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Congressional  Tixccord 

^/Am/rkr        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^O^^'  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESMON 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— l/o/K/a/y,   March  18,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,   offered   the   following   prayer: 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  n^ays.  and 
turn  again  unto  the  Lord. — Lamentations 
3:  40. 

O  God,  our  Father,  as  we  seek  to  find 
our  way  throuch  these  distressing  days 
make  us  mindful  of  Thy  pre.sence,  eager 
to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready  to  carry  our 
responsibilities  with  honor  to  ourselves, 
to  our  countiT,  and  to  Thee. 

Give  us  clarity  of  vision  to  see  what 
we  ought  to  do,  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 
the  faith  to  keep  us  firm  amid  the  frus- 
trations of  these  fateful  days. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  all  who  work 
for  them  and  with  them.  May  they  be 
strengthened  with  lofty  principles  and 
sustained  by  living  purposes  as  they  seek 
to  do  their  duties  and  to  discharge  their 
obligations  with  fidelity.  Together  may 
we  commit  ourselves  to  Thee  and  to  the 
building  of  a  stronger  nation  and  a  bet- 
ter world. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


S  989  An  act  to  provide  linpnived  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  oi  Federal  juries. 
:.nd  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Gruening  to  at- 
tend the  Me.xico-United  States  Inter- 
jiarliamentary  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April  11  to  17, 
1968,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  "i'ARBOROUCH,  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-565,  appointed  Mr.  Spong  to  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
74-170,  appointed  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
JoRD.\N  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  H.^rt,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Scott  to  attend,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  Tnterparliamen- 
taiy  Union  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Dakar, 
Senegal,  on  April  15  to  21.  1968. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedLngs  of 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  Irom  Texas? 

Mr.  GROJ^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ri'tht  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  for  the 
.-^apijli  menial  appropriations.^ 

Is  that  correct'.' 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  t^peaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  ol  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'iexas.'  The  Chan-  hears  none,  and  ap- 
l)oints  the  loUowing  conferees;  Messrs. 
Mahon,  KinWAN,  'Whitten,  Natcher, 
Flood,  Bow,  Jonas,  and  Laird. 


MESSAGE  ITiOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14743.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  9063)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals,  and  for 
other  pui-poses,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkkan,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  cf  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLEKK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUownm  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives: 

March   18.   1968. 

The  Honorable  the  Speakeb. 
House  of  Representative!,. 

Dear  Sir:  A  certificate  of  election  in  due 
form  of  lr;w  showing  the  election  of  Charles 
H.  GrifRn  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  ' 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Honorable  John  Bell  WUllams.  is  on 
file  ill  this  office. 

Respectfully  yovus. 

W.  Pat  Jemnings. 
Clerk.  U.S.  Uou-ie  of  Re-presentatncs. 


S'WEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15399.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  'H.R.  15399)  making 
.■supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 


COMPLETION  OF  SEGMENTS  OF 
INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KLUCZ'VNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.-' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZ'VT^SKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  as  I  indi- 
cated I  would,  which  would  authorize  the 
completion  withiji  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia oi  necessary  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

The  bill  is  a  simple  one  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Highway  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  program  lor  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia as  contained  in  the  report  theV 
District  Highway  Department  submittecid^ 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  this  year 
on  the  needs  for  the  Interstate  System 
wiihin  the  District. 

I  have  waited  several  months  before  I 
proceeded  with  legislation  in  the  hopes 
that  tliis  most  vei-y  important  matter 
which  affects  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem not  only  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  as  well  could  be  resolved  in 
an  administrative  manner.  However. 
after  more  than  2  months  since  my  state- 
ment of  December,  no  further  action  is 
forthcoming  to  resolve  the  problem.  I 
therefore  believe  since  the  Interstate 
Svstem  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  States  and  since  the 
need  for  the  program  has  been  proven 
throughout  the  years,  that  legislation 
such  as  I  have  introduced  today  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  passed  the  1956  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legis- 
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lation  as  soon  as  practicable  and  can  as- 
sure one  and  all  that  n^^  f  .^cc,n  mit^e 
intends  to  hear  and  give  a  full  hearing 
to  an  parties  who  are  interested  in  tes- 

tifymg  on  this  bill. 
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WHAT  IS  FACT  AND  WHAT  IS 

FICTION' 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  tor 

^  The""  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  last 
3  davs  we  have  been  fed  a  siea^v-  diet 
of  Democrat  politics.  In  fact,  we- the 
public  all  of  us-^have  been  smfeited 
3  Democrat  politics  on  t^^e  ^adio  te  e- 
vision.  and  in  the  newspape.s^ENE  has 
hppn  nicking  on  BoBBVimd  -Bobby  nas 

■  Seen  P  cS  on  Gene,   and  Gene  and 

■  BOBBV  have  been  picking  on  Lyndon^ 
Where  and  when  is  this  going  to  end^ 
It  would  nofbe  so  serious  except  that  he 
two  Democrat  presidential  candidates^ 
that  is.  avowed  candidates,  cannot  find 
anything  good  to  say  ^bout  the  presen 
Democrat  management  of  ^^'^  9°;^;^^ 
ment   Is  there  anything  good  to  iae  said 

^fbout  it^  I  am  waiting  with  bated  breath 
fo'some  Democrat  to  take  the  floor  and 
tell  us  what  has  been  good  about  this 
administration,  so  that  we  may  be  ab  e  t^ 
learn  who  is  dealing  m  tact  and  uho  is 
dealing  in  fiction. 


?1^^n  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommeSm^he  accompanying  conference 

''^When  the  bill.  S  454  P-^«f^;he  Senate  U 
nrovlded  for  the  payment  of  $15,000  to  the 
fnd  idual  named  in  the  bill  '»  ^^ttlernent  o 
Ws  claims  against  the  United  ft^  «^-  JJ^^^ 
amount  was  reduced  by  the  House  to  $5^000 
When  the  amended  bill  passed  the  House  on 
\ueusl  1  1967.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
mied  figure  of  S7.500  and  that  Is  the 
amount  ricommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  -port^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^^  ^ 


William  L  Hvngate. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr    ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

^^Se' previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed 'ta 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^__^__^^__ 

CONSEIn'T  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar  day.   The   Clerk  will  call   the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 
Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  till-^. 
454_for  the  relief  ol  Richard  K.  Jones, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  «"  tl  e  pait 
of  the  House  be  read  m  lieu  ot  the  re- 

^°The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iectjon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  south 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

CONFERENCE   REPORT    ,  H.   REPT,   NO.    11641 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
■imendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  4541 
for  the  belief  of  Richard  K,  Jones,  havmg 
met  after  full  and  tree  conference,  have 
"greed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows. 

That  the  Senat/recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
"gree  To  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
iollows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 

nserted  by  the  House  ^-"""f  "^V"*15  OOo' 
tollowing;  Page  1,  Ime  6,  strike  out    Slo.OOO 
and  insert  ■$7,500  '. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  T.  Ash  more. 
William  L,  HfNC.\TE, 
Henry  P.  SMriH  III, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr,. 
Roman  L,  Hrlska. 
.Managers  on  :nc  Part  o;  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The   managers  on   the   part   of   the  House 
rit   the   conference  on  the  disagreeing   votes 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  281  AND  344 
OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
?iONAUT^  ACT  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  STATUTORY  PRESCRIPTION 
5?  FEES  TnD  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2792) 
to  amend  sections  281  and  344  of  the 
Intmigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
eliminate  the  statutory  prescription  of 
fees  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 


INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


-me  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  876)  re- 
lating to  Federal  support  of  education 
of  Indian  students  in  sectarian  institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

There  being   no  objection,   the  CierK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  876 

Be  ^t  enacted  ^  the  Senate  and  Hox.f  of 
Representatives    of    the     Umted    Sfa£«    «/ 

^rncrica  m  Congress  ^'^^•^^'"'''f '..^^.t  ^f 
following  provision  of  section  21  Act  oi 
Mirrh  ■?  1917  (39  Stat.  969,  988;  25  U,S  C. 
^78)  is  ;epeaU  'And  it  is  hereby  declared 
to^  me  settled  policy  of  the  Government 
t^  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
edu<^ation  of  Indian  children  m  any  sectarian 

SEC  2  Funds  hereafter  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for.  the  educa- 
Mon  of  Indian  children  shall  not  be  used  for 
ihe  education  of  such  children  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  m  sec- 
?^1an  schools'  This  prohibition  shall  not  ap- 
pU-  to  the  education  of  Indians  m  accredited 
fnstitutlons  of  higher  education  ^^nd'n  other 
accredited    schools    offering    vocational    and 


♦  ^•hnirci  tralnlne  but  no  scholarship  aid 
pro'^^rddforln  Indian  student  shall  require 
C  to  attend  an  '"^^'tution  or  school  that 
is  not  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  such  aid 
shSl  be  to  the  extent  consistent  with  sound 
artmlnistratlon  extended  to  the  student  in- 
dmdually  rather  than  to  the  institution  or 
school. 

Mr  EDMONDSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maX  m  the  Record  and  include  extra- 

"'The"sPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in'emhusiastic  support  of  S,  876  tv-hich 
corrects  a  longstanding  injustice  for  oui 
Indian  students,  and  extends  to  them  the 
same  opportunity  for  education  beyond 
high  .school  that  is  enjoyed  by  all  othei 
American  youths, 

I  was  proud  to  sponsor  a  bi  1  in  the 
House  which  IS  almost  identical  to  S,  876 
H  R   9582.  and  was  proud  to  .see  this  bill 
unanimously  reported  by  llie  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

Practically  every  Indian  organization 
and  leader  that  I  know  is  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  An  eloquent  testimonial 
Sr  it  was  given  by  Dr,  Garold  Holsune 
of  Bacone  College,  Bacone,  Okla,,  and  i 
would  like  his  statement  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  It  follows: 

Bacone  College. 
Bacone.  Okla..  March  T.  1968. 
Reference   SB   876.   Bill    relating   to   Federal 
strpport  of  Education  ,.f  Indian  students 
m  sectarian  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
Hon.  Ed  EDMONDSON. 
.iffmbero/Co'icrrfs,'. 

DEAR   CONGRESSMAN   EDMONDSON^   I   Wish    tO 

nle  the  following  statement  t°  J^'«  P^-^^/^^^?^ 
the  official  records  supporting  bB  876  remov 
me    the   prohibition    of    the    use    ^'f .  f'^deral 
ulds  for  Indian  students  '"^^^."^/^V^^^ ;°^: 
eees  and   universities.  On  behalf  of  the  36 
mer^bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  m>-    . 
self  .sPres  dent  of  Bacone  College,  I  endorse 
suonglv  Ib  876,  a  Bill  relating  tD  the  Federa 
SuDDort  of  the  education  of  Incian  students 
r:iectJL  institutions  of  ^^^^^-^if^^Z^, 
bv  reoealing  the  following  prov.sions  of  sec 
tion  Si    Acf  of  March  2,  1967    .39  Stat,  969. 
qR8    25  use   278)  "and  it  is  hereby  declared 
?o  be  tl^e  settled  policy  of  the  Government 
o  l^ere^fter  make  no  appropriation  whatever 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
education  of  Indian  children  in  any  sectar  an 
school  ■■   This   Bill   has   been   passed   b>    the 
senate  and  has  been  acted  upon  favorab  y  by 
nie  subcommittee  and  full  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Affirmative    action   is   urgently    needed    on 
c;r  R7fi  in  brder  to  provide  the  qualified  In- 
dfan  student  to  hav'e  a  c^io,ce  of  enrollment 
fn  either  state,  or  municipal  tax  supported 
J^hools    colleges  or  universities  or  in  church 
?^Uued  or  sectarian  schools,  colleges  or  uni- 
versities  Otherwise,  it  is  apparent  tha    there 
s  discrimination  against  the  Indian  stuae 
If  l^e  needs  federal  financial  assistance,  Noa 
rdiu    students  may  qualify  for  Federa     f- 
n;ncial   assistance   in   sectarian   institutions 
i  hither  education.  Why  should  our  Federal 
T^.ws  thuslv  discriminate  against  our  Arner- 
h"n   Indian  citizens  who  seek  higher  educa- 
uon  opporm^ti^s  in  church  related  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities? 

scholarship    aids    ^^'^P'"'''^^^^.  J'Lyol 

^-rimi^y"one^Tortr4too^rdirn 

sfudenlTknown  to  be  In  college.  These  num- 
bers would  be  increased  If  the  Indian  stu- 
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dents  had  a  choice  of  attending  church 
related  colleges.  The  American  Indian  stu- 
dents seem  to  prefer  smaller  colleges— pre- 
pared to  provide  more  individual  help  and 
guidance  where  there  is  a  smaller  staff-stu- 
dent ratio.  Bacone  College.  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa was  established  in  1B80  as  Indian 
University  and  has  continued  its  services 
Drlmarlly  for  the  American  Indian  student, 
currently  there  are  606  students  enroled^ 
There  is  signed  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
at  least  200-300  more  Indian  students  wish 
to  attend  Bacone  College  next  year  if  they 
could  use  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  grants  for 
this  purpose.  At  present,  these  students  must 
be  supported  primarily  from  non-govern- 
ment limited  funds  through  designated 
scholarship  funds  madeavailablcbychurches, 
organizations,  foundations,  individuals.  There 
are  200  full  time  Indian  students  currently 
enrolled  from  forty  one  different  tribes  and 
thirty  states,  ^  ,  i.       , 

Bacone  College  is  a  church  related  liberal 
arts  college,  co-educational,  fully  Integrated, 
and  a  fvUlv  accredited  Junior  College  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary 
schools  and  Colleges,  Principal  chiefs,  Indian 
education  leaders,  and  advisers  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  have  their  voung  people  attend  Bacone 
College  because  of  its  reputation  for  holding 
power  and  for  quality  education  and  non- 
denominational  policies  with  respect  lo 
courses  and  practices. 

We  strongly  urge  that  affirmative  action  be 
taken  on  SB-876  and  that  the  Bill  be  enacted 
into  law  during  the  90th  Congress,  Further- 
more, we  urge  support  of  SB-876  under  the 
restrictions  and  guidelines  which  would  serve 
as  effective  safeeuards  relating  to  the  herit- 
age of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 

as  follows:  *„    »„ 

1  That  the  Federal  financial  grants  to 
sectarian  Institutions  for  higher  education 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  individual 
Indian  student  upon  approved  application 
and  qualifications  and  not  to  the  sectarian 
Institution  or  college. 

2  Tliat  the  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
accredited  Institution  or  college,  public  or 
privat*  in  which  the  Indian  student  enrolls 
should  be  reserved  for  the  individual  student 
concerned. 

Affirmative  action  by  Congress  and  the 
President  on  SB-876  is  strongly  urged  on 
behalf  of  our  American  Indian  citizens  in 
order  to  provide  for  more  equality  of  higher 
education  opportunities  and  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  enroll  in  church  related  schools, 
colleges  or  universities. 

RespectfuUv  submitted, 

Garold  D,  Holstine, 
President.  Bacone  College. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  POLLOCK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
fpvor  of  S.  876,  a  bill  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  Indian  .scholar- 
ships at  .sectarian  colleges  and  voca- 
tional schools.  No  other  Government 
scholarship  program  has  .such  a  restric- 
tion. Such  discrimination  against  In- 
dians is  against  public  policy.  Indian 
students  ought  to  have  the  same  freedom 
.of  choice  in  education  as  other  benefi- 
ciaries of  Government  funds.  S.  876  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  end  the 
present  discrimination  existing  in  Fed- 
eral law. 

Besides  being  discnminatoi-y  the  pres- 
ent law  is  harmful  to  Indian  students. 
In  many  cases,  the  sectarian  college  is 


closer  to  the  prospective  student  and 
often  is  more  suited  to  Iris  needs.  Non- 
sectarian  .schools  are  frequently  large. 
Many  Indians  from  the  resen'ation  or 
the  small  village  find  adjustment  easier 
at  a  small  school  where  more  attention 
can  be  given  to  the  individual.  Often 
these  schools  are  operated  or  affiliated 
with  religious  groups. 

There  arc  three  institutioits  of  higher 
learning  in  Alaska,  one  public  and  two 
sectarian.  With  this  bill,  native  students 
who  obtain  a  Government  scholarship 
will  have  a  choice  instead  of  being 
limited  to  one  .school. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  the  end  of  this  old  and  unwar- 
ranted discrimination. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

CITY  OF  EL  DORADO,  KANS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1664»  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUow^s: 


s    1664 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and    House 
of   Hepresentatives  of   the   Umted    States   of 
Amerjca    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed'  to  pav.   out  of   any   money   in   the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lo  the 
city  of  El  Dorado.  Kansas,  the  sum  of  $10.- 
07181    in    full    settlement   of   all    its   claims 
against    the   United   States   for   payment   of 
civil  defense  matching  funds  for  a  civil  de- 
fense communication  system  installed  in  the 
El  Dorado  emergency  operating  center  located 
in   the  new  public  safety  building  for  civil 
defense  purposes:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attornev  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary   notwithstanding.    Any    person    violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof   shall   be   fined   in   any   sum   not  ex- 
ceeding 81,000, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments ; 

Page  1  line  8.  aft,er  'system",  insert  "com- 
posed of  items  described  in  the  project  ap- 
plication and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  and" 

Page  1  line  10.  after  "purposes",  strike 
Provided'.  That  no"  and  insert  ",  Payment  of 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  lunount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  is  conditioned  upon  installation 
of  and  payment  for  the  items  included  ;n  the 
project  application.  No". 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to,  ,       .     ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RESPECTIVE  RIGHTS  AND  INTER- 
ESTS OF  THE  CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES  OF  THE  COLVILLE  RES- 
ERVATION AND  THE  YAKI^L\ 
TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  OF  THE 
YAKIMA  RESERVATION 

Tire  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2336'  lo 
determine  the  respective  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Confederated  Tiibes  of  the 


Colville  Reservation  and  the  Yakima 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation and  their  constituent  tribal 
groups  in  and  to  a  judgment  fund  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury'  of  the  United 
Stat.es.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 
s    2336 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the    United     States    of 
America    m    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Cuufederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion,   acting    through    the    chairman    of    its 
business  council,  and  the  Yakima  Tribes  of 
Indians   of    the   Yakima   Reservation,   acting 
through   the  chairman  of  its  tribal  council, 
for   and   on   behalf   of  said   tribes  and   each 
lUid  all   their  constituent  tribal  groups,   are 
each  hereby  authorized  to  commence  or  de- 
lend  in  the  United   States  Court  of  Claims 
and  action  against  each  other  making  claims 
to  a  share  in  the  funds  that  are  on  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
a  Judgment  of  tiie  Indian  Claims  Commls- 
iilon   dated    April   5.    1965.    in   dockets    num- 
bered 161.  222,  and  224,  and  the  interest  on 
said  funds:   and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  said  court  to  hear  such  claims 
and  to  render  judgment  and  decree  thereon 
making    such    division    of    such    funds    and 
the  interest  on  such  funds,  as  may  be  Just 
and  fair  In  law  and  equity,  between  the  Cgn- 
lederat<?d  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
and  its  constituent  tribal  groups  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Yakima  Trlbec  of  Indians  of 
the  Yakima  Reservation  and  Its  constituent 
tribal  groups  on  the  other  hand. 

SEC  2.  Any  pari  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
dLstributed  'per  Ci;plta  lo  the  members  of 
the  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  tax 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third    . 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pass^dr^ 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

AMENDING  SECTION  2735  OF  TITLE 
10  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  202 1 
to  amend  .section  2735  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
sections  2732,  2733.  2734.  2734a.  2734b.  or 
2736  '76  Stat.  767  i . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr, 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
mav  I  make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to 
this  bill  of  the  chief  handler  of  the  bill, 

Mr  ASHMORE,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  did  not  quite  get 
his  question, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina this  Question:  This  bill,  of  course 
provides  for  a  finality  of  a  settlement 
made  in  respect  to  certain  property  and 
personal  claims  rights, 

Mr  ASHMORE  That  is  correct, 
Mr    JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania,   Arc 
we  to  understand  that  in  the  final  agree- 
ment as  entered  into,  such   agreement 
could  not  be  set  aside  even  if  fraud  is 

invohTd''  if  ,hP 

Mr,  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
rentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further:  no.  that  would  not  be  the  ca.se. 

Mr  .-speaker,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  still  has  authority  to  review  these 
claims   and   pass  upon   the  final  judg 
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ment  thereof,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  such 
claims  have  not  been  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  law  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  So. 
such  judgment  would  be  final  provided 
that  there  is  no  fraud  discovered  in  the 
settlement  thereof 

Mr    'SHMORE.  That  is  correct. 

M'  )HNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spe.  ,  with  that  explanation,  I  with- 
dra-w  mv  ^eser^'ation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.   202 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2735  of  tlUe  10  United  States  Code.  Is  ;\niend- 
ed  to  read  aa  follows: 
"5  2735.  Settlement:  final  and  concUisive 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  setUement  of  a  cl,\im  under  section 
2732.  2733.  2734,  2734a,  2734b.  or  2736  (76 
Stat.  TB7)  of  this  title  Is  final  and  con- 
clusive."" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  ••2732". 

Page  I.  Une  8.  strike  "2736  (76  Stat.  767)" 
and  Insert  "2737". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  section  2735  oi  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  PUBLIC  LAW  90-60  \\^TH 
RESPECT  TO  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP  THE  UTE  MOUNTAIN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R. 
14922)  to  amend  Public  Law  90-60  with 
respect  to  judgment  funds  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

HR.   14922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That'  the 
second  sentence  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1067 
(Public  Law  90-60.  81  Stat.  164) ,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

I  a)  After  "Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uiiituh 
and  Ouray  Reservation"  insert  a   comma; 

(b)  After  "Ute  Distribution  Corporation" 
insert  ".  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the 
Ut^  Mountain  Reservation.":  and 

(c)  After  "the  Act  of  August  21,  1951  (65 
Stat.  193).  as  amended."  insert  "the  Act  of 
August  12,  1953  (67  Stat.  5401  . '. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
In  connection  with  the  imvelling  of  the 
bust  of  Constantino  Brumidl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read     the     concurrent     resolution,     as 

follows : 

H.  Cos.  Rfs.  657 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  bust  of 
Constantino  Brimildf' procured  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  pursxiant  to  S. 
Con.  Res  70  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session,  to  be  placed  in  the  corridor,  known 
ae  the  Brumidl  Corridor,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  and  that  ceremonies 
are  authorli'ed  to  be  held  In  the  rotunda  on 
said  occasion;  and  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CEREMONIES  IN 
THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  UN- 
VEILING OF  THE  BUST  OF  CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI 

The  Clerk'  called  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  657)  providing  for 


LAND  CONVEYANCE.  HUNTSVILLE, 
ALA. 

Mr.  RIVEP^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  tiie  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
793 1  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Ex- 
hibit Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.   793 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Sc7iate  and  House  of 
Rejne^cntatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congms  assembled.  That,  subject  to 
section  3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  convey  without  mone- 
tary consideration  to  the  Alabama  Space 
Science  Exhibit  Commission  (an  agency  of 
the  State  of  Alabama)  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
real  pro!>er!y  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  Ala- 
b.ima  Space  Sicence  Exhibit. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  vi  this  Act  Is  generally  described 
.ij5  follows : 

A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  contain- 
ing 35.69  acres,  more  or  less,  lying  and  being 
in  -.he  northwest  portion  of  Redstone  Ar- 
senal, in  the  north  half  of  section  8,  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  1  west.  Huntsville  merid- 
ian, Madison  County.  Alabama,  lying  south 
ol  the  centerline  of  Bob  W.allace  Avenue, 
southeasterly  of  the  southern  right-of-way 
line  of  Alabama  Highway  20.  and  northerly 
of  r^  TVA  power  transmission  line.  The  exact 
description  of  which  Is  to  be  determined  by 
an  accurate  survey  and  approved  by  the 
Secret.iry  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  provided  for  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  real  property  so  con- 
veyeti  shall  be  used  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
as  a  permanent  site  for  an  Alabama  Space 
Science  Exhibit  to  display  suitable  public 
exhibits  of  United  States  weaponry  and  al- 
lied subjects,  developments  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
space-oriented  exhibits  of  other  United 
States  Government  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  and  if  such  property  is 
not  used  for  such  purpose,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  in  and  to  such  real  property 
is  not  uted  for  such  purpose,  all  right,  title 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  real  property 
sh,ill  revert  to  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  the  right  of  immediate  entry  thereon, 
and  to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  prescribe  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlaman  from  the 
Committee  on  Ai-med  Senices,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   IMr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  without 
monetarj'  consideration  to  the  Alabama 
Space  Science  Exhibit  Commission  an 
agency  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  all  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  approximately 
35  acres  of  land  at  the  Redstone  Arsenal 
for  use  as  a  permanent  site  of  the  Ala- 
bama Space  Science  Exhibit. 

The  conveyance  shall  be  subject  to  the 
consideration  that  the  property  so  con- 
veyed shall  be  used  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama as  a  permanent  site  for  an  Alabama 
Space  Science  Exhibit  to  display  suitable 
public  exhibits* of  U.S.  weapomT  and 
allied  subjects,  developments  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  space-onented  exhibits  of 
other  U.S.  Government  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities.  If  the 
property  is  not  used  for  such  purpose, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  such 
real  proi»erty  shall  revert  to  the  United 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature,  $1,900,000  was  authorized  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tion of  buildings  and  other  facilities 
for  the  science  exhibit.  Approximately 
$45,000  a  year  will  be  saved  by  the 
Government  because  the  museums  now- 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  closed  upon  the  opening  of  this  mu- 
seum by  the  State  of  Alabama. 

This  project  is  unique  in  that  It  will 
perform  a  service  to  the  Army  which  the 
Army  is  now  carrying  on  itself,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  Army  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  its  own  museum. 

I  agree  with  the  Army  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  compensation  should 
be  received  for  the  land  being  disposed 
of  but,  in  this  case,  the  situation  is  very 
miique  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  precedent  for  further  land  disposals 
without  compensation. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  assume  the  commission  that  is  men- 
tioned is  a  State  commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  a  State  commis- 
sion, and  almost  $2  million  has  been  set 
up  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to  carry  on 
this  3Xitivitv 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  an  admission  fee  be 
charged  to  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  will  not  be  an 
admission  charge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  value  of 
this  land,  when  acquired  by  the  Federal* 
Government  in  1941,  was  $3,230  for 
35.69  acres.  Would  the  gentleman  have 
an  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  the  land 
now  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Alabama?     

Mr.   BENNETT,  We  inquired   at   the 
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hearing  about  that,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  Rive  us  a  precise  figure.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  several  times  what  it 
was  then  because  of  the  incidence  of  the 
Federal  activity  in  that  area,  but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Federal  activity  the 
land  would  not  liave  gone  up  in  value. 

But  of  course,  m  addition  to  this,  the 
Federal  Government  is  Roing  to  be  sav- 
ing some  $45,000  a  year,  plus,  for  a  much 
better  facililv  than  wc  presently  have. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  the  assurance 
that  if  the  stated  use,  as  provided  for 
in  this  legislation,  is  not  made  of  this 
land  that  it  will  i-evert  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  BENNETT    That    i.s  torrcct.   it  is 
in  the  statute  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  'cntleman. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  793,  a  bill  to  i^rovide 
for  the<eonveyance  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  the  Alabama 
Space  Science  Exhibit  Commission  for 
construction  of  a  permanent  exhibit  for 
U.S.  missile  weaponr>',  developments  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  space-oriented  work  of 
other  governmental  departments.  This 
bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage 
without  amendment  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
for  his  prudent  and  patient  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  Chairman  Bennett 
.and  his  subcommittee  have  examined  this 
proposal  in  great  detail  with  a  back- 
ground of  considerable  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  military  real  estate 
needs  and  requirements. 

His  work  reflects  great  credit  on  his 
skill  and  abihties  as  legislator  and  shows 
his  vital  concern  for  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  om-  Nation.  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  the  most  artful,  skillful, 
and  accomplished  legislators  that  we 
have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Because  of  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
posal to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  because  of  the  considerable  annual 
savings  which  would  accrue  to  the  U.S. 
Government  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  exhibit  by  the  people  of 
Alabama,  the  legislation  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  without 
monetary  consideration  to  the  Alabama 
Space  Science  Exhibit  Commission  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  approximately  35  acres  of  land 
at  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  The  con- 
veyance will  provide  that  the  property  is 
to  be  used  by  the  State  of  Alabama  as  a 
permanent  site  for  the  space  exhibit.  The 
property  is  for  that  use  alone  and  if  the 
property  is  not  used  for  such  purpose, 
all  right,  title  and  interest  revert  to  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prescribe  such 
conditions  as  will  protect  and  assure  the 


interest    of    the    United    States    in    the 
property. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
proiio.sod  space  exhibit  offers  evidence  of 
the  full  faith  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  the  project  and  the  pledge, 
by  referendum,  to  i.ssue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  in  its  supiwrt. 

The  idea  for  a  .suitable  exhibit  to  re- 
flect idopcr  credit  on  our  Nations  .space 
exploits  developed  among  the  civic  lead- 
ers of  Hunt.sville.  Ala.,  and  the  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Ordnance  Mi.ssile  Com- 
mand nearly  10  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  launch  of  America's  first  space  satel- 
lite. Explorer  I. 

After  the  fea.sibility  studies  and  re- 
search by  the  Huntsville  community,  itie 
Alabama  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
sponsored  by  State  Senator  Roscoe  Rob- 
erts to  allow  the  people  of  Alabama  to 
vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
establish  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Ex- 
1  libit  Commission  and  issue  general  obli- 
gation bonds  in  the  amomit  $19  mil- 
lion for  construction  and  operation. 

The  State  authorizing  legislation  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Alabama 
State  government,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Armv  Missile  Command  officials  who 
had  worked  to  develop  the  i)rojcct  to  re- 
flect the  great  achievements  of  our  na- 
tional space  efforts.  Representatives  of 
the  Federal  agencies  have  closely  coor- 
dinated the  plannmg  for  the  project. 

In  the  subsequent  referendum,  the 
Iieople  of  the  State  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  constitutional  amendment 
and  the  issuance  of  SI. 9  million  in  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds. 

The  funds  approved  by  the  people  of 
Alabama  are  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
sti-uction.  equipment,  and  operations  of 
the  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  the 
.space  -science  exhibit.  It  was  assumed 
early  in  the  planning  and  formation  of 
the  "commission  that  a  site  on  Redstone 
Arsenal  would  be  made  available  by  rea- 
son of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  ex- 
hibits bv  Federal  and  State  agencies.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
existing  laws  relating  to  disposal  of  prop- 
erty are  not  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
coiivevance  of  this  property.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  the 
requisite  authority. 

The  property  mider  consideration  is 
unimproved  land  acquired  in  fee  by  the 
Government  in  1941  at  an  apportioned 
cost  of  $3,230. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  Alabama  Space  Scie'-ce  Ex- 
hibit would  result  in  benefits  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Currently,  the 
Army  Missile  Command  operates  a  tem- 
poran'  exhibit  area  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
using  three  old  air-inflated  structures, 
not  readily  accessible  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Transfer  of  this  exhibit  to  the  pro- 
posed area  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
upward  of  $45,000  per  year.  Tlie  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  of  NASA  likewise 
operates  a  separate  limited  display  area 
at  this  installallon,  also  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  believed  that  the  potential  mu- 
tual benefits  to  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  the  public  fully  warrant 
the  restricted  conveyance  of  lands  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reports. 


This  exhibit,  to  reflect  the  historical 
and  future  development  of  military 
weaponry  and  NASA  space  technology, 
will  be  of  significant  educational  value 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  think  this 
is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  We  know- 
that  there  will  be  a  museum,  and  person- 
ally I  would  rather  see  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama pay  for  it  than  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  S.  793. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof', 
llie  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  isa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  rrconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUING  CERTAIN  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  .'M.TTHORITIES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  'H.R. 
150^4'  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Delen.se  Act  of  1&50.  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15004 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  ol  1950.  as  amended 
1 50  use.  App.  2251  ct  teq  i ,  is  lurthor 
amended  t.v  striking  the  date  June  30,  1968. 
where  such  appears  in  the  second  proviso  of 
subsection  201(ei.  the  fourth  i)rovl.so  ol  sub- 
section -JOKhi.  and  .sub.section  205(hi  and 
.substituilong  in  lieu  thereof  the  dale  June 
30,   1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  .second  demanded? 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  demand  a 
t-econd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
Tlrere  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan iMr.  Nedzi)  who  will  speak  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei"vices. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15004 
would  do  only  one  thing  and  that  is.  ex- 
tend for  4  years  certain  existing  civil  de- 
fense authorities  which  are  due  to  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  The  bill  is  identi- 
cal in  its  form  to  a  bill  which  we  re- 
ported out  and  passed  4  years  ago. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  are  quite  familiar  with  this  bill 
because  of  the  large  volume  of  mail  that 
Members  of  the  House,  the  civil  de- 
fense directors  throughout  the  country 
urging  its  passage. 

In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  shared  by  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  the  civil  de- 
fense organization  has  done  a  reasonable 
job  throughout  the  years  even  while  la- 
boring imder  rather  strict  bvTdgetaiT  lim- 
itations. It  has  trained  some  7  million 
people  to  date  in  the  various  jobs  that  are 
part  of  civil  defense.  It  has  provided  ra- 
diological monitoring  instruments  to  the 
States  for  use  in  public  shelters,  has 
found  some  166  milhon  shelter  spaces 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  stocked 
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with   austere   food   and   other   supplies 
some  87,000  buUdings. 

AU  of  us  have  heard  on  numerous  oc- 
casions testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
I^fense  and  others  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  the  least 
expensive  way.  by  far.  to  save  lives  is 
fallout  shelters.  .^    ,      ..  ^ 

This  bill  provides  the  authority  for  the 
appropriation   of   $22,000,000   for  three 
basic    defense    programs    involving    fi- 
nancial contributions  'to  States  for  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses,  for 
the  donation  and  maintenance  of  radio- 
logical instruments,   and   a  very   small 
amount,    $30,000    for    travel    costs    of 
sU^dents  attending  civil  defense  schooj^ 
Many  of  the  Members  will  recall  that 
In  1963    a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services   Committee   under    the    chair- 
manship  of   Mr.    HEBERT,   ^fijtook   a 
comprehensive  examination  of  ^vU  de 
ffcnse.    which   specifically   included   in- 
quiry into  the  validity  of  a  fallout  shelter 
system  and  its  supporting  parts,  as  well 
as  the  need-and  place  occupied  by  such  a 

civil  defense  system.  

Not  only  did  the  committee  conclude 
the  national  defense  neede^l  a  ciyU  de- 
fense system— it  also  concluded  that  a 
fallout  shelter  system  has  a  greater  life- 
saving  potential  for  the  investment  m- 
volved  than  any  other  element  of  our 
then  current  strategic  defen^  program. 
The  conclusions  on  the  validity  of  fall- 
out shelter  hold  true  today. 

This  bill  will  grant  no  new  authorities 
nor  expand  any  existing  authorities.  It 
will  merely  extend  the  programs  tliat  i 
have  mentioned  for  4  more  years,  as 
was  done  4  years  ago. 

Mr.     Speaker.     I     urge     unanm  ous 

approval  of  this  important  biU  for  all  of 

the  obvious  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

'^^Mr^VEDzi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  though  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  the  floor.  w,,  h-,p 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  not  sure  who  has  the 
floor  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
rules  in  re  suspension  of  rules,  but  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yielding.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  that  is  supporting^ this 
bill  I  might  say.  since  it  comes  out  oi  oUr 
mutual  committee.  I.  too.  support  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  what 
good  would  it  do  if  we  do  not  bolster  the 
Nike-X  including  the  Sprint  system,  and 
the  Sentinel  or  VIENSA  headquarters 
programs;  and  what,  in  the  gentleman  s 
opinion,  will  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram mean  for  the  next  4  years? 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  think  there  is  still  a  hfe- 
saving  potential  in  civil  defense  alone 
'  because  so  many  of  the  injuries  and 
deaths  which  would  occur  from  any  nu- 
clear holocaust  would  be  from  fallout.  K 
people  have  a  place  to  be  sheltered  from 
fallout  during  the  period  the  fallout  is 
radioactive,  such  woi^d  provide  a  great 
lifesaving  potential. 

Mr  HALL.  The  gentleman  would  agree, 
would  he  not.  that  it  would  be  better  to 
head  off  that  holocaust  with  the  proper 
radar  intercepts  and  proper  antiballistic 
missiles  than  it  would  be  simply  to  go 
underground?  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  NEDZI.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  vie'.d,  if  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr  GROSS.  We  will  assume  that  you 
have  the  floor,  although  technically  there 
is  <^omc  doubt  about  it.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  relation  to  the  dire  warnings  we 
used  to  get  about  the  construction  of  new 
buildings;  the  concentration  of  buildings 
in    the    District    of    Columbia,    and    in 
immediate   area   of   Washington    D.a? 
Some  years  ago  we  were  told  that  to  con- 
struct additional  buildings,  new  build- 
ings, would  only  add  to  the  holocaust 
which  would  be  visited  upon  the  Nation  s 
Capital  if  we  were  attacked  with  nuclear 
weapons;  that  there  ought  to  be  a  dis- 
persal of  buildings.  I  see  no  evidence  of 
that.  In  fact,  the  trend  has  been  entirely 
the  other  way.  Can  the  gentleman  shed 
any  light  on  why  that  has  changed? 

Mr  NEDZI.  Regrettably.  I  cannot 
assist  the  gentleman  in  that  regard.  But 
this  legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  particular  question.  The  bill  applies 
to  fallout  sheltei-s  and  our  general  civil 
defense  program.  „,„„ih 

Mr.    GROSS.    Of   course,    you    would 

locate  fallout  shelters 

Mr   NEDZI.  In  existing  stmctures. 
Mr    GROSS.    In   existing    structures, 
and  it  has  ever>'thing,  it  seems  to  me  to 
do  with  the  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  .  . 

M"  NEDZI.  There  is  nothmg  in  this 
bill  which  would  apply  to  that,  if  I  may 
so  state  to  the  gentleman.         - 

Mr  GROSS  But  existing  practice  does 
require    fallout    slielters   in    every    new 
building,  does  it  not? 
Mr  NEDZI  In  Federal  bmldings,  yes. 
Mr'  GROSS.  I  assume  there  wiU  be 
fallout  shelters  in  all  of  these  new  build- 
ings But  why  concenU-ate  so  many  new 
biUldings   in   Washington.   D.C..   withm 
one  blast  area?  Not  too  many  years  ago 
quite  a  campaign  was  carried  on  against 
it  pointing  out  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
and  other  destruction  there  would  be  if 
nuclear  weapons  were  used  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  witn 
the  gentleman.  I  suspect  that  the  reason 
buildings  are  built  here  is  for  economic 
rather  than  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. ^  .  „^„ 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  economic  reasons.-' 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
cost-of-living  areas  in  the  country,  is  it 
not 


M-  NEDZI.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
proximity  to  other  offices,  transporta- 
tion, and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  or  danger  would  be  substantially 
less  if  the  buildings  were  built  over  the 
river  in  nearby  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRAY.  Perhaps  I  can  shed  some 
ll<^ht  on  the  question.  Two  or  3  years  ago. 
and  I  do  not  remember  the" exact  year. 
the  committee  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  fallout  shelters,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  thought  the  committee  arrived  at 
some  very  fine  conclusions.  The  House 
passed  a  bUl  on  the  subject.  The  other 
body  never  acted  on  it  at  all.  So  we  have 


gone  ahead  with  this  basic  law.  It  has 
provided  a  basis  for  very  fine  work 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  as  far  as  the  Placement 
of  buildings  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, present  procedure  violates  every 
law  of  defense  and  strategy.  But  there 
has  been  nothing  the  Congress  could  do 
about  that  as  long  as  the  last  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  in  the  position  which  he 

\  also  think  the  committer  unanimous- 
ly believes  that  we  should  go  into  antl- 
ballistlc  missiles,  and  appropriate  money 
for  that  purpose.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous promises,  but  nothing  has  been 
done.  At  least  this  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
stinicture.  which  can  be  important  if  the 
Government  does  decide  to  go  into  this 
matter  in  a  really  serious  way. 

It  will  probably  take  more  than  a  year. 
maybe  2  years,  even  to  reassemble  the 
structure  we  now  have  if  we  allow  this 
authorization  to  lapse.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  ever  do  intend  and  hope  to  have  any 
real  defense,  we  must  keep  this  organiza- 
tion in  being. 

It  has  worked  out  very  well.  We  have 
many  well-trained  men.  Certainly  it  has 
not  been-'extravagant,  and  it  is  the  basis 
for  an  effective  civil  defense  program  If 
we  were  to  start  to  build  an  army,  for 
example,  from  scratch,  it  would  take  an 
enormous  amount  of  time.  While  this  is 
not  the  solution  I  would  like  to  have,  I 
will  say  it  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
nothing.  M  we  will  allow  this  to  lapse, 
that  is  what  we  will  have— nothing^ 

I  believe  we  must  pass  this  hiU  ana  ii 
we  decide  to  build  a  real  civil  defense 
this  will  be  a  basic  element.  It  should 
be  much  stronger  than  this,  but  this  is 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  at  the  present 

^Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^,  „  „ 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  ^        , 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand this  calls  for  authorization  of 
400  000— approximately  that— in  each  ol 
the'  4  fiscal  years,  or  is  it  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  only? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  It  is  for  fiscal  year  1969 

Mr  GROSS.  There  will  be  no  authori- 
zation next  year  then  as  to  the  money 
amount?  ^  .     , 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised 
there  wiU  be  similar  amounts  in  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  years.  The  maximum  that  can 
be  appropriated  is  $25  million  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  personnel  and  administra- 
tion, cost  sharing,  for  example. 
Mr  GROSS.  It  is  S25  million? 
Mr  NEDZI.  That  is  the  maximum  un- 
der the  permanent  legislation  which 
exists  for  the  P.  &  A.  portion  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  on  page  9  of  the  re- 
port it  says; 

Enactment  of  this  measure  into  luw  will 
provide  authority  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
maximum  of  $22.43  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 
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I;Ir  NEDZI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  not  $25  miUion? 
Or  is  it  $25  million? 

Mr  NEDZI.  It  is  a  $25  million  maxi- 
mum under  the  permanent  legislation, 


for  cost  sharing  in  personnel  and  admin- 
istration, but  $22  million  under  this  par- 
ticular bill  for  all  three  cost-sharing  pro- 
grams. The  upper  limit  for  student 
ti-avel,  for  example,  is  $300,000  per  year. 
And  I  might  mention,  only  $30,000  of  the 
$22  million  is  allocated  for  travel  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  recom- 
mends  $22  million  under  this  legislation? 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Tliat  is  correct.  That  is  all 
that  is  being  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  maximum  is  $25  mil- 
lion, and  it  could  be  any  amount  below 
$25  million? 
*  Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
'Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pas^  the  bill  H.R.  15004. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  319,  nays  1,  not  voting  113,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  571 
YEAS — 319 


Klnfi,  NY. 

Klpppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kvivkendall 

Kyi 

Kvros 

Laird 

Lantren 

Lutta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Loni;.  Md. 

Liiken-s 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

MoFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesktll 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bradema£ 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burke.  Fla, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Caderberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 


Claw.ion.  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Con  able 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devme 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Everett 

Evii.s.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 


GoodllnR 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 

Grlflln 
Orlffltha 
Gross  •■ 

Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Jarman 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 


Joclson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kaxsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 


Nix 

OHara,  HI. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

01.'«n 

Ottlnger 

I'assman 

Patman 

Pat  ton 

PcUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pirkle 

Pike 

Poff 

Price.  111. 

Prico.  Tex 

Pryor 

Piicniskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

R;ulsba<-k 

Hand  all 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Reifcl 

Rptnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ra^tenkowsl'l 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Rupi>e 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Saylor 
Morse.  Mass.        Schadeberg 


Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Sl.sk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Spiini^er 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Tiiylor 

Tcague.  Calif. 

TiTigue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson, 
Cliarles  H. 

Wyalt 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


with    Mr. 


Abbltt 

Ashbrook 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Betts  - 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich_ 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddario 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Eckhard*- 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Fino 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwclker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

NAYS— 1 

Curtis 

NOT  VOTING— 113 

Flood  Phllbln 

Frtlm!:huysen    Pirnie 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 


Gardner 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Gray 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Halleck 

H!iU>ern 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebcrt 

Holland 

Johnson.  Pa 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

Macdouald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pepper 


Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rarick 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Roblson 

Ronan 

Roth 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Steiuer.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Siilllvaa 

Tail 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

W-ydler 

Wylle 


Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts 
Corbett. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr   Betts. 
Mr   Boggs  With  Mr.  C.ihill. 
Mr  St  Onge  with  Mrs   Bolton. 
Mr.  D.tddario  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Bow 
Mr  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Fino 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr   .Mi.nagan  with  Mr  Halleck, 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huvsen 

Airs  Sullivan  with  Mr  Go<xlell. 
Mr.  Ten'^cr  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr  Cascv  wkh  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr  Celler  with  Mr  Kupferm.an. 
Mr.  Delanev  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Tuft. 
Mr.  WollT  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  ■«-lth  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Whallcy. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr  Grav  with  Mr  Gurney. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  .'Vbbltt  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr  Selden  with  Mr  Eshleman 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  BurU.n  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr,  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Stratton  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr,  Flood  with  Mr,  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr,  Pool  with  Mr,  St  Germain. 

Mr,  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlpgs. 

Mr,  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr,  Culver. 

Mr,  Clark  vi^lth  Mr.  Conyers, 

Mr,  Cohelan  with  Mr,  Casey, 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
MaFsachusett.s. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr,  White  ol  Texas  with  Mr.  FtUton  of 
Tennessee^v 

Mr.  EckhaPi^'lth  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimccd 
as  nbove i ecorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 


DECL.^RING  A  PORTION  OF  BOSTON 
INNER  HARBOR  AND  FORT  POINT 
CHANNEL  NONNAVIGABLE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
HR.  14681 — to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point 
Channel  nonnavigable.  as  amended. 

The  Ci:rk  read  as  follows; 

H.R. 14681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scr:ate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  that 

portion    of   Boston   Inner   Harbor    aad   Fort 
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Point  Channel  In  Suffolk  County.  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetta,   lying   within    the 
following  described  area  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of   the  laws  of 
the  United  States:  Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section   of    the    northeasterly    sideline    of 
Northern   Avenue   and   the    westerly    United 
States  Pierhead  Line  o1r  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel and  running  northwesterly  by  the  north- 
easterly sideline  of  Northern  Avenue  to  the 
westerly  sideline  of  Atlantic  Avenue;   thence 
turning  and  running  northerly  and  north- 
westeriy  by  the  westerly  sideline  of  Atlantic 
Avenue    and    of    Commercial    Street    to    the 
Boutheasterly    sideline    of    Hanover    Street; 
thence    turning    and   running    northeasterly 
by    the   southeasterly    sideline    of    Hanover 
Street   to   the    southwesterly    property    line 
of    the    United    States    Coast    Guard    Base; 
'   thence  turning  and  running  southeasterly  by 
the  southwesterly  property  line  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Base  to  the  southeasterly 
property   line   of   the    United    States   Coast 
Guard   Base;    thence   turning   and   running 
northeasterly  by  the  southeasterly  property 
line  of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Base 
extended  to  the  United  States  Pierhead  Line; 
thence  turning  .and  running  southeasterly, 
southerly  and  southwesterly  by  the  Uniwd 
State^  Pierhead  Line,  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer  1  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  declare  certain  tideland^  along  the 
waterfront  in  Boston.  Mass.,  to  be  non- 
navigable  yithin   the   meamng   of   the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  These  tide- 
lands  are  the  site  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  involving   the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
clear  away  any  cloud  on  the  title  to  that 
land  that  may  exist  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  at  some  later  date  paramount 
navigation    rights   might    be    exercised 
with  respect  to  this  area. 
'   At  present  there  is  very  little  marine 
activity  in  the  area  and  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  not  affect  in  any  way 
a  35-foot  federally  authorized  channel 
which  is  nearby.  • 

A  Mtness  fromthe  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  testified  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Local  interests  support 

'Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
require  the  expenditure  Of  any  Federal 

funds. 

The  legislation  was  reported  out  unan- 
imously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conamerce.  ,  .,     .  , 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  legisla- 

"  Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  this  make  available  for  municipal 
or  private  use  or  ownership  any  property 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  If  so.  how  much  prop- 
erty'' 

Mr   STAGGERS.  It  does  not.  Not  any. 
Mr.   GROSS.   If   it  is  dredged,   what 
would  be  the  future  u.-^e  of  this  land? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  will  not  be 
dredged.  It  will  be  fliled. 

Mr  GROSS.  All  lieht.  If  it  is  fliled? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  will  be  developed. 
There  is  to  be  a  .stadium  on  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve an  aquarium,  and  other  things  that 
the  city  and  others  there  will  feel  is  in 
their  interest.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Since  it  is  now  navigable, 
it  is  now  the  properly  of  this  Govern- 
ment, is  it  not? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  No,  it  is  not  naviga- 
ble at  all.  It  may  be  made  so  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  That  is  what  they  are 
afraid  of.  There  is  a  navigable  channel 
adjacent  to  it.  and  this  will  not  affect 

it  in  any  way.  "^  

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  Government 

property? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  not. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  in  February  of  this 
ve.ir  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
sDecified  that  the  Army  Engineers  have 
no  objection  to  the  legislation.  Tliey  are 
completely  cognizant  of  all  the  facts  in- 
volved in  whether  or  not  this  is  naviga- 
ble The  evidence  .'showed  it  was  a  non- 
navigable  stream,  at  least  within  the 
boundaries  set  out  in  this  bill.  Deflnitely 
this  is  something  that  the  city  of  Boston 
would  want  clear  title  to.  or  at  least  they 
would  want  such  title  in  the  future,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  someone 
to  dredge  and  then  make  it  navigable. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  help  to  the 
city  of  Boston  to  be  able  to  fill  this  land 

^"l  happen  to  be  familiar  with  what  was 
done  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  Lake 
Micliigan.  where  roughly  300  to  400  yards 
were  added  to  the  .seashore  line  in  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Chicago  withm  the 
past  40  vears.  In  that  instance,  of  course, 
when  it' was  filled  in  the  title  was  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  . 

Tl-e  pure  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  oe 
sure  "that  the  title  is  not  contradictory 
and  -that  if  it  is  fUled  in  the  city  of 
Boston  would  have  clear  title  to  the  land. 

May  I  say  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  require  the  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds  at  all.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  the  clarification  of 

^Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  city  of  Boston  presently  holds 
title  to  this  land  or  this  area? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  believe  I  am  correct— that  if 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  some- future 
time  or  tomorrow,  wanted  to,  if  they 
started  to  dredge  this  under  the  present , 
situation,  they  would  have  the  right  up 
to  the  seashore  line  to  dredge  to  make  it 
navigable.  That  would  be  what  I  would 
call  a  fl%w  in  the  title,  if  the  city  of 


Boston  started  to  fill  in  later  on  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  said,  "No,  you  cannot 
do  that;  we  are  going  to  dredge  this 

They  are  trying  to  make  the  title  so 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  division  between  the 
navigable  stream  and  the  nonnavigable 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  why  I  ask  these  questions.  It  is 
because  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  most 
other  places  where  there  is  a  transfer 
of  Federal  property  to  a  municipal, 
county,  or  State  government  there  is  the 
consideration  of  a  fair  market  value  for 
such  property.  That  is  my  only  point  in 
asking  the  questions  that  I  have  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

I  believe  I  understand  it  now.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  very  good  job  with  his  inquiry.  I 
commend  him  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  . 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.  R.  14681,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
lilies  were  suspended  and  the  biu,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 
table. 


SPEECH  TO  MARIANNA  KIWANIS 
CLUB  BY  W.  D.  MALONE,  SR. 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  .•  „  f„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  very  timely  speecli  that  was 
delivered  recently  by  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
W  D  Malone,  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Marianna,  Fla.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone is  chairman  of  the  board,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Dothan,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature,  and 
one  of  the  leading  businessmen  not  only 
in  the  district  I  serve  but  in  the  State  oi 
Alabama,  I  am  pleased  to  include  his 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SPEECH    BY    W.    D.    MALONE,    SR..   TO    MARIANNA 
KIWANIS    CLUB 

concerned  .\merlcans:  rf„,.i„„ 

To  use  Mr.  Churchill's  phrase,  during 
World  War  II,  "these  are  parlous  times.  The 
very  foundation^  of  our  society  are  being 
shaken.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  exam- 
in»  those  foundations,  measure  how  deep 
they  are  laid,  the  soil  in  which  t^ey  rest 
identify  those  who  laid  them,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  keep  them  intact.  Therefore  I 
am  going  to  discuss  briefly  with  nou  the 
C?ns!ituUon  of  the  United  States-the 
greatest  document  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man,  and  particularly,  the  first  10 
Amendments-known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
some  of  vou  may  know  the  BUI  of  Rights  by 
heart— but  I  doubt  if  very  many  of  you  have 
ever  read  our  Constitution— certainly  after 
you  left  school,  even  if  then.  Our  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  school  text  now. 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  been  won!  The 
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colonies  had  banded  themselves  into  a  loose 
relationship  known  as  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation Each  of  these  13  colonies,  havliig 
cained  its  freedom,  was  then  really  a  little 
nation  on  its  own  for  nearly  10  years.  Each 
hid  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  both 
111  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  to  each 
other  Each  had  its  little  army,  some  had 
the  beginnings  of  a  navy,  and  each  had  a  for- 
eign policy  of  its  own.  They  were  jealous 
of  this  dearly  won  independence. 

It  was  however,  realized  by  thinking  peo- 
Dle  that  in  onier  to  keep  their  ireedom,  as 
a  whole  or  individually,  it  was  necessary  that 
thev  unite  under  a  stronger  document  than 
the  articles.  So,  the  Continental  Congress 
called  a  convention  'for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  reporting  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  to  the  several  legislatures,  such 
alterations  and  provisions  which  are  agreed 
to  and  bring  into  being  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion adequate  'o  the  exigencies  cf  govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  union.  To 
make  a  more  ijcrfect  Union."  This  conven- 
tion was  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  In 
May  1786.  This  meeting  was  a  failure,  be- 
cause several  of  the  colonies  did  not  partici- 
pate Therefore,  it  was  again  called  lor  the 
next  year— May,  1787- when  all  attended,  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island. 

George  Washington  was  chosen  to  preside. 
In  accepting  the  chair,  he  said,  "Let  us  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 
Among  the  men  who  participated  In  this 
convention,  in  addition  to  Washington, 
were  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pcnn.sylvania: 
Alex.ander  Hamilton,  of  New  York;  Robert 
Morris,  of  Pcnnsvlvanla.  a  banker;  and 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia  (later  Presi- 
dent) :  and  many  other  prominent  patriots. 
Jefferson  was  the  colonies'  agent  in  France 
at  the  lime  and  did  not  directly  participate, 
although  there  was  correspondence  with 
lilm  and  many  of  his  ideas  of  freedom  were 
adopted. 

After  four  months  of  careful  consideration, 
some  of  the  time  in  a  closed  session.  Xhe 
document  was  linished  September  17,  1787. 
The  Constitution  was  to  go  into  effect 
March,  1789.  but  it  was  not  finally  ratified 
until  1790,  nine  years  after  Yorktown.  Tliere 
was  much  opposition  and  delay.  Some  of  the 
State  votes  were  very  close. 

Under  the  old  articles,  the  States,  and  not 
the  people,  entered  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship,  each  State  standing  on  its  own 
sovereignty.  However,  the  new  Constitution 
is  a  compact  between  the  people,  themselves, 
and  its  first  words  are,  "we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  Patrick  Henry  objected 
to  these  words  because  he  still  wanted  the 
Union  to  be  a  league  of  States.  He  said, 
"the  i^eople  gave  the  Convention  no  power 
to  use  their  names."  However,  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  majority  that  since  the  new 
instrument  was  to  go  back  to  the  States  for 
ratification  or  rejection  by  State  conven- 
tions, Patrick  Henry's  argument  was  held  to 
be  not  valid. 

Most  of  those  who  helped  WTite  the  Con- 
stitution were  well-educated,  mature,  wise 
.and  thoughtful.  The  average  age  was  50. 
Some  of  them  had  studied  in  England  and 
some  in  Scotland — some  were  Governors  of 
colonies  aijd  others  were  graduates  of  Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The  new  Constitution  borrowed  much  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  colonies.  Nearly  *very 
word  or  phrase  in'  the  document  was  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny.  The  Convention  was  di- 
vided on  many  proposals,  some  of  which 
were  adopted  and  some  not. 

On  the  final  day  when  it  became  rumored 
That  the  Convention  had  finished  its  work. 
in  closed  session,  people  gathered  around  the 
■,'oor  of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  to 
learn  the  outcome.  A  woman  on  the  steps 
of  the  building  asked  Benjamin  Frankhn, 
■Mr.    Franklin,    what   have   you   given   us?" 


Franklin  said.  "Madam,  we  have  given  you 
;,  republic,  if  you  tan  keep  it."  The  question 
here  today  is  whether  we  have  kept  it. 

The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
Colonies.  If  nine  of  the  13  Colonies  ratlned 
it.  a  union  would  be  formed.  The  outcome 
was  extremeiv  doubtful. 

Virginia  and  New  York,  among  others, 
refused  to  ralifv  the  Constitution  until  it 
WIS  agreed  that  the  tirst  10  amendments, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  would  be 
rromptlv  ialopted.  Tlie  jjcople  were  at  raid 
of  ar,y  Centr.a  G.vernmcnt  It  was  ihe  op- 
pression l)v  the  British  Parli..mont.-iiot 
solelv  by  King  Gcorpe  HI— which  was  Iresh 
in  their  mind.-.  Tliev  did  not  want  any  Cen- 
tral Government,  elected,  or  otherwise,  to 
have  too  much  i)<)wer.  Therefore,  ihc  Bill 
of  Rights  w.as  written  to  plainly  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  ibis  tar. 
iiid  no  further.  It  v.as  larnely  copied  after 
a  dcclar.-.tion  (i  rlt:hts  previously  ;.doptPd 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  mostly  written 
bv  James  Mason  During  or  right  .ifter  the 
Revolutionarv  War.  L«t  me  refresh  your 
memorv.  This  is  the  BUI  cf  Richts: 

•Amendment  No  I:  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  rospccting  an  establishment  uf  reli- 
gion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
,,r  iibridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press-  or  the  right  of  the  people  i)eaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

■.amendment  No.  II:  A  well  regulated 
militia,  being  necessary  t,  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  .-hall  not  be  iniringcd. 

■Amendment  No.  Ill:  No  .--oldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace  'oe  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Nor  in 
time  of  war.  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed  bv   1.4W. 

■Amcndmept  No.  IV:  Tlie  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
.-earohcs  and  seizur.-s.  .^hall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  l>y  oath  or  aftirmalion. 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
.■searched,   and   the   persons   or   things   to   be 

seized.  ^   ,,    , 

■Amendment  No.  V:  No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capit.\l.  cr  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  niry,  except  m  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
miiitia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  per-oii 
be  subject  for  the  same  oflence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jiopardv  oi  life  or  limb;  for  the  ;ame 
offence  nor  f^hiill  he  compelled  in  any  crimi- 
nal case  to  be  ,-.  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  t.^ken  for  public  use.  without 
just  compensation. 

■■Amendment  No.  VI:  In  all  criminal  pros- 
efiitions.  the  .-iccuscd  .-hall  enjoy  the  right 
of  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  :tscertained 
by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  ciyse  of  the  accusation:  to  be  cjn- 
fronte«  with  the  witnesses  against  him:  t^ 
have  compulsory  process  fcr  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

".Amendment  No.  VII:  In  suits  at  common 
law.  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury, 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

"Amendment  No.  VIII:  Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unttsual  punishments  in- 
flicted. 

"Amendment  No.  IX:  The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 


l>e    construed    to    deny   or   disparage   others 
ret.iUied  bv  the  jieople. 

•Amendment  No.  X:  Fhe  powers  not  dele- 
gated 13  the  united  .states  by  the  Constltu- 
unn.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States.  ;ire 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

These  ri'-'hts  were  not  onclnated  by  the 
colonists.  The  principle  imbedded  in  tliom, 
as  well  as  in  .some  parts  of  ihc  Constitution.  ^ 
were  brought  over  Irom  England  ri-e  Ma  ui.i 
Carta  Mgned  in  June  ..f  1'215.  (ontaincd 
.some  of  these  rlght.s.  Before  then,  clunniT 
the  crusades,  some  cities  in  Western  Euroi.e. 
r^pnci  iliv  in  Germany,  were  tr.idcd  charlcrs 
of  iree<lnm  bv  tlie  kniL-s  in  reward  lor  finan- 
cial support  of  a  crusade.  Even  bclore  that. 
some  if  the  German  tribes  .  lected  iiieir 
chiefs  or  headers,  and  it  was  a  common  pSMC- 
tice  that  propertv  rights,  for  mst. mce.  were 
re^'ectcd  h"r.^nkli:i  and  Jefferson  .ind  .some 
of  -he  others  knew  .ill  alxnit  this  history, 
rhey  wrre  also  affected  by  the  coming  Frciicli 
revolution  wtth  its  declaration  of  the  •ri'ht.s 
of  man" 

So  \ou  can  see.  the  foundations  of  our 
Constitution  were  laid  or  imbedded  deep  m 
the  hisvorv  of  Wesiorn  Europe,  and  partic- 
tlarly  in  Anplo-.Saxon  culture  Untold  ions 
of  blood  v.ere  .'•pilt  to  obtain  and  to  i)rotect 
•hcse  rights.  Shall  they  be  damaged  '.r  d.s- 
<  arded  by  affluent,  but  indiffeient.  society? 
The  trainers  of  our  Con.stitution  knew  tliat 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  ;ilone. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  a  bit  and  re- 
call v.liat  happened  to  some  of  the  br.-.ve 
men  who  signed  our  Declaration  of  lii'ic- 
pendenre  in  1776.  and  to  whom  fY.mkl.n 
.aid.  -We  will  hang  together  or  we  will  h.ing 
sep..rat/elv-" 

There  were  T,6  men.  Eighteen  were  still 
tinder  40.  Twenty-lour  were  lawyers  or 
ludEPS  Eleven  were  merchants.  Nine  were 
iando-.vners  or  rich  farmers.  The  rest  were 
doctors  or  ministers  or  .-utesmen  With  verv 
lew  pxctptions.  thev  were  all  men  with  suli- 
slantial  property.  Most  of  them  were  men 
of  education  and  standing  They  had  mt- 
terial  .^ecuritv  as  few  men  h.ad  it  lii  th:it  cia. 
Each  had  much  to  lose. 

Thev  knew  thev  were  committing  tre;:son, 

a  capital  ;rime.  Thev  by  no  means  even  had 

t!ie   unanimous  .support  >  f   the  colonists,  i  •^ 

there   were    .linost  as  many  TcriPS  ns   tliere 

were  piitriots.  One  of  them  was  even  ostr.i- 

r.zed   m   ills  own   communily   when   he   pot 

hark  iiome  r  nd  he  died  of  a  broken  he-irt    Tic 

names  (1  cverv  one  of  ihcsfi  men  were  t  ikrn 

down    bv    the    British    and    t-iven    lo    every 

British   military   unit-  They  became  the  ob- 

ii'ct  oi   -.icious  manhunts.  .<ome  were  tiken 

imd  some.  like  Jeiler'on.  liad  narrow  cs-apes 

from  capture.  The  property  of  all   of  those 

who    lived    in    the    i^rciis    contrclled    by    the 

British    was    totallv    destroved.    The    Hritsh 

controlled  much  territiry.  When  thev  M'tncd 

the  Declaration,  the  lour  delegates  from  New 

York  :;tatc  knew  that  a  British  hcct  '.vas  in 

New  York  Harbor  onlv  :.  lew  miles  ir  m  their 

hemes.  New  York  iiad  been  evacu.ited  by  t.'ie 

folonist-.  The  Brii  sh  soldiers  then  plundered 

the  mansion   "f  Fruklm  I.cwl=.  one  '-f  t'.e 

signers.  Thev  set  it  :  fire  and  carried  his  wife 

,awav.  Although  she  was'later  exchanged  .for 

twoBn'.ish  iinsonors,  alter  a  .short  time  ^he 

died  as  a  result  of  lier  brutal  treatment 

Philip  Livingston,  a  man  >!  --'reat  wc  ilth, 
lost  all  of  his  business  arid  died  tv.o  \e:.rs 
litT   Tlicse  ire  <  nlv  two  examples. 

All  through  Virginia.  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  the  men  who  signed  the  D.-cl-ir.^- 
ton  were  persecuted.  Five  were  raptured  ;.nd 
imprisoned  with  brutal  treatment,  .-.evtral 
lost  wives  or  sons  or  iamilies.  All  of  them 
were  victims  cf  manhunts  and  driven  irom 
their  homes.  Twelve  had  their  houses  burned. 
Seventeen  lost  everything  they  owned.  Not 
one  defected  or  went  back  on  his  pledged 
word. 

..\s  vou  know,  the  Constitution  divides  our 
Government  into  three  branches.  There  are 
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restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Government, 
as  a  whole,  and  on  the  dominance  of  any  one 
branch — checks  and  balances!  I  will  not  have 
time  to  point  out  some  of  the  checks  In  oiu: 
original  Constitution.  They  are  largely  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  government.  For 
Instance,  the  lower  House  is  given  the  control 
of  money  bills  and  of  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. Another  Interesting  feature  is  thfit  only 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  violated  in  the 
Kt.Tean  war  and  in  the  present  war.  All  for- 
eign treaties  have  to  be  ratified  by  two-ihirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  but  when  ruiified.  become 
tiie  law  of  this  land,  superseding  the  Con- 
stitution. The  latter  is  terribly  dangerous. 

But  In  this  century,  our  Constitution  has 
been  aborted  and  prostituted  by  our  courts. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  gives  as 
Its  reason  for  being  the  following  words: 

•'We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  and  to 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
hereby,  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

One  of  our  Supreme  Courf.  vhlch  wished 
to  validity  a  law  contrary  to  ne  Constitu- 
tion, seized  upon  the  term  "general  welfare." 
which  was  merely  mentioned  in  the  Preamble. 
That  was  the  first  vicious  attack.  Under  the 
nebulous  term  of  "general  welfare,"  almost 
any  law  could  be  held  constitutional  or  vice 
versa.  * 

The  most  generally  used  excuse  for  many 
unconstitutional  laws  has  been  that  clause 
which  states  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  "regulatecommerce  between  the  s-.ates." 
This,  of  courseT  referred  to  the  question  of 
forbidding  one  State  to  levy  customs  or 
duties  against  the  Imports  of  another  State. 
However,  It  has  been  Interpreted  far  beyond 
that  meaning,  each  decision  going  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution.  At  the  present  time,  any  busi- 
ness that  malls  letters  from  one  State  to 
another  Is  declared  to  be  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  thereby  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
regulations,  such  as  wage  and  hour  laws  and 
many   other   restrictions   on   free   enterprise. 

Some  of  the  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion have  increased  the  power  oi  the  Central 
Government,  Immeasurably.  For  instance,  the 
16th  Amendment,  which  permits  an  un- 
limited Income  tax,  has  increased  the  money 
available  to  congressional  appropriations  by 
many,  many  billions.  This  income,  which  they 
can  spend.  Is  the  main  cause  of  our  swollen 
bureaucracy.  Unless  they  had  all  this  money, 
the  government  wouldn't  be  able  to  engage 
In  all  these  unconstitutional  activities.  I 
remember  when  the  income  tax  amendment 
was  ratified,  during  Wilsons  administration. 
At  that  time,  it  brought  in  80  million  dollars, 
and  now  it  brings  m  85  billion  dollars,  an- 
nually— a  thousandfold  more.  If  anyone  had 
ever  thought  that  the  rates  would  be  over 
five  per  cent,  the  amendment  would  never 
have  been  ratified.  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  put  a  25  per  cent  limit  on  the  rate. 

Some  OI"  the  questionable  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  hl^ve  changed  the  United 
States  and  which  really,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  were  not  in  line  with  the  Con- 
stitution are  as  follows. 

1962:  Federal  courts  can  decide  whether 
State  legislatures  are  fairly  apportioned. 

1964:  Both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
must  be  elected  from  districts  having  approx- 
imately equal  population — "one  person,  one 
vote." 

1964:  States  must  redraw  congressional 
districts  to  meet  the  equal-population  rule. 

1961:  States  cannot  require  public  officials 
to  declare  their  belief  In  God. 

1962:  State  officials  may  not  compose  a 
pra^-er  to  be  recited  In  public  schools. 

1963:   Recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 


reading  from  the  Bible  cannot  be  required  In 
public  schools. 

1954:  Racial  segregation  in  public  schools 
Is  unconstitutional.  Reversing  a  previous  de- 
cision which  had  stood  for  60  years  What  is 
the  law?  Who  knows. 

1964:  Civil  ait;hts  Act  lorbiddiiig  racial 
discrimination  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dations is  constitutional. 

1966:  Poll-tax  payment  cantiot  be  required 
as  .\  qualllication  to  vcte  Left  to  the  Stales 
for  nearlv  :200  years. 

1967:  California  cannot  .imend  its  consti- 
tution to  declare  that  ,i  property  owner  has 
a  right  to  sell  to  wliomever  he  pleases.  The 
Constitution  never  mentions  this — 10th 
amendmejil. 

19'iT:  On  December  4.  rl'p  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  review  a  case  which  could  result  In 
a  ban  on  nnlal  discrimination  in  many  pri- 
vate housing  dcvclopmentd. 

I9f>ti:  Sedition  laws  of  42  Slates  are  invalid. 

1957  .V  person  cannot  be  prosecuted  for 
ad^oo.ting  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bv  :orce  unless  ho  actually  advocates 
action  to  .iccompilfh  the  overthrow. 

1958  State  Department  cannot  withhold 
pa.ssport:,  from  suspecte<l  Communists  be- 
cause of  their  "beliefs  or  associations," 

1965:  Members  of  the  Comnuinist  Party 
cannot  ')e  compelled  to  reaister  with  the  Sub- 
versive .Activities  Control  Board. 

1967:  .\n  .American  cannot  be  stripped  of 
his  citizenship,  even  if  he  deserts  the  Armed 
Forces  in  time  of  war  or  votes  in  a  foreign 
election. 

And  several  otlier  like  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  over  the 
legislative  function.  You  make  the  laws,  but 
let  mc  inserpret  them  and  I  will  be  in  con- 
trol. 

Wo  have  dlsctissed  the  foundations  of  our 
Constitutions,  the  courage  of  its  authors  and 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  have  seen  our  Constitution 
chiptjed  and  hacked  away — a  little  at  the 
time. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  faceless  Frankenstein — a  power 
hungry  monstrosity — a  robot — which  now 
totters  from  crisis  to  crisis,  blindly  groping 
for  more  power,  meanwhile  trampling  under- 
foot many  personal  liberties,  the  rights  of 
States  .ind  of  local  self-government,  which 
the  authors  of  our  Constitution  meant  to 
preserve.  Power  corrupts — absolute  power — 
absolutely.  Our  Government  has  gotten  so 
big  unttl'it  would  take  months  for  the  Presi- 
dent ti)  even  read  a  list  of  the  thousands  of 
bureaus  and  the  various  activities  of  each. 
It  :s  unmanageabie. 

I  read  recently  that  no  .sizable  democracy 
in  this  v.orld  has  ever  been  destroyed  from 
the  outside — but  always  from  the  inside.  I 
believe  Lenin  stated  that  we  would  be  so 
destroyed,  and  I  remember  that  Khrushchev 
said  the  United  States  would  fall  into  com- 
munism like  an  overripe  peacii.  Many  changes 
ill  our  Constitution,  made  either  by  court 
decisions,  or  amendments,  embody  socialistic 
concepts.  In  that  connection,  we  might  note 
that  the  second  letter  in  "U.SS.R."  stands 
for  "socialist"- United  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics. 

In  my  studied  opinion,  our  Nation  is,  to- 
day, in  greater  danger  even  than  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  or  the  Civil  War.  The 
British  Parliament  never  attempted  to  re- 
strict the  colonies  like  our  National  Govern- 
ment has  restricted  the  people  in  the  last  50 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  the  world  if  we  had  lost  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  because  we  would  have  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  like 
Canada.  In  that  case,  Germany  would  never 
have  dar-^d  to  fight  the  British  Empire  in 
either  war.  Neither  would  Russia.  These  two 
world  wars  gave  an  opportunity  for  this 
communistic  movement. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  Greeks  had  the 
same  experienc*  and  fell,  a  short  time  after 


their  golden  age.  They  even  put  to  death 
Socrates,  probably  the  wisest  man  who  ever 
lived.  They  ostracized  anyone  who  disagreed. 

Tlie  Romans  went  the  same  way,  starting 
out  as  a  republic  and  winding  up  as  a  dic- 
tatorship, and  their  emperor  was  finally  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  They  had  their  bread  and 
circuses.  Just  as  we  have.  They  had  the  same 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program  that  we  now 
have,  but  they  were  frank  and  called  It  a 
bribe  to  the  various  tribes  on  their  borders, 
whom  they  appeased  with  money  as  long  as 
they  could. 

The  British  have  sold  themselves  Into 
socialism  and  are  now  a  third  rate  power. 

Each  of  these  nations  at  least  kept  their 
freedom  for  several  hundred  years,  but  it 
seems  we  are  losing  ours  in  the  span  of  three 
lifetimes. 

Now  the  question  is,  of  course,  what  can 
you  and  I  do  about  it.?  This  move  Into  social- 
ism gathers  speed  as  it  rolls.  It  is  a  snowball. 
Many  people,  when  they  get  a  Government 
check,  vote  on  that  side  for  more  of  the 
same.  Well,  there  may  be  something  we  can 
do.  For  we  will  certainly  go  down  the  drain 
if  we  do  nothing.  Someone  said  that  evil  pre- 
vails only  if  good  men  keep  silent.  These  con- 
ditions were  brought  about  by  vocal  and 
organized  minorities.  I  also  served  in  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  eight  years,  and  I  saw  how 
these  pressure  groups  worked.  They  are  for- 
ever at  It  and  sooner  or  later  a  weak  moment 
comes  and  their  programs  get  through.  Many 
of  them  are  financed  indirectly  through  pub- 
lic funds,  working  against  the  best  Interest 
of  the  very  government  that  Is  supporting 
them. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion,  however,  that 
if  as  many  as  three  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  fully  organized 
and  dedicated  and  had  even  a  fraction  of 
the  courage  our  forefathers  had,  we  might 
recover  our  freedom.  I  am  sure  that  if  10  per 
cent  of  the  businessmen  in  America  would 
do  this,  we  cotild  reverse  the  trend.  These 
small  organized  minorities  caxi  be  combatted 
and  defeated  by  another  organized  minority. 

Another  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to 
closely  watch  the  voting  records  of  our  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen  and  other  members  of 
the  legislatures,  because  the  ballot  box  is 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  win.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Our  Congressman  George  Andrews  has  a 
perfect  record  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  the 
Goldwater  landslide  in  Alabama  helped  the 
voting  records  of  our  Congressmen  very,  very 
much  for  the  last  two  years. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  awaken,  al- 
though it  may  be  a  little  late.  It  Is  going  to 
take  courage  and  time  and  money.  There  are 
at  least  500  organizations  in  the  United 
States  right  now  that  are  attempting  to  stop 
this  socialistic  trend. 

Some  of  these  organizations  are  repre- 
sented in  Jackson  County,  one  being  the 
Citizens  Council,  which  is  a  highly  respected 
organization  about  20  years  old.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  are  all  dues- 
paying  members  of  the  Citizens  Council.  Mr, 
John  Lamb  is  the  president  of  it  in  this 
county.  There  are  Citizens  Councils  in  nearly 
every  State  In  the  Union,  including  New 
York  and  California. 

There  are  many  others.  I  am  a  member  of 
several. 

So  let  us  not  be  too  discouraged.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  organize  and  get  together 
and  we  can  win  out  for  the  Constitution. 
For  surely  hH  that  labor,  struggle,  hardship 
and  blood  expended  in  behalf  of  individual 
freedom,  even  now.  In  Vietnam,  must  not 
be  done  In  vain. 

"For  what  avail 
The  plow  or  sail. 
Or  land,  or  life, 
II  freedom  fall." 


March  18,  1968 

THF      AMERICAN      INSTITUTE      OP 
^ERTOT)  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
WOrS  ioR  ACCRUAL  ACCOUNT- 
ING       AND        SOUND        FEDERAL 
BUDGET  CONCEPTS 
'     Mr    HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarS.    and    to    include    extraneous 

"^The^'sPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker^  Mi- 
chael'Miller,  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lie  Accountants,  recently  sent  to  my  of- 
fice a  copy  of  a  statement  ^V  the  Amer  - 
can  institute  on  the  re^rt  o^  the  Presi 
dent's  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts^ 
In  this  statement,  the  .American  Institu^ 
called  for  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
proposals  set  forth  in  the  report  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment.  I  will  in- 
clude this  statement  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  its  statement,  the  American  Insti- 
tute once  again  endorsed  the  concept  ot 
accrual  accounting,  asserting: 

Reporting  budget  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts on  an  accrual  basis  is  one  of  the 
more  significant  recommendations  of  the 
president's  Commission.  In  recent  years_ 
Wny  government  agencies  have  ?_bandoned 
The  cash  basis  of  accounting,  which  long  has 
^'en  uadltlonal,  and  have  adopted  modern 
accrual  accounting  with  integrated  cost 
accounting  systems.  It  is  only  logical  that 
the  government  take  advantage  of  these  un- 
proved accounting  systems  in  its  overall  fi- 
nancial planning. 

Some  time  after  AICPA's  endorsement 
of  the  Budget  Commission  s  report,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  amiounced  that 
the  1969  budget  would  reflect  niany  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
commission.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budge 
also  announced  that  the  adoption  of 
budgetary  accrual  accounting,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  would  le- 
quire  further  study  and  preparation. 

While  I  understand  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendation  on  accrual 
accounting  would  require  study  and  prep- 
aration. I  fear  that  the  imp lementat  on 
of  this  recommendation  will  meet  the 
same  fate  as  a  related  amendment  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950. 

A  1956  amendment  to  that  act  requires 
that  each  agency  adopt  accrual  account- 
ing systems  approved  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  Despite  this  mandate  of  law, 
approval  of  agency  accounting  systems 
has  been  alarmingly  slow:  only  about  40 
percent  of  all  executive  agencies  have 
complied. 

I  will  also  include  an  article  on  this 
foot-dragging,  from  the  March  Federal 
Times,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarKs. 
The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  recently  released  a  report  on 
•'Submission  of  Agency  Accountmg  Sys- 
tems for  GAO  Approval."  Statements  in 
that  report  by  minority  members  of  the 
committee  cogently  and  concisely  give 
the  status  of  progress  being  made  in 
compliance  made  with  the  above-men- 
tioned law.  They  said: 
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In  1964  there  were  128  agency  accounting 
systems  within  the  executive  branch  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Of 
these,  only  41  systems  had  been  approved.  As 
of  June  30,  1967,  there  were  173  agency  sys- 
tems subject  to  approval  and  only  61  had 
been  approved. 

As  dismal  as  this  record  is,  however.  It  does 
not  reveal  the  whole  story.  DaU  in  the  pub- 
lic hearings  on  which  this  report  Is  based 
show  that  most  of  the  systems  approved  are 
those  of  the  lesser  agencies  of  Government 
which  spend  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  approved  ac- 
counting systems,  there  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  61  systems  already  approvea  were 
submitted  a  'number  of  years  ago.  In  con- 
sequence, they  require  reexamination,  re- 
vision and  reapproval  because  of  subsequent 
legislation,  more  sophisticated  technology, 
rennements  in  prescribed  requirement,  and 
conformity  with  the  developing  needs  of  cost- 
based  budgets.  Thus,  of  the  61  systems  which 
have  met  with  GAO  approval,  45  were  ap- 
proved in  1959  or  earlier;  three  between  1959 
and  1965:  and  13  in  1965  or  later. 


These  Members  underscored  the  im- 
iDortance  of  adequate  agency  accounting 
systems  as  follows: 

Congress  in  1956  amended  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  to  require 
that  each  executive  agency  adopt  accrual 
(cost)  accounting  systems  and  that  the 
Comptroller  General  approve  such  systems. 

Though  such  a  complex  subject  may  be 
lacking  in  popular  appeal,  there  is  probably 
no  more  important  issue  confronting  the 
public  today.  The  Comptroller  General.  In 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee  put  !t 
succinctly  when  he  said  that  adequate  ac- 
crual I  cost)  ixccounting  systems  are  "basic 
and  fundamental  to  the  whole  operation  of 
the    Federal    Government."    He    went   on    to 

testify :  ,  , 

■We  iDClieve  that  the  application  of  accrual 
(cost)  accounting  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
various  types  of  work  performed  or  other 
costs  incurred  and  applied  to  activities  and 
programs,  coupled  with  the  actual  use  of 
cost-b.ased  budeeting  by  the  agencies,  is  es- 
sential to  achievement  of  improved  financial 
management  in  the  Federal  Government, 
including  implementation  of  the  planning- 
programing-budgeting  system." 

There  are,   of  course,  numerous  ramifica- 
tions of  public  financial  management.  But, 
underlying    them    all    is    that    deaUng    with 
the  cost  of  running  the  Government.  Gov- 
ernment revenue  is  limited— no  matter  how 
prosperous    the    country    may    be.    Priorities 
must  be  established  in  order  that  the  most 
essential    programs    and    .services    are    ade- 
quately linanced.  To  do  that,  the  responsible 
members  of  the  Government— the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive.   Congress,    Bureau    of    the    Budget, 
agency    heads,    even    program    and    project 
managers— must    know    what    each    existing 
or  proposed  program  or  service  is  costing  or 
win  cost.  Increased  costs  might  be  Justified 
for    high-priority    programs,    whereas    other 
programs   of   equal   priority   can   have   costs 
reduced  without  loss  of  benefit  through  the 
spotlighting  and  elimination  of  waste.  Con- 
tinued operation  of  lower  priority  programs, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  cost-benefit  analysis  or  may  be 
found    justified    only    on    the    premise    that 
waste   and  efficiency   are   eluninated. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  effective  cost 
analysis  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  each 
citizen  in  the  country  and  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Faulty  cost  information  will  only 
Jeopardize  the  most  efficient  use  of  existing 
revenue  and  thus  undermine  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soundest  military  and  security 
programs,  the  best  educational,  health,  and 
welfare  programs,  the  surest  programs  for 
eliminating  poverty,  the  most  desirable  agri- 
cultural, conservation,  pollution-abatement. 


and  transportation  programs— In  short,  the 
entire  spectrum  of  service  provided  by  the 
Government.  ,.,,„ 

Today,  more  than  ever.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  know  Its  real  cost  of  doing 
business.  Today  Federal  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1968  were  estimated  to  be  $175  6  billion.  For 
fiscal   year   1969.   the   estimate   is  $186  1   bil- 
lion   Income  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  these 
estimates,  however,  leading  some  to  predict  a 
deficit  of  over  $30  billion  on  the  present  iiscal 
year    On  top  of  an  estimated  Federal  public 
debt  of  $387  billion  at  the  clo.se  of  liscal  1969. 
11  seems  evident  to  all  Init  the  un.seelnp  that 
Government  costs  must  be  reduced.  To  re- 
duce   such    costs    without    damaging    hlgh- 
prlorltv    programs,    the    Government    must 
know  what  its  costs  are  for  operating  each 
program.  Shocking  as  It  may  seem,  however, 
most  agencies  of  the  Government  have  not 
established   the   necessary  tools  of   financial 
management— especially    accrual    (cost)    ac- 
counting systems— to  determine  costs  of  op- 
eration with  any  certainty. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  report  of 
the  President's  Budget  Commission  re- 
flected the  views  of  two  prominent  Amer- 
ican Institute  members.  Robert  M.  True- 
blood,  past  president  of  AICPA.  and  Dr. 
Theodore  O.  Yntima,  of  Oakland  Uni- 
versity, Rochester.  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  applaud  the 
American  Institute  for  its  statement,  and 
I  urge  it  to  continue  to  make  such  con- 
tributions in  areas  of  Federal  accounting. 

Tlic  material  referred  to  follows: 

ST.MEMENT  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts 
(By  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  ol  Certified  Pul:lic  Ac- 
countants) 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  ot  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants recommends  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adopt,  at  the  earliest  practical  mo- 
ment the  modern  and  progressive  budget 
principles  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts. 
The  Executive  Committee  agree  wth  me 
Presidents  Commission  that  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  would  make  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  .i 
more  understandable  and  useful  Instrument 
oi  jjubhc  policy  and  financial  planning.  The 
Executive  Committee  tjelieves  also  that  the 
recommended  concepts  are  in  accord  with 
.■^ound  imancial  [jlanning  and  decision  mak- 
ine  processes. 

The  Report  of  the  Presidents  Commis- 
Mon  cites  contusion  now  txlsi.ng  ijccause  of 
the  use  of  at  least  three  competing  budget 
concepts.  In  this  move  toward  one  unified 
summary  budget  .statement,  there  is  a  paral- 
lel in  the  private  sector  where  the  AICPA 
has  been  working  toward  improved  corpo- 
rate financial  reporting  through  better  dis- 
closure standards  and  the  elimination  cf 
undesirable  alternative  accounting  princi- 
ples Tlie  consistent  use  of  the  recommended 
budget  statement  would  greatly  improve 
pubhc  understanding  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et which  IS  necessarily  a  l;rief  summiry 
of  an  immensely  complex  underlying  iman- 
c-ial  system. 

Some  aspects  of  the  budget  concepts 
recommended  in  the  Commission >  report 
might  well  find  applicability  in  budgeting 
for  state  and  local  governments.  Uniform 
budget  svstems  throughout  government 
should  prove  useful  in  decisicn  makinn  :ind 
should  aid  the  people  in  understandme  Ipudg- 
ets  as  an  instrument  of   government  At   .:ll 

Reporting  budget  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts   on    an    accrual    basis   is    one    of    the 
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more  significant  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission.  In  recent  years, 
many  government  agencies  have  abandoned 
the  cash  basis  of  accounting,  which  long 
had  been  traditional,  and  have  adopted 
modern  accrual  accounting  with  Integrated 
co6t  accounting  systems.  It  Is  only  logical 
that  the  government  take  advantage  of  these 
Improved  accounting  systems  In  Its  overall 
financial  planning. 

Because  the  Report  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  does  not  call  for  the  accrual  of 
future  commltmenu  for  Items  such  as 
social  security  benefits  and  veterans  pen- 
sions, the  Executive  Committee  believes  that 
the  budget  document  should  contain  sum- 
mary disclosure  of  the  amounts  of  these 
commitments. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommends 
that  the  concepts  set  forth  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  be  translated  into  govern- 
ment policy  and  practice  promptly  so  that 
the  budget  for  tlie  coming  fiscal  year  will 
reflect  as  many  of  those  concepts  as  possi- 
ble. The  Committee  also  respectfully  sug- 
gest* that  the  Executive  Branch  report  perl- 
odleally  to -the  Congress  and  the  people  on 
progress  In  implementing  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Times.  March  1960] 
Report  Hrrs  Accounting  PsocedukeS 

Washington. — Sixty  percent  of  the  ac- 
counting systems  used  by  federal  civilian 
agencies  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  approval  as  re- 
quired by  a  law  passed  in  1950. 

A  report  recently  released  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  also  said 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tems that  have  been  approved  were  sub- 
mitted prior  to  1960. 

The  renort  chlded  the  agencies  for  "foot- 
dragging"  and  warned  that  Congress  might 
have  to  impose  sanctions.  Stronger  action 
was  demanded  by  the  15  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  They  urged  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  force  the  agencies  to 
comply  with  the  1950  law. 

The  "lagglr.g  pace"  of  agency  compliance 
also  has  resulted  in  thwarting  the  President's 
efforts  to  establish  plannlng-programming- 
budgeting  (PPB)  systems  in  executive  agen- 
cies, said  the  GOP  members.  PPB  Is  a  man- 
agement technique  designed  to  Identify  more 
clearly  program  costs  and  objectives,  and  to 
compare  alternative  methods  of  meeting  the 
objectives. 

Rep.  Porter  Hardy,  D-Va.,  painted  a  some- 
what less  pessimistic  view,  than  did  the  mi- 
nority. He  said  that  although  only  63  of  157 
accoimting  systems  have  been  approved  to 
date.  28  more  currently  are  under  review  and 
an  additional  33  are  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted this  calendar  year. 
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RE.MARKS  OF  J.  MERRILL  ANDER- 
■  SON,  PRESIDENT,  IOWA  FARM  BU- 
REAU FEDERATION 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was^o  objection. 
Mr.   SCHWENGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
March    U    the   president   of    the   Iowa 
Farm  Bureau,  J.  Merrill  Anderson,  ad- 
dressed   the    Iowa    congressional    dele- 
gation on  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  an  outstanding  Midwest 
farm    leader    and    a    successful    Iowa 
fanner.^ 
He  has  given  much  thought  to  the 


farm  problems.  He  knows  the  farm  prob- 
lem and  he  speaks  with  deep  convictions 
about  national  issues. 

His  remarks  merit  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  therefore 
include  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  J.  Merrill  Anqebson,  President, 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Mr.  Ciiairman,  honorable  guests.  Farm 
Bureau  leaders.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  b» 
here  in  the  nation's  capltol  tonight,  and  to 
have  our  Congressional  represenUitives  here 
as  our  -uc^t.s  X  want  to  .idd  my  appreciation 
to  our  Senators  and  Rcpresentatlws  for  their 
presence  tonight.  We  do  appreciate  your 
many  courtesies  and  your  willingness  to  lis- 
ten to  our  problems,  our  concerns,  and  our 
hopes. 

To  yu  guests — I  am  proud  to  be  In  the 
company  of  the  men  who  are  your  hosts  here. 
These  men  are  114  of  our  finest  farm  and 
Farm  Bureau  leattcrs.  They  are  giving  their 
time  to  come  here  to  represent  their  county 
Farm  Bureaus.  Tlieir  motivation  Is  their 
desire  to  better  serve  their  country — and  to 
ber.u-r  ;:e;-\e  .urrlcullure. 

As  you  undoubtedly  expect,  we  will  dls- 
fus3  ijrielly  same  of  oiu-  problems  and  con- 
cerns withyou.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
nut  to  refer  in  some  way  to  the  increasing 
:in(l  ever  more  serious  cost-price  squeeze.  We 
iu-e  here  to  talk  about  legislation  that  we  be- 
lieve will  help  farmers  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic situ.ition.  We  are  also  here  to  talk 
about  avoiding  legislation  which  we  be- 
lieve will  make  oiu  situation  more  diflicult 
and  solutions  more  improbable. 

I  believe  we  should  make  it  clear  as  the 
outset  that  we  do  not  particularly  enjoy 
talking  about  our  problems.  We  ;ue  not  com- 
plalners.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  it  is 
orlmarily  your  rcs-onsibility  as  Congressmen 
tj  solve  our  problems.  We  believe  whole- 
hearte<lly  that  economic  ;uid  soci.il  problems 
can  lie  t;atislactorily  solved  only  when  the 
people  involved  take  the  primary  respon- 
.sibiliiy  themselves.  Government  can  only 
help.  In  many  instances,  this  help  can  be 
through  the  elimination  of  roadblocks  to 
•)ri  '.tress. 

In  discussing  farm  economics,  we  do  not 
want  to  imply  that  we  think  net  farm  in- 
come is  this  nations  most  pressing  problem. 
Like  other  citizens,  we  are  gravely  concerned 
about  Viet  Nam.  poverty,  race  relations,  in- 
ternational relations  and  national  morals 
and  integrity. 

I  will  not  discuss  the.^e  issues  In  much  de- 
tail, nor  will  I  attempt  to  place  them  in  order 
of  importance.  Certainly,  Viet  Nam  would 
rank  near  the  top  on  anyone's  list.  In  our 
policv  resolutions  for  1968,  we  state: 

•rhe  Viet  Nam  war  requires  a  total  na- 
tional commitment  if  we  are  to  complete  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  difficult  task  of  stop- 
ping aggression,  restoring  order,  and  permit- 
ting a  properly  constituted  government 
established  by  self-determination  to  func- 
tion. 

'To  our  fighting  men  who  have  shouldered 
this  burden  we  pledge  our  support.  The  free- 
dom they  defend  is  our  freedom.  The  flag 
on  their  battle  standard  is  our  flag." 

This  states  our  position  clearly.  The  ma- 
jority of  Iowa  farmers  do  not  Intend  to  add 
further  to  the  burden  of  criticism  which  our 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  carry,  but 
v.-e  hope  that  a  solution  to  the  Viet  Nam 
problem  can  be  found  before  long. 

Farmers  are  not  intimately,  acquainted 
with  the  stark  realities  resulting  from  pov- 
erty and  impaired  race  relations.  However, 
we  are  not  unsj-mpathetic.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  average  Iowa  farm  family  Is  as 
removed  from  bigotry  as  any  group  in 
America.  Their  nattiral  Inclinations  are  to 
be  extremely  sympathetic  to  the  impover- 
ished and  the  unfortunate.  Farmers  would 
go  as  far  as  any  other  group  to  aid  people 
In  these  circumstances. 


However,  farmers  are  practical  people.  They 
Insist  that  proposed  remedies  be  practical 
and  bring  results.  We  are  opposed  to  violence. 
We  will  not  condone  or  accept  law  violations 
regardless  of  how  worthy  the  cause. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  both  urban  and 
rural  people  tend  to  shift  the  burden  for 
solution  of  problems  to  Washington,  and  to 
federal  laws  and  programs  rather  than  ap- 
plying ourselves  assiduously  and  completely 
to  local  and  practical  solutions.  We  are  seri- 
ously concerned  that  this  over-dependence 
upon  Washington  is  causing  deterioration  of 
the  national  purpose  and  will.  Farmers  know 
full  well  that  federal  appropriations  alone 
cannot  solve  problems.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
that  the  very  number  and  complexity  of  the 
federal  programs  supposedly  designed  to 
help,  may  be  a  deterrent.  Therefore,  we  call 
on  our  congressional  representatives — on  all 
governmental  representatives — to  consolidate 
and  eliminate  the  overlapping  maze  of  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  we  pledge  our  sup- 
port to  those  that  are  carefully  considered 
and  built  on  the  sound  premise  of  encourag- 
ing individual  and  local  government  Initia- 
tive. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  few  issues 
more  directly  related  to  farm  people,  although 
not  unrelated  to  those  I  have  Just  mentioned. 
The  first  Is  Inflation.  As  I  have  indicated,  we 
believe  the  government  is  engaged  In  many 
activities  that  are  fruitless.  Government 
sometimes  over-regulates  or  directly  com- 
petes with  private  enterprise.  We  are  more 
often  on  the  side  of  asking  for  less  govern- 
ment rather  than  more,  but  on  the  subject 
of  inflation,  we  are  emphatic  that  only  gov- 
ernment can  cause  inflation  and  only  govern- 
ment can  prevent  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  psychology  and  moods 
of  the  people  can  temporarily  affect  inflation,  * 
but  the  basic  causes  and  basic  solutions  are 
governmental.  Inflation  results  primarily 
from  unwise  decisions  in  one  or  more  of 
three  governmental  areas  of  responsibility — 
namely,  fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy  and 
monopoly  policy. 

Farmers  do  not  like  high  Interest  rates. 
They  add  more  to  our  cost  of  operation  than 
for  the  average  person  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  wide  margin.  Yet,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  interest  rates  at  present  levels 
in  a  sound  attempt  to  discourage  the  expan- 
sion of  credit  and  the  consequent  pressures 
on  inflation.  We  believe  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  been  doing  a  good  Job  in  their 
role  of  determining  the  amount  of  money 
and  credit  available,  and  establishing  the 
cost  of  that  credit. 

We  believe  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
Inflation  spiral  is  the  government's  fiscal 
policy.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  would  con- 
sider running  $10-$15-$20  and  $25  billion 
dollar  deficits.  We  believe  responsibility  for 
this  situation  rests  both  with  the  President 
and  with  the  Congress.  The  President  said 
he  was  recommending  a  tight  budget,  but  he 
has  not  done  this.  He  inferred  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  primarily  caused  by  national  defense 
expenditures.  We  cannot  accept  this  excuse. 
The  facts  show  that  domestic  expenditures 
have  risen  far  more  rapidly  than  have  those 
for  national  defense.  . . 

Evidence  of  unnecessary  programs  and 
wasteful  expenditures  is  plentiful.  We  think 
there  have  been  changes  in  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedtures  to  make  the  deficit  seem  smaller, 
rather  than  concentrating  on  reducing  the 
expenditures. 

The  President  Is  not  entirely  to  blame. 
Congress  has  reftised  to  give  up  some  of  its 
pet  and  pork  barreling  projects.  We  are  still 
spending  money  on  land  reclamation  and  in 
other  ways  increasing  production  even 
though  we  are  still  confronted  with  sur- 
pluses. Reputable  economists  tell  us  we  are 
likely  to  be  faced  with  production  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  spite  of  these  facts. 
Congress  has  regularly  voted  more  appropri- 
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tions  in  the  other  areas  as  well  as  others 
than  the  Administration  requested.  AFBF 
Board  recommended  a  little  more  than  7  bll- 
Uon  reduction  in  the  Budget  W^are  liere^ 
urge  as  strongly  as  we  know  how  that  om 
Iowa  Representatives  do  everything  they  can 
to  chapge  this  dangerous  course  m'  f  "on  is 
iKreater  tax  on  the  aged  and  on  all  others 
wh^e  income  tend  to  be  fixed.  It  's  ^bUous 
that  inflation  i.'^.  a  real  threat  to  our  national 
sectrlU    and  to  our  ability  to  sUibllize  the 

^■"Tnfia°tion  is  closely  connected  wUh  another 
subject  in   which    we  have   great   interest 
that  of  international  trade.  I  suppose  we  in 
Farm   B  ^reau   would   plead   guilty   to  being 
Si  coi^ervatives."  But  we  are  not  conser- 

L  Ihil" We  '"A"  approxlm..e.y  .6  Bmion 

'''we'in^e  a  trend  toward  trade  restrictions. 
W^lmXe  vou  not  to  yield  to  this  tempta- 
uon-m  our- interests  and  In  the  int|.rests  of 

^"olToursTihere  must  be  reasonable  regu 
latlon  to  prevent  foreign  countries  from 
dSing  on  our  markets,  bankrupting  ur 
ni^ucers  and  then  not  being  able  or  will- 
fnT^  supply  the  market  over  ^  'ong  period 
^f  time  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  la 
vored  using  the  escape  clause  provided  m  the 
yored  us  ng  I.  ^         situation  a  year  or 

ira^o    we  now  1a%°r  some  changes  In  the 

ik^-tr^^.r^w;w^3e 
able    to    increase    our    markets    abroad.    We 

""Te  'a^s"  TuggeTt  thTl^^  is  the   height  of 
fo^fshn:^  to'fhlnk  we  can  -ise  impor^t  -- 

^e^thrrgh  this  inrmedlately.  They  have  no 

™™.    under  a  sovernmentjl  latm  proetam 

Weh  aTmey  ha  e  ever  been  In  history-farm 
p  fc^es^are  rLulting  m  ^^e  lowest  percenoi 

''^^^^\rvlewof^il'es:""dilput?bi:fa°ctrwe 
"?a  a  loss  o  tmderstand  why  Congress 
':^'uld  continue  to  encourage  and  conduct 
The  present  government  price  support  and 
production  regulation  program. 

we  often  recall  the  long  years  of  debate 
around  the  90  per  cent  of  parity  -^PP°l' ^^l 
^le    we  pointed  out  then,  as  we  point  out 
now.  ^afprice  supports  established  too  high 
hold  a  world  umbrella  over  prices.  They  en 
TnuraL   excessive    production   at   home   and 
abroaf  "^he   Imerfcan   Soybean   Association 
fs  currently  very  much  concerned  about  t^ 
effect    of    the    $2.50    support   on   so> beans— 
fwch   has   encouraged    soybean    Product  on 
Tn  Mexico  and   the  southern  Unit^^^^^f^^^; 
Minflower  seed  in   Russia  rapeseed  in  otner 
counwTes     and    general    compeUtion    every- 
where  fa^SO  is  not  too  high  a  price  for  soy- 
beans but  it  IS  too  high  and  too  rigid  a  floor 
The  answer  is  not  in  higher  price  supports. 
The    answer    is    not   in    government   pay- 
ments. An  aide  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture  stated   about   six   months   -'go-ev-i- 

dently  to  frighten  ^^^'^"^:,'^'jrAtver 
.hit    If   the    President   would   even   whisper. 
™entf  would  i>e  eliminated-  We  do  no 
ke    o  depend  for  a  sizeable  Portion  o    our 
nc^.me  on  whether  or  not  the  President  or 
\nvone  else  decides  to  whisper.  Payments  do 
c   CO   rage   production.  They  also  encourage 
ner  erence  abroad   with   our  export^^    Tl  e> 
•ontnbute  to  the  national  dchcit,  w>ile  do- 
ne nothing  to  solve  larm  income  problems^ 
1  cannot  remember  ever  talking  to  a  sing  e 
farmer    who    feels    that    acreage    allotments 
a.^  been  established  lairiy.  «"rely   it  ks  ob- 
vious that  the  history  ■'PPr°-^^'\^'^''"^   ' ^f, 
rce^t   allotment   to   those   individuals   who 
ontributed  most  m  the  past  to  tbe  siirphis 
problem.     Furthermore.       linking     '•^r^f'^^ 
rp-iii/e    there   Is   no   way    to   falrlj    cstaDiisn 
aio  ments  and  quof.vs  unless  you  accept  the 
ide  1     f  equal  .hares  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with     he^  philosophy    of    private    enterprise. 
Statistics  will   prove,   too.   that   these   allot- 
ments have  not  reduced  production. 

Tlese  programs  have  proved  their  unwork- 
abilitv  Repeal  them.  Substitute  more  work- 
able progrimis.  In  the  long  run.  we  hope  that 
no  production  adjustment  programs  will  be 
necessary,  but  for  the  time  being  we  suggest 
five  very  specific  ideas: 

I    The  first  IS  a  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram    f  40  to  GO  million  acres,  wlUi  whole 
amis  encouraged-acquired  or  a  bid  basis^  A 
studv  at  the  Center  lor  Agricultural  .\djusi 
r^en     at   -Xmes.  indicates  that  this  ,>rogram 
Tould  be  fully  implemented  by  Paj'"?  •'  'j'^  ; 
ficient  amount  to  encourage  farmers  to  place 
this   much   land    m    the   reserve-a  so.    that 
a  mei.  that  might  be  displaced  voUiivtari  y 
or  otherwise,  rould  be  retrained  and  moved 
to  new    obs-that  all  businesses  impaired  l>y 
the  urogram  could  be  purchased-and  all  ol 
ihL   lor   less  money   than   our  present   pro- 
gram   and  that  It  would  be  more  effective. 
Lwould   be   voluntary.   It  would   get   away 
irom  allotments.  It  would  get  a^'^V  1^°")^^': 
ect  pavments.   Legislation   Is  on  the   books 
making"  it  possible.  We  need  appropriations 
"nd    these    appropriations   would   mean   less 
monev  expended  on  agriculture. 

II.  Our  next  suggestion  is  a  floo''-t>Pe  re 
rour=e  loan— probatalv  near  the  present  level 
Tl oans  lor  c?rn  and.  probably,  a  little  lower 

^°ThirrTcourse  loan  would  obviously  guar- 
antee a  price  only  temporarily.  We  would 
oint  out  however,  that  a  nonrecourse  loan 
can  contribute  nothing  in  addition  except  as 
he  commodity  is  delivered  into  Pov-errmien^ 
warehouses.  While  it  is  there.  '^  /Represses 
market  prices-and  it  depresses  them  even 
more  when  it  comes  out  of  storage. 

Ill  We  also  favor  a  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
^rxm  as  suggested  by  President  Johnson.  But 
;"  v^-ant  the  government  to  purchase  these 
^t^pues  m  the'  marketplace.  ^^  mone^-  now 
be  lie  used  for  pavments  could  certainly  i:>e 
us  d'n"ore  profitably  t^  purchase  addniona 
commoditles-hopefully,  U,  be  used  intelh- 
gentlv    abroad    to   further   world   peace   and 

""iTwI'ire 'opposed  to  the  so-called"  stra- 
tegic Reserve  "  o?  national  food  >>ank  _Pur- 
chasing  of  supplies  for  these  so-called  re- 
serves would  probably  help  prices  t«mpo- 
rar  IV  The  long-run  results  would  be  lower 
pncJs  f^or  farmlrs.  When  Secretary  Freeing 
was  moving  government  supplies  of  feed 
gr-flnsi°ito  the  market  a  couple  of  years  ago 
we  protested  because  of  the  depressing  effect 
on  pr°cts.  The  Secretary  admitted  this.  l:ut 
he  said:    'At  least,  they're  being  used  up  and 

sn't  that  better  than  having  them  hanging 
there' "  He  had  a  point.  But  if  It  was  so  good 

.0  work  these  reserves  out,  why  build  them 

"'^he  "Strategic  reserve"  Is  a  nilsnomer^  We 
are  In  no  danger  of  being  short  of  food  sup- 
nlies  A  land  conservation  reserve— the 
fillers  ability  to  Pr-^uce-along  with  our 
current  suppUes-these  are  more  than  ade 


quate  strategic  reserves.  This    "strategic  re- 
serve"'  Is  merely   a   political   gimmick   in  .vn 

election    vear.  ..,».i 

List  but  not  least,  farmers  t>Tday  are  Mt.il- 
IV  interested  in  building  tjarpainlng  power 
n  he  market  place  If  farm  bargaining  is  o 
ecome  .ti.ctne  government.  -"  ■n^"^«^„'^,^^ 
«reatest  contribution  through  S  109  ■  which 
protects  the  jiroducers  from  processors  d'.s- 
mmination.  We  urge  that  vou  give  this  meas- 
ure vour  full  support 

Let  me  close  by  ..gain  .xprcs.sing  -ur  ..p- 
nreciation  to  our  guests  We  do  understand 
e  dimculty  of  your  "ecs^'"-  We  undor^ 
stand  the  necessity  of  being  re-elected  f  V  u 
,re  to  .fleet  the  course  ol  future  l.ws  W^ 
nrm  V  "ueve  that  the  courage  and  honesty 
ou  exhibit  pays  off  even  better  in  the  Yotmg 
ixioth   than  docs   temporary  expedienc> 

We  know  most  of  you  well  enotigh  to  have 
contfdence  that  you  place  the  ^velf^ue  of  tlie 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  lo^^""^ .;'''°^  >°,^,^ 
own    r.uerests.    We   hope    that   we.     OO"   " " 
exhibit   thi.,    kind    of   courage     We    are   ton- 
tanm  trying  to  better  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  neighbors,  and  the  prob 
en  s   and    complexities   <.f    '"^^"%^»^"^'    :^.- 
urs   We  want  to  do  our  part  toW-ard  achlev- 
.;  K  the  world  prosperity  and  world  peace  that 
;"  w-    h.n  our  grasp  if  the  people  ol  the  world 
!-in-and     will -accept     effective     economic 
;.o!utions  and  desirable  political  goals. 


A  MOST  MEMORABLE  EXPERIENCE 
Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  c'^^^^pd  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  .series  of  etteis^ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    i^entleman    from 

Tennessee'? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  a  most  memorable 
experience  which  I  had  last  Friday  eve- 
Si  think  I  can  best  describe  this  ex- 
nerience  by  inserlins  in  the  Record  a 
se,'ies  of  letters  which  I  exchanged  with 
Miss  Betsy  Bowers  of  Elizabethlon.  rLUii. 

They  follow: 

Elizabetiiton.  Tenn  . 

.1/arc/i   l>.  J9G8. 

Hon.  James  H.  Qvii-len. 

Waslungton.  DC.  c-„^„,   •rr.^o.^ 

MY  DE.^R  Mr.  QUILLEN  Girl  scout  Troop 
-  049  of  Elizabeth  ton.  Tennessee,  are  having 
T  Father-Daughter  Banquet  on  Friday  niuht 
't  6  30  o'clock  at  our  school  .Hunter  We- 
mentarv-Senator  Marshall's  Lome  .oni- 
munitvi    March   15.   1968. 

Honorable  QuiUen  may  I  take  this  method, 
of  ask?ng  vou  to  be  my  ..dopted  father  lor 
this  special  occasion.  There  is  no  one  else 
In  thls^Jholc  wide  world  I  would  rather  have 

'"^ri^ldcrs  fid  us  that  lor  this  I5...que.^ 
we  could  invi"..  ..nyone  we  desired  to  So  I 
have  a  problem.  I  have  two  sisters  who  ..i.,o 
re  Girl  Scout.s  and  will  be  -aklng  a  i.i  -ht. 
We  have  onlv  one  lather  anJ  one  ^-faiid- 
lathe  .So  wecan  t  divide  2  lor  3.  1  dtose  'o 
be  the  one  to  find  an  adopted  lather  for  th..t 

'''l-"ou^.re  the  one  I  want  with  all  my  heart. 
YOU  gav^  our  troop  such  a  beautil.  ilag. 
^nd  vou  can  make  sure  wc  treasure  ...  ve 
and  respect  it  and  have  'earned  to  know  w!^ 
it  reoresents  in  our  lives  and  what  u  rcim 
stands  for.  Thank  you  for  your  wonoeriul 
fpeech  we  have  a  copy  ol  It,  you  maae  to  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  And  the  law  that 
was   passed   protecting   it. 

We  plan  to  have  our  beautiful  t^ag  dis- 
plavecl  t  our  banquet,  and  since  this  is  t^e 
first  big  event,  we  Girl  Scouts,  Irave  lad  an 
opportunity  to  have  in  our  community.  We 
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thought  this  would  be  our  very  best  time  to 
really  dedicate  our  flag  and  let  all  bur  com- 
^munlty  know,  who  sent  it  to  us.  and  how 
much  we  appreciate  it.  Do  hope  you  can  be 
present. 

Many  people,  from  all  walks  of  lire,  will 
be  attending  our  little  Olrl  Scout  get  to- 
gether. The  girls  are  all  so  proud  to  be 
honoring  their  father  or  adopted  father  on 
that  night.  But  if  you  accept  my  invitation, 
I  know  I  shall  be  the  happiest  little  girl  there. 
I  have  kept  this  a  secret^-so  if  you  come  it 
will  really  be  a  surprise  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  we  know  you  are  so  busy  doing 
all  things  {I  good  Representative  does,  that  if 
you  can  not  come,  I  will  understand.  But  I 
will  be  praying  that  God  will  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  be  my  father  for  just  a  few  hours. 
You  know.  Honorable  QulUen,  that  wouW 
make  a  dream  of  a  little  girl  come  true  and  a 
life  long  memory  of  a  happy  time  to  cherish 
forever. 

So  if  you  make  it  possible  for  a  whole 
host  of  little  girl#to  shout  with  glee,  please 
come.  It  is  very  ftuportant  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  a  wonderful  time. 

Oh  I  forgot'to  tell  you.  I  am  9  years  old  and 
in  the  fourth  grade  of  our  school.  My  rela- 
tives, grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins 
and  parent^^are  "good  Republicans"  and  most 
of  all  I  am  too. 

If  at  all  possible,  write  and  let  me  know 
if  you  can  come.  If  you  can  not  then  I  will 
have  to  hunt  me  another  father,  but  I  pray 
I  don't  have  to  do  that. 

If  you  can  come,  and  want  us  to  meet  you 
somewhere  (airport  or  Ellzabethon  or  etc.) 
we  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Hunter  school  is  on 
the  Highway  No.  91,  out  of  Ellzabethton 
about  4  miles. 

Excuse  this  kind  of  Invitation  please,  but  I 
could  not  put  in  a  little  invitation  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  made  one — but  it  wouldn't 
do— sorry  to  take  up  your  precious  Ume,  but 
I  wanted  you  most  of  all  and  I  had  no  otl.er 
way  to  let  you  know. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  I  love  you  and  I 
will  never  be  able  to  sleep  until  I  hear  irom 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Betsy  Bowers. 

(Note. — Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pretl  Carl 
Bowers,  110  East  "K"  St.,  Ellzabethton,  Tenn. 
Grandparents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roby  D.  Eowers, 
Rt.  2.  Box  34.  Ellzabethton,  Tenn.) 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvEf.. 
Wasliington,  DC.  March  8  1968. 
Miss  Betsy  Bowers, 
c  o  Mr.  Roby  D.  Boweijs, 
Eli:abethton,  Tenn. 

De.\r  Betsy  :  Your  wonderful  letter  arrived 
this  morning.  I  am  deeply  honored  th&t  you 
would  ask  me  to  be  your  adopted  father  for 
your  Girl  Scout  "Troop  Pather-Daughi'-r 
BanijUet  on  Friday  night,  March  15,  1968. 

I  have  never  read  a  more  moving  or 
thoughtful  letter  from  anyone.  Needless  to 
say,  it  touches  me  greatly  and  just  breaks 
my  heart  to  decUAe  your  invitation. 

i  am  ^eaiiing  at  the  American  Legion 
meeting  in  Rogersvllle  on  the  same  date  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  tliis  reason,  I  can't 
be  with  you.  It  would  please  me  greatly  to  be 
there  with  you,  but  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand I  must  keep  the  commitment  I  made 
some  time  ago. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  troop  liked  the  flag,  and  I  am 
real  proud  that  you  are  having  it  promi- 
neiitlv  displayed.  Our  flag  means  more  than 
Just  a  piece  of  cloth— it  is  our  heriUge,  it  is 
our  Country,  and  it  is  all  of  these  things  and 
many  more.  As  I  said  on  the  House  floor,  "If 
our  hag  is  worth  dying  for,  it  is  worth  pro- 
tecting." 

I  am  sending  you  an  autographed  picture 
In  remembrance  of  your  invitation,  and  I  am 
also  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  some 
booklets. 
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My  sincere  congratulations  '.o  you  for  the 
outstanding  Job  that  you  are  doing,  and  I 
know  that  the  future  holds  many  wonderful 
things  in  store  for  you. 

Please  extend  my  very  best  to  your  daddy, 
mother  and  sisters  and  all. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Qdillen. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  11,  1968. 
Miss  Betsy  Bovvers. 
c  o  Mr.  Roby  D.  Bowers. 
Elizabethton.  Tenn. 

Dear  Betsy:  Since  writing  you  on  March  8, 
1968.  telling  vou  that  I  couldn't  be  with  you 
for  vour  Girl  Scout  Father-Daughter  Ban- 
quet on  March  15.1  have  been  unable  to  get 
your  most  heartfelt  invitation  off  my  mind. 
Your  letter  kept  recurring  to  me  because  of 
its  sinceritv,  but  mainly  because  you  wanted 
me  to  be  your  adopted  father  for  that 
evening. 

This  is  Just  a  note  to  say  that  I  can  be 
with  you.  Your  grandmother  told  me  that 
she  could  re-arrange  your  Girl  Scout  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  commence  at  5:00  p.m. 
inste;id  of  6:30  p.m.  Now,  I  can  make  both 
meetings.  ' 

The  lionor  that  you  have  paid  me  is  some- 
thing that  I  shall  cherish  forever.  As  I  said, 
I  have  never  received  a  more  moving  arid 
thoughtful  invitation  from  anyone.  I  am 
looking  forward  so  much  to  being  with  you 
.and  I  will  be  there  a  little  early.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  that  you  meet  me. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  trib- 
ute. No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid 
anyone. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Qim-LEN. 


MINE    MAINTENANCE    MECHANICS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  iias  begun  its 
fourth  year  of  operation  of  a  training 
program  designed  to  relieve  the  severe 
shortage  of  maintenance  mechanics  in 
the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  of 
the  area  with  Federal  funds  of  $328,963. 
The  program  is  conducted  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963,  which  I  have  long  supported. 

Training  in  the  project  is  conducted 
on  a  full-time  basis.  The  students,  who 
are  unemployed  men  lacking  the  skills 
needed  in  modern  industrj'.  are  accepted 
through  th£  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Employment  Security  Service.  They  at- 
tend school  35   hours  per  week  for  46 

WG8ks 

The  first  program  was  begun  March 
1,  1965.  In  the  three  programs  that  have 
been  completed  since  then,  200  men  have 
been  accepted,  and  173  of  these  have 
graduated  for  a  completion  percentage 
of  86.5  percent.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
high  percentage  of  completion  for  adult 
education  projects,  and  especially  for 
one  of  such  duration  and  intensity.  Even 
more  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  graduates  were  hired  upon 
graduation. 

The  subject  matter  content  of  the 
course  includes  electricity,  hydraulics, 
and    mechanics,    approximately    evenly 


distributed  between  classroom  and  shop 
work.  In  addition  to  purchased  equip- 
ment, the  generosity  of  surrounding  coal 
mining  and  equipment  companies  has 
helped  to  make  this  one  of  the  best 
teaching  and  training  shops  in  existence. 

The  school  plant,  located  at  Elders 
Ridge — Indiana  County— was  presented 
as  a  gift  to  the  university  by  the  Joy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Franklin,  Pa.  They 
had  originally  built  and  used  the  plant 
as  an  experimental  and  development  - 
center,  but  had  phased  it  out  about  a 
year  earlier. 

Although  coal  mining  has  been  the 
largest  common  employer  of  these  grad- 
uates, other  Industries  have  begun  to 
compete  for  them.  Salt,  potash,  and  other 
non-coal-mining  companies  have  taken 
some  of  the  men,  while  others  have 
gone  with  construction,  manufacturing, 
or  public  utility  companies.  In  any  case, 
they  are  employed  as  skilled  men,  able 
to  grow  with  their  companies,  and  within 
them.  Some  of  the  earlier  graduates  have 
already  been  promoted  to  management 
ranks. 

REFORM  OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  draft  law  affects  more 
American  families  in  a  more  personal 
way  than  any  other  Federal  program  in- 
cluding the  income  tax.  Even  families  too 
poor  to  be  liable  for  income  tax  are  liable 
for  the  draft.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  the  Nation  and  the  administration 
that  the  draft  operate  on  an  intelligent 
basis,  supplying  the  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  with  absolute  equity,  complete 
impartiality,  and  total  justice.  Further,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  draft  be  operated 
not  in  a  vacuum,  but  as  part  of  a  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  total  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Today  the  draft  does  not  work  this 
way.  It  is  not  administered  with  complete 
impartiality  or  with  total  justice,  and  the 
Armed  Forces'  requirements  for  man- 
power are  not  weighed  or  determined 
within  a  coherent  framework  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  manpower  needs. 

The  basic  selective  service^  law  imder 
which  we  still  operate  is  now  28  years 
old— older  than  most  of  the  men  who  are 
subject  to  it.  Unlike  wine,  such  legislation 
does  not  necessarily  improve  with  the 
years 

In  1933,  when  the  Army  was  drafting 
roughly  119,000  men.  Congress  extended 
the  existing  selective  service  legislation 
for  4  years  with  little  debate  and  little 
dissent.  At  that  time  I,  like  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congrefes,  voted  for  the  exten- 
sion which  in  oiu:  view  allowed  the  Army 
to  satisfy  its  rioi-mal  peacetime  man- 
power requirements  in  more  or  less  the 
same  way  in  which  it  had  been  satisfying 
those  needs  for  about  2  decades.  The 
number  of  men  affected  by  the  draft  then 
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was  not  exorbitant  and  relatively  few 
personal  hardships  were  wTOUght  by  the 

System. 

When  I  voted  for  the  1963  draft  exten- 
sion I  certainly  did  not  imagine  that 
within  3  years  the  annual  draft  quota 
would  have  tripled,  or  that  we  would  ul- 
timately witness,  as  we  do  today,  a  draft 
call  for  48,000  men  in  a  single  month. 
The  four  draft  calls  this  year  already  in- 
volve 144  300  men,  or  about  25,000  more 
than  the  total  number  of  those  required 
in  1963  when  the  draft  legislation  was  ex- 
tended with  so  little  deliberation.  The 
Pentagon's  order,  announced  February 
23,  for  an  April  callup  of  48,000  men 
means  that  we  now  propose  to  draft  in  a 
single  month  40  percent  of  the  number 
of  men  that  were  drafted  in  all  of  1963. 

Obviously,  draft  legislation  which  may 
have  been  acceptable  when  119,000  men 
annually  were  involved  is  not  necessarily 
acceptable  when  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mUlion  men  are  involved,  as  they  were 
last  year,  or  when— and  here  I  am  pro- 
jecting figures— a  million  or  more  men 
may  eventually  be  involved  if  the  admin- 
istration inexorably  pursues  its  present 
course  of  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  find  it  necessary  to 
escalate  its  draft  calls— as  I  beheve  it 
will— the  inequities,  injustices,  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  selective  service  law 
and  its  appUcation  are  already  amply  re- 
vealed and  have  been  since  1965,  when 
draft  requirements  first  dramatically 
outstripped  the  normal  peacetime  levels 
contemplated  in  the  1963  draft  exten- 
sion. In  1965,  230,991  men  were  drafted, 
almost  twice   the   number  inducted   in 

1963.  ^  .    . 

The  following  year.  1966,  this  number 
had  risen  to  382.010,  more  than  three 
times  the  1963  level,  and  by  then  the 
failures  of  our  draft  legislation  were 
clear.  Deferment  policies  were  confused, 
decisions  were  inconsistent  from  draft 
board  to  draft  board,  from  county  to 
county,  and  from  State  to  State,  and 
Federal  direction  was  inclusive  and  am- 
biguous. There  have  not  been  and  still 
are  not  any  established  national  stand- 
ards to  guide  the  action  of  individual 
draft  boards. 

Fiu-ther  escalation  will  only  compound 
existing  inequities  which  already  urgent- 
ly demand  correction. 
I    In   concrete   terms,   this   meant   that 
while    Baltimore    County    might    draft 
teachers,  Frederick  County  might  not: 
that  in  fact,  the  draft  status  of  a  teacher, 
a  policeman,  a  fireman,  or  a  law  student 
was  determined  by  chance— the  chance 
of   where   he   happens   to   report — that 
while    college    and    university    students 
"satisfactorily     pursuing     a     full-time 
course  of  instruction"  were  eligible  for 
deferment,   students   v.'ho   must   attend 
school  part  time  and  work  part  time  to 
finance  their  education  enjoyed  no  de- 
ferment—that until  Congress  restricted 
the  use  of  tests,  an  average  student  in 
a    first-class    college    could   have   been 
drafted,  although  he  would  not  have  been 
vulnerable  had  he  cone  to  a  poor  col- 
lege where  for  lack  of  competition  he 
could  have  excelled— and  that  betv.'een 
States  boasting  essentially  similar  edu- 
cation systems,  industrial  concentration 
^      and  ethnic  makeup  there  were  strikingly 
different  4-F  deferment  rates. 
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Til'  practice  of  taking  the  oldest  1-A's 
first  when  coupled  with  the  educational 
deferment  procedures  too  often  gave  a 
total  exemption  from  military  service  to 
all  those  rich  enough  and  clever  enough 
to  spend  the  days  of  their  youth  on  the 
campus  instead  of  in  camp. 

Thi'i  is  an  unpleasant  analogy  to  the 
archaic  Civil  War  practice  of  purchas- 
ing a  substitute. 

In  .simple  terms,  all  these  examples 
boil  down  u  the  fact  that  the  selective 
service  has  "sheeted"  draftees  not  on  a 
rational  basis,  but  to  a  large  degree  by 
accidental  circumstances  such  as  no» 
rich  or  poor  a  man  is,  or  where  he  hap- 
pens to  be  registered.  • 

There  are  other  inconsistencies  in  tne 
ways  the  Nation  recruits  its  military 
manpower,  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
Ihe  selective  service  law,  but  pertinent 
to  its  application.  _ 

For  example,  there  is  the  typical  case 
of  a  voung  man  who  has  worked  in  my 
office' under  the  Government  intern  pro- 
gram  and   is   now    attending   graduate 
school.   Recently   he   decided,   wisely   I 
thought,  to  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and   finish   his   military-    service   before 
going  on  to  further  studies.  He  failed  his 
physical  examination.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  entered  a  new  semester  than  he  re- 
ceived a  notification  from  his  draft  board 
that    by  their  sUndards  for  induction, 
he  was  1-A  and  eligible  for  callup  at  any 
t>me  To  me,  this  is  incredible.  But  'you  d 
better  believe  if— it  happens  every  day. 
Or  take  the  distinction  the  Defense 
Department  makes  between  the  passmg 
scores  of  high  school  graduates  and  hign 
school  dropouts  on   the   Armed  Forces 
mental  test.  It  may  not  seem  credible, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate who  scores  .  -.  low  as  the  16th  per- 
centile is  eligible  for  the  draft,  while  a 
high  school  dropout  who  scores  in  the 
30th  percentile  cannot  enlist  unless  he 
also  passes  another  battery  of  tests. 

In  May  1966.  a  group  of  over  20  House 
Republicans,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
issued  a  series  of  six  reports  calling  for 
congressional    investigation    extensively 
detailing    the    need    for    draft    reform. 
Within  a  month,  hearings  had  begun  in 
the  House,  and  2  weeks  later  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Selective  Service— the  Marshall 
Commission— to  study  the  draft  laws  and 
make  recommendations  for  improvement. 
"When,  early  last  year.  Congress  once 
again  took  up  tne  question  of  extending 
the  draft,  there  seemed  to  be  an  encour- 
aging prospect  for  reform.  This  promise 
proved  illusory,   however,   and   the   bill 
which  finally  came  to  the  House  fioor  on 
May  25.  1967,  embodied  only  very  mmi- 
mal  reforms.  It  did  at  least  make  provi- 
sion for  nationwide  deferment  standards, 
and  two  amendments  offered  by  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
sought  to  reduce  inequities  in  the  stu- 
dent deferment  practices. 

Inadequate  as  the  bUl  was.  it  was  at 
least  an  improvement  over  previous  se- 
lective service  legislation  and  deserved 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress. 
This,  unfortunately,  was  not  to  be. 

The  draft  bill  was  deliberately  and  in- 
appropriately called  up  at  5  p.m.  on  May 
25  by  the  majority  leadership  on  the 
heels  of  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  and 


at  a  moment  when  Members  of  the  House 
were   bv   no   means   fresh,   having    ad- 
journed at  2  a.m.  the  same  morning  after 
flays  of  virtually  round-the-clock  highly 
char-cd  and  emotional  debate  on  the  ed- 
ucation bill.  Quite  early  in  the  debate  on 
the  draft  bill  the  administration  leaders 
•successfully  moved  to  cut  off  debate,  and 
a  limit  of  10:15  p.m.  was  .set.  Tlius  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  were  laiven  exactly 
4  hours  and  45  minutes,  after  quorum 
calls    to    di.scuss   vital   legislation   that 
bince  its  enactment  Ihrouah  April  of  this 
year  will  have  directly  affected  the  lives 
of  over  275.000  young  men,  about  5,000  of 
whom  will  have  come  from  Maryland. 

What  is  worse,  the  sponsors  of  \'ital 
amendments  affecting  undergraduate  de- 
ferments were  given  exactly  60  seconds 
apiece  to  explain  their  amendments.  It 
is  shocking  but  not  surprising,  un^cr 
these  circumstances,  that  those  two  criti- 
cal amendments  never  Imd  a  chance  of 
adoption.  ,        , 

Wh^n  a  fir^al  version  of  the  alrcaoj 
emasculated  bill  emerged  from  confer- 
ence, the  national  standards  provisions 
liad  been  removed  and  the  conferees  had 
even  deleted  a  simple  statement  of  m- 
t-nt  that  the  armed  services  should  try 
to  minimize  draf.  calls  and  rely  as  much 
as  possible  on  voluntarj'  enlistments. 

The  House  passed  this  conference  re- 
port bv  a  vote  of  377  to  29.  I  was  one  of 
the  29  who  voted  against  the  bill.  I  am 
proud  of  that  vote,  and  I  become  more 
proud  of  it  cverj'  day  as  the  draft  in- 
creases and  the  weight  of  draft  inequities 

^'l\-as  gratified  to  learn  that  Senator 
Tydings  has  recently  come  out  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  draft  law  and  procedures,  as 
has  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
Representative     Mendel     Rivers,     the 
Democratic     chairman    of    the     House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  been 
protesting  the  inequities  of  the  draft  law 
by  word  for  the  past  2  years  and  I  pro- 
tested with  my  vote  last  June.  I  do  not 
intend  to  stop  protesting  untU  I  Get  re- 
sults. ,  ,  ,  „ 
The  last  3  veais  have  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  that  little  or  nothing  wiU  be  done 
about  the  draft  if  we  wait  for  the  admin- 
istration to  act.  The  executive  branch 
wavered    for    7    full    months    on    the 
question  of  graduate  student  deferments 
and  then  dropped   the  bombshell  that 
tiiere  would  be  no  new  graduate  student 
deferments  except  in  medical  and  medi- 
cal-related fields. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  tempo- 
rized for  the  same  length  of  time  on  the 
question  of  occui:ational  deferments  and 
luiallv,  bv  failing  to  establish  any  :.:i- 
tionai  L'uidellnes.  i  assed  tho  buck  back 
to  t'nc  local  draft  boards.  ^ 

The  Marshall  Commission  ran  out  t^i. 
funds  90  days  after  its  report  was  iWca. 
and  6  weeks  after  the  President  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  contmued  for 
another  year.  Meanwhile.  !.till  another 
study  of  the  Selective  Service  System.,  a 
studv  which  has  the  approval  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara.  Selective  Servi-c 
Director  Hershey.  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau languishes  in  a  safe  at  the  Pentagon 
while  the  White  House  decides  whetner 
or  not  to  release  it.  _ 

I  iDersonaUy  have  haa  my  nil  of  the 
inequities  and  injustices  spawned  by  in- 
adequate legislation  and   inept  leader- 
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ship.  I  intend  to  make  reform  of  the 
draft-a  major  issue  and  I  intend  to  press 
for  new  legislation  in  this  field. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
make  eight  specific  reforms  in  the  cur- 
rent law:  ^^  ^ 

First,  my  bill  would  require  that  na- 
tional standards  for  occupational  defer- 
ments be  established  and  adhered  to. 

Second,  the  bill  would  explicitly  pro- 
vide for  equal  treatment  for  all  full-time 
students  in  good  academic  standing  at 
junior  and  community  colleges,  and 
equitable  treatment  for  all  part-time  stu- 
dents whose  course  of  study  is  directed 
toward  enrichment  of  our  national  man- 
power resources. 

Third,  the  bill  would  extend  defer- 
ment— not  an  exemption,  but  a  defer- 
ment—to students  already  in  graduate 
school,  to  permit  them  to  finish  their 
degree  work  before  entering  military 
service, .  subject  to  national  priorities 
which  should  long  since  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Fourth,  my  bill  would  remove  the  pro- 
vision in  the  present  legislatiow  which 
prohibits  the  President  from  authorizing 
a  lottery  or  other  means  of  random  selec- 
•tion  of  draftees.  Ending  this  ban  would 
not  automatically  make  a  lottery  man- 
datory, but  would  simply  open  another 
possible  avenue  of  approach  to  the  selec- 
tion of  inductees.  One  sound  use  of  a 
lottery  would  be  to  provide  a  form  of 
transition  from  the  present  practice  of 
drafting  the  older  men  first  in  the  selec- 
tive service  pool  toward  the  well-adver- 
tised goal  of  drafting  younger  men  witii- 
"out  granting  a  virtual  immunity  to  all 
in  between. 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  reserve  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  effect  a  uniform  sus- 
pension of  student  deferments  across  the 
.  land  in  accordance  with  national  re- 
quirements in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  At  present  the  President  may 
suspend  or  lift  student  deferments 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  needs  of  the  ^ 
Armed  Forces  dictate  such  a  step. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  require  that  phys- 
ical and  mental  standards  for  induction 
through  the  draft  be  no  lower,  except 
in  time  of  war,  than  those  applied  to 
men  trying  to  enlist  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. ^.  . 
Seventh,  the  bill  would  require  that 
draft  quotas  be  set  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  permit  local  boards  to  notify 
draftees  at  least  30  days  and  preferably 
45  days  in  advance  of  induction. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  reiterate  the 
statement  of  congressional  intent  passed 
by  the  House  last  year,  that  our  military 
manpower  needs  be  met,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  volunteers. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  these 
proposed  changes,  if  enacted,  would  mi- 
raculously eradicate  all  the  problems 
connected  with  the  draft.  They  are  mere- 
ly what  I  consider  the  most  urgently 
needed  reforms  to  inject  some  element 
of  justice  into  a  system  that  is  patently 

unjust.  ,,  J  r 

Last  year  3,383  men  were  called  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  draft.  So 
far  this  year  Maryland's  monthly  draft 
quotas  have  been  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  they  were  at  this  time  last 
year.    If   the   present   trend    continues, 


about  10.000  men  from  this  State  alone 
will  have  been  drafted  by  the  end  of  this 
year  Surely  the  very  least  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  can  do  for  these 
10,000  men— and  all  men  in  our  draft 
pools— is  to  assure  them  that  the  method 
of  their  selection  will  be  intelligent,  im- 
partial and  just. 

I  would  hope  tliat  we  could  do  more. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  find  creative 
political  solutions  that  would  enable  us 
to  scale  down  our  military  commitments 
in  Vietnam.  But  as  long  as  such  solutions 
elude  us,  we  must  at  least  insure  that  our 
draft  practices  are  both  scrupulously  fair 
and  consonant  with,  and  subordinate  to 
the  total  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  insure  that  we  do  not  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  that  we  do  not,  for 
instance,  depopulate  the  Nation's  schools 
only  to  discover  too  late  that  the  very 
halls  we  emptied  once  bred  men  capable 
of  finding  the  creative  solutions  to  this 
Nation's  problems. 


THE  OTEPKA   CASE  FAR  PROM 
BEING  OVER 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .     ^.       i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large 
quantitv  of  mail  which  I  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  my  district  and  Minnesota 
generally  pleading  for  justice  in  the 
Otepka  case  certainly  convinces  me  that, 
in  the  minds  of  the  voters  at  least,  this 
case  is  far  from  being  over. 

The  harassment  of  and  attempt  to 
destroy  Otto  Otepka  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in 
the  histoi-v  of  our  State  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  injustice  to  Mr. 
Otepka  in  this  one  instance,  we  have 
the  inherent  danger  these  sort  of  cir- 
cumstances portend  generally  for  civil 
service  careers.  The  time,  effort,  and 
money  which  has  been  put  into  this  long 
series  of  appeals  by  Mr.  Otepka  would 
make  a  similar  effort  by  many  a  career 
Government  employee  impractical,  if  not 
impossible. 

Probably  most  serious  to  our  Nation 
as  a  whole  are  the  questions  the  case 
presents  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
internal  security  operations  within  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr  Otepka  is  now  pursuing  his  ap- 
peal from  adverse  State  Department  ac- 
tion through  the  proper  channels  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  5-year  fight  against  a 
sea  of  Government  bureaucracy  will  be 
met  with  the  complete  vindication  which 
he  deserves.  .  . 

Recently  the  Fairbault,  Minn.,  Daily 
News  carried  a  story  briefly  setting  out 
the  basics  of  the  Otepka  case  which  was 
entitled  'Turmoil  Over  Otepka  Secu- 
rity Case  Is  Far  Prom  Being  Over."  I  am 
sure  that  this  expresses  the  hope  of 
many  of  my  constituents  and  those  of 
my  colleagues  throughout  the  counti-y- 


Without  objection,  I  submit  the  article 
for  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Turmoil  Over  Otepka  Security  Case  Is  Far 
From  Being  Over 
(By  Stan  Benjamin) 
Washington.— The  breaking  of  a  rule,  the 
firing  of  an  employee  ...  in  other  circum- 
stances   the  incident  might  have  caused  no 
more  than  a  ripple  in  the  sea  of  government 
bureavicracy. 

But  the  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka  made  waves. 
Two  years  of  hearings  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee  1  700  pages  of  testimony,  half  a  dozen 
battered  careers  and  a  flotsam  of  angry  edi- 
torials bob  in  its  wake.  And  it  isn't  over  yet. 
Why  such  turmoil? 

In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  de- 
creed that  loyaltv  flies  of  government  em- 
ployes 'Shan  not  be  transmitted  or  disclosed 
except  as  required  in  the  efficient  conduct  of 
business"  without  presidential  authorization. 
In  1963  the  State  Department  suspended, 
then  flred  Otepka,  its  top  security  evaluator, 
for  giving  classified  loyalty  documents  to  Ju- 
Hen  G.  Sourwine,  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
internal  security  subcommittee. 

The  department  charged  that  his  action 
violated  the  Truman  rule.  Otepka  claimed  it 
didn't  and  appealed  for  reinstatement. 

But  more  was  involved  than  an  impersonal 
legalism. 

The  subcommittee  staged  hearings  for  al- 
most two  years,  then  released  20  volumes  of 
testimony,  one  at  a  time. 

At  last  in  June.  1967,  the  department  held 
a  closed  two-week  hearing.  In  December  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  reached  his  de- 
cision: Otepka,  still  on  the  payroll,  would  not 
be  fired;  but  he  would  be  demoted,  repri- 
manded and  reassigned. 

Seeking  full  reinstatement.  Otepka  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If 
that  fails,  the  next  step  would  be  to  take  the 
appeal  to  court. 

In  his  own  defense,  Otepka  has  said  the 
subcommittee's  right  to  obtain  classified  In- 
formation "truly  cannot  be  questioned." 

It  was  more  than  coincidental  that  the 
subcorhmittee  had  been  investigating  State 
Department  security,  leaning  heavily  on  tes- 
timony from  department  officers,  including 
Otepka.  . 

The  subcommittee  reacted  quickly  and 
angrily  when  Otepka  was  flred. 

Called  to  testify.  Rusk  said  the  charges 
were  not  in  retaliation  for  Otepka's  testi- 
iTLony.  ,  ^.  . 

But  he  added,  "I  do  not  believe  the  sub- 
committee wishes  to  permit  unauthorized 
underground  relations  about  which  neither 
you  nor  I  are  informed.  I  am  sure  you  would 
also  agree  that  your  staff  should  work  for 
you  and  the  department's  staff  should  work 
for  the  secretary  of  state." 

Otepka  also  claimed  he  submitted  the  doc- 
uments in  self-defense,  saying  his  boss,  John 
P  Reilly,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  security,  had  disparaged  his  work  and 
integrity  in  subcommittee  testimony. 
Again,  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
"Things  began  to  happen  to  Otto  Otepka 
long  before  he  found  himself  in  a  Jam  be- 
cause he  had  crossed  swords  with  his  boss.' 
the  subcommittee  later  concluded. 

A  Civil  Service  investigator,  Otepka,  then 
38  had  Joined  the  State  Department  as  chief 
of 'its  Division  of  Evaluations  in  1953  and  was 
promoted  in  1957  to  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Security. 

In  January,  1962  Otepka's  job  was  erased 
in  a  staff  reduction  and  he  returned  to  his 
old  position  as  chief  of  evaluations. 

He  later  wrote  that  in  1960  and  1961  he 
reviewed  the  records  of  persons  "with  known 
character  weaknesses,  instability,  inclina- 
tions to  appeasement,  or  leanings  toward 
Utopian  internationalism,  instead  of  solid 
Americanism  ...  my  findings  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  future  actions  against  me  because 
I  have  trod  in  hallowed  places  where  no  other 
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security  officer  ito  the  department  had  dared 

^^Relily  became   deputy  assistant   the   fol- 

^^aflatw  testified,  that  he  found  Otepka 
obsessed  with  the  setback  to  his  career  -to 
a  point  where,  with  respect  to  ttoat  topic,  he 
dc^  not  strike  me  as  being  a  balanced  in- 
dividual." . 
Otepka  had  reviewed  appointees  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  recommended  further 
investigation  in  one  case,  Reilly  said  in  April, 

1963 

But  in  May.  RelUy  expressed  doubte 
"whether  I  am  getting  complete  and  frank 
advice  from  him  on  all  matters."  Ot*pka^he 
said,  had  suggested  a  procedural  change, 
then  objected  to  Us  use. 

That's  when  Otepka  handed  the  subcom- 
mittee the  three  documents— to  prove  Reilly 
wrong,  he  said,  about  the  procedural  change 
and  the  advisory  committee  appointments. 

It  later  emerged  that  Reilly  and  his  aides 
had  tapped  Otepka's  telephone,  searched  his 
desk  and  rifled  his  wastebasket.  Charges  were 
made  that  he  prepared  questions  for  the  sub- 
To^lttee  and  cut  the  classlflcatlon  rom 
some     documents,     but    these    were     later 

'^^R^^indicated  the  "unauthorized  under- 
ground relations"  were  harming  morale  in 
the  security  office;  Otepka  offered  another 
explanation. 

Cliques  had  formed  among  the  evaluators. 
Otepka  wrote;  there  were  "liberals'  who 
thought  government  employment  was  more 
of  a  right  than  a  privilege."  and  they  labeled^ 
"fairminded   evaluators"   as   "conservatives. 

Otepka  had  "personally  recruited  six  or 
his  evaluators,  he  said,  and  he  had  Irked  the 
"liberals"  by  giving  "more  authority  to  those 
on  whose   independent   judgments  I   could 

rclv  " 

■The  wiretapping  Incident  turned  a  harsh 
spotlight  on  Reilly  and  his  technical  services 
chief  Elmer  D.  Hill.  At  first  they  denied  m 
testimony  that  they  tapped  Otepka's  phohe; 
then  thev  said  they  tapped  it  but  coulan  t 
hear  anything;  finally.  Hill  admitted  record- 
ing conversations.  „  ^  »,  „ 
Thirteen  days  after  Otepka  was  fired,  taey 

resigned.  ^  ,„ 

Of  the  key  security  figures  in  the  case,  only 
Otepka  is  left,  doggedly  trying  to  regain  desk 
space  in  the  office  which  decides  who  Is  to 
be  trusted  in  the  making  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 
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TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  FOR 
METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
MUST  BE  IMPLEMENTED 


Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern 
for  the  proper  implementation  of  our 
Metropolitan  Washington  transportation 
planning  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues. 
Twenty  years  of  delays  and  obstructions 
.have  been  extremely  costly  to  this  whole 
region.  .. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  arti- 
.cle  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  14 
1968,  entitled  "A  Beltway  Focus  Could 
Isolate  City,"  giving  due  recogmtiori  to 
some  significant  facts  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Freeland,  chairman  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Planning  Board.  In  her  thought- 
ful statement,  Mrs.  Freeland  identifies 
the  direct  interest  of  District  of  Columbia 
residents  in  improved  surface  transpor- 
tation within  the  city.  And  she  likewise 


forecasts  the  consequences  to  the  city  if 
it  fails  to  meet  its  transportation  respon- 
sibilities while  the  suburbs  continue  to 
meet  theirs.  The  Post  article,  by  Mr.  Jack 
Eisen,  documents  by  concrete  example 
the  validity  of  this  position. 

The  Post  stor>'  and  a  March  12  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  Star,  urging  Con- 
gress to  act,  are  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wt:«hington  Post,  Mar.  14,  1968 1 
A  Beltway  Focus  Could  Isolate  CrrY 

(By  Jack  Eisen) 
Roads  lead  to  places— and  also  to  conse- 
quences. Thev  set  the  pattern  and  style  of 
life  Now  the  long  stalemate  in  Metropolitan 
Washington  over  freeway  construction  in  the 
central  cltv,  capped  recently  by  a  court 
freeze,  is  the  subject  of  new  concern. 

Among  the  harshest  consequences,  say  both 
suburban  and  city  critics  of  the  freeze,  is 
acceleration  of  a  trend  that  may  soon  be  im- 
possible to  reverse— the  economic  isolation  or 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  Its  suburbs. 

Caroline  Freeland,  chairman  of  the  Mont- 
Romery  County  Planning  Board,  has  this 
warning:  If  long-planned  roads  are  not  built 
and  connected  downtown,  the  beltways  en- 
clrclinf  Washington— notably  the  planned 
Outer  Beltway  20  miles  or  more  from  the 
Capitol— will  replace  freeways  leading  into 
the  citv  as  the  great  avenues  of  commerce 
and  industry  m  the  future." 

Tlie  Capital  Beltway  area  and  its  sister 
outer  loop  of  the  future  will  be  the  location 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  that  unemployed  Wash- 
ingtonians  will  be  unable  to  reach  for  lack 
of  direct  transportation.  This  will  happen  at 
a  time  when  many  feel  the  hard  pressed  cen- 
tral city  cannot  solve  its  problems  alone. 

The  result  would  mean  abandonment  or 
the  Washington  area's  traditional  develop- 
ment pattern  of  a  strong  hub  the  down- 
town, linked  to  major  suburbs  by  radial  In- 
tensively developed  transportation  corridors 
resembhng  the  spokes  In  a  wheel  and  tied 
together  bv  the  beltways. 

This  spoke  pattern  is  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission's  often 
disavowed  Year  2000  Plan  and  Montgomery- 
County's  "Wedges  and  Corridors"  blueprint 
for  future  growth. 

If  the  highway  freeze  continues,  Mrs.  Free- 
land  and  others  see  an  inevitable  transition 
to  a  new  growth  pattern:  a  Washington  re- 
gion dominated  by  heavy,  balloon-tire  deve  - 
opment  along  the  two  beltways.  This  transi- 
tion, already  under  way,  would  result  in  sub- 
stantiallv  less  emphasis  on  the  hub  and 
spokes  v^hich  m  turn  would  have  less  eco- 
nomic strength  to  bear  the  mounting  weight 
of  Inner  city  problems. 

Strong  Isolationist  forces  are  pushing  the 
new  pattern.  .   _  i„ 

The  prosperous  suburbs  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly independent  as  industry  pours  in 
and  eager  to  cast  off  their  image  as  the  city  s 
bedrooms.  Many  suburbanites,  understand- 
ably are  more  eager  to  support  cross-coun.y 
highways  than  Involvement  In  city  problems. 
At  the  fame  time,  many  city  dwellers  are 
happy  about  the  highway  freeze,  arguing  that 
the  freeways  would  cut  up  Washington  for 
the  benefit  of  suburban  commuters.  "They 
discount  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  re- 
verse flow  of  low-income  city  residents  to 
suburban  jobs.  ,,.^„„»  <-, 

■•There  seems  to  be  growing  sentiment  la 
the  central  city  for  a  policy  aimed  at  making 
the  District  of  Columbia  increasingly  inac- 
cessible to  those  who  live  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries," Mrs.  Freeland  said  at  a  recent  meeting 
n'  corcerned  officials. 

Should  the  District  of  Columbia's  new  gov- 
ernment  adopt  a  policy  ol  Isolation,  she  said. 
Montgomery  County  must  consider  abandon- 
ing the  North  Central  and  other  prospective 
freeways  to  Washington  and  "turn  all  our 
energies  to  our  next  beltway"  in  cooperation 
with   Virginia    authorities. 

"The  increasing  demand  for  Jobs  m  the 


city  cannot  be  filled  within  Wtushington's 
city  llmiu.  At  the  present  time  jobs  In  the 
suburbs  are  going  begging." 

Opponents  of  freeways,  'lotably  of  the 
North  CenUal  route  Unking  d>'%-ntown  Wash- 
ington with  the  CiiplUil  Beltway  new  Sliver 
Sprine,  want  to  m.ike  po-rm.uitnt  the  freeze 
cu  city  freewuvs  imix^sid  recently  by  the 
U  S,  Court  of  AVi>eals  .lUd  to  substitute  the 
Metro. 

Hanking  against  them  in  Washington  it- 
self are,  itslde  from  the  liighwuy  lobby  and 
Its  congressional  allies,  such  grousis  us  D.iwn- 
tov.n  Progress  and  the  Feder.M  City  Council. 
Tliey  generally  ;igrce  with  Mrs    Freeland. 

Although  downtown  appears  healthy  now 
;,nd  offlco-bulldlng  construction  remains 
•strong  there  arc  tome  disturbing  .sympt^jms: 
A  national  m.-.mifar turlng  con>oratlon  th..t 
has  long  mair.t.anod  Its  office  on  K  Street 
recently  decided  to  nvne  across  the  rlvir  'o 
Rosslyii.  Va  ,  where  there  Is  less  traffic  co:.- 
re'.tlon  ..nd  p.irking  is  ample. 

An  internationally  known  traffic  engineer- 
in-  1  rm  whose  personnel  have  .an  emotional 
affinity  for  downtown  nevertheless  moved 
from  an  office  near  the  White  House  to  one 
ilonp^slde  the  Capital  Beltway  in  McLean. 
Va  It  IS  farther  in  distance  but  much  clo.'^cr 
in  time  to  Us  president's  Bethesda  home. 

\  luel  Arm  that  employs  many  Wiishlngton 
Negroes  Is  moving  its  distribution  center  to 
i  Beltway  tract  remote  from  its  present 
Northeast  W.ashlngton  loo.itlon  It  plans  to 
use  Larger  trucks  on  city  streets  to  make 
W.-shlngton  deliveries. 

\  large  bank  reports  that  it  h.as  difficulty 
Retting  emploves  to  trnn.sfer  from  outlyln.- 
branches  to  the  prestigious  downtown  main 
office  even  pav  increases  of  $50  a  month. 
The  re.isons:  traffic  congestion  and  p.arklne 
cosus  that  eat  up  the  added  money  and  rnore. 
\  ft-m  that  moved  into  a  new  building 
near  20th  and  L  Streets,  nw.  two  years  ugo 
is  looking  for  new  quarters  outside  down- 
town due  to  traffic  congestion  and  parking 
fees  that  have  virtually  doubled,  to  $45  a 
month,  since  it  located  there. 

-^n  electrical  contracting  iirm  with  careful 
accounting  practices  has  found  th.at  its  costs 
on  downtown  jobs  are  materially  greater  than 
outlving  are.is  bec-ause  trucks  with  high- 
paid  crews  too  often  pet  ttuck  In  traffic  jams. 
The  General  Services  Admlnlstr.ation  Is  In- 
creasingly looking  lor  outlying  sites  for  Fcd- 

''l\k^se,  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
with  a  large  blue-collar  ]«yroll  cf  Washlng- 
tonlans.  Is  asking  Congress  to  let  it  move 
to  a   Prince   George's  site   near   the  Cap.t-U 

Ml  these  are  in  addition  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  suburban  office  clusters  .and  giant 
.shopping  centers  adjoining  the  Capital 
Rp't'Wi'a%' 

■The  biggest  vet.  Montcomery  Mall,  recently 
opened,  and  .mother  mammoth  one  is  be  n? 
built  at  Tyson's  Comer  in  Fairfax  County. 
Two  others-lverson  Mall  in  Prince  Geor^^es 
-aid  Landmark  In  Alex."-ndrla-:.re  less  than 

'"°N^Tonge''r  will  the  suburba^  housewife 
want  to  go  downtown,"  Mrs.  ^-^^1=^"^/^'^^ 
••Let's  face  it:  she  wants  to  drive,  and  she 
is  polng  to  drive  to  the  center  that  is  easiest 
to  reach  and  where  parking  is  free  and  con- 

'^T  "this  is  so.  say  Downtown  Progress 
planners,  the  job  of  creating  a  rev  UUzed 
hub,  which  is  linked  directly  to  free^;'>s 
and  cheap  publicly  owned  parkme.  is  made 
far  more  difficult  If  not  impossible. 

rTe  result  is  a  slipping  real  ^^ta^e  and 
sales  tax  base  for  Washington  and  a  further 
outflow  ol  jobs  to  the  suburbs. 


IFrom   the  Washington  B-.enlng   Star.  Mar. 
'  12.19681 

Dead-End  Roads 
Maryland's    decision    to    start    ^'or^    <*];» 
summer  on  the  Route  1-96  "P^^^^^^  .'^j 
tween  the  Baltimore  Beltway  and  the  Cap..al 
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'  Beltway  Is  long  overdue.  This  is  a  vital  Inter- 
^ty  route  whfch  will  provide  much-needed 
relief  to  the  BalUmore-Washlngton  Parkway^ 
The  Idea,  kicked  around  by  the  state  for  a 
long  ume.  that  the  parkway  itself  might  be 
improved  to  serve  the  functions  of  the  1-95 
road  made  no  sense  at  all. 

The  city  of  Washington  has  reason  to 
view  this  decision,  however,  with -mixed  feel- 
ines  It  Is  good  to  see  Maryland's  road-pro- 
grSm  advance.  But  as  things  staiid  at  the 
Soment  within  the  DlsUlct,  Maryland  s  1-95 
r^erely  the  latest  of  a  number  of  reeways 
to  converge  upon  the  Capital  from  all  sldes- 
wlth  no  place  to  go  when  they  get  here. 

Route  1-95  is  intended  to  connect  with 
Washington's  long-planned  North  Central 
Freeway,  and  unless  this  city  is  prepared  to 
accept  utter  chaos  in  transportation  that 
freeway  of  course  will  ultimately  be  built 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  North-Central 
road  has  been  delayed  by  a  court  ruling. 
Beyond  that,  however,  the  fact  is  that  Wash- 
ington's entire  partially  completed  freeway 
orogram  has  been  brought  to  rest  ondead 
center,  thanks  largely  to  Secretary  of  TYans- 
portatlon  Alan^oyd's  strange  antipathy  to 

urban  freeway sTS.  -  , ^„ 

How  much  longer  Is  Congress  going  to 
nermlt  this  ridiculous  situation  to  drag  on? 
The  court  ruling  Involving  Washington 
freeways  Is  based  on  a  statutory  technical- 
ity which  Congress  could  and  should  clarify 
with  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  Secretary 
Boyd's  Illogical  obstructionism  should  also 
be  dealt  with  by  Congress,  and  the  House 
Public  works  Committee,  has  proclaimed 
Its  intention  to  do  so  through  legislation.  The 
freeway  disputes  raging  in  the  District  can 
hardly  be  solved  by  any  other  means. 
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ACTION  OR  ELSE 
Mr     ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  iaclude  extraneous^matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
this  past  weekend  have  dramatized  a 
situation  that  I  believe  has  deeply  con- 
cerned   a    majority    of    Americans    for 
many  months. 

We  long  have  heard  warnings  about 
the  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  the  potential  danger  that 
this  represents  to  the  internationaJ 
monetai-y  system  which  is  predicated 
upon  the  convertibility  of  dollars  into 
gold  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $35  per  ounce. 
It  has  also  been  clear  that  there  exist 
outstanding  potential  claims  against 
our  remaining  S11.5  billion  gold  stock 
which  amount  to  more  than  $30  billion 
Why,  then,  the  sudden  acceleration  of 
speculative  gold  buying  that  necessi- 
tated the  actions  taken  this  weekend  by 
seven  of  eight  countries  participating  in 
the  London  gold  pool? 

Economists  may  answer  this  question 
differently  but  all  are  agreed,  as  indeed 
I  think  all  of  us  must  agree,  that  a 
major  contributing  factor  has  been  the 
failui-e  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  bring  both  its  in- 
ternational payments  and  the  Federal 
budget  into  some  kind  of  balance. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  price  of 
inaction.  We  must  act  immediately  to 
reaffirm  faith  and  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lai-  and  we  can  do  this  only  by  demon- 
strating, at  long  last,  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible enough  to  impose  restramts 


upon  ourselves  and  discipline  our  fiscal 
conduct  to  meet  the  circumstances 
which  now  face  us  eyeball  to  eyeball. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that 
we  must  act  to  defer  all  nonessential 
Federal  expenditures— military  as  well 
as  nonmilitary— and,  further,  that  we 
must  establish  a  meaningful  order  of 
priorities  in  order  to  get  maximum  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  out  of  our  available 
resources. 

There  are  those  who  steadfastly  main- 
tain that  the  $20  to  25  billion  deficit  gap 
which  faces  us  for  fiscal  year  1968  can  be 
closed  by  recourse  to  expenditure  cuts 
alone.  This  is  not  realistic,  as  all  of  us— 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike— fuUy 
understand.  To  reduce  appropnations 
and  expenditures  for  domestic  programs 
by  one-half— which  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  budget  into  balance— would 
result  in  dislocations  and  inefficiencies 
far  more  costly  in  the  long  run  than  the 
so-called  savings. 

It  is  because  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  think  we  must  face  up  now,  once  and 
for  all,  to  the  need  for  a  temporary— and 
I  emphasize  temporary— tax  surcharge 
which,  togeth*  with  expenditure  and 
appropriation  cftts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $8  billion,  will  substantially  bring  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  into  balance. 

Some  may  say  that  a  tax  increase  m 
an  election  vear  can  be  bad  news  politi- 
cally. Worse  news.  I  wonder,  than  a  4- or 
5-percent  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
purchasing  dollar  through  inflation?  I 
think  not,  because  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  working  men  and  women,  understand 
what  is  involved  and  why  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  us  to  take  the  actions 
I  have  outlined. 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  it  has  be- 
come clear  why  immediate   steps  must 
be  taken  to  bring  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  equilibrium.  Reports  over  the 
weekend  tell  us  that  the  mark  was  trad; 
ing    unofficially    in    Germany    for    2>2 
marks  per  dollar  instead  of  the  usual 
4    and   that   in   England    a   number   of 
hotels  declined  to  cash  travelers'  checks 
except  for  pavment  of  the  exact  amount 
of  the  hotel  bills.  These  are  isolated  in- 
stances, to  be  sure,  but  they  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  they  suggest,  too.  the  kind 
of  consequences  we  can  look  forward  to 
if  we  continue  to  dawdle  rather  than  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better  get  down 
to  work. 


gressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect 
to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  following  Members  have  joined  in 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution  that  was 
introduced  at  the  first  session  of  this 
90th  Congress.  Other  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  today  which  are  identi- 
cal in  content.  The  Members,  their 
States,  and  party  affiliations  are  listed  as 
follows : 

ARIZONA 

Morris  K.  Udall  (D).' 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
508  AND  OTHERS— SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Ad- 
DABBOt.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hung  ate!  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 508  and  similar  resolutions  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  Southeast  Asia. 

That  concm-rent  resolution  provides 
that  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
crress  should  immediately  consider  and 
report  to  their  respective  bodies  their 
determination  as  to  whether  further  con- 


CALIFORNIA 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D).' 
Phillip  Burton  (D). 
Don  H.  Clausen  (R).' 
Don  Edwards  (D). 
Charles  S.  Gubser  (R) . 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins  (D). 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (D). 
Robert  L.  Leggett  (D) . 
Paul  N  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R). 
William  S.  MaUllard  (R).* 
John  E.  Moss  (D). 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D). 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (D). 
Charles  M.  Teague  (R).* 
John  V.  Tunney  (D) . 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D) . 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (D). 

CONNECTICUT 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll  (R).* 

DELAWARE 

William  V.  Roth  (R). 

FLORIDA 

J.  Herbert  Burke  (R). 
William  C.  Cramer  (R)  .• 
Edward  J.  Gurney  (R) .' 

ILLINOIS 

Harold  R.  Collier  (R).* 
John  J.  Erlenborn  (R)  .* 
Paul  Plndley  (R).* 
Robert  McClory  (R).' 
Barratt  O'Hara  (D). 
Thomas  P.  Rallsback  (R) . 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (R).' 
William  L.  Springer  (R) . 

IOWA 

Fred  Schwengel  (R). 

KANSAS 

Garner  E.  Shriver  (R) . 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (R).* 

KENTUCKY 

Tim  Lee  Carter  |R).* 
William  O.  Cowger  (R). 
M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder  ("R) . 

MAINE 

Peter  N.Kyros  (D). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William  H.  Bates  (R).* 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (R). 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R). 
Hastings  Keith  (R).' 
P.  Bradford  Morse  (R)  .* 
i^Ayland 

Gilbert  Gude  (■«) . 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  (R). 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R) . 

MICHIGAN 

Garry  E.  Brown  (R) . 
Marvin  L.  Esch  ( R ) . 
James  Harvey  (R). 
Jack  H.  McDonald  (R). 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  (R). 
Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R). 
John  Conyers  (D). 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 

MINNESOTA 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (D) . 
Clark  MacGregor  (R).' 
AncherNelsen  (R). 
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Albert  H.Qule  (R)  * 
John  M.  Zwach  (R).' 

MISSOURI 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  (B).* 
WllUam  L.  Hungate  (D)  .• 

MONTANA 

James  F.  Battin  (B). 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  C.  Cleveland  (R)  .* 

NEW   JERSEY     • 

William  T.  Cahlll  (RK 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R)  .* 
Henry  Helstoskl  (D). 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.  (R). 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D) . 

NEW     YORK 

Joseph  P.  Addatabo  (D) . 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D) . 
Prank  Brasco  t  D ) . 
Daniel  E.  Button  (R) .' 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  iR).* 
Leonard  Farbstein  (D). 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (D), 
Charles  E.  Goodell  (R) . 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  (R) . 
Seymour  Halpern  IR).' 
Frank  J.  Horton  (R)  ■' 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R).* 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  (D)  .• 
Alexander  Pirnle  (R). 

Bertram  L.  Podell  (D). 

Ogden  R.  Reid  (R).* 

Howard  W.  Robison  (R).» 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D) . 

WllUam  P.  Ryan  (D). 

James  H.  Scheuer  (D). 

Henry  P.  Smith  III  (R). 

Herbert  Tenzer  iD). 

Lester  L.  Wolff  (D). 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

James  C.  Gardner  (R). 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews  (R).' 

OHIO 

John  M.  Ashbrook  (R). 
Prances  P.  Bolton  (R). 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (R) . 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R) . 
William  H.  Harsha  (R) . 
William  E.  Minshall  (R). 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R) .' 
J.  William  Stanton  (R). 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D) . 
Charles  W.  Whalen  (B)  -* 
David  E.  Lukens  (R). 

OREGON 

John  R.  Dellenback  (R). 
Edith  Green  (D). 
Al  unman  (D). 
Wendell  Wyatt  (R).' 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (R) .' 
Robert  J.  Corbett  (RJ  . 
Joshua  Ellberg  (D). 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (R)  .* 
James  G.Fulton  (R). 
George  A.  Goodling  (R)  .* 
Albert  W.  Johnson  (R) . 
William  S.  Moorhead  (D) . 
George  M.  Rhodes  (D) . 
JohivP.  Savior  (R) . 
Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R)  .* 
Robert  G.  Watklns  (R) . 
J.  Irving  Whalley  (R). 
Lawrence  G.  Williams  (R)  .* 

TENNESSEE 

William  E.  Brock  (R) . 
John  J.  Duncan  (R>.' 
Dan  Kuykendall  (R) . 
James  H.  QulUen  (R). 
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TEXAS 


UTAH 

Laurence  J.  Burton  (R)  .* 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  (R) .' 

VIRGINIA 

WllUam  L.  Scott  (R)  .* 
William  C.  Wampler  (R). 

VERMONT 

Robert  T.  Stafford  (R)  .* 

WASHINGTON 

Brock  Adams  (Dt . 
Catherine  May  (R>. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (R)-' 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

KenHechler  (D).* 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  W.  Kastennieler  (D)  .* 
William  A.  Steiger  (R).* 
Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R).* 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

^"Firft  oTail  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  across  the  Mississippi. 
BILL  HUNGATE,  for  the  leadership  that  he 
has  given  this  project.  He  just  read  the 
names  of  139  House  Members  who  have 
joined  either  late  last  year  or  in  1968  in 
cosponsoring  a  specific  resolution  calling 
for  immediate  consideration  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  of -the  fundamental  polio 
in  Vietnam. 

Now,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  four  sepa- 
rate resolutions  were  introduced,  l  he 
four  resolutions  carry  a  total  ol  8i 
names  on  them.  The  chief  sponsors  of 
each  of  these  foiu-  resolutions  are  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Moss], 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Har- 
vey] the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Dellenback],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson]. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  139  names  include 
Representatives  from  32  different  States 
and,  taken  together,  represent  the  direct 
elected  Representatives  of  more  than  60 
million  American  citizens. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  and  i 
will  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  this  initi- 
ative on  the  part  of  all  of  these  Members 
is  something  of  considerable  substance 
that  should  indeed  have  the  attention  of 
this  entire  body,  the  leadership  of  this 
Congress,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
White  House  as  well. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
contribution  and  for  his  long  interest  in 
this  problem  which  is  vital  to  all  of  us. 
The  gentleman  from  Dlinois  has  cer- 
tainly taken  a  position  of  leadership  in 
this  matter.  It  is  worthwhile,  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  found  it  possible  to  support  us  in 
this  effort,  to  note  the  individual  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  discussions  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  subject  of  home 
rule.  It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  us  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  have  home  rule  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  139  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  have  urged  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  difficult  problem. 


George  Bush  (R). 
Robert  Price  (B) . 


•  Cosponsors  in  1967. 


And  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  hoped  that  it  can 
be  brought  to  the  floor  at  the  present 

^^IT   Speaker.  I  would  like  to  proceed, 
as  I  see  some  Members  here  who  have 
signed  the  petition,  to  whom  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  at  this  time  for  their        A 
contribution  upon  this  most  urgent  and         I 
pressing  subject.  ^ 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HUNGATE.  Of  course.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distiniiuished  ren- 
tleman  from  Cahfornia  IMr.  EdwardsI. 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  indicated  the  depth  of  this  Nation  s 
confusion  and  intense  anxiety  repairing 
our  policies  in  Vietnam.  The  Tet  offen- 
sive shook  everyone  into  further  reflec- 
tion and  analysis  of  just  where  we  are 
and  how  we  might  proceed.  The  findings 
of  the  President's  Civil  Disorders  Com- 
mission make  even  more  clear  the  ur- 
gency of  our  resolving  this  war  and  get- 
ting on  to  the  really  difficult  and  crucial 
problems  which  face  our  country.  The 
Senate    Foreifrn    Relations    Committee 
brilliantly  and  wisely  pursued  the  issues 
with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the 
news  networks  perfomed  a  high  pubhc 
service    in   presenting    the    hearings   in 
their  entirety. 

Novf  through  the  persistent  and  very 
commendable  efforts  of  our  colleagues. 
Representatives  Hungate  and  Findley. 
in  sponsoring  this  debate  today  m  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  508, 
the  Concress  can  continue  this  question- 
ing aiid  searching  for  direction  and  an- 
swers to  this  most  perplexing  of  all  our 
national  problems.  No  less  is  our  con- 
stitutional obligation  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
mv  other  colleagues  in  their  effort  to  have 
the  appropriate  congres.sional  commit- 
tees make  a  thorough  review  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  policies  m  this  South- 
east Asian  crisis, 

Mr  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
ins  contribution. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  >ield?  •  ,h  ♦« 

Mr  HUNGATE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  di-stinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York   IMr.  Horton  I. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  indicate  my  support  of  the 
position  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr  HUNGATE  1  and  to  commend  the 
gentleman  as  well  as  to  commend  the 
distincuishcd  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  FINDLEY  1  for  his  contribution  to 
this  most  important  discussion. 

Mr  Speaker,  last  fall  I  joined  manv  of 
mv  coUeaeucs  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
calling  for  consideration  by  Coneress  of 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  Vietnamese 
fiphtinc.  Events  of  the  la.st  few  we^ks 
have  given  an  additional  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  that  call. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  in  the  Gravest  dancer 
of  escalating  into  somethine  much  be- 
yond the  category  of  "limited  war. 

As  did  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  supported  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  1964.  In  that  resolution  the 
Congress  approved  Presidential  action  to 
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retaliate  for  an  armed  attack  by  No*th 
Vietnam  on  two  American  vessels  in  In- 
ternational wafers  off  Vietnam.  It  also 
expressed  congressional  concern  wltn 
maintaining  international  peace  m 
Southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  the  qhart«r  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
At  no  time,  however,  did  Congress  give 
the  administration  a  blank  check  to  con- 
duct the  war  as  a  private  preserve. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  in  1964.  and 
does  not  intend  in  1968  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  permitted  to  send  additional 
thousands  of  Americans  to  flght.  and 
perhaps  to  die,  in  a  conflict  no  lOTiger  in- 
fluenced by  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  lace  of  stronger  reservations 
expressed  b^  Congress  and  the  public, 
the  administration  persists  in  tjoing  its 
own  way,  using  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  lesr 
olution  as  its  mandate. 

The  situation  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  vastly  different  from  the  situation 
we  face  today.  The  size  and  scQpe  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  1964  was.  indeed,  a 
"limited  war" — American  troops  num- 
bered about  16,00(h  their  duty  was  to  ad- 
vise the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  ef- 
forts to  defend  themselves  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Today,  however,  we  find  an  American 
troop  authorization  of  some  525,000, 
with  more  requested.  More  and  more 
the  burden  of  the  war  is  falling  on 
Americans— Americans  who  fight  and 
die  halfway  around  the  world— and 
Americans  at  home  who  face  the  pros- 
pect of  austerity  to  support  an  escalat- 
ing conflict.  . 

In  January  1  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Gen.  .William  Westmoreland 
in  Saigon.  In  answer  to  a  direct  question 
he  told  me'that  at  that  time  some  30.000 
more  troops  were  scheduled  for  Viet- 
nam, and  that  no  more  would  be  required 
until  the  situation  was  reviewed  again 
in  mid-May.  The  Khe  Sanh  buildup,  and 
the  possibiUty  of  the  Tet  offensive  were 
taken  into  account  in  his  answer. 

I  rtbently  wrote  to  General  Westmore- 
land to  remind  him  of  this  exchange.  In 
the  letter  I  stated,  among  other  things: 
We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  situation 
where  deciiions  to  commit  additional  troops 
can  b«  made  by  military  and  executive  offi- 
cials alone.  Before  we  step  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Umited  war  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  a  full  review  of  our  goals,  our 
costs,  our  capabilities,  and  our  progress  m 
this  situation.  The  Congress  must  partic- 
ipate in  this  review  and  in  any  decision  to 
up  the  ante  of  American  men  and  lives 
in  Vietnam. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  the  sentiment  which  I 
expressed  to  General  Westmoreland  is 
shared  by  almost  one-third  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  the  sentiment  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Recent  actions  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at- 
test to  the  same  feeling. 

At  this  point  in  histoo',  when  the 
American  people  are  more  perplexed 
than  ever  before  over  the  Vietnam  war, 
at  a  point  when  our  casualties  are  high, 
often  higher  than  South  Vietnamese 
losses,  and  when  the  expense  of  the  war 
has  placed  the  great  strain  on  our  econ- 


omy, it  is  time  for  Congress  to  assume 
its  "responsibility  in  planning  the  future 
fore:un  policy  of  the  Nation  by  conduct- 
ing a  searchine:  examination  to  deter- 
mine where  we  are,  where  we  want  to 
go.  ahd  how  best  to  get  there. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished t;cntieman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  HoRTON  !  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact,  a  fact  which  all  of  us  realize 
and  of  which  v  e  are  aware  with  refer- 
ence to  soDn.sors  of  this  resolution,  that 
the  fjentleman  from  Massachu.setts,  Mr. 
Brso  Morse,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Udali.I  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  effort,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  have  played  a  vital  part  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Now  Mr.  Si>eaker.  with  reference  to 
my  own  statement,  if  I  may  briefly  make 
it  is  whether  the  .'iolution  in  Vietnam 
lies  in  early  withdrawal,  increased  in- 
volvement, or  pursuance  of  present  pol- 
icies, the  choice  of  a  solution  is  one  in 
which  Congress  should  participate.  Until 
the  Americfe  neople  have  taken  part  in 
the  decision,  through  the  actions  of  their 
duly  elected  representatives,  the  present 
spreading  national  unrest  shall  continue 
and  grow. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York     Mr.  Wolff]. 

Mr.  WOLFF,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  activity  that  he  has 
put  forth  in  organizing  the  effort  in  this 
direction  for  Congress  to  assume  a  more 
important  role  in  the  decisions  that  are 
being  made  relative  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  long  questioned  some  of  the 
]X)licies  that  we  have  been  engaging  in, 
and  have  similarly  introduced  other  res- 
olutions, one  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  joined  with  me.  some  months  back, 
to  investigate  the  classification  program 
that  is  going  on,  and  as  it  has  been  en- 
gaged in  in  Vietnam. 

I  beheve,  however,  I  would  like  to  add 
to  the  resolution  the  gentleman  has  in- 
troduced, which  I  have  joined  in.  by  say- 
ing that  I  believe  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  an  oversight  committee,  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  formed.  We 
have  had  such  a  committee  in  other 
wars.  The  Truman  committee  was  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  I  believe  we  should  in- 
vestigate all  of  the  various  activities 
that  have  gone  on  during  the  war  and 
preliminarj'  to  it.  I  believe  the  function 
of  this  committee  should  be  to  make  a 
thorouah  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  treaty 
obliiiations.  South  Vietnamese  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  pacification  program,  and 
the  domestic  and  international  impact 
effect  of  the  war. 

I  believe  if  we  can  do  this  we  will  be 
able  to  base  our  discussions  more  upon 
fact  than  upon  opinion. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  agree  with  him 
that  the  Truman  committee  was  indeed 
one  example  of  something  worthwhile 
that  might  evolve  from  this  resolution. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  stand  in  the  well  today  and  join  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  have  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  con- 
sider the  Vietnam  situation.  Our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  HuNGATEl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  FindleyI,  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  concern  about  the 
congressional  role  in  foreign  pohcy,  and 
particularly  the  congressional  role  in 
connection  with  this  very  real,  yet  un- 
declared war  which  has  continued  for 
all  too  long,  and  which  has  received  the 
uncritical  support  of  the  Congress 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  both  in 
the  other  body  and  here,  the  issue  is  be- 
ing raised.  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  exercise  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. The  proUferation  of  resolutions 
during  the  past  week,  which  call  in  one 
form  or  another  for  consultation  with 
Congress  about  Vietnam,  is  indicative  of 
the  deep  concern  which  was  stirred  by 
General  Westmoreland's  request  for 
206,000  additional  troops.  This  request 
should  be  the  occasion  for  a  very 
thorough  debate  in  the  House. 

Last  Monday  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  676)  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  miUtary  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  m 
Southeast  Asia  should  not  be  Increased. 
I  was  also  pleased  that  there  was  an- 
other resolution  which  said  that  there 
should  not  be  an  increase  in  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  consultation  with 
and  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  I  wel- 
come these  initiatives. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  country  is 
asking  questions.  Tire  country  is  con- 
fused. Tliere  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  policy. 
Two  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  have  advocated  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  These  questions 
rise  above  partisan  consideration.  That 
is  why  it  is  important  that  there  is  bi- 
partisan support  from  139  Members  of 
the  House  for  this  resolution.  It  is  tune 
that  a  thorough  debate  take  place  in  the 
House,  and  this  resolution  would  en- 
courage that. 

The  recent  appearance  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  debate.  As  Chairman 
FiTLERiGHT  Said  on  that  occasion: 

I  think  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  where 
a  real  discussion  is  justified.  I  think  the 
whole  feeling  about  this  present  situation  is 
a  turning  p»int.  a  crucial  turning  point.  We 
.-ire  either  going  down  the  road  to  all  out 
war.  or  we  are  going  to  pull  back  and  seek  a 
political  decision  to  it. 

The  various  resolutions  which  have 
been  introduced  provide  the  means  for 
a  full  discussion  by  the  Congress.  Tlie 
Findley-Hungate  resolution  provides 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  immediately  consider  and 
report  to  their  respective  bodies  their 
determinations  as  to  whether  further 
congressional   action   is   desirable   with 
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respect  to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Moorhead 
and  myself  simply  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  not  increase  its  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Boland's  resolution 
asks  for  congressional  consent  to  any  in- 
crease in  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

These  resolutions  are  vehicles  for  the 
long  overdue  examination  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  pohcies  we  are  pursmng  in 
Vietnam.  Cleariy,  these  policies  are  not 

In  the  past  the  only  way  to  take  issue 
with  these  pohcies  has  been  to  vote 
against  the  Vietnam  appropnations.  as  i 
have  felt  compelled  to  do.  The  number 
of  Members  who  have  taken  this  action 
is  hardly  indicative  of  the  genera  dis- 
fress  in  the  Congress  about  the  policies. 

Since  1965  the  war  has  mcreased  in 
scale  and  in  violence:  the  suffering  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  has  ^creased 
neglect  of  our  pressing  problems  in  our 
own  country  has  increased  and  our  in- 
ternational economic  position  has  de- 
teriorated, in  large  part  because  of  our 
vast  war  expenditures  and  the  imbalance 
in  our  payments  resulting  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  ,  „„„ 

I  might  also  say  that  our  moral  cur- 
rency around  the  world  has  eroded,  and 
is  in  a  state  of  distress,  just  as  our  mone- 
tary currency  is.  .         . 

The  toll  in  American  lives  is  Using 
higher  and  higher. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  examine 
the  fundamental  and  underlying  princi- 
ples of  our  policy.  

We  have  had  too  many  myths  pi  of- 
fered to  us  for  too  long. 

The  myth  that  the  NLF  has  no  popular 

support. 

The  myth  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment has  popular  support. 

The  myth  that  steady  progress  is  be- 
ing made. 

The  myth  that  it  is  possible  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  people  by  destroying  a 
country.  ^  .    ^ 

Indicative  of  this  was  the  report  a 
few  weeks  ago  of  the  American  mihtary 
officer  who  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  a  city  in  order  to  save  it.  We 
are  destroying  a  country— and  what  are 
we  saving? 

Obviously,  all  of  the  underlying  ques- 
tions should  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  should  be  thoroughly  debated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

For  nearly  5  years,  the  Congress  has 
watched,  while  the  war  has  escalated.  In- 
dividual Members  have  spoken  out,  but 
the  Congress  as  a  body  has  failed  to  act. 

As  long  ago  as  November  1963, 1  said: 

It  is  dangerous  and  risky  for  the  United 
States  to  count  on  the  success  of  a  pre- 
dominantly military  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  very  likely  to  be  drawn  further 
into  war. 


In  June  1964,  I  told  the  House  that 
the  military  course  might  require  us  to 
spend  as  much  as  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  year  in  Vietnam.  That  seemed 
like  an  enormous  sum  then.  Our  ex- 
penditures on  the  war  are  now  20  times 
that,  and  we  are  no  closer  to  solution. 
.  This  war  has  drifted  into  the  fourth 
most  costly  conflagration  of  our  history, 
with  little  decisionmaking  by  the  Con- 


gress. Each  year  Congress  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  fait  accompli  of  new 
escalation,  and  save  for  a  small  band 
of  protest  votes.  Congress  has  voted  the 
funds    to   "support   our   boys   in   Viet- 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  better  way  to 
support  our  boys  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
boys  in  New  York.  Newark.  Detroit,  and 
Watts,  for  that  matter.  It  is  to  end  the 
war  and  to  bring  our  boys  home  alue^ 

We  have  finally  reached  a  cro.ssroads 
in  the  war.  We  can  Cocalatf'to  new  sense- 
less heights  of  destruction,  or  we  can 
draw  the  line  here.  And  that  decision 
cannot  be  left  to  the  administration 
alone  The  administration  is  a  prisoner 
of  its  own  rhetoric.  The  Congress  must 
assert  itself  to  prevent  a  new  accelera- 
tion down  the  road  to  disaster,  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  whatever  their  point  of  view, 
to  support  a  full  congressional  debate 

on  the  war.  »  „ 

I  certainlv  hope  that  before  any  moie 
men  are  committed  in  South  Vietnam 
there  will  be  a  proper  con.sultation  with 
the  Congress,  and  that  before  there  is  a 
supplemental  appropriation  remest 
voted  on  in  this  House  that  there  will  be 
a  thoroughgoing  debate. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  effort 
Mr  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  support  and  his 
contribution.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
expressed  some  points  that  many  of  us 
would  agree  with  and  that  is  that  what- 
ever decision  is  to  be  made,  it  is  a  de- 
cision in  which  the  Congress  should  Uke 

'Manv  decisions  are  made  by  this  body 
on  which  we  are  all  not  in  agreement, 
and  it  is  a  rare  thing  when  we  al  do 
agree  But  it  is  the  custom  that  we  follow 
when  we  commit  our  men  and  treasure 
to    secure    some    action    through    the 

Coll  cress 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  hght  and  understanding  to  a 
very  difficult  situation  that  prevails  in 
the  Far  East  that  involves  so  much  of  our 
talent,  time,  and  money— and,  most  of 
all  so  much  of  our  physical  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  who  are  over  there  in  a 
situation  that  many  have  referred  to  as 

a  dirty  war.  .   .    ^ 

There  is  no  doubt,  although  it  does  not 
seem  so  now,  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
will  end— as  all  wars  do— but  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  now  is  the  time  to 
think  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  those 
who  are  taking  the  floor  here  today  that 
our  country  should,  after  due  considera- 
tion of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  factors 
and  the  problems,  in  some  way  to  evolve 
a  new  American  doctrine  in  Asia,  making 
it  rather  clear  that  whUe  our  objectives 
there  have  been  noble  and  worth  while, 
be  willing  to  admit  that  we  have  at- 
tempteu  to  do  a  right  thing,  but  in  a 
wrong  way.  ^  ^  , 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues also  that  our  country  has  been 
interested  in  Asia  for  well  over  50  years— 
in  fact  over  60  years  now.  Long  before 
we  became  a  world  power  we  were  in- 


v-htd  Our  country's  involvement  in  the 
Pacihc  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  19lh 
century  v.iien  our  country  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  President.  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  brouL'ht  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  to  a  conclu.sion.  It  is  intere.stinsi  to 
note  that  the  final  conference  of  .'settle- 
ment of  that  war  was  here  in  the  United 
States  in  Portsmouth,  N,H.  It  is  interest- 
ine  to  note  also  that  Teddy  Roosevelt,  as 
;i  result  of  this,  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can   rccipioht   of   the   Nobel 'Award    for 

Peace. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  m  that  con- 
nection that  since  that  lime  13  other 
Americans  have  been  cited  by  the  Nobel 
Committee  and  given  this  veiT  cherished 
award  I  think  you  would  have  to  find  a 
combination  of  more  than  three  other 
nations  to  boa.st  of  that  kind  of  record  of 
recognition  bv  this  committee.  So  this  is 
worth  wliile  noting,  because  it  reflects  a 
record  that  has  not  been  a  failure 
tlirouBhoUt  and  that  we  arc  a  peaceful 
nation,  .  ^  ,  ^, 

We  have  made  some  mistakes,  ol 
course  in  our  involvement  there,  but  for 
the  most  part  we  have  a  good  record  in 
the  Far  East, 

Of  course,  we  had  the  problem  of  Ha- 
waii After  great  and  long  debate  on  both 
sides  we  finally  allowed  Hawaii  to  come 
in  first  as  a  temtory.  and  now  they  are 
a  State.  Anyone  who  wants  to  declare 
that  we  are  anti-Asian  can  ob.serve  that 
80  percent  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
Asian  people.  We  can  point  to  many  oth- 
er things  and  underscore  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  friendly  and  helpful  in  many 
ways  to  the  people  in  that  area. 

So  we  can  start,  historically,  from  a 
good  base  in  our  discussion  of  this  very 
imiwrtant  question.  .  ..    »  t 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  thorough  con- 
gressional review  of  the  administration  s 
ix)licv  in  Vietnam,  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
kind  "of  thing  happen  on  the  House  floor 
because  it  helps  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  a  very,  ver>-  difficult 
situation  in  that  area  and  an  under- 
standing that  we  need  as  we  approach  a 
resolution  of  the  problem.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  are  in  the  kind  of  difficulty 
we  are  in  is  that  we  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  discussion  before  great  and 
grave  decisions  were  made  that  got  us 
involved  to  the  point  where  we  are. 

I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  policy  supposedly  under- 
way now  bv  the  administration  is  pro 
foi-ma  and  virtually  without  meaning.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
reas,sert  itself  and  provide  leadership  m 
meaninaful  efforts  to  redirect  our  Viet- 
nam poiicv  and  provide  guidelines  for  its 
future  direction.  It  appears  that  impor- 
tant deci-sions  regarding  troop  commit- 
ments, higher  draft  calls,   and   reserv-e 
callups  are  in  the  process  of  being  maae. 
To  mv  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  seri- 
ous consultation  with  Congress  on  tnese 
decisions.  Unless  this  happens,  the  Con- 
gress will  acain  be  faced  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli when  it  is  requested  to  provide  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  de- 
cisions already  made. 

Based  on  my  own  experience,  and 
speaking  solely  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress   I  can  say  that  there  are  several 
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things  wrong  with  our  present  pwllcy  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  short- 
comings would  be  dramatically  demon- 
strated if  a  complete  reappraisal  of  Viet- 
nam policy  today  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

First,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  our  present  policy  sees  only 
military  solutions.  There  has  been  no  in- 
dication that  this  administration  is  even 
seriously  searching  for  any  political  solu- 
tion. Our  present  objectives  reject  this 
type  of  settlement,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
view this  and  see  whether  or  not  there 
are  some  things  we  can  do  much  better 
in  this  regard  than  we  have  been  doing. 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the 
present  bombing  policy  has  greatly  han- 
dicapped our  efforts  and  those  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; bombing,  especially  in  the  South,  I 
think  must  be  severely  restricted  except 
when  there,  is  a  direct  military  action 
that  puts  oup  forces  or  the  forces  of  the 
ARVIN  in  direct  jeopardy. 

Responsibility  for  pacification  pro- 
grams should  be  returned  to  the  civilians. 
It  is  a  civilian  works  program  and  should 
be  run  by  the  ci\'ilians  and  not  by  the 
military,  as  now.  We  have  evidence  now 
that  50  percent  of  the  employees  work- 
ing in  the  AID  programs  over  there  are 
mUitary  men.  With"  this  kind  of  "infil- 
tration"— if  you  please — into  the  AID 
programs,  we  are  bound  to  have  military 
'  judgments  more  than  political  judg- 
ments, and  those  political  judgments  are 
much  more  needed  than  the  military 
judgments  in  Vietnam. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  about  policy 
defects.  Those  I  point  out  today  are  ih 
themselves,  I  believe,  sufQcient  reason 
for  a  congressional  studi'.  WhaL  con- 
cerns me  at  the  present  time  is  thl  cur- 
rent unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  consider  alternatives  to 
its  present  course  of  action.  In  fact,  its 
present  policy  is  framed  to  preclude  this 
type  consideration.  So  I  join  today  in 
calling  for  a  reappraisal.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  resolution  offered  today  will  be 
adopted,  and  the  review  called  for  there 
will  get  underway  very  soon. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  leader- 
ship in  proposing  this  kind  of  resolution. 
I  am  very  proud  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
concurrent  resolution  for  a  full- scale 
•  congressional  review  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  occasion  to 
speak  in  my  district  about  Vietnam. 
Upon  mentioning  this  conciurent  resolu- 
tion, which  has  been  proposed  by  139 
Members  of  the  Hoise,  a  great  many  of 
my  listeners  found  this  to  be  about  the 
most  exciting  thing  I  said.  Many  of 
them  wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do 
to  help  this  concurrent  resolution  to  re- 
ceive favorable  action  in  this  House  and 


to    have    congressional    review    of    our 
current  policy  in  Vietnam  take  place. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  bringing  this  discussion  to 
the  focus  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  His  good 
name  adds  weight  to  any  question. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  so  firm  in  my  conviction  that  our 
civilization  ha.s  but  a  few  years  remain- 
ing to  save  itself  from  annihilation,  prob- 
ably not  to  exceed  3  years.  I  have  seen 
these  developments  during  the  years  from 
one  frightened  phrase  to  another  more 
terrifying,  and  I  have  been  concerned. 
My  calculation  is  that  within  3  years  Red 
China  will  have  nuclear  weaponry — and 
by  \veaponr>',  of  course,  we  mean  not  only 
the  ability  to  build  and  store  nuclear 
bombs,  but  the  ability  to  drop  them  all 
over  the  world,  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington,  or  anywhere  and  every- 
where. When  that  time  comes — and  I 
think  it  is  oniy  3  years  aWby  or  4  years 
at  the  longest — then  will  have  come  the 
ending  of  the  last  hope  of  saving  our 
civilization.  World  War  in,  with  nuclear 
weaponry  destroying  all  of  Europe  and 
all  of  America  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
means  that  man.  the  few  who  survive, 
will  be  driven  back  to  the  caves,  from 
there  to  begin  the  long,  long  march  of 
the  centuries  from  the  cave  to  another 
civilization. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
this  resolution,  not  that  we  are  to  pass  a 
judgment,  not  that  we  are  to  say  this 
particular  group  of  Americans  are  patri- 
otic Americans  and  are  right,  and  the 
others  are  wrong.  It  is  not  that.  Rather  as 
good  and  thoughtful  and  concerned 
Americans  we  will  think  things  out  and 
talk  things  out  together.  That  is  so  mt^ch 
better  than  remaining  idly  by,  fiddling, 
when,  not  Rome,  but  our  civilization  is 
burning  up.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  greater  obligation  of  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  the  obligation  to  lis- 
ten with  patience  and  understanding  to 
all  sides,  in  order  that  we  may  reach 
wise  determinations  while  there  still  re- 
mains time  to  save  the  world  from  nu- 
clear elimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri,  a 
Democrat,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  a  Re- 
publican. I  am  sorry  there  were  not  more 
Democi-ats  and  that  I  am  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  my  party  from  Chicago.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  niunbers 
would  have  been  about  equal,  because  I 
see  nothing  partisan  in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  should  not  re- 
fer to  it,  but  I  am  in  the  evening  of  life, 
and  I  believe  that  when  the  clouds  are 
gathering  and  the  sun  is  setting  one  does 
have  a  greater  sense,  a  more  correct  eval- 
uation of  the  important  things  in  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  3  years  left,  or 
perhaps  4  years,  to  save  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  them  in 
their  effort  to  reach  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  we  face. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HARA  1  for  his  remarks  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion,  and  particularly 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
emphasizing  it,  that  certainly  the  pa- 
triotism of  no  one  is  at  issue.  One  could 
disagree.  One  could  take  any  ixwition  on 
this  particular  question,  when  one 
thought  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
ty might  be  involved.  Our  duty  does 
seem  to  be  one  to  listen  with  patience, 
with  charity,  and  with  understanding, 
jvnd  to  take  our  part  in  this  debate  as 
to  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
make  their  own  mistakes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  want  to  Join  with  those 
here  in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  presenting  this  resolution. 

I  believe  perhaps  one  thing  needs  to  be 
said.  As  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
Tonkin  resolution,  I  watched  on  TV  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  suspect  most  Amer- 
icans did,  when  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
their  "special  order,"  if  I  may  refer  to  it 
as  that,  and  I  heard  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  say  quite  pointedly  that  at  the, 
time  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  no  one 
anticipated  we  would  send  a  half  million 
American  boys  to  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  that  state- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  very  accurate  and 
very  true.  All  the  events  that  transpired 
in  this  House  and  in  the  other  body  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  Tonkin 
resolution  make  it  very  obvious  that  that 
statement  is  true  and  was  true. 

But  still  the  administration — and  I  do 
not  indict  the  administration  for  this — 
uses  the  Tonkin  resolution  as  justifica- 
tion for  our  continued  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Here  is  the  thing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  indicated:  That  the  circum- 
stances today  are  different  from  what 
they  were  in  August  1964.  The  circum- 
stances as  we  have  them  today  were  not 
even  conjured  to  mind  at  the  time  they 
got  the  Tonkin  resolution  adopted. 

I  remember  as  the  debate  took  place 
In  this  House  in  August  of  1964  how 
member  after  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  under  its 
jurisdiction  the  presentation  of  the  Ton- 
kin resolution,  came  forward  and  told 
the  House  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  just  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
with  the  ships  Joy  and  Maddox  having 
been  fired  upon — there  seems  to  be  some 
question  about  that  now,  but  we  will  not 
go  into  that — and  the  necessity  for  pass- 
ing the  resolution,  the  first  paragraph 
of  which  endorsed  or  certainly  gave 
sanction  to  the  action  the  President  had 
taken  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  his 
retaliatory  action  at  that  time. 

Then  the  debate  centered  upon  the 
secoiid  portion  of  the  resolution;  that  is, 
the  portion  that  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  promote  and  to  maintain 
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*^ace  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  realize  I  am 
paraphrasing  here,  but  that  is  in  essence 
what  the  second  section  said. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  message  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  sent  down  in  which  he  said 
in  essence,  'Look.  It  is  August  now.  The 
Congress  is  going  to  be  going  mto  the 
50  States  campaigning  in  this  election 
year  Modem  warfare  being  what  it  is" — 
and  we  all  remember  the  circumstances 
which  brought  about  the  Second  World 
War  and  Pearl  Harbor—the  Executive 
needs  the  authority  to  act  in  the  event 
of  any  eventuality.  For  the  next  few 
months,  from  August  until  Congress  re- 
convenes in  January  the  Executive  needs 
the  authority  to  act  in  the  event  of  some 
circumstance  or  emergency  of  this  nature 
occurring."  That  was  the  essence  of  part 
of  the  President's  message.  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  wording  here. 

The  President  called  upon  us  to  pass 
the  Tonkin  resolution.  It  passed  this 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
passed  the  other  body  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes.  That  3 -month  period  has 
now  stretched  into  3 '  i>  years. 

The  circumstances  now  are  not  any 
that  were  conjured  to  mind  in  August 
1964  The  President  on  August  12  of  1964 
made  a  speech— I  do  not  recall  where 
it  was,  but  I  do  remember  the  date  be- 
cause it  was  significant  that  it  was  just 
a  few  days  after  the  Tonkin  resolution 
was  passed  by  both  bodies  of  this  Con- 
gress  in  which  he  indicated  that  there 

were  those  who  would  urge  him  into 
rashness  and  to  send  American  boys  to 
do  the  fighting  which  Asian  boys  should 
do  He  said,  "Such  action  would  offer  no 
solution  at  all  to  the  real  problem  m 
Vietnam."  The  exact  text  of  his  speech 
is  in  the  compilation  of  documents  that 
the  Senate  committee  put  together  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
is  familiar  with  it. 

I  think  when  we  look  back  and  see  the 
circumstances  under  which  we.  the  Con- 
gress, gave  the  Executive  the  authority 
on  which  they  now  rely,  and  we  see  the 
change  in  the  circumstances  that  has 
taken  place  based  upon  the  admission  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
itself,  it  then  becomes  so  obvious  and 
so  apparent  that  it  should  not  only  be 
our  desire  but  our  responsibility  again 
to  look  at  the  circumstances  of  our 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
try  to  come  up  with  the  right  answers. 
Certainly  the  circumstances  we  can 
look  at  now  in  retrospect  would  be  much 
better  than  those  that  we  saw  in  the 
days  of  crisis  in  August  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley]  and  the 
gentleman  from  MLssouri  [Mr.  Hung  ate!  , 
and  join  with  them  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  covering  a  facet  of  this 
problem  which  needs  some  light  and  at- 
tention, namely,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Certainly,  as  one  who  was  not 
present  then,  you  have  enlarged  my  un- 
derstanding of  it.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  hope  will  come  out  of  a  debate  of 


wavs  right,  but  again  the  people  of  the 
country  might  be  enlightened  as  to  what 
our  attitude  is  on  this. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleraan  yield  further^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  acain  to  the 
pcnHeman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  At  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  was  the  administration 
.spokesman  in  the  other  body.  c,uite  dif- 
ferently than  he  is  now.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  go  back  and  read  the  debate  in 
the  other  body  particularily  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  re- 
.spect  to  the  authority  granted  to  the 
President  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  granted  and  basically  the  duration 
for  which  it  was  meant,  he  will  see  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  r;ive  the  ad- 
ministration a  blank  check  or  an  open 
letter  of  credit  for  all  eternity  in  this 
situation.  It  was  merely  to  meet  a  poten- 
tial emergency.  The  debate  at  that  time 
makes  it  clear.  I  Jiave  read  it  in  recent 
days.  I  would  commend  it  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  whether  they  were  here 
or  not  to  read  it  or  reread  it  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Of  course.  I  am  plad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
"l  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen!  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  resolution  and  also  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  v.-ell 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Findley],  fbr  taking  the  initiative 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  has  arrived  at  that  juncture 
which  requires  us  to  do  more  than  fret 
and  fume,  as  individual  Members,  over 
what  is  happening  throughout  the  world 
and  our  policies  affecting  these  events. 
Therefore,  I  eagerly  join  with  numerous 
colleagues  in  a  joint  effort  to  obtain  a 
full  and  immediate  congressional  review 
of  our  Vietnam  war  policy. 

Very  few  will  deny  that  we  have  hon- 
est and  basic  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  that  these  commitments  must  be 
honored.  But  there  are  many  who  are 
concerned  over  the  use  of  our  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  as  a  "blank  check"  for 
full  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
into  a  full-scale  ground  war  in  which 
more  than  500,000  U.S.  troops  bear  the 
major  thrust  of  the  effort. 

I  beUeve  that  any  President,  regardless 
of  his  party,  who  fails  or  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  policies  are  proving  inef- 
fective or  improper,  mus;^  ^^  made  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  new  ones.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  case  in  Vietnam,  and  I 


that  I  hope  wui  come  oui  oi  a  ueuauc  v..  j^-^^ — --.  --  ■":"'. __„!  initiative  is 
this  kind  so  that  we  can  exerewedBajft-Jselieve  ^1^^,.,^°^.^,^^^™,  ^^^his^^^^^ 
intelligent  judgments.  I  do  not  think  no^,}"^P«^f^f„f,tfi' °,^e^^t^the  ?ol^of 
that  any  of  us  will  claim  that  we  are  al-     are  tired  of  being  relegated  to  the  roie  oi 


•pay  officer  for  military  needs."  as  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  sponsors  of  this 
resolution. 

In  addition  to  this  legislative  initiative. 
I  shall  continue  to  press  for  diplomatic 
initiative  in  calling  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  Asian  nations  for  the  creation  of 
a  free  Asian  security  force  for  Vietnam 
and  implementation  of  the  "phase-in 
pha.se-ouf  concept.  Under  this  plan, 
Asian  military  manpower  would  be 
phased  in  to  the  around  war  in  Vietnam 
and  a  like  number  of  American  fighting 
men  would  be  phased  out.  I  am  told  that, 
logistically.  this  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  these  pro- 
posals only  after  a  rreat  deal  of  thought. 
They  have  evolved  durina  the  period  of 
the  past  3  years,  culminating  during  my 
recent  3-week  tour  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  '^ 

At  the  request  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  chairman.  I  recently  joined 
three  other  members  of  the  House 
Roads  Subcommittee  on  an  official  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  approved  by  a  House 
resolution. 

The  committee  had  accepted  An  invi- 
tation from  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration to  attend  its  Pacific  Regional 
Conference  in  Sydney,  Australia.  We 
attended  the  conference,  meeting  officials 
of  a  dozen  nations,  and  organized  our  trip 
into  a  fact-finding  visit  to  eight  nations 
to  discuss  economic  development  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

With  only  a  few  hours  in  Vietnam 
because  of  the  .so-called  Tct  uprising 
that  was  then  underway,  v.e  were  very  ^ 
limited  In  what  we  could  obser\e.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  added  factor  that 
we  did  not  want  to  present  more  of  a 
security  problem  than  already  existed  in 
and  around  Saigon.  Therefore.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  present  m.vself  as  an  "expert" 
on  Vietnam. 

By  being  there  at  this  particular  time, 
flying  over  the  areas  of  Saigon  that  had 
been  hardest  hit.  seeing  bodies  still  in 
the  fields,  new  outbreaks  erupting  and 
the  rising  columns  ot  smoke— all  of  this 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  as 
to  the  reaUsm  of  this  war. 

Equally  as  important,  however,  was 
tiie  unique  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
devote  3  weeks  discussing  and  evaluating 
the  problems  of  Asia. 

The  trip  gave  me  the  opportunity  I 
had  been  looking  for.  quite  frankly— a 
chance  to  get  Into  Vietnam  itself  and 
neighboring  nations  to  ."^ee  for  myself 
what  the  situation  actually  was.  In  all 
sincerity,  I  felt  a  strong  personal  obliga- 
tion, as  a  Representative  In  Congress  of 
more  than  600.000  Callfomians,  to  visit 
that  area  of  the  world  that  is  the  focal 
point  in  our  history  and  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  the  lives  and  pocketbooks 
of  nearly  every  American  citizen. 

The  "hand-me-down"  information 
given  us  here  In  Washington  during  con- 
gressional briefings  had  me  concerned.  I 
wondered  how  much  of  this  information 
was  involved  in  the  so-called  credibility 
gap,  and  how  much  was  being  withheld 
regarding  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  very  unrealistic  situation  has  been 
created  In  Vietnam.  The  massive  injec- 
tion of  money  into  Saigon  and  through- 
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out  Vietnam  has  had  a  disruptive  effect 
on  the  normal  pattern  of  hvmg.  It  is  sort 
of  like  bringing  a  bulldozer  into  a  gar- 
den where  a  roto-tiller  would  do  the  job. 

AH  of  this  has  left  a  normally  gentle 
people  with  rather  simple  "tastes,"  with 
a  somewhat  bewildered  outlook  on  what 
is  happening  to  their  country."  Frankly, 
it  seems  almost  overwhelming  to  them_ 
All  of  the  above  has  had  the  effect  of 
deterring  more  Vietnamese  from  get- 
ting involved  in  fighting  their  war. 

I  do  not  like  it  and  I  have  strongly 
expressed  my  disenchantment  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  another  case  where 
foreign-aid  moneys  have  not  done  the 
job  and.  in  fact,  have  created  problems 
without  solving  them,  primarily  due  to 
improper  priorities  and  management. 

Not  everyone  is  at  fault.  I  talked  to 
soma,  veiT  qualified,  dedicated  and  ob- 
viously disgusted  AID  people,  one  of 
whom  said:    . 

We  could  have  done  twice  the  job  with 
one-third  the  money. 
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"  This  mismanagement  tends  to  "fan 
the  flames  of  corruption"  instead  qf 
cleaning  it  out.  .  „  ^         ■ 

I  was  told  tHsT'-before  the  Tet  upris- 
ing there  was  a  sort  of  country  club 
atmosphere  in  and  around  Saigon. 
Prior  to  Januai-y  29.  with  the  war  con- 
centrated in  the  outlaying  areas,  the 
peace  in  Saigon  was  punctuated  only  oc- 
casionally by  terrorist  bombs. 

Then  the  Tet— lunar  new  year— holi- 
day brought  widespread  suicidal  attacks 
on  the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam 
including  Saigon.  The  Vietcong  and  NVA 
forces  used  surprise,  unexpected  force, 
and  butchery.  The  war  had  come  mto 
the  homes  of  the  people  of  Saigon. 

During  our  entire  trip— I  covered 
33  000  miles  in  3  weeks— we  talked  'off 
the  record"  to  hundreds  of  privates  and 
generals,  seamen  and  admirals  in  the  rest 
and  recreation  centers  and  the  hospitals 
of  Sydney.  Bangkok.  Manila,  and  Tokyo. 
We  discussed  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
problem  with  heads  of  state.  Ambas- 
sadors, and  ministers  in  Australia,  In- 
donesia, Singapore.  Malaysia.  Thailand. 
Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  In 
addition,  we  talked  to  missionaries,  civil- 
ian government  workers,  and  many 
others. 

This  did  not.  of  course,  make  us  "in- 
stant experts '  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  But  it  did  give  us  volumes 
of  information  and  a  much  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  Asian  problem  than  the 
weekly  briefings  to  Congressmen  in 
Washington. 

One  thing  emerges  cleariy  as  the  No.  1 
priority  in  Vietnam,  or  any  other  na- 
tion, for  that  matter— security.  We  can 
understand  this  to  a  degree  in  light  of 
our.  comparatively  minor,  security  lapses 
in  Watts,  Detroit,  and  Newark  of  the  past 
few  vears  and  the  general  increase  of 
crime  in  the  streets  here  at  home. 

Security  must  be  obtained  before  South 
Vietnam  can  proceed  to  establish  politi- 
cal stability.  Then,  and  only  then,  can 
capital  be  secure  and  economic  develop- 
ment proceed,  along  with  refinement  of 
government  institutions  and  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people. 

This  third  stage,  economic  develop- 


ment and  refinement  of  government  in- 
stitutions, was  our  main  mission  m 
Southeast  Asia:  the  International  Road 
Federation,  Pacific  Regional  Conference 
in  Sydney.  ,  ,,.  ^  .  ^ 

Security  has  eluded  South  Vietnam  for 
7  years  In  1960.  the  United  States  had 
less  than  800  military  advisers  there.  This 
has  been  building  steadily  by  President 
Johnsons  decisions  to  commit  over  500,- 
000  troops  and  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incidents  of  1964. 

The  entire  Southeast  Asian  problem 
has  been  put  into  sharper  focus  by  recent 
events  Communist  guerrillas  have  in- 
filtrated and  are  fighting  in  Laos,  Thai- 
land Burma,  and  Cambodia.  The  arms 
buildup  in  the  Middle  East  suggests 
further  war  restrained  only  by  a  touchy 
truce  And.  the  Pueblo  incident  and 
•  saber  rattling"  in  Korea  carries  omi- 
nous threats. 

This  buildup,  at  this  time,  is  part  o: 
the  overall  Communist  strategy  designed 
to  add  controversy  and  chaos  in  the 
Un  ted  States  during  an  election  year. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  many 
areas  where  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
President  on  some  of  the  decisions  made, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  ground 
force  manpower  commitment,  some  of 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  military 
and  the  management  of  some  of  the  AID 
programs. 

But.  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  ot 
having  my  comments  "lend  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,"  I  have  confined  my 
criticism  to  the  administration  officials 
who  have  conducted  the  congressional 
briefings. 

Quite  honestly,  my  recommendation  or 
the  "phase-in  phase-out  concept"  has 
been  also  fortified  and  strengthened  in 
my  mind  by  the  many  conversations  I 
had  with  Southeast  Asia  leaders.  I  want 
to  restate  and  reemphasize  this  recom- 
mendation as  strongly  as  possible,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  our  search  for  answers  to  the  problems 
in  Vietnam.  I  say  "key"  because  it  relates 
to  the  most  controversial  question  in 
Vietnam— our  manpower  requirements 
for  the  ground  forces. 

Very  briefly,  it  means  redirecting  the 
/^anpower  emphasis  in  Vietnam  whereby 
vastly  more  South  Vietnamese  and  free 
Asian  secm-ity  forces  would  be  injected 
into  the  ground  war  there  and  a  like 
number  of  American  fighting  men  with- 
drawn on  a  carefully  conceived,  method- 
ical and  realistic  timetable  basis. 

It  could  be  done  by  creation  of  what  I 
call  a  free  Asian  security  force  composed 
of  regular  military  units  of  the  country 
of  free  Asia  which  are  directly  threat- 
ened by  Communist  expansion  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

I  am  sincerely  advancing  this  concept 
to  our  Nation's  leaders,  and  I  hope  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  explore  its 
feasibility.  My  own  judgment  is  that 
such  a  program  is  feasible — that  the 
manpower  is  available,  that  the  idea  is 
practical,  logical,  and  fair,  that  the  free 
Asian  nations  can  be  convinced  of  this 
diplomatically,  and  that  it  can  be  put 
into  action  logistically  within  the  year. 

It  suggests  a  broad  but  positive  and  or- 
derly plan  for  reducing  U.S.  involvement 


in  Vietnam,  without  any  sacrifice  to  our 
basic  security  requirements. 

Further,  it  would  place  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  hands  of  Asians  them- 
selves who  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
"ground  rules."  As  for  ending  the  war, 
people  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  were  also  revolutionary  guerrilla 
wars  in  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines.  .  ■   „„ 

In  each  case,  these  internal  uprisings 
were  decisively  crushed  by  Asians  with- 
out'the  assistance  of  U.S.  troops.  When 
you  compare  these  results  with  our  ef- 
forts in  Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Asians  proved 
themselves  capable  of  resisting  commu- 
nism with  only  supplemental  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  win  in 
Vietnam  with  the  help  of  her  free  Asian 
and  Pacific  community  allies,  including 
the  United  States. 

Security  must  be  established  first. 

Free  institution  building  must  then  be 
intensified. 

Corruption  as  a  way  of  life  must  be 

eliminated. 

We  must  learn  to  master  the  art  oi 
counterguerrilla  warfare. 

This  effort  must  be  coordinated  witn 
other  free  Asian  nations  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  peace  throughout  the  Pacific. 

It  might  be  recalled  that  during  the 
Korean  war.  within  1  year  there  were  no 
less  than  21  allied  nations  welded  into 
the  combat  and  support  efforts  there  in 
sufficient  depth  to  turn  the  tide  of  the 
war  against  the  Communists.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  already  have  the  bulwark  of  the 
free  Asian  security  force  in  place  in  the 
form  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  South 
Koreans,  the  Filipinos,  and  the  Austra- 
lians, so  it  would  not  be  like  starting  from 
c  p  t*  js  tch 

Further,  many  of  these  nations  have 
armies  of  experienced,  highly  disciphned, 
and  well-trained  troops  that  are  already 
oriented  toward  counter-Communist 
guerrilla  warfare. 

At  present,  Australia  has  one-fourth  of 
its  army  in  Vietnam,  thereby  making  it 
one  of  the  largest  proportionate  con- 
tributors to  the  military  effort  there.  The 
"Aussies"  are  acutely  aware  of  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  mutual  security  and 
economic  sUbility  throughout  free  Asia, 
and  they  are  genuinely  willing  to  provide 
their  fair  share  and  more,  if  necessary,  to 
attain  and  maintain  that  goal. 

With  the  virtual  collapse  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization— 
SEATO— and  the  withdrawal  of  French 
and  British  influence  throughout  the 
Far  East,  Australia  now  finds  itself  in 
the  unique  position  of  attempting  to  fill 
the  void  In  this  connection,  Australia 
stands  as  the  last  link  and  the  final 
"domino"  in  the  Asian  chain  of  free  na- 
tions. As  such,  they  are  deeply  concerned 
and  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  final 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam— what- 
ever it  mitTht  be.  Stopping  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia  has  real 
meaning  for  the  Australian  people  and  in 
my  talk  with  Prime  Minister  Gorton,  I 
was  highly  impressed  by  his  forthright 
resolve  to  stick  it  out  in  Vietnam. 

The  40.000  ROK  troops  of  South  Korea 
have  been  most  effective  in  South  Viet- 
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nam.  In  every  area  they  have  taken  and 
pacified,  the  Vietcong  have  not  returned. 
Pm-ther  the  involvement  of  Asian 
troops  instead  of  ours,  would  remove  the 
propaganda  factors  resulting  from 
American  troops  in  a  faraway  land  and 
the  further  spectre  of  a  small  nation 
holding  the  might  of  the  United  States 

at  bay. 

The  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
have  taken  over  more  of  the  fighting,  in- 
cluding the  defense  of  Saigon,  and  are 
improving.  Since  the  Tet  attacks,  they 
have  finally  started  drafting  18-year- 
olds  while  our  18-year-olds  have  been 
drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam  all  along. 

Once  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends,  a  major 
job  will  remain— to  make  the  peace 
secure.  It  involves  changing  cur  policy 
from  one  of  defense— reaction— to  one  of 
offense — action. 

You  cannot  win  a  war,  a  ball  game,  or 
an  argument  by  staying  on  the  defense. 
Positive  action  must  be  taken,  involving 
all  the  potential  leverages  we  have  at  our 
command.  Including  the  updatmg  of  our 
defense  treaties  and  emphasizing  more 
economic  and  diplomatic  action  as  well 
as  security. 

Basically,  the  United  States  must  en- 
courage and  help  guide  the  economic 
and  institutional  development  of  young 
nations  and  not  be  involved  with  them 
only  in  time  of  war.  These  countries  must 
help  develop  our  mutual  security  forces. 
as  well  as  strengthen  their  political  and 
economic  structures  so  they  can  resist 
further  attempts  at  Communist  takeover. 
We  need  coordinated  "action,"  not  "re- 
action" to  Communist  threats. 

A  security  vacuum  exists  in  Southeast 
Asia  Therefore,  I  urge  President  Johnson 
to  call  a  summit  conference  of  Far  East- 
ern nations  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  free  Asian  security  force  for  Vietnam's 
immediate  future  needs,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding the  organizational  structure  to 
guarantee  security  for  all  peoples  living 
in  the  Pacific  Basin  countries. 

I  urge  that  our  best  diplomatic  efforts 
be  used  to  establish  a  renewed  and  more 
meaningful  partnership  in  which  each 
of  our  friends  accepts  responsibilities 
close  in  line  with  their  relative  positions. 
For  too  long  now,  we  have  been  doing 
the  job  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  other  Asian  nations  which  are 
threatened  by  what  is  happening  in 
South  Vietnam.  Helping  them  is  one 
thing,  but  carrying  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  combat  for  them,  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  effort  gen- 
erally along  the  lines  of  my  proposal  may 
have  been  tentatively  explored.  The  Pres- 
ident sent  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
Clark  Clifford  around  on  a  trip  to  these 
countries  "asking"  them  for  help  in  the 
Vietnam  struggle  some  months  back. 

However,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  great  importance  of  this  re- 
quest is  stressed  by  diplomatic  expertise, 
it  would  detect  changing  reactions,  per- 
haps because  of  the  time  lapse  in  the 
ensuing  months,  the  worsened  situation 
in  the  war.  and  Britain's  withdrawal 
f'-om  Southeast  Asia. 

Further,  such  a  conference  could  be 
utilized  to  reexamine  our  mutual  security 


alliances,  such  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  for  the  purpose  of 
updating  them  to  the  changing  times. 

Certainly,  defense  alone  is  not  a  win- 
ning posture  in  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
poUtics  and  economics  are  used  as  weap- 
ons as  well  ns  arms.  In  a  situation  in 
which  both  SEATO  and  the  U.N.  are 
apparently  ineffective,  certainly  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
broaden  our  alliances. 

We  should  switch  from  defense  to  of- 
fense, and  we  should  switch  from  mili- 
tary alliances  only  to  economic-political- 
military  aUiances.  Using  this  base,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  acliieve  security  and  pave  the  way 
for'poUtical  stability  and  economic  de- 
velopment among  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin. 

With  security  as  the  key,  I  can  foresee 
the  free  Asian  security  force  providing 
the  type  of  security  that  SEATO  and  the 
Ul^  \vere  expected  to  provide. 

Eventually,  there  must  emerge  the 
kind  of  regional  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  Bu.sin  community 
that  will  promote  economic  growth 
throuph  a  type  of  Asian-Pacific  Common 
Market. 

How  can  this  be  achieved?  Here  we 
can  export  our  free  enterprise  system  in 
the -same  way  we  helped  Japan  recover 
from  the  ashes  of  Worid  War  II  to  be- 
come the  strongest  economic  power  in 
the  Far  East  in  less  than  15  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  do  not  take 
the  initiative  and  begin  resolving  this 
mess  the  situation  could  become  even 
more  serious.  Considering  that  many 
Communist  strings  are  pulled  from  one 
place,  we  could  be  faced  with  siimil- 
taneous  problems  in  Vietnam,  North  Ko- 
rea other  areas  of  Southeast  Asm  in- 
cluding our  Japanese  bases,  the  Middle 
East,  and,  if  the  charges  of  some  are  cor- 
rect even  in  our  own  cities.  It  could  be 
a  very  hot  summer  in  more  ways  than 

one.  .  ... 

Coincidental  to  the  free  Asip.n  security 
force  proposal,  we  should  be  stepping  up 
economic  activities  through  the  pru-ate 
and  independent  sectors,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  formation  of 
muUination  corporations  to  accelerate 
economic  growth  in  the  countries  of  Asia, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  meet  their  req- 
uisite share  of  the  money  and  m?.npowcr 
obligations  required  to  finance  this  sug- 
gested free  Asian  security  force. 

Simultaneous  to  this,  Japan,  \yith 
treaty  and  constitutional  restrictions 
hmitinc?  their  defense  expenditures  can 
expand  her  economic  and  technical  as- 
M<=tance  in  concert  with  the  Free  Asian 
Security  Force.  All  countries  now  con- 
tributing to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
-hould  be  encouraging  their  private  in- 
vestors to  participate  with  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  other  free  nations 
private  enterprise  in  developing  the  eco- 
nomics and  resources  of  and  ^vith  these 
free  A.sian  countries.  This  cannot  only 
vipld  profits  to  investors  but  greatly  en- 
hance our  balance  of  payments  problem. 
establish  a  stronger  economic  bond  be- 
tween participants  and  thus  conrtibute 
to  long  term  stability.  , 

The   Association   of   Southeast  Asian 
Nations— ASE.\N— is  a  natural  coordi- 


nating vehicle.  The  International  Road 
Federation  .]f  acific  Regional  Conference 
is  another.  Other  independent  sector  or- 
^ianizations  such  as  Rotary.  Lions,  Ki- 
wanis.  and  so  forth  should  encourage  and 
participate  in  this  concept. 

What  we  are  really  seeking,  I  believe, 
is  economic  integration  of  the  Pacific 
Hasin  Communities  where  we  maximize 
cooperation  and  cordination  in  economic, 
l)Oltical  and  security  matters. 

-What  do  we  have  to  t;ain?  Everything, 
but  most  important  of  all.  an  additional 
and  more  viable  security  "buffer"  against 
possible  Red  Chinese  or  even  Soviet  en- 
croachment in  the  Pacific  resiion.  and  a 
sharing  of  our  heavy  financial  and  man- 
power burden  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I'his.  in  summary,  is  one  of  the  })rincl- 
pal  reasons  I  went  to  Southeast  Asia — 
to  "beef  up"  and  fortify  some  strong  con- 
victions I  have  held  as  to  our  future 
course  of  action  in  Asia. 

What  I  liave  outlined  here  is  an  action 
Ijro'-ram.  It  is  a  program  all  Americans 
can  take  pride  and  purpose  in  .^upport- 

For  too  long  now,  our  nation  has  been 
trying  to  "export"  those  ideas  and  ma- 
terials that  appeal  to  the  weakness  of 
man.  Very  soon,  and  it  may  be  later  than 
we  think,  the  United  States  must  .start 
•  exporting"  that  which  appeals  to  the 
strength  of  man  if  we  ever  hope  to  retsam 
the  image  that  made  America  truly 
!.;reat. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  tliank  the  diEt:n- 
uuislied  pcnticman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Do:;  H.  Cl.^usen)  for  his  contribution  to 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  BLTITON  of  California.  ..ir. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  jicntlc- 
man  from  California   IMr.  Burton  1. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  are  a  lew  items 
that  those  of  us  l-.ere  should  tear  in 
mind  .-should  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  confronted  at  any  lime  in  the 
future  with  the  same  kind  of  situation 
in  which  v.e  v%ere  involved  in  August  of 
19G4.  ^         . 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  at  least  two  ob- 
ject iessons  that  those  of  us  who  are 
here  at  that  future  time  should  remem- 
ber If  we  are  r.ot.  I  hope  that  those 
who  succeed  us  will  pay  some  heed  to 
v.hat  is  being  said  today  on  the  floor  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  first  lessen  is  that  it 
must  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  most 
sacred  trust  a  Member  of  this  House  has. 
in  mv  view,  is  in  our  collective  exercise 
of  the  power  to  commit  this  Nation  rind 
its  people  to  war.  This  is  an  awesome  rc- 
sponsibiUty.  It  is  one  that  I  am  sure  we 
would  never  frivolously  exercise.  But  it 
can  be  interpreted  that  we  delegated  this 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  with- 
out sufficient  thought  or  debate,  m  Au- 

""Sr^^Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  It  was  a  bad  vote. 
There  v.ere  a  variety  of  reasons  for  m> 
so  voting.  I  almost  voted  against  it:  but 
I  did  not.  I  was  a  new  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  listened 
to  my  seniors.  However,  that  is  really  no 
excuse.  I  should  have  voted  W  ^^^^^^^ 
time.  However,  I  did  not  and  I  am  cha 
grincd  because  of  that  vote. 
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Mr  Speaker,  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  not  here  during  the 
course  of  that  debate.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  it  did  not  constitute 
what  one  would  properly  refer  to  as  a  de- 
bate We  spent  a  total  of  about  60  mm- 
utes,  some  57  or  58  of  those  60  minutes 
being  utilized  by  proponents  of  the  reso- 
lution, with  little  or  no  opportunity  even 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  question  those 
managing  the  bill. 

Also,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly we  were  given  virtually  no  notice.  I 
do  not  refeu  having  even  been  aware  the 
night  before  that  this  matter  was  commg 
up  the  next  day. 

Now   I  may  be  confusing  the  Gulf  oi 
Tonkin  resolution  with  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  support  of  the 
war  in  May  1965,  when  I  was  one  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  to  oppose 
I  V     the  first  escalation.  But  the  object  les- 
^ns  which  I  fed  all  of  us  should  draw 
are  the  same  aftd  they  are  these:  The 
executive  department,  be  it  Republican 
or  Democratic,   should   not  expect   the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  on  so 
great  a  matter,  with  tittle  notice  or  fore- 
warning and  with  virtually  no  meaning- 
ful discussion  and  debate.  I  would  hope 
that,  collectively,  we  would  have  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  courage  to  insist,  in 
the  event  that  a  resolution  is  thrust  upon 
us  again  in  this  manner,  that  it  be  put 
over  for  a  limited  time,  and  that  we,  un- 
der some  rule,  be  provided  more  than  an 
hour  of  debate  thereon,  to  fully  review 
and  assess  the  implications  of  our  action. 
I  suspect  at  least  this  one  Member, 
with  or  without  notice  in  terms  of  know- 
ing when  the  matter  is  coming  up,  and 
with  or  without  debate,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  the  resolution,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  critical  the  problem— I  believe 
that  this  one  Member  is  going  to  vote 
against    any    resolution    that    can    be 
deemed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  atidicating 
my  fundamental  responsibility  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  declaration  of  war.  If 
this  country  should  be  brought  into  a 
war  then  I  want  my  vote  to  be  cast  with 
full   knowledge   and   full   consciousness 
that  this  is  precisely  the  effect  of  my 
vote. 

I  strongly  fear,  as  the  result  of  the  m- 
terpretation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution that  we  delegated  our  authority  to 
declare  war— and  I  do  beUeve  it  to  be  a 
distortion  of  what  most  of  us  who  voted 
for  it  had  in  mind — we  would  all  be  well 
advised  to  be  very,  very  cautious  in  the 
future,  no  matter  how  understandable 
the  desire  to  support  the  administration 
in  a  display  of  national  unity  in  time  of 
crisis.  It  would  be  very,  very  desirable 
that  we  withhold  that  support  until  we 
can  be  absolutely  certain  the  vote  we  cast 
will  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  or  interpreted  after  the  fact  as  a  vote, 
on  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  reply  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  [Mr.  Burton],  he  has  spoken  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  if  it 
were  in  fact  a  delegation  of  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility,  and  I  would  like 


to  comment  briefly  on  that,  because 
whether  we  actually  by  that  resolution 
did  delegate  that  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  see  it.  first  of  all  we  had  the 
President  himself  in  a  press  conference 
stating  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  ac- 
tually conveyed  to  him  no  authority  be- 
yond that  which  he  already  possessed. 
Therefore  if  that  is  the  case,  then  sim- 
ply repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion would  not  change  the  level  of  au- 
thority. ,  ^. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  drew 
authority  only  from  the  SEATO  treaty 
in  respect  to  Vietnam  military  action.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  that  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
dealt  only  with  an  attack  on  our  war- 
ships, and  the  second  part  dealt  with  the 
broader  question  of  aiding  South  Viet- 
nam. And  it  drew  for  its  authority  for 
that  second  part  solely  upon  the  SEATO 
treaty.  And  the  legislative  history  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  made  it  vei-y  plain  and 
explicit  that  before  our  Government 
could  act  in  respect  to  that  SEATO 
treaty  to  come  to  the  military  aid  of  any 
country,  or  protocol  state,  that  two 
things  would  have  to  occur. 

First  of  all  there  would  have  to  be  a 
determination  that  the  state  or  protocol 
state  was  under  attack,  then  secondly 
there  would  be  formal  consultation  with 
the  Congress  after  the  determination  of 
attack,  not  before.  . 

As  of  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm 
resolution,  there  had  been  no  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  our  Government 
that  South  Vietnam  was  under  attack, 
and  because  of  this  it  may  seem  like 
petty  nit-picking  at  this  distant  date, 
but  I  do  believe  it  can  logically  be  argued 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  not 
a  delegation  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  any  case,  even 
though  it  is  contended,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  that  it  is  a  delegation,  even  so 
this  does  not  relieve  us  forevermore  of 
reviewing  that  action.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  if  I  may 
proceed  for  a  few  moments  I  would  like 
to  receive  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
to  my  admonition  that  the  time  aDotted 
for  debate  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  really 
did  not  ijermit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  is- 
sue and  if  confronted  with  a  simUar 
problem  at  some  future  time  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  agree  that  we 
should  weigh  virtually  all  questions 
concerning  the  matter  carefully,  and  act 
only  after  full  and  complete  debate, 
rather  than  under  the  60-minute  rule,  or 
the  1-hour  rule  under  which  that  matter 
was  brought  up. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  comment  on  that  debate  limita- 
tion because  I  have  been  here  about  3>2 
year's  now  and  we  have  spent  more  time 
in  discussing  cherry  marketing  than  we 
have  on  this  vital  question  of  Vietnam. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  downgrade  cherry 
marketing— I  think  it  is  important— but 
I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  all 
Americans  to  discuss  this  and  debate 
this  problem  that  we  have  raised.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  keen  and 
articulate  analysis  of  the  problem. 


Mr.    MORSE    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    MORSE    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  7  months  ago  in  September  1967 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  and  I  introduced  companion  meas- 
ures calling  for  a  review  by  the  Congress 
of  our  country's  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  were  supported  at  that  time  by 
over  50  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  purpose 
of  our  bipartisan  effort  was  to  encourage 
the  Congress  to  focus  on  its  traditional 
and  constitutional  role  and  responsibility 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  and  more  specifically,  in  the  con- 
duct of  what  has  become  a  major  war. 
Today  we  come  back  to  the  fioor  to 
renew  that  effort.  At  this  time,  the  reso- 
lution has  been  signed  and  cosponsored 
by  138—98  Republicans,  40  Democrats — 
Members  of  this  body — almost  one -third 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  size  of  the  sponsorship  alone,  as 
well  as  its  distinctly  bipartisan  nature, 
demonstrates  beyond  doubt  the  rising 
concern  across  the  Nation  about  our 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  in 
September,  that  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  in  any  way  imply  criticism 
of  past  or  present  policies  or  commit- 
ment to  any  particular  course  of  action. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve that  we  must,  now,  without  any 
further  delay  ask  ourselves  openly  and 
directly  whether  we  havp  adequately  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  people  we  represent  in  this  very  criti- 
cal matter. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should,  to 
the  degree  appropriate,  infiuence  the 
conduct  of  major  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. And  it  is  clear  that  we  have  an 
obligation  when  the  policy  in  question  is 
war. 

The  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm  res- 
olution was  not  in  my  view  an  adequate 
discharge  of  congressional  responsibility 
in  this  situation.  The  passage  of  that 
resolution  and  the  brief  debate  that  pre- 
ceded its  passage  is  the  only  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
Southeast  Asia  policy  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  pointed  out  last  September  that  the 
situation  and  the  circumstances  which 
prevailed  and  were  considered  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  resolution  in  August  1964 
were  totally  different  from  the  circum- 
stances we  were  facing  7  months  ago. 
I  said  then  that  this  was  a  different 
war— a  new  war.  In  August  1964  it  was 
a  Vietnamese  war,  being  fought  by  Viet- 
namese with  the  assistance  of  16.300 
American  troop  advisers.  In  September 
1967  it  was  an  American  war,  with  465,- 
000  American  soldiers  fighting  on  the 
ground,  hundreds  of  American  pilots  fly- 
ing bombing  missions  over  North  Viet- 
nam, and  thousands  of  American  civil- 
ians working  tliroughout  the  country. 

That  was  the  situation  last  September 
when  the  resolution  we  are  now  discus- 
sing was  first  introduced.  We  had  465,000 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  were  scheduled  to 
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increase  that  number  to  525,000  by  this 
sS    Even  if  no  new  dimensions  had 
S  added  to  the  situation,  even  if  the 
circumstances    today    ^ere    still    those 
which  existed  7  months  ago.  I  would  still 
bel  eve  as  I  did  then,  that  the  time  had 
come   for   the   Congress    to    reexamine 
its  responsibility   and   exercise   its   ap- 
propriate   influence.    If    anything,    the 
neceTsity    for   the    Congress    to    review 
Sl^hole  of  our  Southeast  Asia  i>ohcy 
is  even  now  more  urgent  than  it  ^^as 
then     There  are  reports  that  the  aa- 
ministration  will  soon  reach  new  deci- 
sions  and  among  them  is  the  possibil- 
ity   that    our    troop    level  in    Vietnani 
wUl  be  raised  by  almost  l^^lf  again  tlie 
total  number  presently  committed.  Th^ 
would  mean  higher  draft  calls,  added  le- 
serve     callups,     even     higher     casualty 
rates-in  every  way  a  much  larger  war 
with  a  much  higher  level  of  violence, 
death,  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
will  or  the  purpose  or  the  resoKe  of  the 

American  people  is  "''^'ol^'e'^^''"^' Jom 
American  people  have  never  shrunk  fiom 
sacrifice,  no  matter  how  great  or  costl>, 
S  it  was  necessary.  When  they  nave 
known  and  understood  what  must  be 
done  they  have  always  responded  \\ith 
unwavering  dedication.  The  American 
people  have  not  changed.  That  is  not  the 

^^  The  issue  is  the  clarity  of  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia— our  goals  and  objec- 
tives^ and   the   means   used   to   achieve 
them.  I  believe  a  congressional  review  of 
Southeast  Asia  policy  cannot  fail  to  assist 
in  clarifying  for  the  Congress  and  the 
people  what  our  policy  is.  I  believe  that  in 
these  circumstances  a  dear  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  success  of 
any  policy.  In  the  place  of  clarity  and  un- 
derstanding, however,  we  see  nsmg  evi- 
dence of  confusion,  doubt,  and  anxiety. 
We  must  know  what  our  Government  s 
policy   is.  where  its  implementation  is 
leading  us.  and  how  we  expect  to  set 
there  without  defaulting  on  our  commit- 
ments or  involving  ourselves  and  the  lest 
of  the  worid  in  an  ever  widening  conflict^ 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility:  ana 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  afford 
all  of  us  the  opportunity  to  discharge  it 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  I  just  want 
to  conclude  with  this  one  observation. 
We  all  of  us.  are  the  product  of  our  own 
experience  as  individuals  and  I  suspect 
that  this  House  as  a  political  institution 
in  many  respects  is  the  produc.  of  its 
previous  experience. 

I  hope  there  is  never  a  time  in  the  fu- 
ture when  any  of  us  will  have  to  review 
.      the   many    difficulties   furroundmg    the 
days  in  August  1964,  in  teiTCS  of  whether 
we  did  or  did  not  default  in  our  responsi- 
bilities and -in  terms  of  whether  we  did 
or  did  not  delegate  our  authority  to  de- 
clare war.  I  do  not  think  that  we  did.  I 
do.  however,  think  that  our  action  was 
interpreted  as  a  delegation  of  this  au- 
thority. , 
So  the  point  I  want  to  restate  is  simply 
this-   If  the  Executive  chooses  to  sees 
from  the  Congress  the  exercise  of  our  au- 
thority to  declare  war,  the  issue  should 
be  framed  precisely  in  those  terms-.  But 
if  the  Executive  comes  to  us  with  a  reso- 
lution, no  mattgr  how  high  sounding  it 
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may  ring  in  our  ears  and  no  matter  how 
fuDarently  grave  the  immediate  circum- 
Sces-?  say  "to  my  ftui^  colleagues 
that  at  that  ix)int  m  Ainerican  history 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  send  a  little 
letter  to  the  White  House  saying,    Mr_ 
President    vou  have  my  confidence  and 
my  piSrs,  but  you  do   not  have  my 
Se-  vote  for  a  resolution  that  may  be 
interpreted  as  delegating  my  most  awe - 
sorSe  lesponsibility  to  decide  whether  or 
not  this  Nation  should  declare  war. 
Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

"  MTHiNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

^'^Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  S.jcaker,  I  v.as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  [h^f  /.f  "'"" 
tion  last  vear,  and  I  suppoit  it  with  even 
greater  urgency  today.  The  direction  o 
^ur  efforts  in  Vietnam  •-e"^%emi  less 
clear  today  than  at  the  time  of  the  orig- 
na^  resolution,  and  a  conslructive  re- 
assessment and  debate  Dy  the  Congiess 
is  now  needed. 

I  have  long  beli<  vcd  ia  a  bipaitisan 
foreign  policy  which  reflects  a  unity  ot 
natTonal   pui-pose-a   unity   of   .mn^o.e 
binding  together  Republican  and  Deiao- 
crar  the  Congress  and  the  Executive.  I 
apiars  today,  however,  that  Congress 
support  of  the  administration's  Vielnam 
poUcies  has  not  been  based  on  full  reve- 
lation and  consideration   of   the  lacls. 
.support  based  on  less  than  full  consulia- 
Uon  between  Congress  and  the  Execut  ve 
deoarts  from  the  historic  concept  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreig'.  policy. 

we  must  recognize  that  the  Congress 
has  relied  too  heavily  on  the  administra- 
tion in  maintaining  its  watoh  on  devel- 
opments  in   Vietnam.   Ml   the   releyan 
facts  which  are  just  now  coming  out    n 
regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident, 
for  example,  should  have  been  given  to 
the   leadership   of   the  Congre.^^s  be  ore 
the   critical   resolution   which  follov.ed. 
Much  of  the  public  itself  seems  to  have 
lost  faith  in  the  bipartisan  nature  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  that  confidence.  Every 
kember  of  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  his  district  and  to  the  Nation  to  stud> 
and  debate  the  course  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  for  the  pmpose  of  renewing  a  bal- 
anced congressional  viewpoint. 

What    then,  should  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  be  in  the  formal  policy  review 
Sd  for  in  this  resolution?  J^rst    we 
should  reassert  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  branch  with  the  ex- 
ecutive in  overseeing  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. This  is  the  bipartisan  tradition 
of  American  foreign  policy,  because    t 
aims   to   restore   cooperation   based   on 
fun  consultation  and  mutual  confidence. 
Second,    we    must    help    in    our    own 
debates  to  deepen  the  comprehension  of 
the   public.   Without   vigorous   congres- 
sional discussion  of  the  issues,  the  dialog 
among  the  public  is  not  deep  enough,  and 
Te  Facts  a?e  not  widely  enough  studied 
or  comprehended.  Without  public  discus- 
?on   and  debate,  Mr.  Speaker    foreign 
poScies  cannot  receive  the  full  suppor 
of  the  people,  and  they  are  not  ready 
for  the  sustained  sacrifice  that  an  im- 
portant objective  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  the  debate  we  are  call- 
ing for.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  dmde  the 


counlrv.  but  to  resolve  the  doubts  in  our 
own  mhids  and  in  the  publics  mind,  .so 
that  we  can  pursue  our  national  objec- 
tives with  a  more  common  purpose. 

Most  of  us  recognize  our  obligation,  in 
both  our  public  and  private  statements, 
to  avoid  any  aspect  of  partisanship  in 
regard  to  the  war.  At  the  .'^amc  time, 
those  of  us  who  realize  the  impoitance 
of  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  and  who  isnoN% 
what  the  costs  ot  lailurc  would  be,  fee 
strongly  that  an  immediate  reappraisal 
of  our  course  is  now  needed. 

Secretary  P.u.sk  has  acknowledfied  that 
our  policy  is  under  review  "from  A  to 
Z-  bv  the  administration.  The  Congress 
should  likewi.se  undertake  such  a  review 
and  should   contribute  its  independent 
assessment  ot  our  direction  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  thus  not  to  impede  the  Icadciship 
of   the  President   that  ^^e   call   for  re- 
evaluation  and  debato.  Mr.  Speake  •  But 
lUst  as  the  President  is  entitled  to  l;i- 
partisan  support  from  the  Congress  in 
wartime,  so  arc  our  lighting  men  in  Vie  - 
nam  and  our  people  at  home  entitled  to 
the  most  effective  policy  we  can  dev.so 
We  Jiopc  that  the  response  to  this  reso- 
lution will  help  to  restore  the  nchtlul 
role  of  the  Congress  and  will  If  ad  the 
way  to  a  clarification  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentieman  yield?  , 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  %ent4t- 

man.  „       ,         .   „_,    ,,, 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  time  that  tl:c 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  oflered. 

Explanations  have  been  given  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have  d'sa^ret,' 
with  the  policy  is  based  on  the  fact  ti.ai 
the  resolution  itself  pave  authority  to 
the  President  to  carry  on  such  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  on  and 
prosecute  to  the  fullest  extent  the  siiu':- 
eIc  in  Vietnam.  ,, 

1  prooose  before  the  week  is  out  to  oifor 
a  resolution  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  GuU 
resolution  and  ask  all  Members  who  arc 
interested  in  once  again  reasserting  tne 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  join  me  .n 

'"tirRUPPE.Mr.  speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 

^■"'mi-^'hUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  ,  T  „  .r,,-^ 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  hen  I  ci-.m. 
to  Congress  18  months  ago.  I  believed  the 
President  and  his  advisors  charged  wit.i 
conduct  of  the  war  were  in  the  best  ...  - 
Mtion  to  resolve  this  conflict.  I  was  no 
aione  in  my  deference  to  the  Command.i 
in  Chief.  Congress,  without  access  to   he 
cla'^sified  infonnation  tnat  guides  \Maic 
House    decisionmaking     has    fal^^  c  - 
operated  with  the  President.  In  19^4.  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  passed  almost 
unanimously,  and.  we  have  appropna  cu 
and  authorized  ajl  the  money  anu  i .- 
sources  requested;to  wage  th'swai.  Re- 
grettably, howevei-,  Congress  has    le.ei 
received  a  candid^^^ppraisal  oi  cu    mn. 
tary  posture,  our  war  goals,  and  the  na 
ture  of  our  commitment.  In  lesi^on.-e  .  > 
our  inqiSries.  we  have  too  often  receivea 
?ailty  and  frequently  confiictmg  aifui- 
mation    justifying    Previoujy    d^cm.o 
upon  policies.  When  major  ne*  ponc,  a. 
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rections   were   undertaken,   we  learned 
about  them  through  the  news  media. 

Obviously,  the  President  himself  has 
been  subjected  to  conflicting  pressures  in 
setting  the  course  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 
He  has  been  told  to  escalate,  to  deesca- 
late  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  to  negotiate, 
to  show  firmness  and  to  withdraw.  My 
concern  is  that  all  of  this  has  resulted  in 
day-by-day  decisionmaking  in  pursuit  of 
♦  an  illusive  policy  with  ever-changing 
goals  It  is  as  if  the  magnitude  of  the 
commitment  has  become  so  overriding 
that  the  paramount  questions  of  what 
this  war  is  about,  how  it  can  be  success- 
'  fully  pursued,  and  whether  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  are  lost  in  the  daily 
decisions  of  making  the  war  "work. 

A  classic  example  of  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  the  response  to  a  question 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
on  '-Meet  the  Press"  earlier  this  year. 
The  Secretary  was  asked: 

How  much  more  can  we  escalate  without 
causing  the  Chinese  or  Russia  to  inter- 
vene? 
The  Secretary  responded: 
If  you  had  asked  me  two  years  ago  if  we 
could  have  escalated  to  the  point  we  have 
without  bringing  in  the  Russians  and  the 
Red  Chinese.  I  would  have  said  it  could  not 
be  done. 

Obviously.  2  years  ago  we  had  no  idea 
where  we  would  be  today— even  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  Government.  The 
net  result  of  our  policy  to  date  has  been 
man-to-man  attrition  in  a  stalemated 
Asian  bloodbath.  I  have  reached  the  sad 
conclusion  that  the  administration  pro- 
gram of  measured  response  is  measuring 
up  to  heavy  human  loss  and  little  stra- 
tegic gain.  ,     4.   J 

It  does  not  benefit  us.  the  elected' 
representatives  oi^the  people,  to  castigate 
and  stone  those  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent policy.  If  any  man  in  this  Chamber 
can  now  stand  up  and  state  that  he  could 
have  successfully  guided  us  through  the 
thicket  and  mire  of  Vietnam  over  the 
last  few  years,  I  will  yield  to  him.  Neither 
does  it  benefit  us,  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  blindly  follow  a 
bloody  path  leading  to  nowhere.  While 
hindsight  is  helpful,  only  foresight  can 
render  up  the  hard  decisions  that  can 
lead  to  lasting  peace  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Congress  must  discharge  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people— indeed  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief — and  thor- 
oughly consider  our  Vietnamese  policy. 
We  must  review  the  past,  but  direct  our 
suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the 
future.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  war  to- 
day? What  is  the  goal?  How  can  the  goal 
be  attained?  Can  the  goal  be  attained? 
What  if  the  goal  cannot  be  attained? 
These  questions  are  at  the  crux  of  the 
national  debate,  and  have  not  been 
answered  clearly  and  concisely  by  the  in- 
cumbent administration.  They  are  lost 
in  the  grind  of  daily  White  House  de- 
cisionmaking :  in  the  charge  and  counter- 
charge of  the  "hawk"  and  the  -dove"— in 
the  confusion  and  conflict  of  daily  re- 
ports flooding  the  American  people. 
These  are  the  basic  questions  Congress 
should  tackle  first. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  war  today? 
During  the  Tet  offensive  the  Communists 


did  not  take  the  cities,  but  gained  much 
of  the  countryside.  The  allies  paid  a  fear- 
some price  In  holding  the  cities,  but 
Communist  casualties  were  also  heavy. 
The  fact  is  the  war  is  now  an  ever-grow- 
ing stalemate.  To  date,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  all  efforts  at  negotiation  have 
been  futile,  and  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  American  patience  over  the  con- 
tinuously increased  exhaustion  of  men 
and  material  is  growing  shorter  with 
each  passing  month.  My  judgment  is  we 
are  gaining  little,  and  must  not  allow 
this  stalemate  to  continue  indefinitely. 

What  is  the  ;;oal?  As  noarl^j,?  I  can 
determine,  our  basic  commirttnent  is  to 
assist  the  people  of  South  yictnam  se- 
cure independence  and  relative  security. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  goal  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  to  bring  all  Vietnam  under  a 
tightly  controlled  Communist  dictator- 
ship. Ho  originally  gained  control  of  the 
anti-Prench  resistance  movement 
through  bloody  purge  and  mass  murder 
of  anti-Communist  nationalist  leaders  m 
the  movement.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Communist  takeover  in  South 
Vietnam  would  result  in  the  massacre  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese to  keep  the  new  order  under  tight 
control.  We  have  pledged  our  word  to  as- 
sist the  South  Vietnamese  in  preventing 
this  kind  of  takeover. 

How  can  the  goal  be  attained?  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  is  the  crux,  the 
pivotal  point  that  will  bring  us  to  the 
crossroads  of  judgment  and  should  set 
the  course  of  our  futui-e  in  Vietnam.  The 
forgotten  key  is  that  only  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  truly  win  this  war.  I  have 
just   said   that   the   United   States   has 
pledeed  its  word  to  "assist"  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Assist  must,  once  again,  be- 
come    the    underlying     foundation    of 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Prom 
my  study,  discussions,  and  visit  to  South- 
east Asia,  I  have  come  to  the  firm  con- 
clusion that  winning  this  war  involves 
far  more  than   all  the  military  might 
America  can  produce.  It  is  an  Asian  war 
for  the  heai-ts  and  minds  of  Asians  and 
the  sui-vival  of  an  Asian  political  entity. 
Tne    complicating    hard    fact    is    that 
Southeast  Asia  has  a  long  history  of  Cau- 
casian colonial  intervention.  No  matter 
how  well  intended  our  presence,  nor  how 
great  our  sacrifices,  in  the  *^es  of  many 
Asians  we  are  shackled  with  the  colonial 
past,   and  only   Asian   leadership,   with 
support  of  the  people,  can  produce  the 
victory  of  independence,  stability,  and 
security  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  primary  goal  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam:  and  yet.  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  achieve  that  goal 
unless  South  Vietnam  is  willing  to  com- 
mit itself  fully  and  irreversibly  to  that 
end  There  are  guidelines  on  which  to 
judge  the  willingness  of  South  Vietnam, 
as  a  nation,  to  secure  its  own  future.  For 
example: 

First.  The  nations  willingness  to  fully 
mobilize,  undertaking  universal  conscrip- 
tion. 

Second.  The  nation's  willingness  to  nd 
itself  of  graft  and  corruption. 

Third.  The  nation's  willingness  to  es- 
tablish a  workable  land  reform  program 
which  will  relate  the  peasants  to  the 
government.  , 


In  other  words,  when  the  brunt  of  the 
war  is  shouldered  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, America  can  assist  the  drive  to 
victory  as  a  full  participating  partner. 
But  only  when  South  Vietnam  has  fully 
committed  itself  to  the  goal  of  independ- 
ence stability  and  security— with  all 
its  resources— can  the  United  States  help 
chart  a  military  course  that  will  lead  to 
victory. 

Can  this  goal  be  attained?  This  is  the 
core  question  which  the  administration 
and  the  Congre.ss  must  quickly  resolve 

Clearly,  total  commitment  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  a  nation,  to  its  survival  and 
self-preservation  would  greatly  weaken 
the  resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  That  is  what  the  war  is  all 
about.  Furthermore,  when  it  is  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  dedicated  to  their  own 
independence,  then  our  dedication  to  as- 
sist them  in  maintaining  that  independ- 
ence will  be  renewed.  With  the  enemy 
no  longer  able  to  count  on  growing  dis- 
illusionment in  America  and  possible  col- 
lapse of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, then  they  will  more  readily  accept 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  war. 

Only  then,  with  support  at  home  and  a 
maximum  effort  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  the  conflict  be  placed  in  its 
right  perspective.  Then  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion can  become  a  highly  effective  force 
in  achieving  the  ultimate  goal.  Stepped- 
up  military  pressure  by  the  United  States 
and  ARVN  forces  will  be  meaningful.  The 
full  weight  of  our  superior  air  and  sea 
power  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

All  of  this  would  be  coupled  with  a 
major  continuing  diplomatic  offensive 
through  the  United  Nations  and  every 
other  source  at  our  disposal.  A  continu- 
ing conference  of  Asian  nations  on  peace 
in  Asia  would  be  convened.  We  would 
bring  forth  the  full  weight  of  United 
States  prestige,  and  perhaps  pressures  of 
economics  and  trade,  to  bring  in  nations 
of  the  free  world,  both  in  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  in  pursuit  of  peace. 

What  if  it  is  judged  that  the  goal  can- 
not be  attained?  This  is  the  question  that 
must  be  faced  quickly  and  decisively  by 
decisioimiakers  in  Washington.  The 
massiveness  of  our  present  commitment, 
in  itself,  directly  involves  U.S.  prestige 
as  a  force  in  the  world.  The  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  at  stake.  The  independ- 
ence of  Soiith  Vietnam  is  at  stake. 
President  Johnson  has  not  faced  this 
specific  question  squarely — or  at  least 
not  publicly.  Neither  has  any  major 
Presidential  candidate  to  date,  including 
Eugene  McCi^RTHY,  Robert  Kennedy, 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  Richard  Nixon. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  nobody,  who  may 
be  in  the  position  of  ultimate  responsi- 
bility, has  yet  produced  a  definitive 
answer. 

Michigan's  Gov.  George  Romney  re- 
cently wrote : 

I  think  the  over-aU  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  improve  measure- 
ably  if  they  were  to  become  convinced  that 
our  commitment  to  them  was  shared  and 
conditional  rather  than  unilateral  and  un- 
limited. The  whole  basis  of  our  policy  there 
is  inconceivable  without  the  South  Viet- 
namese doing  their  part. 


In  this  address  I  have  outlined  some  of 
those  conditions  and,  how,  in  general 
terms,  the  commitment  must  be  shared. 
These  concerns,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  the  crucible  for  a  new  American 
strategic  decision  on  our  futui-e  course  in 

Vietnam.  ^  ,,  .    ^^,„ 

I  have  not  yet  addressed  myself  to  the 
hard  question  of  what  we  do  if  it  is 
judged  that  the  goal  cannot  be  attained 
After  much  discussion,  thought,  and 
study,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  not,  or  cannot,  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  then  our  cause  is  lost  and  we 
nnust  take  the  only  road  left-negotiate 
our  withdrawal. 

My  heart  rests  with  the  thousands  of 
American  fighting  men.  These  men  are 
fighting  bravely  and  valiantly.  They  must 
daily  risk  death  or  maiming  in  i^ursuit 
of  a  policy  that  now  bears  little  hope  ot 
success.  Our  casualty  lists  mount  \yeck 
by  week:  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  critical 
questions  while  they  die. 

During  the  course  of  this  seemingly 
endless  war  our  relationships  with  na- 
tions around  the  world  have  been  se- 
riously strained;  the  international  econ- 
omy is  undergoing  terrible  stress:  and 
our  domestic  crisis  grow  with  each  pass- 

^^bur  Nation  demands  a  clear  and  forth- 
right judgment.  I  am  joining  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Paul  Findley,  in 
introducing  a  resolution  giving  us  in 
Congress  a  mechanism  for  studying  and 
making  a  determination  about  our  po  - 
icies  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
single  leader  of  the  people  can  make  the 
ultimate  critical  decisions.  Congress  must 
move  him  toward  those  decision.?— rap- 
idly. The  hour  is  very,  very  late. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^  .„ 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .  ^  ,,  ...  „ 
Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wou.d  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HUNGATE  1  and  the  gent.eman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley  1  foi-  their 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  oiigmal  resolu- 
tion late  last  fall,  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
reaffirm  my  support  and  hope  tnat  we 
shaU  continue  to  gain  iwwer  end  have 
this  resolution  passed. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  our  direction  and  objectives  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  i 
cosponsored  the  resolution  now  under 
discussion.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
509. 1  feel  very  deeply,  particulariy  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  in  Vietnam,  that 
it  has  become  even  more  imperative  that 
the  Congress  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  realities  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 

And  not  only  the  miUtary  aspects.  We 
must  also  look  at  the  other  war  in  which 
we  have  expended  much  effort,  the  effort 
in  pacification  of  the  countryside,  where 
we  have  hoped  we  were  securing  the  vil- 
lages and  providing  the  people  of  those 
villages  with  a  sense  of  unity,  a  sense  of 
real  participation  in  their  government, 
and  its  efforts  in  becoming  a  stable,  in- 
dependent nation.  A  major  aspect  of  this 
other  war  has  been  land  reform.  It  is 
often  noted  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
we  seem  to  be  encountering  in  that  war 


is  the  lack  of  support  and  interest  ot  the 
populace. 

As  has  been  iwinted  out.  one  oi  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  this  interest  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  to  be  ab.o  to 
sway  their  fechngs.  the  feelings  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  is  the  long  history  ol 
fxtieme  inequality  of  the  ownL-iship  ol 
•land,  with  virtual  serfdom  oi  many  ol 
the  South  Vietnamese  peasants. 

On  the  other  hand,  i^oyle  wl:o  hold 
title  to  tiie  land  that  ihey  have  woikea 
rianv  vears  nr.d  lo.ade  to  produce  for  cen- 
tuiieV-have  a  vital  interest  m  tiie  affairs 
of  their  nation  in  seeing  it  develop  into  a 
nat'i-e.  .stable,  and  progres.sive  entity. 
This  can  easily  be  soen  through  the  ex- 
'imple  of  .success  in  land  reform  in  which 
'nv  recommendations  were  followed  in 
Korea  Taiwan,  and  Japan.  The  Commit- 
t'-e  on  Government  Operations,  by  a 
-•  f.'v  vote  lias  lecently  approved  a  re- 
,yvt  i"y  the  Foreign  Oi^erations  Subcom- 
in^ttce  on  land  relorm  in  Vietnam.  For 
tv.,^°  wno  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
f:.  read  this  report.  I  commend  it  to  their 
itt  ntion.  . 

ft  is  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  ..lie  in  which  I  l^.eartily  agree,  that 
tho  Ui-itPd  States,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in 
the  pacification  enort.  would  have  to 
lal'-e  a  .nuch  more  aggressive  ix)sition  in 
(-ncourraing  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
^rrrnc'  t  to  implement  the  reforms  which 
ii'-e  al-eadv  in  existence,  and  to  take  steps 
to  '  isure  the  progress  of  a  much  more 
I'v'unnic  and  far-reaching  land  reform 
',•■--  a'l-'  Without  such  efforts  the  vll- 
lapjs  c":  nnot  be  secured.  The  lack  of  in- 
le'-cst  of  tlie  people  would  remain. 

Jls  it  was  so  well  said  by  Ambassador 
C  'ester  Bowles  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
JiJv  22  1967.  when  land  is  owned  by  the 
low  millions  of  landless  laborer^  are  in- 
eviti^bly  left  with  a  deep  sense  of  insecu- 
•ity  wliich  makes  them  an  easy  target 
<-'■  determined  Communist  agitators. 
D'it  ,  feasants  who  own  their  own  land 
i\ave  a  major  stake  in  pohtical  stability 
'Td  economic  progress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  terrible 
statistics  following  the  recent  Tet  offen- 
sive I  r.m  convinced  that  the  number  of 
American  men  who  died  during  that  time 
would  have  been  greatly  reduced  had  the 
otlier  war  of  pacification  and  the  secur- 
i  1-  of  the  villages  been  more  successful. 
Were  these  villagers  the  direct  owners  of 
f-e  land,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  enemy, 
which  was  a  vital  part  in  the  success  of 
that  offensive. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  other  statistics. 
The  United  States  has  obhgated  more 
than  S21  million  in  land  reform  assist- 
ance since  1954  in  South  Vietnam.  'What 
has  been  the  result  of  that  expense?  Out 
of  2  47  milUon  acres  of  land  available, 
only  about  667,000  have  been  distributed 
to  the  peasants.  The  wheels  of  progress 
seem  to  be  grinding  exceedingly  slow. 

We  mtist  see  where  we  are  headed  in 
the  military  war  and  the  other  war.  and 
exactly  what  is  going  to  be  the  balance 
between  the  two  if  we  are  to  continue 
them  or  to  what  exent  we  should  cur- 
tail them.  Our  young  men  are  being 
killed  in  that  land.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  look  into 
this  matter,  as  part  of  their  investiga- 


lion  which  I  trust  will  result  from  the 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
309  It  is  long  i>ast  the  time  when  Con- 
.  re-Js  should  seriously  look  into  all  lacets 
of  this  war.  We  must  take  it  upon  our- 
selves: therefore,  to  examine,  to  invsti- 
gatf.  to  decide  what  course  of  action  ihis 
country  must  take. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  I  ihank  the  ;<■!■';- 
man  for  his  helpful  contribulion  _  \Vc 
tiave  heard  .sugi^c.stions  ol  the  neid  t  ..- 
a  hi'^i  level  rommission  to  advise  wtlh 
ilie  Executive  on  policy  questions,  as  our 
toUeague  has  previously  suggested:  per- 
haps such  :i  hiuh  level  comim.^si.jn  now 
exists  and  it  is  known  as  the  U.S.  Con- 

The  contributions  which  the  'Jiutle- 
man  and  otheis  hove  made  certainly 
inriicate  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  concluoe  by  quoting 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said  in  his  sec- 
ond message  to  Congress  in  1862: 

We  cannot  escape  history.  We  c.f  thi.s  C\.n- 
crets  and  this  Administration  will  ht-  re- 
membered in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per:  on:.  1 
blanlflcance  or  insignificance  can  spare  oi.o 
or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  throuah 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor 
or  dishonor  to  the  last  generation  ^  •  ^^^ 
fven  we  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the 
responsibility  . 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  leci-slative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
■  There  was  no  objection. 


ST    PATRICK'S  SOCIETY  OF 
BROOKLYN 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  SUn  - 
light  Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  m  New 
York  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
119th  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  PiU- 
rick  Society  of  Brooklyn.  This  is  an 
organization  to  which  I  have  belonged 
since  I  was  a  younc  man.  and  w.-r  |!ie 
president  of  24  years  ago.  when  the 
present  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Honorable  Albert  Grr.E.  wps  ir.y 
principal  speaker. 

Under  the  permission  nerei  ;l^-i/e 
granted  me.  I  include  herewith  the  .c- 
lowong  excerpts  from  the  evemne  s  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  remarks  on  this  ^c- 
^ion  of  the  chaplain  of  the  .^ccieiy. 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Gilroy.  v^stov  of  tnc 
Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Long 
Island  City.  N.Y.: 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH  •2.^^'^;^|; 
BANQCET  OF  THE  ST.  PATRICK  Su.IE..  >^ 
BROOKI.VN.    SATURDAY     EVENING      MAP-CH     -6 

THIS  YSAR  OUR  £0c:    TY  HONORS  .■.  VOUNG  IR..-H- 

AMERICAN:     DR.    THOM...S    .S.    DOOLr.V     -.9-.     - 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  was  f;"'-  '■'  '  ^^ 
last    persons   to   see   Tom   Dooley    ocl  ^re    he 
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died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  34  and  said  of 
him-  "Tom  Dooley  crowded  Into  his  few 
years  more  goodness  and  love  of  his  fellow 
man  than  moat  men  exert  through  long  life- 
times." ,      ^     J       »       4. 

Tom  Dooley  was  a  premedlcal  student  at 
the  College  of  Our  Lady,  the  home  of  the 
Fighting  Irish.  Notre  Dame.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 
In  1954  and  became  a  Navy  doctor.  His  ship 
was  assigned  to  participate  In  the  evacuation 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  fleeing 
the  Communist  takeover  of  the  northern 
segment  of  that  country. 

At  27  years  of  a^e  Tom  Dooley  was  the  only 
doctor  on  his  ship  and  found  himself  en- 
gulfed In  human  misery.  Among  his  patients 
were  children  whose  eardrums  had  been 
punctured  by  chopsticks  for  listening  to 
the  recitation  of  the  Lords  Prayer.  Young 
Tom  drove  himself  recklessly  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  Navy  medical  corpsmen  he  set  up 
a  camp  that  process*  over  half  a  million 
refugees  for  which  he  became  the  youngest 
medico  to  receive  the  Navy  Legion  of  Merit. 
After  ho  was  separated  from  service  Tom 
Dooley  attempted  to  launch  a  private  medical 
career  but  Tound  himself  thinking  of  South- 
eaat  Asia  and  In  1956  his  first  best-seller 
Deliver  Vs  from  Ev\l  was  published.  He  used 
the  royalties  from  the  sale  of  the  book  to 
return  to  Laos  where  he  set  up  a  hospital 
and  won  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people 
In  this  Communist-Imperiled  land.  In  order 
to  continue  his  work  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  wrote  a  second  book  Edge  of 
Tomorrou-  and  preached  the  gospel  of  South- 
east Asia  in  lectures,  on  radio  and  on  tele- 
vision. He  created  an  organization  known 
as  MEDICO  and  returned  to  the  poor  of  the 
Jungle  where  his  fund-raising  campaign 
helped  set  up  eighteen  hospitals  and  clinics 
In  twelve  countries.  Tom  never  spared  him- 
self even  after  learning  that  an  operation 
was  unsuccessful  on  a  ciir.cpr  of  the  chest 
"  that  ha^  developed  after  a  fall  he  took  from 
a  bicycle  while  peddling  along  a  Jungle  road 
on  an  errbnd  of  mercy. 

When  tiis  days  became  numbered  Tom 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  write  his 
third  book  The  Night  They  Burned  the  Moun- 
tain and  to  fjr\'ently  preach  the  doctrine 
of  aid  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Tom  Dooley  is  but  one  of  many  young 
Americans  of  Irish  heritage  who.  because  of 
their  breeding  have  that  innate  intelligence, 
perseverance,  strength,  benevolence  and 
compassion  which  coupled  with  their  wit. 
sensitivity,  foresisiht  and  courage  are  keeping 
America  at  Its  peak  of  greatness. 
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Remarks  ot-  Rtv.  U.iniel  A.  Gilroy 

Once  again.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  to 
vo'u  on  beh.'.l!  f  t'le  St.  Patrick  Society  of 
Brooklyn.  CAED  Mile  fallte— a  hundred 
ttiousai.d  welcimes-as  we  gather  in  the 
truly  frlendlv  Irish  spirit,  amid  food  and 
drink  and  talk,  and  laughter  to  celebrate 
another  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Durinu  tlie  la-st  few  years,  historians  of 
many  nationalities  have  become  Interested 
In  the  Life  of  Ireland's  Apostle  and  Patron 
Saint.  Though  he  left  a  record  of  sorts  In 
his  confessions  and  In  his  letter  to  Cortlcus, 
what  he  tells  us  of  his  past  is  quite  skimpy, 
but  his  future  we  know,  for  we  are  part 
of  It. 

At  sixteen  he  became  an  exile  to  Ireland, 
taken  there  as  a  hostage,  staying  there  as  a 
slave  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  slavery 
in  the  Antrim  Hills,  there  occurred  first  the 
Spiritual  Miracle  which  was  the  making  of 
the  Saint.  "The  Lord  opened  the  understand- 
ing of  my  unbelieving  heart  "  and  then  the 
shrewd  experience  of  life  that  made  the  man. 
He  learned  to  go  poorly  clothed,  he  learned 
about  crops,  the  care  of  animals,  the  ways 
and  the  mind  of  farming  folk,  and  of  course, 
he  learned  the  language  of  these  people,  our 
people,  the  Celts. 

Christianity  had  trickled  to  Ireland 
through  the  common  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  so  that  there  were  Isolated,  but 
small,  communities  of  Christians  In  the 
South  of  the  Island.  When  Patrick  returned 
to  his  beloved  people  after  his  escape  from 
slavery  and  after  he  completed  the  studies 
which  brought  him  to  the  Altar  of  God, 
he  and  the  other  Christian  Missionaries  of 
his  dav  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  the 
Christian  Church  would  be  fr>.r  stronger  If 
It  could  make  use  of  the  time-worn  tradi- 
tions of  Celtic  life.  Changes  were  remark- 
ably few  but  the  work  of  Patrick  was  a  tale 
of  conquest  typical  of  the  man. 


His  was  a  laborious  itinerary  through  the 
bogs  and  forests  and  mountain  passes  to 
reach  the  semi  nomad  communities  of  the 
pagan  Celt,  the  oak  groves  of  their  drulds.  the 
earthen  ramparts  of  their  Ard-rlgh.  their 
high  king.  Where  others  before  him  failed, 
Patrick  succeeded  because  of  the  experience 
of  his  youth  and  the  acquired  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  people.  He  spoke  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  their  own  Idiom,  he  knew  his 
farmers  and  slavers,  he  knew  their  love  for 
children,  their  needs  of  the  seasons,  the  care 
of  the  animals;  he  borrowed  his  similes  and 
examples  from  their  manner  of  life.  In  terms 
of  the  farm  and  countr>'slde  or  of  royalty  he 
preached  Christ  and  Him  Crucified  and  the 
Celts  fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  Patrick,  a 
realist,  gave  them  the  thing  itself.  Pour  cen- 
turies of  philosophical  subtlety  and  precise 
formulation  had  crystallzed  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity  but  Patrick  captured 
their  faith  with  a  plucked  Shamrock. 

While  the  main  occupation  of  Ireland  was 
farming  and  animal  husbandry  Patrick  found 
a  culture  and  national  life  unique  for  its 
time.  Untouched  by  the  long  arm  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  its  powerful  legions,  there 
existed  In  that  Western  Isle  a  government 
exceedingly  democratic.  An  assembly  of  schol- 
ars and  land  owners  chose  the  chieftain,  and 
anyone  with  ambition  and  with  hard  work 
could  acquire  property  and  enter  this  assem- 
bly. At  the  courts  of  the  kings  were  the 
drulds.  pagan  priests,  who  carried  out  mys- 
terious rites  before  the  kings  on  great  occa- 
sions like  the  election  of  the  king,  while 
there  too,  the  Celtic  culture  was  kept  alive 
by  the  "flll"— the  story  tellers,  who  were  the  ■ 
real  keepers  of  Celtic  traditions  and  history. 
Once  a  year  all  the  other  kings  came  to  Tara 
the  place  of  the  Ard  Rlgh  the  high  king  to 
attend  his  military  gathering  or  hosting. 
There  they  were  expected  to  bring  all  .their 
disputes  for  him  to  settle. 

Patrick  began  his  campaign  for  Christ  at 
Tara  and  once  his  apostolate  began  to  take 
hold,  bishops  and  priests  simply  stepped  in  to 
perform  the  same  services  for  the  rulers  that 
the  drulds  had  carried  out  before  them.  In 
this  way  Patrick  Christianized  what  had  been 
pagan,  preserved  what  was  democratic  and 
added  to  the  Irish  language  a  new  vocabulary 
mainly  of  the  church  and  her  worship. 

rhe  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  fell  on  the 
good  soil  of  the  hearts  of  these  Celtic  peo- 
ple and  It  brought  forth  a  harvest  of  the  love 
of  God  and  neighbor  that  is  still  being  reaped 
and  renewed.  Would  to  God  there  were — 
as  today's  DaLy  News  says — more  of  us — 
Would  to  God  too  that  we  would  stick 
together. 

At  a  time  when  barbaric  Invaders  were 
smashing  away  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  sweeping  before  them  Chris- 
tianity and  ancient  learning,  Ireland,  safe 
in  the  distant  corner  of  Europe  and  protected 
by  the  barriers  of  the  Seas,  suffered  none 
of  these  horrors.  Instead  she  repaid  part  of 
her  debt  to  St.  Patrick  and  the  Church  he 
established  on  Ireland's  shores,  for  she 
served  as  the  center  of  preserved  European 
Civilization  and  to  this  land  of  Sajnts  and 
Scholars  thousands  came  seeking  the  peace, 
encouragement  and  enlightenment  denied  to 
them  at  home  on  the  continent.  The  faith 
and  penitential  discipline  instilled  into  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  fostered  the 
Monastic  Schools  that  dotted  the  country- 
side and  from  these  schools  went  forth  wan- 
dering Monks  who  by  their  tradition  of 
learning  and  sanctity  helped  to  recreate  the 
Christian  Heritage  of  Europe.  The  spear  had 
been,  blunted  by  Patricio  to  become  a  cross 
and  "those  who  once  were  war-like  invaders 
of  other  soils  became  Pilgrims  for  Christ  and 
Proclaimers  of  democracy. 

From  those  who  came  to  Ireland's  shores 
the  Celts  learned  many  things.  From  the 
Danes  they  learned  seamanship  and  how  to 
build  towns;  from  the  Normans  an  excellence 
in  arms,  from  the  English  ideas  of  law  and 
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government  but  from  one  man  came  that 
which  has  been  cherished  the  most.  The 
Faith  of  our  Fathers,  brought  to  Ireland  by 
St.  Patrick.  Because  of  him  and  because  of 
that  Faith  we  honor  him  tonight. 

There  is  an  old  Irish  blessing  tha.t  go«s 
like  this: 

May  the  saints  protect  ye 

And  sorrow  neglect  ye 

And  bad  luck  to  the  one 

That  doesn't  respect  ye 

And  top  of  the  morning  to  all  that  belong 

to  ye 
And  long  life  to  your  honor — that  Is  the  end 

of  my  song  to  you. 
To  which  I  add:  Beannact  de  lib  go  lelrl 
God  Bless  You  All  I 


PROPOSED  REVIEW   OP  THE  VIET- 
NAM SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Both  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
bringing  this  question  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Certainly  in  light  of  the  colloquy  in  the 
Senate  last  week  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  grave  doubt  was  cast 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  attacks  on 
the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy,  and 
there  was  some  indication  that  indeed 
possibly  in  1964  this  House  did  act  too 
quickly.  Certainly  it  seems  to  me  more 
time  and  more  consideration  should  have 
been  given  to  this  problem.  The  facts  of 
those  attacks  actually  show,  at  the 
present  time,  that  these  ships  were  in 
company  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
ships  in  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  that  perhaps  they 
were  on  an  intelligence  mission,  and  that 
truly  ther  were  not  in  their  rightful 
place.  When  they  were  attacked  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  it  seems  to  me  such 
an  attack  might  even  have  been  justified. 
That  seems  quite  contrary  to  part  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution  which  says,  for 
instance : 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  and  interna- 
tional law  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
attacked  the  United  States  naval  vessels — 

Now,  according  to  the  information 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
other  body  in  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  grave  doubt 
is  being  thrust  upon  the  basis  of  the  Ton- 
kin resolution.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  is  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
people  about  the  events  of  that  period. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  acted  quite 
properly  in  raising  them  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  which  deals  with  what  is 
-  happening  now,  when  we  have  a  war  in 
progress  in  which  a  half  million  men 
are  involved,  and  guns  are  going  off,  and 
planes  are  dropping  bombs,  and  people 
nre  being  killed  and  injured. 
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The  real  gut  of  the  problem  iliere, 
which  we  should  be  thinking  about  to- 
day, is  what,  if  anything,  is  the  proper 
responsibility  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

Is  our  proper  role  just  that  of  a  pas- 
sive supply  sergeant,  to  approve  the  bills 
for  militarj'  requirements  and  leave  the 
whole  question  of  what  to  do,  the  basic 
policy,  as  well  as  the  day-by-day  events, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive? 
That  to  me  is  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  ought  to  deal  today 
and  tomorrow,  until  we  get  it  resolved. 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's 
observations  on  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  this  way.  by 
saying  that  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  past  6  years  have 
proven  disastrous,  terribly  wrong,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  death  of  20,000  of 
our  men,  the  maiming  of  117,000,  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $60  bil- 
lion—more perhaps  than  ^his  Nation 
can  stand  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
the  question  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was, 
assuming  that  we  accept  that  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  did  give  the  President 
authority  to  act  as  he  did,  even  so,  are 
we  necessarily  relegated  to  a  passive 
role?  Is  there  anything  we  can  properly, 
responsibly,  legally,  and  constitutionally 
do  at  this  juncture,  or  do  we  simply 
have  to  wait  until  Presidential  Inaug- 
uration Day  next  Januarj'  20? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
we  immediately  reconsider  the  so-called 
Tonkin  resolution,  that  something  be 
done  quickly,  and  it  .seems  to  me  it  must 
be  done  with  utmost  haste. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  a  news  conference 
this  morning  a  reporter  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  was  really  inter- 
ference with  the  foreign  policy  preroga- 
tives and  responsibilities  of  the  President. 
What  is  the  gentleman's  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  should  not  think  so. 
Since  we  were  called  upon  to  enact  the 
resolution,  is  it  not  within  our  power 
also  to  withdraw  it?  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
delegatiQn  of  authority,  if,  in  fact,  it  had 
the  effect  of  delegating  authority.  Would 
the  gentleman  feel  that  is  true? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  principle.  * 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  next  question  is. 
What  can  we  do  that  is  proper,  that  is 
legal,  that  is  constitutional,  in  order  to 
break  this  dilemma?  Is  there  a  better 
suggestion  that  anyone  has  to  offer  here 
in  this  body  than  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lution which'  we  are  discussing  today? 
Really,  to  me  this  is  the  most  chal- 
lenging task  before  the  Congress  today, 
to  try  to  figure  out  the  proper  way  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  responsibiHty 
under  the  warmaking  clause  in  article  I. 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  by  saying  that  we 
should  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  resolution,  as  I  stated  previously,  and 
reconsider  it.  The  President  under  this, 
of  course,  has  the  power  to  act  until  this 
is  terminated  by  a  concurrent  resolution, 
or  until  military  action  ceases.  . 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  on 
this  point,  that  the  President  him.self 
does  not  enter  into  the  act  of  Beclarinc 
war.  It  is  only  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
Congress  alone  which  has  authority  to 
declare  war.-  Tlie  President'  does  not  even 
enter  into  that  most  basic  of  all  respon- 
sibilities of  Government. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  would  say 
that  the  di.'^tin'iuishPd  i;cntleman  i.":  quite 
correct  in  that  assertion.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  wo  left  out  one  of  our  rishts  in  1964 
when  the  Tonkin  resolution  was  pas.sed. 
Wc  pave  away  this  right,  at  least  until 
we  take  it  back  again  by  recon.sidcration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  mentioned  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  challenge  whether  in 
fact  we  gave  anything  away.  Even  if  we 
assume  wc  did,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  the 
crushing  responsibility  today  to  reexam- 
ine that  delegation.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  President  is  given  a  blank 
check  to  draw  upon  all  of  the  military 
power  of  this  Nation,  to  use  as  he  wills, 
until  he  leaves  that  office.  Surely  this 
would  not  be  a  responsible,  wise  arraii-'C- 
ment  of  governmental  powers. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  on  that? 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  believe  his 
exercise  of  that  power  over  the  past  6 
years  has  been  disastrous  and  must  be 
curbed. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  a 
man  of  the  1 9th  centurj',  who  was  born  in 
my  State  and  removed  to  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, said.  -Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might :  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un- 
derstand it." 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  are  not  ba.sing 
our  actions  on  what  is  right:  rather,  we 
have  turned  this  and  have  based  our  ac- 
tions on  the  premise  that  might  makes 
right.  Let  us  return  to  the  teachings 
of  the  distinguished  man  who  occupied 
the  White  House  during  1861  to  1865.  but 
who  also,  we  remember,  dissented  from 
our  policy  during  the  Mexican  War. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  a  colloquy  which 
occurred  in  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  the  other  day.  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion with  one  of  the  distinguished  wit- 
nesses, a  member  of  the  Government, 
who  was  then  before  that  committee,  as 
to  whether  we  have  a  commitment  to 
Thailand  of  the  same  scope  as  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam.  I  raised  that 
question  because  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
in  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee the  other  day  placed  so  much  em- 
phasis on  this  idea  that  the  United  States 
must  make  its  word  good.  If  making  our 
word  good  necessarily  requires,  let  us  say. 
the  loss  of  20,000  lives  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  use  of  over  a  half-million  people, 
and  over  100,000  casualties,  then,  if  we 
have  a  similar  commitment  to  Tliailand, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  without 
any  further  reference  to  the  Congress 
the  President  is  duty  bound  to  pour  an 
equal  amount  of  resources  into  that  other 

countrj'?  t.     ^    »•„ 

If  it  is  so  there,  then  how  about  still 

other  countries  unaer  the  Middle  East 

resolution?  This  takes  on  an  almost  fan- 
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tastlc  scfepe  when  one  considers  where 
this  commitment  voiced  by  Secretary 
Rusk  will  eventually  lead.  Surely  no  rea- 
sonable person  would  contend  that  a 
commitment  means  that  a  country  must 
go,  let  us  say,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
or  even  halfway  to  that  objective.  Com- 
mitments in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men 
have  to  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  would  say  that  the  time  has  come 
now  certainly  for  the  United  States, 
through  its  Congress,  the  most  represent- 
ative branch  it  has.  to  undertake  this 
fundamental  review  right  here  in  this 
Chamber.  It  is  our  duty  and  the  assign- 
ment given  to  us  by  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  say  ■that  the  sooner  we  get 
on  with  it  the  better  because  obviously 
some  fundamental  considerations  are  un- 
der review  by  the  executive  branch.  You 
may  make  light  of  200,000  more  troops, 
but  you  and  I  know  that  there  is  justifi- 
cation for  those  headlines. 

Mr.  PELX.T".  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?        ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  As  one  of  those  Members  who 
cosponsored  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
review  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the  de- 
cisions that  were  made,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  the  floor 
today.  I  particularly  want  to  join  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  last  statement  he 
made:  namely,  that  this  Congress  and 
this  body,  which  is  closer  to  the  people 
than  any  other,  certainly  has  failed  in 
the  past  to  provide  for  an  ample  expres- 
sion of  public  views  and  a  full  debate  on 
both  sides  of  this  whole  issue.  So  again  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  urging  the 
consideration  bj-  this  House  of  our  joint 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
508,  to  debate  and  review  the  issue  again. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  may  be  that  the 
gentleman  had  had  an  experience  simi- 
lar to  one  that  I  had  in  my  district  last 
fall.  I  talked  to  a  luncheon  group  there. 
After  the  talk  questions  were  in  order, 
and  a  lady  stood  up  and  said,  "I  want  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam."  Well,  I  was  taken  aback 
for  a  moment,  and  then  I  said,  "Well,  in 
all  candor.  I>jnust  tell  you  the  truth  as  I 
see  it.  I  doubt  if  anything  much  will  be 
done  to  change  directions  in  war  policy 
imtil  the  next  Inauguration  Day."  She 
said.  "That  is  not  good  enough  for  me. 
I  have  a  son  in  Vietnam,  and  Inaugura- 
tion Day  1969  is  a  long  way  off." 

I  daresay  that  that  same  thought  has 
come  into  the  minds  of  many  people 
across  this  land.  As  we  read  about  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  going  up 
and  down  the  country  talking  about  what 
they  would  do  about  Vietnam  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  some  thought  as  to  what  we 
should  be  doing  about  Vietnam  right  now 
and  not  waiting  imtil  next  year. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  further  had  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  new  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  not  in  this  body  when 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  passed. 
And,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  here  today  I 
do  not  feel  had  any  idea  how  .hat  reso- 
lution would  be  used. 


Ani,  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  believe  the  people  want  the  Con- 
gress, and  especially  the  House,  imder 
the  Constitution,  to  review  our  policies  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  both  sessions  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  suggested  a  review  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam,  and  I  again  wou)d 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  frcrtn 
Illinoi.s  for  taking  up  this  legislatibn 
today. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  take  up  this  question,  in  my 
mind,  is  because  the  question  of  war  is 
so  far  reaching  and  touches  so  intimately 
the  lives  of  the  American  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment most  representative  of  the 
people,  and  that  branch,  of  course,  is  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  here  that 
public  opinion  can  most  effectively  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Efentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foi-  yieldins^.  I  must  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  bringing  this  matter 
so  dramatically  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  There  is  just  no  question  but 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  paying 
more  attention  to  this  subject,  because 
it  is  the  most  pressing  matter  before 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  needs  only  to  return 
to  his  congressional  district  in  order  to 
sense  this  fear  and  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  stated 
so  well,  should  be  doing  more  in  this 
respect.  It  is  my  further  opinion  that 
all  of  these  matters  should  be  fully  and 
completely  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
has  become  one  of  the  most  complicated, 
controversial,  and  confusing  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  ever  to  face  the  United  States. 
For  over  18  years,  we  have  been  face 
to  face  with  this  problem.  We  first  lent 
our  active  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
on  June  27,  1950,  when  President  Harry 
Truman  sent  a  35-man  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group  to  Indochina  to  ad- 
vise troops  there  in  the  use  of  American 
weapons  to  fight  Ho  Chi  Minhs  guerrilla 
forces. 

Since  that  time,  despite  a  settlement  at 
Geneva,  the  assassination  of  President 
Diem,  a  democratic  election,  an  escala- 
tion of  American  aid  which  now  finds 
over  half  a  million  troops  fighting  a  no- 
win  war  of  gradualism,  and  casualties 
greater  than  those  suffered  in  Korea,  we 
appear  further  from  settlement  and  the 
foe  in  a  strategically  stronger  position 
than  he  was  18  years  ago. 

Following  our  present  philosophy,  it 
is  easy  to  visuahze  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  136  of  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring House  Concurrent  Resolution  508 
which  provides  for  immediate  congres- 
sional review  of  our  fundamental  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  list  of  sponsors  on  this  resolu- 


tion reflects  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  present  policies  which  have 
won  little  apparent   advantage   to   our* 
Nation  or  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  statement  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  make  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Fine.' 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke 
in  1965,  1966,  and  1967  stating  that  I 
thought  that  this  country  was  escalating 
to  no  place  in  Southeast  Asia. 

When  the  President  callously  pro- 
nounced yesterday  that  in  spite  of  the 
resentment  building  in  the  country  he 
was  sending  another  35,000  young  boys 
into  war,  I  now  say  we  are  heading  to- 
ward disaster. 

I  am  incensed  that  the  President's 
hypnotic  trance  over  Vietnam  Is  cata- 
tonic and  immutable  artd  I  must  forth- 
with withdraw  my  entire  support  from 
this  foreign  policy. 

The  madness  which  now  permeates 
American  policy  has  strong  shades  of 
the  "McCarthyism  panic"  that  swept  the 
countiy  in  the  early  fifties.  At  that  time 
many  argued  that  we  must  be  constantly 
and  eternally  vigilant  suspecting  every- 
one of  disloyalty,  reading  red  and  pink 
implications  into  every  pronouncement. 

Arngrica  survived  the  McCarthy  panic 
not  f^y  successfully  monitoring  under 
everi^  bed  and  persecuting  the  innocent 
and  [guilty  alike,  but  by  maturing  as  a 
nati6n.  We  overcame  our  hysteria  by 
exposing  it  for  what  it  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  Nation  survived,  the 
Red  mongers  retracted  to  their  innocuous 
Minute  Man  and  Birch  Societies  and  the 
Nation  thrived. 

It  is  this  thriving  as  a  nation  in  the 
early  sixties  that  really  restored  the  se- 
curity and  sense  of  well-being  to  the 
country. 

We  are  faced  in  this  covmtry  now  with 
another  domestic  threat — "Black  un- 
rest"— the  narrowminded  and  close- 
minded  group  would  respond  with  a 
panic  reaction  to  this  threat,  looking  not 
to  the  cause  of  disorder  but  rather  bring- 
ing up  the  tanks  and  tracked  equipment 
to  overcome  it.  Sure,  most  of  the  riots 
and  unrest  are  for  ridiculous  reasons, 
are  not  rational  and  much  of  the  protests 
shauld  be  condemned. 

However,  in  the  America  in  which  I 
want  to  raise  my  children  I  am  disturbed 
to  find  masses  of  black  people,  living  on 
top  of  each  other,  sullen,  disturbed,  and 
disenfranchised.  If  this  group  were  dwin- 
dling it  could  be  ignored,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  To  solve  the  Negro  problem  over 
the  next  two  decades  I  am  afraid  is 
going  to  take  all  of  the  imagination,  con- 
trolled training  programs,  cost  effective 
schemes,  and  disciplined  administration 
that  this  Nation  can  muster.  We  cannot 
solve  our  domestic  problems  with  money. 
The  bulk  of  our  investment  in  rehabili- 
tation to  date  I  fear  has  gone  down  the 
drain.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act,  or  the  pro- 
gram administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
programs  of  these  agencies  can  be  much 
improved.  Negroes  are  rebelling  at  oiu: 
lack  of  success— it  is  lack  of  their  success 
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also — we  do  not  merely  respond,  however, 
to  this  situation  with  tanks,  guns, 
despondency  and  white  and  black  racism. 
I  find  that  the  same  forces  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  blind  to  or  by  early  inbred 
training  refuse  to  consider  tlie  root 
causes  of  Negro  despondency  and  .seek  to 
resolve  the  problem  by  arms,  are  the 
same  ones  who  are  urging  the  United 
States  to  escalate  in  Vietnam,  to  drop 
atomic  bombs,  buy  mercenaries,  and 
wage  all-out  war  against  Red  China. 

God,  this  country  of  ours  needs  a  new 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Some  see  our 
solution  in  "faith  in  the  flag."  The  Birch- 
ers  have  great  faith  in  the  flag  of  yester- 
year but  none  in  the  flag  of  today  as  they 
persist  in  their  McCarthy  superstitions. 

The  black  young  of  today  are  not  well 
educated  concerning  tlie  flag  of  yester- 
year and  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  flag 
of  today  grows  out  of  despondency  and 
inability  to  coexist  with  their  rats  and 
ghettos. 

American  foreign  policy  for  too  many 
years  has  been  one  of  tokenism  or  reac- 
tion to  the  Red  threat.  We  ignored  the 
Soviets  for  20  years  after  we  unsucce.<:s- 
f ully  intervened  in  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion. We  coexisted  and  allied  ourselves 
with  them  to  obliterate  a  greater  threat— 
f  flscism 

After  World  War  n  we  Marshall - 
planned  Western  Europe  into  an  anti- 
Russian  camp  and  the  Soviets  recipro- 
cated by  communizing*  Eastern  Europe. 

Economically  we  had  a  major  success 
in  the  competition.  We  established  NATO, 
but  even  this  defense  alliance  seems  to 
have  lost  its  purpose  and  support  in  20 
years  post-World  War  n. 

Now  Western  Europe  has  found  East- 
em  Europe  after  flnding  itself  in  the 
EEC  and  I  would  predict  that  Europe 
East-West  trade  will  fantastically  ex- 
pand over  the  next  decade.  The  Socialist 
industries  of  Western  Europe  ironically, 
purchased  and  established  with  Marshall 
plan  funds,  will  find  competition  with 
similarly  government-owned  industries 
in  bloc  countries  not  really  too  novel. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  al- 
ways recognized,  traded  modestly  with, 
and  allowed  U.N.  admission  to  all  Soviet- 
bloc  countries. 

Italy  will  build  Hats  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  whether  or  not  a  token  loan  is 
forthcoming  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  25  percent  Communist  Party  in 
Italy,  France,  and  much  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  continue  to  assume  the  stature 
of  a  legitimate  minority  political  party 
of  protest,  without  tangible  plans  to  blow 
up  the  governments. 

But  in  Asia  there  is  a  different  story. 
The  United  States  also  after  20  years 
still  persists  in  the  never,  never  land — 
a  fantasy  of  Dulles  and  Rusk  that  China 
does  not  exist  and  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Taiwanese  government  rightfully 
rules  the  largest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  accord,  v.-e  encircled  China  with  a 
bastion.  Starting  at  Kiska,  Tachakawa  in 
Japan,  Okinawa,  South  Korea— 100,000 
men — Taiwan,  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
Philippines,  miscellaneous  positions  in 
Vietnam,  .  miscellaneous  positions  in 
Thailand,  supported  by  the  British  at 
Singapore  and  Malaysia,  not  only  have 


wc  overtly  encircled,  but  we  have  inhibit- 
ed the  Chinese  for  20  years  on  any  oc- 
casion when  that  countr>'  would  seek  to 
trade  or  pursue  diplomatic  endeavor. 

China  rebelled  in  the  Korean  war,  the 
Matsu-Quemoy  incident.  Indonesian  in- 
filtration, and  by  support  for  North  Viet- 
nam. We  can  objectively,  le-.-itimately 
say.  however,  that  the  fault  is  not  all  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese. 

Wc  are  now  mesmerized  into  the  posi- 
tion when  our  President  says  that  in  or- 
der for  the  United  States  to  maintain  one 
small  link  in  this  encircling:  bastion,  we 
have  to  commit  the  United  State  s  for  an- 
other 20  years  at  an  nntiual  expenditure 
of  S35  to  S40  billion  a  year.  My  children 
do  not  understand  what  they  have  been 
committed  to.  Neither  do  the  children  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  all  over 
America. 

This  is  the  i>olicy  of  a  50.000-man  es- 
calation today,  150,000  la.st  year  and  per- 
liaps  1  million  next  year. 

The  United  States  needs  a  balanced 
ix)sture — we  have  comjnitments— if  they 
can  be  called  such  to  all  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

We  cannot  overconcentrate  on  one  or 
the  balance  is  forsaken.  We  can  only  in- 
volve ourselves  in  cost  effective  under- 
takings lest  we  expend  our  wealth  and 
capability. 

We  must  today  during  our  time  in 
mankind's  liistory,  our  time  at  the  helm, 
make  fresh  determinations. 

Let  us  not  be  encumbered  l^y  past  mis- 
takesi  futile  recrimination,  and  dead 
myths.  Today,  while  we  still  have  options, 
let  us  meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  con- 
temporaries and  our  descendants. 

We  must  utilize  new  approaches  to 
liroblem  solving  and  we  must  develop  new 
and  valid  insi!::hts  worthy  of  this  body 
and  of  this  sreat  country. 

I  am  no  recent  convert  to  a  balanced 
."Stature  forcian  policy.  The  following  are 
portions  of  letters,  newsletters,  and 
speeches  I  have  made  over  the  past  4 
years  evidencing  my  continuous  concern: 
Excerpts  Prom  LrrrrE  to  .Secretary, 
McNamara.  February  S.  ;9G6 
I  have  questions  about  our  depree  of  rom- 
mitment  in  South  Vietnam.  Not  because  I 
am  not  willing  to  have  those  close  to  me  risk 
death  to  keep  the  South  Vietnamese  free 
from  enslavement  to  Communism,  but  be- 
cause I  am  liot  coiavinccd  even  yet  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  South  will  follow 
the  pattern  of  government  that  we  lay  out 
for  them.  ' 

V.'e  could  trade  Haiphong  P.O.L.  for  Saigon 
P.O.L.  but  we  would  obviously  be  the  greater 
loser.  We  can  blockade,  mine  and  bomb  fur- 
ther but  since  the  Viet  Cong  need  such  frag- 
mentary logistics  oven  this  action  as  you 
point  out  probably  v.-ould  only  strengthen 
the  solidarity  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

You  state  that  our  existing  level  of  activity 
is  designed  for  victory  because  we  are  sub- 
stantially stronger  than  we  have  ever  been, 
that  the"  North  h.as  a  finite  limit  to  which 
they  probably  will  not  exceed,  while  the 
logistics  and  po:t  facilities  do  not  limit  the 
num^sers  that  the  U.S.  can  deploy— that  our 
force  level  will  be  optimum  when  it  exceeds 
the  current  number  by  a  cl.issified  number. 
You  base  your  estimate  of  strength  re- 
quired on  the  fact  that  there  are  an  esU- 
rnatcd  230.000  Viet  Cong.  You  admit  you 
could  be  substantially  oH  on  this  estimate. 
The  U.S.  position  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  2  to  3  million  people  under  Viet  Cong 
control  do  not  reaUy  want  Ho  Chi  Minh  gov- 


ernment You  cite  the  forced  barbarous  con- 
scription Yuu  don't  explain  adequately  why 
the  Viet  Cong  soldiers  lipht  as  they  do  and 
how  It  is  that  the  people  North  of  the  17th 
have  the  zeal  to  'save  their  country  land" 
in  the  lace  of  one  \ear  of  almost  unde- 
fended bomb  attacks  while  the  people  South 
of  the  17th  !ia\e  no  |ihilo.'-ophy. 

soiTctary  I!u.-;k  .^t.ited  one  year  ago  th.-it 
the  Vict  Cong  had  23'.  or  3^  million  people. 
It  is  possible  in  our  ;':cal  to  defend  our  :x- 
tions  that  we  could  be  substantially  wrong 
on  this  estimate.  These  people  could  Uike 
Ommiin;- 1  iTcaram.  With  the  degree  of  ror- 
rupiion  ..nd  brutality  of  General  Ky,  it  Is 
jjossible  that  .^ome  of  many  in  the  cities 
would  prefer  Ho  Chi  Minh.  My  <^ence  that 
the  Saigon  governmenl  has  lo  pav^4^Viet 
Cong  to  get  lood  into  market  and  myChroct 
contacts  indicate  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
everywhere  even  in  t!.c  cities  though  their 
action  there  is  limited. 

With  respect  to  numbers,  it  appears  that 
the    Viet    Cong    have    raised    their    numbers 
over  the  last  vcar  about  the  same  as  we  have. 
Tl.ey  controlhubs-tiintlally  more  territory  by 
the  maps  I  have  seen  and  published  in  U.S. 
News  and   World   Report  than  they  did  one 
year  a<?o.  Thev  have  lost  high  casualties  and 
we  have  suiTered  likewise.  Yesterday  we  lost 
two  i)ilots  and  probably  $12  million  worth  of 
pilot  and  craft— we  probably  dropped  multi- 
ple million  dollars  of  bombs   Wc  made  much 
noifp    Wc  knocked  out  a  bridge  or  two  that 
will  be  rebuilt,  but  who  Is  to  say  that  our 
damage  and  loss  was  less  than  the  enemy. 
1  think  it's  arguable   that  maybe  we  don't 
win  these  encounters  rconomicallxi .  Accord- 
ing to  my  calculations  we  spent  '4   of  our 
military  budget  on  .South  Viet  Nam  last  year 
and  increased  it   '4   for  '67.  This  means  our 
real   level   of  commitment  is  $24  billion,  or 
about    'i    of   our   national    Income.   Can   we 
endure  this  indefinitely,  'fhe  total  budget  of 
lx)th  North  and  South  Viet  Nam,  I  doubt,  is 
much  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  and  this 
is  not  all  for  defense.  The  Chinese  and  Soviet 
dollar  commitments  are  also  relatively  small. 
I  chronicle  these  items  now  and  urge  you 
to  review  our  program  and  not  to  mesmerized 
by  our  obvious  capability  or  by  those  who 
would  garrulously  jirecipitate  us  into  battle 
on  an  honor  commitment. 

We  are  also  apparently  fighting  for  a  de- 
ceitful, non-natlonallstlc,  undemocratic  ar.d 
basically  an  irreligious  group  m  South  Viet 
Nam  who  would  sooner  desert  an  army  or 
prohteer  than  stand  up  for  principle.  I  be- 
lieve in  our  olfort  to  affix  responsibility  on 
Hanoi,  we  have  totally  underestimated  the 
boiling  domestic  civil  strife  which  is  a  -sub- 
stantial causauve  factor  of  the  current  tur- 
moil." 


ExrtRi'TS  F.^-OM  I.;;ttfr  to  PRF.sicrNx  John- 
son, jAKfARY  30,  19C7 
Unfortunatciv,  wc  v.-erc  slow  to  reaU.te  last 
year  that  in  spite  of  our  efforts  for  a  domestic 
ijudpet.  the  war  btidget  escalation  was  spiral- 
ing  tipward  astrcncmically.  As  you  recall,  a 
preliminary  cHort  to  balance  the  budget, 
raising  ?4  billion,  occurred  when  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  and  obtained  an 
abatement  in  excise  tax  reductions  and  our 
economy  was  placed  more  on  :!  current  'pay- 
as-you-io"  l)asis.  A  -<^econd  preliminary  etfcrt 
toward  balance  was  conceived  in  the  pro- 
gram f'f  Participiatlon  Sales  Certificates  to 
liquify  our  men  page  as.-ets  in  the  amount 
of  &4  hillion  Tliis  fTf^-ram  tended  to  con- 
found the  ncrnial  Vmsmess  economy  and  was 
abated  until  the  last  few  months.  In  July  an 
ellort  to  increase  deficit  spending  by  $4  bil- 
lion v.as  held  down  to  5-2  iJllUon  as  the  Debt 
Limit  was  set  at  .$330  billion.  Next  followed 
the  panic  effort  to  withhold  fr3  billion  of  ap- 
propriated funds  lor  domestic  programs  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
to  receiver  $1  hllllon-plus  during  this  fiscal 
year.  I  was  amazed  to  discover  this  morning 
that   In  vour  effort   to   withhold   $3    billion, 
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you  were  actually  withholding  $4.5  billion 
of  appropriated  fvinds.  We  are  Just  now  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  your  action  in  the  country. 
In  addition,  during  the  year  we  disposed  of 
better  than  $1  billion  of  surplus  stockpile 
materials.  Just  to  satisfy  an  escalating 
Vict  Nam  budget,  therefore,  ice  borrowed, 
transferred,  taxed  and  diverted  bette'  than 
16' 2  billion. 

since  we  had  a  defense  budget  escalation 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  In  the  magnitude  of 
$10  billion  and  since  both  the  66  and  '67 
budgets  had  to  be  supplemented  at  midyear 
by  more  than  $10  billion,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  '68  defense  budget  will 
not  similarly  require  augmentation,  bring- 
ing Viet  Nam  war  costs  to  substantially  more 
than  $3  billion  per  month.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that,  this  nation  or  the  Communist  world 
really  believes  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  wage  this  kind  of  an  endeavor  in- 
definitely. 

By  ihe  extravagant  flexing  of  the  American 
purse,  we  have  bought  the  war  away  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  turned  the  effort  into 
an  American  war,  hoping  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion  quickly.  According  to  Harrison 
Sall»bury'» -account,  even  If  we  annihilate 
Hanoi,  the  North  will  persevere.  I  believe  we 
must  take  a  dramatic  new  tack  to  shew  them 
that  suicide  Is  not  their  only  course.  Our 
military  machine  apparently-'ls  prepared  to 
fight  everything  except  the  "suicidal  pro- 
clivities" of  the  Orient. 

I  have  predicted  In  the  past  that  1967  can 
bring  a  substantial  end  to  Viet  Nam  hostil- 
ities. This  will  not  happen  automatically. 
We  must  not  be  hynotized  by  the  numbers 
game.  Though  the  United  States-Vlet  Nam 
dead  ratio  Is  now  running  more  than  a  fa- 
vorable 1  to  12,  the  figures  are  more  like  1  to  3 
when  you  average  In  the  South  Viet  Nam 
dead.  //  you  avetage  in  25,000  Americans 
wounded  last  year  as  compared  to  the  few 
enemy  wounded  who  are  evacuated,  it  is 
subtly  apparent  that  Allied  Forces  have  as 
many  people  carried  of  the  battlegrounds 
as  do  the  Communists.  We  have  annihilated 
better  than  50,000  persons  identified  as  Viet 
Cong  durlpg  the  past  year.  The  unidentified 
Viet  Cong  deal  and  wounded  undoubtedly 
surpass  this  tgure  considerably.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  the  enemy  forces  are  heavily 
augmented  Jby  the  activities  of  infiltrators 
and  others  fengaged  in  covert  activities  which 
have  resulted  according  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  In  a  net  buildup  of  25,000  enemy 
forces  to  275,000  over  the  past  year. 

.Excerpts  Prom  Letter  to  President  John- 
son, June  28,  1966 
I  r^lewed  your  White  House  paper  on  the 
Viet  Cong.  As  it  indicated  many  are  Com- 
munists and  many  have  Just  been  alienated 
from  the  government  in  force  because  of 
various  reasons,  some  of  which  are  very  legiti- 
mate. To  understand  human  nature  is  to 
understand  the  Viet  Cong.  They  probably 
have  some  very  legitimate  gripes  other  than 
a  drive  for  Communist  unification.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  as  with  most  such  movements, 
they  are  in  the  minority,  the  people  not 
wanting  to  be  Communized  or  occidentalized. 
Poverty  unrest  is  natural  in  all  equatorial 
countries.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  complete  control  over  General 
Ky  could  give  rise  to  a  similar  inference  that 
probably  as  Hanoi  claims  she  does  not  have 
complete  control  over  the  Viet  Cong  either. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Viet  Nam  forces  are  separate  entities  that 
we  must  deal  with.  To  argue  at  this  late  date 
that  they  are  still  mutually  exclusive  is  to 
fight  the  facts.  The  Buddhists  are  obviously 
not  monolithic,  are  however  a  substantial 
political  force.  They  see  big  United  States  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  know  that  a  static  era  is 
in  sight.  When  things  stabilize  they  do  not 
want  Communism  or  the  adolescent  General 
Ky  around.  Could  be  that  there  is  not  much 
other  leadership  to  choose  from.  Howbelt,  we 


give  faint  praise  to  Ky  for  his  conquest  of 
Hue  and  Danang  admitting  that  his  removal 
of  General  Thl  made  this  whole  affair  as 
obvious  as  a  ten  ton  Mack  truck  coming 
down  the  pike.  It  occurs  that  we  can  get 
the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape  and  force  lo  negotiate  the  truce 
next  year  if  we  would  assist  her  in  obtain- 
ing Ic.iders  by  popular  election  whom  we  can 
defend  world  wide.  Loaders  because  of  re- 
ligion nobody  should  want.  Leaders  elected 
on  a  non-Communi.st  government  services 
plunk  would  be  great.  //  the  leaders  had  a 
position  on  amnesty,  trade-North  Viet  Nam, 
multi-lateral  country  aid  development,  prof- 
iteering, and  four  freedom.-;  :t  uould  be  fur- 
ther helpful  Why  can't  a  leader  come  for- 
ward on  .i  \j  in  of  these  fundamental  guar- 
antees? U't'  .■■".ould  propagandize  this  to  the 
hilt. 

Elections  will  do  us  no  good  in  promoting 
the  peace  from  a  position  of  substantial  vic- 
tory if  we  know  iiotiiing  of  what  a  leader 
stands  for. 

At  the  proper  time  when  v/e  .sense  extreme 
enemy  weakne.ss  we  ohould  ugam  push  peace 
t.ilki  anywhere,  ivitl:  all  major  countries  in- 
cluding specilically  Hanoi  and  tlie  Viet  Cong. 
There  should  be  some  w;'y  a  little  defective 
government  like  the  government  of  Viet  Nam 
could  promise  reform  to  accommodate  some 
of  the  Viet  Cong  dissident  without  tossing 
the  "keys  t-o  the  kingdom"  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Restated  then  if  a  Chinese  merchant  wants 
United  States  piia^maceuticals  from  San 
Francisco  he  li;is  to  be  one  of  the  2,000 
licensees.  He  orders  the  goods  and  AID  pays 
in  cash  the  wholesaler,  and  the  merchant 
pays  into  the  United  States  Elmbassy  account 
for  the  goods  at  60  piasters  to  SI. 00.  He  Is 
free  to  resell  the  goods  at  any  price  to  any- 
one. Nothing  really  to  stop  the  Viet  Cong 
from  driving  a  truck  down  from  War  Zone 
C  loading  up  the  drugs  in  Saigon,  paying 
lO'r  less  for  volume  or  IC"^  more  because  a 
known  Viet  Cong  and  then  driving  back  up 
to  War  Zone  C  :ind  unloading.  The  point  is 
we  are  losing  rnir  j^ods  in  the  almost  or- 
dinary course  of  business.  No  wonder  only 
12  to  30  tons  per  day  were  coming  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  a  few  months  ago.  And 
I  point  up  again,  we  are  bombing  the  wrong 
trajl. 

What  will  It  gain  us  if  we  bring  the  Viet 
Cong  to  their  knees  after  50,000  to  lOO.OOO 
young  Americans  are  killed,  only  to  have  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  win  the  first  free  election  we 
stage.  Your  psychologists  and  Political  Sci- 
entists say  this  won't  happen,  but  it  Just 
so  happens  that  many  of  the  University 
community  think  otherwise.  It  occurs  that 
that  matter  is  perliaps  more  their  specialty 
than  yours  or  mine. 

Excerpts  From  Letter  to  President  John- 
son. Febru.ary  2.  1966 

Oiir  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
reasonably  inefTective.  so  certainly  an  abate- 
ment for  a  while  longer  would  not  jeopardize 
our  troops  in  the  South.  It  might  even  help 
since  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
North  bombing  stimulated  troop  movement 
to  the  .'South. 

There  is  no  re:ison  now  why  we  should 
not  directly  recognize  as  a  fact  the  Viet  Cong 
as  the  dominuit  enemy  force  m  South  Viet- 
nam of  ^i  of  the  countrywide  and  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  the  population — any 
force  whicii  can  potentially  tie  up  a  half 
million  American  men  deserves  to  be  formal- 
ly beckoned  to  the  council  table.     • 

Since  coalition  government  is,  therefore, 
the  inevitable  foreseeable  chess  move  on  the 
table  of  peace,  I  would  think  that  -the  Ad- 
ministration's next  move  would  be  to  develop 
a  projected  workable  program  among  our 
allies,  our  various  American  constituencies 
and  the  constituencies  which  are  fighting 
on  our  side  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  fore- 
sake    Southeast    Asia    for    Communism.    It 


means  tliii  we  have  to  make  our  Foreign  Aid 
programs  work.  'We  have  to  make  meaning- 
ful programs  within  the  framework  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  development  in  foreign  lands 
and  ii  we  '..re  unable  to  succeed  given  a  rea- 
i.onible  chance,  we  can't  banish  people  to 
poverty  and  warlord  domination  lorever  in 
an  elforl  to  protect  only  ourselves  from  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  contaminating  worldwide 
philosop":iy. 

Exrnp.p;",  Fr.oM  Letter  to  PuEsirENT  John- 
son, December  1.  1965 
The  problem  is  that  we  can't  pos; 
our    fjrcign    policy    be   dictated    by 
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field  general  in  Southeast  Asia,  Gener 
moreland.  or  by  President  Ky.  the 
leader  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
able    that   our   long-term   strategic 
should    oe    determined    by    a    field 
whose  obvious  military  response  is 
increased  demands  for  air  and  grou 
port. 

August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.\r  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
once  rgnin  to  express  to  you  my  reserva- 
tion;; concerning  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  leading  our  Great  Society. 

After  achieving  a  pinnacle  of  performance 
in  1964  and  1965  we  have  plummeted  from 
a  sensational  record  of  performance  for  peo- 
ple to  a  myopic  obsession  with  our  commit- 
ments to  an  obscure  country  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  we  attempt  to  prove  our  point  In 
Vietnam  with  American  bodies  and  dol- 
lars, our  once  supreme  Influence  In  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world  appears  to  be  floating  from 
oxir  grasp. 

Prom  an  original  police  action  Involve- 
ment based  on  a  philosophy  of  support  for 
South  Vietnam  main  action  tmlts,  we  have 
evolved  into  a  full  scale  commitment  of  our 
own  forces.  Today  we  no  longer  hear  of 
ARVN  main  force  units  at  all. 

Where  are  the  600.000  ARVN  forces  we. 
have  prafsed  so  strongly?  I  understand  that 
they  are  now  primarily  Involved  in  pacifica- 
tion—50  battalions  of  them?  An  ARVN  bat- 
talion averages  only  300  to  400  men.  Thus 
the  major  pacification  effort  of  the  ARVN 
army  could  only  involve  about  17,500  men. 
Where  Is  the  rest  of  the  army?  I  am  certainly 
not  satisfied  that  these  forces  are  being 
utilized  in  any  way  approaching  satisfactory. 
I  was  concerned  early  this  year  that  we 
were  escalating  to  no  place  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  chalking  up  military  victories — 
but  they  are  the  types  of  military  victories 
that  could  continue  for  12  to  15  years  ac- 
cording to  the  best  iriformcd — our  General 
Lew  Walt— without  bringing  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  And  this  is  the  of- 
ficial prognosis. 

In  last  Thursday's  tax  message  to  the  Con- 
gress you  stated  that  this  Nation  has  a 
solemn  pledge  that  its  sons  and  brothers  en- 
gaged in  th2  conflict  shall  never  lack  all  the 
help,  all  the  arms  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  their  mission.  With  that  you 
announced  that  at  least  45,000  more  men  will 
go  to  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year,  but  you  know 
very  well  that  General  Westmoreland,  who  Is 
now  leading  our  strategy  has  asked  for  two 
or  three  times  this  number.  It  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  his  request  will  be  granted 
in  full. 

You  stated  in  your  message  that  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
may  now  exceed  our  earlier  estimates.  In  this 
regard  I  would  refer  you  to  ten  pages  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  testimony  before  our 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last  Jan- 
uary. The  Secretary  apologized  profusely  for 
the  $12  billion  budget  error  of  fiscal  1967, 
but  pointed  out  that  this  was  done  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  over  budgeting  and  further 
because  last  summer  (1966)  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  Southeast  Asia  were  not  known.  He 
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stated  that  there  was  then  a  wide  range, ^t)f 
uncertainty  and  we  could  not  determine  with 
precision  the  number  of  men  required,  plus 
aircraft,  materials,  etc.  The  Secretary  con- 
tinued that  now,  with  several  years  of  com- 
bat experience,  we  have  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding. In  contrast  he  stated  that  when 
the  1968  budget  was  prepared  we  could  look 
forward  to  the  leveling  off  of  our  forces.  He 
stated  that  since  we  now  can  project  our 
requirements  with  confidence,  we  are  pro- 
graming until  fiscal  1969  funds  will  be  avail- 
able. . 

Though  I  think  Secretary  McNamara  is  the 
best  administrator  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  had.  I  didn't  believe  the  Secretary 
really  had  the  situation  in  hand  in  1965.  and 
his  prognosis  turned  out  to  be  in  error  by  ¥11 
billion  I  didn't  believe  the  prognosis  in  1966 
and  neither  could  I  accept  the  statements 
referred  to  at  the  time  they  were  made. 

m  January  of  1966  I  asked  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara if  he  had  developed  contingency 
budgets  in  the  event  that  the  war  did  not 
end  as  planned  in  June  of  1967.  He  replied  at 
Page  74»1  of  our  declassified  hearings  '  the 
answer  is  No.  .  .  .  The  level  of  operations 
that  can  be  supported  by  this  budget 
through  fiscal  1967  is  quite  high.  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  will  meet  it.  If  we  don  t  we 
will  have  asked  more  money  ll.at  we  needed. 
Despite  this  positive  statement  we  vere  called 
upon  to  provide  $12  billion  m  Southeast  Asia 
supplemental  funds  early  tliis  year. 

I  was  amazed  when,  in  your  tax  statement 
last  week,  you  pointed  up  in  spue  of  the 
foregoing  that  Defense  expenditures  for  \  let- 
nam  are  up  $4  billion  plus  wage  increases  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  that  we  had  over- 
estimated our  '68  income  by  *7  billion  gen- 
erally and  that  we  underestimated  our  total 
expenses  by  $8.5  billion.  V/e  are  making 
these  revised  estimates  Just  30  days  into  the 
new  fiscal  year ! 

on  the  basis  of  our  past  inability  to  con- 
trol our  budget  escalation  I  would  project 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  January,  we  will  again  be  considering  a 
$1C  billion  increase  over  your  current  nega- 
tive projection,  with  a  total  Defense  cost  of 
$90  biUlon.  Directly  or  indirectly  Vietnam, 
I  am  sure,  accounts  for  50  percent  of  our 
Defense  expenditures  and  this  is  provable 
both  by  the  supplemental  budgets  and  by 
the  billions  omitted  from  our  regular  Defense 
budget. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  your  continuous 
position  that  the  American  economy 
can  withstand  much  more  of  a  Defense 
expenditure.  I  don't  think  so.  I  remarked  on 
this  situation  in  a  speech  a  few  months  ago 
when  we  enacted  the  Defense  Authorization 

Bill. 

■Our  overall  policy  is  fraught  with  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  In  our  effort  to  buy  off  the 
war  overseas  quickly  we  are  almost  breaking 
the  bank  at  home  and  it  is  arguable  that  our 
military  efforts  today  have  done  little  but 
stimulate    an    equal    but    opposite    enemy 

force  /  .  .  .    ,  ,  1 

•Unfortunately  I  see  little  real  blue  skj 
on  the  horizon  during  1968.  The  problem 
simply  is  not  credibility  gap  but  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  simply  is  not 
geared  to  provide  oversight  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  What  is  needed  is  some 
agency  actually  able  to  exercise  heavy  re- 
straint on  Defense  spending  such  that  the 
size  and  nature  of  our  foreign  military  opera- 
tions could  be  controlled. 

"I  firmly  believe  we  have  escalated  to  no 
place  In  the  face  of  continuous  recom- 
mendations from  General  Westmoreland  that 
the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely.  I  have  failed 
to  understand  the  theory  of  escalation.  When 
•ve  in  the  States  have  assumed  that  our  force 
level  at  150,000  or  250.000  was  at  the  outer 
limit  considering  that  a  $750" billion  economy 
•.vas  fighting  a  $1  billion  economy  without 
•modern  transportation,  a  Navy,  or  airpower, 
we  have  always  assumed  that  the  large  build- 


up had  some  kind  of  foreseeable  victory  in 

mind.  ^^ 

"While  we  stated  a  year  ago  that  we  needed 
to  beef  up  our  troops  because  there  were 
10  000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south 
and  that  we  needed  at  least  a  10-to-l  overkill 
ratio  to  handle  guerrillas  in  the  bush— today 
while  the  United  States  has  raised  its  level 
by  150  000  the  North  Vietnamese  raised  its 
level  to  better  than  100,000.  While  we  were 
fighting  225.000  solid  core  enemy  a  year  ago, 
we  now  admit  their  numbers  to  be  278.000 
and  we  frankly  admit  also  that  there  is  no 
ma-'ir  in  these  numbers  . 

■  I  would  sav  then  that  the  better  part 
of  valor  at  the  present  time  would  be  for 
the  administration  to  be  deadly  serious  with 
itself  as  to  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going.  It  leill  profit  us  little  as  a 
nation  if  ue  exhaust  our.'.ehes  economically 
on  North  Vietnam  only  to  find  that  our  cur- 
tailment and  lack  of  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  the  Americas,  has 
allowed  a  Ccmmuntst  foundation  to  be  dug 
on  our  licmL-ipheric  mainland.  While  our  pol- 
icv  in  Vietnam  at  one  lime  was  a  matter  of 
choice,  at  the  present  time  it  is  monumen- 
taViy  compulsive. 

■  We  criticized  last  year  the  U.S.  AID  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  as  a  conglomeration 
of  confusion.  If  the  situation  is  any  better 
todav  I  am  unaware  m  spite  of  a  major  AID 
effort    at    reorganization.    The    Soutu    Viet- 
namese revolutionary  cadre  system  of  30.000 
men  has  suffered  high  casualties  over  the  last 
year    and    is   now   reputed    to   be    ineffective. 
Wliat  this   ali   really   means  is  that  the  war 
..n  poverty  lor  the  worlds  deprived  and  un- 
derpri\  lipped     must     be    fought     offensively 
through    tUectivc    AID   programs   in    a    time 
of  peace   latiicr  than  defensively  at  a   time 
of  war    Because  iieople  are  bound  to  wonder 
if  the   United   States  does   not   care   lor  my 
poUtical  luture  at  a  time  of  peace,  why  do 
they  care  at  a  lime  of  war  with  communism? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  one  day  we  will  realize 
that  American  wealth  was  ^iven  to  us  for  a 
purpose.  If  we  would  lielp  our  neighbors  but 
25  percent  of  the  magnitude  ol  our  military 
assistance,  there  might  truly  be  a  hope  for 
peace  in  our  time  .  .  . 

'How  should  the  United  States  resolve  our 
current  international  dilemma?  First,  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  escalating  to 
nowhere.  Wc  should  resist  escalation  at  ah 
costs  unless  wc  know  the  escalated  result. 
Wc  have  played  too  much  blind  man's  bluff 
on  a  major  scale  too  long.  We  should  unilat- 
erally !-calc  down  our  cost  and  .M=e  of  opera- 
tions m  south  Vietnam  and  keep  the  burden 
of  the  conflict  on  the  Vietnamese  them.sclves. 
Wc  should  recognize,  I  believe,  that  the  al- 
trrnnlivc  to  being  pushed  into  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  m  1965  is  not  wholesale,  all-out  war  in 
1967  especially  when  our  commander  in  the 
battlefield  has  no  predictions  for  victory 
whatsoever  in  the  foreseeable  future, 

■If  actions  were  scaled  down  and  if  our 
war  budget  could  reapproxtmatc  the  S5  bil- 
lion level,  then  we  would  be  postured  as  a 
nation  to  wait  out  the  hardheadedncss  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  sees  us  now  restless  in  our 
Great  Society  and  today  his  patience  is  better 
than  ours, 

•In  some  encounters  in  the  past  perhaps 
we  had  not  the  option  to  reason  why,  only  to 
do  and  suffer  the  consequences.  Today  we  are 
involved  in  a  new  kind  of  undeclared  war 
which  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  a  mad 
dictator's  lust  for  power,  but  with  a  surge  of 
people  to  better  their  plight.  While  we  can 
destroy  a  dictator,  you  cannot  resiroy  a  whole 
people. 

-It  J.,  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  be  concluded  with  some  kind  of 
an  accommodation  by  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  encounter  looking  toward  their 
mutual  development.  The  United  States  has 
been,  perhaps,  too  ready  with  the  olive 
branch  in  the  past  and  now  grows  weary  of 
offering  to  negotiate   In  time,  I  believe  ten- 


sions will  relax  to  the  point  when  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  will  "talk.  It  Is  to  American  Interests 
that  the  balance  of  the  world,  free  and  Com- 
munist, not  become  too  exercised  or  alarmed 
in  the  meantime  " 

Indirectly  our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
related  to  "domestic  strife  and  both  matters 
are  related  to  vour  tax  ine.ssage. 

We  are  concerned  in  recent  months  about 
lawlessness  in  our  urban  streets  The  Con- 
gress has  responded  with  the  Riot  Control 
Bill  and  the  Justice  Department's  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  The  fact  is  that  better  trained  police 
and  National  Guardsmen  can  pive  us  a  bet- 
ter level  of  peace  control,  but  there  Is  little 
they  can  do  to  resolve  the  widespread  under- 
lying domestic  discontent 

Our    minorities    are    certainly    better    cm- 
ploved     welfarized   and   antipovertlzed    than 
ever    before.    Unfortunately,    however,    they 
lust  can't  evolve  a  plan  of  co-existence  with 
their  rats  and  ghettos.  The  blighted  cities  of 
America  arc  <rving  out  for  a  plan  of  rede- 
velopment   while    white    America    has  rvac- 
uated  to  .suburbia.  We  must  recognize  that 
our    currently    operative    Poverty    Program.s 
slmplv  do  not  offer  the  requisite  record  of 
success  and  hope  lor  the  luture  that  America 
needs  We  must  understand  that  new  housing 
as  developed  bv  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration is  geared  to  the  well-employed,  not 
to    the    under    employed;     that    urban    and 
neighborhood  Renewal  programs,  while  suc- 
cessful in  redevelopment,  are  not  successful 
in  the  relocation  of  the  underprivileged.  Nor 
does  the  solution  lie  in  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram which  is  confounded  in  red  tape  and 

favoritism. 

To  make  cjur  American  cities  over  again 
on  their  obsolete  historical  site  locations 
would  rcqu-.re  a  program  of  multi-bilhon  dol- 
lar magnitude.  Such  a  program  is  obviously 
not  feasible  with  our  current  overseas  mili- 
tary dram. 

i  (an  envision  an  .Administration  postulat- 
ing a  fivc-uear  Federal  program  that  would 
cut  across' state  rc-.trictnc  legislation:  that 
would  be  operative  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor''  onlv,  that  could  be  enriched  by 
■'tate  and  private  funds:  that  would  envision 
fee  ownership  and  rental  homes  ratably  con- 
structed by  all  over  the  Great  Society,  This 
is  the  multi-bilUon  dollar  plan  spoken  of  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff— a  program  we 
obviouslv  cant  afford  with  our  enormous, 
uncontrolled  overseas  expenditures,  a  pro- 
gram which  properlv  outlined  and  bi-parti- 
sanly  supported  would  offer  real  hope  for  ur- 
ban "masses  even  though  it  might  not  be  ac- 
complished for  live-to-ten  years. 

To  restate  mv  position:  It  will  gain  us  little 
to  drain  our  economv  over  the  next  decade, 
wearing  Ho  Chi  Minh  into  submission,  only 
to  find  that  we  have  stimulated  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class-against-class  struggle  in  our 
own  nation  and  particularly  in  our  neighbor- 
ing .\mericas  because  we  have  paid  too  little 
attention  xo  developing  truly  effective  do- 
mestic programs.  ^  .  .  , 
For  the  lorcgomg  reasons  and  jor  fear  o; 
future  consequences,  1  want  to  be  recorded 
against  the  high  overseas  military  dollar 
dram  and  the  resultant  10  percent  lax  sur- 

charqc. 

Record  me  for  a  revitalized  domestic  pro- 
gram of  liome  owner.ship  and  effective  rccr- 
ga!,r.atwn  of  our  cities. 


(From   the   Congressional   Record.   Nov     "." 

19671 
Westmorel.^nd  Sees  U.S.  Phaseout  in   1960 
Mr      Leggett.     Mr.     Speaker,     the     Wash- 
ington Post  contains  a  front-page  story  this 
morning  which   reads   m   part   as  follows: 

■VIET    REPORT    TO    HOUSE    UNIT    QUOTED:     WEST- 
MORELAND    SEES     U.S.     PHASEOUT    IN     1909 

"(By   Cc^rroll  Kllpatrlck) 
•Gen    William   C.   Westmoreland    was   re- 
ported to  have  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
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Ices  Committee  yesterday  that  In  two  years 
the  Uoited  States  should  be  able  to  begin 
phasing  out  Its   operations   In  Vietnam. 

"Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D-Mo.)  reported 
that  the  General,  back  for  conferences  with 
President  Johnson  and  other  high  ofSclals, 
emphasized  that  the  •phaseouf  did  not  mean 
a  'putout'  In  two  years.  * 

"Rather,  the  General  meant  that  a  start 
In  transferring  to  South  Vietnamese  troops 
some  of  the  combat  load  Americans  now 
carry  would  be  poeslble  If  all  goes  as  expected, 
Ichord  said. 

"The  White  House  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment declined  to  comment  on  the  report. 

"At  the  White  House,  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Johnson  reminded  the  Nation  that  mankind 
has  not  yet  'found  a  way  to  preserve  free- 
dom without  defending  It.' 

"At  11  a.m.  today,  the  President  will  report 
to  the  Nation  in  a  televised  conference  on 
the  Vietnam  talks  he  has  had  this  week  with 
Westmoreland,  the  U.3.  commander  in  Viet- 
nam. Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
Deputy  Ambassador  Robert  W.  Komer.  (The 
conference  will  be  televised  live  on  Channels 
4,  5  and  7.)  ' 

"The  comment  on  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing freedom  came  as  the  President  presentp'l 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  B. 
Morris  of  Galax,  Va. 

"Westmoreland,  a  house  truest  at  the  White 
Hoxise  while  here  for  consultation.^,  stccvl 
with  the  President  during  the  E:\st  Room 
ceremonies. 

"Earlier.  Westmoreland  expressed  'cautious 
optimism"  in  a  closed-door  report  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chairman 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.)  reported.  But 
he  said  the  general  'does  not  see  any  early 
termination  of  the  war." 

"Russell  said  that  the  general  reported 
'some  gains'  as  well  as  'some  dilHcultlcs.'  The 
difficulties,  he  said,  relate  to  the  sanctuaries 
the  enemy  has  in  Cambodia  and  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  'tremendous' 
supplies   from   other    Communist   allies. 

"  'I  think  we  are  making  progress,  but  we 
have  a  long  hard  road  unless  we  mov^n  and 
close  all  Communist  sliipping  supplies.'  Rus- 
sell said  after  hsarlng  Westmoreland. 

"Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wrsh.),  an- 
other Committee  member,  said  that  West- 
moreland believed  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  better  equipped  now  than  previously  bet 
are  not  well  led. 

"  'He  feels  quite  confident,"  Jackson  said. 
•He  sees  the  enemy  losing  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously." 

"Bunker  reported  on  the  w.  r  to  the  Se-.a'e 
Foreign  Relations  Commitiee  but  failed  lo 
sway  Administration  critics.  Sen.  J.  wr.ll.im 
Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  said  there  was  'little  to 
be  encouraged  about.'  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D-Ore.)  said  facetiously  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  had  'loaned  i Bunker)  his 
cracked  record."  Sen.  Albert  Gore  iD-Tenn.) 
said,  "This  Is  about  the  13th  optimistic  re- 
port we've  had.' 

"CONFER    WrrH    JOHNSON 

"Both  Westmoreland  and  Komer  conferred 
separately  with  the  President  yesterday.  The 
latter  Is  in  charge  of  economic  dsveiopment 
programs.  * 

"Bunker  conferred  with  the  President  ear- 
lier in  the  week  and  is  expected  to  meet  him 
again  before  returning  to  Saigon  with  Komer 
late  next  week.  Westmoreland  will  leave 
earlier  next  week. 

"Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
told  newsmen  at  the  Capitol  that  this  week's 
meetings  do  not  signal  significant  policy 
changes.  He  said  he  did  not  'anticipate  any 
changes.'  This  has  been  the  general  view 
here  of  tlfe  week's  conferences." 
'  We  are  concerned  today  with  Vietnam 
e.'cpendltures  of  nearly  800  million  dollars 
a  week.  It  Is  Interesting  to  contrast  the 
above  article  with  the  following  article  from 
Newsweek    magazine    of    October    14,    1963, 


where  we  anticipated   a  stagedown  by  the 
end  of  that  year  in  which  we  were  spending 
$10  million  per  week. 
The  article  follows: 

"vietn.^m:  win  with  whom? 

"In  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for 
the  US  .  Mme.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  was  as  radiant 
as  ever.  Was  she  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  her  visit  to  the  U.S  .  a  reporter  asked  Viet- 
nam's 'Dragon  Lady.'  sister-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  The  emeralds  in  her 
ears  glittered  as  she  tossed  her  head.  "The 
only  'Jilng  I'm  afraid  of  is  hairy  caterpillars.' 
How  about  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  and 
their  guerrilla  war  against  the  Vietnamese 
Government?  'It  is  really  not  a  war  any 
more.'  .smiled  Mme.  Nhu.  'The  rc:i\c  of  oper- 
ations has  been  greatly  reduced.  I  am  opti- 
mistic' 

"In  the  past.  Mme.  Nhu's  'optimism'  abo\it 
the  vnr  iias  not  always  been  shared  in  Wa.rh- 
in:,'M)n.  But  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
un.ible  to  dlslodqe  the  Ngo  family  from  pow- 
er in  Sai^^on.  h.as  moved  into  .mother  of  it.5 
•V.'in'  with  Diem.'  [ih.-ises,  and  Ijefore  -she 
even  ftepp?d  off  the  plane  in  New  York  this 
week.  Mr.-.e.  Nhu  was  pointing  out  that  the 
V,'hi'.e  Hou^e  his  again  come  around  to  her 
v.-ay  of  thlnkinc.  After  a  whirlwind  seven- 
day,  in.-t-flnding  tour  of  South  Vietnam, 
.Sfvrotary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
ar.d  c'liairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  submitted  a  rosy 
rrp~rt  to  President  Kennedy.  Its  essence,  as 
published  in  a  formal  U.S.  policy  statement: 
'The  miMtary  prczram  .n  South  Vietnam  has 
m.i.cle  procrcss  and  is  sound  in  principle.'  A 
thousandCf  the  1.5.000  U.S.  advisers  may,  in 
fart,  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
'[andl  the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  task  can 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965.' 

"  'The  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
remains  deeply  serious."  And  while  Dlem's 
repressive  action  against  the  Buddhists  have 
not  so  far  'significantly'  affected  the  mllltaiy 
effort,  'they  could  do  so  in  the  future." 

'•>.';cNam.ira  had  perhaps  given  Diem  a 
!.li<.'ht  flap  on  the  v.Tist;  but  far  more  impor- 
tant was  hi.5  apparent  conviction  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam — winch  is  costing  the  U.S.  $1.5 
million  a  day — is  .ndeed  being  won  with  the 
House  of  Ngo  in  power.  Many  wondered, 
however,  liow  McNamara  could  have  reached 
such  a  firm  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  a 
seven-day  guided  toiu-  rf  Sotith  Vietnam. 

"Gloss:  It  seems  unlikely,  newsmen  re- 
ported from  Sai,';on.  In  An  Xuyen  Province 
in  the  Meking  Delta,  for  instance,  the  Viet 
Cong  had  gathered  enough  strength  to  over- 
run  two  major  towns  last  month.  It  is  a 
pro".  ir:o  v.'hcre  in  one  year  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas—according to  U.S.  Array  estimates — 
have  increased  by  15  per  cent.  Yet  U.S.  sol- 
diers on  the  spot  claim  McNamara  was  given 
the  usual  'glossy"  briefing  by  senior  officers. 
One  officer  who  overheard  what  McNamara 
was  being  told  later  admitted:  We  were 
in  tears." 

"Others  questioned  the  1965  time  limit 
President  Kennedy  has  now  set  for  the  com- 
pletion 'f  the  US.  military  mission.  'After 
all,  those  Communist  guerrillas  have  been 
out  here  fighting  the  French  or  Diem  for 
nearly  twenty  years."  noted  one  American 
ofBcial.  The  report,  added  Sen.  Frank  Church 
(Democrat.  Idahoi.  was  simply  'designed  to 
snutf  out  the  spreading  Congressional  revolt 
against  t!ie  Diem  regime,'  / 

"It  Is  r^lso  quite  clear  that  U.S.  ofRj|fals  in 
Saigon  are  still  deeply  split.  The.  CIA,  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harklns,  and  most  of  the  military 
brass  who  sheplierded  McNamara  around 
Vietnam  .^.re  firm  believers  that  there  is  no 
realistic  alternative  to  Diem.  Equally  firmly, 
VS.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — who 
last  week  demanded,  and  got,  the  recall  to 
Washington  of  CIA  chief  John  H.  Richard- 
son— holds  to  the  view  that  Diem  cannot  win 
and  that  he  and  his  family  must  go. 

"Lodge  may  soon  be  proven  riglit.  for  Diem 
remains  widely  unpopular.  Last  weekend,  in 


the  center  of  Saigon,  another  Buddhist  monk, 
the  sixth  since  June,  burned  himself  to 
death  in  protest  against  the  government. 
Three  U.S.  correspondents  who  tried  to  re- 
port the  suicide  were  beaten  up  by  Dlem's 
police.  It  may  be  possible  to  win  the  war  in 
the  paddy  fields,  but  it  can  certainly  be  lost 
In  the  cities."" 

In  line  with  the  Uterature  I  submitted 
into  the  RECORD  yesterday,  I  want  to  further 
stibmit  the  following  article  of  trepidation 
of  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald: 

"BOMDING    T.\CTICS    BEST? 

"The  war  we  are  bringing  to  North  Vietnam 
is  not  directed  agalnet  the  people  cf  that, 
country  but  against  its  government.  The  aim 
is  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  Hanoi 
to  wage  guerrilla  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
ultimately  to  convince  it  of  its  futility.  We 
ar»  prepared  to  stop  the  bombing  any  time 
the  North  Vietnamese  indicate  they  axe  will- 
ing to  talk  to  us. 

•Extreme  paJns  are  taken  to  minimize 
civilian  casualties  in  our  raids.  We  are  told 
tliat  targets  are  removed  with  'surgical  per- 
cision,'  although  it  is  inevitable  that  l>ombs 
will  stray  and  that  there  will  be  deaths 
among  the  civilian  population. 

"We  are  also  told  that  we  have  dropped  as 
much  tonnage  on  North  Vietnam  as  in  three  j 
years  of  bombing  of  Nazi  Germany. 

"Against  that  former  enemy,  otir  policy  was 
one  of  unconditional  surrender.  The  object 
was  to  smash  Germany  completely.  It  was 
total  war,  against  both  people  and  govern- 
ment. The  needless  obliteration  of  a  city  like 
Dresden  in  the  last  months  of  the  war  was 
one  fniit  of  tliat  policy. 

"Unconditional  siu-rendex  was  a  mistake, 
some  historians  .argue.  There  were  many  in 
the  German  army  and  goveriunent  who  were 
ready  to  overthrow  Hitler  if  the  Allies  had 
offered  a  negotiated  peace.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  whether  some  other  alternative 
to  unconditional  surrender  could  have  short- 
ened the  war,  remains  one  of  the  imponder- 
ables of  history. 

"Yet  fut'dre  history  is  being  written  in 
Vietnam  right  now  and  we  liave  time  to 
choose  between  alternatives. 

"It  is  impossible  to  wage  war — limited  or 
otherwise — against  a  government  and  not 
against  the  people  it  rules,  however  con- 
vinced we  are  that  it  is  an  evil  government, 
however  much  we  may  ^1  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  true  aspiration^  of  its  citizens. 

"We  fail  to  consider  that  when  people  fljid 
bombs  raining  down  upon  them,  they  get 
mad.  Their  resolve  stiffens,  and  larger  po- 
litical considerations  means  nothing  in  the 
face  of  attacks  by  an  alien  enemy. 

"Hitler  made  the  same  mistake  in  Russia. 
He  was  unable  to  tinderstand  that  Russian 
love  of  country  transcended  wliatever  desire 
the  people  may  have  had  to  be  free  of  dic- 
tatorial communism. 

"All  the  simple  North  Vietnamese  peasant 
linows  is  that  American,  pilots  are  dropping 
bombs  on  him  and  that  these  Amencans  are 
as  much  an  enemy  as  were  the  Japanese  and 
the  French. 

"He  knows  nothing  of  Geneva  accords  and 
cares  not  a  whit  about  international  legal 
niceties.  He  remembers  only  that  all  of  Viet- 
nam was  once  one  country,  and  that  one 
foreign  power  was  driven  out  and  has  now 
been  replaced  by  another." 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18,  19G8] 
Vietnam:  A  Re.\pprmsal 
When  Newsweek  broke  with  its  tradition 
last  fall  and  took  a  position  of  advocacy  on 
the^^gro  problem  in  America,  many  people 
asked  why  the  magazine  did  not  take  a  stand 
on  Vietnam.  There  were  reasons  then  why 
this  seemed  undesirable.  For  one,  the  Viet- 
nam dilemma  involved  so  many  li^pondera- 
bles  that  It  did  not  lend  Itself  to  a  program- 
matic solution.  For  another,  the  editors  were 
themselves  caught  up  In  the  same  differences 
dividing  the  nation. 
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But  in  recent  weeks,  the  Communist  Tet 
offensive  has  created  a  crisis  of  decision  in 
Vietnam— and  produced  something  of  a  con- 
sensus of  Newsweek.  The  time  had  come  for 
a  searching  reappraisal  of  the  U.S^  role. 
Newsweek's  editors  recognize  that  they  do 
not  liave  all  the  answers,  but  they  believe  a 
responsible  Journal  must  at  least  explore  al- 
ternatives to  the  Vietnam  cul  de  sac. 

To  assemble  the  facts  for  this  special  re- 
port the  editors  first  called  on  Everett  G. 
Martin  Saigon  bureau  chief  for  the  past  two 
vears.  Filing  from  Saigon  was  Senior  Editor 
Arnaud  de  Borchgrave.  a  witness  to  Dien- 
blenphu's  fall  in  1954.  His  colleagues,  with 
28  vears  ofOVietnam  experience  among  them, 
included  Francois  Sully,  Merton  Perry.  May- 
nard  Parker  and  Kevin  Buckley.  And  from 
Washington  came  valuable  Insight  from 
Lloyd   Norman,   a   military   specialist   for   21 

years.  ,  , , 

With  the  cover  story  are  eight  pages  or 
color  photos  of  Khe  Sanh  (and  the  cover 
photo  Itself)  by  Robert  Ellison,  a  23-year-old 
free-lance  who  died  Uist  week  in  a  C-^123 
transport  plane  shot  down  by  enemy  gunners 
around  that  beleaguered  Marine  base. 


What  of  the  escalation  on  the  ground?  By 
sending  some  half  a  million  American  troops 
to  Vietnam  the  Administration  hoped  to 
crush  the  enemy's  main  forces,  root  out  the 
euerrlUas,  seal  the  borders  and  secure  the 
countryside.  Today  four  NVA  divisions  are 
ranged  near  the  tortured  Marine  garrison 
at  Khe  Sanh.  security  has  broken  down  across 
the  countrv,  the  Viet  qong  are  again  recrtiit- 
ing  feverishly  and  American  casualties  are 
.sharplv  on  the  increase 

Somehow,  the  political  support  which  the 
U  S  has  given  to  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  has  not 
had  the  Intended  effect  either.  The  two  gen- 
erals in  mufti  have  been  unable  to  gal- 
vanize their  troops  or  their  people  and  few 
indeed  would  be  .so  rash  as  to  predict  that 
anvtliing  lasting  can  be  built  on  their  gov- 
erniBent.  And  what  of   the  rest  of  the  free 


[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18,  1968] 
More  of  the  Same  Won't  Do— In  the  Wake 
OP  THE   Tet  Offensive   a   New   Policy   Is 
Needed 

After  tliree  years  of  gradual  escalation. 
President  Johnson's  strategy  for  Vietnam  has 
run  Into  a  dead  end.  Only  the  chronic  opti- 
mist can  now  see  "the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
ttinnel"  that  used  to  illuminate  the  rhetoric 
of  the  millUry  briefing  officers.  Only  the  de- 
luded can  console  themselves  with  the  com- 
forting feeling  that  suddenly  the  war  will 
turn  a  corner  and  the  enemy  will  wither 
away  The  Tet  offensive— those  brutal  three 
weeks  that  may  have  been  only  the  first  part 
of  the  Communists'  winter-spring  cam- 
paign—has exposed  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  Administration's  war  policy.  A  few 
months  ago  General  Westmoreland  suggest- 
ed that  he  might  be  able  to  send  some  troops 
home  "within  two  years  or  less."  Today  the 
enemy  has  the  initiative  throughout  Viet- 
nam. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United  States  is 
seized  by  a  crisis  of  confidence,  and  the  lac- 
erating debate  about  the  whole  Vietnam 
question  has  broken  out  again.  Those  who 
supported  the  war— for  whatever  reasons- 
have  had  to  re-examine  their  assumptions. 
They  have  had  to  ask  whether  the  political 
imperatives  which  seemed  to  Justify  the  war 
are  worth  the  savagery  and  terror,  the  whole- 
sale destruction  which  mark  the  struggle. 
Those  who  opposed  the  war  can  now  find  new 
reasons  to  Justify  their  criticism.  But  this 
is  small  consolation,  for  even  the  senators 
who  attacked  the  President  so  fiercely  last 
week  feel  frustrated  and  impotent  to  shape 
events.  And  those  who  just  went  along— as 
most  people  usually  do— are  beset  by  a  nag- 
ging uncertainty,  or  at  worst  the  feeling  that 
they  have  been  misled  by  their  leaders. 

Though  the  Johnson  Administration  may 
not  have  misled  the  nation,  it  has  certainly 
miscalculated;  and  the  extent  of  its  mis- 
calculation can  be  measured  by  the  gap  be- 
tween what  It  hoped  to  achieve  and  the  situ- 
ation that  now  prevails.  "The  Umited  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam — limited  only  In  the 
most  relative  sense— was  launched  to  punish 
the  enemy,  slow  down  Hanoi"s  infiltration  of 
the  South,  bend  the  wUl  of  the  Communists 
so  that  they  would  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  bolster  the  government  of  the 
south. 

Has  the  bombing  succeeded?  In  1965,  when 
the  U.S.  bombing  campaign  over  the  North 
began,  there  were  some  5,000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  in  South  Vietnam;  now, 
700,000  tons  of  TNT  later,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  112,000.  As  for  the  enemy's  will,  the 
Tet  offensive,  brilliantly  planned  and  power- 
fully executed.  Is  answer  enough. 


world— which  has  contributed  so  pitifully 
little  to  carrvlng  on  this  war?  Americas  brave 
involvement  was  suposed  to  hearten  and  Im- 
press these  free  nations.  But  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  look  upon  the  U.S.'s  plight 
with  a  sad  compassion.  Many  of  them.  Indeed, 
can  barely  conceal  their  moral  revulsion  at 
the  sight  of  the  worlds  most  powerful  nation 
locked  in  battle  with  a  small  and  obscure 
s't^ite  .  . 

This  is  the  dismal  balance  sneet  at  the 
moment.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  too 
pessimistic  an  accounting;  but  the  reports 
of  the  Administration  have  always  been  too 
optimistic  a  habit  that  still  persists.  Even 
now  no  one  will  officially  admit  the  one 
grim  truth  that  recent  events  have  under- 
lined- the  war  cannot  be  won  by  military 
means  without  tearing  apart  the  whole  fabric 
of  national  life  and  international  relations. 

To  accept  this  proposition  might  spark  the 
Administration  Into  turning  its  creative  po- 
litical energies  to  a  new  strategy.  But  the 
behavior  of  the  U.S.  Government  these  past 
few  weeks  has  been  curiously  Immobile— as 
If  it  were  llterallv  trapped  in  a  series  of 
dilemmas  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Even  the  most  responsible  critics  of  Mr. 
Johnsons  strategy  reflect  this  frustration. 
Speaking  last  week.  Theodore  Sorensen.  once 
President  Kennedy's  most  intimate  adviser, 

said:  _   ^ 

•Our  worldwide  military  primacy  cannot 
produce  a  victorv  and  our  v.orldvride  political 
primacy  cannot  permit  a  withdrawal.  We  are 
unable  to  wansfer  our  will  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  unable  to  break  the  will  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Any  serious  escalation 
would  risk  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention, 
and  any  serious  negotiation  would  risk  a 
Communist  South  Vietnam." 

But  there  are  not  truly  insoluble  dilemmas 
in  political  affairs.  Choice,  will,  accident— all 
have  a  way  of  resolving  the  unresolvable. 
Even  now,  an  intensive  and  private  official 
reexamination  of  the  American  position  is 
going  on.  Hopefully,  the  analysis  concerns 
Itself  with  something  more  than  military 
questions.  But  even  If  those  were  the  only 
ones— whether  to  send  50.000  more  troops  to 
Vietnam  or  206,000,  whether  to  pull  back 
from  the  DMZ  or  try  to  mount  an  attack  to 
the  north  of  the  DMZ— the  decisions  to  be 
made  are  momentous  enough.  For  whatever 
Is  decided  Is  a  step  Into  the  unknown.  And 
in  the  past,  the  nation's  leaders  have  not 
been  the  surest  guides. 

The  Administration  has  occasionally 
argued  that  a  public  questioning  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  This  may  be.  But  the  editors  of 
Newsweek  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough  and  healthy  enough  to  endure 
a  public  self-analysis,  and  that  the  stakes 
are  so  great  that  every  voice  should  be  heard. 
In  the  pages  that  follow,  Newsweek  tries  to 
assess  the  present  military  and  political  situ- 
ation—and offers  some  modest  and  tentative 
proposals  for  a  new  course  in  Vietnam.  To 
say  modest  is  not  to  be  coy— nor  ironic— but 
simply  to  suggest  that  there  are  other  ways 


to  end  this  war  than  the  one  the  US.  has 
been  following.  Indeed,  simply  to  do  more  of 
the  same  might  lead  to  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  failure. 

(From  Newsweek.  Mar.  18.  1968] 
The  Mn-iTARY  Dilemma— The  New  Math  or 
Escalation   Adds  Up  to  One  to  One 
For  a  whole  generation  of  Western  military 
strategists,  the  .-teamy  Jungles  of  Asia  have 
served  as  a   cl.assroom  in   the   new  math  ol 
unconventional   warfare.    It   was   there   that 
thev   formulated   a   basic   tenet   of   counter- 
insurgencv—which   i.s   that   the  way  to  de- 
feat   an    i?nemv    who    hits    and    runs    is    to 
smother  him  with  vastly  superior  numbers. 
The  British  were  quick  to  apply  this  lesson, 
in  Malaya,  thcv  consistently  fielded  eight  of 
their    troops    ior    everv    Communist    insur- 
gent—and still  it  took  them  twelve  years  to 
finish  the  Job.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S., 
which  rejoices  in  fur  more  massive  firepower 
than  the  British  possessed,  has  been  content 
with   a   more   modest   manpower   ratio;    U.S. 
commanders  have  sought  to  maintain  four- 
to-one  combat  superiority.  But  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Communist  Tet  offensive,  that 
advantage  has  vlrtuallv  vanished.  Today,  lor 
the  first  time  In  the  war,  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  face  their  enemy  on  a  one-to-one  basi.s. 
The  reascn  for  this  dramatic  shift  In  the 
balance  of  forces  is  clear  enough.  Recently, 
intelligence    officials    discovered    that    there 
are   now   fourteen    North    Vietnamese   Army 
divisions  operating  in   South   Vietnam— not 
nine   as   previous! v    reported.    And    to   make 
matters  worse,  the  Viet  Cong  are  recruiting 
at  a  furious  pace.  As  a  result,  military  men 
in  Saigon  have  been   forced   to  revise  their 
estimate  of  the  enemy's  order  of  battle  to 
include  a  total  of  235  maneuver  battalions— 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  number  of  allied 
battalions  currently  available  for  combat. 

Nowhere  are  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
crease in  enemy  strength  more  visible  than 
at  the  beleaguered  U.S.  outpost  of  Khe  Sanh. 
By  concentrating   15,000  of   his  best   troops 
in   the  razor-ridged  mountains  that   domi- 
nate the  northwest  corner  of  South  Vietnam. 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  North  Vietnam's  bn.- 
llant   Defense   Minister,   has   effectively    iso- 
lated the  5.000  U.S.  marines  who  defend  Khe 
Sanh— and  tied  down  close  to  40.000  other 
US    troops   who   are   being  held   in   reserve 
And  the  agony  of  Khe  Sanh  now  stands  as 
an   eloquent  s>'mbol   of   the  whole   U.S.   in- 
volvement m  Vietnam.  For  from  a  small  in- 
itial   commitment,    the    U.S.    Investment   at 
Khe  Sanh  has  grown  In  both  manpower  and 
psychological  significance  to  such  enormous 
proportions    that    today    the    base    can    no 
longer  be  abandoned  without  severe  reper- 
cussions. 

Accordion:  No  one.  of  course,  planned  it 
that  wav.  Used  as  a  U.S.  Special  Forces  camp 
as  e-irly  as  1962.  Khe  Sanh  originally  ap- 
pealed to  U.S.  commanders  because  it  pro- 
vided an  ideal  launching  site  for  secret  long- 
range  patrols  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
But  as  infiltration  from  North  Vietnam 
mounted,  so  did  the  pressure  on  the  base. 
Concerned  that  the  outpost  might  be  over- 
run Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  and  Lt. 
Gen  Lewis  W.  Walt,  then  the  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  forces  in  Vietnam,  visited 
the  area  and  together  scratched  the  outlines 
of  a  forward  Marine  operational  base  in  Khe 
Sanh's  red  laterite  dust.  From  that  time  on. 
Marine  units  were  phased  in  and  out  of  Khe 
Sanh  in  varying  numbers  depending  on  the 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the 
area  "We  played  it  like  an  accordion,"  one 
U.S.  General  recalled  last  week.  So  did  the 
enemy. 

Since  late  in  January,  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  began  their  round-the-clock 
shelling,  the  initiative  at  Khe  Sanh  has 
slipped  entirely  into  Giap's  hands.  On  an 
average  day,  more  than  100  rounds  of  enemy 
rockets  and  mortars  come  crashing  into  the 
base,   taking  a  relentless  toll  in  casualties 
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and  frayed  nerves.  At  the  appearance  of  an 
American  aircraft — Khe  Sanh'a  only  lifeline 
to  the  outside  world — North  Vietnamese 
^nners  In  the  surrounding  hUl«  hurl  a  blis- 
tering fusillade  of  flre  Into  the  airstrip  and 
Its  approaches.  Already,  three  U.3.  fighter- 
bombers,  two  transport  planes  and  several 
helicopters  have  been  knocked  out  of  the 
sky.  Most  omlnoxis  of  all,  enemy  soldiers  are 
slowly  surrounding  the-  base  with  a  network 
of  trenches  that  run  all  the  way  from  their 
mountain  redoubts  down  Into  the  narrow 
Khe  Sanh  plateau. 

Inevitably,  many  observers  see  a  direct 
parallel  between  Khe  Sanh  and  Dlenbienphu. 
the  famed  French  fortress  that  Glap  laid 
siege  to  fourteen  years  ago  this  week.  There 
are  differences,  of  course.  While  the  base  at 
Dlpnblenphu  sprawled  over  17  square  miles  of 
valley,  Khe  Sanh  Is  squeezed  Into  a  tight 
perimeter  barely  2  square  miles  In  size.  And 
while  the  French  outpost  was  totally  Isolated 
from  other  friendly  forces,  Khe  Sanh  can 
dipcnd  on  artillery  support  from  nearby 
American  bases.  But  the  similarities  are  even 
more  compelling. 

Lll(«  tha  French  before  them,  the  Amer- 
icaiis-at  Kh*-Sanh  are  eager  to  lure  the  enemy 
Into  the  open  where  they  can  destroy  him 
with  a  massive  hammer  blow  of  artillery  and 
air  strikes.  And  once  again.  General  Glnp 
seems  fb-^e  rising  to  the  challenge.  Repeating 
his  tactics  of  fourteen  years  ago,  Glap  has 
assembled  his  forces  with  patient  care.  In- 
deed, U.S.  military  experts  concede  that,  if 
and  when  the  attack  comes.  Glap  will  be  able 
to  unleash  such  hitherto  unuseU  weapons  as 
.37-mm.  anti-aircraft  guns,  heat-seeking 
"Red-Eye"  ground-to-air  missiles,  long-range 
artillery — and  perhaps  even  Soviet-made 
Beagle  bombers  and  MIG  fighters  stationed  at 
bases  in  North  Vietnam. 

Confident:  But  IX  Giap  can  muster  greatir 
material  resources  than  he  did  In  1954,  allied 
firepower  has  increased  even  more  dramatic- 
ally. Since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  B-52s 
and  ta.ctlcal  fighter-bombers  have  dumped 
50,000  tons  ot  bombs  and  napalm  on 
suspected  North  Vietnamese  positions  around 
Khe  Sanh.  So  confident  are  the  marines  of 
the  the  ready  availability  of  air  and  artillery 
support.  In  fact,  they  have  neglected  to  build 
adequate  concrete  buniiers  and  interlocking 
trenches  at  Khe  Sanh.  "It  is  not  In  the 
Marine  Corps  tradition  to  dig,"  Lt.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Cushman  Jr.,  currently  the  top  marine 
In  Vietnam,  once  e.xplained.  And  this  atti- 
tude is  shared  ^y  many  less  exalted  Marine 
officers,  some  of  whom  ha\fi  not  even  both- 
ered to  read  up  on  the  battle  cf  Dlenbienphu. 
(Not  long  ago.  Col.  David  E.  Lownds,  the 
mustached  commander  of  Khe  Sanh,  over- 
heard a  correspondent  discussing  Communist 
trenching  tactics  at  Dlenbienphu.  "Oh,"  said 
Lownds  "Is  that  how  they  launched  their  first 
attack?") 

Though  some  well-informed  US.  officials — 
Including  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker— privately  question  the  wisdom  of  hold- 
ing Khe  Sanh,  most  military  men  argue  that 
the  base  serves  an  important  strategic  func- 
tion. "If  you  give  up  Khe  Sanh,"  declares 
one  general,  "you  are  surrendering  the  west- 
ern anchor  of  our  defense  line.  The  enemy 
could  then  turn  our  flank  and  two  cr  three 
provinces  would  be  in  serious  Jeopardy."  Per- 
haps an  even  more  compelling  reason  for 
staying  in  Khe  Sanh,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  marines  there  would  be  hard  put  to  make 
an  orderly  withdrawal  now.  To  the  east, 
Route  9  has  been  cut  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese .who  have  prepareid  scores  of  ambush 
sites.  And  military  planners  estimate  that  a 
westward  retreat  into  Laos  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  at  least  one  of  the  fl'.  e 
Marine  battalions  based  at  Khe  Sanh. 

Microcosm;  Though  the  U.S.  dilrnima  at 
Khe  Sanh  is  particularly  acute,  it  is  not 
unique.  In  one  sense.  In  fact,  it  simply  re- 
flects In  microcosm  the  entire  U.S.  military 
position  In  Vietnam.  After   three   years   of 


fighting  an  aggressive,  hard-hitting  war,  U.S. 
commanders  have  abruptly  found  themselves 
on  the  defensive  everywhere.  The  extent  to 
which  this  Is  true  was  Inadvertently  made 
plain  last  week  by  General  Westmoreland 
when  he  Informed  the  Pentagon  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  no  longer  believed 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  seek  to  over- 
run Khe  Sanh.  instead,  said  Westmoreland, 
he  had  concluc'ed  that  the  most  probable  tar- 
get of  the  next  big  enemy  assault  woijdd  be 
the  already-shattered  city  of  Hue. 

The  truth,  of  course.  Is  that  neither  West- 
moreland nor  anyone  else  can  be  certain 
about  the  enemy's  Intentions.  In  the  five 
northern  provinces  of  I  Corps,  for  example, 
U.S.  intelligence  otTicials  have  predicted  en- 
emy attacks  agaln.'.t  such  widely  separated 
cities  as  Hui",  Q'.i:;ng  Tri  and  Da  Nang.  But 
with  more  than  seven  North  Vletmmese  di- 
visions opcTPtln;;  in  the  area.  U.S.  troops — 
weary  from  weeks  of  continucus  fighting, 
sudden  deployment  and  dally  shellings — can 
do  little  more  than  protoct  their  bases  and 
keep  their  supply  lines  open. 

For  all  his  preocci:p,itiun  with  I  Corps, 
moreover,  Westmoreland  cannot  overlook  the 
possibility  that  the  enemy  may  choose  to 
launch  his  next  major  strike  not  against 
some  northern  target  but  against  .Saigon 
itself.  Ciirrontly.  no  icwcr  than  21  Viet  Cong 
main-force  battalions  :'.re  poised  in  a  ring 
around  the  capital  and  North  Vietnam's  .Sev- 
enth Division  is  only  two  nights'  mp.rch  away. 
Says  one  seasoned  observer:  "If  the  enemy 
can  force  the  government  to  flee  the  capital 
and  make  the  United  States  do  a  Budapest  in 
reverse  to  get  them  out,  they  will  have  won 
the  war.  ■ 

Reserve:  The  most  chilling  prospact  of  all 
is  that  the  Communists  may  try  to  launch 
simultoneotis  attaclts  in  both  I  Corps  and 
Saigon.  OfRciallv.  this  Is  rejected  as  a  serious 
possibility  by  mo.t  U.S.  strategists.  Said  a 
senior  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  command:  "I 
don't  believe  the  cnemv  has  any  great  capa- 
bility to  resume  otfcnrive  operations  In  the 
near  future."  Perhaps.  But  the  fact  remained 
that,  in  tl:eir  Tet  olfcnsive,  the  Communists 
used  no  more  'h.m  one-hulf  of  their  available 
manpower  ;ind  they  arc  still  credited  with 
havln?^  more  than  190,000  troops  in  reserve. 

In  vie'.v  of  all  this,  most  observers  were 
somewhat  mystified  List  week  when  the  U.S. 
command  leaked  word  that  it  was  conslder- 
in.g  going  on  the  offensive.  Obviously,  no 
military  m.m  yi  a  position  to  know  was 
prepared  to  spell  out  what  Westmoreland 
had  in  mind.  But  the  speculation  was  that 
the  general  might  be  tempted  to  try  a  rela- 
tively cautious  thrust  .it  the  enemy  in  order 
to  reg.'.in  the  psychological  advantage.  Such 
a  move  could  take  the  form  of  reopening 
Route  9.  "If  we  want  to,"  said  a  high-rank- 
ing general,  "it  would  take  about  3,000  troops 
to  open  the  road  for  truck  con\"oys  to  Khe 
S.inh.  There  are  enemy  troops  around  there, 
but  I  know  we  could  do  it." 

Wh.it  remained  unclear,  however,  was 
where  Westmoreland  would  get  the  troops 
for  .my  major  offensive.  Though  he  has  com- 
mitted the  entire  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) and  most  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Dlvi.:ion  to  I  Corps,  both  are  assigned  to 
stand  by  .is  a  ready  reaction  force  in  the 
event  the  Communists  .itt<ack  Khe  Sanh.  And 
even  the  re'-ent  arrival  of  major  portions  of 
two  more  divi'iions  has  not  been  enough  to 
free  U..3.  units  for  sustained  operations. 

No  one  is  more  painfully  aware  of  how 
thinly  stretched  U.S.  forces  have  become  than 
Wcstmorel.ind  himself.  Reportedly,  he  would 
probably  like  to  see  the  current  525."000  man- 
power ceiling  in  Vietnam  raised  by  a  stag- 
gering 206.000  troops  But  he  is  unlikely  to 
get  any  further  reinforcements  at  all  until 
President  Johnson  absor'os  an  exhaustive 
appraisal  of  the  m.litary  situation  prepared 
for  him  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Recently  back  from  Vietnam,  Wheeler  has 
put    together    a    half-inch-thlck    document 


outlining  the  various  options  now  open  to 
the  Administration.  Wheeler's  minimum 
recommendation  reportedly  calls  for  a  rela- 
tively modest  Increase  in  U.S.  strength 
(about  30,000  troops)  designed  to  blunt  the 
enemy's  current  offensive.  His  maximum 
recommendation  apparently  will  be  a  plan 
for  a  major  "victory"  campaign  which  would 
require  250.000  additional  troops  and  a  $6 
billion  to  $10  billion  increase  In  the  Vietnam 
war  budget.  Tlie  one  optlofi  which  will  not  be 
offered  to  Mr.  Johnson  Is  doing  nothing. 
"The  President,"  said  one  planner,  "will  have 
to  do  something  just  to  prevent  the  situation 
from  deteriorating." 

Flaws:  Clearly,  the  very  fact  that  there  is 
a  need  for  such  an  exhaustive  reappraisal  at 
this  late  date  Indicates  that  U.S.  strategy  in 
Vletn.am  up  to  this  point  has  been  a  failure. 
Indeed,  In  retrospect  It  now  appears  that 
American  planning  was  flawed  from  the  out- 
set in  several  important  respects.  From  the 
spring  of  1965,  when  U.S.  troops  were  ordered 
Into  combat  for  the  first  time,  the  war  has 
been  progressively  "Americanized"  to  the 
point  where  today  the  Saigon  government 
and  its  army  sometimes  seem  almost  like 
supernumeraries.  Moreover.  It  is  now  clear 
that  by  concentrating  on  large-scale  search- 
and-destroy  missions  in  the  sparsely  in- 
habited interior  of  South  Vietnam,  the  U  S. 
command  rendered  itself  unable  to  provide 
adequate  security  along  the  populated  coast. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  major  cause 
of  the  present  U.S.  military  dilemma  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  Administration's  continu- 
ing faith  in  the  efficacy  of  escalation.  Time 
after  time,  Washington  has  Increased  the 
level  of  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam, 
each  time  In  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  it 
could  inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  pain 
on  the  enemy  and  thus  force  Hanoi  to  come 
to  terms.  But  each  time  Hanoi,  which  can 
draw  on  a  well-trained  army  of  440.000  men 
as  well  as  on  the  troops  the  Viet  Cong  con- 
stantly recruit  In  South  Vietnam,  has  been 
able  to  match  the  Increased  U.S.  effort.  And 
It  seems  likely  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
true  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Accordingly, 
unless  It  Is  prepared  to  Indulge  in  the  ulti- 
mate, horrifying  escalation — the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons — it  now  appears  that  the  U.S. 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  will  never  be 
able  to  achieve  decisive  military  superiority 
In  Vietnam. 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18, 1968] 
The  War  in  Vietnam — Needed:  The  Coueags 

To  FACE  THE  Truth  akd  To  Accept  the 

Possible    Consequznces    or    a    Realistic 

Compromise 

A  reappraisal  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  in  the  light  of  the  Tet  offensive 
seems  to  the  editors  of  Newsweek  to  make 
certain   conclusions   Inescapable: 

•To  begin  with,  the  American  people  have 
not  been  given  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  At  this  critical  Jtmc- 
ture  In  U.S.  history,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
notably  failed  to  provide  the  firm,  clear 
leadership  expected  of  the  man  in  the  White 
House.  "Instead  of  going  on  television  after 
the  Tet  attacks  and  leveling  with  the  people." 
say:  a  high-ranking  Administration  official, 
"the  President  has  gone  on  a  totir  of  military 
bases.  The  people  need  to  be  told  exactly 
what  happened  out  there.  They  need  to  have 
a  frank  assessment  of  what  may  have  gone 
wrong  and  why.  They  need  to  know  the  pres- 
ent alternatives  and  the  future  consequences. 
The  President  doesn't  have  to  offer  a  new 
gimmick  or'  a  new  program  every  time  he 
appears  on  television.  All  he  has  to  offer  is 
the  truth." 

But  the  truth — or,  more  precisely,  the 
courage  to  face  the  truth  when  it  htirts — 
has  been  conspicuously  missing  from  state- 
ments made  for  the  President  by  some  of 
his  closest  aides.  In  the  weeks  following  the 
Tet  offensive,  Administration  spokesmen 
publicly  sought  to  convert  an  obvloua  U.S. 


setback  Into  something  approaching  a  U.S. 
victorv  Only  in  private  have  some  of  them 
admitted  that  the  U.S.  has  suffered  a  slun- 
nine  reverse.  ,      ,     . 

Lissons:  Most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  Johnson  Administration—Etill  chng- 
in''  to  Its  preconceptions— has  shown  little 
indication    that   it    has   learned   the    lessons 
ot  the  past  few  weeks.  Instead  of  trying  to 
discover  what  went  wrong  with  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  the  President  has  recently  taken 
to  reminding  his  callers  at  the  White  House 
of  the  spirit  of  the   Mamo.  What  Mr.  John- 
son apparently  has  in  mind  when  he  urges 
visitors  to  ■•remember  the  Alamo"  is  a  com- 
parison between  the  savagery  of  Santa  .^nna 
and    the     perfidy    of    Ho    Chi    Minh,     who 
launched  the  Tet  offensive  at  a  time  when 
his    diplomats    ostensibly    were    seeking    to 
arranges  truce  with  the  U.S.  But  the  analogy 
between  Vietnam  and  the  Alamo  is  scarcely 
encouraging-for    all    the    clefenders   of    the 
Texas  mission  were  ultimately  killed. 

With  this  kind  of  blinkered  determination, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  President  cur- 
rently seems  resolved  to  pursue  the  same 
old  strategy  in  Vietnam-except  v.ith  more 
American  troops.  But  since  the  enemy  has  so 
far  demonstrated  the  ability  to  match  U.S. 
escalation  step  for  step,  this  would  seem  a 
short  prescription  for  further  American 
anguish  and  humiliation.  A  strategy  of  more 
of  the  same  Is  no  longer  tolerable.  Just  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  found  themselves 
forced  last  year  to  change  their  strategy  to 
meet  the  new  realities  of  the  war,  so  it  is 
time  for  the  U.S.  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  terms  of  new  strategy,  there  are  at 
least  three  broad  military  options  now  open 
to  the  US  The  first  is  one  that  appeals 
to  extreme  hawks— the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  this  hardly  seems  to  be  .a  feasible 
alternative  since  neither  the  majority  of 
Americans  nor  the  Administration  would  be 
willing  to  accept  It. 

A  sfcond  option-one  which  Is  .advocated 
bv  a  large  number  of  U.S.  military  men— is 
to  try  for  a  quick  knockout  blow  In  Viet- 
nam through  massive,  conventional  escala- 
tion  Such  a  commitment  would  require  full 
military  mobilization,   including   vastly  In- 
creased draft  quotas  and  the  callup  of  the 
Reserves,  as  well  as  stringent  eeonoinic  con- 
trols   This  would  surely  be  unpopular  with 
many   Americans— and    1968   is   an  election 
vear.  But  even  if  Mr.  Johnson,  as  is  not  im- 
possible,   decided    that    the    welfare    of    the 
country  obliged  him  to  take  the  political  risk 
inherent  In  full  mobilization,  it  is  doubtful 
that  he  would  be  well  advised.  For  to  tie  up 
so  huge  a  proportion  of  Americas  resources 
m  Vielnam  would  only  diminish  still  further 
US    capacity  to   act  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  that  capacity,  as  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent  has   demonstrated,   is   already   danger- 
ously limited. 

The  option  which  seems  to  Newsweek  the 
most  sensible  is  a  far  less  ambitious  one. 
Under  this  plan,  the  U.S.  would  stop  its  large- 
scale  search-and-destroy  operations  and 
withdraw  its  major  forces  from  the  sparsely 
Dopulated  borders  of  South  Vietnam— partic- 
ularly from  the  area  just  below  the  Demili- 
tarized zone.  This,  of  course,  is  where  the 
enemy  has  an  overwhelming  military  ad- 
vantage in  short  supply  lines  and  safe 
sanctuaries.  Such  a  step  would  mark  explicit 
recognition  by  the  U.S.  that  It  Is  fighting  » 
priniarily  political  war,  and  that  its  fi"t  duty 
is  to  protect  the  great  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  live  in  the  coastal  cities  and 
in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Advantage:  Another  advantage  of  this 
limited  strategy  might  be  that,  with  its  troops 
no  longer  exposed  near  the  border  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  would  be  under  less  pres- 
sure to  bomb  the  north  as  a  matter  of  di- 
rect military  support  and  hence  could  better 
afford  to  offer  Hanoi  a  cessation  of  bombing. 
There  should  not  be  any  illusions  about 
what  this  new  strategy  might  achieve.  It  does 
not  promise  mlUtary  victory  and  It  would 


not  bring  the  US.  closer  to  Its  originally 
stated  war  alm^the  creation  of  a  stable, 
independent,  non-Communlst  South  Viet- 
nam But  bv  now,  it  is  clear  that  the  politi- 
cal fate  of  South  Vietnam  must  ultimately 
be  decided  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. All  the  U.S.  can  reasonably  hope  to 
achlve  in  Vietnam  now  :s  a  military  stale- 
mate And  the  onlv  convincing  justification 
for  dispatching  more  American  troops  there 
at  this  late  date  is  that  the  U.S.  has  not  been 
able  to  achieve  even  that  limited  goal. 

Uninspiring?  as  it  is,  moreover,  stalemate 
does  seem  a  goal  v.orth  pursuing.  For  unci  or 
i>ie  present  military  circumstances,  the  U.b. 
is  m  a  poor  position  to  make  the  leap  from 
litihting  to  iiPgotlalinK.  -Since  General  C.iap 
..fi/cd  the  initiative  lute  in  J.inuary,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  h.is  been  able, 
if  it  so  desired,  to  nppctiatc  Irom  n  position 
of  strength.  Tlie  exact  .apposite  H-'s  '^p<?" 
true  of  the  U.S.  Thus,  while  Hanoi  could  nov. 
atrord  to  ficht  :.nd  talk  simultaneously,  the 
US  has  too  weak  a  hand  to  do  so.  Before 
W;  shington  can  even  consider  going  to  the 
conference  table,  in  fact,  it  must  Urst  Insure 
that  its  military  position  in  Vietnam  is  not 
further  eroded. 

D merer-  Vhat  done,  the  U.S.  must  next 
seek  to  strike  a  balance  between  its  military 
forces  and  those  of  the  enemy.'  This,  of 
course,  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  for 
the  quite  obvious  danger  is  that  in  inaneu- 
^^rlnR  toward  stalemate  both  sides  will  uuce 
a-ain  stumble  into  tit-for-tat  escalation. 

"onlv     when     true     stalemate     has     been 
•  ciicvcd     hcAvcver.    cm    negotiations    which 
•■-e   not    humiliating   to   cither   party   begin. 
And  those  negotiations  will  almost  certainly 
*tae  doomed  to  failure— and  the  delicate  stale- 
mate  jeopardized-unless   both   W.ashington 
and  Hanoi  are  willing  to  make  substantial 
compromises.  In  his  ;)ubhc  utterances   Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  sought  to  convey  the  iin- 
presslon  that  he  is  just  the  man  to  run  the 
risks    involved    in    compromising.    "We    are 
willing  to  reason  and  t.ilk.  and  let  |the  Com- 
munists I    urite  the  agenda,  and  take  their 
subjects  first,"  he  said.  "We  want  to  reason 
with  our  minds  and  not  with  our  teeth  like 
cannibals    or    animals."    What's    more     UN. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  has  indicated 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  object  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  peace  talks.  And  in  private,  some  offlcials 
havV^  gone   so  far   as  to  hint  that  the  Ad- 
ministration   would    be    prepared    to    allow 
representatives  of  the  NLF  to  participate  in  a 
postwar  Saigon  government. 

Onlv  a  Sop?  But  when  these  officials  are 
nressed  for  details  it  becomes  clear  that,  in- 
stead of  a  realistic  compromise,  they  merely 
propose  to  throw  the  enemy  a  sop.  To  them. 
NLF  participation  in  a  Saigon  government 
means,  at  most,  that  a  "defanged"  Viet  Cong 
mieht  be  given  a  minor  post  such  as  the  Mln- 
mrv  of  Tourism.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
viction among  his  closest  associates  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  for  all  his  reasonable  rhetoric 
will  never  approve  a  political  settlement 
which  might  threaten  to  lead— directly  or  in- 
directly—to Communist  control  of  South 
Vietnam.  .     ,.     .„ 

Unhappilv,  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Washington  is  still  hoping  to  negotiate 
what  would  amount  to  the  enemy  s  surren- 
der And  that  is  simply  not  going  to  happen 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Unable  to  crush 
the  communists  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
US  is  obviously  in  no  position  to  dictate 
terms  of  its  own  choosing  at  the  negotiating 
table  Instead.  Washington  will  have  to  come 
UD  with  a  peace  formula  that  offers  some 
Kenulne  advantages  to  its  adversary.  As 
Maine's  liberal  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  recently 
wrote;  "Each  side  will  seek  to  incorporate  in 
a  negotiated  settlement  a  nonviolent  for- 
mula for  achieving  the  objectives  it  might 
have  achieved  with  a  military  victory. 

To  Hanoi,  the  only  arrangement  that  would 
meet  this  requirement  would  be  the  prospect 
of  a  government  In  which  NLF  representa- 


tives were  given  some  Cabinet  posts  vlth 
real  decl.slon-m.aklng  authority.  Obviously, 
that  would  not  be  calculated  to  make  the 
present  Salmon  government  happy.  Just  as 
obvlouslv.  if  the  US.  tried  to  drag  Presicent 
Thleu  and  his  colleagues  to  the  conference 
table  against  their  will,  their  t:overnment 
might  collapse  before  !he  talks  began.  .And 
that  in  turn,  would  probably  leave  the  lead- 
ership of  the  non-Cummunlst  lorrcs  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  hands  of  ineffective  pcUti- 
cinns  or  demaeoeic  Buddhist  monks. 

All  this  po.-cs  obvious  dangers  As  the  best 
orcani;'ed  and  most  dedicated  political  force 
in  '^outh  Vietnam,  the  Communists  might 
oa-silv  nkp  over  control  of  the  government  in 
Saiuon  within  a  matter  of  months  And  this, 
in  turn  would  almost  certainly  have  reper- 
cu-^sions  unfavorable  to  the  U.S.  throughout 
the  re'^t  of  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  worid  It  would  be  clear  that  the  U  S  had 
not  onlv  f,ailed  to  win  the  war.  br.t  that  it 
also  failed  to  ix)lice  the  peace  At  the  very 
least  the  abrupt  reversal  of  the  U  S.  position 
would  make  neiehborlne  nations  think  twice 
before   tliey  aligned   themselves  with  Wash- 

inTtfin. 

To  prevent  that  from  happenlna.  the  peace 
settlement  ;hould  be  so  arranged  that  the 
U  S  would  phase  its  troops  out  of  Vietnam 
over  a  pericd  of  vears.  Specifically  written 
into  the  settlement  should  be  a  provision 
tliat  Washington  and  Moscow  would  jointly 
guarantee  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
carried  out  bv  the  participants.  Once  the 
US  finally  left  Vietnam,  it  would  have  to 
live  with  the  posslbilitv  that  the  Communists 
might  one  dav  take  over  In  Saigon  Hopefully. 
however,  the  Impact  of  a  Communist 
i.r.t-.ch-  should  it  cKcur  after  .-^o  long  an  in- 
iprval-misht  come  as  less  of  a  Jolt  to  the 
rest  of  Southeast  .Asia,  thus  mitigating  its 
cifect  on  US  prestige. 

Kanung  Doubts:  It  would  be  dangerous 
indulgence  m  Illusion  to  pretend  that  this 
kind  of  settlement  would  not  cost  the  u  b. 
a  great  deal.  Almost  certainly-  it  would  en- 
courage Cluna— and  possibly  ihtssia— to  un- 
derwrite other  "wars  o£  national  UberaUon 
in  the  vears  ahead.  No  less  surely,  it  would 
inspire  nacging  doubts  around  the  v^'orld  ^ 
to  the  etlectiveness  of  U.S.  ix)wer-and  the 
readiness  of  the  US  to  use  that  power  in  the 
future  And  such  doubts  might  well  prove 
at  least  partly  justified;  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  domestic  consequences 
of  a  less  than  favorable  settlement  in  \iet- 
nam  it  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  public  would  not  show  a  new  hesi- 
tancy about  foreign  Involvements. 

In'view  of  the  American  blood  and  treasure 
that  has  been  shed  in  Vietnam,  it  will  take 
a  bold  and  able  leader  to  carry  out  so  cheer- 
less a  venture.  But  it  is  clearly  time  that  the 
effort  be  made.  For  when  the  risks  of  this 
course  are  compared  with  the  mounting  price 
which  the  U.S.  will  pay  in  domestic  discord 
and  international  impotence  if  a  settlement 
IS  not  reached,  chancing  a  Communist  bouth 
Vietnam  might  well  .appear  the  lesser  oi  two 
considerable  evils. 


(From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18,  19681 
And  From  the  White  Hovse— Silence 
All  week  lone  the  Capital  buzzed  with  re- 
RO-ts  that- the  "Administration  was  planning 
nalor  new  moves  in  Vietnam,  but  as  t^.e 
speculation  mounted,  the  President  himself 
seemed  to  grow  ever  more  uncommunlcatne 
and  dispirited.  Finally,  there  came  the  IneM- 
table  reaction  to  the  puzzlement  evoked  i^ 
the  protracted  and  disquieting  -''lence  from 
the  White  House.  And  it  came  In  the  form  of 
a  carefully  orchestrated  debate  in  the  Senate 
aimed  at  'forestalling  any  wholesale  Infusion 
of  .additional  troops  'nto  Victnaiii^ 

Vietnam  crltlc-in-residence  J.  William  Ftil- 
brieht  led  it  off  with  a  Oatling-gun  attack 
ofthe  Whole  course  and  conduct  of  the  war^ 
He  finallv  concentrated  nls  argument  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Senate  should  be  "given 
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the  opportunity  to  debate  any  prospective 
wlflenlng  of  commitments."  It  was  Ful- 
brlghfs  broad-gauge  critique  that  set  the 
stage  ror  what  followed— a  series  of  earnest 
and  sometimes  impassioned  pleas,  from  Ad- 
ministration friends  and  foes  alike,  for  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  that  have  recently 
seemed  In  such  short  supply  at  the  White 
House:  candor,  consultation  and,  above  all, 
leadership. 

On  cue.  Robert  Kennedy  plumbed  the  mood 
of  depression  that  has  increasingly  gripped 
much  of  Washington. 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake."  he  said, 
for  the  President  to  take  a  jtep  toward 
escalation  of  the  conflict  In  the  next  several 
weeks  without  having  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding ...  of  the  American  people  .  .  . 
The  fact  Is  that  victory  is  not  just  ahead 
of/is." 

Moral  Questions:  Kennedy  continued; 
•■Moreover,  there  is  a  question  of  our  moral 
responsibility.  Are  we  like  the  God  of  the 
Old  TesUment  that  we  can  decide  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  what  cities,  what  towns,  what 
hamlet*  In  .Vietnam  are  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed? ...  I  Jcnow  some  have  said  that  we 
should  intensify  the  bombing  in  the  north. 
They  should  be  heard.  I  do  not  happen  to 
believe  that  is  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  I  do  know  that  what  we  have  been  doing 
Is  not  the  answer  .  .  .  that  it  is  immoml, 
and  intolerable  to  continue  It." 

The  sharpest  rejoiner  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  New  York  senator  and  others  came  from 
Republican  John  G.  Tower,  President  John- 
son's fellow  Texan.  "The  ImpUcatlon  has 
been  made."  said  Tower,  "that  we  have  suf- 
fered a  series  of  very  great  defei\ts  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  accept  that  thesis." 

The  Uttle  Texan  got  no  further  before  Fial- 
bright  interrupted:  "If  we  did  not  suffer  any 
defeat  or  difficulty,  why  is  there  a  request 
for  200,000  additional  troops?" 

Tower's  reply:  "Because  now  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  doing  what  a  number  of  us  have 
been  saying  for  two  and  a  half  years — that 
you  cannot  win  a  war  by  a  gradual  response 
of  gradualism:  that  the  only  way  to  acWeve 
military  victory  s  through  mlUtary  power, 
massive  air  and  sea  superiority,  to  achieve  the 
objective  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  with 
the  maxlmvun  of  Impact      .  ." 

Later,  a  somber  Mike  Mansfleld  put  Ills 
assessment  of  the  situation  this  way : 

"May  I  say  that  in  my  judgment  we  are 
facing  today  the  most  troublous  days  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Republic,  and  I  bar  no 
period  in  making  that  statement.  ...  It  is 
my  belief,  therefore,  that  we  should  not  get 
in  deeper  ...  If  we  seek  a  clear-cut  military 
victory,  then  I  suggest  we  will  have  to  go  far 
beyond  the  100,000-  or  200,000-man  increase 
which  has  been  rumored.  We  will  have  to 
raise  taxes  far  beyond  anjthlng  considered 
to  date,  Impose  wage  and  price  controls  .  .  . 
and  be  prepared  to  go  on  a  full  war  footing. 
Are  we  prepared  to  be  that  much  more 
of  a  hostage  to  the  war  in  Vietnam?  What 
national  purpose  is  served  thereby?  It  would 
be  well  for  all  senators  and  all  our  people  to 
think  this  matter  through." 

But  as  the  week  wound  on  there  was  no 
sign  that  the  White  House  was  yet  ready  with 
a  response.  To  some  Administration  watchers 
the  continued  silence  of  the  President  seemed 
to  presage  some  dramatic  impending  devel- 
opment in  Vietnam.  To  others,  the  silence 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  presented  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  possibilities.  These  Democratic 
regulars  seemed  to  feel  that  unless  Lyndon 
Johnson  can  soon  emerge  from  his  cocoon 
and  reassert  his  leadership,  he  may  find  it 
directly  challenged  by  one  of  the  major  par- 
ticipants In  last  weeks  Senate  debate:  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

And  close  friends  of  Kennedy's  iiMjicated 
at  the  weekend  that  Bobby  is,  indeed,  re- 
examining his  earlier  decision  not  to  take 
on  the  President.  They  cited  two  reasons  for 
Kennedy's  fresh  re-evaluatlon,  both  of  which 


he  touched  on  in  his  Senate  speech.  First, 
they  sriid,  he  Is  genuinely  worried  by  a  glar- 
ing absence  of  Presidential  leadership  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  second,  he  thinks  the 
Tet  offensive  proved  the  U.S.  is  In  much 
worse  shape  in  Vietnam  than  President 
Johnson  ha.s  ever  admitted— so  much  so  that 
Bobby  feels  the  war  Is  now  vWtually  a  fresh 
issue. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  today. 

I  must  say  I  am  tempted  to  make  some 
comments  "on  some  of  the  peripheral 
items  the  gentleman  has  raised  but  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  the  discussion 
center  on  Vietnam  alone,  I  will  resist 
that  temptation.  But,  of  course,  I  do 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  the  gentleman  has  left  and 
I  would  not  want  to  interrupt  at  this 
time  if  other  Members  may  want  to  speak 
at  length  along  the  ,£;eneral  line  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  get  my  own 
time  after  the  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. However,  if  the  gentleman  has 
no  objection.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one 
or  two  questions. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
will  make  a  worthy  contribution,  and  I 
yield  to  him  by  all  means  to  ask  his  ques- 
tions. ^  ^^. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  policy  of  this 
country  for,  I  would  say  at  least  20  years, 
has  been  a  policy  of  opposing  Commu- 
nist aggression  wherever  it  takes  place 
in  the  world.  We  opposed  it  in  many  in- 
stances. We  opposed  it.  of  course,  with  the 
Berlin  airlift.  We  opposed  it  in  Korea. 
We  opposed  it  in  Lebanon.  And  in  Cuba 
and  certain  other  places  such  as  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  so  on. 

This  has  been  the  general  policy  which 
has  obtained  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  takes  the  position  that  this  policy  is 
wrong?  That  we  should  now  change  our 
policy  from  opposition  to  the  aggressive 
probes  of  communism  wherever  they 
might  occur  and  adopt  some  other  pol- 
icv?  If  so.  what  policy  would  he  suggest? 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  so-called  Eisenhower-Dulles  pol- 
icy of  yesterday. 

In  respect  to  Vietnam,  for  example,  the 
Eisenliower  position  was  that  we  would 
go  in  with  n^|lit.ary  help  provided  that 
certain  conditions  obtained.  First  of  all, 
that  the  French  would  grant  immediate 
independence  to  Vietnam.  Second,  that 
the  British  would  cooperate  with  us  in 
any  military  venture  and,  third,  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  approve  by  reso- 
lution that  action. 

I  find  little  fault  to  take  an  approach 
like  that  even  today,  if  we  could  go  into 
an  area  and  provide  aid  against  "wars 
of  liberation"  or  attacks  from  the  north, 
as  part  of  a  free  world  team,  that  would 


be  fair  even  under  conditions  that  obtain 

today. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  there     , 
is  a  lot  in  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  philos- 
ophy on  containment  of  commimism,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  commends  it. 

I  think  we  could  well  examine  that  and 
perhaps  learn  some  things  from  it  as  we 
approach  the  problems  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. , 

I  will  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  hg 
well  knows,  I  have  long  favored  a  far 
better  arrangement  bringing  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  community  together 
than  what  we  have  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  am  in  favor  of  that  too. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  We  are  agreed  on  that, 
as  I  understand  it. 

We  hope  that  we  will  see  the  day  when 
these  nations  will  be  brought  together  in 
a  federal  structure  so  that  they  can 
speak  and  act  as  one  body  militarily  and 
poUtically,  worldwide.  That  is  not  the 
situation  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  wisely  turn 
our  backs  completely  on  the  problem  of 
Communist  expansion.  But  I  think  what 
we  can  do  now  is  to  look  at  this  role  that 
we  seem  to  have  assumed  today:  namely, 
the  role  of  world  policeman  aU  by  our- 
selves, and  making  the  basic  strategy 
decisions  all  by  ourselves:  and  then  after 
that  hoping  that  some  countries  will 
come  along  and  help  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  cooperation  on 
the  battlefield,  we  must  show  our  willing- 
ness to  have  the  same  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion when  the  basic  decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Surely,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  not  want  to 
heckle  or  to  harass  the  gentleman.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  do  so.  If  he  feels  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  engage  in  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  dialog,  I  shall  retire  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  like  nothing 
more  than  a  dialog  with  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman,  but  there 
are  two  gentlemen  on  this  side  who  have 
been  patient  with  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  recognize  them  first,  if  I  may. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recognize 
another  gentleman  from  California,  a 
relatively  new  Member  of  this  body,  Pete 
McCloskey,  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines with  battle  service.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve, although  I  am  not  too  precise  on 
that  point.  He  is  a  man  who  has  served 
his  country  in  uniform,  has  observed 
battlefield  conditions  and  nonbattlefield 
conditions  in  Vietnam  firsthand,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  widely  reported  political 
campaign  in  which  Vietnam  policy  was 
one  of  the  main  elements.  In  my  view, 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  has  a  unique  opportunity 
here  in  this  body  to  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  what  I  term  the  Vietnam 
dilemma.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
the  temerity  to  address  this  House  this 
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early  in  my  conaressional  career  wi  re  it 
not  "for  a  considerable  amount  of  expo- 
sure to  the  problem  of  counterinsurccncy 
warfare  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Korea. 

I  think  there  is  a  major  issue  before 
tlie  Tiouse  todav,  because,  if  you  go  back 
to  lock  at  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  how  it  was  implemented  by  our  State 
Department,  I  think  it  becomes  clear 
that  we  do  not  apply  to  it  a  war  so  much 
as  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  and 
that  foreign  poUcy  was  set  forth  ratlier 
carefully  in  the  white  paper  of  our  State 
Department  on  November  19,  1963, 
which  describes  our  policy  in  Vietnam  as 
"to  assist  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  at  the  latter's  request,  in 
thwarting  armed  aggression." 

In  that  white  paper  the  State  Depart- 
ment goes  on  to  state : 

No  declnration  of  war  was  necessary  or  was 
even  appropriate  because  oiu-  purpose  in 
Vietnam  was  solely  to  assist. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  point  of  clarification:  Is  this  the 
document  that  was  issued  in  February 
1965,  entitled  "Attack  Prom  the  North"? 
Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  No;  this  is  entitled 
"The  Question  of  a  Formal  Declaration 
of  War  in  Vietnam,"  a  State  Department 
position  paper  dated  November  19,  1965. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  question  before 
us  really  is  not  the  one  of  whether  we 
should  continue  to  confront  Communist 
expansion   throughout   the  woi'ld.  It  is 
whether  in  this  place  at  this  time  we 
continue  a  policy   of   assistance,  when 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
assistance  is  having  its  effect  that  we 
sought  it  to  have  when  we  initiated  the 
policy,  in  effect,  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitting massive  force  to  prevent  the  re- 
unification   of    a    country,    a    country 
which  back  in  1954,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  said  it  was 
our  purpose  to  see  reunified,  and  in  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  when  that  docu- 
ment was  executed  on  July  21.  Mr.  Smith, 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  issued 
a  statement  recognizing  the  sovereignty 
of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam — one 
country,    not    two    countries— a    single 
country  of  Vietnam,  indicating  that  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  then, 
as  it  is  today,  apparently  to  see  that  these 
tj-pes  of  countries,  forcefully  separated 
against  their  will,  are  reunified,  hope- 
fully by  free  elections  fairly  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations. 

In  any  event,  today  we  follow  a  policy 
of  assisting  the  Saigon  government  to 
put  down  an  insui'gency.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  our  military  command  in  Viet- 
nam is  called  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam. 

From  the  beginning,  our  decision  to 
assist  South  Vietnam  to  become  a  new 
independent  country  rested  on  our  own 
purpose  of  stopping  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, rather  than  on  any  humani- 
tarian impulse  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  This  self-serving  foreign 
policy  was  predicated  on  a  number  of 
beUefs.  We  believed  that  the  South 
Vietnamese,  with  such  assistance,  could 
maintain  an  independence  with  some 
sort  of  democratic  government.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  South  Vietnamese  could 


forge  a  national  cohesion  between  tlie 
80  ijerccnt  of  the  people  who  resided  in 
the  countryside,  and  those  among  the 
20   percent  urban  dwellers  who  stead- 
fa.stlv  opposed  Ho  Chi  Minh's  alternative 
form  of  government.  We  believed  that 
the  vvill  to  fight  comrauni.sm  was  strong- 
er than  the  traditioiial  apathy  or  antag- 
onism by  the  rural  farmer  asain.st  a  cor- 
rupt national  government.  We  believed 
lliat  we  could  cau.se.  through  advisers  at 
every  level,  the  central  government  to 
fnrv.o  the  corrupt  iirnrtices  which  have 
been  the  trademark  of  most  .'V.-ian  ?.ov- 
ernments.    We    l)cUcv.d   ihr.t    we   could 
cause  that  central  goveinmcnt  to  supple- 
ment military   control   at   ll)e  province 
and  district  level  v.'ith  ijoim  fide  honest 
and  compact  civil  administrntinn. 

We  believed  we  could  do  this  even 
though  we  would  have  to  Americanize 
the  fight  against  armed  insurgent  and 
North  Vietnamese  units,  and,  in  effect, 
take  over  the  direction  of  the  iiacifica- 
tion  efforts  through  threats  of  pulling 
out  unlc."s  our  advice"  was  taken  by  the 
very  ijcoplc  in  whom  we  .sought  to  in.sti'.l 
a  sense  of  national  pride  and  sovereiirnty. 
We  believed  that  we  could  tucceed 
where  the  French  had  failed,  believing 
that  somehow  our  good  motives  wcuM 
be  accepted  although  the  colonial  mo- 
tives of  the  French  had  been  under- 
standably repugnant  to  patriotic  Viet- 
namese. 

These  beliefs  have  not  been  borne  out 
bv  the  facts. 

In  recent  years,  our  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  deliberately  attempted  to 
shore  up  the  vanishing  bases  for  these 
beUefs.  to  cure  every  doubt  by  ix)inting 
to  some  new  statistic  which  seemed  to 
show  improvement  in  the  nation-build- 
ing efforts.  For  example,  the  adminis- 
tration has  stcadfa.st'.y  joointcd  to  signs 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was 
beginning  to  fight  harder,  that  the  Viet- 
cong  were  becoming  disheartened,  that 
more  and  more  of  South  Vietnam's  i)eo- 
ple  were  living  under  government  con- 
trol and  that  more  and  more  villages 
were  pacified. 

Our  militarj'  leader.^^hio.  l.x^ing  loyal  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  as  p  expected 
of  gocxl  soldiers,  stressed  facts  v.-hich  sup- 
IX)rted  the  beliefs  the  administration  in- 
.sisted  uix)n  as  justification  for  its  deci- 
sions to  continue  to  expand  the  war.  In 
attending  a  series  of  briefings  in  South 
Vietnam  in  January.  I  was  continually 
impressed  by  how  much  time  was  devoted 
to  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts, 
rather  than  on  the  facts  them.selvcs.  It 
.'■eems  that  every  loyal  member  of  the 
administration  desperately  clin=s  to  the 
accuracy  of  tho."^e  original  beliefs  which 
started  us  upon  our  present  course. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  This 
country  is  big  enough  r.nd  great  enough 
to  recognize  and  admit  mistaken  beliefs 
unon  v.-hich  we  predicated  our  present 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Tliesc  mi.':takcs  arc: 

First.  The  corruinncss  of  the  Saigon 
government  is  not  being  materially  re- 
duced in  the  eyes  of  the  country  people. 
These  countrj'  people  arc  those  people 
who  must  have  affection  and  respect  at 
least  for  that  government  if  their  nation- 
building  efforts  are  to  succeed. 

Second.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  force 
an  honest  and  competent  system  of  gov- 


ei-nintnt  in  Saigon  ilirough  our  advice 
and  as.sistance. 

Tiiird.  The  pieople  of  the  countryside 
mav  not  love  tlie  Victcong,  but  they  liave 
indicated  no  i)i-cference  for  Saigon  cither. 
Fourth.  Tlie  Vii  icon.?  are  nationalists 
as  well  as  C..mmu:.ist.s.  "Vietnam  for  the 
Vietnamese  '  may  be  as  inspirational  an 
ideal  as  (.iir  own  Monroe  Doctrine  of  'Uie 
Americas  for  the  Americans." 

P''ifth.  With  the  terrain  of  Vietnam,  its 
tr.iditicns.  its  liistory  of  inherent  and 
i^rowincr  national  rosi.-t.qnce  to  foreigners, 
a  built-in  sanctuary  to  the  north,  and. 
abjvc  a"l.  t!ie  will  to  fight  of  tliose  Viet- 
namese who  oppose  us  as  compared  with 
I'ne  resolve  of  those  who  fight  for  us.  it  is 
possible  tliat  v.e  may  not  be  able  to  d'> 
what  we  Foek  to  do  with  the  number  <  f 
men  wliich  this  country  can  afford  u 
commit  to  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Sixth.  Only  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
achieve  ••■.ietor>' '  in  a  conflict  of  th.s 
lypc_an  insurL'cncy  or  war  of  national 
liberation.  It  is  a  war  which  can  only 
be  won  bv  the  people  wlio  live  there.  Tliis 
countrv  will  have  no  success  in  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  Asians  what  we  ex- 
pect a  country  to  do.  any  more  than  if 
they  come  to  California  to  dictate  to  us. 
Seventh.  If  these  principles  are  cor- 
rect, then  no  amount  of  assistance  guar- 
antees success  or  "victory"  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Eighth.  I  have  tried  in  vain,  in  analyz- 
ing documents  that  mark  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam,  to  discover  any 
.solemn  commitment  by  the  United 
States,  as  described  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  do  more  than  a.ssist  South  Viet- 
namese .so  Ions  as  there  was  rea.sonable 
hope  that  they  were  capable,  with  that 
a.ssistance.  through  their  own  efforts,  of 
achieving  the  Icyalty  of  enough  of  their 
own  people  to  create  a  permanent  inde- 
pendent government.  If  they  cannot  do 
this,  then  in  my  judement  our  commit- 
ment to  a.s.si.st  no  longer  exi.sts. 

The  President  acts  today  under  au- 
thority granted  by  this  Congress.  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  he  executes  a  poli- 
cy which,  under  our  Constitution,  only 
Concre-ss  and  its  cxerci.se  of  the  letri.sla- 
tive  power  can  create.  Congress  cannot 
dictate  strategy  and  tactics,  but  it  has 
the  duty  to  establish  priorities  of  fiscal 
expenditure. 

Everj-  week  since  Congress  convened 
we  have  been  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  some  r.ew  facet  of  a 
policv  wliich  inits  Vietnam  victorv-  ahead 
of  sound  fi.scal  policy  or  the  urgent  .solu- 
tion of  our  urban  problems.  Recently  v.e 
have  i)ropopa!s  to  restrict  fc.reian  invest- 
ment and  travel,  two  of  the  areas  where 
we  had  been  rapidly  outdistancing  Com- 
munist competition,  and  in  my  jud'-'- 
ment.  strcnrrthenina  our  hopes  of  world 
peace  through  communication,  ex- 
change, and  I'Mcvou^^.e. 

Each  monetary  question  we  determine, 
as  with  the  gold  cover  bill  last  week,  we 
merely  endorse  a  policy  of  solving  our 
balance-of-i)ayments  problems  through 
short-range  proceedinos.  pushing  rside 
from  our  conscious  minds  the  fact  that 
our  early  termination  of  our  Vietnam 
involvement  would  do  more  to  solve-  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  believe  that  under  the  Constitution, 
where  we  are  given  the  power  to  declare 
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war,  for  financing  the  standing  Army, 
limited  to  2  years,  the  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  an  obligation  to 
determine  the  priority  for  expenditures 
for  foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic 
matters. 

I  believe  we  can  do  no  less  than  fol- 
low through  on  the  resolution. 

The  most  urgent  issue  of  the  present 
time  is  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  the 
po-sition  regarding  §uch  conflict  which 
Congress  must  take  in  future  months. 

It  had  been  my  initial  view  that  a  loyal 
American  had  no  option  but  to  support 
the  President  in  his  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  Our  constitutional 
Government  delegates  the  power  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs  to  the  President, 
and  Congress  expressly  granted  the 
President  the  power  to  commit  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  under  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  Of  August  7, 
1964.  Acting  under  this  congressional  au- 
thority the-  HPresident  commenced  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  commit- 
ted troops  to  South  Vietnam  in  1965, 
gradually  increasing  this  commitment  to 
over  500,000  men  by  the  summer  of  1967. 
While  many  of  us  had  misgiving  about 
these  decisions,  I  believe  we.  as  a  Nation, 
ti-usted  the  President  in  the  belief  that 
he  and  his  advisors,  being  the  only  per- 
sons fully  cognizant  of  all  of  the  facts 
involved  tn  making  the  necessary  politi- 
cal strategic  and  tactical  decisions  were 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  Nation  in 
an  effort  being  carried  on  by  the  best  of 
our  young  men. 

Recently,  however,  the  President  has 
challenged  Congress  to  deUberate  with 
respect  to  modification  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  under  which  he  has 
so  deeply  involved  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  President  has  thus  placed  the  issue 
of  our  continuhig  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam squarely  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  goals  in  South 
Vietnam  remain  political  rather  than 
miUtary  and  that  the  conflict  remains 
one  in  which  the  military  leadership  as- 
sists the  political  leadership,  rather  than 
dictates  the  strategy  and  tactics  to  be 
used.  A  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
would  be  of  little  benefit  if  the  native 
Vietrfemese  desire  for  independence  re- 
sults in  a  continuing  guerrilla  conflict 
such  as  the  Vietminh  waged  against  our 
predecessor,  the  French.  A  careful  look 
at  the  conflict  between  Ho  Chi  'vlinh  and 
the  French  during  the  period  1946  to 
1954  should  give  the  stanchest  supporter 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  some  pause  as  to  the 
results  of  a  total  militai-y  victory. 

It  might  well  be  considered,  moreover, 
that  we  have  won  the  military  conflict, 
or  are  at  least  winning  it.  by  reason  of 
the  fact  tl;at  organized  North  Viet  and 
Vietcong  units  no  longer  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  countryside  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  large  numbers.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  said  as  much  in  his  recent 
article  in  Look  magazine  of  July  29't  1967. 
Ambassador  Lodge  concedes,  however, 
that  we  are  not  winning  the  primai-y 
battle,  that  for  the  loyalty  and  support 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  con- 
trol less  than  a  quarter  of  the  village 
hamlets  of  South  Vietnam.  Fmthermore, 
this  is  a  battle  which  only  the  Vietnam- 
ese themselves  can  win.  Consider  this 


comment   reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  18,  1964: 

Defense  Secretary  MacNamara  tells  Con- 
gressional Committees  that  the  war  in  South 
Viet  Nam  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  and  the  United  States  will  pull 
out  most  of  its  troops  by  1965.  even  if  the 
anti-communiPtic  drive  falters  there.  He 
further  says,  I  don't  believe  that  we  as  a 
nation  should  assume  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  In  South  Viet  Nam.  It  is 
a  counter-guerrilla  war.  It  is  a  war  that  can 
only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 
Our  responsibility  is  not  to  substitute  our- 
selves for  the  Vietnamese,  but  to  train  them 
to  carry  on  the  operation  that  they  them- 
selves are  capable  of. 

World  peace  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
U.S.  Government  today.  All  of  the  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  this  country 
are  dependent  upon  the  avoidance  of  a 
thermonuclear  war.  We  seek  peace  in 
two  ways:  first,  we  bend  every  effort  to 
preserve  tlie  position  of  the  United 
States  as  the  strongest  military  power  in 
tiie  world.  Second,  we  encourage  all  na- 
tions to  work  toward  the  resolution  of 
disputes  by  the  increasing  use  of  a  grow- 
ing body  of  international  law. 

It  is  the  history  and  evolution  of  750 
years  of  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  which 
gives  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
traditional  respect  for  law  which  is  ab- 
sent in  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  owes 
the  world  and  it.s  own  citizens  a  con- 
tinued balance  of  judgment  in  the  use  of 
force  and  the  Icader.ship  toward  reliance 
on  law  rather  than  force  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes. 

For  these  reasons  the  legality  of'^ur 
involvement  in  Vietnam  deserves  care- 
ful atte;iticn  ul  tiiis  cntical  stage  in  his- 
tory. 

The  primary  bar  to  our  successful 
negotiation  of  peace  in  Vietnam  appears 
to  he  in  the  distrust  of  Hanoi  as  to  our 
true  motives.  The  North  Vietnamese 
apparently  believe  that  we  intend  to 
maintain  South  Vietnam  as  a  perma- 
nent and  independent  nation.  Witness 
the  comment  of  their  official  newspaper, 
Nhan  Dan,  recently: 

with  its  scheme  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
problem  before  the  UN.,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration once  again  tries  to  get  the  U.N. 
to  intervene  in  Vietnam,  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  th'-ough  tlic  U.S.  design  of  invading 
Vietnam,  turning  Soutli  Vietnam  into  a  neo- 
colony  and  a  miUtary  base  of  the  U.S.  and 
prolonging  ihc  partition  of  Vietnam,  (em- 
phasis added) . 

I  am  forced  to  agree  that  Hanoi  has 
had  every  right  to  conclude  that  the 
U.S.  policy  is  to  perpetuate  South  Viet- 
nam as  an  independent  government  and 
that  our  negotiating  posture  thus  far 
has  been  merely  a  means  to  achieve  that 
end.  This,  of  course,  flatly  contradicts 
our  announced  position  that  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
peace. 

Vietnam  is  one  country,  not  two.  The 
temporai-y  division  of  Vietnam  into  two 
countries  was  accomplished  at  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference,  and  such  division 
was  never  contemplated  to  last  more 
than  2  years. 

The  Geneva  accords  provided  for 
elections  in  1956  which  would  reunify 
the  country  under  a  single  government 


chosen  in  the  elections  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  living  both  north  and 
south  of  the  DMZ.  While  the  United 
States  did  not  sign  the  accords,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
issued  a  statement  shortly  thereafter 
which  affirmed  U.S.  policy  to  "refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  dis- 
turb" the  accords.  Subsequently  our 
Government  has  enunciated  the  view 
that  we  v/ould  abide  by  the  accords  :,;i 
the  basis  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  therefore  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  31  million  Vietnamese. 
both  North  and  South,  should  be  en- 
titled to  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  1954,  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  an  election  within  2  years; 
subsequent  to  1956,  with  the  refusal  of 
the  Saigon  government  to  permit  tho 
free  elections,  the  choice  of  government 
predictably  evolved  into  a  contest  of 
strength  between  the  government  of 
Saigon,  the  Vietcong  insurgents,  and  ul- 
timately Hanoi. 

I  have  heard  no  American  leader, 
civil  or  military,  state  that  anyone  but 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  won  a  nation- 
wide election  held  at  any  time  between 
1954  and  today.  President  Eisenhower 
observed  that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  1958, 
would  have  received  80  percent  of  the 
vote  by  reason  of  his  status  as  a  na- 
tional hero  in  achieving  an  end  to  70 
years  of  French  foreign  rule.  We  our- 
selves had  supported  Ho  against  the 
Japanese  in  1944. 

Likewise,  there  has  never  been  any 
question  but  that  in  a  test  of  strength, 
absent  the  backing  of  foreign  powers, 
the  Hanoi  government  would  have  sub- 
dued the  Saigon  government  long  as;o. 
Without  our  intervention  in  1965,  the 
Vietnamese  would  have  been  unified  un- 
der Ho  Chi  Minh's  leadership. 

If  self-determination  by  peoples  of 
their  own  government  is  a  basic  element 
of  American  foreign  policy,  then  we  may 
have  no  business  fighting  in  Vietnam  for 
the  benefit  of  a  government  which  has 
no  chance  of  becoming  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment has  changed  a  number  of  times 
since  the  overthrow  of  Diem  in  1963.  and 
that  less  than  40  percent  of  the  votes  in 
the  recent  elections  were  cast  for  G?n- 
erails  Thieu  and  Ky. 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  that 
in  aiding  the  Saigon  government,  we  are 
not  aiding  an  established  government 
which  has  asked  our  help  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  as  in  Lebanon;  we  are 
aiding  a  government  of  a  portion  of  a 
countrj'  which  we  ourselves  helped  to 
create,  and  which,  from  its  inception, 
would  have  been  unable  to  sustain  itself 
in  its  own  country  without  our  support. 

*rhe  bitter  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that 
we  appear  to  have  made  two  serious  mis- 
calculations :  first  in  the  expectancy  that 
the  Saigon  goverrunent.  given  our  aid, 
would  ultimately  win  the  loyalty  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  its  people,  and  sec- 
ond, that  those  Vietnamese  opposed  to 
the  Saigon  government — or  any  govern- 
ment depending  upon  foreign  aid  for  its 
strength;  that  is,  a  puppet  government- 
would  be  imequal  to  the  task  of  success- 
fully opposing  our  massive  military  as- 
sistance. We  imderestimated  what  now 
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appears  to  be  a  deep  desire  for  independ- 
ence rather  than  merely  an  attempt  to 
expand  communism  in  Southeast  Asia. 

That  the  first  of  these  miscalculations 
was  made  in  good  faith  is  apparent.  No 
criticism  can  be  directed  against  the  de- 
cisionfto  assist  the  South  Vietnamese 
with  military  advisers  in  the  1950's.  It 
appeared  reasonable  at  that  time  to  ex- 
pect that  our  assistance,  both  in  money 
and  in  personnel,  would  permit  the  Sai- 
gon government  to  put  down  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  group  of  terrorists,  the 
Vietcong.  It  also  appeared  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  reasonable  increase  in  such 
assistance  in  the  early  1960's  might  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure of  a  government  in  Vietnam  which 
had  far  more  to  offer  its  people,  at  least 
in  our  judgment,  than  did  the  harsh 
Communist  rule  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

The  second   miscalculation,   however, 
that  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  decision 
to  commit  500,000  American  troops  and 
commence  heavy  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, is  perhaps  more  deserving  of  criti- 
cism. In  1961.  Johnson  had  warned  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  against  the  commitment 
of  troops,  cautioning  that  the  problem 
was  poUtical  rather  than  militar>-.  We 
had  ample  notice  that  the  French  army 
of  470,000  was  unequal  to  Ho's  Vietminh. 
In  late  1963.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
General   Taylor    reported    to    President 
Kennedy  their  opinion  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  could  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  It  has  now 
become  clear  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
native  resiliency  in  the  Vietnamese  op- 
posed to  the  Saigon  government  which 
has  enabled  them  to  withstand  heavy 
casualties,  heavy  bombing  and  immense 
hardship,  and  yet  fight  on.  We  begin  to 
perceive  that  there  must  be  something 
more   than    Russian    and   Chinese    aid 
which  enables  these  people  to  stand  fast 
and  insist  on  the  ouster  of  a  non -Viet- 
namese government  from  their  country. 
With  our  own  colonial  historj-,  and  our 
own  traditional  respect  for  the  right  of 
self-determination,  we  should  be  the  first 
to  imderstand  what  keeps  the  peasant 
troops  of  the  Vietcong  in  the  field,  and 
why  heavy  bombing  is  unsuccessful  in  the 
attempt  to  lessen  the  North  Vietnamese 
resolve  to  fight.  We  might  pause  and  re- 
flect that  the  presence  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  accord  which  we  say 
should   be   the   basis   for   a   negotiated 
peace.  We  might  also  stop  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  total  military  victorj' 
over  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
really  achieve  victory  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  retire  to  the  hills  and  jun- 
gles and  continue  guerrilla  warfare  as 
they  did   against  the  French   in   their 
8-year  war  for  independence. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  now  clear  that  Gen- 
erals MacArthur,  Eisenhower,  and  Shoup 
were  right  when  they  counseled  against 
a  land  war  in  Asia  against  Asians.  The 
traditional  disregard  for  human  life  by 
the  Asian  warlord  gives  his  army  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  Western  army 
whose  leaders  value  each  human  life 
under  their  command.  Particularly  is 
this  advantage  apparent  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  Vietnamese  jungles  where  the 
superior  firepower  of  the  American  arms 
is  severely  restricted.  The  war  is  fought 


in  their  terrain,  where  their  rifles,  gre- 
nades, booby  traps,  and  bayonets  are 
equal  to  our  own,  and  where  their  native 
adaptation  to  the  climate  is  far  superior 

to  ours. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  They  do  not  make  jiolicy.  They 
are  merely   an  instrument  of   national 

policy. 

In  summary,  we  appear  to  have  backea 
the  wrong  horse  in  our  selection  of  the 
Saigon  government  as  a  means  of  with- 
standing the  advancement  of  Vietnamese 
communism  in  Asia.  The  war  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Vietname.se  can  only 
be  won  by  other  Vietname.se.  The  Ameri- 
can is  not  universally  beloved.  He  does 
not  advance  his  cause  when  liis  firepower 
kills  and  maims  many  of  ihe  people  he 
states  he  desires  to  protect.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  writer  on  counterinsurgency 
has  urged  that  an  occupying  Western 
army  can  overcome  native  insurgents 
who  find  support  and  assistance  among 
their  own  villages,  at  least  without  a  10- 
to-1  numerical  superiority. 

We  must  face  the  harsh  reality  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  separate  the  guer- 
rilla from  his  environment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Vo  Guyen  Giap 
say  that  insurgency  depends  on  the  guer- 
rilla being  protected  by  the  ixipulace— as 
a  'fish  in  the  water."  Thus  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  separate  the  fish  from  the 
water  or  the  guerrilla  from  his  protective 
ennronment. 

Regardless  of  how  many  North  Viet- 
namese battalions  we  may  decimate  or 
destroy,  we  have  made  no  measurable 
headway  in  securing  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  great  majority  of  the  villages 
of  South  Vietnam.  From  all  reports,  most 
of  the  villagers  would  prefer  any  kind  of 
government  to  the  continuation  of  the 
fierce  and  indiscriminate  warfare  which 
rages  about  them.  Land  ownership,  low- 
taxes,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  simple  \al- 
lage  life  appear  to  be  the  three  main 
goals  of  the  South  Vietnamese  outside 
the  main  cities. 

Measured  against  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement, we  say  that  we  seek  no  more 
than  protect  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  live  peacefully  and  free 
from  aggression.  Our  commitment  has 
never  been  more  and  can  never  be  more, 
than  to  help  the  Vietnamese  to  help 
themselves. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  I  have  reached 
the  following  conclusions: 

First.  It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
massive  military  commitment  in  Vietnam 
be  terminated  as  quickly  as  possible.. 

Second.  We  cannot  precipitously  with- 
draw. ^-  .^  ^ 
Third.  The  primary  bar  to  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Vietnam  appears  to  be  our  in- 
sistence that  South  Vietnam  be  treated 
as  a  separate  country  on  a  permanent 
basis,  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
Fourth.  We  should  immediately  insti- 
tute diplomatic  negotiations  on  a  new 
basis  with  Hanoi  conceding  that  we  agree 
to  the  reunification  of  Vietnam  under  a 
single  government  as  soon  as  an  orderly 
prcKiess  for  such  reunification  can  be  de- 
termined. The  crux  of  our  position  is  that 
we  must  recognize  the  risk  that  such  re- 
unification might  result  in  a  Communist 
government. 
Fifth.  In  order  to  give  such  negotia- 


tions the  best  chance  of  .success,  I  advo- 
cate a  planned  mihtary  deescalation  dur- 
ing the  initial  stages  of  the  negotiations 
that  Hanoi  may  clearly  understand  that 
we  seek  to  gain  no  military  advantage  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  hope  he  can  stay 
for  awhile,  because  I  should  like  to  have 
a  dialog  with  liim;  but  before  that  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
HungateI. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  a  most  excellent,  sincere,  and 
thoughtful  presentation  of  the  problem. 
The  only  reason  there  has  been  no  ap- 
plause is  there  arc  not  enough  Members 
here. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  put  his  finger 
on  a  central  point,  that  this  body  to  a 
man  would  resist  communism  and  would 
resist  totalitarianism  when  we  recognize 
it.  That  is  not  the  issue.  I  believe  there 
have  been  occasions  when  we  have  not 
been  as  successful  in  opposing  commu- 
nism as  we  would  like.  The  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  may  think  so.  There  are 
those  who  would  prefer  a  more  expedi- 
tious removal  of  the  Communists  from 
Cuba. 

There  are  occasions  when  logistic, 
manpower,  and  other  considerations  tell 
us  to  do  something  less  than  we  would 
like  to  do  in  ridding  the  world  of  all  its 
evils. 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  initiative  with  respect 
to  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  508,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  do  not  beheve  a  person  has  to  be 
either  a  hawk  or  a  dove  to  support  this 
kind  of  legislation.  I  do  feel  that  respon- 
sible legislators  would  want  to  t;ive  sup- 
port to  this  resolution,  to  have  this  body 
assume  its  full  constitutional  respon- 
sibility and  prerogative  with  regard  to 
the  critical  issue  in  Vietnam  and  all  that 
it  implies. 

Certainlv  when  we  voted  to  support 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  Auaust 
1964  we  did  not  contemplate  the  kind  of 
militarj-  engagement  in  which  the  Na- 
tion is  now  participating.  We  did  not  at 
that  time  consider  we  were  departing 
from  the  recommendations  of  former 
President  Eisenhower  who  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  in  substance,  as  follows: 
I  do  not  envision  the  need  of  any  appreci- 
able American  forces. 


And  further: 

Additional  groand  forces  should  come 
from  Asiatic  and  European  troops  ulready 
in  the  region. 
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This  same  expression  was  voiced  by 
President  Johnson  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  election  in  1984. 

Yet  we  find  we  have  departed  from 
this  role  as  advisers  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  we  are  rapidly  becoming,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  principal  participants. 
This  is  rapidly  being  converted,  it  does 
"lippear.  into  an  American  war  instead 
of  one  in  which  we  are  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  regard  to  their 
batUe. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  vei-y  clear  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  review  this 
subject,  should  undertake  to  determine 
a  policy  that  is  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  views  of  the  American 
people  at  large. 

Certainly  this  could  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  a  greater  unity  of  purpose 
and  objective.  It  could  result  in  much 
closer  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  this  eerious  military  dilemma  in  which 
we  find  om-selves.  It  would  strengthen  the 
Nation.  I  know  a  number  of  us  are  dis- 
heartened and  disillusioned  with  regard 
to  the  participation  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves.  I  know  when  I  visited 
Vietnam  more  thin  2  years  ago  I  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  at  that  time  of  the 
indifference  of  a  large  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese population.  Yet  I  tliink  that  ap- 
praisal has  come  to  be  agreed  upon  as  a 
proper  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  a  large 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population. 

Also  I  know  that  there  has  been  disap- 
pointawnt  witii  regard  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces  which  we  have 
tried  to  train.  Here  after  a  period  of  12 
or  14  years  of  imdertaking  to  establish  a 
good,  sound  military  force  in  Vietnam,  we 
find  that  of  the  700.000  who  are  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  military,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  can  be  considered  as 
competent  miUtary  personnel  whicti  you 
can  rely  upon.  I  know  our  military  ofB- 
cers  are  disappointed  in  their  reliance 
which  they  find  impossible  to  place  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  miUtary  leaders.  I 
know  there  is  also  great  disappointment 
on  our  part  at  the  reluctance  of  our  al- 
lies in  Europe  and  our  friends  in  Europe 
to  participate  in  any  way  in  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  they  are  in 
opposition  to  our  South  Vietnamese  pol- 
icy. I  think  that  could  come  in  for  very 
careful  scrutiny  and  review  if  we  could 
have  a  hearing  on  this  resolution. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  before 
appropriate  House  committees  and  open 
and  full  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  could  bring  to  light 
the  present-day  objectives  and  purposes 
of  our  Nation  in  Vietnam.  They  could 
help  to  enlighten  the  American  people 
and  help  to  imite  the  American  people 
behind  a  policy  which  has  wide  general 
public  support. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  and  commend  to  the 
entire  membership  and  commend  par- 
ticularly to  the  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  President  the  impor- 
tance of  having  hearings  oh  this  resolu- 
tion and  of  bringing  It  in  in  some  revised 


form,  perhaps,  or  bringing  some  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  adop- 
tion at  an  early  date  to  reflect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Congress  and  to  reflect  in  turn 
the  attitude  of  the  Nation  in  regard  to 
this  subject. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  are  probably 
as  many  reasons  for  sponsoring  this 
HOU.-C  concurrent  resolution  as  there  are 
people  who  are  sponsoring  it.  I  recall 
when  the  resolution  was  first  intro- 
duced—and I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  a  much  smaller  group  than  is  now  in- 
terested in  the  resolution— that  some  of 
the  questions  that  were  asked  implied  ap- 
peasement and  that  we  were  perhaps  the 
cut-and-run  boys  and  so  forth.  I  am  one 
of  those  people  who  believe  the  option  of 
marching  our  men  down  to  the  ships  and 
bringing  them  home  tomorrow  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  unilateral  decision  is  simply 
not  open  to  us.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
other  options  in  this  war  which  are 
open  to  us  than  the  one  we  are  follow- 
ing, however.  Regardless  of  how  you  feel 
about  the  Vietnamese  war,  no  one  in  this 
body  can  deny  that  the  American  people 
are  very  seriously  divided.  It  is  an  Issue 
of  leadership.  The  White  House  has  not 
united  the  country  on  this  issue.  The 
country  must  be  united  if  we  are  to  at- 
tempt to  conduct  as  large  and  as  ter- 
rible a  war  as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
have   been   drifting   now   too  long. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  legislative  process 
lends  itself  rather  well  to  this  task  of 
clarifying  and  unifying  the  national 
will  and  hope? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly  the 
reason  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  time  is  late  for  a 
union  of  the  country  on  this  issue  behind 
some  policy  which  the  countiy  can  ac- 
cept. I  said  in  attending  the  initial  press 
conference  when  this  resolution  was 
presented  that  a  year  earlier  I  would  not 
have  supported  the  resolution,  because 
I  felt  that  it  might  contribute  to  divi- 
sions which  did  not  then  exist.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  deny  that  divi- 
sions are  very  real  and  very  dangerous 
and  confusing  and  perplexing  to  the 
young  men  who  are  fighting  for  our 
cause  in  Vietnam,  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  further  opinion 
that  the  implications  of  the  past  few 
days  add  considerably  to  the  necessity 


for  congressional  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  say  that  because  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent we  are  going  to  have  a  debate  on 
Vietnam  In  the  political  arena  during 
the  spring  and  summer  that  is  to  come. 
This  debate  can  be  terribly  destructive. 
It  can  be  destructive  because  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  it  may  be  the  wrong 
arena.  The  Congress  of  the  Didted 
States,  however,  made  up  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, is  at  least  in  the  Uteral  wording  of 
the  Constitution,  responsible  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  makes  Congress  the 
appropriate  arena,  while  the  campaign 
trail  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  leadership  is  needed 
and  needed  desperately  at  this  time 
when  we  are  floundering  and  drifting 
and  are  divided  in  ways  that  can  be 
inimicable  to  the  long-term  best  interest 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reaUze  that  there  are 
very  strong  constitutional  arguments 
that  can  be  made;  I  realize  that  there  are 
legalistic  arguments  that  can  be  made. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  coimtry.  To  unite  the  country  I 
would  Uke  to  see  this  body— for  which 
I  have  a  great  respect — debate  this  issue, 
now  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  as  the 
result  of  this  debate  we  are  likely  to  come 
up  with  any  dramatic  change  in  the 
course  of  this  war.  This  is  my  personal 
view.  As  I  said  earlier,  many  Members 
who  have  cosponsored  this  resolution 
will  come  to  different  conclusions  than  , 
this.  However,  it  cannot  but  help  explain 
the  purposes  of  the  United  States,  it  can- 
not fail  to  help  unite  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  united,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  engaged  in  such  a  massive 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned debate  at  this  point  in  time  will 
be  constructive.  Therefore,  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  feel  that  its  adoption  is  desperate- 
ly needed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  very 
constructive  thoughts.  No  human  being 
could  fail  to  feel  compassion  for  the 
President  of  the  United  states  in  view 
of  the  situation  in  which  our  country 
finds  itself  at  the  present  time. 

Even  if  the  pressiu-es  of  the  campaign 
year  and  the  pressures  which  inevitably 
are  going  to  result  from  the  getting  into 
the  campaign  by  a  widely  known  chal- 
lenger hi  the  person  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  even  if  these  were 
not  present  as  influences  upon  the  of- 
fice of  the  President,  he  would  have  a 
tough  job  indeed. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
certainly  added  an  important  item  to  this 
discussion  when  he  points  out  the  addi- 
tional need  at  this  hoiu"  on  the  eve  of 
a  heated,  divisive  presidential  campaign, 
for  the  Congress  itself  to  deal  with  this 
all-important  concern  which  certainly 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  problem  on 
the  national  scene.  By  dealing  with  it 
on  the  congressional  angle,  hammering 
out  as  a  result  of  the  legislative  process 
a  single  statement,  a  single  legislative 
document,  I  believe  in  this  manner  a  lot 
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could  be  done  to  ease  the  problems  of 
the  President,  as  well  as  to  get  the  course 
and  policy  in  Vietnam  moving  in  a  di- 
rection more  broadly  supported  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Before  the  time  has 
expired,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  very  real  leadership  he  has  shown 
in  this  effort  to  secure  a  broader  debate 
in  this  separate  but  hopefully  equal  oody 
of  our  legislative  branches.  The  instances 
he  related  earlier  in  the  day  of  the  ques- 
tioning he  had  undergone  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  the  dilemma  it  posed  to  hun, 
is  one  that  has  been  faced  by  many^ 

So  Mr  Speaker,  I  surely  want  to  thanK 
the  gentleman  for  his  interest  in  foreign 
affairs;  as  a  member  of  the  committee  he 
is  well  known,  and  I  beUeve  we  all  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  services. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  ^    ^    ,• 

Although  I  meant  to  stress  the  feeling 
that  the  greatest  need  is  possibly  a  united 
front  in  the  greatest  issue  we  have  on 
the  national  scene,  I  do  believe  it  is  very 
important  for  this  body  also 'to  explore 
the  constitutional   question.   I   did   not 
mean  to  brush  that  aside.  We  are  going 
to  have  other  situations  like  this.  Cer- 
tainly  the   Founding   Fathers   intended 
that  Congress  would  play  a  significant 
part  in  any  process  which,  legally  or  not, 
adds  up  to  a  substantial  commitment  of 
men  and  materiel  in  a  situation  resem- 
bling war.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  be 
full-partnership   Government   with   re- 
spect to  the  greatest  issue  of  our  time,  we 
must  resolve  by  debate  what  our  posture 
is    going    to    be    with    respect    to    the 
undeclared    war,    and    this    should    be 
done   regardless   of   the   merits  of   the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  have  a  blueprint  for  active  and 
coequal  participation  in  future  consid- 
erations of  this  sort. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  the  energy  and  thought  that 
he  has  put  into  the  very  important  sub- 
ject at  hand.  . 

I  beUeve  that  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  testimony  which  I  presented  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  in  June  of  1965,  where  I 
raised  this  subject  of  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  foreign  policy  and 
national  decisionmaking  process.  In  the 
testimony  I  suggested  that  we  did  not 
know  what  the  proper  balance  should  be. 
I  must  confess  today,  almost  3  years 
later,  I  still  do  not  know.  My  concern  is 
that  even  if  we  have  the  proper  balance 
today  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  in  this  area,  which  I  Qoubt. 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have  arrived 
where  we  have  arrived  on  any  basis  other 
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than  a  systematic  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  constitutional  background,  the 
pressures,   the  demands,   and  needs  of 

the  1960's.  .     ^  »v,  t 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  has  not  been  done  on  any  thought- 
ful basis.  It  has  been  the  result  of  a  series 
of  statutes  passed  over  a  period  of  many 
decades.  Precedents  have  been  estab- 
lished where  today  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "declaration  of  war"  may  well  be 
out  of  date.  We  have  gone  through  a 
series  of  interventions,  police  actions,  and 
limited  wars.  Indeed,  the  Executive  needs 
parcels  of  extraordinary  power  to  deal 
with  extraordinary-  .situations.  However. 
I  question  whether  the  Executive  should 
have  the  range  of  powers  in  the  range  of 
sitiiations  that  is  the  case  today. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  before 
tbe/'Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
Obn  of  the  Congress  which  was  presented 
on  June  2,  1965,  close  to  3  years  ago: 
Congress  and  US.  Foreign   Policy 
(Testimony  of  Donald  Rumsffld  before  Joint 
Committee    on    the    OrganiZinlon    of    the 
Congress.  June  2.  19651 

in  the  mid  1800-s.  Alexis  deTooqueviUe 
said-  -We  have  seen  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution entrusts  the  permanent  direction  of 
the  external  interests  of  the  Nation  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  which  tends  in 
some  degree  to  detach  the  general  foreign 
nohcv  of  the  Union  from  the  direct  control 
of  the  people.  It  cannot  therefore  be  asserted 
with  truth  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
state  are  conducted  by  the  democracy. 

This  quotation  and  events  of  recent  years 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  balance 
in  our  system  of  Government  would  be  more 
perfect  if  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House  of  Representatives,  had  a 
larger  feglslative  role  In  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  Areas  for  possible  consideration  In 
this  connection  include; 

1  The  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  Rive  the  House  of  Representatives,  along 
with  the  Senate,  authority  to  ratify  treaties. 
This  problem  was  brought  to  mind  with  the 
recent  consideration  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  treaty  which  had  never  been 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
-nd  vet  House  action  was  required  to  enact 
the  implementing  legislation  to  fulfill  U.S. 
treaty  obligations. 

2  The  proposal  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
Congress  in  the  field  of  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  by  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  for  National  Security  with 
authority  to  make  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
Finally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  might 

be  appropriate  at  this  point  m  history  for  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitutional 
authority  granted  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  foreign  and  military  affairs.  For  example, 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "war"  was  reasonably 
well  understood.  The  United  States  position 
with  respect  to  World  War  I  and  World  War 
11  was  clear.  However,  more  recently,  and 
particularly  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States  has 
pursued  military  actions  which  by  any  rea- 
sonable definition  constitute  warfare.  These 
actions  were  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
and  without  any  official  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress. 

Our  Constitution  created  separate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  attempted 
to  establish  checks  and  balances  between 
these  branches.  Undoubtedly,  the  Congress 
was  given  the  power  to  declare  war  for  a 
reason.  Today  the  United  SUtes  Is  engaged 
in  an  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam.  This,  I 
beUeve,  raises  a  number  of  questions: 


D.>es  the  concept  of  declaring  of  war  need 

"^h^t^'was     the     original     Constitutional 

in  tent '' 

.Should  Congress  hold  additional  hearings 
on  .vuch  matters,  or  merely  let  the  "Teach- 
ins"  terve  as  a  platform  lor  debate  on  foreign 

DOllCV  "^ 

If  iiearlngs  .should  be  held  which  commlt- 
tei's  iihould  be  involved? 

\Vh:it  IS  Congrr.'ss'  proper  role  today  in 
these  ..reas  of  (oreif;n  policy  and  undeclared 
wir  :n  ^lew  ol  the  advent  i.f  nuclear  weap- 
onry aid  ihp  mod,-rn  technology  of  warfare 
■ind  ihe  need  f.-r  centralized  control  !.nd 
decision  making? 

I.  ihe  normal  :.ul!ir.ri/»ition  and  appro- 
nnation  process  sumnent  ..nd  or  is  it  being 
utjli/.ed  adequately,  to  till  the  desirable  C.m- 
gres.'lonal  role  in  this  area? 

is  Congress  cffectUely  exercising  its  power 
of  appropriation  to  involve  sufficiently  the 
Reprcsentati\c  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeiu  in  the  b.-sic  is.«=ues  underlying  our 
foreign  commitments— and  a  declaration  <T 
war  IS  onlv  one  point  on  the  spectrum  in 
this  regard?  „         .,   _ 

Is.  the  Congressional  check  on  Executive 
■iction  in  the  increasingly  important  urea  of 
intelligence  counterlnsurgency,  and  covert 
milit.irv  operations  adequate? 

With"  the  improbability  of  wars  on  the 
=;cale  of  19th  and  early  20th  century  con- 
llicts  and  the  increasing  likelihood  of  so- 
called  -(Old  war"  wars,  and  the  resulting  use 
of  programs  of  counterlnsurgency.  do  we  need 
to  dehne  the  various  war  situations  that  we 
•ire  likely  to  f.ice  and  evaluate  the  desirable 
Congressional  role— which  might  vary  con- 
.■^Iderablv— in  each? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee The  world  is  constantly  changing. 
Even  meanings  of  words  are  continuously 
changing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
answers  to  the  questions  I  have  raised.  Nor 
do  I  make  anv  .specific  observations  or  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  current  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Rather.  I  am  raising  these 
questions  in  the  sincere  hope  that  your  Com- 
rnittee  will  consider,  and  hopefully  shed 
'=ome  light  on  this  question  of  Congress  and 
its  role  in  the  foreign  and  military  activities 
rf  the  Federal  Government— a  matter  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  great  significance  to  the  Nation 
and  our  svstem  of  Government. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  rem.irks. 
Let  me  thank  vou  and  the  members  of  this 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  these  comments  concerning  the  Con- 
gress, an  arm  of  Government  for  which  I 
have  such  deep  respect. 

Certainly,  the  future  of  the  Congress  and 
to  a  major  extent  the  success  of  our  Govern- 
ment rest  in  your  hands  and  In  the  ability 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  come  to 
grips    aggressively    and    creatively    with    the 
problems    of    our    time.    The    people    of    the 
country  will  be  grateful  to  you  and  the  Con- 
gress for  making  this  effort  on  behalf  of  our 
system  of  Government 
"congress   must   be   able   to   do   more   than 
merely  nod  -yes"  or  "no"  to  Presidential  pro- 
posals-whether  out  of  apelike  obedience  or 
uninformed    obstinacy.    For    our    system    to 
bring  forth  the  best  solutions  to  the  increas- 
ingly   complex    national    and    international 
nrob'lems.   Members   of   Congress   must   have 
the  assistance  to  gather  and  the  time  to  study 
information  on   the   important   issues,   rela- 
tively free  of  non -legislative  details,  as  well 
as  the  desire,  imagination,  and  courage  to  en- 
act constructive  programs  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regrettably,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  decided  against  undertaking 
the  kind  of  study  and  review  of  thus  sub- 
ject which  I  recommended  in  1965.  How- 
ever in  their  final  report,  they  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  be 
created,  and  that  that  committee  under- 
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take  the  task  I  have  outlined.  Unfortu- 
nately, while  the  bill  which  encompasses 
the  profKjsals  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  passed 
the  U.S.  Senate  many  months  ago.  It  is 
still  bottled  up  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. As  a  result,  the  increasingly  ur- 
gent assignments  of  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
are  being  needlessly  delayed. 

The  following  are  separate  \1ews 
which  were  attached  to  the  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  5665,  reported  by  the  House 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations 
on  August  5,  1965,  of  the  89th  Congress, 
first  session.  In  this  statement,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin! — 
now  in  the  other  body — and  I  discussed 
one  aspect  of  the  problem  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  has 
brought  before  the  House  this  afternoon. 
The  separate  views  follow : 
The  Question  on  Presidential  "Peacetime" 
■  '  War  Powers 
H.R.  5665~represents  but  one  small  step  in 
the  post-World  Wax  II  trend  toward  tlie 
voluntary  piecemeal  yielding  up  of  Congress 
constitutional  responsibility  with  respect  to 
Its  powers  relating  to  the  declaring  of  war. 
The  various  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  deal  separately  with  a  whole  range 
of  proposals  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  Executive's  "emergency"  or  "war"  pow- 
ers, not  on  a  systematic  basis  based  on  a 
comprehensive  study  of  this  significant  con- 
stitutional question,  but  rather  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  in  each  seemingly  minor  Instance 
to  meet  a  very  real  and  often  ^pressing  need 
of  the  moment. 

The  United  States— :\ccordlng  to  top  ad- 
ministration officials — is  at  war.  whatever 
that  means.  I  suggest  that  It  is  past  time  for 
the  Congress  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  question  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine  present  meanings  of  such  terms  cTs  "war." 
"limited  war."  "conflict."  "police  action,"  and 
other  types  of  .-nilitary  or  quasi-military  In- 
volvements anc,  in  fact,  tlie  whole  spectrum 
of  war  situations  which  have  or  might  re- 
gUice  the  more  conventional  wars  of  past  dec- 
ades. Such  a  study  should  include  consid- 
eration of  each  legislative  committee's  in- 
volvement in  Issues  of  national  security  .-ind 
foreign  policy  and  of  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  presidential  powers  in  situations  short 
of  declared  War.  Earlier  this  year  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  urged  that 
that  committee  consider  this  problem  area 
(see  Congressional  Record,  vol.  ill,  pt.  13, 
pp. 10459-18460). 

F^u^her,  I  urge  that  consideration  be  given 
to  establishing  policy  guidelines  with  respect 
to  the  desirable  degree  of  congressional  in- 
volvement in  each  such  situation  and,  con- 
versely, the  degree  to  which  it  is  desirable 
to  e.xpand  or  decrease  Presidential  power  in 
the  various  undeclared  war  situations  so 
deHned. 

It  is  not  necessary,  desirable,  or  even  safe 
for  Congress  to  drift  along  with  the  country 
obviously  at  war,  without  either  declaring 
war  I  which  I  am  not  suggesting)  or,  at  least, 
redefining  the  term  "war."  It  is  the  Con- 
gress' respKjnslblllty  to  determine  and  de- 
tine,  within  the  Constitution,  the  desirable 
degree  of  congressional  involvement  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  ixsUcy  and  national  se- 
curity decisionmaking,  and  establish  reason- 
able criteria  upon  which  the  distribution 
of  power  between  Congress  and  the  excutlve 
can  be  effected  in  an  era  of  "limited  war." 
Unless  fhls  Is  done,  the  once  delicate  balance 
of  power  between  these  two  branches  of 
Government  wUl  be  decisively  altered. 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  questions 
raised  on  this  rather  obscure  bill  in  that  by 


itself  ttilB  blU  has  little  significance.  How- 
ever, if  tlie  Congress  continues  to  dismiss 
such  questions  on  this  and  similar  bills,  and 
on  the  constitutional  question  here  raised, 
it  Is  Ignoring  an  Issue  vital  to  the  existence 
of  our  system  of  Govemment.  Possibly,  it 
Is  wise  to  extend  the  "peacetime"  emer. 
gency  war  powers  of  tlie  President  as  is  done 
by  this  bill,  but  It  Is  clearly  unwise  to  do  so 
on  any  basis  other  tlian  on  a  thoughtfully 
conceived  systematic  basis. 

Congress  .should  not  continue  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  held  .-wcountable  by  future 
generations  ,13  bearing  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  the  inevitable  alteration,  or,  to  be 
sF>ecific  diminution,  of  its  role,  and  thereby 
of  the  people's  roie,  in  world  atfalrs,  and  for 
the  revision  and  violation  of  our  system  of 
checked  and  balanced  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  more  specifically 
to  the  .subject  of  Vietnam,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  RECORn  at  this  point  my  addi- 
tional views  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI  joined,  which  ap- 
peared in  House  Report  No.  2257,  dated 
October  12,  1966.  This  report  was  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  result  of  a  lengthy  investigation 
of  the  nonmilitary  .side  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information.  The  addi- 
tional views  follow: 

INTRODUCTION 

'  The  undersigned  concur  in  the  facts  devel- 
oped and  support  the  recommendations  set 
forth  In  the  committee  report.  Because  legis- 
lative aspects  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  south- 
east Asia  fall  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  sev- 
eral committees  of  the  House,  the  committee 
report  properly  is  limited  to  the  areas  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment Operations.  Tlie  following  comments 
■  are  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  findings  and 
recommendatlo.ns  of  the  committee  and.  In- 
deed, the  success  of  the  U.S.  economic  and 
military  ;\ssistance  programs  in  southeast 
Asia,  must  be  considered  m  a  broader  context. 

FINDINGS 

The  committee  report  points  up  glaring 
deficiencies  which  were  found  to  exist  in 
many  aspects  of  the  various  US.  nonmilitary 
activities  in  South  Vietnam.  They  include: 

A  shocking  absence  of  adequate  inspection 
and  review  by  WD  in  administering  the  com- 
modity import  program  and  other  assistance 
activities. 

AID'S  failure  to  conduct  even  the  minimal 
number  of  audits  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of  present  levels  of  assistance. 

The  General  .Accounting  Office,  the  various 
military  accounting  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  .ind  .Agriculture,  the  U.S.  In- 
formr.tion  .Agency,  and  the  Post  Exchange 
Services  have  either  failed  to  conduct  audits 
and  reviews  in  Vietnam  or  have  done  so  only 
on  a  limited  and  haphazard  basis. 

.AID  otncials  in  Vietnam  have  held  up  th« 
Initiation  and  the  completion  of  necessary 
audits  on  AID'S  operations  in  that  country. 

Some  function.1  of  the  :\ssi3tance  programs 
are  overstaffed,  while  others  are  seriously 
undermanned. 

The  high  turnover  and  lack  of  training 
and  experience  of  some  personnel  have  re- 
svUted  in  serious  deficiencies. 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  establish 
the  necessary  leverage  with  respfect  to  the 
joint  United  StRtes-South  Vietnamese  effort 
especl-^lly  since  the  dr.imatic  change  in  the 
US   commitment  since  1964. 

AID  and  the  other  U.S.  agencies  have  failed 
to  staff  programs  :n  Vietnam  with  personnel 
having  adequate  language  ability. 

Port  operations  in  Vietnam  have  been  dis- 
organized wit  I  the  result  that  substantial 
niunbers  of  ships  have  had  to  wait  for  long 
pencds  before  unloading  cargoes. 


Disorganization  in  port  operations  has  re- 
sulted in  the  diversion,  theft,  and  spoilage  of 
large  amounts  of  cargo. 

Too  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
civilian  medical  assistance. 

The  result  of  these  deflclenclee  in  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  has  been  that  the  U.S. 
economic  assistance  programs  have  failed 
to  appreciably  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  de- 
veloping  a  more   stable   and   secure  society. 

The  committee  report  states  in  Its  con- 
clusions as  follows: 

"The  American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  degree  of  economic  progress 
realized  in  Vietnam  Is  commensurate  with 
the  vast  expansion  of  the  U.S.  program  of 
economic  assistance.  U.S.  officials  must  not 
hesitate  to  insist,  when  necessary,  upon  the 
kind  of  cooperation  In  the  economic  field 
which  the  GVN  has  already  promised  on 
r.umerous  occasions,  most  notably  at  the 
Honolulu  Conference  in  February  of  this 
year." 

Tlie  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  report,  while 
valid  and  important — and  which  will  un- 
doubtedlv  result  In  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer-  do  not  touch  the  broader  problem. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Tlie  United  States  has  committed  billions 
of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mil- 
itary and  civilian  personnel  to  Vietnam. 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  and  addi- 
tional heavy  losses  can  be  expected.  Equally 
Important,  precious  time  has  l>een  lost.  Unless 
we  can  advance  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  development  of  Vietnam,  any  military 
success  win  be  limited  and  of  little  lasting 
value. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  we  began 
contributing  economic  assistance  and  man- 
power to  South  Vietnam.  Yet,  that  nation 
continues  to  face  political  Instability,  lack  a 
sense  of  nationhood,  and  to  suffer  social, 
religious,  and  regional  factionalism  and 
severe  economic  dislocations.  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  mount,  medical  care  remains  in- 
adequate, land  reform  is  virtually  nonexist- 
ent, agricultural  and  education  advances  arrf 
minimal,  and  the  development  of  an  honest, 
capable,  and  responsible  civJ  service  has 
hardly  begun.  Communist  military  activities 
in  Vietnam  continue,  land  areas  under  dis- 
pute remain  at  a  high  and  relatively  constant 
level,  acts  of  terrorism  occur  daily,  even  in 
Eup;~osedly  secure  areas. 

The  nature  of  the  struggle  in  southeast 
Asia  is  relatively  new.  One  seldom  sees  large 
armies  massed  along  a  well-defined  front. 
The  pressures  being  exerted  by  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  undermine  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  are  more  subtle,  but 
no  less  effective.  The  well-disciplined  and 
flexible  tactics  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, the  highly  developed  Infrastructure,  the 
^cess  to  nearby  sanctuaries,  the  absence  of 
a  language  capability  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
personnel,  the  shortage  of  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary and  civil  leadership,  and  the  tragic 
scars  on  the  Vietnamese  people  after  decades 
of  war,  all  have  made  the  task  more  difficult. 
It  is  anticipated  by  the  administration  that 
with  the  dramatic  military  buildup,  the 
United  States  can  gam  a  measure  of  military 
success.  But  It  must  be  realized  that  such 
success  will  be  only  temporary,  lacking  con- 
siderably greater  progress  in  the  nonmilitary 
aspects  of  the  problems  In  South  Vietnam. 
Surely  the  gravest  problem  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  the  almost  total  lack  of  success  on 
the  nonmilitary  side  of  the  effort.  All  could 
be  wasted  unless  the  political  Instability, 
religious  and  regional  differences,  and  the 
severe  economic  difficulties  are  remedied. 

CONCLUSION 

Recognizing  the  difficulties,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  lacking  success  in  meeting  the 
economic  social  and  political  problems,  the 
U.S.  effort,  with  thousands  dead  and  billions 
spent  and  precious  time  lost,  could  be  com- 
pletely wasted. 
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If  there  la  a  single  lesson  to  be  drawn  thus 
far  from  our  explrience  in  South  Vietnam^ 
It  i«  that  the  United  States,  and.  Indeed,  the 
'ee  w^rld  have  failed  thus  far  to  develop 
r^tegles,  programs  and  techniques  to  meet 
the  Communist  pressures  which  exist  in 
southea^Asla  and  elsewhere  in  the  world, 

P^^rhTe^TaU^l'lo  develop  the  capability 
to    assist   a   nation    requesting    °"^/'^  ^^^ 
developing    PO»tical,    economic     and    socUd 
stability.    We    have    found    ^^^^^^he    today 
crude   World  War  II  type  responses  to  these 
n^w   and  more   subtle   pressures   are   Inade- 
nuate    often  Ineffective,  and  frequently  In- 
annllcable    w\thout  political   and   economic 
sufbUtv     wHhout    a    sense    of    nationhood 
l^  holt"  the    forms    of    citizen    action    and 
r^Jpoi^ibllity.  which  we  in  tW^  country  t.ake 
for  granted  and  which  have  been  the  source 
Sour  progress,  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
pewUi^be  unable  to  retain  any  measure  <^ 
friedom  Which  the  United  States  might  be 
.Thle  to  help  them  achieve. 

While  the  committee  report  PO  "f^^^"^ 
spolmc  Shortcomings  in  the  «f  ^  "'^.^^^^  '°^ 
and  audit  of  current  programs  It  falls  to 
Dohit  out  that  a  complete  review  of  UA^ 
no  cies  and  programs  with  respect  to  the 
ToSltary  s^de  of  the  eiiortnm.t  be  under- 
taken If  we  are  to  reverse  ^^^^V-;,  f  ,,,,„,,d 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  ^"1^^^ 
St.ates  establish  policies  and  priorities  which 
wm  meet  the  poUtlcal.  social,  and  ecoiiomlc 
Tltuation  as  It  exists.  It  Is  also  essential  that 
fhe  mned  States  develop  the  "0«ssary  man- 
agement tools  and  admini.strative  skills  to 
cfrrTout  such  policies  and  programs  effec- 

^The   committee  Investigation   r minted  v^p 
serious  problems  relating  to  the  administra- 
Uon   of   programs   of   the   United    States    In 
Innth  Vietnam  The  administration  has  dem- 
Sa^  a  willingness,  although  belatedly 
trundertake  necessary  changes  to  iniplement 
manv  of  the  recommendations  inade  In  the 
«port.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  admin- 
istration  has   failed    thus   far   to    undertake 
a  broader  re-evaluatlon  of  our  policies  and 
Lnrolches    No   matter   how   efficiently   the 
p?«ent   Policies   are   administered^  the   real 
problem  is  the  development,  by  *he  Un    ed 
States     preferably    working    in    Cooperation 
wi?h   other  free   nations   rather   than   alone 
Tr  ali^ost  alone  as  at  present,  otpro^^r^^ 
and  techniques  and  approaches  more  su  t- 
able  to  meeting  the  pressures  as  tne>  exist 
in  Vietnam. 


Mr  Speaker,  let  me  again  commend 
the  coauthors  of  this  resolution,  and  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  FiNDLEY],  for  focusing  the  atten- 
tion'of  the  House  on  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant, and  I  might  add.  complex  and 
difficult  question.  If  we  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress fail  to  apply  our  energies  and  at- 
tention to  these  issues,  the  problems  of 
our  country  and  its  system  of  govern- 
ment \vill  increase  and  be  more  difficult 
to  solve  in  later  Congresses.  The  problem 
will  not  just  go  away. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  U>  thank  each  of  the  139  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  given  support  to 
this  approach  by  being  cosponsors  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  and  especiaUy  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
helpful  dialog  here  this  afternoon. 

Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed resolution  which  our  coUeagues 
are  discussing  today,  represents  the  only 
practicable  way  of  obtaining  rational  and 
responsible  congressional  consideration 
of  U  S.  poUcy  in  the  one  area  which  is 
drastically  affecting  the  lives  of  all  our 
people— the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Whatever   our   views,   as   individuals. 
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may  be  with  respect  to  this  war  no  one 
can  deny  that  our  position  in  Vietnam 
has  been  weakened,  that  the  admmlstra- 
tion  has  so  far  refused  to  reexamine  its 
position  there  in  any  fundamental  way, 
and  that  as  a  result  there  is  today  more 
dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  policy  than  at 
any  time  in  the  pa.st. 

Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  avoid 
its  responsibility  to  the  Nation.  We  can- 
not refuse  to  involve  ourselves,  in  an 
orderly  and  sy.^tematic  way.  in  the  re- 
a.sscssment  of  a  policy  that  has  divided 
the  countiv,  wef.kcned  our  economy,  and 
exposed  cur  Government  to  tittack  from 
all  rides. 

Such  con::ressional  rev.cw  of  our  Viet- 
nam policv  cannot  but  -trcn:-then  our 
court  v.     Whatever     recommendations 
mav  be  made  by  the  appiopriiite  com- 
mittees, whatever  action  rnny  be  taken 
by  the  Cons  res';,  we  shall  be  better  in- 
formed and  more  united  as  a  result.  This 
is    true     I    believe,    because    Congress, 
which   represents   the   entire   American 
people  in  the  most  direct  possible  way 
has  never  expressed  a  judement  about 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  or  about  any  oi 
the  numerous  alternatives  which  have 
been  proposed.  Aside  from  the  more  or 
less  routine  approval  of  military  author- 
ization and  appropriations  bills.  Congress 
as  a  body  has  played  a  passive  and  per- 
missive role  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
war   Ti-ie  time  for  something  more  and 
-omcthinu'  bi;tter  has  clearly  arrived. 

At  the  very  least.  Ivlr.  Sjx-aker.  a  con- 
gressional review  of  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam can  help  to  locus  light  and  Intelii- 
gent  thought  on  the  several  alternative 
policies  which  good  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans have  propo.sed— alternatives  which 
the  administration  is  fond  of  soliciting 
but  most  reluctant  to  consider. 

When  I  first  joined  last  year,  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
the  resolution  to  review  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, I  concluded  my  statement  to  the 
House  as  follows : 

During  the  vears  of  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  commitment  has 
crown  to  the  point  where  it  now  extends  to 
nearlv  half  a  million  young  Americans  and 
tens  of  billion.-,  of  Amrric.an  dollars.  Is  It  too 
much  to  ask.  I  wonr.er,  for  Congress  to  stop 
ions  enough  to  consider  in  depth  what  we 
are  doing,  and  why,  and  where  we  are  going? 
We  owe  it  to  our  people  and  to  our  own  self- 
respect  as  a  great  legislative  Institution. 

Tl-.at  commitment.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
now  passed  the  half  million  mark  in 
American  troops  and  the  $30-billion-a- 
vear  level  in  American  funds,  with  a 
great  deal  more  of  each  under  active  con- 
sideration. Under  the  circumstances,  I  do 
not  see  how  Congress  can  possibly  justify 
continued  failure  to  involve  itself  in  these 
momentous  decisions. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 58  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  called  for  a  congressional  review 
of  fundamental  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
I  was  privileged  to  have  been  one  of  that 
grouo.  ,. 

Conditions  have  reached  so  compelling 
a  noint  that  today  an  additional  79  or 
ou"  colleagues— making  a  total  of  137— 
liave  ioincd  in  our  efforts  to  seek  a  con- 
-rc^sional  determination  of  why  present 
poli'cies  have  won  little,  if  any,  advantage 
"J  nur  N'afon  or  to  the  people  of  Viet- 


nam, and  give  no  prospect  for  improve- 

The  question  wlth.whlch  we  are  con- 
cerned here  goes  beyond  the  conduct  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  strikes  to  the 
very  roots  of  those  responsibilities  Con- 
gress has  in  establishing  national  policy. 

I  submit  that  Congress,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  American  people,  has  the 
preroeative  and  the  duty  to  examine 
basic  policies  and  commitment.'^,  and  to 
examine  their  effcctivene.ss  in  achicv-ing 
national  objectives— especially  when 
every  facet  of  our  .social,  economi:  and 
political  fabric  is  effected. 

The  Vietnam  dilemma  has  wracked  the 
country.  Our  young  men  are  dying  at  on 
increasing  rate.  The  cost  of  the  conflict 
continues  to  mount.  Vital  domestic  pro- 
K-ams  are  floundering.  Our  economy  is 
in  jeopaidv.  oar  people  are  thoroughly 
confused,  disturbed  and  divided.  And  to 

what  end? 

Existing  policies  have  failed.  New  ones 
are  imperative.  Congress  cannot  run  a 
va-  nor  are  we  who  have  joined  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  attempting  to  do 
.so.  But  Congress  cannot  remain  a  spec- 
tator on  the  sidelines. 

The  need  for  action  is  now.  The  time 
fo;-  action  is  now. 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1967,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion—Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
508—  along  with  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers. Tlie  key  language  reads: 

nrsohcd  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  CrjngTess  shall  lmmediat.ely 
consider  and  report  to  their  respective  bodies 
their  determination  as  to  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect 
to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 


Air  Speaker,  cur  foreign  policy  is  drift- 
ing our  men  are  dj-ing.  Our  treasure  is 
flowing  out.  The  people,  through  their 
elected  RepiTsentatives,  are  entitled  to 
know  what  policies  their  leaders  intend 
to  pursue.  They  are  entitled  to  particn^te 
in  the  formulation  of  such  policies.  Our 
citizens  are  patriotic.  We  believe  in  rep- 
resenUtive  govemment  and  in  freedom. 
We  back  the  defense  of  our  country.  W  " 
agree  that  commimism  should  be  re- 
sisted But  we  insist  on  our  right  to  know 
where  our  leaders  are  Uking  us  and  what 
tliey  intend  to  do.  If  Communist  expan- 
sion is  the  foe.  why  do  we  court  it  in  one 
!>art  of  the  world  but  fight  it  to  the  death 
inanotlier?  „  ,,„, 

Congress  is  con-stitutionally  a  coequal 
brancli  of  the  Govemment.  It  must  ex- 
ercis-  its  authority  and  responsibiht:es 
to  detennine  our  [Xilicies.  Urgently,  we 
need  to  know  what  are  the  administra- 
tions goals,  commitments,  and  inten- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  Do  they  have 
anV  Or  do  they  merely  intend  to  dance 
to  the  tune  of  the  aggressors  until  Amer- 
ica is  exhausted?  t„  „„^ 
The  hour  is  late  and  the  danger  t^  our 
country  is  growing.  In  the  name  of  the 
people  and  for  the  sake  of  our  future. 
Congress  must  act. 


MT«?TORICAL    ATTITUDES    OP    OUR 
pS?LE    DURING    OUR    NATION'S 
WARS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  is 
recognized  for  35  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  various  speak- 
ers today. 

I  certainly  believe  there  should  be  no 
limiting  of  the  discussion  of  our  policy 
or  any  other  policy  in  the  Congress. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  and  his  appointees 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  has  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. We  legislate  to  raise  armies, 
navies,  and  the  air  force  and  so  on. 

We  also  fund  the  armed  troops  and 
fund  the  execution  of  the  policy  and  pro- 
grams adopted  in  our  foreign  affairs 
with  other  nations. 

But,  as  I  have  listened  today  to  the 
discussion,  \t  .recalls  to  my  mind  some 
similar  periods  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  past  is  prolog  to  the  present.  On 
every  hand  you  hear  today  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  more  opposed  thao  any 
war  in  our  Nation's  history. 

We  also  hear  that  the  people  are  con- 
fused by  our  excuses  and  justifications 
for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  simply  is  not  an  historical  fact  that 
this  war  is  opposed  more  than  any  other 
war  in  our  history. 

I  will  show  this  to  be  true  by  recalling 
some  historical  facts  which  no  one  can 
deny. 

It  is  a  fact  that  people  are  confused  by 
our  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
Vietnam  struggle,  but  so  has  it  been  in 
every  war  that  the  United  States  has 
waged. 

If  there  is  more  confusion  today  in  the 
people's  minds  than  in  previous  wars,  it 
could  be  for  the  leason  that  never  before 
has  there  been  .such  extensive  and  in- 
tensive coverage  of  a  war. 

Never  before  have  we  used  the  mass 
media  of  communications  of  such  a  va- 
riety as  newspapers  and  radio  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  but  in  the 
Vietnam  war  we  have  added  the  power- 
ful visual  media  of  television  and  by 
documentary  films  and  instant  satellite 
transmission.  The  public  has  been  bom- 
barded by  the  numerous  television  and 
radio  broadcasters  during  almost  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  broadcasters,  in  fact  most 
of  them,  color  the  facts  by  their  own  in- 
terperations.  Many  of  them  are  ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  the  war  and  many  of 
them  are  ideologically  in  support  of  the 
war. 

Therefore,  the  public  is  rightfully  con- 
fused because  of  the  abundance  of  con- 
flicting views  and  newspaper  stories  and 
pictures. 

Confusion  and  lack  of  information, 
however,  has  existed  in  every  war.  So 
a  brief  resume  of  different  war  periods  is 
in  order. 

American  experience  In  wartime  from 
1776  to  the  present  time  produces  five 
basic  conclusions. 

First,  wars  begin  with  enthusiastic 
support. 

Then  criticism  of  the  President  and 
his  administration  steadily  mounts. 
Second,  opposition  includes  many  citi- 


zens in  Congress,  the  press,  schools,  and 
the  public. 

Third,  economic  troubles  explain  much 
of  the  opposition. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  generally  consider- 
able suppression  of  the  more  unpopular 
forms  of  dissent. 

Fifth,  when  the  war  is  over  the  critics 
And  it  was  an  act  of  statesmanship  after 
all. 

Let  us  start  out  with  the  first  war  that 
our  country  engaged  in — the  Revolution- 
ary War,  from  1776  to  1781. 

I.    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  people  supported  the 
war.  About  35  percent  supported  the 
British  Tories.  The  rest  did  not  care. 

Led  by  Anglican  churchmen,  including 
Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  postwar 
Bishop  of  the  American  Anglican 
Church,  and  also  many  wealthy  families, 
including  Galloway  of  Maryland.  Leon- 
ard and  Sewall  from  Massachusetts,  the 
opposition  were  vociferous  against  the 
war. 

There  were  economic  problems.  Im- 
ports from  England  stopped.  Merchants, 
farmers — rice  and  tobacco — and  fisher- 
men suffered  especially.  Soaring  inflation 
hit  the  towns.  Laborers  and  artisans  and 
clergy  were  hard  hit. 

One  leading  critic  said  that  if  the  war 
stopped,  agriculture  and  industry  would 
revive  and  "everj-thing  would  return  to 
its  pristine  state  of  prosperity." 

Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  and  others  were 
imprisoned.  Some  critics  narrowly  es- 
caped lynching.  Others  fled  to  the  Brit- 
ish, abroad,  or  to  Canada.  At  one  time  a 
prison  camp  held  the  former  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  mayor  of  New  York. 

My  conclusion  is  that  when  peace  and 
victory  came,  a  romantic  view  of  the 
struggle  that  many  thought  could  not  be 
won  replaced  the  gloom  and  defeatism  of 
the  war  years. 

II.    THE    WAR    OF    1812 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  War  of  1812.  The 
majority  of  the  country  backed  the  war 
at  the  outset,  but  62  Members  out  of  184 
in  both  Houses  voted  against  the  Dec- 
laration of  War— a  third  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  voted  against  the  war— 
and  soon  New  England's  opposition 
mounted  in  face  of  defeats  and  economic 
problems.  Men  and  money  were  refused 
for  the  war.  Opposition  spread  to  the 
South  and  West. 

The  Hartford  Convention  advised 
States  to  resist  conscription  while  a  Brit- 
ish Army  was  at  the  gates  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  sent  a 
three-man  delegation  to  Washington  to 
take  the  surrender,  so  he  thought,  of  a 
beaten  administration  and  a  defeated 
coimtry. 

The  "best"  men  of  New  England  were 
in  the  forefront.  Daniel  Webster  made  a 
speech  of  criticism  so  bitter  it  was  sup- 
pressed for  100  years.  He  spoke  of  a  gov- 
ernment "more  tyrannical,  more  arbi- 
trary, more  dangerous,  more  allied  to 
blood  and  murder,  more  full  of  every 
form  of  mischief,  more  productive  of 
every  sort  of  misery  than  had  been  exer- 
cised by  any  civilized  government,  with  a 
single  exception,  in  modern  times." 

William  Ellery  Channing  condemned 


the  war  from  the  pulpit.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  wrote  poems  against  it.  President 
Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  toasted  British 
victories.  The  list  of  critics  reads  like  a 
"Who's  Who"  of  New  England  at  that 
time. 

Yes,  at  that  time  we  had  economic 
problems.  Shipping  and  trade  were  de- 
pressed. Inflation  mounted.  The  Boston 
Gazette  warned: 

Any  man  who  lends  his  money  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time  will  forfeit  all 
claim  to  common  honesty  and  common  cour- 
tesy among  all  true  friends  of  the  country. 

The  Government  cut  off  funds  for 
State  militias  in  States  whose  Governors 
refused  use  of  the  militia  in  the  war.  and 
mobs  sometimes  took  a  hand— for  exam- 
ple, demolishing  the  plant  for  a  news- 
paper in  Baltimore  that  advocated  peace. 

As  the  war  neared  an  end,  it  seemed 
that  only  President  Madison  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  still  stood  firm.  That  was 
enough. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  and 
Jackson  won  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
2  weeks  later.  He  had  not  even  heard 
about  the  treaty  being  signed. 

The  three  peace  delegates  from  Hart- 
ford were  described  in  the  New  York 
National  Advocate  as  follows: 

Missing:  Three  well  looking,  responsible 
men,  who  appeared  to  be  traveling  toward 
Washington,  disappeared  suddenly  from 
Gadsby's  Hotel  In  Baltimore  on  Monday 
evening  last,  and  have  not  since  been  heard 
from.  They  were  observed  to  be  very  melan- 
choly on  hearing  the  news  of  peace  .  .  . 

The  Federalist  Party,  which  had  op- 
posed the  war.  soon  disappeared. 

in.    MEXICAN    WAR 

Let  us  get  to  the  Mexican  War.  I  am 
giving  you  a  little  history  here,  gentle- 
men. At  the  beginning  war  was  popular. 
The  House  voted  174  to  14.  the  Senate 
40  to  2  for  the  war.  The  Whigs  pro- 
claimed that  "doubt,  division  and  re- 
proach will  be  unknown." 

That  is  their  quote. 

The  mood  changed  dramatically  as 
the  war  dragged  on.  Whig  journals  told 
Mexico  that  "her  cause  was  just,  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  detested  the  war, 
that  our  Treasury  could  not  bear  the 
cost,  that  our  Government  was  incom- 
petent, that  our  armies  could  not  win 
the.  war,  and  that  soon  the  administra- 
tion would  be  rebuked  and  its  policies^ 
reversed." 

An  administration  resolution  defend- 
ing the  war  was  defeated  in  Congress; 
a  resolution  condemning  it  passed. 

Oh,  I  will  tell  the  Members,  Congress 
is  a  great  body.  It  can  run  wars,  it  can 
declare  foreign  policy  with  the  greatest 
of  ease,  because  it  does  not  have  any 
responsibility.  So  it  can  say  anything 
and  declare  anything. 

Opposition  leaders:  Intellectuals  took 
the  lead — Professor  Kent  of  Harvard, 
Jam^  RuEsell  Lowell,  Herman  Melville. 
The  press  joined  in.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une urged  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  The 
Boston  Atlas  complained  of  "unsurpassed 
inefficiency." 

Among  politicians.  Senator  Webster 
spoke  of  President  Polk's  "impeachable 
offense."  Senator  Berrien  called  the  war 
"a  horrible  crime."  Henry  Clay  criticized 


the  war  and  so  did  many  of  his  col- 

Rejan,  the  Mexican  leader,  told  a  dip- 
lomat the  key  to  his  policy  was  the  behef 
the  American  people  would  not  continue 
to  support  the  war.  And  so  he  held  on 

Senator  Calhoun  raised  the  constitu- 
tional argument.  Because  Congress  had 
not  acted,  he  said : 

There  Is  no  war.  according  to  the  sense  of 
our  Constitution. 

Economic  problems:  Panic  on  Wall 
Street.  Business  failures  and  inflation 
widespread. 

The  North  American  said : 

Our  admlnlBtratlon  seems  enamoured  by 
ruin,  and  woos  calamity  for  IteeU. 


Conclusion;  A  motion  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  was  introduced 
into  Congress.  Then  came  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  it  was  clear  the  United 
States  was  going  to  win.  The  resolution 
was  smothered  in  the  House. 

With  peace,  a  Whig  journal  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  had  been  "one  of  the  most 
brilliant  wars  that  ever  adorned  the  an- 
nals of  any  nation."  And  the  Whigs  chose 
General  Taylor  as  their  presidential  cai.- 

Now.  let  us  get  to  the  Civil  War. 

rV.  CIVIL  WAR 

Early  enthusiasm,  followed  by  dis- 
couragement. . 
The  1862  congressional  elections  went 
heavily  against  the  Repubhcans.  In  De- 
cember, a  House  resolution  calling  for 
negotiations  with  the  South  was  tabled 
by  only  98  to  59. 

Summer  of  1864— a  group  of  promi- 
nent RepubUcans  organized  a  -Lincoln 
withdrawal"  movement.  A  Senator  friend 
said  of  the  President: 
I  fear  be  Is  a  failure. 

Lincoln  himself  judged  he  could  not 
be  reelected. 

A  Confederate  general  wrote  his  wife. 
We  learn  from  gentlemen  recently  from  the 
North  that  the  Peace  Party  is  growing  rap- 
idly—that McClelland  ^xiU  be  elected  and 
that  his  election  will  bring  peace— provided 
always  that  we  continue  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  Yankee  armies." 

Loudest  congressional'  critics  were 
mostly  "hawks":  Senators  Sumner; 
Chandler,  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee;  Grimes,  Naval  Affairs 
Committee;  and,  in  the  House  the  Speak- 
er Schuylerv, Colfax;  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Ben  Wade,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 

War;  .^. 

They  we'-e  going  to  run  a  war  witn  a 
congressional  committee,  and  they  made 
Ben  Wade  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 

t66. 

-The  Detroit  Free  Press  reported: 

Not  a  single  Senator  can  be  named  as  fa- 
vorable to  Lincoln's  renomlnation  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Much  of  the  press  was  "do\-ish"  and 
critical :  New  York  DaUy  News,  New  York 
Tribune,  New  York  Evening  Post,  Chica- 
go Times.  Detroit  Free  Press. 

All  of  them  were  against  the  war. 

We  had  our  economic  problems  then, 

too.  „  ,. 

Economic  problems;  Economic  dis- 
content and  opposition  to  the  war  pro- 


duced draft  riots.  In  New  York  at  least 
1  000  people  were  kUled  or  wounded. 
'  Repression:  Those  discouraging  enlist- 
ment or  offering  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
rebels  were  subject  to  martial  law.  More 
than  13.000  people  were  arrested.  Many 
went  to  prison.  Habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended in  many  areas,  o  „   ^^o 

The  fan  of  Atlanta  produced  a  dra- 
matic chan;-'e  of  heart.  A  Lincoln  band- 
watTon  began  to  roU.  Critics  joined  it. 

NO  record  of  the  reaction  of  the  New 
York  Times  which  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  said  that  all  that  could  save  us 
was  selection  of  a  peace  commission  to 
negotiate  with  Jefferson  Davis 

Then  let  us  get  to  World  War  I.  and 
we  are  getting  down  to  where  some  of 
us  remember. 

V.    WORLD    WAS    I 

opposition;  Country  ^^^^^^^ J^^'l^?,^ 
until  Germans  began  unrestricted  sub- 

"SeraYtirthat,   some  congressional 

°Tn2n"  ^^Qies^to  arm  the  merchant- 
men  was  killed  by  a  filibuster. 

Six  Senators  voted  against  a  Declara- 
tion of  War,  as  did  50  Representatives. 

Think  of  that. 

The  I  WW  said: 

This  is  a  businessman's  war,  and  we  don  t 
see    whv    we   should    go   out   and   get   shot. 


The  draft  law  was  passed  only  after  a 

^"congSssional  criticism  of  Wilson  and 
the  war  mounted,  including  demands 
that  the  president  abdicate  control  over 

military  affairs.  -fiiihnqtprpd 

Eight  of  12  Senators  who  fi'ioust^^ea 
ana  nst   the   arming   of   U.S.   merchant 
Svere  chPirmrn  of  --mate  commit- 
tees   including    the   Foreign   Relations 
committee.  Five  Senate  committee  chair- 
men opposed  the  ^^^^'^^f^^'iJ^t^n 
acain  led  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Stions  committee.  Stone  of  Mis.souri. 
Histo.ry  repeats  itself. 
The  President's  request  for  a  draft  v.  as 
opposed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
SrUy  leader,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Militery  Affairs  Committee^ 

Two  sedition  laws  were  Passed.  Moie 
than  1.500  people  were  arr^'^ted  under 
them.  Heavy  sentences  went  to  leading 
Socialists  like  Eugene  Debs  and  Victor 
Bcrger  The  producer  of  a  movie  on  the 
American  Revolution  was  sentenced  o  10 
vears  because  his  picture  might  arouse  a 
Wave  of  anti-British  feeling  ^„„^„n 
There  was  a  wave  of  ^^}'-^^'^Vl 
feeling.  German  was  dropped  from  the 

^""^  wS  in  the  freshman  class  of  my  local 
hi'h  school,  and  had  finished  6  months 
of  German,  and  German  was  dropped  at 
?he  end  of  that  6  months  becau.se  we 
were  at  war  with  Germany. 

Gemian  books  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Ubraries.  German  artists  were  re- 
fused perinisslon  to  perform,  like  the 
famous  violinist.  Fritz  Kreisler. 

But  the  most  important  thmg  we  did, 
I  think  in  those  days  of  war  hysteria, 
w^Cchange  the  name  of  ;;hambui€er 
^ndwich"  to  a  "liberty  sandwich,"  and 
Sat  made  it  digestible.  "Hamburger 
was  a  German  name. 

SO  even  In  a  relatively  short  war   of 
rare  popularity,  criticism  of  the  Presi- 


dent, economic  problems,  and  internal 
repression  are  hard  to  avoid. 

Now  let  us  get  to  Worid  War  U.  I  was 
here  in  the  Congress  during  the  major 
part  of  that  war.  ,    ,  ^.     •  . 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  the  isolationist 
feeling  was  strong,  and  was  led  by  Sena- 
tors Vandenberg.  Taft.  Champ  Clark, 
Nye,  Wheeler,  Mundt,  and  La  Folletto. 
All  of  them  were  against  the  war.  Six 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  i."olationists. 

'}]•■-  Chicn-'J  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  the  Hearst  newspapers 
were  aU  opposed  to  U.S.  involvement. 

Manv  business  and  labor  leaders 
shared' their  views.  Many  others,  too— 
writers,  professionals,  and  clergymen— 

"^Tn  September  1941.  Walter  Lippmann— 
vc  pU  know  Walter  Lippmann— called 
for  a  "clear  deri.sion  to  shrink  the  Army. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem- 
ber 7  1341  drowned  out  most  of  the 
critics;  and,  I  might  add,  just  prior  to 
that  the  Selective  Ser\-ice  Act  passed  m 
this  House  bv  one  vote— just  prior  to  the 
time  the  JaiJs  hit  Pearl  Harbor. 

Now  we  had  some  repression  during 
that  war  in  my  own  State  of  California^ 
We  interned  about  117,000  Americans  of 
Jan?nese  ancestry,  we  became  so  ex- 
cited Many  of  the.se  Japanese  later 
lo'.iL'ht  in  the  war.  The  442d  R«glment  of 
i;i<;pi  Japanese,  from  Hawaii,  had  the 
PAost  casualties  and  received  the  most 
bravery  awards  of  any  regiment  in  the 
U  S  Armv.  We  put  their  parents  in  con- 
centration camps  because  we  were  in  the 
mid'-t  of  a  war  and  we  were  scared. 

Juvenile  delinquency  rose  56  percent. 
High  .school  enrollment  dropped  56  per- 
cent. Racial  tensions  increased. 

The  Detroit  riots  of  June  1943  were 
among  the  worst  of  the  riots. 

Labor  di.-DUtt-s  spread.  Many  States 
passed  antiiabor  laws.  Wartime  food 
prices  ro.se  50  percent  and  all  prices  rose 
2  tiercent  a  month  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Blkck  marketing  was  rampant.  Economic 
problems  connected  with  the  war  were 
largely  to  blame  for  the  opposition. 

KOREAN     WAR 


NOW  let  us  get  to  Korea.  There  wf  find 
the  usual  pattern  of  initial  enthusiasm 
and  the  falling  off  of  support  as  hard- 
shiDS  and  frustrations  increa.sed  and  as 
casualtv  lists  came  in.  I  was  in  Congress 
during  that  time.  I  cot  letters  from  peo- 
Se  in  mv  district.  They  all  wanted    heir 
ions  home,   and  you   could   not  blame 
'them    Thov  all  wanted  their  husbanas 
homo,  tno.  and  you  could  not  blame   hem 
for  that,  either.  But  we  stood  fiim  in  Ko 
rea.  and  today  South  Korea  i.s  a  viabk 
free  nation.  It  is  not  a  tool  of  the  Nort. 
Koreans     and     the     Communist     i^d 
Chinese.  ,  ,„.. 

It  is  interestinc  to  note  in  January  13ol 
Gallup  showed  €6  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple vert^  for  pullinr  out  of  the  war  r.nd 
-^5  percent  against  pulling  out  of  the  war 
In  1952  President  Truman's  Popularity 
had  fallen  to  an  alltime  low  of  26  per- 
cent-26  percent.  Contrast  that  with  the 
popularity  polls  of  Mr.  Johnson  today. 

We  had  our  opposition  leaders  in  the 
congress  then.  Senator  Taft  caUed  Ko- 
rea -an  utteilv  useless  war.'  One  Sena 
tor  by  the  name  of  Jenner  from  Indiana. 
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I  believe,  said  that  the  President  sent 
troops  to  Korea  "for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  having  them  defeated." 

Eight  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  issued  a  joint 
statement  in  August  1951  attacking  the 
administration  for  having  "squandered" 
the  military  victory  and  for  "keeping  the 
facts  from  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple." The  war  was,  judged  in  their  words, 
"a  catastrophic  failure." 

Press  criticism  was  widespread.  The 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the  Luce 
publications,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Times  Herald,  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  and  a  number  of  columnists 
all  condemned  the  war. 

Now,  no  Government  action  of  repres- 
sion of  any  significance  occurred  dur- 
ing that  particular  war,  but  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  was  born  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  that  war  loaned  themselves  to 
a  period  which  many  of  us  would  like 
to  forget  in  American  history.  Wage  and 
price  controls  were  reinstituted  and  drew 
fire  from  both  business  and  labor.  There 
were, many  shortages  and  wide  resent- 
ment^against  controls.  As  the  Truman 
administration  came  to  a  close  the  only 
enthusiasm  for  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression seemed  to  be  confined  to  the 
President  and  the  troops  in  Korea.  Few 
could  look  ahead  to  the  judgment  made 
by  Mr.  Clinton  Rossiter  in  1956  when 
he  said: 

I  am  ready  to  hazard  an  opinion,  which 
I  did  not  come  by  easily  or  lightly,  that 
Harry  Truman  will  eventually  win  a  place 
as  a  President,  If  not  as  a  hero,  alongside 
Jefferson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Now  we  get  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  countries  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  were  established  by  an  inter- 
national convention  known  as  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  We  were 
not  a  party  to  that  conference,  but  we 
affirmed  its  action  shortly  thereafter 
when  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  mutual 
protection  of  Far  Eastern  nations  was 
signed.  The  United  States  was  a  signer 
of  that  SEATO  Conference,  as  we  know. 
President  Eisenhower  and  later  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  military  advisers  and 
economic  aid  to  the  new  country  of 
South  Vietnam.  When  President  John- 
son became  President  he  followed  the 
lead  of  his  two  predecessors.  In  the 
meantime,  and  thereafter  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  continued  and  acceler- 
ated their  illegal  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism against  the  new  and  admittedly 
unstable  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
On  August  7,  1964,  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  88  t«*2,  passed  by  the  so-called 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  which 
stated:  » 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
9  ures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression"  .  .  .  and  that  'The  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national  in- 
terest and  to  world  peace  the  maintenace 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia"  .  .  .  and  that  "The  United  States 
is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  de- 
termines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  of  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 


Asia    Collective    Defense    Treaty    requesting 
assistance  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

I  say  that  those  words  are  rather  plain 
and  the  Member  of  the  other  body  who 
introduced  the  resolution  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  to  now  say  that  he 
did  not  realize  what  this  meant  rep- 
resents a  rather  lame  excuse,  in  my 
opinion. 

To  summarize  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  evident  to  all  that  it  is  an 
American  tradition  to  fight  when  we 
have  to  fight,  and  to  grumble  about  the 
inconveniences  and  sacrifices  which  war 
caused  us  in  different  ways.  However,  in 
my  years  in  Congress.  I  have  noted  that 
those  who  sacrificed  the  greatest,  who 
often  gave  their  lives  or  lost  one  of 
their  loved  ones,  were  the  least  Inclined 
to  criticize  the  national  purpose. 

I  would  say  a  word  to  the  current  gen- 
eration of  younc  people  who  .'^eo  a  minor- 
ity of  their  fellows  marching  in  protest 
against  our  commitment  in  Vietnam: 
Do  not  consider  your  American  history 
lightly,  my  young  friends,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  American  resolve  is  about  to  be 
broken  by  the  protestations  of  the  un- 
informed or  confused. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  dissent,  and  this  tradition  will 
doubtless  continue  and  I  hope  it  does 
continue.  But  our  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten by  men  of  courage  and  resolve,  not 
by  doubters  and  dissenters.  True,  these 
people  have  their  place  in  America  and 
their  place  should  have  the  protection 
of  any  minority  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  their  right  to  have  their  place 
was  won  by  the  men  who  now  fight  in 
Vietnam,  who  yesterday  fought  in  Ko- 
rea, and  who,  20  years  ago,  died  on  the 
slopes  of  Iwo  Jima.  Likewise,  every  war 
in  our  history  has  had  its  supporters  and 
its  opponents. 

We  live  in  an  afflue'nt  society  which 
distracts  us  sometimes  from  periods  of 
struggle  in  the  past  for  economic  ad- 
\ances  and  preservation  of  our  national 
security. 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  easier  life  we 
live  has  sapped  some  of  the  willingness  to 
defend  basic  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom? 

Can  it  be  that  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  the  pioneers  who  fought 
for  survival  in  a  harsh  and  savage  en- 
vironment, lias  faded  away? 

There  were  times  in  our  history  when 
men  were  willing  to  risk  their  worldly 
IKJSsessions.  their  sacred  honor,  and  their 
lives  to  e.-^tablish  a  new  nation  in  the 
New  World. 

In  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican 
War,  men  fought  again  for  their  Nation's 
vital  interest,  .^nd  in  the  bitter  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South  men 
fought  again  to  preserve  our  Union  of 
States. 

In  World  War  I,  a  bloody  and  terrible 
war,  we  again  fought  the  German  aggres- 
sor across  the  oceans  in  Europe. 

We  had  to  repeat  that  world  war  strug- 
gle once  again  in  World  War  IT,  when 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Hirohito  threat- 
ened free  nations  with  their  brand  of  ag- 
gression. 

We  won  those  wars,  all  of  them 
through  our  consistent  dedication  to  the 


cause  of  protecting  free  nations — free 
men — free  minds  and  the  dignity  of  the 
human  individual. 

Are  we  too  affluent?  Are  our  material 
possessions  too  dear  to  risk?  Has  the  in- 
domitable quality  of  personal  courage  de- 
teriorated into  craven  cowardice  and  ap- 
peasement of  the  new  dictatorship  of 
Communist  aggression? 

I  think  not— 500,000  American  boys 
are  fighting  with  courage  in  Vietnam 
against  the  age-old  face  of  tyranny.  They 
know  why  they  are  fighting— they  are 
not  confused— they  are  not  wearing 
beards  and  sandals  and  carrying  signs 
with  filthy  four-letter  words. 

They  are  not  burning  draft  cards  and 
shouting  "hell  no,  we  won't  go." 

They  are  not  advocating  surrender  to 
tlie  deadly  Communist  conspiracy. 

They  are  fighting  side  by  side  in  the 
jungles  and  up  the  enemy  hills— white 
boys— black  boys — tan  and  yellow  boys, 
/.mericans,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Koreans,  and  more  than  600,000  South 
Vietnamese.  Some  of  these  boys  will  pay 
the  supreme  sacrifice  as  brave  men  have 
done  since  man  started  his  upward  climb 
f:"om  oppression  of  body,  soul,  and  mind. 
Now,  personally,  I  want  to  be  worthy 
of  that  courage,  that  bravei-y,  that  will- 
ingness to  forsake  the  affluence  of  our 
environment  and  risk  their  possessions, 
their  sacred  honor,  their  precious  lives, 
so  that  we  and  our  children  can  continue 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  without  which  man 
must  and  will  return  to  the  dark  and 
brutal  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  this 
much:  We  are  not  fighting  in  Vietnam 
for  those  rice  paddies  of  a  little  country 
that  was  set  up  under  international  aus- 
pices, we  are  not  fighting  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  South  Vietnamese, 
The  Middle  East  and  Asia  have  2  billion 
people,  1  billion  of  those  people  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  in  Red  China,  1  billion  are 
under  the  domination  of  the  Communist 
dictators.  Of  the  other  1  billion,  650,000,- 
000  in  India,  100,000,000  in  Indonesia, 
10,000,000  in  Malaysia,  65,000,000  in  the 
Philippines,  40  million  in  Taiwan,  101,- 
000,000  in  Japan,  a  lesser  number  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand — these  people  are 
not  imder  Communist  domination.  But 
we  are  the  only  military  power  of  any 
consequence  in  Asia  except  Red  China — 
and,  of  course,  northern  Asia,  where  the 
Soviets  reside.  If  we  pull  out,  if  we  lose 
face,  if  we  surrender — and  nobody  has 
offered  any  constructive  alternative — 
they  have  not  got  the  guts  to  advocate 
surrender — where  do  you  think  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  Burma  and  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  and 
Taiwan  and  Japan  will  go?  Where  will 
they  go?  They  will  go  down  the  drain. 

Where  will  India  go?  Can  India  with- 
stand the  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
of  Red  China?  Of  course  they  cannot, 
tyid  no  other  nation  in  Asia  can. 

Can  Japan  who,  under  the  treaty,  is 
prohibited  from  having  an  army,  navy 
and  air  force?  Yet  Japan  is  the  third 
greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
After  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia comes  West  Germany  in  some  in- 
stances, and  Japan  in  a  lot  of  other 
instances.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bril- 
liant, technologically  adaptive  people— 
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remember  the  Zero  that  liit  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Remember  the  fsreat  Japanese 
armada  that  fought  and  sunk  our  ships 
through  the  Philippines  and  on  down 
through  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
Japan  can  make  submarines.  She  just 
finished  making  two  of  the  greate.st  and 
biggest  oil  tankers  in  the  world. 

She  can  make  the  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships  that  can  launch  the  surface- 
to-surface   missiles,   or   the   underwater 
missiles.  She  can  make  the  mis.siles.  she 
can  make  the  electronic  guidance  sys- 
tems that  can  deliver  the   atomic  and 
hvdrogen  weapons  which  Red  China  has, 
as  a  blackmail  against  any  other  nation 
in  Asia,  including  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East,  because  we  are 
talking  about  the  area  from  the  Suez 
canal  eastward.  That  is  the  area  I  am 
considering.  She  can  occupy  the  South 
Vietnam  peninsula  and  cut  oil  all  ship- 
ping    all    airplane    travel    through    the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  which  means  she  can 
shut  off  the  oil  supply  for  the  Philip- 
pines,  for  Taiwan,   lor   Australia.   New 
Zealand  and  Japan.  She  can  cut  it  off 
just  like  that,  if  we  get  out  of  Asia. 

So  what  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  prize  of  t^re  nee 
paddies  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  turning  over  to  Red  China  the 
Japanese  industrial  capacity,  to  make  ef- 
fective deliverj-  of  the  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  which  Red  China  has  after 
six  tests  in  2»2  years  of  testing  succeeded 
in  developing. 

France  has  been  testing  for  9  years 
and  has  had  26  tests  but  she  has  not  yet 
achieved  hydrogen  weapons. 

Red  China  has  them.  But  she  does  not 
yet    have    the     means    of     long-range 

delivery.  .,    ^  , 

But  I  am  telling  you  today  that  Japan 
has  the  industrial  and  the  scientific  ca- 
pabUity  to  give  her  that  capability  of  de- 
livery much  sooner  than  Red  China  can 
achieve  it  on  her  own. 

If  you  think  we  are  sacrificing  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  sacrificing  in  Viet- 
nam just  as  we  did  in  .'.^outh  Korea  and 
just  as  we  did  in  Worid  War  I  and  World 
War  II  and  in  every  war  of  our  Nation  s 
existence— if  you  think  we  are  sacrific- 
ing lives  today,  you  let  the  industrial 
capability  of  Japan  go  into  the  hands  ot 
Red  China  and  under  duress  and  coercion 
she  will  have  to  trade  with  Red  China 
because  the  straits  will  be  cut  off— and 
we  will  be  out  of  Asia. 

You  let  that  happen  and  I  will  say  to 
you  my  friends,  that  the  sacrifices  we 
are  making  today  will  be  nothing  to  what 
we  will  have  to  make  when  she  takes  over 
Japan  and  the  resources  of  South  Asia. 
Are  we  going  to  stand  still  and  let  her 

do  it?  ^       , 

When  she  takes  over  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Middle  East,  are  we  going  to 
stand  still  and  let  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East  be  stopped  from  dehvery  to  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  to  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  in  Southea.st  Asia? 

Where  are  you  going  to  set  the  geo- 
graphical perimeter  of  the  U.S.  national 
interest?  Again  I  ask  you,  where  are  you 
"oing  to  set  the  perimeter  of  the 
U.S.  national  interest— geographically? 
Where  are  you  going  to  set  it?  Are  you 
going  to  set  it  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
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York  or  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
or  are  you  going  to  set  it  where  the  Com- 
munist probe  t&\es  place,  or  where  the 
aggression  takes  place? 

Are  we  going  to  abandon  our  funda- 
mental position  that  any  large  powerful 
nation  should  not  take  over  a  small  na- 
t'on  by  force  and  force  upon  it  its  lorm 
of  government?  I  say  to  you  where  do 
vou  set  the  t^crimetpr  of  free  world  de- 
f:_^nse    again.st    the    aggressive    force    ot 

communism?  ,i,„c,. 

One  final  vord  ..r  warning  lo  iho.sc 
who  iuive  suddenly  become  armchair 
generals  and  embryo  Secretaries  of  State. 

Tiuis"  who  crif.cize  our  foreign  policy 
have  the  obligation  to  propose  r-lterna- 
li;v  policies  in  depth.  Policies  which  ai. 
clear  cut  and  def'nii.-.  -so  that  thoy  can 
bf  weighed  as  to  merit.  General  criticism 
clothed  in  ambiguous  phrases  is  mis- 
chievous and  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
an  enemv  that  waits  for  a  victory  the.\ 
cannot  win  nnlitarilv.  They  liope  for  a 
victoiw  thev  can  win  through  a  weaken- 
ing of' the  resolve  of  the  American  people. 
Thev  remember  that  the  war  against  the 
French  was  won  in  the  confusion  and 
weakness   of   resolve,   ot   the  people  in 

'^I^^^HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gt  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

^'^  Mr  HUNrT.A.TE.  I  find  the  gentleman's 
remarks  most  v.orthwhile.  This  is  the 
sort  of  confrontation  I  think  a  lot  of  us 
would  like  to  see  where  we  debate  this  on 
both  sides  vhcn  a  resolution  is  before 
the  House  and  consider  these  problems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tompore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  has 
expired.  


VIETNAM  SITUATION 
Mr    HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes.  ,  .     ^.        ,^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  ,  .,  ,   i 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  discussion  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  of  tfte  domino  theoi-y  is  one 
concern  that  many  of  us  share.  The 
problem  as  to  what  the  consequences 
might  be  of'  our  withdrawal  from  tnat 
part  of  the  world  is  difficult. 

I  would  make  some  distinction  m  our 
present  Vietnam  position.  I  think  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  CivU 
War  World  War  I,  and  World  War  n 
were  declared  wars  and  I  think  that  that 
would  set  this  case  wholly  aside. 

The  Korean  conflict  carried  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  United  Nations.  Many 
of  us  wish  that  v.-e  had  that  here. 

Mr    HOLIFIELD.   The    gentleman   is 
wrong     On   the    Korean    conflict,    the 
United   Nations   never   took    action   on 
that     Sixteen    other    members    of    the 
United  Nations  did  join  with  us— nations 
like  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  are 
joining  with  us  today  on  this  aggression 
Mr    HUNGATE.  There  was  a  Umted 
Nations  police  action  in  that  war  and 
there  is  none  in  the  present  conflict. 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  That  may  be  so. 
Mr    HUNGATE.  But  there  are  some 


other  inoblems.  I  think  it  is  correct  that 
v'.e  have  men  ofcouraue  and  devotion.  I 
think  that  is  unquestionable  as  to  their 
willingness  to  .sacrifice.  To  me  this  huil.s 
on  us  a  greater  respon.sibility  to  make 
certain  of  the  wisdom  of  those  sacrifices. 
So  it  is  al.so  true  that  we  sometimes 
hear  the  least  from  tho.^e  vbo  sacrifice 
the  most.  Mv  uwn  view  on  Hiat  is  that 
certain  branches  of  the  .'-ervice  such  as 
iniantiv  and  marines  !:ave  higher  cas- 
ualties and  they  are  not  back  lure  com- 
'^laining  about  it  or  di-  cussing  it  to  let 
us  liave  the  benefit  ot   their  views  on 
these  quest'ons.  „  .,,„ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  M:'.  Speaker,  will  tr.c 
L'cntleman  yield? 
'    Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Ti:c  t:cnt!eman  does 
rot  take  the  ixjsition  tliat  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  can  conduct  a  war,  would 

hf  ■' 

Mr  HUNGATE.  The  gcntk  man  would 

take  the  position  that  eommittees  of  the 

Congress  pass  on  appirijMiations  and  pass 

draft  legislation. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  V.'ell,  they  have 
that  jurisdiction,  without  the  gentle- 
mans  resolution. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  So  far  as  the  que^fon 
of 'a  declaration  of  war  that  the  gentic- 
man  has  discussed,  throughout  all  of 
American  history  that  is  the  imtt.m 
that  was  followed  in  our  wars,  and  to  me 
it  is  perhaps  a  significant  aberration  here 

^°Ti?' closing,  may  I  say  the  gentleman 
has  ;->ior.'-ht  out  laany  lacts  with  wh;ch 
I  woi'id  peree.  aUhough  some  of  them  do 
trouble  me.  But  this  is  just  the  .sort  of 
debate  that  I  would  like  to.,see  take  place. 

There  are  some  things  that  trouble  me 
and  they  trouble  many  of  us. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  All  these  things 
trouble  me  I  am  not  a  hawk.  I  am  not  a 
warmonger.  I  want  peace.  All  of  us  want 

Mr  HUNGATE.  My  only  conclusion 
would  be,  that  as  a  lawyer,  when  I  have 
a  pood  case  I  do  not  mind  trying  it. 


•GROWTH      WITH      QUALITY"— AD- 
DRESS BY  ALLAN  SHIVERS.  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr    BELCHER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RECORD  the  following  .speech  entitled 
"Growth  With  Quality,'  delivered  by  Mi. 
Allan  Shivers,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  beiore 
the  Growth  Cities  Seminar  in  Tulsa, 
Okla..  on  March  4. 

With  the  Nation  focusing  its  attenaon 
on  the  growing  urban  crisis  and  because 
these  remarks  emphasize  that  solutions 
must  be  found  through  a  local  concerted 
effort  to  mobilise  all  resources.  I  feel  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  pubhc's  atten- 
tion. 
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The  speech  follows: 

Growth  With  Qualitt 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  made  its 
ninth  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  This  study  group  said  that  in  spite 
of  wide  disagreement  about  last  summer's 
riots,  one  point  of  consensus  did  emerge, 
which  is: 

•■The  restoration  of  vitality  in  the  nation  s 
urban  areas  is  an  assignment  surpassing  the 
present  capabilities  ot  any  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  even  of  all  levels  acting  col- 
lectively—Private enterprise  must  become 
more  deeply  involved— if  the  problems  are  to 
become  manageable  and  if  the  metropolitan 
•ureas  themselves  are  to  remain  governable  " 
We  here  todav  realize  that  there  is  still 
more  to  the  storv.  It  will  take  not  only  gov- 
etnment  and  business  combined,  it  will  take 
the  wisdom  and  active  support  of  all  centers 
of  influence  that  can  be  mobilized  to  bring 
out  the  best  In  our  cities.  Labor,  civil  rights. 
religious,  educational,  cultural  and  other  or- 
ganizations tliat  help  shape  the  pattern  of 
our  lives  mu*t  be  brought  into  the  effort 
wholeheartedly  before  any  of  us  can  say  we 
are  building  ourselves  the  best  possible  com- 
munity. . 
A  desire  for  teamwork  is  clearly,  expressed 
by  the  nature  of  this  audience,  representing 
so^nany  different  lines  of  interest  We  are 
learning  that  the  more  a-rreement  we  can 
reach  in  dealing  with  local  problems,  the 
sooner  they  can  be  overcome  and  the  more 
confidently  we  can  plan  for  the  future. 

With  so  much  new  technology  and  cre- 
ativity at  hand— so  many  new  ways  to  build 
convenience  and  variety  and  beauty  into  our 
surroundings- it  can  almost  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  bolder  our  effort,  the  better. 
And  as  plans  prow  bolder,  the  more  widely 
thev  are  supported. 

There  is  nothing  much  worse  to  see  in  a 
city  than  discord  which  causes  leading  ele- 
ments to  pull  in  different  directions,  block- 
ing progress  and  depriving  everyone  of  en- 
joyments that  could  easily  be  provided  by 
more  teamwork.  We  can't  expect  our  com- 
munity to  reach  unanimotis  agreement,  but 
we  can  keep  baildlng  a  bigger  working 
njajorlty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  haven  t  tried  very 
hard  to  do  this,  and  cue  reason  is  that  we  ■ 
have  let  growth  make  us  complacent.  We 
used  growth  as  a  standard,  looking  at  it 
only  in  terms  of  more  industry,  more  jobs. 
more  purchasing  power  and  more  prosperity. 
Now  we  are  learniijg  better.  The  pilingHip 
ot  urban  problems  shows  that  v.e  should 
have  been  more  concerned  a  long  time  ago 
with  keeping  up  the  total  quality  of  com- 
munity life  while  we  grew,  and  while  new 
technology  and  new  ideas  for  city  improve- 
ments were  being  tried  out  in  a  few  places, 
and  while  our  own  i^ecple  grew  more  de- 
manding and  better  ..ble  to  pay  for  public 
services. 

Growth  will  continue-our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3.000,000  a  year— but 
it  Is  following  a  new  pattern.  People  are  at- 
tracted by  living  conditions  suited  to  their 
higher  earnings  and  their  Increased  leisure 
time.  Thev  also  want  the  less  fortunate  per- 
sons around  them  to  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  sharing  the  better  times. 

When  v.-e  stop  to  ask  ourselves,  "What  does 
the  high  quality  city  offer?"  We  find  the 
answer  is,  "Very  little  that  could  not  be  pro- 
vided anywhere,  with   the  right  effort." 

Quality  growth  requires,  for  one  thing, 
clean  .air  and  water,  and  pollution  control 
depends  mostly  on  cooperation.  To  begin 
with.  Industries  should  take  the  initiative- 
all  the  industries  that  are  involved.  Some  are 
far  advanced  in  eradicating  pollution  at  its 
source,  and  often  at  heavy  expense.  Others 
are  doing  less  than  they  should:  less  in  some 
cases  than  local  law  should  allow,  the  fault 
being  shared  by  local  governments  which 
fall  to  crack  down  for  fear  the  oflending 
industry  will   move   away   with   its  payroll. 


Here   Is   one   place   where    our   old   ideas   or 
growth  went  wTong. 

The  whole  community  has  responsibilities 
in  the  fight  against  pollution.  Motorists, 
l-.cuseholders.  and  others  have  direct  ways 
of  relievin?  the  problem,  and  every  one  of 
us.  as  con?umer^  can  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding,  a  bftter  attitude  and  better 
approaches  to  community  action  by  recogniz- 
ing pollution  lor  what  it  i.s — a  by-product  of 
progress,  to  be  de.ilt  v.-ith  as  a  cost  of  prog- 
re=.s.  And.  where  pallutlon  goes  beyond  local 
control,  there  must  be  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernments of  broader  jurisdiction. 

Take  another  requirement  of  the  quality 
citv—orderlv,  dependable  transportation. 
The  answer  i.s  planning  and  coordination. 
There  has  to  be  a  unified  approach  to  the 
trafHr  of  the  whole  area  and  the  plan  must 
be  b;g  urd  bold  enough  to  meet  tomorrow's 
needs!  rotlav's  congestion  comes  from  yes- 
icrd.iy's  poor  planning.  The  leaders  of  any 
c-tv  knovr.  or  can  be  shown  by  experts,  how 
to  "relieve  their  traffic  problem.  The  quality 
ci*'"?  are'  doing  something  about  it. 

Then  tliere  are  the  relics  of  old  building 
and  i:onlng  and  revenue  codes  that  keep 
manv  cities  chained  to  the  past.  Tlie  codes 
a-e  -'lot  mly  inadequate,  they  may  be  feebly 
enforced  where  they  are  worst  needed— in 
the  ?lr,m  areas. 

Modernising  local  government  is  the  new 
trend.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  especially 
active  m  this  field.  .Sometimes  s;tate  laws,  or 
even  constitutions,  stand  in  the  way,  so 
.st.ite  government  nixlernlzatiou  is  also  a 
part  of  the  requirement. 

Another  mark  .d  the  c;u.Vaty  city  is  a  home- 
made anti-povertv  proeram  that  gets^to  the 
heirt  of  local  needs  and  tensions  and  builds 
community  spirit.  The  best  programs  tie 
in  with  state  and  federal  arrangements  but 
are  reinforced  by  strong  local  support.  At- 
tacks on  hardcore  unemployment  in  some 
ci'ies  find  educators,  businessmen  and  gov- 
ernment olflcials  collaborating  in  unified 
nroer.ims  of  basic  education,  followed  by  Job 
training,  and  then  by  job  placement,  with 
definite  Job  offers  in  view  for  those  willing 
to  make  the  start.  This  is  one  way  hope  and 
opportunity  are  moving  into  the  ghettos. 
Some  of  the  cities  represented  here  are  hav- 
ins  this  kind  of  experience. 

The  attractive  community  also  is  one 
'  x^-^o-e  -he  l.iw  has  the  upper  hand  on  crime. 
'Vnd  the  tipper  hand.  I  would  say,  means 
holding  down  the  increase  far  beiow  the 
nat'onal  average.  We  know  that  public  senti- 
ment has  much  to  do  with  law  enforcement. 
\  competent,  expertly  equipped  police  de- 
pirtment  can  only  be  provided  for  in  the 
cnm.munity  budget.  And  if  we  don't  give  our 
police  adequate  support,  if  we  do  not  require 
re=p-n  for  law  and  order  and  punish  those 
who  have  no  respect,  we  destroy  the  very 
structure  of  government  all  the  way  up 
thrrusrh  City  Hall,  the  State  House  and 
Wa.^hmgton. 

\\^-v  the  urban  crisis  has  taught  tis  is 
that'  the  best  policy  for  our  city  may  no 
longer  be.  "the  big-er  the  better."  We  are 
ca'led  uoon  now  to  create  new  values  out 
of  higher  quality  rather  than  larger  quantity. 
Businessmen,  in  particular,  should  know  how 
to  do  this. 

The  National  Chamber  has  begun  a  new 
eflorl  to  involve  businessmen  more  deeply 
in  urban  problems.  It's  an  extension  of  our 
c.-^'Ucr  Dro-r:ims  a:me;i  at  total  organization 
of  local  resour;es  for  urban  development.  It 
foll-ws  also  from  intensive  studies  of  metro- 
pohtan  problems  directed  by  our  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity.  This 
group  is  composed  of  more  than  100  of  the 
nation's  Iciding   business  executives. 

The  businessmen's  ro'.e,  as  we  see  it.  is 
to  cooperate  fully,  to  extend  leadership 
where  needed,  but  primarily  to  help  get  the 
whole  community  united  in  r.  well-rounded 
plan  of  action. 

You  will  hear  tills  program  referred  to  by 
the  title,  "Forward  America."  and  I  hope  you 


will  keep  It  in  mind  as  a  source  of  reference 
for  what  you  do  in  your  city. 

What  we  have  found,  to  put  it  frankly,  is 
that  every  city  is  depriving  itself  of  the  full 
benefit  of  local  ideas,  talents  and  enthu- 
siasms  by  falling  to  find  forums  acceptable 
to  all  those  who  have  its  best  interests  at 
heart.  We  are  robbing  our  cities  of  their 
full  potential  In  the  time  of  their  distress. 

The  job  ahead  is  certainly  big  enough  to 
require  all  the  help  everybody  can  give.  And 
there  is  a  lot  more  involved  than  saving  our 
cities,  stupendous  as  that  undertaking  Is. 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commis- 
sion said  that  in  the  present  crisis,  the  whole 
Federal  system  is  undergoing  its  most  severe 
test  in  history,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  no  time 
to  .<=3ll  our  cities  short,  either.  Prof.  James 
Q  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University,  who  edited 
the  National  Chamber's  Task  Force  study 
called,  "The  Metropolitan  Enigma,"  pointed 
out  that  the  big  city  congestion  we  hear  so 
much  complaining  about  is  actually  the 
product  of  prosperity,  freedom  and  suburban 
attractions.  That  is  what  we  would  replace 
in  striking  at  the  roots  of  our  crowding  prob- 
lem. So  we  must  think  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing what  we  have,  not  eliminating  or 
abandoning  it.  The  cities  are  well  worth 
whatever  it  takes  to  save  them. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASE  WOULD 
BE  CRUSHING  BLOW  TO  AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
10477,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  heard 
before  the  Rules  Committee  tomorrow 
morning,  would  place  a  17 -percent  tax- 
in  the  form  of  higher  interest  rates— on 
the  home  purchases  of  every  returning 
Vietnam  veteran. 

If  a  rule  is  granted  and  this  legislation 
is  passed,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  the  amount  of  interest 
that  can  be  imposed  on  the  veterans 
when  they  purchase  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  rate  on  VA- 
insured  mortgages  presently  stands  at 
the  6-percent  maximum  allowed  under 
lay.  If  we  remove  this  ceiling,  the  VA 
rates  are  certain  to  jump  immediately 
to  at  least  7  percent— perhaps  even 
higher. 

This  1 -percent  increase — from  6  to  7 
percent — will  place  an  additional  interest 
charge  of  $4,674  on  the  veteran  who  pur- 
chases a  520,000  home  on  a  30-year 
mortgage.  This  represents  a  17-percent 
increase  in  interest  costs  to  the  veteran. 
With  the  national  median  income  be- 
low S5,000.  this  would  mean  that  the 
average  veteran  would  have  to  work  a 
fuU  year  just  to  pay  off  the  added  inter- 
est charges,  if  the  7-percent  rate  goes 
into  effect.  And  if  this  interest  rate  creeps 
on  up  to  8  percent,  then  this  same  vet- 
eran will  pay  S9.348  in  additional  inter- 
est charges  over  the  life  of  the  30-year 
mortgage.  So  in  this  case,  he  would  be 
working  2  full  years  just  to  pay  for  the 
new  and  added  interest  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th  Congress  would 
not  be  keeping  faith  with  the  Nation's 
veterans  if  it  allowed  such  an  interest 


charge  to  be  imposed  on  these  VA  mort- 
gage? Why  should  the  congress  mov'e  to 
raise  interest  rates  on  veterans  before 
it  has  even  considered  such  an  mcrease 
on  other  housing  programs? 

AS  the  House  is  aware,  a  closely  related 
issue  concerning  the  statutory  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  FHA-insured  mortgages 
I  now  pending  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  This  proposal  to 
Mt  the  6-percent  FHA  ceiling  is  being 
considered  as  part  of  the  admmistra- 
tion's  housing  bill.  ;r,torP<;t 

At  the  present  time,  the  VA  interest 
rate  is  tied  directly  to  the  FHA  rate^  The 
aw  provides  that  the  VA  rate  "shall  in 
no  event  exceed  that  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)(5)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  "  H  R  10477  would  remove  this  clause 
and  sever' the  link  between  the  FHA  and 
VA  interest  rates. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  FHA  and  the 
VA  interest  rate  proposals,  the  theory  is 
being  put  forward  that  an  increase  in 
the  interest  rate  is  needed  to  improve  the 
flow  of  funds  into  these  types  of  mort- 
gages. Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  itis  essential 
that  we  increase  the  flow  of  funds  for 
both  veterans  and  FHA  housmg.  but  I 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  economic  evidence 
that  these  higher  interest  rates  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

In  fact,  the  contrary  has  been  true  in 
the  past.  Let  us  look  at  our  most  recent 
example— 1966.  In  that  year  of  tight 
money.  FHA  and  VA  raised  their  interest 
rates  three  times,  jumping  from  5 ',4  to 

What  happened?  The  flow  of  funds 
declined  to  FHA  mortgages  and  we  had  a 
20-percent  drop  in  housing  insured  under 
this  program  in  1966.  High  interest  rates 
were  not  a  cure-all  for  housing  in  1966 
and  they  will  not  be  in  1968. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  faced 
this  same  argument  in  past  years.  Many 
of  us  here  remember  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's m-fated  attempts  to  use 
high-interest  rates  on  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's housing  program  m  the 

latel950's.  _.      ^      _  „, 

At  the  urging  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  interest  rate  on  VA 
mortgages  was  raised  m  July  of  1959 
frS  43i  percent  interest  to  bV^  percent 
interest.  This  was  supposed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  funds  into  VA  mortgages  and 
solve  all  of  our  housing  problems  in  that 
area.  That  is  what  we  were  told. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  July,  when  that  5 '-4 
percent  interest  rate  was  imposed  on  the 
veteran,  the  GI  home  loans  were  being 
closed  at  a  rate  of  17.277  per  month.  A 
month  later— with  that  5'4  percent  in- 
terest rate-the  monthly  rate  dropped 
to  15,469.  A  year  later— after  the  5V4 
percent  interest  had  a  chance  to  take 
full  effect— the  monthly  rate  had 
dropped  to  11,573  closings. 

That  is  what  high-interest  rates  will 
do  for  the  VA  housing  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problem  of  increasing 
the  flow  of  funds  into  all  types  of  housing 
programs— both  FHA  and  VA— is  a  diffi- 
cult one  and  one  which  this  Congress 
must  solve.  But  this  must  be  solved  m 
an  equitable  manner  without  imposmg 
impossibly  high  costs  on  home  buyers. 

With  this  in  mind,  my  distmguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr.  Barrett!,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  ex- 
ploring this  question  in  great  detail,  ine 
Housing  subcommittee  resumed  hearings 
this  morning  after  putting  in  4  full  days 
on  the  issue  last  week.  These  heanngs 
will  continue  through  most  of  ^  he  re- 
mainder of  this  month.  And  when  they 
are  completed,  we  should  have  the  fullest 
set  of  facts  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
question    of    interest    rates    and    home 

TasTwIek.  Mr.  Barrett's  subcommit- 
tee had  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  up  to  discuss  tlie 
new  housing  proposals  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest rate  increase.  While  the  Secretary 
again  expressed  his  desire  for  the  FHA 
increase,  he  once  again  was  unable  to 
come  up  with  a  definite  finding  that  an 
increase  in  the  rate  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  flow  of  funds. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  other 
witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  like- 
wise u^re  hard  put  to  produce  concrete 
economic  facts  to  support  the  conten- 
tion  that   higher   interest   rates   would 
pSuce  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  funds. 
Mr.   Speaker,   there   are   many   ques- 
tions which  must   be  answ-ered  before 
w-e   consider    imposing    higher   interest 
rates  on  the  veterans  or  any  other  hous- 
ing program.  Before  this  legislation  is 
br5u?ht  to  the  floor.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  be  told  the  answers  to  these 
basic  questions:  .  , 

First.  What  increase  in  the  flow  ot 
funds  to  VA  mortgages  can  be  expected 
from  an  interest  rate  increase  from  6  to 

"^  Second.'  How  many  veterans  wUl  be 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market  as  a 
result  of  such  an  increase? 

Third.  What  has  been  the  past  experi- 
ence with  interest  rate  increases  on  VA 

"' Fourth^If  an  interest  rate  increase  will 
reduce  discounts  or  points,  how  long  will 
this   reduction   be   guaranteed   for   the 

veteran?  .      ,      .„„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  simply  too 
many  unanswered  questions  for  the 
House  to  act  in  haste.  The  House  w^ill 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  act  on 
the  question  of  interest  rates  and  hous- 
ing mortgages  when  the  housmg  bill  is 
reported  to  the  floor  later  m  the  session^ 
At  that  time,  we  will  have  completed  the 
study  of  this  entire  question  and  we  w  ill 
be  able  to  present  the  House  with  the 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  veterans'  Administration  had  hoped 
that  action  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee would  await  action  on  the  FHA 
rate.  I  refer  the  House  to  page  8  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. On  this  page  is  a  letter  from  W.  J. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  I  quote  a  portion  of 
this  document: 

we  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  administration's  omnibus 
housmg  bin  Will  accomplish  the  objectiyes 
of  H.R.  14708  and  ^iU  be  transmitted  to  the 
congress  in  the  very  near  ^"^ure^at  bm 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HTO  to  es- 
tabUsh  maximum  interest  rate^^  to  meet 
mortgage  market  conditlonB.  Such  rate  In- 


creases us  the  secretary  might  detwmlne 
^^uld  automatically  authorize  the  Admni- 
istrator  to  increase  interest  rates  on  \  A- 
gu.runteed  or  direct  loans  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum rate  established  by  the  fcccretary. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  House  should  accept 
Mr  Driver's  recommendations  and  awail 
"action  on  the  FHA  interest  rate. 

•In  addition.  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
the   well-being   ot   all   Federa    housmg 
programs    that    the    Veterans    Adm m- 
u,tration  and  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration move  iogeiner.  It  is  unwise^m 
my  opinion,  to  separate  them  a^  finn^> 
as  this  legislation  contemplates.  It  ^^•ould 
be  tragic  and  foolhardy  lor  the  Congress 
to   place   the   VA   housing   program   in 
competition  with  the  FHA  Program  The 
interest  rates  on  all  Government  housing 
programs  should  be  considered  togethei 
and  that  is  why  Congress  saw  fit  to  t  e 
the  interest  rate  on  VA  mortgages  to  the 
FHA  interest  rate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  the 
House  that  there  are  remedies  to  our 
housing  problems  other  than  high  mter- 
cst  rates.  Later  this  afternoon,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  release  Us  re- 
port on  the  Presidents  economic  mes- 
sage This  report  will  contain  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  support  the  housing  market- 
including  the  VA  program-through  the 
purchase  of  mortgage  paper  m  the  open 

This  recommendation,  of  course,  fol- 
lows Public  Law  89-597  passed  by  this 
House  in  September  1966  as  part  of  a 
program  to  increase  the  flow  of  funds 
to  homebuUding.  This  legislation  spe- 
cifically gives  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thority to  move  into  the  open  market 
and  purchase  housing  paper. 

Before  the  House  acts  on  this  VA  in- 
terest rate  increase.  I  hope  it  wUl  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  as  well  as  the  hear- 
ings now  bemg  conducted  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Curifency  Committee. 

Surelv  the  needs  of  the  moneylenders 
can  be  delaved  long  enough  for  the  House 
to  get  the  full  facts.  We  owe  our  veterans 
this  much.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

AN    ANNOUNCEMENT   BY   SENATOI^ 
SPARKMAN   THAT   SENATE   COM-^ 
MITTEE  PLANS  HEARINGS  ON  H.R. 
13713  AFTER  HOUSE  PASSAGE 
Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  my  bill  H.R.  13718,  to  assist  housing 
and  the  building  industry  by  modern- 
izing mutual  thrift  institutions,  are  wag- 
ing a  vicious  "smear"  campaign  agamst 
the  legislation.  The  vested  interests- 
commercial  banks  in  this  ease-are  tell- 
ing Members  of  the  House  that  a  vote  for 
HR  13718  would  be  futile  because  the 
other  body  would  not  take  it  up  even  il 
it  passes  the  House. 

The  organized  banking  lobby  operatmg 
out  of  New  York  City  is  very  wUling  to 
stoop  so  low  to  oppose  this  public  mterest 
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legislation.  But  what  Is  so  revolting  about 
this  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is  just 
another  example  of  the  "big  lie"  tech- 
nique so  often  practiced  by  this  lobby,  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

So  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  other  body,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  re- 
cently made  a  public  statement  that  once 
the  House  passes  this  bill,  then  his  com- 
mittee will  give  it  their  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  imanimous  consent, 
I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  March  1  issue 
of  the  American  Banker  newspaper  by 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Hutnyan  which  quotes  Mr. 
Sparkvan  to  this  effect: 

Sparkman  Says  Senate  Would  Not  Bar  U  S. 
Chahter  BlLX 

( By  Joseph  D.  Hutnyan ) 

Washington. — Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman.  D  . 
Ala.,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,'  jsald  Thursday  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  "block"  the  thrift  industry's 
charter  bill  if  It  passes  the  House. 

"I  don't  bellev*  in  blocking  legislation," 
he  said  In  an  Interview.  "I  believe  in  licarlng 
the  story,  and  then  considering  the  bill  on 
its  merits." 

Mr.  Sparkman  wuuld  not  speculate  on 
wtiether  the  Senate  would  approve  such  a 
bill  this  year. 

"I  can't  say  what  its  prospects  would  be 
of  getting  through  the  Senate."  he  .idded. 
"All  I  can  say  is  that  If  the  House  passes 
It,  and  sends  it  over  here,  we  will  certainly 
give  it  attention." 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  type  of  Fed- 
erally chartered  thrift  Institution  more 
competitive  with  commercial  banks.  The 
legislation  Is  pending  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  op- 
poses the  charter  proposal,  and  is  trying 
hard  to  kill  it  in  the  House. 

Thrift  Industry  leaders  here  were  heart- 
ened by  Mr.  Spaxkman's  statement.  They 
claimed  it  disproved  ABA  claims  that  the 
charter  bill  could  not  get  through  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

The  ABA  has  been  telling  House  members 
that  they  would  be  exposing  themselves  to 
needless  political  controversy  by  voting  for 
the  bill  because  it  cannot  pass  the  Senate 
anyway. 

Mr.  Sparkman  stressed  that  if  the  charter 
bill  does  pass  the  House,  his  committee 
would  conduct  public  hearings  and  "go  Into 
it  most  thoroughly." 

The  Alabama  Democrat  was  asked  about 
his  New  York  speech  last  fall  in  which  he 
was  quoted  as  stating  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  on  the  charter  bill  until  a  pending 
study  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  Is 
completed  late  this  year. 

"I  didn't  quite  say  that,"  he  observed.  "It 
had  been  suggested  and  I  thought  there 
w.is  some  good  in  the  suggestion.  I  didn't 
predict  it  in  the  absolute. 

"I  think  I  said  that  we  would  not  take 
action  until  the  house  acted,"  he  added, 
"and  then  we  would  go  into  it  thoroughly, 
and  I  thought  there  was  merit  in  the  sug- 
gestion to  wait  until  the  Interim  report  of 
this  comxnission.  That's  my  recollection  of 
what  I  said." 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Sparkman 
saici  •■hat  he  personally  has  not  decided  yet 
whetl  T  he  will  vote  for  the  bill  If  it  geta 
to  the  Senate. 

•T  want  to  go  into  it  thoroughly,"  he  said. 
"I  have  in  the  past  Introduced  legislation 
to  grant  charters  to  mutual  banks  but  I 
understand  the  bill  has  branched  out  con- 
siderably since  then. 


"I   want  to  see  what  the  House  does.  I 
want  to  see  how  they  fix  It  up." 


I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress  as  a  mat- 
ter of  priority  in  the  public  interest. 


YOUTH'S   PUBLIC   ENEMY  NO.    1: 
DRUGS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fioni  New  Hainp.shiie? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
.another  enemy  besides  communism  in 
Vietnam — an  enemy  that  is  insidiously 
imdermining  tlie  courage,  the  resolve,  the 
integrity,  and  the  health  of  millions  of 
American.';.  I  lefcr  to  (lines  and  dipe,  but 
principally  today  to  the  awfulness  of 
LSD  and  its  related  family  of  iiallucino- 
gens.  Somewhere,  .someiiow.  our  young 
people  inu.st  come  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  terrible  perils  of  LSD.  What 
are  they?  It  is  too  early  to  know  them 
all  but  it  is  already  claimed  that  they 
include  insanity,  permanent  brain  dam- 
age, imexpected  recurrence  of  periods 
of  utter  lack  of  self-control  and  judg- 
ment, destruction  of  human  chromo- 
somes, and  probable  transmission  to  chil- 
dren yet  imbom  of  genetic  defects. 

Persons  who  peddle  LSD  to  young  peo- 
ple are  the  scum  of  the  earth.  They  are 
lower  than  the  low.  They  must  meet  and 
face  the  full  wrath  of  an  aroused  Amer- 
ican public.  Contempt  for  them  and  their 
kind  should  be  translated  into  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  social  sanction  and  the 
courts  upon  their  conviction  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  should  impose  maxi- 
mum sentences.  Even  prison  populations, 
once  informed  that  a  fellow  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  peddling  LSD  to  the 
youth  of  this  land,  should  hold  such 
prisoners  beyond  the  pale. 

What  to  do  about  the  wide  and  grow- 
ing use  of  such  drugs  in  the  United 
States  is  of  major  concern.  Adequate 
frontal  attack  upon  the  problem  includes 
extensive  use  of  psychiatry  and  general 
education  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  as  well 
as  prohibit. 

Use  of  L£D  and  related  drugs  involves 
such  serious  consequences  that  girls  con- 
templatin.g  marriage  and  children  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  children  to 
come  to  find  out  whether  a  potential  hus- 
band and  father  has  been  an  LSD-trip- 
per. If  he  has,  it  may  well  be  that  chil- 
dren by  such  a  man  could  be  deformed 
or  psychotic  or  both.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  learned,  since  this  ding  family  is 
new  upon  the  scene.  But  one  thing  is 
certain  and  this  is  that  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  substance  with  such  an 
awful  effect  upon  mankind  is  too  rich  a 
mixture  for  the  carburetor  of  even  the 
freest  of  societies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  that  would  make  it  a  felony 
to  possess  as  well  as  to  distribute  LSD. 
This  bill  would  provide  mandatory  jail 
sentences  for  selling  to  minors  and  would 
impose  life  imprisonment  for  a  tliird 
conviction  of  deliberate  sale  to  minors. 
My  bill  would  also  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  in- 
terstate commerce  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hallucinogens. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
ordering of  budget  priorities  is  essential. 
Hard  decisions  must  be  made  on  budget 
deferrals  and  expenditure  reductions. 

Following  are  my  separate  views  on 
the  1969  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorization  request, 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  report  to  be 
issued  by  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  tomorrow.  While  these  views 
suggest  possible  cuts  in  NASA's  authori- 
zation only,  they  are  a  part  of  a  broader 
effort  to  reestablish  responsible  and 
sensible  national  spending  priorities. 
Amendments  to  the  bill  will  be  offered 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Separate  Views  of  Hon.  Donald  RtnasFEU), 
H.R.  15856:  National  Priobtties 

H.R.  15856  proposes  a  NASA  authorization 
for  FY  1969  of  $4,217,323,000.  In  my  view,  ad- 
ditional reductions  In  this  request  can  bo 
made. 

On  March  6,  more  than  50  members  of  the 
House  recommended  a  re-orderlng  of  budget 
priorities.  Specifically,  they  urged  an  alloca- 
tion of  $2.5  billion  in  budget  authority  over 
the  Administration's  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1969  to  meet  urgent  human  needs  and  the 
urban  crisis.  M  the  same  time,  they  recom- 
mended reductions  of  S6.5  billion  from  the 
President's  budget  requests  in  lower  priority 
areas  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  One  of 
the  recommended  reductions  was  in  the 
civilian  space  program.  They  suggested  a  pos- 
sible budget  reduction  or  deferral  of  up  to 
$400  million. 

The  joint  statement  of  the  group  seeking 
a  re-ordering  of  priorities  said,  in  part,  that 
this  -Administration  had  not  made  the  hard 
decisions  to  establish  sensible  national  spend- 
ing priorities.  It  added:  "It  has  allowed  its 
attention  to  drift  from  our  most  pressing 
human  and  urban  needs.  Congress  cannot  al- 
low this  drift  to  continue.  We  propose  a  new 
set  of  priorities,  one  which  recognizes  the 
enormous  financial  and  economic  difficulties 
facing  us.  but  one  which  also  recognizes  the 
unnecessary  human  waste  which  Is  resulting 
from  past  and  current  inattention." 

Let  me  make  ft  perfectly  clear  that  there 
was  and  is  no  desire  on  my  part  or  on  the 
part  of  others  who  Joined  in  that  statement 
to  "cripple"  the  space  program.  It  was  felt 
that  deferrals  could  be  made  without  affect- 
ing or  delaying  the  Apollo  manned  lunar 
landing  program  to  which  our  nation  Is  com-'' 
mitted. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  deserves  credit  for  sharing  this 
concern  about  priorities  by  recommending  re- 
ductions in  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest totaling  $153  million.  However,  every 
reasonable  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  request  further  by  an  additional  $200  to 
$250  million.  This  would  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion down  from  the  $4.3  billion  requested  by 
the  Administration  to  a  $3.9  level  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  a  total  reduction  of  roughly  $400 
miUion. 

This  can  be  done  without  affecting  the  U.S. 
military  space  program.  It  can  be  done  with- 
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out  delaying  the  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram. It  win.  however,  directly  affect  other 
fmpori^nt  and  desirable  space  fctlviUes  Let 
thwe  be  no  doubt  about  It.  A  W. 9   billion 
budget  for  FY  1989  will  require  the  further 
postponing  of  Important  decisions  relaUng  to 
post-Apollo  space  acUviUes  as  well  as  Impor- 
tant unmanned  space  activities.  .      „. 
In  short.  It  will  hurt.  And  it  disturbs  me 
that  such  reductions  are  necessary.  But  these 
are  not  ordinary  times.  This  nation  cannot 
do    everything    at   once.    Priorities    must   be 
promptlv  established  or  this  country  will  face 
economic  and  social  problems  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  those  we  face  today. 

some  possible  areas  for  -additional  deferrals 
or  reductions  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  NASA 
Authorization  request  Include: 

Apollo  Applications:  Fiscal  Year  1968  fund- 
ing Is  $253  million.  This  bill  would  authorize 
a  sum  of  $395  million— a  proposed  increase 
over  1968  of  $142  million.  Clearly,  a  sizeable 
portion  of  this  Increase  could  ^  ^«f'="?f;.  ^ 
Chemical  Propulsion:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  $3.1  million  In 
cSlcal  Propulsion.  The  full  Committee 
vot^  to  override  the  Subcomrnlttee  decision 
and  added  the  $3.1  million  back  In.  This 
could  be  deferred.  ■„„j  in 

New  Starts:  Three  new  starts  authonzed  In 
this  blU  represent  funding  of  approximately 
U  mllUon:  Sunblazer,  Mars  M='^'^«/"^ 
mission,  and  the  Mars  1973  mission  If  the 
latter  were  deferred  until  next  year  this  au- 
thorization   bill    could    be    reduced   by    $20 

"^PubUc  Relations:  According  to  data  sup- 
plied to  me  by  NASA,  an  estimated  269  peo- 
ple win  be  employed  In  the  infonnatlon/ 
public  relations  field  In  FY  1969,  and  the 
Ldget  estimate  totals  over  $10  million  or 
salaries,  travel,  and  program.  A  1967  Asso- 
ciated Press  survey  estimated  that  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  Is  spent  by  defense  and 
space  contractors  for  public  relations  which 
is  charged  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  taxpayer 
in  contract  costs.  Cleariy,  a  tightening  of 
NASA's  Administration  Operations  budget 
might  well  begin  here.  It  would  seem  that  a 
reduction  of  $8  mUllon  would  not  be  unrea- 

'°  Administrative  Operations:  Considering 
the  lower  NASA  funding  level  for  1969  and 
the  Administration's  expressed  desire  to  re- 
duce Federal  employee  levels  through  attri- 
tion It  would  seem  that  a  reduction  in  Ad- 
ministrative operations  funding  of  as  much 
as  $48  mlUlon.  from  the  recommendation 
in  this  bUl  of  $646  million,  to  a  total  of  $598 
rSllllon,  could  be  effected  without  undue 
harm  to  NASA.  _  . 

It  is  always  easier  to  say:  "Yes.  we  tnust 
cut.  but  not"  in  my  area."  Well,  I  have  been 
and  remain  a  strong  supporter  of  the  U.S. 
civilian  space  effort:.  I  believe  m  what  our 
country  is  attempting  to  do.  Yet.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  pressures  of  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  force  us  to  establish  new  priorities. 
To  paraphrase  Mark  Twain's  adage,  every- 
body talks  about  estabUshlng  national  spend, 
ine  priorities,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  It.  The  problems  confronting  our  na- 
tion demand  a  re-orderlng  of  priorities.  The 
time  to  do  it  is  now.  The  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, regrettably,  must  yield  at  least  In 
part— and  hopefully  only  temporarily— to  the 
nresEures  of  the  times. 

The  Congress  would  be  ill-advised  to  totally 
Ignore  the  urgency  of  the  problems  as  out- 
ifned  in  the  recent  Report  on  Civil  Disorders. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  furnished 
statistics  which  officiaUy  verify  the  farm 
income  levels  as  set  forth  by  the  Repiib- 
lican  agriculture  task  force  in  December 
1967    The  February  issue  of  Farm  In- 
come Situation,  published  by  the  USDA, 
presents  statistic.:;  which  are  substantially 
in  agreement  with  figures  cited  by  the 
task  force.  This  report  .shows  that  real- 
ized net  income  last  year  declined  from 
$16  4  biUion  to  $14.5  billion,  fai-m  produc- 
I'on  expenses  increased  Sl.l  billion,  and 
cash  receipts  from  marketings  declined 
from  S43.2  billion  to  $42.5  biUion. 

It  is  lieplorable  when  realized  farm 
income  drops  11.5  percer-  in  1  year.  Any 
time  workers  of  an  industry  take  a  $1.9 
billion  pay  cut  such  as  agriculture  took 
this  past  yea-,  they  at  least  deserve  an 
explanation  from  management.  In  this 
case,  USDA  actions  with  regard  to  the 
farmer  warrant  particular  notice. 

This  official  USDA  report  shows  real- 
ircd  net  income  per  farm  declined  in 
58  .'States,  with  New  Hampshire— down 
4'>  percent— and  Maine— down  38  pcr- 
cpnt— leading  the  country.  E\'en  in  seven 
of  our  Midwestern  "bread-basket"  States, 
the  av^race  (iccline  was  13  percent  with 
States  such  fs  Iowa  and  Illinois  showing 
21 -percent   declines.  When   you   couple 
this  loss  of  income  with  a  90-percent  i;i- 
crease  in  debt  and  a  31-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  for  the  period 
1960-67,  A-e  have  just  about  broken  the 
back   of    this   mightiest    sector   of   our 

economy.  ^  ^  ,,  „. 

The  task  force  was  pleased  to  see  that 
US    News  4;  World  Report  grapliically 
illustrated  the  phght  of  American  agri- 
culture. This  report  shows  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  largest  of  the  12  biggest  U.S. 
industries,   leading   in   assets,   spending 
for  equioiuent  and  in  number  of  work- 
ers. If  agriculture  had  been  adequately 
paid  for  its  production  as  some  of  the 
Johnson  administration  would  like  us  to 
believe   it  would  be  first  in  income  and 
second' in  sales,  but  it  is  not.  This  article 
shows  that  agriculture  sales  are  less  than 
17  percent  of  assets,  while  the  next  11 
lur  'CFl  industries  have  sales  which  aver- 
p"e  108  percent  of  their  assets  per  year. 
"aIso    the  President's  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  substantiates  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  task  force  thatpov- 
crty  is  prevalent  in  rural  areas.  These 
three  rcpftfts  are  indicative  of  the  admin- 
istration's   neglect    of    rural    America. 
Fourteen  million  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty as  identified  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission is  positive  proof  that  the  present 
administration  is  long  on  words  and  short 
on  action  for  improving  farm  income. 


THE  COMPENSATION  OF  PROPERTY 
OWNERS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 


T-ARM  INCOME  SITUATION 
Mr     LANGEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  entire  community  wm 
benefit  from  its  planned  freeway  net- 
work At  tlie  same  time,  no  undue  burden 
should  be  placed  on  those  famUies  dis- 
located for  such  construction.  Because 
of  the  housing  situation  here  in  the  D^- 
trict  and  for  reasons  of  Individual  credit 
problems,  traditional  methods  of  com- 
pensating  property   owners   at   current 
market  value,  often  fail  to  reflect  true 
purchase   cost   to  tlie   homeowner   and 
costs  for  replacement  housing.  I  was  en- 
couraged recently  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Tran.sportation  has  author- 
ized more  liberal  compensation  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  And  I  utteriy  fail  to 
understand  why  Uic  Department  has  not 
proixxsed  the  same  constructive  approach 
here   This  is  an  area  which  I  strongly 
urge  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
this  body  to  consider  for  remedies,  an 
approach    fully    meriting    our   vigorous 

''^Legislation  rermitting  full  use  of  air 
rights  construction  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  also  needed.  I  have  sponsored 
.such  legislation  which  would  provide 
greater  area  for  relocation  of  housing, 
and  both  public  and  private  building  over 
and  around  the  highway  facilities. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remind  this  body 
that  the  recent  riot  commission  report 
identified  lack  of  jobs  and  housing  as  two 
of  the  three  primary  prievances  within 
'.lum  communities.  Freeways  offer  access 
to  jobs  and  air  rights  construction  offers 
prospects   for   construction   of   housing. 
at  considerable  reduced  costs,  and  of  am- 
\)\e  capacity  t  o  accommodate  many  who 
would  be  displaced  by  freeways.  In  sum. 
f-e'^wavs  intelligently  planned  with  .'so- 
cial and  economic  goals  in  mind  can  c'o 
much   toward  .solving  serious  problems 
and  improving  the  economic  vitality  i:ie 
citv  so  greatly  needs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  todays  Washington 
Post  editorial  '«-hich  treats  a  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  concern  with  tne 
proper  treatment  of  our  citizens  dis- 
placed by  public  ■Rorks  constniction. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Fair  Pat  for  Homes 
Government  agencies  have  been  painfuny 
slow  in  getting  around  to  dealing  fairly  wlin 
citizens  whose  homes  are  t.iken  lor  pub.l. 
use  Some  housing  and  urban  renewa,  <uu- 
cials  working  through  the  Department  r,. 
Housing  and  "Urban  Development  have  been 
offering  citizens  less  than  market  v.ilue  l  -r 
tneir  homes.  Highway  departments  tmanccl 
through  the  Department  vt  Transport:.t:o.i 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing.  Tnut  pr.i..- 
tice  is  common,  of  course,  with  private  in:v- 
ers  but  the  Government  Is  not  a  commerc-.'i.. 
enterprise.  Il  should  never  be  in  t:ie  position 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  poor.  _^ 

Knowledgable  homeowners  reluse  lo  .-,. 
when  such  offers  are  made,  knowing  tnat 
thev  have  a  right  W  a  day  In  court.  But 
manv  poor  and  uneducated  homeowners  ac- 
cept'the  first  offer  made  by  a  public  agency 
even  though  it  may  be  a  low  bid  offered  only 
for  bargaining  purposes.  They  may  fear  that 
the  Government  can  take  their  property  any- 
way or  they  may  be  disinclined  to  get  in- 
volVed  in  a  law  suit,  which  can  be  expensive. 
It  is  shocking  that  any  Go^e™'^^°\3°^^ 
has  taken  advantage  of  these  situations  to 
defraud  the  poor. 

The  new  HUD  ordT  would  stop  this  prac- 
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tlce  and  require  that  the  local  agency  offer 
each  homeowner  a  fuU,  fair  price  without 
any  haggling.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Boyd  has  gone  further  In  a  Baltimore  case 
by  agreeing  that  more  than  appraised  value 
may  be  paid  for  central-city  homes  In  the 
path  of  a  freeway.  In  our  view  this  IB  the 
more  realistic  position.  Homeowners  usually 
pLice  a  higher  value  on  their  property  than 
It  will  bring  on  the  market  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  wish  to  keep  It.  When  they 
are  deprived  of  It  under  threat  of  eminent 
domain,  they  are  entitled  to  some  extra  com- 
pensation for  the  inconvenience,  moving  ex- 
penses and  disruption  of  their  living  patterns 
that  win  be  entailed. 

In  some  Instances  it  may  be  feasible  to 
provide  the  displaced  family  with  a  compar- 
able home  elsewhere.  In  Washington,  replace- 
ment housing  is  an  acute  problem  because 
many  of  the  families  dispossessed  for  urban 
renewal  or  freeways  are  Negro,  and  compar- 
able housing  is  not  available  because  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  suburbs  and  high  prices 
In  the  central  city.  If  the  community  cannot 
offer  comparable  housing  In  exchange,  which 
would  be  a  complicated  business  Involving 
wide  opportuntty  for  disagreement  over  de- 
tails, It  should  at  least  pay  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  obtaining  comparable  housing 
elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  some  poor  people  have  paid 
scandalous  prices  for  their  homes — far  more 
than  the  property  is  now  worth.  Even  a  re.i- 
sonable  premium  for  dispossession  may  noty 
cover  these  Inflated  costs,  and  a  practice  or 
balling  out  all  gullible  home-buyers  in  an 
area  to  be  Uken  might  lead  to  additional 
abuses.  But  the  Government  does  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  comparable  housing 
is  made  available  and  to  deal  fairly,  even 
generously,  with  families  who  are  asked  to 
give  up  their  homes  for  public  use. 


"Under  this  plan  all  solid  mall  storage  and 
express  cars  now  operating  on  passenger 
carrying  trains  will  be  handled  on  these  mall 
and  express  trains  with  one  dispatch  from 
all  major  mail  terminals  each  24  hours.  Only 
RPO.  preferential  express  messenger  and 
newspaper  cars  will  continue  to  operate  on 
passenger  carrying  trains. 

•■This  will  remove  headend  cars  and  head- 
end revenue  from  passenger  carrying  trains 
to  a  point  where  further  reductions  and  con- 
solidations of  passenger  carrying  trains  can 
be  progressed. 

•This  handling  of  bulk  mall  on  solid. head- 
end trains  will  result  in  savings  at  terminals 
in  .switching  and  reduction  of  dicspl  units 
required  to  handle  the  passenger  carrying 
trains  .  .     ' 

Tlie  order,  dated  Feb.  14.  1968,  is  signed 
by  an  official  of  the  carrier. 


KILLING  THE  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
'  »this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  railroad  pas- 
senger service  is  fast  disappearing  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  fact  no  one  can  dis- 
pute. Quite  a  dispute  has  been  raging, 
however,  over  who  is  responsible  for  kill* 
ing  the  passenger  trains.  The  railroads 
have  tried  to  foist  the  blanie  on  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  taking  mail  off 
some  passenger  trains.  This  charge  will 
not  stand  up  under  a  factual  analysis, 
but  the  railroads  have  succeeded  in 
clouding  the  issue.  An  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Trainman  News  showed  how 
the  railroads  themselves  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  reduce  passenger  serv- 
ice— and  the  article  made  it#  point  by 
quoting  an  order  by  a  major  railroad. 
This  brief  but  illuminating  article  is  as 
follows : 

Who's  Really  Killing  the  Trains? 
More  and  more  newspaper  stories  are  ap- 
pearing on  the  subject  of  "who's  responsible 
for  tailing  mall  off  the  railroads — the  post 
office  or  the  railroads?"  This  mall  reduction 
has  been  blamed  for  killing  off  passenger 
trains.  And  In  the  process,  the  railroads  look 
more  and  more  guilty. 

Maybe  there's  a  reason.  Here's  a  portion 
of  an  order  Issued  on  a  major  Eastern 
railroad: 

"Attached  Is  a  complete  set  of  instructions 
covering  the  Inaugjuratlon  of  March  3,  of 
•once  In  24  hours  dispatch  of  mall  Irom 
major  terminals.' 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  AGAINST  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  following 
press  reports  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 
Post,  respectively,  on  March  14  and 
March  15.  1968,  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  an  oreanization  calling  it- 
self Federal  Employees  Asainst  the  War 
in  Vietnam: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Stivl 

U.S.    Workers   Protest   War 

I  By   Robert  Walters) 

\    petition    opposing   President   Johnson's 

Vietnam  policies  has  been  circulated  secretly 

anions  federal  employees  for   the  last  three 

davs. 

More  than  900  government  workers  have 
.mgned  the  petition  so  far.  according  to  or- 
ganizers of  the  "Federal  Employees  Against 
the  War  'n  Vietnam'  campaign.  They  said 
the  initial  response  has  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations. 

The  organizers  believe  their  petition  drive 
represents  the  first  time  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  government  employees  on  rec- 
ord in  opposition  to  a  major  policy  of  the 
administration  for  which  they  work. 
The  petition  states: 

•We  are  federal  employees,  opposed  to  our 
nation's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  who  view 
with  daily,  personal  anguish  the  actions 
taken  in  Vietnam  by  the  government  for 
which  we  ourselves  work. 

■We  call  then  for  the  war's  end — which  we 
believe  is  in  Americas  power  to  bring  about. 
We  call  upon  our  chief  executive  to  change 
his  policy  on  Vietnam,  to  end  his  reliance  on 
military  force,  and  to  seek  instead  a  genuine 
political  settlement  to  bring  peace  to  South- 
east Asia." 

The  statement  Is  contained  on  a  5'/2 
by  8' 2  Inch  blue  and  white  leaflet  being 
distributed  in  approximately  50  or  60  gov- 
ernment agencies,  according  to  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  drive. 

Organizers  of  the  drive  are  Peter  Schanck, 
a  Librarv  of  Congress  employee,  Michael  Am- 
brose, employed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; Charles  Moran.  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Michael  Tabor,  also  an  HEW  employee. 

They  said  last  night  that  most  of  those 
signing  were  GS-U  employees  or  higher. 

A  total  of  15,000  leaflets  has  been  printed, 
and  about  7.500  now  are  being  circulated, 
Schanck  said. 


In  addition,  government  employees  have 
contributed  about  $700  In  small  donations 
to  meet  costs. 

A  "small  number"  of  employees  at  the 
Defense  Department  have  signed  the  pe- 
tition, but  none  has  been  distributed  at 
the  State  Department.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  or  U.S.  Information 
Agency  because  departmental  regulations  for- 
bid the  signing  of  such  statements.  Ambrose 
said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
Antiwar  U.S.  Aides  Plan  Vigil 

A  group  of  government  employees  said  yes- 
terday it  expects  thousands  of  civil  servants, 
to  stage  a  public  protest  against  President 
Johnsons  war  policies  In  Washington  next 
month. 

The  will  conduct  a  10-mlnute  silent  vigil 
next  to  the  Washington  Monument  at  noon- 
time on  April  10,  the  group's  organizer  said. 

Myron  Levine,  a  26-year-old  attorney  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  organizing  group,  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Against  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, said  he  expected  no  reprisals  against 
the  demonstrators. 

•We  won't  be  In  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  or  any  other  law,"  he  said. 

The  Hatch  Act.  forbidding  Fetleral  workers 
from  participatin;:  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ity, specifically  grants  civil  servants  the  right 
to  express  opinions  on  •political  candidates 
and  subjects." 

Levine  said  some  nongovernment  figures, 
possibly  clergymen,  will  be  invited  to  speak, 
but  the  demonstration  will  not  be  addressed 
by  any  political  figures.  '•We  don't  want  over- 
tures of  politics,"  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  sponsors  of  an  antiwar 
petition  said  more  than  1,000  Federal  em- 
ployees have  signed  their  statement  calling 
on  President  Johnson  ■•to  end  his  reliance 
on  military  force  and  to  seek  instead  a 
genuine  political  settlement  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  House  I  also  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  which  I  have 
issued  today: 

Congressman  Edwin  E.  Willis  (D-La.). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  today  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee staff  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  origin,  character,  and  objectives  of 
an  organization  called  "Federal  Employees 
Against  the  War  In  Vietnam." 

Federal  employees  organizing  this  group 
have  indicated  to  the  press  that  more  th.in 
900  Government  employees  have  signed  a 
petition  being  circulated  among  Federal  em- 
ploxees  protesting  the  War  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Government's  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Willis.   In  ordering  the  Inquiry,  said: 

"If  such  a  thing  is  going  on  within  the 
Government  itself,  the  country  should  be  ad- 
vised of  the  facts.  As  I  have  previously  stated 
to  the  Congress,  honest  and  responsible  dis- 
sent from  American  policy  by  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  loyal  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  Government  Is  founded  will  not 
bring  about  our  defeat  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where. However,  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
a  gross  error  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  or  the  administration  to  condone 
or  excuse  the  acts  of  any  group  of  individ- 
uals who  use  the  claim  and  mask  of  dissent 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere." 

Mr  Willis  also  announced  that  he  is  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  giving  the  President 
the  authority.  In  time  of  actual  war  or 
armed  conflict,  summarily  to  suspend  and, 
after  hearing,  to  dismiss  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  bill  imposes  no 
criminal  or  penal  sanctions.  It  authorizes 
the   President   to   exercise   a   constitutional 
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power  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  WllUs  further  said : 

•Our  soldlere  ar«  fulfilling  their  duties 
1 1  suppoi*  of  the  government.  They  neither 
have  nor  claim  a  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
when,  where,  or  how  they  shall  serve,  and 
would  be  subjected  to  court  martial  punlsh- 
I  i-nt  If  they  failed  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties  or  sought  '.o  obstruct  or  Impair  the 
effective  execution  of  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

"It  would  be  intolerable  to  permit  Federal 
employees  vrtllfuUy  to  increase  the  burdens, 
or  to  endanger  the  life,  of  any  one  of  our 
bovs  in  the  armed  forces  by  Impairing  the 
ex^utlon  of  policies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  thus  strengthen  the  enemy. 

••My   bin    in   no   way,   I   believe,   Impinges 
upon  or  violates  any  constltuUonal  freedom. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

"H.R.  16030 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident in  time  of  actual  war.  summarily  to 
suspend  and,  after  hearing,  to  remove  c«-- 
taln  civilian  employees  from  office  or  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government 

-Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!,  of  the  United  States  of 
LeZa  m  Congress  assembled  Tb^t  the 
Subversive  AcUvitiea  Control  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  4  of  such  Act: 

"  'REMOVAL    OF    CIVILIAN    F.MPLOVEES    FROM 
FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT 

"  -Sec   4A    In  time  of  actual  war  or  when 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict abroad,  the  President  may.  subject  to 
such  rules,  procedures,  and  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  summarily  suspend  with  or 
without  pay  and.  after  hearing,  remove  from 
office  or  employment  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  any  civilian  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof  who  organizes,  as- 
sists In  organizing,  attempts  to  organize,  or 
knowingly   participates   in,    any    demuastra- 
t'on    program,  or  activity  involving  the  dis- 
semination  among  two  or  more  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  any   wntcen  or 
printed  statement,   or   other   propaganda   or 
agitational  material,  for  the  purpose  o.i a) 
advantaging  any  foreign  power,  organization 
or   group   with   which    the   United   &tate=    is 
engaged  in  such  war  or  conflict,  or   (bl    .m- 
pairing  the  morale,  loyalty,  rr  efficiency  of 
employees   of    the    executive   branch    of    Jie 
Federal  Government  in  Uie  performance  of 
duty    with    respect    to    the    execut.on    of    a 
t-eatv  obliaation  of  Uie  United  Etttes  or  the 
exercise  cf  authority  printed  to  the  PrcMdcnt 
by  an  act  or  Joint  rssoiution  ci  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  which  the  armed  forces  of  tne 
United  States  are  employed  in  .-uch   war  or 
conflict,  or  (Cl   impairing  the  morale  or  lov- 
aitv  of  personnel  ol  the  .trmed  forces,  or  id) 
enaouraging.    advising,    or    nr.iting    oliicers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
commit  anv  act  of  ciisobedierce  or  insubordi- 
nation to  lawful  authority.  For  the  conduct 
of  any  henrlnt;  pursuant  to  the  t?rms  of  this 
section    the  President   is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe   to   the    extent   he   deems   applicable, 
such  hearing  procedures  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1  ol  the  Act  of  August  26.  1950.  chapter 
803.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  22-1  > '." 


Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber 21  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Air  Quality  Control  Act  of  1967.  This  act 
increased  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  in  cases  where 
States  fail  to  establish  and  adequately 
enforce  standards  of  air  quality.  It  also 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions  throughout  the 

country.  .^    ,    , 

In  addition,  the  act  provided  for  a 
study  of  fuel  combustion  and  provided 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  is- 
sue standards  of  auto  exhaust. 

This  act  took  a  long  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  adequate  pollution  control.  As  an 
original  sponsor  cf  even  more  strmgent 
lesislation,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  fully  fund  the  pro- 
grams now  on  the  books. 

Public  Law  90-148  authorizes  $185  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969,  $95  million  for 
air  pollution  control,  and  $90  million  for 
the  fuels  research  prot?Eam.  Yet.  in  the 
President's  budget,  only  S107  million  is 
requested  for  the  entire  prop;ram. 

Few  domestic  efforts  are  more  impor- 
tant than  safesuardinc  the  quality  of  the 
air  v,e  breathe.  Yet,  the  administration 
prcpDses  i.T  cut  back  by  40  percent  the 
minimal  procram  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Last  week  I  introduced  le;.'.islat;on.  H.R. 
15984.  to  appropriate  the  full  S185  mil- 
lion authorized  to  carry  out  a  full  pro- 
pram  of  air  pollution  control.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
costing  us  a  great  deal  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, housing,  antipoverty,  and  tiencral 
domestic  tranquillity,  but  also  in  the 
oualitv  of  the  air  wc  breathe.  Let  ivs 
I'evrrss  our  pri->nlics  so  ihai  these  needs 
can  be  met. 


the'  AIR  QUALITY  CONTROL  ACT 
MUST  BE  FULLY  FUNDED 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr-Dm  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DE  X^LB  COUNTY  SOLDIER 
AWARDED  SILVER  STAR 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this   point   in  the   Record   r.nd   include 
extraneous  matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenij:ore.  is  there 
objection  to  the  requcii  cf  the  tcntlcman 
from  Alabama? 

Tht^r*^  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroism  has 
become  such  a  daily  cccu'.-rence  in  Viet- 
nam that  v.e  often  tend  to  pass  over 
heroic  deeds  and  sacrifices  made  hy  our 
men  fighting  there.  V>^e  mrst  never  be- 
come complacent  in  recognizing  the  vital 
job  every  man  in  Vietnam  is  doing,  doing 
with  great  determination  and  ability. 

Recently  a  young  man  from  my  con- 
'^re'^sional  district  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  MedPl  for  heroism  ip    combat  m 
Vict-iam.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like   10   recognize   the   efforts   of 
Army  Sp4c.  Raymond  G.  Overocar.  of 
Henesar.  Ala.,  by  calling  to  the  attention 
of  mv  co.";cagues  his  service  to  h  s  coun- 
try and   placing   a   news   release   about 
Specialist  Oveidt  -  r  i\  the  REtor.-j: 
■Dz  K.-.Lb  SoLMER  .Aw^t;nro  Medal  foR  Co:v:iiAT 
Job 
\  DC  Kalb  Couiuv  fjluier  h:^«  v.-on  th"  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal  for  heroism  in  combat  In  Vict- 

^^He  is  Army  SpecUlist-4  Ra-j-mond  G.  Over- 
dear,  son  of  I.lr.  and  Mr-..  Harold  D.  Overdvar, 
Henagar  Route  2. 

A?rordir,g  to  a  u'Jws  release  from  Yictr.am. 


Specialist  Overdear  earned  the  "on  the  spot" 
award  of  the  medal  In  action  against  hostile 
forces  near  My  Tho. 

It  was  part  of  the  fierce  fighting  that 
erupted  when  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  first  struck  in  their  attacks 
at^almt  inaior  cities  and  nUUtury  liut;vlla- 
l^ons  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

The  21 -year-old  Alabama  soldier  became 
platoon  sergeant  after  the  regular  sergeant 
was  wounded  and  evacuated.  He  was  cited  fur 
outstanding  leadership  during  the  battle. 

He  Is  a  platoon  sergeant  In  Company  A.  3rd 
B.aialion  ol  the  9th  Inluntry  Divisions  60th 
Infantry. 

I'TIT^ST  ANirUAL  PROGRESS  REPCnT 
'by  THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  \V. 

UIEGLE.  JR. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  liiis  iJO.nt  in  the  Record  and 
include  e:-cliancous matter. 

The  .'■-PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  Michigan? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  v.as 
fa's;  elected  to  office  I  pledged  to  my  c:5n- 
.-'.iiuaits  that  at  lUc  end  of  my  first  term 
1  would  make  available  to  them  an  £-n- 
nual  proci'css  report.  Such  a  report 
would  '-ive  the  icoj^le  of  my  district  an 
oppartunitv  to  review  the  activities  and 
efforts  of  their  Congressman  over  a  1-- 
mrjnlh  i^riod. 

The  text  ot  my  nrst  annual  progres.s 
rspori  follows: 

Your  FiRs-r  A.mnual  Progress  Report  Pr.o-i 
Congressman  Don  Hiegle 

RECORD  CF  the  V  S.  IIOtJ.?E — 1 'J67 

Threw  Off  White  House  domin.-tlon— beg:in 
11  re.'^isKcrt  the  voice  ol  the  people. 

Blocked  tne  lax  incrca.'.e^-aiid  cut  fedcr..l 
•ipendir.e  bv  C  billion. 

Took  action  en  critical  s  .clal  Irsues— son  .1 
i-ecuruv.  education,  model  cities,  air  pollu- 
tion,  clean   meat   inspection,   crime   :  ghtin: 

'^0\erhauled  and  cutback  ceruan  inefficient 
i,roHr.inis.  revised  the  teacher  mrps  and  pov- 
erty progr.xm.  cutback  the  .'^pace  program, 
f..reigr  iiid.  public  works  pork  barrel. 

HoAC.er,  more  iiidepuident  thinking  is 
needed  'U  19Gd --f urtncr  spending  cuts  .::e 
iipcdeu-  we  must  prors  the  attack  on  federa. 
domination  and  Uurcitucracy— and  cverhrui 
<.r  Fcrap  ineilicient  proorrams. 

WliF.IE  WE  AIMEO  OUR  ESTOBr 

Around  the  uorld 
Crly  in  1967  I  was  sent  t5  Hr-'izU  by 
r.csidem  Johnson  to  repreLenl  the  U.S.  at 
the  inau;;uration  of  Brazil's  iic.v  ])resident. 
\V>iil°  there.  I  ex.imir.ed  ou:  loreigu  a.d  proj- 
ects—md  later  roconunended  e';an?es  and 
reductions  iu  ( ur  progr-.m.  O-ur  ;^^^'^- 
lu.iiee  finally  cut  the  foreign  ;ud  bill  o.\ 
1    biiUoa    dollars— to   its   lowest   level    in    .3 

^'' on  Vietnam  ue  have  achicv-d  the  foVou;- 


Our  5  M-.jor  prc-r.^m  revisions  to  .=lop 
wast*  m  ti-,c  U.S.  aid  in  Vietnam  were 
adopted,  including  the  l.rsl  held  audit  m  o 
ve^rs  to  correct  mismanagement. 
"  A  morthH-  Defence  Department  report  1 1 
t'-  \ppropri.t1Jons  Conmuttce  with  15 
a/at.st.c.  on  war  progress-tlils  Is  '.he  f.'^r 
virh  report  to  imy  Congressional  committee. 
\V3  :lso  roqucsud  and  nre  now  receiving  a 
r.-'Ular  report  on  67  paciflcauon  slatistics 

rrcssed  the  drive  lor  reforms  :n  i>o"^» 
V.cLu^  mci-oding  full  mob.lizauc.n.  hlgn« 
:;,xcs,    attacks    oa    corrupuen.    l-^nd   reform, 

"secured  from  the  Administration  a  strate- 
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glc  evaluation  of  South  Vietnam's  importance 
to  U.S.  security — cross-referenced  this  with 
an  Independent  assessment  by  our  U  of  M 
Vietnam  Study  Group. 

Across  the  country 
Spoke  the  voice  of  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
people  on  blocking  the  President's  tax  In- 
crease and  Instead  trimming  unnecessary  fed- 
eral spending  by  $6  billion.  Took  progressive 
action  on  matters  directly  affecting  Indi- 
vidual citizens,  tax-payers,  and  consumers. 
Streamlined  government  Information  on 
aid  to  education,  law  enforcement,  and  urban 
programs.  Your  Congressional  office  con- 
densed over  two  bufihels  of  federal  program 
Information  Into  three  streamlined  manuals 
ai!d  distributed  them  to  local  officials.  Over 
500  requests  for  these  manuals  have  come  In 
from  education  and  community  leaders  all 
across  the  nation. 

After  a  lengthy  fight  we  created  a  perma- 
nent ethics  committee  to  establish  a  tough — 
but  fair — code  of  ethics  for  all  Congressmen. 
Here  at  home 
Our  major  objective  In  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
Counties  was  to  provide  full-time  Congres- 
sional servlcfr^and  re-establish  people-to- 
people  government. 

Opened  our  Flint  downtown  office  at  425 
Detroit  St.,  open  6  days  a  week. 

"Hot-line"  phone  direct  to  Washington  for 
your  personal  use. 

Regular  communication  through  newslet- 
ters, news  coverage,  and  29  personal  trips  to 
the  district. 

A  24-hour  "crisis  watch"  during  periods  of 
international  crisis. 

On-the-scene  In  Flint  around  the  clock 
during  the  civil  unrest  last  summer. 

Worked  closely  with  local  officials  on  fed- 
eral grant  applications. 

Assisted  every  individual  who  had  any  type 
of  problem  with  the  federal  goverimient. 

We  did  our  best  in  1967 — but  with  your 
help  my  staff  and  I  will  work  to  do  better 
in  1968. 

Work  with  individual  citizeyis 
Pour  newsletters  and  one  questionnaire  to 
each  family — special  Lapeer  newsletter. 
1,704  Individual  case  problems  solved. 
22,183    letters   received   from   constituents 
ancl  answered. 

33,946  federal  information  letters  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  some  citizens  (e.g..  high 
school  seniors,  servicemen,  senior  citizens. 
teachers  of  government). 

Work  in  the  community 
83    federal    aid    projects    monitored,    in- 
cluding   Burton    Twp. — $1.5    million    water- 
sewer   project,    Flint    model    school,    Fenton 
and  Clio  urban  renewal  plans. 

1.698  letters  checking  on  local-federal  pro- 
grams and  problems. 

29  trips  home  by  Congressman — 194  meet- 
ings with  community  people  and  groups — 
thousands  of  personal  conversations. 

150  comments  on  Issues  through  local  press 
media. 

your  district   congressional  office 
6  full  days  a  week,  full  staff,  part-time  of- 
fice in  Lapeer. 

13.250  phone  calls  from  local  citizens. 
1.826  citizen  visits  with  questions  or  prob- 
lems. 

Over  200  citizens  pitched  in  their  time  and 
energy  to  bring  the  best  congressional  service 
to  our  community — they  contributed  over 
5.200  volunteer  hours  in  1967. 
Action  in  Congress 
245  votes  on  legislation — 93':  attendance 
I  House  average  85 '"r ) . 

Appropriations  Committee  assignment 
68  committee  meetings. 
6  billion  dollars  saved  by  cutting  unneces- 
sary spending,  e.g.,  space,  foreign  aid,  federal 
bureaucracy. 


National  and  world  problems 
Frequent   briefings   with   top   Administra- 
tion  officials,   e.g..   President's   tax   proposal. 
U.S.  gold  problems,  antl-balllsttc  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Weekly  special  studies  by  our  office  on 
problems  and  issues,  e.g..  crime-safety,  auto 
insurance,  veterans  benefits. 

14    special    in-depth    studies    of    different 
aspects   of    the   Vietnam   war,    e.g.,   military 
strategy,  pacification  program,  U.S.  national 
security,  analysis  of  President's  speeches. 
Votes  in  Congress 

Major  Issues: 

Extend  Elementary  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion   Acts Yes 

Elimination  of  model  cities  program.-  No 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act Y*s 

Increase  social  security  benefits Yes 

Overhaul  and  reorganize  poverty  pro- 
gram     '^^'' 

Air  pollution  controls Yes 

F>rotect  consumers  from  unfit  meat —  Yes 

Anti-riot    bill Yes 

Public  educational  TV  corporation —  Yes 
Prohibit    age    discrimination    in    em- 
ployment     Yes 

Protect    consumers    from    flammable 

fabrics T^s 

Increase  rates  on  Junk  mail Yes 

Es:ablish  Ethics  Committee Yes 

Disability  compensation  and  pensions 

■■o  Vietnam   veterans Yes 

Prohibit  desecration  of  the  Flag Yes 

Elimination  of  Teacher  Corps No 

Votes  for  economy  in  Government 
Cut  forel£,'n  aid  program  by  $1  billion--  Yes 
Cut  rent  supplement  program  by  $30 

million    Yes 

Increase  funds  for  space  program No 

$4  6   billion   public   works  "pork   bar- 
rel"     No 

Increase  in  public  debt  celling  to  $365 

billion   No 

Incre.Tse  office  expenses  for  Congress- 


No 


Reduce  spending  by  5%  in  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  Interior,  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments Yes 

Legislation  introduced 
Tax  reform — Increase  personal  exemption 
from   $600   to   $1,000,   education   tax   credit, 
close  tax  loopholes. 

New  homeownershlp  program  for  low-in- 
come families. 

Ethics  committee  for  Congressmen. 
Reform  and  modernize  election  laws. 
Social  security  benefits  based  on  cost-of- 
living. 

Combat  water  pollution  in  our  lakes  and 

rivers. 

Job  training  programs  in  private  Industry. 

Stabilize  U.S.  dairy  industry  against  for- 
eign Imports. 

Protection  for  National  Guardsmen  on 
anti-riot  duty. 

Increase  p>o6tal  rates  on  Junk  mall. 

Prohibit  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

YEAR   1968 — MOVING  AHEAD 

Our  system  of  self  government  must  show 
it  can  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  citizens. 

We  must  find  new  ways  to  tap  the  re- 
sources and  abilities  of  every  citizen  in  order 
to  find  new  answers  to  our  toughest  prob- 
lems. We  can  and  must  build  a  new  confi- 
dence in  public  leadership  "of  the  people." 
This  Job  belongs  to  every  citizen.  This  is  our 
biggest  challenge  and  we  must  take  it  on 
together. 

I  lu-ge  you  to  exercise  your  opportunity  to 
participate  in  self-government.  Y&ur  Govern- 
ment— at  the  local,  state  and  federal  level — 
will  only  be  as  good  as  you  make  it.  As  your 
voice  in  Washington,  I  need  and  want  your 
views. 

AS   YOUR  VOICE  IN  CONGRESS 1   NEED  YOTJS 

IDEAS   AND   HELP 

1.  How  Did  We  Measure  Up  Last  Tear? 
A.  Please  give  me  your  frank  comments  on 
any  or  all  aspects  of  our  Job. 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor  No  opinion 


Newsletter?  questionnaire 

Stands  on  isiues      -- 

Votes  on  leaisl.ition 

Helping  ^ol.e  constituent  problems 
Owernli  conduct  ethical  I'etiavior 
Service  to  llie  District 


B  What  constructive  criticisms  or  other  Mr.  PEPPER  (at  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  HUN- 
comments  would  you  make?  GATE),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


2.  How    Can    We    Do 
Year? 

I  welcome  .my  ideas  you  liave 


A    Better    Job    This 


3.  Would  You  Uke  to  Help  In  Your  District 
Congressional  Office? 

Flint or  Lapeer 

Please  mall  your  comments  to:  Congress- 
man Donald  \V.  Riegle.  Jr..  1408  Longworth 
House     Office     Building,     Washington,     D.C. 
20515. 
Optional: 

Your  Name   

Address   ■* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  for  35  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hagan  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yates  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  to  follow  Mr. 
Bennett  on  S.  793. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  QuiE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Drown  of  Ohio. 
Mr  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.    Broyhill    of    Virginia    in    two 
in.stances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.    SCHNEEBELI. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  ZWACH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Felly  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Find. 

I  The  followina;  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hung  ATE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  (jREEN  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 

Mr.-'JOELSON. 

Mr.   Rogers  of  Colorado  in   two   in- 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Gathings  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  FBkASER. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  mstances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  trulv  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowing  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  536.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Chilocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation;  and 

HR  14743  An  act  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of   1890. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S  989.  An  act  to  provide  improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

3  J  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
i.i  this  Nation  as  required  by  their  congres- 
i.onal  charter. 


that  that  committee  did  on  March  14, 
1968  present  to  the  President,  for  hi.';  ai)- 
proval  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  l^Ho  >  - 
ing  title: 

HR  2901.  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  Hiver  in  the  Stues 
of  North  Dakoln  and  ^outh  Dakol:»  us  Lake 
Oahe. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  !:ov;  ,'d,iourn. 

The  motion  was  agrtod   lo;   aeci  ci- 
in-ly  'at  4  o'clock  and  i  ir.i.iut^  p.m.i, 
the    House    adjourned   until    tomorrow-. 
Tuesday,  March  Ht,  lOi;"    at  12  o  clu-.c 
noon,  ^^___«______ 

OATH  OF  omk;:^: 
The  oath  of  office  icquired  by  the  .s;.;lh 
article  of  the  Constitmira  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May   13.   1384   '23  Stat.  22i, 
to  be  administered  to  M-mbers  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  I'epresentalivcs, 
the  text  of  v.hirh  i.s  ciuiird  in  .section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revis'^d  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows :  _       , 
"I  A  B.  do  solemnly  :,\vear  ■  or  affirm ) 
that  1  will  .suprort  and  dofmd  the  Con- 
stitution of   ihc    United   States  ngam.st 
all  enemies,  foreipn  inici  domestic;  tnat 
I  will  bear  ti-ue  f"ith  and  allegiance  lo 
the  .same:    thai   1   take   this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  i-i.ntal  re-senTtion 
or  purpose  of  cva:;ion:  and  that  I  will 
well  and  raitl-ifully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  offic-  on   v  "-ich   I  cm  about  to 
enter.  So  liel!:^  me  Gnd." 
has  been  subscribed  to   in  person   and 
filed  in  duplicaie  wi.h  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  'he  90th  Congress,  pir.'- 
suant  to   Public   Law   412   of   the   80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revi-sed  Statutes  of  the 
United  .States"  (U.S.C.  title  2.  .-^ec.  25). 
approved  February  18.  1948;  Charles  H. 
Griffin.  Third  District.  Mi5Kis::;1ppi. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr    BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


Urder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1645  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  refunds  and 
credits  of  internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  G405  of  the  Intornal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  283);  to 
the  Committee  on  W?\-s  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1646  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  of  domes- 
tic banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors;  to 
the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

1647  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No  3  of  1967  so  as  to  Increase  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


ir48  \  Ic-tu-  from  the  FfTrtr.ry.  EvpoV- 
impr.rt  Hank  wt  Washinct  .n.  transmitting 
.,  ropnn  of  the  amount  of  Eyp.rt -Import 
Hank  -nFuranco  and  fuiaran^ces  iR.<;ued  m 
J;in'uirv  1968  in  cuunecilcn  wiih  .  xpi.rt:;  to 
\„-oslavla  -..nd  Rumania.  i,v.r.so.,nt  to  the 
ury.i'-,lons  of  title  III  uf  the  1  .rcitin  A.ssisU- 
.,nce  and  Related  Agenclvs  .\pi>r..!.nalK,n  A^t 
of  n>6ll,  and  to  the  ITeskk-iUiM  detcrmli-ii- 
tlon  of  February  1.  v.iC4;  to  --he  Conuniltco 
on  f'rcijn  Atlairs 

1649  A  U-v.iT  trom  the  Ci)mp'.r..lUT  Oci>- 
rral  of  the  United  States,  irm-n-iLUinr  .:  r. - 
norl  of  ,ieed  lor  change  in  melliod  of  ctii.- 
uviinK  the  L'st  oi  power  hold  I..r  con.iiuTCUil 
miri.Ves.  Mi-.s -ur.  B.islr.  project  Bare  a.  <. 
ru-clanii.l:o.i.  D.-parlmeul  if  the  Interior:  t  ) 
,lu   Coiuinlt.ot  on  OaM-rniiU'nt  O.JvTatuirs. 

u;50  A  letter  li-om  tli-  Secret.iry,  bmii  i- 
<onlan  I...-Mti.tion,  inmsmiiting  ..  dra.t  ■■. 
proposed  loplElation  to  cstabli^Oi  ii  National 
Memori.-.l  l^  Wc-Jdrov.-  Wilson  in  the  .Smltli- 
soni;.n  Insiituiion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se   .'Vdiiiinii.trati.in 

11351  A  l.-iter  troin  the  Cc.mnubhioi.i-r.  lo- 
di.n  Cliilms  Comiiiisslor..  lran.=miit:nr  .i 
report  lh:.l  procerdings  :.:.v.'  :''''\''"fj 
concluded  v.ith  r.^'^pect  f;  docKet  No.  160 
The  C,.;k  Nation  ri'iintiff.  s  The  hnU-d 
states  <.f  Avwrica  D.'icnrtavt .  pursuant  to 
'the  rrovlMoi.s  or  CO  S.lat.  1055;  25  U.S^C.  7m. 
to   the   Committee   on    Interior   and   Iiisul..r 

;65J  A  letter  from  the  A.s^i.st.uu  .Secre- 
t.rv  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  icport 
of  "the  rerelpt  of  an  application  lor  ::  loan 
irom  the  Cimeron  Coui.ty  W.iter  Control  i:nd 
improvcmm-  District  No.  4  of  S.mta  M:.rla. 
Tex  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  .small  Reclamatinn  Projects  .\rl 
<,(  1950:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ..no 
Insular  Aflairs.  ,   ..  „ 

1653  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tnc 
Ii.ieri  ■'•  tr  oismlttinp  a  report  on  the  activi- 
lies  of  ,  xpeiiditures  by.  .ind  donations  to 
the  Clinrles  R  Pvobert-son  Lignite  R-'senrch 
Labnrat'-irv  of  lUe  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Cirand 
Forks  N  'Dak.  1  jv  the  calendar  year  19b7. 
pursuant  TO  the  provisions  of  02  Stat._  05:  to 
the  C'onunutec   on   Interior  and   lnsu..tr  A.- 

''l654.  A  leti.-r  irfin  the  Coti  missioncr.  In- 
dim  Claims  Commission,  ir.m.smittinK  a  re- 
port that  procerdmys  i.ave  '/<••">,''■';">' 
concluded  with  respect  v  d(K-ket  No  IJ-i. 
77'.'  KvK-apan  Tr-bc  <'i  Kansas.  Tlir  hirlapon 
Tribe  of  Oklahovin.  The  Kirkapoo  ^afa,". 
,.£  al  Prnt.onrrs  v.  The  Vniled  States  <V 
Amerjca  Defendant  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
Mons  of  CO  .suit.  1055;  25  U.S  C  TOt;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs 

1655  A  letter  from  the  Chairnu.n.  rc'L^ral 
Coiiuuunlcations  Commi.ssion.  transmitting 
the  ;ns:  :Oinual  i.-port  of  the  Co.nmu-'.  ' 
eovcnnr  fi-^^eal  ver.r  endlnc  June  3f).  196  c  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  .'-nd  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1656  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the  I..- 
teru-ir.  transnuttinp  a  report  co\eniig  eiii- 
olovee  claims  in  liscal  year  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  provisioits  of  31  U.S.C.  240  et  .-eq  .  rJ 
St  \t   "M'l    t  •>  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidivu.r-. . 

1657  A  letter  from  the  Commis^^sinncr.  Ini- 
nvration  and  Naturalization  Service,  t-  -S. 
Department  of  Justice,  iran.^mltuni?  report", 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accora- 
oia  certim  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  chissification.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d  -  of  jhc  Jniml- 
gnition  and  Nationality  Act  as  ..mended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judici.'.ry 

1658  A  letter  from  the  President.  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  transmittuie  tnc  aud..ccl 
financial  statement  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  <"  1 
.^rncriai  for  the  year  1967.  pursuant  to  tne 
provisions  of  Public  Law  84-988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1659.  A  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  Tr.;:^,- 
portation.  l-'ansmitting  a  draft  c-f  proposed 
legislation  to  ii^crease  the  limiuuion  of  t.ie 
number  of  officers  for  the  C^^-^G^-^^'''  ^° 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    .ind 

Fisheries. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT; 
HR.   15999.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  set  iiside  an  appropriate  area 
within  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  cremated  remains;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Machen.  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  GuDE.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
H.R.  16000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  conBtruc- 
tlon  of  certain  routes  on  the  IntersUite  Sys- 
tem   in    the    District    of    Columbia;    to    the 
Committee  on  Pxibllc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 
HR    16001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  producers  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  na- 
tional  security,    public   protection,    meeting 
International    commitments,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BfiVILL : 
•H.R.    16002.   A   bill   to   amend   section    103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  status  of  interest  in  in- 
dustrial development  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  16003.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  pay  compensation  for  moving  ex- 
penses and  related  costs  incurred  by  tenants 
displaced  from  Federally  owned  or  Federally 
acquired  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

BvMr.FINO: 
H.R.  16004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  ot  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  direct 
housing  loans  to  veterans  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  private  capital  Is  not  generally 
available,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R*16005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  oil 
shale   development   program,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HH.  16006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HR.  16007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to   the  (obligation  of 
Federal-aid    highway    funds    apportioned    to 
the    States:    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

BvMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  16008.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  progr.im  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of 
potatoes  and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  16009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act    to    provide    that   the   limitation 
(added  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of    1967)    on    the    number   of   children   who 
may  receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children   under  title  IV  shall  not  apply  be- 
fore the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  16010.   A   bill   to    Impose,   under   cer- 
tain conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal 
ores  or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
IJ.R.  16011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 


Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
occupational  and  student  deferments,  phys- 
ical and  mental  standards  for  induction, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  .Services. 

Bv  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  R.  16012  A  bill  to  auUiorize  the  pur- 
ch.iiie,  sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long- 
term  leasing  of  land  by  the  Swinomlsh  In- 
dian Tribal  Community,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AS'alrs. 

Bv  Mr.  MI.NTSH: 
H  R.  16013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   .States   Cude   to   provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  be  en- 
titled to  educational  benetits  under  any  law 
admini.'itered   by   the  Veterans'   Administra- 
tion  who  did   not   utilize   their  entitlement 
may  transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  ( for  him- 
self. Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr. 
Hawkins.     Mr.     William    D.    Ford, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Bur- 
I      TON    ot    California,    Mr.    Cohelan, 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.  16014.   A   bill   to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural   employees,  and  to  permit 
certain    provisions    in    agreements    between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  16015.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act.   as   amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  16016.  A  bill   to   extend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Trade    Development    and    Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  16017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abujidant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity svstems  and  encouraging  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  clue  regard  for  the  proper  con- 
servation of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; tT  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

'  Bv  Mr.  RON.\N: 
H.R.  16018.  A  bill  to  impose,  under  certain 
conditions,  .mport  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting  do- 
mestic  production   of   such  articles;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R.  16019.  A    bill    making    an    appropria- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out 
the   BilinE;ual    Education    .^ct   for   the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropri.itions. 

H  R.  1G020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  lor  the  postponement 
of  the  eifecr.ve  date  en  the  limiUition  on  the 
number  ox  children  with  respect  to  whom 
Federal  payments  may  be  made  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  fiunilies  with  dependent 
children;    to    the    Committee   on   Ways   an<i 

Means. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 

H.R.  Iu021.  .\  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Coae,  to  equai.ze  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equ.U  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purpose^;;  tj  the  Comm.ttee  on-  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  M;-.  SHIPLEY: 

H  P..  16022.  A  bill  to  iaipoie,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal 
ores  or  metals  daring  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HR.  16023.   A  bi;i   to  .lutiiorize  and  faster 


Joint  rates  for  international  transportation 
of  property,  to  faclUUte  the  transportation 
of  such  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  16024.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
act  of  .September  30.  1965.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR.  16025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Codo  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation and  educati -nal  assistance  for  widows 
of  veterans,  to  make  certain  widows  and  chil- 
dren eligible  for  care  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  and  to  change  the  limita- 
tion on  the  periods  of  educational  assistance 
available  under  part  III  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16026.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  to  extend  benefits  under  such  chapter 
to  certain  persons  on  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16027.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  16028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  amend  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  an'l  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  16029.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  16030.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control   Act  of    1950  to  authorize 
the  President,  In  time  of  actual  war.  sum- 
marily   to    suspend    and.    after    hearing,    to 
remove  certain  civilian  employees  from  office 
or   employment  in  the   executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  16031.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase  the 
penalties  for  unlawful  acts  involving  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.J.  Res.  1174.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1  as  Youth  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•      By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.J.  Res.  1175.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Con.  Res.  703.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Tenzeb,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Gardner, 
Mr.  AsHBROOK,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  Lukens.  Mis.  Green  of  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  704.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
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gress  to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  In  rf  P^^t  to 
U.S  policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.   Olsen.   Mr.   Udall,  Mr. 
Daniels,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Pool,    Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hanley, 
■     Mr   CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr'    WHITE.    Mr.    William    D.   Ford, 
W   Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Brasco)  : 
H   Con.  Res.  705.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of   the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
united  States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere  In  obtaining  suitable  employment 
to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil 

Service. 

Bv  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  706.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
nressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ^at^  the 
tlx-exeLpt  status  of  Interest  on  industna 
devement  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  aSlstratlve  action:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania. 

h     Con     Res     707.    Concurrent    resolution 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  leve 
of    U.S.    forces   should   not   be    increased    In 
Vietnam  without  the  explicit  consent  of  tlie 
Congirees;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

^^^'   By    Mr.    HARVEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BURTON   of  California,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California.     Mr.     Gubser,     Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Johnson     of     Cali- 
fornia  Mr.  Leogett,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr   Rees,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr  Waldie.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
•     Mr'  ROTH.  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.  Mr. 
O'Haba    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Railsback, 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL,    Mt.    Shriver.    Mt. 
CowGEB,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H  Con  Res.  708.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
oulrlng  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
Sss  to  coLlder  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  in  respect 
to   U.S.   poUcles   m   southeast   Asia;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY:  ,.   „  ♦„ 

H   Con   Res.  709.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
nrovide  for  the   affirmation  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  and  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ples of  subjugated  nations;  to  the  Commit- 
"  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  Con  Res.  710.  Concurrent  resoluUon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
^ax^exempt  status  of  Interest  on  Industna 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr   MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr    E.WES.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  EscH,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr     Vander    J.\gt.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr. 
CoNYERS.    Mr.    Fraser.    Mr.    Nelsen. 
Mr.    Battin.    Mr.    Cahill.    Mr.    Hel- 
STOSKI.  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  F.^RBSthin.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, anci  Mr.  Goodelli  : 
H   Con   Res.  711.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  cunimittees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  coiislder  and  report  whether  further 
congressional   action  is   desirable  in  respect 
to   U.S.    policies   in   Southeast   Asia;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  ( for 
'lumselt,  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Eu-berg. 
Mr  Fulton  ot  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Peiin.sylvaaia.  Mr.  Moor- 
Hz\D  Mr.  Rhodes  o:  Peiinsyivania, 
Mr.  .SAVt-OK.  Mr.  Vv'ATiiiNs.  Mr. 
Whalley.     Mr.     Brock,     Mr.     Kuy- 

KENDAI.L,     Mr.     QUILLEN.     Mr.     BUSH, 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wampler, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mrs.  May  i  : 
H  Con  Res  712.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  m  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  Con  Res.  713.  Concurrent  resoK'tion  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  interest  on  industna 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
un  W.iy.^  and  Meunr. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H     Res.     1102.     Resolution     to    urge     the 
President  to  release  the  highway  trust  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

320  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  Federal  participation  in  aid  to 
famines  with  dependent  children  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


Bv  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  R  16032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allison 
Jean   Fcrnandes;    to   the  Conmiittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

BV  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR  lbo'd3.  A   bill   for   the   relief  ot   Anna 
Liyuori;  ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
UvMr.AYRES: 
H  R   16034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  \  ladimir 
Vujic;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  C.-i^EY: 
UK   16U35.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Triponia  Arlieiid.i;  to  t.ie  Committee  on  fic 

■^"hr:Tgu36.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Nicolo 
RuligUai.c;  to  the  Committee  vn  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  CRAMER: 

n  R  li;037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
G.  Junghans;  to  me  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

HR  10038.  A  bill  ror  llie  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco f.uglierl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

diciarv. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HR.  16039.  A    I'ill   I'T   the   relief    o!    B     J 
Carney  ^  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HR    16040.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  B    J. 
Carney  cv;  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. „ 
Bv  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R   16041.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Glov-anui 
Cameretli;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  REES:  ,,  , 

V  R  16042  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.'  Joseph  Gershon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  WALDIE: 
HR   16043    A    bni    lor    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Maximnu.   Garabiles:    to   the  Committee   on 
tiie  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

''63  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  the  city 
of^MilUale.  Calif.,  relative  to  formulation  o. 
-'  policv  of  jeace  in  Vletman  and  an  orderly 
withdrawal  from  the  pre.sent  untenable  posi- 
tion of  the  united  States;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Foreign  Allairs. 

264.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
p-rk  Fla..  relative  t-i  a  war  jirolits  lax;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Monrfay,  March  18,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o-clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 

^^e  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  trust- 
ing only  in  Thy  mercy  would  we  seek 
Thy  face.  Grant  us  the  grace  to  keep  our 
hearts  with  diligence,  knowing  that  out 
of  them  are  the  issues  of  life. 

In  these  days  of  tension  and  crisis,  as 
we  gird  the  might  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
of  our  alUes,  to  defend  threatened 
liberties,  may  we  take  care  to  strengthen 
the  spiritual  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy, knowing  that  without  these  verities 
\.e  but  Ijiyld  on  sinking  sand. 

As  today's  discords  bombard  our  ears, 
we  are  grateful  for  friendships  which 
stand  all  tests,  for  music  which  gives 


wings  to  our  spirits,  for  truth  which 
breaks  the  shackles  of  error,  and  for  hu- 
man beacons  of  righteousness  where 
Thou  dost  show  sufficient  of  Thy  lignt 
for  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by. 
Give  us,  O  God,  the  strength  to  build 

The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love. 

Whose  ways  are  brotherhood ; 
And  where  the  sun  that  shineth  is 

God's  grace  for  human  good. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  light  and  the  truth.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  March  15,  1968.  be  dispensed 
with. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call 
of  the  legislative  calendar,  under  the 
VIII,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  mmutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoTB  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  tfie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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H.R.  538.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Chllocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla..  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation; 

H.R.  14743.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  tor  Feder.^l  Reserve  notes  and 
for  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  ot 
1890;  and 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
Boy  Scouts  m  America  to  serve  the  youth  ot 
this  Nation  as  required  by  their  congressional 
charter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerlrwill  eaH  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  event  that  a  request  should  be 
made  to  clear  the  floor  of  all  tuiauthor- 
^ized  personnel  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Tom  Korologos.  an  employee  of  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  unless  specifically  excluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Roads  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate   the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   of   Export-Import   Bank   of   Wash- 
ington 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  (if  Washington,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  .amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  is- 
t.ued  m  January  1968  in  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
totaled  *3.698  and  $2,547,  respectively;  to 
the    Committee   on   Appropriations. 

Klport  of  Comptroller  General 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  change  In 
method  of  computing  the  cost  of  power 
sold  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Project,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  March  18, 
1968  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  op  the  Secret.^sv  of  the  Inteeior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Qrand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmittlnK.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  cov- 
ering all  employee  claims  of  the  Department 
in  the  fiscal  vear  1967  with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magntjson.  by  request)  : 
.S  3182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term 
leasing  of  land  by  the  Swinomlsh  Indian 
Tribal  Community,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A  ff  3  i  rs 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  3183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G 
Rama    Gupta;     to    the    Committee    on 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3184.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  U.S.  marshals:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  to  which  was 
referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  dated  March  7,  1968,  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Sri 
the 


S  3182— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  PURCHASE,  SALE, 
EXCHANGE,  MORTGAGE,  AND 
LONG-TERM  LEASING  OF  LAND 
BY  THE  SWINOMISH  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  land  by  the  Swi- 
nomlsh Tribal  Community,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Swlnomish  Indian  Senate  anr"  the 
Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
grant  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity new  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  the  land  re- 
sources of  the  Swinomish  Reservation. 

Mr.  Tandy  Wilbur,  business  manager 
of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
mimity,  and  Mr.  Dewe.-  Mitchell,  chair- 
man of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Senate, 
have  informed  me  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the 
tribal  community.  One  source  of  increas- 
ing income  is  through  the  development 
and  leasing  of  tribal  property,  particu- 
larly tribal  tidelands.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3182)  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  land  by  the  Swino- 
mish Indian  Tribal  Community,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


* 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIOr^  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S.  989.  An  act  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    METCALP: 

S.  3178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor- vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  See  Ting 
Lip  Lee  (Stan  Lee);  and 

S.  3180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gim  Hum 
Loy  (Jim  Louie);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

•    By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  3181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3184— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  OP 
U.S.  MARSHAI^ 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  last  ses- 
sion I  introduced  S.  1277  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  This  bill  would  have  up- 
graded the  deputy  U.S.  marshals  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appcantment  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals by  the  Attorney  General.  Since  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  taken  administrative  ac- 
ticm  which  substantially  improved  the 
conditions  of  employment  for  the  deputy 
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marshals.  However,  there  is  still  a  need 
for  change  in  the  appointment  procedure 
for  U.S.  marshals.  The  bill  which  I  am 
now  introducing  will  provide  that  change. 

The  U.S.  marshal  is  an  officer  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  performs  hichly 
responsible  and  extremely  hazardous 
tasks  associated  with  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  throuLihout  the  country.  He 
serves  civil  and  criminal  processes,  makes 
arrests,  and  performs  other  major  lesial 
functions  all  closely  alined  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  supervised  and  di- 
rected by  him.  This  bill  recognizes  this 
relationship  nnd  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  U.S.  marshal  by  the  At- 
torney General  who  would  utilize  civil 
service  criteria  in  making  his  appoint- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  aiipropri.Ttely  referred  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3184)  relatinu  lo  ti.e  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilnuar  n/ 
neprescntatnts  of  the  United  Slatrs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ui 
section  561  (a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  p mended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(al  The  .'Attorney  General  .-hall  appoint 
a  United  States  marshal  for  each  judicial 
district." 

(b)  Section  S61(b)  of  .^uch  title  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  565  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  sectional  anr.ly.sis  :  t  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  ?\\rh  titin  :  ;  iiir.cndrd 
by  changing 

"565.  Vacancie.=  ." 
to  read 

"565.  Repealed." 

Sec.  2.  la)  Section  2i(b)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  as  amended  (64  .Stat.  390;  48 
U.S.C.  1424b(b)).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  President  .shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate,  a 
United  St.-.tes  attorney  lor  Guam  to  whose 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  shall  apply." 

ibi  Section  24  ot  tuch  .'Vet  is  further 
amended  Ijy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   (d)   as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  .sliall  nppoint 
a  United  States  marshal  for  Guam  to  whose 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  37  ot  titlo  28. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  45(a|  of  Utle  3  o;  the 
C.xnal  Zone  Code  is  amended  to  re;id  as 
follows : 

"la)  The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  whose  office  the  provisions  of 
chapter  37  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Code." 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(C)  Section  45(e)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  re.id  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  ap{X)intment  iind  tenure  of  depu- 
ties   and    clerical    assistants    of    the    United 
States  marshal  are  subject  to  section  562  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code." 
CXIV 429— Part  6 


(d)  The  caption  of  section  45  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  re.id: 

",  15.  Appointment,  leave,  .^nd  residence  ot 
United  St.ites  n^.^^shal;  deputies  and 
;'Ssistants." 
le'i  Tlie  fe:-tiun.il  aniilysis  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  1  of  such  title  Is 
iinicndcd  by  i  h.u".MiB  title  45  t-i  read: 
"45.  Anpolnlment.    leave,    ;ind    residence    of 
United  States  marshal:   deputies  and 
a=si.sl  lilts." 
Sr.c.   4,    A    United   .'-tue.s    ni:ir.-.h:a    fcrvins 
under    a    Pri-sidDnti;il    appointment    on    the 
d;ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act  i^h.-ill  be  c<jV- 
rred  into  the  tomprtilivo  ftvIct  under  iitle 
5.    United    States   Code,    upon    passing    such 
;.iu(.iblp  ',:i.!ii-..mi>e'.ilr.v  (.  x.iniiu.ition  :'S   the 
Civil   Service  Communion   miiy  prescribe. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    622 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  th.nt,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MornovAl  bo  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3015)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  nat'onal  safety 
pioi-'iam  to  reduce  boatmc  accidents,  and 
doath.s  and  injuries  resulting  thi'-efrom. 

Tiie  PRECIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  :.IETCALP\  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmnnimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printina,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Cimr.cul  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  '..'eiai  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  farming  losses  incurred  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm  in- 
come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

:vTr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
print'rrr,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
f:-om  Kew  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2934)  to 
assst  tire  States  in  rai.sing  revenues  by 
making  more  uniform  tiie  incidence  and 
rate  of  tax  imposed  by  States  on  the 
severance  oi  minerals. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/iih.out 
ctaject.on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Clark  i 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  .lointly.  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 266,  supra,  which  w  as  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AViloNPMr.NT  NO    623 

Mr.  CLAliK  >  fnr  himself.  Mr.  C«pe. 
Mr.  SroNn.  Mr.  Mi->rse.  nnd  Mr.  H\t- 
field)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  !  loposed  by  thim.  jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  L'GG,  supra,  whicii  weic 
ordered  to  lie  on   the  table  t>nd  to  be 

ininted. 

A   :knd.v.knt  no   c24 

Mr.  CLARK  .'■-ubmitted  amcndm;nts. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate Resoluti(^n  266.  .--upra.  which  were 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  nnd  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  ALLOW  A 
CREDIT  AGAINST  INCOME  TAX  TO 
INDIVIDUALS  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PENSES INCURRED  IN  PROVIDING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— AMEND- 

MENTS 

/.:.:i.Ni,:.-:  NT  :.o   .  -i 

Mr.  HAI^TKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  i  rono.sed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S.  833'  to  amend  the  InU^mal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  ndividuals  lor 
certain  cxpentes  incun\d  m  providing 
higer  cducat.on.  which  were  referred  to 
the  Commut^e  on  i mancc  t.nd  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT  FOR 
MEMBERS.  OFFICERS.  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SENATE- 
AMENDMENT 

.•.MENDMENT    NO.     f.  1  o 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  resolution  <S.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
.Senate,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    617 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
Resolution  266,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    KOS.    618    THROUGH    621 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  Resolution  266,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXCISE  TAX  RATES— AMENDMENTS 

amendment;    ;.03.  G26     IHROUCH    C28 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ol  Delaware  submitted 
three  amendment.-^,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  '11  R.  15414'  to 
continue  the  existine  excise  lax  rates  on 
connnunic.'.tion  services  i:nd  en  automo- 
bile;?, and  to  r  pply  more  p.cnerally  t:ic 
provLsions  i elating  to  payments  of  esti- 
maied  tax  by  corporations,  which  were 
ordeixd  to  lie  on  the  t;ible  .nd  lo  be 
printed. 

ENROLLED  EILLS  SIGIvED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  March  13.  19P8. 
the  President  nro  tempore  .«i^ncd  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  14743)  to  climin:.!-:^ 
the  reserve  requirement.^  for  Federal  Rt- 
senc  note.'  and  lor  r..S.  notes  and  Trcas- 
ui-y  notes  ct  1890.  -Jiich  had  previously 
been  .cipned  by  the  Speaker  ot  the  How^c 
of  Represent.ttives. 


NOTICE  OF   HE.^RING  ON  NOMINA- 
1'ION  OF  OTTO  KERNER.  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE. 
SEVENTH  CIRCUIT 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  pive  notice  that  a  public  h.ear- 
ing    has    been    scheduled    for    Tuesday, 
March  26,  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois,  to 
be   U.S.   circuit    judge,   seventh   circ.iit, 
vice.  Win  G.  Knoch.  retired. 
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At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr. Thurmond]. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTEREST 
RATE  CEILINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  29,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  will  hold  heaiinsjs 
on  S.  3133,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  for  the  authority  of  the 
appropriate  supervisory  agencies  to  regu- 
late the  maximum  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  time  and  savings  deposits.  On  that 
same  day,  the  subcommittee  will  also  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2923,  a  bill  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

On  Monday,  April  1  and  Tuesday,  April 
2,  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions will  hold  hearings  on  S.  3001.  a 
bill  which  requires  the  appropriate  su- 
pervisory agencies  to  issue  regulations  on 
security  measures. 

On  Wednesday,  April  3.  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2959.  a 
bill  to  increase  insurance  of  savings  and 
loan  accounts  and  bank  deposits  of  pub- 
lic units. 

All  of  the  preceding  hearings  will  take 
place  in  room  5302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  wishinq:  to  testify  on  any  of  the 
above  bills  should  contact  Mr.  Kenneth 
McLean,  professional  staff  member. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


TWO-PRICE  SYSTEM  ON  GOLD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  weekend  I  noticed  that 
monetary  authorities  of  a  number  of  na- 
tions, cooperating  with  the  United  States, 
met  and  agreed  to  what  is  called  a  two- 
price  system  on  gold.  I  am  personally 
happy  to  see  this  arrangement,  based  on 
the  press  accounts  I  have  seen  up  to  this 
point.  It  is  the  kind  of  arrangement 
which  I  have  suggested  makes  good  sense 
as  a  first  step  in  meeting  the  crises  facing 
a  great  niunber  of  nations  with  regard 
to  the  gold  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  if  it  had  been  made 
clear  that  the  major  trading  nations  of 
this  world  have  no  interest  in  buying  any 
more  gold  for  monetary  purposes  or  for 
other  purposes,  those  who  venture  in  the 
gold  hoarding  business  and  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  make  a  run  on  the 
gold  supply  of  the  United  States  and 
other  trading  nations  would  find  that 
their  speculation  was  a  bad  mistake  and 
they  would  stand  to  lose  their  money. 

I  think  that  those  who  wish  to  specu- 
late in  that  fashion  should  take  a  risk. 
Oui-  policy  with  respect  to  buying  and 
selling  should  be  such  that  tliOse  who 
buy  great  amounts  of  gold  in  excels  of 
their  needs,  to  store  it  under  the  mat- 
tress or  to  bury  ij  in  the  ground,  should 
face  the  prospect  of  vei-y  heavy  losses.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  price  go  far  be- 
low  $35   an   ounce.   When   the   United 


States  and  other  trading  nations  take 
the  attitude  they  have  enough  gold  for 
the  purposes  in  mind,  and  have  no  inter- 
est in  buying  any  more,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  could  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  price  would  come  down  to 
less  than  $35  an  ounce. 

I  favor  a  program  where  the  United 
States  no  longer  buys  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce  so  that  speculators  would  take  the 
risk  that  told  is  not  worth  speculating  in 
as  a  commodity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  it 
comes  to  trading  with  friendly  nations, 
or  nations  which  are  joined  with  us  in 
a  cooperative  undertaking,  it  might  be 
desirable  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  rec- 
ognize S35  an  ounce  as  the  price  of  gold 
already  on  hand. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana with  recard  to  the  gold  situation. 
I  was  iiappy  to  see  that  in  the  agree- 
ment reached  over  the  weekend  these 
seven  central  bank  heads  agreed  defi- 
nitely that  there  would  be  no  purchase 
of  gold  at  any  price  by  any  of  the  cen- 
tral banks.  Tliey  also  agreed  that  if  any 
central  bank,  cither  among  them  or  out- 
side, sold  any  of  its  monetary  gold  in  the 
free  market,  that  bank  would  be  cut 
off  to  any  future  access  to  gold  held  by 
these  seven  central  banks. 

As  far  as  its  effect  on  our  free  market 
economy  is  concerned,  our  American 
gold  miners  will  now  get  the  benefit  of 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  gold.  They 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  gold  abroad  at 
the  higher  price  if  there  is  any  gold 
sold  abroad.  But  when  they  sell  gold 
inside  the  United  States,  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  that  were  in 
existence  before  the  agreement  was  en- 
tered into.  They  can  only  sell  gold  into 
distributing  points  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  prohibition 
against  the  holding  of  gold  by  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  still  in  effect. 

The  world'.s  use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  in 
industry,  and  in  the  dental  profession  is 
much  less  than  the  amount  of  gold  the 
speculators  have  forced  into  the  free 
market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  speculators  can 
only  continue  to  sell  gold  to  each  other 
or  they  can  sell  it  for  these  commercial 
and  artistic  uses  and  with  a  lack  of  ulti- 
mate market  equal  to  the  amount  of  free 
gold  in  the  world  now,  the  free  price  of 
gold  must  fall.  How  long  it  would  take  to 
get  below  $35  an  ounce  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  would  think  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
it  could  go  below  $35. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  buy  time  in 
which  the  trading  nations  of  the  free 
world  can  reorganize  their  method  of 
settling  their  international  balances,  and 
we  have  also  drastically  cooled  off  the 


great  excitement.  We  have  not  done  any 
damage  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  inside  the  United  States.  We  have 
moved  to  maintain  accessibiUty  of  the 
dollar  in  exchange  for  other  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

I  hope  the  problem  will  simmer  down 
and  that  we  can  get  to  other  long-range 
plans.  .       . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  personally  voted  against  the  roll  back 
of  the  gold  cover  because  I  wanted  as 
much  pressure  as  possible  on  this  Nation 
to  start  doing  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
done  by  this  agreement.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  constructive  step  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  we  had  not  rolled 
back  the  gold  cover,  this  step  could  never 
have  been  taken. 

The  final  vote  last  week  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  votes  we  have  cast. 
It  was  good  that  the  vote  was  close,  but 
it  would  have  been  tragic  if  it  had  gone 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
little  footnote.  I  think  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
reached  over  the  weekend  on  gold,  we  are 
very  definitely  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends.  We  are  dependent  on  their  good 
nature  and  their  good  will  to  maintain 
this  agreement. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this  agreement 
was  not  easily  reached,  and  that  they 
must  have  attached  some  conditions  and 
assurances.  It  is  pretty  obvious  to  guess 
that  one  of  those  conditions  was  the  re- 
quirement that  we  put  our  domestic  fis- 
cal house  in  order.  I  think  we  are  a 
little  shortsighted  if  we  look  only  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  because 
that,  in  part  at  least,  is  the  result  of  our 
internal  domestic  deficits.  The  speed  with 
which  the  administration  has  begun  to 
move  since  the  weekend  to  try  to  get 
the  tax  bill  through,  and  the  fact  that 
the  administration  is  beginning  to  talk, 
now,  about  reduction  in  expenses,  would 
indicate  to  me  that  we  are  seeing  a 
classic  example  of  the  way  that  gold  can 
exert  a  disciplinary  effect  on  a  govern- 
ment. I  think  if  we  ignore  the  warning 
signals,  and  our  friends  should  decide  to 
withdraw  their  support  of  us  and  with- 
draw from  the  agreement  made  yester- 
day, we  would  really  be  in  serious  trou- 
"ble. 

I  believe  we  are  committed  to  these  for- 
eign countries,  these  foreign  central 
bankers,  on  whom  the  international 
strength  of  the  dollar  depends,  to  do  for 
us  what  we  should  have  done  internally 
a  long  time  ago.  So,  to  that  extent,  we 
are  no  longer  the  masters  of  our  own 
destiny  as  far  as  taxes  and  expense  re- 
ductions are  concerned. 
^r.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  we  were  able  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment over  the  weekend  with  the  central 
banks  of  Europe. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
that  this  action  is  merely  buying  time, 
not  only  for  the  central  banks  to  work 
out  a  better  plan,  but  also  buying  time 
in  our  country  to  put  our  financial  house 
in  order. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
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that  this  crisis  was  brought  about  large- 
ly as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  British  pound  and  the  American 
dollar,  and  this  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  has  developed  from  our  inability 
over  the  last  several  years  to  balance  our 
national  budget  and  thereby  put  our  fi- 
nancial house  in  order,  we  must  come 
closer  to  living  within  our  income. 

We  cannot  afford  expansion  of  all  of 
these  domestic  programs  in  the  midst  of 
a  full-scale  war. 

Last  week's  agreement  in  Washington 
only  lends  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  congressional  action  at  an  early 
date  on  the  two  major  steps  that  need 
be  taken  before  we  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  The  first  step  is  a  real  1*6- 
duction  in  expenditures.  The  second  step 
is  that  expenditure  reductions  must  be 
accompanied  by  increased  taxes.  We  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  have  no 
choice  except  to  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems and  take  these  hard  but  necessary 
steps.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better 
it  would  be  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

I  strongly  recommend  even  now,  as 
important  as  is  the  measure  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  dealing  with  ethics, 
that  the  leadership  lay  this  measure  aside 
and  bring  up  the  tax  bill  and  make  it  the 
pending  business.  Certainly  we  should 
proceed  to  write  into  law  a  realistic  re- 
duction in  expenditures;  and  then  sec- 
ond, face  up  to  the  a.uestion  of  increasing 
taxes.  If  we  did  that,  it  would  mean  that 
both  at  home  and  abroad  confidence  in 
our  dollar  could  be  restored.  This  action 
should  be  taken  before  the  weekend.  The 
administration,  as  I  understand  their 
position  will  now  go  along  with  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  in  return  for  the  tax 
increase. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
working  together  cannot  agree  on  such 
a  program.  The  earUer  the  better.  Time 
is  very  important  right  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
about  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  What  was 
done  over  the  weekend  was  tmlj'  a  palUa- 
tive.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  action 
taken  was  imwise.  Some  action  was 
necessary.  It  can  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  however,  and  only  temporarily 
effective.  For  a  two-price  system  of  gold 
exchange  in  the  international  field  is 
tantamount  to  putting  one's  money  in 
two  pockets,  one  good  pocket  and  one 
with  a  hole  in  it.  To  expect  the  assets 
of  each  pocket  to  remain  on  a  par  would 
be  as  realistic  as  to  expect  the  palhative 
action  to  be  more  than  a  temporary 
purchase  of  time  during  which,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  TMr. 
Williams]  has  said,  the  United  States 
will  have  some  time  to  make  necessary 
and  advisable  accommodation  to  the  in- 
ternational threat. 

I  cannot  concur,  hov.ever.  in  what 
fc^emed  to  be  the  puiport  of  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware, 
I  hat  an  increase  in  taxation  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  necessary  action. 
The  distinguished  Senator  said  that  the 
crisis  in  gold  was  brought  on  by  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar. 
What  caused  that? 


The  loss  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar abroad  springs  from  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  quality  of  American 
leadership  in  world  affairs  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  the 
deficit  at  home  is  not  so  important  to 
the  confidence  of  the  U.S.  dollar  as  the 
continuing  deficit  of  our  imbalance  in 
international  payments.  Even  that  is  not 
so  imporUnt  in  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  world  in  the  quality  of  U.S.  leader- 
ship as  is  the  unwise,  the  dangerous,  and 
the  seeming  bUndne.'^s  of  this  country's 
Ijlunging  further  and  liuther  into  the 
w  u-  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Tims,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  restore 
c  onfidence  in  tlie  U.S.  dullar.  there  must 
be  a  regaining  of  confidence  in  U.S. 
leadership  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  stand  prepared,  as  I  have  been  pre- 
pared, to  vote  for  a  tax  increase.  Indeed. 
I  opposed  the  big  tax  reductions  of  recent 
years  as  well  as  investment  tax  credit 
as  being  a  very  unwise  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  present  plight. 

I  stand  ready  to  increase  Government 
revenue  novv-  and  to  make  reductions  in 
expenditures.  I  so  vQted  in  the  Finance 
Committee  last  week  but  I  stand  ready, 
too.  to  urge  and  do  now  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  the  earliest  possible  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  war.  That  is 
v.hat  is  most  disturbing  of  all  to  the  con- 
fidence in  U.S.  leadership  which  has 
'  manifested  itself  in  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 


G-^LD  OUTFLOW— ANOTHER  ARGU- 
IMENT  AGAINST  SURTAX 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
gold  crisis  makes  it  imperative  that  Con- 
gress not  pass  the  administration's 
surtax.  The  surtax  would  weaken  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  It  would 
aggravate  the  gold  outflow. 

Consider  that  on  February  6,  1964.  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT,  Douglas 
Dillon,  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  tax  reduction  recom- 
mended that  year  by  President  Johnson 
would  help  our  balance  of  payments. 

He  said  it  would  do  so  by  making 
American  investment  more  attractive 
relative  to  European  investment,  and 
help  stop  the  flow  of  American  capital 
and  U.S.  gold  abroad. 

Dillon  was  right.  In  the  2  years  follow- 
ing the  1964  tax  reduction,  America's 
balance  of  payments  did  improve. 

The  tax  cut  directly  reduced  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  on  American  corporate 
profits.  Increased  profits  attracted  in- 
vestment, and  helped  stem  the  outflow 
of  dollars. 

But  the  administration's  proposed 
1968  tax  increase  would  do  exactly  the 
reverse. 

It  would  immediately  cut  the  profits  of 
American  corporations  by  a  highly  sig- 
nificant 10  percent.  This  would  surely 
discourage  investment  in  American  cor- 
porations. And  it  would  just  as  surely 
increase  the  flow  of  dollars  and  gold 
abroad. 

Yet  the  Treasury  is  trying  to  have  it 
both  ways.  The  1964  tax  cut  was  justified 
in  part  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  help 
solve  America's  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assuming  that 
tlie  tax  increa.se  is  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tive; namely,  to  bring  more  revenue  to 
the  Government,  it  would  mean  that  for 
business  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
profit.s  they  would  have  to  increase  their 
prices  because  there  i.  no  other  way  it 
could  be  done:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ihc  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct:  or  busi- 
nc.=;?  will  .'^uffcr  a  .^harp,  clear,  and  im- 
mediate reduction  in  profits  on  business 
.'0  that  it  will  have  to  incrca.se  its  prices. 
In  cither  event,  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payment?  would  be  adverse  from  the 
imposition  of  the  .surtax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  tax  is 
prcater,  we  must  maintain  the  same  level 
of  bu.sine.=;s  and  the  same  gross  profits  in 
order  to  iuciea.^e  the  tax  revenues.  If 
the  tax  increase  goes  into  effect,  the  pres- 
s.ire  will  be  on  bu.sincss  to  find  a  way  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  profits  after 
taxes  that  thry  had  prior  to  the  new  tax. 
And  the  only  way  they  can  do  it  is  to 
raise  prices. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Raise  prices. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now.  when 
they  raise  prices,  that  makes  American 
commodities  less  attractive  abroad,  be- 
cause the  price  i.s  higher  and  they  are, 
therefore,  less  competitive.  So  that  not 
only  would  investment  here  be  less  at- 
tractive; but.  the  necessary  corollary 
v.ould  be  that  the  cost  of  the  poods  would 
have  to  I'O  np  and  make  our  balance  of 
pavmcnts  more  unfavorable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  increase  our 
imports  and  decrease  our  exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^  -it  for  2  additional  nunutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chain.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  1968  tax  in- 
crease is  incredibly  justified  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  Treasui-j-  can  logically 
argue  that  the  1964  tax  cut  helped  our 
balance  of  payments  and  reduced  our 
f;old  outflow.  In  fact,  it  did. 

It  did  tills  by  reducing  tlie  taxes  on 
American  corporations  and  enhancing 
their  attraction  for  forei'-'n  and  domestic 
capital. 

But  it  cannot  then  logically  pivot 
around  and  aruuc  that  a  1968  increase  in 
taxes  which  reduces  the  in-ofitability  of 
American  c  jiporations  will  brina  dollars 
and  pold  back  lo  this  countiy.  Obviously 
the  surtax  will  hurt— not  help— our 
dollar  and  cold  position. 

Tlie  contention  that  the  lax  increase 
v.ill  slow  down  the  economy  and  stem  in- 
flation is  not  re'evant  to  the  1968  -old 
stampede. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  year  for  the 
tax  increase  to  have  any  favorable  effect 
on  inflation.  Past  experience  .-^hows  fnat 
the  surtax,  in  reducinc:  taxpayers'  in- 
comes, will  not  reduce  their  spending  sIet- 
nificant:y  for  some  time,  and  prices  alto 
respond  slowly  to  the  fall  in  demand. 

Furthermore,  the  surtax  is  unlikely  tt 
increase  our  trade  balance  for  two  rea- 
sons, as  the  SL-nator  from  Louisiana  lias 
said  so  well : 

First,  the  tax  i.s  a  cost  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  price  of  our  exports  and 
reduce  their  competitiveness. 
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Second,  few,  if  any,  of  the  major 
commodities  sold  abroad  by  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  fall  in  price  as  a  re- 
sult of  reduced  domestic  demand. 

Pood  is  not  going  to  fall  in  price.  Nei- 
ther are  our  great  farm  exports  or  auto- 
mobiles going  to  fall  in  price.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  great  exports  of  the  United 
States  makes  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
respond  in  price  to  moderate  changes  in 
demand. 

Finally,  In  the  one  area  of  our  entire 
balance-of-payments  picture  where  a 
surtax  might  make  a  minor  positive  con- 
tribution by  reducing  imports,  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result  more  swiftly  and 
incisivclv 

There  may  be  other  ^giunents  for  a 
tax  increase  at  this  time,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  crisis  is  clear- 
ly not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
b«en  listening  to  all  that  has  been  said 
today  and  last  week  about  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
reason  why  we  have  lost  so  much  gold  is 
that  we  have  tried  to  assist  everybody  in 
the  world.  As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows. 
we  have  had  five  or  six  divisions  in  West- 
ern Europe  for  quite  some  time  at  a  cost 
to  us  of  about  $2  billion  per  year.  This 
money  is  spent  by  our  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  in  Western  Europe,  and 
needless  to  say  this  permits  the  Western 
European  countries  to  accumulate  our 
dollars  in  great  quantities.  Of  course, 
these  dollaj^  eventually  become  claims 
against  our  gold  when  they  are  not  used 
to  buy  our  goods. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
this  boastfully,  but  I  think  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  was  the  first  Senator  to 
get  up  on  this  floor  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  how  we  were  losing 
our  gold,  and  I  tried  to  stem  the  flow  in 
the  late  fifties.  As  I  recall,  it  was  in  1959 
when  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  in 
an  effort  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1959,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  speeches  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1959, 
and  on  September  12,  1959,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  my  1960  report  on 
U.S.  foreign  operations.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  20  of  the  87th  Congress,  which 
were  also  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  under  the  date  of  February  13, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.   105. 
pt.  10.  pp.  12800-12807) 
MVTITAL   Secvrity    Act   OP    1959 
Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   about   two- 
thirds  of  the  authorization  in  the  pending 
bill  for  military  assistance  would  be  allocated 
to  NATO  Europe,  which  Includes  Greece  and 
Turkey,  as  well  a"!  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western   Europe.    I   am   oppiosed    to   further 
grants  for  these  countries,  because  that  area 
of  the  world  Is  presently  enjoying  unparal- 
leled economic  prosperity.  I  propose  to  docu- 
ment this  statement  in  a  later  portion  of  my 
address. 

If  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  ac- 
cepted the  original  purpose  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  they  would  now  be  helping  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  develop  the  backward  nations 
of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  happening.  West- 


ern Europe  still  has  Its  hand  out,  and  Is  look- 
ing for  more  aid. 

I  cannot  accept  the  premise  that  foreign 
aid  must  be  continued  because  the  United 
States  is  an  endless  repository  of  wealth,  and 
I  believe  the  facts  support  my  position. 

As  I  said  on  Thursday,  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  War  Between  the  States, 
the  United  States  had  a  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments.  Wf^it  Is  more,  we  are  fast  losing 
our  gold  reserves  to  the  very  people  who  still 
are  receiving  uur  .'.Id,  our  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  read 
an  article  which  was  published  In  the  London 
Observer  on  June  7  of  this  year,  as  follows: 

'•(From  the  london  (England)  Observer, 
June  7.  1959) 

"DOLL-AR    ON    DEFEN.SIVE 

"(By  Alan  Day) 

•■A  great  deal  too  much  play  has  been  made 
recently  with  the  Idea  of  the  weakness  of 
the  dollar. 

•Obviously,  there  Is  a  strong  temptation 
for  us  In  Britain  to  take  pleasure  when  ster- 
ling's international  rival  is  under  pressure 
while  sterling  is  standing  very  well  In  world 
esteem.  But  it  would  be  wise  to  restrain  any 
tendency  to  chortle  at  our  friends'  misfor- 
tunes: if  they  were  really  to  become  serious, 
the  effects  on  us  would  be  very  unpleasant. 

"Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  dollar  is  at  present  under  any  real 
pressure.  Naturally,  one  is  a  little  suspicious 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
makes  a  solemn  declaration  that  the  dollar 
will  not  be  devalued — the  whole  thing  Is  too 
reminiscent  of  sterling  in  1949.  But  some- 
times such  statements  should  be  taken  at 
their  face  value— and  this  is  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

"Good  creditor 

"As  far  as  the  flows  of  payments  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the 
current  position  is  one  which  we  should  all 
regard  as  encouraging,  .\merica  Is  playing  the 
role  of  a  good  creditor  which  we  have  so  long 
demanded  of  her.  by  lending  abroad  and 
making  grants  to  poor  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  she  is  importing  on  an  immense  scale — 
because  she  provides  the  moet  prosperous  and 
one  uf  the  most  wide-open  markets  in  the 
world. 

"A  great  deal  is  heard  of  American  tariffs 
and  import  restrictions,  but  the  fact  is  that 
her  policies  are  remarkably  liberal.  Many  of 
her  tariffs,  particularly  on  industrial  goods 
are  low  by  the  standards  of  the  advanced 
industrial  countries — as  an  example,  cars  pay 
10  percent  going  into  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  about  20  percent  In  Germany  and 
30  percent  in  France  and  Britain. 
"Losing  reserves 
"The  average  incidence  of  the  American, 
tariff  on  all  foreign  goods  is  almost  certainly 
not  appreciably  higher,  and  may  be  substan- 
tiallv  lower,  than  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. And  protection  of  American  manu- 
faciuring  industry  by  quotas  is  so  rare  as  to 
make  headline  news — whereas  we  and  other 
European  countries  still  protect  many  sensi- 
tive industries  in  this  way,  even  though 
there  are  no  longer  any  real  balance-of-pay- 
mcr.ts  reasons  for  doing  it. 

"Even  so,  it  can  be  argued.  America  is  los- 
ing reserves  and  cannot  go  on  doing  so  for- 
ever. At  the  latest  count,  her  gold  reserves 
were  only  slightly  above  the  $20  billion 
mark,  and  if  recent  rates  of  decline  con- 
tinue, they  will  fall  below  that  level  within 
a  few  weeks. 

".4  luxury 

"Of  this  total  something  like  $12  billion  of 
America's  gold  reserves  are  tied,  in  that  they 
are  required  by  law  as  'backing'  for  the  In- 
ternal currency  circulation.  This  require- 
ment is  a  luxury  that  Britain  has  long  fore- 
gone, and  in  1945  thf^  American  authorities 
found  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the  required 
biickinr  from  40  percent  to  25  percent  of  the 


currency  elrculatlon.  Compulsory  gold  back- 
ing for  a  currency  is,  in  fact,  a  primitive 
survival;  the  value  of  money  derives  not  from 
its  gold  content  but  from  Its  acceptability 
and  depends  on  Its  being  sulHciently  scarce 
not  to  lose  Its  value. 

•'All  the  same,  even  If  the  American  legal 
reserve  is  regarded  as  a  sacrosanct,  the  United 
States  still  has  enough  free  reserves  to  pay 
out  60  percent  of  her  oversea  short-term  lia- 
bilities. This  compares  very  favorably  with 
Britain,  who  would  use  up  the  whole  of  her 
gold  reserve  if  she  has  to  pay  out  only  33 
percent  of  her  sterling  liabilities. 
"Three  choices 
"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  America 
cannot  allow  an  Indefinite  decline  in  the  ra- 
tio between  her  reserves  and  short-term  lia- 
bilities— which  would  happen  If  her  present 
balance-of-payments  deficit  were  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  If  she  chose  to  deal  with 
the  problem  by  reducing  this  deficit,  various 
steps  would  be  open  to  her. 

"She  could  cut  her  aid  to  other  countries — 
and  certainly  It  Is  arguable  that  the  $1  bil- 
lion which  went  In  1958  to  Western  Europe 
(other  than  Greece  and  Turkey)  Is  not  par- 
ticularly Justifiable.  She  could  cut  Imports; 
a  reallv  Illiberal  policy  would  do  the  rest  of 
the  world  much  harm.  And  In  the  last 
analysis  she  could  devalue. 

"That,  however,  is  such  a  remote  contin- 
gency that  it  should  not  be  taken  seriously — 
except  Insofar  as  one  should  bear  In  mind 
that  a  dollar  devaluation  in  terms  of  gold 
would  almost  certainly  entail  an  equivalent 
sterling  devaluation.  When  our  average  pay- 
ments surplus  is  still  well  below  the  £350- 
£400  million  annual  rate  which  v.e  need  for 
safety,  any  upward  valuation  of  sterling  In 
relation  to  any  major  currency  would  be 
very  dangerous.  And  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Economic  and  Social  Research  recently 
pointed  out.  the  evidence  of  recent  years  is 
that  both  American  and  British  prices  of 
manufactured  exports  have  risen  relatively  to 
other  countries'  prices.  Sterling  and  the  dol- 
lar must  hang  together;  we  cannot  hope  to 
let  the  dollar  hang  separately. 

"Tlie  worrying  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
time  may  be  coming  when  the  world's  de- 
pendence on  the  dollar  and  sterling  as  In- 
ternational currencies  may  put  them  both 
under  real  strain.  Professor  Robert  Trlffin,  in 
an  article  In  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  the  Banca  Nazlonale  del  Lavoro, 
has  argued  convincingly  that  the  world's 
normal  need  for  Increased  supplies  of  inter- 
national currency  over  the  next  decade  are 
likely  to  exceed  current  gold  production  by 
$5  to  $15  billion. 

"Risk  of  strains 
"To  close  this  gap  by  further  extension  of 
the  use  of  dollars  or  sterling  as  ways  of 
holding  reserves  would  dangerously  lower 
the  ratio  of  Britain's  and  America's  reserves 
to  their  short-term  liabilities.  He  sees  the 
50  percent  expansion  of  the  quotas  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  a  movement 
m  the  right  direction,  but  far  more  com- 
prehensive measures  are  needed  if  a  return 
to  a  widespread  system  of  controls  Is  to  be 
avoided. 

"The  most  promising  line  of  approach  he 
sees  lies  In  a  true  'Internationalisation'  of 
the  world's  foreign  currency  reserves.  This 
would  remove  the  risk  of  strains  on  centre 
countries  such  as  America  and  Britain,  aris- 
ing from  the  international  use  of  their 
national  currencies,  which  develop  when 
there  Is  speculation  against  dollars  or 
sterling.  In  a  truly  International  system, 
there  would  be  a  single  international  cur- 
rency, so  that  arbitrary  shifts  between  gold, 
dollars  and  sterling  would  not  take  place. 
"From  experience 
"Triffin's  own  detailed  solution  will  be  de- 
veloped In  the  next  Issue  of  the  Review; 
but  the  line  of  thought  that  will  deal  with 
the  problems  he  sees  Is  clear  enough.  This 


is  for  the  artificial  creation  of  a  truly  In- 
ternational currency  which  would  be  per- 
fectly substltutable  for  gold.  Such  a  move- 
ment In  this  direction  of  artificially  creating 
currency  v  hlch  is  acceptable  throughout  the 
world  economy  Is  simply  an  application  on 
the  international  scale  of  the  monetary  de- 
velopments of  the  last  century  on  the  na- 
tional fecale.  through  the  development  of 
central  banking  and  paper  money.  And  in 
the  fact  that  it  builds  on  past  experience 
lies  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  next 
step  In  the  movement  toward  a  sophisti- 
cated international  currency  system." 

Mr  President,  the  Record  will  show  that 
last  year  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  $1  bil- 
lion which  went  to  Western  Europe  in  1958 
which  the  author  of  the  article  says  was 
not  Justifiable. 

Mr  President.  In  the  pending  amendment, 
I  am  merely  asking  that  the  $1.6  billion  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  for  military  assist- 
ance be  cut  by  $550  million. 

The  truth  of  the  matter.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  present 
foreign  aid  program— if,  indeed,  we  ever 
could  have  afforded  it. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  look  to 
our  ovm  financial  stability.  If  we  continue 
this  program,  we  shall,  I  fear,  spend  otxr- 
selves  into  the  poorhouse,  and  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate nation. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  amount  authorized  for  military 
assistance  by  $550  million.  That  would  re- 
duce the  sum  for  that  purpose  from  $1.6 
billion  to  $1,050  million. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  would  be  the  ideal 
place    to    begin    making   reductions    In    this 

bin. 

Of  the  total  of  $1.6  billion  for  military 
assistance  In  the  committee's  amendment, 
at  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  this  amount 
woiUd  be  divided  as  follows:  NATO  Europe, 
$1  1  billion;  Near  East,  Africa,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  $403.5  million;  Latin 
America,  $96.5  million. 

The  European  amount.  I  wish  to  point  out. 
Is  an  Increase  of  $223  million  over  the  origi- 
nal administration  request  of  $777  million. 
The  latter  sum  includes,  in  addition  to  di- 
rect military  hardware  gifts,  such  Items  as 
NATO  infrastructure,  mutual  weapons  devel- 
opment, facilities  assistance,  and  so  forth, 
all  of  which  are  nothing  mor^  than  military 
aid  to  our  NATO  allies. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase,  by  a  somewhat  devious 
route,  m  the  amount  of  military  aid  money 
for  Western  Europe  of  $223  million.  The 
total  amount  In  the  bill  for  military  aid  has 
not  been  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the 
administration  estimate  has  been  main- 
tained; but  the  extra  quarter  billion  dollars 
for  Europe  would  be  provided  by  taking  pro- 
posed military  aid  from  other  areas  and 
shifting  it  to  Western  Europe.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  subsequently. 

The  committee  has  also  done  some  fancy 
juggling  with  proposed  mUltary  aid  to  Latin 
America.  The  original  budget  estimate  was 
$96.5  million  for  this  purpose,  the  same 
amount  as  has  allegedly  been  earmarked  for 
that  purpose  in  the  pending  bill. 

However,  only  $65  million  need  be  spent 
tor  actual  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
The  remaining  $31.5  million  Is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl. .The  committee  states  that  It  Is  to 
be  used,  first,  to  establish  a  military  force 
under  the  authority  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  providing  such 
a  large  amount  to  create  a  supranational 
police  force,  under  the  auspices  of  an  agency 
whose  voting  power  we  do  not  control,  and 
for  tise  In  an  area  where  political  Instability 
has  been  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
partlculj^rly  during  recent  months. 
We  may  well  be  on  the  way  to  creating  a 


mUltary  Frankenstein  monster.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  extremely 
likely  that  this  supranational  police  force 
may  never  come  into  being.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  care  of  that  alternative,  too. 
It  has  provided  that  In  the  event  no  such 
super-duper  army  is  created,  the  $31.5  mil- 
lion must  be  used  for  economic  grant  aid. 

The  committee  amendment  contains  some 
other  little  gadgets,  designed  to  deceive  and 
confuse,  which  when  taken  together,  convince 
me  that  the  application  of  the  term  "military 
aid"  to  the  $1.6  billion  amount  in  the  bill 
under  that  category  is  really  more  fiction 
than  fact. 

First,  the  President— listen  to  this— has 
the  authority  to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  milltarv  aid  money  authorized  in  the 
pending  blli  to  economic  grant  aid.  in  other 
words,  economic  assistance  gifts.  This  means 
that  the  milltarv  aid  amount  can  be  reduced 
by  up  to  $480  million,  and  transferred  over 
to  economic  assistance.  In  effect,  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  so-called  mUltary  aid 
money  is  available  for  outright  economic 
aid:  and  that  partly  forms  the  basis  of  my 
argument  that  the  amount  for  this  purpose 
should  be  reduced  from  $1.6  billion  to  $1,050 
billion. 

Second,  $10  million  of  the  military  assist- 
ance fund  is  specifically  earmaiked  for  fi- 
nancing the  education  within  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  citizens  of  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
means  that  another  $10  million  of  so-called 
military  assistance  must  really  be  used  for 
educational  exchange. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
$10  million  authority  is  not  a  one-shot  propo- 
sition. On  the  contrary,  the  bill  provides  that 
$10  million  per  year,  for  the  next  5  years, 
must  be  taken  from  funds  provided  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  be  used  for  this  educational 
exchange. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Taken  together,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent a  total  of  $521.5  million  of  the  $16 
billion  authorized  for  military  assistance 
should  more  properly  be  categorized  as  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Roughly.  $1.1  billion  of  the  military  aid 
authority  is  actually  "hard  core"  military  as- 
sistance. 

Furthermore,  the  gadgets  and  doodads  pro- 
vided bv  the  committee  as  a  means  of  per- 
mitting" the  use  of  military  aid  for  nonmlU- 
tary  purposes  further  dilute  the  power  and 
control  of  the  Congress  over,  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  grieves  me.  Mr.  President,  to  note 
that  not  only  does  this  measure  propose  the 
further  depletion  of  our  Nation's  economic 
resources,  but  it  also  contemplates  an  In- 
excusable depletion  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  entire  program. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  President, 
I  referred  to  NATO  Europe,  which  is  In  line 
to  receive  $1.1  billion  In  military  aid,  if  the 
committee  amendment  is  approved. 

I  believe  that  by  now  Senators  are  well 
aware  of  my  views  "on  military  aid  to  NATO. 
I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  our 
Western  European  allies,  whom  we  have 
nursed  back  to  economic  health,  are  well 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  It  is  high 
time  they  began  carrying  a  greater  portion 
of  their  own  defense  burden. 

My  arguments  in  the  past  have  gone  un- 
heeded. In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  has  suc- 
cumbed to  emotionalism  and  on  many  occa- 
sions to  juggled  figures  offered  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  for  Senators 
to  lay  aside  the  cloak  of  deception  in  which 
military  aid  to  Europe  has  been  wrapped 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  very  basic  realities 
of  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  the  NATO 
area. 

I  propose  to  demonstrate  to  Senators  that 
our  so-called  European  allies  are  not  only 
asleep  at  the  switch  Insofar  as  their  own  de- 
fense Is  concerned,  but  that  they  are  actually 


exploiting  the  generosity  of  the  United  States 
and  our  desire  to  preserve  freedom  against 
the  onslaught  of  communism  and  using  these 
factors  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own 
economic  resources— Increasing  their  eco- 
nomic competition  with  the  United  States, 
and.  I  fear,  driving  us  toward  the  day  when 
our  own  great  Nation  will  be  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  second  rate  power,  both  economl- 
callv  and  militarily. 

Congress  l.s  told  year  In  and  year  out  that 
the  NATO  countries  must  be  aided  because 
NATO  supplies  us  with  both  a  retaliatory 
lorce  and  a  shield  which  are  both  absolutely 
essential  to  their  security  as  well  as  our  own. 
Granted  that  this  is  correct,  are  we  ntt 
justitied  In  asking  ourselves  the  question: 
Are  our  allies,  who  are  well  able  to  help  us 
share  the  burden  of  protecting  the  free  world, 
actually  contributing  their  fair  share  to  the 
joint  venture  of  obtaining  security  for  the 
iree  world?  I  believe  a  careful  study  and  anal- 
ysis will  reveal  they  are  not. 

To  answer  the  charge  that  our  allies  arc 
not  making  a  lair  contribution  to  the  mutual  "I 
security  of  the  free  world,  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  proponents  of  a  bigger  and 
bette"r  military  assistance  program  have  em- 
ployed the  most  contorted  type  of  statistical 
gymnastics  to  convince  the  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  that  our  allies  are 
really  contributing  more  than  their  share. 
Graphic  charts,  employing  gaudy  colors. 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  showing  that  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  and  those  in  the  NATO 
bloc  have  spent  $6  lor  every  dollar  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States.  The  statisticians, 
par  excellence,  then  contend  that  this  is 
visible  proof  of  the  great  burden  being  carried 
bv  our  allies. 

For  the  uninitiated  or  for  those  who  simply 
desire  to  close  their  eyes  to  reality,  this  so- 
called  ratio  of  6  to  1  has  great  appeal.  But 
let  us  see  of  what  It  is  composed. 

The  statistical  gymnasts  in  developing 
this  ratio  combine  the  total  defense  expendi- 
tures of  these  countries— in  some  cases  this 
total  may  include  the  amounts  spent  by  the 
countries  for  their  civil  ]x>lice  force— and 
then  compare  the  VJtal  with  the  amount 
which  we  contribute  to  assist  them.  They  do 
not  consider  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
United  States.  To  me  this  statistical  presen- 
tation is  purely  and  simply  a  case  of  decep- 
tion, and  lends  credence  to  the  old  adaje 
"that  figures  do  not  lie  but  liars  figure.  ' 

Let  us  look  at  statistics  which  are  fair- 
data  which  do  not  compare  apples  wuth 
oranges — but  which  compare  apples  with 
apples. 

Mr.  Flxbricht.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  Will  vleld  to  the  Senator, 
on  the  Senator's  own  time. 

Mr.  FULBRiGHT.  Yes.  Is  the  Senator  making 
the  point  that  he  thinks  the  committee  mem- 
bers are  liars  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  FULBRiGHT.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  remark? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about  the  peo- 
ple who  have  furnished  this  information  and 
Juggled  the  figures  for  the  past  5  or  6  years 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee  members 
are  not  liars,  but  the  administration  repre- 
sentatives who  furnished  the  figures  are 
liars? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  so.  The  Sen.itor 
can  take  it  as  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  what 
the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can  take  it  as 
he  wants  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  understand 
what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  is  willing 
to  listen  to  a  parade  of  the  same  persons 
who  come  before  his  committee  year  after 
year  and.  for  example,  make  the  statement 
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that  we  spend  $1  to  our  allies'  $6  for  the 
protection  of  Western  Europe,  and  he  does 
not  look  any  further,  I  think  there  la  fault 
to  be  found.  I  have  been  trying  to  correct 
this  situation  for  the  past  5  or  6  years.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  seem  to  have  completely 
failed. 

Mr.  PiTLBRiGHT.  The  Senator  understands, 
of  course.  I  am  not  yielding  on  my  time  for 
the  Senator  to  make  another  speech. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Fui-BRiGHT.  I  yielded  for  the  question. 
I  simply  wanted  to  learn  If  the  Senator  was 
calling  the  committee  members  liars,  or 
whom  the  Senator  was  calling  a  liar. 

Mr.  Ellendek.  If  the  Senator  will  read  my 
speech  in  the  Record  tomorrow  he  will  see 
flo  whom  I  was  referring. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  table  showing  the 
'  comparaltve  resources  which  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  European  countries 
are  expending  for  their  own  defense — ex- 
hibit E.  This  table  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  Is  devoting  over  10  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  defense,  com- 
pared with  less  than  8  percent  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  •  IBM  than  7  percent  for  Prance, 
less  than  4-percent  for  Italy,  3.4  percent  for 
Western  Germany,  3.4  percent  for  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  and  less  than  3  percent  for 
Denmark. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States,  In  many  Instances,  Is  devoting  in  ex- 
cess of  three  times  as  much  of  Its  gross 
national  product  to  Its  defense  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  as  some  of  the  very 
nations  to  whom  we  are  giving  military 
hardware  and  other  defense  aid. 

My  staff  has  also  developed  some  sta- 
tlsUcs  which  Indicate  what  would  happen  If 
our  so-called  allies  devoted  the  same  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  product  to 
defense  as  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  us— 
exhibit  E.  These  data  show  that  If  this  were 
done  the  following  Increases  could  be  made 
In  the  defense  budgets  of  the  countries  I 
have  referred  to:  Britain,  $1.6  billion;  France, 
$1.8  blUlon;  Cinada,  81.4  billion;  Italy,  $1.6 
billion;    Western   Germany,    $3.5    billion. 

Taken  together,  Mr.  President,  If  the 
NATO  coiuitrles,  including  West  Germany, 
were  to  earmark  10  pwcent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  for  defense  expenditures,  an 
additional  $12,540  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

If  this  were  done.  Uncle  Sam  could  cer- 
tainly reduce  his  gifts  to  these  countries. 
However,  U  U.S.  aid  were  continued  at  pro- 
jected levels,  and  if  our  NATO  alUes  devoted 
10  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  to 
defeiLse,  the  United  States  would  stlU  be 
spending  $2  for  every  $1  spent  by  our  gen- 
ero\is  and  unselfish  allies  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  I  have  referred  to — exhibit  E — 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

•EXHIBIT  E 

■  SUMMARY  OF  ACTUAL  DEFENSE  COSTS  OF  NATO  COUN- 
TRIES AflO  PROJECTION  OF  DEFENSE  COSTS  FOR  THESE 
COUNTRIES  BASED  ON  IJ  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL 

PRODUCT  ,        , 

"(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsi 


•■Actual         Per- 

defertse       cent  ot 

costs  GNPi 


Defense 

costs 
based  on 
10  per- 
cent ot 
GNP 


Dit- 
lerence 


Britain. J4,800 

France. 3,800 

Canada 1,800 

Greece. --  155 

Netherlands wO 

Turkey -.  510 

Italy 1.000 

Norway  .   -   1*5 

West  Germany-    .  1,800 
Belgium- 
Luxembourg  ---  380 
Denmark 1''0 

Total ■  14.990 


7.5 
6.8 
5.6 
5.3 
4.9 
4.2 
3.8 
3.7 
3.4 

3.4 
2.8 


$6,400 

5,690 

3,200 

300 

940 

1.2G0 

2,600 

400 

5,300 

'  1.100 
500 


$1,600 

1.790 

1,400 

145 

480 

690 

1,600 

255 

3,500 

720 
360 


3  27,  530 


12.540 


•'1  Data  supplied  by  ICA,  .    ,    . 

••US  cost  totals  J45,4ii9.0OC,0u0  or  10.4  percent  of  its  gross 
national  moduct.  United  States  spends  $3.03  for  every  dollar 
spent  by  allies  sliown  in  above  table.  .,in„o„.»n» 

■J  [,en  If  allied  countries  st\oy«n  above  would  spend  10  percent 

of  'heir  cross  national  product  the  United  States  would  still  be 
spending  almost  $2  tor  every  $1  spent  by  these  countries. 

Mr.  Ellendeb.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ad- 
vanced this  very  same  argument  In  the  past 
and  I  have  been  confronted  by  a  coUectlve 
throwing  up  of  hands  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  representatives  of  the  executive 
tjranch.  •■Qh,"  they  chorus,  "this  would  ruin 
the  economies  of  these  poor  countries.  To  re- 
quire them  to  spend  as  much  percentagewise 
as  our  own  country  for  their  own  defense 
would  impose  intolerable  burdens  on  their 
struggling  economies." 

Well,  let  us  say  that  is  so. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  entitled  "Con- 
sumption and  Investments  Expressed  as  Per- 
centage of  Available  Resources"  for  a  few  se- 
lected European  countries — exhibit  P.  This 
table,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  does  much  to 
remove  the  smokescreen  around  what  our 
European  allies  can  and  cannot  do  on  their 
own  behalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  table 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


•EXHIBIT  F 
"CONSUMPTION    AND   INVESTMENTS   EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF   AVAILABLE  RESOURCES,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES, 

1958  , 
•IDollar  amounts  in  millionsi'  


"Consumption 

of  available 

resources 


Percent  of  total 
available 
resources 


Investment  of 
available 
resources 


Percent  of  total 

available 
resources 


Total  available 
resources 


France         J<5."8 

West  Germany 38,009 

Italy 20.956 

United  Kingdom - --  52.100 

Japan - 2°-'8° 

■1  Notadtusted  lor  purchasing  power  disparities. 

■Source:  Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports,  ICA,  June  15,  1959." 

Mr.  EixENDKB.  Mr.  President,  our  great 
country  reinvests  only  about  15  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product  each  year.  Only  15 
percent  of  our  gross  natlonAl  product  is 
plowed  back  into  our  economy  to  expand  our 
production  base,  to  modernize  exlrtlng  capl- 


80.6 
74.7 
79.2 
84.4 
72.9 


$10,963 

12,711 

5.512 

9.700 

7.499 


19.4 
25.3 
20.8 
15.6 
27.1 


$56, 501 
50,720 
26,468 
61,800 
27,685 


tal  facilities,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
assuring  generations  as  yet  unborn  the  same 
standard  of  living  we  enjoy  today. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  otir 
so-called  partners  in  Europe  are  doing. 

Prance,  Mr.  President.  1»  reinvesting  not 


15  percent  but  nearly  20  percent  of  its  avail- 
able resources.  Italy  is  reinvesting  nearly  21 
percent  of  its  own  resources.  Western  Ger- 
many, I  wish  to  emphasize,  is  prosecuting  its 
economic  expansion  program  at  a  rate  nearly 
twice  our  own.  More  than  25  percent  of  Ger- 
many's available  resources  are  being  plowed 
back  into  Its  economy  compared  with  15  per- 
cent for  our  own  country. 

But  here  is  the  best  yet.  Our  former  enemy, 
Japan,  whose  economic  competition  has  al- 
ready brought  distress  to  many  industries  in 
the  United  States,  Is  actually  reinvesting 
nearly  30  percent  of  Its  available  resources 
to  expand  its  production  base. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
foolhardy  that  we  should  actually  be  curtail- 
ing the  resources  available  for  the  future 
growth  of  our  own  country  In  order  to  pour 
funds  into  the  military  structures  of  foreign 
nations — nations  which  are  already  expand- 
ing their  economies  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  is  the  United  States.  We  are,  In  effect, 
paying  the  bills  for  economic  growth  in  West- 
em  Europe.  We  are  magnanimously  carrying 
a  large  portion  of  the  defense  burden  of 
many  of  the  Western  European  countries  In 
order  to  permit  them  to  have  more  in  the 
way  of  economic  resources  in  order  to  foster 
their  own  growth,  expand  their  own  produc- 
tion; and  ultimately  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  West  Virginia, 
and  many  other  jKirtlons  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  been  told  on  occasion  after  occa- 
sion that  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe 
was  terminated  in  1951.  I  believe  the  data  I 
have  presented  thus  far,  plus  additional  ma- 
terial I  will  offer  later  on,  demonstrate  that 
this  Is  untrue.  For  every  dollar  we  give  our 
Western  European  allies  to  expend  for  their 
own  defense,  one  of  their  own  dollars  is  freed 
for  economic  development.  Thus  we  have  not 
stopped  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe  as 
so  many  have  claimed.  It  is  still  being  ex- 
tended to  that  area  in  vast  quantities.  What 
we   have  done  Is  to  provide   this  economic 
assistance  in  an  indirect  manner.  Instead  of 
pouring  it  Into  European  economies  directly. 
I  fully  expect  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  presently  thinking  to  themselves  that  the 
avallabUlty  of  resources  for  investment  might 
not  be  a  true  test  of  the  ability  of  various 
countries  to  defend  themselves.  They  doubt- 
less will  take  the  position  that  shouldering 
a   greater  defense  burden  would  bring  eco- 
nomic stagnation  to  Europe.  It  is  doubtless 
true    that    economic    strength    In    the    free 
world  is  a  great  deterrent  to  the  spread  of 
communism  and  other  obnoxious  isms. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  seek  to  Impose  a  double  standard  of  eco- 
nomic development  on  our  European  friends, 
but  If,  as  the  title  states,  this  is  Indeed,  a 
"mutual  security  program,"  then  it  strikes  me 
that  our  NATO  allies,  and  other  countries  we 
have  helped  so  generously  In  the  past,  should 
carry  a  fair  share  of  the  burdens,  as  well  as 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  Its  benefi.ts. 

I  have  data,  Mr.  President,  which  demon- 
strate that  if  our  European  friends  rein- 
vested about  the  same  percentage  of  their 
available  resources  as  does  our  own  country, 
vast  amounts  of  additional  funds  could  be 
made  available  for  their  own  defense,  and 
they  could  actually  be  aiding  us  in  further- 
ing the  development  of  backward  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

EarUer  In  my  remarks,  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  reinvests  about 
15  percent  of  our  own  annual  gross  national 
product  sach  year,  while  many  of  our  alleged 
friends  are  investing  nearly  double  that 
amount. 

What  would  happen  if  selected  countries 
ol  Western  Europe  and  Japan  reduced  their 
jinniiai  reinvestments  to  our  own  level  of  15 
penceut  of  groea  national  product? 
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[isk 


the   table   was 
m    the    Record. 

total    of 


Here  is  what  would  happen.  ^  P-'f  \^«"^^ 
I  hold  in  my  hand  exhibit  G,  .^^hlch  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point. 

There    being    no    objection 
ordered    to    be    printed 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President 
uearlv  $13  billion  wouki  be  made  available  lor 
other  purposes  if  this  course  were  lollowed. 
Fof  foSr  c^ountries  of  Western  Europe  alone^ 
tliat  is  France.  West  Germany.  Italy,  and  the 
united  Kingdom,  growth  '"-f "-";';,  "-»; 
I  lined  at  a  rate  about  equal  to  our  "*"■  °^ 
^TOl.ld  niake  available  the  sum  of  nearly  5-10 
in  on-an  amount  which,  in  my  opinion 
could  and  Should  be  spent  tor  their  cU,mestc 
defense  and  to  help  lift  from  our  shoulders 
tne  burdens  we  ha-  e  carried  alone  for  much 
too  long  throughout  the  w^'d 
The  PREsroiNG  Officer  '^'"" 
Louisiana  has  1  minute  remammg. 

Mr    ELLENDER.   Mr.  President,   I   w 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be  eenerous 
enough  to  vield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr  Fulbricht.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes on  tl^  bill  to  the -Senator  irom  I.oulsi- 

'"^Mr  ELLENDER.  These  data  demonstrate 
conclusively,  Mr.  President,  that  the  only 
tmnT  muluar  about  the  mutual  .security 
program  is  its  name.  Our  allies  get  all  the 
benefits  while  Uncle  Sam  bears  all  the  bur- 

dens.  ,,       uoit 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  call  .i  halt. 
The  only  wav  we  can  prevail  upon  our  Euro- 
pean allies  to  do  their  lair  share  i.  to  .serve 
notice  that  unless  they  do  so.  Uncle  Sam 
will  cut  off  further  aid  Experience  has  ampl> 
demonstrated  that  the  United  Kingdom 
France.  Italv.  and  a  host  of  other  countries 
will  lean  upon  us  just  as  long  as  we  permit 

them  to  do  so.  ^         ,      »    ^,„ 

matter.   Mr.  President,   our 


■  EXHIBIT  G 
■ANNUAL  lUVlSTI^tNTS  AND  CONSUMPTION,  StLlCTtD  COUNTRIES,  1958 


In  million  ot  dollaisl 


■Country 


Gross 

national 

pioducKat 

inaitet 

riices) 


Net  loieipn 
b,ilance 

inflow  (  •  ) 
01  oul- 
llal^(-) 


Total 
available 
le^.ouices 


Total  con- 
sumption 


Total  in- 
vestment 


As<;umcd 
invest- 
ment ol  1'' 
percent  ol 
.available 
lesouices 


Ucess 

l.ieieni  m- 

keslmeni 

over  a'i- 

sumed 

norm  of 

I'j  ['eicent 


Fiance 

West  Ceiiiiany 

Italy 

United  K  ngdom 

J.irian 

lutal 


56. 203 
52.  940 
26.4% 
63.  750 
28, 169 


.298 

-?.2.'0 

-1,950 
-484 


56.501 
50,720 
25. 468 
61.800 
27,685 


45, 538 

38. 0li9 
^1).  956 
5;.'.  100 
20. 186 


10,963 

12.711 

5.512 

9.700 

7,499 


8.  475 
7.6U8 
3,970 
9.270 
4,152 


12.910 


The  Senator  from 


vender  if 


i  Not  adjusted  tor  purctiasinR  power  disparities. 

Office  ot  Statistics  and  Reports,  ICA,  June  l" 


'Source 


1959,' 


■[STIMATED  COLD  RLSLRVEb  AND 


DOLLAR  H 


■  LXHIBIT  H 
OLDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  COU'aRlLS  A'^O   INTfR^^ATIO'^AL   lUSTITUTIO'^S 

In  millions  ol  dollarsl 


'Aiea  and  country 


Dec,  31,  1956 


nations 
billion  from 
195! 
consent 


As  a  practical 
European  friends  and  a  lew  other  nations 
we  are  still  aiding,  have  become  .so  pros- 
perous that,  in  some  instances,  their  dollar 
holdings  have  increased  to  a  point  where  they 
are  actuallv  beginning  to  convert  those  dol- 
lars into  gold,  at  our  txpense.  in  rising 
amounts. 

I   hold  in   mv  hand  a   table  which  shows 
that   the  gold   assets  and  dollar   holdings   ol 
the   continental   Western    European 
actually  increased  by  over  ^3 
December  31,  1957.  to  December  31.  1958 

Mr    President.    I    ask   unanimous 
that  the  table  in  exhibit  H  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There   being   no   objection,   the   table   was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thus  u  seems  clear  that  in 
addition  to  reinvestigating  large  amounts  oi 
money  in  their  own  economies,  many  of  our 
Europeap  allies  are  actually  increasing  their 
dollar  holdings  or  using  dollars  to  purchase 
gold  I  refer  specifically  to  the  following 
countries,  which  show  considerable  increases 
in  dollar  and  gold  holdings  over  the  past 
calendar  year;  United  Kingdom,  an  increase 
of  $850  milUon;  France,  an  increase  of  $188 
million;  Western  Germany,  an  increase  of 
$295  million;  the  Netherlands,  an  increase 
of  $453  million;  It.ily.  an  increase  of  $677 
million. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  Senators  that 
the  dollars  which  our  military  assistance  to 
Western  Europe  have  so  generously  relieved 
those  countries  from  spending  on  themselves 
are  being  used  in  many  instances  to  actually 
deplete  our  own  gold  reserves.  During  1958 
the  following  European  countries  converted 
large  amounts  of  their  dollar  holdings  into 
gold  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States: 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  table  entitled  •'United  States  Net 
Monetary  Gold  Transactions  With  Foreign 
1954-59,"  and  labeled  ■vExhibit  B,"  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   table   was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Cuiitinentai  Western  Furope; 

Austria  ^         u  ,    ,„ 

BelR'um-Luxembouig     (includes      Belgian 

Coiipo) 
■jRnmark 
Finland 

Fiance  (Jiid   df-pendencies) ' 
/;est  Germany 
Greece  ' 

;.etheilands(West  Indies  and  Surinam) 

Noivjay  - --■ 

Portugal  (and  dependencies) 

Sijain  (tnd  dependencies)    ■ 

S.veden -'" 

Switzerland,-  

Turkey  ------ 

Other  ■ 

Total  --  - 

S^erlriRarea: 

United  Kingdom.  .    -    -  

United  Kingdom  dependencies 

Australia.- 

India - -•- - 

Union  ol  Soulli  Africa -■ 

Otfier - - 

Total 

Canada. -       

Latin  America. - 

Asia^ 

Oltier..- - 

Total-  .  -     -   ■ 

All  other  (includes  international  institutions)... 

Grand  total -   — 


367 

.227 

96 

88 

1.5U5 

J.  329 

187 

1.268 

1.071 

117 

628 

176 

483 

2.512 

164 

917 


Dec,  3i.  1957 


452 

.182 
143 
99 
946 

1.099 
167 

.531 

I.U44 
138 
651 
126 
479 

2,685 
162 
851 


Dec  31, 1958 


605 


Increase  (  •  )or 

decrease  (-) 
19L.8  o.er  1957 


4  153 


14. 135 


14.755 


2.812 
103 
191 
323 
277 
228 


2,875 
104 
211 
329 
255 
228 


1.522 
200 
104 

1.134 

4.394 

139 

2,208 

1,497 

172 

707 

106 

507 

2.778 

164 

1.370 

17,607 


3,775- 
110 
241 
324 
241 
251 


<340 

!  57 

-5 

~  188 

4  295 

-28 

-1677 

■t-4S3 

+34 

+56 

-20 

+  28 

+^2 
+2 

--  519 
i  2,852 


+850 

+6 

+30 

-5 

-14 

+23 


3.934 
2,629 
4.123 


1,145 

1,650 

2,795 
3,511 


4,002 
3,738 
4.368 


714 

1,610 


4.892 
3.083 
4.009 


1.098 

1,643 


-800 
+345 
-359 


+3W 
-67 


2.324 
3.087 


2,641 
3,206 


-317 

rllS 


31,274 


35,438 


.164 


■  -  Excludes  gold  holdings  ot  French  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
■Source;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  March  1959." 

■■EXHIBIT  B 


■•US,  NET   MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  A 
•■lln  millions  ol  dollars  at  $35  per  fme  troy  ounce.  Negative  ^'E^^^^^^^^ 


:JD  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  1954  59 
res  represent  net  sales  by  the  United  States:  positive  figures,  net 


Calendar  year 


"Country 


;";tquar- 
ter,  1959 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


-0.6 
75.4 


Afghanistan - " '-- '"  ..        115.3  /3.4  67.2 

Argentina -6.2 ---- "T?,, 

Austria  - - *"       —20  0  ...-    - — wo.o 

Bank  foVlnternational  Settlements - ...'.'^i^..--  3.4  3.4      -329.4 

Belgium - \Y'i 3.5 — 

Bolivia.. 14.6 

Canada 

Chile '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 28.1 

Colombia - 

Denmark 

El  Salvador ' '.'.'..'..'.       -67.5        -53,8 

France ' 

See  lootnote  at  end  of  table 


-7.0 


5.2 
2.8 

■  7.'b' 
-3,5 


3.0 
17.0' 


\ 
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"EXHIBIT^pB — Continued 


'U.S.    NET    MONHARY    GOLD    TRAKSAaiONS 


WITH    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AND    INTERNATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS, 
1954-59 — Continued 


••|ln  mllllonj  ol  doll«n  at  MS  p«r  fine  Uoy  ounce.  Negative  figures  represent  net  sales  by  the  United  States;  positive  figures,  net 

puichasesi 


Calendar  ye3r 


"Country 


Isl  quar- 
ter, 1959 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1357 


1958 


Germany - 

Indonesia 

International  Monetary  Fund. 

Iran 

Israel- 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Philippines : 

Portugal 

Spam - 

Surinam • 

Sweden - 

Switzerland ■ 

United  Kingdorp. 

Uruguay 

Vatican :; 

Venezuela 

Others 


-225.6        -10.0 


-1.1 


-8.8  .. 

80.3  .- 


-2.7 
-.3 


-1.9 


200.0 


-2.0 

599.7 

-.3 


-7.1 
-2.3 

-348.8 
-3a  1 


-8.8 


-54.9 


-15.0 
-15.5 

-50.0 

-5.0 

8.8 

-30.0 
-1.0 


-5.0 


25.0 
3.0 

21.9 

'31.5" 


15  2 
-8.0 


-260. 9 

6.9  ' 

-20.0  .. 

31-7  -- 

-2.5  .. 

;.     -215.2  !! 


-49.9 

-29.9 

"5.0 


11.0 
4.0 


100.3        -900.0 

29.;  3.1  ,--- 

3.U  1.0  -3.5  -1.2 

-200.0  - 

112.9  -1.4  -3.8  -.9 


Total. 


-326. 6        -68.  5 


280.2 


771.6  -2,294.2 


-92.6 


■■1  Includes  $13  100  000  Rumanian-owned  gold  blocked  under  Executive  Order  No.  10644.  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  285  »4fh 
Cong..  Aug  "  1955,  aritong  assets  vested  and  liquidated,  their  proceeds  to  be  distributed  to  American  claimants  against  Rumania. 

"Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
"Source:  Treasury  Department,  Office  ol  International  Finance." 

"EXHIBIT  J 

■•REPORTED  GOLD  RESERVES  OF  CENTRAL  BANKS  AND  GOVERNMENTS,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

■•|in  millions  ol  dollars| 


Estimated      United  West                           United        Nether- 
"End  ol  month                        total          States       France'     Germany        Italy       Kingdom 3      lands        Belgium 
world  1 

,.     „         u                                                -JK  nnn        71  7S7  '■73              140              346          1,846              544               706 

l^H-Rf^*"^; 36' 435       22  091  576             328             346          1518             737               776 

1953-December 36,4«       u.^^ii  ^^o                                                              ^^              ^^g 

1954-December 37,080       2  . /9J  on,            d«                           , 

1955-December 37,740        21,753  86               9^U             J^^         ^.^u             oo^ 

19»-December....  38.245       22,058  86           1,494            3i8        z      J            ^^^             ^^^ 

1957-December 38.970       22,85/  on         ioc                           .                  ^^^              ^^ 

1958-January 22.fO  =^^5         '^l^            ^g^         2539            m              %7 

ffru'fy -i-ji-      |^-^|°  575         2  460             462          2.770             847               998 

""<•" --      ^'-"^        22C42  575         2  492             417         2.914             862           1.028 

AP'il -- --       2i'6M  575          2  499              491          3,039              881            1,099 

"a» 39 '395"  ■   21  412  575          2  575              6J7          3.  C76              910            1,143 

J""" -      ^^-^^^        2125  589          2  581              677          3.084              920            1.182 

July--.- - 21082  589         2  587             754         3.089             944           1,213 

A"8"*'v-- 39-545-      20  929  589         2  597             847         3.120             956           1,228 

ll^^VI!^' ^'             20741  589         2633             907         3.174             999           1.251 

O^'ibef- --      5o'k53  5g9         2  639             995         3.215         1.025           1,270 

g^^e'mb." :-::-.:-39:865-      20,582  589         2.086         l.*9          1,069          1,050           1,270 

i949-ja"uar5 .::::::::::::- --  20.527       582 -- 3,111     1,125      i,248 

"1  R.nresents  reported  gold  holdings  of  central  banks,  governmeirts.  and  international  institutions:  ""Published  holdings  of 
vari^sSa  banks  and  governments;  estimated  holdings  of  British  exchange  equalisation  account  based  on  figures  shown  for 
u!!ilMl  Som    and  estimated  official  holdings  ol  countries  Irom  which  no  reports  are  received. 

• '  R-n  «ent^  holdines  ol  Blnk  o(  France  (holdings  of  French  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  are  not  included). 

•■^Kmn?w?th  December  1958.  represents  exchange  equalization  account  geld  and  convertible  currency  re'.erves.  as  re- 
port brBritish  Government;  prior  to  that  time  represents  reserves  of  gold  and  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars. 

"Note:  Federal  Reserve  Bultetin.  March  1959,  p.  335." 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  the  table  shows,  some  of  Mr.    Ellender.    This    Is   what    that    table 

these    conversions    were    as    follows:     The  shows. 

United  Klnedom    $900  million;    Italy,   »349  Between  December   1952  and  the  end  of 

milUon-     Denmark,    $17    mllUon;    Belgium.  1968  U.S.  gold  reserves  declined  by  approxi- 

$329     million;     Spain,     $31.7     million;     the  mately  $2.7  billion— from  23.2  billion  to  20.5 

Netherlands.  $261  million.  billion. 

Furthermore.    Mr.    President,    the    long-  Now,  what  has  happened  to  some  of  our 

range  trend  In  gold  shifts  seems  to  be  en-  European  allies? 

tlrely  against  our  own  country,  and  In  favor  Western   Genr.an-y :    CJold   reserves  are  up 

of  those  nations  whom  we  have  aided,  smd  by  about  $2.5  billion  from  140  million  In  De- 

whom  we  are  sUU  assisting.  cember  1952,  to  $2.6  billion  by  December  1958. 

I   have   here   a   table   entitled    "Reported  The  United  Kingdom:  Gold  reserves  have 

Gold  Reserves  of  Central  Banks  and  Gov-  increased  by  about  $1.3  billion,  from  1.8  bU- 

ernments.  Selected  Countries.  December  1952  non  In  December  1952,  to  $3.1  billion  by  De- 

Through  December  1958."  cember  1958. 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Italy:  Gold  reserves  up  by  nearly  a  billion 

that  table.  Identified  as  table  J,  be  printed  dollars,  from  $346  million  in  1952  to  $1.1  bll- 

In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  lion  In  1958. 

remarks.  Netherlands;   Gold  reserves  up  by  about 

There   being  no  objection,   the  table  was  $600   million,  from   544  mlUlon   In   1952.  to 

Wdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcobd.  $11  blUlon  In  December.  1958. 


I  remind  Senators  that  the  periods  com- 
pared are  1952  and  1958.  Nineteen  fifty-two. 
the  Senate  will  recaU.  was  1  year  after  the 
executive  branch  purportedly  stopped  dh-ect 
economic  aid  to  Western  Europe,  presumably 
on  the  premise  that  recovery  had  been 
achieved  there,  as  a  result  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

The  data  I  have  referred  to  go  far  beyona 
recovery.  They  demonstrate  great  prosper- 
ity  prosperity  which  we  continue  to  subsl- 

cUze  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  our  own 
growth. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  and  pray  that  tue 
Senate  wlU  adopt  this  amendment,  which  as 
I  have  explained,  would  cut  $550  million 
from  the  military  aid  program.  In  the  past  we 
have  actually  appropriated  In  excess  of  $24 
billion  for  that  purpose.  We  have  In  the 
pipeline  more  than  $2Vi  billion— almost  $3 
billion.  I  repeat  that  our  friends  across  the 
seas,  particularly  In  Western  Europe,  are  now 
well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  military 
establishments,  if  only  they  would  do  as 
much  as  we  ore  now  doing. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  105, 
pt.  15,  pp.  19317-19322) 
Mutual  Security  Appropriations,  1960 
Mr.   Ellender.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most   arduous   peacetime   sessions   of   Con- 
gress is  now  In  Its  closing  hours.  We  have 
all  worked  especially  long  and  hard  during 
the  past  few  weeks  In  an  effort  to  complete 
our  work. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Senators  are  tired  and  are 
eager  to  close  out  this  session  of  Congress. 
However,  I  must  ask  the  forbearance  of  my 
colleagues.  To  my  mind,  we  would  be  remise 
in  our  duty  if  we  simply  approved  the  pend- 
ing bin,  calling  for  appropriations  to  the 
mutual  security  program,  merely  because  we 
want  to  go  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure  poses 
a  real  threat  to  the  economic  stability  of  our 
Government,  and  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Senate 
to  act  in  order  to  reduce,  If  not  eliminate, 
this  threat. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  make  available 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  a  total  of  $3,281,- 
813,000  for  this  fiscal  year. 

May  I  point  out  to  Senators  that  should 
this  body  approve  this  additional  appropria- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able for  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  will  reach  an  amount  In  excess  of  $83 
bllUon. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
this  same  period  of  time,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment spent  only  $11  billion  on  our  much 
maligned  public  works  programs. 

In  other  words,  we  have  spent  more  than 
seven  times  as  much  on  Improving  foreign 
countries  as  we  have  to  conserve  and  pre- 
serve our  own  precious  resources  of  soil  and 
water. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  made  the  state- 
ment earlier  this  week  that  the  Senate  should 
uphold  the  President's  veto  of  the  second 
public  works  bill  on  the  grounds  that  It  was 
In  the  economic  Interest  of  our  country  to 
do  so.  ' 
The  minority  leader  said: 
"There  were  46  million  youngsters  who  en- 
tered the  schools  of  America  this  month. 
They  will  be  the  trustees  of  this  country  In 
the  future.  They  are  the  future  custodians. 
If  we  mess  up  the  fiscal  picture  now,  what 
will  happen  to  them?  They  will  have  to  pay 
the  bill  for  our  mistakes,  for  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission." 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  made  the  statement  in  connection 
with  his  objection  to  spending  some  $800  mil- 
lion m  future  years  for  public  works  in  our 
own  country. 

Yet  the  pending  bill  contains  more  than 
four  times  that  amount  of  spending  In  for- 
eign countries  for  this  year  alone. 
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Mr  President,  I  too  am  gravely  concerned 
Gvcr  tiie  condition  in  which  we  will  hand  over 
c  ur  country  to  our  grandchildren.  I  also  won- 
der about  the  ever-increasing  debt  lead  we 
■.■re  bequeathing  to  the  younc;  people  of  our 
great  country. 

Ill  my  opinion,  the  continuation  of  this 
wrt.stefui  program,  which  is  concerned  only 
with  ihe  flinging  of  American  dollars  to  all 
corners  of  the  globe,  with  little  or  no  coii- 
sideration  being  given  to  the  impact  of  this 
-p^ndin"  on  our  own  domestic  economy,  is  ot 
ur  grea'ter  danger  to  this  country  than  a 
modest,  well  planned,  and  long-range  pro- 
gram of  public  works. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  see  at  the  very  mini- 
mum a  dollar's  worth  of  accomplishment  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  domestic  programs.  1 
will  not  attempt  to  compute  the  minute  p.ir- 
ticle  if  any,  of  the  value  we  obtain  for  every 
dollar  we  pour  into  tlie  foreign  aid  rathole. 
Mr  President,  this  foreign  aid  program  has 
become  a  devouring  monster,  seeking  to  suck 
the  very  lifeblood  out  of  our  economy.  I  recall 
the  story  of  the  man  who  adopted  a  young 
lion  cub.  As  the  cub  grew  into  young  I:on- 
hood,  the  man's  friends  warned  him  that  the 
animal  might  become  dangerous.  He  scotfed 
at  these  stories,  saying  that  he  knew  the  lion 
recognized  him  as  a  friend  and  would  not 
attack  him.  But  one  night  the  man  acciden- 
tally cut  himself.  The  lion  got  one  taste  ol 
the"  blood,  and  unhappily  that  was  the  end 
of   tlie  man   who  forsook  the  advice  of  his 

friends.  ._,  ,„^ 

In  my  Judgment,  our  foreign  aid  program, 
which  commenced  Its  existence  as  a  hon  cub, 
is  now  a  full-grown  lion  and  is  now  ready  to 
devour  its  master. 

When  this  program  was  begun  at  the  ena 
of  World  War  II,  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  about  $15  billion  to  restore  the 
war-ravaged  economies  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

This  goal  was  attained  by  1953,  at  which 
time  the  economies  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  had  reached  unprecedented 
heights.  Yet  we  have  continued  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  into  these  countries 
since  that  year  and  are  continuing  to  do  so 
in  the  pending  bill.  .    ■      , 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  original 
Marshall  plan  and  continued  to  support  the 
program  as  long  as  its  objectives  had  not 
been  reached.  For  this  I  have  no  apologies. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  countries  ol  West- 
ern Europe  were  restored  to  economic  health, 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  had  reached  the 
goals  for  which  it  was  cre.ited.  I  ceased  to 
support  it. 

Instead,  for  the  past  7  years  I  have  advo- 
cated a  gradual  Upering  off  of  this  prograin. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  program  will  never  end 
until  we  begin  to  slow  it  down. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  take  our  money  as  long  as  we  offer  it 
to  them.  They  will  continue  to  lean  on  our 
shoulders.  ^       .  . 

That  is  whv,  Mr.  President,  I  have  fought 
for  gradual  reductions  in  the  program.  Al- 
though I  have  been  successful  on  occasion 
in  securing  some  reductions  in  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
reach  my  ultimate  objective,  namely,  a  grad- 
ual decrease  in  expenditures  for  this  wasteful 
giveaway,  because  any  time  reductions  have 
been  made,  the  subsequent  year's  budget  esti- 
mate has  been  inflated  to  cover  the  cuts  of 
the  previous  year. 

This  year,  despite  the  way  our  national 
debt  has  grown,  the  President  saw  fit  to  In- 
crease his  request  for  foreign  aid  26  percent 
over  and  above  the  amount  for  last  year. 

Even  in  this  day  and  time,  when  my  pre- 
dic'ions  that  a  continuation  of  this  program 
would  weaken  our  economy  are  unhappily 
coming  true,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  cut  one  thin 
dime  below  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
House  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which,  by  the  way. 
Is  $95.3  million  less  than  the  amount  m  the 
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Mr  President.  I  fear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  drastic  action.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  e;unble  with  our  country's  economic  secu- 
ritv  Certalnlv  Congre.ss  has  not  hesitated 
this  vear  to  provide  adpqu.itcly  for  our  mili- 
tary security,  but  this  will  go  lor  naught  un- 
U";.s  we  m..:ntain  u  found  economy. 

I  a-k  Senators  to  consider  ihfse  unvar- 
nished facts,  which.  I  feel,  !^how  the  precari- 
ous position  in  which  our  economy  imds 
Itself,  mostly  becau.se  of  this  sen.scless  give- 

awav  program:  t-    -.^h 

During  calendar  year  Ui'M.  the  Tju  ted 
States  lo.st  the  record  amount  of  fr2.3  billion 
of  its  gold  re.serves.  ^   „   .   k.,i 

During  this  same  period,  the  dollar  bal- 
ances and  gold  reserves  of  t'^e-aher  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  increased  by  $4.-i  ou- 

^'Tor  the  tirst  lime  .Mnce  the  War  Between 
Uie  bU.tes.  the  United  States  had  a  dehcit 
balance  of  payments  in  l'J58.  totaling  W  3 
billion,  even  though  it  had  a  favorable  bal- 
a-ce  of  trade  ot  approximately  JIT  billion. 
What  is  more,  for  calendar  year  lOoO  it  is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  will  again 
have  a  dehcit  balance  of  payments  in  the 
neighborhoixi  of  $5  billion. 

our  national  debt  today  stands  close  to 
$290  billion,  which  is  approximately  S-aS  bil- 
lion more  than  the  national  debts  ol  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  including  Soviet 
Russia.  , 

The  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  steadi- 
ly declining  and  is  now  at  the  point  where 
it  is  worth  about  48  cents  in  terms  of  1939 
dollars.  In  addition,  there  Is  increasing  specu- 
lation that  the  United  States  may  eventually 
be  forced  to  devalue  the  dollar— something 
which  has  never  been  done  in  our  glorious 

history.  .     ,       .  .^  o 

Foreign  c.ountries  have  invested  about  $6.2 
billion  in  New  York  in  short-term  Govern- 
ment Fecurities.  This  has  the  effect  of  having 
the  Federal  Government  borrow  money  on 
the  open  n-,arkcts  from  fore:gn  countries  at 
high  interest  r.aes.  and  then  lend  that  same 
money  b..ck  w  1  ^reign  governments  at  .ow 
intorcst  r.aes— if  indeed  the  money  is  not 
K.veu  to  these  countries  as  an  outright  grant. 
Mr  President.  I  ha^e  before  me  an  article 
nublished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
September  6,  1959.  dealing  with  the  economic 
dangers  which  face  our  country.  The  article 
states,  in  part: 

-As  financial  officials  .see  the  ntuation  it 
will  do  no  good  to  anv  one  if  there  Is  a  larger 
outflow i)f  1  foreign)  aid  dollars,  but  the  dol- 
Utr  becomes  of  dubious  value.  This  could 
happen,  it  is  beUeved,  if  U.S.  payments  def- 
icits continue  on  a  large  scale  for  many  more 
years. 

'  'Such  a  deficit  means  that  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  obtain  more  doll.us  than  tney 
;peud  to  buv  American  goods.  They  can  take 
the  difference  in  gold  or  cm  keep  it  m  dol- 
lars and  invest  them  in  the  financinl  markets 
in  New  York.  . 

•■The-  e  invested  dollars  are  potential  claims 
.'.-.unst  gold.  Already  they  toii.l  $15,651,000,- 
oao  not  f.^r  below  our  gold  reserves  which 
have  dwindled  to  519,514.000.000. 

•  •^s  the  claims  grow  .-.nd  the  gold  stock 
declines.  U.S.  short-term  Uabililies  might 
eventually  exceed  assets." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  entire  article  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows 


■BIG    TR.\DE    DEFlCrr    IS    SPARKING    MOVE   TO    CUT 

AID    FUNDS UNITED    STATES    WORRIED    BT    DE- 

CRE.\SE  IN   GOLD   STOCKPILE  AND  RISE  IN   FOR- 
EIGN ASSETS  HERE 

"(By  Edvrtn  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
"WASHINGTON,  September  5.— The  big  defi- 
cit in  the  U.S.  balance  of  international  pay- 


ments with  its  resulting  outflow  of  gold  and 
buildup  of  foreign  as.sotr-.  in  New  York,  has 
begun  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  admlnl-- 
tration  thinking  about  foreign  aid. 

"Powerful  voices,  centering  In  financial 
agcncip.s.  h.vve  bocun  to  argue  that  the  flow 
of  Government  capital  abro.ad  in  the  form 
of  aid  is  too  hirge  for  the  continued  strength 
of  the  dollar. 

■The  uuL-erlving  belief  in  lop  administra- 
tion hnanclal  circles  is  that  there  Is  ar  en- 
urely  new  viluation  in  the  world  economy, 
with"  Furopean  currencies  gaming  strength 
while  the  dollar  is  showing  the  first  faint 
.s.giis  of  vulnerability. 

••  E motions  in  conflict 
"The  immrrtiatc  results  of  this  view  came 
in  Pre.sldcnt  Eisenhower's  trip  to  Europe, 
during  which  he  urged  that  European  na- 
tions uiidertr.k.-  a  lar  greater  ^hare  of  the 
burden  < '.  lulp.rg  undordf  veloped  countries. 
"In  a  sense,  the  administration  Is  torn  be- 
tween two  powc.-iul  emotions.  One  stems 
from  a.cppUinre  <■•  the  ba.sic  Idea  that  the 
underdeveloped  c  nin tries  niu.st  be  helped  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  United  Suites  as  well  as 
lor  the  g:irid  of  those  nations  that  get  aid. 

■The  other  is  a  growing  fear  for  the  future 
itiljility  of  the  dollar  unless  two  related 
things  happen:  DomesUc  linmces  are  con- 
trolled and  the  balan.ce  of  i iLt^rnaUonal 
iratiaactlons  is  righted.  The  U.S.  deficit  in 
international  iratiiiictions  was  $3,400  million 
llist  year  and   will   probably   be   even  larger 

this  ve.a. 

■Future  Si-cm^  gloomy 

■hi  hnancial  officials  see  the  situation,  it 
will  do  no  good  to  anyone  if  there  Is  a  larger 
ou.tlow  ol  a.d  dollars  but  the  dollar  becomes 
of  dubiou.s  value.  This  could  happen,  it  Is 
believed,  il  U.S  payments  deficits  conunue 
on  a  l-^rge  ssale  lor  many  more  years. 

"Such  a  dphr:t  means  that  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  obtain  more  dollars  than 
they  snend  t.i  buy  American  goods.  They 
on  tike  the  difference  in  gold  or  can  keep 
it  in  doll.nrs  and  invest  them  in  the  fin.\nc:al 
markets  In  New  York.  These  Invested  dollars 
••re  p-yrntial  claims  aa.v.nst  gold.  Already 
the  total  $15,651  million,  not  far  below  the 
gold  roservp.  v.hlch  has  dwindled  to  ?  19.524 
million. 

■■.\s  t!ie  claims  trrow  ;ind  the  gold  stock 
declines.  U.S.  short-term  liabilities  might 
cventuailv  exceed  as.sets.  Even  that  would 
not  necessarily  mean  a  run  on  gold  or 
some  other  crises.  But  U  S  Officials  do  n:a 
like  to  contempl:tte  even  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event. 

"Besides,  some  cf  them.  1  oking  ahead,  are 
unhappy  at  the  thought  ol  potential  pressure 
on  the  'united  St.ttes  from  what,  in  effect, 
would  be  its  foreign  creditors.  The  United 
Stales,  which  has  been  exerting  the  pressure 
for  years,  does  not  want  to  be  on  the  re- 
ceiving end. 

•FD-e'gn  countries  are  already  substantial 
creditors  of  the  US  Government,  -niey  have 
invested  about  $0,200  mUhon  in  New  York 
in  MiO'-t-term  Government  securities.  Thus. 
as  one  high  offlcial  puts  it,  'we're  borrownng 
short  from  foreigners  at  home  and  itndai^' 
abroad  long.' 

"The  recent  deterioraUon  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  come  about  mainly 
beciuse  ol  a  drop  m  exports  and  a  r^e  m 
iinpor-..^.  no:  becau.'^e  of  an  increase  m  foreign 
aid.  But  as  financi.al  officials  view  the  silui- 
tion  foreign  aid  i.s  the  one  element  m  the 
total  "balance  over  which  the  Government 
has  considerable  control. 

"It  is  regarded  as  certain  tha;  the  new  hue 
of  thoueht  in  the  admimsuation  will  be  a 
major  theme  in  conversations  with  foreign 
finance  ministers  at  tiie  annual  uieeimg  here 
later  this  month  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  t-lie  Internauonil  Bank  lor 
ReconstrucUon    and    Development. 

"European   countries   nave    been   running 
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strong  surpluses  In  their  balance  of  payments 
while  the  United  States  has  been  In  deficit. 
■•To  U.S.  officials  this  means  only  one 
thing:  Europe  should  become  a  much 
bigger  exporter  of  capital  and  the  United 
States  a  smaller  one. 

"New  view  on  investments 
"Officials  worried  about  international  pay- 
ments deficits  are  even  beginning  to  take  a 
less  enthusiastic  view  of  Investment  abroad 
by  American  business.  Up  until  very  re- 
cently, this  was  welcomed  on  every  count, 
by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike. 

•Now,  with  the  payments  deficit  uppermost 
In  maiiy  minds,  an  Investment  abroad  is 
frequently  seen  as  a  double  blow — first  an 
immediate  outflow  of  dollars,  and.  second, 
a  probable  setback  to  American  exports. 
The  export  loss  occurs  when  an  American 
manufacturer,  for  example,  builds  a  plant 
In  Europe  to  share  In  the  common  market 
rather  than  try  to  sell  goods  made  in  the 
United  States. 

•■This  feeling  accounts  for  the  Treasury  s 
opposition  to  a  bill  to  provide  new  tax 
IncenUves  for  foreign  Investment  unless  Its 
benefits  are'  Umlted  to  investments  In  un- 
derdeveloped "countries. 

"A  reflection  of  the  growing  concern  about 
the  International  payments  position  of  the 
United  States  came  in  the  administration 
position  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  President  re- 
fused to  support  a  Senate  move  to  put  the 
fund's  financing  on  a  long-term  basis,  in- 
crease Its  lending  authority,  and  get  around 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  even  though 
the  President's  original  position  backed  aU 
three  Ideas. 

••Another  reflection  of  the  new  line  of 
thought,  paradoxically,  is  U.S.  support  for 
the  new  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, even  though  this  will  cost  the  United 
States  $330  million.  Such  a  new  institution 
has  several  jnerlts  in  the  eyes  of  an  official 
worried  about  the  U.S.  payments  deficits  and 
the  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
••It  puts  Europe  in  the  lending  picture  for 
the  first  time  on  a  formal,  multilateral 
scale. 

"Because  it  vrtll  be  equipped  to  make  'soft' 
loans — loans  wltJi  easy  terms  and  repayable 
in  the  currency  of  the  borrower — it  should 
eventually  ease  the  pressure  for  a  larger 
and  larger  Development  Loan  Fund  in  the 
United  States.  The  loan  fund  also  makes 
this  type  of  loan." 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  time 
to  seriously  consider  these  facts  that  the 
economic  stability  of  this  Nation  is  periled 
by  this  situation. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  national  debt  is 
growing  higher,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
demand  for  U.S.  bonds  is  lessening  to  the 
point  that  Congress  has  been  asked  to  re- 
move the  present  limitation  on  interest  rates 
for  these  securities. 

F^u-thermore,  we  are  continuing  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  very  countries 
which  are  our  economic  opponents  in  the 
peaceful  battle  for  world  trade. 

The  current  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
disguised  by  its  bureaucratic  bosses  as  a  pro- 
gram which  gives  aid  only  to  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  They  contend  that 
they  want  to  help  only  the  people  who  can- 
not help  themselves  or  have  not  been  able 
to  help  themselves. 

I  submit,  ."'Ir.  President,  that  this  is  merely 
frosting  on  the  cake. 

The  pending  bill  contains  an  Item  of  $1.3 
billion  for  direct  military  assistance  to  the 
free-world  countries.  Yet  approximately 
half  of  this  money  Is  programed,  not  for 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world, 
but  for  the  prosperous  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  axe  well  able  to  bear  their 
own  defense  burdens,  Instead  of  looking  to 


Uncle   Sam   to   foot    the   bill   for   their   own 
protection. 

Since  we  have  been  generous  with  the 
countries  of  Western  E^irope  in  the  past,  and 
have  restored  them  to  economic  health.  It  Is 
folly  for  us  to  continue  to  help  equip  their 
armies,  when  all  we  .iccompllsh  thereby  is 
to  permit  them  to  be  more  competitive  with 
us  in  economic  fields. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  dollars  spent 
on  the  loan  and  grant  programs  carried  out 
under  lorelgu  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  end  up  in  Western 
Europe,  s^niplv  liecause  we  do  not  place  any 
restrictiiiiis  on  where  the  dollars  may  be 
snent. 

'  In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  con- 
s;der  the  Development  Loan  Fund  program. 
There  are  no  restrictions  .as  to  how  and 
where  :oan  proceeds  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  must  he  spent.  Loans  can  be  made 
to  India.  Pakistan,  or  any  other  country  in 
the  wf  r'.d.  Yet.  after  we  lend  them  dollars, 
thev  can  spend  those  dollars  anywhere  they 
desire.  Believe  me.  Mr  President,  when  I 
siv  the  record  shows  that  a  large  amount 
of  his  monev  is  spent  in  Europe.  In  other 
words,  our  dollars  ultimately  further  devel- 
op the  economies  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  which  now  are  very  prosperous. 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The   Presiding  OyncEit.    i  Mr.  B.^RTI.ETT  in 
the  chair)    Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 
Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  had  called  to  his 
attention  the  point  that  in  the  case  of 
some  of  these  loans  which  are  made  in  g6od 
dollars,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  repaid 
in  what  is  very  soft  currency.  In  most  In- 
stances the  borrowers  disregard  American 
contractors,  when  arranging  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  dams,  roads,  and  other  proj- 
ects, .md  prefer  to  use  European  contrac- 
tors, and  pay  them  with  these  dollars;  and 
we  wind  up  with  a  mess  of  soft  currency,  for 
which  we  do  not  have  the  slightest  use; 
and  the  American  people,  who  have  to  pay 
the  taxes  from  which  this  money  is  ob- 
tained, have  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to 
participate   in   that   work. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
!;;  etitirely  correct.  The  record  shows  that  80 
por.-ont  of  the  loans  made  under  the  devel- 
opment loan  fund  program  are  repaid  In  soft 
currencies,  und  only  20  percent  are  repaid 
in  hard  currencies. 

.■\s  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  Just  stat- 
ed, when  the  loans  are  made,  the  borrowers 
ptuchase  goods  wherever  they  can  obtain 
them  for  the  least  amount  of  money;  they 
place  their  contracts  with  those  who  will  do 
the  work,  provide  the  goods,  for  the  leapt 
amount  of  money.  Under  those  circum- 
st&jices,  few  purchases  are  made  In  our  coun- 
try. Few  Americans  benefit.  BeUeve  me  when 
I  say  that.  Mr.  President. 

For  instance,  when  the  borrowers  have  pur- 
chased turbines  with  which  to  generate  elec- 
tricity from  falling  water,  many  of  the  gen- 
erators have  been  purchased  from  firms  lo- 
cated in  Germany.  France.  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Here  we  are  providing  dollars  with  which 
to  assist  the  underdeveloped  countries.  How- 
ever, not  only  is  the  money  spent  in  the  pros- 
perous countries  of  Western  Europe,  but  the 
money  is  ultimately  used — as  I  shall  point 
out  later  in  my  remarks — to  furtl\er  deplete 
our  gold  reserves.  Whenever  our  dcTllars  get 
Into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  country,  that 
country  can  convert  them  into  gold,  if  they 
so  desire.  American  citizens  carmot  do  this, 
but  whenever  any  of  the  money  which  flows 
out  of  our  country  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  country,  that  country  can  obtain  our 
gold  for  It.  That  is  why  otur  gold  reserves  have 
been  decreasing  recently,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  JoHKSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  Ellendeb.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Is  It  not 
also  true  that  several  of  the  countries  to 
which  we  are  now  lending  our  money  obtain 
it  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  then  turn 
around  and  lend  the  money  to  other  nations 
at  higher  rates  of  Interest? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes;  and  I  was  somewhat 
amused  a  while  ago  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
New  York  plead  with  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate $500  million  more  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  the  year  1961.  His  reason  for 
this  was  the  hope  that  we  could  entice  our 
friends  in  Western  Europe  to  inaugurate  a 
fund  with  which  to  assist  us  in  aiding  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  not  wish  to  see  our  country  put  up 
another  dime  in  that  connection.  There  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  additional  funds  whenever  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  show  their 
hands,  and  clearly  show  that  they  are  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
indication  that  such  is  the  case,  because  in 
the  pending  bill  we  are  giving  them  over 
$600  million  of  grant  aid. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Is  It  not 
also  true  that  at  the  present  time  Western 
Germany  Is  paying  back  the  money  it  bor- 
rowed from  us,  although  she  could  pay  it 
back  much  more  rapidly,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  is  lending  money  to  the  countries 
of  Africa  at  high  rates  of  interest? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes.  One  cannot  find  harder 
working  people  than  the  people  of  Western 
Germany.  But  the  record  shows  that  because 
of  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  Western 
Germany,  much  money  is  spent  there  an- 
nually, by  our  Government,  to  sustain  our 
own  troops. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  today  Germany 
and  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  so  prosperous  that  they  should  be  able 
to  carry  their  own  military  burdens. 

But  the  amendment  which  I  will  submit 
will  still  leave  in  excess  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  military  assistance  to  Western 
Europe. 

As  I  have  stated,  all  I  am  requesting  is  a 
cut  of  $100  million — I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that — in  the  amount  which  other- 
wise would  be  provided  for  military  aid. 
Over  $600  million  in  military  assistance  pro- 
rtded  by  this  bill  will  go  to  countries  which 
are  the  most  prosperous,  namely,  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  exclusive  of  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Russell.  Let  me  add  that  not  only 
are  many  of  these  countries  as  prosperous  as 
the  United  States  Is,  but,  in  addition,  they 
certainly  do  not  have  to  mortgage  their  fu- 
tures, in  order  to  take  care  of  these  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  we  are  using 
our  money  to  subsidize  industry  in  the  pros- 
perous countries  of  the  world,  so  that  they 
can  compete  with  us.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
experts  in  economics  to  realize  that  this 
competition  is  now  beginning  to  hurt  our 
own  domestic  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  Ervi»'.  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment, and  then  ask  a  question.  If  the  in- 
formation which  I  read  a  few  days  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  has  a  larger  na- 
tional debt  than  all  of  the  other  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  put  together  is  true, 
then  these  other  nations  are  better  off  than 
we  are. 

Mr.  Ellender.  May  I  tell  my  good  friend 
that  I  have  just  stated  for  the  Record  that 


our  debt  Is  $55  billion  more  than  the  com- 
bined debts  of  all  the  other  countries  In  the 
world,  including  Russia. 

Mr.  MoRSK.  lir.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  ftirther  question? 
Mr.  Ellendkh.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator  Is  talking  about 
the  state  of  prosperity  of  countries  which  are 
still  getting  large  amounts  of  money  from 
the  American  taxpayer.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  comment  on  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  are  collected  In 
this  country  from  our  taxpayers  and  the 
taxes  that  ore  not  collected  from  the  taxpay- 
ers of  those  other  countries? 

Mr.  Ellender.  In  the  past  I  have  placed  In 
the  Record  lists  of  those  taxes.  Of  all  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe,  the  British 
people  are  about  the  only  ones  who  pay  in 
full  measure.  Britain  has  ways  and  means 
of  forcing  her  people  to  pay  their  taxes,  as 
is  done  in  our  own  country.  But  when  we 
consider  the  situation  In  France.  Italy.  Greece 
and  other  countries  in  Western  Europe,  we 
find  that  about  the  only  taxes  the  people 
actually  pay  there  are  excise  taxes.  When  It 
comes  to  income  taxes,  those  people  are  able 
to  evade  them. 

May  I  say  that  with  the  prosperity  now  be- 
ing enjoyed  by  Europe,  if  those  countries 
could  actually  collect  the  taxes  from  their 
citizens  which  their  laws  Impose,  they  would 
not  need  a  dollar  from  us.  On  the  contrary, 
they  could  be  assisting  us  to  carry  the  load 
of  helping  underdeveloped  countries. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before  on  this 
floor,  so  long  as  we  provide  the  dollars.  I  do 
not  expect  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
to  make  a  move  toward  helping  the  under- 
developed countries.  They  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  lean  on  us  so  long  as  we  permit 
them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  put  his  finger  on  what  Is  a  very 
vital  problem,  which  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face.  I  have  been  severely  criticized  for  trying 
to  make  savings  on  what  I  considered  to  be 
inexcusable  waste  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
One  of  them  involves  this  very  point.  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  vised  by  these  prosperous  countries, 
because  what  It  really  adds  up  to,  when  one 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  it.  is  that  we  are  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  assume 
the  tax  burdens  of  a  lot  of  tax  evaders  In 
those  countries  that  are  getting  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  us,  when  those  tax- 
payers are  capable  of  paying  a  heavier  tax 
load.  They  are  ■passing  the  buck" — and  I 
think  that  is  a  good  figure  of  speech — to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  right.  I  go  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion I  previously  referred  to.  namely,  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  have  never  been 
as  prosperous  as  they  are  today.  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  state  what  each  country  obtains  by 
way  of  cash  from  our  country  by  virtue  of  the 
presence  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  their  coun- 
tries, but  such  expenditures  for  the  current 
year  will  amount  to  over  $3  billion. 

We  send  money  abroad  to  maintain  our 
own  troops  and  to  carry  out  our  share  of 
obligations  under  the  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
other  agreements. 

To  further  answer  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  almost 
every  dollar  that  we  appropriate  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will 
not  find  Its  way  back  to  our  own  country. 
Instead,  the  borrowers  are  going  to  pur- 
chase what  they  need  where  they  can  get 
those  products  the  cheapest — and  that  Is  In 
Western.  Europe  or  Japan. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 


Mr.  T.\LMADCE.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  gold 
reserves  are  the  lowest  now  that  they  have 
been  In  some  20  years? 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  We 
have  a  little  over  $19  billion  in  gold  re- 
serves, when  only  a  few  years  ago  such  re- 
serves totaled  some  $'24  billion. 

Mr.  Talmadce.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  1958 
our  net  balance  of  payments  showed  a  deUcit 
of  $3  billion? 

Mr  Ellender.  If  I  may  advise  my  friend,  it 
will  be  $5  billion  in  1959. 

Mr.  Talmadce.  So  all  the  money  that  we 
spend  overseas  m  this  -ellort  will  help  in- 
crease the  net  deficit  in  cur  balance  of  pay- 
ments;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellender.  That  Is, right.  TlvM  Is  what 
we  are  doing  I  do  not  want  to  say  to  Sen- 
ators that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  that   I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  But  it  Is  a  contributing  fac- 
tor? 

Mr.  Ellender.  It  is  the  major  contributing 

factor. 

Mr.     Talmadge.  Mr.     President,     will     the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Is  it  not  .also  true  that 
manv  American  manufacturers  and  corpora- 
tions' are  building  liranch  factories  abroad, 
so  they  can  utilize  relatively  cheap  labor  in 
reference  to  the  cost  of  ours,  and  employ 
people  in  those  countries,  while  our  own 
people  are  losing  jobs  in  this  country?  In 
other  words,  we  are  exporting  jobs  as  well  as 
sending  money  overseas.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  figures  now.  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  during  the  past  4  or 
5  years  the  export  oi  our  capital  to  England 
alone  has  increased  8  or  9  times.  Whatsis 
happening  is  that  General  Motors.  Ford,  and 
other  large  U.S,  companies  find  it  convenient 
to  build  factories  abroad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  cheaper  l.ibor.  Of  course,  that  means 
an  additional  outfiow  of  American  dollars. 
All  of  those  facts  added  together  increase 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
put  us  in  the  red  in  so  lar  as  that  balance 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  compliment  him  on  the  fight  he  is 
making  for  the  American  people,  the  t.\x- 
payers,  and  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  will 
recall.  I  am  sure,  that  some  years  ago  we  were 
told  we  had  to  give  $17  billion  to  Europe  be- 
cause thev  would  not  be  able  to  pay  it  back. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  net  true  that 
those  same  European  countries  now  hold 
enough  dollar  credits  tj  practically  empty 
Fort  knox.  We  have  given  it  to  them,  and 
they  now  have  all  the  money  it  would  take 
to  "pay  it  back,  if  they  had  the  desire  to 
do   It. 

Mr.  Ellender.  As  I  pointed  out,  foreign 
nations  hold  almost  $16  billion  m  claims 
against  our  Government  in  the  way  of  dol- 
lars, bond,  and  other  securities. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  That  is  held  by 
those  same  countries. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Of  course.  They  are  all 
prosperous  now. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Out  of  the  $17  bil- 
lion we  gave  to  them  $'2';  billion  was  applied 
to  abolish  the  national  debts  in  6  countries. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  that  today  we  are  suffering  the 
results  of  some  of  the  things  we  did  in  this 
field  a  few  years  nso.  Since  that  time  some 
of  our  hard-earned  cash  has  been  used  to 
develop  automobile  factories  in  France  and 
Italy.  Now  tiiose  f.iclories  are  in  competition 
with  U.S.  factories.  One  can  see  these  little 
"bugs"  going  about  the  streets  in  abun- 
dance. I  Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  what  the 
incrase  in  such  vehicles  has  been,  but  every 
time  I  go  Irom  my  apartment  to  the  Capitol 


I  see  those  little  cars  in  abundance.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  though  I  will  nm  over  them. 
They  are  on  the  .'Streets  In  huge  numbers, 
and  the  Increase  will  no  doubt  continue. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  we  are  making  It 
possible,  through  the  expenditure  of  our  bor- 
rowed dollars,  the  outflow  ct  capital  frcm  the 
United  States  and  fur  lorcign  competition  to 
nourish.  These  expenditures  are  going  to 
cause  us  to  have  a  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
payments  of  about  $5  billion  this  year.  If  we 
continue  it  will  mean  cither  more  t.ixes  for 
our  people  or  that  we  will  go  deeper  into  the 
red. 

What  his  made  America  gre.u  is  the  Initia- 
tive of  oar  people.  We  can  destroy  that  Inl- 
t.ative  overnight  II  v.e  foist  on  the  American 
t.ixpayer  a  t.ix  burden  so  great  as  to  stifle 
initiative, 

Mr,  President,  what  really  makes  me  angry 
is  1 1  see  the  pro  porous  countries  of  Western 
Europe  not  only  balancing  their  budgets  but 
decreasing  the  t.xes.  We  afe  sending  bor- 
rowed money  to  those  countries,  and  naw  we 
are  being  asked  to  r.iise  the  ante  on  our  own 
interest  r.ttes.  Why.  Mr.  President,  every  time 
we  raise  the  Interect  rate  1  percent  on  our 
huge  debt  we  acid  to  our  tax  load  a  carrying 
charge  of  $2,9  billion  per  year. 
Imagine  that. 

And  yet  that  situation  Is  going  to  exist 
until  we  start  to  reduce  our  debt.  I  cannot 
see  any  possibility  of  our  reducing  our 
debt  in  b.id  times,  if  we  cannot  do  it  in  good 
times. 

Let  us  consider  last  year.  The  record  shews 
that  with  all  the  pro.'-perity  m  our  country 
our  national  debt  increased  $12'2  billion. 
If  In  pood  times  we  cannot  reduce  our  debt, 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  b  id  times? 

Mr.  Long  ol  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield  to  my  Iriend. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  paid  olf  the  national  debts  of  six 
European  countries  with  our  foreign  aid 
money,  and  we  are  now  deeper  m  debt  than 
all   the  nations  on  earth  put  together? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Plus  $55  billion,  I  want  to 
remind  iny  colleague. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield, 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if.  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Congress  has  made  any  bona 
fide  effort  to  p.iy  off  any  part  oi  the  national 
debt? 

Mr.  Ellender.  We  could  not.  Our  expendi- 
tures are  greater  than  the  amount  we  t  ike 
in. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend,  he  will  re- 
member that  we  were  supp-^sed  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  during  liscal  year  1958.  I 
think  we  were  in  t!ie  black  by  about  $1  5 
billion.  However,  within  3  or  4  months  alter 
June  30  we  were  in  the  rod  again.  What  h  ip- 
pened,  I  believe,  is  that  v.e  did  not  pay  cur 
bills  on  time,  and  therelore  a  little  money 
was  h-n  over.  There  has  not  been  a  legitimate 
balanced  budget  in  this  country  for  many 
year.'-'. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Is  this  not  the  tragic  trut'.i: 
Th.^t  the  C-jngresE  has  been  appropriatin,^ 
the  unearned  income  oi  unborn  generations 
of  .\inericans  who  are  to  be  left  as  a  legacy 
the  oiggest  debt  which  one  generation  ever 
saddled  upon  another? 

^•r.  Ellender.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Our  debt  has  never  been  so  great  ;s 
it  is  now.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  will  be  able  to  pay  it.  When  our 
country's  national  debt  is  more  than  that  cf 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together-  includ.n^ 
Ru,...i;,_p;us  $55  billion,  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  good  look  before  we  continue 
these  programs. 

Mr.  President.  ;i  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  there  are  two  areas  in  the  pending  bill 
where  cuts  could  \  .tv  easily  be  made— 
namely,  military  assistunce  and  defense 
support. 
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Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  cut  the  military  support  program  from 
$1.3  billion  to  $1.2  billion. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  amendment 
will   be   stated   for   the   Information   of    the 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  8. 
It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  •■$1,300,000.000- 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Si. 200,000.000." 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
for  military  assistance  by  $100  million.  I 
might  point  out  at  this  time  that  this 
amendment  was  rejected  by  our  own  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  a  tie  vote  of  13  to 
13. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  a  good  por- 
tion of  this  money  is  programed  to  be 
spent  to  help  the  countries  of  Westrn  Eu- 
rope defray  the  costs  of  modernizing  their 
own  armies. 

Based  upon  the  administration's  Justifica- 
tions, in  excess  of  $600  million  Is  programed 
for  this  area  of  the  world.     /. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of.  me  understand 
why  we  should  be  asked  -ro  contribute  more 
than  $600  million  to  help  maintain  armies 
In  countries  which  are  now  more  prosperous 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings 
on  this  bill.  I  asked  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy  why  more  efforts  were  not  being  made 
to  have  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
carry  more  of  the  burden. 

I   would   like  to  read   from  that   hearing: 
"Senator  Ellender.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion,  Mr.   Secretary.   I   am   not   going    to   so 
Into  any  deUlls  of  the  programs  in  various 
countries. 

■However,  the  record  already  made  will 
show  that  I  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  countries  receiving  assist.ince 
from  us  should  be  helping  us  with  the  bur- 
den we  are  carrying  rather  than  obtain- 
ing aid  from  us.  Your  statement  indicates 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  these 
countries  to  do  more,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
continue  to  assist  them. 

"What  recent  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
these  people  to  give  more  assistance  to  us? 
"SecreUry  McElroy.  More  assistance  to 
themselves,  I  think.  Is  the  way  I  would  say 
It.  The  things  that  have  been  going  on  in- 
clude the  purchasing  of  equipment  by  the 
Germans  for  the  equipment  of  their  forces. 
"Senator  Ellender.  The  Germans  are  well 
able  to  do  that. 

"Secretary  McElroy.  I  agree,  sir. 
"Senator  Ellender.  In  the  past,  however, 
we  have  given  Germany  vast  sums  of  money 
which  have  contributed  in  no  little  way  to 
her  recovery. 

"Secretary  McElroy,  That  Is  right. 

"Senator  Ellender.   I   am  just  wondering 

why  other  countries  in  Western  Europe  are 

unable  to  do  what  the  Germans  are  doing. 

"Why  is  not  more  tffort  made  to  get  them 

to  assist  us? 

"Secretary  McElroy.  I  think  your  belief  is 
that  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  .'■hould 
and  I   think  you  may  be  right.  Senator. 

"Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  in  that  di- 
rection? 

"Secretary  McElroy.  That  is  right. 
"Senator  Ellender.  That   is   what   I  have 
been    talking   about.    Your   predecessor   said 
he  was  going  to  do  it.  What  are  you  doing 
now  ^ 

"Secretary  McElroy.  I  think  conditions 
were  less  favcrable  during  the  time  of  my 
predecessor  than  they  are  now.  sir  I  think 
the  financial  position  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  h.is  very  considerably 
strengthened  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

"So  I  have  far  greater  agreement  now  with 
your  position  on  the  strength  of  it  than  I 
"think  I  could  have  had.  say,  3  years  ago. 

"In  my  opinion.  France  is  an  example  of  a 
country  where  there  must  be  considerably 
greater  support  of  their  military  establish- 
ment, out  of  tbelr  own  resources." 


It  is  apparent  from  this  testimony  that 
e.en  Secretary  McElroy  would  like  to  have 
more  help  from  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  in  preparing  for  their  own  defense. 
Secretary  McElroy  cited  France  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  country  which  must  give  greater 
support  to  its  own  military  establishment. 

Yet.  do  Senators  know  that  France  is  pro- 
gramed to  receive  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  o{  military  assistance  under  the 
pendina;  ine.isure  V.\  \n  she  received  during 
the  last  fiscal  year? 

What  i.s  more,  this  action  is  being  taken 
in  the  face  of  France's  request  that  we 
remove  our  airbases  located  there  merely 
because  we  will  not  hand  over  our  atomic 
weapons  to  General  Dc  CniuUc. 

In  other  words,  we  are  telling  the  French, 
"Kick  us  in  the  teeth  when  we  are  trying 
to  help  you  defend  your  own  country,  and 
in  return  for  this,  we  will  treble  the  amount 
of  monev  we  give  you." 

If  this  is  a  precedent,  then  perhaps  all 
of  our  other  so-called  allies  will  order 
American  fighting  men  from  their  soil.  Just 
so  they  can  receive  increased  grants  under 
the  miliUrv  assistance  program. 

But' above  and  beyond  this,  the  high  dol- 
l.;r  balances  and  the  vast  gold  reserves  pres- 
ently held  by  the  countries  of  We-tern  Eu- 
rope .'^liould  preclude  the  necessity  of  us 
furnishing  ..id  to  these  countries,  even  if 
there  are  no  other  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  dollar  balances  and  gold  reserves  of  the 
Western  European  countries  will  continue  to 
increase  during  this  fiscal  year  because  of 
the  dollars  which  will  be  .^pent  by  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  as  a  result  of  grant 
economic  assistance,  and  Development  Loan 
Fund  dollars  received  from  us. 

In  addition,  our  own  Defense  Department 
will  spend  overseas  in  excess  of  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  vear  1960.  and  this  entire  amount 
will  enter  into  the  international  balance  of 
payments  picture  to  further  contribute  to 
our  alarming  deficit  balance  of  payments. 

I  have  at  mv  desk  a  table  entitled,  "U.S. 
Defense  Expenditures  Entering  the  Interna- 
tional Balance  of  Payments."  which  shows 
how  these  dollars  will  go  to  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  tins  table  lias  been  labeled 
"secret  ■  and  I  c  innot  m;'ke  it  available  to  the 
American  public. 

However.  I  invito  Senators  to  come  by  my 
desk  and  look  at  these  figures.  They  show 
only  too  well  that,  for  the  most  part,  these 
dollars  are  going  to  go  directly  Into  the 
pockets  of  those  countries  which  have  the 
least  need  for  more  American  dollars. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  Senators, 
that  in  addition  to  Western  Europe,  our 
former  enemy  Japan  is  in  for  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  military  assistance  appropria- 
tion. However,  I  am  not  able  to  give  that 
exact  figure  since  it  has  been  labeled  "secret." 
Sufllce  It  to  say  that  it  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  able  to  tell — it  Is  not 
a  Ee:;-ct"  that  Japan  spends  only  between  1 
and  2  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
for  defense,  as  compared  to  our  expenditure 
of  10.4  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
.Augmenting  the  money  we  are  spending 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  through  this 
military  assistance  program,  and  the  spend- 
ing there  by  our  own  Defense  Department, 
there  will  be  a  l.irge  amount  of  private  In- 
vestment flowing  into  these  very  same  coun- 
tries. 

For  calendar  year  1958,  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment overseas  amounted  to  $2.9  billion  and 
the  bulk  of  this  amount  was  Invested  In 
Western  Europe. 

To  further  increase  the  dollar  balances  and 
the  gold  reserves  of  these  countries,  there 
are  vast  amounts  of  tourist  dollars  which 
will  also  be  spent  in  these  countries  during 
the  coming  year. 

For  calendar  year  1958,  tourism  resulted 


in  $2  2  billion  being  spent  In  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  alone. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  as  our  na- 
tional debt  grows  to  new  levels,  and  demands 
are  made  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
r&ise  Interest  rates,  our  so-called  allies  are 
continuing  to  enjoy  almost  unlimited 
prosperity. 

They  are  able  to  reduce  their  national 
debts  and,  In  many  cases,  their  taxes,  while 
we  are  faced  with  the  grave  threat  of  a  run 
on  our  dwindling  gold  reserve  and,  for  the 
second  successive  year,  a  deficit  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  ways  In  which 
U.S.  dollars  find  their  way  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  prosperous  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan: 

Through  Defense  Department  spending  to 
support  our  troops  based  In  these  countries, 
through  private  investment  by  U.S.  citizens, 
through  tourist  spending,  and  finally  through 
foreign  aid. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  feels 
that  Congress  should  enact  any  type  of  re- 
striction on  the  rights  of  individuals  either 
to  invest  their  money  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  visit  a  foreign  country  as  a  tourist. 

Likewise,  11  is  necessary  for  us  to  maintain 
our  own  armed  services  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  resultant  military  spending  must  be 
continued,  although  I  do  believe  that  some 
reductions  could  be  made  In  this  field.  ' 

Through  the  process  of  elimination  tBere 
is  only  one  area  where  we  can  make  a  reduc- 
tion In  this  outpouring  of  American  dollars, 
and  that  area,  Mr.  President,  Is  foreign  aid, 
since  this  Is  the  only  field  over  which  we 
can  exercise  any  control. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
we  must  mark  a  beginning  of  the  end  of 
foreign  aid  programs.  This  country  cannot 
take  the  position  that  every  year  from  now 
until  eternity— or  bankruptcy— we  shall  con- 
tinue to  spend  some  $3  billion  per  year  on 
aid  to  foreign  countries. 

In  my  judgment,  a  step  in  that  direction 
would  be  a  favorable  vote  on  my  motion  to 
reduce  military  assistance  spending  for  this 
fiscal  year  by  $100  million. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.   107, 
pt.  2.  pp.  2109-2113] 

Report  by  Senator  Ellender  on  U.S. 
Foreign  Operations 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President  •  •  •  In  1950, 
the  dollar  was  truly  "as  good  as  gold."  Today, 
the  dollar's  strength  is  showing  signs  of 
weakness;  our  gold  balances  continue  to  de- 
cline; and  a  substantial  segment  of  inter- 
national banking  circles  believes  that  the 
United  States  must  either  pull  In  Its  belt, 
or  devalue  the  dollar,  or  both. 

Not  all  of  these  difficulties- can  be  traced 
ta  the  foreign-aid  program,  but  many  of 
them  can.  By  early  1951,  as  Europe's  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  began  to  ex- 
ceed prewar  averages,  as  the  task  of  recon- 
struction ended — since  the  proposed  goals 
had  been  reached— an  area  of  unprecedented 
European  growth  began.  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance should  have  been  tapered  off  then. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1951  I  made 
such  a  recommendation,  but  the  logic  of  this 
view  was  ignored,  because  at  the  time  the 
Korean  war  had  begun. 

With  the  Red  onslaught  in  Korea  came 
another  and  vastly  different  kind  of  threat. 
Where  once.  In  the  late  1940'6,  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  the  free  world  had  taken  the 
form  of  stibverslon  and  efforts  to  gain  con- 
trol of  political  processes  by  quasi-legal 
means,  the  threat  of  the  1950's  was  armed 
aggression.  At  least,  this  was  the  official  U.S. 
evaluation  of  the  situation,  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies  agreed. 

America's  planners,  both  economic  and 
military,  were  not  able  or  willing  to  adapt 
programs  to  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
world  events.  The  concepts  exemplified  by 
the    MarshaU    plan    and    NATO— concepts 
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which  were,  for  a  limited  period,  effective 
in  Western  Europe— were  subsequently  ex- 
panded to  other  areas  of  the  globe. 

Apparently  it  was  believed— for  the  Con- 
ctress  was  so  Informed— that  the  specter  of 
-creeping  communism"  could  be  exorcised 
only  through  massive  doses  of  economic  aid 
to  other  countries,  including  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries,  plus  so-called  col- 
lective security  arrangements  in  areas  other 
than   NATO. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
when  these  concepts  were  initially  fostered, 
the  United  States  was  at  war  in  Korea.  World 
conditions  of  the  moment  required  action; 
and  on  representations  of  persons  generally 
believed  to  be  competent,  the  Congress  acted 
quickly  and  forcefully. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  mine  was  one  of 
the  few  voices  lifted  in  opposition  to  these 
programs;  but  the  cries  of  opponents  were 
drowned  out  by  the  shouts  of  those  in  favor. 
As  a  result,  American's  aid   burden  grew. 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  were  kept 
on  the  United  States  aid  list  despite  their 
achievement  of  full  recovery;  and  America's 
treasure  began  to  flow  into  a  host  of  other 
areas.  Economic  and  technical  assistance 
agreements  were  negotiated  with  almost 
every  country  not  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
military  assistance  pacts  were  concluded 
with  most  of  the  same  countries.  Each  pact 
bound  the  United  States  to  defend  the  other 
contracting  party,  In  case  of  attack;  but  few, 
if  any  bound  such  other  party  to  spring  to 
our  defense,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States. 

In  my  inspections,  one  singularly  amazing 
factor  has  consistently  stood  forth:  the  un- 
willingness of  American  administrators  to  tai- 
lor assistance— both  military  and  non-mlli- 
tary— to  local  conditions.  This  initial  failure 
to  adapt  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  area  has  not  been  overcome  during 
subsequent  years  of  practical  experience. 

I  have  seen  examples  of  this,  time  after 
time,  year  after  year,  in  country  after 
country. 

Our  failure  generally  to  adapt  to  changing 
conditions  has  wreaked  havoc  with  our  NATO 
alliances.  It  will  not.  and  cannot,  be  disputed 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  Western  allies  as  to  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet,  Union.  When  these  differences 
arise  American  administrators.  In  order  to 
procure  the  kind  of  program  they  feel  neces- 
sary, are  placed  In  the  position  of  either  obli- 
gating the  total  cost,  or  most  of  It,  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  or  seeing  their  plans  go 
by  the  board. 

It  Is  obvious  that  even  where  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Western  allies  are  not  so  apparent  our 
European  allies  are  Insistent  upon  "letting 
Uncle  Sam  do  the  work."  Witness  Korea, 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  of  foreign 
troops  consisted  of  American  forces,  and 
where  even  now  the  United  States  Is  In  full 
charge  of  the  aid  program,  both  military  and 
economic.  It  Is  a  truism  that  should  Red 
forces  obtain  dominion  over  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula the  security  of  the  entire  free  world 
would  be  threatened— the  security  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  at  no  time  has  the  United  States 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  such  other  coun- 
tries to  effectively  participate  In  the  aid 
program  In  Korea. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  have  apparently 
been  wasted  upon  U.S.  leadership,  although 
there  are  hopeful  signs  that  perhaps,  at  long 
last,  the  Department  of  State  Is  learning 
that,  in  return  for  unstinting  U.S.  aid  In  the 
postwar  years,  our  European  neighbors  are 
not  above  rewarding  their  benefactors  with 
consummate  Ingratitude.  I  could  not  help 
but  recall  my  first  visit  to  Germany  in  1946, 
shortly  after  World  War  II— the  bombed-out 
buildings,  the  despair,  the  fear  that  before 
long    what   remained   of   German    industry 


would  be  Russian  operated.  Today.  Germany 
Is  In  the  throes  of  an  economic  boom.  The 
mark  Is  rock  solid,  Germany's  budget  Is  in 
balance,  and.  compared  with  ours,  her  tax 
rates  are  most  favorable.  In  spite  of  all  this 
the  German  Government  only  this  past  fall 
refused  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Germanv— present.  I  might  add,  to  defend 
Germanv  against  possible  Red  aggression— 
In  order  to  help  overcome  the  drain  on  Amer- 
ican gold  reserves. 

At  this  point.  I  wis^h  I  could  tell  Sena- 
tors, and  other  Americans  in  particular,  what 
I  found  In  Western  Germany  in  respect  ti 
the  assistance  being  rendered  us  by  our 
so-called  NATO  allies.  But  I  can  say  to  any 
American  father  or  mother  who  has  a  son 
tonight  in  Western  Germany— that  son  would 
be  in  mortal  danger,  because  of  the  lack 
of  assistance  to  be  given  by  our  so-called 
allies  If  Russia  were  to  attack— which  I  do 
not  believe  she  will.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
the  public  what  I  found.  Somebody  would 
want  to  use  a  shotgun  or  brickbat  on  some- 
body for  permitting  such  a  situation  to  exist 
as  now  exists.  It  is  just  shameful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Far  too  long,  the  United  States  has  turned 
the  other  cheek.  Far  too  long,  our  leader- 
ship has  submitted  to  demands  on  the  part 
of  Europe's  leaders  that  all  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  be  cleared  in  ad- 
vance with  them.  It  Is  time  for  our  Nation  to 
recognize  and  insist  that  if  the  United  S.ates 
is  going  to  carry  the  burdens  of  free  world 
defense  throughout  the  globe,  then  we  are 
entitled  to  indulge  in  freedom  of  action  vis- 
a-vis  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  leadership  of 
Europe  and  other  beneficiaries  of  US. 
largess  are  to  insist  upon  exercising  con- 
trol over  such  elements  as  disarmament,  el 
cetera,  then  they  should  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  bv  way  of  increased  domestic  de- 
fense costs." as  well  as  larger  volumes  of  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  lands. 

It  Is  my  view  now.  as  it  has  been  my 
view  of  almost  a  decade,  that  unless  im- 
mediate and  basic  changes  are  made  in  our 
foreign  policv.  both  in  theory  and  in  execu- 
tion, the  United  States  stands  In  grave 
danger. 

We  certainly  cannot  carry  the  free  world  s 
load  alone;  to  do  so  invites  economic  disaster 
and  the  destruction  of  the  West's  greatest 
bastion  of  economic  strength.  Further,  the 
present  situation,  where  the  United  States 
has  become  the  arsenal  for  the  free  world— 
a  development  which  has  come  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  our  allies  to  pro- 
vide material  for  their  own  defense— would 
invite  disaster  should  war  come.  Logistics 
alone— the  movement  of  men.  weaixjn,  food, 
and  fiber— to  allied  armies  would  pose  almost 
Impossible  problems. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommended  that 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  the  United 
Nations;  wherever  possible,  any  action  taken. 
military  or  economic,  should  be  funneled 
through  the  United  Nations,  be  it  in  the 
Congo,  Laos,  the  Middle  East,  or  any  other 
area,  with  each  nation  bearing  its  fair,  pro 
rata  share  of  the  cost.  The  United  Nations, 
as  an  organ  for  preserving  and  maintaining 
the  peace,  must  be  strengthened.  That  the 
United  Nations  has  a  multitude  of  faults 
is  obvious,  but  the  United  States  must  take 
the  lead  in  eliminating  these  faults,  without 
impairing  U.S.  sovereignty. 

It  has  finally  been  driven  home  to  the 
American  people  that  neither  our  economy 
nor  our  fiscal  resources  are  in  the  best  of 
condition.  "Balance  of  payments,"  a  term 
known  only  to  economists  a  few  short  years 
ago,  has  become  ominously  familiar  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens. 

In  September  1959,  In  an  address  to  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  debate  on  the 
mutual  security  appropriation  bill,  "I 
again  pointed  out  that  more  dollars  were 
leaving  America  than  were  coming  in,  that 


these  dollars  were  being  converted  Into  gold, 
and  that  our  gold  reserves  were  growing 
perilously  low.  I  offered  then,  as  I  did  In  pre- 
vious years,  certain  amendments  which 
would  lias  assisted  in  correcting  this  d.mper. 
While  mv  amendments  were  shouted  down, 
my  remarks  evidently  caused  some  soul 
searching  In  the  executive  branch,  because 
Just  a  few  months  after  my  amendment  of 
1959,  which  would  have  required  lean  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Development  Loan  Found  to 
be  spent  in  the  United  States,  was  defeated, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  endeavored  to 
accomplish  such  a  result  by  directive. 

This  matter  of  unfavorable  balance  of 
pAinents.  i.s  in  my  jiidpmciu.  second  o-Uy 
to  the  threat  of  domestic  unemployment  as 
llie  principal  danger  l.iclng  this  country 
todav. 

When  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments approximated  $2.6  billion  in  1950, 
there  was  little  reason  for  concern.  The  once 
prosperous  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  h.id  little  or  no  gold  reserves  and  the 
amount  of  short-term  dollars  held  by  them 
was  negligible,  when  compared  to  their  cur- 
rent holdings. 

Prior  to,  and  immediately  after.  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  creditor  position  in  world  finances 
to  compete  effectively  on  world  markets,  be- 
cause despite  higher  labor  costs  here.  Ameri- 
can production  facilities  were  more  modern 
tlian  those  of  our  competitors,  American 
technology  w.as  generally  superior  and, 
tlirough  tlie  miracle  of  mass  production. 
American  goods  were  of  a  higher  quality  for 
the  price  paid. 

With  the  advent  of  tlie  Marshall  plan,  the 
United  States  began  to  share  the  fruits  of  its 
technology  with  other  countries — to  rebuild 
their  devastated  industrial  complexes — to 
further  reduce  tariff  barriers  to  permit  the 
recipients  of  our  aid  to  earn  dollars.  In  order, 
we  are  told,  to  become  better  customers  of 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  extracted 
no  concessions  in  return  for  this  aid.  rely- 
ing instead  upon  the  theory  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  once  restored  to 
economic  health,  would  "do  unto  Uncle  Sam 
as  Uncle  Sam  had  done  unto  them." 

That  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  the 
first  Administrator  of  this  program,  when  It 
was  known  as  the  European  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. He  said.  "Make  Europe  pros- 
perous— the  Europeans  will  buy  more  from 
us." 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  as  to  what 
is  happening  now.  Ijecause  everybody  knows 
about  it.  Europe  today  is  as  prosperous.  If  not 
more  prosperous  than,  it  has  ever  been. 
Europe  today  is  one  of  our  chief  competitors 
in  world  trade  and  1^  taking  away  from  us 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  exports  which 
we  enjoyed  in  previous  years. 

This  tlieory  proved  woefully  false,  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  dire  financial  straits 
because  of  a  decade  of  deficits  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  more  than  Hp-service 
is  necessary  to  solve  the  b. dance  of  p;iyments 
dilemma.  Our  Government  must  t:>ke  imme- 
diate steps  to  the  end  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  today — not  tomorrow  There  i.s  not 
a  good,  stiund.  or  sufficient  reason  for  us  to 
delay. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  following  ac- 
tions should  be  taken  Immediately: 

'First.  Military  grant  assistance  to  the  dol- 
lar surplus  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  should  be  entirely  eliminated  and  re- 
placed by  a  military  equipment  sales  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year  to  the  Senate, 
Western  Europe  is  prosperous.  When  I  say 
Western  Europe  I  do  not  Include  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  only  the  cotm tries  of  Western 
Europe  from  Italy  westward.  In  this  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  there  was  $750 
million  of  borrowed  money  made  available  to 
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the    countries   of   Western    Europe,    to    buy 
equipment  and  aid  them  In  their  defenses. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  thia  report,  many 
countries  which  are  still  receiving  aid  from 
us  are  spending  tram  3  to  4  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  on  defense,  as  com- 
pared to  the  11  percent  we  are  spending  of 
our  gross  national  product  for  this  purpose. 
One  country.  In  particular.  Is  spending  less 
than  3  percent  of  l^^gross  national  product 
on  defense.  Unfortunately,  these  flgiires  have 
been  classified  as  secret. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  countries  to  which  we  give  assistance  are 
better  able  than  we  to  carry  the  burden  which 
now  faces  us. 

Second.  All  moneys  appropriated  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  should  be  spent 
In  the  United  States,  without  exception,  un- 
less It  should  be  completely  Impractical. 

Third.  A  study  should  be  initiated  imme- 
diately to  determine  the  feasibility  of  reduc- 
ing the  manpower  that  the  United  States  has 
deployed  In  NATO  Europe,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  NATO  obligations 
should  be  reevaluated,  to  the  end  that  each 
member  nation  will  share  its  Just  proportion 
of  roUitary  .equipment  and  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  I  wish  I  could  tell 
the  American  people  what  I  found  in  these 
NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe.  It  is 
shameful  the  way  some  countries  have  with- 
drawn their  manpower  from  the  Joint  effort 
and  how  they  have  failed  to  provide  needed 
equipment. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  Imposed  imme- 
diately tight  restrictions  on  all  off-shore  pro- 
curement carried  on  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  all  other  agencies  en- 
gaged in  extensive  buying  from  the  hard  cur- 
rency countries. 

Fifth.  The  disbursements  of  funds  to  pro- 
mote travel  of  American  tourists  abroad 
should  cease  Immediately,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  accomplished.  Although  I  am  not 
opposed  to  American  tourism,  I  believe  the 
dollars  ejipended  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage by  promoting  the  travel  of  foreigners 
to  America,  in  view  of  the  alarming  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments. 

In  any  assessment  of  our  foreign  opera- 
tions, we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
as  of  today,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure 
of  over  $86  billion,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  our  position  as  world  leader.  Our 
prestige  has  suffered  immeasurably.  During 
this  same  period  Russia  has  gained  new 
strength  and  is  threatening  to  replace  us  in 
our  p>osition  of  world  leadership. 

When  any  attempt  Is  made  to  assess  what 
our  future  relationship*  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
may  hold,  or  what  courses  we  should  chart,  it 
must  t>e  Icept  in  mind  that  no  longer  do  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  alone 
stand  preeminent  In  world  affairs.  The  rubble 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  viable  economic  third  force. 
The  world's  political  atmosphere,  only  a 
decade  ago  consisting  of  a  choice  between 
Stalinist  communism  and  American  freedom, 
has  been  supplemented  by  an  upsurge  of  such 
age-old  philosophies  as  neutralism  and  na- 
tionalism, plus  the  virulence  of  the  Bed. 
Chinese   brand  of   totalitarianism. 

Although  once  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  offered  two  clear-cut  and  clear 
choices  around  which  world  sentiment  and 
opinion  could  polarise,  other  energies  have 
now  entered  the  magnetic  field  of  interna- 
tional relationships.  Because  of  this,  and  tar 
other  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  policies  for- 
mulated in  1946.  or  even  1956  or  1969,  are  no 
longer  neceaaarlly  valid  today. 

But  the  nfloMMiry  changes  have  not  be»n 
made. 


It  has,  not  been  my  privilege  to  travel  to 
many  places  in  the  world;  but  through  my 
acquaintanceship  with  persons  who  have 
been  privileged  to  travel  on  official  missions, 
or  otherwise.  I  know  that  many  of  the  details 
which  tlse  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  re- 
ported have  been  confirmed  on  many 
occasion*. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  seek  to 
interest  people  to  take  these  reports  under 
active  cnnsideratlon  and.  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  do  something  about  them.  The 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  |Mr.  McGee]  are  Indeed  well 
deserved.  I  liope  the  report,  large  as  it  may 
seem,  will  not  appear  forbidding  to  those 
who  examine  it  and  see  the  careful  detail 
with  vvhich  the  Senator  has  prepared  it. 

I  for  one  commend  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana for  his  detailed  reports — not  only  this 
one,  but  also  the  others  he  has  made — be- 
cause I  have  found  tliem  to  be  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  in  my  own  investigations 
on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Ellenoer.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANsrcELD.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  making,  once  again,  a 
report  on  the  results  of  his  travels  overseas. 
In  my  opinion,  no  one  work.'!  more  seriously 
at  the  Job  of  looking  after  the  Nation's  for- 
eign affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  than  does  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  assure  him  that  I  did  not  know  he  In- 
tended to  make  his  report  today  until  I  re- 
turned to  the  States  last  night.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  examine  the  report,  but  the 
Senator  may  t>e  certain  that,  as  always,  I 
shall  read  with  great  interest  what  he  has 
said.  I  also  express  to  him  my  appreciation 
for  the  time  and  energy  he  has  expended  in 
compiling  the  report. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  '^ 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll? 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  fop  the  quorum 
Mil  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  goals  of  the  Marshall  plan  were 
achieved,  I  have  stated  that  the  vast  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  aid  were  going  to 
drain  our  stock  of  gold.  That  has  now 
come  to  pass. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  for  two 
decades  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
The  President  sends  us  a  cash  budget  re- 
quest of  $3.4  billion  for  foreign  aid  and 
he  says  this  is  barebones;  that  we  have 
never  spent  less  in  foreign  aid.  That  is 
what  he  also  said  to  us  last  year.  But  if 
one  looks  at  the  record,  he  finds  that,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  budget  he  sent  up 
here  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  we 
spent  $1,750  billion  in  furnishing  food 
to  many  of  our  friends.  Mr.  President, 
you  do  not  buy  food  with  collar  buttons; 
you  need  cash  for  it. 

Another  thing  is  that  we  have  been 
continuing  to  assist  in  furnishing  the 
major  part  of  the  money  to  operate  many 
of  the  international  banks  that  were  or- 
ganized during  the  last  16  years.  We  have 
furnished  the  major  part  of  the  capital 


requirement  in  almo«t  every  instance.  If 
one  adds  all  the  ftmds,  we  have  furnished 
for  foreign  aid,  that  is,  the  amount  that 
we  have  spent  by  way  of  food,  aid;  the 
sum  made  available  for  military  and 
economic  aid,  and  the  capital  supplied 
international  banks,  he  will  see  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  today  is  as  big  as 
when  we  started  20  years  ago. 


NEXT  STEPS  FOR  A  BETTER  EN- 
VIRONMENT—ADDRESS BY  IRA 
N,   GABRIELSON 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  annual  conservation  meeting  that 
occupies  the  attention  of  natural  re- 
sources specialists  fi"om  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  is  the  North  American  Wild- 
life and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 
The  33d  conference  opened  Monday  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  with  more  than  1,200  of 
North  America's  natural  resources  ad- 
ministrators, technicians,  and  conserva- 
tion leaders  in  attendance. 

Each  year  the  conference  program 
emphasizes  broad  matters  of  conserva- 
tion interest  to  all  Americans.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  meeting  is  "Bal- 
ancing Future  Resource  Uses,"  and 
delegates  are  discussing  the  actions  that 
are  needed  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  the  resources  so  neces- 
sary for  our  national  well-being. 

Conservationists  know  that  our  future 
national  welfare  will  depend  heavily  on 
tlie  restoration  and  the  proper  use  of 
our  waters,  forests,  soil,  wildlife,  and 
other  manageable  or  renewable  re- 
sources. We  share  a  responsibility  to  re- 
plenish these  resources  so  they  will  be 
available  to  future  generations.  Use  of 
these  resources  also  must  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disfigure 
or  defile  the  environment  if  America  is 
to  remain  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  threat 
to  our  environment  were  outlined  by 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  The 
thoughts  of  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
American  conservation  movement  are 
always  of  interest  and  importance  to  us 
all. 

Environmental  problems.  Dr.  Gabriel- 
sqn  points  out,  have  been  and  are  being 
created  because — 

An  expanding  population  requires  more 
space  for  homes  and  businesses  and  service 
faculties  of  all  kinds.  These  Installations  sel- 
dom add  to  natural  resources  productivity, 
and  their  Impact  upon  the  environment 
oftentimes  Is  harsh.  A  host  of  technical 
products,  like  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  are 
being  strewn  widely  across  the  land  with 
little  understanding  of  their  ultimate  effects. 
And  finally,  some  of  our  most  critical  re- 
sources and  environments  are  being  degraded 
by  the  awesome  outpouring  of  society's 
wastes.  All  outdoors  is  a  disposal  system.  We 
are  using  and  aboeliig  the  foundation  of  our 
national  strength  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson's  remarks  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 


Next  Steps  for  Better  Environment 
(Presented  by  Ira  N,  Gabrielson,  president, 
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Wildlife  Management  Institute,  at  tiie  33d 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference,  Houston.  Tex.,  March 
11. 1968) 

Many  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  to 
create  a  better  environment  and  to  maintain 
sood  environments  where  they  still  exist 
si>ould  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  engaged 
in  natural  resources  activity.  Every  day,  over 
my  desk  and  yours,  there  is  a  parade  of  papers 
describing  actions  that  could  be  taken  and 
reasons  why  changes  should  be  made. 

The  suggestions  flow  from  the  knowledge 
that  North  America  is  beset  with  surging 
social,  poUtical.  and  economic  currents. 
Population  is  Increasing  rapidly.  People  are 
leaving  the  countryside  and  are  concentrat- 
ing in  already  impacted  metropolitan  com- 
plexes. Industry  and  supportive  science  and 
technology  are  flourishing. 

An  expanding  population  requires  more 
space  for  homes  and  businesses  and  service 
facilities  of  all  kinds.  These  installations  sel- 
dom odd  to  natural  resources  productivity, 
and  their  impact  upon  the  environment 
oftentimes  is  harsh.  A  host  of  technical  prod- 
ucts, like  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  are  being 
strewn  widely  across  the  land  with  little 
understanding  of  their  ulUmate  effects.  And 
finally,  scwne  of  our  most  critical  resources 
and  environments  are  being  degraded  by  the 
awesome  outpouring  of  society's  wastes.  All 
outdoors  is  a  disposal  system.  We  are  using 
and  abusing  the  foundation  of  our  national 
strength  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

Through  neglect  and  indifference,  by 
inaction  and  lack  of  understanding,  society 
is  engaged  in  needless  natural  resources 
brinkmanship.  Without  corrective  action, 
without  responsive  programs,  policies,  and 
organizational  alignments,  and  without  a 
determined  awareness  Irom  the  individual 
up  through  every  level  of  government, 
society  has  the  capacity  to  commit  natural 
resources  to  frivolous  and  wasteful  purposes. 
Resources  of  vast  value  are  being  diminished, 
and  some  already  may  have  been  destroyed. 
If  this  sounds  extreme,  then  I  recommend 
that  you  study  the  proceedings  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  Water  Pollution  Conference,  held 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  No  natural  resources 
professional  can  read  that  meeting  record 
without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  this 
concern  about  the  environment  is  fact,  not 
fiction. 

There  will  be  an  unavoidable  conclusion, 
too  that  technical  knowledge  in  itself  offers 
no  '  protection  against  environmental  dis- 
asters. Only  when  properly  applied  is  knowl- 
edge effective.  Its  application  takes  more 
than  laws,  or  appropriations,  or  sympathetic 
understanding  and  good  intentions.  It  t.ikes 
all  this  and  more.  Mostly,  it  takes  a  de- 
termined people,  a  people  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept delays  and  excuses  as  substitutes  for 
action.  No  one.  no  agency,  no  single  unit  of 
government  can  protect  and  improve  the 
environment.  It  requires  the  diligent  atten- 
tion of  every  segment  of  society. 

That  is  what  the  professional's  concern  for 
the  environment  is  all  about.  The  environ- 
ment is  not  limited  to  trees  and  natural 
beauty,  or  wilderness  and  wildlife  refuges, 
or  parks,  playgrounds,  and  air  and  water 
pollution.  These  are  parts  of  the  environ- 
ment Just  as  clean  water,  fertile  and  uncon- 
taminated  soils,  and  smog-free  air  are  parts 
of  the  whole.  Give  balanced  consideration  to 
all  of  these  facets  within  the  framework  of 
iheir  setting  and  the  environment  can  be 
improved  and  protected. 

Several  obstacles  block  progress  toward 
b.ilanced,  effective  action.  Most  of  them  can 
be  traced  to  government,  because  it  is 
through  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  gov- 
ernment that  action  essentially  is  put  into 
motion. 
Foremost    of    these    obstacles    is    govern- 


ment's traditional  habit  of  acting  retroac- 
tively rather  than  prospectively  to  resources 
and  environmental  problems.  Government 
looks  more  to  the  past  and  the  present  than 
It  does  to  the  future.  1'he  national  water 
pollution  control  program,  for  example.  i.s 
geared  more  to  what  occurred  yesterd.iy  than 
to  what  is  poing  to  hiippen  tomorrow.  We 
are  more  occupied  with  trying  to  clean  up 
what  has  been  left  behind  than  in  prevent- 
ing its  proliferation  in  the  fuuire. 

A  second  and  related  obstacle  !.<;  the  fail- 
ure to  take  policy  position.s  promptly.  Policy 
is  lorced  upon  ii.s  by  circumstances  rather 
tlian  bv  opportunities.  L.en  now.  at  this 
l:.te  date,  only  fragmented  policy  shields  our 
l.iiidscape  from  t'.ie  per.sl.stent  chemicals  thut 
are  sliowered  upon  It.  (  •ovcrnment  also  is 
unable  to  face  up  to  a  policy  declaration 
that  tlie  best  way  to  kce;)  water  from  be- 
cominsj  polluted  Is  to  keep  cont.imlnanis  out 
of  It  m  the  first  place. 

In  iinothcr  urea,  in  oiudnor  recreation. 
Congress  enacted  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  program  to  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  state  and  federal  recreational 
Kinds.  But  having  uiken  that  desirable  step, 
tlic  Congress  is  reluctant  to  l;ike  the  posi- 
tion that  the  limited  federal  share  of  the 
Fund  shotild  augment  existing  federal  rec- 
riatioiial  programs,  rather  thi.n  supplant 
t'lem.  Bv  f.iiling  to  t.ike  a  positive  stand. 
Congress  iias  shifted  the  whole  burden  of 
federal  outdoor  recreation  to  the  Land  and 
W.iter  Conservation  Fund,  and  you  know 
the  chaotic  result.  Current  proposals  to  ex- 
p;ind  the  financial  base  of  this  pro-ram  may 
help  for  a  while,  but  money  alone  will  not 
resolve  t;ie  program's  dilemma.  Correction 
calls  lor  more  money  and  for  program  re- 
direction. 

.Another  policv  breakdown  is  the  failure  to 
specify  what  the  state  shares  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  are  to  be  used 
for.  Conservationists  believe  that  the  Fund's 
primary  purpose  is  to  spur  acquisition,  to 
secure  "suitable  land  for  outdoor  recreation 
before  competing  uses  and  rising  costs  drive 
it  irom  the  market  place.  But  that  high 
ideal  is  not  being  achieved.  Development  has 
t uken  61  percent  of  the  money  shared  with 
the  states  since  the  start  of  the  Fund  pro- 
gram. Development  adds  little  to  our  recrea- 
tional estate  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Still  another  obstacle  to  improving  the 
environment  is  the  on-agaln.  off-again  meth- 
od of  financing  essential  programs.  Resources 
activities  are  the  first  to  be  cut  when  there 
Is  a  budget  reduction  and  the  last  to  benefit 
when  money  is  available.  A  further  compli- 
cation Is  the  way  that  approprlat'lons  shift 
m  response  to  the  axiom  that  doing  a  little 
about  a  lot  has  more  political  appeal  than 
doing  fewer  things  well. 

Funds  needed  for  basic  resources  protec- 
tion programs,  as  for  air  and  wat«r  pollu- 
tion prevention  or  public  land  management, 
should  be  Isolated  from  the  popularity  con- 
tests of  day-to-day  government.  The  expense 
of  doing  these  necessary  things  should  be 
regarded  as  investments,  rather  than  costs 
of  government.  Distinction  also  should  be 
made  between  necessary  resources  programs 
and  the  mechanistic  resources  approaches  of 
the  federal  construction  agencies. 

A  final,  serious  obstacle.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
the  reluctance  to  apply  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess  to  the  Immediate  problems 
of  improving  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. Walt  for  new  technology,  for  more  effi- 
cient and  less  expensive  metjiods.  our  oppo- 
nents and  the  uninformed  say.  Plan  and 
study  more,  they  ask.  But  cue  one  example 
of  a  bas'c  resources  program  of  which  I  speak 
where  delay  has  reduced  investment  costs 
or  has  yielded  more  positive  results.  There 
Is  none!  Historically,  delay  always  has  re- 
sulted In  smaller  gains  and  larger  costs. 

Against  this  background,  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  some  contemporary  problems  that 
are  endangered  by  program  and  policy  inde- 


cision and  by  inadequate  appropriations  sup- 
port. There  has  been  much  Justifiable  con- 
cern 111  recent  months  about  tlie  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  The 
program  lost  momentum,  and  Us  personnel 
was  badly  divided  and  conlu.sed  Caillict 
flared  within  tlie  present  organization,  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior,  and  within  the 
pollution  control  agency  Itselt  A  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  has  been  ap- 
pointed, a  man  highly  recarded  bv  those  of 
us  who  have  wurkcd  with  him  in  the  p;ist. 
A  new  procram  c  immlssioner  also  has  been 
named,  a  man  irom  Texas,  known  lor  his 
outi-,poken  cnlicuui  of  the  Icderal  program, 
Tiial  may  be  good  or  b.id.  and  only  time  will 
IcU. 

An  indication  that  the  water  pollution  c.in- 
trol  program  may  be  over-coming  some  of 
its  difficulties  i.s  the  recent  Interior  Depart- 
ment news  release  headed  "Water  Quality 
Degradation  l.ssue  Resolved"  Early  failure 
to  develop  policy  In  this  crucial  area  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  hangups  in  tiie 
water  pollution  control  program  I  am  glad 
this  action  linally  has  been  taken,  but 
whether  the  degradation  Issue  actually  has 
lieeii  resolved,  as  the  news  release  s.iys.  Is 
yet  to  be  seen.  Riding  on  its  outcome  Is 
whether  existing  high-quality  waters  are  to 
be  degraded  under  the  administration  ol  the 
water  standards  program. 

The  oil  shale  situation  is  another  e\amp!e 
of  government  dealing  retroactively  with  re- 
sources, waiting  iintil  problems  become  un- 
bearable rather  than  uliempting  to  antici- 
pate and  resolve  them  while  they  are  minor. 
Persons  interested  in  recreation  and  the  out- 
of-doors  should  be  concerned  aljotit  what  will 
happen  to  the  nilllions  of  acres  of  oil  shale 
lands  that  are  In  public  ownership  if  surface 
mining  is  permitted  Everyone  also  has  rea- 
son to  sapek  assurance  that  the  public  will 
receive  a  fair  return  for  the  untold  value 
these  lands  contain  And  there  Is  urgent  rea- 
son to  demand  that  the  mining  and  extrac- 
tion of  oil  shale  does  not  denude  the  c<juntry- 
slde  and  pollute  streams  and  air,  making 
conditions  intolerable  lor  man  as  well  as 
everything  else 

.Another  policy  dilemma  is  presented  by  the 
old  c mgressional  directive  in  the  1916  Na- 
tional Park  Service  .Act  giving  it  the  nussion 
to  "onserve  tlie  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  ol  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  ;or  future  generations." 
How  these  two  diametrical  purposes  can  be 
accomplished  other  than  under  a  priority 
mandate  for  the  preservation  of  nature  in 
I  he  parks.  I  do  not  know.  The  history  of 
civilization  leaves  no  doubt  that  Increased 
human  use  and  occupancy  alter  the  environ- 
ment. » 

The   demands    on   our    national   parks   for 
more  roads  and  more  accommodations  of  all 
kinds    are    at    an    unprecedented    high.    But 
that   really   is   nothing   i.ew.   li    cin    be   said 
every  year  and  still  be  true.  Park  pressures 
lncre.ase    with    population    expansion.    There 
ultimatelv   will   be  no   nature   for   people   to 
enjov    in' national    parks.    Il    the    parks    are 
destined  always  to  be  cut  up  with  roads  and 
developed    :n"  response    to    unthinking    de- 
mands. The  t;me  h:is  come  m  some  ol  our 
national  parks  to  draw  the  line,  firmly  and 
without    hesitation.    ;^nd    to   make   the   most 
fundamental  decisions  that  will  restrict  de- 
velopment and  use  o:  the  parks  to  the  c.ir- 
rying  capacity  of  their  n.itural  environment. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  visita- 
tion must  be  reduced.  Rather,  u  means  that 
the  point  has  been  reached  where  many  p.arks 
can    tolerate    no    more    roads    or    over-night 
developments.   New   transportation   methods 
and   regional  recreational  planning  and  de- 
velopment must  oe  undertaken  promptly. 

The   important  work  of   the  Public   Land 
Law     Review     Commission     continues.     The 
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CommlBslon  has  received  more  money  for  Its 
•tudy,  and  Its  reporting  date  has  been  ex- 
tended by  18  months  to  June  30,  1970.  Con- 
^rvatlonlsts  should  follow  the  Commission  s 
^ork  closely  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
^any  developnusnts  that  are  sure  to  follow 
the  submission  of  Its  report. 

The  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
aeement  to  classify  public  lands  for  either 
retention  or  disposal  under  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  Is  not  popular  with 
some  western  political  and  commercial  Inter- 
ests They  seek  broader  personal  and  corpo- 
rate privileges  on  the  public  lands.  The  West- 
ern Governors  Conference  has  called  for  the 
prot'ram's  termination.  The  chairman  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  has 
questioned  Us  advisability.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Commission  chairman  also  heads  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee That  Committee  saw  an  opportunity  last 
year  to  derail  the  program  when  It  handled 
legislation  to  extend  the  Commission's  life. 
Congress  had  geared  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  to  expire  when  the  work  of 
the  Public  ^fiPii  L*"-*  Review  Ccmmlsslon  was 
completed.  1q  extending  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission, however,  the  House  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act.  This  would  have  terminated  the  public 
lands  classification  work  well  before  the 
Commission's  work  was  done.  The  Senate 
recognized  this  serious  flaw,  and  the  neces- 
sary correction  was  made. 

The  vital  land-classification  program  now 
has  the  legal  basis  for  continuing.  But  an- 
other attempt  may  be  made  to  kill  It  by  de- 
leting funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agem°ent's  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  If 
that  attempt  Is  made,  and  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  It  will,  conservation- 
ists should  be  prepared  to  Insist  that  BLM 
Is  given  the  money  It  needs.  Classification  is 
a  necessary  first  step  to  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  public  domain. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Managements  pro- 
gram Is  under  fire  in  otner  ways.  Range  users 
and  stockmen's  associations  recently  forced 
a  delay  In  Implementing  new  regulations  for 
nearly  16  million  acres  of  public  lands,  the 
so-called  Section  15  lands  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act.  "nie  current  regulations  governing 
those  landsVmaln  substantially  unchanged 
from  the  tlm*  they  were  written  three  dec- 
ades ago.  The  new  regulations  would  give 
priority  to  permittees  who  agree  to  provide 
public  access  to  the  land  the  public  owns. 
There  Is  no  such  provision  at  present,  and 
as  all  of  you  westerners  know,  large  acreages 
of  public  lands  are  off-limits  to  the  people 
who  own  them.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  obliged  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  communications  It  had  received 
In  response  to  the  call  for  public  comments 
on  the  proposed  regulations.  That  study  will 
be  completed  early  this  spring,  and  conserva- 
tionists should  be  prepared  to  insist  that  the 
regulations  are  adopted  without  additional 
delay. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  touched  on  some 
of  the  principal  issues  which  confront  all 
persons  Interested  In  Improving  and  main- 
taining the  environment.  I  have  not  said 
anything  directly  about  the  federal  budget 
situation,  because  there  is  little  to  report 
other  than  the  fact  that  there  will  be  much 
more  belt  tightening  if  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  resolved  soon.  In  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  In  other  vital  programs,  appropria- 
tions will  be  considerably  below  authorized 
levels.  In  light  of  the  overall  federal  fiscal 
rltuation.  there  Is  little  that  can  be  done 
'  this  year  to  Increase  any  of  these  appropria- 
tions Items.  In  fact,  we  must  guard  against 
further  cuts  by  Congress  and  the  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  by  the  executive 
agencies. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  believe 
are  Important  to  the  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  our  environment.  All  coaservatlon- 
Ista  have  a  strong  responsibility  to  promote 


the  viewpoint  that  there  Is  nothing  negative 
about  protecting  envlrorunent.  Environmen- 
tal protection  does  not  stifle  progress;  It 
merely  provides  the  guidelines  and  the  em- 
phasis which  are  so  badly  needed  for  our 
American  way  of  life. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
YEAR  PROVIDES  REAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  HONOR  PRESENT 
GENERATION  AND  DEVELOP  CON- 
CEPT OF  RESPECT  AND  PROTEC- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mv  genuine  hope  that  1968— the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year— wiU  provide 
the  momentum  to  gain  Senate  ratifica- 
tion cf  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Genocide,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Forced 
Labor. 

Human  i  ights,  I  feel,  are  based  com- 
pletely on  mankinds  continuing  search 
for  a  normal,  decent,  civilized  life.  Every 
human  being  deserves  respect  and  pro- 
tection cf  his  inherent  dignity. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  1968  is  the 
time  to  be  practical  and.  as  President 
Woodiow  Wilson  once  said : 

strive  to  work  toward  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  civilization. 

We  can  head  toward  that  direction  by 
no  longer  turning  our  backs  on  the  issues 
of  our  times  and  giving  approval  now  to 
the  treaties  offered  the  Senate  years  ago. 

Our  international  responsibility,  I  feel, 
comijcls  Senate  ratification. 

Tlie  United  States  must  uiiequivocally 
state  th:.t  human  rights  are  not  simply 
a  mallei-  of  State  law  or  Federal  statute. 
Human  rights  are  iaherent  and  cannot 
be  p.lieinately  granted  and  grabbed  at 
some  despot's  whim. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Riglits  Conventions  en  Genocide,  Free- 
dom of  Association,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Forced  Labor. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  PRO- 
LONGS THE  WAR 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
weekend  was  the  occasion  of  an  anni- 
versary other  than  the  one  honoring  St. 
Patrick,  so  I  thought  I  should  take  a  few 
minutes  today  to  point  to  another  anni- 
versary v.'hich  is  of  great  significance  to 
our  count:  y. 

Saturday,  March  16,  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty  during  this  entire 
year.  It  may  be  recalled  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  treaty  last  year,  several  of 
us  attempted  to  point  out  that  in  all 
probability  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty  with  any  punctuality 
wh&tcvcr. 

The  administration  made  great  claiias 
as  to  the  growing  detente  between  our 
country  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  called  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  means 
of  improving  relations  between  our  two 
coimtries.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  surface  indications 
of  a  detente  atmo^here  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Besides  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ratify  the  treaty,  what  other 
steps  toward  friendlier  relatioiis  has  the 
Soviet  Union  undertaken  during  the  past 
year?  They  have  greatly  stepped  up  tiieir 
military  and  economic  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. According  to  press  reports  on  pre- 
liminary Pentagon  estimates,  aid  to 
Hanoi  from  her  Communist  brethren  in- 
creased by  about  1  billion  since  we  signed 
the  Consular  Treaty. 

The  emphasis,  according  to  Informa- 
tion received  in  Washington,  in  the  in- 
creased aid  has  been  on  air  defense 
items.  These  include  surface-to-air — 
SAM — missiles,  antiaircraft  artillery, 
radar,  fighter  planes,  and  ammunition. 
Vast  quantities  of  ammimition  have  been 
aimed  at  U.S.  planes.  Several  thousand 
SAM'S  were  reported  fired  at  American 
aircraft  during  1967 — during  the  year  of 
the  great  detente. 

More  than  250  Russian-provided  SAM 
missile  systems  are  now  in  operation  in 
North  Vietnam,  for  which  the  Russians 
have  supplied  well  over  4,000  missiles.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided 
the  North  Vietnamese  well  over  8,000 
antiaircraft  weapons,  many  of  which  are 
radar  controlled.  They  are  highly  sophis- 
ticated weapons  and  are  responsible  for 
the  deadly  accuracy  of  the  enemy  and 
the  death  of  many  American  airmen.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  installed  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300  radar  units. 

But  the  Soviet  material  of  war  is  not 
limited  to  antiaircraft  weapons  only. 
The  Soviets  have  provided  many  other 
sophisticated  weapons,  such  as  amphibi- 
ous tanks,  self-propelled  guns,  and  so 
forth. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  US.  Government 
still  follows  a  bridge-building  poUcy 
when  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
tliat  the  bridges,  so  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  wUl  be  one-way 
streets— usually  leading  to  well-filled 
American  military  cemeteries.  A  major 
factor  in  the  administration's  bridge- 
building  plans  has  been  the  expansion  of 
East-West  trade. 

During  the  Consular  Treaty  debate  last 
year,  on  March  10, 1  placed  in  the  Record 
the  so-called  sanitized  version  of  the  400- 
plus  items  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  strategic  control  list  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  October  12,  1966, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  on  October  7,  1966. 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  thus  was  a  ges- 
ture of  appeasement  toward  the  Com- 
munist countries  actively  supporting  an 
army,  the  North  Vietnamese  who  were 
fighting  American  boys  in  Vietnam..  The 
action  was  wrong  in  1966;  it  was  wrong 
in  March  of  1967;  and  it  is  wrong  today. 
Yet   it   continues.   I   beheve   it   can   be 
proved  with  aU  certainty  that  that  ac- 
tion—that   trade,     that    supplymg    of 
weapons  to  the  enemy— has  helped  to 
prolong  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  is  one 
of  the  i.^^sons  why  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  send  additional  troops  to  that 
conflict.  It  has  tremendously  helped  to 
provide  the  North  Vietnamese  with  the 
weapons  they  need  to  escalate  the  fight- 
ing to  kill  additional  American  boys,  and 
It  has  certainly  fed  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  come  to  the  negotia- 
ting table  to  work  out  a  civilized  peace. 
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Apart  from  these  400-plus  Items  which 
were  decontrolled  by  the  President,  as 
mentioned  In  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Editorial  Writers  on 
October  7.  1967,  of  far  more  significance 
to  the  Communist  bloc  countries  has 
been  the  adoption  of  a  more  permissive 
review  of  those  1,900  categories  of  items 
still  under  export  control  as  strategic 
materials.  But  as  Sherman  Abrahamson, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol revealed  before  the  East-West  trade 
briefing  session  at  AMA  headquarters  on 
March  5,   1968,   only   2   percent  of 
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,      ^  Fxnort   Reeulatlons   refer   to   these   Eastern 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     ^^^^^  communist  countries  as  "Country 
as  follows:  Group  Y." 


To: 


the 


applications  for  the  export  of  strategic 
materials  are  currently  rejected. 

Included  among  the  shipments  to  the 
Communist  countries  which  have  been 
specifically  approved,  from  these  1.900 
I^issive  items  are  items  such  as  the 
Worden  gravity  meter,  diethylene  glycol, 
an  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture 
of    explosives    and    liquid    rocket    pro- 

^^EWethylene  glycol  can  also  be  used  as 
a  plasticizer  in  solid  rocket  propellants 
of  the  type  suitable  for  air-to-air  missiles 
like  the  ones  mentioned  previously  as 
being  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  killing  American 

troops. 

Mr  President,  I  could  mention  many 
more"  items  on  this  list  of  1;900  cate- 
gories still  considered  strategic  but 
nevertheless  still  being  shipped  to  the 
Conununists,  but  these  sales  can  be  found 
documented  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  volume  113,  part  M,  beginning 
on  page  18761. 

So    Mr.  President,  as  we  observe  this 
anniversary   of   the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  and  attempt  to  assess 
the    success    of     the    administrations 
bridgebuilding  program,  and  this  strange 
new     and    unprecedented    concept    ol 
trading  with  the  enemy  In  time  of  war, 
however  we  look  at  that  and  see  the  ram- 
ifications iUustrated  from  our  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  I  beUeve  further  thought 
should  be  given  to  this  indefensible  pol- 
icy of  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  m 
light  of  the  increased  aid  supphed  by 
that  country  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  as  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  Consular 
Treaty  was  approved  by  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  only  three  votes,  and  also  as  a 
reminder  of  this  ill-conceived  policy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  400  items 
contained  in  Current  Export  Bulletin  No 
941.  dated  October  12,  1966.  be  prmted 
in  the  Record.  ^,     ,.,,.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  buUetin 


U.S.  Depaktment  of  Commeece. 
BtnoAtr  op  International  Com- 
merce. Office  of  Export  Con- 

Waliiington.  DC.  October  18.  1966. 
All  field  offices;  all  customs  offices 
From:     Mrs.   Ceraldine   S.   DePuy. 

Operations  Division. 
Subject:     Current  Export 
ditcd  October  12.  1966. 
Current  Exix)rt  Bulletin  No.  941  revised  the 
Commodity   Control 
respects.  Including 
exports     -_— -::i-,..„„„v>    Hnwpver.  the 


Director, 


Bulletin  No.  941. 


List  in  many  d'fferent 
the  decontrol  action  for 
to  Eastern  European  communist 
countries  (Country  Group  Y).  However 
Eastern  European  communist  countries  de- 
co^uo?  created  a  great  deal  -^  P^^^j^^^^^'s 
in  view  of  its  relationship  to  the  President  s 
Koeech  of  October  7. 

^rttached  is  the  following  information 
which  should  be  helpful  in  answering  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Eastern  European  com- 
munist countries  decontrol  action: 

Exhibit  NO.  l:  Analysis  of  the  Decontrol 
Action  for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist Countries.  .  ,,„j 
Exhibit  No.  2:  Commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist 
Countries  Including  East  Germany. 

Exhibit  No.  3:    commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist 
Countries  Excluding  East  Germany. 
(Attachments.) 


CLASSES    OF    COMMODmES   DECONTKOIXED 

As  indicated  below,  only  ten  commodity 
items  spread  over  six  commodity  classes  were 
decontrolled  for  exporu  to  East  Germany. 
The  bulk  of  Oie  decontrol  action  centered  on 
the  decontrol  of  commodities  for  export  to 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries 
other  than  East  Germany.  The  affected  com- 
modity classes  and  the  extent  of  decontrol  lor 
each  commodity  class  Is  shown  below. 

MJMBFR  OF  COMMODITY  ITEMS  DECONTROLLED  BY 
COMMODITY  CLASS  AND  COUNTRY  GROUPING 


Commodity  class 


All  Eastern 
[uropean 

Communist 
countiies 


Eastern 
turopciin 

Communisl 
countrie-, 

except  ta-t 
Germany 


1 


EXHtBIT    1 
ANALYSIS   OF  THE  DECONTROL   ACTION   FOR  EX- 
PORTS    TO     EASTERN     EUROPEAN     COMMUNIST 

Countries 

current  Export  BuUetin  No.  941.  dated 
October  12  1966.  announced  a  decontrol  ac- 
Uon  for  united  States  exports  to  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries.  This  action 
was  taken  to  Implement  the  P^f  lf/.^\f^ 
st^ech  of  October  7,  In  which  he  stated  in 
narf  "We  will  reduce  export  controls  on 
Eastlwest  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 

'TpTper'e^iuatlon  of  the  decontrol  action 
requires  an  examination  into  two  aspects: 

(1)  What  countries  were  affected  by  the 
decontrol  action?  „ii.,j 

(2)  What  commodities  were  decontrolled 
for  each  of  the  affected  countries? 

countries  affected 
The    form    of    the    decontrol    action    an- 
nounced decontrols  for  two  country  group- 

^"^fl)  Exports  to  all  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries  and  

(2)    Exports  to  all  such  countries  except 
East  Germany. 

As  used  m  the  announcement,  the  term 
••Eastern  European  Communist  countries 
comprises:  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo'ta- 
^^East  Germany  (Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin).  Estoma, 
HunEary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongi^ia. 
and  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
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Food: 
Cereals  and  cereal  preparations. - 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 

Feeding  sturt  for  animals  

Miscellaneous  lood  preparations. . 
Crude  materials,  inedible; 

leather  scrap- - 

Crude  rubber - 

Textile  fibers • 

Metal  scrap 

Crude  animal  material- - 

Mineral  luels.  lubricants,  and  related 
materials: 
Petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
Gas,  natural  and  manufactured. -. 
Ctiemicals: 
Chemical    elements    and    com- 
pounds .- -  --- 

Ciude  chemicals  Irom  coal  and 

pptroleum 

Dyeing,  tanning,  and  coloring 

material 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 

products  

Polishing  and  cleansing  ptepara-  ^ 

tions ] 

Fertilizers .    ^, 1 

Nonmilitary  pyrotechnical  articles ' 

Cellulose  and  artificial  resins.. - 

Chemical  materials  and  products,  j^ 

ne.C-..     - 

ManulaclureC  goods;  ■ 

Rubber  manulactures-.. , 

Wood  and  cork  manufactures --- 

Paper,   paperboard,  and  manu-  ,^ 

factures  thereof 

Textile  yarn  labrics -  — 

Nonmetallic  mineral  manulac- 
tures  

Nonlerrous  metals  manufactures. 

Manulactures  ot  metals,  n  ec 

Heating  and  lighting  fixtures 

Furniture - 

Travel  goods  and  handbags 

Clothing  and  accessories ■ 

Footwear .-   -   • 

Professional,  scientific,  and  con- 
IrollinE  instruments:  photo- 
graphic and  optical  goods,  and 

vjatches  and  clocks ^ - 

Miscellaneous  manulacturcd  jg 

ailicles.  n  ec.  .-- 

Com    other  than  gold  co.n,  not  . 

being  lega.  lender 

Machinery    and    transport    equip- 
ment:                               . 
Machinery,  other  than  electric.  .. 
Electrica    apparatus   and   appli- 
ances  

Transport  equipment 
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COMMODITIES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN 


EXHIBIT  : 

ROPEAM  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES.  INCLUEING  EAST  GiRV.AMY 


EUR 


Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


Commodity  description 


04811 
04812 
05420 
08110 
08195 
08199 
09100 
09910 
51206 
69524 


Breakfast  cereals  prepared  for  cooking. 

Breakfast  cereals  prepared  lor  se'>""8. 

Beans  peas,  and  other  leguminous  vegetables,  dried. 

Other  vegetable  products  tor  animal  leed,  n.e.c. 

°o;l;rr;Tetarefa'ni:aTfeed,includingfea,hermea,andalfalf.n.eaL 

TX^^iZ'^'A  and  similar  chips  and  sticks;  and  other  grain  food  preparations  and  dairy  lood  preparations. 

m'ilrbitsi'io^l'bi.s,  and  reamers,  under  4  inches  o.d.,  containing  diamonds. 
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EXHIBIT  3 
COMMODITIES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN   EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  EXCLUDING  EAST  GERMANY 


Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


04840 
06130 
06180 

06201 
09904 
21180 
23110 
23120 
26201 
26230 
26240 
26270 
26280 
264 
26500 
26621 
26622 
26623 
26631 
26632 
26633 
26640 
26700 
27420 
27621 
22640 
27655 
27698 

28100 
28200 
284  C4 
28405 
29100 
33262 
33291 
33292 
33293 
33295 
33296 
34110 
34120 
51202 
51202 
51203 
51204 
51205 
51206 
51207 
51207 
51207 
51208 
51209 


51209 


51329 
51333 
SI338 
51350 
51361 
51362 
51363 
51368 
"»  51440 
51460 


51470 


52130 
52140 
53101 
53230 
53290 
53310 
53320 
53331 
53332 
54162 
54162 

54163 
54170 
54191 
54199 
55300 
55420 
55430 
56100 
57130 
58132 
58191 
58192 
58199 


Commodity  description 


/ 


Other  bakery  products. 

Sugar,  beet  and  cane,  raw  or  refined 

Sugar,  invert,  liquid,  and  powdered:  Idctose,  crude  and  refined    mall  sugar  (m.iltose).  maple  sugar:  redned  milk  sugar:  and  crude  sugar  ol  milk  (Report  medicinal  grades  of  malt 

sugar  (maltose)  in  enporl  control  commodity  No   '  1203  ) 
Sugar-coated  cereal  foods  and  candied  or  sweetened  popped  corn. 

Mayonnaise:  and  other  s.ilad  dressings.  Gram  food  preparations  and  d  iiry  food  prep.irations. 
Leather  scrap  and  chrome  shavings  for  tert  lizer  manufacture 
Compounds  of  natural  rubber,  balata,  gutta  parctia  ind  othei  :!nic(l  Eums. 
Neoprene  (polymers  of  chlotoprene). 

Recovered  fibers,  noils,  and  waste,  nee  ,  wtiolly  or  in  cnu't  /.►'it^ht  wool. 
Mohair  and  other  wool-like  specialty  hair. 
Sheep's  and  lamb's  wool,  not  carded  or  combed 
Wool  or  other  animal  hair,  carded  or  combed  excludniB  Icps. 
Tops  of  wool  and  other  animal  hair,  except  hor^eh.iir 
Jute,  including  |ute  cuttings  and  waste. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  waste  ol  sisal,  henequen,  manila  or  abaca.  • 

Other  manmade  staple  fibers,  noncellulosic,  not  carded  ot  combed 
Other  continuous  filament  tow,  noncellulosic. 

IHanmade  fibers  or  waste,  noncellulosic,  ended  or  ombed  or  otherwise  processed  but  not  spun. 
Acetate  or  rayon  (viscose  and  cuprammoiiium)  staple,  not  carded  or  combed. 

Acetate  or  rayon  (viscose  and  cupramnionium)  continuous  I  lament  tow.  f 

Other  manmade  libers  or  waste,  cellulosic.  carded  or  combed  or  otherwise  piocessed  but  n.5t  spun. 
Waste  ol  other  manmade  fibers,  not  carded  or  combed 
Other  used  civilian  clothing,  use'l  Ipxtile  articles,  i;  e  c ,  md  new  or  used  lags. 
Iron  pyrites,  unroasleu 
■  Mullite  grains  and  pellets 
Jlsbestos,  unmanulactured 
Natural  cryolite:  and  natural  chioltte 
Arsenic  bisulfide  natural:  arsenic  sullide,  natural,  calcium  silicate:  kiesente,  n,ituial,  magnesium  chloride,  natural,  anhydrous:  magnesium  sulphate,  natural  sodium  sulphate,  natural; 

soil:  sfrontianite.  strontium  cirbonate:  and  trona 
Iron  ore  mass 

Terne-plated  scrap,  rnd  lin-|,;,"iled  scrap  which  has  not  been  detinned 
Other  aluminum  alloy  wasie  aid  scrap 
Other  magnesium  or  magnesium  alloy  v.aste  and  scrap 

Biological  supplies,  animal  ciism:  Elands,  crude:  hool  meal,  hoin  meal,  and  pancreas. 
Paraffin  wax,  crystallinp 

Other  nonlubricating  and  r:on?uel  [  :;troleum  Oils  (bbl   of  ^2  gal.). 
Pitch  ot  tar  coke 
Pitch  coke. 

Petroleum  bitumen  and  other  petroleum  and  stiale  cl  residues 
Bituminous  mixtures,  based  on  asphalt,  petroleum,  etc 

Natural  gas  liquids,  including  liquefied  petroleum  gas  (L  P  G  )  (bbl,  ot  42  gals). 
Gas.  manufactured  (artificial). 

Ortho-aminonilro-benzene:  para-hydroxy-chlorobenzene,  and  paratoluenesulfonylchlor.de  (18) 
Paradow  (16) 

Methionine  hydroxy  analogue 
6,  ethoxy-1.2  dihydro-2.2,4-trimetbyl-i|uinol  ne 
Methyl  stearate:  and  triethyl  phosphate 

Sodium  pentachlorophenol:  2.3-dichloroallv.  diisopropylthiolcartiamate    and  2  3,3-tr,chlcroallyl  diisopropylthiolcarbamate, 
Nerol  and  phynyl  nerol. 

Other  chemicals  for  flavor  and  perlumery  use,  natural  origin 
Other  enzymes 
Cadm  um  salicylate 
Organic  chemicals,  the  follow  ng  only    A,  B-dibrom:propioncc  acid .  a  lenylic  acid,  camphoric  acid:  campho-sulturic  acid;  corn  protein  denaturant;  crotonaldehyde;  cyana-celamide; 

diacetone  alcohol,  diethyl  malonate:  dinietnyl  glyaxime,  dipenaerythritol  acetate,  dipentaerylhntol  hexapropnonate;  dipentaerythntol  hexylbutyrale;  ethyl  alcohol,  ethyl  butyrate; 

ethyl  chloride:  ethyl  chloracetate:  ethyl  chloro-carbonale:  ethyl  formate,  ethyl  hydrogen  sulfate;  ethyl  lactate;  ethyl  malonate;  ethyl  mercaplan;  glutaronitrile;  glyceryl  monostearate; 

methyl  glutamate,  methyl  hydroxy  acetate  (methyl  glycolate).  methylmoylacetaldehyde:  monoisopropanolamine;  monopentaerythritol  diacctate  dinutyrate";  monopentaerythntol 

tetrabutyrate:  pentanedione  2  4  (acetylace;one),  and  peipinylacetate 
Miscellaneous  organic  chemcals    exclud  ng  cycl.c    nee     the  following  only    .iluminum  acetate,  aluminum  dihydroxyaminoacetate  aluminum  formate  solutions;  aluminum  isopro- 

pylate;  aluminum  lactate,  aluminum  octoale:  aluminun  oxiquinolate:  ammonium  acetate:  ammonium  bitartrate;  ammonium  ferric  oxalate;  ammonium  oxalate;  ammonium  thio- 

glycollate:  antimony  l.ictate.  cadm  uni  ^'cetate.  c.idmium  octoate;  calcium  acetate:  calcium  formate;  calcium  linoleate,  except  painti  and  varnish  dryers;  calcium  tartrate;  chlorophyll, 

dry:  chlorophyll  solut.on  (in  oil):   ron  proioxalate,   ron  sodium  oxalate,  magnesium  oxyphenyl  arsenate:  manganese  acetate;  potassium  acetate;  potassium  bitartrate:  potassium 

oxalate:  potassium  ox, chmol  in  suilonatt .  potass  uni  s.dcy  late:  sooium  ally  1  arsenate:  sodium  bitartrate  (acid  sodium  tartrate);  sodium  formate;  sodium  gluconate;  sodium  methylate: 

sodium  oxalate:  sodium  potassium  t-irtrate:  sndiijm  salicylate:  sodium  stearate;  tartar  emetic,  zinc  acetate:  and  zinc  stearate. 
Arsenic  powder:  pyrographite  (deposited  carbon),  ?nd  irdine  U  S  P  (resublimed). 
Sulfuric  acid;  and  oleum. 
Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid. 
Iron  hydroxide:  zmc  hydroxide,  and  zinc  peroxide 
Ammonia,  anhydrous  or  in  aqueous  solution 
Sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  solid  and  liquid 
Potassium  hydroxide:  potassium  peroxide   ana  socium  peicxide. 
Tin  oxides. 

Other  inorganic  pigments,  n  e  c 
Sodium  compounds  ahd  potassium  compounds,  the  lollowmg  only    potash-magnesia  carbonate:  potassium  arsenite;  potassium  bicarbonate:  potassium  bisulfate;    potassium    meta- 

tJisullite:  potassium  phosphate,  monobasic:  potassium  silicate,  potassium  sulfate;  potassium  sulfide;  rochelle  salts;  sodium  ammonium  phosphate;  sodium  arsenate;  sodium  bisulfite; 

sodium  chlorite:  sodium  otthosilicate:  sodium  sesquicarbonate:  sodium  silicate  or  water  glass;  sodium  sulfate;  and  sodium  thiosulfate. 
Industrial  chemicals,  as  follows    cadmium  sulfate:  calcium  caroide;  calcium  polysulfide;  calcium  silicate;  carbiccake;  carbic  carbide;  carbide  powder,  except  abrasive  powders;  chalk 

precipitated:  dicalcium  phosphate,  epsom  salts;  ferrous  carbonate;  lerrous  chloride,  ferrous  sulfate;  iron  chloride;  iron  phosphate;  iron  sulfate;  iron  sulfide,  artificial;  lead  arsenite; 

lime  bisulfate:  lime  phosphate:  magnesium  arsenide;  magnesium  phosphate;  magnesium  silicate;  magnesium  silicofluoride;  magnesium  sulfate;  magnesium  trisilicate;  monocal; 

cium  phosphate:  monocalcium  sulphate;  palladium  chloride:  palladium  salts  and  compounds;  pea  carbide;  silver  chlorides;  silver  cyanide,  industrial;  silver  nitrate;  silver  sulfate- 

silver  sulfide:  sodium  chlorite:  sodium  silico  aluminate,  zinc  carbonate:  zmc  cyanide:  zmc  hydrosulfite;  zinc  nitrate;  zinc  ptiosphate;  and  zinc  sulfate, 
Amnioniacai  gas  liquors  and  s;)ent  oxide  produced  in  coal  gas  puntication. 
Creosote  or  dead  oil:  creosote  on  distillates,  and  resinous  on  X  1 
Alizarin  sjl'onic,  indigo,  natural  and  synthetic:  and  phenosalronine. 
Chromium  t.mning  mixtures 

Tannins    and  tanning  and.  dyeing  extracts  ct  vegetable  or  animal  ongm  (Report  natural  indigo  in  export  control  Commodity  No,  53101.) 
Luminescen;  zmc  figments,  not  radioact'vated. 
Printing  iiil^s 

Prepared  t;rainic  cjlors.  including  liquid  lusters. 

Lacquers,  except  aluminum,  gold,  pearl,  and  silver,  and  paperbacked  gold  stamping  foil. 
Beef  glands,  and  inedible  dried  pancreas,  bulk. 
Animal  troducts  used  lor  medicinal  purposes,  bulk,  the  following  only;  beet  brain  powder;  beef  heart  extract;  bone  marrow;  bone  marrow  concentrate;  brain  substance  powder; 

fibrin  muscle,  glycerine  extract  ol  brain  and  muscle,  and  glycerin  extract,  red  bone  marrow. 
Ferments,  other  than  yeast,  except  potato  flour  ferment. 

Pharmaceutical  preoarations  for  veterinary  use,  dosage  or  packed  lor  retail  sale,  except  antibiotics,  sulfonamides,  hormones,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 
Bandages  and  surgical  dressings,  not  impregnated  or  coated  with  pharmaceutical  products,  put  up  for  retail  sale. 
Dental  rubber 
Deodorants,  nonpersonal. 

Detergents,  the  loflowing  only    Ethomid  HT  15:  Intramin  WK  and  Y:  and  Permalene  A-lOO,  A-120,  and  A-180, 
Rifle  cleaning  compounds   abiasi.e  pastes,  compounds,  and  cake  except  chemical,  and  steel  burnishing  mixtures. 
Urea  fertilizer,  , 

Nonmilitary  pyrotechnical  articles  ' 

Other  regenerated  cellulose  and  chemical  derivates  of  cellulose. 
Hardened  proteins 

Wodihed  natural  resins  (including  ester  gum),  and  chemical  derivatives  of  natural  rubber,  all  in  unihnished  or  semi-finished  form. 
Ammonium  alginate. 


Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


59920 


69951 
59952 
59958 
59958 
59961 
59963 
59965 
59966 
59973 
59977 
59978 
59994 
59995 
59999 
61230 
62102 
62103 
62930 
62988 
63120 
63141 
63142 
63163 
63240 
63269 

64122 
64130 


64180 


64191 

64199 

65126 

65130 

65140 

65172 

65177 

65190 

65211 

65212 

65213 

65221 

65222 

65223 

65229 

65230 

65301 

65321 

75322 

65370 

65390 

65401 

65402 

65403 

65406 

65407 

65510 

65541 

65542 

65543 

65544 

65546 

65550 

65560. 

65570 

65581 

65610 

65620 

65662 

65663 

65691 

65692 

65730 

65740 

65770 

65780 

66181 

66246 

66312 

66320 

66381 

66391 

66420 

66470 

66480 

66494 

66512 

66581 

66585 


EXHIBIT   3— Continued 
CO«MC»mES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  EXCLUDING  EAST  GERMANV-^.nu.^ 


Commodity  description 


S-ttiazine:  a,3,a,-trifluoro-2,6-dinitro-N.N -rtipropvl  ^  "'"'T,   :  '...ut^invl-fJ-chlorocarbanilate 
mate:  2,3,3-trichloioallyl  oiisopropylthiolcaibamale,  and  4-chlo,o  .  t,ui*invi 

Inulin,  .  , 

S  M,&Tase,n  laCalbumin,  lac.album.n:  l.ut,,;bundn  hvdrolysate,  I.Ca.ene  (nseiu),  ard  inedible  soybean  protein, 

Dextrins(eg,  British  gum), 

?Inl'o!f"except  pine-needle  oil;  terpenic  solvents,  ne  c  gum  turpentine:  and  wood  tuipentine. 

Wood  tar   wood  tar  oils:  wood  creosote,  wood  naphtha,  and  acetoOe  on. 

Wood  pitch  and  products  based  thereon  oi  on  rosin. 

Other  animal  black,  except  activated. 

WMTsot'e^ers  water  purifiers,  and  boiler  feed  water  compounds. 
Rubber  heels,  soles,  soling.  top  Idts,  and  top  lift  sheets. 
Other  rubber  cements, 

gtVLy'g?n:c''a^:d^^h°^?m3^i  ar^t^s  of  unhardened  rubber, 
nthpr  articles  of  unhardened  vulcanized  rubber,  n,e.c. 

EES;K^^a;i^'^r':^^;^g=t;r;^,n^rlSJ^llerials, 

Et^fure^wo^cd'darticle  board)  ^.^^^^  ,„,  ,,,,3.  ,,„docts  which  are  split,  pointed  0,  both,  but  no.  sawn  lengthwise. 

ti°^Srirto^r  °",;  7".^  ■;!;    ;,        I,  ,1  .^an  machmed  ,0  shape;  bridges;  F.brisir  laminates  of  melaminephenol  tormaldehyde  tesms,  sawdust,  or  ground  wood 

-a^d  P^Se^';  tg  Uo'u^.::'&°?'p^o^,e^^b^^■d^ef  prop^ll^^     and  trestles,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^,^,,,^^^ 

and  book  lining, 
Kleerview  (lacquer-coated  glassme  paper). 
Asphalt  and  tar  saturated  paper,  heavy  construction  type. 
Yarn  ot  wool  or  of  fine  animal  hair.  ^  ^  ,„„„„  .hroart 

IZ:  17.  ?llr:rr,^b1d^^^.nfsred;1rn;^rh2.!"a^tg,  and  embroidery  cotton  thread. 

Rayon  or  acetate  monofil.  . 

Ravon  or  acetate  spun  yarn,  including  singles  and  plied. 

Terry  woven^brics  'unbleached,  wholly  or  In  chief  «eigh.  coUon. 

Broadwoven  fabncs  ""bl",'=h='l.  7''°''»  <>; '"  =S'«' *^'«,'^^^^^  otherwise  hnished,  wholly  o,  in  chiet  weight  cotton. 

^r  t^?:^s;^^b5^  ^'^^^S^^^^  ^x  o, . ...  ..m  cotton. 

Pile  and  chenille  broadwoven  labrics  a"d  co'du  oy  ^^ff^lf^°^^^^^^^^  „.  in  chief  weight  cotton. 

ZV,  S;Sf^:S::n  lfm:^nt^s'?et.tn^ro%7|?^f ;^  :Vn"d     b'ncfn^'e.c..  wh^olly  or  ,n  chief  weight  cotton. 

^K^?tircrSl^d^abrs°rt  =orr  e^lz^W-hie,  weigh,  cotton  o,  woo,. 

S^^^rr^lb/^t  n^npS^ll^.  wf  :§|  :S^  »;  rL.  w..ht  cotton,  ,u,e,  flax,  or  woo^ 

ITaT^ralf 'alth'b'er,n7or  Iri^^l^gn^nel^^^^^^  -gV  cotton,  fl.x,  wool,  or  met.L 

Embr^eries  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton,  flax,  or  wool. 

SE'r^?migt^l'd^  ?eVlt^^^;^U^'anVlert'a°^r  Wholly  or  m  chief  weight  cotton,  iute,  wool  a^d^K  wool-l^e  spec.lty  h..,. 
Bonded  fab  ics™d'r  Ides  wholly  or  ,n  chief  weigh,  coUon  or  wool.  (1) 
h  1^x1111  ^^'^t  ^K  :^::=w r|m^  Cher  Plastic  materials. 
Other  ,ex,ile  fabrics,  n.e.c.  coafed  or  impregnated  with  oil. 
Cher  ,extile  fabrics,  n.e.c,  coafed  or  impregnajed. 

^lt\Ll'^:,^"a^b.ro7^a^"  *?:::ir'an^dll.ac,ures  fhereof,  wholly  or  in  ch.f  weight  other  textile  fiber,,  »....  .  ^,  _^  ^  _^  ^ 

S/^^^iK^ar l^r^ices  o,  wadding  (excluding  cellulose  wadding),  n.e.c,  textile  .ock;  and  dust  and  mil,  neps,  wholly  or  chief  we,ht  ,0^^^^^ 
Bags,  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  ot  cotton,  )u,e,  of  woo  ■  ^    ^jlly  or  in  chi^  weight  cotton. 

L'i'nts'an;S,tr  li^^^^  r^^^liThUTr^l'c'Til^e.gh,  cotton  or  wool,  excluding  .nit,  bond*..  .e«,  ,u«W  or  ^W  ar««. 

grr^^tTafd-^uVs!  whln;'or?n  cV«f  weigh,  coUon,  .oo\  or  iute. 

Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  and  siding. 

Nonrefractory  ceramic  hollow  tubes.  .i,„ci„.. 

mhe   laboratory 'and  industrial  ceramic  wares,  no,  refractory 

Othe!  optical  glass  and  elements  thereof,  no,  optically  worked. 

Other  laminated  glass  or  loughened  safety  glass.  .^  ^«  l.  ««  tS3KL\ 

^t'her'lr^'les  rg^ss'frbt'"..  (Report  glass  fiber  yarn,  roving,  and  strand  in  export  c«,Uo.  u„mo^  Ho.  6H«).  .»d  fp.  to  H..  MMW 

Glass  inners  for  vacuum  vessels. 

krti2le?o7ilarn.e:c"  hSYo'Iirrng'onlf  ;'^  glass  valves,  and  ballenUni  reflecUve  mat^iaL 
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Eiport 

control 

commodity 

No. 


66700 


68111 
69110 


69120 
69211 
69213 
69221 
69222 
69S10 

69521 
69522 
69523 
69524 
69525 
69609 
69791 
69794 
698U 
69811 
698t? 

69830 
69840 
69854 
69861 
69885 
69891 
69899 
69899 


71189 
71711 
71712 
71713 
71713 

71714 
71715 
71811 
71811 
71812 
71821 
71829 
71831 
71839 
71842 
71915 

71919 
71922 
71923 
71931 
71931 
71931 
71931 
71941 
71942 
71951 
71951 

71952 
71954 
71954 

71954 
71%1 
71963 
71964 
71964 
71964 
71964 
71980 
71980 
71980 
71992 
71994 
72320 
72410 
72499 

72505 
72620 
72912 
72941 
72941 
72942 
72951 
72952 
72%0 
72996 
73280 
73291 
73292 
73300 
73593 
81210 
81241 


Commodity  description 


Diamonds  fubies  and  sapphires  natural  and  synthetic,  suitable  for  Rem  stones  (Report  industrial  diamonds,  natural,  in  export  control  commodity  No.  27515,  arid  report  stones 
mounted  or  unmounted,  worked  so  as  to  be  recognizable  as  parts  ol  meters  measuring  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  etc.,  in  the  appropriate  classilicalion  provided  for  parts  o(  the 
specific  item  ) 

Fmished"struclural  parts  and  structures  iron  or  steel,  as  follows:  architectural  .mil  ornamental  work;  anchors  and  Mtings  tor  reinforcing  refractory  walls:  bulkhead  (water  gates): 
gangways:  sluicegates:  guardrails:  platlorms:  portholes  not  specially  designed  lor  military  watercrafi:  prayer  rails:  loading  ramps  (nonmechanical):  and  turnstiles,  not  electric  or 

ftluminum  structural  parts  as  follows'  fencing  and  railing  o  namentai:  gangways:  |  ortholes:  prayer  rails;  scaffolding  equipment;  tower  sections;  and  turnstiles. 

Septic  tanks,  iron  or  steel. 

Septic  tanks,  aluminum. 

Other  shipping  containers,  iron  or  steel. 

Other  shipping  containers,  aluminum,  including  barrels,  bones,  chests  and  collapsible  tubes  .  i,     i  .  „ 

Hand  tools  mainly  used  in  agriculture  or  forestry,  and  parts,  n  e  c  ,  as  lollows:  cant  hooks;  digging  bars;  digging  spuds;  gardeners  trowels;  mattocks;  picks;  pike  poles,  wheel-type 

cultivators;  and  wheel-type  seeders.  ,        ,,  ^  .  u    ,        u,  j  j       . 

Power  'aw  blades  woodworking'  and  hand-operated  saws,  hand  saw  frames,  and  saw  blades,  except  hacksaw  blades;  and  parts  n.e.c. 

Metal-cutting  shears  and  tinmen's  snips,  not  power-operated   wrenches;  pilers,  pincers  and  other  similar  hand  tools,  and  parts,  n.e.c;  and  files,  rasps  and  hie  accessories. 
Other  hand  tools,  n  e  c  ,  and  parts. 
Other  cutting  tools,  dies,  and  parts. 
Other  machine  knives  and  blades. 
Knife  blanks 

Steel  wool,  pot  scourers,  and  other  polishing  pads,  non  or  steel 

Figures,  flower  racks,  mirrors,  trays,  and  photograph  or  picture  frames  ol  base  metals,  nee,  • 

Motor  vehicle  locks;  ignition  locks:  and  tire  locks 

Window  locks  and  salety  hasps,  nonferrous  metal;  and  key  blanks,  all  metals,  ,      ..       ,.    j  .  •  ,         .     i   k    m    . 

Hardware  and  parts  of  base  metal,  as  lollows  transportalion  hnrdware,  all  metals;  turniture  beading,  nickel-plated  steel;  edgings,  all  metals;  furniture  hardware  stainless  steel:  builders 

hardware,  nonferrous  metal:  hand  rails,  all  metals,  and  other  hardware,  stainless  steel,  except  hinges  and  butts. 
Other  chains  and  pails,  iron  and  steel,  nee 

Anchors,  grapnels,  and  parts,  iron  or  steel  .    .    .,        .    ,       ,    .  •  i         .1 

Buckles  with  die-cut  inserts,  and  belt  hooks,  all  metals,  telt  fasteners  (other  than  buckles),  clasps,  grommets,  and  similar  articles  of  stainless  steeL 
Other  wire  springs,  iron  or  steel 
Commercial  closures  of  metal,  n  e  c 

Iron  or  steel  cargo  hooks;  and  malleable  iron  manhole  covers 

Other  aluminum  or  aluminum  alloy  castings  and  lorgings.  ...  .  j     ■  ,        ..  f,  .  u  a 

Articles  of  nonferrous  metals,  nee,  other  than  copper  or  copper  alloy,  the  following  only :  boat  spikes,  wire  nails,  wire  staples,  and  wire  spikes;  bolts,  screws    rivets,  v.ashers  and 

similar  articles   except  screw  eyes  and  screw  hooks:  brackets  lor  mounting  outboard  motors;  bulletin  boards;  cans,  n.e.c,  made  or  cut   from  nonterrous  base  metals;  caskets 

clothes-line  (dryer)  reels;  tog  horns,  nonelectric,  lor  ships ,  h  nge  chaplets :  lids  lor  boxes;  link  chains,  mooring  swivels;  car  locks;  pipe  hangers;  riget  tile;  tool  boxes  and  tool  chests, 

empty:  and  utility  boxes. 
Windmills  and  parts,  n.e.c 
Cotton  gins. 

Looms  other  than  cotton  looms. 

Parts  accessories  and  attachments  for:  (a)  cotton  gins,  and  (b)  looms  other  than  cotton  looms.  ...  j    ,u  . 

Other' parts,  accessories  and  attachments  for  machines  tor  extruding  man-made  fibers,  and  for  other  machines  for  preparing  and  processing  natural  or  man-made  fibers  into  yarns, 

and  tor  winding. 
Millinery  dies  (hat  blocks),  nonferrous  metal. 

Silk  screen  printing  equipment:  pleating  (foldingi  machines;  and  parts  and  attachments,  n.e.c 
Laminators.  electric,  for  restoring  manuscripts  and  documents:  and  parts  and  attachments. 
Other  machinery  tor  making  or  Imishing  cellulosic  pulp,  paper  or  paperboard ,  and  parts  and  attachments. 

Other  papercutting  machines  and  machines,  ne.c ,  lor  the  manufacture  ol  articles  ot  paper  pulp,  paper  or  paperboard;  and  parts  and  attachments,  n.e.c. 
Bookbinding  machines,  and  parts. 

Price  marking  machines,  and  plane-o-plate  'otary  shavers,  and  parts. 
Grain  cleaning  machines,  and  corn  husking  machines,  and  parts 
Chocolate  homogenuers,  and  parts. 

Snow  plows  farm-type,  and  parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  ,..        ^r.        ■  •  i        >    1  .» j;i. 

Other  ai  conditioning  and  refrigerating  equipment ,  and  parts,  nee,  including  parts  for  self-contained  air  conditioning  machines.  (Report  compressors  in  export  control  commodity 

Other  machines  and  equipment,  other  than  domestic,  for  treatment  ot  material  by  a  process  involving  a  change  In  temperature:  and  parts,  ne.C. 

Compressors,  relrigeration  and  airconditioning  type.  ' :,  horsepower  and  under,    and  parts,  nee. 

Laborator/  centrifuges,  n  e  c  .  and  parts,  n  e  c. 

Automobile  lifts,  lacks  tor  automotive  vehicles  or  aircraft,  and  parts,  nee. 

Other  hand-operated,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  jacks:  and  parts,  n  e  c. 

Farm  elevators;  and  parts,  nee 

Elevators  and  moving  stairways:  and  parts,  n  e  c. 

Butter  churns,  farm  type;  and  parts 

Condensers  and  evaporators  toi  nonelectric  domestic  retri?eralars,  and  ports 

Cutting  machines  lor  ceiamrts  and  similar  nonmetallie  materials,  except  ouartz,  ciystal,  masonry,  or  stone,  .  n,j,      1, ,„,„„,, i 

Other  machines,  n.e.c,  for  working  asbestos-cement,  ceramic  concrete,  quartz  crystals,  masonry,  stone  (including  artificial,  precious  and  semiprecious  stones),  and  similar  mineral 

materials.  (Report  parts  in  export  control  commodity  No,  71954.)  ,  ,     ,„  .    ■  .       .    ,  j.    w     iioc/i  n 

Other  machines  nee    for  working  bone,  ebonite,  hard  plastics,  and  other  hard  carving  materials.  (Report  parts  m  export  control  commodity  No.  /1954.) 
Parts  accessories  and  attachments  for  cutting  machines  tor  ceramics  and  similarnonmetallic  materials,  except  glass,  quartz  crystal,  masonry  or  stone.  .,        ■       ■ 

Parts,' accessories,  and  attachments  for  other  machines  tor  working  asbestos-cement,  ceramics,  concrete,  quartz  crystals,  masonry,  stone(including  artificial,  precious,  and  semiprecious 

stones),  and  similar  mineral  materials.  ^     ..     ,_    j  .1 

Parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  lor  other  machines  lor  working  bone,  ebonite,  hard  plastic,  and  other  hard  carving  materials. 
Other' calendering'machines  and  similar  rolling  machines,  n  e,e  ;  and  parts. 
Lead  scale  weights  tor  weighing  machines. 

Hydra-blast  parts  cleaners,  and  parts  therefor:  and  windshield  washer  sets. 

Sprayers  and  dusters,  agricultural  and  pestKidal,  except  lawn  siinnklers;  and  parts,  n  e  e  ,  except  nozzles. 
Other  spray  nozzles  of  metal;  and  hand-operated  spray  guns;  and  parts,  nee. 
Other  sprayers  and  spraying  equipment,  ne.c;  and  paits,  nee. 

Concrete  and  bituminous  pavers,  finishers,  and  spreaders:  and  parts  and  accessories,  n  e.c 
Windshield  wipers,  nonelectric,  and  parts,  n.e.c. 
Shock  absorders,  mechanical  or  hydraulic. 

Other  taps,  cocks,  valves  and  similar  appliances,  n.e.c,  and  parts,  I 

Other  gaskets  (loints),  laminated  metal  and  nonmetal  material,  or  set  o»  gaskets  ol  two  or  more  materials.  ^ 

Other  electrical  insulators  and  httingsot  insulating  materials,  n  e,c.  .,    ■.      ,, . 

Color  television  broadcast  receivers,  whether  or  not  combined  with  radio  or  phonograph;  and  unassembled  color  television  Kits.  ,k:,.  ,^.;„.„  .,„„»  rnn,m„ni« 

Automobile  radio  receiver  antennas;  and  parts  and  accessories.  n,e,c„  specially  designed  for  home-type  radio  and  television  receivers  and  automobile  receivers,  except  communica- 

tions  rcccivfirs 
Galleys  buffet  servers,  ovens,  and  other  equipment  specially  designed  for  aircraft;  electric  heaters  for  automotive  vehicles;  and  parts.  j    ,,       „, 

Other  r^edical  and  dental  X-ray  and  gamma  ray  equipment;  and  medical  and  dental  apparatus  based  on  the  use  ol  radiations  from  radio-active  substances;  and  parts,  ne.c. 
Battery  separators  and  blanks,  wood;  and  battery  parts  made  0'  rubber. 

Spark  plugs,  aircraft  and  automotive  types,  and  parts.  (Report  insulators  in  export  control  commodity  No.  72320.) 
Other  electrical  starting  annl  ignition  equipment  lor  other  internal  combustion  engines;  and  parts.  j       .   ,1.      < 

Other  motor  vehicle  lighting  equipment,  signaling  equipment,  horns,  electrical  windshield  wipers,  and  defrosters;  and  parts  tneretor.  1 

Other  electricity  supply  meters.  (Report  parts  in  export  control  commodity  No.  86199.)  I 

Test  benches,  electrical,  for  automotive  engines,  brakes,  pumps  and  speedometers.  I 

Electromechanical  hand  tools;  and  parts.  1 

Other  lighting  carbons,  brush  stock,  and  carbon  brushes. 
Heaters  lor  nonmilitary  vehicles;  and  parts. 
Other  motorcycles,  motor  bikes,  and  motor  scooters. 

Parts  and  accessories  tor  other  motorcycles,  mator  bikes,  and  motor  scooters.  ,,0/10  -v 

Logging  wagons ;  and  parts.  (Report  off-highway  trucks  and  trailers  in  export  control  commodity  No.  73203.) 
Buoys,  all  metals:  pontoons  lor  pipe  lines,  iron  or  steel;  and  fiberglass  swimming  pools,  floating. 

Central  heating  apparatus,  n.e.c,  and  parts,  n.e.c.  .* 

Vapor-prool  electric  light  fixtures. 
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Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


Commodity  description 


81242 
82103 
82108 
83100 
84111 
84112 

84113 
84114 
84121 
84125 
84126 
84127 
8A129 
84130 
84141 
84142 
84143 
84145 
84146 

84147 

84148 

84149 

84154 

84155 

84160 

84202 

85100 

86120 

86134 

86135 

86171 

86172 

86182 

86193 

86193 

86196 

86243 

86248 

86401 

86402 

89111 

89112 

89300 

89425 
89442 
89512 
89711 
89714 
89715 
89327 
89927 
89926 
89934 
89952 
89955 
89994 
89995 
89997 
94100 


<  FxDlosion-o.ool  lighting  hxlures;  and  vapor-prool  Ughlinp  Fixtures. 
Mattrlsses'  mattrLs  supports,  and  sirnilar  stutled   ujishmgs^  ne  c  ,  cotton. 
Plastic  turniture-  and  laboratory  turniture,  metal,  and  parts,  ne.c. 

c"r.ir2£'iS"'i';:.£"r*r;,'r.;»>.«..H....,..^^ 

iasHE:ssSs5^ri5=skfr-"-^ -— 

Saletv  apparel  and  clothing  accessories  of  leather.     ,,.,„, 
Gloves  knit  01  crocheted  wholly  or  in  chiel  weight  ol  cotton  or  wool, 

whollv  or  in  ctiiet  weight  ol  cotton  or  wool.         ,  , ,,         j  ,  ., .    ,i     <m7i\ 

°H'arai^^^^^a^te?i;'lf/Kept\°atrdrwh"o^ty^  .u.e,  .ool  o,  textile  manulactures,  n.e.c.  (Report  hat  bodies  in  expoit  coi.tiol  commodity  No.  6.570.) 

^  ^il^n^^Jlo^S^'^^e^^Sli/f  ^e^J^^JI^  r^r  or  rubberized. 

A  tilcial  tur  and  articles  thereof,  wholly  or  in  chief  weigh  cotton  or  wooL 

Nonmilitary  spats,  leggings,  and  gaiteis,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool. 

^rhl?;;"r^^s?Spef  lx'e;'d^nfel^l"nnLTirn":^icropro,ec^^     and  photomicrographic  equipment;  and  parts  and  accessones. 

5^eKnV:±^lnt'a^To'otfruir:f.h  hand  pieces,  n.e.c ,  and  parts. 

Ot'heMevo'lutio'n  counters,  production  counters,  and  similar  counting  devices,  n.e  c, 

Ootical  measuring  and  checking  instiumcnts;  and  parts.     .        ,  .    ,  ,^  ,   , 

^bS^^y'^e^rTd'-cSlS^a^d^Sr^ns^tfuS^  :n"d'  ^(^^e^s.  p^Meters,  barometers,  hygrometets,  psyeh.ometeis,  a.d  any  combination  o,  these. 

Panpr  n.iDerboard  and  cloth,  sensitized,  not  developed 

S?S^^rK^'™;^^n^^^3li;l^rSiSr^t^?^.^r^3^^^. 

SSiS^^^?m^^^?fe^SilSS  dazo-pynolone,  aromatic  polyamide, 

°'^p^[y';:fx^y?yiynrp^oly"te^.r^ai,Soro;rh$i:L^,'of  p'ol^c^^^  wlfoily  ma^de  ol  ether  fluorocarbon  polymers  cl  ccpolyiners. 

'ease  metal 'vlne'wicL's'  a^fs'alet^^'p'a'r'el  a:d''/qu.pment  for  recreational  purposes. 
>  Sine  w  re  (all  r^eta Is)  o    spools;  and  nonterrous  metal  staples  tor  hand-stapling  devices^ 

Hollow  waie  solid  or  plated,  ol  precious  metals;  and  silver  leal. 
Hand  sieves  and  hand  riddles,  laboratory  types. 
Other  wire  cloth  sieves, 
■  Hat  braids  ot  natural  or  man-made  libers. 
Cigarette  and  cigar  lighters  ol  precious  metals. 
Leatherette  buttons. 

Corset  stays,  and  similar  supports  lor  apparel.  ,,    „i„u. 

Wool-like  specialty  hair  prepared  lor  making  wigs  and  similar  a    icles. 

rios.  £9711-89720,  ccins  lor  leyi  tender  in  Nos.  6507U  and  6tU8U.) 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER    SIGNED 

HAWAIIAN     STATEHOOD     BILL     9 

YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
President  performed  a  great  deed  for 
Hawaii  and  the  Nation  on  this  day  exact- 
ly 9  years  ago  when,  on  March  18,  1959, 
President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill 
granting  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

A  week  earlier,  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  biU  by  a  76-to-15  vote;  the  House 
did  likewise  the  following  day  with  a 
323-to-89  vote. 

The  statehood  victorv'  climaxed  a  long 
history  of  struggle  for  equal  rights  by 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  It  required  the 
<;upport  of  countless  friends  over  decades 
alternately  filled  with  disappointments, 
high  hopes,  and  frustrations.  No  cam- 
paign for  Hawaii  was  more  arduous— 
none  more  rewarding  when  it  triumphed. 

During  the  difficult  years  preceding 
statehood,  one  pronouncement  shone 
like  a  beacon  of  light.  In  his  state  of 


the  Union  message  on  January  5,  1956, 
President  Eisenhower  sixike  of  "one  par- 
ticular challenge"  confronting  Amer- 
icans. He  said: 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  East  meets  West. 
To  the  Islands.  Asia  and  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  all  the  continents,  have 
contributed  their  peoples  and  their  cultures 
to  display  a  unique  examole  of  a  community 
that  is  a  buccessful  laboratory  m  human 
brotherhood. 

Statehood,  supported  by  the  repeatedly 
expressed  desire  of  the  Islands'  people  and 
by  our  traditions,  would  be  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  American  way  to  the  entire 
earth.  Consequently,  I  urgently  request  this 
Congress  to  grant  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Never  before  had  any  President  issued 
such  a  clarion  call  for  action.  In  3  years, 
the  barriers  were  beaten  down  and  the 
issue  at  long  last  resolved  on  the  side  of 
justfce  and  fair  play. 

I  believe  Hawau  has  kept  faith  with 
President's  Eisenhower's  expressed  hope 
that  Hawaii  would  be  a  "shining  example 


of  the  American  way  to  the  entire  earth.' 
The   spirit   of    understanding  harmony 
prevails  today  among  the  various  ethnic 
groups,  as  it  has  for  many  years  in  the 
past. 

Racial  friction  is  the  exception;  racial 
cooperation  the  rule  in  the  Hawaiian 
community. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  a  fast- 
growing  population,  despite  urbaniza- 
tion and  its  problems,  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii hold  firm  to  the  ideal  of  racial  amily 
and  concord. 

Diversity  within  unity  binds  together 
the  cosmopolitan  population.  The  people 
accept  and  practice  the  art  of  living  and 
working  together  side  by  side,  ref<ardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  short.  Incr 
have  the  "aloha  spirit." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  tliat  this  sij::;t 
of  aloha  will  be  perpetuated  not  only  in 
my  native  State  but  also  among  peopiCS 
everywhere  who  seek  racial  understand- 
ing and  harmony,  now  and  in  the  future. 
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SOVIET  SHIPPING  STRENGTH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the 
present  administration  over  the  strength 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine.^ 

One  of  the  latest  developments  has 
been  the  publication  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration of  a  booklet  entitled  "The  So- 
viet Merchant  Marine."  The  conclusion 
of  this  document  is  that  while  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  is  expanding  rapidly,  it 
poses  no  real  threat  to  the  United  States. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  on  record 
as  opposed  to  this  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  that  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
does  pose  a  significant  tlireat  to  our 
maritime  position. 

The  president  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America  lias  delivered  an  im- 
portant speech  rebutting  the  conclusions 
of  "The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine."  As 
always.  Mi*.  "Hood  has  spoken  wisely  and 
with  authority.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  President.  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America.  Before  1967 

Biennial    Convention.    Maritime    Trades 

Department,  AFL.-CIO 

In  Washington  recently,  there  was  pub- 
lished an  ambidextrous  booklet  dealing  with 
"The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine."  It  tries  val- 
iantly to  "serve  two  masters" — those  few  in 
high  government  posts  who  downgrade  the 
aggressive,  steadily  expanding,  bviild-up  of 
Russian  strength  on  the  oceans  on  the  one 
hand:  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
compose  a  considerable  and  increasing  seg- 
ment of  the  .American  people  who  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  threat  posted  by  this  newly 
acquired  sea  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin. 

This  document,  issued  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Maritime  Administration,  concedes 
in  its  first  sentence  that  "Soviet  merchant 
sea  power  is  an  accomplished  fact."  It  is  filled 
with  statistics  confirming  the  persistent  ex- 
pansion of  the  Russian  merchant  fleet,  and 
further  acknowledges  that  "since  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  is  a  state-owned  enterprise. 
it  can  be  used  as  a  political  instrument  for 
economic  purposes  and  an  economic  instru- 
ment for  political  purposes." 

Against  the  backdrop  of  our  own  country's 
steadily  diminishing  maritime  resources,  the 
above  statements  and  facts — to  mention  only 
a  few — are  justifiable  reasons  for  alarm,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  are  alert  to  the  subtle 
motivations  and  machinations  of  the  com- 
munist mind.  The  long-range  objective  of 
international  communism  defined  by  Marx 
and  Lenin  some  50  years  ago  has  not 
changed.  Political  relationships  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  countries  may  have  varied 
considerably  In  the  meantime,  but  there  is 
no  plausible  or  solid  evidence  to  prove,  or 
even  to  sviggest.  that  the  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination has  been  abandoned. 

In  a  related  sense,  the  tide  of  events  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  strongly  supports  the 
cbncluslon  that  a  mftjor,  long-term  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war  and  to  achieve  fundamental  goals  by  de- 
veloping a  massive  sea  potential  for  strategic, 
political  and  commercial  purposes.  To  this 
end.  Russian  maritime  policy  is  designed 
to  achieve  supremacy  at  sea  in  the  span  of 
only  a  few  years. 

Yet.  this  latest  government  pamphlet — for 
;.I1  of  its  pertinent  statistical  compilations 


and  notations — minimizes  not  only  the 
provocations  of  Russian  policy  but  also  the 
approaching  numerical  and  quantitative 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  shipping  fleet.  For 
substantiation,  it  freely  quotes  the  public 
utterances  of  Soviet  maritime  officials  and 
abundantly  cites  Soviet  publications.  The 
rcU.ibility  of  svich  source  references  can  be 
<iulckly  disposed  of  by  any  first-year  student 
of  comminiist  i)ropaganda,  and  it  is  some- 
what astounding  to  tind  i^ensitive  conclusions 
predicated  on  this  kind  of  questionable 
inaterlal. 

In  so  doing,  however,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  merely  "serving  the  other  mas- 
ter" the  bure.iurratic  mechanism  which  for 
years  has  assiduously  promoted  the  poten- 
tially volatl.e  idea  that  the  United  States — 
and  the  free  world— liave  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Russians  on  the  high  seas  This  kind 
of  thinking  has  influenced  the  shaping  of 
US.  maritime  policy  to  the  point  that  our 
country  could  today  hardly  qualify  as  a 
third  rate,  let  alone  a  second  class,  maritime 
power,  .^nd,  I  suspect  this  kind  of  thinking 
will  find  negative  expression  when  the  mari- 
time budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is 
prepared  or  when  long  overdue  legislation  to 
revitalize  the  .'American  merchant  marine  Is 
considered  early  next  year  by  the  Congress. 

While  the  Russians  have  been  putting  to- 
gether a  merchant  marine  which  already  ex- 
ceeds the  American  .'hipping  fleet  In  nvim- 
bcrs  of  vessels  and  within  a  relatively  short 
time  will  .surpass  us  in  tonnage,  it  seems 
that  the  architects  of  U.S.  maritime  policy 
have  lieen  oblivious  to  all  that  has  been 
taking  place. 

Prom  a  feeble  and  unassuming  beginning 
In  1945.  the  Soviet  Union  has  ascended  to 
a  position  of  awesome  and  threatening 
strength  on  the  oceans  In  1967.  But,  we  are 
told — fear  not — there  is  no  cause  for  concern! 
According  to  the  booklet,  the  purposes  of 
the  Russians  are  simply  "business  coopera- 
tion" or  "the  development  of  foreign  com- 
merce. "  We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  will  never  be  large  enough,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  balance  of  the  world,  to  cause  any 
great' havoc  ou  traditional  shipping  patterns 
or  to  exercise  any  ^rreat  leverage  on  ocean 
shipping  rates.  Even  .^^o.  the  booklet  includes 
this  pregnant  passat^e:  "The  .Soviet  shipping 
authorities  could  institute  lower  freight  rates 
at  any  time  and  in  any  trade  of  their  choos- 
ing .  .  ."  to  accomplish  desired  political  or 
economic  gains.  -And  then  it  quotes  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  as  a  de- 
fender of  "a  policy  of  cooperation." 

.\d!ierence  to  the  customary  ways  of  doing 
business,  respect  for  the  traditions  of  ocean 
shipping,  and  recognition  of  sovereign  rights 
are  scarcely  traits  of  the  communists.  Their 
record  of  broken  treaties  is  a  fact  of  history, 
and  the  list  of  instances  in  which  the  Soviet 
nierchant  marine  has  been  used  as  "a  politi- 
cal instrument  for  economic  purposes"  and 
;is  "an  economic  instrument  for  political  pur- 
poses" continues  to  multiply. 

Russia  emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a 
nondescript  fleet  of  only  432  merchant  vessels 
totaling  less  than  2  million  tons.  It  wasn't 
until  1958 — less  than  10  years  ago — that  the 
Soviets  embarked  on  an  ambitious  fleet  ex- 
pansion program.  By  the  end  of  1965,  her  ton- 
nage had  reached  nearly  10  million  tons.  Her 
current  fi\e  yetir  plan  (1966-70)  is  pro- 
grammed M  .ittain  a  fleet  totaling  15  million 
tons  by  the  end  of  1970. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  of  this 
goal  being  met.  since  in  May  of  this  year, 
Russia  h.\d  626  merchant  vessels  totaling  4.3 
million  tons  under  construction  or  on  order. 
As  a  point  of  reference,  on  the  same  date, 
only  45  merchant  ships  totaling  600,000  tons 
were  under  construe  "i-ion  or  on  order  for  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet.  As  of  June  30,  1966,  bet- 
ter than  25  percent  of  all  sliips  on  order  or 
under  construction  throughout  the  world 
were  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Where.is  Russia 


h.is  taken  delivery  of  more  than  100  ships  per 
ye.^r  for  the  past  several  years,  deliveries  of 
U.S.  Hag  merchant  ships  have  averaged  only 
15  ships  f>er  year. 

Her  impressive  merchant  fleet  expansion 
program  is  but  one  facet  of  Russia's  ambi- 
tions on  the  seas.  Her  Navy,  already  second 
only  to  the  United  Stxtes.  is  undergoing 
enormous  improvement.  Her  fishing  fleet  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  modern  in  the 
world.  More  than  100  Russian  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  oceanographlc  research.  These  ships 
as  well  as  her  fishing  vessels  are  equipped 
with  sophisticated  electronic  equipment  and 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  observing  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  deployments  and  space  shots. 
The  Russian  underwater  fleet  of  submarines 
already  possesses  a  capability  to  launch  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  it  has  now  been  revealed 
that  the  first  of  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
series  of  aircraft  carriers  for  the  Soviet  Navy 
is  under  construction.  In  the  opinion  of  Ad- 
miral Ephraim  P.  Holmes.  USN,  Supreme 
Allied  Commajttder,  Atlantic,  for  NATO,  and 
Commander  in  Chle<.  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  this 
latter  development  "signifies  awareness  of 
what  it  takes  to  project  forces  forward." 

The  Russians  remember  all  too  well  that 
which  we  are  often  quick  to  forget— the  im- 
portance of  control  of  the  oceans  to  survival. 
With  a  superiority  of  merchant  ships  capable 
of  selective  strangulation  of  essential  trade 
routes,  the  Soviets  could  slowly  suffocate  the 
sinews  of  commerce  and  bring  the  entire 
world  to  Its  knees. 

Admiral  John  S.  McCain,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  put  it  this 
way  the  other  day  during  an  Interview  in 
London  when  he  said:  "The  Russians  have 
gone  to  sea  In  the  interest  of  Soviet  goals 
because  they  recognize  fully  the  importance 
of  the  oceans  to  the  achievement  of  commu- 
nist ambitions."  Similar  assessments  of  So- 
viet sea  space  accomplishments  have  come 
from  our  top  naval  leaders  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  On  November  17  In  New 
York,  before  a  gathering  of  naval  architects, 
marine  engineers,  shipbuilders,  shipowners, 
component  manufacturers  and  other  ocean 
oriented  professions,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
used  none  of  the  minimization  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce booklet  when  he  referred  to  the  Rus- 
sian challenge  on  the  oceans.  He  did  not 
quibble  with  words,  and  made  it  plain  that 
he  was  serving  only  the  concept  of  continued 
"mastery  on  the  high  seas"  for  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  emphasized — and  reempha- 
sized — that  the  United  States  is  today  the 
world's  leading  sea  power.  It  must  also  be 
realized  that  the  future  strength  and  afflu- 
ence of  our  nation  will  largely  be  determined 
by  the  priorities  we  now  assign  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  weaknesses  or  deficiencies 
which  presently  limit  our  power  at  sea.  By 
sea  power.  let  it  be  understood.  I  mean  not 
only  our  naval  fleet,  but  also  our  merchant 
marine,  supporting  shipyards,  labor  force  and 
the  full  spectrum  of  industrial  capabilities 
needed  to  use  the  seas,  in  the  national  inter- 
est, during  times  of  emergency  as  well  as 
during  times  of  calm. 

The  United  States,  by  all  standards.  Is 
Indeed  a  great  sea  power,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  margin  of  sea  power  su- 
periority which  sets  us  apart  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world  is  only  slight.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  alarming  imbalance  between  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  our  naval  and 
maritime  st-ength.  While  v.'e  boast  of  the 
most  powerful  Navy  the  world  has  ever 
known — and  this  is  more  than  a  boast.  It  Is 
a  reality  of  which  our  people  can  be  justifi- 
ably proud — we,  at  the  same  time,  have  a 
merchant  marine  not  only  grossly  inadequate 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  ships,  but  constituted 
predominantly  of  vessels  built  during  World 
War  II.  The  latter  are  frequently  described — 
and  properly  so — as  obsolete  "rust  buckets." 
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As  a  consequence,  the  U.S.  flag  shipping  fleet 
Is  too  small,  too  slow  and  too  uneconomic  to 
serve  our  rapidly  expanding  trade  movements 
or  to  provide  satisfactory  logistic  support  to 
our   military   forces   spread   throughout   the 

^  The  sorry  state  of  our  merchant  fleet  did 
not   occur   overnight.   For   nearly   a   decade, 
high  naval  officials  and   industry  and  labor 
leaders  have  called  for  corrective  programs 
But  the  magnitude  of  Federal  support  and 
the  level  of  activity  by  U.S.  shipping  h.os  been 
inadequate.    There    have    been    no    compre- 
hensive  actions   to   bring    about   a   rational 
nrogresslon   of   improvement.   Now.   there   is 
serious  national  concern  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  meet 
future  emergency  requirements— m  the  years 
1970     1971    and    beyond.    Our    shipping    re- 
sources continue  to  decline  sharply  as  those 
of   the   Russians   continue   to   increase   sig- 
nificantly. ^  ,  . 
The  Soviets  are  assuring  the  adequacy   ol 
their  future  needs  by  a  resolute  policy  and 
meticulous  actions.  By  1970,  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  will  carry,  as  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Commerce  docu- 
ment says,  "a  substantially  higher  share  of 
Soviet  foreign  trade  than  the  present  50  per 
cent"  In  striking  comparison,  the  U.S.  flag 
merchant  marine  today  carries  Icjs  than  8 
percent  of  our  own  trade  and  commerce,  and 
If  existing  trends  are  not  soon  reversed.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  our  fleet  will  carry  5  percent 

by  1970.  ,,      ^ 

No  other  figures  more  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate the  contrasting  priorities  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  as- 
signed to  shipping  affairs.  The  Department  of 
commerce  Maritime  Administration  pam- 
phlet falls  to  equate  or  compare  Soviet  mari- 
time progress  with  U.S.  maritime  decline. 
With  "tongue  In  cheek."  It  ascribes  no  sinis- 
ter motives  to  the  Russians  on  the  sea;  and, 
as  mentioned  earlier  it  endeavors  to  "serve 
two  masters." 

But  the  New  Testament  tells  us:  'No  man 
can  serve  two  masters  ...  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon."  Similarly,  no  man— 
and  no  publication— can  successfully  serve 
strength  and  weakness  simultaneously.  In 
maritime  affairs,  the  distinction  between  So- 
viet strength  and  American  weakness  is  clear 
and  precise,  and  the  time  for  rationalization 
as  to  what  the  Russians  are  up  to  i-  long  past. 
Mr  Leon  M.  Herman,  an  expert  In  Soviet 
economics  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  made 
the  following  conclusion  not  long  ago  after 
analyzing  many  of  the  same  statistics  and 
trends  affecting  Russian  shipping  objectives 
which  went  into  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce/Maritime Administration  booklet: 

"The  present  headlong  rush  to  expand  the 
maritime  fleet  under  their  control  must 
therefore  be  viewed  as  a  carefully  conceived, 
long-range  strategic  operation,  intended  to 
propel  the  economic  power  of  the  Soviet 
state  into  new  directions,  paralleling  the  path 
of  communist  political  expansionism,  toward 
the  continents  and  islands  inhabited  by  the 
newly  developing,  often  unsettled,  nations 
of  the  world.  In  such  a  context,  it  can  serve 
as  a  mighty  instrument  at  the  disposal  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  for  the  pursuit  of  Its 
overriding  goal  of  instituting  and  supporting 
dictatorial  Communist  regimes  all  around 
the  world." 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  has  also  warned: 

"Against  the  background  of  Russia's  great 
strides  in  maritime  strength  there  does  not 
seem  ...  to  be  any  logic  which  would  justify 
the  apparent  lack  of  concern  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  the  steadily  diminishing  sta- 
ture and  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet.  Not  only  is  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  stake,  but  so  too 
is  the  collective  security  of  the  entire  free 
world." 

To  all  of  this,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington  and 


Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  made 
the  following  observ.ation: 

"The  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  rapid  strengthening  of  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  calls  lor  a  decision  by  the 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"If  we  wait  too  long  there  will  be  no  de- 
cision at  all  which  we  might  make;  the 
USSR  at  the  rat«  she  is  progressing  on 
the'se:is'.  will  have  eliminated  her  rivals  and 
taken  o\er  most  of  the  worlds  ocean  com- 
merce." 


AHEPA 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  be  lionored  today  at  the 
18th  biennial  national  banquet  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  in  Washington,  D.C. 
AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  is  a  be- 
nevolent nnd  educational  organization  of 
Americans  of  Greek  origin. 

AHEPA  objectives  promote  good  citi- 
zenship and  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
encourage  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture, 
uphold  personal  morality,  inspire  the 
spirit  of  alti-uism.  and  sustain  the  cause 
of  education.  During  its  46  years  of  exist- 
ence, AHEPA  has  given  financial  aid  to 
worthy  students  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, to  relief  programs  for  disaster 
victims,  and  to  medical,  educational,  and 
research  institutions  in  Greece.  AHEPA 
has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make  in- 
valuable contributions  which  have 
formed  and  strengthened  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES— A  GROWING 
CONCERN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  growing  concern  over  the 
use  and  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  taken 
a  positive  step  forward  to  see  that  these 
treasures  are  properly  protected  and 
used  by  helping  to  direct  a  biological  re- 
search .station  at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo., 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society  and  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park. 

An  article  appeared  recently  m  the 
Laramie  Boomerang,  a  daily  newspaper, 
describing  the  proposed  activities  of  this 
organization  for  the  coming  summer. 
The  station  will  be  headed  by  15  scien- 
tists, including  eight  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

This  research  project  underscores  the 
need  for  mv  bill,  S.  1684.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Natural 
Science  Research  in  the  National  Park 
Service  and  a  system  of  fellowships  for 
support  of  research  in  the  natural 
scicriccs. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  need 
for  increased  research  in  this  area  and 
the  need  for  a  vehicle  to  allow  for  coop- 
eration between  private  groups,  univer- 
sities, and  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  national  parks  offer  excellent 
natural  laboratories  in  which  to  con- 
duct research  that  will  be  of  great  value 
to  future  generations. 

S.  1684  would  promote  the  proper  level 
of  cooperative  natural  science  research 


in  our  national  parks,  following  along 
the  path  broken  by  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^         ,.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jackson  Hole  Research  Plans  Made 
Practically  cvervthing  iroin  the  heartbeat 
of  trout  to  the  vocalizulious  of  sparrows 
will  be  investigated  next  summer  by  la  sci- 
entists-including eight  from  the  University 
ot  Wyoming -at  the  JacK.son  Hole  Biologi- 
cal Uesearcu  Station. 

The  sUition  IS  operaU-d  by  UW  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Research 
projects  and  invesiigatois  who  will  be  active 
during  the  coming  reason  were  select^  last 
week  by  the  station  advisory  board. 

I.  Flovd  Clarke,  he,.d  oi  the  UW  zoology- 
phvsiology  department  and  director  of  the 
research  sUnoii.  .s:iys  the  advisory  board 
annually  receives  many  more  applications 
tlian  the   facilitv  can  accommoUate. 

Five  UW  faculty  members  and  three  grad- 
uate students  will  conduct  studies  at  ilie 
research  station  next  stmimer. 

These  investigators  and  their  projects  in- 
clude Alan  A.  Beetle,  professor  ol  plant  sci- 
ence big  game  range  problems:  Robert  C. 
Bergstrom,  professor  of  veterinary  science. 
para-Mtes  In  elk;  Edward  M.  Lonsdale,  jiro- 
fessor  of  electrical  engineering,  r.idio  irack- 
iiiK  and  cardiology  studies  ol  native  trout 
in  rivers  and  lakes;  Charles  McLaughlin 
professor  of  zoology-physiology,  study  ol 
native  mammals:  . 

J  >hn  swat-ck.  professor  of  7oology-pn>sl- 
ologv  t;enetic  studies  of  wild  fruit  fly  popu- 
Utlons;  and  three  iiraduau:  student  proj- 
ects James  Kinker.  Laramie,  fisheries 
biology:  Robert  Wllev.  Laramie,  creel  census 
on  the  Snake  Uiver;  and  William  Good.  St. 
Helens,  Ore.,  drift  of  water  insects  in  the 
Snake  River. 

Projects  planned  by  out-of-state  scien- 
tists include  two  studies  on  communication 
between  animals,  two  parasite  or  insect 
studies,  one  on  wild  nuishrooms.  and  an- 
other on  small  birds  and  wildlife. 

Research  slat;on  activity  also  includes  a 
con>=ervation  program  for  which  several  col- 
lege students  are  selected  as  participants. 
These  receive  instruction  in  the  basic  opera- 
tions of  the  station  and  Its  relationship  with 
other  agencies  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau 
,.f  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Department.  Each  is  required  to 
conduct  a  research  project  during  the  pro- 
gram. 

Clarke  says  the  station  h.as  three  main 
functions.  These  are  to  give  emphasis  to 
banc  biological  research,  to  support  research 
that  is  of  direct  b.nefit  to  the  state  and  co- 
operating a^^encies,  and  to  provide  an  cp- 
portunitv  lor  young  investigators  t3  work  in 
the  field  under  the  -ui>ervision  of  seasoned 
researchers, 

C'arke  savs  the  s'-ution's  location,  near 
Jackson  Lake  Lodge  in  the  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  is  ideal  because  it  provides  am- 
ple freedom  for  research  and  a  broad  variety 
of  animal  and  plant  :ile  which  Can  be  tb- 
served  in  iw;  natural  habitat. 

The  statin  has  library  f.-icililles  and  ac- 
commodatiJns  for  the  researchers'  f;imilics. 
About  45  to  50  persons  live  at  the  stat.on 
during  the  summer  including  several  who 
might  stay  at  the  r.mp  for  only  one  or  two 
days.  The  station  operates  normally  from 
June  1  to  Sept.  10 

Clarke  savs  that  since  1953.  when  the 
University  took  over  d.rection  of  the  station, 
It  had  bebome  a  great  asset  to  the  university 
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and     has     become     Internationally     known 
among  blologlc.-»l  scientists. 


THE  POOR  PAY  MORE  FOR  CREDIT 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  excellent  report  on  credit  prac- 
tices of  certain  retail  merchants  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  report  care- 
fully documents  what  many  of  us  who 
have  fought  for  truth  in  lending  have 
long  known:  The  poor  do,  in  fact,  pay 
more. 

The  report  shows  how  certain  credit 
merchants  arc  able  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  for  inferior  or  shoddy  merchan- 
dise and  make  even  greater  profits  by 
excessive  credit  fees.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  ti-uth-in-lending  bill  will  provide 
some  measure  of  protection  for  the  poor 
and  uninformed  in  dealing  with  such 
merchants.- 

Exploitation  of  the  poor  is  becoming 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  prob- 
lems. The  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  credit  exploitation  of 
thg'poor  is  one  of  the  reasons  contrib- 
uting to  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Maynard 
of  the  Washington  Post  has  written  two 
articles  concerning  the  FTC  report  on  the 
credit  practices  of  retail  merchants  who 
sell  to  the  poor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Poor    Tax:    Credit    Pees    Pile    Up    in 
Slums — I  < 

(By  Kobert  C.  Maynard  1 
Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  George  W.  Lowry  live  at  50 
Florida  av.  nw.  Their  Income  hovers  around 
$350  a  month,  and  they  paid  a  total  of  S400, 
Including  financing  charges,  for  a  used  com- 
bination phonograph  and  televificn  set  that 
they  thought  was  new.  The  Olympic  set  went 
on  the  blink  a  month  after  the  purchase, 
they  said.  A  recent  check  showed  that  a  new 
Olympic  set  with  full  warranty  cotild  be  pur- 
chased for  $244  cash. 

(The  Lowrys  bouchi  iheir  •  et  from  Walker- 
Thomas  Furniture  Co  .  1031  7th  st.  nw.  Walk- 
er-Thomas's copy  of  the  contract  indicates 
the  Arm's  cost  was  $90  for  the  setl. 

Gwendolyn  Sellmi.n.  whose  husband  is  an 
$80-a-week'  bartender,  paid  $313  for  a  sofa 
and  chair  set.  The  sola  started  to  collapse 
less  than  a  month  after  purchase.  A  good 
sofa  is  available  in  Georgetown  lor  ?199. 

(Mrs.  Sellman  bought  her  5300  ?ofa  and 
chair  from  Tops  Furniture  Co..  1001  II  st.  ne. 
The  wholesale  price  was  less  than  $70  for  the 
flve-piece  sofa-bed  suite.) 

This  reporter  was  oiTered  a  drab  stin- 
bleached  dacron  and  rayon  suit,  without  la- 
bel, for  $90. 

(Moskins  Credit  Clothing  at  729  7th  st. 
nw.  offered  the  suit.  A  leading  men's  store 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  was  .celling  English 
wool  suits  for  the  same  price  that  day.) 

The  practices  mentioned  here  are  not  un- 
usual. Nor  are  the  stores.  If  anything,  they 
are  commonplace  in  Washington,  DC.  But 
stores  like  these  exist  In  every  major  sliun 
in  America.  Everjwhere  they  operate  in  much 
the  same  way. 

These  are  not  the  stores  that  middle-class 
housewives  usually  patronize.  And  they  don't 
sell  the  same  way  as  do  stores  that  serve  the 
general  market.  Prices,  for  instance,  almost 


always  are  for  the  item  Including  financing 
charges.  Cash  sales  are  not  encouraged. 

Hieh-credlt  stores  sell  mainly  to  poor 
people,  and  they  usually  are  in  poor  nelgh- 
bohoods,  whereas  general-market  stores  do 
about  26.5  per  cent  of  their  trade  on  credit, 
according  to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
study  of  liiih-cTcdit  stores  here.  The  study 
was  released  last  week. 

Because  these  stores  deal  mainly  with  the 
poor,  they  do  lUly  16  per  cent  of  the  city's 
total  retail  credit  business,  but  the  way  they 
affect  [hose  with  whom  they  trade  is  causing 
great  concern.  Experts  in  urban  matters  feel 
that  their  methods  aggravate  the  plight  of 
the  poor. 

What  the.t-e  stores  offer  is  convei  lence  to 
people  who  cannot  atlord  to  pay  cash  for 
what  they  feel  they  need  or  who,  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  or  will  not  buy  at  general- 
market  stores,  using  ch.irge  accotints. 

'They  are  paying."  one  lawyer  familiar 
with  the  situation  says,  'a  poor  tax.  It's  that 
simple." 

The  FTC's  study  points  out  that,  in  gen- 
(•r..l,  poor  people  pay  more  for  inferior  mer- 
chuiidise. 

The  merchants,  when  they  will  t.Uk  about 
it,  defend  their  pricing  and  their  sales  meth- 
ods. They  have  to  charge  so  much,  they  say, 
because  they  have  to  cover  the  high  rate  of 
loss  incurred  from  bad  debts. 

A  typical  criterion  for  extending  credit  is 
whether  a  prospect  has  been  employed  for 
a  year.  How  many  other  debts  he  has,  how 
many  mouths  he  has  to  feed  with  how  much 
income,  or  other  niea.surcs  of  his  ability  to 
pay  are  rarely  examined.  When,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  store  payments  are  not  met,  the 
creditor  can  repossess  the  snoods,  .-^ue  the 
buver  for  the  unpaid  b.xlance  of  the  debt, 
and  'garnishee  his  salary.  The  latter  could  cost 
the  debtor  his  Job.  The  item  usually  is  sold 
again  after  repossession. 

•■If  I  had  known  this  is  the  way  it  was 
goint;  to  turn  out.  "  .said  George  Lowry  the 
other  day,  "I  sure  know  we  wouldn't  have 
done  it.  I've  learned  my  lesson  now.  Never 
again." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry  were  sitting  in  their 
sparsely  furnished  living  room,  describing 
their  credit  ordeal.  They  said  they  were  pay- 
ing "just  a  little  a  week  for  stuff  we  thought 
we  needed.  " 

It  began  in  May  of  1965.  Annie  Lee  Lowry 
remembers.  She  was  home  with  her  five  chil- 
dren when  Charles  Heagy.  a  door-to-door 
salesman  for  Walker-Thomas,  came  to  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Lowry  had  not  planned  to  buy  a  hed- 
.^prcad.  She  didn't  need  one.  But  a  spread  for 
only  $1  a  week? 

It  always  starts  that  way.  It  has  that 
subtle  rhythm  of  a  changing  tide.  Just  a  little 
at;  a  time.  Mrs.  Lowry  could  not  have  fore- 
seen ti'.en  the  day  when  .she  and  her  husband 
would  owe  Walker-Thomas  more  than  $650. 
George  Lowry's  take-liome  pay  from  his  job 
.Ts  r:  coo'k  at  a  drive-in  restaurant  in  Rockville 
v/as  ?66  a  week.  The  rent  was  about  $80  a 
month.  Lov.-ry  now  says.  "A  dollar.  Why,  any- 
body agures  he  can  eet  a  dollar  an>-where." 
."'Irs.  Lowry  si:;ned  a  piece  of  paper  and  the 
thins;  w.is  hers.  The  price  was  $39  for  the  blue 
cheniUe  spread  and  two  matching  pillows.  It 
seemed  a  bargain. 

She  didn't  see  salesman  Heagy  for  a  while, 
she  said,  maybe  a  few  months.  Meanwhile,  a 
collection  m.iu  was  coming  for  her  weekly 
dollar.  She  paid  faithfully. 

Mr.  Heagy  came  back  a  little  later  with  a 
linen  bundle,  and  there  were  other  .items;  the 
weekly  tithe  was  rising,  slowly. 

George  and  Annie  Lee  Mowry  took  the  big 
plun-^e  in  November,  1065.  Heagy  showed 
Mrs.  Lowry  a  picture  of  an  Olympic  "home 
entertainment  center."  Television  set.  AM- 
FM  radio,  a  stereo  phonograph.  They  owed 
only  $42  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Lowry  pondered  the  picture  of  the 
set     and  she  liked  it.  She  and  her  husband 


talked  It  over.  Their  payments  would  go  up 
to  $7  a  week — $7  out  of  $66.  with  seven 
mouths  to  feed,  George  Lowry  wasn't  so 
sure. 

Heagy  called  the  next  day  and  Invited 
Lowry  to  the  store.  Lowry  signed  the  con- 
tract for  the  set.  Although  the  contract 
states  the  set  was  used,  Lowry  said  he 
thought  It  was  new,  a  belief  he  and  his  wife 
were  to  have  for  months  afterward. 

"Why  don't  you  come  down  and  get  a  hide- 
a-bcd  set?"  These  are  the  words  Mrs.  Lowry 
remembers  Heagy's  saying  In  November, 
1966. 

By  then,  Lowry  says,  "We  didn't  want  to 
get  anything  more  from  him  because  we 
knew  he  was  too  high,  but  we  couldn't  get 
any  cash  together,  so  .  .  ." 

So  Lowry's  payments  rose  to  $18  a  week 
after  he  bought  a  convertible  couch  ancl 
chair  for  $449,  including  the  financing 
charges  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  two  pieces 
to  Walker-Thomas  was  $131. 

Now  the  Lowrys  were  In  trouble.  They  owed 
Walker-Thomas  more  than  $650.  And  al- 
though they  had  been  prompt  in  their  pay- 
ments, bad  fortune  struck,  and  a  part-time 
Job  Mr.  LowTy  was  holding  as  a  cook  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

"It  got  down  to  the  point  where  we 
couldn't  pay  the  bills,"  Lowry  says  simply. 

The  Lowrys  made  their  last  payment  to 
Walker-Thomas  on  April  20  of  last  year.  By 
June  20,  U.S.  Marshals  were  knocking  at  the 
door. 

Walker-Thomas  had  sued  for  repossession 
of  the  sofa-bed  and  chair,  a  transistor  radio, 
a  television  antenna  and  that  $400  Olympic 
combination. 

The  company's  claim  against  the  Lowrys 
at  that  point  was  that  the  couple  owed  $508. 
But  the  company  got  a  court  order  to  seize 
the  other  items,  for  which  the  Lowrys  had 
already  paid  about  $460. 

As  the  Lowrys  and  others  have  learned, 
when  a  scries  of  items  are  purchased  from 
Walker-Thomas  on  credit,  the  sales  contracts 
provide  that  no  single  item  is  paid  for  until 
all  have  been  paid  for. 

But  the  Lowrys  didn't  pay.  and,  although 
they  had  paid  for  the  Olympic  set,  they 
thought,  Walker-Thomas  seized  it  for  their 
failure  to  pay  for  the  sofa-bed. 

Eventually,  George  and  Annie  Lee  Lowry 
recovered  their  television-phonograph  set, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices Project.  The  sofa-bed  was  useless  by 
then  because  It  had  deteriorated. 

The  lawyer  who  worked  on  the  Lowry's  de- 
fense said  afterward: 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  such  cases  as  this 
happen  every  day." 

Buying  a  couch.  Gwendolyn  Sellman  re- 
members, was  quite  an  experience  in  show- 
manship lor  her. 

"Oh,  he  was  really  far  out."  she  says  now 
o'f  the  salesman.  "He  bounced  up  and  down 
on  the  furniture  and  did  all  kinds  of  things 
to  show  how  sturdy  it  was." 

Less  than  a  month  after,  the  Tops  Furni- 
ture company  delivered  her  couch  and  living 
room  chair,  in  June  of  1966.  the  couch  arm 
began  to  fall  off.  Before  she  and  her  hus- 
band finally  gave  up  trying  to  deal  with 
Tops,  they  were  using  pieces  of  lumber  to 
shore  tip  their  $313  investment. 

Despite  their  difficulties  with  the  furni- 
ture, the  Sellmans  continued  to  pay  $14  a 
month  to  Tops.  Months  of  telephone  calls 
and  letters  about  the  condition  of  the  furni- 
ture got  no  results,  Mrs.  Sellman  said. 

Finally,  the  couch  was  unsightly  and  use- 
less. She  remembers  going  to  the  store  and 
talking  to  "the  man  who  had  bounced  up 
and  down  and  seemed  so  sincere.  He  was  a 
completely  different  person.  He  didn't  seem 
so  nice  at  all." 

MONEY    RErUNDED 

She  went  to  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 
The  money  she  paid  on  the  couch,  more  than 


$150,   waa   refunded   by  Tops  more   than   a 
year  after  the  purchase.  ^    ^     ,.    , 

AS  for  the  couch.  It  still  sits  In  the  back  of 
her  house  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  rubble^ 
She  has  called  Tops  to  come  and  get  It,    but 

they  never  do."  „.  ^     v,»  v^h 

Mrs  Sellman  said  recently  that  she  had 
not  intended  to  buy  furniture  from  Tops 
that  day.  "I  was  just  looking  around,  she 
remembered.  ^,^„„ 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  nearly  two  dozen 
high-credit  stores  In  any  of  the  city's  prin- 
cipal slums  wUl  make  It  easier  to  understand 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  leave  without  signing 
a  contract  for  something. 

These  stores  rely  heavily  on  impulse  buy- 
ing They  also  rely  a  considerable  extent  on 
customers-  ignorance  of  the  m"^^,^'^^,  ^^^ 
value  of  merchandise.  As  the  FTC's  sttidy 
pointed  out,  there  is  little  competition  be- 
tween the  high-credit  stores. 
Prices  can  be  astronomical. 
Lawyers,  social  workers  and  antipoverty 
workers  have  tried  to  find  out  why  the  poor 
willingly  pay  so  much  for  inferior  goods 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Lowry  felt  they  had  no  choice 
because  they  are  poor  and  have  many  needs^ 
Mrs.  SeUman  says  that  once  the  salesman 
"went  into  his  act,"  she  could  not  stave  off  a 

^To  William  O'Brien,  who  runs  a  credit 
union  program  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education     and     Welfare,     the     answer     Is 

^^"T^iat'mMi'ln  the  credit  stores  treats  peo- 
ple like  princes."  he  said.  "He  makes  a  man 
feel  like  he's  worth  something  when  he  is 
being  sold.  If  that  man  went  downtown  to 
a  department  store  In  the  old  clothes  he  has, 
he  feels  he  would  be  rejected." 

There  is,  for  many  poor  Negroes,  a  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  "downtown." 

The  door-to-door  system  is  effective  be- 
cause It  bridges  that  barrier.  The  salesman 
does  two  things:  He  brings  the  goods  to  the 
door  and  he  assures  the  credit  acceptabihty 

of  the  poor.  „  , 

It  never  even  occurred  to  George  and 
Annie  Lee  Lowry  to  march  up  to  one  of  the 
big  department  stores  downtown  and  ask  to 
open  a  charge  account.  >,,„!,  „,oriii- 

Some  of  this  Is  habit.  The  high-credit 
stores  are  the  traditional  shopping  places 
for  Negroes,  harking  back  to  the  days  when 
Negroes  were  distinctly  unwelcome  in  the 
cltv's  more  posh  quarters. 

"I  remember  In  some  of  those  department 
stores,  they  wouldn't  even  look  at  a  colored 
s^d   one   man   Involved    in    the    high-credit 
business. 

THE  POOR  Tax:  "It's  Easy.  Jvst  Pay  a  LinxE 

Brr  AT  A  Time"— II 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

The  salesman's  manner  was  fatherly  and 

friendly   "Now,"  he  said  with  a  gentle  smile. 

■•If  you 'have  a  choice  of  paying  for,  sonje- 

.    thing  in  one  great  big  lump,  or  Paying  Jor 

It  easily,  a  little  at  a  time,  which  would  you 

^"^The' customer  hesitated.  It  aU  seemed  so 
nice  and  simple.  "Well,  I  guess  I'd  rather 
pay  for  it  a  little  at  a  time."  Right  answer. 
''Of  course  you  would,"  the  salesmaln  said. 
■•Now   Just   sit   down   here   and   let's   talk   a 

""on  \he  second  ^floor  of  the  New  York 
Jewelry  Co.,  at  719  7th  st.  nw.,  where  this 
conversation  took  place  recently,  there  was 
a  scattering  of  inexpensive-looking  furniture 
illuminated  by  a  few  naked  light  bulks. 

It  looks  something  like  a  bargain  base- 
ment. And  the  eagerness  of  the  salesman  to 
sign  up  the  customer  encourages  the  beliei 
that  It's  easier  on  the  customer  to  buy  on 

credit.  „„, . 

Neither  appearance  Is  a  true  one  accord- 
ing to  charges  brought  by  the  staff  of^e 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  New  York 
Jewelry's  prices  are  unconscionably  high  ^^ 
that  It  uses  "easy  credit"  to  obtain  those 


prices.  The  staff  was  not  upheld  by  a  trial 
examiner  and  the  Issue  is  before  the  full 
commission. 

Although  New  York  Jewelry  Is  only  one  of 
several  stores  facing  FTC  charges,  the  Com- 
mission has  studied  all  of  Washington  s  high- 
credit  stores.  J  , ,„» 
According  to  the  FTC's  study.  Issued  last 
week  the  stores  have  sales  of  $7  million  a 
year.'  At  some  stores,  credit  sales  constitute 
100  per  cent  of  their  bUBlness. 

In  effect,  the  FTC  found  what  the  stores 
sell  Is  debt,  not  merchandise. 

Because  the  customer  was  always  bringing 
up  new  objections,  the  New  York  Jewelry 
salesman  was  having  difficulty  getting  him 
to  agree  to  open  a  charge  account. 

Had  the  customer  not  been  a  reporter, 
the  s-^.lcsmaus  job  might  have  been  easier. 

•I'm  sorry  If  I  seem  to  be  firing  questions 
at  you  like  a  lawyer,"  said  the  salesman, 
William  Cobb,  "It's  just  that  there's  certain 
information  we  have  to  have.  Like  where 
you  live  and  where  you  work  and  where  your 
wife  works." 

In  its  recent  study  of  credit-merchant 
operaiions,  the  FTC  said  a  "review  of  credit 
references  .  .  revealed  that  70  per  cent 
indicated  either  no  credit  references  or  credit 
references  from  low-Income  market  retailers 

""^Immedlatelv  before  firing  his  questions, 
Cobb  had  shown  some  of  his  wares  and  de- 
termined what  his  customer  seemed  Inter- 
ested in  buying.  This  amounted  to  a  bed- 
room suite,  without  mattress  or  box  spring, 
a  dinette  set  and  a  couch,  with  odds  and 
ends  of  living  room  furniture. 

Questions  about  selection  were  answered 
with  a  wave  from  Cobb.  Everything  the  cus- 
tomer wants,  the  customer  pets;  don't  worry 
about  a  thing.  . 

When  the  selecf.on  process  was  finished, 
Cobb,  without  visibly  adding  any  figures  or 
detailing  the  components  of  Ills  computai;on, 
announced  simply,  'that  will  be  $407." 

"Is  that  cash  or  on  terms"  the  customer 
wanted  to  know.  The  salesman  gave  him  a 
long  and  ouestioning  look. 

"Well    I'jut  thought  maybe  I  could  get 
t'-.e  money  to  pav  cash."  the  customer  said. 
Still  heme,  friendly  and  gentle,  but  with  a 
slight  air  of  impatience.  Cobb  said: 

'T  think  I'm  a  little  older  than  you.  and  I 
can  tell  you  some  things.  Now,  for  example, 
maVoe  vou  could  pull  a  chunk  of  money  out 
of  Vour  pocket  to  pay  for  something  like 
furniture.  But  a  man  has  to  be  able  to  show 
he  has  credit.  It's  very  Important  to  establish 
credit  in  a  town.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
■Now  "  Cobb  continued,  "if  you  have  a 
choice  of  paying  for  something  in  one  great 
big  lump,  or  paying  for  it  easily,  a  little  bit 
a  month,  which  would  you  prefer. 

The  customer  said  a  little  at  a  time  was 
better,  of  curse. 

With  pencil  poised  o.er  order  moK.  tne 
salesman  begr.n  to  pursue  ti.e  information 
necessary  to  the  opening  of  .-n  account. 

Except  for  the  couch,  which  he  said  was 
$150  and  the  dinette  set.  which  carried  a 
tag  of  $57,  the  salesman  did  not  disclose  the 
ortces  of  individual   items. 

To  support  its  charge  of  t-nconscionable 
nr'ces  the  FTC  staff  charged  that  New  York 
Jewelry  sold  for  $59.50  a  pair  of  eyeglasses 
for  which  It  paid  $3.28  and  which  an  oP^m- 
etrlst  testified  sell  generally  for  $24.  and  that 
the  company  sold  for  $49.50  toasters  for 
which  it  paid  $5.49.  v,    ,  „,h 

Trial    Examiner   Raymond   J.   Lynch    neia 
that  the  staff   had  failed  to  prove  Its  case. 
He  also  said  there  was  "nothing  unusual 
about  New  York  Jewelry's  prices. 

After  the  hearing,  the  FTC  broadened  its 
investigation  to  Include  all  high-credit 
practices  In  the  city,  resulting  In  the  massive 
study  issued  last  week.  Although  the  study 
was  limited  to  Washington,  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  said  the  practices,  it  described, 
could  be  found  In  other  cities. 


credit  practices 
The    FTC's    study    of    the    Dlatrlct,    Im- 
portantlv.  was  used  extensively  by  the  Na- 
Uonal    Advisory    Commission    on    Civil    Dis- 
orders in  its  discussion  of  credit  practices. 

The  C-ommlsslon  said  of  cities  in  which 
riots  occurred: 

"In  some  cases,  rioters  focused  on  stores 
operated  by  white  merchants  who,  they  ap- 
parently beUeved.  had  been  charging  ex- 
urbltunt  prices  or  selling  inferior  goods." 

The  Kcrner  Commission  went  on  to  say 
t  vit  of  the  20  cities  that  had  disturbajices 
th..l  !t  studied,  "significant  grievances  con- 
cerning unfair  commercial  pr.ictic*s  affecting 
Negro  cansumers  were  found  In  11  " 

ihe  fact  that  must  of  the  merchants  are 
white  "undoubtedlv  contributes  to  the  con- 
clus.oa  amonc  Negroes  that  they  .>re  cx- 
i.loited  bv  white  s>.iciciy."  it  said. 

Although  none  of  the  c.pcrau:>rs  -  f  the 
■tores  on  Seventh  Street  would  agree  Uj  be 
interviewed  hv  The  Washington  Post.  ..ne 
thing  is  clear  Irom  visiung  their  stores:  They 
are  aware  of  this  charge  and  are  making  an 
effort  to  improve  their  Image  by  hlnng 
Neg  oes  as  salesmen  and  collectors. 

Cobb  at  New  York  Jewelry  for  example. 
WAS  a  slightly  graying,  fortyish  Negro.  *'ho 
used  a  fair  amount  of  the  ghetto  idiom  In  his 
f  onversation. 

On  7th  Street,  where  New  York  Jeweh-y  and 
many  other  high-credit  merchants  are 
located,  Negro  salesmen  selling  to  Negroes 
are  a  more  cmmon  sight  than  they  are  In 
other  p-u-i-s  of  the  city. 

lUirer  are  Negro  door-to-door  salesmen 
representing  the  credit  merchanus.  All  indi- 
c^t'ons  a-e  that  most  such  salesmen  are 
whit",  although  the  clientele  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Negro. 

Selling  Tacti'-s  of  HiGH-CREorr  Stores 
Common    methods    employed    to    generate 
sales   among   the  poor   by   some   high-credit 
merchants  arc 

Bait  and  switch:  The  price  for  the  couch 
in  th"  window  says  "Special— $99."  Inside, 
the  salesman  deprecates  the  quality  of  that 
couch  and  offers  "a  much  better  deal,"  at  a 
higher  pr'ce.   of  course. 

Easv  pa\ment:  The  price  on  the  suit  .s;«\s 
It  costs  $4.25  a  week,  but  never  says  for  how 
iranv  weeks  t  r  what  the  total  cost  will  be. 
Such  deals  average  $30  for  suits  that  sell  for 

$G0  cash.  .         , 

Door-to-Door  collectors:  They  come  to  col- 
lect each  week  on  a  previous  sale.  As  the  bal- 
ance declines,  thev  oiler  more  and  more  pooos 
that   will   "Jurt    add   a   couple   of   dollars   to 

Shills  These  are  men  who  stand  in  front 
of 'stores,  asking,  "Need  a  nice  suit  today  Nice 
deal  en  sweaters."  Or  perhaps  a  "free  gift 
If  vou  just  step  inside."  Once  InsUte.  the  pros- 
pect  is  urged  to  c  pen  an  account  ,and  make 
purchases.  , , 

Peicrral  svstem:  If  you  give  the  names  ..f 
several  friends  who  buy  the  product,  you  11 
uet  vours  free  The  customer  signs  an  in- 
stal'Jnent  contract  and  ends  up  paying  hlt;h- 

''rreVhome  trial:  Often  en  radio  program.^ 
firms  will  promise  that  customers  m^VJ-a" 
up  and  have  a  television  delivereu  on  a  home 
demonstration  basis"  The  receipt  the 
housewife  signs  is  a  conditional  sales  con- 
tract. 


THE  ISOLATIONIST  TREND 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Crosby 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
wrote  yesterday  of  the  obviously  grow- 
ing trend  toward  isolationism  in  Amer- 
ic^  but  most  particulariy  in  this  body. 
It  threatens,  he  said,  the  hope  of  orga- 
nizing a  world  peace  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  equilibrium  of  power  because, 
[f  the  isolationist  trend  should  ever  come 
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to  represent  the  majority  view  the  whole 
concert  of  a  balance  of  world  power 
would  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Noyes'  column  is  one  which  states 
the  case  in  good  historical  perspective. 
It  shows  us  the  importance  of  Vietnam 
today,  not  merely  as  a  nation  imperiled 
by  aggression,  but  as  a  focal  point  in  our 
effort  to  obtain  an  equilibrium  of  power 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  the  column  be  printed 
in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Star,  Mar.  14, 

19681 

Isolationist  Trend  Imperils  Global 

Equilibrium 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

No  one  can  watch  a  debate  or  a  committee 
hearing  In  the  Senate  these  days  without  feel- 
ing the  gravest  doubts  about  the  role  that 
this  countrywill  be  playing  In  the  world  from 
here  on. 

The  trend  toward  Isolationism  whose  first 
Intimations  were  noted  two  years  ago  has 
grown  immeasurably. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
11  there  Is  a  strong,  articulate  .»nd  respectable 
body  of  opinion  among  the  leaders  of  this 
country  that  would  favor  the  abdication  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  If  this 
body  should  ever  come  to  represent  the  ma- 
jority view,  the  whole  concept  of  an  equilib- 
rium of  world  power  would  go  down  the 
drain. 

The  foccil  point  today,  of  coyrse.  is  Viet- 
man,  and  among  those  "'ho  rate  themselves 
as  dissenters,  there  is  a  broad  spectrum  of 
honesty  and  logic. 

The  real  trouble  with  most  doves  Is  that 
so  few  of  them  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  the  consequences  of  the  policies  they 
recommend.  They  dwell  interminably  on  the 
dlfBcultles  and  frustrations  and  ugliness  in- 
volved in  fighting  the  war.  But  they  almost 
never  admit  that  the  alternative  to  success 
Is  defeat — a  def?at  which  will  certainly  not 
be  limited  to  Vietnam  itself. 

Specifically,  what  they  do  not  admit  is  that 
an  American  defeat  will  be  followed  by  ,i 
Communist  takeover  in  Vietnam  and  a  gen- 
eral withdrawal  of  American  power  from  the 
Asian  continent.  They  profeFs  to  doubt  that 
this  will  lead  to  a  general  collapse  of  re- 
sistance to  Communist  pressure — immedi- 
ately in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  a  little  later  in 
Thailand,  Burma.  Malaysia  and  ultimately 
quite  probably  in  Indonesia,  India.  Korea. 
Taiwan,  the  Phillippines  and  Japan. 

The  majority  of  lissenters  in  the  Senate 
reject  these  probabilities  as  red  herrings  con- 
jured  up   by  supporters   oi    the   war. 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  for  instance,  talks 
at  times  of  ■liquidating"  our  commitments 
in  Asia.  Btit  at  otlier  times  lie  also  talks  of 
drawing  a  lew  line  in  Thailand  against  Com- 
munist pressures.  For  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield.  Vietnam  is  .simply  the  wrong  war 
in  the  wrong  place. 

Almost  .ill  the  critics  claim  to  be  against 
"unilateral  withdrawal"  of  American  forces. 
But  they  also  firmly  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
American  "victory"  in  Vietnam,  implying 
a  face-saving  compromise  which  will  leave 
the  Communists  in  effective  control  of  the 
country. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  theory,  spelled  out 
this  week  to  Dean  Rusk  by  Chairman  Pul- 
bright  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, that  it  is  the  presence  of  American 
power  in  Asia  itself  which  is  responsible  for 
the  instability  of  the  area. 

According  to  this  thesis,  "our  own  intrusion 
into  Southeast  Asia  has  incited"  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  Peking  and  Hanoi  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  bn  their  neighbors.  The  im- 


plication is  clear  that  if  only  American  power 
were  completely  withdrawn  from  Asia,  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  would  slm- 
plv  disappear. 

Some,  indeed,  have  the  honesty  to  call 
openly  for  withdrawal.  In  the  course  of  last 
weeks  .Senate  debate.  Idaho's  Sen.  Frank 
Church  remarked  that  he  had  served  in  Asia 
during  World  War  II. 

"I  came  away,"  he  said,  "persuaded  that 
Asi.\  is  an  endless  morass  and  that  the  day 
of  Western  control  of  Asian  affairs  had 
pasfed.  In  the  years  since,  we  have  seen  all 
the  other  Western  nations  driven  from  Asia 
one  by  one.  We  are  the  last  to  keep  a  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  of  Asia." 

S.-)  far  as  Sen,  Church  is  concerned.  Asia  is 
a  halted  trap"  where  "legions  of  young 
Americans  are  being  beckoned  to  their 
graves  "  I. ike  a  good  many  of  his  liberal  col- 
leagues, he  apparently  feels  that  our  com- 
mitments to  the  free  nations  of  Asia  are  in 
some  way  less  valid  or  have  less  importance 
to  world  peace  than  our  commitments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  all  this  there  is,  of  course,  an  unstated 
implication.  It  is  that  if  communism  be- 
comes the  prevailing  system  in  Asia,  we  might 
all  be  the  better  off  for  it.  Then,  at  any  rate, 
the  problems  of  this  vast  and  complicated 
continent  would  not  be  ours  to  cope  with. 
And  if  the  Communists  shovild  succeed  in 
bringing  order  and  prosperity  to  the  area, 
more  power  to  them. 

Those  who  believe  this  at  least  have  the 
virtue  of  following  the  logic  of  dissent  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam  to  an  honest  conclusion.  For 
If  defeat  in  Vietnam  is  followed  by  a  with- 
drawal from  Asi.a — or  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world — the  effect  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  if  American  power  had  ceased  to 
e.xist . 

The  hope  of  organizing  world  peace  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  equilibrium  of  power 
would  then  be  definitively  scrapped.  And 
our  policy  would  be  based  on  a  hope  of  buy- 
Int;  peace  by  disiionoring  our  commitments 
and  .surreiiderins;  nearly  a  billion  Asians  to 
the  moft  rtitlile?3  tyranny  that  men  have 
c-.e;  ^levisMl. 


which  has  been  with  us  for  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  an  Indian  Affairs  Bureau  and 
a  half  dozen  or  more  departments  theo- 
retically concerned  with  helping  Indians. 
None  of  this  has  amounted  to  much  more 
than   a   wheel-spinning    bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  the  aims  of  his  program 
(which  naturally  means  more  spending,  al- 
though only  a  half -billion  in  this  case)  is 
to  provide  "partnership,  not  paternalism"  for 
the  native  Indian. 

Paternalism,  on  the  whole,  has  not  done 
much  for  the  Indians.  And  it  isn't  "partner- 
ship" they  really  need,  whatever  that  Is. 

What  they  ought  to  have  is  the  same  op- 
portunity and  citizen  rating  as  everybody 
else.  They  should  be  treated  as  Americans, 
not  as  a  group  aside.  The  same  as  any  other 
people,  no  matter  what  their  racial  back- 
grounds. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  the  plight  of  the  Indians 
"dwarfs  the  situation  of  any  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  worst  ghettos."  Which  raises 
the  question  of  what  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  other  involved  Government  agen- 
cies have  been  doing  with  their  money  lo 
these   many  years. 

The  President  also  appointed  another  com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  Indians,  who  need 
a  committee  like  they  need  a  bucket  of  war 
paint.  What  they  need  is  the  freedom  and 
self-reliance  to  do  for  themselves,  and  if 
Mr.  Johnson's  message  gets  something  started 
in  this  direction  it  is  pretty  late,  but  better 
than  never. 


SELF-RELIANCE  FOR  INDIANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  to  re- 
.spond  to  President  Johnson's  message 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian.  At  that  time.  I  liad  occasion  to 
criticize  past  policies  of  paternalism  and 
"termination." 

I  also  spoke  out  against  the  "topheavy 
and  inefficient"  bureaucracy  which  has. 
up  to  now.  supposedly  been  helping  the 
Indians.  The  President's  message  prom- 
ises more  bureaucratic  "wheel-spin- 
ning." What  must  be  emphasized,  Mr. 
President,  is  full  responsibility  for  In- 
dians— with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  appropriate — re- 
sponsibility for  the  determination  of 
their  own  affairs  and  their  own  lives. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  echoed  many  of  these  views  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "L.  B.  J.  and  the  In- 
dians." Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  timely,  blimt  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  Indians 

The  country  already  is  beset  by  costly 
programs  it  hardly  can  tackle  in  full 
scope — at  least  until  the  top  problem,  Viet- 
nam, is  brought  to  hand. 

So  now  comes  a  special  presidential  mes- 
sage, the  first  .ever,  on  the  Indian  problem 


WHERE  THE  EAGLES  SOAR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Life  maga- 
zine for  March  15  has  published  a  beau- 
tiful spread  of  color  pictures  of  areas 
in  southern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona. 
The  one  that  appears  at  the  center  of  the 
magazine  is  entitled  "Splendors  Where 
the  Eagles  Soar."  It  is  a  color  photograph 
of  the  Arches  National  Monument,  with 
the  La  Sal  Mountains  in  the  background. 
Many  times  I  have  seen  this  scene  from 
the  air  and  on  the  groimd  and  I  can  at- 
test to  its  accuracy,  as  well  as  its  beauty. 
On  the  following  page,  are  two  remarka- 
ble photographs  of  Bryce  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park.  I  am  sure  that  the  formations 
look  quite  unbelievable  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  this  fantastic  area.  I  might  go 
on  and  comment  about  the  subsequent 
pages,  but  I  will  restrict  myself  simply 
to  saying  that  the  beauties  here  are  only 
a  very  small  part  of  those  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  marvelous  Four  Corners  area 
in  which  lie  Canyonlands  National  Park, 
M-ches  National  Monument,  Natural 
Bridges  National  Monument,  Glen  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area,  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  Zion  National 
Park,  and  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park. 
There  are  other  monuments,  like  Rain- 
bow Bridge  and  Capitol  Reef,  as  well  as 
beauties  to  be  seen  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vation there.  I  commend  Life  magazine 
most  highly  for  this  beautiful  spread 
and  congratulate  them  on  their  cam- 
paign to  "See  America."  In  a  year  when 
we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  rectify  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  expend- 
ing our  efforts  encomaging  our  own  peo- 
ple to  see  America  and  encouraging  for- 
eigners to  come  to  our  shores,  this  is  a 
noteworthy  assist. 
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ers  one  might  well  get  the  idea  that  all 
is  bleak  with  regard  to  the  situation  m 
Southeast  Asia.  But  it  is  not.  There  is 
great  danger,  howerer.  in  the  mood  of 
people  who  would  have  us,  in  effect,  ac- 
cept defeat-defeat  which  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  acceptance  of  what 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop  calls  one  of  the 
"crazier  halfway  house  solutions  to  the 
Vietnam  war  being  proposed  today  by 
critics  of  the  administration.  If  we  were 
to  accept  these  proposals  and  follow 
through,  he  writes: 

Saigon  wlU  be  ruled  from  Hanoi  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  one  spent 
his  days  listening  to  the  gloom  forecast- 


What  the  consequences  would  be  here 
at  home  should  be  a  terrifying  thought 
to  all  of  us,  and  this,  too,  is  a  subject  of 
Mr  Alsop's  column  in  this  mornings 
Washington  Post.  As  anyone  can  see 
there  is  already  acute  danger  of  the  most 
frightening  return  to  the  right  in  this 
coStn^.  It  would  be  tremendously 
heSitened  by  the  first  defeat  in  war  of 
American  arms. 

Considering  the  facts  in  Vietnam  to- 
day, including  the  very  high  enemy  casu- 
alty rate,  we  should  not  ^^eed  to  t«  con- 
sidering what  Mr.  Alsop  calls  halfway 
house  solutions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Alsop  column,  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  be  prmtea  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Halfway  House  Between  Victory. 
Defeat  in  Vietnam 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
in  the  prevailing  log  of  gloom  and  uncer- 
tainty there  are  only  two  things  that  can  be 
^Id  with  perfect  certainty  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  first  is  bleakly  simple. 

There  Is  In  fact  no  comfortable,  eaey  hall- 
way house  between  defeat  and  victory. 

NO  one  who  has  studied  North  Vietnamese 
DoUcy  labored  to  read  the  captured  docu- 
ment, and  foUowed  on  the  spot  the  develop- 
ment of  Hanoi's  war  plans,  tactics  and  strat- 
egy, beUeves  for  one  moment  that  such  a 
t^lfway  house  exist*  today,  or  will  evcrexist 
in  the  future  The  well-intentioned  people 
who  offer  theoretical  blueprints  for  such 
halfway  houses  are  as  ignorant  of  the  reau- 
SVs  Vthe  people  who  used  to  peddle,  the 
View  that  Josef  Stalin  juras  really  a  nice  guy 
at  heart.  ... 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  men  with 
a  tenacity   and   courage  that  seem  ^U   the 
more   admirable   in  the  present   climate  in 
Washington.   They    are    also    men    endowed 
•  with   the   most   steely   ruthlessness.    In   the 
month    of    February,    they    expended    their 
W^ps  at  a  rate  of  more  than  10,000  men  a 
weei  and  in  the  week  of  March  2  to  March 
9    they  were  stUl  expending  troops  so  lav- 
^hly  that  their  losses  exceeded  6700  men- 
and  this  is  without  counting  their  wounded! 
Take  as  their  population  base  the  16.600,- 
000  people  of  North  Vletnanx  plus  the  5  000 ,- 
000  plus-or-minus  under  V.C.  control  in  the 
south.  Make  the  appropriate  conversion  You 
find  that  the  Hanoi  leaders  are  in  fact  ac- 
cepting   losses    which,    if    accepWd    by    the 
united  States  of   A'^erica.  would  run  from 
60.000  to  100.000  men  a  week  in  klUed-ln-ac- 
tlon  alone. 

They  are  accepting  these  quite  un- 
precedented rates  of  loss-10  times  as  high  m 
the  average  in  the  recent  P'^^^ZZ^Z 
are  going  for  broke-trying  to  win  the  war  in 
a  short  tlme-because  they  know  they  «^- 
not  stand  the  sUain  of  greaUy  prolonged  war^ 
^d  they  are  ready  to  make  such  appalUng 


sacrifices   because    they   want   to   get   theU 
erix)  on  South  Vietnam. 

^  TO   get   their   grip   on   South   Vietnam  at 
cheaper  cost,  the  Hanoi  leaders  might  well 
accept  one  or  another  of  the  crazier  half- 
way  house   solutions  that  have   been  pro- 
posed  in   this   country.   But  if  that  is  ever 
permitted  to  happen,   Saigon  will   be  ruled 
from  Hanoi  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
All  the  millions  of  Vietnamese  who  have 
put   their   faith   in   the   United  States  will 
then  suffer  cruelly  for  this  misplaced  faith 
The  US    will  also  have  experienced  Its  first 
defeat   in  war  since   this   Republic   wm  es- 
tablished. And  that  leads  to  the  second  cer- 
tainty   in    the    present   situation,    which   la 
also  bleak  and  simple.  ^  ,     »    ,„ 

Feeble,  needless  acceptance  of  defeat  in 
Vietnam  will  poison  American  political  life 
for  a  generation  or  more. 

The  circumstances  that  produced  the  ter- 
rible McCarthy-time  were  down-right  trivial, 
compared  to  the  hideous  circumstances  that 
will  confront  this  country  after  iicceptance 
of  the  defeat  In  Vietnam.  The  resulting  out- 
cry about  •stabs-ln-the-back,"  the  search 
for  scapegoats,  the  accusations  of  disloyalty 
and  worse,  can  in  truth  be  expected  to  make 
the  McCarthy-time  seem  downright  cozy  in 

retrospect.  ,.    .     v. 

Considering  how  obvious  this  ought  to  be. 
one  is  all  but  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
American  Left  has  gone  collectively  Insane. 
As  anvone  should  be  able  to  see,  thtre  is  al- 
ready "acute  danger  of  the  most  Irightemng 
sort  of  a  turn  to  the  right  in  this  country. 
The  extreme  postures  of  the  Negro  racists 
and  the  trouble  in  the  ciues  are  quite  enough 
to  provide  such  a  rightwards  turn. 

The  President's  riot  commission  was  no 
more  than  realistic,  when  it  warned  of  the 
possibility  of  American  apartheid.  That  risk. 
God  knows.  wlU  be  hard  enough  to  circum- 
vent and  that  problem  will  be  hard  enough 
to  solve,  without  the  added  poisons  that  are 
sure  to  be  engendered  by  the  first  defeat 
in  war  in  American  history.  Add  these  other 
poisons  to  the  present  mix,  and  the  American 
future  hardly  bears  contemplation! 

Without  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  past  decisions,  there  Is  therefore  only 
one  sate  course  to  take.  That  course  is  to 
make  the  needed  effort  to  win  the  war.  Win- 
ning does  not  mean  crushing  North  Viet- 
nam and  it  does  not  demand  the  measures 
proposed  by  men  like  General  Curtis  LeMay. 
Winning  means  no  more  than  forcing  the 
Hanoi  leaders  to  call  home  their  uoops,  and 
to  cease  threatening  their  neighbors  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam. 

As  any  rational  man  should  be  able  to 
see  from  the  loss  rates  and  population  figures 
cited  above,  the  Hanoi  leaders  cannot  imagi- 
nably sustain  the  kind  of  effort  they  are 
now  making  for  a  very  long  time.  U  you  go 
for  broke  and  fall,  the  faUure  leaves  you 
broken.  Hence  there  is  nothing  hopeless  In 
the  present  situation;  but  because  of  the 
American  advocates  of  defeat-at-any-price. 
there  Is  profound  danger  for  the  American 
future. 


throughs  of  enormous  importance  are 
taking  place  since  the  organizations 
concerned  with  emergency  telephones 
and  their  uses  are  talking  and  working 
together. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  endorsed 
a  resolution  relating  to  the  uniform  fire 
and  police  reporting  telephone  numbers 
last  week.  It  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge the  first  State  legislature  to  take 
such'  ixjsitive  action.  As  the  resolution 
pointed  out,  universal  emergency  num- 
bers such  as  I  liave  suggested  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50,  "can  be  re- 
garded as  a  sUrt  in  offering  all  citizens 
the  emergency  security  of  knowing  im- 
mediately how  to  get  help  in  any  crisis 
in  an>-  part  of  the  United  States." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lull 
text  of  my  remarks  this  morning  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  o^,„c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ALASKA  STATE  LEGISLATURE  EN- 
DORSES CONCEPT  OF  NATION- 
WIDE EMERGENCY  UNIVERSAL 
NUMBERS 


Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
via  telephone  those  present  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  attending  a  consultation  on 
the  use  of  telephones  in  emergency  sit- 
uations. The  consultation  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Franklin  Institute  Re- 
search Laboratories. 

We  appear  to  be  moving  toward  the 
implementation  of  congressional  resolu- 
tions calUng  for  uniform  nationwide 
emergency   telephone  numbers.   Break- 


Thank  you.  Dr.  Spilhaus. 
My  remarks  this  morning  are  possible  be- 
cause of  man's  scientific  knowledge,  know- 
how  and  the  proper  application  of  this 
knowlodce  and  competence  by  the  emplcyces 
.1  the  .Lencan  Telephone  ai.d  Telegraph 
Company.  Thev  have  made  this  program 
possible."  I  am  'pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
lunily  to  acknowledge  their  assistance  and 
to  thank  them  for  bringing  about  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

My  regret  is  that  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
stage  of  scientific  advancement  In  which  one 
merallv  will  be  transported  to  PhUadelphia 
n  an  insTalit  and  deposited  in  Franklin  Hal 
and  later  beamed  back  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC.  >^'hen  the 
session  ends.  However,  considering  the  fan- 
?"lic  advancement  d  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge, this  undoubtedly  will  be  possible  before 
trie  turn  of   the   century. 

Yom-  principal  goal  l:>day,  to  define  the 
technical  problems  of  quick,  emergency  dia^- 
mg-and  to  solve  these  problems-  slm- 
nressive  It  should  be.  You  can  develop,  m 
Eion  to  this  most  welcome  duUo^tie^  the 
means  to  help  every  American^ And  there  -re 
200  million  of  us.  We  would  like  to  sa.e 
precious  minutes  and  seconds  \^ J^^^^  ';> 
tmergency.  We  welcome  your  help  as  ^e 
work  toward  a  solution. 

PerLaps  our  goal  wiU  be  realized  through 
the    use    of    separate    emergency    telephone 

"'"perhaps  the  goal  will  be  realized  by  dialing 

one  emergency  te'^Ph""!""""^"  ^'"  ^'e^,e'c 
the  callers  specific  need  is  separated  elec- 
tronically and  speeded  lo  the  proper  service^ 
Perhaps  our  goal  of  the  quickest  possible 
response  will  be  shelved  in  yet  another  v..,> 
which  at  this  time  is  unclear  or  unknown, 
^e  real  breakthrough  today  I  believe  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  here,  talking  together, 
ready  and  willing  to  pool  our  knowledge. 

I  ^  not  a  scientist.  Most  of  you.  perhaps 
all  oTvour  In  Franklin  Hall,  are  >^>^ch  more 
qualified  to  discuss  the  "how  and  ^^y  of 
Vhe  problem  and  decide  "what"  ^^^Jff''/ 
to  ensure  speedy  dissemination  of  emergency 

^^in  our  highly  developed  and  urbanised 
socrety  we  are  plagued  by  far  too  jnany 
horse  and  buggy  Problems.  We  have  t^e 
technological  ability  to  send  space  PJ°^^ 
p^fthe^lanets  Mars.  Venus,  and  no  doubt 
beyond  Jupiter.  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Pluto^ 
we  are  taking  steps  to  land  ^f"  °^.;^* 
Moon-and  beyond-worthy  project  which 
compliment  our  scientific  ability. 

We  can  send  30-story  objects  Into  orbit^ 
surely  then  ve  have  the  abiUty  to  perfect  a 
^Uon^lde  system  which  makes  it  P^lble 
for   citizens   to  report   emergency   calls.  On 
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previous  occasions  I  have  said  that  the  per- 
rectlon  of  such  a  system  could  be  the  basis 
for  an  international  network  of  the  future. 
We  can  make  programs  like  "The  Man  from 
UNCIiE"  and  "Get  Smart"  as  old-fashioned 
as  Orphan  Annie  and  her  decoder  pin. 

We  need  not  wait  for  inexpensive  laser 
beams.  We  could  look  now  at  existing  un- 
used equipment.  Have  we  really  considered 
centralized  dispatching?  What  about  equip- 
ment available  now  which  Is  used  only  on^e- 
In-awhlle? 

Tl.e  time  for  concern  is  now.  Our  popu- 
lation growth  continues.  The  problems 
which  plague  200  million  Americans  today 
will  plague  400  million  Americans  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  We  had  better  be  pre- 
pared for  more  and  bigger  emergencies.  The 
jurisdictional  problems  of  today  may  well  be 
more  complex. 

We  must  talk  to  each  other  now.  And  we 
must  talk  aloud.  Further,  we  must  act. 

Many  men  and  women  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem  of  speedy  responses  to 
emergency  calls  have  written  to  me.  Some 
have  called.  Some  have  stopped  by  the  office. 
I  won't  repeat  their  suggestions,  but  I  will 
say  that  onjg  person  asked  why  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  expand  and  develop  existing 
equipment  which  identifies  the  telephone 
number  making  a  toll  call? 

Hopefully,  you  will  have  the  answer.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  possible  starting  point. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  I 
have  done. 

On  November  1,  1967.  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50.  This  Is  the  text  of 
the  resolution: 

•Resoli'ed  by  the  Senate  {The  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  have  one  uniform  nationwide  fire  re- 
porting telephone  number  .ind  one  uniform 
nationwide  police  reporting  telephone  num- 
ber." 

The  Senator  from  Maryl.tnd  |  Mr.  TydingsI 
is  a  cosponsor.  Identical  proposed  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  ;he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Congressman  J.  Edward  Roush  of  Indiana 
who  win  also  speak  to  you  is  the  'father"  of 
this  proposal.  He  has  come  to  believe  that 
one  single  emergency  number  is  better,  and 
perhaps,  he  is  correct.  I  do  know  that  we 
have  to  find  the  answer. 

On  January  12,  1968.  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  to  request  that 
hearings  be  held  on  the  problem.  Chairman. 
Magnuson  is  deeply  concerned  about  con- 
sumer problems.  He  has  assured  me  that  the 
Committee  will  consider  my  request. 

As  you  know,  a  single,  uniform  emergency 
number  for  use  by  public  safety  agencies  and 
many  communities  served  by  the  Associated 
Bell  Svstem  has  been  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

You  may  have  read  the  editorial  in  the 
March  1,  1968  issue  of  Life  magazine  entitled 
"Dial  911  for  Help".  Those  three  digits — 
9_1-1 — have  been  freed  by  the  .\merican  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Company  for  emer- 
gency use.  The  cost  to  the  compony  is  esti- 
mated at  $50  million  dollars.  You  will  hear 
about  the  proposal  this  morning.  I  hope  you 
will  let  company  representatives  know  how 
you  feel  about  the  implementation  of  the 
projjosal. 

According  to  Life  magazine,  the  United 
States  of  America  this  year  has  half  the 
telephones  in  the  world.  Would  it  not  be 
proper,  then,  for  us,  by  example,  to  find  a 
fast  way  to  answer  distress  calls  and  to  share 
our  solution  with  other  nations. 

But  the  solution  "on  paper"  must  be  im- 
plemented. When  a  man's  home  Is  on  fire, 
he  needs  help  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

A  woman  walking  down  the  street  may 
suddenly  ne«d  assistance  to  help  someone 
lying  unconclous  on  the  sidewalk.  Let  us  add 
that  her  only  immediate  assistant  is  a  nearby 


telephone  booth.   She  has  a  dollar  bill   and 
three  pennies  in  her  pturse. 

I  think  you  realize  what  her  problems  will 
be. 

I  want  to  tell  you  two  true  stories. 
The  llrst  concerns  some  wonderful,  public- 
spirited  men  and  women. 

Frankly.  I  was  concerned  when  I  learned 
that  the  Bell  three-digit  proposal  had  been 
announced  before  the  proposal  had  been 
communicated  to  all  public  safety  agencies 
concerned  I  asked  numerous  organizations 
and  agencies  to  meet  with  me.  We  set  up  an 
informal  .-^d  Hoc  Committee  representing 
the  Nation's  police  chiefs  and  fire  chiefs,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the  U.S.  In- 
dependent Telephone  Association.  The  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  began  to  explore  ways  in 
which  citizens  could  best  report  emergency 
problems, 

I  am  told  it  was  the  first  time  all  the 
groups  had  met  together.  Let  me  now  thank 
the  men  who  .ire  serving  on  that  commit- 
tee: 

Its  chairman.  David  Gratz,  chief  of  the 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Fire  Department, 
who  al.^o  represents  the  International  Asso- 
ciati.in  of  Fire  Chiefs; 

Mr.  Roger  Remke.  assistant  director.  Field 
Operations.  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police; 

Mr.  John  Parkhurst.  executive  assistant, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
panv;   and 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  secretary,  U.S.  In- 
dependent Telephone  Association. 

Attending  the  first  of  the  informal  Ad  Hoc 
meetings  were  also  representatives  of  the 
Alaska  Communications  System,  Bell  Tele- 
phone System.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters.  National  Sheriffs  Association, 
and  many  local  police  and  fire  departments. 
One  m.in  wc  may  all  honor  especially  was 
present — Mr.  Joe  Glammatteo.  volunteer  fire 
chief  of  the  Glen  Echo.  Maryland,  lire  de- 
partment, the  first  i>erson  known  to  have 
recommended  that  there  be  an  emergency 
fire  reporting  Telephone  number. 

The  .^d  Hoc  Committee  will  be  extremely 
interested  in  your  work  this  day  in 
Philadelphia, 

The  second  true  story  I  wish  to  tell  con- 
cerns the  -State  Legislature  of  Alaska  which 
last  week  endorsed  my  Senate  Concurrent 
Resoluf.on  50  and  recommended  its  national 
implementation. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  State 
Legislature  of  my  state  of  Alaska  is  the  first 
state  legislattire  officially  to  endorse  the 
concept. 

Alaska  State  Representative  Gene  Guess,  of 
Anchorage,  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  62  on  February  13.  1968.  It  was  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  uniform  Are  and 
police  reporting  telephone  numbers. 

Here  is  the  text  of  State  Representative 
Guess's  resolution: 

■lie  !t  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of^  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Where.as.  on  November  1,  1967,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruenlng  submitted  a  resolution  in 
the  United  states  Senate  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  one  uniform  nationwide  fire  re- 
porting telephone  number  and  one  uniform 
police  reporting  telephone  number;   and 

"Whereas  these  universal  numbers  would 
hardly  resolve  the  problems  which  confront 
people  in  an  emergency  .situation,  but  they 
do  provide  a  workable  tool  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  start  in  offering  all  citizens  the 
emotional  security  of  knowing  immediately 
how  to  get  help  in  any  crisis  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  safety  conscious  citizens  inter- 
ested in  a  simple  and  efficient  way  to  improve 
the  safety  of  our  society; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  endorses  Senator  Gruening's 


proposal     and     recommends     its     national 
Implementation." 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously and  then  was  approved  by  the  State 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  17  yeas  to  2  nays. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  and  I  hope  their 
desire  to  improve  the  safety  of  our  society 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  us  all. 

Uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting  and  po- 
lice reporting  telephone  numbers  will  not 
end  riots,  eradicate  criminals,  nor  prevent 
fires,  but  they  would  provide  sensible  tools 
which  could  make  it  possible  to  save  a  burn- 
ing home  or  apartment  house  or  let  local 
police  authorities  know  when  and  where 
they  are  needed.  Perhaps,  more  Important, 
such  uniform  numbers  could  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  our  highly  mobile 
society  positive  ways  to  improve  its  safety. 

Time 'is  life  and  time  is  money.  The  first, 
once  gone,  cannot  be  replaced. 

If  funding  Is  needed  for  the  research  and 
development  of  emergency  service  consoles 
which  in  fractions  of  seconds  could  separate 
and  route  police  and  fire  and  ambulance 
calls,  then  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  fed- 
eral government  and  private  enterprise  to 
provide  it. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TELEVISION 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
scription television  is  now  ready  for 
launching  on  a  national  scale.  I  hope 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion will  act  soon  to  make  this  addi- 
tional option  available  to  the  American 
public. 

Today  subscription  television  is  on  the 
threshold  of  becoming  a  national  real- 
ity. Yet,  for  the  moment  this  new, 
legitimate  business  has  been  excluded 
from  the  marketplace. 

As  I  understand  it  subscription  tele- 
vision is  not  asking  for  special  protec- 
tion. It  is  not  asking  for  Government 
subsidy.  It  is  not  asking  for  unique 
privileges.  Today  subscription  television 
is  asking  only  for  the  opportunity  to 
offer  its  service  to  the  public. 

It  is  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
compete  against  the  present  television 
programs.  It  is  asking  that  the  viewer 
be  given  the  chance  to  add  to  his  pro- 
gram choices  with  a  new  method  of  pay- 
ing for  them,  if  that  be  his  wish. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  who 
believes  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  in 
the  contributions  of  competition  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  in  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  choose,  to  find  anything 
unreasonable  in  subscription  television's 
appeal. 

For  6  years  subscription  television  has 
been  undergoing  a  thorough  practical 
experiment  in  Hartford,  Comi.  There 
th^  technological  breakthroughs  in  the 
laboratory  have  been  applied  to  permit 
this  new  supplemental  system  to  add  to 
the  already  existing  commercial  tele- 
vision supported  by  advertising. 

The  Hartford  experiment  has  given 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  information  it  was  seeking 
when  it  authorized  the  test.  It  has  ap- 
parently demonstrated  that  a  subscrip- 
tion television  system  is  technically 
feasible,  that  there  is  a  public  demand 
for  it,  and  it  has  indicated  the  condi- 
tions under  which  subscription  televi- 


sion can  operate  as  an  important  sup- 
plement to  existing  systems. 

The  Hartford  test  was  neither  designed 
nor  expected  to  establish  finally  the  eco- 
nomic viabUity  of  subscription  televi- 
sion—a single  test  in  one  market  the  size 
of  Hartford  could  not  have  done  so. 

Today  some  5,000  set  owners  in  Hart- 
ford are  subscription  television  partici- 
pants who  have  opted  to  pay  a  monthly 
premium  to  have  this  added  dimension 
of  entertainment  and  education  in  their 
homes.  .  . 

For  the  past  20-plus  years,  adverlising 
has  been  the  principal  means  of  support 
for  programs  carried  on  the  major  net- 
works and  on  the  local  commercial  sta- 
tions No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  future.  But  predominate  reliance 
on  television  paid  for  by  the  viewers'  pur- 
chases of  advertised  products  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rule  out  the  attractive  addi- 
tional alternative  of  permitting  the  view- 
er if  he  wishes,  to  sponsor  additional 
program  possibilities  by  subscription 
methods.  This  alternative  broadens  the 
mediufn  and  gives  the  viewing  public 
added  options  both  in  the  selection  of 
programs  it  wishes  to  see  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  wishes  to  pay  for  them. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  existing  ad- 
vertising-supported programing.  Like 
every  viewer  I  find  some  programs  far 
more  interesting,  entertaining,  or  valu- 
able than  others,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
impressed  with  the  thoroughness  of  cov- 
erage and  the  high  caliber  of  much  of 
the  television  fare  paid  for  by  advertis- 
ers- 

This  is  the  more  amazmg  when  we 

consider  the  obvious  limitations  against 
which  advertiser-sponsored  television 
must  work.  With  some  notable  but  lim- 
ited exceptions,  programs  have  to  be  cast 
to  attract  the  broadest  possible  audience. 
Programs  aimed  at  selective  audiences 
seldom  enjoy  long  runs.  Every  season  fine 
programs  which  have  not  developed  this 
appeal  to  mass  audiences  are  dropped  by 
advertisers  who  cannot  justify  the  stag- 
gering costs  of  the  media  unless  they 
reach  an  impressive  percentage  of  view- 
ers who  then  purchase  the  products  being 
advertised. 

The  economics  of  advertiser-sponsored 
television  frustrate  the  maximum  poten- 
tial of  the  medium  and  the  development 
of  a  viable  and  vigorous  UHF  system. 
Working  outside  these  limitations,  sub- 
scription television  adds  importantly  to 
television's  ability  to  enlighten  and  to 
entertain.  It  recognizes  that  neither  all 
homes  nor  all  individuals  within  each 
home  have  uniform  tastes  or  desires  for 
programing. 

Additionally— and  it  is  an  important 
addition— subscription  television  pre- 
sents a  much-needed  revenue  source  for 
many  marginal  stations  which  are  now 
struggling  to  stay  on  the  air. 

I  believe  Congress  intended  and  should 
continue  to  support  a  dynamic  system  of 
broadcasting  that  will  evolve,  expand, 
and  progress  in  response  to  the  dynamics 
of  new  developments  and  an  expanding 
economy.  The  system  should  not  be  wed 
to  old  and  obsolete  technologies.  It 
should  constantly  strive  to  expand  and 
diversify  its  economic  soiurces — thus,  to 
better  serve  the  public  with  evermore  di- 
versified and  meaningful  programs  and 


to  serve  the  industry  with  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  jaowth.  .     .        ^ 

II  was  locical  and  nccc.-sary  for  broad- 
casting to  begin  with  the  technology  then 
available.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
10  have  eunfiiiod  broadcasting  for  all 
times  10  AM  radio  or  to  protect  it  forever 
from  the  possible  adverse  impacts  of  new 
elements,  i.uch  as  FM  and  television.  In 
communications,  t!ic  new  never  entirely 
obsoletes  the  old.  Indeed,  in  most  cases, 
they  combine  with  each  other  into  an 
ever-evolving,  expanding,  flexible,  and 
more  valuable  system. 

It  would  have  been  unrealistic  in  the 
early  days  of  television  to  liave  denied  it, 
the  support  of  advertisers  as  some  then 
suggested.  Advertising  at  that  point  in 
television's  development  was  the  only 
substantial  economic  support  available. 
But  it  would  be  just  as  unrealistic  to  for- 
ever confine  television's  economic  sources 
to  advertisers. 

^s  a   result  of  technolosical  innova- 
tions    wc    now    have    a    perfected    and 
proven  means  by  which  the  public  can 
support  a  whole  new  dimension  of  tele- 
vision. ,  J  . 
Ihe  Hartford  test  has  yielded  much 
\  aluable  information  which  has  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  allow  STV  to  enter  the  market- 
place under  regulatory  conditions  which 
will  avoid  the  adverse  effects  its  oppo- 
nents feared.  The  proposal  the  Commis- 
sion now  has  under  consideration  pro- 
vides that  subscription  television  broad- 
casting   would    be    permitted    only    m 
communities  served  by  five  or  more  tele- 
vision stations  only  one  of  which  would 
be  authorized  to  broadcast  subscription 
programs.  The  rule  is  replete  with  safe- 
guards designed  to  guarantee  that  sub- 
scription  broadcasters   will   not   siphon 
awav    programs    from    the    advertiser- 
sponsored  television.  For  example,  movies 
may  not  be  shown  more  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  general  release,  serial- 
type  programs  are  prohibited,  and  no 
sports  event  may  be  shown  which  has 
been  on  free  television  within  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years. 

The  proposed  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission seem  more  than  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  will  not  have  to  "pay 
for  what  it  now  gets  free'  as  opponents  of 
subscription  television  have  alleged. 

Instead,  through  STV,  the  viewer  can 
be  offered  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment which  cither  he  must  now  leave 
home  to  see  or  are  not  available  to  him 
by  any  means.  Moreover,  the  develop- 
ment of  subscription  television  broad- 
casting will  not  occur  suddenly  or  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  even  in  the  major 
markets,  and  I  am  confident  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  growth  of  this 
new  system  of  broadcasting  and  to  take 
whatever  regulatory  or  legislative  ac- 
tion experience  may  indicate  is  required 
to  insure  that  it  operates  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Hartford  operation  commenced  on 
June  29,  1962,  with  188  subscribers  and 
reached  its  test  goal  of  approximately 
5,000  subscribers  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  the  number  of  subscribers 
has  been  maintained  since  then  at  a 
number  hovering  between  5,000  and 
6,000. 


Hartford  subscribers  have  selectively 
viewed  an  average  of  approximately  one 
subscription    program    per    week    and 
have  spent  an  average  of  $1.20  per  week 
on   the   subscription   program   selected. 
The  proponents  of  subscription  tele- 
vision believe  that  the  response  of  the 
public    in    Hartford    supports    a    con- 
clusion    that     subscription      television 
rould  be  made  economically  viable  busi- 
ness on  a  nationwide  basis.  Is  is  relevant 
that  a  number  of  private  entrepreneurs 
luive  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
results  of  that  trial  to  be  willing  to  risk 
millions  of  dollars  in  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide system.  So  long  as  the  public 
is  protected  in  its  present  service,  as  the 
Commission    proposes,    those    entrepre- 
neurs are  entitled  to  take  this  risk.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

An  interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the 
Hartford  trial  is  that  the  subscribers 
came  from  the  lower  middle  rather  than 
the  upper  economic  classes.  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  Hartford  sub- 
scribers had  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
ncr  year,  and  approximately  50  percent 
iiad  income  of  less  than  $7,000  per  year. 

The  attraction  of  subscription  televi- 
sion to  these  lower-middle  income  groups 
is  not  surprising,  since  its  ^'reatest  value 
mav  be  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
hii-e  babysitters,  leave  their  homes  and 
l>ay  high  i^rices  at  the  theater  or  sports 
arena  to  see  what  subscription  television 
can  provide  ;  t  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  For 
example,  cun'enl  motion  pictures  shown 
on  subscription  television  in  Hartford 
ran.ge  between  .'lO  cents  and  SI. 30.  and  an 
entire  family  and  friends  watch  the  film 
at  this  single  charge,  generally  less  than 
the  wait-in-line  cost  of  a  single  admis- 
sion at  the  theater. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  light  of  the 
strong  interest  in  subscription  television 
siiown  by  the  lower-middle  income 
groups  in  Hartford,  representing  the  so- 
called  blue-collar  worker,  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  changed  its  1957  opposition  to  -sub- 
scription television  to  endorsement  in 
1967. 

I  am  :>atisfied  that  the  Commission's 
statutory  authority  is  ample  to  approve 
subscription  television.  There  is  strong 
support  from  judicial  precedent  as  well 
as  the  majority  \iew  among  lawyers  who 
have  seriously  .studied  the  jurisdictional 
question.  But  in  view  of  the  challenges 
to  the  proposed  Commission  action  by 
private  interests  who  wish  to  keep  STV 
out  of  the  marketplace,  I  am  sure  that 
any  Commission  action  would  be  judi- 
cially le viewed  and  the  jurisdictional 
question  permanently  put  to  rest. 

Of  course,  in  delegating  authority,  to 
the  Commission,  Congress  does  not  fore- 
close action  at  any  time  the  Congress  sees 
fit.  We  are  ultimately  in  control  and  will 
remain  so  regardless  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  Commission  or  by  the  Courts. 

The  pubUc  has  the  right  to  expect  the 
benefits  of  new  technologies  whether 
these  benefits  be  lower  cost  or  a  greater 
variety  in  programing.  This  new  me- 
dium can  bring  into  the  home  sports, 
educational  and  cultural  events,  opera, 
Broadway  shows  live  ballet,  medical  lec- 
tures, Shakespeare,  and  first-run  movies 
to  supplement  those  events  which  the 
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viewer  may  actually  prefer  to  leave  the 
home  to  see. 

Also,  for  those  people  who  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  legitimate  theater,  or  the 
Wagner  Festival  in  Bayreuth,  STV  is  a 
means  of  permitting  them  to  do  so  in 
their  own  homes  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Subscription  television  moreover  pro- 
vides an  exciting  potential  of  economic 
support  for  noncommercial  television.  It 
will  offer  a  means  through  which  tuition 
could  be  charged  for  some  courses  in 
instructive  television.  Also,  public  broad- 
casting might  take  a  lesson  from  our 
motion  picture  industry,  which  produces 
many  films,  the  cost  of  which  advertising 
television  alone  cannot  bear.  So,  the 
films  are  released  first  to  theaters  and 
STV,  and,  after  box-cfBce  revenues  have 
been  substantially  exhausted,  the  films 
are  released  to  conventional  television 
for  distribution  without  direct  charge  to 
the  viewer..  Public  television  aspires  to 
produce  cultural  and  enrichment  pro- 
grams of  similar  quality,  many  of  which. 
I  believe,  could  earn  revenue  from  STV 
on  their  initial  release,  thus  recouping  a 
substantial  part  of  their  cost  and,  then. 
made  available  for  free  distribution  over 
conventional  ETV  operations. 

Indeed,  where  ETV  stations  have  un- 
used air  time,  which  many  of  them  do, 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  lease  that  time  to  STV  en- 
trepreneurs for  conventional  types  of 
STV  programs.  They  would  thus  estab- 
lish an  economic  source  that  would  re- 
duce their  reliance  upon  public  and  pri- 
vate grants. 

Subscription  television  has  the  poten- 
tial ability  to  make  two  significant  con- 
tributions: First  it  can  add — as  a  supple- 
ment— a  new  dimension  of  programing 
which  is  not  otherwise  available  on  tele- 
vision; and  second,  in  providing  this  new 
source  of  programs  and  revenue,  it  can 
help  accomplish  the  objectives  of  our 
national  policy  formulated  by  Congress 
and  the  FCC  of  supporting  the  widest 
number  of  local  television  stations.  This 
can  be  done  if  STV  conducts  itself  within 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  and  of  the  Communications 
Act:  but  even  then,  only  if  it  provides  a 
distinctive  new  service  which  the  public 
wants  and  is  willing  to  support. 

So  long  as  there  are  products  to  sell 
and  advertisers  eager  to  sell  them,  we 
need  never  worry  about  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  advertising-sponsored  pro- 
grams available  to  the  viewing  public. 
But  there  is  on  the  horizon  today  this 
exciting  new  dimension,  this  important 
addition  to  what  is  now  available  called 
subscription  television. 

Certainly  this  matter  is  ripe  for  de- 
cision. Subscription  television  three  times 
has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  before 
the  House.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate.  It  was  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  hearings  before 
the  FCC.  Further,  jui-isdictional  argu- 
ments have  been  considered  at  every  ju- 
dicial level  up  to  and  including  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  have 
been  more  thoroughly  discussed,  debated, 
and  tested  at  all  appropriate  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  levels. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission  will  act  soon  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  technological  advances  which 
have  made  subscription  television  pos- 
sible and  to  serve  the  demonstrated  pub- 
lic desire  which  makes  it  practical. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  RIOT 
COMMISSION'S  REPORT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  a  very  vex- 
ceptive  editorial  on  the  need  for  strong 
implementation  of  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  ap!:)eared  in  last 
Fridr.ys  Was'nington  Post. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  had  the  un- 
fortunate experience  of  witnessing  first 
h.ind  the  liavoc  wrorciht  upon  Detroit  by 
la.st  summer's  riot.  I  he  atily  second  the 
Post's  call  for  prompt  firm  implementa- 
tion of  the  Riot  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

I  aclc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  last  Friday's 
Wasnington  Post  editorial,  entitled  "Be- 
yond Politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  lOllow.s: 

Beyond  Politics 

When  President  Johnson  .summoned  a 
dozen  of  the  busiest  citizens  in  the  United 
States  lo  devote  themselves  for  the  better 
paxt  of  a  year  to  a  study  of  civil  disorders 
[aid  their  causes,  he  said  to  them:  'Let  your 
seaJTch  be  free  .  .  -Vs  best  you  can.  find  the 
-.ruth  .aid  express  It  in  your  report.  This 
matter  is  far,  far  too  important  for  poli- 
tics." 

The  National  .Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  went  to  work  with  a  will 
and  submitted  its  report,  ahead  of  schedule, 
a  full  fortnight  ago — a  report  acclaimed  by 
this  newspaper  editorially,  and  by  many 
other::,  as  a  distinguislicd,  powerful  and 
potentially  useful  document. "  The  Commis- 
sion's sponsor,  President  Johnson,  was,  how- 
ever, not  quite  so  carried  away.  Without 
endorsing  the  Commission's  detailed  and 
practical  recommendations,  he  praised  it 
moderately  and  called  its  repwrt  "rne  of  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  studies  ever 
n:ade."  No  photographs  of  the  President  re- 
ceiving the  report.  No  special  message  con- 
cerning it  to  Congress.  No  speech  to  the  Na- 
tion soliciting  attention  to  its  .^hocking  reve- 
:.ttions  or  its  stern  iinperatives.  No  real  guid- 
;aice  to  an  anxious  public  in  need  of  strong 
leadership  if  the  Commission's  lindings  are 
to  be  translated  into  programs  and  policies. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  like  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  focused  some  attention 
oil  the  Commission's  shortcomings.  He 
thought  it  was  too  severe  in  saying  that  "our 
Nation  is  moving-  toward  two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white — separate  ind  unequal."  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  Commission  had 
given  too  little  credit  to  the  past  accomplish- 
ments of  the  .Xdminisuation  in  advancing 
racial  equality.  The  'White  House  said  of  this 
that  the  Vice  President  was  speaking  only 
for  himself. 

In  hailing  the  Commission  report  as  "po- 
tentially useful.  "  we  had  in  mind  the  vital 
necessity  of  presidenti^tl  action  to  support  it. 
The  Commission  fulfilled  its  function:  it 
found  the  truth  and  expressed  it.  It  would 
be  tragic  to  have  so  searching  and  resource- 
ful  a  report  filed  and  forgotten.  It  ii,  indeed, 
far,  far  too  important  for  politics. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  "VIETNAM 
FOLLY  ARE  FINALLY  REACHING 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
knowledgeable  and  penetrating  report, 


entitled  "Stalemate  in  Vietnam,"  has 
been  made  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  my  able  and  distinguished 
coUeague,  Joseph  S.  Claik,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  there. 

■While  I  would  not  agree  with  this  re- 
port in  every  detail,  I  commend  him  for 
making  it  and  I  certainly  share  the  view 
expressed  in  his  conclusions  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Our  national  unity  Is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  dlvlsiveness  caused  by  deeply  held 
conflicting  opinions  about  the  war.  Democ- 
racy, to  be  successful,  needs  an  underlying 
consensus  on  matters  of  principle.  This  we 
learned  from  the  controversy  over  slavery  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  political  fab- 
ric of  our  society  Is  at  the  tearing  point.  The 
traditional  democmtic  concept  of  alterna- 
tives being  presented  to  the  voters  sufficient- 
ly within  a  national  consensus  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  no  matter  who 
wins  is  no  longer  accepted  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  The  dlvlsiveness  over 
Vietnam  is  running  deeper  every  day. 

Vietnam  is  a  cancer  which  is  devouring  our 
youth,  our  morals,  our  national  wealth,  and 
the  energies  of  our  leadership.  The  casualty 
list  from  this  war  only  begins  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. As  victims  we  must  also  count  the 
programs  of  the  Great  Society,  the  balance 
of  payments,  a  sound  budget,  a  stable  dollar, 
the  world's  good  will,  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  hopes  for  a  durable  world 
peace.  The  toll  of  this  war  can  never  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  dollars  spent — 
they  are  only  the  tip  of  a  vast  iceberg  whose 
bulk  can  never  be  accurately  measured. 

Senator  Clark  also  added  his  view 
that — 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  at  a  stalemate 
which  neither  side  can  convert  into  a  mili- 
tary victory  without  leaving  the  country — 
and  perhaps  the  world — in  ruins. 

I  would  not  share  the  view  that  the 
war  is  a  stalemate.  I  would  say  that  on 
the  contrary  we  have  been  losing  it 
steadily  ever  since  we  engaged  in  it  and 
the  reasons  for  that  belief  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  We  have  to  date  lost  about  18.000 
fine  young  Americans  killed  in  combat. 
They  are  irreplaceable  and  their  loss  Is 
an  unmitigated  tragedy. 

Second.  "We  have  lost  considerable  ad- 
ditional numbers,  though  not  killed  in 
combat,  through  plane  accidents,  the 
bombing  of  our  own  people  by  our  mili- 
tary, disease,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Over  125,000  of  our  boys  have 
been  wounded,  some  of  them  horribly 
crippled  for  life,  blinded,  armless,  legless, 
paralyzed. 

Fourth.  The  war  is  costing  us  approxi- 
mately S3  billion  a  month  and  as  a  result, 
our  pressing  domestic  programs,  long 
overdue — education,  health,  welfare,  re- 
source development,  housing  slum  oJear- 
ance,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on 
crime — are  being  steadily  eroded.  'With 
the  recently  proposed  austerity  program, 
they  will  be  still  further  eroded.  This  is 
an  incalculable  loss  which  can  never  be 
compensated  for. 

Fifth.  "We  have  forfeited  the  good  opin- 
ion of  most  of  mankind.  Except  for 
some  token  commitments,  we  are  going 
it  all  alone. 

Sixth.  To  date  neither  the  Russian  nor 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  committed 
a  single  soldier  to  combat.  Yet  we  are 
do'wn  there,  hopelessly  and  increasingly 
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bogged  down  in  an  Asian  land  war,  fight- 
ing a  primitive  people  whose  desire  is  for 
the  independence  of  their  country  and 
the  cessation  of  all  foreign  interfer- 
ence—whether it  be  by  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Trench,  or  Americans.  Their  history 
and  their  present  tenacity  demonstrate 

this. 

Seventh.  The  alleged  objective  of  m- 
stalling  democracy  in  South  Vietnam  is 
a  grotesque  farce.  "We  are  supporting,  and 
have  been  supporting  ever  since  we  in- 
jected ourselves  into  Vietnam,  military 
dicUtorships,  corrupt,  grafting  officials 
who  pursue  the  tactics  of  toUlitarianism, 
and  are  totally  vminterested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people.  They  are  indulging 
in  oppressive  tactics,  such  as  the  jailing 
without  trial  of  their  opponents,  which 
has  gone  on  in  varying  degrees  ever  since 
we  placed  the  money  and  might  of  the 
United  States  behind  them. 

Eighth.  "Whenever  the  administration 
policy  is  challenged,  its  spokesmen  refer 
to  our  "commitments."  Those  commit- 
ments are  nonexistent  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved.  The  closest  thing  to  a 
commitment  is  the  promise  made  re- 
peatedly during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign that  we  would  not  send  American 
boys  to  fight  a  groimd  war  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  where  Asian  boys  .should  be 

fighting.  V.  ..^  1     f 

An  excellent  analysis  and  rebuttal  of 
these  official  contentions  foimd  in  a  pub- 
lication sponsored  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  branch  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
and  prepared  by  Judith  A.  Hamburg  for 
the  Committee  on  Youth  Education  for 

"PGQ/CC 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   REBtTTTAL    TO    THE    ADMINISTRATION'S 

Contentions  Concerning  VnrrNAM 
Today  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
Is  being  expressed  by  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Seldom  has  there  been  the  depth  of 
controversy  over  an  Issue  that  there  is  con- 
cerning the  Vietnamese  war.  Therefore,  it  Is 
Important  for  people  to  hear  not  only  the 
arguments  "for"  U.S.  involvement,  but  also 
the  argtiments  "against"  U.S.  Involvement, 

Those  who  oppose  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
would  agree  with  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  when  he  said,  "I  am  sure  that  the 
great  American  people,  if  only  they  know  the 
true  facts  and  the  background  developments 
in  South  Vietnam,  will  agree  with  me  that 
further  bloodshed   is  unnecessary." 

When  asked  "Why"  the  U.S.  Is  involved  in 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  policy  makers  have  given 
three  main  reasons: 

(1)  We  are  fighting  to  preserve  freedom. 

(2)  We  must  honor  a  solemn  commitment. 

(3)  We  must  stop  aggression. 
The  dissenters  disagree  with   .all   three  of 

these  contentions.  They  say  that  the  facts 
show:  the  U.S.  has  supported  those  who  have 
suppressed  freedom  rather  than  preserved  it; 
the  conflict  Is  the  combined  result  of  a  civil 
K-ar,  social  revolution,  and  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence rather  than  external  aggression;  in- 
.'^tead  of  honoring  commitments,  the  VS.  has 
b'oken  them. 
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IS     THE    UNriED    STATES    PRESERVING    FREEDOM? 

To  understand  why  the  dissenters  say  the 
U  S  has  suppressed  freedom  we  must  look 
at  the  history  of  Vietnam  and  the  type  of 
•freedom"  the  U.S.  supported  in  that  history. 


''l>c  V  nnHmfse  ::ave  ;>  pride  in  their  his- 
tory ns  a  people  who  have  fought  many  times 
for  their  independence  against  various  for- 
eigners who  have  occupied  their  country. 

After  fighting  Chinese  domination  for  a 
thousand  years,  the  Vietnamese  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  their  independence. 

But  again  the  Vietnamese  were  dominated 
bv  foreigners  when  the  French  took  control 
of  Vietnam  in  th^  mid- 19th  century  and 
made  it  a  colony. 

French  control' l.istoJ  l..r  tome  cigh1  n  pears 
until  J.ipan  seized  Virinam  in  World  War  II. 
DLiriiig  this  v.ar  t.ie  U.S.  nought  :.nd  received 
t.^c  help  01  lie  Natuniahst  Vietnuniese  leader. 
Ho  Chi  Minli.  ui  lighting  the  Japanese.  The 
U..S.  supiJlicd  Hos  lorces  with  advisors  and 
.-rms.  openly  recognizing  Ho  as  leader  of  the 
free  Indociiin.a  movement. 

During  this  period  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  favored  the  idea  'f  Vietnam  be- 
coming independent  instead  of  roiuriiing  to 
French  domination. 

Fight  for  uidcpendenre 
.Mter  the  war.  Ho  Chi  M.nh  l>ricfly  gained 
an  agreement  with  France  that  Vietnam 
would  become  an  independent  country.  But 
the  Frenchmen,  who  had  great  vested  in- 
terest in  Vietnam,  did  not  want  to  give  up 
their  colony.  Therefore,  a  long,  costly  war 
followed  in  which  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  Vietnam.  In  this  war  some  Vietmunese 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  because 
they  had  privileges  to  gain  under  French 
rule.  But  most  of  the  Vietnamese  fought  lor 
independence  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  Vietmlnh  forces.  The  Victminh  was 
made  up  of  both  communist  and  non-com- 
munist Vietnamese.  By  1954.  the  Vietminh 
had  won  control  of  H  of  Vietnam  when  the 
French  finally  surrendered. 

The  question  now  Is  what  role  did  the  U.S. 
play  during  this  lime.  Did  the  U.S.  support 
the   independence   of    the    Vietnamese?    Un- 
fortunately,   the    answer    is    No!    After    tne 
death  of  President  Ftoosevelt,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam  changed.  In  1950,  the  U.S. 
started  economically  aiding  the  French  mili- 
tary effort  to  regain  Vietnam,  and  the  rest 
of  Indochina.  By   1954.  the  U.S.  was  paying 
80 'f    of  the  French  bill.  The  dissenters  ask, 
"if' the  U.S.  was  really  lor  the  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  why  did  we  support  the 
French   colonials  who  had   for  so  long  ex- 
ploited and  suppressed  the  Vietnamese?"  On 
August   4,    1953,   President   Eisenhower    pro- 
vided one  answer  when  he  said,  "Now  let  us 
assume  that  we  lost  Indochina— the  tin  and 
tungsten  that  we  so  greatly  value  from  that 
area  would  cease  coming— so  when  the  United 
SUtes  votes  $400  million  to  help  that  war, 
we  are  not  voting  a  giveaway  program.  We  are 
voting  for  the  cheapest  way  that  we  can  to 
prevent   the   occvtrrence   of    something    that 
would  be  of  a  most  terrible  significance  to 
the  united  States  of  America,  our  security, 
our  power  and  abUlty  to  get  certain  things  we 
need    from    the    riches    of    the    Indochmese 
territory  and  from  Southeast  Asia." 
The  Geneva  Conference 
The   surrender  of   the  French   brought   a 
military    truce    at    the    Geneva    Conference 
in  1954   The  conference  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  one  Vietnam,  with  one  government 
which  was  to  be  elected  in  1966  in  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  election.  With  the  prom- 
ise that  these  elections  uould   be  held,  Ho 
Chi  MinJi.  whose  forces  controlled  '4  of  Viet- 
nam at  this  point,  agreed   to  stop  fighting. 
A  temporary  military  demarcation  line  was 
created  at  the  17th  parallel  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  hostile  military  forces,  thus 
making  It  easier  for  the  French  to  withdraw 
from   Vietnam.   It    Is   important   to   under- 
stand that  this  demarcation  line  was  in  no 
wsiy  meant  as  a  permanent  boundary  line 
making  Vietnam  into  two  countries,  as  many 
Americans   think.   In   Point   6   of    the   Pinal 
Declaration  it  was  stated  that  "the  military 
demarcation  is  provisional  and  should  not 


In  anv  way  be  interpreted  as  constituUng  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary." 

The  French  troops  went  south  of  the  nth 
parallel  while  the  Vletmmh  forces  went 
north  Many  of  the  Vietmlnh  lorces  were  na- 
tive southerners  who  had  t.3  leave  their 
homes  and  families  in  the  south  to  wall  for 
the  elections  which  were  to  take  place  in 
1956  Some  southern  Victminh.  lelinqulshlng 
their  mlUt-ary  status,  stayed  in  the  -south  lo 
or-'anize  for  the  elections.  This  was  not  a 
violation  of   the  Geneva  AyrcenienU!. 

nie  Geneva  .\ccord5  also  called  for  no 
more  foreign  milii.iry  i.ases  or  military  al- 
L.inces  in  Vietnam -(Point  5  ol  ihe  >lnal 
Declaration). 

Although  ihe  UK.  did  not  Mgn  the  Geneva 
Aefemenu^.   it   did   in   a  declaration   pledite 
to  "refrain  irom  the  threat  >jr  use  ol  force 
to  dlsrurb  them"  The  U.S.  broke  this  pledge. 
Dirm   rrcaics  a   separate   state 
Alter  the  Geneva  Agreements  were  signed, 
the  U.S.  helped  set  up  a  new  iseparaie  gov- 
ernment in  .Saigon.  It  economically  and  mili- 
tarily backed  a  man  who  resided  and  pained 
support  in  the  U.S.  from  1950  to  1954  while 
the  Vietnamese  were  flsihting  for  their  inde- 
pendence Irom  France.  'ITils  man.  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  came  Irom  a  iiromment.  ari.siocratic, 
Catholic  family  m  central  Vietnam. 

In  1954    Diem   was  appointed  Prime  Min- 
ister of  tlie  French  controlled  Saigon  regime 
due  to  U.S.  promotion  and  urging.  In  1955. 
he  declared  himself  President  ol  the  Repub- 
lic of   Vietnam  after  winning  a  referendum 
which    he   had   .set   up    to   oust    the   French 
puppet.   Bao  Dai,  from  the  presidency.   The 
people  m  the  south  never  were  given  a  chance 
to  lotc  on  u-helher  they  wanted  a  commu- 
ntst  or  neutraUst   government  over  an  unt:- 
commumst  governvicnt  They  were  only  given 
a    choice    between    Diem    or    Bao    Dai.    This 
could   hardlv   be  called   a  free  choice   under 
such  circunit.tances.   Yet  this  was  the  kind 
of    "freedom  "    the   U.S.   policy   makers   sup- 
ported.     .  ,  ■   , 
Diem  consequently  set  up  n  Catholic  privi- 
leged  government  In   a   land   where  80':    of 
the  populaUon  was  Buddhist.  This  w;.s   the 
cause  for  some  ol   the  opposition  Diem  was 
to   run   into   later.   An   estimated  800.000   to 
900  000  refugees  from  the  north  went  to  the 
south.  Out  of  these  over  80'^:    were  Catholic. 
According  to  Bernard  Pall,  "the  mass  flight 
was  admittedly   the  result  of  an  extremely 
intensive,   well-conducted,   and   in   terms  01 
its  objective,  very  successful  American  psy- 
chological    warfare     operation.     Propaganda 
slogans  and  leaflets  appealed  to  the  devout 
Catholics  with  such   themes  as   'Christ   has 
gone  to  the  South'  and  the  'Virgin  Mary  has 
departed  from  the  North'." 

Teams  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission came  across  great  numbers  of  people 
who  believed  that  the  U.S.  would  Crop  atomic 
bombs  on  the  north  if  they  remained  there. 
This  fear  was  I'o  doubt  an  added  factor 
v.-hich  motivated  migration  to  the  south. 

Many  of  the  relugees  who  came  youth  were 
those  who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  and  most  01 
the  mint  irv  junta  in  .Saigon  today  are  exam- 
ples o:  those  who  fought  on  the  tide  of  tlie 
Krpnrl^  i.painst  the  Vietnamese  Kaiionalists. 
Ky  and  many  others  in  the  juntt  are  native 
northerners. 

Contrary  to  what  some  Amerlcur.s  believe. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  did  not  seal  the  borders  at  the 
17th  parallel.  It  was  Diem  who  created  two 
Vletnams  by  refusing  ever  to  hold  the  nation- 
wide elections  for  which  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments called  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi 
Alinh  called  for  these  elections  for  six  years. 
from  1955-1960  Diem  declined,  claiming  mat 
Ho  wotUd  not  allow  fair  elections.  This  claim 
had  little  strength  since  the  elections  were 
to  be  supervised  by  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  insure  fairness  on  both 
sides.  It  was  quite  hypocritical  of  Diem  to 
accuse  Ho  of  intending  to  hold  unfair  elec- 
tions  when   the   two   elections   which   Diem 
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held  m  the  south  were  themselves  widely 
regarded  as  fraud,  giving  Diem  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes  each  time. 

Probably  the  real  reason  for  Diem  not  al- 
lowing the  election  to  be  held  was  his  fear 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  winning.  Most  Vietnamese 
in  the  south  knew  that  Ho  was  the  leader  of 
their  fight  for  independence.  They  knew  that 
his  forces  successfully  drove  the  hated  French 
out  of  Vietnam  and  turned  the  land  they 
hart  gained  over  to  the  peasants. 

All  this  time  the  U.S  backed  the  cre.Ulon 
of  a  separate  country  in  the  south  and  gave 
mllltarv  assistance  to  it.  By  creating  military 
protection  for  the  south  of  Vietnam  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  U.S.  broke  its  pledge 
to  refrain  from  Interference  with  the  Geneva 
Agreements. 
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Diem's  dictatorship 
It  soon  became  clear  that  what  U.S.  policy 
makers  called  ••freedom"  was  really  a  dicta- 
torial police  state.  Diem  allowed  no  political 
opposition.  He  went  about  rounding  up  form- 
er Vletmlnh  members  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Agreements  which  called  for  no  PoUtlcal  re- 
prisals. He  jailed  his  opposition,  established 
conce»tratl8i» -camps  'for  dissenters  and  all 
those  considered  dangerous",  and  carried  out 
emintless  executions  for  actions  which  Diem 
believed  endangered  his  power. 

He  further  established  his  dictatorship  by 
abolishing  the  democratic  villa-e  elections 
which  the  Vietnamese  had  successfully  prac- 
ticed for  hundreds  of  years.  In  their  place  he 
appointed  his  ofcn  men. 

Diem's  police  state  grew  more  repressive  as 
years  went  by  until  finally  the  Buddhists 
openly  demonstrated  en  masse  In  the  streets 
against  this  government.  Some  Buddhists  felt 
such  desperation  that  they  burnt  themselves 
to  death  in  protest  in  the  hopes  that  it  would 
make  Americans  aware  that  Diem's  govern- 
ment did  not  stand  for  freedom. 

But  all  of  this  time.  U.S.  policy  makers 
hailed  Diem  as  the  preserver  of  freedom.  The 
then  Vice-President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  called 
him  "the  Churchill  of  Asia." 

On  November  1.  1963,  Diem  was  assassinat- 
ed by  members  af  his  own  army.  This  mili- 
tary coup  was  fDllowed  by  a  series  of  other 
military  coups  ending  up  with  the  takeover 
ol  Generals  Ky  and  Thieu. 

The  Ky -Thieu  dictatorship 
The  Ky-Thieu  (government  is  the  next 
chapter  in  the  story  of  how.  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  the  U.S.  supported  a  dictatorship. 
Prom  the  beginning,  General  Ky  let  it  be 
known  what  he  thought  of  allowing  political 
opposition  by  declaring  if  his  political  ene- 
mies did  not  stop  their  resistance,  he  would 
••shoot  their  leaders."  When  asked  who  his 
heroes  were  he  said,  "I  have  only  one.  Hitler. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  "the  communists 
were  closer  to  the  peoples'  yearnings  for  social 
Justice  and  an  independent  national  life  than 
his  own  government."  (James  Reston,  N.Y. 
Times,  September  1,  1965.) 

Constitutional  Assembly 
In  May  1966,  the  Buddhists  of  South  Viet- 
nam rebelled  against  the  military  dictator- 
ship demanding  free  elections  to  create  a 
civilian  government.  The  Ky  government 
put  down  the  rebellion  with  the  use  of 
US.  tanks  and  guns,  killing  hundreds  and 
jailing  thousands.  But  as  pressure  mounted 
for  these  elections  to  be  held,  Kys  gov- 
ernment fi;«illy  consented  by  allow  them. 
The  authorization  of  an  assembly  to  create 
a  constitution  was  given.  Unfortunately  by 
disqualUying  any  candidate  who  openly  sup- 
ported peace  or  neutrality,  the  term  "free 
elections"  became  a  farce.  In  a  land  where 
80';,  of  the  people  are  peasants,  most  of 
the  members  elected  to  the  constitutional  as- 
sembly were  wealthy  landowners.  When  the 
subject  of  land  reform,  one  of  the  souths 
most  pressing  problems,  was  brought  up  for 
discussion,  only  3  of  the  117  member  as- 
sembly approved  It  for  discussion;   the  rest 


of    the    assembly    refused    even    to    consider 

the  topic! 

The  constitution  that  was  created  was 
hailed  as  a  CTeat  document  of  freedom  by 
U  S  pollcv  makers  but  the  dissenters  disagree 
with  thisvlewpolnt  They  contend  that  smce 
the  constitution  prohibits  any  kind  of  com- 
munist activity  there  is  no  real  freedom 
allowed.  We  -ay  up  are  for  se I j -de termina- 
tion and  jrecdom.  but  xe  support  govern- 
mrnt:^  nho  arc  afraid  to  politically  compete 
liit'i   the  communists. 

The  dissenters  contend  that  there  can  be 
no  guarantee  of  tree  speech  and  press  It 
these  freedoms  can  be  restricted  whenever 
they  harm  ■person.U  honor,  national  security 
or    good    morals." 

In  eKect    the  constitution  kept  those  who 
hid  power,  in  power,  and  did  not  allow  real 
dissent  which  is  the  partner  of  freedom. 
Village  elections 
In  the  .spring  of  1967.  village  elections  In 
•government    rontrolled    areas"     (less    than 
I  ,  the  total  estimated  vUlaees  in  the  south) 
were    held    for    the    first    time    since    Diem 
had    abolished    them.    Although    these    were 
al=o  huled  as  free  elections,  they  too  were  set 
UP    so    that    no    true    opposition    could    be 
voiced.  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS  News  reported 
on    u-itionwlde    television    that    the    Saigon 
government    appointed    their    own    men    as 
Province  Chiefs.  These  Chiefs  in  turn  were 
^ivcn    the    power    to    decide    who    could    or 
?ould  not  be  candidates  for  the  village  elec- 
tions   .'^U  voters  had  their  ID.  cards  marked 
to  show  If  they  had  participated  in  the  elec- 
tions   Villagers  had   to   participate  In  these 
elections   if   thev   wanted   to   be   citizens   in 
cood  standing  with  the  \  lUage  council  who 
could  grant  or  withhold  favors.  The  dissenters 
wonder    if    we    in    the   US.    would    call   our 
town  elections     free"  if  President  Johnsons 
appointed  men  could  tell  us  who  could  and 
could   not   be  candidates   in  our  local   elec- 
tions. 

National  elections 

After  establishing  their  power  by  allow- 
ing no  true  opposition  in  the  constitutional 
ossemblv  and  in  the  provinces,  the  military 
regime  '.lUowed  the  campaign  for  national 
elections  to  get  under  way  with  Ky  and 
Thieu  running  on  the  military  ticket  In  spite 
of  previous  denials  that  they  would  ever  run 
Th°  dissenters  believe  that  there  were  several 
factors  which  made  these  elections  a  farce  if 
not  a  fraud  as  has  been  charged. 

First  the  military  regime  eliminated  their 
seriou«!  opponents  by  not  allowing  them  to 
run  for  office.  One  man  who  wanted  to  run 
on  a  peace  platform  was  disqualified  with  the 
charge  he  was  pro-communist  although  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  charge, 
according  to  U.S.  officials.  Ky  told  newsmen 
he  wanted  no  communist  or  neutralist  to 
l^ead  South  Vietnam's  new  civili.in  govern- 
ment and  that  if  such  a  man  won  the  Presi- 
dency he  V.-PS  "going  to  fight  him  militarily. 
The  di'ssenters  ask,  "is  this  what  we  in  the 
U  S.  can  call  freedom?" 

Second  press  censorship  was  practiced  by 
the  militiirv  regime.  Newspapers  had  to  be 
subjected  io  the  government's  censorship 
board  before  they  could  go  to  press.  Ky 
threatened  to  close  Vietnamese  newspapers 
that  created  -dissension"  during  the  elec- 
tion Shortly  before  the  election,  despite  the 
fact  that  official  censorship  was  to  be  abol- 
ished, three  daily  papers  were  shut  down. 

Third,  the  mil:t;iry  junta  placed  themselves 
in  the  number  nine  position  of  the  ballot- 
mg  Although  most  Americans  would  think 
that  the  number  one  position  would  be  moet 
advantageous,  thid  is  not  necessarily  so  in 
Vietnam,  because  number  nine  happens  to  be 
the  Buddhist  magic  vuviber.  In  an  area 
whose  population  Is  80".  Buddhist,  and  In 
an  election  in  which  many  voters  were  lan- 
famUlar  with  the  candidates,  but  had  to 
choose  6  ballots  out  of  59  quickly,  the  num- 
ber 9  ballot  was  most  advantageous. 


Fourth,  the  civilian  candidates  did  not  have 
at  their  disposal  the  unlimited  use  of  gov- 
ernment transportation  and  facilities  for 
campaign  purposes  that  the  military  candi- 
dates had.  The  military  could  fly  where  they 
wanted,  when  they  wanted,  and  could  dis- 
tribute such  things  as  government  food- 
stuffs as  gifts  when  campaigning  for  votes. 
Fifth,  according  to  the  election  laws,  Gen- 
erals Thieu  and  ky  were  supposed  to  re.^ign 
their  government  positions  if  they  wanted  to 
run  as  candidates  for  the  new  government. 
This  thev  refused  to  do.  They  also  were  not 
to  start  "campaigning  before  a  set  date;  this 
specification  thev  also  ignored. 

Sixth,  it  was  admitted  that  some  soldiers 
had  been  given  two  voting  cards. 

Seventh,  not  all  Vietnamese  in  the  south 
participated  in  the  elections.  Only  some  5 
million  peoole  were  allowed  to  register.  Tho-^e 
comndcred  'commvni.tts.  neutralists,  or  those 
living  in  -insecnre  areas"  could  not  vote.  Out 
of  those  registered,  only  S3'^  actually  voted. 
In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  advantages  that 
the  military  regime  had,  it  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  only  35^-,  of  those  who  voted. 
Therefore  It  Is  dishonest  to  say  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  elections  represented  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  south. 

Interestingly,  the  runner-up  was  a  little 
known  figure  who  used  the  peace  dove  as  hla 
symbol:  he  was  later  JaUed  by  the  mlUtary 
regime  when  the  elections,  charged  with  Ir- 
regularities, were  being  contested. 

The  combined  vote  won  by  the  three  run- 
ners' up  totaled  more  than  the  vote  won  by 
the  military  ticket.  Since  these  three  candi- 
dates all  called  for  peace,  the  dissenters  be- 
lieve that  the  continued  policy  of  war  by  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  is  unrepresentative  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

So  the  free  elections  for  which  the  Bud- 
dhists had  demonstrated  in  1966  in  order  to 
create  a  representative  civUlan  government 
were  turned  Into  a  sham.  The  military  gov- 
ernment is  still  m  control  and  thousands  of 
poUtlcal  prisoners  are  still  in  jail.  It  is  this 
type  of  "freedom"  that  America  is  supporting 
at  a  cost  of  $85  million  a  day  and  thouBands 
of  lives.  The  dissenters  ask,  "Is  this  the  kind 
of  freedom  with  which  America  should  asso- 
ciate itself?" 

AHE    V.-E    INVOLVOD    IN    VIETNAM    BECACSE    OF    A 
■•SOLEMN    COMMITMENT?" 

SEATO — A  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements 

US  poUcy  makers  Imply  that  we  are  In- 
volved in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  But  the  fact 
is  the  U.S.  intervention  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  sanctioned  as  a  SEATO  operation  because 
we  do  not  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
eight  of  the  Treaty  nations  or  the  consent  of 
the  UN  Security  Council.  Both  are  require- 
ments before  armed  intervention  can  take 
place  under  SEATO. 

We  have  only  token  troop  support  by  some 
SEATO  members  while  the  South  Koreans, 
who  have  given  the  most  men  (numbering 
about  50.000)  are  being  paid  by  the  U.S.  to 
fight  Britain,  France,  and  Pakistan  (who  are 
also  SE.'VTO  members)  wUl  not  aid  us  in  our 
actions— I  iff ?iam  is  not  a  member  of  SEATO. 
Gsneva  agreements  pledge  broken 

The  U  S  also  violated  its  pledge  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Geneva  Agreements.  It  sup- 
ported a  man  who  refused  to  reunify  the 
TOuntry  through  internationally  supervised 
elections  as  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments. It  supported  a  man  who  carried  on 
military  reprisals  as  forbidden  by  the  Geneva 
Agreements.  It  intervened  militarily  a»4or- 
bidden  in  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The  fact 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty  was  set  up  to  cover 
South  Vietnam  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  since  the  Agreements 
forbid  any  military  aUiances. 

After  breaking  Its  pledge  In  many  ways, 
the  U.S.  now  claims  It  wants  to  go  back  to 
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the  Geneva  Agreements  as  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment The  dissenters  want  to  know  what  the 
policy  makers  mean  by  this.  Why  would  they 
be  willing  to  observe  the  Agreements  today 
if  they  were  not  willing  to  do  so  m  1954?  Are 
the  policy  makers  now  willing  to  aUow  an 
internaUonally  supervised  election  to  choose 
one  government  for  all  Vietnam  as  called  for 
in  the  Agreements?  Are  they  willing  to  with- 
draw all  forbidden  foreign  troops  as  called  for 
by  the  Agreements?  What  precisely  do  the 
policy  makers  mean? 

U.N.  Charter  commitment  broken 
The  dissenters  say  the  U.S.  not  only  vio- 
lated its  pledge  to  the  Geneva  Agreements 
but  also  broke  its  most  solemn  commitment 
of  all— the  U.S.  commitment  to  observe  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  U.S.  has  vio- 
lated Article  53  of  the  UN  Charter.  Under 
this  article,  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  exception 
of  measures  against  any  enemy  state.  .  .  . 
"The  term  enemy  state  .  .  .  applies  to  any 
state  which  during  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the 
present  Charter."  It  Is  quite  clear  that  Viet- 
nam was  not  an  enemy  state  to  the  U.b. 
during  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  ratified  the  UN  charter 
which,  according  to  the  U.S.  ConBtituUon. 
makes  the  UN  Charter  -supreme  law  of  the 
imd"  It  is  thus  evident  that  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  also  a  violation  of  our 

own  law.  ,.    »     „ 

Our  •commltmenf  in  South  Vietnam 
started  out  with  a  letter  by  President  Elsen- 
hower offering  economic  aid  to  Diem  on  the 
condition  that  certain  reforms  were  earned 
out  Today  that  Involvement  has  grown  to  a 
cost  Of  some  $85,000,000  a  day  and  still  no 
relevant  reforms  have  been  made. 

What  constitutes  a  commitment? 
The  dissenters  ask,  what  makes  a  solemn 
commitment?  Can  different,  limited  commit- 
ments  by   various   presidents  make   up   un- 
limited binding  commitments?  If  so,  may  not 
the   fact   that   there   are   U.S.   special   forces 
troops  note  in  17  Latin  American  countries 
commit  the  U.S.  to  involvements  of  unlim- 
ited escalation?    (Parade  Magazine,  9-24-67, 
••Win    We   Have   .'Another   Vietnam   in   Latin 
America?")   These  forces  are  involved  in  the 
=ame  type  of  activities  as  were  U.S.  special 
forces  in  Vietnam   10  years  ago.  Today  U.S. 
ralhtary  involvement  In  Thailand  has  grown 
to  number  over  50,000  forces.  What  the  dis- 
senters   ask   is    •how   many     Vletnams'    will 
evolve  out  of  these  -limited'  commitments? 
Should  not  matters  of  such  great  importance 
be  discussed  and  decided  by  the  Senate  which 
is  the  rightful  constitutional  body  for  such 
things?   Should   not   matters  of    such   great 
importance  also  be  discussed  openly  by  the 
American  people  before  someone  claims  the 
U.S.  has  a  solemn  commitment? 
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IS    THE    UNITED    STATES    STOPPING    AGGRESSION? 

The  U.S.  poUcy  makers  tell  the  American 
public  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
result  of  aggression.  They  try  to  make  an 
analogy  with  Hitler's  aggression  and  say  that 
to  appease  such  aggression  will  only  invite 
a  larger  war.  This  view  about  appeasement 
resulting  In  larger  wars  although  valid  In  the 
case  of  Hitler,  cannot  apply  to  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  conflict  In  Vietnam  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  aggression,  say  the  dissenters.  They 
chaUenge  that  contention  saying  the  fighting 
is  instead  the  combined  result  of  a  civil  war. 
a  social  revolution,  and  a  war  of  independ- 
ence against  foreign  domination  and  Inter- 
ference. .^.      „  . 

The  dissenters  would  agree  with  Eric 
Sevareid  who  said,  "When  men  speaking  the 
same  language.  Uvlng  within  the  same  cul- 
tural context,  raised  In  the  same  cities  and 
villages  fight  one  another  by  the  thousands, 
that  is  civil  war.  When  men  of  the  North  (In- 
CXIV 431— Part  6 


eluding  Prime  Minister  Ky)  are  part  of  t.ie 
government  of  the  South  and  vice  versa,  it  is 
a  clvU  war.  Even  the  Geneva  Agreements 
called  the  two.  'zones'  of  the  one  country, 
not,  sovereign  states."  There  has  been  no  in- 
vasion from  an  external  power  such  as  the 
German    invasion    of   Poland    during   World 

War  II 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 
namese themselves,  both  north  and  south, 
recognize  Vietnam  as  only  one  country.  The 
newly  formed  constitution  ol  the  south  states 
in  Article  I  (^1),  "Vietnam  is  a  territorially 
indivisible,  unified  and  independent  repub- 
lic "  Article  107  states,  -Article  I  of  the  con- 
stitution and  this  Article  may  not  be 
amended  or  deleted." 

The  dissenters  claim  the  facts  show  that 
the  conflict  m  the  south  started  as  an  in- 
digenous revolt  against  a  repressive,  undemo- 
cratic leader  and  that  it  uas  later  supported 
by  the  north,  after  the  V.S.  had  intervened 
militarily. 

Diem's  actions  create  revolt 
The  dissenters  tay  a  revolt  was  created  in 
the  south  due  to  Diem's  brutal  suppression  of 
political  opposition  and  his  treatment  of  the 
peasants.  Diem  took  away  their  traditional 
village  elections  and  he  carried  out  a  land  re- 
form program  which,  in  reality,  benefited  the 
landowners  instead  of  the  peasants.  He  re- 
claimed land  which  the  Vletmlnh  had  turned 
over  to  the  peasants  and  which  the  peasants 
believed  to  be  theirs.  Often  unreasonable 
back  rents  and  taxes  were  charged  which  the 
peasants  were  not  able  to  pay.  These  factors 
alienated  the  peasants  from  Diem's  govern- 
ment. 

Who  are  the  Victcong? 

The  notion  of  the  Vletcong  being  -outside 
aggressors"  is  perpetuated  by  the  mass  media 
in  the  U.S.  when  they  refer  to  the  side  the 
US.  is  fighting  as  "the  Vletcong"  while  re- 
ferring to  the  side  it  supports  as  "the  South 
Vietnamese."  The  National  Liberation  Front 
and  their  "Vietcong"  forces  are  as  much 
"South  Vietnamese"  as  the  Saigon  regime 
and  the  ARVN  forces! 

In  1964.  David  Halbcrstam.  a  Neu;  rorh. 
Times  correspondent  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  reporting  in  Vietnam,  wrote: 
■•The  war  is  largelv  a  conflict  of  Southerners 
fought  on  Southern  land.  No  capture  of 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  South  has  come  to 
light  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  most 
Vietcong  weapons  have  been  siezed  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces." 

As  oppression  Irom  Diem's  dictatorship 
prew,  the  rebeUlon  agiunst  it  grew.  This  in- 
creasing resistance  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  UberaUon  Front  In  1960. 
This  group  is  sometimes  called  the  \  ietcong, 
meaning  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  This 
is  a  bad  nickname,  because  the  Front  is 
made  up  of  many  elements  in  South  Viet- 
nam- not  only  communists,  but  also  non- 
comniunists.  Buddhists.  Cathohcs.  hberals. 
businessmen,  peasants,  und  minority  groups. 
The  one  goal  they  have  in  common  is  the 
freedom  of  their  people  from  the  repressive 
US  supported  Saigon  government.  They  .'ay 
they  would  accept  a  neutralist  government  as 
long  as  they  were  given  a  voice  in  that  gov- 
ernments—something which  the  U,S.  has 
never  allowed.  They  say  they  would  accept  a 
neuualist  foreign  poUcy.  They  favor  eventual 
but  not  immediate  re-unificaUon  with  the 
north,  their  first  goal  being  stabilization  of 
the  south,  not  re-unlfication. 

As  American  presence  escalated,  Hanoi 
increased  its  aid 
Because  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments were  never  honored  concerning  the 
promised  elections,  the  Hanoi  government 
had  every  legal  right  to  militarily  retake  the 
southern  land  it  had  controlled  and  volun- 
tarily given  up  on  1954.  This  they  did  not  do! 
Up  to  1960,  the  Hanoi  government  discour- 
aged the  armed  resistance  ol  southerners  to 


Diem.  sUU  hoping  that  Diem  would  eventu- 
ally allow  the  promised  elections.  After  hav- 
ing the  call  lor  re-uulficaUon  elections  turn- 
ed down  lor  the  sixth  straight  year  Harioi 
linally  endorsed  armed  resistance  after  the 
N  L^.  was  formed. 

In  1063  shortly  before  his  assassinauon. 
President  Kennedy  was  re-evaluatmg  the 
wlfidom  of  U.S.  intervention  in  the  conflict. 
Ho  ordered  1,000  U.S.  troops  (o  be  leith- 
draun.  but  this  order  was  never  carried  oi^t 
because  two  days  alter  Kennedys  death  t.ie 
order  was  quietly  r.incelled  and  instead  L  _S. 
troop  strength  was  Increased.  Although  1964 
.saw  Johnson  campaigning  lor  the  presidcncj 
with  the  slogan.  "We  are  not  goi^ng  to  send 
\mcnc.in  bovs  0,000  or  10.000  miles  away  to 
do  v,-hat  AsiKn  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves."  W65  saw  President  Johnson  cs- 

calaung  the  war  by  ''■''^'^''f^^J.^.^'lZ 
buildup  Irom  23.300  by  end  of  1964  to  128^500 
by  September  1965.  At  this  time  the  situat.^on 
in  South  Vietnam  was  so  bad  that  in  order 
to  keep  the  Saigon  povernment  '"  «'/^^f" 
the  war  became  an  American  war  ^^•lth  Ameri- 
can boys  doing  the  job  Asian  boys  vrould  not 

°Even   If    North    Vietnam   was   a   separate 
country,  the  U.S.  charge  of  aggression  would 
have    little    foundaUon,    because    '■;he«^^« 
U.S.  surted  bombing  the  north  m  1365   Pen- 
t.^gon  figures  showed  the  presence  of  only  ^00 
confirmed    North    Vietnamese    In    the   -south 
while  the  U.S.  had  over  23.300  troops  In  \  et- 
nam    Those   ■thousands"   whom  US.   policy 
niakers  claim   "inhluated"  from  the   north 
"^re  native  southerners  ol  the  Vletmlnh  who 
went  back  to  their  homes  and  families  :.f ter 
many  vears  of  separation.  The  Geneva  Agree- 
ments had  requu-ed  them  to  go  north  only 
until    1956   when    the   French   were   to   ha\e 
withdrawn  and  the  promised  elections  were 
to  have  been  held   Therefore,  nothing  legally 
compelled    them    to    stay    away    from    their 
homes  indefinitely!  Back  In  the  south  these 
former  Vlctminh  Joined  the  armed  resistance 
which  was  already  under  way  due  Ki^em  s 

police  state.  ». »  -c    i,-  ,-on 

US.  pohcv  makers  say  the  NLF.  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Hanoi  P°^-"°f  !"^„^"^,  '^^^ 
Hanoi  Is  the  cause  of  the  fighting.  If  the 
north  were  to  withdraw  all  its  troops,  there 
would  still  be  a  l.ir  greater  number  of  natne 
southerners  who  would  continue  1°  /'R^t- 
Vntil  the  V.S.  recognizes  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  is  u'lllmg  to  deal  directly 
icith  It  the  fighting  will  continue  in  the 
south,  no  matter  If  Hanoi  negotiates  or  not. 
Even  if  the  U.S.  wipes  North  Vietnam  off  the 
face  of  the  map.  the  fighting  will  continue 
in  the  south  because  that  is  where  it  began 
and  the  causes  that  created  the  fighting  still 

exists  today.  ,     ,.        ■ 

Todav,  Americans  are  told  that  in  the  end 
the  battle  i.;  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  The  dissenters  ask.  If  this  conflict  Is 
reallv  the  result  of  aggression  on  the  people, 
why  "do  we  have  to  -if in  their  hearts  and 
minds?"  The  US  did  not  have  to  u-m  the 
French  when  it  liberated  them  from  the  Ger- 
mans m  World  War  11. 

UN  Secretarv  General  U  Thant  has  said, 
■It  is  nationalism,  and  not  communism  that 
animates  the  resistance  movement  in  Viet- 
nam against  all  foreigners  and  now  pariicu- 
larlv  against  Americans  " 

The  Americans  are  the  foreigners  in  Viet- 
nam- the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
north  Vietnamese  are  not    The  Vietnamese 
people  must   lie  allowed  to  .settle  their  own 
problems  without  outside  interference. 
Chinese  aggression? 
One  also  hears  the  idea  that  the  US   must 
fight  in  Vietnam  because  it  has  to  contain 
"Chinese  aggression"  The  dissenters  find  this 
concept  quite  bewildering!  While  the  U.S.  has 
nearlv  a  half  million  troops  in  Vietnam,  the 
Chinese  have  no  lighting  troops  in  Vietnam 
While  the  US.  is   oomblng  within  miles  of 
the  Chinese  border  ana  sometimes  over  into 
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It.  the  Chinese  are  not  bombing  anywhere. 
let  alone  near  U.S.  borders.  While  the  U  S.  has 
military  bases  encircling  China,  China  has 
no  military  bases  off  her  soil,  let  alone  sur- 
rounding the  U.S.! 

The  dissenters  ask.  Where  Is  there  evidence 
of  Chinese  aggression?  They  say; 

Certainly  the  aid  it  has  given  north  Viet- 
nam m  the  form  of  military  equipment  and 
advisors  cannot  be  called  "aggression".  (The 
U.S.  is  providing  military  equipment  and 
"advisors"  to  many  countries  In  the  world 
today.) 

Certainly  the  conflicts  with  India  over  dis- 
puted border  territory  cannot  be  called  .ig- 
gresslon.  (The  U.S.  engaged  In  many  conflicts 
over  disputed  territory  In  its  past,  t 

Certainly  putting  down  the  rebellion  In 
Tibet  which  has  been  traditionally  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  as  a  region  of  China  cannot 
be  called  aggression.  (The  U.S.  government 
sent  lU  troops  to  Mississippi  to  enforce  fed- 
eral laws.) 

Certainly  one  cannot  label  as  aggression 
China's  sending  troops  into  North  Korea  only 
after  MacArthur's  forces  had  Invaded  the 
_  north  and  "were  very  close  to  the  Chinese 
•  border.  (If 'Chinese  troops  were  marching  to- 
wards the  U.S.  border  In  Mexico  would  not 
the  U.S.  claim  the  right  to  defend  itself?) 
Certainly  this  action  by  China  cannot  illus- 
trate "aggressive"  territorial  ambitions  since 
China  vrtthdrew  her  troops  from  Korea  while 
the  U.S.  still  maintains  50.000  troops  in 
South  Korea  today. 

Certainly,  the  claim  of  mainland  China  to 
Taiwan  cannot  be  called  "aggression"  any- 
more than  Tiwan's  claim  to  mainland  China 
can  bo  called  Aggression.  Taiwan  has  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  China  by  the  U.S.. 
so  the  question  here  Is  not  aggression  but 
which  government  Is  the  rightful  govern- 
ment of  China. 

Certainly,  the  statements  of  Mao  and  Lin 
Plao  cannot  be  labeled  "aggressive"  for  if 
one  closely  examines  these  statements  urg- 
ing revolution,  they  would  find  reference  to 
autonomous,  self-reliant  revolutions  icithin 
countries,  not  liberation  by  the  Chinese.  No- 
where In  these  statments  can  one  find  evi- 
dence of  Chinese  intentions  to  expand,  in- 
vade, or  conquer. 

solution? 
V.S.  military  policy  believed  self-defeating 
The  dissenters  agree  with   many  veteran 
news  reporters  and  U.S.  volunteers  in  Viet- 
nam who  believe  more  people  are  joining  the 
NXJ".  due  to  U.S.  military  operaUons  and 
policy  in  the  south.  They  believe  that  by  sup- 
porting a  corrupt,  unpopular  regime  which 
has  done  little  to  help  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  dropping  millions  of  tons  of  bombs, 
napalm,  and  toxic  chemicals,  by  destroying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  by 
defoliation   and   razing   operations,   by^  up- 
rooting  whole   villages  from  their  ancestral 
homes,    by    creating    millions    of    refugees 
(thousands  being  burned  and  maimed),  the 
U.S.  is  carrying   on  a  self-defeating  policy. 
You  cannot  "win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people"  this  way! 

The  people  of  the  north  have  rallied  to  the 
side  of  the  Hanoi  government  since  U.S. 
bombing  started;  observers  visiting  there 
say  Hanoi,  having  the  support  of  the  people, 
has  armed  the  peasants — something  an  un- 
popular government  such  as  that  In  Saigon, 
could  never  do! 

Traditionally,  Vletntimese  have  felt  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Chinese  due  to  historical 
background;  U.S.  bombing  of  the  north  has 
made  a  reluctant  Hanoi  more  dependent  on 
China  for  support  than  It  ever  was. 

If  the  U.S.  fears  an  international  com- 
munist conspiracy,  why  is  it  carrying  out  a 
policy  which  only  brings  the  communist 
world  closer  together? 

Military  victory? 
Some  Americans  are  calling  for  a  military 
victory  In  Vietnam.  The  dissenters  ask.  What 


will  i\  military  solution  mean?  Will  the  U.S. 
have  to  destroy  the  very  people  It  says  it  is 
protecting  to  gain  such  a  victory?  Will  the 
U.S.  h:\ve  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  In 
pursuit  of  a  military  solution?  Will  the  U.S. 
have  to  indefinitely  occupy  Vietnam  mili- 
tarily to  keep  the  Saigon  government  in 
J)  owe;? 

\  Washington  Po.«t  editorial  of  October  17, 
1987  stated,  "civilian  casualties  are  running 
upward.s  of  100.000  a  year  .  .  .  Some  50.000 
new  refugees  a  month  are  being  generated 
and  the  estimate  of  the  refugee  total  is 
4  million— a  full  qu.trter  of  the  country's 
populitlon."  Official  sources  estimate  2  mil- 
lion refugees.  Whatever  the  number,  it  is  a 
deplorable  situation.  Roger  Hlllsman,  for- 
mer Ur.der  Secretary  of  State  under  Ken- 
nedy, said,  "We  must  honestly  face  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  Vietcong  terrorism  that  drove 
the  refugees  from  their  ancestoral  homes  to 
the  cities  and  towns  ...  It  was  American 
and  Vietnamese  bombing  and  shelling." 

The  dissenters  say  there  is  no  solution 
in  a  military  "victory" — only  more  hatred  for 
Americans  by  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  are 
in  ever  greater  numbers  losing  their  homes 
and  families  because  of  American  military 
oi>erations. 

Withdrawal? 

For  those  who  say  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
withdraw  because  the  result  would  be  a 
blood  bath  of  reprisals  against  those  whom 
we  have  been  supporting,  the  dissenters  ask, 
•■\Vhat  is  occurring  now  ii  it  isn't  an  ever- 
growing  blood   bath?" 

The  dissenters  feel  that  the  U.S.  would  not 
lose  face  by  admitting  that  intervention  in 
Vietnam  has  been  a  mistake,  but  would  gain 
the  respect  of  world  opinion  which  Is  so 
heavily  against  it  now. 

They  maintain  that  a  carefully  planned 
phased  military  withdrawal  by  the  U.S.  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned.  Some  type 
of  International  supervision  could  replace 
U.S.  military  forces  zo  guard  against  reprisals. 
Provisions  could  be  made  for  those  who  wish 
to  reside  in  the  U.S.  The  dissenters  claim 
this  would  result  In  far  less  death  and  de- 
struction, for  U.S.  actions  are  creating  more 
problems  for  Vietnam  tlian  they  are  solving. 
What  the  United  States  has  not  done  ip  end 
the  conflict 

U.S.  policy  makers  have  said  that  the  Hanoi 
government  has  never  shown  interest  in 
talking  peace  but  the  facts  are  that  Hanoi 
has  been  willing  to  meet  with  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  the  past.  In  1964.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  ;rhant  set  up  a  meeting  in  Rangoon, 
Burma,  to  which  the  Hanoi  government  was 
willing  to  send  representatives  but  the  U.S. 
was  not. 

Another  meeting  was  planned  for  Decem- 
ber 1966  In  Warsaw,  Poland,  to  which  Hanoi 
had  agreed  to  send  representatives;  but  just 
days  before  the  meeting  was  to  take  place, 
the  U.S.  escalated  the  war,  bombing  resi- 
dential areas  of  Hanoi  for  the  first  time. 
Hanoi,  accusing  the  U.S.  of  bad  faith,  can- 
celled the  meeting.  The  dissenters  ask,  "Why 
did  the  U.S.  escalate  their  military  actions 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  settling  the  con- 
flict through  negotiations?" 

Three  scholars.  Schurmann,  Scott,  and 
Zelnick  have  written  a  book  called  the  "Poli- 
tics of  Escalation  in  Vietnam"  which  cites 
nine  critical  periods  in  the  course  of  the  war 
In  which  opportunities  were  broken  off  by 
U.S.  actions,  mostly  in  the  form  of  military 
escalation. 

The  U.S.  has  not  been  willing  uncondi- 
tionally to  stop  bombing  the  north  to  see  If 
peace  talks  would  begin  as  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment has  indicated  they  could.  Instead 
of  taking  this  chance,  the  U.S.  is  pursuing 
a  course  that  stands  far  less  chance  of  stop- 
ping the  bloodshed. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  U.S.  has  not 
been  willing  to  recognize  and  deal  directly 
with  the  fore*  It  Is  mainly  fighting — the 
Ni.P. 


By  pursuing  Its  present  course  of  military 
escalation,  the  U.S.  is  in  for  a  long,  increas- 
ingly costlier  war^(l)  where  trying  to  solve 
a  political  problem  by  a  military  means  will 
bring  no  real  solution,  (2)  where  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  an  endless  land  war  in  Asia 
developing,  and  (3)  where  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  nuclear  holocaust! 

The  dissenters  are  shocked  and  dismayed 
at  the  moral  decay  inherent  in  our  military 
presence  in  Vietnam,  a  decay  which  is  alarm- 
ingly evident  on  all  sides.  Our  own  boys  are 
being  killed  in  great  numbers  for  a  cause 
many  cannot  understand.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  innocent  people  have  been 
killed  and  maimed  by  oiu-  military  actions 
in  Vietnam.  Surely  we  need  not  prove  that 
we  are  the  wealthiest  and  greatest  military 
power  in  history.  We  need  to  prove  our  faith 
in  mankind  and  our  own  moral  fiber  by 
positive  economic  leadership  and  the  will  to 
settle  differences  without  killing.  No  other 
course  can  possibly  be  contemplated  in  this 
evolutionary  nuclear  age. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SENATORIAL  STANDARDS  OP 
CONDUCT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  266,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  996, 
Senate  Resolution  266,  a  resolution  to 
provide  standards  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  a  previous  order,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
liending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
266. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  266. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] be  listed  as  coauthors  of  Senate 
Resolution  266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  make  the  point  that  I  made  to 
some  extent  on  Friday,  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution  was  released, 
that  we  were  not  undertaking  to  write 
a  police  code  or  any  other  kind  of  a  code. 


Rather,  the  resolution  proprscs  certain 
standards  of  conduct  and  regulations  re- 
garding  the   conduct   of   Senators   and 
their  staffs  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  those  members  of  the 
staff  who  are  in  more  strategic  positions. 
Senators,  as  well  as  the  staff  members 
who  are  selected  by  the  Senators,  are 
thought  to  be  at  least  responsible  people 
by  their  constituents  or  they  would  not 
be  here.  I  think  a  Senators  selection  of  a 
staff  carries  the  stamp  of  approval  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  himself  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  staff. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  anyone  to  pro- 
pose that  we  adopt  these  standards  and 
regulations.  It  is  an  attempt  to  regulate 
and  set  out  in  writing  some  of  the  regu- 
lations and  standards  that  we  thought 
should  apply  to  the  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  even  the  business 
of  a  Senator's  office. 

We  tried  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
to  cover  the  responsibihty  of  Senators 
with  respect  to  staff  matters.  We  tned  to 
avoid  disturbing  that  relationship  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  responsibility  that  does 
exist  between  a  Senator  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  does  a  mem- 
ber of  our  select  committee  how  much 
a  Senator  is  dependent  upon  his  staff 
and  the  large  volume  of  work  that  must 
be  done.  I  yield  to  no  other  Senator  in 
my  appreciation  for  my  personal  stati 
and  its  members.  I  not  only  have  great 
confidence  in  them,  but  I  also  look  upon 
them  and  feel  about  them  as  I  do  about 
personal  friends.  I  also  feel  that  way 
about  the  Senate  staff  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know. 

I  emphasize  that  fact  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  so  that  anything 
that  is  said  hereafter  will  be  certain  to 
be  fully  understood. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  is  now  al- 
most 200  years  old.  and  it  has  not  here- 
tofore had  any  existing  written  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  It  has.  nevertheless,  been 
able  to  police  itself  rather  well  m  a  way 
and  has  been  able  to  meet  the  problems 
as  they  arose  under  standards  that  were 
found  to  be  generally  acceptable  at  the 

time.  ,         ., 

We  do  not  pretend  to  displace  those 
backgrounds  of  precedents  concerning 
standards  and  trust  and  the  fiduciary 
relationship  of  the  Senate  with  the  peo- 
ple and  a  Senator's  obligations. 

We  do  not  try  to  write  a  full  code 
of  regulations.  However,  we  do  set  forth 
in  the  very  beginning  that  our  effort  is 
merely  to  add  rules  and  not  to  replace 
that  great  body  of  unwritten  but  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  that  will,  of 
course,  continue  in  effect. 

We  propose  to  complement  those 
standards  and,  so  far  as  these  rules  go, 
a  great  many  of  them  relate  to  problems 
that  have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  tre- 
mendously increased  cost  of  holding  of- 
fice the  cost  that  goes  with  attenJing 
to  the  regular  duties,  the  semiofficial 
duties,  the  semipublic  duties  and  also 
the  tremendous  cost  involved  m  cam- 
paigns for  reelection.  ....  ^  T  11 
I  have  some  figures,  to  which  I  win 
refer  later,  which  underscore  with  em- 
phasis that  amount. 
In  a  sort  of  preamble  to  these  rules. 


we  point  out  with  pride  that  public  office 
is  a  pubhc  trust.  Not  many  months  ago,  I 
delivered  a  speech  to  a  group  of  fine 
vount:  people,  in  which  1  brought  out  that 
point.  One  fine  young  man  afterward 
said  "What  do  you  mean,  'public  trust  ? 
He  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  heard  this  explained  or  gone 
into  or  emphasized— not  sufficiently, 
anywav.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  unsettled  conditions  in  these 
times  is  that  we  have  not  emphasized 
this  fact  sufficiently. 

So  by  this  language  we  reaffiim  the 
idea  that  has  come  down  throughout  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation,  that  pubhc 
office  is  still  a  public  trust,  It  is  a  rule 
a  guide  to  conduct  as  an  officer;  and  it 
has  been  the  rule  and  puide  in  our  writ- 
ing these  proposed  additional  rules  of  the 
senate.  I  beUeve  if  we  consider  them  in 
the  light  of  our  background,  we  ^vill  un- 
derstand them  better  and  will  be  able  to 
live  up  to  them  easier. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  code  proposes  o  penalty  or 
a  sanction  or  a  sentence  for  yiplation. 
The  reason  for  that  is  simple.  Phe  rule 
carries  with  it  the  situation  under  which 
it  would  be  enforced  if  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  these  rules.  Put  in  .simple  lan- 
guage. It  would  be  a  possible  ground  for 
consideration  of  the  censure  or  other  rep- 
rimand of  a  Senator,  or  even  for  his 
expulsion.  I  judge  that  in  the  case  of 
minor  violations,  it  will  be  well  under- 
stood that  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  correct  the  situation  would  be  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  things  a  willful 
violation  of  the  rule  would  natui^Uy  be 
considered,  but  if  it  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  being  a  matter  that  could 
be  considered  by  this  body,  whether  or 
not  it  was  controlling,  would  depend  up- 
on the  facts  in  the  proposed  reprunand. 
censure,  or  even  expulsion  of  a  Senator. 

As  to  a  staff  member,  it  would  certainly 
make  him  ineligible  to  receive  further 
compensation  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Senate.  A  very  ordinary  resolution  to 
that  effect  would  control. 

I  would  thmk  that  most  of  these  viola- 
tions that  would  come  along  would  be 
minor,  and  more  or  less  an  omission 
rather  than  a  commission,  and  that 
when  called  on  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  full  faith  correction  by  the 
Senator  or  staff  member  involved.  Cer- 
tainly a  willful  violation  would  be  cv-r- 
dence  in  any  proceeding  involvmg  the 
conduct  of  a  Senator. 

In  'joing  into  these  different  proposed 
rule;  the  committee  approached  the 
raatVer  in  this  way.  What  is  the  problem 
in  this  field?  What  is  the  problem  con- 
nected v.-ith  this  subject  matter? 

I  was  trying  to  state  the  problem 
generally  and  then  pive  the  considera- 
tions that  were  weighed  by  the  commit- 
tee the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  an  adequate  remedy,  and 
something  about  how  the  rule  would  op- 
erate. As  a  part  of  the  legislative  history, 
I  shall  have  some  prepared  remarks  to 
make  later,  but  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
these  matters  from  the  standpoint  I  have 
already  outhned. 
With  respect  to,  "What  was  the  prob- 


lem"' the  first  mle  applies  to  outside 
business.  This  is  found  on  page  2  of  the 
resolution,  proposed  rule  XIA.  and  is 
covered  on  page  6  of  the  report. 

With  respect  to  outside  business,  the 
financial  or  professional  activity  or  tm- 
ployment  by  officers  or  employees,  the 
problem  there  is.  What  kmd  of  outside 
business,  if  any.  financial  or  professional 
activity  is  going  to  be  allowed  officers  or 
cmplovecs  of  the  Senate,  and.  What  will 
l5c  the  regulations  that  will  pertain 
i  hereto.  ,      , 

( )ne  of  the  simplest  things  to  be  done 
would  be  to  provide  that  they  should  not 
have  any  outside  employment  of  any  kind 
or  anv  outside  activities  of  any  kind.  This 
wouM  be  a  very  harsh  rule,  indeed.  It 
v.ould  preclude  one  from  continuing  any 
activity  he  liad  when  he  accepted  the 
employment  and  some  of  these  employ- 
ments are  temporary,  based  on  control  of 
the  Senate.  Certainly,  the  tenure  of  a 
Senator  himself  is  uncertain.  The  Sena- 
tor could  not  pet  the  caliber  of  men  he 
needs  to  take  top  positions  on  his  staff. 
They  could  not  continue  the  livelihood 
of  some  men.  and  in  certain  businesses 
the  activities  do  not  conflict  with  duties. 
We   found   that   many   Senators   had 
part-time  emplo:  ee;  and  employees  back 
in  their  States.  These  are  people  who  go 
into  trouble  spots  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  regard  to  constituents. 
That  was  another  reason  why  we  could 
not  impose  simply  total  prohibition,  but 
at  the  Same  time  the  evidence  was  over- 
whelming   that    these    things    lead    to 
trouble,  embarrassment,   and  reflection 
on  the  Senate.  There  had  been  an  out- 
standing case  here  in  the  Senate  within 
the  last  few  years. 

After  they  have  gone  so  far  and  so 
long,  their  actions  reflect  on  all  of  us.  It 
all  reflects  on  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  upon  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
By  the  way,  we  found  that  the  Senate 
now  has  more  than  3,000  employees— 
that  is,  the  Senate  directly  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senators'  staffs.  The  number 
was  but  a  few  liundred  not  many  years 
ago.  So  the  complexity  of  our  activity 
demonstrates  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
re-'ulation.  The  regulation  that  is  jjro- 
posed  will  apply,  though,  only  to  about 
600  employees,  so  far  as  the  making  of 
reports  is  concerned. 

Finally,  we  seek  to  leave  to  Senators 
the  determination  of  the  obligations 
of  their  staff  members,  ."^o  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  close  relationship  and  affinity 
that  should  exist  between  a  staff  mem- 
ber and  the  Senator  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed. Further,  we  have  tried  to  leave 
the  clear  responsibility  upon  the  Senator 

himself.  ,        , 

So  we  have  written  a  very  simple  rule 
and  have  then  provided  for  its  enforce- 
ment: 

1.  No  officer  or  employee  v.  hose  salary  is 
pjiid  by  the  Senate— 

As  I  have  said,  that  applies  to  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  or  to  a  Senator- 
may   engage   in   any   business,   financial,   or 
professional  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless— 

(a)  the  activitv  or  employment  Is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

(b)  he  has  reported  in  writing  the  actlv- 
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Ity  or  employment  to  and  has  received  per- 
mission from  the  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
officer  of  the  Senate  charged  with  supervision 
of  the  officer  or  employee  by  this  rule. 

In  other  words,  the  responsibility  is 
placed  on  the  employee  to  disclose  fully 
to  his  eitiployer  what  business,  financial, 
professional  activity,  or  employment  for 
compensation  he  has  at  that  time,  and 
also  the  responsibility  to  disclose  any 
after-acquired  business,  financial,  pro- 
fessional activity,  or  employment  for 
compensation  or  b'ain  that  he  may  have. 
It  is  his  duty  to  disclose  all  of  that  in 
writing  to  the  Senator,  or  to  the  official 
of  this  body  who  is  responsible  for  em- 
ploying those  who  work  for  the  Senate 
itself.  The  employee  has  to  make  a  judg- 
ment and  then  set  it  down  in  writing,  all 
of  these  activities  and  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  they  are  consistent  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  his  duties. 
Then,  aftw  that  is  done,  the  Senator 
himaelf  must  make  a  judgment.  There  is 
no  particular  penalty  involved.  It  is  not 
spelled  out.  But  the  Senator  must  make 
a  judgment  from  the  facts  presented  to 
him  whether  the  activities  arc  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  That 
brings  everything  out  in  the  open,  mak- 
ing a  judgment  on  both  men  which  they 
will  have  to  live  with  later. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will. the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  an  employee  is  expected 
to  repoft  all  outside  activities  that  bring 
him  in  any  income,  whether  they  can  be 
regarded  as  being  inconsistent  with  his 
duties  or  not;  and  having  reported  them 
to  his  employer,  the  employer  and  he 
would  have  occasion  to  look  at  the  report 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  conflict  of 
interest  or  any  impropriety  of  a  per.son 
being  engaged  in  a  particular  business? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  stating  it.  The  spirit  of  the  rule  is  that 
all  activities  of  a  prospective  staff  mem- 
ber will  be  disclosed  to  a  Senator  in  writ- 
ing, as  to  what  those  activities  are,  the 
businesses  engaged  in.  whether  the  staff 
member  has  any  professional  activities, 
such  as  practicing  law,  or  being  a  writer. 
Then  the  Senator  would  necessarily  have 
to  make  a  judgment  on  that  and  if  there 
was  any  disagreement  between  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  staff  member,  the  staff 
member  would  have  to  drop  those  ac- 
tivities or  he  would  not  be  employed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  in  some  cases  there  may  be  sit- 
uations where  the  person  had  a  small 
business  prior  to  coming  into  the  Gov- 
ernment and  he  has  made  arrangements 
with  others  to  take  care  of  the  details  of 
that  business.  In  the  event  that  this  per- 
son is  hired  as  a  full-time  employee  and 
he  still  has  that  full-time  business,  what 
would  the  committees  recommendation 
be  in  that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter fully  to  clarify.  We  did  not  spell  it 
out  any  further  than  we  did.  The  Sena- 
tor himself  will  have  to  make  that  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  activities  or  prior 
employment  would  render  a  mans  work 
for  the  Senate  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  The  Senator  has 
to  act  on  that,  because  the  report  is  be- 
fore him  in  writing,  the  man  is  applying 


as  a  prospective  employee,  and  if  he  does 
not  fully  disclose  his  activities  in  the  re- 
port and  it  comes  up  later  and  the  Sena- 
tor has  reason  to  have  acted  on  what  he 
had  in  the  report  before  him,  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  judgment.  It  is  just  a 
regulation  to  that  extent.  It  does  not  try 
to  put  the  idea  of  employing  a  staff  mem- 
ber such  as  we  would  a  laborer  in  the 
labor  market.  It  cannot  be  done  that 
vvay. 

We  had  the  idea  of  putting  in  this  reg- 
ulation to  that  extent.  We  had  to  de- 
signate those  who  would  be  responsible, 
and  a  Senator  is  responsible  for  his  o.vn 
staff  members,  of  course.  If  a  Senator  is 
chairman  of  a  committee,  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  committee  staff  members.  We 
put  that  in  heve.  Some  of  t!he  commit- 
tees, of  course,  are  very  large.  We  pro- 
vide that  if  a  subcommittee  is  operating 
on  funds  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Senate,  then  the  subcommittee  chairman 
would  be  responsible  lor  his  staff  mem- 
bers. We  are  not  particularly  wedded  to 
that  point,  but  we  thought  it  was  fair  to 
chairmen  of  such  .■subcommittees.  There- 
fore, the  regulation  tries  to  bring  out  the 
facts  to  start  with,  and  tries  to  get  a 
judgment  out  of  Senators. 

It  is  an  insurance  to  the  Senate.  Let 
me  illustrate:  the  minority  leader  or  the 
majority  leader  may  wish  to  bring  a  man 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Senate.  They 
v,K)uld  be  responsible  for  making  a  judg- 
ment beforehand  about  such  a  man's 
outside  activities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  rule  goes  to  the  dis- 
closure, that  the  rule  does  not  seek  to 
limit  in  any  respect  the  extent  of  the 
outside  activities  of  an  employee?  But. 
as  I  understand  it — correctly,  I  hope — it 
is  where  something  of  an  unwritten  rule 
comes  into  effect,  that  a  Senator  should 
perhaps  consider  vvhether  an  employee 
can  properly  discharge  the  functions  of 
his  office,  or  the  responsibility  he  owes 
to  a  committee,  if  his  activities  are  such 
that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
over  and  beyond  the  time  available  to 
work  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct:  yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thus  far.  let 
me  .«ay,  I  have  never  inquired  of  staff 
members  on  the  committee,  on  one  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  chairman,  for 
example,  just  what  they  do  with  their 
time  after  they  have  done  a  day's  work 
for  the  Senate,  as  long  as  they  do  a  full 
day's  work  in  the  Senate.  The  rule,  as 
I  understand  it.  would  impose  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  committee  ehairman  to  do 
something  about  what  the  people  are  do- 
ing to  advance  their  private  accoimts 
when  they  are  not  working  on  Senate 
time — that  is,  after  the  office  closes  for 
the  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  policing 
everyone  all  the  time,  'out  there  is  im- 
posed on  a  Senator  as  chairrtian  of  a 
committee — the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
a?  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
for  example^ — a  general  obligation  to 
have  the  reports  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion and  to  make  judgments  on  them. 
That  would  have  to  be  supplemented 
whenever  new  activities  occurred,  and 
the  Senator  would  have  to  pass  on  them. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 


impose  two  responsibilities  on  the  com- 
mittee chairman:  One,  to  decide  whether 
there  was  any  conflict  of  interest  and, 
two,  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  a  per- 
son with  that  much  outside  activity 
could  be  devoting  a  proper  amomit  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  assigned  work 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would 
have  to  make  a  judgment  on  that.  There 
is  no  way  that  I  know  of  where  the 
Senator  would  be  held  to  a  microscopic 
responsibility  in  this,  but  he  would  have 
a  general  obligation  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  would  change  the  atmosphere 
as  to  some  of  the  cases  we  have  had 
happen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  rule  being  proposed — and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it — will,  for  the  future, 
impose  on  both  Senators  and  on  commit- 
tee chairmen  what  has  not  been  regarded 
as  their  responsibility  to  this  point;  that 
is,  it  would  seem  to  put  the  burden  on 
Senators  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  or 
not  an  employee  whose  principal  activi- 
ties involved  outside  woik,  who  has  irl 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  for  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  staff,  but  who  is  devot- 
ing most  of  his  time  to  his  private  busi- 
ness, should  serve  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  so  many  employees  now.  more  than 
3,000  of  them,  and  so  much  is  going  on, 
that  they  can  get  into  or  be  in,  that  it 
was  thought  there  had  to  be  some  respon- 
sibility assigned  to  whoever  signs  the 
vouchers. 

We  on  the  part  of  the  committee  oo 
not  want  to  convert  this  into  a  snooping 
expedition,  acting  that  way  all  the  time, 
or  destroy  the  relationship  betv.-een  the 
Senator  and  his  staff;  so  the  committee 
devised  this  rule,  which  would  put  the 
responsibility  on  the  staff  member  to 
bring  in  the  facts  and  the  Senator  would 
make  the  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
committee  has  served  the  Senate  Vv-ell  in 
this  regard.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  the  employee's  outside  activities  might 
tend  to  affect  his  recommendations  or  his 
suggestions  to  the  chairman  or  a  Senator. 
If  there  is  some  outside  business  that 
might  color  his  judgment,  it  would  be 
well  that  we  know  about  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  worthwhile  rule. 

'  Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  and  the  Senator 
would  make  his  judgment  on  it,  and  the 
Senate  could  look  to  the  Senator  when 
the  matter  came  up,  not  to  try  to  punish, 
but  to  state  that  here  is  the  set  of  facts 
and  here  is  its  responsibilities  under  the 
rule. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  to  eveiy 
Senator  who  wants  me  to  yield.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  let  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  proceed,  or 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Alphabetically,  is  all  right. 
Mr,  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  always  in  order.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  doing  the  best  it  could 
with  an  almost  impossible  assignment. 

Is  there  any  limit  as  to  what  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  might  earn,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remuneration  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  consent  of  his  adviser? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  we  did  not  put  a 


ceiling  on  it.  That  is  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator,  as  I  say. 

Ml  AIKEN.  However,  if  he.  the  em- 
ployee, is  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$15  000  a  year  or  more,  he  is  required  to 
make  a  confidential  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  his  earnings  or  in- 

Mr'  STENNIS.  Yes:  that  is  correct 
Mr!  AIKEN.  If  he  were  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $14,000  and  earned  $35,000 
a  year  outside  working  hours  ^  the  Sen- 
ate, he  would  not  have  to  report  that.  Is 

^'^Mt'^^sSenNIS.  He  would  not  have  to 
make  a  report:  that  is  true.  We  used  that 
S^ount  as  the  cutoff  sPot  But  the  Sen- 
ator would  still  have  to  make  a  judgment 
on  these  matters  and  have  to  assume 
that  responsibility  when  the  staff  mem- 
ber was  initially  employed. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  will  go  along  with  that, 
but  I 'will  say  that  Senators  have  a  con- 
siderable responsibUity  with  what  they 
have  at  the  present  time  without  super- 
vising   the    personal    affairs    of    their 

^"s'SSg  of  senators.  I  notice  that  a 
Senator  may  not  receive  a  gift  in  tne 
aggregate  amount  of  $50  or  more  from 
any  sfngle  source  except  a  ft  from  ^- 
spouse,  child,  or  parent.  Is  theie  any 
thing  to  prohibit  a  Senator's  spouse  f lom 
receiving  a  gift  of,  let  us  say,  a  refngera- 
o?  or  a'tellvision  set  or  someth  .g    ha 
might  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^^O"  . 
S  he  responsible  for  all  the  activities  of 

^''mTsTENNIS.  no:  we  did  not  go  into 
the  field  of  the  spouse  at  all.  It  is  in- 
volved incidentally  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  regarding  the  income  tax  re- 
tm-n  if  it  be  a  joint  retmn.  We  did  not 
Slthat^^^had  any  direct  jurisdiction 
over  the  spouse.  Now,  that  fri  come  up 
as  a  matter  of  fact  and  proof  with  lefer- 
ence  to  a  case.  .    ,. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  does  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  spouse? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one, unless  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
might  have  a  special  rule  of  his  own.  We 
did  not  try  to  reach  that  far. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  understand  why. 

One  other  question,  and  then  I  am 

through.  A  Senator  is  i-eQ^^'^^^f /^f '5 
the  amount  of  his  professional  fees— i 
suppose  this  applies  to  lawyers-the 
amount  or  value  and  source  of  each  fee 
or  compensation  of  $1,000  or  more  le- 
ceived  bVhim  during  the  precedmg  year 
from  a  client  for  legal  service. 

The  $1,000  figure  intrigues  me.  -Would 
he  have  to  report  several  $995  legal  fees? 
Mr  STENNIS.  No;  not  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule.  That  is  the  cutoff 
level  in  making  the  lepoit.  If  he  beiongs 
to  a  law  firm,  there  are  a  great  many 
fees  that  would  be  involved,  in  tne 
amount  of  $50,  $100,  $200,  and  on  up. 
We  decided  that  we  were  really  dis- 
criminating there  when  we  selected  law 
vers  to  make  the  report,  but  we  passed  a 

^\lv  AIKEN.  If  a  member  of  a  large, 
reputable,  well-known  law  firm  charged 
a  f^  of  less  than  $1,000,  that  would  be 
unusual,  anyway. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Down  where  I  live,  no. 
it  would  not  be  unusual,  if  it  were  less 
than  $1,000. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  said  m  the  begin- 
ning, I  am  sure  the  committee  did  the 
best  it  could  with  an  almost  Impossible 

^1Jfr'"sTENNIS.  Most  fees  would  run 
more"  than  $1,000  for  handling  major 
matters,  where  a  Senator  would  be  in- 
volved in  them. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Most  Senators  will  be  con- 
scientious in  following  the  rules.  Once  in 
av  hilc.  perhaps,  there  would  be  one  who 
would  not  be  as  conscientious  as  the 
maiaritv.  But  I  think  tne  committee  has 
done  the  best  it  could  with  its  assign- 
ment and  it  could  possibly  do  some  good^ 
Mr  STENNIS.  Well,  we  hope  so.  and 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator, 
too,  and  his  estimation  of  the  •'^ituation_ 

Mr.    AIKEN.   We    just   cannot    make 
evervbodv  honest  by  law. 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  certainly  agree  \ath 

the  Senator.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a 

group  of  criminals,  anyway,  when  we  aie 

dealing  with  100  Sc;iators. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  just  tryinsr  to 

have  some  rules.  ...in  thP 

Mr,  BURDICK,  Mr.  President.  -.mH  tne 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield. 
Mr  BURDICK.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  concerning  a  850  gift.  Suppose 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  faimeis 
organization  invited  me  to  make  a  speech 
in  North  Dakota  and  sent  me  a  round- 
tri)i  airplane  ticket.  Is  that  an  expense, 
an  honorarium,  or  a  gift? 

Mr  STENNIS.  No:  I  do  not  think  it 
is  an  honorarium,  and  it  is  not  a  gift.  It 
is  purely  reimbursement  for  out-of- 
pocket  money  that  the  Senator  would  pay 
for  the  plane  ticket.  We  do  not  intend  to 
regulate  that  at  all.  That  i.s  just  to  put  a 
man  in  the  place  he  was  in  before  he  left 
here  to  make  the  trip.  .  ,     ,,.       •,. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.  Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  ^ 

Mr    ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  Senators 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  quite  a  few 
Senators  are  members  of  law  firms. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr    ELLENDER.  Suppose  a   Senator 
receives  from  his  law  firm  $2,500  or  $d.000 
a  vear  for  services.  Would  he  have  to 
show  how  he  worked  for  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  So  that  whatever  he 
receives,  whether  he  works  or  not,  he  will 
not  have  to  do  anything  except  account 
for  receiving  the  money? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Whether  he  worked 
for  it  or  whether  he  simply  permitted 
the  use  of  his  name  in  order  to  get  this 
money  makes  no  difference? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  answer  that  in 
this  way:  So  far  as  our  requirement  that 
he  must  report  it  is  concerned,  he  does 
not  have  to  state  how  much  work  was 
involved,  or  explain  what  he  did  or  how 
much  he  did.  We  only  require  him,  under 
this  provision,  to  report  it. 

It  could  later  become  a  question  of  fact, 
and  relevant  to  some  inquiry,  where  the 
question  of  how  much  he  did  would  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  true  situation. 

But  we  are  merely  saying,  "You  must 
run  up  a  flag  here  by  reporting  this. 
Then  the  mformation  will  be  lying  tnere, 
and  if  anything  does  come  up,  at  leasi 


there  will  be  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  begin  collecting  the  fact.s 

It  places  Senators  on  notice  that  there 
is  a  requirement  of  that  kind  for  major 
representation.  I  would  not  think  of  to  - 
ing  to  outlaw  the  practice  of  law  just 
because  a  man  is  in  the  Senate:  but  x^e 
did  think  there  .should  be  .some  regula- 
Uon  of  it.  and  this  is  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  regulation.  -       •-,■.. 

Mr  ELLENDER,  As  to  fiUng  the  hst 
of  the  assets  that  a  Senator  has.  suppose 
a  Senator  came  into  the  Senate,  let  us 
sav  as  I  did.  31  years  ago.  having  bought 
propertv  lor  $10,000.  and  that  pro,«rty 
is  now  worth  $500,000.  How  would  he 
have  to  report  that^  The  amount  he  paid 
is  only  SI 0.000, 

Mr    STENNIS,  That  is  right. 
Mr"  ELLENDER.  And  it  has  grown  in 
vaine  o'  (»■  ?,0  vcar.s.  to  where  today  it  is 
worth  8500,000.  How  would  that  have  to 

^'^Mr'"' STENNIS.  The  Senator  lists 
whether  or  not  it  is  $10,000  or  more.  It«ms 
worth  $10,000  and  more  are  the  oni> 
ones  that  have  to  be  reported  under  this 
rSrement.  If  it  is  a  certain  Piece  of 
real  estate,  say  Black  Acre,  as  they  used 
[o  refer  to  examples  in  the  law  books  as 
Black  Acre  increases  in  value,  at  the 
point  where  it  becomes,  in  his  Judgment 
worth  more  than  $10,000.  the  Senator 
would  have  to  report  it. 

Thereafter,  the  Senator  would  not  hav  e 
to  ieix>rt  any  more-just  at  SIO.OOO  or 
above,  under  this  imle. 

Mr   ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand, 
then   that  when  a  report  is  made  by  a 
senator,  no  matter  what  the  Property 
cost  him,  lie  must  more  or  less  state  the 
market  value  at  the  time  he  makes  his 
report?  Is  that  not  what  it  amounts  to? 
Mr  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
senator  to  read  the  provision  carefully. 
It  just  requires  the  reporting  of  the  iden- 
tity of  items  of  real  estate  or  persona 
property   having  a   value  of   ^10.000  or 
'mo  e-Senators   do   not   have   to   state 
what  it  is  worth-which  they  owned  at 
anv  time  during  the  preceding  year. 

So  as  to  the  piece  of  land  in  question 
in  the  vear  following  the  year  that  it 
reached,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  senator,  a  value  of  $10,000,  he  should 
renort  it  But  all  the  Senator  has  to  do 
Is  Sort  it  as  being  worth  $10,000  or 

more.  .     ^.        ,. 

There  is  the  lead.  There  is  the  dis- 
closure. There  is  the  identity  of  each 
interest  that  he  has.  It  is  not  hidebound^ 
It  is  not  an  effort  to  strip  him  and  force 
him  to  disclose  everj'thing  he  owns  m 
the  world:  but  it  is  a  guideline. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
in  his  State  and  my  State  we  have  grow- 
ing timber.  Suppose  you  buy  a  httle  piece 
of  timberland  with  $5,000.  That  is  what 
vou  pay  for  it.  If  you  cultivate  it  prop- 
erly, and  just  let  the  timber  grow  it  wi  1 
grow,  and  sometime,  not  too  long  distant 
perhaps,  it  will  be  worth  $10,000.  That 
is  vvhen  a  Senator  would  put  it  down, 
under  this  rule.  When  it  got  to  be  worth 
S20.000.  if  you  did  not  cut  the  tiniber  o. 
sell  it  off,  it  would  still  be  worth  $10,000 
plus-  but  if  you  cut  it  off  systematicalUv . 
vou  iake  away,  every  5  years,  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  growth:  and  there  you  aie^ 
but  you  are  disclosing  the  nature  of  the 
business  you  are  in. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  tissume  that  a 
Senator  owned  property  before  he  took 
his  oath  of  ofQce,  and  he  never  acquired 
any  more  real  estate.  Let  us  say  the  cost 
of  that  property  was  $50,000.  and  today 
that  property  is  worth  $1  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Remember,  he  did 
not  buy  any  the  year  before.  Would  he 
have  to  report  it  as  being  worth  $1  mil- 
lion, or  $50,000? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  think  in  the  first 
year  the  Senator  is  in  the  Senate,  and  he 
makes  a  report  for  that  year,  he  has  to 
put  down  all  items  of  real  property  or 
personal  property  worth  $10,000  or  more 
in  value  during  that  preceding  year.  It 
makes  no  difference  when  it  acquired 
that  value:  it  had  it  during  that  preced- 
ing year.  This  requirement  is  stated  on 
page  6,  in  subsection  (d).  That  requires 
a  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  all  the 
avenues  of  business  activity  a  Senator 
might  haVe,  without  requiring  that  he 
just  tell  everything  about  all  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  a  Senator  would  have 
to  report  more  or  less  the  market  value 
of  his  property  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  call  attention  to 
lines  12  and  13  on  page  6.  He  must  re- 
port the  identity  of  each  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  of 
$10,000  or  more  which  he  r  Amed  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  if  the  land  is  identi- 
fied as  Black  Acre,  he  would  report  Black 
Acre,  $10,000  or  more,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  the  land  was 
acquired,  not  the  preceding  year,  but  30 
years  before.  What  then? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  if  it  is  worth 
$10,000  or  more  during  the  year  for 
which  the  Senator  is  reporting  it,  he  just 
puts  it  down  at  $10,000  plus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Plus  whatever? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  at  more  than  $10.- 
000.  We  never  did  attempt  to  require 
placing  any  figure  on  it,  above  the 
$10,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator,  he  is  simply  saying 
that  a  Senator  files  a  report  saying,  "The 
following  is  a  list  of  properties  I  own 
which  exceed  $10,000  in  value:  tai  Black 
Acre;  ^b)  100  acres  of  land  in  a  certain 
place:  (c)  500  shares  of  stock  in  i  com- 
pany" and  so  forth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  each  one 
of  those  items  would  be  expected  to  have 
a  value  of  $10,000  or  more.  As  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  saying,  it  does 
not  place  a  burden  on  a  Senator  to  arrive 
at  the  appraisal  of  that  property:  that  is 
between  him  and  the  tax  collector,  to 
worry  about  what  it  is  actually  worth. 
But  as  far  as  the  interest  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  matter  of  reporting  the  property  that 
he  owns,  or  the  interests  he  has,  each  one 
of  which  exceeds  $10,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  correctly  all  the  way  through.  There 
is  no  appraisal  he  has  to  make  on  each 
of  these  items,  except  this:  He  has  to 
make  an  appraisal  to  the  extent  of  saying 


It  is  worth  either  $10,000  or  more,  or  less 
than  $10,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDETR.  Irrespective  of  the 
cost  to  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Irrespective  of  the  cost 
to  him,  and  irrespective  of  the  value 
above  $10,000. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  make  the  further  point  that,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  referring  to  the  example 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  a 
Senator  does  not  even  have  to  say  "500 
shares  of  x  stocks."  He  just  says  "stock 
in  X  company  worth  more  than  $10,000." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  use  the  words: 

The  identity  of  each  Interest  In  real  or  per- 
sonal property  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more- 

We  refer  further  to  fiduciary  relation- 
ship. 

Those  are  excellent  questions.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  our  effort  is  to  obtain  a  disclosure 
of  all  activities  in  which  a  Senator  is 
engaged  and  his  various  interests  if  they 
amount  to  $10,000  or  more.  That  infor- 
mation would  go  on  record  here  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  on  now  to  an- 
other of  the  proposed  rules. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
liabilities?  Do  we  have  to  say  that  we 
owe  X  bank  5100,000.  and  Y  bank  $50,000. 
or  do  we  have  to  say  that  we  owe  more 
than  $10,000  to  banks  A,  B.  and  C? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  page  7.  section  (f) 
reads: 

The  identity  of  each  liability  of  $5,000  or 
more — • 

I  turn  now  to  v?.se  5  of  tfie  resolution, 
proposed  rule  XLIII  entitled,  "Political 
Fund  Activity  by  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees." 

We  were  talking  about  outside  employ- 
ment a  moment  ago.  However,  this  is 
pertinent  to  the  political  fund  activities 
of  officers  and  employees.  This  gets  right 
down  to  the  very  heart  of  a  Senator's  ac- 
tivities because  it  pertains  to  campaign 
fimds.  And  it  gets  dowTi  to  the  matter  of 
any  employee  on  the  Senate  floor  having 
anytiiing  to  do  moneywise  with  the  cam- 
paign of  any  Senator  or  any  prospective 
Senator.  It  prohibits  these  employees 
from  taking  part  in  it.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposal. 

It  reads: 

No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary  Is  paid 
by  the  Senate — 

That  means  officers  of  the  Senate  or 
Senate  employees,  meaning  a  Senator's 
staff  as  well  as  Senate  staff. 

I  continue  to  read : 
whose  salary  Is  paid  by  the  Senate  may  re- 
ceive, solicit,  be  the  custodian  of,  or  dis- 
tribute any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
the  election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  Federal 
office. 

That  proposal  is  rather  farreaching, 
and  it  separates  the  raising  and  distribu- 
tion of  campaign  money  from  members 
of  the  official  staff.  And  it  separates  from 
them  also  tlie  raising  of  campaign  money 
for  a  candidate  for  any  Federal  office. 


referring  to  things  such  as  testimonial 
dinners  or  fund-raising  events  for  the 
President  or  Vice  President  or  prospec- 
tive President  or  prospective  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  minority  party.  It  literally 
removes  these  employees  from  such  ac- 
tivities with  one  exception  that  I  will  em- 
phasize in  a  minute,  and  it  is  a  rather 
far-reaching  rule. 

A  proposal  was  made  not  to  let  the 
staff  members  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  Senator's  reelection.  However,  we 
unanimously  opposed  that  on  the  simple 
ground  that  the  staff  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  operation  and  must  work  up  the 
facts  on  which  the  Senator  acts.  The 
staff  mtist  supply  the  Senator  with  in- 
formation. They  hold  conferences  for 
him  with  people  who  come  to  see  him. 
They  are  a  part  of  his  thinking.  Tliis  has 
to  be  so  considering  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness we  do.  How  could  a  Senator  present 
the  record  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  committees  without 
having  at  least  some  of  the  employees 
help  him  make  that  record  and  present 
it  to  the  people?  So  we  totally  ruled  out 
the  idea  of  prohibiting  staff  members 
from  taking  part  in  the  campaigns  for 
the  nomination  or  renomination  of  Sen- 
ators. Governors  nm  against  Senators, 
incidentally,  and  they  have  their  staff 
members  participate,  and  they  must  have 
them.  They  are  running  on  their  record, 
partly,  too.  So,  I  do  not  say  that  in 
criticism  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotiisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  applaud  the  decision  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  that  regard.  Some  of  these  em- 
ployees have  their  own  jobs  at  stake  in 
that  campaign.  They  are  not  protected 
by  civil  service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  multitudinous 
duties  of  a  Senator  that  I  would  not 
think  of  trj'ing  to  separate  them.  We 
think  people  understand  that. 

There  is  a  question  involved  in  whether 
a  highly  paid  staff  member  shotild  be  out 
raising  money.  That  is  sometimes  done. 
There  are  questions  Involving  other 
services. 

We  decided  that  ought  to  be  prohib- 
ited. We  decided  to  put  this  proposed  rule 
to  the  Senate,  a  rtile  that  would  prohibit 
a  lot  of  things  that  went  on  prior  to  the 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  the  case  that  is 
still  pending  in  court.  I  do  not  name  the 
case  because  I  do  not  think  the  name 
should  be  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  point  that  this  takes  out  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Senator's  personal  staff  member, 
but  it  also  takes  out  any  fund-raising 
activities  by  memljers  of  the  Senate 
committees  with  which  the  Senator  may 
be  connected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  minority,  on  the 
committees  with  which  I  am  connected, 
the  majority  staff  people  outnumber  the 
minority  by  6,  7,  8,  or  10  to  1. 1  think  it  is 
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very  wise  and  proper  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  committees  should  be  foifbidden 
to  be  active  in  the  raising  of  fu^ds  for 
their  friends.  .   i  .w     , 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  ver>'  fine  co^ibu- 
tion  he  has  made  here.  ^^. 
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We  found  that  the  matter  mentioned 
bv  the  Senator  and  other  matters  that 
a-e  well  known  to  everyone  have  been 
abused  a  great  deal. 

We  made  an  exception  in  the  sentence 
beginning  on  line  8  of  page  5. 

I  read  that  sentence: 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  an  as- 
Mstant  to  a  Senator  if  the  assistant,  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  Senator,  receives 
the  funds  solely  to  transmit  them  either  to 
the  candidate  or  to  the  treasurer  of  a  polit- 
ical committer,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
law. 

That  refers  merely  to  mail  coming  in 
with  checks  enclosed  or  to  people  who 
come  by  a  Senator's  office  and  want  to 
leave  a  little  contribution  for  his 
campaign. 

Some  designated  staff  member  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  that  money  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  on  to  the 

This  cuts  pretty  hard  and  hits  rather 
far  A  Senator  may  have  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  who  knows  all  the  Sen- 
ator's friends  in  his  State.  Perhaps  by 
custom,  and  in  a  very  high  mannered 
way  he  has  helped  to  raise  money  and 
bring  in  the  campaign  funds  that  are  so 
essential.  This  proposal  would  put  him 
out  of  business. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congrattdate  the  Sen- 
ator from'  Mississippi  and  the  other 
members  of  his  committee  on  bringing 
this  resolution  before  the  Senator.  In  my 
opinion,  it  makes  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  standards  of  ethics  which 
we  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  comply  with  in  the  future. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Senator's  pre- 
vious work  on  this  subject  was  helpful  to 
the  committee;  I  assure  him  of  that.  We 
took  advantage  of  the  work  he  had  done. 
He  will  find  that  a  good  many  of  these 
lines  originated  in  his  proposed  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 
kind  words.  He  will  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  also 
has  done  fine  work  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  am 
glad  to  bring  that  out  at  this  time.  I  was 
thinking  primarily  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  because  he  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  are  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  his  supplemental  views.  We  believe 
they  are  wise  and  desirable.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  not  in  the  mood  to  propose  amend- 
ments himself,  but  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  would  like  to  bring  such 
amendments  forward.  We  would  like  to 
have  them  printed  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  circulate  them.  May  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi that  the  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing will  not  be  pressed  to  a  vote  today? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  of  course.  The  com- 
mittee wants  the  resolution  to  be  fully 
understood  and  agreed  to  only  after  it 
j^-     is  ftUly  understood.   However,  we  hope 
_JAia.t  there  will  not  be  prolonged  debate. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  accustomed  to  filibustering. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  But  they  know  how  to 
when  it  is  necessary.  I  have  found  that 
out.  They  know  how  to  filibuster  if  they 
think  it  is  necessary. 

>.Ir.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
.shall  comment  on  the  reference  to  me 
made  bv  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  rule  rec- 
ommended. I  made  my  ca.se  for  public 
disclosure  in  committee.  I  have  stated 
my  continuing  iwsition  in  my  separate 
views,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  .shall  adhere 
to  that  position  and  .support  public  dis- 
closure. 

I  .shall  return  now  to  the  i'-.!e  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  an  employee  in 
connection  with  elections.  It  .'ihould  be 
emphasized  that  if  an  employee  perlorms 
what  I  would  term  a  •ininislsrial  act  '— 
simply  the  act,  in  effect,  of  receiving  and 
transferring  a  contribution  to  a  proper 
authority— it  i.s  not  forbidden  by  the  rule. 
But  it  must  be  made  clear  that  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  employee  transfer  the 
contribution  to  the  Senator,  who,  under 
the  law.  must  report,  or  to  a  political 
committee  which,  under  the  law,  must 
report. 

One  problem  connected  with  this  situ- 
ation is  that  of  defects  in  the  present 
Corrupt  Practices  Actr  which  does  not 
require  every  political  committee  to  re- 
port. But  the  Senate  has  passed  a  very 
improved  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  is 
still  languishing  in  the  House.  That  Sen- 
ate version  would  close  the  loopholes.  It 
requires  every  political  committee  and 
every  Senator  to  report  political  contri- 
butions annually,  rather  than  only  when 
the  Senator  becomes  a  candidate. 

It  is  intended  by  the  committee  in  this 
section  dealing  with  employees  that  an 
employee  shall  not  solicit  political  con- 
tributions, that  he  shall  not  distribute 
them,  or  have  their  custody.  An  employee 
can  only,  when  so  designated,  receive 
such  contributions  and  transfer  them  to 
the  Senator  or  a  political  committee, 
both  having  a  duty  to  report  publicly. 

The  proposed  rule  grew  out  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Baker  investigation.  I  recall 
that  when  the  Rules  Committee  finished 
its  work,  I  recommended  its  adoption  at 
that  time.  It  has  been  improved  by  the 
committee.  Its  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
source  of  corruption,  or  possibility  or 
temptation  of  corruption  and  infiuence. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  especially  thank  him  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  for  his  far- 
reaching  contribution,  as  well  as  for  his 
fine  infiuence  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  preparing  these  ^recom- 
mendations. 

The  recommendations  may  look  simple 
on  paper,  but  I  assure  Senators  that  it 
is  difficult  to  put  everything  together 
with  fairness  to  everyone  and  with  fair- 
ness to  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  AU 
of  us  thought  of  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 


tution and  not  as  an  ordinary  corporate 
bodv.  It  is  the  people's  institution. 
I  "thank   the   Senator   again   for   his 

remarks.  ,      •    .,,„ 

I  also  wi.sh  to  thank  with  emphasis  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  the  subject.  We  had 
before  us  the  resolution  he  introduced 
and  what  he  had  said,  and  it  was  indeed 
helpful. 

I  am  «lad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

New  Jersey. 

Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  join  ray  colleagues  m  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  the  Senator  and  his 
committee  for  the  hard  work  they  have 
done  on  this  matter. 

I  have  a  question  at  the  moment  with 
respect  to  this  particular  section,  and  I 
would  be  prateful  for  an  answer  to  it  or 
further  development  of  it. 

How  far  does  this  exception  go?  That 
is  my  question,  really.  Suppose  an  assist- 
ant meets  the  .second  sentence  of  sub- 
.section  1  bv  transmitting  all  the  money 
that  he  gets  cither  to  the  Senator  or  to 
a  committee,  and  in  either  case  it  must 
be  reported.  If  he  does  that,  may  he  be 
an  activ  soUcitor  of  funds? 

Mr  STENNIS.  No.  This  rule  has  been 
drawn  carefully.  It  uses  the  words  Re- 
ceive, solicit,  be  the  custodian  of.  or  dis- 
tribute any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
campaign."  None  of  those  words  is  used 
in  the  exception.  It  just  .says  -receives 
the  funds  solely  to  transmit  them."  And 
he  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  Iris 
Senator.  He  can  only  transmit  them  then 
to  the  Senator,  presumably  as  they  come 
in,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  a  poUtical 
committee. 

Mr  CASE.  So  the  only  exception  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ministerial  act  of  taking 
the  money,  which  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  collecting,  but  which  came  into  his 
hands  as  the  office  head  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
Senator  or  a  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Pre- 
sumablv.  whoever  opens  the  mail  would 
automatically  pass  it  to  his  desk,  and 
then  he  would  transmit  it,  under  this 
clause,  and  that  it  is. 

Mr  CASE.  There  are  people  who  have 
been  associated  with  us  for  years  and 
years— and  with  our  campaigns  for  that 
length  of  time,  too— and  who,  as  the  Sen- 
ator remarked  eariier,  are  as  familiar 
with  the  constituencies  we  represent  as 
we  are.  and  in  many  cases  more  so.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  many  Members  of 
the  Senate,  when  election  time  comes 
around,  to  lift  a  person  from  his  staff, 
eliminate  him  from  the  staff,  and  have 
him  paid  by  a  campaign  committee. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  CASE.  Activity  of  such  a  person, 
when  he  is  not  on  the  Senate  i^ayroU. 
would  not  be  covered  by  this  language.  I 

t fliCG  it 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  We 
could  not  cover  it.  If  he  disassociates 
himself  from  being  a  Senate  employee, 
whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Senate,  he  is 
not  covered  by  this  rule. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  covered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  separate  juris- 
diction. Whenever  they  do  that,  they  are 
no  longer  staff  members. 
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I  believe  that  some  Senators  would 
feel  they  have  to  do  that,  or  want  to  do  It, 
at  least.  But  that  is  a  different  matter. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  wise  rule,  every- 
thing considered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  dealing  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  subject,  in  which 
fine  distinctions  have  to  be  drawn.  He 
and  his  associates  on  the  committee  have 
done  it  very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  accept  the  compliment  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  committee.  We  worked  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  only  item  in  the  en- 
tire set  of  recommendations  that  troubles 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  the 
recommendation  that  has  just  been  un- 
der discussion.  I  can  readily  appreciate 
the  reason  for  it.  I  can  understand  why 
employees  of  the  Senate  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  campaign  activities  and  cer- 
tainly  from  soliciting  funds. 

However,  I  believe  that  a  Senator's  own 
administrative  assistant  in  most  cases 
occupies  a  peculiar  relationship  of  com- 
plete intimacy  with  the  Senator  and  with 
all  his  political  activities. 

Usually  he  is  a  person  of  longstanding 
service  with  the  Senator.  He  almost  in- 
variably comes  from  the  home  State  of 
the  Senator.  In  the  matter  of  soliciting 
funds,  if  any  one  person  were  excepted 
that  person  might  be  the  Senator's  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  If  his  activities 
were  restricted  to  the  State  which  the 
Senator  represents,  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  sufficient  safeguard.  This  matter 
of  having  a  staff  running  around  in  this 
city  or  that  city,  up  in  New  York,  or 
somewhere  else,  soUciting  funds  is  one 
thing;  but  what  is  done  in  the  Senator's 
own  State  is  another  matter. 

For  instance,  my  administrative  as- 
sistant was  for  many  years  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Bridges. 
He  has  been  with  me  ever  since  the  death 
of  Senator  Bridges.  He  knows  New 
Hampshire  as  few  other  people  do.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi 
and  New  Jersey,  and  other  States,  are 
very  generous  and  they  might  even  press 
contributions  on  Senators.  But  New 
Hampshire  Yankees  are  a  little  different 
breed.  A  Senator  s  local  finance  commit- 
tee might  be  made  up  of  bankers,  but 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  a  banker  or 
anyone  else  in  a  given  community  who 
knows  that  John  Jones  regularly  gives 
$25  or  $50  to  a  Senator's  campaign,  when 
requested,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
someone  to  go  to  such  supEwrters  and 
remind  them  of  their  commitment  or 
previous  practice.  Additionally,  bankers 
and  other  business  executives  have 
hmited  time  to  solicit  small  contributions. 
That  is  the  kind  of  legwork  for  which 
one  has  to  depend  on  someone  who 
knows  the  people  and  someone  closely 
associated  with  them.  I  carmot  see  much 
danger  of  scandal  in  proper  conduct  from 
the  activity  of  an  administrative  assist- 
ant confined  to  the  State,  because  what 
he  does  there  is  pretty  well  known.  It  is 
in  the  public  view  and  he  is  dealing  with 


constituents.  I  almost  wish  it  had  been 
possible  to  make  that  a  carefully  couched 
exception.  I  merely  mention  that  point, 
but  it  is  not  a  serious  matter. 

In  my  opinion  the  entire  report  is  an 
excellent  contribution. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  t-hall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  emphafi/ed  a  few  moments  ago  the 
intimacy  and  need  for  those  persons  to 
help  the  Senator  in  his  campaign,  and 
the  record  there  as  far  as  that  went. 

Ho'.vever.  on  the  matter  of  adminis- 
trative assistants,  or  one  of  equal  tenure 
in  his  office,  we  decided  that  the  Senate 
had  better  make  a  new  start  and  handle 
those  matters  in  a  nonofficial  way.  This, 
of  course,  applies  only  to  campaign 
funds;  that  is,  when  the  campaign  is 
more  or  less  in  progress.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  relative  term,  too,  according  to 
State  law,  but  that  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  committee. 

If  r.ny  hardship  is  worked  on  anyone 
we  certainly  regret  it  greatly  but  at 
the  same  time  we  thought,  all  matters 
considered,  we  Fhould  make  a  new  start. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
hi.s  committee  for  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  With  respect  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  happens  after 
the  administrative  assistant  has  been 
off  the  .staff.  Would  he  lose  his  pension 
rights?  For  instance,  I  had  an  assistant 
for  20  vears. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  custom  is,  I  think,  that 
people  are  taken  off  the  staff  for  the 
minimum  amount,  so  that  their  salary 
is  not  being  paid  by  the  Goverrmient, 
but  the  continuity  of  ser\ice  is  main- 
tained. This  is  the  customary  practice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  he  would  not 
lose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  would  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  would  not  lose 
rights  he  had  already  accrued.  When 
the  continuity  picked  up  or  when  he  was 
restored  to  the  staff  I  think  it  would  con- 
tinue to  accrue.  The  time  he  was  off  the 
staff  would  not  be  covered,  of  course,  if 
that  course  were  taken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  would  have  the 
same  rights.  In  4  months,  5  months,  or 
6  months  he  could  come  back  on  the 
staff  with  the  same  rights;  or  has  he 
lost  his  pension  rights? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  he  loses 
his  accrued  rights  such  as  health  and 
insurance  benefits.  During  "  those  4 
months  that  he  was  off  the  staff  he 
would  not  be  covered,  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  his  accrued  rights  toward 
retirement  and  they  would  be  reinstated 
when  he  became  active  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  his  state- 
ment. 


We  all  trust  these  administrative  as- 
sistants. We  think  they  are  fine  people, 
and  they  are.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
jeopardize  their  position  by  taking  them 
off  the  payroll  for  3  months  or  6  months. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  for  the  Senator  him- 
self. I  am  sure  that,  as  a  possibility,  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I 
am  right  about  this.  With  reference  to  a 
Senator's  employees  and  particularly  his 
principal  assistants,  being  exempt  from 
the  Hatch  Act.  is  it  clear  there  is  nothurg 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  comm.it- 
tee  would^preclude  such  assistants  re- 
maining on  a  Senator's  payroll  so  that 
they  would  not  lose  any  time  in  gaining 
retirement;  and  they  still  could  partici- 
pate in  the  Senator's  campaign  in  any 
way  except  raising  money.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  proposed  rule. 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  they  are  taken  out 
of  this  raising  of  money. 

Proposed  rule  XLIII  reads : 

No  ofBcer  or  employee  whose  salary  Is  paid 
by  the  Senate  may  receive,  solicit,  be  cus- 
todian of,  cr  distribute  any  funds — 

And  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about — 

In   connection   u-lth   any   campaign  for   the 
nomination  for  election — ■ 

They  would  be  cut  off  from  that  except 
to  transmit,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

!Ir.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  the  point  em- 
phasized by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  very  well  taken,  because  even 
though  they  may  not  lose  their  retire- 
ment, they  would  delay  their  retirement. 
I  believe  that  almost  any  administrative 
assistant  would  be  unhappy  about  hav- 
ing rethement  interrupted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Second,  the  situation 
has  now  come  to  the  point  where  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  gets  nearly  as 
much  salary  as  a  Senator  does. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  get  in  this 
plug.  I  do  not  care  if  the  Senate  iiisists 
on  our  disclosing  our  worth.  I  am  worth 
so  httle  it  would  not  bother  me.  How- 
ever, I  am  in  no  position  to  take  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  off  the  payroll  and 
pay  him  myself  out  of  any  funds  I  have, 
or  pay  him  during  the  interim  campaign. 

As  I  have  said,  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  soliciting  money  for  the  campaign  is 
the  only  matter  precluded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  that  point.  The  com- 
mittee carefully  avoided  Intruding  on 
the  Senator  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask,  in  order  to  imderstand  better  myself, 
what  the  committee  does  recommend  and 
what  it  does  not  recommend  in  further 
regard  to  the  question  posed  by  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  It 
would  be  my  feeling  that  if  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  did  not  enter  into  the 
collection  of  funds,  as  is  spelled  out  by 
rule  XLin  on  page  5,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  to  suspend 
participation  as  a  particular  employee  oi 
a  Senator  during  the  time  of  a  campaign. 
In  my  case,  that  may  be  some  time,  and 
I  may  not  ever  run  again.  I  may.  I  am  not 
saying  that,  but  assuming  that  the  aver- 
age Senator  will  be  running  again    it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  unjust  and  unfair 
to  an  administrative  assistant  to  expect 
that   he   should   voluntarUy    forgo   the 
benefits    of    normal     remuneration    to 
which  he  would  be  entitled. 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  is  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  is  no  prohibition  on  any 
staff  member  any  time  during  a  cam- 
paign. Their  pay  is  not  to  be  stopped  or 
any  benefits  denied  in  any  way  unless 
they  go  out  and  violate  the  rule  about 
money,  receiving  or  soliciting  funds  for 
an  election;  otherwise,  they  are  free  to 
help  out  with  the  record,  and  the  cam- 
paign, and  to  help  get  up  speeches,  and 
so  forth.  A  Senator  can  go  to  a  coni- 
mittee  staff  member  and  get  his  help 
to  delve  into  the  record  as  to  what  a 
Senator  did  afeout  a  certain  bUl,  or  what 
the  issues  were  on  certain  committee 
votes.  Senators  have  to  have  access  to 
all  of  that.  The  rule  would  not  prohibit 
that.  It  just  takes  him  out  of  fund  rais- 

Mr  C00PER,Mr.  President,  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say  I  mean  to  be  as  mi- 
personal  and  objective  as  I  can.  The  rule 
is  limited  to  the  handling  of  campaign 
money,  to  the  sohcitation  of  such  money 
by  an  employee,  to  its  custody  and  dis- 
tribution all  of  which  is  prohibited.  It 
states  expressly  that  an  employee  may 
receive  funds  only  in  a  ministerial  way, 
merely  to  transmit  funds  to  the  proper 
person,  to  a  Senator  or  a  campaign  com- 
mittee, required  to  report  pubhcly. 

Questions  have  been  asked  as  to  what 
the    committee    would    recommend    on 
specific  situations.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
our  duty  at  this  time  to  prejudge  every 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  a  specific 
question— that  of  the  handling  of  cam- 
paign funds  by  an  employee.  There  is  a 
background— an    actual    situation— the 
Baker  case— which  caused  us  to  recorn- 
mend  the  rule.  We  know,  having  been  m 
politics— all  of  us,  for  many  years— that 
the  use  of  campaign  funds  always  poses 
a  problem.  There  are  loopholes  in  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  the  Senate 
is  now  making  an  effort  to  correct.  We 
have  based  our  recommendations  very 
much  on  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Senate  last  year  when  it  voted  to  amend 
a  new  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  would  say  that  this  question  of  how 
many  employees  are  used  in  a  campaign 
is  one  wexannot  deal  with  now.  It  seems 
to  address  itself  to  the  judgment  and  t^e 
sense  of  propriety  of  each  Senate.  Sp^k- 
ing  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  if  we  turned  our  entire  office 
to  running  a  campaign.  I  believe  there 
are  limits.  But  that  question  is  not  before 
us  at  this  time.  ,  .^    r,       *.  , 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  Heis  about 
ready  to  make  his  remarks  on  the  bUl  as 


a  whole,  and  I  want  to  yield  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  can. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  now  for  a  ques- 

'°Mr  BENNETT.  I  left  the  Chamber  to 
try  and  get  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  If  an  employee  leaves  the  employ 
of  the  Senate  temporarily,  his  benefits, 
under  retirement  and  insurance  policies, 
stop  subiect  to  the  following  exceptions: 
His  retirement  benefits  stop  the  day 
he  leaves.  His  life  insurance  continues  f or 
31  days  and  then  stops.  His  health  and 
accident  insurance  continues  lor  31  days 
after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he 
.stops  But  when  he  returns  to  the  payroll, 
he  can  reinstate  all  of  these  without  any 
penalty.  Thus,  all  he  loses  is  the  coverage 
or  the  benefits  in  the  case  of  retirement, 
the  entire  period  he  is  off.  and  in  the  case 
of  the  insurance,  the  period  minus  the 
grace  period  that  follows  after  his  leav- 

Mr  STENNIS.  Very  good.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  the  added 
information. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missi-ssippi 

yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  first  let  me 
say  that  all  members  of  the  committee 
are  more  than  wUling  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  we  possibly  can.  I  thmk 
those  present  in  the  Chamber  show  an 
interest  which  makes  us  eager  to  try  to 
answer  all  their  questions. 

Mr    LONG   of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  has  done  a  very  fine 
job  I  am  concerned  about  this  particular 
point,  however.  Speaking  from  expen- 
ence  when  a  Senator  runs  for  office  and 
he   is  successful,   he  offers  a   pood  job 
at  least  to  one  person  who  has  helped  him 
get  elected.  That  person  is  the  one  who 
has  been  most  helpful  and  most  instru- 
mental in  getting  him  elected.  Thus,  he 
usually  brings  in  one  person  with  him 
who  knows  the  State  or  the  area  the  Sen- 
ator serves,  and  who  understands  how- 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  and  what  the 
problems  are.  That  one  person  is  usual  y 
the  one  the  Senator  can  trust  and  rely 
upon  the  most.  That  person  is  usually  the 
top  secretary  or  administrative  assistant. 
Then    when  the  Senator  goes  to  cam- 
paign for  office,  that  is  the  one  person 
he  knows  and  needs  the  most. 

Under  this  regulation,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  take  off  the  payroll  the  par- 
ticular person  the  Senator  can  trust  and 
rely  upon  most.  Usually,  if  a  Senator  has 
an  administrative  assistant,  he  has  ex- 
plicit confidence  in  that  administrative 
assistant.  . 

Unless  there  is  .some  abuse  being 
sought  to  overcome  here,  of  which  I  am 
not  aware.  I  really  feel  that  there  should 
be  provision  for  one  person  on  a  Sen- 
ator's staff  to  work  on  a  campaign,  to 
do  anything  in  the  course  of  a  campaign 
that  he  can  do.  whether  to  pay  an  em- 
ployee run  a  sound  truck,  pay  for  a  bill 
at  a  hotel,  or  pay  for  a  radio  or  television 
broadcast.  Of  course,  there  are  ways  that 
this  could  be  overcome,  by  takmg  that 
person  off  the  payroll  and  giving  him 
a  leave  of  absence,  which  the  good,  and 
loyal  employee  would  agree  to.  I  am  sure . 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  in  my  mmd. 


But  I  would  wonder  why  we  would 
want  to  do  that,  because  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  a  Senator  is  going  to  be 
elected  to  pubhc  office,  if  he  is  worthy  to 
serve  again,  he  has  to  have  sameone  upon 
whom  he  can  rely  and  trust  to  get  the  job 
done,  and  that  person  is  usually  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

I  question  whether  disqualifying  the 
administrative  assistant  from  domg  all 
the  things  that  he  is  doing  nowadays, 
and  does  traditionally  in  connection  with 
a  campaign,  from  doing  everj-thmg  with- 
in his  power  to  help  his  boss  win  reelec- 
tion will  achieve  anything  of  merit. 

The     best    administrative     assistants 
usually  quit  if  their  bosses  meet  defeat 
•inyhow  Thev  would  not  work  far  some- 
one else.  That  being  the  case,  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  tliat  the  committee  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  saying  that  one 
person— .iu-st  one— in  an  office  could  be 
the  handvman  or  the  Man  Friday  to  do 
the  job  in  a  campaicn  which  an  admin- 
is-trative  assistant  does  6  years  in  office, 
being    the    jack-of -all-trades,    and   the 
troubleshooter  that  does  almost  anything 
he  can  to  help  his  boss.  Otherwise,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  we  would  impose  an 
additional  burden  on  administrative  as- 
sistants for  no  really  good  reason. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  course  of  a  campaign 
has  done  anything  besides  providing 
loyal  support  for  the  man  who  is  his 
superior  and  his  employer.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  this  would  create  something 
of  a  problem  when  the  Senator  cannot 
use  a  sinelc  employee. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  problem,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  this  Senator,  if  one  employee  m  a 
Senator's  office  could  be  used  to  help  him 
in  his  campaign.  As  we  know,  most  of 
us  have  to  run  for  reelection,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  job. 
if  one  wishes  to  continue  in  office.  He 
has  to   get  organized   and  find  people 
all  over  his  State  and  know  what  they 
will  do  to  help  him  and  what  can  be 
expected  and  where  to  solicit  funds.  It 
is  discouraging,  if  one  is  out  trying  to 
obtain  money  for  his  campaign,  to  go  to 
someone  and  then  get  cursed  out.  It  is 
absolutelv  discoiu-aging.  I  have  been  at 
both  ends  of  that  situation.  So  if  the  as- 
sistant knows  whom  the  Senator  can  talk 
to   it  wUl  save  a  lot  of  humiliating  ex- 
periences. If  he  knows  that  the  man  is 
angry  at  the  boss,  for  which  reason  the 
man'is  not  only  not  going  to  contribute, 
but  is  actually  going  to  contribute  to  the 
man  running  against  his  boss,  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  knows  that  situa- 
tion and  can  say,  "Don't  talk  to  Inm.  Go 
talk  to  the  man  across  the  street.  He  may 
help  you. "  These  people  are  needed  in 
campaigns. 

I  hope  the  committee  would  consider 
accepting  an  amendment  that  would  ex- 
empt just  one  person  in  the  office  to  he.p 
the  Senator  in  his  campaign.  If  we  do 
not  do  it.  we  will  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
problem,  but  I  think  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate, and  would  not  meet  with  an 
ethical  problem,  to  make  that  person 
available  to  him.  As  it  is  now.  the  ethical 
problem  works  thp  other  way.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  administrative  assistai.t 
would  help  his  boss  get  reelected.  Just  as 
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It  is  expected  that  a  Senator's  wife  and 
his  associates  and  friends  would  help 
him  to  be  reelected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
Senator's  attention  along  that  line. 
There  is  a  practice  in  the  Senate  of  pay- 
ing to  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  em- 
ployee who  is  in  the  employment  of  a 
Senator  or  the  Senate  at  the  time  he  dies 
the  amount  of  1  month's  pay  for  each  of 
the  first  6  years  of  satisfactory  service, 
and  one-half  month's  salary  for  each  of 
the  next  12  years  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice, not  exceeding  a  year's  pay.  If.  under 
the  situation  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  just  explained, 
the  Senator's  administrative  assistant 
were  taken  ofl  the  Senator's  payroll  and 
put  on  a  private  payroll  and  he  died  dur- 
ing that. interim  period,  his  survivors 
would  completely  lose  the  benefit  of  that 
payment.  If  he  had  been  a  20-year  serv- 
ant of  the  Senate,  the  survivors  would 
lose  1  year's  pay.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
patently  unfair  to  create  a  situation  like 
that,  which  would,  in  effect,  deprive  that 
individual  or  his  survivors  of  the  bene- 
fits they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
had  he  remained  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Senator  during  that  period  of  time. 

I  woiild  hope  the  Senator  would  give 
consideration  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  along  that  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  I  think  the  facts  as  he 
has  stated  them  are  correct,  with  refer- 
ene©~to  the  benefits  for  the  survivors. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator -yield?  The  Senator  has  been 
so  patient. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  is  one  other  as- 
pect that  I  hope  would  be  considered. 
There  would  be  a  difficult  situation: 
where  a  very  thin  line  might  be  drawn, 
if  someone  was  trying  to  make  trouble 
for  a  Senator,  or  raised  questions,  or  in 
any  way  went  to  the  courts  about  the 
conduct  of  his  campaign.  This  involves 
the  fact  that  the  administrative  assistant 
is  bound  to  make  voluminous  contacts 
around  his  own  State.  If  any  amend- 
ment were  offered  on  the  exemption  for 
the  soliciting  of  funds,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  confined  to  the  home  State.  I 
think  an  exception  as  to  anything  out- 
side would  be  dangerous. 

My  assistant  or  the  Senator's  assistant 
knows  those  persons  who  have  expressed 
support  of  a  Senator's  work  or  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  friendly  .hrough 
the  years.  The  assistant  goes  up  to  John 
Doe  and  says,  "The  Senator  is  in  a  hard 
fight.  He  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
Will  you  help  him  in  this  town?" 

John  Doe  says,  "I  know  that.  I  want  to 
help  the  Senator.  My  law  practice  is  too 
heavy.  I  am  too  busy  to  go  around  ring- 
ing doorbells  or  acting  as  chairman,  but 
I  still  want  to  help  him.  and  here  is  a 
check  for  $100."  The  assistant  brings 
back  the  check  to  the  Senator  or  his 
campaign  committee. 

It  would  be  extremely  easy,  and  in  per- 
fect innocence,  for  the  person  who  gave 


the  check  to  say,  "Senator  So-and-So's 
assistant  was  here,  asking  for  help,  and 
I  sent  $100  to  the  Senator.  I  hope  you 
will  send  something." 

Right  off,  there  is  a  question  of  whether 
that  donation  was  solicited  or  was  not 
solicited,  when  the  assistant  goes  in  and 
says,  "The  Senator  has  a  hard  cam- 
paign. He  wants  help.  Can  you  help  us? 
Will  you  do  some  work  here?"  and  the 
man  says,  "I  am  too  busy,  but  I  want 
to  help  him.  Here  is  SIOO." 

By  and  by,  somewhere,  in  some  tribu- 
nal, if  questions  are  raised,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line.  The  assistant 
of  a  Senator  knows  the  people  of  his 
State.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  just  said,  he  knows  who  the  Sena- 
tor's friends  are.  He  knows  who  came  to 
his  office.  He  knows  who  have  offered 
their  support  He  goes  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  worth  consider- 
ing. I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  amend 
this  resolution  because  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  fine  job.  It  is  easy 
to  pick  flaws,  and  this  is  not  a  life  and 
death  matter.  But  if  one  person  were 
exempted  from  tlie  requirements  about 
raising  funds,  provided  the  exemption 
was  geographical  and  extended  only  to 
the  boundaries  of  his  State,  it  seems  to 
me  it  woiild  avoid  many  cases  of  possible 
ambiguity  and  misunderstanding  about 
whether  or  not  the  person  liad  solicited 
a  contribution  or  whet^ier  he  simply  went 
there  and  brought  it  back.  I  shall  not  say 
further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senate,  I  would  like  to  move  now  to 
page  4,  proposed  rule  XLII,  which  has 
to  do  with  contributions.  I  shall  be  fairly 
brief  on  this  section. 

If  Senators  who  are  following  me  as  I 
explain  the  resolution  will  turn  to  page  4 
of  Senate  Resolution  266, 1  shall  read  and 
comment : 

1.  A  Senator  may  accept  a  contribution 
from — 

(a)  a  fimdraising  event  organized  and 
held  In  his  behalf — 

That    includes    so-called    testimonial 
dinners  and  events  of  that  kind — 
Provider; — 

(1)  he  has  expressly  given  his  approval  of 
the  fundraising  event  to  the  sjxjnsors  before 
any  funds  were  raised: 

That  is  merely  to  be  certain  that  some- 
one will  not  sponsor  a  fundraising  event 
without  the  Senator's  consent.  To  come 
within  the  rtile,  the  Senator  will  have  to 
know  in  advance  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  and  to  give  his  consent  thereto. 
That  is  only  the  first  step.  I  continue  to 
read: 

(2)  he  receives  a  complete  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  source,  amounts,  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  raised; 

That  is,  he  must  have  brought  to  him 
a  complete  and  accurate  accounting  of 
the  source,  amounts,  and  disposition  of 
the  funds  raised.  A  report  must  be  made 
by  the  committee,  or  whatever  group  it 
is,  showing  the  sources  of  the  funds  and 
the  amount  that  went  for  expenses,  and 
then  the  amount  that  is  delivered  to  the 
Senator.  That  is  a  way  of  raising  money. 
It  is  done  for  individuals,  it  is  done  for 
the  political  parties,  it  is  done  for  the 


congressional  campaign  committees  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  It  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  $25-a-plate  din- 
ners, $50-a-plate  dinners,  $100-a-plate 
dinners,  or  whatever  the  event  may  be, 
or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call  it.  The 
committee  decided  that  that  is  part  of 
the  precampaign  activities,  before  the 
campaign  itself,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded or  outlawed,  but  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

We  have  tried  to  put  the  Senator  right 
in  the  middle,  to  start  with,  because  he 
will  then  know  what  is  required  of  him 
and  can  stop  the  activity  before  it  starts, 
or  he  can  accept  it. 

Another  contribution  that  Is  described 
is  one  from  an  individual  or  an  organiza- 
tion, provided  the  Senator  makes  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounting  of  the 
source,  amount,  and  disposition  of  the 
funds  received.  If  someone  or  some  orga- 
nization contributes  $1,000  and  says, 
"The  Senator  has  been  diligent,  has 
worked  hard,  and  has  worked  extra 
hours.  We  believe  it  is  better  for  the 
coimtry  that  he  continue  in  office.  Here  is 
SI. 000.  It  is  a  contribution;  it  is  not  a 
gift."  I  shall  come  to  the  gift  part  later. 
The  Senator  may  be  told,  "Use  this  con- 
tribution in  some  way  to  carry  on  your 
office  or  to  carry  on  the  expenses  that 
you  incur.  This  is  the  way  we  feel 
about  it." 

We  are  still  talking  about  contribu- 
tions. There  is  this  limitation: 

The  Senator  may  use  the  contribution  only 


(a)  Influence  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  his  election; 

Senators  will  understand  that  this  la 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  actual 
campaign.  It  is  intended  to  cover  pre- 
campaign periods  as  well.  If,  for  example 
he  is  putting  out  newsletters  or  television 
films,  cutting  radio  messages,  sendinp 
out  souvenirs  or  photographs,  sending 
telegrams  of  congratulations,  flowers  for 
anniversaries,  or  doing  any  of  a  whole 
host  of  things  that  go  to  make  up  those 
little,  intimate,  personal  relationships  be- 
tween a  man  in  public  life  and  his  con- 
stituents, those  acts  could  be  said  to 
influence  his  nomination  for  election  or 
his  election,  even  though  it  is  3  or  4  years 
off. 

(b)  defray  the  reasonable  expenses.  In- 
curred or  contemplated,  of  his  office; 

Then  here  is  the  final  condition: 

and  shall  not  use  directly  or  indirectly  any 
part  of  any  contribution  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  other  words,  under  this  rule,  a  Sen- 
ator simply  cannot  use  the  money  for 
any  other  purpose.  He  cannot  use  it  for 
any  personal  purpose,  for  the  expenses 
of  his  family,  or  for  anything  except  as 
listed  here. 

I  wish  to  comment  for  a  moment  on 
the  words  "reasonable  expenses,  incurred 
or  contemplated,  of  his  office." 

The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  would 
be  to  have  the  allowances  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  Senator's  office  sufficient  to 
pay  for  all  of  the^Tosts  of  operating  it. 
I  have  always  believed  that  that  should 
be  the  rule,  recognizing  how  hard  it  is  to 
apply  it  properly  to  every  Senator's  of- 
fice. I  think  all  of  us  have  felt  that  way. 


I  remember  when  I  v.as  a  new  Sena- 
tor, soon  after  I  came   to  the  Senate, 
there  came  here  a  very  .sincere  Senator, 
who  has  since  passed  away,  the  late  for- 
mer   Senator    from    New    York,    Mr. 
Lehman.  He  was  a  liard-woiking.  indus- 
trious kind  of  fellow.  I  would  see  him  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night  at  his 
labors.  I  have  understood  that  he  paid 
out  of  his  pocket  around  $50,000  a  year 
for  additional  clerk  hire,  just  for  things 
directly  connected  with  carrying  out  the 
official  functions  of  his  ofjce;  though  of 
course  there  is  always  bound  to  be  some 
overlapping  with  things  that  are  semi- 
official or  even  personal  in  natuic.  Nevor- 
theless.  New  York  is  a  huge  State,  and  I 
did  not  think  that  that  was  right.  It 
happened  that  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  do  it.  Suppose  he  had  not  been,  ac- 
cording to  his  conscientious  concept  of 
what  his  rcsponsibiUties  were,  because 
his  allowances  were  not  sufficient.  He 
would  have  been  a  very  unhappy  man. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration— and  I  know 
they  are  very  busy— we  would  like  to  see 
them  imdertake  a  real  study  of  what  the 
allowances  for  a  Senator's  office  should 
be   and  then  have  the  allowances  made 
on  that  basis.  But  until  that  is  done,  the 
Senate  must  be  run,  and  there  should 
be  some  way  for  a  Senator  to  raise  money 
from  people  who  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute, to  cover  the  reasonable  expenses  iri- 
cur'red  or  contemplated  in  operating  his 

office.  , 

What  is  reasonable,  of  course,  is  rela- 
tive. We  did  not  wish  to  put  blanket  ap- 
proval on  whatever  a  Senator  might  say, 
regardless  of  the  facts,  or  to  state  a  limit, 
such  as  $50,000  or  even  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  the  very  largest  States,  but  felt 
that  what  is  reasonable  should  depend  on 
the  showing  the  Senator  made.  We  rec- 
ognized the  principle  that  these  funds 
should  be  usable  for  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses, incurred  or  contemplated,  of  a 
Senator's  office. 

When  the  Rtiles  Committee  and  Con- 
gress do  make  allowances  that  are 
deemed  more  nearly  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  such  burdens,  then  I  v.-ould  think, 
as  Senators,  we  might  favor  changing 
the  rules  so  as  to  eliminate  this  provi- 
sion for  use  for  office  expenses. 

The  remainder  of  the  limiting  lan- 
guage is  that  contributions  shall  not  be 
used  for.  any  other  purpose. 

At  this  point,  another  question  arises. 
Suppose  someone  gives  a  Senator  a  per- 
sonal present  of  some  kind.  To  use  a  per- 
sonal illustration,  I  once  gave  the  former 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator  Robert- 
son, a  hunting  coat,  because  I  had  been 
out  hunting  with  him  so  often  and  had 
enjoyed  his  stories  as  well  as  the  sport. 
The  coat  cpst  $30,  I  beUeve.  He  is  still 
using  that  coat. 

After  the  resolution  was  written,  I  sud- 
denly realized  that  under  its  terms  that 
sort  of  gift  would  have  been  prohibited, 
unless  language  were  included  exempting 
such  gifts. 

Not  wishing  to  encourage  anything  im- 
proper, the  committee  covered  that  situ- 
ation in  this  way: 

.Ml  eifts  in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value 
of  $50  or  more  received  by  a  Senator  from  any 
single  source  during  a  year,  except  a  gift  from 


his  six)nse.  child,  or  p-irent,  and  except  a  con- 
tribution under  sections  1  and  2,  shall  be  re- 
ported under  rule  XLIV. 

In  other  words,  that  takes  care  of  all 
the  little  tokens  exchanged  between 
friends  Sometimes  the  most  valued 
friend  makes  the  smallest  gift.  We  did 
not  wisli  to  outlaw  all  those  little  things. 
which  add  up  to  a  lot  of  appreciation  and 
friendsliip  in  return,  worth  far  more 
than  their  intrinsic  value. 

We  provided  that  anything  worth  n;orc 
than  $50  would  have  to  be  reported.  I  be- 
lieve that  covers  t!ie  situation,  and  would 
provide  a  record  of  important  gifts,  and 
at  the  s.inie  lime  the  door  of  friondslup 
would  not  be  clo.sed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  fairly  well 
covers  the  .situation  on  these  contribu- 
lions.  I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
worked  hard  on  this  rule  and  helped  ma- 
terially and  substantially  in  its  writing. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  empliasize  one  condition  of  the 
rule  which.  I  consider  very  imporUnt. 

It  is  correct,  is  it  not.  that  fund  raising 
events  for  political  purposes  must  be  an- 
nually reported  to  the  Secretai-y  oi  the 
Senate  under  the  disclosure  rule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  covered  on  page  8.  beginning  on 
line  5.  I  tlrink  it  would  be  helpful  if  tiie 
Senator  would  read  that  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Page  8,  section  (3)<a) 
of  the  rules  dealing  with  disclosure  pro- 
vides : 

The  accountinE;  required  by  rule  XLII  for 
aU  contributions  received  by  him  during  the 
preceding  vcar,  except  that  contributions  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  less  than 
$50  received  from  any  single  source  during 
the  roportin?  period  may  be  totaled  without 
further  itemization: 


Is  it  correct  that  if  a  fund-raising 
dinner  or  event  is  held  for  a  Senator  and 
properly  held  under  the  recommended 
rules,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure each  year  of  the  event  and  all 
funds  collected? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  just  read  the  rule  cov- 
ering that  requirement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  present  pro- 
vision of  law  that  requires  a  Senator  to 

do  so.  .  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
wrote  this  provision  as  we  did.  so  that 
it  would  be  reported  and  disclosed. 

While  the  Senator  is  on  the  subject, 
that  applies  not  only  to  the  fundraising 
mentioned  on  line  4,  page  4.  but  it  also 
covers  the  item  mentioned  in  line  12  on 

page  4. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Second,  the  value  and  source  of  all  gifts 
of  more  than  SoO  must  be  reported  an- 
nually and  publicly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
With  respect  to  the  former  example  men- 
tioned ^y  the  Senator,  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  must  be  public. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  Senator  receives 
contributions  to  assist  in  the  operation 
of  his  office,  those  funds  and  their  source 
must  also  be  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  annually  and  publicly  dis- 
closed. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  it  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
public  disclosure  of  such  funds. 

With  respect  to  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  operation  of  a  Senator's  office, 
I  agree  v%ith  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missis.sippi. 

I  believe  the  proper  procedure  would 
b3  for  tiie  Senate  to  provide  udcquate 
funds  for  each  Senator  to  conduct  his 
office,  and  if  there  are  differences  in  the 
rrquircmcnts  of  different  States,  with 
respect  to  .size,  volume  of  bu.siness.  and 
0  lorth.  these  needs  should  be  tal;en  into 
considcrr.tion  and  provided  for. 

I  hope  that  t!ie  requirement  concern- 
iu'T  reporting  v.ill  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Scnr-lc.  and  will  Uad  to  action  by  the 
Senate  to  in-ovidc  the  nccessaiT  funds  for 
each  Scn::tor's  office.  I  must  say  for  my- 
.sclf  that,  rocopnizing  the  difficulty  of 
Senators  who  como  from  large  Stales— 
and  from  States  v.hich  are  far  from  the 
Capital  of  our  counti-y — a  problem  that  I 
do  not  have.  I  believe  the  practice  is  not 
correct,  and  funds  should  be  provided  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  vei-y  much  for  the  strong 
point  he  has  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  referring 
to  page  4.  hnc  17. 1  ask  if  that  is  not  sup- 
posed to  read  "influence  his  nomination 

for  election,  or  his  reelection" 

Mr.,STENNIS.  If  a  Senator  has  been 
appointed  for  less  than  a  2-year  term, 
technically  he  would  not  be  running  for 
reelection.  It  is  "nomination  for  eleciion, 
or  his  election." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  the  context  in 
which  the  language  is  drawn.  It  is  the 
nomination  or  the  election. 

Mr.  STI:NNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  reference  to  page 
4,  line  19.  the  Senator  has  discussed  this 
matter  and  1  am  referring  to  the  words 
■of  his  office."  As  I  understand  it,  the  se- 
lect committee  is  not  referring  there  spe- 
cifically to  the  physical  aspects  cf  the 
office  alone. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  mentioned 
all  of  the  outside  expenses — telegrams, 
flowei-s.  and  so  forth.  Did  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  that  it  would  include  also 
the  entertainment  of  constituents? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  a  reasonable 
amount  v.ould  certainly  be  all  right  for 
the  entertainment  of  constituents.  It  is 
iomethins  that  goes  with  the  office.  It  de- 
pends on  the  extent  of  it.  A  Senator  can 
pay  it  all  up  to  a  ix)int.  However,  if  it  is 
extended  to  large  groups,  it  is  going  to 
run  into  a  large  amount  of  money.  And  I 
think  that  we  could  not  approve  of  some- 
thing without  limit. 

We  finally  picked  up  the  word  "rea- 
sonable.'' However,  it  would  certainly  in- 
clude a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
entertainment  of  constituents. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  certainly  in- 
clude the  legitimate  traveling  expenses  to 
the  constituency  and  back. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  one  of  the  large  items  of  expense. 
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Not  enough  allowance  is  provided  for  the 
plane  trips. 

It  is  the  conunon  experience  of  most 
Senators  that  they  have  to  go  back  to 
their  States  on  official  or  semiofficial 
business  even  if  no  allowance  is  provided 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
reasonable  items,  I  think,  that  it  applies 

to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  pay 
my  respects  to  the  select  committee  later. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  wants  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  not  trying  to  hold  the 
floor  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator. This  is  a  matter  of  explaining  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  some  remarks  to  deliver,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  VtcM  for  such  time  as 
he  requires'  without  losing'  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CODES    or   ETHICS    BIND    ONLY    THE   ETHICAL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
division  of  authority  between  the  chair- 
man and  the  vice  chairman,  the  chair- 
man has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
discussing  the  details  and  interpretations 
of  very  specific  provisions  in  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  hold  the  Senate's  at- 
tention for  a  while  on  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical problems  we  face,  particularly 
with  respect  to  rule  44,  which  is  probably 
the  most  serious  and  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  our  work  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed after  I  finish,  or  maybe  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  has  be- 
fore it,  for  consideration  and  action,  the 
report  of  its  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  and  an  accompanying 
resolution  which  would  add  four  new 
rules  to  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  opening  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  of  Mississippi,  lays  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  an  objective  and  dispassionate 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  effectiveness 
of  these  recommendations  with  which 
the  committee  has  been  confronted  for 
more  than  2  years. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  sroup. 
which  has  worked  in  an  atmosphere 
completely  devoid  of  partisanship,  I  want 
first  to  express  my  complete  support  of 
the  resolution,  and  then  to  present  my 
own  feelings  with  respect  to  the  specifics 
of  the  four  proposed  new  rules. 

Anyone  who  attempts  the  task  assigned 
to  your  committee  must  recognize  at  once 
that  he  faces  a  fundamental  dilemma. 
Should  he  try  for  broad,  unspecific  state- 
ments of  basic  ethical  ideals,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  of  the  world's  religions, 
or  should  hfe  try  to  anticipate  and  list 
every  possible  type  of  misconduct?  If  the 
former  apprq^ch  had  ever  been  success- 
ful through  the  centuries,  there  would 
be  no  need  now  for  a  more  limited  re- 
statement of  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples intended  to  effect  only  100  Senators. 
The  second  approach,  an  attempt  com- 
pletely to  delineate  every  possible  source 
of  violation,  has  also  been  attempted  and 
has  been  equally  imsuccessful. 

Even  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  legal 
Latin  has  always  fascinated  me  and  as 


I  have  pondered  this  dilemma,  my  mind 
has  turned  to  the  twin  phrases,  malum 
in  se — that  which  is  evil  by  its  own  na- 
ture— and  malum  prohibitum — that 
which  becomes  an  evil  or  offense  by  legal 
process,  as  expressed  in  the  law. 

Wliilc  the  distinction  between  these 
tv.o  kinds  of  evils  may  seem  clear  phil- 
osophically, in  many  cases  they  actually 
overlap  in  practice.  The  evil  of  murder 
prnvicie.s  us  with  a  !,'ood  example.  Every 
person  with  any  moral  .sense  at  all  will 
as^ree  that  murder  is  evil  by  it.s  own  na- 
ture, but  in  order  to  handle  all  the  prac- 
tical problems  that  it  creates  for  a  so- 
ciety ruled  by  law,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  define  tlie  elements  by  which  the  es- 
sential crime  of  murder  can  'oa  inter- 
preted in  dctrrce  accordinc;  to  the  cir- 
cuir.stances  in  which  it  is  committed.  By 
this  process  we  add  an  element  of  the 
idea  of  "malum  prohibitum"  to  the  rnore 
basic  moral  concern  of  "malum  in  se." 

Of  cour.se.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
forms  of  "malum  prohibitum"  law  like 
parking  limits   that  have  no  moral  or 
ethical  content,  and  since  we  are  here 
considering  standards  of  ethical  conduct, 
they  are  not  relevant  to  this  discussion. 
Speaking  still  of  these  two  concepts  of 
evil,  there  is  another  important  factor  in 
their  relationship — the  factor  of  the  dis- 
tinctive and  personal  moral  concepts  by 
which  each  of  us  Ljuides  his  own  conduct. 
This  personal  code  of  ethics  is  a  function 
of  the  whole  experience  of  each  person, 
his  family  traditions,  his  religious  herit- 
age, his  education,  and  his  lifelong  ex- 
perience. This  whole  individual,  personal 
taackuround  creates,  for  each  of  us,  a  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  what  is  "malum 
in  .se."  evil  by  its  ver>'  nature.  Each  Sena- 
tor  possesses   this   personal   code,    and 
brings  it  with  him  to  the  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  code,  each  of  us  also  has 
establislied  a  pattern  of  mixed  success 
and  failure  as  !;e  has  tried  to  live  by  it. 
If  the  personal  "malum  in  se"  codes  of 
all  Senators  were  at  a  high  level,  and 
each  of  us  had  a  good  record  of  success  in 
living  by  our  codes,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, if  the  people  of  the  country  had 
faith  that  this  were  true,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  our  committee  or 
this  report.  But,  because  there  is  some 
doubt  that  all  these  assumptions  are  true, 
the    committee    has    been    created    and 
charged  to  write  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  Senate.  This  report  is  the  first 
action  taken  by  it  in  the  discharge  of 
that  responsibility.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
it  is  the  answer  to  a  demand  that  we  try 
to  add  the  pressure  of  the  concept  of 
"malum    prohibitum"    to    actions    that 
should  be  recognizable  as  "malum  in  se." 
To  put  it  another  way,  and  in  English, 
we  are  asked   to  write   rules  that  will 
specifically  forbid  actions  by  a  Senator 
whose  propriety  the  people  should  have 
been  able  to  take  for  granted. 

This  is  not  easy  to  do,  nor  can  any 
such  attempt  ever  be  wholly  successful, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is.  On  this 
point,  Paul's  observation  to  the  Corin- 
thians— II  Corinthians  3:6 — is  signifi- 
cant. You  remember  he  said,  "The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  An- 
other observalion  on  human  nature 
whose  author  is  unknown  to  me  also  be- 
longs here.  Someone  has  said,  "Codes  of 
ethics  bind  only  the  ethical." 


No  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  antici- 
pate and  cover  every  contingency,  no 
matter  how  hard  we  try  to  tie  down  the 
definition  of  such  evils  by  the  letter  of 
our  suggested  new  rules,  we  can  never 
chain  the  human  spirit  or  destroy  its  in- 
genuity. In  the  end,  each  Senator  must 
still  make  the  ultimate  moral  and  ethical 
decision  which  will  shape  his  own  con- 
duct. The  more  we  particularize,  the 
more  reliance  we  put  on  the  dead  letter 
of  our  rules,  the  more  validity  we  give 
to  the  classic  defense,  represented  in  the 
words  Shakespeare:  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Shylock,  "Is  it  so  nominated  in  the 
bond?" 

In  Shakespeare's  story,  that  defense 
could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged, and.  for  us  even  though  these 
rules  are  adopted,  thfere  will  be  a  need 
for  the  committee  and  the  Senate  to  in- 
terpret and  apply  them  whenever 
charges  of  wrongdoing  are  made.  The 
mere  adoption  of  these  rules  is  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Two  of  the  four  proposed  new  rules 
are  intended  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
employees,  but  even  here  the  ultimate  de- 
cision on  a  "malum  in  se"  basis  rests 
with  the  Senator,  or  supervisor  because 
his  approval  of  any  activity  is  either  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  required.  If  he  au- 
thorizes, condones,  or  ignores  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  he  becomes  an  acces- 
sory in  a  moral  sense. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  rule  41,  this 
involves  the  Senator's  judgment  on  the 
inconsistency — or  shall  we  say  conflict  of 
interest?— between  Senate  employment 
and  an  outside  job  held  by  a  Senate  em- 
ployee. 

The  Senator  is  also  involved  as  an 
accessory  in  any  violation  of  proposed 
rule  43,  since  he  would  be  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  of  any  funds  thus  raised. 

Proposed  mle  42,  by  its  nature,  is  a 
tighter  "malum  prohibitum"  than  41  or 
43.  But  it  also  has  its  areas  of  conscious 
decision  by  the  Senator  on  a  "malum  in 
se"  basis  when  he  comes  to  use  the  funds 
collected  if  a  member  of  his  staff  has  been 
involved  in  the  collection.  Here  the  in- 
escapably "indefinite  words  are,  "reason- 
able expenses"  and  "use  indirectly." 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  consider 
proposed  nile  44  that  we  face  our  most 
serious  problems,  and  they  are  many. 

The  earlier  Senate  debate  and  edi- 
torial discussion  of  disclosure  had  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  concern  here 
is  with  the  very  conceptual  roots  of  our 
service  as  Senators,  as  restated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  committee's  resolution: 
First.  The  ideal  concept  of  public  of- 
fice, expressed  by  the  words,  'A  public 
office  is  a  public  trust,"  signifies  that  the 
officer  has  been  entrusted  with  public 
power  by  the  people;  that  the  officer  holds 
this  power  in  trust  to  be  used  only  for 
their  benefit  and  never  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  or  of  a  few;  and  that  the  officer 
must  never  conduct  his  own  affairs  so  as 
to  infringe  on  the  public  interest.  All 
official  conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  guided  by  this  paramount  con- 
cept of  public  office.  This  is  the  preamble 
to  the  resolution. 

The  shorthand  phrase  for  this  prob- 
lem is  "conflict  of  interest."  This  phrase 
had  its  birt;h  in  another  unit  of  our  tri- 
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partite  system  of  government— the 
courts.  Here  its  meaning  is  clear— and 
limited;  violators  are  relatively  easy  to 
detect  and  punish,  since  most  court  ac- 
tions are  adversary  proceedings.  In  the 
practice  of  law,  this  phrase  says  that  no 
lawyer  can  be  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
case  at  the  same  time. 

The  concept  that  conflict  of  interest 
is  evil  was  later  moved  to  the  executive 
departments  where  it  took  on  a  different 
connotation.  Here  it  means  that  no  ex- 
ecutive or  administrator  with  power  to 
make  personal  decisions  or  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  a  superior  may  make  a 
personal  financial  profit  therefrom.  But 
in  the  Senate,  every  one  of  us  lives  and 
works  in  a  constant  climate  of  conflict  of 
interest  and  except  in  the  rarest  of  situa- 
tions, no  one  has  the  power  to  enrich 
himself  solely  by  his  own  actions. 

What  do  I  mean  by  living  in  a  con- 
stant climate  of  conflict  of  interest?  The 
evidence  is  obvious.  The  very  election 
process  that  brings  us  here  is  a  conflict 
and.  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  we  represent  after  we  get  here  op- 
posed us  in  the  election  and  many  can  be 
expected  to  go  on  disagreeing  and  oppose 
us  again  if  we  run  for  reelection.  Every 
vote  we  cast  makes  some  of  our  con- 
stituents happy,  and  some  unhappy. 
Often  the  interests  of  our  States  con- 
flict with  what  representatives  of  other 
States  sincerely  believe  is  the  interest  of 
their  States  or  the  national  interest. 
Committees,  organizations,  groups,  even 
companies  and  individuals,  bring  their 
conflicts  to  us  to  be  resolved,  and  those 
whose  position  we  do  not  uphold  are 
never  convinced  that  our  decision  was 
fair. 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  pro- 
vides 'the  officer  must  never  conduct  his 
own  affairs  so  as  to  infringe  on  the  pub- 
lic interest."  Who  defines  the  public  in- 
terest in  each  vote  we  cast?  The  people 
affected  by  that  vote,  of  course,  and  over 
the  years,  I  have  learned  how  they  arrive 
at  that  definition.  It  is  very  simple.  "Tlie 
public  interest,"  they  say,  "is  my  interest. 
If  you  vote  against  me,  you  must  have 
voted  against  the  public  interest."  And,  if 
those  we  disappoint  are  angry  enough,  or 
partisan  enough,  some  of  them  will  in- 
evitably try  to  read  some  reprehensible 
motivation  into  our  votes.  When  people 
are  in  this  mood,  the  place  they  tend  to 
look  first  for  that  motivation  is  in  the 
Senator's  private  life.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion there  is  too  often  the  temptation  to 
say, '"He  has  sold  out."  The  followup  to 
that  idea  is,   'if  we  only  knew  all  about 
his  property  and  income,  we  could  soon 
find  out  how  he  benefited  and  who  paid 
him  off."  This  in  turn  generates  the  cry, 
"Full   disclosure"   and  when  a   Senator 
declines  to  lay  out  his  private  financial 
affairs  to  public  view,  these  same  critics 
are  led  naturally  to  say,  "He  must  have 
.something  to  hide." 

Mr.  President  iMr.  Hatfield  in  the 
chair) ,  to  weary  you  with  another  liter-, 
ary  quotation.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  author 
of  the  American  classic,  "Ben  Hur,"  wrote 
in  another  novel,  "Beauty  is  altogether 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder."  In  the  con- 
text of  this  discussion,  I  think  we  can  say 
with  some  assurance  that  too  often  in 
politics  "Evil  is  altogether  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder." 
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This  kind  of  an  attack  must  be  based 
on  an  assumption  that  axiomatically 
there  must  always  be  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  a  Senator's  income  and  in- 
vestments on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
public  trust  on  the  other,  and  that  in 
such  a  case  the  Senator  will  always  act 
to  benefit  him.self  financially  if  he  can. 
All  of  this  talk  of  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  activities  of  a  Senator  leads  us  to 
the  dilemma  which  this  committee 
was  created  to  resolve.  Mr.  President,  at 
what  point  do  you  draw  the  line  between 
the  activities  of  a  Senator  as  a  public 
trustee  which  should  be  open  to  public 
scrulinv,  ahd  his  rights  to  privacy  as  a 
citizen?  And  after  you  have  drawn  that 
line  how  can  you  penetrate  the  privacy 
you  iiave  allowed  him  to  preserve  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  information 
about  charges  of  wrongdoing  that  liavc 
been  made? 

Rule  XLIV,  over  which  the  committee 
labored  hardest  and  longest,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  that  assignment.  The  three 
principles  upon  which  it  is  built  are  very 
simple. 

First.  Any  money  that  comes  to  us  he- 
cause  we  are  Senators  should  bt  pub- 
licly reported. 

Second.  A  complete  record  of  all 
meaningful  information  about  a  Sena- 
tor's private,  non-Senate-connected  in- 
come and  assets  should  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
pubhc  official,  but  .sealed  against  all  un- 
authorized curiosity. 

Third.  If  charges  are  ever  made  in- 
volving his  private  financial  affairs 
which,  if  true,  might  bring  him  or  the 
Senate  itself  into  disrepute,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standajfds  and 
Conduct,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers must  be  able  to  gain  access  to  these 
sealed  reports  and,  under  rules  which 
provided  proper  safeguards  to  the  Sena- 
tor involved,  be  free  to  use  them  in  mak- 
ing its  necessary  decisions. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  many 
Senate  financial  records  were  not  made 
public,  such  as  the  wages  paid  by  a  Sen- 
ator to  his  staff  and  the  amounts  each 
Senator  spent  on  official  travel.  By  now, 
there  are  no  such  hidden  figures.  In 
accordance  with  this  accepted  practice, 
the  committee  decided  that  any  income 
coming  to  a  Senator  because  he  was  a 
Senator  should  be  made  public.  For  this 
rea.son  the  committee  is  recommending 
that  when  a  Senator  receives  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  and  an  lionorarium  is  paid, 
this  comes  because  he  is  a  Senator,  and 
anv  such  income  more  than  S300  should 
be' made  public.  But  it  also  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  that  all  other 
private  financial  information  should  be 
protected  by  the  procedure  of  sealed  fil- 
ing and  authorized  committee  examina- 
tion, which  I  have  already  outlined 
briefly,  and  which  will  be  explained  in 
greater  detail  by  the  chairman. 

One  member  of  the  committee  has 
expressed  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  decision  and  is,  of  course,  free 
to  present  them  to  the  Senate. 

Two  other  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
indicated  today  that  they  expect  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  provision  and  from 
their  past  discussion  of  this  problem 
we  can  be  sure  that  these  amendments 
will  call  for  complete  public  disclosure  of 


all  private  income  and  assets  of  Sena- 
tors. For  myself.  I  think  the  committee 
has  found  the  right  solution  to  the 
dilemma,  though  some  of  the  details  of 
its  application  may  be  improved  upon.  I 
believe  such  a  plan  will  protect  the  in- 
nocent Senator  from  unworthy  criticism, 
jjarticularly  ot  a  partisan  nature,  and  at 
the  .same  time,  enable  the  Senate  to  pro- 
tect its  t'ood  name  if  charges  of  serious 
wrongdoing  arc  made  against  one  of  its 
Members.  Moreover  this  approach  im- 
poses no  restriction  on  any  Member  who, 
for  his  own  leasons.  political  or  other- 
wise, decides  to  make  a  public  statement 
himself  of  all  his  assets,  debts,  and  in- 
come. This  has  always  been  his  priv- 
ilege. 

Earlier  I  pointed  out  that  this  "conflict 
of  interest"  i)roblem  began  in  the  judi- 
cial system,  then  moved  into  the  execu- 
tive department  and  is  now  facing  us  in 
Congress.  In  discussing  this  problem  with 
\arious  groups  around  the  country.  I 
have  learned  that  many  people  still  be- 
lieve that  this  system  of  divided  disclo- 
sure is  not  fair  because  they  believe  that 
men  appointed  to  responsible  executive 
positions  are  all  required  to  make  full 
public  disclosures  of  all  their  income 
and  assets. 

This  myth,  and  it  is  a  myth,  probably 
grew  out  of  the  questioning  of  Charles 
Wilson  and  other  Eisenhower  Cabinet  of- 
ficers when  their  nominations  were  up 
for  confirmation  in  1953.  People  lemem- 
ber  this  because  WiLson  was  required  to 
dispose  of  all  his  General  Motors  stock. 
Actually,  this  was  a  very  special  case.  The 
current  pattern  involving  ordinary  of- 
ficials is  completely  different.  Appointees 
whose  nominations  require  Senate  con- 
firmation are  usually   required   to   dis- 
close their  holdings  only  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  confirmation,  and  this  rec- 
ord, in  a  sealed  envelope,  is  then  kept 
locked    in   the    committee's   .safe.    Even 
though  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  that  handles  many 
important  confirmations.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  these  financial  statements. 
The  hearing  record  always  shows  that 
one  has  been  submitted,  but  it  is  never 
offered  to  other  committee  members  for 
examination.  I  am  sure  the  same  i^rocess, 
with  minor  variations,  is  used  generally 
by  all  committees. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  system  of  disclosure  does  not 
provide  for  the  public  to  see  such  ir.- 
formation  di.sclosed  by  the  employee  to 
his  superior. 

As  I  close,  may  I  say  again  briefly  that 
I  think  the  committee  has  done  what  it 
can  to  make  as  much  "malum  prohib- 
itum" law  as  po.ssible  in  these  four  rules. 
But  in  the  end,  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Senate  will  be  a  composite  of  the  moral 
standards  of  the  men  the  voters  of  the 
respective  States  choose  to  send  to  serve 
in  it.  Therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to  write 
so  complete  a  set  of  standards  as  to  take 
away  from  any  Senator  his  ultimate  riuht 
and  responsibility  to  make  the  final 
moral  choices  for  himself. 

But  the  fact  tiiat  both  the  Senate  and 
its  creature,  this  committee,  have  faced 
this  problem  of  ethics,  and  are  acting  to 
control  it.  has  in  itself,  created  a  new  and 
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stronger  moral  force  inside  the  Senate 
against  any  wrongdoing. 

To  repeat,  and  Anally,  "Codes  of  ethics 
bind  only  the  ethical."  and  when  charges 
are  made  that  one  of  us  has  stepped  out 
of  line,  there  must  still  be  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct or  some  similar  group  to  act  for  the 
Senate  in  investigating  such  charges  and 
reporting  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate because,  in  the  end.  the  Senate  itself 
must  carry  the  ultimate  responsibility. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  fine  presentation,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxENNis].  Did  the  Senator  say  that  he 
thought  no  Senate  statements  of  this 
kind  were  seen  by  members  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  simply  said  that,  in 
my  case,  I  have  not  seen  the  Senate 
statements.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
minority.' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
see  the  records.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  do,  also. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  this  is  never 
done,  but  the  other  thing  is  not  always 
there. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  fine  statements.  I  also 
want  to  thank  him  for  the  splendid  con- 
tribution he  has  made,  for  all  the  work 
he  has  done  to  prepare  the  resolution,  for 
getting  to  the  essential  foundation 
points,  as  well  as  his  contribution  in 
writing  the  rules  himself.  His  fine  experi- 
ence in  many  different  aspects  of  this 
matter  has  been  highly  valuable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  within  a  few  minutes;  but  I  want  to 
discuss  briefly  at  this  time  Rule  XLIV: 
Disclosure  of  Financial  Interest. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  the 
disclosure  rule  requires  all  funds  which 
are  semipublic  or  semipolitical,  or  which 
are  not  personal,  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  in  the  full  reports  which  we  have 
been  discussing. 

The  wording  is  tied  in  with  the  other 
proposed  rules.  It  would  limit  disclosure 
on  matters  which  are  purely  private. 
Even  though  rule  XLIV  requires  a  dis- 
closure, it  limits  items  which  are  private 
to  a  disclosure  to  the  Senate  imder  safe- 
guards and  restrictions  tllat  we  believe 
properly  protect  the  respect  of  each 
Memb«r  of  the  Senate,  or  the  employee 
involved  and.  at  the  same  time,  gives 
proper  degrees  of  protection  and  guide- 
lines to  protect  the  public. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  remember  the 
Senate  is  an  institution  of  Government 
that  we  are  dealing  with.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  an  institution  of  the  people.  It  is 
net  a  group  organized  for  some  purely 
personal  purpose,  to  make  money,  or  to 
seek  advantage  of  some  kind.  The  Senate 
is  a  public  institution,  and  Senators  are 
public  servants.  We  are  not  trying  to 
write  a  police  code  on  similar  law.  We 
are  writing  rules  of  conduct  which  have 
respect  for  the  Senate  as  an  institution, 
respect  for  Members  and,  furthermore. 


respect  for  the  people  who  sent  them 
here. 

No  one  occupies  the  chairs  In  this 
Chamber  except  those  who  have  been 
before  the  electorate  of  their  State  in 
open  campaigns.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  some  who  come  here  to  fill  a  vacancy 
for  a  short  time.  But  I  think  perhaps 
ever>-one  here,  at  this  time,  is  an  elected 
lAblic  ofBcial  after  having  gone  through 
a  very  reflninp:  process,  if  I  may  say  so — 
that  i.s  the  scrutiny  of  l!ia  public,  v/here 
there  is  plenty  ot  commonsense,  intui- 
tion, and  judcment  involved,  under  the 
crossfire  of  th3  two-pprty  system,  the 
scramble  that  competition  brings  about, 
and  the  analyzing  processes  of  logic. 
Everj-thin?;  is  all  put  up  to  the  public 
view!  and  the  public  makes  a  choice.  So, 
a  man  is  rather  well  examined  and 
scrutinized  by  the  electorate  before  he 
ever  comes  to  the  Senate. 

He  is  watched  rather  closely  after  he 
gets  here,  and  anything  he  does  that  may 
be  wrong  is  soon  made  known. 

Thus,  my  concept  of  membership  In 
the  Senate  is  that  it  is  certainly  not  an 
institution  where  a  man  goes  through  a 
campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
then  the  people  make  their  choice  and 
say,  -This  man  shall  All  that  seat  for 
us  for  6  veai-s,"  but  before  we  let  him  in 
the  door"  to  take  part  in  any  delibera- 
tions, WD  say  to  him,  "No,  after  all.  you 
cannot  sit  here.  You  are  not  a  Member. 
Wc  will  not  let  you  qualify.  We  will  not 
let  you  represent  those  people  until  you 
have  disclosed  everything  and  accounted 
for  all  you  have  received  during  your 
whole  life;  what  you  may  have  known 
or  done ;  and  not  only  you  but  your  wife 
and  your  family."  That  is  just  not  the 
American  way.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
is  a  much  finer  institution  than  that 
would  indicate.  The  rule  recognizes  that. 
But  the  nile  does  provide  that  anything 
of  a  public  nature  or  a  semipublic  na- 
ture, or  of  a  political  or  a  semipolitical 
nature,  does  have  to  be  accounted  for 
and  publicly  disclosed.  The  rule  then 
protects  the  private  affairs  of  individual 
Senators.  If  a  Senator-elect  desires  to 
do  so,  he  can  disclose  all  he  wishes  to 
before  he  comes  to  the  Senate  or  after 
he  gets  here. 
I    jield    to    the    Senator    from    New 

Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON..  I  am  wondering 
what  the  reference  in  item  4  on  page  25 
of  the  report  means. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  report? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  It  reads: 

All  papers  filed  under  section  3  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  for  not  less  than  three  years  and 
shall  be  made  available  promptly  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying. 

Does  that  mean  every  record  of  every 
kind? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  not  all  records.  The 
reference  there  is  to  items  that  have  to  be 
disclosed  publicly.  It  includes  funds,  we 
will  say,  from  a  testimonial  dinner.  It 
includes  contributions  that  might  have 
been  made  to  a  Senator  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  additional  expenses  of 
his  office.  It  relates  to  items  of  that  kind. 
They  are  semipublic  funds  and  require 
full  disclosure.  Other  funds  are  covered 
by  another  rule. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  reference  is  to 
section  ( 3)  of  rule  XLTV,  which  reads: 

Each  Senator,  and  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  who  1b  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  before  the  15th 
day  of  May  In  each  year,  the  foUowlng  re- 
ports of  his  personal  financial  interests. 

Further  on,  in  paragraph  4,  the  lan- 
guage reads : 

All  papers  filed  under  section  3  of  this  rule 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  not  less  than  three  years  and  shall  be 
made  available  promptly  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  relates  in  part  to 
the  contributions  that  are  referred  to  on 
page  4  of  the  resolution.  If  the  Senator 
will  turn  to  the  resolution  itself,  page  4, 
rule  XLII  provides,  under  "Contribu- 
tions": 

A    Senator    may    accept    a    contribution 

from — 

(a)  a  fund-raising  event  organized  and 
held  in  his  behalf; 

(b)  an  individual  or  an  organization. 

So  an  individual  or  organization  may 
make  contributions  to  a  Senator  for  his 
reelection  or  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  office.  The  resolution  provides  what 
the  funds  may  be  used  for.  Also,  the  Sen- 
ator must  make  a  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  really  sure 
that  the  resolution  so  states. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  all  the  language 
is  considered  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  tied  closely  together. 

Another  item  that  must  be  reported  is 
the  amount  or  value  and  source  of  each 
honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by 
a  Senator  during  the  preceding  year. 
They  would  have  to  be  made  public  be- 
cause they  are  rather  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  title  or  official  duties. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  mind  an 
honorarium  being  made  public,  but  this 
language  suggests  to  me  that  every  item 
is  to  be  published  or  made  available  for 
copying. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  only  those  items 
that  are  covered  in  section  3  of  the  rule. 
The  other  items  are  those  that  are  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General  and  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  committee.  I  was 
goins  into  that  in  just  a  minute.  That 
starts  on  page  5. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  only  trying  to 
ptt  a  record  and  history  on  it.  I  seem 
to  read  that  it  should  be  reported  all  the 
way  through,  but  the  Senator  seems  to 
be  saying  it  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  it  Is  tied  to  the 
language  in  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then,  the  language 
on  page  25.  item  4.  is  not  tied  to  any- 
thing except  gifts,  honorariums,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Page  25.  item  4;  that  is 
right.  It  applies  to  contributions  and 
honorariums. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Sl'ENNIS.  Now  back  to  disclosure 
of    financial    interests,     reading    from 
line  17  on  page  5; 

Each  Senator,  and  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "Confidential 
Personal    Flnajiclal    Disclosure    of    ," 
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before  the  15th  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the 
following   reports   of    his    personal    linanclal 

interests:  .     ,  

(a)  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  declara- 
tions, statements,  or  other  documents  which 
he  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made  for 
the  preceding  vear  in  compliance  vith  the 
Income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

That  is  not  a  public  disclosure.  It  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  avail- 
able if  needed  by  this  committee,  a 
financial  income  record  for  that  year 
of  the  person  in  question,  either  the 
Senator  or  employee,  drawing  $15,000  a 
year  or  above. 

This  is  really  not  any  more  disclosuie, 
in  effect,  either  to  the  committee  or  to  the 
Senate,  than  the  present  law  provides. 
We  already  have  authority  to  examine 
income  tax  returns.  We  have  that  gen- 
eral authority  given  to  the  committee  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
If  we  decide  we  wish  to  examine  the 
return  of  a  certain  individual,  we  send 
the  name  to  the  executive  department, 
and,  under  general  authority,  it  is 
approved. 

Tills  is  just  the  beginning  of  these  pei- 
sonal  financial  matters.  We  would  have 
the  papers  there  at  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  but  subject  to  our  call.  But  v,  e 
could  call  for  the  report,  under  the 
resolution,  only  under  circumstances  as 
follows:  It  would  require  a  recorded 
affirmative  vote  of  4  of  the  6  members  of 
the  committee,  duly  recorded  on  the 
minutes,  ordering  that  that  file  be 
checked  into  by  the  staff  or  a  member. 

The  rule  now  is  that  if  it  is  to  be 
looked    into,    either    a    Senator    or    the 
regular  staff  has  to  do  it.  Anyway,  the 
information    c.annot    be    used    or    dis- 
closed until  that  Senator  or  employee  is 
given  notice  and  given  a  chance  to  ap- 
pear in  closed  session  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  the  word  "closed" 
is  in  there,  but  we  want  to  put  it  in  there. 
It  would  give  the  person  in  question  a 
chance  to  explain  anything  that  might 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  or  that  might 
be  irregular.  Then,  only  after  that  per- 
son has  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  bring 
witnesses  that  he  wished  to  bnng,  can 
the  committee  use  anything  that  is  in  the 
income' tax  return.   So  there   is  really 
more  protection  there— if  that  is  what 
one  wants  to  call  it— than  there  is  under 
the  regular  law  that  we  are  operating 
under  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding.  I  want  to  repeat  what  other 
Senators  have  said— I  appreciate  the 
enormousness  of  the  task  of  trying  to 
decide  what  should  be  included  and  what 
should  be  omitted  in  this  resolution.  I 
think  on  the  overall  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee should  be  congratulated  and,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

On  the  section  that  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing now,  I  examined  it  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  I  have  two  points  which 
are  separate,  but  which  I  think  should  be 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  have  pre- 
pared and  shall  be  ready  to  propose 
amendments  very  shortly.  The  first  re- 
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lates  to  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph, 
that  the  persons  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee would,  after  a  recorded  majority 
vote  withdraw  the  file  for  examination 
and 'audit.  I  refer  to  lines  9  to  16  on  page 
7  It  would  be  presumed  by  me  that,  be- 
fore the  committee  would  vote  by  a  re- 
corded majority  vote  to  withdraw  the 
me  from  the  Comptroller  General,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  reason  or  cause 
for  the  withdrawal.  In  other  words,  some 
showing  would  have  been  made  to  the 
committee  or  some  charsze  would  have 
been  made  that  a  given  Senator  had  vio- 
lated this  code  of  ethics,  or  the  general 
code  of  ethics,  relatinf;  to  the  conduct  of 
a  US.  Senator.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi understands  it.  The  committee 
would  have  to  have  before  it  informa- 
tion from  a  source,  that  was  at  least  be- 
lieved credible,  that  there  was  some  cir- 
cumstance, fact  or  condition  existing 
that  apparently  pointed  to  an  irregular- 
ity or  some  Question  of  a  wrong  m  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  Under  those 
circumstances,  there  would  havt  to  be  a 
feeling  of  some  substance  in  the  alleged 
facts  before  the  files  would  be  ordered 

opened. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Knowing  the  committee. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true.  That  brings  me  to 
the  second  part  of  it. 

The  words  "examination  and  audit 
cover  a  veiv  wide  scope.  The  committee 
could  vote,  and  they  could  withdraw  a 
file  for  examination  and  aduit — and  I 
think  th*s  loart  of  it  is  proper— but  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think  that  it 
would  be  entirely  proper  that,  at  that 
time,  thf  Senator  himself  should  be  noti- 
fied. ,  , 
In  other  words,  the  committee  would 
ml  have  taken  action  unless  some  kind 
of  a  charae  had  been  made  to  them. 
Therefore  there  is,  in  effect,  an  issue  at 
that  time. 

I  have  drawn  three  separate  amend- 
ments, all  to  the  same  effect.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  would  propose  at  that 
point— and  I  shall  explain  it  further  in  a 
moment— is  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  line  16.  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  'Immediately  after  such  re- 
corded vote  has  been  taken,  the  individual 
concerned,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee,  his  supervisor  as  defined  in  Rule 
XLI  shall  be  informed  of  the  vote  to  examme 
and'audlt,  and  shaU  be  advised  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  such  examination." 

The  reason  I  would  do  that  is  this:  We 
would  have  a  man  who,  at  least  by  the 
concurrence  of  six  Senators  and  a  com- 
mittee staff,  had  been  charged  with  either 
an  irregularity  or  wrongdoing.  The  ex- 
amination and  audit  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  the  papers  them- 
selves. They  would  almost  necessarily  in- 
volve the  examination  and  investigation 
of  outside,  extrinsic  facts  on  circum- 
stances. ^,     , 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  violates  the  fun- 
damental concept^though  I  am  sure  the 
committee  never  intended  it^of  the 
common  law  and  of  our  State  codes  of 
criminal  justice,  that  a  matter  of  this 
kind  should  be  at  least  on  paper,  pend-v 
ing  for  a  period  of  1  month,  or  2  months, 
or  even  6  months,  before  the  notice  which 
the  Senator  does  say  will  be  given  to  hun 


later  is  given  to  him,  after  the  committee 
receives  the  papers  as  evidence. 

The  use  of  the  words  "as  evidence 
there  implies  that  the  issues  have  then 
been  joined  on  the  charge  in  some  way 
or  manner,  and  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepus  those  papers,  including  the  Sena- 
tors  income  tax  report,  as  evidence  in  the 
healing  of  the  matter. 

Then  though  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee never  intended  this,  the  examination 
and  audit  could  po  on  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  with  a  charge  having  been 
made  against  a  Senator  and  his  possibly 
liavin'4  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 

Mr  STENNIS.  1  respond  to  that  sug- 
Leslion  in  this  way:  If  we  look  into  a 
inans  income  tax  return  at  all,  it  is  just 
to  make  a  preliminary  .^earch,  to  see  il 
there  are  anv  leads,  particularly  in  the 
diiection  of  a  charge  that  has  been  made 
of    irregularities,    or   something    of   the 

I  have  iiad  the  point  raised— and  this 
is  with  all  respect  to  everyone,  of 
course- that  if  something  wrong  is  there. 
if  vou  ^ive  notice  in  advance,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  about  destroying  evidence 
that  might  otherwise  not  be  available 
somewhere  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  iMeliminaiy 
inquiry  is  to  be  honest,  it  ought  to  have 
a  little  iDctcer  chance  to  !^et  into  the 
thing  and  see  what  the  indications  are, 
belore  j^iving  notice. 

The  prohibition  is  clear.  The  commit- 
tee cannot  proceed  to  use  the  material 
as  evidence— and  I  interpret  that  word 
■evidence'  as  meaning  not  only  testi- 
mony in  a  lieanng— but  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  evidence  against  the  man 
in  anv  way  until  he  was  given  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  explain.  But  to  require 
the  giving  of  notice  before  you  ever  look 
at  the  return,  I  believe,  would  destroy 
mo.st  of  the  value  of  it.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  would  be  ulad  to  look  that 
over  a  little  more.  I  shall  not  commit 
mv.self  at  the  moment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  know  the  Senator  will 
give   the   matter   consideration,    and    I 
know  of  his  long,  distinguished  career  as 
a  iurist.  I  never  was  a  judge  myself;  i 
was  a  district  attorney  at  one  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr    ALLOTT.  Along  the  same  line.  I 
would  call  to  the  Senator's  attention— I 
do  not  know  how  they  commence  crimi- 
nal actions  in  his  Stale,  but  in  my  State 
they  can  be  commenced  either  by  the 
filing  of  a  criminal  complaint,  the  filing 
of  an  infonnation  by  the  district  attor- 
nev.  or  by  a  grand  jury. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr   ALLOTT.  But  let  us  assume  that 
the  district  attorney  starts  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  a  defendant  by  means 
of  an  information:   it  is  impossible  for 
him   to   get   outside   evidence   by   sub- 
pena   until   the   information   has   been 
filed  and  served. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr    ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  question  involved  in  the 
particular  case  was  one  of  a  forged  note 
or  a  forged  check,  or  something  like  that. 
The  district  attorney  probably  has  the 
forged  instrunient  in  his  hands,  but  he 
cannot  get  to  the  bank  records  untd  he 
has  actually  created  a  criminal  case,  and 
obtains  the  records  by  subpena. 
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The  situation  here  Is  one  that  concerns 
me,  and  I  am  concerned  about  it  for  this 
additional  reason:  I  am  afraid  that  if 
the  committee— and  we  respect  every 
one  of  Its  members  for  the  work  we  have 
done  on  the  matter— should  get  Into  a 
case  and  actually  vote,  by  a  recorded 
majority  vote,  to  withdraw  the  files,  and 
had  the  matter  under  examination  and 
consideration  for  awhile,  the  committee 
would  then  be  thrown  Into  the  position  of 
a  star  chamber  committee. 

I  think  that  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate. I  just  throw  these  thoughts  out, 
now,  and  will,  discuss  them  with  the 
Senator  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  would  find  some   considerable 
m.erit  in  them. 

My  second  point— and  I  shall  just  state 
it  briefly  at  this  time— is  that  the  resolu- 
tion makesrio  provision  for  the  return  to 
the  mdlvltfUal  concerned  of  the  informa- 
tion filed  with  the  Comptroller  General. 
I  think  a  very  short  sentence  requiring 
that  it  be  returned  either  to  the  Senator 
or  to  his  legal  representative  at  the  end 
of  the  time  would  be  completely  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  that  sug- 
gestion is  well  taken.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  to  make  it  1  year  after  he  left  the 
Senate  or  his  term  expired,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  that  all  papers  be  returned 
unless  their  return  was  expressly  waived. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  the  first  matter  I  mentioned 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  If  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me  a  moment,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  had  completed  his  speech. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  have  not  com- 
pleted it;  but  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  I  do.  I  have  been  accepting  ques- 
tions. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  that  pur- 
pose now.  Does  the  Senator  ask  me  to 
yield  for  a  question,  or  for  a  speech? 
Mr.  DODD.  No;  for  a  question. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  this 
resolution  before  us  for  consideration. 
I  think  it  can  only  be  helpful.  I  wish  we 
had  had  It  a  long  time  ago.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  we  have  the  proposal 
now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  understand 
that  my  questions  are  intended  to 
clarify  my  own  understanding  or  lack  of 
understanding  on  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  resolution  itself. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yie'.d 


to  the  Senator.  I  know  that  his  ques- 
tions will  be  timely,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them  in  the  best  way  that  I 
can. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
can  do  that.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is 
best  for  me  to  commence.- 1  do  not  have 
a  long  series  of  questions. 

In  rule  XLII.  for  example,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  no  requirements  for 
the  holding  or  conducting  of  fundrais- 
ing  events  except  that  a  Senator  must 
give  his  approval.  . 

In  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  have  some  requirement  such 
as  a  disclosure  on  the  invitations  to  the 
event  of  the  purpose  of  the  event,  or  on 
the  ticket  or  on  the  program  or  some- 
where? And  would  it  be  desirable  to  re- 
quire a  Senator  to  spend  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  that  event  only  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  disclosed  on  that  ticket  or 
invitation  or  program  or  whatever  it 
might  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  v;ould  not 
rule  out  a  matter  like  that.  It  raises  a 
question  here  of  just  what  purposes 
would  be  proper.  And  it  would  he  difficult 
to  cover  tliat. 

We  were  thinking  about  letting  a  Sen- 
ator pass  on  the  proposition  and  giving 
him  a  chance  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  purpose  is  proper  and  is 
something  of  wliich  he  approves.  If  he 
does  not  approve  of  it,  that  would  end  it. 
Mr.  DODD.  Would  not  that  declaration 
or  description  of  the  purpose  give  some 
meaning  to  the  approval  of  the  Senator? 
Suppose  that  my  friends  were  to  come  to 
me  and  say  that  they  want  to  hold  such- 
and-such  an  event.  If  I  ask  the  purpose, 
liow  can  I  be  sure  that  I  comply  v/ith  the 
proposed  mle  contained  in  the  pending 
resolution  unlets,  as  I  .say,  tlie  program 
or  ticket  or  announcement  or  whatever 
it  might  be  clearly  sets  out  what  I  am 
approving? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  intended  to  leave 
to  the  Senator  involved  the  matter  of 
placing  such  conditions  or  requirements 
as  he  might  wish  on  the  event.  That  is 
why  we  wanted  him  in  the  picture,  so 
that  we  could  not  only  give  him  some 
responsibility,  but  also  some  power.  And 
if  the  Senator  had  notice  of  the  matter 
and  approved  of  it,  why  then  to  that  de- 
gree he  had  joined  in  it.  And  without  that 
participation,  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
that  was  approved  of  by  the  rule. 

I  think  the  Senator  raises  an  excellent 
point  there. 

Mr.  DODD.  Perhaps  I  should  spell  that 
out  a  little  more.  I  find  it  a  little  confus- 
ing, and  I  do  not  mean  to  t>e  critical  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  word  "contribution"  Is 
used  in  sections  1  and  2  of  rule  XLII,  and 
the  word  "gift"  is  used  in  section  3. 

Should  a  Senator  be  permitted  to  use 
funds  contributed  for  campaign  purposes 
to  defray  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his 
office,  and  funds  intended  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  office  for  campaign 
purposes? 

I  may  be  completely  in  error  on  this 
point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
now  be  permitted  imder  rule  XLII  as  I 
read  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wiU  try  to  do  so.  Would 
the  language  of  rule  XUI  permit  the 
use  of  funds  contributed  for  campaign 
purposes  to  defray  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  his  office?  I  think  those  are 
the  words  used  in  the  resolution— "to 
defray  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his 
office  "  Would  a  Senator  be  permitted  to 
use  funds  collected  for  campaign  pur- 
poses to  defray  the  reasoruible  expenses 
of  his  office?  And,  on  the  contrary,  could 
he  use  funds  intended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  office  for  campaign  pur- 
poses? ,,  , 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  an  excellent 
question.  Let  me  start  with  the  last  part 
of  the  question  first. 

Mr  DODD.  May  I  add  one  thing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator.  I  think  that 
the  last  part  of  the  situation,  as  rule 
XT.TT  now  stands,  if  I  read  it  correctly, 
would  be  permitted . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Rule  XLII  is  designed 
to  cover  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
the  fifth,  and  even  part  of  the  sixth  year 
in  which  a  Senator  is  in  office,  in  a  time 
when  he  does  not  have  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  campaign  f  imd  and  when  he  does 
not  have  a  treasurer  of  his  campaign 
fund.  ^  ., 

We  hit  upon  the  word  "contribu- 
tions" to  apply  to  the  entire  time.  We 
had  these  two  ways  in  which  the  money 
could  be  raised  or  received.  And  we  lim- 
ited the  use  of  those  words.  That  was  a 
semipublic  fund,  because  it  came  to  the 
man  not  because  he  was  an  individual, 
but  because  he  was  a  public  official,  a 
Senator.  And  we  provided  how  that 
money  could  be  used. 

Suppose  that  some  of  that  money  is 
left  over  and  is  not  used  for  the  in- 
tended purposes  in  the  years  in  which 
we  have  discussed.  Suppose  that  the 
Senator's  actual  campaign  has  started 
and  he  has  $1,000  remaining  in  ihe 
fund:  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wants  to  know  if  the  Senator  could  pay 
that  money  over  to  the  campaign  fund. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
do  not  press  the  Senator  for  an  answer 
now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  right.  The 
language  is  very  closely  written  and  is 
highly  limited  in  its  content.  I  think 
{jerhaps  that  under  an  uiterpretation  of 
the  language  as  written  here,  one  could 
not  pay  it  over  into  a  campaign  fund.  I 
think  that  it  would  l)e  a  reasonable  dis- 
position to  want  to  make  of  it,  particu- 
larly if  the  campaign  were  going  on. 
Perhaps  the  language  is  a  little  too 
tightly  drawn. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  matter  of  a 
gift,  contamed  in  item  3,  line  22,  page 
4,  we  looked  upon  the  gift  as  a  personal 
matter. 

The  word  "gift"  as  we  used  the  word 
there,  or  intended  to  use  it  at  least, 
means  something  that  is  given  to  a  Sen- 
ator in  his  individual  capacity,  some- 
thing that  is  his  to  use  as  he  sees  f.t  if  it 
is  a  bona  fide,  good-faith  gift. 

We  did  not  try  to  put  any  real  limi- 
tations upon  it. 

We  merely  provided  that  if  it  were 
more  than  $50,  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
ported under  rule  XLTV.  However,  that 
could  go  du-ectly  to  the  Senator's  cam- 
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paign  fund.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that.  That  is  a  Personal 
matter.  And  the  Senator  can  use  it.  We 
did  not  place  any  limiUtions  on  that 

USG 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  are  excellent  questions. 
I  believe  the  cliief  thrust  of  this  section 
is  directed  toward  the  puWic  reporting 
of  contributions.  Under  the  existing  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  a  candidate  for  the 
U  S  Senate  is  not  required  to  report  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenaitures  et 
money  except  from  the  time  he  declares 
under  the  law  as  a  candidate,  and  until 
the  last  date  required  by  law  for  his  re- 
porting. It  is  thus  a  very  limited  time  for 
which  the  candidate  is  required  to  report 
contributions  received  and  di.stnbuted. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  ex- 
isting Corrupt  Practices  Act  with  respect 
to  reporting  by  pohtical  committees. 
Only  a  political  committee  that  operates 
in  more  than  one  State  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Senate.  Statewise,  it  de- 
pends upon  State  laws.  Under  present 
law  a  candidate  might  have  15  political 
committees  or  more.  All  could  receive  po- 
litical funds  and  distribute  funds  But 
none  is  required  to  report.  The  rule  we 
are  discussing  follows  very  closely  the 
amendment  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  but  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon  in  the  House.  ,     . 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Sena- 
tor STENNIS,  has  pointed  out.  the  rule  re- 
quires that  a  Senator  who  receives  con- 
tributions from  a  fundraising  event  must 
take  certain  steps.  He  must  keep  records 
and  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  all  political  contributions  lie 
had  received  from  fundraising  events  in 
the  previous  year. 

I  would  assume  that  when  a  Eenalcr 
becomes  a  candidate  for  reelection,  the 
provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
would  obtain  from  that  time  forward,  as 
to  reporting.  ^ 

I  would  assume,  also,  that  if  a  oena- 
tor  obeying  this  rule  h.ad  remaining 
funds  from  contributions  received 
throughout  a  year,  he  could  Diace  such 
funds  in  the  regular  campaign  fund  al- 
ways subject  to  the  rule  the  committee 
recommends  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  rule  would  apply  to  other  funds 
which  are  received  by  a  r.Iember  of  the 
Senate  by  way  of  gifts,  and  also  funds 
which  are  made  available  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  operate  or,  as  the  reso- 
lution reads,  "defray  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses—of his  office.'  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  renort  such  funds  annually 
and  publically  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  His 
explanation  is  helpful. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  it  would  be 
l"lpful  if  we  could  draw  a  sharper  dis- 
tinction? I  do  not  know  how.  I  do  not 
i^ave  any  words  to  suggest  at  this  time. 
T  i^ave  in  mind  a  sharper  distinction  be- 
t.veen  the  contributions  for  canipaign 
purposes  and  contributions  ^tended  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  h)s  office  or  to 


liquidate  indebtedness  incurred  in  the 
course  of  seekmg  nommation  and  elec- 
tion. .    . 

Would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree  that  we  should  get  this  matter  de- 
fined clearly,  so  that  no  one  could  ever 
have  any  doubt  about  it? 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Ec'iator's  first  ques- 
tion is:  Could  funds  received  from  a 
fundraising  event  in  1967  or  1968  or 
1969  be  used  to  pay  off  olC  debts,  whicn 
were  incurred  in  prior  years? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  cou-d  -e 
done,  if  payment'^  and  reporting  satis- 
fied fully  the  proliibition  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act— if  the  payments  did  not 
exceed  the  present  totals  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
if  lull  reportii-r:  ii  done  as  prc\:dcd  Ly 
the  act  and  by  this  rule. 

Earlier  today  1  Lave  my  views  on  the 
subioct  of  collecting  funds  for  office  ac- 
counts. It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
iropc-  v.-ay  to  handle  this  matter  would 
be  ior  the  Senate  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  opcrr.ticu  of  an  oi- 

fice.  .  ,    *u  * 

Mr.  DODD.  I  quite  P3rre.  I  vish  .nat 

were  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  further  answer 

the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  from  Crmecticut  and 
other  Senators  would  refer  back  to  page 
4,  rule  XLII,  lines  20  and  21.  they  will 
see  the  type  of  language  to  which  I  re- 
ferred  a  moment  ago.   However,  since 
then  my   attention  has  been  called  to 
lines  16  and  17,  ..here  it  is  provided  that 
the  Senator  may  use  the  contribution  to 
"influence  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  his  election."  We  intended  that  to  be 
a  broad  matter  for  any  year,  and  I  be- 
heve  that  answers  the  Senators  question. 
Mr.  DODD.  It  is  helpful. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    He    could    use    this 
money,    under    this   language.    But,    of 
course,  the  donor  could  say,  "I  want  it 
used  for  the  office  expense."  If  he  did  say 
that,  then,  of  course,  any  Senator  would 
respect  the  donor's  condition. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  could  pet  some  colloquy  on  this 
question.  How  far  back  could  a  Senator 
go  to  defray  campaign  expenses?  Would 
it  be  1  year,  2  years,  3  years.  4  years?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us  if  we  knew  exactly  how  far  back. 
Many  Members  have  been  in  the  Senate 
many  years;  .some  of  us  have  been  here 
a  mucli  shorter  time. 

What  troubles  me  is  the  language  in- 
volving the  word   "incurred,"  which  is 
used  in  the  past  tense.  Obviously,  the 
committee's  resolution  refers  to  expenses 
incurred  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  f  und- 
rai^iing  function,  as  I  read  it.  I  wonder 
how  we  would  know  how  far  back  we 
could  go  with  respect  to  incurred  ex- 
penses. ,    .,     J 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  expenses  of  a  fund- 
raising  event,  we  essiune,  would  be  taken 
out  and  paid  before  the  sum  ever  came 
to  a  Senator. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am  thinking  about  obli- 
gations that  go  back.  How  would  a  Sen- 
ator know?  He  has  obligations  gomg 
back,  let  us  say,  3  or  4  years.  Is  it  propcr 
to  include  these  expenses,  or  is  he  limited 
to  1  or  2  years?  Precisely  what  is  the 
limitation?  It  seems  puzzlmg  to  me— and 


it  might  appear  so  to  other  Senators, 
unless  we  have  a  precise  clarification  oi 
this  rule.  How  would  we  know? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  will  have  to  answer 
for  myself.  Tins  rule  is  written,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  for  prospective  application. 
It  would  go  into  effect  on  a  certam  date. 
When  it  speaks  of  elections,  it  refers  to 
elections  in  the  future.  Office  expense  :s 
a  broad,  ceneral  subject. 

Mr  DODD.  Contemplated  expenses. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  Well,  the  word 
••contemplated"  was  used  to  show  that  we 
we:e  rot  limiting  it  to  bills  that  accitie 
on  that  dav.  A  Senator  could  plan  m  aa- 
vanco.  let  us  say,  if  he  thouglit  he  needed 
$20  000. 

Mr.  DODD.  Consider  then  the  convcrs-. 
of  t'ic  ciuci.tion  I  am  raisin;;.  How  far  in 
fie  future  I'lav  a  Senator  contemplRt-> 
his  expenses?  May  he  decide  on  the  day 
he  is  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  that  he  can 
plan  for  liis  rlTice  expenses  for  the  6 
years  that  lie  ahead  oi  lum,  or  1  year,  : 
years.  3  years? 

I  taould  hke  ir.e  Senator  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  badger  Inm.  Per- 
liaps  it  cannot  be  made  more  precise. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  l^as  made 
a  Very  pertinent  inquiry.  We  say  "de- 
fray the  reasonable  exi>enses.  incurred 
or  contemplated."  That  is  for  the  current 
year  But  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
year  because  thist^ould  have  to  be  re- 
ported on  a  yearly  basis.  Let  us  say  I 
liave  spent  £500  of  this  kind  of  money. 
I  figure  it  will  take  81,500  more  for  this 
year   I  am  illustrating  now. 

So  a  person  could  accept  a  contribu- 
tion to  pay  expenses  of  tliat  kmd. 
Frankly  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
campaign  deficit.  Here,  the  Senator  runs 
the  actual  campaign  and  he  comes  out 
S20  000  behind.  It  seems  to  me  that  pay- 
ing oil  that  deficit  would  be  a  part  of  t..e 
cam.paign  expense  and  it  should  be  han- 
dled as  such.  It  is  not  an  office  expense 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  getting  a  nom - 
nation  in  the  future.  That  expense  is  ai 
in  the  past.  I  think  we  get  mlo  a  lot  ot 
uncertainties  there  if  we  try  to  pick  up 
campaign  deficits  with  that  kind  cf 
money. 

Mr  DODD.  I  had  to  return  to  my  office 
for  a  meetmg.  but  I  did  hear  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ask  some  questions  about 
the  reasonable  expense  of  office. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  ,    ,   ,  , 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  was  a  lielpf  ul 
colloquy.  It  is  terribly   important  that 
we  clear  it  up  as  well  as  we  can. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  in   this  great  cosmopolitan 
Nation,  tlie  habits,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions, whatever  one  may  call  them,  differ 
from  one  State  to  another.  I  think  my 
State  could  be  described  as  a  small,  cos- 
mopolitan  State.  Our  habits  do  differ 
from  the  habits  of  those  m  other  States 
in  this  countrj-,  I  expect.  It  is  a  good 
thing.  I  am  not  lamenting  that;  I  am 
approving  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 
Mr  DODD.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  all  of  us  if  we  understand  Uie  matter. 
For  instance,  suppose  I  send  flowers  for 
the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  who  has  been  helpful  to  me  in 
politics,  who  has  a  big  following  m  my 
area.  Certainly  things  of  that  kind  would 
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be  considered  as  a  reasonable  expense. 
He  is  not  a  close,  intimate,  personal 
friend.  I  do  not  visit  his  home  and  he  does 
not  visit  my  home.  He  is  a  valued  and 
good  friend  to  me.  Would  that  expense 
or  could  that  expense  be  considered  with- 
in this  language  of  "reasonable  expense"? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  think  so.  The 
Senator  spoke  of  flowers. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  using  that  as  an  il- 
lustration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  is  using  that  example  as  an  il- 
lustration. Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
cluded within  limits.  What  is  reasonable 
would  depend  on  a  number  of  things.  We 
could  have  an  instance  of  sending  thous- 
ands of  dollars  worth  of  flowers  ever>- 
12  months. 

That  would  be  relatively  high  but  I 
think  an  item  of  that  kind  goes  in  with 
public  life  and  does  not  detract  from  the 
sentiment.of  it . 

Mr,  DODD.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  an 
understanding.  We  should  be  thinking 
about  this  matter. 

Would  the  language  of  the  resolution 
include  expenses  in  the  Senate  dining 
room?  Some  Senators  live  relatively  close 
to  constituents.  Therefore,  many  of 
them  come  down  here  and  it  can  be  em- 
barrassing. I  believe  some  persons  think 
we  get  all  of  this  free.  Is  that  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  be  included?  What 
about  travel  back  and  forth  to  one's 
State  for  political  meetings  and  political 
affairs? 

What  is  bothering  me  is,  how  one  does 
know.  How  does  one  say,  'I  guess  I  can- 
not buy  lunch  for  these  fellows,  and  if  I 
do,  it  is  not  an  expense." 

I  feel,  personally,  that  I  should  pay  my 
own  way  after  having  exhausted  the 
travel  allowance. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  the 
committee.  What  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  in  this  colloquy  is  tlmt  this  is  a  very 
difficult  area. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  DODD.  If  I   had  any  answers  I 
would  offer  them.  But  I  do  find  it  be- 
wildering, and  I  think  it  is  bewildering 
to  all  of  us. 

What  about  a  telephone  bill?  Many  of 
us  exceed  our  telephone  allowance  in  a 
given  year.  People  call  us  and  they  want 
us  to  return  the  call.  Would  that  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  expense? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  clearly  so,  with 
respect  to  the  telephone  bill. 

This  matter  varies  with  respect  to 
meals  for  constituents.  I  would  think 
that  after  a  Senator  has  paid  out  as 
much  as  $1,200  to  $1,500  of  his  own 
money  for  luncheons  in  the  course  of  a 
year  for  other  people,  if  he  has  another 
$1,000  bill  of  that  kind  he  could  well  pay 
it  out  of  this  fund. 

I  buy  lunches  for  many  friends,  but  I 
receive  a  lot  of  free  Ixxnches,  especially 
when  I  make  speeches,  and  so  forth.  It 
evens  up.  I  do  think  the  Senator  should 
pay  for  some  of  those  meals  himself. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  we  are  not  really  able 
to  chisel  out  any  precise  ruling.  As  I 
understand  the  Senator,  it  is  a  matter  of 
what  each  one  thinks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  accepted  the 
part  about  the  telephone,  anything  per- 
taining to  the  Senator's  affairs,  or  where 


he  is  going  to  Connecticut  to  make  a 
speech;  anything  such  as  the  telephone 
bill  would  be  allowable.  Unquestionably 
plane  fares  are  an  enormous  expense 
and  should  be  allowed  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  ask  one  more 
question  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
Senator  too  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  DODD,  I  wish  to  cite  a  problem 
that  occurred  to  me.  Let  us  assume  I 
have  a  large  telephone  bill  in  excess  of 
the  money  allowed  to  me;  or  for  travel 
a.s  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Would  it  be  proper  for  a  Senator  to  go 
to  a  financial  institution  and  borrow  the 
inoncv  to  imy  the  excess  telephone  bill 
imd  ;hc  e'xcess  travel  bill,  and  pay  that 
loa-a  b.ick  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  fund- 
raising  function? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  this 
language  it"  this  money  is  directly  used  to 
iniluence  his  nomination,  his  election,  or 
reelection,  or  expenses  incurred  in  his 
oiTicc,  it  would  come  within  that 
language;  yes. 

The  person  wanted  to  pay  his  bills 
promptly;  he  .signed  a  note  and  paid  the 
bills.  I  do  not  know  that  he  could 
stretch  out  that  obligation  over  several 
years.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Sen- 
ator or  anyone  else  would  want  to  do 
that.  However,  just  because  the  Senator 
had  already  paid  for  that  extra  telephone 
bill  I  do  not  think  it  would  exclude  him 
from  applying  these  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  that  would  constitute  an 
itemization  and  a  prudent  one. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  responses  of  the  Senator  have 
been  helpful  to  all  of  us  so  that  we  may 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  questions 
liave  been  well  put.  We  recognize  the 
realities  of  contributions,  but  we  are  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a  rule  that  will  be 
complied  with  and  kept  public,  too. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  and  I  may 
have  until  midnight  to  file  for  printing 
the  amendments  drafted  for  presenta- 
tion tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  is  getting 
his  amendments  ready.  That  is  a  cour- 
teous thing  for  the  Senator  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  LMr.  Stennis],  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  hard  and  long  work. 
They  have  accepted  a  task  they  did  not 
ask  for.  It  is  a  most  difficult  subject  and 
one  that  on  the  face  of  it  has  many 
pitfalls.  I  believe  that  in  the  main  they 
have  done  a  very  fine  job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  We  all  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  must  all  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
field.  I  do  have  a  little  question  about 
some  of  the  wording,  and  I  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  page  4  of 
the  measure. 

It  says  that  "a  Senator  may  except  a 
contribution  from  a  fundraising  event" 
upon  meeting  those  conditions  and  gives 
his  approval.  Second,  "he  receives,  a 
complete  and  accurate  accounting  of  the 
source,  amount,  and  disposition  of  the 
funds  raised.  " 

Since  he  receives  that  report,  obvious- 
ly it  does  not  refer  to  making  a  report 
by  the  Senator. 

Then  section  22  states  what  he  may 
use  that  contribution  for. 

Lines  16  and  17  state  that  he  can  use  it 
for  campaign  purposes  and,  of  course, 
existing  law  will  require  a  report.  But 
by  lines  18  and  19,  he  can  receive  that 
and  say  that  it  is  for  contemplated  ex- 
penses of  his  office.         _  — 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  will  require  an  accounting  at 
any  time  for  that  year,  or  any  subse- 
quent year. 

Now  I  invite  attention  to  lines  12  to 
14  on  page  4.  where  it  does  say  that  there 
must  be  "a  complete  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  source,  amount,  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  received." 

That  refers  to  funds  of  an  individual 
or  organization.  There  can  be  a  fund- 
raising  event  if  we  give  permission  and 
if  we  require  the  people  who  conduct  it 
to  give  us  an  accounting.  Then  we  can 
receive  it  for  contemplated  expenses  of 
the  office.  It  m,ay  be  there. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  I  refer  to  page 
8,  lines  5  to  10  as  to  the  accounting  re- 
quired by  rule  XLII.  Well,  rule  XLII  is 
just  what  I  read.  The  accounting  is 
limited  there. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
being  a  nit-picker,  but  I  do  think  that 
when  we  affirm  and  go  on  record  and  say 
it  is  all  right  to  raise  money  for  con- 
templated expenses  of  running  an  office — 
because  after  all  if  it  is  rim  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  it  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  public — there  may  be 
some  who  would  raise  some  question  as 
tsTthe  acceptance  by  a  Senator  of  con- 
tributions for  contemplated  expenses  of 
running  an  office.  I  am  not  going  to  press 
for  an  answer  now.  I  merely  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  his  usual  keen  and  penetrating 
analysis,  he  has  brought  out  at  least 
an  uncertainty  in  the  language  here.  I 
answer  without  any  hesitation  as  to  page 
8,  lines  5,  6,  and  part  of  7,  that  we  in- 
tended to  require  an  accoimting  for  both 
of  the  items  on  page  4  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  says  an  accoimting 
required  by  rule  XLII.  Rule  XLII  does 
not  require  any  accounting  for  money 
raised  for  contemplated  expenses  to  run 
an  office. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  The  Senator 
has  made  his  point.  I  tell  the  Senator 
what  we  intend  to  do.  Perhaps  that  lan- 
guage does  not  quite  do  it  and  we  might 
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need  an  amendment  to  that  language  to 
make  it  more  conclusive. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  intent  of  the  committee  on  another 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  sUte  here  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  CooperI  was  diverted  ori 
another  matter.  I  said  that  we  intended 
to  cover  both  of  those  funds.  Perhaps 
that  language  falls  short.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  prepare  ari 
amendment  and  we  will  try  to  make  it 
conclusive  on  that  point. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Referring  to  section  1  ol 
the  resolution,  'a)  declares,  "a  public 
office  is  a  public  trust",  'b)  declares 
'these  rules,  as  the  written  expression  of 
certain  standards  of  conduct  comple- 
ment the  body  of  unwritten  but  generallj 
accepted  standards  that  contmue  to 
apply  to  the  Senate." 

My  question  is.  as  regard  "conUnue  to 
apply  to  the  Senate."  Does  that  include 
officers  and  employees?  „  ..,  ,  „. 
Here  is  what  is  at  stake.  If  it  does  iwt 
include  officers  and  employees,  then  offi- 
cers and  employees  are  subject  only  to 
the  things  specifically  covered  in  the 
written  rules.  .,..*.     „,. 

I  just  raise  that  and  think  that  per- 
haps that  "continue  to  apply  to  the  Sen- 
ate." should  apply  to  Members  and  offi- 
cers and  employees. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  would  make  it 
clearer;  although  I  have  to  say  that  I 
could  not  answer  the  Senator  as  to  just 
what  rules  we  do  have  that  apply  to  em- 
ployees We  have  not  made  a  study  oi 
that  yet.  but  certainly  whatever  we  have 
should  be  continued. 
Mr.  qURTIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree.  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  think  that  is  a 

generally  accepted 

Mr.     STENNIS.     That     is     a     good 

point ,    ^  „ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Standard,  that  an  em- 


ployee should  not  violate  the  files  of  his 
employer.  ^  ^   . 

Mr.   STENNIS    Yes.   Well,   that   is   a 

good  point,  too. 

Mr    CURTIS.  Just  as  an  example    I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Senator— I  was  in  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  It  is  investi- 
gating riots.  There  is  one  other  thought 
that  occurs  to  me  that  is  worth  consider- 
ing The  reason  I  am  usine  the  language  I 
have  been  using  is  that  I  have  such  high 
regard  for  this  committee  and  the  long 
hours  of  work  it  has  put  in.  I  direct  the 
committee's  attention  to  page  7,  line  12. 
which  refers  to  confidential  information 
and  everything  about  a  person's  prop- 
erty   which  probably  is  a  disclosure  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Member  s 
family,  by  inference,  at  least.  I  realize 
however,   that   is  not  required;    but,  I 
mean,  it  might  reveal  it,  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "per- 
sons.  authorized  by"  should  be  deleted 
from^ine  12.  I  think  that  if  we  take  this 
step  of  requiring  Senators  to  make  com- 
plete disclosure,  and  then  a  Senator  or 
an  employee  comes  under  investigation, 
the  receipt  of  that  confidential  informa- 
tion should  be  by  a  committee  itself  and 
not  by  employees. 

There  again,  I  do  not  want  to  press 


the  distinguished  chairman  for  an  an- 
swer at  this  time.  I  throw  it  out  as  a  sug- 
gesUon.  to  those  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  more  time  on  it  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  I   do   not  presume   to   be 
right,  although  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  wiiether  on  all  of  these  points  I 
mav  olfer  an  amendment.  I  repeat,  the 
committee  has  been  wrestling  with  this 
subject,  which  is  a  most  difficult  one, 
and  it  is  receiving  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate advice.  We  get  advice  from  people 
who  mav  be  denied  the  .-ource  of  a  t,ood 
storv  I  want  the  committee  to  know  tnat 
I  am  one  Senator  who.  I  believe    T^s 
some  appreciation  of  the  :aiTicult  job  the 
committee  has  undertaken. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Well,  we  certainly 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  fine  sugges- 
tions and  for  his  kind  and  generous 
words.  I  think  every  one  of  his  sugges- 
tions i.5  highly  deser%'ing.  As  lie  has 
str.lcd,  I  would  not  commit  myselt  to 

'  One  specific  word  about  striking  out 
the  words  '"siiall  be  made  available  only 
to  pcrsoios  authorized  by  the  Sel-ct  Com- 
mittee." I  think  all  the  members  cl  the 
committee  feel  exactly  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated.  There  is  a  practical  mat- 
ter however,  involved  ol  the  committee 
members  knowing  how  to  interpret  vari- 
ous instruments  like  an  income  tax  rc- 
tu-n  We  must  have  expert  advice  on  it. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
innial  step  of  coing  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  is  the 
o'-e  wiio  has  if 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  is  right. 
Vr  CURTIS.  Of  going  to  him  and 
savin^  -Here,  let  us  break  the  seal  on 
the  envelope.-  I  think  that  responsibil- 
Hy  -hould  rest  with  the  committee.  I 
wo-oid  not  think  for  a  nrtnllle  that  from 
there  on  the  committee  Vould  not  have 

to  have  help.  ,,    ^      •  ,    .,  „ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Verj'  well.  I  wish  the 
Sentitor  vrould  prepare  an  amendment 
carrying  out  the  idea  that  the  breaking 
of  the  seal  could  be  only  upon  request 
of  the  committee. 


ing  the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
objec^I  would  like  to  h^ve  it  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me. 
If  I  so  desire,  for  2  or  3  minutes  in  the 
beginning,  to  iwint  out  some  matters  in 
connection  with  the  resolution. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Certainl>.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so.  and  for  more  than  those  2  or  3 
minutes,  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

desired. 
"Mr   STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
c.bjection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
fio  ordered. 


ORD^R  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  ,    ^      ^, 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  rsked  that  the 
G^ratcr   vicld    for   the   purpose   of   my 
ma'Hn'^    a    unanimous-onsent    request. 
Tie   Senator  knows   tint  I  have  been 
wailing  in  this  Chsmber  for  3  hours  and 
4'"'  minutes  to  be  recognized  to  speak  on 
thr>  resolution.  I  <^hiiU  support  the  rc- 
Golution.  I  know  the  Senator  from  T^lis- 
'assippi  has  desired  to  yield  to  me  in 
the  past,  but  so  many  questions  have 
been  directed  to  him.  and  the  hour  is 
now  so  late  in  the  day.  that,  if  it  is  agree- 
able  to   the   Senator   from   Mississippi, 
instead  of  speaking  for  half  an  hour  at 
this  late  hour  on  this  Monday  evenin-, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  to- 
morrow I  may  be  recognized  for  half  an 
hour  to  speak  on  the  resolution. 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 


IvIESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  lol- 
lowing  bills  of  the  Senate : 

p  793.  An  ^ct  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cerwln  real  property  of  the  United 
suites  to  the  .M.ibama  Space  Science  Exh.bit 
Commission;  . 

S  87G  An  .ict  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  in  sectarian 
institutions  oi  higher  education:  and 

S  '"'336  An  act  xo  determine  the  respect; .  e 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colv.lle  Reservation  f'nci  the 
Y.aklma  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  \aklma 
Reservation  and  their  constituent  tntaal 
L^roups  in  and  to  a  judgment  luna  on  deposit 
in  t.he  Treasury  of  the  United  f:utes,  and  for 
oii.cr  ijurpo^ts. 

The  mcs'-an:  r^lso  announced  that  the 
House  liad  agreed  to  the  rci.>ort  of  the 
comnvttcc  of  conierence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  /he 
amendment  of  tlie  House  to  the  bill  'S, 
454 1  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K.  Jones. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
thf^  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend - 
r.ients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
15399  >  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  JO, 
1968.  and  for  otiier  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Kir- 
>-AN  Mr.  WiHTTEK,  Mr.  NATCHFR.  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Laird  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


SENATORIAL  STANDARDS  OF 
CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  vesolution  'S.  Res.  266  >  to  pro- 
vide standards  of  conduct  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  ofEc^ers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate.  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre5:d3nt.  will  Ih^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prcs-dent.  I  .shall 
continue  my  discussion  cf  t:roposed  rule 
XLIV.  paragraph  'b'.  on  page  6,  after 
I  have'  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
M'Chigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding.  I.  too,  wisn 
to  join  in  commendmg  the  comrnittee 
for  an  excellent  job.  I  think  we  probably 
serve  the  committee's  purpose  and  the 
chairman's  purpose  to  raise  whatever 
technical  questions  we  may  have  toaa> . 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  It  would  be  of 
great  help. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  perhaps  then  the 
staff  will  have  time,  if  some  amendment 
needs  to  be  drafted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  call  attention  to  rule 
XLIV,  which  requires  the  disclosure  of 
financial  interests  of  each  Senator,  and 
each  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000.  This  particular  rule  goes  on 
to  list  certain  things  that  need  to  be 
included  in  a  disclosure  report. 

I  would  assume,  and  perhaps  the  com- 
mittee intended,  that  the  same  matters 
of  interest  would  apply  to  both  Senators 
and  employees  who  received  more  than 
$15,000.  But  I  call  attention  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  on  page  7.  line  6.  which  refers 
to  the  inclusion  of  "the  source  and  value 
of  each  gift  received  by  him  during  the 
preceding  year  and  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  rule  XLII . " 

It  shouM  be  noted  that  rule  XLII,  on 
page  4.  beginnir^  on  line  22,  pertains 
only  to  gifts  received  by  a  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  if  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  receiving  $15,000  or  more 
should  receive  gifts  of  any  amount,  under 
the  language  on  page  7,  he  would  not  be 
required  to  report  it.  I  assume  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  was  to  include  gif  t^ 
made  to  employees  of  the  Senate.  I  call 
that  to  the  committee's  attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  It  would  certainly  be  my  po- 
sition that  it  was  so  intended.  I  do  not 
think  the  language  really  covers  it.  That 
was  the  last  language  that  was  prepared 
and  put  in,  and  we  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  page  2,  line  9.  of  the 
resolution,  it  is  stated: 

No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  Senate  may  engage  in  any  business, 
financial,  or  professional  activity  or  employ- 
ment for  compensation  or  gain  unless— 

(a)  the  activity  or  employment  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties:  and 

(b)  he  has  reported  in  writing  the  activity 
or  employment  to  and  has  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Member  of  the  Senate  or  officer 
of  the  Senate  charged  with  supervision  of 
the  officer  of  employee.  . .  . 
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I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  what  the 
purpose  of  that  provision  is,  and  it  is  a 
very  commendable  purpose.  But  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  rather  general  and  sweepmg 
language.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an 
employee  of  a  Senator  desired  to  have  a 
portion  of  his  salary  withheld  regularly 
for  the  purchase  of  E  bonds,  or  suppose 
he  were  investing  in  a  mutual  fund.  Ob- 
viously, there  would  be  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest. Would  an  employee  have  to  make 
that  fact  known  to  a  Senator,  and  would 
the  Senator  have  to  give  his  permission 
before  that  employee  could  invest  his 
money  in  such  a  way  as  that?  The  Sen- 
ator may  wish  to  consider  this  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  question. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  good.  We 
have  to  try  to  form  some  rule  on  that, 
whether  written  in  here  or  put  in  the 
report  in  addition,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
good  point. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  quite  conscious  of 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  distin- 
auLshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1 .  in  which  he  says  that  appropri- 
ations for  the  necessary  expense  of  the 
operation  of  the  office  of  a  Senator 
should  be  picvided  by  the  Senate.  I 
.should  like  In  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Missi.=;sippi  whether  he  would  consider 
that  travel  to  the  State  for  purely  politi- 
cal purpa.ses  during  the  period  of  the 
fust  5  years  of  a  Senator's  term  would 
be  ron.sidered  an  office  expense  that  the 
taxpayers  should  pay.  Perhaps  we 
shoi'.Id  defer  the  di.scussion  of  that  ques- 
tion until  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
returns  to  the  Chamber.  Obviously,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  .sort  of  expense 
would  come  within  the  provision;  yet  it 
needs  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way  or 
otiier. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  asked  some  good  questions. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  been  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  all  afternoon  until 
a  few  minutes  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Kentuckv  is  couoistent  about  the  ex- 
penses—the rightful  expenses— of  a  Sen- 
ator's office.  It  is  hard  to  get  down  to  the 
line  of  division. 

To  continue  with  the  discussion  of  the 
proix)sed  rule  XLIV,  at  the  top  of  page 
6,  paragraph  'bi,  in  setting  forth  the 
items  that  have  to  be  stated  in  the  spe- 
cial report,  the  requirement  also  includes 
"the  amount  or  value  and  source  of  each 
-fee  or  compensation  of  31,000  or  more 
received  by  him  during  the  preceding 
year  from  a  client  for  legal  service." 

Speaking  man  to  man,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  he  should  have  to  report  that 
fee  than  a  dentist  who  might  have  mem- 
bership in  this  body  would  have  to  report 
a  dental  fee.  The  reason  for  making  the 
distinction  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
law  that  is  practiced  now  pertains  to 
governmental  matters.  I  mean  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Government. 
So  much  is  connected  with  regulations, 
.SD  much  is  connected  with  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  of  more 
than  SI 00  billion  a  year,  that  it  was 
thought  there  ought  to  be  some  recog- 
nition of  those  conditions  and  not  deny 
the  lawj-er  Members  the  right  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  by  trying  to  regulate 
the  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieraTor  one  brief  question? 
Mr.  S'TENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree,  however,  that  subsection 
I  b  >  would  permit  a  man  to  earn  as  much 
as  S50,000  or  875,000.  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, without  reporting  a  penny 
of  it.  if  the  individual  fees  were  less  than 
$1,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 
Mr     ALLOTT.    Under   those   circum- 
stances, he  could  earn  $50,060  without 
reporting  any  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
that  point  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  were  striking  at  the 
larger  game,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes, 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Proceeding,  now,  to 
paragraph  lO  on  line  6: 

(c)  the  name  and  address  of  each  business 
or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or  enter- 
prise in  which  h'^  was  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  employee  who  received 
compensation  during  the  preceding  year;  his 
capacity;  and  the  period  of  time; 

The  reason  for  that  is  obvious.  Tliere 
is  nothing  iniquitous  about  occupying 
those  roles,  but  it  was  a  disclosure  that 
could  well  be  made,  we  thought,  for 
guidance  in  connection  with  anything 
that  might  come  up. 

(d)  the  identity  of  each  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  he  owned  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  year; 

That  means  iust  what  it  says,  and  no 
more:  Each  interest,  real  or  personal— 
and  all  property  falls  into  one  category 
or  the  other— having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more,  which  he  owned  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  year. 

If  I  should  own  Government  bonds  of 
the  value  of  $10,000  or  more.  I  could 
comply  with  that  provision  by  just  say- 
ing. "U.S.  Government  bonds,  $10,000  or 
more."  That  would  identify  my  faith  in 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
I  had  saved  a  little  money. 

As  to  the  question  about  what  value 
controls,  generally  it  would  be  the  value 
during  the  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  the  report  was  made.  That  is  what 
the  language  says,  "during  the  preceding 
year."  But  one  does  not  have  to  state  the 
dollar  value,  under  this  language: 

(e)  the  identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
fiduciary  relation  in  which  he  held  a  bene- 
ficial interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more,  and  the  identity  if  known  of  each 
interest  of  the  trust  or  other  filduclary  rela- 
tion m  real  or  personal  property  In  which  the 
Senator,  officer,  or  employee  held  a  beneficial 
interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  year. 

Then  it  provides  that  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain the  identity  of  these  fiduciary  in- 
terests, the  Senator  or  other  person  shall 
request  the  fiduciary  to  report  that  in- 
formation to  the  Comptroller  General. 

By  the  way,  I  might  state  here  for  the 
record  tha^,  as  we  all  know,  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  to  a  degree  an  arm  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
.flrmed  by  the  Senate  for  a  15-year  term, 
and  he  belongs,  in  part,  to  both  depart- 
ments; but  he  is  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  an  officer  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
area.  But  in  any  event,  the  Comptroller 
General  was  selected  as  the  custodian  In 
this  case;  he  has  no  other  function  under 
any  of  these  proposals  except  that  of 
custodian. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  order  to  clarify,  in 
section  (e)  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  that 
language  which  says:  "the  identity  if 
known  of  each  interest  of  the  trust  or 
other  fiduciary  relation  in  real  or  per- 
sonal property  in  which  the  Senator,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  held  a  beneficial  interest 
having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  year,"  does 
the  word  "which"  on  line  19  refer  to  the 
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Senator's  interest  in  a  single  assei  of  the 
trust  or  does  it  refer  to  that  asset  Itself? 

To'  be  specific,  if  a  tmst  has  an  asset 
worth  S20.000,  and  the  Senator's  l^ne- 
ficial  interest  in  the  total  corpus  of  the 
trust  is  only  10  percent,  then  the  Sena 
tor's  interest  in  that  asset  is  only  $2,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Would  this  provision 
require  the  disclosure  of  the  asset  be- 
cause the  asset  itself  is  worth  more  than 

sio.ooo?  ^.  ,       .   ,„.  „. 

Mr  STENNIS.  No,  I  think  not.  What 
we  were  trying  to  get  at  there  was  a 
listing,  as  nearly  as  possbile.  of  the  dil- 
ferent  items,  just  as  under  section  (d)  — 
the  different  items  that  appear  in  this 
trust  in  which  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  the  item  was  $10,000  or  more 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  state  that,  but 
that  is  what  we  intended. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  raise  the  question  in 
order  that  it  might  be  clear,  because  I 
think  the  language  would  permit  the 
other  interpretation. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  language  may  per- 
mit it  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  what 
the  committee  intended  here— that  we 
were  trying  to  obtain  the  identity  of 
everything  in  which  the  Senator  or  em- 
ployee had  at  least  a  SIO.OOO  interest  of 

his  own.  .  .    , 

Mr  BENNETT.  We  are  not  interested 
in  the  Value  of  the  interests  of  the  trust 
per  se;  we  are  interested  in  the  assets  of 
the  Senator  in  any  assets  in  the  trust? 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Proceeding  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  on  page  7: 

(fl  the  Identity  c{  each  li.ibility  of  $5,000 
or  more  owed  by  him.  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

That  is  the  only  time  that  we  have 
brought  the  spouse  into  this  picture.  She 
comes  in  then  only  if  she  signed  a  note 
and  there  was  not  any  way  to  keep  her 
out:  she  just  came  in  incidentally.  The 
committee  decided  we  really  did  not  have 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  spouse  as  such 
Mr  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Utah.  . 

Mr  BENNETT.  Would  the  requirement 
of  identity  be  satisfied  simply  by  listing 
the  person  or  organization  to  whom  the 
liability  is  owed? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes;  with  a  statement 
that  the  obligation  is  $5,000  or  more. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Without  its  being 
identified  as  a  note  or  a  mortgage,  neces- 

Mr  ' STENNIS.  Yes;  I  really  think  it 
would  be  more  in  keeping  if  the  lorm 
were  identified  in  some  fashion,  such  as 
"$5,000  note."  "SS.OOO  secured  note.'  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  the  Senator  would 
interpret  this  language  to  require  the 
identification  of  the  type  of  liability  and 
the  person  or  organization  to  whom  it 

was  owed?  ,    ^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  was  our 
general  meaning,  even  though  we  did  not 
use  the  word  "type."  The  identity  of  each 
liabiUty.  I  think  to  identify  it  properly 
would  include  not  only  the  name,  but 
something  of  the  type. 
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I  beUeve  that,  in  adjusting  that  lan- 
guage to  a  general  situation,  here  at  the 
end  we  overlooked  something  that  we 
intended  to  include.  The  matter  of  gifts 
should  cover  the  employees  as  well  as 
the  Senators. 
Reading  from  item  2  of  this  rule: 
All  papers  filed  under  section  1  of  this  rule 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller  General  for 
not  less  than  7  years— 

That  is  a  man's  term  of  office  plus  1 
year.  I  continue  to  read: 
shaU  be  confidential,  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  persons  authorized  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
for  examination  and  audit  for  any  purpose 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
und'er  a  resolution  by  a  recorded  majority 
vote  of  the  full  committee  on  the  reports  ot 
each  Individual. 

in  Other  words,  we  jast  could  not  eivc 
blanket  authority.  We  have  to  pass  on 
Jolm  Jones  or  Sam  Smith  in  an  individ- 
ual resolution  and  an  individual  vote. 
I  continue  to  read: 

me  committee  may  receive  the  pr.pers  as 
evulcnce,  alter  giving  to  the  lnd:vidual  con- 
corned  due  notice  :.nd  opportunii;.  ur  he  .r- 
Inc. 


We  shall  offer  an  amendment  at  that 
noint  to  insert  the  words  "in  a  closed  ses- 
sion." The  purpose  of  that  amendment 
is  to  give  the  employee  or  anyone  else 
concerned  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  disfuss  any  apparent  irregularities 
or  any  apparent  or  alleged  wrongdoing 
and  even  produce  v.itncsses  in  a  closed 
session,  if  he  desires,  before  the  matter 
has  exploded. 
I  continue  to  read: 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  not  I.tter  than  the  1st  day  of  June 
m  each  year  the  names  of  Senators,  officers 
and  cmpiovees  who  have  filed  a  report. 

(3)  Each  Senator,  and  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  is  compensated 
r.t  a  rate  in  excess  of  S15.000  a  year,  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  15th  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  his  personal  financial 
interests: 

(a)  the  accounting  required  by  Rule 
XLII  for  all  contributions  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year — 

A  question  was  raised  there  concern- 
ing that  language.  We  want  to  be  sure 
that  covers  both  types  of  contributions, 

I  continue  to  read: 
except  that  contributions  in  the  aggregate 
amount  or  value  of  less  than  S50  received 
from  any  single  sotirce  during  the  reporting 
period  may  be  totaled  without  further 
itemization;    .  .  . 

That  was  to  avoid  having  to  itemize 
every  little  item  of  $2,  $4,  or  S5,  and  those 
items  might  run  into  the  number  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  or  thousands  in  a  large 
State  Under  this  proposed  rule,  such 
items  could  be  collected  and  reported 
without  further  itemization.  However,  it 
would  have  to  be  certified. 
The  next  item  reads: 
The  amount  or  value  and  source  of  each 
honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year. 

That  is  the  amount  or  value  and  the 
source   which,   of   course,   includes   the 
name  of  the  grantor. 
Any  expense  involved  in  gomg  to  de- 


liver a  speech  at  an  event  at  which  the 
honorarium  was  awarded,  any  expense 
of  travel  or  other  reasonable  expense, 
would  not  be  included  in  the  $300  and 
would  not  have  to  be  accounted  for.  be- 
cause it  would  be  reimbursement  for 
funds  paid  out. 

Mr.  LONG  ot  lAjUisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  >  icid? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  1  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  ut  Louisiana,  To  what  luie 
of  the  resolution  is  the  Senator  referring? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  lines  11.  12.  and 
13ofprtge8. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
does  this  refer  to  campaign  contribu- 
tions? .  , 
M'-  STENNIS.  Ii  duos  i:ot.  That  u  just 
the  honorariums.  If  it  does  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  S300.  it  does  not  have  to 
not  be  reported.  In  determining  that  S300. 
one  does  not  have  to  count  the  expense 
of  travel  and  other  .'-uch  expense  for 
wiiich  he  is  reimbursed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  continue  to  read  ivom 
l.agcS.line  14: 

4  All  papers  Iiled  under  section  3  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  oi  the 
.Senate  lor  not  lo.-s  than  3  years,  and  shall  be 
made  available  promptly  lor  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

That  refers  to  the  items  1  have  just 
enumerated,  and  that  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  make 
them  available  to  the  press  or  to  anyone 
else  that  wants  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  page  8, 
commencing  on  line  18: 

5  This  rule  shall  take  clfect  en  July  1. 
1968.  No  reports  filed  under  section  1  or  sec- 
tion 3  — 


Mr  President,  nothing  contained  in 
here  i.=  retroactive.  I  said  that  the  other 
day  I  repeat  that  now  for  emphasis.  We 
do  not  propose  to  make  anything  retro- 
active There  is  no  ex  post  facto  law  to 
be  passed  under  the  Constitution.  And 
there  is  no  ex  post  facto  rule  to  be  passed 
under  our  recommendation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  page  8.  lines  5  through  9 
in  which  it  requires  a  reporting  of  rll 
contributions  received  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  does  that  refer  to  campaign 
contributions? 

Mr  STENInIS.  It  docs  not.  That  is  not 
primarily  campaign  contributions.  The 
committee  deals  with  contributions  on 
page  4.  Those  are  pubUc  fundraising 
events  like  testimonial  dinners  or  thuigs 
that  come  along  for  an  individual  during 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  lilin 
year  of  a  Senators  term.  And  they  are 
"not  direct  campaign  funds. 

We  run  into  the  question  of  campaign 
fund^when  a  man  becomes  a  candidate. 
We  thrashed  that  out  pretty  well  this 
afternoon,  and  I  think  the  language  tics 
in  rather  well. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  get  straight.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  parsed  a  law  on  campaign 
funds,  and  the  law  should  prevail,  if  for 
no  better  reason,  because  the  reporting 
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of  campaign  contributions  siiould  in- 
clude both  a  Senator  and  his  opponent. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  new  law,  and 
the  recommendations  here  are  in  keeping 
with  that  new  law.  However,  they  are 
tied  into  the  present  law  which  is  the 
only  one  that  we  could  tie  it  to.  It  is  tied 
in  the  best  we  oould. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  reading  from 
pase  8.  line  18: 

5.  This  rule  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1968.  No  reports  filed  under  section  1  or  sec- 
tion 3  shall  include  any  Interest  held,  pay- 
ment received,  or  liability  owed  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  rule,  before  office  or  em- 
ployment was  held  with  the  Senate,  or  dur- 
ing a  period  of  office  or  employment  with 
the  Senate  of  less  than  ninety  days  in  .-> 
years — 

That  is  intended  to  cover  the  situation 
in  which  a  Senator  comes  here  on  a  new 
appointment  and  only  serves  for  30.  60, 
or  90  days,  liiere  is  no  use  in  requiring 
such  a  man  to  comply  with  this. 

I  continue  reading  from  page  9,  line  1 : 
except  that  the  Senator,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  may  file  a  copy  of 
the  return  of  taxes  for  the  year  1968,  or  a 
report  of  substantially  equivalent  informa- 
tion for  only  the  effective  part  of  the  year 
1968. 

We  can  comply  with  the  income  tax 
requirement,  in  other  words,  by  filing  a 
report  for  all  of  1968.  However,  if  one 
chooses  to  do  so,  he  can  file  substantially 
equivalent  information  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1968. 

There  is  something  that  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  also 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  think 
that  some  additional  provisions  ought  to 
be  made  here. 

After  the  7-year  period  has  elapsed, 
after  these  confiC.ential  papers  have  been 
filed,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  income 
tax  return.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
additional  provision  to  require  that  a 
Senator  can  ask  for  those  papers  when 
he  leaves  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
get  them  at  that  time,  or  his  executors  or 
personal  representatives  can  request 
them  after  a  year  and  obtain  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  why  put 
another  year  in  there?  Why  not  make 
them  available  at  the  end  of  7  years? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  thought  we  ought 
to  keep  them  for  awhile.  They  might 
have  relevancy  to  something  pending— 
not  as  to  that  Senator,  but  to  someone 
else. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  that  not  in 
£ffect  be  saying  that  they  would  keep 
mem  for  8  years  and  then  give  them 
back?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  It  is  required  that 
they  keep  them  for  7  years. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  we  say  that  they 
keep  them  for  another  year  before  a 
man  can  get  his  papers  back,  we  are 
changing  the  seven  to  an  eight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  would  have  to  fig- 
ure that  out.  I  think  if  a  man  serves 
3  years  and  leaves  the  Senate,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  all  of  his  papers  back 
after  another  year  has  expired.  We 
should  give  him  or  his  representatives  at 
that   time   a   chance    to   regain    those 


^^pers.  If  they  are  not  claimed  within 
^  certain  time,  they  will  then  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  also  want  to  make  mention  here, 
referring  to  page  7,  line  18,  that  the 
hearing  concei-ning  the  income  tax  and 
other  matters  would  be  a  closed  hearing. 
I  mention  that  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators.  It  is  something  that  just 
came  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  that  tomor- 
row the  committee  will  have  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott]  to  tighten  up  the 
lencth  of  time  or  to  set  specifically  the 
point  in  time  at  which  the  man  whose 
envelope  may  be  opened  must  be  notified. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  talked  about 
that  this  afternoon. 

I  did  not  want  the  committee's  hands 
tied  to  the  extent  that  it  could  not  even 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  and 
perhaps  cause  the  destruction  of  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, between  now  and  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate meets  tomorrow,  we  may  be  able  to 
work  this  out  in  consultation  with  Sena- 
tor Allott. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  that.  So 
that  we  will  have  something  to  go  on,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment,  so  that  it  can 
be  printed  and  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  add  this 
point:  This  matter  now  belongs  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senators.  It  is  no  longer 
a  committee  matter.  We  have  brought 
forth  the  resolution  for  inspection,  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  and  consideration. 
Evervone  has  an  interest,  and  we  are  not 
trying  to  ward  off  anything.  We  are  going 
to  protect  fundamentals  as  best  we  can. 
Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
questions,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
cus.sion  on  the  pending  matter  is  con- 
cluded for  the  afternoon,  I  send  to  the 
desk  four  amendments,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  amendments, 
niunbers  618  through  621,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


THE  GOLD  SITUATION 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  14,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  39  to  37,  removed  the 
gold  cover  from  the  currency  of  the 
United  States. 

This  morning  I  note  a  headline  in  the 
newspaper,  "Gold  Pool  Dropped  To  End 
Speculation."  This  is  from  the  newspaper 
of  March  18,  1968.  Under  that,  in  head- 
lines, "Two  Prices  Adopted  by  Seven 
Nations."  It  reads: 

The  United  States  and  fix  cooperating  na- 
tions yesterday  abandoned  the  gold  pool  they 
had  been  operating  for  the  past  six  and  one- 
half  years  and  said  they  would  no.  longer 
"buy  gold  Irom  the  market." 

In  essence  the  plan,  announced  at  tlie  con- 
clu.sion  cf  a  hi.storic  two-day  session  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  here,  is  designed  to 
end  the  speculative  drain  on  official  gold 
reserves. 

It  means  that  there  will  be  a  two-price  gold 
system — $35  an  ounce  for  official  interna- 
tional transactions,  and  whatever  price  devel- 
ops in  an  outside  "unofficial"  market. 


Further  on  in  the  same  article: 
In  a  word,  the  cooperating  central  b.ii'.ks 
are  going  out  of  the  gold  buying  and  selling 
business — except  among  themselves. 
That  means: 

Central  banks  will  no  longer  buy  newly- 
mined  gold  from  South  Africa  or  any  other 
producer. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  will  no  longer  license. 
effecUve  today,  the  sale  of  gold  from  its  stock 
to  industrial  users  in  this  country,  who  last 
year  tapped  Treasury  monetary  gold  for  $158 
million. 

At  another  point  in  the  same  article: 
The  cooperating  nations  are  basing  their 
actions  on  the  belief  that  the  future  needs 
of  the  internaUonal  monetary  system  wiU 
come  from  the  growth  of  "paper  gold"  rather 
than  the  real  metal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
interesting  and  most  gratifying  aspect 
of  the  situation  to  me  is  that  in  1959, 
1960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963  I  proposed 
lecisiation,  and  introduced  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  do  exactly  what  these  seven  "bril- 
liant" nations  have  finally  done  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1968,  9  years  after  the 
bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  my  earliest  bill 
with  me,  but  I  do  have  some  remarks 
that  I  made  in  1966,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  those: 

On  August  9,  1965,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
by  Senator  Gruening,  and  it  was  attended  by 
Under  Secretaries  Barr  and  Deming.  During 
that  meeting  both  gentlemen  expressed  dis- 
approval of  either  a  subsidized  or  a  two- 
priced  system,  stating  that  in  their  opinions 
either  proposal  would  cause  greater  conver- 
sion to  gold  by  foreign  holders  of  dollars  In 
the  belief  that  the  price  of  gold  was  about 
to  increase.  However,  this  does  not  explain 
the  massive  conversion  that  has  been  going 
on  since  1961.  Apparently,  quite  a  few  prefer 
gold  to  dollars  now.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
hearings  will  shed  some  light  on  why  gold  Is 
preferred  to  dollars,  and  by  whom. 

Also,  at  that  meeting,  Secretaries  Barr  and 
Deming  expressed  the  beUef  that  only  two 
legislative  avenues  to  increase  gold  produc- 
tion are  open.  One  was  to  increase  the  deple- 
tion allowance  and  liberalize  depreciation  for 
income  tax  purposes.  The  other  was  to 
lauach  a  massive  effort  to  improve  methods 
of  discovery  and  refining. 


I  might  say  at  this  point,  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  first  of  these,  the  attack 
upon  this  by  the  increasing  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  liberalizing  of 
depreciation  for  income  tax  purposes, 
was  very  quickly  abandoned  by  the 
Treasury  Department: 

It  was  suggested  that  Treasury  draft  a 
proposed  change  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  would  create  a  more  favorable  tax 
climate  for  the  gold  miner. 

Parenthetically,  again,  that  was  never 
done. 

However,  to  my  knowledge  nothing  has 
be?n  submitted.  With  regard  to  the  launch- 
ing of  a  massive  effort  to  improve  methods 
of  "discovery  and  refining,  there  are  two  basic 
defects  with  this  suggestion:  First,  it  would 
take  years  to  complete  such  research,  and 
assuniing  that  the  research  was  successful,  it 
would  take  several  more  years  before  its 
results  woiUd  produce  any  appreciable  in- 


crease in  production.  We  do  not  have  years 

to  wait.  ,        ^ 

Second,  it  would  require  a  large  invest- 
ment, and  generally  speaking,  the  gold  in- 
dustry is  not  in  any  position  to  finance  it. 
so  we  find  ourselves  in  this  position:  the 
proposals  thaT;  have  been  made  that  might 
have  an  early  effect  in  Inrreasing  gold  pro- 
duction are  violently  opposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department;  and  the  proposals  that  are 
ostensibly  acceptable  to  Treasury  are  un- 
realistic or  Treasury  does  not  seem  prone  to 
act.  Inertia  has  been  the  one  overriding  ele- 
ment In  the  gold  situation. 

Most  of  the  gold  mining  districts  are  de- 
pressed areas  with  substantial  and  consistent 
unemployment.  We  have  a  Poverty  Program 
and  a  whole  myriad  of  other  programs  to 
create  lobs,  but  we  have  nothing  for  the  gold 
miner.  He  Is  forgotten  even  though  the 
product  he  could  produce  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  our  monetary  system. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  that 
we    remove    the    gold    backing    from    our 

currency 

This  was  said  over  2  years  ago — 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  would  have 
little  effect  upon  our  economy  and  the  •sta- 
bility of  the  dollar".  I  disagree  ^^-Ith  that 
thesis  completely.  But,  Judging  by  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  year,  namely,  the  de- 
basing of  our  coinage  and  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  from  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  it 
would  appear  that  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed.  If,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated by  Treasury  officials,  the  mere  discus- 
sion of  the  gold  situation  has  an  unsettling 
effect  upon  foreign  dollar  holders  what 
would  happ^  to  the  "stability"  of  the  dol- 
lar If  we  removed  the  gold  cover?  I  can  assure 
vou  that  I  will  never  vote  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  from  our  currency.  In  my  opinion,  such 
■action  would  lead  to  financial  chaos  in  this 
country. 


Mr  President,  I  have  before  me  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  given  on  May  4. 
1966  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  repeat 
again  th^t  I  did  not  vote  to  remove  the 
gold  cover'f  rom  the  currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
A  Willis  Robertson,  who  was  formerly 
tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  is  dated 
August  2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    This    Is   in   further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  S.    158.  a  bill  "To  prohibit 
sales  of  gold  by  the  Government  for  com- 
mercial tise  or  for  the  arts,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    lessening    the    price    and    value    of 
gold." 

S  158  would  monetize  all  gold  holdings 
and  purchases  by  the  U.S.  Government  by 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government  from 
selling  gold  for  non-monetary  uses.  The  sale, 
the  pried,  and  the  granting  of  a  license  to  im- 
port gold  for  non-monetary  uses  are  now 
within  the  Executive  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Purchases  and  sales  of  gold  in  the 
United  States,  Including  Imports  and  exports, 
are  subject  to  the  "Gold  Regulations,"  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
and  authorized  by  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  (31  U.S.C,  Sec.  442).  At  present,  the 
United  States  stands  ready  not  only  to  buy 
domestically  mined  gold  for  $35  an  ounce. 


but  also  to  sell  for  $35  to  licensed  purchasers 
lor  "commercial  use  or  for  the  arts". 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  raise 
the    price    of    gold    for    non-monetary    uses 
within  the  countrv.  without  discarding  the 
$35  per  ounce  monetary  price   Since  the  de- 
mand lor  industrial  gold  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  produced  from  mines  in  the  United 
States;    ll^e  elimination  of  U.S.  Government 
sales  cf  gold  fur  this  purpose  might  appear 
to  K^ad  to  a  rise  in  the  price.  This,  however, 
v,'OUld    depend     on    two    other     conditions, 
neither  of  which  appears  to  be  barred  by  K. 
158-    (1)    that  the  United  States  would  dis- 
continue  the   purchase  and  sale  of  gold    to 
maintain  the  international  price  of  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce:  or  (2)   that  the  United  States 
would   no   longer    exercise    it.=    discretionary 
power    of    authorizing    imports    of    gold    for 
industrial    uses.    So    long    as   both    of    these 
practices  continue  to  be  honored,  the  United 
States   in   realltv.   though   indirectly,    would 
still  be  maintaining  the  $35  price  for  Indus- 
trial gold  m  the  United   States.  The  effect 
of  S.  158  would  then  be  academic. 

The  passage  of  a  bill  obviously  intended  to 
raise  the  price  of  industrial  ^old  in  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  bill  would 
accomplish  this  purpose,  may  be  construed 
by  other  countries  as  a  step  toward  devalua- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  such  speculation 
to  occur  in" order  for  a  flight  from  the  dollar 
to  start:  and  once  started,  the  flight  may 
feed  on  itself.  Confidence  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar  among  foreign  governments  and 
central  banks  has  been  lied  to  the  stability 
and  fixitv  of  the  price  at  $35.  Today  this  rela- 
tionship" is  considered  to  be  a  foundation 
stone  of  Free  World  economics.  S.  158.  how- 
ever introduces  tmcertainties  regarding  this 
relationship  which  can  affect  injuriously  the 
United  States  and  Free  World  monetary 
position. 

The  use  of  gold  in  industry  and  in  the  arts 
In  the  United  States  has  doubled  in  recent 
years.  These  sales  do  not  draw  down  the 
United  States  monetary  gold  stock  unduly. 
The  Importance  of  gold  as  a  strategic  mate- 
rial continues  to  grow,  particualrly  In  the 
space  area.  For  example,  gold  foil  is  used  In 
the  electronic  assembly  for  the  "Telstar".  the 
first  privatelv  owned  satellite,  and  steering 


lets  for  space  vehicles  are  plated  with  gold  to 
reflect  95'.  of  all  radiation  to  which  an 
orbiting  vehlcle-s  surface  is  exposed.  Vapor- 
ized gold  is  deposited  on  surlaces  of  small 
let  controllers  used  in  instrumentation  and 
circuitry  as  protection  against  friction  ;.nd 
corrosio'n.  New  industrial  applications  for 
gold  are  taeli.g  developed,  including  greater 
use  of  gold  In  electronic  devices,  and  in  other 
electronic  applications. 

Gold  continues  to  be  used  in  dental  alloys, 
m  scientific,  chemical,  and  other  equipment, 
and  In  the  arts  (Jewelry,  watches,  and  deco- 
rttive  articles)  The  precious-metal  Jewelry 
industrv  in  the  United  States,  employing 
over  25  000  workers  and  producing  goods 
valued  at  nearlv  a  half  billion  dollars  annu- 
ally uses  substantial  quantities  of  gold  in 
the  production  of  what  is  classified  as  solid 
gold  Jpwelrv,  gold  filled  and  rolled  Jewelry, 
and  costume  jewelry.  Recent  data  on  the 
production,  use.  Import,  and  export  of  gold 
is  attached  to  this  report. 

Domestic  production  of  gold,  at  present, 
supplies  onlv  about  a  half  of  the  commercial 
requirements,  the  other  half  being  obtained 
from  the  Government.  If  the  Government 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  making  such 
sales,  manufacturers  would  be  deprived  of 
this  supplv  for  their  material  requirements, 
and  the  cost  to  them  of  their  remaining  sup- 
ply may  be  .sharply  incre.oscd.  with  serious 
injury  to  the  Industry,  as  well  as  unemploy- 
ment In  certain  areas. 

The  beneficiaries  of  a  rise  In  the  price  of 
gold  would  be:  ( 1 1  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  United  States  gold  miners  who  have 
been  on  notice  for  many  years  that  the  price 
is  fixed  at  S'15;  l2)  foreign  producers,  foreign 
governmental  holders,  and  hoarders  of  gold; 
and  (2)  in  a  political  class  by  itself,  the  So- 
viet Union,  whlc.i  is  one  of  the  three  major 
world  producers  of  gold.  It  is  difficult  to 
Justify  the  profits  that  may  accrue  to  these 
benefiiciarics  of  S.  158,  In  the  lace  of  the 
possible  dislocations  and  threats  to  the 
United  States  and  Free  World  monetary  sys- 
tems and  economic  well  being  that  may 
result. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to   the  submission  of   this  report  from   the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  Ja:mes, 
(for  Robert  E.Giles). 


[la  thousands  ol  fine  tioy  ounces) 


1957  1958  1959  I960  1961  1962 


Gold  issued  lot  use  m  industry  and  the  arts  ;n  the  United  States. 

Government-stamped  bars  issued  by  the  US.  Mint.    --     -  tJ^ 
Bullion  in  various  terms  issued  by  private  refiners  and 

dealers. '-"^ 

Total -- --, -     -  ^"2 

Secondary  materials  returned  to  monetary  use  and  to  private 

refiners  and  dealers ' 

Netquantily  issued j^^^ 

US.  mine  production 7  71 1 

US.  imports - - -"  V™ 

US.  exports - -•-  '■'* 


771 
1.E31 


2.354 
E21 


2.172 
1.528 


2.204 
1.708 


0) 
0) 


2.  e'j2 

7E9 


3.175 
653 


3,700 
700 


3.912 
1.137 


1.833 

1.739 

8. 120 

886 


2.522 
1.6n3 
8.4-5 

50 


3.0UO 

1,667 

9.322 

47 


2.775 

1.548 

1.615 

22. 146 


(') 

1.527 
'1.842 
••9.5% 


I  T'lot  available. 

-  January  November  1962 


Source:  US.  Treasury  Department:  U  S.  Bureau  ol  Mines:  U  S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
quote  from  one  paragraph  of  this  letter 
which  shows  exactly  how  nearsighted  our 
Government  and  this  administration 
have  been  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  gold 
problem : 

It  Is  only  necessary  for  such  speculation 
to  occur  in  order  for  a  flight  from  the  dollar 
to  start;  and  once  started,  the  flight  may 
feed  on  iteelf.  Confidence  In  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar  among  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  has  been  tied  to  the  sta- 


bility and  fixity  of  the  price  at  S35.  Today 
this  relationship  is  considered  to  be  a  foun- 
dation stone  of  Free  World  economics.  S.  158. 
however.  Introduces  uncertainties  regarding 
this  relationship  which  can  affect  injuriously 
the  United  States  and  Free  World  monetary 
position. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  158.  which  I  introduced  in 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  'S. 
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158)   was  ordered- to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  gold 
held  or  bought  by  the  United  States  Treasury, 
or  mints,  or  aasay  offlces.  or  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  shall  be  construed  to  be  mone- 
tary gold.  Such  gold  shall  not  hereafter  be 
sold  for  commercial  use  or  for  the  arts,  and 
no  gold  shall  hereafter  be  sold  by  the  Treas- 
ury, or  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  or  for 
the  account  of  the  Treasury  or  of  such  banks, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  or  possessions,  for  the  purpose 
of  depressing  the  market  In  gold  or  lessening 
the  price  and  value  of  gold. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  wording  in  S.  158  is  the 
same  as  the  wording  in  S.  3385,  which  I 
introduced  in  1962. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Treasury  Depwirtment  oflBcials  consistent- 
ly opposed  my  legislation  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  effect  the  stability  of  the 
dollar.  This  is  shown  by  the  lette^to  for- 
mer Senator  Robertson  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  the  action  of  yesterday  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Tieasury  officials  fear  there  is 
an  unsettling  effect  in  establishing  two 
prices  when  the  dollar  is  not  under  pres- 
sure. I  said  they  were  wrong  and  I  have 
been  saying  it  for  9  years.  The  action  of 
the  seven  nations  setting  up  a  two-price 
system  has  proved  I  was  right.  If  we  had 
taken  steps  9  years  ago,  8  years  ago.  7 
years  ago,  or  5  years  ago  to  adopt  the 
legislation  which  I  offered,  it  is  well  pos- 
sible we  would  not  have  been  faced  with 
the  shameful  situation— and  it  is  a 
shameful  situation— in  the  international 
arena  of  being  forced  to  withdraw  the 
gold  from  behind  our  currency.  We  did 
the  same  thing  in  1965  by  withdrawing 
the  gold  from  our  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  they  were  wrong 
then  and  they  are  wrong  now.  The  time 
to  have  established  the  two-price  sys- 
tem was  when  the  dollar  was  not  under 
attack.  It  could  have  been  carried  out 
then  with  a  minimum  of  dislocation.  Now 
we  can  only  hope. 

This  is  another  example  of  why  Con- 
gress should  not  be  so  quick  to  relin- 
quish all  constitutional  powers  over  our 
money.  Congress  should  review  our 
monetary  posture  and  commence  writing 
guidelines  and  limitations  on  our  money, 
in  my  judgment. 

If  anything  was  proved  by  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  been  proved  that  this  Gov- 
errunent;  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  economic  advisers 
and  college  economists  who  told  us  what 
to  do  were  wrong.  What  they  told  us  did 
not  stop  the  gold  drain  in  this  country. 
Today  we  are  facing  even  a  more  serious 
situation  because  in  1963.  for  example, 
the  demand  upon  our  gold  production  by 
the  arts  and  industries  was  only  double 
the  amount  of  our  local  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gold.  Today  that  demand  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  it  would  take 
four  times  our  domestic  production,  so 
that  demaivd  on  our  local  production  for 
arts  and  industries  is  100  percent  greater 
than  it  was  5  years  ago. 
It  is  very  easy  to  speak  in  retrospect, 


but  when  I  consider  the  short  shrift  that 
the  bills  that  I  have  introduced  in  the 
past  few  years  on  gold  received — and  not 
only  bills  that  I  introduced  but  those  of 
other  Senators  vitally  interested  in  this 
great  industry  who  know  we  have  a 
wealth  of  gold  in  this  country  at  our 
command  if  we  only  open  our  minds  and 
imagination  and  get  our  heads  out  of 
ruts.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  enough 
gold  to  take  care  of  this  country.  It  can- 
not be  proces.sed  now.  in  a  month  or  two, 
but  with  a  farsighted  propram  we  can 
do  it  and  we  will.  Tliose  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  gold  industry  are  will- 
ing to  prove  that  it  can  be  done. 

Exhibit  1 
Gold  Pool  Droppfd  To  End  Speculation- 
Two  Prices  Adopted  bt  Seven   Nations 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
The  United  States  and  six  cooperating  na- 
tions yesterday  abandoned  the  gold  pool  they 
had  been  operating  for  the  past  six  and  one- 
half  years  and  said  they  would  no  longer 
"buy  gold  from  the  market." 

Iii  essence  the  plan,  announced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  historic  two-day  session  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  here.  Is  designed  to 
end  the  speculative  drain  on  official  gold 
reserves. 

It  means  that  there  will  be  a  two-price 
gold  system — $35  an  ounce  for  official  inter- 
national transactions,  and  whatever  price 
develops  in  an  outside  "unofficial"  market. 

PREVENTING    r.ES.\LES 

And  to  prevent  any  governments  or  central 
banks  from  buying  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  to 
resell  in  the  private  market  at  a  profit,  the 
cooperating  nations  said  that  "henceforth 
they  will  not  sell  gold  to  monetary  author- 
ities to  replace  gold  sold  In  private  markets." 

France,  for  example,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
turn  in  dollars  for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  if 
she  turns  around  and  sells  that  gold 
privately. 

Initial  reaction  from  businessmen  and 
bankers  here  and  abroad  was  generally  favor- 
able. Most  observed  that  it  should  provide 
time  in  which  the  United  States  could  bring 
its  balance  of  payments  under  better  control. 

The  dramatic  moves,  announced  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  William  McC.  Martin, 
were  the  answer  of  the  seven  nations  to  last 
week's  crisis  buying  of  gold  through  the  pool 
in  London. 

LOST    $1.5    BILLION 

Since  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  last 
November,  the  seven  nations  lost  about  $1.5 
billion  in  gold  to  speculators,  a  drain  that 
they  decided  could  not  go  on. 

When  originally  established  in  November, 
1961,  the  gold  pool  was  intended  to  diminish 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  by  offer- 
ing small  amounts  to  speculative  buyers.  It 
worked  well  until  last  year,  when  the  decline 
in  U.S.  gold  stocks  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  dollar  stepped  up  the  pace  of  the 
buying. 

Officials  said  that  the  London  market  for 
gold — as  distinguished  from  the  pool — would 
stay  closed  for  the  next  two  weeks.  That  Is, 
there  will  be  no  ■free'  market  in  gold  in 
London  during  that  period. 

The  assigned  reason  was  to  provide  a  cool- 
ing off  period.  But  other  "free"  or  unofficial 
markets,  such  as  the  one  in  Paris,  are  un- 
affected. 

At  the  same  time,  the  governors  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  attending  the  Washington  meet- 
ing announced  that  they  would  provide  new 
lines  of  credit  to  the  British,  bringing  the 
total  available  up  to  $4  blUion.  Included  wiU 
be  $500  minion  In  a  new  "swap"  arrange- 
ment by  the  Federal  Reserve,  part  of  aa 
over-all  $8,275  billion  boost  in  those  standby 
credit  arrangements. 

II  the  seven  governments  can  make  the 


new  gold  arrangements  work,  the  monetary 
supply  of  gold  win  be  "frozen"  at  the  $41 
billion  plus, now  In  the  system.  This  Is  "suf- 
ficient." they  said,  in  view  of  the  prospective 
addition  of  a  new  paper  asset,  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  was  devised  by 
Italian  central  banker  Gutdo  Carll,  who  at- 
tended the  Washington  meeting. 

In  a  word,  the  cooperating  central  banks 
are  going  out  of  the  gold  buying  and  selling 
business — except  among  themselves. 
That  means: 

Central  banks  wlU  no  longer  buy  newly- 
mined  gold  from  South  Africa  or  any  other 
producer. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  will  no  longer  license, 
effecUve  today,  the  sale  of  gold  from  lu 
stock  to  industrial  users  In  this  country, 
who  last  year  tapped  Treasury  monetary 
gold  for  $158  million.  They  will  be  able  to 
buy  from  U.S.  mining  sources,  or  on  foreign 
free  markets.  And  the  Treasury  said  it 
would  allow  American  gold  producers  to  seU 
as  well  to  foreign  buyers. 

The  cooperating  nations  are  basing  their 
actions  on  the  belief  that  the  future  needs 
of  the  International  monetary  system  will 
come  from  the  growth  of  "paper  gold"  rather 
than  the  real  metal. 

Officials  Indicated  their  belief  that  the  de- 
cision to  keep  the  official  price  at  $35  an 
ounce,  and  to  insulate  the  existing  monetary 
stock,  would  deflate  the  speculative  rush. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  a  two-priced 
gold  system  itself  does  not  solve  the  U.S. 
balancie  of  payments  problem,  nor  guarantee 
that  U.S.  gold  stocks  won't  be  tapped  by 
some  central  banks. 

For  example,  some  smaller  central  banks, 
if  nervous  may  accelerate  the  rate  at  which 
they  have  been  exchanging  dollars  for  gold. 
The  United  States  will  sell  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce — provided  they  don't  resell  any  to 
private  markets. 

Yesterday's  decision  amounts  to  a  partial 
demonetization  of  gold,  in  this  way:  supplies 
of  newly-mined  gold  and  holdings  of  specu- 
lators' and  hoarders'  gold  will  no  longer  have 
a  value  as  a  form  of  money.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  value,  perhaps  even  higher 
than  $35  an  ounce,  as  a  commodity,  like 
copper  or  jute. 

Officials  insisted  that  the  new  two-priced 
system  for  gold  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  doUar,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  where  gold  is  not  part  of 
everyday  currency. 

Another  big  question  mark  concerns  the 
French.  No  one  expects  Prance  to  buy  gold 
from  the  U.S.  for  speculative  resale.  But  the 
French  could  help  stimulate  a  drain  on  U.S. 
gold  supplies  through  other  nations. 

The  other  question  relating  to  France  will 
be  its  willingness  to  speed  along  the  activa- 
titm  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  system. 
The  French  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
their  European  Common  Market  partners 
to  surround  the  SDRs  with  various  limita- 
tions. 

But  a  special  statement  last  night  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  said  that  the 
SDR  system  was  on  track. 

One  reason  for  the  new  aid  package  to 
Britain  relates  directly  to  the  gold  specula- 
tion of  recent  weeks.  As  anxieties  mounted, 
many  who  held  deposits  in  sterling  changed 
them  Into  dollars,  with  which  they  bought 
gold  through  the  London  pool.  The  new  lines 
of  credit  are  designed  to  help  restore  sterling 
balances. 

The  communique  noted  "the  determined 
policy"  of  the  U.S.  Government  "to  defend 
the  value  of  the  dollar  through  appropriate 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  and  that  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  Is  a  high  priority  objective." 

No  specific  deals  were  made  or  offered  by 
the  United  States  in  support  of  this  com- 
mitment, but  President  Johnson's  Saturday 
statement  offering  to  cut  expenditures  more 
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deeply  In  exchange  for  a  tux  increase  was 
noted  by  the  participants  of  the  meeting. 

And  the  suggestion  from  a  top  Adminis- 
tration source  that  any  increase  In  Vietnam 
troop  strength  would  be  "moderate"  was  the 
kind  of  thing  the  foreign  central  bankers  had 
been  hoping  to  hear. 

Note  was  also  taken  of  the  fact,  the  com- 
munique said,  that  Congress  had  freed  all  of 
the  $11.5  billon  U.S.  gold  reserves  "for  de- 
fending the  value  of  the  dollar." 

One  key  point  of  the  communique,  though 
It  sounded  technical.  Is  cf  major  importance: 
the  governors  agreed  to  "cooperate  even  more 
closely  than  in  the  past  to  minimize  the  flow 
of  funds  contributing  to  Instability  In  the  ex- 
change markets." 

This  was  directed  to  this  circumstance,  as 
worries  about  the  dollar  mounted  lu  the  past 
several  weeks,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in 
money  moving  into  Germany,  because  the 
Deutschemark      is      considered      a      strong 

currency.  „  ,  ,,„_., 

Much  of  thU  came  from  the  'Euro-dollar 
market.  'Euro-dollars"  are  dollars  owned  by 
foreigners,  and  held  on  deposit  in  banks.  The 
intent  of  the  closer  cooperation  moniioncd 
is  to  facilitate  the  swapping  of  curiencle?,  as 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  restored. 

The  final  line  of  the  communique  said  that 
cooperation  of  other  central  banks  is  luvited. 
This  direct  bid  to  the  French  was  under- 
scored in  a  comment  by  Bank  ol  England 
Governor  Sir  Leslie  O'Brien  who  s.ud  that 
the  seven  nations  "are  not  anxious  to  widen 
the  e?p  between  France  and  the  rest  of  us. 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  managing  director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  said  lu 
a  statement  last  night; 

"It  is  most  important  that  the  monetary 
authorities  of  all  member  countries  should 
conUnue  to  conduct  pold  transactions  con- 
sistently with  this  undertaking  and  they 
should  cooperate  fully  to  conserve  the  stock 
of  monetary  gold.  «  ■  „* 
"In  the  longer  run  it  will  not  be  suffic.ent 
simply  to  conserve  Klobal  reserves.  In  this 
connection,  it  Is  to  be  ncted  that  work  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
facility  in  the  fund  is  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  facility  will 
enter  Into  force  with  the  lca;t  possible  de- 
lay .  .  ." 

EXCISE  TAX  RATES— AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  626.  627,  AND  628 

Mr  V,''ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  three 
amendments  to  H.R.  15414  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  other  Senator  desires  to  speak  at 
this  time,  I  move  that  the  Senat«  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  meridian 

tomorrow.  ,       ,.  c 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc ;  and  '  at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  19.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senfirte  March  18,  1968: 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  cf  the  US. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps  as  Indicated,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefore  as  required  by  law: 


Abbott,  Peter  D. 
Abercrombie, 
Gordon  E. 
Acklev,  Frederick  R., 

Jr.  " 
•Adams.  Kenneth  W. 
Ad.Tms.  Lloyd  H. 
•Albert.  Virgil  E. 
Albrecht,  Carl  J. 
Aldcn.  Michael  G. 
Alexander,  Edv.-.ird 

E,  Jr. 
•.Mexauder 

Corinjton  A..  Jr. 
♦.Allgood.  Dempsey  E. 
♦Alvarado.  Philip  D. 
Amidon,  David  M. 
•Anckonie.  Alex,  III 
•Anderson.  Bry;'.ii  R. 
Anderson.  Donald  R. 
•Andres.  Charles  C;. 
•Armbrustcr. 
William  A. 
Arnold.  James  J  .  Jr. 
Arnold.  Robert  C. 
Art,  Rcymcnd  J. 
Af.u.  ylo.  Richard  J. 
A?clier.  David  C. 
•Ashlcv,  Wallace  T. 
•  A.-kcv.  Henry  E. 
Au.stlii,  David"  V. 
Au.=,lln.  Jack  B. 
•Baggett,  Marvin  L. 
•Ealiey,  Fred  Vi'. 
•B.ilcer,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
•Baker.  Henry  T. 
Baker.  Robert  E  .  Jr. 
•Baldwin,  John  S. 
•Ball.  Hugh  E..  Jr. 
•B..I1.  Ronald  F. 
Ball.  Stu;\rt  F. 
Banman.  Robert  E. 
B.iriium.  C.;.ry  L. 
*&  '.,'.;.  John  F. 
•B.;ts,  Inrrciice  D. 
'BaL':-:n-;n.  Everett  1 
•B-.'Xes.  Wilmer  I. 
BaMajjUa.  Carmen  C. 
Br tt.iijlini.  Arnold  R. 
Bitteiibarg.  John  A. 
•Eatts.  William  H., 

Jr. 
•Beachy.  L'.oyd  H. 
Eetslcy.  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Be.-'.ton,  Robert  R. 
•Beaube,  J;.mes  D. 
•Beck.  Victor 
Bedn,-rek.  Norbert  H. 
•Been,  John  T.,  II 
Beggs,  Richard  K. 
•Behnlng.  v;illi.'>.m  P. 
•Bell,  Arthur  G. 
Bell,  Joe  L. 
•Belson.  Douglas  A. 
•Benham,  Jack  O. 
•Bennett,  David  M. 
•Bennett,  Maurice  H. 

Jr. 
•Benton,  Chestlcy  M. 
Bessire.  Robert  P. 
•Bethel,  Lewis  E. 
•Betis,  Stanton  \V 
Bidd'.e.  Ma.xwell  D 
•Bishop.  David  K. 
•Bishop.  John  W. 
•Bishop.  Robert  P. 
Black,  Donald  L. 
Black.  Robert  S. 
•Blackler,  Harvey  R 


LINE 

•Boehm.  Roy  H. 
Bolssenin,  William  C. 
•Boland,  Joseph  E.,  Jr 
•Bollng,  Charles  E, 
Bond,  Thomas  H. 
Borde,  Paul  P. 
•Borgqulst,  Bruce  W. 
Poshoven.  Robert  L. 
•Botkin.  Harry  L. 
Bowers.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Boyd.  David  H. 
Bovle.  Alonzo  R. 
•Boynton.  niomas  P. 
Boi'.zo.  Petor  R. 

•Bradshaw.  Joe  L. 
Brainerd,  George  E. 
Brake.  Robert  L. 
Branch,  Daniel  B.,  Jr. 

■  Branch.  Nathan  E. 

•Branchflower. 
Norman  H..  Jr. 

•Brandt.  Robert  T. 

•Brcitenbach.  Robert 
G. 

•Brett.  Thomas  R. 

•Bripgs.  Roger  C, 

Brons.  John  C. 

•Brooks.  Linton  F. 

•Brooks.  Thomas  .\. 

•3rov.-n.  Alan  R. 

■Brown.  Dale  S.  Jr. 

Brov.n.  Larry  J. 

Erown,  Michael  J. 

•Brown,  Ronald  L. 

"Brownlie.  Robert  C 
Jr. 

Eruce.  Ma'.vin  D. 
•Brumwell.  Robert  K. 

•Buchberger.  Harold  F. 
Eundarln,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Burchett.  Jerome  V. 
•Burke.  Nolan  R. 
•Bums,  Charles  E. 

•  Burns,  Gerald  J, 
•Burns,  John  J. 

>    Burns,  John  M..  Jr. 
Burns.  Tliomas  M..  Jr. 
•Burridge.  George  D. 
•Burrows,  Robert  G. 

•  Buss.  Richard  H. 
•Busse.  Arnold  L. 
•Buttcrfield.  John  A. 
Byn?.  Robert  H. 
Cadow,  WiUiam  S..  Jr. 
•CaeKlano.  Robert  R. 
•Calder.  Donald  J. 
•Caldwell.  James  A. 
Calhoon,  Theodore  H. 
♦(^a'.lan,  James  R. 
Caniillerl.  Terrence  J. 
•Capps,  James  B. 
•Carlson.  Oilman  R., 

Jr. 
•Carlson.  William  C. 
•Carpenter.  John  E. 
Carpenter.  Stephen  P. 
'  C.i:  rico.  William  C. 
•Carroll.  Robert  D. 
Carson.  Richard  L. 
•Carter.  Burnett  W. 
C\.rv?r.C".,-ic  A  L. 
•Carter,  Frederick  W., 
Jr. 
Carter.  George  W. 


Jr 


Cartwright,  Ja,me6  P, 
Carvin,  James  P. 
'  Casciato,  Anthony  C. 
•Case,  Arnold  J. 
Castro,  Alexander,  Jr. 
•Catalano.  Alvin  N..  U 


-13iacn.ici,  xacii  , '_  Y    iv.  

•Blackwelder,  Billy  G.    ^ata  ano^Pe.er  R 


•Blake   Donald  T 
•Blanch,  Robert  F. 
•Blasch,  Lynn  P. 
Blass,  Richard  G. 
•Bleynat,  Edv-ard  L. 
Eloch,  Vernon  C. 
Blose.  Larry  E. 
•Boatright,  Keith  A 
•Bock,  Karl  F. 


Cauvet.  Kenneth  B. 
•Cawrje,  Arthur  C. 
Ceres,  Robert  L. 
Chabot,  Peter  G. 
•Chambers,  Leroy 
•Chandler.  David  F. 
•Chandler,  Ralph  W. 
Ch'tndler,  Thomas  B. 
Cheston,  Daniel  M..  IV 


•Chlder,  Thomas  J, 
Chldsey.  John  W. 
•Chop.  Raymond  E. 
Chrlstensen.  Keith  L. 
Christian.  Richard  A. 
Ciboci.  John  W. 
Clapper,  Gean  P. 
•Clarity.  Michael  G. 
•CLu-k.  t'ranklin  W. 
Clark.  Jackson  S. 
Chirk,  Kent  R. 
Clark,  Maurice  E. 
Clautlce.  William  G. 
•Clecg.  William  L. 
>  Clement.  Rtiasell  L. 
Clements.  Wilton  R. 
•Cloudenon,  William 

D. 
CiUl.Tl-.omn-'-,  A. 
•Chne,  Calvin  J 
Coatc."!.  Dannie  R. 
•Coat.'^.  Rjtrer  M. 
•CoIIman.  Rodney  E. 
Colbert.  Edward  W.,  Jr, 
•Coldwell.  Thomas 
Cole,  Gerald  L. 
•Col?,  Lawrence  E. 
Collcy,  Michael  C. 
•Collin.o,  Gayle  V. 
•Cullins.  James  E. 
•Collins.  John  F. 
•Collins.  Richard  R. 
•Collis.  Charles  D. 
Commons.  Patrick  M 
•Coneys.  Joseph  E. 
Conley.  Tliomas  H..  Jr. 
•Connell.  Raymond  P. 
•  Connert-on.  J..nies  E.. 

Jr. 
Ccnnolly.  R-iyrriond  T. 
•Converse.  Joseph  I., 

J:-. 
•Cook.  Elmer  J. 
•Cocn.  M->rris  E. 
Cuoper.  Mlch.iel  B» 
Corev,  J  ;mes  W..  Jr. 
Corlett.  Norman  J  .  Jr, 
Ccrmack.  James  P. 
•Corneliu.-.  Patrick  B. 
Cor.'^e,  Carl  D.,  Jr. 
e  ortcsinl.  Edward  P. 
C  sbey.  J  .mes  D. 
Cosieilo.  William  G. 
•Cotton.  William  R. 
•Gciirt;iey.  Carl  M. 
Courtney.  Wallace  C. 
•Cov,:trt,  Elwood  A. 
•Ccx.  Kenneth  H. 
•Cr.ait.  Charles  D. 
•Craft.  Done. 
Crandall.  Joel  L  .  Jr. 
•Crawford.  Arthur  G. 
•Creaper.  Leslie  F. 
•  Cross.  Crelghton  L. 
■Crov.nlnshield, 

George  W. 
Crumpacker.  John  P. 
•Cuddy.  John  V. 
•Cunneen,  William  J., 

Jr, 
Cunin.  J.imes  M. 
•Curtis.  Charles  D. 
Curus.  Guy  H..  Ill 
Culler.  Lee.  M. 
Dach.os.  John 
■Dafor.  James  L. 
Eail,  Hubert  L. 
•Damato.  Joseph  J. 
Davis.  Francis  J. 
'Davis.  Joseph  F. 
Davjs.  Walter  J  .  Jr. 
•Dawson.  James  F. 
•Deangelo.  Lawrence 

F. 
•Delanoy.  Billle  L. 
•Delpercio.  Michael, 

Jr. 
•Demarke.  Joseph.  Ill 
•Dennis.  Everett  J. 
Depaul.  Anthony  W.. 
Jr. 


•Derryberry,  William 
D. 

•  Desmond.  Michael  J. 
Despard,  Ronald  A. 
•Devoy.  William  M. 
•Dews.  Harry  P..  Jr. 
•Dletr.  Donald  L. 
Dirvianskis.  Arunas 
•Disney.  Donald  G. 
•Dobbins.  James  R. 
•Dodge.  Peter  B. 
•Donis.  John  N. 

•  Donnellan.  Robert  I. 

•  Donodeo.  Roger  F. 
Donov.in,  David  A. 
■  Dorsey.  Edward  B. 
•Dour::  erty.  "J"  Alvin 
Dou-'ierty,  Thomas  F., 

Jr. 
Dovle.  Ronald  J. 
■Doylr.  William  J. 
•Dr.'>:e.  James 
Drake.  William  B..  Jr. 
•Dreshler.  Joseph  A. 

•  Driver,  f.ce  C,  Jr, 
■Driver,  Thomas  P. 

•  Drudc,  Leonard  J. 
•Dujgan.  Charles  E.. 

Jr.  ' 

•  Dunlap.  Harry  A., 
Jr. 

Dunlop,  J:imesM. 
Dunn.  J.imes  V. 
•Durham,  Jamesi. 
■  Oyhcmnn.  Charles  J. 

•  Dvkes,  James  E.  J. 
Dzi;('::'ic,  Walter  T.,  Jr. 

•  Eastman.  David  R. 
E  aon.  Donald  R. 
E-U'jrion,  Evere'a  Vv'., 


•Edwards,  Robert  L, 
•E.Iron.  Herbert  M. 
E.:an.  Gerald  E. 
'Eid'.i.  Joseph  R. 
■E?clcElon,  John  R. 
•Esiin.  Jume.":  M. 
Ehiers.  Ernest  J. 
•Elandt,  Daniel  A. 
•EUson.  Augustus  T  , 

Jr, 
Elliott,  George  M, 
•Elliott,  William  L, 
Ellis,  Gary  H. 
•Ellison.  Paul  E. 
Engel.  Richard  L. 
•Epley,  James  M, 
•Ericson,  Robert  E, 
i-:.tM.  Clilio.d  D, 
Estes,  John  A. 
•Evans,  George  F. 
•Evans.  John  A. 
Evans.  Lucian  C. 
•Evans.  Ronald  A. 
Evans.  Thomas  W. 
Everette.  Oliver  G. 
Ever.  Lee  W. 
•Fairly.  J.imes  P.,  Jr. 
Fealherstone,  James  F, 
•Fees,  Howard  J„  Jr. 
•Feldhaus,  John  A, 
•Ferguson,  Robert  H. 
Fernow.  William  F. 
•Fetzer.  Carl  F. 
Field.  Tylor.  II 
Flnerty.  Martin  J..  Jr. 
Finlen.  Jumes  R. 
Fischer.  George  J. 
•F;f  I'cr.  Mirtin  R. 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  E. 
•Fitzgerald.  Thomas 

A..  Jr. 
•Fitzpatrick,  Donald  J. 
•Fitzpatrick,  Eugene 

E. 
•Flanagan.  George  T. 
•Flannery.  William  F. 
•Fleming,  James  J. 
•Fleming.  Robert  E. 
Filkeid.  Jack  R. 
Flynn,  Gerrlsh,  C. 
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Flynn,  Noel  S. 
•Foote,  Maynard  D. 
Forbes,  Raymond  L., 

Jr. 
Ford.  Joseph  P.  P. 
•Pordham,  Warren,  Jr 
•Porman,  WlUlam  S. 
Porsberg,  Robert  C. 
•Forst,  Ronald  J. 
•Foss.  Donald  M. 
Fowler.  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
•Fox.  James  C. 
•Fox.  Richard  A. 
•Fox,  Sharon  L. 
•Frame.  Don  D. 
•Franks.  Richard  N. 
•Franks,  Vernon  M. 
Freckmann,  Fred  H. 
•Fredenburgh,  Peter  S 
•Frederick, 

Richard  A. 
Freeborn,  Guy  H. 
•Fuchs,  Jerry  L. 
•Fulcher,  James  M. 
***Fulghum,  Judson  D. 
•PuUerton.  George 

E..Jr: 

Fuqua,  James  R..  Jr. 
•Fvirminger.  Harry  C. 
Gainer,  Thomas  H.. 

Jr. 
•Galavotti, 

Edward  L. 
•Gallagher,  Brian  J. 
•Gallo,  Salvatore  P. 
••Garrett,  Donald  P. 
Girrett,  William  B. 
Garverick,  Charles  M. 
Gaskln.  Roger  W. 
Gaudet.  John  P. 
•Gee,  Klrby  L.  B. 
•Geesaman, 

Wilbur  L. 
Geist.  Gary  Q. 
•Georg,  John  A. 
•Gerrish,  Donald  A., 

Jr. 
•GilfiUan.  Thomas  A. 

Jr. 
•GlUett.  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
•Gilmore.  James  G. 
GUmore.  Russell  E. 
•GUstrap,  Ralph  M. 
Glaeser,  John  S. 
•Glaser.  Francis  E. 
•Glenn,  Robert  L. 
•Goldsmith,  Albert 

L,  Jr. 
•Gomez.  Alvaro  R. 
•Goodman.  Jess  T. 
•Goodwin,  Robert  L., 

Jr. 
Gordon,  Robert  C. 
Gordon.  SamueFJ. 
Gorham,  Milton  R., 

Jr. 
Gosen.  Lawrence  D. 

•Goto,  Irving  K. 

•Gracy.  Ronald  A. 

•Graff,  Dennis  T. 

•Graham,  Jesse  T. 
Graham,  Richard  H. 
Grasmuck,  Robert  J. 

Gray.  John  R.,  Jr. 

•Green,  Allen  P.,  Ill 

Griffith,  John  G. 

•Griggs.  Eugene  D. 

Grise.  James  E. 

♦Gross,  Paul  E. 

•Grosse,  Roberto. 

Guay,  Paul  E. 

•Guffey,  Earl  W. 

•Guilbault, 
Roland  G. 

•Gunn,  William  T. 

•Gunter.BllUeO. 

Habermas, 
Thomas  W. 

•Hacker, 
Benjamin  T. 
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•Haden,  Dewltt  T.,  in 
•Hadfleld,  Richard  R. 
•Haesloop,  Carl  G.,  Jr. 
Haffey,  Jaunes  M. 
Hafford,  David  A. 
•Hagan,  Wayne  E. 
•Hageman.  Lyle  G, 
Hagenlocker,  Richard 

H. 
Hager,  Raymond  D., 

Jr. 
•Hahn,  Donald  L. 
•Hahn,  John  W. 
•Halgls,  Erwln  G.,  Jr. 
•Haines,  Donald  A. 
Hale.  Thomas  M..  Jr, 
Haley,  Wayne  J. 
•Hall,  Alfred  L. 
•Halton,  Nicholas  H. 
Hamblln,  Donald  W. 
Hamilton,  Grlffln  P. 
•Hamilton,    William 

B.,  II 
•Hammett,  Joseph  H. 
Hammond,    Flaye    M.. 

Ill 
•Hand,  William  R. 
Hansen,  Lyle  P. 
•Hanson,  Martin  P. 
Hardle.  James  S. 
•Hardin,  William  P. 
Hardy,  Brenton  P. 
Hardy,  Earl  L. 
Harmuth,  Robert  K. 
•Harper.  William  L. 
•Harrison.  Robert  G. 
•Harrod.  James  W. 
•Hassler.  Thomas  A. 
•Haugh.  Charles  G. 
•Hawes.  John  K. 
•Hawkins,  Clyde  D. 
Hawthorne.  John  W. 
•Hayden,  James  H. 
•Haydock.  Donald  G. 
•Haynes.  Gene  B. 
Hedgepeth,  Ernest  L. 
Heegeman.  James  W. 
Heiges,  John  M. 
Held.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Henderson.  Joseph  C. 
•Henderson,  Ronald 

G. 
Henderson.  Tomas  G. 
•Hendricks,  Paul  V. 
Hendrickson,     Daniel 

L. 
•Henry,  Robert  L. 
•Henzy,  Charles  B. 
•Herig,  Richard  W. 
Herman,  Donald  R. 
•Herman.  Robert  W. 
•Hernon.  Donald  M. 
•Herrick.  Austin  W. 
Heyden,  Hanley  E. 
•Hice,  James  R. 
•Hickling,  Harley  E. 
Hicks,  William  P. 
■Higginbotham,  John 

D. 
•Hildebrand,  Wayne 

T. 
Hill,  Charles  E. 
Hill,  Edward  R. 
•Hill,  GlendonE. 
•Hill,  Richard  E. 
Hilt.  John  W. 
•Hite,  TomB. 
•Hlttson,  Ward  Y. 
•Hock,  Joseph  T. 
•Hodge,  Byron  P. 
•Hodge,  Don  W. 
•Hoech,  Donald  G. 
Hoever,  Milton  H. 
Hoey,  John  H. 
Hoff,  Richard  W. 
•Hoffer,  Leon  E.,  Jr. 
•Hogan,  Thomas  W. 
Holdorf,  John  C„  Jr. 
Holds,  James  H. 
Holmes,  Donald  D. 
•Holmes,  Frederick  L 


•Holt,  Ben  P  ,  Jr. 
•Homan,  Clifford  P. 
Honadle,  William  J. 
•Hope,  Lawrence  A., 

Jr. 
Hopkins.  Granville  J. 
Horna.  Gerald  P. 
•Houghton.  Harry  A.. 

Jr. 
Houley.  William  P. 
•Howley.  Thomas  P. 
Huebncr,  Richard  F. 
•HulT.  Douglas 
♦Hughes,  Clarence  O., 

Jr^ 
•Hunter.  Richard  W. 
Hupp.  Michael  C. 
Kurd.  Robert  C. 
Hurley.  Michael  J..  Jr. 

•Hutchins,  John  R. 
H'tUnger.  Robert  M. 
lie,  R.iymond  P. 

•Iverson,  Dale  A. 

♦Ives.  David  W. 

•  Jackmond.  Arnold  D. 

'Jackson.  Jerry  H. 
Jackson.  William  E. 

•Jacoby.  Cliffton  G. 

J.imes.  Jon  G. 

Jarvis.  Thomas  C. 

'Jelks.  John  L..  Ill 

•Jenkins.  Roger  G. 

•Jerns.  Robert  L. 

Jesberg.  Ronald  H. 

•Jockel.  Jo.5eph  A..  Jr. 

•Johnson,  Charles  O. 

J  .-ihii?on.  Everett,  L. 

Jj!in=,on.  Frank  R..  Jr 

•Johnson 

•Johnson 

Johnson,  Robert  D. 

•Johnston.  Buddy  C. 

•Johnson,  Joshua  T.  S 

•Jones,  Chilton  R. 

Jones.  Gordon  S. 

•Jones,  Howard  R..  Jr 

•Jones.  Jenus  B. 

Jones.  Ralph  W..  Sr. 
■Kahler,  Donald  A 


•Knight.  Walter  E. 
•Koch,  Prank  J. 
•KohU,  Dennis  W. 
Koke,  Herbert  E. 
Kolbenschlag,    George 

R. 
•Kopec.  Thad  L. 
Kopp.   Walter  H.  O. 
Korrell.  Harry  J.  P., 

Jr 
•Kramer.  Robert  G. 
•Krasts.  Ilmars 
•Krebs.  Fred  A. 
•Kreglo.  Darrel  D. 
•Kremer.  Robert  P. 
Krleger,  Charles  B. 
•Krieger.  Charles  J. 
Krol.  Richard  M. 
Krumm.  Theodore  G., 

Jr. 
Kruzlc.  Victor  C. 
•Kuhn.  Edward  R. 
•Kunkel.  Barry  E. 
Laf  erty,  John  D. 
•Laitala,  Theodore  A., 

Jr. 
Lambertson,  Wayne  R. 
•Lamer.  Wayne  L. 
•Lane,  Robert  L. 
Langdon,  Stewart  D. 
Langemo,  James  C. 
Larung,  Clifford  L. 
'  Larsen,  John  T, 
Laseter,  Jesse  L. 
•Latorra.  Benny  V. 
•Lauer.  Dudley  S. 
•I. auk.  Richard  E. 
.  "Lavender,  Carlos  P. 
Raymond  LLaw.  Wilburn  P. 
Roland  R-     'Lawrence,  Paul  L. 
•Lax,  Lee  C. 
L.-iz.archick.  Prank  T. 
•Leavitt.  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Leder.  John  P. 
•Lee.  Leonard  P. 
Leeds.  John  M. 
•Lehmberg.  George  R., 
Jr, 


•Kalowsky.  Walter  W.Leisentrltt,     Frederick 


•Kane,  William  R 
•Kaup,  Robert  C. 
Keay,  Karl  L, 
•Keays.  William  E, 
Keeley,  Joseph 
•Kele,  Jordan,  III 
•Kelley,  Robert  D. 
•Kellogg.  Edward  P. 
Ke'.ly.  David  S. 
•Kelly,  Robert  S. 
Kelly,  Thomas  W.,  Ill 
•Kelly.  Thomas 
Kelly.  William  H, 
•Kennedy.  Harry  W. 
Kennedy.  Jerry  F. 
•Kennedy,  Philip  J. 
•Kenney.  William  F. 
•Kerr,  Daryl  L. 
•Kessler,  Robert  R. 
Keyes,  Bradley  N. 
•Kight,  James  R. 
Kihune.  Robert  K.  U. 
Kiland.  Ingolf  N.,  Jr. 
Kimble.  Charles  D. 
Klnch,  Judson  M. 

•Klndlg,  James  N. 

•King.  John  J. 
King,  Joseph  P. 

•King,  William  K. 

•Kirk.  Daniel  K.,  Jr. 

Kirk,  Robert  G. 

•Klrkpatrick.  Ken- 
neth M. 

•Klrsch,  Walter  J.,  Ill 

Klein,  Donald  G. 

•Klett,  William  G. 

Kletter,  David  M. 

•Kllpp,  Eugene  R. 

Klorlg,  William  N. 

Klosky,  Lowell  H. 


C.  Ill 
Leon,  Hayden  L..  Jr. 
•Lesesne,  Henry  D. 
•Leshko,  Thomas  J. 
•Lester,  Roy  E. 
•Lester.  Walter  B.,  Jr. 
•Leverage,  William  N. 
Lewis,  Michael  H. 
•Lietamann,  John  E. 
•Lindland.  Donald  P. 
Lindstrom,  Axel  L. 
Link.  Kent  A. 
Livingston,  Waylon  A. 
•Lloyd,  George  T. 

•Loflus,  Stephen  P. 
Logalbo.    Salvatore    E. 
Logan.  Wallis  M. 
Logie,  Robert  W. 

•Long.  Charles  W. 

•Long,  David  E. 

•Long.  James  H. 

Long.  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 

•Loonam,  Walter  L., 
Jr. 

Loveless,  Jerry  M. 

Lovell,  Jack  W. 

•Luter,  Thomas  H. 

•Lyon,  Edward,  III. 

Lvon,  Fred  M. 

Macdonald,  Brldgman 

A. 
Macfarlane,  B"yron  N. 
MacgilUvray,  Kenneth 

A. 
•Mackay,  David  W. 
•Macklnnon,    Richard 

A. 
•Macvean.  Charles  R. 
•Maher,  Daniel  R. 
•Maler,  Peter  T. 
•Maier,  WilUam  H. 


•MaUna,  William  E. 
•Mallek.  George  A, 
•Malsbary,  Samuel  C. 
•Mangol.  Frederick  N 
•"Mansfield.  Bobby  D. 
•Markowski,  David  L. 
Marsh.  William  B..  Jr. 
Marshall.  Bruce  C, 
Marshall,  Walter  W. 
Martin.  Glenn  R. 
•Martin.  Richard  W. 
•Martyniak.  Richard 
•Marvin.  Timothy  H. 
Mason,  Albert  T. 
•Masters.  David  R. 
Mathis.  Elliott  L. 
•Matolay.  Nils  A. 

•Maughlln.  Richard  K 
•Maulin,  William  H. 

•May,  David  T, 
Maynard,  Michael  D. 
Mayo,  Norman  A. 

McAree.  William  B  ,  II 

•McBee.  Albert  E. 

•McCall,  Ralph  B. 

•McClendon,  Leigh  A., 
Ill 

McCoole,  Raymond  A. 

•McCormick,  Gerald  J. 

•McCue,  Jerome  E. 

McDaniel,  Jerry  P. 

•McDonald,  George  B. 

McElhenny,  James  P.. 
Jr. 

•McElroy,  Robert  P. 

•McEwen,  Robert  M. 

•McPerren,  Robert  W. 

McGanka,  Steven  W. 

•McGann,  Robert  G. 

•McGowen,  William  R 

McGrath,  Paul  N. 

•McGulre,  Michael  L. 

•McKee,  Junious  A., 
Jr. 

•McKee,  Richard  G. 

McKenna,   Charles   A, 
Jr. 

•McKlnney,  Charles 
J,  Jr. 

McKlnney,  Henry  C. 

•McLaughlin,  Truman 
J. 

•McLaurin,  Kenneth 

E. 
•McLocklln,  Francis  C 
•McManis,  David  L. 
McMurry,  Jerry  C. 
McVey,  Charles  J. 
•Medlln,  William  B. 
•Meeker,  Charles  M. 
•Mello,  William  M. 
•Mendenhall,  Carlos 

C,  Jr. 
•Menzel,  Herbert  E., 

Jr. 
M#redith,  Francis  M., 

II 
Merz,  Arthur 
•Mesec,  Gilbert  R. 
Messegee,  James  A. 
•Mezzadrl,  Francis  X. 
•Mllanytch,  Nlckolas  I 
Miller,  Alan  C. 
Miller,  Charles  P.,  Ill 
•Miller,  Edward  A. 
•Miller,  Hawkins  G. 
•Miller,  John  A. 
•Miller,  NigalE.,  Jr. 
Milligan,  Richard  D. 
Mllwee,  William  I..  Jr. 
•Mitchell,  Howard  D. 
•Moe,  RlchctrdB. 
•Moellmer,  Karl  A. 
•  Moffett,  Ora  M. 
•Monger,  Dan  D. 
Montgomery,  William 

M. 
•Moore.  James  C. 
•Moore,  James  B, 
•Moore,  Leonard  M. 
•Moore,  Thomas  J. 


•Moore,  William  B.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Henry  A  .  Jr 
Morgan,  James  L. 
Morgan,  Robert  V. 
Morgan.  Thomas  P. 
♦Morgan.  William  A 
•Moroney.  William  U. 
•Morris.  Harold  D. 
•Morse.  Raymond  M. 
•Mori=e,  WiiUamB.* 

•  Mopcr,  John  A. 

•  Mosher.  Norman  G. 
•Mulhern,  Thomas  A, 
Mulkern,  Kevin  M. 
Mulrooney,  Robert  M 
-Munsinger.  Melvin  D. 
♦Murphy.  John  C. 
Murray.  John  P. 

•Myers,  William  L. 
Nash,  John  E, 

•Neese.  John  P. 
Neish,  John  P, 

•Nelson,  John  P. 

•Nelson.  Paul  C. 

•Neuner.  Frank  J. 

•Newlin,  John  J. 

Newlon.  Benjamin  P. 

.Neyman,  George  P.,  Ill 
•Nichols,  James  L. 
♦Nichols,  James  R. 
Nield,  VanK. 
Nissler,  Charles  L. 
Noble,  Richard  A. 
Nolan,  Michael  H.  V. 
•Nolan,  Thomas  E. 
.  'Nollan,  Walter  J. 
Nordwall,  Bruce  D. 
Noreika.  Richard  J. 
Norrington,  Giles  R. 
North,  William  J. 
•Norton,  Richard 
Nourie.  John  E. 
Nunn,  Silas  O.,  Ill 
•Oakey,  Eugene  S. 
.O'Connell.  Phillip  J., 

Jr. 
O'Connor,  Henry  S.,  Jr. 
•O'Connor,  Michael  O.. 

II 
•Oheir.  Edward  R..  J' 
Oistad,  Byron  J. 
Olds,  Frederick  A. 
•Olson,  Charles  J.,  Ilf 
O'Malley,  William  J. 
•Onorato.  Dominick 
Osburn,  David  L. 
•Osgood,  Franklin  B. 
•Ostrom,  Robert  E. 
•O'Toole,  William  A. 
Ovrom,  Allan  A,,  Jr. 
Owen,  William  E. 
Owens,  James  L. 
Page,  David  A. 
Pagnillo.  Richard  J. 
Paine.  John  A..  Jr. 
Palmer,  Leslie  N. 
•Paradis,  Paul  A. 
•Parker,  Richard  L. 
Parks,  Tom  H.,  Jr. 
Pass,  Robert  L. 
Patten,  John  R. 
Payne,  Bunyan 
•Pease,  Charles  C. 
•Pechauer,  John  N. 
Pelguss,  John  K. 
Pellegrini,  Charles  A. 
•Peltz,  Theodore  A. 
Pemberton,  Robert  B. 
Penta,  Albert  M. 
Permenter,  Lawrence 

F. 
•Petersen,  Halvor  N. 
•Peterson,  Charles  A. 
•Peterson.  Chris- 
topher B. 
Peterson,  Charles  E. 
Peterson,  Charles  H. 
•Petroske,  Kenneth  C. 
•Pfeifer,  Robert  D. 
•Phillips,  Robert  F.  H. 
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•Plccloni,  Jerome  D. 
•Pidgeon,  Edward  T., 

Jr. 
•Pippenger, 

William  W. 
Pizlnger,  Lawrence  C. 
•Plum,  George  E. 
Poffenberger, 
Richard  L. 
Poole,  James  K. 
•Porter,  Richard  B. 
•Potter,  James  A. 
•Pottratz,  Richard  K. 
•Powell.  David  R. 
Powell,  Richard  A. 
•Powers,  Philip  H. 
Prendergrast,  Robert  L, 
Price,  Robert  P. 
•Pyle,  Jackie  C. 
•Quarterman, 

David  H. 
•Quigley,  Joseph  M. 
•Radeckl,  Rchard  A. 
}  •Rager,  Richard  R. 

(  ;  Ramsey,  James  E. 

1  :  •Rankin,  William  R. 

•Rasmussen,  Larry  K. 
•Rauch,  Wayne  N. 
Raunlg,  Donald  J. 
•Raynis,  Harrison  R. 
•Re,  Joseph  M. 
•Reavls,  Leland  H. 
Redden,  Edward  G. 
•Redford,  Maury  E., 

Jr. 
•Reed,  WilUam  H.,  Jr 
Rees,  Ellbert  G. 
Reeves,  Roy  M. 
•Reid,  William  P. 
Relmann,  Lyle  P. 
•ReimAnn,  Robert  T. 
•Rein,  Robert  J. 
•Relnhardt, 
Richard  L. 
Render,  Ronald  W. 
Renner,  Ernest  A. 
•Renner,  William  S. 
•Resare,  Ronald  A. 
•Reuscher,  David  L. 
Reynolds,  James  G. 
•Rhodes,  Basil  R. 
Rhodes,  Cecil  O. 
•Rhodes.  Hugh  W. 
•Rice.  Bill  B. 
•Richard,  Roy  A. 
Richardson,  WilUam 

E. 
Richardson,  Daniel  C. 
•Richmond.  Norman 

W. 
Rlchter,  Herbert  B. 
Rickman,  Wayne  E 
•Rickwald,  Ronald  R. 
RiddeU,  Robert  A. 
•Rledel,  Bern.ard,  Jr. 
•Riess,  William  A. 
Riley,  Larry  M. 
Riley,  Michael  W. 
Riley,  Roy  G. 
•Ringele,  Leander  M. 
•Rivenbark,  David 

C,  Jr. 
Robbins,  William  T., 

Jr. 
•Robe,  Robert  W. 
•Roberts,  Gary  K. 
Roberts,  James  N. 
•Robertson,  John  S. 
•Robinette,  Hillary 

M. 
•Roblno,  Antonio  P. 
•Robinson,  Wayne 
Rogers,  David  N. 
Rogers,  George  A.,  Jr 
Rogers,  WiU,  Jr. 
•Rommel,  John  R. 
Roscoe,  David,  R. 
•Rose,  Clifford  A.,  Jr 
Rosenberger,  Glenn 

C, 
•Rotl^  James  E. 


•Roth,  Robert  M. 
•Rowles,  John  P.,  Ill 
•Rowley.  Cornelius  M. 
Roy,  Arthur 
•Ruby.  Scott  It. 
Ryan,  Thomas  R.,  in 
•Sajdera,  Robert  M. 
•Sanders,  Sheldon,  M, 
•Sandke,  William  K. 
Santos,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Santos.  Leonard  B. 
•Sargeant,  Richard  W. 
•Savage.  EUly  B. 
•Sawdey,  PhlUipG. 
Sawhook,  James  L. 
•Schaper,  Darwin,  E. 
•Schauer,  Allan  D. 
Schick.  Bruce  J. 
Schlffner,  Robert  C. 
•Schluntz,  Frank  R. 
Schneider,  Edward  L. 
Schoneman,  Elmer  C. 
•Schrader,  Norman 

E.,  Jr. 
•Schrag.  Larry  P. 
Schroeder,  Donald  L. 
•Schroeder,  Gerard  R. 
Schultz,  John  J. 
•Schuyler,  Paul  G. 
•Schwarzenbach,  Hart 

J.,  Jr. 
•Schweizer,     Otto    A., 

Jr. 
Scott.  Lawrence  S. 
Scott.  William  M.,  Jr. 
Seelev.  James  R. 
Scllden.  Carl  I. 
Scyko-ASkl,  Donald  W. 
Sharp.  Grant  A. 
•Shattuck.  William  D. 
Shaw.  John  P. 
•Shea.  John  J. 
•Sheets,  William  A. 
•Shelby,  Lawrence  T. 
Slielton,  Donald 
•Sheppard,       Purman 

L.,  Jr. 
•Sherlock,   Wilbur  J. 
•Sherman,  John  M. 
Shivcrdecker,  David  K. 
•Shoquist,  David  R. 
Siembieda,  John 
Si'jmund.  Samuel  W. 
•Silverman,      Richard 

A. 
•.Simon.  J.imes  W. 
Sipic,  Tjrrence  E. 
•S.irukrud.  Ciare  E. 
S'.avrn.  J.-lin  K. 
Saiiiii.  Bradley  N. 
•.Sinilli.  CUtiion  L. 
•Smith.  Dirryl  V.'. 
•^fmith.  C-UTy  T. 
SuutVi.   Oibjcn  P. 
S'iUi'-i.  Jjlin  S. 
•Smli  1    Lovcrie  O 
Sninh.  i^eter  D. 
•Smith.  P.alph  E. 
•Sniith.  Rofcer  A..  Jr. 
•Siiiuh.  Wa', ne  A. 
•rimiih.  William  P. 
•Smoot.  John  H. 
•Snyder,  Carl  L. 
•Snyder.  Stephen  V. 
•Somes,  Timothy  E. 
•Sopko,  John  R. 
Sorensen,  Howard  W. 
•Sparks,  Neil  R.,  Jr. 
•Springer,  Judson  H. 
•Springstead,      Lester 

K. 
Spruell,  Alfred  H..  Jr. 
•Squire,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
•Stahel.  Ervin  D. 
•Staiger.  Martin 
Stanford,  David  L. 
•Stangle,  William  J. 
•Stanley,  James  E. 
•Starbird.  Gary  L. 
Starck.  Robin  L. 
•Staudenmayer,  Fred- 
erick G. 


Steckler.  Charles  T.     •Turklngton,  WilUam 
Steele,   Harry  A.,   Jr.      W..  Ill 


Stephens,  Daniel  P.       'Turner,  Lewis  D. 
•Stevick.  Jerold  C,  Jr.  •Turner,  Tom  D 


Stewart,  Wayne  B 
StlUwell.  wmiamH. 
•Stith,  Charles  E. 
•Stoskstad,  Ralph  P. 
Stoessl,  Leslie 
•Stouppe,  David  E. 
Stout,  Peter  C. 
•Stout,  Richard  D. 
Strachwitz.  Hubert  J 
•Straight.  Donald  O 
Stratton,  Sylvan  D. 
•Street,  Robert  W. 


•Tuthill,  Donald  L. 
•Vaden.  Stephen  J. 
•Vanatt,'!.  Jerry  L. 
•Vauce.  John  W^.  III 
•  V'an.slckle,  Gerald  E. 
•Va'.it:han.  Joseph  S. 
•Vaughn,  Harold  J. 
•Vcazey.  Sidney  E. 
•Venter,  David  G. 
•Venters,  Leon  S.,  Jr. 
•Verney.  George  M. 
Vettese,  Joseph  J. 


Young,  James  T. 
•Young,  Robert  A. 
•Young.  Robert  B. 
Young.  Vernon  O. 
•Young,  William  K.. 
,     Jr. 
•Zachary,  William  H. 

Jr. 
Zanzot.  Warren  L. 
•Zimdar.  Robert  E. 
•Z:mmer,  Gerald  G. 
•Z.nmennann,  Jack 

U. 


•Strickland,  VirgU  E., 'Vincent,  Charles  D 

Jr  "Vogt,  Larry  G. 

•Strohshal,  George  H.,Volgenau,  Douglas 


Jr. 


Strommer,  Frederick 

A. 
•Strong,  Bruce  W. 
Stutzer,  William  T. 
•Sudholz,  Herman  O. 
•Buereth.  Elwood  J. 
•Sullivan.  Donald  K. 
Sullivan,  David  D. 
Sullivan,  John  L. 
•Surles.  Glynn 
•Surrells,  Roy  E. 
Susag.  Gary  R. 
•Susalla,  Ernest  P. 
•Svoboda,    Henry    D 

Jr. 
•Swanson,  Leonard  B 

Jr. 
•Sweeney,   Charles  J 

Jr. 
• Szczvplnski 

s..  Jr 


•Voll.  Mathew  W 
Walker,  Harry  C. 
Walker,  John  W. 
Wallace,  Michael  W. 
•Waller,  James  W, 
Walls,  Robert  G. 
Walters,  Arthur  K.,  Jr. 
•Waples,  John  M, 
Ward.  John  P. 
Wardlow.  Louis  B. 
•Ware,  Downey  M. 
•Warmbir,  Kenneth 

M. 
Warson,  Toby  G. 
,  'Waters,  Irving  A., 

Jr. 
.Webster,  Edward  C. 

•Weeks,  Dennis  C. 
,  Weikert,  John  P. 
•Weir.  Robert  H. 
Walter  Wellborn,  Raymond 

B 


•Wold.  Robert  M. 
•Wolff.  John  D 
•Wolynles,  Jon  G 
•Wood.  Phillip  R. 
•  WtKKi.s,  John  P. 
•Wrenn.  Raymond  W-. 

Jr. 
•Wright.  William  A. 
•Wynn.  Walter  P  .  Jr. 
•Yeager.  Gary  W. 
York,  Milton  W. 
•Young,  Bobble  R. 
•YouniJ.  Ernest  T,  Jr. 
•Young.  James  M. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Abbp.  Robert  R.  Hunslcker, 

.^n(lerson,   telh   E.,  L.iwreiice  G. 

Jr.  Hunter.  Joseph  A. 

Applegate.  William  R. Hutchins.  Kenneth  R. 


i!a.--s.  Cieorge  L.,  Jr. 
Lcdell.  Paul  F. 
Keebe,  David  B. 
j^x'rg,   How.ird   S. 
Dircli,  Alexainler  A. 

Jr. 
Bormanls,  Peteris 

Bowen,  Benjamin  C. 
Boyle,    Robert    S. 
Brault,  Thomas  G. 

liriscoe,  Edw.ard  G. 

Briska,  PhiUp  T, 

•Brown.  Charles  S. 

Brown,   Edwin   G. 

Browning,  Robert  W 

Buehl.  Frederick  H. 

Bullock.  Ronald  E. 

Burt,   Robert   W. 

Busby.  Dennis  R. 

Bvrncs,  Thomas  H.. 
Jr 


Jamarlk,  George  T. 
Jr. 
Jaiusen.  George  A. 
Jarzynskl.  Donald  J 
Johnfeon,  Raymond  B. 
J,.h!,son,  Francis  C. 
•Jones,  Gaines  F. 
Kaiser.  Dale  C. 
Keill,  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  niaddeus  E. 

K'-mp,  John  E. 

i:nipEteln,  Thomas  W. 

Koschmann.  Edgar  B. 

Kruse.  John  C. 

L:ire.-e.  Kiccl  J. 

Lar.-^on.  Rodney  A. 

Lc;  tage.  Daniel  B. 

Leverett.  Cary  L. 

•Looney.  Cieorge  R. 

Luckstead,  Eugene  F. 

Maas.  Ch.irles  F.  J. 


•T^tipale.  Raymond  D.  'Wenger.  Richard  O. 


•Talbert,  Lee  R. 
•Tallant,  James  G. 
Tainony,  Joseph  M. 
Tarpgaard,    Peter 

Jr. 
*Tayl,or,  John  K. 
Taylor,   Raynor   A. 
•Tecgle,  Harvey  M.. 
Teague,  Robert  A. 


•Wertz.  Peter  D. 

West,  Eugene  H. 

'West,  Norrls  R. 
T.,  'West.  Ward  L. 

Wertfahl.  Richard  K. 

Weston,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
K.  nvhalen.  Rodney  N. 
Jr.  Wheaton,  William  C. 

Wheeler.  James  R. 


•Campbell.  Walker  H. 'MancuBo,  Frank  S. 
Cimpbell.   Harold  J..  Marlowe.  Frank  I 


Temple,  Nicholas  B.      'Wheeler,  Wayne  H. 
Templelon.  Robert  N.Whipps,  RusseU  E 


•Tew,  Ben  R. 

Thomas,  Edgar  A. 

•Thomas.  James  P.  L 

•Thomas,  Richard  W. 

•Thomas,  Robert  D. 

Thomas,    William    L. 

Jr. 
ihompson.  Alton  K.  -,  ^ 

•Thompson.    Durwoocl  Vv'ilcox.  Ronald  C. 

O.  'Wildsr,  Wallace  G. 

•Thompson.  Fred  E.      'Wile.  -Man  R.,  Jr. 
Thompson.  Stanley  P.Wilkins.  Perry 
•Thorne.  Charles  E.        -WilUanis.  Edwnrd  M. 
Thresher.  Alfred  A.,  II  Williams,  John  H..  Jr, 


•Whitby,  Ralph  E  ,  Jr. 
•White,  Richard  D. 
White.  Robert 
•Whittakcr,  Thomas 

K. 
•Wierscma,  Edward  K, 
•Wlghtm.-ui,  Carl  A. 
•Wilcox.  Guy  I. 


•Thune.  Donald  B 
Tirciemann.  Holiie  J 

Jr. 
Timby.  William  H. 
•Tingle.  Adrian  A. 
•Todaro.  Fred  M. 
Todd.  BL-nnctt  E  .  J 
Toniajczvl:.  C.iarie.; 

F..  Jr." 


V.:r::n;E.  J  .hnH. 
■  \VilU:'.mE,  J.  mes 

K..  Jr. 
Willi-mn,  Grvil'.e  M. 
Wil'iainc.  Robert  A. 
Williams.  Windell  V. 
•Williams,  Willis  T. 
Wilhamscn,  Frederick 
M. 


•romcavage,  T::.rr.i"n  Williamson.  Mark  H 


Touchstone.  Fredcr;?! 

P..  Jr. 
Touhey,  Robert  J. 
Tracy,  Leslie  R. 
•Treadway.  Loyd  E. 
•Trollope.  Richard  G. 
Trossbach,  Ronald  C. 
Trover,  David  D. 
Truax.  Daniel  M. 
•Truax.  Robert  C. 
Tuggle.  Ralph  E 
•Turczyn    Daniel  W. 
•Turgcon.  Robert  E  . 
Jr. 


Vv'illiamsor..  J;^me3  R. 

•Wil'-on.  AlgsT  L. 

Vv'ilscn.  Charles  M..  Jr 

•Wilson.  Denn'E  K. 

"Wilson.  James  P. 

•Wingo,  Robert  F. 

•Winninghain,  Nor- 
man L. 

Winter,  Richard  F. 

-Wlnthrop.  Griffith  J. 

'Wlrth.  Andrew  M. 

V.-:rth.  WilUam  T- 

•  Withers.  John  H. 

•Witherspoon.  Fm  .n- 
uel  E. 


Jr 
CarLson.   HiUis   G. 
Car.;on.  Richard  C 
Case.  Roger  S. 
Cavenar,   Jesse  O  . 
"Charne:o.  Dale  R. 
C'ark,  Thomas  L. 
•Collin.s.   Frank   B. 
•Corley,  Thomas  E. 
Crafts.  Bryan   C. 
•Crary,    Paul   D..   Jr. 
nejiy.  William  J. 
Dsm.aapd.  Harvcv  J. 
Dempsey.  Rich.ard  L. 
r.ickiriEon.  Johnny  A. 
Disilvio.  Thomas  V, 
Donahoo.  Stanley  E. 
•Dr;ike.  .'Anthony  M. 
Dunkclberg.  John  R. 
Dupuv.  Tiieodore  E. 
E:  hols.  V.ir.iam  B, 
Lder.  Kenneth  W. 
Edwards.  Robert  W. 
ElliK.  Edward  A. 
Emery,  John  B..  Jr. 
Evans.  Jerry  J. 
F  trgf.son.  Crayton  A. 
K.'ehan.  Edward  B. 
•F<jote.  WilUam  W. 
Fowler.  Donald  R. 
Funkhou-ser,  Jihii  J. 
G  aiup.  Donjild  G. 
•Gay.  Robert  M. 
•Geer.  Bruce  R. 
Geremia,  Vincc-iA  F.. 

Jr. 
Gill.  V.'llllam  L. 
Cullincham.  David  R. 
Green,  Albert  J. 
Oreenberg.  E-irl  B. 
Gunlock.  Howard  D. 
Hamilton.  WilUam  R 
Hanlon,  Thomas  M., 

Jr. 
Hauv'land.  David  O. 
Hoffman.  Charles  J. 
•HoUk,  Joseph  L. 
Home.  Edwin  G.,  Jr. 


McClune.  Herbert  C. 
MeCurlev.  WlUlam  S., 

Ill 
•McDonald.  Kenneth 
Jr.     M. 

McDonald,  Harold  D. 
McMllUan.  James  R. 
Mock.  Charles  R. 
Moore.  Laurie  W.,  J.-. 
Morioka.  Wilfred  1'. 
MoEkowitz.  D.ivid  L. 
'Moves.  Ji.mes  R. 
Mvrdoch,  Malcolm  M. 
•Murphy,  Michael  O. 
•N^ail.  Richard  L. 
Nernoff.  J<ihn.  Ill 
Xevcl.  V.'illiam  G. 
No. lis.  Bobby  G. 
Nickerson,  Harlan  J. 
C.-.o.PTlph  N. 
Permowicz,  S.anley  E  , 

Jr. 
Peter;  en.  Roger  D. 
Petrone.  Gerard  S. 
Phelps.  Le;r,inde  J. 
Pir.kEta.T.  Tiioma.';  H. 
Tj-'I,  S.tm  L. 
I'r.t:.  Ruj.^e'.l  W. 
Prendercart.  Neal  J. 
Pitner.  Irvirg  P. 
•P.?cb.  P. nil  R.  Jr. 
Rrc'.e=.  C:\arles  S. 
•Reeves.  David  M. 
■"^eid.  J.iines  W..  Jr. 
•  Rc.nier.  Donald  R. 
Repp  .r:,  John  T. 
Ris;nger,  Don.ild  L. 
S.iliEoury.  Robert  B. 
.S.iunders,  Marvous 
S-.wyer.  Hobort  N. 
•Schriver.  John  A. 
•Senrs.  Henry  J  T. 
Shepard.  WilUam  D. 
i^koglund.  Rayburn  R. 
.Smlt.  Robin  L. 
Smith.  Robert  L. 
S.nith.  Robert  W. 
Snider,  Walter  H  ,  Jr. 
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Speck,  Arthur  L. 
•Spence.  James  E. 
Sprafke,  Donald  F. 
Steffens,  James  L. 
Stover,  James  P. 
•Strader.  Richard  P. 
•Taylor,  Brltton  E. 

SUPPL 

•Adams.  P»aul  K. 
•Allen,  Raymond  B. 
Armour,  Robert  C. 
•Arnold,  James  L. 
•Asche,  Richard  E. 
•Avery,  Bruce  P. 
•Avllesalfaro,  Bolivar, 

Jr. 
•Awada,  James  G. 
•Bacher,  Gerald  J. 
•Bayles,  Ronald  S. 
•Bell.  Ronald  M. 
•Bender,  James  L. 

•Blan,  John  W. 
BllUngs,  Thomas  H. 
•Blver.  David  A. 
•BlackwelMJndB. 
•Bloom,  Jardlne  C. 
•Boesch,  Predettck  E., 

Jr. 
•Boese,  PredM. 
Boltz,  Jacob 
Bounds,  Charles  D. 
•Brassington,  Abram 

A. 
•Bryant,  William  W. 
Bryant,  James  N. 
•Bush,  William  J. 
Cash,  John  J. 
•Chase,  Thane  B. 
•Christen,  Jimmy  E. 
Chrlstensen,  Thomas 
W. 

•  Clemen te,  Vincent  F. 

•Cole,  Peters. 

•Coogan,  Timothy  P. 
Cooper,  Donald  R. 
Crane,  Lee  D. 

•Crooks,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

•Croeby,  Alexander  C. 

•Crouch,  Donald  G. 

•Cunningham,  John 
J.,  Jr. 

Cunningham,  Philip 
T. 

•Custls.  John  P. 

•Dardls,  Ernest  C. 

Dean.  Claire,  T.,  Jr. 

•Dean,  Robert  W. 

Defrank.  Frederick  J. 

•Demayo,  Peter 

Dempsey,  Edward  J. 

•Doane,  Charles  B. 

Drinnon,  James  W., 
Jr. 

•Dxmike,  David  R. 

•Dyches,  James  W. 

•Ebey,  John  R. 

Eckelberger,  James  E. 

•Edmondson,  Aaron 
D. 

Erickson,  Roger  C. 

•Evans,  Steven  H. 

•Farley,  Robert  H.,  Ill 

•Fedora,  John 

•Felt,  John  D. 

Flliplak.  Francis  L. 

Plammger.  Jerome  T. 

•Fogle,  William  H.,  Jr, 

Fournier.  Alexander 
F,  ni 

•Frizzell,  Frank  L..  Jr. 

•Goodman,  Jack  R. 

Granucci,  Richard  A. 

•Gray,  Kenneth  W. 

Greenhalgh,  John  E. 

Groom,  Robert  W. 

Grossman,  Stephen  Z 

Hadbavny.  John  W. 

Hamlin,  Rudolph  B. 

Hardin,  Jonathon  J., 
Jr. 

•Harris.  Neal  L. 
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T.tson,  John  P, 
•Westervelt.  Harold  A. 
WUken,  Francis  D. 
Wilson,  Joseph  R. 
Winker.  Joel  E. 
Wood.  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 

1    CORPS 

•Hatchett,  John  W. 
•Hiiuensteln.  William 

H. 
•Haver,  David  J. 
Hay,  Vernon  M. 
Heavener,  Richard  W. 
•Henlon,  Alan  M. 
•Hessler.  Blair 
•Hlckev,  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
•Hickman,  William  B., 

Jr. 
•Huffman,  Haldon  J. 
Hulan,  Milton  T. 
'Jackson,  Leon  A. 
•Jamlnet,  John  A. 
•Jarrett,  William  A. 
•Johnson.  Edward 

M.  Jr. 
•Jones,  Everett  L., 

Ill 
•Jones,  Ramon  W. 
Jordan.  James  C,  Jr. 
•Jublnskl.  Stephen 
•Julian,  Gerald  P. 
•Kaley,  Don  R. 
Kasputys,  Joseph  E. 
•Reiser.  James  A. 
Kelly.  James  A. 
•Kenin.  David 
Kenney.  Thomas  R. 
Knachel,  Robert  E. 
Knapp,  Emmett  J. 
Koczur,  Eugene 
•Koncar,  William  R. 
•Krakower.  Matthew 

A. 
•Krapels,  Cornelius  A. 
•Krummel,  John  C. 
•Kruse.  Marlln  L. 
Kubasch,  Donley  D. 

•Kwolek.  John  R. 
Leber,  Theodore  T.. 
Jr. 

Ledwig.  Donald  E. 

Lee.  Richard  H. 
•Leeson.  Donald  D. 

Leisenring.  Richard  P. 
Llgon.  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 

•Lynam.  Edward  J. 

•Lynch,  Ronald  P. 

•Lytle,  James  A. 
Machesky.  John  M. 
March.  Frederick  W. 

•Marshall,        Solomon 
W..  Jr. 

•Mc Adams.  Vv'illiam 
M. 

•McAllister,  Dudley  S.. 
Jr. 

•Mcelyea.  Quinton  L. 

•Mcw'horter,  Fred  O. 

Meier.  John  D. 

•Mezzio.  George  H. 

Moore,  Richard  J. 

Morehouse.  Stephen 
H. 

•Naf;ele.  Eugene  E. 

•Napier.  William  L. 

■Naielson.  Lawrence 
s. 

•Nettles,  Lawrence  J. 

"Newton,  James  E, 

Noble,  Francis  E. 

•O'Donnell.  John  P. 

•Omarah,  James  L. 

•Orr,  Thomas  E. 

•Ott,  Thomas  S. 

•Overman,  Douglas  R. 

•Parker,  Charles  E. 

•Parsons.  Frank  W. 

Peck.  Leo  J. 

•Pierce,  Gordon  E.,  Jr. 

Powell,  William  E.,  Jr. 

•Rader,  Lynden  L. 


Ransdell.  Maurice  G 
•Rausch.  John  A. 
•Reed,  David  A. 
•Roble.  RalphL  ,  Jr. 
Roth.  Jon  B. 
•Rumpf.  Robert  L. 
•Ru.ssell,  Joseph  P  . 

Ill 
•.Salmon,  Robert  C. 
Schleck,  Peter  J. 
■  Schwarz.  Feter  J. 
♦Shaughnessy,     David 

B. 
•Shaw.  Jerry  W. 
•Sherman,  Byron  G. 
•Sherwood.  William  C 
Shiels.  John  M. 
•Sleeth,  Sterlen  S.,  Jr. 
"Smcllow.  Edwin  N. 
•Snow.  Richard  C. 
•Sore;.  Marvin  L. 
•Spearman.  Wayne  C. 
Spillane.  James  J. 
Staats.  Charles  T. 
•Stauffer,  John  L. 
•Stehlv,  Frederick  R. 


Steidle,  Robert  E. 
•Taylor,  John  T. 
•Tefft,  Willis  M. 
•Tempest,  Edward  H. 
•Trola,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
•Twaddle,  David  L. 
Vail,  James  C. 
•Verplaetse,  Ronald  A. 
•Vevoda.  George  L, 
Vlsniskl,  Walter  W.,  Jr 
•Vonachen,  Donal  D. 
Wadsworth,  William  T 
•Walker,  Samuel  J. 
♦Walther,  Harrison  N. 
•Webb,  Robert  D. 
•Webber.  Randall  E. 
Welsh,  Gerald  H. 
•Wheeler.  "J"  'C."  Jr. 
•Whitty.  Neldon  V. 
WiUianis.  John  P. 
•Willis.  Gerald  W. 
•Wolcott.  John  N 
•Woltf,  Norman  D. 
•Wood.  Allen 
Wright.  Joe  B. 
Yeager.  How.ird  B. 


CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Amnions.  James  E.,  Jr.^Landrevllle,  Raphael 
•Boyer,  Richard  A.  P. 

•Bovette,  Earl  L.  •Lewis,  Herbert  T. 

•Collins,  John  T.  'Luffman,  Elden  H. 

•Cunningham,  Roljerc  •McCarthy,  Ronald 


R. 
•Derengowskl,  Casi- 

mir.  A. 
•Dotfin.  James  E.,  Jr 
•Dorsey.  Jack  E. 
•Driscoll.  Walter  L. 
•Eyler,  Marvin  L. 
•Gibson,  William  M. 
•Harper.  Rhodes  W. 


W. 

•McCue.  Richard  T. 
•Myatt.  Bobby  W. 
'Olson.  Donald  I. 
•Paciocco,  Robert  J. 
•Pearson.  Paul  W. 
•Pepera,  Alfred  S. 
•Pfannenstiel,  James 

D. 


•Hathaway,  Dudley  C.  •Smith,  Hugh  D 


Hegeman,  Arthur  E 

Jr. 
•Henry,  Myron  B. 
•Hiskett.  Waller  A 
Keys.  Robert  L. 

CIVIL   ENGI 

Austin,  Donald  R. 
Biondo,  Donald  J. 
Boothe.  Allen  P. 
Booth,  Robert  M. 
Bottorff,  David  E. 
Byers.  Eugene  W. 
Currie,  Wayne  L. 
Duvis.  Gene 
Dettbarn,  John  L. 
Emsley,  Thomas  H. 
Enyedy.  Joseph  M.  II 
Farbarik,  John  J. 
Fraunces.  George  D. 
Gunther.  John  A. 
•Harper,  Melvm  H. 
Herig,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Horacek,  Jerry  L. 
Ives.  Jon  R. 
Jacobsen,  Jjhn  R. 
•Jones.  Ralph  K. 
Kau.  Julian  M.  F. 
Kloecker.  Paul  V. 
Laiond.  John  A. 
Laton,  Richard  W. 
Lewi.s.  Queiitin  E.  D. 
Martin,  Roger  G. 
Matthews.  William  G 
McCorvey,  Donald  L., 

Jr. 
Monarch,  "Delmont  J. 

Jr. 
•Moss,  George 
Muir,  Michael  D. 
Naegele   Frederich  D. 


Smith,  William  A. 
•Uhles,  Paul  F. 
•Waite.  Patrick  J. 
Walker.  John  F. 
•Wood.  Roy  C. 

NEER  CORPS 

•O'Connor.  Peter 
Osborn,  James  H. 
Oswald,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Pansius,  Philip  J. 
Patterson,  Joe  T., 

Jr. 
Perez.  Johnny 
Podbielski,  Victor 
Preston,  Robert  L. 
Reeves,  Dwain 
Ricker,  Norman  G  , 

Jr. 
Ruth.  Allen  R. 
Savner.  William  V., 

jr. 
Shackelford,  Robert 

H.,  Jr. 
Short.  Roy  E. 
Smart.  Robert  D. 
•Swistock,  John  R. 
Tack,  Curtis  A. 
Thomas,  Eugene  W, 
Thornt-on,  Paul  A. 
Tibbetts,  Jonathan 

C,  Jr. 
Updegrove.  Loyal  R. 
Wagner,  David  R. 
Wei.'ss.  Ralph  C. 
Well.'!.  Howard  A.,  Jr., 
Williams.  'O"  Jay 
Wisenbaker.  Richard 

Y. 
Wood.  William"L. 


DENTAL    CORPS 

•Archer.  Jerald  J.  Branyan.  Carl  E. 

•Blanchard,  Donald 

G.,  Jr 
•Boles,  Michael  E. 
Bollinger, 'Thomas  E 


•Calder,  David  R. 
•Chandler,  Leonard 

P.,  Jr. 
Cook,  Robert  C. 


•Delaossa,  Arthur  D. 
Demeyer,  John  H. 
Dice,  James  E. 
Emery,  Clare  A.,  Jr. 
♦Ervin,  Melvln,  Jr. 
Felger,  Milton  R. 
PJerstad,  James  H. 
Portman,  Kenneth  V. 
Geppert,  John  K. 
Heibel.  John  L..  Jr. 
Hensley,  Paul  E. 
Hicks,  Morris  L. 
Hlrschfeld,  William  E. 
Ho,  Patrick 
Holtan,  James  R. 
Imlach,  William  E. 
Julienne,  Charles  H. 
•Kawahara,    Charles 

M. 
Knehans,  William  E. 
Lane,  Jerry  L. 
•Lorbeck,  James  C. 
•Lufkin,  John  C. 
Mathers,  James  M. 
McWilllams,  Robert  B 


Moscarlllo,  Thomas  L, 
Mowad,  Massoud  G. 
Nelson,  Ronald  T. 
•Nlesar,  George  P. 
Oatis,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Peru,  Charles  B. 
Porter.  John  W. 
Richardson,     William 

G. 
Robinson,  Gary  C. 
Rosenfeld,  Jerry 
•Schaberg.     Siegfried 

J. 
•Sharp,  Bobby  M. 
Slegal,  Don  E. 
Slrmans,  Alan  G. 
Strelcher,  Carl  W. 
•Sugg.  Thomas  H. 
•Trlplett,  Robert  G. 
•Vanmeter,  Milton  C, 

Jr. 
Vazzana,  Lorenzo  S. 
Woodsmall,  James  T. 
Young,  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 


MEDICAL     SERVICE    COr  ^S 

Anderson,  Francis  G.,    •Johnson,  Jimmie  H 


Jr. 
Auton,  William  J. 
Bagnall,  Donald  L. 
•Blake,  John  P. 
Bleh,  Harry  W. 
Boyle.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Brlstow.  Bertram  W. 
♦Brugman,  Arthur  P 
Butler,  Robert  C. 
•Clayton,  Walter  H., 

Jr. 
•Cole,  Charles  C. 
Conover,  Frederic  G. 
Delaney,  Thomas  J. 
•Demo,  James  R. 
Dewey,  William  A. 
•Egan,  David  J. 
•Erickson,  Carl  E. 
•Faherty,  Francis  X 


Johnson,  Ralph  W. 
Jones,  Bob  A.,  Jr, 
•Krollman,  Richard  W. 
Laliberty,  George  W. 
Lawson,  Charles  W. 
Liming,  John  W.,  Jr. 
•Martin,  Melton  L. 
McCullagh,  Robert  P. 
•Meitl.  Eugene  P. 
Menges.  Robert  P. 
Mountain,  Charles  R. 
•Nelson,  Jack  A. 
Pavlick,  Jolin  E. 
Pritchard,  Glenn  E. 
Reeves,  Donald  E. 
Richardson,  F^edric  M. 
Richardson,  Langstou 

E.,  Jr. 
•Roper,  Charles  A. 


•Fallers,  Harry  R.,  Jr.   schroeder,  William  H 
Ferguson,  Donald  R.     •Spiegler,  Joel  B. 


•Branon,  Anthony  W.. 'Cooper,  Charles  A. 
Jr.  Coykendall,  Alan  L. 


•Pitts.  Marvin  L 
Geiger,  Robert  E. 
•Godfrey.  Walter  A. 

Jr. 
Graves.  Joseph  L. 
Hammett,  Gene  L 
•Harrison.  Don  C. 
Harris,  George  S. 
•Hassey,  Jasper  T, 
Hensle,  Harold  R. 
Hinds,  Robert  B. 
Hlnes,  Kenneth  P. 
•Hourihan,  Catherine 

P. 
•Jenkins,  Lawrence 

J.,  Jr. 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

•Crane,  William  A. 
*Drapeau.  John  W. 
*  Elliott,  William  P., 

Jr. 
•Hoffman,  James  L., 

Jr. 
•Kercheval,  John  W., 

II 

NURSE 

•Anderson,  Dolores  E. 
•Arthur,  Margaret  J. 
•Baker,  Mary  E. 
•Baker,  Claire  H. 
•Clunan,  Claudette  C. 
•Conway,  Margaret  M. 
•Cornwell,  f^orma  J. 
•Crumpton,  Prances  L 
Dunn,  Julie  J. 
•Durupt,  Monica  V. 
•Edwards,  Karen  E.  C 
•Fillmore,  Elizabeth  J 
•Jennett,  Jo  A. 
•Kelly,  Margy  S. 
•Kendall,  Kathleen  M 
•Koester,  Helen  M. 


•Spurgeon,  Troy  L. 
Steil,  James  J. 
Teague,  Francis  A.,  Jr . 
•Thompson,  James  C. 
•Tiller,  Charles  E. 
•Vedros,  Neylan  A. 
Jr.    'Weidner,    Wilfred    L. 
Wentworth,   Richard 

L. 
Wire,   George  W. 
•Wright,  Donald  N. 
Zimmerman,  Lonnie 

V. 


GENERAL'S   CORPS 

•Klrkpatrlck.  Miltou 

W.,  Jr. 
•Nerseth,  Marvin  P. 
•Sweeney.  James  W. 
•Trocki.  Daniel  B. 
•VanSlate.  Jean  E. 
Ziemniak.  Daniel  J. 

CORPS 

•Ledgerwood.  Mary  C. 
•Leuenberger,  Patricia 

I. 
♦Link,  Laveta  P. 
♦Lochte,  Rose  M. 
•Masters,  Eleanor  M. 
•McNair,  Joan  A. 
•Meehan,  Mary  K. 
Merrill,  Shirley  E. 
•Nehr,  Rosalie  R. 
•Ottoson,  Joan 
•Patterson,  Carol  E. 
•Peters,  Edna  L. 
•Rollins,  Jean  C. 
•Ross,  Stella  A. 
•Scott,  Janet 
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•Stewart,  Nicola  J         •Warner,  Patricia  A. 
•Swanson.  Joan  F.         •Wilhelmy,  Catherine 
•Swetonic.  Marjorie  A      M. 
•Thomas,  Shlrlle,  Y.     •Zatzariny,  Tanya 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
lion  to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
V.--4  subject  to  qualification  tlierefor  as  pro- 
\Kied  by  law; 

Hii?glns  Dean  S.  Leamons.  John  B. 

Jones,  Robert  W.  Welch,  Stanley  C. 

I'he  followlng-niuned  oiflcers  for  perma- 
'lent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
Munior  grade)  in  the  line  and  straff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  quahfication  tnere- 
for  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 


LINE 

Adamski,  Frances  B.  A.McClaln,  Eileen 
Bowman,  Constance  G.McKnlght,  LiUie  M 


Achuff,'WaUer  D.,  Ill 
Allen,  Harry  B. 
Bergstrand,  Robert  E 
Blades,  Peter  D. 
Bobo,  Wilton  C.  Jr. 


HiiKl.=;.  Howard  H.,  Jr. 
Ho  iViT.  Charles  B. 
Howzc.  Odis  W.,  Jr. 
Iluinnes.  Charles  W. 
Jones.  Martin  J. 


Nazarenus.  Dorothy 

M. 
Olsen,  Lynette  M. 
Phelan,  Elizabeth  A. 
Pickens,  Marilu  R. 
Powell,  Eleanor  L. 
Russell.  Mary  E. 
Safford,  Sylvia  A. 
Sambrook.  Susan  L. 
Spencer.  Betty  C. 
Turner,  Margie  L. 
Usborne,  Elisabeth  L. 
Vcrrv.  Rita  L. 
Walton.  Marguerite  A. 
Ward,  Gall  M. 
Winsley.  Mary  B. 
Y'atfs.  Serena  E. 


Boghhenrikssen,  Knut  Larson,  Douglas  A. 


M. 


■  Jr. 


Larson.  Gary  L. 
L-issiter,  Rex  D. 
Lofavor,  David  A. 
Leonard,  Emery  S 
Lowell.  Bobbie  R. 
Lull.  Thomas  E. 
Magulre.  Edward  S. 
Marcely,  James  A. 
Matyas,  Joseph  J. 
Miller.  Dennie  L. 
Morrissey,  Thomas  K. 
O'Brien,  John  I..  Jr. 
Ohiander.  Ronald  B. 
Roe,  Charles  R. 
Slay.  Billy  R. 
Strickland,  Duward  K. 
Sufana,  Ronald  J. 
Taylor,  Billy  G. 
Tujague,  Ronald  B. 


B  OS  well,  Dale  E. 
Burman,  George  A. 
Button,  Earle  D.,  Jr. 
Cartv,  John  R. 
Cogswell,  Thomas  M. 
Cook,  Oren  P. 
Cummlngs,  Ronald  L 
Dlx,  Michael  A. 
Doroshenk,  Theodore 
Fantin,  Jonnie  R. 
Flanagan,  Alan  B. 
French,  Gary  L. 
Fulton,  David  S. 
Gravley,  Thomas  W. 
Hadley.  Allan  W. 
Hargis.  Richard  A. 
Harrison,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Hawley.  Thomas  P..  Jr.  Vigil,  Leonard  \ 
Havf,  James  M.  Wall,  James  H, 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Bollam,  Kenneth  A.  Kasse.  David  I. 

Christopher.  Donald  Kizer,  Jolin  L. 

li  Moles,  Robert  P. 
Dobkowltz,  Ricliard  P.  Morgan,  Edward  A.,  Jr, 

Dolian,  James  P.  O'Connor.  John,  Jr. 

Dunkle,  James  A.  Robertson.  Herbert  M. 

Hoskins,  Thomas  T.,  Simpson,  Steven  E. 

Ill  Thleman,  Richard  J. 

Kaplan,  Paul  E.  Tuggle,  Richard  C. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Baratta,  Mario  A. 
Connelle,  Thomas  P. 
Rlggin,  Donald  C,  Jr. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE     CORPS 

Fisher.  Frank  D.  R. 
Galbreath.  Jerry  D. 
Strong.  Douglas  M. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Caya.  Barbara  A. 

Langley.  Ann 

The  following-named  women  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,   subject  to  qualification  therefor 


Carmen,  Marie  M. 
Cook,  Cheryl  S. 
Cross,  Ruth  A. 
Currie.  Louise  B. 
Cutter.  Mary  A. 
Francisco,  Donna  L. 
Franjevlc.  Barbara  L 
Goldman.  Joanne  B. 
H.v.n,  Linda  L. 
Hansen.  Kathleen 
Haupt,  Kalherlne  L. 
Holmes.  Gloria  A. 
Johnston,  Mary  A. 
Jungels,  Daneen  L. 
Lincoln,  Grace  V. 
Lins.  Dorothy  K. 
Logan,  Linda  L. 
Lonigan,  Susan  H. 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Ginn   Donna  K.  McWhorter,  Paula  L. 

Hodglns,  Jane  S.  Olsen,  Linnea  M. 

Eric  T.  Helland  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
-nd  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subjoct  to  tV.e  quahfica- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named   (Nav.l  Reserve  Offi- 
cers)   to   be   permanent   licutenanto    (junior 
"rade)     and    temporary    lieutenants    *u    the 
Dental    Corps   of    the   Navy,   subject   to    the 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by  law: 
Steven  L.  Bennett 
Herbert  J.  Stanton 
Oris  T.  Thetford 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lawrence  J.  Duane,       Michael  D.  Stenberg 

Jr.  Jerold  J.  Y''ecles 

Courtland  L.  Monroe, 
Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Gary  K.  Anderson  Richard  A.  Hedin 

Robert  R.  Ambridge      Kevern  R.  Joyce 


officer  W-4.  in  tiie  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  ns  provided  by  law. 
I:;  THE  N  -.vv  and  Marine  C^  RI'S 
The  followinp-naincd  (Naval  Rcser\P  Oiri- 
cers'  Training  Corps  c.indidates)  tu  be  por- 
lu  iiaiit  ensiens  in  the  line  or  stalf  corps  ol 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for a.'^  provided  by  law 


William  M.  Adnoy 
Mobcrt  P  .Airgood 
Daniel  W.  Aljoe 
IMndall  C.  Allen 
Charles  C  Al'.er 
Lirry  R.  Ainn.c  rinan 
Edward  L  Anderson 
Randall  M   Anderson 
Wavne  E  Anderson 
William  N   Andpr?on 
James  M   .Andrews.  Jr 
biephen  I'  Andrews 
William  A   Anc'.is  ill 
J.ancs.  S.  An^ryal 
Kenneth  G.  App 
niusel  L.  Appley  Td 
Gerald  B.  .Arnold 
Richard  S  Arnold 
Stein  A.sbjorn.sen 
Terry  J  Atherton 
Gregg  H.  Averett 
Donald  C  B.iker 
Timothy  W.  Baker 
Jerome  R  B.inks 
Robert  A  Baran 
David  L  Bardal 
Wililam  L.  Bargar 
Gerard  J.  Barrett 
John  D  Barrett 
John  G   Barrett 
Fnilip  W.  Basqum 
Josepli  E  Bass 
■]  yier  J,  Bateinaii 
Dean  J  Bauer 
Frederick  H.  Ba 


William  C   Bowers 
Richard  A.  Boyd 
.John  E   Bradlov  Jr. 
.S.anuel  ^.  Bradley 
Donald  R.  Brady 
a  lines  P    Brady 
William  R   Brandon 
Ci  ,ry  L   Brandt 
R  ibert  E   Brandt.  Jr. 
Grant  O.  Braschel 
I^.itrick  W.  Bruwley 
Paul  A  Bray  II 
William  D.  Bremer 
C.irleton  B.  Brink 
Hvcer  W.  Bristol! 
I  '.legory  W.  Brosc 
J.imes  b.  Brothertrn 
Ciiarles  P.  T.  Brown 
John  A.  Brown 
Stuart  L.  Brown 
Kenneth  P.  Bryant 
.Mbert  J.  Budney.  Jr. 
Melvin  J   Bulman 
James  M.  Burin 
Robert  M.  Burr 
Thomas  L.  Busekrus 
William  H.  Burirr 
John  A.  baxion 
William  E.  Liyrd 
Richard  A   Ca;iuill 
Robert  S.  Calm 
Will. am  E.  Cald'.vtll 
Graver  R.  Calowav 
Richard  M.  Camp 
h  Til  Eugene  L 


John  D.  Ball 
Leslie  J.  Berkes 
Richard  E.Boucher 
David  E.  Boyd 
Joseph  L.  Clapper 
W'illiam  J.  Clark  III 
William  M.  Curran 
John  D.  Currivan 
John  H.  Day 
Edward  S.  DUlion 


Patrick  J.  Kusiak 
David  P.  Maloney 
Daniel  E.  Monagle 
niomas  J.  Moore 
John  S.  Nelson 
Henry  O.  Nicol  III 
S.anley  W.  Pawlowski 
John  S.  Pillsbury 
George  P.  Posnak 
Edwin  S.  Schick 


Gerard  M.  J.  Donovan  John  W.  Schweizer 


Michael  J.  Seaman 
J. lines  R.  Treglto 
Gf  orge  D.  Uffenorde 
Dvrck  H.  VanDusen 
Kenneth  G.  Wikle 


as  provided  by  law : 


Adsit,  Carol  A. 
Burman,  Rita  M. 
Donovan,  Joan  M. 
Driver.  Mary  L. 
Jackson,  Virginia  E. 

SUPPLY 


LINE 

Rice,  Sue  A. 
Sheppard,  Beverly  P. 
VonWantoch,  Jordine 

S. 
Williams,  Barbara  M. 

CORPS 


McMorrow.  Janice  R. 

The  following-named  women  officers  for 
t\-^n;uinent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
t?nant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indl- 
cued.  subject  to  quahfication  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


•Asterisk    indicates   ad    Interim    appoint- 
nicnt. 


Robert  A.  Forney 
Frederick  R.  Gold- 

meyer 
William  P.  Green 
William  F.  Grun 
Steven  M.  Hamilton 

Terry  L.  Barton  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•T"  "J"  Rundle 

Donald  E.  Sampson 

William  J.  Storz,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer ) ,  to  be  a  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Paul  P.  Bolding,  Jr.,  U.S.  naval  officer  to 
be  reverted  to  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer  W-3  and  a  temporary  chief  warrant 


Julian  E  B.uim  111 
Ronald  K.  Bayer 
James  E.  Beakley 
Alan  R.  Beam 
Christopher  S.  Becker 
Gerard  P  Becker 
William  J  Bedell 
Hoy  S  Belcher  III 
J, lines  M.  Bell 
Robert  L  Bellafroiito 
John  J  Bello 
William  R.  Beltz 
Richard  J.  A.  Bendel 
John  H.  Benson 
Glenn  F.  Berg 
Gerald  V  Bergman 
Lealie  C   Berthy 
Zigurd  J  Berzins 
P.irkcr  J.  Beverage 
William  E  Bicrbower 
John  J  B.nL'nam.  Jr. 
Donald  C,  Bishop 
Kenneth  R  Bishop 
Gerald  L  Black 
Terrence  W,  Black 
William  R   Blackburn 
William  A  Blair 
Lcrcy  W.  Blanken^hip 
Mark  R  Blankenship 
Norman  W  Blatt 
Ross  E  Blumbcrg 
Ronald  B  Bobo 


Campaenole 
J  ,hn  H.  Cardell;:ia  IT 
Charles  J    Carllse 
Ernest  W.  Carman 
r.iuinas  R.  Carper 
James  A.  Carter 
George  E.  C.isev.  Jr. 
J.mes  F.  Casey.  Jr. 
Ciiiton  B.  C'Ates  lil 
■  hohatl  P.  C.wanauu'h 
William  L    Cepeda 
J  tines  K    Chaisson 
H::.ward  M.  Chaui.un 
rvianson  H.  Cheek 
J. lines  E.  Chestnut 
diaries  H.  Caurch  HI 
Joseph  L.  Clapper 
nich.*rd  B.  Cliaru:'..ii 
Carl  C.  ChnslensEU 
John  L   Chn:tenj.t,a 
Charles  D. 

Christopher 
.Terry  A    Cicmcnts 
Darby  T.  Coker.  Jr. 
Peter  W.  Cole 
R;ch,ird  J   Cule  U 
Richard  W.  Cole 
Svocktcn  B.  Colt.  Jr. 
J  ;scph  P   Conncllaii 
John  T.  Connellv 
i:rure   K.   Connors 
Robert  J.  Conyers 
Georse  C    Coolcy 


Gregory  S  Bodenhorn  Bruce  P.  Cooper 


Don  W  Eoehler.  Jr 
Dan  C  Boger 
Paul  M.  Boire 
William  H.  Boles.  Jr. 
Paul  F.  Bolinger 
Gerhard  H.  Bonas.  Jr 
David  S.  Bonnet 
Ross  F.  Bonny.  Jr. 
David  L.  Booher 
•Stephen  R.  Booher 
Peter  G.  Boorum 
Brian  N.  Borg 
Charles  M.  Boswell 
Duane  B.  Bower 


William  R.  Cooper 
Edward  J    C   rdes.  Jr. 
Kichard  C:rn  III 
Malcolm  D.  Corner. 

Jr. 
Gerard  M.  Corngan 
Robert  ^^  Cossro'.e 
Wilham  T.  Cottle 
William  J.  Coughlin 
Joseph  A.  Couture 
Robert  L.  Cowan.  Jr. 
James  D.  Crabb 
Richard  R.  Crater 
Edward  R.  Craven 
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Chadwlck  G.  CreamerWllUam  Fernandez  II 
Anthony  E.  Cristtna     John  P.  Ferrantl,  Jr. 


Michael  A.  Crouch 
Barry  L.  Croucher 
James  E.  Crumrlne 
Ronald  P.  Crysler 
Joseph  E.  Culver 


Gregory  P.  Fetler 
Larry  R.  Petterly 
Dennis  J.  Flaherty 
James  T.  Flaherty 
Michael  B.  Flaherty 


David  L.  Cunningham  Mark  E.  Flandreau 
Kenneth  N.  Michael  D.  Fowler 

Cunningham  Robert  E.  Fox 

Reed   L.   Cunningham  Brian  A.  Foye 


Thomas  A. 

Cunningham 
James  A.  Curtln 
Lee  R.  Curtis 
David  E.  Cyrus 
Frederick  F. 

Dagostlno 
James  A.  Daly,  Jr. 
Allan  S.  Dam 
Mark  D.  Damsgaard 
WllUar,  ;.  Dandalidj 
Terry  A.  Danlelson 
David  P.  Darsney 
Robert  G.  Dashiell 
BUI  T.  Etevenport 
Dfean  O.  Da\1s'  Jr. 
Patrick  C.  D^vfs 
Charles  A.  DeJohn 
John  H.  Derry.  Jr. 
William  Deleeuw 
Michael  T.  Derrlco 
Terry  R.  Dettmann 
Joseph  V.  Devlin 
Gene  F.  Dlblase 
David  G.  Dickover 
Peter  Dlffley 
David  L.  Dillon 
Robert  L.  Dlnkelsplel 


Ronald  J.  Frederick 
Douglas  J.  Freeswlck 
Hugh  M.  Flick 
Charles  E.  Fontanler 
William  J.  FuUar 
John  W.  Freed 
Paul  E.  Preudenthal 
Edward  F.  Prey 
Robert  M.  Fry 
Daniel  W.  Fuller 
Steven  B.  Gabriel 
G;\ry  W.  Gaines 
Kevin  P.  Gallen 
George  B.  Geer 
CI  lylon  R.  GelUuss 
C.irl  D.  Gent 
Robert  T.  George 
Richard  J.  Glbbeiu 
Dennis  K.  Gibbs 
George  R.  Gilbert 
W.ilter  A.  Gilmore 
Robert  G.  Gisch 
John  S.  Gladics 
Gary  W.  Glass 
Steuhen  W.  Glidden 
William  C.  Glover,  Jr. 
Eric  R.  Goepfert 
Ira  E.  Goldberg 


Hugh  N.  Dinwiddle,  Jr  Jaines  L.  Good 

Thomas  P.  Divine 

Michael  G.  Doares 

James  W.  Dormer 

Dennis  E.  Dorrn.tc:ig>ic 

Anthony  O.  Doty 

Anthony  W  Dou'he-^ 

Richard  Drew  11 

Warren  J.  Drewes 

Thomas  M.  Drokt 

Eugene  R.  Drum 

Bruce  B.  Dube 

Charles  P  Duecy 

Robert  P.  Dumtnitik 

Andrew  J.  Dunar 

Christopher  A.  Dunn 

Harlan  M.  Durgin 

Ronald  J.  Dusa 

Dennis  E.  Dwyer 

Dennis  V.  Dyckman 

Raymond  W.  Dyer 

Richard  H.  East 

Jon  A.  Eastman 

James  R.  Edwards 

Robert  A.  Edwards 

Philip  L.  Elserloh 

John  F.  Eisold 

William  L.  Eldred 

Ross  T.  Elliott 

Jon  R.  Elmeiidorf 

Douiild  C.  Elmore 

Robert  "G"  Elston  II 

Gerald  A.  Emison 

Robert  J.  Enders 

George  H.  Engstrom 

Robert  A.  Engstrom 

Thomas  H.  Enright 

Edward  L.  Erickson 

Richard  C.  Erickson 

John  D.  Eskew 

Charles  L  Evans  III 

James  R.  Evans 

John  O.  Evans,  Jr. 

Steven  R.  Evans 

Robert  E.  Every 

Benjamin  J.  Ewers,  Jr 

Malcolm  I.  Pages 

John  F.  Farina 

Robert  E.  Faussner 

Michael  L.  Fedie 

Robert  J.  Fedoryszyn 

William  S.  Fellner 

John  W.  Fenton 


Lyman  C.  Gordon,  Jr. 
Charles  T.  Gowen 
Charles  E,  Grabill, 

Jr. 
Craig  A.  Gray 
J.imes  W.  Greer.  Jr. 
Ijavjd  B.  Grimm,  Jr. 
William  F.  Grimm 
William  G.  Groepper 
Christian  R,  Gross 
Christopher  J.  Guild 
Thomas  E.  Gunn 
James  W.  Gunter,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Gustafson 

III 
Steven  L.  Guthier 
Paul  D.  Guthrie 
Felix  S.  Gygax 
Edward  F.  Hagan 
.■\lnn  L.  Hagglaud 
Bruce  T.  Haglund 
Kenneth  W,  Hall 
Robert  C.  Hall 
John  C.  Hamer 
Reed  D.  Hamilton, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Hamm  II 
Eddie  W.  Hampshire 
Edward  F.  Hand,  Jr. 
Irvin  W.  Hanklns  III 
John  P.  Hanlin 
James  J,  H?.nnigan 

III 
Robert  P.  Hardesty 
Robert  M.  Hardy,  Jr. 
George  C.  Harkness 
David  J.  Harr 
Joe  N.  Harris 
Howard  T.  Harris,  Jr. 
James  P.  Harris 
James  P.  Harty 
Michael  C.  Harvell 
Charles  T.  Hast 
Mark  A.  Haverland 
,  John  M.  Hayes 
Perrv  B.  Haynsworth, 

Jr'. 
Stephen  J.  Healy 
Harry  R.  Hebblewliite 
Ralph  R.  Heffernan 
Charles  C.  Heil,  Jr. 
David  A.  Heller 


John  L    Helm 
Joseph  K.  Henderson 
Brian  D.  Hennagln 
Ernest  H  Hennlnger 
Howard  P.  Herbst 
Robert  A.  Herring  III 
Donald  D.  Her/berg 
William  L.  Hester,  Jr. 
William  A.  Hickman 
James  F.  Higgins.  Jr. 
Philip  C    Hlldebrandt 
Carl  C    HII!  Ill 
John  R   Hill.ird 
J.iines  B    Hinkle 
Da\id  .\.  Hinman 
riiri-topher  W.  Hoback 
Hugh  M   K.  Hochberg 
Kric  S    Hodson 
Gary  R.  Hoffman 
Hfriif-rt  .S.  Hoffman  III 
Daryl  T.  Holland 
Bernard  G   Hollen- 

beck,  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Holliday 
Edward  F,  M,  Hood 
Howard  L.  Hosp 
Andrew  J.  Hotaling 
Roger  J.  Howland 
John  E.  Hrvharrow 
Elbert  W.  Huber.  Jr. 
Amhro.^e  W.  Unrtsen.^, 

Jr. 
Frank  W.  Huds.->n.  ,ir. 
Karl  R  Hufnisel 
John  D.  Hughes 
John  P.  Hughes 
Df>'.ra  '..s  R.  Hu!;hey 
Rnccr  K.  Hull 
J.inips  ^.Humphrp;.s 

III 
John  O.  Hunnicutt  III 
James  .S.  Hunter 
John  R.  Huison  II 
Jerome  J.  Inserski 
L.mre  M.  Inouye 
G..ry  K.  Iversrn 
Kenneth  J.  Iverson 
Ron:ild  D.  Izalt, 
Charles  A.  Jackson, 

Jr. 
William  H.  Jackson, 

Jr. 
D.uid  E.  Jahr 
John  H.  Jakob 
Bruce  E.  James 
Jordan  R.  Janak 
Bern.ird  Janov 
Eben  K,  Jenkins 
Robert  K.  Johann 
Charles  A. 

Johannesmeyer 
Delmont  S.  Johnson 
.\r;hur  L.  Johnson 
Paul  F.  Johnson 
Robert  S.  Johnson 
WilU.'>.ra  B.  Jonasson, 

Jr. 
Philip  A.  Jonik 
Patrick  J.  Kallal 
Henry  J.  Kalmus,  Jr. 
William  J.  Kambic 
Mic)iael  J.  Kamin 
Lijthar  F.  Kamp 
Walter  F.  Keane.  Jr. 
John  M.  Keenum 
Philip  A.  Keith 
Michael  W.  Kelly 
Thomas  .\.  Kelly 
David  B.  Kelsey 
John  F   Kennedy 
Jo'.in  J.  Kennedy.  Jr. 
David  Kennickell 
Steven  D.  Kesselrlng 
Rodger  P  Kester 
John  P  Kct2 
Walter  Kiechel  III 
David  A.  Kikel 
Thomas  R.  Kmcaid 
Earl  K.  Kishida 
George  M.  Kissinsjer 
Bruce  B.  Knutson,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Koehler 


James  P.  Kovalcik 
Michael  A.  Kowalczyk 
John  S.  Kraabel 
William  F.  Kracke 
Thomas  R.  Kuhn 
William  C.  Kummert 
Robert  E.  Lakarl 
Roger  A.  Luke 
J.iy  R.  Lamarche 
John  P    Lambert 
Pliilip  C  Landon 
R')bc'rt  B  Laney 
Paul  J.  Langford 
Lewis  W.  Lankford 
Thomas  A.  Larsen 
Vernon  J.  Larson 
James  L.  Larue 
Ru'oert  J.  Lawson,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Lawton 
Giry  R.  Lea 

Stephen  C.  Leaver 
Paul  W.  Leblanc 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
William  L.Lelnster 
Daniel  J.  Lekander 
Michael  P.  Lennon 
Jo.seph  B.  Lesesne 
Kenneth  B.  Levan 
.\lbert  M.  Lewis 
.Michael  N.  Lewis 
Gilbert  B.  Libby,  Jr. 
Jay  E.  Lieberman 
Dale  R.Lilly 
Theodore  M.  Lindner 
Paul  W.  Llndoerfer 
Paul  A.  Linton 
Keith  W.  Lippert 
Joel  J.  Loeffler 
Jonathan  J.  Lohnes 
David  C.  Long 
Kirk  A.  Long 
Philip  R,  Long 
Frederick  C.  Louder, 

Jr. 
David  A.  Lovejoy 
Matthew  H.  Luca 
Carl  I.  Lundqulst 
Robert  F.  Lynch 
Stephen  P.  Lyons 
Richard  A.  McAdoo 
Edward  C.  McAllister 
Vincent  J.  McCarthy 
Michael  C.  McConnell 
John  N.  McConnell 
Michael  T,  McCormlck 
Donald  G.  McDermott 
Edward  C.  McDonough 
.\mos  A.  McGee,  Jr. 
Douglas  S.  McGlashan 
Clifton  L.  McGlothlin 
Harry  G.  McConnell 
Dennis  C.  McCormlck 
William    C.     McElroy, 

Jr. 
James  P.  McGrath 
Thomas  J.  McGrath 
.■\iexander  B.  McGregor 
.•Mien  G.  McKcnzie 
William  T. 

McLaughlin 
William  R.  McLellan 
Bruce  K.  McMurray 
Donald  C.  McNeil 
Gordon  K.  Maben 
Ross  M.  Macaskill, 

Jr. 
Bruce  D.  MacCoy 
John  N.  Maciejewskl, 

Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Madden 
William  T.  Magee  III 
David  J.  Magyar 
David  J.  Mallon.  Jr. 
John  M.  Malone 
Dennis  L.  Mandsager 
.Albert  M.  Mangin 
Edward  F.  Mann,  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Mann- 

shardt 
John  F.  Marra 
Walter  D.  Marschner 
Peter  W.  Marshall 


Frederick  K.  Martin 
Kurt  S.  Martin 
Richard  L.  Martin 
Wiley  R.  Martin.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Martinson 
David  K.  Matthes 
Charles  J.  Mauck  III 
Richard  W.  Mayo 
Martin  C.  Meade 
Leonard  E.  Meads 
Paul  N.  Medford 
Alvin  R.  Merriam 
Frederick  S.  Messklc, 

Jr. 
Stephen  Metcalf 
Joe  D.  Metzjer 
James  R.  Meyer 
Don  R.  Michael 
Cswald  L.  Mikell 
Charles  J.  Mikulis,  Jr. 
Grady  W.  Miller  III 
James  J.  Miller 
John  D.  Miller,  Jr. 
Patrick  A.  Miller 
Randall  C.  Miller 
William  C.  Miller 
David  A.  Milne 
George  F.  Milne 
Dennis  S.  Mlnno 
James  M.  Mleziva 
Donald  C.  Moak 
James  F.  Moffett  III 
William  P.  Moir 
John  B.  Montgomery 
Andrew  C.  Montz 
Frederick  C.  Moore 
Frederick  J.  Moore 
Richard  A.  Moore 
Christopher  C.  Morell 
Pavil  L.  Morell 
Vincent  S.  Morgan 
Charles  R.  Morris  III 
David  T.  Morrison 
Michael  J.  Morrissey 
Francis  X,  Morse 
Theodore  G.  Morrison 
Richard  P.  Moseley 
David  K.  Moussette 
Hugh  R.  Muir 
Jeffrey  R.  Muise 
James  J.  Mulva 
Edward  F.  J.  Murach 
Robert  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 
William  J.  Myers 
James  A.  Myles 
Stephen  P.  Nathan 
Charles  C.  Neal 
John  G.  Neeb 
David  W.  Nelson 
Irwin  H.  Nelson 
Richard  E.  Nelson 
John  W.  Nemeth 


Bruce  Parlzek 
Anthony  W.  Parker 
Jimmy  W.  Parker 
Urey  W.  Patrick  III 
William  J.  Patton 
Richard  E.  Payne 
David  G.  Payte 
Ellry  B.  Pearlman 
John  K.  Pearson 
Ronald  S.  Pearson 
John  W.  Peirce 
Allen  L.  Perkins  II 
Michael  E.  Perrault 
Keith  M.  Perry 
Robert  R.  Petering 
Gary  L.  Petersen 
Philip  A.  Peterson 
Roger  A.  Pfahl 
Jonathan  C.  Plcciuolo 
Jeffrey  R.  Pier 
David  C.  Pierman 
Ignatius  M.  Plotrowlai 
Martin  E.  Plante 
Kenneth  T.  Plesser 
James  S.  Polk 
John  E.  Pool 
Raymond  P.  Potwora 
Kenneth  W.  Prater 
Ralph  W.  Preston 
Ronald  T.  Pretulak 
John  E.  Prlebe 
James  D.  Purvis 
Frank  W.  Putnam 
Michael  T.  Rabb 
Daniel  S.  RameUi  III 
Thomas  R.  Rampe 
John  H.  Bankln 
Alfred  A.  Rasmus 
Christopher  L. 

Rasmussen 
John  N.  Raudabaugh 
James  3.  Ray,  Jr, 
James  U.  Ray 
Gerald  E,  Raynes 
Edward  F.  Rebenn.iek 
Judd  H.  Redfield  III 
James  R.  Reed 
Robert  B.  Reed.  Jr. 
Kevin  J.  Regan 
William  K.  Reid 
Donald  R.  Rentschier 
Rob,pr^.  Rhodes 
Nichola^sR.  Ribaudo 
JoK;i  D.|Rickards 
Haiip  E.  klder 
Datlald^.  Riffle 
^hn  N.  Rigsby 
I  John  G.  Rinker 
'Paul  C.  Bizzl,  Jr. 
JDavid  M.  Roberts 
\^_yRlchard  N.  Roberts 
Gerald  O.  Boblchaud 


James  E.  Nestell,  Jr.      Robert  A.  Robinson 
WiUiam  L.  NettelhorstWilliam  O.  Rogers 


James  H.  Nicholson 
Jeremy  J.  Nittle 
William  J.  Noffsinger 
Thomas  F.  Nolan  IV 
Richard  F.  Noll 
Robert  G.  Nordmann 
John  B.  Norton 
John  T.  Nugent 
Robert  W.  Nutter 
WiUiam  L.  Nyland 
Marvin  D.  Oberman 
Robert  G.  O'Brien 
John  D.  O'Connor 
Edward  J.  Odachow- 

skl,  Jr. 
Steven  J.  Oder 
Michael  D.  Ohanlon 
Thomas  G.  Olsen 
Jerome  A.  Olson 
Harry  F.  O'Neil,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Opeka 
James  G.  Osborn 
John  D.  Overhouse 
Edward  P.  Owens 
Bryant  G.  Pake 
Raymond  J.  Palmer 
David  H.  Pankow 
Merlin  L.  Parde 


David  F.  Rogus 
Charles  F.  Rolf 
Wayne  D.  Romberg 
William  A.  Roper.  Jr. 
Carl  W.  Rosengrant 
David  B.  Ross 
Jeffrey  A.  Roux 
FYederick  G.  Ruben 
Daniel  J.  Rumpf 
James  M.  Runsvold 
Edwin  A.  Ruotsinoja 
Robert  E.  Russell 
Timothy  C.  Rutledge 
Douglas  Ryan 
James  A.  Ryan 
Mark  J.  Ryan 
Michael  C.  Ryan 
Svend  A.  Ryge 
James  R.  Ryland  III 
Donald  H.  Ryujin 
Patrick  A.  Sandoz 
Nelson  J,  Sanesi.  Jr. 
Kenneth  M,  Santoro 
Hugh  F.  Saracino 
Alex  J.  Sater  III 
Robert  B.  Satterford, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Savo 
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Patrick  H.  Saxon 
John  C.  Scales,  Jr. 
IX)well  T.  Schaefer 
Paul  A.  Schaeffer 
Donald  A.  Schallock 
Brian  P.  Schannlng 


Allen  G.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Jimmy  B.  Taylor 
John  D.  Taylor 
Paul  J.  Taylor 
James  L.  Thomas 


The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bv  law: 


Robert  P.  Schauss,  Jr.  Edward  E.  Thompson 
LawTence  S.  Scheln      George  R.  Tiedeman 
John  A.  SchUtz  Stuart  P.  Timm 

William  B   Schmidt      Thomas  F.  Timmons 
•Richard  F.  Schneider  Steven  E.  Tltunik 
James  S.  Schnleders,    William  L.  Todd 


Jr. 
Miirtln  G.  Schoonder- 

woerd 
Mathlas  C.  Schramer 

III 
William  H.  Schriever 
Richard  W.  Schrum 
Robert  E.  Schunter 
Peter  A.  Schutter 
•Andrew  J.  Schwarz 
Richard  F.  Scott 
Richard  A.  Searles 
Marlln  D.  Selders,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Sewall 
Robert  J.  Shade 
Paul  B.  Shaffer 
Randolph  G.  Shaner 


Michael  M.  Torbert 
D.ivid  M.  Trousdale 
David  L.  Troutman 
Steven  A.  Trulson 
•Gerald  D.Tucker 
Arthur  L.  Twombly 
Robert  G.  Tyrrell 
Allen  E.  Uchman 
David  E.  Upchureh 
William  D.  Vail 
James  M.  Valkevich 
Claude  Valles 
Michael  J,  Vandamm 
David  Vansaun 
WiUiam  H.  Vanstone, 

Jr. 
Verney  V.  Vehlcwald 
John  C.  Velolta 


Donald  L.  AU-hlson 
William  G.  Blenkle 
Fred  'H'  Bradley.  Jr 
James  L.  Collins 
Harold  L  Cox    Ir. 
Howard  L.  Creiro 
Henry  L.  DaVis 
James  L.  Dodd 
Charles  E.  Ellis 
Howard  D.  Ellis 


Jeffrey  C.  Shaw 

James  T.  Sheddan.  Jr.  Craig  D.  Venator 

Robert  M.  Shepherd,     Jerome  B.  Vieau 

Jr. 
Arthur  E.  Sherman 
Gary  H.  Shirk 
Edwin  R.  Shirley 
James  R.  Shorter.  Jr. 
John  W.  Shultz  III 
Robert  W.  Slefker 
Michael  E.  Simpson 
George  W.  Sine,  Jr. 
Leroy  E.  Sltllnger,  Jr 
Douglas  M.  SJoberg 


Daniel  S.  Skaluba 
James  M.  Small 
Daniel  E.  Smith 
David  E.  Smith 
Dirk  M.  Smith 
Edward  A.  Smith,  Jr 
John  H.  Smith 
Kenneth  B.  Smith 
Stephen  R.  Smith 
Steven  G.  Smith 
George  M.  Smonko 
John  R.  Snyder 


Raymond  D.  Vining 
James  W.  Vinson,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  VoUaro 
GUbert  H.  Vorhoff.  Jr. 
Taylor  B.  Wagenseil 
Jon  B.  Wales 
Joseph  D.  Walsh 
Donald  E.  Wamberg. 

Jr. 
Kenneth  J.  Ward 
Robert  S.  Warner,  Jr. 

Bradford  B.  Water- 
man III 

David  M.  Watklnson 

David  S.  Watson 

James  R,  Watt 

Charles  L.  Weber,  Jr. 

Douglas  E.  Weber 

Steven  B.  Weeks 

John  M.  Welgle 

Lee  K.  Welch 

Albert  L.  Wellman  III 

John  S.  Welsh 


Thomas  D.  Sosaygal- John  G.  West 

laner  'Charles  S.  Westman 

David  M.  Southworth  Jeffrey  P.  Wetzel 
Clark  S.  Spalsbury,  Jr  Max  T.  W.  Weyrlck 


Jerry  R.  Sparger 
William  C.  Sparrow, 

Jr. 
William  G.  Speed,  Jr. 
Barton  M.  Spencer 
Robert  B.  SplnelU 
Robert  L.  Squires 
Joseph  C.  Stack.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Staebler 

III 
Fred  T.  Stapp,  Jr, 
Wayne^P.  Starke 
•Peter  Steitz 
Robert  G.  Stender 
John  T.  Stocke 
Richard  L.  Stow 
Michael  W.  Stradley 
Ronald  L.  Straight 
William  J.  Straub  III 
James  M.  Straughn 
Wayne  L.  Straus- 

baugh 
Joseph  R.  Sturgls 
Paul  J.  Sucato 
Jerry  E.  Sullivan 
Timothy  T.  Sullivan 
Bruce  E.  Sulzner 
Carl  P.  Susong 
James  P.  Sutter 
Douglas  W.  Swanson 
Peter  A.  Tangren 
Stephen  A.  Tanner 


James  R.HUchcock 
Jerrv  N  Layl 
Jack  T.  Lysaker 
Martin  L  Measel 
Le.^lie  G.  Murray 
Charles  E.  Noel 
John  R.  Orren 
Jas^-ph  W.  Perrotta,  Jr. 
i:obert  B.  PinncU 
David  A.  Prawdzik 


George  M.  MacNabb, 
Jr. 

CluirlPsH.  Michalko 
Allen  R.  Myers 
Thomas  J.  Muldowney 
Robert  D.  Orr 
Jo!-,li  H   Pavnt  HI 


John  J.  Etnoyer 

Earl   F.   Evans,   Jr. 

Ravmond  L.  Farrell 

Richard  E.  Freeman 

Jack  T.  Fulmer 

Dwlght  G.  Geha 

Robert  L.  GiuntoU 

Ashton  L.  Gravbiel,  Jr. John  R.  Plconl 

Ronald  E.  Hubbard       Vance  L.  PoUch 

James   P.   Hughes  Morris  W.  Pulliam 

Charles  11.  llutchius     Lawrence  W.  Raymond 

Clifford  J.  K.anun.  Jr  Cuoi  i-e  M  Ru'Kr-iMii 

V.iUl-iiii  A.  King.  Jr.         HI 

C,r;',.niJ   Kc.iii  Philip  G.  Hoscne 


George  P.  Faulkner.  Jr  Gerald  J   Reape 


David  J.  Funke 
Cain  Garrett,  Jr. 
Hugh  F.  Cilynn 
Albert  L.  GoUitineh 
WiUiam  W.  Grannis 
Robert  E.  Gump 
James  R.  Harvpv 
Thomas  J.  Hasi-e!! 
Glenn  W.  Herrick 
John  B.  Herrick 
William  F.  Hill 


Mark  E.  Schwinger 
Robert  D.  Stanga.  Jr, 
Gerald  E.  Taylor 
L.'.rry  W.  Vice 
Allan  R,  Walker 
Gary  .V.  Walters 
Denius  L.  Ward 
Edwin  R.  Wicklander. 

Jr. 
Larrv  J.  Woods 
Johii  L.  Z.uadil 


Robcrl  M.  Lambert 
Cieoffrey  A.  Larson 
Sylvio  G.  Landry,  Jr 
Thomas  J.  Lapine 
James  J.  Llnville 
1  ranklin  X.  Loeb 


Joseph  P.  Higgins.  Jr.,  (civili.in  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  heutenant 
Tiunior  grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant 
in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the    quahflcations    therefor    a.;    proviocd    by 

law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
Dorarv  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualihca- 
tions   therefor  as  provided   by   law: 

James  T.  Clynes. 

Charles  M.  Davis.  Jr 

Ralph  E.  Schnee  (Naval  Re.serve  officer >  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
John  A.  Balikowskl       V.'iliiam  H.  Petri  III 


Stephen  A.  Wexler 
Jan  M.  Whltacre 
John  H.  Whltehouse. 

Jr. 
Victor  P.  Wlckman 
Douglas  P.  WUta 
Frank  B.  Williams  III 
Jay  K.  B.  WUllams 
WllUam  R.  Williams 
Thomas  D.  WlUson 
George  D.  Wilson 
Jack  A.  Wilson 
John  W.  Wilson  III 
WUUam  P.  Wllund 
Gary  P.  Wltte 
David  P.  WoUaeger 
Gilbert  L.  Wolverton 
George  G.  Woodward, . 

Jr. 
Richard  C.  Woodward 
Millard  J.  Wooley 
Charles  A.  Worley 
WllUam  W.  Wright 
Larry  P.  Yarham 
James  A.  Young 
Grant  H.  Youngman 
John  D.  Yoxthelmer 
WUUam  L.  Yuen 
Richard  R.  Zahner 
Fort  A.  Zackar>',  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Zeller  III 
Gene  G.  Zettle 


•George  R.  Ross 
Noel  C.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  While 


Robert  S.  Baycar 
John  C.  Neal.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Nlcklin 
James  W.  Nlckerson, 
Jr. 

Dewey  W.  Peace.  Jr..  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaU- 
ficatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  J.  Ballev  Robert  P.  Majors,  Jr. 

Michael  A.  Harris  Allen  J.  Stone 

The  foUowing  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law- 
John  W.  Edwards  Alexander  L.  Kessel- 
James  F.  Ervln  II  man 
Larry  J.  Hall 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edsel  J.  Aucoin  Robert  G.  Case 

John  D.  Bell  Paul  E.  Clancl 

WUUam  A.  Binder  Joe  C.  Cole 

WUUam  B.  Branson     Cornelius    J.    CorneU, 
Wilfred  J.   Brownlow,     Jr. 

Jr.  Jack  L.  Grain 

WUliam  F.  Bruther       Dewey  B.  Cramer 
Orln  H.  Bruton  Sebastian  F.  Dovl,  Jr. 

John  A.  Calcagnl  Oscar  E.  Edwards 


AIar\o  R  Schwabe 
William  C.  Stone 
john  C.Sweeney 
,'ulin  P.  Swope 
Leininiln  T.Taylor 

Jaiue.s  \S.  Thrasher 

Ward  T.  McCraney,  Jr.  Hubert  M.  Trent 

Robert  B.  Wainnght 
P. ail  J.  Post,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer,  to 
be   a   permanent   lieutenant   commander   in 
the   Hue  of   the  Navy,   pursuant   to  title    10, 
United  Slates  Code  1211. 

The  l..!:o\>iiig-iiamed  temporary  rhiel  v.ar- 
r.ml  oinccrs  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  c  tlicers  W-4.  in  the  Navy,  subject 
to  \.ic  qu:;hnralions  therefor  as  proMdcd  by 
law: 

•Ralph  K.  Anderson. 
'  Phillip  V.  Fish. 

'ihe  iijUowing-iiamed  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officers  W  :i,  in  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
l.iw; 

■Howard  S.  Combs. 
•Wayman  B.  Rettig. 
•Milton  R.  Yackle. 

•George  U.  For.';cn,  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officer  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  chief 
v.arrant  officer  W-3  and  a  temporary  chief 
w.irrant  officer  W-4,  in  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
•Burton  M.  Pierce,  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officer  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer  V,'-2  and  a  temporary  chief 
v.arrant  (jiiicer  W-3.  in  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
Lav. 

The  foUowing  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therelor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Allen,  Franklin  S.,  Ill  CahlU,  Robert  E. 
AUred,  James  C.  Cain,  Carl  F.,  Jr. 

Ambon.  Louis  R.  Capito,  John  W. 

Amos,  James  H.,  Jr.       Carlson.  Curtis  B. 


Anderson,  Dennis  P. 
Bailey,  Rooert  L. 
Banning.  Deryll  B. 
Barber.  Richard  E. 
Barnett,  Charles  J. 
Barrett,  Charles  W. 
Barry,  John  L. 
Basham.  Gary  W. 
Beaver.  Donald  D. 
Beggs,  Michael  R. 
Benesh,  John  R. 
Benson,  James  R. 
Benson,  Martin  J. 
Bertleson,  Ralph  L. 
Blackman,  John  F. 
Bloom.  Dean  N. 
Bowman.  John  J 


Champeau,  John  B. 
Chorpenning,     Patrick 

F. 
Clark.  Curtis  D. 
Conover.  Donald  L. 
Converse,  George  S. 
Corbln.  Jerry  W. 
Corn,  Gary  R. 
Courtney,  Wayne  L. 
Cutsmger.  Shannon  A. 
Dalton.  Michael  T. 
Daly,  John  H..  in 
Davis,  Jack  A. 
Decoteau.  Samuel  C. 
Detch.  James  A. 
Dineen.  Timothy  G. 
Dixon,  Dennis  M. 


Broderick,  Matthew  E.Dorfman.  Paul  A 
Brookshlre,  Homer  W.Drahn.  Richard  D. 


Jr. 
Brown,  George  R. 
Bryant,  WUUam  D. 
Buckley,  Richard  F. 
Burke,  James  D. 
Burns,  John  G. 
BurrlU,  Lynn  A. 
Byler,  Earl  D. 
Byrne,  David  N. 


Eislmlnger.  Milton  J. 
Evans,  Gordon  E. 
Faulk.  Raymond  E. 
Fears,  Oscar  B.,  Jr. 
Feldt,  John  E. 
Fenton.  John  R. 
Eraser.  John  F. 
Gagnon,  Robert  J. 
Garner,  Charles  K. 
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Gest.  Joseph  3. 
Gllley.  Kenneth  D. 
Gilbert.  Glen  G. 
Goss,  David  E. 
Goza,  Joel  L. 
Green,  William  W. 
Orlffln,  Frank  H.,  in 
Hagstrom,  Clarence  E. 

Jr. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
Harklns.  Thomas  G. 
Hartneady,  James  P.. 

Jr. 
Haskett,  Robert  C. 
Helnzelman,  Charles 

W. 
Henes,  Clifford  C.  II 
Hensley,  Robert  W. 
Henthome,  Norrts  O., 

Ill 
Hering,  John  C. 
Hinton,  AUyn  J..  Jr. 
Hire.  Michael  G. 
Hopwood,  Thomas  J. 
Howes,  Paul  A. 
Hughenberg.  Paul  B., 

Jr. 
IngMm,  David  H. 
Irwin,  Thomas  H.  H. 
Jacobs,  Dsvld  H. 
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Janklewlcz.  Barry  E. 
Jeranek,  Robert  W. 
Johnson.  Maxwell  O. 
Johnson,  Robert  W, 

Jr. 
Kelly.  John  R. 
Kinsell.  Thomas  W. 
.Kocevar.  Prank  L. 
Kranz,  Dwight  D.,  Jr. 
Labium.  Philip  A. 
Larkln,  Roy  A. 
Leet.  David  L. 
Lenz.  Randolph  W. 
Liljenqulst.  Blaine  L. 
Little.  Thomas  E..  Jr. 
Lockwood.  Carl  J. 
Loughlln.  Thomas  E. 
Mack.  John  M. 
Mark.  Robert  J. 
Martin.  Stephen  M. 
Mason.  Richard  L. 
Masterson.  Rodney  G. 
McCarty.  Michael  R. 
McCoy.  Charles  P. 
McDonald.  Ian  P. 
McKelthen.  Michael  B 
McLane.  Richard  E.,  n 
McLaughlin. 

Michael  J..  Jr. 
McNerney.  Jon  M. 


Merrltt.  James  P..  Ill 
Mitchell.  Joseph  A..  Jr 
\Utchell.  Robert  B. 
Nunan,  Timothy  P. 
Orth.  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  Jerry  D. 
Owen.=  .  Mackubln  T. 
P.nil.  J.imes  J. 
Peters.  Don  P  .  Ill 
Peters.  William  G. 
Peterson.  Harry  W.,  Ill 
Pittman,  J.imfs  G. 
Porisch.  Karl  J. 
Porrello.  Richard  D. 
Porter.  Joseph  E..  Ill 
Prlester,  Frederick  C. 
ProKser.  Lloyd  H. 
Fyle.  Wilton  S. 
Rabold,  Raymond  C. 
Raece.  Raymond  C. 
Rainey,  Gary  D. 
Rl^by.  Jesse  W. 
Rodatz.  Christian  A. 
Rollings.  Wayne  E. 
Ron.ild.  Jeffrey  T. 
Ross.  Ronald  D. 
Sample,  Martin  D. 
Shinn.  Robert  A. 
Silva.  Herbert  P. 


Simon,  David  S. 
Sm:\Uigan.  Paul  T. 
Solhan.  George 
Stanlslao.  Louis  J. 
StelnmuUer.  John  E. 
Stevens.  Arnold  T.,  Jr. 
Stiehl.  James  H. 
Storm.  Dennis  M. 
St-ough.  Gary  E. 
.struble.  John  M. 
Terleckl.  James  E. 
TiKld.  Gary  G. 
Towers.  Donlgan  D. 

Tranmiell,  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
Trapnell,  Byron  N. 

Tretsch.  Robert  A..  Jr. 

Tucker.  William  T. 

Turner.  Thomas  D. 

V'lmhuss.  Earnest  A. 

Voll.  Rich.ird  B. 

Waimey.  Stephen  T. 

Whittlngton,  William 
R. 

Widdison.  Alan  K. 

Wilkinson,  Donald  E. 

Williamson.  Rickey  D. 

Wood.  Walter  J. 

Woodard.  Claude  V. 


Tlie  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bensley,  Albert  M.  Hughes.  Edwin  D. 

Bumm.  Marcus  J.  Lakln.  John  H. 

Dean,  Charles  G.,  Jr.     Maloney.  David  P. 
Flood.  Michael  L.  Maxfield,  Keith  L. 

Goodrich,  Robert  B.      Potten,  Milton  E..  Jr. 
Graff,  John  P.  Randel,  Kerry  O. 

Hayes.  Thomas  W.  Silvoso,  Joseph  A. 

Hedin,  Richard  A.  Whitaker,  Robert  L. 

Hucks,  Robert  P. 

The  following  named  (U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  Graduate)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ewers,  Richard  G. 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  tempnarary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Blum,  William  F.  Jones,  Delver  J. 

Bolton,  Gilbert  H.  Warrington,  Francis  P. 
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Champion  Steer  Given  to  Junior  Village 
Youngsters 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  invitation  of  Secretary  Orville  L. 
Freeman  to  congratulate  young  Randy 
Helms,  of  Holbrook.  Nebr.,  the  owner  of 
the  grand  champion  steer  at  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show. 

My  interest  in  young  Helms  and  his 
prize  steer.  "Big  Red,"  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  fine  animal  was  purchased 
by  the  Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  for 
the  sum  of  $10,867.50— or  $10.35  per 
pound. 

The  Denver  Hilton  Hotel  turned  Big 
Red  over  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  he 
donated  the  animal  to  the  children  of 
Junior  Village  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  news  release 
relating  to  the  presentation  ceremony 
on  Wednesday,  March  13,  and  Secretary 
Freeman's  remarks  on  that  occasion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Western  Grand  Champion  Steer  To  Be 
Presented  to  Junior  Village  Young- 
sters 

Washington.  March  11,  1968.— Secretary 
of  Agrlcalture  Orville  L.  Freeman  will  officiate 
at  a°ceremony  on  Wednesday.  March  13.  at 
10:30  a.m..  during  which  Big  Red.  top  prize 
winning  steer  of  the  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  will  be  presented  to  the  chUdren  of 
Junior  Village. 

District  of  Columbia  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  wiU  accept  the  grand  champion 
steer  at  the  presentation  to  take  place  in  the 
Patlo  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


'Vdministr.Uion  Buildinp.  13th  Street  and 
JetTerKon  Drive.  S.W.  Big  Red  was  purchased 
for  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  steer  at  the 
annual  National  Western  Stock  Show  held  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  last  January. 

Randv  Helms  of  Holbrook.  Nebraska,  who 
raised  the  prize  beef,  received  $10.35  a  pound 
from  the  Denver  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  1,050 
pound  .mim.il. 

Twenty  months  ago  the  17-year-old  Randy 
purchased  Big  Red,  a  one-day-old  calf,  for 

$46. 

After  buying  the  steer,  the  Denver  Hilton 
turned  it  "over  to  Secretary  Freeman  for 
an  appropriate  use.  The  Secretary  decided 
to  ?ive  it  to  the  children  of  Junior  Vll- 
Inse. 

Nash  Cistro,  director  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Region  of  the  National  Park  Service,  will 
take  custodv  of  the  steer  from  Mayor  Wash- 
ington. The  steer  will  be  kept  at  the  Oxon 
Hill  Children's  F.irm.  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  will  permit  the  Junior 
Village  voungsters  to  visit  their  champion. 
It  also  '.vill  give  other  urban  children  a 
chance  to  see  a  fine  farm  animal. 

Randy,  who  will  accompany  Big  Red  to 
Washington.  D.C.  for  the  ceremony,  is  a 
member  of  the  -l-H  Club  and  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  iFFA).  He  recently  received 
a  check  for  $1,000  from  the  American  Polled 
Hereford  Association  for  his  accomplishment 
in  raising  Big  Red. 

Randy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Helms  of  Holbrook.  He  entered  Big  Red  in  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  at  Lincoln  last  September 
and  the  Grasslands  Livestock  Show  in  North 
Platte,  Nebr.iska.  last  October.  The  steer  took 
first  place  in  its  class  in  each  show.  Then 
he  went  on  to  the  National  Western  Stock 
Show. 

Text  op  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman's 

RE.MARKS    AT    "BiG    Red"    CEREMONT,    WASH- 
INGTON. M'iRCH    13,    1968 
We  are  here  today  to  celebrate  one  of  the 

many,    many    things    that    are    right    with 

America. 

We    are    here    to    celebrate    a    Cinderella 

story— -lie  kind  of  story  we  love,  because  we 

know  that  here  in  America  it  still  can,  and 

does,  come  true. 


The  story  begins  about  21  months  ago.  on 
June  17,  1966.  A  boy  and  his  dad  went  to  a 
livestock  auction  and  there  a  day-old,  white- 
faced,  polled  Hereford  calf  caught  the  boy's 
eye. 

Whether  he  had  a  hunch  or  whether  he 
Just  thought  the  calf  was  cute,  young  Randy 
Helms  yielded  to  an  impulse. 

He  bcrught  that  calf— for  $46.00— and  he 
took  it  home  to  nurse  on  a  milk  cow. 

With  remarkable  foresight.  Randy  called 
his  calf  "Big  Red." 

Today  Randy's  cute  calf  is  "Big  Red"  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name — 1,050  pounds  of 
modern-type  beef  animal  with,  in  words  of 
the  judges,  "plenty  of  stretch  and  smooth- 
ness without  excessive  wasty  fat." 

Last  Fall  Randy  had  no  idea  of  "Big  Red's" 
lineage.  He  just  knew  'Big  Red"  was  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

So  he  entered  him  in  the  Nebraska  State 

Fair  at  Lincoln  last  September— and  he  won. 

Then  he   entered  him  in  the   Grasslands 

Livestock   Show   in   North   Platte,   Nebraska. 

last  October — and  he  won. 

He  entered  him  in  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  in  Denver  in  January— where  he 
came  up  against  397  other  steers  in  the  Here- 
ford Division  of  the  Junior  Show — and  he 
'won. 

Then  "Big  Red"  faced  the  winners  of  the 
Junior  Show's  Angus  and  Shorthorn  cham- 
pions—and still  he  won. 

Finally,  he  stood  up  against  the  toughest 
competition  of  all.  the  breed  champions  in 
the  open  steer  class,  representing  the  best  of 
318  open  class  entries— and  again  he  won. 
•Big  Red"  is  Grand  Champion  Steaf  of  the 
1968  National  Western  Stock  Show. 

Remember.  I  said,  that  Randy  bought  him 
for  $46.00.  He  sold  him  to  the  Denver  Hilton 
Hotel  for  a  record  $10.35  a  pound— or  a  total 
of  $10,867.50.  All  told,  including  a  check  from 
the  American  Polled  Hereford  Association 
and  hi.'-  premiums  for  winning  In  other 
classes,  "Big  Red's"  earnings  are  just  short 
of  $12,000. 

I  cite  these  details  because  they  add  up 
to  a  classic  example  of  the  American  dream- 
building  an  inauspicious  beginning  into  a 
great  success,  a  pittance  into  a  comparative 
fortune,  climbing  out  of  nowhere  to  the  top. 


t 


I  do  not  sav  this  is  the  type  oi  thin?;  mat 
happens  onlv  in  America-  I  do  say  it  happens 
far  more  often  in  .America  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It's  one  of  the  many,  many 
tMinps  that  are  right  with  America. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  here  al.so  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  whafs  right  with 
American  youth. 

I've  said  before,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it, 
I  -m  led  up  to  the  teeth  with  the  rhrill.  r.iu- 
cous  carping  chorus  of  what's  wrong  with 
America   and    what's    wrong   with   American 

vouth.  ,         , 

"  Certainly,  there  is  plenty  that  lu-eds  to  be 
improved— but  there's  also  a  very  great  deal 
that  is  eminently  right-  and  I  think  one  of 
the  things  that  is  right  with  America  is  its 
young  people. 

■  We  hear  a  gi^at  deal  about  the  antics  of 
a  handful  of  over-age  "teeny-boppers"  and 
a  few  draft  card  burners,  but  we  hear  \'t;ry 
little  about  the  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in   the  Peace   Corps— and  in   VISTA. 

We  hear  all  too  little  about  the  quarter  of 
a  miUion  of  American  college  .•students  who 
last  year  volunteered  to  help  the  needy  who 
have"  been  deprived  of  ba.sic  education. 

We  he.ar  all  too  little  about  the  half 
a  million  high  school  seniors  who  volunteer 
their  free  hours  to  help  youngsters  in  the 
grade  schools. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  give  equal 
time"  to  what's  right  in  Amrica— such  as  the 
accomplishment  of  17-year-old  Randy  Helms 
and  his  family. 

Randy  didn't  win  this  Grand  Champion- 
ship with  "Big  Red"  dimply  by  wishing  for  it. 
No  it  came  as  the  end  result  of  a  lot  of  prep- 
aration and  hard  work.  Randy  started  live- 
stock projects  in  4-H  ten  years  ago.  He  is  now 
in  his  fourth  year  in  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  program. 

Moreover,  the  raising  of  "Big  Red"  was  a 
family  project— it  couldn't  have  been  done 
without  the  help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Helms  and  Randy's  brothers.  Dickie  and 
Bruce. 

So  I  sm  personally  proud  to  t:.ke  part  in 
this  ceremony.  I  congratulate  all  who  have 
helped  make  it  poissible- Mayor  Washington, 
the  Hilton  Hotel  chain,  the  National  Par.! 
Pervice.  and  others. 

But  especially.  I  concratulate  and  com- 
mend Randy  Helms  and  his  family  for  prov- 
ing once  again  that  Cinderella  stones  do 
come  true  in  our  dav-aiid  for  proving  again 
what  is  right  with  America  and  American 
vouth. 


The  Impact  of  Housing  Patterns  on  Job 
i'        Opportunities 

HON.  EDWARD  V/.  BROOKE 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LTS^TED  STATES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housmg  published  a  valu- 
able report  on  "The  Impact  of  Housing 
Patterris  on  Job  Opportunities.  ' 

I  have  ahvavs  believed,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  all  other  Senators  would  agree, 
that  jobs  are  the  key  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people.  It  is  through  un- 
proved job  opportunities  that  the  cycle 
of  poverty  can  be  broken,  the  despau"  of 
the  ghettos  lifted,  and  the  promise  of 
American  life  fulfilled. 

The  report  points  out  in  vivid  detaU 
the  impact  which  industrial  decentraliza- 
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tion  lias  had  uiJon  the  residents  of  ihf 
inner  citv.  As  industry  has  moved  to  the 
suburbs. 'it  has  taken  with  it  the  veiy 
jobs— skilled,  semiskilled,  and  non- 
skilled — which  are  most  needed  by  the 
ghetto  icsidcnt.s.  Because  of  discrimina- 
tory )iatterns  in  housinc  these  people 
are  not  able  to  co  v  here  the  jobs  ai'e.  The 
unemployment  rate  rises,  discontent 
ri.sp.s.  and  the  results,  as  we  have  .seen, 
are  often  cxnlo.sive. 

The  fair  housing  anicndineiU  which 
passed  this  body  by  an  overwhelming 
majoritv  on  March  11  would  eo  a  long 
way  towai'd  alleviating:  the  problem  of 
housing  disciimination  as  a  barrier  to 
fuller  and  fairer  employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i'ci)oi-t 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  Housing  Pattkrns  on 
Joe  Opportunities 
introduction 
Business  leaders  and   government  uflicials 
who  are  concerned  about  the  i  light  of  the 
American  city  and  the  economic  depression 
of  the  Negro  confined  within  its  ght-Uos  will 
find  that  this  report  warrants  their  serious 
consideration.    The     primary     focus    of    tne 
Ncnii  :tudv  is  on   the   relationship  between 
ac-p^s  to  housing  and  job  opportunities.  It 
;.l.so  examines  a  variety  of  complex,  interre- 
lated factors  which  impede  the  tipward  mo- 
bility of  millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans. 
The  complexity  of  the  r.ice-related   prob- 
lems which  underlie  or  cut  across  most  of  the 
city's    troubles    can    scarcely    be    overstatr^d. 
Nor  can  the  threatening  implications  for  the 
iut.irc  of  our  cities  be  exacgerated.  If  we  as 
a   nation   measure    our   future    prospects   m 
human  relations  bv  cur  pa.st  record,  the  out- 
look for  building  a  healthy,  open  society  of 
free  men  and  women  seems  bleak.  The  out- 
look is  bleak  not  because  our  problems  are 
insoluble:    not  bccau.se  we  do  not  have  the 
intellectual,   material   or   Imancial   resources 
to  -.^ek  and  obtain  solutions.  We  have  mas- 
tered  many   crises   in   our  history  when   we 
have  demonstrated  that  we  have  the  will  and 
the  commitment  to  master  them.  There  are 
■=igns    on    the    horizon    that    the    American 
businessman  is  beginning  to  stimulate  and 
mobilize  that  will. 

During  the  last  year,  a  sub-tantial  ana 
<^t"-idily  grov.-:ne  number  of  the  nation's  cor- 
porate 'eader:;  have  become  deeply  involved 
in  eilorts  to  imd  l.-stir.g  solutions  to  the 
critical  problems  confronting  cur  metropoli- 
tan are.-.s  The  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment is  reflected  in  a  recent  special  i<sue  of 
Fortune  maeazme  sriven  over  to  "Business 
-nd  the  Urban  Crisis"  i  Janu.arv.  19681.  The 
editors  took  as  their  major  theme  the  propo- 
sition that  "the  crisis  in  race  relations  is  or 
manageable  proportions."  and  find  the  emer- 
gence of  businessmen  in  leadership  roles  as 
"one  of  our  principal  hopes." 

\n  in-idiuus  idea  is  abroad  that  NeCToes 
ii-ant  to  be  seeregated:  that  they  support  the 
repudiated  PJcss:/  v.  Ferguson  doctrine  c.f 
"c^eparate.  but  equal":  that  their  goal  is  to 
make  the  black  ghetto  "equal"  to  the  white 
citadel-  that  the  withdrawal  philosophy 
preached  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  black 
nationalists  reflects  the  desires  of  the  Negro 
masses  This  notion  runs  counter  to  every 
valid  survev  that  has  been  made— Gallup. 
Kraft.  Harris,  among  others.  Yet  In  the  halls 
of  govtrnment  and  among  some  white  lib- 
erals the  separatist  concepts  is  being  pro- 
moted as  what  "the  Negro  "  wante  and  ae  the 
answer  to  his  problems. 


L'.ke  previous  polls.  Fortune  a  sclentiflcally- 
coTulucted  study  found  that  Nesro  Americans 
want  more  education  for  their  children,  more 
pood  iotas,  and  U-^s  !.i'arrgation.  Ninety-three 
per  tent  want  desegregation  in  schools,  jobs, 
and  neighborhood^:  I'i  per  cent  want  total 
miecr.ition:  .nd  only  5  per  cent  were  op- 
iiosed  lo  inti^'-'ration  in  any  form.  The  vast 
majority  of  Negro  citizens.  Fortune  found, 
oppose  violence  and  noting.  But  the  editors 
warn  white  America  taat  much  of  the  cur- 
rent ac'iun  aimed  at  improving  the  desperate 
condilions  of  the  minority  poor  "was  irig- 
j-ered  bv  the  riots."  And  we  should  add  that 
iitteinptK  to  -prevent  riots"  bv  gilding  and 
rcinf.Tcing  phet:os- trying  to  make  them 
•  tppar.ile  and  equal"  are  bcund  by  the  mo- 
ni"!itum  of  history  to  boomerang. 

The  American  business  community.  W.h 
its  unique  rapacity  to  assemble  and  analyze 
facts  its  vast  orcantzational  resources,  and  — 
above  all-Its  traditional  "will  to  succeed."  is 
in  a  strategic  position  to  stimulate  public 
and  private  action  embracing  all  a.spects  if 
the  urban  crisis  and  to  reverse  the  defeatist 
•ittliude  which  is  immobilizing  government 
jirograms  and  tpreading  confusion  in  politi- 
cal and  intellectual  circles. 

Moreover  there  are  strong  economic  rea- 
sons fr.r  business  to  provide  leadership  m 
clforf^  to  nd  this  nation  of  a  Ehetto  system 
which  is  mcrcisinclv  destructive  of  both 
financial  and  human  re-ources  Every  ccono- 
ml'^t  will  acrce  that  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  survive  and  urospcr  "ily  under  con- 
ditions (  f  stability  in  our  urhan  society  The 
Council  r.f  Fconomlc  Advisers  has  estimated 
that  ending  racial  ducriniination  v.-ould  r-- 
Milt  lo  an  increase  in  t'le  --ro-s  natu^nnl 
product  of  some  !^27  billion.  Millions  of  Im- 
pove-i'lied  dependents  could  he;.'cme  pr^duc- 
tiv",  ■  o!f-f  upportinc  C'.n'unie's 

"Tl-iC  new  v.-i'dom  about  the  cir.es."  fc- 
1  u-nr  obser\-es  "begins  with  an  awareness  that 
race  and  housing  rnd  jobs  and  education  and 
well, .re  all  intcraf-t  -- 

That  statement  i-^-presents  the  dominant 
theme  of  this  NCDH  .•  ludy— with  one  e.-;sen- 
tial  'evlsion:  Ihc  new  wisdom"  cannot  be 
effective  vinless  it  is  applied  to  enure  metro- 
politan areas  For  jobs  are  n.ovinc  W  the  out- 
skirts of  the  (itv  and  lo  presently  all-white 
vntaiirtaan  c^mniunilies.  while  the  masses  ul 
unemployed  and  under-employed  Negroes  rc- 
nuun  trajjped  in  ( iniral  city  glieltos. 

In  ihe  liL-lu  'f  these  facts,  u  is  not  an 
overstatement  t  >  a'sert  that  the  cruis  cf  our 
cities  cannot  be  solved  until  the  American 
people  become  cmmilted  to  t  .he  obtainable, 
though  difficult,  toals  .f  planninc  ior  and 
achievinc  a  ;luni-:ree  and  a  thetto-Iree  so- 
ciety .Such  L-oals  ran  be  obtained  >  nly 
through  the  deve lipmeiit  and  implementa- 
tion uf  realistic  proerams  lo  open  up  the 
ghettos  of  American  cities  in  oraer  to  provide 
l.,r  Neirroes  the  same  ireedom  of  choice  and 
mobility  which  the  Vnited  States  has  pro- 
vided :or  all  other  ethnic  groups— including 
t'le  freedom  to  travel  to,  move  to.  and  to  1  ve 
near  jobs.  At  the  same  time  there  muvt  be 
a  'erious  e."ort  to  include  Negroes  in  all 
a.spects  of  the  economic  life  .  f  t'lis  nation. 
Such  an  eiTort  means  comprehensive  p.ro- 
grams  that  will  i:rovide  a  basis  :or  tolid 
economic  growth,  and  therefore  will  bencht 
ail  Americans. 


A  sum:.:arv  of  m.uok  uniilng-.  t  r  Tina  stl-dv 
The  primary  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  prelimim^rv  >tudy  of  whe.-e  pc^iple  hve 
and  where  the  Jobs  are  is  that  residents  of 
the  nat.on's  racial  ghettos  are  severe'.y  handi- 
capped in  t!-.eir  rcarch  for  employment  by 
housing  market  conditions  and  discnmina- 
lory  practices.  Nonwhites  and  other  mlnori- 
tiei  increasingiv  ..re  contained  m  circum- 
scribed areas  of  central  cities:  employment 
opportunities    increasingly    are    locating    in 
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outlying  sections  and  suburban  communi- 
ties where  Negroes  are  denied  acoees  to  liv- 
ing accommodations.  In  short.  Jobs  are  mov- 
ing beyond  the  geographic  reach  of  those 
who  need  them  most. 

As  a  consequence,  the  cities — more  and 
more  the  habitat  of  the  elderly,  the  black, 
and  the  poor — are  plagiied  by  a  multiplicity 
of  problems  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
social  dynamite  bred  by  extreme  poverty, 
deprivation  and  racial  discrimination.  The 
economic  and  operational  problems  of  city 
governments,  business  interests,  nnd  com- 
munity institutions  are  pyramiding,  and  the 
people  of  the  city  are  ever  more  stripped  of 
essential   services. 

Where  people  live 

The  proportion  of  the  nation's  Negro  pop- 
ulation living  In  rural  areas  and  urban  areas 
has  undergone  a  total  reversal  during  tlie 
last  50  years:  73  p>er  cent  rural  in  1910  to 
73  per  cent  urban  in  1960, 

Eighty  per  cent  of  ail  Negroes  living  in 
urban  (metropolitan)  areas  in  1960  lived  in 
central  cities,  contrasted  with  less  tlian  50 
per  cent  of  the  urban  white  population. 

Between  1960  and  1966,  the  white  popula- 
tion In  central  cities  declined  by  900,000, 
despite  an  increase  of  over  10  million  whites 
living  In  metropolitan  areas. 

By  1966,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
■white  population  lived  in  central  cities,  com- 
pared with  55  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro 
population. 

The  increasing  color  separation  between 
center  city  and  suburbia  is  exemplified  by 
the  counter  movement  of  population  in  met- 
ropolitan Baltimore.  Between  1940  and  1960, 
the  center  city  rionwhite  population  grew 
from  19.4  to  35.0  per  cent.  Diu-ing  the  same 
period,  while  the  white  population  in  Bal- 
timore's suburban  ring  grew  by  196.8  per 
cent  (from  247,171  to  733,392),  the  nonwhite 
proportion  of  the  suburban  population 
shranlc  from  11.9  to  69  per  cent. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 

For  almost  20  years  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  fluctuated  between  I'i.  and 
2^2  times  those  for  whites. 

In  non-poverty  areas  recently  surveyed,  un- 
employment for  nonwhltes  was  7.2  per  cent 
compared  with  3.6  per  cent  for  whites. 

In  poverty  areas,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  nonwhltes  was  9.4  per  cent,  contrasted 
with  6.0  per  cent  for  whites. 

Plgfures  from  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
new  index  of  "sub-employment"  are  even 
more  staggering.  This  index  includes  the 
unemployed,  heads  of  households  earning 
less  than  poverty-level  wages,  part-time  work- 
ers, etc.  Average  sub-employment  was  found 
to  be  34.6  per  cent  in  ghetto  areas  recently 
surveyed  in  eight  cities  over  the  nation,  while 
the  conventional  unemployment  rate  in  these 
areas  had  been  shown  as  10  per  cent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite 
males  from  14  to  19  years  of  age  was  31  per 
cent:  for  females  in  this  age  group,  46  per 
cent. 

If  nonwhltes  continue  to  hold  the  same 
proportion  of  Jobs  in  each  occupation,  by 
1975  the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  will 
be  more  than  five  times  that  for  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole. 

Where  the  jobs  are 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  new  Jobs 
created  In  recent  years  have  been  located  out- 
side the  center  cities  in  areas  where  Negroes 
are  denied  housing  either  by  overt  discrimi- 
nation or  lack  of  moderate-cost  accommoda- 
tions. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
shows  that  from  1960  to  1965  at  least  62  per 
cent  of  valuation  permlte  for  new  industrial 
buildings  and  52  per  cent  of  those  for  mer- 
cantile establishmente  were  lor  construction 
in  the  suburbs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  actual  number  of  Jobs  has  declined  In 
many  major  cities  For  example,  from  1951  to 
1965,  St.  Louis  City  lost  62,000  Jobs;  Phila- 
delphia lost  49,000.  Even  in  cities  where 
slight  gains  have  been  made  in  clerical  and 
white  collar  employment,  there  has  been  a 
loss  in  .semi-skilled  and  unskilled  Jobs. 
Manufacturing  Jobs  in  New  York  City 
dropped  by  almost  50.000  from  1962  to  1965, 
with  an  additional  decline  Of  some  6,400  Jobs 
in  trade:  .San  Francisco  lost  4,400  Jobs  in 
manufacturing,  .md  1.100  in  trade. 

In  tlie  live  cities  covered  by  this  study 
I  Baltimore.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  St. 
Louis  ;ind  San  Francisco  i.  from  1951  to  1965 
manufacturing  employment  decreased  by 
some  :i60.000  jobs. 

Commutation  is  not  a  practical  solution 
for  reducing  the  disparity  between  Job  loca- 
tion .md  the  liousing  location  of  minorities: 
it  is  prohibitively  expensive:  excessively 
time-consuming;  and  the  ghetto  poor  are  in 
no  position  to  maintain  the  automobiles 
necessary  for  most  commuters.  For  instance, 
to  commute  from  Hunter's  Point  in  San 
Francisco  to  a  Job  in  suburban  Contra  Costa 
County  in  the  East  Bay  area  would  cost  $3.00 
per  day,  consunae  four  to  Ave  hours  in  dally 
trave:  time,  and  would  involve  three  or  four 
transfers.  In  many  cases,  public  transporta- 
tion is  not  available  from  center  cities  to 
suburban  plant  locations. 

Disparities  in  training 

Unpublished  figures  for  enrollment  In 
Government  training  programs  indicate  that 
nonwhltes,  particularly  young  Negroes,  are 
being  seriously  shortchanged. 

Tlie  majority  of  Negro  participants  are  be- 
ing trained  for  those  Jobs  which  are  the  low- 
est p:;id  and  orfer  the  least  chance  for 
advancement. 

Those  in  mast  critical  need  of  training  are 
Negro  males;  the  largest  percentage  of 
Negro  enrollees  are  females. 

Most  of  the  Negro  enrollment  in  manpower 
traimr.g  programs  is  for  vocational  courses 
under  the  Institutional  programs,  with  Negro 
males  comprising  about  31  per  cent  of  total 
male  enrollment  and  Negro  females  account- 
ing lor  42  per  cent.  Under  this  program,  the 
enrollee  must  still  .'earch  for  a  Job  when  the 
traiiilng  is  completed. 

Tliose  enrolled  in  On-the-Job  Training 
programs  are  salaried  while  they  learn  and 
generally  have  a  Job  when  they  complete  the 
course.  Under  ojt,  98  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
trainees  (96  per  cent  of  the  whites  i  obtained 
work  related  to  their  training.  Yet  Negroes 
comprise  only  13.8  per  cent  of  all  ojt  train- 
ees, whereas  they  make  up  35.9  per  cent  of 
the  less  advantageous  Institutional  program 
enrollment. 

The  racial  disparity  in  Government  train- 
ing programs  becomes  even  greater  when  ex- 
amined by  occupational  breakdown.  Negroes 
training  under  the  Institutional  program  for 
metal-working  Jobs  make  tip  25  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment;  but  Negroes  are  only  10 
per  cent  of  all  metal-working  trainees  in  the 
On-the-job  program.  In  building  trades, 
Negroes  are  26  per  cent  of  the  Institutional 
trainees;  btit  only  18  per  cent  of  the  ojt  en- 
rollees. For  lower  paying  Jobs  in  hospitals, 
hotels  and  restaurants,  nonwhltes  make  up 
40  per  cent  of  the  Institutional  trainee  en- 
rollment and  34  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
for  OJT. 

The  types  of  Industry  which  are  locating  in 
the  suburbs  are  precisely  those  most 
amenable  to  ojt  programs.  Thefefore,  exclu- 
sionary housing  patterns  must  be  recognized 
as  a  likely  deterrent  to  Negro  participation 
m  this  most  advantageous  of  the  manpower 
training  programs. 

Toward  a  rational  solution 

Present  programs,  public  and  private,  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  minorities  and  the 
poor    are    diffuse,    confused,    piecemeal,    and 
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totally  uncoordinated.  As  a  result,  little  U 
being  accomplished  in  lifting  the  burden 
of  unemployment  and  under-employment 
from  the  backs  of  Negroes,  other  minorities, 
and  p>oor  whites  as  well. 

The  only  rational  solution  lies  In  compre- 
hensive, metropoUtan-wlde  planning  and 
programming  which  embraces  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  factors  affecting 
community  life:  hotislng,  education,  train- 
ing, employment,  health,  transportation,  cul- 
tural amenities,  economic  development, 
and— above  all — human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. 

The  American  business  commtinity  has 
demonstrated  that  successful  solutions  to 
problems  are  achieved  by  decisions,  plans  and 
action  based  on  reliable  and  comprehensive 
information.  The  questions  raised  In  the 
closing  section  of  this  report  point  the  way 
toward  developing  minimum  standards  for 
sotind  planning  and  should  be  used  as  guide- 
lines for  action  by  every  politician,  legislator, 
planner,  businessman,  community  leader — 
anvone — who  is  seeking  to  shape  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  destiny  of  this  Increasingly 
urban  society. 

BACKCROtJND    OF    THE    STITDY 

This,  Study  is  concerned  with  the  move- 
ment of  Jobs  from  city  to  suburb  and  the 
relationship  between  access  to  housing  and 
employment  opportunities.  The  relocation  of 
existing  Jobs  to  outlying  areas  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  ones  away  from  the  city  proper 
have  become  increasingly  apparent  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  This  large-scale  shift 
of  Industrial  and  service  occupations  has 
been  accompanied  by  accelerated  exodus  of 
a  freely-mobile  white  middle  class  out  of 
central  cities  to  surrounding  suburban  com- 
munities, while  Negroes  and  other  minority 
group  citizens  have  remained  trapped  in 
racial  ghettos  in  the  older  urban  core. 

At  a  time  of  unprecedented  affluence  for 
the  vast  majority  of  white  Americans,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  continues  to  mount  to  over- 
whelming proportions  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuous promises  of  social  reform.  The  in- 
evitable result  has  been  discontent,  hopeless- 
ness and  eruptions  of  violence,  as  well  as 
widespread  degeneration  of  the  economic, 
social  and  moral  health  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety— white  and  nonwhite,  poor  and 
affluent. 

Indeed,  the  crisis  mushrooms  as  the  qual- 
ity of  education,  housing  supply,  training 
programs  and  general  standards  of  life  are 
raised  in  the  suburbs  in  contrast  with  their 
steady  decline  in  the  inner  city.  For  along 
with  the  major  shift  of  population  to  out- 
lying communities,  many  suppliers  of  vital 
services  have  left  the  city  for  suburbia.  For 
example,  the  exodus  of  the  middle  class  often 
means  the  exodus  of  an  alarming  number  of 
highly  competent  teachers,  of  moderate-cost 
cultural  facilities  such  as  theater  groups, 
and  of  many  personal  services.  The  cities  are 
left  to  the  few  very  rich  who  meet  their 
needs  and  desires  from  their  own  substantial 
resources,  and  to  the  many  poor  who  often 
must  fend  for  themselves.  City  governments, 
business  and  commercial  interests,  educa- 
tional and  health  facilities,  religious  and  cul- 
tural institutions  are  faced  with  formidable 
economic  and  operational  problems  as  the 
city's  old  and  its  poor  mount  in  numbers. 
The  people  living  in  the  city  are  stripped, 
more  and  more,  of  the  services  and  advan- 
tages which  are  essential  for  raising  the 
achievement  level  of  those  members  of  so- 
ciety who  have  been  culturally  and  economi- 
cally deprived. 

The  end  result  is  a  caste  system  of  danger- 
ous magnitude — a  nation  of  two  commu- 
nities, isolated  and  alienated  by  class  as 
well  as  race. 


In  recent  vears,  spreading  turmoil  in 
urban  America  has  compelled  both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to  give  Increas- 
ing attention  to  resolving  the  critical  and 
complex  problems  which  stem  from  the 
clietto  svstem.  Efforts  to  find  practical  and 
effective"  solutions,  however,  have  become 
even  more  complicated  by  diflerences  among 
many  of  the  nation's  social  and  economic 
planners  as  to  goals,  strategics,  techniques 
and  program  priorities. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  differences,  one 
overriding  fact  seems  indisputable:  the 
American  city— the  center  of  commerce  and 
culture  for  the  entire  inetroixjlitan  region— 
is  doomed  to  economic  strangulation,  physi- 
al  deccay,  and  social  disruption  unless  solu- 
tions are  sought  and  programs  instituted  on 
an  interrelated  regional  basis.  The  most 
fervent  attempts  to  improve  the  life  of  those 
confined  in  the  nation's  dark  ghettos  can- 
not eliminate  poverty,  deprivation  and  racial 
ahenation  unless  the  increasing  movement 
of  emplovment  opportunities  to  suburban 
localities  "is  taken  into  account,  and  unless 
workers— regardless  of  race— are  able  to  live 
in  reasonable  proximity  to  their  Jobs. 

Analvsis  of  the  employment  picture  of  the 
nation'"s  metropolitan  areas,  both  of  the  real 
and  potential  supply  of  labor  and  of  the  lo- 
cation of  jobs,  reveals  the  .social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  current  trends.  It  ex- 
poses in  dramatic  fashion  some  of  the  basic 
causes  for  the  frustration  experienced  and 
expressed  by  the  inner  city's  minority  popu- 
lations. ^  ,  „ 
This  report  begins  with  a  broad  overview 
of  population  movements  in  metropolitan 
areas  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  shifts 
in  selected  regions  since  1940.  It  coes  on  to 
examine  unemplovment  and  under-employ- 
ment bv  race  and  geographic  area;  the  move- 
ment o"f  Job  opportunities  to  outlying  com- 
munities; and  the  actual  effect  of  manpower 
training  programs  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Most      importantlv,      this      study— which 
focuses  primarily  on  the  extent  to  which  job 
opportunities  for  Negroes  and  other  minor- 
ities are  cancelled  out  or  severely  limited  by 
conditions  and   practices  which  restrict   the 
housing    market    along    racial    lines— points 
to  the  urgent  need  for  continued  and  more 
expansive  research  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween     education,      training,      employment, 
housing,   transportation,  and   industrial   de- 
velopment. It  prescribes  the  direction  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  available  opportu- 
nities for  economic  development  both  wthin 
the  cities  and  outside  of  them.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation   has    not    thus    far    been    under- 
taken, although  in   1964  John  F.  Kain,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  and  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion  mow  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University),  examined  the  relation- 
ship between  Negro  place  of  residence  and  its 
limitations  on  place  of  work  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago   ("The  Effect  of  the  Ghetto  on  the 
Distribution  and  Level  of  Nonwhite  Employ- 
ment in   Urban   Areas."   Proceedings.   Social 
Statistics   Section,   American   Statistical   As- 
sociation. 1964,  pp.  260-272).  In  a  later  arti- 
cle,   Kain    presented    a    picture    of    general 
iwpulation     and    employment    shifts     since 
World  War  II  ("The  Distribution  and  Move- 
ment of  Jobs  and  Industry."  from  The  Metro- 
politan Enigma,  published  by  the  Chamber*bf 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1967). 

Finally  the  last  section  of  the  report  raises 
a  number  of  questions  which  should  be  re- 
solved if  workable  strategies  and  sound  pro- 
crams  for  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis 
.,re  to  be  developed.  In  many  respects  this 
Imal  section  is  most  critical  because  It  offers 
the  essential  mechanism  for  launching  ef- 
iective  programs  by  corporate  leaders,  labor 
unions,  religious  and  other  community  in- 
stitutions, foundations,  and  pubUc  planning 
ecncies. 
The  NaUonal  Committee  Against  Dlscrlm- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ination  in  Housing  (NCDH)  presents  this 
preliminary  examination  of  employment  op- 
portunity vis-a-vis  place  of  residence  in  the 
hoiie  that  it  will  help  to  establish  guidelines 
for  the  development  of  a  realisUc  national 
.'^trategy  and  pragmatic  program  priorities  (or 
meeting  the  most  urgent  doinestu-  problom 
confronting  this  n.ition. 
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1.    POPVLATION     MOVFMFNTS 

The  current  crisis  in  urban  America  stems 
in  part  from  redistribution  of  the  nation's 
population,  accompanied  by  increasing  sepa- 
ration along  racial  lines.  Recent  decades  have 
witnessed  the  l.irge-scale  migration  (jf  Ne- 
groes from  tiic  South  to  other  leelons  of  the 
countrv.  from  rural  areas  to  central  cities  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  their  confinement  largely  to  cir- 
cumscribed tracts  within  the  city  proper  At 
the  same  lime  a  massive  rhift  ca  whites  from 
inner  cities  to  suburban  cnnimunities  lias 
occurred.  The  result  has  Ijeen  mounting  iso- 
lat!o:i  cf  both  whites  and  black.^ 

Tlie  outward  nioveiiient  of  whites  Ir.in  city 
to  suburb  began  acceleratinp  at  a  rapid  pace 
after  World  War  II  when  an  arule  short;if?e 
had  developed  in  the  nation's  liouslnp  supply 
following  a  decade  .md  a  half  of  economic 
depression  and  world  confilct  The  Federal 
Government,  in  partnership  wiln  private  in- 
dustrv  had  instituted  programs  to  oiler 
liouse-hungrv  American  families  ol  modest 
means  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  home.  Most 
of  this  new  housing  was  located  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs  where  land 
for  development  was  available  Lenient  terms 
of  purchase  provided  for  low  down  payments 
and  long-term,  federally-guaranteed  mort- 
gages But.  with  the  exception  of  a  scatterini; 
of  small  all-Negro  subdivisions,  these  Gov- 
ernment-supported programs  barred  Negroes 
and  other  minorities— even  those  who  could 
afford  new  suburban  liomrs. 

Soon  llie  cities  were  ringed  by  I'.uge  new 
cxclusivelv  white  communities.  Young  white 
f.aiuilies  left  the  cities  in  ma6.vc  to  become 
home-owning  suburbanites.  Negroes  fell  heir 
to  the  older  and  often  dilapidated  housing 
vacated  by  whites  in  designated  pans  of  the 
inner  city.  ,  .  „ 

Manlfestlv,  the  exodus  of  the  white  middle- 
cLoss  from  the  cities  must  be  attributed  to 
nianv  factors:  affluence;  a  preference  for  open 
space  and  fresher  air;  more  room  for  chil- 
dren, both  inside  and  outside  the  hou.se:  the 
status  Evmbol  represented  by  home  owner- 
ship; a  search  for  improved  educational,  rec- 
reational, and  other  community  facilities— 
to  name  onlv  a  lew. 

There  are  also  indications,  heifjhtened  in 
recent  vears.  that  many  whites  have  left  the 
urban  "center  in  response  to  the  increasing 
growth  of  the  proportion  of  nonwhltes  in  the 
total  citv  population. 

The  Neero  jjopulation  in  the  United  States 
has  been  undergoing  a  \.ast  locational 
change  for  more  than  50  years.  Between 
1910  and  1950,  there  was  a  massive  move- 
ment of  Negroes  from  the  South  In  search 
of  jobs  and  expanded  opportunity  in  the 
urban  North  and  West.  During  that  40-year 
period,  the  Negro  population  outside  of  the 
South  increased  by  more  than  3.700.000  or 
134  7  per  cent.  The  magnitude  of  this  migra- 
tion of  Negroes  from  the  South  becomes 
even  more  dramatic  when  compared  with 
the  63.8  per  cent  increase  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  nation  during  those  same 
years.  Moreover,  while  the  northern  and 
western  Negro  population  was  increasing  by 
134  7  per  cent,  the  southern  Negro  popula- 
tion grew  bv  onlv  16  9  per  cent.  During  the 
1950's  an  additional  1.500.000  Negroes  moved 
northward  and  westward,  while  an  unknown 
number  within  the  South  moved  from  rural 
areas  to  cities.  The  "northward"  movement 
during  the  1950's  centered  in  seven  states: 
California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Together 


with  the  District  of  Columbia,  these  sUte« 
contained  35  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro 
population  in  the  United  States  in  1960. 

In  the  cour.sp  of  these  50  years  1 1910- 
1960>  the  proportion  of  the  nation's  Negro 
population  living  m  tlie  North  and  West  in- 
creased irom  11  per  cent  lo  40  per  cent  Even 
more  .-.ignilUantlv.  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  living  in  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States  underwent  a  fofaJ  rcivrsal 
ir.im  71  per  (  cnl  riir.il  m  1910  lo  73  per  cent 
urban  in  19f50 

Negro  Americans  have  not  only  Income 
urban  dwellers;  they  are  concentrated 
within  centr.il  <  :tv  areas  to  an  iNtenl  wholly 
at  variance  with  their  proportion  of  the 
i;rb,.a  population  Eiehtv  i>cr  cent  of  ilie 
Neiroes  living  in  nutropoUian  ureas  in  1960. 
for  txamplP.  resided  in  central  cities,  com- 
i.ai-cd  to  slurhtU  Ifss  than  50  per  cent  of  all 
urban  whiles  In  1100.  the  central  cities  tf  the 
nation':-  metropolitan  areas  contained  51  per 
cent  of  the  total  Neero  jrapulation  in  ihe 
United  States,  compared  with  :iO  per  cent  of 
the  t.jlal  white  population 

Karl  E  Taeubcr.  Professor  of  Sociology, 
and  .Mnia  F.  Taeuber.  Research  Associate. 
Iimitnte  lor  Hc.-earch  on  Poverty— both  i>f 
the  Unlversitv  of  Wisconsin— have  con- 
structed a  statistical  index  to  measure  resi- 
dential .<egreeatlon.  liased  on  their  scien- 
tlficallv-documented  .■^tudy  of  housing  pat- 
terns in  207  American  cities  ^^pgro^■f:  in 
Ciiir'!  :152  paees  Aldine  Publishing  Com- 
panv.  64  East  Van  Buren  .St  Chicago.  111. 
C0605)  Tlie  Taeubcrs  found  that  if  a  seg- 
regation index  of  zero  were  to  be  attained 
(that  is.  Nesroes  and  whites  residing  in 
residential  areas  .in  a  random  basisi.  the 
movement  of  some  H6  2  per  cent  of  the 
urh' n  Negro  poinilation  ti  all-  or  pre- 
dominantly-white neighborhoods  would  be 
necessary 

As  noted  above  this  massive  northward 
and  urban-dirertcd  Negro  migration  was  ac- 
companied bv  :m  equally  massive  movement 
of  whites  out  of  the  center  cities  to  sur- 
roundinc  suburbs  Thus  far  in  the  1960's. 
these  outlvine  ;treas  have  absorbed  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  irban  white  popvlation 
growth  lor  the  nation. 

This  process  of  .^uburbanii'.ation  of  whites 
has  not  vet  run  its  course.  As  Negroes  move 
into  the'dwelllnG  units  and  .'-chooirooms  \a- 
cated  by  the  more  affluent  whites  who  are 
free  to  "move  at  will,  a  second  wave  of  sub- 
urbani;:ation  appears  to  have  begun.  There 
is  evidence  that  Uiis  current  outward  flow 
involves  manv  lamilics  of  lower  middle-class 
status.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 
borough  that  lias  experienced  the  lareest  net 
out-micration  of  v,-hites  during  the  1960's  is 
Brooklyn,  where  the  population  includes  a 
large  lower  middle  class. 

Race  undoubtedlv  was  one  of  the  n.any 
factors  underlvinc  the  shift  of  whites  from 
cities  to  suburbs  dunnc  the  1950's.  During 
the  1960's,  however,  race  and  race-related 
questions  .whether  in  education,  police  pro- 
tection, or  housing)  appear  to  have  become 
a  major  consideration  among  many  lower 
middle-cla.ss  whites  who  liave  left  the  cities. 
There  i».  for  ex.imple.  a  discernible  trend 
toward  suburbanization  among  many  .>=ec- 
ond-gencration  .'Vmerican  families  who  have 
not  yet  reached  middle-income  levels. 

A"spee:al  report  in  the  Current  Populat.on 
Series  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  issued  m 
M..rch  19G7,  shows  the  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion shifts  of  the  1960's  thus  far  Between 
1960  and  1966.  nme-trntlis  of  the  nearly  3 
million  nonwhite  population  pain  w.ts  m 
central  cities  With  this  increase,  well  over 
linlf  of  the  nonwhite  populat.on  m  the  United 
States  now  lives  m  the  urban  core  The  white 
population  of  central  cities,  on  the  otner 
hand  declined  during  these  same  years  by 
900.000  persons,  while  the  white  population 
within    metropohtan    areas    as    a    whole    m- 
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and  urban  In-mlgratlon   that  by   1966,    ,nly      per  cent  of  the  Negro  population.  The  effect     2,  and  3. 

TABLE  1 -THE  LEAST  GROWTH  IN  SUBURBAN  NONWHITE  POPULATION   WAS  BALTIMORE-   A  MERE  2U39:  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  INCREASE  (177,885)  IS  INFLATED  BY  INCLUSION  OF 

OAKLAND,  RICHMOND,   ETC.,  AS  SUBURBS 
^Population  chance  m  metropolitan  areas,  1940-60|  •- 


1940 


1950 


1960 


SMSA 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Percent 
nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Percent 
nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Percent 
nonwhite 


Baltimore;  ,„.  ,„. 

Centralcity.-.. -...- 692,   0, 

Suburban  ring -  24/.  ibi 

Central  city ^•^"■??i 

Suburban  ring_ --  1,194,117 

Philadelphia: 

Central  city.... }-Vo,-VM 

Suburban  ring. -  1,184,217 

S'-  '■ouis:       » 

Centralcity.- -   -■  ™6./94 

Suburban  ring 604,84b 

San  Francisco:  , 

Centralcity ..-•  602, /Ol 

Suburban  ring  1 >     794,3/2 


166.395 
33,  268 


859,  100 
280,  429 


477  494      7,454.995 
57,805       1,251,922 


252,757 
84, 086 

109,254 
43,218 

31.835 
32.896 


1.931.334 
1,268,303 

816,048 
648. 1)63 

534.  536 
827. 268 


19.4 
11.9 


6.1 
4,6 


!3,  1 
6.6 


13.4 
6.7 


723.555 
409,  144 

7,116,441 
1,589,313 

1,692,537 
1,494,484 

702,  348 
799,649 


226, 053 
46,  547 


775,516 
74,573 


949,  708 
455,691 

7,891,957 
1,663,986 


378,968      2,071,605 
104,959       1,599,443 


154,448 
62,  843 


856,796 
862, 492 


5.  U  693,  888 

4.0      1,336,332 


81  469  775,357 

129,078       1,465,410 


23,8 
10,2 


9.8 
4.5 


18.3 
6.6 


18.0 
7.3 


10.5 


610,608 
733, 592 

6. 640, 662 
2,  756, 093 

1,457,479 
2,194,108 

534,  004 
1,228,221 

504, 403 
1,832,262 


328,416 
54, 407 

1,141,322 
146,556 

535,  033 
146,277 

216,022 
81,856 

135,913 
210,781 


939, 024 
787,999 

',781,984 
1,912,549 

',002,512 
!  340,385 


750,  026 
1,310,077 

740,316 
2,  043,  C43 


35.0 
6.9 

14.7 
5.0 

26.7 
6.3 

28.8 
6.2 

10.3 
18.4 


■  Includes  Solano  County. 
BLE  2.-C0MP0S1TI0N  OF  SUBURBAN  RING  COU 


Source:  US,  Census  of  Population. 
■.Tits  IN  5  YEARS  OVER  A  :0-Yf  AR  PtRIOD  IS  SHOWN  BELOW.  DURING  THIS  TIME,  ST.  LOUIS'  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ACTUALLY  LOST  169 
NONWHITE  RESIDENTS,  ST.  CHARLES  LOST  104 
[Population  change  in  counties  ol  suburban  ringj  ^ 


1940 


1950 


1960 


White  population 


Nonwhite  population 


White  population 


Nonwhite  population 


White  population 


Nonwhite  population 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Baltimore: 

Anne  Arundel...  50,524 
Baltimore 

County 145,295 

Carroll .-  36.973 

Howard. 14.369 

New  YorK: 

Nassau  --  393.213 

Rockland 71.038 

Suffolk. 188,186 

Westchester 541,680 

Philadelphia: 

Bucks.. 105,732 

Burlington 90,001 

Camden 237,693 

Chester 122,557 

Delaware 287,912 

Gloucester 65,441 

Montgomery 274,881 

St  Louis; 

Jefferson 30,999 

Madison 142,213 

St  Charles 24,542 

St  Clair -  145,251 

St.  Louis  County.  261,840 

San  Francisco: 

Alameda. 490.145 

Contra  Costa.-..  98.016 

Mann 51.535 

San  Mateo. 108,661 


73.9 


83.7 


98.2 
92.8 
92.9 

90.4 
92.6 
90.6 
95.0 

96.3 
95.2 
96.0 
87.0 
95.5 

95.5 
97.6 
97.6 
97.2 


17,851 

10,530 
2,  081 
2.806 

13,  535 
3,223 
9,169 

31,878 

1,983 
7,  012 
18,034 
13,  J69 
22,  344 
S.  778 
14.366 

1.024 

7.136 

1.020 

21.648 

12.  390 

22.866 
2.434 
1,272 
3,121 


26.1 

6.8 
5.3 
16.3 

3.3 

4.3 
4.5 
5.5 

l.S 
7.2 
7.1 
9.5 
7.4 
9.4 
5.0 

3.2 
4.3 
4.0 
13.0 
4.5 

4.5 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 


94.  800 

252.247 
42,850 
19,247 

555,103 

84.658 

262,  537 

587,100 

142,  '364 
124,834 
277.875 
144.097 
384.636 
83. 000 
337.978 

37.170 
172,734 

29.069 
171.340 
389. 335 

654.831 

273.^57 

81.797 

230,201 


93.3 
95.4 
83.3 

97.4 
94,8 
95.1 
93.8 

98.2 

91.9 
92.4 
90.5 
92.9 
90.5 
95.7 

97.8 
94.7 
97.4 
83.2 
95.8 

88.5 
91.5 
95,5 
97.7 


22, 592 

18.026 
2.057 
3,872 

17,757 

4,603 

13,  592 

38,716 

2,556 
11.076 
22, 868 
15.044 
29, 598 

8,727 
15,090 

837 

9,573 

765 

34,655 

17,013 

85, 484 

25,427 

3,822 

5,458 


19.2 

6.7 
4.6 
16.7 

2.6 
5.2 
4.9 
6,2 

1.8 
8.1 
7.6 
9.5 
7.1 
9.5 
4.3 

2.2 
5.3 
2.6 
16.8 
4.2 


11 


5 

5 

4.5 

2.3 


176, 045 

474. 893 
50.  584 
32,  070 

1,258.039 
129,651 
631.997 
746, 406 

302.627 
208. 934 
355. 885 
193.011 
513.991 
122.391 
497,269 

65,  522 
212.630 

52.054 
214.363 
683,552 

758. 9% 
378, 888 
141,302 
425,213 


85.2 

96.4 
95.8 
88.7 

96.8 
94.8 
94.8 
92.3 

98.1 
93.1 
90.8 
91.6 
92.9 
90.8 
96.2 

98.7 
94.5 
98.3 
81.7 
97.2 

84.7 
92.5 
96.2 
95.7 


30,  589 

17, 535 
2.201 
4,082 

42,132 

7,152 

34,  787 

62,485 

5,940 
15,565 
36,150 
17,597 
39,163 
12.449 
19,413 

855 
12,059 

916 
48,146 
19,  880 

139,213 

30, 142 

5,518 

19,174 


14.8 

3.6 
4.2 
11.3 

3.2 
5.2 
5.2 
7.7 

1.9 
5.9 
9.2 
8.4 
7.1 
9.2 
3.8 

1.3 
5.4 
1.7 
18.3 
2.8 

15.3 

7.4 
3.8 
4.3 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population. 

TABLE  3 -AS  MIG..'ATION  TO  THE  SUBURBS  PICKED  UP 
MOMENTUM.  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  LIVING 
IN  THE  CENTRAL  CITY  HAS  DECREASED  IN  ALL  CASES, 
BALTIMORE'S   DECREASE   OF   25   PERCENT   IS   GREATEST 

[Percentage  ot  population  living  in  central  cityl 

1960 


1940- 


1950 


Baltimore  . 

New  York     ... 
Philadelphia.. 

St  Louis.   

San  Fcancisco- 


75.4 
85.6 
60.4 
55.7 
43.4 


57.5 
82.5 
56.4 
49.8 
34.6 


54.4 

72,8 
46.1 
36.4 
26.6 


Source.  U.S.  Census  of  Population. 

These  changes  take  on  even  more  dramatic 
dimensions  If  examined  in  detail.  Between 
1940  and  1960,  for  example,  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  lost  173,000  whites,  or  about  one-quar- 
ter of  its  white  population.  During  the  same 
years,  the  Negro  population  increased  from 
109.000  to  216,000,  or  nearly  98  per  cent.  The 


bulk  of  the  white  families  who  left  St.  Louis 
City  moved  to  St.  Louis  County,  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  proper.  Between  1940  and 
1960.  whites  in  St.  Louis  County  increased  by 
nearly  422.000;  the  Negro  population  in  the 
County  increased  by  less  tiian  7,500, 

Population  changes  for  Jefferson  County, 
Missouri  I  also  part  of  the  St,  Louis  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area — SMSA-),  are 
equally  startling.  Jetferson  County  had  a 
white  population  of  approximately  31.000  in 
1940,  Twenty  years  later,  the  number  of 
whites  had  increased  by  almost  35,000.  while 
the  Negro  population  in  the  County  fell  from 
1,024  to  855. 


-  A  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
^SMSA).  as  used  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
consists  of  a  central  city  of  50,000  or  more 
residents,  the  county  in  which  the  city  Is 
located,  plus  surrounding  counties  which  are 
deemed  economically  and  socially  interde- 
pendent. 


In  the  first  five  years  of  the  1960's,  the 
white  population  of  St.  Louis  County  grew 
by  some  150,000;  the  Negro  population  by 
about  2,000,  with  indications  that  most  of 
the  latter  increase  was  in  University  City, 
which  has  a  large  Negro  community.  The 
percentage  of  persons  in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA 
resident  in  the  central  city  declined  from 
55.7  per  cent  in  1940  to  36.4  per  cent  in  1960. 

For  the  New  York  SMSA  the  pattern  is 
quite  similar.  Between  1950  and  1960,  New 
York  City  lost  nearly  476,000  whites.  By  1965, 
the  city  proper  had  lost  nearly  a  million 
whites  since  1950,  and  had  gained  more  than 
half  a  m'llion  nonwhites.  Manifestly,  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue  the  population  of  New 
York  City  wili  be  overwhelmingly  nonwhite 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  Indeed,  88.6  per 
(tnt  of  all  Negroes  living  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  at  the  time  of  the  1960 
census  were  New  York  City  residents. 

Similarly,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  gained 
some  300,000  nonwhites  from  1940  to  1960, 
and   lost   211,000  whites. 
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In  each   of  these  metropolitan   areas,   the 
pattern  Is  similar;  Negroes  constitute  an  in- 
creasingly    significant     proportion     of     the 
population   of   the   central   city   and   ^ri   ex- 
uemely  small  proportion  of  the  population 
in  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs.  Demographic 
authorities   estimate    that    by    1980.   no    less 
than  20  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  will  be  more  than  50  per  cent  non- 
white    By  the  vear  2.000  every  city  of  more 
than  500.000  in  the  nation  will  have  a  Negro 
population   of   at   least   40   per   cent.   Unless 
present  trends  are  reversed,  and  government 
policies    changed   radically,    the    number    of 
Negroes  living  in  the  nation's  suburbs   will 
not   increase   significantly— with    the   excep- 
tion of  older  inner-ring  suburbs  such  as  Mt. 
Vernon  and  New  Rochelle.  New  York;  Evans- 
ton    Illinois;  Richmond,  near  San  Francisco. 
California;  and  the  like.  We  must  make  the 
assumption,  then,  that  unless  a  reversal  in 
the    current    pattern    of    poptilation    move- 
ments can  be  brought  about,  in  a  relatively 
few   years  Negro  and   white   citizens   in   the 
United  States  will  have  become,  for  all  prac- 
tical   purposes;    two    separate    peoples:    one 
resident  in  the  old  central  cities;   the  other 
resident  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

For  even  if  the  nation  is  successful  in  re- 
building'the  central  cities  and  making  them 
attractive  to  families  of  all  races  and  income 
levels  the  insistent  demographic  changes 
lust  described  will  scarcely  be  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  unless  racially  restrictive 
practices  and  devices  are  eliminated 
throughout  metropolitan  regions.  The  future 
mav  see  the  development  of  physically  im- 
proved ghettos,  but  ghettos  they  will  remain 
until  Negroes  and  other  minorities  are  able 
to  exercise  the  same  mobility  as  whites  and, 
if  they  choose,  to  leave  these  racial  com- 
pounds for  all  sections  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs. 

II.    UNEIWPLOYMENT    AMONG    MINORITIZS 

The  persistence  of  widespread  poverty 
stemming  from  unemployment  and  under- 
employment among  the  nation's  minorities 
particularly  among  nonwhites.  is  a  most 
critical  domestic  problem  In  the  United 
States  today.  „  ,.  ,„ 

We  have  seen  that  although  Negroes  live 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  they  are  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  core  cities  of  metro- 
politan areas.  Let  us  now  examine  the  un- 
employment and  under-employment  rates 
among  nonwhites  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  for  those  who  remain  confined  in  cen- 
tral city  ghettos,  as  described  aL-ove. 

For  nearly  20  years,  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  fluctuated  between  I'a  and 
2 ',4  times  those  for  whites,  depending  upon 
the  state  of  the  national  economy.  The  lowest 
unemployment  rate  yet  achieved  by  Negroes 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period  occurred 
during  the  Korean  War  when  nonwhite  un- 
employment fell  from  9  per  cent  in  1950 
to  4  5  per  cent  in  1953.  With  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  nonwhite  unemployment 
lumped  100  per  cent  and  remained  at  a  very 
high  level  throughout  the  remaining  years 
of  the  1950's  and  the  early  1960's.  In  the  re- 
cession years  1958  and  1961.  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment rose  above  12  per  cent. 

Although  Negroes  have  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
economy,  the  1965  Special  Census  for  South 
and  East  Los  Angeles,  taken  following  the 
Watts  riot,  showed  that  unemployment  in 
racially-isolated  areas  of  that  city  fell  by 
only  10  per  cent  in  the  1960's  as  compared 
with  a  decline  of  50  per  cent  for  the  white 
unemployment  rate.  This  disparity  occurred 
despite  notable  increases  In  recent  years  in 
blue-collar  employment— in  construction,  in 
manufacturing,  and  In  service  work  of  all 
types. 

Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  nonwhite  unem- 
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plovment  Is  increasing  relative  to  white  un- 
emplovment  despite  increased  military  ac- 
tivitv  "in  Vietnam  and  the  over-representa- 
tion" of  Negroes  in  the  armed  forces,  which 
has  undoubtedlv  removed  many  potentially 
unemploved  persons  from  the  unemployment 
rolls  Between  1965  and  1966.  for  example, 
while  Vietnam  spending  more  than  doubled, 
the  unemplovment  rate  for  whites  fell  almost 
20  per  cent  while  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Negroes  fell  only  9.9  per  cent:  from  4.1  per 
cent  to  3  3  per  cent  for  whites,  and  from  8.1 
per  cent  to  7,3  per  cent  for  Negroes.  Not  only 
are  Negroes  bearins  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  but  here  at  home 
thev  are  not  participating  in  the  economic 
boo'm  that  has  resulted  from  the  national 
investment  for  military  purposes. 

This  ominous  situation  has  pone  largely 
unnoticed  in  the  daily  press,  yet  it  may  well 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  in- 
tensive round  of  joblessness  among  Negroes. 
As  the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  .Economic 
ProgreFS  put  it,  in  February  of  1966  "if  non- 
whiles  continue  to  hold  the  same  proportion 
of  jobs  in  each  occupation  as  in  1964,  the 
nonwhite  unemplovment  rate  in  1975  will  be 
more  than  five  times  that  for  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole." 

National  unemployment  rates  do  not  re- 
veal the  extent  of  job-related  problems  con- 
fronting the  masses  of  Negroes  who  are  con- 
centrated in  the  nation's  urban  ghettos.  Let 
us  look  now  at  unemployment  rates  for 
metropolitan  areas  and  compare  them  with 
central  city  and  suburban  figures. 

In  poverty  areas,  for  example,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  nonwhites  was  9.4  per  cent, 
compared  to  6  per  cent  for  whites.  An  ex- 
planation is  required  in  the  case  of  this  last 
figure,  for  the  use  of  the  designation  "whites" 
in  povertv  areas  includes,  by  definition,  mil- 
lions    of"   Mexican- Americans     and     Puerto 
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Ricans  whose  unemployment  problems  are 
similar  to  those  of  Negroes.  For  this  reason, 
the  'White"  "nonwhite"  designations  do  not 
accurately  describe  majority  minority  em- 
plovmentdLsparitv.  Thus.  9.4  understates  and 
6  p'er  cent  overstates  minority  majority  un- 
emplovment in  ijoverty  areas.  In  non-poverty 
areas,  white  unemployment  was  3  6  per  cent: 
nonwlilte  7.2 

More  importantlv.  within  poverty  areas  the 
nmnbrr  of  nonwhites  who  were  unemployed 
exceeds  the  numbt'r  of  whites  who  were  un- 
emploved. whereas  tlie  reverse  is  true  for 
non-povertv  areas.  The  bulk  of  the  poor  and 
unemploved  in  the  largest  smsa's  are  Negroes. 
Mexican-Americans  or  Puerto  Ricans.  Negroes 
compri.se  from  81  to  96  per  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents uf  povertv.  neighborhoods  in  Cleve- 
land; 60  per  cent  of  the  poverty  area  residents 
of  Oakland;  70  per  cent  in  Boston:  81  per 
cent  :n  lx>s  Angeles:  05  per  cent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; 93  per  cent  in  St    Louis. 

The  unemployment  rates  lor  whites  and 
nonwhites  in  poverty  areas  and  non-poverty 
areas  in  the  nation's  '212  smsas.  as  of  March 
1966.  are  shown  m  Table  4. 

If  unemployment  rates  for  areas  of  minor- 
ity concentration  within  a  metropolitan  area 
are  compared  with  unemployment  rates  for 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole  (Including 
the  poverty  districts),  considerable  Insight  Is 
gained  into  the  disparity  between  white  and 
nonwhite  unemployment  problems.  As  shown 
in  Table  5.  this  study  has  tabulated  the  un- 
employment rates  for  ghetto  areas  in  Boston, 
Cleveland.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco.  Phoe- 
nix and  San  Antonio,  and  has  compared  these 
with  unemployment  rates  for  the  respective 
metropolitan  areas. 

With  the  exception  of  San  Antonio,  each  of 
these  slum  ghettos  has  erupted  in  violence 
within  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why. 


TABLE  4 


NONWHITE  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACROSS  THE  NATION  FAR  EXCEEDS  WHITE  UNEMPLOYMENT   WHETHER  IN  POVERTY 
AREAS  OR  NOT    mPOVERTY  AREAS  THE  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  NONWHITES  IS  GREATER 


(Unemployment  in  all  standard  metrooohlan  statistical  areas)  ' 


Poverty  sections 


Nonwhite 
number 


Rate 


While 
number 


Rate 


Nonpoverty  sections 


Nonwhite 
number 


Rate 


White 
number 


Rate 


Total -        ^80.000 

Men  .   -   182.000 

Women..:::;:::::---- ss.oo" 


9.4 


220. 000  6. 0 


185.000 


7.2      1.197.000 


3.6 


10  2 
8.1 


148.000 
72.  000 


6.3 
5  4 


100.000 
86,000 


6  9 
7.6 


731,000  3  4 

456,000  3  9 


1  March  1966. 

Source-  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  Report  -  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1966;  p   U08,  vol,  89  10 

lUnemployment  rates:  Ghetto  areas  and  surrounding  metropolitan  areas| 


Unemployment  rate 


SMSA 


Ghetto  area 


rP.^,!^i",„H" " '  Hough  and  surrounding  neighborhood. 

k'7r„,?     ' :::'-  central  woodward 

Kgeies:::::::::::::::::::: --|°= --'":::::::::::::::::: 

f^-vork - l^^^,ri;:yvesan,::::::::::::::::: 

Philadelphia - ITr'^JbIT' i::::::"::: 

Phoenix^ --;;::::::  ^^^hs'e'''::-:-:;::::::--:^- 

lan  Antonio :.- East  and  West  Sides 

ban  Antonio.-.- (Mission-Fillmore 

■- -(Bayside 


San  Francisco-Oakland. 


Ghetto  ' 


6.9 

15.6 

10.1 

12.0 

8.1 

9.0 

6.2 

U.O 

13.2 

12  9 

8  1 

H.l 

13.0 


SMSA- 


3.7 
3.5 
4.3 

6.0 

4.6 


4.3 
4.5 
5.2 


1  As  of  November  1966. 
Current  Population  Survey. 
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In  the  Hough  and  other  slum  sections  of 
Cleveland,  for  example,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  15.8  per  cent,  compared  with  an 
average  for  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  of  3.5 
per  cent.  In  North  St.  Louis,  where  80  per 
cent  of  all  Negroes  In  St.  Louis  City  reside, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  12.9  per  cent 
versus  4.5  per  cent  for  the  St,  Louis  metro- 
politan area.  In  Oakland  (San  Francisco), 
the  comparable  figures  are  13  per  cent  and  5.2 
per  cent.  Indeed,  the  severe  unemployment 
which  the  Negro  experiences  in  the  1960's  !s 
compafable  to  that  experienced  by  the  Amer- 
ican publlc-at-large  only  In  the  depth  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

E\'en  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  complete 
story,  for  unemployment  data  constitute  an 
inadequate  index  to  the  Job-lccatlon  prob- 
lem of  many  central  city  residents,  especially 
Negroes.  Conventional  unemployment  data 
measure  only  Insured  unemployment,  which 
presumes  a  previous  and  continuing  work 
history.  These  data  do  not  reckon  with  the 
extraordinarily  high  non-labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  among  Negro  males,  nor  with 
the  extent  of  Involxuitary  part-time  work 
within  thq  Jlegro  community,  nor  with  the 
full-time  worker  who  earns  less  than  mini- 
mum subsistence  need,  nor  finally,  with  the 
undercount  of  adult  Negro  males  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1960.  This  undercount  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  to  be  between  10  and  15  per 
cent. 

To  understand  these  problems  more  fully. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Liibor  undertook  a 
special  survey  of  joblessness  and  poverty  in 
14  of  the  worst  ghetto  areas  of  the  United 
States  (the  Department  called  them  slums). 
The  survey  was  conducted,  in  cooperation 
with  state  agencies,  during  November  1966. 
and  the  results  have  recently  been  made 
pubUc.  It  was  fovmd,  first  that  Negroes  con- 
stituted 3  of  every  4  unemployed  in  the 
areas  studied  and  that  their  conventional 
unemployment  rate  was  nearly  10  per  cent. 
Among  teenagers,  18  to  19  years  old,  the 
average  unemployment  rate  was  28  per  cent; 
the  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite  boys 
In  the  age  group  from  14  to  19  was  31  per 
cent,  and  for  nonwhite  girls,  46  per  cent. 

Secondly,  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  slum  ghettos  were  employed 
only  part  time  although  they  would  have 
worked  full  tinr:e  if  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  was  available  (For  the  nation  as  a  whole 
the  comparable  figure  was  then  2.3  per  cent ) . 
One  out  of  every  five  working  full  time  In 
these  areas  earned  less  thjn  the  basic  mini- 
mum needs  for  a  family  of  four,  or  S60  per 
week.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  families 
studied  reported  incomes  under  $3,000  as 
compared  with  one-quarter  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  if  these  196G  flgures 
are  compared  with  modest  but  adequate  in- 
come requirements  in  areas  v.  here  Negroes 
are  concentrated— S7.281  for  a  f,-»mily  of  four 
in  New  York  City,  for  example — it  Is  clear 
that  a  far  greater  percent".ge  of  these  ghetto 
families  were  unable  to  esc^'pe  a  life  marked 
by  poverty. 

Two  other  survey  findings  are  useful  here. 
An  inordinately  large  number  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents of  working  age  were  not  counted  in 
the  labor  force  of  these  metropolitan  areas. 
Some  of  these  individuals  doubtless  did  not 
want  work,  but  most  have  probably  given  up 
hope  of  ever  securing  a  well-paying  job.  Sec- 
ond, more  than  20  per  cent  of  adult  men  who 
were  likely  to  be  part  of  the  population  of 
these  14  slum  areas — given  normal  distribu- 
tions of  male  and  female  of  the  population 
as  a  whole — were  not  located  by  the  Depart- 
ment's surveys.  When  all  of  these  negative 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  Negroes  and  of  the 
areas  In  which  they  are  resident  take  on  even 
more  shocking  dimensions. 

As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  the  Labor 
Department  developed  a  new  technique  for 
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measuring  unemployment.  This  new  tech- 
nique is  called  the  sub-employment  Index, 
and  it  covers  an  entire  employment-hardship 
area,  Tlie  sub-emploj-ment  index  measures, 
first,  those  unemployed  workers  who  are  "ac- 
tively looking  for  work  and  unable  to  find 
it";  second,  those  working  part-time  but 
sec'k'nR  full-time  jobs;  third,  heads  of  house- 
holds eirnlng  less  than  $60  per  week  and 
individuals  under  65  earning  less  than  $56 
a  week  In  a  ftill-time  job;  fourth,  half  the 
number  of  non-participants  in  the  male  age 
group  20-64  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force: 
fifth,  a  -conservative  and  carefully  consid- 
ered estimate  of  the  male  'under-counf 
group."  Sub-employment  rates  for  the  areas 
covered  by  the  November  1966  survey  are 
listed  on  the  following  page. 

SUBEMPLOYMENT  RATES  (NOVEMBER  1966) 


SMSA 


Ghetto  area 


Subemploy- 
ment  rate 
(percent) 


Boston   . . 
New  Orleans 
New  York... 


Roxbury. 


.    .  Harlem    

East  Harlem 

Bei-lforri-Stuyvesant  , 

Philadelphia Mortfi  PfiiLi  lelphia  . 

Phoenix. Salt  River  Bed  area.. 

St   Louis Nortti  Side      .   

San  Antonio East  and  West  Sides. 

San  Francisco Mission-Fillmore 


24 
45 
29 
33 
28 
34 
42 
39 
47 
25 


Average  sub-employment  for  all  of  these 
cities  was  an  incredible  34.6  per  cent.  This 
means  that  one  out  of  every  three  residents 
of  these  racially-  and  ethnically-isolated 
cominunities  who  is  already  a  worker  or  who 
could  become  a  worker  was  unemployed, 
under-employed,  or  employed  at  poverty- 
level  wages, 

III.    MOVEMENT    OP   JOBS 

.\  19C6  report  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shows  tliat  more  than  half  of 
all  new  Industrial  and  mercantile  buildings 
constructed  in  the  United  States  between 
1954  and  1965  were  located  outside  of  the 
central  cities  of  the  nation's  metropolitan 
areas.  Moreover,  the  movement  of  industry 
to  outlying  areas  was  found  to  be  accelerat- 
ing. Tiiis  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
re\eals  that  from  19G0  to  1965  at  least  62  per 
cent  of  the  valuation  of  permits  issued  for 
new  industrial  buildings  was  for  construc- 
tion in  the  suburbs.  l.s  well  as  52  per  cent 
of  those  for  mercantile  buildings. 

Even  in  the  case  of  community  service 
facilities  requiring  large  corps  of  employees, 
such  as  h.ospitals  and  educational  institu- 
tions, the  survey  found  that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  most  of  the  new  struc- 
tures are  being  erected  in  stiburbia. 

Thus,  new  employment  opportunities  in 
commerce,  industrv-,  construction,  and  vari- 
ous community  services  increasingly  have 
located  in  suburban  and  outlying  sections  of 
metropolitan  areas  where,  largely  for  reasons 
related  to  race,  Negroes  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  live.  The  fact  is  that  wherever 
he  now  lives  and  wherever  he  is  likely  to  live 
in  the  coming  years,  if  enforced  racial  segre- 
gation continues  to  grow,  the  Negro  worker 
faces  an  employment  handicap  previously  ex- 
perienced by  no  other  group  in  the  history 
of  this  nation;  denial  of  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  areas  reasonably  proximate  to  avail- 
able Jobs. 

Tables  6,  7.  and  8  show  the  employment 
figures  for  five  of  the  largest  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  in  the  cotintry.  In 
these  we  can  see  the  trend  toward  decentrali- 
zation of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  Job  op- 
porttmities.  Two  of  the  five  central  cities  of 
the  SMSA's  experienced  a  decline  in  employ- 
ment in  the  years  1951  to  1966,  when  Negro 
population  growth  in  the  central  cities  was 
taking  place;  three  experienced  only  mini- 
mal gains.  In  St,  Louis,  for  example,  central 
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city  employment  dropped  from  419,813  in 
1951  to  358,013  in  1965,  or  by  61,800  jobs.  In 
Philadelphia,  employment  dropped  from 
773,622  in  1951  to  724,161  in  1965.  or  by  49.461 
jobs.  In  cities  such  as  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  San  Francisco,  which  show  minimal  in- 
creases in  employment  in  these  years,  the 
Increases  are  highly  misleading,  because  they 
fail  to  show  the  decline  in  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs,  which  is  statistically  ofTsot 
by  Increases  in  clerical  and  white  collar  em- 
plovment. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  lost  nearly  50.000 
Jobs  from  1951  to  1965,  but  the  Philadelphia 
ring  gained  215.000  jobs. 

The  City  of  New  York  gained  nearly  130,000 
but  the  areas  outside  the  city  Itself  gained 
nearly  390.000  jobs  during  the  period  1951 
to   1965.     • 

Not  only  has  new  employment  centered 
In  the  suburbs,  but  employment  in  manu- 
facttiring,  trade,  and  personal  services  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  to  the  suburbs  as  well. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine  care- 
fully the  assertions  that  automation  is  wip- 
ing out  blue  collar  Jobs  by  specific  surveys 
of  suburban  industrial  plants  to  determine 
what  Jobs  have  been  opening  up.  The  fact 
is  that  manufacturing  employment  has  In- 
creased by  nearly  1.5  million  jobs  since  1951, 
but  almost  all  of  this  Increase  has  taken 
place  away  from  areas  of  Negro  concentration. 
The  situation  appears  even  more  ominous 
when  we  look  at  Table  9  which  shows  that,  of 
the  new  jobs  created,  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion are  located  outside  center  cities. 

From  discussions  with  the  policy  makers 
of  these  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  planning  department 
officials,  NCDH  is  convinced  that  the  same 
trend  will  continue  for  all  heavy  industry, 
manufacturing,  and  particularly  trade  Indus- 
tries, which  will  increase  in  response  to  the 
movement  of  the  residential  population.  All 
of  these  commercial  operations  will  continue 
to  move  to  the  less  expensive,  more  spacious 
areas  in  the  suburbs,  and,  most  importantly, 
to  those  areas  where  their  clientele  and  work 
force  live.  As  the  white  middle  class  moves 
out  to  the  suburbs,  the  jobs  will  follow.  The 
trend  is  further  compounded  by  other  eco- 
nomic factors  such  as  the  availability  of 
space,  superior  transportation  and  comnau- 
nication  In  the  suburbs,  and  the  high  cost  of 
rent  in  the  central  cities.  In  other  words,  the 
two  strongest  incentives  which  determine 
mdustry's  decision  to  locate — proximity  to 
the  work  force  and  the  financial  advantages 
of  operating  outside  of  the  crowded  central 
city — indicate  the  trend  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue and  to  become  more  pronounced. 

The  harsh  economic  reality  is  that  jobs  are 
moving  to  the  suburbs,  in  some  cases  are  be- 
ing created  there,  which  unemployed  or 
under-employed  Negroes,  mierto  Rlcans, 
Mexican-Americans  and  other  minority 
groups  could  fill.  Yet  these  jobs  remain  closed 
to  people  who  need  them  largely  because  dis- 
crimination in  suburban  housing,  plus  re- 
strictive construction  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions which  limit  the  supply  of  moderate- 
cost  housing,  result  in  the  enforced  confine- 
ment of  minority  families  to  the  city's 
ghettos. 

Inadequate  training  programs,  the  avail- 
ability and  feasibility  of  present  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  communication  gaps  be- 
tween a  potential  labor  market  and  employ- 
ers seeking  workers  should  be  thoroughly 
examined.  The  field  Is  open  for  the  develop- 
ment of  practical,  sound  programs  to  bridge 
the  widening  gap  between  new  labor  markets 
and  residential  location  of  the  unemployed. 
Indeed,  It  Is  now  widely  recognized  both 
by  government  and  commercial  interests  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  central  cities  are  los- 
ing middle-income  whites  at  an  accelerating 
pace  In  the  ISeO's  Is  the  growing  supply  of 
Job  opportunities  In  suburban  localities. 
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ILmplnyment  in  central  city  and  suburban  nng  (1951-65)1 


Baltimore 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


St  Louis 


San  Fr  iiicisco 


Daltimore  ,,c»w  ,.j,,, 

-C^..,-^S.^^     cent,;,  cty- suburban  r..      Centra.  c,t,     Suburbao^m,     Centra.  c,„         Suburban         Ce„,raU..v     Suburban,., 


1951.. 

1959.. 

1962. 

1965. 


344. 446 
343,  390 

3411,  3;i3 
345,896 


86,333 
138,069 

146,241 
172,419 


3,  008,  364 
2  988,833 
3,134,721 
3,136,  117 


304,  281 
524, 799 
586,  677 
69?,  15-1 


773,622 
736, 298 

73?.  347 
724.161 


372.  924 
480.821 
528.518 
588.  220 


419.813 

357.159 
355.  739 
358,013 


154,852 
233,  505 
236, 321 
296, 763 


342, 289 
321,552 
343,232 
351,635 


283.  759 

370,  79U 
4(19, 889 
459,  502 


,  Does  not  include  St.  Charles  and  Franklin  Counties, 
Source:  County  Business  Patterns,"  U  S  Bureau  ot  Census, 


/ 


source:  county  Business  patterns,     ..   .uie.u  .  ...,.-.,  ,,,„,.,,,,,,.,„«,„.,,,  .kO  .965   :,„  AUWH.U    SUBU.HAN  lOBS  .NCR.  .SU.   V.ini  IHl  UU.BIR  OF 

TABLE  7      CENTRAL  CITY  .A.UFACTUP..,  .UU  IPAO,   --  ^--^^^^^^^  .i;^  Vm'p'.rsU  F^PANCSCO  J 


ir/anu.actu.n.S  a.ul  ..,.de  emplcyn.ent  ,m  cntuO  c.lv  an.1  subuilian  „n.  (1951   frM 


Baltimore 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


St  Louis 


-5e;;i;;i'^'subu";b^r7.Ce,;tr3.c,t'y     suburban,.,      Centrarcity     Suburban  nn,      Central  cty 


1951 


1959 


Manulactufing. 
Trade  -. 


1962 


1965 


Manufactuiing- 
Trade.- 

Manufacturing 
Trade- 
Manufacturing. 
Trade 


127,427 
94,  U47 

107,733 
85,155 

104,993 
91,844 

107,502 
90, /Ol 


62,871 
10,641 

86,638 

:6. 445 

82,  069 
32,951 

83,033 
43,918 


.082,188 
811.086 

9?2, 403 
/4?,900 

948,001 
759,386 

899,  503 
753,011 


110,944 
81,681 

187,987 
142,569 

198.211 
163.605 

:'16.798 
205.  909 


355, 565 

191. C15 

■/9;  997 
186,810 

291,954 
176,256 

265,  389 
172,393 


220.  544 
69. 083 

241,541 
103.292 

255,187 
122,348 

270,454 
142.993 


187.338 
121.903 

141.10? 
92.920 

138.941 
86. 049 

133.000 
85,619 


Suburban 
line ' 


85. 267 

31.713 

111,469 
54, 199 

106.802 
59, 239 

131.544 
72,208 


San  Francisco 

Central  city     Suburban  ring 


70.060 
110.170 

fi?,834 
94,414 

62,804 
98, 87U 

58,  404 
97.  702 


101.568 
78.77:) 

119,134 
101,214 

129,395 

112,442 

133,992 
136.403 


1  Does  not  include  St   Charles  a.^d  Franklin  Counties 
Source-  'County  Business  Patterns,  '  U  S   Buieau  c<  Cen'.J5. 

lEmploymeni  .ncreases  in  cential  city  and  suburban  ring  (1951  -65)1 

"  ,  ,  Tnrie  Wanutacturing 

Increase  m  total  eniployn  ent  'raae 

1951  65  1962  65 


1951  65 


1962  55 


1951  65 


1962  65 


Baltimore:  ,  ,„                5593  -.3,346             -1,1"  "IHo  ^'Im 

Central  city  '-JSO                    j^^  33277               ,o.957  20,162  %i 

Suburban  ring oo.uoo  ,„,,„,  «a  aas 

New  York:  ,„  ,5,                 ,396  -58,075              -6,375  "82.685  -48,498 

Centralcity     ---         -  '"■'"              lo^'^y;  124,228               42,304  105,854  18,587 

Suburbanring ■  387.873             105,4// 

Pi^'^^ieWa:  _„461               -8  186  -19,222              -3,863  -89,177  -25  565 

Centralcity, 45  296              59  702  73,910              20.645  49.910  15.25/ 

Subutban  ring .i=,^aD                 . 

St.  Louis:  "ki   sriO                  2  274  -36,284                  -430  -,^f"8  ^j',?, 

Centralcity.  --5»"               j^'^'i?  40,495               12,969  46,277  24.742 

Suburban  ring...  wi.su                   • 

San  Francisco:  „  3,^                 3403  -12,468             -1,168  -l\lf.  "Jw 

Centralcity  J[iVl               J9'613  57,628               23,951  32,424  4.b3/ 

Suburban   ring.-  .   - 1B5, /4i              j^.o ^ 

Source-  County  Business  Patterns  U  S  Bureau  ol  Census. 

[Employment  pattern  (1951  65)| 

— ^  number  of  new  |obs                           Percent  increase  in  new  iobs_ 

^^  ^^^^             f^;^^^  Cty  suburbs       Metropolitan 


Services,  r 

eal  estate 

Contract  construction 

finance,  insurance 

951  65 

1962  55 

1951  65 

1962  65 

39,989 

18,24! 

7.925 
4,9M 

-6,817 
8,369 

1,317 
5,781 

345,715 
127,139 

41.393 
38,203 

-14,161 
16.562 

-16.601 
4,475 

77, 790 
72, 609 

8.  038 
16.  344 

-  7.  056 
7.370 

6,580 
4,257 

29,010 
40,309 

2.325 
16.962 

591 

10.992 

4,677 
6,  5':t9 

42, 503 
64, 122 

10.031 
19,539 

-5.411 
11.296 

3.  074 
5,258 

1  450  S6,086 

New  York --  ^iLu.]  215  2% 

Pr",t,r*' -,0  141,9U 

L'^f^^csco.:::::::::::::;:       0,345        135,742 

source:  "County  Business  Patterns,"  U  S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
commuting  is  prohibitively  expensive  and 
too  time  consuming  to  be  a  practical  solu- 
tion for  the  average  worker.  For  example  a 
resident  of  the  center  city  ghetto  of  Phila- 
delphia who  finds  a  job  in  neighboring  Mont- 
gomery County,  would  have  to  change  biases 
at  least  three  times,  and  spend  about  $6,60 
each  week  for  commuter  tickets.  The  rusn- 


87,  536 
515,626 
165,835 

80,111 
195, 089 


1.7 

24.8 

-29.8 

-77.1 

4.8 


98.3 

75,2 
129,8 
177.1 

95.2 


20.3 
15.6 
14.  D 
13.9 
31.1 


hour  trip  would  take  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  way,  Kis  weekly  travel  expense 
could  be  reduced  to  $4,80,  provided  he  lived 
near  the  railroad  station  in  Philadelphia  and 
provided  his  job  was  adjacent  to  the  station 
at  his  destination. 

In  Baltimore,  the  trip  by  public  transporta- 
tion from  the  inner  core  to  a  suburban  job 


ranges  from  a  40-minute  ride  each  way  at 
approximately  $4  00  per  v.eek  to  an  hour's 
ride  each  v\-av  at  a  co.st  ol  S15.00  per  week  ( to 
Annapoli.si,  "if  the  worker  can  .ifford  ,i  pri- 
vate automobile,  he  can  drive  from  the  ghetto 
area  to  the  Westinghouse  plant  in  Baltimore 
Countv  in  about  a  h:ilf  hour. 

In  New  York,  the  monthly  commutation  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  alone  i.s  $30  In  St. 
Louis,  there  is  no  public  iran.sport.ition  to 
many  of  the  .suburban  areas  to  which  jobs 
have  moved:  to  other  large  employment  cen- 
ters such  as  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration, the  trip  from  the  ,<t  Ix/uis  f.'hetto 
would  cost  .some  $6.50  each  week  and  total 
travel  time  each  day  would  r.uige  from  three 
to  four  hours 

A  person  wishins  to  commute  from  any  one 
of  the  several  Necro  uhettos  in  .San  Krancifco 
or  the  East  Bav  to  jobs  up  m  South  San 
Francisco,  Martinez,  Livermore,  or  Point 
Richmond  would  find  it  almost  impossible  if 
he  had  to  rely  on  public  transportation.  To 
commute  from  Hunter's  Point  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  a  job  in  C^ntia  Costa  County  in  the 
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East  Bay  wea  would  require  from  three  to 
four  transfers,  a  cost  of  some  $15.00  each 
week,  and  four  or  five  hours  spent  In  travel 
each  day.  Commuting  from  Alameda  or  West 
Oakland  to  Jobs  In  Contra  Costa  County 
would  coet  about  $11.50  per  week,  and  take  at 
least  four  hours  dally  In  travel  time  back 
and  forth. 

Finally,  public  transportation  schedules 
are  planned  to  Uke  care  of  peak  rush  hours 
and  to  accommodate  the  sub\irb-to-clty 
traveler  rather  than  those  who  wish  to  com- 
mute from  city  to  suburb.  And,  of  course, 
travel  to  off-hour  Jobs  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible. 

The  Journey-to-work  data  In  Table  10  In- 
dicate that,  m  fact,  residents  of  central  city 
ghettos  do  not  commute  In  significant  num- 
bers, despite  suburban  Job  growth  In  the  five 
metropolitan  areas  studied.  In  addition,  a 
comparison  of  nonwhlte  commuters  with  the 
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number  of  Jobs  which  have  opened  up  In  sub- 
urban areas,  also  shown  In  Table  10,  reveals 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  city  nonwhites 
in  reaching  Jobs  In  outlying  areas  and  the 
need  for  Immediate  pro-am  response  to  elim- 
inate the  geographic  barrier  to  employment 
opportunities 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  syndrome  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  Inflicted  to  such 
heavy  degrees  on  residents  of  the  nation's 
racial  ghettos  Is  at  best  exacerbated,  at 
worst  wholly  determined,  by  the  lack  of  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  adequate  Income 
to  secure  Improved  living  environments.  An 
improved  living  environment  often  means 
the  difference  between  genuine  equal  op- 
portunity for  advancement  and  no  oppor- 
tunity For  beyond  a  good  house  Is  a  good 
school  system,  a  culturally-rich  community, 
and  much  of  what  makes  for  a  meaningful 
chance  to  compete. 


TABLE  10 -THE  SMALL  PERCENTAGE  OF  COMMUTERS  FROM  CENTRAL  CITY  GHETTOS  REFLECTS  THE  COST  IN  TIME  AND 

MONEY  TO  NONWHITE  WORKERS  WHO  ARE  DENIED  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LIVE  REASONABLY  NEAR  SUBURBAN  JOBS 

INonwtute  commuting  Irom  central  aty  to  suburban  jobs  (1960)1 


Percen'  of  work  force 


Nonwhlte    male 
commuters 


Total   suburban 

Central  cifv  nonwhlte    Total  suburban  work     employment  '  1959 
males  force  19W 


Battimorti - - • 

NewYorK -y 

Ptiiladelphia 

St.  Louij - 

Sin  Francisco 


9.546 
7.007 
8,570 
3.156 
7,272 


16.0 
3.1 
8.6 
9.0 

15.3 


6.9 
1.3 
1.8 
1.4 
2.0 


138. 069 
524. 799 
480.821 
233. 505 
370.790 


I  Empfoymtnt  data  by  county  not  available  tor  1960. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960— Journey  to  Work:  Cou 

As  Bayard  Rustln  said  In  The  New  York 
Times  of  August  13.  1967.  "High  unemploy- 
ment and  low  Income  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lems afflicting  the  black  slum  proletariat,  but 
they  are  the  crucial  ones.  Without  adequate 
Income,  there  Is  no  access  to  the  decent 
housing  market,  educational  opportunities. 
even  proper  health  care  ...  It  Is  precisely 
In  the  expansion  of  pubUc  facilities  and  so- 
cial services  that  new  employment  oppor- 
tumtles  can  be  generated,  at  varying  skill 
levels.  High  sub-emplojnment  rates  and  the 
lack  of  decent  housing  In  the  slums  are  two 
Bides  of  the  saune  coin." 

The  physical  maldistribution  of  labor  sup- 
ply and  labor  demand  within  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  within  its  major  urban  areas 
must  be  weighed  In  order  accurately  to  as- 
sess the  causes  of  "high  unemployment  and 
low  Income"  among  minorities  and  to  develop 
effective  programs  and  poUcles  to  expand  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  For  whether  the  immedi- 
ate thrust  is  In  basic  education.  Job  training, 
housing  outside  of  the  ghetto  and  nearer  to 
the  Jobs,  or  developing  the  economic  base  of 
the  ghetto.  Job  movements  must  be  reckoned 
with.  If  programs  and  strategies  are  not  de- 
veloped which  will  enable  minority  popula- 
tions to  compete  jreely  in  the  labor  market 
no  matter  where  that  market  exists,  nothing 
will  alleviate  the  poverty,  deprivation,  and 
desperation  of  the  ghetto  poor  and  the  re- 
sultant crisis  confronting  the  cities  and  their 
people. 

Anthony  Downs,  senior  vice-president  of 
Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
recently  analyzed  alternative  strategies  for 
dealing  with  €he  racial  crisis  in  his  paper. 
"The  Future  of  American  Ghettos,"  written 
for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences Conference  on  Urbanlsm  (October 
1967).  Arguing  for  a  national  strategy  to 
stimulate  movement  of  nonwhites  to  out- 
lying areas,  he  states : 

"First,  future  Job-creation  Is  going  to  be 
primarily  in  suburban  areas,  but  the  un- 
skilled population  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  central  city  ghettos 
unless  some  dispersion  occurs.  Such  an  in- 
creasing divergence  between  where  the  work- 
ers are  and  where  the  Jobs  are  will  make  it 
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ever  more  difficult  to  create  anything  like  full 
employment  in  decent  jobs  for  ghetto  resi- 
dents. In  contr.-iEt.  if  those  residents  were  to 
move  into  suburban  areas  where  they  would 
be  exposed  to  more  knowledge  of  job  oppor- 
tunities and  would  have  to  make  much 
shorter  trips  to  reach  them,  they  would  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  getting  employment." 
Downs  rejects  the  Idea  that  adequate  new 
Jobs  will  be  created  In  ghettos  under  normal 
free-market  conditions.  He  stresses  that 
"ghetto  enrichment"  to  provide  such  Jobs 
and  (jreatly  Improve  housing,  education.'  and 
other  conditions  would  require  vast  expan- 
sion of  Federal  financing  and  Incentives  such 
as  tax  credits  to  stimulate  large  private  In- 
vestment. Further,  "ghetto  enrichment" 
alone  would  end  neither  segregation  nor  non- 
whlte concentration  in  cities.  He  warns  that 
merely  continuing  current  programs  and 
policies  can  lead  to  a  shattering  confronta- 
tion which  would  split  society  along  both 
racial  and  spatial  lines. 

"Such  a  confrontation."  he  states,  "would 
Involve  mainly  nonwhite.  mainly  poor,  and 
fiscally  bankrupt  central  cities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mainly  white,  much  wealthier, 
but  higlily-taxed  suburbs  on  the  other  hand. 
...  A  few  metropolitan  areas  may  seek  to 
avoid  the  political  aspects  of  such  a  confron- 
tation by  shifting  to  some  form  of  metropoli- 
tan government  designed  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  gaining  political  control  of  central 
cities."  Such  a  move,  he  states,  would  not 
end  the  segregation  or  poverty  which  gen- 
erate hostility— Indeed.  It  might  Increase  the 
urban  Negro's  sense  of  frustration  and  alien- 
ation. "In  my  opinion,"  Downs  declares, 
"there  is  serious  question  whether  American 
society  in  its  present  form  could  survive  such 
a  confrontation." 

IV.    MANPOWER    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Potentially,  one  of  the  most  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  growing  unemployment  and 
under-employment  of  the  ghetto  poor  is  in- 
vestment In  manpower  training  programs. 
These  programs  are  one  of  the  most  critical 
areas  requiring  careful  examination  In  re- 
lation to  both  present  and  future  opportuni- 
ties for  econorilc  advancement  among  ml- 
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norltles.  For  manpower  training  focuses  pri- 
marily on  youth,  and  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  youth— more  than  any  other  single 
group — are  the  target  population  for  efforts  to 
stimulate  upward  mobility  In  the  society.  It 
Is  the  ghetto  youth  who  augment  any  true 
measure  of  unemployment;  It  Is  these  young 
people  who  are  now  experiencing  an  alarm- 
ingly high  rate  of  joblessness.  Unless  the 
problem  of  jobs  for  the  young,  disadvantaged 
members  of  society  is  dealt  with  effectively 
and  Immediately,  tomorrow's  unemployment 
rolls  win  rise  to  even  more  formidable  dimen- 
sions. Further,  if  adequate  training  Is  not 
provl(Jed  the  ghetto  youth  now.  his  chances 
for  employment  will  be  more  and  more 
limited  as  time  goes  on. 

Unpublished  figures  from  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
Indicate  that  the  number  of  Negro  trainees 
does  not  begin  to  reflect  the  relative  unem- 
ployment status  of  nonwhites.  Moreover,  by 
and  large.  Negro  participants  are  being 
trained  for  those  jobs  which  are  the  lowest 
paid,  offer  the  least  chance  of  advancement, 
and  are  not  tailored  to  the  kinds  of  indus- 
tries which  are  growing  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole  nor  to  those  which  are  moving  out  of 
the  central  cities. 

Equally  dlstvirblng  Is  the  fact  that  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  Negroes  participating  in 
manpower  training  programs  are  female, 
whereas  the  most  critical  group  to  reach  Is 
the  Negro  male.  The  figures  show,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Negro  males  make  up  30.9  per  cent 
of  all  males  enrolled  In  the  Institutional  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  (MDTA),  while  Negro  females 
account  for  42.4  per  cent  of  the  total  female 
enrollment.  The  Institutional  programs 
under  MDTA  represent  purely  vocational 
training  provided  in  the  setting  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment.  Thus,  when  the  course 
Is  completed,  the  trainee  Is  faced  with  the 
taik  of  finding  a  Job  to  fit  his  newly-acquired 
skill. 

On-the-Job  Training  programs  (OJT)  are 
those  which  most  often  lead  to  guaranteed 
employment  when  the  training  period  ends. 
The  trainee  learns  his  skill  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  regular  employee.  He  Is  salaried 
during  the  training  period,  and  generally 
goes  directly  into  a  full-fledged  Job  when  the 
learning  period  Is  completed.  Under  OJT  98 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  trainees  (96  per  cent  of 
the  whites)  obtained  positions  related  to 
their  training.  By  contrast,  only  80  per  cent 
of  the  nonwhites  (83  per  cent  of  the  whites) 
became  employed  in  training-related  Jobs 
after  participating  in  the  Institutional  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  OJT  offers  far  greater  advantage  than 
Institutional  training.  Yet  Negroes  comprise 
only  13.8  per  cent  of  all  OJT  trainees,  whereas 
they  make  up  35.9  per  cent  of  the  Institu- 
tional trainee  enrollment.  Moreover.  Negro 
piales  represent  only  12.2  per  cent  of  those 
participating  In  the  OJT  program,  with  Negro 
females  accounting  for  18.9  per  cent. 

Placed  against  current  estimates  that  the 
Negro  unemployment  rate  Is  more  than  twice 
that  for  whites  (and  that  estimate  Is  greatly 
augmented  If  the  descriptive  "sub-employ- 
ment" rates  are  used),  the  percentages  given 
above  underscore  the  gross  Inadequacy  of 
Negro  representation  In  these  remedial  pro- 
grams. 

Negroes  appear  to  be  even  more  short- 
changed If  the  manpower  training  programs 
are  examined  by  occupational  breakdown. 
Nonwhites  represent  25  per  cent  of  the  metal- 
working  trainees  under  the  Institutional  pro- 
gram, bt't  only  10  per  cent  of  all  OJT  metal- 
working  trainees.  Similarly,  they  constitute 
26  per  cent  of  the  Institutional  building 
trades  trainees,  and  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
On-the-job  building  trades  enrolleee.  How- 
ever, Negroes  training  for  work  in  hospitals, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  make  up  40  per  cent 
of  the  Institutional  trainee  and  34  per  cent 
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of  those  participating  in  the  OJT  program. 
Thus  the  highest  paying  jobs  which  offer  the 
greatest  possibility  for  future  advancement 
are  not  being  opened  to  nonwhites  through 
manpower  training  programs. 

The  urgent  need  for  onreful  evaluation 
and  strengthening  of  the  entire  m.-inpowcr 
training  effort  is  evident.  The  disparities 
described  above,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Negro  particliiatli'n  in  On-lhc-Job  train- 
ing, mav  be  due  in  p.irt  to  geoj^-aphic  dis- 
tribution because  of  the  movement  of 
plants;  thev  mnv  be  due  in  p.irt  to  the  fajlure 
of  the  Government  aclminl.=ter;ng  agencies 
to  insure  that  those  most  in  need  of  train- 
ing and  emplovment  arc  mnde  ;.ware  of  the 
programs  and  'are  enabled  to  !)art!clpnte  In 

them. 

But  once  again,  the  impact  of  housing  pat- 
terns on  job  opportunities  must  be  tnken 
into  account.  The  continuing  movement  of 
indvistrv  to  the  suburbs  involves  a  plethora 
of  manuf.ncturing  and  production  jobs.  As  a 
con.sequence.  the  opportunity  t.o  participate 
in  On-the-job  trainint;  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  availabllitv  of  housing  reasonably 
proximate  to  the  plant.  Nearby  living  accom- 
modations are  especially  neces.-^ary  for  the 
young  trainee  who  would  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  commute  dally  by  public  trans- 
portation from  the  core  city  to  the  far 
reaches  of  suburbia  or  even  to  nea-by  out- 
lying localities.  Since  population  shifts,  con- 
curcnt  with  Job  shifts,  have  been  center 
city  to  suburbs  for  whites  and  containment 
in  the  inner-cltv  for  nonwhites.  the  assump- 
tion must  be  made  that  large  numbers  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  Negroes  and 
other  "minorities  are  precluded  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  On-the-Job  training,  and 
will  continue  to  be  denied  this  opjiortunity. 
unless  access  to  housing  near  plants  Is 
assured. 


v.    MINIMUM    STANDARDS    TOR    .SOtfND    PLANNING 

The  period  of  the  1960's  h.as  seen— with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  early  New  Deal 
years— an  unparallelt<l  depth  of  concern,  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  effort,  mass  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action,  and  initiation  by 
both  government  and  the  ])rivate  sector  of 
a  multiplicity  6f  progranxs  aimed  ut  dealing 
with  the  mamm:.th  f  ocial  and  economic  prob- 
lems  confronting  the  nation.  These  years 
purport  to  b»  an  era  when  ihe  social  con- 
science of  America  has  come  alive. 

Business  i-.v.d  iL'.bor  leaders  liave  been  in 
the  lorefront  of  the  proerainmmg  for  social 
change:  witness  Plans  lor  Progress;  their 
equal  employment  opportunity  promotions; 
their  role  in  the  Urban  Coalition;  investment 
in  the  ghetto;  :iiid  the  recent  $1  billion  com- 
mitment bv  the  insurance  industry  lor  hous- 
ing prosrams  in  the  tlums.  Philanthropic 
foundations— the  fruits  of  corporate 
growth— have  aided  many  successful  tenant 
cooperatives  and  have  been  involved  in  both 
publicly-assisted  and  privately-financed  re- 
habilitation programs.  The  whole  New  Town 
phenomeno:*  of  planned  total  communities 
rather  than  tract  development  and  urban 
sprawl  has  been  made  possible— indeed,  was 
instigated  m  this  country  by  the  business 
community. 

To  a  large  measure,  this  corporate  and 
business  involvement  is  a  joint  etfort  with 
government.  The  Turnkey  Program  to  ex- 
pedite building  of  public  housing,  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion involving  business  leaders.  Small  Busi- 
ness loans  for  expansion  and  training  are  but 
a  few  examples.  And  the  Kennedy  and  Percy 
housing  bilLs  point  to  the  continuing  trend 
of  developing  business-government  partner- 
ships to  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  urban 

poor. 

The  number  of  legislative  proposals  and 
the  hours  of  hearings  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  impoverished  city  dweller 
would  be  Impossible  to  enumerate.  Similarly, 
the    Executive    Branch    has    determined    to 
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probe  the  causes  of  poverty  and  social  mal- 
luiiction  tlirough  numerous  Presidential 
commissions,  task  forces,  and  conferences. 

But  the  grand  total  of  funds  and  effort 
allocated  to  eradicate  poverty  from  this 
ric'iest  of  .ill  nations  has  .scarcely  scratched 
the  surface.  A  similar  examination  of  the 
national  expenditures  for  military  purposes 
and  highway  cnnsi  ruction  programs,  to  cite 
only  t\vo  liui.'-tration.';.  exposes  the  reluctance 
of  this  country  to  face  Us  mo.-^t  dancerous 
flomostic  problem  and  chart  practical  and 
workable  .solutions;  in  a  coordinated,  orga- 
iii/'-d.  and  cr.niprcliensive  manner. 

I'roftrcss  lias  been  Mvinied  ))y  the  fact  tliat 
this  unprecedented  public  .iiui  private  pro- 
lan.mming  to  onibat  .social  ills  has  been 
dif'use.  cniiiused.  piecemeal,  and  lacking  in 
under.st.uiding  or  acceptance  of  the  necessity 
for  a  coniprclieiisive  appro:ich  to  .social 
cliar.t,c  and  economic  relorm.  Without  any 
ovfrall  and  unified  direction,  these  efforts 
h:i\e  failed  even  to  recognize  tlie  contr.d 
issue  tiiat  allocation  of  the  nation's  economic 
resources  must  involve  every  segment  of  the 
l.'tal  ])f.pulatlon. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  little  has  been  accomplished  in  lifting 
the  burden  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment irom  the  backs  of  Negroes,  other 
minorities,  and  poor  whites  a-,  well.  A  recent 
.vludy  of  the  Bure.iu  of  Labor  SU'tistlcs  of  the 
US  'Department  of  L.»bor  Indicates  that  m 
ihe  Hough  area  of  c;evcland,  the  proportion 
of  poverty-stricken  families  increased  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965  from  31  to  39  per  cent; 
tlie  number  of  frmale-lieaded  hou.seholds  in- 
creased from  2Z  to  32  per  cent;  and  Uie 
median  f.imllv  income  declined  from  .S4..32 
to  $3.96G.  In  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
frmale-he.aded  houseliolds  increased  from  36 
to  39  per  cent,  and  deteriorated  housing 
ill  reused  from  14  to  21  per  cent.  In  the 
i.Iums  of  the  n.-itlon.  official  unemployment 
rates  (Which  ,'idmlttedly  do  not  reflect  the 
extent  of  Impoverishment)  were  as  high  as 
!t  :i  per  cent  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  3.5  per  cent. 

Moreover,  the  employment  figures  pre- 
sented earlier  in  this  report  make  it  clear 
thai  the  situ.nion  is  Isecoming  Increasingly 
critical  as  the  jotis  move  to  suburbia  and 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  are  restricted 
to  the  bounds  of  the  center  city. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  uncoordinated 
patchwork  programs  will  not  solve  any  prob- 
lem of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
ghetto  poverty  and  deprivation.  The  only 
rational  solution  lies  in  comprehensive 
planning  and  programming  which  takes  into 
account  an  of  the  economic,  social  :ind  po- 
litical factors  which  ailect  community  life: 
housing,  education,  training,  employment. 
health,  transportation,  cultural  amenities, 
economic  development,  .aid— above  all- 
human  dignity  and  freedom.  These  factors 
are  inextricably  linked;  they  are  not  alterna- 
tives to  one  another. 

.\Uhough  the  .sub-employment  problem  of 
the  minority  poor  stems  from  numerous 
interrelated  causes,  ihere  can  be  no  question 
that  lack  of  access  to  suitable  housing  is  a 
major  impediment  in  the  ghetto  resident's 
search  for  a  job.  Racial  discrimination  in  the 
general  housing  market  has  been  thoroughly 
documented  by  numerous  studies.  Similarly, 
the  existence  of  a  .severe  shortage  of  dwelling 
units,  particularly  modest-cost  rental  ac- 
commodations which  are  so  Important  for 
disadvantaged  famlUes.  is  a  fact  of  American 
life  Even  so.  the  housing  component  of  the 
urban  crisis  alone  calls  for  much  more  de- 
tailed investigation.  The  possibility  of  redi- 
recting Federal  subsidies  toward  aiding 
minority  groups  and  poor  people  in  general 
to  move  where  the  Jobs  are  calls  for  further 
examination. 

Many  unanswered  questions  have  arisen 
from  the  analysis  presented  In  this  report, 
and  some  of  these  are  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing pages.  NcDH  believes  that  answers  to  these 
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questions  can  provide  the  information  neces- 
sary for  practical  planning  direction  under 
which  public  and  private  dollars  .md  efforts 
could  be  expended  to  achieve  effective  :.nd 
lasting  ch.iiige 

While  the  questions  now  ral.=ed  Indicate  the 
need  lor  more  particularized  information 
about  specific  localities,  tliey  should  not  be 
recardPd  ;is  a  mandate  for  endless  study, 
nalher  they  should  be  viewed  as  a  mean>=  of 
estahllshin-T  minimum  standards  for  sound 
pl'uinln^  and  as  a  cuide  for  ..ctlon  by  every 
politician,  legl.slator.  planner,  bii.slnessmnn. 
comnnuiitv  leader  nnione-  who  is  seeking 
to  shape  liie  economic  destiny  of  our  metro- 
politan .;re;'.s. 

Gaps  111  basic  data 
•vViiiU  1-  Ui.>  rncial  brc:>kdown  of  the  sub- 
tirbin  labor  force'  Where  does  the  nonwhite 
labor  force  in  the  suburtjan  ring  live— ;tre 
M(  w  r :;clal  I'bptlos  l>eit>g  crt  ati-d  hi  suburbia'? 
Jobs  are  moving  out  to  the  buburbs  and 
sizeable  numijer.s  of  people,  primarily  while, 
are  moving  to  the  suburbs.  Who  is  Iillini; 
these  new  jobs')  That  is.  are  ihcy  sub.-Uin- 
lially  filled  by  the  old  work  lorce  who  moved 
ironi  the  center  city  Willi  the  firms,  or  by 
a  new  work  lorce  irom  v.-urlous  locations? 
Did  former  mlnorily-proup  emfiloyecs  lose 
jobs  in  the  move?  How  many  nonwhites 
moved  with  their  pl.tiits  to  new  suburban 
locations,  and  v.hat  was  their  experience  In 
finding  housing? 

To  what  joba  i  job  c!a.s.sific.ilionsl  do  white 
city  dwellers  commute  to  the  .suburbs  and  to 
what  Jobs  do  nonwhites  commute?  Tlie  an- 
swer would  lielp  clarify  the  first  questions 
pcsed  which  ask  who  .ire  fllling  Job  oppor- 
tunities  in   suburbia. 

What  can  be  said  ab<3Ut  the  room  for  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  specific  j-eoirraphic 
areas?  Whut  indu.^tnes  can  therefore  be 
assumed  most  likely  to  continue  movement 
from  the  center  city  to  the  suburbs?  -Which 
ones  could  be  persuaded  to  locate  or  relocate 
in  center  cities? 

What  is  the  specific  breakdown  of  manti- 
l.,cturlng  v/^.-:  v.-hich  are  office  jobs  and 
which  are  production  jobs?  A  determination 
of  this  breakdown  would  allow  for  a  decision 
on  planning  alternatives  looking  toward  em- 
ployment of  the  currently  unemployed. 

Does  the  emp'.avment  mcre.ise  m  contract 
construction  shown  in  T.-ible  8  represent  pri- 
marily residential  building,  or  does  it  repre- 
sent permanent  employment  resulting  trom  , 
lon-struction  of  new  industrial  and  business 
establishments?  The  same  type  of  analy.'^is 
should  he  made  for  other  msjor  indu.strlal 
cla.s.s:ftcations  which  would  help  determine 
the  ;)crsistence  <-i£  current  trends. 

wiiat  industries  .'ire  large  employers  piymr^ 
high  wages?  What  arc  the  general  skill  levels 
in  .such  industries?  Which  of  these  mdu.stncs 
are  m,-)vin£j  to  the  suburbs,  and  which  .\re 
feasible  to  develop  in  central  rtties? 

Certain  types  of  jobs  have  declined  In  ab- 
solute numbers  in  central  cities.  'Which  '.f 
there  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  in  the  same 
metropolitan  areas,  which  have  moved  n 
totally  new  repton.;  of  the  country,  and  which 
liave  been  completely  taken  c-ff  tlie  market? 
Charles  E.  Silberman.  in  The  myth!,  of  Aiito- 
mation  (Harpers  fi  Row.  1966».  suegests  that 
automation  is  not  as  critical  a  problem  in 
the  removal  of  Jobs  as  had  be?n  believed  The 
question  should  be  investigated  more  fully. 
Certainly  the  data  suggest  that  the  number 
of  manufacturing  jobs  in  metropolitan  ireas 
is  increasing.  What  are  the  skill  levels  of  the 
manuf?cturing  Jobs  which  are  increasing  m 
number? 

What  are  the  skill  levels  of  the  unemployed 
and  how  do  they  relate  to  the  skill  require- 
ments of  jobs  which  have  moved  to  or  been 
created  in  the  suburbs?  What  is  needed  to 
raise  skill  levels,  what  are  suitible  program 
alternatives? 

What  :ire  tn?  Job  vacancy  :tnd  turnover 
rates  by  industrial  dassiflcaUon.  n.^tlonwlde 
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and  within  spectflc  regions?  In  other  words, 
where  Is  the  most  sensible  place  to  emphasize 
economic  development,  and  In  what  types  of 
industries?  It  appears  from  Table  10  that 
because  many  of  these  Jobs  are  new  Jobs, 
there  should  be  continuing  room  for  new 
employment  opportunities. 

How  does  the  nonwhlte  percentage  of  the 
population  in  suburban  rings  correlate  with 
the  nonwhlte  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
and  ongoing  training  programs  In  these  out- 
lying areas?  Is  there  under-representation 
of  nonwhltes  which  should  be  corrected  im- 
mediately to  increase  competition  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  nonwhltes  already 
ll\'lng  in  suburbia? 

Why  do  the  manpower  training  figures 
shown  indicate  unresponsiveness  to  the  un- 
employment situation  among  nonwhltes? 
What  procedures  are  the  administrators  of 
the  programs  using  to  reach  the  unemployed 
and  potential  trainees;  is  the  problem  one 
of  poor  communication  to  the  potentially 
trainable? 

What  la  the  geographical  breakdown  of 
these  training  programs  by  city  and  stib- 
urban  ring  toi  each  metropolitan  area?  How 
many  trainees,  are  enrolled  in  On-the-Job 
training  programs  in  Job  classifications  which 
have  experienced  substantial  moves  to  the 
suburbs— for  instance,  in  manufacturing? 
.  Are  these  programs  talcing  place  primarily  in 
'  areas  where  Negroes  cannot  now  live?  Is  the 
disparity  in  nonwhlte  participation  in  OJT 
because  the  kinds  of  industries  which  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs  are  precisely  those 
most  suitable  to  OJT  programs? 

The  most  critical  factors  affecting  the  non- 
whlte employment  situation  in  newly-located 
suburban  Jobs— be  they  housing,  training,  or 
whatever— must  be  determined.  To  what  ex- 
tent is  a  shortage  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  proximate  to  available  jobs 
a  factor  in  current  unemployment?  If  hous- 
ing is  as  great  a  deterrent  to  employment 
opportunity  as  the  findings  of  this  prelimi- 
nary study  indicate,  what  can  be  the  role  of 
industry  as  well  as  government  and  labor  in 
initiating  action  to  remove  this  handicap? 

Is  there  available  and  adequate  transpor- 
tation for  commuting  from  the  ghetto  areas 
to  lobs  in  suburbia?  Is  commutation  a  feasi- 
ble long-range  alternative  to  housing  near 
Jobs,  or  merely  a  stop  gap? 

What  is  the  cost  of  bring.ng  Jobs  Into  the 
ghetto  compared  to  the  cost  of  providing 
housing  condiUons  so  that  minorities  can 
move  to  the  suburbs  to  fill  new  jobs  being 
created  there?  The  kind  of  cost  benefit  anal- 
ysis required  here  is  admittedly  complicated, 
but  nevertheless  must  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  valid  plan- 
ning and  programming  to  solve  the  current 
employment,  housing  dilemma. 

How  can  New  Town  development  be  used 
to  remove  the  disparity  between  job  loca- 
tion and  residential  location  of  the  real 
and  potential  minority-group  labor  force. 
What  has  been  the  role  of  corporate  enter- 
prise in  eliminating  this  disparity  through 
New  Towns?  , 

Finally,  what  are  the  economic  and  social 
implications  of  current  housing  employment 
trends,  vis-a-vis  the  central  city  and  the 
suburbs?  On  the  one  hand.  Model  Cities  and 
other  housing  and  commuiUty  development 
programs  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments focus  on  the  inner  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  industrv,  in  a  seemingly  irreversible 
pattern  of  decentralization,  takes  Jobs  to  the 
suburbs. 

Poverty  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  brutal 
aspects  of  the  ghetto  way  of  life,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  drains  on  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  the  nation.  The  process 
of  answering  the  above  questions  could  lead 
to  the  kind  of  reallsUc  planning  and  pro- 
gramming which  would  lift  the  burden  of 
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the   poverty   cycle    from    this   generation   of 
Americans  and  their  progeny  as  well. 

The  American  business  community  has  set 
the  pattern;  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  economic  growth,  sound  management 
practices,  and  the  .successful  solution  of 
problems  are  brought  about  by  decisions, 
plans  and  action  based  on  reliable  and  com- 
prehensive information.  Self  interest  alone 
demands  that  the  nation's  vafet  resources  be 
mobilized  to  tran.-'form  the  liability  of  de- 
prived millions  into  the  asset  of  productive 
citizens.  What  Is  required  is  the  will  to  wipe 
out  a  dangerous  disease  which  threatens  the 
very  foundations  of  our  national  life 
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A  Fight  You  Want  To  Win 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  as  it  singles  out  the  factor 
that  rests  most  heavily  on  farmers.  There 
is  a  remedial  recommendation  in  the  edi- 
torial that  correlates  the  direction  that 
many  of  us  have  and  intend  to  continue 
to  pursue.  This  appeared  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  the  Farm  Journal,  as  follows: 
A  FitiHT  You  W.\NT  To  Win 
\sk  any  farmer  whafs  troubing  him  these 
days,  and  hell  start  with,  or  soon  get  to,  his 
high  costs.  He  wonders  where  it  wiU  end.  _ 
Name  most  anvlhing  you  buy.  and  Ifs 
hieher  priced.  Besides  that,  farm  help  costs 
more  if  von  can  tiud  it.  Bills  .xre  getting 
bi"ger  for'anv  kind  of  services,  whether  per- 
formed by  doctors,  lawyers,  repairmen,  bar- 
bers, or  whoever.  Taxes  are  skyrocketing.  Yet 
lann  prices  arcnt  Improving  to  match  this 
upward  iniach  of  costs. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  the  prices  we 
pav  :is  farmers  have  gone  up  14';.  The 
prices  we  get  have  gone  up  only  5'  .  Your 
commodities  naight  not  have  done  that  well. 
\t  any  rate,  we're  like  the  fellow  in  the  mud 
who  took  one  step  and  slipped  back  two. 
Parity,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  prices  we 
get  compared  with  the  prices  we  pay,  hasn't 
been  so   low  since   the  depression. 

In  addition,  farmers  have  gone  nearly  $20 
billion  deeper  in  dept  in  the  last  six  years— 
wliich  is  an  alarming  Increase  of  74';.  In- 
terest pa\Tnents  alone  on  the  farm  debt  have 
Jumped  $1.2  billion,  while  rates  have  soared 
to  the  highest  level  in  a  generation. 

Most  evervone  else,  it  seems,  manages  to 
pass  along  his  rising  costs.  Labor  unions  have 
an  unbeatable  formula — if  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing sjoes  up,  they  strike  to  get  wages  to 
match  it.  As  the  industry  becomes  more  pro- 
ductive, the  unions  ask  for,  and  get  that. 
Businesses,  in  turn,  try  to  add  the  higher 
wages  into  the  price  of  the  goods  you  buy. 
What  do  farmers  do?  Since  they  can't,  as 
yet.  charge  more  for  what  they  raise,  they 
••adjust"— bv  getting  bigger,  by  spending 
more  on  production,  by  getting  more  efficient, 
and  bv  cutting  the  farm  income  pie  Into 
fewer  shces.  Still  they  aren't  keeping  up  with 
the  parade.  They're  beginning  to  feel  as 
frantic  as  a  squirrel  on  a  wheel;  The  harder 
they  run  to  stay  ahead,  the  harder  they 
have  to  run  to  keep  up. 

There's  one  thing  that  can  help  farmers 
right  now — this  year.  And  that's  for  Congress 
to  put  the  brakes  on  inflation.  This  could  be 
the  biggest  help  of  all. 

The  President  wants  to  spend  more  for  the 
"Great  Society"  and  a  war  half  way  around 
the  globe,  all  at  the  same  time.  And  -when 


the  President  spends  more,  you  pay — either 
in  taxes  of  through  Inflation. 

The  $10  billion  increase  In  the  President's 
budget  this  year  is  $50  more  spending  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child.  That's  on  top 
of  this  year's  budget  spending,  which  comes 
to  $880  per  person — which  you  and  your 
family  pay  in  our  own  direct  taxes,  or  in 
somebody  else's  taxes  hidden  in  the  cost  of 
things  you  buy. 

There's  one  hitch  in  that  arithmetic;  You 
aren't  paving  the  government  quite  that 
much.  Tlie  deficit  between  tax  intake  and 
projected  spending  this  year  will  run  around 
$20  billion.  It  might  be  more.  And  it  will  be 
every  bit  as  big  next  year  without  a  tax  rise. 
And  even  with  the  10';  tax  increase  that  the 
President  wants,  the  deficit  would  be  $8  bil- 
lion or  more. 

The  federal  government,  to  put  it  mildly, 
"is  running  a  little  short."  So  in  effect,  it's 
printing  the  money.  The  result;  inflation. 

Inflation,  when  reduced  to  its  effect  on  you 
and  me.  means  that  we  pay  higher  prices  for 
what  we  buy.  If  you  can  somehow  latch 
onto  more  income  during  inflation,  you  can 
stay  even  with  the  board  for  now.  That's 
why  labor  unions  and  businesses  are  reach- 
ing so  hard  for  higher  wages  and  prices.  In- 
flation is  the  main  culprit  running  up  your 
costs,  your  Interest  charges  and  yotu  taxes. 
That's  why  you  have  so  much  at  stake  in 
the  struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress over  spending.  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  iD.. 
Ark  ) .  the  able  fiscal  spokesman  of  the  House. 
says  that  his  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wont  approve  a  tax  increase  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  some  hard  cuts  in  his  budget,  not 
just  token  reductions. 

The  President  seems  just  as  determined  to 
go  ahead  and  spend— recklessly  throwing 
gasoline  on  the  inflation  fire  while  berating 
Congress  for  not  trying  to  beat  at  the  flames 
with  a  stick. 

With  flnancial  danger  lurking  at  every 
corner,  it's  time  for  fiscal  leadership  and 
responsibility.  The  economy  minded  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  led  by  Rep.  Mills,  need  every 
assurance  that  vou  back  them  in  this  fight. 
Tell  them  so.  Write  them.  It  can  do  a  world 
of  good,  and  vou'll  be  helping  yovu-self.  In 
fact  this  could'  be  the  most  important  thing 
you  do  today. 


The  Vietnam  War 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  newspaper,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  re- 
cently published  two  separate  editorials 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  commend  them 
to  Senators. 

The  first,  entitled  "Win  It  and  End 
It,"  dated  March  3,  discusses  a  .speech 
recently  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  my  good  friend,  Representative 
L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Mendel  Rivers  is  in 
a  position  to  know  as  much  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  any- 
one in  this  country.  In  a  passionate 
speech  he  warned  the  American  people 
and  appealed  to  Congress  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  to  stop  the  killing  in 
Vietnam  by  winning  the  war  decisively, 
swiftly,  and  finally.  The  editor  of  the 
State  brought  out  a  basic  truth  that  all 
should  remember:  that  before  any  of 
the  larger  philosophic  or  moral  ques- 
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tions  on  the  war  can  be  setUed,  the  war 
itself  must  be  stopped.  I  concur  in  this 
theory  and  urge  Senators  to  concentrate 
on  winning  the  war  and  ^  spend  less 
time  on  theorizing  and  philosophizing 
about  it.  We  owe  at  least  this  much  to 
our  fighting  men  there 

The  second  editorial,  entitled  War 
and  Politics."  dated  March  11,  is  f  timely 
warning  to  the  American  people  that  ine 
record  of  the  Communist  enemy  is  one 
of  fighting  and  negotiating  at  the  same 
time.  Frequently  the  Commiinists  con- 
sider a  battle  to  be  a  symbol,  and  they 
flght  it  for  effect  and  political  influence 
as  much  as  they  do  for  a  m"itary  victory^ 
In  this  editorial,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  launched  the  at- 
tack Dienbienphu  on  the  day  that  they 
had  been  assured  that  negotiations  could 
begin  The  editorial  pointedly  suggests 
that  Khe  Sanh  might  well  suffer  the 
same  treatment. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State.  Mar.  3. 
'  19681 

Win  It  and  End  It 
••It  is  time  someone  stood  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  told  the  America  people  some 
plain  hard  facts-and  that  is  what  I  am  go- 

'"l-he'Seaker   was  Rep.   L.   Mendel   Rivers. 
Last  week,  he  laid  it  on  the  line  to  the  Con- 

^"Probably  no  war  In  our  history  has  been 
more  poorlv  managed  .  .  .  than  the  conflict  in 
which  we  are  in%'olved  in  South  Vietnam 
and  our  allies-wlth  rare  and  heartwarming 
exceptions— show  little  concern  for  our  prob- 

^^"^Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  your  blood  boiled 
as  did'  mine  when  I  saw  the  Communist  pa- 
rade in  Le  Havre.  France,  on  television  last 
ni-ht-where  the  people  of  the  city  of  Le 
Havre  loaded  a  Russian  ship  with  supplies 
for  North  Vietnam.  »„„, 

"This  is  the  same  port  liberated  by  Amer- 
ican troops  25  vears  ago.  These  are  the  same 
people  Whom  toe  Commumsts  slaughtered 
in  Vietnam  a  short  decade  ago  at  Dien  Bien 

■^Ir  Chairman.  I  just  want  the  American 
people  to  never  forget  that  the  fountainhead 
of  ingratitude  lies  in  De  Gaulle's  France. 

Thin.  Rep.  Rivers  turned  to  the  matter  of 
a  possible  Westmoreland  dismissal. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
remove  General  Westmoreland  the  question 
is  whether  we  will  ever  start  listening  to 
General  Westmoreland  ... 

"I  think  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the 
strategy  for  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam^  re- 
flected the  advice  of  those  men  who  have 
led  this  nation  to  victory  In  other  wars-men 
who  have  earned  international  respect  for 
their  performance  in  battle  and  less  advice 
from  the  uninformed,  untried,  and  unproven 
invisible  civilians  hidden  in  warm  and  com- 
fortable foxholes  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  a  good  speech,  though  it  lasted  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Rep.  Rivers  evidently  was 
disturbed  by  films  he'd  seen  on  TV.  He  was 
disturbed  and  angry— as.  indeed,  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  are.  too.  He  appealed  to  ^he  Con- 
gress on  humanitarian  grounds;  The  k  Ing 
can  only  be  stopped  by  stopping  the  killing. 
Americans  hate  this  war:  then  let  Americana 
end  it— swiftly,  mercifully,  decisively,  and 
finally. 


Before  any  of  the  larger  philosophic  or' 
moral  questions  of  the  Vietnam  war  can  be 
settled,  the  war  itself  must  be  stopped.  The. 
North  Vietnamese,  and  the  National  Libera- . 
Uon  Front  In  the  South,  must  be  taught-the 
hard  way.  it  seems— that  the  world  Is  tired 
of  terror  and  bloodshed  and  filthy  crimes 
against  the  peasantry  of  South  Vietnam. 

•If  we  do  not  win  in  Vietnam."  says  Rep. 
Rivers,  "all  of  Asia  will  eventually  go  to  the 
Communists." 
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IFrom  the  Columbia    iS.C.l    State,  Mar.   11, 
1968) 
War  and  Pomtics 
Either  at  Hue  or  at  Khe  Sanh.  some  sort 
of  all-out  Communist  offensive  is  expected 
soon.  How  we  meet  it  may  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  the  war  (on  both 
sides)   thereafter. 

In  a  sense.  Khe  Sanh  has  become  a  symbol, 
and  a  mightv  important  one.  President  John- 
.son  recentlv  made  every  one  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  sav  In  writing  that  Khe  Sanh 
could  be  defended  successfully.  He  has  let  it 
be  known  in  strong  language  that  he  doesn  t 
want  another  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

A  senior  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  last 
week  "I  don't  rule  out  Khe  Sanh.  but  my 
impression  is  that  ithe  enemy)  has  more 
interest  in  Hue  than  Khe  Sanh  at  this  time. 
Whether  Hue  or  Khe  Sanh  is  hit.  however, 
won't  alter  the  meaning  of  North  Vietnamese 
General  Giap's  intention— which  is  to  launch 
a  Tong  Cong  Klch  la  General  Offensive  i. 

General  Giap,  according  to  a  Washington 
Report  of  the  American  Security  Council, 
isn't  a  classical  general  like  Westmoreland  or 
Navirre  He's  a  Marxist;  and.  "for  a  Marxist, 
says  Giap  himself,  "strategy  is.  above  all. 
politics." 

Giap  is  said  to  believe  that  domestic  and 
international  pressures  on  Washington  are 
building  inexorablv  in  favor  of  North  Viet- 
nam- that  inasmuch  as  the  1954  attack 
again.st  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  launched  the  day 
after  North  Vietnam  had  been  assured  that 
negotiations  could  start,  the  attack  against 
Khe  Sanh  (or  Hue)  can  begin  at  the  first 
signs  of  a  weakening  on  President  Johnson's 
part. 

French  General  Henri  Navarre  says  solemn- 
Iv  "Today  Giap  has  the  initiative  and  the 
sUuatlon  h.as  to  be  judged  in  relation  to  his 
intentions.  To  take  Khe  Sanh.  he  would  have 
to  u'^e  40.000  men  and  (be  prepared  to)  lose 
half  of  them.  But.  if  he  does  that,  and  the 
p<-,vchological  effect  is  to  make  the  Ameri- 
cans give  up  quickly,  he  will  have  won." 

Giap  believes  in  protracted  warfare;  some 
of  his  superiors  do  not.  In  any  case,  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  alreadv  been  protracted  over 
two  decades.  Bovs  on  both  sides  who  weren't 
even  born  when  it  began  are  fighting  in  it 

"  In  so  manv  wavs.  it  isn't  a  military  war  at 
all-  It's  a  political  war.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
General  Giap  and  President  Johnson  know 
this  The  onlv  ones  who  don't  know  it  are 
the  U.S.  servicemen,  and  large  segments  of 
the  American  public. 

Khe  Sanh  is  called  a  'symbol."  Battles  are 
fought  for  "effect." 

The  whole  sorrv  mess  stinks  of  blood,  while 
our  brave  GIs  at  Hue  and  Khe  Sanh  wait 
patiently  for  the  inevitable  attack. 

Whatever  happens,  we  say  this  has  been 
one  cheap  and  humiliating  way  to  fight  a 

■war.  ^     ,„    . 

■nie  sooner  politicians  stop  their  fusillade 
of  words  and  let  the  military  win  the  war.  the 
better  True,  as  James  Burnham  has  written 
in  the  current  National  Review,  the  Vietnam 
war  may  take  on  a  different  look  after  No- 
vember 5.  taut  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our 
nation's  leadership  that  such  a  comment 
could  be  made. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday,  March  18,  1968 
Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
author  and  columnist,  James  Jackson 
Kilpatrick,  has  prepared  a  special  study 
on  Aneola  and  Mozambique  which  I 
think  will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  fel- 
low colleaKues.  .   ^     f„i 

I  include  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  study  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
The  PoRTi-cvESE  Provinces;   a  Fi.ace  kor 

Piri.NtEB-S 

(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick) 
It  is  the  most  commonplace  of  obscrva- 
lions-everv  American  visitor  is  struck  by 
the  same  impression-- to  remark  that  south- 
ern Africa  is  peculiarly  "pioneer  country. 
Whatever  the  thought  may  lack  In  novelty, 
it  makes  up  m  striking  truth.  The  traveler 
who  attempts  to  learn  something  of  Rhodesia 
i,nd  South  Africa  finds  his  sense  of  the 
Great  West  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
■X  follow-up  visit  to  Angola  and  to  Mozam- 
bique. This  is  the  pood  and  inviting  land: 
it  is  the  hard  and  perilous  Land  as  well 

Doubtless  the  pioneer  parallels  ought  not 
to  be  pushed  too  far.  The  Ovimbundu.  Ba- 
koneo  and  Kimbundu  of  Angola,  for  one 
thing  arc  not  onlv  more  numerous  than 
the  Apaches,  Comanches  and  Sioux  of  Gen- 
eral Custer's  dav;  they  al.<;o  occupy  a  com- 
nletelv  different  position  iwlitlcally.  Portu- 
tjars  obiect  is  not  to  make  war  upon  the 
Chokwe'and  Cuanhama;  Portugal's  (,bject  is 
to  pet  tliem  into  school.  In  Mozambique,  the 
busv  bu.stunp  cities  of  Lourcnco  Marques 
and  Beira  have  reached  a  level  of  commerce 
■md  industrv  that  is  relatively  more  advanced 
than  Kans.as  Citv  and  .San  Francisco  in  the 
days  of  the  opening  of  the  American  West. 

Allowing  for  all  this,  the  pioneer  impres- 
.'■icn   persists.  To  flv   in   a  small   plane   over 
Angola  and  Mozambique  is  to  recapture  an 
impression   f  f   Wvomlng   and   Utah    as   they 
must  have  looked  more  than  a  century  aeo. 
Bevond  the  cities,  the  limitless  land  unrolls, 
vast    cmptv.  waiting    Tl-e  lumbering  prairie 
schooners  of  Kansas  have  yielded  to  lorries. 
Jeeps   Land  Rovers.  Piper  Cubs   The  isolated 
rancher  or  miner  is  not  wholly  isolated;   he 
is  linked  bv  radio  to  the  twentieth  century 
world  outside    New  power  lines,  ungainly  as 
giraffes,  march  in  .^Inple  file  acrass  the  hills. 
But  when  the  sun   goes  down,  the   bush  is 
Bible-black    Onlv  the  animals  move.  So  the 
American    mesa    country    must    have    been. 
v.-hen  men  tr.-iveled  bv  hor.^e  toward  unknown 
horizons.     The     Portuguese     provinces     are 
wakine  from  the  f leep  of  centuries  Economi- 
cally   they    have    jia.^sed    a    threshold    point; 
looking   ahead,    they   see   the   opening   door. 
An<'oIa  lies  unon  the  west  coast  of  southern 
Africa    a  land  of  481.000  square  miles,  twice 
the  size  of  Texas    A   recent  estimate  places 
the  population  at  5.200.000.  of  whom  250.000 
or  about  5  per  cent,  are  of  European  extrac- 
tion  The  Africans  are  almost  entirely  Bantu 
in  origin;   thev  are  divided  Into  nine  tribal 
irroupinEs  and  four  principal  dialects 

Aneola'E  hlstorv  dates  from  its  discovery 
in  1482  bv  the  Portuguese  explorer  Diepo 
Cao  The  land  then  was  loosely  ruled  by  the 
King  of  the  Congo  His  authority  soon  pas.=;ed 
to  Portuguese  hands,  and  except  for  a  few 
vears  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  when 
butch  invaders  took  control.  Portugal  has 
exercised  effective  sovereignty  over  Angola 
ever  since. 
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The  fact  has  contemporary  significanc'' 
With  so  long  a  history  behind  them,  the 
Portuguese  reject  the  notion  that  they  are 
Johnnles-come-lately  In  Africa.  They  cannot 
accept  the  view  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  Angola  is  a  mere  "colony" 
of  the  European  metropole  On  the  contrary, 
the  Portuguese  look  upon  the  African  prov- 
inces as  integral  parts  of  the  Portugxiese 
whole.  American  visitors  are  reminded  re- 
peatedly by  their  hosts  of  the  analogy  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  equally  remote  from  the 
mainland  American  Union.  In  the  years  be- 
fore the  two  territories  achieved  statehood. 
one  Is  asked,  would  the  United  States  have 
tolerated  International  Intervention  in  their 
domestic  administration?  Surely  we  would 
have  objected.  By  the  same  reasoning,  it  is 
urged.  Portugal  will  continue  to  maintain 
her  position  that  problems  of  the  African 
provinces  are  entirely  her  own  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  hence  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Portugal's  case  is  strengthened  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  multl-r.aclal,  or  non-racial  so- 
ciety that  has  developed  in  the  two  provinces. 
Unlike  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  Portugal 
shuns  radar  Classification  of  every  sort.  Tribal 
goverflmentsTiold  no  official  status  in  Angola 
and  are  recognized  only  for  political  courtesy 
In  Mozambique.  Voting  is  by  a  single  roll.  The 
expanding  system  of  public  education  is  com- 
pletely Integrated.  Persons  of  African  descent 
face  no  racial  impediments  In  property  own- 
ership or  in  labor.  Angola's  legislative  council 
Is  composed  of  34  members;  about  one-third 
of  them  are  Africans.  With  every  year  that 
passes,  the  number  of  Africans  in  the  civil 
service  increases.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
is  an  African:  so  is  the  director  o^  customs. 
Almost  half  of  all  public  employees,  includ- 
ing the  police,  are  African  or  mulatto.  Finally. 
It  Is  said,  through  generations  of  interracial 
marriage,  blood  lines  have  become  so  inter- 
mingled that  a  single  proper  noun  suffices: 
The  people  of  Angola  are  simply  "Portu- 
guese." 

The  objective  observer  must- be  forgiven  a 
few  reservations.  It  is  apparent,  especially  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  that  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  separates  the  indigenous 
black  from  the  Indigenous  or  immigrant  Eti- 
ropean.  Relatively  speaking,  only  a  handful 
of  blacks  occupy  positions  at  the  managerial 
level  In  government  or  commerce.  As  a  matter 
of  law,  segregation  does  not  exist:  socially 
and  economically,  it  is  a  p.ilpable  fact  of  life 
in  Angola. 

To  be  sure,  segregation  Is  a  palpable  fact 
of  Ufa  in  Westchester  County  as  well:  .\nd 
there  Is  this  to  be  said  of  the  Portuguese 
promise  to  achieve  a  genuinely  non-racial 
society  in  the  African  provinces,  that  a  pro- 
digious effort  is  being  made  to  pull  the 
Africans  up.  Over  the  past  three  years,  en- 
rollment in  Angola's  largely  African  techni- 
cal schools  has  Jumped  from  7,700  to  11.600. 
In  the  province  as  a  whole,  roughly  66  per 
cent  of  all  school-age  children  are  now  in 
school.  Angola's  Governor  General  Camillo 
de  Miranda  Rebocho  'Vaz  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  figure:  his  administration  is  seeking  earn- 
sstly  to  exp.xnd  the  enrollment  of  African 
pupils,  but  the  obstacles  are  immense. 

The  greatest  of  the  problems  is  rooted  in 
the  low  population  densities  of  the  rural 
areas.  In  many  remote  parts  of  Angola,  a 
hundred  square  miles  will  not  turn  up  a 
hundred  children  of  school  age.  Roads  in  such 
areas  are  little  more  than  trails.  The  prevail- 
ing tongue  IS  a  tribal  dialect.  How  are  these 
children  to  be  brought  together  for  classes? 
Where  are  teachers  to  be  found?  The  typical 
rural  African  family,  subsisting  in  a  mud  hut, 
h.io  had  little  motivation  for  learning  in  the 
past.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps 
greatly  to  Portugal's  credit  that  et^n  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  are  receiving  some 
education. 

"^By  general  agreement,  the  next  two  decades 
should  witness  swift  advancement  for   the 
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.Afrlc'in  people  of  .Viif^ola.  \  number  of  con- 
siderations support  this  optimistic  view. 

Political  forces  plainly  will  continue  to 
piL.'rh  the  Portuguese  goveriiment  in  the  di- 
rection of  internal  reforms.  "Independence" 
is  :he  tallsmanic  word;  the  UN's  General 
Assembly  demands  it  unceasingly;  neighbor- 
ing Zambia  and  the-  Congo  have  it,  Portugal 
is  determined  not  to  grant  independence  In 
either  Angola  or  Mozambique,  but  the  Sala- 
zar  government  sensibly  if  belatedly,  recog- 
nizes that  if  bloody  revolution  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, the  African  majority  inu.st  be  able  to  see 
a  satisfactory  way  of  life  In  continued  Portu- 
guese affi'.iatlon. 

Ironically,  the  several  terrorist  organlza- 
tion.s.  mistakenly  described  as  "nationalist" 
groups,  now  appear  to  iiave  aided  Portuguese 
efforts  to  maintain  the  provincial  status. 
Disturbances  In  Angola  began  in  1959  and 
came  to  an  appalling  climax  in  1961  with  the 
butchery  of  Europeans  along  300  miles  of 
Congolese  border.  But  the  terrorists  did  not 
kill  Europeans  only.  In  the  savage  rekindling 
of  ancient  tribal  animosities,  thousands  of 
Angola's  blacks  sutfered  also.  A  backlash 
process  set  in.  Prior  to  1961.  a  considerable 
sentiment  for  independence  existed  among 
blacks  and  whites  alike:  today,  one  is  told, 
tliat  sentiment  has  sharply  diminished.  The 
protective  presence  of  Portuguese  troops  ap- 
pears vastly  preferable  to  the  violent  raids 
of  Holden  Roberto's  guerrillas.  And  as  one 
unexpected  dividend,  the  recurring  threat  of 
terrorist  attacks  has  prompted  many  isolated 
African  compounds  to  resettle  in  safer,  larger 
communities  where  public  education  now  be- 
comes a  feasible  possibility. 

In  the  winter  of  1967-68.  the  terrorist  or- 
ganisations. sufTering  themselves  from  in- 
ternal dissension,  appeared  to  be  under  rea- 
sonable control.  The  principal  group,  the 
Union  of  the  Populations  of  Angola  (UPAi, 
is  thought  to  command  a  following  within 
Angola  of  not  more  Hian  10.000.  Under 
Roberto's  leadership,  the  organization  con- 
tinues to  operate  from  headquarters  in  Kin- 
shasa. Opposed  to  the  UPA  Is  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
I MPLA 1 .  headquartered  in  Brazzaville,  led  by 
Dr.  Angostinho  Neto.  The  MPLA  guerrillas, 
raiding  largely  from  Zambia,  are  excellently 
armed  and  trained  by  Russian  and  Cuban  re- 
sources. They  liave  created  local  disturbances 
in  southeast  Angola,  in  the  general  area  of 
Luso  and  Catombo.  and  have  harassed  the 
Benguelan  railway,  but  authorities  in  Luanda 
Ijelleves  the  raids  can  be  contained. 

To  counter  the  terrorist  attacks,  Portugal 
mainuiins  some  45.000  to  50.000  troops  in 
the  fleld,  augmented  by  up  to  2,000  mlUtla. 
A  Selective  .Service  system  is  in  full  operation. 
By  the  end  of  1967,  approximately  20,000 
Angolan  men,  without  regard  to  race,  had 
been  drafted  for  three-year  enlistment  peri- 
ods. Some  750  Portuguese  troops  have  been 
kilUed  in  action  in  Angola,  but  most  of  them 
died  in  the  1961  flghtlng.  Militarily,  the  out- 
look is  good. 

Economic  forces  also  are  playing  an  en- 
couraging role  in  Angola's  lutvire.  In  1968, 
two  additional  75,000-kilowatt  generators  -will 
be  installed  at  the  massive  Cambambwe 
power  plant  on  the  Cuanza  River  southeast 
of  Luanda.  Bvult  in  1962  at  a  cost  of  $43  mil- 
lion, the  hydroelectric  Installation  is  the 
pride  of  Angola.  As  demand  for  power  In- 
creuses.  the  dam  will  be  raised:  other  dams 
will  be  built  upstream;  the  prospect  is  for  an 
abundant  power  supply  over  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  the  end  of  1967,  negotiations  were 
\inderw,'.y  for  both  a  steel  mill  and  an  alumi- 
num processing  plant. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  foreign  capital, 
Angola  offers  a  number  of  incentives,  includ- 
ing a  program  of  tax  exemption  for  periods 
of  five  to  ten  years.  Technical  education  of 
a  labor  force  is  expanding  rapidly,  though  it 
is  freely  admitted  that  skilled  labor  Is  in 
short  supply.  The  generally  low  Income  level 
of  the  African  people  serves  to  restrict  the 
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domestic  consumer  market,  but  this  situa- 
tion Is  Improving.  Wage  rates  start  at  a  gov- 
ernment-fixed minimum  of  17'/2  escudos  per 
day  (about  55  cents);  major  employers  also 
must  provide  housing,  clothing,  medical 
care,  recreational  facilities,  and  other  bene- 
fits. This  system  of  benevolent  corporate 
paternalism,  under  strict  government  con- 
trol, appears  to  work  well. 

Angola's  principle  need,  as  described  by 
the  Governor  General,  Is  for  a  massive  in- 
flow of  capital  and  technical  skill,  "We  could 
take  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tech- 
nically trained  people,"  he  says,  "We  are  get- 
ting only  hundreds  and  hundreds."  The 
country  is  rich  in  copper,  manganese,  phos- 
phates, tungsten,  titanium,  and  diamonds; 
the  discovery  of  oil  in  northern  Cablnda  in 
1966,  now  under  development  by  Gulf,  has 
created  boom  conditions  there.  A  housing 
market  of  significant  proportions  is  in  pros- 
pect. Angola  is  the  third  largest  producer 
of  coffee  in  the  world.  Emigrant  farmers  and 
livestock  growers  are  offered  title  to  up  to 
60,000  acres  of  land  after  three  to  five  years 
of  successful  production. 

Modern-day  pioneers  who  may  wish  to 
tackle  Angola  will  find  life  in  the  back  coun- 
try hard  but  endurable,  and  potentially  re- 
warding. The  capital  city  of  Luanda  will  re- 
mind American  visitors  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah — arches,  verandas,  columns: 
houses  of  pale  green,  rose,  beige,  bright  blue; 
native  women,  standing  straight  as  6  o'clock, 
with  baskets  on  their  heads;  luxury  apart- 
ments only  a  few  blocks  from  thatch-and- 
mud  native  slums.  Air  service  is  complicated 
by  political  embargos  over  most  of  Africa,  taut 
good  jet  schedules  link  Luanda  with  Lisbon, 
Johannesburg,  Salisbury  and  Belra.  Costs  of 
living  are  moderately  high.  English  is  spoken 
as  a  nearly  universal  second  language.  Crime 
is  almost  tinknown. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  apply 
with  equal  effect  to  Mozambique,  on  Africa's 
southeastern  coast,  though  Mozambique  Is 
larger  in  population  (7,000.0001  and  smaller 
in  area  1303,000  square  miles)  than  her  sister 
province  of  Angola.  The  principal  cities  of 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Belra  are  more  so- 
phisticated than  Luanda  and  Benguela;  the 
pace  of  urban  living  is  faster;  the  second 
language  often  is  French;  and  Mozambique 
culturally  looks  more  to  the  Middle  East 
and  East  than  to  the  West. 

One  senses  In  Mozambique,  moreover,  a 
wider  range  of  both  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities than  one  finds  in  Angola.  Here 
everything  is  more  intense. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  European  (white) 
community  in  Mozambique  is  quite  small, 
numbering  no  more  than  145,000  in  all — 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  great 
btilk  of  the  population  Is  composed  of  Afri- 
can tribal  groups  of  Bantu  stock — the  Tsonga 
and  Changones  in  the  south,  the  Sena  and 
Mtnlca  in  the  center,  the  Macuas  across  the 
north,  the  savage  Makondes  along  the  Tan- 
zanian  border,  and  the  Nlanja  in  the  Lake 
Nyassa  area  bordering  Malawi.  Each  of  the 
major  tribes  has  retained  its  own  dialect  and 
basic  tribal  organization.  In  the  south,  a 
process  of  native  assimilation  moves  forward 
steadily;  here  the  South  African  gold  mines 
offer  a  source  of  contract  employment,  and 
the  industries  of  Lourenco  Marques  exert  a 
modernizing  influence.  In  the  north,  the 
situation  Is  quite  different.  In  the  vast  area 
beyond  Nampula.  between  the  Lurio  and 
Lugenda  rivers,  civilization  advances  slowly. 
This  is  wild  and  rugged  country.  Along  the 
coast,  from  Lumbo  to  Nacala  and  Porto 
Amelia,  the  shallow  opal  waters  give  back  the 
azure  sky.  Mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
coastal  plain,  rocky  archipelagos  in  a  sea  of 
brown  and  green.  Here  and  there,  cotton 
plantations  attract  a  force  of  native  labor. 
Few  Western  visitors  penetrate  into  Cabo 
Delgado.   Its    resources    await   another   day. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons — years  of  Indif- 
ference by  Portuguese  rulers,  absence  of  in- 
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dustrial  capital,  disunity  among  the  sharply 
separated  tribes,  difficulties  in  communica- 
tion—the social  and  economic  development 
of  Mozambique  has  proceeded  slowly.  Esti- 
mates vary  on  the  number  of  children  now 
receiving  schooling.  At  the  end  of  1967.  the 
figure  reportedly  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  600.000.  but  the  figure  is  deceptive.  Edu- 
cation Is  compulsory  only  through  the  lourth 
year,  and  the  compulsion  is  difficult  to  en- 
force. Fewer  than  12  per  cent  of  the  children 
go  past  this  primary  schooling,  and  most  of 
these  are  children  of  European  extraction. 
An  estimated  600 — one  out  of  a  thousand — 
go  on  to  higher  education. 

The  situation  is  not  wholly  bleak.  Each 
year  sees  a  substantial  jump  in  the  percent- 
age of  African  pupils  going  on  to  Industrial, 
commercial  and  liberal  arts  training.  More 
than  a  hundred  trade  schools  came  into  ex- 
istence between  1960  and  1966;  the  new 
lyceums  that  one  visits  in  Beira  and  Lou- 
renco Marques  are  attractively  designed  and 
apparently  well  administered,  but  they  are 
sorely  in  need  of  library  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities A  new  university  in  the  capital  offers 
limited  opportunities  in  higher  education. 
Medical  instruction  is  available,  but  the 
medical  school  attracts  lamentably  few  Afri- 
can students.  An  interesting  experiment  in 
education  by  radio,  intended  for  isolated 
communities  throughout  the  province,  is 
supplemented  by  mobile  teaching  "brigades  ' 
whose  object  is  to  raise  the  social  and  cul- 
tural levels  of  the  bush.  Plainly,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Economic  development  within  Mozam- 
bique compares  generally  with  conditions  in 
Angola.  The  province  needs  capital;  it  needs 
skilled  technicians;  it  offers  strong  incentives 
for  Western  managers  and  administrators 
possessed  of  the  pioneer  spirit.  Mozambique's 
mineral  resources,  chiefly  gold,  bauxite,  and 
tantalite,  scarcely  have  been  touched.  Tex- 
tile manufacturing  and  food  processing  offer 
attractive  opportunities.  Mozambique  does 
well  in  cotton  production;  since  1966.  the 
province  has  processed  its  own  large  output 
of  cashew  nuts;  and  though  cattle  raising 
is  handicapped  by  the  untamed  tsetse  fly,  the 
area  south  of  the  Limpopo  holds  a  rich  po- 
tential for  Uvestock.  Tourism  is  Increasing  in 
importance  as  an  economic  factor.  At  Goron- 
gosa.  Mozambique  maintains  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  game  preserves  in  the  world;  two 
thousand  miles  of  shore  line  offer  hundreds 
of  secluded  and  beautiful  beaches. 

Most  of  Mozambique's  Industrial  economy 
revolves  around  the  port  cities  of  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira.  Their  development  has 
been  handicapped  politically,  by  the  United 
Nations'  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia  and  by 
the  general  disfavor  manifested  within  the 
world  community  toward  Portugal's  poUcles 
In  Africa.  Belra  has  suffered  severely  under 
the  British  blockade  against  Bhodesian  com- 
merce. A  new  oil  pipeline,  connecting  Belra 
and  Salisbury,  is  kept  in  chains  under 
dramatic  lock  and  key.  The  port  of  Lourenco 
Marques  has  been  less  affected:  its  gross  com- 
merce rose  from  7.6  million  tons  in  1964  to 
an  estimated  11.5  million  tons  in  1967.  as 
new  trade  with  Swaziland  and  South  Africa 
replaced  losses  in  Rhodeslan  business.  For  a 
city  of  barely  200.000  population.  Lourenco 
Marques  boasts  remarkably  modern  port 
faciiitles,  especially  for  bulk  cargoes  of  sugar, 
chrome,  manganese,  copper  and  iron.  Settle- 
ment of  the  Rhodeslan  problem  would  benefit 
Mozambique  Immensely;  the  province 
reckons  Its  direct  loss,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sanctions,  at  nearly  $50  million  in  port 
traffic  and  rail  freight  through  1967.  With  a 
typical  Portuguese  combination  of  hope,  pes- 
simism and  wry  humor,  Portugal  has  sent 
the  United  Nations  a  deadpan  bill  in  this 
amount.  There  is  no  foreseeable  prospect  of 
the  U  JJ.'s  paying  tip. 

Problems  of  internal  security  continue  to 
trouble  the  province,  but  early  In  1968  these 
appeared  to  be  more  of  a  costly  and  danger- 
otis  nuisance  than  a  serious  threat  to 
Mozambique's    survival    within    the    Portu- 


guese arrangement.  Two  Insurgent  organiza- 
tions are  active,  but  again,  it  Is  a  mistake  to 
think  of  them  as  "nationalists"  or  "libera- 
tion forces"  or  "freedom  fighters."  The 
tribal  blacks  of  Mozambique,  by  and  large, 
have  no  more  identification  with  a  prospec- 
ti\c  nation  ol  Mozambique"  tiian  the  blacks 
of  Angola  have  a  national  identUicatlon  with 
their  western  province.  The  ostensible  pur- 
po.se  ol  the  insurgent  leaders  is  to  ■establish 
demncracv."  This  is  sham.  Their  firf-t  object 
IS  power:  their  second  is  booty. 

The     larger     of     the     two     tjroups     is     the 
Muzambiqup     Liberation     Front,     known     as 
PRELIMO.      headed      by      Western-educated 
Edouardo    Mondlane.    For    the    jinst    .several 
years,  the  organisation  has  l>ecn  headquar- 
tered In  Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania,  where  Dr. 
Mondlane  is  living  with  no  apparent  discom- 
fort   in    a    palatial    villa.    A    veteran    lellow- 
traveler.  the  onetime   in.structor  at  S>racu.se 
Uni\orsity  reportedly  is  drawing  .'.upport  Irom 
both  Pelplng  and  Moscow.  In  the  autumn  of 
1967.  Portuguese  f(jrcp.s  raptured  one  of  the 
PRELIMO     bands.     They     found     automatic 
rifles,   machine   guns   and    mortars   provided 
by  China,  and  exjjlo.sive  provided  by  Russia 
By  everv  indication.  FRELIMO  operates  with 
tlie  complete  support  of  the  Tanzanian  u'ov- 
ernment.  which  provides  trucks  for  the  ter- 
rorists and  a.sslsts  them  In  operating  training 
camps  alon?  the  500-mlle  border    For  man- 
power. Mondlane  relies  chiefly  upon  Makonde 
warriors,   who   traditionally    have   made   life 
miserable    for    their    tribal    neighbors.    The 
Makondes,  who  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
Zanzibar  revolution,  are   described   as  fierce 
fighters,   rough   and   hardy,   but   inclined   to 
internal  guarrels.  Not  all  of  them  are  willing 
to  stick  with  Lazaro  Kavandame,  their    'op- 
erational commander."  A  loose  alliance  be- 
tween   the    Makondes   and    the    less   warlike 
Nianjas  seemed  to  be  weakening  toward  the 
end  of  1967. 

Mondlane  publicly  has  claimed  domina- 
tion over  some  800.000  persons  living  in  the 
Niassa  and  Cabo  Delgado  districts.  The  claim 
Is  disputed  by  Portuguese  authororities  in 
Mozambique,  who  say  the  Makonde  terror- 
ists control  only  a  few  communities  in  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Mueda  plateau.  The 
Portuguese  estimate  FRELIMO  strength  :it 
3.500  guerrillas  Inside  Mozambique,  plus  an- 
other 2.500  in  training  in  Tanzania.  It  is  a 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  tie  down  a  large 
number  of  Portuguese  troops  (the  number  Is 
classified),  but  Portuguese  commanders  say 
the  situation  is  contained.  They  are  pressing 
a  campaign  to  win  support  from  the  tiny 
villages  that  freckle  the  high  plateau:  com- 
panies of  local  militia  are  being  recruited 
with  some  success.  At  the  end  of  1967.  some 
400  villages  were  thought  to  be  "loyal,  secure, 
and  pro-Portugal"  with  the  contested  area. 

A  smaller  terrorist  organization,  the  Mo- 
zambique Revolutionary  Committee  ( CORE- 
MO  i.  operates  out  of  headquarters  in  Lu- 
saka. Zambia,  with  the  manifest  sanction  of 
Zambia's  President  Kenneth  D.  Kuanda.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  COREMO:  it  was  established 
m  1965,  and  relies  for  its  principal  support 
upon  the  Chinese  Communists.  Toward  the 
end  of  1967.  its  activities  appeared  to  be 
slowly  increasing. 

Remnants  also  exist  of  still  a  third  rebel 
outfit,  the  Mozambique  African  National 
Union  iMANUI.  which  was  formed  In  1961 
by  a  group  of  Makonde  exiles  in  Kenya  under 
the  leadership  of  Matthew  Mlchlnjl  Mmale. 
From  1962  until  1964,  MANU  was  merged  with 
Mondlane's  FRELIMO:  then  the  merger 
broke  up  In  a  spate  of  accusations  that  Mont- 
lane  was  an  "American  stooge."  Still  other 
splinter  groups  acknowledge  the  leadership  of 
David  Mabunda,  Marcelinos  dos  Santos,  the 
Rev.  Uriah  Simango.  and  a  white  physician, 
Dr  Elder  Martins.  The  combinations  of  rebel 
affiliations.  It  is  said,  shift  with  the  political 
winds.  As  1968,  began,  none  of  the  winds 
seemed  likely  to  blow  up  an  immediate  gale. 
The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  despite 
some  huffing  and  puffing  in  October  of  1967. 


appeared  to  be  declining  as  an  effective  and 
influential  force  Meanwhile.  Malawi's  no- 
iu)nfen>e  president.  Dr.  H  K.  Banda,  was 
emerging  .is  a  major  force  for  peace  in  central 
Africa  Great  hope  was  held  that  his  friendly 
pragmalii-m  inighi  yet  produce  a  t  ilerable 
p.itiorii  of  co-existence  for  ull  of  Alrio  south 
of  Tanzania  and  the  Congo 

The  recurring  guerrilla  raids  along  the  dis- 
tant   borders    arouse    little    concern    in    the 
major  cities  of  both  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
The  residents  are  too  busy  adjusting  to  the 
swift    changes    that    urb.iulzallon — and    the 
UN's     persistent     [jressure — h.ive     brought 
ui)on    them     In    both    provinces,    hlgh-rl.se 
buildings    are    springing    up.    An    increasing 
pprcentage   of    the   Afnc;>n    people    abandon 
native  dress  iii  f.ivor  of  Western  clothing   At 
every  hand,  one  notices  the  spread  of  Amer- 
ican' ijroducls— Pepsi.    Seven-Up,    Coca-Cola. 
Orange    Crush:    Shell.    Mobil.    Gulf.    In    the 
newsstands,   a   comic   book   leads   the   young 
Portuguesc-Alrlcan    down    the    dime    novel 
tr.Lil:    liatviaii    Solic   u   Cinnc   Por}n>o'   One 
Hies  in  a  Piper  Comanche  over  .some  of  the 
most  primitive  land  on  earth,  and  the  plane 
radio    brings      Alexander's    Ragtime    Band." 
Commercial   wrestling  has  come  to  Luanda. 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu  plays  In  the  outdoor  cinema. 
BooksUills  offer  Truman  Capote.  John  O'Hara, 
Ian  Fleming.  The  streets  are  thick  with  traf- 
fic. The  airport  at  Beria  is  us  jammed  iis  La- 
Guardla  at  shuttle  time    Only  the  perva.slve 
presence    of    Portuguese    troops,    handsome 
young   devils   in   dark    berets,   suggests   that 
anything  might  be  amiss.   At  the  outskirts 
of  "the  principal  cities,  car-checks  go  on  by 
night  and  dav:  and  far  beyond  the  cities,  in 
the   plains,   the  hills,    the  high   plateaus,   in 
jungle  and  in  desert,  the  tribal  life  persists. 
Barely  half  a  mile  out  of  Luanda,  by  a  busy 
four-i;<ne  liichway.  a  monkey  ."its  in  a  bao- 
bab tree,  and  blinks  his  eyes  as  the  Mercedes 
roll  by. 

Back  in  Lisbon,  the  problems  of  the  emerg- 
ing provinces  increasingly  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  Portugal's  aging  premier  Antonio  Sal- 
azar.  During  the  course  of  an  exclusive  inter- 
view at  Estoril.  Dr.  Salazar  strongly  defended 
Portugal's  policies,  p.ast  and  present.  In  the 
gradual  development  of  the  African  prov- 
inces. One  question  was  intended  to  elicit  a 
progress  report  on  growth  of  the  "multi- 
racial" concept. 

"The  question  leaves  mc  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  believed  the  aim  of  achieving 
a  multi-racial  society  was  defined  only  a 
short  time  ago.  and  has  only  now  commenced 
to  be  put  Into  effect  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique This  view,  if  it  exists,  is  not  correct, 
.^s  defined  by  the  Constitution,  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  has  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered itself,  and  Is.  in  fact,  multi-racial.  Out 
of  the  discovery  of  new  lands  came  the  suc- 
rcs.~ivp  i.ef.'reciition  of  .i  national  whole. 
Whether  the  inhabitants,  where  there  were 
any.  were  black  or  red  or  yellow  was  not  of 
the  essence.  The  essential  was  that  the  na- 
tive populations  were  considered  equal  in 
status  with  the  European  subjects  of  Por- 
tugal. So  that  Angola  and  Mozambique  and 
Guinea  were  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, and  not  colonies  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury sense,  held  by  sovereign  power  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  'That  being  the  case,  the 
advancement  of  the  population  proceeds  in 
the  provinces  as  it  does  here,  the  only  dif- 
ferences being  those  which  may  result  from 
individual  capabilities  and  the  local  econ- 
omies." 

Dr.  Salazar  was  asked  about  UN  pressure 
upon  Portugal  He  responded  with  a  sweep- 
ing criticism  of  those  whom  he  described  as 
"believers    in    instant    civilization." 

"It  IS  a  fact."  he  said,  "that  the  United 
Nations  is  exerting  pressure  upon  us  In  re- 
spect to  the  political  evolution  to  be  pro- 
moted in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  And  It  Is 
not  only  the  Africans  of  color  and  origin  who 
exert  this  pressure:  it  Is  the  Asians;  and  it 
is  the  Westerners,  bound  to  conceptions  of 
their  own  history,  who  have  difficulty  in  un- 
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derstandlng  that  we  did  not  participate  with 
them  In  the  division  of  Africa  Into  colonial 
territories,  for  which  reason  we  are  not  obli- 
gated to  follow  their  example. 

"Western  Europe,  tired  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II,  and  finding  It  lippossible  to  resist 
pressure  exerted  upon  hpr,  successively 
granted  Independence  to  the  African  ter- 
ritories under  her  sovereignty.  This  she 
should  not  have  done — first,  because  there 
were  no  "nations'  constituted  there  wliich 
could  be  turned  Into  Independent  st.ites;  and 
second,  because  the  majority  of  them  lacked 
the  economic  resources  on  which  to  form  an 
administration  of  their  own.  No  heed  was 
paid  to  the  fact  that  there  had  not  yet  been 
formed  a  political.  admlnistrL-.tive  and  eco- 
nomic elite,  capable  of  managing  the  collec- 
tive Interest  of  which,  Incidentally,  in  most 
cases  not  the  slightest  awareness  existed. 

"Without  European  sovereignty,  without 
the  financial  means,  without  the  whites  who 
ran  the  administration  and  opened  and  man- 
aged undertakings,  stability  and  progress 
could  not  have  been  maintained.  This  should 
have  been  foreseen;  but  it  was  not;  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  so-called  independent 
states  of  Mrtca  have  retrogressed. 

"Ttie  Idear  has  gained  currency  that  the 
civilization  of  a  people  can  be  achieved 
through  a  process  of  development  to  which 
a  definite  and  short  period  of  time  can  be 
fixed.  This  fal:e  notion  forms  the  basis  of 
the  misconception  of  those  powers  whose  ex- 
perience should  have  warned  them  against 
committing  such  a  great  error.  The  idea  that 
an  aggregation  of  sometimes  hostile  tribes 
can  be  converted  into  a  duly  structured  na- 
tion, simply  by  spending  large  sums  of  money, 
is  also  partly  respKinsible  for  the  situation. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  we  of  Portugal  re- 
main Indifferent  to  the  attacks  of  the  United 
Nations,  unleashed  by  Africans  or  by  West- 
erners. We  would  remain  indifferent  to  them 
even  were  the  Portuguese  situation,  from 
the  sociological  or  political  viewpoint,  iden- 
tical In  Africa  to  the  position  of  the  colonial 
powers.  And  I  began  by  showing  that  it  is 
not." 

It  Is  porsible  to  credit  Dr.  Salazar's  sin- 
cerity absolutely,  and  still  to  make  the  point 
that  Portugal  has  not  been  wholly  "indiffer- 
ent" to  the  pressures  of  outside  opinion. 
Both  terrorist  raids  and  U.N.  resolutions 
manifestly  have  had  an  effect  upon  Por- 
tugal's relationship  with  her  Afr'can  prov- 
inces. More  than  four  and  a  half  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Portuguese  explorers 
and  missionaries  planted  flag  and  cross  ;n 
Africa.  For  the  most  part,  these  were  years 
of  the  slave  trade,  of  primitive  existence,  of 
colonial  administration,  of  political  apathy, 
of  economic  and  social  indifference. 

Now  comes  a  time  of  renaissance  for  Por- 
tugal's provinces — a  time  of  protected  labor, 
minimum  wages,  compulsory  schooling,  low- 
cost  housing,  medical  benefit.':,  new  roads 
and  hospitals  and  power  plants.  It  is  still 
Bible-black  by  night  in  Gorongosa,  and  the 
night  has  yet  a  time  to  run,  but  in  Portugal's 
policy  of  accelerated  gradualism  a  pale  and 
hopeful  light  now  rims  the  African  sky. 


A  Nuclear  Navy 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAJU3LINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  3  issue  of  the  State  newspaper,  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Nuclear  Navy."  It  Is  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  long  struggle  that 
the  more  defense -minded  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  with  the  present  ad- 
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ministration  to  construct  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  editor 
cites  the  manj'  adantages  for  a  crew  in 
a  nuclear-powered  vessel,  and  also  docu- 
ments the  advances  made  by  the  Soviets 
in  this  area. 

Wliile  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be 
foremost  in  all  present  thinking,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  modernization  of 
the  Navy  throush  nuclear  propulsion  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  in  our  future 
security  that  'A-e  can  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  NucLE.*R  Navy 

Underway  in  Washington  are  hearings  that 
x>um  be  a  decisive  round  in  the  long  battle 
over  a  nuclear-powered  Navy. 

South  Carolina's  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  Hoiuse  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  timed  this  investigation  perfectly  as 
Secret-ary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  leaves 
office. 

McNamara  and  his  cost-effectiveness  ideas 
drastically  slowed  the  development  of  a  con- 
sequential force  of  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships.  He  has  consistently  contended  that 
such  ships  are  too  costly  and  that  their 
obvious  advantages  over  conventionally  pow- 
ered ships  are  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
extra  cost. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  only  four 
nude  tr  surface  ships — the  carrier  Enter- 
prise, the  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  two  frig- 
ates. These  four  ships  have  sailed  11  million 
miles  without  reactor  trouble  requiring  the 
cancellation  of  a  mission.  In  addition,  the 
Navy  has  75  nuclear  submarines,  which,  with 
the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles,  are  a 
major  part   of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

These  ships  are  able  to  stay  at  sea  for 
montiis  and  require  only  Infrequent  port 
stops.  A  naval  vessel  in  port  is  a  sitting  duck; 
at  sea  it  is  a  mighty  weapon. 

Congress  h;is  appropriated  funds  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  surface  ships  but  only  one 
carrier,  the  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  is  under  con- 
struction. (It  will  cost  $544  million,  twice  as 
much  as  if  it  were  conventionally  powered.) 

Rivers  and  McNamara  have  had  many 
head-on  collisions;  this  running  battle  ranks 
with  the  best  of  them.  The  Armed  Services 
Committees  report  on  the  1968  bill  said: 
"If  the  reluctance  of  the  Secretary  to  accept 
nuclear  propulsion  is  not  overcome  shortly, 
the  prime  question  before  the  Congress  wiU 
become:  Can  the  appointed  Secretary  of  De- 
fense thwart  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress  to  provide  and  maln- 
ta.n  a  Navy?'  " 

Actually  McNamara  has  relented  somewhat 
ami  has  asUed  for  two  more  nuclear  carriers 
and  two  more  nuclear  escort  ships.  But  his 
penny-pinching  has  put  the  program  behind. 

All  of  this  haggling  has  come  at  a  time 
when  Russia  aas  been  building  up  its  naval 
strength  dramatically.  It  still  has  a  way  to  go 
to  surpass  the  mighty  American  fleet  in  total 
strength  but  it  is  gaining  fast. 

In  ju£t  10  years  it  built  a  modern  force 
of  19  cruisers.  170  destroyers,  missile  frigates 
and  escorts  and  560  motor  torpedo  boats.  It 
also  has  360  subs  (55  nuclear) .  compared  with 
155  for  the  VS.  But  it  has  almost  no  attack 
carriers  and  only  two  helicopter  carriers. 

The  So\let  Union  also  employes  its  vast 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets  and  its  numerous 
oceanographic  ships  for  naval  purposes. 

Russia  is  seeking  supply  ports  in  various 
parts  of  the  wurld  and  its  Navy  is  flexing 
its  muscles  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific 
and  other  areas. 

This  Russian  activity  is  ominous  and  bodes 
trouble  in  the  future.  America  cannot  aSord 
to  permit  its  Navy  to  flounder  and  fall  be- 
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hind.  Our  world  commitments  are  growing, 
not  getting  smaller. 

All  of  this  adds  Importance  and  urgency 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing?. 
They  should  provide  valuable  information 
for  new  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford. 

Although  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  fore- 
most in  his  mind  and  planning,  the  modern- 
ization of  the  American  Navy  throu^rh  nu- 
clear propulsion  must  be  given  high  priority 
There  are  places  in  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  government  to  save  money,  but  this 
is  not  one  of  them. 


Tenth  Congressional  District 
Qaestionnaire 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  2,  1968,  I  mailed 
approximately  93,500  IBM  card  ques- 
tionnaires to  registered  voters  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia.  Since 
most  addressing  plates  combined  the 
names  of  all  voters  in  each  family,  the 
questionnaire  covered  about  167,000 
people. 

I  have  now  received  23.685  completer! 
returns,  representing  24.3  percent  of 
those  mailed.  I  believe  all  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  truly  amazing 
response.  In  addition,  thousands  of  let- 
ters have  oome  from  constituents  with 
additional  comments  on  the  questions 
asked. 

Sending  questionnairep  is  one  of  the 
many  procedures  I  have  followed 
through  16  years  here  in  the  House,  in 
my  continuing  effort  to  know  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  northern  Virginia  con- 
cerning the  many  problems  with  which 
our  Nation  is  confronted.  The  responses 
not  only  help  me  better  represent  those  I 
serve  in  Congress,  but  also  give  the  voterc 
an  opportunity  to  think  the  problems 
through  for  themselves  and  finally  re- 
duce their  varied  opinions,  as  we  in 
Congress  must,  to  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote. 

The  results  of  my  1968  voter  family 
questionnaire,  as  of  March  9,  1968,  are 
as  follows: 

[Results  in  percent] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  ^netnam  War? 

Yes  32.3 

No 63.8 

No  response 3.9 

2.  In    North    Vietnam,     do     you    favor — 

Intensified  U.S.  air  attacks 64.9 

A  bombing  halt 15.3 

Maintaining     air     attacks     at     present 

level    13.4 

No  response 5.  9 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North 
Vietnam? 

Yes   20.2 

No 76.7 

No    response 3.  1 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are 
receiving  sufficient  information  from  the 
Government  on  vital  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  to  allow  them  to  vote  intelligently? 

Yes   25.  1 

No , 72.2 

No  response 2.  7 
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5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  pro- 
posed increase  in  taxes? 

Yes  3«^ 

\es   

No  response ^• 

G    Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on 

cl.imestic  programs  should  be  reduced? 

._-  66.3 
^es 5 

No 

No  response ■'■" 

7  Should  industries  which  in.stall  equip- 
ment to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be 
gnnited  tax  credits  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  offset  ^art  of  the  expense  involved? 

-.  „  60.  5 

^f    36.9 

No.  response  '■ 

8  Do  vou  favor  returning  a  percentage  of 
the- tax  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  and  local  governments  to 
be  used  as  thev  see  fit? 

Yes  5''^ 

C,^     40.0 

No  opinion ^^ 

9  Do  you  favor  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  svstem  and  allowing  voters  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

81    "> 

No 

No  response '^ " 

10    Do  you  favor  a  local  bond  issue  or  tax 
increase    to    extend    subway    connections    in 
vour  subtirb? 
Yes  ^3^ 

^ ::::::::: t" 

No  response •'■•' 

11.  In  dealing  with  civil  disorder,  do  you 

favor — 

Stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  "de- 
monstrators" by  police  and  the 
courts?    '^^^ 

More    programs    lor    Improvement    of 

slum  areas? ^"l- ° 

No  response '^•° 

12    Do   you   favor   compulsory   Integration 
of  housing  and  apartments  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? 
Yes  16" 

N?.::::::::: ^^ 

No  response 


The  49lh  Anniversary  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolay 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 
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wrong,  and  are  quick  to  develop  their 
own  sense  of  justice. 

In  their  haste,  and  because  they  arc 
young  they  often  become  disillusioned 
or  turn  to  other  than  lawful  means  to 
correct  what  they  consider  to  be  injus- 
tice. Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  these 
youn^'  people  receive  as  much  guidance 
as  possible  during  this  period  of  their 
lives. 

There  arc  many  youth  organizalions 
that  provide  our  younp  people  with 
healthy  activities,  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  tliat  is  known  fur  its  char- 
acter building  among  the  young  men  of 
the  Nation.  That  is  the  Order  of  DeMo- 
lav  It  is  littincc  that  a  special  tribute 
of"  recognition  be  paid  to  this  organiza- 
tion at  this  time,  for  this  week  tlie  Or- 
der of  DeMolay  i.s  celebrating;  its  49th 
anniversary. 

It  was  49  veais  aso.  on  March  18.  I9ia. 
that  28-vear-old  Frank  S.  Land,  a  man 
who  had  no  son.  gathered  nine  teenage 
boys  around  liim  in  his  office  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  dLscussed  the  founding  of  a 
new  organization  for  young  men— an 
organization  that  would  allow  them  to 
enjoy  the  fun  and  fellowship  of  a  fra- 
ternal group  advised  and  counseled  by 
adults  who  were  the  Masonic  leaders  of 
the  community. 

The  organization  was  named  for 
Jacques  DeMolay.  the  last  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  King  Phillip  of 
France  on  March  18.  1314.  as  a  martyr 
to  lovaltv  and  toleration. 

Today,  members  of  DeMolay  strive  to 
carry  on  the  fine  ideals  for  which  De- 
Molay t;ave  his  life— loyalty  and  service 
to  God  and  fellow  men. 

DeMolay  membership  is  open  to  any 
boy  of  good  character  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  21.  Although  DeMolay 
chapters  are  sponsored  only  by  Masonic 
bodies  or  individual  Masons,  it  is  not  nec- 
essai-y  that  a  boy  be  a  son  or  a  relative 
of  a  Mason  to  belong  to  DeMolay. 

Today,  there  are  over  2.500  active  De- 
Molay chapters  throughout  the  free 
world  and  nearly  3  million  young  men 
have  become  DeMolays  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization. 

The  youth  movement  is  governed  by  an 
International  Supreme  Council  com- 
posed of  over  200  outstanding  Masons 
located  around  the  world.  They  meet  in 
annual  session  to  review  the  progress  of 
the  Order. 

DeMolay 's  .slogan  is  "Building  Better 
Citizens."  Its  ritual  is  what  sets  the  orga- 
nization apart  from  other  youth  groups. 
The    ritual    was   written   in    1919   by 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  pj-ank  Marshall,  a  prominent  Mason  and 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  newspaper  man  in  Kansas  City.  It  has 
the  Order  of  DeMolay  by  the  late  Frank     ^^^^  termed  ageless,  and  is  divided  into 


S.  Land  of  Kansas  City. 

Earlier  this  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
contact  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
recommend  that  a  commemorative 
stamp  be  issued  in  1969  honoring  'Dad 
Land,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  such 
a  stamp  will  be  issued. 

Perhaps  the  most  marvelous  phenome- 
non in  our  Nation  today  is  our  young 
people.  This  modern  generation  is  more 
educated,  informed,  and  motivated  than 
any  generation  this  Nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced. They  are  constantly  searching 
and  probing  for  the  truth,  establishing 
their   own   social   values  of   right   and 


the  Initiatory  and  DeMolay  Degrees. 

The  Initiatory  Degree  is  one  of  solem- 
nity and  consecration,  during  which  the 
initiate  dedicates  himself  to  uphold  the 
precepts  of  respect  for  parents,  rever- 
ence, courtesy,  comradeship,  fidelity, 
cleanness,  and  patriotism. 

The  DeMolay  Degree  is  a  dramatic  and 
historic  portrayal  of  the  trials,  tortures, 
and  martyrdom  of  Jacques  DeMolay.  and 
teaches  a  lesson  in  fidelity  and  comrade- 
ship. 

As  the  officers  of  a  chapter,  young  men 
are  taught  responsibility  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  before 
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a  uroup  of  fellow  youths.  The  members 
run  their  own  meetines.  plan  their  own 
prosrams  and  carry  them  out.  Throui^h 
this  practical  application  ot  havinR  to 
a.ssume  the  responsibilities  of  lunning  a 
chapter,  the  yoiinii  men  become  .strong 
leadei-K  and  better  citizens. 

Althouuh  DeMola\  ritual  and  meetini-s 
are  greatly  revfiont,  the  organization 
does  not  advocate  any  i)aiticular  cieod. 
but  teaches  only  a  profound  laith  in  the 
one  livinf.'  and  true  God. 

Awards  are  uiven  to  individuals  for 
achievement.  Merit  medals  are  awarded 
for  distinction  in  civic  .sor\ice.  athletics, 
mu.sif.  dramatics.  relit;ion.  and  other 
lields.  Special  ke.vs  aic  t^iven  for  obtain- 
in"  so  inanv  new  members.  The  Decree 
of  Chevalier  is  the  his:hest  honor  an 
active  DeMolay  can  leceive.  It  is  earned 
by  oustanding  service  to  a  chapter  and 
to  Icllow  DeMolays. 

The  greatest  honor  in  DeMolay  is  the 
Lecion  of  Honor.  This  is  conferred  on 
Senior  DeMolays.  over  25.  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  their  community  and  their 
fellow  men. 

International  and  .lUiisdictional  mem- 
bership, ritual,  efficiency,  and  athletic 
competitions  are  held  for  the  chapters. 
Each  chapter  is  encouraged  to  have  a 
balanced  program  of  social  activities. 
Social  events,  like  all  other  DeMolay  ac- 
tivities, aie  attended  by  an  adult  adviser 
of  'he  chapter. 

Chapters  and  individual  DeMolays  are 
also  icquired  to  obser\e  certain  obliga- 
tory days  annually.  These  include  Devo- 
tional Day,  Patriots  Day,  DeMolay  Day 
of  Comfort.  Educational  Day.  Parrnls 
Day.  Frank  S.  Land  Memorial  Day,  and 
My  Government  Day. 

The  participation  of  DeMolay  chap- 
ters in  community  pro.iccts  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  is  .sometimes  carried  out  on 
an  international  basis.  Teenage  traffic 
safety  programs  have  been  especially 
successful.  These  involve  campaigns 
aimed  at  making  safe  drivers  of  all 
voung  people.  Such  efforts  have  rccenod 
"high  praise  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Other  projects  thai  ha\c  been  carried 
on  include  charitable  fund  drives,  blood 
donations,  civil  defcn.se.  anti-narcotics, 
and  distribution  of  safe-driving  pledges. 
Recently  DeMolay  marathons  in 
sports  fund  raising  and  civic  .service  ac- 
tivities have  captured  the  headlines  of 
many  community  iv  v.-spapers.  Mara- 
tlions  liave  proven  to  be  an  important 
part  of  many  chapters'  activities  j.ro- 
cram. 

Each  chapter  is  supervised  in  all  of 
its  functions  by  an  adult  advisory  coun- 
cil. One  man  is  designated  as  the  official 
•Chapter  Dad"  to  handle  the  supervision 
of  chapter  meetings  and  to  counsel  the 
members. 

Another  helping  har.d  for  most  chap- 
ters is  the  Mothers'  Club.  These  now 
number  over  1.900.  The  Mothers  Clubs 
primarily  help  the  members  raise  money 
for  their  activities,  and  they  usually  han- 
dle the  purchase  of  and  repair  chapter 
regalia. 

DeMolav  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  t'nc  home  or  church,  but  rather 
supplement  them.  The  organizations 
purpose  is  to  offer   the  young  men  ol 
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today:  first,  a  wholesome  occupation  for 
his  spare  time;  second,  worthwhile  as- 
sociates; third,  the  best  of  environment; 
and  fourth,  an  Interesting  and  complete 
program  of  all-around  youth  develop- 
ment. 

Truly  it  Is  doing  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice for  our  country  by  taking  the  youth 
of  today  and  helping  them  to  become 
more  responsible  citizens  for  tomorrow. 


Hoaston  Sapports  Onr  Seryicemen  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RivertoB,  Wye,  Newspaper  Comments  on 
the  Draft 


March  18,  1968 


.  HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  "sit-ins"  %i)d  like  demonstrations  pro- 
testing our  role  in  Vietnam,  little  press 
coverage  is  given  to  those  who  actively 
support  our  fighting  men  and  our  cause 
In  Vietnam.  I  want  to  sight  as  an  example 
one  such  Instance  in  my  district  which 
was  reported  In  a  few  lines  only  in  the 
press. 

Last  November,  the  employees  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  Regional  Office 
in  Houston  initiated  a  project  to  send 
gifts  to  the  brothers  and  sons  of  their 
coworkers  serving  in  Vietnam.  They  con- 
tacted one  of  the  regional  office  em- 
ployees, who  was  then  serving  his  second 
tour  of  voluntary  duty  in  the  VA's  Viet- 
nam Contact  Office,  for  suggestions  on 
what  to  send.  He  sent  the  information. 
together  with  a  request  to  broaden  the 
project  to  Include  as  many  men  as  possi- 
ble in  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment and  the  39th  Infantry  Division. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  em- 
ployees responded  was  overwhelming. 
They  seemed  to  feel  it  was  a  personal 
thing  between  them  and  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam.  Their  gifts  ranged  from 
socks  to  razors  to  tinned  sardines.  There 
were  over  300  pounds  collected  in  all.  A 
letter  from  the  employees  to  the  service- 
men said  simply: 

All  of  us  want  all  of  you  to  know  that  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  Job  you  are  doing  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
■when  we  can  serve  you  men  when  you  return 
to  civilian  life. 

A  report  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Mims,  manager  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Houston  Regional  Office, 
indicates  that  many  heartening  re- 
sponses have  been  received  from  the  serv- 
icemen. He  cited  one  in  particular  which 
read  in  part: 

Your  concern  for  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Porcea  Is  greatly 
appreciated  and  is  certainly  a  tremendous 
boost  to  their  morale.  This  is  Indicative  of 
the  kind  of  spirit  that  has  kept  and  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  country  strong  and  free. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Percy 
Mims  and  the  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Regional  Office  for  this 
splendid  project.  Such  demonstrations  of 
support  are  glowing  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  soundness  and  strength  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cen- 
tral question  facing  a  teenager  about  to 
leave  high  school  and  enter  college — or 
something  else — is  when  will  he  be  draft- 
ed and  under  what  conditions. 

The  student  editors  of  the  Riverton, 
Wyo.,  high  school  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  draft  and  the  war  which  necessitates 
it  at  the  current  high  level  and  con- 
cluded : 

The  blood  and  the  death  of  any  war  will 
seem  distant  to  those  who  have  no  personal 
contact  with  it.  But  as  seen  by  the  death  of 
former  Riverton  student  Gary  Poster.  It  can 
be  a  part  of  all  who  undertake  a  responsi- 
bility of  growing  up. 

The  editorial  appears  in  the  March  8 
Le  Voyageur.  the  Riverton  High  School 
newspaper  published  in  conjunction  with 
the  Riveiton  Ranger,  the  city's  daily 
newspaper  owned  and  edited  by  Roy  and 
Bob  Peck. 

The  student  journalists  reflect  with- 
out rancor  in  the  specter  of  the  draft 
and  the  increasing  commitment  of  Viet- 
nam. They  obsen-e  that  "with  this  in 
mind  the  aspect  of  college  takes  on  a 
different  look."  And  indeed  it  does. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I    include     that    the 
thoughtful    and    well-'written    editorial 
from  Le  Voyageur  in  tlie  Record. 
EaiTORL^LLY    Speaking 

In  less  than  a  year  the  hundred  and  one 
senior  boys  of  the  class  of  '68  will  probably 
be  Involved  in  one  of  the  biggest  decisions 
they  have  faced  in  their  lives.  Because  of 
the  recent  shake-ups  in  the  draft,  disband- 
ing both  graduate  student  deferments  and 
essential  Job  deferments,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  will  be  under  pres- 
sure from  military  leaders  in  the  U.S.  to 
issue  a  draft  call  ixi  the  early  part  of  this 
summer  to  reach  the  nineteen  year  old 
students. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  new  draft  call 
would  utilize  the  nineteen  year  olds  at  a 
rate  unequaled  since  World  War  II.  The  pres- 
ent system  calls  for  41,000  men  in  March  of 
this  ye.ir.  with  the  number  increasing  to 
48.000  in  April  which  includes  the  call  up  of 
4.000  Marines,  again  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II.  With  the  continued  Increase 
in  quotas,  the  new  system  on  graduate  and 
otherwise  nonessential  jobs  supposedly  fills 
the  call,  but  the  military  wants  younger  men 
than  the  25-27  bracket  of  the  above.  The 
logical  step  wotild  be  a  call  up  for  the  nine- 
teer.  year  old  "men  ".  If  a  new  draft  order 
were  issued  it  would  probably  affect  six 
former  students  of  RHS  a  month.  Six  of  the 
present  senior  class  would  go,  starting  in  the 
first  part  of  1969.  unless  they  were  doing 
satisfactory  work  In  college. 

With  this  In  mind  the  aspect  of  college 
takes  on  a  different  look.  Students  who 
weren't  doing  the  required  work  would  be 
under  increasing  demand  at  the  draft  board, 
and  the  military  would  be  looking  for  the 
non-college  student  with  even  greater  in- 
tensity. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  whether  right  or 
wrong  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  10,000  troops 
every  two  months,  and  the  military  life  Is 
not  an  anticipated  part  on  too  many  seniors 
life,  but  It  is  a  real  part.  In  all  probability, 
most  of  the  seniors  at  RHS  will  have  to  make 
the  choice  of  college,  working,  or  volunteer- 
ing. 


The  war  then.  Is  soon  to  be  a  very  real 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  aenlor«  at  RHS.  The 
blood  and  the  death  of  any  war  will  seem 
distant  to  those  who  have  no  personal  con- 
tact with  It.  But  as  seen  by  the  death  of 
former  Riverton  student  Gary  Poster,  It  can 
be  a  part  of  all  who  undertake  a  respon- 
sibility of  growing  up. 


Support  for  Our  Armed  Forces  ir> 
Vietnam 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 
Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mothers  of  the  Nation  have  a  vested 
interest  in  our  present  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam because  it  is  their  sons  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  there  for  freedom. 
But,  it  is  also  the  mothers  of  this  Na- 
tion that  know  what  freedom  means 
when  raising  a  child  and  assuring  his  fu- 
ture. I  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  mothers  across  the  country, 
who  though  they  decry  that  the  war  is 
necessary,  have  given  their  patriotic  sup- 
port to  this  Nation  and  its  endeavor  in 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  LeSaicherre,  of  Gonzalez, 
La.,  writes: 

I  am  writing  yoti  in  behalf  of  the  Gon- 
zalez Memorial  Ladles  Auxiliary  tx)  the  VPW. 
...  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  support  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Goveoiment  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Of  course  the  parents  and  loved 
ones  who  have  boys  or  relatives  fighting  are 
not  overwhelmed  because  there  is  such  a 
war.  but  they  do  realize  that  this  war  being 
fought  may  as  well  be  saving  our  country. 
In  such  events  you  can  never  tell  what  could 
happen  to  our  great  United  States. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Long,  president  of  the  Comer 
Jones  Auxiliary,  VFW.  Luray,  Va.,  writes: 

We  would  like  It  known  to  you  and  your 
committee  that  we  are  In  full  support  of  our 
United  States  Government's  decision  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  would  like  the  full  sup- 
port, by  every  means  available,  given  to  our 
fighting  men,  so  that  this  war  can  soon  close 
victoriously  and  our  men  return  to  their 
homes  and  families.  This  letter  comes  from 
a  membership  of  45  VFW  Auxiliary  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  grandmothers  of  Vet- 
erans who  are  most  concerned  about  the  at- 
titudes of  the  elected  representatives  In 
Washington  who  seem  to  be  weakening  In 
theif  efforts  toward  Vietnam.  May  they 
strengtnen  their  efforts  by  knowing  we  are 
all  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Marth  E.  Dyke,  department  p)-es- 
ident  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Ohio 
writes : 

As  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Ohio,  I  am  writing  to 
let  you  know  I  support  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  Vietnam. 

A  similar  letter  comes  from  Grace 
Schafer,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  support  the 
heads  of  ou*-  government  in  their  policies 
and  their  efforts  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Bruce  of  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  writes: 

My  husband  and  I  stand  behind  our  gov- 
ernment in  Its  decisions  and  commitments. 
I  am  against  dissenters,  draft  card  burners, 
peaceniks  and  draftdodgers.  President  John- 
son has  our  full  support.  God  bless  him." 


March  18,  1968 

A  Letter  of  Rebuttal  to  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmaiNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  8. 1968,  the  Honor- 
able ROBERT  F.  Kennedy  made  a  speech 
in  Chicago,  in  which  he  gave  his  assess- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

A  friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
John  K.  McLean,  has  provided  me  with  a 
copy  of  a  rather  lengthy  letter  he  wrote 
to  Senator  Kennedy  in  which  he  rebutted 
many  of  the  Senator's  comments  on 
J     Vietnam. 


In  an  effort  to  provide  Mr.  McLean 

with   the   widest   possible   forum   froni 

which  to  present  his  rebuttal,  I  insert 

the  entire  text  of  his  letter  at  this  point 

in  the  Record: 

Alexanpria.  Va. 

Hon.  RoSertP.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  I  have  Just  read 
the  excerpts  of  vour  Chicago  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 8th  published  in  the  New  York  ■nines. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  your 
deeply  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  which  I  find  unsupported  by 
factual  argument. 

1  You  state  that  the  Viet  Cong  attacks  on 
the  cities  have  demonstrated  that  no  part  or 
person  of  South  Vietnam  is  secure  from  their 
attacks.  This  is  unfortunately  true,  und  it  will 
continue  to  be  true  until  theee  vicious 
gangsters,  who  think  nothing  of  committing 
mass  murder  on  innocent  i>eople  who  want 
nothing  more  than  to  be  left  in  peace,  are 
taught  that  the  line  has  been  drawn  and 
their  depredations  will  not  be  tolerated.  If 
the  line  Is  not  drawn  and  this  Oriental  Mafia 
is  rewarded  by  being  handed  tne  reins  of 
power  In  Vietnam,  as  you  suggest,  not  only 
can  we  expect  to  see  a  tremendous  blood 
bath,  as  they  liquidate  all  their  past  and 
potential  opposition,  taut  we  can  expect  their 
imitators  in  other  countries  to  increase  the 
audacity  of  their  operations.  Thus  there  will 
be  many  countries,  perhaps  including  even 
the  United  States  itself,  of  which  you  wall 
be  able  to  say  that  no  person  is  safe  from  the 
depredations  of  these  unprincipled  but 
highly  disciplined  mobsters.  We  have  already 
seen  in  Newark  and  Detroit  what  can  be 
done  by  relatively  unplanned  and  unor- 
ganized guerrilla  activity  In  oui  own  cities. 
Imagine  what  can  be  accomplished  If  the 
admirers  of  the  Viet  Cong  ever  start  operat- 
ing here  in  the  same  way  they  operate  In 
Vietnam! 

2  You  find  it  Incredible  that  as  many  as 
20  000  out  of  an  attacking  force  could  have 
been  killed.  You  base  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  number  of  wounded  must  have  been 
double  the  number  killed.  In  one  of  the 
battles  I  participated  In  in  the  Pacific  In 
World  War  II  the  enemy  force  ntimbered 
about  23.000  and  as  I  recall  no  more  than 
1  800  survived  the  battle.  I  find  nothing 
incredible  about  a  ratio  of  fatalities  such 
as  that  claimed  In  the  attack  on  the  cities 
in  Vietnam.  The  attackers  were  essentially 
suicide  squads,  and  since  they  have  been  de- 
feated. It  Is  not  surprising  that  they  suffered 
a  high  ratio  of  fatalities. 

3  You  state  that  we  are  suffering  from  the 
Illusion  that  we  can  win  a  war  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  cannot  win  for  them- 
selves Having  been  Involved  in  the  Pacific 
campaigns  In  World  War  II.  I  find  this  rea- 
soning very  strange.  It  is  like  saying  that  It 
was  hopeless  for  us  to  try  to  liberate  the 
Philippines  because  that  was  something  the 


Filipinos  had  to  do  for  themselves.  The  fact 
is  that  we  liberated  the  Philippines— and 
a  great  deal  more  territory  besides — without 
any  substantial  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  much  of  that  territory. 
The  same  kind  of  defeatist  talk  was  heard 
at  times  during  the  Korean  War.  especially 
when  our  forces  were  pinned  down  within 
the  Pusnn  perimeter.  You  may  recall  that 
there  was  considerable  talk  at  that  time 
of  giving  up  and  withdrawing  from  Korea. 
General  MacArthur  was.  In  fact,  given  that 
option  bv  President  Truman.  He  wisely  chose 
to  persevere  and  .seek  a  victory.  No  doubt 
we  have  seen  our  share  of  military  reverses 
in  Vietnam,  but  .^m^rlcan  und  South  Viet- 
namepe  forces  h.ive  also  achieved  some  nota- 
ble victories.  Who  can  outlast  whom?  Would 
you  have  counseled  surrender  in  World  Wur 
il.  when  the  British  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat  at  Dunkirk.  Dieppe,  the  North  African 
desert .  Crete.  Sin^.ipore? 

4.  You  state  that  you  c;innot  expect  jieo- 
pie  to  risk  their  lives  and  endure  hardshi)) 
unless  they  have  a  stake  in  their  own  eo- 
cletv.  You'  sav.  "They  must  have  a  clear 
sense  of  ldent'lfir?.tlon  with  their  own  gov- 
ernment, a  belief  they  are  participating  in 
a  cause  worth  lighting  for."  You  Imply  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  so  motivated. 
I  am  not  familiar  w-lth  the  empirical  evi- 
dence on  which  you  base  your  bar-lc  premise. 
I  noted  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  an  .iccount  of  three  young  Viet  Cong 
found  dead  manacled  to  their  machine  gun. 
It  would  appear  that  their  masters  expected 
them  to  endure  hardship  and  death,  but 
they  seemed  t<3  have  had  some  doubts  that 
these  young  boys  would  do  all  that  was 
expected  of  them  unless  they  were  chained 
down.  One  would  think  that  an  army  that 
used  such  Inhuman  tactics  would  not  com- 
mand much  loyalty  from  tlie  men  in  the 
ranks  and  that  "they  would  all  desert  at  the 
first  opportunltv.  Since  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  is  it  possible  that  there  Is 
more  to  the  morale  and  psychology  of  the 
fighting  man  than  a  sense  of  Identlflcatlon 
With  his  own  government? 

The  fact  Is  that  throughout  history  men 
have  fought  bravely  and  to  the  death  for  gov- 
ernments in  which  they  had  no  stake  and 
causes  in  which  they  had  no  particular  in- 
terest. What  stake  did   the  men   who  made 
up  the  army  of  Henrv  V  have  in  the  outcome 
of    the   battle    of    Aglncotu-t?    I    don't   know 
whether  Henry  made  a  speech  like  the  one 
Shakespeare  puts  in  his  mouth,  but  certainly 
Shakespeare's  words  pive  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  one  of  the  kev  elements  in  military  psy- 
chology.  The   cause   worth   fighting  for   was 
the  catise  the  King  thought  worth  fighting 
for.  The  King  appealed  to  their  sense  of  hon- 
or, their  craving  to  be  a  part  of  a  glorious 
struggle,  knowing  that  whether  they  lived  or 
died,  succeeded  or  failed,  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  their  descendants  would  do  them 
honor.  I  think  you  are  being  excessively  In- 
tellectual when  you  asstime  that  every  sol- 
dier Is  also  a  political  scientist  who  carefully 
weighs  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  own 
government  as  he  decides  how  much  effort 
he   will   put   Into   the   b.^ttle.   During  World 
War  II.  I  interviewed  o.uite  a  few  Japanese 
prisoners.  I  don't  recall  ever  meeting  one  who 
gave  up  because  he  realized  that  Japan  was 
an  authoritarian  state  that  did  not  merit  his 
allegiance  and  that  things  would  be  better 
if    Japan    were   defeated   by   the   benevolent 
and  humanitarian  Americans.  The  Japanese 
morale  was  amazingly  high  even  when  they 
were   going   down    to   defeat.   We   discovered 
that  one  reason  they  tried  to  avoid   being 
taken  prisoner  was  that  they  had  been  thor- 
oughly  indoctrinated   with   the  notion   that 
we  would  torture  them.  This  suggests  that 
high  morale  may  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
belief   that  your   own   government  Is   great 
and  good  as  on  the  beUef  that  the  enemy  is 
Infinitely  worse.  Perhaps  the  VC  do  a  better 
Job  of  inculcating  fear  and  hatred  than  do 
the   South   Vietnamese.   I   understand   that 


prisoner  Interrogations  frequently  confirm 
that  the  VC  soldiers  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  surrender  would  mean  torture  and 
death. 

5.  You  suggest  that  the  recent  attacks  on 
the  cities  revealed  that  we  have  an  ally  in 
name  only.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  our 
Vietnamese  allies  performed  extremely  well 
in  these  attacks.  Certainly  the  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda that  was  broadcast  in  the  early  days 
of  the  attack  .suggest  ihat  they  thought  there 
were  going  to  be  mitss  defections  of  ARVN 
troops  I  understand  that  not  ;i«  much  as  a 
platoon  defected.  Why  then  denigrate  the 
performance   of   these  men? 

6.  You  siiv  that  it  is  an  illusion  to  think 
tliat  a  military  victory  is  In  the  interest  of 
either  us  or   the  Vietnamese.   You  say  it  is 
the  people  of  Vietnam  who  lire  the  greatest 
losers    in    this    continuing    battle.    However, 
you   uo   not    say    what   their   loss   will   be   if 
they    lo.se    tlie    battle   and    are   subjected    to 
thp'ganpster  rulr-  ol  Ho  Chi  Mlnh   You  spe.^k 
of  the  plight  of  the  refugees  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  compare  their  number  to  25  million 
Americans.  Wliat  about  tlie  million  refugees 
who    fled    from    Ho    Chi    Mlnh's    terror    and 
found  safety  in  the  South?  How  many  people 
would   have"  to  Jlee   the  South   if  the  gang- 
sters  were   to  take  over  ther^-2   million,  5 
million?  Where  would  they  go?  What  about 
picturing  20  million  Americans  seeking  des- 
perately to  nee  the  US.  to  salcty  in  C.mada 
or  Mexico,  cirrvinj;  with  them  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  their  backs?  That  is  an  even 
more    heartrending    thought    than    the    idea 
of    25    million    being    temporarily    displaced 
from    their   homes.   The   people   of   Vietnam 
will  indeed  be  the  losers  if  their  country  is 
turned  over  lo  tlie  gangsters  alter  so  much 
blood  has  been  spilled  to  stave  off  that  take- 
over. I  find  it  encouraging  that  despite  the 
Incessant   propaganda,   de.^plte   Uie   prospect 
that   the   U.S.   wnll   lose   heart   and  not   per- 
severe,  despite   the    war-weariness,   the   citi- 
zens of  South   Vietnam  have  shown  In  the 
early   davs    of    February    that   they   are   not 
willing  to   rally  around  the   Viet  Cong  and 
give  \ip  the  battle. 

7.  You  sav  that  it  Is  an  illusion  to  think 
that  our  interests  and  the  interest  of  Souih- 
cast  Asia  are  related  to  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam.  You  have  erected 
your  own  strawman  in  saying  that  this  is 
because  we  expect  to  build  a  Great  Society 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  don't  think  those  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  .Asia  have  any  Illu- 
sions on  that  score.  Our  objective  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  the  same  objective  we  had 
in  World  War  II  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  want  to  show  the  aggressor  that  we  mean 
to  draw  the  Une  beyond  which  he  cannot 
step  with  impunity.  We  think  it  Is  better 
to  draw  it  In  Vietnam  than  in  Thailand.  In- 
donesia or  the  Philippines,  just  as  we  think 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  drawn 
it  at  the  Rhlneland  m.stead  of  at  the  Polish 
Corridor  in  prewar  Europe. 

8.  Finally  you  see  no  prospect  that  we  can 
wear  away  oiir  enemy  in  Vietnam  or  destroy 
his  will  to  fight.  Lloyd  Mallan  recently  Inter- 
viewed a  dozen  top  military  figures  In  the 
US.  all  retired  and  free  to  speak  their 
minds.  He  found  that  all  thought  .that  the 
United  States  could  accomplish  what  you 
think  is  impossible.  Moreover,  they  thought 
that  It  would  take  a  maximum  of  six 
months.  These  generals  and  admirals  may 
all  be  wTong  and  you  may  be  right,  but 
somehow  the  judgment  of  the  military  gen- 
erals commands  a  little  more  respect  than 
the  judgment  of  an  ex-attorney  general. 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  see  our  enemy 
In  Vietnam  rather  differently  than  do  some 
of  us.  You  condemn  the  killing  by  General 
Loan  of  a  Viet  Cong  terrorist,  but  nowhere 
In  your  remarks,  as  printed  in  the  Times, 
do  you  express  the  least  horror  or  resent- 
meiit  of  The  hundreds  and  thousands  of  exe- 
cufons  perpetrated  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  their 
recent  attacks  on  the  cities.  Have  you  no 
tears  to  shed  for  the  children  of  the  mur- 
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dered  parents,  the  parents  of  the  murdered 
children,  for  the  American  missionaries 
brutally  massacred,  for  any  of  the  human 
beings  whose  lives  were  needlessly  snuffed 
out  of  deliberate  acts  of  terror?  How  can 
you  suggest  that  the  men  who  direct  this 
kind  of  "political"  activity  deserve  to  be 
dealt  with  across  the  negotiating  table  with 
the  object  of  giving  them  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  entire  population  of 
South  Vietnam?  You  are  a  man  of  great 
compassion,  but  where  is  your  compassion 
for  the  hapless  people  of  South  Vietnam  who 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  prison  wall  that 
now  surrounds  the  northern  part  of  their 
country  extended  all  the  way  to  the  south- 
ern coast?  Where  is  your  compassion  for  the 
people  of  Thailand  and  Laos,  who  will  have 
the  terrorists  knocking  at  their  doors  with 
greater  frequency  once  the  success  of  the 
tactics  Is  proven  In  Vietnam  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  themselves  t«  be  faithless 
allies  and  paper  tigers? 

If  that  were  to  happen,  we  would  truly 
be  a  country  withovit  allies,  and  we  would 
deserve  none 

Sincerely  yours. 

.    .  John   K    McLean. 


A  POW  Returns 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Januai-y 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  guest  of  the 
city  of  Wurzburg,  West  Germany,  and  its 
oberburgermeister.  Dr.  Helmuth  Zim- 
merer. 

It  was  just  23  years  ago  today— March 
18 — that  some  50  kriegsgefangene,  U.S. 
soldiers  captured  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  crouched  in  fear  in  the  basement 
of  an  old  stone  house  in  Wurzburg.  I  was 
one  of  those  prisoners. 

Overhead,  wave  after  wave  of  British 
bombers  roared,  dropping  their  payloads 
of  firebombs  and  butterfly  bombs  on  the 
beleaguered  city,  making  the  earth  trem- 
ble with  each  devastating  blast. 

Wurzburg,  which  is  located  on  the 
Main  River,  is  a  true  gingerbread  city  as 
seen  from  its  port  by  morning.  But  it 
was  85  percent  destroyed.  More  than  one 
out  of  every  five  of  its  100,000  citizens 
were  dead.  The  city  had  been  delivered 
a  crushing  blow  50  days  before  the  end 
of  the  war. 

War  is  aptly  described  as  hell  on  earth 
to  the  participants.  But  to  me  and  the 
other  prisoners  of  war  there — slave  la- 
borers to  the  National  Socialists  of  the 
Hitler  crowd — it  was  a  demoralizing  liv- 
ing death.  Yet,  while  marching  to  work, 
being  on  the  forced  job  and  moving  about 
the  old  city,  history  could  not  be  denied — 
even  to  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Surviving  the  bombing  was  the  majes- 
tic old  Marienburg  Castle,  which  stood 
high  on  the  hill  above  the  populated  val- 
ley and  the  river.  Seventeenth-century 
homes  and  the  church  spires  of  many 
cathedrals  dotted  the  hillside. 

Through  the  years,  since  my  escape  in 
early  1945  from  that  Nazi  POW  camp,  I 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  Wurz- 
burg. Did  it  ever  recover  from  that  heavy 
bombing  and  high  loss  of  life? 

Upon  my  return  there  back  in  January, 
I  found  a  city  that  had  been  rebuilt — 
clearing  away  almost  all  the  scars  of  one 
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of  the  most  terrific  bombing  raids  during 
the  war. 

Most  of  the  reminders  of  those  terrible 
days  of  World  War  II  were  gone— like  a 
destroyed  page  of  tlie  past. 

Still  standing  in  all  its  majesty,  as  a 
silent  witness  to  history,  was  Marienburg 
Castle,  and  the  morning  view  from  the 
port  allowed  me  once  again  to  look  upon 
the  gingerbread  liouses 

And  happily  for  me.  the  occasion  was 
a  much  different  o;i-  from  those  bkak 
day.  23  years  aso. 


March  IS,  1968 


Tvisgi'.  Fiancis  P.  Kowalczyk  and  His 
People 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF     .NEW    JEBSKY 

IX  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Msgr.  Francis  P.  Kowalczyk 
the  people  of  the  congressional  district 
wiiiclr  I  represent  irave  lost  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  servant  of  God,  and 
his  parishioners  have  lost  a  warm  and 
loving  pastor.  I  might  add  that  Mon- 
signor  Kowalczyk  was  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  mourn  him  personally. 

I  insert  an  article  from  the  Herald- 
News,  of  Pa.ssaic-Clifton.  N.J.,  of  March 
12,  1968.  which  was  written  by  Lester 
Plosia  and  captures  very  well  the  es- 
sence of  tins  great  man : 

Msgr.   Kow.\lczyk   and  His   People:    He  In- 
spired Immigrants  and  Their  Progeny  at 

Holy  Rosary 

P'.s.sAic  — The  big  ruddy  priest  sat  quietly 
unruffled  l)y  minor  earthly  quarrel. 

It  was  a  Thursday  afternoon  after  71  years 
in  Passiuc.  presiding  at  a  meeting  whose 
members  were  trying  to  breathe  new  life  into 
an  old  city. 

There  was  some  fuss  about  red  tape  in- 
volved in  tlie  downtown  lu-ban  renewal  proj- 
ect The  hearty  man  in  black  listened,  with- 
holding comment,  hoping  his  friends  would 
had  a  common  path. 

Something  in  the  discord  touched  a  deep 
well  ot  mirtli  in  the  priest.  He  glanced  down 
the  bare  table  at  the  reporter,  slouched  in  a 
chair  ne.xt  to  a  window  overlooking  Broad- 
way. 

cheerful  in  spirit 

Tlie  oceanic  sense  of  humanity  a  priest 
finds  raising  a  generation  of  immigrants  and 
their  children  burst  forth.  His  eyes  creased, 
humor  welled  into  his  face.  He  winked — a 
divine  mischievous  wink — the  wink  of  a 
young  boy  growing  up  on  the  Eastside  who, 
having  seen  it  .ill.  remains  cheerful  in  spirit. 

It  was  Msgr.  Francis  P.  Kowalcyzk's  last 
afternoon  on  earth,  a  blink  of  an  eyelash  be- 
fore his  time  He  was  to  die  getting  ready  for 
Mass  in  his  beloved  Holy  Rosary  parish  next 
to  the  river   the  next  morning. 

His  death  came  Friday  about  the  time  his 
personal  alarm  clock.  Holy  Rosary's  morning 
bells,  tolled  across  the  tenements  and  flats  of 
lower  Dundee  and  echoed  across  the  Passaic 
River  into  Garfield.  Ringing  over  their  chap- 
lain for  the  last  time,  the  bells  punctuated 
a  chapter  in  Passaic's  Eastside  which  began 
those  days  in  the  late  1890s  when  they  built 
the  'Wall  Street  Bridge,  a  time  when  Msgr. 
Kowalczyk   was  born. 

BOYHOOD  ON  EASTSIDE 

Raised  on  Fourth  Street,  his  life  walked 
a  ghostly  path  next  to  the  Polish  immigrant 
factory  workers  whose  children  and  grand- 


children are  now  spread  out  into  suburbs  of 
south  and  southwest  Bergen.  Clifton  and 
upper  Passaic  County. 

His  people  were  the  Eastern  Europeans 
who  huddled  In  the  tenements  and  two- 
family  homes  around  Pulaski  Park,  trod- 
dlng  to  the  textile,  rubber  and  paper  mills  on 
the  nearby  river  before  dawn  broke  each  day. 
Speaking  their  language,  he  came  out  of  St 
Joseph's  parish  school,  rooted  even  deejjer 
among  these  people.  He  found  his  niche  at 
Holy  Rosary,  the  new  church  by  the  river, 
from  llic  day  he  took  his  holy  orders. 

ERErXED  YOUTH  CENTER 

Opposite  the  church  and  rectory  on  Wall 
Street  stands  a  white  brick  parish  youth 
center,  built  in  1962  under  Msgr.  Kowalczyk's 
leadership.  It  represents  the  capstone  of  two- 
score  years  on  the  Eastside. 

■  A  poor  family's  son  could  become  a  priest 
then.  too.  "  recalls  a  neighbor  from  the  old 
days.  He  pauses,  recalling  a  little  thought 
in  his  own  mother's  heart,  a  thought,  that  he 
might  choose  the  cloth  like  the  Kowalczyk 
boy  next  door.  "Father  Kowalczyk  was  a  fine 
man." 

It  was  a  life  spent  in  the  streets  of  the 
poor,  making  calls,  furnishing  spiritual  sol- 
ace through  hard  times,  building  a  better 
people.  Over  1.500  of  them  called  to  pay  re- 
spects over  the  weekend.  They  were  still 
coming  In  yesterday  and  were  there  for  his 
funeral  at  10:30  this  morning. 


March  18,  1968 


American-Flag  Air  Carriers 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARY'LAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  am  very  concerned  with  the 
imbalance  caused  in  our  international 
travel  account  by  U.S.  residents  traveling 
aboard  foreign-flag  ships  and  planes 
much  more  often  than  overseas  residents 
travel  to  the  United  States  on  American 
carriers. 

Between  July  1966  and  June  1967  for 
instance,  gross  transportation  revenue 
eained  by  foreign-flag  carriers  from  U.S. 
residents  exceeded  that  earned  by  U.S. 
carriers  from  visitors  to  the  United 
States  by  $588  million — more  than  the 
$500  million  President  Johnson  is  seek- 
ing to  cut  from  the  Nation's  travel 
deficit. 

Obviously  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  could  be  vastly  improved  if 
more  American  residents  used  U.S. -flag 
air  carriers  and  ships. 

Recently  I  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Garmatz,  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  American  industry 
and  the  American  public  to  ship  and 
travel  on  American  ships.  This  resolution 
was  supported  by  all  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers in  the  House.  American-flag  air  car- 
riers were  not  included  because  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  has  no  juris- 
diction in  that  area.  However.  I  call  on 
the  House  to  amend  this  resolution,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  include  U.S. -flag  air 
carriers. 


I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will  act 
at  an  early  date  to  report  this  important 
resolution.  We  must  act  now. 


Freedom's   Challenge 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 
Mr,  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  annual  Wash- 
ington dinner  on  March  12.  Donald  S. 
Elfenbein,  a  junior  at  the  John  Harris 
High  School  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gave  Ins 
prize-winnins  speech  in  "The  Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest.  Young  Mr.  Elfen- 
bein's  superb  composition  and  his 
masterful  delivery  on  the  theme  "Free- 
dom's Challenge"  won  him  the  respect 
of  his  mature  and  admiring  audience. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  have 
called  me  following  his  excellent  pres- 
entation and  asked  whether  they  could 
have  a  copv  of  this  stirring  address.  The 
prize-winning  speech  is  herewith 
recorded : 


Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Donald  Elfenbein) 
A  crowd  of  eager  young  people  stand  on  a 
dock  waiting  to  board  the  barge  which  will 
carry  them  across  the  wide  river.  The  barge 
is  the  Ship  of  Life,  and  the  river  is  the 
Stream  of  Time.  In  his  story,  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  River,"  Somerset  Maugham  de- 
scribes all  the  baggage  stacked  on  the  dock, 
which  their  elders  insist  they  take  with 
them.  But  only  the  young  have  tickets,  and 
only  they  can  decide  what  baggage,  ■what 
values,  W'hat  Ideas  they  want  to  carry  into 
the  future,  'Were  I  waiting  on  that  dock,  I 
would  choose  to  take  my  freedom  as  an 
American  with  me  on  the  Ship  of  Life.  And 
I  know  that  if  someday  I  am  to  place  free- 
dom on  the  dock  for  my  children  to  take, 
then  I  must  guard  it  well— and  I  know  that 
to  prepare  myself  to  guard  my  freedom.  I 
must  now  take  with  me  a  strong  and  sincere 
love  of  freedom. 

■We  In  America,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must  also  face  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  heritage.  'We  cannot  permit  a 
tyrannical  foe  to  engulf  democarcy  anc  vio- 
lently destroy  the  rights  we  hold  sacrea.  Nor 
can  we.  in  unconcern,  permit  our  freedom 
to  be  gradually  diminished  from  within. 
Grave  tlireats  have  confronted  Amerlcaris 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  they 
wiU  confront  us  tomorrow.  But  by  meeting 
a  single  challenge  today,  v.-e  can  prepare  to 
meet  the  dangers.  aJid  to  assure  the  survival 
of  liberty.  This  single  challenge  is  for  each 
American,  and  especially  each  young  Ameri- 
can, to  treasure,  to  cherish,  ind  to  prize  his 
freedom  above  all. 

Because  we  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
so  much,  we  may  value  it  too  little.  Freedom 
is  all  we  have  ever  known,  .and  we  accept  it 
as  we  accept  the  air  we  breathe.  When  watch- 
ing a  civil  rights  demonstration,  do  we  re- 
flect on  our  freedom  to  assemble?  When 
wondering  whether  to  Join  Dad's  clothing 
business  or  help  lift  the  poor  out  of  the 
slums,  do  we  consider  that  the  choice  is 
ours?  Even  swinging  open  the  door  of  our 
church  or  closing  the  voting  booth  curtain 
behind  us.  do  we  ever  pause  to  appreciate 
our  heritage?  3ut  we  must  pause,  and  we 
must  reflect  ...  I  perhaps  as  I  face  the 
motionless  folds  of  our  flag  In  sUent  medita- 
tion at  the  start  of  each  school  day  .  .  .  you 
perhaps  now.  at  this  very  moment. 

Let  us  all  take  a  quiet  moment  to  Imagine 
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life  if  a  weekend  trip  to  New  York  were  for- 
bidden, or  the  reading  of  Mein  Kampf  illegal. 
or  an  irate  letter  to  our  congressman  impos- 
sible And  we  must  pause  now.  The  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  free 
will  be  too  late  if  it  comes  after  our  freedom 

is  lost. 

As  a  freedom-loving  young  American,  what 
can  I  do.  still  standing  on  the  dock,  still 
unable  to  defend  mv  freedom?  If  now  I  truly 
prize  mv  ircedom.  then  I  am  .-.trenpthenin?; 
it  bv  (leiendinc  the  iront  line  of  Indifference. 
But  the  love  of  libertv  that  I  have  today  will 
cross  the  river  with  me  and  will  drive  me  to 
guard  mv  liberty  tomorrow,  in  the  voting 
booth  i'ua  on  the  battlefield. 

If  then  I  truly  prize  my  freedom,  then 
eaferly  will  I  cast" my  Ijallct,  knowiiit:,  my  ob- 
ligation to  the  preservation  <'f  freedom.  If 
the".  I  truly  prize  mv  freedom,  then  willingly 
will  I  serve  in  time  of  crisis,  knowing  iny 
duty  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Geore-e  Washlngto^'.saw  no  need  to  caution 
h:.s  countrymen,  who  first  iought  and  died  lo 
win  Irecdo'm  and  then  lorged  a  system  to  pre- 
serve It  because  "the  love  of  liberty."  in  his 
words,  "was  tnterwcven  witli  every  ligament 
of  I  their)  hearts."  Is  this  love  of  liberty  in- 
terwoven with  every  ligament  of  our  hearts 
today?  If  it  is  not.  then  we  must  look  fear- 
fully to  the  future  and  prepare  to  see  our 
freedom  slowly  chipped  away,  if  not  sud- 
denly shattered— unless  we  can  accept  free- 
dom's challens-e  and  meet  it.  Tlie  genenaions 
of  Americans  before  mine,  who  fought  for 
Irecdom  in  Birmingham  and  in  Normandy 
have  laid  the  love  of  freedom  on  the  dock: 
now  we  must  take  it  with  us.  Only  after  I  and 
every  voung  American  realize  that  our  liberty 
cannot  survive  unless  we  cherish  it— only 
ilien  will  our  liberty  survive. 


G8R1 

I  am  mindful  that  .some  people  will 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  this  proaram 
in  such  a  tight  budget  year,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  to  other  and  far  more  ex- 
pensive programs  which  are  bein.a  newiy 
proposed  this  year.  In  the  1968  housing; 
bill,  for  example,  the  President  has  pro- 
po.<!e6  a  program  whereby  the  ix>or  would 
be  encouraged  to  seek  homeownership  by 
subsidies  which  would  reduce  their  mort- 
gage interest  rate  to  1  percent.  Clearly, 
if  we  can  reduce  the.se  rates  to  1  i>ercenf. 
we  certainly  can  afford  to  make  sure  that 
our  deserving  veterans  arc  able  to  obtain 
loans  at  6  percent. 


The  Stalled  Anticrime  Bill 


At  the  dinner.  I  sat  at  a  table  between 
his  father.  Mr.  Conrad  Elfenbein.  and 
the  bov's  high  school  principal.  Mr.  Paul 
Porter,  and  they  were  both  visibly  moved 
bv  the  outstanding  performance  of  this 
young  man.  Not  only  Han  isbui'g.  but  aLso 
the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
whjle  Nation  is  proud  of  this  remarkable 
composition  and  eloquent  deliverj'.  We 
congratulate  Donald  Elfenbein  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  at  a  time  in  our 
history  when  some  such  justifiable  patri- 
otism is  warranted. 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  GWe  Veteran* 
6-Percent  Home  Loans  Regardless  of 
Regular  Mort.^age  Interest  Rate 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TOEK 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  FH-JO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
program  whJch  will  assure  our  Nation's 
veterans  of  mortgage  loans  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  in  excess  of  6  percent. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  direct  loans  to  veterans  purchas- 
ing homes  in  metropolitan  areas  when 
the  Administrator  determines  that  pri- 
vate capital  is  not  generally  available. 
At  present,  such  loans  can  only  be  made 
in  rural  areas,  small  cities,  and  towns. 
The  interest  rate  on  such  direct  loans, 
as  provided  for  by  my  biU.  would  not 
exceed  6  percent.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  Federal  loan  would  be  made 
only  where  private  financing  is  not  avail- 
able at  6  percent. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
editorial  that,  despite  the  national  con- 
cern over  crime.  Congress  has  failed  to 
act  on  a  major  anticrime  bill:  the  pro- 
posed Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act. 

The  bill  is  one  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  die,  the  Sun  declared,  observing 
that  every  day  of  delay  increa.ses  the 
cost  we  pay  for  crime. 

I  endorse  the  Sun's  comments  and  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  its  entirety: 
I  From    the    San    Bernardino     (Calif  I     Sun. 
Fetmiary  20.  1968] 
That  Stalled  Anticiiime  Bill 
Despite  all  the  public  concern  over  crime. 
Congress  has  not  implemented   any  part  of 
the  maJoR  federal  proeram  proposed  by  the 
Pre-idents  Crime  Commission  one  year  ago. 
The  commission  was  a  blue-ribbon  panej 
which  undertook  a  searching  examination  of 
crime    submitting   a   340-page   study   which 
included  more  than  200  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  action  at  the  federal,  slate  and  local 
levels. 

The  report  has  had  considerable  impact 
across  the  nation,  even  though  Congress  has 
been  slow  to  act.  Prof.  James  Vorenberg  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  who  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  commission,  says  that  In  travels 
around  the  nation  he  found  the  report  ex- 
tensively used  bv  police  departments  and 
by  the  25  states  which  have  set  up  planning 
committees  to  outline  major  anticrime  pro- 
gram". 

The  Government  Printing  Office  .said  that 
as  of  Feb  2.  a  total  of  193.190  copies  of  the 
report  had  been  sold  with  heavy  buying  or- 
ders still  arriving  dally.  That  total  is  In  ac^- 
dltion  to  the  40.000  copies  the  commission 
gave  away  to  police  departments,  the  press 
and  other  Interested  persons. 

The  comml-ssion's  key  recommendation, 
calling  for  substantial  federal  aid  to  local 
police  departments.  Is  embodied  in  an  admin- 
istration bill  now  stalled  In  the  Senate  The 
bill  passed  the  House  last  August,  but  h.as 
since  been  boeged  down  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  members  are  wran- 
gling over  wiretapping  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  is  one  that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  The  need  to  update  the  quality  of 
scientific  equipment  for  the  police,  the  need 
for  better  trained  and  better  qualified  police 
PLTionnel  is  Impc-atlve. 

Every  day  that  tHe  Senate  delays  boosts 
the  amount  that  the  nation  pays  for  crime. 
Tlie  senators  should  get  on  with  the  Job. 
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Free  Market  for  Domestic  Gold  Indnstry 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


IN 


or  califobnia 
E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  which  gave 
the  State  of  California  its  nickname  of 
the  "Golden  State,"  I  am  tremendously 
pleased  by^he  ac  ion  taken  by  the  gold 
pool  nations  and  our  own  Treasury  De- 
partment this  weekend,  for  I  believe  that 
it  rights  a  wrong  which  has  been  en- 
forced for  more  than  three  decades. 

This  action  achieves  a  goal  for  which 
I  have  worked  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress more  than  9  years  ago.  for  it  estab- 
lishes a  free  market  for  the  domestic  gold 
industry  of  this  Nation.  It  does  this  by 
separating  gold  used  for  monetary  pur- 
poses from  that  which  is  consumed  by 
industry,' science,  commerce,  arts,  and 
crafts. 

As  a  result  of  this  weekend's  action, 
effective  immediately  the  U.S.  Treasury 
will  no  longer  sell  its  gold  stock  reserves 
to^teommercial  sources  for  these  purposes. 
V  Instead,  comjnercial  and  industrial  users 
-of  gold  will  purchase  this  commodity 
from  gold  refineries  at  whatever  price  the 
commercial  market  will  bear. 

This  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  as 
far  as  the  Nation  is  concerned  for  two 
reasons:  First  of  all,  domestic  com- 
mercial users  withdrew  from  the  Treas- 
ury last  year  $158,000,000  worth  of  gold 
which,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
downward  trend  of  the  Treasury  gold 
reserves.  Second,  the  action  to  separate 
monetary  gold  from  that  used  by  indus- 
try and  commerce,  in  effect  establishes 
a  free  market  for  domestic  gold  being 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  This  will 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  gold  mining 
industry  of  our  Nation  for  it  places  it  on 
the  same  footing  that  all  other 
minerals — and  I  might  say  all  other  com- 
modities— have  been  on  for  years. 

The  old  policy  of  tying  the  price  of  gold 
used  for  industry,  commerce,  science,  and 
arts,  to  the  arbitrarily  established  mone- 
tary figure  of  $35  an  ounce,  strangled 
our  domestic  gold  industry,  for  this  in- 
dustry could  not  in  any  way  hope  to  sur- 
vive when  shackled  with  prices  which 
were  established  in  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression 30-some  years  ago. 

None  of  us,  I  am  certain,  would  want 
to  try  to  exist  today  on  incomes  which 
had  been  fixed  since  the  late  1930's.  This 
is  what  the  Federal  government  has  been 
asking  the  gold  industry  to  do.  This  gross 
injustice  I  have  been  fighting  for  many 
years.  And  this  is  what  I  believe  is  cor- 
rected as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  this 
weekend  to  let  industrial  and  commercial 
gold  sales  seek  their  own  dollar  ^level  on 
the  free  and  open  market. 

The  importance  of  this  to  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Second  Congressional 
District  is  readily  shown,  for  gold  is  Cali- 
fornia's best  known  metallic  mineral 
commodity.  Since  1848  the  State  has  been 
the  source  of  more  than  106  million  fine 
ounces  valued  at  more  than  $2.4  billion, 
at  the  prices  In  effect  when  the  gold  was 
mined,  making  it  the  most  productive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

State  in  the  Nation.  Even  at  the  present 
price  of  $35  per  ounce,  the  total  output 
would  be  valued  at  more  than  $3.7  billion. 
Gold  mining  was  a  major  industry  in  the 
State  for  nearly  a  century.  In  1940.  Cali- 
fornia's gold  mines  yielded  more  than  $50 
million  and  employed  nearly  14.000  men. 
In  1965  the  output  was  only  $2,170,000, 
and  the  industry  employed  less  than  100 
men.  Although  world  gold  production  has 
reached  annual  alltime  highs  in  recent 
years.  U.S.  production,  especially  that  of 
California,  has  diminished  greatly.  This 
diminishing  trend  is  attributable  mainly 
to  greatly  inciea.sed  costs  coupled  with  a 
fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce  established 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  1934. 

It,  of  course,  is  impossible  at  this  point 
to  estimate  the  economic  impact  of  the 
establishment  of  a  free  market  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  gold  because  no  one 
can  foresee  the  price  levels  that  the  gold 
will  reach  when  operating  in  a  free  trade. 
However.  I  feel  that  the  actions  which  we 
consider  here  today  are  momentous  be- 
cause they  remove  from  this  industry  the 
chains  of  arbitrary,  unrealistic  Govern- 
ment regulations.  The  gold  mining  in- 
dustry now  has  the  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  years  to  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet. 


March  18,  1968 


Those  Who  Would  Have  Us  Get  Out  of 
Vietnam  Are  Thinking  Only  of  Today 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  1968,  there  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  very  learned  and  distinguished 
Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Shubow  of  Temple  B'nai 
Moshe  in  Boston.  Mass.  Rabbi  Shubow's 
letter  to  the  editor  is  timely  and  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Rabbi  Shu- 
bow's article  to  the  Members  of  the 
House : 

Those   Who   Would   Have   Us   Get   Out   of 
Vietnam  Are  Thinking  Only  of  Today 

Per  several  years  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  American  people  have  been  gradually 
drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quicksands 
of  a  mortal  struggle  with  a  ruthless,  godless. 
fanatical  foe  in  Vietnam  which  has  indeed 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  our  own  gallant  heroes. 

It  is  very  easy  now  for  the  post  eventum 
wiseacres  among  us  to  shout:  "I  told  you  so, 
we  should  never  have  been  there  in  the  first 
place."  Apparently  these  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing distinguished  and  learned  professors  of 
economics,  of  political  science  and  of  the  law. 
are  eager  to  counsel  President  Johnson  to 
get  out  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  because 
the  going  is  very  tough  and  because  the 
enemy  repudiates  all  honest  efforts  at  peace, 
and  because  we  have  no  reason  to  be  there 
in  the  first  place. 

These  advisers  apparently  think  only  of 
today:  they  have  no  regard  for  the  morrow; 
they  refuse  to  realize  why  America  has 
chosen  to  be  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  risk 
life,  limb  and  vast  fortunes  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  contain  Communism. 

Some  suggest  that  we  should  have  left  the 
Asiatics  to  their  own  devices,  for  in  the  long 


run  communism  would  rot  and  all  its  follow- 
ers would  corrode  with  it  and  would  even- 
tually come  begging  for  help,  food  and  pro- 
tection from  the  Western  world.  There  may 
be  a  modicum  of  truth  In  this  approach.  Our 
generation  might  have  been  spared  for  a  few 
years  the  ominous  days  of  an  inevitable 
future 

But  when  the  next  generation  or  the  next 
decade  would  inevitably  be  confronted  by  a 
fanatical  horde  of  oriental  Communists  to 
whom  life  is  cheap,  human  values  non-ex- 
istent, the  moral  law  without  validity,  faith 
in  a  God  of  Justice  and  Righteousness  a  mere 
fantasy  and  conspiracy,  as  the  Communists 
have  preached  and  written,  when  such  a  time 
might  come  for  a  final  showdown  as  to  whom 
belongs  the  earth,  the  West  might  be  much 
weaker,  more  fretful  and  because  of  self- 
indulgence,  possibly  deprived  of  the  neces- 
sary strength  of  character,  faith  in  our  own 
civilization  and  in  our  own  love  of  country, 
so  that  life  a  self-indulgent  Carthage,  we 
might  readily  collapse  before  a  mighty  Rome. 

It  is  horrifying  and  incredible  to  hear  the 
illustrious  Prof.  Galbralth  pronounce  in  ad- 
vance the  death  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  "within  a  few  weeks."  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  the  flight  into  the  Jungle  and  into  the 
woods  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population  in  order  to  join  the 
Vletcong.  I  hazard  to  state  that  the  very  re- 
verse is  happening  and  will  happen;  even  the 
lukewarm  South  Vietnamese  have  had  a  real 
taste  of  the  ferocity  and  fury  that  they  can 
expect  from  the  Vletcong. 

We  will  and  we  must  Inevitably  triumph 
against  the  Communist  conspirators  whose 
bidding  the  North  Vietnamese  are  now  doing 
and  we  will  overcome  those  elements  in 
American  life  that  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a 
mortal  enemy  that  seeks  to  destroy  President 
Johnson  and  to  demoralize  our  people.  I  can 
forsee  a  great  inevitable  victory  for  the  Ma- 
rines and  the  G.I.'s  if  only  we  stand  by  them 
and  do  not  snipe  at  them  from  the  rear  and 
do  not  stab  them  in  the  back. 

I  prefer  to  follow  the  advice  of  Prof.  I.  Mil- 
ton Sacks,  a  specialist  in  Vietnam  matters, 
because  he  has  an  abiding  sympathy  for 
President  Johnson  and  his  administration 
and  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  those  who  seek 
to  embarrass  the  President,  to  ridicule  our 
government,  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  in  the  gifted  generals  who  help  the 
President  guide  his  policy.  He  predicts  cor- 
rectly that  there  is  no  other  course  of  action 
posible  for  America  and  its  allies  but  to 
finish  the  task  to  which  it  has  put  its  hand 
with  honor,  with  grace,  with  readiness  for 
self-sacrifice  and  thus  avert  the  Inevitable 
greater  calamity  that  may  face  the  world  in 
our   nuclear   age. 

Prof.  Galbraith  suggests  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing; this  is  ludicrous  for  we  saw  what  hap- 
pened when  hostilities  were  halted  to  help 
Jsher  in  the  Year  of  the  Monkey.  Prof.  Gal- 
braith suggests  "the  most  dignified  exit  pos- 
sible." We  thank  God  he  does  not  suggest 
a  cowardly  retreat  and  immediate  flight  from 
our  sworn  responsibility.  There  is  only  one 
way,  the  way  of  honor,  courage,  zeal — yes 
fanaticism — and  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  save  Vietnam  and  the 
freedom  of  the  world. 


The  "Pueblo"— How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
56th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


March  IS,  1068 

Needed:  Counsel  for  the  Victims 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Barron's 
Weekly  for  March  4  carries  a  most  in- 
formative and  enlightening  article  on  the 
use  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  handcuff  .so- 
ciety from  controlling  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. ^         , 

Looks  like  the  simplest  answer  to  safe 
streets  and  crime  control  is  not  more 
taxes  but  merely  to  cut  off  the  GEO  crime 
subsidies. 

I  include  the  Barron's  article  by  Shir- 
ley Scheibla  as  follows: 
Counsel    for    the    Offense:    OEOs    Legal 

Services    Program    Undermines    Law    and 

Order 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla l 

"We  either  make  the  law  and  the  legal 
svstem  work  fairly  for  poor  people— and 
make  them  believe  it  does— or  our  cities  will 
be  burned  down  from  the  fires  ignited  by  a 
•brooding  sense  of  injustice.'  "  >Earl  Johnso7i. 
Jr..  Director.  Legal  Services  Program.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.) 

Washington.— In  suits  financed  by  the 
War  on  Poverty,  lawyers  for  the  "poor"  have 
sought  to  persuade  U.S.  district  courts  In 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  to  appoint  federal 
receivers  to  run  the  local  police  departments 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  "police  brutality.' 

The  Philadelphia  suit  also  asked  the  court 
to  nuUifv  state  laws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  sedition,  not.  con- 
spiracy, loitering  and  obstructing  justice. 
The  Newark  case  further  calls  for  the  court 
to  direct  the  Newark  police  to  cease  engaging 
in  "violence,  intimidation  and  humiliation" 
and  to  stop  compiling  dossiers  on  civil  rights 
groups. 

FBI    director    opposes 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  views  the 
legal  moves  as  part  of  a  .scheme  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  local  law  enforcement  and 
to  substitute  a  national  police  force.  "Amer- 
ica." he  declares,  "has  no  place  for.  nor  does 
It  need,  a  national  police  force.  .  .  .  Law- 
abiding  citizens  and  local  officials  should 
vigorously  oppose  concerted  attacks  against 
law  enforcement  and  the  devious  moves  to 
negate  local  authority  and  replace  it  with 
federal  police  power." 

The  cases  are  just  two  of  a  good  many 
highly  questionable  moves  that  have  been 
made  under  the  Legal  Services  Program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  vir- 
tually every  riot-torn  city.  LSP  lawyers  have 
devoted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time 
and  money  to  defending  alleged  rioters.  Evi- 
dence obtained  by  Congressional  investiga- 
tors indicates  that  the  director  of  Newark's 
LSP  played  a  leading  role  in  that  city's  not 
last  summer  which  resulted  in  25  persons 
killed  725  injured  and  property  damage  esti- 
mated at  $10  million.  (The  Newark  LSP  says 
it  "is  a  pioneer  program."  I 

LSP  personnel  also  have  advocated  non- 
coDperation  with  police,  organized  rent 
strikes,  defended  alleged  dope  addicts  and 
challenged  statutes  aimed  at  discouraging 
immorality.  With  federal  funds,  they  have 
launched  a  flood  of  suits  against  various 
.government  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  local  public  housing  au- 
•horities  And  they  are  successfully  using 
the  courts  to  establish  new  welfare  law  which 
'tresses  the  recipients'  "rights."  In  addition. 
they  have  been  accused  of  violating  legal 
cth'ifs  and  handUng  cases  on  behalf  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  retain  their  own  counsel. 
civil  cases 


Nowhere  is  the  program  mentioned  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  or  in  any  other 


law  OEO.  however,  .-.ces  LSP  .ls  a  legitimate 
I  unction  oi  community  .ictlon  programs 
which  the  hex  does  authorize. 

The  urogram  -it  lirst  won  proponents  with 
the  Idea  that  It  would  protect  the  p<ior 
against  unscrupulous  merchants,  linance 
companies  and  slumlords.  Public  defenders 
and  legal  aid  societies,  said  OEO  officials,  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  criminal  c:)ses  involv- 
ing uie  iKvir  ..s  defendants.  LSP.  -so  the  argu- 
ment went,  would  ^'Ive  the  ix>ir  the  chance  to 
initiate  civil  cases  to  redress  legitimate 
crievances.  Thus  they  would  tome  to  \iew 
the  law  as  friend  rather  than  enemy,  .md 
more  uf  them  would  become  law-abiding. 

Throui^h  such  areuments  the  LSP  won  en- 
dorsement by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Frrlas. 
;.s  well  as  manv  other  di.stingui.shed  judges 
and  lawyers.  With  scant  opposition.  LSP  was 
able  to  'launch  operations  on  a  wide  scale. 
Today  some  1800  lawyers,  ,.nd  numerous 
as.>istant-.  operate  out  of  »50  offices  in  48 
st'i-tcs.  No  tees  .;re  charced:  salaries  for  all 
ire  paid  by  OEO.  It  spent  .>27  million  on  USP 
in  liscil  '67  :.nd  has  budgeted  $36  million 
for  this  fiscal  year  i  and  $42  million  lor  next 
yean. 

As  the  program  swings  into  action  on  a 
wide  scale,  however,  the  original  intent  his 
begun  to  change.  Earl  Johnsoi-.  Jr  .  LSP  di- 
rector for  OEO.  states  flaily.  "The  primary 
goal  of  the  War  on  Poverty's  Legal  Service 
Program  .should  be  law  reform  achie'-e<l  by 
significant  test  cases  that  can  revise  the 
structure  of  the  world  m  which  the  iK)or 
live." 

TAII.-CATING    CABBY 

In  Newark,  the  program  seems  to  have 
changed  the  eitv's  structure.  Here  is  the  story 
of  LSP  work  in  that  city,  which  so  f.ir  oits 
cost  the  US  $700,000.  According  to  a  staff 
report  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  last  July  12  a  cab  driver  named 
John  William  Smith  was  tailgating  a  police 
car  and  then  passed  it  on  the  wrong  side. 
When  stopped,  he  responded  with  loud  and 
obscene  language.  When  he  resisted  arrest. 
lx)Uce  used  force  to  subdue  him. 

Within  an  hour  after  Mr.  smith's  arrest,  a 
large  crowd  gathered  outside  the  police  sta- 
tion According  to  OEO,  Oliver  Lofton,  di- 
rector of  the  Newark  LSP.  tried  to  persuade 
the  crowd  to  turn  its  energies  toward  demon- 
strating peacefully  at  City  Hall.  However, 
both  Newark  Police  Director  Dominlck  Spina 
and  Donald  Malafronte.  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Newark  Mayor  Hugh  Addonizio. 
told  House  Committee  investigators  that  Mr. 
Loftc^n  harangued  the  crowd  for  45  min- 
utes on  police  brutality.  Moments  alter  his 
speech  ended,  the  riots  began.  A  Molotov 
cocktail  landed  on  the  police  building,  and 
ihe  crowd  threw  stones  and  bottles  at  police 
cars. 

Leonard  Kowalewski.  a  Newark  policeman 
and  head  of  the  New  Jersey  Fraternal  Order 
of  Policemen,  gave  details  on  Mr.  Lofton's 
plans  to  move  the  demonstration  to  City 
Hall  Mr.  Kowalewski  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  within  an 
hour  after  the  cab  driver's  arrest  75  cabs 
lined  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fourth  Pre- 
cinct police  station  to  carry  people  down- 
town. "Now  I  fail  to  understand."  Mr.  Ko- 
walewski testified,  "how  you  can  get  75  taxi- 
cabs  lined  up  within  one  hotu-  if  something 
or  other  wasn't  pre-arranged." 

"DESIGN    AND    PLAN" 

Edward  G.  D'Allesandro.  counsel  to  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Asociation.  Local  No. 
3  subsequently  wrote  the  Essex  County 
prosecutor  that  the  organization  of  the  dem- 
onstration so  soon  after  the  arrest  of  the  cab 
driver  gives  "prima  facie  evidence  of  a  design 

and  plan."  ^    ,„    ^ 

While  the  Newark  riots  still  raged.  Wash- 
ington's Evening  Star  quoted  Mr.  Lofton  as 
saying  they  were  caused  by  "racist,  brutal 
white  cops  and  a  mayor  who  refused  to  work 
with  poor,  helpless,  frustrated  people."  He 
added,  according  to  the  Star,  that  the  rlota 


■will  be  a  solidifvlng  factor  for  the  Negro 
community."  i  At  last  report,  the  LSP  was 
seeking  signatures  to  a  petition  to  remove 
the  mavor  from  I'liioe.i 

several  (lavs  after  the  Newark  (Us.i-ster,  Mr 
Lolion  declared  on  television:  I  don  t  lo-'K 
„pon  the  antisocial  behaMor  .is  a  riot  .  .  _ 
we  are  now  rcapln;?  the  poison  har\est  ol 
300  veors  of  history,  and  what  we  really  see 
here'  is  the  voice  of  the  people  revo  t.ng 
aeamst  ..n  unjust  >yst.em.  .  U  ■'""■■^'- " ' 
doesn't  get  together  :ind  bring  some  pressure 
fo  bear  upon  th.t  City  Hall,  we're  ;io.ng  to 
have  ri<'t  alter  not  in  thi-^  ''Ity. 

Apparently  ignoring  the  idea  that  the  I.-.P 
was     apposed   to  give   tree  legal   help  to  the 

,o„r  primarily  in  civil  cases.  Mr.  If  l"'"  '/"; 
niedi.lelv  oiTered   its  services   to   Mr.J^m.th, 

he  cab  <lri-.er.  The  Utter  accepted  the  oRer 
and  ti'ed  .harper,  acainst  the  arresting  po- 
licemen   for  kidnaping.   Illing  a   false   polue 

•Vport.    .arocloLs    assault    and    battery    :n..l 

.,uev,.pt    lo   commit    lourcl.^r    with    ..    cienoU 

^^"iJ^DAlessandro  noted.  The  case  of  the 
cab  driver  is  a  criminal  one.  and  the  Public 
Defender  would  be  the  proper  agency  to  iip- 
.,f=<-nt  indi.jen--.,  if  m  lact  Jonn  Wolu.in 
Smith  is  indigent  " 


(■EC)  AW.ARO 

As  K-1-  Mr  Lulton.  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  appointed  him  to  a  special  <:"i"«"'';- 
sion  to  investigate  the  Newark  rloU  .which 
ran  into  a  storm  of  criticism  when  it  le- 
porled  thev  were  not  orp.mized . .  OEO  pave 
the  Newark  LSP  :.  special  award  I^^  out- 
standing performance  <  1  duty.  P'^J'"^'"^"  '^ 
nothing  new  for  Mr.  I>ofton,  in  196  a.id  19b> 
he  served  ;'.s  leeal  assistant  to  NichoL.s  deB. 
K!.u:enbach.     then     U.S.     Deputy     Attorney 

General.  ,      ,  ^.p 

In  ;  n  investigation  of  the  role  of  the  LbP 
in  the  Newark  riots  the  Committee  on  Law 
.nd  rovertv  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar  Assocla- 
Uon  tound  that,  "The  entire  resources  of  the 
Newark  LSP  .lul  the  Public  Defender  of  the 
st^w  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Howard  H.  Kes- 
un  New  Jersey  (  director  of  legal  services  of 
the  OEO.  were  thcrealter  marshaled  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  those  persons  who  had 
b«n  arrested  m  the  course  of  the  Newark 
riots  ■•  I  At  OEO  headquarters  Information 
Officer  Edward  O  Hara  is  not  sure  whetl.er 
this  included  the  defcn.se  of  Newark  ;,nti- 
povertv  worker  Ci.arles  McGray  and  B.ack 
^rts  Theater  ,,!>vwright  LeRoi  Jones,  who 
were  arrested  in  Newark  lor  firing  nfles  Irom 
u  car  in  the  middle  of  the  riot.i 

LS.^  lawyers  have  defended  alleced  rioters 
on  an  even  greater  scale.  Earl  Johnson.  Jr.. 
director  of  LSP  lor  OEO.  told  tre  American 
Bar  Association  last  August:  "Soon  over  a 
score  of  Legal  .Services  .:ttorneys  irom  all 
over  New  Jer.sev  were  busily  engaged  in  rep- 
resenting arrestees.  Similarly,  m  Dftroit  a 
team  of  Legal  Services  lawyers  and  volun- 
teers from  the  bar  labored  mightily  to  pro- 
vide representation  to  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons arrested  m  that  city's  riots.  And  the 
experience  has  been  repeated  m  almost  ever> 
city  where  riots  have  broken  out 

BAIL  FUND 

In  response  to  charges  that  the  LSP  raised 
ball  for  persons  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  riots,  the  committee  said  private  con- 
tributors set  up  a  special  trust  luna  to  fur- 
nish bail.  It  explained:  For  convemence.  the 
specially  contributed  funds  were  deposited 
in  a  Newark  LSP  bank  account  for  th?  New- 
ark LSP  but  were  treated  separately  irom 
the  project's  own  funds.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  uncover  any  evidence  substantiating 
the  charge  that  funds  origmatmg  :rom  the 
federal  government  v.ere  used  .o  provide 
bail"  The  committee  did  not  question  the 
propriety  of  having  the  LSP  administer  such 

funds.  ,        ..  „ 

The  committee  also  failed  to  question  .he 
distribution  of  leaflets  in  Newark  by  the  LS. 
jointly  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  although  New  Jersey  Deput>  Att..r:ier 
General   Joseph    Hoffman   called   them    mc- 
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cording  to  The  New  York  Times)  "irrespon- 
sible, legally  unethical  and  what  might  well 
constitute  Incitement  to  riot."  The  leaflets 
urged  all  witnesses  of  police  brutality  to  con- 
tact either  the  LSP  or  the  ACLU. 

The  committee  did  note  that  the  Newark 
LSP  received,  reviewed  and  analyzed  247 
statements  and  affidavits  dealing  with 
charges  of  police  brutality.  "Even  If  all  of 
them  were  without  merit,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  be  received  and  processed  ...  It 
wa«  the  obligation  of  the  Newark  I^P  to  re- 
ceive and  process  these  complaints,  Just  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  police  to  preserve  law 
and  order."  the  committee  declared. 

Any  evidence  gathered  in  this  way  presum- 
ably will  be  used  in  the  suit  to  turn  the 
Newark  police  department  over  to  a  federal 
receiver.  The  suit  was  filed  Jointly  by  the 
LSP  and  the  ACLU.  According  to  Tlie  Wash- 
ington Post,  Arthur  A.  Kinoy  is  a  chief 
adviser  in  the  case. 

DISRUPTS    HEARINGS 

Mr.  Kinoy  made  the  front  pages  in  August 
1966,  when  he  disrupted  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  was  ejected.  The  courts  subsequently 
found  him  feu'llty  of  disorderly  conduct.  Ac- 
cording to  HCAC,  Mr.  Kinoy  is  vice  president 
o(  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  which  it  has 
cited  as  a  Communist  front,  and  also  serves 
as  attorney  for  the  W.E3.  Du  Bols  Clubs, 
which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  identified  as  a 
youth  project  of  the  Communist  Party  USA. 
The  New  Jersey  Bar  Association  Commit- 
tee also  found  nothing  wrong  with  LSP 
lawyers  being  on  the  scene  and  giving  legal 
advice  to  people  it  said  were  peacefully 
picketing  the  CUnton  Hall  Meat  Market  in 
Newark.  However,  the  aforementioned  Mr. 
Kowalewskl  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  the  pickets  were  lying  in  the 
streets  and  disrupting  traffic.  He  said  that 
after  some  of  the  agitators  were  arrested,  the 
Judge  released  them  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance with  the  understanding  they  were 
not  to  go  back  and  demonstrate  until  the 
courts  decided  the  matter.  "These  very  same 
people  were  back  out  in  line  the  very  next 
day"  and  LSP  attorneys  were  right  there  to 
protect  them,  Mr  Kowalewskl  declared. 

A  demonstration  also  is  the  basis  for  a 
Joint  suit  by  the  Philadelphia  LSP.  known 
there  as  Community  Legal  Services.  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  Klnoys  law  firm.  Kunstler,  Kunstler  & 
Kinoy.  They  urged  a  federal  takeover  of  the 
city  police  department  because  of  alleged 
police  brutality  in  connection  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  3.500  Negro  students  at  Phidel- 
phla's  Board  of  EducaUon  Building  last  De- 
cember 9.  (The  case  now  has  been  thrown 
out  of  court.) 

Testifying  In  his  defense.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Frank  L.  Rlzzo  said  the  demonstration 
was  "a  howling  mob  of  completely  undis- 
ciplined men  and  women,  or  minors  in  age 
but  adults  in  physical  stature."  He  said  he 
feared  they  would  burn  the  city  down  if  the 
police  didn't  act. 

Before  the  case  was  dismissed,  four  Phila- 
delphia lawyers  have  filed  suit  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  for  an  injunction  to  stop  CLS 
from  proceeding  with  the  suit.  They  are 
Samuel  Smith,  Lenard  L.  Wolfe.  John  A. 
Popola  and  Nell  Carver.  They  alleged  that 
some  of  the  eight  plaintiffs  failed  to  meet 
standards  for  Indigency  to  qualify  them  for 
CLS  aid,  since  income  runs  as  high  as  $15,000 
per  year.  Moreover,  the  lawyers  charged  that 
CLS  activities  violate  the  canons  of  ethics 
of  the  American,  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia bar  associations. 

In  Indianapolis  the  local  LSP  (Indianapolis 
Legal  Services  Organization)  distributed  sev- 
eral thousand  cards  in  the  city's  low-income 
neighborhoods  giving  advice  on  the  art  of 
non-cooperation  with  the  police. 

In  California,  the  LSP,  known  there  as 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  has  been 
helping  the  leftist  United  Farm  Workers. 
That's  a  union  headed  by  Cesar  Chavez,  who. 
according    to   Senator    George    Murphy    (R., 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Calif  1  .  is  a  member  of  the  CRLA  board  of 
trustees.  A  report  of  the  Alabama  Lelgslative 
Commission  to  Preserve  the  Peace,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature,  says  the 
union  was  created  in  1965  with  the  help  of 
known  Communists.  CRLA  won  re-lnstate- 
ment  and  back  pay  for  nine  of  Mr.  Chavez" 
organizers  who  allegedly  were  flred  for  union 
activity. 

CRLA  also  brought  suit  agnlnst  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  to  block 
his  approval  last  fall  of  the  employment  of 
8,100  Mexicans  to  harvest  crops  in  Califor- 
nia's northern  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  suit 
was  dismissed  after  a  settlement  giving  CRLA 
a  voice  in  importation  of  the  workers.  Still. 
Senator  Murphy  conisdered  it  odd  to  find  two 
taxpayer-financed  agencies  battling  each 
other  in  court. 

Clashing  with  other  aims  of  the  govern- 
ment in  court  has  become  routine  for  LSP. 
In  New  York  City,  for  instance.  LSP  has  sev- 
eral cases  pending  against  the  local  public 
housing  authority.  The  .suits  challenge  re- 
fusals to  rent  to  unwed  mothers  and  evic- 
tions of  tenants  for  undesirable  behavior. 

WELF.^RE     PAYMENTS 

Some  of  LSP'.s  most  spectacular  suits 
.against  federal  agencies  involve  welfare  pay- 
ments. In  U.S.  district  courts  in  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  LSP  attorneys  have  gained  rul- 
ings eliminating  all  residency  requirements 
for  welfare  payments.  Tlie  cases  inspired  the 
following  coriiments  from  Representative 
Joel  T.  Broyhill  tD.,  Va.i  :  "Instead  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  American  people 
who  employ  them,  they  (LSP  attorneys)  di- 
rected their  efforts  toward  destruction  of  the 
safeguards  of  our  society. 

"Tliey  sought  to  have  all  welfare  resi- 
dency requirements,  both  state  and  federal, 
declared  unconstitutional.  They  are  suceed- 

ing." 

At  GEO  headquarters  here  officials  are 
gleeful  at  the  prospect  of  winning  similar 
victories  in  all  the  estimated  40  states  which 
have  residency  requirements  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

LSPs  also  are  winning  some  startling  and 
far-reaching  decisions  in  the  field  of  housing 
code  violations,  which  city  governments  are 
supposed  to  enforce.  Last  month  the  LSP 
won  a  decision  .it  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
which  held  a  landlord  cannot  evict  a  tenant 
for  nonpayment  of  rent  if  the  housing  was 
in  violation  of  the  DC.  housing  code  at  the 
time  of  rental.  The  property  in  question  had 
a  broken  railing,  clogged  commode  and  in- 
adequate ceiling  height  in  the  basement.  LSP 
.argued  that  these  conditions  violated  the 
housing  code  and  made  the  rental  contract 
invalid. 

Said  LSP  national  director  Johnson:  "Since 
it  is  binding  on  all  landlord-tenant  cases  in 
DC  ,  It  improves  the  rights  and  economic 
condition  of  the  estimated  28,000  residents  of 
more  than  100,000  dwelling  units  in  D.C. 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  housing  code. 
It  also  has  precedent  value  outside  D.C." 

RENT   STRIKES 

The  decision  undoubtedly  will  strengthen 
LSP  in  carrving  out  its  announced  policy  of 
encouraging"  rent  strikes  "to  encourage  the 
rights  of  tenants  to  withhold  rent  when 
their  housing  is  in  bad  condition." 

Barron's  ^sked  Donald  Stocks,  deputy  di- 
rector of  LSP  at  GEO,  how  it  would  help  poor 
people  to  bankrupt  manv  landlords  through 
such  practices.  He  said  he  believes  the  an- 
swer is  for  the  government  to  finance  slum 
housing. 

Back  in  1966.  Robert  Kirk  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association, 
charged  that  encouraging  rent  strikes  was 
tantamount  to  inciting  social  revolution.  E. 
Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr..  then  director  of  LSP 
at  OEG  headquarters,  answered  "There's  go- 
ing to  be  a  change  in  this  country.  If  the 
lawyers  want  to  w-tch  it  and  not  participate 
in  It,  that's  vour  decision." 
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Those  who  criticize  LSP  for  battling  stat- 
utes aimed  at  discouraging  ImmoraUty  cite 
specific  cases.  In  Atlantic  City,  the  LSP  is 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  New 
Jersey  Narcotics  Act  and  has  brought  suit 
on  behalf  of  Alfred  Washington,  a  leader  of 
the  Afro-American  Unity  Movement,  and  two 
others,  Joseph  Ruiz  and  Frank  Minlo.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Movement 
was  formed  by  the  late  Malcolm  X  and 
branched  off  from  the  Black  Muslims,  who 
advocate  a  separate  black  nation.  On  be- 
half of  Mr.  Washington  and  Messrs.  Ruiz 
and  Mlno,  LSP  Is  contesting  the  state  law 
requiring  dope  addicts  or  users  to  register 
with  the  police. 

As  the  foregoing  Indicates.  LSP  Is  much 
more  interested  in  changing  laws  than  In 
handling  individual  hardship  cases.  To  focus 
attention  on  what  GEO  officials  call  "poverty 
law,"  the  agency  this  year  made  grants  to  11 
universities  for  special  efforts  in  that  field. 
They  ranged  from  $64,000  to  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  to  $352,000  to  the 
University  of  Detroit. 

SEEK    COt-RT    REVIEW 

Still,  as  it  bulldozes  down  the  road  to 
revolution,  the  LSP  is  encountering  some  op- 
position. The  four  afore-mentioned  Phila- 
delphia lawyers  are  petitioning  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  to  review  the  charter 
of  the  Philadelphia  LSP.  It  provides,  they 
say,  for  a  board  of  directors,  a  voting  majority 
of  which  may  be  non-lawyers,  who  will  hire, 
fire  and  control  the  practice  of  law  by  their 
employes.  The  practice  of  law  by  a  corpora- 
tion, they  contend,  is  unlawful. 

The  Florida  Bar  Association  has  endorsed 
a  resolution  noting  that  the  LSP  is  not  au- 
thorized in  anti-poverty  legislation,  and 
"therefore  is  deficient  in  providing  any  safe- 
guards to  adequately  protect  the  persons  to 
be  served,  the  public  in  general  and  the  legal 
profession." 

The  Council  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Bar  says  lawyers  on  the  payrolls  of  organiza- 
tions financed  by  GEO  must  accept  directions 
in  accordance  with  the  agency's  guidelines, 
thereby  endangering  the  traditional  attor- 
ney-client confidential  relationship.  More- 
over, it  points  out  that  GEO  is  free  to  change 
indigency  standards  at  will,  "so  that,  con- 
ceivably, most  if  not  all  of  the  people  in  this 
coiontry  would  eventually  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive free  legal  services." 

The  council  gives  the  following  warning: 
"The  Legal  Services  Program  as  so  constituted 
would  seriously  cripple  or  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  legal  profession.  The  con- 
cern of  the  lawyers  is  not  Just  for  lawyers,  but 
for  the  citizens  of  this  state  and  nation  of 
all  races  and  creeds  and  all  walks  of  life. 
It  is  their  freedom  which  is  at  stake  .  .  . 
and  It  Is  vitally  important  to  them  that  a 
free  and  Independent  legal  profession  Is  not 
killed  or  seriously  crippled." 


March  18,  1968 


Thankful 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Athens.'  Tex.,  Daily  Review  com- 
mented on  the  debits  and  the  assets  of 
this  modem  United  States,  and  the  edi- 
torial was  so  fine  that  it  has  been  widely 
reprinted.  One  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  Paragould  Daily  Press,  car- 
ried the  editorial  in  its  February  27  issue. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  this  powerful 
comment  from  the  hometown  newspaper 


of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 

Dowdy,  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Thankfll 

■nie  Athens   (Tex  )    Daily  Review  reflects: 

sometimes  when  we  think  about  the  big 
bite  Uncle  Sam  gets  out  of  each  paycheck, 
the  waste  in  government,  the  unrest  in  our 
nation,  the  foreign  entanglements  and  all 
we  begin  to  wonder  ... 

Then  we  think  of  all  the  fine  characteris- 
tics of  this  nation  And  we  arc  especially 
glad  that  we  live  in  a  rural  area  that  is 
relatively  free  of  a  number  of  the  problems 
that  face  the  huge  metropolis. 

Among  the  things  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  is  the  fact 
that  with  onlv  seven  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  people  of  this  nation  who  com- 
prise onlv  six  percent  of  the  population  are 
able  to  "produce  one-third  of  the  world's 
goods  and  services.  A  nation  that  can  do  this 
Is  a  good  nation.  Because  of  the  many  free- 
doms we  do  enjov,  because  of  the  abundance 
of  life  the  opportunitv  that  we  have  and  for 
any  one  of  a  hundred  other  reasons  there 
are  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
who  would  give  anything  to  make  their  home 
In  this  land. 

We  take  so  manv  of  these  things  for 
granted.  Do  vou  realize  that  we  have  the 
highest  income  per  person;  we  produce  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  steel;  we  have  one-third 
of  all  surfaced  reads;  three-fifths  of  the 
world's  automobiles:  one  out  of  every  three 
college  students  is  a  US  citizen:  we  have 
one- third  of  the  electric  power:  and  no  power 
on     earth     matches     ours     industrially     or 

militarily. 

We  can't  all  be  shirkers.  And  anyone  who 
thinks  the  dav  of  opportunity  has  passed,  is 
out  of  his  mind.  It  may  be  more  competitive, 
but  the  opportunity  to  get  ahead  was  never 
better  In  any  nation  at  any  time  than  it  is 
today  in  the  good  old  U.S.A. 


A  Positive  Approach  to  the  Travel 
Deficit 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FXOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
that  as  Representative  of  one  of  the 
greatest  tourist  areas  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  vigorously  worked  for  the 
adoption  of  a  positive  approach  to  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  "travel  deficit."  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  our  failure 
to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  to 
attract  foreign  visitors  to  this  magnifi- 
cent country,  particularly  our  failure  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  and  its  overseas  travel 
promotion  program. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3934  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service's  capacity  for  stimulating  tour- 
ism here.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
port restrictive  legislation  to  retard  in- 
ternational travel  rather  than  promote 
travel  to  this  countiT.  I  cannot  support 
this  restrictive  course  v.hen  I  know  we 
have  not  tried  the  positive  approach  of 
an  adequate  travel  promotion  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  asking  that 
we  try  the  positive  approach  rather  than 
take  the  step  of  imposing  burdensome 
and  unnecessary  restrictions.  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.,  has 
registered  its  views  in  support  of  the  pos- 
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itive  effort  embodied  in  my  legislation, 
and  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  associa- 
tion's letter  to  the  Honorable  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  February  19,  1968,  to  this  effect. 
The  press,  too.  has  found  much  lack- 
ing in  the  negative  proposals  to  restrict 
travel.  To  enable  my  colleatrues  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  many  articles  publi-shed 
on  this  subject,  I  also  enclose  a  sampling 
of  editorial  views  supix-rting  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  remedying  the  "travel 
deficit." 

I  believe  that  these  materials  show 
that  the  Nation  strongly  favors  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  offered  to  encourage 
more  visitors  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
American  SorirTV  of 

rtAVEL  Agents.  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y..  Afarc/i  8.  196S. 
Re:  Proposed  Travel  Restrictions. 
Hon.  \Vii.Bi-R  Mills. 

C'(air?;ia7i.  Committee  on  Ways  und  Mean.<. 
Wnsliington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  19.  1968. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  American  So- 
cietv  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.  (ASTAl  in  con- 
nection with  the  Committee's  consideration 
of  certain  proposals  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  designed  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
tourist  deficit  and  our  balance  of  payments 
During  the  course  of  my  appearance  before 
the  Committee,  certain  questions  were  raised 
and  requests  were  made  for  additional  data. 
This  letter  and  the  atUichments  are  intended 
to  answer  those  questions  and  supply  the 
information  requested.  .We  would  appreciate 
It  if  this  letter  could  be  included  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

At  the  outset,  since  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  role  of 
the  travel  agent  in  the  United  States,  the 
structure  of  the  industry,  the  manner  in 
which  it  represents  the  public  and  the  car- 
riers and  its  method  of  compensation,  we 
have  prepared  the  following  e.xplanation. 

A  travel  agent  is  a  person,  lirm,  corpora- 
tion or  other  business  entity  engaged  In  the 
business  of  arranging  transportation  and 
travel  facilities  for  others  for  a  commission 
fee  or  other  valuable  consideration. 

A  tour  operator  is  a  travel  agent  who 
gathers  together  the  transportation  and  tra- 
vel facility  Ingredients  including  lodging, 
sightseeing,  transfers  between  hotel  and  rail 
or  bus  depots  or  airports.  Other  Items  such 
as  meals  and  entertainment  may  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tour.  The  tour  may  be  a  pack- 
age tour  which  is  pre-arranged  and  designed 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  wide  variety  of 
travelers.  Some  cater  to  special  interest 
groups,  such  as  skiing  enthusiasts,  art  lovers, 

etc. 

'Package  tours  may  be  either  escorted  or 
unescorted.  An  escorted  tour  Involves  the  as- 
sistance of  an  experienced  tour  director  trav- 
eling with  the  group  who  handles  all  basic 
details — hotel  reservations,  transportations, 
sightseeing,  baggage,  customs,  language  in- 
terpretation where  necessary,  etc.  There  are 
also  group  tours  for  persons  who  wish  to  tra- 
vel together,  and  there  Is  the  Individual  in- 
dependent Itinerary  which  Is  specially  devel- 
oped to  reflect  the  individual  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  client. 

The  retail  travel  agent  is  a  travel  agent 
who  sells  directly  to  his  clients  and  does  not 
market  tours  through  other  outlets.  The 
wholesale-retail  travel  agent  operates  tours 
which  he  sells  through  his  own  retail  facili- 
ties directly  to  his  own  clients  and  also 
markets  these  totus  through  other  travel 
agents  and  carrier  facilities.  The  wholesale 
travel  agent  does  not  sell  direcUy  to  the 
public,  but  merchandises  his  tours  through 
other    travel    agents    and    carrier    facilities. 
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Tours  are  promoted  through  the  medium  of 
advertising,  printed  folders,  etc. 

Carriers  have  formed  Conferences  which 
are  associations  of  those  carriers  having  com- 
mon interest!:  These  carriers  through  the 
medium  of  adopting  resolutions  which  are 
approved  bv  the  appropriate  regulatory  body 
of  the  Federal  Government,  promulgate 
procedures  and  regulations  governing  travel 
agenus  Such  regulatioiis  also  govern  the  ap- 
proval of  travel  agents  by  the  Conferences, 
their  appointment  bv  the  carriers  and  their 
retention  us  approved  and  appointed  travel 
asents.  The  conference  regulations  also  gov- 
ern the  rate  of  commission  that  carriers  who 
are  niemb.  rs  d  the  respective  Conferences 
pay  travel  agents.  In  this  respect,  u  pruiiipiil 
agencv  relationship  exists  between  the  cr.r- 
riers  and  the  travel  agents  whom  they  ap- 
point as  their  sales  outlets. 

TlK-  fi.nlerences  i.re  Air  Traffic  CoufereiTC 
lATCi— this  is  an  association  of  the  sched- 
uled donic-tic  .urlines, 

laternational  Air  Tr,m.sport  .-is.soclation 
iI.\XAi— this  is  an  association  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  lltig  carriers  providing  airline  serv- 
ice between  the  Cnlted  States  and  foreign 
destuiatlons. 

Trans-.'Vtlantlc  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
ference and  Atianuc  Passenger  Steamship 
Conference  i  rAPSC-.\PSCi— these  are  .ts- 
sociations  uf  U.S.  and  lorelgn  flag  steam- 
ship lines  operating  service  across  the  At- 
lantic to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Trans-Paciftc  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
ference— this  i.>  lui  association  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  Hae  steamship  lines  that  operate 
service  from  and  to  the  United  States  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tliere  is  also 
the  Rail  Travel  Promotion  Agency  iRTPAi. 
This  is  an  .issociation  of  US  and  Canadian 
railroads  which  provide  passeneer  service 
in  those  two  countries  The  Rail  Travel  Pro- 
motion .■\gencv  regulates  the  iippolntment 
und  retention  ol  travel  agents  and  promul- 
gates other  pro'-edures  governing  the  s.de 
of  r.iil   transportation   by   travel   agents. 

Tiiere  are  -some  travel  a.gents  who  are 
licen.sed  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  capacity  of  tour  lirokers. 
These  travel  agents  charter  buses  and  op- 
erate tours  to'  various  domestic  points  of 
interest. 

A  travel  agent  is  professionally  required 
to  provide  the  transportation  and  travel  fa- 
cilities that  best  suit  the  needs  of  his  clients. 
Obviously  unless  lie  does  so.  he  will  not  long 
remain  iii  business  nor  would  he  be  able  to 
receive  repeat  ouslness  from  Ills  clients  or 
additional  business  as  a  result  of  their  rec- 
ommendations to  their  friends  and  others. 
The  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  Is 
the  foremost  and  most  important  travel 
agencv  .a.s.sociatiun.  It  represents  the  profes- 
sional travel  agents  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  was  established  in  1931.  In- 
cluded in  ASTA's  more  than  7  000  members 
are  travel  agencies  throughout  the  world, 
airlines,  steamship  lines,  r.illroads.  bus  lines 
car  rental  firms,  hotels,  resorts,  government 
tourist  offices  and  other  related  interests  in 
nearlv  one  hundred  countries  and  terriUjries. 
In  the  United  States  its  governing  numbers, 
i  e.  travel  agents,  operate  more  than  2,600 
trave:  agency  locations. 

.'^n  important  part  of  the  travel  agents 
payment  for  services  he  renders  to  his  clients 
comes  from  commissions  which  he  receives 
from  transportation  carriers  and  most  hotels. 
If  tilt  service  rendered  is  simply  that  of  iiro- 
curing  a  transporUition  ticket  or  making  a 
single  hotel  reservation,  there  is  usually  no 
additional  charge  to  the  customer.  The  trave' 
agent  is  reimbursed  for  his  time  and  effort 
through  commissions  which  he  receives  from 
the  carrier  or  hotel  Contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, a  trave;  agents  income  is  not.  however, 
derived  solely  from  commissions  More  com- 
pllcivted  travel  .services— especially  pre-ar- 
ranged tours  and  independent  itineraries— 
practically   always  require  a   charge  for  the 
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tr.ive!  agent's  services.  An  agent,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  office  overhead-strained  per- 
sonnel, rent,  phone  calls,  cables  and  tele- 
grams— would  find  It  impossible,  as  would 
most  service  organizations,  to  remain  In 
business  if  he  did  not  charge  the  traveler 
for  more  complicated  travel  services. 

For  1965,  according  to  domestic  airline  ac- 
counting records,  the  amount  of  total  book- 
ings of  domestic  air  travel  by  travel  agents 
was  995  million  dollars.  Travel  agents  have 
Increased  their  proportion  of  total  domes- 
tic air  travel  booked  from  27  percent  in  1960 
to  32  percent  in  1965.  In  addition  to  the  sale 
of  domestic  air  transportation,  travel  agents 
have  produced  some  23  million  dollars  an- 
nually In  railroad  passenger  transportation. 
Approximately  85  percent  of  the  passengers 
leaving  these  shores  for  overseas  destinations 
by  ships  are  booked  by  travel  agents.  Of 
those  traveling  from  these  shores  to  overseas 
destinations  by  airplane,  travel  agents  ac- 
count for  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
bookings.  The  rate  of  commissions  paid  by 
the  Conferences  are  as  follows : 


|ln  percentl 


ATC 


lATA      TAPSC     TPPSC 


1.  Point-to-point  trans- 

portation              5             7  7.0  7. 5 

2.  Round  trip  transporta- 

tion      . S              7  7.0  7.i 

3.  Cruises >  7.  5  lO.O 

4.  Tours         10           10  10.0  10,0 


I  On  the  Caribhean  cruises  10  oercent  conn.ssion  is  pant. 
The  cruises  do  not  come  uirler  the  cjnierence  unless  tliey  in- 
volve J  transatlantic  Cfssing  such  ,is  n  Me.1iterr.inein  cru's?  1J 
3  North  Cape  cruise  or  around-lhe-«orid  cruise. 

Railroads  that  participate  in  the  Rail  Trav- 
el Promotion  Agency  pay  commission  to 
travel  agents  on  passenger  bookings.  Others 
do  not.  There  may  be  some  variation  within 
the  railroads  .is  far  as  the  rate  of  commissions 
paid  is  concerned.  This  depends  upon  the 
individual  decision  of  the  railroad  involved. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE   TTPIC.iL    AGENT 

Despite  the  total  volume  of  business  pror 
duced  by  the  travel  agents  for  their  princi- 
pals, the  travel  agency  industry  is  ior  the 
most  part  composed  of  sm.^11  bvisinessmen. 
Most  .igencies  ;ire  entities  .U  a  single  loca- 
tion only — 73  percent  of  the  5,175  travel 
agents  approved  tiy  the  Air  Traffic  Confer- 
ence. The  rest  are  home  offices  and  their 
branches:  470  or  9  percent  of  the  total  are 
home  offices  and  929  or  18  percent  are 
branches.  A  tew  companies  account  for  a 
large  number  of  branches:  American  Ex- 
press. 70  branches  in  the  US.;  Cooks  with  34 
and  -Ask  Mr.  Foster  with  32.  are  the  three 
companies  with  the  greatest  number  accord- 
ing to  the  previously- referred  to  report  of 
Systems  Analysis  and  Research  Corporation 
entitled  Airline  Travel  Agent  Marketing 
Study. 

Agents  vary  widely  in  characteristics.  In 
1965.  riccording  lo  the  SARC  Report,  tlie  fol- 
lowing was  a  very  generalized  picture  of  the 
median  agent,  excluding  very  large,  very 
small,  and  specialized  agencies. 

In  location,  he  was  generally  within  a 
metropolitan  city  that  h:id  a  number  of  air- 
line city  ticket  offices,  and  he  had  no  branch 
offices.  In  bookings,  his  total  of  all  travel  was 
$400,000,  of  which  domestic  air  was  $170,000. 
His  gross  travel  revenue  from  all  commis- 
sions was  about  $25,000.  and  he  spent  about 
$2,400  on  promotion.  Of  his  domestic  air 
bookings,  about  70  percent  was  nonbusiness 
and  30  percent  business:  of  his  domestic  air 
total,  credit  sales  were  20  percent  and  tours 
packages  about  20  percent.  He  had  four  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  employees.  In  orga- 
nization, he  was  a  corporation,  had  been  in 
business  nine  years  of  which  six  were  under 
the  present  owner,  had  no  nontravel  business, 
booked  retail  only,  and  was  a  member  of  ATC 
and  lATA  and  three  other  Conferences.  The 
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median  agent  books  about  20  percent  of  his 
total  domestic  air  travel  in  tours  or  pack- 
ages. Total  bookings  of  domestic  air  tours  by 
agents  In  1963  amounted  to  about  $275  mil- 
lion compared  lo  $12  million  by  domestic  air- 
lines. 

An  inrlu.'^ive  or  "p.ackage"  tour  is  a  pre- 
arranged J'Liurney  c'mix^eed  of  iilr  transpor- 
tAlion,  sleeping  or  hotel  ;vccommodations 
plus  other  f  icilities  or  astractions  such  as 
transfers  between  the  airport  and  the  hotel, 
siglitsceing.  motor  coach  trips  and  car  rent- 
al.=  .  E.\cept  ior  the  air  transportation,  all  the 
other  component  p.irts  cf  the  lour  are  com- 
monly  referred    to   as   the   •■l.\nd    portion." 

Tlie  regulations  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  .'V.ssooiation  require  the  air 
transport.it ion  portion  to  be  either  a  round  or 
circle  trip;  ;ind  the  price  of  the  "land  por- 
tion" must  be  al  Ie,ist  20  percent  of  the  air 
i.ire  or  $15  per  day,  .vhichever  is  greater. 
Tours  between  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  must 
provide  for  a  minimum  of  six  nights  sleeping 
or  hotel  accommodations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  regulations  gov- 
erning totirs  are  ij.i.sically  similar  to  those 
•stated  above  except  that  the  formula  to  de- 
termine the  minimum  price  for  the  "land" 
portion  is  rehued  to  the  fare  as  follows: 
Where  the  f  ;re  is  $75  or  less,  the  land  ar- 
rangements must  l>e  .it  least  $15;  if  the  fare 
is  more  than  ■'>75  but  less  than  $175,  the 
land  portion  must  equal  at  least  20  percent, 
and  tor  fare  of  J175  or  more,  the  minimum 
price  for  the  land  arrangements  is  $35.00.  In 
addition,  .such  tours  must  provide  for  over- 
nieht  Icxiging  in  at  least  two  noncontiguous 
cities  or  localities. 

T:nirs  are  produced  by  specialized  travel 
agents  commonly  knr>wn  as  wholesalers  or 
tour  operat:)rs  and  may  be  sold  directly  by 
them,  but  most  often  are  sold  through  retail 
agents  or  air  carriers. 

Tours  must  be  approved  by  the  air  carrier 
whose  services  are  featured  and  must  be  ad- 
verti;ed  and  published  at  the  producer's  sole 
cost  and  expense  in  ttiur  fo'.ders  or  brochures, 
the  rontents  of  which  are  proscribed  by  air 
rirr.er  regulations,  .md  contain  the  itinerary, 
features,  maps,  photographs,  price,  terms  and 
i;\.'.Kiit\ons  of  the  otferine. 

Tours  are  designed  for  both  group  and  in- 
dividual travel,  a:id  may  or  may  not  be 
esccrted. 

A  tour  may  be  based  on  normal,  special  or 
excttrsion  fares,  and,  when  a  Fpecial  or  ex- 
curfion  fare  is  uJied.  is  ,>Lib]ect  to  the  terms 
and   conditions  applicable   to  such  fare. 

The  Group  Incltisive  Tour  Basing  Fare,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  testimony  as  the  GIT  fare, 
has  been  established  by  the  international  air 
carriers  for  transportation  across  the  North 
-Atlantic  in  connections  with  inclusive  tours. 
These  fares  are  available  for  groups  of  15 
passengers  or  more  to  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  and  are  between  ?157  to  ?292  lower 
than  the  normal  or  regular  fares  to  Europe, 
depending  on  the  destination. 

In  addition,  other  importmt  develop- 
ments have  taken  place.  For  example,  on 
February  23.  1968.  President  Johnson  in  a 
special  message  to  tlie  Congress,  tirged  the 
elimination  of  certain  visa  requirements  for 
tourists  visiting  the  United  States.  This  bill. 
HR  15651.  has  been  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Celler  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  implement  this  proposal.  This 
was  a  specific  recommendation  in  the  Mc- 
Kinney  report,  and  clearly  designed  to  facile 
itate   tourism  to  this  country. 

ASTA.  in  a  letter  commending  Ambassa- 
dor McKinney  for  his  report,  pledged  its 
support  to  all  reasonable  and  necessary  steps 
designed  to  iiviplement  the  recommendations 
contained  in  it.  Because  of  our  access  to  all 
facits  of  the  travel  agency  industry,  ASTA 
is  tmiquely  equipped  to  provide  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  machinery  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  set  up  to  provide  for  govern- 
ment-industry cooperation  in  implementing 
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Immediately   the   recommendations   in    this 
report. 

As  an  immediate  step  to  reflect  ASTA's  de- 
termination of  full  cooperation,  a  meeting 
win  be  called  shortly  at  ASTA's  invitation  of 
tour  operators  in  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  whom  are  members  of 
ASTA  for  the  specific  purpose  of  Implement- 
ing the  concessions  contained  In  the  Mc- 
Kinney report,  thus  making  It  possible  to 
package  together  low  priced,  attractive  and 
saleable  tours  for  travel  within  the  Unitec" 
States  designed  for  overseas  visiters  particu- 
larly from  Europe, 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  trvist  that 
the  supplemental  material  contained  in  this 
letter  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional data  or  views  that  the  Committee 
might  find  useful.  We  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations  will  not  adopt 
restrictive  legislation  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  Inhibiting  the  right  of  U.S.  cltizeiiS 
to  travel  abroad,  since  to  do  so  would  make 
efTectlve  ImpUmentatlon  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram Impossible.  As  a  much  more  efTectlve 
and  desirable  alternative  rather,  we  urge 
the  Committee  to  heed  the  advice  of  the 
more  than  60  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
it  during  the  two  weeks  of  public  hearings 
and  allow  Indtistry  with  the  encouragement 
and  cooperation  of  the  government  to  em- 
bark upon  a  crash  program  designed  to  pro- 
mote increased  tourism  to  this  country,  and 
to  bring  ovir  travel  account  into  equilibrium 
by  expanding  substantially  the  already  dra- 
matic success  that  our  government  has  real- 
ized In  becoming  the  world's  number  one 
host  country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

IRVIN   M.  Frankel. 

Chairman. 
Governmental  Affairs  Committef. 

ADDmo^fs  BY  American  Society  of  Travfl 

Agents  to  Hearing  Transcript 

attachment  a 

On  page  459  of  the  transcript  insert: 

"United  States  airlines  will  Increase  their 
promotional  efforts  by  53  percent  in  1968. 
thus  making  a  total  of  approximately  $17 
million  in  media  advertising  alone.  The  sta- 
tistics on  promotional  investment  by  the 
maritime  Industry  are  to  be  supplied  direct' y 
to  the  Committee. 

"Robert  E.  Short.  National  Chairman  of 
Discover  America.  Inc.,  has  stated  that  his 
organization  will  increase  travel  promotions 
along  the  Discover  America  theme  to  more 
than  $300  million  in  1968. 

"Other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  will  be  supplying  additional  eco- 
nonaic  data  in  connection  with  total  ex- 
penditures by  private  industry  including  for. 
eign  airlines." 

ATTACHMENT  B 

'    On  page  471  of  the  transcript  insert: 

"An  ASTA  survey  conducted  early  in  the 
week  of  March  4  among  12  of  the  largest  tour 
operators  involved  in  travel  to  Europe  and 
the  Orient  showed  the  following  results: 

"Cancellations  from  the  first  of  the  year 
have  raised  from  5  percent  to  20  percent  and 
averaged  12  percent. 

"Advanced  bookings  as  of  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary were  down  from  20  percent  to  40  per- 
cent compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  average  reduction  of  advanced 
bookings  was  32.5  percent.  One  major  element 
in  foreign  travel  has  been  particularly  af- 
fected. This  is  the  incentive  tour  program 
which  is  used  by  many  corporations  as  re- 
wards for  performance.  Three  major  tour 
operator  producers  of  incentive  groups  re- 
ported bookings  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  been  virtually  eliminated:  they 
are  down  90  percent  compared  with  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  These  companies  report  that 
many  of  these  incentive  tours  have  been 
diverted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 
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"As  far  as  the  other  tour  operators  are 
concerned,  since  they  specialize  in  their 
particular  areas,  they  have  no  way  of  report- 
ing the  degree  to  which  travel  business  has 
been  salvaged  through  alverslon  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  However,  ASTA's  own  sur- 
vey of  Its  member  agents,  shows  that  at  the 
retail  level,  only  14  percent  of  business  lost 
to  non-Western  Hemisphere  destinations  has 
been  held  by  diversion  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. ,^     ,. 

"In  summary,  travel  business  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  among  these  twelve 
major  tour  operators  is  down  44.5  percent 
through  cancellations  and  fall  off  In  ad- 
vanced bookings.  Little  has  been  recovered  in 
terms  of  travel  In  this  hemisphere.  Incentive 
group  travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  virtually  eliminated. 

"Thus,  two  points  are  clear:  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  these  proposals  has  already  had 
a  major  effect  on  reducing  expenditures  by 
US.  citizens  overseas,  and.  second,  that  the 
effect  on  the  Industry  Itself  Is  so  severe,  that 
many  are  threatened  with  the  extinction  of 
their  taxpaylng  businesses;  no  travel  agent 
or  tour  operator  Is  large  enough  to  survive 
an  extended  period  of  business  loss  of  this 
magnitude." 

ATTACHMENT    C 

On  page  479  of  the  transcript  insert: 
"Approximately  18  months  ago,  tho  British 
Government  Imposed  a  currency  restriction 
on  citizens  traveling  out  of  the  country,  by 
limiting  to  L50  the  amount  of  money  persons 
traveling  for  personal  reasons  could  spend. 
A  provision  was  made  for  prepayment  of 
transportation  costs  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  allowance.  The  effect  of  the  currency  re- 
strictions Is  unclear.  However,  there  are  some 
indications  that  It  has  not  served  as  a  deter- 
rent to  toiirlsm.  For  example,  according  to 
the  staUstlcs  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  tourism  from  Britain  to 
the  United  States  during  1967,  the  first  full 
year  when  the  restriction  was  In  effect,  tour- 
ism Increased  by  18  percent. 

"The  British  travel  Industry  strenuously 
opposed  the  imposition  of  this  currency  re- 
striction when  It  was  initially  proposed.  We 
are  Informed  that  a  new  effort  will  be  made 
very  shortly  to  convince  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  currency  restriction  on 
the  theory  that  It  has  not  been  efTectlve.  and 
It  has  led  to  evasion  and.  is  in  general,  an 
undesirable  and  restrictive  measure." 

ATTACHMENT  D 

On  page  487  of  the  transcript  insert; 

"The  January  1968  report  of  the  Passport 
Office  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  stated   as   follows: 

"■Proposed  Length  of  Stay:  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  passport  recipients  during 
the  calendar  year  1967  planned  trips  lasting 
less  than  six  months.  Of  this  group,  61  per- 
cent indicated  trips  lasting  one  month  to 
trips  of  less  than  one  month;  and  3  per- 
cent planned  trips  lasting  from  two  months 
to  less  than  six  months." 

"Table  10  of  the  report  entitled  'Proposed 
Length  of  Stay'  for  the  year  1967  and  the 
same  report  lii  Table  8  entitled  'Object  of 
Travel'  for  the  year  1967  are  attached  (not 
printed  In  the  Record)  ^ 

"We  have  been  advised  by  the  Passport 
Office  that  It  does  not  now  currently  cross- 
tabulate  Its  statistics  on  the  object  of  travel 
with  the  estimated  length  of  stay  for  appli- 
cants of  passports.  However,  this  informa- 
tion could  be  compiled  with  relative  ease 
by  the  Passport  Office." 

ATTACHMENT   E 

On  page  473  of  the  transcript.  Mr.  Frankel 
was  asked  to  estimate  loss  of  federal  revenue 
from  reduced  Income  tax  receipts.  The  In- 
formation in  Attachment  C  is  the  best  ef- 
fort that  we  can  make  In  connection  with 
that   general    question. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar  13.  19681 
Apoard  Flight  100:  Passengers  to  London 
Talk  or  A  Travel  Tax  and  Many  Other 
THINGS— Levy  Is  Assailfd — Bi'sinessmen 
Say  It  Coi'ld  Hurt  Them— Wovld  It 
Foster  Che.atinc?— Hawks,  Doves,  and  a 
Real  Ladv 

( By  Felix  Kessler ) 
Aboard  Pan  American  Flight  100 -Lady 
d'Avigdor-Guldsmid,  comfortably  sprawled 
across  all  three  tourist-section  seats.  Jiuts 
down  her  book  and  smiles  broadly  when 
asked  whether  liers  is  a  business  or  pleasure 

trip 

■•Plea.'=ure.  pleasure,"  she  says,  relightinr' 
her  cigar.  "Almost  wicked.  Isn't  It?  One 
should  feel  guilty.  I  suppose." 

She  confesses,  guiltily,  that  her  tastes  run 
to  "the  nice  things— French  clothes,  Italian 
silks."  Yet  Britain's  stringent  travel  regula- 
tions restrict  the  amount  of  money  she  can 
take  out  annually  to  a  very  basic  50  pounds, 
or  $120,  excluding  air  fare.  How  could  she 
manage  a  21-day  excursion  trip  to  Nassau 
and  New  York?  "I  stay  with  friends."  says 
Lady  d'Avigdor-Coldsmld.  wife  of  a  bullion 
brot-er  who  Is  a  Member  of  Parliament 

Lady  d'Avlgdor-Goldsmld's  travel  tips — 
staving  with  friends,  flying  tourist  class  and 
finding  other  economies — should  be  noted  by 
Americans.  For  If  President  Johnson  has  his 
way,  traveling  Americans  may  soon  be  In 
pennyplnchlng  circumstances  themselves.  He 
has  proposed  a  graduated  t.ix  based  on  the 
amount  spent  while  traveling  abroad:  It 
would  affect  both  tourists  and  businessmen. 
Though  there  are  indications  Coneress  may 
shelve  the  proposal,  it  still  Is  alive  and 
must  be  considered  by  anyone  planning  a 
trip  abroad  a  few  months  hence, 

BRITONS    AND    BCSINESSMEN 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
would  pay  these  taxes.  I  booked  a  seat  on  a 
Pan  American  World  Airways  flight  to  Lon- 
don m  order  to  Interview  my  fellow  passen- 
gers. It  turns  cut  that  among  them  are  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  Britons  who, 
like  Lady  d'Avigdor-Goldsmid.  struggle  im- 
aginatively on  limited  allotments.  Also 
aboard : 

The  comptroller  of  a  business  machines 
concern  that  finds  European  markets  a  "very 
Important"  factor  In  tiie  company's  annual 
sales. 

Two  executives  of  a  giant  U.S.  oil  company 
traveling  to  check  on  their  overseas  tanker 
operations. 

A  tax  lawyer  for  another  oil  company. 
A  restaurant  owner  and  his  wife,  combining 
a  two-week  vacation  with  an  attempt  to  lure 
an  Austrian  chef  to  Pennsylvania. 

A  family  of  four  on  their  first  trip  to 
Europe. 

All  the  Americans  I  Interview  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  firmly  against  travel  taxes.  Their 
opposition  ranges  from  the  ideological — "it's 
un-American"  and  "an  unfortunate  new 
form  of  isolationism"— to  the  pract'c"':  A 
businessman  argues  th.at  his  company,  which 
he  savs  earns  more  than  it  spends  abroad 
and  thereby  aids  the  paymenU  balance. 
would  be  unfairly  penalized  by  the 
restrictions. 

Ironlcallv,  much  support  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  need  for  travel  curbs 
comes  from  the  Britons.  "You  Americans 
have  been  so  fantastically  generous  to  the 
whole  world  and  get  so  little  thanks  for  It," 
comments  one.  "If  you  hadn't  done  so  much, 
you  wouldn't  be  In  this  fix  now." 

OtTR  MAN  takes  OFV 

Flight  100  leaves  dally  at  10  am.  from 
Kennedy  Airport  to  New  York  for  the  6-hour. 
40-mlnute  flight  to  London.  On  my  Monday 
flight,  the  Boeing  707-321B  lifts  off  the  run- 
way at  10:20  with  14  first-class  seats  occu- 
pied (out  of  20  available)  and  65  economy- 
class  passengers  aboard  (out  of  115  seats  1 . 
A  Pan  Am  spokesman  says  this  Is  slightly 
below  normal  for  the  day  and  season  but 
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declines  to  assign  any  reason— such  as  con- 
cern over  foreign  travel—  to  the  drop. 

One  first-class  pa-ssenger  ($712  50  round- 
tripl  Is  the  business  machine  company's 
comptroller,  who  lias  hung  up  his  Jacket 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers  provided  by 
the  airline,  A  seasoned  traveler  who  takes 
four  trips  abroad  a  year,  he  says  that  10 
of  his  colleagues  regularly  visit  the  com- 
panv's  11  European  offices.  Every  trip  con- 
tributes something  to  our  overall  export 
picture."  he  says 

His  companv'F  sales,  domestic  and  foreign, 
topped  $175  million  in  1967  and  were  ex- 
pt^cted- before  the  Admliii.sti«j»tlon's  curbs 
on  travel  and  on  foreign  investment  were 
announced- t'l  top  $200  million  this  year. 
This  executive  says  his  company  will  "not  be 
hurt  too  much"  by  this  crackdown,  "But  a 
companv  that's  just  starting  out  lo  expand 
overseas'  will  really  be  handicapped."  he  says. 

The  executive  has  "verbal  Instructions 
from  our  president  to  keep  down  costs."  In 
his  attache  case,  he  carries  a  copy  of  Europe 
on  $5  a  Day;  he  believes,  however,  that  $25 
Is  a  more  reasonable  expectation  of  a  busl- 
nes-sman's  dally  minimum  expense.  Under  the 
Administration's  tax  plan,  only  the  first  87 
a  traveler  spends  daily  would  be  tax  exempt; 
the  next  $8  would  be  taxed  at  15':  and  every- 
thing beyond  that   would  be  taxed  at  30"!  . 

two    WEEKS    AND    $2,500 

When  I  ask  whether  his  company's  co.=t- 
cutting  might  in  the  future  extend  to  econ- 
omy tickets,  the  executive  appears  flustered 
and  bers  that  I  not  use  his  name.  Other  buii- 
ne^s  travelers  make  similar  reques^ts. 

Another  first-class  passenger,  deEcrib!n7 
himself  only  as  "in  export-import."  dismisses 
the  tax  proposal  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
"How  can  I  live  in  London  on  $7  a  day?"  lie 
ii.=k.s,  "I  can't  even  live  on  7  pounds  a  day" 
Seven  pounds  equals  $16  80. 

Toward  the  re.ar  of  tlie  plane  in  an  econ- 
omy seat— 18  Inches  wide  as  cpposed  to  tlie 
i?3-"inch  tirst-class  seat^Howell  Yogg.  of  Mill- 
burn.  N,J  ,  s;ivs  only  partly  in  jest  that  he 
expects  to  spend  $7'  daily  in  tips.  "I  know 
my  hotels  are  all  in  the  «20-a-day  class." 
.savs  Mr.  Yogg.  'I've  got  a  two-v.eek  trip 
planned  and  .'S2.500  In  travelers  checks  in  my 
jKicket.  although  Im  not  s.iying  I'll  spsnd 
all  that." 

Mr  Yogg  sfjld  his  display-sign  business 
recently  and  aims  to  di-scuss  with  European 
b.inkers  the  iKissibility  of  a  similar  venture 
there  He  also  plan.=  to  buy  a  new  Mercedes 
280  in  Germany,  although  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruled  recently  that  Americans 
buying  foreign  cars  overse.-s  would  have  to 
pav  a  7'.  excise  levy— in  addition  to  import 
duties — when  they  bring  them  home. 

"Ill  be  $1,000  ahead,  even  at  7'-.'  claims 
Mr.  Y>i<rg.  "but  that's  not  the  point.  Id  still 
buy  the  car.  I  have  friends  who  buy  German 
rn.achinerv.  which  sometimes  costs  more  than 
American-made   because  they  say  it's  better  " 

Sitti!  g  near  Mr  Yogg  are  tv  o  industrial 
rt'laf.on.s  olTictals  for  an  oil  company.  Roth 
are  behavioral  scientists  on  a  brief  trip  to 
eii.imir.e  their  British  affiliate's  t..nker  opera- 
tions. They  fly  Pan  Am  b^cau.^e  of  a  company 
policy  to  "use  American  carriers:  companv 
policy  also  dictates- they  go  economy  i$369 
round-trip) . 

THE    OILMEN 

One  man  is  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe:  the 
other  makes  several  yearly  They  will  be  tak- 
ing a  look  at  how  "the  landlubbers  and  sea- 
men are  working  together  on  the  tankers" 
Eivs  the  more  experienced  traveler.  "But  It 
all  comes  dovi-n  to  the  question.  'How  can 
tankers  carry  crude  oil  more  cheaply  so  that 
we  can  bring  the  cost  dou-n  at  the  pump 
level?'  " 

He  savs  his  company  won't  reduce  the 
travels  or  expenses  of  its  technical  experts 
and  enirineers  as  s  result  of  any  tax  measure. 
However,  he  adds,  "there  might  come  a  point 
where  fewer  of  us  would  go.  If  the  taxes  were 
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now  In  force,  maybe  only  one  of  us  would  be 
on  this  plane.  Or  maybe  we'd  Just  try  to  do 
the  whole  thing  by  phone."  He  believes  that 
sales  and  efficiency  would  be  hurt  by  the 
travel  regulations. 

Both  men  are  against  the  tax  for  philo- 
sophic as  well  as  economic  reasons.  "We 
desperately  need  to  cre.ite  more  understand- 
ing for  ourselves,"  says  one.  "and  instead 
we're  withdrawing  into  a  new  isolationism. 
In  a  democracy,  people  have  a  rietht  to 
travel."  Both  are  "Vietnam  doves,  declaring 
that  a  withdrawal  there  would  be  immeas- 
urably more  productive  than  any  travel  tax 
program. 

(For  a  completely  different  pwlltical  reason, 
a  hawkish  New  York  security  analyst  on 
Plight  100  opposes  the  travel  tax  because  "we 
should  be  encouraging  people  to  travel,  not 
discourage  them.  Only  by  Americans  going 
abroad  will  people  get  an  idea  that  we're  not 
all  like  that  Dr.  Spock."  i 

Across  the  iiisle  from  the  oil  man  sits  a  tax 
lawyer  for  a  rival  oil  company.  He  finds  the 
tax  proposals  undesirable.  "Ultimately,  our 
exjKJrte  will  be  operating  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  investment  curbs 
and  travel  restrictions,"  he  says.  "If  Ameri- 
can oorporatftms  lose  their  edge,  who  knows 
how  long  it  will  take  for  them  to  regain  it — if 
ever." 

A    NOT-SO-COOD    MOVIE 

The  lawyer — who  also  asks  to  remain 
anonymous- — does  cut  his  outlays  by  S2.50  on 
this  tllp  by  politely  rejecting  the  stewardess' 
offer  to  rent  earphones  and  wat<:h  the  movie. 
But  this  saving  Isn't  due  to  company  policy. 
"I  haven't  found  movies  on  these  flights  to 
be  very  good,"  he  explains.  Indeed,  Flight 
lOO's  offering,  The  Biggest  Bundle  of  Them 
All,  Isn't  very  good,  another  passenger  says 
later. 

J.  H.  S.  Jervls,  an  ex-Brltish  navy  pilot  re- 
turning to  London  after  a  round  of  Job  inter- 
views in  the  U.S..  finds  still  another  ground 
to  oppoee  the  proposed  travel  tax.  It  would 
"teach  people  to  be  fiddlers,"  he  says.  "You 
know,  how  to  put  $20  in  the  back  pocket 
without  getting  caught.  That's  what  the  Eng- 
lish do,  I  regret  to  say.  People  are  basically 
honest,  but  your  professional  traveler  will 
find  ways  of  getting  around"  without  the  tax. 
A  businessman  on  Plight  100  agrees.  If 
travel  Is  taxed,  he  says,  businessmen  would 
Just  quietly  draw  on  funds  from  their  Euro- 
pean subsidiaries.  Asked  whether  this 
wouldn't  contravene  the  law.  he  says,  "Yes, 
but  we'd  do  it." 

George  E.  Catlin,  a  British  political  scien- 
tist returning  to  London  after  attending  a 
conference  at  New  York  University,  says  the 
U.S.  must  do  something  about  its  adverse 
payments  balance.  "Tourism  is  a  luxury  that 
can  be  controlled,"  says  Mr.  Catlin,  but  then 
he  hedges  by  adding,  "provided  this  doesn't 
produce  a  disadvantageous  reaction."  Mr. 
Catlin's  trip  to  the  U.S.  didn't  cut  into  his 
travel  allotment;  all  his  expenses  were  paid 
by  his  New  "Vork  hosts. 

Britons  without  hosts  to  pick  up  tabs  man- 
age to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  traveling 
despite  the  restrictions  designed  to  keep  them 
from  spending  more  than  50  pounds  abroad. 
For  instance.  Lady  d'Avigdor-Goldsmid's 
daughter,  Chloe.  described  in  a  lengthy 
article  in  London's  Sunday  "nmes  how  she 
and  a  friend  toured  the  Soviet  Union  by  car 
the  previous  summer;  they  kept  costs  down 
by  camping  out. 

Britons  are  allowed  to  pay  for  their  round- 
trip  transportation  costs  without  touching 
•.lie  travel  allotment.  By  contrast,  the  U.S. 
proposal  calls  for  a  5';  tax  on  the  airline 
•.cket  for  travel  overseas  and  back;  transpor- 
-.ition  costs  on  side  trips  would  be  assessed 
•aider  the  higher,  Uavel-spendlng  tax.  (The 
tough  restrictions  on  Britons,  incidentally, 
make  you  wonder  about  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote more  trips  to  the  U.S.  among  the  Brit- 
ish. A  lot  of  50- pound  spenders  are  needed 
to  close  the  travel  gap.) 
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Surprisingly,  the  Britons  say  they're  under 
no  pressure  to  fly  BOAC.  their  nationalized 
airline.  Mrs  Gertrude  Chinman.  who  is  re- 
turning lu  London  after  visiting  a  married 
daughter  in  .Syniciise.  is  flyint;  on  Pan  Am 
because  "I  came  ',vith  tiiem  and  see  no  ix)int 
in  changing  •■  She  seems  surprised  when  I 
s'litrgest  that  her  defense  of  travel  curbs — 
•  We've  had  t')  tighten  our  belts,  and  I  think 
you  Americans  should  too"  might  logically 
imply  that  she  should  travel  BO.AC  In  con- 
trast! an  American  businessman  aboard 
FliiTht  100  makes  abundantly  clear  that  he 
lias  switched  from  BOAC  tn  Pan  Am  only  out 
of  patriotism. 

T.ALKINr.    WITH    THE    KNITHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kiiuth  own  the  Cas- 
cade Lounge,  a  restaurant  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa  .  and  .ire  amont;  the  few  passengers  who 
will  stay  with  FTlght  100  as  it  continues  to 
Frankfurt  .ifter  landlnsj  in  London.  After 
Visiting  relatives,  Mr.  Knuth  hopes  to  inter- 
•,iew  two  prospective  Austrian  chefs,  though 
he  doesn  t  think  he  will  persuade  either  to 
come  to  the  U  S. 

Mr.  Knuth.  who  goes  to  Europe  every  two 
or  three  years,  says  he  wasn't  deterred  from 
this  year's  trip  by  President  Johnson's  plea 
that  Americans  defer  for  two  years  nonessen- 
tial travel  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
•I  don't  believe  that's  fair."  says  Mr.  Knuth. 
"As  Americans.  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to 
spend  our  money  as  we  wish."  He  adds  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  travel  tax  could  never  be 
equitable,  nor  would  it  stop  a  significant 
amount  of  overseas  trips. 

Tlie  fiunlly  of  Stanley  Pfeiffer.  a  Newton, 
N  J.,  auto  dealer.  (.)ccupies  four  seats  in  the 
six-across  tourist  seating  arrangement.  The 
Pfelffers  .ind  their  children.  Jill.  lO'i,  and 
Mark,  13'_. .  are  traveling  to  a  fotir-day  group 
study  meeting  at  the  Hubbard  College  of  Sci- 
entology in  East  Grinstead.  a  good  hour's 
drive  by  laxi  from  London  Airport. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  considers  the  conference  on 
Scientology  (un  outgrowth  of  a  piersonallty 
behavior  theory  known  as  dianetics)  to  be 
strong  enough  motivation  for  the  trip,  de- 
spite the  President's  appeal  to  avoid  un- 
necessary travel  abroad.  He  describes  the 
Johnson  travel  measures  as  •■trying  to  put 
out  an  oil  flre  with  a  bucket  of  water."  (Air 
travel  evidently  inspires  such  flights  of 
metaphor.  Mr.  "i'ogg  sees  the  travel  tax  as 
■taking  aspirin  for  a  case  of  cancer.") 

Finished  with  the  Pfelffers.  I  return  to  my 
seal.  Nat  long  after,  a  passenger  comes  by 
and  expresses  disappointment  that  I  haven't 
interviewed  him.  He  is  John  Howard,  an 
.Australian  free-lance  journalist  living  in 
Rome,  aaid  he  specializes  in  movie  and  fan- 
magazirje  articles.  Mr.  Howard  is  dismayed 
because,  under  a  travel  curb,  his  American 
editors  wouldn't  visit  Europe.  "The  more 
they  cotne  over,  the  more  business  I  do," 
he  says, 

[From    the   Chicago    (111.)    Tribune,    Feb.    7, 

1968] 

An  Abomin.^ble  Tax 

It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  scheme  more 
intricate,  more  difficult  to  enforce,  and  more 
contrary  to  American  traditions  of  liberty 
than  the  proposed  travel  tax  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  dumped  in  the  lap  of  Con- 
gress. Or,  for  that  matter,  one  less  likely  to 
make  a  significant  dent  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  which  Secretary  Fowler  de- 
scribed as  'intolerable." 

Not  even  the  administration  expects  the 
proposed  tax  to  cut  tourist  spending  over- 
seas by  more  than  200  or  250  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  is  almost  trivial  when  com- 
pared with  the  dollar  deficit  of  about  3.6 
billion  dollars,  or  with  total  tourist  spend- 
ing of  about  4  bllUon  dollars,  or  with  the 
government's  own  spending  abroad  on  for- 
eign aid,  which  has  been  estimated  at  about 
8  billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  modest  sav- 
ing, American  travelers  are  threatened  with 
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a  ridiculous  amount  of  red  tape  and  bu- 
rocratic  snooping.  Anyone  planning  to  leave 
the  western  hemispheres  would  have  to  file 
a  tax  return  stating  how  long  he  expected  to 
be  overseas  and  how  much  he  expected  to 
spend  there  If  he  expected  to  spend  more 
than  $7  a  day.  he  would  have  to  pay  In  ad- 
vance a  tax  on  the  excess:  15  per  cent  up  to 
$15  a  day.  and  30  per  cent  over  that 

Upon  leaving  the  country,  he  would  have 
to  tile  a  declaration  stating  how  much  he 
was  taking  with  him  in  cash  and  travelers 
checks,  ■subject  to  verification  by  customs 
officials  or  other  treasury  officials"  [meaning 
they  could  search  hlm|.  He  would  have  to 
pay  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  his  air  line  or  other 
transportation.  Upon  his  return  he  would 
have  to  declare  how  much  money  he  had  left 
land  perhaps  display  it|,  and  within  60 
days  he  would  have  to  file  a  final  return 
listing  his  expenses,  reporting  any  money 
he  received  abroad  beyond  what  he  took  with 
him,   and  paying  any  remaining  tax  due. 

Rules  like  these  have  been  tried  by  other 
countries  but  have  never  worked.  For  those 
who  want  to  evade  them,  there  are  at  least 
two  ways  around  every  rule.  Even  with  com- 
plete public  cooperation,  they  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  enforce.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal Is  to  discourage  travel,  but.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  does,  it  would  infringe  upon  what 
the  Supreme  court  has  declared  to  be  an 
inalienable  right,  "a  constitutional  liberty 
closely  related  to  rights  of  free  speech  and 
association."  In  the  words  of  Justice  Douglas, 
an  inveterate  globe-trotter  himself,  "Free 
movement  by  the  citizen  ...  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  free  society." 

True,  the  court  was  talking  about  the  right 
of  Communists  and  others  to  travel  abroad 
against  the  wishes  of  the  state  department. 
But  this  makes  the  proposed  restrictions  all 
the  more  offensive.  The  administration  Is 
not  only  asking  us,  as  tourists,  to  atone  for 
Its  own  fiscal  sins,  but  It  also  wants  to  im- 
pose on  a  right  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
guaranteed  even  to  Communists  In  our  midst. 
And  all  m  the  dubious  hope  of  trimming  at 
most  one-twelfth  from  the  'intolerable" 
deficit. 

I  From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser! 
A  NEGA'nvE  Tax 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  President  Johnson 
now  wants  to  make  Malnland-to-Hawaii 
travel  subject  to  the  same  5  per  cent  tax  that 
applies  within  the  countinental  U.S. 

True,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  enjoyed  a 
special  exemption.  This  was  In  recognition  of 
their  distance  from  other  states,  which  is 
more  than  that  to  many  foreign  countries. 

Travel  Industry  figures  don't  see  the  added 
$5  on  a  $100  fare  as  an  especially  significant 
factor  that  would  deter  much  travel  to  here. 
But  whatever  effect  it  does  have  would  be 
negative,  against  travel  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
*Yet  the  order  on  Hawaii  and  Alaska  was 
Just  a  sidelight  on  the  Administration's  pur- 
pose. This  goal  was  not  to  raise  tax  revenue 
but  to  apply  the  domestic  tax  to  International 
flights,  and  so  ftirther  ctirtall  foreign  travel 
and  help  ease  the  gold  outflow. 

An  obvious  equal  goal  should  be  to  sUmu- 
late  more  travel  within  the  U.S.  by  Americans 
and  foreigners — and  this  would  include  to 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

What  should  have  been  done  toward  this 
end,  therefore,  was  to  not  add  the  tax  to 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  but  to  remove  it  for  all 
U.S.  travel.  That  would  have  made  travel 
within  this  country  more  attractive  for  every- 
one. 

The  airline  industry  showed  part  of  the 
right  idea  last  week  when  it  announced  a  new 
50  per  cent  discount  promotional  fare  for 
visitors  from  abroad  who  travel  within  the 
continental  U.S. 

The  hope  Is  that  this  special  fare  can  be 
applied  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska — and  perhaps 
to  American  Samoa,  Guam  and  even  the 
Trvist  Territory. 
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Again,  the  5  per  cent  may  not  be  signlfl- 
cant.  but  It  hardly  seems  to  be  thinking  in 
the  right  direction. 


1  From  the  New  York  Post] 

A  rRAVFX  Tax  on  GI's? 

(By  Art  Btich'*ald) 

Washington. — I  received  an  Inspired  letter 

froin   a   young   draftee   friend   of   mine  who 

IS  soon  slated  U)  go  to  Vietnam: 

•Dear  Art:  I  notice  that  President  John- 
son wants  to  put  a  head  tax  on  tourist:! 
traveling  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  a  loval  soldier  who  supports  my  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I  believe  that  not  only 
should  this  tax  be  placed  on  tourists,  but 
also  on  GIs  to  discourage  them  from  going 
to  Vietnam. 

"Now  it's  true  that  many  GIs  I  have  talked 
to  had  their  hearts  set  on  going  to  Vietnam, 
but  Im  sure  that  a  majority  of  them  could 
be  persauded  to  postpone  their  trip  If  it  were 
explained  to  them  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  was  at  stake. 

•Everyone  knows  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  U.  S.  gold  outflow  is  that  so  much  money 
is  being  spent  in  Vietnam.  If  every  American 
soldier,  sailor  and  marine  who  lii.d  planned 
to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  this  year  would  stay 
home,  we  could  save  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  which  could  go  toward  building 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society. 

■  I  have  talked  to  all  the  gtiys  In  my  outfit 
and  you  would  be  amazed  and  proud  of  how 
they  "reacted  to  my  suggestion.  Tony  Morelll, 
who  sleeps  In  the"  bunk  on  top  of  m°,  said, 
•I  had  my  heart  set  on  going  ♦©  Vietnam, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  put  our  countrys 
economic  plight  ahead  of  our  personal  pleas- 
ure. I'm  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and 
stay  here  if  it  will  help  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Dept.  to  get  straightened  out.' 

"Rory  Schwartz  said.  'Nobody  likes  to  pay 
taxes,  but  if  taxing  GIs  so  they  won't  go  to 
Vietnam  is  in  the  national  interest,  then  I 
have  to  go  along  with  it.  Hell,  there  are 
more  important  things  In  my  life  than  visit- 
ing Vietnam.' 

•Charley  O'Brien  also  said  that  he  would 
prefer  to  stav  in  the  "\Vestern  Hemisphere  for 
the  next  few"  years.  'I  say  If  you've  seen  one 
Vietnam,  you've  seen  them  all,  and  I  don't 
want   people   pointing   at   me   someday   and 
saying  I  was  the   cause   of   the  gold  drain." 
"A  few  of  the  noncoms  don't  seem  to  have 
the  patriotic  spirit.   When  I   suggested   our 
outfit  stay  at  home,  my  sergeant  blew  up 
and  said  we  were  going  abroad  v.hether  Pres- 
ident Johnson  liked  it  or  not.  He  said,  'A 
guy  dreams  of  going  to  Vietnam  all  his  life. 
He   scrimps  and  saves   to  make   It  possible, 
and    then    someone    comes    along    and    says 
he  can't  go  because  It's  going  to  cost  the 
United  States  too  much  money.  Well.  I  might 
not  have  the  American  spirit,  but  I'm  tak- 
ing all  of  you  with  me  whether  you  want  to 
go  or  not.' 

"I  got  the  same  reaction  from  the  captain, 
who  doesn't  think  he  can  make  major  until 
he  gets  some  Vietnam  under  his  belt.  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  write  to  President  Johnson 
suggesting  my  tax  plan  for  GIs,  and  he  prac- 
tically threw  me  out  of  the  office.  He  just 
didn't  want  to  save  the  taxpayers  any  money. 
"Since  I  can't  write  to  the  President  direct- 
ly without  being  court-martialed,  will  you 
make  the  suggestion?  The  tax  could  be  based 
on  rank.  Enlisted  men  would  be  taxed  $7  a 
day  for  every  day  they  spent  In  Vietnam  and 
officers  $15  a  day.  Even  those  who  could  af- 
ford It  might  hesitate  to  pay  that  kind  of 
money  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  when  there 
is  Eo  much  more  to  see  here  at  home. 

"There  will  probably  be  some  squawks 
from  Congress,  but  the  way  to  get  around 
that  is  to  say  the  head  tax  on  GIs  Is  only  a 
temporary  measure,  and  as  soon  as  the  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  plcttire  gets  straightened 
out,  It  wUl  be  lilted.  Then  any  GI  who  wants 
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to  go  to  that  part  of  the  world  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

•  I  hope  you  think  this  Is  as  good  an  Idea  as 
the  guys  in  the  barracks  do. 

•  Please  tell  President  Johnson  we  support 
him  almost  100  per  cent  In  his  request  that 
.\merlcans  not  go  abroad  at  this  crucial 
time." 


|Fri  m  the  Will  Street  Journal] 

Europe   on    $7    a   Day 

The  striking  thing  about  the  .Artminlstr.i- 

tlon's  j.r  ■po.'.ed  tr.ivei  tax  is  fnat  it  is  Inlen- 

tionally   dt■Ei^'ned   t-i   intorfcre   with   the  lib- 

ert  es  if  Ani"rican  ctizens. 

That  ine  i.ix  will  inhibit  the  ability  of 
ordln.irv  Americans  to  travel  to  Europe  r-^ 
not  merely  an  unfortunate  side  clTect.  The 
whole  purpose  <  f  the  proposal  is  to  allow  the 
Government,  in  its  ultUwate  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  t.5  lontrol  the  movement  and 
spending  of  it-^  cltli^ens. 

It  i:;  :^U  •» ery  v.^eil  for  the  Administration 
to  cloud  the  coercive  intentions  of  the  tax 
with  deductions  and  other  gimmicks.  Yet  In 
doing  BO  it  paints  a  curious  picture  of  It;;  own 
notions  of  social  v.^ort'i.  It  allows  a  l^7  d.alv 
allowance  free  and  taxes  the  next  i-'i  a  day 
at  half  the  ordinary  30':    rate. 

The  intention,  appr.rently,  is  to  avoid  in- 
terfering with  the  dirty  shirt  s.->t.  skylarking 
students  and  other  minimal  spenders.  But 
the  modest  American  who  has  j.ut  aside 
51  000— say.  $200  a  year  for  five  yeari— for  the 
total  expenses  of  three  weeks  in  Europe  will 
t;nd  he  now  needs  about  15'  more,  which 
will  prove  painful  If  not  prohibitive. 

To  help  enforce  tlie.se  elevated  and  lilr- 
criminatlng  notions,  the  traveler  is  fared 
with  elabo'raie  methods  of  repression.  Re- 
port and  justify  and  post  bond  before  you 
can  be  released  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  alr.o  verv  well  for  the  Administration 
to  s.iy  the  tax  will  expire  in  two  ye?.rs  if  Con- 
press'en-icts  it  at  all.  but  that  Is  one  we  have 
he.'-.rd  before  Our  own  morning  line  has  \ery 
!ong  odds  on  this  tax  passlnc  from  the  na- 
tional .-^cene  any  time  before  me  current  Ad- 
ministration does. 

Especially  .=a  since  the  Administration  is 
doing  nothing  to  attack  the  more  basic  causes 
of  the  balance-of-payment-s  problem.  I'  is 
not  in  any  significant  way  cutting  back  on  its 
own  overseas  commitments,  which  lie  much 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  than  tour- 
Ism  does.  Nor  is  it  pursuing  the  Govern- 
mental austerity  at  home  which  Is  the  only 
internationally  proven  cure  for  payments 
deceits  At  the  .=ame  time  it  proposes  the 
travel  t.^x  it  presents  a  budget  with  a  deficit. 
if  fvervthinc  gees  exactly  perfectly,  of  some 

?8  billion.  ^     ,   .     .. 

The  travel  tax.  then,  is  merely  the  latest 
ed'tion  of  a  wearv  story.  For  the  mistakes 
of  their  governors,  the  people  will  pay.  not 
fcly  with  their  money  "out  with  their  Iree- 
ccm. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

THE  Right  To  Travel 

(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

Americans    desiring    to   travel    abroad    for 

pleasure  are  on  tenterhooks.  And  the  travel 

Industry,    internationally   speaking,    is   in    a 

state  of  uncertainty  and  alarm.  Therefore  It 

will  be  very  desirable  if  the  administration 

can  clarify  as  soon  as  possible  what  the  exact 

situation  is  going  to  be  regarding  the  use  of 

dollars  by  travelers. 

Having  recently  written  that  there  are  no 
easy  solutions  to  problems  like  the  United 
States  adverse  balance  of  payments,  let  me 
add  that  limitations  on  American  travel  seem 
uniquely  distasteful.  They  interfere  with 
what  Americans  have  long  regarded  as  a 
basic  right. 

Spokesmen  for  the  travel  industry  feel 
their  business  Is  being  made  a  scapegoat.  In- 
terested bystanders  wonder  whether  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  can  be  enforced  or  would 
be  productive. 
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WHO  wtiL  PE  iirr-> 

Will  there  be  some  sort  of  exit  tax,  as  a 
deterrent  alone,  lor  the  revenue  it  might 
produce  would  not  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
mentB?  Would  such  a  tax  be  enforced 
against  travelers  via  Canada'.'  Would  not  such 
a  tax  deter  people  of  modest  means,  like 
schoolteachers  and  nudents  and  retired  folk, 
rather  than  th»  alliuent  Jet  set? 

Win  there  be  some  form  of  currency  con- 
trol, us  exists  m  mwc  other  countries?  Will 
the  parting  .■'imericans  liave  to  declare  the 
moneys  thev  ..re  taking  with  them,  and  will 
they  iiave  to  be  searched?  Such  controls  are 
not  ea.sv  to  enforce. 

How  will  the  line  betwe^'n  bn.sine.ss  and 
pleasure  trips  be  drfinc-d  and  enforced,  espe- 
cially with  trijis  having  mixed  purposes? 
Can  a  businessman  take  his  wife  or  family? 
Could  a  business  traveler  go  t'^  Zurich  but 
not  to  the  Bernese  Oberland? 

Or  will  the  whole  bus'ne.ss  be  left  in  the 
category  of  voluntary  compliance,  or  pa- 
trioti.sm?  Would  not  .•^urli  a  situation  dis- 
criminate against  the  conscientious  and 
leave  unt.ouUicd  the  unscrupulous? 

U.ALANCE    CHECKED 

Do  we  hnnw  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  Is  the  balance  theet  of  travel?  Many 
overseas  governments  and  enterprises  main- 
tain offices  and  facilities  in  the  United  States, 
and  spend  extensively  lor  advertisinc  a.nd 
promotion.  Nearly  all  overseas  airlines  b^iy 
many  of  their  jet  jilnnes  from  American 
manufacturers.  How  much  would  these  ex- 
penditures be  expected   to  .■-brink? 

President  Johnfon  has  t  ikcn  s^me  steps  to 
promote  more  extensive  travel  by  people  from 
abror  d  in  the  United  States.  This  cxpanslv^ 
d;rccti(jn  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

We  .should  liave  more,  not  less  travel,  and 
move  toward  balancing  .American  expendi- 
lures  in  foreign  travel  by  making  loreitrn 
travel  in  the  United  States  more  attractive 
and  cconomlr-.l.  Package  tours,  cut  rate 
t.Hirs.  moderate  rates  in  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaur.ints  could  do  a  lot  to  help.  Even  sub- 
sidies. 

This  is  the  jet  ao'e.  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  repealed.  .Artificial  b.irriers  cannot  last. 
Stop-gap  meaf  ures  may  be  needed  Fometimcs. 
but  the  chances  of  doing  more  harm  than 
good  thould  he  examined  realistically. 

SELF-DEFEATING 

Indeed.  It  is  ::dmltted  that  a  go<-<l  deal 
else  In  President  Johnson's  program  ■R-ould  be 
self-defeatinc  if  carried  on  very  long  or  ap- 
plied verv  severely.  Orthodox  economists  also 
believe  the  program  does  not  really  cet  down 
to  fundamentals  Its  etieot  on  a  balanced 
budget  and  .-  stable,  uninflat^d  economy  in 
the  United  Sf.ites.  would  be  minimal. 

President  Johnson  and  Hep.  Wilbur  Mills 
will  ri^allv  have  to  come  to  a  meeting  of 
minds.  The  range  of  federal  economies  mu-t 
be  spelled  out. 

President  Johnson  should  yield  to  the  long- 
standing appeal  of  Mr.  Mills  for  n  cood  house- 
cleaning  review  of  the  federal  establishment, 
hke  the  Hoover  Commission.  Such  a  review 
is  periodically  essential.  And  It  would  be  Tocd 
politics  in  1968. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  do  ntore  harm  in  the  long  run 
than  the  curbs  on  investment  and  lending. 
Such  dollars  are  advanced  because  they  will 
produce  higher  over-all  total  earnings  than 
on  the  domestic  market.  They  should  not  be 
restricted  except  briefly  and  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The     world     is    shrinking.    Let     us     not 

Balkanlze  It. 


1  Prom  the  New  York  Post] 

JUNKETS    AND    TRAVEL    TAXES 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  ha-s  appeared 
before  a  Congressional  committee  to  out- 
line the  Administration's  proposals  for  a 
rigorous  tax  on  tra?-ler8.  Each  house  of  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  muster  impressively  large 
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votes  on  this  Important  measure — especially 
if  all  the  Congressmen  who  embarked  on 
overseas  Junkets  this  year  are  back  In  time 
for  the  roll  calls. 

At  the  last  unofficial  count,  roughly  three 
dozen  tax-free  tourists  from  Capitol  Hill  had 
responded  to  President  Johnson's  pleas  for 
restraint  on  nonessential  travel  by  setting 
sail  for  distant  lands.  Congressmen  are  used 
to  seeing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and 
South  America  on  $50  a  day — the  official  ex- 
pense allowance.  Under  the  President's  plan, 
a  private  citizen  who  regaled  himself  at 
that  rate  for  17  days  would  be  taxed  close 
to  $200. 

Some  of  the  Congressional  junketeers 
maintain  that  their  tours  have  no  ;uiverse 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  deficit— 
which  the  travel  tax  is  designed  to  reduce. 
The  Treasury  refutes  these  claims  decisive- 
ly. Nor  are  many  of  these  excursions  de- 
monstrably essential  to  the  national  Inter- 
est 

In  other  words.  Congressional  junketing 
as  usual  violates  both  the  pxirpose  :uui  the 
spirit  of  the  travel-tax  legislation  on  which 
Congress  is  about  to  pass.  Do  the  majority 
leaders,  thfe  minority  leaders  and  the  com- 
mittee chalrtnen  have  any  proposals  to  deal 
with  this  clear  conflict  of  interest? 

Travel   Trauma 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  you  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  Job,  he's 
got  to  be  some  boy.  But  in  proposing  a 
travel  tax  on  American  citizens  to  cut  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  the 
Administration  would  be  sending  a  baby 
on  a  Batman's  mission. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  balance  of  payments  savings  that  would 
derive  from  limiting  tourist  travel  run  be- 
tween $300  and  $500  million  a  year.  It  loDks 
like  a  tidy  stim,  but  saving  it  is  to  be  achieved 
by  doing  conspicuous  hurt  to  a  lot  of  vocal 
foreigners  In  the  hotel,  restaurant,  amuse- 
ment, and  air  travel  business  who  would 
assuredly  do  their  best  to  provoke  retalia- 
tion. By  drumming  up  further  distrust  of 
America,  the  outraged  critics  would  lend  im- 
petus to  the  mo'e  to  cash  in  paper  dollars  for 
gold.  This  could  be  truly  ominous,  for  there 
are  already  10  times  more  dollars  in  foreign 
hands  than  would  be  saved  in  a  year  by  all 
of  the  Administration's  defensive  proposals. 
Given  the  atmosphere  of  revenge  that  a  tour- 
ist tax  is  bound  to  create,  our  $12  billion  in 
gold  would  melt  away  like  snow  in  April. 

The  sad  thing  about  it  is  that  the  niggling 
negativism  of  the  Administration  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  There  are  several  good  ideas 
floating  around  the  hails  of  Congress  that 
might  be  picked  up  by  an  Administration 
eager  to  close  the  balance  of  payments  gap 
by  a  positive  expansion  of  the  world's  ener- 
gies. For  example.  Representative  Henry 
Reuss  of  Wisconsin  has  proposed  a  travel 
incentive  s^sldy  to  Europeans  who  are 
anxious  to  visit  America,  cashable  in  the 
form  of  stamps  at  hotels  and  on  air  lines 
and  trains.  Reuss  thinks  the  expansion  of 
business  that  would  result  from  this  would 
generate  the  taxes  neded  to  pay  for  the 
subsidy. 

This  column  has  already  written  about 
Eugene  M.  Lang's  ideas  for  giving  tax  in- 
centives to  exporters  and  to  small  American 
companies  which  have  patents  and  know- 
how  to  contribute  to  overseas  industries  in 
exchange  for  stock.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana 
Is  among  those  senators  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  Mr,  Lang's  proposals.  Mr. 
Lang,  for  purposes  of  Identification.  Is  a 
,New  Yorker  who  has  specialized  in  acting 
"  abroad  as  an  agent  for  American  business- 
men who  lack  the  time  and  the  knowledge 
to  cope  with  unfamiliar  language,  laws;  and 
markets  for  themselves. 

If  the  travel  tax  measures  aren't  defeated 
or  drastically  modified  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Sen.  Hartke  will   certainly   do 
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his  best  to  beat  them  in  the  Senate.  "Al- 
thousth  most  of  today's  Americans  may  not 
travel  abroad,  '  so  Hartke  says,  "there  ex- 
ists a  growing  resentment  against  prohibi- 
tion or  restrictions  of  individual  movement. 
If  such  opposition  to  curtailing  a  traditional 
American  liberty  does  not  manifest  itself, 
I  should  have  Strong  concerns  for  passive 
acceptance  here  of  totalitarianism  in  other 
and  greater  forms  " 

Sen.  Hartke  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
huge  refugee  Eurodollar  "  pool  that  exists 
abroad.  Consi.sting  of  dollars  held  by  over- 
seas .American  companies  and  by  Europeans, 
this  pool  amounts  to  more  than  $16  billion, 
which  is  more  than  the  wiiole  U.S.  gold  re- 
serve. It  stays  abroad  for  reinvestment  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  Equalization  tax.  If 
repatriated  .md  reported  as  earnings,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  regular  48  per  cent 
corporate  tax  rate.  Hartke  says  "we  could 
bring  at  least  two  billion  dollars  of  it  home 
immediately,  with  more  to  come,  if  we  would 
immediately  reduce  the  tax  to  26  per  cent. 
Strangely  the  Administration  misses  the 
point  that  our  tax  structure  places  us  in 
the  ridiculotis  position  of  raising  a  kind  of 
tariff  ijarrier  against  tlie  return  of  our  own 
doll.irs  " 

The  main  foreign  threat  to  the  dollar  de- 
rives from  the  fear  of  Europeans  that  Wash- 
ington has  no  will  to  maintain  its  value  at 
home.  We  can  see  why  the  Europeans  dis- 
trust us.  There  .s  the  copper  strike,  for  ex- 
ample. This  has  gone  on  interminably,  yet 
it  could  have  been  stopped  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  existing  law.  By  forcing  Ameri- 
cans to  purchase  copper  overseas,  the  strike 
lias  already  cost  more  than  $100  million  in 
dollar  outflow.  This  is  between  one-third  and 
one-fifth  of  what  the  Administration  hopes 
to  save  by  slapping  at  would-be  tourists. 

The  dollar  could  be  defended  by  measures 
that  would  enhance  .•\merican  liberties,  not 
curtail  them.  But  this  .'Administration,  we 
.ire  sadly  forced  lo  conclude,  can  think  only 
ui  terms  of  taking  our  freedoms  away. 

I  From  the  San  Diego  i  Calif,  i   Union, 

Feb.  9,  19681 

Fki  It)'  .M  Dev.^lt-ed  :  Tax  on  Travel  Threat  to 

Economy 

One  of  the  serious  and  valid  criticisms  of 
the  Soviet  regime  is  the  lack  of  freedom  for 
Russians  to  travel  abroad  without  govern- 
ment approval.  How  far  the  United  States  of 
.■America  has  come  miserably  down  the  same 
objectionable  trail  of  government  control  Is 
pxempUtied  by  the  current  consideration  of 
travel  t.'-.xes  and  restrictions  on  visits  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

One  provision  alone  among  the  new  tourist 
proposals  highlights  the  bureaucratic  vise  in 
which  the  .■American  traveler  might  soon  find 
himself:  Unless  lie  deposits  with  the  govern- 
ment, before  he  departs,  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  his  potential  tax  indebtedness  from  his 
trip  abroad,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  country. 

Is  this  tlie  United  States,  land  of  the  free? 

Is  this  typical  of  the  great  concept  of  global 
freedom  and  peaceful  interchange  which  this 
nation  so  earnestly  preaches? 

Taxes  from  15  to  30  per  cent  on  tourist 
spending  exceeding  a  pittance  of  $7  a  day, 
and  a  new  inflationary  5  per  cent  tax  on 
overseas  fares  out.side  the  hemisphere  would 
Ije  punitive.  Additionally  proposed  are  exces- 
sive reductions  in  duty-free  import  privileges 
and  new  import  taxes.  The  traveler  will  find 
a  bureaucratic  maze  and  extra  cost  sufficient 
to  daunt  and  deter  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic. 

And  all  this  to  a-chieve  a  doubtful  saving 
of  about  $500  million  in  the  payments  deficit 
caused  by  .Administration  economic  profli- 
gacy. Is  precious  freedom  to  be  so  sacrificed 
on  so  flimsy  a  pretext? 

The  damage  may  be  almost  irreparable 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  domestically. 
The  controls  and  taxes—  like  so  many  before 
them — could  become  a  permanent  infringe- 
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ment  of  our  rights,  notwithstanding  promises 
to  the  contrary. 

Tourists  would  feel  the  tax  bite  on  dally 
spending  over  $7,  but  Junketing  congressmen 
receive  a  $50  a  day  allowance,  excluding 
travel.  Why? 

Ordinary  American  citizens  have  no  ac- 
cess to  the  abundance  of  "counterpart  funds" 
lodged  In  various  countries,  but  congressional 
representatives  draw  on  them.  Why? 

These  funds — United  States  credits  In  local 
currencies — are  estimated  to  run  into  bil- 
lions. Is  it  impossible  to  allow  citizens  to 
purchase  counterpart  funds  through  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  offices  abroad,  thus  conserving 
foreign  exchange  and  obviating  the  need  for 
tourist  taxes? 

The  adverse  effect  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals will  have  on  economies  around  the 
world  will  undoubtedly  cause  repercussions 
which  could  well  negate  any  savings. 

The  proposals  show  the  desperate  lack  of 
morality  of  an  administration  prepared  to 
meet  its  irresponsible  obligations  only 
through  a  reckless  dlsrgard  for  economic  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  freedom  taxed  at  15  percent,  and 
therefore  devalued, 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
The  Un-American  Planning  Committee 

For  the  most  part  the  business  com- 
munity's comments  on  the  new  Johnsonian 
controls  have  been  muted  and  cautious.  Not 
so  with  some  of  the  nation's  most  noted 
economists;  their  reactions  are  outspoken 
and  bitter. 

Curiously,  perhaps,  that  criticism  comes 
from  both  conservatives  and  liberals,  as  those 
labels  are  loosely  ixsed  today. 

Gottfried  Haberler  of  Harvard  writes  to 
the  New  York  Times  to  denounce  the  Ad- 
ministration for  aping  the  Schachtian  morass 
of  specific  controls  deployed  during  the  Hit- 
ler regime.  On  this  page  of  this  newspaper 
the  other  day  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
warned  of  the  drastic  consequences  for  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  University  of  Virginia's  James  Buchan- 
an and  Warren  Nutter,  quoted  approving  in 
Clayton  Frltchey's  column,  flail  the  Admin- 
istration for  erecting  an  ugly  Gold  Wall, 
symbolically  similar  to  the  Berlin  Wall.  (Mr. 
Fritchey,  as  it  happens,  was  once  a  power 
in  the  liberal  Democratic  Truman  Admin- 
istration.) 

What  unites  these  men,  and  accounts  for 
their  bitterness,  is  not  alone  the  economic 
folly  of  the  President's  proposed  mandatory 
controls  on  foreign  investment  and  travel. 
It  is  also  that  the  restrictions  are  so  blatantly 
un-American. 

"To  prevent  American  tourists,"  writes 
Professor  Haberler,  "from  going  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  not  only  a  shocking 
infringement  on  individual  rights,  but  gives 
the  worst  possible  example.  It  fiagrantly  con- 
tradicts the  often  repeated  declarations  for 
freer   international   trade  ,  .  ." 

Congress  and  the  voters,  aver  Professors 
Buchanan  and  Nutter,  "should  not  support 
an  Administration  that  considers  individual 
liberty  so  trivial  that  it  may  be  cavalierly 
sacrificed  in  a  vain  effort  to  maintain  wholly 
arbitrary  values  of  the  dollar." 

Not  that  the  savants  are  overlooking  the 
purely  economic  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's twisted  thinking. 

Such  controls,  in  Professor  Galbraith's 
opinion,  would  undo  much  of  the  progress 
in  international  economic  relations  that  has 
been  achieved  since  World  War  II.  And  in  the 
following  words  Professor  Haberler  gets  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  economic  stupidity: 

"General  nondiscriminatory  payments  re- 
strictions could  perhaps  be  justified  as  a  ism- 
porary  measure  if  something  decisive  were 
done  at  the  same  time  to  correct  the  funda- 
mental disequilibrium.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  has  been  proposed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to  pump  money 
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at  a  record  rate  into  the  economy"  vh:lc 
the  President  continually  signs  into  law  new 
programs  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Nutter  charge  the 
Johnson  Administration  with  "having  f:illed 
all  tests  of  fiscal  and  monetary  responsi- 
bility "  Mr.  Fritchey  says  a  travel  t;.x  would 
not  make  a  serious  dent  in  the  1908  h.'A- 
ance-of-pavments  deficit  and  inveiu-hs 
against  the  restrictive  attitude  toward  for- 
eign investments: 

■This,  too.  is  a  sham,  for  the  U.S.  is  now 
getting  back  more  in  profits  from  invest- 
ments abroad  than  it  is  putting  in  through 
fresh  capital.  In  the  long  run  ithe  .Adminis- 
tration's plan)   is  a  self-defeating  policy  .  .  . 

With  all  of  these  economic  analyses  we 
heartily  agree,  as  the  observations  in  this 
space  have  long  indicated.  Like  the  critical 
economists  and.  we  su.=  pect.  a  great  many 
other  Americans,  we  are  also  prolound.y 
disturbed  bv  the  intimations  of  totalitarian- 
ism so  manifest  in  the  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  punish  the  public  for  its  own 
egregious  shortcomings.  The  nature  of  con- 
trols is  that  they  bring  forth  more  controls 
and  it  would  be  a  foolish  man  who  would 
deny  that  individual  freedom  is  thereby 
threatened.  , 

As  for  the  business  community  s  seem- 
ing reluctance  to  speak  out  so  far,  we  sup-- 
pose  that  Is  the  more  or  less  traditional 
stance  and  is  certainlv  a  buEinessmans  priv- 
ilege in  the  current  case,  though,  the  tradi- 
tion could  well  be  violated,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  planners  in  Washington  are  play- 
ing dangerous  games  with  the  economy  and 
simultaneously  revealing  more  clearly  than 
ever   their   authoritarian   political   bias. 

Reason  enough  for  businessmen  to  take 
a  cue  from  our  forthright  economists.  Its 
no  time  for  anyone  who  cares  about  his 
country  to  keep  quiet. 
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inenti  i-.ui  be  fM.d  out  v.ell  in  advance  "f 
I  ,e  tri,)  .-.in^^c  I'le  lonns  w-uld  be  ;  .ail..bi.- 
.  t  ;  o't  offl -cs  and  liirougl:  travel  a'^enu;  The 
ti  iVrlet-  L.>uld  r.icrc'-v  enclose  hi.-;  cncck  ir.  ,;n 
eiu-eiupe  to  cuvpr  1.:::  e.nim.ited  tax  ruul  dc- 
;)oSit  ii   -a  the  departure  point. 

A  ^miilai-  ■Jeclarat;Dn  of  pocket  inonej 
voviUl  be  iilcd  on  return  :-Ut  this  could  be 
completed  uuring  the  .ar  illnht  or  ship  pas- 
bige  home,  xnc  ollicial  said.  It  also  would  be 
dropped  111  a  bafket  while  the  person  went 
iiirough  cubioms. 

The  returning  traveler  would  then  have  60 
days  to  file  .i  travel  t  ix  leturn  and  pay  any 
additional  mniey  owed. 

All  three  forms— the  two  declarations  ol 
monev  carried  u\  the  louii.st  and  the  formal 
tax  return  iiscU  -would  come  in  one  package 
to  be  picked  up  before  the  trip. 

The  propos.U  to  reduce  duty-tree  .  llow- 
'inces  on  :,oi.i>.enirs  and  other  goods  pur- 
chased abroad  from  S-100  to  $10  -a'ouUI  be  cx- 
i)ected  to  swell  the  current  number  of  Cus- 
toms .--.ervice  asses^-iacnts  by  1  million  to  a 
total  l.lsaO.OOO  vearly. 

This  would  require  another  115  t-niployes 
at  a  cost  of  jl  5  million,  olticlals  said^  but 
would  increase  federal  revenues  by  ;>bout  $17 

million.  ,       ,    .     ,  „„ 

The  cut  from  $10  to  .$1  m  the  dutv-free 
allowance  for  gilt  packages  mailed  home 
would  mean  another  b  million  packages  proc- 
essed, the  service  said. 

Presently,  customs  makes  assessments  on 
about  l.C  "million  gift  packages  a  year.  But 
because  it  lacks  adequate  manpower,  an  esti- 
mated 3  4  million  packages  go  through  with- 
out being  taxed. 

To  handle  this  entire  load,  officials  estimate 
it  would  take  390  additional  workers  at  a 
cost  of  $3  5  million,  liut  would  Increase  fed- 
eral customs  revenues  by  $30  million. 
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'  I  From  Burbank  (Calif. )  Dally  Review  | 
Travel  Tax  To  Bring  Mountain  of  Redtape 
(By  Joseph  R.  Coyne) 
Washington.— Congressional  approval  of 
President  Johnson's  proposed  tax  on  U.S. 
travelers  abroad  would  create  a  new  moun- 
tain of  federal  red  tape. 

But  the  Treasury  Department  foresees 
little  undue  delay  for  overseas  travel- 
ers—and few  administrative  problems  for  the 
government— if  it  gets  some  500  additional 
workers  to  help  handle  the  program. 

As  outlined  Monday  for  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  proposed  travel 
tax  and  cuts  in  dutv-free  allowances  would 
generate  at  least  another  12  million  pieces 
of  paper  yearly  for  the  Customs  Service  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Customs  figures  it  will  need  another  535 
employes  throughout  the  country  to  handle 
the  increased  workload  and  to  tighten  the 
collection  of  duties  it  Is  now  missing  be- 
cause It  lacks  manpower. 

There's  no  estimate  a$  yet  of  how  many 
additional  workers  IRS  might  need  although 
as  explained  bv  Treasury  experts  the  travel 
tax  procedures  should  create  no  bottleneck 
at  airports  or  docks. 

Most  traveling  Americans  wouldn't  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  tax  on  spending  be- 
cause the  Western  Hemisphere  is  exempt. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  citizens  travel- 
ing in  other  countries  go  to  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Treasury  officials  said  they  count  about  2.2 
million  taxable  trips  yearly  and  this  will 
mean  another  6.6  million  pieces  of  paper  to 
be  filled  out  by  individuals  and  handled  by 

IRS.  ,   . 

To  comply  with  the  proposed  travel  tax, 
a  person  would  be  required  to  file  a  state- 
ment before  he  leaves  the  airport  listing  the 
amount  of  money  and  travelers  checks  he 
Is  carrying  with  him  He  must  also  file  and 
pay  an  estimated  tax  based  on  the  amount 
he  plans  to  spend  abroad. 

But  Treasury  officials  said  the  tax  state- 


IFrom  the  Wisconsin  AAA  News| 
Curb  on  Travel 
President  Johnson's  i)roposal  for  a  volun- 
tarv  two-vear  moratorium  on  travel  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Americans  is  un- 
likely to  receive  the  support  of  the  public  or 
of  Congress. 

The  Wisconsin  AAA  believes  .such  travel 
restrictions  would  have  negative  cilects  of 
far-reaching  proportions  on  the  nation's 
trade  and  on  relationships  the  U.S.  now  has 
with  friendlv  countries.  The  dollar  savings 
affected,  if  any,  would  be  minute  In  the  over- 
all balance  of  payments  i)icture. 

All  responsible  citizens  are  concerned  with 
the  US  balance  of  payments  problem  and 
Its  effect  on  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  Few 
in  the  travel  industry  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment's evaluation  of  the  "travel  deficit.' 
however.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  tourism 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  villain  of  what 
obviously  is  a  much  more  complicated 
problem. 

.MORE    fiction    THAN    FACT 

The  travel  deficit  is  actually  more  fiction 
than  fact.  When  v.-e  subtract  dollars  spent  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  we  enjoy  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments— dollars  spent 
by  businessmen,  who  are  creating  new  mar- 
kets for  American  industry  and  aiding  in  the 
development  of  countries  into  which  the 
U  S  is  pouring  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid,  and  money  spent  with 
foreign  airlines,  who  return  these  dollars  and 
many  more  in  the  purchase  of  U.S.  aircraft 
and  services— we  are  facing  a  "travel  deficit" 
of  about  $500  million,  spent  by  "pleasure 
travelers." 

But  even  "pleasure  travel"  is  a  deceiving 
term.  Does  it  include  teachers  and  students 
who  are  broadening  their  education?  Does  it 
include  thousands  of  good-will  ambassadors 
who  are  teaching  the  world  what  America  is 
really  like?  Does  it  include  religious  pilgrims 
and  other  special  interest  groups  who  are 
strengthening  spiritual  and  cultural  ties  with 
our  neighbors  on  this  ever-shrinking  globe? 


CONSTRUCTrVE    APPROACH 

il.e  W..scon.-.in  AAA  believes  a  constructive 
..pproach  to  thib  problem  i.s  far  better  than 
..iiy  restrict  oiis  on  travel. 

rho  AAA  ii:is  always  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  to  travel  as  a  basic  right 
of  all.  free  people,  llirouth  the  years  the 
\^\  \i:is  bL't-n  .tctive  in  t-ncouiMKint!  yovcrn- 
•.leius  to  reduce  all  travel  barriers  lo  ..  mnii- 
niuni  And.  oi  cour.se,  the  AAA  has  lielped 
mniion.s  to  tnjov  the  hencnts  of  travel 

AAA  personnel  are  i.crv:ng  on  tour  work- 
int:  .ommittees  of  the  Presidcnft  special 
T.sk  Force  on  travel  to  help  find  creative 
..nswers  to  the  travel  delicit  The  A.AA  is  also 
p  u  r.cipalin„'  with  other  members  of  the 
.rivel  inriuMrv  m  the  development  of  pro- 
trams  n  t.t:mu!atc  more  travel  to  and  with- 
in the  L.j  ,  »,_4„ 
The  Wisconsin  AAA  believes  these  efforts 
V  il'  help  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  re- 
.sinrtions  ..  n  foi-iL-n  travel  to  which  ail  U.S. 
( itizens  have  an  inherent  right  as  members 
of  ,1  free  society. 

•liiK  Tax  on   Foreign   Travel   WoN'r  Solve 
.Anyone's  Problem 
I  By  Marquis  Childs  I 

Washington.  Cumbersome.  !e','res.sive, 
■,wkw..rd  unenforceable— \h(^e  are  tne  more 
polite  denunciations  of  President  Johnson's 
propr.sed  utx  on  travel.  Whether  Congress 
will  adopt  the  levy  in  the  I'orm  put  forward 
bv  the  Treasurv  is  que.'it!i>nable. 

'in  Western  Europe  this  is  not  an  :.c.adcm,c 
question.  For  a  naif-dozen  countries  the 
tourist  dollar  supplies  the  margin  of  essen- 
tial foreign  exchange  What  is  more,  ii 
American  travel  outside  the  Hemisphere  is 
;,ul3st.antiallv  <  ut  back  the  recc-^sion  that  has 
slowed  economic  growih  in  rurope  will  in 
ail  probability  be  accentuated. 

IlfT.\LIAT!ON  is  rOSSIDLE 

Economists  are  fe.irful,  that  it  will  bring 
repriralE.  has'.ening  a  trend  already  evident 
loward  'he  kind  '  f  tarirt  walls  and  a  .--trug- 
-ic  for  national  self-sufficiency  that  spelled 
uisastcr  m  the  early  thiriics.  In  .-omc  m- 
:-iances— France  is  -  ne— the  United  States 
has  a  favorable  trade  balance  offset  in  part 
by  the  spending  of  the  American   t-iurlst 

Italy  in  1966  !iad  .;  favorable  tourist  b.il- 
;  nee  of  $1199  billion.  TTiis  represents  t '.le 
'otal  spent  bv  foreign  tourists  over  and  above 
the  amount  ol  spending  by  Italian  travelers 
abroad.  For  Austria  the  lii,'ure  v.as  $4'20  mil- 
lion; lor  C.-eece,  J102  ininion:  for  Pjriugal. 
-178  million.  The  figures  come  irom  the  re- 
port on  tourism  by  the  Organization  t^jr 
Economic  Cooperation  ;iid  Development  In 
each  countrv  the  tourist  .supplies  the  <li:- 
ferencc  between  a  favorable  trade  plcfire 
and  t'.ie  abihtv  to  imi;ort  necessities  and  h'ji; 
tightening  chocking   '.he   flow   of    imports 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
had  hardiv  finished  reading  liis  Icngmy 
-tuement  on  travel  taxes  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  before  members  f  i 
Congress  were  raising  doubts  about  countries 
that  should  be  exempted.  What  about  lie- 
land?  Thousands  of  Irish-Americans  po  back 
to  the  old  sod  each  year.  Ireland's  favorable 
travel  balance  was  S84  million  in  1966.  And 
what  of  Israel?  American  Jews  with  a  deep 
1  jyaliv  to  what  ardent  Zionists  consider  the 
Jewish  homeland  make  the  pilgrimage  year 
alter  year. 

In  1966,  according  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures,  a  trip  to  Europe  cost  Ameri- 
can travelers  on  the  average  $1,070.  The 
average  stav  in  Europe  was  37  days.  Since 
then  prices' have  risen  sharply.  Fowler  gave 
the  example  of  a  traveler  abroad  for  30  days 
spending  $700  apart  from  the  cost  of  air  or 
steamship  fare.  He  would  be  taxed  $110,  and 
if  his  round-trip  fare  was  an  ..dditional  $400 
the  transportation  tax  would  be  $20  for  a 
total  bill  from  Uncle  Sam  of  $130.  How  much 
this  would  deter  the  average  traveler  must 
be  a  guess. 
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The  Impact  on  those  countries  that  rely 
on  tourism  will  be  not  only  In  the  travel  tax. 
The  Treasury  package  calls  for  reducing  the 
present  duty  exemption  of  $100  to  $10  and 
cutting  the  current  $10  duty-free  gift  mailed 
back  home  to  $1.  This  means  that  Aunt  Min- 
nie and  the  schoolteacher  from  Wichita  will 
think  twice  before  buying  knlcknacks  at 
the  foot  of  the  Spanish  steps  in  Rome. 

The  threat  as  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress ended  was  a  wave  of  import  quotas  on 
major  competitive  Imports.  A  gathering  mo- 
memtum  for  stay-at-home  protectionism  is 
hardly  the  way  to  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems. 

Tn\vEL  G.\p  Figures  Are  Not  Exactly  right 
( By  Jerry  Fleinmons  i 
Uh-huh,  Mr.  President.  The   ir.uel  gap  is 
not  that  wide.  In  truth,  there  Is  no  gap  at  all. 
Any  so-called  head  wx  on  overseas  travel- 
ers of  $50  or  $100  or,   alternately.  $5  or  $8 
d.iily.   would   be   penny-foolish.    Realistically 
Americi  would  not  giun  a  cent   in  the  gold 
flow   and    pjabably    would   lose   considerable 
ground. 

Travel  simply  is  not  to  blame  for  the  rteflcit. 
Whoever  tigvired  travel's  involvement  In  the 
balance  of  payments  crisis  did  not  .see  the 
full  picture,  and.  whether  deliberately  or  not. 
he  has  only  succeeded  in  widening  the  credi- 
bility between  government  and  the  people. 

The  travel  deficit  made  public  was  quoted 
as  $19  billion.  That  is  misleading. 

Of  that  total,  $570  million  went  :or  trans- 
portation. Travel  in  Canada  and  Mexico 
(Which  would  be  cxcUided  from  any  ban) 
accounted  for  another  $435  million.  Travel 
outside  the  European  and  Mediterr.mean 
areas — this  too.  would  be  excluded— is  $135 
million. 

The  remaining  t^tal  is  $755  million,  but 
$392  million  of  that  w.is  for  non-plea.sure 
travel  and  should  a  b.iji  be  instituied,  busi- 
ness, educational  and  scientific  travel  would 
not  be  taxed. 

So.  if  the  aocoantant  were  honest  he  wjuld 
have  siud  only  $363  millian — not  $1.9  billion — 
was  the  travel  deficit. 

But  a  ban  on  '.ravel— or  a  head  ta.x— would 
eliminate  incomes  which  today  make  that 
so-called  $363  million  deficit  almost  non- 
existent. 

For  example,  foreign  .lirlines.  government 
tourism  departments  and  the  like  spent  •■203 
million  in  the  United  States  for  stair,  adrer- 
tising  airport  charges  and  communications. 
And.  more  than  $127  million  was  e.irned  in 
1966  by  American  domestic  airlines  from  pas- 
sengers who  flew  from  their  home  cities  to 
connect   with  cross-Atlantic   flights. 

That— adding  the  8  per  cent  increase  ex- 
perienced bv  airlines  last  year-  totals  about 
$356  million.  Now.  the  deficit  is  only  S"? 
million.  „   ^,    ^   , 

To  get  into  the  plus  column,  all  that  is 
necessary  IS  to  add  the  money  value  of  air- 
craft purchased  in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign airlines.  In  1966  that  was  $224  million 
worth. 

OK,  now  the  deficit  is  a  definite  surplus. 
Playing  the  numbers  game  with  travel 
figures  is  a  silly  pastime.  The  government  1« 
wrong  In  its  computations,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not.  But  the  money  is  not  im- 
portant, the  principle  is. 

The  American  right  to  travel  is.  if  not  In- 
herent, at  least  strongly  traditional  and  not 
something  with  which  to  play  hanky-panky. 
If  a  citizen  is  not  a  criminal  his  right  to 
freedom  of  movement  is  his.  It  simply  is  not 
the  business  of  government  to  meddle  in  his 
travel  plans,  either  by  restriction  or  tax. 

A  tax  would  be  harmful  not  to  the  rich — 
what's  $50  to  a  tycoon? — but  to  the  middle- 
class  traveler,  that  segment  of  population 
which  supports  the  tourism  Industry,  and 
tourism,  at  last  count,  was  America's  third- 
largest  business. 

See  America  First.  Sure,  everyone  should, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

but  the  government  won't  force  Americans 
to  open  their  eyes  to  our  natural  beauties 
by  placing  an  unnecessary  ban  on  foreign 
travel. 

Even  Congress  Is  not  convinced  of  a  need 
for  overseas  travel  banB  One  congressman 
said  this  week  that  he  would  prefer  for 
America  to  take  a  more  po.'^itive  approach, 
such  as  promoting  more  Eviropeans  into  the 
United  States. 

Thi.s  seems  to  be  the  feeling  almost  every- 
where— except  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice. charE;ed  with  bringing  tourists  to 
Anieric-a, 

But  the  government  pays  only  tight-lip 
service  to  the  office.  Barely  $3  million  was 
given  it  last  year  ui  spend  on  its  promotions. 

At  least  four  states  have  larger  tourism 
budeets.  The  government  spends  more  than 
.■53  million  yearly  on  lightbulte. 

Travel,  if  not  the  ultimate  answer,  is  at 
lea.st  .1  hope  for  a  saner  world.  When  it  is  dls- 
c'lvered  that  the  Russian  .shopkeeper  shrtigs 
his  shoulders  with  the  same  movement  as  a 
rancher  from  Midland  or  that  both  gripe 
about  taxes  with  identical  furies,  then  per- 
haps nations  and  peoples  will  not  feel  so 
stran'.;e  with  one  .mother, 

Misinformatum  from  the  government  is  not 
new  and  it  never  is  well-l.aken  by  the  public. 
The  ficts  are.  regardless  of  what  the  Wash- 
ington figure  may  say.  that  travel  is  not 
t.T  blame  for  the  deficit. 

Travel,  in  fact,  is  more  to  be  praised  than 
sc^^rned.  and  somebody  in  Washington  should 
shout  that  ;ilK>ut. 

jFTom   the  Los  Angeles    i  Calif.)    Times) 

Eirope:  L.  B.  J's  Way 

I  By  Jerry  Hulse) 

Arthur  Pro.iimer  has  insisted  all  along 
that  you  can  do  Europe  on  $5  a  day,  btit  no 
one  reillv  took  him  seriously. 

I  mean,  how  many  American  tourists  want 
to  hitchhike  or  ride  .i  bicylc  and  live  it  up 
in  ;!  vouth  hostel'' 

Well,  that  other  great  world  traveler. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is  rr-writlng  the  whole 
ep:?.:de. 

He's  cil'ing  his  gtiide  'Europe  on  $10  a 
d-.'v  ■■ 

This  is  the  rum  the  man  in  the  White 
House  will  propose  that  Americans  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  before  getting  the  tax  hook, 
sources  say. 

Returning  to  Frommer  for  a  minute,  he 
was  pitching  "Europe  on  $5  a  Day"  years  ago. 
Today  it  would  take  $10  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

ADVICE    -aPDATED 

In  other  words,  L.B.J,  has  merely  updated 
Frommer's  advice  to  travel-hungry  Ameri- 
cans and  pitched  it  under  a  new  cover. 

The  word  came  down  from  the  White 
House  this  week.  The  President  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  series  of  tax  steps  to  curb 
overseas  travel. 

His  recommendations  will  probably  be  of- 
fered to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  Monday. 

Here  is  what  is  being  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Washington  sources:  (1)  the  $10  ceil- 
ing on  spending  (2)  a  tax  on  overseas  air- 
line tickets,  (3)  a  cutback  in  the  $100  duty- 
free allowance  for  purchases. 

Anyone  spending  more  than  $10  a  day 
would  be  taxed. 

The  obvious  intention  is  to  allow  students, 
teachers  and  others  travelling  on  a  budget  to 
continue  on  their  way..  That  is.  if.  they  can 
survive  on  $10  a  day. 

■yhere  is  a  quick  formula  for  doing  Europe 
on  $10  a  dav. 

The  best  advice  is  not  to  eat.  Have  your 
continental  breakfast  (usually  it  goes  with 
your  room)    and  then  simply  swallow  a  diet 

pill. 

You  cannot  travel  In  Europe  with  an  ap- 
petite. Not  on  $10  a  day. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  people  like  Mr. 
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Hilton  will  clooe  up  shop  and  go  home.  On 
$10  a  day  his  guests  could  afford  only  a  sneak 
snooze  in  the  lobby. 

CASE    OF    CICCLES 

What  gave  everyone  a  case  of  the  giggles  Is 
that  L.B.J,  obviously  believes  Europe  on  $10  a 
Day  will  discourage  the  jet  set. 

This,  of  course,  is  ludicrous.  The  Jetsetters 
are  loaded  and  while  a  tax  will  prove  irritat- 
ing, it  certainly  won't  dissuade  them  from 
casting  off  for  Marrakech  or  other  exotic  tar- 
gets. 

There's  even  talk  of  a  maximum  celling  on 
tourist  spending.  That  is,  you'd  be  taxed  for 
anything  above  $10  until  you  reach  a  certain 
celling. 

But  how  would  the  government  keep  tabs 
on  spending? 

One  source  said  Americans  would  be  asked 
to  report  their  travel  splurging  to  customs 
officers  at  their  home  port. 

Another  said  Americans  might  be  told  to 
report  their  trip  expenses  on  their  federal 
income  tax  statements. 

This  caused  a  few  chuckles  around  the 
country.  How  many  high  rollers  ever  copped 
out  to  their  winnings  in  Las  Vegas? 

"How  do  you  enforce  it?"  lasked  a  govern- 
ment friend  in  Washington  thte  week.  "Do 
you  ask  every  hotel  in  Europe  to  send  along 
a  statement  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice?" 

It  was  obvious  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  that  L.B.J,  was  going  to  rewrite  the 
Frommer  message — that  is.  the  $5  a  day  bit. 

SOME  EXCEPTIONS 

He  spoke  of  still  allowing  "teachers,  busi- 
ness people,  students  and  Americans  who 
have  relatives  abroad"  to  travel  to  Europe. 

This  has  inspired  a  friend  of  mine  to  con- 
sider settling  in  Europe  and  setting  up  a  new 
btisiness.  He  plans  to  call  it  "Rent-A-Cousin. 
Inc." 

In  other  words,  if  you're  not  a  teacher, 
a  businessman,  a  student  or  someone  with 
a  relative — he'll  rent  you  a  cousin. 

This  way  you'll  stlli  be  able  to  go  to  Europe 
without  suffering  the  fate  of  the  ordinary 
tourist. 

It  could  be  a  lucrative  business. 

Besides  those  restrictions  already  discussed. 
Americans  will  probably  be  forbidden  to  mall 
home  duty-free  gifts. 

Presently  one  may  send  $10  worth  of  gifts 
through  the  mail.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  $100  duty-free  allowance,  which  involves 
a  loot  a  tourist  hand-carries  b.ack  to  the 
United  States. 

In  case  yotir  travel  plans  are  up  in  the  air 
because  of  all  the  fuss,  come  back  to  earth. 

SUGGESTIONS  PL.ANNED 

Sources  say  the  administration  plans  only 
to  make  suggestions  to  Congress.  And  there's 
bfen  plenty  of  heat  by  the  opposition. 

Bert  Hemphill,  who  holds  the  title  of  the 
"world's  most  traveled  man."  predicts  that 
Congress  may  agree  to  a  10' r  transporta- 
tion tax  and  elimination  of  the  $100  duty- 
free allowance,  but  that's  all. 

Hemphill  reminded  unhappy  American 
travelers  that  a  S5  head  tax  was  imposed  on 
everyone  who  went  out  of  the  country  be- 
tween World  Wars  I  and  II. 

After  World  II  it  was  raised  to  15';  and 
then  cut  to  10' ;  and  finally  eliminated. 
Everyone   still   traveled. 

Meanwhile.  John  Black,  who  heads  up  ti.e 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  wasn't  in  his  office  —hen 
I  called  this  week. 

"He  left  this  morning  for  Europe.  "  his  as- 
sistant said. 

[From  the  London  Economist.  Jan.  20,  1968) 
Yanks  Stay  Home 
"It  is  important  to  the  country  that  every 
citizen  reassess  his  travel  plans  and  not  travel 
outside  this  hemisphere  except  under  the 
most  important,  urgent  and  necessary  condi- 
tions. "  said  President  Johnson  in  his  mes- 
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sage  on  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments on  New  Year's  Day.  In  addition,  the 
President  said  that  he  might  a.sk  Congress  to 
back  up  this  urgent  need  to  restrict  tourist 
travel  abroad  with  legislation  that  could 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  penalise  a  citizen  who  insisted  on  tak- 
ing his  holldav  overseas.  This  voluntary  ap- 
peal and  the  l"aw.  if  one  is  requested,  arc  in- 
ended  to  cut  as  least  ,*500  million  from  the 
so-called  -travel  gap"-the  difference  be- 
tween spending  by  Americans  who  go  abroad 
and  spending  by  overseas  visitors  In  the 
United  States— which,  the  President  esti- 
mated, would  reach  $2  billion  this  year. 

In  1966  almost  3  million  Americans  went 
abroad  and  onlv  Just  over  1  million  foreitners 
came  to  the  United  States.  This  was.  howev^er 
a  gam  of  12  percent  over  the  previous  xear 
and  the  improvement  in  1967  was  even 
greater  The  President  is  asking  for  a  speedier 
report  from  his  special  t^sk  force,  set  up 
earlier  under  Mr.  McKinney.  to  advise  him  on 
methods  of  bringing  more  visitors  to  tne 
United  States.  -Hals  is  still  apparently  to  be 
thelroup's  main  work  but  in  the  changed 
clrctSnstances  it  can  hardly  Ignore  the  other 
side  of  the  travel  gap. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  airline  and 
travel  industry  to  the  President's  ^r>n°i^«: 
ment  was  opportunistic  to  a  degree.  Trans 
World  Airlines  hastily  put  out  widely  quoted 
advertisements  which  featured  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  gold  ingot,  saying  "there  are  only 
Iwo  ways  to  keep  in  it  the  United  States 
when  vou  fly  to  Europe:  TWA  or  our  friends 
at  Pai  American."  The  American  Express 
Company,  the  travel  agency  whose  shares 
had  broken  badly  following  the  President  s 
statement,  rushed  into  print  with  a  booklet 
attacking  the  government's  figures.  This  was 
distributed  to  the  4.000  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  as  an 
analysis  of  the  "true  nature"  of  the  travel 
gap  "It  is  important  that  we  do  not  panic 
ASTA  told  its  members.  The  truth  is,  said 
the  American  Express,  that  the  gap  amounts 
to  a  mere  $363  million,  if  only  pleasure  trips 
to  the  European  and  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries are  considered. 

Congressional  reaction  has  been  nearly  as 
extreme.    Senator    Vance    Hartke,    Democrat 
of    Indiana,    accused    the    President    of    at- 
tempting to  restrict  the  civil  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  his  efforts  to  limit  the  dol- 
lar drain.  Representative  Henry  Reuss.  also  a 
Democrat,  introduced  a  Bill  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment travel   trade  stamp,   to  be   distrib- 
uted  free   to   people   who   were   visiting   the 
United     States     for     the     first     time.     Each 
traveller  would  get  $100  in  such  stamps  and 
airlines,  hotels,  railways  and  car  rental  com- 
panies  and  other   firms   catering  to  visitors 
could    redeem    the    stamps    at    the    United 
States  Treasury  at  half  value.  Most  Congress- 
men have  adopted  a  wait-and-see   attitude, 
preferring   to   delay   until   specific   proposals 
have  been  outlined.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Administration    Intends    to    submit    various 
alternatives  and  let  the  congressional  com- 
mittees choose.  What  is  expected  is  some  form 
of  tax  on  travel  abroad,  either  on  a  per  diem 
basis  or  on  total  spending;  the  President  has 
promised    that    "teachers,    business    people, 
students  and  Americans  who  have  relatives 
abroad"   will   not  be   unduly   penalised.   But 
Mr    Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader  m  the 
Senate,  doubts  whether  Congress  would  pass 
such  a  levy. 

It  remained  for  General  Elsenhower  to  put 
the  problem  in  perspective.  He  said  that  the 
solution  lay  in  "self-discipline."  Tourists 
should  not  go  to  Europe  in  the  first  place, 
nor  should  dollars  be  spent  on  goods  made 
in  Europe:  "If  1  could  afford  a  Rolls-Royce 
this  year   I  would  not  buy  one,  not  now." 


How  Would  Restrictions  Affect  American 
Tourists? 
(By  Richard  Joseph) 
Let's  assume  for  the  moment  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  able  to  push  through  his 
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new  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  American  tour- 
lst~  restricting  him  to  travel  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere— land  it's  an  assumption  that 
grows  ifBer  with  each  parsing  day),  then 
what  will  the  tourl-^^t's  world  look  like,  what 
ulaces  win  still  be  o'ien  to  him? 

Pir.-^t  thing  li)  do  is  to  look  at  the  cxcep-- 
tions  Certainlv  Guam  and  Samoa  will  still 
be  open  to  tourl--m-.  they're  American  is- 
lands, within  the  dollar  area,  and  Washing- 
ton   has    been    trying    to    promote    plea.sure 

travel   there.  „     .r^     » 

Same  with  the  ..sl.inds  of  the  Pacific  Trust 
Territory,  small  pieces  i>f  Micronesia  replete 
with  World  War  11  memories,  places  with 
names  like  Kw,.jalein.  Eniwetok.  Truk  bai- 
paii  and  Yap.  stretching  over  2.500  miles  ot 
Pacific  ocean  clear  over  to  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  of  the  Philippines. 

This  IS  still  unspoiled  South  Pacific  Ball 
H'ai-even  though  it's  actually  in  the  North 
Pacific -it's  under  the  American  flag  and 
operating  tuider  the  dollar  economy.  Rc- 
centlv  the  civil  .aeronautics  board  granted 
Air  Micronesia,  owned  jointly  by  Continental 
Airlines.  Hawaii's  Aloha  Airlines,  and  a  Ml- 
croneslan  company,  permission  to  fiy  regular 
service  among  the  major  islands. 

Included  in  the  deal  was  the  newly  formed 
i>ir  lines'  agreement  to  build  hotels  of  25 
rooms  each  at  six  m.ain  destinations. 

Certainlv  Hawaii,  together  with  AUwka 
and  all  other  domestic  tourist  are,:s.  would 
Bet  a  tremendous  lift  from  the  Johnsoii 
travel  ban— with  an  extra  plus  for  Hawaii 
as  the  gatewav  to  the  American  P.-'Cific. 

Mexico,  which  very  possibly  offers  more 
varied  attractions  for  more  different  types 
of  tourist  tastes  than  any  other  place  on 
earth  might  verv  well  be  discovered  by  some 
supnosedlv  .sophisticated  travelers  who  have 
neglected 'it  thus  far  becatise  it's  so  close 
and  .so  casv  to  get  to.  .^    ■     .      „ 

But  our  Mexican  friends  would  just  .is 
.=oon  be  discovered  well  before  or  comfort- 
ablv  after  this  October,  when  they'll  be  up  to 
thei--  nervotis  breakdowns  in  the  Olympics. 
From  Mexico  to  Panama  there's  a  whole 
Terra  incognita  for  the  American  pleasure 
traveler— the  five  Central  American  republics 
of  Guatemala.  Honduras.  El  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  plus  British  Honduras. 

But  this  Terra. has  remained  incognita  for 
a  very  good  reason:  except  for  Guatemala  it 
has  done  nothing  to  promote  tourism;  and 
except  for  Guatemala  and  ixjssibly  Costa 
Rica  it  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  develop 
its  visitor  facilities. 

/^s  to  whether  or  not  It  will  do  anything  in 
the  future— with  the  help  of  the  Johnson 
tr.-vel  doctrine  and  the  prodding  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress— your  guess  is  as  good  as 

mine. 

Ttie  .same  can  be  said,  to  some  degree  at 
le.ast  about  the  South  American  continent: 
the  republics  of  Colombia.  Venezuela.  Brazil, 
Paraguay.  Uruguay.  Argentina.  Chile.  Bolivia. 
Pc-u  and  Ecuador:  plus  British  Guiana.  Suri- 
nam and  French  Guiana.  Except  for  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela  and  Surinam,  they're  nowhere 
in  their  tourist  development. 

Bermuda.  700  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
is  still  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  and  so. 
obviously  are  the  Bahamas  and  all  the  West 

Indies.  ,  .1.     ,. 

I've  saved  Canada  for  last,  because  I  think 
it  will  reap  a  unique  benefit  from  the  Johnson 
plan  if  it  is  .activated.  A  few  more  summer 
sportsmen  and  family  vacationists  and  winter 
sports  fans  will  probably  go  there,  but  that  s 
not  what  I'm  talking  about. 

Any  oldsters  in  the  audience  will  remember 
the  boom  Canada  enjoyed  together  with  the 
Bahamas  as  a  result  of  American  Prohibition. 

"Goodbye  Broadway,  Hello  Montreal!"  was 
a  popular  song  when  Prohibition  was  first  en- 
acted and  people  rushed  up  there  to  slake 
their  thirsts.  But  then  It  became  a  lot  easier 
just  to  buy  Canadian  booze  imported  by  your 
friendly  local  bootlegger. 

Prohibition,  Americans  were  told,  was  good 
for   their   physical  and   moral   health;    this 
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time  the  travel  ban  is  being  advanced  .as  a 
cure  for  our  financial  illness— and  I  Just  have 
the  feeling  that  the  average  American  reac- 
tion will  be  similar  to  any  infringement  of 
their  jjersonal  freedom,  no  matter  how  good 
it  mlEht  be  lor  them. 

When  a  $100  exit  tax  was  first  bruited 
about  a  counle  of  years -ago.  It  touched  of  a 
major  European  travel  boom.  And.  as  James 
Reston  pointed  out  a  day  or  so  alter  Johnson 
jiroposed  the  new  travel  restrictions,  wh.it  s 
to  prevent  ,.  Kurope-bauiui  traveler  from 
going  to  Montreal  ;.tid  then  grabbing  a  trans- 
Atl,.nUc  pi. me  there? 

-navel  to  C.iiiada  is  and  will  be  unrc- 
.slrlcted.  ;uid  no  i)a.ssporl  is  necessary.  So 
vour  LilJ. -delving  traveler  would  ju.st  keep 
ills  passport  in  his  pocket  when  he  cro=.sod 
into  Can  .da.  And  after  he  used  his  pas.sport 
for  his  Eurone:i:i  trip.  .>nd  his  return  to 
C.nada.  he'd  iii.^t  keep  It  under  wr.-.pc  aeam 
when  he  cro.,sed  the  United  -States  Ixirder. 

How  IS  tins  guv  to  be  nailed  with  a  per 
Uiem  tax  lor  everv  day  he's  in  proscribed 
areas,  When  .is  far  as  anyone  can  tell  he  s 
been  m  C.n.ida  all  the  time? 

Canadian  authorities  .snitch  to  Washing- 
ton'' Well  inavbe:  but  those  Canadians  don  t 
enjov  stooging  for  anybody,  especially  when 
thev"  would  be  blowing  the  whistle  on  a  man 
spei  dmc  money  in  their  countrv,  and  like 
flying  Air  Canad.i  or  dnacilan  Pacific  to 
Europe. 

Of  course  he  could  bo.ird  Air  Fr.-.nce. 
Alitalia,  or  Lufthansa.  KLM.  or  lots  of  other 
.urlines  m  Caiwda.  Almost  ..ny  of  them,  ai 
fact  except  Pan  Am  or  T.W.A..  whose  l:.ke 
goes  into  the  American  economy. 

\u6  while  were  on  th..t  tutaject.  much  of 
the  travel  to  the  Caribbean  is  on  cruise  ships 
verv  lew  of  which  fiv  the  American  flag.  U 
spending  in  European  countries  is  to  be  tlis- 
couraped.  will  spending  on  European  sh.ps 
jtlll  be  O.K.? 

Which    brine.-,    up    another    point.    LU.J- 
doesn't  want  us  to  go  to  England  or  HolU-.nd 
l.ut   we  can  go  to  the  British  Bermuda  iind 
the  Bahamas,  the  British  West  Inciies  ano  the 
Dutch  Wc^t  Indies. 


P^N^LTIES    FOR    TllAVFI,? 

,  Bv  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  i 
BERNE— The  great  events  in  the  Par  East 
naturally  dominate  the  news  in  Europe  but 
there  is  concerning  them  a  spirit  of  fatalism. 
wl"ch  is  not  freighted  with  antl- American 
(Klium.  Too  many  European  I'°^-"=^^;°°  "l 
centlv.  have  Iseen  too  overwhelmed  b%  events 
to  bring  them  to  share  America  s  Innocent 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  national  wllK 
France  lost  Indochina  and  then  Algeria.  And 
f  1  that  matter.  France  lo.t  Prance,  twice  in 
70  rears.  One  half  of  Germany  is  su'l  .sub- 
<..cted  '23  years  after  the  death  of  Hitle;.  ll.<' 
run    has    permanently    .set    on    the    Brltt.^h 

'  ■^o  the-  is  an  underc.irrci.t  of  sympathy: 
but  none  at  all  concerning  President  John- 
son's unfolding  program  lor  preventing 
Americans  from  coming  to  Europe.  -Hie 
„.r.-,.  •ie>-s  oi  1,:-,  oroposals  and  the  .'-heer  ii.- 
dlTUv  of  their  enforcement  may  very  well 
be'costme  American  prestige  more  arnong 
The  people  ot  Europe  than  the  reversals  i.i 
the  Far  East. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  the  philosophical 
confadictions.  For  years  ;.nd  var.^  we  i.,:ve 
been  saving  at  every  opportunity  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  should  get  to  know  each 
other  better.  We  have  had  People-' o-Peop.e. 
Engli'^h-speakinE  unions,  cultural  cxchau'jrcs. 
Fulbrieht  scholarships:  travel  ha?  become  a 
part  of  the  ethos.  Suddenly,  the  US.  an- 
nounces, at  one  and  the  f-ame  time,  that  (a) 
Americans  should  stop  traveling  to  Europe: 
and  lb)  that  Europeans  should  increase  their 
travel  to  America. 

The  sheer  psychological  inanity  of  the 
twin  statements  is  itself  arresting.  Euro- 
peans have  their  pride.  Why  should  they  in- 
vest  their   savings   In   travel    to   a    country 
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which  propose*  to  punish  those  of  Its  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  travel  in  Europe? 

And  what  la  a  European  to  think  about  a 
country  like  the  U.S.  whose  citizens  permit 
their  government  to  inflict  such  a  humilia- 
tion upon  them?  It  isn't  as  though  Ameri- 
cans were  Englishmen,  who  offlclally  gave 
up  pride  when  the  queue  became  national- 
ized after  the  Second  World  War. 

America  has  a  gross  national  income  which 
in  a  few  years  will  amount  to  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. It  Is  proposed  to  deprive  Americms  of 
a  part  of  their  Independence— to  iravel  un- 
encumbered— In  order  to  save  $500,000,000 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  abroad. 

A  nation  which  accepts  such  humiliations 
for  such  very  low  stakes  is  not  one  which 
remains  sensible  to  the  Joiner  work  of  lib- 
erty. If  the  U.S.  can  tax  overseas  travel,  it 
can  In  effect  forbid  org^rseas  travel.  And  ihe 
complications  inherent  in  such  a  law  should 
at  least  double  the  size  of  the  income  tax 
form,  causlns;  it  to  resemble  an  application 
form  for  work  in  the  CIA,  or  that  blue  mon- 
ster of  £KS  Census  Bureau  which  demands  to 
know  how  many  toilets  you  have. 

The  Europeans  say  it's  protectionism,  and 
to  hell-wtth  It.  They  are  dead  right,  that  is 
escactly^  what  It  is.  Once  again,  the  Johnson 
schizophrenia:  lower  tariffs  and  tax  travel. 
The  Europeans,  to  be  sure,  live  in  glass 
houses.  But  the  U.S.  Is  supposed  to  act  bigger 
than  most  European  nations  do.  Granted  our 
size,  our  strength,  our  traditions,  it  is  we 
who  should  be  taking  the  initiative  in  re- 
ducing tariff  barriers,  in  fortifying  otxr  free- 
doms. But  Mr.  Smoot-Hawley  in  the  White 
House,  who  has  gotten  terribly  accustomed 
to  telling  people  what  to  do,  is  now  prepared 
to  repeal,  by  other  means,  what  progress  we 
have  made  in  lowering  tariff  barriers. 

Last  week  the  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany denied  to  an  American  tenor,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cassilly,  a  role  in  "Aida,"  on  the  grounds 
that,  sniff,  there  were  plenty  of  qualified 
British  tenors.  That,  in  the  land  that  suckled 
Adam  Smith!  Once  again,  perhaps  one  can 
say  concerning  England  that  she  has  no 
alternative  ( though  In  fact,  she  has  I .  But 
concerning  America?  The  national  copper 
strike  cost  America  more  dollars  used  to  buy 
foreign  copper  than  will  be  saved  under  the 
pending  act  of  tyranny.  But  will  President 
Johnson  propose  a  reform  denying  to  labor 
unions  the  right  to  strike  an  entire  industry? 

Well,  the  proposed  act  has  not  yet  passed 
in  Congress.  We  shall  have  to  see  how  it  is 
handled  there.  In  Etirope,  It  is  automatically 
assumed  that  anything  President  Johnson 
desires,  he  gets  from  his  Congress.  The  Eu- 
ropeans   are   too    nearly    right    for    comfort. 

[Prom  the  Glendale   (Calif.)    News-Press] 
T.^x  ON  Travel  Economy  Threat 

One  of  the  serious  and  valid  criticisms  of 
the  Soviet  regime  is  the  lack  of  freedom  for 
Russians  to  travel  abroad  without  govern- 
ment approval.  How  far  the  United  States  of 
America  has  come  miserably  down  the  same 
objectionable  trail  of  government  control  is 
exemplified  by  the  current  consideration  of 
travel  taxes  and  restrictions  on  visits  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

One  provision  alone  among  the  new  tourist 
proposals  highlights  the  bureaucratic  vise  in 
which  the  American  traveler  might  soon  find 
himself;  Unless  he  deposits  with  the  govern- 
ment, before  he  departs,  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  his  potential  tax  indebtedness  from  his 
trip  abroad,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  country. 

Is  this  the  United  States,  land  of  the  free? 

Is  this  typical  of  the  great  concept  of  glo- 
bal freedom  and  peaceful  interchange  which 
this  nation  so  earnestly  preaches? 

Taxes  from  15  to  30  per  cent  on  tourist 
spending  exceeding  a  pittance  of  S7  a  day, 
and  a  new  inflationary  5  per  cent  tap  on  over- 
seas fares  outside  the  hemisphere  would  be 
punitive.  Additionally  proposed  are  excessive 
reductions  In  duty-free  import  privileges  and 
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new  Import  taxes.  The  traveler  will  find  a 
bureaucratic  m<ize  and  extra  cost  sufficient 
to  daunt  and  deter  even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic. 

And  all  this  to  achieve  a  doubtful  saving 
of  about  $500  million  in  the  payments  deficit 
caused  by  Administration  economic  profli- 
gacy. Is  precious  freedom  to  be  so  sacrificed 
on  so  flimsy  a  pretext^ 

The  damage  may  be"  almost  irrcp.irable 
around  the  world,  ,^s  would  a>  domestically: 
The  control.^  and  taxes  like  so  many  before 
them-  could  become  a  permanent  infringe- 
ment of  our  riRhts.  notwithstanding  promises 
to  the  contr.irv. 

Tourists  would  feel  the  tax  bite  on  daily 
spending  over  $7.  but  Junketing  congressmen 
receive  a  $50  a  day  allowance,  excluding 
tr.uel.  Why'' 

Ordinary  American  citizens  have  no  access 
to  the  abundance  of  "counterpart  funds" 
lodged  in  various  countries,  but  congres- 
sional representatives  draw  on  them.  Why? 

Tliese  funds — United  States  credits  in  lo- 
cal currencies — are  estimated  to  run  into  bil- 
lions. Is  it  impossible  to  allow  citizens  to  pur- 
chase counterpart  funds  through  American 
dlploamtic  offices  abroad,  thus  conserving 
foreign  exchange  and  obviating  the  need  for 
tourist  taxes? 

The  -idverse  effect  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals will  have  on  economies  around  the 
world  will  imdoubtedly  cause  repercussions 
which  could  well  negate  any  savings. 

The  proposals  show  the  desperate  lack  of 
moralitv  of  an  administration  prepared  to 
meet  its  irresponsible  obligations  only 
through  a  reckless  disregard  for  economic  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  freedom  taxed  at  15  per  cent,  and 
therefore  devalued. 

Travel  Tax  a  Berlin  Wall 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
is  a  dreamer  if  he  thinks  for  one  moment 
that  the  gimmicky  plan  to  tax  free-born 
.'Vmerlcan  citizens  on  travel  expenses  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  will  ever  pass  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Senators  arc  already  talking  about  Dr.  Fowler 
and  his  Band- Aid  prescriptions. 

Surely  the  Fowler  idea  is  the  maddest  In- 
fringement of  personal  liberty  that  has  ever 
been  proposed.  Some  people  like  to  drink 
coffee,  tea  or  cocoa:  some  people  like  to 
travel.  Tliey  all  cost  dollars  that  go  for  for- 
eign exchange.  Yet.  arbitrarily,  the  admin- 
istration would  permit  the  tea  drinker  his 
Ceylon  or  Oolong  brew,  but  the  traveler  Is  to 
be'peualized  if  he  spends  more  than  $7  a  day 
in  foreign  living.  The  dollars  that  would  be 
kept  .It  home  by  making  travel  difficult  might 
add  up  to  $306-million  a  year.  But  the  sav- 
ings would  be  more  than  erased  by  the  ill- 
w.ll  of  foreigners  who  would  quite  properly 
resent  the  fall-oif  in  tourist  revenues  causec^ 
bv  the  new  U.S.  isolationism. 

U  Fowler  has  his  way,  cities  like  Seattle 
will  suffer  from  the  cancellation  of  foreign 
orders  for  jet  aircraft;  Pan  American  World 
.Airways  will  lose  money  on  its  Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotels:  TWA's  Hilton  affiliate  will  have 
empty  rooms;  American  travel  agents  will 
lind  thev  can't  scrounge  up  a  compensating 
surge  of  east-to-west  French  and  Norwegian 
trippers;  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Field  Service  which  send  students  abroad 
will  be  severely  hurt  in  their  budgets  by 
the  five  per  cent  air  travel  tax,  and  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France,  who  Is  report- 
edlv  recovering  from  being  run  down  by  a 
moiorboat  isic)  while  out  walking  will  be 
figuring  out  ways  of  hitting  American  ex- 
porters in  revenge  for  what  has  been  done  to 
Mommartre  nighi  spots  and  restaurants  on 
the  Left  Bank. 

The  dollar  losses  that  would  develop  from 
foreign  reprisals,  however,  would  be  less 
damaging  than  the  damage  done  to  the 
American  psyche.  Sen.  Vance  Haxtke  of  In- 
diana put  It  forcefully  the  other  day  when 
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he  said  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
republic  Americans  have  flexed  their  muscles, 
puffed  out  their  chests,  and  sailed  to  the  far 
places  of  the  world.  Indonesia  was  once 
known  in  Massachusetts  as  the  'Salem 
Indies."  Stephen  Glrard  of  Philadelphia 
wouldn't  have  gone  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness If  he  hadn't  made  money  out  of  the 
China  trade. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
that  Sam  Colt  got  his  idea  for  the  revolving 
cartridge  chamber;  he  happened  to  be  watch- 
ing the  helmsman's  wheel  spin  over  and 
catch  when  a  spoke  came  into  He  with  the 
desired  shift  in  the  ships  direction. 

The  U.S.,  thanks  to  Its  "internationalists" 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt generations  that  nurtured  President 
Lvndon  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler,  has  inherited  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  of  the  outside  world. 
My  own  generation,  which  grew  up  in  the 
inter-war  period,  always  resented  Walter 
Lippmann  for  insisting  that  the  U.S.  was 
the  new  Rome,  but.  after  World  War  II,  we 
bowed  to  the  newer  realities  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental missile  and  the  atom  bomb.  (At  this 
point  Lippmann  deserted  us.) 

It  is  indeed  passing  strange  for  the  admin- 
istration to  tell  us  at  thls-late  stage  that 
Americans  must  refrain  from  learning  about 
the  outer  world  at  the  very  time  they  are 
being  asked  to  carry  much  of  that  world  on 
their  shoulders.  Isolationism  Just  won't  mix 
with  the  development  of  Camranh  Bay,  or 
the  need  to  keep  a  U.S.  fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  we  can't  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
why  bother  to  save  them?  Why  bother  to 
teach  French  and  German  in  our  schools? 
Why  bother  to  put  up  billions  for  super- 
sonic planes?  Why  have  exchange  programs. 
It  wasn't  so  many  months  ago  that  the 
President,  In  his  Smithsonian  speech,  was 
expatriating  on  the  desirability  of  expanding 
those  cultural  contacts  with  other  coun- 
tries. What  has  happened  to  this  Lyndon 
Johnson?  We  have  always  derided  nations 
which  have  tried  to  lock  their  people  In.  It 
would  surely  keep  a  computer  going  for  weeks 
to  count  tlie  sarcastic  words  written  about 
the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  reliance  of  the  So- 
viets on  barbed  wire.  Yet  now.  In  a  slightly 
sophisticated  form,  we  are  proposing  to  build 
our  own  Berlin  Wall. 

I'm  ashamed  for  my  country,  that's  what 
I  am.  But  surely.  Congress  won't  let  Fowler's 
Folly  become  law. 

[Prom  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press.  Feb.  6,  1968] 
An  Asinine  Proposal 

Of  all  of  the  proposals  to  raise  revenue 
and  cut  down  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit, the  administration  plan  for  taxing  travel 
abroad  is  about  as  idiotic  as  any  ever  of- 
fered. 

The  proposal,  in  brief,  is  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  expenditures  over  $7  a  day.  The  levy 
would  be  15  per  cent  on  the  first  $8  over  the 
exempt  $7  and  30  per  cent  on  the  remainder 
of  the  excess.  Custom  free  purchases  would 
be  restricted  and  an  excise  tax  of  5  per 
cent  would  be  levied  on  air  and  water  trans- 
portation outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  might  be  noted  parenthetically  that  the 
government  now  allows  senators  and  con- 
gressmen S50  a  day  for  "inspection"  trips 
abroad. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  has  presented 
the  proposition  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  trust  that  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  will  reject  it  forthwith. 

Will  the  secretary  please  tell  us  how  In 
the  world  the  government  is  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  traveler  spent  more  than  S7 
a  day  when  the  loopholes  In  the  scheme 
are  so  obvious  that  an  eighth  grade  school- 
boy can  see  them? 

And.  If  the  plan  (God  forbid)  ever  goes 
through,  who  is  going  to  do  the  checking 
on  the  returning  traveler?  Won't  the  federal 
government  have  to  hire  several  hundred 
more  agents  to  handle  the  volume,  thus  de- 


feating the  whole  purpose  of  the  tax  in  the 

^'^Dld^lt  ever  occur  to  Secretary  Fowler  that 
there  are  any  number  of  credit  cards  in  use 
which  are  good  all  over  the  world?  Holders 
Si  use  these  cards  as  authentication  and 
cashing  of  personal  checks. 

What's  the  matter  with  taking  a  trip  to 
Canada  and  thence  to  Europe? 

Better  than  that,  let's  not  go  to  Europe 
at  all  this  year.  We  can  go  to  Nassau  or  Ber- 
muda, or  any  of  the  Caribbean  islands  which 
Se  under  foreign  flags,  spend  all  we  wish 
without  having  to  report.  Of  c°"rse  "  w 
still  contribute  to  the  dollar  drain  but  t  will 
free  us  from  restrictions  of  which  we  already 
have  too  many.  _  

HOW  about  the  bra.ss  ring  for  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  for  the  fuzziest  thinker  of 
the  week? 

iProm    the    Spokane    (Wash.)     Spokesman- 

Review,  Feb.  7,  1968] 

TRAVEL  Tax  Plan  Costly,  Complex 

A   crew   of    workers   in   the   U.S.  Treasury 

Department   must    liave   spent   many    clays 

figuring  out  the  comphcated  formulas  under 

wlich    the    government    expects    ^    collect 

special  travel  taxes  in  order  to  c"rta"   "^^ 

personal    spending    of     American     tourists 

""The'*' plan,  as  proposed  to  Congress  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  is  one 
device  designed  to  reduce  America's  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
penalize  Individuals  who  spend  more  than  $7 
a  day  while  traveling  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  . 

The  manner  in  which  It  would  have  to  be 
administered  would  call  for  advan«  est  - 
mates  of  amounts  to  be  .=pent,  a  cash  deposit 
bv  the  traveler  to  cover  what  he  might  expect 
to  owe,  and  other  forms  to  fill  out  upon  his 

'^Naturally,  in  the  enforcement  of  such  new 
travel  controls,  the  government  would  have 
to  build  up  Its  tax-collection  bureaucracy, 
be  on  the  lookout  for  possible  cheaters  and 
become  a  prime  heckler  of  the  travel  agen- 
cies and  transportation  companies. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived and  the  travel  curbs  that  would  be 
established  would  not  be  worth  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  scheme. 

It  Is  notable  that  persons  traveling  m  be- 
half of  the  government  Itself  would  be 
exempt.  This  could  mean  more  federal 
Junkets  abroad  at  taxpayer  expense  and  'ar 
fewer  trips  by  modest-income  citizens  who 
pay  their  own  way. 

The  proposed  Johnson  travel  tax  certainly 
should  get  a  thorough  going-over  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ship  tickets  corresponding  to  a  similar  tax 
on  airline  domestic  travel.  The  second  Is  a 
sharp  reduction  from  $100  to  $10  of  the  goods 
that  Americans  can  bring  home  duty  free. 
The  third -and  the  one  that  has  occasioned 
most  of  the  firing-  is  a  new  travel  tax  on 
Overseas  expenditures.  Under  the  Treasiiry 
Plan  the  tourist  could  make  taxfree  expendi- 
tures only  up  to  $7  per  day.  Between  $7  and 
$"5  per  day  the  t'.x  will  be  15  percent,  and 
above  that  the  r.ite  would  go  up  to  30  per- 

^'^This  kind  of  tax  not  only  breaks  "jw  le^s- 
litive  .-round  but  is.  of  course.  hlghU  dls- 
c  min.^[ory.  The  objective,  -wording  to  one 
Treisurv  expert,  is  "to  get  the  biggest 
b^lanc'e-of-payments  kicks  P°^^^l\^^^:, 
clving  the  lower-income  groups  the  msest 
^oss  ble  break."  So  the  'ow-income  school- 
teacher who  can  sight-see  Europe  on  $  2  to 
$15  per  dav  may  not  pay  much  over  $1  I>er 
flav  -^he  tax  on  the  jet-set  traveler  will  be 
much  lircer  In  between,  the  man  or  woman 
X  penS  $25  per  day  will  face  a  dall,"  ax 
of \4  to  $5  As  the  Secret.ary  sees  it,  all  this 
adds  up  to  a  spending  deterrent  that  would 
cut  iround  $250  million  from  the  expected 
travel  deficit  of  nearly  $2  billion^ 

one  wonders  how  many  mi.Uons  it  v. 
rn^t  Lo  net  that  $250  million.  Fowlers  bill 
would  require  each  traveler  to  .pen  his  wal- 
Terio  Lx  men  .is  he  departs  '=71"'"?^  the 
amount  of  cash  and  traveler's  ^^^'<^^l'^^^ 
rkinu  with  him.  Then  the  tourist  would  fill 
o  It  .reUmlnary  estimates  of  how  much  he 
'ntUdl  to  speL  abroad.  Within  sixty  days 
liter  his  return,  he  would  have  to  n.e  a 
second  return  on  his  actual  cxpenditt.r^ 
and  pay  up  whatever  additional  tax  is  due. 
here's  a  penalty  of  10  percent  far  ainy  un- 
derestimate of  more  ^ban  20  percent  And 
the  whole  thing  is  subject  to  audU.  aion, 
with  the  personal  Income  tax,  by  the  Inter- 
ml  Revenue  Service. 

In  the  present  circumstances.  U.ere  is 
some  ogle  to  the  5  percent  excise  tax  on 
,^ne  tickets  and  to  the  curtailment  of  duty- 
r^  "carry  home"  privileges.  But  about  the 
onTv  thing  to  be  said  for  the  spendlng-con- 
uof  1  rovilions  is  that  they  are  so  onerous 
thev  mav  prompt  a  public  outcry  for  .in 
end  to  big  fiscal  deficits  and  loose  monetary 
Doiiries  which  are  the  root  cause  of  our 
problem  abroad.  In  effect,  the  niultipli^ation 
of  controls  means  embracing  not  one  but 
several  exchange  rates  on  the  American  dol- 
larlone  for  tourists,  one  for  capital  trans- 
fers (under  different  controls  already  In 
effect  ,  and  one  for  other  transactions.  The 
fact  that  these  restrictions  are  Presented 
sln^lv  to  meet  this  "emergency"  and  then 
that -one,  hardly  obscures  the  fact  that  w-e 
are  gradually  throttling  the  system  of  inter- 
national payments  on  which  all  the  wcrld's 
recent  development  has  been  built. 
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payments  problem.  They  would  restrict  the 
freedcm  to  iravel.  be  difficult  to  collect  and, 
in  considerable  measure,  fall  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  them,  especially  students, 
teachers  and  lower-income  families  eager  to 
vir-.lt  relatives  overseas. 

Tlie  task  force  report  offers  a  positive  al- 
ternative   Income   levels  in   foreign  nations 
fall    generallv    below    those    in    this   country 
and    the   sheer   ro.st    of    visiting   the   United 
States   has   doubtless   kept   many   foreigners 
"Wiy    rhere  are  still  other  things  the  Presi- 
dent  could    ask   Congress   to  do   by   way   of 
making  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  come  here. 
Speolficallv,     restrictions    on     Iron     Curtain 
-dentists  Visiting  this  nation  could  be  eased 
to  permit  the  holding  of  important  interna- 
tional scientific  conventions  in  this  country. 
\s  it  is    these  con\entlons  go  elsewhere  to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  distinguished  par- 
ticipant's. 

Instead  of  raising  new  barriers  ffT  Ameri- 
cans wishing  to  ir.avel  abroad,  it  would  be 
wise  to  lower  old  barriers  that  prevent  for- 
eigners from  coming  here 


[From  Fortune  I 
The  "Uncongeniai."  Package 
Since  there  is  nothing  to  see  In  the  U.S. 
except  "litUe  towns  vrtth  front  porches."' 
Mrs  Robert  McOormlck.  widow  to  the  late 
great  Colonel,  has  let  it  be  known  that  she 
expects  to  travel  to  Europe  In  any  case.  Mrs. 
Sidney  Zlotnlck,  wife  of  a  wealthy  Washing- 
ton DC,  businessman,  has  allowed,  "If  you 
can't  have  the  comfort  and  luxury  you  have 
at  home,  whv  go?"  and  may  cancel  plans  to 
visit  North  Africa.  Somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes  is  a  wealthy  foreign-service 
officer  who  states  that  he  is  going  to  I^ris 
as  usual  but  by  wav  of  concession  may  give 
up  collecting  Impressionists  "unUl  the  crisis 

is  over  " 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  can  no 
doubt  survive  any  one  of  those  three  coii- 
tingencies  in  fighting  for  what  he  himse  f 
calls  an  "uncongenial"  package  of  controls 
on  American  travel  outside  the  hemisphere. 
But  Congress  may  be  his  undoing.  In  effect, 
what  the  Administration  ia  proposing  is  three 
different  liinds  of  measures.  The  first  is  a 
straight  5  percent  excise  tax  on  airline  and 
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[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Y'ALL    Come 
President  Johnson's  special  task  force  on 
travel  has  come  up  with  a  proposal  every- 
one can  applaud  for  closing  the  "tourist  gap 
and  easing  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
it  creates.  The  plan's  goal  is  to  encourage 
more   foreigners  to  visit  the  United  SUtes 
•nie  President  has  helped  out  by  his  request 
to  Congress   to  relax  visa  requirements  for 
certain  friendlv  countries.  That  provides  a 
needed    follow-up    to   the    task   force's   an- 
nouncement  of    action   by   several  jnterna- 
Uonal  airUnes  to  lower  trans-Atlantic  fares 
from  abroad.  Parallel  action  is  being  taken 
by  American  airlines  to  cut  domestic  fares 
in  half  for  foreigners  uavehng  in  this  coun- 
try   Rental  cars,   trains,   buses,   hotels  and 
motels  are  also  offering  foreigners  reductions 
In  their  normal  charges. 

Obviously  this  approach  Is  much  more 
palatable  than  the  complicated  schedule  of 
taxes  the  Administration  seeks  to  impose  on 
American*  traveling  abroad.  These  represent 
a  wholly  negative  response  to  the  balance-ol- 


IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-'Hrnes] 
Travel  Tax  a  Bad  Idea 
President  Johnsons  proijosed  tax  on  iravel 
outside    the   Western   Hemisphere   is   unfair, 
costly  and  cuuld  be  harmlul  to  inlernaUoual 
relations.  ,      ,n 

The  objective  of  the  l.^x  is  to  reduce  by  10 
per  cent  the  estimated  $2  billion  difference 
between  what  Americans  spend  abroad  and 
what  is  spent  here  by  foreign  travelers. 

The  tax  will  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  business.  The  iravel  in- 
dustry and  all  the  businesses  and  industries 
that  serve  it  will  lose  income— and  thus  will 
pay  less  taxes.  There  would  be  an  increase 
in'unemplovment  liuures  as  a  result. 

The  proposed  rule  that  travelers  must  de- 
clare how  much  money  ihey  are  carrying, 
and  be  checked,  even  searched  to  tee  if  they 
are  honest,  is  demean.ng. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  travel  abro.id  is  a 
contributing  lacior  to  world  i)eace.  The  more 
/Unericans  and  people  of  other  nations  come 
to  know  each  other  the  less  chance  there 
Is  for  trouble  arising  out  of  misunderstanding 
and  mlsinfornxatlon. 

There  are  manv  oiher  ways  by  which  the 
'idmlnistration  could  reduce  us  balance  of 
pavments  deficit.  Tlie  Gener:il  Accounting 
Office  pointed  this  out  in  October,  in  a  de- 
tailed report  of  how  ihe  application  of  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  fiscal  policies  could 
sharply  reduce  or  wipe  out  the  deficit. 

Or  the  administration  could,  by  Judicious 
parin-;,  save  10  per  cent  of  the  $2  9  billion 
It  wil7spend  overseas  for  non-Vietnam  mili- 
tary needs. 

As  experienced  travel  experts  point  out, 
the  proposed  Iravel  tax  would  "encourage 
more  cheating  than  prohibition  did.  The 
seasoned  traveler  will  be  able  to  evade  the 
tax  with  ease.  The  only  ones  that  wouid 
suffer  would  be  the  unsophisticated  travelers, 
and  that  Is  most  unfair." 

The  projKised  tax  on  what  travelers  spend 
abroad  is  a  bad  idea.  Congress  should  re- 
ject it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post) 
An  Inauspiciovs  Begixxtnc 
President  Johnson's  "Message  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  Balance  of  Pr.yments"  is  an  in- 
auspicious beginning  for  the  new  ye.ar.  It 
poses  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  Americans 
to  travel  outside  of  this  hemisphere.  It  in- 
vokes emergency  powers.  originaUy  granted 
to  the  Executive  in  1917.  in  order  to  place 
mandatorv  controls  both  on  the  volume  of 
direct  foreign  investment  and  on  the  partic- 
ular countries  to  which  it  flows.  It  compels 
the  foreign  affiUates  of  American  enterprises 
to  repatriate  specified  proportions  of  their 
earnings  at  the  end  of  each  year.  And  It  out- 
lines an  export  arlve  which.  In  view  of  this 
country's  already  large  balance-of-trade-sur- 
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plus,  could  Invite  retaliation  in  the  shape  of 
restrictions  by  other  countries. 

Even  if  the  effectiveness  of  these  neo-mer- 
cantillst  Infringements  upon  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  people  and  capital  was 
assxured.  the  loss  of  freedom  would  be  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
the  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  and  a 
dollar  price  for  gold  that  is  pegged  at  an 
artificially  low  level.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  this  recourse  to  more  stringent 
controls  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
dollar.  They  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
counterproductive,  to  disrupt  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  by  stanching  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  and  to  depress  Income  and 
employment  in  many  countries  of  the  world 
by  sharply  reducing  the  volume  of  direct  for- 
eign investment. 

The  President  said  that  our  travel  deficit 
win  exceed  $2  billion  this  year,  and  he  asked 
"the  American  people  to  defer  for  the  next 
two  years  aJl  nonessential  travel  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  "explore  with  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  legislation  to  help 
achieve  this  objective." 

What  tl;?  President  did  not  say  was  that 
the  $2  billion  tourist  deficit  was  greatly 
swollen  last  year  by  the  Expo  67  fair  In 
Montreal.  But  the  principle  at  issue  runs 
far  deeper  than  any  balance-of-payments 
arithmetic.  What  is  the  point  of  achieving 
a  stronger  dollar  if  the  right  of  Americans 
to  travel  abroad  is  to  be  abridged?  That  right 
is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken, inflation-ridden  countries  on 
earth.  It  must  never  be  denied  the  citizens 
of  the  world's  wealthiest  country.  And  the 
Congress  that  accedes  to  the  President's  re- 
quest—assuming that  this  is  not  just  a  hor- 
tatory exercise— might  well  find  itself  repudi- 
ated by  the  electorati?. 

The  President  in  his  formal  message  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  in  his  press  con- 
ferences remarks  expresf^ed  the  hope  that 
these  new  restrictions,  by  diminishing  the 
.  dollar  outflow  and  reducing  monetary  re- 
serves, will  induce  other  countries  to  approve 
and  activate  the  now  pending  plan  for  in- 
ternational monetary  reform.  But  their 
strategy  entai'.s  an  enormous  risk. 

The  announced  goal  of  the  new  program 
Is  to  reduce  the  U  S.  deftcit  by  $3  billion  in 
1968.  But  even  if  they  are  successful  in  re- 
ducing it  by  S2  billion,  the  prospects  for 
filling  the  monetary  reserve  gap  with  the 
new  Special  Drawing  Rights  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  are  dim.  The  most 
optimistic  appraisals  call  for  creating  $1  bil- 
lion of  SDRs  a  vear.  Hence,  to  the  extent  that 
this  program  is  successful  and  the  Europeans 
continue  to  behave  as  hardnosed  creditors, 
the  stability  of  the  international  monetary 
system  wlllbe  undermined,  not  enhanced. 

If  there  were  no  alternatives  to  the  loss  of 
freedom  and  proliferation  of  bureaucratic 
controls  over  international  financial  trans- 
actions, the  American  public  might  be  in- 
duced to  swallow  the  bitter  draught.  But 
there  is  nothing  immutable  in  a  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates,  indeed  nothing  patently 
advantageous.  The  lime  has  come  for  a  frank 
debate  on  the  issue  of  whether  we  would 
not  all  be  better  off  if  the  dollar  were  per- 
mitted to  float  freely  In  the  foreign  exchange 
markets. 

(From  the  Mining  Journal | 
Travel  Tax  Proposal 

A  Marquette  couple  has  been  saving  for 
years  for  a  trip  to  western  Europe  to  visit  the 
areas  in  which  the  husband  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  Now  they 
find  that  the  trip  for  which  they  had  been 
budgeting  closely  may  cost  them  consider- 
ably more  than  they  had  anticipated— de- 
pending on  how  Congress  reacts  to  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  place  a  federal  tax  on 
travel  outside  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  administration's  proposal  calls  for  a 
graduated  travel  tax  on  spending  in  excess  of 
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$7  a  day  and  a  5  per  cent  levy  on  overseas 
plane  and  ship  tickets.  The  objective  Is  to 
discourage  travel  overseas,  thus  helping  to 
alleviate  the  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

There  is  no  denying  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  plug  partially  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  United  States,  Last  year  the  gap 
between  the  amount  United  States  travelers 
spent  abroad  and  the  total  spent  by  foreign 
travelers  In  this  country  w{is  $2.000,000,000 — 
in  favor  of  tlie  foreigners,  of  course. 

But  is  a  tax  of  the  type  proposed  by  the 
administration  a  satisfactory  approach  to  the 
problem'  We  don't  think  so. 

The  administration  proposal,  even  though 
it  .isks  for  a  graduated  tax,  hits  the  low  in- 
come traveler  far  harder  than  it  affects  the 
jet  set  tourist.  Both  are  given  the  87  per  day 
exemption.  Prom  $7  to  S15  daily,  the  tax 
would  be  15  per  cent  and  above  $15  per  day 
it  would  be  30  per  cent.  A  tax  of  $110,  for 
ex.unple.  would  put  a  bigger  bite  in  the  little 
fellows  budget  than  a  tax  of  $1,000  would 
put  in  the  Jet  setter's  budget. 

But  The  biggest  objection  to  the  proposed 
tax  IS  that  it  would  be  damaging  both  to 
traditional  American  concepts  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  to  healthy  cultural  inter- 
changes. 

As  someone  once  remarked,  "It  Is  fitting 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  impor- 
tance of  promoting  international  goodwill 
through  travel.  ■  That  someone  was  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  occasion  was  the 
reaffirmation  by  the  United  Nations  last  year 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  travel. 

The  proposed  travel  tax  lor  ban,  really)  Is 
unacceptable  on  moral  grounds  in  an  age 
when  the  United  States  should  actually  be 
seeking  to  encourage  travel  as  a  means  of 
improving  understanding  of  other  peoples, 
cultures  and  nations.  Various  groups  in  this 
countrv— including  the  federal  goverim:ient 
itself— have  worked  in  the  past  to  Increase 
travel  abroad  by  American  students  and 
others.  Now  tliat  very  government  is  seeking 
to  usurp  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  come 
and  go  ,is  they  please  There  must  be  better 
ways  of  reducing  the   balance  of  payments 

One  of  them  is  to  encourage — rather  than 
discourage— travel.  This  would  involve  the 
adoption  of  another  part  of  the  administra- 
tion s  program  to  cut  the  dollar  drain — the 
portion  calling  for  promotion  of  foreign  travel 
in  the  United  States  In  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  White  House  task  force  recommended 
creation  of  a  national  tourist  office  and  other 
steps  to  lure  more  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  This  would  help  check  the 
dollar  drain  somewhat  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  increasing  cultural  interchanges. 

Meanwhile,  the  tax  proposed  on  American 
travel  should  be  .scuttled  altogether, 

(From    the    Hudson    (N.Y. i     Register    Star, 

Jan.  31,  19681 

TR.1VEL  Curbs? 

The  hostile  response  to  President  John- 
sons proposed  curbs  on  travel  abroad  makes 
it  .1  fair  guess  that  Congress  will  not  go  along 
with  imposing  restrictions.  Whatever  Con- 
gress does,  there  are  perstiasive  arguments 
against  inhibiting  travel  rights  as  a  means 
of  stemming  the  dollar  outflow. 

The  considerations  involved  are,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  both  practical  and  philo- 
sophical. One  import,ant  practical  factor  Is 
that  it  would  t>e  difficult  to  enforce  travel 
restrictions.  Those  bent  on  evading  them 
could  re.idily  use  Canada  as  a  jtimping-off 
point  to  either  Europe  or  the  Orient.  Also. 
by  what  standards  can  it  be  decided  that 
this  trip  is  for  pleasure,  that  one  for  busi- 
ness? Further,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  couiiteraction — the  undesirable  impact 
on  travel  from  abroad  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  imports  of  U.S.  goods — would  heavily 
undermine  whatever  reduction  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments   deficit    was    achieved. 

Another  point  not  to  be  ignored  is  that 
any  tax  imposed  with  the  intention  of  dls- 
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oouraglng  travel  would  have  that  effect  only 
on  persons  of  limited  means.  The  wealthy, 
or  the  businessman  on  an  expense  account— 
those,  in  short,  who  spend  most  heavily 
abroad— would  pay  the  difference  without 
trouble.  Teachers  and  students  with  what 
might  be  called  educational  or  cultural 
travel  in  mind  would  be  the  ones  to  have 
their  plans  dlsurpted  by  some  sort  of  mone- 
tary penalty  on  going  abroad. 

One  final  consideration  merits  particular 
emphasis.  The  right  to  travel  wherever  and 
whenever  one  pleases  without  undue  restric- 
tion is  vital  to  the  American  tradition.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  rebuffed  attempt*  by  the 
State  Department  to  inhibit  this  right,  argu- 
ing that  it  Is  "an  important  aspect  of  the 
citizen's  liberty."  In  a  1958  decision  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Douglas  described  the  right  to 
travel  along  with  the  rights  of  assembly  and 
association,  as  part  of  "the  very  essence  of  a 
free  societv."  This,  above  all,  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  Congress  when  it  considers 
whether  travel  restrictions  are  an  acceptable 
way  of  slowing  down  the  dollar  drain. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Tourist  Tax 
The  Administration's  program  lor  reducing 
the  $2  billion  drain  generated  by  American 
tourists  may  have  been  devised  with  the  best 
of  intentions:  To  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  traditional  freedom  of  travel, 
to  avoid  penalizing  students  and  teachers 
and  yet  to  cut  down  on  the  excessive  outlays 
of  those  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
and  have  been  spending  it  freely  abroad.  But 
despite  some  good  features,  this  ingenious 
and  complicated  proposal  seems  so  full  of 
holes  that  it  looks  more  like  something  hast- 
ily devised  to  help  get  the  White  House  off 
the  balance-of-payments  hook  than  as  legis- 
lation it  seriously  expects  Congress  to  adopt. 
The  5  per  cent  excise  tax  on  all  airline  fares 
and  a  similar  tax  on  all  ship  tickets  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  as  a  lower- 
ing of  the  duty-free  allowance  to  a  nominal 
$10,  are  reasonable  and  practical  proposals. 
But  the  more  important  part  of  the  plan — 
the  imposition  of  temporary  taxes  on  spend- 
ing abroad— appears  to  be  neither  reason- 
able nor  practical. 

While  it  certainly  has  its  faults,  the  Amer- 
ican tax  system  has  proved  more  successful 
than  most  because  of  the  excellent  record  of 
voluntary  compliance  of  taxpayers.  The  pro- 
posed new  totirist  taxes  would  make  a  mock- 
ery out  of  the  established  principle  of  volun- 
tary compliance.  If  Americans  are  to  be 
asked  to  estimate  their  travel  expenses  and 
made  subject  to  spot  checks  to  determine 
Just  how  much  money  they  are  taking  with 
them,  thev  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  kind 
of  evasive  practices  that  have  become  almost 
normal  in  some  other  countries.  Such  a  re- 
sult could  thoroughly  undermine  taxpayer 
morale  and  morality. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  be 
expensive  and  ineffective  as  well;  it  would 
almost  surely  result  in  retaliation  by  other 
countries.  There  is  also  the  danger  that 
Americans  would  be  tempted  to  place  funds 
abroad,  adding  to  the  outflow  instead  of 
reducing  it. 

While  the  5  per  cent  transportation  tax 
and  the  lowering  of  the  duty-free  limit  are 
worth  adopting,  the  Administration  would 
be  wise  to  place  far  greater  emphasis  than  it 
has  yet  done  on  programs  to  attract  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  vir- 
tually untapped  source  of  dollars,  embody- 
ing the  positive  principle  of  encouragement 
to  travel  instead  of  the  negative  approach 
thus  far  adopted.      

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
PLAYING  Into  the  Hands  of  the 
Protectionists 
In    Congress    and    elsewhere    the    Admin- 
istration has  fought  long  and  hard  for  freer 
trade,   but  now  it   seems   ready   to   meekly 
abandon  the  field  to  the  protectionists. 
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It's  hard  to  see  how  anything  else  can 
emerge  from  the  grab  bag  of  measures,  taken 
and  proposed,  to  try  to  deal  with  the  chronic 
deficit  in  the  country's  international  ac- 
counts. The  Administration  has  so  denuded 
itself  of  intellectual  armor  that  it  should  be 
an  easy  opponent  for  the  steel,  textile  and 
.'.ther  industries  eager  to  curb  competing  im- 

''°Now  that  the  Administration  has  cast  an 
oppressive  blanket  of  controls  over  foreign 
investment,  its  spokesmen  will  ff«^^"''^^ 
credibility  gap  if  they  press  for  frf^doni  of 
interchange  in  commercial  transactions^  Will 
the  real  Administration  please  f-^ind  up^ 

Federal  officials  similarly  will  find  it  d  f- 
ficult  to  argue  that  trade  controls  results 
in  undesirable  discrimination  among  indus- 
tries. They  are,  after  all,  pushing  for  incred- 
ibly complex  tax  barriers  to  travel  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  proposal  that 
amounts  to  blatant  discrimination  in  favor 
of  tourism  in  the  U.S.  ,.„„rt„ 

As  if  the  Administration  hadn  t  alread> 
been  far  too  helpful  to  the  protectionists.  It 
nresentlv  is  considering  'some  sort  of  tax  on 
fmpo"t^.''  The  proponents  of  trade  curbs 
could  hardly  have  been  handed  a  more  open 
invitation  to  work  their  will  in  Congress. 

Nor  win  it  help  Federal  officials  to  .tress 
that  their  restrictive  measures  are  merely 
temporarv,  intended  to  defend  the  hara.^sed 
doUar.  so  f,.r  as  we've  heard,  no  stee  exec- 
utive IS  talking  of  permanent  ^i^o^^  ^J" 
steel  and  none  has  mlsed  an  opportunity  to 
describe  the  wonders  that  quotas  would  work 
for  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  upshot,  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress, is  sure  to  be  pressure  from  many  sides 
for  fresh  restrictions  on  imports.  And  let 
no  one  delude  himself  that  the  mishmash 
of  controls.  If  Ifs  enacted,  would  actually  be 

'^Ea'-Lngry  U.S.  businessmen  try  to 
iustlfy  such  controls  in  part  by  noting  that 
other  nations  impose  similar  restrictions  on 
goods  sold  by  this  country.  Surely  no  one  is 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  when  the  U^S^ 
toposes  curbs  other  countries  will  react  by 
removing  theirs;  a  more  likely  response  will 
^  even  stiffer  curbs  abroad,  and  thus  more 
Uouble  lor  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

In  a  tlghtlv  protected  domestic  market, 
moreover.  U.s!  firms  would  have  less  incen- 
tive to  seek  the  increased  efficiency  and  new 
products  that  would  make  them  more  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  Tl.e  way  would 
be  eased  for  intensified  price  inflation  at 
home  and  additional  export  setbacks  abroad. 
S  a  result,  the  problem  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  import-plagued  businessmen 
would  be  likely  to  get  worse,  not  better.  All 
Too  probably  there  would  then  be  pressure 
for  still  more  controls. 

What  makes  this  prospect  especiallj  saa 
is  that  the  U.S.  for  so  long  had  been  provid- 
ing the  world  with  a  far  more  attractive 
example,  leading  other  nations  a  long  way 
forward  from  the  trade-restrictlonist  atmos- 
phere of  earlier  vears.  Not  at  all  coincidental- 
iv  growing  freedom  of  trade  and  investment 
w-as  accompanied  by  steadily  expandmg 
prosperity  for  the  U.S. 

These  gains  have  in  recent  years  been  im- 
neriled  by  other  Governmental  measures: 
coddling  of  labor  unions  and  sloppy  financial 
housekeeping.  It  will  be  a  long  road  back  to 
policies  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  even 
if  the  Administration  ever  elects  to  take  it. 
Certainly  its  progress  won't  be  aided  now 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  protection- 
ists. 


A  student  prepared  to  spend  $600  in  a 
two-month  European  stay-based  ««  Tre«- 
ury  Secretary  Fowler's  report  that  $10  a  da> 
is  typical-is  hardly  likely  to  cancel  because 
of  a  $27  tax.  Nor  is  a  traveler  who  has  long 
been  dreaming  of  a  three-week  tour  at  a 
made.n  $15  a  day  likely  to  be  upset  by  a  levy 
of  $25  As  for  the  rich,  they  are  not  likelv 
to  be  stopped  by  the  proposed  tux. 

Even  though  the  tax  rate  doubles  on 
spending  of  more  than  $15  a  day.  the  to  al 
effect  still  mav  be  more  nuisance  than  de- 
terrent. Similarly,  the  proposed  5  per  cent 
excise  tax  on  pL.ne  and  ship  lares  would 
probably  provide  little  or  no  restraint.  _ 

The  President  him.seU  acknowledged  as 
much  in  predicting,  in  his  Slate  of  the  Un- 
i"n  message,  that  e->en  under  the  proposed 
limitations  Americans  will  travel  more  over- 
;eas  this  vear  than  ever.  Furthermore  the 
$500  miUion  by  which  the  President  hopes 
to  slow  tourist  spending  i.s  only  about  one- 
..^eventh  ol  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pa>- 

'"si  what  Congress  is  asked  to  approve  Is  a 
form  of  tourist  harassment  that  at  best 
w.  iild  have  a  negligible  effect  an  the  bal- 
aiico. 


IFrom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News] 
Taxing  TotTRisTS 
The  tax  on  tourists'  overseas  spending. 
which  President  Johnson  has  proposed  to 
help  reduce  the  unfavorable  balance  of  in- 
ternational pa>-ments.  attempts  to  meet  pro- 
tests against  unduly  burdening  teachers. 
nudents  and  others  traveling  on  small  budg- 


1  Prom  the  Boston  i  Mass.  i  Globe  1 
The  Other  Side  of  Travel 
President  Johnson's  New  Year's  Day  call 
f Ol  ciiastically  curtailing  the  travel  of  Amer,- 
cans  abroad  to  help  solve  the  »»'»"«  ;;f  Pf>: 
ments  problem  has  stirred  up  a  storn  .  and 
S^ubtless  the  .storm  will  increase  when  in 
Xut  three  months,  legislation  is  proposed 
to  congress  to  back  up  the  curbs_ 

The  administration  is  said  to  be  th>"^l"J 
not  m  terms  of  banning  certain  kinds  of 
uavel  or  of  limiting  how  much  money  a 
ira  e  er  could  take  abroad,  but  In  terms 
of  a  surtax  on  plane  or  ship  tickets,  and  a 
tax  on  each  day  spent  abroad. 

But  such  taxes  wiU  hardly  discourage  the 
"let  set"  and  the  well-to-do;  their  chief  bur- 
den will  fall,  rather,  on  the  teachers  and 
stt?dcnts  and  the  less  well-to-do  whose  trips 
abroad  accompU.sh  far  more  for  international 
understanding  than  the  ^^'8^^?^"?"^,^°^  „, 
Yet  no  one  can  dispute  the  seriousness  of 
the  navments  deficit,  and  it  is  also  undenl- 
abeS  tourism  abroad  plays  =1  -='f  i^"^^ 
part  in  it.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  "Th^rs- 
dav  noted  that  American  tourists  spent  $4 
blflion  abroad  last  year  while  orelgn  trav- 
elers spent  $2  billion  here,  leaving  a  $2  bil- 

''"Sowever,  Commerce  ^iP^^'^rU'^n 
.how  that  two-thirds  of  last  year  s  5600  mil- 
hon  increase  in  Americans'  spending  abroad 
was  attributable  to  Montreal  s  Expo  67. 
Ind  there  is  another  side  to  the  travel  coin 
Which  has  not  been  emphasized  enough,  and 
might  even  change  the  balance. 

fhat  is  the  amount  of  travel  which  can 
be  induced  to  come  to  this  country^U.S^  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 
to  d  on  this  page  last  Sunday  olt^oreco.^ 
$1.6  billion  spent  here  by  foreign  visitors 
last  vear.  when  such  travelers  were  more  than 
double  the  number  in  1961.  Tliis  is  progress 
but  the  total  of  a  little  over  a  million  is 
still   ridiculously    low.    given   Europe  s   pros- 

^^More  can  be  done  to  attract  foreign  tour- 
ists here.  Whv  not  publicize  better  such  bar- 
gam  rates  as  Greyhound's  S99  and  Uiejux- 
lines'  $220  for  travel  anywhere  in  the  coantr>  ? 

And  if  the  balance  ol  payments  is  so  im- 
portmt.  certain  subsidies  to  attract  foreign 
Jurist*  might  be  considered.  The  govern- 
m^f  shoull  think  imaginatively  about  ^ 
matter.  For  America  ;s  indeed  the  most  at- 
^aouve  country  on  earth  tx>  visit  and  given 
a  workable  program,  the  tourist  gap  could 
become  a  favorable  one  and  no  travel  re- 
su^cttons  on  Americans  would  be  necessary 

This  other  side  of  uavel  involves  not 
merely  a  matter  of  money  and  the  balance 
of  trade,  but  foreign  relations,  the  makmg  of 
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friends  abroad,  and.  ultimately,  world  peace. 
We'll  neglect  it  at  our  peril. 

I  Prom  the  WaihingtoT.D  C.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb. 21, 19681 

Open  Arms  Policy 

The  Ppe>cial  Task  Force  on  Travel,  named 

bv  the  president  to  help  cUxse  the  travel  gap 

bv    luring    more    iorclgn    visitors    to    these 

shor^   hL  done  an  astonishingly  swift  and 

effiTirnt  job.  It  has  come  up  with  something 

more   th:,n   a   bunch   of    Impressive   theories 

U    his    already    produced    some    impressive 

'^'^Tlie'-dea  is  to  reduce  Uie  balance  of  p.n- 
,nents  deficit  by  creating  a  ^'"mtercurrent 
to  the  llood  of  American  travelers  abroad^ 
And  to  this  end.  the  task  force  set  out  u, 
make  >t  ea.slr-r  lor  Europeans  to  «et  here.  ,.nd 
lo  m:.ke  living  and  travehng  vvitlnn  the 
United   States  as  painless  :us  p.>ssible  _ 

Pour  airlines-  two  American  and  two 
European-  have  already  agreed  to  chop  25 
r>^rcent  off  their  Transatlantic  fares  f..r 
E^irc^e^in  travelers  Domestic  airhnes  ha  e 
arreed  to  a  50  percent  reduction.  Hotels, 
;;fotefs,  trains,  buses,  car  rem.l  agencies 
and  health  in.surers  have  also  acreed  t-)  v,el 
come  the  foremn  visitor  with  open  arms  and 

"  The'eTrle'clIuon  IS  that  the.e  me.isures  vviU 
reJuce  Te  travel  ...p  by  $150  million  this 
vear.  which  is  not  a  very  big  drop  m  the  .4 
ijlllion  balance  of  payments  bucket.  But  tJus 
vear  is  onlv  the  beeinnlng.  The  program  can 
bp.callv  oe  ex:>ect.:.d  to  grow  steadily  in  suc- 
ceeding vear...  And  t.ken  u.pether  with  the 
other  methods  that  have  been  proposed  to 
ftrene^en  the  dollar-^uts  in  expenditures, 
I'e  s t.rt.x  .md  temporary  travel  restric- 
tions-^ the  t.tal  program  ;ulds  up  Xo  quite  a 
me  inlngiiil  package. 

It  s  wor  hv  of  note  that  a  number  of 
f„re.en  governments.  ,xirtlcularly  those 
which  rurrctly  maintain  a  lavorable  bal.uice 
of  p-n-ments.  have  indicated  that  they  w  U 
coonerae  with  plans  to  curb  the  American 
vande  lust  .o  the  extent  of  not  making  any 
re^afiati-rv  moves  tr,  inhibit  travel  to  America 
by  their  atizens.  .Some  will,  m  fact,  join  m 
the  effort  t^  promote  tourism  in  the  t.  nited 

"""-nt^s  ccx.peratlcn  is  not  altruism.  It  result^ 
from  a  realistic  recognition  of  the  ^^^  ^hat 
the  dollar  IS  being  threatened  and  that  if  it 
L  ever  damaged,  all  the  world  will  feel  Uie 

"^ThT  European  cooperation  is  al.so  pred- 
icated on  the  belief  that  America  is  .u.ly 
ware  -f  the  danger  to  the  dolhtr.  and  is  pre- 
pared now  to  take  the  bitter  medicine  o  cuts 
m  spending  and  higher  taxes.  Europe  vv  U  not 
ar-ept  anv  move,  bv  this  country  to  .es..en 
ine  balance  of  V^yrr^^r.^ '^-^]^^\^^'^'l^^ 
expense  of  Europe.  Nor  should  it  be  expected 

to  do  so. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
A  PLAN  To  See  America,   and  Europe.  Too. 
First 
(Bv    Henry    S.   RErss) 
The  President  is  properly  trying  to  bring 
under  conuol  our  balance  of  payments,  in- 
cluding  the   tourist  account    But   trying  to 
achievf    the     needed    improvement    in    the 
tourist  ledger  by  keeping  as  many  as  a  mil- 
Uon  Americans  at  home  who  ^'tlierwise  might 
visit  Europe  looks  at  the  prob.em  Jrom  the 

'"nesmctlng  the  freedom  of  travel  of 
Arneri^n^  is  an  odi.us  form  of  intervention^ 
^rtlcularlv  for  a  country  that  talks  about 
^openS  windows."  It  is  administratively 
verv  difficult,  leading  to  Prohibition-era 
vpos  of  evasion.  It  may  well  fall  hardest  on 
the  student  and  moderate-income  traveler. 
And  't  almost  inevitably  leads  to  retaliation, 
official  or  private. 

BRINGING     ELROPEANS    HERE 

Fortunately,   it  is  not  too  late   ^o  switch 
our   signals   and  accentuate  the   positive   in 
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tourism:  Forget  about  a  "head  tax"  on  Amer- 
ican tourlBta  to  Europe  and  Instead  attract 
to  America  In  1968— and  If  needed  there- 
after—an additional  half -million  to  one  mil- 
lion Europeans.  This  would  achieve  the  same 
benefits  for  our  balance  of  payments,  but 
would  do  so  by  expansion  rather  than  by 
restriction. 

Since  1961.  the  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice, through  Its  package  tours,  its  offices  in 
leading  European  cities.  Its  programs  to  see 
American  homes.  Industry  and  scenery,  has 
expanded  European  travel  to  this  country  to 
600.000-700.000  annually. 

With  tens  of  millions  of  affluent  Eu- 
ropeans now  flooding  Spain.  Prance.  Italy, 
Yugoelavla  and  Eastern  Europe  it  would  be 
no  great  trlclc  to  lure  an  extra  one-half  mil- 
lion to  one  million  tourists  to  this  country. 
But  how?  ^    . 

We  could  do  it.  I  believe,  if  we  started 
now  to  package  tours  to  the  United  States 
in  which  the  bait  was  a  once-Jn-a-lifetime 
$100  travel  stamp  booklet,  free  to  every  first- 
time  European  traveler  to  the  United  States, 
and  spendable  In  all  participating  United 
States  air,  rail,  bus  and  car  rental  carriers, 
hotete  and-  motels.  Properly  advertised,  it 
could  attract  the  additional  Europeans  we 
need,  since  It  would  constitute  a  gift  of  some 
20  per  cent  of  their  average  expenditures  on 
United  States  travel. 

The  American  travel  industry,  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Jan.  9.  endorsed  the  travel 
stamp  proposal.  A  participating  United  States 
business  would  meet  half  the  travel  cost,  the 
United  States  Treasury  the  other  half. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
subsidy  at  $40  million — surely  not  out  of 
Une  with  the  billions  we  are  spending  for 
the  supersonic  transport  with  no  balance- 
of-payments  payoff  until  1975,  or  with  the 
$200  million  the  President  has  requested  to 
promote  United  States  exports. 

\    SMALL    STJBSmT 

Indeed,  the  budgetary  cost  need  be  noth- 
ing: the  extra  $250  million  to  be  spent  here 
by  500.000  additional  European  tourists  (all 
a  plus  for  ovr  balance  of  payments,  inci- 
dentally) would  generate  some  $750  million 
of  gross  national  product,  which  in  turn 
would  yield  the  Treasury  an  extra  $75  mil- 
lion  In  revemies. 

The  proposed  tourist  incentive  stamp  could 
not  possibly  be  offensive  to  Europeans.  It 
violates  no  commitments  in  the  GATT,  or 
anywhere  else.  It  closely  resembles  the 
"Eurail  Pass"  by  which  European  countries 
grant  substantial  discounts  on  their  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere tourists  in   Europe.  i 

AID    TO    ECONOMY  I 

Incidentally,  the  tourist-stamp  proposal 
could  Improve  business  and  reduce  hard-core 
Joblessness  here  without  causing  inflationary 
pressures.  The  $250-million  infusion  of  Euro- 
pean Uavel  spending  into  the  American  eco- 
nomy will  fall  not  upon  overtaxed  United 
States  resources  but  upon  the  transporta- 
tion, hotel  and  restaurant  industry,  all  of 
which  now  have  much  under-used  capacity. 
The  proposal  would  increase  Jobs,  particularly 
in  transportation,  hotels  and  restaurants,  for 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers. 

The  President's  task  force,  under  Ambas- 
sador Robert  McKinney,  is  now  considering 
the  proposal.  If  adopted,  it  could  give  our 
balance  of  payments  the  maximum  of  im- 
provement with   the   minimum  of   tears. 

(  Note. — Representative  Reuss.  Democrat 
from  Wisconsin,  is  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.) 

Trcm  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News.  Feb.  12. 
1968] 
Travel  Levy  Looks  Worse 
The  more  we  hear  about  the  proposed  tax 
t<n  travel  overseas  the  worse  it  sounds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  if  It  works  as  its  authors  Intend.  It 
would  not  cut  the  so-called  tourist  deficit 
by  half  a  billion  dollars,  as  some  have  con- 
tended, but  onlv  by  $100,000,000.  The  rest  of 
this  half  billion  would  be  domestic  revenue, 
from  the  tax  itself  and  from  increased  cus- 
toms collections.  This  has  no  bearing  on  the 
international  balance  of  payments. 

W;ishington  has  been  using  a  figure  of  $2 
billion  for  the  extent  of  the  present  tourist 
denclt.  This  is  artificially  high.  In  1966  the 
deficit  w;is  51  6  billion,  including  a  question- 
able transportation  item.  Without  this  it  was 
onlv  about  91  billion.  Amertcan  tourists  visit- 
ingExpo  67  in  Montreal,  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
occurrence,  accounted  for  most  of  the  in- 
crease last  vear,  and  their  spending  would 
not  have  beon  affected  by  the  proposed  tax. 
The  tax  plainly  invites  retaliation  at  a  time 
when  the  tourist  pendulum  U  swinging 
strongly  toward  a  balance  without  these  re- 
strictions. .'\mericans  spent  $1.4  billion  in 
foreign  countries  other  than  Mexico  and 
Canada  in  1966.  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  in 
six  years.  Foreigners  from  these  other  coun- 
tries spent  $560,000,000  in  the  United  States 
in  1966.  .an  increase  of  155  per  cent  in  six 
years.  This  promising  growth  is  nearly  four 
times  ;is  rapid  as  that  of  U.S.  tourist  spend- 
ing and  offers  the  only  long-range  answer  to 
the  problem.  Foreign  countermeasures.  like 
those  the  United  States  now  proposes,  could 
halt  this  development  quickly. 

The  announced  tourist  deficit  takes  no  ac- 
count of  sizable  purchases  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  US. -built  aircraft  and  similar  travel- 
connected  dollar  spending.  Air  Prance,  for 
example,  has  bought  or  ordered  Jets  worth 
$410,000,000  in  recent  years,  with  options 
amounUng  to  another  $300,000,000.  The  com- 
pany will  spend  $37,000,000  of  its  dollar  earn- 
ings" this  vear  for  operating  expenses  in  this 
country,  another  $30,000,000  for  aircraft  com- 
ponents and  spare  parts,  and  is  installing  a 
$30,000,000  U.S.  computer  system. 

If  international  traffic  is  cut  back  by  U.S. 
action  at  least  some  of  these  outlays  will  be 
curtailed.  Japan  has  cautioned  it  might  have 
a  reconsider  jetliner  orders  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  vulnerable  points. 

Most  ominous  of  all.  the  tourist  tax  seems 
slated  in  Congress  to  become  a  strlngbag  for 
any  number  of  other  protectionist  measures. 
Their  individual  backers,  lumped  together, 
could  override  the  genuine  and  Justified  op- 
position to  the  travel  tax  as  such.  In  an 
election  year  the  temptations  to  indulge  In 
this  congressional  horsetrading  are  magnified. 
A  generation  of  hard-won  progress  toward 
freer  trade  and  travel,  with  all  their  multiple 
benefits,  could  be  reversed. 

(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology] 

.An  Unnecessary  Blow 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  proposal  to 
ban  travel  by  Americans  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  one  of  the  most  tyrannical 
proposals  ever  made  in  this  democracy  and  a 
totally  unnecessary  blow  to  the  booming 
commercial  aviation  business  of  this  nation. 
There  is  no  disagreement  that  the  U.S.  faces 
an  extremely  serious  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lem which  threatens  to  erode  the  position  of 
the  dollar.  Nor  is  there  much  disagreement 
that  President  Johnson  has  let  the  situation 
deteriorate  badly  during  his  Administration 
without  taking  any  effective  action  until 
stark  crisis  now  confronts  him. 

The  travel  ban  is  typical  of  the  panicky, 
ill-considered  measures  that  will  pop  out  of 
the  White  House  in  this  election  year  as  the 
President  tries  to  patch  up  his  shaky  federal 
fiscal  structure  for  at  least  an  appearance  of 
strength  before  that  decisive  day  in  Novem- 
ber. It  also  is  typical  of  the  haphazard  non- 
systems  approach  that  is  in  vogue  among 
White  House  planners  these  days  that  they 
would  propose  the  tourist  ban  solution  to  the 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  apparently 
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without  realizing  the  economic  havoc  it  could 
wreck  on  what  is  now  a  growing  and  pros- 
perous U.S.  industry. 

The  airline  business  and  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  that  provides  its  equipment 
employ  more  than  1.5  million  U.S.  citizens. 
The  airline  industry  alone  created  30,000  new 
Jobs  in  the  U.S.  dvrlng  1967,  and  manufac- 
turing employment,  normally  would  rise  by 
almost  100,000  Huying  1968.  But  the  con- 
tinued growth  oPthis  Industry  is  predicated 
on  the  free  and  untrammeled  movement  of 
U.S.  citizens  around  the  globe  for  both  busi- 
ness and  pleasure. 

If  President  Johnson's  tsTannlcal  travel 
b  la  proposal  is  translated  into  law,  here  are 
some  of  the  effects  it  could  have: 

Cause  substantial  unemployment  in  both 
the  airline  and  aerospace  manufacturing  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  jet  transport  order 
cancellations  by  U.S   and  foreign  airlines. 

Lose  most  or  all  of  a  $2.5-billlon  backlog 
of  foreign  airline  orders  for  U.S.  transports 
already  on  the  books  and  cut  off  hope  for 
any  future  orders  from  abroad. 

Lose  most  of  the  SI. 7  billion  now  spent  in 
the  US  annually  by  foreign  visitors,  as  for- 
eign governments  would  certainly  retaliate 
by  restrictions  on  their  own  nationals  trav- 
eling in  the  U.S.  Foreign  travel  in  the  U.S. 
has  increased  over  S500  million  in  the  last 
four  years  and  had  excellent  growth  pros- 
pects. 

Shake  the  already  weak  financial  structure 
of  Britain  by  eliminating  U.S,  tourist  traf- 
fic—one of  Britain's  major  sources  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

Strike  heavy  economic  blows  to  the  boom- 
ing tourist  industries  of  our  NATO  allies- 
Denmark.  Norway.  West  Germany.  Belgium. 
Holland.  Portugal.  Italy  and  Greece. 

Cripple  and  retard  the  economic  growth 
of  the  Pacific  basin,  which  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  new  airline  route  awards  in  the  trans- 
pacific case  and  a  substantial  expansion  of 
air  traffic  between  the  U.S.  and  Asia. 

The  President's  travel  ban  proposal  offers 
some  enforcement  headaches  similar  to  those 
suffered  by  U.S.  citizens  under  the  18th 
Amendment.  The  distinguished  columnist 
James  Reston  noted  in  the  New  York  -nmes 
that  they  would  quickly  create  a  "bootleg" 
foreign  travel  market  in  Canada.  Travel- 
determined  U.S.  citizens  could  buy  tickets 
to  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and  then  jump 
off  for  wherever  they  pleased  in  Europe  or 
the  Pacific  with  no  telltale  marks  in  their 
passports.  Although  the  presidential  pro- 
posal was  aimed  at  "non-essential"  foreign 
travel,  the  process  of  separating  the  tourist 
from  the  business  traveler  would  defy  the 
capabilities  of  federal  bureaucracy,  includ- 
ing the  FBI. 

However,  with  all  its  dire  effects  and  oi-t- 
rageous  limitation  on  piersonal  liberty,  we 
and  probably  most  other  American  citizens 
might  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  Presi- 
"dent's  proposal  if  it  really  offered  any  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lem. But  it  does  not. 

The  $2-billlon  foreign  travel  deficit  esti- 
mated for  1967  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  flood  of  dollars  the 
U.S.  government  has  been  pouring  abroad 
during  the  Johnson  Administration  with 
profligate  enthusiasm. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year  that  he  shed  croco- 
dile tears  over  the  tourist  travel  imbalance. 
President  Johnson  is  sending  $2.3  billion 
abroad  as  foreign  aid  and  exhorted  the  90th 
Congress  to  give  him  even  more  for  this  pur- 
pose. During  the  past  four  years,  his  Ad- 
ministration has  sent  a  golden  flood  of  $15.5 
billion  to  all  corners  of  the  globe  under  its 
foreign  aid  program.  In  addition,  obsolete 
U.S.  military  commitments  abroad  are  con- 
suming unmentioned  billions  annually  In 
this  vital  foreign  exchange. 

This  grave  balance-of-payments  problem 
has  not  been  caused,  as  the  President  Im- 
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Dlles  by  American  tourists  on  a  spending 
spree  abroad.  It  has.  in  fact,  been  caused  b> 
the^oreign  and  fiscal  policies  of  his  Admin- 
istration for  which  he.  !.£  Chief  executiv-e. 
must  take  responsibility.  His  exhortations  to 
Xmericans  to  stop  European  travel  while  he 
makes  very  littie  effort  indeed  to  shut  off  tlie 
federal  foreign  funding  spigot  refiect  the 
sime  Johnsonian  logic  that  pleads  with  the 
citizens  to  ask  him  for  higher  income  tuxes 
whi^e  he  protects  his  gas  and  oil  cronies  in 
their  snug  depletion  retuge. 

If  this  Administration  is  so  mept  that  it 
proposes  to  plug  one  small  leak  in  the  for- 
eign payments  dike  with  action  that  will 
cause  a  flood  of  unemployment  and  economic 
disaster  it  deserves  a  careful  calendar  watch 
until  November.  If  it  is  as  disrespect  ulo 
b^ic  American  liberties  .is  ^^^^^  I'^f^""-]^^ 
imnlies  it  also  mav  be  time  to  reach  for  the 
LTtchfork  pike  and  flintlock  to  defend  those 
American  Ubertle^  in  the  .ame  manner  in 
Which  they  were  won.  _^^^^^^  hotz. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Johnson  plan  needs  major  revision  to  rid  it 
of  its  bad  features.  That  will  be  a  tough 
lob  The  most  constructive  thing  the  law- 
makers could  do  would  be  to  toss  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  the  waste  basket. 


[From  the  National  Observer] 
That  Tax  on  Travel 
To  the  surprise  of  no  one.  President  John- 
son lasfweTk'finally  proposed  a  tax  on  A.ner- 
tcans  who  travel  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  to  the  surprise  of  ^^^y^^'^^ 
plan  is  a  bad  one:  the  tax  would  be  Pun'tue^ 
an  administrative  pain  in  the  neck,  and 
likely  to  fail  in  its  purpose. 

The  Administration  surely  would  object  to 
seeing  its  travel  tax  labeled  as  a  punishment. 
But  consider  the  logic  behind  the  proposal. 
^  The  country  is  faced  with  a  severe  b..lance- 
of-payments    deficit-more    dollars    flowing 
out   of   the   country   than   come   'nto     t.   In 
looking  for  wavs  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  Ad- 
Xistratlon  experts  have  studied  the  record 
and  discovered  that  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  taking  vacations  and 
their  vacation  dollars  abroad.  These  are  not 
the  fabulously  wealthy  jet-setters,  who  have 
always  found  it  easy  to  skip  about  the  globe 
but  the  middle-income  citizens  who.  perhaps 
after  years  of  saving,   finally  can  meet   the 
cost  of  comfortable  though  carefully  budg- 
eted travel  outside  their  homeland.  This  in- 
crease in  middle-class  tourism  has  contribut- 
ed to  t!ie  dollar  outflow,  and  it  now  seems 
logical  : although  unfair)  to  levy  a  tax  on  it. 
To  plie  on  the  insult,  the  burdensome  chore 
of  administering  the  tax  would  be  put  largely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  traveler  himself.  He 
would  file  a  declaration  before  boarding  the 
plane  or  boat,  undoubtedly  be  required  to  do 
some  bookkeeping  during  his  trip,  then  file  a 
return  when  he  gets  back.  And  he  must  pay 
his  tax  in  advance  of  his  travel,  settling  up 
later  if  he  has  overpaid  or  underpaid.  The 
system  of  voluntarv  compliance  and  prepay- 
ment has  worked  well  with  the  Federal  in- 
come tax;  how  it  would  work  with  a  tax  that 
is   not   essentiallv   a   revenue-raising   tax   is 
another  matter.  We  assume  that  most  tour- 
ists will  be  honest,  yet  the  possibilities  for 
getting    around    full    payment    lx)ggle    the 
imagination.   And   this   means    the   Govern- 
ment will  have  to  keep  its  computers  hum- 
ming and  its  tax  sleuths  busy. 

THE   threat    of    RETALIATION 

All  to  What  purpose?  The  purpose  is  to  keep 
tourist  dollars  at  home,  and  it  may  work.  But 
for  years  the  Government  has  been  support- 
ing efforts  to  attract  more  foreign  tourists 
to  these  shores,  and  countries  that  find  that 
find  American  tourists  profitable  could  re- 
taliate by  making  it  more  difficult  and  costly 
for  their  citizens  to  visit  the  United  States.  In 
the  strong  likelihood  that  this  would  happen 
much  of  the  gain  from  Mr.  Johnson's  travel 
tax  would  vanish.  The  costs— in  the  curtail- 
ment of  freedom  and  the  administrative 
burden  of  collecting  still  another  tax— would 
remain. 

congressional  leaders  seem  to  accept  the 
idea  of  a  travel  tax,  but  a  few  are  saying  the 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Postl 
Fowler's    -MoNSTrR" 
,Bv  Rowland   E%ans  wid  Robert  Novi.k) 
Washington -The   latest   lethal   by-prod- 
uct (.1    the   balaiice-ol-payments  concoction 
let  loo.se  bv  President  Johnson  ;uid  Secretary 
of    the   Tre.isurv   Henry   H.    Fowler   on    New 
Yeir's  Day  is  a' hidden  but  intense  struggle 
inside  theAciministration  over  trade  policy. 

Powler  is  privately  agreeing  to  Congres- 
sional demands  for  a  tariff  ^:urcharge  to  get 
C.onKre.s.s  to  swallow  the  Administrations 
mtter  travel  tax.  But  he  is  running  into 
strong  opposition  within  the  Administration 
from  traST  negotiators.  State  Dept.  ;uid 
commerce  Dept.  policymakers,  and  even  some 
of  Fowler's  own  Treasury  lieuten.uits. 

What  they  are  haggling  about  boH^  do^n 
to  this:  IS  the  plan  to  cut  down  on  the  llow 
of  dollars  from  this  country  worth  taking  a 
sh:.rp  turn  toward  protectioni.siia  '"^f  ^^°- 
nomic  isolationism?  Powler  'o  the  contrarj 
notwithstanding,  many  A^-'n'strauon 
I>olicymakers  are  saying  "No.  But  the  issue 
mav  be  out  of  control. 

Indeed,  the  New  Year's  Day  plan  i.-itended 
to  ea.se  the  balancc-of-paymenus  puzzle  wlth- 
out^'olns  through  long-range  internation.d 
monttarv  reforms  may  turn  to  be  Joe  Powler  s 
Frankenstein   monster.  Its   uncanny   ^ro^^-^ 
mav  undermine  this  country's  long-stand  ng 
ITberal  trade  i>oUcy  without  really  curbing  the 
dollar  outflow  ;is  intended. 
'I^t'irtluig  point  lor  the  trouble  Is  the  trave^ 
tax   scheme   sketchlly   outUned    in    the   New 
Year's  Day  message.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Treasurv  originally  intended  a  Proh'bl- 
me  head  tax  on  U.S.  travelers  to  f  ep  them 
out  of  Europe  the  next  two  ye.vs.  But  the 
Administration,  as  well  as  some  Congressional 
readers,  hardly  miscalculated  how  much  pro- 
test it  would  provoke.  

constituents  bombarded  C«ngress^ona^ 
offices  with  complaints.  Parents  t^rumbled 
that  students'  plans  for  European  vacatioiis 
would  be  ruined.  Voters  intending  to  %  sit 
Temives  in  the  old  country-including  the 
nolit  callv  I>otent  Italian  and  Polish  ethnic 
Woisiliow  ed.  Lobbylists  for  Pan  American 
and  ™  advised  the  Treasury  the  scheme 
would  put  them  out  of  buisness. 

The  Treasurv  hastily  retreated  from  a  pro- 
hibitive tax.  'submitting  instead  a  Rube 
Goldberg  contraption  taxing  the  amount  of 
monev  spent  by  Americans  in  Europe  on  a 
Saduated  basis.  Even  if  simplified  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  l^owev-er 
fhis  scheme  is  so  unpopular  that  it  could  not 
pass  on  the  House  floor  on  its  own  merits. 
That  is  where  the  protectionist  question 
comes  in  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
the  all-powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  advised  the  Ad- 
ministration that  a  travel  tax  simply  cannot 
pass  without  a  protectionist  trade  gimmick 

attached.  In  fact.  Rep.  ^°^^^  :^y'lZ^lZ^: 
consin.  the  committees  senior  Republican^ 
makes  clear  he  will  not  give  the  travel  tax 
his  needed  backing  without  a  tariff  sur- 
charge of  between  10  and  15  per  cent. 

Herein  lies  the  Frankenstein  nature  of  the 
original  Fowler  package.  It  contained  a  rela- 
tively modest  2  per  cent  "border  tax  -a 
euphemism  for  an  across-the-board  tariff- 
to  provide  revenue  for  tax  rebates  for  Amer- 
ican exporters.  This  has  been  bloated  up  by 
Byrnes  and  other  Congressmen  to  the  10  to 
15  per  tent  surcharge. 

In  private  conversations  with  Congress- 
men Fowler  has  hinted  he  would  be  willing 
to  pky  this  price.  But  there  Is  sharp  dissent 
and  debate  within  the  Administration.  Secre- 
tary  of    State   Dean   Rusk   is    uneasy   about 
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higher  tariffs  in  inter-acency  discussions. 
W&  Roth.  Chief  US  trade  negotiator,  is 
deall  set  against  it.  Even  Stanley  Surrey. 
Fowler's  own  ;.ssistant  .secretary  ior  t..x..- 
flon.  tends  to  be  opposed  on  theoretical 
crounds.  The  determUK.tion  of  the  Admin- 
istration's iinal  p»,.ition  is  much  m  doubt. 

The  balance  mwy  be  tlj.ped  by  MUls^  Lo.u: 
a  free-trader.  Mills  is  now  advising  the  Ad- 
ministration .  tariff  surcharge  of  the  kind 
proposed  Ijy  Uynies  is  nece.^ary  to  bta%e  off 
a  sv^cession  ol  individual  commoai  y  quotas 
roaring  through  m  a  Congressional  orgy  -.1 
protectionism. 


I  From   the  Boston  Globe] 
Taxes   on    Travel 

The  President's  proposal  to  li.x  \.Ui\e\ 
abroad  has  a  hollow  ring  to  It.  Beset  by  what 
seems  to  be  an  endlessly  overlapping  .ene. 
of  crises  in  ;ilmost  every  area  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  President  Johnson  has  gone 
liking  for  ways  to  patch  -some  of  the  gaping 
holes  in  the  nation's  lacade. 

His  new  budget  has  been  viewed  as  a  tight 
one  m  spite  of  the  record  expenditures  lor 
which  it  calls.  And  the  President  hopes  to 
combine  certain  economies  with  a  surtax  on 
income  and  corporation  tax  payments  l^o 
bring  revenues  and  expenditures  into  .•.ome 

'''^J\:r':poTed  travel  tax.  detailed  before 
the  Hoi^se  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  Alon- 
day  by  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fooler 
would  aim  at  reducing  the  gol<i  drahi  b> 
$500  million. 

It  isn't  worili  It.  congress  should  not  be 
overv^'helmed  by  the  loreca.sts  of  economic 
doom  in  international  monetary  circles  ih.U 
the  administration  will  surely  advance 

The  right  to  iree  travel  is  part  of  the 
American  image  und  the  American  reality.  U 
is  hard  enough  for  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  to  accumulate  the  extra  money 
to  finance  an  excursion  to  a  foreign  coimtiy 
without  having  to  pay  the  tjovernment  .or 
the  right  to  make  the  trip  To  tax  Joreign 
travel  is  to  restrict  it  to  some  extent.  That 
is  alien  to  the  nation's  purpose. 

As  lor  the  gold  drain,  it  would  be  better 
to  live  with  the  leak  than  to  sacrifice  an  im- 
portant principle  in  our  effort  to  stop  the 
flow. 

I  From  the  Fort  Uiuderdale  iFlai  News. 
Feb. 14. 1968] 

UNPOPULAR      TAX     ON      TRAVEL      INFTUNGES      ON 

Liberties  and  Spws  Evasions 
No  tax  proposal  in  recent  years  has  gen- 
orafd  more  downright  opposition  than  has 
President  Johnsons  recent  suggestion  that 
confess  levy  ..  pumtlve  tax  on  American 
travelers    to    countries    outside    this    hem.- 

sphere 

The  evils  of  this  proposed  travel  tax  are 
manv  :uid  clearly  apparent.  To  begin  with, 
a  travel  '.ax  bv  its  very  nature  is  the  kind 
of  tax  that  deliberately  infringes  on  the 
liberties  of  American  citizens  by  restricting 
heir  freedom  of  movement.  Tills  >"  "nge- 
ment  is  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  discriminating  infringement  in 
that   It  hits  hardest   at   those   least   ab.e   to 

'^TTa'wealthv  person  who  wants  to  take  a 
trip  around  the  world,  or  simply  to  Etirope. 
the  possibility  that  he  «ill  have  to  pay  ■> 
30  per  cent  tax  on  all  that  he  spends  on  h.s 
trip  in  excess  of  $15  a  day.  isn't  apt  to  d.s- 
cotirage  him  from   planning  or  taking  .such 

^  Bm.  to  the  nonwealthy  person  who  may 
have  saved  and  scrimped  for  years  to  t.ike 
such  a  trip,  the  piling  on  of  such  a  tax  o.. 
top  of  the  other  costs  of  the  trip,  will  tervo 
to  make  that  planned  trip  so  costly  .us  to 
make  it  prohibitive. 

¥l.erc  IS  a  wav.  of  course,  to  avoid  the  pro- 
posed tax.  Thos^  who  can  restrict  their  travel 
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spending  to  $7  a  day  won't  have  to  pay  any 
tax.  But  how  many  Americans  can  or  will 
travel  on  a  spending  budget  limited  to  $7 
per  day?  Not  very  many,  to  be  siire,  and  mo«t 
of  these  will  be  young  people  who  don't  par- 
ticularly care  about  where  they  have  to  stay 
or  how  they  have  to  limit  their  eating,  to 
stay  within  a  »7  per  day  limitation. 

Between  $7  and  »15  per  day  the  proposed 
tax  rate  is  set  at  15  per  cent  which  sup- 
posedly will  still  permit  a  lot  of  overseas 
travel  at  not  too  punishing  a  tax  rate.  But 
here  again  we  have  a  tax  which  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  police  efficiently,  and  which  serves 
to  punish  the  honest  people  and  reward  the 
dishonest. 

The  way  President  Johnson  proposes  to  col- 
lect thU  tax  Is  through  a  voluntary  estimate 
and  disclosure  system.  This  will  require  per- 
sona traveling  outside  this  hemisphere  to 
file  m  advance  an  estimate  of  his  projected 
dally  expenditures  and  to  pay  In  advance  the 
tax  levy  on  the  projected  costs.  In  connection 
with  this  cost  estimate  and  tax  payment,  the 
traveler  will  also  have  to  state  how  much 
money  he  Is  taking  along  with  him. 

Upon  his  return,  the  traveler  will  fill  out 
another  form  detailing  exactly  what  he  did 
spend  eacl»  day  out  of  the  country  and  his 
tax  blil  wU>-then  be  reflgured.  If  he  spent 
more  than  he  estimated  In  advance,  an  ad- 
ditional tax  payment  will  be  necessitated,  or 
if  he  spent  less,  he  will  qualify  for  a  refund 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  already  paid. 

The  complications  In  such  a  collection  sys- 
tem are  enormous  and  wl(l  inevitably  spawn 
all  kinds  of  tax-dodging  devices  almost  Im- 
possible for  the  government  tax  collectors 
to  even  begin  to  surmount  without  the  Im- 
position of  such  elaborate  safeguards  as  to 
make  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  far  out- 
measure  the  revenue  it  will  produce. 

And  what  about  those  travelers  who  \ise 
American-owned  airlines  or  who  take  long 
cruises  on  VS.  owned  ships?  Why  should  they 
be  stuck  with  a  pxinltive  travel  tax  when 
the  dollars  they  pay  for  their  transportation 
and  their  food  and  lodging  aboard  ship  will 
never  leave  this  country  or  affect  our  balance 
of  payments  one  way  or  another? 

Ai>d  if  the  Government  wants  to  really 
help  out  our  balance  of  payments  structure, 
why  doesn't  it  make  available  to  American 
travelers  some  of  the  vast  amount  of  foreign 
currency  oxir  government  now  holds,  far  In 
excess  of  its  own  needs  for  such  currency? 

This  foreign  currency  could  be  purchased 
by  American  travelers  before  they  left  this 
country,  thus  accomplishing  two  purposes. 
American  dollars  would  be  left  at  home  and 
our  own  government  would  be  able  to  profita- 
bly dispose  of  some  of  the  excess  foreign 
ciirrency  it  now  holds  as  a  result  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

This  proposed  travel  tax  has  already  cost 
travel  agents  all  over  this  country  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  lost  money  In  cancelled  trips 
as  people  postpone  planned  Journeys  until 
they  find  out  more  about  this  whole  deal. 

The  travel  agents  concerned  have  every 
right  to  be  mad  as  wet  hens  over  this  deal, 
as  there  is  nothing  fair  and  nothing  Justifia- 
ble about  this  whole  business.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  editorially  the  other  day, 
this  proposed  travel  tax  Is  Just  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  a  weary  story  In  that  It  again  points 
out  that  for  the  mistakes  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  people  will  pay,  not  only  with  their 
money,  but  with  their  freedoms. 

[Prom    the    Westchester    Business   Journal, 

Feb.  27,  1968] 

The  Travel  Tax 

The  Administration  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  complex  economic  problems  and  specifi- 
cally the  balance  of  trade  payments  has  rec- 
ommended a  comprehensive  list  of  taxes  on 
travel. 

International  travel  has  wide  ramifications 
to  businessmen  in  Westchester  and  the  tax 
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proposals  will  have  an  Immediate  effect  and 
far  reaching  complications.  The  business 
most  obviously  effected  will  be  travel  agen- 
cies. Foreign  tripe  by  affluent  Westchesterltes 
vrtll  be  Influenced  and  curtailed  perhaps  not 
so  much  by  the  additional  cost  of  the  taxes 
but  the  more  subtle  reasons  of  patriotism. 
Business  trips  will  also  be  canceled  or  cut 
short. 

However,  the  travel  taxes  may  have  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  restricting  foreign  trade.  With 
both  the  major  International  companies  in 
Westchester  and  the  array  of  companies  In 
the  import -exp..rt  business,  the  results  could 
be  devastating. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Congressman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  started  public  hearings  on  the 
travel  taxes  that  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
enact. 

Thomas  H.  Wilcox,  vice  chairman  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  In  a  statement  be- 
fore the  committee  last  week  made  some  in- 
tercEtlng  and  cogent  points. 

•It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  out  of 
our  total  Imports  of  goods  and  serv'lces 
amounting  to  $38  billion,  travel  was  selected 
to  be  the  sacrlfical  goat."  Mr.  Wilcox  said  that 
the  proposed  travel  tax  and  lower  duty-free 
allowances  would  actually  produce  net  results 
"unfavorable"  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  they  are  Intended  to  alleviate. 

Spending  for  travel,  he  said,  provides  for- 
eign nations  with  dollars  needed  to  pay  for 
their  essential  piu-chases  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  In  many  undeveloped  countries, 
U.S.  tourist  dollars  are  particularly  impor- 
tant because  other  methods  of  earning  dol- 
lars are  limited  and  the  need  for  tourists' 
dollars  has  become  more  urgent  as  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  have  been  reduced. 

"To  say  we  have  a  trade  surplus  and  a 
travel  deficit  is  statistical  double  talk.  Much 
of  the  travel  deficit  t)ecomes  the  foreign  ex- 
change used  to  buy  American  goods,  which  is 
reported  as  trade  surplus,"  he  told  the  com- 
mittee members. 

The  real  problem,  he  pointed  out.  Is  bang- 
ing about  a  better  balance  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  expenditures  on  travel  abroad,  rather 
than  limiting  the  growth  of  American  travel. 
It  would  be  "dangerous"  to  tamper  with 
our  travel  relations  with  other  countries 
when  such  action  might  provoke  restrictive 
measures  that  would  work  to  our  detriment. 
Concluding  his  testimony  before  the 
House  committee,  Mr.  Wilcox  pointed  out 
that  the  proposed  tax  would  have  these 
negative  results: 

— Reverse  a  20  year-old  trade  policy  call- 
ing for  expanded  world  trade  through  con- 
tinuing reductions  in  government- imposed 
barriers. 

— Cause  world-wide  repercussions,  invite 
retaliation  and  injure  our  export  expansion 
program. 

— Discriminate  against  the  travel  industry 
and  impose  severe  financial  hardships  on 
6,000  travel  agents  who  are  mostly  small 
businessmen  with  an  average  of  five  em- 
ployees each. 

—Require  an  "enormous"  bureaucratic 
structure  to  collect  these  taxes  and  duties. 

— Increase  airport  congestion  enormously 
because  of  new  procedures  required. 

— "Severely"  injure  the  excellent  program 
to  Increase  U.S.  travel  earnings  from  foreign 
visitors  proposed  by  the  Presidential  Task 
Force. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Gross,  president  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New  York 
added  more  harsh  words  and  labeled  the  pro- 
posed legislation  "a  negative  philosophy  of 
economic  isolation."  He  warned  that  the  re- 
strictive measures  being  considered  ultimate- 
ly might  depress  the  economy,  especially  In 
New  York  and  other  gateway  cities  which 
depend  heavily  on  trade  and  travel  activities. 
Mr.  Gross  also  urged  adoption  of  a  FKjsi- 
tlve  program  to  ease  the  problem  including 
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a  broad  campaign  to  encourage  people  from 
other  lauds  to  visit  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  positive  programs  to  Increase 
foreign  spending  rather  than  limiting  U.S. 
spending.  Trans  World  Airlines  has  been  very 
active.  "TWA  is  initiating  a  program  to  "sell" 
the  U.S.  as  a  convention  site  for  European 
businessmen.  Developed  under  the  aegis  of 
the  International  Association  of  Convention 
Bureaus.  TWA  plans  to  make  presentations 
in  London.  Paris.  Brussels,  The  Hague  and 
Geneva  to  executives  of  professional  associ- 
ations und  major  bu-^lnecs  firms  and  travel 
agents  specializing  in  convention  travel  ar- 
rangement. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
bring  international  conventions  to  America 
but  also  alms  to  promote  attendance  by 
Europeans  at  American  conventions  and  sell 
the  U.S.  as  a  travel  destination. 

TWA  will  also  continue  its  profTams  of 
"Visit  USA  Editors  Tour."  For  the  last  three 
years,  the  airline  has  transported  and  con- 
duced a  national  tour  for  European  editors 
and  travel  writers.  This  year  the  focal  point 
of  the  two-week  tour  is  HemlsFalr  '6B.  the 
fir.-^t  world's  fair  to  be  held  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  hear  the  pros  and  cons  and  perhaps  Rep. 
Mills  will  close  the  doors  as  he  has  often 
done  before  on  unneeded  tax  proposals.  Nev- 
ertheless, Just  the  prospect  of  such  a  tax 
has  already  had  an  effect.  Travel  plans  are 
usually  made  well  In  advance  and  now  that 
a  trip  to  Europe  could  be  unpatriotic,  the 
old  cottage  at  the  lake  will  again  be  the 
happy  summer  scene. 

But  an  even  more  far  reaching  eventuality, 
even  assuming  this  tax  proposal  doesn't  be- 
come law  now,  is  that  it  was  suggested  and  it 
could  be  enacted  In  a  later  session  of  Con- 
gress. How  does  a  corporate  executive  plan 
foreign  business  commitments  and  what 
trade  agreements  can  be  expected  with  the 
struggling  nations.  Sometimes  the  hint  of  an 
action  has  a  greater  effect  than  the  action 
Itself. 


People  Have  the  Right  To  Know 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
102d  annual  convention  of  the  Minne- 
sota Newspaper  Association. 

Universal  concern  was  expressed  by  the 
rural  editors  attending  that  convention 
over  the  ever-growing  news  censorship 
at  every  level  of  government. 

•  In  addition  to  their  verbal  expressions 
on  this  subject,  many  of  the  editors,  dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  weeks,  wrote  edi- 
torials on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  share  the  thinking  in  these 
editorials  with  my  colleagues,  I  Insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
time  an  editorial  written  by  Jim  McDon- 
nell of  the  Wright  County  Journal-Press 
of  Buffalo,  Mirm.:  "People  Have  the 
Right  To  Know." 

People  Have  the  Right  To  Know 

Several  ominous  signs  have  emerged  from 
Viet  Nam  In  recent  weeks.  One  of  the  darkest 
signs  Is  ti.e  plan  for  censorship  on  some  as- 
pects of  war  information  which  was  Intro- 
duced this  week. 

Censorship  Is  not  new  to  the  American 
news  media.  They  have  worked  under  It  In 
other  wars.  If  American  lives  are  being  lost 
because  of  Information  the  enemy  Is  gaining 


in  news  dispatches,  well  then  lets  have  cen- 
sorship In  the  war  zone. 

But  let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  whose 
right  to  know  will  be  ended  by  censorship— 
it's  yours  and  mine.  In  a  war  where  the 
enemy  wears  civilian  clothes  and  probably 
lives  next  door,  how  do  you  keep  secrets  like 
how  many  rockets  expladed  on  your  alrbase. 
Tlie  enemy  can  see  for  himself.  It  is  the 
American  people  who  are  supplying  their  sons 
and  their  treasure  to  support  the  operations 
which  their  government  has  deemed  neces- 
sary in  Viet  Nam.  Now  at  least  they  have  a 
rigifit  to  know  the  cost  of  these  actions  in 
lives  and  to  have  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
situation  they  are  asked  to  endorse  and 
support. 

A  censorship  program,  however  well  in- 
tentioned,  can  start  out  covering  up  little 
losses  here  or  there  and  end  up  shrouding 
the  whole  political  and  military  operations 
so  that  we  will  never  know  what  went  on  In 
Viet  Nam.  We've  had  about  enough  examples 
of  government  impounding  information 
which  won't  be  released  until  our  grandchil- 
dren are  retired. 

Rather  than  too  much  information,  it 
seems  most  of  our  present  trouble  stems  from 
too  little  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people— going  back  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  'Incidents". 

Had  the  American  people  been  given  a  full, 
frank,  honest  and  prompt  appraisal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  situation,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  -no  American  Involvement  in  the  Viet 
Nam  war  now. 


Objective  Review  of  Nation's  Economic 
Position  Needed 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
present  preoccupation  we  must  give  to 
meeting  the  international  problems  fac- 
ing the  dollar,  an  objective  review  of  our 
Nation's  economic  position  is  in  order. 
Last  week  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee directed  its  attention  to  the  Nation's 
economic  health  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz  as  a  supposedly  learned 
witness.  The  distinguished  Washington 
veteran,  Mr.  Willard  Edwards,  in  his  Chi- 
cago Tribune  "Capitol  Views"  column  is 
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so  intrigued  by  Mr.  Wirtz's  testimony 
that  he  made  it  a  colloquy,  with  our  great 
colleague,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  subject 
of  his  March  14  column.  Mr.  Edwards' 
treatment  of  the  matter  makes  its  own 
points  most  effectively.  The  column 
follows : 

I  By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington,  March  13.— As  a  daring  and 
imaginative  experiment  in  wi.shful  thinking, 
the  testimony  was  so  comforting  that  most 
members  of  the  Joint  economic  committee  sat 
spellbound. 

Willard  Wirtz.  secretary  of  labor,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  malte-believe  which  h.-ui 
irresistible  appeal.  Quite  simply,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  national  economy,  he  pretended 
that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  did  not  exist. 

Elsewhere  on  Capitol  hill,  congresssional 
committees  were  agonizing  about  the  con- 
filct  In  Southeast  Asia,  its  uncertain  course, 
its  growing  casualty  lists,  its  30  billion  dollar 
annual  cost.  Here,  before  the  committee  con. 
cerned  with  the  fiscal  health  of  the  nation, 
it  had  vanished  from  view. 

Seven  years  of  "unprecedented  economic 
expansion,"  had  been  recorded  under  the 
Kennedv-Johnson  administration,  Wirtz  said. 
It  was  "an  extraordinary  record."  Unemploy- 
ment, for  example,  h:ul  been  reduced  to 
record  low  levels.  It  was  now  do-.('n  to  3.5  per 

cent. 

Nowhere,  in  his  vision  of  an  economy  un- 
touched by  a  major  war,  did  Wirtz  ever  hint 
that  this  reduction  in  the  ranks  of  the  job- 
less might  have  been  helped  by  the  addition 
since  1961  of  a  mUlion  men  to  the  armed 
services  and  of  578.000  to  the  government 
pavroll. 

He  almost  got  away  with  It.  At  the  last 
moment,  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.,  111.) 
broke  the  spell.  He  confessed  himself  puzzled 
and  disturbed  by  a  yawning  gap  In  the  sec- 
retary's testimony. 

HAD  WAR  disappeared  AS  A  FACTOR? 

What,  he  asked,  had  happened  to  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam?  Had  it  disappeared  as  a  factor 
in  the  national  economy? 

Rumsfeld— Is  It  correct  that,  at  no  place  in 
your  statement,  do  you  relate  what  is  going 
on  in  this  countrv  economically  to  the  war 
and  m  no  place  do  you  adjust  any  of  your 
figures  to  refiect  the  Impact  of  the  war? 

Wirtz— There  Is  no — so  far  as  I  can  think 
of — no  reference  to  that. 

Rumsfeld— You  have  said  that  the  United 
States  has  seen  seven  years  of  unprecedented 
economic  expansion,  calling  It  extraordinary. 
I  question  that  it  can  be  described  that  way 
if  it  is  put  in  the  context  of  a  war  economy. 
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You  boast  that  the  imemployment  rate  is 
the  lowest  .-ince  ihe  Korean  conflict,  which 
represented  a  war  economy  Just  as  the  econ- 
omy today  does.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  have  u 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  today  tlian 
during  the  Korean  war?  Doesn't  the  drop  in 
unemployment  reflect  precisely  the  escalation 

of  ihe  war? 

WiRTz  I  Irritated  1-  If  I  thought  we  were 
dependent  lor  employment  on  the  war.  I 
would  resign  from  the  human  race  "nils  rec- 
ord does  not  depend  upon  the  military  effort. 
I  do  not  think  these  imemployment  figures 
will  get  worse  when  the  war  ends.  I  think  it 
will  take  about  60  days  lor  us  to  recover  our 
.'-trlde. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  LOSES  LUSTER 

Some  .<=tati.stical  Ijickerlng  cn.sued.  The  Viet 
Nam  war  unemplovment  rate  of  3.5  per  cent 
over  which  Wirlz  had  enthused,  lost  some  of 
its  luster.  Unemployment  at  the  height  of 
the  Korean  war  liad  been  lowered  to  2.9  per 

cent 

•Your  own  figures  show  that  we're  not 
doing  verv  well  once  you  take  in  the  fact 
that  the  "economy  is  benefiting  from  the 
war."  said  Rumsfeld. 

Wirtz  would  not  concede  that  "war  lac- 
tors  •  had  produced  low  \inemployment.  The 
significant  thing."  he  announced,  "is  that 
the  administration  has  learned  how  to 
make  the  economy  its  servant  instead  of  its 

He  departed,  presumably  brooding  over  the 
dangers  of  lestifying  too  long.  Some  liberals 
saw  him  go  with  a  sympathetic  eye.  He  had 
made  a  nice  try  at  developing  a  new  puns- 
and-hutter  theory.  You  can  have  them  both 
by  Ignoring  the  cost  of  the  guns. 


Federal  Government  and  Education — 
Part  11 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
speech  on  March  14, 1  mentioned  the  111 
programs  which  are  being  administered 
bv  the  OfBce  of  Education.  Today  I  am 
submitting  a  list  of  these  programs  for 
the  RECORD  to  show  that  the  Congress 
has  not  been  sting>-  in  providing  money 
for  education  at  all  levels: 


PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  1968 
CONSTRUCTION 
injures  in  parentheses  ,nd,ca.e  est.a.ed  amounts  or  n.ne;carr,e.  eve,  ..cm  ,,„or  years,  Mther^^a^^^P^o^^^^ 


Type  of  assistance 


Purpose 


Who  may  apply 


Appropriation 


„  ,  ,  „„„, „  Constructonmproveundergraduateacadern,clK.M,es  ^'J^^^  "d"^  na'te''"  nprofil    ...st.tutions.    cooperative' 

S;  aXaduate.aciM^^^^^^^^^  ""'-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

.1  „r  i,,-,i,t,t.t  Public  communilv  colleges  and  tecnnical  inslituies 

c.»™..,,..ii.«..,»*."n.,«.»- £|S!:;:K;:n;iTSr^»(..»..::;::::;  P.". -<""•»•■"•-«  »»'""^ 

Public  libraries - Aid  Xoldiricts  in  providing  rriimmum  school  lacilities    Local  school  districts 


T«tal. 


5300.000.000 
200, 000, 000 

i  00.  000.  000 
iO.  000, 000 

(30.781.000) 
27.185.000 
22, 937, 000 

(20.000,000) 

(7,000,000) 
(') 


700.122.000 
(57,781,000) 


.  irtttuded  in  "Vocational  programs"  under  "Programs,  Instruction,  and  Adminisfration,"  infra. 
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PROGRAMS.  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
IRpires  in  parentheses  indicate  estimated  amounts  or  moner  carried  over  from  prior  years,  rather  than  fiscal  1968  appropriations) 


Typa  of  itsistiiic* 


Purpose 


Who  may  apply 


Appropriation 


Prosrsms  (or  the  disadvantaged --     Support  educatiomi  programs  m  areas  having  high  conccn-    State  education  agencies. $1,191,000,000 

tralions  ot  low-income  lamihes                                                   ,     ,.     ,  ,  _»  ■  ^  iic  ?nn  nm 

School  maintenance  and  operation -  Aid  school  iJisl.icts  on  *hich  Federal  activities  or  ma|or    Local  school  districts --- 4i6,<:uu,uuu 

disasters  have  placed  a  t  nancial  burden  ,„  „,  ,„ 

Vocational  programs               --   -  Maintain,  extend    and  improve  vocational  education  pro-     Public  schools - - --- iw,«i,iM 

grams;  develop  programs  in  nev«  occupations:  ,.„  ,„  ^^ 

Sunnl.mwitirv  center*                                       Support  supplementaiy  educational  centers  and  services...  Local  education  agencies --  ^jS' cS^' nnn 

Ercal^llSuiKn^ygrVnts-.:::::-.:-.-.-..: As'sfst  quafiied  hi^h  school  graduates  to  go  to  college Colleges  and  unnrersities \Tm  Z 

rnllPD*  work-studv                                        Provide  part-time  employment  tor  college  student do.     ...-..-.-..-.--.-- .--- --'>« itq  i  in  mn 

ffiatronaltraVnmgan'd'retVammg.:: Prov.de  training  piogran.s  to  equip  persons  (or  work  m    Local  school  authorities  (public,  private  nonprofit) 129,110,000 

needed  employment  fields.                                                          .    j                      ■  ind  i«.7  nnn 

Schoollibrary  resources  and  instructional  materials Support  provsion  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks.     Local  education  agencies iu«,«r,uuu 


and  other  instructional  materials. 
Strengthening  instruction  in  critical  subjects  in  public    Strengtheri  instructon  '"  sf^nce.  mathematres,  modern    Local  school  districts 


Strengthening  State  education  agencies 

Collegt  hbrary  resources 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  in  public  schools 


Str'^iigfhenin^instruction  in  arts  and  huinanities  in  norv-    LoanTto"'p7iya'tr  Khwls  to  improve  humanities-arts  in-  Private  nonprofit  schools 

Na^fo'Jiai  t'eaSg  tellowships. Augi^nfTeaching  resources  ot  developing  institutions Developing  iiKtitutions  nominating  prospective  fellows  from 


humanities-arts  fields, 
lans  to  pi 
stniction. 

rhino  rp<niir(!p^  of  rteveloDine  institutions uev  _    .     „ 

established  institutions. 

Foreign  study  extension  .  Assist  US,  institutions  in  promoting  language  and   area    Colleges  and  universities. 

■"  studies  abroad.  ,     ^    ,  j- n.^ 

Teacher  training  (vocational) Improve  qualifications  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  direc-    Local  school  districts 

tors  of  vocational  education  programs. 
Testing  In  nonpublic  schools. Provide  for  aptitude-achievement  testing  of  private  school    Testing  agencies 

Services  of  foreign  curriculum  specialists Support'"oversMs  training  and  research  in  language-area    Colleges  and  universities,  state  education  agencies 

Develop  and  strengthen  programs  lor  trarnmg  educational    State  education  agencies,  mstitntions,  and  organizations 

researchers. 


Researcher  training 
Total 


79, 200, 000 


„h7ini«  foreign  languages,  jnd  other  critical  subjects. 

Artult  basic  education                                  Provide  literacy  programs  tor  adults SUte  education  agencies.. 

P,7hirirhr7«sprvices" Extend  and  impro.e  public  library '.ervices.  _                       .  State  library  administrative  agencies ... 

Teacher  institutes                      .;'.!.!.'-'.!!!.'.-'. improve  qua.ifications  ol  elementary  and  secondary  teach-  Colleges  and  universities...           

"                                             ers  and  related  specialists.  .              .i«.c 

Strensthening  developing  institutions Provide  partial  support  lor  cooperative  arrangements  be-  Accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  existence  at  least  5 

'                                                                                     ween  deve.oping  aid  established  institutions.  years.                                         .      .■       .u        . 

mprove  leadership  resources  ot  State  education  agencies..  Slate  education  agencies  and  combinations  thereof 

Strengthen  litjrarv  resources  ot  colleges  and  universities     .  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  combinations  thereof  . 

Ussist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  guidance,  counsel-  Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  lunior  colleges, 

ing  and  lectins  proi;rams,  and  technical  institutes. 

Teacher  training  (handicapped) Prepare  teachers  and  others  who  work  m  education  of  State  education  agencies,  colleges  and  universities 

111)  ndtc^DDcd 

Exoerienced  teicher  fellowships     -  Improve  quality  of  education  of  elementary  and  secondary  Institutions  of  higher  education  ottering  graduate  programs 

•^  ■  '  teachers  and  related  personnel. 

Progress  for  Ih^andicapped .-. Strengthen  educational  and  related  services  for  handicapped  State  education  agencies 

Endowment  of  coUegesot  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  .  Support  instruction  m  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  The  68  land-grant  colleges 14,500,000 

land-grant  colleges.  . 

irnui^iiinn  rt  educational  media  Improve  instruction  in  selected  subiect  areas ..  Colleges  and  universities.. .- 

TeachercSrps     .     .  .     .         .■^'.^";^";^;";;'-^      Strengthen  educational  cppoitunities  ot  children   m   low-  Local  education  agencies,  colleges,  and  universities 

Prosoective  teacher  fellowships  Improv^quality  ol  education  ot  persons  planning  careers    Institutions  ot  higher  education  offering  graduate  programs, 

'^                                         ■                                          in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Strengthening  community  service  programs Strengthen  higher  education  capabdities  in  helping  com-    Colleges  and  universities 

munities  solve  their  problems,                                         ...,,.        „                 .■      i      .    u  ■    ■     <,  -i. 
Vocatioral  work-study Provide  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  vocational    High  schools,  colleges,  vocational  or  technical  schools 

education  students,  . 

I  ihf>ri>n  iralnino  Increase  rpportunities  lor  training  m  librarianship.  .       ..  Colleges  and  universities. .       .  -.-. 

l^i?  itutionafassistance'ErantV'' Develop  and  stiengthen  teacher  tiaining  programs  (ele-     Institutions  participating  in  experienced  teacher  fellow- 

Institulionaiassisrance  grams -  "'^j^,^,      g^„„^3^)  ships  and   prospective  teacher  fellowships   programs, 

supra. 
Higher  educational  guarantee  reserve  funds Provide  adequate  loan   reserves  for  higher  educational    State  or  nonprofit  prhrate  guarantee  agencies 

Counselor  institutes -  Im^ov^e^q  "ahfications  of  guidance  workers  in  schools  a  J    Public  and  private  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities 

colleges                                                                               „  ,,              ,       .       ,,. 
Language  and  area  centers .- Improve  quality  ot  instruction  in  uncommon  languages-area    Colleges  and  universities. 

np^porpoatinn  assistance  Aid  school  boards  in  hiring  advisers  and  training  employees    School  boards  and  other  agencies  responsible  tor  public 

uesegregaiion  assoiante.... ---  ^^  p,obiems  incident  to  school  desegregation.  school  operation. 

r,.hjn  ^tiirtpnt  Inans  -  Provide  loan  fund  to  aid  Cuban  relugee  students ..  Colleges  and  universities... -- -- 

Talen"sea?ch  '^V/^VZ'^V.V^\^.'.." Assist  in  identilying  and  encouiaginp.  promising  high  school    State,  local  education  agencies,  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 

Facilities  comorehensiveolannrng  Help^ta'teVplan  higher  education  construction  program Statecommissioristhatadminisfer  program. *■???■  ^22 

rfvi  defeS^adulteSion         ---.     Provide  information  on  civil  defense  procedures  to  the  public.  ChiefStateschoolofficersorSUteagencies. 3,565,000 

TMcher  institutes  .....v. V.I-"""-"-^ Improve  ability  of  school  personnel  to  deal  with  problems  Colleges  and  universities 

incident  to  school  desegregation.  .u  .   j       ■  . 

State  admmistration  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act    Help  States  administer  program  under  title  I  ot  Higher  Ed-  State  commisspoithat  admirmter  program 

Fo^eT/nTnguage  training  and  area  studies --  Provfd^lorfgn'fJrnculum  specialists  to  U.S.  schools  to    Colleges  and  uniyersitierS«te  and  local  education  agencies. 

*                                                                                      strengthen  language-area  studies  programs.                                                                   ^     ,             ,     ^    .  . 
Captioned  film  loan  program Provide  cultural   and   educational   services  to  the   deaf    Groups  of  deal  persons;  nondeaf  groups  for  training 

through  films. 
Workshops  institutes  in  educational  media Improve  cjpabiiities  of  persons  using  educational  media    Colleges  and  universities .-. 

tor  undergraduate  instruction.                                                                       ... 
Interllbrary  cooperation Planning  tor  establishment  of  cooperative  networks  of    State  library  administrative  agencies 

libraries. 

State  institutional  library  services Planning  for  improved  institutional  library  services ^,-.do  ...     -. - 

S  ,o^lS  anrnstruction  -   ^.  Strengthen  administration  in  Slate  education  agencies State  education  agencies  ......  .-, .--.- 

sKt  loans-matching^^^^^^^^^  -       --  Provide  lor  loans  to  colleges  and  universities  that  cannot    Accredited  nonprohtmstitutions  (including  business  schools 

Mudentioans     maicningiuus meet  proq.am's  matching  obligations,  and  technical  institutes).  .  „   ^77  ,,qn 

Vocational  cuarantee  reserve  funds  Provide  adequate  loan  reserves  for  vocational  student  loans..  State  and  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies (  ,  577,  3^9) 

XTserSiies  rph^s^Ty  hand,„^^^^^^^ Planning  for  improved  library  services  to  physically  handi-    State  library  administrative  agencies 1,320,000 

strengthening  instruction  in  nonpublic  schools.... Loans  toprivate  schools  to  improve  instruction  in  critical  Nonprofit  privat*  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

subiects.                                                                                         J      ■        i- 
Cuban  refugee  professional  training .Provide    refresher    training    programs    for    professional  Colleges  and  universibes 

personnel.  •    n  ui- 

Strengthening  instruction   in   arts  and   humanities   in    Improve   mstructiona]  capabilities  of   public  schools   in  Public  schools 


40, 250, 000 
35.  000.  000 
30, 000, 000 

30,  000,  000 

29.750.000 
25, 000.  000 
24,  500,  000 

24, 500, 000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 


14,  500, 000 
13,500,000 

12,500,000 

10,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

8,  250,  OCO 
7,500,000 

(7,281,654) 

r 

7,250.000 

5, 830, 000 

5, 245. 000 

(4.  400.000) 
4, 000,  000 


3, 255, 000 

3,  COO,  000 

3.  COO,  000 

2. 80O, COO 

2.  500, 000 

2, 375,  COO 

2. 120.  COO 
2.  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 


1,000,000 
500, 000 
440,  COO 
60,000 
(') 
() 
(0 

0) 
(=) 
(0 


3,081,688,455 
(13,261,983) 


1  Included  in  "Strengthening  developing  institutions,"  supra. 

>  Included  in  "Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies,"  supra. 

•  Included  in  "Vocational  programs,"  supra. 


•  Included  in  "Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  in  public  schools,"  supra. 

•  Inciwted  in  "Resesidnr  training  grants,"  ander  ''Teacher  traifling  and  student 


assistance,' 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
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Type  ol  assistance 


Purpose 


Who  may  apply 


Student  loans 

Graduate  tellowships 


KiJilSb;rrili'q::^d^sS'i;^h^s --■:-■  p« 

com-    Students  in  elifible  11  slilutions  ol  hiphei  education     . 


Interest  benefits  tor  higher  education  loans  Provide  interest  benefits  for  student  leans  ttiough  cc 

,/,.„,  AsTi""   ai'i  in   0,  teache,^  a„d  o.he,  si  ecal.sts  m  n,o.e,n    Und.giaduate.  giadu.te  and  Pc.tooCca,  students 

Foreign  language  tellowships ----     ''fj,'^,yianguages  and  area  studies 


Researcher  training  grants 

Interest  benehts  tor  vocational  loans 


---^-:::^z.;:;.t^::':::^^z::^^^ 


Technical  assistance.  Ii.iiiinig  grants 

Arts  and  humanities  tiaining  grants  (institutes) 

Foreign  teacher  development-.-  •    - 


['school'students7.a<i3  '"''i"*'' '■™''''^',;^"'^.',^;;.'3^^^,    ,,,i     po,-.  f  n  n  .t.nnals  tiom  co.utnes  with  which  United  States 

ann  secoiulaiy  schools,  ....  „iic      t  ,,.'„.,,,     ^  i„ralors     (jdmimstrator.      Iiachcrs,     1-acher 

Provide  oppoitun.ty  lui  t„i.>ign  e.iucators    o  ouseive  U  b      ^ ''''>;' l"''l°l^^  ;  "^s  Vo"  cial') 
n.ethods     curnculuni.    oiganization    (elemoi.t.ny    a^.d        trainer,  ciucjtio.i  i..iiiisiiy  o  .c 

,„,mov"e''.'nd  strengthen  relations  between  United  Stales     Elementary  and  secondary   leachers.  college   instructors. 

^^'^^-'^-- ■;-- ; "SH^.=.S^MSt="--v.ru:^"^^^^^^^^^ 

Leadership  and  vocatKinal  naming  grants. ?,nrd  states  to  n.piove^e^^  economy  ,     ,      ,  ^,„,, 

Vocat.nal#achert,a,n.ng  grants   .      ,   ^    .,,^,^^^-  ^;^^^^^i^^^^^ 

Counseling  and  guidance  training  grants  (institutes)        .   Impiove  counseling  o   siuut  ^^^  guidance  ol  students 

Captioned  films— training  grants ■    

Handicapped  teacher  fellowships  and  traineeships  . 


nnHirannori  _         I  _ ,  ,  .    ..  hn..l» 


Inipi 
Impi 
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On  Jnstice  and  Peace  in  Vietnam 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirOBNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

•Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  most  serious  reappraisal  of  the 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  has  been  called  for  in  a 
resolution  by  the  general  synod  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  Governments  "at 
the  same  time"  to  stop  sending  addi- 
tional troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

Both  Governments  are  urged  to  "man- 
ifest a  readiness  to  participate  in  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war"  and  re- 
spond to  efforts  toward  negotiation  by 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
and  other  governments. 

"More  resolute  pursuit"  of  political, 
social.  aiMl  economic  development  of 
South  Vietnam  is  also  urged. 

The  United  Church  delegates  have 
called  on  "all  parties"  to  permit  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  or  International 
Control  Commission  to  inspect  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  arrange  for  ex- 
chai  ge  of  prisoners. 

Every  pastor  and  every  congregation 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  is  urged  to 
make  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace  a 
genuine  priority  in  their  common  life, 
through: 

Study,  discussion,  and  action  on  the 
issues  of  the  Vietnam  war : 

Concern  for  and  communication  with 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and   civilian   services   in   Vietnam   and 
elsewhere  overseas: 
Concern  for  conscientious  objectors: 
Programs   for   young   people    on    the 
"issues  of  Christian  conscience  '  involved: 
"Generous  iind  sacrificial"   contribu- 
tions for  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  people  on 
all  sides  of  the  conflict: 

"Continual  and  special  prayers"  for 
peace;  and 

Interfaith  and  commuriitywide  action 
in  support  of  "every  genuine  possibility" 
for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  attention  to  this 
resolution  that  has  been  prepared  for 
the  more  than  2  million  members  of  the 
United  ChUrch  of  Christ.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  extend  my  remarks  with  the 
complete  statement.  It  follows: 

On  Jvstice  .^nd  Peace  in  Vietn\m 
God  judges  and  will  judge  the  guilt  of  men 
and  nations  for  the  tragedy  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Colonial  powers  will  be  judged  for  their 
oppression  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Judg- 
ment will  reckon  with  those  who  seek  to  im- 
pose their  will  through  terror  and  violence 
and  who  seek  to  esUiblish  tyranny  under  the 
guise  of  "wars  of  liberation."  But  judgment 
will  also  fall  upon  those  who,  professing  the 
high  purposes  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, frustrate  these  very  purposes 
through  destructive  and  cruel  means. 

It  is  troubled  opinion  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  that  all 
parties  are  increasingly  resorting  to  military 
means  which  retard  the  possibilities  for  gen- 
uine progress  and  peace  in  Vietnam,  which 
obscure  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  people 
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of  Vietnam,  and  which  conceal  tne  Issues  at 
stake  in  the  present  strife.  The  mind  of 
America  is  not  unanimous  in  this  opinion. 
The  views  of  church  members  themselves  are 
divided  But  we  cannot  permit  the  amb'gulty 
of  guilt  or  the  diversity  of  opinion  to  silence 
our  .speaking  to  our  government  and  to  the 
citizens  of  ur,r  own  nation,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Our 
democratic  traditions  allow  it:  our  faith  and 
moral  commitments  demand  it. 

We  are  mindful  that  the  General  Synod  of 
1965  supported  "the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General cf  the  United  Nations  to  the 
effect  that  only  political  and  diplomatic 
methods  of  negotiation  and  discussion  can 
And  a  peacef-al  solution"  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  that  means  must  be  found  within  or 
outside  the  United  Nations  of  shifting  the 
quest  for  a  solution  away  from  the  field  of 
battle  U)  the  conference  room."  This  convic- 
tion and  this  hope  have  been  overtaken  by 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years. 

There  has  been  an  expansion  of  military 
force  and  violence  on  all  sides.  United  States 
action  has  steadily  escalated  through  a  series 
of  mllitarv  and  political  steps,  each  one  ap- 
parently considered  by  the  Administration  to 
be  prudent  in  its  own  limitations  yet  alto- 
gether leading  to  a  much  wider  and  costlier 
war. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casualties  among  the  armed  forces  of  all 
belligerents  and  the  civilian  popvilatlon  of 
Vietnam. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  apprehension 
over   the   risk  of  nuclenr  war. 

There  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  pros- 
pects for  .1  more  thoroughgoing  East-West 
detente. 

There  h.s  been  a  serious  gap  between  the 
Secretary-Ger.eral  oi  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  St.ilCj  '.government,  and  other  bellig- 
erents over  tlie  Secretary-General's  Initla- 
♦ives  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

There  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  this 
nations  greatest  issets.  including  much  of 
its  esteem  as  a  humane  and  peace-loving 
people,  its  credibility  ixs  between  alms  and 
actions,  and  ito  will  to  achieve  social  justice 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  sorrow  and  in  moral  anguish,  we  seek 
now  to  give  voice  to  the  church's  witness  to 
justice  and   peace  in   the  present  situation. 

We  believe  that  there  has  been  an  unre- 
warding and  increasing  preoccupation  with 
military  assaults  upon  North  Vietnam.  There 
Is  no  meaningful  prospect  for  solving  the 
most  basic  Vietnamese  problems  through  the 
pursuit  of  military  victory  in  the  North. 

We  continue  to  support  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war  consonant  with  justice 
and  security  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Where  forrnal  negotiations  m.ay  not  prove 
feasible,  we  believe  that  deliberate  acts  of 
restraint  and  renunciation  may  serve  to  miti- 
gate the  violence  on  both  sides  and  to  en- 
courage the  beginnings  of  a  minimal  trust 
without  which  no  political  settlement  can 
succeed.  With  regard  to  the  governments  and 
the  United  Nations  we  must  affirm  that  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
is  surely  .m  important  guide  to  national 
policy. 

We  must  not  raise  false  hopes  concerning 
an  early  end  to  revoKitlonary  struggle  and 
violent  warfare  in  Vietnam.  While  remaining 
open  to  every  promise  of  resolution  of  the 
conflict,  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  the  war  can  be  ended  quickly 
through  massive  military  attacks,  or  through 
any  single  act  of  deessalation,  or  through 
everv  reported  peace  feeler."  The  tragic 
truth  m  Vietnam  is  that  there  may  be  many 
months  If  not  years  of  relentless  conflict 
no  matter  what  policy  choices  are  made  by 
the  United  States  government. 

Yet  our  acknowledgment  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  protracted  struggle  must  not 
serve  to  make  us  complacent  with  regard  to 
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military  means.  We  must  constantly  keep 
the  use  of  violence  under  moral  scrutiny. 
We  must  reject  and  condemn  any  Indis- 
criminate resort  to  weapons  such  as  napalm 
and  fragmentation  bombs  which  have  so 
frequently  led  to  the  killing  and  maiming 
of  civilians  and  the  destruction  of  their 
homes. 

We  affirm  the  profound  yearning  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  on  all  sides  of  the  present 
conflict  to  achieve  peaceful  development 
within  the  framework  of  regional  coopera- 
tion and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  We  must 
be  prepared  to  give  effective  support  to  gen- 
erous United  States  participation  In  regional 
economic  assistance. 

We  cannot  expect  Vietnamese  political  in- 
stitutions to  pattern  themselves  upon  our 
own  governmental  experience  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  and 
encourage  those  tendencies  within  Viet- 
namese political  life  which  promise  a  larger 
measure  of  civic  freedom,  popular  represen- 
tation, and  the  rule  of  law. 

In  the  light  of  these  concerns,  we  urge  the 
following  actions  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  peace  in  Vietnam: 

I.  We  urge  the  most  serious  reappraisal  of 
United  States  air,  naval,  and  artillery  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  more 
resolute  pursuit  of  political  development, 
economic  justice,  and  social  reconstruction 
in  South  Vietnam. 

II.  At  the  same  time  we  call  upon  the 
governments  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  to  cease  their  dispatch  of  fur- 
ther forces  to  Sotith  Vietnam  and  to  mani- 
fest a  readiness  to  participate  In  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war,  Including  a  respon- 
siveness to  the  initiative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  and  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

III.  We  call  upon  all  parties  to  permit  the 
International  Red  Cro-s  or  the  International 
Control  Commission  to  make  Inspection  of 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

IV.  We  appeal  for  immediate  planning  and 
adequate  implementation  providing  for  a 
program  of  economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion for  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  both 
South  and  North  Vietnam,  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  proposed  one-billion 
dollar  project  for  establishment  of  a  Mekong 
Valley  Authority. 

Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "Appeal  to  the 
Churches  Concerning  Vietnam"  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  on  December  9.  1966,  we  com- 
mend every  pastor  and  every  congregation  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  the  following 
actions  as  an  expression  of  their  willingness 
to  make  "the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace" 
a  genuine  priority  in  our  common  life: 

1.  Congregational  study,  discussion,  and 
action  concerning  the  issues  which  we  liave 
set  forth  in  this  resolution. 

2.  Pastoral  concern  for  and  regular  com- 
ifiunlcatlon  with  men  and  women  serving  la 
the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  services  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  overseas. 

3.  Pastoral  concern  for  and  regular  com- 
munication with  those  who  have  chosen  to 
witness  as  conscientious  objectors. 

4.  Programs  in  which  the  issues  of  Chris- 
tian conscience  in  relation  to  war  and  peace, 
the  draft,  and  military  service  may  be  lifted 
up  for  the  young  people  of  our  congregations 
who  are  faced  with  personal  decisions  in 
these  matters. 

5.  Generous  and  sacrificial  contributions 
to  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  program 
and  to  other  ministries  of  service  and  healing 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
conflict. 

6.  Continual  and  special  prayers  and  wor- 
ship in  which  justice,  compassion,  and  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  th»  United  States  are  the 
central  concern. 
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7  Congregational  involvement  In  inter- 
faith and  communitywlde  action  In  support 
of  every  genuine  possibility  for  lifting  from 
the  long-suffering  Vietnamrse  people  the 
scourge  of  war  which  has  been  their  sorrow 
for  many  generations. 
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Bright     Hope     of     Neighborhood 
Health  Centers 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IlJ  VHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1968 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  neigh- 
borhood health  center  program  is  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  promising  new  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  These  centers  arc 
one  phase  of  the  total  antipovei'ty  pro- 
gram that  would  benefit  from  the  6200 
million  OEO  supplemental  appropriation 
proposed  by  38  Concressmcn  last  week. 
OEO  had  hoped  to  have  50  centers  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  re- 
cent budget  cutbacks  are  delaying  the 
opening  of  the  nine  new  centers  that 
were  to  have  gone  into  operation  during 

1968.  „         .,      ,„ 

The  March  21  issue  of  the  Reporter  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  these  centers  m 
the  following  article: 

THE  Bright  Promise  of  Neighborhood 
HEALTH    Centers 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Of  all  the  innovations  put  forward  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  its  fight 
against   poverty,   the   one   that   perhaps  wi.l 
eventually  accomplish  the  most  is  its  rela- 
tively   recent    Neighborhood    Health    Center 
program.  If  Project  Head  Start  was  the  first 
to  catch  the  pubUc's  fancy,  the  Health  Cen- 
ter Idea  is  likely  to  be  of  more  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  poor. 

Medical    reformers    have    been    aware    tor 
some    time    that    as    medical    discovery    and 
technology   have   leaped   ahead,    the   profes- 
sion  has   become   fragmented   into    Isolated 
specialties   with   steadily   costlier   treatment 
often  subordinate  to  research.  Despite  grow- 
ing reliance   on  government-supported   pro- 
grams such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  medi- 
cine's  ability   to   deliver   care    to   the   whole 
community  has  not  ':ept  pace  with  the  high 
quality  of   .•service   it   can   provide   the   rela- 
tively "few   Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more 
from   this   than    the    poor.    Statistics   reveal 
that  the  poor  have  more  heart  disease,  more 
rheumatoid    arthritis,    more    unrehabllitated 
injury    more  mental  illness,  more  tubercu- 
losis   more  of  almost  every  illness  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  and  higher  death  rates  in 
all  age  groups  than  do  Americans  at  large. 
Yet  the  more  that  !s  known  about  the  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  knowiedge  Is  not  benefiting 
the  poor. 

lUpess— or  even  lack  of  well-being— and 
poverty  bo  hand  in  hand.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the"  poor  cet  sicker  and  the  f  ick  get 
poorer  To  break  this  cycle,  .since  1966  OEO 
has  offered  grants  to  Community  -Action 
a<'encies.  hospitals,  medical  schools,  health 
c:epartments.  medical  societies,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  interested  In 
setting  up  and  operating  neighborhood 
centers  "for  the  development  of  comnrehen- 
Mve  health  services  for  the  poor."  OEO  does 
not  initiate  or  operate  the  projects;  It  selects 
from  among  many  offered  for  its  approval, 
provides    money    and    administrative    guld- 
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ance  and  sets  up  broad  goals  and  specific 
standards.  Beyond  that,  each  center  is  left 
to  make  Its  own  decisions  and  launch  Ita 
own  project*. 

VVDER    ONE    ROor 

One  major  difference  between  OEO  centers 
and  existing  clinics  lies  in  the  phrase  "com- 
prehensive heali.h  .service.s."  The  patient  Is 
treated  not  onlv  tor  ipeclflc  illnesses;  the 
idea  is.  as  much  as  po.sslble.  to  prevent  ill- 
ness and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  health. 
Another  difference  Is  that  the  OEO  centers 
are  run  for  the  convenience  of  the  patients 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  care.  There  is  no  need  for  sever.il 
members  of  a  lamilv  to  go  from  one  special 
cliaic  to  another— all  facilities  are  under  one 
roof.  Members  ol  the  same  family  are  treated 
in  relation  to  one  another,  and  patients' 
medical  and  other  problems  are  con.sldered 
and  tackled  together. 

The  emphasis  is  on  finding  those  who  need 
help  rather  than  putting  up  barriers  to  help. 
Initiilly.  care  is  provided  without  question. 
Emergencv  care  is  always  provided.  Whether 
,,r  iK.i  a  lamilv  is  entitled  to  continuing  free 
medicl   care   is  detprmined   by   the   center's 
.■dministrators  and  OEO  s  eligibility  require- 
ments    1  Under    the   OEO    poverty    standard. 
:ui  urban  family  of  four  must  c.irn  Ic^.s  than 
$3 '200  a  vear.)   in  narrowing  the  choice  from 
..mong   many    eligible    lamilies,    the    admin- 
istrators depend  heavily  on  the  views  of  the 
Neighborhood   Health    Council,   composed   of 
representatives  of   tho.se   eligible   lor   service 
and    in  most  cases,  health  professionals  and 
other     communitv      leaders.      Neighborhood 
workers    actually    seek   out    people    who   will 
not  or  cannot  come  on  their  own:   if  trans- 
portation or  baby  sitters  are  needed,  they  are 
supplied.    In    no    case    are    patients    lorced 
through  the  humiliation  of  welfare  investi- 
gations. 

Instead  of  keeping  only  daytime  hours, 
which  mean  sacrifices  in  time  and  money  for 
many  patients.  Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
fire  open  cvenincs  and  weekends;  they  oiler 
appointments  rather  than  endless  waits. 
Whereas  most  public  facilities  are  imper- 
sonal and  dismal,  with  doctors  seeing  patients 
in  turn  and  at  random.  Health  Center  patrons 
may  choose  a  physician  and  see  him  regularly 
in  "doctor's  office"  surroundings.  Typically 
each  famllv  chooses  the  doctor,  nurse,  and 
other  licalth  worker  whom  it  sees  on  every 
visit,  although  family  members  will  see  spe- 
cialists when  necessary. 

No  one  center  exactly  resembles  another. 
Physically,  they  range  from  Watts'  brand- 
new  *15'million  building  to  Mound  Bayou. 
M'ssissitjpi's.  temporary  quarters  in  an  aban- 
doned church,  a  movie  theatre,  two  former 
stores  and  a  trailer.  They  differ  considerably, 
too.  in  number  of  patients.  The  Columbia 
Point  Center  in  Boston,  the  earliest,  treats 
only  the  residents  of  one  housing  project;  an 
OEO  grant  lias  been  given  to  another  center 
that  will  draw  families  from  five  counties  in 
Michigan.  All  are  staffed  with  at  least  an  in- 
ternist an  obstetrician,  a  pediatrician,  and  a 
dentist,  sunplemented  by  part-time  special- 
ists and  supporting  personnel  including 
trained  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

.All  Health  Centers,  according  to  OEC 
ground  rules,  relv  :s  much  as  possible  on  the 
poor  themselves  to  perform  a  host  of  neces- 
sary tasks.  Thev  are  trained  for  a  wide  wanety 
of  occupations,  many  of  which  are  under- 
manned in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Family 
health  workers,  home  health  and  laboratory 
aides,  phvsicians'  and  nurses'  assistants— 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  categories  destined 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  and  ethers. 
Contact  with  doctors  and  other  Health  Cen- 
ter professionals.  OEO  officials  think,  may 
even  encourage  underprivileged  young  peo- 
ple to  try  for  medical  and  other  liealth 
careers. 

Neighborhood  Health  Centers  are  equipped 
for   emergencies   but   do   not    have    hospital 
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beds  Each  center  is  allied  with  a  local  hos- 
pital and  sends  patients  there  for  surgery  or 
other  in-hospltal  care  For  this  service,  as  for 
anv  other  service  provided  eligible  patients, 
the  centers  are  reimbursed  if  a  Federal,  .state, 
or  private  agency  would  normally  foot  the 
bill  If  no  such  agency  is  Involved,  the  center 
itself  pavs  for  (are  Just  as  the  l..m;;-.  s 
cho.sen  doctor  assumes  overall  responsibility 
for  his  patients'  health,  the  center  attends 
to  ,.11  the  interagency  red  tape  and  paper 
work  that  must  be  coped  with,  fp'-e'^"'^ 
p.tlents  of  t.asks  that  are  beyond  them  The 
total  aver.-MTP  cost  per  patient  is  about  *120  a 

'^"centers  are  located  in  city  neighborhoods 
cr  rural  areas  tliat  doctors  in  private  practice 
have  found  unrewarding  In  Watts.  i>,r  eic- 
aiuplc.  before  the  Health  Center  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1967.  there  was  one  doctor  for 
everv  2  900  persons  and  the  nearest  hospital 
was  "twelve  miles  distant  In  urban  areas 
where  the  poor  often  flock  to  hospital  emer- 
eencv  rooms  with  every  kind  of  complaint 
rather  than  wait  hours  in  .special  clinics, 
m.anv  hospitals  have  taken  the  initiative  and 
«oucht  OEO  help  in  setting  up  Neiehborhoud 
He  ilth  Centers,  lendlne  staff  members  to  the 
prelect  In  rural  areas,  it  has  often  bceil 
doctors  in  group  practice  who  have  Initiated 
centers. 


TWO   .'iPPROArnFS,   ONE   I'ROBI.KM 

At  the  st.irt  of  this  year,  iliirieen  centers, 
nine  in  the  big  cities  and  four  in  rural  areas, 
were  in  lull  operation;  nine  others  were  oiUr- 
ing  services  to  a  limited  number  of  ])Coplc. 
and  nineteen  more  have  been  fiven  .r.,nis 
but  were  not  yet  upen  T^^°,  ^'^'"^"/ V;' 
were  authorized  i^imullaneouslv  under  the 
auspices  of  Tufts  University  Medical  School  - 
one  at  the  Columbia  Point  public  housini; 
protect  m  rxirchester.  Mas.sachusetls.  the 
other  in  Mound  Bayou,  Missis-sippi  .'"^rve  to 
illustrate  the  program. 

The  Colombia  Point  housing  proiect  is 
austere,  cut  olf  from  the  mainstream  of 
Boston  life.  For  150  years  the  sue  w  iS 
Bostons  CUV  dump.  Since  1953  its  dingy  brk k 
apartment  Inilldlngs  have  been  home  to  .  oOO 
famines   or    a    total   of    about   six   thousand 

people. 

superficially,  it  is  entirely   diftercnt   :r.  m 
rural   Mound   Bayou,   a  community   ..f    1.200 
Negro    sharecroppers    in    the    heart    'H]^^ 
Delta    But   below  the  turlace.  Mound  Bavou 
•.nd   the   Negro  slums  of   the  North  .-l-;.re  a 
common  l.ackground  of  misery.  As  machines 
.nd    weed-kiiune    chemicals    have    rcp'^;-^^' 
black  hands  on  Southern  plantations.  200.000 
Negroes  have   been  moving   north   and   y.cst 
each  vear,  bringing  with  them  a  meiancho.y 
inventory   ol   want,    ignorance,   and    disease. 
Although  disadvantaged  Negroes  are  not  the 
onlv   ones   to   benefit   from   the   new   health 
care— Columbia  Point  is  not  tniirelv  Negro; 
poor  whites  in  Appalachla.  mierant  woniers 
of  Mexican  extraction,  and  Indians  in  ..lin- 
nesota  are  also  receiving  attention-Negroes 
are    by    lar    the    most    numerous    and    mist 
ivpical    (-f    the    program's    beneficiaries. 
'  In   the   development   of   their  health    pro- 
grams.  Columbia    Point    and    Mound    Bavou 
have    followed    disparate    paths    determined 
largelv  by  local  attitudes.  From  'he  time  r.f 
its  inception  two  years   ago.  the  Derrhestrr 
proieci  has  had  all  the  .idvantaL-es  m  tcrm^ 
OI  support  from  government  and  proicssi-.nal 
croups    .^s  a  result,   service  was   a.-.rtcu   nx 
months  after  the  OEO  grant  was  awarded. 

Of  the  SIX  thousand  residents  m  the  Co- 
lumbia Point  housing  project,  5.ri24  ;.re  pa- 
tients of  the  center.  Three  lam;.;. -rare 
teams-internist,  pediatrician,  health  w  r.-;- 
er=  and  ether  supporting  personnel  :.ave 
been  set  up.  The  center  has  the  nicst  up-to- 
date  cQUipment  for  ambuluiory  care,  in- 
cluding' a  computerized  record  system.  A 
neighborhood  immunization  program  is  al- 
most complete.  A  particularly  ..ciive  hea.ih 
council   has   been   created    in    a   community 
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where  no  organized  activity  existed  before. 
It  baa  not  only  taken  an  increasingly  strong 
role  In  planning  and  administering  health 
care  but  has  gone  on  to  Initiate  programs 
for  older  people  and  youth  groups  and  has 
helped  to  familiarize  project  residents  with 
other  community  resources. 

An  Initial  survey  based  on  the  health  rec- 
ords of  fifty-four  apparently  typical  Colum- 
bia Point  families  reveals  that  since  taey 
have  been  under  the  care  of  the  center,  hios- 
pltalizatlon  of  family  members  has  dropped 
eighty  per  cent.  In  part,  this  Is  due  to  rhe 
fact  that  health  problems  are  often  treated 
before  they  get  serious  enough  to  require 
hospitalization,  and  in  part  it  is  because 
home-care  and  neighborhood  workers  are 
able  to  make  patients  comfortable  In  their 
own  homes. 

At  Mound  Bayou,  by  contrast,  establish- 
ment of  a  health-care  center  has  been  a  long, 
uphill  fight.  Here  the  reaction  of  public  of- 
ficials and  medical  authorities  ranged  from 
indifference  to  outright  hostility.  The  official 
line  seemed — indeed  at  times  was  stated 
openly — to  be  that  the  Negroes  of  Bolivar 
County  neither  needed  nor  deserved  medical 
attention  and  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
Just  mor?  Jankee  carpetbagglng..  Even  the 
Negro  fratipmal  burial  societies  slowed  the 
efforts  of  the  OEO. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mate, more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  Bolivar 
County's  Negroes  now  have  no  work  at  all. 
Many  get  no  relief  payments  and  are  too  poor 
to  buy  the  Federal  food  stamps  that  are 
worth  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  cash  value 
In  surplus  food. 

Malnutrition  is  a  serious  problem.  Infant 
mortality  Is  another.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  white  mothers  are  attended  by  a  doctor  at 
delivery,  only  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  Ne- 
groes are.  For  Bolivar  Coimty's  19.000  whites 
there  are  nineteen  doctors;  for  40.000  Negroes 
there  are  only  three.  The  doctor-to-patlent 
ratio  in  the  county  Is  half  of  Mississippi's 
average,  which  in  turn  Is  half  the  national 
average.  The  county  has  maintained  a  small 
but  active  health  department.  But  with  an 
annual  budget  of  only  $70,000  and  Just  six 
public-health  nurses  (none  Negro i.  it  has 
offered  only  limited  care  and  little  doctor 
service.  Tufts  University  expected  and  foimd 
an  abundance  of  undetected,  neglected  dis- 
ease and  a  backlog  of  uncorrected  birth  de- 
fects and  unrehabilltated  injury  among  the 
poor  of  Bolivar  County. 

Two  Negro  beneficial  groups,  the  United 
Order  of  Friendship  and  the  Knights  & 
Daughters  of  Tabor,  had  built  small  ■hos- 
pitals" at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
They  were  utterly  Inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  Bolivar  County  Negroes;  but  they  had  been 
established  after  herculean  efforts  by  their 
sponsors,  and  even  though  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  they  were  sold  only  re- 
luctantly to  the  Mound  Bayou  Community 
Hospital  Association  through  a  separate 
grant  arranged  by  OEO.  The  hospitals  have 
been  merged  and  are  now  being  modernized. 
Operating  under  the  sponsorship  of  Tufts 
and  the  direction  of  Drs.  Jack  Geiger  and 
Count  Gibson,  who  had  set  up  the  Columbia 
Point  center,  the  Mound  Bayou  center  now 
has  two  pediatricians  and  three  other  doc- 
tors on  its  staff  as  well  as  the  part-time 
services  of  Bolivar  County's  three  Negro  doc- 
tors. The  Health  Center's  facilities  are  make- 
shift: one  church  serves  as  a  clinic  and  an- 
other as  staff  offices,  a  movie  theatre  as  a 
classroom  for  health-care  trainees.  (There 
were  982  applications  for  thirty  trainee  jobs 
when  the  center  opened  in  November  )  A 
prefabricated  building  will  be  set  up  this 
spring.  By  the  time  it  Is  ready  for  use,  the 
health  center's  present  daily  case  load  of 
sixty  pailents  is  expected  to  double  or  triple. 
OEO  expects  eventually  that  the  center  will 
serve  14.000  people. 

In  a  county  where  42.000  people  come  from 
families  that  live  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year 
and   where  some  are  actually  starving,  the 
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poor  themselves  decide  who  are  the  very 
neediest.  It  Is  also  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Health  Center 
concept  Is  shown  at  its  sharpest.  A  half- 
starved  child  with  pneumonia  may  need 
penicillin  but  he  also  needs  food.  Mound 
Bavou's  doctors  must  provide  Ixith. 

If  the  health  benefits  that  accrue  from 
the  Mound  Bayou  center  are  obvious,  certain 
other  implications  are  not.  The  Health  Center 
Stan,  with  OEO  asslstanee.  will  also  try 
to  help  people  in  Bolivar  County  to 
improve  their  housing,  to  establish  a  co- 
operative to  rai.se  and  can  foods  (a  farmer 
has  donated  the  use  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  I.  and  perhaps  to  open  a  small  factory. 
Tlie  center  is  running  a  formal  part-time 
program  whereby  high-school  and  Junior- 
college  students  may  get  preliminary  medical 
training  The  outcome  of  these  efforts  is 
uncertain  but  on  other  scores,  at  least,  two 
mdicaf.ons  of  progress  are  evident. 

One  IS  that  skilled  Southern-born  Negro 
profes.sionals  have  been  willing  to  return,  not 
merely,  .is  Dr.  Geiger  said,  to  give  service, 
but  .liso  to  provide  disheartened  people  with 
living  examples  of  what  might  be  possible 
even  for  them. 

A  second  is  that  other  Southern  states  that 
have  been  watching  events  in  Bolivar  County 
are  displaying  a  willingness — even  an  eager- 
ness—  for  home-fjrown  comprehensive  health 
services  of  the  OEO  sort.  Lowndes  County, 
Alabama,  is  a  typical  case.  An  area  described 
as  ■virtually  without  medical  resources,"  it 
has  received  a  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
planning  grant  to  be  administered  by  the 
county  board  of  health.  The  board  along  with 
the  state  university  medical  school  and  the 
state  health  department,  has  begun  the  pre- 
liminaries necessary  before  services  can  be 
begun  So  eager  was  Alabama  to  get  started 
on  this  project  that  Governor  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace, away  in  Houston.  Texas,  for  cancer 
treatment,  had  the  necessary  papers  rushed 
to  her  hosiptal  bedside  for  signature.  A  sim- 
ilar project  is  being  conslderd  for  Mont- 
gomery, the  state  capital. 

PRESCRIPTION     FOR     CHANCE 

Many  observers  believe  that  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  if  built  in  sufficient  numbers 
throughout  the  country,  might  eventually 
effect  a  change  m  many  aspects  of  the  na- 
tions  system  for  delivery  of  medical  care.  In- 
deed, the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  suggested  in  its  report  last 
November  that  the  national  health-care  ap- 
paratus is  more  mishmash  than  system: 
•'..a  collection  of  bits  and  pieces  (char- 
acterized by]  overlapping,  duplication,  great 
gaps,  high  costs,  and  wasted  effort."  Daniel 
Zwick  an  OEO  official,  states  the  problem 
in  these  simple  terms:  'With  medicine  one 
of  the  most  highly  organized  segments  of 
American  society  and  poor  consumers  among 
the  least,  redressing  the  balance  without 
scaring  the  doctors  away  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.^^ 

Zwick  .sees  in  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  a  tool  for  making  badly  needed 
changes  in  the  way  of  delivering  health  serv- 
ices. Many  hospital  administrators,  he  points 
out,  are  aware  that  their  outpatient  serv- 
ices— frequent  targets  of  social  criticism — 
are  inadequate.  These  hospital  managers 
have  often  been  powerless  to  rearrange  pri- 
orities so  as  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  outpatients.  OEO  may  turn  out  to 
be  Just  the  sort  of  leverage  they  need.  Dr. 
Paul  Torrens.  director  of  community  medi- 
cine at  St.  Lukes  Hospital  Center  in  New 
York,  three  years  ago  saw  money  earmarked 
for  a  badly  neetled  rehabilitation  service 
snatched  away  to  outfit  an  operv-heart  sur- 
gery suite,  despite  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  was  already  oversupplied.  Now  Torrens 
has  received  a  $939,402  grant  to  open  a  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center  under  St.  Luke's 
auspices. 

The  OEO  Health  Centers  are  also  forcing 
local   medical    societies  and   health   depart- 
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ments  Into  new  professional  and  social  pat- 
terns and  causing  them  to  accept  roles  they  * 
never  would  have  considered  in  the  peist.  One 
example  is  to  be  found  in  Atlanta,  where  the 
local  Community  Action  agency,  Economic 
Opportunity  Atlanta,  Inc.,  has  turned  over 
health-care  programming  to  the  Pulton 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical 
School  of  Emory  University.  Along  similar 
lines,  in  the  farming  community  of  King 
City.  California,  the  Monterey  County  Medi- 
cal Society  is  directly  Involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  OEO-sponsored  health  care  to  in- 
digent people  of  the  area.  And  in  Denver,  the 
city  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals 
has  ii&sumed  responsibility  for  two  centers, 
one  serving  a  predominantly  Negro  area  on 
the  east  side,  the  other  a  Mexican-American 
west  side  neighborhood. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  any  of 
these  developments  is  the  profound  influ- 
ence OEO's  Health  Center  concept  seems  to 
be  exerting  on  the  nation's  medical  schools 
and  on  the  direction  of  their  graduates' 
careers.  For  years  now,  most  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  almost  deliberately  isolated 
themselves  from  the  community.  Most 
young  doctors  have  headed  either  for  the 
research  laboratory  or  the  suburbs  where 
a  comfortable  practice  could  be  staked  out 
in  respectable  surroundings.  Working 
among  the  poor  was  not  only  frustrating 
financially  but  professionally  as  well.  The 
cost  and  complication  of  scientific  advances 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  individual 
practitioners  to  deliver  modern  medical 
care  In  the  slums. 

With  the  advent  of  OEO  Health  Centers 
and  the  involvement  up  to  now  of  twenty 
medical  schools  in  the  experiment,  both 
faculty  and  students  have  been  undergoing 
a  change  of  heart.  The  University  of  South- 
ern California  School  of  Medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  co-operated  successfully 
with  the  Neighborhood  Health  Council  of 
nearby  Watts  in  setting  up  a  center,  but 
when  Congress  delayed  in  voting  funds  for 
the  poverty  program  last  fall,  the  USC  med- 
ical school  came  voluntarily  to  the  rescue. 
Without  assurance  thaj  It  would  be  repaid, 
the  school  advanced  enough  money  to  keep 
the  Health  Center  going. 

Other  medical  sch(X)ls  seem  willing  to  run 
this  sort  of  risk.  About  half  of  those  in  the 
country  have  participated  in  developing 
proposals  for  OEO  funds,  recognizing  that 
,  comprehensive  health  programs  not  only  do 
a  great  deal  for  the  poor  but  also  do  some- 
thing for  doctors  in  training. 

There  Is  a  widespread  opinion  in  medical- 
education  circles  these  days  that  the  care- 
fully selected  cases  seen  by  students  in  teach- 
ing hospitals  are  hardly  typical  of  the  spec- 
trum of  ills  afflicting  America.  "Only  in  the 
community  can  a  more  random  selection  of 
health  problems  be  found  and  early  stages  of 
illness  studied  and  cared  for  .  .  .  ,"  wrote  Rob- 
ert J.  Haggerty,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
"To  achieve  this  goal  of  a  realistic  setting,  a 
defined  and  known  population  is  needed — a 
parish  for  which  a  clinical  department  or  .t 
university  can  be  responsible,  to  know  who 
Its  patients  are  and  who  does  not  now  receive 
adequate  care." 

It  Is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  not 
everyone  shares  the  high-minded  outlook  of 
a  medical  academician  like  Haggerty,  and 
Indeed  much  discussion  of  the  OEO  program 
within  the  health  profession  has  been 
couched  in  terms  of  whose  ox  is  being  gored, 
the  pharmacists  are  often  worried  about 
competition,  and  at  the  recent  AMA-spon- 
sored  National  Conference  on  Health  Care  for 
the  Poor,  for  example,  there  was  concern  for 
preserving  the  right  of  the  underprivileged 
to  "free  choice  of  physician" — despite  the 
fact  that  this  choice  is  largely  fictional.  At 
the  same  conference,  AMA  President  Milford 
Bouse  cautioned  the  participants  not  to  over- 


look the  thousand  health-cure  programs  cur- 
rrntir^minlstered  by  175  P"bl.c  and  pr.va^ 
agencies  and  in  effect  warned  OEO  not  to 
try  to  become  the  176th-a  warning  hardly 
called  for  in  light  of  the  i>overty  agencj  s 
record  of  attempting  to  till  vacuums  rather 
S   engage    in    competition    with    existing 

health  services  prAs. 

Nonetheless,  things  are  taking  ^hape^  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  recommended  that  $60 
million  of  the  OEO  budget  be  spent  o^ 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  The  goal  is  to 
have  fifty  centers  going  by  the  end  of  this 
year  Even  this  amount  would  be  capable  of 
helDlng  onlv  a  small  fraction  of  the  poor- 
and  the  poor  are  not  the  only  Americans 
whose  health  care  could  -stand  improvement, 
an  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  alone 
It  is  estimated  that  850  health  centers 
throughout  the  country  would  be  needed.) 
supporters  of  OEO  are  confident,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  many  centers  ^^re  estab- 
lished, their  numbers  are  less  >mP«f  ^>"^,^^'^^" 
the  Cham  reaction  this  social  experiment  will 

set  off. 


The  Preiident's  Conservation  Message 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  administration  has  begun  to  cariT 
out  this  new  legislation  in  an  aggressiv^ 
and   efficient   manner.   The   Presidents 
message  describes  some  of  the  activities 
which  are  now  underway.  But  such  ac- 
tivities, in  order  to  be  effective,  require 
sufficient    funding.    How    else    can    the 
American  people  be  assured  that  the  Air 
Oualitv  Act  will  be  adequately  admin- 
istered? How  else  can  they  be  as.^ured 
that  research  will  continue,  so  that  tcch- 
noloav   mav   be   developed  to  solve   the 
problems   of   pollution?    How   else   can 
they  be  assured  that  control  activities  will 
be  aggressive?  . 

I  hope  all  Members  will  examine  the 
President's  message  with  the  care  it  de- 
serves, and  heed  its  call  to  action;  I  hope 
all  Members  will  join  with  me  in  support 
of  his  requests  for  funds  to  implement 
the  promising  new  legislation  we  enacted 
last  year.     ^^^^^_^_^ 

Secretary  Weaver  Discusses  Major 
Problems  of  Housing  in  Cities 
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OP    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1968 
Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  late, 
but  .not  too  late,  to  stop  the  needless  and 
often  reckless  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment This  is  the  central  thought  con- 
tained in  President  Johnson's  cojiserva- 
tion  message.  The  President  rightly  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  too  late  to  start 
restoring  the  natural  beauty  and  purity 
of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  en- 
vironmental health  is  a  reminder  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  that  there  is  still 
time  to  take  strong  and  prompt  action  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  pollution  of  our 
environment.  „ij  *^ 

The  increasing  attention  being  paid  to 
these  problems  can  be  attributed  to  three 
main  factors:  the  explosive  increase  m 
the  number  of  people  occupying  a  limited 
space:  the  accumulated  effects  of  our 
past  inaction,  which  are  becoming  so 
great  that  we  cannot  ignore  them:  and 
the  increased  technological  capabilities 
which  promise  an  ability,  previously  be- 
yond our  reach,  to  arrest  this  decline. 
The  operation  of  these  factors  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution. 

More  people,  engaged  in  more  activi- 
ties result  in  the  production  of  more  air 
contaminants:  past  inaction  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  the  existence  of    smog 
and  the  occurrence  of  air  pollution  emer- 
gencies have  become  increasingly   om- 
inous in  too  many  parts  of  our  country 
and  new  technology  offers  us  ways  ol 
controlling    discharges    or    elimmating 
them.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963, 
and  its  amendments  of  1965  and  1966^ 
the  Nation  was  attempting  to  tackle  these 
problems  of  air  pollution.  But  it  became 
obvious  that  more  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion was  required  if  we  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  last  session  the  Congress 
passed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  m 
order  to  provide  bold  new  mechanisms  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  local  governments. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Indianap- 
olis was  honored  recently  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban 
Development.  .    .  „„♦)„„ 

He  came  to  Indianapalis  in  connect  on 
with  the  nnnual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Marion  County  Young  Democrats. 

At  thai  time,  he  made  an  excellent 
address  on  the  sub.iect  of  "Major  Prob- 
lems of  Housing  in  Cities.''  and  I  inset 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  his 
remarks : 

It  is  good  to  be  here  in  Indianapolis  and 
look  out  from  this  j>odium  and  ^.^f  no  hlng 
but  friendly  faces.  With  Congressional  hear 
ings   about   to   begin   in   Washington^  I   ^vilI 
be  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  '"the  near 

future  testifying  before  ^^^f'""!,^""',"?'."^! 
This  mav   be  the  Uist  totally  friendly   audi- 
ence I  t.iik  to  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

But  that  reminds  that  one  can  never  be 
sure  At  a  Republican  reception  in  Washing- 
ton the  other  day.  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
other  nartv  looked  around  the  room  and  said 
w  a  newspaper  reporter:  -Some  of  these  peo- 
pie  are  known  Democrats. 

That's  pretty  harsh  language. 

It  falls  in  the  category  of  what  British 
historian  Denis  Brogan  said  in  commenting 
on  the  American  character;  Any  well- 
established  village  in  New  England  or  the 
northern  Middle  West  c°"''J/««,'^i.^  '°*" 
drunkard,  a  town  atheist,  und  a  few  Demo- 

'"'l^think  Mr  Brogan  may  have  underesti- 
mated me  Democrats  of  the  Middle  west 
Andv  Jacobs  is  living  proof  that  somebody 
gets"  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  xotes 
for  a  known  Democrat.  And  that  is  going  to 
happen  again  in  1963. 

We  are  meeting  today  in  a  period  of  %ast 
urban  growth  and  accelerating  social  change, 
^e  interaction  of  these  two  elements^sotne- 

tlmes  meshing  and  ^°^^'''^f  '\^^^^^^'!t^ 
Elven  us  a  period  during  which  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  progress,  but  also  more  than  our 
share   of   conflict   and   confusion. 

Consequently,  we  find  these  contrasting 
situations  which  President  Johnson  pointed 
out  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message : 

Ou^  economy  has  created  7i^  million  new 


iobs  m  tlie  past  lour  years,  is  adding  more 
ban  a  million  and  half  a  year^  and  recent 
surveys  showed  unemployment  to  be  ..t  the 
lowest  level  m  many  years.  ,„i„„m 

But-  there  are  still  some  half  a  milli'm 
h-ird-core  unemployed  m  the  major  cities 
of  ihis  Nation,  and  the  nmi-white  ""'"'j^P  '^V; 
ment  rate  Mnnetlmes  runs  three  ur  iour 
limes  higher  than  the  .iverage. 

■riie  number  of  mir  citizens  living  in  I»n- 
rrtv  lias  <lrr,ea..ed  s,.me  0>,  million  during 
this  administration  ,,,.„  w..i,,« 

But^'J9  million  Americans  Mill  live  beloW 
the  i.overtv  line,  and  there  are  still  nenriy 
C  million  "  .niljstand.trd  housing  units  oc- 
cnnled  in  Uiis  country. 

•^ife  I^resident  said:  -All  about  them,  most 
American  families  can  see  the  evidence  .f  .i 
err  w  ng  abundance   Hmher  paychecks:  lumv- 
mine  lactones:   new  cars  moving  down  new 
hv'hwMVs    More  and  more  lamlhes  -wn  the  r 
(,v.-n  Homes,  equipped  with  more  than  ,0  nul- 
,oi    elevlsion  .^els   A  new  college  is  lounded 
everv    week     Today    more    than    half   of    the 
lilph  school   graduates  go  on  ;°  ^"ff %,„,^ 
But— the  President  also  noted  that  crime 
is  increasing  un  cur  streets,  and  »<-*;^'^"";'"': 
construction   is  far  less  than  we  "^^d-^hat 
violence  has  shown  its  face  in  some  of  or 
cities     and    Ovit    many    river.^— and    the    ..ir 
in   manv   cities-remain  badly   polluted. 

And  the  President  noted  that  although  we 
have  lived  with  these  conditions  for  many 
vears,  and  once  accepted  them  as  inevitable, 
we   now   nnd   them   absolutely   Intolerable. 

This  is  the  pattern  among  nonwhites   alscr 
Thev    have    been    pwjr    and     discriminated 
■Leauist     lor     centunes-^the    bitter     con.se- 
;,u,  nces  of  three  centuries.-  as  the  President 
put   it-but   the   people   who  once   ^^^cep  ed 
this  situation  as  inevitable,  now  find  it  in- 
tolerable ,  .-,1.,, 
.so  we  have  our  fobs  cut  out  for  us  teKlay. 
But  then  lefs  look  at  the  future. 
We   must  provide  housing   and   education 
and  Jobs  for  100  million  new  urban  Ameri- 
cans bv  the  close  of  this  century 

We  must  revitalize  our  central  cities  ..nd 
rehabilitate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  so  they  may  both  share  in  and  con- 
tribute to  American  society. 

We  must  plan  and  implement  urban 
crowth,  both  m  existing  cities  and  in  new 
population  centers.  And  that  '"'^/"Jf  /''"". 
nine  and  installing  thousands  of  miles  ol 
transit  lines  and  highways,  and  of  .sewer  and 
water  lines,  and  allowing  decent  open  spaces 
for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

in  the  next  ten  years  alone  we  must  build 
and  rehabilitate  housing  at  about  2'2  m>  ; 
hons    unit^    a    year   if    we   are   to   meet   our 

"*-rhe  first  question  is.  can  we  do  all  these 
things''  Can  we  rebuild  and  revitalize  cities 
which  have  been  deteriorating  lor  decades? 
Can  we  erase  the  scars  of  three  centuries  of 
neglect  of  our  nonwhite  citizens?  Cari  we 
mount  the  effort  we  must  have  to  meet  the 
ineritable  growth  of  an  urban  Nat^°n 

My  answer  to  that  is  a  sinxple  one   "ies.  ^e 

'^^We  have  the  economic  muscle,  and  the 
nroductive  capacitv  to  meet  both  the  require- 
ment oVrenabilitation  and  growth.  We  have 
a  reservoir  of  good  will  among  our  citizens 
bllck  and  white,  that  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  handle  the  bigotry  of  the  extremists  if  u 
can  be  revitalized  by  successes  that  require 
significant  action.  We  have  enough  innov.i- 
tive  capacitv  and  initiative  among  oitr  people 
to  cope  with  both  change  and  growth. 

Thrreal  question  then  is  a  matter  of  ^.m^ 
Will   we   recognize   the   complexity   of   our 
urban  problems,  and  arrange  our  pnorities  to 
meet  them?  .  . 

Will  we  mobilize  our  economic  power  and 
industrial  might  to  meet  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  building  and  rehabi  itation? 

Will  we  draw  on  our  resources  of  tol".^nce 
and  decency  and  give  the  kind  of  rea  istlc 
help  needed  to  act  as  an  antidot*  to  violence 
in  our  streets? 
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And  there.  I  cannot  give  an  answer. 

The  answer  lies  within  this  rcxjm  and  with- 
in this  city.  It  lies  within  the  mayor's  office, 
and  In  the  governor's  suite.  It  lies  with  the 
businessman,  the  union  man,  the  city  coun- 
cilman, and  the  teacher.  All  of  us  must  be 
Involved.  All  of  us  are  Involved.  We  can  no 
more  escape  our  urban  destiny  than  we  can 
escape  drawing  the  next  breath. 

The  order  of  past  and  present  growth,  and 
the  dimensions  of  future  problems  are  Icnown 
to  all  of  you  In  this  room.  We  have  come 
from  an  essentially  rural  to  become  an  urban 
nation  within  the  lifetimes  of  most  of  us  in 
this  audience.  Indianapolis  and  the  State  of 
Indiana  are  no  exceptions.  The  city  has  grown 
and  the  suburbs  have  grown  even  fiister.  You 
have  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  and 
urban  ghettos  here,  as  do  most  of  our  larger 
and  many  of  our  smaller  cities. 

Tonight  I  have  selected  housing  as  a  meas- 
uring rod  by  which  we  can  gauge  many  of 
our  urban  problems.  This  Is  not  because  we 
can  Ignore  the  other  hardware  of  urban  de- 
velopment— transit  systems,  and  commercial 
and  Industrial  building,  public  facilities  and 
schools.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  need  for  more 
jobs  and  more  health  and  family  counsel- 
ling services  pr*^  the  rehabilitation  of  people. 

But  In  boualng  we  have  the  most  per- 
sonal of  physical  structures,  the  symbol  most 
of  us  equate  with  the  human  necessities  of 
shelter  and  pride  and  the  environment  we 
want  for  our  children. 

Of  course,  housing  does  not  star.d  alone. 
Time  after  time  we  have  heard  parents  from 
urban  ghettos  ask  for  those  things  that  all 
parents  want  for  their  families:  clean  streets 
and  good  playgrounds  and  schools  in  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  safe  and  in  which  they 
can  take  pride. 

Also  they  want  the  option  of  raising  their 
families  In  the  suburbs  if  they  feel  like  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  American  than  that. 
And  nothing  today  can  be  considered  more 
un-American  than  the  fact  that  this  option 
Is  still  denied  most  nonwhlte  families  in 
most  of  urban  America. 

The  Administration  and  the  Cor.srress  have 
taken  significant  iction  to  end  many  of  the 
Inequities  which  ?olated  our  nonwhlte  cit- 
izens In  the  past.  The  last  major  bastion 
of  bigotry  in  our  country  is  the  existence 
of  the  white  suburban  noose  around  many 
of  our  cities.  A  Federal  law  to  end  that  situa- 
tion Is  a  necessary  .ind  proper  next  step,  end 
the  President  has  given  his  complet3  support 
to  this  move,  which  he  describes  f.s  •  .i 
crucial  arena  for  human  rights." 

Whatever  the  outcome  cf  this  legislation. 
however.  I  do  not  believe  wc  shou'd  held 
back  any  of  our  programs  only  on  the  rtrange 
concept  that  making  bad  nelghlx)rhoods  in- 
to better  places  to  live  Is  going  to  inctitu- 
tionalize  existing  patterns  of  rpcial  segrega- 
tion. 

This  is  an  .irea  in  which  I  have  a  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  some  of  the  critics 
of  our  urban  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suspect  that  many 
critics  of  the  so-called  gilded-ghetto  con- 
cept have  In  fact  seized  upon  a  handy  and 
colorful  phrase  to  support  their  own  honest 
and  compassionate  sentiments  against  hous- 
ing segregation. 

My  point  and  the  point  of  the  Administra- 
tion's strong  commitment  to  improve  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  during  the 
next  decade,  is  that  we  must  get  all  of  our 
people  into  the  best  housing  we  can  In  the 
best  neighborhoods  we  Itnow  how  to  build 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  no  one  can  convince  me  that  within 
this  decade  we  are  going  to  improve  Harlem 
and  Hough  and-  Watts  and  all  our  other 
giiettos  to  the  extent  that  they  can  possibly 
be  characterized  as  "gilded." 

The  reaJ  solution,  and  the  one  I  believe 
most  people  of  good  will  support,  is  that 
the  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  all  the 
blighted  and  seriously  deficient  parts  of  the 
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city  should  go  ahead  at  the  same  time  that 
artificial  racial  barriers  come  down  In  the 
suburbs.  And  they  must  come  down. 

The  President's  messages  of  this  year — In 
the  State  of  the  Union,  In  the  budget.  In  the 
Housing  Message — all  signal  an  escalation  of 
effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  urban  life. 
Specifically  our  major  concern  Is  with  the 
volume  of  this  effort.  And  volume  is  the 
key  word. 

■This  is  why  the  President  in  his  Housing 
Message  called  upon  the  Nation  to  build  26 
million  units  of  housing  during  the  next 
10  years,  and  to  rehabilitate  another  2  million 
units,  the  most  dramatic  and  ambitious 
housing  program  ever  projected  for  this 
couniry. 

Six  million  units  of  this  housing  will  be 
Pcdor.iUy-assisted  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  300.000  to  be  started 
this  first  year.  Contrast  this  with  some  530,- 
000  starts  In  the  last  10  years,  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  Jump  in  volume. 

Much  of  this  housing  will  be  built  under 
the  existing  programs  of  the  public  housing 
and  rent  supplement  programs,  which  I  will 
discuss  later.  Some  will  be  produced  by  a 
new  Interest  subsidy  program  for  moderate- 
income  rental  liousing.  But  there  will  also 
be  Lin  innovative  new  liome  ownership  pro- 
gram in  which  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  can  purchase  liousing  at  a  coet  they 
can  afford  to  pay  and  with  the  interest  rate 
on  their  mortgages  EUbsiriized  down  to  1  per- 
cent if  necesoary. 

The  President  is  asking  for  more  than  hous- 
ing in  Ills  new  legislative  program,  however. 

He  has  called  ujxjn  the  Congress  to  modify 
the  traditional  urban  renewal  program  so 
that  a  project  can  be  planned  and  executed 
segment  by  segment,  rather  than  all  at  one 
lime.  This  will  permit  a  city'to  start  earlier, 
proceed  faster,  and  carry  out*a  project  more 
in  iceeping  with  the  needs  of  the  residents  in 
the  ru-a  to  be  renewed. 

He  lias  called  for  a  new  kind  of  cooperative 
program  for  insurance  protection  for  those 
core  city  areas  where  property  risks  have  been 
so  high  that  insurance  was  either  difficult  or 
impossible  to  find.  This  would  Involve  a  part- 
nership of  Federal  and  State  governments 
with  tlie  Kisurancc  industry,  and  It  would 
Include  protection  from  the  results  cf  civil 
disorder. 

He  lias  also  recommended  a  new  financing 
pro'jTiim  under  which  this  Nation  can  begin 
the  vit^iUy-necessary  process  of  developing 
new  conxrnunities  to  meet  our  expanding 
urban  growth.  This  would  Involve  a  Federal- 
ly-■uira'.ieed  "cash  flow"  debenture  which 
v.ould  protect  the  investor,  and  at  the  same 
time  free  the  developer  from  making  large 
debt  {-ayments  until  he  has  a  cash  flow  from 
the  sale  cf  developed  land. 

Finally,  the  Presidents  proposals  would 
create  a  new  partnership  between  private 
enterprise  and  government,  so  that  this  Na- 
tion can  turn  its  iradustrial  might  to  the 
hou.'inr;  dilemmas  of  poor  Americans.  By 
pooling  investments,  by  spreading  risks,  by 
tax  incentives,  and  by  developing  manage- 
ment skills.  v\e  believe  a  National  Housing 
Partnership  can  tap  new  resources  and  create 
new  potentials. 

This  is  a  volume  frogram.  It  is  an  Imagi- 
native progr;ni.  And  given  the  means  and  a 
strong  national  pur:x)se.  we  can.  as  the  Presi- 
dent asked  'change  the  face  cf  our  cities  and 
end  the  fear  of  those — rich  and  poor  alike — 
v.'iio  call  tiiem  home." 

The  legislative  and  administrative  machin- 
ery we  will  use  to  bring  about  this  volume 
of  new  housing  is  a  measure,  I  believe,  of  the 
wnuie  improvement  of  Federal  urbaa  e3orts 
during  the  life  of  this  Administration. 

On  the  legislative  side,  we  already  have 
two  major  new  programs: 

Rent  supplements,  a  program  which  for 
the  first  time  permits  private  corporations  to 
build  or  rehabilitate  housing  for  very  low- 
income   groups — those   who   are   eligible   for 
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low-rent  public  housing.  These  private 
groups  also  select  the  tenants  and  manage 
this  housing. 

The  model  cities  program,  which  will 
combine  a  number  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  State,  local  and  private  ef- 
forts, to  Improve  whole  major  slum  neighbor- 
hoods. Sixty-three  cities  are  now  planning 
their  model  cities  programs,  and  we  will  soon 
announce  planning  grants  for  an  additional 
70  or  so  cities. 

Along  with  activating  these  new  programs, 
we  have  vastly  improved  some  of  our  tradi- 
tional Federal  programs  through  a  change 
in  the  structure  and  administrative  functions 
of  HUD.  After  two  years  as  a  department,  we 
have  brought  forth  a  far  more  efficient  and 
people-oriented  agency  to  meet  the  need  of 
our  cities  and  of  our  needy  citizens. 

In  public  housing,  for  example,  we  are  now 
encouraging  low-rise  and  scattered-site  units 
plaoed  in  heterogenous  neighborhoods.  This 
will  help  to  break  the  pati^ern  of  the  segje- 
gated.  monolithic  projects  of  the  p.i-st.  We 
are  also  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  good 
existing  housing  for  low-income  families, 
and  calling  for  better  community  and  social 
services.  We  are  giving  more  responsibility  to 
the  private  builder  In  our  turnkey  programs. 
This  Is  a  system  whereby  a  private  con- 
tractor designs  and  builds  a  project  on  a  site 
of  his  selection,  and  turns  the  keys  of  the 
finlsbed  structure  over  to  the  local  housing 
authority  on  completion. 

Under  turnkey,  we  are  experimenting  in 
private  mangement  of  public  housing,  and 
In  allowing  tenants  to  att.^in  eventual  owner- 
ship through  their  own  efforts. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  been  dras- 
tically reorganized  so  that  It  will  be  far  more 
r?sponsive  to  the  needs  of  low-lnc/>me  and 
essentially  residental  neighborhoods.  We  are 
emphasizing  the  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing,  rather  than  clearance  pro- 
grams. V/e  are  encouraging  new  enterprises 
that  produce  jobs  in  urban  renewal  project 
areas. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
made  a  dramatic  change  in  emphasis  from 
almost  purely  suburban  to  central  city  and 
slum  building.  FHA  Is  now  approving  1,000 
mortgage  insurance  applications  a  week  from 
buyers  in  city  neighborhoods  where  risks  had 
formerly  t>een  considered  prohibitive.  This 
Is  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  figures  for 
Just  one  year  ago.  In  addition,  FHA  Is  actively 
seeking  ctistomers  from  low-income  families 
through  counseling  services.  These  services 
direct  families  to  decent  housing,  and,  in 
fact,  have  become  involved  In  many  kinds 
of  peripheral  activities  which  are  very  helpful 
to  low-lnoome  families.  A  number  of  new 
cities  will  be  getting  these  counseling  service 
offi;es  in  the  near  future. 

This  Is  only  a  sampling  of  the  changes 
tiking  place  in  HUD.  We  are.  for  example, 
more  and  more  Involved  In  experiments  to 
improve  the  t-echniques  of  btillding  low-in- 
come housing.  We  are  organizing  what  will  be 
a  truly  significant  urban  Institute,  something 
we  need  desperately  In  this  country.  In  cur 
urban  development  programs.  v,'e  are  help- 
ing our  expanding  urban  regions  anticipate 
and   guide   the  challenges  cf   growth. 

I  would  remind  you  that  I  have  empha- 
sized only  the  Federal  programs  so  far.  As 
'  always,  however,  it  must  be  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  that  does  the  vast  percentage 
of  building  and  rebuilding  in  this  Nation's 
cities  and  urban  area£. 

Here,  too,  the  progress  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  The  private  in- 
surance companies  of  this  country  have 
pledged  $1  billion  to  support  the  housing 
and  other  needs  of  our  slums,  and  a  good 
deal  of  that  money  Is  now  at  work.  There  is 
an  Urban  CJoalition  of  nation  leaders  who 
are  turning  their  considerable  talents  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  urban  poor.  And 
local  urban  coalitions  are  springing  up  in 
many  of  our  major  cities.  And  there  Is  the 
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Administration's  proposal  for  a  National 
Housing  Partnership. 

This,  then.  Is  the  tone  of  the  Administra- 
tion's urban  housing  strategy.  Through  the 
addition  of  major  new  programs,  and  through 
an  ever-changing,  ever  more  sophisticated 
use  of  existing  legislation,  we  have  developed 
an  urban  program  of  genuine  value.  If  we  will 
use  these  tools  properly  we  can  make  good 
on  the  President's  pledge  to  urban  America: 

■Until  each  city  is  a  community  where 
every  member  feels  he  belongs,  until  it  is  a 
place  where  each  citizen  feels  safe  on  his 
street,  until  It  is  a  place  where  self-respect 
and  dignity  are  the  lot  of  each  man — we 
will  not  rest." 

I  needn't  remind  this  audience  that  these 
things  have  come  about  during  a  Democratic 
administration,  and  with  the  dedicated  sup- 
port of  siich  urban-oriented  Congressmen  as 
Andy  Jacobs. 

We  have  had  bi-partisan  support,  of  course, 
from  a  small  and  courageous  band  of  urban 
Republicans.  But  still  we  had  82  percent  of 
Senate  Republicans  and  97  percent  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  House  against  us  on  rent 
supplements,  and  last  year  80  percent  of  Re- 
publican Congressmen  voted  to  slash  model 
cities  funds. 

It  Is  men  such  as  Andy  Jacobs  who  have 
led  the  way  in  supporting  the  key  programs 
so  necessary  to  the  future  of  our  urban  areas. 
And  we  %'i\\  need  such  men  more  and  more 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  urban 
destiny. 


U.S.S.  "Pueblo"  Forgotten? 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  shame  and  disgust  at  the 
inaction  surrounding  the  Pueblo  affair.  It 
has  now  been  almost  2  months  since  our 
men  were  seized,  and  virtually  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  to  effect  their  re- 
lease. North  Korea  committed  an  overt 
act  of  war  against  the  United  States.  And 
we  rather  weakly  try  to  negotiate,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  deadline  for  the  free- 
dom of  our  men. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  told  that  if  we  do 
not  stand  up  and  honor  our  commit- 
ments, our  word  will  be  meaningless 
throughout  the  world — and  I  agree.  But 
what  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew?  What  of 
our  commitments  to  our  own  seamen? 
What  of  the  honor  of  our  own  flag  on  the 
high  seas?  What  value  will  be  our  com- 
mitments to  defend  others  if  we  seem  un- 
willing or  unable  to  defend  our  own? 

I  include  a  TV  editorial  further  dis- 
cussing this  matter,   broadcast  by  Bill 
Gordon  of  WPTV,  Palm  Beach,  to  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record  : 
The  BtLL  Gordon  Report,  March  13,  1968 

Seven  weeks  ago  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  over  North  Korea's  seizure  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  .  .  .  the  death  of  one  of  Its  83  crew- 
members  and  the  Imprisonment  of  the  rest. 
With  great  fanfare  and  urgency  certain  re- 
serve forces  were  called  to  duty.  From  the 
highest  .official  quarters  the  action  of  the 
North  Koreans  was  described  as  "hostile" 
.  .  .  "high-handed"  ...  a  "violation  of  In- 
ternational Law".  .  .  even  as  an  "act  of  war". 

These  righteous  and  deserved  cries  .  .  . 
however  .  .  .  soon  were  stifled  by  so-called 
"voices  of  reason"  with,  their  usual  and  pre- 
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dlctable  handwringing  pleas  that  cowardice 
disguised  as  reason  prevail. 

Well  .  .  .  they  obviously  won  out  For 
when  was  the  last  time  you  heard  anything 
about  the  USS  Pueblo  .  .  .  and  its  crew? 
And  .  .  .  even  more  imjwrtant  .  .  when 
was  the  last  time  they  heard  from  the  na- 
tion thev  swore  to  protect  .  .  .  but  which 
seemingly  is  not  willing  to  do  more  than  talk 
at  Panmunjom  in  their  behalf. 

These  men  have  now  spent  51  days  in 
captivity  .  .  .  presumably  unknowing  if 
their  government  is  even  aware  of  their  f.itc 
...  or  concerned  Exactly  what  they  are  ex- 
periencing we  cannot  know  for  sure  .  .  .  but 
from  our  knowledge  of  North  Korean  inter- 
rocation  and  coercion  practices  of  the  past 
.  .  ,  we  can  certainly  guess  at  what  tactics 
were  employed  to  produce  the  apologies  and 
confessions  that  have  been  disjilayed  around 
the  world  as  alleged  •■proof"  of  American 
aggression. 

It's  hardly  conforting  U)  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  one  Washington  source  of  several 
weeks  ago  that  .  .  .  when  the  North  Koreans 
have  used  these  men  to  their  satisfaction 
.  .  .  they'll  be  freed. 

We  still  insist  that  the  oath  the  Pueblo 
crewmen  took  to  protect  this  country  means 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same  protec- 
tion from  this  country. 

But  apparently  that's  an  old  f.ushioned 
concept.  For  now  we  live  in  aii  enlightened 
era  where  draft^:ard  burners  receive  more 
legal  protection  and  consideration  tiian  men 
who  accept  their  obligations. 

But  those  obligations  should  not  include 
an  understanding  men  will  be  abandoned  and 
forgotten  because  their  leaders  lack  the 
courage  demanded  of  tliem. 
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Resolution  by  lllinoii  State  Senate 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  4,  1968,  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  introduced 
by  State  Senator  Arthur  R.  Gottschalk, 
of  the  Illinois  Eighth  District,  clearly  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  senate  on  the 
Blakey  report.  This  action  by  the  State 
senate  relates  directly  to  the  impact  that 
the  reF>ort  would  have  in  criminal  inves- 
tigation activities  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter 
and  the  deliberate  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  suppress  the  report.  I  feel 
that  this  resolution  deserves  the  exposure 
that  the  Congressional  Record  provides. 

The  resolution  follows: 
State   of  Illinois,   Senate   Resoli'tion   202 
(Offered    by   Senator   Gottschalk ( 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  established  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
to  study  the  causes  of  crime  In  the  nation 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  ways  to 
combat  crime  and  this  19-member  Commis- 
sion, supported  by  a  staff  of  63  and  with  the 
services  of  175  consultants,  did  prepare  and 
deliver  Its  report  to  the  President  in  early 
1967;   and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  recommended 
to  the  President  as  one  of  more  than  200 
specific  recommendations  that  "enforcement 
officials  should  provide  regular  briefings  to 
leaders  at  all  levels  of  government  concern- 
ing organized   crime  conditions  within   the 


jurisdiction"  and  concluded  its  report  by 
.stating:  "(America*  must  recognize  that 
the  government  of  a  free  society  is  obliged  to 
act  not  only  effectively  but  fairly  It  i. Amer- 
ica i  must  seek  knowledge  and  admit  mis- 
takes";  and 

Whereas,  the  Commis.sion  employed  one 
Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey.  a  member  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  lactiUy  and  a  na- 
tional authority  on  organized  crime  activ- 
ities, who.  in  the  course  of  his  work  .is  a 
consultant  to  the  Commission,  prepared  a 
63-page  document  or  supplement,  referred 
to  in  the  press  as  the  "Blakey  Report",  which 
purportedly  trc.Us  in  detail  various  unwhole- 
some links  between  Mafia  gangsters  and 
Cook  County  political  ligures.  nidges  and 
law  enforcement  personnel,  and  additionally, 
is  reported  to  cite  corrupt  influences  in  tlie 
Illinois  General   Assembly; 

Whereas,  numerous  press  dispatches  have 
said  the  "Blakey  Report"  has  been  deliber- 
ately suppressed  because  of  possible  embar- 
rassment to  those  officeholders.  Judges, 
political  figures  and  legislators,  .so  that  hon- 
est officeholders  and  the  public  In  general 
remain  uninformed  about  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  corruption  or  the  Identity  of  those  so 
charged,  creating  a  haunting  cloud  of  sus- 
picion which  besmirches  the  entire  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
particularly  Cook  County;   and 

Whereas,  since  the  President's  Commission 
has  now  been  disbanded  with  submission  of 
lis  report  to  the  President  of  the  Uiiit"d 
States  the  onlv  remedy  for  restoration  of  tlie 
good  name  of  government  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  in  Cook  County  and  for  the  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  any  criminal  acts  detailed  in  the 
"Blakey  Report"  is  the  immediate  release  of 
tliat  material  either  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  through  the  Attorney  General  oi  the 
Linited  States:  therefore.  l>e  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  .State  of  Illi- 
nois, that: 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  rele.a.se  the  "Blakey  Report"  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Senate,  to  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigation  Commission,  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois  or  to  some 
other  body  with  subpoena  power,  lor  appro- 
priate action: 

2  If  the  President  should  continvie  to  sup- 
press the  "Blakey  Report",  he  be  urged  to 
state  explicitly  whether  he  is  following  the 
policy  recommended  by  liis  Commission 
which  states.  "Reports  should  be  withheld 
from  jurisdictions  where  corruption  is  ap- 
parent and  knowledge  by  a  corrupt  official 
of  the  information  in  the  report  could  com- 
promise enforcement  efforts '.  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  he  continues  to  suppress  the 
"Blakey  Rep<jrt"  because  of  possible  embar- 
rassment to  present  officeholders:   and 

3  A  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  tx^  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  At- 
tornev  General  of  the  United  States,  tiie 
minoritv  leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Speaker  and  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  all  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  Illinois,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Illinois,  the  Executive  DirecUir  of  the 
ininois  Crime  Investigation  Commi-ssion.  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  County, 
the  President  and  President  pro-t*m  of  t!ie 
Illinois  Sen.ite,  the  Speaker  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  March  4.  1968. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 
Prendent  of  the  Sevate. 
Edward  E.  Fernandes. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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"GaadakaMi  Padre"  Offering  Prayers  for 
Marines  of  Kkesaoh 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5  I  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  release  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Defense  Posture  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  contained  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  subcommittee  concerning 
the  U.S.  military  posture  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  subcommittee  found,  among 
other  things,  that — 

Contrary  to  the  views  so  often  voiced  by 
benighted  disciples  of  defeat  and  appease- 
ment, the  battle  In  Vietnam  Is  not  between 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  a  small, 
underdeveloped  country.  Rather,  it  Is  a 
struggle  with  the  United  States  on  one  side 
and  Conimunlst  China  aad  Russia  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  recognized  and  clearly 
understood  that  while  the  enemy  we  are 
fighting  is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  tlie 
Viet  Cong,  they  are  merely  the  conduit  for 
the  aggression  of  China  and  Russia. 

The  Communist  conduit  in  this  case  if. 
of  course.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  trained  in  Mos- 
cow in  the  1920's  and  the  one  primarily 
responsible  for  implementing  Com- 
munist terror  policies  in  this  area. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  those  who 
oppose  U.S.  participation  in  the  defense 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  have  chosen  to 
ignore  or  explain  away  50  years  of  Com- 
munist brutality  and  seek  to  place  the 
burden  of  responsibility  on  the  United 
States.  Especially  distressing  is  the  fact 
that  some  protestors  against  the  Vietnam 
war  are  clergymen  who  have  twisted  all 
moral  concepts  In  condemning  this  Na- 
tion for  its  efforts.  It  is  inexcusable  that 
protests  on  moral  grounds  were  curiously 
absent  on  the  present  scale  by  some  of 
the  present  protestors  who  were  around 
during  the  Hungarian  slaughter  in  1956 
or  the  butchery  in  China  after  the  Red 
takeover  in  1949.  Even  worse,  some  of 
the  Vietnam  protestors  would  admit  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  thereby 
ignoring  the  imbelievable  devastation 
visited  upon  the  Chinese  people  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  In  charity,  one 
should  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  these 
people,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ques- 
tion their  objectivity  and  responsibility. 

One  illustration  of  the  proper  perspec- 
tive on  Vietnam  was  provided  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  14  in 
an  article  entitled,  "  'Guadalcanal  Padre' 
Offering  Prayers  for  Marines  of  Khe 
Sanh."  Written  by  Carlo  M.  Sardelia  of 
the  Inquirer  staff,  the  account  outlines 
the  views  of  the  famous  Navy  chaplain 
of  World  War  n.  Rev.  Frederic  P. 
Gehring.  As  a  missionary  in  China 
Father  Grehring  learned  firsthand  about 
communism  in  Asia.  He  stated  that — 

There  were  60,000  Communists  In  China 
then,  and  now  there  are  600  million.  Com- 
munism, there  and  everywhere  began  to 
creep  toward  complete  encirclement  of  the 
free  world. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  subcommittee 
mentioned  above.  Father  Grehring  places 
the  Vietnam  conflict  in  Its  proper  con- 
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text  and  refuses  to  ignore  the  the  50- 
year  record  of  unparalleled  aggression 
inflicted  by  the  Communist  movement 
and  its  adherents  of  various  nationalities. 
Not  forgotten  by  him  is  the  righteous  use 
of  force  employed  by  the  free  world  to 
obliterate  the  tyranny  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

I  believe  that  the  padre  of  Guadal- 
canal represents  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  clergymen  who, 
with  their  congregations  loOk  to  Heaven 
for  divine  as.sistance  while  anchoring 
their  feet  solidly  and  realistically  on  the 
ground. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  article  by 
Carlo  M.  Sardelia  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  March  14,  1968,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

■'Gr.\DALCANAL    P.^DRE"    OFFERING    PRAYERS   FOR 

Marines  of  Khe  Sanh 
(By  Carlo  M.  Sardelia) 

The  Rev.  Frederic  P.  Gehring,  the  famous 
"Padre  of  Guadalcanal,"  who  endured  one  of 
the  most  bitter  sieges  of  the  Second  World 
War  26  years  ago,  will  complete  a  novena 
of  grace  here  on  Tliursday  for  the  surrounded 
and  outnumbered  U.S.  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh. 

In  the  Second  World  War  Navy  Chaplain 
Gehring  landed  ou  Guadalcanal  with  the 
famed  First  Marine  Division.  They  faced  a 
numerically  .superior  Japanese  enemy,  and 
Lt.  Gehring  and  his  contemporaries  prayed 
as  they  had  never  prayed  before. 

"We  went  on  the  oifensive  against  the 
Japanese  laen — in  August.  1942 — after  being 
on  the  defensive  .since  Pearl  Harbor,"  he  re- 
called at,  the  rectory  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul 
Church.  109  E.  Price  St.  in  Germantown, 
wliere  lie  began  liis  priestly  career  In  1930 
and  where  he  is  now  pastor. 

VICTORY   PREDICTED 

"The  Marines  on  Khe  Sanh.  all  our  forces 
and  our  people,  will  go  on  the  offensive 
agiiin,"  he  predicted.  "It's  the  Marines'  way." 

Father  Gehring  believes  that  the  U.S. 
cause  in  V'.etnam  is  tlie  Nation's  only  hope 
against  eventual  complete  encirclement  of 
Communism. 

The  priest,  who  shared  combat  experience 
en  Guadalcanal  with  former  boxing  champ 
Barney  Ross,  about  whom  he  wrote  a  book, 
said  the  power  of  prayer  must  be  combined 
with  the  determination  of  the  people  of 
America  to  see  the  Vietnam  crisis  through. 

NOVENAS  DAILY 

His  congregation  has  been  Joining  him  at 
daily  Mass  in  a  novena  of  grace  to  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Xavier.  the  Basque  Jesuit  missionary 
to  the  Orient  in  the  1500s. 

"We  pray  for  our  boys,  and  we  pray  that 
the  whole  world  will  come  to  Its  kaeas  and 
pray."  Father  Gehring  said.  "I  believe  It 
was  significant  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that 
Americans   'have    to   do   a   lot  of   praying." " 

Father  Gehring  was  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander when  he  retired  from  active  duty 
as  a  Navy  chaplain.  He  has  since  been  named 
national  chaplain  of  the  First  Marine  Di- 
vision Association  and  the  CathoUc  War 
Veterans. 

CITES   EXPERIENCE 

Father  Cehrlng's  opinions  about  Vietnam 
are  not  those  of  a  "hawk"  with  a  military 
background,  he  said,  but  are  based  on  his 
experience  with  Communism  in  Asia,  dating 
back  to  1933  when  he  became  a  Vlncentlan 
misslonarj-  In  China. 

"There  were  GO.OOO  Communists  in  China 
then,  and  now  there  are  600  mlUlqn,"  he 
said.  "Communism,  there  and  everywhere 
began  to  creep  toward  complete  encircle- 
ment of  the  free  world." 

The  United  States,  he  said,  has  committed 
Itself  against  Communist  expansion  in  Viet- 
nam, and  must  honor  that  commitment. 
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"If  we  have  to  send  another  100,000  troops 
to  Vietnam  to  do  the  Job,  then  we  should 
send  them,"  he  declared.  "I  believe  the  sin- 
cerity of  Dean  Rusk  In  his  testimony  this 
week  should  rally  America  in  tbese  trying 
days." 

There  was  sadness  in  the  voice  of  the  65- 
year-old  priest  as  he  noted  that  young  men 
in  his  own  parish  have  been  kUled  In  Viet- 
nam. "The  tragedy  of  war  comes  home  to 
the  people,  and  it  is  sad." 

It  is  noteworthy,  he  said,  that  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  volunteer  to  go  back.  "They 
have  learned  what  the  stalces  are.  Just  as 
we  learned  it  before  them,"  he  said. 


Clear  the  Air 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  original  sponsor  of  H.R.  4287,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  20-percent  tax  credit  to  In- 
dustries which  install  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  I  am  happy  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
Steel. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  need 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  is 
great,  but  society  should  assess  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  and  plan  accordingly. 

It  is  because  of  these  problems— the 
urgent  need  and  the  great  cost — that  I 
feel  that  my  approach  and  the  approach 
of  the  more  than  50  other  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  who  cosponsored  this 
bill  or  introduced  similar  legislation,  of 
granting  tax  credits,  is  the  most  efficient. 
Efficiency  means  here  not  only  eliminat- 
ing the  need  to  wait  for  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds  for  grants,  but  also 
eliminating  the  cost  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy in  administering  a  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Clear  the  Air 
(By  Walter  J.  Campbell,  editor) 

We  have  Just  returned  from  the  boat  show. 
Our  eyes  were  caught  fleetlngly  by  a  gleam- 
ing 32-foot  cruiser.  It  was  a  beauty.  We 
felt  a  momentary  longing  for  it,  a  longing 
that  evaporated  when  we  considered  the  cost. 

It  would  have  overtaxed  our  total  resources. 

After  all,  we  already  are  supporting  a  home, 
two  cars,  a  golf  club,  and  a  daughter  in 
college — not  to  mention  some  quite  expen- 
sive federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 

We  don't  feel  underprivileged  because  we 
can't  have  everything.  And  we  are  glad  we 
weighed  the  cost.  We  wish  everyone  would. 

We  particularly  wish  people  dealing  with 
public  problems  would  ascertain  the  cost  be- 
fore launching  huge  programs. 

A  case  In  point:  a  newspaperman  acquaint- 
ance has  been  assigned  the  task  of  doing  a 
series  on  air  and  water  pollution  for  his 
paper.  He  came  to  see  us.  He  had  a  crusading 
ardor.  He  was  vehement:  "The  steel  Industry 
has  to  do  something  about  air  and  water 
pollution — even  II  It  costs  a  million  dollars." 

His  figures  made  us  temporarily  speech- 
less. 

Now,  we  bow  to  no  man  In  our  conviction 
that  cleaner  air  and  water  has  to  be  assigned 
a  high  priority  as  a  national  goal.  We  firmly 
Ijelleve  this  country  must  make  vast  ex- 
penditures to  Improve  jur  environment  and 
to  resolve  what  has  become  one  of  our  great 
public  problems.  But  we  ought  to  know  the 
costs. 
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When  we  recovered  from  our  surprise  at 
our  friend's  lack  of  cost  knowledge,  we  pulled 
out  some  figures  we  thought  he  ought  to 
have:  the  steel  industry  today  Is  spending 
more  than  $60  million  a  year  to  control  pol- 
lution. Since  1951,  the  industry  has  Invested 
or  earmarked  t652  million  for  pollution  con- 
Uol.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Yes,  it's  time  to  clear  the  air — not  only  of 
contaminants  but  also  of  hazy  thinking 
and  talking  about  costs.  It's  time  to  clear  the 
air  and  get  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of 
what  we  as  a  nation  can  spend  without  over- 
taxing our  total  resources. 


WEOK  Editorial 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  grassroots 
public  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant indicators  a  Congressman  has  to 
help  him  determine  tlie  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
he  can  gauge  this  public  opinion — 
through  correspondence,  questionnaires, 
conversations  with  constituents. 

One  of  the  Hudson  Valley's  fine  radio 
stations,  WEOK  has  done  me  and  all  of 
its  listeners  a  great  public  service.  It 
has  invited  its  listeners  to  indicate  their 
feelings  about  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  responding  to  a  poll  which 
It  has  undertaken.  The  station  then  in- 
tends to  send  along  the  results  of  the 
poll  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  other  stations  through- 
out the  country  would  follow  WEOK's 
example,  every  public  servant  would  have 
available  this  additional  excellent  source 
of  information.  Indeed.  I  think  every 
Congressman  should  encourage  stations 
in  his  district  to  do  this. 

I  insert  WEOK's  special  message  to  its 
listeners  encouraging  their  participation 
in  the  poll  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  an  example  of  fine  public  service  by 
a  fine,  responsible  radio  station : 

WEOK  is  neither  hawk  nor  dove  ....  but 
we  do  believe  that  a  healthy  democracy  re- 
quires the  expression  of  the  public's  point  of 
view.  There  Is  a  war  going  on  in  a  place 
most  us  didn't  know  existed  until  our  mili- 
tary forces  arrived  there.  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  Viet  Nam's  people,  culture,  or  poli- 
tics. Many  of  us  aren't  even  sure  why  we're 
fighting  tliere. 

WEOK  feels  that  we  are  at  a  decision  point 
In  our  prosecution  of  the  war.  Realistically, 
there  are  three  options  for  us  In  Viet  Nam. 
....  each  of  which  has  responsible,  articu- 
late advocates  both  in  public  office  and  In 
private  life.  However,  despite  the  protests, 
the  demonstrators,  the  bumper  stickers  and 
the  sign  carriers,  we  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  not 
made  their  feelings  known. 

WEOK  would  like  to  start  a  mobilization 
of  public  opinion to  let  our  Govern- 
ment know  how  we  feel  about  our  three 
options : 

1)  We  can  continue  to  pursue  our  present 
policy  in  Viet  Nam. 

2)  We  can  escalate  or  step  up  our  war 
effort  and  take  whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

3)  We  can  decide  that  we're  In  the  war 
by  mistake,   that  we  dont  belong   In  Viet 
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Nam,  and  that  we  should  make  whatever 
moves  are  necessary  to  pull  out  of  Viet  Nam. 
At  this  point,  WEOK  takes  no  stand  on  the 
merits  of  these  positions.  What  we  want  to 
know  Is  how  you  feel.  Will  you  send  us  a  poet 
card  outlining  your  position?  You  can  simply 
write  "Continue",  "Escalate",  or  "Pull  Out" 
on  the  card  and  send  It  to  Opinion  Poll, 
WEOK,  Poughkeepsle.  If  you'd  like  to  say 
more,  please  do.  We'll  send  the  results  of  this 
poll  on  to  Washington.  .  .  .  your  letters  and 
postcards  will  speak  for  themselves.  But  this 
Ijoll  Is  only  meaningful  If  YOU  participate. 
We  know  we'll  hear  from  those  who  are  al- 
ready agitating  for  one  type  of  action  or 
another.  The  person  we  want  to  hear  from  is 
the  person  who  doesn't  sign  petitions.  .  .  . 
who  doesn't  march  In  parades.  .  .  .  who 
doesn't  Join  organizations.  So  think  about 
Viet  Nam.  .  .  .  and  let  us  know  who  you 
feel  by  writing.  "Continue",  "Escalate",  or 
"Pull  Out"  on  a  post  card  and  sending  it  to 
Opinion  Poll,  WEOK.  Poughkeepsle.  Let's  help 
our  government  make  Its  decisions  based  on 
what  we  want. 


Gen.  David  M.  Shonp 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  2  years  ago,  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup,  former  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  added  his  name  to 
the  list  of  distinguished  American  citi- 
zens critical  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam. 
General  Shoup  carmot  be  dismissed  as  a 
misguided  idealist,  or  a  military  novice. 
For  40  years,  he  has  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  A  combat  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  a  winner  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  his  views 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  deserve  special 
attention. 

In  December  1967,  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  New  York,  Representative 
William  Fitts  Ryan,  interviewed  Gen- 
eral Shoup  about  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  transcript 
of  this  interview  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Recorded  Interview  Between  Congressman 

William    F.    Ryan    and    Gen.    David    M. 

Shoup,     Retired,     Former     Commandant. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Congressman  Ryan.  This  is  Congressman 
William  F.  Ryan  reporting  from  Washing- 
ton. Our  guest  today  Is  General  David  M. 
Shoup,  retired,  a  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  former  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  from  1960  to 
1963. 

The  discussion  today  will  focus  on  the 
question  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it 
terribly  important  that  the  American  peo- 
ple hear  from  experienced  military  officers 
and  understand  that  there  is  not  among 
them  a  unanimity  of  view  on  the  war  which 
Is  currently  taking  progress  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

General  Shoup,  our  guest,  was  first  com- 
missioned In  1926;  he  served  in  China  in 
various  assignments  during  the  1930's,  and 
during  the  Second  World  War  In  the  South 
Pacific  where  he  was  decorated  for  his  valor 
m  leading  the  Marines  on  Tarawa.  He  was 
In  command  of  all  the  forces  ashore  in  that 
fighting  through  most  of  the  time.  Formerly 
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director  of  the  Basic  School  at  Quantlco  for 
Marines,  during  the  Korean  War  he  was  In- 
spector General  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  five  years  served  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  in  1959  President  Eisenhower 
nominated  him  as  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  a  post  In  which 
he  ser\ed  with  distinction  until  1963  when 
he  retired. 

I  am  especially  happy.  General,  that  ycu 
can  be  with  us  liere  today,  not  only  because 
of  yoiir  distinguished  service  as  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marines  and 
vour  distinguished  combat  service  during 
World  War  II  In  the  Pacific,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  very  lucid  Inslphls  you  have 
offered  about  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  1966  in  May  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  speech 
which  you  pave,  you  made  headlines. 

Let  me  quote  from  General  Shoups  speech 
at  that  time  He  said.  "I  believe  that  if  we 
had  and  would  keep  our  dirty,  blotxly,  dollar 
crooked  fingers  out  of  the  business  of  these 
nations  so  full  of  depressed  and  exploited 
people,  they  will  arrive  at  ..  solution  of  their 
own,  which  they  will  design  and  want,  that 
they  will  fight  and  work  for.  And  if.  un- 
fortunately, ihelr  revolution  must  be  of  the 
violent  type,  because  the  'haves'  refuse  to 
share  with  the  'have  nots'  by  any  peaceful 
method,  at  least  what  they  ^'ct  will  he  their 
own.  and  not  the  American  style  which  they 
don't  want  crammed  down  their  throat  by 
Americans." 

General  Shoup.  that  was  nearly  :.  year  and 
a  half  aco.  when  we  liad  not  lost  :.8  m.iny 
lives  as  we  iiave  today  in  Vietnam  H.ts  your 
view  changed  any  in  the  Interim  perirKj? 

Gener.il  .Shoup.  Mr.  Conprcssni.'n.  nr.st  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here.  I  feel  quite  honored  to  appear  with 
you  on  this  program  and  as  far  as  my  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  that  remark  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  mere  people  tod.iy  believe  in  what 
I  said  than  they  did  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
A  great  deal  of  this  has  come  from  the  Infor- 
mation that  pet's  back  to  us,  parti'-tilarly 
from  South  Vietnam;  that  the  people  I'-icre 
are  not  too  happy  about  us  encroaclilne  upon 
their  daily  life,  killing  their  women  .-nd  chil- 
dren, devastating  their  country,  and  di.'^rupt- 
Ing  what  for  centuries  has  been  their  way  of 
doing  things.  I  think  that  my  f.tat.ement 
in  May  of  1966  is  as  true  a  statement  as 
could  ever  be  put  on  a  piece  of  paper.  1  have 
not  changed  my  mind  whatsoever,  and  I  can't 
help  but  think  about  how  close  we  came  In 
the  early  teen's.  I  puess,  or  20'b  of  doine  this 
same  thing  to  Mexico.  But  finally  we  let 
Mexico  work  out  her  destiny;  and  now  she's 
a  model  really,  still  having  trouble,  but  Is 
a  model  in  tlie  business  of  becoming  a  na- 
tion. 

Congressman  Ryan.  How  did  we  pet  so 
deeply  involved  in  Vietnam?  Did  we  Just  slide 
from  one  thing  Into  another?  Was  this  sort 
of  inadvertent,  or  does  it  fit  into  the  context 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  two  power  struggle 
which  has  existed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  between  the  United  Suites  and  the 
So\'let  Union? 

General  Shoup.  Well.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  Just  a  little  bit  and  rt-ite.  so  that  there 
win  be  no  mistake  at  all.  and  make  it  crystal 
clear,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  I  am  not  against  the 
Armed  Forces.  I'm  not  against  what  they're 
doing,  if  it's  what  they  have  to  do  to  win. 
because  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
United  States  Government:  and  I  will  have 
to  say  that  In  my  opinion  we  have  the  best — 
the  best  integrated,  best  trained.  Armed 
Forces  team  that  we've  had  In  the  history  of 
this  nation. 

But  I  think  that  as  far  as  our  national 
Interests  are  concerned,  which  we  are  told 
are  at  stake.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  I  disagree. 
I  do  not  believe  that  what  we  are  told  are 
the  reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam  are  valid 
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and  proveable  reasons.  For  example,  I  believe 
we  are  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  Is  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  Well,  It's  an  in- 
teresting thought,  when  you  think  that  most 
of  the  people  we're  fighting  out  there  are 
South  Vietnamese,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regulars  out  of  the  North,  and  even  some 
of  those  are  South  Vietnamese. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Would  you  describe 
this  basically  as  a  civil  war? 

General  Shoup.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
doubt  about  It.  it's  a  bunch  of  people  in 
South  Vietnam  that  don't  like  those  crooks 
In  Saigon  that  they've  dealt  with  for  the  last 
century  or  two.  or  In  the  history  of  their 
people,  they  don't  want  this;  it's  Just  exactly 
like  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  it  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  the  people  are  Ured  of  these  govern- 
ments sitting  back  there  and  taking  their 
blood  down  to  where  they  just  barely  can 
live  and  struggle  back  to  the  rice  fields.  And 
the  people  that  are  fighting  this  are  the 
very  ones  that  we're  fighting.  *hen  we  sup- 
port Saigon,  and  they  are  South  Vietnamese. 

Now  the  other  item  of  "national  Interest " 
which  I  call  a  real,  great  bogy— and  that 
Is  this  business  of  having  to  stop  Commu- 
nism way  out  there.  I  think  the  airplanes 
from  Kentucky  flew  9,000  miles.  9.507  miles. 
so  its  BboufS.OOO  miles  over  the  water.  As 
I  said  before.  I  don't  think  we  have  a  record 
of  but  two  people  walking  on  water  and  one 
of  them  failed. 

They  don't  have  enough  ships  in  the  next 
X  years,  or  enough  airplanes  to  get  over 
here.  I  don't  know  what  they're  going  to 
get  here  with.  Well,  somebody  has  finally 
conjured  up  that  maybe  the  Chinese  will 
get  here. 

And  then  we  have  the  Domino  Theory — 
well.  I  would  say  that  we  have  pushed  the 
biggest  domino  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Communist  side,  and  that's  China  itself.  So 
we  shouldn't  make  too  much  about  the 
Domino  business. 

Congressman  Ryan.  I  take  it  you  don't 
buy  the  argument  that  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 

General  Shoup.  I  do  not.  I  have  never 
seen  a  timetable  of  what  would  be  the  detri- 
ment to  our  national  interest  if  we  had  not 
done  anything  but  send  a  bunch  of  advisors 
In  there;  of  what  would  be  the  detriment 
to  our  country  5,  10,  15.  20.  '25  years  from 
now.  I've  never  seen  anything.  I've  never 
heard  anybody  try  to  explain  it.  And  if  they 
didn't  study  it  that  way.  then  they've  ijeen 
derelict  in  their  duty.  And  the  American 
people  have  never  been  told  that  would  be 
our  predicament.  They  just  keep  trying  to 
keep  the  people  worried  about  the  Com- 
munists crawling  up  the  banks  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, or  crawling  at  the  Palisades,  or  crawling 
up  the  beaches  in  Los  Angeles,  which  of 
course  Is  a  bunch  of  pure,  unadulterated 
poppycock. 

Congressman  Ryan.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk — many  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  leaders  in  our  country  have  suggested 
that  this  is  a  war.  which  could  be  won  and 
would  be  won  militarily,  if  only  the  hands 
of  the  military  were  not  tied  and  if  only  the 
advice  of  the  Generals  was  taken.  Have  you 
any  comments  on  this? 

General  Shoup.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it's  a  very 
happy  thing,  a  very  important  thing,  that 
we  have  the  system  we  have  where  the  civil- 
ians are  In  control  of  the  military  forces 
because  I  feel  sure,  if  all  the  advice  of  all 
the  Generals  were  taken,  we'd  really  be  in 
bad  shape. 

To  answer  your  question  more  specifically. 
I  suppose  if  the  advice  of  the  Generals  is  to 
have  2' 2  million  people — 1^^  million  troops 
or  3  million  troops — over  there,  and  they 
took  that,  well.  I  suppose  we  could  whip  that 
poor  beleaguered  little  country  down  there 
of  a  race  of  almost  dwarfs  that  are  pretty 
goo(i  In  the  Jungles.  We  might  whip  them 
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I   suppose   If   they   took   the   advice   of    the 
Generals. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Do  you  think  our  In- 
ability so  far  to  achieve  a  military  victory 
lies  in  a  failure  of  tactics  on  our  part? 

General  Shoup.  Ko.  I  don't  think  ite  a  fail- 
ure in  tactics  I  think  its  a  failure  to  con- 
ceive the  real  devotion  of  these  people  to  their 
catise.  We've  grossly  underestimated  these 
people's  attitudes  and  their  determination 
that  what  they're  fighting  for  is  something 
that  belongs  to  them:  that  they're  right;  and 
that  they're  going  to  fight  to  the  death. 
Now.  it's  a  'good"  thing  when  in  1964  Con- 
gress gave  our  Commander-in-Chief  that 
blank  check  without  much  worry  on  their 
part  or  liearlngs  or  anything,  there  was  only 
about  1  battalion  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
at  that  lime  How  many  battalions  do  you 
suppose  are  there  now?  I  don't  think  you 
can  count  them  on  your  fingers  and  thumbs. 
That's  another  thing.   .   . 

Congressman  Ryan.  How  many  American 
forces  are  there  now'' 

General  Shoup.  Well.  I  read  this  morning 
(December  14)  where,  if  they  got  all  those 
airborne  troops  out  of  the  air,  along  the  first 
of  the  year  there'd  be  525,000  ten  weeks  or 
something  ahead  of  time  they  had  promised 
them  I  would  be  a  little  reluctant  to  say 
that  that  was  wrong,  that  there  would  be 
more,  but  I  would  like  to  see  someone  put 
It  in  writing  sometime  in  the  press  that 
these  figures  include  all  of  the  naval  people — - 
the  carriers,  the  destroyers,  and  the  gun- 
boats, the  barges  and  the  naval  depots  and 
so  forth — that  are  being  used  down  there. 
And  include  all  the  Air  Force  people  and 
the  Naval  people  that  are  in  Thailand  who 
are  in  there  working  to  get  these  bombers  out 
and  i?et  those  patrol  boats  out. 

I  am  getting  so  badly  oft  in  my  mental 
thought  about  we're  not  being  told  the  truth, 
that  I  Just  believe  there  are  probably  many 
more  troops  than  500.000  in  South  Vietnam 
if  you  include  those  people  that  are  floating; 
and  I  think  it's  a  good  question.  They  don't 
say  it  that  way.  They  just  say  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Well,  if  that's  a  true  statement, 
they  liaven't  counted  the  ones  on  the  water 
or  the  ones  in  Thailand,  and  they're  Ameri- 
can boys  too. 

Congressman  Ryan.  And  they  can  legiti- 
mately be  considered  as  in  the  theater  of 
operations  certainly. 

General  Shoup.  Well,  they're  shooting  the 
shots  at  the  shore  all  the  time  and  the  ear- 
ners are  dispatching  planes  to  bomb  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  South.  I  would 
think  they're  part  of  the  combatant  forces. 
They're  also  subject  to  casualties  from  tor- 
pedo boats  and  .vrtillery  ashore. 

Congressman  Ryan.  As  far  as  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  is  concerned.  I  think  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  dropped  more  bomb 
tonnage  on  North  Vietnam  than  we  dropped 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II  or  during  the 
Korean  War.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
what  is  the  value  of  this  bombing?  And  have 
you  any  comment  as  to  why  it  hasn't  per- 
formed the  miracles  which  it  was  held  out  to 
the  American  people  of  being  capable  of  per- 
forming. 

General  Shoup.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that 
any  sotind  military  thinker  intended  to  con- 
vey the  thought  that  this  would  provide 
miracles;  but  I  think  the  thought  did  lead 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  it  was 
going  to  be  far  more  effective,  and  more 
quickly,  than  it  has  been;  and  by  that  I 
mean  an  effect  that  you  can  see  and  that  you 
can  measure  from  day  to  day. 

Well,  my  position  on  the  bombing  Is  this, 
number  one:  If  the  items  that  are  going  to 
South  Vietnam  are  being  disrupted,  or  de- 
stroyed, then  the  bombing  must  continue  as 
long  as  our  ground  forces  have  to  fight,  be- 
cause to  take  away  any  help  from  those  boys 
that  are  fighting  those  battles  out  there  on 
the  ground  I  think  would  be  ridiculous.  Now 
I  will  have  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
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this  Is  a  favorable  statement,  but  with  all 
of  the  bombing  and  close  surveillance  and 
what  have  you  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  over 
which  many  of  the  supplies  are  coming,  I  feel 
that  we  are  now  quite  proper  in  referring  to 
it  as  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  autobahn. 

Congressman  Ryan.  In  other  words,  the 
bombing  hasn't  really  reduced  the  level  of 
supplies  coming  over  that  "autobahn"  as  you 
call  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

General  Shoup.  I  just  Intended  to  convey 
the  fact  that  the  trail  has  improved  so  much 
that  I  think  it  could  probably  be  referred  to 
as  an  autobahn. 

Congressman  Ryan,  What  would  be  neces- 
sary. General,  in  your  view,  for  the  United 
States  military  to  do  in  order  to  achieve  a 
complete  military  victory  in  Southeast  Asia? 
General  SHOtJP.  When  one  refers  to  a  mili- 
tary victory,  he  is  really  saying  in  my  opinion 
the  defeat  of  the  military  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy.  And  while  we  know  we  de- 
feated the  Japanese  Armed  Forces,  and  we 
got  peace,  we  also  know  that  there  were 
still  some  Japs  three  or  four  years  later  that 
didn't  know  about  it;  and  they  were  still 
fighting  or  ready  to  fight,  when  they  were 
captured  in  some  of  the  islands.  Including 
Guam.  I  don't  believe  that  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  that 
means  the  guerrillas  and  all  the  rest  is  a 
military  possibility  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, unless  we  want  to  commit  ourselves  to 
genocidal  actions,  which  of  course  we  could 
do  with  the  size  of  our  country,  barring  in- 
tervention by  China  or  Russia.  We  could  com- 
mit genocide  on  that  poor  little  country.  I 
don't  believe  that  we  want  to  do  it.  And 
I  believe  that  finally  that  would  get  a  little 
bit  beyond  our  ability  to  stand  the  im- 
morality of  it. 

Congressman  Ryan.  General,  you  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  intervention  by 
China  which  brings  me  to  another  question. 
I  had  always  assumed  that  leading  military 
experts,  Generals  of  the  United  States  Army, 
including  General  MacArthur,  had  stated 
that,  as  a  proposition  of  military  doctrine, 
the  United  States  should  not  become  involved 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  Has  that  been  your 
understanding  of  our  military  doctrine? 

General  Shoup.  I've  only  worn  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  41 'i  years,  so 
"ever"  is  a  long  time;  and  in  all  my  time, 
and  when  I  acquired  rank  in  which  I  was  sup- 
posed to  participate  and  understand  some  of 
these  far-reaching  developments,  I  have  never 
known  a  military  officer  who  would  advocate, 
other  than  never,  getting  Involved  in  a  ground 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Further,  during  my 
time,  I  have  personally  heard  three  Presi- 
dents say  the  same  thing. 

Congressman  Rtan.  General  Shoup,  as  for- 
mer Commandant  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  I  assume  we're  talking  about 
General  Eisenhower  who  became  President 
Eisenhower? 
General  Snotn".  Right. 
Congressman  Ryan.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy? 

General  Shottp.  Right. 
Congressman  Ryan.  And  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson? 

General  SHOtn-.  When  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Have  you  any  view  as 
to  how  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion? 

General  Shoup.  Well,  I  don't  think  it's 
ever  going  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Vietnam  that  are  our  enemies,  but  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  some  kind  of  a  nego- 
tiation which  must  take  place,  I  believe,  after 
a  cease  fir".  And  I  believe  that,  if  we  would 
give  Ho  Chi  Minh  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  time  and  the  place  to  start  nego- 
tiations and  tell  him  at  that  time  we  guar- 
antee we'd  stop  all  bombing,  all  offensive 
action,  of  all  kinds,  and  the  use  of  all  lethal 
weapons,  and  that  we  woud  cease  fire  on  a 
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permanent  basis  at  least  aa  long  as  negotia- 
tions continued.  I  believe  he'd  have  to  accept 
It;  if  he  didn't  we'd  certainly  then  know 
what  I  don't  think  we  now  know  for  sure, 
and  that  is  the  jjosltlon  of  China  actually 
in  this  business.  And  that,  of  course,  is  an 
Important  keystone  to  what  we  might  look 
forward  to  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Congressman  Hyan.  I>et  me  see  if  I  under- 
Etand  your  proposal.  General  Shoup.  Are  you 
suggesting  that,  if  the  United  States  were 
to  say  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  that  they  could  name  the 
time  and  the  place  for  negoUatlons.  we  would 
then,  when  negotiations  open,  cease  all  of- 
fensive actions, 

General  SHotjp.  Yes,  and  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  determine  this  time  and  place  in  con- 
sultation with  the  NLF  to  the  degree  that 
he  felt  necessary.  In  other  words,  the  NLF 
would  be  subject  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  desires 
and  not  ours. 

Congressman  Ryan.  In  other  words,  if  Ho 
Clii  Mlnh  said  that  he  wanted  the  NLF  a,t 
the  bargaining  table,  then  they  should  be 
there. 

General  Ehoup.  Well,  I  would  put  It  to  the 
extent  that  he  deemed  necessary,  or  desira- 
ble perhaps  is  a  better  word — if  he  desired 
them.  And  I  believe  ttiat.  if  he  didn't  accept 
such  a  thing,  then— I  am  certain  of  this — 
that  world  opinion  would  then  be  on  our 
side,  which  it  isn't  now.  And  world  opinion 
and  the  American  public  opinion  would  be  on 
the  side  with  our  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  It  is  ncrt  now.  And  it  is  very  desirable 
that  we  have  such  opinion  behind  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  behind  our  country  as 
a  great  nation. 

Congressman  Ryan.  In  any  future  nego- 
tiations, when  they  come  about,  if  they  come 
about,  do  you  believe  that  the  result  would 
be  some'Tole  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  the  Viet  Cong? 

General  Shoup.  I  do  not  believe  that  you're 
ever  going  to  stop  the  actions  of  the  so-called 
revolutionaries  who  are  in  revolt  against, 
wha.t  I  refer  to  as  the  Saigon  regimes — those 
people  who  have  been  strangling  those  poor 
people  out  there  for  centuries— for  genera- 
tions— until  there  is  the  possibility  or  the 
actuality  of  getting  a  government  that  these 
people  will  support.  Until  they  support  it 
because  that  government  has  demonstrated 
their  helpfulness  to  them,  that  it  has  some 
value  to  them,  you  will  never  have  a  peace 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Ryan.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  this,  and  I  think  you  tend  to  agree,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  key  elements  which  Is 
necessary  to  realize  if  we're  going  to  achieve  a 
negotiation. 

General  Shoup.  True.  Mr.  Ryan,  these  peo- 
ple out  there  in  the  hills,  against  the  Saigon 
people,  against  the  Saigon  people  putUng 
their  people  out  to  collect  the  tnxes  and 
so  forth,  those  people  weren't  trying  to  be 
communist.  They  probably  didn't  even  know 
what  the  word  was  or  what  it  means.  Just 
like  many  Americans  don't  know.  They  didn't 
know.  They're  Just  trying  to  live  a  life; 
but  tlie  blood  Is  being  sucked  from  them  for 
generations;  and  they're  tired  of  it.  so  they 
revolt — not  as  communists  necessarily — but 
as  nationalists  against  the  Government.  They 
want  to  have  a  part.  They  want  to  be  recog- 
nized and  have  a  share  in  the  land  and  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they've  been   permitted. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Isn't  it  ironic  that  the 
United  States,  which  has  always  held  out 
fne  ideal  of  freedom  of  people  to  have  their 
own  form  of  government,  should  be  siding  in 
this  in!:tance  with  the  reactionary  regime  in 
S  lison? 

General  Shoup.  It's  another  one  of  the  un- 
Ucrstandable  things  that's  happened  par- 
ticularlv  since  August  1964. 

Congressman  Ryan.  General  Shoup,  the 
United  States  has  never  lost  a  war.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  frustration  over  the  Korean 
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war,  but  certainly  we  did  not  lose  It.  That 
frustration  lead  to  a  wave  of  reaction  In  this 
country  during  the  early  1950's.  I  just  wonder 
if  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  what  might  be 
the  domestic  consequences  of  otir  failure  to 
achieve  a  total  military  vicf^n,-  in  Vietnam? 
General  Shoup.  Well.  Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  been 
studying  this  matter  of  wars  and  deaths  and 
so  forth  lor  quite  a  bit;  and  we  talk  about  the 
great  emphasis;  how  terrible  It  is  and  so 
forth,  but  Russi:i  lost  i  millions  in  World 
War  I  and  actually  had  20  mlUlon  people 
killed  in  the  Second  World  Wnr.  How  are 
they  today?  Getting  alone  pretty  good  I  t-uess. 
They're  getting  to  the  moon  on  time.  They're 
getting  out  there   in  space  on  time. 

Time  is  a  great  thing,  "nme  heals  a  great 
many  things.  And  I  don't  believe  that  we 
would  need  to  worry  one  single  bit  about 
anything  about  how  this  murderous  war  got 
stopped  I  don't  believe  our  people  would 
worry  about  It.  I  think  they'd  be  just  as  they 
usually  are — taking  the  lag  off  and  saying 
discount  after  they've  raised  the  price  ahead 
of  time.  And  as  I  think  I  told  you  before, 
they'd  be  busying  themselves  in  trying  to 
buy  that  piece'  of  dirt  where  they  were  cer- 
tain they  wanted  to  make  a  roadway  or  an- 
other cloverleaf.  They'd  be  back  to  their 
usual  pursuits— which,  by  the  vay.  is  not 
thinking  too  strongly  or  to.i  deeply  about  the 
matters  of  national  interests  and  inter- 
national interests. 

Congressman  Ryan.  There's  one  other 
point  I'd  like  to  raise  with  you.  Gener.i".  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  are  very  concerned 
about  it  And  that's  the  question  of  the 
youth  of  America.  The  question  of  protests 
that  have  taken  place  on  some  of  the 
campuses,  the  disenchantment  which  is  tak- 
ing place  in  many  of  our  young  people.  Do 
you  think  that  this  gener.nion  is  any  dif- 
ferent really  than  other  generations  of 
America  n.s? 

General  Shoup.  Let  me  say  that  I  think 
the  youth  of  America  are  great  Now  to  show 
you  what  I  mean,  you  can  say  the  people  of 
America  are  great,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  in  jails— committed  crimes.  The  youth  of 
America  are  great,  but  there'rs  still  a  few 
that  have  done  a  few  little  things  that  we 
don't  like. 

I  think  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
we've  told  semi-truths  and  lies  to  our  young 
people  for  so  long  that  they're  finally  revolt- 
ing and  want  the  truth.  And  they  want  it 
very  much  like  their  elders  too  In  some  areas. 
Elders  say  why  don't  they  Just  once— and 
when  they  sav  'they"  I  guess  they  mean 
those  gents  back  in  Washington— that's 
usually  what  they  refer  to — why  don't  they 
Just  once  try  telling  the  truth  first.  These 
youngsters  want  the  truth. 

We  start  out  with  Santa  Claus  and  Co- 
lumbus on  and  on  and  on  and  on.  and  we 
pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes  and  they  are 
lied  to  in  their  history  books.  And  since  the 
Vietnam  thing,  they  certainly  don't  forget 
the  promise  about  letting  the  Asian  boys 
fight  It;  they  don't  forget  the  promise  about 
we're  not  going  to  escalate.  They  wonder 
what  Is  this  business  of  growing  up  in  Amer- 
ica? What  are  we  going  to  inherit  from  our 
elders?  Can  we  expect  to  continue  this  hog- 
wash,  this  bunch  of  lies  for  our  youngsters 
in  the  next  generation?  That's  what  they're 
worried  about. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Thank  you  very  much 
General  Shoup.  I  have  been  talking  to  Gen- 
eral David  M.  Shoup.  former  Commandant  of 
the  United  Suues  Marine  Corps  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  encouraging  that  there 
are  leaders  such  as  General  Shoup  who  rec- 
ognize the  consequences  of  our  Involvement 
and  also  understand  the  broad  meaning  of 
America  and  the  opportunity  which  faces 
American  youth.  He  has  made  a  major  pro- 
posal about  bringing  about  negotiations  In 
Vietnam,  having  suggested  on  this  program 
that  the  President  say  to  Ho  Chi  Minh:  "You 
name  the  time  and  the  place  lor  negotiations 
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and  I  will  be  there,  and  we  will  cease  firing 
as  long  as  negotiations  continue" 

This  Is  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  re- 
porting to  you  from  Washington. 


Con?re>!man  Gilbert  Aski  for  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  for  Antipove?ty 
Program 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
stated  in  this  Cliamber  previously,  Con- 
gress acted  unwisely  in  failing  to  ade- 
quately fuiid  the  antipoverty  program  in 
the  last  session.  Lmportant  and  success- 
ful Headstart  projects.  Community  Ac- 
tion programs,  and  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  have  already  felt  the 
pinch  of  these  untimely  cutbacks. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  with  34 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  provide  a 
$200  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Tills  appropriation  will  bring  the  funds 
for  OEO  for  fiscal  1968  near  the  full  au- 
thorization level.  Last  year  we  approved 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  £75 
million  for  summer  education,  em- 
ployment, recreation,  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs.  It  was  not  sufficient, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  big  help.  We 
should  take  similar  action  at  this  time, 
but  with  a  larger  amount  of  funds. 

In  my  district  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  plans  are  being 
made,  or  have  already  been  formulated, 
for  this  suiTimer's  programs.  Unless  we 
vote  the  proposed  supplemental  appro- 
priation, these  imix)rtant  programs  will 
not  materialize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remove  the  crip- 
pling restrictions  imposed  by  earlier  cut- 
backs in  funds. 

Accordint:  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oprortunity.  ihe  estimated  nationwide 
impact  of  these  cuts  are  as  follows: 

Headstart  will  accommodate  13.000 
fewer  children  in  its  all-year  program 
this  year  'han  it  did  in  the  past  year. 
The  all-vear  total  is  about  200.000. 

Legal  services  will  provide  60.000  fewer 

cases. 

The  rural  loan  program  will  ,cive  as- 
sistance to  3.000  fewer  families  this  year 
than  had  been  originally  planned. 

The  number  of  Job  Corps  trainees  will 
be  cut  from  41.000  to  37.000.  Pour  thou- 
sand trainees  will  be  put  on  administra- 
tive leave  with  the  privilege  of  reentry 
whon  space  is  available.  The  plan  is  to 
eventually  cut  the  Corps  to  32.000 
through  attrition. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  v.  ill  operate 
at  a  level  of  400.000  members,  a  cut  of 
170.000. 

Health  services  will  continue  to  be  of- 
fered at  41  centers,  the  current  level;  bu't 
nine  centers  scheduled  for  operation  this 
vcar  will  not  be  opened. 

Programs  for  the  elderly,  the  rural  poor, 
and  family  planning  and  housing  will  not 
be  expanded. 
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The  National  Advisory  Commission's 
report  on  civil  disorders  clearly  identi- 
fies the  need  to  strengthen  our  total  anti- 
poverty  effort.  This  is  our  opportunity 
in  the  Congress — and  it  is  our  duty — to 
act  responsibly  and  heed  the  warnings 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting my  resolution  for  a  $200  million 
supplemental  appropriation  to  fund  our 
fight  against  poverty. 


Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  Athletic 
Success  Story 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  being  aware  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  ardent  sports  fans  and 
knowing  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
enjoy  a  success  story,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  tell  of  an  athletic 
si%cess  story  which  occurred  in  my  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

Just  last  week  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  of  San  Francisco  topped  off  an 
imdefeated  basketball  season  by  winning 
the  Tournament  oL  Champions  in  Oak- 
land, probably  the  most  prestigious  high 
school  basketball  tournament  in  Cali- 
fdinia.  Prior  to  winning  the  three  tour- 
ribmfent  games  and  the  championship, 
however,  the  Wilson  boys  had  spun  a 
skein  of  25  consecutive  victories  and  cap- 
tured first  place  in  the  Academic  Athletic 
Association. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves :  Wil- 
son High  School's  basketball  team  is 
pretty  great.  But  there  is  much  more  to 
the  story.     ^ 

Wilson  High  School  in  San  Francisco 
Is  one  of  the  newer  high  schools  in  our 
area,  having  opened  its  doors  only  5 
years  ago.  It  is  also  the  smallest,  having 
an  enrollment  of  1.750  students.  The 
coach  who  has  done  such  a  tremendous 
job  of  building  this  championship  team 
in  5  short  years  is  Prank  Ingersoll.  Now 
Mr.  IngerspU  obviously  is  an  outstand- 
ing coach,  out  he  has  not  been  without 
his  problems.  Last  year  he  suffered  a 
heart  ailment  and  was  forced  to  turn  the 
team  over  to  his  able  assistant,  Ed 
Rueda.  who  directed  the  team  into  the 
local  association  playoffs.  At  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  been  working  on 
a  master's  degree  at  Stanford  and  will 
leave  coaching  next  year  to  work  in  the 
field  of  health  education.  We  congratu- 
late him  on  going  out  a  winner  and  on 
having  a  competent  assistant,  Mr.  Rueda, 
whom  we  understand  will  be  head  coach 
next  year. 

Those  of  us  who  have  participated  in 
school  athletics  know  that  it  takes  much 
more  than  a  good  coach  to  make  cham- 
pionship teams.  Wilson  High  had  much 
more.  It  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  players  by  name  and  pass 
over  the  rest  of  the  team,  because  as 
one  of  the  sports  writers  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  said: 
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The  hackneyed  term  •team  effort"  was 
never  more  relevant  aa  applied  to  Wilson. 

I  would  note  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
basketball  fans,  however,  that  while  Wil- 
son had  a  key  man  who  was  6  feet  9^2 
inches  tall,  the  team  also  had  a  pair  of 
guards  who  were  5  feet  9  inches  and  5 
feet  8  inches — proving  that  the  tall  boys 
still  do  not  have  it  all  sewed  up  in  high 
school  basketball. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  hardwood 
that  Wilson  .students  excelled.  They  also 
demonstrated  superiority  in  the  bleach- 
ers. A  rooting  section  trophy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  student  body  for  its  out- 
standing perfonnance  at  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Champions,  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  600  Wilson  students  each 
night.  If  it  is  possible  to  identify  any 
individuals  for  credit  in  building  this 
healthy  school  spirit,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary- to  mention  Miss  Susan  Greendorfer, 
the  student  activities  adviser,  and  *r. 
Art  Montenegro,  student  body  presidl^t. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  Wilson  High 
is  an  urban  school  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Its  boundaries  include  areas  hav- 
ins;  the  usual  urban  problems  which 
have  been  of  great  concern  to  this  House. 
As  I  read  over  the  names  of  the  basket- 
ball roster.  I  recognize  surnames  belong- 
ing to  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups  which  enrich  our  city.  I  think 
there  may  be  lessons  to  be  learned  at 
Wilson  which  would  have  a  meaning  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  school. 

Working  together  in  a  spirit  of  imity, 
these  students  have  achieved  something 
special  and  significant.  They  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  victory  won  in  clean, 
tough  competition  which  are  best  en- 
joyed by  youth.  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  joins  me  in  extending 
to  their  principal,  Mr.  Barton  H. 
Knowles,  and  through  him  to  every 
student  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School, 
heartiest  congratulations. 

As  a  postscript,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
mention  that  my  alma  mater,  George 
Washington  High  School  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  I  played  basketball  a  few 
years  ago,  finished  in  the  cellar  in  city 
competition  this  year.  But  I  would  close 
by  giving  fair  warning  to  Wilson,  to 
watch  out  for  us  next  year.  We  expect, 
in  the  words  of  a  currently  popular  song, 
to  be  "Movin'  On  Up." 
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tion  and  Aeronautics,  will  provide  op- 
portunity for  further  attention  to  the 
problem  of  noise  pollution,  which  is  one 
of  the  major  envirorunental  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  on  December  6,  1967. 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
3400  and  my  continued  interest  in  legis- 
lation which  would  afford  our  cities  some 
measure  of  relief  from  the  noise  which 
the  jet  age  has  brought. 

Hawaii  is  the  hub  of  Pacific  interna- 
tional air  travel.  Along  with  the  bene- 
fits which  accompany  such  status,  our 
citizens  presently  bear  the  extreme  dis- 
comfort resulting  from  the  noise  of  ar- 
riving and  departing  jets. 

A  graphic  summary  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  is  found  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Sister  Kathryn 
Sharmon  of  St.  Anthony's  Convent,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii.  I  wish  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  Sister  Kathryn  Shannon's  let- 
ter of  January  18.  1968: 

St.    Anthony's    Convent,    Mary- 
knoll  Sisters. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  January  18.  1968. 
Dear  Mr.  Matsunaca:   We  were  told  that 
you  are  supporting  a  bill  H.R.  3400  to  con- 
trol aircraft  noise  and  are  writing  to  encour- 
age you  in  your  efforts. 

The  disturbance  here  is  almost  constant — 
morning,  noon  and  night — seven  days  a  week. 
Eight  hundred  planes  a  day  come  in  and 
more  are  expected.  I  have  seldom  slept  a 
night  through  since  being  stationed  here  3 
years  ago.  During  the  day  It  is  worse.  The 
children  are  losing  so  much  class  time.  We 
will  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  us. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  Kathryn  Shannon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  traditional  func- 
tion of  democratic  government  to  provide 
for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  and  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Congress  enact  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment legislation  which  would  help  to 
preserve  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  envirormient  and  contribute 
toward  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  who  live  near  busy 
jet  airports. 

I  regard  H.R.  3400  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  step  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  take,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  much-needed  legislation  im- 
mediate and  favorable  attention. 
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Relief  From  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  an  Urgent 
I  Need 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  encouraging  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
[Mr.  Staggers  1  has  directed  the  contin- 
uation of  public  hearings  on  H.R.  3400, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulations.  These  hear- 
ings, to  be  resumed  on  March  19, 1968,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 


Shameful  Sacrifice 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF  sotTTH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  editorials  I  have  seen 
concerning  the  present  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  appeared  in  the  February  25 
issue  of  the  State  newspaper,  located  in 
Columbia.  S.C,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  commend  this  timely 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows : 

Shameful  Sacrifice 

How  many  American  boys  must  die  In 
Southeast  Asia  before  the  United  States 
decides  to  win  the  war? 


How  many  ground  troops  must  be  fed  Into 
the  Communist  maw  before  the  United  States 
xises  the  full  and  awesome  might  of  Its  mili- 
tary potential  to  achieve  victory? 

How  long  will  U.S.  policy  be  determined  by 
a  timorous  concern  over  a  mealy-mouthed 
but  meaningless  "world  opinion"  rather  than 
by  the  best  Interests  of  this  nation  and  the 
best  means  of  halting  Communist  aggression. 

Never  In  history  has  a  nation  at  war  im- 
posed as  many  restrictions  upon  Itself  as  has 
the  United  States  In  its  bloSdy  and  seemingly 
interminable  fight  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  question  use  of  the 
word  "war."  let  him  consider  the  dismal  fact 
that  almost  twice  as  many  American  service- 
men have  given  their  hves  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  were  slain  on  all  of  the  battlefields  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  War  with  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War — all  put  together. 

If  the  continuing  sacrifice  cf  the  cream  of 
young  American  manhood  was  bringing  the 
war  measurably  closer  to  conclusion,  the 
losses  could  be  justified  by  the  gains  made 
for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  entire  world. 

But  if  Americans  (and  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  few  other  allies)  are  to  lay  down 
their  lives  while  politicians  and  diplomats 
tip-toe  through  the  haze  of  international 
relations  and  the  maze  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, their  deaths  become  as  burnt  offerings 
to  foolish  gods. 

The  price  paid  by  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  days  of  heavy  fighting  about  Hue  may 
be  tragically  eclipsed  by  even  heavier  losses 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  overrun  the 
embattled  and  encircled  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh 
We  have  no  doubts  about  the  fighting  ability 
of  the  5.000  Marines,  but  they  face  not  only 
overwhelming  odds  In  manpower  but  a  start- 
ling array  of  firepower  which  has  been  as- 
sembled from  material  shipped  into  enemy 
hands  from  their  Communist  colleagues  in 
Russia  and  Red  China. 

Perhaps  the  coming  battle  at  Khe  Sanh 
will  bring  home  to  the  American  people,  if 
not  to  the  Johnson  administration,  the  su- 
preme idiocy  of  trying  to  wage  war  in  mod- 
eration. 

Here  are  U.S.  forces,  surrounded  by  the 
regular  forces  of  a  determined  enemy  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  enemy's  homeland.  Yet 
we  are  restrained  from  setting  foot  on  enemy 
soil  by  way  of  counter-offensive  or  invasion. 
We  launch  aerial  attacks  against  selected 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  yet  we 
allow  military  goods  to  flow  virtually  unim- 
peded Into  the  enemy's  hands  by  sea  .ind 
by  land.  We  complain  to  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  over  the  use  of  those  nations 
as  sanctuaries  and  supply  routes,  seemingly 
without  result. 

In  short,  we  are  waging  half-war  against  a 
whole  enemy.  We  strike  and  strive  and  bleed 
and  die  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back. 
The  record  tffeing  written  by  our  fighting  men 
on  the  scene  is  one  of  valor.  Is  it  to  be  in 
vain? 

The  need  is  not  so  much  for  more  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  as  for  more  fighting  spirit 
In  Washington. 


Speech  of  the  Reverend 
Bernard  R.  Mcllhenny 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. March  16.  1968.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  the  13th  annual  dinner 
dance  of  the  Irish  American  Mens  As- 


sociation of  Lackawanna  County.  Pa. 
President  Maurice  M.  Cawley,  Vice  Pres- 
ident James  Cadden.  Treasurer  Patrick 
J  Tobin,  Secretary  Harold  Donahue,  and 
Financial  Secretary  Frank  L.  Laughney, 
together  with  their  associates,  cooperated 
in  presenting  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing programs  in  the  long  and  distin- 
guished history-  of  the  association.  The 
Reverend  Bernard  R.  Mcllhenny.  S.J., 
was  principal  speaker  and  deUvered  a 
most   incisive   address  about  the  Irish 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  his  comments  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  order  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  fine  commentary- : 

Each  vear  in  the  month  of  March  a  very 
special  ritual  takes  place— there  are  parades 
and  banquets,  speeches  and  dances.  History 
is  recalled  tales  are  recounted  and  heroes  are 
e.xtoUed.  Ail  is  built  around  the  feast  day  of 
the  patron  saint  of  an  Island— an  Island  150 
miles  wide  and  275  miles  long— an  island 
which  could  comfortably  fit  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  suite  of  Ohio— an  Island  located 
at  the  cloudy  crossroads  of  the  Gulf  stream 
and  the  Arctic  winds— the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  it  is  not  this  wet  and  Isolated  island 
which  brings  us  together  each  year— rather 
it  Is  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island  known 
everywhere  for  their  song  and  wit.  for  their 
pontics  and  literary  skills  for  their  unique 
personality. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  pause  with  you 
tonight  and  dwell  a  bit  on  this  Irish  char- 
acter—it is  elusive  but  it  is  unmistakable- 
many  have  written  about  It  but  writers  only 
catch  glimpses— no  one  captures  the  whole 
picture  Chesterton  once  described  the  Irish 
as  romantics  whose  wars  are  merry  but  whose 
songs  are  sad.  There  is  happiness  but  there 
is  a  wistful  melancholy.  There  Is  religion  but 
there  Is  superstition.  Their  character  Is  filled 
with  as  many  opposites  as  their  everchanging 

Where  do  you  begin  to  describe  the  Irish 
Character?  A  first  and  foremost  ingredient 
has  to  be  a  certain  clanlsh  togetherness. 
The  family  bonds  are  strong  and  loyality  is 
outstanding.  Although  the  father  Is  the  head 
of  the  familv,  the  mother  has  the  Influence 
of  a  queen  within  the  family  circle— The 
attachment  of  the  Irish  mother  for  her  son 
is  very  special,  whether  she  Is  slipping  him 
some  "extra  money  or  seeing  to  It  that  he 
gets  the  best  piece  of  meat.  The  loyalty  of 
an  Irishman  for  his  brother  is  legendary. 
A  brother  can  talk  against  a  brother  but 
let  no  one  outside  the  family  do  so.  Yes, 
clannishness  Is  a  real  part  of  their  character. 

Robert  Briscoe,  the  Jewish  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  once  wrote  that  the  Irish  are  as 
puritanical  as  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower— 
But  puritanical  as  they  are.  they  take  quite  a 
tolerant  view  of  their  proverbial  weakness 
for  drink— thev  see  nothing  deplorable  in 
the  fact  that  a  town  of  650  people  In  County 
Clare  has  27  pubs.  They  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  important  social  role  which  the  pub 
plavs  in  Irish  life.  Except  on  special  occasions 
Irishmen  seldom  drink  at  home.  A  town  will 
have  several  pubs  to  fit  different  tastes- 
some  are  noisy,  filled  with  song  and  chat- 
ter— some  are  reserved  and  dignified.  Another 
real  purpose  was  pointed  up  by  Barry  Fitz- 
gerald In  the  movie  "The  Quiet  Man":  "I 
think  I'll  go  and  join  me  comrades  and  t.ilk 
a  little  treason"— the  Irishman  likes  an  audi- 
ence when  he  drinks  and  talks — and  that's 
the  Irish  pub— a  stage  for  an  orator— But 
It  is  an  important  part  cf  the  Irish  char- 
acter. 

The  Irish  also  love  the  art  of  conversation— 
a  lost  art  in  the  era  of  television.  They  will 
fondle  a  word,  rub  it.  polish  it  and  only  then 
arrange  it  in  a  sentence  But  words  alone  do 
not  make  the  personality— it  Is  also  the  tone 
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of  tlie  voice.  The  Gaelic  wit  will  shine 
through  with  retorts  and  deflating  sarcasm. 
The  story  Is  told  of  McGrath.  the  auctioneer, 
who  was  trying  to  sell  an  iron  cooking  pot 
when  he  spotted  the  town's  Protestant  min- 
ister—"Now  this  nice  round  pot  would  make 
a  lovelv  bell  for  your  church"— "Yes,  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath.'with  vour  tongue  In  It  •  •  *."  Or  Dln- 
ny's  observation  to  his  friend  at  the  race- 
track who  was  sporting  a  new  pair  of  pigskin 
Bloves  bought  with  yesterday's  winnings— 
"Isnt  It  curious.  McCarthy,  that  when  a  man 
comes  into  wealth,  suddenly  his  hands  get 

Anyone  who  tries  to  capture  the  Irish  char- 
acter tinds  himself  surrounded  by  baffling 
conir.uilctions.  With  all  their  deep  religious 
devotion,  the  Irish  are  a  superstitious  people 
who  believe  in  ghosus  and  good  luck  charms. 
•I  dont  believe  in  the  little  people"  an  Irish- 
man will  tell  vou.  "But  they  are  there"— 
In  spite  of  their  readv  wit  and  humor,  they 
are  cjulck  to  Uike  offense.  They  are  justly 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  their  coun- 
trymen but  they  are  the  first  to  agree  with 
the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson  "The  Irish  are 
a  fair  people,  but  thev  never  speak  well  of 
one  another"  Thev  are  gentle  but  they  are 
piven  to  sudden  moods  of  suspicion  and 
anger. 

Yes  there  are  manv  phases  to  the  Irish 
personality— which  range  from  the  bravery 
of  their  national  heroes  to  the  literary  bril- 
liance of  such  greats  as  James  Joyce  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Each  one  of  us  Is  proud 
to  share  Just  a  tiny  part  of  this  personality- 
even  If  It  only  amounts  to  wearing  a  bit  of 
green  or  recalling  an  Irish  tale.  But  the  real 
Irish  Character  still  remains  wrapped  within 
the  cloudy  enchantment  of  that  Emerald 
Isle— and  no  one  of  us  will  ever  capture  it  — 
in  the  words  of  the  song:  "We  might  as  well 
chase  a  moonbeam  or  light  a  penny  candle 
from  a  star," 

Flnallv  tonight  in  the  midst  of  our  Uou- 
bled  world  let  each  one  of  us  pray  for  the 
inner  peace  and  serenity  which  shine  in  an 
Irishman's  eve  and  which  are  so  much  a  part 
of  his  character*' In  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Newman;  "M>f  the  Lord  support  us  all  the 
day  long  *  •  till  the  shades  lengthen  and 
the  evening  comes  •  •  and  the  busy  worid  is 
hushed  •  •  and  the  fever  of  life  Is  over  and 
our  work  is  done  •  •  then  In  his  mercy  may 
He  give  us  a  safe  lodging  and  a  holy  rest  •  * 
and  peace  at  the  last. 


Four  Soldiers  From  State  Are  Killed  in 
Viet  Combat 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Tony  S.  Oliver.  Pfc.  William  A. 
Andrews.  Pfc.  Donald  R.  Titus,  and  Pfc. 
Norman  A.  Fossett.  four  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  bravery  of 
these  fine  soldiers  and  to  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  : 

Four   Soldiers   From   State   Are   Killed   in 
Viet  Combat 

The  Defense  Department  reported  yester- 
day that  four  more  soldiers  from  Maryland 
have  been  killed  In  Vietnam. 

The  latest  casualties  were  identified  as: 

Spec,  4  Tony  S.  Oliver,  son  of  Moses  Oliver. 
Jr  .  of  641  North  Carey  street.  Baltimore. 

Pfc.  William  A.  Andrews,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Andrews,  of  Benedict.  Md. 
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Pfc.  Donald  R.  Titus,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  TltUB,  of  Highland.  Md. 

Pfc.  Norman  A.  PosBett,  son  of  Archie  P. 
Possett,  of  1333  Lafayette  avenue,  and  Mrs. 
Beulah  I.  Posaett.  of  1001  Springfield  avenue, 
Baltimore. 

MEDIC.U.    AIDMAN 

i  As  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  whose  religion 

forbids  combat  duty.  Private  Titus.  21,  was 
a  medical  aldman  .-vsslgned  to  a  rifle  company 
with  the  9th  Infantry  Division  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  He  was  killed  Friday  In  an  ambush. 

Private  Titus  once  treated  a  South  Viet- 
namese woman  who  had  been  shot  by  mis- 
take, and  an  Army  doctor  told  him  that  his 
first  aid  had  saved  her  life,  according  to  the 
soldier's  father. 

On  another  occasion.  Private  Titus  treated 
a  man  the  soldiers  thought  was  a  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla. 

Mr.  Titus  said  his  son  was  a  1965  graduate 
of  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy  and  had  at- 
tended Southern  Missionary  College,  in  Col- 
legedale.  Tenn..  for  a  year.  He  quit  college 
temporarily  to  serve  in  the  military  and  was 
drafted  in  May.  1967. 

Private  Titus.  18.  is  survived  by  his  parents: 
his  sister,  Sharon  Ann  Titus,  of  Highland. 
and  his  grandparents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Elmer  D. 
Snook,  of  HeiKlersonville.  N.C. 

Private  Aadaews,  a  helicopter  crew  chief, 
was  killed  Monday  when  his  helicopter 
crashed  en  route  back  to  base  from  a  combat 
mission. 

ENLISTED  IN   JULY 

He  was  assigned  to  the  189th  Assault  Heli- 
copter Squadron,  stationed  at  Pleiku,  and 
had  been  in  Vietnam  since  late  January. 
Members  of  his  family  said  he  had  volun- 
teered to  be  a  flying  crew  member. 

A  June,  1967,  graduate  of  La  Plata  High 
School.  Private  Andrews  enlisted  in  the  Army 
last  July. 

Heus  survived  by  his  parents;  two  brothers. 
Sgt.  AsthUT  J.  Andrews.  Jr  .  of  Fort  Meade 
and  Charles  B.  Andrews,  of  New  York;  and 
a  sister.  Estell  Andrews  of  Benedict. 

Specialist  Oliver.  19.  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam about  two  mont>>s.  was  shot  March  2. 
according  to  his  stepmother.  She  said  he  had 
enlisted  when  he  was  17. 

ATTENDED  MORGAN  STATE 

Private  Fossett.  22.  had  completed  three 
years  at  Morgan  ,3tate  College  when  he  was 
drafted  In  June,  1967,  according  to  members 
of  his  family.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bates 
High  School.  Annapolis. 

An  Infantryman  with  the  9th  Infantry 
Division,  he  left  the  United  States  for  Viet- 
nam last  November  20. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  he 
was  killed  by  gunfire  during  action  March  3. 

Survivors  besides  his  parents  are  a  hall- 
sister,  Deborah  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Jackson,  of  Glen 
Burnie. 


Papadopoulot  Addresses   Students 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10,  Premier  George  Papado- 
poulos,  of  Greece,  in  a  ceremony  present- 
ing scholarship  awards  to  students  at 
Athens  University,  addressed  himself  to 
present-day  issues  and  philosophy  in  a 
most  timely  and  pertinent  fashion.  Since 
this  address  by  the  Greek  Premier  did 
not  receive  any  significant  mention  in 
world  press  circles  I  include  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress as  printed  in  the  "Chicago  Pnyx"  a 
semi-monthly  Hellenic  publication: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PaPADOPOULOS  .^DDRESSES  STUDENTS 

"Please  .  .  .  the  moment  Is  so  touching 
and  so  sacred  that  you  need  not  reinforce 
this  emotion  by  the  expression  of  your 
support. 

"Life  is  not  an  aim  in  Itself.  Life  is  a 
period  of  creative  work.  There  Is  nothing  in 
nature  for  the  sake  of  living  alone.  Every- 
thing comes  to  life  to  create,  and  this  should 
be  our  goal.  .  .  .  Today  you  are  being  trained 
by  your  wise  teachers.  .  .  .  Their  goal  is  that 
you  become  tomorrow's  leaders  of  our  society 
.  .  .  a  .-joclety  ,  .  .  for  :\n  eternal  and  im- 
mortal Greece.  .  .  . 

••.  .  .  at  this  stage  in  which  you  are  strug- 
gling to  mould  yourselves  as  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers of  the  society  in  which  you  live,  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  For  Gods  sake, 
define  your  objectives  :is  clearly  as  possible 
and  define  ihem  with  reality.  Evaluate  your 
re.ii  abilities,  take  .^tock  of  your  own  real 
possibilities  and  those  offered  by  your 
environment  in  order  to  become  part  of  the 
whole.  Do  not  try  to  occupy  more  space  than 
has  been  alloted  to  you  by  nature.  You  will 
face  rhe  complex  of  frtistration.  And  the 
complex  of  frustration  will  lead  you  to  deny 
what  you  live  lor  and  what  you  have  come 
to  fight  for. 

"Unfortunately,  uncertainty  has  always 
been  a  weakness  of  youth  which  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  have  exploited.  The  solution 
again  does  not  lie  in  destruction;  it  lies  in 
ourselves,  in  the  revision  of  our  objectives, 
in  the  relation  of  these  objectives  to  reality: 
objectives  which  can  only  be  achieved 
through  an  endeavour  in  the  field,  and  the 
prevailing  Olympic  spirit  which  was  born  in 
Greece  and  transplanted  all  over  the  world. 
So.  for  this  reason,  do  not  be  filled  with  wcrry 
over  the  end  of  the  race.  The  end  will  come 
in  a  natural  way  .  .  . 

••.  .  .  another  sensitive  weak  point  Is  the 
famous  ego.  Our  ego  is  not  the  centre  of 
the  world.  We  were  all  born  as  a  unit,  which 
added  to  the  remainder  wiU  form  the  social 
whole.  The  social  whole  constitutes  the  final 
target.  We  are  a  part  of  the  social  whole 
which  is  influenced  and  prospers  within  the 
social  whole  and  unless  the  social  whole 
moulds  well  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  exist 
and  prosper. 

•Rid  yourselves  of  the  moths  of  egotism 
and  at  the  same  time  rid  yourselves  from 
human  weakness  by  never  accepting  Inner 
causes  for  your  failures.  Our  environment 
should  not  be  blamed  for  our  misfortunes. 
We  ourselves  are  to  blame.  Let  us  search  our- 
selves for  the  causes  of  our  failures.  l«t  us 
cure  and  lift  the  obstacles  and  our  weak- 
nesses and  let  us  proceed  towards  the  road  of 
creation.  The  environment  Is  always  friendly 
as  long  as  we  are  friendly  towards  it;  as  long 
as  we  are  willing  to  submerge  our  ego  to  the 
ego  of  the  whole.  This  usually  constitutes  a 
point  of  wealtness  which  leads  people  to 
anarchy. 

".  .  .  Another  point  of  weakness  Is  to  com- 
promise with  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  community  of  men  to  survive  If  those 
who  form  It  do  not  respect  the  moral  and 
social  laws  which  govern  relations  between 
people.  The  respect  of  these  laws  by  the  peo- 
ple forming  the  community  is  the  core,  the 
Unking  point  of  societies.  Deviations  from 
this  position  tend  to  compromise  ourselves, 
beware  the  first  steps  of  compromises 
towards  which  you  will  be  driven  by  the 
weaknesses  of  society.  We  should  never  pro- 
ceed towards  a  compromise.  Never  accept  con- 
tradictions, nor  the  violation  of  moral  and 
social  laws.  Rather,  oblige  ourselves  to  the 
environment  which  calls  for  us  to  respect 
the  laws.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Furthermore,  protect  yourselves  from 
the  unlimited  greediness  around  you.  This  Is 
another  weakness  of  our  times — the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  race.  . 

"Greediness,  gentlemen,  is  a  feeling  or 
rather  an  Instinct  which  dictates  Its  will  to 
things  not  human.  Man,  with  power  of  the 
spirit  and  social  education,  always  overcomes 
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this  Instinct  and  controls  his  greediness.  You 
too,  educated  young  men,  the  future  of  the 
nation,  must  check  your  greediness.  Life  Is 
not  the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods  as  a 
whole.  Creation  should  be  your  aim.  And 
Greece  constitutes  an  example  in  world  his- 
tory of  creation  which  it  has  attained  with- 
out having  at  her  disposal  in  the  historic 
moments  at  various  ages  the  biggest  and 
most  advanced  goods  to  satisfy  all  kinds  of 
needs  of  man. 

"We  have  written  with  your  fathcr.s  t'le 
epic  story  of  Albania,  using  the  pillaged 
weapons  of  the  enemy  which  we  modified  to 
fit  ammunition  manufactured  by  the  only 
war  factory  in  Greece  and  we  won  the  war. 
At  that  moment  we  did  not  have  the  perfect 
means  offered  by  technology  to  face  the 
invader.  But  we  fought  with  whatever  we 
had  and  we  won  history.  We  proved  ourselves 
worthy  descendants  of  our  forefathers. 

"Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  strength  In 
all  kihds  of  goods  and  means.  Strength  comes 
from  faith  in  the  creation  for  which  we  were 
born,  from  faith  In  what  we  should  fight  for. 
It  is  faith  in  preserving,  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  the  cradle,  not  only  the  cradle  in 
which  we  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  but  the 
cradle  of  the  spirit  and  human  values  of 
world  society.  It  Is  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, this  sense  of  mission  that  we  Greeks 
should  have.  We  should  not  be  Inclined 
toward  greediness  to  acquire  material  goods. 
Let  us  always  take  stock  of  our  possibilities 
and  let  us  cover  those  needs  which  we  can. 
And  if  whatever  we  do  with  faith,  be  sure 
that  victory  in  any  endeavor  will  always 
be  ours.  .  .  . 

"Gentlemen,  believe  in  the  country  you 
were  born  In.  Believe  in  what  is  called 
Greece.  Believe  in  the  mission  you  have 
undertaken.  ...  Do  not  look  to  escape 
abroad,  do  not  turn  your  eyes  to  the  dark- 
ness of  curtains  surrounding  our  commu- 
nity. ...  If  Greece  does  not  exist  we  do  not 
exist  either.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  are  for  Greece 
and  Greece  exists  for  the  Greeks.  Also, 
Greece  should  exist  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
Greece,  but  for  human  society  as  well.  Be- 
lieve in  Greece.  Fight  for  Greece.  The  great- 
est prize  you  could  claim  would  be  for  you 
-  to  appear  to  your  descendants  as  genuine 
descendants  of  our  forefathers.  Respect 
yourself  at  all  times,  yourself  not  as  a  unit, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  entirety.  ...  Be  sure 
that  you  have  placed  yourself  on  the  right 
path  as  regards  your  mission.  Fight  in  the 
field  Instill^  with  the  Immortal  Olympic 
Greek  spirit.  Consider  compromises  as 
blasphemies.  It  is  not  possible  to  prosper  as 
a  society  if  we  do  not  fight  with  Olympic 
spirit.  It  is  not  possible  to  prosper  as  a 
social  entity  If  we  have  ceased  to  be  human 
ijeings  and  have  crossed  the  boundary  to- 
wards animal  instincts.  Only  wild  animals 
eat  each  other  without  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  their  endeavour  to  survive.  By  re- 
specting ourselves  we  must  Impose  re8i>ect  to 
our  environment.  And  if  we  succeed  to  earn 
sel^-respect  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded to  be  the  units  required  at  this 
moment  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland. 
Finally,  let  us  fight  as  Greeks  for  Greece.  Our 
ancient  ancestors  have  pierced  darkness  of 
the  future  In  a  distance  of  3.000  j-ears  and 
piercing  with  their  spirit  the  darkness  of 
metaphysics  they  have  proscribed  the  path 
of  research  and  the  road  of  struggle  for 
human  endeavour  to  expand  the  limits  of 
the  natural  world. 

■Do  not  forget  that  even  In  the  most 
modern  field  of  science  today,  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics,  the  relevant  centre  estab- 
lished in  our  country  bears  the  name  Dlmo- 
critos.  Think  how  many  years  ago  this  Greek 
had  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  future  and 
had  reached  a  position  where  he  could 
specify  and  define  the  path  of  research 
which  could  lead  man  to  expand  the  limits 
of  the  nattiral  world,  to  reach  what  today  is 
considered  as  omniscience. 

"Ask  yourself.  Is  there  anything  In  human 
endeavour,  anywhere  In  human  communities. 
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which  could  be  compared  as  an  achievement 
m  this  effort?  And  I  emphasize  this  as  a 
distinction  of  the  sense  of  what  we  should 
do.  We  are  a  small  nation  both  In  popula- 
tion and  size.  But.  with  humiUty.  we  pride 
ourselves  because  there  Is  the  margin  of  the 
Greek  spirit.  And  who  is  developing  this 
margin?  Who  is  struggling  today  bearing  the 
flag  of  our  country  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
metaphysics  and  lead  metaphysical  research 
as  a  guide  in  this  research?  In  recent  years 
the  pace  of  evolution  In  the  field  of  natural 
sciences,  the  pace  of  evolution  In  the  field  of 
progress  is  such  that  men  have  no  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  new  knowledge  con- 
quered in  the  field  of  science,  in  laboratories 
and  schools. 

"And  m  this  endeavour  to  come  Into  con- 
tact with  the  new.  we  have  lost  the  road  of 
Greece.  The  road  of  Greece  is  the  road  of 
the  spirit  and  it  is  towards  this  road  that 
we  must  preserve  the  first  place  in  the  relay 
race  of  the  nation. 

"You  are  the  scientists  of  tomorrow.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  only  objective  in  your  en- 
deavour today  should  be  the  effort  of  the 
nation.  Material  means  are  not  necessary. 
Materialistic  means  of  civilization  should 
also  be  rejected. 

•What  we  need  is  faith  in  enternal  Greece. 
We  need  belief  in  the  immortal  Greek  spirit. 
We  need  belief  In  the  great  inheritance  we 
have  borne  on  our  shoulders  as  descendants 
of  our  glorious  forefathers. 

"Greece  should  be  rehabilitated  to  its 
scientific  position  as  the  torchbearer  of  hu- 
man society.  We  must  turn  to  the  pages  of 
history  as  the  guide  of  the  human  spirit,  in 
our  case  in  the  field  of  science  and  wisdom. 
"We  should  make  Greece  an  example  of 
free  law-abiding  society  of  men  living  in 
harmony.  Our  mission  is  great.  It  is  great 
because  today  we  ;.re  faced  with  a  situation 
we  Inherited  for  the  immediate  future  which 
necessitates  a  great  effort  to  turn  vision  into 
reality. 

•Greece  should  become  an  area  of  Chris- 
tian spirit.  It  should  be  a  place  In  which 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
should  prevail.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
and  Love  each  other'  should  prevail. 

'If  we  do  not  reach  this  stage  of  relations 
between  men  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be 
a  society  able  to  constitute  traditionally  the 
evolution  of  Greece.  We  should  aim  for  a 
Greece  comprising  a  society  without  poverty; 
offering  protection  to  all  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. Our  prosperity  and  our  social  welfare 
should  extend  security  to  any  man  living  in 
Greece  so  that  he  should  benefit  from  basic 
protection  and  care  of  his  environment.  This 
is  something  which  it  is  necessary  to  achieve 
at  any  cost. 

'•Gentlemen,  be  careful,  communism  to- 
day is  not  projecting  Its  theory,  nor  Its  pros- 
perity. Neither  it  is  projecting  its  society  as 
an  example  to  the  free  world.  Communism  is 
not  rejecting  itself  Ijecause  it  is  fully  aware 
that  today  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
of  advanced  perception  and  human  educa- 
tion to  believe  in  it. 

••Communism  projects  weaknesses;  stirs 
sensitive  points  of  humanity  and  the  feel- 
ing of  injustice  as  compared  to  Justice.  It 
stirs  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  over  the  fu- 
ture; the  feeling  of  indignation  in  face  of 
the  weaknesses  of  compromise  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  the  people  live.  And,  alas, 
impassioning  these  people  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  rational  thinking  they  lead  them  as 
enemies  of  themselves  and  their  environ- 
r.icnt  to  overthrow  the  regime,  to  open  the 
way  to  tyranny.  And.  alas,  most  of  the  free 
men  today  are  the  victims  of  this  communist 
method.  'They  reaffirm  the  saying  by  Lenin 
according  to  which  the  bourgeois.  In  his  own 
expression,  the  free  men  in  our  own  expres- 
sion, will  give  the  rope  and  soap  to  be  hanged 
by  the  communists.  For  God's  sake,  we 
Greeks  whose  heritage  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon  with  the  tyrants  of  communism,   let 
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us  safeguard  ourselves  from  falling  victims 
to  the  propaganda. 


Speech  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  on  March  9, 
1968,  at  the  Baltic- American  Commit- 
tee's anniversary  banquet  held  in  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Congressman  Flood 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  this  affair 
and  the  deserving  recipient  of  this 
group's  50th  Anniversary  Award. 

Tlie  address  follows: 

SELF-DETERMINATION  1      AN     ENDURING     DEMO- 
CRATIC   Principle 
I  am  tremendously  pleased  by  this  honor 
you  are  bestowing  upon  me  tonicht 

To  be  given  this  50th  Anniversary  Award 
for  my  services  rendered  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples during  my  twenty  years  in  Congress  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  compli- 
ments that  has  ever  been  paid  to  me  during 
my  long  career  ;is  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  shall  cherish  this  award,  as  much  as  I 
have  always  cherished  the  memory  of  being 
with  I'll  my  Baltic  friends— Lithuanians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians,  whatever  the  occasion. 
This  gala  occasion,  my  friends,  represents 
in  many  ways  a  contradiction  to  reality.  Here 
we  are  gathered  together  in  this  magnificent 
setting,  enjoying  each  other's  company,  eat- 
ing the  most  sumptuous  food,  and  drinking 
our  favorite  cocktails  and  other  assorted  bev- 
erages in  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 
This  a  Joyful  setting. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  of  unreality  about  it. 
I  say  this  because  the  world  about  us  is 
anything  but  joyful.  We  Americans  are  a 
people  pressed  on  all  sides:  we  are  pressed  in 
Asia,  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  we  are  pressed  in  our  own  Hemispheric 
island.  Pressures  seem  to  be  building  up  all 
around  us,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion of  these  pressures  in  sight. 

I  suppose  this  is  an  inevitable  condition: 
it  is  the  price  that  we  must  pay  as  a  people 
who  are  playing  the  role  of  a  great  power, 
indeed  a  super  power.  It  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause it  is  upon  us  that  rests  the  major 
burden  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

How  extraordinarily  different  is  the  role 
we  play  today  and  the  power  and  authority 
we  wield,  how  different  it  is  from  what  it 
was  50  years  ago  when  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  und  Estonia,  won  their 
freedom  and  established  their  independence! 
For  a  few  minutes  this  evening  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  this  difference. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  look  into  our  his- 
torical past  and  contrast  the  America  of 
Wilson's  day  and  how  it  accepted  the  re- 
sponsiblUties  thrust  upon  it.  with  the  Amer- 
ica of  our  own  generation  today.  This  brief 
excursion  into  history  can  be  instructive.  I 
believe,  because  it  demonstrates  very  graphi- 
cally the  growth  of  the  American  people  in 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  world  lead- 
ership. 

Fifty  years  ago  President  Wilson,  as  the 
great  pvangel  of  world  democracy,  carried 
his  message  of  self-determination  of  people 
to  Paris  and  laid  this  vital  democratic  prin- 
ciple before  Europe's  leaders  who  were  then 
about  to  construct  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
defeated  Central  Powers. 
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It  was  this  great  and  tragic  figure  Wood- 
row  Wilson  who  more  than  any  other  per- 
son created  within  the  souls  of  the  oppre-sed 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  an 
awareness  of  freedom,  not  as  an  abstract 
principle,  but  rather  as  a  goal  that  could 
be  achieved  by  ail  people. 

When  Wilson  came  to  Europe,  he  was 
greeted  as  a  sort  ut  •messiah  of  democracy.  " 
He  gave  iiope  to  the  oppressed,  confidence  to 
the  forelorn.  succor  to  the  suffering. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  Wilson  gave 
to  the  people  of  Europe,  indeed  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,  an  expectation  of  a  better 
future  in  a  world  that  would  be  free  of  war 
and  desolation.  This  was  a  grandiose  vision 
that  Wilson  was  projecting  lor  mankind,  but 
idealistic  though  it  was.  it  .still  fired  the 
imagination   of   the   mass   of   humanity. 

The  Baltic  peoples,  inspired  by  this  mes- 
sage of  freedom  and  hope,  were  among  the 
many  Europeans  who  had  in  the  course  of 
time  affirmed  this  natural  right  of  self- 
determination  and  e.stabUshed  independent 
national  governments. 

While  in  Pans  negotiating  with  other 
world  statesmen  lor  a  peace  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  Wilson  had  achieved  great  suc- 
cess. To  be  sure,  he  had  to  make  some  com- 
promises with  the  ideals  he  had  set  forth 
in  ills  14  Points.  Reality  had  required  this. 
But  on  the  principle  of  self-determination 
that  he  asserted,  there  was  no  serious  com- 
promise. And  that  vital  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  was  t-o  become  the 
foundation  .stone  of  the  political  structure 
of  postwar  Europe.  Millions  of  peoples,  such 
as  the  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
heretofore  denied  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destinies,  were  at  last  able  to  exer- 
cise a  right  that  we  Americans  had  enjoyed 
.since  tlie  founding  of  our  country. 

This,  my  friends,  was  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. ;aid  to  Woodrow  Wilson  must  go  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  universalizing  this 
most  basic  of  :ill  democratic  principles,  the 
jinnciple  of  self-determination  of  peoples. 

But  Wilson,  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  found  that  the  American  people  were 
not  prepared  to  assume  the  burden  of  world 
responsibility  that  he  liad  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  They  were  not 
ready  to  assume  a  large  and  responsible  role 
ia  tlie  politics  of  the  world.  And  accordingly 
they  closed  their  minds  to  the  pleading  of 
their  leader,  and  in  the  course  of  time  with- 
drew within  themselves  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  country  In  a  word. 
Americans  turned  their  backs  on  interna- 
tionalism, preferring  to  enjoy  the  illusion 
of  Isolatiomsm  that  had  been  their  condi- 
tion for  over  100  years. 

Thenceforth,  we  really  played  no  major 
role  on  the  world  political  scene.  We  were 
content  to  let  Europe  manage  its  own  inter- 
national affairs  as  if  those  affairs  were  of  lit- 
tle or  no  concern  to  us.  Indeed.  Americans 
derived  a  sense  of  false  comfort  from  the  pro- 
tection ol  the  great  Atlantic  that  divided 
them  from  troublesome  Europe. 

This  abnegation  of  international  politics, 
this  withdrawal  to  the  nation's  inner  self. 
had  no  serious  effects  during  the  f:rst  decade 
of  peace  following  World  War  I.  Europe  was 
Ijemg  restored,  much  quicker  than  at  first 
realized.  Serious  problems  faced  European 
leaders,  but  they  could  be  managed.  'Hie 
Baltic  States  had  firmly  established  their 
governments  and  were  progressing  to  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  national  fulfillment.  They 
came  to  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbor. 
Soviet  Russia,  who  obligingly  recognized  Bal- 
tic Independence  and  pledged  to  respect  the 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  nil 
three  states. 

So  long  as  peace  was  not  threatened,  the 
absence  of  America  from  Europe  and  from 
the  mechanism  of  peace  contained  within 
the  League  of  Nations  was  not  felt.  Besides 
the  United  States  did  participate  in  some  of 
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Pfc.  Donald  R.  Titus,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Tlt«w.  ol  Highland.  Md. 

Pfc.  Norman  A.  Poseett.  son  of  Archie  P. 
Fossett,  of  1233  Lafayette  avenue,  and  Mrs. 
Beulah  I.  Posaett.  of  1001  Springfield  avenue, 
Baltimore. 

MEDICAL    AIDMAN 

As  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  whose  religion 
forbids  combat  duty.  Private  Titus,  21.  was 
a  medical  aldmnn  assigned  to  a  rifle  company 
with  the  9th  Infantry  Division  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  He  was  killed  Friday  In  an  ambush. 

Private  Titus  once  treated  a  South  Viet- 
namese woman  who  had  been  shot  by  mis- 
take, and  an  Army  doctor  told  him  that  his 
first  aid  had  saved  her  life,  according  to  the 
soldier's  father. 

On  another  occasion.  Private  Titus  treated 
a  man  the  soldiers  thought  was  a  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla. 

Mr.  Titus  !!ald  his  son  was  a  1965  graduate 
of  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy  ana  had  at- 
tended Southern  Missionary  College,  in  Col- 
legedale,  Tenn..  for  a  year.  He  quit  college 
temporarily  to  serve  in  the  military  and  was 
drafted  In  May,  1967. 

Private  Titus,  18,  is  survived  by  his  parents: 
his  sister,  Sharon  Ann  Titus,  of  Highland. 
and  his  grandparents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Elmer  D. 
Snook,  of  HentJersonville.  NO. 
•  Private  Aa«l»ew8.  a  helicopter  crew  chief, 
was  killed  Monday  when  his  helicopter 
crashed  en  route  back  to  base  from  a  combat 
mission. 

ENLISTED  IN   JULY 

He  was  assigned  to  the  189th  Assault  Hell- 
copter  Squadron,  stationed  at  Plelku.  and 
had  been  in  Vietnam  since  late  January. 
Members  of  his  family  said  he  had  volun- 
teered to  be  a  flying  crew  member. 

A  June,  1967,  graduate  of  La  Plata  High 
School.  Private  Andrews  enlisted  in  the  Army 
last  July. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  two  brothers, 
Sgt.  Arthur  J.  Andrews.  Jr..  of  Port  Meade 
and  Charles  B.  Andrews,  of  New  York;  and 
a  sister.  Estell  Andrews  of  Benedict. 

Specialist  Oliver.  19,  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam about  two  months,  was  shot  March  2, 
according  to  his  stepmother.  She  said  he  had 
enlisted  when  he  was  17. 

ATTENDED  MORGAN  STATE 

Private  Fossett.  22.  h::d  completed  three 
years  at  Morgan  State  College  when  he  was 
drafted  in  June.  1967.  according  to  members 
of  his  family.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bates 
High  School.  Annapolis. 

An  lnfantr>-man  with  the  9th  Infantry 
Division,  he  left  the  United  States  for  Viet- 
nam last  November  20. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  he 
was  killed  by  gunfire  during  action  March  3. 

Survivors  besides  his  parents  are  a  halt- 
slster.  Deborah  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Jackson,  of  Glea 
Burnie. 


Papadopoulos  Addresses  Students 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10,  Premier  George  Papado- 
poulos, of  Greece,  in  a  ceremony  present- 
ing scholarship  awards  to  students  at 
Athens  University,  addressed  himself  to 
present-day  issues  and  philosophy  in  a 
most  timely  and  pertinent  fashion.  Since 
this  address  by  the  Greek  Premier  did 
not  receive  any  significant  mention  in 
world  press  circles  I  include  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress as  printed  In  the  "Chicago  Pnyx"  a 
semi-monthly  Hellenic  publication: 
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PAPADOPot'Los  Addresses  Students 
"Please  .  .  .  the    moment   la   so    touching 
and  so  sacred  that  you  need  not  reinforce 
this    emotion    by    the    expression    of    your 
support. 

■Life  l3  not  an  aim  in  Itself.  Life  la  a 
period  of  creative  work.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  for  the  sake  of  living  alone.  Every- 
thing comes  to  life  to  create,  and  this  should 
be  our  goal.  .  .  .  Today  you  are  being  trained 
by  your  wise  teachers.  .  .  .  Their  goal  is  that 
you  become  tomorrow's  leaders  of  our  society 
!  .  .  a  ?ociety  .  .  .  for  an  eternal  and  Im- 
mortal Greece.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  at  this  stage  in  which  you  are  strug- 
gling to  mould  yourselves  as  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers of  the  society  in  which  you  live,  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  For  God's  sake, 
define  your  objectives  ;is  clearly  as  possible 
,  and  define  them  with  reality.  Evaluate  your 
'  real  abilities,  take  .^.tock  of  your  own  real 
po!5sibnities  and  those  offered  by  your 
environment  in  order  to  become  part  of  the 
whole.  I>o  not  try  to  occupy  more  space  than 
h.os  been  alloted  to  you  by  nature.  You  will 
face  the  complex  of  frustration.  And  the 
complex  of  frustration  will  lead  you  to  deny 
what  you  live  for  and  what  you  have  come 
to  fight  for. 

"Unfortunately,  uncertainty  has  always 
been  a  weakness  of  youth  which  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  have  exploited.  The  solution 
again  does  not  lie  in  destruction;  it  lies  in 
o\irselves.  In  the  revision  of  our  objectives, 
in  the  relation  of  these  objectives  to  reality; 
objectives  which  can  only  be  achieved 
through  an  endeavour  In  the  field,  and  the 
prevailing  Olympic  spirit  which  was  born  in 
Greece  and  transplanted  all  over  the  world. 
So.  for  this  reason,  do  not  be  filled  with  wcrry 
over  the  end  of  the  race.  The  end  will  come 
in  a  natural  way  .  .  . 

".  .  .  another  sensitive  weak  point  Is  the 
famous  ego.  Our  ego  is  not  the  centre  of 
the  world.  We  were  all  born  as  a  unit,  which 
added  to  the  remainder  will  form  the  social 
whole.  Tlie  social  whole  constkttites  the  final 
target.  We  are  a  part  of  the  social  whole 
which  is  influenced  and  prospers  within  the 
social  whole  and  unless  the  social  whole 
moulds  well  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  exist 
and  prosper. 

•Rid  yourselves  of  the  moths  of  egotism 
and  at  the  same  time  rid  yourselves  from 
human  weakness  by  never  accepting  inner 
causes  for  your  failures.  Our  environment 
should  not  be  blamed  for  our  misfortunes. 
We  ourselves  are  to  blame.  Let  us  search  our- 
selves fLT  the  causes  of  our  failures.  Let  us 
cure  and  lift  the  obstacles  and  our  weak- 
nesses and  let  us  proceed  towards  the  road  of 
creation.  The  environment  Is  always  friendly 
as  long  as  we  are  friendly  towards  it;  as  long 
as  we  are  willing  to  submerge  our  ego  to  the 
ego  of  the  whole.  This  iisually  constitutes  a 
point  of  weakness  which  leads  people  to 
anarchy. 

".  .  .  Another  point  of  weakness  is  to  com- 
promise with  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  community  of  men  to  survive  if  those 
who  form  it  do  not  respect  the  moral  and 
social  laws  which  govern  relations  between 
people.  The  respect  of  these  laws  by  the  peo- 
ple forming  the  community  is  the  core,  the 
linking  point  of  societies.  Deviations  from 
this  position  tend  to  compromise  ourselves, 
beware  the  first  steps  of  compromises 
towards  which  you  will  be  driven  by  the 
weaknesses  of  society.  We  should  never  pro- 
ceed towards  a  compromise.  Never  accept  con- 
tradictions, nor  the  violation  of  moral  and 
social  laws.  Rather,  oblige  ourselves  to  the 
environment  which  calls  for  us  to  respect 
the  laws.  .  .  . 

•'.  .  .  Furthermore,  protect  yotirselves  from 
the  unlimited  greediness  around  you.  This  Is 
another  weakness  of  our  times — the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 

"Greediness,  gentlemen.  Is  a  feeling  or 
rather  an  instinct  which  dictates  its  will  to 
things  not  human.  Man.  with  power  of  the 
spirit  and  social  education,  always  overcomes 
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this  Instinct  and  controls  his  greediness.  You 
too,  educated  young  men,  the  future  of  the 
nation,  must  check  your  greediness.  Life  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods  as  a 
whole.  Creation  should  be  your  aim.  And 
Greece  constitutes  an  example  in  world  his- 
tory of  creation  which  it  has  attained  with- 
out having  at  her  disposal  in  the  historic 
moments  at  various  ages  the  biggest  and 
most  advanced  goods  to  satisfy  all  kinds  of 
needs  of  man. 

"We  have  written  with  your  fathers  the 
epic  story  of  Albania,  using  the  pillaged 
weapons  of  the  enemy  which  we  modified  to 
fit  ammunition  manufactured  by  the  only 
war  factory  in  Greece  and  we  won  the  war. 
At  that  moment  we  did  not  have  the  perfect 
means  offered  by  technology  to  face  the 
invader.  But  we  fought  with  whatever  we 
had  and  we  won  history.  We  proved  ourselves 
worthy  descendants  of  our  forefathers. 

"Thus  we  see  that  there  Is  no  strength  in 
all  kinds  of  goods  and  means.  Strength  comes 
from  faith  in  the  creation  for  which  we  were 
born,  from  faith  in  what  we  should  fight  for. 
It  is  faith  in  preserving,  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  the  cradle,  not  only  the  cradle  in 
which  we  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  but  the 
cradle  of  the  spirit  and  human  values  of 
world  society.  It  is  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, this  sense  of  mission  that  we  Greeks 
should  have.  We  should  not  be  Inclined 
toward  greediness  to  acquire  material  goods. 
Let  us  always  take  stock  of  our  possibilities 
and  let  us  cover  those  needs  which  we  can. 
And  if  whatever  we  do  with  faith,  be  sure 
that  victory  in  any  endeavor  will  always 
be  ours.  .  .  . 

"Gentlemen,  believe  in  the  country  you 
were  born  in.  Believe  in  what  is  called 
Greece.  Believe  in  the  mission  you  have 
undertaken.  ...  Do  not  look  to  escape 
abroad,  do  not  turn  your  eyes  to  the  dark- 
ness of  curtains  surrounding  our  commu- 
nity. ...  If  Greece  does  not  exist  we  do  not 
exist  either.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  are  for  Greece 
and  Greece  exists  for  the  Greeks.  Also, 
Greece  should  exist  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
Greece,  but  for  human  society  as  well.  Be- 
lieve in  Greece.  Fight  for  Greece.  The  great- 
est prize  you  could  claim  would  be  for  you 
to  appear  to  your  descendants  as  genuine 
descendants  of  our  forefathers.  Respect 
yourself  at  all  times,  yourself  not  as  a  unit, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  entirety.  ...  Be  sure 
that  you  have  placed  yourself  on  the  right 
path  as  regards  your  mission.  Fight  in  the 
field  Instilled  with  the  Immortal  Olympic 
Greek  spirit.  Consider  compromises  as 
blasphemies.  It  is  not  possible  to  prosper  as 
a  society  if  we  do  not  fight  with  Olympic 
spirit.  It  is  not  possible  to  prosper  as  a 
social  entity  If  we  have  ceased  to  be  human 
beings  and  have  crossed  the  boundary  to- 
wards animal  instincts.  Only  wild  animals 
eat  each  other  without  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  their  endeavour  to  survive.  By  re- 
specting ourselves  we  must  impose  respect  to 
our  environment.  And  if  we  succeed  to  earn 
6el*-respect  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded to  be  the  units  required  at  this 
moment  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland. 
Finally,  let  us  fight  as  Greeks  for  Greece.  Our 
ancient  ancestors  have  pierced  darkness  of 
the  future  in  a  distance  of  3.000  years  and 
piercing  v/ith  their  spirit  the  darkness  cf 
metaphysics  they  have  proscribed  the  path 
of  research  and  the  road  of  struggle  for 
human  endeavour  to  expand  the  limits  of 
the  natural  world. 

"Do  not  forget  that  even  in  the  most 
modern  field  of  science  today,  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics,  the  relevant  centre  estab- 
lished in  our  country  bears  the  name  Dlmo- 
critos.  Think  how  many  years  ago  this  Greek 
had  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  future  and 
had  reached  a  position  where  he  could 
specify  and  define  the  path  of  research 
which  could  lead  man  to  expand  the  limits 
of  the  natural  world,  to  reach  what  today  is 
considered  as  omniscience. 

"Ask  yourself,  Is  there  anything  in  human 
endeavour,  anywhere  in  human  communities, 
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which  could  be  compared  as  an  achievement 
in  this  effort?  And  I  emphasize  this  as  a 
distinction  of  the  sense  of  what  we  should 
do.  We  are  a  small  nation  both  in  popula- 
tion and  size.  But.  vt-lth  humility,  we  pride 
ourselves  because  there  la  the  margin  of  the 
Greek  spirit.  And  who  is  developing  this 
margin?  Who  is  struggling  today  bearing  the 
Hag  of  our  country  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
metaphysics  and  lead  metaphysical  research 
as  a  guide  in  this  research?  In  recent  years 
the  pace  of  evolution  in  the  field  of  natural 
sciences,  the  pace  of  evolution  in  the  field  of 
progress  is  such  that  men  have  no  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  new  knowledge  con- 
quered in  the  field  of  science,  in  laboratories 
and  schools. 

•  And  in  this  ^endeavour  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  •new,  we  have  lost  the  road  of 
Greece.  The  road  of  Greece  is  the  road  of 
the  spirit  and  it  is  towards  this  road  that 
we  must  preserve  the  first  place  in  the  relay 
race  of  the  nation. 

■  You  are  the  scientists  of  tomorrow.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  only  objective  in  your  en- 
deavour today  should  be  the  effort  of  the 
nation.  Material  means  are  not  necessary. 
Materialistic  means  of  civilization  should 
also  be  rejected. 

"What  we  need  is  faith  in  enternal  Greece. 
We  need  belief  in  the  immortal  Greek  spirit. 
We  need  belief  in  the  great  inheritance  we 
have  borne  on  our  shoulders  as  descendants 
of  our  glorious  forefathers. 

"Greece  should  be  rehabilitated  to  its 
scientific  position  as  the  torchbearer  of  hu- 
man society.  We  must  turn  to  the  pages  of 
history  as  the  guide  of  the  human  spirit,  in 
our  case  in  the  field  of  science  and  wisdom. 
"We  should  make  Greece  an  example  of 
free  law-abiding  society  of  men  living  in 
harmony.  Our  mission  is  great.  It  is  great 
because  today  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
we  inherited  for  the  immediate  future  which 
necessitates  a  great  effort  to  turn  vision  into 
reality. 

"Greece  should  become  an  area  of  Chris- 
tian spirit.  It  should  be  a  place  in  which 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
should  prevail.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
and  Love  each  other'  should  prevail. 

"If  we  do  not  reach  this  stage  of  relations 
between  men  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be 
a  society  able  to  constitute  traditionally  the 
evolution  of  Greece.  We  should  aim  for  a 
Greece  comprising  a  society  without  poverty; 
offering  protection  to  all  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. Our  prosperity  and  our  social  welfare 
should  extend  security  to  any  man  living  in 
Greece  sa  that  he  should  benefit  from  basic 
protection  and  care  of  his  environment.  This 
is  something  which  it  is  necessary  to  achieve 
at  any  cost. 

"Gentlemen,  be  careful,  communism  to- 
day is  not  projecting  its  theory,  nor  its  pros- 
perity. Neither  ic  is  projecting  its  society  as 
an  example  to  the  iree  world.  Communism  is 
not  rejecting  itself  because  it  is  fully  aware 
that  today  it  would  be  impossible  lor  a  man 
of  advanced  perception  niid  liuman  educa- 
tion to  believe  in  it. 

"Communism  projects  weaknesses;  stirs 
sensitive  points  of  humanity  and  the  feel- 
ing of  injustice  as  compared  to  Justice.  It 
stirs  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  over  the  fu- 
ture; the  feeling  of  indignation  in  face  of 
the  weaknesses  of  compromise  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  the  people  live.  And,  alas, 
impassioning  these  people  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  rational  thinking  they  lead  them  as 
enemies  of  themselves  and  their  environ- 
ment to  overthrow  the  regime,  to  open  the 
way  to  tyranny.  And.  Plas,  most  of  the  free 
men  today  are  the  victims  of  this  communist 
method.  'They  reaffirm  the  saying  by  Lenin 
according  to  which  the  bourgeois,  in  his  own 
expression,  the  free  men  in  our  own  expres- 
!-ion.  will  give  the  rope  and  soap  to  be  hanged 
by  the  communists.  For  GkJd's  sake,  we 
Greeks  ^jrhose  heritage  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon  with   the  -lyrante   of  communism,   let 
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us  safeguard  ourselves  from  falling  victims 
to  the  propaganda. 
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Speech  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
leaRue,  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  on  March  9, 
1968,  at  the  Baltic- American  Commit- 
tee's anniversary  banquet  held  in  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Congressman  Flood 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  this  affair 
and  the  deserving  recipient  of  this 
group's  50th  Anniversary  Award. 

Tlie  address  follows: 
Self -Determination:    An    Enouring   Demo- 
cratic   Principle 
I  am  tremendously  pleased  by  this  honor 
you  are  bestowing  upon  inc  tonitht. 

To  be  given  this  50th  Anniversary  Award 
for  my  services  rendered  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples during  my  twenty  years  in  Congress  Is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  compli- 
ments that  has  ever  been  paid  to  me  during 
my  long  career  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

i  shall  cherish  this  award,  as  much  as  I 
have  always  cherished  the  memory  of  being 
with  all  my  Baltic  friends— Lithuanians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians,  whatever  the  occasion. 
This  gala  occasion,  my  friends,  represents 
in  many  ways  a  contradiction  to  reality.  Here 
we  are  gathered  together  In  this  magnificent 
setting,  enjoying  eacl\  other's  company,  eat- 
ing the  most  sumptuous  food,  and  drinking 
our  favorite  cocktails  and  other  assorted  bev- 
erages in  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 
This  a  joyful  setting. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  of  unreality  about  it. 
I  sav  this  because  the  world  about  us  is 
anvthing  but  joyful.  We  Americans  are  a 
people  pressed  on  all  sides:  we  are  pressed  In 
Asia,  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  we  are  pressed  in  our  own  Hemispheric 
island.  Pressures  seem  to  be  building  up  all 
around  us.  and  there  seems  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion of  these  pressures  in  sight. 

I  suppose  this  is  an  inevitable  condition: 
it  is  the  price  that  we  must  pay  as  a  people 
who  are  playing  the  role  of  a  great  power, 
indeed  a  super  power.  It  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause it  is  upon  us  that  rests  the  major 
burden  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

How  extraordinarily  different  is  the  role 
we  play  today  and  tlie  power  and  authority 
we  wield,  how  different  it  Is  from  what  it 
was  50  years  ago  when  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  won  their 
freedom  and  established  their  independence! 
For  a  few  minutes  this  evening  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  this  difference. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  look  into  our  his- 
torical past  and  contrast  the  America  of 
Wilson's  day  and  how  it  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  it.  with  the  Amer- 
ica of  our  own  generation  today.  This  brief 
excursion  into  history  can  be  instructive.  I 
believe,  because  it  demonstrates  very  graphi- 
cally the  growth  of  the  American  people  in 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  world  lead- 
ership. 

Fifty  years  ago  President  Wilson,  as  the 
great  evangel  of  world  democracy,  carried 
his  message  of  self-determination  of  people 
to  Paris  and  laid  this  vital  democratic  prin- 
ciple before  Europe's  leaders  who  were  then 
about  to  construct  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
defeated  Central  Powers. 


It  was  this  great  and  tragic  figure  Wood- 
row  Wilson  who  more  than  any  other  per- 
son created  within  the  souls  of  the  oppressed 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  an 
awareness  of  freedom,  not  as  an  abstract 
principle,  but  rather  as  a  goal  that  could 
be  achieved  by  all  people. 

When  Wilson  came  to  Europe,  he  was 
greeted  as  a  sort  ol  "messiah  of  democracy." 
He  gave  hope  to  the  oppressed,  confidence  to 
the  forelorn.  succor  to  the  suffering. 

But  more  than  anything  else.  Wilson  gave 
to  the  people  of  Europe.  Indeed  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,  an  expectation  of  a  better 
future  in  a  world  that  would  be  free  of  war 
and  desolation.  This  was  a  grandiose  vision 
that  Wilson  was  projecting  lor  mankind,  but 
idealistic  though  it  was.  it  still  fired  the 
Imagination  of  the  mass  of  humanity. 

The  Baltic  peoples.  Inspired  by  this  mes- 
sage of  freedom  and  hope,  were  among  the 
many  Europeans  who  had  in  the  course  of 
time'  affirmed  this  natural  right  of  self- 
determination  and  established  independent 
national  governments. 

While  in  Pans  negotiating  with  other 
world  statesmen  for  a  peace  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  Wilson  had  achieved  great  suc- 
cess To  be  sure,  he  had  to  make  some  com- 
promises with  the  ideals  he  had  sec  forth 
m  his  14  Points.  Reality  had  required  this. 
But  on  the  principle  of  self-determination 
that  he  asserted,  there  was  no  serious  com- 
promise. And  that  vital  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  was  to  become  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  political  structure 
of  postwar  Europe  Millions  of  peoples,  such 
as  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
heretofore  denied  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destinies,  were  at  last  able  to  exer- 
cise a  right  that  we  Americans  liad  enjoyed 
.since  the  founding  of  our  country. 

This,  mv  friends,  was  a  great  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  Woodrow  Wilson  must  go  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  universalizing  this 
most  basic  of  all  democratic  principles,  the 
principle  of  .^elf-determlnation  of  peoples. 

But  Wilson,  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  found  that  the  American  people  were 
not  prepared  to  assume  the  burden  of  world 
responsibility  that  he  liad  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  They  were  not 
ready  to  assume  a  l.irge  and  responsible  role 
in  the  politics  of  the  world.  And  accordingly 
they  clo.=ed  their  minds  to  the  pleading  of 
their  leader,  and  in  the  course  of  time  with- 
drew \nthin  themselves  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  country  In  a  word. 
Americans  turned  their  backs  on  interna- 
tionalism, preferring  to  enjoy  the  Illusion 
of  isolationism  that  had  been  their  condi- 
tion for  over  100  years. 

Thenceforth,  v.-e  really  played  no  major 
role  on  the  world  political  scene.  We  were 
content  to  let  Europe  manage  its  own  inter- 
national affairs  ns  if  those  affairs  were  of  lit- 
tle or  no  concern  to  us.  Indeed.  Americans 
derived  ■^  sense  of  false  comfort  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  great  Atlantic  that  divided 
them  from  troublesome  Europe. 

This  abnegation  of  international  politics. 
this  withdrawal  to  the  nation's  inner  self. 
had  no  serious  effects  during  the  l:rst  decade 
of  peace  following  World  War  I.  Europe  was 
being  restored,  much  quicker  than  at  first 
realized.  Serious  problems  faced  European 
leaders,  but  they  could  be  managed.  Tne 
Baltic  States  had  firmly  established  their 
governments  and  were  progressing  to  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  national  fulfillment.  ITicy 
came  to  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbor. 
Soviet  Russia,  who  obligingly  recognized  Bal- 
tic independence  and  pledged  to  respect  the 
Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  ail 
three  states. 

So  long  as  peace  was  not  threatened,  the 
absence  of  America  from  Europe  and  from 
the  mechanism  of  peace  contained  within 
the  League  of  Nations  was  not  felt.  Besides 
the  United  States  did  participate  in  some  of 
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the  social  work  of  the  League,  and,  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  World  War  I.  did  engage  In  rep- 
arations discussions  with  the  powers  con- 

But  the  picture  changed  radically  In  the 
1930's.  In  the  Par  East,  Japan  moved  out  on 
Its  aggressive  march,  conquering  first  Man- 
churia and  finally  extending  her  power 
thrusts  Into  South  China,  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  western  Pacific.  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini assumed  pwwer  In  their  countries,  har- 
nessed the  energies  of  their  peoples  In  a 
new  totalitarian  form,  and  set  out  upon  a 
revisionist  course,  a  course  that  was  to  alter 
the  International  order  that  had  been  es- 
tabUshed  at  Versailles. 

Still,  the  United  States  remained  on  the 
•Idellnea  of  world  affairs,  preferring  its  course 
of  non-Involvement.  What  is  most  stniclng 
about  this  behavior  is  that,  as  the  threat 
In  Europe  Increased,  the  United  States  re- 
sponded by  withdrawing  progressively  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  isolation.  By  1937,  when  the 
Arlfl  powers  were  far  along  the  road  to  ag- 
gression and  war,  the  United  States  had  ea- 
tabUshed  virtually  total  isolation  In  the  form 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  President  Roosevelt  later  said, 
was  to  denjk  the  European  democracies  vital 
aid  In  BttlUtar-y -equipment  that  was  needed  to 
contest  the  claims  of  the  dictators. 

Thus,  when  our  power  was  most  needed 
to  counter-balance  the  threat  of  Nazism  and 
Fascism,  It  was  not  there. 

There  was  no  effective  deterrent  to 
Hitler. 

Prance  and  Britain,  having  followed  a 
course  of  appeasement,  created  a  mood  of 
permissiveness  which  enabled  the  German 
dictator  to  occupy  the  Rhlneland,  seize  Aus- 
tria, Impose  his  will  at  Munich,  and  finally 
destroy  Czechoslovakia. 

Not  until  the  Invasion  of  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1939  did  the  British  and  French 
resolve  that  this  terrible  force  of  evil  must 
be  stopped. 

And  what  about  the  Baltic  States  In  this 
environment  of  international  anarchy?  How 
did  they  manage  to  survive? 

Well,  as  you  ail  know,  the  states  as  inde- 
pendent political  entities  did  not  stuvlve. 
The  governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  hoped  that  a  policy  of  neutralism 
would  enable  themSo  exist  between  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavic  giants  on  their  borders. 
This  was  an  illusion. 

For  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  States  had  been 
sealed  on  August  23.  1939,  when  Ribbentrop 
ftnd  Molotov  concluded  their  now  Infamous 
nonaggression  pact.  The  pact  gave  Hitler 
the  green  light  to  move  into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  also  established  spheres  of  Influence 
In  the  Baltic  and  other  areas  to  the  East 
wherein  the  Nazis  and  Communists  could  Im- 
pose their  respective  political  wills. 

The  subsequent  story  is  a  familiar  one :  the 
Russians  seized  eastern  Poland;  within  a  few 
weeks  thereafter,  they  imposed  their  pacts 
of  so-called  mutual  assistance  on  the  Baltic 
states  which  violated  aU  sacred  agreements 
negotiated  heretofore;  by  mid-1940,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
was  destroyed,  and  these  nations  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  USSR. 

Such  was  the  thrust  of  events  during  those 
fateful  1930's  and  such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  United  States  to  remain  on  the  side- 
line of  history,  unlnvolved,  to  let  Europe 
solve  its  own  problems,  to  remain  isolated 
from  the  world  of  reality. 

We  as  a  nation  learned  nearly  too  late, 
and  to  otir  perU,  that  ovir  policy  of  isolation 
was  in  fact  an  Indirect  aid  to  the  dictators. 
We  also  learned  nearly  too  late,  and  to  our 
peril,  that  this  policy  of  isolation  contributed 
in  the  long  run  to  creating  a  threat  of  major 
proportions  to  our  own  national  security. 
But  what  a  contrast  between  those  days  of 
Wilson  and  the  disillusioning  aftermath  of 
World  War  I  with  the  decades  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II!   Unlike  those  days  when 
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we  Americans  were  tragically  shortsighted, 
the  American  people  have  fully  assumed  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  to  check- 
mate the  expanding  threat  of  Communism 
and  to  preserve  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  self- 
determm.iUoii  of  peoples.  As  a  victorious 
power  the  United  St.ites  did  not  as  in  1920 
turn  Its  back  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
rather  plnved  a  major  role  in  estrtblishlng  the 
Uiutefl  N.aions  or£;anization  and  in  seek- 
ing to  create  a  now  environment  of  peace 
and  .se.  urltv  in  the  world. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  their  allies,  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
defeated  Axis  dictators,  have  tried  to  destroy 
this  fabric  of  peace;  they  have  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  world  system  along  political  lines  dic- 
tated bv  tlieir  own  Communist  doctrine.  Un- 
like tlie  1920s  and  1930's.  however,  the  United 
States  did  not  withdraw  but  rather  has  faced 
up  to  the  challenge  of  the  Communist 
powers:  it  has  frustrated  Communist,  pur- 
poses in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis,  and  now  in  Vietnam. 

We  as  a  people  have  learned  a  hard  and 
bitter  lesson  from  the  illusions  of  the  Inter- 
war  period:  we  know  that  a  great  nation 
cannot  shirk  its  responsibilities  to  the  world 
communltv.  We  know  the  tragic  conse- 
queiices  of  acquiescing  in  the  conquests  of 
an  aggressor;  we  know  that  the  problems  of 
today,  however  overpowering  they  may  seem, 
are  only  made  more  difficult  by  letting  them 
ride  and  by  avokUng  the  responslblUty  of 
facing  up  to  their  reality. 

This  was  our  le?son  of  the  inter- war  period. 
We  learned  It.  nearly  at  our  peril,  but  the 
important  fact  is  that  we  Americana  learned 
it,  and  learned  it  well.  We  are  steeled  by  ex- 
perience against  any  rccvurence  of  such 
follv ! 

How  Wilson  would  Judge  the  character  and 
thrust  of  American  foreign  policy  today,  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  of  two  things  we  can  be  sure. 
He  would  certainly  find  satisfaction  in  our 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  which  is 
after  all  the  fiilfiUment  of  his  Initial  Idea  of 
the  League. 

And.  moreover,  Wilson  would  certainly  find 
satisfaction  in  our  unchanging  belief  In  and 
attaclunent  to  the  democratic  principle  that 
he  made  so  universally  revered,  and  that  is, 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

For  this  is  really  what  the  whole  Cold  War 
is  about.  It  is  about  the  right  of  peoples  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  wish  to  devise  for  their  own 
national  destiny.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
American  position  with  regard  to  Soviet 
threats  in  Germany;  it  is  the  essence  of  our 
defense  of  South  Korea;  It  is  the  essence  of 
our  position  In  East  Europe;  it  is  the  essence 
of  our  position  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is  this 
same  principle  of  self-determination  that  we 
hold  up  i\s  an  ultimate  goal  to  be  achieved 
by  the  Baltic  peoples  now  subject  to  Commu- 
nist domination. 

We  dare  not  dilute  this  powerful  demo- 
cratic principle  of  self-determination;  we 
dare  not  set  it  aside  as  a  motivating  force 
in  our  foreign  policy;  for  It  is  this  principle 
that  has  made  us  the  moral  leader  of  the 
world;  it  is  this  principle  that  inspired  hope 
in  the  oppressed;  it  is  this  principle  that 
provides  tlie  inner  dynamism  and  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  American  policy;  It  is  this 
principle  that  is  the  hope  of  all  peoples,  such 
as  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians, 
who  languish  in  their  unnatural  state  of 
Communist  servitude. 

Yes,  my  friends,  Wllsonianism  Is  relevant 
today;  it  is  still  the  guide  of  life  for  peoples 
who  wish  lo  achieve  progress  and  fulfillment 
in  democracy;  it  is  still  the  guiding" principle 
of  America,  but  more  important,  not  an 
America  uuinvolved,  uncommitted,  an  Amer- 
ica isolated,  but  rather,  an  America  deter- 
mined to  be  a  directing  force,  a  leader,  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  seek  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit. 
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St.  Patrick's  Day 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
March  17,  the  Irish  and  their  descend- 
ants the  world  over  gathered  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Ireland's  patron  saint,  St.  Pat- 
rick. I  have  always  been  happy  to  par- 
ticipate in  Newark's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
celebration,  for  it  is  a  joyous  and  inspir- 
ing occasion.  This  year  a  severe  rain- 
storm forced  postponement  of  Newark's 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  but  I  neverthe- 
less had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
many  fine  friends  of  Irish  heritage  and 
officials  of  our  celebration:  Bernard  J. 
McCreesh,  the  grand  marshal;  Paul 
Reilly,  our  deputy  mayor;  Mrs.  Joan 
White  Corcoran,  the  deputy  grand  mar- 
shal: and  Patrick  J.  Yorke,  parade  chair- 
man. 

Over  1,500  years  ago  St.  Patrick  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  Ireland  to  the 
Christian  faith,  founding  some  365 
churches,  personally  baptizing  some  12,- 
000  persons,  ordaining  a  large  number 
of  priests,  and  establishing  numerous 
monasteries  and  convents. 

It  is  without  doubt  inspiring  to  recall  i 
the  remarkable  life  of  St.  Patrick.  At  ' 
the  age  of  16  he  was  seized  by  marauders 
and  .sold  as  a  slave,  but  after  6  years  of 
captivity  he  escaped  to  France  and 
studied  at  the  monastery  of  Levins.  It 
was  here  that  he  received  his  call  for 
missionary  service  in  Ireland.  According 
to  legend,  he  heard  Irish  voices  saying: 

We  pray  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and 
walk  again  amongst  us  as  before. 

St.  Patrick  heeded  this  call,  and  in 
a  time  of  chaos  and  fear,  when  ancient 
institutions  were  crashing  down,  he  pre- 
sented to  Ireland  the  supreme  gift  of 
faith  and  freedom. 

St.  Patrick  has  gained  a  noteworthy 
place  in  the  life  of  our  country.  Indeed, 
in  earliest  American  history  homage  was 
paid  to  this  great  saint.  The  first  re- 
corded celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
the  United  States  took  place  on  March 
17,  1737,  in  Boston.  Twenty-six  men  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  this  day  and  founded 
the  first  Irish  organization  in  America — 
the  Charitable  Irish  Society.  The  first 
r^orded  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  took 
place  in  New  York  as  early  as  1766. 
George  Washington's  troops  paid  tribute 
to  St.  Patrick  in  1778  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  in  fact  in  1781  George  Washington 
himself  was  made  "an  Irishman — as  far 
as  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Iiish  to 
do  so"  by  being  installed  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick in  Philadelphia. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  has  assumed  a  rele- 
vance and  importance  in  this  Nation  not 
only  for  Americans  of  Irish  descent,  but 
for  all  Americans  of  all  national  origins. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  day  of  tribute  to 
man's  faith,  determination,  strength, 
and,  perhaps  above  all.  his  spiritual 
essence. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  honor  for  me  to  join 
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in  commemorating  on  this  day  a  man 
who  is  an  international  symbol  of  the 
power  of  religion  and  freedom.  On  this 
day  we  can  all  feel  the  pride  and  joy  it  is 
to  be  of  Irish  heritage,  from  the  country 
William  Butler  Yeats  called— 

"Land  of  heart's  desire. 
Where  beauty  has  no  ebb,  decay  no  flood. 
But  Joy  is  wisdom,  Time  an  endless  song." 


George  Meany  Speaks  on  Civil  Disorder 
Report 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1968 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  5,  George  Meany  issued  a 
statement  on  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
I  feel  Mr.  Meany's  active  .support  should 
be  noted  by  my  colleagues  and,  there- 
fore, insert  this  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  follows: 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  fully  justifies 
President  Johnson's  confidence  that  a  group 
of  thoughtful  American  leaders,  drawn  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  American  society,  could 
and  would  evolve  a  program  to  meet  the 
most  critical  domestic  crisis  the  nation  has 
faced  since  1932. 

Tlie  President,  as  well  as  the  commission, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  result. 

The  report  itself  is  of  inestimable  value. 
It  is  a  compilation  of  some  measures  already 
in  being,  though  on  a  .=:mall  scale;  of  other 
measures  now  before  the  Congress,  and  of 
additional   proposals   which,   go   farther. 

Much  of  what  the  commtsflon  recom- 
mends is  an  extension  of  the  domestic  pro- 
gram of  the  Johnson  .Administration.  In 
supporting  that  program  the  AFL-CIO,  too, 
has  often  urged  such  an  extension.  While 
there  may  be  room  for  dGb:-.te  over  specific 
Implementation  of  the  report's  proposals,  its 
general  thrust — and  its  rense  of  urgency — 
reflect  the  long-held  views  of  the  labor 
movement. 

Predictably,  the  report  has  been  attacked 
by  some  editorial  writers  and  by  C-ongres- 
slonal  conservatives  on  the  grounds  that  its 
proposals  involve  an  "impossible"  expendi- 
ture— an  expenditure  the  nation  cannot  af- 
ford in  view  of  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

We  reject  that  argument  with  respect  to 
the  report,  just  as  we  have  rejected  it  with 
respect  to  earlier  domestic  programs. 

Of  course,  meeting  the  crisis  In  our  cities 
will  cost  much.  But  the  struggle  in  Viet 
Nam  is  an  added  reason  why  this  outlay 
must  be  made,  not  as  an  excuse  for  ignoring 
the  problem.  Americans  are  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam  for  the  right  of  self-determination — 
for  the  basic  principle  of  free,  democratic 
choice.  The  perpetuation  of  conditions  which 
effectively  deny  full  participation  in  Ameri- 
can society  by  millions  of  citizens  Is  a  be- 
trayal of  that  principle,  and  an  affront  to 
those  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  it. 

A  degree  of  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  two-front  war.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  repeatedly  expressed  its  readiness  to  pay 
its  fair  share  of  such  costs.  We  are  confident 
that  If  the  issue  is  squarely  faced  and  clear- 
ly offered,  the  American  people  wiU  respond 
to  the  challenge,  as  they  have  on  every  oc- 
casion In  the  past.  They  will  respond;  for 
in  fact — as  the  commission's  report  so  elo- 
quently demonstrates — there  is  no  other 
choice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Does  Civil  Disorder  Have  a  Dollar  Sign? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHtRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  sugcests  that  riots  were  due  to 
economic  disparity.  It  seeks  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  riotins  vihich  included  ar- 
son, burglary,  robbery,  looting,  vandalism 
and  murder,  on  many  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society  whose  activity  had  been  ex- 
pressly directed  toward  preventing  civil 
disorder.  The  Commission  included  criti- 
cism of  Government  for  programs  in- 
sufficiently implemented,  police  for  bein? 
too  tough  in  arrests,  judges  for  tryinp  to 
be  Arm,  and  the  white  community  gen- 
erallv  for  bcins  "racist." 

What  the  Commission  did  may  be  lik- 
ened to  blaming  the  warden  of  a  well-nin 
penitentiary  for  the  crimes  of  escaped 
convicts,  or  parents  for  liavinp;  conceived 
children  who  have  become  dropouts 
from  society. 

In  the  issue  of  Roll  Call  of  March  14 
appears  an  article  by  Allan  Brownfeld 
which  discusses  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission at  some  length  and  I  think  con- 
structively. Inasmuch  as  what  to  do 
about  the  possible  recurrence  of  civil  dis- 
order this  summer  is  very  much  on  the 
minds  of  those  bavins  the  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
urban  areas,  I  commend  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  Mr.  Brownfeld's  remarks  and 
suggest  that  it  micht  not  be  inappropri- 
ate to  appoi-u  a  commission  to  review 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  an  effort  lo  come  up  with 
soraethins  other  than  a  prescription  for 
massive  Federal  handouts  as  an  answer 
to  violence  in  th£  streets. 
As  Mr.  Brownfeld  says: 
If  we  don't  understand  the  situation  as 
it  is  v.-e  will  never  correct  it. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  ve 
real  question  of  whether  the  Comml 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders  really  under- 
stands the  situation  as  it  is.  The  impres- 
sion is  implicit  in  its  words  that  the 
Commission  has  in  fact  sought  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  an  advocate  for  minority 
groups  rather  than  a  responsible  catalyst. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Roll  Call    (the   newspaper  of  Capitol 

Hillt,  Mar.  14.  1968] 

The  Nonreport:  Riots  Commission  Neglects 

Seeking  Cause  op  Violence 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  important  question  v.'hlch  was  barely 
mentioned  in  the  Riot  Commission  Report 
was  this:  Are  crime,  riots,  and  violence  mo- 
tivated primarily  by  economic  factors,  or  are 
there  other  contributing  factors  which  may 
be  even  more  crucial?  The  Report  should 
have  sought  to  carefully  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Instead,  it  concluded  with  a  program 
based  upon  a  questionable  assumption.  Yet, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  multi-bUUon 
dollar  program  involving  Jobs,  housing,  and 
education  will  in  any  way  prevent  future 
riots  These  programs  may  be  worthwhile  on 
their  own  merits,  but  do  they  really  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  growing  lawlessness 
in  our  cities? 

According  to  the  Commission,  riots  were 
caused  by  evervone  but  those  who  had,  in 
fact,  perpetrated  them.  The  blame  was  spread 
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over  a  wide  range.  Government  was  to  blame, 
for  its  programs  had  not  effectively  reached 
the  people.  Judges  and  police  were  to  blame, 
lor  they  were  often  to  harsh  and  disrespect- 
ful The  press  w.as  to  blame,  for  It  exhibited 
lack  of  understanding.  The  real  cause  ol  the 
riots,  according  to  the  Commission,  was 
•white  racism." 

The  Commission  stated  that  "our  nation 
Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white,  separate  and  unequal."  This  w.is 
even  too  much  for  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
He  noted  that  the  Commission  did  not  take 
adequate  account  of  the  rising  repudiation 
of  racism  throughout  the  while  community 
over  the  last  20  vears.  It  ignored,  he  said, 
•a  roUd  platform  of  laws,  progr.ims,  and  ex- 
perience on  which  to  build." 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Commission 
wns  characterized  this  way  by  columnist 
JcKcph  Kr.-.tt;  "It  is  based  on  the  notion— 
the  Marxian  notion— that  economic  depriva- 
tion is  the  root  of  social  unrest.  It  thus  pre- 
scribes elaborate  programs  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic opportunity  through  welfare  pay- 
ments public  housing,  and  educational  sub- 
sidies .  Tlie  result  of  that  approach.  :>Ias. 
h.as  been  what  might  be  called  reservations— 
the  herding  ol  Negroes  into  core  cities, 
guarded  bv  the  police,  and  the  monthly 
handouts  of  whiskey  urd  blankets  In  the 
form  of  federal  programs." 

Kraft  notes  that  the  Commission  tikes 
Into  account  the  noneconcmic  c".uses  of  ih.- 
riots,  and  that  the  Commission  itself  shows 
That  the  rioters  did  not  cmerce  frf  m  a  back- 
pTound  of  hopeless  poverty.  Still,  its  rcccm- 
mendatlons  .--.re  all  based  on  the  lalUcious 
economic  thccrv. 

It  makes  another  ;erious  error.  It  advocatf  s 
programs  which  tend  to  reward  violence. 
William  WhUe  points  cut  that  'The  Com- 
mission, headed  by  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  Illinois.  Otto  kerner,  and  tlie  liberal  Re- 
publican Mayer  of  New  York,  John  Undsay, 
has  in  substance  issued  nn  invitation  to  de- 
prived or  tlmply  angry  people  to  Eeek  their 
remedv  in  yet  more  violence  .  .  It  ;  romotes 
what  It  most  honestly  seeks  to  avoid  .  .  . 
the  Commission's  indictment  of  'v.hlte  rac- 
ism' tr.kes  practically  no  account  i  f  the 
aemonslrable  rise  of  an  even  mere  bloody 
minded 'black  racism.' " 

Tlie  economic  Ihetry  hr.s  been  shown  to  bo 
completelv  invalid.  Irving  J.  Ru;in,  head  cf 
the  University  of  Michigan  Center  Ic-r  Urb.'m 
Studies,  made  n  survey  of  those  who  had  been 
arrested  for  rioting  in  Detroit.  He  tlates  that 
"solutions  based  primarily  on  Improving 
schools,  liousing  and  employment  for  urban 
Negroes  are  not  responsive  to  the  deeper 
needs  behind  the  •,  iolence.  Tliey  are  thS  co.n- 
fortable  solutions,  things  that  our  socictv 
knows  how  to  do  best  .  .  .  but  they  :  re  net 
what  the  riots  are  all  about  " 

In  the  main  riot  areas  of  Detroit  accord- 
ing to  the  University  of  Michigan  survey, 
the  median  annual  Income  of  Negro  house- 
holds is  $6200.  This  is  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  ficure  for  all  Negro  households  in 
Detroit.  $6400,  and  not  far  below  the  median 
white  household  Income  of  $6800. 

Educational  attainment  of  Negro  house- 
hold heads— forty  five  per  cent  vcre  !.  ah 
school  graduates  or  better— is  higher  in  the 
riot  area  than  throughout  the  city. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  Negro  households  in 
the  riot  area  have  automobiles  available,  and 
"Negros  living  within  the  not  area  are  sub- 
stantially better  off  in  every  respect  than 
Negroes  who  live  inside  the  deep  core.  They 
are  also  somewhat  better  off  than  the  whites 
who  live  in  the  riot  neighborhoods." 

Of  those  arrested,  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment arrest  records  show  that  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes  were  juveniles:  18  per 
cent  were  between  17  and  19  years  old,  24 
per  cent  between  20  and  24,  17  per  cent  be- 
tween 25  and  29,  and  31  per  cent  over  30, 

The  Urban  Law  Centers  survey  of  1200 
non-Juvenile  mole  arrestees  shows  that  83 
per  cent  were  employed.  40  per  cent  of  them 
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by  the  three  major  automobile  companies 
and  an  equal  jjercentage  by  other  large  em- 
ployers. No  Income  data  was  gathered,  but 
annual  wages  of  $6,000  and  more  can  be  as- 
sumed. The  conclusion  of  Professor  Rubin: 
"If  we  deal  only  with  housing,  education, 
and  jobs,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  even 
greater  trouble." 

Those  who  are  searching  for  the  causes  of 
our  major  riots  have  not  considered  the  fact 
that  such  riots  may  be  the  ghetto  manifes- 
tation of  the  general  breakdown  of  respect 
for  law  so  rampant  In  our  society  as  a  whole. 
In  his  recent  volume.  The  Lawbreakers. 
Indianapolis  News  editor  M.  Stanton  Bevans 
points  out  that  there  was  much  less  crime 
in  America  during  the  depression.  In  1933. 
total  reported  crimes  against  the  person 
stood  at  about  150  per  100.000  of  population. 
This  figure  dropped  steadily  throughout  the 
continuing  years  of  the  depression  and  the 
enforced  scarcity  of  World  War  II.  As  the 
war  came  to  an  end  and  prosperity  returned, 
the  line  turned  sharply  upward  and  has  con- 
tinued to  climb  ever  since.  By  1965,  the  figure 
stood  at  more  than  180. 

It  Is  not  economic  deprivation  which  has 
caused  the  Increase  In  crime,  for  as  income 
has  risen,  so  have  crime  statistics.  It  may  be 
what  Is  callM'the  "new  morality."  the  Idea 
that  men  mayftbey  the  laws  with  which  they 
agree,  and  disobey  others,  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment may  be  coerced  through  the  use  of 
blackmail,  that  each  Individual  has  the  right 
to  immediate  gratification  of  his  desires, 
whatever  the  consequences  to  others. 

Those  who,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  have 
established  the  philosophy  of  relativism  may 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
But  this  is  not  new.  In  his  novel.  The  Broth- 
ers Karamazov,  Pyodor  Dostoevsky  spells  out 
an  appropriate  parable.  Among  the  book's 
many  characters  are  the  fiery  Intellectual, 
Ivan,  and  his  dim-witted  half-brother, 
Smerdyakov.  Ivan  preaches  that  there  Is  no 
God,  no  truth,  no  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
everything  is  relative.  Being  an  Intellectual, 
he  doesn't  do  anything  about  these  ideas; 
he  simply  preaches  them.  Smerdyakov,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  Intellectual.  He  listens  to 
Ivan's  preachmerits.  accepts  them,  and  acts 
on  them.  He  murders  their  father. 

When  the  horrified  Ivan  confronts  him, 
Smerdyakov  explains:  "I  was  only  your  in- 
strument, your  faithful  servant  .  .  .  You 
said.  'Everything  was  lawful'  .  .  .  For  If 
there's  no  everlasting  God,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  virtue."  So,  why  not  kill? 

Society  seems  surprised  that  as  a  result  of 
the  annihilation  of  values  and  standards 
people  have  now  started  to  act  as  if  standards 
and  values  do  not  exist.  When  our  highest 
authorities  say  that  everything  is  relative,  we 
should  expect  the  Increase  in  crime  .^tnd 
violence  which  we  have  seen. 

Many  still  Insist,  as  the  Riot  Commission 
did,  that  poverty  creates  crime,  and  that  if 
you  spend  enough  money  to  combat  poverty, 
you  will  end  violence.  But  in  America  today, 
it  is  suburban  crime  which  shows  the  sharp- 
est rate  of  Increase.  The  P.B.I,  states  that 
subiu-ban  crime  Is  up  17  per  cent  and  "Young 
people  comprised  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
arrests  for  the  serious  crimes  In  the  suburban 
communities."  Would  more  aflfluence  have 
solved  the  problem? 

Professor  Ernest  van  den  Haag  concludes 
that  "the  countries  with  the  lowest  living 
standards  usually  have  very  low  suicide  and 
honalcide  rates."  Great  Britain  and  Sweden 
have  more  advanced  welfare  than  our  own. 
The  result:  crime  Is  increasing  at  an  even 
more  rapid  pace. 

It  may  be  good  to  pursue  Job  programs,  and 
housing  programs,  and  programs  for  Im- 
proved education.  The  Riot  Commission  has 
not,  however,  in  any  sense  shown  that  these 
are  connected  with  the  riots.  And  If  we  don't 
understand  the  situation  as  it  is,  we  will 
never  correct  it. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Jackis.  Nes,  Norpel, 
Hite  and  Burkhardt,  Otepka  and 
Koczak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  names  I  have  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  body  over  the 
last  few  years  and  especially  the  last 
dozen  months.  They  are  names  of  men 
who  have  been  maliciously  and  know- 
ingly harassed  because  they  chose  to 
put  their  Nation  first  and  such  items 
as  'institutional  loyalty"  second.  Thus, 
they  incuiTed  the  calculated  vengence  of 
the  system  which  rewards  the  sheep,  the 
weak,  who  can  be  manipulated. 

Although  each  case  varies,  they  are 
similar  in  that  each  of  them  was  the  sub- 
ject of  nearly  incredible  internal  policies 
or  decisions.  Policies  designed  for  the 
circumvention,  perversion,  or  destruction 
of  fair  and  just  personnel  procedures, 
policy  formulation,  economy,  security, 
and  the  Nation's  be.st  interest. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  case  of 
Stephen  Koczak.  Koczak's  case  is  unique 
since  he  is  the  first  "selected  out"  Foreign 
Sernce  Officer  to  attempt  to  gain  rein- 
statement and  vindication.  And  his  fight 
against  the  system  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  lack  of  appeal  within 
the  Foreign  Service.  In  an  attempt  to 
fill  this  void  in  the  rights  of  Government 
employees  I  will  introduce,  within  the 
next  week,  legislation  placing  an  appeals 
process  within  the  rights  of  Foreign 
Sei-vice  employees. 

The  right  to  appeal  an  adverse  action 
is,  however,  only  one  facet  of  the  Koczak 
case.  A  highly  readable  and  well  re- 
searched accoimt  of  the  case  as  a  whole 
is  contained  in  the  latest  issue  of  Edward 
Hunter's  monthly  publication,  "Tactics." 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  finest  treatment 
of  the  Koczak  case  available,  and  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  include  the  details 
without  losing  sight  of  the  significance 
and  context  into  which  they  should  be 
placed. 

The  author  will  be  remembered  not 
only  for  many  years  as  a  journalist,  but 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  the  area  of 
psychological  warfare  and  for  coining  the 
word  "brainwashing."  Before  submitting 
his  article  on  the  Koczak  case  for  the 
Record,  I  also  include  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Hiuiter's  life  and  career  as  it  appears 
in  "Who's  Who  in  America."  These 
items  follow: 

Brief  Biocraphicvl  Dat.\  of  Mr.  Edward 
Hunter 

Hunter,  Edward,  foreign  correspondent, 
author;  born  in  New  York  City,  July  2,  1902; 
son  of  Edward  and  Rose  (Weiss)  Hunter; 
self  educated;  married  to  Tatiana  Pestrikoff, 
June  30,  1932  (divorced  May  1961");  chil- 
dren— Robert  and  Tate  Ann.  Reporter  and 
news  editor  of  various  newspapers.  Including 
Newark  Ledger,  New  Orleans  Item,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  American;  reporter  Paris 
edition    of    the    Chicago    Tribune,    1924-25; 


news  editor  Japan  Advertiser,  Toyko,  1927; 
editor  Hankow  (China)  Herald,  192&-29; 
Peking  Leader,  1929-30;  covered  Japanese 
conquest  of  Manchuria,  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Italian  conquest  of  EXhlopia,  International 
News  Service,  1931-36;  pioneered  in  reveal- 
ing brainwashing,  introducing  it  to  written 
word.  Chairman  Anti-Communist  Liaison, 
1962 — .  Consultant  in  psychological  warfare 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force.  1953-54 
Served  as  propaganda  warfare  specialist. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  with  morale  op- 
eration .section.  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 
Asia,  World  War  II.  Author:  Brain-Washin;? 
in  Red  China.  1951;  Brainwashing:  The 
Story  of  Men  Who  Defied  It.  1956;  The  Story 
of  Mary  Liu.  1957;  The  Black  Book  on  Red 
China,  1958;  The  Past  Present:  A  Year  in 
Afghanistan,  1959;  In  Many  Voices:  Our  Fab- 
ulous Foreign-Language  Press,  1960;  Attack 
by  Mail,  1963.  Contributed  articles  on  psycho- 
logical warfare,  politics  and  extremism  to 
numerous  magazines.  Clubs:  Overseas  Press, 
Silurians,  .\ddress:  320  N.  George  Mason  Dr., 
Arlington  3,  Va. 

Stephen  A.  Koczak  .\nd  State  Department: 
Echo  or  Scandal  at  Warsaw 

Stephen  A.  Koczak  in  mid-April  of  1966 
attended  a  hearing  by  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mltee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  a  bill  that  quietly  was  being  rail- 
roaded through.  The  measure  would  have 
deprived  all  State  Department  personnel, 
whether  directly  employed  or  Indirectly  as 
members  of  the  U.S.I.A.  and  A.I.D.,  of  their 
civil  service  status.  It  would  have  put  them 
directly  under  'oreign  service  regulations, 
which  permit  the  State  Department  to  assign 
anyone  to  any  kind  of  work  or  make-work, 
regardless  of  capacity  or  rank,  and  even  to 
fire  him  without  appeal. 

Testimony  was  ending  for  the  day  when 
Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  who  himself  has  a  State 
Department  foreign  service  record,  inter- 
rupted to  exclaim: 

"I  would  like  to  go  on  record  at  this  time 
that,  in  going  over  the  ■witness  list.  I  am 
surprised  that  no  foreign  service  officers  have 
chosen  to  come  up  and  speak  ...  I  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  grvmibllngs  about  this 
bill,  received  private  letters  and  I  am  really 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  gumption  that  is 
shown  by  this  fact.  If  they  are  against  it,  as 
they  say  they  are,  why  don't  they  come 
up  and  say  so,  but  not  grumble,  and  it  actu- 
ally takes  no  courage  if  they  are  retired." 

Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  remarked.  "If 
I  might  inject.  I  may  say  that  I  know  of  a  few 
foreign  service  officers  who  say  it  would  be 
their  neck  if  they  come  up  here  and  dared 
to  testify  against  what  was  announced  and 
ordered  policy  of  the  top  office." 

X7NI0N    LEADER    POINTS    TO    A    SPECTATOR 

Whereupon,  Bernard  Welsman,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employes,  Lodge  1812,  U.S.I.A.,  stood  up  and 
declared  there  was  present  a  foreign  serv- 
ice officer  in  the  hearing  room,  who  had 
told  him  he  would  be  most  happy  to  testify. 
Weisman,  who  already  had  testified,  pointed 
to  Koczak,  seated  among  the  spectators. 
Koczak's  name  was  placed  on  the  witness 
list,  and  some  days  later,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  testify  against  the  bill.  What 
had  been  arranged  as  a  smooth  operation 
was  thrown  off  the  rail,  and  the  train  never 
did  get  back  on  the  tracks.  The  bill  was 
pigeonholed,  as  it  deserved. 

This  was  the  first  public  appearance  of 
the  man  in  what  now  is  known  as  the  Koczak 
case. 

Actually,  the  case  began  when  Koczak,  a 
Harvard  honors  graduate  who  went  into  the 
Army  in  1942,  and  then  directly  Into  the 
foreign  service  in  1946,  arrived  in  Berlin  in 
September,  1960.  He  had  been  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Mission  there  as  chief  political  of- 
ficer, to  focus  on  the  Soviet  occupied  zone. 
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He  had  been  chosen  for  three  reasons.  First, 
he  had  been  the  intelligence  research  officer 
on  East  Germany  at  the  State  Department. 
Second,  he  had  predicted  IsraeU's  Sinai's 
campaign  of  1956  two  months  ahead,  while 
in  Tel  Aviv  as  political  officer.  Third,  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Hungary,  where  lie  was 
serving  as  political  officer  in  our  legation,  be- 
cause tht  Hungarian  Stalinist  government 
In  January  of  1949  considered  he  knew  too 
much  about  Soviet  affairs.  Koczak's  assets 
In  the  State  Department  were  regarded  as 
not  merely  that  of  an  astute  desk  man.  but 
this  most  rare  type,  the  analyst  who  goes 
out  In  the  manner  of  a  reporter  and  gathers 
firsthand  and  other  otherwise  unobtainable 
data. 

FOtTRTEEN    UNOBSTRUCTED,    DRAMATIC    YEARS 

Historic  events  had  made  Koczak's  preced- 
ing 14  years  dramatic,  and  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  to  rise  more  rapidly  In  the 
State  Department  eUte  than  normally.  Two 
things  happened,  though,  that  were  to  have 
a  decisive  impact  upon  him.  One  was  the 
election  of  John  P.  Kennedy  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  other  was  the  Warsaw  sex  .xnd 
spy  scandal. 

Thomas  A.  Donovan,  political  officer  at  our 
embassy  in  Poland,  was  transferred  precipi- 
tously to  BerUn  just  ahead  of  Koczak,  where 
he  became  chief  of  the  Eastern  Affairs  di- 
vision In  the  UjS.  Mission,  a  post  intended 
for  Koczak.  Donovan  was  rushed  ovit  of 
Poland  because  of  his  Involvement  in  the 
scandal. 

The  next  few  months  after  Koczak  reached 
BerUn  were  historically  momentous,  A  radi- 
cal transformation  had  been  begun  inside 
our  government,  with  furious  shifting  and 
replacement  of  personnel  to  conform  to  the 
substitution  of  a  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  policy  of  containment. 
Detente  required  appeasement.  The  change 
came  as  a  thunderbolt  to  Berlin,  for  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  already  had  started  his  power 
play  for  the  control  of  the  entire  city. 

Donovan,  in  his  late  thirties,  had  been  a 
most  popular  figure  in  Warsaw,  especially 
among  the  avant  garde,  movie  and  theater 
groups.  The  starlets  loved  him.  He  was  politi- 
cal officer,  but  the  extraordinarily  successful 
penetration  of  the  U.S.  embassy  by  the  com- 
munists showed  that  this  glamorizing  had  eo 
dazed  him  that  he  failed  to  relate  it  to  the 
well-established  red  tactics  of  intrigue  and 
espionage. 

He  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  this  adulA- 
tlon.  He  was  too  identified  with  the  art  col- 
ony and  the  Jazz  set  in  Warsaw,  and  in  addi- 
tion, was  a  "favorite  at  the  Polish  foreign 
ministry.  He  soon  began  crossing  from  the 
Western  sector  to  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin 
to  telephone  his  Warsaw  friends.  Western 
Allied  monitoring  intercepts  of  phone  calls 
from  West  Berlin  to  iron  curtain  countries 
were  routine,  of  course.  Donovan  knew  how 
rigorously  this  check  was  maintained,  for 
copies  of  the  intercepts  frequently  came  over 
his  desk.  We  could  do  no  such  monitoring, 
obviously,  of  calls  made  from  East  Berlin. 

A  trip  from  the  U.S.  mission  in  West  Berlin 
to  a  telephone  booth  in  the  post  office  in 
East  Berlin,  from  which  long  distance  calls 
had  to  be  made,  was  at  least  half  ."in  hour 
each  way.  Of  course,  such  calls  constituted 
a  security  matter  of  the  highest  importrvr.ce. 
surely  In  view  of  the  numerous  transfers  th.it 
were  being  made  of  compromised  American 
personnel  in  Warsaw,  and  the  known  Infiltra- 
tion of  our  mission  in  Poland  by  Polish  and 
Soviet  agents.  But  Donovan  even  made  an 
un-iuthorlzed  trip  to  Warsaw. 

OBVIOUSLT,  SECURITY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

This  confronted  Koczak  with  a  distasteful 
dilemma.  He  did  the  least  that  responsibility 
required  under  such  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, by  verbally  reporting  it  to  Howard 
Trivers,  deputy  chief  of  the  mission.  Later. 
Koczak  learned  that  this  information  had 
not  passed  beyond  Trivers.  Instead,  there 
was  a  new  development.  Poles,  singly  and  in 
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groups,  from  government  people  to  fashion 
models,  and  cultural  and  theatrical  ensem- 
bles, began  contacting  and  visiting  Donovan 
In  West  Berlin.  The  meetings  took  place  out- 
side the  office. 

Koczak  was  ex-offlclo  a  member  of  the  Ber- 
lin intelligence  community,  and  as  such  he 
had  the  responsibility  of  checking  up  at  least 
with  C  I.A.  and  other  senior  intelligence  peo- 
ple we  have  in  Berlin.  All  of  them  told  Koc- 
zak that  Donovan  was  not  filing  any  reporU 
for  them,  and  he  was  not  making  any  reports 
on  these  contacts  u  the  State  Department, 
either. 

Kocz.ik  consulted  the  .'Vmertc;ui  chair- 
man of  the  combined  intelligence  board. 
an  Army  man.  who  declared :  'T  send  out  GIs 
to  gather  combat  Intelligence,  and  they 
sometimes  are  killed  in  line  of  duty.  What 
kind  of  foreign  service  does  the  State  De- 
p.irtment  have  If  you  do  not  dare  to  report 
such  a  matter  because  you  iire  afraid  lur 
your  career?  You  have  no  choice." 

Koczak  thereupon  went  to  E.  Allen  Lipht- 
ner.  Jr  .  U.S.  mission  chief,  v.'ho  told  him  it 
WIS  the  first  he  knew  about  any  of  this. 
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TONE    OP    CIA    AND    STATE    PEP'.RTMKNT    F.LPt  RTS 
UNDERG-.VES  A  CHANGE 

Bv  u>.w.  Kennedy  hn.d  had  his  B-y  tf  Pips 
ftfi.'vco.  nnd  had  been  confront^'d  hy  Khru- 
.shchev  in  Vienna.  Kennedy  bee  nic  alarmed, 
and  Khrushchev  felt  that  he  i^ow  l-ad  a 
man  whom  he  could  browbeat.  The  German 
desks  of  the  btate  Department  and  CIA  in 
Washington  end  in  Europe  weie  appre- 
hensive that  We.-^t  Berlin  was  to  be  bar- 
c.-iined  r.wav.  or  tliat  v.-e  would  tolerate  a 
"rapid  Soviet  erosion  of  our  rlght-s  In  West 
Germany.  The  :ipproach  now  token  in  re- 
ports vinderv.-ent  change. 

The  President's  irritation  with  CIA  had  bc- 
ci  ir.e  obvlou.s.  ard  so  its  representatives 
modified  their  reports  m  a  manner  to  appeal 
to  l:is  subjective  judgment,  rather  than  con- 
cc-ntr.^.te  on  the  events  themselves.  A  similar 
subtle  transformation  took  place  IxJth  in 
State  Department  reports  in  the  field  and  in 
evaluations  made  back  home.  Donovan  began 
claiming  a  dlscernable  mellowing  of  Soviet 
Russian  and  East  German  attitudes.  Koczak. 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  crisis 
actually  was  growinc;. 

As  r»n  example,  he  pointed  out  that  Moscow 
and  East  Be'lin  were  likely  to  seal  off  the 
E.i.'^t  from  Wert  Germany.  On  Aug.  12.  1961 
he  told  a  surprised  Daniel  Schorr  of  CBS:  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  Soviets  built  a 
wall  tomorrow."  Schorr  strengthened  his 
broadcast  accordingly,  and  on  Aug.  20 
when  he  returned  with  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  he  told  Koczak,  "You  sure 
hit  it  on  the  head!"  East  German  soldiers 
began  stretching  the  first  barbed  wire  of  the 
actual  w.tU  on  Aug.  13. 

Koczak  at  this  tUne  was  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  Affairs  division,  as  Donovan  was 
taking  a  vacation  in  Switzerland.  Tlie  official 
U.S.  line  was  that  nothing  ur.toward  would 
happen  that  summer. 

The  first  alert  that  came  t^  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion was  that  subway  service  between  the 
Erectors  had  ceased.  Koczsk  dr.shed  into  E;ist 
Berlin  nt  5  a.m..  and  later  that  morning  ap- 
peared in  the  v^ar  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  mission  command  to  brief  political  and 
military  intelligence  groups.  He  was  able  to 
identify  the  East  German  police  and  military 
units  that  had  taken  up  ftiitions  along  the 
sector  border,  and  he  descri'jed  the  barracks 
thev  werp  setting  uo  in  Eeq-jcrt?rod  factories 
and  other  building-.  Tliis  was  the  ftr.=t  report 
proving  the  extcnsivcness  cf  the  opc-atlon 
and  its  outward  East  German  charact-r. 

Koczvk  argued  that  as  the  Soviet  Russians 
were  known  to  be  behind  the  operation,  this 
showed  that  Moscow  was  not  sure  that  the 
West  wou'.d  not  react  strongly,  and  wanted 
to  be  r.ble  to  br.ck  out  without  an  appreciable 
loss  of  face.  The  wall  still  was  non-existent 
politicaliy:  travelers  from  West  Berlin  were 
not  bein^  stopped. 


If  we  failed  to  act  firmly,  Koczak  Insisted, 
the  next  red  step  would  be  the  Institution 
of  a  luUy  legal,  political  wall,  and  the  an- 
nexation "of  East  Beriln  to  the  Soviet  zone, 
which  ihe  communists  had  not  yet  dared  to 
do  In.stead.  It  wis  the  United  States  that 
backed  down,  witli  barely  a  prcten.se  at  firm- 
ness. 

Johnson  as  vice  president  on  Aug.  20  made 
a  strong-sounding  .--peech  In  which  he  In- 
sisted that  we  would  uphold  our  rights  in 
v;c-Et  Berlin.  The  Kremlin  at  once  correctly 
recognized  this  :ts  a  .signal  that  it  could  pro- 
ceed ;is  it  desired  in  East  Berlin.  Klirushchev 
had  gauged  Kennedy's  non-rfactlc.n  accu- 
rately. We  (lid  nothing.  Sixteen  months  be- 
fore, he  had  said  of  us  in  an  interview.  "Ymi 
spit  in  their  eve  but  they  insist  it's  inly  dev^" 

Johnson  the  next  day  took  the  plane  for 
ayannis  Port  to  make  his  report  at  the  Ken- 
nedy family  home  Tl.e  reds  at  the  s.imc  time 
proceeded  to  print  the  decree  of  Aug.  22.  1961. 
giving  tlie  Berlin  Wall  legal  anil  political 
st;\tus.  The  Anioric:in.  British  and  French 
powers  now  had  access  to  East  Berlin  only 
at  one  point,  "checkpoint  Charlie."  Instead 
of  any  opi-nlng  along  the  12-inlle  sector 
border. 


"PRINCETON    PACK"    IN    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

Koczak  had  walked  into  ;i  l.orneft  nest  by 
his  appointment  to  Beriln.  He  was  interfer- 
ing with  the  neat  r.iovementf;  of  the  "Prince- 
ton pack."  one  of  the  State  Department 
cliques,  and  the  most  powerful  m  the  Wesi 
European  area.  Major  Suite  Department  fac- 
tions are  of  two  categories,  those  if  social, 
t.imilv  or  university  derivation  i.nd  tho:;e 
composed  of  cNperts  on  o  special  political  or 
geographical  area. 

Lines  are  not  too  tightly  drawn,  and  lience 
these  groups  r.re  vulner.-ble  to  penetration. 
State-CI.A.  specialists  on  the  Soviet  Union 
obviouslv  come  to  mind.  Tlie  public  some 
years  aso  learned  about  the  pro-red  leaning 
China  Llique  in  the  State  Department. 

In  ;iddltlon.  what  Koczak  had  not  reali-ed 
was  that  each  of  his  three  superiors  involved 
in  his  report  on  the  unorthodox  phone  calls 
and  meetings  had  a  personal  reason  to  hate 
securltv.  The  reason  for  Donovan's  attitude 
w:us  obvious.  Trivers  deeply  resented  the  pub- 
licity given  his  brother  and  sister-ln-law 
Paul  and  Jane,  in  the  Holiywocd  <  omir.unlst 
.■^c.andais.  Lightner's  difficulties  were  common 
gossip.  Trivers  and  Lightner.  who  were 
Princeton  classmates,  told  EWnovi^n  whit 
Koczak  liad  reported,  but  did  not  t*ll  Wnsh- 
ington. 

An  annual  efficiency  record  is  written  rn 
each  State  Department  employe  As  i..:e 
would  have  it.  it  was  Donovan  who  wrote  t!:e 
eaclencv  report  on  Koczak  for  tiiat  year.  Of 
course,  it  was  derogatory,  declaring  that 
while  ;i  brilliant  political  officer.  Kcczak 
engaged  in  •■tale-be:irlng"  that  .■^eriously  •■"- 
duced  his  usefulness  in  the  field.  The  rep  rl 
was  sent  our  embassy  at  Bonn,  then  was 
recalled  by  the  Berlin  mussion.  :Jid  tts  .:d- 
mitted  in  ,-i  State  Department  hearing  in  :&62. 
some  of  the  original  pages  were  then  replaccl 
to  ellinlr-.ite  the  more  abr.xtive  and  undipl'..- 
matic  ad:ectiveE.  so  personal  feelincs  v.'culri 
not  bo  obvicus.  The  document  then  was  bach- 
dated.  It  states  that  Kocnak  read  it  in  .ts 
cnt:retv.  but  at  the  hearing  it  was  admitted 
that  he  had  not  read  either  version  in  full. 
The  way  the  State  Department  fires  rarccr 
men  is  to  classify  them  in  the  l>ottom  iO  per 
cent  ;n  efficiencv,  v.'!:ich  makes  them  ILiblo 
for  '/selection  out.'  or  t'ischarge.  Those  wlio 
gain  the  disfavor  of  the  t'-p  are  mancu-rifti 
into  this  position.  Anti-communifts  i  r  tl-o-e 
whose  analvses  have  prcven  unccmftr;  i!!" 
accurate  but  contrary  to  policy.  oft«n  Lccn.t 
policy,  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with  tins  v.-  ■•. 
usuailv  bv  being  shifted  to  a  lowly  rr  ct- 
rf-thc-way  outpost  where  the  test  they  l  .n 
dj  is  trivial. 

THE  GKINWNC  W  KEELS  TUr.N  UPON  KOCL'AK 

Koczak  now  found  h'mself  in  this  hott  :n 
bracket.  Ke  w:s  transferred  to  Munich,  '.ntt 
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before  going  there,  was  on  home  leave  when 
he  received  notice  that  he  had  been  selected 
out,"  Another  highly  rated  career  man  who 
had  the  temerity  to  defend  American  secu- 
rity suddenly  had  become  sub-standard.  The 
coincidence  Is  far  too  frequent  not  to  dis- 
close a  purposeful  pattern. 

Koczak  recognized  these  undiscussed  ele- 
ments in  his  case,  so  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  asking  for  a  hearing  on 
how  his  Berlin  efBclency  rating  had  come  to 
be  written  Only  this  could  open  the  door  to 
the  real  facts  Involving  American  security. 
He  did  not  appeal  for  reinstatement,  because 
no  channel  is  provided  foreign  service  officers. 
Only  those  under  civil  service  have  this  right. 
A  March  28.  1966  letter  to  him  from  Jules 
Bassin,  chief  of  the  functional  personnel 
division,  confirmed  this,  declaring: 

".  .  .  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  makes 
no  provision  to  appeal  from  the  Department's 
decision  to  retire  an  officer  under  Section  633 
thereof."  This  is  the  "selection  out"  provision. 
Actually,  no  hearing  was  held  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  official  reference  is  to 
a  "special  board."  and  Koczak  verbally  was 
told  of  "a  board  of  inquiry."  All  that  hap- 
pened was-  that  the  main  figures,  with  some 
others  were'  summoned  individually  before 
a  three-man  panel  composed  of  Richard  D, 
Kearney,  deputy  legal  advisor,  as  chairman. 
Norrls  S.  Haselton,  inspector  general,  and 
Col.  Francis  P.  Miller,  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  affairs.  Each  of  those 
called  gave  a  deposition.  There  could  be  no 
cross-examination,  as  each  person  was  heard 
Individually. 

The  loaded,  highhanded  pattern  for  in- 
ternal inquiries  in  the  State  Department  is 
graphically  demonstrated  by  this  case.  Of 
course,  without  the  security  angle,  it  became 
meaningless.  The  panel's  written  report 
flaUy  states  that  the  issue  of  security  was 
not  considered  by  the  board.  Koczak.  since 
his  appearance  on  May  10.  1963,  has  not  been 
permitted  to  check  the  text  of  his  testimony, 
a  routine  formality. 

The  written  report  without  the  depositions 
finally  was  shown  to  Koczak  on  Dec,  22.  1964, 
a  year  and  three  months  after  being  written. 
He  declares  it  plainly  confirms  that  he  had 
not  been  shown  his  full  efficiency  report.  In 
addition,  it  declares  his  work  in  Hungary  and 
Israeli  during  the  crises  there  should  have 
been  rewarded.  But  the  report  did  not  go 
into  any  details  of  his  or  the  mission's  work 
in  Berlin.  It  expressly  regrets  that  the  foreign 
service  has  lost  a  fine  officer. 

CURIOUS  MONTHLY   DELAYS  IN   HIS   RETIREMENT 

During  this  period,  Koczak  received  brief, 
monthly  memos  telling  him  that  his  retire- 
ment had  been  put  o£f  for  a  month.  He  was 
unable  to  obtain  anything  else  written, 
which  was  puzzling  until  realized  that  it  was 
the  period  of  Intensive  inquiry  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  into  the 
Otepka  case.  The  State  Department  took  no 
chance  that  the  subcommittee  would  dis- 
cover a  nnk  between  the  plight  of  Koczak 
and  the  Otepka  case.  Actually  a  link  exists. 
Donovan's  name  appears  in  the  Otepka  case 
testimony. 

On  Jan,  27.  1964,  Victor  H,  Dikeos,  who  had 
been  a  security  officer  in  Warsaw,  testified 
that  he  "had  heard"  that  Donovan,  in  the 
words  of  Julien  G.  Sourwine.  chief  counsel, 
"was  reported  to  hal^e  been  compromised 
while  he  was  in  Warsaw  by  a  Polish  female 
or  females."  The  Scarbeck  case  was  of  that 
date. 

On  Dec,  31.  1963,  Koczak  received  a  phone 
call  from  the  office  of  William  J.  Crockett, 
then  deputy  undersecretary  of  state,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  "selection  out"  had  been 
cancelled.  No  reason  was  given.  Kroczak  was 
told  that  his  efficiency  rating  for  the  period 
in  dispute  was  now  "non-rate."  Thus,  the 
issue  was  being  straddled.  Koczak  drew  com- 
fort, nonetheless,  from  what  appeared  obvi- 
ous, that  his  adverse  rating  had  been  dropped. 
This  was  the  logical  conclusion,  but  not  for 
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the  State  Department  He  discovered  that  his 
negative  rating  in  the  Berlin  efficiency  report 
was  being  retained  at  the  same  time 

Koczak  was  given  a  make-work  job  in  the 
historical  department,  dealing  with  chronol- 
ogies. His  Munich  ;issignment  had  been  can- 
celled Then  in  1964,  he  was  "selected  out" 
again,  lUirt  t!;iven  anotlier  make-work  task  in 
t!ie  offioe  oi  personnel  Thl.s  dragged  on  until 
Jfinuiirv.  19fi6,  when  he  was  retired.  Koczak 
was  without  a  job  fur  :\  year,  then  in  Febru- 
ary. !9GT  was  employed  as  assistant  director 
of  rraearch  by  tlie  American  Federation  of 
G  >vernnipiit  Euiploves,  A  F  t -C  I  O.  (400 
First,  St  NW.  W,ishinston.  DC  20001).  the 
larcest  federal  employes'  union  in  the  nation. 
The  signliicance  of  the  Koczak  case  does 
not  lie  Ju.  t  in  an  appeal  fir  reinstatement, 
alihoui^h  tie  is  seeking  this  'indication  He 
has  put  this,  atfair  into  the  hands  of  a  law- 
yer. Marlon  Edwvn  Harrison  i  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania A\e  .  Washington.  D  C  20006) .  who  has 
bp'-i  ciuerying  the  State  Department  without 
belni,'  answered  The  case  touches,  too.  on  the 
broad  subject  of  security.  But  directly  in- 
volved is  the  manner  by  which  the  State  De- 
partment makes  foreign  policy,  and  how  it 
stalls  key  posts.  This  makes  it  part  of  a 
complex  of  such  cases,  including  those  of 
Otto  F.  Otepka  and  David  G.  Nes. 

"STAR    CHAMBER  "    AND    RIGGING    OF    RECORDS 

Some  segments  of  the  press  recognized  the 
basic  issues  involved  Clark  MoUenhoff.  of 
the  Cowles  publications,  the  first  to  cover 
the  story  was  concerned  over  the  State  De- 
partment's star  chamber  "  proceedings,  the 
rigging  of  official  records,  and  the  denial  of 
due  process  of  law  to  employes.  Leslie  H. 
Whitten.  oi  Hearst  Headline  Service,  reported 
how  Koczak  was  'railroaded  into  retirement," 
and  how  we  muffed  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  He  was 
the  first  to  provide  these  details  from  an 
authoritative,  American  source.  Edith  Kermlt 
Roosevelt,  in  a  number  of  her  weekly  col- 
umns, dealt  with  policy  manipulation,  mis- 
use of  records,  and  peculiar  personnel  selec- 
tion. The  Government  Employes  Exchange. 
Sldnev  Goldberg's  tabloid  fortnightly,  force- 
fully put  the  case  into  proper  context  inside 
the  framework  of  federal  personnel  merit 
programming.  He  made  this  part  of  a  virtual 
crusade. 

In  the  Congress,  Koczak  has  held  many 
consultations.  Congressman  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  has  dealt  with  the  case  on  the  floor, 
demanding  inquiry  into  "the  system"  at  State 
Department.  Well,  we  shall  see. 
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I  am  also  pleased  by  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  a  dedicated  and  highly 
qualified  man.  to  his  new  position. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  and  the 
initiation  of  this  new  reorganization  is 
a  step  we  have  long  needed.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  program  which  will  offer  the  American 
public  better  and  more  efficient  health 
services. 

Through  the  years.  Congress  has 
passed  a  vast  number  of  laws  in  the 
health  field,  a  majority  of  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  ap- 
pointment of  someone  to  coordinate 
these  programs  has  been  long  overdue. 
However,  in  assigning  the  responsibility 
to  Dr.  Lee,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  given  the 
job  to  an  individual  with  the  experience 
and  ability  to  carry  it  out.  As  a  physi- 
cian, medical  administrator,  developer 
of  national  policies  on  health,  and  ex- 
perienced Government  administrator. 
Dr.  Lee  should  be  able  to  give  the  as- 
signment the  kind  of  thorough  consid- 
eration and  direction  it  needs  and  de- 
serves. He  is  ideally  suited  for  the  job, 
the  results  of  which  can  only  benefit  our 
Nation. 


Secretary  Wirtz  and  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Award 


Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee's  Appointment  a  Step  to 
Better  Health  for  the  American  People 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair  a  special  sub- 
committee on  investigating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Gov- 
ernment's administration  in  the  health 
field. 

From  that  report  came  a  recommen- 
dation of  a  reorganization  of  the  health 
field  within  the  Goveniment  which  would 
bring  all  facets  under  a  single  imit  un- 
der the  Secretary. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  being  acted  on.  I  refer  to 
the  action  taken  this  week  which  re- 
alines  our  health  efforts  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  goal. 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1968 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spent  a  great  many  years  going  to  din- 
ners for  people  in  public  life.  Fund  rais- 
ing dinners,  testimonial  dinners,  award 
dinners — the  whole  gamut  of  dinners  at 
which  indigestible  food  is  followed  by  bad 
rhetoric.  At  this  point  in  my  career,  I  am 
glad  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  them  all, 
anymore. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  dinner  that 
I  would  recommend  unqualifiedly  to  any- 
one— and  that  is  any  dinner  at  which 
Willard  Wirtz  is  going  to  speak.  Consist- 
ently the  most  articulate  man  in  Wash- 
ington, he  is  often  the  most  thought 
provoking.  His  speeches  are  free  of 
cliches,  and  they  are  filled  with  both 
ideas  and  respectably  constructed  sen- 
tences. And  the  latter  are  rarer  than  the 
former  in  this  town. 

Secretary  Wirtz  was  at  the  top  of  his 
form  on  March  13  when  he  received  tho 
Sidney  Hillman  Award  for  meritorious 
public  service.  That  award,  which  has 
been  conferred  in  the  past  on  such  people 
as  HariT  Truman  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
is  not  given  so  lightly  that  its  presenta- 
tion to  Willard  Wirtz  was  a  routine  mat- 
ter. The  Hillman  Foimdation  has  greatly 
honored  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  offer- 
ing it,  and  he  has  greatly  honored  all  of 
us  in  his  years  of  service  and  in  his 
dedication  to  finding  out  how  the  public 
interest  can  best  be  served  by  public 
instruments. 

As  was  customary,  Secretary  Wirtz'  re- 
marks were  not  casual  banalities  on 
March  13.  As  is  his  custom,  he  spoke  from 
the  heart  and  he  spoke  to  the  problems 
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which  most  directly  confront  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  spoke  about  the  Riot 
Commission  and  its  report,  and  he  called 
elcquentlv  and  persuasively  for  a  total 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  the 
conditions  which  that  report  showed  are 
eating  away  at  ihe  soul  of  the  Nation. 

Under  tmanimous  consent,  Mr,  Speak- 
er I  place  Secretary  Wirtz'  eloquent  re- 
marks of  March  13  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  Upon  His  Acceptance 
OF  THE  Sidney  Hillman  Meritorious 
.\WARD,  Presented  by  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation.  Washington.  DC.  March  13. 
1968 

They  are  thankless  fates  who  conspire  to 
put  a  recipient  of  the  Sidney  Hillman  award 
to  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  play  hooky 
to  accept  it.  from  a  still  futile  attempt  to 
settle  an  eight-month-old  labor  dispute. 

Were  Sidney  Hillman  presiding  here  to- 
night, however,  in  person  as  he  is  in  spirit,  he 
would  direct  our  attention  to  that  other  form 
of  serious  strain  and  controversy  within  the 
naUon  todav  which  involves  even  more  of 
what  he  considered  essentially  important  in 
the  achievement  of  human  equity. 

He  would  put  to  us  the  sobering,  searing 
"basic  conclusion"  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders : 

"Our  nation  is  moving  today  toward  two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white— separate  and 
unequal." 

Hillman  might  digress  a  moment  to  recall 
the  similar  passage  which  would  have  been 
part  of  the  dialogue  In  the  Yeshiva  at  Kovno 
in  1901,  among  the  young  men  who  were 
Imprisoned  three  years  later  as  .  .  .  "revolu- 
tionaries" in  Kovno's  prison,  and  then  in  his 
uncle's  home  in  Manchester  where  he  went 
in  exile  In  1906,  still  only  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
This  was  Disraeli's  description  of  mid-19th 
century  England: 

"Two  nations — the  rich  and  the  poor — be- 
tween whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and  no 
sympathy;  who  are  as  ignorant  of  each 
others'  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  if 
they  were  dwellers  in  different  planets;  who 
are  formed  by  a  different  breeding,  are  fed 
by  a  different  food,  are  ordered  by  different 
manners,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws." 

Then  Hillman  would  get  directly  down  to 

business. 

Is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  too 
strong?  Does  it  go  too  far?  His  answer  would 
be  what  he  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Executive  Board  on  May  7,  1940: 

"People  love  to  not  perceive  danger.  People 
love  to  believe  that  things  are  not  bad  be- 
cause if  things  are  really  bad  we  have  to  do 
something  about  them." 

TjTtiere  was  more  at  that  same  meeting  that 
Is  relevant,  Hillman  was  talking,  the  minutes 
indicate,  about  the  great  social  gains  that 
had  been  achieved  by  the  forces  of  liberalism 
In  America:  and  he  said  this: 

"It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  labor  and  the 
nation  If  at  this  critical  hour  we  permit  divi- 
sion among  the  liberal  groups  whose  unity 
made  these  gains  possible.  The  reactionaries 
never  divide.  They  always  hang  together.  The 
great  misfortune  in  the  past  has  been  that 
liberal  groups  could  not  remain  united.  It  is 
our  great  obligation  to  keep  progressives  and 
liberals  united  or  we  are  going  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  have  gained  in  the  past  few 
vears," 

It  is  already  apparent  in  the  reception  the 
Civil  Disorders  Commission  Report  has  re- 
ceived how  important  today,  with  respect  to 
this  gravest  domestic  concern,  is  this  bal- 
ance Hillman  described — between  the  weak 
but  united  forces  of  reaction  and  the  superior 
but  divided  forces  of  liberalism. 

The   "inactlonarles" — to   soften  Hillmans 

'    phrase  a  little  without  really  changing  it — 

have  immediately  and  uneqiUvocally  taken 
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their  position  regarding  the  Report,  They  are 
against  it— united  against  it.  It  not  only  in- 
dicts   the    status    quo    with    unprecedented 
sharpness,  but  charges  the  offense  primarily 
to  the  "pillars  of  society."  And  it  demands 
action— niasstre     action— now.     So     all     the 
forces   of   inaction- or   reaction— are   unued 
instantly  and  automatically  against  u-  the 
forces  of   false  pride  and   false  economy,  ol 
bigotry    of  ignorance,  of  egotism,  of  selnbh- 
ness    of  fear.  Thov  dnnt  need  a  battle  plnn. 
All  who  say  NO,  regardless  of  their  reasons, 
are  at   once  effective  allies. 
And  the  liberals? 
Whv,  we  ;;upi-ort  the  Report. 
"In'eeneral'  that  is.  This  is  the  lub.  We 
knew   the   Report   is  tssentiallii   right  — that 
any  weaker  report  would  have  ijeen  wrong— 
a  dissf-rvice— dangerous.  But  we  have  differ- 
ent qualifications  and  reservations  aboiit  It  — 
and,  more  significantly,  different  ideas  about 
what  to  do  to  meet  the  problem  I'aelf.   I  his 
makes  sense— lor  the  right  answers  are   by 
no  means  clear.  Yet  this  is  al,-~o  exactly  what 
Sidney  Hillman  was  talking  ;;bout   that  day 
at  the  rxecutive  Board, 

I  suggest.  lonlght.  <  nly  one  clement  in 
what  seems  to  me  the  i.ecessary  arlirmative 
response  to  the  Commission  Report,  but  that 
element  which  will  determine  wlietiier  the 
forc?s  of  liberalism  can  be  fctlecl.vely  mu.s- 
tered  in  its  support. 

It  IS  in  form  a  report,  wivh  recommend.i- 
tions  to  the  President.  It  will  be  effective 
only  as  it  is  recognized  as  essentially  a  report 
lo  the  American  people. 

So  lone  as  attention  is  centered,  as  it  has 
oeen  so  lar.  onlv  on  its  proposals  for  govern- 
ment action  and  programs,  the  Report  will 
.^erve  principally  only  as  a  sharper  locus  lor 
controversv.  The  real  question  is  what  re- 
sponse it  "v.ill  evoke  from  people  as  indi- 
viduals, 

fimnne  the  enemies  of  the  Report  will  be 
those  ■liberals"  who  read  it.  nod  their  heads 
gravelv,  think  how  nice  it  is  to  have  pled 
guilty,  to  have  sent  up  a  mea  culpa,  and  who 
then'sav  in  effect:  "OK.  It  was  our  fault.  We 
have  apologized.  Now  let's  shake  hands  and 
forget  it." 

Standing  next  to  them  will  be  those  wOiose 
reaction  is  one  of  rejoicing  th.it  it  has  now 
been  made  clear  what  the  Government  is  to 
do.  so  the  rest  of  us  can  stop  worrying  about 
it. 

This  Report  will  be  effective  only  as  there 
is  recognition  that  behind  all  the  analyses, 
programs  and  policies  lies  a  much  deeper 
question— what  sort  of  society  are  we  to  be 
in  America?  Do  we  accept  a  sort  of  drift 
towards  factual  Apartheid?  Do  we  see  our- 
selves as  racists?  Do  we  believe  value  and  op- 
portunltv  ought  to  depend  upon  plgmenta- 
tatlon?  No  government,  no  laws  can  answer 
these  questions  for  us.  They  are  our  ques- 
tions, asking  for  our  answers. 

In  theory,  of  course,  we  know  the  answers 
we  ought  to  give  as  Americans.  We  were  the 
first  known  community  to  derive  its  exist- 
ence not  from  nation  or  geography  or  his- 
tory but  from  a  "proposition"  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

We  are  moreover  a  community  deeply 
rooted  in  the  religious  tradition  that  equal 
metaphysical  value  belongs  to  all  human 
souls,  in  which  the  neighbor  is  "another 
self."  If  we  aspire  to  greatness  from  herit- 
age, we  cannot  be  racists.  It  would  be.  to 
put  it  at  the  most  worldly  level.  "un-Ameri- 
can." In  the  roots  of  the  soul,  it  would 
deny  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  these  aspirations  become  operating 
principles  only  in  the  decisions  of  citizens. 
It  is  not  enough — although  it  is  a  lot — to 
pass  laws.  For  laws  that  are  not  deeply 
and  creatively  observed  do  no  more  than 
constrain  the  grosser  breaches  of  the  rules. 
They  are  valuable.  They  set  limits.  They 
prevent  us  from  enduring  the  iron  hopeless- 
ness of  formal  Apartheid.  But  we  know  from 
the  laws  about  education  that  a  real  break- 
through to  full  racial  equity  lies  beyond  the 
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re^ch  of  courts    We  come  back  to  citizens. 
What  will  ice  do?  What  will  you  do? 

The  risk  of  hateful  racism  in  this  country 
goes  far  bevond  the  issues  that  law  or  legls- 
i.,l,iii  ran  reach  Of  co.ir.se  we  must  l.ave 
the  Jobs  Of  course  we  must  re-fashion  our 
center  cities  and  break  the  intolerable  re- 
strictions un  lunihlng.  But  our  "minorities  " 
could  still  then  have  to  move  about  in  an 
unaccepting  and  wounding  environment 
There  is  demanded  of  the  majority,  who  to 
an  overwhelminsr  extent  command  the 
riches,  the  opportunity  and  the  p<iwer  in 
their  comnuiiiitv.  a  more  personiil  dedica- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  civil  rights  With- 
out this,  the  statutes  may  be  in  the  bonks, 
bw    ll.e"'  v:'i\  not   :•     in  'he  cil:-" 

ir,e  pier.-ciu:. 'tc-  to  .,  d-eper  e,...fr-:..i  '  > 
the  cause  of  racial  equality  is  knowledge— 
not  of  statistics- the  "facts  that  are  often 
the  enemies  of  truth"  -but  knowledge  of 
living  faci^ 

I    plead    thit    the    Commission    report    be 
read— in  schools,  m  colleges,  in  homes.  There 
are  so  many  false  stereotypes  growing  up— 
of  lawless  rioters,  ar.^onists.  do-nothing  no- 
goods  lounging  about  on  welfare  or  produc- 
ing   inconceivable    numbers    of    illegitimate 
children.  Let  us  at  least  know  the  facts— the 
trap  of  the  ghetto  when  Jobs  move  out  and 
workers  cannot  follow— a  30  percent  unem- 
p';ovmrni    rate-  r..t-ridden    tenements     M-  1 
Americans  have  never  set  foot   in   a  ghetto 
and   have  no  conception   of   the   chasm   be- 
tween the  neat  white-single-lamlly  houses — 
often  built  with  a  federal  mortgage— and  Itie 
barns  in  the  center-cities — built  in  the  iseo't 
and   now  housing  their  third  or  fourth   m- 
migratlon    of    the    unskilled    and    the    poor. 
Then,  knowing  the  facts,  let  us  as  Individuals 
ask  our  conscience  what  we  could  have  made 
of  ourselves  in  such  conditions  and  whether 
the  worst  nightmare  we  can  think  of  Is  that 
a  child   (if  ours  should  have  to  suffer   that 
fate    And  if  not  our  child,  why  any  child? 
Are  other  children  less  innocent,  less  help- 
less, less  deserving  by  some  fatal  congentlal 
flaw  of  a  share  in  .America's  abundance? 

But  knowledge,  understmding.  convic- 
tion— these  are  only  .self-serving  conceits 
uniil  they  are  translated  into  action. 

The  race  problem — the  Negro  problem — 
and  LOW.  as  identified  in  this  report,  the 
While  problem— will  be  worked  out  only  as 
the  people  who  (irc  the  problem — which  is 
it'll  of  us — participate  In  its  solution. 

Paying  taxes  to  support  the  necessary  pro- 
rrams  is  essential — but  it  isn't  enough. 

Voting  :or  candidates  who  will  in  turn 
vote  for  the  necessary  progi-ams  is  essen- 
tial— but  it  isn't  enough. 

The  ;noE.t  important  immediate  necessity 
ii-.  this  urea  is  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fair  Housing  provi- 
sions which  the  Senate  has  now  approved. 
For  :;  N.ition  to  receive  the  Civil  Disorders 
Commission's  Report  and  then  to  reject  this 
'e-jislation  wou.d  be  unanswerable  hypocrisy. 
If  every  person  in  this  audience  would  com- 
mit himself  '.onight  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  .^ee  to  it  that  his  Congressman  voted 
neht  (-n  this  bill,  then  we  would  indeed  have 
honored  Sidney  Hillman,  But  that  wouldn't 
be  enough. 

This  IS  a  problem  of  human,  individual 
relations— not  a.^cnticlly  a  legal  problem— 
liot  resent laHy  an  economic  problem — but  a 
problem  of  individuals'  relationships  with 
individuals.  And  its  solution  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  government  or  to  policemen  or  to 
the  law  or  to  anyone  else. 
•  Any  suggestion  that  it  Is  hard  for  the 
individual  to  know  what  to  do.  how  to  par- 
t.cipate.  is  largely  evasion. 

There  is  the  simple  thing  of  common  de- 
-ency— mst  the  shared  greeting,  the  friendly 
word  and  smile,  the  thanks  for  help,  the 
natural  social  encounter.  If  this  small  change 
<-f  good  will  could  pass  more  freely  both  uays 
what  a  difference  it  would  make.  But  not 
near;v  enough 

There   is   the   chance   today   for  any   indl- 
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vldual — black  or  white — who  really  wants  to, 
to  take  an  active,  significant  part  In  the 
private,  voliintary  efforts  now  under  way  in 
every  community  In  the  country  to  make 
this  not  two  societies,  but  one. 

I  think,  as  Just  one  illustrative  instance,  of 
the  neighborhood  and  church  groups  who 
have  undertaken  voluntary  desegregation  of 
housing  in  their  districts  and  then  presided 
over  It  to  prevent  the  kind  of  panic  selling, 
often  encouraged  by  less  scrupulous  real 
estate  dealers,  which  makes  desegregation 
Into  "that  period  between  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Negro  home-owner  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  last  white."  Balance  Is  possible. 
Citizens  have  worked  at  and  achieved  it. 
•  Could  not  a  voluntary  citizen  movement  of 
this  kind  in  every  big  city  match  the  new 
housing  laws  not  with  111  will,  resentment 
and  even  worse  race  relations,  but  with  a 
genuine  achievement  of  acceptance  and  social 
solidarity? 

In  education,  one  of  the  most  successful 
Innovations  of  the  Poverty  Programs  has  been 
the  effects  that  can  be  achieved  from  volun- 
teer coaching:  through  Headstart,  counsel- 
ling for  high  school  children,  working  amons 
drop-outs  to  get  them  either  back  to  school 
or  on  to  Junior  college.  For  any  citizen  with 
some  energy  and  some  teaching  experience, 
here  is  a  direct  way  of  contribiiting  to  fewer 
barriers  and  more  opportunities.  Any  break 
In  the  chain  can  set  in  motion  a  more  .gen- 
eral liberation.  It  sometimes  takes  suprls- 
IntTly  little  ti  relea.=o  t^c  bright  ?p;irk  oC 
hope  and  curiosity  In  a  young  mind  clob- 
bered to  passivity  by  the  cumulative  evils 
of  the  underprivileged. 

Can  we.  over  this  next  crillcal  decade, 
change  not  only  legislation  but  citizens'  re- 
actions to  legislation?  Can  we  pass  from  a 
formal  rejection  of  apartheid  to  an  active. 
dedicated  rejection?  Can  we  make  equality 
not  a  begrudged  nuisance  but  an  operating 
Ideal? 

No  reports,  no  st.itute?.  no  laws  can  answer 
these  questions  any  more  than  they  can 
guarantee  us  our  full  flowering  as  a  free 
societ'-.  They  are  limitations,  guidelines,  re- 
straints to  prevent  the  worst.  The  citizens 
themselves  can   achieve  the  best. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  the  Commission's 
Retwrt — to  move  in  time  beyond  the  formal 
structures  of  a  free  society  to  one  that  is 
lived  "In  spirit  and  In  truth." 

I  think  the  cha'ilenge  Is  clear,  but  I  think 
It's  going  to  take  all  the  best  that's  in  us: 
for  while  It's  true  that  law  can  eliminate 
the  worst  abuses.  It's  also  true  that  citizens 
alone  can  accomplish  the  great  results  which 
we  want  to  accomplish. 

Picking  up  a  little  of  what  George  Meany 
said.  I'm  getting  awful  tired  of  speeches  and 
everything  else  dlscussins;  only  the  somber 
side  of  everything  that's  before  us. 

I  don't  think  of  that  Report  of  the  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  as  an  apocalyptic 
Judgment  upon  the  way  we're  going.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  anybody  really  believes  we 
are  moving  toward  two  societies.  I  think 
we  all  feel  that  it  wl-.s  a  great  thing  we 
were  warned  of  that  danger  and  that  the 
Commission's  report  would  have  been  a  dis- 
service If  It  had  been  weaker.  It  would  have 
done  real  Injury.  It  would  have  been  danger- 
ous. It  would  have  done  harm.  Yet  the  hard- 
est thing  for  me  to  reconcile  in  my  own 
mind  Is  exactly  what  George  Meany  was 
saying:  how  in  the  world  is  It  that  we  can 
^et  so  troubled  about  so  many  things  when. 
;ii  the  same  time,  we're  making  so  much 
;>ro.;ress  on  so  many  different  fronts? 

I  sometimes  think  that  we're  at  the  point 
,ve  Snd  ourselves  In  when.  In  a  restaurant. 
somebody  starts  talking,  then  somebody 
-starts  talking  a  little  louder,  until,  finally, 
the  noise  In  the  room.  Is  accelerated  to  bed- 
lam. Just  because  somebody  started  talking 
.1  little  bit  louder.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  that 
way  today,  as  far  as  problemis  and  troubles 
are  concerned. 

I  believe  the  fairest  Judgment  Is  that  more 
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progress  has  been  made  In  the  area  that  we're 
talking  about  In  the  last  two  years  or  the 
last  Ave  years  than  In  the  previous  two  cen- 
turies or  the  previous  five  centuries.  I  believe 
it's  fair  and  legitimate  to  take  counsel  of  our 
gains,  as  well  as  of  our  problems  and  all  that 
lies  behind  us. 

I  know  It's  sometimes  hard.  Some  of  3rou 
may  know  I  had  an  experience  Just  this  last 
week  with  a  grovip  of  boys  coming  Into  my 
office,  when  I  wa.'in't  there,  and  taking  over 
the  office,  because  they  wanted  approval  of  a 
.$750,000  project.  I'm  not  over  being  mad 
about  it  yet.  taut  I  liope  there's  some  way  of 
resolving  tiic  situation  equitably  despite  the 
youths'  approach,  which  makes  it  infinitely 
more  complicated  to  look  at  it  In  a  decent 
fashion.  I  hope  I'll  get  over  that  affront — 
partly  to  my  pride,  partly  to  my  personal 
property,  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
human  rights  have  been  kicked  around  for 
quite  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  it's  easy. 

Tiieir  manners  were  bad  at  my  office  that 
d.iy.  Some  were  out  of  school  Their  teachers 
were  up  on  the  Hill  filing  their  form  of  pro- 
test. I  w.is  away  from  the  offlce  engaged  In 
trying  to  mediate  an  eisht-month  copper 
strike  in  which  copper  companies  and  copper 
unions,  entirely  within  the  law.  have  pressed 
their  respective  positions,  even  at  the  price 
of  the  country's  going  without  domestic 
copper  for  eicht  niontlis. 

Now.  these  lines  are  a  little  fuzzy  in  my 
mind  and  they  c.in't  be  very  cle.ar  to  those 
kul  And  yet  with  all  of  the  depth  of  feeling 
alioiit  tiieir  actionp.  I  can  say  I'm  glad  that 
it  s  i:ut  in  the  open  where  '.ve  can  deal  with 
it.  and  that  :f  those  are  the  feelings  and 
they've  got  t  j  be  stopped  and  there  Just 
cun't  be  any  ci  mpromise  with  It.  I'm  glad 
we've  got  It  out  wiiere  we  can  work  on  It 
and  find  out  what  the  right  answer  is. 

There  must  he  both  law  and  order  and  hu- 
m.^n  equity,  and  we  won't  get  one  without 
the  other.  Aiiytjody  who  attends  to  only  one 
of  the  two  isn't  going  to  be  very  much  help, 
and  .so  I'm  -^lad  to  see  a  problem  of  that  kind 
come  out  where  we  ran  deal  with  It. 

I  don't  feel  in  the  least  bit  depressed  about 
anv  of  the  problems,  individually  or  even 
lolally.  that  we  face.  I  can't  think  of  any 
other  time  in  history  that  I'd  rather  be  alive. 
I  can't  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  be- 
fore a  l.irger  opportunity  to  leave  the  world  a 
litt'e  better  than  it  was  when  we  came  into 
it.  In  my  view,  we  can't  say  that  nothing  is 
being  gained.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  Is 
beinir  gained  tlian  ever  before.  I'll  close  with 
the  words  of  that  native  American  Philos- 
opher. Pogc — the  creation  of  Walt  Kelly — 
who  comes  closer  to  putting  his  flnger — or 
paw — on  these  points  than  anybody  else  I 
can  think  of.  As  "Pogo"  said  not  too  long 
ago.  our  problem  is  that  we  face  "insur- 
mountable opportunity."  Well,  you  know, 
it's  about  right. 

For  the  first  time  the  human  competence 
Includes  the  capacity  to  perfect  the  ideal  of 
life.  Part  of  our  trouble  now  is  that  suddenly, 
because  we  realize  there  is  so  much  more  that 
we  could  do.  we  stop  measuring  our  gains  by 
past  achievements  and.  instead,  measure 
them  by  what  we  realize  is  our  capacity. 
We're  faced.  Just  exactly  as  "Pogo"  said,  with 
a  problem  of  ■insurmountable  opportunity" 
and  we're  having  the  doggondest  time  facing 
up  to  It. 

On  another  day — and  I  hate  to  rely  so 
much  on  a  single  source — "Pogo"  suggested 
in  u  paraphrase  of  a  very  old  phrase,  and 
one  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole:  "We 
ha\  0  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

Weil,  that  means,  among  other  things, 
th.it  wc  are  bound  to  win.  I  think  Pogo  had  a 
smile  on  hi«  f:ice  when  he  said  that,  I  don't 
think  he  tiiid  it  in  desp.iir.  I  find  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Ci-^il  Disorders  Commission  a 
presentation  of  insurmountable  opportuni- 
ties which  we're  going  to  have  trouble  tak- 
ing advantage  of.  but  an  identification,  too, 
of  the  fact  that  whatever  enemy  there  is,  is 
us  and  that's  the  one  enemy  we  can  beat. 

Thanks  very  much. 

I 
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Innovative  Effects  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  Mr. 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
to  the  Annual  Institute  on  Recent  In- 
novations in  Business  Transactions  in 
Latin  America.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Plaza  Hotel  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

In  his  Informative  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Oliver  pointed  out  that  Latin 
America  is  now  enjoying  an  tmprece- 
dented  period  of  political  stability  di- 
rectly resulting  from  our  Alliance  efforts. 
This  factor  and  other  tremendous  bene- 
fits which  have  come  from  the  Alliance 
have  produced  great  opportunities  for 
the  businessman.  As  Mr.  Oliver  says: 

Latin  America  today  has  achieved  suffi- 
cient stability  to  Justify  detailed  Investiga- 
tion of  long-term  Investment  opportunities. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  his  ex- 
pert views,  I  insert  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Innovative    Effects    of   the    Alliance    for 

Progress 
(Address  by  Covey  T.  Oliver,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
to  the  Annual  Institute  on  Recent  Innova- 
tions  in    Business   Transactions   in   Latin 
America.  Statler  Hilton  Plaza  Hotel.  Miami. 
Beach.  Fla.,  March  15,  1968) 
Personally,    I   should   have   liked    nothing 
better  than  to  have  come  to  this  meeting  to 
give  a  professional  paper  as  a  man  teaching  a 
law  school  course  on  International  Transac- 
tions   Practice    and    to    absorb    from    my 
brethren  ideas  and  Insights  to  pass  on  to  my 
students.  As  It  Is,  I  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  freedom  to  contribute  specifically  to  yotir 
deliberations,  although  I  am  taking  almost 
full  advantage  of  my  time  here  to  learn  from 
you.  Here  I  have  the  generallst's  role:  but  it 
is  not  an  unimportant  one,  because  In  It  I 
can  tell  you  why  I  think  that  what  you  are 
doing  or  preparing  yotirselves  to  do  in  coun- 
seling and  guiding  transnational  business  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  hemisphere. 

Our  current  relations  with  American  gov- 
ernments in  our  Home  Hemisphere  are  de- 
fln»d  by  the  revolutionary  precepts  and  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Seven  years  ago, 
we  and  our  allies  made  a  new  departure  la 
our  attitudes  toward  Inter-American  affairs. 
We  devised  and  continue  to  devise  Innovative 
techniques  to  enable  us  to  reach  our  goal  of 
the  total  development  of  a  continent  and  Its 
peoples— a  development  that  will  bring  all 
American  nations  into  fruitful  participation 
In  the  technological  and  scientific  benefits 
now  available  to  developed  countries  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  a  better  life  In  stable, 
democratic  societies  to  the  millions  In  our 
hemisphere  who  have  been  neglected  for 
centuries.  i 

Before  we  could  accept  the  Alliance  way, 
we  in  the  United  States  had  to  rethink  our 
national  interest  and  recast  our  hemispheric 
role.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  willing 
to  become  involved  with  our  neighbors  In 
closely-knlt,  continuous  ways  and  to  work 
with  them  on  difficult  problems,  far  beyond 
those  of  mutual  defense  which  had  drawn 
us  together  In  the  war  years.  Also,  we  had  to 
come  to  see  that  the  Ills  afflicting  the  ma- 
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jorlty  of  American  nations  would  not  be 
cured  in  time  bv^  "natural"  or  "normal" 
forces  and  efforts.  "TTi us.  the  Alliance  became 
the  next  great  step  after  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policy.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  more 
significant,  certainly  a  more  difficult  step  for 
us  to  take.  But  it  was  an  essential  one. 

On  their  part,  our  American  allies  in  de- 
velopment had  to  understand  that  their  so- 
cieties were  In  urgent  need  of  wide-ranging 
social,  political  and  economic  reform.  They 
had  to  realize  that  unless  this  reform  wai 
initiated  said  supported  by  all  sectors  of 
their  societies,  public  and  private,  the  de- 
mand for  change  would  degenerate  into  vio- 
lence that  would  threaten  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

Inherent  in  the  decision  by  the  member 
nations  of  the  Alliance  to  accept  new  roles 
to  carry  out  the  vast  development  plan  was 
the  realization  that  the  Intimate  coopera- 
tion required  would  entail  opening  some  key 
aspects  of  national  affairs  to  transnational 
disclosure  and  consideration.  Alliance  na- 
tions realize  that  true  collaboration  for 
hemispheric  development  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  norms  for  self-help, 
mutually  acceptable  multinational  super- 
vision of  development  projects,  i.nd  uni- 
formly just  treatment  of  foreign  Invest- 
ments, to  mention  just  a  few.  It  could  al- 
most be  said  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
great  change  from  national  isolation  has 
been  the  most  innovative  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionary effects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Innovating  in  foreign  affairs,  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  pointed  out.  can  be  a  risky 
business.  Bold,  new  departures  sugh  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  bring  new  problems  as 
well  as  new  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  new  problems  which  chal- 
lenge the  best  minds  the  Alliance  nations 
have  available  are: 

1.  Increased  dangers  of  misunderstanding 
as  we  move  beyond  traditional  international 
relations  into  new  relationbrhips  of  intensive 
hemisphere  involvement. 

An  assertion  energetically  made  In  true 
belief  that  it  is  wholesome  for  development 
may  be  taken  as  a  demand,  or  even  as  an 
ultimatum  of  sorts.  Or.  the  idea  may  not 
be  valid  for  the  local  condition  but  the 
proponent  is  uniformed  or  insensitive  to  this. 

2.  Growing  imrest  as  old.  inequitable 
societal  structures  weaken  and  new  systems 
have  yet  to  take  strong  root.  Can  our  nations 
advance  fast  enough  to  keep  ihead  of  rising 
expectations  resulting  from  our  first  efforts 
under  the  Alliance? 

3.  The  need  to  refine  or  redirect  otir  goals 
and  programs  as  the  Alliance  moves  on.  in 
spite'  of  Inertia,   bureaticratlc  and  other. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  a  quick  glance  at 
what  we  have  already  achieved  during  Phase 
I  more  than  Justifies  a  good  measure  of 
optimism  that  the  Alliance  will  prevail. 

1.  t,atln  America  is  now  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented period  of  political  stability 
directly  resulting  from  our  Alliance  efforts. 
No  nation  In  the  area  has  suffered  an  extra- 
constitutional  change  of  government  for 
the  past  twenty-two  months,  compared  to 
an  average  of  three  such  changes  annually 
for  the  preceding  36  years. 

2.  Food  production  on  a  regional  basis  has 
kept  pace  with  the  fastest  growing  popula- 
tion in  the  world. 

3.  More  and  better  schools,  new  roads, 
burgeoning  cooperatives  and  Increased  tech- 
nical competence  built  up  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  Alliance  now  enable  our  devel- 
oping neighbors  to  absorb  and  make  better 
use  of  funds  which  can  lead  to  even  greater 
development  rates  and  benefit  greater  niun- 
bers  of  people. 

We  are  progressing.  And,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, many  of  our  allies  are  advancing  In 
the  teeth  of  Increased  efforts  by  alien  and 
nllen-supported  Insurgents  to  impose  tyran- 
nical systems  by  armed  subversion. 
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Now.  how  does  this  revolutionary  depar- 
ture called  the  Alliance  for  Progress  relate 
to  the  entrepreneur,  the  American — and  I 
mean  Pan-American — businessman? 

First  of  all.  the  Alliance  needs  his  total 
and  sincere  support  for  its  premises  imd 
goals.  Unlike  the  nostrums  of  demagogues, 
the  Alliance  lioes  not  ask  one  sector  to  bear 
the  complete  harden  of  development,  nor 
does  it  contemplate  forcing  those  who  have 
the  most  to  share  their  wealth  indiscrimi- 
nately wall  those  who  li.uc  nothing.  Sim- 
plistic redistribution  1=  r.o  solution.  There 
must  be  greater  productivity,  more  efficient 
exchanges  of  goi  ds  i.r.d  .^^ervccs.  and  more 
equitable  shr;rlng  of  total  benefits. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  developing  n:  tlons 
of  our  hemisphere  are  to  advance  on  all 
fronts  as  quickly  as  possible— and  ihey  must 
do  so  very  quickly — they  cannot  afford  to 
alienate  or  destroy  those  very  sectors  which, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  liavc  the  greatest 
experience  in  national  and  international 
business  and  the  most  modern  tools  avail- 
able to  the  .society.  Rather,  these  advanced 
sectors  must  be  brotight  fully  into  the  de- 
velopment effort. 

It  is  accepted  dogma  in  the  violent  revo- 
lutionary theories  that  anyone  who  bene- 
fitted ::ignificantly  under  the  unjust  societal 
structures  of  the  past  is  .i  reactionary — a 
human  barrier  to  true  social  reform  in  the 
Americas.  Many,  many — too  many — who 
should  be  involved  in  the  Alliance  still  be- 
lieve that  those  who  iiave  prospered  :tre  evil, 
selfish,  uncaring.  The  burden  of  persuasion 
that  this  is  not  the  case  .aill  lies  with  the 
well-off  in  poor  societies.  It  must  be  met — 
and  in  those  societies  themselves — by  precept 
and  by  example. 

While  we  must  adn^lt  that  such  attitudes 
certainly  do  exist  and  must  be  overcome. 
it  would  l3c  wrong  ;ind  self-defeating  to 
make  the  .successful  entrepreneur  the  panali 
in  our  development  .=cheme.  Indeed,  the 
Inter-Ameriran  Council  for  Commerce  and 
Production  iCICYPi.  which  lists  among  its 
members  som.c  of  the  most  successful  of 
Pan-American  btislnessraen.  is  among  the 
leader"  •  ■;  iiemisphrrlc  organizations  seeking 
ways  to  .  dd  their  strength  to  our  develop- 
ment effort-:. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Tliat  is  the 
way  it  must  be  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  to  succeed. 

.\s  our  nations  move  into  the  institution- 
building  .nd  reform  era  (Phase  III  of  the 
Alliance  ,:nd  bevond  to  the  economic  inte- 
gration ol  more  than  iv.-enty  diverse  econo- 
mies di:rr.ig  Phase  III,  they  will  depend  in- 
creasingly on  the  entrepreneur  to  provide 
the  great  investments  and  skills  needed  in 
industry,  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  Busi- 
nessmen must  help  foresee  and  plan  for  the 
temporary  ineqvialitles  and  imbalances  that 
will  come  with  integration.  Developing 
American  countries  must  be  able  to  count 
on  private  persons  and  entitles  to  contribute 
new  ideas,  trained  managers  and  technlcl.-.ns 
and  new  tools  if  they  are  to  consolidate 
what  they  have  already  gained  and  build 
more  rapidly  toward  total  development. 

Many,  probably  most,  of  our  Alliance  allies 
still  face  two  major  problems  in  this  regard. 
First  ti.ey  must  be  able  to  convince  potential 
Investors  that  their  countries  have  acquired 
sufficient  political  and  economic  stability. 
Secondly,  they  must  re-educate  their  own 
peoples  to  accept  the  fact  that  foreign  capi- 
tal, when  used  wisely  and  justly,  can  play 
a  crucial  role  in  rapid  national  and  regional 
development. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  Latin  America 
today  has  achieved  sufficient  stability  to  jus- 
tify detailed  investigation  of  long-term  in- 
vestment opportunities.  I  think  this  stability 
will  continue  to  improve,  even  though  we 
must  expect  occasional  lapses. 

Perhaps  less  advance  has  been  made  on 
reaching   a   regional   or   even  national   con- 
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sensus  on  the  proper  role  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  foreign  pri\aie  capital.  Too  many, 
unfortunately,  are  willing  to  Ignore  more 
basic  problems  and  heap  the  blame  for  stag- 
nation and  failure  on  a  \-lslbly  successful 
foreign  investor.  Yet.  this  too  is  changing. 
Today,  for  insUince.  nineteen  of  our  Alliance 
partners  have  reached  .in  Investment  guaran- 
tee agreement  with  this  country  to  protect 
liur  iiivf-sK.rs  irom  .-.t  le.ast  bome  of  the  major 
risks  involved  in  investment  in  developing 
iduntries. 

Tlie  role  I  .see  for  the  foreign  investor  in 
L.itin  America  is  as  new  there  as  the  Alliance 
.'.  5pri).i'~h  ;s  in  international  rel.»tions. 

The  invdern  foreign  investor  should  be 
w.lliii?  In  .ircept  a  development  role.  He 
ilionld  be  willing  to  look  beyond  this  years 
l):ont-.(nd-lo.s  ;^hcets  to  consider  the  effect 
(.i  1:1'.  endeavors  on  ij,.lional  and  regional 
Ue. flonmcnt  eiiorts.  Tins,  if  .successful,  will 
increase  manv-iold  his  returns  ai  the  niture. 
He  must  .iCtively  search  for  labor-imeiisi\e 
projects  that  v.iU  ease  the  great  strain  of 
underemplo>ment  in  most  areas  ;is  well  .iS 
work  to  hu  own  prolit.  He  should  explore  and 
e\en  .suggect  lomt-ownershlp  arrangements 
and  manaeeri.al  .md  technical  training  pro- 
grams that  will  add  to  the  region's  pool  of 
■  idnitnlstrators  :.nd  technicians.  He  must  oe 
willing  to  adjust  to  more  effective  enforce- 
ment (if  t.ix  ;.nd  other  laws,  as  developiiift 
states  improve  their  administrative  capa- 
'oilities. 

.■\nd  perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  the 
foreign  businessman  working  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  lind  :  omc-  way  to  inculcate  into  his 
Latin  .American  counterpart  at  all  levels  a 
similar  coi.ccrn  :or  the  well-being  of  the 
community— .1  .similar  sense  ol  responsibility 
for  neighbors  who  are  less  fortunate. 

Perhaps  vou  will  have  noted  th.it  !or  the 
past  lew  mmutes  I  have  spoken  of  foreign 
investors.'  not  "United  States  foreign  in- 
vestors." I  have  done  this,  in  part.  Ijecause 
mnny  o:  \ou  serve  the  investment  communi- 
ties ol  other  countries  as  well.  But  I  iii'so 
want  to  make  this  point:  most  of  what  I  have 
talked  .:lx«ut  as  -revolution"  in  foreign  in- 
vestment is  not  revolutionary  for  American 
investment  it  home.  For  our  investors,  par- 
ticipating m  change  in  Latin  America  \u:l 
liot  lie  ::s  diiBcult  as  it  will  be  for  sot.te 
others,  becau.se  .^mericrn  business  is  tl.e 
world'.-  most  .ici-.:'nccd  on  social  :ts  well  .is 
other  fronts.  .\s  our  own  modern  business 
viewpoints  continue  to  move  out  Irom  the 
home  base  itito  the  Home  Hemisphere,  gre.n 
new  lorccs  for  betterment,  comparable  to 
those  .it  Aork  iiere.  will  be  .set  m  motion. 
The  results  v>ill  not  always  be  the  tame  in 
form  as  here:  just  think  ol  what  we  '-an 
help  .add  to  total  development  as  time  goes 
on!  I  list  just  these: 

1.  A  keen  Fcnse  of  the  importance  of  the 
modernization  of  the  market  process  itself, 
including  attention  to  the  now  largely 
neglected  problems  of  almost  medieval  re- 
strictive tr.'.cie  piactices: 

2.  Private,  non-sectarian  philanthropy, 
still  almost  unknown  in  Latin  America,  ex- 
cept from  North  American  sources; 

3.  Pure"  research  by  business,  with  no 
immediate  pay-out  in  mind: 

4.  Business    retirement    systems; 

5.  Customer  and  consumer  relations: 

6.  Quality  control: 

7.  Planning  and  systems  management: 

8.  The  longer  view  ahead,  including  the 
economic  integration  of  Latin-America: 

9.  Widely-distributed  stock  ownership: 

10.  Assumption  of  a  fair  share,  justly  de- 
termined, of  the  social  costs  of  civilization; 

11.  Decentralization  of  responsibility,  so 
Important  in  the  public  sector  as  well: 

12.  "Corporate  Democracy".  Instead  of 
"Tycoon  TvTanny." 

We  m  Government  are  trying  to  get  more 
men  and  more  Ideas  from  our  universities 
and  "think  tank;"  on  the  vital  social  and 
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political  fronta  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  think  for  our- 
selves, not  only  about  helping  Inculcate 
"grass  roots  democracy "'  under  Title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  but  also  about 
nation  and  rcglonwlde  improvement  possi- 
bilities. 

You  can  help  greatly,  even  outside  the  Im- 
portant field  of  economic  development,  for 
my  twelve  points  above  are  also  a  part  of 
social  and  political  development.  We  In  gov- 
ernment are  required,  for  reasons  we  all 
must  accept,  to  deal  mainly  with  govern- 
ments in  the  development  process.  And  pub- 
lic assistance  Inputs  are  marginal.  There  Is 
so  much,  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantita- 
tively, that  only  you  can  do. 

Please  Iceep  trying— and  try  even  harder' 


A  National  Health  Insurance  Plan 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Manh   18.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  Health  Claim 
Association  of  Greater  New  York  re- 
cently at  its  annual  seminar  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  I  hope  my  remarks  will 
interest  my  colleagues  as  we  begin  the 
difficult  task  of  reassessing  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  improving 
the  nation's  health  care  system.  My 
speech  follows: 

Speech  op  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thai.  OF  New  York.   Bepohe  the   Health 

Claim  Association  op  Greater  New  York. 

AT  THE  Park  Sheraton  Hotel.  New  York 

City,  March  14.  1968 

I  hoi>e  that  I  have  understood  correctly 
your  Invitation  to  me.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  address  representatives  of  the  health 
Insurance  Industry.  My  concern  tonight  Is 
for  our  common  interest  In  improving  our 
health  care  system. 

We  all  sense.  I  believe,  that  the  federal 
government's  relation  to  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry in  general,  i.nd  to  Its  health  Insur- 
ance segment  in  p.irticular.  poses  .\  panUox 
which  must  certainly  confuse  and  con- 
found us  all. 

Frankly,  it  confuses  and  conf.unds  me 
For  example,  we  have  in  this  country  a  legis- 
lative tradition  that  the  regulation  o(  in- 
surance companies  Is  a  matter  reserved  to 
the  states.  Yet  the  federal  government  is  the 
carrier  of  the  largest  Insurance  program  In 
the  world — the  Social  Security  System — with 
over  100  million  participants. 

We  have  further  a  tradition  that  the  pri- 
vate sector,  including  the  health  insurance 
Industry.  Is  best  equipped  to  improve  Its 
operation  by  competition  and  cooperation 
among  its  representatives — yet  the  federal 
government  Is  now  sponsoring,  even  forcing. 
;v  m.ijor  rco.x  anlnation  of  private  health  In- 
surance programs. 

We  have  finally,  to  underline  this  paradox. 
persistent  belief  in  this  covintry  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  medicine  Is  evil  and 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Yet  the  federal 
government,  partly  through  its  role  In  medi- 
cal research,  and  partly  because  It  focuses 
national  concern  on  welfare.  Is  the  center 
today  of  a  legislative  and  administrative  fer- 
ment on  our  national  health  care  which 
promises  to  have  profound  ellects  on  every 
aspect  of  American  medicine. 

Let  me  comment  on  each  aspect  of  this 
paradox    which    involves    you    and    me.    as 
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representatives  of  private  insurance,  and  the 
federal  government,  respectively. 

Our  federal  government's  role  in  social  wel- 
fare is  a  reluctant  one.  This  country  has 
never  been  a  leader  in  social  legislation  and 
we  are  usually  far  behind  other  countries. 

Our  approach  to  welfare  issues — conceiv- 
ing that  word  broadly — has  been  marked  his- 
torically by  tlircr  .■;taL;es: 

Firt.  the  initial  federal  involvement  In 
welfare  issues  comes  late — and  long  after 
problems  have  been  both  clearly  identified 
and  well  advanced  in  their  threat  to  the  gen- 
er.Tl  •A-clfare. 

Next,  first  stage  federal  legislation  Is  basi- 
cally modest  despite  the  cry  for  more  drastic 
sohr.ions,  or  perhaps  because  of  it. 

In  the  final  stage,  after  federal  legislation 
is  enacted,  and  despite  predictions  of  disaster 
from  those  who  oppose  any  federal  interven- 
tion, we  learn  tliat  the  new  programs  are 
br.th  too  modeft  and  irreversible.  Tlien.  the 
law  ^  slowly  broadened  over  successive  years. 
Tliese  three  stages — delayed  response,  mod- 
est legislation,  and  then  strengthening 
amendments,  can.  for  example,  be  found 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  itself  and  in  federal 
aid  :o  education.  I  see  in  the  present  early 
stagi^s  of  the  federal  approach  to  medical 
care  the  same  patterns. 

If  my  view  is  correct,  and  if  you  are  as 
perceptive  as  I  know  insurance  people  are. 
you  will  see  lessons  in  applying  tliis  outline 
to  future  health  care  problems. 

Let  me  apply  these  three  stages  and  see 
wiiat  we  get: 

We  are  already  well  Into  stage  one  of 
identifying  the  crisis.  Americans  have  been 
educated  to  accept  their  doctors  and  their 
medical  services  as  the  best  in  the  world. 
Obvious  discrepancies  between  this  Institu- 
tional advertising  and  one's  personal  expe- 
rience were  usually  dismissed  as  exceptions. 
This  lack  of  realism  is  now  shattered  by  the 
frequency  with  which  doctors  themselves 
disi-uss  our  persistently  Inferior  ratings  In 
the  crucial  health  indices:  infant  mortality 
..nd  life  expectancy. 

America  ranks  21st  among  nations  In  life 
expectancy  .it  birth  for  males.  We  are  behind 
such  nations  as  Malta.  France  and  Spain,  and 
mucli  farther  behind  such  medically- 
advanced  countries  as  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Our  infant  mortality  rate  is  18th  among 
countries  reported  by  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, after  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia 
and  Taiwan.  We  could  have  over  40,000  young 
lives  a  year  if  we  matched  the  health  record 
of  the  Netherlands. 

These  national  averages,  by  their  statistical 
nature,  smother  an  even  more  damaging  In- 
dictment: our  medical  ser\ices  for  the  poor, 
for  the  Ne^o.  and  for  the  rural  resident  are 
much  below  those  mediocre  national  averages. 
These  great  social  and  geographical  dis- 
parities mean  that  metropolitan  middle-class 
residents,  disturbed  and  annoyed  by  over- 
crowded waiting  rooms,  delayed  medical  ap- 
pointments, and  assembly-line  examining 
and  diagnosis  techniques  and  treatment  are 
relatively  well-off  compared  to  the  simple 
lack  of  doctors  and  basic  medical  facilities 
endured  by  the  poor. 

A  presidential  commission  last  year  said 
that  rural  health  service  "is  badly  organized, 
under  financed,  r.irely  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual   or  the  family." 

These  assessments  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem were  never  secret.  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernments attention— including  the  Presi- 
dent's— is  now  focussed  on  them. 

Th:'  Prerideiu's  health  care  proposals  of 
last  week  are  another  example  of  this  new 
awareness.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will 
be  even  more  sweeping  recommendations 
made  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  and  their  Congress 
will  no  longer  tolerate  a  system  where  their 
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tax  dollars  finance  most  medical  research  but 
have  almost  no  Influence  on  a  costly,  unequal 
and  inefficient  health  care  system.  They  will 
wonder,  as  I  do.  why  public  funds  for  re- 
search are  good  but  a  public  role  in  health 
care   raises   charges   of   socialism. 

Now  we  are  about  to  enter  the  second 
stage  In  the  pattern  of  welfare  legislative 
history.  We  can  anticipate  that  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  will  not  put  you— the 
private  health  insurance  carriers— out  of 
business,  at  least  not  this  year. 

The  laws  we  will  pass  will  be  modest  com- 
pared to  the  health  care  problems  I  cited. 

But  we  should  not  forget  the  third  stage 
of  health  care  legislation  still  in  the  future: 
the  federal  government  will.  I  believe,  ex- 
pand and  Intensify  its  health  care  programs 
over  the  next  20  years  so  that  none  of  us 
in  this  room  will  recognize  that  new  system. 

Does  this  mean  that  your  companies — In- 
sofar as  they  handle  health  insurance,  and 
your  Jobs,  will  cease  to  exist  in  twenty 
years? 

Perhaps.  If  I  had  a  ron  finishing  his  educa- 
tlon  this  year,  and  If  he  had  a  Job  offer  from 
one  of  your  companies,  my  advice  would  be: 
Don't  go  into  that  business  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  rebuild  it. 

Rebuilding  means  starting  with  something 
that  exists  and  ending  with  something  quite 
different.  Are  you  prepared  for  such  an  ef- 
fort? Are  you  prepared,  for  example,  not  only 
to  accept  a  compulsory  health  Insurance 
program,  as  has  been  proposed  in  this  state 
recently,  but  to  create  a  plan  to  build  and  run 
such  a  system? 

Are  you  prepared  to  divert  your  enormous 
capital  Investments,  for  example,  into  group 
practice  hospitals  which  you  should  help 
design  and  operate? 

Are  you  prepared  to  lobby  for  group  prac- 
tice even  at  the  cost  of  antagonizing  some 
doctors  and  some  state  legislatures  because 
you  realize  that  more  people  can  thus  get 
better   and   cheaper   medical   care? 

I  don't  expect  you  to  take  my  advice  on 
your  goals  for  the  next  two  decades.  I  only 
suggest  that  you  don't  settle  for  the  lowest 
common  denominator  that  any  of  you  can 
agree  on. 

Listen  to  these  views  from  the  report  of 
last  fall's  National  Conference  on  Private 
Health  Insurance: 

"A  strong  view  developed  that  prepayment 
systems  should  not  act  to  suppress  or  detor 
changes  In  the  economics  of  paying  for  care — 
that  the  system  should  not  limit  payment  to 
fee-for-service  but  admit  alternatives  such 
as  capitation  payments." 

Or  to  this,  from  the  same  forthcoming 
report : 

"Private  health  insurance,  which  is  paying 
over  $10  billion  a  year  for  care  provided  by 
the  nation's  health  care  Industry,  must  ac- 
cept greater  responsibility  for  fashioning  the 
system  It  supports." 

.^d  to  this: 

There  was  a  consensus  "that  greater  flex- 
ibility Is  needed  In  the  methods  by  which 
public  and  private  funds  are  merged  In  pay- 
ment-for-servlce." 

My  friends,  these  are  radical  thoughts  for 
the  insurance  industry.  I  hope  you  are  ready 
for  this  revolution.  Frankly,  many  In  Con- 
gress are  not,  but  we  are  moving.  If  you  ac- 
cept as  a  legislative  model  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
stay  ahead  of  Congress  and  of  the  federal 
government  in  proposing  changes  In  your 
field. 

You  should  learn  from  the  example  set  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Don't  op- 
pose progressive  legislation  and  then  try  to 
profit  from  Its  passage.  The  AMA  did  Just 
that  and  has  not  yet,  and  may  never,  recover 
its  prestige  as  a  result. 

Let  me  propose  a  speciflc  alternate  course 


for  your  Industry.  I  suggest  that  you  end 
the  broad  discussions  about  national  com- 
prehensive health  Insurance  plans.  Forget 
the  interesting  but  unproductive  questions 
about  their  feasibility  and  desirability. 
Abandon  also  your  fears  that  self-serving 
politicians  may  force  the  American  people 
into  some  kind  of  national  health  insurance 
plan. 

Instead,  do  It  yourself.  Aside  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  only  your  Industry  has  the 
experience  to  create  a  national  health  insur- 
ance plan.  I  need  not  underline  the  advan- 
tages tor  vou  if  you  initiate  the  effort. 

A  national  health  insurance  plan  would 
have  to  take  the  measure  of  these  i)roblems: 
The  tirgent  need  for  pre-  and  post-natal 
care  for  all  American  women;  this  consti- 
tutes the  only  recognized  approach  to  reduc- 
tion of  both  infant  and  maternal  mortality; 
The  need  for  prepayment  of  medical 
charges.  Health  care  coverage  is  not  like 
accident  or  other  casualty  underwriting.  We 
need  a  system  of  financing  both  the  care 
Itself,  which  everyone  requires,  and  equally 
important,  preventive  medicine  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  standards  of 
health  which  this  nation  needs  and  deserves; 
Finally,  a  national  health  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  proper  financing  under 
controls,  and  under  constant  review,  of  the 
nation's  health  care  vendors.  Unless  health 
care  faces  the  same  cost-benefit  approach 
which  is  accepted  in  other  major  endeavors, 
we  will  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  In  the 
race  between  health  needs  and  health  costs. 
Such  a  plan,  from  you,  the  experts,  will 
attract  attention  both  for  your  initiative 
and  for  the  proposals  themselves.  What  you 
recommend  may  not  be  the  final  result;  but 
a  solution  may  well  be  wTltten  without  your 
participation  if  you  resist  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan. 

A  national  health  plan,  insured  by  both 
public  and  private  mechanisms,  would  revo- 
lutionize oux  health  care.  It  would  make  the 
products  of  our  exquisitely  refined  and  pol- 
ished research  mechanism  available  to  all 
Americans.  It  would  reach  Into  every  ghetto 
of  this  country,  into  every  mountain  town, 
and  into  every  Isolated  farm  community  with 
health  protection.  It  would  finance  a  pro- 
liferation of  neighborhood  health  clinics, 
both  urban  and  rural.  It  would  provide  des- 
perately needed  competition  for  excellence 
among  doctors.  And  It  could  provide  a  role 
for  continuing  participation  by  private  car- 
riers. 

This  plan  Is  a  vision  today.  But  It  will 
be  fulfilled.  Tlie  .\merican  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  view,  expressed  recently 
by  the  President  of  the  AMA.  that  health  care 
Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  Nor  will  It  tol- 
erate lower  health  care  standards  at  in- 
creasingly higher  prices. 

If  the  fee-for-service  system  isn't  working 
well.  It  must  go.  unless  the  nation's  insurers 
can  control  it.  If  the  federal  government 
must  report  to  the  people  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  a  completely  government-run 
insurance  plan,  you  can  be  sure  we  will  not 
shrink  from  it.  And  if  these  prospects  alarm 
you  or  the  medical  community,  my  answer  is 
that  you  should  respond  with  something 
better  before  our  positions  become  fixed. 

My  advice  to  you  Is  to  lead  and  not  follow. 
If  Congress  is  forced,  by  public  indignation 
over  an  inadequate  health  care  system,  to  act 
on  its  own.  It  will  refashion  It  without  your 
participation.  It  will  become  the  reluctant 
dragon  killer. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  will  reconstitute,  in  a 
sweeping  way.  the  federal  role  in  our  health 
ere  system  to  match  its  considerable,  and 
pr.'per  financing  of  medical  research. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  assessment,  and  If 
vou  are  responsive  to  your  own  progressive 
forces  who  ask  only  that  you  compete  for 
excellence,  we  will  both  be  around  twenty 
years  from  now. 
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Hon.  Edward  S.  Blackstone  and  the  Right 
to  Medical  Treatment 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March   18.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Edward  S.  Blackstone,  my  constituent. 
has  .lust  been  reelected  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

At  their  meeting  on  Monday.  January 
8,  he  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  sub.iect  of  "The  Fundamental  Ripht 
to  Medical  Treatment,"  which  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

The    Pt-NDAMENTAL    RIGHT    TO    MEDICAL 

Treatment 
Fellow  Officers.  Trustees  of  the  Society. 
Members  and  Guests.  On  beh.alf  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  thank  you  all. 
for  the  confidence  expressed,  to  again  head 
the  Societv  for  another  year.  Last  year  I  had 
the  privilege  to  address  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  I  discussed  the  world's  legal 
svstems. 

Tonight  I  have  chosen  to  present  t.  dis- 
course of  the  fundamental  right  to  medical 
treatment.  Whether  the  individual  has  the 
right  to  deny  medical  treatment  and,  or  sur- 
gery to  his  or  her  progeny.  Should  the  court 
intervene? 

Franklv,  the  reason  I  have  chosen  this  sub- 
ject, IS  because  I  received  through  the  mall 
a  publication  called  "Awake"  dated  May 
22.  1967  which  is  published  by  the  Watch- 
tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  of  New  York. 
Inc..  I  also  was  alerted  by  the  news  Item 
[Christian  Scientist  Guilty  in  death  of  her 
daughter).  A  Massachusetts  Jury  has  found 
Mrs.  X,  a  Christian  Scientist  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter m  the  death  of  her  five  year  old 
daughter.  It  was  the  first  case  reported  to 
have  gone  to  trial  (The  AMA  News,  Aug.  28. 
19671. 
Mrs.    X    was    tried    in    the    death    of    her 

daughter.  Lisa .  who  died  on  March  18. 

1967.  apparently  ol  pneumonia.  Mrs.  X  did 
not  call  a  physician,  and  instead  relied  tipon 
prayer  and  the  aid  ol  a  Christian  Science 
practitioner. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  leafiets  passed 
out  in  the  Streets  Just  outside  this  Hospi- 
tal with  this  Information:  •  •  •  ("Mrs.  Y. 
Reader  and  Adviser  on  all  problems.  Has  God 
given  power  to  help  all  who  are  In  need.  •  •  * 
If  you  are  sick  or  know  any  person  who  is: 
no  matter  what  problem  you  may  have,  -.his 
gifted  reader  can  and  will  help  you."| 

I  shall  only  refer  to  the  infant's  natural 
right  which  is  God  given  and  to  deny  that 
child's  natural  right  Is  morally  wrong. 
Morality  Is  an  objective  matter  and  failure 
to  do  so  Is  an  invasion  of  its  natural  right: 
so  that  where  there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a 
remedy  and  the  law  steps  In,  to  right  the 
wrong. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  tonight.  I  want  to  make  plain  that  I 
will  only  delve  into  the  laws  and  legal  in- 
terpretations and  not  as  to  the  dfX'trines; 
philosophy:  or  religious  implications  of  any 
religious  belief,  sect  or  cult  that  have  been 
developed  and  promulgated. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.  It  might  be  well 
to  cite  it. 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Poster- 
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Ity.  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

I  want  to  rmpha.«.i/e  "promoie  the  general 
welfare."  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Penal  L.iw  etiective 
September  1.  1967  '  E  260  10  Eiidancering  the 
Welfare  cf  a  Child  |.  A  person  is  guilty  of  en- 
dangering tiie  welfare  of  ,i  child  when; 

1  He  knowingly  acts  in  a  manner  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  the  physical,  meiit.il  i>r  moral 
welfare  of  a  child  less  than  sixtjen  years 
did;  or 

2.  Being  a  p.ircnt.  guardian  or  other  per- 
son legally  eharged  with  the  care  or  custody 
of  a  male'chlld  less  than  sixteen  years  old  or 
of  a  female  child  less  than  eighteen  years  old, 
lie  lails  or  relu  ;es  to  exercise  reiusonable  dili- 
gence m  the  control  of  such  child  to  prevent 
lilm  from  becoming  a  "neglected  child,"  a 
"Juvenile  delinquent"  or  a  "person  In  need  of 
supervision,"  as  those  terms  are  defined  In 
articles  three  and  ^eveu  of  the  family  court 
act. 

End.ingering  the  welfare  of  a  child  is  a 
"Class  A  Misdeameaiior". 

!;  260.15    ENUANCERINC  THE  WELFARE  OF  a' 

child;  defense 

In  any  prosecution  for  endangering  the 
welfare  of  a  child,  pursuant  to  section  260.10. 
based  upon  an  alleged  failure  or  refusal  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  of  treatment  to 
an  ill  child,  it  is  an  affirmative  defense  'hat 
the  defendant  (ai  is  a  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  legally  charged  with  the  care  or 
custody  of  such  child;  and  lb)  is  a  member 
or  .idherent  of  an  organized  church  or  reli- 
gious group  the  tenets  of  which  prescribe 
pravcr  ,ts  the  principal  treatment  for  illness; 
and  (c)  treated  or  caused  Fuch  ill  child  to  be 
treated  in  .iccordance  with  such  tenets;  i.>ro- 
vided  that  the  defendant  may  not  avail  lilm- 
.self  of  this  deiense  when  lie  lias  violated  the 
laws,  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  com- 
municable or  reportable  diseases  and  to  sani- 
tary matters. 

However.  S  Defenses:  Burden  of  Proof: 
125,001  Penal  Code: 

"2.  When  a  defense  declared  by  statute  to 
be  an  'affirmative  defense'  is  raised  at  a  trial, 
the  defendant  has  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing ^;uch  defense  bv  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence." [Laws  of  1965.  c.  1030  cff.  Sept.  1. 
10G7) 

In  England  under  "Prevention  of  cruelty  to 
Cliiiuren  Act"  |1894|  in  The  Queen  v  Senior. 
1  Qacci.s  B.nch  Division  (Dec.  10.  1898)  283 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  and  found  guilty 
for  the  manslaughter  of  his  child  of  eight  or 
nine  months.  Tlie  child  liad  died  of  diarrhoea 
and  pneumonia  •  •  '.  Tlie  Medical  evidence 
v.as  that  the  child's  life  would  certainly  have 
been  prolonged,  and  in  all  probability  sa\ed; 
if  medical  assitt.Mice  liad  been  procured.  Wills 
J.  slated  at  Page  284  ■The  jjrisoner  was  a 
member  of  a  sect  called  'The  Peculiar  People': 
whose  religious  doctrines  as  to  the  treatment 
of  .sick  people  are  certainly  to  the  ordinary 
apprehension  remarkable.  "They  base  them  on 
the  Epistle  of  James,  chapter  \'.  14th  and 
15th  verses:  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  Let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  let 
them  pray  over  hlto.  anointing  him  with  til 
in  the  name  of  tile  Lord,  and  the  prayer  f  f 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  sins, 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  They  do  not  al- 
lege that  medical  aid  is  liere  expressly  for- 
bidden, but  say  that  to  make  use  of  it  is  to 
indicate  a  want  of  faith  in  the  Lord.  The 
learned  judge  inquired  if  they  held  that  any 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures^the  Gospels, 
for  instance— were  of  divine  authority,  and 
was  answered  that  the  Gospels  certainly  were 
so  recognized.  He  also  called  rttention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  said.  "They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician;  but  they  who  are  sick" 
(1),  and  asked  why  they  thought  that  it 
could  be  wrong  to  consult  a  physician,  if  the 
sick  man  was  pronounced  on  such  authority 
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to  need  a  physician.  The  answer  was  that 
the  sickness  here  alluded  to  was  moral  sick- 
ness or  sin  and  that  the  physician  meant  our 
Lord  Himself.  The  learned  Judge  inquired, 
further,  If  they  held  that  It  was  wrong  to  give 
extra  food,  or  wine,  or  brandy,  to  a  sick  per- 
son or  to  put  an  extra  blanket  on  his  bed  if 
the  weather  were  cold,  or  the  nature  of  his 
sickness  reqiilred  him  to  be  kept  warm.  The 
answer  was,  no,  that  they  gave  the  sick  every 
species  of  comfort  and  It  appeared  that  the 
child  had  had  much  attention  paid  to  us 
food  and  diet,  though  the  medical  witnesses 
did  not  think  dietary  altogether  Judicious, 
that  it  had  had  brandy  administered. 

One  of  the  leading  cases  in  this  State  is 
People  V.   Pierson    (1903)    176  N.Y.  201.  The 
defendant,  a  father,  was  Indicted  of  violation 
of   §  288  of   the  Penal  Law    ( 1881 )    which  Is 
similar   to  the  one  cited   under  the  revised 
Penal  Law  eff.  Sept.  1,  1967;  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  from   J.   Halghfs  opinion  at   page 
207    "We  are  brought  to  a  consideration  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  medical  attend- 
■  ance '  Does  It  mean  a  regularly  licensed  phy- 
sician,   or   may   some   other   person    render 
•medical    attendance'?    The    foundation    of 
medical  science  was  laid  by  Hippocrates  in 
Greece  ftve.  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  discoveries,  experiences  and  ob- 
servations were  further  developed  and  taught 
in   the  schools  of  Alexandria  and   Salerno, 
and  have  come  down  to  us  through  all  the 
intervening    centuries,    yet    medicine    as    a 
science  made  but  little  advance  in  northern 
Europe  for  many  years  thereafter;  practically 
none  until  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury   After  the  adoption  of  Chilstianity  by 
Rome  and  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  there  commenced  a  growth  of  leg- 
ends of  miracles  connected  with  the  lives  of 
great  men  who  became  benefactors  of  hu- 
manity. Some  of  these  have  been  canonized 
by  the  church,  and  are  today  looked  upon  by 
a  large   portion  of   the   Christian  world  as 
salnM  who  had  miraculous  power.  The  great 
majority  of  miracles  recorded  had  reference 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick  through  Divine 
Intervention  and  so  extensively  was  this  be- 
Uef  rooted  la  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more  it  was  consid- 
ered dishonorable  to  practice  physic  or  sur- 
gery. At  the  Lateran  Council  of  the  church, 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, physicians  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  expulslgn  from  the  church,  to  undertake 
medical    treatment    without    calling    in    a 
priest;  and  as  late  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  thereafter  Pope  Pius  V  renewed   the 
command  of  Pope  Innocent  by  enforcing  the 
penalties.  The  curing  by  miracles,  or  by  in- 
terposition    of     Divine     power,     continued 
throughout  Christian  Europe  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  the 
mode  of  treating  sickness  recognized  by  the 
chvirch.  This  power   to   heal   was  not   con- 
fined to  the  Catholics  alone,  but  was  also  in 
later   years   invoked   by   Protestants  and   by 
rulers.  We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Stuarts,  James  I  and  Charles 
I,  all  poesessed  the  power  to  cure  epilepsy, 
scrofula   and    other    diseases    known    as    the 
king's  evil:  and  there  is  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence  that   Charles   U,   the   most   thorough 
debauchee    who    ever    sat    on    the    English 
throne,  possessed  this  miraculous  gift  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  cures  he  touched  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  persons. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  number  of  important  discoveries 
were  made  in  medicine  and  surgery  which 
ertected  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment, 
and  these  have  been  followed  by  numerous 
discoveries  of  specifics  in  drugs  and  com- 
pounds. These  discoveries  have  resulted  In 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  experiments 
and  colleges  throughout  the  civilized  world 
for  the  special  education  of  those  who  have 
chosen  the  practice  of  medicine  for  their  pro- 
fession. These  schools  and  colleges  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  establishing  medicine  as  a 
science,  and  such  it  has  come  to  be  recog- 
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nlzed  in  the  law  of  our  land.  By  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  custom  of 
calling  upon  practitioners  of  medicine  in 
case  of  serious  Illness  had  become  quite  gen- 
eral in  England.  Prance  and  Germany,  and. 
Indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  Prom  that  time 
on  the  practice  among  the  people  of  engag- 
ing physicians  has  continued  to  increase 
until  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty, 
devolving  upon  persons  having  the  care  of 
others,  to  call  upon  medical  assistance  in 
case  of  serious  illness.  •  •  •  In  England  the 
nrst  statute  upon  ihp  subject  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called  was  that  of  31  and 
32  Vict  chap'rr  122.  section  37.  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  persons  having  the  care  of 
infants  to'  provide  them  with  -medical 
aid."   •    •    • 

Formerly,  no  license  or  certificate  was  re- 
quired erf  a  person  who  undertook  the  prac- 
tice  of   medicine.    A    certificate    or   diploma 
of    an     incorporated     medical     college     was 
looked  upon  by  the  public  as  furnishing  the 
necessary  qualification  for  a  person  to  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  such  profession.  The 
result  was  that  many  persons  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  medicine   who   had   acquired  no 
scientific    knowledge   with   reference   to   the 
character  of  diseases  or  of  the  Ingredients  of 
drugs  that  they  administered,  some  of  whom 
imposed    upon    the    public    by    purchasing 
diplomas  from  fraudulent  concerns  and  ad- 
vertising them  as  real.  This  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  several  statutes  upon  the  subject. 
The  first  statute  to  which  we  call  attention  Is 
chapter  513   of  the  Laws  of  1880,  In  which 
every  person,  before  commencing  to  practice 
physic   and   surgery,   is   required   to  procure 
himself  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  where  he  intends  to  prac- 
tice,  giving   the   authority   under   which   he 
claims  the  right  to  engage  in  the  profession, 
either  by  diploma  or  license,  and  making  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  a  mis- 
demeanor.   Although    this    statute    was    an 
amendment  of  chapter  746  of  the  Laws  of 
1872.    it   is    the   first   statute   that   we   have 
found  which  prohibits  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  any  other  than  a  person  possessing 
a  diploma  from  a  medical  college  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  or 
a  certificate  from  the  constituted  authorities 
giving  him  the  right  to  practice.   •    •    •  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  medical  attendance 
required  by  the  Code  is  the  authorized  medi- 
cal attendance  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and 
this  view  is  strengthened  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  subdivision  of  this  section  of  the 
Code  requires  nurses  to  report  certain  con- 
ditions  of   infants   under   two  weeks  of   age 
•to  a  legally  qualified  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine of  the  city,  town  or  place  where  such 
child  is  being  cared  for,"   thus   particularly 
specifying  the  kind  of  practitioner  recognized 
by  the  statute  as  a  medical  attendant. 

"The  remaining  question  which  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  consider  is  the  claim  that  the* 
provisions  of  the  Code  are  violative  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  article  1.  sec- 
tion 3.  which  provides  that  "The  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ence, shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  state  to 
all  mankind;  and  no  person  shall  be  ren- 
dered incompetent  to  be  a  witness  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religious 
belief;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby 
secured  shall  not  be  so  consuued  as  to  ex- 
cuse acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of 
this  state.  '  The  peace  and  safety  of  the  state 
involves  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  its  children  as  well  as  the  -obedience  to 
its  laws.  Full  and  free  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship  is  guaranteed  but  acts 
which  are  not  worship  are  not.  A  person 
cannot,  under  the  guise  of  religious  belief, 
practice  polygamy  and  still  be  protected  from 
our  statutes  constituting  the  crime  of 
bigamy.  He  cannot,  under  the  belief  or  pro- 
fession of  belief  that  he  should  be  relieved 
from  the  care  of  chllaren,  be  excused  from 
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punishment  for  slaying  those  who  have  been 
born  to  him.  Children  when  born  Into  the 
world  are  utterly  helpless,  having  neither  the 
power  to  care  for.  protect  or  maintain  them- 
selves   They   are  exposed  to  all  the   ills   to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  and  require  careful  nurs- 
ing, and  at  times,  when  danger  Is  present, 
the   help   of   an   experienced   physician.   But 
the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  common  law. 
devolves  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  caring 
for  their  young  In  sickness  and  In  health,  and 
of  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  their 
care    maintenance  and  preservation,  includ- 
ing medical  attendance  if  necessary,  and  an 
omission  to  do  this  Is  a  public  wrong  which 
the  state,  under  its  police  powers,  may  pre- 
vent  The  legislature  is  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state.  It  may  enact  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  by  prescribing  a  punishment 
for   those   who   transgress.   While   it  has   no 
power  to  deprive   persons  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  it  may. 
In  case  of  the  commission  of  acts  which  are 
public  wrongs  or  which  are  destructive  of  pri- 
vate rights,  specify  that  for  which  the  pun- 
ishment shall  be  death,  imprisonment  or  the 
forfeiture  of  property.   (Burker  v.  People,  3 
Cow.  686-704;  Lawton  v.  Steele,  119  N.Y.  226- 
236;   Thurlow  v.  Commonwealth  of  Mass..  5 
How  [U.S.]  504^583). 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  the  Divine  power  may  be  In- 
voked to  heal  the  sick,  and  that  faith  Is  all 
that  Is  required.  There  are  others  who  believe 
that  the  Creator  has  supplied  the  earth,  na- 
ture's storehouse,  with  everything  that  man 
may  want  for  his  support  and  maintenance, 
Including  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
his  health,  and  that  he  is  left  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  under  fixed  natural  laws. 
There  axe  still  others  who  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity and  science  go  hand  In  hand,  both 
proceeding  from  the  Creator;  that  science 
Is  but  the  agent  of  the  Almighty  through 
which  he  accomplishes  results,  and  that  both 
science  and  Divine  power  may  be  Invoked  to- 
gether to  restore  diseased  and  suffering  hu- 
manity. But,  sitting  as  a  court  of  law  for  the 
purpose  of  construing  and  determining  the 
meaning  of  statutes,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  variances  In  rellglo\is  beliefs  and 
have  no  power  to  determine  which  is  correct. 
We  place  no  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  the  power  of  faith 
to  dispel  disease,  or  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  heal  the  sick. 

It  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  two  amend- 
mente  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  the 
Jehovah  Witnesses.  Christian  Science  Practi- 
tioners allude  to: 

"AMENDMENT     |  1  ] 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

"AMENDMENT    XIV 

"Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  noT" 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

De  Paul  Review  [I960)  at  page  272: 
"Religious  belief  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  Is  not  an  abso- 
lute right.  It  is  the  right  to  worship  as  one 
pleases,  but  does  not  extend  to  practices  In- 
consistent with  the  safety  or  peace  of  the 
state  which  includes  the  protection  of  the 
Uves  and  health  of  its  children.  In  Reynolds 
V.  United  States  98  U.S.  145  (1878)  the  court 
held  that  a  party's  religious  belief  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  Justification  for  his  commit- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


tmg  an  overt  act  made  criminal  by  the  law 
of  tbe  land.  Prince  v.  Massachusetts  131  U.S. 

^^CMrf^Justlce  Walte  deUvered  the  opinion 

of  the  court  at  page  250 :  

•SO  here,  as  a  law  of  the  organization  of 
society  under  the  exclusive  domln  on  of  the 
^Ited  States.  It  Is  provided  that  plural  mar- 
rtaglrshall  not  be  allowed.  Can  a  man  excuse 
his  practices  to  the  <^^^^^'y^''''^^°l.^}t 
religious  belief?  To  permit  this  would  be  U> 
make  the  professed  doctrines  of  religious  be- 
Uef  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in 
effect  to  permit  every  citizen  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself.  Government  could  exist  on,y 
in  name  under  such  circumstances.  In  Reyn- 
olds V.  U.S.  ( 1878)  98  U.S.  245.  ^^^^., 
Raleigh  Fitkin,  Paul  Morgan  MemorlBl 
HospitJ  V.  Anderson  ,1964)  42  N.J.  422: 

"Per  curiam.  The  plaintiff  hospital  brought 
an  action  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
superior  Court  seeking  authority  to  admin- 
ister blood  transfusions  to  the  defendant 
Willimlna  Anderson  in  the  event  that  sucn 
transfusions  should  be  necessary  to jaye  her 
Ufe  and  the  life  of  her  unborn  child.  The 
child  is  quick,  the  pregnancy  being  beyond 
the  32nd  week.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  not  fied 
the  hospit.tl  that  she  did  not  wish  blood 
transfusions  for  the  reason  that  they  would 
be  contrary  to  her  religious  conviction  as  a 
Jehovah-E  Witness.  The  evidence  establishes 
a  probability  that  at  some  point  in  the  preg- 
nancy Mrs.  Anderson  will  hemorrhage  se- 
verely and  that  both  she  and  the  unborn 
child  will  die  unless  a  blood  transfusion  is 
administered. 

••(12]    The  trial   court  held  that  the  Ju- 
diciary could  not  thus  intervene  in  the  case 
of  an   adult   or  with   respect  to  an   unborn 
child.   Because   of   the   likely   emergency   we 
directed    Immediate    argument    of    the   hos- 
pital's appeal.  At  the  argument  we  were  ad- 
vised  that   Mrs.   Anderson   left   the  hospital 
yesterday  against  the  advice  of  the  attending 
physician   and    the   hospital.   It   is   doubtful 
whether  the  hospit.il  has  a  remaining  Interest 
but  the  parties  request  the  court  to  deter- 
mine the  issues  and  since  it  is  likely  that  the 
matter  would  arise  again  at  the  Instance  of 
an  interested  party  we  have  decided  to  do  so. 
••[31     In    State    v.    Prrrinone.    37    N.J.    463 
(1962)    we  held  that  the  State's  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  an  infant  Justified  blood  trans- 
fusions notwithstanding  the  objection  of  its 
parents  who  were  also  Jehovah's  Witnesses. 
Lid  in  smith  V.  Brennan,  31  N.J.  353  (1960). 
we  held  that  a  child  could  sue  lor  injuries 
negligently  inflicted  upon  it  prior  to  birth. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  unborn  child  is  en- 
titled to  the  lair  s  protection  and  that  an  ap- 
propriate  order   should   be   made    to   insure 
blood    trar.sfusicns    to    the    mother    m    the 
event  that  they  are  necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physician  in  charge  at  the  time. 

•We  have  no  difficulty  in  so  deciding  with 
respect  to  the  infant  child.  The  more  aifflcult 
question  is  whether  an  adult  may  be  com- 
nelled  to  submit  to  such  medical  procedures 
when  necessary  to  save  his  life.  Here  ue  think 
it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  that  Question  m 
broad  terms  because  the  welfare  of  the  child 
and  the  mother  are  so  intertwined  and  in- 
scvarable  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  sundry  factual  patterns  winch 
may  develop.  The  blood  transfusioris  < '"c!«d- 
,;n  tonsfustons  made  ncce.=^a>y  oy  the  dc- 
Uvcrv)  r,iny  be  rdministrrcd  if  vrccjsary  to 
save^Lr  life  or  the  life  of  her  child,  as  the 
physician  in  charge  at  the  time  may  deter. 
viine.  In  the  Prince  case;    (321  U.S.  at  166, 

-The  right  to  practice  religion  freely  docs 
not  include  liberty  to  expose  the  community 
or  child  to  comm-uvicable  disease  or  the  lat- 
ter to  ui  health  or  death.  •  •  •  Parents  may 
■re  free  to  become  martyrs  themselves  But  U 
c'ow  not  follow  they  are  free,  in  identical 
rncnmstancc^.  to  make  martyrs  of  ^^^ir  chil- 
dren before  they  have  reached  the  "ge  of  full 
and  legal  discretion  when  they  can  make  that 


choice  tor  themselves."  In  the  interest  of 
Kenneth  Clark,  3  (1962)  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Ohio.  185  H.E.2d.l28. 

••(51  5  The  Biblical  passages  relied  on  to 
require  vacation  of  the  Court's  emergency 
order  were  as  follows:  Genesis  9:  3  4:  l*'"'; 
cuB  3-  17-  17:  1*:  Deuteronomy  12.  23.  Acts 
15-  28  29  To  a  layman  unversed  In  the  seem- 
ingly 'esoteric  ari  of  theological  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  17th  century  English  version  of 
ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  these 
passages  arc.  to  .ay  the  loast.  somewhat  ob- 
scure They  have  to  do  with  blood  and  he 
eating  or  taking  thereof.  Blood  t"nst"=^'°» 
as  administered  by  modern  medicine  ^^^s 
unknov^-n  to  the  authors  of  these  crypt^ 
dicta  Had  its  beneficent  effects  been  known 
to  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  some  exception 
would  have  been  made  in  it-s  favor  especially 
by    St.    Luke   who   is   said    to    have    been    a 

''''••But'Tn  our  humble  civil  court  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  civil  law  of  the 
Stite    •    *    • 

"But  this  right  of  theirs  ends  where  some- 
body else's  right  begins.  Their  child  is  a 
human  being  in  his  own  right,  with  a  soul 
and  body  of  his  own.  He  has  rights  of  1  is 
own— the  nght  to  live  and  to  grow  up  with- 
out disfigurement. 

•The  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  State.  While 
he  belongs'  to  his  parents,  he  belongs  also 
to  his  State.  Their  rights  In  him  entail  rnany 
duties  Llkey,1se  the  fact  the  child  belongs 
to  the  State  imposes  upon  the  State  many 
duties.  Chief  among  them  is  the  duty  to 
protect  his  right  to  live  and  to  grow  up  with 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  to  brook 
no  interference  with  that  right  by  any  person 
or  organization 

•■When  a  religious  doctrine  espoused  by  the 
parents  threatens  to  defeat  or  curtail  such  a 
right  of  their  child,  the  States  duty  to  step 
in  and  preserve  the  child's  right  is  immedi- 
ately operative.  v.,,^.„ 
"To  put  it  another  way,  when  a  child  s 
right  to  live  and  his  parents'  religious  belief 
collide,  the  former  is  paramount,  and  the 
religious  doctrine  must  give  way." 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  live  in  a  secu- 
lar society;  the  State,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  also  in  England— 
(zealously  guards)  the  "general  welfare  of 
its  children  against  parents;  whose  so-called 
interpret.Uion  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Holy 
Bible  confiicts  with  its  laws,  rules  or 
regulations. 


Gardner  on  Dissent 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  W. 
Gardner  has  departed  froin  his  iwsiUon 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Typical  of  the  service  he  performed  for 
this'  Nation  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Cabinet  are  the  following  remarks 
he  made  in  an  article  which  appeared  m 
the  New  Leader. 

I  include  Mr.  Gardner's  comments  at 
this  point  in  the  Recghd  : 
THE     PERrEcrran-iTT     op     America? -Nation 

VIEWED  ON   -ROLLER  COASTEH  OF  ASPIRATION 

anp  Disillusionment" 

(By  John  W.  Gardner) 

(John  W  Gardner,  to  leave  his  post  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
March  l.i  ,     ..    „ 

The  modern  belief  that  man's  institutions 
can    accomplish    Just    about    anything     he 
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wants,  when  he  wants.  bM  led  to  certain 

cha-acteristlc  contemporary  phenomena.  One 
is  the  bitterness  and  anger  that  occurs  when 
high  hapes  turn  sour.  No  observer  of  the 
current  scene  has  LUled  to  note  the  cyni- 
cf^m  prevalent  today  toward  all  leaders,  all 
oflio'als  all  social  Institutions  That  cvni- 
c'sm  IS  iMl  by  the  rage  of  people  who  ex- 
pected too  much  in  the  first  place  and  got  too 
little  in  the  end 

While  aspirations  are  healthy  In  them- 
selves. so..rinc  h..pe  K'H-^wed  by  rude  ch«- 
appolntment  is  a  formula  for  trouble.  It 
breeds  leaders  whose  whole  stock  in  trade  is 
to  exploit  first  the  aspirations  and  then  the 
disappointment  These  men  profit  on  both 
the  i.ns  and  the  downs  of  the  miu-ket. 

The  roller  coiuter  of  aspiration  and  dis- 
illusionment is  amusing  to  the  extreme  con- 
servative, who  thought  the  high  hopes  silly 
in  the  Iirft  place  It  gives  satisfaction  Vd  the 
I*ft-win"  liihilist  who  thinks  the  whole  sys- 
tem bh.nTui  be  hrom'ht  down  .ii.yway.  It  is  a 
i-o!d  inmo  lor  mountebanks  willing  to 
promise  anything  and  exploit  every  emotion. 
And  it  IS  a  (ieva5ta.taig  whIiJeaw  lor  serious 
a.nd    responsible    leaders 

Tills  leaves  us  with  crucial  and  puzzling 
questions  of  public  policy.  How  can  we  make 
sluggish  institutions  more  responsive  to  hu- 
man need  and  to  the  requirements  of  change? 
How  can  we  mobilize  our  resources  to  meet 
the  crises  ahead? 

How  can  we  preserve  our  aspirations  i  the 
essence    of    social    betterment)    and    at    the 
same   time  develop   the   toughne.ss   of   mind 
and  spirit  to  face  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
easy    Mctories?    How    can    we    make    people 
understand    that    if    they    expect    all    good 
things    instantly    they    will    destroy    every- 
thing'' How  do  we  tell  them  that  they  must 
maintain  unrelenting  pressure  on  their  -so- 
cial   institutions    to    accomplish    beneficial 
change  but  must  not.  in  a  lit  of  rage,  destroy 
those    institutions?    How    can    we    caution 
them    against    exploitative    leaders,     eaders 
lustful  for  power  or  for  the  spotlight,  leaders 
caueht  in  their  own  vanity  or  emotional  in- 
stabilitv,  leaders  selling  extremist  ideologies^ 
How  can  we  diminish  the  resort  to  violence. 
Violence  cannot  buiid  a  bettor  society.  No 
society  can  live  in  constant  and  destructive 
tumult    We  will  have  either  a  civil  order  in 
which  discipline  is  internalized  in  the  breast 
of  each  free  and  responsible  citizen,  or  sooner 
or  Liter  we  will  have  repressive  measures  ue- 
siened    to   rc-e=tablish   order    The   anarchist 
nlavs   into   the   hands   of   the   authont.wan. 
Those  of  us   who   Iind   authorit.irianism   re- 
pugnant have  a  duty  to  speak  out  against 
all    who   destroy   civil    order.   The    t:me   has 
come   when    the    full    weight   of   community 
oDinlon  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  those 
who  ijreak  the  peace  or  seek  to  force  deci- 
sions through  mob  action,  or  those  who  by- 
pass   established    democratic    procedures    in 
lavor  of  coercive  demonstrations. 

Dissent  is  an  clemwit  of  dynamism  in  our 
system.  It  is  good  that  men  expect  mucli 
of  their  instifatioiis.  and  good  that  their 
aspirations  for  improvement  are  ardent.  But 
the  Clements  of  dynamism  must  have  tt.ibi- 
lizmc  counterparts.  One  i,.  a  touch-mindod 
recognition  that  the  light  lor  a  better  world 
is  a  long  one.  a  re-oL'niii..u  that  retains  high 
hopes  while  It  immunizes  against  child  sh 
collapse  or  destructive  rage  in  the  face  of 
dis..ppolntnicnt.  The  ether  U  an  unswerving 
commitment  to  keep  the  public  peace. 

V'c  l-o  -lOfd  soinc:h:;ig  else.  An  incrcf'.s- 
inu  number  of  very  brisht  and  able  people 
must  become  involved  in  the  development 
of  public  policy.  Ours  is  a  difficult  and  ex- 
hilarating form  of  eovernmcnt.  not  lor  t.-e 
faint  of  heart,  not  for  the  tidy-mmded,  and 
m  these  days  of  complexity,  not  lor  tne  stu- 
pid America  needs  men  and  women  who  ca:i 
bring  to  government  the  highest  order  of 
Intellect,  social  motivations  sturdy  enough 
to  wl-.hstand  setbacks,  and  a  resihence  of 
spirit  equal  to  ti.e  Irustrations  of  public  hie 
and  the  difficulties  oi  'he  days  ahead. 


*  { 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  DULJ5K3.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
special  concerns  with  regard  to  our  mili- 
tary commitment  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
necessity  for  the  best  possible  mail  serv- 
ice for  our  gallant  servicemen. 

Twice  I  have  traveled  to  Vietnam  to 


see  for  myself  the  provisions  over  there 
for  handling  the  mall.  I  must  say  that 
there  was  a  big  Improvement  between  my 
two  visits. 

Most  important  in  handling  service- 
men's mail  after  it  reaches  the  mailbox 
is  proper  preparation  of  the  mall  by  the 
sender.  Such  preparation  can  save  a  lot 
of  delays  and  other  frustrations  on  both 
ends. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  new 
pamphlet  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  for  free 
distribution  In  some  40,000  post  ofQces 
and  branches  across  the  Nation. 


"Mall  for  Servicemen:  A  Guide  for 
Speeding  Service"  Is  a  handy  pamphlet 
that  clearly  explains  the  rules  and  rates. 

There  are  details  on  the  three  services 
for  airlifting  parcels  at  rates  the  aver- 
age family  can  afford,  the  speedy  service 
now  available  for  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  to  most  overseas  bases,  the 
special  rates  for  books  and  other  ed- 
ucational materials,  and  how  to  mail 
sound-recorded  personal  messages. 

Referring  to  the  new  services  avail- 
able, Postmaster  General  O'Brien  said 
he  hopes  the  new  "guide  will  help  more 
American  families  be  familiar  with  these 
services  and  use  them." 


SE^ATE^Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Albert 
Gore,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee! 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God,  our  Father,  from  the  tumult  of  an 
angry,  agitated  world,  we  seek  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Thy  presence,  not  that  we  may 
escape  from  the  world,  but  that  we  may 
turn  to  the  perplexing  maze  of  its 
tangled  problems  with  strong  spirits  and 
quiet  minds. 

Prom  the  shtuns  and  shadows  of  these 
days,  we  pray  for  strength  for  our  bur- 
dens, wisdom  for  our  problems.  Insight 
for  our  times,  and  vision  which  sets  our 
eyes  on  far  horizons.  And,  above  all  and 
In  all,  underglrd  our  faith  with  the  con- 
quering assurance  that — 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne  still 

.  may  we  dwell  secure, 
SufBclent  is  Thine  arm  alone,  and  our 
defense  is  sure. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
March  16,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2419)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  cargo 
container  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DESIGNA'nON  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
^      DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Albert  Gore,  a  Senator  from 
the    State    of    Tennessee,    to    perform    the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  Monday,  March  18,  1968,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Jack  G.  Merrell  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  grade  of  general  while  so 
serving,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiA- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  committee  and  subcommittees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  op  National  Aeronaxjtics  and  Space 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  extraordi- 
nary contractual  adjustments  and  actions 
taken  under  project  stabilization  agreements, 
during  the  calendar  year  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  on  Agricultural   Conservation 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Authority  op  Do- 
mestic Banks  To  Pay  Interest  on  Time  De- 
posits OF  Foreign  Governments  at  Rates 
DiFixRiNG  FYiOM  Those  Applicants  to  Do- 
mestic Depositors 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authority  of  domestic 
banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Number  op  Officers 
FOR  the  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast  Guard 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mitvse  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Conflicts 

OF  Interest.  With  Respect  to  Members  of 

District  of  Columbia  Council 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Proposed  District  of  Coh'mbia  Zoning 

Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
IcBislation  to  amend  "An  act  providing  for 
the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  regulation  of  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
and  uses  of  buildings  and  other  structures 
and  of  the  use  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  20  1938,  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law    a   report   on   omission   of   facilities   for 
metering   electricity    in   individual    dwelling 
units  proposed  to  reduce  construction  costs 
of  low-rent  public  housing  projects.  Depart- 
ment  of   Housing   and   Urban    Development 
(TH-lth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Annual   Audit   of  the   Foundation   of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal 
Bar   Association,    transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law    the  annual  audit  of  the  association  for 
the'  nscal    year    ended    September    30.    1967 
(With   accompanying  papers);    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REPORT     OF     FINANCIAL     STATEMENT     OF     BOYS' 

Clubs  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  president.  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  an  audited  financial  statement  of 
the  club  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  age  on  aid  because  of  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ent beyond  those  represented  by  the  propor- 
tion of 'such  children  to  the  state's  total  child 
population  under  18  years  of  age  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1    1968;  and  be  it  further 

'■•  Renohed .  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
semblv  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  irom  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  Lodge  No.  487.  Binghamton, 
N  y".  praying  for  tlie  enactment  of  legislation 
to  declare  the  Garibaldi-Meucci  Memorial 
Museum.  Staten  I.sland.  N.Y..  a  national  his- 
torical landmark;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

8.3190.  A     bill     for    the    relief 
Anchastequi; 

8.  3191.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pablo  Garay; 
and 

S  3192    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Jose  Mn- 
guregui;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

SJ  Hes  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  21-27.  as  -Discover  America  Vacation 
Planning  Time";  W  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

iSee  llie  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnv.son  when 
he  introduced  tlie  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  ;;  separate  heading.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance : 

"ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Relative  to   federal  participation  in  aid  to 
families     with    dependent    children     pro- 
gram 

"Whereas.  After  June  30,  1968,  the  federal 
government  will  not  participate  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  payments 
to  children  under  18  years  of  age  on  aid  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  parent,  beyond 
those  represented  by  the  proportion  of  such 
children  to  the  state's  total  child  population 
under  18  years  of  age  as  of  January  1,  1968; 

and  ^         , 

"Whereas,  Any  increase  in  the  number  or 
children  under  18  years  on  such  aid  without 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  state's  total 
cliild  population  under  18  years  of  age  after 
Juns  30.  1968.  would  place  the  entire  finan- 
cial burden  lor  such  increase  on  the  state 
and  counties;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"fie.so/tcd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  CongVess  of  the  United  States  to  rescind 
the  recent  legislation  limiting  the  federal 
government  after  June  30,  1968,  from  partici- 
pating in  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  payments  to  children  under  18  years 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    THE    JANUARY    1968 
ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—STATEMENT OF  COMMIT- 
TEE AGREEMENT,  MINORITY  AND 
OTHER  VIEWS  'S.  KEPT.  NO.  1016) 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  section  5(b)(3), 
requires  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  shall  file  a  report  containing  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  main  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  This  year  the   date   for 
filing    the   committee's   report   was   ex- 
tended to  March  22  by  Public  Law  90-250, 
dated  January  24. 

I  therefore  submit,  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  a  report  entitled  "1968 
Joint  Economic  Report,"  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  report  may  be 
printed  together  with  the  statement  of 
committee  agreement,  minority  and 
other  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
ti-oduced.  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.3185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoni  de 
Jaiiuszkowski    and    Maurice    Lemee;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation   in    the   cost   of   Improvements   to 
streets    and    appurtenant    facilities    at    the 
Army  Reserve  facilities  in  Helena.  Mont.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.  and  Mr.  Mossi  : 
S  3187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  authorize  loans  under  such  act  to  be 
made  in  the  territory  of  Guam  without  re- 
gard to  certain  limitation  prescribed  by  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrv. 

By     Mr.  ALLOTT; 
S.  3188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D. 
Manemann;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  3189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Shih- 
Heng    Cheng;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    155— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION    TO     DESIGNATE     APRIL 
21-27     AS      'DISCOVER     AMERICA 
VACATION  PLANNING  TIME" 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,   for    appropriate    reference,    a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  period 
April  21-27.  1968,  as  "Discover  America 
Vacation    Planning    Time."    This    joint 
le.solution    would   encourage   Americans 
and  citizens  from  abroad  to  enjoy  the 
oi)portunities     for     travel     within     the 
United   States.   It   recognizes   the  value 
both   as   an   economic    force   and   as   a 
means  of  appreciating  our  national  herit- 
aue.  And  it  stresses  the  need  for  thouu'lU- 
ful   planning   to   achieve   a   meaningful 
"Di.scover  America  '  vacation. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  one  point 
that  should  be  made:  America  i.s  worth 
discovering.  Every  region  of  this  coun- 
trv  has  masinificent  natural  wonders,  in- 
spiring historical  landmarks,  and  fa.sci- 
nating  cities  and  towns.  We  have  an  out- 
standing transportation  system  and  some 
of  the  world's  best  facilities  and  services. 
No  one  should  take  this  for  granted,  and 
no  one  should  pass  up  the  oppoitunities 
that  are  awaiting  the  well-prepared  va- 
cationinc  traveler. 

Americans  love  to  travel.  During  the 
.summer,  on  our  liighways  and  around 
our  great  travel  attractions,  citizens  fi'om 
cvcjv  State  mintrle  in  the  adventure  of 
travel.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  com- 
minclinti  of  auto  license  plates  from 
every  State. 

We  are  al.so  a  major  travel  attraction 
to  visitors  from  foreicn  nations.  In  1967. 
we  hosted  neaily  15  million  bu.sincss  and 
pleasure  visitors  from  abioad.  In  addi- 
tion 423.000  visitors  came  to  see  us  from 
Mexico  and  an  estimated  7  million  from 

/*^<-»  i"i  fi  fin 

Certainly  we  see  a  lot  of  vacation 
travel  here  in  America,  and  we  are  bettor 
off  because  of  ii.  Even  so.  we  need  a  Dis- 
cover America  resolution.  Fii'st.  we  need 
it  because  planning  is  necessary  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  facilities  and  services 
available:  .second,  because  far  wo  many 
Americans  have  not  yet  really  discovered 
this  great  country  of  ours.  Further,  this 
veiy  resolution  can  go  far  in  stimulating 
travel  related  companies  and  organiza- 
tions to  tie-in  with  a  .supporting  travel 
promotion  campaign  which  will  have 
added  significance  in  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's balance-of-payments  travel  deficit. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  will  argue  with 
the  fact  that  planning  pays  off  in  long- 
remembered  vacation  experiences.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  second  reason  for  this 
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resolution;  the  limited  travel  of  many 
Americans  within  their  own  country. 

In  an  annual  publication  of  travel 
statistics  in  America.  Mr.  WUliam  D. 
Patterson  said  that  80  million  Americans 
took  no  holiday  or  business  trip  of  any 

Jiind. 

This  disturbing  figure  was  underlined 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  29, 
1968,  by  Robert  E,  Short,  chairman  of 
Discover  America.  He  cited  the  findings 
of  his  organization  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  travel  habits,  that  we  were 
divided  into   four  distinct  regions   and 
that  too  few  of  our  citizens  move  from 
region  to  region.  He  stated  that  more 
people  left  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country   for   foreign   destinations   than 
the  number  who  found  their  way  from 
that  region  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The    reverse    proposition    was    equally 
true:  many  more  people  traveled  out  of 
the  country  from  the  West  than  within 
the  country  from  the  West  to  the  East. 
Mr.  Sfiort  also  cited  the  limited  move- 
ment of  our  people  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  But  what  surprised  me 
most  was  what  he  had  to  say  about  our 
travel  habits  on  a  smaller  scale.  Accord- 
ing to  a  "Discover  America"  survey,  over 
half  of  our  people  have  never  been  fur- 
ther away  from  home  than  200  miles. 
Over  half  of   them  have  never  stayed 
overnight  in  a  hotel.  And  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  people  have  ever  flown 
on  a  commercial  airliner. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  figures 
to  show  the  tremendous  potential  for  en- 
larging the  travel  experience  of  millions 
of  Americans.  Beyond  that,  there  are 
millions  of  potential  visitors  in  foreign 
lands  waitiog  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  see  us. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  pro- 
mote more  beneficial  travel  to  and  withm 
our  Nation.  America  is  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered again  and  again  by  those  who 
will  plan  now.  I  uige  the  prompt  approv- 
al of  the  "Discover  America  Vacation 
Planning  Time"  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  1551  to 
designate  April  21-27.  as  "Discover 
America  Vacation  Plamiing  Time,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  M-^cnuson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 


agricultural  products,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain and  improve  national  health;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  150 1  to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1968  as  "National  Arthritis  Month."    ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  followint?  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted or  reported  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


dered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    631    THROUGH    633 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  Resolution  266,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    634 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate resolution  266,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    63S    AND    636 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
resolution  266,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REFERENCE   OP   SENATE   BILL   3185 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
267) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  267 
Rt'soircd.  Tliat  S.  3185  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  .■Vntfini  de  Januszkowskl  and 
Maurice  Lemee"  toRether  with  all  accom- 
panying papers  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  ol  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  tlUe 
28.  United  suites  Code,  for  f-orther  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  witli  applicable  law. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson  1,  I  ask  unamnious 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  1567)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  making 
loans  for  acquisition  and  improvements 
of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm  families,  in- 
cluding young  farmers,  and  to  provide 
borrower  family  with  adequate  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  consumer  with 
reasonable  prices  for  dairy   and  other 


REFERENCE   OF   SENATE   BILL   3188 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 

resolution    ( S.    Res.    268) ;    which    was 

referred    to     the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciao' : 

S.  Res.  268 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  3188)  entitled 
••A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D.  Mane- 
mann".  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with 
th.e  same  in  L\ccordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  IM  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim.  :egal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS  AR- 
RANGEMENT   OF    1967 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  appointed  to  consider  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement — an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  which  I  chair — will 
begin  hearings  on  the  Arrangement  on 
Tuesday.  March  26.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  A.  Schnittker  and  Am- 
bassador William  M.  Roth,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  will  testify  on  March  26 
and.  if  necessary,  on  March  27.  Other 
witnesses  will  be  heard  on  April  4  and, 
if  necessary,  on  April  5  as  well. 

The  hearing  on  March  26  will  begin 
at  11  a.m.  The  hearings  on  other  days 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  All  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Individuals  wishing  to  testify,  who 
have  not  already  communicated  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  should 
contact  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl.  chief  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SENATORIAL    STANDARDS    OF 
CON  DUCT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    629 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  266)  to  provide  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tabic  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMfNT   NO.    630 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  2C6,  supra,  which  were  or- 


SUPPORT  OP  AMERICA'S  LABOR 
MOVEMENT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  HAS  NEVER  WAV- 
ERED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rights  embodied  in  the  human  rights 
conventions  on  forced  labor,  political 
rights  of  women,  freedom  of  association 
and  genocide  are  as  native  to  America 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution.  Much  of  the  energy  and 
support  for  the  United  Nations  itself 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  per- 
son who  had  the  most  influence  in  fram- 
ing the  U.N.'s  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  a  great  American— Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

This  pattern  of  American  inspiration 
of  and  leadership  in  the  fight  for  hu- 
man rights  is  clearly  seen  in  the  histprj' 
of  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor.? 

This  convention  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  an  inquiry  initiated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  A.F.  of  L.,  in  1947.  asked  for 
a  complete  investigation  concerning 
forced  labor  and  the  consideration  of 
action  to  abolish  it. 
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Labor's  support  for  this  and  other 
human  rights  conventions  has  been 
continuous.  Jacob  dayman,  the  admin- 
istrative director.  Industrial  Unions  De- 
partment, testified  last  spring  for  the 
AFL-CIO  before  the  Dodd  subcommittee. 

He  said: 

We  come  forward  in  support  of  the  United 
Nitions  Conventions  now  before  this  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  to  assert  and  affirm  in  a 
few  words  the  Interest  and  concern  of  Ameri- 
can workers  in  the  building  of  a  more  ef- 
fective moral  foundation  for  national  and 
world   justice   and   humanltarianism. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
heed  the  example  of  labor,  of  great  lead- 
ers like  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of 
our  own  history.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Convention  Concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  and  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  .     w    T, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


that  it  should  be  reconsidered  rather 
than  to  fall  victim  to  the  conflict  of  in- 
tense political  motivations,  ambitions, 
and  maneuvers. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commis.<;ion  with  a  com- 
position tliat  would  be  tree  of  being  sus- 
pect of  any  political  motivations. 

To  attain  such  a  membership,  I  would 
suggest  that  tlie  President  appoint  men 
and  women  whose  motives  are  not  sus- 
pect by  selecting  only  those  who  do  not 
hold  public  office,  elective  or  appointive, 
and  who  do  not  seek  any  public  office. 

I  would  suggest  the  consideration  of 
past  Presidents,  who  not  only  have  dealt 
with  wars  in  Asia,  specifically  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  but  who  are  retired.  I  would 
.suufiest  the  consideration  of  past  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense  who  are  re- 
tired and  hold  no  public  office. 

I  would  suggest  representatives  from 
various  segments  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, who  liave  not  assumed  the  posture  of 
either  a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove"  and  have 
not  been  identified  as  militants  either  for 
escalation  or  for  unilateral  withdrawal. 
Were  I  President,  I  would  welcome  the 
observations  and  advice  of  such  a  com- 
mission in  which  I  am  confident  the 
American  people  would  have  faith  and 
trust— much  more  than  in  the  current 
adversaries  of  the  dialog. 


JOHN  VANCE  APPROPRIATE  CHOICE 
FOR   CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
hghted  that  the  President  has  designated 
John  Vance,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Prior  to  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Commission  last  year,  Mr.  Vance  served 
as  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of   North  Dakota.  He  served  9 
years  as  counsel  of  the  Montana  Trade 
Commission,    as    city    attorney    in    our 
hometown   of    Helena,    and    as   deputy 
county  attorney  in  Missoula  County. 

Mr.  Vance  brought  to  his  present  posi- 
tion a  scholar's  knowledge  of  Indian  af- 
fairs and  Western  history.  That  knowl- 
edge coupled  with  his  legal  experience 
and  'administrative  ability,  indicates  to 
me  and  I  am  sure  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  who 
have  discussed  Commission  affairs  with 
him,  that  under  his  chairmanship  the 
Commission  will  provide  just  and  timely 
resolution  of  the  complicated  issues  be- 
fore it.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

BLUE  RIBBON  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  VIETNAM  PROBLEM 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  an  important 
matter  that  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion but  apparently  has  fallen  victim  to 
the  highly  charged  political  pressures 
and  recriminations  under  which  it  was 
proposed  and  rejected. 

I  speak  of  the  suggestion  of  the  ap- 
Dointment  by  the  President  of  a  blue  rib- 
bon commission  or  panel  to  study  the 
Vietnam  problem.  I  think  the  suggestion 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and 


RECEPTION  TOMORROW  IN  VAN- 
DENBERG  ROOM  FOR  OFFICIALS 
OF  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  some  distinguished  visitors  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  to  invite  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  a  reception  for 
these  visitors  in  the  Vandenberg  Room 
at  3  o'clock  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March 
20  Gen.  Im  Chung  Sik,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Republic  of 
Korea,  accompanied  by  his  wife:  Maj. 
Gen  Lew  Byong  Hion,  Director  of  Op- 
erations and  Plans  Bureau,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Republic  of  Korea :  and  Lt.  Col. 
Shin  Yong  Seong,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Republic  of  Korea,  are  here  as 
guests  of  Gen.  Earie  G.  Wheeler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States. 

These  officers  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  outstanding  record  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  military  forces,  especially  for  the 
record  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Forces 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  staff  have  met  these  officers 
either  in  Korea  or  in  Vietnam.  General 
Lew  prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Capital— Tiger— Division 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Forces  Vietnam, 
from  August  9.  1966,  to  September  20, 
1967. 

Lt  Col.  Zetta  Jones.  Army  liaison  in 
the  House,  and  Lt.  Col.  Dorothy  Man- 
ning Army  liaison  in  the  Senate,  who 
are  the  escort  officers  for  the  visit  of 
these  guests  to  the  Capitol,  may  be  con- 
tacted for  any  further  information  about 
their  visit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  from  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  concerning  the.se 
distinfjuished  officers  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  beins;  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  us  follows: 

Vl-IT     or     CiEN       IM     CIU'NG     .SiK.     CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT    (HUTS    l.F    .T^FK.    RFPITBIIC    I'F    KoREA 

.i^n  Armed  I- forces  lull  honor  arrival  cere- 
m'lny  will  be  lieUl  lor  f.eneral  im  Cliuni!  Slk. 
CUairman.  Join(  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Republic  of 
Korea,  at  the  Hiver  Entrance  of  the  Penta- 
gon al  11:  15  .1  m  on  Tuesday.  March  19 
Vi-iuniT  the  United  .'-;t:\tes  as  the  uuest  ul 
General  Earle  CJ  Wheeler.  USA.  Chairman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  St  iff.  Oeneral  Im  will  be  ac- 
comp.mied  by  Mr.s  Im  .ind  Major  General 
Lew  Byong  Hion,  Director.  Operations  and 
PI  ms  Bureau.  Joini  Cliiefs  ol  St:iff.  Repub- 
hc  of  Korea,  and  .Senior  ROK  Member  ol 
United  Nations  Command  Miliuiry  Armistice 
Commission 

Immediatelv    loilowinc    the    arrival    cere- 
m  inv  .it  the  Pentagon,  General  Im  will  call 
on  General  Wheeler  at   11:  30  am    That  af- 
tpriioon  he  will  visit  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery at  3  p.m    for  wreath  ceremonies  at  the 
Tomb   of   the   Unknown   -Soldier  and   at   the 
(irave  of  former  President  John  F    Kennedy. 
While   in   Washinu'Hn    General   Im   also  will 
call  on  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H 
Nit/e    .tnd    Vice    .Admiral    Luther    C     Heinz, 
Director  of  Miliiarv  Assistance,  and  vi.sit  the 
National   War  Collepe  and   the  US    Capitol 
General  Im  will  visit  US   .\rmy  Continen- 
ti!  Army  Command  at  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia; 
Commander-in-Chief.  Atlantic,  headquarters 
;it.  Norfolk.  Vlrizinia:  Niasjara  Falls.  New  York; 
New  York  City  .ind  the  United  Nations;  the 
U  S    Miliiarv   Academy   at  West   Point.   New 
York;    U  .S     Air    Force    Academy    and    North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  at  Colorado 
Spnn"S     Colorado;    Los    Anceles    and    Head- 
quarters .Sixth  US    Army  at  San  Pranci.sco. 
On  March  30  General  Im  and  his  party  will 
depart  .San  F^ranci.sco  lor  Hawaii  enroute  to 
Seoul. 


JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  which  recently  appeared  m 
the  Washington  Post.  Miss  Betty  Pur- 
ness.  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  was  extremely 
critical  of  S.  1365,  a  bill  introduced  by  my 
distinguushed  colleague  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Holland!  and  me  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Miss  Furne.ss  called  it  a  "backward 
step"  for  consumers. 

The  proix).sed  legi-slation  would  exempt 
purely  intrastate  electric  companies  and 
REA  cooperatives  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
question  that  comes  to  mind  is:  "What 
consumer  is  she  talking  about?" 

I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  that  it  had  been  disclosed  that 
large  additional  costs  and  initial  and 
continuing  expenses  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Florida  companies  in  being  forced 
to  comply  with  the  burdensome  and  un- 
necessai-y  requirements  of  FPC.  Such 
additional  costs  would  necessarily  be 
borne  by  the  constuner. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  rather 
than  this  measure  being  a  bill  which 
would  be  classified  as  favorable  to  the 
power  company,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a 
measure  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  I  question 
whether  Miss  Pumess  represents  the 
consumer  In  this  matter,  or  the  FPC.  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  bureaucratic  grab 
for  power  and  authority. 

The  Miami  Herald  of  June  15,  1967, 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Power 
Grabbing  and  the  Feds."  This  editorial 
succinctly  examines  the  FPCs  power 
grab  and  the  resulting  unfavorable  im- 
pact on  consumers  because  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  should  it  be  successful  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Powek-Grabbing  and  the  Feds 
A  minion  Plorldlans  will  pay  the  cost — and 
get  nothing— If  bureaucrat*   In  Washington 
succeed  In  forcing  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.  to  do  extra  bookkeeping. 

The  million  are  PP&L  customers  from  Uve 
Oak  and  Caiifthan  on  the  north,  all  down  the 
East  Ooast  te-  Florida  City  and  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  from  Bradenton  to  Naples. 

"Tha  unneceesary  added  ooets  will  be 
loaded  on  the  backs  of  our  customers  be- 
cause they  are  our  only  source  of  Income," 
FP&L  President  Robert  H.  Plte  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conunittee  this  month. 

The  Issue  is  a  Senate  bill  which  would 
exempt  electric  companies  operating  wholly 
lnsld«  one  state  from  the  supervlsicMi  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  There  was  no 
question  on  this  score  unUl  last  March.  Then 
the  FPC  voted  3-to-2  to  seize  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Florida  utlUty  firm. 

A  dissenting  commissioner  flatly  accused 
the  FPC  majority  of  trying  to  enlarge  its 
poww.  The  attempt,  he  added,  "objection- 
ably usurps  the  prerogatives  of  Congreee." 

The  fuUlity  of  the  FPC  gesture  was  made 
clear  In  Mr.  Flte's  teeUmony:  "The  Federal 
Power  Act  specifically  prohibits  regulation  of 
retail  rates  by  the  FPC.  Approximately  99 
per  cent  of  our  revenue  is  from  retail  cus- 
tomers served  under  retail  rates,  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  present  law  could  be  considered 
subject  to  regiilatlon  by  the  FPC. 

"The  remaining  one  per  cent  of  revenue — 
Bomethmg  lees  than  »3  million  per  year— is 
derived  from  wholesale  contracts  for  electric 
power  sold  to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
which,  in  turn,  reseU  It  to  their  retail 
customers." 

Thus,  the  FPCs  "power  grab,"  as  we  called 
It  last  March,  would  accomplish  nothing 
except  to  let  the  federal  agency  oversee  the 
contracts  between  the  PP&L  and  the  seven 
REA's.  For  that  doubtful  gain  FP&L's  nUl- 
Uon  customers  would  have  to  pay  $4  to  $6 
mUUon  for  preparing  original  cost  state- 
ments of  the  utility's  property  for  the  FPC. 
according  to  Mr.  Flte's  estimate. 

Then  there  would  be  yearly  expenses  of 
more  than  $500,000  for  57  new  employes  re- 
quired to  keep  FP&L  records  for  the  FPC. 
And  taxpayers  all  over  the  country,  includ- 
ing ftorldians,  would  foot  the  bill  for  FPC 
reflation  of  the  company — "every  tele- 
phone call,  every  letter  and  report,  every 
expense  account  of  a  traveling  auditor  sent 
to  Miami  to  review  our  accounting  work,"  as 
Mr.  Pite  put  it. 

If  it  takes  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  the 
FPC  back  in  its  place,  we're  for  it. 


Governor  Pinchot  and  Gov.  John  Fisher, 
he  became  known  for  his  energy  and  love 
of  hard  work.  Before  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  81,  he  worked  almost  daily  in  his 
law  oEBce.  He  was  a  prime  mover  for  re- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution 
and  an  architect  of  the  Philadelphia 
liomc  rule  charter. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bnr  Association,  and  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
Greneral.  In  lO'll.  hf  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, its  liiehe.st  honor. 

He  has  been  an  active  and  effective 
leader  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Nation. 
His  death  leaves  a  void  which  will  not  be 
easily  filled. 


DEATH    OF    WILLIAM    SCHNADER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  death  of  my  close 
friend.  William  Schnader,  who  passed 
away  yesterday  morning.  As  attorney 
general  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania imder  the  administrations   of 


PROGRESS   IN    HUMANE  CARE  FOR 
LABORATORY  ANIMALS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Irving  G.  Cashell, 
V.M.D.,  regarding  Public  Law  89-544, 
the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  Cashell's  letter  sums  up  the  evolv- 
ing and  efficient  enforcement  of  this  law, 
and  makes  one  very  important  point;  the 
taxpayer  will  receive  remarkable  divi- 
dends from  the  humane  treatment  for 
laboratory  animals  because  research  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  use  of  healthy 
animals  are  far  more  dependable. 

Congress  made  a  very  wise  decision  to 
place  the  inspection  and  enforcement  of 
Public  Law  89-544  in  the  hands  of  the 
experienced  veterinarians  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whose  Animal 
Health  Division  has  inspected  each  of 
the  182  licensed  dealers,  and  50  percent 
of  the  research  facilities  at  least  once. 

With  the  relatively  limited  appropria- 
tion funds  at  their  disposal,  these  dedi- 
cated men  have  instituted  a  far-reach- 
ing program  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment to  insure  that  the  act,  as  passed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Congress,  is 
carried  out  to  the  letter  and  intent. 

I  salute  them  for  their  efficient  im- 
plementation of  Public  Law  89-544,  and 
I  thank  Dr.  Cashell  for  his  succinct  sum- 
mation of  their  activities  as  of  March 
1968. 

»  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  12,  1988. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
Seriate  Ogice  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Monroney:  I  have  followed 
with  interest  events  leading  to  enactment 
of  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  P.  L. 
89-544.  to  which  you  ptave  such  essential 
Impetus.  Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  evolving  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

As  of  March,  1968.  the  Animal  Health 
Division  has  inspected  each  of  the  182  li- 
censed dealers  at  least  once:  and  some  have 
been  inspected  several  times. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  research  facilities 
have  been  in.^pected  at  least  once.  There  are 
532  research  facilities  registered  under  the 
law,  and  they  have  1.500  inspection  sites. 

Fifteen  research  facilities  have  asked  for 
extension  of  time  to  get  into  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

All  complaints  of  possible  violations  have 
been  followed  up  on. 

Field  personnel  have  submitted  eighteen 


cases   for   review   for   prosecution.   Of   these, 
nine  are  being  developed  for  prosecution. 

Fifteen  dealers  have  gone  out  of  business 
rather  than  attempt  to  make  the  Improve- 
ments they  would  have  to  make  for  compli- 
ance with  the  law  and  regulations. 

Some  contacts  have  been  made  with  auc- 
tions and  Trade  Days,  but  these  have  been 
limited. 

Under  the  direction  of  Earl  M.  Jones, 
D.V.M..  this  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
limited  appropriation  made  to  Initiate  the 
program. 

Over  the  years  veterinary  medicine  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  devel- 
oped the  control  of  infectious  diseases  of 
animals  of  economic  importance.  It  has 
carried  out  the  inspection  of  meat  animals 
and  meat  for  human  consumption,  and  en- 
forced the  humane  laws  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  transporting  livestock  interstate. 

The  taxpayers  are  little  aware  of  the  re- 
markable dividends  returned  on  this  rela- 
tively small  investment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
veterinarian  administered  law  requiring  the 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
will  be  as  eflflciently  Invoked.  Again  the  divi- 
dends will  be  substantial.  We  will  know  that 
laboratory  animals  are  humanely  cared  for. 
We  will  know  that  research  results  utilizing 
healthy  animals  will  be  far  more  dependable. 

With  so  many  tax  dollars  going  Into  bio- 
medical research,  we  must  support  this  law. 
Sincerelv. 

IRVING  G.  Cashixl,  V.M.D. 


INCREASED   RICE   PRODUCTION    IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
took  office  in  1966.  he  began  immediately 
to  attack  the  problems  -which  had  frus- 
trated development  efforts  in  that  coun- 
try for  many  years.  With  the  help  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  President  Marcos 
has  brought  about  many  important 
changes  during  the  first  2  years  of  his 
administration.  He  has  stressed  self-help 
by  his  country,  reduced  government 
spending,  attacked  smuggling  and  tax 
violations,  appointed  capable  adminis- 
trators to  government  posts,  and  begun 
a  program  of  land  reform  and  rural  de- 
velopment with  initial  concentration  on 
11  key  rice-producing  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements 
of  the  Marcos  administration  is  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  some  50  years,  the  Fili- 
pinos are  growing  enough  rice  for  their 
own  consumption.  This  self-sufficiency  in 
rice  is  the  result  of  hard  work  of  the 
PUilippine  farmers  and  the  introduction 
of  IR-8,  a  new  miracle  rice  which  can 
produce  as  much  as  five  times  the  aver- 
age Philippine  crop.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  February  24,  1968. 
which  comments  on  this  advancement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IR  -8,  Etc. 
We  admit  a  nation  seems  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  a  headline  by  having 
troubles  instead  of  curing  them.  But  here  s 
one  unsunj  progress  report  that  ought  to  be 
sung.  It  is  that  the  Philippines,  In  the  scant 
two  years  since  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  took  office,  has  wiped  out  its  half- 
century  of  dependence  upon  the  Import  of 
rice  (the  basic  foodstuff)  and  now  is  develop- 
ing a  comfortable  surplus.  It's  a  real  triumph, 
the  kind  of  thing  the  world  needs  more  of  If 


It    is   to   avoid   widespread   misery   In    years 
ahead  as  i>opulatlons  soar. 

Filipinos  give  special  credit  to  IR-8.  a  new 
"miracle"  rice  strain  developed  from  a  long 
Indonesian  and  short  Taiwanese  variety. 
Where  Introduced,  it  has  produced  as  much 
as  five  times  the  average  Philippine  crop. 
enough  to  boost  the  national  crop  10  per  cent 
in  a  year. 

It  took  more  than  IR-8  alone,  however  It 
took  farm  extension  workers  to  spread  the 
word  and  the  do-it-yourself  kits  (seed,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides)  to  farmers  It  took  a 
government  that  provided  more  local  irri- 
gation and  built  more  feeder  roads.  It  look  a 
network  of  reinvigorated  rural  b  inks  to 
grant  crop  loans.  And  it  took  a  determined 
president  who  ramrodded  the  whole  show. 
including  a  one-third  rise  in  the  rice  price  to 
give  farmers  greater  incentive  to  produce. 

Some  Americans  had  a  hand  in  this,  too. 
The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations  sup- 
ported the  Rice  Research  Inslitut«.  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
pumped  money  into  the  rural  banks  And 
American  businessmen  expanded  their  fer- 
tilizer and  insecticide  production  (and 
profits). 

But  the  kev  man  was  the  Filipino  farmer. 
As  Dr.  Dioscofo  Lopez  Umali.  the  Philippines' 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  put  it;  'Rice 
cannot  be  grown  In  a  cabinet  meeting,  or  in 
a  bank,  or  in  an  agriculture  store.  It  can 
only  be  grown  by  farmers"  Provided  with 
IR-8  and  the  important  "et  ceteras."  they  are 
m.tking  their  country  self-sufficient  in  rice. 
Congratulations  are  due  to  all  hands.  We 
hope  people  in  other  fcxxi -deficient  countries, 
especially  in  Asia,  will  follow  the  Philippine 
example. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  S.  GAUD,  JR., 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  AID 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Fri- 
day the  New  York  Times,  in  its  "Man  in 
the  News"  column,  featured  a  public 
servant  of  vast  ability  who  holds  down 
one  of  this  Capital's  toughest  jobs.  He 
does  it  ably,  as  he  has  performed  other 
tasks  throughout  his  life.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  profile 
of  Administrator  William  S.  Gaud,  Jr., 
of  tlie  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15.  1968] 
Blunt  AID  Director— William  Steen  Gaud, 
Jr. 
A  short  time  ago,  during  one  of  those 
"wasting-the-taxpayers'-money"  waves  that 
frequently  wash  over  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  mission  heads  in  70 
nations  around  the  world  got  a  typically 
blunt  message  from  their  boss  that  began: 
"I  am  sick  and  tired  and  I  trust  you  are. 
too,  of  reading  reports  by  visitors  of  idle  or 
misplaced  A.I.D. -financed  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, of  A.I.D.-built  schools  without  teach- 
ers, hospitals  without  electricity,  and  so 
forth.  The  recurring  question  is.  how  can 
visitors  find  these  situations  if  our  own 
technicians,  auditors  and  mission  managers 
are  doing  their  Jobs?" 

The  question  would  have  been  sharper  and 
the  language  much  saltier — "full  of  all  the 
commonly-used,  four-letter  superlatives,"  ac- 
cording to  an  aide — if  William  Steen  Gaud 
Jr.  had  been  addressing  those  mission  chiefs 
across  his  desk  in  Washington. 

Known  among  the  14.000  A.I.D.  employes 
for  his  blunt  tongue  as  well  as  his  conamand 
of  the  details  of  his  complex  Job,  Mr.  Gaud 
(pronounced  Gowd)  moved  on  yesterday  to 
win  the  grudging  respect  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations   Committee  for  his  detailed, 


} 


paint -bv-potnt  presentation  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  plans  lor  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing. 

Mr  Gaud,  an  official  of  the  agency  since 
1961  and  director  since  August,  1966.  is  by 
now  a  veteran  of  the  continuing  war  with 
Congress  over  approprl;.tu.ns  for  such  ovcr- 
.sens  programs  as  popul.ation  control,  aprirul- 
turnl  devcU>pment  and  edticallon. 

•We  go  through  thes^e  clifT-hRn^ers  every 
vear."  he  said. 


r.rsK  rov.R.»iiK  i.n  war 
In  ]9()7.  at  the  height  <<!  that  yoar's  1) 
over   foreign   aid   appropriatinns 


Hie 

^^ _^     _  he   siiid: 

•■WhaVisiiOctlPii  lur  contiiuiing  public  and 
Coneression.il  support  o(  loreign  aid  is  a 
ba-ic  and  general  understanding  that  the 
built-in  determin.ttion  of  the  people  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  improve  their  con- 
dition is  a  p:.run.ou.it  !..ct  of  world  aff.urs, 

Mr  Gaud  was  brought  into  the  agency  by  p 
World  War  II  comrade-in-arms.  Dean  Rusk. 
Both  served  in  New  Delhi  as  Army  colonels-, 
tiist  under  Gen  Jos<.ph  W  Stilwell  and  l..ier 
under  the  China-Burma-India  command. 
Mr.  Gaud's  job  w:is  to  direct  military  lend- 
lease  aid  to  China. 

Messmates  and  colleagues,  they  fonned  in 
India  a  mutual  respect  and  fondness  that  led 
Mr  Gaud  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Stale  De- 
partment as  soon  as  Mr.  Rusk  was  made  Sec- 
ret;iry  by  President  Kennedy.  The  o;rer  was 
enthusia.stically    accepted. 

Mr  Gaud,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  was  not 
without  Government  experience.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  war  he  had  served  as  special  "-5- 
Eistint  to  Secretarv  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson. And  before  the  war  he  was  an  as- 
sista'it  corporation  counsel  under  Mayor  La 
Guardia  in   New   York. 

One  of  his  chief  t.u'-ks  w.is  to  handle  the 
complex  negotiations  and  court  battles  that 
followed  the  citvs  takeover  of  the  I  R  T.  sub- 
way line.  Mr.  La  Guardia  was  so  impressed 
with  his  skills  in  this  and  other  assignments 
that  he  listed  Mr.  Gaud  as  one  of  the  1 1  men 
he  thought  qualified  to  succeed  him  as 
Mayor. 

raised  in  CHAHl-E.STON 

Though  Mr  Gaud  was  born  Aug.  9.  1907. 
in  New°York  Citv.  his  soft  Southern  speech 
belies  that  origin.  The  explanation  i.s  tlial  he 
was  born  while  his  parents— South  Carolini- 
ans—were  on  a  brief  visit  to  the  city.  The 
family  returned  to  Carolina  and  William 
Steen  w.as  raised  in  Charleston,  where  his  fa- 
ther liad  established  tlie  Gaud  School  for 
Bovs. 

Educated  in  that  school  and  later  at  one  m 
Asheville.  N.C..  he  studied  for  one  year  at  th<- 
College  of  Charleston  and  then  tran-sferred 
to  Ya^le.  winning  his  B.A.  degree  in  l')29  and 
his  law  degree,  cum  laude.  In  1933. 

Mr.  Gaud  elected  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
New  Y'ork  and  joined  a  city  law  firm.  Two 
vcars  later,  after  marrying  Eleanor  Mason 
"smith  a  Statcn  Island  girl,  he  left  the  firm  to 
begin  his  service  for  Mayor  La  Guardia. 

The  Gauds  have  one  d.iughter,  Anne,  who 
w-is  graduated  from  Vassar  College  last  year 
with  a  major  in  Spanish,  Though  the  f.imily 
maintains'  a  voting  address  in  Greenwich. 
Conn  .  thev  sold  their  house  there — a  r;.m- 
blinsr  stucco  residence,  and  now  live  the 
year  round  in  the  Spring  Valley  section  of 
Washington. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Gauds 
will  spend  most  weekends  sailing  in  Chesa- 
peake Bav  on  their  32-foot  .-loop,  racing  and 
tennis,  ii'sually  f;iHt  games  of  doubles,  are 
their  chief  recreations. 

Just  under  six  feet  tall,  of  medium  build, 
with  sandy  red  hair,  dark-rimmed  gla.sses  and 
conseivatively  cut  suits  enlivened  by  an 
occasionally  adventurous  tie.  Mr.  Gaud  looks 
as  he  strides  down  the  corridors  of  his  agen- 
cy like  a  tough  administrator  with  a  tough 
Job.  His  aides  say  that's  what  he  is  and  what 
he  does  well. 


THE  LUCK  OP  THE  IRISH"— AN 
ESSAY 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
season  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  there  are  very 
few  Americans  who  are  willing  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  bit  of  the  Iri.sh  in  them,  in 
spirit  at  least. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Wil.son  Herer  of  Bucks- 
port  Maine,  recently  sent  me  an  e.ssay 
about  the  Irihh  which  explains.  I  think, 
our  affection  lor  the  In.sh  and  our  re- 
.spect  for  their  deeds. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mrs. 
Hercr's  e.ssay  appear  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  l.t'CK  OF  THE  lUISH 

(  By  Mrs  Elizabeth  Wilson  Merer) 
The  !inni>r  of  the  Irish  is  as  pood  as  his 
word  To  them  mu  is  a  poor  idea  as  they 
obpv  the  law  The  patriotism  for  their  coun- 
try'  is  r.s  fre.^h  a.nd  vcrd:tnt  as  the  green 
grass  of  Ireland  Their  expressions  of  good 
will,  kind  wl5hes.  etc  .  alTect  s-ores  of  peo- 

The  Irish  are  a  nr.s'alpic  race  of  iieople 
wlu'  h-Od  dear  the  memories  of  their  child- 
l-o,.d  which  gi\es  them  l:fe  .'.nd  vigor  Ihey 
.■lin  much  o;  their  .•■trength  through  knowl- 
edge and  m  being  apt  Their  \cT.^e-i -color 
ii  among  the  best  of  any  l.ind.  and  is  read  la 
the  literature  of  the  Eng:ish-spe:ikiiig  wor.d^ 
They  1  -ve  iioetry  so  much,  that  some  o. 
them  even  swear  that  Ctxi  w.is  a  pjel. 

The  rdr.bow  U  their  K.ve  and  the  bUie 
Lis  their  II  iwer  In  this  country,  we  often 
nitkn.ime  it  the  blue  Hag.  To  them,  real  lo 
wh.u  count.*  and  he  that  cm  break  u  had 
c  ,nd:tion  on  the  country  or  the  people,  be- 
comes a  f:rcat  ni:iu  of  bravery,  as  did  .^t- 
Pnrick    the  jKiiron   saint   of  Ireland. 

To  the  L-i-h,  St  Patrick  stands  for  the 
yjuna  in  heart,  the  endurance  of  the  work- 
in-'  people:  their  iealousies  and  grc;'t 
■.trength;  their  love  of  Christ  and  a  whole- 
some life  and  for  the  natural  ways  cf  chil- 
drt'i  He  is  .-upposed  to  have  driven  all  of 
the  paisonnis  sn..kes  out  of  Ireland:  ac- 
f.i-.l'v  1:   liad  to  do  with  a  po'ato  famine. 

The  Shamrock  belongs  to  Ireland  It  :=; 
a  =vmbol  of  good  luck  or  I  wish  you  po^^d 
luck  I  do  wish  you  good  luck  on  this  line 
(iav 


lUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
Air  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ark- 
ansas Vallev  Journal  has  .served  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  Valley.  Colo.,  well  for 
manv  years.  The  paper  is  located  m  one 
of  the  pieat  agricultural  aieas  of  my 
State  and  its  high  quality  of  service  is 
well  known  to  me  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Arkan.sas  Valley. 

In  kcenine  with  its  ti'adition  of  i^ub- 
lic  service,  the  Arkansas  Valley  Journal 
salutes  another  fine  in.stitution  of  pub- 
lic service,  the  Future  Faimers  of  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  of 
the  FAA  and  the  fine  work  it  dots  to 
the  one  so  well  expres.^d  by  the  tdi- 
toiial  entitled.  "We  Join  Salute  to  FFA 
Proaram,  Boys,"  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary ^22,  1968,  i-ssue  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Journal. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
refened  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  j.x     ■  i 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
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W«  Jon*  Salttt*  to  PFA  Procram,  Bots 
This  U  National  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica Week. 

Each  year  It  U  celebrated  during  the  week 
of  George  Washington's  birthday  because 
General  Washington  was  not  only  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  but  also  the  Father  of  a 
lot  of  the  concepts   of   modern   agriculture. 

There  are  450,000  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  In  this  fine  group 
of  young  men  is  the  future  of  the  food  sup- 
ply of  our  country,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  world. 

Many  of  these  boys  will  be  operating  farms 
and  ranches  In  a  few  years,  and  making  very 
practical  use  of  the  lessons  they  learned  In 
theli»Hlgh  3chooVvo-ag  classes  and  with 
their  PFA  farming  projects. 

Others  will  be  In  kindred  occupations. 
many  going  on  to  two  years  In  our  fine 
Junior  colleges  or  for  a  lull  4  year  course 
with  Ag  major  at  Colorado  State  University 
or  some  of  the  other  good  "cow  colleges  "  in 
adjacent  states. 

Demand  for  graduating  ag  majors  in  gov- 
ernment service,  extension,  as  teachers,  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest 
Service  an«l  •government  research  at  state  and 
national  l»v©ls,  and  In  private  business,  as 
field  men,  researchers,  technicians,  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  graduating  ag 
majors  can  pick  and  choose  among  very  at- 
tractive Job  offers. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  ag  majors 
get  their  start  in  the  FFA  programs  and 
then  go  on  to  more  advanced  study. 

Nothing  is  more  Important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  than  its  food  supply, 
and  the  part  that  these  FFA  boys  are  i^'Olng 
to  play  in  assuring  a  continuing  adequate 
food  supply  for  the  nation  is  what  makes 
FFA  so  important. 

The  program  also  stresses  leadership  skills, 
public  speaking,  parliamentary  procedure, 
and  community  service,  and  this  is  a  wise 
program,  because  in  the  years  ahead  as  still 
fewer  and  fewer  people  on  the  farms  feed 
more  and  more  people  in  the  cities,  it's 
going  to  require  ever  more  sophisticated 
rural  leadership  to  keep  the  Metropolitan 
areas  from  taking  over  {Kilitically,  totally. 

So  we  are  happy  to  Join  in  this  nation  wide 
salute  to  a  flns  program  and  a  fine  bunch 
of  young  men. 


A  DESPERATELY  NEEDED 
INVESTMENT 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  when  I  introduced  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1968,  I  stated 
that  the  crux  of  our  spreading  urban 
crisis  is  "the  terrible  frustration  that  men 
and  women  find  in  the  dead  end  of  pov- 
erty and  joblessness."  I  said  that  the 
combination  of  poverty  and  persistent 
unemployment  creates  an  eroding  sense 
of  hopelessness  "and  hopelessness  can 
be  the  torch  to  ignite  the  dynamite  lying 
beneath  every  municipal  surface." 

The  legislation  I  introduced  is  designed 
as  a  major  step  in  the  eradication  of  that 
hopelessness — the  kind  of  hopelessness 
'v  that  says  'We  have  nothing  to  lose"  and 
unleashes  storms  of  fire,  violence,  and 
pillage  to  rage  through  our  city  streets. 
The  legislation  I  offered  is  designed  to 
create,  over  a  4-year  period,  2,400,000  jobs 
among  America's  hard-core  unemployed. 
It  is  designed  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
ghettos  of  the  mind,  ghettos  of  despera- 
tion, ghettos  of  hopelessness. 

The  importance  of  this  objective  is  in- 
creasingly understood  by  the  shapers  of 
American  thought  and  by  the  various 
media.  A  provocative  and  perceptive 
understanding  of  my  new  emergency  em- 


ployment legislation  was  broadcast  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  4  in 
a  commentary  by  Peter  W.  Duncan,  edi- 
torial director  of  WCAU-TV  in  Philadel- 
phia. Because  the  editorial  deserves  to  be 
read  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
largest  possible  number  of  Americans,  I 
ask  consent  that  Peter  Duncan's  com- 
mentary, entitled  "A  Desperately  Needed 
Investment,"  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Last  Thur.'day'.s  report  to  the  President 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders reemphnsized.  among  other  things, 
the  desperate  need  for  more  Jobs  in  the  areas 
of  hard  core  unemployed. 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  Joseph  Clark 
Introduced  the  Emergency  Employment  and 
Training  .^ct  of  1968.  Senator  Clark's  legis- 
lation calls  for  Jobs  and  Job  training  for 
2  400.000  hard  core  unemployed  during  the 
next  four  years.  This  is  the  Senator's  second 
attempt  to  get  some  recognition  for  this  bill. 
He  tried  last  year  and  it  became  tacked  onto 
the  Omnibus"  Anti-Poverty  BUI.  It  fell  by 
the  wayside  Just  before  the  Omnibus  Bill 
passed. 

We  would  not  approve  of  jobs  created  Just 
for  the  sake  of  making  Jobs.  The  Clark  leg- 
islation calls  for  real  Jobs  to  satisfy  real 
needs.  It  would  provide  funds  to  cities  and 
towns  to  hire  people  for  jobs  that  otherwise 
could  not  fit  Into  the  city  budgets.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  city  hospital  needed  workers  but 
there  was  no  appropriated  money  left  to  hire 
them,  this  federal  bill  could  come  to  the 
rescue. 

It  also  encourages  qualified  private  em- 
ployers to  receive  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment for  hiring  and  training  members  of 
the  hard  core  unemployment  community. 

The  proposed  legislation  (which  calls  for 
a  four  year  program)  would  cost  about 
$2,000,000,000  the  first  year.  That's  a  lot  of 
money  in  anybody's  book,  but  we're  already 
paying  out  money  for  the  welfare  of  the  un- 
emploved.  It  costs  the  federal  government 
about  $3,500  a  year  to  care  for  one  unem- 
ployed person  on  welfare.  If  that  person  is 
trained  and  given  a  job.  he  becomes  a  wage 
earner.  When  he  becomes  a  wage  earner,  he 
also  becomes  a  taxpayer.  Now  he  would  not 
only  be  off  the  welfare  rolls,  which  saves  us 
money,  he  would  also  be  paying  money  into 
the  government  through  taxes. 

WCAU-TV  sees  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1968  as  an  excel- 
lent and  desperately-needed  Investment. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  JU- 
RISDICTION SAVES  MONEY  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
during  hearings  on  S.  1365  I  wrote  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  to  express  my  op- 
position to  this  legislation,  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to 
seriously  limit  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  over  wholesale  sup- 
pliers of  electric  power.  My  conviction  of 
the  correctness  of  my  original  view  has 
been  strengthened  in  the  initervening 
period. 

Last  year,  I  pointed  out  that — 
New  England  has  the  highest  electric  power 
rates  in  the  United  States,  and  Massachu- 
setts has  the  highest  rates  in  New  England. 
The  wholesale  rates  paid  by  members  of  the 
Municipal  Electric  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts have  frequent  investigations  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, reductions  have  been  ordered.  Con- 


tinuing and  future  action  by  the  Commission 
will  hopefully  bring  future  reductions  and 
corrections  of  Inequities  so  that  New  Eng- 
land's rates  will  come  more  reasonably  in 
line  with  the  prevailing  national  average.  But 
if  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  authority 
to  regulate  wholesale  rates  and  to  adjudicate 
controversies  between  smaller  systems  and 
large  wholesale  suppliers  of  electric  power  is 
emasculated,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  language  of  S  1365 
could  lead  to  any  other  conclusion,  then 
Massachusetts  power  suppliers  and  consum- 
ers will  be  worse  off  than  before. 

Earlier  this  month  the  municipal  light 
boards  of  the  towns  of  Reading  and 
Wakefield  in  Massachusetts  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  FPC  which  demonstrates 
the  kind  of  problem  with  which  the  Com- 
mission is  called  upon  to  deal. 

The  complaint  contends  that  the  serv- 
ice of  Boston  Edison  to  Reading  "does 
not  meet  public  utility  standards,"  and 
cites  a  niunber  of  outages  on  the  Boston 
Edison  system  which  have  jeopardized 
Reading's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
consumers. 

It  points  out  that  Boston  Edison's  rates 
of  return  "have  been  running  at  rising, 
excessive  levels,  from  6.88  percent  in 
1962,  to  7.75  percent  in  1966."  The  com- 
pany's current  wholesale  ra/tes  to  Read- 
ing and  Wakefield  average  some  11.3 
mills  per  kilo-vratt-hour,  as  compared  to 
the  8.4-mlll  national  average  of  investor- 
owned  utility  sales  to  municipal  utilities 
in  1965,  the  complaint  reports. 

It  also  observes  that  the  company's 
retail  rates  "are  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
try, for  cities  over  50,000  population, 
judging  by  the  typical  250-kllowatt-hour 
monthly  bill  comparisons;  and  in  prac- 
tically every  retail  category,  there  is  a 
long  term  upward  trend  when  1946  and 
1966  typical  bUls  are  compared."  The 
complaint  finds  that  Boston  Edison's 
overall  revenues  were  excessive  by  some 
$14,500,000  a  year,  based  on  1965  cosit 
data. 

Reading  and  Wakefield  ask  the  FPC  to 
determine  "why  Edison's  administrative 
and  general  costs  run  some  approxi- 
mately 2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  about 
double  the  national  average,  which  is 
below  1  mill  kilowatt-hour."  The  com- 
plaint suggests  that  the  towns  are  "sub- 
sidizing in  rates  the  high  costs  of  operat- 
ing obsolete  generating  stations  which 
prudent,  aggressive  management  would 
have  long  ago  replaced."  It  also  charges 
that  Boston  Edison's  approach  to  whole- 
sale rates  involves  illegal  restraints  of 
trade. 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  situation 
which  the  FPC  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
examine.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  Boston 
Edison  might  escape  from  Commission 
jurisdiction  with  passage  of  S.  1365. 

Boston  Edison  was  one  of  some  28 
utility  systems  which  experienced  a 
major  power  failure  in  November  1965. 
An  estimated  30  million  Americans  in  an 
eight-State  area  were  affected  by  the 
Northeast  blackout.  If  that  incident 
proved  rothing  else,  it  showed  the  inter- 
state character  of  the  electric  industrj- 
of  our  region,  including  Boston  Edison. 
Actions  by  the  FPC  have  resulted  in 
the  New  England  Power  Co,  reducing  its 
wholesale  rates  by  a  total  of  $3,200,000 
in  1964  and  1965.  In  another  case,  FPC 
suspended  a  3410,000  increase  in  trans- 


mission charges  by  N*rrag»nsett  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  New  England  Power  Co..  and 
authorized  an  increase  of  only  $94,000. 
So  FPC  jurisdiction  benefits  the  consum- 
ers of  both  privately  and  publicly  owned 
electric  consumers. 

Protection  of  consumers  against  ex- 
cessive charges  for  electricity  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
news  story  from  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin reporting  on  a  statement  by  Gover- 
nor Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  which  urges 
that  Republicans  give  attention  to  pri- 
vate power  company  overcharges  and  a 
statement  issued  last  week  by  Betty  Fur- 
ness.  President  Johnsons  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Consumer  Affairs,  opposing  S. 

1365. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFTom    the    Philadelphia    Sunday    Bulletin, 

Dec. 31.  19671 
SHATEE  Urges  Repitblicans  To  Take  Lead  in 
Protecting  Consumers'  Rights 
(By  Duke  Kaminski) 
HARRisBtniG.— Governor     Shafer     yesterday 
uTKed  the  NaUonal  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  to  take  a  leadership  position  on 
consumer  protection  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. . 
Shafer  wrote  the  policy  committee,  whlcn 
includes  Republican  go%-emors.  Congressmen 
and   state   chairmen,   that  too   many   voters 
are  of  the  mlst<iken  opinion   that  only  the 
Democrats  are  concerned  with  their  plight  in 
at   least   a    dozen    fields    of    business   where 
sharp  practices  exist. 

Shafer.  urging  creation  of  a  Task  Force  on 
Consumer  ProtecUon.  commented: 

■Notice  the  names  in  the  news  and  you 
can  readilv  see  who  are  the  advocates  of  con- 
sumer protection.  They  are  Democrats.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  only  Democrats  call  for 
protecting  the   American  consumer.' 

DEMOCRATS   GET  CREDTT 

"This  Is  to  say  that  Democrats  are  getting 
credit  for  it.  Republicans  are  acting— 
quietly— but  prices  continue  to  climb,  and 
the  fraud  goes  on." 

Shafer  enclosed  a  30-page  brochure  outlin- 
ing alleged  frauds  in  insurance,  charitable 
solicitations,  land  sales,  brand-name  drugs, 
trading  stamps,  auto  sales,  dance  schools, 
public  utilities,  credit  financing,  unin- 
spected meats,  hospital  costs  and  home  Im- 
provements. 

The  proposal  is  aimed  at  furthering 
Shafefs  candidacv  as  cochairman  of  the 
platform  committee  of  the  1968  Republican 
National  Convention.  Shafer's  candidacy, 
advanced  by  fellow  governors,  has  run  into 
GOP  congressional  opposition. 

The  brochnre.  outlining  charges  of  sharp 
practices,  contains  some  salty  language, 
which  is  litaely  to  be  challenged  in  some 
treas. 

CrrES  DRtJG  PRICES 


In  the  running  controversy  on  the  pricing 
of  brand  name  and  generic  named  drugs, 
Shafer  declares: 

•It  costs  the  user  up  to  five  times  as  much 
to  buy  basic  drugs  under  the  brand  name  of 
leading  firms  as  it  does  to  buy  them  in  the 
cheapest  available  form  under  the  common 
generic  name  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  except  the  price. 

"Drug  fi.rms  are  aware  of  their  quasi-mo- 
nopolistic position  and  take  every  measure  to 
exploit  it  fully.  They  spend  24  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  to  promote  their  products  to 
doctors.  They  spend  $750  million  a  yeai  on 
oromotion;  an  average  of  nearly  85,000  for 
each  Of  the  fuUtime  practicing  doctors  in  the 
United  States." 


\s  a  result.  Shafer  said,  too  many  doctors 
are  preacribing  the  higher-priced  brand- 
name  drugs. 

acto  insitrance 

-Are  the  automobile  Insurance  companies 
giving  the  conramer  the  full  serrtoee  for  the 
price  they  pay?"  Shafer  asks 

"Industry  spokesmen  claim  that  the  un- 
deruTiting  loss  for  all  companies  in  1965  was 
$301  million,  and  that  about  a  third  of  all 
companies  had  K^ses  in  their  overaU  opera- 

"Yet  there  is  some  evidence  that  an  'un- 
den^^Titlng  loss'  is  an  artificial  bookkeeping 
device  developed  by  the  industry  to  Justify 
high  rates  and  low  t*xes.  The  companies  keep 
one  series  of  accounts  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses and  ancxther  series  of  accounts  t/-  test 
foTsolvency  and  Uquidlty  of  assets  and  in- 
ve.'=.tment  analysis." 

OTHER    EFFECTS 

Under  the  double  bookkeeping,  insurance 
companies  in  most  states,  including  Pennsy  - 
vanla  base  their  current  rates  on  the  ratio 
between  claims  and  current  premium  pay- 
ments, disregarding  their  ''■"■^'"P  "",„'^^'^ 
st->ck  and  bond  portfolio  acrumulated  in  lou 
payout  years." 

Shafer  continued: 

■Poor  insurance   practices  ;-.lTect  the  con- 
sumer in  many  other  ways:  „,,„v,. 
•■—Prompt  overpavment  of  re'.aUvely  slight 
injuries  and  gross  underpayment  of  a  very 
c-^rious  mjurv.  usually  after  a  long  del-iy. 

•■—Twice  as  much  is  often  paid  out  in  in- 
surance premiums  as  is  collected  in  Insurance 
benefits." 

HOSPITAL   COSTS 

These  were  some  of  his  comment*  on  hos- 

piial  costs:  .      ,    .      ,    ,,,i, 

-In  spite  of  the  great  rise  both  in  health 
.i-rvices  and  in  health  costs,  there  has  been 
abarelv  perceptible  increase  in  the  life  span 
Of  Americans  since  1954.  In  terms  of  average 
remaining  lifetimes  after  age  ten.  US.  ma  es 
rank  31st  and  U.S.  females  12th  in  the  world^ 
■The  fact  is  that  U.S.  hospitals  are  in  bad 
shioe  MiUiy  provide  care  that  can  ""^ly  ''^ 
called  shoddv.  most  are  greatly  overcrowded 
and  practically  all  are  extremely  e.xperislve. 
The  consumer  Is  forced  to  foot  the  bill  for 
inefficient  business  practices  conducted  by 
l;t)=;oit.als." 

THE    CHARITY    INDUSTRY 

These  are  s  Jine  of  the  governor's  commen'us 
:n  other  fields: 

Charities— •With  the  aid  of  aggressive  sales 
campaigns,  the  charity  industry  took  in  $8 
billion  in  1960.  making  it  the  fourth  large.st 
industry  In  the  United  States. 

•In  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions, many  charities  use  public  rela- 
Uons  gimmicks.  To  conceal  the  rising  cost  of 
their  campaign  drives,  many  leading  chan- 
ties have  adopted  accounting  practices  which 
mr.v  cloak,  from  the  unsuspecting  contribu- 
tor the  fact  that  vast  slices  of  his  charity 
donation  is  financing  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, instead  of  helping  the  kid  on  the 
poster." 

RETIREMENT    PARADISES 

Land  sales— "The  selling  of  •retirement 
paradises'  in  sunnv  Florida  or  scenic  Arizona 
for  10  percent  down  and  $10  a  month  brings 
in  over  $700  million  annually  to  this  in- 
du.stry. 

■■All  too  often,  the  sun  shines  down  upon 
n  swamp  or  the  unfortunate  buyer  finds  him- 
self paying  property  taxes  to  maintain  a 
scenic  desert." 

Trading  stamps- "in  1960.  there  were  be- 
tween 250  and  500  stamp  companies  doing 
between  $600  million  and  $800  million  of 
business.  Despite  their  fantastic  popularity, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  5  percent  of  the 
public  actually  redeem  their  stamps  for 
Eoods,  yet  everybody  is  required  to  pay  an 
informal  sales  tax  of  2  percent  for  the 
privilege  of  having  these  stamps  dropped 
into  one's  grocery  bag." 


AUTO    SAIXS 

Automobile  Mlee— "The  purchase  of  a  ear 
is  the  s«»cond  most  Important  purchase  that 
most  buyers  make.  In  order  to  complete  this 
tranBHCtion  unscathed,  he  must  have  the 
knowledge  and  stamina  to  cope  with  a  high- 
pressure  world  of  tricky  financing,  clever 
sales  tactics  and  attempte  at  selling  lemons 
for  the  price  of  cars 

■One  widespread  abuse  In  used-car  sales 
Is  the  'ns-is'  provision,  which  commits  the 
buyer  to  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  re- 
gardless of  the  shape  he  finds  the  car  n, 
once  he  signs  the  contract.  Other  f.ivorite 
tricks  include  turning  back  the  odometer; 
hiding,  rather  thi.n  repairing,  defects,  ard 
the  use  of  salesmen  posing  as  private  parties 
who  'must  sell  immediately.'  " 

THE    DANCE    RACKET 

Dance  schools-"A  particularly  vicious 
racket  one  that  cynically  preys  on  the  emo- 
tional insecurities  of  shy.  lonely  people  is 
the  dance  racket.  

■These  schemes  depend  on  building  an 
emotional  attachment  between  the  instructor 
and  the  student,  which  is  used  to  pry  more 
and  more  funds  out  of  the  victim.  Teachers 
are  given  3  to  5  percent  commission  on  all 
monies  collected. 

•The  average  cost  of  a  lifetime  member- 
«;hip  is  about  $12,000.  m  one  case,  a  widowed 
New  York  woman  a«  73,  paid  $11  800  Once 
they  have  paid,  the  lifetime  members  siul- 
den'lv  find  themselves  unwelcome  " 


ITILITirS     MONOPOUV 

Utilities— "The  individual  utilities  hold  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  a  product  whose  de- 
mand doubles  every  ten  years.  Furthermore, 
thev  are  assured  profits  plus  costs,  and  they 
are  not  compelled  to  refund  overcharges  us 
is  required  of  ordinary  cost-plus  operators. 
'  -Strangelv  enough,  these  coft  savings  ha\e 
been  very  .'low  in  reaching  the  consumer  The 
total  overcharEe  imposed  on  the  public  by 
165  power  companies  in  1965  is  claimed  to 
,, mount  to  a  staggerlr.tr  1.618  million.- 

Credit  financing-'American  consumers 
nic'^entlv  owe  more  than  $300  billion,  and 
durine  the  past  ten  years,  the  ^o"s;'"\" 
credit  oulstandine  has  grown  from  14  5  tj 
17  5  percent  of  the  difposable  personal  i:i- 
come  Meanwhile,  the  personal  bankruptcy 
rate  has  tripled  In  the  past  decade,  number- 
ine  170  000  la.st  year 

•  '=;ome  lending  institutions  and  buslnesse's 
liave  used  a  t-ame  of  deceptive  percentages  t  •> 
cloak  the  extent  of  interest  charges  some  o. 
the  favorite  techniques  include  the  pitch  la 
which  no  interest  is  quoted  at  all.  ""d  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  low  payments  of  $10 
a  month  or  •pennies  a  day.'  This  is  the  favor- 
ite approach  of  those  who  prey  on  the  pcK^r 
and  tmeducated 

Tlin     ADD-ON    SYSTEM 

•^popular  gimmick  among  the  automobile 
dealers  is  the  add-on  system,  in  which  the 
dealer  •packs  in'  all  s-rus  of  extr.is  such  as 
credit  investigation,  loan  processing,  late- 
pavment  service  and  the  like. 

■An  added  feature  of  the  credit  game,  as 
lilaved  bv  maiiv  auto  dealers,  is  the  k!ckb,:ck 
The  laiance  company  lends  the  dealer  tae 
money  to  buv  his  cars  from  the  manufac- 
turer,'without  interest  natnrally.  and  in  r-.-- 
turn  the  denier  throws  most  of  the  ins!;.ll- 
ment  contract.-  he  makes  to  the  lin:.nce  C'.ni- 
panv  Todav.  almost  half  of  many  aealcrs 
profits  comes  from  seeing  that  the  cii.>to!:i-r 
pavs  the  highest  possible  i.nance  cn:irges_ 
Tl-:e  higlier  the  rate,  the  larger  the  kirkb.icr. 

FOUR    D'S    IN     MEAT     BUSINESS 

Meat-  •Nationally,  15  percent  of  the  c.m- 
merciallv  slaughtered  animals  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  commercially  procesi^ed  meat  .ire 
not  covered  by  adequate  inspection  l..ws. 
There  1-  virtually  no  effective  control  o'-er 
Pitiless  preedv  operators  who  traffic  -n  t-i^ 
lour  Ds'dcad.  dying,  di.seased  or  ^■•'^■>'^""d 
ammals-in  order  to  cut  a  few  cents  off  costs. 
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-in  on.  year  alone.  116  U.S^  ^fPfthlt 
condemned  22  million  pounds  of  meat  that 
either  wa.  rancid,  mouldy,  odorous,  unclean 
or  conumlnated.  A  government  survey  of 
poultry  samples  from  two  [eP/"f  Native 
plants  showed  that  11.2  percent  of  the  chick- 
ens contained  salmonella  organism^ 

■Between  10  to  30  percent  of  that  ham 
that  looks  so  meaty  could  be  water  P^m>f 
into  It.  That  slab  of  beef  that  tasted  so 
stringy  but  looked  so  nice  was  glamorized 
through  the  use  of  such  cosmetics  as  water, 
gum.  cereals  and  chemicals." 

An  attempt  to  improve  Pennsylvania  laws 
on  meat  Inspection  failed  to  clear  the  1967 
session. 

STATEMENT  P«OM  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SPECIAL 

Assistant  to  the  Pbesident  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  March  13,  1968 
S  1366  Is  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  elec- 
tric consumers.  Its  enactment  would  repre- 
sent a  backward  step  In  recent  Congressional 
efforts  to  insure  adequate  regulatory  protec- 
tion for  those  Who  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  their  own  use.  Your  committee  has 
exercised  clear  leadership  In  the  drive  to  aid 
American  families  In  their  own  attempU  to 
Kuaraotee  tfcat  the  dollars  they  spend  bt.y 
safe,  reliable;  and  reasonably  priced  prod- 
ucts. I  am  confident  that  the  comm  ttee  will 
not  wish  to  report  favorably  a  bill  which 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Sale  of  electricity  is  an  area  in  wh  ch 
adequate  regulatory  safeguards  are  essential. 
Electricity  Is  the  end  product  of  a  »75  bil- 
lion industry  involving  an  interstate  complex 
of  generation  and  transmission.  It  Is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  modern  society^ 
testified  to  by  such  events  as  the  Northeast 
blackout  of  1966,  and  the  1967  power  failure 
in  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  18  normally  sold  under  monopoly  condi- 
tions and  the  consumer  cannot  "s^op 
around"  for  a  more  favorable  price.  Neither 
the  housewife  who  turns  on  her  electric 
mixer  nor  the  man  who  plugs  In  his  electric 
shaver  has  the  time  or  technical  talent  to 
probe  behind  their  electric  bill.  That  Is  why 
we  have  regulation.  ^  ,    .     »»,„  ,„„ 

S  1365  would  create  a  loophole  in  the  law 
which  would  permit  utilities  to  escape  FPC. 
regulation  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  such 
public  protection  Is  Increasing.  On  the  other 
hand  S  1934,  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Bill  'also  pending  before  your  committee, 
would  establish  the  machinery  to  deal  with 
problems  posed  by  the  rapid  expans  on  of 
Ihe  electric  Industry,  which  Is  doubling  in 
size  each  decade.  I  urge  that  the  committee 
take  a  look  at  the  future,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  past,  and  support  at- 
tempts to  lower  power  costs.  The  stakes  are 
enormous.  A  reduction  of  Ho  of  a  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour  would  represent  an  annual 
savings  of  about  $2.7  billion  In  1980. 
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NETW    AND    BETTER    PROGRAMS 
MEAN  FARM  PROGRESS 


Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  coUeagues  in  praise  of  the  President's 
"Farm  and  Rural  America"  message.  I 
think  the  Preiident  has  shown  great 
depth  of  understanding  and  compassion 
in  defining  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
and  the  nonfarm  rural  resident.  His 
statement  shows  his  sympathy  and  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  the  boxed  in 
families  living  in  our  countryside. 

The  President  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  these  citizens  are  in  a  situation  not 
of  their  making,  and  not  of  their  con- 
trol He  has  ably  demonstrated  in  his 
message  the  great  need  for  substantial 
and  immediate  relief.  He  has  also  shown 
that  continuation  and  expansion  of 
present  programs  must  be  immediately 


implemented  or  the  Nation  wUl  suffer 
irremediable  damage.  ^    ^^  ^„ 

To  these  aims  and  principles  I  add  my 
wholehearted  support.  ^  ^w  *  t 

I  also  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  i 
believe  the  problems  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  solutions  he  has  proposed 
should  be  considered  regardless  of  party 
lines  and  no  matter  from  what  part  of 
the  country  my  colleagues  may  come. 
The  problems  we  face  must  be  dealt 
with  realistically,  wholeheartedly,  and 
with  a  deep  concern  for  the  continuing 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  President  stated,  his  proposals 
to  place  American  commercial  agricul- 
ture on  a  sounder  and  stronger  footing 
constitute  only  half  the  battle  we  face 
in  our  rural  areas.  The  other  half  of  the 
problem  is  made  up  of  combating  the 
problems  of  our  rural  people  who  are  ill- 
housed,  unemployed,  underemployed, 
undereducated,  and  lacking  in  full  health 
facilities.  It  is  appalling  to  me  that  in 
this  time  of  abundance  across  our  coun- 
try, so  many  of  our  citizens  lack  the  basic 
facilities  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

In  my  own  State  of  Okla^ioma,  Mr. 
President,  Federal  water  and  sewer  loan 
and  grant  programs  helped  finance  78 
such  systems  to  the  benefit  of  more  than 
12,000  rural  people  in  1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  these  basic  facili- 
ties were  provided  for  more  than  40 
Oklahoma  communities. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  solved, 
or  even  being  touched  in  hundreds  of 
other  communities  in  Oklahoma  and 
thousands  of  similar  rural  areas  other- 
wise scattered  throughout  America. 
These  programs  constitute  the  best  and 
most  prudent  way  of  giving  these  com- 
munities assistance  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  To  me  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  grant  money  necessary 
to  carryout  the  program  represents  a 
wise  investment  in  the  future  of  rural 
America — an  investment  that  will  be 
repaid  manifold  in  the  economically  de- 
veloping years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  President  urges 
the  creation  of  a  national  food  bank — 
a  security  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans— to  protect  the  consumer 
against  food  scarcity  and  the  producer 
against  falling  prices.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  fill  this  need,  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  done 
likewise.   My   bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  by  the  purchase 
through    the    Commodity    Credit    Cor- 
poration of  200  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
15  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  30 
million  bushels  of  soybeans.  This  reserve 
is  to  fill  the  need  stated  by  the  President 
to  meet  demands  of  emergency  situa- 
tions and  is  to  be  insulated  from  the 
marketplace  for  times  of  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  held  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  my  bill 
provides  for  an  additional  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  15  million  tons  of 
feed  grains,  and  30  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  to  be  held  by  the  producer 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
extended  reseal  program.  In  addition  to 
the  tarm  reserve  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit    Corporation,    these    additional 


quantities  are  Insulated  from  the  mar- 
ket and  held  as  a  reserve  and  controlled 
by  thJ  producers. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  fulflU  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  President  for  a  na- 
tional food  bank.  The  bill  fulfills  the 
needs  stated  by  the  President  when  he 
said: 

A  National  Pood  Bank  can  provide  impor- 
tant protection  for  all  Americans. 

The  farmer  will  not  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  depressed  prices  when  production  ex- 
ceeds  needs. 

The  consumer  will  be  protected  from  un- 
anticipated food  scarcity.  .„„„^„ 
The  Government  will  have  a  reserve 
stock  "cushion"  m  making  acreage  allot- 
ment decisions  and  In  responding  to  Interna- 
tional emergencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  hopeful  that 
these  measures  urged  by  the  President 
not  only  in  the  "farm  and  rural 
America"  message,  but  also  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  will  receive  early 
consideration  and  approval  by  Congress^ 
If  we  get  this  food  bank  bill  through 
Congress  this  spring,  we  wUl  be  in  a 
position  to  take  immediate  action  for 
the  crops  which  will  develop  this  year, 
and  I  believe  that  this  represent  the 
spearhead  of  implementation  of  the 
President's  policy.  _, ,  ^  „„^  t 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  and  i 
have  also  cosponsored  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  industry  locating  in  rural  areas,  en- 
couraging rurai  development.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  likewise  gave  support  to 
this  principle.  His  message  clearly  shows 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the 
multitude  of  complex  problems  sur- 
rounding this  need,  and  I  am  quite  happy 
to  work  with  the  President  in  this  area, 
in  the  hope  we  can  help  halt  the  rural 
\o  urban  shift. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  less  than  a  week  after  the  Presi- 
dent's message  there  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  CivU  Disorders 
This  document,  now  commonly  caUed 
the  riot  report,  sets  out  the  great  need 
presently  felt  by  our  cities  for  aid.  It 
shows  very  cleariy  situations  which  re- 
quire a  fantastic  amount  of  Government 
help  and  direction. 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  are  aU  keenly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  our 
cities.  The  burdens  being  borne  by  our 
urban  areas  in  health,  housing,  high- 
ways, and  employment  opportunities  are 
extensive  and  immediate. 

But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  thousands  of  our  nonurban  com- 
munities there  is  likewise  a  pressmg  need 
for  immediate  help  in  these  same  areas. 
Our  rural  people  are  ill  housed,  uneni- 
ployed,  underemployed,  undereducated, 
and  lacking  in  full  health  facilities.  A 
large  number  of  these  communities  are 
in  dire  need  of  adequate  running  water 
and  sanitary  sewer  facilities,  and  I  think 
our  larger  cities  do  have  those,  at  least. 
Those  Americans  who  choose  to  live  in 
our  rural  areas  have  the  right  to  have 
available  to  them  the  same  kind  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  same  criteria 
for  home  loans,  the  same  standards  for 
health  facilities,  the  same  opportunity 
for  basic  education,  and  the  same  hopes 
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for  participation  in  the  abundance  of 
our  country  as  the  city  citizens. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  caught 
in  the  same  vortex  of  rising  prices  as 
everyone  across  the  country  has.  but  with 
the  added  difficulty  of  uncertainty  of  in- 
come, and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  a 
depressed  income. 

If  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the 
rural  economy  is  to  continue,  we  will 
simply  see  the  disappearance  of  the 
grassroots  of  America.  And  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  urban  problems  will 
compound. 

In  Stillwater.  Okla.,  on  May  17-18  a 
meeting  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  con- 
tinuing migration  to  large  cities  by  the 
rural  population.  This  meeting  will  be 
cosponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Oklahoma  State  University's  Manpower 
Research  and  Training  Center,  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research.  It  will  be  chaired  by  Senator 
Harris,  of  Oklahoma. 

This  conference  at  Stillwater  will 
hopefully  come  up  with  positive  recom- 
mendations for  the  best  use  of  our  rural 
manpower.  The  great  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try is  in  our  people,  and  this  means  the 
rural  people  as  well  as  the  city  people. 
America  needs  the  full  range  of  manpow- 
er and  we  will  not  get  that  if  we  develop 
only  the  urban  side,  or  remedy  only  the 
urban  ghetto  problems. 

Mr  President,  there  is  another  major 
stumbling  block  to  rural  development 
which  was  thi-ust  upon  rural  America  ar- 
bitrarily last  week.  The  Treasury  sum- 
marily announced  the  death  knell  for 
interest-free  municipal  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds. 

These  bonds  have  been  a  vital  part 
of  the  life-force  of  nonurban  industrial 
establishment,  particularly  in  Oklahoma, 
where  the  new  ruling  would  block  the 
creation  of  16,000  new  jobs  now  for  non- 
urban  Oklahomans.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  action  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  Congress,  and  totally 
without  authority.  I  hope  Congress  will 
take  action  immediately  to  stop  this  kind 
of  unauthorized,  illegal  rulemaking, 
which  can  only  damage  our  endeavors  to 
help  the  economy  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  single  insti- 
tution has  contributed  more  to  rural 
America  than  our  system  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  I  believe  that  no  insti- 
tution is  better  qualified  and  prepared  for 
the  drive  to  brine  industries  and  all  the 
amenities  of  modern  life  to  the  country- 
side. 

REA  systems  are  already  playing  a 
vital  role  in  rural  economic  development. 
In  addition  to  bringing  electric  power  in 
at  reasonable  rates,  they  are  leaders  in 
the  field  of  industrial  development.  In 
Oklahoma  the  co-ops  have  helped  to 
launch  at  least  85  projects  creating  2.900 
jobs  for  rural  people.  Nationally,  since 
the  rural  areas  development  program 
began  in  1961,  REA  co-ops  have  helped  to 
.start  2.000  projects  creating  at  least  182,- 
000  jobs— in  agriculture,  forestry,  rec- 
reation, community  facilities,  and  indus- 
trial development.  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue this  vital  program,  and  even  ex- 
pand it  not  just  as  a  temporary  measure, 
but  permanently  until  the  full  benefits  of 
this  vast  project  are  reality. 


I  realize  the  country  is  in  a  squeeze 
for  proper  funding  of  all  worthy  proj- 
ects, and  that  there  is  a  hue  and  cry 
for  cutbacks  and  reduced  spending.  To 
those  proponents,  I  must  say  that  their 
ideas  are  grand,  but  the  truth  is  we  can- 
not ignore  those  areas  of  continued  prog- 
ress which  are  actually  investments.  The 
water  resources  and  consei-vation  efforts 
must  continue,  must  be  adequately 
funded,  or  we  simply  are  going  to  lose 
our  most  valuable  resource,  our  land.  We 
cannot  now  abandon  the  great  work 
which  has  t^onc  on  before,  and  we  need 
to  keep  this  effort  going  to  fiet  maximum 
return  on  the  money  already  spent. 

Senator  Harris  has  cosponsored  a  bill 
to  give  the  owners  of  property,  or  going 
businesses,    or    farms    and    ranches    an 
option  at  estate  tax  time,  so  that  a  fairer 
method  of  evaluating  the  going  concern 
can  be  made.  The  hard  fact  is  that  now 
because    of    factors,    again    not    of    the 
farmer's  doinc  or  under  liis  control,  the 
valuation  of  his  business  is  improperly 
infiated,    resulting    in    hardship    to    his 
heirs  and  devisees.  I  support  this  Icgi.sla- 
tion  because  I  believe  it  will  work  toward 
a  more  honest  and  factual  tax  structure, 
and  benefit  the  farmers  and  r.'^nchers 
and   their   dependents   who   have   been 
hardest  hit  by  the  current  regulations. 
I  have  also  been  active  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  better  meat  inspection  in   an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  market  for  our  cat- 
tlemen,  and   inspire  confidence   in  the 
consumer.  That  legislation  is  now  law. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  consumer 
was   unsure  of   the  product  he  bought 
until  the  meat  inspection  acts  were  made 
national  in  scope.  Now.  with   the   1967 
legislation,  all  America  can  be  sure  of 
the  meat  and  meat  products  purchased, 
and  the  producer  can  be  sure  he  is  going 
to  gel  a  fair  shake  in  the  market  when 
he  sells  his  stock.  Better  grading  and  in- 
spection are  beneficial  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  hopeful  the  States  will 
get    their    legislation    in    effect    in   the 
earliest  possible  time. 

There  is  another  area,  Mr.  President, 
which  requires  the  immediate  attention 
of  Congress:  we  need  work  on  the  legis- 
lation to  make  the  same  home  loans 
available  to  the  rural  resident  that  are 
now  available  to  the  city  dweller.  Double 
standards  just  will  not  be  accepted  any- 
more Criteria  for  homebuilding  loans 
from  the  Federal  Government  must 
stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  be  given 
equal  consideration  in  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys.  The  farmer  desiring  to 
build  his  home  has  had  to  conform  to 
someone  else's  standards  for  too  many 
years  and  he  should  have  the  right  to 
iDuild  his  house  with  Federal  assistance 
without  a  sacrifice  in  space,  quality,  or 
time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  too  many 
inst3.ncGS 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
implement  with  all  possible  haste  the 
President's  plan  for  bringing  new  pros- 
perity to  rural  America.  I  ask  this  be 
done  not  at  the  expense  of  our  cities,  but 
in  a  manner  which  will  allow  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  participate  fairly  and 
properly  in  economic  abundance;  to  al- 
low the  opportunities  of  housing,  fair 
dealing,  improved  economies,  and  full 
education  to  our  farmers  and  nonurban 


citizens.  I  believe  the  President  has 
stated  it  well  when  he  said  that  this  pro- 
gram will  help  the  American  farmer  gam 
his  place  and  privilege  in  the  life  of  the 

Nation.  ,.    ^  ,,    „ 

In  this  wav.  Mr.  President,  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  can 
be  applied  with  equity,  integrity,  and  full 
fairnesiS  so  all  citizens  can  join  in  i)ro- 
moting  our  common  progress.  To  do  less 
is  to  stagnate. 


BETTY    FURNESS 


OPPOSES    S.    1365 

Mr  GRUENINO.  Mr.  Piesident.  last 
week  Betlv  Purness.  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  lor  Consumer  Affairs, 
released  a  statement  expressing  her  oppo- 
sition to  S.  1365.  a  bill  which  would 
weaken  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  private  power 
companies.  She  pointed  out  that  now  is 
a  lime  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  regula- 
tion, and  noted  that  the  stakes  are  enor- 
mous. She  observed: 

A  reduction  .4  ^.  ol  a  cent  per  klU.watl- 
liour  would  represent  annual  savings  of  about 
$2.7   billion  m  1980. 

While  the  FPC  does  not  regulate  retail 
rates  it  is  charged  with  the  responsibUity 
for  reviewing  wholesale  sales  in  inter- 
.stale  commerce,  financial  operations  and 
books  of  account,  and  the  interconnec- 
tion and  coordination  of  public  utilities. 
The  Commission's  activities  in  these 
fields  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  all 
electric  rates  in  recent  years,  a  fact 
recognized  by  Betty  Furness.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  her  state- 
ment and  my  own  statement  made  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  last  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  ..Bice  oi   the  Special  ./Vssistani  lo 
ihe  President  lor  Consumer  AHairsl 
s     136.5    IS    contrary    lo    the    imeresis    ..f 
eiectnc  consumers   Us  cnacinient  would  rep- 
resent  a   backward   step   in   recent   Concres- 
bional  eltorts   lo  insure   aciequaie   regulatory 
nrotccuon    fur    those    who    purchase    poods 
.nd  ■^crviccs   lor  their  own   use.  Your   com- 
miuee  Has  exercised  clear  leadership  in  ihe 
dnvr  t)  aid  .American  families  in  iheir  own 
aucmpts  lo  euaraniee  that  the  dolhu-s  ihcy 
vpend    buv    sale,    reliable,    and    reasonably 
I>nced    products.    1    am    conlident    that    the 
eommitiee  will  not  wish  lo  report  lavorably 
a  bill  which  moves  m  the  opposite  direction. 
Sale    ol    electricity    is    an    area    in    wnich 
adequate  regulatory  salcguards  are  essential. 
Electricilv  is  the  end  product  of  a  $75  billion 
industry  "involvinc  an  interstate  complex  ol 
pencrat'ion  and  transmission.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient  of  modern  society,  a*  testified 
to  by  such  events  as  the  Northeast  blackout 
ol  1905.  and  the  1967  power  failure  in  Mary- 
land    New    Jersey,    and    Pennsylvania.    It    is 
normally    sold    under    monopoly    conditions 
and  the  consumer  cannot  'shop  around"  for 
V  more  favorable  price   Neither  the  houtewue 
who    turns    on    her    electric    nnxer    nor    the 
man  who  plugs  in  his  electric  shaver  has  the 
lime  or  technical  talent  to  probe  behind  their 
electric  bill.  That  is  why  we  have  regulation, 
s    1365  would  create  a  loophole  in  tne  l.iw 
which  would  i)ermlt  utilities  to  escape  FPC 
regulation  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  such 
pubhc  protection  is  increasing.  On  the  otner 
ivand    S    1934.  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Bill     also    pending    before    your    committee, 
wouid  establish  the  machinery  to  deal  with 
problems  posed  bv  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
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electric  IndUBtry,  which  Is  doubling  in  size 
each  decade.  I  urge  that  the  committee  take 
a  look  at  the  future,  rather  than  attempt  to 
restore  the  past,  and  support  attempts  to 
lower  power  costs.  The  stakes  are  enormous. 
A  reduction  of  i":,  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  would  represent  an  annual  saving  of 
about  93.1  billion  In  1980. 

Statement  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  on 
S.    1365,    A   Bill   To   Amend   the    Federal 
Power  Act  With  Respect  to  the  Jcrisdic- 
TION  OF  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
For   the   record  of   the  Senate   Commerce 
Committee  I  express,  with  this  st.itement.  my 
strong  opposition   to   the  enactment   of  the 
BUI,  S.  1365,  now  pending  before  it.  As  one 
who   has   long   been   deeply   concerned   with 
the  protection  of  consumers  of  electric  power 
against  unscrupulous  practices  of  public  util- 
ities I  must  protest  this  latest  connivance  of 
the  utilities  against  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  of  S.  1365  is 
Impossibly  ambiguous.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  whetlier  the  Intent  and  ultimate  cfTect  of 
enactment  would  be  limited  only  to  issues 
surrounertng  the  specific  c.isc  of  Federnl 
Power  Ooramlsslon  Jurisdiction  over  the  Flor- 
ida Power  and  Light  Company  or  whether  It 
would  have  much  hrcader  effect.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "lemptorary"  In  subsection 
(2)  Is  undefined  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  this  term 
could  be  found  to  apply  to  a  variety  of  sitv.a- 
tlons  In  which  a  public  utility  might  receive 
or  distribute  power  derived  from  an  out  cf 
state  source.  Thus,  we  might  find  the  exemp- 
tion from  regulation  proposed  by  S.  13G5  to 
be  very  broad,  indeed. 

Also,  the  construction  of  the  sentence  mak- 
ing up  subsection  (2)  raises  a  basic  quection 
as  to  whether  the  exemption  from  regulation 
for  "temporary  or  emergency  purposes" 
would  apply  only  to  utilities  having  Indirect 
connections  with  out  of  state  supplies  of  en- 
ergy or  whether  the  exemption  would  also 
apply  to  those  having  direct  connections. 

From  Its  sponsorship  and  chief  cjipressions 
of  support  of  the  legislation.  It  would  appear 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  that  of  obtaining 
private  relief  for  the  Florida  Power  and  L!g;ht 
Company  from  what  it  regards  as  onerous 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Nevertheless,  the  measure  Is  framed  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  would,  if  enacted,  be  the  law 
of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  all  consumers  of 
electric  power,  in  whatever  state  residinc. 
must  be  concerned  about  the  potential  mis- 
chief that  could  be  done  by  this  legislation. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  language  and  the  lack 
of  agreement  on  the  purpose  of  the  bill  ap- 
pear to  make  It  impossible  to  estimate  with 
any  accuracy  the  number  of  public  utilities 
and  which  public  utilities  would  be  affected 
by  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  any  case,  it  could  be  expected  that  en- 
actment of  S.  1365  would  certainly  cause  the 
xitllitles  to  do  whatever  might  appear  neces- 
sary to  Insure  exemption  from  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  Jurisdiction  under  its  pro- 
visions. Although  the  number  of  utilities 
that  might  be  exempted  from  Federal  reg- 
ulation by  this  legislation  might  be  unclear 
no  doubt  exists  now,  or  ever  ha-^.  that  the 
electric  utility  companies  do  net  like  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  agency  empowered  to 
control  them  and  will  do  anything  they  can 
think  of  to  escape  it. 

S.  1365  is.  as  was  S.  218  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, another  invention  in  the  long  series 
of  tireless  efforts  of  the  electric  utilities  to 
avoid  meaningful  regulation  of  their  activ- 
ities. The  necessity  for  Federal  regui.ition 
c.imc  about  as  a  result  of  the  excesses  of  the 
utilities  and  abuses  of  the  public  Interest 
which  I  recounted  In  my  book,  "The  Public 
Pays,"  published  in  1931  and  republished 
in  1965  as  "The  Public  Pays— and  Still  Pays." 
An  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission, pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  in 
1928  revealed  to  the  public  the  shocking  man- 
ner in  which  the  electric  power  companies. 
without  any  regulation,  had  made  fortunes 
at  tiie  expense  of  helpless  consumers,  mean- 
while conducting  a  ferocious  campaign 
against  the  newly  developing  public  power 
entitles  which  was  to  be  augmented  later  by 
a  similarly  ruthless  attack  on  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

It  was  after  tiicse  abuses  cf  the  public 
welfare  had  been  exposed  that  Congress 
passed  the  Public  Uti'.ity  Holding  Company 
Act.  including  parts  II  and  in  of  the  Federal 
Power  .^r-t  whlrh  s.  1365  would  dangerously 
weaken.  It  is  astonishing  to  find,  as  is  the 
case.  that,  when  my  book  was  reissued  in 
IOCk)  the  attitude  of  the  electric  utilities  to- 
ward their  responsibility  to  the  public  had 
changed  not  at  all  and  that  these  powerful 
instninicntalitics  were  still  endeavouring  to 
crush  the  public  power  organizations  and  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives.  Throughout  the 
years  the  private  utilities  have  never  given 
lip  icr  a  day  their  position  that  Federal  reg- 
tilation  !s  unnecessary  and  undesirable  and 
that  St.ite  regulatory  action  is  sufficient.  Tills 
has  ever  been  the  liiome  song  and  the  con- 
stant refrain  thrcughout  the  years.  The  sup- 
port now  given  to  .S.  1365  is  Just  another 
ver?e  in  the  oM  f.imlliar  song. 

We  who  would  protect  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  in  the  price  paid  for  a  necessity  of 
life — electric  power — can  never  abandon  the 
fight  for  the  highest  standards  of  regulation 
of  the  producers  of  this  commodity.  An  es- 
sential element  in  this  i.s  the  maintenance  of 
strong  control  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission over  interstate  sale  of  electricity. 
S.  1365  is  a  threat  to  the  public  interest  in 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  excessive 
electricity  costs  and  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass. 

Besides  the  public  Interest  In  protecting 
the  consumer  against  excessive  costs,  S.  1365 
must  be  opposed  because  it  would  threaten 
another  aspect  of  the  public  Interest  in  the 
distribution  of  electricity.  That  is  the  grow- 
ing concern  that  our  technoloey  and  skills  of 
organization  be  employed  as  fully  as  possible 
to  extend  and  strengthen  Interconnections 
of  power  supplies  throughout  the  nation  so 
that  our  resources  of  power  are  utilized 
wisely  and  service  is  efficient  and  dependable. 
The  ioglslation  recently  introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
encourage  this  very  objective  Is  indicative  of 
the  importance  with  which  it  Is  viewed  by 
the  agency  and  the  technicians  most  closely 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Nothing  would 
retard  and  delay  the  progressive  develop- 
ments now  close  to  achievement  In  this  field 
so  much  as  the  kind  of  legislation  proposed 
by  S.  1365.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  utilities  to  limit  rather  than 
Increase  interconnection  of  services  would 
certainly  deprive  the  nation  of  the  benefits  of 
technology  the  public  should  be  allowed  to_ 
enjoy. 

If  the  purpose  of  S.  1365  Is  to  limit  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  Power  Commission  Juris- 
diction to  the  set  of  facts  existing  in  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  case  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  issue  is  now 
before  the  courts  for  determination.  This 
being  a  matter  now  subject  to  decision  by  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  the  Government  It  Is  not 
properly  a  matter  for  legislative  action. 

If  the  piu-pose  of  S.  1365  Is  wider  than  this 
Its  potential  for  damage  to  the  public  Interest 
is  too  great  to  allow  its  success. 

I  tirge  the  Commerce  Committee  to  reject 
S.  1365  and  consign  this  misbegotten  attempt 
at  legislation  to  oblivion. 

As  for  the  part  of  S.  1365  which  would 
exempt  the  Rural  Electric  cooperatives  from 
PPC  Jurisdiction  I  have  repeatedly  expressed 
my  opinion  that  such  Jurisdiction  was  never 
intended  by  the  Federal  Power  Act,  which 
preceded  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Adaiinistration. 


It  is  my  hope  thl6  question  has  now  been 
settled  satisfactorily  by  the  FPC  decision  on 
January  5,  1967  in  the  Danyland  case.  This 
is  another  matter  now  before  the  courts  for 
adjudication  of  a  different  aspect  of  the  issue 
than  that  raised  by  the  Dairyland  proceeding. 
Should  the  result  of  the  litigation  be  a  re- 
versal of  the  position  now  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  it  may  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  act  as  the  Senate  did  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  pass  legislation  clarifying 
Congressional  Intent  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emption of  the  REAs  from  FPC  Jurisdiction. 
However,  action  on  S.  1365  is  not,  in  any  way, 
the  method  which  should  be  followed  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

The  tacking  of  the  REA  exemption  provi- 
sion on  to  S.  1365  must  be  regarded  as  a 
wholly  cynical  attempt  by  the  public  utilities 
to  draw  support  for  their  efforts  from  the 
very  organizations  they  have  done  nothing 
but  try  to  put  out  of  business  throughout 
the  history  of  this  Issue.  The  record  of  out- 
rageous and  constant  propaganda  campaigns 
against  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  is  a 
shocking  one  and  gives  the  He  to  any  sug- 
gestion this  legislation  is  intended  to  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

It  Is  absurd  to  equate  the  eagerness  of  the 
private  utilities  to  escape  legitimate  regula- 
tory controls  with  the  efforts  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  to  establish  the  very 
fact  they  are  in  a  completely  different  posi- 
tion from  the  utilities  and  should,  for  good 
reason,  be  recognized  as  having  a  different 
status  Insofar  as  Federal  regulation  of  activi- 
ties is  concerned. 

Let  tis  hope  this  Committee  disposes  cf  S. 
1365  by  firm  rejection. 


EXPANDING  GRAIN  EXPORTS 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Michel  Fribourg,  head  of 
the  Continental  Grain  Co.,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  grain  dealers, 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  23.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Fribourg 
points  out  the  importance  of  expanding 
our  grain  exports  as  one  major  means 
to  deal  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  positively,  and  the  grave  danger 
to  our  agricultural  exports  from  the  im- 
position of  protectionist  measures  by  the 
United  States.  He  warns  that  if  U.S.  agri- 
culture loses  its  dollar-grain  markets 
abroad  through  retaliation  by  our  cus- 
tomers, the  entire  U.S.  economy  will  be 
adversely  affected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fri- 
bourg's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Expand  Grain  Exports 

To  the  Editor: 

One  positive  solution  to  the  pressing  United 
States  balance  of  payments  problem  is  to  ex- 
pand existing  markets  and  vigorously  pursue 
new  ones  to  sell  more  American  products 
abroad. 

It  Is  not  widely  recognized  that  grain  ex- 
ports have  been  the  largest  dollar  earner  for 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  recently  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  earnings  from  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  United  States  would 
have  long  since  faced  a  national  economic 
crisis  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  have 
been  seriously  undermined. 

Last  year  total  United  States  agricultural 
exports  reached  almost  $7  billion,  of  which 
commercial  sales  for  dollars  earned  $5.2  bil- 
lion. Grain  and  soybeans  accounted  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  totals.  Japan, 
our  largest  customer,  purchased  only  slightly 


less  than  $1  billion  worth  of  farm  products 

last  vear. 

EFFECT  ON  ECONOMY 

in  addition,  the  European  Economic  Com- 

.  ic  nnited  states  economy, 
'•'f  would  caution  our  friends  m  steei^  pe- 
I -oleum  and  other  industries  who  ha\e  re 
on, u   encouraged  protectionist  measures  in 
wl'inTton^  remember  that  -hen  a  bushe 
of  wheal  corn  or  soybeans  is  exported,  steel 
fnd  oetroieum  are  also  indirectly  export^d^ 
:n.esrpr<^«cts  are  used  by  farmers  «,  sow  the 

:-?^^h:^s:^^fnSy^^^ 

SeTof  :^^r?  rnre^errcCs^r o\1an 

^K'AmTric'aTag^"c°ult«re  loses  it.  dollar- 
gra  n  nTXts^bfoad  through  retaliation  ,,y 
our  customers,   the   entire   economy  will 

'^Tm''opinio''n'it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
.,^^  IZ  °-^:n"ed  States^  adopt  protec- 

tionlst  »--"-^-f  k^^,^  Ctectionlsm   al- 

nkellh^d    s<^n    be    involved    in    retaliatory 

"^crir;ti«r?or"worl^°grain    market,    is 
Competition    i  united   States  is 

;^lf rhrsVe"eVoT-?of  gram.  We  must  not 

^^TaTrrproleSrst-Sh'es  and  economic 
nauonausm  are  not  only  ^eing  threa^ned  in 
our  country,  but  elsewhere  in  t^^e  wo^'flJ^' 
^^-iaiiv  farm  protectionism  in  the  E.E  C. 
SclontsT  interests  in  many  countnes 
h^e  long  petitioned  their  governments  to 
restrict  trade.  The  United  States  must  not 

limit,  trade.  michel  Fribourg. 

Kvw  York  Januarv  23.  1968. 

Thl writer  is  an  of^clal  of  a  grain  company. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  business. 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


SENATORIAL  STANDARDS  OF 
CONDUCT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  996,  Senate  Resolution  266. 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  ays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The   BILL   CLERK.   Calendar   No.    996 
Senate  Resolution  266.  a  rf  olution  to 
provide  standards  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
be/s  of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  order  entered  on  yes- 
terday I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  to  be  recognized. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 

'^^Mr'   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  are  ^o  be  com- 
mended on  their  proposals  fo«;  standards 
of  conduct  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  employees  and  oncers  of   he  Senate 
I  aaree  with  iho.se  proposals  in  every  re 
sp^ct  as  far  as  they  f.o.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  provision  barring  public  dis- 
closure of  financial  statements^ 

The  committee  recommended  that  tlie 
reuorts  of  financial  income  be  filed  coiifi- 
dem  a  IV  with  the  Comptroller  General 
?o  be  opened  only  if  the  committee  should 
so  rule  by  majority  vote  at  some  futuie 

Ume  unfortunately,  \Z"'^^^!'nol'J^ 
once  it  can  be  expected  that  no  sucn 
report  NvSd  come  to  public  attention 
Lnlels  the  committee  were  investigating 
a  major  scandal  involving  a  U.S  bena 
tor  such  as  was  the  situation  in  the  last 
vear  or  so.  The  fact  is  that  reports  held 
n  confidential  files  are  of  little  v^alue  m 
policinu  possible  day-to-day  conflicts  of 

'"'The'members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  f^  ^i''  °/  ^J^ 
most   eminent   Senators  ot    the   Ijiited 
States.  Each  is  highly  respected  foi  Ins 
integrity.  Every  Senator  in  the  d^^^f^ 
knows,  without  exception,  that  the  s  x 
members  of  the  committee  ^vere  careful  y 
selected.  Their  total  years  "f^^^eiuce  in 
the  Senate  is  impressive.   Each  o     the 
committee  members  has  P';^;^^  h  mseU 
over  the  years  to  be  a  fine,  dedicaiea 
public  servant  with  a  background  of  dis- 
^i^.guished  service  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation    All  Senators  have  the  highest 
admhation  and  regard  for  the  members 
of   the   committee.  Their   recommenda- 
tions will  eo  far  toward  assuring  propei 
standards  of  conduct  of  Senators^^heir 
employees  and  employees  of  the  Senate^ 
However    I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
SuSshod  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
Tuckv  1  Mr.  COOPER  1  that,  in  order  to  com- 
pete   he  outstanding  work  of  the  com- 
ittce    the  Senate  should  require  that 
disclosure  of  financial  interests  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  . 

In  rny  considered  judgment,  honesty  is 
easy  to  define.  Thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  Almighty  gave  Moses  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,   establishing    for    all    time 
S-oper  and  adequate  rules  of  conduct,    t 
is  unfortunate  that  thousands  oi je^is 
later  it  has  become  necessary   for   the 
senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  and  an  Ethics  Com- 
nuttee   to  define  proper  and   improper 
conduct  of  their  Members.  More  than  180 
years    have    elapsed    since    those    great 
patriots  wrote  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States.  For  many,  many  decades 
no  such  special  committees  were  cieated 
in  either  branch  of  the  Congress^  Foi 
many  vears  no  one  even  suggested  doing 
S   It  is  regrettable  that  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
such  committees. 

As  far  back  as  1951  a  Senate  subcom- 
irittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  one  of  the  great  Sen- 
ators of  all  time,  reported  to  the  Senate: 

Disclosure  is  like  an  ^^t''''°*''; 'L^'^I^id^o" 
deal  with  ethical  sicknesses  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  There  were  perhaps  more  gen- 


eral lEreement  upon  this  principle  of  dis- 
co ingUU  information  to  the  public  and 
S^lffts  .eneni,  eaect^ess  tiKUj^u^na  any 

rur^^usriririi^'^^v^n  d^n^^  y-. 

ere  IS  c  ^.^dence  that  u  will  i>e  ^elpf  ul  m 

deahug  vv.lh  many  <iuesUonable  .)r  '"  P^"  P" 

or  ct  ces    It  would  sharpen  mens  own  .laUR- 

en      It  right  and  v  r„ng  s.nce  they  would 

e    less    likely    to   do    wrong    tluuRs    U    tnev 

knew  these  acts  would  be  challenged. 


Mr  President,  that  statement  is  as  true 
todav  as  it  was  then.  The  fact  is  that 
f  Members  of  the  Senate  were  to  disclose 
pubhdv  their  income,  assets,  habihlies, 
.nd   other   pertinent   information   con- 
cerning    their    financial     condition  ^ 
would  enable  the  citizens  ot  each  Slate 
lo  decide  whether  or  not  a  Senator  s  vote 
in  anv  instance  was  determined  by  a  de- 
sne "or  personal  .ain.  The  public  could 
then  call  lo  account  a  Senator  if  it  ap- 
Jared  that   his  financial  situation,  as 
disclosed,  had  resulted  in  a  vote,  an  at- 
fiTude  of  mind,  or  a  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  in  committee  incon- 
s  stent  with  his  duty  to  hj^  constituents 
and  his  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Mr  President,  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
the  verv  fir..t  Member  of  either  branch 
of  Confess  fully  to  disclose  to  the  public 
h  s  entne  financial  assets,  holdings,  and 
earnings.  I  did  this  flnst  in  1959.  and 
have  repeated  it  every  year  since. 

In  1957   I  decided  to  become  a  candi- 
rintc   for  U.S.   Senator  in  the  State  ol 
Ohio    The   Republican    incumbent   was 
Ss    senator  John  W.  Bricker.  He  had 
never  been  defeated  for  pubhc  office  in 
he  State  of  Ohio.  He  had  been  attorney 
general  of  our  State  for  a   number  of 
terms  and  on  three  occasions  was  elected 
Gomnor    of    Ohio.    In    1944.    Senator 
Bricker  had  been  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee  for   Vice   President   of   the   United 
States.  It  was  considered  that  he  could 
not  po.<^sibly  be  defeated  for  office  in  the 
"^'So^Sriateni  1957, 1  announced  m, 

candidacy  for  U.S.  Senator  and  beuan  to 
campaign  throughout  Ohio.  Apparen  ly, 
no  one  fancied  that  I  had  much  of  a 
cha  ce  There  was  no  ihoutiht  even  ^iven 
to  holding  one  ol  those  SlOO-a-plate  ap- 
preciation banquets  i'\order  to     ai.se  a 
campaii^n  fund  for  me.  I  am  fearful  that 
had  a  price  ta.  of  S25  a  plate  been  fixed 
here  would  have  been  no  attendance  lo 
Sstify  holding  such  a  banquet.  I  cam- 
naigned  vmorously  throughout  the  State 
and  I  won  the  Democratic  nomination  ui 
the  primary  cleciion  of  May  1958. 

Following  the  Democratic  Pnmar>  in 
1958  I  came  to  Washington  m  high  good 
spirits  and  called  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Conimiitee.  at 
that  time  Mr.  Paul  Butler.  I  had  hoped 
that  perhaps  now  thai  I  was  the  nominee 
of  m-  part?  for  U.S.  Senator,  there  mmht 
be^me  financial  assistance  i^iven  me  by 
the  national  committee. 

Having  made  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Butler.  I  went,  to  his  office  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  I  was  kept  ^valtlng  m  he 
corridor  for  about  an  hour.  but.  finall> . 
was  admitted  to  his  office.  When  I  iden- 
tified mvself  and  stated  my  purpose.  Mr. 
Butler  looked  me  squarely  m  the  eye.  m 
a  manner.  I  suspect,  as  an  Alabama 
banker  would  look  at  a  Negro  share 
cropper  wuo  was  seeking  a  loan,  shook 
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his  head  very  definitely,  and  said.  "No. 
He  turned  me  down  very  coldly. 

I  left  his  office  somewhat  crestfallen. 
His  parting  words  to  me  were — and,  this 
w&s  in  1958,  "Mr.  Young,  you  are  too  old 
to  campaign  for  U.S.  Senator.  You  should 
be  thinking  about  retiring." 

It  makes  me  sad  to  have  to  say  so,  but 
it  happens  that  Mr.  Butler,  who  was 
much  younger  than  I,  unfortunately  died 
in  the  early  1960's.  Although  I  did  not 
receive  any  aid  at  that  time.  I  admired 
him  as  a  good  national  chairman  and 
regretted  his  passing.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
serving  my  second  term. 

As  I  have  said,  it  happens  that  I  was 
the  first  Member  of  Congress  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  his  financial  hold- 
ings and  assets.  I  did  that  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Pelton  M.  Johnston,  early  in  1959, 
and  authorized  him  to  make  my  letter 
public.  Annually,  since  that  time,  I  have 
repeated  the- process,  making  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  all  my  financial 
holdings,  income,  and  debts,  if  any. 

On  every  occasion  I  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  disclose 
my  letter,  so  that  the  general  public 
could  examine  it.  It  has  annually  been 
published  in  Ohio.  Also,  in  years  since. 
I  have  disclosed  publicly  a  copy  of  my 
income  tax  return  for  the  preceding  year. 
To  come  back  to  the  reason  that  mo- 
tivated me  in  doing  so,  I  will  try  to 
be  brief  In  explaining  it.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, Mr.  President,  that  following 
the  time  I  made  that  complete  disclosure 
in  1959  which  I  have  repeated  each  year 
thereafter,  I  have  never  acted  as  a  cru- 
sader on  this  subject  nor  regarded  my- 
self as  a  crusader.  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
conscience  on  my  part.  It  was  a  matter 
of  doing  what  I  said  I  would  do,  and 
that  was  that. 

In  1954  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way project  had  been  voted  on  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  in  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  you  know  full  well,  are  proud 
of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We 
knew  that  that  seaway  would  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  Middle  West  and  for  Amer- 
ica, anil  give  us  another  seacoast.  you 
might  say. 

Every  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Ohio,  and 
every  Democratic  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio  voted  in 
support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  voted  for  it  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  It.  Of  the  entire  Ohio  delega- 
tion, only  my  opponent.  Senator  John 
W.  Bricker.  who  was  termed  "Honest 
John,"  was  against  it. 

By  the  way.  when  former  President 
Truman  came  Into  Ohio  in  1958,  he  cam- 
paigned for  my  election  to  the  Senate. 
In  large  part,  I  owe  my  election  in  1958 
to  President  Truman.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  he  said,  "When  you  find  a  poli- 
tician,  referring  to  himself  as  'Honest 
John.'  nm  home  quick  and  lock  the 
henhouse  door.'  That  was  helpful  to 
me. 

In  the  campaign,  I  learned  that  my 
opponent  had  organized  a  law  firm  on 


the  day  he  became  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  his  law  firm 
represented  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  other  great  railroad  corporations  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  the  presidents  of 
those  ccrpoiations  were  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  My  opponent  voted  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Throu?hout  Ohio,  night  after  night, 
in  meeting  after  meeting.  I  denounced 
my  opponent  for  his  vote  r.pain.st  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  at  a  lime  when  all 
Rrpublicr.r  Members  and  all  Democratic 
ivlcmbcrs  of  Congress  from  Ohio  and 
also  his  colleague.  Senator  Taft.  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  it.  He  voted  his  selfish 
personal  interest  as  his  law  firm  repre- 
sented the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
New  York  Central  and  other  railroad 
corporations,  and  I  charged  that  this 
was  a  classic  case  of  conflict  of  Interests. 

I  denounced  that  vote  in  every  place 
I  spoke  In  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the 
course  of  my  campaign.  In  doing  so,  I 
made  one  promise  to  the  people  of  Ohio. 
I  said  repeatedly.  "Please  elect  me  as 
your  pubUc  servant  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  I  am  your  U.S.  Senator.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  give  up  my  private  practice  of 
law  Over  the  years  I  have  been  chief 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  following  that,  I  have  en- 
joyed a  lucrative  trial  practice  for  many 
years.  I  have  an  established  law  firm.  But 
if  I  am  elected  Senator,  I  will  close  my 
law  firm  because  I  do  not  want  any 
thought,  any  whisper,  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest." 
On  December  15,  1958. 1  closed  my  law 

firm. 

A  reporter  from  the  Cleveland  Press 
came  over  and  wanted  to  take  a  picture 
of  me  scratching  my  name  off  the  law 
firm  door.  I  said,  "No,  I  am  not  a  Calvin 
Coolidge.  I  am  not  wearing  any  Indian 
bonnet  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
want  any  pubUcity.  I  have  arranged  for 
the  building  to  take  my  name  off." 

The  truth  is  that  when  they  took  it  off, 
I  felt  rather  sad;  but  I  had  made  that 
commitment,  and  I  had  also  made  the 
commitment  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign that  I  would  fuUy  disclose  my  as- 
sets. In  fact,  as  I  happened  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  that  committee 
had  sugar  legislation  before  it.  I  sold  a 
number  of  shares  in  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  and  took  a  financial  loss. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  know  that  was 
an  unnecessary  loss,  and  I  should  not 
have  done  it,  because  if  a  Senator  fully 
and  pubUcly  discloses  his  financial  hold- 
ings, then  the  citizens  he  is  representing 
in  Wasliington  are  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves and  determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  no'-  any  of  his  votes  are  actu- 
ated by  selfish  motives. 

I  have  filed  a  complete  statement  of 
my  financial  holdings  and  condition  Jur- 
Ing  the  past  year,  and  every  year  since 
1959.  That  is  a  practice  I  said  I  would 
follow,  and  I  have  done  it.  and!  intend 
to  continue  to  do  it. 

In  my  letter  of  this  January  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I  fully  dis- 
closed my  Income  during  the  entire  year 
1967  and  the  sources  of  my  Income  in 
addition  to  my  salary,  and  then  I  stated 


to  him  that  as  soon  as  my  income  tax 
for  the  year  1967  was  completed— and 
it  is  in  process  of  being  completed— I 
would  then  make  it  public  and  send  him 
a  copy  of  it. 

The  proposal  before  us  does  not  re- 
quire that.  The  resolution  offered  here 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Senate. 
However,  it  is  time  that  we  ourselves 
recognize  that  public  disclosure  is  by  far 
the  most  practical  and  least  painful  way 
of  maintaining  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  integrity  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations will  be  amended  in  the 
Senate  to  assure  that  such  disclosures 
will  be  available  to  the  public.  I  feel 
personaUy  that  Americans  have  the 
right  to  full  knowledge  of  the  economic 
interests  and  financial  activities  of  those 
who  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
that  had  I  held  an  appreciation  banquet 
in  1958,  I  am  sure  It  would  have  been 
very  poorly  attended.  However,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1963,  an  appreciation  dinner 
was  held  for  me  in  Cleveland.  Frankly. 
I  had  a  hand  in  organizing  that  dinner, 
and  it  was  handled  by  political  friends 
who  had  supported  me  in  1958  and  who 
had  hoped  that  I  would  nm  for  reelec- 
tion in  1964. 

At  the  appreciation  dinner  nothing 
was  said  about  campaign  purposes.  Al- 
though I  paid  out  from  my  own  funds 
more  than  $45,000  for  my  campaign  in 
1958,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  reim- 
bursement for  that.  The  invitation 
merely  said: 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  Appreciation 
Dinner,  September  14.  1963,  Grand  Ballroom. 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel. 


There  are  100  stars  on  that  invitation. 
My  committee,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
put  a  white  star  In  the  center.  I  suppose, 
perhaps,  I  am  assumed  to  be  represented 
by  that  white  star,  among  the  other  99 
stars. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
my  personal  friend,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  very  generously  came 
to  Cleveland  from  his  home  in  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  and  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  that  banquet.  I  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference preceding  the  dinner  "Does  Sen- 
ator Young  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for 
u:s.  Senator  next  year?"  He  replied. 
"Well,  I  would  not  have  come  here  from 
Missouri  unless  I  had  believed  that  Sena- 
tor Young  would  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election next  year." 

The  dinner  was  a  success  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  Net  proceeds  of  $78,000 
were  derived  from  that  dlrmer  meeting. 
It  was  difficult  to  find  In  Cleveland  the 
president  of  a  bank  who  was  also  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  we  found  one.  George  Herzog. 
then  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union 
Commerce  Bank,  became  treasui-er  of 
this  fund.  The  entire  net  proceeds  of 
$78,000  were  deposited  in  the  Union  Com- 
merce Bank.  It  was  stipulated  that  every 
check  for  a  payment  out  of  that  fund 
must  be  signed  by  three  persons — by 
George  Herzog.  the  treasurer,  and  by 
two  other  prominent  Democrats  in  Ohio. 
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That  $78,000  was  entirely  used  in  my 
campaign  of  1964. 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  Mr.  President, 
and  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  this  Is  the 
logical  and  proper  way  to  conduct  a 
fundraising  affair  for  a  poUtical  candi- 
date. I  knew  that  I  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  appropriate  any  of  that  money 
for  my  own  uses  and  purposes.  I  feel  that 
any  man  or  woman  who  is  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  cer- 
tainly know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  we  have  made 
progress  in  the  Senate  in  coming  for- 
ward with  this  report  and  with  the  re- 
lation that  we  are  now  considering.  The 
committee's  requirement  of  these  two 
financial  reports  from  Senators,  how- 
ever can  scarcely  be  called  a  real  dis- 
closure policy,  as  only  one  of  the  the 
reports  would  publicly  show  campaign 
contributions,  honorariums,  and  gifts, 
and  then  only  those  of  more  than  $300_ 
There  would  be  no  public  disclosure  ot 
the  other  financial  statement. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  I  referred  to  for- 
mer Senator  Paul  Douglas,  one  of  the 
great  Senators  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try He  established  a  rule  that  he  would 
not  accept  gifts  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
$2  50  Frankly.  I  have  made  a  rule,  which 
I  have  lived  up  to.  fixing  a  valuation  of 
$5— not  $2.50— as  the  maximum  value  of 
any  gift  that  I  will  accept. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  said,  some- 
what facetiously  but  truthfully,  that 
since  It  happens  I  rather  like  the  taste  of 
Canadian  Uquor,  or  the  taste  of  bom-bon, 
that  I  have  fixed  and  established  that 
every  gift  of  a  bottle  of  bourbon  or 
Canadian  liquor  has  a  value  of  $4.99  and 
is  acceptable  to  me  as  a  pift;  and  I  have 
proceeded  on  that  theory. 

I  do  not  necessarily  advise  that  prac- 
tice for  others:  but  I  praise  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  in  its  effort  to 
establish  rules  to  guide  and  be  helpful 
to  Senators. 

I  feel  that  this  :e'5olution  deserves  the 
support  of  all  Senators  regardless  of 
party.  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be 
debated  further  and  that  any  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  will  be  seriously 
considered  rnd  debated. 

Although  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
any  crusader  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  it  made  me  feel  better  when  I  did 
what  I  thought  was  right.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  critical  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  members  of  law  firms  in  their  home 
cities.  I  have  confidence  that  every  one 
of  them  is  serving  unselfishly  In  Con- 
gress. 

I  will  take  any  100  Members  of  either 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  put  those 
100  Congressmen  alongside  100  direc- 
tors of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  Integrity  and 
honor  I  will  go  along  with  the  Congress- 
men. 

I  have  that  confidence  in  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  full  and  complete  debate  on  the 
measm'e. 

Recently  I  received  some  Information 

that   a   new  book   entitled   "The  Case 

Against  Congress"  by  Drew  Pearson  and 

Jack  Anderson  was  about  to  be  published 
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and  advertised  by  the  publishing  firm.  I 
should  have  written  the  publishers  that 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SUndards  and  Conduct  are 
entitled  to  congratulations  for  scooping 
the  authors  of  that  new  book.  It  seems 
evident   the    Senate   committee    moved 
with    somewhat    more    than    deliberate 
speed  to  use  a  phrase  from  a  decision  of 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  and  we  are  now 
debating  their  report  and  the  resolution 
thev  submitted  before  that  book  is  on 
sale   They  beat  these  nationally  known 
columnists  and  their  publishers  to  the 
punch,  as  the  expression  is.  The  present 
resolution  certainly  deals  with  probleins 
that  have  been  very  much  on  the  mmds 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years. 

I  again  praise  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  this  select  commit- 
tee I  intend  probably  to  vote  for  some 
amendments  and.  after  tiie  matter  has 
been  fully  debated,  I  intend  to  vote  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON  AT 
THE  JEFFERSON-JACKSON  DAY 
DINNER  AT  RALEIGH,  N.C 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9. 
1968,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson!  deUv- 
ered  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner 
address  to  approximately  2,000  North 
Carolina  Democrats  In  meeting  assem- 
bled at  Raleigh,  N.C.  . 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
made  a  most  eloquent  address  to  the 
North  Carolina  Democrats  on  that  occa- 
sion His  address  merits  wide  dissemina- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    SENATOR    HENRT    M.    JACKSON    TO 

THE  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C  March  0.  1968 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  North  Carolina 
to  pay  mv  respects  to  your  great  State,  to 
vour  great  Democratic  Party  and  State  Ad- 
ininlstration— and  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  No  delegation  com- 
mands greater  respect  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  ^     .      ,     ■ 

You  know,  there  are  so  many  Tarheels  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  so  many  of  you 
have  family  members  in  my  SUte  that  I  feel 
I  can  accomplish  a  little  personal  ■■politick- 
ing" down  here.  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  some  of 
you  don't  vote  In  both  places.  Remember  me 
in  1970,  will  you'? 

Yotir  dinner  chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  tens 
me  that  Seattle  was  his  father's  home,  and 
he  still  has  family  connections  there.  I  know 
vour  good  Congressman  Roy  Taylor  was  born 
in  Vader.  ■Washington.  We  all  know  Vader— 
It's  lust  off  the  main  road  from  Castle  Bocfc 
to  Wlnlock,  and  not  far  from  Dryad.  Dotty 


and  Pluvlus.  Now  how  did  a  city  boy  like 
j"u    ever   settle   down    in   Black   Mountain. 

Your  United  States  Senators  are  men  of 
preat  influence.  They  are  also  admired  and 
held  in  great  esteem  ;md  alfection  by  their 
ftllcw  Senators.  .     „„ 

Sam  Errtn  is  recognized  in  the  Senate  as 
a  t:rc;u  hivycr  and  i<^  an  expert  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  he  has 
b-'n  :.  leiider  In  the  Senate  in  upholdinrr  and 
delcndlnc  the  ex^nEUiutlon.  just  as  he  has 
defended  and  served  our  country  through 
n-.anv  %e:irs  of  public  service  in  war  and 
neice  He  earned  the  nation's  second  and 
third  highest  awards  lor  valor  in  combat  and 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  many  more  honors 
for  his  public  service  -since.  ,rf,,,„,„ 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Judtc!.-.ry 
Committee,  he  has  been  a  guardian  "f  ^-on- 
stitutlonal  rights.  He  has  authored  and  se- 
cured approval  in  the  Senate  of  bills  to  sec-jre 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Pedera  cm- 
plovees.  and  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ,11. 
Heco-.'-ponsored  Federal  Acts  for  the  enforce- 
v\cm  of  criminal  laws  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotics  addicts.  He  Is  the  author  of  the 
Rail  Reform  Act.  I  was  proud  to  support  the 
Ervin  amendment  to  authorize  suits  In  Fed- 
ernl  court  testing  the  constitutionality  of  sld 

to  private  schools  vt-,,*!, 

Sam  ErvIn  has  been   a  lighter  for   North 

Carolina   in   the   United    States    Senate— for 

your  textile  industry,  for  your   agncullnral 

"r^am  privik-red  to  share  many  moments 
vi-ith  him  in  the  Senate.  We  serve  together  on 
two  important  committees— Armed  services 
and   Government'Operatlons. 

Mxleen  Senators  are  Chairmen  <.f  standing 
commltt«es  of  the  Senate.  Everett  Jordan  Is 
one  ■.!  them.  But  he  is  In  a  special  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  The  rest 
of  lis  go  to  him  for  approval  of  resolutions 
authorizing  activities  by  r.ur  Committees 
so  vou  can^oe  that  Everett  Jordan  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  our  hearts.  He  has  always  been 
verv  fair  to  me.  and  I  am  grat<?(ul  to  him. 
Everett  Jordan  is  also  In  a  key  position  on 
two  other  Committees  whose  -a-ork  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  cotintry  and  to  North 
Carolina— the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee "nd  the  Public  Works  Committ<'e. 

You  have  a  great  team  worklnr^  lor  you  m 
t!-c  House  of  Representatives. 

L  H  Fountain,  the  dean  of  your  delega- 
tion—I  have  the  honor  to  work  with  him  on 
many  occasions  when  we  have  Conference 
meetings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees. 

Alton  Lennon— with  whom  1  served  for 
two  years  in  the  Senate  before  he  went  to  the 
•■other  body." 

■  Basil  Whitener— your  respected  repre- 
sentative on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Rov  Tavlor  ff  Vader.  Washington— Roy  :s 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommit'.ee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  grateful  I  am  for  all  I  hope  he  is  going 
to  do  for  me  on  a  couple  of  my  bills  pending 
before  his  Subcommittee. 

David  Henderson— he  was  r.  staff  membe'- 
of  the  Education  :.nd  Labor  Committee  m 
1951  and  195^2.  the  last  two  years  I  served  in 
the  House  of  Reoresentatives.  Now  he  server 
you  well  .-^is  a  distinguished  Congressman. 
Horace  Kornegav  will  be  missed  In  the  Con- 
gress. Permit  mc  to  wish  hlni  well  in  his  r.c'.v 
endeavors. 

Walter  Jones  and  Nick  Galinanakis  are  your 
newest  Representatives- and  have  already 
made  their  mark. 

How  proud  you  can  be  of  all  these  men. 
Permit  me  to  expre.ss  thanks  from  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  myself  for  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality extended  to  us  today  by  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Moore.  It  has  been  a  wondtriul 
day  in  this  beautiful  city. 

I  v.iU  spsJLk  nrct  ubout  a  burden  v,e  ..:. 
bear  a  fr-'blcm  v.nth  no  end  in  sight.  .. 
ciiuation  \.c  can  espect  will  g-t  worse  be:orc 
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It   gets   better — and   that  Is   the   quality   of 
television  programs. 

This  is  a  crisis  which  challenges  our  polit- 
ical leadership.  I  propose  that  some  of  our 
leading  politicians  personally  step  into  the 
breach  and  attack  the  entertainment  gap.  So 
m^.ny  actors  have  been  taking  the  place  of 
politicians  lately.  It  seems  only  fair  that  poli- 
ticians have  a  chance  to  take  the  place  of 
actors.  Perhaps  It  could  develop  Into  perma- 
nent exchange  program,  although  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  old  axiom  that  while  all 
politicians  make  good  comedians,  not  all 
comedians  make  good  politicians. 

Here  is  my  proposed  TV  Guide: 

First.  I  think  Mayor  Undsay  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  are  best  experienced  to  take  over 
for  the  "Smothers  Brothers."  They  could  also 
do  an  outstanding  job  on  "Rat  Patrol  " 

For  "Lost  in  Space"  the  obvious  choice  is 
George  Romney — although  he  will  also  be  in 
great  demand  for  "Get  Smart." 

I  may  be  accused  of  type-casting,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  Richard  Nixon  is  the 
man  for  "Mission:  Imf>ossible" — or  maybe 
for  "Flipper." 

Two  old  favorites  show  up  on  my  schedule: 
Harold  Stassen  In  "Run  for  Your  Life"— 
and  Barry  Goldwater  in  "Cowboy  in  Africa." 

Everett  Dtrksen  and  Jerry  Ford  are  slated 
to  replace  "The  Monkees" — on  condition  that 
Senator  Dlrksen  will  also  consent  to  fill  in  for 
"Captain  Kangaroo." 

Finally,  the  entire  Republican  National 
Convention  will  be  featured  on  "Voyage  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea." 

I  must  explain  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
line  up  any  Democrats  for  individual  starring 
roles.  We  are  all  booked  solid  for  "Wild 
Kingdom." 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot— in  a  rather  unusual 
switch.  "Death  Valley  Days"  is  going  to  be 
the  summer  replacement  for  the  Governor 
of  California. 

So  much  for  the  "entert.iinment  gap." 
Now  let  me  suggest  we  work  on  eliminating 
the  "memory  gap." 

We  Democrats  have  gotten  so  used  to  ac- 
complishing things  that  we  allow  people  to 
forget  what  has  been  done. 

Well,  let's  just  stop  a  minute  and  remedy 
that.  Lefs  enjoy  the  pride  and  personal 
satisfaction  of  recalling  just  a  little  of  what 
we  Democrats  have  accomplished — just 
lately. 

We  want  the  best  education  for  every 
American  child.  So  we  passed  historic  educa- 
tion legislation.  The  Federal  Government  has 
invested  twice  as  much  on  education  since 
1963  as  in  the  whole  previous  century. 

Last  year  9  million  children  in  our  coun- 
try were  helped  in  securing  a  better  educa- 
tion because  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Aren't  the 
Republicans  interested  In  education?  Sure 
they  are,  but  three-quarters  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
against  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  We  Democrats  passed  it. 

We  also  sponsored  and  passed  aid  to  higher 
education.  A  million  and  a  quarter  low-in- 
come students  are  in  college  today  because 
of  our  Democratic  grant  and  loan  programs. 
We  want  to  protect  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple and  assure  proper  medical  care  for  older 
citizens.  After  a  20-year  struggle  we  passed 
Medicare.  Today,  decent  medical  care  is  the 
right  of  almost  20  million  older  Americans. 
Seven  and  a  half  million  senior  Americans 
received  care  under  the  program  last  year. 
Well,  arent  the  Republicans  Interested  In 
the  health  of  senior  Americans?  Sure.  But  93 
per  cent  of  them  voted  against  Medicare  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  Democrats  are  serious  about  Improving 
the  health  opportunities  of  all  Americans. 
The  national  Investment  In  health  Is  now 
three  times  what  it  was  in  1964. 

We  are  also  serious  about  maintaining 
prosperity.  We  have  now  seen  83  months  of 
unbroken  economic  expansion.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  at  Its  lowest  point  In  15  years.  The 
national   Income   grew   three   times   as   fast 


between  1961  and  1967  as  it  grew  in  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  Real  personal  incomes  grew 
more  during  any  one  of  those  years  than  in 
the  five  years  from  1956  to  1961  put  together. 
And  taxes  are  down.  Don't  let  anyone  for- 
get that  we  Democrats  were  responsible  for 
the  biggest  tax  cut  in  history.  Even  If  we 
have  to  pass  the  temporary  tax  increase  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested  to  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  and  abroad  and  keep 
our  economy  in  balance,  Federal  taxes  will 
still  be  lower  than  what  they  would  have 
been  at  the  1961  rates — the  rates  the  last 
Republican  Administration  left  us. 

We  have  a  lot  more  to  do  in  America. 
We're  not  resting — not  we  Democrats.  In 
1967  our  Gross  National  Product  grew  about 
S43  billion.  In  1968  it  will  grow  over  $50  bil- 
lion We  know  we  can  afford  to  do  what  has 
to  be  done. 

We  also  know  there  is  a  lot  we  can't  afford 
in  our  country.  We  can't  atford  poor  schools — 
we  can't  atford  neglected  children — we  can't 
afford  inadequate  housing  for  our  families — 
we  cant  afford  opportunity  denial. 

Today,  too  many  Americans  haven't  made 
It.  They  and  their  fixmilies  are  stuck  with 
the  short  end  of  our  country's  great  pros- 
perity. The  people  who  collect  statistics  tell 
us  that  34  million  Americans  exist  on  less 
than  the  minimum  needed  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  These  people  are  down — 
and  they  must  get  out. 

Some  of  these  people  are  black,  some  are 
white,  seme  are  Indian,  some  Puerto  Rlcan — 
its  not  just  a  Negro  problem  or  a  white  prob- 
lem, although  its  often  described  that  way. 
The  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  people — for  one 
reason  or  another — don't  get  an  even  break 
from  the  moment  they  come  Into  this  world. 
Well,  we're  changing  that.  Our  goal  Is  that 
every  child  will  have  a  real  chance  to  make 
the  best  use  he  can  of  his  God-given  talents. 
Whatever  it  takes  to  do  it,  we  are  going  to 
make  that  true  in  America. 

Nationally,  we  have  already  accomplished 
much.  In  the  last  four  years  some  6  million 
Americans  have  beaten  the  statistics — they 
have  risen  above  that  poverty  level.  Since 
1960,  the  number  of  Negro  families  earning 
more  than  $7,000  a  year  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  you  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  Quietly,  unobtrusively, 
and  with  much  good  will  on  all  sides,  you 
have  made  strides  in  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

But  when  we  make  progress,  some  people 
get  very  upset.  They  say:  "You're  stirring 
up  trouble.  These  people  will  never  be  satis- 
fied. Once  they  get  a  little  something  they 
want  more." 

Well,   that's  true.  Isn't  it  true  of   us  all? 

Sure,  when  we  raise  people's  hopes,  we  run 

the  risk  of  dissatisfaction.  People  with  hope 

are  no  longer  satisfied  to  endure  in  silence 

the  lot  of  the  hopeless. 

But  isn't  that  what  we  Democrats  have 
always  done?  Raised  the  hopes  of  people 
and  made  those  dreams  come  true. 

That  is  still  our  mission,  and  when  it  Isn't 
the  Democratic  Party  will  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

When  that  happens,  people  will  be  content 
With  the  Republican  Party — for  they  have 
promised  nothing,  and  they  have  always  de- 
livered on  that  promise. 

Despite  the  foot-draggers  and  the  doom- 
cners  we  Democrats  are  attacking  the  prob- 
lems America  faces — slums — rural  poverty — 
crime— the  destruction  of  our  healthy  en- 
vironment— decay  in  our  cities — discrimina- 
tion— Inequity  for  the  American  farmer. 

President  Johnson  has  challenged  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now  to  meet  some  critical 
needs : 

A  manpower  program,  enlisting  private  en- 
terprise to  wipe  out  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment; 

A  housing  program  that  will  mean  a  six- 
fold   increase    In    low    and    middle    Income 
housing  over  the  next  decade; 
A  child  health  program; 


Protection  for  the  American  consumer; 
Drug  control,  to  "stop  the  sale  of  slavery 
to  the  young"; 

A  farm  program  to  help  farmers  bargain 
more  effectively  for  a  fair  share  of  American 
prosperity. 

If  we  fall  to  accomplish  this  for  America 
In  this  Congress,  It  won't  be  because  of  the 
state  of  the  economy,  it  won't  be  becau.se 
we  can't  afford  It,  it  won't  be  because  of  Viet- 
nam—it will  be  because  in  1966  we  lost  47 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
people  who  promised  noth^g  and  deliver  the 
same. 

Let's  remedy  that  in  1968.  Don't  let  our 
country  slip  back.  Give  us  more  Democrats 
m  Congress.  Re-elect  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration.  Keep  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  We  won't 
be  able  to  keep  building  a  better  America 
here  at  home  if  we  duck  our  responsibilities 
abroad. 

We  know  that  our  fate  Is  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  other  free  peoples.  Time  and 
again  we  have  taken  our  stand  beside  those 
who  have  been  threatened  with  subjuga- 
tion. 

America  stands  for  a  world  In  which  free- 
dom is  perpetuated.  We  have  fought  two 
World  Wars  on  that  account.  This  was  the 
essential  basis  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
NATO.  It  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Ko- 
rean War.  It  was  the  essential  basis  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  It  Is  the  essential  basis  of 
the  stand  we  and  our  fighting  men  are  mak- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

The  defense  of  free  peoples  against  aggres. 
sion  has  been  a  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy 
under  four  Presidents  of  both  parties  since 
World  War  II.  That  policy  has  caused  us  to 
take  on  great  responsibilities  and  bear  great 
burdens.  Right  now  we  are  being  tested  as 
never  before. 

Our  country  is  prosperous  and  powerful. 
But  there  are  those  In  Hanoi  who  are  betting 
that  our  very  affluence  weakens  our  resolve. 
They  are  counting  on  our  free  debate  to  mag- 
nify doubts  and  uncertainties — to  cause  our 
commitment  to  crumble. 

Vietnam  may  be  only  one  testing  ground  In 
a  restless  and  dangerous  world  where  a  fresh 
crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morning 
paper  and  the  evening  news.  How  we  as  a 
people  conduct  ourselves  under  the  strain  of 
such  pressures  will  be  decisive.  On  this  de- 
pends our  survival  in  freedom  and  our  chance 
to  leave  to  our  children  a  better  America  in 
a  better  world. 

And  we  are  showing  the  signs  of  strain. 
Some  Americans  are  engaged  In  constructive 
criticism  and  debate  of  our  policies.  But  some 
people  are  engaged  In  nothing  less  than  the 
slander  of  America. 

If  anyone  has  a  constructive  suggestion  to 
make  on  Vietnam  policy,  he  should  put  it  for- 
ward, so  that  it  can  be  looked  at  hard  and 
thoughtfully  in  an  effort  to  understand  its 
consequences — its  pitfalls  as  well  as  its  ptossi- 
bilities.  But  one  shouldn't  kid  oneself  or 
others,  by  passing  off  breast-beating  and 
hand-wringing  as  a  contribution  to  policy- 
making. Nervous  prostration  Is  not  a  policy. 
Nor  are  bald-faced  political  appeals  unsub- 
stantiated by  the  remotest  hint  of  a  plan — 
like  "I  will  end  the  war." 

I  do  not  think  our  country  Is  suffering  from 
any  "arrogance  of  power."  We  do  have  to  en- 
dure the  "power  of  arrogance"  exercised  by 
some  of  the  critics. 

One  of  the  disturbing  features  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
that  so  many  of  those  who  fret  about  it  can- 
not see  beyond  Vietnam  itself.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  effort  in  Vietnam  can  be  under- 
stood only  in  the  perspecUve  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole. 

In  Europe,  we  and  our  alUes  have  succeeded 
In  creating  a  reliable  balance  of  forces.  The 
Independence  and  freedoms  of  Western  Eu- 
rope rest  on  this  balance.  In  Asia,  we  and  our 
friends  and  allies  there  are  seeking,  with  far 
greater  prospects  of  success   than    is   recog- 
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nlaed  by  those  who  cannot  see  beyond  Viet- 
nam, to  create  a  reliable  equilibrium  of 
forces.  If  we  succeed,  the  benefits  will  accrue 
not  only  to  all  the  non-communist  coun- 
tries of  Asia  but  also  to  ourselves  and  to 
o\ir  European  allies. 

The  Importance  of  Vietnam  must  be  Judged 
In  the  context  of  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
liireatenlng  and  comp>etlng  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  an  American  wlth- 
t'.rawal  from  Vietnam  or  a  humiliating  com- 
promise would  open  the  doors  to  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  Chinese  and  or  Soviet  Influence  In 
Asia?  In  that  event,  is  it  realistic  to  think 
that  American  commitments  in  Asia  would 
decline?  I  do  not  believe  so.  On  the  contrary. 
I  believe  we  would  be  called  upon  to  extend 
our  commitments  on  an  even  greater  scale  to 
many  other  areas,  from  Thailand  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  to  the  Philippines. 

It  Is  false  and  misleading  to  assert  that  our 
country  must  choose  between  our  important 
International  responsibilities  and  our  domes- 
tic ones,  between  the  search  lor  a  stable  and 
meaningful  order  in  Asia  and  the  search  for 
Justice  and  urban  Improvement  at  home. 
Obviously,  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
this  nation  are  limited.  We  must  use  our 
power  in  accordance  with  a  responsible 
ordering  of  our  national  interests.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  In  order  to  deal  con- 
structively with  urgent  domesUc  problems, 
we  have  to  revert  to  the  Isolationist  views 
which  encouraged  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
■    I  and  World  War  II. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  Our  debates 
and  discussions  here  at  home  have  been 
mainly  over  how  the  war  shotUd  be  fought 
and  how  to  move  the  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  meaningful  negotiations.  Sometimes 
obscured  in  the  arguments  over  this  or  that 
tactic  Is  the  fact  that  no  substantial  or  re- 
spected body  of  American  opinion  advocates 
retreat  from  Vietnam  or  an  abandonment  of 
Asia. 

The  North  Vietnamese — and  the  Chinese 
and  Russians  too— should  not  be  misled  by 
our  free  debate.  We  will  keep  dispuUng  over 
the  means,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  determined  that  the 
end  of  the  conflict— although  It  may  not  be 
easy  or  early- will  be  an  honorable  one. 


EMPLOYEE  PRIVACY,  SICK  LEAVE 
INVESTIGATIONS,  AND  S.  1035 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  common- 
sense  is  today  the  most  vital  and  often 
the  most  rare  ingredient  in  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  Government.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  Government's  relation- 
ship •with  those  3  million  citizens  who 
work  for  it.  Commonsense  should  tell  ad- 
ministrators that  the  entire  Federal  serv- 
ice ■will  suffer  when  they  allow  actions 
which  erode  the  dignity  of  civil  servants, 
which  invade  their  privacy,  or  which  re- 
sult in  unfair  decisions  affecting  their 
employment  opportimities. 

Extensive  privacy -invading  investiga- 
tion of  employees  who  use  their  sick  leave 
is  an  area  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  com- 
monsense. 

Certainly,  if  an  employee  tells  ms  su- 
pervisor he  is  sick,  if  he  produces  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  qualified  medical  doctor 
that  he  has  been  ill,  that  should  be 
enough.  Yet  it  is  not  enough  in  some 
agencies.  Investigators  may  go  to  a  sick 
employee's  dweUing  to  see  if  he  is  really 
sick.  In  one  case  reported  to  the  subcom- 
mittee recently,  they  acquired  a  key  from 
the  apartment-house  manager  and  were 
entering  the  employee's  apartment  as  he 
arose  from  his  sickbed  to  greet  them. 

In  other  cases,  agency  inspectors  called 
the  employee's  doctor  to  verify  his  story; 


in  some  agencies,  it  is  the  practice  to 
compel  him  to  sign  a  form  surrendering 
the  confidentiality  of  his  medical  records 
and  giving  inspectors  a  fishing  permit  to 
examine  his  medical  records  and  discuss 
the  details  of  his  case  with  his  doctors. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  form  used  by 
the  Agriculture  Department: 
To  whom  It  May  Concern: 

I   .  an  employee  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture,  hereby  authorize 
the  bearer,  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  to  examine  and  obtain 
copies  of  any  and  all  medical  records  per- 
taining    to     my    medical     history     for     the 

period (s)  .  to  Include  but  not  be  limited 

to  records  of  physical  examinations,  clinical 
diagnoses  and  prognoses,  and  medical  and 
surgical   treatment  received  by  me. 

This  letter  further  authorizes  any  medical 
doctor,  or  any  other  person,  in  possession 
of  any  of  my  medical  records  to  make  such 
records  and  Information  available  to  and 
discuss  mv  medical  history  with  any  Special 
Agent  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
United  States  Department  of  Asriculiure,  for 
the  period (s)   specified  above. 

This  authorization  Is  given  freely  and  vol- 
untarily bv  me.  knowing  t'-.at  the  Informa- 
tion obtained  may  be  used  in  evidence. 

Signed 

(Employee's  Name  1 

In  connection  with  the  subcommit- 
tee's study  of  privacy  in  personnel  in- 
vestigations, the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  supplied  a  policy  statement  on 
sick  leave  investigations.  According  to 
this  report,  the  Commission  places  no 
controls  on  these  investigations,  but  it 
believes  that  "only  in  a  very  small 
minority  of  cases  is  there  justification 
for  alleging  abuse." 

Mr.  Macy  states: 

The  Commission's  regulations  do  not 
place  any  limits  on  the  investigation  an 
agency  may  make  to  establish  that  an  em- 
ployee was'  actually  Incapacitated  during  a 
period  for  which  he  has  applied  for  sick 
leave,  and  they  contain  no  provision  re- 
quiring that  an  agency  accept  doctors'  cer- 
tificates as  establishing  that  fact  without 
question.  The  reason  is  that  only  the  em- 
ploying agencv  is  close  enough  to  the  im- 
mediate situation  to  be  In  a  position  to 
control  abuses.  We  believe  that  In  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  cases  Is  there  justifi- 
cation for  alleging  abuse,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  should  tie  the 
hands  of  the  agencies  when  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  investigation  Is  necessary. 

It  Is  certainly  not  ctistomary — 


Mr.  Macy  tells  us — 
to    question    medical    certificates    although 
there   have   been  a   few   instances   in   which 
agencies  have  done  so. 


It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
commonsense  in  some  of  its  recent  in- 
vestigations of  sick  leave  of  seasonal  em- 
ployees Even  when  an  employee  has 
produced  a  valid  certificate  of  illness 
from  a  quaUfied  doctor,  or  when  he  hp.s 
undergone  an  operation  in  a  hospital, 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  investigate  the 
truthfulness  of  his  claim.  Such  suspicion 
of  its  employees  ill  becomes  an  institu- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Certainly,  it  cannot 
enhance  its  image  in  the  communities 
where  these  practices  occur. 

One  agriculture  employee  writes: 
There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  call 
to  vour  attention.  According  to  a  diagnosis 
made  by  two  quaUfled  medical  doctors.  I  have 


been  suffering  with  a  channel  ulcer  for  more 
than  a  year.  During  January  and  February 
this  condition  caused  me  much  distress  and 
pain.  One  week  after  I  returned  home,  I  was 
adviicd  by  my  doctor  to  begin  l. iking  .sick 
leave  and  to  go  on  a  bland  diet  to  try  to  over- 
come this  condition.  Also  he  wants  me  M 
have  another  x-ray  made  nnd  to  be  examined 
by  a  doctor  at  Memorial  HospiUil  in  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carfillna.  This  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  is  desirable  to  remove  this 
ulcer  bv  surtrery. 

Therefore,  I  began  i-'slng  sick  Icavo  iii 
March  4.  The  folUiwlng  norninf:.  March  5,  the 
investigator  lor  the  Inspector  Gcncmrs  ot^ce. 
called  on  me  at  mv  home.  He  wanted  me  lo 
sign  a  paper,  which  I  gladly  did,  giving  my 
doct<3r  permission  to  divulge  to  him  any  and 
all  Informauon  perU\luing  to  my  illness.  Also, 
he  wanted  to  see  the  bottles  of  medicine  that 
I  am  taking.  He  also  called  on  two  of  my 
neighbors  and  asked  them  questions  about 
my  physical  condition  and  al.=o  about  my 
personal  financial  tlrcumsuincei.  As  neither 
of  these  netchbors  Is  a  doctor  or  banker.  I 
don't  believe  they  could  give  him  much  Infor- 
mation. But  this  could  cau.se  me  considerable 
embarrassment  and  create  a  lot  of  small  town 
gossip. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of  harass- 
ment win  do  me  much  good  In  my  cflorts  to 
overcome  the  e.Tects  of  this  ulcer. 

I  do  not  behove  that  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Service  can  long  continue  to  render  a 
quality  service  to  the  tobacco  growers  when 
the  men  are  forced  to  work  and  live  under 
such  deplorable  and  degrading  conditions. 

I  wanted  to  brine  these  matters  to  your  at- 
tention because  I  believe  they  are  right  in 
line  with  what  vou  have  been  working  on.  I 
am  sure  that  ali  Civil  Service  employees  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  In  their  behalf. 

When  one  of  these  cases  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  called  to 
his  attention,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  not  only  told  the 
Agriculture  Department  that  they 
should  abolish  the  form,  but  also,  he 
rendered  an  opinion  which  should  be  a 
commonsense  guideline  for  aU  Federal 
administrators  on  this  matter.  He  com- 
ments : 

As  the  facts  given  in  this  cose  do  not  Indi- 
cate any  re.^son  for  the  kind  of  Investiga- 
tion described,  the  Commission's  staff 
checked  InformaUy  with  the  personnel  office 
of  the  Department  here  for  whatever  infor- 
mation might  be  available.  It  was  found  that 

the  investigation  of  Mr.  's  leave  was 

part  of  a  general  Investigation  the  Depart- 
ment made  of  sick  leave  used  by  seasonal 
emplovees  which  continued  their  pay  sU-itus 
into  vkhat  would  have  been  a  part  of  their 
unpaid  furlough.  . 

When  an  employee  becomes  Incapacitated 
before  a  furlcueh.  the  employing  agency 
may.  althoueh  it  is  not  required  to.  continue 
theemplovee  in  pav  status  for  the  period  of 
incapacity  if  he  has  sufficient  unused  sick 
leave.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  follows 
the  policy  of  so  continuing  the  pay  status 
of  incapacitated  employees.  Apparently  the 
general  invcstlcation  in  question  was  Initi- 
ated because  the  Department  found  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  seasonal  employ- 
ees were  applvlng  for  sick  leave  covering  a 
period  of  furlough.  Mr. was  included 


in    the    investigation   because    of    the    dates 
of  his  sick  leave. 

Although  I  would  not  question  the  De- 
partments  right  to  make  a  general  investi- 
gation under  the  circumstances.  I  consider 
the  authorization  form  it  used  to  be  inappro- 
priate, and  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommending  that  its  use  be 
stopped.  I  see  no  need,  even  in  cases  In  which 
an  agencv  feels  it  necessary  to  verify  an 
alleged  iuiiess  lor  an  investigator  to  examine 
and  obtain  copies  of  all  medical  records  and 
to  discuss  the  employee's  medical  hlston- 
with  his  physician.  In  the  rare  instances  in 
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which  an  agency  might  be  Justified  In  asking 
for  the  kind  of  medical  detaUs  referred  to  in 
the  authorization  form,  those  details  should 
be  received  only  by  a  medical  officer. 

This  policy  statement  should  become 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  encourage  administrative 
respect  for  the  privacy  of  the  individual, 
and  further  the  goals  of  Government  as 
an  employer. 

The  fact  that  such  practices  exist,  how- 
ever, and  that  it  requires  congressional 
intervention  to  cut  through  the  morass 
of  redtape  in  such  cases,  illustrates  the 
need  for  early  passage  of  S.  1035,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  Federal 
employees  and  prohibit  unwarranted 
Government  invasions  of  their  privacy. 

This  truth  was  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Tobacco  Inspectors  Mutual  Associa- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting  held  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  Saturday,  March  9. 
They  approved  a  resolution  stating: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Federal  Tobacco 
Inspectors  Mutual  Association  endorses  the 
provision^  olT  Senate  Bill  1035,  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  Employees  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  petitions  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Manpower  Resources 
Subcommittee  to  expedite  consideration  of 
this  legislation  vital  to  our  nation's  demo- 
cratic processes  and  constitutional  protec- 
tions. 
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THE  LABOR  BOARD  PLAYS  THE  OLD 
SHELL  GAME 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  recently  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  illus- 
trated one  of  the  many  reasons  Congress 
should  be  more  active  in  its  oversight  of 
administrative  agencies.  Over  the  course 
of  years  since  its  creation,  the  Labor 
Board,  like  its  sister  agencies  in  other 
fields,  has  operated  with  little  control  by 
Congress  and  only  intermittent  super- 
vision by  the  courts.  Being  largely  free  to 
interpret  the  laws  according  to  its  own 
special  insight,  the  NLRB  has  developed 
a  series  of  doctrines  which  one  may  call, 
speaking  very  generously,  exceedingly 
peculiax. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  is  the  con- 
fused and  contradictory  set  of  rules 
which  prefer  the  use  of  authorization 
cards  over  secret  elections  to  show  that 
a  majority  of  employees  wish  a  particular 
union  to  represent  them.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  many  vagaries  of  this  doctrine, 
now.  The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  will  fconsider  that  at  great  length 
in  its  hearing  later  this  month  on  the 
Labor  Board.  But  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  yesterday's  date,  outlining  one 
of  the  more  extraordinary  results  the 
Board  has  reached  when  applying  its  own 
peculiar  interpretations  of  statutory  law. 
I  believe  that  when  the  Board  can  pro- 
duce results  like  this,  it  is  high  time  for 
Congress  to  take  seriously  its  obligation 
to  investigate  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
dependent agencies  are  applying  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LtKi    THE  Old  Shell  GaMB 
This    particular    labor    relations    case    Is 
almost    as    baffling   as    the   old   shell    game, 
which  over  the  years  has  befuddled  so  many 
rubes. 

It  Involves  the  employes  of  two  Nashville. 
Tenn  .  supermarkets,  under  one  manage- 
ment Now  there  are  two  ways  an  employer 
can  be  required  lo  recognize  that  his  em- 
ployes want  a  union  and  hence  be  required 
to  bargain  with  them.  One  IS  by  a  secret  bal- 
lot election  as  provided  by  Congress.  The 
other  is  by  the  use  of  union  authorization 
cards'  as  "permitted  by  rulings  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

If  a  union  can  get  a  majority  of  a  com- 
pany's emploves  lo  sign  authorization  cards, 
according  to  NLRB  policy  it  can  demand  that 
the  employer  recognize  and  bargain  with  it. 
dispensing  with  a  formal  election. 

In  the  case  of  the  supermarkets,  the  AFI^ 
CIO  Meat  Cutters  Union  openly  conducted 
an  organizing  campaign,  demanding  recog- 
nition and  bargaining  on  the  basis  of  signed 
authorization  cards.  When  the  employer, 
however,  asked  for  an  NLRB  election,  the 
meat  cutters  threatened  to  strike.  So  to  avoid 
a  tieup  and  all  the  legal  fuss  insistence  on  a 
secret  ballot  election  would  entail,  the  mar- 
kets agreed  to  accept  the  signed  cards  as 
evidence  of  the  employes'  intentions,  pro- 
vided the  cards  were  checked  by  an  inde- 
pendent labor  relations  representative. 

The  check  was  made,  the  consultant  re- 
porting that  the  union  had  valid  signed  au- 
thorization cards  from  4'2  of  the  78  employes 
in  the  two  stores.  The  employer  therefore 
bargained  with  the  meat  cutters  and  signed 
a  contract  with  them. 

Now  enU'rs  the  AFL^CIO  Retail  Clerks 
Union.  It  seems  that  while  the  meat  cutters 
were  holding  their  organizing  campaign,  the 
retail  clerks  secretly  were  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  their  own  to  obtain  signed  author- 
ization cards  and  held  cards  from  15  of  the 
42  workers  who  had  signed  the  meat  cutters' 
cards.  In  short,  some  employes  had  signed 
cards  of  two  different  unions. 

The  NLRB  then  did  the  only  thing  it  could 
do:  It  ruled  that  the  15  cards  could  not  be 
counted  for  any  imion.  That,  of  course,  de- 
nied the  meal  cutters  a  majority.  But  the 
NLRB  went  further.  Although  it  conceded 
that  the  employer,  unaware  of  the  dupli- 
cations, had  acted  in  good  faith,  the  board 
held  this  was  immaterial  and  charged  the 
employer  with  granting  recognition  to  a  mi- 
nority union  and  hence  with  violation  of 
the  1-tbor  laws. 

Plainly,  when  an  employer  unwittingly 
can  set  himself  into  such  a  position,  the 
NLRBs  policy  of  permitting  union  recogni- 
tion through  the  signing  of  cards  ought 
to  be  thrown  out.  and  all  recognition  and 
bargaining  cases  resolved  by  secret  ballot  as 
Congress  intended  all  along.  Otherwise,  how 
Is  an  employer  to  know  under  which  shell 
a  union  Is  hiding  the  pea? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GOLD  CRISIS 


RECESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:30  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  '  at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.  I  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:30  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Randolph. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  withdrawn. 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
gold  buying  on  the  London  market 
reached  record  proportions  on  Thurs- 
day March  14,  the  Senate,  by  a  margin  of 
39  to  37,  voted  to  remove  the  2 5 -percent 
gold  cover.  At  that  time  apparently  the 
theory  behind  this  administration  re- 
quest was  that  by  freeing  U.S.  gold  from 
reserve  requirements,  all  the  some  $11.4 
billion  of  gold  bullion  currently  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  could  be  used  to  stem  the 
speculation. 

Previously,  by  the  same  narrow  vote  of 
39  to  37,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment that  I  both  spoke  for  and  voted  for; 
which  amendment  would  have  prevented 
the  exchange  of  dollars  for  our  gold  by 
foreign  countries  during  the  time  their 
debts  to  the  United  States  were  in 
arrears.  .  . 

If  the  misfortune  of  a  monetary  crisis 
has  to  occur,  it  would  appear  preferable 
to  face  it  at  a  time  when  we  have  over 
$11  billion  of  gold  bullion  in  the  Treas- 
ury, instead  of  after  our  gold  has  run 
out.'  ITie  latter  possibility  is  far  more 
than  theory  because,  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  this  Government 
continues  to  sell  gold  for  $35  an  ounce, 
far  under  the  current  market  price. 

Another  problem  incident  to  our  hav- 
ing already  lost  over  half  of  our  gold  in 
recent  years— $13  billion— is  the  continu- 
ing deficit  in  our  international  balance  of 
payments,  a  situation  about  which  I 
have  been  speaking  continuously  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  many  years. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  Senate 
statements  on  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  made  in  1963,  I  recommended  a 
number  of  actions,  including  a  long  over- 
due substantial  reduction  of  oui-  troops  in 
Europe.  This  has  not  occurred  however: 
in  fact,  no  truly  effective  steps  of  any 
kind  have  been  taken  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce this  payment  deficit.  Since  1963, 
when  I  voiced  my  first  warning,  our  gold 
supply  has  decreased  many  additional 
billions  of  dollars. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  the  seven 
members  of  the  international  gold  pool 
met  in  Washington  and  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a  two-price  system  in  gold  transac- 
tions. Basically,  they  agreed  that  first, 
the  price  of  gold  for  Government  dealing*! 
would  remain  at  $35  an  ounce;  second 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  private  marke' 
would  be  determined  by  supply  and  de 
mand:  and,  third,  the  central  banks  in- 
volved will  no  longer  sell  gold  to  private 
usei-s,  or  to  any  central  bank  which  sells 
gold  on  the  private  market. 

The  central  bank  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  central  banks  of  other  countries  not 
party  to  the  agreement,  can  purchase 
gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  official 
rate  of  $35  an  ounce,  provided  there  is  no 
evidence  of  that  central  bank  in  question 
selling  gold  from  its  official  reserves  to 
private  speculators. 

The  difficulty  will  be  identification  of 
gold  in  the  private  market  that  might 
have  come  from  central  banks;  and  as 
yet  no  "policing"  system  has  been  agreed 
to. 

Some  policing  method  would  seem 
vital  so  as  to  assure  that  the  $11.4  billion 
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of  U.S.  gold  stock,  recently  made  avail- 
able as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
gold  "v^.  does  not  end  up  In  the  hands 

"^SSlrrSthe  banking  and  b^iness 
communities  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  however,  view  the  actions 
taken  this  past  weekend  as  no  more  than 
;  prelude  to  the  n^^d  for  more  mea^g^ 
ful  actions  on  the  pari;  of  the  U;&  Ascaa 
and  monetary  authorities  to  stem  the 
further  outflow  of  gold  and  thereby  un- 
prove  the  balance  of  payment. 
'^  in  this  connection,  one  ^^ct  ^.^nf^^ 
stands  out  clearly;  namely,  the  United 
States,  although  a   strong  nation    has 
limited    resources;    therefore    vnotAi^ 
Sust  be  estabUshed.  As  example   there 
must  be  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
carrying  out  programs  considered  essen- 
WaUn  th°s  country  and  other  countries 
are    or  are  not,  more  important  than 
Spiring  out  the  present  programs  m 

^I^J^ot  believe  that  this  economy  can 
handle  both;  and  it  is  now  clear  that 
words  alone  are  no  longer  respected  by 
our  foreign  creditors  as  a  substitute  for 

^''S^^'this  connection,  I  ask  unaiiimous 
consent  that  an  article  with  a  London 
dateline  by  Anthony  Lewis  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  18,  entiUed  The 
Vulnerable  Dollar."  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  every  American.  As  evidence  of  that 
fact  I  ask  that  a  column  by  Sylvia  Porter. 
entiUed  "On  the  Dollar-Gold  Cnsis."  also 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  oi 

these  remarks.  _^.,^     „„*v. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  19681 

THE  VULNERABLE  DOLLAR;  EUROPEANS  GRIMLT 
SATISFIED  BT  REALITT  THAT  EVEN  U.S.  POW- 
ER Has  Limitations 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

LONDON,  March  17.-In  Europe  t*»is  w^^^' 

end  there  can  be  detected,  along  with  deep 

uncertainty   and   fear   about   the     uture   ^ 

the  world  monetary  system,  a  certain  grim 

'"'^e'siusfactlon  stems  from  the  present 
demonstration  that  the  United  States  is  vul- 
nerable to  economic  realities  just  as  other 
countries  are.  The  feeling  to  some  extent 
reflects  envy,  which  is  hardly  surprising. 
EuSeans  have  seen  their  curreiicles  tremble 
so  often  while  the  American  dollar  stood  ap- 
parenll^-  umhakeable.  Now  the  dollar  is  m 

*'°B"ut'more  than  envy  Is  involved.  Among 
financial  experts  here  and  on  the  Continent 
there  is  a  strong  belief  that  Americans  must 
e'Lm  to  accept  fhe  fact  that  there  are  11  mic- 
tions   even    on    the    power    of    their    coun- 

^^Bankers  and  Treasury  officials  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  see  this  PO^^'^^'f.  ^.^H^  ^^^^^ 
current  bitter  lesson  for  the  U"it«l  States^ 
and  not  because  they  are  antl-Amerlcan— 
UrlTom  It.  Rather,  they  think  Americans 
have  been  far  too  slow  to  recogmze  the 
gravity  of  the  threat  to  world  finance  and 
!o   recognize   their   responsibility   for   It^ 

The  lunday  Times  reflected  this  today 
"British  economic  incompetence  somewhat 
pales,"    it    observed,    beside    American      In- 


souciance in  face  of  the  threat  to  the  dol 

IMPACT  ON  CONTIDENCE 

In  London  and  Zurlch-not  l^«tm  Paris- 
financial  leaders  have  ^"«^  .""'^J^'rhey 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  They 

iT  i^dKnrre^  -- "He^i^ 

=;  °u"nirsVterb=e.^f-S;^nte 

deficit  and  gold  drain.  ,„,„„«♦  sinele 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  largest  single 
cause  of  concern  In  the  European  flnanclal 
co^unlty.  The  feeling  '%that  the  Arneri- 
can  Government  has  never  faced  up  realisu 

^^T:T^ly  two  year,  after  the  major 
P<5calatlon  of  the  war  started  In  1965.  the 
financial  experts  note,  before  ^^^^''^'^^H^'^^-^ 
son  even  asked  for  a  tax  increase.  They  are 
astounded  that  the  United  States  can  co^ 
Hnue  intensifying  the  war  while  falling  to 
rL"se  fixes  and  sUU  enjoy  the  most  lavish 
domesVlc   consumption   in   the  world's   his- 

EITECTS   ON    OPINION 

Even  now,  with  the  monetary  cr^ls  at 
hand  the  Europeans  are  not  sure  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  sufficiently 
Tware  of  the  effects  on  financial  opinion  of 
what  thev  do  In  Vietnam. 
'^  A  JohLon  Administrations  decision  on 
a  moderate  increase  in  American  troop 
strenrth  perhaps  35,000  to  50,000  men.  was 
^errteSovfr  th^e  weekend.  With  sensltlvlt  es 
al^heTare  here,  the  cost  of  even  that  could 
Wipe  out-in  confldence-the  benefits  of 
Tevere  spending  cuts  and  a  tax  increase  If 
the  Presment  finally  gets  one  from  the  Con- 

^'sm  the  concern  here  about  the  attitude  of 
the  united  States  toward  the  developing  fi- 
nancial crisis  in  recent  years  and  months 
K^  beyond  President  Johnson  to  the  Amei^- 
l^p^ple.  The  impression  Is  that  Amerl«ns 
wwited  to  believe  that  they  could  go  on 
nvlng  better  than  any  people  In  history  that 
the  dollar  could  never  be  dethroned  and  that 
the  rules  of  monetary  discipline  did  not  apply 
to  the  United  States. 

DESTROYING     ILLUSIONS 

If  60.  the  experience  of  the  last  weekmay 
in  the  long  run  have  the  favorable  effect  of 
destroylng^lluslons,  or  so  It  Is  hoped  In  Eu- 

'°^ow  the  mighty  dollar  is  suddenly  seen 
bv  Americans  to  be  like  other  currencies- 
only  Ts^trong  as  confidence  In  the  economy 
suoDorting  it.  The  American  tourist  who 
coSld  noncash  a  traveler's  check  In  London 
or  Paris  this  weekend  got  an  unforgettable 
demonstration  of  that  truth.  v,avine 

The  many  stories  of  Americans  having 
th^  d^larl  refused  at  hotels  or  alrporte 
undoubtedly  are  giving  Europeans  a  klck^ 
But  there  is  still  the  realization  that  all  of 
fhe  western  countries  are  In  this  cn^  ^jvUh 
the  United  States  and  depend  on  its  success 
in  meeting  the  challenge. 

•Sr  British  popular  newspapers  are  pro- 
claiming "This  Black  weekend"  and  r^rt- 
me  on  "Your  Money— These  Men  Are  Decid 
nl  About  It  Now."  The  theme  Is  that  pros- 
perityTBrltaln  and,  even  a  decent  life,  may 
depend  on  what  happens  In  Washlngton_ 

TOe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Roy 
Jenkins,  undoubtedly  recognizes  more  acute- 
ly than  anyone  the  interdependence  of  this 
country  with  the  United  States.  .  ^    .„„^ 

He  is  scheduled  to  present  his  A^t J.udfet 
to  Parliament  on  Tuesday,  and  nearly  every- 
one here  Is  looking  to  it  for  decisions  that 
could  make  or  break  Britain  economically. 
Yet  It  Appears  that  Mr.  Jenkin's  best  may  be 
Jwairi^d^y  What  the  United  States  does 
about  economic  policy. 

ACCIDENT     OP     TIMING 

Not  that  the  British  budget  is  unimpor- 
tant. Many  people,  i«<=l";"f «  *',''P"^be  accl! 
United  States  economy,  think  that  the  acci 
dent  Of  timing  gives  Mr.  Jenkins  a  great  op- 


portunity to  start  the  process  of  restoring 
worl^coLldence  in  the  monet^  system. 

L  The  Sunday  Telegraph  put  it  today^^e 
has  the  chance  of  "getting  a  grip,  of  acting 
flr^t  Of  demonstraung  that  a  rational  fi- 
nancial system  is  being  raUonally  run  That 
mS  showing  a  willingness  to  accept  tough 
Sed^lne-hlgher  taxes  and  postponed  hopes 
for  social  improvements.  Furonean 

Rut  according  to  some  informed  European 
onfnTon  It  is  pre-eminently  the  Americans 
Who  must  now  adjust  their  economic  dream* 
To  reality.  The  reality  is  that  the  Unltecl 
States  is  not  omnipotent,  in  financial  mat- 
ters any  more  than  in  others. 


Exhibit  2 
IProm  the  EvenUig  Star,  Mar.  18.  1968] 

ON     THE     DOLLAR-GOLD     CRISIS 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
What  do  the  proposed  solutions  to  the 
worldwide  stampede  for  gold  niean  to  the 
free  world  In  general,  to  V^ V^n?.w  o  s^I 
HOW  will  the  moves  to  be  made  now  to  save 
tho  ns  dollar' affect  your  money  in  the 
bank  your  tlke-home  pa'y.  cost  ol  "vlng  «.v- 
r^^mnrteaae  and  other  loans?  Why  did  so 
iSSsire  an'^ffon  "lo  dump  dollars  and  buy 

swer  to  the  s^culators  who  have  b««n  stag- 
ing an  historic  run  on  gold  In  an  attempt  to 
force  the  U.S.  to  raise  Its  official  price  above 
SSdoll^  an  ounce  and  thereby  devalue    he 

Tr^^^lV^^^^t.  wls^cfr- 
^^y,^l£rswl,.erland  and  Brlta^^^--^ 
weekend  emergency  meetings  in  wasmngwu 

*^"The  US   will  not  change  the  official  price 

sources  and  the  price  ui  •*  '"  „  ^-j  ...  own 
free  markets  will  be  allowed  to  find  Its  own 

Ipvel 

MEANS    MANT    THINGS 

And   to   you?   ro  you  this  means   many 
'"^TTbegln  with,  though.  It  does  not  mean 

been    able    to   buy    gold   legally    since    la^ 

^r-s  ?ou^.veSd  a°b^u\  ^^  T  1 '^^^^ 
t^r^ent  days  are  uninformed  at  best, 
malicious  nonsense  at  worst.  , 

Riit    vour    take-home    pay    almost    sureiy 

inflition    The  discount  rate— the  basic  dot 
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Efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  home- 
buliang  from  going  into  a  tallspln  as  during 
1966'8  credit  "crunch."  But  the  federal  re- 
serve system  cannot  Insulate  housing  Irom 
credit  forces  as  powerful  as  It  has  )ust  srt 
into  motion.  The  price  of  mortgage  money 
will  Jump  and  become  scarcer. 

You  will  be  able  to  earn  peak  rates  on 
vour  savings  in  the  bank,  savings  institu- 
tion US.  government,  corporation  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  Borrowers  In  the  open  mar- 
ket—ranging from  the  U.S.  treasury  down- 
are  now  paying  historically  high  rates  on 
their  new  Issues.  Rates  on  top-grade  obliga- 
tions are  moving  Into  the  e-7  percent  range. 
The  return  to  Investors  In  the  60  percent  tax 
bracket  on  blue-chip  tax-exempt  securities 
Is  moving  beyond  10  percent.  If  there  is  a 
threat  of  great  outflows  of  funds  from  finan- 
cial institutions  In  the  search  of  the  more 
favorable  rates,  the  federal  reserve  will  per- 
mit the  institutions  to  hike  the  rates  they 
pay  on  savings. 

You  win  pay  more  for  Items  made  of  gold 
or  Including  gold  as  a  major  ingredient.  Pri- 
vate Industrial  users  or  gold  Jewelry  manu- 
facturer* no  longer  will  be  protected  by  the 
U.S.  treasury's  fixed  35  dollars  gold  price. 

You  wUi  face  a  rising  possibility  of  war- 
time prlce-wage-credlt  controls.  The  last  pre- 
tense that  we  can  afford  all  the  butter  along 
with  the  guns  was  pulverized  by  the  gold 
speculators  last  week— and  yesterday  our 
friends  among  the  free  nations  made  sure  we 
realize  that. 

CLOSELY    CONNECTED 

You  could  find  buying  Imported  goods 
more  expensive— despite  the  fact  that  a 
round  of  tariff  cuts  is  underway.  A  surtax 
on  Imports  Is  a  possibility  to  discourage  our 
buying. 

Some  of  these  implications  to  your  pocket- 
book  may  seem  far  removed  from  a  run  on 
gold  in  markets  3,000  miles  away  from  New 
York,  but  they  are  in  fact  directly  and 
closely  connected. 

For  bluntly  what  happened  to  our  dollar — 
meaning  us — last  week  was  thisr 

The  world  gave  otir  policies  abroad  and  at 
home  a  massive  vote  of  no-confldence— and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  modern  history,  we 
were  put  on  the  defensive. 

With  the  help  of  the  six  nations  that  with 
us  formed  the  now  disbanded  ■gold  pool," 
we  temporarily  shored  up  the  international 
monetary  system  yesterday  and  bought  more 
time  for  us  to  act  to  defend  our  dollar. 

Now  a  new  transition  phase  In  world  mon- 
etary affairs  opens.  Now  we  either  come 
through  and  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar 
by  actions  which  count — or  we  Invite  a 
.  breakdown  In  the  monetary  system  and  re- 
sulting chaos. 


Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Port  T'oint  Channel 
nonnavl  gable; 

H  R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  with  respect  to  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe:  and 

HR.  15004.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  anrtounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution iH.  Con.  Res.  657)  providing  for 
ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  In  connection  with  the  unveiling 
of  the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.793.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Ex- 
hibit  Commission; 

S.  876  An  act  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
Institutions  of  higher  education;   and 

S.  2336.  An  act  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation  and  their  constituted  tribal 
groups  in  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2318)  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 
Michelle  Auerbach. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  1664)  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  Kans., 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.B.  202.  An  act  to  amend  section  2735 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code;  to 
provide  for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected 
under  section  2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or 
2737; 

H.R.  14681.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

H.R.  202.  An  act  to  amend  section  2735  of 

title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
section  2733.  2734.  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14681.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavlgable;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90  60  with  respect  to  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  15004.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  657 1  providing  for  ceremonies  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  connection  with 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suifgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  .clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chair> .  Without  objection,  it 
la  so  ordered. 
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SENATORIAL  STANDARDS  OP 
CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  266)  to  pro- 
vide standards  of  conduct  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  desires  to  offer  an 
amendment.  Other  amendments  also  will 
be  offered,  but  Senators  are  not  ready 
at  this  time  to  present  them.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  be  in  the 
Chamber  in  15  minutes. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  suspend 
its  proceedings  now  and  resume  at  2:15 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  It  the 
Senator's  intention  to  ask  for  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  cooperate  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  fat  2  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:35  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Burdick  in  the  chair). 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  will  be  stated. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  3,  after  the  word  "Senator." 
and  on  page  5,  line  17.  after  the  word  "Sen- 
ator," and  on  page  7,  line  23.  after  the  word, 
"Senator,"  insert  the  following:  "Or  person 
who  has  declared  or  otherwise  made  known 
his  Intention  to  seek  nomination  or  election, 
or  who  has  filed  papers  or  petitions  for  nom- 
ination or  election,  or  on  whose  behalf  a 
declaration  or  nominating  paper  or  petition 
has  been  made  or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  manifested  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  nomination  or  election,  pur- 
suant to  State  law,  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  his  amendments  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
■      The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  pertains  to  three  different 
parts  of  the  resolution.  It  is  only  one 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires unanimous  consent  to  consider  it 
as  one. 

Mr.  cannon!  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment,  which  would 
appear  at  three  different  places  in  the 
resolution,  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  intended  to  perfect  Senate 
resolution  266  in  its  application  to  those 
persons  who  would  be  affected  by  pro- 
posed new  Senate  rules  XLII,  XLIII,  and 
XLIV  in  the  pending  resolution. 
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candidates  for  nomination  or  election 
should  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  these  rules  even  as  present 
incumbents  of  the  Senate.  „.,,„„ 

Each  adversary  in  a  senatorial  election 
campaign  should  have  available  informa- 
tion concerning  the  business  and  fir  an- 
cial  activities  and  interests  of  all  of  his 
opponents.  To  deny  to  an  incumbent  the 
right  to  know  as  much  data  about  his 
opponent  as  is  required  by  Senate  resolu- 
tion 266  from  the  incumbent  would  be 
obviously  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

It  coiJd  ba^rgued  that  a  Senate  reso  u- 
tion  lacks  inherent  power  or  jurisdiction 
over  persons  outside  the  Senate,  but  un- 
der the  U.S.  constitution,  the  Senate  is 
the  sole  judge  of  the  elections  and  quaU- 
ficatlons  of  its  Members, 

When  a  successful  candidate  presents 
his  credentials  to  the  Senate  this  body 
has  the  right  to  inquire  ,whether  he  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
S  corrupt  Practices  Act  in  filing  re- 
ports of  his  campaign  finances  with  the 
senate  and  whether  all  other  Prerequi- 
sites have  been  met.  If  such  a  candidate 
were  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  Sen- 
ate rule,  just  as  he  is  notified  of  his  duty 
to  me  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
I  feel  sure  he  would  comply  with  the 

^"^I^fad^rom  the  Constitution,  section  5 
of  article  I: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tio^,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
Ste  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
num^r  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and 
m^  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and 
under   such   penalties   as   each  House   may 

^■"EM^hHouse  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
oroceedings,  punish  Its  members  for  dis- 
or^rly^hkvlor.  and,  with  the  concurrence 
ol  two-thirds,  expel  a  member— 


And  so  on.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
each  body-or  the  Senate  i"  Pa^icular 
in  this  instance— would  have  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  man  had 
compUed  with  the  resolution  as  expressed 
by  the  Senate,  even  though  it  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  law.  If  a  man  does  not 
comply  and  runs  and  is  defeated,  the 
issue  would  not  arise. 

But  if  he  should  run  and  not  make 
that  information  public,  he  obviously 
would  be  taking  an  advantage,  if  it  may 
be  termed  an  advantage,  over  an  incum- 
bent running  for  office,  who  is  reqmred 
by  the  resolution  to  make  that  informa- 
tion public.  ^  ^,      .... 

I  hope  Mr.  President,  that  the  distm- 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
accept  my  amendment.  I  believe,  in  all 
fairness,  that  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
that  it  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr   STENNIS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment" presents  a  very  solid,  substantial 
ix)int  which  I  think  in  theory  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit.  The  question  that  we  con- 
sidered and  passed  on  with  reference  to 
that  matter,  was  that  these  are  mere  y 
Senate    rules;    they    are   not,    properly 
speaking,  legislation.  They  wUl  not  be 
passed  upon  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, like  a  bill  or  joint  resolution,  nor 
will  they  be  signed  by  the  President  ot 


the  United  States.  We  concluded  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  rules,  thus  letting 
them  apply  only  to  us  as  Members  ol 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  is  passing  over  the  suD- 
stance  of  the  matter,  and  looking  at  the 
effect  He  in  effect  proposes,  in  his 
amendment,  that  someone  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  may  never 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  be  required, 
nevertheless,  to  come  in  and  comply  witn 
a  Senate  rule,  before  he  can  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  his  own 
State,  under  the  State  laws  and  the 
Con-upt  Practices  Act  laws  of  the  United 
States— laws,  I  repeat,  not  rules  of  the 

Senate.  ,  .       ,  „„, 

That  raises  a  very  far-reaching  legal 
question.  My  impression  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  cannot  go  that  far.  That  is 
what  has  concerned  me  all  the  tune,  i 
wish  we  could  take  jurisdiction  of  that 
very  problem  the  Senator  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  and  make  the  requirements 
identical.  I  think  the  Senator  is  resource- 
ful   and  shows  considerable   ingenuity 
and  legal  reasoning  to  reach  over  here 
and  take  that  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  tie  it  in  with  whether  or  not 
a  man  .Mil  be  permitted  to  sit  the  Sen- 
ate being  the  judge  of  the  Quaimcations 
of   its   Members,   including  both   those 
Members  who  come  in  for  the  first  time 
and  those  who  return  for  a  new  term_ 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  and  I  feel 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  fur- 
ther on  the  legal  question.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  him,  but  I  cannot,  as  I  seeit 
now  that  we  have  jurisdiction,  m  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Senate  rules  to  reach 
thesT  problems.  Under  the  Senator's 
wording,  I  think  the  matter  would  be 
well  covered,  but  I  believe  we  would  be 
enacting  something  that  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  legal  contest.  „..,,.>,„ 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  the  floor. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 

^  M^^  CAmJON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

m7  PEARSON.  J  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  I  am  very  happy  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  As  the  chair- 
man knows,  we  spent  many  hours  try- 
ing to  find  some  means  of  covering  ex- 
actly this  situation.  It  represents  noth- 
?ng  more  and  nothing  less  than  fairness^ 

I  ask  the  Senator,  Is  the  reason  that 
he  did  not  rely  upon  introducing  and 
having  passed  a  statute  covering  the 
matter  because  such  a  biU,  to  become  law. 
would  have  to  pass  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  we  would  thus  have  the  House 
of  Representatives  passing  upon  a  re- 
quirement for  being  a  Member  of  the 

Mr  CANNON.  I  might  ask  the  com- 
mittee the  same  question,  as  to  why  they 
did  not  propose  a  bill  rather  than  a  reso- 

^"l°would  much  have  preferred  t(3  see  it 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  because  I  have 
another  amendment  in  which  I  am  very 
much  interested,  and  which  I  Intend  to 
offer  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution^ 
but  which  I  would  Uke  to  have  offered  as 


an  amendment  to  a  bill,  because  It  would 
apply  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  as  well  as  to  the  legislative 
branch,  including  the  other  body.  Under 
the  pending  resolution  that  amendment 
obviously  cannot  be  offered  because  this 
is  a  simple  Senate  resolution. 

I  have  cliecked  tliis  matter  with  the 
Parliamentarian.  To  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  this  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  House  of  Representatives: 
it  has  no  application  to  the  House.  It 
would  provide  that  the  same  thing  we 
are  saying  applies  to  a  Senator  must  also 
apply  to  a  man  who  is  an  announced 
Senate  candidate. 

That,  in  all  fairness,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  valid  application.  I  agree,  as  stated 
earlier,  that  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  law.  If  a  man  files  or  announces  for 
the  Senate,  and  runs  and  is  defeated, 
there  is  not  a  thing  we  can  do  about  it^ 
But  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  even 
if  it  were  merely  passed  and  on  the  books 
as  a  rule  of  the  Senato.  I  think  it  coiUd 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  any  person  who 
may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
for  him  to  know,  on  becoming  a  candi- 
date that  if  he  should  win  he  is  on  notice 
fha^  he  is  required  by  the  Senate  rules 
to  comply  with  that  provision  of  the 
rules,  and  if  he  does  not  comply  with  it 
then  he  is  on  notice,  certamly.  that  the 
constitution  says  that  each  House  shall 
be  the  judge  of  the  election  returns  and 
fhe  quilifications  of  its  own  Members^ 
This  body  can  determine  that.  If  they 
determine  that  a  man  took  an  unfair 
advantage,  and  did  not  comply  with  the 
lenate  rule  and  got  elected,  they  could 
decide  not  to  seat  him^  T^f  *  ^?f  ^,^^ 
done,  Mr.  President.  Th**  ^^^  ^°il?!_.^ 
long  way  around  to  answer  the  Senator  s 
question,  but  I  would  fay  agam  that  I 
would  prefer,  myself,  that  this  were  a 
To^t  resolution,  or  were  proposed  as  a 
bill   But  I  am  confronted  here  with  the 
problem  of  addressing  myself  to  a  resolu- 
tion reported  out  by  the  distmguished 
senator's  committee,  and  trymg  to  ge^ 
that  resolution  in  a  form  which  I  think 

will  be  fair.  „,i,i„v,  t  have 

The  second  proposal  to  which  I  nave 
referred  is  not  a  new  resolution  on  my 
part  I  proposed  it  long  ago,  when  we 
IZe  previously  considering  the  ques- 
Uon  of  ethics.  It  would  simply  provide 
that  members  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cal bTan^hes  be  subject  to  the  same  hnu- 
Sions:  and  I  shall  propose  it  again  be- 
fore we  finish  with  this  matter. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  is 
Ui^ng  to  do.  I  think  it  might  have  some 
nfluence  on  candidates,  but  I  do  not 
SfnkU  would  have  any  significant  effect 
in  the  long  run. 

We  faced  the  same  problems  in  tne 
coi^ittee    which    the    Senator    faces 
now.  He  has  resolved  to  go  a  litt^  bit 
further   than   we   were   resolved   to   po 
when  faced  with  the  same  ^^^^-^.l"''}^^ 
respond  to  his  question  as  to  j.h>   the 
committee  did  not  come  out  with  a  bill 
Staying  it  was  fundamentally  because. 
S  the  first,  early  consideration,  m  pro- 
posing some  sort  of  code,  we  considered^ 
nlternatively.    a    statute    and    code    of 
etMcs    and    after   discussion,   selected 
aSSn  toent  of  the  rules  as  the  m^ner  in 
which  we  wo  Jd  seek  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
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sure  that  the  committee  as  such  under 
the  rules  that  created  It.  really  has  the 
power  to  propose  legislation  or  bring  to 
the  floor  a  statute. 

But  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
making  a  very  good  try  on  a  ^;ery  d^m 
cult  problem.  In  fact.  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  his  other  proposed  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  since  both  Houses 
should  have  the  same  ethics  applied  to 
them.  If  he  proceeds  in  that  manner 
there  would  be  no  problem  about  a  bill 
as  a  supplement  to  a  Senate  code  of 

pthics 

I  tliink,  however,  that  we  had  better 
address  ourselves  to  that  matter  when 
the  Senator  brings  up  the  resolution  to 
which  he  refers.  I  frankly  and  honestly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  is  trjnng 
'to  do  but  such  action,  although  it  niay 
have'  some  influence  on  the  matter, 
would  really  have  no  effect  in  the  long 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  whole  thing  that 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  that  will  have  some 
Influence  on  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
that  will  influence  them  in  the  conduct 
of  the  office  they  hold,  and  that  will  per- 
mit the  public  to  be  better  informed. 

I  think  it  has  been  said  before  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  matter  that  if 
there  are  people  who  want  to  evade  the 
provisions  laid  down,  they  will  And  ways 
to  do  it.  However.  I  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  if  the  Senate  acts  on  this 
matter  and  pro. ides  in  the  form  of  a 
Senate  rule  that  persons  who  desire  to 
become  candidates  should  do  certam 
prescribed  things,  such  persons  will  do 
those  things.  And  I  beUeve  they  will. 

I  believe  in  all  fairness  that  we  should 
shorten  the  resolution  and  make  certam 
changes  to  make  it  broader.  I  think  the 
resolution  should  apply  to  other  persons 
as  well. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  a  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  committees,  and  I  have  some  ap- 
preciation for  his  talent  in  this  field. 

I  think  one  of  the  fundamental  legal 
principles  of  any  court  in  the  issuance 
of  any  order  is  whether  it  is  feasible  of 
execution  and  enforcement. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  also   a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admimstration.  I  ask  him,  in  light  of 
that,  if  we  had  a  given  case  m  which  a 
candidate  refused,  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  proposed   rule,  to   comply 
with  the  rule  and  was  successful  in  his 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senatr.  and  the 
Rules    and    Administration    Committee 
had  before  it  the  question  of  whether 
that  man  should  be  seated  in  view  of  his 
violation  of  this  rule  in  spite  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  rule  did  not  apply  to 
him  because  he  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  whether  we  would  not 
have  a  very  difficult  proposition  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  go  back  to  another  element  of  the 
difficulty.  What  we  do  will  have  to  be 
feasible  and  subject  to  enforcement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
not  have  to  be  a  Senate  rule.  It  could 
be  just  a  simple  Senate  resolution,  inde- 
pendent and  apart  from  the  rules. 
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The  Senator  referred  to  meeting  the 
court  test.  I  think  it  is  now  quite  clear 
historically  that  the  Senate  Is  m  charge 
of  determining  the  ri.ht  of  ite  own  Mem- 
bers to  be  seated.  They  would  not  follow 
the  court  test.  The  Senate  is  the  judge, 
and  the  courts  cannot  co  into  the  matter. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  aarce. 
Mr   CANNON.  And  if  the  Senate  has 
said  *t  be'if-vcs  tliat  a  man  who  is  a  candi- 
date .'-houlfl  make  the  same  information 
public  that  an  incumbent  who  is  lom- 
nini:  for  reelection  should  make  public 
and  if  tho  opponent  were  elected  and  did 
pot  comnlv  with  this  resolution  or  with 
the  rule  of  the  Senate,  whichever  way  it 
happened  to  be.  that  is  a  matter  that 
uould  be  certainly  proper  to  be  Presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  Senate  in  determin- 
iiv  the  ri-jht  to  be  seated  of  that  par- 
ticular pers:>n  after  an  election. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  are  aettina  into  principles  of  law 
in  this  connection.  However,  I  use  that 
as  an  illu.'^tration  to  show  the  great 
burden  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  run  up  against  in 
that  situation.  It  will  be  awfully  difficult, 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  rec- 
ognized this.  He  has  indicated  as  much 
m  presentinc  his  amendment. 

Mr  CANNON.  We  have  a  subcommit- 
fe  of  thf^  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration   specifically    appointed    for 
that  pui-pose.  And  we  do  make  investiga- 
tions based  upon  charges  that  are  pre- 
sented. Complaints  are  made  to  the  ei- 
fect  that  a  person  has  done  things  in 
the  course  of  his  election  that  he  should 
not  have  done,  that  he  has  vio  ated  the 
CorruDt  Practices  Act.  or  whatever  the 
rase  mav  be.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
then  uoes  into  the  matter  and  makes  its 
report    to    the    parent   committee,    the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Admimstration 
in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  that 
person  is  entitled  to  be  seated  under  the 
Constitution.  . 

Mr  PEARSON.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect I  put  to  the  Senator  another  case, 
the  case  of  a  contest  between  two  candi- 
dates for  the  U.S.  Senate,  one  of  whom 
has  fuliv  complied  with  the  rules  be- 
cause he  is  an  incumbent,  and  the  other 
of  whom  has  not  complied  with  the  rules. 
If  the  incumbent  files  a  complaint  with 
the  subcommittee,  what  could  the  sub- 
committee do?  The  incumbent  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  candidate  is 

"°Mr  CANNON.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration that  handles  that  matter,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  exactly  that 
situation  in  which  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  us  to  protest  the  election  of  a 
candidate,  and  because  the  complaint 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
had  established  for  the  presentation  ol 
the  complaint,  we  did  not  hear  the  com- 
plaint m  two  or  three  instances.  So  this 
matter  has  obviously  quite  a  clear  prece- 
dent. I  think.  » 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tne 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  hav-e 
the  Senator's  amendment  in  my  harid. 
and  I  notice  that  the  way  in  which  the 


amendment  is  written  it  apphes  to  those 
actions   required  by  the  resohotion  for 
reporting  to  the  Comptroller  That  is   it 
refers  to  page  5.  line  17,  and  to  page  7 
line  23.  However.  I  notice  that  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  reports  required  on  page  « 
inder  -a)   and  'b>,  and  if  the  Senato 
would  indulge  me  for  a  moment  at  this 
point  because  I  think  it  is  very  Pertinent 
i  think  one  of  the  main  difficulties  that 
would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  if  a  man  o. 
a  woman  reports  under  Paragraph  ^aj 
on  page  8  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sena  e. 
he  is  thereafter  going  to  be  continually 
bombarded  by  crackpots  about  the  con- 
nections of   any   contribution   witli   his 
subsequent  votes.  For  example.  I  can  eas- 
ny  see  a  situation  '"^'hicham^an  might 
receive    if  the  people  in  his  State  had 
faith  in  him  a  contribution  from  certain 
people  who  were  connected  with  airlines, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  might  receive 
Jontributions  from  men  who  worked Jo^ 
railroads,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  sanie 
time  he  might  receive  contributions  from 
people  who  worked  for  trucking  com- 

^^That  would  be  a  classic  instance  in 
which  the  interested  parties  were  com- 
petitive in  the  economic  field;  yet  a  con- 
tribution from  a  member  of  any  of  those 
groups  could  appear  to  affect  anything 
done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
mieht  touch,  or  barely  touch  any  of 
those  groups,  and  thus  leave  the  Sen- 
ator wide  open  to  vituperous  and  bitter 
criticism.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 

to  that*^ 

Mr  CANNON.  I  am  not  tr>-ing  to  de- 
fend 'at  this  time,  the  position  taken  by 
the  chairman  or  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  The  Senator's  argument 
relates.  I  think,  to  the  basic  position 
taken  by  the  committee.  I  sunply  say 
that  if  the  rule  is  to  apply  to  Senators, 
it  should  likewise  apply  to  candidates. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment', as  I  read  it,  does  not  refer  to  sub- 
paragraph (3)  at  the  foot  of  page  7  and 
continuing  to  paragraph  (a.  on  page  8_ 

Mr  CANNON.  Yes;  it  does  apply.  If 
the  Senator  will  note  the  amendment, 
it  reads: 
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^ud  on  page  7,  line  23  after  the  word, 
•■Senator,"  insert  the  following: 

SO  it  does  apply  on  line  23,  page  7.  and 
continuing  on  page  8.  I  have  tned  to 
make  the  language  apply  consistently 
throughout  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr   CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr   ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  reexamined  the  amendment;   I 
now  have  a  copy  of  it.  But  that  report 
is  required  to  have  been  filed  on  May 
15  of  each  year.  So  the  person  who  is 
running,   under   the   Senator's   amend- 
ment, or  the  person  who  is  challenging, 
would  be  required  to  file  only  up  to  May 
15    as  would  be  the  incumbent  himself. 
Mr.   CANNON.   That  is   correct.   The 
application  would  be  equal. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me  on  one 
point?  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr    STENNIS.  I  wish  to  underscore 
again  the  real  problem  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  so  well  stated  with  reference 


tx)  the  Intentions  and  purposes  of  the 
amendment.  The  committee  joins  thor- 
oughly m  the  desire  to  reach  this  prob- 

^  I  might  digress  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  having  the  rules  apply  to 
the  House  as  well  as  to  the  Senate,  and 
let  the  proposal  be  a  law  instead  of 
rules.  Such  a  proposal  has  a  tremendous 
appeal  and  has  some  advantages^  But 
the  Senate  is  an  institution  that  has 
existed  for  almost  200  years  without  hav- 
ing any  written  rules  on  the  subject.  We 
considered  the  idea  of  consulting  with 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  adopting  rules  to  apply  to  both 
Houses.  They  have  a  committee  simUar 

*'°to^the  first  place,  the  problems  are 
greatly  different.  The  problems  of  reg- 
ulation are  different  with  reference  to 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  those  who  are 
candidates  for  the  Senate.  The  cr^^^ms 
and  problems  are  different  with  respect 
to  statewide  races. 

These  hearings  and  the  probing  into 
these  matters  have  Indicated  where  the 
real  problems  lie.  They  are  so  diffeient 
that  it  is  clear  to  us  that  a  joint  effort 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  tune. 

I  believe   the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  substantially  the  same  view    be- 
cause we  discussed  this  matter  with  them 
Lf ormaUy  to  some  extent^  It  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  delve  mto  this 
matter  and  determine  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  then  try  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements  and   agreements   and   lan- 
giShat  would  cover  all  the  Problems^ 
It  would  take  not  a  few  months,  but  a 
few  years,  and  the  matter  would  be  de- 
layed a  long   time   and  probably   mis- 
understood. 

Because  neither  House  has  any  ex- 
perience in  this  field  of  written  regula- 
tions, it  was  believed  to  be  far  bettor 
to  mke  a  sUri;.  first  with  our  own  rules. 
and  then  the  House  with  its  rules,  as  to 
the  problems   which   were   paramount, 
important,   and  needed   immediate   at- 
tention. It  was  felt  that  once  a  start  had 
been  made  by  each  House   then   as  we 
moved  forward,  there  would  be  far  bet- 
ter chance  for  a  sound  blending,  based  on 
experience,  of  some  of  those  major  rules 
or  regulations,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called    if   it  was   the   desire   of   either 
House  to  blend  them  into  law.  In  that 
way.  the  opportunity  to  cover  items  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  brought 
up  would  be  greatly  increased. 

So  that  basic  decision  was  made,  and  I 
believe  that  time  has  proved  that  it  was 
the  right  decision.  If  we  can  enact  some 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  House  can 
enact  some  and  then  try  them  out.  so  to 
speak  we  beUeve  that  we  will  progress 
ciolendidly  in  developing  the  responsible 
rulps  pnd  regulations.  That  ba.sic  deci- 
sion having  been  made,  we  are  bound  by 
that  here,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
r'de  both  horses. 

If  we  are  traveling  on  Senate  rules,  we 
cannot  come  in  and  say,  "Yes,  but  that  is 
inadequate,  and  we  are  going  to  bring 
in  something  that  ought  to  be  a  law. 

However  well  it  is  worded  or  however 
good  its  intentions  or  soundness  in  logic. 


when  you  add  this  amendment,  it  is  not 
law,  and  it  is  really  not  a  rule  pertain- 
ing to  Senators.  . 

In  the  limiting  of  rules  pertaining  to 
Senators  or  employees  who  are  associated 
with  the  Senate,  it  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  It  would  not  be  respected,  in 
mv  humble  judgment,  by  the  courts. 
They  would  si>ew  it  out  of  their  mouths, 
so  to  speak,  and  say  that  it  is  a  nu  hty 
so  far  as  being  binding  on  someone  who 
is  not  yet  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  we 
can  reach  out  and  get  the  analogy  here 
of  looking  into  the  qualifications  of  a 
man  to  be  a  Senator  and  excluding  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  comp  y 
with  what  we  added  to  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  which  really  wa.s  not  a  rule  ol 
the  Senate,  but  was  a  rule  for  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Senator. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  great  error, 
and  we  would  invite  criticism,  and  we 
would  invite  repudiation  by  the  courts. 
I  wish  we  could  get  to  the  matter. 

I  distinctly  remember  one  day  during 
all  the  UPS  and  downs  we  have  had,  when 
I  was  in  the  cloakroom,  trjing  to  reach 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  on  the  tele- 
phone to  ask  him  about  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rules  going  into  this  question. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  was  con- 
ducting hearings  at  the  time,  and  I  did 
not  disturb  him.  I  just  did  not  get  around 
to  calUng  him.  I  mention  that  only  to 
indicate  that  we  were  looking  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  connection  with 
this  problem,  but  to  handle  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  law,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  to  it.  We  would  be 
tempted  to  go  into  the  other  fields,  other 
subjects,  if  we  adopted  one. 

I  agree  with  the  merits  and  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
believe  we  are  dutybound  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  'the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
not  able  to  get  in  touch  with  me  for  a 
discussion  of  this  matter,  because  I  have 
been  here  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and  have  been  available  for  dis- 

^  Mr  STENNIS.  I  did  not  make  such  a 
suggestion.  I  said  that  I  called  the  Sen- 
ator and  he  was  conducting  a  hearing. 
It  was  during  the  time  when  we  were 
trying  to  finish  up.  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  consult  further  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr   CANNON.  Mr.  President,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  courts  would  not  look  with 
favor  on  this  type  of  proposal  is  quite  in- 
consistent  with   the   facts.   The    courts 
have  looked  on  a  number  of  occasions— 
or  have  been  petitioned  to  look— at  ttie 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  c  ou  d 
determine  the  right  of  a  person  elected  .o 
the  office  of  Senator  to  be  seated.  The 
courts  unanimously  have  held  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution,  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  courts;  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  detormme.  And  theie 
are  precedents  in   the  Senate  itself. 

When  a  purported  Senator  was  duly 
elected— I  should  not  say  'duly,  but  at 
least  was  elected-to  come  to  the  Senate. 
thP  Senate  refused  to  seat  him.  Tnat  is 
a  hiftorical  precedent.  And  the  Senate 
can  refuse  to  seat  a  man  who  purportedly 


has  been  elected,  either  with  or  without  a 

So  I  am  simply  saying  that  if  we  are 
foing  to  make  an  application  in  this 
i'nstance  that  applies  to  Senators,  we 
should  prescribe  the  same  provision  wiUi 
respect  to  announced  candidates  for  the 

Scnstc 

I  knew  that  it  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law  and  that  if  you  are  foing  to  t.y  u 
punish  him.  you  cannot  punish  him.  Bu. 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  pro- 
posed   resolution.   I   believe   this   wou  d 
have  a  salutary  effect,  to  require  hjm  to 
make  public  the  Information  that  Siicuia 
be  made  public  under  the  proposed  reso- 
lution He  would  know  that  if  he  did  not 
do  it   he  would  run  the  risk  of  not  being 
seated  pursuant  to  section  5  of  tnc  Con- 
stitution. ^  ^^,., 
Almost  ever>-  election  year,  some  soit 
of  matter  has  come  up  before  the  Rules 
Committee    involving    the    question    of 
whether  or  not  persons  have  violated  the 
election   laws,   whether   they    are   duly 
elected,  whether  it  is  a  matter  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  should  mvesti- 

^^We  have  conducted  investigations  en 
occasion   in   order   to   determine   those 
facts.  As  I  stated  eariier.  we  have  refused 
investigations  in  certain  instances   be- 
cause the  complaint  did  not  conform  to 
the  ground  rules  set  up  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  contesting  an  election.  So  there 
is  no  question  about  the  validity  of  such 
a  provision  here  if  the  Senate  wishes  to 
adopt  it.  and  I  think  in  all  fairness  the 
Senate  should  adopt  it.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  impose  anything  on  another  bod>. 
but  oniv  en  an  applicant,  a  person  who  is 
a  declared  candidate  for  the  Senate.  I 
di  not  see  why  we  should  not  apply  it  to 
Joe  Doaks.  who  has  said  he  is  going  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  yet  apply  the  rule  to 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Cooper  1 
who  is  running  for  reelection  from  tie 
State  of  Kentucky.  The  same  rules  should 
apply  to  both  of  them.  ;,,  .i,n 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  the  floor. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Kentucky.  .    t    fr,« 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
would  agree  that  the  Senators  purpose 
Ls  correct:  and  if  the  Senate  should  adoiA 
the  committees  recommendation  appl> - 
ing  to  Incumbent  Senators,  it  wou^d  be 
reasonable  to  PPPly  a  similar  rule  to 
candidates,  il  we  could  do  it  lepallj  ci 
effectively.  .^..•.  .     r 

I  would  say  th.at  the  rvsponsibint.,  ... 
our  committee  was  to  recommend  rules 
to  the  Senate  dealing  with  conduct  c 
Members  of  the  Senate,  aiid  oiuccs  .n 
emplovces  of  the  Senate,  xhai  docs  n  t 
mean  "to  say  we  could  not  have  recom- 
mended that   the  Committee  en  Ru.cs 
and  Administration  hold  hcarinj?s  on  l.^e 
Senator  from  Nevada':;  proposal  f.nd  re- 
port to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  vou.d 
place    the    same    obligations    upon    a.i 
candidates.  . 

The  Senator  -.vUl  asrce  with  me  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  has  J""-^d'<^''"V"i^'?rfi"he 
could  recommend  an  amendrnent  to  the 

Corrupt  Practices  Act  requiring  aU  can- 
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dictates  for  the  Senate  and  House  to 
meet  the  same  requirements  that  would 
be  imposed  upon  Members  of  the  Senate 
by  Senate  Resolution  266.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  would  have  any  legal  effect, 
il  properly  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, approved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then 
.~^igned  by  the  President. 

The  Senator  has  said,  and  I  believe 
correctly,  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
can  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  a 
person  who  has  been  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
the  person  be  not  seated.  There  are  at 
least  two  grounds  on  which  a  person 
could  be  denied  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  The 
first  ground  would  be  if  he  had  violated 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  could  recommend  that 
the  Senator  not  be  seated  where  viola- 
tions were  found. 

Another  ground  on  which  a  successful 
candidate  could  be  denied  a  seat'would 
be  if  hisj)ublic  or  private  conduct  were 
of  a  corrupt  and  notorious  nature. 

However,  if  a  candidate,  who  was  not 
■required  to  do  so  by  law.  had  failed  to 
file  a  disclosure  statement  then  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  grounds  for  refusing 
him  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  if  he  were  not 
an  incumbent  Senator  to  whom  the  rule 
applies. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  not  have  any  legal  effect 
and'  I  do  not  believe  the  failure  to  file  a 
disclosure  statement  by  a  candidate  who 
is  not  an  incumbent  Senator  would  be 
grounds  for  refusing  him  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  The  only  effective  way  to  reach 
this  question  would  be  for  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  prepare  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  recommend 
the  measure  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
to  agree  to  such  an  amendment  and  if 
signed  by  the  President,  it  would  have 
the  full  effect  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  final 
statement.  I  think  it  rather  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  begin  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose requirements  on  nonincumbent 
candidates  by  rule  until  such  time  as  we 
adopt  them  for  ourselves.  We  have  not 
done  this  yet. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  certainly  if  that  is 
not  done  it  would  not  apply  to  the  people 
who  are  candidates,  because  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  include  the  Senator 
or  a  man  who  is  a  candidate. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion with  my  amendment,  it  would  apply 
to  both  people;  and  if  the  Senate  were 
not  to  agree  to  the  resolution,  it  would 
not  apply  to  either.  If  the  Senate  were  to 
vote  afBrmatively  on  my  amendment,  it 
would  not  make  that  approval  apply  if 
the  bEisic  resolution  were  turned  down. 
This  is  simply  an  amendment.  I  submit 
it  is  clearly  within  the  authority  of  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  pointed  out 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  deprived  of  being  seated. 
However,  the  point  is  that  it  has  been 
done,  and  on  a  number  of  instances.  Per- 
sons have  been  refused  to  be  seated  and 


the  courts  cannot  go  into  the  matter. 
The  sole  judge  of  the  question  would  be 
this  body  to  determine  the  right  of  an 
applicant  to  be  seated  as  a  Member 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  I  read.  It  is  pure  and  simple  as 
to  whether  the  Senate  wants  to  make  it 
apply  to  others,  because  to  raise  the 
specious  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
legallv  do  so  is  not  before  us  here.  This 
could  not  be  legally  imposed  on  a  Sen- 
ator, as  a  matter  of  law:  but  it  can  be 
imposed  upon  him  as  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion and  a  Senator  can  be  subjected  to 
beitiK  punished,  as  a  Senate  rule,  and  he 
can  be  .subjected  to  being  punished  by 
the  Senate  for  violation  of  Senate  rules; 
so  we  would  also  subject  the  applicant 
and  candidate  to  the  danger  of  having 
the  Senate  refuse  to  seat  him  if  he  did 
not  comply,  as  an  incumbent  Senator 
is  required  to  comply,  with  this  rule 
when  seeking  election  to  ofBce. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  raised  a  point  which 
may  be  correct.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  true  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  could  recommend 
and  the  Senate  micht  deny  seating  a  per- 
son elected  to  the  Senate  upon  any 
a  rounds  it  thought  sufficient,  and  with- 
out review  of  the  courts.  Is  that  the 
Senators  opinion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  the  court  decisions  are  quite 
unanimous  in  that  respect.  I  know  of  no 
contrary  decision. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  heard  the  Senator's 
argument  when  I  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber. My  first  impression  was  that  we 
could  not  agree  to  the  amendment  as  a 
part  of  the  re.solution;  that  we  could 
onlv  make  a  rule:  and  that  the  Senator's 
proposal  would  have  no  legal  effect.  It 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  body  of 

I  assume  the  Senator  is  argumg  that 
if  we  consider  that  the  requirement  for 
various  forms  of  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure provided  by  the  rules  we  have  rec- 
ommended are  considered  important 
enough  by  the  Senate  to  be  apphed  to 
incumbent  Senators,  then  the  Senator's 
committee  and  the  Senate,  if  it  desired, 
could  deny  a  seat  to  the  Senator  who  is 
not  an  incumbent,  if  he  had  not  observed 
these  rules.  This  may  be  correct,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  do  so 
by  rule  rather  than  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  would 
establish  legal  requirements  on  all  can- 
didates. Is  that  the  Senator's  argument? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  the  practical  effect  would  be  that 
when  a  man  becomes  a  candidate  he  is 
notified  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  would  comply— as  he  should.  Then  we 
would  have  a  candidate  who  was  comply- 
ing as  well  as  an  incumbent  running  for 
reelection  who  has  complied.  They  are 
on  the  same  basis.  The  public  can  judge 
between  the  two  of  them.  They  can  deter- 
mine within  the  guidelines  of  the  resolu- 
tion how  the  men  are  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced, if  at  all,  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  have  one  in  a  position  of 
being  at  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
other. 


I  believe  that  any  man  who  intends  to 
be  a  candidate  for  election,  if  he  were 
informed  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law, 
would  obviously  comply.  He  would  not 
want  to  keep  something  like  that  secret 
from  the  public.  If  he  did,  and  he  was 
running  against  me,  I  would  guarantee 
that  the  public  would  learn  about  it.  I 
would  have  that  right  to  let  them  know 
becau.se  they  would  be  entitled  to  know 
that  he  had  refused  to  comply  with  a  rule 
of  the  Senate,  that  if  he  is  going  to  run 
he  has  to  do  so  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  candidate  with  respect  to  disclos- 
ing information  to  the  public. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  think,  perhaps, 
legally,  the  Senator  has  an  argiunent; 
but  I  would  say  that  there  are  different 
reasons  for  recommending  this  code  and 
that  it  does  not  limit  it  to  the  questions 
of  the  candidacies  but  it  goes  to  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  while  he  is  in  the 
Senate.  First,  there  is  a  rule  on  conduct 
and,  second,  to  provide  to  the  public  a 
belief  and  a  confidence  in  the  conduct 
of  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  much 
larger  in  scope  than  just  dealing  with 
those  who  happen  to  be  candidates.  I 
still  believe  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  situation  to  which  the  Senator  has 
addressed  himself  would  be  to  amend  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  both  he  and  I  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
changes  made  in  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  We  have  tried  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  we  have  finally  been  success- 
ful in  getting  changes  in  the  bill,  but 
they  are  still  languishing  in  the  other 
body.  They  have  not  been  acted  on.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
Pearson],  a  short  while  ago,  raised  that 
question  with  me  and  I  did  not  answer  it 
quite  directly  along  that  line.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  one  of  the  reasons  was 
that  it  was  difiacult  to  get  this  kind  of 
action  through  the  other  body.  I  would 
say  that  we  have  been  trying  to  amend 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  trying  to 
amend  the  Election  Laws  Act  for  many 
years  and  we  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful, I  may  say,  even  though  we  have  on 
several  occasions  passed  a  clean  elec- 
tions bill  in  this  body.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, a  little  while  ago,  stated  that  this 
was  at  least  a  beginning  and  let  us  get 
.  started.  I  say,  let  us  get  started  and  let 
us  apply  that  start  equally  insofar  as  we 
can. 

I  have  another  amendment  which  I 
am  going  to  propose  a  little  later  on,  so 
that  some  of  the  arguments  may  be 
raised  again;  but  that  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  It  is  not  so  broad  as 
what  I  am  proposing  now,  because  on 
this  one,  we  would  have  some  control 
through  the  Rules  Committee,  with  the 
right  of  this  body  to  determine  the 
seating  of  its  own  Members. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  again  that  I  regret  being  in  op- 
position to  his  amendment  because  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  fairplay  and  equal 
treatment  to  any  of  those  who  seek  a 
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seat  in  the  Senate,  whether  an  incum- 
bent or  a  candidate. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  legislation  tlnough.  Once 
,  *  n  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
'on  handlmg  a  bill  providing  foi"  correc- 
tons  in  campaign  financmg  and  election 
Lws  which  the  Senate  passed  but  t  sti^l 
remains  today  in  the  House,  if  that  is 

^"\lr%filiiiOVi.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr'   PEARSON.   There   are  problems 
connected   with   Corrupt   Practices   Act 
Sirtion.  but  there  would  also  be  other 
problems  in  legislation  of  this  kmd,  if  we 
Sught  to  pass  a  law  and  place  upon  a 
c°  nd  date  the  requirements  that  exist  m 
a  code  in  the  Senate  rules  which  are  sub- 
ject to  change  from  time  to  time.  So  that 
there  are  many  problems  involved  here. 
But  I  ^ould  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
whUe  I  know  he  is  going  to  press  his 
Amendment,  we  give  some  thought  t,o 
p^paring  legislation  in  the  form  of  the 
statute   tliat  would  apply   only  to  the 
Senate  in  relationship  to  the  code  w^e  are 
Ssidering.   which  I  think  the  House 
might  receive  very  favorably.  Again  tuat 
iTdwjidedly  what  we  should  do.  but  I  dis- 
agrS  completely  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
JScticabSty  of  doing  it  in  the  manner 
?he  senator  proposes  in  his  amendment. 
Fm-ther.  if  the  Senator  finds  my  com- 
ments worth  while.  I  would  be  ver>'  glad 
to  join  him  in  cosponsoring  some  kind  of 
legislation,  once  we  have  accepted  this 
resolSn    which  would  apply   to   the 
senate  itself  and  would  probably  be  re- 
ceived by  the  House  with  a  great  deal 
more  friendship,  perhaps,  than  a  statute 
aoDlving  to  both  Houses. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  offer,  but  I  believe  that  Members 
of  this  body  will  see  the  equity  of  my  po- 
.sition  and  will  support  my  amendment  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr   STENNIS.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the    Senator    that    a    moment    ago    I 
mentioned  his  contribution  in  this  field^ 
The    committee    took    very    favorable 
notice,  indeed,  of  S.  1880.  which  was  a  bill 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  0,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,    in    which    he    proposed    the 
modernization  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  In  that  bill,  which  had  tremendous 
appeal  to  the  Senate,  was  also  .ificluded 
the  subject  matter  that  covers  situations 
simUar  to  this.  We  reported  this  matter 
in  our  report,  on  page  11.  and  commended 
the  bill,  looking   forward  to   the   time 
when  it  would  become  law. 

It  reflects  the  creditable  work  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  done,  but  it 
shows,  as  he  said,  that  it  is  a  subject  for 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  rather  than  for 
a  rule  of  the  Senate.  So  the  Record 
ought  to  show  that  the  Senator  has 
worked  further  in  this  very  field  and  that 
h-s  amendment  tends  to  confirm.  I  think, 
our  position  with  reference  to  this  sub- 

Mr  CANNON.  I  would  respond  merely 
by  saying  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  amendment  confirms  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  on  this  subject 
but  it  does  certainly  confirm  the  tact 


lliat  there  is  no  question  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  country  need  revision 
and  overhaul.  This  body  demonstrated 
that  clearly  when  it  passed  S.  1880 
unanimously  and  sent  it  to  the  other 
body  We  did  adopt  some  changes  in  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  and  we  adopted 
some  changes  in  the  election  law's. 

But  what  we  are  considering  today  is 
making  some  changes  in  the  Senate  rules 
as  they  ?PPly  to  Senators.  I  merely  pay 
that  if  we  propose  to  change  the  rules  as 
they  relate  to  Senators  during  the  pe- 
riods of  elections,  the  same  rules  should 
be  aupLcd  to  ciindidates  for  the  Senate 
and 'not  give  them  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, if  it  can  be  called  an  unfair  .ad- 
vantage. There  is  no  question  that  ve 
have  the  legal  right  to  do  this.  So  the 
only  question  I  can  see  i.s.  Do  we  want  to 
make  the  resolution  fair  in  its  applica- 
tion to  persons  who  are  seeking  the 
olficc  of  U.S.  Senator? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidem.  I 
support  the  resolution  before  the  Senate. 
It  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. Regardless  of  what  this  great 
body  docs  on  the  many  far-reaching  pro- 
posals which  are  debated  here,  if  the 
personal  integrity  of  our  membership  is 
questioned  by  those  we  serve,  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  this  institution  will  be 
shattered. 

We  live  in  perilous  times.  There  is  a 
growing  mood  of  frustration  across  this 
land.  Events  in  Vietnam,  in  our  cities, 
ni  the  world  gold  markets,  and,  indeed, 
"in   the   American   political   arena   have 
combined  to  create  an  increasmg  lack 
of  assurance  about  things  often  ta<.en 
for  granted.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
an  alarming  trend  among  the  people  to- 
ward the  fragmentation  and  dismtegia- 
tion  of  what  once  were  accepted  stand- 
ards-standards once  prevalent  a.sgmdes 
for  personal  conduct,  for  political  opin- 
ions   and  for  political  action.  For  ex- 
ample, acceptance  of  our  basic  sjst^m 
of  representative  government  once  prc- 
vaUed  throughout  the  body  Pol.^tic   Now 
I  seem  to  detect  a  lessemng  in  pubhc 
confidence  in  this  system  and  its  abiUtj 
S  solve  the  broad  range  of  senous  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  Nation  and.  m- 
deed,  the  free  world. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct   then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  follow  a  couise 
of  action  winch  will  serve  as  evidence 
to  the  American  people  that  we  as  the^r 
elected  Representatives  ^^  the  Senate 
are  concerned  that  ethical  standards  wdl 
prevail  in  the  Senate.  Let  us  show  U)  the 
oe^ule   that  we   are   wUling    to   pursue 
stTndardstn  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties 
wh'ch  are  above  reproach.  That  m  those 
aieS  where  drawing  a  line  may  appear 
difficult  to   some,   we   will   nevertheless 

draw  a  line.  «„i,   .int 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  Senate  should  establish  oflicial  stand- 
ards of^conduct.  senators'  personal  views 
of  what  is  acceptable  have  differed  a.id 
will  continue  to  differ.  Very  distasteful 
Ind  unfortunate  incidents  have  come  up 
in  this  bodv  on  the  question  of  ethical  be- 
havior One  reason  for  this  has  been  the 
Trek  of'  a  clear  definition  by  the  Senate  m 

^^M?  views^ and  those  of  other  individual 
Senators,  do  not  constitute  an  expres^d 
code  of  conduct  foi  the  Senate.  If  the 


S'^natc  ib  to  be  conscientious  m  its  nuest 
for  higher  standards  of  conduct,  its  duly 
i<;  to  formulate  an  official  code  for  ni'..' 
r"uidance  of  its  Members.  Iho  Senate 
•^liould  now  clearly  set  forth  rules  which 
V  ill  enable  its  Members  to  avoid  engauin;^ 
in  a  course  of  conduct  vhich  might  !-.> 
called  into  question  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  not  my  int<?ntion  U  question  the 
i-itecritv  of  anyone.  By  f-etling  clear 
■Aaiidar'cs  cf  c  mduct  i:  ■  t'le  areas  of  our 
"cnicial  duties,  the  Senate  will  be  provid- 
ing a  ruidc  for  its  Members.  We  will  also 
reassure  the  public  that  t!^.e  Senate-  is 
C'jnccrned  about  ethics. 

Lot  us  also  r.'member  that  the  mere 
adoption  of  the  resolution  will  not  be 
rnouL'h  It  i;  not  cnous-h  to  abiae  by  the 
1.  n-r  of  law  in  the.sc  matters.  Th=  spirit 
of  the  law  must  bo  followed. 

Mr  Pre.'-ident,  the  resolution  sliould  L- 
n  need  to.  In  a  time  of  tumultuous  events, 
let  the  public  be  reassured  that  its  uirti- 
fitions  of  government  will  adhere  to  a 
.■standard  of  integrity. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qucs- 
t  on  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon! 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
t'ae  absence  of  a  quorum 


e  aosence  ui  a  iiun...  >*... 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  tuc 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
nioment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Y':'s. 

Mr   PEARSON.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  for  his 
comments  regarding  the  proposed  code. 
I  onlv  rise  to  make  that  expression  and 
al^o  once  again,  in  an  effort  to  make 
some  legislative  history,  to  direct  the  a  - 
tention  of  Senators  and  the  Senate  to 
paragraph  .b>  of  the.resolution,  on  the 
first  page,  wherein  it  is  noted  that  these 
rules  are  the  written  exi^ression  of  cer- 
ta  nsta^^dards  of  conduct  and  comple- 
mSt  the  body  of  unwritten  but  generally 
acc?l5ted  standards  that  confnue  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Senate. 

While  we  have  sought  ta  lay  d^^^n 
Eeneral  guidelines  within  the  matters 
tSen  up  they  do  not  constitute,  and  we 
nter  intended  them  to  constitute  the 
Ml  and  complete  body  of  the  code  o 
conduct  of  any  U.S.  Senator.  I  do  not 
th^nk  we  can  make  that  point  too  fre- 
quently in  this  particular  debate  because 
it  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  matters 
thS  mav  come  before  the  Senate  m  the 

'^?r' Prtident,  I  suggest  the  absence 

''ThTpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll.  .....     „,.-.,; 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  ^^  Piesi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  .that  tn. 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witnout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  s:mpi> 
safin  conclusion,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  senate  has  the  authority  to 
amend  the  resolution  as  I  have  suggested 
and  as  this  amendment  Proposes  The 
constitution   is   clear   that   the   Sena.e 
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could  enforce  it  by  questioning  whether 
or  not  a  person  who  might  have  violated 
a  rule  of  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  be 
seated.  In  all  fairness,  a  rule  that  applies 
equally  to  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate  who  is  running  for  reelection,  as 
asainst  a  man  who  is  not  running. for  the 
c  iection.  but  where  both  are  running  for 
the  same  office,  obviously  should  be  given 
equal  attention. 

All  my  proposal  does  is  make  the  riUe 
applv  equally  to  a  Senator  who  is  run- 
ning for  reelection  and  a  man  who  may  be 
an  announced  candidate  for  election  to 
that  office. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
a  \  ote  at  this  time  is  concerned,  there  are 
several  amendments:  and  there  has  been 
an  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark)  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  two  amend- 
ments that  he  has  this  afternoon.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  here  for  that  purpose  as 
soon  as  we  let  him  know. 

I  really  believe,  for  the  orderly  han- 
dling of  the  resolution — and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senate  will 
a^ree — that  when  the  amendments  have 
been  presented,  then  we  can  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  a  division 
of  time  as  to  amendments,  with  the  major 
amendments  having  more  time,  of  course, 
than  others,  and  also  have  agreed  time 
on  passage  of  the  resolution. 

But  until  there  is  more  time  to  arrange 
those  details,  and  particularly  right  at 
this  point,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  not  insist  upon  voting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  rush  the  vote.  If  the  Senate 
wishes,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
rescinded,  and  withdraw  my  amendment 
for  the  moment,  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  prefer  to  have  some  of  the 
other  amendments  considered  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  might  be  helpful.  Mr. 
President,  in  trying  to  adjust  all  of  these 
matters  for  orderly  presentation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  well.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  my  amendment  from 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
?d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  at  this  time  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  reference  first  to  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendments  that 
I  shall  specify,  then  the  general  amend- 
ments that  are  unnamed,  and  then  with 
respect  to  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  have  notified  all  Senators  who 
have  amendments  that  I  know  about. 

I  am  advised  that  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  i  Mr.  Dirksen  1 ,  wi.shes  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  proposed.  I  understand  that  he  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Chamber. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
rather  wait  until  after  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  has  been  propounded? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut wants  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  vicld  to  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  will  defer 
when  the  minority  leader  comes  to  the 
Chamber  so  that  we  can  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  attended 

to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  I 
shall  propose  would  be  in  effect  begin- 
ning tomorrow.  It  would  not  be  in  effect 
this  afternoon.  We  can  spend  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  here  in  general  debate. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  matter  that  he  wants  to 
present  to  the  Senate,  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  anything 
at  the  moment.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
will  have  anything  this  afternoon.  I  have 
one  matter  completed  and  the  other  is 
nearlv  completed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  is  now  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  By  way  of  explanation,  the  re- 
quest will  be  a  little  long.  It  will  apply 
to  some  specific  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  beginning  tomorrow,  in  the 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 266.  the  amendments  be  taken  up 
with  the  following  time  limitations.  I 
shall  not  refer  to  the  amendments  in  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  considered. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  control  that.  I 
shall  just  refer  to  them  by  number  or 
by  subject  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
one  amendment  dealing  with  the  broad 
subject  of  disclosure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, myself,  and  others.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  inadvertently 
overlooked  stating  that  the  time  limita- 
tion would  not  start  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  proposed  time  limitation  would  not 
start  until  tomorrow. 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment  to 
proposed  rule  XLIV  of  the  resolution  on 
disclosure,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  that  debate  on  the  amendment 


be  limited  to  3  hours,  one  and  a  half 
hours  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  committee  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  inform  the  Chair  what  the  num- 
ber of  that  amendment  is? 
Mr.  CLARK.  No.  623. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  623. 
Mr.   DODD.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Is  that  3'/2  hours  on  the 
Clark  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Three  hours  on  the 
Clark  amendment  No.  623. 

As  a  further  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  Mr.  President,  another 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  disclosure 
may  be  offered,  and  on  that  amendment 
I  request  that  the  time  hmitation  for  de- 
bate be  a  total  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  identify  that  amend- 
ment by  number,  please? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  state  that  I 
do  not  have  that  amendment  with  me. 
I  will  be  able  to  identify  it  as  soon  as 
my  staff  assistant  arrives  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  is  on  his  way  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  an  unnumbered 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  disclosure 
as  reflected  in  rule  XLIV. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  another 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case!,  the  number  of 
which  is  622.  It  will  relate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  office  expense  of  a 
Senator.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  the  coauthor.  The  request  is  that  2 
hours  be  allowed  for  debate  on  that 
amendment,  1  hour  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  state  who  is  to 
control  the  time  on  amendment  No.  622. 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  time  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case]  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  the  time  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  committee  chairman  or  someone 
acting  for  him. 

There  probably  will  be  an  amendment 
that  will  pertain  to — I  do  not  know  who 
.will  offer  the  amendment,  but  I  will  de- 
scribe it  by  subject  matter— proposed 
rule  XLIII  and  will  relate  to  the  matter 
of  a  member  of  the  staff  l>eing  eligible  to 
receive  or  to  solicit  funds  in  connection 
with  a  campaign.  As  a  part  of  this  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  propose  that  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours  on  that 
amendment.  1  hour  to  each  side,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and,  in  opposition,  by  a 
Senator  acting  for  the  committee. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  '.vill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  discussed  tiie 
question  of  people  taken  off  the  payroll 
during  a  campaign,  with  the  loss  of  in- 
surance. I  wonder  if  that  is  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  now  refers. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  amendment  I  was  describing 
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at  this   time.  The  request   as  to   that 
amendment  is  for  a  time  Umitation  of  2 
hours,  1  hour  to  each  side. 
Mr  President.  I  believe  that  brings  us 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Nevada.  .^     ^      ;,i  ti,„ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr    COOPER.  I  have  been  informed 
that  an  amendment  may  be  offered  to  the 
first   rule   that   the   committee   recom- 
mended,  dealing  with  outside  employ- 
ment of  office  employees.  That  Is  a  com- 
plete rule.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  that  rule. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request,  I  ask 
that  any  amendment  relating  to  proposed 
rule  XLI,  which  begins  on  page  2,  Unes 
6  and  7,  by  whomever  it  is  offered,  be 
aUotted  2  hours  of  debate.  1  hour  to  be 
controUed    by    the    proponent    of    the 
amendment,  and  1  hour,  in  opposition,  to 
be  controlled  by  the  committee  chair- 
man or  someone  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  .        .     , 

That  brings  us  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  which  has 
been  discussed.  ,•„  *„ 

Does  the  Senator  suggest  a  time  Umita- 
tion on  that  amendment? 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  to  tne 
amendment  I  have  ah-eady  discussed,  I 
beUeve  a  30-minute  limit  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 15  minutes  to  a  side.  However 
I  have  another  amendment  pending  at 
the  desk,  No.  616,  and  I  believe  that 
might  require  1  hour— 30  minutes  to  a 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  number  of 
the  first  amendment? 

Mr  CANNON.  The  first  one  is  unnum- 
bered The  one  we  have  discussed  is  un- 
numbered. That  is  the  one  we  discussed 
this  afternoon  at  some  length. 

Mr  STENNIS.  As  to  the  unnumbered 
amendment,  which  was  discussed  this 
afternoon  and  was  withdrawn  teni- 
porarily  by  the  Senator,  the  r^uest  is 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour. 
Mr,  CANNON.  Thirty  minutes. 
Mr  STENNIS.  It  has  been  discussed, 
but  not  many  Senators  were  present. 

As  to  that  amendment  offered  by  tne 
Senator  from  Nevada,  I  request  1  hour. 
30  minutes  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be 
divided  between  the  proponent  and  tne 
opponent.  ,        .     ,  .,  . 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  ot  tne 
Senator  from  Nevada  which  has  not 
been  discussed 


Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  No.  616. 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  request  as  to  tnat. 
amendment  is  for  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponent  and  the  Senator 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  committee 

With  respect  to  other  amendments  that 
may  be  offered,  the  request  is  that  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and 
those  in  opposition. 

On  final  passage,  the  request  is  that 
the  time  for  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
and  a  Senator  acting  on  behalf  ol  tne 
committee.  ,  .        ..  „ 

That  Mr.  President,  completes  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
start  tomorrow. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.   DODD.   Mr.   President,   will  the 

Senator  yield?  .        ^     „# 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  amendments  oi 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  be 
included  in  those  that  are  not  numbered 
Mr  DODD  I  have  two  amendments^ 
I  believe  that  I  could  be  very  brief  with 
one  I  wn  concerned  that  the  other  one 
might  take  longer  than  a  half  hour.  I  do 
not  ^vish  to  delay  the  Senate,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  resolution  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  has  come 
Cefore  the  Senate.  It  has  been  discussed 

^°I  dC^'notThhik  we  should  do  anything 
precipitately  here.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  can  do  it  m 
Sie-half  hour.  If  any  other  Senator 
?4hes  to  speak  on  the  subject  i  could 
not  conceivably  be  done  in  that  tirne^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  time  would  the 
Senator  suggest?  . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  would  require  a 
couple  of  hours. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  are  Placing  a 

time  limitation  on  thi^  ''^^"^.^ ,  ^Sevl 
such  an  important  matter  that  I  beUeve 
we  should  all  be  heard  on  the  commit- 
ris  proposals.  I  believe  the  countij  is 
watching  us.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
That  haS  not  been  said.  I  have  a  very 
great  interest,  as  all  Senators  know  and 
I  know  that  all  Senators  have  an  in- 
terest  also.  ,        , 

However,  tomorrow  is  Wednesday^ 
Why  can  we  not  go  through  these 
amendments,  consider  them  and  debate 
them,  and  see  if  we  can  reach  a  time 
hmitation?  . 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  senator  from  Connecticut^ 
The  committee  does  not  wish  to  unduly 
limit  the  time  under  any  circumstances^ 
These  were  mere  suggestions  that  came 
as  much   from  the  proponents  of   the 
amendments  as  they  did  from  anyone 
else  We  have  been  here  all  afternoon— 
although  only  some  Senators  have  been 
present^and  I  thought  we  should  have 
^me   understanding    and    get   matters 
started  on  controlled  tune,  so  the  pro- 
ceedings would  take  place  in  a  better 
manner.  There  is  time  on  the  bill  to  be 
allowed.  I  believe  that  any  Senator  should 
have  as  much  time  as  he  suggests. 

Mr   President,  I  include  as  a  part  ol 
my  request  that  there  be  1  hour  on  any 
"ide  on  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  time  to  be 
controlled    by    the    proponent    of    the 
amendment  and  the  party  in  opposition. 
Mr  DODD.  That  is  agreeable.  However 
I    am    concerned    with    debate    on    aU 
amendments.    I    would    not    have    any 
trouble  presenting  my  amendment  in  i 
hour   but  I  think  we  should  be  careful 
about  how  we  consider  all  the  aspects 
of  this  legislation. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  to  reach  a  conclusion  on 
this  matter.  However,  I  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  committee 
resolution  until  last  weekend  because  it 
was  not  distributed  to  Senators  until 
Friday  of  last  week. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  in  a  hurry.  I  have  as  much 
time  as  anyone  else,  and  I  am  here  from 


now  on.  as  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 

C6rn6d. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  maintaining 
the  reservation,  let  me  inquire.  Is  this  a 
single  unanimous-consent  request  cov- 
ering all  of  these  items? 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  outlined  the  whole 
matter  at  one  lime  in  order  to  get  the 
entire  picture  as  best  I  could  before  llie 
Senate  If  tlie  Senator  would  rather  take 
them  up  one  at  a  time,  that  is  satis- 
factory to  me.  ^    ^    .  „f 
Mr   DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  ol 
ail    the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on' Standards  and  Conduct  was  not^lfid 
on  the  desks  of  Senators  until  toward  tne 
weekend  of  last  week.  We  were  busy  on 
other    matter.-.    There    were    absentees 
when  we  con.sidered  the  money  resolu- 
tion—a great  many  of  them.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  properly  digest  the  report. 

Second,  there  is  a  great  divergence 
between  this  report  and  the  report  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  consisted  ot  12  mem- 
bers and  submitted  to  their  body. 

Third  there  are  other  amendments. 
There  are  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  Coloi-ado  I  Mr.  AllottI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  and  others 
that  have  not  been  Included,  except  un- 
der the  general  proviso  that  there  be  i 

hour.  T 

Fourth,  I  have  an  idea  that  tomorrow  i 
shall  have  some  amendments,  too. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter,  it 
had  spirited  discussion  in  the  minority 
policy  committee  meeting  this  noon,  it 
was  truly  astonishing  how  many  ques- 
tions were  raised  with  respect  to  this 
rules  change. 

Under  the  circumsUnces,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  must  object,  and  I  would  have  to 
object   to    any    single    request    on   any 
amendment,  simply  because  it  is  an  im- 
portant matter  and  Senators  are  entitled 
to  digest  those  things  that  are  gomg  to 
apply  to  this  body,  and  in  the  case  ol 
those  who  at  some  time  may  become  can- 
didates, and  which  may  not  apply  to  op- 
ponents. In  the  case  of  those  who  get  op- 
position from  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  they  will  be  operating  under  one 
standard,  and  Senators  will  be  operating 
under  another  standard. 
Therefore  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  objected. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  going 
to  be  whether  he  would  object  to  a 
seriatim  time  limit  on  one  amendment  at 
a  time  to  see  whether  we  can  work  out 
limitations  on  amendments  that  have  not 
been  submitted  or  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  get  to  that  when 
they  are  reported. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propose  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    623 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mw 
Jersey  and  me,  which  has  been  Prmted, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  title,  but 

^^ThT  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 
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The  legiBlaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

Record.  ,         .   ..  ^ 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  ^^■lth  line  15.  page  5.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  4.  page  9.  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"RULE  XLIV 

•DISCLOSURE    OF    rlNANCIAL    INTERESTS 

•1  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  a*  a  Member  of 
the  senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum,  shall  file  ^^h  the 
comptroller  General  for  that  calendar  year 
a^t^n   report   containing   the  following 

'"Tarxh^^lr  marl^et  value  of  each  a«.et 
held  by  hlnror  by  any  member  of  his  to- 
mediate  family  or  by  him  and  any  member  of 

Ws  immediate  family  3°»^«y- «'=^"!,'rh  '  ^7^ 
dwelling  occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or 
Irrnem^r^  °^  his  Immediate  family,  at  the 
end  of  that  calendar  year; 

••(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  owed 
by  him  or  by  any  member  of  his  ^niedlate 
finllv  or  by  him  and  any  member  of  his 
immediate  family  Jointly,  at  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year;  v,    ,., 

"(cl  The  source  and  amount  of  each  cap- 
ital gain  realized,  during  that  calendar  year 
by  him  or  by  any  member  of  his  'mmed  ate 
family  by  him  and  any  member  of  his  Im- 
mediate family  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  act- 
m?on  behalf  Of  or  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of  him  or  any  member  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
Uv  or  him  and  any  member  of  his  immediate 
faiiuly  jointly,  as  a  result  of  any  transac- 
tion or  series  of  related  transactions  in  se- 
curities or  commodities,  or  any  purchase  or 
sale  of  real  property  or  any  I" merest  therein 
other  than  a  dwelling  occupied  as  a  residence 
by   him   or   by   members  of   his   immediate 

f  snxlly ' 

••(d)' The    source    and    amount    of    each 
Item  of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement 
for  any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggre- 
B^te  of  gifts  from  one  source   (other  than 
ITfts  received  from  any  relative  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  immediate  family)  received  by  or 
accruing  to  him,  any  member  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  or  him  and  any  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  Jointly  from  any  source  other 
than  the  United  States  during  that  calendar 
vear  which  exceeds  $100  in  amount  or  value; 
including  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  ad- 
dress, attendance  at  any  convention  or  other 
assembly  of  individuals,  or  the  preparation 
of  any  article  or  other  composition  for  pub- 
lication, and  the  monetary  value  of  subsist- 
ence, entertainment,  travel,  or  other  facul- 
ties received  by  him  In  kind; 

"(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  In  pracuce  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest;  and  the  name,  address. 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  were  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  services  performed,  and  tae 
total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the  firm 
as  compensation  for  such  services; 

••(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of 
the  principal  business  or  activity  of  each 
business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
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that  calendar  year  as  an  omceT.JiTectoT^or 
partner,  or  In  any  other  managerial  capacitj^ 
■o    Each    asset    consisting   of   an    Interest 
in   a  business  or  financial   entity  or  enter- 
prise Which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under 
paragraph  1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
mert  of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  Us  principal  office   and 
the   nature   of    the   business   or   activity   in 
Which  It  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
it   is  principally  concerned,   except   that  an 
asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on  any  se- 
curities exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securiues  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  identified  by  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  issuer  thereof.  Each  liability 
which   is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph  1   shall   be   Identified   in   each   report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of   the   name  and   the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such  lia- 
bility is  owed. 

"3    Except   as    otherwise   hereinafter    pro- 
vided    each    individual   who   is   required   by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Comp- 
troler  General  not  later  than  April  30  of  the 
next  following  calendar  year.  No  such  report 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any  calendar 
year  beginning  before  January  1,  1968  No  re- 
poTt  made  for  the  calendar  year  1968  need 
IncUide  any  interest  held,  payment  received, 
or  liabllitv  owed  before  the  date  which  fol- 
lows by  ninety  days  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 
The   requirements   of   this   rule   shall   apply 
only    with    respect    to    individuals   who    are 
Members   of   the   Senate   or   officers   or   em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption   of   this   rule.   Any   individual   who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate    be- 
fore the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file 
such  report  on  the  l.ist  day  of  such  service, 
or  on  such  date  not  more  than  three  months 
thereafter  as   the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe,   and  the  report  so  made  shall  be 
made  for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year 
durinR    which    such    individual    so    served. 
Whenever  there  is  on  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  report  made  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  compliance  with  paragraph  1  for 
any  calendar  vear,  the  Comptroller  General 
may   accept   from   that   individual   for   any 
succeeding  calendar  year,  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port required  by  paragraph  1,  a  certificate 
containing    an    accurate    recitation    of    the 
changes  in  such  report  which  are  required 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year,  or 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  change  m 
such  report  is  required  for  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year.  - 
-4    Reports    and    certificates    filed    under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which 
shaU  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,   and  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The 
Comptroller    General    may    provide    for    the 
grouping  within  such  reports  and  certificates 
of  items  which  are  required  by  paragraph  1 
to  be  disclosed  whenever  he  determines  that 
separate  itemization  thereof  Is  not  foible 
or    is   not    required    for    accurate   disclosure 
with  respect  to  such  items.  Reports  and  cer- 
tificates  filed    under    this   rule   shall   be   re- 
tained bv  the  Comptroller  General  as  pubUc 
records   for  not   less  than  seven  yefrs  aft" 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  they 
are  made,  and  while  so  retained  shall  be  ava  1- 
able  for  inspection  by  members  of  the  pub  ic 
under    such    re.i.-onable    regulations    as    the 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe. 
b.  As  used  in  this  rule — 
"(a)    The  term    assef   includes  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or  in- 
directly in  anv  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any  in- 
terest in  any  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501  (cn3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  ( a)  of  such  Code; 
^•(bf^e    term    •liability    Includes    any 
liabllitv  of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial 
mS  is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 

'^'••Tc^The  term  'income-  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

■•(d)  The  term  security'  means  any  se- 
curity as  defined  by  section  2  f  ^^^  %^;';: 
Ities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77D) 

•le)  The  term  commodity  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  ^  otthe 
commodity   Exchange   Act.   as  amended    (7 

^■"(n^-nie    term    'deaUng    in    securities   or 

commodities-  means  any  ^^^"''"'"l^'invX' 
fer.  disposition,  or  other  transaction  Involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity: 

"(e)  The  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
senate'  means   (1)    an  elected  officer  of  the 
IX^  X  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)   an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,    (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate   and 
employles  of  his  office,   (4)    an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son  employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
performance   of   their   official   duties.    (5)    a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
Compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)   an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  If  such  employee's  compensation 
fs  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  °f  th^  Sehate 
if  such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)   an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
S   whose  compensation   is   disbursed   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

•■(h)  The  term  'immediate  family,  when 
used  with  respect  to  any  person,  includes  the 
spouse  and  each  minor  child  of  such  per- 

^°Beginnlng  with  line  22.  page  4.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  26,  page  4. 

on  page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  "4",  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "3" 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  by  unanimous 
consent  so  that  I  may  explain  it. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  that  this  amendment  has  been 
printed  and  we  now  have  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  a  simple  explanation  of  it. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  that  we  debate  the 
amendment  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  and  then  come  in  tomorrow 
and  discuss  it  for  3  hours,  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  each  side. 

I  wonder  if  my  good,  gracious,  and 
Congenial  friend  would  agree  that  that 
would  be  adequate  time  for  senous 
discussion.  .     .,  ,       j  ^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  They  have  just  handed 
me  the  explanation.  The  amendment  is 

printed.  ^    , 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senators  pai- 
don  The  amendment  is  printed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  I  said  the  amendment 
is  printed.  They  just  handed  me  a  mim- 
eographed explanation.  I  have  not  seen 
it  before  I  do  not  propose  to  permit  a 
time  limitation  until  other  Senators 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator, 
with  the  benefit  of  further  cogitation 
and  a  good  night's  sleep,  might  be  more 
receptive  tomorrow  to  a  suggestion  that 
we  limit  the  time. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  wUl  let  tomorrow 
take  care  of  itself.  .  ,»„ 

Mr  CLARK.  We  will  let  it  creep  at  its 

petty  pace. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thinx 
that  any  Senator  is  entirely  withm  his 
•  ghts  in  objecting  to  this  uiianimous- 
consent  request  or  any  request^  as  far  as 
the  committee  is  concerned.  We  wanted 
to  get  before  the  Senate  the  list  of 
amendments  we  knew  about  and  deter- 
mTne  if  ^'^  could  get  started  on  some 

""Mr^'cLARK.   Mr.   President,   first    I 
shoSd  like  to  say  that  I  listened  with 
SSrest  to  the  discussion  by  the  d.stin- 
guShed    Senator    from    Nevada     I  Mr 
SSl  of  his  amendment  to  mak-  the 
disclosures  and  restrictions,  which  by  the 
Ss  advocated  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  ^^■ould  apply  to 
aU  Senators,  apply  also  to  candidates^  I 
had  been  dubious  as  to  whether  that 
^d^  done  legally.  But  the  Senator 
f?^  Nevada  has  persuaded  me  that  un- 
dS   tSfprovision   of    the   Constitution 
thich  makes  the  Senate  the  ^idge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  Members   it  is  per 
fw-tlv  feasible  to  provide  that  any  mdi- 
SdvSl  wtS  is  running  for  nomination  or 
SSn  to  i^e  senate  shall  be  bound  by 
?he  Sme  rules  as  are  persons  who  are 
actuSrSenators.  If  the  individual  loses 
his  raw  nothing  wiU  happen.  If  he  wins, 
and  S  SSestion  of  his  qualifications  is 
m£ed  It  would  then  be  entirely  appro- 
p^rS'for  the  Senate  to  submit  th^^uc- 
oB-ssful   candidate,   when   he   presentea 
hS  f  f^swearing  in.  to  inquiry  as  to 
u^ther  he  had,  in  fact,  complied  with 
S,e  n3L  of  the  body  to  which  he  was 
SkS^  admission  in  connection  with  has 
S^n^  or  his  general  election  campaign^ 
■^JS  I  would  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct presided  over  by  the  able  and  d^- 
tingi^ed  Senator  from  M^sf «« ^PP^^  ,^; 
STENNIS],   would   give   careful    thought 
oJeSght  as  to  whether  the  amentoent 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  does  not 
Sive  Irit^erit,  and  whether  the  com- 
SSI^f^uld  not  be  ^.-illing  to  accept  it 
T^  measure  which,  I  thinl^'^^"f  ,i^: 
eluded  among  the  proposals  which  they 
have  brought  in,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
entirely  fair  by  putting  all  candidates  for 
nomination  and  election,  whether  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  not.  on  an  equal 

^ith  respect  to  the  P^^^^^^^""^: 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  tMr^  ^^^l.^f^ 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]   oe 

^^^e^RElSSS- OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    CLARK.   Mr.  President,   for   the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  will  be  reading 
?he  RECORD  tomorrow,  the  amentoent 
which  I  shall  describe  in  a  moment,  is 
^e'^i'^si'mUar  indeed  to  the jmendmen 
rpiected  by  a  vote  of  46  to  4.J  ai  wie 
Se  me  election  reform  bUl  was  under 
consideration   on    September     2,    1967^ 
Since  this  amendment  is  ^  si'Pf  fj^^^ 
that  amendment,  it  may  well  be  that 
a  number  of  Senators  who  supported  the 
am^^ent  in  1967  wUl  want  to^spon- 
<sor  the  pending  amendment.  This  can 
SadUy  b^done  if  they  will  advise  the 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case!  or 
nie  so  that  we  may  make  the  appropriate 
motion  when  the  Senate  convenes  to- 

"^  ASdment  No.  623  to  Senate  Re^Ju- 
tion  266  presently  cosponsored  by  Sena 

tors    CASE.    HATFIELD,    MORSE.    and    SPONG 

would  do  the  following: 
"u  would  provide  for  mandatory  pub- 
lic financial  disclosure  fo^-all  Senators 
and  Senate  employees  with  an  annual 
salarv  of  $15,000  or  more,  as  opposed 
tJ  the  confidential  disclosure  with  the 
Comptroller  General  which  is  proiMjsed 
fnSemS  Resolution  266  as  a  part  of  the 
T-.rnnn<;pd  new  Senate  rule  XLiv. 
•^Tndlr  the  proposed  amendmen^^  ais- 
closure  would  still  be  made  to  the  Comp 
X  ^neral.  who  -ould  reUin  t^ie 
rpDorts  filed  with  hun  for  not  less  than 
7  ^er/s.  This  is  ihe  same  P^oposa   con- 
taS  in  the  committee   resolution.   I 
think  the   7-year  term  is  excellent.  It 
would  cover  two  separate  elections  to 
the  senate   That  is  plenty  long  enough 
hut  not  too  long.  We  would  support  that 
'^The  a'^endment  would  pro^ade  tha 
the    documents    constituting    the    dis- 
ctosure  would  be  made  available  for  m- 
snection  by  members  of  the  public  un 
der  appropriate  regulations  ^hich  w^ould 
be  Dromulgated  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral t1^^  reports  to  be  filed  would  con- 
Sii'  The   folSwing  information  w^ich^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,   is   adequate  to  Provide   a 
se^rSg  and  complete  disclosure  but 
does  nS 'require  the  fiUng  oiFe^ev^l^n- 
come  tax  returns  which,  almost  neces 
sarily   contain  a  good  deal  of  h^to^a 
tfnii    which     in    my    opinion,    is    not 
neTessIiy  to  have  disclosed  in  order  to 
protlctthe  pubUc  from  any^ssible  con- 
flict of  interest  or  improper  financial 

^'^^he'nf'ofmatSn  to  be  disclosed  can 
be  summarized  under  six  headings,  as 

^°l7!t  Fair  market  value  of  each  asset, 
excluding  family  residences: 

Second.  Amount  and  identity  of  eacn 

^^?S.  source  and  amount  of  each 

^^^^.'Stfsource  and  amount  of^ach 
item  of  income,  and  each  gift-^"^ei 
S  gifts  from  relative^ver  $100^ 

I  ask  all  senators  who  have  the  ex 
plantlion  of  the  amendment  on  th«r 
dp<;ks  to  note  a  typographical  error  in 
?tem  4.  next  to  the  last  words,  •'under 
$100  ••  which  should  be  "over  $100. 
^  Fifth  Association  with  a  Professional 
firm  identity  of  any  client  represented 
Srthe  firm  before  a  U.S.  agency,  de- 
scription of  services  performed,  and  fees 

""^slxTh 'Association  with  business  enter- 
prfse  as  an  officer,  director,  partner,  or 

'"Siouses-or,  as  my  friend  f'om  Rhode 
Wand  prefers  to  call  them.  ".<pice  -and 
minor  children  would  be  covered^  and 
transactions  through  a  strawman  v^  ould 
have  to  be  disclosed.  The  rule  would  take 
efflct   90    days   after   adoption   by   the 

^TSTint  out  that  trusts  are  also  covered 
with^articular  reference  to  the  interest^ 
what  is  known  in  the  law  as  a  cestui  que 
Trust  on  those  who  hold  the  beneficial 


iiiteiest.  The  torm  'asset"  Includes  any 
beneficial  interest  held  or  possessed  di- 
Sy  or  indirectly  in  any  business  or 
financial  entity  or  enterprise,  or  in  an> 
security  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  but 
does  not  include  any  interest  in  chanta- 
Cle  organizations  which  are  exempt  f lom 
taxation  under  the  revenue  code.  The 
same  Mtuation  applies  with  respect  to 
fie  definition  of  "liabilities. 
''  I  point  out  that  this  is  substanUally 
fie  same  amendment  whicli  was  defeated 
bv  r  vote  of  42  to  46  on  Septomber  12 
19G7.  when  it  was  offered  to  the  election 

"SrA^ERSON.    Mr.  President^  will 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr   CLARK.   I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  Person.  The  senator  refers 
to  "fair  market  value  of  each  asset^  ex- 
^uding  family  residences."  Some  People 
have  a  home  in  the  home  State,  and 
Sne  in  Washington  here.  What  about  t? 
Mr  CLARK.  The  provision  is  lor 
dwellings  occupied  as  a  residence  by  him 
or  members  of  his  immediate  farny_ 

Mr    ANDERSON.    I  have  a  house  in 
New  Mexico.  I  have  a  house  here. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  would  not 
have  to  reveal  either  of  them 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  ask  for 
mvinformation.  as  to  item  3,  "source  and 
Sount  of  each  capital  gain,"  is  capital 
gSn  closely  defined  in  the  internal  rev- 
enue regulations? 

Mr  CLARK.  It  is  identical. 
M  ■  iSBERSON.    I  think  it  is.  Does 
that  eliminate,  then,  the  smaller  short- 

^^mI-^CLARK.  The  term  "capital  gain- 
is  ^sed  in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  in 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Then,  it  would  not 
be  a  short-term  gain  or  loss? 
^Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  thye^^^^nce 
to  the  internal  Revenue  Code  may  be 
misleading.  I^t  me  /ead  the  language 
from  my  amendment  to  the  Senator^  It 
is  on  page  2,  begmnmg  on  line  12  of  tne 
amendment: 

him  or  by  members  of  his  immediate  family. 


Therefore.    I    Uiink   clearly    it   would 
apply  t^  both  long-term  and  short-term 

capital  gains.  HUrinsurc 

Of  course,  '.he  nurpo.se  ::i  "isCO'^^V 
is  to  show  how  the  Senator  makes  his 
monev  Since  the  term  "income,  undei 
me  internal  Revenue  Code,  is  usually 
not  considered  as  mcluding  capital  .ams 
it  was  decided  to  use  that  term  in  a  sep 
arate  disclcsure  section  in  the  amend- 

"^Mr  ANDERSON.  The  fifth  item  pro- 
vides f  of  the  disclosure  of  any  profes- 
Monal  firm  which  engages  in  Practice 
before  a  U.S.  agency,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  services  per- 
formed ana  the  total  fees  received. 
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I  pay  a  little  money  to  a  financial  ad- 
visory group  in  New  York.  Does  that  put 
it  under  the  definition  of  -professional 

firm"?  ,.^., 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  I  myself  pay  a  little 
money,  not  only  to  an  investment  firm 
in  New  York,  but  also  to  an  oil  and  gas 
advisory  group  in  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  answer  the  Senator's  question 
is  to  read  the  text  of  the  amendment  as 
it  appears  on  page  3.  beginning  on  line 
13: 

The  name  and  address  of  any  professional 
firm  which  engages  in  practice  before  any 
department,  agency,  or  in.strumentality  of 
the  United  States  In  which  he  has  a  financial 
interest. 

Since  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  men- 
tioned, and  which  I  indicated  I.  too,  par- 
ticipated in.  is  not  a  financial  interest 
in  such  a  firm,  it  would  not  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  explanation  of  it.  I  thought  that  is 
what  it  Wduld  be.  but  I  would  not  want 
a  firm  in  New  York  to  have  to  explain  my 
affairs.  It  probably  is  the  same  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania's. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  do  not  know.  My  son  is 
in  the  one  I  use.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  uses  that 

one  or  not. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  BURDICK.  I  was  one  who  sup- 
ported the  Senator  in  1967.  I  did  it  with 
some  reluctance,  because  of  one  feature 
of  the  bill.  I  notice  this  measure  now 
applies  to  members  of  the  immediate 
family,  which  includes  spouses  and  also 
children  under  21. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  this  apply  to  a 
spouse  who  had  an  estate  before  the 
Senator  had  married  the  spouse? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  it  would.  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  provision 
is  desirable,  because  the  purpose  is  to  re- 
veal the  potential  financial  interest  of  a 
Senator  and  his  immediate  family.  The 
fact  that  his  spouse  had  acquired  the 
funds  before  the  marriage  would  liave 
very  little  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which, 
in  the  normal  marriage,  her  assets  would 
be  available,  in  part  at  least,  for  her 
husband's  political  activity. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Let  us  assume  the 
spouse  had  been  a  widow,  and  the  wid- 
ow had  children,  and  the  former  husband 
had  set  up  trusts  for  the  minor  children. 
Would  the  minor  children  have  to  dis- 
close that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  think  so,  be- 
cause the  minor  children  were  not  the 
Senator's  children. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Once  they  were  adopt- 
ed, they  would  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  if  the  Sena- 
tor went  ahead  and  adopted  them,  he 
would  be  "stuck." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  is  going  a  little  far  into  the 
private  lives  of  families? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  susceptible  to  that 
argument.  If  the  Senator  would  prepare 
an  amendment  which  would  exclude 
that  rather  peculiar  and  extremely  limit- 
ed category,  I  would  look  at  it  with  some 
sympathy.  I  would,  of  course,  want  to 
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discuss  it  with  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  Senators.  It  may  well  be 
that,  as  this  debate  proceeds,  we  will 
find  some  situations  in  which  we  think 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  are  too 

ttiici. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared   to   yield    the   floor,   unless   other 
S'>nators  have  que.stions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sonatoi  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor ;;ave  that  last  statement.  If  someone 
had  inherited  property,  we  would  not 
want  to  to  back  to  the  trust  which  had 
been  set  up.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  a.sked  that  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi indicated  that  he  would  be  favor- 
able to  proceeding  to  a  discussion  and 
consideration  of  this  amendment.  This 
gives  us  time  to  have  a  discussion.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  arbitrary  about 
this.  As  each  suggestion  comes  from  our 
colleagues,  we  can  tell  whether  the  dis- 
closure is  in  the  national  interest  or  the 
interest  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  already  indicated  he  is 
favorable  to  an  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams] 
would  like  to  have  us  consider. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Sometimes  the  wife 
does  not  disclose  to  her  husband  her  own 
financial  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  vice  versa. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  it  cannot  be  done 
that  way  in  my  State. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  proposed  code,  al- 
though it  is  part  of  the  closed  financial 
disclosure,  deals  with  trusts,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  likewise  deal  with  trusts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  and  beneficial  in- 
terest therein.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
sicnificant  difference  in  the  disclosure 
features  of  the  pending  amendment  with 
reference  to  trusts  and  the  amendment 
supported  by  the  Ethics  Committee. 
There  are  two  differences.  First,  this 
amendment  calls  for  complete  public  dis- 
closure; and,  second,  instead  of  using 
the  Federal  income  tax  as  the  base,  we 
have  attempted  to  spell  out  the  various 
categories  of  financial  interest  which  we 
thought  were  desirable  to  incorporate  in 
the  disclosure  proposal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  make  a  further  inquiiy,  almost  in 
the  form  of  an  observation.  Within  the 
committee  deliberations,  time  and  time 
again  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps oi;en  and  complete  disclosure  might 
be  a  rood  thing.  I  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion not  because  of  the  need  for  public 
confidence  to  be  engendered  as  because 
it  was  so  difficult  to  write  any  sort  of 
disclosure  code  and  rule. 

In  that  regard,  I  held  the  view— and  I 
will  ask  the  Senator  to  comment  on  it— 
a  number  of  times  that  public  disclosure 
might  very  well  take  the  form,  not  so 
much  of  identity  and  the  amount,  but 
identity  itself.  I  am  not  seeking  to  draw 


a  line  as  to  where  a  man  becomes  honest 
or  dishonest,  but  a  disclosure  of  the  type 
of  property  and  assets  and  interest  any 
person  might  hold,  without  the  amount 
involved,  and  also  a  description  of  the 
type  of  indebtedness  a  person  might  owe, 
without  the  amount  involved. 

The  ix)int  is  that  perhaps  the  public 
would  have  the  right  to  know  what  as- 
sets, what  property,  one  may  hold  and 
what  his  indebtedness  is,  but  without 
knowing  the  amounts  involved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  observe,  with  all 
respect  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  that  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  adequate.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an 
example.  I  personally  happen  to  hold  an 
interest  in  minerals,  oil  and  gas.  from 
which  I  get  a  fairly  significant  royalty 
each  month.  In  fact,  it  is  the  principal 
source  of  my  unearned  income.  I  disclose 
that  every  year,  anyway.  I  also  own  a  few 
shares  of  stock  in  a  well-known  life  in- 
surance company.  The  return  from  one 
is  many,  many  times  the  return  from  the 
other. 

I  would  think  that  I  ought  to  alert  my 
constituents  to  the  amounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  my  income,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  areas  of  possible  conflict  might 
arise  Somewhat  nostalgically— I  guess 
nostalgicaUy  is  not  the  right  word,  but  I 
think  perhaps  somewhat  cynically,  dur- 
ing my  service  over  the  years  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  reducing  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  knowing  reasonably  well 
that  my  vote  would  not  prevail,  and  hap- 
pily taking  the  depletion  allowance 
whenever  I  filed  my  income  tax  returns. 
The  time  has  come  when  I  shall  regret 
that  quixotism. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  not  fair  to 
himself.  I  cannot  permit  him  to  describe 
his  motives  in  that  fashion. 

But  I  do  think  there  is  a  point  here,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  so  that  I  may  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
will  yield  the  floor,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 
Mr.  CASE.  No.  no.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  mentioned,  has  raised  with 
us  the  question  of  whether,  in  the  case 
of  real  estate,  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty and  perhaps  a  statement  of  its  as- 
sessed value  might  not  substantially 
meet  the  situation  that  we  have  in  mind. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
tiave  discussed  that  proposition,  and 
have  at  least  tentatively  agreed  to  con- 
sider it  further. 

I  do  think  there  are  occasions  when 
the  size  of  a  person's  obligation  or  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  particular  assets 
is  a  relevant  part  of  the  description  of 
those  assets  and  would  be  of  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at,  which  is  the  existence  or 
possible  existence  of  conflicts  of  interest. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CASE.  And  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son, in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  think  in 
the  cast  of  a  tangible  piece  of  property, 
if  that  is  a  proper  word  to  use  for  real 
estate,  to  look  at  the  property  itself,  its 
size,  description,  and  so  forth,  may  be 
adequate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  If  we  know  where 
it  is,  we  can  go  out  and  look  at  it  or 
send  someone  out  to  look  at  it. 


Mr    CASE.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 

harass  or  hurt  or  embarrass  people  by 

Sq^ing    them    to    make    fatements 

which  might  be  used  against  them  by 

tax  assessors  and  others  m  the  future. 

Mr  CLARK.  Nobody  wants  to  let  any- 

taodv'else  into  his  safe  deposit  box  to 

examine    his    securities.    But    I    should 

think,  if  it  were  revealed  that  a  piece  of 

timberland   located   in    such   and   such 

a  township,  having  an  assessed  value  ol 

X  dollars,  is  owned  by  the  Senator,  that 

would  probably  be  enough. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  \ull 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr    ANDERSON.  Why  does  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  i;^e<JUire  a  dif- 
ferent standard  for  the  Senator   than 
for  the  ordinary  citizen? 

As  in  the  case  of  any  citizen,  if  we  aie 
interested  in  how  much  his  incom|Jf' 
if  anybody  has  any  questions,  the  ben- 
ate  Finance  Committee  can  get  a  copy 
of  his  tax  return.  Why  do  we  ha\e  to 
have  more  than  that  here?  ,     „    ,v,„ 

Mr    CLARK.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tax  return  is  not  made  public.  That  is 
probably  the  biggest  reason.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexfco,  with  his  wide  and  deep  business 
experience,  would  agree  with  me  that 
capital  gains  are  among  the  most  help- 
ful types  of  income,  and  are  frequently 
realized  and  actually  treated,  in  many 
instances,  as  though  they  were  income^ 
Mr  ANDERSON.  It  is  not  impropei  to 
have  'income.  Why  should  we  single  out 
a  single  person  or  a  single  group,  and  say 
that  each  must  reveal  it?  A  businessman 
does  not  have  to  make  public  his  income^ 
Mr    CLARK.   This   is   the   argument 
made    by    the    distinguished    minority 
Sder    who  says  that  disclosure  would 
make  of  him  a  .second-class  citizen.  I 
To   not   agree   with   that.   It   seems   to 
me  that  anyone  who  determines  to  seek 
election   as   a   Member   of    the   United 
lutes  senate  owes  tx,  his  constituen  s 
that  same  high  standard  ^^hlchtl  adi- 
tionallv  has  been  said  to  have  been  le- 
qufred  by  Caesars  wife,  that  she  should 
be  above  suspicion. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Above  reproach. 
Mr'  CLARK.  We  have  had  too  many 
instances  in  the  history-  of  the  Seiiate^ 
going  back  over  the  years,  ^^he  e  there 
l°aT  evidence  of  deaUng  under  the  table 
by  Senators  who  were  subjected  to  and 
vielded  to  improper  influences,  to  make 
me  feel  that  anything  less  than  a  rather 
rigorous  and  complete  financial  dis- 
closure-such as  many  of  us  have  made 
over  the  years— is  insuSicient. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  We  have  made  it, 
that  is  right,  and  we  have  all  filed  hese 
statements  right  along:  but  it  is  not  ad- 
vertised as  being  income  that  someone 
might  object  to. 

I  simply  do  not  see  why  income  has 

to  be  speciaUy  classified  here,  ^^hen  we 

have  many  other  reporting  services  that 

do  not  check  it  that  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor.  .  T 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  i 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania—I understand  the  Senator  has  an- 
other amendment  on  the  same  Subject. 
Did  the  Senator  wish  to  present  that 
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amendment  now"  I  am  not  trying  to 
nress  him;  he  has  been  very  cooperative^ 
"^  Mr.  ClArK.  Yes;  I  would  be  prepared 
now.  without  offering  it,  to  have  it  iden- 
tified by  number.  It  i«  f">«I^,dment  No^ 
6'9  which  has  been  filed  at  the  desk 
and  will  be  Pn^^^ed  overnight. 

It  is  what  might  be  called  a  fall-bacK 
amendment,  in  the  event  the  pending 
^Sendment  is  defeated.  It  would  in  gen- 
erTS^rn  to  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee   proposals   with    i^-'^Pect   to   dis 
clo.sures.  but  substitute.  ver>'  simply,  pub- 
lic disclosure  for  private  disclosure. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  t!ie  Senator. 
If  I  may  summarize  briefly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident   in  behalf   of  the  committee,  we 
c  rSinly  considered  all  the  majo^.  P^"?,^^; 
■It  least,  of  the  amendment  \\hich  has 
jis    been  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
Sscussed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl-- 
vania.  We  weighed  the  merits  of  each 
of  those  points  as  against  the  ments  of 
the  provisions  that  we  adopted 

Our  main  controlling  thought  was  that 
there  had  to  be  some  recognition  of  U  e 
privacv  and  the  rights  of  privacy,  to  the 
'degree  that  an  individual  still  possesses 
such  rights  when  he  comes  into  the  Sen- 
ate. Evln  though  he  i.s  a  public  servant 
the  committee  felt  he  just  should  not  be, 
literally  stripped  in  public,  if  I  may  use 
that  term-  but  at  the  .same  time  we 
strongly  favored  the  idea  of  some  regu- 
lation and  some  disclosure  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  then,  through  tne  Senate,  in 
cases  that  we  felt  should  be  disclosed 
to  the  public,  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  ,     .    ,   ,„ 

Mr  CLARK.  I  tliink  the  simplest  state- 
ment of  the  contrary  view  to  \yhat  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  JUSt  said 
appears  in  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper!  to 
the  reixirt  of  the  committee,  in  which 
he  states: 


I  disagree  with  the  action  of  tne  comin  t- 
t<.e  GU  proposed  rule  XLIV  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  financial  Interests,  -nie  reasons  .or 
and  against  public  disclosure  have  been  ex- 
a-Tiined  and  debated  by  the  sen.ite  on  man> 
o?J-aslons  and  1  NviU  i.ot  elaborate  them  m 
this  statement.  It  has  been  and  is  now  m> 
position  that  disclosure  of  f-^'^"="  "^^"f^^fi 
<iwn\d  be  available  to  the  pub,ic  and  I  shall 
support  and  vote  for  such  a  measure. 


I  invself  have,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions since  coming  to  the  Senate,  raised 
the  same  point,  usually  unsuccess^ulb^ 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  tried  with  the 
support,  as  I  recall  it.  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure.  I  felt  that  this  became  a  mat- 
ter of  acute  importance,  involving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  disclosures.  I  felt  then  tnat. 
had  there  been  an  adequate  pubUc  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  activities  ot  Sen- 
ators and  well-paid  members  of  their 
staffs,  we  might  have  avoided  the  un- 
fortunate pubUcily  and  unfortunate 
public  reaction  to  the  standards  on  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  which  followed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mented vest.erday  on  my  views  with  re- 
spect to  this  rule,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  correctly  stated  my  po- 
sition. ,.  „  ,.„ 
I  filed  and  there  appears  in  .he  le- 
port  of  the  committee  my  supplemental 
views  on  two  issues  on  which  I  di.sagree 
with  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

I  also  serve  on  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee,  in  "hich  we  have 
Had  numerous  debates  and  discus.sions 
on  the  subject  of  disclosure.  For  2  ycais^ 
the  <=elect  committee  has  considered  the 
disclosure  rule  and  other  rules  which 
are  now  recommended  to  the  Senate,  f^ 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ha-s  said, 
our  report  is  a  first  step  in  the  field  of 
ethics  and  upon  which  the  Senate  must 

"°Th^e^  disclosure  rule  has  been  a  very 
difficult  question,  for  it  involves  issues 
which  can  be  argued  with  strength  on 

'""o^one^side.  there  is  the  interest  of 
protecting  as  far  as  possible  privacy. 
However,  I  came  to  the  conclu.sion  sev- 
eral vears  ago  that  our  official  work  is 
affected  by  the  public  mterest.  Upon 
that  basis  I  argued  the  case  m  committee, 
and  I  have  submitted  my  views  in  the 
report  bv  v.hirh  I  stand.  I  .'-upport  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I 
and  fion-i  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  ANT3ERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  Member  of  tiie  Senate  many  years 
a-o  from  Michigan.  He  was  a  multimil- 
lionaire. I  do  not  think  that  anyone  ever 
criticized  his  conduct  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  had  owned  a  i;ood  portion  ol 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  was  a  very  distm- 
iju'shcd  Member  of  the  SenaU-. 

Sometimes  these  reports  arc  not  too  re- 
vealing I  f(  It  one  day  that  I  had  to  ma.:e 
a  financial  reioon.  I  had  loaned  some 
moncv  to  a  n;an  who  owned  a  radio  sta- 
tion who  was  in  some  financial  distress. 
He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  supplied 
some  money  by  purchasing  stock.  As  a 
result   I  had  to  fill  out  a  financial  state- 
ment   I  listed  in  the  report  cverj-thmg 
mat  I  po.ssesscd  or  could  hope  to  possess. 
\  vpr>-  well-to-do  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  had  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  report.   He  said.  "Worth  more 
than     SIO.OOO."    That    statement    was 
satisfactory.  ;.„,„;,„ 

I  think  tiiat  if  one  person  has  to  Uenv.ze 
all  of  his  holdings,  all  others  should  do  so 
too.  and  he  should  list  all  property  and 
all  other  possessions. 

Under  the  pending  measure.  tvcr>-bod.\ 
^^ho  owned  anything  of  the  value  of 
$10  000  or  more  would  have  to  report  it. 
If  anvone  had  bought  a  share  of  stock 
vears" ago,  lie  would  have  to  report  tiiat 
knd  would  have  to  report  the  capital 
gains  and  capital  losses. 

I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  tunc.  I  hope  the 
matter  is  rejected. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 
the  Senator  vei-j-  much  for  his  contnbii- 
tion  to  the  debate.  His  comments  are  al- 
ways woriliy 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
his  great  sincerity,  can  be  answered,  I 
ihink  by  stating  that  before  a  man  ever 
gets  to  the  Senate  he  is  passed  upon  by 
the  electorate  of  his  State  which  always 
includes  a  great  many  people  of  discrimi- 
nating thought,  intuition,  and  evalua- 
tion. The  battle  is  fought  out  on  the  firmg 
line  and  between  the  parties.  The  people 
of  the  State  pass  upon  the  facts  and  they 
pass  upon  the  man.  The  people  judge  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  man  and  the 
problems  he  will  face. 

There  is  a  refining  and  filling-out  proc- 
ess that  has  been  going  on  in  our  coun- 
try for  almost  200  years.  That  has  been 
a  major  part  of  the  committee's  thinking 
on  disclosure. 

A  candidate  is  examined,  exposed,  and 
picked  to  pieces  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Many  of  the  people  know  the  man  per- 
sonally, where  he  was  reared,  what  his 
habits  are,  what  property  he  holds,  and 
what  hisiaults  are. 

The  people  pass  on  all  of  those  fac- 
tors They  pass  upon  the  man,  his  moral 
character,  and  fiber.  They  know  what  he 
will  do  under  pressure.  They  know  what 
he  will  do  under  coercion.  They  know 
what  he  will  do  under  political  persua- 
sion The  people  have  a  good  idea  as  to 
that  when  they  deliberately  select  him 
to  represent  them  in  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  man 
gets  here,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  he 
is  unworthy,  that  he  cannot  be  trusted 
fully  or  that  the  man  is  going  to  be 
wrong  in  his  approach  to  problems  or 
wrong  in  his  contacts,  and  we  say  to  him : 
"No;  we  will  not  let  you  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate:  we  will  not  let  you  take 
your  oath  and  do  what  you  have  been 
selected  to  do  until  we  strip  you  in  pub- 
lic, so  to  speak,  and  expose  everythmg 
in  the  world  about  you,"  I  do  not  think 
such  action  is  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

And  when  we  adopt  that  rule,  if  we 
ever  do,  then  I  think  something  big  and 
fine  will  have  gone  out  of  this  body,  and 
the  Senate  will  become  more  ordinary 
than  it  should  be. 

We  should  appeal  to  the  very  best  that 
there  is  in  a  man.  I  think  that  any  other 
approach  would  have  a  degrading  effect 
on  the  man  and  on  this  institution.  I 
think  it  would  express  a  distrust  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  did  not  agree  to 
do  that.  However,  we  did  adopt  the  best 
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rule  we  could,  a  rule  that  would  protect 
that  man  in  such  privacy  as  we  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  and  at  the  same  time 
require  him  to  make  a  report  readily  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate  at  all  times,  filed 
in  advance,  some  of  it  under  oath,  in- 
cluding the  income  tax  returns.  That  is 
there  as  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  to 
him  However,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
the  written  record,  so  if  there  are  any 
allegations  as  to  irregularities  or  even  a 
strong   suspicion    of    wrongful   conduct 
that     might     be     deemed     worthy     of 
investigation,  the  Senate  itself,  through 
its  processes,  could  look  into  that  record, 
made  perhaps  2  or  3  years  earlier.  But 
it  would  be  in  writing.  It  might  contain 
certain  supplemental  matters.  The  facts, 
or  the  sub.stance  of  the  facts,  would  be 
available    and    could    be    checked    into. 
However,  they  would  not  be  used,  would 
not  be  exposed,  or  would  not  be  given 
out   aaainst   liim   until   he   had   had   a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  to  refute  the 
facts  in  closed  session.  That  is  the  Amer- 
ican system.  That  is  the  protection  that 

we  afford. 

If  wronadoinc  were  shown,  it  would 
be  exposed,  of  course,  according  to  the 
ceneral  methods  that  constitute  due 
process  of  law  under  our  system— a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  an  opportunity 
to  call  witnesses.  „  ^i,  *. 

That  is  the  case.  But  on  top  of  all  that, 
we  extracted  all  those  financial  items 
that  ixo  with  public  life,  go  with  official 
conduct  or  official  expenditures  or  semi- 
official expenditures,  such  as  the  cost  of 
campaigns,  the  cost  of  dealing  with  con- 
stituents in  a  semiofficial  capacity,  and 
said  that  that  information  must  be  pub- 
lished every  year.  In  that  way,  only  the 
items  that  are  private,  that  are  not  fully 
disclosed,  are  fixed  where  they  can  be 
readily  disclosed  for  cause. 

The  committee  believes  that  that  is 
the  soundest  rule,  that  it  is  the  American 
rule.  I  believe  that  on  a  test  of  the 
amendment,  the  selection  we  have  made 
will  prove  to  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor.  The  Senate  will  not  have  any  votes 
this  afternoon.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
know  it  will  not.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  ciuonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BYRD  of  Virginia  in  the  chair* .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr    STENNIS.   Mr.   President,  I   asK 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  waiting  for  me.  I  was  delayed. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  635  AND  636 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
amendments,  and  I  ask  that  they   be 

printed.  __„„.„      rm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Another  amendment  is 
pending.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have 
these  amendments  read? 

Mr  DODD.  I  do  not  insist  on  their  be- 
ing read.  If  they  are  printed,  they  will  be 
available  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chan- 
understands  that  the  Senator  requests 
that  the  amendments  be  printed. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 

meridian  tomorrow.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
March  20,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19, 1968: 

In  the  Am  Force 

Lt  G^n  Jack  G.  Merrell,  FR1687  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President  in 
the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6066.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Wilbur  N.  Daniel, 
Antioch  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.  and 
He  shall  direct  thy  paths.— Proverbs  3:  6. 

Almighty  and  allwise  God,  Thou  who 
hath  revealed  Thyself  as  a  strength  to 
sustain  us  and  a  light  to  lead  us.  may 
this  day  be  rich  in  the  realization  of  Thy 
nearness.  .    . 

Give  us  the  faith  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  live  victoriously  even 
in  the  midst  of  dangerous  opportunity 
that  we  call  crisis. 


Grant  to  us  a  faith  which  will  make 
us  victorious  over  all  the  dark  and  dis- 
quieting moods  which  so  frequently  be- 
set and  baffle  us. 

Help  us  to  interpret  oui-  longings  and 
labors  for  universal  peace;  not  as  an 
idle  dream,  but  as  a  glorious  divine  in- 
spiration from  Thee. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  teach  us  and 
show  us  how  we  may  bring  about  a 
closer  fellowship  and  a  better  under- 
standing between  all  members  of  the 
human  family.  O  God,  may  we  see  and 
understand  iust  how  much  we  have  in 
common  and  how  much  we  need  each 


other.  May  we  be  guided  by  Thy  will  as 
we  work  together  and  minister  to  one 
another's  welfare,  peace,  and  happiness. 
Hear  us,  O  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  .....        ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois? 
There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spcakei, 
it  „s  with  great  pleasure  that  I/ife  today 
to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of  the  out 
u  ding  clergymen  of  America.  Today 
we  ifaJe  the  Reve.end  Wilbur  N.  Daniel 
of     the     Antioch     Missionary     Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  give  the  invo- 
cation   He  i.s  the  spiritual  leader  of  a 
CO  B regation  made  up  of  over  4,000  pco- 
r  which   necessitates   the   services   of 
o  er  n  assistants  to  aid  him  in  adann- 
istering  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people 
Reverend  Daniel   is  one  of   the   out 
standmg  men  i"  Chicago  in  the  cm 
and  community  life  as  weU  as  the  spuit 
ual  He  has  been  very  active  fightmg   or 
better   housing    and   especially   foi    the 
hoS^g   for   the   aged.   At   the   presen 
time,  he  is  the  director  of  a  $13  million 
housing  project.  M,nt  u  ins 

Mr  speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  man  of 
this  character  give  the  prayer  today  and 
1  ^^nt  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  his 
participation  in  the  session  today. 


THE  REVEREND  WILBUR  N.  DANIEL 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     IMr. 

M?^MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  w-ith 
sad  notice  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Representa- 
Ji\e  Noble  J.  Johnson,  of  Indiana.  Many 
of  you  will  remember  Congressman 
Johnson  who  last  served  in  the  House 
as  a  Member  of  the  80th  Congress. 

As  a  young  man  I  was  a  constituent  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Later.  I  had  the  honor  of 
counting  Congressman  Johnson,  his  wife 
Mercy,  and  daughter  Miriam  among  my 
Seventh  District  constituents.  In  fact,  ne 
I  accompanied  me  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  January  when  I  was  sworn  in.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  Congressman  Johnson 
had  come  to  recognize  and  respect  his 
dedication  to  public  service  and  sincere 
friendship. 

First  elected  to  the  69th  Congress  m 
1924  Congressman  Johnson  served  eight 
terms  from  the  old  Fifth  and  Sixth  Con- 
gressional Districts  of  Indiana.  In  1948, 
President  Truman  appointed  him  juage 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals.  President  Eisenhower  elevated 
him  to  chief  judge  of  that  court  in  1956. 
Our  colleague  was  a  fine  gentleman 
and  Representative  of  the  Hoosier  State 
he  loved  so  dearly.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  many  constructive  contributions 
during  more  than  40  years  of  service  to 
his  community.  State,  and  Nation.  Mrs 
Myers  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement.  . 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  ROUDEBUSH] . 

Mr    ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Republican  Party, 

\ 


and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
suffered  a  great  loss. 

A  fonner  Member  of  this  body  and 
one  of  the  most  active  public  officials  our 
=;tatp  has  ever  known  has  died. 
^  The  Honorable  Noble  Jacob  Johnson 
who  emerged  from  Indiana's  Wabash 
VaUe>  to  become  one  of  the  country  s 
most  noted  statesmen,  passed  away  last 

''' nS was  more  than  just  a  Congress- 
man- to  the  people  of  western  Indiana 
e  was  the  Government.  When  they 
needed  him  he  was  there  and  he  gave 
far  more  than  was  asked  of  him. 

Noble  was  a  way  of  life.  He  served  m 
the  69th,  70th.  and  ^If  Congresses_^  He 
was  defeated  for  a  .scat  in  the  72d  Con- 
'\ess  and  suffered  another  defeat  for  a 
toot  in  the  75th  Congress. 
■•"bu  Noble  came  back.  And  he  came 
back  strong.  He  was  elected  to  the  76tl., 
77th    78th.  79th,  and  80th  Congresses. 

Noble  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind 
on  August  23,  1887.  He  attended  grade 
and  hlh   .schools  in  Terre  Haute  and 
later  studied  law.  , 

'  He  was  deputy  prosecutor  for  the  43d 
Judical  Circuit  of  Indiana  in  1917  and 
1918  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  circuit  and  served  irom  1921 

^°Iirr925  lie  began  his  career  in  Con- 
gress  He  sened  from  1925  to  1931  and 

n-om  1939  to  194«/^,^9\«i'' court  of 
to  become  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  ol 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

WUh  the  passing  of  Noble  Johnson  I 
have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  a  person  wno 
Ss  helped  me  throughout  the  ycars^Bu 
most  important,  he  was  a  frieiid  t^  J^ 
of  us  He  made  many  visits  \Mth  se%erai 
of  us  during  the  last  few  years  and  ^^e 
ha^e  always  found  him  to  have  wise  ad- 
vice and  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colle'^gues  here  today  share  with  n^ 
the  sadness  that  is  m  my  heart  due  to 
the  passing  of  this  great  man. 

Mr     ADAIR.    Mr.    ,Spcaker.    will    me 

^'SJ' MY^s'l  yield  to  the  rentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Ad.mr  1 . 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to'ioin  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sym- 
pa  hy  to  the  family  of  Noble  Johnson^ 
He  was  a  dedicated  public  .servant  who 
Terved  his  State  and  his  Nation  in  a  v^- 
rictv  of  capacities  and  always  with  dis 
inction.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  was 
an  outstanding  pubhc  servant  of  his 
beloved  country. 

Mrs.  Adair  joins  me  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  the  family. 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  who  knew 

him  were  saddened  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  Honorable  Noble  J.  Johnson,  re- 
ared chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career, 
Judue  Johnson  served  two  terrns  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  the  43d  Indiana  judi- 
cial circuit,  and  was  elected  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  U.S.  Cv^ngress  f or  e.ght 
terms,  from  the  69th  through  the  80th 
Congress.  ^  . 

He  resigned  from  the  80th  Congress  to 
become  a  judge  on  the  court  in  1948.  and 
was  elevated  to  chief  judge  m  19d6,  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Retiring  from  the 


court  in  195b,  he  had  resided  in  Wash- 
inuton,  D.C..  untU  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  Hoosier  State  s  great 
statesmen  and  jurists,  and  mdmna  is 
proud  to  have  contributed  to  noble  a  son 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  w  as 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
former  colleague  and  fellow  Hoosier. 
Noble  J.  Johnson. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  a  decade  be- 
fore I  did.  and  tnen,  after  an  absence 
of  8  years,  returned  to  our  ranks  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  . 

Needless  to  say,  we  in  the  mmonty 
welcomed  him  as  a  legislator  of  experi- 
ence and  knowhow. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  this 
distinguished    son    of    Indiana    through, 
five  terms,  during  which  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate Noble  Johnson  as  a  conscien- 
tious, hardworking  Member  of  this  bod> 
in  recognition  of  his  earlier  judical 
background  and  his  fine  record  m  the 
Conrre.ss.  Noble  Johnson  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  upon  his  resignation  from  the 
Congress.  A  further  mark  of  recognition 
of  his  substantial  talents  was  his  eleva- 
tion to  chief  judge  of  the  court. 

To  me  Noble  Johnson  was  a  conside  - 
ate,  helpful  friend,  as  I  hope  I  was  to 

^"hc  was.  in  all  respects,  a  ■gentleman 
from  Indiana"  and  I  offer  my  most  .sin- 
cere sympathies  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the 
family.  


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    MYERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

*-  *l-.r.t-  oil  T\ 


ask 


unanimous    consent    that    all    Members 
may  be  permitted   to  exwnd   then    le 
marks  on  the  life,  character,  and  service 
of  Judge  Johnson  at  the  conclusion  of 

'^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AUSTERITY  IN  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revLse  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  heard  the  President  use  a  'If^.^yo^''* 
in  the  lexicon  of  liis  Gieat  SDCiety- 
austerity.-  He  .said  we  had  to  tigh  en 
our  belts,  make  .sacrifices,  and  adopt  a 
.sound  fiscal  pohcy. 

It  would  be  heartening  if  we  could 
believe  the  President  is  seriously  con- 
sfder  n^  a  .sizable  cutback  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Unfortunately^  behind 
L  B  J.'s  ringing  woras  and  the  Chuich 
iliian  mood  lies  the  Great  Society  spend- 
ing machine. 

AS  long  as  there  are  miUions  for  Plant- 
ing posies  along  the  hiphways  and  thou- 
sands for  studying  the  socia  life  of  the 
blackbird-and  as  long  as  he  i^verty 
war  keeps  padding  its  payroll  while  pro 
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viding  less  real  help  for  the  poor— I  say 
the  budget  is  overstuffed. 

The  President  talks  of  cutting  $3  to 
$4  billion  off  his  budget,  making  It  ap- 
pear that  this  is  a  major  sacrifice — 
roughly  equivalent  to  losing  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  but  S4  billion  off  $186  billion  Is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

L.  B.  J.'s  oratory  in  his  state  of  aus- 
terity address  provides  good  newspaper 
copy,  but  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  and  up  to  this  point  the  President 
has  asked  that  all  the  sacrifices  be  made 
by  the  people  instead  of  taking  a  lead- 
ing role  himself  in  trimming  the  sails 
of  his  Great  Society  programs. 


by  his  next  friend,  his  father,  George 
Henry  Olinger.  and  George  Henry  Olin- 
ger.  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIGHT  OP   AMERICAN   CITIZEN   TO 
OWN  AND  HOLD  GOLX) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  take  a  second  step  so  far  as  gold  is 
concerned  and  give  the  American  citizen 
the  right  to  own  and  hold  gold. 

The  American  citizen  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  is  denied  the  right  to  buy, 
hold,  or  sell  gold  at  will. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  Sunday  by  representativfes  of  the 
international  gold  pool  when  they  freed 
gold  commercially  to  seek  its  price  level 
on  the  gold  market  of  the  world.  Citizens 
of  every  other  country  in  the  free  world 
are  buying  gold  on  the  open  market.  The 
only  citizens  in  the  United  States  per- 
mitted to  buy  gold  are  those  holding  a 
commercial  license  to  purchase,  such  as 
jewelers,  dentists,  and  other  gold  manu- 
facturers. But  so  far  as  the  American 
citizen  is  concerned,  he  is  still  held  in 
the  same  category  as  a  citizen  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come 
to  give  the  American  citizen  the  right 
to  buy,  hold,  or  sell  gold  on  an  American 
market  the  same  as  the  other  markets  of 
the  free  world. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  i  S.  233 )  for  the 
relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,   

JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE  C,  COX  AND  WILLIAM  D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and 
William  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be'passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

,  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  321)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1040)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  991)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  14109) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.  HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER,  CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2282) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  Concord.  Calif. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER.  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  155)  for  the 
relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a  minor, 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7210) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10327) 
for  thQ  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau.  Irva 
G.  Franger.  Betty  Klemcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welburn,  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
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Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ivlis-souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO  ANTONIO  JULIO  SANCHEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  126)  for 
the  relief  of  Pedro  Antonio  Julio  Sanchez. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•mv  aeent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
vlolatlnK  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed'gLuty^f  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

on  page  1.  line  9.  btrike  •thirty-eight"  and 
Insert    fifty-nine",  ,ncK" 

On  page  1,  line  10.  strike    -1964  and  1965 
and  insert  "1962  and  1963" 

on  page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  -in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereot  '. 

SUI-STITt-TE     (.OMMriTEE     AMENDMENT     OFFERED 


KELLEY  MICHELLE  AUERBACH 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2318)  for 

the  relief  of  Kelley  Michelle  Auerbaclv 
There  being  no  objection,  the  cieiK 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 2318 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kelley  Michelle  Auerbach  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101  ( b )  (1 )  (F)  of  the  said  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mrs  Kay  J.  Auerbach,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
on  the  table. 


PAUL    L..    MARGARET.    AND 
JOSEPHINE  KIRSTEATTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  909)  for 
the  relief  of  Paul  L..  Margaret,  and  Jo- 
sephine Kirsteatter. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BY    MR.    .^SHMORE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
substitute  committee  amendment, 
nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Substitute  committee  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Ashmore:  Strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

•That  in  the  administration  of  the  annual 
leave  account  of  John  AUunario,  a  postal 
emplovee  of  Bloomingdale.  New  Jersey,  there 
shall  be  added  a  separate  account  of  fifty- 
nine  hours  of  annual  leave,  m  lull  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  John  Allunario 
aealnst  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  such  leave  which  .vas  earned 
by  him  in  the  period  January  1,  196^z  through 
December  31,  1963,  inclusive,  while  be  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department,  and  which,  through  adminis- 
trative error,  was  not  credited  to  his  leave 
account.  .  ,     „  . 

•SEC  2.  section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (65  fatat_ 
680,  67  Stat.  137;  5  U.S.C.  206210  ).  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted  by 
this  Act,  and  such  leave  likewise  shall  not 
Hffect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pursuant  to 
applicable  law.  of  other  annual  leave  earned 
bv  the  said  John  Allunario.  None  of  the  leave 
gfanted  by  this  Act  shall  be  settled  by  means 
of  a  cash  payment  in  the  event  such  leave  or 
part  thereof  remains  unused  at  the  t' me  the 
said  John  Allunario  Is  separated  by  death  or 
otherwise  from  the  Federal  service. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER,  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum.  ,     ^, 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^_^_^_^_^ 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R  15224.  COAST  GUARD  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  ai.  Res,  1095.  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R,  15224,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  olT.shore  establishments  lor 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  ask  for  r^  imme- 
diate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 

I'J^v.s:  ,„„^ 

H.   Res.   1095 

ni'^olxcd    Thai  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
rcsuluuon  r.  thall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
ihc  House  resolve  lUsell  intx.  ihc  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o'^j^e  Union 
?or  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H,R,  15224) 
•o  authorize  appropriations  lor  procurement 
of   vessels   and   aircraft  and   construction   of 
shore    .ind    ollshore    establishments    for    the 
Coast    Ouiu-d.    After    peneral    debate,    which 
sh.U  be  confined  w  the  bill  .tnd  shall  con- 
ilnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
chvded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
r.inkmg  minonty  member  of  ihe  Commit  «e 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  l^e  read  for  amendment  under  the  (ive- 
minutx.  rule.  At  the  conclusion  uf  the  con- 
sideration  of    the    bill   lor    amendment     the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the   House  with  such  amendments  .as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall    be   considered   as  ordered   on   the   bill 
and    amendments    thereto    to    final    passage 
without     intervening     motion     except     one 
motion  to  recommit. 


JOHN  ALLUNARIO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (L,R.  12073), 

for  the  relief  of  John  Allunario. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12073 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
Allunario.  Bloomingdale,  New  Jersey,  a  sum 
which  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Postmaster  General  as  sufTiclent  to  cover 
the  payment,  at  the  rat«  of  compensation 
then  applicable,  to  the  said  John  Allunario 
for  thirty-eight  hours  of  annual  leave  credit 
for  the  leave  years  1964  and  1965  which  he 
did  not  receive  because  of  administrative 
error  and  which  was  subsequently  forfeited 
by  law  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
iii  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr     ABERNETHY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  581 

Roybal 
St.  Onge 
Selden 
Shriver 
Skubitz 


Ashley  Hagan 

Banns?  Halleck 

Blackburn  Holland 

Bo^gs  King.  Calif 

Burton.  Utah  Landrum 


Conye'-s 

Cowger 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Disss 


Edwards,  Calif.  Roth 


McEwen 

Miller.  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Purcell 

Resnlck 


Stubblefield 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Watts 

Wvlio 


Mr  COLMER,  Mr,  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1095  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R,  15224  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 

Guard, 

H  R  15224  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  S136  million.  Of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion $67,904,000  is  for  procurement,  ex- 
tension of  service  life,  and  increasing 
capability  of  vessels.  The  sum  of  S14,- 
636,000  is  authorized  for  procurement  oi 
nine  medium-range  helicopters. 

For  establishment  or  development  ot 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquisi- 
tion construction,  conversion,  extension, 
or  installation  of  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  sites  and  furnishing  of  app)irte- 
nances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  $47,660.- 
000  is  authorized. 

Funds  are  authorized  in  the  amount  oi 
$5  800.000  for  payment  to  bridge  owners 
for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad  and 
public  highway  bridges  to  permit  free 
navigation  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  as  may  be  necessary, 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing 
facilities  at  or  near  a  Coast  Guard  in- 
stallation, may  not  exceed  the  average 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 
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The  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  ever 
broadening.  They  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  for  us  here  and  are  presently 
lenderlng  a  great  service  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Tlouse  Resolution  1095  in  order  that  H.R. 
1 5Z24  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
rnys?lf  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  LMr.  ColmerI  has  stated, 
House  Resolution  1095  provides  an  open 
i-ule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15224,  Coast 
Guard  authorization. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  Coast  Guard's  needs  in  ships,  planes. 
and  shore  facilities. 

The  bill  as  introduced  called  for  au- 
thorizations totaling  $107,000,000,  with 
only  one  high-endurance  cutter  includ- 
ed. The  committee  believes  that  two  more 
should  be  constmcted  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
as  23  of  the  Coast  Guard's  33  cutters  are 
seriously  oVe'r-aged. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  oceano- 
graphic  cutter  for  scientific  research,  a 
coastal  buoy  tender  for  use  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  nine  medium-range  recovery  air- 
craft, and  improvements  at  numerous 
shore  facilities,  including  such  items  as 
operational  buildings,  piers,  moorings, 
and  family  quarters. 

The  total  authorizations  contained  in 
the  bill  are  $136,000,000,  of  which  S67.- 
904.000  is  for  vessel  procurement.  $14.- 
636.000  for  aircraft,  and  $47,660,000  for 
shore  facility  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GARMATT;.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  01  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill— H.R.  15224 — to  authorize  ap- 
piopriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aiicraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offslaore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f:om  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration   of    the   bill   KR.   15224, 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Garmatz],  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard], 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  be  aware  of  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  There  are  few  people  in  the 
country  that  have  not  been  benefited 
by  its  service  at  some  time  during  the 
years. 

Its  helicopters  and  men  are  present 
at  disasters  and  floods  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  participating  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  renders  valuable  but  imseen 
service  to  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  air 
travelers.  It  maintains  an  ice  patrol  to 
protect  our  shipping  against  another 
disaster  such  as  the  one  which  befell  the 
Titanic,  and  most  importantly,  it  safe- 
guards our  shipping  and  small  boat  popu- 
lation. On  Friday  of  this  week,  it  will 
start  the  annual  ice  patrol  to  discover 
and  warn  shipping  of  icebergs  that 
might  cause  damage  to  vessels. 

Only  recently,  on  February  29  of  this 
year,  its  vessels  in  Vietnam  added  to  the 
Slorious  tradition  of  the  service  by  pre- 
venting delivery  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
war  materials  to  the  Vietcong.  In  one 
engagement  on  that  day,  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Winona,  assisted  by  an  82- 
foot  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat,  destroyed 
an  enemy  trawler  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  the  Androscoggin. 
with  two  small  patrol  boats  and  small 
NavT  boats,  drove  another  trawler  ashore 
where  its  crew  destroyed  it.  A  third  was 
turned  back  by  the  cutter  Minnetonka. 
This  .series  of  engagements  have  been 
hailed  as  the  largest  naval  victory  of  the 
Far  East  war.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
service  was  called  upon  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  the  breaking  in  two  of  an  oil 
laden  tanker  in  San  Juan  Harbor.  P.R. 
In  another  activity  during  the  same 
period,  it  attempted  unsuccessfully  the 
rescue  of  four  Cuban  defectors  off  the 
Virginia  coast. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  it  per- 
forms its  daily  but  chiefiy  unsung  serv- 
ices to  the  8  million  small  boat  opera- 
tors of  the  country.  In  order  to  perform 
servicrs  it  requires  equipment.  The  great- 
est part  of  its  fleet  of  large  cutters  of 
the  type  presently  engaged  in  Vietnam 
are  over-^ge  and  require  replacement. 
Because  of  the  conflicting  needs  of  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  country,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  replace  these  as  rapidly 
as  the  needs  of  the  service  dictate. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  committee 
provided  for  replacement  of  but  one  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  committee,  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  the  service  for  greater 
updating  in  this  category,  increased  the 
authorization  to  three  such  vessels. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  situation  in 


which  the  Coast  Guard  finds  Itself,  six 
of  the  earlier  built  vessels  constructed  in 
1936  are  scheduled  for  upgrading  to  per- 
mit their  operation  for  a  decade  or  two 
more. 

In  the  same  category  are  improve- 
ments scheduled  for  smaller  vessels,  no- 
tably buoy  tenders,  where  changes  are 
to  he  made  to  increase  their  habitability. 
Generally,  these  vessels  are  engaged  in 
the  imglamorous  service  of  looking  after 
aids  to  navigation  in  our  nearby  waters. 
and  service  on  them  is  far  from  com- 
fortable. In  order  to  permit  their  op- 
eration sometime  in  the  future,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  changes  that  will  make 
them  more  attractive  to  their  crews,  thus 
assuring  higher  morale  with  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  enlistment  rates. 
Our  icebreaker  fleet  of  eight  vessels, 
with  one  exception,  dates  back  to  the 
early  forties,  and  by  reason  of  increased 
fimctions  is  operating  with  substantially 
increased  crews.  Three  of  these  vessels 
stm  have  the  1940  quarters,  and  money 
is  provided  to  enlarge  crew  spaces  and 
to  provide  for  greater  comfort  for  the 
men  necessarily  serving  aboard  them. 

Other  vessels  to  be  constructed  in- 
clude a  buoy  tender  for  the  Chesapeake, 
which  will  replace  two  old  ones  and  per- 
mit greater  economies  in  the  service  ren- 
dered in  that  area. 

In  addition.  Coast  Guard  will  assume 
the  responsibility  for  aids  to  navigation 
in  the  remainder  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, which  requires  a  vessel  and  sup- 
porting shore  facilities. 

In  the  aircraft  field,  nine  helicopters 
are  provided  which  will  replace  other 
machines  that  are  overage.  Many  of  the 
smaller  Coast  Guard  stations  are  over 
50  years  old,  and  efforts  are  made  an- 
nually to  replace  a  small  number  of  these. 
In  addition,  training  facilities  are 
maintained  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  Cape  May, 
N.J.,  and  Alameda,  Calif.  Certain  of  these 
facilities  require  expansion,  and  World 
War  II  buildings  still  in  use  demand  re- 
placement, which  will  serve,  not  only 
to  upgrade  training,  but  will  substan- 
tially reduce  maintenance. 

The  base  at  Governors  Island  is  sched- 
uled for  construction  of  family  quarters 
of  160  imits.  This  item  was  discussed  last 
year,  but  was  deferred  at  that  time.  It 
represents  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  morale  of  the  men  sen'ing  in  the 
New  York  area,  since  at  present  they  are 
re«iuired  to  pay  high  rents  and  commute 
considerable  distances  to  the  base. 

In  addition,  a  long  overdue  sewage  dis- 
posal system  is  to  be  installed  which  will 
serve  to  reduce  to  some  degree  the  pollu- 
tion of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  remaining  item  of  significance  in 
the  bill  is  for  continued  work  on  bridges 
in  Louisiana  and  Illinois,  which  consti- 
tute serious  restrictions  to  navigation  of 
waterways.  This  last  item  is  under  the 
Truman-Hobbs  Act,  which  provides  for 
cost  sharing  with  the  bridge  owners  for 
the  removal  of  navigational  obstruc- 
tions. 

The  amount  sought  by  the  Coast  Guard 
in  its  bill  is  virtually  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  committee  added  two  large  cut- 
ters at  $14.5  million  apiece,  because  it  is 
convinced  of  the  growing  need  of  vessels 
of  this  type. 
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I  feel  that  an  extended  defense  of  these 
expenditures  is  not  necessary,  smce  all 
of  K  Members  of  this  body  are  familiar 
with  the  service  rendered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  should  be  convinced  of  the 
S  to  provide  it  with  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  do  the  job  that  we  all  know  it 

'^I  point  out  that  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  and  t  is 
n-  conviction  that  the  amount  sought 
herein  is  an  absolute  minimum  to  peimit 
the  Coast  Guard  to  function  properly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such  tmie  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
?oast  Guard  Subcommittee  the  gen  le- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  IMr   Clark  I. 

Fol  owing  the  chairman's  discussion  o 
coast  Guard  needs,  I  do  not  beheve  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  left  to  be  said.  How- 
ever  I  do  feel  that  there  are  cer  ain 
points  that  should  be  emphasized  to  illus- 
trate the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  as  submitted  to  the  committee 
railed  for  the  construction  of  two  large 
ve  sels  one,  a  high  endurance  cutter,  and 
the  second,  an  oceanographic  cutter.  The 
comStee  added  two  high  endurance 
cutters  at  $14.5  million  each,  a  total  of 

''L"has"een  previously  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  woefully  behind  m  its  cutter 
replacement  program.  At  the  moment 
five   of   these   vessels  are   serving   with 
freat  distinction  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam^ 
Everyone  of  them  is  overage,  and  the 
committee  has  been  very  concerned  over 
their  probable  remaining  useful  life  in 
the  future.  In  fact,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  i-educed  to  seeking  funds  m  this  b 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  six  vessels  built 
in  1936   since  at  the  present  rate  of  le- 
acement  it  is  probable  that  these  ves- 
sels S  have  to  operate  for  more  than 
10  years  in  the  future.  At  this  time,  money 
has  been  provided  for  replacement  of  10 
vessels  and  one  is  actually  in  operation 
Twenty-three  await  replacement.  We  feel 
that  the  replacement  rate  is  far  too  low 
and,  in  consequence,  have  added   he  ad 
ditional  two  cutters.  We  may  add  that  we 
are  fX  conscious  of  the  fiscal  prob  ems 
confronting  the  country,  but  we  believe 
that  this  particular  area  is  one  of  which 
we  are  likely  to  be  pennywise  and  pound 

foolish.  ,       .^         .     .y,„ 

With  respect  to  the  other  items  in  the 
bill  they  call  for  a  continuing  program 
of  various  facilities,  both  in  the  training 
area  and  in  shore  stations.  In  f  ""3.1. 
the  buildings  to  be  replaced  in  the  tram 
ing  field  are  World  War  II  models  that 
have  long  since  been  obsolete,  and  main- 
tenance is  excessively  high. 

With  respect  to  the  small  shore  sta- 
tions, a  similar  situation  exists  Many  ol 
the  buildings  are  well  over  50  years  m 
age,  and  replacement  is  long  since  ovei- 

The  other  major  items  in  the  bill  are 
for  replacement  of  overage  aircraft,  and 
for  continuing  work  on  raUroad  bridges 
under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  merits  your 
favorable  consideration  and  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  great  controversy  over  its 
provisions.  The  record  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  such  that  it  has  the  respect  of 
virtually  every  Member  of  the  House.  Its 
reputation  for  modesty  in  its  demands 


is  such  that  relatively  litt  e  t  mejiU  be 
needed  to  present  the  merits  of  its  claims^ 
I  as  chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
subcommittee,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  believe  that  the  claims  of 
tS  CoTsTouard  to  your  favorable  acUon 
need  no  extended  discussion  by  me^You 
are  all  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  every  one  of  us.  In  the  interests 
of  our  safety,  we  must  see  that  it  has  the 
needed  equipment  to  perform  its  many 

functions.  „„    t  vi«:P  in 

Mr    CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  use  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  concur  whole- 
Lartedly  in  what  the  chairman  has  said^ 
Mr   MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >  leia 
mvseif  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
.self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
coUeaeues  on  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  who  have 
urced  passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15224. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  to  cnlarse 
upon  what  already  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
Briefly  as  originally  introduced  pursuant 
to  Executive  Communication  No^  1479 
HR    15224  would  have  authorized  S107 
million    for    acquisitions,    construction, 
and  improvements  by  the  Coast  Guard^ 
Your  Committee   on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  made  but  one  amendment 
to    this    administration    request.    It   in- 
creased the  authorization  by  S29  million 
to  furnish  funds  for  three  hish-endur- 
ance  cutters  instead  of  one.  Thus   the 
total  amount  authorized  for  appropna- 
ion  by  H.R.   15224  has  been  raised  by 
committee  action  from  $107  milhon  t^ 
$136   million.   The   needs  of   the   Coast 
Guard  to  meet  the  ever-expanding  de- 
mands placed  upon  it  clearly  justify  this 
increase.  „ 

As  our  national  interests  have  gro\\n. 
so  too  has  the  role  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Its  duties  have  been  continually  expand- 
ing to  meet  ever-changing  demands  and 
conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Last 
year  for  example,  as  a  result  of  its  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
the  Coast  Guard  acquired  an  additional 
responsibility  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  for 
alteration    of    bridges    over    navigable 
waters.  This  year-in  fact,  less  tha     2 
weeks  ago— the  Coast  Guard  was  cited 
for  possibVadditional  duties  in  the  field 
of  marine  sciences.  In  his  message  of 
March  8.  "To  Renew  a  Nation."  the  Pres- 
ident stated : 

This  vear  we  can  begin  development  of  Im- 
proved ocean  buoys.  I  urge  the  Con.ress  to 
^oprove  my  request  for  $5  million  in  the 
F?scaTl969  coast  Guard  budget  for  this  pro- 
gram 


Althouch  this  ocean  buoys  program  is 
in  the  Coast  Guard's  research  and  deye  - 
opment  budget  request  and  not  in  this 
authorization  measure.  H.R.  15-^«-  '^ 
does  represent  a  new  responsibility  and 
an  area  in  which  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  can  anticipate  future 
authorization  requests. 

Abroad,  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  per- 
sonnel still  are  engaged  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Deployed  in  the  area  are  five 
h°gh-endurance  cutters.  26  patrol  craft, 
and  an  electronic  long-range,  aids-U.- 
navigation  system  manned  by  more  than 
1,350  Coast  Guard  personnel. 


Mr   Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
res^nded  willingly  and  ably  to  each  of 
S  nianv  demands.  Unfortunately,  our 
Generosity  in  placing  demands  upon  this 
sendee  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
our   unSing  for  much-needed  new  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Each  year  we  on  the 
Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Series  have  tried  to  place  the  needs  m 
line  with  the  demands  by  aPPropnate  in- 
rreases  in   the  authorization.  Yet  each 
"ear  we  have  seen  authorizing  legislation 
like  HR    15224  enacted  into  law  only  to 
find  the' amount  drastically  .educed  m 
the  appropriation  process  to  the  low  k\el 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  occurred  in  each  of  the  3  pre- 
vious fiscal  years-1966.  1967.  and  1968. 
I  si"icerely  hope  that  a  similar  fate  does 
not  lie  in  wait  for  the  measure  now  under 
consideration. 

The  present  fleet  of  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters has  an  average  service  life  of  almost 
25  veais.  At  the  present  rate  of  replace- 
ment of  one  per  year,  icplacement  of  the 
remaining   23  cutters  reaching  obsoles- 
ceS  will  not  be  completed  for  more  than 
■^0  years  We.  therefore,  face  the  very  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  having  to  keep  in  serv- 
ice cutters  in  excess  of  40  years  of  age  at 
this  replacement  rate.  There  are  limits 
upon   what  human  endurance  can  ac- 
complish in  overcoming   dcliciencies  in 
Suies.  It  is  high  time  that  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  recog- 
nize this  fact  of  life. 

Before  we  f^ive  the  Coast  Guard  any 
more  duties,  let  us  at  least  give  it  the 
proper  tools  to  accomplish  what  we  now 
demand  of  it.  H.R.  15224  as  amended  by 
vour  Committee  on  Merchant  Manne.  i.s 
the  first  halting  step  in  this  direction. 
I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  supiwrt  its  passage. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may   consume  to  the 
••cntleman    from    North    Carolina    I  Mi. 
Lennon  1 ,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee^ 
Mr   LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries  and  commend  him  as  well  as  the 
ranking   minority   member,   the  distin- 
ouLshed  gentleman  ^'-o"!  Cahforma    Mr. 
Mailliard).   and  especially.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   do  I  commend  the  di.stingmshed 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coa.st  Guard,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  CLARK  i.  and  the  imnori  y 
leader  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee   the   distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland   IMr.  Morton). 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  been  ably 
slated  here  today  that  over  a  period  of 
years,  almost  one  decade,  at  least  yth 
which  I  am  personally  familiar-and  his- 
tory is  replete  with  this  fact,  also— that 
prior  to  the  last  decade  the  Coast  Guard 
In  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  ^'^sential  tools 
which  are  necessary  to  perfoim  its  as 
signed  statutory  mi.ssions  and  lole^  has 
found   that   these  tools  have  not  been 

provided.  ,    ,  .       ,    ,i,„ 

I  think  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Philbin).  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  will  agree  with  me— and  I  am 
so  iVappy  to  see  him  here  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment-that  the  Coast  Guard 
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has  provided  In  the  South  Vietnam  war 
zone  26  of  our  newest',  most  recently 
acquired  patrol  boats — and  they  are  82- 
footer&— and  that  now  for  over  a  year  we 
have  had  off  the  shores  of  South  Vietnam 
five  of  our  high-endurance  cutters. 
These,  of  course,  were  taken  from  their 
essential  Coast  Guard  roles  and  missions 
wliere  they  are  so  badly  needed  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  this  country  and  m 
their  offshore  duty  stations. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  reimbmse  the  Coast  Guard  for 
these  Coast  Guard  ships  they  are  using. 
However,  I  do  not  know  when  that  time 

will  come. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  see  fit 
to  recognize  the  need,  the  desperate 
need,  of  what  we  have  asked  for  in  this 
autliorization  bill.  . 

In  my  judgment,  and  it  is  my  opmion 
that  this  judgment  is  shared  by  people 
outside  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  cost  study  which  has 
been  made  not  only  by  the  Coast  Guard 
subcommittee  but  by  its  parent  commit- 
tee the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fislieries.  reflects  a  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  than  even  the  agency  itself. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
Congress  in  its  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
passage  I  believe  will  be  unanimous.  It 
is  my  further  hope  that  the  funds  which 
are  essential  to  the  missions  and  roles  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  uiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LENNON.  Of  course,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  PHILBEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Lennon]  for  his  eloquent  and 
forceful  statement  in  support  of  the 
passage  of  this  bUl.  Further.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Philbin]  has  a 
colleague  from  his  great  State,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  personage  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLANDl  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  sub- 
committee which  will  pass  upon  the  ulti- 
mate funding  of  this  authorization 
Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]  to  use  his  best  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  consultation  with  his  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BoLAND]  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrving  forth  the  authorizations  which 
r.re  orovided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  CaUfornia, 


the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  I  Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  in  urging 
passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15224. 

In  April  of  last  year  during  considera- 
tion by  this  body  of  a  similar  authoriza- 
tion measure,  I  stated; 

The  cumulative  slippage  to  date  in  the 
Coixst  Guard's  vessel  replacement  program 
amounts  to  $161.2  million.  In  terms  of  ves- 
sels, this  means  the  program  Is  20  ships  be- 
hind schedule,  half  of  which  are  of  major 
types  such  as  high  and  medium  endurance 
cutters  and  Icebreakers  needed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  properly  carrj-  out  its  duties. 

Tills  statement  was  based  upon  the 
Coast  Guard's  so-called  cutter  plan  of 
1962  and  was  correct  in  that  context. 

Implementation  of  this  1962  plan 
would  have  required  an  average  annual 
funding  level  of  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  period  fiscal  year  1965 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  Tlie  first  3  fiscal 
years  of  the  plan's  implementation- 
fiscal  vcar  1965  through  fiscal  year  1967— 
however,  resulted  in  total  appropriations 
for  the  cutter  plan  which  were  less  than 
60  percent  of  requirements.  Because  of 
this  and  in  recognition  of  changing  ves- 
sel requirements,  the  Coast  Guard  under- 
took a  reexamination  of  its  vessel  re- 
placement program  late  in  1956. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  its  usual  conserva- 
tive fashion,  the  Coast  Guard's  revised 
cutter  plan  of  1966  reduced  the  require- 
ments of  its  1962  plan  by  S19  million.  This 
was  accomplished  notwithstanding  its 
acquisition  of  the  entire  U.S.  fleet  of 
polar  icebreakers  and  a  general  price  in- 
crease in  vessel  construction  costs.  This 
-evised  plan  called  for  an  annual  require- 
ment level  of  $117.6  million  for  replace- 
ment and  augmentation  of  Coast  Guard 
cutters  from  fiscal  year  1968  through 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Today,  this  revised  Coast  Guard  vessel 
replacement  program  of  1966  is  less  than 
2  vears  old.  Yet  it  already  has  a  potential 
cumulative  slippage  from  fiscal  year  1968 
and  fiscal  year  1969  of  15  vessels,  which 
includes  six  high-endurance  cutters  and 
one  icebreaker,  and  which  amounts  to 
at>out  SI 44  million. 

Accordingly.  I  most  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  15224,  as  amended  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  three  high-endurance 
cutters  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Schadeberg],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15224. 

Last  year  I  served  notice  to  the  House 
that  I  would  oppose  the  1969  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Coast  Guard,  if  in  "my  opin- 
ion its  functions  relating  to  boat  safety 
were  to  be  curtailed  and  more  specifi- 
cally if  the  Coast  Guard  station  In  Ra- 
cine Wis.,  was  to  be  closed  down.  My 
position  was  and  still  is,  that  we  cannot 
make  economic  consideration  the  sole 
basis  for  the  safety  program  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  a  multiplicity  of 


duties  to  perform  and  there  are  indeed 
few  who  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  do- 
ing a  commendable  job  in  fulfilling  all 
of  its  varied  duties.  I  fully  support  the 
authorization  of  funds  included  in  this 
bill  td  complete  the  helicopter  facilities 
in  Chicago,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Racine  station  but  as  a  mean  of  improv- 
ing the  service  contributing  to  the  safety 
of  boat  users  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

With  an  increase  of  sizable  numbers 
in  the  use  of  boats  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  serv- 
ice and  to  continually  update  the  quality 
of  its  present  commendable  service. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  intend  to  replace  the 
Racine  station  by  the  heUcopter  service 
from  Chicago,  but  will  continue  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  to  tlie  residents 
of  my  district  through  the  upgrading 
and  continuing  modernization  of  its 
service  in  keeping  with  its  added  and  in- 
creasing responsibilities  to  an  increasing 
population. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  fturther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      I  Mr. 

MtJRPHYl. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  City,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  because  the  Coast 
Guard  conducts  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties throughout  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  consolida- 
tion of  Coast  Guard  units  at  Governor's 
Island,  which  included  the  transfer  of 
the  industrial  base  from  Staten  Island 
and  the  training  center  from  Groton. 
Conn.  Many  of  the  projects  authorized 
by  this  bill  are  vitally  needed  to  accom- 
modate this  consolidation. 

Probably  the  most  vital  projects  in  this 
bill  are  those  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing.  Last  year,  of  14,000 
married  Coast  Guard  personnel,  almost 
7  000  were  inadequately  housed;  the 
problem  was  especially  serious  in  New 
York  City.  We  have  tried  to  get  better 
housing  in  this  area  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  with  little  success.  This  year's 
bill  authorizes  $8  million  for  Coast  Guard 
housing  construction,  a  large  part  of  it 
slated  for  Governor's  Island,  and  should 
he  approved  in  its  full  amount. 

A  second  project  on  Governor's  Island 
authorized  by  this  bill  is  the  installation 
of  a  sanitary  sewage  system  for  all 
buildings  on  the  island.  This  system  whl 
provide  a  method  of  collection,  pumping, 
and  transporting  waste  under  Buttermilk 
Channel  to  a  sewer  pipeline  owned  by  the 
city  of  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  on  the  island, 
and  untreated  wastes— rav/  sewage— are 
discharged  directly  into  New  York  Har- 
bor. This  project,  which  will  cost  $2,500,- 
000  is  planned  to  meet  standards  estab- 
lished in  Federal  regulations  governing 
pollution. 

The  third  project  slated  for  the  island 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  new  ferryboat  to 
replace  an  older  boat  that  is  beyond  re- 
pair The  bin  authorizes  $150,000  for  the 


pad; 


„urchase  of  the  185-foot  ferryboat 
Scsfrom  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
new  boat,  which  has  a  42-car  capacity 
.,nd  diesel-elcctric  propulsion,  will  be  ine 
'third  ferryboat  serving  the  island 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  approve  the  full 
authorization  for  each  of  these  projects, 
and  for  the  entire  bill.  . 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  St.L- 

I  IVAN  1 

■  Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  handling  this  legislation 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  without  any  amendments,  and  i 
stand  behind  all  of  the  items  that  appear 

in  the  bill.  t  »,o,.» 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 

no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

nepresentatrve,    of     tHe     ''"/'f  „.^'f  ^^„  J 

Avierwa  t«   Congre,^  assembled.  That  funds 

'.re  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

S^alj^ar  1969  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 

as  follows : 

V'essels 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life. 

and       increasing      capability       of      vessels. 

$38,904,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

(1)  one  high-endurance  cutter: 

(2)  one  occanographic  cutter; 

(3)  one  coastal  buoy  tender: 

(4)  one  ferryboat;  ;i.nd 

(5)  one  river  tender  and  barge. 

B.  Increasing  capability:  .,„„,„„ 
,1)   install  generators  and  air  condit.omnR 

on  five  seagoing  buoy  tenders:  ,„.,,,, 

(2)    improve    habitability   on    two   coastal 

buoy  tenders:  ^.  . 

,3)  install  air  conditioning  on  one  coastal 

buoy  tender;  and  ^   .  „„  ton 

,4)  install  balloon  tracking  radax  on  tv^o 
high  endurance  cutters  and  modify  balloon 
tracking  radar  installauons  on  one  high 
endurance  cutter. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life: 
1 1)  improve  icebreakers:  and 
2      increase    luel    capacity    and    improve 
habitability  on  high  endurance  cuUers. 
Aircr.ut 
For  procurement  of  .urcraft  $14,0.36.000. 
^  1 )  nine  medium-range  helicopters. 

Construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  '^<=q"if,'"°",^""- 
struction.  conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion orpermanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
rushing  of  appurtenances,  "^^''^'^^^^.^"'^ 
cciuipment  for  the  following,  $47,660,000^ 

(iT  Depot,  Greenville.  Mississippi:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building;  t-a- 
r.iee:  mooring  facilities;  ,,„,, 

,2)    Moorings,  Natchez.  Mississippi:  Moor- 

'"!,3rsuUon,  Siuslaw  River.  Florence.  Ore- 
uoii:  Barracks,  messing,  operations,  and  aU- 
ministration  building;  r-^rr^Hm- 

,4)  Station,  Hobucken,  North  Carolina. 
Barracks,  messing,  operations,  ='nf  '^^i^^^'^; 
tr:ition  building:  convert  existing  buUaing  to 
garage    and    storage    building,    improve    fa- 

""[srMoorings.  Juneau,  Alaska:  Enlarge  ex- 
isting budding  to  provide  "dditionril  sp.ace 
for  electronic  spares  shipping  and  recelMUg 
area,  office  space,  and  other  P"''^^'..  ^„ 
,6)  Station.  Point  Allerton.  Hull.  Massa- 
chusetts: Barracks,  messing.  "P'^rations^^nd 
administration  building;    garage   and   v.ork 


^hop  building;  mooring  facilities;  helicopter 


,7)  StaUon.  Grays  Harbor.  Westpolnt. 
Washington:  Barracks,  messing,  operations, 
i.nd  administration  bulldmB; 

,8)  Station.  Port  Aransas,  Tex.ts.  Repair 
■ind  renlace  svaterlront  facilities; 
•'  ^n  Loran  Station.  Cape  San  Bias,  Gu  f 
rountv  Florida:  Barracks  building;  convert 
existing  buildmg  for  messing  and  recre^uion 
spaces:    enlarge   loran   building,   garage   and 

"°Ts;^S^Bayhe.d.  Wisconsin^  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building,  pier 

'''TuTmt  SUUion,  Mobile.  .Mabama:  Bar- 
rick'  BOQ  and  messing  building;  training^ 
r'creatronal.  and  exchange  facilities,  hangar 

^''?^^:'^^u:orc-ape  Charles  City.  Vl^^nla: 
Barracks,  messing,  and  operations  ouUding, 
mooring  facilities,  helicopter  pad; 

,i:j,    Station,    Annapolis.    ^I'^^V'^^'^,,,  .^"^: 
racks,     messing,    and     operations     building, 

"'''X'^:::^tn,  island  S.und  Develop- 

'"^U  ^Station,  New  Haven.  fonnecUcut:  Bar- 
racks,  messing,  operations,  and  administra 
turn  building:  mooring  facilities; 

,  n  Station.  F.atons  Neck.  New  "iork.  Re- 
condtion  barracks,  operations,  and  adm  nis- 
trutiirl  buildmg;   improve  waterfront  laciU- 

'"V^Hrstation.  Fort  Totten.  Now  York: 
RecondiUon  barracks,  messing.  :  dministra- 
ttnn      ind    work-Storage    facilities, 

,15/ Base  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  Dredging, 
huikheading,    site    development,    ut,    ties; 

,ifii    Station     san    Francisco.    California. 
Ba?rackf  buudlng.  admlnistratum   bm^^^^^^^^ 
subsistence  building,  waterfront  «a"lit  es 

17  1    Yard.  Curtis  Bay.  Maryland:   Mua  :> 
huadings   :.,s   necessary   to   provide   for   con- 
^°?rs;a;:on:s:n  a^:  Puerto  Hico:  Bar 
racks     and     messing     facilities,     waterfront 

'^';i^'Bi:;^"So;iolulu,    nawau:    Dock   con- 

'""STiUe.  Galveston.  Texas:   Sewage  .ys- 
tern; 


railroad  and  public  highway  bridges  to  per- 
m  ?  ee  navlUtlon  of  the  navigable  wafers 
of  the  united  States  in  the  amount  of  ..5,- 

'""^c,':^  During  fiscal  years  l^^V^he  D.Vir''- 
inr'udmc  1970,  the  Secretary  if  the  Dm'.t- 

e  u  ,n  -hlch  the  Coast  Guard  Isopemm^^ 
,s   .,„thori7:ed   to   lease   housing   laciimes   ,.t 
or  '.oar  Coast   Guard  installations  wherever 
r>cucd    for    assignment    as    public    quartors 
fmht.irv  personnel  and  their  dependent.,. 
U       V    wi  hout  rental  charge  upon  a  detor- 
mmition  bv  the  Secretary,  or  ius  designee 
that      here    IS    a    lack    of    adequate    houM.  g 
lallties   at  or   near   .uch   Coast   Guard   i^- 
ta    itTons,   such   housme   tacilUies   may   be 
leased    -n    an    individual    or    multiple    unit 
bfr,t     Kxpendltures   lor   the   renuil   ,.f   such 
housing     iciUties  may  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age    authorized     for     the     Department     -t 
Dciense. 


?21)   Base.    New    York,    Governors    Island. 
N'p'v  York-   Sewage  .system: 

;20,  station.  Portsmouth  Harbor,  New- 
castte.  New  Hampshire:  Mooring  facilities. 
mr  .ee  and  workshop  buildincs; 
^  '"•,3)  Various  locations:  Aids  t«  navigation 
proiecis  including,  where  necessary,  plan- 
I1111U  and  acquisition  of  sites. 

'?4;    Arkaiis;is   River:    Aids   to    navig,.tion 

^^^T^:"ourr!:t^:;^M.tomatlon     of 
™^:C%!:^u"oc::r::ns:  Replace  lightships 

^^•':^7r^^  -^Sng  center.  Yorktown, 
Virginia:   Galley  mess  building;  , 

i28)  Reserve  Training  Center  ^"r'^tovv... 
Vi-inia:  Advanced  Engmeman  School  class- 
room  and   l.iboratory  buildmc: 

29.   Traimng  Center,  ^ape  May   New  Jer- 
.PV   Gymnasium  and  recreation  buildi i.u. 

•,30)  Naming  Center.  Alameda.  CalUor- 
m-    Recruit  tjarracks; 

.31 ,  1-raining  Center.  Cape  May.  New  Jer- 
^pv    Medical-dental    buiidinft: 

,, 12.    Various      locations:      Public      lamily 

''",'337 Various  locations:  Advance  planning, 
construction,  design,  -chit.ctural  services, 
and  acquisition  of  sites  in  connection  with 
projects    not    otherwise   authorized   by    law, 

""'341  Various  locations:  Automatic  fixed 
station  oceanograph.c  sensor  systems  and 
monitor  buoys.  „j  ,,.,  i,p 

'.^EC  2  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  .0  be 
-lorropriV.ted  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  payment 
W  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration  of 


Mr  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  Pnnted  in  e 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

''°The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maij  - 

land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

i.iMMlTTI.f:    AMF.MlMtNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  tirst  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  1  line  7  delete  ■■V38.904.OOU.-  :.nd 
insert  in  lieu  thereol  ■$67,901000.   . 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^°Thc  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  i-agc  1.  hue  9.  delete  ■■one''  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '  thrce'^ 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^'^The  CH.'URMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  ;iage  1.  Ime  9.  delete  -cutter:'  and  in- 
sert lu  lieu  thereof  -cuitcrs:". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^°'  .^MEN-JMENT  orFFRED  PY    MR.   POW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^mo:ulmol.t  otfered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  l.u.pe  2 
lmircd*atelv  after  ime  4,  insert  the  !■  ll^••■- 
n"     •  None  of  the  ^essels  aut:".orized  here... 
shall  be  procured  fr  .m  other  than  shipyards 
and  facilities  within  the  Uniiod  States, 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment IS  similar  to  an  amendment  whicli 
I  introduced  last  year  and  which  was 
a,ccepLed  by  the  committee. 

It  provides  simply  that  all  of  these 
ships  shall  be  built  within  yards  in  tht 
United  States. 

in  view  of  our  present  .situation  .s  to 
the  balance  01  payments  and  other  ^scui 
urcblems.  11  seems  to  me  v.e  must  bir-.d 
ships  withm  the  Umted  SUtts  and  that 
we  must  preserve  the  slupyards  m  the 
United  States  and  so  be  in  a  position  ot 
not  having  to  depend  upon  foveir-u  ship- 
vards  for  the  con.-=truction  of  ships 
'  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 

side.  ... 

Mr.   GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,   will 

the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr   GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment on  this  side,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  because  the  Calumet  region  is  in 
the  district  .that  I  represent.  - 

I  would  ask  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr  GARMATZ  1  to  explain  the  removal  of 
the  bridges  from  the  Calumet  River. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  bridges  to  be  al- 
tered, generally,  were  built  with  what 
are  now  insufficient  vertical  or  horizontal 
clearance  for  free  navigation  on  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States— and 
they  are  in  the  particular  district  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  0'H.\RA]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Are  the  ex- 
penses to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  part  or  in  whole? 

Mr     GARMATZ.    The    expenses    are 
paid  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr   O'HARA  of  Dhnois.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  have  complete  hear- 
ings on  this  matter? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No:  not  in  this  par- 
ticular region  where  the  work  is  being 
done.  The  Coast  Guard  held  hearings 
on  these  particular  sections,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  no  hearings. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  And  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Army  Engineers  on  this  matter  have 
been  accepted  by  the  committee? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  hearings  were  held  in 
the  district  and  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  local  thinking.  For  the  in- 
formation of  those  interested,  I  quote 
from  page  7  of  Committee  Report  No. 
1165,  as  follows: 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  acquired  responsibility  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act 
for  alteration  of  bridges  over  navigable  wa- 
ters Under  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation makes  a  determination  with  respect 
to  those  bridges  that  are  obstructive  to  free 
navigation  and  these  obstacles  are  removed 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  by  the  Government 
and  bridge  owner. 

The  present  projects  include  replacement 
of  the  Berwick  Bay  Bridge,  Morgan  City,  La., 
and  the  Calumet  River  bridges  at  Chicago, 
111.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
these  two  projects  will  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $28  million,  of  which  $5,800,000  is 
provided  in  this  bill. 
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I  further  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Adm.  W.  J.  Smith,  Commandant,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Navigation,  on 
February  19,  1968,  as  given  on  page  31 
of  the  hearings: 

Obstructive    bridges 

Last  vear  we  assumed  responsibility  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  alteration  of 
obstructive  bridges  over  navigable  waters. 
As  you  recall  the  fiscal  year  1968  authoriza- 
tion was  «3  8  million.  This  year's  request 
of  $5  8  million  Includes  phased  funding  re- 
quirements for  three  of  the  16  projects  com- 
menced bv  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Approxi- 
mately *47  million  will  be  required  in  future 
years  '  to  complete  projects  previously  de- 
clared obstructive  to  n.ulgalion  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


The  only  other  reference  to  the  re- 
moval of  obstructive  bridges  in  the  hear- 
ings is  on  page  17  where  one  of  the 
witnesses  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
$37  963.000  figure  for  the  construction 
and  development  of  facilities  includes  the 
funds  for  the  bridge  removal. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  could  not  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  hearty  congratulation  to  the 
Coast  Guard  on  a  job  superbly  done.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  agency  arm,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
does  .so  much  in  so  many  different  fields 
of  activity  and  with  so  little  money.  We 
in  Chicago  see  very  much  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  action,  and  the  more  we  see  the 
more  we  admire  and  applaud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  mle,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  15224'  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1095,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundrj-  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

\     COMMUNICATION     FROM     THE 
CHAIRMAN    OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  commimication  from  the 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries: 


House  op  REPRESENTATrvES.  Com- 

MFTTEE      ON      MERCHANT      MARINE 

AND  Fisheries, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  18,  1968. 
Hon    John  W.  McCormack. 
The    speaker.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section  194 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
appointed    the    following    members    of    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  -ierve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1968:  Hon.  Frank  M.  Clark,  of 
Pennsvlvnnia;  Hon.  Alton  Lennon.  of  North 
Carolina:  Hon.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  of  New 

York.  ,-  , 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  1  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  omcio  member  of  the  Board. 

Sincerelv, 

EOWARD   A.   GARMATZ. 

Chairman. 


A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries : 

House  or  Represent.itives.  Com- 
mittee ON  Merchant  Marine 
AND  Fisheries. 

Washitigton.  D.C  March  18,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The     Speaker.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members   of   the   Board   of   Visitors   to   the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for 
the  year  1968:  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of 
Virginia;    Hon.    John    M.    Murphy,    of   New 
York;  Hon.  Charles  A,  Mosher.  of  Ohio. 

As  chairman   of   the   Committee   on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  .serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Gabmatz, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ma'KC  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hotise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  59] 

Baring                 Hagan  Resnick 

Blackburn           Halleck  Roth 

Boggs                   Hanna  St.  Ongo 

Burton,  Utah      Holland  Selden 

Conyers               Irwin  Shriver 

Coweer                King,  Calif.  Skubitz 

Davfs  Ga             Landrum  Stubblefield 

Dent '                   McEwen  Tunney 

Derwinski            Miller,  Calif.  Watts 

Diggs                   Moorhead  Wylia 
Dingell                 Mosher 
Edwards,  Calif.  Puroell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  399 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


BV  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceSngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^_^_ 

PROVIDING    FOR   INCREASED   PAR- 
TTPTPATION      BY      THE      UNITiJJ 
STA-^eJiS  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speake."  by  direc- 
ti,-.n  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  can 
up'^he'resolution  ai.  Res.  l096M.vo-d- 
incr  for  the  consideration  of  H  «■  l^'^'r; 
n^nrSvide  for  Increased  participation  by 
L'unit'ed  States  in  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur 
poses,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 

'^  The'crerk  read  the  resolution,  ns  fol- 

^°^''"  H.  RES.  1006 

«rt'rnit™"b^e°in'o:d:rt^oro;ethrt 

tion    by    the    Y'''''^„t  n\nk    "nd  for  other 
American  D<.-elopm  nt  B^n^^ -^^^^^^  ,,„,i 

^.rc''o°nrned"trtfbillandshal.^ontinueno. 

^;^^oh|£^^^^^-- 

^Zni  andTur^enc   .  Z  biU  shall  be  read 
ramfndment.  under  the  ^--"-J^-^,^, 

:4Va"lSU':sryrebeenadoptea. 

knd  the  previous  ^^^^""^  A^^^'Uendn^ents 

:j;rtrtrn;tlTasSe^w\tr-%^^ 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  QOTLLENl,  pendmg  ^^^icn  i 
vield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require^ 
'^Mr.  Ipeaker,  House  Resolution  1096 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  ol  gen 
m-^i  debate  for  consideration  of  H.K. 
r5364  to'^provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  united  SU^^esm  the  Inter 
American  Development  Bank,   ana 

°'hR  Ts^efamends  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to^uthonze 

the   U.S.   G°--°^,  °i,^,^;_^fote  m 
Secretary  of  the    ireai>uiy     <^ 
favor  of  a  SI  bUlion  ^crease  m  the  au 
thorized   callable   capital   stc^k   of   the 
T^ank   and   to   agree   on  behalf  of   tne 
Sd  SUtes  to  subscribe  its  pror^mon 
ntP  share  of  the  increase— $411,7bu,uuu. 
The  bUl  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion   without  fiscal  y^-^^XSe^%  ^ 
S411  760,000  for  use  by  the  Secretary  m 
subscritog  to  the  increase.  Two  equa 
app^^Sons  of  5205,88X000  each  w^l 
be  sought,  the  first  in  1968  and  the  sec 
ond  in  1970,  as  caUed  for  m  the  Apni 
?q67   resolution  of   the  Board  of   Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank,  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  present  action.  These  subscrip- 
?ons  as  such  involve  no  budgeUi-y  ex- 
penditure and  it  is  not  foreseen  that  the 
shares  once  subscribed  will  he  called  by 
the   Bank    for    cash    payment    by    the 

^The^l'^s' Latin  American  member 
countrieT^n^su^scribe  ^^^^^^^^^^  ° 
the  $1  billion  increase,  and  the  balance  oi 


$43,340,000  will  remain  unassigned  on  the 

books  of  the  Bank.  rw^velooment 

The      inter-American      Deyeiopmem 
Ba^k  is  continuing  to  provide  leadership 
^H  fnndson  normal  banking  terms  for 
Se  SiraUon  of  Latiri  American  eco 
'•'^^  cnrial   development.   In  lui- 

mung  th?s  TuTdamentaf  objective  the 
S  has  become  a  key  element  in  the 

^r^Sp?akr;."/-.e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1096  in  order  that  H.R. 
15364  may  be  considered. 

Mr  GUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Meld 
ni?  U?s  much  time  as  I  may  consume^ 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reMse 

'""LTetnlZnt^m  Indiana  IMr^ 
M%S"  has  stated.   House  Resolut^n 

;r?eS^SbSe°rtS^^S^e:= 
«!  ?TR  15364  to  provide  for  increased 
?ar  opalion  by  the  United  St.aes  in  the 
T^frr  American  Development  Bank. 
'"Tlie^rt^rpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
,v,P  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  our 
the   secretary  u  Governors  of 

rr\nter  American  Development  Bank, 
the  Inter-Amencaii  increase  in 

rTut^^oriLd^'faUe    cai.ital    s^^ 

^;rr^^- - ---^^^ 

^'•SlabJe-'capS    stock    .subscriptions 
^r?  really  contingent  liabilities  of     he 

Uniwd  sStes.  such  'nbscrmms  are  .» 

Seasur?.  Jnd  no  actual  fundmg  is 
^"If^i^eviously  indicated,  enactment 
should  have  no  cfiect  on  the  U-S.  bud.et 
arv  situation.  Appropriations  to  covet 
our  subscriptions  will  be  made  but  ^^lU 
only  be  a  bookkeeping  cntn'  ^°L  kp 
TTeasiuv  Apparently  no  funds  need  be 
Terasidein  a  separate  account  nor     a  e 

S-i^S^^ortS^^aSp^pnaS^"^ 
°S's\SaV"usedtomakedevelop- 

"^  The°?rport  notes  that  to  insure  only 

a  .mall  impact  on  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 

^t.  riXulties  the  Bank  has  more  and 

Se'cofduSi^  borrowing  in  foreign 

''SwH  me  committee  points  out,  is 
neSa?;  now  because  of  agi^enicms 
ihP  Bank  has  made  with  existing  ooru 

callable     capital     •^tocK— nj* 
$611,800,000.  Total  Bank  debt  as  of  IJ 
^pmber  31     1967,  stood  at  S51.i,buu,uuu, 
SS"    only    $98,300,000    in    borrovying 
raoacily    This   is    insufficient.   toj;ether 
?^  thP  existing  cash  balance  of  $52.- 

t^ooolomS^  '^^^^^'iJ.^^raloS't 

eraiions  which  are  projected  at  about 
^^iXrn^T;hebill,S1.000,000^0 
in  callable  stock  is  to  be  autiiorized.  The 


share  of  the  United  States  is  SH. 160.000. 

Se  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Lat>- Amer  ; 

can  member  nations  is  $544,900,000.  ine 

t™u°    vill  seek  two  appropnatum.s  of 

So5880000.   the   nrst  in   1968   and    the 

^^^^S/was  reported  unnmmously  by 

the  commi'Ue.  but  1  have  certain  ,e.- 

\^n.  nnt  1-tt  the  measure  not  be  passed. 

But  Mr  speaker.  Tknow  cl  no  ob:cction 

5  ll:7rul.-.  rnd  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

'""MrMADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  nucsti.n  on  the  resolution. 
'The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agiccd  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

^""m^t'  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
r  «pn  ttee  cf  the  Whcle  House  on  the 
itats  of  the  union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  >H.R.  15364.  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  Unilea 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPeXkER.  The  question  is  on  the 
mot  on  offered  by  the  gentleman  fiom 

Texas.  ,  . 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN     THE     COMMintF.    OF    THt     WHOLE 

Accoidint;ly  the  House  re.solvcd  itself 
in  o  the  committee  of  the  Who  e  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unioh  for  the  con - 
sidrration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15364,  with  Mr. 
n-iANCY  in  the  chair. 

-l^he  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in-  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
...m'^eman  from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI 
w"i  1  be^eco.nized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
Pent5?man -from  New  -Jersey  IMr. ^^i- 
v-»Tt  1  Will  be  recognized  for  30  mu^uics. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  .entlcman 

'' Mr  Batman.  Mr.  chairman,  I  believe 
thJt  the  Coi^ress  should  act  promptly 
and  favorabv  on  H.R.  15364  to  increase 
the  eaUable  capital  of  the  Inter-Amen- 
fin  nevelopment  Bank. 

The  inter- American  Development  Bank 
has  formally  adopted  a  PO^ture  «f  fuU 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  .n 

eas.ble  measures  to  help  solve  the  U.S. 
halance-of-paymenis  problem,  m  a  le 
SiiUTport  01  the-  Bank's  executive  direc- 
tors it  was  stated: 

m  the  ligiu  01  these  ,  balance  ul  I^vn"'""' 
,/."uilms^.'liuch  should  be  regaroe^d^^ 

cally  trausitvr>   in  uaiure.  .      .,,,,.-.^,;i,ei  :n- 

hcrent   m   ^^^-^^^^^^  ;\;f,^,K.  ^the  Bat.k  pro- 
the   free   wurld.   Accdrumf,'.^  •  r^-,c«rnlp 

1^-  to  -P-- -;/>!,-:-::  s:ng 

^^:i:'di^:cuu;e^bisrblemeasiu.s..l^. 
IbvTously  would  be  subject  to  ^e^  .e,^  .s  o,n 
chiions  change. 

Partly  in  order  to  achieve  a  desirable 
diverSfication  of  its  sources  of  funds  and 
SS  as  an  elemeht  ^n  its  cooperat  otr 
wXthe  united  Sta;..s  legardmg  e 
tA"  balance-of-payments  problem,  tne 
Bank  has  intensified  its  efforts  in  recent 
vears  to  obtain  an  increasing  Propor  ton 
n?  f^  cauital  requirements  by  floating 
?on£  in'caStal^markets  other  than  m 
the  united  Stat^.  As  my  colleague  1^^ 
already-  indicated,  durmg  1967.  the  Baiuc 
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borrowed  a  net  total  of  $146  million  in 
the  world's  capital  markets,  of  which 
$36  million — about  25  percent  of  the 
total — was  raised  abroad  and  $110  million 
was  raised  by  two  borrowings  in  the 
United  States.  These  borrowings  brought 
the  Bank's  total  funded  debt  to  $513.6 
million  at  the  end  of  1967,  of  which  $335 
million  was  raised  in  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder — approximately  35 
percent — was  obtained  from  the  Bank's 
Latin  American  member  countries  and 
from  nonmember  countries. 

On  October  15,  1967,  the  Bank  took  a 
further  significant  action  which  had  the 
dual  effect  of  helping  to  generate  addi- 
tional funds  from  nonmember  countries 
and  of  showing  its  understanding  and 
constructive  attitude  regarding  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  problem.  On  that 
date  the  Bank  announced  plans  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  aimed  at  mobilizing 
additional  financial  resources  for  Latin 
America's  development  from  countries 
not  currently  members  of  the  Bank. 
These  measures  will  condition  procure- 
ment financed  with  ordinary  capital 
loans  in  economically  advanced  non- 
member  coimtries  on  an  appropriate  con- 
tribution of  resources  to  the  Bank  by  the 
respective  country.  Procurement  under 
ordinary  capital  loans  now  takes  place  on 
an  international  competitive  bidding 
basis. 

This  new  policy,  effective  January  1, 
1968,  applies  to  a  list  of  economically 
advanced  countries  initially  consisting  of 
Austria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Bank's  cooperation  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem 
is  also  demonstrated  in  its  handling  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  flotation  of  bond 
issues  in  the  U.S.  capital  market.  This 
cooperation  has  taken  the  form  of  un- 
dertakings on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to 
invest  in  the  United  States  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  U.S.  investors 
in  such  maimer  as  to  eliminate  any  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  until  the 
end  of  1969.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Bank's  loan  flotations  in  the  United 
States  have  no  early  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  only  at  a  later 
stage  when  the  proceeds  from  such  issues 
are  disbursed  under  loan  contracts  that 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  transactions 
may  affect  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
situation.  These  undertakings  to  invest 
proceeds  of  l)ond  issues  in  the  United 
States  help  assure  the  Bank's  ordinary 
capital  operations  will  have  only  mini- 
mal effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

These  actions  of  the  Bank  speak  for 
themselves  and  I  urge  rapid  and  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  15364. 

Mr.  wroNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15364,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  $1 
billion  increase  in  the  authorized  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  to  agree  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  secure  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  increase — 
$411,760,000. 


First,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  I  think  it  is  notable  that  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I 
think  this  represents  a  solid  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
never  has  the  House  of  Representatives 
defeated  legislation  proposing  U.S.  mem- 
bership or  U.S.  subscriptions  to  multilat- 
eral lending  institutions.  Apparently,  the 
public  as  well  as  the  Congress  prefers 
multilateral  lending  institutions  to  the 
more  traditional  forms  of  bilateral  grant 
assistance.  I  might  also  say  that  this  un- 
blemished record  of  support  by  the  Con- 
gress could  not  have  occurred  without  a 
solid  performance  by  these  institutions; 
it  could  not  have  occurred  had  Congress 
uncovered  the  waste  and  in  certain  in- 
stance corruption  that  has  been  associ- 
ated with  our  bilateral  yrant  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  that  Robert 
N.  Burr,  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Our 
Troubled  Hemisphere."  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  recently  put  his 
finger  on  it.  As  we  all  know,  since  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  has  unselfishly 
committed  itself  to  massive  programs  of 
assistance  to  less  developed  nations 
throughout  the  world.  One  of  the  most 
vexing  questions  facing  the  Congress 
throughout  the  postwar  period  was  how 
to  "tie"  benevolent  strings  to  such  for- 
eign assistance  without  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  United  States  was  applying 
too  heavy  a  hand  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  governments.  Mr. 
Burr,  in  explaining  why  the  multilateral 
lending  approach  has  been  relatively 
successful  in  this  regard  stated: 

There  are  both  technical  and  political  ad- 
vantages to  US.  support  of  multilateral  aid. 
International  bodies  can  provide  a  broader 
range  of  technical  skills  and  more  knowledge 
specifically  relevant  to  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  than  can  the  United  .States  acting 
alone.  Multilateral  agencies  can  demand 
conditions  from  lo.in  recipients  that  the 
Unit.ed  States  might  be  altogether  unable  to 
obtain  or  .ible  to  only  at  the  risk  of  alienat- 
ing the  recipient. 

Mr.  Burr  continued : 

Thus,  by  delegating  the  administration  of 
aid  funds  to  multinational  bodies,  the  United 
States  can  work  for  the  desired  development 
of  the  Latin  .\merican  nations  more  effec- 
tively and  with  fewer  political  problems  than 
by  administering  its  funds  directly.  Finally, 
by  giving  support  to  multinational  aid  en- 
tities, the  United  States  is  contributing  to 
the  biulding  of  an  infrasuucture  for  a  peace- 
ful world  of  free  and  independent  nations. 

I  might  add  that  U.S.  assistance 
through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  Latin  America  already 
nearly  equals  our  bilateral  grant  aid.  It 
might  also  be  useful  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  came  into  being 
in  1959,  and  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  was  at  the  urging  of  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower.  At  the  present 
time  its  membership  comprises  21  -West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  Banks  operations  are  carried  out 
through    two    principal    loan    funds    or 


"windows,"  the  ordinary  capital  window, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation and  the  fimd  for  special  opera- 
tions which  was  replenished  with  addi- 
tional capital  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  another  rea- 
son a  bill  of  this  magnitude  can  come  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon  with  a  unanimous 
committee  vote  is  because  this  institu- 
tion, in  its  brief  history,  has  generated 
economic  and  social  development  proj- 
ects in  Latin  America  with  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  about  $6.4  billion.  I  use  the 
word  "generated"  because  this  magni- 
tude of  project  activity  resulted  from 
loans  amounting  to  $2.4  billion.  In  shoVt, 
the  IDB  has  had  a  multiplier  effect  on 
its  loans  of  approximately  2.7  to  1.  I 
might  emphasize  that  our  bilateral  grant 
assistance  programs  rarely  provided  a 
multiplier  effect  of  this  magnitude. 

It  might  also  interest  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  the  types  of  project 
lending  this  institution  has  financed. 
Agriculture  development  projects  have 
been  the  Bank's  primary  interest,  ac- 
counting for  approximately  23.1  percent 
of  total  projects  to  date.  It  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  that  the 
percentage  of  projects  aimed  at  increas- 
ing agricultural  food  production  be  in- 
creased even  more,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Bank  has  accepted  many  of  our 
subcommittee's  suggestions.  Of  the 
Bank's  loans,  21.4  percent  have  gone  to 
industry  and  mining,  16.5  percent  to 
water  and  sewage  projects,  12  percent  to 
housing,  10.2  percent  to  transportation 
and  communications,  9.4  percent  to  elec- 
trical power  projects,  and  4.3  percent  to 
education.  Preinvestment  and  export 
financing  accounted  for  the  remaining 
3.1  percent. 

One  of  the  growing  characteristics  of 
the  Bank  has  been  the  increasing  sup- 
port it  has  given  to  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration.  Since  it  was  first 
established,  it  has  sought  opportunities 
to  foster  the  economic  union  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  belief  that 
such  unity  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  accelerating  the  area's  devel- 
opment. 

Realizing  the  need  for  self-help  and 
reform  as  indispensable  to  progress,  the 
Bank  works  closely  with  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — CIAP — which  is  the  multilat- 
eral entity  which  establishes  standards 
of  performance  and  evaluates  institu- 
tiorral  progress  of  the  member  countries, 
including  fiscal  and  monetary  reform.  In 
this  regard,  the  Bank  also  cooperates 
closely  with  the  other  financing  entities 
in  Latin  America  such  as  AID,  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  and  others  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
overlapping  and  to  interrelate  all  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  region. 

Members  of  the  House  should  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  IDB  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  avoid  adverse 
balance-of-payments  impact  here  in  the 
United  States  resulting  from  its  lending 
and  borrowLig  operations.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  the  Bank  had  outstanding 
borrowings  amounting  to  $513  million  ob- 
tained in  the  capital  markets  of  the 
United    States    and    abroad.    Of    this 
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amount.  35  percent  was  obtained  in  for- 
eign capital  markets,  thus  relieving  a 
potentially  adverse  balance-of-payments 
impact.  During  the  past  2  years  nearly 
60  percent  of  its  borrowings  have  been 
in  foreign  capital  markets.  Last  October, 
the  Bank  took  a  further  significant  ac- 
tion when  it  announced  plans  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  aimed  at  mobilizing 
additional  financial  resources  for  Latm 
American  development  from  countnes 
not  currently  members  of  the  Bank. 
These  measures  will  condition  procure- 
ment financed  with  ordinary  capital 
loans  in  only  those  economically  ad- 
vanced nonmember  countnes  which 
contribute  resources  to  the  Bank. 

Finally,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
any  proposal  before  the  House  in  these 
troubled  times,  we  must  be  especially 
careful  of  the  budgetary  impact.  In  this 
regard,  the  IDB  has  not  needed  to  call 
any  of  its  present  callable  capital  and 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  U.S.  share 
thus  far  have  remained  with  the  u.b. 

Treasury.  .   ,  .i.   .     „ 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
during  this  session  of  Congress  if  the 
Bank  is  to  maintain  its  current  level  of 
operations.  The  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  has  often  been  called  the 
Bank  of  the  Alliance.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  am  proud  of 
the  bipartisan  support  Congress  has  al- 
ways shown  for  hemispheric  progress.  I 
am  certain  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  House  will  again  give  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  this  excellent  institution. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  line  3— quoting  in  part— "to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
subscribe  to  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  $1,000,000,000  increase  in  the  au- 
thorized caUable  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank"— and  it  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $411,760,000. 

What  is  the  proportionate  .share  in- 
volved? What  is  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  United  States? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  In  this  institution  our 
share  is  less  than  50  percent.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  with  me  here,  but  i  shall 
get  them  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, the  figure  is  41  percent. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  what  is  the  basis  for 
our  "proportionate  share"?  Who  fixes  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? ^       ,. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  is  based,  after 
talks  and  after  agreements  between  the 
nations  who  are  going  into  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  program  is  based  upon  the 
.specific  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
helping  development  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  States;  and  much  has 
been  utilized  for  the  purchase  of  products 
in  the  United  States  which  pohcy  has 


provided   employment   and   opportunity 
for  employment  in  this  country. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  still  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  "proportionate  share"  of  the  United 
States  is  actually  arrived  at. 

What  official  stipulates  as  to  what  tne 
United  States  will  put  into  this  Fund? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  No  official  stipulates 
this  amount.  This  is  arrived  at  after 
agreement,  after  consultation  between 
tlie  nations  involved. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  This  agreement  was  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  charter  which  was 
established  for  this  institution.  We  have 
two  different  participation  accounts,  one 
is  the  fund  for  special  operations.  We  had 
that  matter  pending  before  us  last  year 
and  that  largely  involves  soft  loans.  The 
other  facet  of  the  operation  is  the  hard 
loan  window.  Here  the  percentage  was 
estabhshed  by  a  director  appointed  by 
each  nation  in  the  original  drawing  up 
of  the  charter.  This  procedure  is  ad- 
hered to  bv  the  participating  nations  in- 
volved. Since  the  Bank  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, this  has  been  the  case. 

Mr    GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tue 

distinguished     gentleman     from     New 

Jersey  yield  further?     ^^  ^    ^^      ,     .ho 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  So.  then,  an  aggregation 
of  individuals  can  meet  down  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  vote  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  by  the  indi- 
rection of  saying.  "You  will  put  up  so 
much  money";  is  that  right? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  This  is  not  forced  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  the  ability  to 
enact  its  will  if  it  feels  the  proportionate 
share  is  unfair,  unwise,  or  anything  else. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  operation 
of  this  Bank,  and  some  others,  where  we 
have  been  able  to  get  the  accord,  the 
interest,  and  the  participation  of  many 
manv  other  nations  into  an  agreement 
where  we  do  not  have  the  big  and  major- 
ity share  we  used  to  have  in  connection 
with  promoting  overseas  programs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  would  say,  in  support  ot 
the  answers  which  have  been  just  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  those  an- 
swers are  completely  correct. 

The  original  41  percent  of  the  U.S. 
share  of  paid-in  capital  was  determined 
when  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
signed,  and  those  articles  of  agreement 
were  fully  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  both  this  body  and  the 
other  body,  and  subjected  to  full  and 
searching  debate. 

That  percentage  cannot  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Un=ted  States.  And  I  point  out  that, 
although  our  share  of  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal is  41  percent,  our  vote  is  42  iiercent. 
We  gained  that  fractional  percentage 
point. 


I  would  also  point  out  that  we  are  the 
only  wealthy  country  in  an  organization 
ot  poor  countries,  yet  they  are  putting  in 
59  percent  of  the  total  capital. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  lor 

yielding.  ,      ^    , „     , 

Mv  concern  is  with  the  balance-of- 
navments  program  and  tlie  international 
financial  condition  that  this  country 
finds  itself  in.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  address  iiimself  to  the  authoriza- 
tion here  ot  S411.7G0.000.  and  to  what 
effect  if  anv.  m  liis  opinion,  this  will 
have'    on      the      balance-of-payments 

problem?  ^  ,.         .... 

Mr  WIDNALL.  1  do  not  believe  it  i.s 
going  10  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
balance-of-payments  jiroblem.  or  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. This  i.s  callable,  and  we  have 
much  more  that  is  callable  currently  in 
the  program  that  has  not  been  called. 

This  organization  has  been  able  to 
keep  going  by  outside  borrowings  by  the 
i.ssuance  of  securities  that  have  been 
.sold  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  program  in  promoting  some 
good  will  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  we  have  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance-of-payments 

problem.  .,^,         „ 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  iierhaps  I  can 
answer,  and  add  some  clarification  to  tne 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  What  we  are  doing  is.  in 
effect  guaranteeing  operations  of  the 
Bank  without  any  input  of  U.S.  capital 
whatsoever.  There  is  outstanding  about 
S750  million  callable,  none  of  which  has 
ever  been  called  since  the  inception  oi 
the  Bank.  But  in  order  to  get  money  on 
the  open  market,  this  Bank  needed  some 
collateral,  some  .security,  and  that  is  the 
callable  stock.  With  this  collateral  they 
can  float  a  half-billion-dollar  loan  on  the 
European  financial  market,  get  a  better 
interest  rate,  and  get  more  money  put  up. 
This  callable  stock  is  needed  in  order  to 
back  them  up.  And  that  is  the  real  pur- 
ijose  of  the  American  jmrticipation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  have  control  of 

the  time.  ,     .  ,.  ^ 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  have  control  of  the 
time.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Curtis] . 

Mr  CURTIS.  Some  of  that  comes  from 
the  United  States,  of  course;  does  it  not? 
Mr  BROCK.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  not  object  to  the  U.S.  banks  loan- 
ing money  on  which  they  get  a  significant 

return.  ,,  .       . 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  will  have  something  to 
say  about  that  later.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  it  has  an  impact  on  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  and 
the  answer  is.  Yes.  of  course  it  does. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  would  frankly  disagree, 
because  I  do  not  believe  you  can  consider 
our  investment  as  a  direct  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
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control  of  the  time,  and  I  have  consumed 
about  18  minutes.  I  have  other  Members 
I  have  to  yield  to,  so  I  decline  to  yield 
further.  ,     .  , , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett!. 

Mr    BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  favor  of  H.R.  15364.  It  is  not  often 
that  this  House  has  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  legislation  which  is  so  amply  justi- 
fied by  need  and  so  amply  justified  by 
deed  as  this  bill  to  autirorlze  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  an  Increase  of  the  callable 
ordinary    capital    stock    of    the    mter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank.  The  need 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  the  ac- 
tions—the deeds— of  the  Bank  in  fur- 
thering the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  our  Latin  American  sister  Re- 
publics are  beyond  question.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  otherwise  infertile  land  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Bank's  loan  and  techni- 
cal assistailce  operations.  Potable  water 
and  workabfe  sewage  and  drainage  sys- 
tems have  been  brought  to  millions  of 
Latin  American  citizens  who  have  not 
had  such  simple— and  perhaps  too  much 
taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States- 
amenities  for  centuries.  Latin  cities  have 
power,  reliable  and  usable  electric  power, 
for  houses,  for  factories,  and  for  indus- 
try because  of  this  Bank's  lending  oper- 
ations. There  are  now  thousands  of  miles 
of  highways,  bearing  trucks  and  cars, 
carts  and  bicycles,  where  before  there 
were  dirt  roads  and  trucks.  Markets  have 
been  opened  where  none  existed  before. 
Ports  to  accommodate  ships  to  take  the 
produce  of  the  farms  and  factories  have 
been  created.  Educational  facilities  have 
been  created  and  improved.  Technicians 
and  advisers  are  helping,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bank,  to  create  viable  eco- 
nomic svstems,  to  overcome  handicaps 
bred  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  to  show 
the  way  for  Latin  American  progress  and 
prosperity. 

The  Bank  has  not.  of  course,  and  can- 
not be  expected  singlehandedly  to  solve 
all  of  the  economic  problems  of  Latin 
America.    Bilateral    assistance    is    still 
needed.  Private  investment  has  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  to  play.  And  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves  must  chan- 
nel their  funds  and  their  resources  into 
this   great  task.  But  the  Bank,  acting 
bDth  as  a  direct  lender  and  as  a  catalyst 
encouraging  the  flow  of  funds  to  needed 
economic  and  social  development  proj- 
ects in  Latin  America,  must  continue  its 
great  work.  Action  on  this  bill  will  serve 
this  purpose  and  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress act  promptly  to  approve  this  bill. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan  1. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
my  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee    in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

The  Inter-American  Developi.ient 
Bank  is  a  regional  hemispheric  r.gcncy 
wliose  members  are  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries — except  Cuba— and  the 
United  States.  The  Bank's  legal  existence 
dates  from  December  30.  1959.  The  most 
recent  member,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
joined  the  Bank  in  1967.  The  stated  pur- 


pose of  the  Bank  is  to  contribute  to  "the 
acceleration  of  the  process  of  economic 
development  of  the  member  countries." 
Since  it  began  operations  in  1961,  the 
"Bank  of  the  Alliance,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  assumed  a  role  of  central 
importance  in  the  planning  and  financ- 
ing of  economic  and  social  development 
in  Latin  America. 

The  basic  capital  available  to  the  Bank 
consists  of  its  ordinary  capital  resources 
and  its  fund  for  special  operations.  In 
addition,  the  Bank  administers  the  social 
progress  trust  fund  of  S525  million  for 
the  United  States,  and  .several  other 
special  funds  established  by  Canada, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 
Britain  amounting  to  S85  million. 

At  this  time  the  Bank  has  committed 
almost  all  of  the  capital  available  to  it 
for  its  ordinary  operations,  and  without 
affirmative  action  by  this  Congress  and 
bv  each  of  the  other  member  govern- 
ments will  be  unable  to  continue  its  activ- 
ities at  an  adequate  level.  Most  of  the 
Latin  American  members  have  already 
taken  appropriate  action.  Concurrence 
by  the  United  States  will  bring  the  in- 
crease into  effect.  The  bill  before  us  today 
asks  us  to  endorse  and  support  the  future 
operations  of  the  Bank.  Although  this 
v.-ould  include  an  authorization  of  $411.7 
million,  it  is  vmlikely  that  a  single  dollar 


of  these  funds,  likt  our  earlier  contri- 
butions to  the  callafle  resources  of  the 


Bank,  will  ever  be  spent.  It  is  essentially 
a  bookkeeping  transaction. 

Recently,  things  liave  been  quiet  in 
Latin  Amenca.  I  feel  that  this  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  this  institu- 
tion which  is  working  so  hard  to  fulfill 
where  it  can,  the  rising  expectations 
of  the  Latin  American  people.  The  United 
States  indicated  its  deep  interest  in  the 
process  of  peaceful  development  and  our 
commitment  to  r-rovide  financial  support 
for  development  in  signing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Bank's  work  is  an 
essential  clement  of  the  Alliance.  Tire 
investment  which  is  being  proposed  here, 
that  the  United  States  make  in  this  Bank, 
may  be  preventive  medicine  which  will 
obviate  the  necessity  cf  larger  authoriza- 
tions for  funds  to  cope  with  more  serious 
military  problems  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
I  urge  vou  to  support  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  by  voting  in  favor 
of  H.R.  15364  as  reported. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  H.^lpern  1 . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15364,  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  on  what  grounds  one  could  op- 
pose this  legislation,  as  I  shall  explain 
shortly.  Our  subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  held  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against 
it.  Rather,  there  was  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  bank  operation  and  objectives. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  to  vote  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  callable  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank,  and  would  authorize  the 
proportionate  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
increase  cf  $411.8  million.  On  the  basis 
of  this  added  stock,  the  Bank,  which  has 
currently  almost  reached   the  limit  of 


its  borrowing  and  lending  capacity, 
would  be  able  to  make  additional  bor- 
rowings from  which  it  could  offer  loans 
for  constructive  development  projects  in 
Latin  America. 

As  brought  out  so  eloquently  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, the  history  of  the  Inter-Amen- 
can  Development  Bank  since  its  incep- 
tion has  \^en  one  of  sound  financing 
resulting  in  significant  contributions  to 
the  economic  progress  of  the  Latin 
American  nations.  The  Bank's  total  au- 
thorized loans  of  $2.4  billion  through  De- 
cember of  1967  have  initiated  projects 
of  a  total  cost  of  $6.4  billion.  Thus,  these 
loans  have  succeeded  in  generating  a 
majority  participation  in  the  relevant 
projects  by  non-Bank  sources. 

The  repayment  record  of  the  Banks 
borrowers  has  been  outstanding;  only 
two  loans,  or  about  1  percent  of  total 
commitments,  are  in  default,  and  even 
these  have  not  yet  been  written  off  the 
books  and  processes  for  recoup  are  now 
taking  place.  And  I  should  point  out  tnat 
these  loans  were  made  in  the  earher 
days  before  the  more  rigid  terms  were 
established.  Furthermore,  the  relatively 
recent  policy  of  requiring  Government 
guarantees  for  these  loans  more  or  less 
insures  that  even  this  remarkable  repay- 
ment record  will  be  surpassed. 

The  extraordinary  soundness  of  the 
Bank's  financial  position  relates  directly 
to  the  minimal  effect  the  added  U.S. 
participation  will  have  on  our  domestic 
budget  or  international  payments  deficit. 
The  new  contribution  is  to  be  in  the  form 
of  callable  capital;  that  is.  capital  which 
is  on  call  as  backing  for  Bank  borrow- 
ings from  private  investors.  It  is  from 
these  borrowings  that  the  Bank's  loans 
are  made,  rather  than  directly  from  sub- 
scribed callable  capital.  Our  contribution 
serves  merely  as  a  guarantee  to  the  pri- 
vate investors  that  their  loans  to  the 
Bank  will  be  repaid. 

Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  call  on 
that  capital  we  have  already  subscribed 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  soundness  of  that  institu- 
tion's operations  indicate  little  prob- 
ability that  there  will  be  any  greater 
demand  for  an  actual  transfer  of  this 
additional  subscription.  Thus,  it  is  likely 
that  no  funds  will,  as  a  result  of  our  new 
contribution,  actually  change  hands.  We 
are  merely  earmarking  certain  funds  as 
a  guarantee  to  private  investors,  a  prom- 
ise that,  in  the  event  of  a  defatilt  by  one 
of  the  Bank's  borrowers,  the  Barik  will 
not  lack  money  to  pay  off  its  debts. 

The  only  possible  effect  of  this  ex- 
panded callable  capital  subscription  on 
our  balance-cf-payments  position  would 
be  an  indirect  one.  There  would  be  no  di- 
rect capital  outflow  to  the  Bank  from  the 
U.S.  Government  but  the  Bank  might, 
with  its  added  supply  of  guarantee  funds, 
float  new  bond  issues;  some  of  these 
might  be  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
would  then  constitute  a  private  capital 
outflow. 

First,  however,  we  must  note  that  the 
Bank  has  initiated  a  new  policy,  designed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to  place 
additional  bond  issues  in  capital  mar- 
kets other  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  policy  should  greatly  limit  the  flow 
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of  private  capital  from  U.S.  mvestors  to 

'''l^rUiermore,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Treasury   Department  esti- 
Sat?s  demonstrates  that  the  ov    a        : 
feet  of  the  operations  of  the  Inter- Amer 
Sn  Development  Bank  on  our  balance 
of  payments  has  been  a  Positive  one 
Everbefore  its  decision  to  f  raw  as  little 
private    capital    as    possible    f.  om    the 
United  States,  the  demand  for  U.S^  f^ 
norts  generated  by  the  Banks  activities 
h^  more  than  offset  the  negative  effect 
of  prTvate  capiUl  outflows  in  the  form  of 

^°  Mr  %^S%  I  stated  earlier,  I  find 
it  difficuU  to  conceive  of  any  rational 
m-ounds  or  objection  to  this  legislation, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  our 
Snmument  to  aid  in  the  development  o 
niir  Latin  American  neighbors,  whicn  is 
?antamount  to  a  commitment  to  our  own 
national  security  and  economic  prospei 
itv  requires  acceptance  of  this  measure. 
Imi^  urge  overwhelming  approval  by 

^"S?°&ull''Mr'.''chairman.  will  tire 

^"S?  hTlSSn.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

'"  Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

'' Mr."lhairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
tientleman     as    the    ranking    nunonty 
membS    of    the   International   Finance 
SuimStee.  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock  J 
Ind  other  Members  of  the  mmority  who 
have   nterested  themselves  so  construc- 
Sv   n  this  legislation.  I  want  U>  com- 
mend them  for  the  kind  of  bipartisan 
Sipport  that  they  have  given  to  this  bUL 
It  b^rs  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Souse  Committee  on  Banking  ami  Cur- 
rency and  I  think  the  reasons  that  aie 
no"   being  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  HalpernI   are  the  best 
SeJce  as  to  why  it  received  that  unam- 

""l"fg"n^vant  to  express  my  gratitude 

^r  ^AipS:  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Jield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gemieman  from  Illinois  iMr.  AknunzioK 
Mr    ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,   the 
prSnt  bill-H.R.  15364-authorizes  our 
?oSys  participation  ^-J-J^^^^^^, 
nf  the  callable  ordinary  capital  resouices 
of     the     Inter-American     Development 
Bank    Participation   in   this   expansion- 
would    reflect    our   country's   continued 
Interest  in  the  economic  and  technologi- 
caSress  of  Latin  American  countries 
and  our  desire  to  accelerate  social  prog- 
ress among  millions  of  human  beings  _ 
Last  April,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank's  Board  of  Governors  rec- 
ommended to  member  governments  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  mciease 
the  resources  of  the  bank  so  that  it  m 
turn    could   achieve   greater   success   in 
meeting  capital  requirements  nece^sa^'y 
for    continued    economic    development. 
These  recommendations  i"cl"f '^. /   •;- 
vear  increase,  starting  in  1967.  m  the 
Fund    for   Special    Operations,    the   so 
Lued  "soft-loan  window"  with  relatwe  y 
low    interest   rates   and   long    matmity 
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neriods  and  an  increase  this  year  in  the 
callable  ordinary  capital  for  hard  loans 
or   loans   similar   to   commercial    bank 
loans  with  higher  interest  rates  for  noi- 
mal  duration  lengths.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress approved   the  first    recommenda- 
tion and  the  increase  of  money  for  so  t 
loans  is  now  being  implemented.  By  ap- 
proving   the    second    recommendation, 
Sr   does  not  involve   an   ac  ual  ox- 
nenditure   of    funds,    we    will   help    the 
iIdB  t^  raise  money  by  borrowing  in 
he  various  capital  markets  of  the  world. 
Since  I960,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $612  million  for  authorized  capi- 
U    stock  of  the  lADB,  This  money  has 
remaUied  with  the  U.S.  Treasury-as  a 
uTrantee  behind  the  bonds  sold  m  capi- 
r«i  markets    H  R.  15364  would  increase 
the  eanable  capital  by  $411,760,000.  to  be 
subscribed  m  two  equal  portions,  the  first 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and      e 
.second    before    1970.    Not     $1    of    the 
S612   million   already  appropuated   has 
ever  been   spent,   nor  is  it  likely  that 
.'l     of     the     propo.sed     $4117     million 
will  ever  be  spent.  Our  countr>'  s  guar- 
antee-the   strength   behind   tire   lx.nds 
St  the  lADB  sells-enab'es  the  Bank 
to  la  se  its  funds  from  private  sources^ 
both  here  and  abroad,  with  no  or  little 
deleterious  effect  on  our  halance-of-pay- 
ments    position.    These    funds    finance 
sound  development  P'^ojects  essent  al  to 
continued  economic  growth  and  social 
nro'^ress  of  Latin  America. 

The      Inter-American      Development 
Bank  is  the  heari;  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  Bank's  caUable  capi- 
tal is  tire  heart  of  its  dynamic  opera- 
tions that  have  been  admirably  success- 
ful in  enabling  Latin   American  coun- 
ries  to  progress  toward  the  rea  ization 
of  essential  national  and  regional  hem  - 
spheric  .oals.  By  increasing  the  ca^^We 
raoital  in  1968— as  we  did  in  I9bi— wc 
'^'n  help  accelerate  the  pace  of  progress 
and  decrease  the  distance  between  hu- 
man aspiration  and  achie%ement. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  use 
Z  remainder  of  his  time  for  we  ha%e 
only  one  more  speaker  on  this  sidt. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Curtis]. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New   York   said  that   lie 
Sd  not  imagine  a  rational  reason  fo 
being  against  this  measure.  Well.  I  \mU 
try  to  present  one. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
Stater,  is  overextended  in  'ts  expend^- 
tures  abroad.  We  are  in  a  very  critical 
sUuation.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee   of  course,  has  one  aspect  of  this 
overextension  in  relation  to  our  travel 
abroad  as  well  as  to  our  private  invest- 
ments abroad.  ,  , 
The  same  arguments-.nd  I  have  used 
them-about    the    private    investment 
abroad  not  hitting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  being   a   plus   were  exactly 
the  arguments  that  were  used  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Actually  this  is  true. 

in  my  judgment,  we  are  making  a  big 
mistake  in  moving  in  and  cutting  off 
private  investment  abroad   But  the  ad 
ministration  is  doing  it  in  three  different 
ways : 


First,  through  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  which  we  passed  and  is  law, 

^teSrf  fhi-rgh'the  Executive  order 
cutting  back  direct  investment. 

Third  the  so-called  'voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  m  re- 
Son  to  the  lending  institutions.  Wha 
^  have  before  us.  I  believe,  i.s  a  ^lob  that 
we  liave  never  undertaken  in  the  Con- 
gress of  tiTing  to  bring  about  some  co- 
ordination of  the  various  programs— 
and  all  of  them  are  good-that  come 
out  of  different  committees. 

When  we  list  them— and  I  am  poing 
to  trv  to  list  them-I  think  I  would  hs 
this  \erv   inter-American  Development 
Bank  as"one  of  the  best  and  finest.  I  put 
mv  stamp  of  approval  on  what  the  com- 
mittee has  said.  Probably  by  the  time 
IS  get  done  relating  all  these  programs 
ogether    this  bill  might  even  come  out 
nSct    but  my  point  is  this:   We  have 
lo'review  in  context  all  ot  our  overseas 
expenditures.  AID  comes  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  We  need  to  put 
that  huo  the  pot.  public  Law  480  comes 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Those 
-ire  ^ood  programs.  We  have  to  cooidi- 
natc  them.  The  development  banks  come 
out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee   A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  had 
t^he  Export-Import  Bank  bill  here^  in- 
creasing its  amount,  and.  incidenta  l.\ . 
at  the  same  time  corrupting,  as  I  pointed 
out  the  Bank  as  a  conunercial  bank  and 
putting  it  into  financing  a  lot  oi -J'tao' 
items  that  are  not  c'^mmei-cial  -This  vw. 
done  without  the  attempt  of  the  House 
to  coordinate  these  programs. 

The  fourth  area  is  military  aid.   in- 
cluding troop.s  abroad,  wliich  comes  out 
of   the   Armed  Services  Committee^  Of 
course,  a.s  I  have  mentioned,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  .lunsdiction 
over  travel  abroad,   private  investment 
abroad,  and  so  forth.  These  are  our  pro- 
grams.   Each   committee    tnat    does    its 
work  in  this  area  can  come  iorth  and  sa> . 
"These  are  f^ood  jjrograms.     But  \Uieii 
we  are  talking  about  establishing  priori- 
ties   it  means  rating  good  programs  m 
relation  to  each  other,  and  even  cutting 
back  on  some  tiood  ones,  so  we  %m11  not 
be  overextended.  •„  ,u„ 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  will  the 

"entleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
centleman  to  the  fact  that  I  made  the 
effort  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  take 
the  Export-Import  Bank  out  of  the  arms 

business.  .i„^„„ 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  If  he  will  recall.  I  was  trying  to 
backstop  him.  It  was  a  valiant  fight,  but 
xinfortunately  we  lost  That  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  I  think  I  would  .'^ ay 
Ui°s  bill  i.'^  untimely  on  the  floor  at  this 
trme  What  needs  to  be  done  is  or  the 
leadership  of  the  House  on  both  --ides 
of  fhe  aisle  to  get  the  ranking  Members 
of  the  five  committees  I  have  mentioned 
To  get  them  together  to  talk  in  terms  of 
an  these  various  foreign  commitments 
we  have,  to  .see  what  priorities  we  are 
eoing  to  establish.  ...,,■ 

Tarn  repeating  myself.  I  think  if  this 
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exercise  were  done,  and  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  this  WU  before  us 
would  receive  perhaps  the  highest  pri- 
ority—in my  judgment,  the  highest  ex- 
cept the  private  investment  abroad, 
which  I  think  is  by  far  the  best— but 
certainly  of  governmental  programs, 
this  would  receive  the  highest  priority. 

But  we  have  to  do  this  kind  of  thing 
if  we  are  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  are  to  restore  con- 
fidence that  this  country  will  be  able  to 
handle  it  own  fiscal  affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouii  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the   gentleman   1  minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  record.  Tlie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  had 
jurisdiction  over  military  aid  to  foreign 
countries.  - 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  There  are 
some  aspects  they  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over,  but  on  troops  abroad,  they 
certainly  do. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  our  committee  handles— I 
have  been  on  this  committee  about  20 

years.  ^       , 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  been,  but  let  me 
give  an  example.  Just  last  week,  when  we 
had  the  Export-Import  Bank  biU  for 
consideration,  there  was  no  question  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  havms 
jurisdiction  over  how  to  finance  the  sale 
of  these  military  weapons  abroad,  and 
the  committee  has  been  doing  this  for 
years.  On  certain  aspects  of  militarj-  aid. 
the  committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction, 
but  it  does  have  over  a  big  chunk  of  it. 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thmk  if  the  gen- 
tleriian  will  check  the  record,  he  will  find 
it  is  untrue  that  the  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  foreign  military  aid. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ord is  there.  I  am  sorry  the  genUeman 
has  exposed  himself  on  tius. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.^BROCKl.  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thmk 
most  of  the  Members  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we 
desperately  need  coordination. 

I  think  the  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
on  this  particular  bill  is  that  there  is  no 
adverse  impact  on  the  budget.  I  per- 
sonally feel  there  will  be  no  adverse 
impact  on  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
think  this  bill  is  a  necessary  device  to 
maintain  our  commitments,  and  I  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ur'^e  that  this  Committee  give  its  ap- 
proval to  H.R.  15364  a  bill  "to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Action  on  this  bUl  is  to  insure  that  the 


liard  loan  operations  of  the  later-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  can  proceed  in  a 
sound  and  orderly  fashion  over  the  next 
3  years  and  at  a  level  consonant  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Although  this  bill  involves  no  immedi- 
ate or.  indeed,  foreseeable  expenditure  of 
U.S.  Government  funds  it  is,  nevertheless, 
crucial  to  Uie  acceleration  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  our  sister  Re- 
publics of  this  iicmisphere. 

The  bill  would  reinforce  the  lending 
powers  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank— tiie  IDB — which  has  been 
known  as  the  Bank  of  the  Alliance  for 
Proaress.  It  would  do  this  by  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  subscribe  to 
our  share  of  a  SI  billion  increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorised  callable  ordinary  cap- 
ital. The  Latin  American  members  of  the 
IDB.  in  the  spirit  of  cooperative  effort 
which  the  IDB  has  done  so  much  to  help 
generate,  will  themselves  be  subscribing 
to  their  fair  -share  of  this  increase  in  the 
Bank's  callable  capital. 

This  U.S.  share  of  the  increased  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  Bank  would 
amount  to  .^411.760,000  to  be  subscribed 
in  two  equal  portions  of  S205.880.000 
each.  Callable  capital  subscriptions  of  the 
Bank  are  contingent  liabilities  of  mem- 
ber governments  that  serve  as  guaran- 
tees which  enable  the  Bank  to  borrow  in 
private  capital  markets.  As  contingent 
liabiUtics.  they  involve  no  cash  outlay 
unless  needed  to  meet  obligations  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank.  U.S.  sub- 
scriptions to  the  callable  capital  of  the 
IDB  previously  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress have  not  been  the  subject  of  calls 
and.  because  of  the  sound  and  prudent 
banking  basis  on  which  the  IDB  has 
conducted  its  affairs,  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  would  be  calls  on  these  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  a  poing  institution  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  work  toc:ether  closely  and  pro- 
ductivelv.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Congress  may  justly 
be  proud  of  the  IDB  and  of  its  record. 
In  1959,  on  the  recommendation  cf  j'our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Conarcss  approved  U.S.  membership  in 
this  Bank— an  action  which  was  taken 
with  broad  bipartisan  support. 

On  three  separate  legislative  occasions 
since  then,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended and  Congress  has  approved  au- 
thorizations for  replenishing  both  the 
hard  and  soft  loan  resources  of  the  Bank. 
With  this  support  from  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  resources  contributed  and 
the  self-help  measures  taken  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  who  are  the 
recipients  of  IDB  loans,  the  Bank  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Its  S2.3  billion  of  loans  of  all 
types,  more  than  matched  by  financial 
iinputs  by  the  borrowers,  have  made  a 
very  substantial  and  tangible  contribu- 
tion to  stabihty  and  progress  in  the  hem- 
isphere. 

Today  s  bill  is  identical  in  amount  and 
purpose  to  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription to  the  callable  ordinary  capital 
stock  of   the  Inter-American  Develop- 


ment Bank  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
1964  by  Public  Law  88-259.  Now  that  the 
Bank's  original  paid-in  capital  has  been 
fully  committed,  the  principal  source  of 
funds   for    financing    the   Bank's    hard 
loan  operations  consists  of  borrowings  in 
the  private  capital  markets  of  developed 
countries,  including  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  These  borrowings  are  made 
possible  by  the  guarantee  to  lenders  that 
exists  in  the  form  of  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Bank's  callable  capital  stock. 
When  the  Bank  was  established  in  1959 
it  had  initial  authorized  ordinary  capital 
stock  of  $850  million  equivalent,  com- 
prised of  $400  mUlion  of  paid-in  shares 
and  $450  million  in  callable  shares.  Of 
this  original  callable  capital  stock,  the 
United   States  subscribed   $200   million 
and  the  Latin  American  members  of  the 
Bank  subscribed  the  equivalent  of  $231 
million.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
of  these  two  amounts  and  the  original 
authorized  callable  capital  stock  of  $430 
million  represented  the  share  intended 
in  1959  for  Cuba.  The  Castro  regime  did 
not,  however,  join  the  Bank  at  that  time 
and  Cuba  is  now  no  longer  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Bank. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  of  Chile,  the 
Bank's  ordinary  capital  lending  and  bor- 
rowing operations  have  grown  at  a  very 
satisfactory  rate.  Its  first  borrowing  op- 
eration based  on  its  callable  capital  took 
place  in  1962.  By  1964  we  in  th-  Congress 
recognized  that  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate growth  rate  for  the  Bank  necessi- 
tated additional  callable  capital  stock  to 
permit  the  continued  borrowings  needed 
to  underlie  ordinary  capital  lending  ac- 
tivity. In  that  year,  the  Bank's  authorized 
callable  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
the  equivalent  of  $1  bUlion,  of  v.-hich  the 
U.S.  share  was  $412  million— the  same 
amount  being  sought  under  this  bill.  This 
$1  billion  increase  in  1964,  together  v.1th 
an  increase  of  $300  million  of  shares  to 
be  reserved  for  subscription  by  possible 
new  members,  brought  the  Bank's  total 
authorized  capital  to  $2,150,000,000.  The 
pending  increase  would  raise  this  amount 
to  $3,150,000,000  and  bring  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  ordinary  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  to  $150  million  paid  in  and  $1,024 
million  of  callable  capital.  As  I  have  al- 
ready  indicated,   none   of   the   callable 
capital  ordinary  capital  stock  subscribed 
to  by  the  United  States  to  date  has  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  Bank  and  it  has  re- 
mained as  a  book  entry  in  Treasury  De- 
partment accounts. 
H.R.  15364  would  do  three  things: 
First,  it  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American   Development   Bank   to 
vote  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorized  callable   capital   stock   of   the 
Bank  under  article  II,  section  2  of  the 
agreement  as  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  in  its  report  of 
April  1967,  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Bank. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Govenior  of  the  Bank  to  agree,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  to  subscribe  to  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  $1  billion  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  callable  ordinary 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  appropna- 


,,on.  -frtbr^^rTa^Tthe  T^ea" 
P^^fthe  inc^eaS  U.S^subscription  to 
Se  aXri?^  Sable  ordinary  capital 

^^°Tte°i'actfo^s'are  both  desirable  and 
neceSTry  if  the  Inter-American  E^- 
vPlooment  Bank  is  to  contmue  to  play 
ts  vS  and  dynamic  role  in  advanang 
T  atin    American    economic    and    sociai 

E:SHHfnr^l3 

Scing   --^^^^wL^g^TeS  in^^S'e 

T"  •Ifrsfv^ir'' ifiJofthettSSpor- 
Sel?  r UniSd^States  and  to  the 

Latin  American  n^^";^"-^  °/,i^'AmSn 

i£rn^^ScVn^na"tIo«Vmr- 
ing  forward,  vigorously  and  confidently, 
^i?h  the  creation  of  the  Latin  American 
c™on  Market  uhich  is  to  be  a 
SZion  stone  for  the  section  of  a 
.ound  outward-looking,  progressive,  and 
pi-Serous   hemispheric    economic    sys- 

^^The  presently  available  ordinary  capi- 
tal Resources  of  the  Bank  ^vill.  according 
10  the  best  estimates,  be  exhausted  b> 
ate  this  year  at  the  desired  rate  of  ler^d- 
incr  nf-tivity  The  proposed  U.S.  saoscrip 
l^n  to  roShly  $4^12  -nUon  o^additiona 
callable   ordinary   ^apUal   stock    vn.Cii 
V  ,11   be   more   than   matched  by  Latm 
American  callable  ordinary  capital  stock. 
"?essent?al  to  enable  the  Bank  to  carry 
out    S    mission    in    the    Alliance    for 

^FmaUy    Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  nSte  briefly  that  the  Present  biU  in- 
volves an  institution  in  which  the  Con 
"?ess  has  had  a  long  history  of  mterest 
fnl\uch,  reflective  of  the  cooperative 
sDirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress    has 
?long  record  of  -und  mana|ement  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  ims 
Bank    is    an    extraordinary    ;nve«  "lent 
for  the  U.S.  taxpayer-under  the  Present 
Sll  it  is  very  unlikely  that  aPPropruded 
funds  will  ever  be  disbursed.  The  BanX 
is  a  kev  element  in  a  key  area  of  U.b.  loi- 
eln  Pohcy-the  successful  Alliance    or 
Progress   The  Bank  recognizes,  and  co 
SerltS  with,  our  balance  of  payments  ■ 
policies  and  programs.  This  is  ^  souna 
Bank— with  sound  objectives— and  this  is 
a  sound  bill,  meriting  swift  and  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  discussion  in  tne  last 
few  minutes  about  the  balance  cf  pay- 
ments, particularly  by  ^fj^ ^""?'  fjf 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Cx-RTIS  , 
and  I  should  like  to  walk  through  this 
problem  with  Member,  for  a  moment- 

Let  us  look  at  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  Our  current  deficit,  overall,  last 
vear  was  $3.5  billion. 

Our  military  deflcit-the  result  of  our 
troops  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  the  lest 
of  the  worid-was  $4.25  billion,  mo^e 
than   the   entire   overall   deficit.   If   ^^e 
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take  our  conventional  cwihan  nongov 

ernmental  accounts    o^/^^'f.'^^^^^toi- 
out.  our  Investment  in  and  o^t^.^f^tour 
Km  in  and  out,  we  are  in  surplus.  Tne 
Soub^e,  purely  ^nd  simply,  is  ii.  our  gov- 

^^r ?S."TirMr.^Cha;man.  will  the 
^^Si' REVsg^'/yield  t.  the  gentleman 

''°jS-^cSs.  Is  not  the  same  argu- 
m^t  a'p^ed  against  the  unposition  o 
the  interest  equalization  ^Vt-^^^^l^^Sng 
tions  of  the  Executive  ^^f^'f^^ffl 
private  investment  abroad,  and  tne  so 
called  voluntary  restrictions  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  on   bank  lendmg?   These 
Arguments  are  sound,  and  I  agree  with 
thi  gentleman,  but  if  we  are  gomg  ahead 
as  the  ^^ernment  has  restrictmg  the 

and  let  us  establish  priorities. 

V  REUSS.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
renUeSan  more.  'H.e  report  onheJoii|^ 
Economic  Conmiittee.  made  public  tnis 
morning,  shows  it  is  the  una-mo^opm; 

uosed  ?ra^l  exyiditure  tax  should  not 
E^lnactei' thafthe  contrjs  on  foieign 

investment   should   be   repea  ed   a^   U^e 
eariiest  possible   tune    and  ^^^thm  ^^^^ 
year,  and  that  we   should  not  impose 
autarchic  restrictions  on  trade.  So  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  But 
fet  us  get  the  cause  of  our  balance-of- 
naVmeSs  deficit  straight  in  our  minds 
'Tis  our  swollen  military  expenditmj 
rvpv^cs^  that  are  responsible  foi  this  sit- 
uat  on   and  to  deal  with  those  we  mus 
deal  with  those,  and  not  with  innocent 
Sys  anders,  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress^ 
Mr  CURTIS.  We  have  to  put  them  all 
in  together,  but  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  we  are  overextended  abroad,  will  he 

not?  ,_    ,   .  , 

Mr  REUSS.  Absolutely. 
Mr'  CURTIS.  So  let  us  put  them  all  to- 
cether  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  set  of  pri- 
orities estabUshed  for  them. 

Mr    ^NZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman    I 
would  like  to  join  in  supPort  of  H^R 
15364    We  are  all  aware  of  the  Inter 
Ame'-ican  Development  Bank's  outstand- 
ing I'Sd  in  its  financing  of  economic 
and  sSai  development  in  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America.  I  believe 
?hat   tSe    are    few   banks   which    can 
matoh  this  record-over  $2.3  billion  of 
Sans  authorized  in  448  loans  during  the 
pas"  7  years  and  in  making  these  loans 
"he  Bank  has  helped  to  mobilize  S3  bil- 
ion    of    additional    development    funds 
n^m  °ocal  and  other  sources.  There  have 
been  only  two  small  defaults  out  of  these 
Sfsioans  and  in  both  cases,  the  barrow - 
ers  were  private  enterprises  and  in  both 
cases  the  Bank  has  instituted  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  borrowers^It  is  ex- 
pecteJ-that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  re- 
cover a  substantial  amount  m  these  liti- 
gations  in  the  unlikely  event  it  recov- 
ered nothing  whatsoever,  its  losses  would 
fce  less  than  SIO  million,  which  represents 
V  ell  under  1  percent  of  its  total  loan 
con  mitoents.  I  might  point  out  in    his 
regard  that  there  have  been  no  defaults 


on  loans  to  member  countries  or  agencies 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

-The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  a  $1 
bilhon^inS?ase  of  the  caila^^^  ^^gf/? 

SS^f^^S^-r^SSn 
be  caUed  only  and  to  the  extent  necessan? 
Smeet  oSligations  of  the  Bank  on  secur  - 
ties  which  the  Bank  has  ^^^ued  foi  sale 
in  the  private  financial  markets  or  on 
fTuamntees  wlrich  the  Bank  has  made^ 
mhSS  there  is  no  burden  on  the 
SeSl  governments  or  on  taxpa>^m 

tlie  United  States  or  in  the  Latm  Amei 
k^n  couiUries.  Calls  cannot  be  exercised 
Ls  a  nSs  of  obtaining  cash  from  gov- 
ernments to  carry  on  normal  loan  opei  a- 

^' on  the  strength  of  the  contingent  li- 
abUity  represented  by  the  callable  capi- 
tal Such  is  in  effect  a  guarantee  of  the 
member  countries,  the  Bank  has  been 
able  to  go  to  the  private  capital  markets 
Tn  eSopc  and  the  United  States  and 
successfuUy  place  its  own  sccunties.  "The 
p^ocSs  f  rom  Uiese  bond  issues  are  then 
SvaiSble  to  the  Bank  as  additional  capi- 
tal for  lending  operations 

Since  its  inception  in  1960.  the  BanK 
h^  borrowed  in  the  capital  markets  of 
Te  united  States.  Italy.  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Switzerland,  and  Bei- 
SSn.  It  has  borrowed  in  Latin  Amencan 
member    countries.    Spam,    and    Israel 
through  the  sale  of  short-term  bonds  to 
te?r  central  banks.  It  has  also  borrowed 
f  mm  government  agencies  in  Spam  and 
Japan  The  total  of  all  these  borrowmes 
iow  outstanding  is  neariy  $515  mdUor. 
WUhin  present  capital  subscriptions  the 
maximiL  the  Bank  can  borrow  arid  ha.^e 
outstanding  is  $61L8  mUhoiv  This  figure 
constitutes  a  limit  because  the  Bank  has 
covenanted    with    bondholders    not    tc 
permit  its  net  borrowings  to  exceed  I  e 
U.S     share   uf    ihc    ..abs:nb-^ci    cailc.':!'-- 

"Sf  Bank's  bonds  that  are  floated  in 
the  United  States  are  rated  AAA  and 
are  sold  broadly  to  institutional  inves- 
tors. In  fact,  every  issue  has  been  over- 

'iSftthat  this  is  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord for  an  institution  such  as  the  Inter- 
Imencan  Development  Bank.  I  also  sub- 
nJ  tl  at  action  on  H.R.  15364  is  desirable 
and  needed  now  and  is  in  the  mterests  of 
the  Bank,  of  the  peoples  of  Latm  America 
and.  particularly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr    FINO.  Mr.   Chauman.  I  n^e  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  allow  the  Lmted 
Itates  to  subscribe  to  an  additional  $41 1 
million  worth  of  mter-Amencan  De  e  - 
opment  Bank  stock.  Let  me  •  av   nglU 
now-before  I  go  any  further-t:iat  I  am 
not  talking  about  sending  casn  out  ol  tae 
coil  u-y  but  merely  about  subscribmg  to 
Sore  stock  so  that  the  Banks  borroN^ mg 
and   loanmaking   authority   can   be   in- 
creased. There  is  very  little  chance  that 
these   shares,   once   subscribed  J^iH   be 
called  for  cash  payment— at  least  in  the 
fmeseeable  future.  Thus,  this  subscrip- 
ion  should  have  no  effect  on  t^re  budget 
and  no  immediate  effect  on  the  balance 

of  payments.  „i„or- 

I  want  to  make  this  pomt  crystal  clear. 
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No  money  is  to  be  shipped  to  South  Amer- 
ica to  buy  this  stock,  nor  is  any  increase 
required  in  the  Federal  budget.  If  either 
budgetary  or  balance-of-payment  effects 
were  involved,  I  would  oppose  this  meas- 
ure because  as  this  Committee  knows,  I 
am  no  friend  of  the  Great  Society's  do- 
mestic and  global  welfare  spending,  par- 
ticularly  amidst   the   present   financial 

crisis. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  sim- 
ple  If  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  can  increase  its  authorized  stock, 
then  it  can  borrow  more  money  and  make 
more  loans.  I  prefer  this  to  sending  more 
foreign  aid  dollars  south  of  the  border: 
we  have  already  given  enough  handouts 
to  the  banana  republics.  I  must  prefer 
the  regional  development  bank  approach, 
because   these  banks  mix   local   money 
with  ours,  and  the  SoOth  Americans  are 
a  little  mdre  carefulVlth  their  own  funds 
than  with  easy  come,  easy  go  foreign  aid 
dollars.  Given  this  local  involvement,  re- 
gional development  banks  are  a  much 
better  way  of  assisting  foreign  economic 
development    than    straight    handouts. 
Moreover,   these   banks  make  decisions 
based  on  familiarity  with  local  problems 
rather  than  the  long  distance  ignorance 
of  our  State  Department. 

No  doubt  you  will  all  recall  that  the 
State  Department  was  recently  found  to 
be  using  AID  funds  to  ship  expensive 
cocktail  party  foods  to  our  high-living 
diplomatic  corps;  however.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  nins  a  tighter  ship.  It  has  a 
good  record. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank  needs  this  additional 
stock  in  order  to  increase  its  borrowing 
and  loanmaking  power.  Even  though  no 
money  will  be  sent  out  of  the  United 
States  by  this  stock  purchase,  there  is 
another    possible    balance-of-payments 
problem.  Consider,  for  example,  the  loss 
of  dollars  which  could  be  involved  if  the 
Bank  floats  new   loans   in   the   United 
States  Thus,  even  though  no  dollars  flow 
to  South  America  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional stock,  the  stock  will  enable  the 
Bank  to  borrow  money — conceivably  in 
the  United  States— which  could  result  m 
an  outflow  of  dollars.  However,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  because  of 
the  generous  support  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  is  com- 
mitted to  assisting  us  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  The  Bank  has  prom- 
ised that  the  proceeds  of  any  bond  issues 
floated  in  the  United  States  will  be  left 
here  until  the  end  of  1969,  and  so  it  is 
only  at  this  later  date  that  our  balance 
of  payments  can  be  even  indirectly  af- 
fected   It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in 
1966  and  1967,  only  43  percent  of  the 
money  borrowed  by  the  Bank— 43  per- 
cent of   $250.000.000— was  borrowed   in 
the  United  States.  In  the   future,   the 
Bank  has  promised  to  try  and  raise  an 
even  larger  percent  of  its  money  else- 
where  For  this  reason.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  will  be  any  dangerous  indirect 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  support  this 
legislation  enabling  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank  to  increase  its  loan- 
making  and  loarunaking  authority.  The 
Bank  has  a  good  record,  and  to  the  ex- 


tent that  we  can  aid  it  without  hurting 
our  budget  and  balance  of  payments,  we 
should  do  so.  . 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  ihe  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank. 

U  S  membership  in  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1959.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  will  permit  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  to  vote  a  total  increase 
of  SI  billion  in  the  callable  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank,  and,  if  the  increase  is  ap- 
proved by  the  other  members  of  the 
Bank  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  its  proportionate  share  of  the  in- 
crease $411,760,000.  Appropriations  for 
the  U  S.  subscription  would  be  requested 
in  two  equal  installments,  the  first  in 
1968  and  the  second  in  1970. 

The  ordinary  capital  resources  of  the 
Bank  consist  of  paid-in  capital  and  call- 
able capital.  Loans  from  these  resources 
are  repavable  in  the  currency  lent,  on 
sound  banking  terms.  The  U.S.  shai^  of 
callable  capital   is   now   $611.8  million, 
substantially  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total   callable   capital   of   the   Bank   of 
$1  750  million.  The  callable  portion  of 
each  member's  subscription  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  Bank  for  lending,  but  is  a 
contingent  liability  of  the  member  coun- 
tries   It  can  be  called  only  and  to  the 
extent  necessarj  to  meet  obligations  of 
the  Bank  on  securities  which  the  Bank 
has  issued  for  sale  in  the  private  capital 
markets   or   on   guarantees   which   the 
Bank  has  made.  Except  in  this  highly 
unlikely  contingency,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
penditure of  U.S.  appropriations  for  call- 
able capital  and  accordingly  no  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
This  reliance  on  the  private  capital  mar- 
ket  with  the  .guarantee  of  the  member 
countries,  has  the  further  virtue  of  plac- 
ing on  the  institution  the  discipline  of 
the  marketplace.  The  Bank's  operations 
and  actions  are  subject  to  the  screen- 
ing of  the  harshest  judge  of  all— the  in- 
dividual investor. 

The  resources  of  the  Bank  also  include 
special  funds  which  are  made  available 
on  concessional  terms  in  areas  of  basic 
economic  and  social  .'significance.  Since 
it  began  its  lending  operations  in  1961, 
the  Bank,  as  of  January  31.  1968.  has 
authorized   loans   and   other   assistance 
totaling    $2,391    million— including    155 
loans  from  its  ordinary  capital  amount- 
in'^   to   approximately   $900   million.   In 
doint;  so,  it  has  helped  to  mobilize  an 
additional    S3    billion    in    development 
funds  from  local  and  other  sources  for 
carrj'ing  out  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  When  completed,  the  loans  au- 
thorized by  the  Bank  will  result  in  the 
construction  of  49  large  industrial  plants 
and  some  3,000  small-  and  medium-sized 
plants;  the  irrigation  or  improvement  of 
6  million  acres  of  farmland;  the  expan- 
sion of  the  electric  power  capacity  by 
4  5    million    kilowatts;    construction    of 
more  th..n  2,000  miles  of  main  highways 
and  10  000  miles  of  access  and  farm-to- 
market  roads;   3,000  water  supply  sys- 
tems for  the  benefit  of  40  million  People; 
loans  of  more  than  SlOO  million  for  120 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  an 
enrollment  of  150,000  students;  and  con- 


struction of  some  300,000  houses  through 
savings  and  loan  systems  and  public 
housing  programs.  ^^^^it 

The  legislation  before  us  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  partici- 
pation, in  partnership  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  in  the  activities  of  the 
inter- American  Bank.  The  Bank  has 
amply  justified  our  participation  by  a 
sound  record  of  performance  in  assisting 
the  economic  development  process  in  the 
hemisphere.  It  deserves  continued  sup- 
port by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou/ie  of 
^evrese^Zives  h  tHe  Vnited  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  "^■^'""'"Xf  ■  ^'I'l^,  % 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  i22 
use  283-2831)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'SEC  17  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  (11  to  vote 
for  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
swck  of  the  Bank  under  article  n-J«;"°"  ^^ 
of  the  agreement  as  recommended  by  tne 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  In  its  report  of 
April  1967,  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  l^e 
Bank;  and  (2)  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
united  States  to  subscribe  to  its  Propoj-t'O"- 
-ite  share  of  the  $1,000,000,000  increase  in  the 
authorized  callable  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  1.  line  4,  strike  ••2831"  and  insert 
•■283m". 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  what  happens 
If  we  run  into  a  world  financial  crisis 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  earmarks  of  it 
very  recently.  Then  what  happens  under 
this   guarantee   program,   under  which 
our  taxpayers  are  so  heavily  involved 
and  which  you  laud  so  highly  here  today? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr   REUSS.  The  guarantee  program, 
in  my  judgment,  would  not  be  affected 
even   if   the    world's   money    managers 
lacked  the  wit  to  keep  the  systeni  in 
order  The  guarantee  is  solely  as  to  bor- 
rowings made  by  the  Inter-Amencan  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  are  m  turn  se- 
cured by  the  kinds  of  investments  that 
they  make.  Bear  in  mind,  these  are  hard- 
window    investments.    These    are    not 
warm-hearted  schools,  healing  hospitas 
and  generous  agricultural  products,  but 
these  are  industrial  investments  and  pay- 
off investments. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin would  not  indict  the  foreign  hand- 
out and  soft  loan  program,  would  he? 
He  has  been  voting  for  it. 

Mr  REUSS.  No.  I  am  all  for  it.  But 
I  just  say  that  we  have  to  separate  these 
bills  today.  We  do  not  have  a  handout 
program  today,  but  we  have  the  hardest- 
headed  banking  operation  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  ever  seen. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  do  get  into  a  world 
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financial  crisis,  then  what  happens  with 
this  Inter-Amertcan  Development  Bank? 
Mr  REUSS.  Then  we  can  th^k  oi^ 
lucky  ^ars  that  we  passed  this  bill  and 
n  addition  to  the  other  assets  of  the 
united  States,  that  our  hemisphere  is 
economically  strong  as  a  result  of  this 

"'Mr.  GROSS.  Why.  if  we  have  to  put  up 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  would 
we  tLnk  our  lucky  stars  that  we  got  In- 
volved in  that  sort  of  a  situation? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Because  we  do  not  put 

%S'grSIs.  Why  would  any  sane  per- 

^MrREUSs"^?  will  assert  that  a  ma- 
ioritv    of     and   indeed   the   unanimous 
mSority  of    the  House  Committee  on 
BaSg  and  Currency  is  entirely  compos 
mentis   and  they  all  said  that  the  mo^ 
sensible  kind  of  investment  is  for  us  to 
et  the  private  bankers  put  their  money 
nto  Latin  America,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  does.  It  is  not  the  money  of 
the  US.  taxpayers,  but  private  inves - 
rnent  capital.  By  building  a  strong  hemi- 
sphere at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better 
Sleld  and  bulwark  to  an  international 
crisis  than  that.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Please  do  not  take  quite 
all  of  my  time,  because  I  might  have  to 
get  ou^one  of  those  uale  slips  of  paper 
in  order  to  get  a  little  more  time. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  this  great, 
wealthy  country  of  ours  a  few  moments 
ago  The  gentleman  realizes,  does  he  not 
that  this  Government  has  more  debt 
than  aU  of  the  rest  of  the  governments 
of  the  world  combined?  Just  how  wealthy 
are  we.  anyway? 

Mr  REUSS.  Well  we  are  the  wealtn- 
iest  country  in  the  world.  We  have  more 
mproved  real  estate,  more  consumer 
.oods.  more  capital  goods,  better  scenery^ 
more  glorious  feeder  cattle  in  Iowa,  than 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 

Mr  GROSS.  You  failed  to  mention 
that  wonderful  thing  known  as  the  "gross 
national  product." 

Mr  REUSS.  Our  gross  national  prod- 
ucfamounts  to  more  than  fOO  bUUon 
which  dwarfs  the  national  deb..  Tne 
Ltio  of  the  national  debt  to  the  gross 
national  product  is  more  ff  o/^f  ^5  ^^^^"^ 
it  has  been,  as  an  histoncal  fact,  for  the 
last  generation. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  more  fallacious  th^n  the  gross 
national  product  as  a  yardstick  of  our 
economic  well-being. 

Mr  REUSS.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very 
good  yardstick.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
jTrdstick  to  use,  related  to  the  material 
lealth  and  welfare  of  mankind,  than  the 
total   of    goods    and    services    that   ^^e 

^'^Mr^'^GROSS.  Far  more  accurate  would 
be  the  yardstick  of  net  national  mcome. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  REtJSs].  that  I  fail  to  fmd 
'nywhere  in  this  report  accompanying 
tWs  bm.  any  indication  that  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  is  for  this  bill  or  for 
that  matter,  that  anyone  else  m  the  ad- 
irdnistration  is  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  Let  me  caU  the  at- 
tsntion  of  the  gentleman  to  page  2  of  t.ie 
report. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  just  permit  me  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

If  we  cannot  get  the  President  or  some- 
one in  the  administration  to  say  that 
?hly  are  for  this  bUl.  then  perhaps  we  can 
get  candidate  Kennedy  or  candidate 
McCarthy  to  state  a  position . 

Mr  REUSS.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get 

'Tr  GRO^.  I  would  like  to  And  some- 
body in  the  present  administration  to 
stfltp  that  he  is  for  this  bill. 

Mr  REUSS.  Splendid.  If  the  gentleman 
f rom'lowa  will  yield  further,  in  response 
to  t^e  interrogation  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  Pentleman  f  om  Io^^a 
there  is  set  forth,  in  black-letter  type  at 
na'e  30  of  the  hearings  held  upon  this 
Sslation.  in  a  letter  f-m  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  directed  to  the  Honor 
able  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  oFMassachusetts  the  signature  o 
Mpnri'  H  Fowler.  Secretary  of  the  -rrcas 
u  J  Chairman.  National  Advisoiy  Coun- 
cU  on  international  Monetae' and  Finan 
cial  Policies;  of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen 
bach.  Acting  Secretary'  of  State,  of  Alex 
ander  B  Trowbridge,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce    of  Harold  F.  Linder.  President 
S   Chairman    of    the    Export-Impor 

Bank  of  Washington;  ^s^^'^ll  ^f^^^^^rd 
drew  F.  Brimmer,  member  of  the  Bcara 
of    Governors   of   the    Federal    Reserve 

^^'S^CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  gcpired. 

, Pv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  URObs>  wa^, 
allowed  teTc^eed  for  3  additional  mui- 

"^Mr  GROSS.  Well,  where  are  the  usual 
depanmental  reports  on  this  latest  out- 

T^VeUS^  ^^^t^SrmarIf  the 
gent  em^nY.ltyield  further  the  gentle- 
^\n  is  such  an.indefatigable  reader  of 
committee  hearings  and  ^l^'^-\l^^ 
sorry  that  the  gentleman  has  not  seen 
this  in  the  committee  heanng.s  but  on 
February  24.  1968.  as  contained  m  the 
hearing?  held  on  this  bill  there  is  the 
following: 

meiisure 


Signed  by  Henry  .H- bowler  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Nicholas  deB.Katzen 
bach.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Alex 
ander  B.  Trowbridge.  Secretary  of  Corn 
merce  and  Harold  F.  Linder.  Presiden 
^nd  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 
YOU  can  read  the  letters  which  are  ad- 
I?essed  to  vour  committee  to  your 
heai?^  content.  We  ordinary  Members 
do  not  receive  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Where  in  the  report  ac- 
companying  this   bill   do   we   find   the 

endorsement?  

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further   if  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  to  page  31  of  the  hear 
S4  The  gentleman  will  find  the  specia 
reSrl  of 'the  National  Adnsorr  Counci 
on  International  Monetary  and  Finan 
?ial  policies  on  the  proposed  increase  m 
the   ordinary   capital   resources  of   the 
Inter-American   Development   Bank   of 
February  1968. 


Ml-   GROSS.  The  report  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  has  only  nine  pages. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have 
reference  to  the  hearings  which  were 
nmde  available  to  the  di^stinguished  g^n^ 
tleman  from  Iowa,  and  the  gentleman 
rom  ?owa  will  find  this  set  ^o'-'th ''"  s"c 
Hptail  that  he  will  hear  more  about  this 
Ster  Amencan  Development  Bank  than 
hp  ever  wants  to  hear  again. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  that  someday  we 
can  bring  an  end  to  this  business  of  a 
b-onch  of  Americans  going  o^or  io  m^^ 
Delhi,  or  to  Buenos  Aires    oi   <-« ^^^"^ 
other  cockeyed  place  around  thc^orld- 
Timbuktu.  or  Ouapadougou-and  thee 
sitting  down  with  a  group  of  foieigneis 
and  agreeing  that  the  U.S.  share  of  this 
?Sid  or  that  fund,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
our  participation  therein,  is  gomg  to  be 
41  percent  or  70  percent.  I  hope  we  can 
summon   the   courage   aTOund   here   to 
someday  say  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
S^that  congress  and  only  Congress  w  11 
make  these  deals.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
Ws  business  of  a  few  individuals  taking 
trips  abroad  and  commg  back  to  saj  to 
congress  that  "we  have  been  down  theie 
and  a  commitment  was  made   and  no\. 
vou  have  got  to  pick  up  the  cheeky 
■    Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ant  to 
sav  to  the  gentleman  that,  while  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  arid 
Currency  have  pone  to  Buenos  Aires,  n 
The  best  of  my  knowledge  none  have  gone 
to  Timbuktu  or  Ouagadougou. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  some  of  you  do  not 
have 'to  po  to  Timbuktu,  or  any  place 
else  in  order  to  make  a  commitment  of 
thfs  Snd.  If  ^ou  do  not  go  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  will  be  flying  around,  as 
fre  was  when  he  flew  over  to  Africa  not 
Slon 'ago.  making  commitments  to  pave 
roads,  build  dams,  and  so  forth,  at  the 
exppnse  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Vt  Chairman,  President  Johnson  has 
put^■■cstrictions  on  American  investors 
vho  seek  to  inve.st  their  money  abroad. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  have  a  ready 
Sen  bilked  out  of  some  5152  billion  m 
various  forms  of  foreign  aid  and  we  have 
been  told  for  years  that  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  climate  abroad  fa- 
vorable for  private  investors. 

NOW  we  are  told  exactly  the  oppo..ue 
ind  today  we  are  being  called  on  to  dedi- 
cate another  $411  million  to  an  interna- 
tional financing  institution.  This  simp.s 
dee?  not  make  sense  and  I  am  not  toing 
?o  nut  this  obligation  on  the  .^merican 
p'op^e  no  matter  how  vivid  the  c.  ors 
that  arc  Ireins  used  here  today  to  i-o.nt 
tills  picture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  c.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
nrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
"  Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  can;y 
on  the  colloq-uv  a  bit  more  on  the  pri- 
orities of  our  foreign  sj^ending^  I  pomtcd 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  restricted  private   investment 
abroad.  I  have  been  pointing  out  tmng 
to   at  any  rate,  for  a  number  of  ^ears^ 
that  I  felt  that  the  Curtis  corollarj'  to 
Gr'e'sham's  Law  -as  operating  on  foreign 
spending.  That  coroUary  is;  namely  that 
Government  money  drives  of  f^^jj^ 
money.  The  reason  I  want  to  get  this  pro 
^am  and  these  other  Govemm.ent  spend- 
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Ing  programs  and  investment  programs 
all  together  along  with  these  private  ones, 
is  to  take  a  look  at  priorities,  where  the 
Government,  our  Government,  the  John- 
son administration,  has  restricted  private 
investment  abroad  in  a  very  serious  way 
ever  since  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  now  is  moving  in  even  further  in  its 
restrictions.  At  the  same  time,  the  same 
administration  is  before  the  Congress 
asking  to  expand  its  expenditure  pro- 
grams and  its  investment  programs,  here 
in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  we  are  going  to  have  the  Asi- 
atic Development  Bank  in  for  an  m- 
crease.  We  already  considered  the  in- 
crease for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Now,  I  do  not  favor  carr>-ing  out  this 
imbalance  of  increasing  Government  in- 
vestment abroad  in  lieu  of  private.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  private  moneys  are  much 
better  invested.  They  are  under  much 
greater  disciplines,  and  therefore  there 
is  less  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
Actually,  this  determines  whether  we  will 
have  a  greatferplus  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  have  two  pluses,  balance  of 
trade,  our  exports  over  our  imports  and 
from  our  investment  abroad.  Our  in- 
come from  our  private  investments 
abroad  have  exceeded  the  plow-back  of 
investments.  This  is  the  area  the  John- 
son administration  has  sought  to  restrict 
to  cut  back  on  the  overextension  of 
the  United  States  expenditures  abroad 
instead  of  in  the  governmental  area. 

So  I  am  saying  the  timeliness  of  this 
particular  bill  is  questionable.  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  for  the  House  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  to  the  committee  and  get 
together  with  these  various  committees 
that  have  jurisdiction  over  our  various 
foreign  spending  programs,  and  let  us 
establish  priorities. 

I  will  speak  strongly  for  this  particu- 
lar one,  because  I  believe  it  is  among 
the  best.  Where'  I  would  like  to  see  us 
cut  in  is  on  the  AID  program,  which 
is  so  foolishly  administered  in  so  many 
respects,  and  certainly  in  many  aspects 
of  the  military  expenditures  abroad,  par- 
ticularly our  troops  in  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

And  then  finally  I  would  be  asking 
Japan,  for  example — which  only  spends 
about  3  percent  of  its  gross  natio/ial 
product  on  defense  because  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  probably  just  as  well,  but 
all  the  more  reason  Japan  should  be  the 
ones  who  are  putting  up  more  in  the  Asi- 
atic Development  Bank  along  with  other 
countries  in  Asia  and  assisting  with  the 
problem  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
instead  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  overextended, 
and  now  here  is  the  time  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  demonstrate  our  un- 
derstanding of  this. 

Put  this  bill  aside,  recommit  it  to  the 
committee,  and  let  us  get  on  with  the 
deliberations  to  find  out  how  we  can  bal- 
ance our   international  payments. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  presume  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  under  the  President's 
message,  110  percent  approximately  of 
previous  years'  investments  in  underde- 
veloped countries  will  be  permitted.  The 


countries  of  South  America  are  consid- 
ered underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause the  gentleman  obviously  has  not 
been  listening  to  the  debate.  I  pointed  out 
that  that  is  exactly  the  type  argument 
used  for  private  investments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri  has  expired. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
to  clarify  the  colloquy  that  was  had  a 
minute  ago  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

I  got  in  touch  with  the  House  and  faen- 
ate  Armed  Services  Committees  and  they 
tell  me  that  foreign  military  aid— which 
I  thought  was  what  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about  and  aid  under  NATO— are 
not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  com- 
mittees. .  .  , 
Of  course.  U.S.  military  authorities  and 
soldiers  abroad  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  . 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  was  talkmg  about 
that— and  I  think  perhaps  I  was  not 
clear  When  I  said  •military  aid  and 
troops  abroad,'  I  was  referring  to  our 
troops  abroad  and  that  is  where  the  mis- 
understanding may  have  arisen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  our  troops  abroad  that  is 
under  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
SprvicGS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  But  the  operation  of 
military  aid  is  not  under  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees.  I 
misunderstood  what  the  gentleman  was 
saying.  Now  we  both  understand  each 
other  so  it  is  all  right. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  see 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  put  it  in 
context  of  the  various  committees  that 
had  jurisdiction  over  some  aspects  of  our 
spending  abroad  and  I  was  pointing  out 
that  our  Armed  Services  Committees  had 
jurisdiction  over  this  aspect — and  it  is 
a  sizable  sum.  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand.  I  just 
misunderstood  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  was  referring  to  foreign 
military  aid  as  to  which  there  is  no  juris- 
diction either  in  the  House  or  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  not  to 
voice  any  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us, 
but  to  ask  a  question  or  two  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

You  will  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  in 
1965  this  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  banking 
communities  that  voluntarily  cooperated 
in  limiting  lending  in  foreign  countries. 
My  question  is  this;  If  it  is  good  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  provide  guar- 
antees in  this  type  of  international  bank- 
ing operation,  why  then,  is  it  bad  for  the 


private  banks  of  this  Nation  to  make 
loans  without  limitations  for  develop- 
ment abroad,  be  it  through  approved 
programs  that  are  involved  here,  or  for 
any  type  of  investment,  whether  it  be 
industrial    or   otherwise,    in    a    foreign 

country?  ,  .„  ,.  „ 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,  ^  ^      •  ,j 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  good  question.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  It  is  good  for  the  United  States, 
by  this  legislation,  to  permit  the  private 
capital  market  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Latin  America. 

Equally,  it  is  good  for  the  private  en- 
terprise system  of  this  country  to  make 
capital  investments  abroad  in  the  devel- 
oping areas  of  Latin  America  and  else- 
where That  is  why  there  is  an  exception 
written  right  into  our  interest  equahza- 
tion  tax.  and  voluntary  controls  and 
mandatory  controls  of  capital  invest- 
ments abroad.  It  is  not  only  to  save  but 
to  encourage  private  capital  investments 

abroad.  ,    ^  ^^  v,s 

The  gentleman  is  right,  but  the  prohi- 
bition is  simply  not  there. 

Mr  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  knows, 
of  course,  that  this  is  an  exemption 
which  was  necessary  because  there  was 
indeed  a  question  of  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  if  members  of  the  banking 
community  got  together— had  agreed  to 
limiting  the  amounts  of  funds  from  the 
private  sector  for  investment  abroad.  It 
became  necessary  because  of  the  possi- 
ble interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  enact  this  legislation,  which  the  Con- 
gress passed.  The  result  of  it  was  to  per- 
mit the  banking  community  to  get  to- 
gether in  what  otherwise  would  normally 
be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
agree  to  limitations  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate capital  to  be  made  available  for 
foreign  loans. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  again 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Those  limitations  relate 
only  to  private  capital  investment  in  de- 
veloped areas,  such  as  Western  Europe. 
I  would  go  on  to  say  that  I  think  even 
there  these  limitations  are  an  evil,  albeit 
for  the  immediate  present— perhaps  a 
necessary  one— but  happily  there  were 
no  limitations  and  are  no  limitations  on 
private  capital  investment  in  the  devel- 
oping areas,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  area  which  this  bill  seeks  to  let 
the  private  capital  market  help. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes.  but  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  knows  that 
as  long  as  this  bill  becomes  fiscally  fea- 
sible in  that,  as  I  understand,  the  Bank 
has  had  a  wonderful  record  and  has 
sustained  no  loss,  then  certainly  under 
these  conditions  one  would  not  suspect 
we  would  sustain  any  losses  for  such  in- 
vestments made  in  Western  Europe, 
where  in  fact  the  very  nature  of  the 
economy  would  dictate  that  it  would  be 
more  successful  than  perhaps  invest- 
ments made  in  Latin-American  nations. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
feeling   that   the   sooner   we  can   once 
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aeain  permit  free  American  private  in- 
vSment  everywhere  in  the  world,  n- 
cludmg  developed  Western  Europe  the 
betSrf  specifically,  as  I  s^i^^ moment 
ago.  I  hope  within  the  ^f"  *h5f,^"i,^3^ 
permitted,  because  we  .^'"  ^^^^.f  °  j, 
that  lays  the  golden  egg  '  ^'^en  we  tell 
Ampriran  private  mvestors  that  they 
c^ann?tTnve"st  abroad,  because  if  they 
cease  to  invest  abroad  we  will  get  no 
rptiirn  back  from  them. 

The  cSaIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired^ 

,By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Collier 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

"^MrcOLLIER.  I  engaged  in  this  col- 
loquy  and  I  think  it  is  meaningful,  for 
oSher  reason:  Inasmuch  as  the  prob- 
lem and  the  critical  problem  of  balance 
of  payments  has  come  up  today,  and 
when  one  reviews  the  actions  taken  now 
tor  the  past  8  years,  the  four  basic  steps 
that  have  been  taken  thus  far  to  deal 
with  our  growing  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  pending  proposal  to  deal 
wUh  it  further  through  the  imposition 
of  taxes  on  American  tourists  abroad. 
?  seriously  doubt  whether  this  Congress 
can  accent  at  face  value  these  recom- 
mendatio?^   because,   after   havmg   ac- 
ceoted   those    recommendations    oi    me 
past,  we  do  indeed  find  ourselves  in  a 
far  more  critical  position  in  our  balance 
of  payments  than  ever  before  m  our  his- 
tory   I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  making  the  observa- 
tion as  he  did  that  unless  we  get  to  the 
prime  causes  of  this  Problem,  pnmanly 
the  military  personnel  abroad,  we  ^^lll 
never  solve  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
•■(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Without  fiscal  year  li^itat.o^: 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
u%  of  the  increased  United  States  subscnp- 
^^nt  the  capital  stocK  of  the  !"«  A^^"" 
can  Development  Bank,  $411,760,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 

"Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  speaker  having  resumed  the  cl^ir. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oi 
the  union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill    (HR.    15364)    to    provide    for    in- 
creased   participation    by    the    United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  Purposes  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1096.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the 'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and   third  reading  of  the 

'"'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op 
posed  to  the  bill?  ^       .^„ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

mt  ruRTis  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R 
15364  ^  the  Committee  on  BanKing  and  Cur- 
rency 


TO 


MOTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr. 
motion  to  recommit. 


RECOMMIT 

Speaker, 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  „Kii»/.t 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  sergeant  at  Arms  will  ^0"^^  ^^f^^J^ 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call   the 

'°The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere- yeas  126.  nays  271.  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

IRollNO.  60] 
YEAS— 126 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 
Goodlmg 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harbha 
Henderson 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mc. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

NAYS— 271 

BeviU 
Blester 
Binsham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boliing 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Esarrcii,  Brown.  Mich 

I   offer   a      Bates  l'^°?^'"v,lt' 

Burke.  Masfc. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

A,shmore 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Conable 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

E%'erett 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 


Adams 
Ad'iabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.^'idrewi-,. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnal' 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bennett 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pa.s!-man 

PofI 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  111. 

Relfcl 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

.Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkina 

Watson 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wlnn 

Zion 


Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa, 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Clau-sen. 
DonH. 

Claw-on.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 


C'olmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delleiiback 

Dent 

Dingell 

Douohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwycr 

Eckhardt 

Edmondsou 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlcnbom 

Esch 

Eshlcman 

Evans.  Colo, 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Farb.stein 

Fa.scell 

Feiphau 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
FYaser 
Frelinghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griltin 

Grlfnths 

drover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert  ,,    ,  , 

Hechler.  W.  Va,  Pickle 

Heckler.  Mass.     Pike 


Hosmer 
Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Junes.  Ala. 

Karsteii 

Karth 

Ka.sienmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kluc/ynskl 

Kui)ferroau 

Kvl 

Kyros 

Lar.gcn 

L'.'Uigett 

Lip>cc,mb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md, 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGre»:or 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
MobS 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
GHara.  Ill, 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olscn 

ONeill.  Masis. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 


Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 


Betts 

Blackburn 
Boggs 

Burton,  Ltah 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Davis.  Ga. 
Derwlnskl 

Edwards,  Calif 

Findley 

Hagan 


I  irine 
Poage 
Podell 
Pool 
NOT  VOTING 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Holland 

King,  calif. 

Landrum 

McEwen 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Miller,  calif. 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mofclier 


Price,  ni. 

Purinskl 

Quia 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Held.  NY. 

Belnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Hooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosienkow.ski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Huppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Sisk 

Slack 

smith.  Calif. 

smith,  lowa 

smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

steed 

Steiger,  Wis, 

StephenB 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teaguc,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagi 

Vanlk 

Vlirorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Witgins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wvman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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NIX 

PurceU 

Rcsnick 

Roth 

bt,  Onge 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Stubblefield 

Tunney 

Watts 

Wvlle 


SO  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

^^?he   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr    St     Onge   with   Mr.   Derwmskl. 

^i  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr'  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  M^.  Betu_ 

Mr    ^Uller  of  Cahlornia  with  Mr.  Micnei. 

Mr.   Matsunaga   with   Mr.   McEweu. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 
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Mr.  Watts  with  Mr,  Burton  or  Utah. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  DavlB  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.   Moorhead   with   Mr.   Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  McMillan  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their   remarks  on  the  bill  just 

The  dPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LEADER  OP  OUR 

NATION  AND   PARTY:    LYNDON  B. 

JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  today  on  where  I  stand  on 
the  matter  of  Demo'^ratic  Pf  rty  leader- 
ship. 

I  support  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
for  reelection  in  1968.  And  I  urge  all 
Democrats  to  join  with  me  in  continu- 
ing to  support  a  President  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  affection  and  respect. 

I  am  proud  to  support  a  President  who 
has  kept  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
campaign  pledges  he  made  4  years  ago 
to  the  American  people,  a  President  who 
has  led  the  way  to  unprecedented  social 
welfare  legislation — landmark  programs 
in  education,  health,  civil  rights,  and  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  am  proud  to  support  a  President  who 
has  provided  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
resulted  in  a  period  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  The  record  will  show 
that  by  his  urgings  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  have  determined  to  do  something 
about  urban  decay,  wasted  human  re- 
sources and  the  economic  and  social  in- 
equities in  our  midst. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  administra- 
tion critics  are  saying  about  Vietnam. 

But  what  are  the  alternatives  to  the 
administration  policy.  We  have  heard 
nothing  substantive  from  his  opponents 
in  both  parties.  And  the  reason  we  have 
not  heard  any  reasonable  alternatives 
articulated  is  that  this  administration  is 
following  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
course  in  this  complex  situation. 
No  American  wants  this  war  to  be  con- 


tinued. Unfortunately,  Hanoi  is  not  quite 
as  impatient  as  we  are.  President  John- 
son cannot  negotiate  with  himself.  He 
carmot  force  the  Commimlsts  to  the  peace 
table.  Nor.  may  I  add,  has  he  taken  the 
kind  of  desperate  and  dangerous  escala- 
tory  steps  that  could  expand  the  conflict 
and  edge  the  world  closer  to  world  war 
III. 

I  know  President  Johnson.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him.  for  many  years. 
And  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the 
late  President  Kennedy's  view  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  .superbly  qualified  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  Presi- 
,^ent  Kennedy  chose  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
his  Vice  President  because,  as  President 
Kennedy  said,  he  wanted  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  by  having 
as  his  replacement  the  best  man  for  the 
White  House. 

Tills  was  John  P.  Kennedy's  judgment. 
Events  since  his  tragic  death  have  borne 
out  the  wisdom  of  his  decision  to  make 
Lyndon  Johnson  his  constitutional  suc- 
cessor. 

Today.  5  years  later,  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  earned  the  right  to  stand  among  the 
great  Democratic  Presidents  of  our  time. 
For  our  President  has  displayed  the 
courage  to  meet  difficult  international 
situations  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Truman;  he 
has  demonstrated  the  legislative  accom- 
pli-shments  of  a  Roosevelt;  and  the  social 
compassion  of  a  John  F.  Kennedy. 

We  Democrats  have  an  excellent  can- 
didate for  President  in  1968. 

His  name  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  And 
in  January  1969.  we  will  proudly  assemble 
at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  attend  his 
inauu:ural. 

These  are  difficult  and  challenging 
days  for  us  all.  But  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  the  leadership,  the  program,  and 
the  will  to  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people  and  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  we  serve. 

The  Democratic  Party,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  President  Johnson,  shall  stand  be- 
fore the  American  iieople  in  1968  with  a 
proud  record  of  accomplishment.  And 
the  people,  in  fairness  and  commonsense. 
will  iiive  us  the  victory  we  have  earned. 


the  fact  that  this  Is  a  campaign  year,  the 
welfare  of  our  country  must  be  put  above 
all  other  considerations. 

The  President  has  called  for  austerity 
as  we  confront  decisions  involving  the 
war  and  the  challenge  to  the  dollar  and 
our  economic  security.  I  applaud  this 
further  move  toward  facing  up  to  our 
problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  course.  I  support  the  President  as 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  advocate  liis 
reelection,  but  my  objective  in  rising  to- 
day is  to  support  him  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  There  will  be  abun- 
dant time  later  to  consider  political  mat- 
ters. The  welfare  of  the  country  must 
take  precedence  over  partisan  consid- 
erations and  all  other  lesser  issues. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Albert]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
MahonI  upon  their  statements  here 
today  and  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  their  every  word.  We  have  the  hard- 
est working,  competent  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  and  we  are  going  to 
reelect  him  in  November. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  have  only  one 
President  at  a  time  and,  in  time  of  war 
or  otherwise,  we  can  have  only  one  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  President  Johnson  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  I  have  supported  all  of  his 
proposals  and  programs  but  that  is  beside 
the  point.  Not  all  Democrats,  and  cer- 
tainly not  all  Republicans,  h^ve  agreed 
with  him  at  all  times,  but  he  has  provided 
a  magnificent  leadership. 

He  needs  and  deserves  the  support  of 
the  American  people  in  these  days  of 
crisis  and  in  the  coming  days.  Despite 


BACKING  UP  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  majority  leader  and  my 
colleagues  in  voicing  my  support  for  our 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  his 
continued  efforts  to  construct  a  peaceful 
world,  to  find  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  to  contain 
China,  and  to  arrive  at  some  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  those  who  ask  for  negotiation  and 
for  painful  compromise.  The  President 
has  asked  for  negotiation,  and  he  can 
get  none.  I  suspect  that  painful  com- 
promise means  painful  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  but  not  for  Ho  Chi 
•  Minh.  I  wonder  if  those  who  ask  for 
painful  compromise  would  consider  the 
remarks  made  by  a  newsman  here  in  the 
Capitol  who  had  recently  come  from 
Vietnam  in  which  he  said  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  wants  no  part  of  a  one-man  one- 
vote  settlement  in  South  Vietnam,  be- 
cause the  vote  would  only  be  15  percent 
in  favor  of  the  Vietcong.  He  said  this  was 
the  commonly  accepted  percentage  that 
the  Vietcong  would  get  in  any  free  vote 
in  South  Vietnam.  So  I  feel  that  the 
President  should  be  supported  and  per- 
mit the  South  Vietnamese  to  achieve 
their  self-determination  and  let  them 
vote  for  their  own  government.  Let  the 
Vietcong  have  their  15  percent  obtained 
without  force  and  their  terror  tactics 
and  not  some  sort  of  coalition  which 
would   provide   them   with   a   predeter- 
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mined  Vietcong  participation  in  ad- 
vance; a  coalition  which  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
means  our  surrender  and  immediate 
withdrawal  and  Communist  control  of 
South  Vietnam. 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  MILITARY  CRISIS 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
prouder  than  ever  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert!. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  re- 
marks that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  made  today  in  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  Members 
from  New  York  to  California  in  this  ex- 
pression on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
an  expression  of  confidence  that  we  have 
a  great  leader  in  our  President,  that  this 
Nation  will  be  wise.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  at 
the  Democrat  Convention  and  in  the  na- 
tional elections,  to  recognize  the  great 
leadership  qualities  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  continue  him 
at  the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  significant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  among  men  who  have 
served  our  country  in  time  of  war,  men 
who  have  fought  on  the  many  battle- 
fields who  have  fought  in  the  air.  and 
who  have  fought  on  the  seas,  we  find  a 
great  body  of  support  for  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  today.  Many  of  us  were 
in  attendance  at  the  ceremonies  when 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  honored 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  was  a  man  Present 
who  was  not  impressed  that  night  by  the 
great  demonstration  of  support  and  un- 
derstanding which  came  from  |he  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  m  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Later  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  place 
into  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  an  organi- 
zation uniquely  qualified  in  my  opinion 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr    Speaker,  it  is  further  significant 
to  me  that  this  outstanding  committee 
has  firmly  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  in  support 
of  his  efforts  to  win  the  war  against  the 
Communist  aggression  and  the  attempt 
to  enslave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Mr   Speaker,  it  is  my  further  opmion 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  appreciate  demonstrated  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  the  substance  of 
leadership,  and  will  be  more  interested  m 
that    in    November    than    in    Madison 
Avenue  merchandising  or  imagemaking 
in  the  selection  of  their  President. 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

TCXEtS? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^„,;^„ 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  endorse  what  has  been  said  here  to- 
day by  our  great  Majority  Leader  Carl 
ALBERT  and  other  prominent  Democrats, 
in  support  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son I  endorse  what  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  his  nomination  for  President 
and  his  election  for  another  4-year  term 
in  November. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  any 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
so  successful  in  achieving  his  promises 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  than  President 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson. 

"Mr  Speaker,  if  we  were  to  compare,  or 
attempt  to  compare.  President  Johnson  s 
record  of  achievements,  a  record  which 
represents    many   achievements— I   wi  i 
say  that  we  could  not  do  that  very  well 
when    making    that    comparison    based 
upon  just  one  former  President,  of  the 
united  States.  In  other  words,  we  would 
have  to  compare  ris  record  ni  many  in- 
stances and  in  a  great  many  major  ui- 
stances  with  all  of  the  former  Presidents 
of  the  united  States.  If  this  were  done, 
one  would  find  that  in  some  instances  his 
record  is  much  better  than  that  of  other 
Presidents  who  have   preceded  hirn  in 
the  occupancy  of  that  Office.  We  have 
always  had  in  my  opinion  outstanding 
and  "dedicated  Presidents,  however,  Mr 
Speaker,  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion for  instance,  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  recent  past  than  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
united  States  of  America  under  all  other 
Presidents;  more  has  been  accomplished 
to  extend  needed  help  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  low-income  groups,  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  hospital  care,  medical  care, 
and  achievements  in  bringing  into  being 
a  wonderful  program  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  and  especially  the  plain 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  desire  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said  about  his  reelection. 


has  accomplished  so  much  m  the  ^eid 
of  human  welfare  as  has  President  John- 
son. To  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue advancing  his  program  might,  and 
probably  would,  result  in  slow  stranpu^- 
tion  of  what  already  has  been  accom- 

"^The'^constituents  of  Democratic  Mem- 
bers   have    benefited    extensively    from 
President  Johnson's  programs.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  reaUstic  to  expect  these 
benefits  to  continue  under  a  President  of 
another  political  party  that  consistently 
has  shON^n  little  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  httle  people  of  this  Nation.  Noi 
could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  con- 
tinue under  a  different  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Those  who  would  seek  to  deny  Lon- 
don Johnson  his  party's  nomination  have 
not  always  demonstrated  the  same  con- 
rern  for  the  Uttle  people  as  has  President 
Johnson.  .      ,  „ 

There  are  many  who  are  not  in  lull 
agreement  with  the  President's  policies 
In  Vietnam.  Yet.  as  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  noted,  the  President  can- 
not negotiate  with  himself:  he  cannot 
force  the  Communists  to  come  to  ine 
l)cace  table. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
have  spoken  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject of  our  great  President.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? ,        .,    ,  •     » 
Mr   HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  object  to  that  request? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  object  to  my  requesting  per- 
mission   that    all    Members   who    have 
spoken  on  this  subject  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks? 

Mr  HALL.  I  would  not.  That  is  quite 
all  right,  but  I  believe  that  all  Members 
should  walk  down  the  sawdust  trail  U 
t'nev  want  to  join  the  bandwagon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr    PATMAN.   Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  at  this  point  in  endorsing 
evervthing  that  has  been  said  concern- 
ing our  creat  President,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson:  I  am  one  who  feels  that  it  is 
time  for  the  American  public  to  stand 
XVI  and  be  counted  on  ^vhether  or  not  he 
i.s  doing  the  iob  that  he  should  do,  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  these  Johnny- 
come-latelies  who  flip-flop  from  one  side 
to  the  other  are  the  kind  of  candidate  we 
want  for  President. 

My  Democratic  colleagues  might  well 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  no  President 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,  .     ^.       .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our 
colleague  from  Missouri  is  correct^we 
should  be  willing  to  walk  down  the  saw- 
dust trail,  and  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  here  today  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  this  time,  when  the  President  is 
beset  from  every  quarter,  the  people  of 
America   should   think   carefully   about 
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who  they  want  to  be  their  President  from 
now  until  November,  and  who  they  want 
to  be  our  President  after  that. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  has  been 
doing  a  magnificent  job  as  our  leader. 
Again  I  say  to  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri— we  should  walk  down  the  sawdust 
trail,  and  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  be- 
cause the  State  of  Missouri  once  gave  us 
a  real  President.  President  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  at  that  time  many  did  not  wish 
to  walk  the  sawdust  trail  for  liim. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  he  was  back. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  afraid  he  might  not  rec- 
ognize President  Tiumans  great  quali- 
ties if  he  were  here  leading  us  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


this  threat  and  that  his  formula  for  a 
lasting,  permanent,  and  honorable  set- 
tlement 13  the  only  sound  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

I  want  to  rca.ssiire  him  and  to  assure 
the  American  people  ihat  I  support  him 
in  this  endeavor. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my"  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  major- 
ity leader  for  liis  forthright  expression 
of  support  for  President  Johnson.  His 
accounting  of  the  accomplishments  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  enactment  of 
over  90  percent  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram as  it  was  enunciated  at  the  Los 
Angeles  convention  of  1960  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  leadership  he  has  shown, 
not  only  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
to  the  87th.  88th,  89th,  and  90th  Con- 
gresses, but  to  the  American  people  as 
well. 

No  man  can  quarrel  with  President 
Johnson's  domestic  accomplishments. 
They  are  unparalleled  in  the  legislative 
amials  of  American  history.  Today 
America  is  faced  with  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  in  the  history  of  our  de- 
mocracy. We  all  know  that  in  1945  an 
Intermittent  cold  and  hot  war  was  de- 
clared by  Communist  Russia  and  was 
joined  in  1949  by  Communist  China. 
The  threat  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
theater  has  met  the  same  resolute  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  that  the  threat 
in  the  Northwest  Pacific  met  in   1950. 

President  Johnson  has  been  carrying 
out  an  American  policy  as  enunciated 
and  defined  by  President  Truman,  and 
supported  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy.  No  internationalist 
in  my  memory  has  done  more  to  try  and 
settle  the  differences  that  exist  between 
East  and  West  in  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  refused  to  come 
to  the  barsainin^  table  Their  support, 
both  in  military  hardware  and  ideology, 
has  come  from  Moscow  and  Pekinc.  A 
settlement  in  this  area  could  come  at  al- 
most any  time,  if  they  will  but  respond 
to  America's  offers.  President  Johnson 
has  taken  virtually  every  initiative  to 
bring  all  of  these  forces  to  the  conference 
table.  To  this  day  they  have  seen  fit  not 
to  respond.  I  feel  that  the  President  is 
the  most  qualified  American  to  deal  with 


CONGRESSMAN  MCCARTHY  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir  light 
of  the  events  of  the  past  weekend.  I  wish 
to  .loin  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  earlier  today  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson.  Ov:  the 
weekend  I  was  home,  and  there  was  great 
consternation,  as  I  suppose  there  was  all 
over  the  country.  However,  i'  seems  to 
me  that  most  people  in  western  New 
York,  in  Erie  County  and  the  Buffalo 
area,  while  they  are  cravely  concerned 
about  the  crises  confronting  our  coun- 
try and  want  peace,  as  we  all  do.  tend  to 
be  .standinK  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  time  of  difficulty.  I 
would  hope  that  we  Democrats  can  get 
through  this  period  between  now  and  the 
primaries  with  at  least  some  modicum  of 
gentlemanliness  and  decorum,  and,  after 
It  is  all  over,  that  we  will  be  united.  And, 
n  ally,  I  express  the  hope  that  after  the 
November  elections  the  whole  country 
will  be  united.  For  I  am  afraid  that  our 
adversary  is  not  '^oing  to  come  to  the 
coirftrence  table  until  he  sees  that  the 
United  States  is  united  and  determined 
to  see  this  tragic  conflict  through  to  an 
honorable  conclusion. 


FOR  BIPARTISANSHIP  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  yesterday  s 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

•  While  the  civil  rights  bill  which  re- 
cently pas.sed  the  Senate  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  like,  nonetheless,  it  was  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  view  of  the 
special  filibuster  problems  which  face  the 
other  body.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  indeed  if 
the  House  does  not  pass  the  Senate  bill 
as  is  without  delay.  Any  attempt  to 
amend  the  bill  or  send  it  to  conference 
would  clearly  make  the  bill  a  target  for 
another  filibuster  in  the  Senate  and  its 
future  would  be  in  t;rave  doubt.  To  adopt 
the  Senate  bill  without  change  requires 


solid  bipartisan  support  in  the  House.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  editorial's 
closing  paragraph: 

Human  dignity  should  be  above  partisan- 
ship. There  should  be  bipartisan  effort  to  en- 
act, this  year,  a  civil  right*  bill  worthy  of 
the  American  people. 

I  From    the   Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Mar.    18. 
1968] 
For  Bipartisanship  on  Civil  Rights 
Even   in  an  election   year   there  ought   to 
be    agreement    among    Democrats    and    Re- 
publicans in  Congress  on  such  fundamental 
matters  as  equal  opportunity  and  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  indications  that 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  inclined  to  play  politics  with 
the  civil  rights  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  week.  Talk  is  centering  on  amendments 
to  the  bUl  which  might  have  the  net  result 
of  blocking  enactment  this  year. 

There  Is  nothing  basically  wrong  with 
proposing  amendments  to  any  bill,  if  the 
purpose  is  to  Improve  It.  However,  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  stalling  or  defeat- 
ing legislation  are  another  matter  entirely. 
Congressmen  who  do  not  want  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  open  housing  Issue. 
in  an  election  year,  would  like  to  ensnarl  the 
measure  in  some  sort  of  parliamentary  dead- 
lock so  they  could  avoid  the  question  for 
now. 

Tinkering  with  the  Senate  bill— not  to  Im- 
prove it,  but  to  delay  It^ — would  be  an  un- 
warranted and  ill-timed  frustration  of  ef- 
forts for  genuine  civil  rights  procress. 
Amendments  would  risk  prolonged  stale- 
mate in  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee, or  another  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 
Four  roll  calls  were  required  in  the  Senate 
this  month  to  invoke  cloture  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  and  break  a  seven-week 
filibuster  against  the  civil  rights  bill.  An- 
other filibuster,  late  in  the  session,  inight 
be  harder  to  halt. 

The  open  housing  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bUI  passed  by  the  Senate  is  substan- 
tially weaker  than  the  open  housing  law  al- 
ready in  effect  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  Con- 
gressmen contend,  nevertheless,  that  the 
open  housing  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
should  be  watered  down.  Their  line  of  rea- 
soning is  difficult  to  follow. 

Human  dignity  should  be  above  partisan- 
ship. There  should  be  bipartisan  effort  to 
enact,  this  year,  a  civU  rights  bill  worthy 
of  the  American  people. 


THIS  IS  A  MODEL  CITY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment designated  Butte  and  Helena, 
Mont.,  as  model  cities.  The  mayors,  the 
local  committees,  and,  of  course,  the  en- 
tire Montana  congressional  delegation 
were  pleased  with  and  grateful  for  this 
designation. 

All  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
had  cities  in  their  districts  approved  for 
model  city  planning  funds  are  certainly 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  local  ef- 
fort which  is  needed  in  preparing  the 
necessarily  comprehensive  applications. 
The  goal  which  we  have  won— and  no 
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other  district  in  the  Nation  has  received 
two  model  cities  designations— represents 
the  success  that  can  be  achieved  when 
local  and  Federal  officials  work  closely 
tD'-ether.  This  is  a  tribute  to  cooperation. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  model  city  designa- 
tion is  not  really  the  goal:  it  is  just  the 
beginning.  I  am  ver>'  pleased  to  see  this 
realization  reflected  among  the  local 
committees  and  in  the  press  in  mv  dis- 
trict The  groundwork  has  been  laid  but 
everyone  involved  knows  that  ours  must 
be  a'continuing  effort  until  the  day  when 
Butte   and   Helena   are.   indeed,   model 

cities.  ^.         , 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  March  14  in  the  Helena 
Independent  Record.  It  reports  far  bet- 
ter than  I  could  the  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm and  the  aspirations  which  are  so  evi- 
dent in  these  fine  communities.  Butte  and 
Helena  know  the  opportunity  which  is 
now  theirs  and  this  outstanding  editorial 
is  an  example  of  the  splendid  community 
spirit  which  assures  that  the  final,  im- 
portant goal  will  be  won. 
The  editorial  follows: 

AN  Encour.^ging  Start 
The  turnout  at  Monday's  meeting  of  the 
Model  Cities  Committee  was  encouraging  m 
terms   of   numbers    (about   70)    and   in   the 
community  leaders  represented. 

Most  encouriiglng  was  the  spirit.  There  j^ as 
no  letdown  after  victory,  no  feeling  of,  oka>, 
we  cot  our  designation,  now  we  can  relax, 
instead,  it  was.  okay,  we've  got  our  designa- 
tion, the  big  job  Is  ahead. 

There  was  recognition,  too.  that  there  v,il 
he  some  opposition  in  Helena  to  the  Model 
Cities  program  which  must  go  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  once  the  plans  are  completed. 

The  opposition  Is  likely  to  come  irom  two 

main  sources:  ,„„h= 

Persons  who  are  against  using  federal  funds 
to  improve  the  city.  (Model  Cities  provides 
up  to  80  per  cent  federal  participation  in 
urban  renewal  and  other  programs.) 

Persons  who,  possibly  for  selfish,  possibly 
for  esthetic,  possibly  for  sentimental  reasons, 
disapprove  of  the  final  plans. 

Vern  CouglU,  chairman  of  the  Model  Cities 
Committee,  made  It  clear  at  Monday  s  meet- 
ing that  his  committee  wants  full  commu- 
nity parUcipation  in  developing  the  plans 
not  only  with  respect  to  urban  renewal  but 
for  the  social,  cultural  and  historical  phases 
of  the  Model  Cities  program  as  well. 

Certainly  it  will  be  necessary  to  hire  pro- 
fessional help,  Cougill  said,  but  "what  we  say 
we  want  to  do  with  our  community  counts 
the  most."  This  planning  phase,  he  pointed 
out,  "is  where  the  people  of  Helena  will  have 
the  most  to  say."  ,  ,    ,       , 

To  those  who  object  to  the  use  of  federal 
funds,  Cougill  Issued  this  invitation:  "I  say 
to  them  that  If  thev  want  to  join  in  and  show 
where  private  endeavor  can  replace  federal 
funds,  I'm  all  for  them." 

After  all,  he  explained,  the  over-all  objec- 
tive of  the  Model  Cities  and  urban  renewal 
programs  is  to  encourage  private  capUal  to 
re-lnvest  In  abandoned  and  deteriorating 
neighborhoods.  And  it  is  working.  In  Califor- 
nia, areas  designated  for  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams have  seen  private  capital  moving  In 
ahead  of  federally  financed  projects. 

The  second  group  of  potential  opponents 
may  be  harder  to  define  and  harder  to  con- 
vince There  will  be  the  guy  who  wants  his 
property  spared  and  the  other  who  insists 
Ills  be  taken. 

There  will  be  those  who  insist  on  restor- 
ing some  architectural  monstrosity  because 
of  its  dubious  historical  or  esthetic  value, 
even  though  it  may  be  deteriorated  beyond 
restoration. 
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There  will  be  differences  of  oP*nlon  on  the 
best  future  use  for  the  areas  now  blighted, 
esDCclally  in  this  historic  south  gulch  area. 

We  would  say  to  these  potential  oppo- 
nents: 

Participate  fully  in  the  planning. 

participate  with   constructive  imaginative 

'"^Participate    with    Informed    opinion,    not 

(\iz:i\  notions.  _     ,  _  . 

Participate  in  the  spirit  of  what  is  best 
for  Helena,  not  your  personal  fortune. 

Think  m  terms  of  growth,  for  Helena  is 
crowing  now  and  will  grow  faster  as  u 
Model  City,  and  growth  makes  Intelligent 
planning  essential. 

Then  once  the  (.ver-all  plan  is  completed, 
accept  it  as  the  consensus  of  what  is  l^est 
for  Helena  and  support  it  with  enthusiasm, 
even  though  you  may  disagree  with  por- 
tions of  it.  ,»  1  • 
Mavor  Darrvl  Ice  promised  at  Mondays 
mc-uiiug  that'll^  people  of  Helena  will  be 
Pcpt  completely  informed,  throuch  the  news 
media,  of  everything  that  yocs  on  in  the 
Model  Cities  program.  This.  too.  is  encour- 
r.t'inc— and  It  is  vital.  When  !he  plan  goes 
on  the  ballot,  the  people  must  know  what 
they  are  voting  on  and  they  must  be  con- 
vinced it  is  the  best  course  for  tlielr  city. 

If  the  spirit  shown  to  far  is  maintained, 
we're  sure  it  will  be. 


MILK  BONANZA  EXCi-PT  TO 
CONSUMER,  FARMEP- 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
editor  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Leader 
and  Press.  Mr.  Tom  Ellis,  has  a  long- 
<=tanding  and  much-deserved  reputation 
as  a  knowledceable  and  articulate  ob- 
server of  the  problems  faced  by  the  dairy 
farmer  For  some  time  he  has  questioned 
the  wide  disparity  between  the  profits  of 
the  dairy  producer  as  opposed  to  those 
who  process,  distribute,  and  market  his 
product.  In  the  March  17,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Springfield  Leader  and  Press,  he  has 
articulated  this  question  with  a  great  deal 
of  factual  investigating  and  reporting. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  shows 
that  in  the  elaborate  chain  of  milk  pric- 
ing reeulations,  there  is  a  missing  link 
which  protects  everyone  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry against  changing  market  condi- 
tions except  the  farmer  whose  labor  and 
risks  are  greater  than  anyone  else's  in  the 
link  between  the  cow  and  the  consumer. 
I  am  calling  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  both  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  I  think  it  is  well  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  be  aware  of  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  there  is  so  much  discontent 
on  the  farm  today,  I  include  the  article. 
•Milk    Bonanza    Except    to    Consumer. 
Farmer"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
Press,  Mar.  17,  1968] 
Mtlk  Bonanza  Except  to  Consumer,  F.^rm- 
ER— Farm   Income   2    Cents   Less,   Btjyers 
UP  6  Cents  in  Year 

(By  Tom  A.  Ellis) 
Next  Thursday  at  1  p.m..  an  interim  com- 
mittee   of    the    Missouri    Legislature,    com- 
prised of  an  equal  number  of  senators  and 


represenUtlves,  wUl  open  a  hearing  at  Farm- 
ers Room  of  the  Greene  County  Courthouse^ 

That  committee  was  set  up  by  the  past 
session  of  the  legislature  to  study  the  mar- 
keting ot  ugriculturul  products  of  the  btate 
Irom  i.irmer  to  consumer— to  lie..r  the  gripes 
re.iching  all  the  way  back  from  consumer 
to  l.irmcr.  ^      ,^     .„„ 

Agricultures  contribution  to  the  f-pnng- 
ficld  eccnomv  runs  perhaps  j2  5  million  a 
week,  allccling  not  e.nly  larmers  hut  town 
•nd  <itv  dwellers  to  tremendous  extent,  but 
a  tpokesmau  tor  the  committee  expressed 
tome  doubt  cjnrumcis  would  be  willing  to 

"''one  day  this  week,  a  reporter  for  these 
newspapers  che>-ked  tlie  milk  di>play  cabinet 
of  one  <u  the  «tys  laruer  loodstores.  Step- 
pine  it  oil,  he  me-vsurcd  the  display  case  at 
30  leet  by  ;i  5  leel.  pne  or  take  probably 
no  more  t:..^n  inche.v,  thus  it  occupied 
rouyhlv  105  i-quare  leet  of  Uocr  space. 

Next  l-.e  i.cv.sman  eountod  the  cartons 
■aid  c.iiton  soace— the  counter  was  not  quit" 
full  .seldom 'us  because  of  the  last  lurii^ovtr 
uf  milk.  The  wav  n  was  slicked,  the  eabiiel 
would  hold  27G  hull-b'allons  el  milk,  and  (->> 
full  gallons.  No  count  was  made  ol  t..e  quart.-;, 
tod   V  a  relauve'.v  incon.^equential  multpr. 

Tlie  Ivilf-iiallons  v.ere  !^ellinc  for  oJ  centr.. 
the  ^•«llonE  ior  5-1  15,  about  tae  .'.-•.me  as  lor 
sever.  1  months.  Ihe  wholesale  price  ct  that 
milk  in  February,  accrding  to  federal  rc- 
norf.  was  50  cenl-s  a  haU-Mallon.  wiUi  no 
price' lit-ted  lor  -.'allons.  Because  ot  che.iper 
packaumi;  and  hanaUiiK,  it  i-;  a  s.iU--  as.sum;)- 
lion  that  wholesale  prices  on  i.'.iUons  i^' 
scine.v;iai  hss.  proportionately. 

So  the  store  clears  9  cent«  a  lU'lf-fUltn 
on  milk?  V.-ront;!  It  makes  that  plus  <  Vnci 
substantial  benents.  includini;  (dscinit.^. 

There  i.-:  iiolhlns:  new  m  discounts  lor 
volume  iHivine— and  i.othinp  wrong,  proo- 
ablv  How  hiuh  they  r.Mp-e  on  milk  i--  :-<^' -""'■'- 
fuliv  fiuarded  tccret,  but  in  Springfield  they 
areropuied  to  run  12  to  14  :.na  even  10 
percent --l.iiures  previously  i.ublitiu'd  and 
never  denied. 

A5=*ume  this  store  rot  12  jjcrccnt:  on  a 
50-eent  wholesale  imce  per  hall-pr>llon  — 
milk  that  would  knock  otf  anot.icr  G  cents, 
reducing  actual  cost  to  44  cents  and  givin,, 
the  store  a  proht  of  15  cents.  Tniit  would 
bo  ne,;rly  a  34  percent  prolil  on  a  commodity 
that  turns  regularly  and  fast. 

If  the  discount  were  14  percent,  aad  an- 
other cent    to  the  profit:   2  cents  If  it  were 

16  percent.  i,   ■  ,  . 

The  nvrkuo  on  chocolate  milk  is  protuoU 
sliiihtiv  I'-ss.  "i or  it  has  Euirar  and  chocclaie 
added  "but  profit  runs  more  on  buttern.-iK 
find  tne  so-talled  -health"  (low  butterlat , 
miik  ..nd  probably  even  higher  on  (luart^. 
But  urnonng  the  quarts,  that  diEplay  c  isl- 
stiU  lieid  the  equivalent  of  266  calions  .1 
milk  It  would  be  a  poor  days  business 
when  the  entire  contents  of  the  case  didn  t 
turn  over  at  least  twice  in  that  store.'  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  milk  selling  bu.-lness 
la   .spnngtieid   told   the   reporter. 

But  to  be  conservative— just  as  in  vsiiig 
the  12  percent  discount  instead  of  a  larger 
one— consider  the  turnover  Is  500  gallons  a 
dav  360  days  a  vear  (If  the  store  closes  <.n 
holidays  as  most  of  them  don  t,  except  per- 
haps on  Christmas) .  At  this  conservative  rale 
that  dairy  case  would  be  earning  the  ^lore 
$150  (i  day,  H050  a  week,  or  S54,000  a  year, 
in  round  figures. 

suppose  the  case  of  milk  turns  cnly  once 
a  dav-still  more  than  half  the  500  gallons 
used'hvpothetically  in  this  example  and  sti 
a  bona'nza.  However,  another  spokesman  well 
versed  In  milk  marketing,  said  the  500-gal- 
lon  estimate  was  not  high;  some  big  markets 
•turn  closer  to  1000  gallons  a  day,    he  ae- 

Of  course,  this  isn't  all  profit.  There  is 
the  use  of  105  6quare  feet  of  floor  space,  the 
cost  of  checkouts  at  the  cash  register  plus 
managerial  costs,  rent  or  Its  equivalent,  and 
taxes. 
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Even  here,  there  are  compensating  factors. 
The  store  doesn't  buy  the  equipment:  the 
dairy  does.  It  never  bothers  with  stocking 
or  re-stocklng;  the  dairy  does  that,  too,  three 
or  four  times  dally.  Any  spoilage  Is  absorbed 
by  the  dairy  that  supplies  the  milk. 

Nor  is  that  all.  the  store  also  operates  on 
capital  supplied  by  the  dairy.  The  store  pays 
twice  a  month  for  what  It  has  purchased 
in  the  past  two  weeks,  and  has  the  Interest- 
free  use  of  those  accumulating  dollars  until 
the  next  blU-paylng  day. 

No  slight  matter,  either.  If  the  mark-up  of 
one-third  of  cost  nets  $150  a  day.  then  the 
wholesale  price  must  be  twice  that:  $300  a 
day  or  $4500  for  15  days.  That  would  aver- 
age $2250  a  week  of  milk  plant  money  which 
the  store  has  the  year  around,  free  of  interest. 
And  if  the  store  is  one  of  a  chain  of  four 
or  five  or  more  doing  business  in  Springfield, 
this  thing  begins  to  look  like  the  real  Ix)- 
nanza  it  is,  with  the  cost  of  borrowing  what 
it  is  today. 

Figured  on  annual  percentage,  the  earn- 
ings from  milk  sales  would  be  dizzying,  as- 
tronomical, incredible! 

Remember,  this  same  store  may  be  glad 
to  get  an  8  percent  markup  on  another  com- 
modity that  doesn't  turn  a  case  a  week. 

Consumers  may  consider  the  farmer  the 
villain  la  this  c.ise:  his  share  of  that  half- 
gaUon  of-iBllk  the  customer  pays  59  cents 
for  figured  at  just  a  fraction  less  than  20 
cents'for  February  production.  It  may  seem 
unfair  he  made  more  than  the  store  did. 

Or  it's  possible  the  consumer  sees  some- 
thing else:  That  he  and  the  farmer  have  a 
common  cause  for  complaint.  However,  those 
city  dwellers  seeking  more  material  for 
gripes — just  in  case  they  plan  to  attend  that 
legislative  "gripe  session"  this  week— will 
find  no  dearth  of  it. 

A  year  ago.  Springfieldlans  were  paying  o3 
cents  a  half-gallon  for  milk.  Now  they  are 
paying  59  cents— the  result,  milk  plants  e.\- 
plalned.  of  two  price  hikes  to  farmers.  In 
each  case,  stores  increased  the  retail  price 
by  more  than  the  wholesale  price  boost  they 
took. 

So,  willing  or  not.  consumers  were  helping 
area  farmers.  Or  were  they'?  Producers  in  the 
Springfield  market  got  2  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  for  milk  last  month  than  they 
received  a  vear  ago. 

Plants  are  careful  to  inform  the  public 
when  prices  go  up;  seldom  consider  it  news- 
worthy when  prices  go  back  down. 

Then  where  did  that  extra  6  cents  youre 
paying  go?  A  good  question  to  ask  your 
legislative  probers. 

Actually,  farmers  today  are  receiving  just 
about  the  same  price  for  milk  they  did  '20 
years  ago — sometimes  less.  Yet.  in  those  two 
decades,  how  often  have  milk  prices  to  con- 
sumers advanced  on  the  excuse  farmers  were 
being  paid  more? 

Corner  the  retailer  or  the  bottler  and  ask 
them  about  it.  They'll  tell  you  all  their  costs 
have  gone  up.  and  it's  true — all  except  the 
cost  of  the  raw  commodity  they  process  and 
sell.  Doesn't  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  that 
costs  of  production  go  up  for  the  farmer,  too? 
Viewing  it  another  way:  In  February,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Departments 
monthly  report  on  milk  marketing,  there 
were  only  about  a  dozen  cities  in  all  America 
■where  a  gallon  of  milk  cost  as  much  as  in 
Springfield;  only  seven  where  the  cost  of  a 
half-gallon  was  as  high,  and  in  only  two 
cities— Lubbock.  Tex.,  and  Tucson.  Ariz.,  was 
the  retail  markup  as  great. 

Yet  m  the  more  than  70-odd  federal  milk 
marketings  in  the  nation,  only  one  other  has 
a  price  as  low  or  lower  to  farmers  than  the 
Springfield  market. 

In  Springfield  last  month,  plants  paid 
about  S5.78  a  hundred  pounds  for  milk,  in- 
cluding premiums,  and  consumers  paid  59 
cents  a  half-gallon;  In  Kansas  City,  plants 
paid  $6.05  and  stores  sold  It  at  43  to  49  cents 
a  half-gallon.  In  Houston,  Tex.,  for  just  one 
of  many  other  contrasting  examples,  bottlers 
paid  $7.15;  consumers,  54  cents  a  half-gallon. 


Prlce-consclous  local  consumers,  are  quick 
to  report  on  prices  outside  of  Springfield.  One 
called  last  week  to  say  he  had  been  In  a  Jop- 
lin  store,  one  in  a  chain  operating  out  of 
Springfield,  and  there  found  milk  selling  for 
55  cents  a  half-gallon,  the  same  brand  as  that 
store  carries  in  Springfield.  That  milk  was  be- 
ing hauled  70  miles  and  retailed  4  cents 
cheaper  than  to  Sprlngfieldians — home  folks. 
Another  told  of  being  in  Parkvllle  last 
month,  in  the  store  of  "an  old  friend"  when 
the  day's  delivery  of  milk  was  made.  The 
Merchant  gave  the  Sprinfefieldian  his  sales 
slip  for  proof.  Tlie  wholesale  price  was  37.5 
cents  a  half-gallon  {50  cents  here),  and  milk 
ret.iiled  at  45  cents  a  half-gallon,  three  for 
$1.29. 

Merchants  tlo  .=^^ell  -leader"  items  at  a  loss, 
but  is  it  neces-sary  to  subsidize  a  Central 
American  banana  grower,  a  Brazilian  coffee 
grower  out  of  the  pockets  of  Ozarkers,  both 
larmers  and  consumers? 

The  Mis.souri  Legislature,  in  its  past  regu- 
lar session,  entertained  a  bill  intended  to 
correct  the  inequities  of  milk  marketing- 
one  that  would  have  protected  the  consumer. 
It  was  killed  in  10  days  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  two  national  chains  of  stores. 
•Please.  Mr  Legislator.  Don't  Raise  the  F^ice 
of  Mv  Babys  Milk!"  wept  full-page  ads  in 
the  stale's  Uirgest  newspapers.  Advertisers 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  provide  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  legislators  voters  might 
contact  to  prevent  this  outrage  against  chain 
store  profits. 

Tlie  bill,  which  had  been  expected  to  pass, 
went  down  to  defeat — but  the  price  of 
"Babv's  Milk  ■  didn't  go  down  a  cent. 

Tlie  late  of  this  bill  almost  certainly  had 
somethlns  to  do  with  the  hearing  scheduled 
here  Thursday— and  Friday,  if  enough  con- 
sumers are  interested  to  appear  before  it 
with  their  complaints.  After  all.  they're  the 
ones  who  pay  their  money;  they're  entitled 
to  their  choice. 


THE  "SPLENDID  LITTLE  WAR"  AND 
A  MAN  WHO  SERVED  IN  IT— HON. 
BARRATT  OHARA  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ray  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  70  years  ago 
next  moiith.  on  April  25.  1898,  Congress 
declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
with  Spam.  John  Hay  called  it  "a  splen- 
did little  war."  and  many  historians  say 
it  was  the  most  far-reaching  step  in  the 
histoiT  of  our  Republic.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  10  weeks  later,  we  had  acquired 
a  colonial  empire  of  120.000  square  miles 
and  8,500,000  people.  The  United  States 
had  attained  the  rank  of  world  power, 
whose  E'trength  and  potential  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  was  part  of  all 
this  and  for  some  years  has  been  the 
only  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
What  years  of  destiny  this  man's  life  has 
spanned.  Coiisider,  for  a  moment,  that 
his  eyes  that  saw  rifle  smoke  from  the 
old  black-powder  Krags  today  see  the 
contrails  of  jet  planes  flying  6  miles  above 
the  earth.  He  and  his  comrades  in  ai-ms 
thrilled  to  the  saga  of  the  battleship 
Oregon,  steaming  at  flank  speed  around 


Cape  Horn  to  join  Admirals  Sampson 
and  Schley  outside  Havana  Harbor— and 
today  he  accepts  as  commonplace  the 
existence  of  guided  missiles  that  span 
half  the  earth  in  30  minutes. 

In  his  service  to  his  country,  70  years 
ago.  he  wore  the  same  uniform  as  did 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  served  as  a 
National  Guard  colonel,  and  as  Generals 
"Fighting  Joe"  Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  who  just  30  years  before  had  worn 
the  gray  of  the  Confederacy  as  they  gal- 
lantly fought  against  the  very  same 
Army  they  were  now  to  serve. 

Barratt  O'Hara  could  tell  us  of  men 
whose  phrases  and  deeds  have  been  en- 
shrined forevermore  in  American  history. 
Hobson,  who  sank  the  Merrimack:  Lieu- 
tenant Rowan,  who  delivered  the  famous 
message  to  Garcia:  Commodore  Dewey's 
"You  may  fire  when  ready,  Gridley,"; 
Captain  Philip,  of  the  battleship  Texas. 
who  admonished  his  men  "Don't  cheer, 
boys,  the  poor  fellows  are  dying";  and 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  that  giant  among  men. 
■^'ho  was  to  go  from  a  colonelcy  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  few  left  now  to  connect 
America  in  the  late  1960's.  the  awesome 
bulwark  of  defense  against  aggression 
that  it  has  become,  with  those  days  when 
our  feet  were  irrevocably  set  on  the  road 
we  have  followed  ever  since.  Barratt 
0'H.\RA  may  be  the  last  man  still  in  pub- 
lic life  who  serves  his  people,  his  State 
and  his  country  so  well  by  his  reminder 
to  us  of  what  we  were  and  how  we  be- 
came what  we  are. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  "we  cannot  es- 
cape history."  We  should  not  try;  we 
should  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  past: 
it  is  when  we  close  our  eyes  to  these 
things— and  to  these  men,  who  were  a 
part  of  it  and  whose  voices  are  still  loud 
and  clear — that  we  begin  to  lose  sight 
of  our  heritage  and  the  sources  of  our 
greatness. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  an  eyewitness  to 
and  part  of  this  event  in  our  history  that 
had  implications  far  beyond  what  anyone 
knew  at  the  time.  He  saw  and  took  part 
in  deeds  that  led  directly  to  making  us 
what  we  are  today.  It  was  only  10  weeks, 
this  war,  yet  without  it  the  history  of 
the  world  would  have  been  far  different. 
Among  us.  today,  and  for  his  people, 
his  State,  and  his  country,  he  renders  a 
service  no  other  man  can  give:  he  is  a. 
constant  reminder  to  us  all  not  only  of 
what  we  were,  but  what  we  have  become, 
and  how  we  have  tried  to  fulfill  the  des- 
•  tiny  that  fate  has  thrust  upon  us. 


WELFARE  SYSTEM  NEEDS  REVISION 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  we  often  hear  the  cry  from 
the  less  compassionate  that  our  Nation 
is  progressively  becoming  more  socialis- 
tic, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  uses  less  of  its  national 
wealth  for;3the  social  welfare  of  its  citi- 
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zens  than  other  advanced,  industrial  na- 
Uons  and  frequently  less  than  many  poor 
and  developing  nations.  T.,„om 

-While  West  Germany  and  Luxem- 
bourg use  17  percent  and  16.8  percent 
respectively  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  social  welfare  measures,  the 
United  SUtes  uses  only  7  Percent 

It  has  long  been  my  contention  that 
the  United  States  has  not  adequately  met 
its  overall  social  welfare  obligations  and 
In  particular,  has  failed  to  sufficiently 
care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  real- 
ized when  this  Congress  enacted  the  re- 
^t  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
However   with  respect  to  those  senior 
citizens  receiving  public  assistance  we 
have  danced  the  minuet.  There  simply 
was   no    increase   in   benefits    in   some 
States  for  those  on  public  assistance  as 
has  been  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in 
an  eSial  that  appeared  in  the  March 
12  edition  of  the  Providence  Journal  The 
3-percent  increase,  which  was  designed 
to  Ering  benefits  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  Uvtog,  has  been  deducted  from  the 
Welfare  Checks  of  those  receiving  social 

security  benefits.  ^^tf^r 

Once  again  it  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  conflicting  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment legislation:  We  give  with  one  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  other 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
poignant  article  previously  mentioned  in 
me  RECORD  with  the  intent  of  making   he 
Members  of  this  House  cognizant  of  the 
need  for  reform  in  our  welfare  system . 
Social  SECuiirrY  Dilemma 
When    is    an    increase    In    Social    Security 
heneflU  no't  an  Increase.  The  --- -J^^^. 
the  beneficiary  also  Is  receiving  public  assist 

^""in  Rhode  Island  and  many  other  states 
when  the  Social  Security  payments  '"",^^f^^ 
bvia  per  cent  this  month,  a  corresponding 
^ount  was  deducted  from  the  weUare  check 
of  those  receiving  the  o  d  '^SefP^^^-'^^^ 
cellng  out  what  was  designed  by  Congress  as 
a    cost-of-living    increase.    The    action    was 
?aken    said  James  H.  Reilly.  ^^ate  public  =is- 
slstance   administrator,    'Decause    ^^^^  /Uite  ^ 
welfare  '^vstem   providos  taat  all  sources  ci 
mcom:  fo'r  welfare  recipients  -ust  be  tn^ated 
al'ke    If  income  received  by  cnc  rjupient  is 
disregarded,   'ne   explained,   then   it   nu..5t   be 

''^"X^Z^Ilt  Whether  t-s  .^a'r  - 
be  argued  at  length  on  both  sides  of  the  l^ue 
Some  say  those  who  have  earned  Social  Sec u- 
my  benefits  by  their  contributions  to  the 
plZn  over  the  y^ars  should  -ot  be  penalized 
on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  arjued.  public  as 

sistance  is  designed  to  ^y'PP"^^^"^^;,^'  '"^ 
come  of  those  m  need,  and  favored  treatment 
for  some  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  a  single  standard  for  all 

Federal  law  contains  a  "disregard  pro'  i- 
sion  that  has  never  been  ^^opted  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  could  be  put  into  effect  by  the  state 
D  partment  of  Social  Welfare,  disregarding 
S7.50  of  income  regardless  of  the  ^o^-^^e  'f 
the  governor  and  attorney  general  f^PPro^«i; 
The  department  is  known  to  be  considering 
thi!  ste^p.  It  has  been  urged  In  the  General 
Assembly.  In  our  view  it  should  be  thorough- 
1"  **xDlorcd. 

'■f-he  savings  the  state  will  realize  by  re- 
ducing payments  to  aged,  disabled  and  blind 
persons  who  receive  Social  Security  would  be 
an  m-gotten  gain  at  the  expense  of  people 
nable  to  prov-lde  adequately  for  th^^i^^'y^.^^ 
There  seems  good  reason  to  adopt  the  $7^50 
••disregard"  provision  as  a  much  fairer  al- 
ternative. According  to  Mr.  Rf^'y-  ^o  51°  ^o 
would  cost  the  state  an  estimated  $300,000  In 


addlUon  to  restoring  the  $300,000  deducted 
from  Social  Security  reclplente. 

The  real  issue  Is  much  larger  than  the 
present  case  might  Indicate  to  f°°;^-  ^  ^^ 
oroblem  Is  national  In  scope  and  Is  based  on 
C  nJ^  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the  welfaxe 
system  to  provide  some  form  of  social  In- 
surance th^t  would  not  leave  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  Americans  wim 
l^s  than  the  mlnunum  required  or  a  decent 
existence.  Until  reforms  are  adopted  by  Con- 
eresT  the  Inequities  and  Inadequacies  exem- 
p  me'd  by  the  present  Social  Security  dilem- 
ma will  continue  to  plague  those  trying  to 
Tdmmlster  the  law  and  those  forced  by  cir- 
cumstance to  depend  upon  11. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  A  STRONG  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  obj  ection. 
Mr  raiGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  merchant  marmc  is  Playmg  » 
vahant  role  in  connection  ^^^'- /he  U.is 
tical  problems  of  the  conflict  m  \iet- 
ram    I  commend  for  readme  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  report  issued  by  a 
joint  labor-management  committee  on 
maritime  affairs.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  endorse  the  findings  of  tto  laboi - 
management  committee  and  its  lo-i>oint 
program  for  an  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  report  follows: _ 

FINDINGS    or    THE    COMMITTEE 

•There  Is  no  dispute  that  our  Merchant 
MarTne  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are  now 
carrving-and  this  Is  a  startling  fi?"re-un- 
der  8  percent  of  our  foreign  ^^aterborne 
Trade  The  United  States  has  dropped  to  16th 
n  the  world's  shipbuilding  statistics.  Wh  le 
the  worTd  fleet  Increased  by  61  percent  n  the 
last  15  years.  America's  privately  owned  lleei 
has  decreased  by  24.5  percent. 

This  deplorable  condition  must  be  cor- 
rec^d  immediately.  We  must  revitalize  he 
US  Merchant  Marine.  Our  national  ^ecumy. 
nL  well  as  our  pressmg  domestic  problems 
^a^acterlzed  by  the  balance  of  payments 
situation,  cry  lor  action  now. 

THE    LABOR-MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM 

1.  Thirty-five  to  forty  new  commercial  si.lps 

'"■  ^^."  operating  differential  subsidy  for  non- 
berth   vessels   as   well   as   liners   for   foreign 
tr^de    retaining  the  basic  parity  concept 
3    A  pocitive  program  fcr  the  revitalization 

^^r^^n^no?^  deferred  construction 
reserve  fund  to  all  -American  merchant  and 

^'"s'T  morrl-mpllfied  system  for  determin- 
ing'ccn"truction-different:al  subsidy  roLiin- 
1  I  parity  as  a  basic  concept  of  such  support. 
6  Research  and  development  funds  to  re- 
vital  ze  the  Merchant  Mur.ne  and  expand  the 

So  carrvmg  capacity  of  U.S.  ships  with 
iulf  guarantees  for  jobs  and  secunty  for 
t^e  workers  to  be  earned  out. 

■  7    Establishment  of  a  quasi-Judic.al  sub- 

"?  ES^hment  of  a  revolving  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  to  provide  for  contmu.ng 
fund   replenishment   from   <^"^toms  receipts_ 

9  A  fleet   Oi    nuclear  powered   ^es£c■ls   for 
fireien  and  domestic  ctmmerc". 

10  The  strengthening  and  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  Cargo  Preference  laws. 


11  OpposlUon  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  for  Uie  Fast  Deployment 

""it  suppon  of  reorganization  plan  to  place 
the  Maritmie  AdminlstraUon  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Cargo  Preference 

in  Marad.  ,   c 

13  Support  of  measures  iS.  20&0  ana  .;5. 
"087)  t.-.  require  VS.  ciUzens  for  replace- 
ments ill  foreign  porus  and  eliminate  abuses 
(,f  provisional  registry. 

14  Support  for  the  revitalizalion  uf  the 
r.sh  industry  .bill  to  '^^  '""oduced  shortly._ 

15  The  use  of  U.S.  fiag  .-hips  m  greaU.r 
numbers  as  a  posiuve  tool  to  help  chminute 

tne  US.  dollar  jC'P-  .       iT„itv 

Maritime       I^bor-Management       Unit> 
Committee;    For    labor:    Joseph    Cur- 
ran  Naiioual  Maritime  Union:  Thomas 
W    C-.leasc.n.  latcrnaiional  Longshoie- 
men's   A.^socialion:    Jes.se   M.   Calhooii 
National   M;u-ine    Engineers   Benencial 
AssocMiio..:     Lloyd     Sheldon.     Imcr- 
nationul  A.ssaciation  of  Masters.  Mates 
and  Pilots;  William  J.  Steinberu'.  Amer- 
i.an   Radio   .'Ufociation;    Carroll   Arm- 
■.u-ong.    Oroat    Lakes    Seamen.    Local 
5000    united  bteelworkers  ol   Amenc.i. 
For    management:     Marinos    Costeletos, 
Mbatross      Shipplnt-;      Manuel      Diaz. 
American    Export-Isbrandtsen    Lines; 
Urban  C.  Ambrose.  Bhdberg  Rothchild 
Co      I:ic:    Erik    F.    Johnsen.    CtnUal 
c;uif  Steam.shlp  C.^rp.:   Fred  L.  'Ihit-l- 
klng.  Clipper  M.irine  Corp.:    Ivo  Mat- 
kovlc.   J.   V,'.   Elwell   Co.:    R.  K.   Rilev. 
Farrell     Lines.     Inc.:     Clill     Itowland. 
Grace  Une.  Inc.;  E.  V.  Dtnuon.  Inter- 
caswl  Shippme   and  Tn.din*;:   Irunk 
\    Neinec,  Lvkes  Bros.  .Steamship  Co  . 
'Eueene   A.   Yourch.   Marine    lY-msport 
Lines.  Inc.:  Cuptam  J.  B.  Cecire.  Moore- 
McCormack     Lines.     Inc.:     Joseph     O^ 
Earkan.  Prudential  Lines,  Inc.;  Charles 
Nisi    .-^perilnc  Steamship  and  Trading 
Co  •  J    K   Adams.  States  Marine  Line; 
J   "'  j'      Malafronte.      Transamencan 
fcteamshlp  Corp.:  R.  D.  Carter.  Trans- 
amencan   lYailer:     E.    J.    Heine.    Jr , 
United  States  Lines  Co. 


A  BROAD  LOOK  AT  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 
Tl\c  -^.PEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  QuiE]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  , 

Mr   omE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  m- 
crcasinf?  trmpo  and  tenor  of  the  Vietnam 
debate  here  at  home,  two  recent  aiticlcs 
en  Vietnam  caurht   my   atceiH.on-not 
only  bccau.se  of  the  challenges  proposed, 
but  for  the  reasoning  contamcd  therein. 
Thc^e  assessments  of  the  present  \  let- 
ram^ituation  lend  credence  to  the  wide- 
ly held  views  that   alternatives  to  the 
policy  now  bein.fi  pursued  should  be  thoi- 
ouuhly  r.nd  conscientiously  explored  Dk 
Ed"i".    r<  .'^rhauer'.s    r.rf.ci?.      A    ti-O"'- 
Lookat  our  Foreign  Pc'licy,"  taken  from 
the  New  York  Times.  March  10.  1963.  and 
the  editorial  fv^m  Life  nin-arlnr.  March 
15.  1968.  follow: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Mar. 
'  10.    19631 

A    BROAD    LC.OK    AT    OVR    ASLIN    POLICY 

(Bv  Edwin  O.  Reischauen 
The  .lapanese  continually  talk  pbout  the 
(.oron^ma-thc  quagmire-lnto  wnlch  Amer- 
ca  has  sunk  In  Vietnam.  They  reniember 
that  when  they  similarly  sank  into  the  do  o- 
nvwa  of  a  cuemlla  war  against  "^t'O";'"^^  „ ' 
■illv  in-pired  Chinese,  the  only  road  out  led 
•  hrough'total  war  and  total  defeat  for  Japan^ 
The  metaphor  i--  not  an  unfamiliar  one  1.1 
this  country  Wc  arc  bogged  down  m  a  seem- 
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Ingly  endless  and  Increasingly  hopeless 
"dirty"  war.  In  our  frenzy  to  keep  our  heads 
above  the  engulfing  muck,  we  have  given 
little  thought  to  where  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  go,  not  Just  In  Vietnam,  but  In  Asia 
as  a  whole.  Ostensibly  we  are  still  on  the 
same  course  that  led  us  into  the  Vietnamese 
swamp.  But  to  continue  in  this  direction  will 
only  compound  our  difficulties.  On  this  point, 
I  suspect  that  there  Is  a  growing,  though  un- 
arllculated,  consensus  among  hawks,  doves, 
owls  and  the  rest  of  us  poor  sparrows. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  our  bearings  and 
until  we  And  them  we  can  have  little  hope 
for  a  better  future  In  our  relationship  w.th 
Asia.  We  must  discover  where  there  is  nrmer 
ground  on  which  to  stand  and  then  head 
resolutely  In  that  direction.  Unless  we  do  so. 
we  may  not  And  any  way  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese (loroTiJima.  or,  still  worse,  the  route 
we  choose,  as  in  Japan's  case,  may  lead  to  an 
even  greater  morass. 

In  recent  weeks  three  widely  separated 
and  quite  dissimilar  events  have  underlined 
our  need  to  take  a  broader  look  at  oi\r  Asian 
problems.  I  am  referring  to  the  Vietccng 
attack  on  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Pueblo  incident  off  North  Korea  and  Lon- 
don's announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
British  forces  from  east  of  Suez  by  1971.  All 
three  were  adverse  to  our  immediate  Inter- 
ests, but  U  .XUey  help  us  to  lift  our  eyes 
from  Vietnam  to  the  larger  problems,  they 
could,  in  the  long  term,  prove  blessings  In 
disguise. 

It  may  still  be  too  early  to  judge  the 
full  significance  of  the  new  stage  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
psychological  effects  will  outweigh  the  mili- 
tary. It  may  be,  as  some  argue,  that  the  in- 
creased intensity  of  the  war  and  the  height- 
ened hopes  of  the  Vletcong  will  make  It 
difficult  for  them  to  subside  back  Into  a  more 
passive,  long-range,  guerrilla  strategy.  In 
that  sense,  their  options  may  have  been  re- 
duced to  fairly  early  and  complete  victory 
or  a  compromise  settlement.  It  is  even  more 
likely  that  the  drastic  decline  in  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  urban  population 
of  South  Vietnam  has  greatly  diminished  the 
chances  that  any  Saigon  regime  can  estab- 
lish an  effective  government  In  the  South 
as  long  as  the  nghtlng  continues. 

The    psychological    impact    on    Americans 
also    has   been    heavy.    Many   have    come   to 
see  what  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time 
to  the  more  perceptive — that  this  Is  a  war 
which    America    cannot    really    win.    At    the 
outset,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Commu- 
nist  dissidents  could   be   forced   to  go   back 
underground,  where  in  time.  If  all  went  well 
aboveground.  they  might  wither  away.  But 
gradually    It   has    become   obvious   that    the 
best   that   could   be   hoped   for   was   a   com- 
promise settlement  far  short  of  staled  Ameri- 
can  objectives   and   dangerously   susceptible 
to  an  eventual  Communist  take-over.  Even 
this  hope   is  now   dimming,   and   there  is   a 
growing    possibility    that    in    the    end    the 
United  States  will  be  forced  by  the  apathy 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  the  incompetence  of 
the  Saigon  leaders  to  settle  for  as  dignified 
an  exit   from   Vietnam  as  can  be  arranged. 
But.   however   the   war   comes   out.   it    has 
already  been  lost  in  terms  of  our  original 
objectives.  Our  basic  pxirpose.  as  often  stated, 
was  to  prove  that  so-called  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  did  not  pay.  The  assumption  was 
that,  whatever  the  mix  of  internal  revolution, 
external  Instigation  and  open  aggression  In 
Vietnam,    a   determined   stand   on   our   part 
could  suppress  it  and  would  thus  discourage 
the  repetition  of  the  story  elsewhere. 

Instead  we  have  proved  quit*  clearly  to 
ourselves  and  everyone  else  that  we  cannot 
win  a  war  like  the" one  in  Vietnam— at  least 
at  a  price  that  would  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. Vietnam  has  made  It  much  more 
dubious  than  it  was  before  that  we  would  in- 
tervene strongly  in  a  similar  situation  else- 
where in  Asia  and  unthinkable  that  we  would 
do   so  while   the   Vietnam   war   lasted.   The 


SEATO  approach  to  the  problems  of  Asia  has 
been  proved  a  failure.  In  other  words,  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  policy. 

Some  Americans  find  it  hard  to  accept  this 
fact  because  they  believe  it  can  only  mean 
disaster  for  Asia— and  eventually  the  world. 
Assuming  the  failure  of  our  thumb-ln-the- 
dlke  operation  in  Vietnam,  they  expect  the 
Communist  wave  to  sweep  over  all  of  Asia. 
But  is  this  correct?  New  "wars  of  national 
liberation'  have  not  broken  out.  except  for 
a  small-scale  insurgency  in  northeast  Thai- 
land which,  while  possibly  in  part  a  spill- 
over trom  the  Vietnam  war.  is  largely  the 
product  of  local  conditions.  Smouldering 
Communist  insurgencies  have  not  flared  up. 
except  in  the  Philippines,  where  purely  local 
misrule  has  given  new  life  to  old  embers. 
Elsewhere  in  Asia,  there  has  been  no  response 
to  our  failure  m  Vietnam.  In  (act.  in  Indo- 
nesia a  powerful  Communist  movement  has 
been  crushed  by  nationalistic  forces  during 
these  same  years. 

Busicallv.  the  success  or  failure  of  Com- 
munist movements  in  Asia  is  determined  by 
internal  conditions  With  the  one  exception 
of  North  KLTCa.  which  was  established  in 
1945  by  Soviet  military  power.  Communist 
movements  in  Asia  have  depended  almost  ex- 
clusively on  internal  forces  and.  where  suc- 
cessful, have  been  carried  along  by  national- 
istic tides.  In  short,  nationalism  everywhere 
has  proved  to  be  a  i^reater  power  than  any 
other  ideologv  or  any  external  pressure. 

Our  concept  of  Communism  as  a  great 
wave  threatening  to  sweep  over  the  dike  we 
were  desperatelv  trying  to  build  in  Asia  is 
quite  false.  Communism  might  be  better 
compared  to  local  t,-round  water,  and  in  most 
cases— one  could  cite  Indonesia,  Burma. 
Cambodia.  India  and  many  other  countries— 
this  ground  water  has  not  succeeded  in  un- 
dermining the  local  political  structures. 
What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  Asia  thus 
may  be  largelv  unnecessary— as  well  as  im- 
possible. Asian  states  do  not  need  military 
dikes  so  much  as  good  economic  land  ffU. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  second 
event  the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the 
Putbio  is  that  the  Administration's  response 
was  verv  sensible  and  cautious,  and  the  cries 
of  the  iiawks  were  surprisingly  muted.  Per- 
haps the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  not  being 
lost  on  Americans. 

But  the  Pueblo  incident  also  has  its  own 
lesson  It  shows  once  again  that  many  Asians 
are  not  prepared  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  international  relations  devised  in 
the  West.  Even  the  Soviets  have  observed 
most  of  the  rules  and  have  tacitly  developed 
new  ones  with  us.  The  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  North  Koreans  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  thev  have  only  contempt  for 
these  Western  rules.  Other  non-Western  na- 
tions—and even  some,  like  Cuba,  which  are 
part  of  Western  culture— have  done  the 
same. 

Tins  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  must  recog- 
nize Lacking  the  means  to  force  the  rules 
on  these  countries  at  a  price  that  would  be 
worth  the  effort,  we  have  to  learn  to  hve 
with  the  situation.  This  means  a  further 
limitation  on  the  scope  of  our  actions  in 
Asia.  The  recent  example  showed  that,  while 
an  unprotected  American  intelligence  ship 
can  safely  operate  12  miles  off  a  Soviet 
coast,  just  as  their  intelligence  ships  operate 
safely  even  closer  to  our  ports  and  naval 
vessels,  similar  operations  along  the  coasts 
of  a  countrv  like  North  Korea  can  be  under- 
taken only  if  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
strong  defense  support  or  run  high  risks. 
This  is.  of  course,  only  a  small  and  very 
specialized  case,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  a 
broad  categorv  of  military,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic and  ciiltural  activities  in  which  our 
freedom  of  action  toward  Asian  nations  is 
severely  limited  by  their  refusal  to  accept 
our  rules. 

At  this  time  when  Americans  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  Pueblo  incident  and  dazed  by 
the   blow-up  in  the  Vietnamese   cities,  the 


British  announcement  of  complete  with- 
drawal from  Asia  comes  as  a  further  blow. 
Painfully  aware  at  last  of  the  limitations 
of  our  power  In  Asia,  we  are  appalled  by  the 
thought  that  the  power  vacuum  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  left  by  Britain's  departure  may 
have  to  be  filled  by  us.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
might  stretch  our  power  so  thin  and  so  over- 
burden our  economy  and  psyche  that  we 
collapse,  as  the  Communists  hopefully  pre- 
dict. Or,  recoiling  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  in  Asia,  we  might  decide  to  with- 
draw into  "fortress  America."  psychologi- 
cally and  literally,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  stew  in  its  own  juices. 

Either  of  these  developments  would  be  an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  us  and  the  whole 
world.  Unfortunately,  neither  can  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  unlikely  in  our  present 
state  of  frenzied  preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam and  disregard  of  the  bigger  problems  in 
our  relations  with  Asia.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  three  successive  shocks  will,  like  cold 
water  in  the  face,  help  us  to  clear  our  be- 
fuddled minds  so  that  we  can  get  our  bear- 
ings in  time. 

We  might  start  by  examining  the  meaning 
of  Britain's  withdrawal.  London  has  already 
taken  its  force  of  10.000  men  out  of  Aden 
and  by  the  end  of  1971  will  have  withdrawn 
a  similar  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
more  than  50.000  men  from  Singapore  and 
Malavsia.  closing  down  the  great  Singapore 
navai  base.  All  that  will  remain  of  Britain's 
once  predominant  military  power  east  of 
Suez  will  be  a  small  internal  security  force 
of  6.000  Gurkhas  in  Hong  Kong. 

Will  this  British  withdrawal  result,  as  is 
so  often  predicted,  in  the  creation  of  a  power 
vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean?  Only  in  a  very 
relative  sense.  Seventy  thousand  men  sup- 
ported by  only  minor  naval  and  air  power 
constitute  little  real  military  strength  in  a 
huge  area  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  flanked  by 
nations,  from  Indonesia  through  India  and 
the  Middle  East  to  West  Africa,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  around  900  million. 
■Twice  British  troops  have  helped  quell 
violence  in  the  tiny  island  of  Mauritius— a 
task  which  even  the  United  Nations  might 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  One  might 
argue  that  the  absence  of  serious  trouble  in 
the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf,  despite  the  general 
backwardness  of  the  area  and  the  survival 
of  medieval  sheikdoms  on  the  southern  shore 
can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  British  pres- 
ence. United  Kingdom  forces  played  a  role 
in  avoiding  conflicts  in  certain  former  Brit- 
ish territories,  such  as  Kenya.  Tanganj-ika. 
Uganda  and  Kuwait.  They  also  helped  con- 
tain the  Indonesian  confrontation  with  Mal- 
aysia, though  Indonesia's  own  pathetic 
weakness  and  the  presence  of  the  American 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  South  China  Sea  were 
probably   more   important   factors. 

When  It  comes  to  the  larger  tasks,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  vestigial  Brit- 
ish presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  made 
much  difference.  Certainly,  forces  of  this 
size  could  not  have  suppressed  any  deter- 
n»ined  subversive  movement  in  one  of  the 
larger  countries.  The  British  troops  in  Aden 
were  not  able  to  maintain  tolerable  levels  of 
law  and  order  even  in  that  lightly  populated 
area.  The  British  presence  had  no  great  in- 
fluence on  the  fighting  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  If  Soviet  aggressiveness  needed  deter- 
rence in  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  obviously 
was  provided  by  factors  other  than  the  70.000 
British  troops  scattered  around  the  area. 
If  any  external  forces  helped  discourage 
Communist  China  from  renewing  its  attack 
on  India  or  invading  Burma,  it  was  the  possi- 
bility of  American  intervention,  not  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away  of  a 
handful  of  British  soldiers. 

In  terms  of  major  military  forces,  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  lands  around  its  shores 
have  constituted  a  power  vacuum  for  some 
time.  The  withdrawing  of  the  last  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  external  military  strength 
will  not  greatly  change  the  situation,  except 
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nsvchologlcally  for  Americans.  We  see  our- 
Llves  sending  all  the  more  alone  in  our 
effort  tTpreserve  through  military  strength 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  ask  ourselves  some 
cc^rchlng  questions.  The  first  might  be:  If 
the  IndlL  Ocean  area  has  managed  to  stay 
tolerably  stable  within  a  near  power  vacuum 
mav  it  not  continue  to  do  so  In  a  complete 
power  vacuum?  Perhaps  the  rickety  political 
and  social  structures  of  the  region  can  stand 
more  successfully  without  our  heavy-booted 
mmLrv"read  on  their  flimsy  floors  More- 
o"^  past  experience  elsewhere  woud  sug- 
gest that  the  people  of  the  area  might  be 

btft^nCnro-p=f-^^"i^^ 
HBrtnT^ifrrJ^rsi^r^^^^ 

undfrtake  similar  Involvements  even  farther 

''"a  broader  question  might  be:   What  risks 
would  we  beUlng  in  failing  to  replace  the 
Rrltlsh  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  how  accept- 
abe  would  these  risks  be?  It  would  be  fool- 
ishly complacent  to  assume  that  there  w-ould 
^L  increase  in  the  possibility  of  dlsturb- 
^c^    Nor    m   a   rapidly  evolving  situation, 
couWwe  presume  that  the  past  level  of  sta- 
bmiv  Guaranteed  the  continuance  of  an  equal 
fiiel  of  stebUlty  in  the  future.  There  would 
obvlouslv  be  risks,  but  it  would  seem  safer 
to  acS  these  than  to  try  to  counter  them 
S^  approach    which   has   already   proved 
hlz^dous  and  ineffective  elsewhere    "This  is 
namcularly  true  because  in  the  whole  Indian 
&«an  area'the  United  States  has  few^  if  any. 
immediate  national  interests  at  ^^f^- 

The  only  great  danger  to  us-and  it  would 
be  a  danger  only  over  the  long  run-would  be 
^e  etShment,  by  either  the  Soviet  Umon 
or  China,  of  such  effective  control  over  large 
narts  of  this  area  that  the  domlnatmg  coun- 
tr^^eatly  increased  its  own  national  power^ 
But^s  this  a  real  danger?  Is  it  not  merely  a 
?^'  nightmare   produced   ^^"-/^-f 
ext>eriences   in    the   early    postwar   >ears.    ii 
eS  the  Chinese  or  Russians  were  such  su- 
nermen  that  they  could  accomplish  this  sort 
of  control  in  Asia  despite  the  staggering  ob- 
stacles of  poverty,  backwardness  and  violent 
ni^lona^i^  we  mere  mortals  obviously  couW 
not  compete  with  them  anyway,  and  might 
as  well  make  obesiance  ourselves. 

A  more  realistic  American  concern  m  this 
region-agaln  in  the  long  run-is  Its  deve  op- 

mlnt  in  p'rosperity  and  V=l""\^Lrea"sed  war'- 
nart  of  our  shrinking  globe.  Increased  war 
Lre  and  mternal  stability  would  obviously 
cUsrupt  this  desirable  development.  If  Amer- 
tean  fnvoivement  could  eliminate  these  dan- 
gers it  would  be  a  worthwhile  effort  to  make, 
fut  the Tefnam  example  -gf  ^^^^^^„\\\°„"/ 
efforts,  far  from  stopping  such  disruptions, 
would  b»  likely  to  make  them  even  more  de- 
rtructive.  And  again  the  Vietnam  example 
shows  that  our  own  involvement  in  attempt- 
ing  to  keep   the   peace   by   military   means 
shlrp^y  reduces  our  abUity-or  at  least  our 
wiUingness-to    make    contributions    in    the 
TconoLc  and  technological  fields,  which  m 
the  long  run  are  far  more  effective  ways  than 
military  action  to  develop  prosperity  and  sta- 

billty.  _     .,v,«,.c 

It  is  also  hard  to  see  where  specific,  short- 
range  American  interests  are  much  evolved. 
The  blocking  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  wou  d 
torce  the  Ja^panese  to  make  a  big  detour  in 
their  life  line  to  their  vital  oil  resources  aiid 
some  of  their  important  markets.  For  the 
.,ame  reason.  Suez  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Europe,  though  the  increasing  size  of  tankers 
and  falUng  costs  of  long-distance  w^ater 
transportation  make  even  a  reopened  Suez 
of  declining  importance. 

But  the  sea  lanes  through  the  area  do  not 
lead  us  anywhere.  The  resources  and  trade 
of  the  whole  Indian  Ocean  region  are  not  vuai 
to   the  united   Stotes.   and   therefore   their 


denial  through  local  warfare  or  internal 
TMUabllity    would    not    seriously    affect    us_ 

^e  imp^t  on  the  ^-P-^^''/^°:'^l,^^l^ 
be  much  more  serlouB.  and  even  Western 
Europe   would   be   discomfited,   but  not   the 

""Evfn^for^'apan  and  Western  Europe  it  Is 
only  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  is  vitally 
toportint  The  denial  of  this  oil  to  the  out- 
sWe  world,  because  of  piracy,  revolution  or 
war    would  entail  financial  losses  to  certain 
I^erican  companies,  but  these  losses  would 
be  inconsequential  compared  with  the  costs 
to  our  Mtion  of  Vietnam-type  military   m- 
olvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jap^inese 
economy    might    lace    disaster.    ^^   ^    Ei  rope 
would  be  sorelv  hurt.  Close  to  a  half  of  the 
cnegv    riources    on    which    the    Japanese 
economv  operates  consist  of  Persian  Otilf  oiK 
while  half  of  Europe's  petroleum  comes  from 
the  Middle  Eastern  area.  f„iida- 

Thls  situation  suggests  '^"other  fimda- 
mental  question  we  should  ponder:  Why  do 
j^inane'e  and  Western  Europeans,  who  have 
verTcl^ar  national  Interests  at  -stake  in  the 
irdiin  Ocean  are.v  look  with  equanimity - 
one  mi-ht  sav  comDlacettcy-on  the  prospects 
there  while  Americans,  who  have  no  clear 
national  interests  at  stake,  feel  that  they 
f  ce  an  agomzing  decision?  This  Paradox  per- 
har^s  best  Illustrates  what  is  basically  wrong 
in  our  relationship  with  Asia. 

VVorld  War  II.  from  which  we  alone  lunong 
the  lireer.  advanced  nations  emerged  rela- 
!;'ely  ""scathed,  left  us  widely  "tended 
around  the  world  and  burdened  w.th  h^^y 
responsibilities.  Our  response  t^  this  chal 
icnge  was  on  the- whole  wise  and  generous. 
But  the  abnormal  postwar  situation  creatod 
m  us  >abits  ol  mind  and  response  which 
ave  iiroved  increasingly  t.nsound.  We  have 
commonly  exaggerated  our  '"t'^ediate  in- 
terest., m  Asia,  the  risk  these  interests  faced 
and  our  capacity  to  deal  with  them^  ..s  a 
conseauence.  we  have  tended  to  overreact. 

Seemg  us  respond  in  this  way.  other  coun- 
tries    \?ch   as  Japan   and  those  of   Western 
Europe,  which   have  much   greater  interests 
in  Asia  and   face  far  greater  risks,  have    n- 
crei-sinulv  come  to  expect  that  in  ••">■  =5itua- 
Uon    the-  united    States    would    do    all    that 
re°°onablv  could  be  done-and  very  POS^ibly 
naore    ban  was  reasonable.  Both  we  and  they 
thus    have  come  to  assume  that  the  Un.^d 
States  unilaterally  would  undertake  the  re^ 
sponsibillty     for     maintaining    f ability     in 
Xsia-and   elsewhere  throughout  the  world^ 
The  Pax  Britanmca  of  the  19th  century  was 
apparently  bemg  replaced  by  a  Pax  Amen- 

''"'rhe  analogy  is  extremely  misleading.  -This 
is  no  longer  the  19th  century.  We  "ve  in  a 
far  more  leavily  populated,  complex  highly 
integrated  and  power-crammed  world.  The 
explosive  forces  are  far  greater  and  the  need 
for  peace  and  stabUity  (ar  more  urgent.  The 
thin^  selective  system  of  the  Pax  BrUann,ca 
wouid  be  entirely  Inadequate  for  the  preser^t 
situation.  A  guarantee  of  peace  bv  a  s.ne>f 
nation— any  nation— is  even  less  realistic, 
m  tms  age  of  intense  national  feelings^  such 
an  approach  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  breeds 
resistance  among  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Japan  offers  a  good  case  in  point.  We  have 
alreadv   seen  that  its  national   interests  are 
far  more  deeply  involved  than  are  our  own 
In  the  stabili't/of  the  ^-<'\-- ^"1^  ^l^^' 
particulariy  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  same  is.  of  course    true  of 
our  comparative  national  Interests  in  the  sW- 
bUltv  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  coun- 
mes^f  the  area  constitute  important  trad- 
ing partners  for  Japan,  but  not  for  "s-^ith 
ihl  exception  of  Japan  itself.  The  safety  of 
the  sea  lanes  that  lead  to  Japan  are  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  Japanese  economy. 
A  generll  collapse  of  peace  in  East  Asia  could 
drag  Japan  down.  too. 

Given  this  situation,  it  would  be  comical^ 
If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  that  m°«t  JaPanese 
regard  matters  of  •  defense  and  stabilitv  in 
East  Asia  as  being  peculiarly  American  prob- 


lems   not  Japanese    They  feel  that  what  is 
Evolved  \s  African  Pr'^^e  and  an  evi   amb^^ 
tion  to  dominate   the  world.   While  valuing 
close  contacts  with  the  United  States,  with 
which  Japan  does  about  30  per  cent  of     W 
tota,  trade,  many  Japanese  ^ear  too  close  an 
association.    They  regard   American  bases  in 
Janan     not   to   much    as   valuable    to   Japan 
for   the  securltv  and   st,.billty   they   provide 
to  mucb^of  East  Asia,  but  as  detrimertal  to 
\°panese  intoresus.   because   they  m.gin     n- 
volve  Japan  in  an  American  war  ^^'th  CI  Ina. 
n  other  words.  Japanese  have  come  to    ake 
for    Kr\nted    the    benefits    of    the    American 
presence   and   therefore   tend   to  think   only 
abottt  the  possible  liabilities    They  seem  to 
assume    that    a    ..enseless     arlvlng    ambition 
'^"iS  keep  the  United  States  militarily  in- 
rived  \n  last  Asia  even  without  Japan^sco- 
nneration    cr    the    convenience    ot    Japanese 
ases     n    never    occurs    to    them    to    worry 
about    "»^at   mirht  happen   in   their  part  of 
me   world    If   the   United   Slates   decided    vO 
draw    back    to   mid-Pacific     Thus,    the   only 
nroblem   that    looms   in   their   minds   is   the 
fanger  c.l  J^-panese  involvement  In  an  Am«. 
lean    war    m    East    Asia,    and   the    best    way 
o  diminish   this  risk   seems  to  them  to  be 
to  get  rid  ol   the   American  bases  in   Japan 
and  the  Japanese-American  security  treaty^ 
Th  s    of  course,  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Jananese    Government    and    some    of    those 
who     ot^  for  it.  I  say  only  "some. "  because 
The   governing   party's  electorlal  strength   is 
based'°mJre  o'n  'domestic  1-ues  than  on^for- 
eign  policv   In  the  early  years  ot  this  decaae. 
?he^e  were  signs  that  an  Increasjng  propor- 
Uonorthe  Japanese  were  beginning  to  .ee 
thc"r  securuv  interests  in  a  more  realistic  wav 
and  were  thus  coming  to  value  the  American 
nresence  m  East  Asia.  But  the  growing  inten- 
^avo"  the  Vietnam  war  during  the  Past  three 
vears  has  smothered  this  Wealthy  trendy  .md 
once   again   the    chief    concern    '^   Japanese 
minds  IS  the  threat  to  Japan  "«  the  Amerl 
can  alliance,  not  the  dangers  to  Japan  of  an 
unstable  East  Asia. 

The  Japanese  case  is  an  extreme  one.  grow- 
ing out  of  "    special  psychological  situation 
produced  bv  the  catastrophe  of  the  Second 
World    war:    But   many    European    reactions 
are  not  dissimilar   And  people  in  the  less  de- 
veu/ped  countries,  though  the  most  ••serious  y 
threatened  bv   instability  and   war   'h  their 
parts  cf  the  world,  are  often  the  least  able  to 
Tee   bevond   the   looming  American   presence 
?o   the   real    problem.   The    greatest    tragedv 
about     our     well-meaning     but     sometimes 
frenetic  efforts  to  bring  stability  to  Asia  is 
that  thev  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  realistic 
mderstanding  of  the  problems  in  other  coun- 
tries   md  thus  have  inhibited   the  develop- 
ment    f  an  effective  international  response, 
wmc-h  in  the  long  run  can  be  the  only  suc- 
cessful answer.  v,„„„1    Tr- 
I   am    not   proposing   that   we   should    tr, 
.o  transfer  the  responsibilities  for  stabling 
n  ASH  to  the  Japanese.  They  would  not  and 
couW  not  bear  the  load.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that   responsibilities  should   be   apportioned 
according  to  national  interests,  because  this 
wotUd  put  the  heaviest  burden  on  those  leas 
able  to  bear  u  Nor  am  I  wistfully  hoping  that 
thlunned  Nations  will  suddenly  rise  phoe- 
nixllke  to  meet  the  need. 

The  united  States  will  obviously  have  to 
com  nue  0  bear  the  major  share  of  the  load 
for  stability  and  development  in  the  -ess 
developed  parts  of  the  world— simply  be- 
cause ^s  the  richest   and  strongest   nation. 

'.^  can  most  easily  carry  ^^'^^'^^J ^^^Te 
But  we  should  no  longer  try  to  do  it  alone, 
nor  Should  the  task  be  seen  by  -and  others 
as   a   specifically    .-Vmerlcan    undertaking    m 
response   to   a  specifically   American   pohcv . 
Luch  an^^pproach  inevitably  is  self-defeating^ 
The  Indian  Ocean  area  would   be  a   good 
place m  which  to  start  this  more  modest  and 
more   relaxed   approach.  This   is  simp  y   be 
cause   our   present   commitmen^   there   are 
minimal,  and  so  we  can  start   v.ath  a  rela 
tively  clean  slate.  We  are  in  a  position  to  wait 
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and  see  If  the  British  withdrawal  does  result 
m  a  deterioration  of  the  situation.  If  It  does, 
we  can  safely  wait  until  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  more  Immediately  involved  decide 
to  develop,  with  our  full  cooperation,  of 
course,  an  International  approach  to  the 
problem.  If  this  produces  a  broadly  b:ised 
international  effort,  we  need  have  no  fears 
about  our  own  participation,  even  on  a  Iart;e 
scale. 

It  would  be  premature  to  guess  what  sh.ipe 
such  an  International  effort  might  take,  but 
we  can  specul.^te  about  some  of  its  possible 
elements.  A  mobile  force  might  be  created  to 
fuinu  at  least  the  limited  functions  the 
British  forces  have  been  performing  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  and  ixissibly  in  time  con- 
siderably more.  A  central  element  of  such  a 
force  would  probably  be  a  fleet  comparable 
in  function  to  our  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  Most  of  this  fleet  might  be  Amer- 
ican, and.  in  fact,  it  might  in  large  part  be 
our  Seventh  Fleet  with  additional  bases  that 
would  permit  it  to  operate,  as  needed,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  For  this  purpose,  it  might  be 
best  based  on  the  Singapore  naval  base,  of 
course  at  the  Invitation  of  Singapore  and 
with  the  approval  of  Malaysia  and  probably 
also  Indonesia.  It  might  also  have  subsidiary 
bases  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
Invitatloh  of  other  nations. 

It  woulcl"  be  important,  however,  to  have 
not  Just  the  bases  taut  -.Iso  some  of  the 
naval  units  and  supporting  land  and  air 
units  provided  by  other  countries  besides 
the  United  States — those  of  the  area  first 
of  all.  btit  also  interested  outsiders,  such  as 
the  European  countries.  Australia  and  even 
Japan  In  time.  The  Japanese  already  show 
some  Interest  in  giving  support  to  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  activities.  In  time, 
they  may  be  ready  to  take  part  in  other  in- 
ternational pence-keeping  efforts.  If  these 
appear  to  be  clearly  in  Japan's  interests. 

More  important  th.m  the  internationnl 
composition  of  an  Indian  Ocean  force  wou.d 
be  the  international  character  of  its  objec- 
tives. It  must  be  clearly  an  instrument  of  in- 
ternational interests,  not  .American.  Tills 
should  be  .acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
since  our  objectives  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
are  not  narrcw  national  ones  but  only  broad 
concerns  of  international  stability. 

The  primary  task  of  the  force  presumably 
would  be  to  maintain,  as  a  common  interna- 
tional interest,  the  safety  of  all  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  the  routes  of  international  com- 
merce. Beyond  that,  it  might  seek  to  give  to 
the  area  what  stability  it  could  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  In  limited  crises  and  in  smaller 
areas,  it  could  play  the  stabilizing  role  the 
British  forces  have  in  the  past. 

The  presence  of  a  base  structure  and  .^ome 
power-in-being  would  also  give  the  cooperat- 
ing nations  the  option  to  attempt  to  stop 
blatant  aggression  if  it  occurred.  .\  Korea- 
type  war  seems  unlikely  in  the  area,  but  the 
nations  whose  Interests  might  be  affected  it 
one  did  occur  would  at  least  have  the  option 
to  intervene  if  they  felt  it  worthwhile.  The 
very  fact  that  such  an  option  existed  would 
probably  go  a  long  way  toward  deterring  a 
would-be  aggressor. 

On  the  other  hand,  tliere  would  be  no  com- 
mitments to  the  internal  stability  of  any 
country.  Massive  intervention  in  internal  dis- 
orders,'especi.illy  in  larger  countries,  would 
be  folly.  .IS  our  Vietnam  experience  has 
clearly  shown.  The  whole  history  of  postwar 
.\sia  .ilso  suggests  that  the  forces  of  nation- 
alism are  so  strong  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  successful  domination  of  any  major  na- 
tional unit  from  outside.  Each  country  can 
be  safely  left  to  work  out  its  own  national 
destiny.  In  so  far  as  its  stability  and  develop- 
ment are  matters  of  concern  to  other  nations, 
the  latter  can  contribute  to  these  ends  far 
better  by  providing  economic  and  technologi- 
cal .assistance  and  an  external  environment 
of  stability  than  by  Intervening  militarily  In 
internal  disorders. 


The  above  Is  a  far  more  specific  blueprint 
than  can  safely  be  drawn  at  this  time  of 
doubt  .ibout  the  future.  But  I  have  elabo- 
rated it  to  show  the  general  nature  of  a  new 
approach  to  our  relationship  with  Asia. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  something 
far  more  than  the  SEATO  approach,  in  that 
It  would  be  truly  international  In  origin,  or- 
ganization and  objectives,  rather  than  a 
tliinly  disguised  .American  military  commit- 
ment to  individual  Asian  countries,  based  on 
an  American  concept  of  stopping  the  spread 
of  a  monolithic  Communist  movement.  On 
the  other  h.ind,  it  would  be  much  less  than 
the  SE.\TO  approach,  in  that  its  objectives 
and  commitments  would  be  far  more  limited, 
avoiding  self-defeating  milit.ary  involvement 
in  maintaining  irternal  stability,  and  con- 
centrating instead  on  the  real  international 
and  American  interests,  which  lie  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ireedom  of  the  seas  and 
a  general  international  framework  of  peace 
and  stability.  Equally  important,  it  would  re- 
duce the  miiit  iry  aspect  of  our  involvement 
in  .\sla  to  a  minor  supporting  role  for  our  far 
more  productive  involvement  in  economic 
and  t,echnolojncal  assistance. 

While  the  tit-Id  is  clear  lor  the  application 
of  this  sort  of  new  approach  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  it  would  t.ike  more  lime  and  ef- 
fort to  apply  It  to  areas  like  East  and  South- 
east Asia,  where  the  United  States  is  already 
deeply  involved  in  a  variety  of  commitments 
based  on  the  older  approach  and  where  spe- 
cific American  interests  loom  larger  than  they 
do  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  pattern  of  the 
American  relationship  with  these  other  areas 
Will  naturally  remain  more  diverse. 

Since  Japan  is  a  stable,  modernized  nation, 
is  our  greatest  trading  partner  next  to  Can- 
ada, and  contains  the  bulk  of  Asia's  indus- 
trial land  therefore  military)  power,  its  de- 
fense IS  a  vital  Interest  to  us.  Moreover,  its 
defense  can  be  safely  guaranteed  by  us.  be- 
cause internal  instability  and  subversion  are 
not  problems  there.  A  defense  alliance  with 
Japan  thus  is  as  sound,  one  might  say 
inevitable,  as  with  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Atistralia.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
mutual  security  treaty  with  Japan  will  be 
maintained  and,  if  possible,  strengthened. 

Our  formal  commitments  to  South  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  will  also  prob- 
ably remain.  There  Is  a  long  history  behind 
each  of  these,  and  fortunately  geography 
makes  it  more  practicable  for  us  to  live  up 
to  them  than  would  be  the  case  in  most  other 
parts  of  -A^ia.  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  are 
islands,  and  there  is  no  substantial  threat  to 
our  naval  supremacy  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
South  Korea,  although  a  peninsula,  makes  up 
for  Its  northern  land  border  by  a  great  firm- 
ness of  will  and  a  relatively  high  level  of  po- 
litical iLnd  economic  development. 

In  Southea.'=t  Asia  we  face  a  more  complex 
situation.  Burma  and  Cambodia  offer  no 
problem,  since  they  are  opposed  to  commit- 
ments of  any  sort  from  us,  feeling  that  a  pol- 
icy of  complete  neutrality  gives  them  bet- 
ter security.  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indo- 
nesia are  In  a  more  ambiguous  position  and, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  might  best  be  considered 
in  the  same  category  as  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

Our  chief  problem  centers  around  Laos  and 
Thailand.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam, it  seems  probable  that  the  Vietnamese, 
a  far  more  numerous,  energetic  and  better 
org.'Ulzed  people  than  their  Laotian  neigh- 
bors, will  In  the  long  run  dominate.  In  one 
way  or  another,  that  small,  backward,  land- 
locked country  made  up  of  2.5  million  pov- 
erty-stricken people  divided  into  diverse 
ethnic  groups.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that 
either  the  United  States  or  an  international 
body  can  euarantee  to  Laos  true  independ- 
ence, much  le.-s  internal  stability. 

In  Thailand,  we  find  a  relatively  large, 
prosperous  and  contented  nation,  and  the 
only  country  in  Southeast  Asia  that  has 
managed     to     maintain     its     independence 


throughout  modern  times.  Despite  the  small- 
scale  subversive  movements  In  the  poor 
northeast  and  the  even  more  dangerous  over- 
burdening of  the  country's  economy  and  psy- 
chology by  a  large  American  military  pres- 
ence, Thailand  is  not  likely  to  go  the  way 
of  South  Vietnam.  Still,  a  unilateral  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  Thailand  Is  not  best 
for  us  or  for  the  Thais,  and  this  Is  what 
we  have,  In  disguised  form,  through  SEATO 
and  more  directly,  through  our  milit..ry 
presence  resulting  from  the  use  of  bases  m 
Thailand  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  Thailand  should  suffer  open  aggression 
(Which  is  unlikely).  It  would  be  better  for 
us  if  the  response  were  International  rather 
than  merely  American.  If  Thailand  were  to 
be  disrupted  by  Vietnam-style  internal  sub- 
version, again  it  would  be  better  for  it  and 
for  us  If  we  did  not  become  mlliurlly  in- 
volved. ,,   ^     ,, 

We  cannot,  of  course,  just  repudiate  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  Thailand. 
There  first  must  be  developed  viable  regional 
or  international  alternatives.  In  the  last  few 
years  several  hopeful  beginnings  In  regional 
organizations  have  appeared  In  Southeast 
Asia  some  embracing  countries  as  far  afield 
as  Japan  and  Australia.  These  regional  group- 
ings will  probably  contribute  to  economic 
cooperation  and  development  throughout 
the  area  They  may  also  contribute  In  a 
small  way  to  the  security  of  the  countries 
concerned,  by  developing  mutual  awareness 
of  one  another  and  thus  a  broader  Interna- 
tional concern  over  the  security  of  each. 
But  these  regional  organizations  are  not  like- 
ly to  develop  Into  useful  military  alliances. 
The  component  units,  for  the  most  part,  are 
too  unstable  and  militarily  too  weak. 

Broader  international  commitments  would 
probablv  be  a  more  realistic  substitute  than 
regional"  ones  for  unilateral  American  guar- 
antees CO  Thailand.  In  time,  the  more-than- 
SEATO  approach  In  international  participa- 
tion and  the  less-than-SEATO  approach  In 
objectives  and  commitments  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  the  Indian  Ocean  area  could  prob- 
aulv  be  made  to  apply  to  Thailand  also,  and 
to  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Would  this,  however,  be  adequate  If  we  en- 
vision as  a  possible  outcome  in  Vietnam  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  the  even- 
tual unification  of  the  South  with  the  North? 
Would  not  the  victorious  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists, if  not  the  Chinese,  move  on  then 
to  indirect  aggression  against  Thailand,  by 
stirring  up  and  fueling  from  outside  a  suc- 
cessful Communist  revolution?  This  seems  to 
me  doubtful.  Whatever  the  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietnamese  will  probably  find  that 
the  reconstruction  of  their  own  devastated 
land  fully  absorbs  their  energies,  and  an 
effort  to  overthrow  other  countries  will  seem 
to  them  a  less  pressing  and  less  rewarding 
task. 

Beyond  that,  Tliailand  and  South  Vietnam 
are  not  parallel  cases.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam basically  form  a  single  country.  The 
Communist  revolution  had  had  a  long  and 
*  particularlv  successful  history  in  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North  before  the  division  took 
place.  And  the  fighting  in  the  South  was  for 
years  carried  on  only  by  Southerners,  and  still 
Is  for  the  most  part  in  their  hands.  In  all 
these  regards,  the  situation  is  very  different 
in  Thailand.  The  Vietnamese  are  hated  for- 
eigners to  them,  and  if  Thailand  were  indeed 
so  weak  a  political  unit  that  it  could  be  over- 
thrown by  intrigues  fomented  and  fed  by 
such  foreigners,  it  obviously  could  not  be 
defended  by  anyone. 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  still  unknown 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  leaves  many 
looming  dangers.  A  new  approach  to  our  re- 
lationship with  Asia,  such  as  I  have  outlined 
above,  vould  also  run  a  number  of  other  risks. 
Would  other  nations  realize  In  time  that  they 
had  vital  interests  In  the  stdblUty  of  Asia 
and  make  the  necessary  contributions  to  an 
international  approach  to  the  problem?  Could 
enough   agreement   be   reached    among   the 
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countries  concerned  to  provide  an  adequate 
response?  Would  the  threat  of  indirect  ag- 
gre^lon  through  subversion  be  adequately 
met  by  the  forces  of  nationalism?  Co"ld  the 
d  fflcult  transition  from  America's  go-i^-«l°"^ 
approach  to  a  real  international  effort  be 
made  safely?  Would  we  Americans  be  capa- 
ble of  disengaging  ourselves  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  development  of  an  mternatlona^ 
approach,  without  swinging  back  too  far  Into 
an  isolationism  which  would  destroy  the 
Whole  effort?  All  these  are  very  real  dangers^ 
Bvit  taken  together  they  constitute  less  of  a 
risk  than  to  continue  blindly  along  what  has 
proved  to  be  an  impossible  course. 


[Prom  Life  Magazine.  Mar.  15.  1968| 
Vietnam:  Let's  Not  Have  More  of  the  S.me 
President  Johnson  faces  an  excruciating 
decision  about  Vietnam.  The  immediate 
nuestion  before  him  last  week  was  whether 
W  grant  General  Westmoreland's  request  for 

aJifther  100  000  or  200.000  troops  to  naeet  the 
,  eTmill^y  Situation  brought  about  bG 

eril  Glao's  big  Tet  offensive.  But  this  is  just 
oart  o  a  lorglr  decision,  for  the  character  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  changed  radically. 

we  are  close  to  the  point  where  the  call- 
ing up  of  the  Guard  or  the  Reserves  and 
the  possibility  of  controls,  would  put  new 
strains  on  our  manpower  and  economic  re- 
sources,  and   indeed   on   the   American   po- 

^'^Ev^in  aner'^slx  weeks,  the  full  consequences 
of  the  Tet  offensive  are  still  under  study  at 
the  White  House,  producing  alternate  bursts 
of    hope    and    gloom,    sobriety    and    wishfu 
thinkl^.  The  trapped  and  dug-in  mood  of 
Washington's    policymakers    is    one    of    the 
mLt    dlpresslng    aspects    of    the    situation^ 
•Everyone  is  out  of  bright  ideas,     says  one 
of  them,  in  Saigon  the  government    whose 
overthrow  was  one  of  Giap's  chief  ob  ecUves. 
has  at  least  survived.  Its  army  acquitted  It- 
^eTf  :4uTuring  the  worst  of  the  Tet  fighting 
and  is  mostly  Intact.  But  the  problems  now 
lacing  the  Thieu-Ky  government  are  stag- 
gerlni— over  600.000  new  refugees,  miles  of 
citvTubble,   a   stunned   economy,   shattered 
communications  and   pervasive  fear  in  the 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  countryside. 

At  this  climactic  point  in  the  Vietnamese 
war,  there  are  perhaps  five  courses  open  to 
U.S.  policy.  They  are  these:  -uo^.v, 

severe  Escalation.  The  extreme  hawks 
would  not  Just  send  more  troops  but  add 
new  bomb  targets  (Haiphong  harbor)  and 
new  battlefields  (such  as  Invading  Laos  or 
North  Vietnam).  A  few  even  talk  recklessly 
of  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  nsks 
of  a  new  world  war  in  such  major  escala- 
tions range  from  unacceptable  to  outrageous^ 
More  of  the  Same.  The  U.S.  could  support 
Westmoreland's  present  strategy— a  war  ot 
attrition-with  as  much  manpower  as  he 
needs  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  defeat  the 
communist  forces  in  the  field.  This  might 
mean  years. 

one  More  Try.  Or  the  U.S.  could  pursue 
■■more   of   the   same'   but    not    indefinlt^lj  • 
We  might  launch  major  offensive  operations 
of  our  own  with  the  hope  <but  obviously  no 
announcement!    that    one   big    effort    could 
end  the  war  soon.  Looking  back  over  ^he  pa^t 
few  vears    the  President  sometimes   thinks 
he  should  have  applied  more  massive  force 
sooner.  As  General  Gavin  says,  a  limited  war 
should  be  limited  in  time  as  well  as  m  space. 
Change   of    Strategy.   The   U.S.    could    re- 
examine the  strategy  of  attrition,  the  war  ot 
body  counts.  Instead  of  seeking  out  Glaps 
main-force  units,  we  could  put  more  empha- 
sis  on   clearing   and   holding   the   popu'^t^d 
reas    on  pacification  and  on  uprooting  the 
VC    infrastructure    (Life  Editorials.  Jan.   5 
nd   12).  Many  dedicated  missions,  military 
as  well  as  civilian,  have  worked  hard  at  these 
very   things,    but   this   side   of   the   war   has 
never  been  given  overriding  priority. 

WitUdraival.  The  U.S.  could  start  puUing 
out  with   whatever  dignity  we  can  muster 


on  whatever  terms  we  can  get.  taking  what 
comCt  we  could  '"  ^^alter  Llppmann  s^.r- 
Rument  that  this  need  not  be  a  "^  '^"'r'^^ 
-d^eat"  but  rather  an  acknowledgment  of 
a    citly    policy    mistake.    Cold    comfort    lor 

%Tthese  five  alternatives  the  first  and  fifth 
are  unnecessarily  desperate. 

The  other  three  provide  a  reasonable  frame 
for  argument.  At  the  Tuesday  luncheons^ 
vvhere  the  President  sets  war  policy  ^^Th 
Rusk  Rostow  and  now  -"\ '^-^  "f  ^^^^^ 
secretary  Clark  Clifford,  most  o  the  ta^k 
IS  believed  to  lavor  the  More  of  the 
Same-  alternative.  ,c.  more  troops  in  sup 
po^  of  the  same  old  war  ..I  attrition.  We 
consider  this  a  bad  choice  ,„rnil- 

There  are  too  many  gaps  in  any  journa 
>st?  inlormation-^including    the    >mm.nei  t 
Dossibiutv    of    new    offensives— lo   s,>,>    Ilali> 
fh^t   \Ve.;tmoreli.nd    should    i.ot   have   more 
men     If    the   sole   purpose   oi    ..pndmg   more 
n  en  i     to  enable  Westmoreland  to  continue 
What  he  hii^  been  doing,  we  are  opposed,  in 
some    wavs.    more     ■white    laces  '    in   a    land 
^Tt  aheadv  sees  too  many  ol  them  will  make 
our   problem    worse.    Even    it    Westmoreland 
recovers  his  mobilltv,  it  is  a  Red  Queen  K'n^ 
of   oroeress-back   to  where   we   were   betore 
Jan    30    And  Giap  can  send  in  more  troops, 
^^o.-  The    attrltio'n    ^^rat^gy    remuids    son^ 
Westmoreland     critics    ol       the     Haig     s>n 
^7ome-  Inamed  after  the  bulldozing  British 
marThall  of  World  War  I-  Give  me  anothe 
100  000  men.  Sir.  and  1  can  asure  you  v^ej-M 
have  finished  the  job  by  Christmas.     Except 
that  Westmoreland  makes  no  such  promises 

""iris^tlme  to  reassess  our  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam   It  has   been   based,  we  believe,   on  an 
error  expressed  by  General  Wheeler  in  1962 
an  error  which  still  governs  too  much  off  c>. 
thinking;    "The   essence   of    the   problem   m 
X^Ltnam^  is   military.'   On  the  '^on"^ >'^^^^ 
essence  of  the  problem  is  political.  As  Oen- 
efa!   Wheeler    and    others    would    -g^ee^  t^^^ 
true    goal    and   purpose   ol    our    presence    m 
v^tmam  is  to  leave  behind  a  viable  sell-^ov- 
:S"ou.m;,  and  Its  nnll^y  dime.^ 
is  the  physical  security  of  the  =°""^   ;^^; 
namese  people.  The  momentum  ^-^  """^"^ 
responses  has  diverted  us  too  lar  from  this 

^ledirectiug   ourselves   to   the   gfj   "\!fJJ! 
de-escalatmg  our  war  with  the  N^th  Met 
namese     It   means   avoding    pitched    battles 
wutTthcir  main-force  units  in  underpopu- 
Vted  \^lderness  like  Khesanh  and  concern- 
tratfng  on  the  closer  defense  of  f  "th  V  et- 
nam   population   centers,   even   though     his 
mav     nvolve    abandoning    considerable    lea 
est-  te     It   means   shifting   the   emphasis   of 
American    participation   .''^<^^J°'^^^',;Z 
the   more   intensive   training  ^'"^ J>qu.ppm6 
of    south    Vietnamese    forces;    and    it    niore 
men  1. re  needed,  the  South  Vietnamese  (who 
"re     at    U^t    drafting     their     19-year-olds, 
'.'noa Id    supply    them.    Instead    of    widening 
the  wars  perimeter,  we  should  even  reduce 
U  for  the  sake  of  better  security  where  most 
of  the  people  live. 

The  strategic  l>ombing  of  North  Vietnam 
bevond  the  rear  of  the  battleground^ should 
be  halted.  Its  military  effectiveness  has  or^g 
been  questionable  anyway.  A  bombing  halt 
would  be  the  most  audible  invitation  to  re- 
ciprocal de-escalation  on  Hanoi's  part.  It 
^^^o  Jhe  quickest  way  to  learn  what  Hano 
means  by  -negotiations."  which  L  Thant 
^ow  assures  us  we  could  begin  '"  days  ^ 
lot  of  Americans,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  w^uld  feel  better  if.  before  making 
anv  new  troop  commitment.^,  we  had  made 
a  more  convincing  effort  to  negotiate.  One 
way  to  test  Communist  intentions  would  be 
to  determine  how  ready  they  '^re'n  negotia- 
tions to  move  to  a  complete  cease-fire  en  the 
battlefield. 

Another  reason  for  favoring  some  de-esca- 
lation is  the  political  effect  on  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime,  which  has  yet  to  shape  up  as  the 
focus  of  south  Vietnamese  hopes  and  loj  al- 


lies Gliip's  attack  on  the  cities  did  not  gen- 
erate m^s  conversions  to  the  V.C.  side,  but 
neither  did  the  war-weary  population  rally 
further  to  the  government.  The  government 
needs  to  widen  its  political  base  instead  of 
nervouslv  jailing  its  opposition.  The  future 
of  South"  Vietnam  is,  at  this  Juncture,  greatly 
dependent  on  the  behavior  of  Its  own  lead- 
ers We  cannot  pass  a  miracle  and  turn  South 
Vietnam  overnight  into  a  brave  democracy, 
taut  we  can  avoid  the  blunder  of  protracting 
lus  dependence  .-n  U.S.  arms  or  becoming 
our-'.elves  the  c.ptives  of  its  policies. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  given  a  hard 
'e-'son  in  how  not  to  fight  this  war;  we  have 
not  lost  all  chance  of  bringing  :l  to  an  ac- 
ceptable conclusion 


rO\L  UNIONS  ANTINUCLEAR  CAM- 
PAIGN BACKFIRES— AND  BACK- 
I-IRES  AGAIN 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der ot  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Cahlornia  I  Mr.  HosmerI  is  recognized 
lor  '20  minute.s. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  no  long  ago  I  had  occasion 
10  iiivite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  u  campaign  by  certain  coal  interests 
to  denigrate  the  civilian  nuclear  powe'- 
i.idustrv.  .M  that  time  I  referred  to  the 
terror  tactics  being  employed  by  Presi- 
dent W    \    'TonV  Boyle,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  his  antinuclear  cam- 
i)oir,n  pnd  predicted  that  the  coal  indus- 
ti'v    and    t!ie    miners— not    the    nuclear 
lidust.v— would  be  the  losers.  Judging 
from  -.ecent  press  accounts,  it  appear.^ 
that  my  prediction  is  being  borne  out 
even  sooner  than  anticipated. 

Urder  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  will  include  an  article  from  me 
M^rch  7  1968.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Dailv  News,  by  Staff  Writer  Stanley 
I^vey.  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

'"^Tbe'anrcle^'lieadlined  "UMW  Split  on 
Use  of  Atomic  Energy,"  reports  that  Mr. 
Bovle  lecently  felt  obliged  t^  expel  Dis- 
trict 50  from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
because  its  members  had  the  temerity  to 
adopt  a  resolution  recognizing  that  there 
is  loom  lor  development  of  all  forms  oi 
energy— coal.  oil.  gas.  and— heaven  for- 
bid—nuclear. fTAicfl^t 
Mr  Bovle  likens  the  action  of  Distnct 
rjO'to  that  of  a  -thankless  child— a  child 
which,    incidentally,    has   grown   to   be 
twice  ine  .^ize  of  the  enraged  parent,  in 
a  pe-haps  more  apt  analogy,  staff  writer 
Levy  likens  Mr.  Boyle's  campaign  to  Kinn 
Canutes    unsuccessful    efforts    to    holu 
back  the  ^ea. 

Some  of  these  same  coal  interests  maj 
be  interested  to  learn  that  their  cam- 
paign to  uninvent  the  peaceful  uses  ■■. 
the  atom  is  backfiring  on  other  fronts. 

Recently  they  approached  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  leading  Baltimore.  Md..  news- 
paper to  draw  his  attention  to  the  alleged 
dangers  of  nuclear  power  and  to  ur'.:e 
that  his  newspaper-the  Baltimore  News 
American-publish  "the  facts"  in  this  re- 
gard In  contacting  a  pubhsher  in  Balti- 
more I  am  sure  these  coal  union  spokes- 
men were  not  unmindful  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Baltimore  Gas  k  Electric  Co.  to 
build  two  lar^e  nuclear  powerplants 
down  the  coast  from  Baltimore  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  .      ^  .„_,„. 

The    publisher    assigned   his    science 
writer,    Mohammed   Raul,    Jr.,    to    tne 
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story.  In  the  best  tradition  of  Impartial 
journalism,  Mr.  Rauf  investigated  both 
sides  of  the  issue  before  writing  his  piece 
and,  as  requested  by  the  coal  interest, 
did  Indeed  publish  "the  facts." 

Mr.  Rauf's  article  is  an  objective  and 
balanced  treatment  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. His  characterization  of  the  UMW 
efforts  is  comparable  to  Mr.  Levey  s.  Mr. 
Rauf  compares  the  bitter  struggle  of  the 
UMW  to  the  fruitless  fight  of  the  stage- 
coach against  the  "iron  horse,"  and  finds 
that  both  had  one  thing  in  common: 
"the  opposition  of  vested  interests  to 
scientific  progress  and  a  better  v^ay  of 
doing  things."  I  commend  Mr.  Raufs 
article  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
and  anyone  else  who  may  be  interested, 
and  include  it  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

To  avoid  any  confusion  that  might 
otherwise  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  I 
should  clarify  for  the  record  the  fact 
that  the  trade  union  official  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Rauf's  article  as  •r.tomic  enerey's 
most  implacable  foe"  is  indeed  none 
other  than  the  gentleman  who  on  a  num- 
ber or  occasions  in  the  past  reproached 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
because  it  was  not  pushing  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors  as  vigorously  as 
he  would  have  liked. 

I  especially  recall  this  gentleman's  ap- 
pearance before  the  Joint  Committee  in 
1960.  when  he  urged  that  modern  pro- 
duction-line techniques  be  used  to  turn 
out  1,000  reactors  for  early  distribution 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  At  that  time 
he  regretted  to  see  "the  coal  industry- 
filibustering  progress  in  atomic  energy." 
He  said: 

I  am  hopeful,  that  those  in  the  coal  indus- 
try who  fear  progress  in  atomic  energy  will 
come  to  realize  that  they  are  mistaken. 

For  Whatever  it  is  worth  I  suppose  I 
should  also  point  out  that  the  indindual 
involved  has  since  that  time  changed 
his  afRliation  from  one  trade  union  to 
another. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom   the   Washington    iD.C.)    Daily   News. 

Mar.  7.  1068] 
UMW    Sput    on    Use    of    Atomic    Energy — 

P.'VRENT   Union    Bittee   at   District   50   in 

Policy  Fight 

(By  Stanley  Levey  I 

Like  King  Canute  who  tried  uifeuccess- 
fuUy  to  hold  back  the  sea.  the  United  Mine 
Workers  ot  -America  is  .itlempltng  to  I'.alt 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

And  this  undertaking  h.oa  brought  the 
union  into  bitter  conflict  with  its  own  crea- 
tion and  affiliate — District  50,  which  thinks 
atomic  energy  is  here  to  stay. 

The  UMW  sees  further  loss  of  job  oppor- 
timitles  for  its  125,000  coal  miners  if  the  atom 
replaces  coal  to  fuel  power  plants  and  big  in- 
dustrial Installations. 

Ironically,  while  the  parent  UMW  has 
shrunk  in  size  over  the  years,  the  catch-all 
District  50,  with  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  chemical  and  atomic  energy  industries, 
now  has  225.000  members. 

lEONlC 

A  further  irony  is  that  the  UMW  wjs  o.'^e  of 
tlie  arst  labor  groups  in  the  country  to  .iccept 
the  realities  of  automation. 

The  dispute  between  the  UMW  .md  District 
50  was  triggered  by  the  latter's  recent  iiuop- 
tion  of  a  resolution  Unking  its  future  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry.  Yesterday,  the  dispute  be- 


came critical  ( the  word  used  by  atomic  physi- 
cists to  describe  the  point  preceding  a  nu- 
clear explosion) . 

POUND    TABLE 

Pounrting  the  table  in  the  UMW  board 
room.  W.  A  (Tonv)  Boyle,  president,  ordered 
District  50  expelled  after  30  days  And  he 
served  notice  on  the  "'hankless  child."  as  he 
termed  the  affiliate,  that  it  must  also  drop 
the  name  'District  50.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  " 

A  few  minutes  Uitpr:  half  a  block  away  In 
another  UMW  building  which  District  50 
rents  from  the  parent  union  for  $4050  a 
month.  Elwood  Moflett,  the  president  and  a 
coal  miner  and  son  of  a  coal  miner,  quietly 
observed  that  while  there  wa.>;n't  much  he 
intended  to  do  about  expulsion,  he  would 
light  the  order  to  drop  the  name. 

■■We  don't  intend  to  qu.trrel  with  the 
UMW,"  he  said  softly,  ".ifter  all  the  UMW 
under  John  L.  created  district  50.  .  .  .  We'll 
go  along  doing  what  we've  been  doing." 

What  the  District  has  been  doing  Is  signing 
up  any  kind  of  worker  it  could.  At  various 
times,  the  union  has  h.ad  as  members  taxi 
drivers,  basketball  referees,  construction 
wnrkers.  public  utility  v,-orkers  and  the  cleri- 
cal st.iff  of  the  UAfW  welfare  fund. 
quit  quabteks 

Mr.  Boyle  intimated  District  50  would  be 
asked  ta  give  up  its  present  quarters.  The 
.ittiliate  has  no  lease,  renting  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  The  prospect  of  loeing  about 
$225,000  a  vear  m  dues  from  the  affiliate  did 
not  appear  to  worry  the  UMW,  one  of  the 
richest  umons  in  the  world  with  assets  of  $95 
million  I  net  including  four  buildings  here 
and  ownersliip  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Was;n:igtoni  . 

Co.\-.  Industry  Assails  N-Plants  as  Unsafe, 

Costly— Federal  Subsidies  Decried 

(By  Moh.immed  Rauf,  Jr.) 

The  stage  coach  \s.  the  "Iron  horse." 

Coal  vs.  nuclear  power  for  generating  elec- 
tricity! 

The  first  struggle  was  fought  in  the  last 
century.  The  second  is  being  fought  today. 
Both  have  one  thing  in  common:  the  opposi- 
tion of  vested  interests  to  scientific  progress 
and  a  better  way  of  doing  things. 

With  the  increasing  use  in  the  country  of 
nticlear  energy  for  generating  electricity,  the 
c-ial  lr.du£try  feels  that  a  day  may  come  when 
;t  will  be  wiped  out  of  business. 

To  prevent  such  an  eventuality,  it  is  fight- 
ing hammer  and  thongs  the  spread  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  ( 

Its  main  contentions: 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  a  serious  hazard 
to  human  life,  because  a  major  accident  in  a 
plant  can  spread  damage  over  a  wide  area, 
according  to  Leo  Goodman,  a  trade  union 
official  in  Washington,  who  is  nationally 
recognized  as  atomic  energy's  most  implac- 
able IOC 

Nuclear  plants  are  expensive  to  build,  and 
ale  receiving  an  inordinate  amount  of  federal 
subsidy.  ■■We  can't  compete  against  federal 
treastiry,"  said  Justin  McCarthy,  editor  of 
The  Journal,  the  official  publication  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union. 

Nuclear  plants  aren't  quite  feasible,  be- 
cause the  country  does  not  have  enough 
uranium  to  fuel  them,  according  to  Brice 
O'Brien,  counsel  for  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ci;.tion. 

Nuclear  plants  aren't  needed,  because 
.American  co.il  mines  have  enough  coal  to 
last  a  thousand  years— a  finding  confirmed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  c-isoharge  of  treated  water  from  re- 
:.ctors  into  rivers  and  seas  c.)n  wipe  out  ma- 
rine life,  Goodman  said. 

Ni'clear  fatalities  and  accidents  have  been 
too  ntimerous  to  be  ignored,  Goodman  added 
"The  claims  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  about  the  safety  aspects  of  nu- 
clear plants  are  devious  and  dubious."  Good- 


man said,  "because  AEG  and  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are 
in  conspiracy  to  hide  the  Uue  situation  from 
the  public." 

This  opposition  of  the  coal  industry  is  ex- 
pressed through  an  unending  succession  of 
public  statements,  speeches,  arguments  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  publication  of  hundreds  of 
pamphlets  and  brochures  deriding  atomic 
energy. 

The  name-calling  has  become  so  acrimoni- 
ous that  Cong.  Craig  Hosmer,  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee,  recently  ap- 
pealed to  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  to  agree  to  a  'cease-fire,  be- 
cause the  campaign  is  helping  no  one  anc 
hurting  only  the  coal  industry." 

Cong.  Hosmer  warned:  "But  if  Mr.  Boyle 
wants  to  continue  this  fight.  I  can  escalate  it 
right  up  to  the  top  of  coal's  ugly,  smoke- 
belchlng,  air-polluting  and  radiation-spewing 
smokestocks." 

Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  growth 
of  nuclear  plants  will  not  put  coal  out  of 
business,  because  the  country's  future  needs 
for  energy  are  so  fantastic  that  both  coal 
and  nuclear  power  will  be  needed  to  fully 
meet  them. 

However,  competition  from  nuclear  energy 
has  had  two  effects  on  the  coal  Industry: 

The  coal  industry's  expansion  can  hardly 
be  on  the  scale  It  would  like  It  to  be. 

The  competition  is  forcing  the  Industry  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  coal.  One  estimate  is 
that  this  competition  has  saved  the  con- 
sumer $1  billion  a  year  for  the  past  10  years 
in  coal  prices. 

Coal's  opposition  to  nuclear  energy  has 
failed  to  slow  down  the  construction  of  re- 
actors. Only  In  one  case  has  it  been  able  to 
prevent  the  building  of  a  reactor.  Public 
reaction  In  Ravenswood,  N.Y.,  was  so  strong 
against  reactors  that  the  local  power  com- 
pany felt  compelled  to  Withdraw  Its  applica- 
tion to  build  one. 

Elsewhere  the  building  of  reactors  Is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  fast  pace.  It  has  become  the  "In" 
thing  with  power  companies,  because  the 
major  builders  of  electrical  generating  sys- 
tems are  backlogged  with  orders  for  nuclear- 
fueled  systems,  which  are  now  In  greater 
demand  than  conventional  fossil-fueled 
systems. 
"  There  are  14  nuclear  power  plants  in  oper- 
ation m  the  country  today,  10  under  con- 
struction. 31  in  the  planning  stage  for  which 
sites  have  been  selected,  and  10  in  the  pre- 
Elte  planning  stage.  Their  capacity  Is  equal 
to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  generating 
capacity  of  existing  conventional  plants. 

Proponents  of  nuclear  energy  answer  coal  s 
charges  this  way : 

A  nuclear  power  reactor  is  not  a  oomo, 
and  will  not  explode  like  a  bomb. 

'In  a  bomb,  the  nuclear  material  is  almost 
pure,  highly  fissionable.  In  a  civilian  power 
reactor  the  nuclear  fuel  is  always  in  the  form 
of  a  chemical  compound  or  alloy  totally  un- 
suitable for  use  in  a  bomb,"  said  Dr.  Joseph 
Lieberman,     assistant     director     of     nucleur 

"The  charge  of  federal  subsidy  is  unten- 
able, because  not  since  1963  has  any  of  the 
light  water  reactors  ordered  by  the  utilities 
been  federally  subscribed,"  said  Sen.  John 
Pastore.  another  member  of  Congressional 
Committee. 

The  Power  Plant  scheduled  for  Denver  in 
the  coming  years  will  indeed  be  federally 
subscribed  to  the  extent  of  several  million 
dollars,  "but  that  will  be  because  of  its  ex- 
perimental nature,"  an  .A.EC  spokesman  said. 

'In  all  our  history,  the  government  has 
been  subscribing  up  and  coming  industries,  " 
Lieberman  said.  "It  gave  the  railroads  money 
to  extend  beyond  the  Mississippi,  it  sub- 
scribed research  on  the  Supersonic  Airplane. 
and  now  the  federal  government  alone  is 
carrying  out  research  on  the  hypersonic  air- 
plane, the  results  of  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  private  industry. 

"And,   lastly,   it   must  not   be   overlooked 
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mes   or  deaths  at  foreign  nuclear  plants. 

"Ia?ety  requirements  for  reactors  are  the 
most  strict  o?  any  agency,';  according  to  Con- 
gressional Comniittee  omcials^  ^^  ^^^ 

thp   ^EC  has  won  the  fresiucui.  o 

l^aT  ifoi^eXhTrd^or  thf  nation's  industrial 

nothing  Short  °f  extraordinary  -/J^^f  "-^^-^ 
pyle.  president  of  the  ^^^^°^,^\°l'^llc  and 
cil  '"The  records  show  that  ^he  AEC  ana 
m  centers  compare   ^ylth   the   safest   In   aU 

'"chanS"starr,  president  of  Atomic  Inter- 
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pollution  that  it  causes.  And  it  is  g«n«^^"y 
?^ognized  that  the  only  answer  to  the  prob 
ilr^  iQ  the  introduction  of  smoke-free  reac 
i^^s  for  placing  electricity  and  driving  the 

-''cS-rUhrrak  point  is  that  It  produces 
refuse  banks  that  are  not  only  a'i^yf  °^l;jf^^ 
portions  of  which  are  al''^>-%°"  ^,".  ^3^8^o 
banks  in  some  instances,  are  as  much  as  buu 
feet  high  and  a  mile  long.  Not  only  do  they 
take  up  a  lot  of  space,  but  tl^ey  also  cave  in^ 
providing    additional    hazard    to    life    ana 

'''cSded  sen.  Pastore:  "Between  now  and 
the  year  2000  this  nation  is  going  to  have  to 
lulld  the  equivalent  of  seven  additional  pow- 
er systems  of  the  size  that  Is  now  serving  the 
American  people. 

"TO  meet  this  tremendous  ^^"'•g;  .^ «.  ;■  "I' 
have  need  for  Increasing  amounts  of  a"  for^^ 
of  fuels-coal,  oil,  gas.  hydro  "^d  nucle^. 
The  suppliers  of  fossil  fuels  will  be  li^rd 
pressed  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
that  will  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  conclusion:  development  of  all  forms 
of  fuels,  according  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 


THE  COMMUNIST  CALL  FO^i^^iN- 
TERNATIONAL  STUDENT  STRIKE. 
1968 
Mr     WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent   to  extend  my   re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t^ 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
•?1  1967  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  released  us  we  - 
Smented  and  timely  report  on  the 
"Conimmlst  Orimn  and  Manipulation  of 
Vietnam  Week,  April  8-1d.  1967. 

This  report  pave  valuable  insight  into 
thfiasoL  why  a  planned  nationwide 
student  strike  for  the  spnnp;  of  1967  never 
happened  Extensive  planning  and  orga- 
fzauon  for  the  1967  student  stnke  fel 
hv  the  wavside  when  dissident  leftist  cie 
m'ents  withdrew  their  suPPort  m  he  cm- 
ical  months  of  organizing.  In  place  oi  tnc 
.tr  k?  the  spring  Mobilization  Commi  - 
tee-now  National  Mobilization  Conimit- 
teMnd  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
^^U^e^MC-engineered     and     staged 

simultaneous  demonstrations  m  r>ie\\ 
^rk  C?ty  and  San  Francisco  on  April 
Ts  1967  A  week  of  campus  anti-Vietnam 
war  demonstrations  prior  to  last  April  15 
wtl  bTan  ugly  prelude  to  the  mas. 
demonstrations  on  either  coast. 

At  the  culmination  of  Vietnam  Week 
last  year,  the  American  citizen  was  left 
stunned  indelibly  stamped  on  ms  miiid 
were  the  front  page  photos  of  his  coun- 
Ti^s  beloved  flag  being  burned  in  Ne* 
York  City.  Other  photographs  of  the 
demon5traiion  showed  an  unruly  mob 
wavinTflags  of  the  Vietcong  and  raising 
large  portraits  of  Ho  Chi  Mmh. 

Broadcasts     of     the     demonstrations 
nicked  out  the  shrill  voices  raised  in  Mhfi- 
cSn  of  the  American  Government  and 
evenm  denouncement  of  Americans  sons 
in  service  to  their  country.  On  April  la. 
967  demonstrations  were  clearly  sUged 
in  defiance  of  the  determination  of  our 
oeoDle  t^  help  resist  Communist  aggres- 
Sin  southeast  Asia.  Those  1^-sterical 
voices  which  screamed  out  over  loud- 
soeakers  in  eulogy  of  the  Communist  ag- 
g^S  wm  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any 
decent  American. 
What  began  as  a  "massive  protest  dem- 

onSration'against  U.S.  Govern^^^^^.^et 
icy"  in  Vietnam,  was  skillfully  maneii 
vered  into  a  carnival  of  unmistakab  e 
support  for  a  Communist  victory  m  Viet- 
nam, 

THE  ABORTIVE  1967  "STRIKE"  PROPOSAl. 

in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  demonstrations  last  V^ar  in  Nev. 
York  and  San  Francisco,  the  Communist 
Party— CPUSA— and  the  Communist-or- 
gan  zed  and  controlled  W.  E.  B-  DuBots 
Clubs  of  America-DCA-were  the  driv- 
ing forces  behind  the  plan  to  ho  d  a  na- 
tionwide student  strike  in  sympathy  with 
the  Vietcong  and  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese.'  . 

Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil.  daughter 
nf  chief  CPUSA  theoretician.  Herbert 
Apthler.  and  herself  a  dedicated  party 
fiSictionary  and  CPUSA  national  com- 
mittee member,  promoted  the  student 
strike  idea— almost  singlehandedly— lor 


more  than  a  year.  Factionalism  among 
the  several  Communist,  splinter.  ne>.  left 
nnd  "i:>eace"  groups— coupled  with  a  se- 
rie?  o  mdivfdual  ,x>wer  plays  for  the 
ciSm  of  leadership  of  the  Proposed  stu- 
dent stnke  movement— proted  nearly 
foo  much  for  the  newly  formed  United 
Front  to  overcome. 

However,  a  coalition  of  veteran  Com- 
munist orcamzcrs,  -peace"  agitators,  and 
sneca  uuercst  promoters,  took  control 
o  the  base  of  the  stnke  movement  and 
n  an  pulated  it  into  what  was  to  become 
he  Snous  Vietnam  Week  demonslra- 
lions  which  look  place  throughout  lac 

"The'Trotskyist   Communist   Socialist 
Workers  Party-SWP-.^entuaUy  so  d- 

ified  their  hold  on  the  key  ^^^  "^?J[f^^ 
t've  posts  of  the  t-pnng  and  students 
mobilization  groups,  and  according  to 
the  leader  of  a  rival  Communist  oigan  - 
'ation  the  SWP  shared  this  leadership 
Sth  what  they  called  the  revisionist 
Communist  Party,  the  CPUSA. 

AS  I   reported  in  the  Congressional 

RECORD  of  May  8,  1967,  the  Communist^ 

ad  hoped  to  .salvage  the  plans  for  a 

nationwide  student  .'^trike  last  jear  in 

conjunction  with  their  Vietnarn  Week 

activities    Despite  extensive  efforts  t o- 

;;?  d  th  s  end   as  many  will  remember 

ot    one    collece.    university,    or    high 

school  responded  to  the  Communist  call 

for  nationwide  student  strike. 

The   student  strike   idea,   as  I  men- 
tioned, had  been  vetoed  bV  "^uentia 
Clements  within  the  new  left     not  be 
caSe  of  the  comfort  the  strike  would 
hive  given  the  North  Vietnamese  enemy . 
nS   because  it  had  been  rightfully  found 
to  be  morally  wrong;  but  because  it  was 
considered  that  it  "was  not  realistic    at 
that  time."  ^.        .  .„ 

In  the  review  of  why  the  nationwide 
student  strike  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
broad  based  Vietnam  Week  demonstra- 
tions we  must  consider  the  position  and 
nfluence  of  the  largest  of  the  new  le  t 
groups,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Societv — SDS. 

In  July  of  1966,  Bettina  Aptheker  ar- 
ranged for  her  arguments  for  the  student 
strike  to  be  published  and  distributed  to 
the  SDS  National  Administration  Com- 
mittee The  SDS-NAC  went  on  record  as 
WPoVed  to  the  idea,  and  several  posi- 
tion papers  on  the  strike  issue  were 
w?delv  distributed  to  the  SDS  chapters. 
Sds  consensus  was  that  they  had  always 
wound  up  furnishing  "the  bodies  but 
not  the  leadership  for  fniebody  else  s 
demonstration.  SDS  leaders  at  the  De- 
cember 1967  Chicago  strike  conference 


.  communist  Origin  and  Manipulation  of 
VrcuZ^WeeK  (April  8-15,  1967, ,  Commute 
on  un-American  Activities.  March  31.  1967. 
page  53. 


The    carlv    organization    of    the    nudent 
strS  group  was  under  the  diversified  leader- 
ship  o!   the   younger   members  of   the   SDS 
Cliicaeo  Peace  Council,  Committees  to  End 
me  W^r  in  Vietnam,  U.S.  National  Studen 
Aslocluion,  and  other  svudent  und  "peace 
groups  which  can  generally  be  considered  a. 
oArt  of  the  new  left.  After  the  1967  Chic  .go 
Mr  ke  Cc"  ference.  hard  core  Communi.l  c.e- 
•^  ntl  emerged  from  the  November  8  Mobili- 
zation  Committee    i  Cleveland  i    -"^iidjormea 
?he    spring    Mobilization    Committee.    Ibid. 

^^ConohSsion.l^Recoko.    vol.    113.    pt.    9, 

^•.'ief  pages  37^2,  Commum.t  Ongin  and 
Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week.  op.  cit 
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said  they  felt  they  were  being  -used" 
by  the  strike  organizers.  It  was  also  ^i- 
dent  that  SDS  coveted  the  leadership 
of  the  strike  movement  and  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  hard  core  Commu- 
nist organizers  would  not  even  share  the 
leadership  with  SDS,  the  leaders  of  the 
new  left  group  quietly  bowed  out.  With- 
out the  prospect  of  'bodies"  from  SDS, 
the  Communists  merely  shelved  the  idea 
for  1  year. 

WEB     DU    BOIS    CLU8S     (DCAl 

Almost  to  the  day,  1  year  later,  the 
strike  proposal  was  taken  off  the  shelf 
by  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  dusted, 
and  offered  again  as  new  merchandise. 

On  January  6,  1968,  the  New  York  area 
Du  Bois  Clubs  held  a  meeting  to  approve 
the  international  student  strike.  The 
meeting  was  chaired  by  CPUSA  national 
committeman,  Robert  Heisler,  who  pre- 
sented a  position  paper  on  the  strike 
from  the  DCA  national  committee. 

The  elements  of  the  DCA  position  were 
essentially  a  rerun  of  Bettina  Aptheker's 
dream:  resurrecting  the  old  Communist- 
led  1936- student  strike  which  took  place 
during  the  Oxford  pledge  days. 

Some  of  us  here  today  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  date,  April  22,  1936, 
when  a  half  million  college  students  had 
an  antiwar  strike  led  by  a  Communist 
united  front  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Student  Union.  Thousands  of 
misguided  American  students  about  this 
same  time  had  signed  what  was  termed 
the  "Oxford  pledge"  which  stated  in 
part: 

We  win  support  no  war  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Oddly  enough,  most  of  those  students 
who  signed  the  "pledge"  fought  and  even 
died  for  their  country  when  the  time 
came. 

The  DCA  national  committee  forecast 
the  possibility  of  getting  10  percent — or 
approximately  600,000 — of  this  Nation's 
college  students  to  participate  in  the 
1-day  strike  as  a  protest  against:  the 
Vietnam  war,  racism,  "imperialism," 
defense  research  programs  in  universi- 
ties, campus  complicity  with  Armed 
Forces  recruiters,  CIA  recruiters,  and 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  representatives  seek- 
ing potential  employees  from  graduating 
students. 

The  New  York  area  Du  Bois  Clubs 
unanimously  resolved  to  wholeheartedly 
support  Bettina  Aptheker's  "strike  "  pro- 
posal for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

These  same  clubs  gave  approval  of: 
First,  working  for  a  broad  grouping  of 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  strike  confer- 
ence— to  include  students  from  all  walks 
of  campus  society.  Second,  making  the 
strike  a  combined  student-faculty  affair. 
Third,  extending  participation  in  the 
strike     to     include     even     high     school 


The  world  Communist  movement  has 
branded  present  U.S.  foreign  policy — partlc- 
rl.irly  in  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam — 
us  •■Imperialistic."  In  Communist  propaganda 
■imperialism"  is  a  term  of  opprobrium  as  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  free  world  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  past  and  present  policy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  most  historically  resembles  the 
definition  of  "imperialism"  in  its  total  dom- 
ination of  the  majority  of  nations  under 
communist  rule. 


students  and  teachers.  Fourth,  setting 
up  a  propaganda-literature  table  at  the 
Chicago  strike  conference  and  having  it 
well  stocked  with  partyline  propaganda 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Fifth,  de- 
manding that  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam 
war  be  fused  with  the  "racial  issue"  in 
promoting  the  international  student 
strike. 

MOBn.IZATION:    IN    THE    MEANTIME 

In  its  1  year  of  existence,  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  has  asserted  it- 
self in  the  leadership  role  of  -mobiliza- 
tion against  the  war  in  Vietnam."  The 
SMC  has  sent  reams  of  propaganda  to 
its  members  and  potential  supporters 
promoting  the  October  20  antidraft  dis- 
turbances in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the 
October  21  confrontation  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. Additionally,  the  mobilization 
group  proclaimed  that  it  was  "coordi- 
nating a  week  of  national  protest  against 
the  draft  and  the  war,  December  4-8, 
1967." 

On  May  13  and  14,  1967,  the  SMC  held 
a  strike  conference  in  Chicago  which 
was  attended  by  a  claimed  500  to  600. 
This  early  conference  went  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  public;  and  in  terms  of 
purpose  was  a  complete  failure  as  no 
decision  on  the  strike  was  reached. 

A  December  1967  issue  of  the  Student 
Mobilizer.  official  publication  of  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  told  of 
initial  plans  for  a  possible  international 
student  strike  for  the  spring  of  1968, 
and  described  a  planned  January  1968 
strike  conference  in  Chicago  to  talk  it 
over. 

In  early  January,  the  SMC  sent  a  flyer 
to  its  mailing  list.  The  flyer  was  titled 
■Call  to  a  National  Student  Antiwar 
Conference."  and  in  smaller  type  be- 
neath. -To  Discuss  an  International  Stu- 
dent Strike  in  the  Spring." 

The  conference  was  set  for  January  27, 
28,  and  29.  1968,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

In  addition  to  a  request  for  contribu- 
tions and  or  more  information  on  the 
conference,  the  SMC  described  itself  In 
the  following  words: 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee  Is 
the  broad  coalition  of  student  and  youth 
groups  on  over  600  campuses  which  organized 
Vietnam  Week  April  8-15.  student  participa- 
tion in  the  October  21st  1  Pentagon)  Con- 
frontation in  Washington,  and  called  for 
Stop  the  Draft  Week,  Dec,  4th  to  8th.« 

On  Januar>'  19.  1968,  the  SMC  sent  a 
letter  to  all  conference  participants  along^ 
with  a  proposed  agenda. 

Tlie  letter  stated  that  students  from  30 
States  had  "written  us  that  they  will  be 
present." 

The  letter  added: 

Among  questions  to  be  discussed  are  a 
proposed  international  student  strike,  and 
possible  action  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  August  11968]. 

James  Forman.  international  secretary 
and  a  ranking  member  on  the  central 
committee  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee — SNCC— and 
Arthur  Kinoy,  the  attorney  who  was  for- 
cibly ejected  from  a  congressional  com- 


mittee hearing,  were  billed  as  the  key 
speakers  for  the  Chicago  conference.' 
Kinoy  was  subsequently  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct  for  his  dis- 
turbance diuing  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
August  1966. 

THE  CHICAGO   STRIKE  CONFERENCE 

The  east  and  west  coast  Communist 
Party  newspapers,  the  Worker  and  Peo- 
ple's World,  respectively,  gave  generou.s 
coverage  to  the  mobilization  conference 

eroup.  ,  „      ,  , 

In  its  January  2,  1968,  Issue,  People  s 
World  stated: 

.'Vn  estimated  1.000  students  from  over  30 
states  are  scheduled  to  meet  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  campus  this  weekend. 

Members  of  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  sponsors 
of  the  gathering,  say  it  will  be  the  largest 
student  anti-war  conference  since  the  start 
of  U.S.  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  1968  strike  conference  was  to  be 
plagued  with  diverse  organizational  and 
special  interest  infighting  for  leadership 
positions  and  priority  of  issues. 

SNCC  and  SDS,  while  organization- 
ally committed  to  the  student  strike  issue, 
were  typically  undecided  as  to  their  tac- 
tical approach  to  the  strike  at  the  outset 
of  the  Chicago  strike  conference. 

The  DuBois  Clubs  "raised  $1,000  to 
send  a  busload  of  black  and  Puerto  Rjcan 
youth  to  the  conference."  *  "^^ 

People's  World  also  reported  that:    ; 

Larry  Konner  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Otubs 
said  his  organization  supported  the  strike." 

Of  course,  the  strike  was  the  brainchild 
of  DCA's  own  Bettina  Aptheker  In  the 
first  place.  As  an  example  of  understate- 
ment, the  DCA  has  had  printed  and 
widely  distributed  a  10 -page  pamphlet 
entitled  "For  a  Student  Strike — An  Im- 
modest Proposal."  The  DuBols  Clubs  doc- 
lunent  covers  the  arguments  for  and 
against  an  international  student  strike 
from  A  to  Z  in  an  attempt  to  head  off  any 
organizational  differences  which  served 
to  kill  the  strike  In  April  1967.  The  Du- 
Bois Clubs  proposal  especially  courted 
the  participation  of  the  SDS,  and  stated : 

We  believe  that  the  SDS  proposal  for  "Ten 
Days  That  Shook  The  Empire,"  to  be  held 
In  April,  should  be  seen  as  consistent  with  a 
Strike  and  not  in  opposition  to  It. 

In  Its  preconference  coverage,  the 
Worker  stated  that  the  strike  "backers 
this  time  feel  that  events  have  made  such 
a  strike  not  only  feasible,  but  desirable" 
and  added: 

The  international  aspect  of  the  strike  adds 
greatly  to  its  value. 

And: 

Action  initiated  by  VS.  students  will  be 
the  focus  for  actions  by  students  all  over 
the  world. 

On  the  international  aspects  of  the 
strike,  the  Worker  continued: 

Students  in  Western  Europe,  Japan,  the 
socialist  countries,  and  the  so-called  third 
world  countries  are  expected  to  strike  their 
schools  the  same  day. 
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In  the  February  4,  1968  issue  of  the 
Worker  the  official  name  of  the  striKe 
v.as  printed  in  bold  type  "f^d^^f  Anti- 
war Anti-Racist  Strike  April  26,  1968. 

The  Communist  Party  paper  went  on 
to  Eive  extensive  coverage  of  the  sti-ike 
conference  and  stated  proudly  that  the 
attendance  was  "almost  1.000  students 
from  US.  colleges  and  hich  schools. 

"The   independent   Communist   weekly 
newspaper  Guardian-formerly  National 

auardian-of  February   10    1968,  noted 
that    there    were    precisely    679    regis 
irants  at  the  Chicago  strike  conference, 

vMl : 

The  most  disappointing  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference was  its  failure  to  draw;^  s.gnmcant 
numbers  of  new,  unatlUiated  students. 

Prior  to  the  first  plenary  session  of 
the  strike  conference  a  black  caucus 
vas  formed  and  officers  were  chosen. 
John  Wilson.  SNCC's  .antidraft  coordi- 
nator was  elected  chairman  of  the  ne\\ 
National  Black  Anti-War,  Anti-Draft 
Union— NBAWADU." 

NBAWADU  then  issued  its  own  call  lor 
an  international  student  strike  stating: 
"  The  26th  day  of  April  119681  has  been  set 
-.s^de  as  a  day  lor  all  students  through- 

out the'  Third  World  to  join  the  black  stu- 
dents of  the  United  States  in  an  Interna- 
tional Student  Strike.' ' 

Bettina  Aptheker,  the  CPUSA's  top 
vouth  agitator,  took  the  podium  after 
the  strike  proposal  was  endorsed  and 
proposed  an  international  strike  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  racial  oppression,  and 

the  draft.  ^/^dttca 

Robert  Heisler,  aforementioned  CPUSA 
official  and  education  director  for  the 
DuBois  Clubs,  called  for  the  mobiUza- 
tion  to  aid  in  defense  of  the  live  Texas 
Southern  University  students  who  are 
being  tried  for  inurder  of  a  policeman 
In  coimection  with  the  May  16-17,  1967, 
student  riots  there.  .     ^     u     . 

SDS  whose  numbers  comprised  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  attendance,  felt 
that  their  membership  could  take  part 
in  the  1-day  student  strike  as  a  part  of 
their  10  days  to  shake  the  empire  cam- 
paign, April  21-30,  1968." 

Lawyer  Arthur  Kinoy  addressed  the 
mobilization  gathering  and  verbally 
painted  the  false  picture  of  a  gigantic 
wave  of  repression  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  aimed  at  stifling 
antiwar  groups  and  individuals. 

Gwendolyn  Patton.  formerly  southern 
regional  director  of  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association— USNSA— and  new 
NBAWADU  national  secretary,  joined 
with  Linda  Morse — nee  Dannenberg— to 
hold  a  press  conference  to  announce  the 
strike  and  say  that  NBAWADU  was  "lay- 
ing the  gromidwork  for  a  power  base  in 
the  black  community  to  fight  against 
the  war,  the  draft,  and  U.S.  imperial- 
ism." '" 
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•  undated  flyer  of  the  Student  MobUiza- 
tion  Committee  received  in  early  January, 
1968. 


■  Letter  and  conference  agenda  dated  Jan- 
uary 19,  1968  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee.  Letter  opens 
"Dear  Friends  '  and  is  signed  "the  staff." 

^People's  World,  January  27,  1968,  page  12. 

» Ibid. 


"  The  Militant.  February  5,  1968,  page  2. 

■•■  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  title  of  John 
Reed  s  book  on  the  Cominunift  revolutionism 
Russia.  "Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World. 

■;^Thls  statement  is  indicative  of  the  cur- 
rsnt  communist  ideology  which  views  the 
■oppressed"  peoples  of  the  free  world  as 
■revolutionaries"  belonging  to  a  Third 
World'  force  which  will  rise  up  and  replace 
existing  non-Communist  governments  in  the 
vears  ahead.  ,    ... 

■    ••Anti-impcrlalism"   is  the  theme   of  this 


COMM-JKIST     MOBILIZATION     PERSONNEL 

The  mobilization  this  year  exhibits 
principally  the  same  individual  Commu- 
nist leadership  that  masterminded  and 
engineered  the  Vietnam  Week  demon- 
strations of  April  8-15,  1967. 

Included  among  the  names  of  thosa 
Communists  who  Nvork  openly  mjhe 
front  ranks  of  the  mobilization  are:  Bet- 
tina Aptheker.  Phyllis  Kalb.  Kipp  Daw- 
son, and  Alex  Chernowitz. 

Already  Bettina  Aptheker.  a  CPUSA 
official  has  asserted  herself  in  the  role 
of  titular  head  oi  the  Mobilization. 

Phyllis  Kalb.  publicly  identified  Com- 
munist youth  leader,  is  a  national  co- 
ordinator of  the  SMC. 

K*PP  Dawson,  who  was  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee last  year,  is  listed  os  a  national 
coordinator  for  the  student  uroup  this 
vcar  Mi!:s  Dawson  is  a  publicly  identified 
member  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alhance. 
youth    arm    of    the    Socialist    Workers 

Partv. 

Ak-x  Chernowitz,  one  of  the  mobiliza- 
tions' national  coordinators,  has  been 
previously  identified  as  chairman  of  the 
Citv  College  of  New  York  chapter  of 
Youth  Aaainst  War  and  Fascism— 
YAWF— and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Partisan,  a  YAWF  i.ubhcation. 
YAWF  is  the  vouth  affiliate  of  the  Trot- 
skyist-Splinter  Workers  Worid  Party. 

ORGANI-'ATIONAL     PARTICIPATION 

Organizations  reported  to  have  had 
representatives  present  at  the  Chicago 
student  strike  conference,  include: 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
which  J.  Ed^-ar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
FBI  described  as  working  "constantly 
in  furtherance  of  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Communist  Party  throughout 
the  Nation"; 

Universitv  Christian  Movement ; 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee whose  immediate  past  chairman 
has  called  for  the  overthrow  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  the  start  of  "the  real 
revolution"  in  the  United  States; 

Youns  Socialist  Alliance:  Youth  affili- 
ate of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

W  E  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America: 
Communist-orsanized.  Marxist-oriented 
youth  proup  whose  aims  and  objectives 
parallel  those  of  the  CPUSA; 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism: 
Youth  affiliate  of  the  Trotskyist-splinter 
Workers  World  Party; 

Southern  Student  Organizing  Commit- 
tee- The  "white  counterpart"  to  SNCC; 

Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam:  A 
-roup  which  has  been  publicly  charac- 
terized as  a  "straight  Communist  Parly 
operation"  and  among  whose  leadership 
are  identified  Communist  Party  mem- 

L)d"s  * 

Socialist  Workers  Party:  An  avowedly 
Trotskyist  Communist  group  working  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; 


Resistance:  A  radical  antidraft  orga- 
nization whose  leadership  has  been 
known  to  support  Communist  objectives; 

Communist  Party,  U.S.A.:  A  Soviet- 
directed  and  Soviet-supported  organized 
Communist  movement  in  the  United 
Slates: 

-ommittee  for  Nonviolent  Action— 
iCNVA>:  A  radical  "pacifist"  orga- 
nization; 

War    Registers    League:     A    pacinsi 

i;  rouiJ ;  . 

Harlem  Black  Anti-Draft  Union:  A 
New  York  City-based  organization  ol 
Nf'^ro   antidraft   acitatois;    and 

Pio'jres.<ive  Labor  Party:  A  radical 
Pekinp-oririitcd.  Communist-splinter  or- 
ganization which  "aa!:res.sively  and  mili- 
tantiv  strives  to  develop  followers  for  Us 
"oal.'a  sociahst  United  Ftates  based  on 
Mar.xisl-Lcninist  principles." 

.-.-.ATIONAL  MOUILl^ATION  tuMMITTF.t 

While  a  certain  amount  of  organiza- 
l  onal  (.veriap  was  in  evidence  prior  tx3 
the  Vietnam  Week  demonstrations  in 
April  1967.  it  is  (.enerally  accepted 
tiirouchout  the  U.S.  inielligence  com- 
inuniiy  that  the  Student  Mobilization 
Coninutlee  was  primarily  responsible 
for  coordinating  tiie  demonstrations  and 
disruptive  activities  which  took  place  on 
the  college  campuses  and  at  the  Federal 
buildaiRS  in  several  cities  throughout  me 
Nation. 

The  National  Mobilization  Commiitec, 
an  organization  of  older  and  more  cx- 
i^erienced '  auitators  "  and  spec.al-mterest 
promoters  who  arc  very  clo.sely  allied 
with  the  SMC.  are  credited  \vnh  the 
nlanninp  and  engineering  oi  the  Apul  la. 
1967  antiwar.  pro-North  Vietnam 
demonstrations  in  New  York  City  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee—formeriv  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
miuec— is  lieadquartcred  at  5  Beekman 
Street  in  New  York  City  and  has.  in  tne 
past,  maintained  west  coast  office  at  a5 
Colton  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

A  lotterhcad  bulletin  for  the  Nati'^nal 
Mobiliz.ition  Committee— received  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1968,  lists  its  officers,  as 
follows : 

Chuii-m.in.  Dave  Dcllxnger  (Dcilinger  was 
quoted  in  a  W:xshi:igton  newspaper  ,':S  .id- 
muting  t3  being  a  Communlst-but  not  cf 

'N.tianal  Direcuir.  nrv  Jamrs  Bcrcl  ( Beyel 
l.s  a  former  i.ide  to  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Ki.ig, 
Jr  "on  ioim'  to  the  niubiUzation.) 

National  Cocrdmation.  Pro;.  UobertG^een- 
hlatt  ,  a  le.ideT  of  the  Inter-Univer-^ity  Com- 
mittee for  Dcb..l.e  on  Foreisn  Policy  \^C)  > 
co-chairmen:  Rev  R.lph  Abernath y.  Al 
Fv-iolT  Prof.  Donald  Kalish.  Sidney  l.ens. 
Ll'io  .:n'  I  vnch.  Prof.  Sidney  Peck.  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  O.' Rice.  Cleveland  Robinson.  Dagmar 
Wilson. 


current  ideological  apprcich  which  is  being 
fostered  by  the  rc-:cntly-formcd  Tn-Conli- 
nental  Information  Center,  headquartered  in 
New  York  Citv.  This  cenur.  whose  .sponsors 
include  Identifled  Communists,  sees  itself 
as  being  founded  'to  help  counteract  the  role 
of  the  U  S.  espionage  network."  The  tn-con- 
tinental  comprises  the  land  masses  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

"  The  Militant,  February  5.   1968,  page   1. 


Quoting  from  the  National  Mobi.iza- 
tion  Cominitiec  bulletin: 

The  price  lor  .America  s  arrogance  and  m- 
humanuv  is  being  paid  by  tne  dead  .am 
wounded  m  Vietnam,  the  pcK.r  '^"f'^PP^^;;;,^ 
isici  in  our  phettos  at  home,  ihe  eiilldrcn 
in  (lur  congested  schools,  and  the  countU^-- . 
others  in  our  society  who  are  being  neglec.o. 
or  sacnflced  so  long  as  war  contmues.  "T-i 
total  effect  of  these  policies  is  that  we  na^c• 
become  a  wunnaking  society. 

Opposition  and  open  resistance  to  t.ie 
American  aggression  in  Vietnam  '«  ero*.np 
It  IS  xviperatne  that  tins  opposttion  be  kept 
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visible  in  all  its  depth  and  diversity.   (Em- 
pbasls  In  original) 

In  the  next  page  and  one-half  of  its 
bulletin,  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee calls  upon  all  American  citizens  to 
support  the  SDS  "10  days"  of  protest 
and  reslstence— AprU  21-30,  1968.  The 
National  Mobilization  Committee  also 
calls  for  support  of  the  "international 
student  strike  on  April  26,  1968,"  and 
the  day  of  "international  mass  actions  ' 
on  April  27, 1968. 

The  National  Mobilization  Committee 
asks  each  locality  to  work  out  its  own  for- 
mat for  the  10-day  period  and  notify 
them  of  their  plans. 

The  committee  bulletin  even  suggests 
targets  for  visible  opposition  by  stating : 

The  Symbols  and  machinery  of  war,  vio- 
lence and  oppression  are  all  around  us  draft 
boards,  napalm  plants,  air  plane  and  arma- 
ment factories  military  Installations,  repres- 
sive police  departments,  etc.    [sic] 

HIGH    SCHOOL    STUDENT    MOBILIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
has  even  extended  its  efforts  to  recruit 
more  -bodies  for  its  student  strike  down 
to  the -impressionable  high  school  stu- 
dent level. 

A  handbill  distributed  to  various  high 
schools  in  the  New  York  City  area  ex- 
horts younger  students  to : 

strike!  Oppose  the  war  that  kills  your 
fathers  and  brothers!  !  Oppose  the  school 
administration  that  teaches  that  the  killing 
of  over  a  million  Vietnamese  in  a  racist  war 
is  legal!  !  Oppose  the  drafting  of  our  friends 
and  brothers,  to  die  in  a  war  we  dldnt 
start!  !  !  High  School  Students!  Leave  your 
schools  for  one  day  to  protest  the  war,  the 
draft,  and  racial  oppression ! 

The  address  and  telephone  number  of 
the  High  School  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  on  the  handbill  is  identical  to 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  in 
New  York  City. 

STUDENT    STRIKE DIVERCENTS    VIEWS 

As  one  might  expect,  the  various  Com- 
munist elements  within  the  mobilization 
were  not  without  their  differences  as  to 
the  theme  of  the  strike — or  whether 
there  should  be  any  strike  at  all. 

In  the  continuation  of  infighting, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party— PLP— 
"launched  a  direct  attack  both  on  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  and  the 
proposed  student  strike."  PLP  exhorted 
strike  conference  delegates  at  the  plen- 
ary session  to  "vote  against  the  student 
strike  and  to  dissolve  the  SMC." "  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  are  proponents  of  violent 
revolution  as  opposed  to  disruptive  re- 
sistance. The  student  strike  is  classified 
as  disruptive  resistance. 

However,  the  two  largest  domestic 
Communist  organizations  and  their  re- 
spective youth  adjuncts — CPUSA-DCA 
and  SWP-YSA — both  proponents  of  the 
strike  proposal — were  reported  in  the 
Commimist  press  to  have  resolved  their 
tactical  differences  regarding  the  stu- 
dent strike  and  preserve  the  always  shaky 
United  Front. 

The  CPUSA,  desirous  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  continued  fusing  of  the  anti- 
war and  racial  issues  as  a  dual  central 


theme  for  the  strike,  met  head  on  with 
the  Trotskyists  at  the  "final  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  conference." 

The  SWP-YSA  "opposed  the  CP  con- 
cept of  turning  the  movement  into  a 
'peace  and  freedom'  organization,"  and 
preferred  to  maintain  a  single  central 
"antiwar"  theme. 

The  CPUSA  outmaneuvered  their 
Trotskyist  opposition  by  handing  the 
black  caucus— NBAWADU— 50  percent 
of  the  conference  voting  power.'" 

The  SWP's  official  publication,  the 
Militant,  states: 

This  was  the  same  gimmick  the  CP  sup- 
ported at  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics  Convention  last  fall."  '" 
THE  SDS  posrnoN 

At  the  time  the  call  to  the  Chicago 
strike  conference  had  been  issued  in  De- 
cember 1967,  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  largest  of  the  new  left 
student  organizations,  was  already  waist 
deep  in  its  own  plan  for  a  campaign  of 
coordinated  disturbances  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  SDS  militants  have  desig- 
nated their  disruptive  campaign:  "Ten 
Days  To  Shake  the  Empire." 

The  SDS  "10  days"  venture,  AprU  21- 
30.  1968,  will  feature,  primarily,  "re- 
sistance" "  aimed  at  draft  boards.  Army 
induction  centers  and  campus  industrial 
and  military  recruiters. 

C.  Clark  Kissinger,  former  SDS  na- 
tional secretary,  ■  and  representative  of 
the  national  leadership  faction  within 
SDS,  was  chairman  of  the  Chicago  stu- 
dent strike  conference  in  January  1968. 
Kissinger's  opening  minute  of  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ernesto  Che 
Guevara,  the  Castroite  revolutionary,  is 
indicative  of  that  group  of  SDS  national 
officers  who  wished  to  link  "anti-im- 
perialism" to  the  "antiwar  movement" 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Their  advocacy  is 
■disruption  and  obstruction  by  whatever 
means  necessary."  '" 

Regional  SDS  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  typified  by  those  member  or- 
ganizers who  work  more  closely  with  the 
campus  chapters  and  comprise  a  very 
vocal  second  faction  within  the  SDS  su- 
perstructure.' This  faction  sees  the  cur- 
rent SDS  strategy  of  head-on  physical 
clashes  with  established  authority  as  a 
"winless  strategy"  which  has  the  effect 
of  further  isolating  campus  SDS  mem- 
bers from  the  majority  of  responsible 
students.  These  regional  leaders  feel  that 
"a  mass  anti-imperialist  student  move- 
ment" must  be  built  on  U.S.  campuses; 
and  further,  that: 

Strong  ties  between  workers  and  student* 
is  absolutely  essential  for  victory.-'^ 


'^National   Guardian,   February    10,    1968, 
page  4. 


'•  The  Militant,  February  5,  1968,  page  4. 

■•'  Ibid. 

'•  New  Left  Notes.  November  13,  1967.  (SDS 
Official  Publication.) 

-  1964-65. 

"'Article:  "Institutional  Resistance,"  by 
Carl  Davidson,  Neu-  Left  Notes,  November  13, 
1967.   (SDS  Official  Publication.) 

-"  While  SDS  has  long  prided  itself  on  the 
announced  ■autonomy"  of  its  campus  chap- 
ters, it  has,  in  the  past  year,  despite  faction- 
alism, moved  ever  nearer  toward  ultimate 
total  control  of  chapters  by  the  National 
Council. 

-<  "The  December  National  Council — A 
Different  View,"  by  Alan  Spector,  Debbie  Le- 
venson  and  Stuart  Rose,  New  Left  Notes,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1968.  (SDS  Official  Publication.) 


The  Communist  press  reported  that  the 
"70  SDS  members  at  the  Student  Mobi- 
lization Conference  in  Chicago  felt  the 
strike  proposal  will  fit  in  effectively  with 
their  plans."  - 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Free 
Press,  a  Washington,  DC-based  "under- 
ground" newspaper,  the  SI>S  top  three- 
Mike  Spiegel,  national  secretary;  Bob 
Pardun,  educational  secretary;  and  Carl 
Davidson,  interorganizational  secre- 
tai^y — stated : 

The  National  Office  [of  SDS]  will  have  to 
coordinate  the  proposed  Student  Strike  and 
Weeks  of  Resistance  In  the  spring. 

As  of  this  date,  it  appears  that  the 
larger  university  SDS  chapters  will  par- 
ticipate— however  reluctantly — in  the 
April  26  student  strike,  especially  in  the 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco  areas. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  proposal  for  the  April  26,  1968. 
"students'  antiwar,  antiracist  strike' 
was  originated,  promoted  and  consoli- 
dated by  Commimists. 

Likewise,  the  Chicago  strike  confer- 
ence—January 27,  28,  29,  1968— which 
voted  to  hold  the  student  strike  this 
spring  was  controlled  and  dominated  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  W.E3.  Du- 
Bois  Clubs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party-Young  Social- 
ist Alliance  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Communist  Party  effectively  as- 
sured the  adoption  of  the  "strike"  pro- 
posal at  the  Chicago  conference  by  first, 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  the  National 
Black  Anti-War,  Anti-Draft  Union- 
NBA  WADU;  and  second,  allotting  this 
group  of  black  militant  extremists  an  un- 
precedented 50  percent  of  the  total  vot- 
ing power  of  the  conference. 

The  machinery  of  the  Student  Mobi- 
lization Committee  has  been  kept  intact 
over  the  past  year,  apparently  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  engineering  a  massive 
and  well-publicized  student  strike  in  the 
spring  of  1968. 

The  student  strike  and  mass  actions 
day— April  27,  1968 — will  be  the  Com- 
munist-run vehicles  of  irresponsible  dis- 
sent and  internal  disruption  within  the 
United  States.  This  dissent  and  disrup- 
tion is  designed  to  benefit  the  North 
Vietnamese  enemy  and  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  in  general  by  under- 
mining public  support  of  the  present  U.S. 
policy  of  resisting  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Communist  organizations,  the  Com- 
munist press.  Communist  fronts  and  in- 
dividual Communists  have  drawn  to- 
gether under  the  banner  of  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  in  a  united  front. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  united 
front  is  to  defeat  American  determina- 
tion of  continued  support  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  As  secondary  objectives,  this 
united  front  hopes  to,  first,  depict  the 
U.S.  Government  as  "imperialistic"  in  its 
policy  of  assisting  nations  which  are 
presently  opposing  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world;  and  second, 
to  exploit  the  current  racial  tensions  in 
the  United  States  by  blaming  continuing 
ghetto  problems  on  the  diversion  of  pov- 
erty funds  in  order  to  fight  Communist 
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aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  and  else- 

^  Yf  me  Communists  are  successful  in  in- 
duciiig  a  significant  number  of  college 
and  high  school  students  to  strike  on 
Tpril  26, 1968,  and  to  Pf  ta%e  in  the  mass 
disruptive  actions  on  April  27,  1968— for 
whatever      reasons— the      international 
communist  propaganda  netv^^rk  will  use 
thilincident  to  attempt  to:  First,  create 
Widespread  public  demand  for  reversal 
of  present  U.S.  foreign  policy;  second. 
pUagandistically  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  Communists  everywhere  m  the  wor  d 
communist  movement,  but  particularly 
Ui  vSam:  and,  third,  further  dampen 
the  resolve  of  America's  allies  who  pres- 
eSirsupport  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam^and 
make  the  war  effort  appear  solely   Amer- 
ica's problem." 
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'■  The  Worker,  February  4,  1968,  page  12. 


RILL     INTRODUCED     TO     PROVIDE 
^"^  GENERAL  ACCOUN-rmG  OF- 
FICE   AUDIT    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
inrinde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr     PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    foi    a 

number  of  years  now,  a  dispute  has  con- 

tiS  between  the  General  Accounting 

Office  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Corporation,  over  the  scope  of  GAOs 

^''whi'le  ^  many  of  us.  the  law  seems 
nerfectly  clear  that  the  Congress  in- 
SnSd  that  GAO  audit  the  FDIC  to  the 
same  extent  that  GAO  audits  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  FDIC  has  refused  access  t« 
bank  examination  reports.  As  a  result 
the  GAO  has  been  unable  to  advise  the 
Congress  as  to  the  soundness  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  FDIC  insurance  fund. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to  assure  that  the  public  s 
deposits    and    savings    in    our    insured 
banks  are  as  safe  as  possible.  Vigorous 
and    competent    examination    by    tne 
Federal  banking  agencies  i^  our  first  hne 
of  defense  against  bank  failures  which, 
unfortunately,  are  on  the  rise.  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  efficiency 
of  FDIC  bank  examination  procedures, 
as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  the  insurance 
fund,    unrestricted   GAO   access  Jo    all 
bank    examination    reports    in    FDICs 
possession   is    necessary.    All    this    was 
made  clear  on  March   6  when  Comp- 
troller  General   Staats   testified   before 
your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
as  we  started  hearings  on  the  adequacy 
of  bank  supervision. 

Thus  it  appears  that  positive  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  clarify  the  state  of  tiie 
law  as  to  audits  of  the  FDIC.  The  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  today  for  my- 
self Representatives  Barrett,  Sullivan, 
Reuss,  Gonzalez,  Minish,  Hwina, 
Gettys,  Annunzio,  Rees,  Bingham,  Find, 
and  W-ifLiE  is  quite  simple  and  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  these  examina- 
tion reports  acquired  by  GAO  shall  be 


kept  confidential  except  pursuant  to 
court  order  or  action  by  the  Congress^ 

This  bill.  H.R.  16064  is  very  much  in  the 
public  interest,  and  I  foresee  prompt  ac- 
tion by  your  Banking  Committee,  Mr_ 
Speaker,  after  we  receive  the  views  ot 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. ^  „ 

The  full  text  is  as  follows : 

H.R.    16064 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  With  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  I  a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  17  of  the  Federal  De- 
St^^suL"'^^  Act  <12  U.S.C.  1827(b,,  >s 
amended  by  striking  ■■flnancial".  .  ^,,.„ 
,b)  The  third  sentence  of  that  subsection 
is  amended  by  changing  ■in  use  by  the  Cor- 
poration, pertaining  w  its  financial  trans- 
actions'' ti'read  "used  by  the  Corporation 
including  examination  reports  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currencv  relied  on  by  the  Corporation  in 
making  "its    examination,    pertaining   to   us 

transactions' •.  ,ottc/-   ir97i 

,c)  Section  17  of  that  Act  I  12  U.S.C.  1827) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  lollowlng  new 
subsection  at  the  end: 

"(el  Any  information  obtained  by  me 
General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  sub- 
section <b,  that  concerns  the  °Pe""°"  f/^^^ 
financial  status  of  an  individual  bank  shall 
be  confidential  and  may  not  be  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  without  prior 
approval  ol  the  Corporation  except  upon  the 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
or  bv  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  House  thereof,  or  any  com- 
mittee of  Congres  or  either  House  duly  au- 
thorized." 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER    SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this   point  in   the   Record   and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  creden- 
tials   experience,    and   qualifications   of 
various  individuals  to  speak  on  Vietnam 
arc  paramount  in  a  final  evaluation  of 
their  pertinence,  importance,  and  timing 
of  their  testimony.  :  know  of  no  one  more 
qualified  to  speak  on  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  than  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower,  commander   in  chief   of   Allied 
forces  in  Europe  during  Worid  War  II, 
commander    of   NATO    blocking    Com- 
munist aggression   in  Western   Europe, 
and  President  of  the  United  States  for 
8  years. 

The  following  article  contains  tne 
most  recent  statement  by  General  Eisen- 
hower on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  March  16  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States: 

United   States   Seems   on    Right   Track   in 

Vietnam,  Eisenhower  Says 

Finding  a  solution  to  Vietnam  is  harder 

than  it  might  be,  former  P^««'«l«'^^,f  ^'f'^^ 

D.  Eisenhower  says,  because     I  don  t  thinic 


the  American  people  really  feel  inspired  to 

do  anything. '■  T«rtl,^    rAUf 

At  a  news  conference  near  Indlo,  CaUI., 
Eisenhower  s.aid  yesterday  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  ■'on  the  right  track  In  Us 
conduct  of  the  war. 

"We  are  not  trving  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam "  he  said.  'What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
ma^e  it  too  expensive  for  North  Vietnam  to 
try  to  dominate  South  Vietnam. 

The  ex-president  met  newsmen  with  ben. 
Thomas'  H  Kuchel.  R-Callf..  who  began  a 
campaign  for  re-election  this  week. 

OTHER    DEVELOPMENTS 

In   Other    developments   touching   on    ihe 

^  The  Department  of  Defense  reported  more 
than  i:J5.000  soldiers  and  41.000  sailors  have 
volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam  since  1965. 
Neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Marine  Corps 
keeps    totals    on    Vietnam    volunteers,    the 

^^Buf  figures  were  available  for  ail  services 
on  the  numbers  ot  men  finishing  tours  In 
Vietnam  who  voluntarily  extended  mx 
moiuhs    or    more    in    the    14-month    period 

ending  Dec. '31.  ...i„„  <„ 

Volunteers  lor  extra  Vietnam  service  in- 
cluded: Army.  27.736  enlisted  men  and  89^7 
officers-  Navv.  3,761  enlisted  men,  officer  total 
unavatiable:-  Air  Force.  3  B37  enlisted  n.ejv 
officer  total  unavailable:  and  Marines,  13.913 
enlisted  men  and  201  officers. 

Sen  Charles  H.  Percy.  R-IU.,  said  direct 
neeoiiatlons  for  an  end  to  the  fightinp  will 
have  to  be  conducted  with  the  Viet  Cong- 
not  Just  the  North  Vietnamese. 

WOULD    DEAL    WITH    VIET    CONG 

••Even  if  Mie  North  Vietnamese  did  sign 
an  armistice  with  us."  Percy  said  in  an  Inter- 
view in  Plavbov  Maguzine.  ihe  \C  wouia 
carry  on  anyway,  m  my  Judgment,  so  we  vc 
cot  U)  deal  with  them," 

^  Rep.  Donald  W.  Riegle  J^  •  R'^"*^/^' ,^„-l''' 
the  cost  for  each  Viet  Cong  killed  in  1967. 
in  terms  ol  U  S.  military  expenditures,  was 
$234  000.  American  deaths  per  thousand  ol 
enemv  killed  reached  106.5- "an  erosion  ol 
the  basic  10  to  1  'success  ratio'  required  to 
win  a  guerrilla  w.ir."  he  said. 

A  nonpartisan  businessmen's  group  call- 
ing Itself  Business  E.xecutives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace  announced  it  w.is  attempting  to 
enlist  the  support  of  business  executives  au 
^ver^the  nation  to  oppose  "the  incredible 
obsession  ol  a  shrinking  handful  ol  men  with 
■i  national  mistake  in  Vietnam. 

Sixtv-three  percent  of  33.934  Protestants 
responding  to  a  poll  conducted  by  denomi- 
national magazines  said  they  disapproved  o. 
the  w.iv  President  Johnson  is  handling  the 
war  but  their  sentiments  seemed  on  the 
hawkish  side.  More  than  half  f=^i1/'j«  ^^-^^^f. 
Slates  should  use  any  force  short  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  achieve  military  victory. 


THE  ONES  WHO  HAD  ENOUGH 
Mr     HANNA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   con.sent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tnere  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
believe  tliat  any  .^in-le  voice  can  add 
much  to  the  comment  and  counter-com- 
ment occasioned  by  the  political  develop- 
ments in  the  Democratic  Party  this  last 
week  However,  one  feels  about  the  tim- 
ing and  the  manner  the  latest  con- 
tender. Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  en- 
tered the  lists,  there  is  no  Question 
concerning  his  right  to  do  so.  In  factjl 
speaks  well  for  the  system  built  on  fiee- 
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dom  of  choice  that  the  spectmm  has 
been  widened. 

What  Is  needed,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  a  sober  note  of  caution,  if  not  to  those 
deafened  by  the  call  of  power  or  the 
beck  of  personal  ambition,  at  least  to 
those  who  will  play  dominate  roles  in 
the  selection  processes  from  now  through 
August.  The  so-called  Vietnam  war  is- 
sue, which  I  believe  is  more  accurately 
described  as  our  Southeast  Asia  or  Pa- 
cific community  policy  issue,  can  be  very 
dangerously  misinterpreted  and  verj- 
erroneously  articulated  to  our  people. 

We  have  those  who  equate  this  issue 
as  simply  a  division  between  war  and 
peace,  an  equation  any  thoughtful  per- 
son would  discard  as  an  unworthy  sim- 
plicltude;  those  who  see  the  involvement 
as  one  to  determine  the  future  of  one 
tiny  nation — a  nation  yet  to  find  its  own 
Identity.  An  experienced  follower  of 
world  events  would  class  such  views  as 
myopic.  There  are  those  who  assess  the 
struggle  as  a  pure  confrontation  between 
communism  and  anticommunism.  Any 
practical  person  would  see  this  as  a  not- 
too-helpful,  ideological  abstraction  of 
the  pragmatic  and  real  happening  in- 
volving one-third  of-the  population  of 
the  earth.  \ 

The  sobering  facts  about  what  power 
^^ill  dominate  this  important  emerping 
area  and  what  this  will  do  in  the  25-year 
period  that  Ues  immediately  ahead  are 
the  facts  that  need  to  be  grasped. 

The  results  of  approaches  suggested 
by  any  other  candidate  do  not  come  to 
grips  with  these  facts.  Are  our  options 
widened  or  in  fact  narrowed  by  proposals 
being  ofifered  as  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent administration's  approach?  Act  with 
caution,  my  colleagues.  I  warn  you  that 
particularly  the  fuzzy  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  wUl,  in  the  long  run,  nar- 
row our  options  and  seriously  compro- 
mise and  burden  our  future. 

Please^take  time  to  read  and  weigh 
the  enclosed  lead  article  from  the  Lon- 
don Economist.  In  my  humble  judgment 
the  warnings,  carefully  stated,  as  to  what 
could  follow  our  capitulation  to  an  easier 
road  are  soundly  based.  I  do  not  take 
much  comfort  in  pointing  this  out.  Nor 
am  I  enthusiastic  about  our  particular 
performance  in  Vietnam  nor  the  clanty 
of  our  real  objectives  or  policies  in  the 
Pacific  community.  I  am  not,  because  of 
this,  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
Lorelei  and  run  the  dangers  lurking  in 
the  rocky  shoals  where  facile,  well-mean- 
ing obstructionists  seek  to  lead  us. 

America  needs  to  keep  its  "cool "  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history.  Listen 
intently  to  the  divergent  views.  Watch 
with  great  care  the  total  picture  of  our 
world  politics.  Think  deeply  on  the  long- 
term  results  and  fully  explore  ramifica- 
tions of  what  some  candidates  are  sug- 
gesting. Do  not  expect  that  all  problems 
must  have  quick  solutions.  Sometimes 
when  events  cannot  be  contained  they 
will  respond  only  to  forces  which  are  per- 
sistent, pervasive,  and  patient.  There 
are  people  in  this  world  who  know  and 
understand  this  and  they  are.  at  this 
time,  your  country's  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  below  the  re- 
ferred to  article  from  last  week's  Econ- 
omist: 


The  Ones  Who  Had  Enctctoh 
General  Glap  has  won  hall  a  battle,  but 
he  may  have  won  the  war.  His  demonstration 
of  the  communists'  stren^h  In  Vietnam  has 
shaken  the  Americans  and  It  has  brought 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  to  the  brink  of 
challenging  President  Johnson.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's calculation  on  Wednesday  night  was 
quite  patent.  If  42  per  cent  of  the  voters  In 
the  Democratic  primary  In  New  Hampshire 
think  Senator  McCnrthv  is  right  about  Viet- 
nam It  Is  clear  that  many  Americans  have 
become  very  tired  of  this  war.  This  Is  Glap's 
doing.  Two  months  a?o  In  New  Hampshire 
Senator  McCarthy  seemed  unlikely  to  get 
more  than  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
Democratic  vote. 

The  attack  General  Gl.ip  I;iunched  on  Jan- 
uary 30th  has  failed  to  make  a  permanent 
lodgment  in  anv  of  South  Vietnam's  towns. 
He  has  not  vet  attempted  an  assault  on  Khe 
Sanh  or  on  any  other  position  that  the 
Americans  hold  In  strength.  But  since  Jan- 
uary 30th  General  Glap  has  trebled  the 
weekly  roll  of  American  casualties,  and  he 
has  trebled  Senator  McCarthy's  vote.  He  has 
shown  Senator  Kennedy  his  chance.  The  last 
few  weeks  have  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  at  the  Americans'  willingness  to  go 
on  paving  this  sort  of  price  without  a  visible 
rtssurance  that  it  will  buy  them  victory  In 
the  reasonably  near  future.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's 42  per  cent  is  the  vote  of  decent 
and  troubled  people  for  whom  Vietnam  seems 
a  f.ir-away  country  on  the  margin  of  Amer- 
icas national  interest:  a  country  tha^t  Is  Just 
not  worth  it. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Tuesday's  vote  ex- 
aggerates the  extent  of  the  swing  against 
-.he  war.  Some  oi  that  42  per  cent  may  have 
been  Democrats  who  dislike  President  John- 
son as  a  man  more  than  they  dislike  the 
Vietnam  war.  Others  may  have  been  Repub- 
licans and  independents  jumping  Into  the 
Democratic  primary  for  the  pleasure  of  put- 
ting a  boot  into  Mr.  Johnson.  Those  are 
straws  for  Mr.  Jahnson  to  cling  to.  But  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  New  Hampshire  vote 
shows  what  the  lost  six  weeks  have  done  to 
the  self-confidence  of  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  that  case  there  are  oiUy 
two  things  that  can  restore  their  confidence 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  of  the  war.  One  is 
for  General  Glap  to  risk  a  direct  test  of  arms 
against  a  l.^.rge  American  force,  at  KHe  Sanh 
or  elsewhere,  and  get  beaten.  The  other  Is 
for  the  Americans  and  their  allies  to  use 
.some  of  the  troops  they  have  got  clustered 
in  and  around  the  towns  to  reassert  their 
control  over  some  of  the  rural  areas  they 
have  lost  since  January  30th. 

If  tlie  Americans  can  bring  either  of  these 
things  off  they  may  find  that  pubUc  opinion 
at  home  will  recover  its  confidence  after  all: 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  may  go  down 
in  the  record  books  as  the  wince  before  the 
gritUng  of  the  teeth.  But  if  either  of  these 
things  is  to  happen  It  will  have  to  happep 
soon,  and  It  will  have  to  be  done  with  the 
forces  that  Creneral  Westmoreland  ha*  avail- 
able to  him  now.  The  large  reserves  that 
General  Westmoreland  would  like  Mr.  John- 
son to  call  up  are  unlikely  to  make  much 
difference  in  Vietnam  before  the  year's  end. 
That  will  be  too  late  for  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
may  not  get  nominated  by  his  party  In 
.August,  and  If  he  is  nominated  he  will  very 
likely  not  get  elected  In  November,  unless  he 
can  even  the  score  with  Glap  this  siMlng  and 
summer.  The  New  Hampshire  voters  have 
set  the  stopwatch:  they  have  told  him  how 
long  he  has  got. 

K  the  Americans  In  Vietnam  cannot  re- 
cover some  of  the  ground  lost  since  January, 
and  do  it  soon,  the  presidential  election  will 
burst  wide  open.  The  anti-war  vote  collected 
by  Senator  McCarthy  has  now  brought  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  to  his  moment  of  truth.  It  may 
be  that,  when  he  looks  at  it  coldly,  Senator 
Kennedy  will  draw  back  from  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Johnson   that  could   destroy   both   men 


and  put  the  Democrats  out  of  power  for  half 
a  generation.  But  Senator  Kennedy,  for  all 
his  qualities  Is  not  his  brother.  His  ambition 
and  intellectual  calculation  may  outrun  his 
judgment.  He  will  find  it  hard,  having  now 
gone  back  on  his  previous  support  for  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  slide  back  Into  being  a  non- 
candidate  again.  It  Is  not  Impossible  that  br 
the  autumn  the  world  may  again  be  watchlnt^ 
a  Kennedy  fighting  a  Nixon  for  the  presi- 
dency. And  this  in  turn  will  have  Its  effect  on 
Mr  Nixon's  position.  The  swing  against  the 
war  Increases  the  chance  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  will  try  to  snatch  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  away  from  him  even  at  this 
late  stage.  To  prevent  this  happening.  Mr. 
Nixon  will  presumably  feel  obliged  to  modify 
his  prevlotis  support  for  the  war. 

This  Is  what  could  happen  In  the  United 
States.  What  will  have  happened  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  Americans  cannot  reassert  themselves. 
is  that  they  will  find  that  General  Glap  has 
painted  them  Into  a  corner.  They  will  have 
been  forced,  by  his  superior  generalship,  int  i 
the  "enclave  strategy"  that  some  armchair 
strategists   last   year   were   telUng  them   tn 
adopt  of  their  own  free  will.  Now  that  they 
are  stuck  In  their  enclaves  the  disadvantages 
of   this   strategy   are   painfully   obvious.   It 
leaves  the  communists  free  to  strike  wher- 
ever they  want.  It  puts  them  within  rocket 
range  of  many  American  airfields  and  supply 
dumps.  It  lets  them  press  new  recruits  Into 
service  from  the  parts  of  the  countryside  the 
nines  have  abandoned.  This  Is  not  a  strategy 
that  anyone  in  his  right  mind  would  choose. 
It  Is  a  defending  general's  nightmare.  If  the 
defenders  cannot  fight  their  way  out  of  their 
enclaves  by  the  summer  they  will  either  have 
to  do  It  with  a  bigger  army  next  year— but 
will  the  United  States  still  have  a  President 
who  Is  ready  to  go  on  fighting  next  year?— 
or  negotiate  from  inside  the  noose.  Mr.  John- 
son might  try  to  negotiate  on  those  terms 
himself.  But  it  is  pretty  clear  what  sort  ol 
settlement  that  would  produce.  If  negotia- 
tions take  place  as  things  stand  now,  with 
Glap's  men  sitting  around  the  towns.  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  the  communists  can  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  position  In  the  postwar 
structure  of  South  Vietnam  that  will  give 
them  command  of  the  country  within  five 
years. 

It  is  up  to  the  Americans.  The  Economist 
does  not  wish  to  join  those  who  are  telling 
the  Americans  that  they  have  been  following 
the  wrong  policy  In  Vietnam  for  the  past 
decade.  It  may  be  that  the  policy  involves 
a  price  they  no  longer  choose  to  pay:  It  has 
certainly  run  Into  great  dlfflctUtlaB.  But  the 
reasons  why  the  policy  was  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  continued  by  bis  suc- 
cessors have  not  vanished.  Let  it  be  said 
again.  There  can  be  no  compromise  solution 
m  South  Vietnam.  The  country  will  be  run 
after  the  war  either  under  a  communist  sys- 
tem or  under  a  non-commtinist  one.  If  the 
communists  succeed  in  imposing  their  sys- 
tem, having  beaten  an  American  army  by  the 
technique  of  guerrilla  war,  it  Is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  this  wUl  be  an  event  without 
consequences.  Once  General  Glap's  men  have 
got  things  fixed  In  Vietnam  they  can  knock 
off  the  non-communist  government  In  Laos 
with  a  flick  of  their  little  finger.  It  will  be 
curious  If  they  do  not  help  Cambodia's  com- 
munists to  do  the  same  in  that  country  too: 
look  at  what  Prince  Sihanouk  has  been  say- 
ing lately  about  the  rebellion  in  his  western 
provinces.  And  there  are  communist  insur- 
rections In  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Burma, 
all  In  some  degree  under  the  control  of  North 
Vietnam  or  China. 

The  calculations  of  the  men  who  are  run- 
ning these  rebellions — and  of  the  men  who 
are  opposing  them — will  inevitably  be  af- 
ected  by  what  happens  In  Vietnam.  And  so 
wUl  the  calculations  of  pther  men  far  away 
from  south-east  Asia.  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr. 
Kosygln  have  taken  some  risks  to  stand  up 
against  the  Chinese  argument  that  guerrilla 


;"  iers  wUl  am"^t  certainly  slide  Into  a  more 
''I'./nurrous  "reign  poHcv  after  an  American 
de  eat  n  Vietnam.  They  can  doubtless  see 
defeat  in   V  pressure  will  be  on  them. 

,  ue  dangers  But  tliep  ^^^^^^  .^  ^ 

-%Hsx^s.irpSs:u;rs 

Hr.wn  the  same  conclusions.  The  challenges 

Tliev  know   that,  unless  General  Westmore- 
?md  canTestore  the  balance  in  the  next  few 
ninths  thev  will  be  back  to  -f-^'^f^^  ^,7, 
in  1966-  the  onlv  difference  will  be  that  tne 
war  is  bigger  and  beastlier.  They  know  what 
the   cost  would   then   be   of   putting   things 
rlht    m  the  casualty  lists,  in  money,  and  in 
the   agonv  of   watching   it   happen  on   tele- 
vision But  on  the  other  side  is  the  danger  of 
a  ma  oferoslon  In  the  position  of  the  only 
non-communist  superpower:  an  erosion  that 
would  coincide  .see  page  85,  with  a"  eroMon 
of  the  international  monetary  balance  th.U 
has  kept  c.ipiialism   llouriihing   since    194d^ 
These  .are  great  ussues.  No  ovitsider  cm  ask 
more  than   that,   having   examined   what    t 
would   mean   to   accept   defeat   and   what   ii 
wou  d    mean    to    carry    on.    the    Americans 
.Should  make  their  decision  plain  this  summer 
and  autumn.  That  is  what   a  democracy    s 
about    If  the  Americans  emerge  from  \  let- 
kam  with  nothing  else,  they  cm  at  least  say 
they  took  their  decision  the  democratic  wa\ . 


FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  OF 
LOBBYING  ACT 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ,  .      . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  today.  I  include  for  the 
Record  our  Republican  task  force  com- 
parison of  title  V  of  the  Senate-passed 
and  other  reorganization  bills. 

Title  V  comprises  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  The 
material  I  am  inserting  covers  all  of  the 
sections  under  this  title  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bill: 

Title  V— REcri-ATioN  of  Lobbying 
Sec.  501.  Definition    of    Comptroller    Gen- 
eral. , 
sec.  502.  Multipurpose    contributions    and 

expenditures 

Sec    503.  Five-vear  preservation  ol  records 

Sec    504.  Substantial   purpose   controlling. 

.Sec    505.  Contingent  fees;    broadcasting. 

Sec.  506.  Administration  by  Comptroller 
General. 

Sec.  507.  Violation  of  regulations. 

Title  V  consists  entirely  of  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
lUSC.  2,  chap.  8A|.  enacted  as  Title  III  oi 
the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   194b. 

Title  V  was  not  amendec  in  any  respect 
bv  the  Senate.  However,  extensive  debate 
occurred  over  an  amendment  to  strike  t^e 
entire  title  from  the  reorganization  bill,  i^ee 
Congressional  Record,  volume   113,  part  4. 


pages  5341.  5342,  5377.  5569.  and  P^^"^;  P.'«^^ 
5643-5660.  The  amendment  was  offered  by 
sen  Hruska,  carried  a  further  amendment  by 
Mr  Griffin,  and  was  defeated  30  to  53  on  a 
roll  call  vote. 

(  OMPARI.SONS 

print  No.  3   is  identical   in   all  sections  to 

^  Thl'  Boiling  and  Reid  bills.  Klentlcal  to 
Pich  other  except  for  one  p.iragraph  ui  bee. 
5061b.    .a   technical   imitten.   differ  signifa- 

caiitlv  from  S.  355. 

n  addition,  a  draft  amendment  prepared 
uu  behalf  of  Mr.  -Smith  .Calif  .  ana  Mr 
Curtis  would  amend  the  Senate-p.issed  bill 
at  c  -rtam  points  in  cnnection  with  the  new 
Joint  committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions and  would  amend  S  355  language  ^ith 
respect  to  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Loob,,- 
iiiB  Act. 

SECTIONS    SOI.    503.    AND   506 

S  355  Sec.  501  (definitioni.m  conjunction 
with  Sec  506.  transfers  the  administration  of 
The  Lobbving  Act  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  the  Comptroller  General, 

sec   503  requires  that  siatements  filed  un- 
der  the  Loblning  Act  shall   be   retained  fo 
fi,-c  rather  than  two  years.   (See  Hem  6  be- 

^"sec  506  confers  on  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral'the  following  powers  and  duUes  m  con- 
nection With  the  amended  Lobbying  Act. 

ITEMS 

,  1  ,  to  prescribe  forms  and  regulations  for 
'^^^?'tomaI^^^lable  for  pubhc  inspection 
all   reports   and  statements   filed   under  the 

^"'s)  to  ascertain  whether  any  persons  h.ave 
f:uled  to  file  reports  a.-,  required,  or  h-^ve  hied 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  reports,  and  to 
nolily  such  persons  accordingly:  ,„,.... 

,4,  to  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  ippropnate  action  'any  information 
cominfto  his  attention,  through  complain  s 
or  o  hirwise,  of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the 
fi  ing  of  anv  false,  improper,  or  incomp  ete 
registration  "or  information  under  this  mle 

^5.  To  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
congress  such  recommendations  a.s  the 
comptroller  General  deems  necessary  n  fur 
ther  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  tlie  Act 
,6,  to  "retain  reports  lor  5  years  <^ee  SeC" 
503  above,  and  make  mem  available  lor  pub- 
lic inspection:  and  r-nmrrpss 
,7.  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
on  administration  ol  the  Act. 

Boiling   Sections  501.  5'J3,  and  506  m  Boil- 
ing are  parallel  to  S   355  except  that— 

Wherever  S    355  reads  •Comptroller  Gen- 
eral." Boiling  substitutes  -Attorney  General 

°^The  Atwrnev  General  shall  'review  lor  ap- 
propriate action  any   information,     etc.   per 

^'"TnewTe'm  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  supply  the  ethics  committee  of 
e!ach  house  with  copies  of  material  furnished 
him  under  Item  4:  and 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  in  S  3a5 
is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Congre^ss  on 
administration  of  the  Act  '^^."/^^^'T.  '  !„' 
BoUing  the  Attorney  General  is  to  "  fj^^  sujl" 
annua!  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  this  re- 
port -shall  be  made  public  immediately 
upon  its  transmission. 

Reid  Identical  to  BoUmg  in  all  respec.s 
except  that  Beld  provides  for  a  Joint  Com- 
mutee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct  (see  under 
Title  I),  to  which  shall  be  sent  copies  of 
information  per  I'.em  4  (instead  of  ;«  ^he 
separate  ethics  committees  m  e:ich  house., 
print  No.  3.  Identical  to  S.  3d5  m  all  re- 
spects, 

TC-iTE  See  Final  Report  page  53, 
••3  Lobbv  registraUon  informauon  shall  be 
filed  with' the  General  AccounUng  Office, 
rather  than  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  GAO 


,ai    Maintain  Uie  registrations  iis  public 
records  for  a  5-ye.ar  period, 

■  ,15,  Deliver  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  quarterly 
records  tor  publication  in  the  Congressional 

'^"k)  Analyze  registration  informauon  and 
deliver  w  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
lobbvinp  a.-tivities,  „..,„, 

••,d(  Refer  complaints  of  failure  to  register 
or  f  Use  or  improper  n  ^-istraiions  to  the  De- 
p.triment  o:  Justice  lor  appropriate  iiction. 

SECTION     502 

s    355    Section  502   (taken  m  c, injunction 
with  tlie  amendment  made  by  Sec.  5u4l   pro- 
vides that  uhcrc  contributions  are  r.rcircd 
or   ,  ,7J<;,din-r,.,.    made   vi    part   for   lobbying 
„urpo^cs  and  vi  part  for  any  other  purposes. 
the  statements  required  t.,  be  hied  by  persons 
engacing  lu  lobbying  ariivities  shall  '"chide 
only  "the  portions  ihcreol  devoted  to  lobby- 
nig'purpcKies.  -.■xcepi  that  il  the  relative  pro- 
portions cannot  be  a-sceriained  with  reason- 
able c.-rtaintv.  ■  .-^uch   .tatemnits  shall  shoie 
lota!  r.ccipti'and  expenditures  U)gether  with 
i!i   t-timate   bv    the   registrant   of    the   p.irl 
thereat  which  w.is  lor  lobbying  purpcees.  and 
the   part  thcreol   which   was  lor  other   pur- 

P  lies.  ,  ,,,.., 

nolling,  S.imc  (With  substitution  of  Attor- 
iM\    General    lor   Comptroller   General). 
i<e;d.  s.ime- 
P!-i:ii  -t^o.  3.  S.vine 
Note    boe   Final   Report   page   53: 
•  •'    Organizations    which    contend    tlial    r 
IS  impossible  lor  them  to  separate  expendi- 
tures tor  lobbying  purposes— .uid  winch  h.ive 
infiuencing    ol    leijislalion    as    a    substantia 
pu,p.ie-sliaU  be  required  to  file  their  total 
receipts    and    expenditures    under   oath    and 
e;,:inriie    the    jxTceniage    properly    allocable 
to   lobbying   activities," 


<f.CTION    5  04 

s  355  Under  the  present  Lobbying  Act, 
reporting  requirements  apply  to  any  person 
who  solicits  or  receives  money  or  other  con- 
sideration -to  be  used  principally  to  aid  or 
the  principal  purpose  ol  which  person  is  t*J 
aid'  the  influencing  of  the  p.tssage  or  defeat 
of  legislation.  Sec.  504  of  the  reorganization 
hill  amends  tnat  section  ot  the  Act  to  apply 
to  anv  person  who  solicits  or  receives  money 
or  oti"ier  consideration  m  substantial  p.at  ol 
which  IS  to  be  used  to  aid,  or  «  '."«'^^'°"  'f 
purpose  of  which  person  is  to  aid     in  loony - 

ing. 

Dolling.  Same. 

Reid.  S.ime. 

Print  No.  3  Same. 

Note.  See  Final  Report  p.iges  52-53 : 

•1  The  provi.sion  requiring  registration  by 
,ho.e  who  have  a.s  their  principal  purpose 
t'le  inlluencing  ol  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
k-EKUUion  shall  be  amended  to  require  regis- 
tration by  those  having  such  activity  as  a 
sub&t.iutial  purpose.'  " 

SECTION     505 

S  355  Amends  the  Lobbying  Act  to  require 
full  disclosure  ol  contingent  lee  arrange- 
ments. ^  .,  .^, 
Additionally,  this  section  amends  the  Act 
to  place  broadcasting  on  a  parity  with  the 
press  m  regard  to  both  exemptions  and  re- 
porting requirements 

Boiling.  Same,  with  substitution  of  Attor- 
ney General  lor  Comptroller  General. 
Reid  Same  a.s  Boiling. 
Print  No.  3  Same.  __ 

Note    See  Final  Report  pages  54  and  oo. 
•4    Individuals   registering   under   the   act 
who  are  to  receive  contingent  lees  lor  lobby - 
mg  activities  shall  be  required  to  state  the 
efmt  of  the  fee  in  deuul.  This  disclosure  sha 
include  a  specific  descripuon  of  the  legisla 
t?on  on  which  the  fee  is  contingent  and  any 
other  events  which  would  affect  the  payment 
of  all  or  anv  portion  of  the  fee. 

•5    The  exemptions  under   the  "^t  appli- 
cable to  newspapers  and  periodicals  shall  be 
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extended  to  Include  the  television  and  radio 
media." 

SXCnON     507 

S  356  Amends  the  penalty  section  of  the 
Lobbying  Act  to  make  the  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  General  under 
the  Act  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  12  months  or  both.* 

Boiling.  Same  (Attorney  General  Instead  of 
C<imptroller  General ) . 

Reid.  Same  as  Boiling. 

Print  No.  3.  Same  as  S.  365. 

SMrrH-coRTis  DRArr 

Compare  the  following  with  Sections  501, 
503.  and  506  of  S.  355  and  the  other  bills. 

A  Instead  of  to  the  Comptroller  General 
(S  355  and  Print  No.  3),  or  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Boiling  and  Reld),  the  Smlth- 
Curtls  Draft  transfers  administration  of  the 
Lobbying  Act  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 

B.  The  Joint  Committee  shall — 

(1)  retain  lobby  statements  for  five  in- 
stead of  two  years  (same  as  S.  355); 

(2)  Issue  regulations  after  notice  and 
hearing,  such  regulations  to  be  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  In  the  U.S. 
Code  as  a  noie'to  the  appropriate  title  (new 
material):  .,  ^,     , 

(3)  make  lobby  statements  available  for 
public  Inspection    (same  as  S.   355). 

(4)  notify  the  Justice  Department  of 
failures  to  register  (under  S.  355.  the  Comp- 
troller General  notifies  such  persons  direct); 

(5)  notify  the  Justice  Department  of 
false,  improper,  or  Incomplete  filings  (ap- 
pears same  aa  S.  355); 

(6)  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  pos- 
sible Improvements  In  the  Act  {not  stated 
m  this  Title  but  conferred  upon  the  Joint 
Committee  under  Amendments  to  Title  IV 
of  Smlth-Curtls  Draft;  In  Intent,  the  pro- 
vision Is  the  same  as  S.  355 ) : 

(7)  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
administration  of  the  Act  (same  as  S.  355). 

Reference  to  Section  502:  Whereas  S.  355 
requires  that  when  organizations  cannot 
"with  reasonable  accuracy"  separate  lobby- 
ing expenditures  from  expenditures  for 
other  purposes  they  shall  file  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  plus  an  estimate  of  that 
portion  used  for  .obbying  purposes  and  this 
InformaUon  shai:  be  available  for  public 
Inspection,  the  Smlth-Curtls  Draft  would 
require  only  that  the  estimates  be  available 
for  public  Inspection,  not  the  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  unless  so  ordered  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Reference  to  Section  504.  which  substi- 
tutes "substantial  purpose"  for  the  old 
"principal  purpose"  definition— the  Smlth- 
Curtls  Draft  contains  some  different  word- 
ing but  Is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same  as  S.  355  In  this  respect. 

Reference  to  Section  505  re  contingent 
fees  and  exemptions  for  broadcasting  media. 
The  Smlth-Curtls  Draft  flatly  prohibits  con- 
tingent fees.  The  exemptions  for  broadcast- 
ing are  same  as  S.  355. 

Reference  to  Section  507  re  violations. 
Same  as  S.  355. 


IN    DEFENSE    OF    THE    SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.   WIGGINS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to  extend  my  re- 


•Thls  section  of  the  bill  also  repeals  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  which  made  it  a  felony 
for  any  person  to  engage  In  lobbying  within 
3  vears  after  having  been  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  This  provision  has  already 
been  nulUfled  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  found  It  unconstitutional,  and  thus  its 
repeal  Is  technical  only.  The  same  In  aU  four 
bills. 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daily  we  hear  of  attacks  being  made  upon 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  well-inten- 
tioned but  woefully  misinformed  citizens. 
We  have  heard  remarks  highly  critical 
of  the  Court  made  by  Members  of  this 
House:  we  read  of  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials blaming  their  troubles  upon  the 
Court;  and,  saddest  of  all,  we  often  hear 
attorneys  joining  in  the  attacks  and  re- 
peating totally  false  and  emotional  state- 
ments that  the  Supreme  Court  is  "tying 
the  hands  of  the  police"  or  is  "coddling 
criminals"  at  the  expense  of  "decent 
members  of  society."     » 

Members  of  the  bar  particularly  have 
a  positive  duty  to  defend  the  Supreme 
Court  against  these  unfortunate  attacks. 
It  is  possible  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
particular  decision  without  challenging 
the  integrity  of  the  Court  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

I  was  therefore  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  read  a  recent  speech  by  Judge  Donald 
P.  Lay  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  made 
before  the  International  Academy  of 
Trial  Lawyers.  I  will  include  the  remarks 
of  Judge  Lav  in  the  kody  of  the  Record. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  Members  wUl  study 
this  speech  and  will  accept  the  challenge 
of  Judge  Lay  to  renew  publicly  their  faith 
in  the  law  and  in  the  courts  of  this  land. 
The  speech  follows: 

Law  And  Order:  Due  Process  of  Law  1968 
(Speech  by  Judge  Donald  P.  Lay,  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit) 
In  Plato's  dialogue  the  question  is  asked: 
■What  is  there  greater  than  Uie  uord  that 
persuades  judges  in  their  courts,  or  the  sen- 
ators in  the  councils,  or  the  citizens  m  the 
assembly,  or  at  any  other  political  meeting?" 
I  am  confident  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bership of  this  formidable  array  would 
acknowledge  upon  reflection:  'No  greater 
power  hath  man  ever  possessed."  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  man's  continual  efforts  to 
avoid  annihilation  has  communicative  rea- 
soning reached  its  present  day  to  day  im- 
portance. Ethical  proof  of  this  is  readily  ob- 
served within  the  recent  debate  at  the  feet 
of  the  World's  Council  concerning  the  Near 
and  Far  East  conflicts.  Failure  of  peaceful 
discussion  to  prevent  bloodshed  does  not  ne- 
gate its  force,  but  on  the  contrary  confirms 
its  truth.  Without  hope  In  the  persuasion 
of  the  spoken  or  WTitten  word  man  has  lost 
his  only  chance  for  survival.  It  Is  thus  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  interests  by  rule  of 
law  which  gives  our  brief  lives  that  trans- 
cendency whicli  defines  the  true  meamng 
of  a  lawyer's  work. 

The  Spirit  of  Llbertv  began  the  pulse  beat 
of  this  Nation  when  180  years  ago  a  few 
men  perceived  that  government  could  not 
survive  by  human  Judgment  alone.  The  de- 
bates which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  recognized  that  though  all  men 
were  to  be  free  and  equal,  that  equality  had 
many  different  conuotations  to  different 
men  View  for  example  the  pluralistic  con- 
cept in  Article  IV.  Ssclion  3,  Paragraph  3  and 
Article  I,  Section  2,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution where  "free  persons"  are  contrasted 
with  -all  other  persons"  or  .Article  IV  that 
dealt  with  fugitive  slaves  which  read  "no 
person  held  to  service  ...  in  one  state  .  .  . 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service."  Even  our  fore- 


fathers viewed  Justice  In  terms  of  their  own 
relative  position.  Times  have  not  changed. 
The  adversary  trial  exemplifies  that  as  long 
as  human  Judgment  remains  fallible  Justice 
will  always  take  on  whatever  horizons  a  liti- 
gant's rose-colored  glasses  desire.  I  doubt  If 
any  of  you  have  ever  had  a  s.itlsfled  client 
who  lost  his  case:  at  least  I  was  never  thiit 
fortunate. 

Robert  Schyler,  In  1923.  remarked  that  our 
Constitution  was  "a  product  of  human  ex- 
perience: not  of  abstract  reason."  Schyler 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  events  which  preceded  It.  but  apropos 
as  such  a  maxim  may  be,  the  reasoning  be- 
hind It  falls  short  of  the  true  historical  sig- 
nificance Involved.  Long  before  the  summer 
of  1787,  men  craved  some  means  of  assurance 
that  their  resort  to  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness  would  not  turn  upon  an- 
other man's  subjective  concept  of  Justice  and 
fair  play. 

Although   the   quest   for   such    assurance 
undoubtedly  started  long  before  1216  A.D., 
history  records  Its  genesis  with  King  Johns 
meeting  with  the  barons  at  Runnlmede  with 
their  presentation  of  the  Magna  Charta.  The 
39th  chapter  of  the  Charta,  perhaps  the  most 
well    known,    reads:    "No   freeman   shall    be 
taken,   or   Imprisoned,   or   disseised,   or   out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor 
will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon 
him.  except   by  the  legal  Judgment  of  his 
peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  In  essence 
the  Magna  Charta  was  looked  upon  as  Arthur 
Sutherland  describes,  "a  welcome  assurance 
that  people  could  set  some  limitation  on  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  King."  Thereafter  In 
English  history  there  came  the  challenge  by 
Parliament  against  the  two  Stuarts.  This  is 
documented  In  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1628, 
which   became   the   impetus   for  the   end   cf 
Star  Chamber  inquisitions  In  1641.  Perhaps 
the  most  modern  mark  of  Inheritance  from 
the  Petition  of  Right  is  today's  recognition 
that  men  are  to  be  discharged  from  unjust 
Imprisonment  upon  habeas  corpus.  The  final 
recorded   event  of  significance   within  Eng- 
lish history  was  the  Revolution  against  the 
restored  Stuarts  and  the  passage  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  English  "BUI  of  Rights"  In  1689. 
Thus  documentary  evidence  preserves  man's 
emergence  toward  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed. 

It  Is  then  fair  to  say  that  within  the  back- 
ground of  the  Constitutional  Convention  is 
actually  the  entire  hUtory  of  man's  search 
for  an  adequate  safeguard  or  prophylaxis 
against  abusive  government.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton long  ago  framed  the  dilemma  when  he 
said:  "Too  much  power  leads  to  despotism, 
too  little  leads  to  anarchy  and  both  eventu- 
ally to  the  ruin  of  the  people."  Hamilton,  as 
many  of  you  know,  opposed  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
since  he  felt  the  Constitution  Itself  was  a 
Bill  of  Rights.  However,  Thomas  Jefferson 
countered  that  "a  Bill  of  Rights  is  what  the 
people  are  entitled  to  against  every  govern- 
ment on  earth,  general  cr  particular  and 
what  no  Just  government  should  refuse  or 
rest  on  inference." 

Well  where  does  all  this  take  us— this 
synoptic  cou'ec,  if  you  will.  In  government? 
Perhaps  it  is  refreshing  to  some  simply  to 
recall  that  which  is  so  often  not  understood: 
that  we  are  a  society  who  have  contracted 
with  the  rule  of  law:  that  we  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  subjective  will  of  the  majority 
or  by  an  equation  of  Justice  by  those  placed 
In  positions  of  trust  to  govern  us.  But  as- 
suredly this  is  not  a  lesson  to  properly  bring 
before  trained  men  proficient  in  the  profes- 
sion cf  law  itself.  I  v.ould  like  to  agree,  but 
todav's  circumstances  forewarn  that  perhaps 
we  ail  need  to  go  back  to  basic  fundamentals 
to  reassess  our  proper  goals.  The  lawyer's 
preoccupation  with  serving  his  individual 
client  in  getting  a  verdict  or  in  meeting  over- 
head ignores  the  public  doubt,  or  for  lack 
of  time  to  investigate  he  recklessly  joins  the 
attack  being  made  on  the  law  itself. 


King  John's  experiences  with  the  baronage 
„t  Runnlmede,  Charles  Stuart's  death  sen- 
tence be  ^re  a  high  court  of  justice  in  1649. 
4  well  as  James  II's  abdication  forty  years 
later  in  the  face  of  the  English  Bill  otn^^^^^. 
Ill  relate  a  fundamental  truth;  a  truth  dem- 
onstrited  at  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  simply 
° tated  the  survival  of  any  law  must  a  ways 
depend    upon    the   voluntary   assent   of    the 

people  it  governs.  „r.llce 

When  law  must  be  enforced  by  police 
coercion  of  the  state,  ""derst.ndln^and  roa 
son  are  supplanted  f-r  power  or  force.  Force 
then  governs,  not  law.  for  the  law  has  failed 
and  man's  action  is  no  longer  controlled  by 
peaceful  assent  to  lawful  interdiction.  He 
Ihen  only  understands  coercive  force. 

V  elation  of  law  may  orcur  for  various  rea- 
sons Wme  people  may  feel  that  the  1  aw  )^s 
injust.  such  as  our  modern  ^^"den  s  of  c,  U 
disobedience  sometimes  reason  or  others  d.s- 
obev  it  because  they  have  not  learned  to  h^e 
w  thin  it  In  either  case,  disobedience,  civil 
or  criminal,  is  brought  about  simply  because 
people  have  not  been  taught  to  respect  and 
cheHsh  the  rule  of  law  And  the  postulate 
Xhln  becomes  self -evidence:  that  those  who 
are  taught  to  doubt  do  so  because  they  do 
not  know  safely  what  to  believe. 

in    1954    the    beloved    Mr.    Justice    Felix 
Frankfurter    explained:      "Broadly    speaking 
Se    cWe"  reliance   of    law    in    a    democracy 
isthe    habit    of    popular    respect    for    law^ 
Especiallv  true  is  it  that  law  as  Promulgated 
bv   the   supreme   Court   ultimately   depends 
uoon  confidence  of   the   people  in   the   Su- 
preme court  as  an  Institution  Indispensable^ 
therefore,    for    the    country  s   welfare    is    an 
appreciation    of    what    the    nature    of    the 
enterprise  is  in  which  that  court  i.s  engaged- 
an  understanding  of  what  the  task  is  that 
has   been   committed    to    the    ^''<^"^^;°"  .^^ 
nine   men."   Justice  Frankfurter   made   this 
s  atement  on  April  22,  1954.  ^^f ore  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society.  On  May  17    1954, 
the  newly  appointed  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren handed  down  the  Court's  now   famous 
school   segregation   cases,   ''^claring   the   o^ 
doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal"  Inherently 
unequal.  The  Court  ordered  that  Negro  s  u- 
S  be  admitted  to  white  schools  m  the 
states  of  Kansas.   South   Carolina.   Vlrgima. 
Defaw^e  fnd  within  the  District  of  Colum- 

Shortly  thereafter  began  the  most  volatile 
crfticTsm  of  the  Court  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  court  packing  plan  or  even 
comparable  to  the  divisive  ""acks  made  in 
1857  after  Chief  Justice  Taney's  Dred  Scott 
decision    In  1954.  96  Southern  Congressmen 
foinld  "n  resolution  by  stating:  "The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  school  cases  is 
clear  abuse  of   judicial  power.  The   original 
Constitution    does    not    mention    education 
neither  does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
anv   other   amendment."  The   aftermath   of 
that  court's  historic  decision  is  present  his- 
torv     While    Southern    Governors    defiantly 
refused  to  accept  the  rule  of  law.  and  force 
on  extreme  occasion  supplanted  it,  the  Su- 
preme court  was  sitting  on  another  taomta- 
shell.  In  District  No.  9   In  New   Hyde   Park. 
New  York,  every  day  e.wh  class  read  aloud, 
in  the  presence  of  their  teacher,  an  innocent, 
but  simple  prayer:    "Almighty  God,   we   ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  thee  and  ^e 
beg  thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our 
pirents,    our    teachers    and    our    country. 
Only   Mr.   Justice   Stewart  dissented   as   the 
court  held  that  the  prayer  was  impermissible 
as    violating    the    Establishment    Clause    of 
the     Constitution.     Shortly     thereafter     the 
Court  declared  school  opening  exercises  con- 
Msting  of  a  voluntary  recital  t'-   the  Lords 
Praver    and    voluntary    reading    of    passages 
from  the  Bible  as  being  equally,  unconstitu- 
tional. .  ,,,     . 

This  was  too  much.  Letters  swarned  \/ash- 
in-'ton  and  Congress.  Legislative  hearings 
beean  to  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. However,  in  cool  reflection  numerous 


reimlous  leaders  in  1964  opposed  a  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  ^tudy  to  uniper  with 
the  First  Amendment.  Nevertheless,  lust  je.y 
a  nation-wide  poll  indicated  that  the  Ameri- 
c.m  public  was  still  more  disturbed  over  the 
school   prayer  decisions  than  any  other  de- 

'' As"crtt:cism    began   to   mount,   the   Court 
began  to  bring  within  focus  a  long  overdue 
recognition  of  procedural  due  process  with  n 
.tale     criminal     proceedings.     Perhaps     with 
r\  fnimede  u.  mind.  Mr   Justice  Frankfurter 
observed  in  1943.  in  .afrNabb  v    I  n.Ud  StaU^. 
•iiB    IIS     332     347      "The    history    <'t    l.bert> 
has  largclv  been  the  history  of  observance  ol 
5?:cedu'r..-l  safeguards."  ^hus^  in  um     bo^.n 
n  merles  of  c.scs  concerning  whK:h  the  a\cr 
;  g^    ivman  has  been  t.,ld  U.rned  murderers 
loose  cell  block  at  a   tune,   Prevented  pohtt 
Iio-n  seizing  evidence  o:  the  crime,  ^tfength- 
nc     Mafia  control  of  the  country.  aUowed  a 
rtrenchment    of    morality    ">'   j^e    flood  ^^ 
.aiscene    literature    m    the    mails.    protecicQ 
venue  delinquents  and  now,  Just  recently 
all    cimblers    as   well    as    all    criminals  jv  ho 
•;  vn^'  awed  off  shotguns.  Within  this  back- 
p^und,  one  can  rc:.d  in  the  "ewspape  s  at 

^Vme  or  overhear  at  the  '^^-^^^l-^'^c^luon 
shop,  or  perhaps  even  at  a  ^ar  f  socia  ion 
meetine,   that  the  Supreme  Court   has  now 
ec-ome   not   only    "godless"   hut   disloyal    as 
well     Without    anv    consideration    of    F  rst 
Amendment  principles  or  of  the  facts  or    aw 
involved,  newspapers  headline  that  t'^e  High 
court  has  struck  down  laws  ^^'hich  proscribe 
communists    from   working   in   '^"'- J^f ^"//. 
plants.  Communists  from  servinR  on  our  n.er 
chant  vessels  or  teaching  in  our  schools.  And 
as  1^  to  put  frosting  on  the  cake  for  those 
Z.0  havi  in  disgracelul  tunes  endorsed  the 
impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  V^-^re". 
w^'^hnd    renewed    attacks    by    Congres-smen 
mat    the    court    has    entered    the    PolHtca 
arena  by  disturbing  the  historic  con  rolo^ 
state   legislators   and   congressional   districts 
und^r     the     reapportionment     decisions     of 
RctZlds^.  Sms'^Ccz/ccr  v.  Carr  and  Wesberry 
v.  Sanders. 

I  would  submit  the  average  American  to- 
day   is    being    taught   more    infectious   con- 
temnt  and  disrespect  for  the  law  through  the 
d'Semlnation    o?    constant    misinformation 
and   unqualified  criticism   than   ever   before 
n  our  Nation.  I  suggest  to  you  ^  ^'mple  but 
troubling  truth:   that  a  representative  form 
of    eovernment   cannot   prevail   in   a   society 
w^ich    thrives    upon    benighted    Ignorance. 
Imotional  headlines  and  sermons  daily  reach 
U^  ears  of  the  average  American  to  under- 
stand  offered  bv  persons  who  do  not  attempt 
to   unde  stand  -themselves.   These   headlines 
even   affect   lawyers   who   do   not   bother   to 
understand  or  read  the  cases  themselves.  Re- 
cently  a   state   legislator   who   theoretically 
graduated  from  a  law  school  in  a  Midwestern 
S  approached  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
h:fppv  ?hat  I  was  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
not  the  supreme  Court.  be«.uset  would  be 
almost    an    Impossible    burden    if    }J'^'^  1" 
follow  the  decisions  of  that  Particular  Court. 
HOW  manv  of  your  children  read  Little  Or- 
phan Anniein  the  newspaper?  A  few  months 
^so  I  read  where  Annie  was  talking  to  her 
d^  sandy  about  a  poor  fellow   in  a  whee 
chair   and  savs:  "So  he  got  crippled  and  lr*t 
everything;  the  cops  caught  the  monster  and 
he  confessed  and  the  court  turned  him  loose. 
Oh.  brother!" 

I  read  a  sermon  the  other  day  where  a  min- 
l<.ter  is  talking  on  law  and  morals,  and  sud- 
denly turns  upon  the  Supreme  Court  with  a 
vicious  attack  by  saying  it  represents  'the 
malignant  moral  tolerance  of  the  public 
The  minister  concludes  "what  a  sad  com- 
mentary it  is  on  the  morals  of  a  Nation  when 
Its  supreme  Court  is  more  interested  In  the 
constitutional  rights  of  criminals  than  in 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  to  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  I  won- 
der how  many  persons  in  that  congregation 
came  away  with  respect  for  law  and  its  courts^ 


that  Sundays  This  sermon  demonstrated  the 
tot  .1  lark  of  understanding  of  what  Issues 
w^Ve  involved.  I  am  confident  from  his  text 
That  his  opinion  was  formed  Iro.n  headli  es 
Tl  new.spaper  and  not  irom  roadmg  t ie 
opinions  themselves.  For  these  ^"l^ol  to..-e 
,.-eit  la-tice?  r.  fleet  a  preaier  love  and  ap 
prccl.iiion  for  Uw.  llbertv  and  morality  than 
anv   Mich   'harbinger   oi    doom"   could   e^e^ 

"^U^^U^rh^dllneseive  the  public  confldeiice 
in   the   rule  of   l..w   and   the   courts  ol    this 
<•  )untrv'  I  Wonder  how  many  more  m  t.iat 
p'art.cular  rongre^-ation  would  hive  been  as- 
sured if   the  1..W  had  been  praised  and  ex- 
plained, il  the  supreme  Court  had  been  up- 
hold as  a  great  Court,  in  fact  as  one  ol  the 
reit^st  of  .11  times,  would  the  people  h..ve 
tiad  more  r..M>ect  for  the  law  '  Would  we  p..m 
understandin.,'  and  respect  fur  l.>w  and  o.der 
,t    information   media  would   better   explain 
the  b.isic  principles  and  reasons  behind  the 
ciaons  !:.    the    ,-ubUc    could    ""demand 
what  the  case  is   reallv  about  =^nd  why   t.ie 
result  had  been  reached'  Let  n.e  pue  you  an 

'"wh'?lf  II  your  15  ye.-.r  old  son  was  arrested 
and  vou  were  not  notified  ot  his  arrest  until 
iate  "at  night.  You  find  he  is  in  J.il  becau.se  a 
i;eTghb.7r     lady     charR^d     he     used     abusive, 
adolescent,   offensive    l.inpuape    to    ber   over 
the    telephone.    Assume    the   Juvenile    Court 
holds  an  iniormal  hearing  while  you  are  out 
of  town  and  only  your  wile  is  present,  the 
neighbor  l.-dv  Is   not  called   to   testily,   and 
the  bov  denies  he  used  the  foul  lanpuape  on 
the  telephone  but  says  another  youngster  did^ 
You  are  not  notified  ol  any  formal  charges 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  juvenile  judge  sends 
vou  a  letter  savinc  your  boy  is  delinquent  and 
Le   i-   sentenced   to    the    State   Reformatory 
until  he  is  21.  In  other  words,  a  sentence  lor 
^-x  year-   whereas  il  an  adult  had  been  found 
euiitv    of    the    same    offense    the    m:iximum 
conhnemeiit  would  have  been  60  days.  There 
is  no  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  f.^om 
such  an  order.  The  boy  was  denied,  becau-e 
he  was  a  juvenile:   (1)   notice  ol  charges.  .2. 
right  ol  counsel,  .3)   right  to  confront  com- 
plaining   witnesses    and    cross    examination, 
,4.   privilege  against  sell -incrimination    i5) 
right  to  a  transcript  ol   the  intormal   hear- 
ing, and   i6.   right  to  appellate  review 

Do  vou  feel  this  Is  the  kind  of  justice  you 
wunt-m    America?    Yet    this    happened    t.j 
Gerald  Gaull.  u  15   year  old  in  Arizona  re- 
cently. On  May  15.  1967.  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  this  commitment  as  violative  of  the 
due   process   clause.   The   Court   simply    f u - 
lowed    a    well-founded    guide    for    juvenile 
courts   called   "Standards   For  Juvenile   And 
Family  Courts"  and  the  Report  ol  the  Presi- 
dents    Cr.me     Commission,     which     recom- 
mends-   'Counsel  should  be  appointed  as  a 
matter  ol  course  whenever  coercive  action  is 
a  possibility,  without  requiring  any  s-firma- 
tlve  choice  bv  child  or  parent/    \  et  the  su- 
preme Court  was  severely  cruicized  by  certain 
mombers  ot  the  press  as  once  again  coudhng 
criminals    and    thwarting    criminal    justice 
Where  do  you  stand,'  Ml  tell  you  v. here  you 
would  stand   i:  this  ever  happened  to  your 

son.  .      , 

Judge  Pound  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  made  the  s'.atement  sometime  ago 
fliTt  best  summari.es  the  concern  with  due 
nrocess  in  criminal  procedure  when  he  s  ad 
"Although  the  defendant  may  be  the  worst 
of  men  the  rights  of  the  best  of  men  .^e 
secure  only  as  the  rights  ot  the  most  v.olcnt 
and  most  abhorrent  are  Protected.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  not  cast  s^me  ll^ht  if  l-^>ers 
and  judges,  who  profess  to  understand  the 
law.  could  respond  to  informal  crmcism  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  paraphrasing  Judge 
Pound  saving,  that  we  should  all  remem- 
ber '  that"the  rights  of  the  best  of  men  a  e 
secure  only  as  long  as  the  righu  ol  the 
worst  of  men  are  protected. ' 

Dean     Pollock     of    Yale     fniversity    Law 
School  observes:  "The  community  that  lails 
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to  Insist  on  scrupulous  observance  of  high 
standards  of  Ita  police,  by  Its  prosecutors 
and  by  Its  Judges  and  Juries  has  surrendered 
responsibility  for  Its  most  awesome  Institu- 
tions, such  a  community  has  lost  track  of 
the  purposes  which  brought  it  into  ex- 
istence." 

How  easily  these  principles  are  forgotten 
or  set  aside  In  the  emotional  hysteria  when 
the  reckless  headline  Is  read  How  hastily  the 
average  person  forgets  our  basic  hentige  of 
the  English  experience  and  the  proposition 
that  every  man  is  first  presumed  to  t-e  in- 
nocent, however  guilty  he  may  prove  to  be 
upon  due  Inquiry  And  that  with  this  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  court  to  see  that  per'^ons  iccused 
are  denied  no  essential  of  fair  trhil  or  fair 
Investigation. 

Mapp  v.  Ohio,  in  1961.  barred  state  con- 
victions premised  upon  evidence  lIlepFi'.Iy 
obtained.  Then  came  Gideon  s  trumpet  which 
guaranteed  the  right  of  coun-^el  to  .11  per- 
sons charged  with  a  felony,  followed  by 
M:tUoy  with  the  application  ot  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  principle  of  self-incrimina- 
tion to  the  state  defendant.  These  decisions 
immediately  brought  public  denunciation 
of  their  own  basic  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Gideon  c«se  at  the  time  was  considered  to  be 
the-most controversial.  Thereafter  many  state 
prisoners  complained  they  wre  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  by  failure  of  the 
state  to  provide  them  with  right  of  counsel. 
The  Gideon  rule  was  held  to  be  retroactive 
and  in  many  states  problems  of  procedure 
and  retrial  were  reluctantly  faced  by  state 
otfici.ils.  Our  court  recently  held  l;ist  year  in 
an  en  banc  hearing  th.it  the  .State  of  Mis- 
souri had  to  provide  right  of  coimsel  on  ap- 
peal retroactively  to  all  defendants  convicted 
wherein  counsel  had  been  routinely  denied 
the  Indigent  on  appeal. 

However,  in  1964  before  the  furor  j^ot  oft 
the  ground,  along  came  Escobcdo  and  then 
finally  the  Miranda  cases,  which  have  all  been 
so  highly  publicized.  These  cases  further  ex- 
tended federal  standards  to  state  officers.  In 
Miranda  It  was  specifically  spelled  out  that 
Incommunicado  interrogation  of  individuals 
in  a  police-dominated  atmosphere  resulting 
m  self  incriminatory  statements  without 
forewarnings  of  constitutional  rights  would 
not  be  accept.ible. 

Perhaps  the  basic  misunderstanding  re- 
lates to  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  the  privi- 
lege of  self-incrimination.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  said  in  1955:  "No  doubt  the 
constitutional  privilege  may  on  occasion  save 
a  guilty  man  from  his  just  desserts.  It  was 
aimed  at  a  more  far-reaching  evil,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  inquisition  in  the  ?tar  Cham- 
ber, even  if  not  m  their  stark  brutality  Pre- 
vention of  the  greater  evil  was  deemed  of 
more  importance  than  occurrence  of  the 
lesser  evil.  Having  had  much  experience  with 
a  tendency  in  human  nalur?  to  abuse  power, 
the  founders  sought  to  close  the  doors 
against  like  future  abuses  by  law  enforcing 
agencies."  The  same  fundamental  principles 
were  at  stake  when  the  High  Court  struck 
down  just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  gambling 
stamp  tax  and  the  requirement  of  registra- 
tion for  certain  firearms  under  the  National 
Firearms  Act.  Typical  of  the  reaction  was 
an  editorial  in  a  Midwestern  newspaper  the 
day  atfer  the  decision  came  down.  Quoting 
from  the  AP  dispatch,  the  paper  indicated 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  dissented  because 
he  could  not  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  majority.  The  paper  editorializeti  that 
"we  cannot  understand  the  majority's  rea- 
soning either.  "  I  submit  that  the  editors  of 
the  newspaper  did  not  attempt  to  understand 
it  because  they  didn't  attempt  to  read  it. 
The  slip  sheet  opinion  did  not  arrive  in  the 
mail  until  two  days  after  the  editorial  was 
printed.  The  Chief  Justice's  dissent  was  on 
a  legal  basis  and  for  what  lie  considered  prop- 
er legal  reasoning.  The  eight  Judges  of  ihe 
majority    disagreed,    finding    encroachment 


upon  our  basic  Bill  of  P.ights  In  forcing  any 
accused  to  incriminate  himself.  But  these 
principles  were  never  conveyed  to  tlie  public. 

A  lew  •. oices  i.i  the  dark  shamefully  ac- 
claim t'lat  crime  is  caused  or  taat  crlniiiial 
convictions  ,ire  Uecreistd  because  wi  the 
opiniuiis  of  the  Supreme  Court  <jf  the  Lnlied 
State.' .  Those  v.'ho  voice  such  protests  re- 
hiiiti.;  :.o  federal  prosecmiui.s  oiesei- 1  puz- 
zling causes  Their  art;umenl  is  difficult  to 
r.'.tiiii.aUy  accept  since  the  (.Hect  ut  these 
recent  cases  is  merely  to  tipply  tl.rough  the 
Fourteemh  .Amendinem  to  'lie  states  w.iat 
I'CicT..;  officers  h.-ive  boeii  followinc  lor  many 
years.  I  i,ubmit  that  any  such  person  'nust 
cii.sagree  with  Rani.-ey  Clark,  the  Attorney 
Cienerai  ol  the  United  States  and  J.  Ldgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  liie  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inve.nigatiuii  Mr  Hooxer's  statement  made 
in  !t»55  was  cited  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  la 
Mnunda  ;.s  to  the  practice  the  FBI.  follows 
tixlay  in  criminal  investigations.  Mr.  iioover 
staled : 

■  Law  enforcement,  however,  in  defe.uing 
the  criminal,  must  inaiiiUiin  mviolute  the 
historic  liberties  of  the  individual.  To  turn 
back  the  criminal,  yet  by  so  doing,  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  would  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

•  We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  best 
laws  in  the  land,  and  the  most  honest  re- 
views by  courts — but  unless  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  is  steeped  In  the  democratic 
tradition,  maintains  the  highest  in  ethics, 
and  makes  Its  work  a  career  of  honor,  civil 
liberties  will  continually — and  without  end — 
be  violated.  .  The  best  protection  of  civil 
liberties  is  an  alert,  intelligent  and  honest 
law  enforcement  agency.  There  can  be  no 
alternative." 

Within  the  recent  cases  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  the  First.  Fourth.  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendments,  as  now  incorporated  Into 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  the  one  basic 
concept  of  'Fundamental  fairness"  when  ap- 
plied to  criminal  procedures  before,  during 
and  iifter  trial.  These  fundamental  rights 
are  guaranteed  to  you.  or  your  wife,  or  your 
child,  or  your  client,  not  because  some  judge 
equitably  feels  you  are  entitled  to  them  in 
an  individual  case,  but  because  there  exists 
an  irrepealable  uoci;  inent  called  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  clamor  of  a  few  disenchanted 
prosecutors  and  attorney  generals,  in  my  op- 
inion. Miranda,  and  its  progenitors  are  hav- 
ing a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  effective- 
ness and  dignity  of  l.iw  enforcement  in  the 
United  States.  A  recent  study  done  by  the 
■V'ale  Law  School,  as  released  in  their  July 
1067  Law  Journal,  exhausts  the  overall  area. 
It  was  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  police  officials  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, a  city  ut  150.000.  The  study  reaches  cer- 
t.iln  conclusions  that  are  rather  interesting 
to  consider:  ill  That  questioning  was  nec- 
essary to  solve  a  crime  in  less  than  IC";  of 
tne  felonv  cases  in  which  un  arrest  was  made, 
I '2)  That  warnings  have  little  impact  upon  a 
suspect  s  behavior;  that  if  the  suspect  wants 
to  talk  he  will  do  so  notwithstanding  the 
v,-arni:ig,  i3)  That  if  a  lawyer  is  contacted 
before  interrogation  he  can  become  a  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  suspect.  The  report  states 
that  the  lawyers  presence  does  not  affect  the 
outcome  in  most  civses  in  terms  of  a  judg- 
ment of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  he  can  sub- 
st.Uitr.iUy  better  t:ie  suspect's  c'nances  of  an 
opportunity  to  plead  to  a  reduced  charge  or 
of  receiving  a  favorable  sentence  after  a 
guilty  plea:  and  he  can  safeguard  tne  rights 
of  the  innocent.  (4)  That  the  impact  of 
Mi'anda  and  Ils  predecessors  has  had  an 
;mpt>rtant  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  po- 
lice, 'ai  They  realize  that  their. actions  are 
subject  to  review  and  that  they  do  not  create 
the  rules  of  interrogation,  (b)  That  thorough 
in\estigations  are  being  carried  on  to  obtain 
corroborative  evidence  for  trial. 

In  retrospect,  I  find  it  alarming  that  the 
majority  of  well-intentioned  people  view  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  hallowed  ground  only  when 


infrequently  applied  Notwithstpndlng  faith 
in  a  democratic  majority,  one  can  readily 
find  In  recent  history  Instances  where  popu- 
lar majorities  have  been  defiant  to  the  rights 
of  minorities.  James  Madison  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  irisisted  upon  a  written  Bill  (f 
Rights  which  could  parnianentlj  withstan'i 
despotic  majority  wills.  The  Judicial  Branci' 
of  government  became  the  only  mechanism 
by  \vhlch  these  rights  could  be  protected  au.l 
iri  this  sense  the  courts  became  the  urirr'- 
ians  of  tiie  peoples'  individual  rights.  His- 
tory records  ti!..t  indf>ed  ihe  orifiinal  Con- 
,,titutlon  wou'ci  not  have  been  ratified  had 
it  not  been  for  V:o  faith  that  it  would  be  'n 
anT>ndfd  to  include  a  BUI  of  Rights,  Thus 
our  forel  ,thers  b;»w  that  constitutional  l:b- 
erty  would  tilways  be  in  peril  unless  estab- 
lished by  Irrevocable  rule.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Davis  wrote  in  Ei  paite  Milligan.  "the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for 
rulers  and  people  equally  in  war  and  in  peace 
and  covers  with  it  the  shield  of  Its  protec- 
tion all  classes  of  men  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances." 

A  government  us  only  a.s  strong  as  the 
moral  fiber  of  its  people.  Any  government 
is  only  worth  havint!  a?  long  as  it  can  openly 
tolerate  dissent  and  free  channels  of  ex- 
pression. Once  v.e  fear  the  extremes  of  asso- 
ciations or  speech  then  we  acknowledge  the 
weakness  of  our  own  bond.  Once  we  suppress 
minority  rights  in  favor  of  the  emotion  of 
the  crowd,  v.e  unwittingly  sacrifice  the  ma- 
jority's interest.  If,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
we  are  willing  to  let  the  end  justify  the 
means,  let  convictions  be  the  goal  at  any 
cost,  deprive  the  indieent  and  the  unknowing 
of  the  r^ght  of  counsel,  overlook  Illegal  in- 
trusion of  government  into  our  homes  and 
privacy,  have  loose  standards  of  proper 
arrest  and  arraignment,  allow  police  inquisi- 
tion and  trickery  (an  Attorney  General  of  a 
Midwestern  state  told  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee that  he  believed  in  using  trickery  to  get 
confessions),  I  ask  when  this  occurs  do  we 
really  protect  the  interest  of  society  as  a 
whole.  History's  lesson  teaches  that  the 
rights  of  the  many  are  only  secure  as  long 
as  the  very  least  individual  right  is  sacro- 
sanct from  abuse. 

Criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  new. 
Mr,  Justice  Holmes  said  a  long  time  ago, 
such  skepticism  should  be  taken  philosoph- 
ically, but  he  added:  "We  should  try  to  see 
what  we  can  learn  from  hatred  and  distrust 
for  the  attacks  upon  the  court  are  merely 
an  expression  of  the  unrest  that  seems  to 
wonder  vaguely  whether  law  and  order  pay.  " 
Law  anc^  order  in  our  democratic  society  re- 
quires a  profound  and  grateful  respect  for 
law  enforcement  authorities,  but  simulta- 
neously we  must  all  demonstrate  a  reveren- 
tial acknowledgment  that  the  rule  of  law 
must  govern  mankind  or  we  retreat  to  the 
totalitarian  atmospiiere  of  a  paternalistic 
government. 

The  American  lawyer  holds  in  trust  the 
.great  heritage  of  the  law  itself.  When  ''e 
'publicly  condemns  it  or  its  institutions  he 
desecrates  that  heritage.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  lawyer  does  not  have  a  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  law,  but  in  debating  it  we 
should  not  allow  the  public  to  miscompre- 
hend our  adversary  tradition  as  a  charge  of 
disrespect.  We  owe  an  obligation  as  keepers  of 
the  lignt  to  better  inform,  to  enlighten  if  you 
will,  the  public  as  to  the  law,  the  reasons  of 
the  law,  the  baiic  liberties  and  democratic 
tenets  at  stake  in  the  opinions  of  all  courts. 
Today  the  American  lawyer^ is  failing  t'nat 
trust.  This  is  a  serious  condemnation  and 
yet  it  is  true.  We  stand  by  and  allow  i.ews 
media  and  mi-.iv  communication  to  inculco.'e 
the  public's  minds  through  headlines  witii 
contumacious  disrespect  for  the  courts  and 
the  law  Itself.  Are  we  not  all  students  of  the 
legal  and  juridical  personality?  Do  we  no: 
have  special  training  to  understand  the  l!;w 
and  its  intricate  machinery?  Do  we  not  daily 
profess  greater  knowledge  in  it  than  laymen? 
Yet  laymen,  ordinary  men  if  you  will,  cannot 
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-- "^i^v  tir  gr^t  ^nr  r^ 

,enew  ^f.   'if  ^^°,^;;',  f,?  Philadelphia.  We 
,vho  me     that  su  une  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  .,^ 

;iV^;^^luUc:i:'    our  allcianccaiic,  love  font 
t  Fmri  1  new  acceptance  and  favor  In  the 
""me  wav  'ou  woiild  want  to  proudly  cherish. 
f  ,ndle  and  protect  a  new  born  son 

T  scr%c  a  challenge  to  you  as  leaders  of  tr.e 
,  ,  I  r  of  America-  Renew  publicly  In  your 
'nfce  u  ca.t«  "c'mversatlons  in  the  coffee 
o  oos  at  t4  d  nner  table,  on  the  golf  cot.rse. 
u^'the'  public  platform,  and  P-tlcuhu; ly 
„i,  Kir  A'lsociations.  your  faith  in  t.ie 
rrald  four  g  eale'It  respect  for  all  of  the 
courfe  of  U  is  land.  If  you  do,  we  will  seek 
and  win  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  it- 
self.  
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OPEN  HOUSING  A  CAMPAIGN 

ISSUE? 

Mr    ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 

S'ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ASHBROOK,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent coUimn  by  the  veteran  publisher  and 
syndicated  columnist.  David  Lawrence, 
deals  with  a  current  issue,  open  housmg 
which  is  but  a  variation  on  a  verj'  old 
theme  Federal  control  versus  individual 
riEhts'The  issue  of  open  housing  has  be- 
come a  volatile  one  and.  as  Mr,  Lawrence 
observes,  might  well  be  a  prime  campaign 
issue  this  year. 

I  include  the  column.  "Open  Housing  a 
Campaign  Issue?"  by  David  Lawrence,  m 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Open  Housing  a  Campaign  I.ssue" 
-Open  housing"  may  become  a  big  Isstie 
in  the  national  c.impaign  this  autumn  It 
affects  directlv  more  voters  than  many  other 
questions  which  will  be  debated^and  could 
cause  the  defeat  of  some  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  will  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 

"^The'proposed  legislation  would  prohibit  -an 
owner  from  selling  or  renting  his  property 
to  whomever  he  pleases  through  an  agent_ 
Less  than  two  vears  from  now.  this  would 
apply  even  to  single-family,  owner-occupied 
dwellings  if  the  property  Is  sold  through  a 
real-estate  broker. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  real-estate  b«slness 
throughout  the  country  are  alarmed  over  the 
prospect.  Thev  fear  that  home  owners  wil 
feel  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  property 
on  their  own  r  through  fii-nds  and  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  pointed  out  that  owners 
will  be  deprived  of  professional  help  In  the 
selling  of  a  house  or  In  the  financing  ar- 
rangements or  in  the  process  of  niediation 
which  develops  between  buyer  and  seller  in 
fixing  the  s.ale  price. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  protest  is  not  so 
much  related  to  a  desire  by  an  owner  to  dis- 
criminate between  buyers,  but  is  based  upon 
a  belief  that,  if  certain  neighborhoods  are 
open  to  Negro  purchasers,  real-estate  v.alues 
will  quickly  drop  and  owners  may  see  their 
equity  reduced  subsU -^tially. 

There  are  85,000  real-estate  brokers  or 
agents  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
have  consistently  opposed  interference  by 
the  government  in  what  they  regard  as  a 
transaction  In  private  property.  It  Is  arguetl. 
for  iiisunoe,  that  if  the  government  can  tell 
a  person  to  whom  he  must  sell  his  home 
when  he  gets  ready  to  seek  a  buyer  through 
a  real-estate  agent,  then  the  same  rule  caii 
also    be    applied    to    any    kind    of    personal 


property,  such  as  a  boat  or  a  motorcycle  or 

""rhe^'pendrng  legislation  is  not  likely  to 
r  ,lse  nrotests  In  connection  with  the  sale  or 
lt,rnf  the  liree  apartment  buildings  or 
new  develo,miemfln?iie  smaller  units  there 
wUl  be  problems  For  the  present  t.-nnnts 
:.  not'wSI  to  remain  -'h- r:icial  m  x  n« 
among  the  teen-agers  may  lead  to  disturb 

■'"m^uiv    re.al-e^tate    men    are    s..ylng    that, 
whil       he  forthcoming  le.lslaiion  stlpu  utes 
ccriun    exemptions    L-r    owners    <■!     single 
homes  and  4-unit  apartments,  the  mere  f.>c 
tlTt    within    20    months   new    tenants    may 

ove '. mo  neighborhoods  which  have  not 
been  luteerated  is  likely  to  arouse  consider- 
able concern  as  to  the  praspective  v.,lues  ol 
tl  e  real  estate.  It  is  estimated  that  by  Jau^  K 

?0  tl  e  new  pr.^posals,  II  cuacicd,  will  cover 
44.6  nuniori  unlts^  or  C8  per  cent  of  the  na- 

lion's  housing. 

The  constitution  plainly  says  tl^\t  no  per 
son  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  *"hout 
due  rirocess  of  law,  "nor  shall  private  prop- 
ttv    be   t  ken   lor  public   use,   without   just 
comnensation."  Do  the  suggested  restrictions 

mean  that  if  the  ^'-■^r'^^'^'lZr  sTznm' 
sale    of    property,    it    is     ^  ^^'^J^^^, 

r»Hvftt**    homes?    ll    so.    it    1»    ucii*t-    •-  ... 

Uie  owners  may  ask  lor  "just  compensation 
111  the  event  that  property  values  are  dimin- 
ished bv  reason  of  action  by  the  government 
m  lorcing  racial  integration. 

.V  the  federal  govcrnmeut  steps  Into  he 
housin-  field,  this  also  ailects  the  l^ndiiu 
f  ruouev  lur mortgages.  Federal  rands  wl 
be  withheld  irom  those  developments  cr 
J'o,ects''wherein  ti.ere  has  been  any  evidence 
of  racial  "discrlminuLion. 

Wiat  the  federal  government  rea  ly  nmU 
do  will  be  w  take  the  private  roal-e.,tale 
mismess  under  its  J-n^'l'Ction  and  start  v 
Kuuervise  the  sale  and  rental  of  homes,  ii 
U '"mething  novel  lor  the  '^■'^";'-'  ^-f.-^- 
uient  to  become  a  party  to  tae  -'''e  °l  pr.  ■  tc 
nroneriv  The  quesuon  is  r.used  wneuicr 
someduVi'-s  author.ty  may  be  applied  t.  lu- 
s^sT  tha\  all  forms  ol  property,  when  olicred 
^r  public  sale,  must  not  be  ^^-P^f'^.fJ^l 
the  basis  ol  one's  preference,  even  to  fr  e  ds 
'r  acquaintances,  and  only  ui  ''»>^c°>''^''" 
with   a   lormula   that   corrects   any   form   of 

■■^^;^'Snr;^;ng"  .sue  has  been  raight 
out  on  a  state  or  local  basis  in  relerendums 
m  chfferent  areas  across  the  country  durm^ 
the  l.-t  few  vears.  and  in  many  c.ises  ih<- 
leonle  have  rejected  the  idea  i:t  the  polls. 
Ce't'mi-  the  ''open  housing"  qnestiori  will 
^e  Sed  in  the  coming  presidentui  and 
congressional  campaign,  and  n^'»"^' «  ^;='"^^';', 
and  Representative  will  find  his  vote  on  this 
issue  in  Concress  challenged  next  autumn. 


AL  CAPONE  A  PATSY  IN 
COMPARISON 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  nentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  issue  of  Human  Events,  the  alert 
Washington  newsweekly.  carried  an  ex- 
tensive article  by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  en- 
titled. "Is  the  U,S,  Facing  Insurrection  ? 
Luce,  a  former  leader  of  the  new  left, 
organizer  of  two  students  tnps  to  Cuba  in 
1963  and  1964,  and  an  officer  of  the  pro- 
pres-ive  labor  movement,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  current  happenings 
in  radical  circles. 

The  violence  and  destruction  advocat- 


ed bv  loaders  of  various  radical  groups 
in  this  country  makes  VS.  gangland  hi^- 
tary  in  this  country  seem  like  a  tame 
.  ame  of  bovhood's  cops  and  robbers  in 
comparison."  Yet.  the  recently  issued  Re- 
nort  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
Mon  en  Civil  Disorders  pave  but  passing 
notice  to  this  cuircnt  threat, 

I  V  ould  Pucpest  that  one  read  this  ai  ti- 
de bv  Mr  Luce  and  then  consult  the 
pertinent  passages  of  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion's rcporl.  One  will  xsondor  if  both 
sources  arc  dealing  with  the  same  .sub- 

■"^^?  include  the  above-mentioned  aniclc 
from  Human  Events  of  March  2.i,  1968. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Is   THE   us     F.^C1NC    lNSURRECalON?-RADlCAl,S 

AND  BLACK  REVuiunoNAF.ins  Plan  &ummlb 
OF  Violence 

I  By  Phillip  Ab'.>ull  Luce) 
■Ihc  .'ummcr  of  11)68  cnild  well  be  the 
•  1  ,n-csi"  and  "hottest"  yd  cncounteret^  in 
this'cuuntrv.  The  mass  media,  the  police 
the  \  irious  inves.tlEatinp  committees  aud 
;he  black  revolutionaries  are  ail  predictim? 
Ihit  U  will  surp.oss  our  past  riot-tnrn  sum- 
n.crs  ;m  both  v.olencf  and  dcstructt.n. 

EsDecling  these  serious  contlagrations,  t!ie 
nMice  a-emles  throughout  the  country  are 
^rairung-and  arming  on  an  unparalleled  level. 
Tlie  V, nous  citv  povernmcnis  i.re  ii.so  p.e- 
r.ar:n-  for  the  comlnc  sJmmer  riots  by  nt- 
empting  to  rush  mio  existence  a  myriad 
o^  "  -Kial  welfare"  programs  to  try  t  .  ollset 
the  intensive  propaganda  in  the  P'ie'-^^°.f'-f"^ 
CL'ling  t^r  revolution.  And,  on  a:i  individual 
br-is  a  prowir.2  number  ol  white  c.tizciis 
.re  arm'ng  themselves  against  the  day  the 
rio-.^  spread  outside  the  ghetto. 

All  oT  this  siiclls  trouble  for  the  country 
t:ie  wor-st  outbreak  o:  violence  nnce  U  e  Cul 
War  It  now  appears  that  the  riots  that  swept 
the  country  la.t  >ear  uere   only  a   tra  nlng 
pround    U,T    both   the   police   and   the   b.ack 
revolutionaries.  ,  ,,    . 

E.en  Preident  Johnson  has  admitted  that 
we   ncc   a   summer   of   I'aclto   violence.   His 
special   citizens  cmmi'tee,   headed   by  C.ca-, 
Otto  Kerner  o!  Illinois  and  Mayor  Juhn  L.ud- 
^.v  of  New  York  City,  while  overlooking  tne 
extent    oi    the    r.,le    of    black    revolutionary 
provocateurs,  has  a:so  admitted  that  the  om- 
-,0k  IS  p.K.d  I'.T  continued  ghetto  r:D'.£.  The 
FBI    the  National   Guard,   ndera!   marshals 
and' the  United  States  Army  are  alro  actively 
trainin-    men    m    the   event    that   the   riots 
a-aln  tet  out  ol    hand  and   federal   l^'W  en- 
f  ";r-ement  is  needed  to  hand;e  t!ie  situation. 
Eu-    v.iiiie  the  v..rious  police  a-encies  are 
n'annln-   f-'r   the   worst,    the   b'ack   rcvolu- 
rcnarv  lorces  are  a:so  j.Unning  and  hoping 
t.o  expand  the  r:ot.s  and  to  make  them  even 
more  violent  than  in  the  past 

-xs  a  prelude  to  the  summer,  the  first 
nliens'vc  w;il  c  une  in  W.ushingt-.n,  DC. 
wh»re  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kma  has 
ral'ed  '.'^r  a  "p'Jor  poopie's  campaisn  Vo 
begin  on  April  2-.  Alth-^ueh  this  demonstra- 
tion d.es  iiot  openly  advtx-ate  violence^  he 
actual  programs  of  the  "campaign  could 
well  set  cff  cjiisiderable  v.olcnce  m   A.e  -Ni- 

liou's  Capital.  ,v,.v, 

A-co'dm"  t.0  published  renarts,  the  \%  a.sh- 
„,g,:on's:eEe  ol  Dr.  King  and  his  ^^"theni 
Christian  Leadership  Conlerence  will  •nc'i.de 
the  picketir..-'  of  g  ivernm?nl  ofticcs,  a  ;:^'3>\>- 
in  •  m  the  halls  of  CDneres^  and  possib.y  t.ie 
White  House,  "sit-ins"  in  federal  buildings. 
the  setting  up  of  shair.ies  in  pub.ic  p.ace^. 
••dislocatms"  the  ftmct-ioning  oi  the  govern- 
ment and  blocking  bridges  and  hi'.ihways. 

1,1  a  scries  ol  organizational  meetings 
,1-ound  the  country.  King  has  stated  taat 
■to  dislocate  the  lunciioning  of  a  city  with- 
out destroying  it  can  be  more  effective  than 
a  riot,  because  it  can  be  longer  lasting  and 
more  costly  vj  society." 
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An  Informant  haa  also  told  Sen.  John  Mc- 
Clellan's  (D.-Ark.)  Permanent  Investigating 
subcommittee:  "King  has  turned  to  recruit- 
ing trained  agitators  from  "Black  Power.' 
student  and  anti-war  groups  In  order  to  fill 
out  his  ranks,  save  money  and  time.  All  his 
hard-core  protestors  will  be  professionals 
dr.^wn  from  other  militant  groupe." 

King  denies  there  will  be  any  violence,  but 
he  has  met  secretly  with  black  revolution- 
aries Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown, 
who  at  this  point  are  planning  to  remain 
discretely  m  the  background  during  King's 
camp-in. 

King's  planned  demonstration  Is  .\lmed  .it 
forcing  the  government  to  appropriate  ap- 
proximately »10  billion  to  s^uarantee  an  'an- 
nual income"  for  everyone,  including  those 
with  no  Jobs.  Obviously.  King  is  trying  to 
blackmaJl  the  government  into  some  action 
acceptable  to  him  cmd  various  other  revolu- 
tionaries. He  has  now  openly  warned  the  gov- 
ernment that  "If  nothing  Is  done,  I  think  the 
riots  this  Slimmer  will  be  worse  than  hist 
summer.  Talk  of  guerrilla  warfare  can  in- 
crease and  even  become  a  reality." 

This  so-called  "poor  people's  campaign" 
may  well  turn  into  violence,  but  so  far  It 
hardly  compares  with  other  activities  pres- 
ently osourrlng  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  the 
nation.    - 

Police  reports,  coupled  with  personal  visits 
to  any   number  of  cities  across  the  nation, 
have  confirmed  In  my  mind  that  unprece- 
dented violence  Is  being  planned.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  we  understand  what 
the    revolutionaries    and    Communists    are 
hoping   for   this   coming  summer  and   what 
plana    have    already    been    laid    in    order    to 
throw  this  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Richard    H.    Sanger,    the    author    of    In- 
surgent Era  and  one  of  the  country's  top  au- 
thorities on  the  causes  and  patterns  of  polit- 
ical violence,  has  said  that  "it  is  well  within 
the  realm  of  possibility"  that  an  open  in- 
surrection   against    the    government    is    de- 
veloping. Interviewed  In  U.S.  News  A-  World 
Report  I  Dec.  25,  1967),  Sanger  said.  "We  are 
passing  from  mere  nuisance  demonstrations 
over  civil  rights  and  the  Viet  Nam  war  to 
something  much  more  violent  and  danger- 
ous. .  .  .  Based   on   my   own  experience   ob- 
serving the  course  of  a  half-dozen  insurgen- 
cies and  revolts  overseas— in  Algeria.  Jordan. 
Kenya.   Cuba,  Angola   and   the  Congo — I've 
been  disturbed  to  note  the  similarities  with 
the  situation  we  now  have  in  this  country." 
Following  the  riots  last  summer,  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  Progressive  Labor  party 
stated  that  "the  wheels  are  turning,  partic- 
ularly in  the  minds  of  the  black  community, 
over  the  facts  that  an  uprising  of  this  sort 
jin  Detroit]  can  stop  the  economy  of  a  city, 
authorities    can    be    made    to   blunder    and 
muddle,    fear   can   be   instilled   Into   a   sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  troops  and  police 
with   some   ease   and   guerrillas  can   operate 
effectively  and  with  relative  security  In  a  city 
environment." 

A  new  addition  to  the  writing  staff  of  the 
pro-Communist  weekly  newspaper,  the  Na- 
tional Guardian,  Is  Julius  Lester,  a  spokes- 
man for  SNCC  and  a  co-traveler  with  Stokely 
Carmichael  to  Cuba  this  past  year.  In  a  re- 
cent column,  Lester  stated: 

"The  struggle  will  be  long  and  hard  and 
many  a  heart  that  now  beats  will  be  shat- 
tered by  a  spherical,  powder-fllled  piece  of 
steel.  Those  who  oppress  do  not  respond  to 
petitions,  demonstrations  and  the  demands 
of  the  oppressed.  The  oppressor  murders  at 
his  leisure  and  does  not  cease  until  the  op- 
pressed, recognizing  that  the  oppressor  has 
no  right  to  oppress,  assert  their  right  to  live 
by  using  the  only  language  the  oppressor  has 
ever  used  and  the  only  language  that  he 
understands — the  sound  of  gunfire,  the 
sound  of  dynamite,  the  sound  of  his  own 
death  In  his  ear." 

Prom  visits  to  a  number  of  ghetto  areas 
throughout  the  country  and  in  conversations 


with  both  black  militants  and  police  two 
distinctive  characteristics  have  become  ap- 
parent: The  mood  of  the  ghetto  Is  seeth- 
ing under  the  winter's  cold  and  many  black 
people  seem  wllUng  to  engage  in  almost 
kamikaze  battles  in  the  coming  summer.  Sec- 
ondly, the  black  revolutionaries  have  changed 
their  propaganda  campaign  from  one  ad- 
vocating simple  revolution  and  violence 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  "white  people 
structure"  to  an  approach  that  stresses  the 
need  to  arm  and  prepare  for  violence  that 
will  be  initiated  by  the  white  man. 

The  revolutionary  elements  in  the  ghettos 
are  now  advocating  \iolence  as  a  response  to 
"genocide"  which  they  claim  Is  about  to  be 
launched  bv  the  police.  This  kind  of  in- 
sidious propaganda  is  to  be  found  everywhere 
and  IS  being  .  pread  in  pamphlets  and 
speeches 

On  Pebruarv  18,  Stokely  Carmlcliael  told  a 
group  in  Oakland,  Calif  ,  that  "Many  of  us 
feel  that  they  |  the  whites]  are  getting  ready 
to  commit  genocide  against  us."  This  kind  of 
irresponsible  demagoguery  has  led  the  black 
revolutionaries    to   making   even   more   rash 
statements.    James    Forman.    the    inter-na- 
tional   director   of    the    Student    Nonviolent 
Coordinating   Committee,    Is   presently   ask- 
ing fellow  revolutionaries  to  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing "In  the  event"  he  Is  "assassinated": 
"Ten  war  factories  destroyed. 
"Fifteen  police  stations  blown  up. 
"Thirty  power  plants  demolished. 
"No  flowers 

"One  Southern  governor,  two  mayor  and 
500  racist  white  cops  dead. 

■A  generous,  sustaining  contribution  to 
SNCC." 

Forman  Is  also  quoted  as  demanding  In  the 
event  of  the  "assassination"  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael or  H.  Rap  Brown  that  the  above 
figures  be  doubled. 

Julius  Lester,  writing  In  the  National 
Guardian,  parrots  the  same  incredible  line. 
In  the  February  24  issue  of  that  paper  he 
states:  "The  government  has  made  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  coming  summer.  If 
necessary  they'll  hire  somebody  to  go  throw 
a  rock  through  the  window  of  a  ghetto  atore. 
Any  way  you  go,  there  is  going  to  be  violence 
this  summer.  ...  ^ 

"Paced  wit'll  the  prospect  of  extermination, 
blacks  are  arming  themselves,  and  saying 
thereby.  If  you  are  marked  for  death,  Just 
don't  die  without  knowing  that  some  honky 
is  gt)ing  to  be  burled  the  same  day  you  are. 
And  preferably,   two  or  three." 

To  anyone  who  might  resist  this  view  ol 
white  Arnerlca,  Lester  has  this  to  say: 

■For  those  who  read  this  and  can  only  view 
it  as  extreme  paranoia,  reflect  on  the  history 
of  this  country — the  rape  of  Africa  for  black 
slaves,  the  extermination  of  the  Indian,  the 
atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  America's  his- 
tory shows  that  its  capacity  to  murder  is  un- 
fathomable. Hitler  is  held  up  to  us  as  the 
example  supreme  of  a  madman,  but  only  so, 
that  attention  will  be  drawn  away  from  our 
own  madness  and  insanity.  Blacks  are  taking 
up  arms  to  respond  to  this  madness.  It  is  not 
the  role  of  whites  to  argue  against  this." 

A  recent  important  merger  involving 
SNCC  points  up  this  new  approach  to  this 
coming  summers  violence.  The  merger, 
which  ties  SNCC  organizationally  to  the 
violence-oriented  Black  Panther  party  of 
California,  was  announced  at  a  meeting 
called  to  celebrate  the  26th  birthday  of  Huey 
P.  Newton,  the  Black  Panther's  "minister  of 
defense  " 

Last  October.  Newton,  who  is  prone  to  hav- 
ing himself  photographed  in  an  animal  skin- 
covered  throne  while  dressed  In  a  black 
leather  Jacket,  beret  and  holding  a  long  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  another,  was  ar- 
rested and  later  indicted  for  murder,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  on  a  police  officer  and 
kidnapping. 

This  case,  which  Is  a  rallying  cry  for  the 


black  revolutionaries,  is  presently  awaiting 
trial  but  the  alleged  facts  indicate  that  New- 
ton, who  admits  to  always  carrying  a  weap- 
on, was  stopped  by  Oakland  police  and  after 
a  serious  altercation  took  place  In  which  one 
policeman  was  shot  to  death  and  another 
wounded,  Newton  commandeered  a  passing 
car  and  forced  the  driver  to  take  him  to  a 
hospital  where  he  was  treated  for  a  stomach 
wound  and  later  arrested. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  the  Black 
Panther  party  that  staged  an  armed  demon- 
stration at  the  state  capltol  in  Sacramento 
some  months  ago  in  opposition  to  legislation 
favoring  "gun  controls."  The  announcement 
of  the  Black  Panther-SNCC  combination 
came  from  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  the  Black  Pan- 
ther "minister  of  information"  who  told  the 
gathered  participants:  "You've  all  heard  bits 
and  pieces  about  the  merger  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense  and  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 
Well,  it's  a  fact." 

The  new  combine  has  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  run  Huey  Newton  in  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alameda  County  as  a 
write-in  candidate  on  the  ultra-left  "Peace 
and  Freedom"  party  ticket. 

At  this  same  meeting,  James  Forman,  who 
was  named  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  Black  Panthers,  again  promised  Instant 
and  specific  retribution  for  "assassination" 
of  black  revolutionaries.  He  specifically 
singled  out  "these  white  piggish  cops  that 
occupy  our  communities"  for  murder. 

H.  Rap  Brown  spoke  at  the  same  meeting, 
in  violation  of  Judicial  "travel  restrictions" 
placed  on  him  following  his  arrest  in  New 
Orleans  for  carrying  a  rifle  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Brown  is  presently  in  Jail  facing 
charges  in  New  Orleans  and  In  Maryland  for 
his  role  in  the  Cambridge,  Md.,  riot  last 
summer. 

Former  SNCC  Chairman  Stokely  Car- 
michael spoke  about  Huey  Newton  and  his 
only  criticism  of  Newton  was  that  "if  he  was 
going  down  on  the  honky  cops  that  night, 
he  should  have  told  me  first."  Carmichael  said 
black  people  must  "Create  alternative  sys- 
tems of  justice  and  become  executioners  if 
necessary  when  white  cops  murder  black  peo- 
ple." 

In  city  after  city  that  I  have  visited  since 
September  I  have  been  struck  with  the  same 
type  of  advocacy  of  violence  among  the  black 
revolutionaries.  A  youthful  black  revolu- 
tionary m  Detroit  told  me  recently  that  he, 
along  with  various  members  of  the  ultra- 
leftist  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  was 
storing  arms  In  preparation  for  the  summer. 
In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  black  leader  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  a  variety  of  automatic 
weapons  secreted  throughout  the  ghetto  area 
and  that  these  arms  Included  machine  guns. 
The  same  picture  was  obvious  in  Newark, 
New  York.  Chicago  and  Miami. 

The  police  in  a  number  of  cities  are  work- 
ing feverishly  to  prevent  this  summer  from 
turning  Into  a  blood  bath  of  unimaglned  pro- 
portions. Special  riot  control  classes  have 
been  held  In  most  major  cities  and  the  police 
have  been  armed  with  a  variety  of  new  weap- 
ons to  help  control  serious  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence. In  Atlanta,  Qa..  the  police  have  even 
developed  an  evacuation  plan  In  case  the 
riots  get  out  of  control  and  sectors  of  the  city 
have  to  be  left  to  the  rioters.  Their  plan  also 
contains  a  counterattack  strategy  to  regain 
these  abandoned  areas. 

The  Communist-controlled  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  (RAM)  has  been  especially 
active  In  the  ghettos  during  the  past  year, 
although  it  has  been  hard  hit  by  active  police 
surveillance  and  arrests.  RAM  Is  headed  by 
Robert  Williams,  who  now  lives  in  Peking, 
China,  rather  than  return  to  the  United 
States  and  face  kidnapping  charges.  Despite 
his  absence,  his  RAM  organization  has  been 
Involved  in  any  number  of  bizarre  attempts 
to  foment  violence  in  the  United  States.  This 
Is  one  organization  that  matches  its  violent 
outcries  with  action. 


A  front-group  for  RAM.  the  Black  Libera- 
«o^  ^ont  was  responsible  for  the  abortive 
*l,  m^t  to'bTow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
^he  WasmngWn  M^^nument  in  1965.  Three  of 
the  wasningvu  sentences  for 

i^.I?'a?S     one  Of  those  convicted,  Robert 
col   er  Ts  now  working  on  a  Mayor  Lindsay 

°"nth?lssue  of  Robert  Williams'  publica- 
tion The  brusader.  most  recently  distributed 
m  this  coun  ry  (it  is  printed  in  Conimunist 
ChlnS  he  lays'speclflc  plans  for  the  summer. 

""f  tlghtl^'or^^nlzed  and  highly  mobile 
unLX^nl  gulrrlila  ^orce  wouM  hav-e  1^ 
be  clandestinely  organized.  This  weu 
dLcipUned  force  would  play  ^  "^^'l^^J'^^' 
slve  ro le  It  would  be  well  versed  in  handl  ng 
expl^lves  and  deadly  accurate  when  de- 
n^nved  as  snipers,  its  mission  would  be  re- 
StionTnsit  attrition  upon  the  enemy 
and  K'in  down  and  bring  about  a  dispersal 
of  his  concentrated  forces. 

•  This  guerrilla  force  must  operate  in  smal 
bands  aid  know  every  inch  of  that  part  of 
the  7ity  Where  It  is  to  operate.  It  must  con- 
trol its  fire  and  use  Its  ammunition  sparing  . 
t  must  be  highly  mobile  and  constant^'  sh^t 
its  position  When  sniping  to  avoid  deletion 
dealTor  capture.  It  must  have  a  perfect  un 
derstandlng  of  it^  mission  at  «»  ""^"^ 

"•When  operating  in  full  view  of  great 
throngs  of  people,  its  members  should  coxer 
of malk  tnel  faces  to  prevent  revealing  iden- 
Utv  It  should  handle  its  weapons  with 
gloves  especiallv  the  captured  ones  so  as 
not  ^  lea^e  incriminating  fingerprints  on 
weapons  that  may  later  fall  into  tl.e  iiands 
of  repressive  authority.  These  groups,  while 
"nipmg  and  performing  other  missions  of 
;abot"le  should  be  extremely  careful  m 
avoidllg'  death  and  injury  to  the  friendly 
black  population." 

It  hL  already  been  proved  that  much  of 
the  sniper  fire  directed  against  the  PoHce  and 
army  troops  in  Detroit  last  summer  came 
Uol  members  of  RAM.  Robert  Williams  now 
envisions  new  work  for  his  sniper  teams.  In 
the  same  issue  of  The  Crusader  WlHiams  goes 
on  to  give  specific  Instructions  on  how  to 
make  a  new  kind  of  bomb : 

"Molotov  cocktails  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons in  urban  guerrilla  warfare.  Ho^^ver^ 
jumbo  size  is  even  more  effective.  "The  jumbo 
size  or  the  Black  Power  Bomb  can  be  most 
fflct°ve?y  used  against  tanks  -^  -mored 
troop  carriers  where  streets  are  narrow  and 
buildings  are  three  or  four  stories  hlgh^ 

■The  jumbo  Size  of  the  gasoline  bomb  cai^^ 
be  madi  by  using  an  empty  ^V^^P  '^""'^i.,^ 
one-Ballon  capacity.  These  gallon-sized  gla^ 
URS  are  usually  available  around  confection- 
a  les  drirgstores.  restaurants  and  warehouses^ 
Each  is  equipped  with  a  — -^ -P  „^"f,„'^ 
fitted  with  a  finger  grip  or  a  l^"  "-'".j""| 
by  Which  to  handle  the  bottle  or  jug  with  a 

"■■^Thiftrpe  Of  jug  can  be  filled  with  almost 
three-fourths  gasoline,  about  one-  ourth  ex 
tra-heavy  motor  oil  ^ith  lubrication  grease 
added.  The  screw-on  cap  should  be  tighten^ 
alter  which  a  Tampax,  well-soaked  in  gaso 


line  should  be  securely  taped  or  wired  to  the 

ug    The  soaked  Tampax  or  -en-°aKed  ^=^| 

is  lit  when  the  Individual  Is  ready  to  heave 

^"%he?i.Is!"g  oHontalner  breaks  on  Un- 
pad thus  igniting  the  gasoline,  oil  and 
grease,  resulting  in  a  «apalm-llke  crtect^'This 
fs  highly  etrectlve  when  heaved  from  a  root 
top  in  J  personnel  aroop)  earners.  It  can 
T\so  be  tl^rown  as  a  satchel  charge  against 
tmks  and  other  armored  vehicles. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  revolution 
such  as  that^nvAsioncd  by  Wllliums  couW 
succeed  After  all.  the  black  man  in  the 
united  States  only  constitutes  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  population,  only  a  «>»«  1  port  on 
of  which  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
^uch  violence.  Also,  the  eonditions  for  'an 
extended  currrilla  war  Just  do  not  exist  in 

"^K  "^t^le^"^"'ams  ends  his  recent  i.sue 
of  The  Crus-ader  with  this  prophecy: 

Yes  a  mlnoritv  revolution  could  succeed 
in  rac  St  and  imperialist  A-erica.  Its  chances 
Lf  success  today  are  better  than  "any  previ- 
ous time  in  history.  America  is  an  Imperia Usl 
power  with  Its  tentacles  spread  around  the 
Torld  It  has  arrogantly  Proclaimed  its  hypo- 
critical self  savioi  of  the  entire  world.  The 
lact  of  the  matter  is  that  H  cannot  even  save 
itself  The  American  black  man  holds  the 
iSce  of  power  in  the  world  today.  Ho 
holds  the  fate  of  America  in  his  hands. 

The  nation  has  been  fortunate  that  to  date 
the  ghetto  riots  have  not  spread  into  indus- 
trial and  suburban  sections.  But  plans  ol 
various  black  revolutionary  organi'.ations 
now  reveal  that  they  hope  to  change  that 
pattern  this  summer.  As  an  example  of  what 
niey  have  in  mind,  there  is  evidence  that 
dur  ng  the  Newark  riots  hist  year  a  number 
of  cars  full  of  black  revolutionaries  at- 
tempted literally  to  invade  a  nearby  suburb 
but  were  turned  back  by  the  police. 

A  malor  hope  of  the  various  Communist 
organizations  is  to  urge  the  black  people  of 
the  nation  to  "rise  up"  against  the  white 
"overnment.  The  Communists  do  not  s_en- 
nnslv  believe  that  a  black  uprising  could  in 
U  e  overthrow  the  government  and  create 
a  "black  state."  Instead,  the  Communist^  be- 
lieve they  can  utilize  the  black  nationalists 
o  cr^te  riot  conditions,  thereby  fomenting 
a    race    war    and,    they    hope,     nationwide 

"Tt'mav  sound  extreme  and  unrealistic,  but 
the  communists  are  convinced  that  a  race 
war  pitting  white  against  black  would 
atunflly  evilve  into  a  situation  in  wli  ch  he 
various  aw  enforcement  agencies  could  not 
contain  the  violence  and  'aw  and  order,  as 
we  know  it.  would  evaporate.  In  this  .situa 
U0.1  the  communists  would  hope  to  attempt 
a  coup  d'  ctat  and  possibly  take  power. 

or  course,  it  must  be  stressed,  this  Is  only 
a  U  eorv.  and  to  date  the  Communists  know 
thev  are  not  strong  enough  to  >niplenient 
sucL  a  strategy:  as  one  expert  ^'^es  up  the.r 
immediate    goal,    "revolution,    no-insurrec 

^'°Across  the  nation,  in  ghetto  after  phetto, 
the  cry  for  violence  is  being  echoed  by  every 
mack  Lvolutionary-most  of  -bom  have  or 
ganizatlons  backing  them  uP-  Jbe  b'g  Cty 
Ihettos  are  obvious  areas  of  radical  actnity^ 
lut  lately  even  the  smaller  B^etto  areas  have 
not  escaped  the  revolutionary  actlvitj  of  the 
black  nationalists. 

A  recent  report  from  Reading,  Pa.,  gives 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  bravado  being  ex- 
WbUed  A  black  revolutionary  there  named 
Kiraka  who  leads  a  group  called  the  Pro- 
gressive organization  of  Afro-American 
?outh  (POaIy,  .  has  been  ci^oted  as  stating^ 
•As  I  see  it.  'Black  Power'  is  the  last  call  lor 
White  Tmerica  to  accept  the  black  man.  h^ 
demaads  and  his  standards  ...  our  own 
cuuure.  etc.  If  society  fails,  as  they  are  faU- 
ing  now.  the  ultimate  end  will  be  a  violent 

^^Suklnd  of  revolutionary  talk  now  can  be 


),r-,rd  throughout  the  United  States.  Al- 
thoughThe  Pollce  are  preparing  for  extensive 
Iroi'we.  this  sumiuer  may  test  our  national 

"RarBrown  succinctly  stated  the  political 
irrationality  of  the  black  revolutionaries 
which   the   country   is   up   against   when   he 

^'"fs'ifv  that  if  America  don't  come  'round, 
America  should  be  burned  down.' 


ADDRESS    BY     PO|.™ASTER    GEN- 
ERAL  UVWRENCE   F.   OBRIEN    Ai 
EuNCHEON  HONORING  POSTMAS- 
TER EPHRAIM  MARTIN 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend   my   re- 
nwks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  ..  „  .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .entleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
March  15  1968.  a  luncheon  v.as  held  in 
Boston  sponsored  by  the  Bo^on  Mai 
Users  Council  hononng  the  postmas^r 
of  Boston.  Hon.  Ephraim  Maitln.  The 
principal  speaker  at  that  lunch^n  vvas 
Hon.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

After  conRratulatinR  Postmaster  Mar- 
tin on  his  vears  of  dedicated  Public  serv- 
ce  the  Postmaster  General  stressed  the 
close  relationship  between  the  Fedeial 
Govpinment  and  business,  staling: 

Throughout  the  federal  Government 
the  watchword  is  cooperation  with  the 
l)u.suicss  conmiunity. 

In  my  remarks  I  include  this  address 
delivered  by  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien : 

AnnRESS  BV  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
^TobTiJ.    at    the    LVNCHEON    HONORINU 

Postmaster  Ephraim  Martin 

I  must  tell  vou  that  1  have  very  mixed 
felines   about -sharing   this  ceremony   wuh 

rjr^w.,^^:';;u^'m°=r^inr'ir 
iE^ir^arsj^r^^nft^^n^^ 

•^onP  of  the  most  iirolound  statements  that 
I  c^er  hea  d  John  F  Kennedy  utter  was  when 
,:\vas  asked  for  his  definition  of  happiness^ 
He  Slid  that  happmess  lies  m  1""  , '^e  °' 
"ou  povJers  along  lines  of  excellence  Well 
I  c  m  onlv  sav  that  your  entire  career  Post 
misS^r  Martin,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  ful 
master  '^^a"  '  ^^j  powers  along  lines  of 
recogniz  re  ce"en^^^^  I  think  you 

mus?Te  that  all   too  rare  human   be.ng-a 

^^CerS^'s"     "Yankee    from    Brooklyn" 

°T«"o:'°r',;,s  rs.?"e°a  ...V  "<..;™ 

""^1.  your  legions  of  friends  and  .^nrers 
irnnw  fiat  this  description  i.-^n  l  ivpical  ui 
vou'u  aU  Thev  recall,  as  far  more  accurat^.^ 
v-our  personal  motto,  a  motto  that  I  think 
l°el  reflects  your  modesty  and  your  uiider- 
standing  of  how  to  get  results.  That  f,reat 
American  philosopher  Leo  P«r°.her  -nee 
said.  "Good  guys  finish  last.     Of  course,  ^^e 
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must  remember  he  said  this  at  a  time  when 
tlie  Brooklyn  Etodgers  were  flnlshlng  last.  But 
I  think  Postmaater  Martins  philosophy  is  far 
sounder  and  by  far  more  meaningful;  "There 
is  no  limit  to  the  good  a  man  can  do  if  he 
doesn't  care  who  gets  the  credit."  The  record 
s.iows  clearly  the  staff  and  employees  of  the 
Boston  Post  Office  share  this  philosophy. 

Of  course,  Postmaster  Martin,  tlie  abilities 
of  you  and  your  staff  have  already  been  justly 
and  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association  which  honored  you 
two  years  ago  as  Postmaster  of  the  Year. 

Through  your  Intense  efforts,  there  is  an 
entirely  new  emphasis  on  cooperation  be- 
tween the  mailing  public,  particularly  large 
mailers,  and  the  post  office.  Further,  the  Bos- 
ton Mall  Users  Council  Is  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  in 
the  nation. 

And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  very  significant  contribution 
being  made  by  Regional  Director  Don  Steele 
and  his  staff  to  more  efficient  mall  service. 
Don  and  many  members  of  his  staff  are  old 
friends  and  associates  of  mine.  They  are  do- 
ing a  great  Job  and  I  want  to  publicly  recog- 
nize their  contributions  to  the  postal  service 
throughout  the  New  England  area. 

Yesterda/i.I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to 
the  Massaciiusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation 
here  In  Boston,  and  I  brought  to  that  group 
a  message  from  the  President,  tliat  I  think  is 
worth  repeating  here  today.  "One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  facing  anyone  in  dealing 
with  people,  whether  in  government  or  in 
business,  is  the  problem  of  people  shaping 
today's  actions  on  the  basis  of  yesterday's 
realities."  the  President  said.  He  continued: 

"Far  too  often  the  truth  Is  distorted,  not 
by  lies,  not  by  deliberate  fabrications,  but 
by  mythology.  Too  often  men.  rather  than 
look  around  at  the  real  world,  cling  to  the 
cliches  and  stereotypes  of  yesteryear.  Each 
new  fact  that  marches  down  the  road  of 
e.xperlence  is  seen,  not  for  what  it  is,  but 
for  what  men  think  It  is.  or  should  be.  or 
might  be.  Too  often  our  wishes,  or  worse,  our 
fears,  distort  and  obscure  oiu-  opportunities. 
There  is  an  only  too  human  desire  to  wallow 
In  the  comfort  of  yesterday's  well-broken-in 
ideas  and  beliefs.  Unfortunately,  such  Ideas 
and  beliefs.  In  today's  fast  changing  world, 
have  no  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the 
day  and  the  neiKis  of  the  people." 

I  think  these  words  of  the  President  merit 
our  attention.  For  what  we  often  take  for 
granted  as  common  sense,  may  be  based  on 
circumstances  that  no  longer  exist.  If  they 
ever  did.  As  an  old  philosopher  once  said, 
"Conunon  sense  Is  that  which  tells  you  the 
world  Is  flat." 

One  area  where  yesterday's  common  sense 
Is  today's  complete  error  Involves  the  belief 
that  there  Is  some  kind  of  pre-ordained  com- 
bat between  government  and  business. 

There  were  times  in  the  past,  certainly, 
when  friction  and  misunderstanding  between 
government  and  business  were  the  product  of 
government  Involving  Itself  in  new  areas  of 
activity,  taking  on  new  responsibilities,  regu- 
lating areas  once  free  of  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Given  the  changing  relationships,  given 
the  new  thrust  of  government  into  areas  once 
marked  "off  limits,"  the  concern  of  business 
was  understandable. 

But  that  concern  now  no  longer  has  any 
foundation. 

The  ttirust  of  government  effort  today  Is 
to  work  with  business  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible amount. 

We  see  this  fact  Illuminated  in  many  areas 
of  activity. 

We  see  It  In  the  one  billion  dollar  effort 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  America 
to  help  solve  urban  housing  problems. 

We  see  It  in  the  really  attractive  travel 
package  being  devised  by  a  large  number  of 
American  businesses  to  make  travel  to  and 
in  the  United  States  less  expensive  for  for- 
eign visitors.  This  win  ease  our  balance  of 


pavments  problem  and  may  also  bring  to 
Massachusetts  the  2  880,000  Irish  from  Ire- 
land who  want  to  see  how  most  of  the  world's 
Irish  live. 

And  we  can  also  see  evidence  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  government,  local 
government  and  business  all  around  us  In 
the  rebulldlns;  of  the  great  city  of  Boston. 

Whenever  I  vl.sit  this  city  X  am  always 
struck  by  the  progress  that  has  taken  place 
sine-  my  hut  visit.  For  example.  I  asked  Don 
Steele  this  morning  why  he  kept  looking 
around  so  nervou.-ly.  "It's  the  building  boom 
here.  If  I'm  not  careful,  someone  will  put 
up  a  iiuilding  around  me.  It's  happened  three 
times  in  the  last  month."  I  have  a  feeling 
that  he  was  exposing  me  to  a  bit  of  his 
nrnnd  of  blarney,  but  I  do  know  that  a  short 
walk  from  thl.<i  building  would  bring  us  to 
live  or  six  of  the  city's  twelve  renewal 
projects. 

When  Postmaster  Martin  took  command 
of  the  Boston  Post  Office  ten  years  ago,  the 
picture  was  not  so  bright.  Boston  was 
ihout^ht  to  l>e  a  city  without  a  future.  Popu- 
lation w.\s  shrinking,  taxes  were  rising,  there 
was  dilapidation  everywhere,  vacant  lots  were 
incrcasme.  busines.'^es  and  jobs  were  leaving 
at  an  ever  iucreasiiis  rate,  the  tax  base  was 
shrinking.  In  a  relatively  short  time,  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  assessments  were  lost 
through  deterioration  of  properties  and 
through  land  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  No 
major  construction  had  taken  place  in  Bos- 
ton since  the  1920s.  Not  one  single  unit  of 
low-cost  family  housing  had  been  added  to 
the  city's  housing  .supply  since  1954. 

At  the  Federal  level  there  had  been  no 
m.TJor  housing  legislation  since  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  certaii.Iy  scant  attention 
paid  to  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

The  nation  is  still  suffering  because  of  that 
inaction.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hr.ve  recognized  these  problems 
and   given   their  soiulion  high   priority. 

In  late  1960.  Boston  began  a  massive  Urban 
Renewal  Program.  Its  objective  was  the  phys- 
ical up-grading  of  housing,  community,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  facilities  In  Boston. 
A  short  time  later,  in  response  to  P>resident 
Kennedy's  request,  the  Federal  Government 
began  its  own  assault  on  the  problems  when 
Congress  passed  the  far  reaching  Omnibus 
Housing  Bill.  Boston  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  other 
expanded  Federal  programs.  Early  In  1961, 
a  group  of  concerned  Bostonians  had  met  for 
the  purpose  of  charting  a  social  up-grading 
program  to  complement  the  physical  renewal 
being  planned.  Out  of  this,  grew  Action  for 
Boston  Commtuiity  Development.  With  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Anti-Poverty  Legislation 
in  1064.  ABCD  became  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  Boston's  anti-poverty 
program. 

Also,  in  1964.  the  Congress,  at  President 
Johnson's  request,  created  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Other 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation.  Involving 
close  cooperation  with  business — Model  Cit- 
ies, the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act — have  been  passed  sJhce  then. 
Tlicre  was  and  is  a  clear  commitment  at  the 
Federal  level  to  meet  the  challenge  and  de- 
velop  the   means   to   solve   urban   problems. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  Just  one  of  these  pro- 
grams as  an  example  of  how  Boston  Is  going 
as  a  result  of  Federal  initiative,  vigorous  local 
leadership  under  your  progressive  Mayor 
Kevin  White  and  with  business  cooperation. 
Boston's  total  renewal  program  Involves  one- 
third  of  the  City  and  over  one-half  of  the 
City's  residents.  In  addition  to  the  renewal 
program  there  Is  Boston's  Model  City  Pro- 
gram which  in  Itself  Involves  another  lOTo 
of  Boston's  population.  The  total  public  and 
private  Investment  in  all  these  areas  approxi- 
mates more  than  two  billion  dollars. 

Contrast  this  surge  of  effort  with  the  fact 
that  in  1959  not  a  single  major  commercial 
building  was  under  construction. 


This  record  of  a  great  city  rebuilding  itself 
into  a  greater  city  is  one  you  can  justly  feel 
prcud  of. 

And  today  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  a  fur- 
ther step  by  the  Federal  government  to  facili- 
tate private  building.  Responding  to  a  request 
from  Mayor  Kevin  White  to  do  what  we  could 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  best  pos- 
sible site  for  Boston's  largest  office  building, 
the  new  $75  million,  sixty  story  John  Han- 
cock building,  I  have  today  asked  our  Re- 
gional Director  to  move  ahead  quickly  with 
dlsposlUon  of  the  Back  Bay  Postal  Annex. 
This  decision  wrtll  make  the  optimum  site 
available  and  permit  construction  plans  to 
proceed  rapidly. 

Today,  my  friends,  throughout  the  Federal 
government,  the  watchword  is  cooperation 
with  the  business  community. 

That  cooperation  by  no  means  excludes 
local  government.  In  fact,  enlightened  local 
government,  the  kind  you  have  here  in  Bos- 
ton, is  the  key  to  progress.  I  know  that  is  one 
of  the  princlj>al  reasons  why  our  Governor, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference, told  President  Johnson  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  had  worked  with  three  Presi- 
dents and  ".  .  .  no  one  has  worked  more  than 
you  have  to  promote  Federal-State  relations." 

I  also  know  that  the  Postal  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies  vrtll  continue  to  work 
closely  with  Mayor  White. 

As  the  result  of  this  new  atmosphere  of 
cooperation,  as  the  result  of  the  continuing 
efforts  at  promoting  an  understanding  of  the 
mutuality  of  interest  of  post  c^ce  and  large 
volume  mailers,  we  see  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  what  effort,  energy,  imagination  and 
commitment  to  the  public  good  can  mean 
for  all  of  us. 

Postmaster  Martin,  your  contributions 
have  been  truly  outstanding.  And  the  tradi- 
tion of  cooperation  that  you  have  done  so 
much  to  raise  as  a  standard  of  excellence  will 
continue  to  guide  us  In  the  days  and  years 
to  come. 


DISABLED   VETERANS  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  I  believe  most  Americans 
are  convinced  that  we  are  pursuing  the 
right  course  there,  and  that  we  will  be 
successful  if  we  continue  vigorously  to 
pursue  that  course.  The  President's  state- 
ment last  Saturday,  reaffirming  our  de- 
termination to  win  •victory  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  was  a 
declaration  which  I  believe  most  Ameri- 
cans strongly  support. 

Last  month  in  "Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, entitled  "Support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's PoUcy  on  Vietnam."  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  organization,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  the  group  which 
must  have  the  deepest  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  price  of  war. 

The  DAV  has  decided  by  resolution 
that  our  determination  and  ultimate  vic- 
tory are  worth  the  price.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  have  this  resolution  appear  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  us  can  take  part 
from  the  attitude  of  these  men  who  have 
suffered  permanent  injury  in  previous 
wars. 


SUPPORT    OF   PRESIDENT'S   POLICY    ON    VIETNAM 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  committed 
Itself  to  a  course  of  action  in  Vietnam,  and 
'  Wherea.,  the  purpose  of  Anierica  s  com- 
mitment is  to  fight  a  successful  war  to  halt 
Comr^unlst    aggression    in    South    Vietnam, 

•'"whereas,  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  Governments  of  Southeast  Asia 
ook  to  the  united  States  for  help  m  pro- 
tecting their  freedom  and  their  right  to  be 

"^\VhS."h:  present  Administration  needs 
.nd  must  have^he  unqualified  and  unified 
support  of  all  citizens  loyal  to  our  countrj 
m  these  perilous  times,  and 

Whereas,  should  Communism  win  in  South 
Vietnam,  other  Nations  in  that  area  will  be- 
come principal  targets  until  all  Southeast 
Asia  is  under  Communist  domination,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  made  every 
otTort  within  reason  to  obtain  a  Peaceful  set- 

ement;  and  the  Communi-st  North  Viet- 
namese has  shown  no  willingness  to  respond. 

''"\vhereas.  only  the  President  can  really 
make  foreign  policy  and  command  our  Na- 
tion's war  ctrort. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
n\V  herebv  reatfirms  its  approval  and  sup- 
„ort  of  the' decisions  made  by  the  President. 
L  commander  in  Chief,  m  his  fixed  i>urpo.se 
to  stem  the  Communist  determination  to 
control  South  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  

HOMETOWN  NEWSPAPERS  SALUTED 
BY  OUR  GI'S 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  Second 
District  of  Oklahoma  have  a  policy  of 
sending  cooies  of  the  hometown  paper 
to  men  stationed  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
these  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  senerous  and  loersonal  support  of 
our  fighting  men.  and  I  know  from  my 
own  visits  in  Vietnam  how  important 
news  from  home  can  be. 

A  good  example  of  the  appreciation  for 
this  link  with  home  and  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  our  forces  is  shown  by  these  two  let- 
ters which  appeared  in  the  Pictorial  Press 
of  Taiilequah,  Okla.,  on  March  7,  1968: 
Letters  to  the  Editor 
Dear  Editor:  Just  a  few  lines  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  copies  of  The  Pictorial  Press 
you  have  sent   me. 

I  will  soon  be  returning  home  (Peggs). 
Thanks  to  community  leaders  such  as  you 
who  have  taken  time  and  effort  to  remem- 
ber us  when  we  are  away  from  home  to 
make  this  long,  long  year  seem  a  little 
shorter.  ^      ...  „ 

Thanks  again,  and  congratulations  for  the 
fine  work  your  newspaper  is  doing  for  the 
community. 

Sincerely, 

Msgt.  G.  D.  TOMBLIN. 
Vietnam. 

DEAR  Editor:  For  the  past  16  months  I  have 
received  vour  newspaper.  It  has  informed 
me  of  what  is  going  on  at  home  and  really 
brought  home  closer  to  me.  I'd  like  to  Thank 
you  for  remembering  all.  of  us  while  we  re 
over  here.  ^      .       .  ,  .     ., 

This    isn't    what   we    want   to   do,    but   li 


we  don't  stop  Communism  in  Viet  Nam^v,e 
may  be  highting  them  in  Los  Angeles,  New 
Yor'k  or  T^hlequah  some  day.  If  more  peo- 
pie  at  home  supported  us  '"  °"'-  "^'J^V^'^JI 
war  would  be  over  soon.  Though  only  18 
:.hen  I  first  arrived  in  Viet  Nam.  Tve  1-^ned 
quite  a  bit  about  the  PeoPl^,.7rj^\,^fi " 
their  freedom  as  much  as  we  did  in  1776. 

Its  for  people  like  >ou  that  we  tight  thl. 
war.  instead  of  provocating  our  cause  ad 
nrinting  anti-war  sU.t;ans.  you  ">  N"'"^ 
'best  lo^l^rlng  home  town  news  to  the  Tahle- 
quah  bovs  lighting  m  Met  Nam.  As  a 
Tahlequaii  boy  and  a  member  oi  '|.e^P^^'^.'. 
Forces  in  Viet  Nam.  Id  like  to  say  Thanks 
for  mvseU  and  my  unit  for  remembering  us 
I  m  sure  all  the  other  Tahlequah  boys  in 
Viet  Nam  feel  the  way  I  do. 

Sincerely. 

Tom  Roach. 

5th  Special  Forces. 
Vietnam. 


INDL^.STRIAL  BOND  RULING  HARM- 
Fl.-L  TO  OKLAHOMA 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  de- 
cided suddenly  lo  iliminate  the  tax- 
extmpt  .-laius  ol  certain  industrial  de- 
velo;.menl  bonds  i.v.ucd  by  States,  coun- 
ties and  towns  to  help  create  jobs  foi 
iheiv  citizens.  These  bonds  have  been 
used  with  great  si'cccss  in  Oklahoma,  and 
a  number  of  us  from  Oklahoma  were 
quite  disturbed  by  the  ruling. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  from  the 
Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and 
Park  Commission  over  the  signature  ot 
its  verv  able  chairman.  Lt.  Gov. 
George  '  Nigh,  which  very  strongly 
presents  the  feeling  that  all  of  us  from 
Oklahoma  .lave  about  this  ruling.  I. would 
like  10  have  this  ruling   appear  in  the 

'^  K°i)i°mv  deep  desire  that  Congress  can 
pass  legislation  which  would  Pei-mil  the 
CO  inucd  issuance  ot  these  bonds.  \^hich 
have  opened  the  door  lo  employment  and 
nrosperitv  to  many  of  the  communities 
in  mv  district,  while  at  the  same  time 
curbin"  cei'tain  abuses  of  these  bonds. 

resolution  BV  OKLAHOMA  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   AND     PARK     COMMISSION 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
in-  recentlv  announced  ruling  arbitrarily 
overturned"  the  long  standing  exemption  of 
interest  paid  on  bonds  issued  by  States  and 
their  sub-divisions  of  g°^"""^^"5„/°^  '"" 
dustrial  development  purposes,  effective  as 
March  15.  19G8;  and 

Whereas  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  many 
stales  which  in  recent  years  has  enJo^ed  » 
respectable  industrial  growth  due  \er> 
lirgelv  to  investment  funds  made  possible 
by  such  exemption  of  interest  on  industrial 
bbnds  from  Federal  income  taxes,  whose  in- 
dustrial progress  is  now  seriously  ^hreal^ned 
by  such  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  and  

Whereas  said  action  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  expressed  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  to  increase  jobs 
and  pavrolls  and  reduce  the  number  hard- 
core" employable,  the  accomplishment  ol 
which  desirable  objectives  depends  in  sub- 
stantial degree  upon  availability  of  invest- 


ment funds  with  which  to  hnunce  new  and 
oxpaiidlnj;  industries:  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  Treasury  Dt'P-"^'- 
ment  action  will  also  result  in  reduced, 
rather  than  greater.  Federal  tax  r;v^""^;f' 
in  that  the  aggregate  of  Federal  tax  e.enues 
to  be  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  Irom 
increased  pavrolls  in  related  economic  actiy- 
itv  made  possible  by  the  prescribed  type  of 
Uidusln..!  bond  nnanc.nc  will  exceed  by  the 
increase  m  revenue  accruing  irom  the  i  >x 
••Dilitv  of  such  lilt -ren;  ;>iid 

Whereas,  a  further  effecl  of  .Mich  acfon  v^ 
be  ioreseen  ,>s  private  capital  i.s  thus  lorced 
out  of  indu.strlal  bonds  investment,  is  a  nui. 
greater  dependence  upon  Federal  lunds  w  t 
which  to  nuance  industrial  projects,  with 
decisions  atlecling  the  progress  of  our  cities 
and  towns  beum  made  m  Washington  in- 
.stead  of  being  made  l.icallv;  ami  .„„„^,,r„ 

Whereas  .such  action  by  the  US.  rreasiiry 
Department  in  overturning  loiig-slandin^ 
administrative  mterpietatu.n  oi  Uie  la^, 
reuresents  an  invasion  of  the  power  of  Con- 
.res.s  solelv  to  make  such  a  vital  ..nd  impor- 
1  ,nt  dcci.sion.  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  laichallenged,   now   therelore  be   it 

1     Re.solved.  That  the  aforesaid  action  by 
the    US     Treasurv    Department    should    be 
iHi  ii  IS  hcrcbv.  deplored  i-.nd  condemned  .  nd 
-luniid  l)e  reversed  bv  ;..clion  of  Congress 
"  ■>    Resolved,   Tliat  the  etlect  of  such  action 
on"  the  State  of  Okl.dioma.  and  particular  y 
upon    the   .smaller   cities   :.nd   towns   in    thi>> 
State    will    be  most  liarmlul  and   injurious. 
remienni;  much  more  oiflicult  our  i.ioblem  ol 
cooperating    with    the    Federal    Governme   t 
in  decreasing   lob  opportunities  lor  the  mi- 
emploved  and  under  employed   in  this  area. 
■5    That  copies   of   this  Resolution   be  dis- 
tributed to  all  Members  of  Concress  of  Ok  a- 
homa,  including  the  US.  senators  f""^  "Y.'" 
homa.  to  the  President  of  the  ^'"'^''d  St..ies. 
his  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury.  and  the  Olli- 
cers  <^  the  US    .Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  _       ,. 

Dated    this    13th    day   of    March.    1968,    at 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

GEORGE    NiCH. 

Cliuirmnn. 

Attest; 

Clarence  Wright. 

Srcrctanj. 


IRISH    IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  .    „  ,„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday  was 
St  Patrick's  Day,  an  occasion  for  reflec- 
tion about  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  descent  who  helped  to  build 
this  land.  It  is  appropriate  on  this  occa- 
sion to  lui-n  our  attention  to  an  inci- 
dental effect  of  the  1965  immiuration  re- 
form legislation,  which  Ls  closing  the 
doors  to  many  sons  of  Ireland  desirinc  .o 
immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

The  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  reformed  America's  immigration  pol- 
icy bv  ending  the  arbitrary-  and  unjust 
national  origins  quota  system  and  sub- 
stituting a  system  of  preferences  anting 
prioritv  to  the  reuniting  of  families  and 
the  admLssion  of  immigrants  with  needed 

skills 

'  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  most  im- 
migrants have  been  young  without 
formal  training  or  immediate  family  al- 
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ready  In  the  United  States,  the  new  pref- 
erence categories  have  frozen  out  many 
potential  Irish  immigrants. 

One  of  the  most  severe  obstacles  is  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965  which  requires 
aliens  in  certain  categories  to  obtain  a 
labor  certificate.  Before  the  act  was 
amended,  aliens  who  wished  to  enter  the 
United  States  could  do  so,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  certified  that — 

(A)  There  are  available  In  the  United 
States  at  the  alien's  proposed  destination 
Bufflclent  workers  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
at  the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  for 
admlaoton  to  the  United  States,  to  perform 
such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  or  (B)  the 
employment  of  such  aliens  will  adversely 
affect  the  wagea  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

Under  the  1965  changes  the  burden  of 
proof  has  been  reversed.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding that  an  alien  can  enter  unless  the 
Secretary  says  no,  it  now  says  that  an 
alien  cannot  enter  unless  the  Secretary 
says  yes.  Par  from  being  merely  a  tech- 
nical change,  this  provision  requires  a 
prospective  immigrant  to  prove  that  he 
win  not  be  displacing  an  American 
worker.  In  practice,  this  is  almost  impos- 
sible. 

In  addition,  section  204(a)  requires 
sixth-preference  immigrants — skilled  and 
unskilled  workers — to  have  a  definite  job 
before  they  Immigrate.  A  worker  cannot 
request  his  own  visa:  his  employer  must 
do  it  for  him.  This  is  an  additional 
obstacle. 

Two  bills  of  mine  would  alleviate  the 
effects  of  the  1965  act  by  removing  the 
definite  job  requirements — H.R.  15350 — 
and  by  amending  section  212(a)  (14)  to 
conform  to  its  language  prior  to  the  1965 
act — HJl.  7775.  My  bills  would  simply 
mitigate  the  unanticipated  effects  of  the 
new  law. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965,  Irish  immi- 
gration has  fallen  off  sharply.  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  inquiries  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Dublin,  regarding 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  has 
decreased  steadily: 
Inquiries : 

1964    -     6.483 

1965    5,797 

1966    4,725 

1967  -. - M.  100 

1  Estimate;  exact  figure  not  available. 

Similarly,   applicants   for   immigrant 
visas  have  decreased: 
Applicants :  J 

1964  5.817 

1965  4,750 

1966  .- 1,996 

1967  2,026 

And  the  number  of  visas  actually  is- 
sued has  also  declined: 
visas  Issued: 

1964  4,619 

1965  4,004 

1966  1.741 

1967  1,809 

Immigration  from  Ireland  is  now  run- 
ning at  a  rate  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  in  1964. 

A  study  prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Dublin  last  April 
1967,  stated: 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  Section  212  (a)  ( 14) 
of  the  Act  has  caused  a  decrease  In  Irish 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  As  many 
Irl.sh  visa  applicants  are  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers,  they  are  unable  to  qualify 
under   Section   212    {a.)    (14)    as   amended. 

I  entered  into  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD.  volume  113,  part  10,  page  13167, 
a  study  on  Irish  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  The.se  statistics  were 
brought  up  to  date  in  a  supplementary 
letter  which  I  entered  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113,  part  20,  page 
27250. 

I  liave  received  a  report  from  the 
Arr.e.ican  Embassy  at  Dublin  bringing 
the  statistics  up  to  the  end  of  1967.  It 
illustrates  a  further  decrease  in  Irish 
immicration  to  the  United  States. 

I  include  Ambassador  Raymond  R. 
Guest's  letter  of  February  8,  1968,  at  this 
point  in  the  REcoRn. 

Dublin.  Ireland. 

February  8, 1968. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Concresbman  Ryan:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  January  23,  1968.  and  to  our  In- 
terim reply  of  January  31,  1968,  in  regard  to 
brlneine  up-to-date  the  statistics  concern- 
ing Irish  immigration  furnished  you  in  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

The  statistics  which  you  requested  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Question:  All  i>ersons  who  have  made  an 
inquiry  regarding  immigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  States. 

Answer; 

July   1967   329 

August  1967 373 

September  1967 328 

October   1967   347 

November   1967    288 

December   1967   184 


Total    1.849 

2.  Question:  All  persons  for  whom  a  peti- 
tion or  lahor  certification  has  been  approved, 
or  who  have  established  their  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965.  i.e.  applicants  for 
immigrant  visas. 

Answer : 

July  1967 211 

August   1967 220 

September  1967 171 

October   1967   213 

November   1967   181 

December    200 


Total    1,196 

3.  Question:  The  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  Issued,  and  refused  to  Irish  applicants 
by  each  preference  category,  as  well  as  Im- 
mediate relatives  and  special  Immigrants. 

Answer:  See  Table  1  (enclosed). 

4.  Question:  The  occupations  of  applicants 
to  w^hom  Immigrant  visas  were  issued  under 
the  third,  the  si.xih  nnd  the  nonpreference 
categories;  by  category. 

Answer:   See  Table  2   lenclofced) 

5.  Question:  The  number  of  preliminary 
visa  questionnaires  which  gave  occupations 
listed  in  Schedule  B  of  Title  29,  Part  60, 
Section  60.2(a)  1 2),  Subtitle  A  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR). 

1967 

Answer: 

July   1 

Avigust    - 

September    - 

October  1 

November  2 

December   1 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  R.  Guest, 
American  Ambassador. 

TABLE   1. -IMMIGRANT  VISAS   ISSUED  AND   REFUSED  AT 
DUBLIN  TO  IRISH  APPLICANTS 


Classificstion 

Julyl 

Dec. 

31,  1967 

Issued 

Refused 

Prelerencs  and  nonpreference 
1st 

2 
18 

- 

2d.. .-- 

3d                                 

1 

A\h                                -       -  . 

5th 

6th 

128 

29 

Nonpreference. 
Total 


Immediate  relatives: 


IR  1. 
IR  2. 
lR-3. 
IR-4. 
IR-5. 


Total. 


S94 

57 

742 

87 

17 
13 

3 

1 

9 

13        

52 

4 

Special  iminigrants: 
SA-1 

SA  2                      ----- 

SA-3                   

SB-1 :. 

SD-l..   

SD-2 

35 

14 

2 

Total  .     

49 

2 

Note:  The  maiorlty  of  applicants,  who  are  shown  as  havin? 
been  refused  visas,  ultimately  overcame  the  grounds  ot  their 
ineligibility  and  were  issued  visas.  For  instance,  an  applicant 
wtio  lacks  a  police  certificate  or  sufficient  evidence  ol  support 
would  be  refused  a  visa.  Upon  receipt  of  the  required  documents, 
if  satisfactory,  the  applicant  would  be  eligitile  to  receive  a  visa. 


TABLE  2.-0CCUPATI0NS  OF  APPLICANTS  ISSUED  IMMI- 
GRANT VISAS  FROM  JULY  1  TO  DEC.  31,  1967,  TO  WHOM 
SEC.  212(aX14)  IS  APPLICABLE 


Occupation 


3d  pref-  6th  pref-       Non- 
erence    erence     preference 


Total 


Domestic 

Nurse.. 

Nun - 

Priest - 

Teacher 

Nurses  aide 

Children's  nurse - 

Tutor-governess 

Religious  student 

Mechanical  engineer 

Civil  engineer. . 

Electronic  engineer 

Electrical  engineer 

Chemical  engineer 

Aeronautical  engineer 

Engineer 

Biochemist...       

Physiotherapist 

Radiographer 

Medica  I  doctor 

Resea  rch  soentist. 

Research  chemist.. 

.  Reseaich  veterinarian 

Chemist---  

University  lecturer 

University  professor 

Barrister  at  law 

Chartered  accountant... 

Socioloyist. -.- 

Architect 

Draftsman.  .  

Accountirgclerl( 

Communications  assistant 

Secretary..  

Shorthand  typist 

Typist.       -  

Clerk.. 

Keypunch  operator. -- 

Maintenance  loreman . 

Factory  manager - 

Hotel  manager,  steward 

Assistant  creamery  manager. 

Cabinetmaker 

Motor  mechanic 

Driver.  - 

Electrician 

Glazier 

Handyman     - .         .  .   - 

Dipper 

Panel  beater.. 

Knitting  machine  operator 

Knitter 


181 
67 
66 
43 
16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
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March    19,    19bS  ^^^^      ,a,d.  the  immlgrauon  law  is  too  complicated 

TABLE  3.-OCCUPAT,0r.S  OF  APP1..C«*TS  I^UEO  IM-I^  , J^f"  .^g  S'fhi'e  of  other  countri^  ^'^^on^'cith^erSears  to  be  seriously  ques- 

GRANT  VISAS  FROM  JULY   1  TO  DEC^  31,     957^  TO  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  among  the  emigrants  from  ^o°"%;'^Xr  the  United  States  can  as- 

WHOM  SEC.  212(.)(14)  IS  APPLICABLE-Continued  ^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  countries,  '"=  "ding  th^  ml lafe  a  mfiercnt  generation  of  Immigrants. 

-  Asian   ones,   where   the   demand    for   United  sm          ^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^   immigrants  now   is 

Occupafion               3d  pref-  6th  prel-       Non-  gtates  visas  had  always  surpassed  the  supply.  ^  ^             ^  compared  with  the  great  days 

°«^^^                 erence    erence     p.eference  distribution   was  done   utidcr  a   pref-  ^«"^;;;f;j„.,,,o„  „,j^],e  Worid  War  I. 

erence  svst^m  that  gave  most  Of  the  new  visa^  in   the   IU67   fiscal   year,   the  total  of   Im- 

.            1  t3    relatives    of    United    States    residentf.    A  ^-y       j           ^i,   sources   was  361.972.   the 

SS'                                      i  liser  number  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ^'P,^«^V«\ ears.   l.ut  sU  times  between 

AfriSwV'dess.                                        '           \  talents   and  .^kills  that  were  needed   In  the  hiM_}   ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^   numberv  surpassed    one 

Airline  instructor...                                                      i  United  States.                                                     .  million   Tlie  smallest  number  of  Immigrants 

'"''"i^"!"'  ,                                                -            1  Afwr   July    1.   when   the    naUonal   origins  ,,  .,,p,„crlod  was  751.786. 

^Idt'iSress     :  -                                   -            i  quota   system    passes    away,    this   preference  '"j^^^P,^.,^,  represented  a  much  larger  per- 

waiter                                                                     2  svstem  Will  govern  ImnilgraUon  to  the  United  ^^J^'J'^g/^f  .^e  population.  The  population  In 

Chet..-                                                                   1  states  almost  entirely.  1910  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Housekeeper(hotel).-.                                             1  Already,  however,  the  effect  of  the  new  sys-  ^.^3   9i,9-;2.266;    today,   it   is  more   than  200 

Professional  lootball  coach         [ tern  has  been  dramatic.  million.                                                                   ^ 

482  The  1965  fiscal  year-from  July  1.  1964.  to  Nonetheless,    there    is    agitation    that    the 

Ta'al- -  June  30    19G5— was  the  last  full  year  under  traditional    sources    of    immigrants,    coui - 

— Vr,  Vnn^  o«H  1 SISO  rem-      the  old  rules  for  immigration.  The  1967  fiscal  ^.^^^  ^j^  cultural,  political  and  economic 

Mr.  speaker,  H.R.  7775  a^^  15350  rem       ^iie^o^ju  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^..,^^^     t^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,„g  ^,,. 

edv  unforeseen  defects  m  the  Immigra       >  criminated  against. 

tSn  Nationality  Act  of  1965  which  dis-     ^y^t^m.  ^^^^^^on  made  For  example,  the  preference  system  aims 

cSliBat€     particularly     against     imml-  ^„„„^       ,3  ^  comparison  of  the  lO  lead-     at  reuniting  families  that  we«  divided  when 

friendship   for   Ireland   and   remove   the                              ^^    ^^^^^^^ 29.056  '-"^^  southern  European  pattern  is  dlffer- 

obstocles   to   those   sons   of   Ireland   who     g^';^'         22,899  [    Italians.   Greeks   and   Portuguese   cross 

^rto  immigrate  to  the  United  S  ates.    ^--,  > 6.488  ;nt^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^s'  '^e^^r^^^eLce 

For   the   further    confirmation    of   my     i^aly  ^•^?5  parents,  brothers  and  sisters   The  preference 

colleagues   I   include    an   article   on   tWs  Jjeland            -----   -------------_---     11%  ^re^e^r^heTeference  system  into  which 

matter    from    today's    New    York    Times     ^^^herlands  --- 2. 901  ,  fr^^ui^nalNorthern  European  might  ht- 

written  by  John  Corry:                                   ^^^.^^,  ^mon 2.697  '^^^^  ^j  immigrants  who  win  perform  skiUed 

IMMIGRATION  SHOWS  AN  ETHNIC  CHANCE         ^^.^^^    2.496  or  Unskilled   labor-ls   One   of   the   smallest. 

(By  John  corry)                                  Norway    2,363  with  room  for  no  more  than  17.0OT  I^rs^^^ 

The  pattern  o    immigration  to  the  United  1067  It  also   Is  tightly^  Tp^ecting  tL^Uvi 

Sreekscmnese.    Portuguese    and    Filipinos     ^^^^^^ 16,605  .oucv  ,.s  protected 

replace  declining  number  of  English.  Irish,     p^^^^^   2.    37  consequently,  a  young  ^'^'f^'^r,:!^\l^° 

Dutch  and  Germans.                                       .     ^     Greece   ^^'  11°  might  have  iinmlgrated  to  the  United  fatates 

-^e   extent   of   the   change   has   surprised     ^^^^^^.y 8,333  ^^'In^  work  as  a  bartender,  laborer  or  cook  s 

even  those  who  fought  hardest  for  It.  More-     phmppmes ^  H^.  helper.   Is   now   ban-ed    from    entry   because 

over,  it  will  become  more  pronounced  after     ^^^^^^ 4.451  ^^^^^  j^  ^  g^rfeit  here  of  bartenders,  laborers 

July  1  when  the  last  traces  of  the  national     Yugoslavia   *■  f  i°  and  cooks' helpers.                                  .^„,„n 

origins  quota  system  disappear.                             ^^^^^   4.  1«  This  has  led  groups  such  as  the  American 

This  in  turn,  has  touched  off  some  feeling  -^n,^„  ,„  thP  ^tate  Irish  Immigration  Society  to  protest, 

ir^oneress  that  the  immigration  laws  ought  Furthermore.  ^^^^^Isa  Office    n  the  StaW  I^.^h^-^-^^           ^^^^^  ^^^nd  satisfied  until 

tS  be  Snend^i  further.  S^me  ethnic  groups  Department  ^^^^-^^^^^  Ji^.^^^^^f^^^j^t^.^le  the   S^grac^ful   blot   of   the   present   United 

m  the  united  States,  most  notably  the  Ameri-  shift  further  in  the  ^rstluU  year  after  tne  ^'J^  "^f^^j       ^i^n    poUcy    is    erased."    says 

on  Saturday,  the  committee  took  Its  case  will  look  this  way  in  1969:  

to   the   people,    distribuOng   buttons   at   the  20.000  -irp-rFRAN^  ADVISORY 

St.  Patrld^-s  parade  here  that  said, -Immigra-  ^^^y  -  20.000  U.S.   ^^^^.IJ^ON 

tion  or  Die  1968."  The  words  surrounded  a  ^^^^^^^   20.000  COMMISSION 

big  green  shamrock.                                                 chlna ^S' ^^  Mr       BROWN      of      California.      Mr. 

The  national  origins  quota  sys^   which    ^          ,^^ 13,000  J^'^'^^^^^/^^^^nammous  consent  to  ex- 

had  determined  the  pattern  of  Inunigration                              6.000  bpeaser,  i  tiso.  "'"*                    „ninf-    in    the 

Since  1929  sought  to  preserve  the  ethnic  bai-    1°^^^^ 5.000  tend  my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  inc 

ance  that  existed  in  the  united  states  when     ^^gosl&vlci   5°°°  RECORD.                                                       n^ntr. 

the  1920  census  was  taken.                               .       Germany- ^' ^  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  meant  that  emi-     ^^^^^      2,900  ^^^    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

grants  from  Britain  and   Northern  Ireland,  lonnoo   i.?   to  be  Pnlifnrnia'' 

H^S^rr^rH  gE£rSH:£=  ^'^^^Tc..^^^^^ 

UnftTd  sLtL  each  y^r  on  the  number  from  any  one  country.  More-  g^afcer,     the     U.S.     Veterans     Advisory 
^^  were  virtually  excluded  frcm  entry,  over,  the  preference  system  will  not  apply  to  pommis-sion  has  submitted  Its  report  to 
while    emigration   from   LaUn   America   and  Western  Hemisphere  emigrants.  ^^^    Administrator   of    Veterans    ABailb. 
Canada  was  allowed  to  continue  without  any  For  Eastern   Hemisphere  "Migrants    how-  congratulate   and   thank   the 
numerical  restriction.  ever,  the  P'-^^^'-^J'^^ j/"  ,5^,f  f/f,  a  Taiwan-  members  of  the  Commission  for  a  report 
The  national  origins  quota  system  was  re-  come,  first-served  ba"^-^™'^' 'J  Ian  F^an-  Sh    will    no    doubt   become    the   basis 
vised  m  October.  1965.  The  revision  provided  ^-^  ^^<^  ^^^  %^;i''^:°l^'^'Z7 ^^^^^s^t  S   Lure    Sislation   concerning    vet- 
that    iititi!    lulv  1    1968    no  foreign  country  clsco  applies  for  a  \ifa  on  Juiy  ^  iie  «>"  6=*^  lor    luiure    icgiajawi^ 
would  have  ite  quota  of  potential  llnmlgranti  it  before   say.  a  Londoner  with  a  bro  her  or  ^j.^.  benefits.                          .   . 
^  ^Le  Untt^  It^^  r^uced,  but  that  the  sister  in  New  York  who  applies  on  July  3 .  ^^^^  ^^e  report  of  the  citizens  of  this 
unused  portion  of  each  quota  would  be  as-  j,o  sebious  objections  country  can  easily  assess  the  nara  woik. 
signed  to  a  pool  from  which  potenUal  Immi-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  congress  appears  to  be  quarrel-  ^nd  long  hours  of  Study  that  went  inio 
grants  from  all  nations  could  be  drawn.  seriouslv  with  this  procedure  or  with  the  ^^^  compiling  of  SUCh  a  document,   ine 
Britain,  for  example,  annually  had  between  ^j,°  jj^j^    of    ^^e    national    origins    quota  » „rans  of  this  country  will  appreciate 
40,000  and  50.000  unused  places  In  its  quota.  comprehensive  review  of  every  pres- 
However,  In  Italy,  which  had  an  amiual  quota  =y                         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^_  ..con-  l^s  J°^ ram  and  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
of $5,666  before  the  law  was  revised,  more  ^j^  y,^ax,  to  look  like  racists."  ent  Programdiiu  /_                    ,    g^^d  new 
than  200,000  people  were  seeking  admission  ^^1^^^°^  \  RepubUcan  Representative  ix)sals  for  needed  improvements  ana 
to  the  United  SUtes. 
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legislation  recommended  by  the  many 
who  testified  in  the  hearings. 

This  reix)rt  is  a  compliment  to  those 
who  have  served  this  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Instigated  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  the  Commission  has 
produced  a  document  that  will  no  doubt 
become  the  cirnerstone  of  all  future  leg- 
islation enacted,  or  revisions  to  present 
legislation.  On  the  basis  of  the  report,  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  have  a 
firsthand  review  available  detailing  the 
actual  problems  and  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans. At  the  same  time  the  proposals  as- 
sure that^-as  the  President  asked— the 
American  taxpayer  is  getting  his  money's 
worth  in  the  veterans'  benefit  programs. 

I  compliment  the  members  of  the 
Commission  for  a  job  well  done.  I  believe 
that  this  study  and  its  recommendations 
are  by  far  the  most  equitable  ever  pre- 
sented. When  we  discuss  veterans'  bene- 
fits all  programs  must  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. This  report  looks  far  into  the  fu- 
ture and  makes  proposals  that  can  be  ad- 
justed tp.the  changes  in  our  social  and 
economic  structures. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  report 
does  not  miiice  words  or  become  am- 
biguous. It  deals  straightforwardly  with 
the  problems,  and  makes  suggestions.  I 
am  sure  that,  using  the  report  as  a  basis, 
we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
our  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  thank  the  Commission  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  task  they  were  asked  to  per- 
form. I  believe  they  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  their  great  accomphshment. 
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Where  will  the  cuts  be  made,  if  we  fail 
to  provide  this  money? 

In  San  Diego,  I  am  advised,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  reduction  of 
maintenance  and  other  support  serv- 
ices. Eventually  the  local  taxpayers,  al- 
ready burdened  with  one  of  the  coun- 
tiT's  higher  property  rates,  would  have 
to  make  up  the  deficit  by  remitting  an- 
other 12  cents  for  every. $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  San  Diejiaiis  today  are  paying 
$4.04  per  SlOO  for  their  schools. 

Some  27,000  .students  now  enrolled  in 
San  DicKo's  .schools  have  parents  who 
live  or  work  on  tax-exempt  Federal  in- 
stallations. San  Diegans  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  do  their  share  to 
support  our  national  defense  effort  and 
many  other  Federal  activities. 

Congress  .should  respond  by  providing 
more  equitable  compensation  for  the 
school  systems  in  all  the  areas  that  are 
assisting  the  National  Government,  at  a 
great  expense  in  lost  tax  revenues,  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 


securing  the  passage  of  legislation  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 


IMPACT  AID 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  House  conferees  appointed  yes- 
terday will  endorse  the  wise  decision  of 
the  other  body  to  add  $90,965,000  for  the 
impacted  school  aid  program  to  H.R. 
15399,  the  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit 
the  OfQce  of  Education  to  fully  fimd 
the  impact  aid  entitlements  of  some  4,200 
school  districts.  Without  this  extra 
money,  payments  will  fall  about  20 
percent  short.  In  fairness  to  these  school 
systems,  many  of  which  have  based  long- 
range  plans  on  tire  assumption  that  full 
entitlements  would  be  forthcoming,  we 
really  have  no  choice  other  than  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Many  of  us  have  been  hearing  about 
the  impending  shortage  from  the  school 
administrators  back  home. 

As  a  Congressman  for  the  most  heavily 
impacted  school  system  in  the  Nation — 
the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District — 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  urgency  be- 
hind the  appeals  from  these  school  su- 
perintendents. 

San  Diego  City  Schools  expected  to  re- 
ceive about  $6  million  tmder  Public  Law 
874  this  year.  Without  the  additional  ap- 
propriations voted  by  the  other  body,  the 
system  will  lose  $1.2  million  of  its  alloca- 
tion. 


FULL     SUFFRAGE     FOR     THE     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hopes 
that  last  year's  reorganization  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  would 
bring  the  citizens  of  the  District  closer 
to  their  governing  body  have  material- 
ized. 

However,  it  is  only  a  limited  move; 
for  the  denial  of  full  sovereignty  for  Dis- 
trict citizens  remains  a  blot  on  the  most 
basic  principles  of  a  free  democracy  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
proudly  proclaim.  Fortunately,  we  do  see 
some  sip;n  of  hope  in  the  fact  that  the 
Rule.s  Committee  presently  has  before  it 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  sive  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict voting  representation  in  Congress. 

As  one  measure  of  the  broad  support 
for  this  legislation,  the  AFL-CIO,  at  its 
recent  convention,  renewed  the  call  for 
full  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  made  a  solid  pledge  to  help  in  every 
way  possible  to  achieve  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  With  unanimous  consent, 
I  now  offer  the  federation's  resolution,  to 
be  reprinted,  as  follows,  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Resolution  No.  115 — Pull  Suffrage  for 
District  or  Columbia 

Whereas.  Citizens  and  Union  members  of 
Washington.  DC.  have  for  many  decades  ad- 
vocated full  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  has  been  ratified  by  the  states 
granting  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  to  the  citizens. of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and 

Whereas,  The  Prospects  for  home  rule  and 
national  representation  are  brighter  now 
than   for  many   years;    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  all  segments  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  be  urged  to  assist  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Central   Labor  Council,   AFL-CIO  In 


RESOLUTION  TO  SIGNIFY  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARENESS  OF  THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
House  resolution  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
from  its  present  designation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  In  proposing  a  change  in  name 
I  in  no  way  propose  that  the  current 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  be  ex- 
panded or  shifted,  nor  that  the  present 
involvement  in  the  field  of  urban  affairs 
by  any  other  House  committee  be  con- 
tracted or  withdrawn. 

My  proposal  is  based  in  large  measure 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  But,  recent  events  also  under- 
score the  fact  that  the  press  and  public 
are  not  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  nor  that  our  involvement  in 
the  problems  of  the  urban  crisis  is  based 
upon  a  great  understanding  and  expertise 
in  this  area.  A  change  in  name  would  be 
fitting  not  only  in  terms  of  the  nature  of 
our  concerns,  but  also  in  terms  of  letting 
the  public  know  that  the  Congress  has 
a  standing  committee  which  has  as  one 
of  its  principal  duties  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  existing  and  emerging  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  metropohtan  areas. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  was  cogni- 
zant of  this  fact.  The  reasoning  for  the 
recommendation  was: 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  urban  areas, 
the  enormous  problems  of  this  growth  has 
spawned,  and  the  current  and  probable  fu- 
ture expansion  of  Federal  programs  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  signified  in  part  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  point  to  the  need  for 
specialized  congressional  recognition  of  this 
increasingly  significant  area  of  public  policy. 
The  present  concern  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  in  each  House  with 
housing  problems,  coupled  with  the  member- 
ship and  staff  expertise  in  this  general  area, 
make  these  committees  the  logical  instru- 
ments for  the  evaluation  of  proposals  deal- 
ing with  new  matters  affecting  urban  areas. 
The  Joint  Committee  does  not  feel,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  relatively  light  workload 
of  these  committees  as  they  now  exist  as  well 
as  their  expertise  in  the  area  of  housing,  that 
a  separate  urban  affairs  committee  in  each 
House  is  justified. 

The  statement  of  the  joint  committee 
certainly  summarizes  my  own  thoughts. 
Their  view  is  based  upon  17  months  of  in- 
tensive study  into  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress.  I  should  elab- 
orate, however,  for  my  concurrence  with 
their  proposal  is  based  upon  18  years  of 
service  with  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  last  6  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  both  the  full  committee 
and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, a  period  in  which  the  committee  lias 
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grown  in  stature.  specializatAon_  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  complex  field  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  development.  

The  Banking  and  Currency  Comm  t- 

somewhat   limited   durmg   the   fiist   bo 
veSs  of  its  existence  because  the  work 
'ofSerseeing  the  monetary  Policies  o 
the  Nation  was  exercised  by  the  Com- 
mfttee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures  During  the'  Wilson  administra Uon 
the  committee  began  to  play  a  ^^r  n  ore 
flptive  role  in  the  legislative  revle^^   of 
banktnrpractices  in  the  Nation,  its  ac- 
th-e  role  m  the  field  of  banking  culmi- 
rStln™  ^S  the  absorption  of  that  juris- 
S£n  of  the  committee  on  Coinage 
Weihts   and  Measures  dealing  with  all 
SeUiV  -attars  foUowing  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  194b. 
The  committee's  involvement  in  the 

S^e  BanJfng'and  Currency  Comm^U^e 
was  based  upon  the  natural  link  of  mon 
Ty  anrcrediT^with  the  building  and  pur- 
chiing  of  homes.  The  same  essential 
S^kiig  between  urban  development 
and  the  mortgage  financing  market  has 
^ince  the  start  of  this  decade,  led  the 
'cSSnmee^nto  the  broader  area jf  re 
nnr  concern  is  not  lunited  to  units  oi 
housSg  aSie.  but  with  the  quality  o 
the  human  environment.  In   fact,  our 
S^lSe  is  the  parent  committee  o^ 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  legislative  review  of 
Sy  every  program  administered  by 

"^e  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization   took  note  of   this 
development  to  some  extent  in  it^re^rt 
enUtled  "Federal  Role  m  Urban  Affairs_ 
Sie  senate  report  stated  that  since  1961 
Sth   the   congress   and   the   executwe 
branch  have  responded  to  the  urgent 
IZToi  the  Nation  by  "de^^^  ",^^^^ 
and  sweeping  programs  which,  for  the 
first  time  place  the  Federal  Government 
fn  a  Son  to  mount  an  attack  on  our 
urbanproblems  on  a  broad  enough  front 
to  be  «x,mmensurate  with  the  rammca- 
tions  of  the  entrenched  problems  them- 

In  the  vanguard  of  this  movement  has 
been  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  ^ 

It  is  to  the  Banking   and  Ciirrency 
Committee  that  the  House  has  looked  for 
creative   legislation   in   college,    elderly 
housing,  low-rent  public  housing   urban 
renewal,  community  development,  urban 
mass    transportation,    urban   planning, 
open  spaces,  and  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  mortgage  and  cr«ht 
devices  necessary  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  both  nonprofit  and  commercial 
housing.  Our  efforts  have  fro^n  from 
providing  pubUc  housing  for  the  indigent 
to  a  full-scale  attack  on  urban  blight 
through  the  Demonstration  Cities  aci 
which  couples  programs  to  overcome  ed- 
ucational disadvantages,  disease,  and  en- 
forced idleness  with  efforts  to  improve 
substantially  the  housing,  .highways,  and 
sanitation  systems  that  exist  m  the  inner 
city. 
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Mr.  speaker.  13  proposals  to  the  89th 
CongresTand  an  additional  28  in  this 
?nnereS  to  establish  a  separate  com- 
miUrSi  u?ban  affairs  indicates  that  not 
S  en^embers  of  the  House  are  aware  of 
PitiferSc  extent  of  the  involvement  of 

in  thi^  area  or  thr-  depth  oi  i.s  cxperiue. 
Tl  =s  p-olosal  to  chan?c  the  name  of  the 
Sm-^uee  to  more  properly  .Icnti  y  its 
f^ncTion  would  uc  a  Ions  way  lowara  rec- 
K  °   his  problem.  More  importantly, 
to  rnvV^id    s  the  fact  that  we,  the  Con- 
°cT-    wo^d  be  publicly  informing  the 
Natron  0°   our  far-r.aching  concern  for 
fhe  problems  of  the  cities  and  our  con^- 
Unuing  determination  to  remedy  them 
with  constructive  legislation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent.  Permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
luf  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to. 

Mr.  VANiK,  for  15  minutos,  tomor^o^^ 
March  20:  and  to  revise  and  extond  ms 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  maUer. 
Mr  GovzALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
Quest  of  Mr.  Lukens)   to  re\ase  and  ex- 
?end  £eir  remarks  and  include  extra- 

"^r  Sa^-rn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr'  QtriE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  HosMER,  for  20  minutes,  today 
Mr.  ZWACH.  for  30  minutes,  on  March 

20.  _^__^_^_^ 

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

SetoX^ng  Members  -at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LUKENS)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Battik. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK. 
Mr.    SCHERLE. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr!  CUNNINGHAM  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr   COLLIER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr     SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Denney. 
Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 
Mr   MacGrecor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  rC' 
quest  of  Mr.  Reuss)  and  to  include  ex. 
traneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  BtJRTON  of  California. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Karth. 

Mr  Matsunaga  in  two  mstances. 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Henderson. 


Mr.  Giaimo. 
Mr  JONES  oi  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Bolling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  COHELAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Helstoski. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  RooNFY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  tv.^^~  in 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  three  m- 

eta  T\  COS 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Eilbebg. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr  CASEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr:  ON"LL  of  Massachusetts  in  two 

instances. 

Mr  Van  DEERLIN. 

Mr  Whitener  in  three  mstances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 


SE:IATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  793.  An  act  to  provide  ^ °^ /^«/°°;:*^; 
■luce  of  certain  real  properly  of  the  Uuued 
Stitcs  to  the  -Uabama  Space  Science  Exhibit 

'^'iTTrX^'  .ct  relating  to  Federal  support 
of'lducauTn  of  Indian  ftudcnts  m  sectarian 
tnstitutions  of  higher  ^ducaUon;  and 

S  2336  An  act  to  determine  the  respective 
ri-hu  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Trfb^s  of  the  CoUllle  ReservaUon  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  tl^e  Yakima 
^aKima     u'^  constituted     tribal 

other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  reported  that 
that  committee  did,  on  March  18,  1968. 
prSent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

HR  14743.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
re?ufremen«  lor  Federal  ^^-erve  no.|s  and 
for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow^ 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^_^__^^_^__ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  tbe«port  on 
^e  Lricultural  conaervatlon  program  for 
^  S  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  pursuant 
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to  the  provisions  of  50  Stat.  329;  to  the  Com- 

"^TeZ^V^tTZr.  the  Con^mlsslcner. 
government  of  the  District  of  CoUmiW"; 
uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg^latlon 
^ntS  "District  of  Columbia  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1662  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
government  of  the  District  of  Co^^'^'j'^^ 
fransmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come persons  and  families  In  the  Dlstr  ct 
of  Col^bla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1663  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  an  act  providing  for  the  zoning  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of 
the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buUd- 
ing.  and  other  structures  and  of  the  uses 
or  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  otber  purposes,"  approved  June  20  1938 
„  amended;  tVthe  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1664  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment-<X  the  District  of  Columbia,  uans- 
mlttmg  a-^raft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  minors  in  the  District  of 
Collinlbla."  approved  May  29.  1928;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1665  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Snend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  employment  and  safeguard  the 
health  of  female  employees  in  the  pistrict 
of  Columbia,"  approved  February  24  914. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1666  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  landlords  from  retaliating  against 
tenants  for  good  faith  'complaints  of  hous- 
ing violations  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1667  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Cdmmissloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  utilize  volunteers  for  active 
police  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1668  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1669  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  to  increase  effectiveness  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  for  aid- 
ing students  and  unemployed  youths  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

1670  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  omission  of  facilities  for  metering 
electricity  in  individual  housing  units  pro- 
posed to  reduce  construction  costs  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1671  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  conflicts  of  inte  -St,  with  respect  to 
the  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1672  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Uansfer,  conveyance,  lease, 
and  improvement  of.  and  construction  on, 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  ae  sites  for  gov- 


ernment* of  foreign  countries,  r.nd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee .m  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
I>ers  House  Report  No.  1180.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
eciitive  departments  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  ori 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  15856.  A  bll 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1181) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  „.♦,„„ 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1103.  ResoUi- 
tion  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
4282  a  bill  to  amend  the  AgrlctUtural  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  effectuat- 
ing marketing  orders  for  cherries  iRept.  No. 
11821.   Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1104.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10477.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38  o£  the  United  States  Code  so 
as  to  increase  the  .tmount  of  home  loan 
guarantee  entitlement  from  $7,500  to  $10,000, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1183).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1105.  Resolution 
providing  lor  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10790. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products  (Rept.  No.  1184) .  Referred 
to  ilie  House  Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1106.  Resolution 
provttling  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2029.  an 
act  to  .imend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safetv  Act  of  1966  relating  to  the 
application  of  certain  standards  to  motor 
vehicles  produced  in  quantities  of  less  than 
500  I  Rept.  No.  11 85  I.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calentiar. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R   16044.  -^    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  for  assisting  in  improved  opera- 
tion of  waste  treatment  plants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  DOLE: 
HR   16045.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  inctured  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing  repairs    and    improvements    to   his   resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing  to   amortize   .at   an  accelerated  rate   the 
cost  of  reliabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.EILBERG: 
H  R   16046.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  ;is  to  help  secure  safe 
communitv    water    supplies,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  16047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  increasing 
the   penalties   for    illegal   manufacture   and 


traffic  in  hallucinogenic  drugs  (Including 
LSD)  and  other  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  including  possession  of  such  d.ugs  for 
sale  or  other  disposal  to  another,  and  by 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  possess  any 
such  drug  for  one's  own  use  except  when  pre- 
scribed or  furnished  by  a  1'=^^^^.  P^i^^" 
tioner  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
rnmee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN : 
HR  16048.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag 
Dav  shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  16049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  automobiles  sold 
to  disabled  veterans;   to  the  Conunittee  on 

^^^■^  ^B^ *i:'TECHLER  of  west  Virginia; 

H  R  16050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nitv Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  make  pro- 
^4ion  for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics 
Tnd  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
?o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HR  16051.  A  bill   to  extend   the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954^  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR  16052.' A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  ol 
title  38  of  the  united  States  Code  to  provide 
increased  assistance  for  specially  adapted 
housing  for  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN:  ,„,  „f 

H  R  16053.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  Increased  rent  supplement 
payments  in  the  case  of  tenants  with  larger 
Fammes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H  R  16054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  salary 
of  emplovees  from  withholding  for  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  laws  of  States  or  subdivi- 
sions thereof  other  than  the  .fate  °r^^"^; 
division  of  the  employee's  residence,  to  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H  R  16055.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Food    Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definUion  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
HR   16056.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DENNEY: 
H  R  16057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  to  aboush  the  renewal 
requirements  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H  R  16058.  A  bill  to  impose,  under  certain 
conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting  do- 
mestic  production   of   such   articles;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARVEY: 
HR   16059.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   restore   the   pro- 
visions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard   to    the    3-    and    1 -percent    floors,    of 
medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of  in- 
dividuals 65   years  of  age  and  over;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  16060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members    of    the    uniformed    sernces    of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 


Bv  Mr  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wtnik.  Mr.  BXTBKE  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  COHKLAK.  Mr-  P»*f^;^^' 

GALLAGHE8.    Mr.    GRAY.    "r.    LECGETT. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Phil- 
bin  and  Mr.  SmrrH  of  Iowa)  : 
HR  16061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Poundat'lon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanules 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the  office  of  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MORGAN:  .„,t»ir, 

H.R.  16062.  A  bill  to  impose,  tender  certain 
rnnditlons   import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metaTduri^g  labor  cUsputes  a«^ctlng  do- 
mestic production  of  s"ch  articles, 
committee  on  Ways  an(l  Means. 
Bv  Mr    MONTGOMERY: 
H  R  16063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  fnternai  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tmue     he  existing  status  of  Interest  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Way^and^Means.    ^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^ 

Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss, 

Mr      GONZALEZ.     Mr.     Minish.     Mr. 

Hanna.  Mr.  Gettys.  Mr.  Annl'nzio. 

Mr.   Rexs.   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.  Fino. 

and  Mr.  Wylie)  :  „  ^       , 

HR  16064.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Federal 

Deposit  insurance  Act  with  respect  to  the 

sco^of  the  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 

Office;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 

*^'"'"ByMr.    SCHERLE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Kyl): 
HJl  16065.  A  bin   to  direct  the   Secretary 
of   Agriculture   to   release   on   behalf   of   the 
Unitid  States   conditions   in   deeds  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
ABri'=%ture^     THOMPSON   of   Georgia    (for 
himself    Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Black- 
BtmN,  Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 
Duncan.     Mr.     Zablocki.     Mr.     Mc- 
CLORY.  and  Mr.  Utt). 
H  R  16066.  A  bUl  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold  m  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  the  requirement  that  gold  reserv-es  be  held 
against  currency  in  circulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR  16067,  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  public  in- 
formation and  disclosure  provisions  of  such 
chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  STUCKEY:  „,-,>*  m 

HR  16068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  Unliea 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  pena  ty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  :  , 

H  J  Res.  1176.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  August  11. 
1968.  as  Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HJ  Res  1177.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing  the   President   to   proclaim   August    11. 
1968.  as  Pamny  Reunion  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
HJ  Res  1178.  Joint    resolution    authorlz- 
iu"    the    President   to    proclaim    August    11. 
l/oe.  as  Family  Retinlon  Day;   to  the  Com- 
n^-t'ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAMILTON; 
H  J  Res  1179.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
f  r  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  under 
-.  tion  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1"54  of  interest  on  Industrial  development 
l:onds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJ  Res  1180.  Joint    resolution    designat- 
ing the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year 


as  "National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Da^^ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
HJ  Res.  1181.  Joint    resolution    designat- 
ing the  second  Saturday  In  May  °f  each  year 
L  "National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Da>. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJ  Res.  1182.  Joint   resolution    t(3  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  ite  territorial   sea;   to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJ  Res.  1183.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize '  the     secretary     of     Transportation     to 
conduct    a    comprehensive    study    and     n- 
vestlgatlon    of    the    existing    compensation 
svstem  for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and 
lor    o^her   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  J  Res.  1184.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing   the    President    to    Pr°c'^',°»  ^^Yhrrom 
1968.  as  'Family  Reunion  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  ,„,,,.„ 
Bv  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  (for  hlm- 
"self     Mr     Del    Clawson.    Mr.    Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
LIPSCOMB.     Mr.     Shriver.    and     Mr. 
STEiGER  of  . Arizona); 
H  J  Res.  1185.  Joint    resolution    author  z- 
ing    the   President   to    proclaim   August    11. 
1968.  tis   "Family  Reunion  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.DONOHUE: 
HJ   Res    1186.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  a'  study   and   Investigation   of   infoima- 
lon  service  systems  for  States  and  localltleB 
designed  to  enable  such  States  and  locali- 
ses to  participate  more  effectively  In  feder- 
ally    assisted     programs     and     to     provide 
congress   and   the   President    with   a   better 
mealure  of  State  and   local  needs  and   per- 
formance   under    these    programs      to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
HJ  Res  1187.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
m  commemoration  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

BvMr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res. 714.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
fax-exempt  status  of  interest  on  Industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wbvs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  Con  Res.  715.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
?^™mpt  status  of  interest  on  industria^ 
d^'elopment  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  KEE :  , 

H.  con.  Res.  716.  Concurrent  resolution  rri- 
„»*;»  to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
Lu^e'^n  iState  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H  Con.  Res.  717.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Lrexempt  status  of  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  should   not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  WATTS: 
H.  con  Res.  718.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
?I^  exempt  status  of  interest  on  industna^ 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  fdrnmlstrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.ZION:  ,    .     „  ,„ 

H  Oon  Res.  719.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the 
S^nCTess  to  consider  and  report  whether 
^ther  congressional  action  Is  desirable  m 
rSect  to  U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


Bv  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H  Con  Res  720.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pr"ssmg  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
?«!txempt  status  of  interest  on  Industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

BvMr.PODELL: 
H  Con  Res.  721.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
?o^e  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East-   to  the  Committee  cm  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MacGrecori 
H  Con  Res  722.     Concurrent        resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  investigate  the 
DhKht  of   the  vlctuns  of  the  Sicilian  earth- 
Qulkes  and.  if  necessary,  direct  the  Attorney 
Sral    to    take    appropriate    action    under 
?he  immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  Con  Res.  723.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
Questing    the    President    to    take    action    to 
msure  the  United  States  will  derive  maximum 
benefits  from  an  expanded  and  Intenslfl^  el- 
fort  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  extend  the 
time   range   of   weather   predictions;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

merce. 

BvMr.WIDNALL: 
H  Res'  1107.  Resolution  to  amend  tne 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
inl.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  Vo  the  Com- 
niiltee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows :  ^ 

BvMr.  BUTTON: 
H  R  16069.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Jan 
Pawelczak;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

BvMr.  DELANEY: 
Hr"  16070.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Tove 
Belstrup  Nielsen;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR  16071.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
So&a   Rodriquez;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  HANLEY: 
HR  16072.  A   bill  for   the  relief   of  Josef 
Arsoni:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  IRWIN: 
H  R  16073,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    An- 
tonietta  Maria  Caione:  to  the  Committee  on 

''^h'r  lt074!  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Geralmo  Giraudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HR  16075.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Paolo  Fiordimondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  LANGEN:  ,   ,   >,„  p 

HR  16076.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Skjc^d.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  16077.  A    bin    authorizing    the    paj-- 
ment   of   retired   pay   to   Lawrence   E.   EUL-s. 
to  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr  MONAGAN : 
HR  16078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antomo 
Mateus  dos  Santos-Cruz;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary.  ,r    v. 

BV  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  -iork. 
H  R  16079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Domenico  Marino  and  their  children. 
Ciriaco  Adelaide.  Gaetano.  Elvira.  Gerardo, 
and  carmine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.l60M:"^fli  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
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and   Adellna  Plrozzolo  and  their  two   chil- 
dren,  Marino  and   Marco   Plrozzolo;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PODELL: 
H.R.  16081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslma 
Belluccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABRKU: 
H.B.  16082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Carmen  Marcano-Soltero;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judtclan,'. 

Bv  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R   16083    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
ToschI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  UTT: 
H  R.  16084.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Sophia  Tukacs  and   Sophia   Kondor;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

265.  The  SPEAKER  presentSd  a  petition  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  Washington. 
D.C.,  relative  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


American  Involvement  in  Vietnam 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing a  film  by  David  Schoenbrun,  foimer 
CBS  correspondent,  entitled  "Vietnam: 
How  Did  We  Get  In;  How  Can  We  Get 
Out?"  Thai  film  is  a  human  document 
of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It 
presents  a  well-reasoned  program  for 
peace  by  a  man  who  has  known  North 
Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  for 
21  years,  who  was  the  only  Ameiican 
journalist  to  witness  the  French  defeat 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  6- week  trip  to  Hanoi. 

David  Schoenbrun  calls  for  American 
extrication  from  Vietnam.  Yet  he  is 
neither  traitor  nor  pacifist.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  have  witnessed  his- 
tory in  the  making,  who  have  known  the 
men  who  moved  history,  and  who  have 
recorded  it  all  with  freedom  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

Schoenbrun "s  demand  for  a  new  Viet- 
nam policy  is  anything  but  a  radical  de- 
nial of  God  and  counti-y-  It  is  an  asser- 
tion that  this  is  a  great  Nation  led 
momentarily  off  course;  it  is  a  call  to  set 
a  Nation  straij'.ht. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Schoenbrun  film  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  When  I  say  that  I'm 
pleased  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  I  really  mean 
it.  Its  a  great  pleasure.  It  may  also  be  the 
last  pleasurable  thing  that  I  will  say  to  you 
today,  for  there  is  nothing  pleasurable  in 
discussing  Vietnam. 

Id  liKe  to  address  myself  with  you  to  the 
questions  that  all  .Americans  are  asking,  and 
to  invite  you  to  walk  down  the  paths  of 
history  with  me,  for  I  have  lived  the  answers 
to  these  questions  in  twenty-one  years  of 
my  life. 

Let's  begin  with  the  first  question:  How 
did  we  get  into  it  in  the  first  place?  For  me. 
this  question  began  many,  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  young  intelligence  officer  on 
the  Stall  of  General  Elsenhower.  And  In 
going  through  our  intelligence  reports,  I  saw 
that  some  colleagues  of  mine.  Colonel  Gal- 
lagher, Major  Pattl,  and  others,  had  been 
sent  to  a  country  named  Vietnam  about 
which  I  knew  almost  nothing.  They  had  been 
sent  to  the  north  of  that  country  to  make 
contact  with  a  great  patriot  who  was  fight- 
ing for  the  Independence  of  his  country, 
fighting  against  the  Japanese,  a  man  who 
was  our  ally  In  this  great  world  struggle. 
I'll  give  you  one  guess — and  one,  only — of 
the  name  of  this  great  patriot  now.  Yes,  that's 
right— Ho  Chi  Minh. 


Ho  Ciu  Minh,  the  p.Uriotic  ally  of  the 
United  StaWs,  tod.iv  is  a  villain  and  our 
enemy.  What  lias  liappened  in  two  decades 
to  change  liiin  Irom  a  patriot  and  ally  to  a 
villain  and  an  enemy?  In  what  way  has  he 
cliangeci:'  Well,  I  have  known  Ho  Chi  Minh 
for  twenty  years-  twenty-one  years,  exactly — 
froiu  tiie  Virst  clay  I  met  liim  in  June  of  1946 
to  the  Uitt  time  I  met  lum  in  August,  1967, 
jnst  a  few  \veel;s  .igo.  I  must  tell  you  that 
Ho  Chi  Mmh  lias  not  changed.  He  is  today 
wliat  he  was  then,  a  dedicated  Communist 
revolutionary.  He  wi^s  lighting  for  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  aga»nst  the  French 
colonial  empire  and  against  the  Japanese 
invaders.  He  is  still  lighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  He  wants  it  to  be 
a  free  country.  He  also  wants  it  to  be  a 
Coinnuinist  country.  We  knew  that  when  we 
were  .illied  with  him. 

So  wlK.t.  ill  latt.  has  changed?  We  have 
ch.u'.^ed.  Twcnty-iivo  years  ago  we  were 
allied  with  tlie  Communists— we  were  aUles 
with  tiie  Soviet- Union  in  the  war  against 
the  forces  oi  darkness  of  Hitler  and  of  Tojo. 
We  were  also  true  to  our  most  cherished 
traditions  of  anti-colonialifm.  We  are  the 
world's  greatest  aiiti-coloniai  power,  or  used 
to  be.  We  threw  utf  the  yoke  of  tyTanny— 
irum  Britain.  We  iiave  .Uways  dedicated  our- 
selves to  freedom  :or  subject  people.  That's 
one  reason  why  we  supported  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
and  m.my  otli'er  peoples  around  the  world 
wlio.  .n  tile  wake  ui  World  War  II's  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  Euroi>ean  colonial  empires, 
were  seeking  freedom  and  independence. 
And  we,  under  a  great  President— Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt — were  dedicated  to  those 
goals.  I  was  proud  to  be  lui  American  soldier 
n^jhting  under  the  llag  of  the  four  free- 
doms, as  well  us  our  own  beloved  flag,  the 
St.as  and  Stripes.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  country  whose  President  said  that  we 
were  not  fighting  the  war  to  restore  the 
colonial  emp.rcs  of  France,  Britain,  Holland, 
Portugal    but    fighting   for   freedom. 

I  rc'member  what  other  people's  reactions 
were.  What  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  an 
American  m  those  days!  People's  eyes  would 
light  up.  Our  country  w.is  the  inspiration 
and  the  aspiration  of  all  people.  And  it  was 
grand  to  be  an  American  to  see  psople  stand- 
ing up  and  lioping  for  freedom.  That's  what 
Ho  Chi  Minh  stood  up  for.  That's  what  Ho 
Chi  Minh  hoped  for.  And  that's  what  we  were 
helping  him  to  do  until  President  Roosevelt 
died,  'then  the  war  ended  and  the  allied 
coalition  died  too.  The  Cold  War  with  the 
Soviet  Union  began.  I  supixjrted  the  Truman 
Doctrine;  I  supjxjrted  the  Marshall  Plan;  I 
supiKirted  our  entering  the  war  in  Korea. 
I  tell  vou  this  because  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  not  a  dove,  and  I  hate  the  word 
dove,  or  hawk,  or  eagle,  or  owl,  or  any  other 
of  the  creatures  of  the  aviary  of  .American 
politics.  I'm  a  human  being;  I'm  a  man;  my 
name  is  David  Schoenbrun.  and  I  am  opposed 
to  this  war  because  it  is  cruel  and  unjust  and 
immoral,  and  cannot  be  won.  And  I  have 
reached  that  conclusion,  not  because  I'm  a 
dove,  but  because  I'm  a  man,  and  I've  got 
brains,  and  I'm  a  free  man.  And  I've  watched 
It,  and  studied  it,  and  participated  In  It. 
I  am  covered  with  wounds  from  war;  I  have 
covered  wars  for  a  long  time.  Some  wars  are 
just,  and  I  will  fight;  some  wars  unjust, 
and  I  win  fight  against  them.  That's  why 
I'm  doing  this  today.  I  want  you  to  know 


there's  no  pleasure  or  privilege  or  pro.'it  in 
St  mding  up  and  lighting  the  government  this 
w.iy.  This  is  my  duty  as  an  American  clti.-cn 
to  do.  And,  thank  God,  I  still  live  in  a  country 
where  it's  possible  to  do  so.  The  governm-Mit 
isn't  very  happy  about  it.  but  there's  nothing 
it  can  do  to  halt  dissent. 

Mr.  Johnson  admits  that  dissent  is  a  tradi- 
tion and  basic  right  of  our  country.  Of  course. 
what  he  really  says  is,  "I'm  in  favor  of  dis- 
sent. Just  so  long  as  you  don't  criticize  me." 
But  he's  going  to  have  to  stand  still  for  the 
criticism.  As  we  review  the  record  of  how  we 
get  in.  It's  a  sorrv  record. 

Ho  Chi  Mlr.h,  fired  up  by  the  talk  of  the 
four  freedoms,  determined  to  free  his  coun- 
try, came  out  of  the  tmderground  when  the 
Japanese  surrendered  in  August  1945.  He 
went  lo  Hanoi  with  his  people  and  he  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  And  he  read 
to  them  the  Constitution,  which  he  drafted 
in  the  underground,  while  fighting  the  Japa- 
nese. It  began  with  these  words,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident."  He  trans- 
lated the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  offered  it  to  his  country. 

There  were  peopl3  who  said  then,  and  peo- 
ple who  would  say,  "Oh.  that's  a  cunning 
Communist  ploy,  a  play  for  American  sym- 
pathy." All  right.  Maybe  it  was.  But  what  an 
inspiring  ploy!  Isn't  it  nice  that  someone 
shoiUd  seek  American  sympathy  by  translat- 
ing our  Declaration  of  Independence?  Any- 
body who  wants  to  be  cunning  by  translat- 
ing "our  own  beloved  birth  certificate,  be  my 
guest,  because  that's  the  kind  of  cunning 
that  I  like.  Ho  offered  this  document  to  his 
people;  his  people  acclaimed  him.  And  he 
became  the  President  of  Vietnam.  And  the 
French,  who  were  too  weakened  by  war  to 
reconquer  their  colonies  had  nothing  to  do 
but  accept  it.  Oh.  they  had  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  they  were  plotting  to  reconquer 
Indochina,  but"  in  the  winter  1945-1946  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  but  accept  the 
reality  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  the  leader  of 
his  people.  And  this  is  Important.  They  signed 
a  convention  with  him,  on  March  6,  1946, 
recognizing  Viet  Nam  to  be  "a  free  State." 

Remember  the  date  and  the  event  when 
you  discuss  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

Americans  are  decent  people,  and  Ameri- 
cans want  to  do  what's  right.  I  am  sure  the 
CTeat  majority  of  our  citizens  do  not  want 
to  play  a  power  political  game  unless  Justice 
is  on  our  side.  But  justice  is  not  on  our  side, 
and  the  facts  will  show  it. 

They  rlgned  the  convention  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1946,  recognized  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  Pres- 
ident of  Vietnam;  this  was  accepted  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Emperor  of  Indo-Chlna.  Bao  Dal,  abdi- 
cated his  throne;  took  his  birth  name,  citizen 
Vlnh  Thuy.  became  political  counsel  under 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  So  Ho  had  the  recognition  of 
France  and  he  had  the  legitimacy  of  the 
dynasty.  Nobody  challenged  his  right  to  be 
President  of  Vietnam;  not  North  'Vietnam,  or 
South  Vietnam,  but  Vietnam,  the  one  country 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  that  runs  from  the 
Chinese  mountains  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 
One  people,  one  language,  one  culture  with 
aspirations  for  unity  that  they  have  fought 
for  two  thousand  years.  No  other  man  has 
ever  been  elected  and  recognized  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  the  only 
legitimate  leader  of  his  country.  I'm  not  his 
advocate.  I  regret  the  fact  he  Is  a  Communist. 
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But  this  is  reality.  As  President  of  Vietnam, 
he  was  invited  by  the  President  of  Prance  to 
come  to  Paris  and  to  meet  at  Pontalnbleu 
in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  at  a  conference  to 
work  out  the  terms  of  a  new  relationship. 
Now  that  they  were  fre^they  were  still 
poor,  miserable,  wretched-they  needed  the 
help  of  a  larger  power,  so  they  turned  to 
France  for  all  of  them  had  been  educated 
by  the  French.  For  100  years  French  was  their 
language.  The  French  were  a  people  with 
whom    they'd   establish    trade   and    cultural 

patterns.  ,^  ,,    ,,,„,,, 

-ind,  so,  the  French  said,  "Very  well.  We  11 
create  something  new  called  "L'Unlon  Fran- 
calse  "  It  was  a  nice  round  phrase,  '  French 
union",  signifying  nothing,  but  mounding 
noble,  which  Is  the  way  de  Gaulle  likes  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs. 

Ho  had  no  choice  but  to  try  to  negotiate 
with  them.  And  so  he  did.  And,  rapidly,  he 
saw  that  the  negotiations  were  a  fraud.  He 
told  this  to  me  and  to  other  reporters  every 
single  day    You  know  what  the  French  de- 
manded in  this  new  partnership?  They  said, 
"Well   we  are  the  most  experienced  country, 
so  we' will  be  responsible  for  diplomacy  In  all 
of  the  commonwealth.  All  of  your  embassies 
will  be  inside  of  ours.  Of  course,  we're  the 
great  power,  so  we'll  be  In  charge  of  national 
defense;  and,  of  course,  the  economics  of  the 
commonwealth;     and.     of    course,     we     will 
handle  customs  and  Immigration."  Ho  said, 
"It  won't  work;  a  war's  going  to  break  out. 
And  I  said  "How  can  you  fight  the  modern 
army   of   France?"   Ho  replied:    "We   have   a 
secret   weapon  that  Is  called  nationalism. ' 
I'm  afraid  I  kind  of  snickered  when  he  said 
that.    And    he    said,    "It's    lU-befittlng    an 
American  to  laugh.  Your  country  Is  founded 
on  the  love  of  nation.  Your  country's  na- 
tionalism Is  a  great  motivating  force.  And 
don't  ask  me  how  can  I  fight  against  the 
French.  I  saw  pictures  In  your  history  books 
of  your  wretched  bands  of  guerrlUas  led  by 
General  Washington.  Why,  they  didn't  even 
have  shoes.  I  saw  the  blood-stained  rags,  and 
you're  proud  of  those  blood-stained  rags.  Why 
do  you  then  say  to  me  that  I  can't  do  It?" 

I  said,  "Well,  President  Ho,  I  meant  no 
offense,  sir,  but  that  was  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. Today.  In  the  20th  Century  the  weapons 
of  war  are  more  powerful."  Ho  replied:  "Re- 
member my  words.  In  the  mid  twentieth 
century  man's  hunger  for  freedom  is  greater 
than  it 'even  was  in  the  18th  century.  And 
the  hunger  for  freedom  Is  greater  than 
weapons.  Never  forget  that." 

Ho  went  on:  "Let  me  tell  you  what  kind 
of  a  war  it's  going  to  be.  It's  going  to  be  a 
war  between  an  elephant  and  a  tiger.  U  the 
tiger  of  Indo-Chlna  Is  ever  caught  out  In 
the  open  by  the  elephant  of  France.  It  wUl  be 
pierced  by  the  mighty  tusks  and  trampled 
under,  but  It  won't- be  caught  because  we're 
going  to  lurk  in  the  forest,  and  in  our 
Jungles  by  day,  and  steal  out  by  night  and 
leap  upon  the  back  of  the  elephant,  gouging 
huge  chunks  out,  and  slowly,  the  elephant 
of  Prance,  bleeding,  will  sink  ^exhausted  Into 
our  paddles." 

That  was  Augtist.  1946.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  my  broadcast  about  the  elephant 
and  the  tiger,  a  prediction  of  the  war— and 
it  was  fought  exactly  that  way— when  it 
broke  out  as  he  predicted  It  would.  When  did 
It  break  out?  You  ought  to  know  this  too. 
It  broke  out  In  November,  1946.  How  and 
under  what  conditions?  The  French  sent  their 
men  to  the  port  of  Haiphong  to  control  It. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  men  said,  "This  Is  our  coun- 
try; this  Is  our  fort;  get  out."  The  French 
wouldn't.  There  was  a  fight.  Seven  Viet- 
namese were  killed;  two  Frenchmen  were 
killed  too. 

Do  you  know  what  the  French  did?  Their 
Navy  lined  up  four  capital  ships  in  front 
of  the  open  port  of  Haiphong  and  cannon- 
aded for  four  hours — a  massacre  of  14,000 
people  In  one  afternoon.  That's  In  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  French  Navy.  I've  seen  that 
document.   That  document  Is  reprinted   In 
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Ellen  Hammer's  book,  "The  Struggle  for 
Indo-Chlna "  Fourteen  thousand  people 
massacred  In  one  afternoon  by  the  country 
of  liberty,  equalitv,  fraternity.  What  a  denial 
of  the  magnificent  culture  of  France.  What 
a  denial  of  Christianity  and  of  democracy. 
This  Is  onlv  one  example  of  treachery,  duplic- 
itv  and  criieltv  that  make  up  the  tragic  .story 
of  Indo-China  and  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
trv.  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  struck  back  because  of  the 
attack  on  Halphonc.  just  as  they  are  striking 
back  todav.  Just  as  today.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Phan  Van  Dong  have  announced  that  no 
longer  will  thev^  even  consider  talking  with 
the  United  States  unless  we  stop  bombing 
unconditionallv.  Why?  Because  we  are  mas- 
sivelv  striking  at  that  same  port  of  Haiphong 
and  "at  the  citv  of  Hanoi.  We  are  bombing 
them  to  try  to  force  them  to  bow  their  heads 
and  bend  their  knees,  and  they  won't  do  it. 
They  are  self-respecting  people.  Thai's  what 
courage  takes.  And  the  Vietnamese  have  got 
that  courage  in  very  large  quantities. 

I  wish  that  these  people  were  on  our  side— 
and  thev  could  have  been.  How  they  begged 
to  be  on  our  side.  Ho  Chi  Minh  begged  me, 
back  in  1946,  "Get  me  a  visa  to  Washington. 
I  want  to  talk  to  the  Americans."  And  they 
wouldn't  talk  to  him  because  the  Cold  War 
was  on  with  Russia.  We  did  not  at  first  help 
the  French  either,  for  we  did   not  want  to 
support  an  imperial  power.  Btit  then  some- 
thing happened.  The  Communists  defeated 
Chiang  Kai-shek   in  China   in  December   of 
1949.  The  French  went  racing  to  Washing- 
ton to  the  State  Department,  and  said,  "Now, 
now.   what   do   you   see?    China    is   on   our 
frontier.   Now   it's   a   crusade   against   Com- 
munism. It's  no  longer  a  colonial  war."  And 
we    ixiught    it.   We    bought    it    because    our 
country  was  living  in  fear  and  panic,  back 
in  those  days.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
first   speech    of   Joseph    McCarthy    came    in 
January  of  1950,  Just  when  Red  China  came 
into  the  picture.  And,  so  we  began— to  sup- 
port the  French  In  a  colonial  war  of  con- 
quest. For  four  years,  from   "50  to  '54,  we 
gave  them  $3  billion.  We.  Americans,  sup- 
ported  a    colonial   war.    trying   to   suppress 
people    fighting    for    freedom.    That    was    a 
sh-ome  on  the  record  of  our  country,  because 
our    antl-colonlalism    had    been    superceded 
bv    anti-Communism.    Everything   fell    Into 
li'ne   for  anti-Communism.  We   would   align 
ourselves  with  fascists.  We  would  aUgn  our- 
selves with  the  worst  elements  In  the  world 
if  only  they  were  antl-Conununlst.  This  was 
a  self  "defeating  policy  and  it  failed  for  Com- 
munists had  identified  themselves  with  that 
secret  weapon  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  told  us 
about,  nationalism.  And  the  people  fought 
and  defeated  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Dien 
Blen  Phu.  I  was  the  only  American  at  that 
battle  of  Dien  Blen  Phu  and  I  saw  the  end 
come  for  western  domination  in  Asia.  Every- 
body knew  it  was  the  end;  everybody  except 
John  Poster  Dulles;  he  wouldn't  accept  the 

fact.  _  ,         ^ 

And  I  saw  what  followed  In  Geneva.  I  went 
to  the  Geneva  Conference.  My  fellow  Ameri- 
cans I  ask  vou  to  study  very  carefully  what 
happened  a't  that  Geneva  Conference.  This 
Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  If  you  want 
to  know  where  justice  is,  what  cause  you 
should  support,  and  whether  your  Govern- 
ment is  telling  you  the  truth  or  not.  you've 
got  to  know  what  happened  at  the  meeting. 
At  the  Geneva  Conference  the  Russians 
•and  the  Chinese  told  Pham  Van  Done,  repre- 
senting Ho.  that  it  would  be  belter  to  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  and  the  scheduling  of  free 
elections  rather  than  to  keep  fighting  and 
take  the  country  by  force.  Yes.  the  record 
shows  that  the  Communists  proposed  the 
ballot  box  instead  of  the  battlefield.  They  had 
good  reasons  to  do  so. 

In  the  last  days  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  the 
French  asked  us  lo  drop  the  bomb  around 
Dien  Blen  Phu  to  save  the  garrison.  And 
Dulles  approved.  So  did  Admiral  Radford, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  But  President 
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Eisenhower  vetoed  it.  Even  though  Ike 
turned  it  down,  the  Chinese  were  still  wor- 
ried that  if  the  Vietnamese  pressed  too  hard, 
there  might  be  an  .American  intervention 
Tlie  Chinese  didn't  want  war  at  that  time. 
Tliey  didn't  want  to  pet  involved  in  it  at 
all.  ' 

^nd  so.  Ho  Chi  Minh  said.  "AH  right.  Ill 
stA^^.p  lightine,  and.  in  return,  we'll  have  free 
el.ction.s."  He  knew  he  wa.s  going  to  win  the 
election. 

Eisenhower,    in    his   memoirs,   states    that 
Ho   would   have   won  eighty   percent  of   the 
vote     Now.    It    dtcsnt    matter    who    wine 
Elsenhower's  memoirs,   he  signed  them  and 
he's    responsible     for    the     statement      The 
Geneva  Conference  agreed  on  a  ceasc-nre  to 
be  followed  bv  elections.  But  the  US.  sup- 
ported  dictator   Ngo  Dinh   Diem  in   Saigon, 
who  refused  to  permit  elections.  Now.  we're 
supposed    to   be   in    favor   of   free   elections, 
vou  know    Apparently,  though,  only  if  we  re 
sure  we're  going  to  win.  You  might  call  that 
the  Cook  County  syndrome  in  world  affairs. 
Well    the  Communists  gave  up  the  territory 
thev  held  in  the  South.  They  moved  north 
of  the  17th  parallel  to  await  elections  and, 
by  the  wav,  I  quote  to  you  from  the  Geneva 
Treaty:   Tlie  17th   parallel  was  described  as 
a  "teinporary,  military  demarcation  line"— 
temporarv.    not    permanent;     military,    not 
political  'demarcation,  not  frontier.  It  went 
further  and  said.    "At  no  time  shall  this  be 
considered    to   be   a   territorial   frontier.     It 
was    a    militarv   line,    between    two    "zones- 
of  the  one  country.  Vietnam.  Never  was  the 
word  "North"  or  "South  Vietnam"  mentioned 
m  the  Treatv,  only  Vietnam. 

Now    I   ask   you    to  read   that  Treaty   for 
yourselves:    "Cease-fire,  withdrawal  to  a  de- 
marcation line,  free  elections  to  be  held  In 
1956  "  And.  verv  Important,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, in  1955.  one  year  before  the  election, 
representatives  of  the  two  zones  were  to  meet 
and  determine  the  conditions  for  elections. 
In  other  words,  to  lay  down  the  terms  under 
which  the  elections  can  be  free.  Isn't  that  a 
magnificent  agreement?  Isn't  that  what  we 
Americans  want?  No,  It  isn't  what  we  want, 
I  regret  to  say,  for  we  refused  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deal.  We  put  into  a  power,  a  Cath- 
olic  Mandarin  dictator,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  He 
was  not  elected  by  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
he's  the  man  who  we  made  our  agreement 
with  and  when  Mr.  Rusk  tells  you  that  we're 
in  that  country   by   the   invitation   of    the 
government  tha't  is  untrue.  We  are  there  by 
the  invitation  of  ourselves.  We  put  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  m.   We  made  a  deal  with   him.  And 
then    later,  we  backed  all  the  generals  after 
they  murdered  him.  We  have,  from  the  start, 
supported    a    minority    military    movement 
against  a  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
who  would  have  voted  for  Ho  Chi  Minh.  That 
is  part  of  history  aJid  nobody  can  deny  it. 

The  real  trutii  is  that  we  wouldn't  hold 
the  elections  and  that  we  never  intended  to. 
And  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  whom  we  supported, 
four  davs  before  the  first  meeting  of  an  elec- 
toral co'mmission  to  set  the  t«rms  of  a  free 
election,  announced  that  he  would  not  meet 
with  Communists,  wouldn't  even  discuss  the 
question.  Not  one  meeting  took  place.  This  is 
a  shame.  This  is  something  the  United  States 
of  America  does  not  stand  for,  and  yet  we 
stood  for  it.  We  made  a  mistake  because  Joe 
McCarthy  was  talking  about  a  world  Commu- 
nist conspiracv.  And  John  Foster  Dulles,  who 
had  made  his  career  by  charging  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv  with  giving  China  to  the  Reds, 
was  not.  himself,  going  to  preside  over  the 
loss  of  Indo-Chlna  to  the  Reds,  giving  the 
Democrats  The  chance  to  attack  him.  For  in- 
ternal political  reasons;  because  of  the  hys- 
teria of  the  moment,  we  betrayed  our  most 
precious  her.tage  of  American  traditions.  And 
I  sav  we  have  to  get  back  and  be  Americans 
agai'n  I  sav  that  what  we  did  then,  and  what 
we  have  cione  since.  Is  un-American.  And  I 
say  that  I  am  not  the  dissenter:  the  real  dis- 
senter is  Lvndon  B.  Johnson.  He  has  dis- 
sented from  what  he  said  in  1964  when  we 
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elected  him  to  make  peace  In  Vietnam,  not 
to  make  war.  He  promised  us  that  he  would 
not  make  a  wider  war.  He  promised  us  that 
he  would  not  escalate  it.  He  said.  October  12, 
1964.  "I  will  not  send  American  boys  to  do 
the  Job  that  Asian  boj-s  should  do  for  them- 
selves." And  he  has  sent  American  boys  to 
do  the  Job.  This  Is  a  disgrace  That  disgrace 
began  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  Read  the 
history  of  it  Read  too  the  SEATO  treaty  that 
follows  it  and  you  will  see  that  Mr  Rusk 
is  not  telling  the  truth  about  the  SEATO 
treaty  any  more  than  about  the  Geneva 
treaty,  for  SEATO  does  not  ommit  us  to 
defend  South  Viet  Nam. 

You  are  buslnsssmen;  you  understand  a 
contract.  The  contract  of  Geneva  said  this  to 
*he  Communists:  Withdraw  from  the  terri- 
tory in  the  South,  go  north  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel and  wait  for  elections.  After  the  elections 
the  country  will  be  reunifled. 

The  Communists  kept  their  part  of  the 
contract  and  went  North  to  await  elections. 
But  the  second  half  of  the  contract  was 
broken.  Elections  weie  denied  to  them  So 
they  went  back  and  picked  up  their  arms 
once  again — that  is  to  the  state  of  affairs 
precedent  to  the  broken  contract — This  is 
what  Mf.Busk  calls  an  aggression.  This  is  not 
aa  aggression.  The  Communists  were  fighting 
French  colonialists.  Then  we  Intervened  to 
change  the  course  of  Vietnamese  history 
That  is  the  truth. 

Eisenhower  began  the  process  by  giving 
money  and  arms  to  Saigon.  Then  Kennedy 
sent  advisors  to  Vietnam.  Then  we  elected 
Mr.  Johnson  to  make  peace,  and  he  made  war 
instead,  because  the  situation  had  deterior- 
ated and  the  Junta  would  not  or  could  not 
fight  the  Communists.  So  Johnson  sent 
American  men  in  to  mnke  it  an  American 
war.  That  is  the  sad  story  of  the  history  of 
Vietnam  and  the  American  involvement,  and 
I  would  say  we  must  change  It. 

Wars  are  really  ended  in  one  of  two  ways: 
either  when  one  side  is  so  much  stronger 
than  the  other  that  It  can  crush  It  totally. 
or  when  one  side  gets  weary  of  the  war  and 
Is  willing  to  pay  a  price  to  end  it.  So  what  Is 
Involved  here  is  not  a  formula,  but  a  will. 
Do  we  have  the  will,  and  does  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  support  the  will  to 
make  any  sr.criflce  necessary  to  spill  all  the 
blood  that  has  to  be  spilled  to  defeat  the 
people  of  Vietnam?  I  believe  we  do  not  have 
that  will  and  should  not  have  that  will.  The 
people  of  Vietnam  will  never  surrender  to  us. 
They'll  fight  on  until  the  end.  which  means 
that  we  would  have  to  have  a  policy  of 
genocide.  We'd  have  to  wipe  them  out  com- 
pletely. We  are  already  well  away  along  that 
line,  but  we  cannot  go  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  I  don't  think  the  American  people  will 
support  genocide.  Perhaps  we  would  rather 
be  dead  than  Red  but  we  can't  make  that 
choice  for  other  peoples.  Shor»  of  genocide 
by  nuclear  fusion  we  cannot  defeat  the 
Vietnamese. 

To  win  a  war  an  army  must  physically 
occupy  the  ground.  I'm  an  old  infn.ntry  man 
and  I  know  that  the  Air  Force  does  not  win 
wars.  We've  got  to  occupy  the  grounds.  You 
can't  win  a  war  by  air  power. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, in  special  studies,  that  It  could  take 
as  many  as  ten  million  American  soldiers 
to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  occupy  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam.  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  ten  million  people,  or  even  five 
million,  or  even  two  million  American  sol- 
diers? That  means  mobilizing  the  Reserves; 
that  means  ending  college  deferments,  and 
c.\niiig  up  all  of  our  youngsters,  including 
thjse  from  white  middle-class  homes  to  fight 
this  war.  I  doubt  that  even  President  John- 
son would  dare  do  it.  So,  I  believe  that  we 
cant  win  the  war.  If  we  can't  win  the  war, 
we've  got  then  to  decide  how  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  it.  We  must  build  up  at  least 
a  very  significant  minority — we  don't  even 
need  a  majonty — but  we  need  a  large  enough 
nunority,  and  a  responsible   enough,  and  a 
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distinguished  enough,  and  an  Important 
enough  minority  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration or  to  change  the  administration — 
to  show  that  the  American  people  want  to 
end  t:ils  w.ir  and  tlie  American  people  want 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Now  this  Involves 
some  very  bitter  pills  the  American  people 
are  not  yet  willing  to  swallow,  but  they're 
goint;  to  have  to — that  is  because  they  have 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 

Now  there  are  people-  saying,  "'We  can't 
turn  tail  and  run.  We're  a  ^rcat  power."  And 
I  .igree  Yuu  ni:ike  a  mess,  and  you  don't  rtui 
away  fnim  it — you've  got  to  clean  the  mess 
up. 

How  do  we  clean  it  up?  What's  an  honor- 
able settlement?  An  honorable  settlement  is 
based  upon  a  tradition  to  which  we  Amerl- 
c  uiK  arc.  ill  prl  n-.plc.  conimittpd.  and  that 
every  American  Republican  or  Democrat,  or 
whatever —can  accept:  .self-determination  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam  without  coercion  from 
the  outside. 

How  do  we  accomplish  this?  We  have  to 
accept  the  basic  principle  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, which  we  violated  in  the  period  of 
1954  to  1956.  We  have  to  accept  general  elec- 
tions for  South  Vietnam,  and  an  Assembly  In 
South  Vietnam,  which  will  choose  its  own 
government  and  make  its  own  decisions.  And 
It's  none  of  our  business  what  that  govern- 
ri.nt  -s.  If  ii's  zouvj,  to  be  Communist,  then 
it's  !;oing  to  be  Communist;  that's  their  busi- 
ness, not  ours.  And  our  security  is  not  affected 
very  much  by  anything  that  can  happen 
there.  So,  I  say  the  ttrst  step— the  most  im- 
portant stop— is  Ftcp  bombing;  deescalate; 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  climate  which 
will  permit  frr-e  clectioris  to  be  held. 

The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  to  stop 
bombing.  Let  us  examine  this  question  of 
bombing.  Why  should  we  stop  bombing?  Mr. 
McNamara  has  tcstilied  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness — that  the  bomb- 
ing had  failed  in  its  purposes.  It  had  not 
stopped  the  supply  and  infiltration  routes  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  Communist  armies  there 
need  100  tons  a  day — and  those  hundred  tons 
are  being  supplied.  I  am  an  eye  witness  to 
that  supply  system.  They  use  bicycles.  I  have 
seen  bicycles  ■with  wooden  planks  fastened 
over  the  back  wheel  with  straw  baskets  at 
either  end.  fifty  pounds  per  basket,  100 
pounds  per  bicycle,  one  ton  for  every  twenty 
blcvcles— tens  of  thousands  of  bicycles  are 
going  down  that  road— a  hundred  tons  a  day 
is  a  cinch;  you  can't  stop  them.  It's  like  try- 
ing to  fight  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  with  a 
sledge  hammer;  try  it  some  time.  We're  so  big 
and  strong  that  we  can  destroy  the  biggest 
power  on  earth,  but  we  can't  destroy  all  the 
bicycles  in  a  rural  country.  Our  strength  Is 
not  meant  for  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

I  crossed  rivers  without  bridges.  How  do 
you  cross  a  river  without  a  bridge?  They 
poled  sampans — flat-bottomed  boats — down 
the  river  and  then  lashed  them  together  with 
ix)ntoons  and  laid  over  it  a  carpet  of  wooden 
planks  I've  seen  ten  ton  trucks  go  over  these 
■•flcuting  bridges". 

I  was  there  one  day  on  a  dike  at  2:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  one  of  these 
ten  ton  trucks  went  over  the  bridge.  As  It 
came  to  the  embankment  the  left  rear  wheel 
sunk  in  the  mud  over  the  hubcap,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  well,  that's  it.  Even  In 
America,  it  would  take  you  hours  to  get  a 
power  winch  to  pull  that  out  of  a  mudhole. 
Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  them  to  do  It 
without  a  power  winch?  Forty-five  minutes.  I 
watched  them  do  It.  The  leader  blew  a 
whistle.  Out  of  the  village  came  the  people, 
like  ants,  each  one  with  a  pail  and  a  shovel 
and  with  ropes.  I  watched  fifty  of  them 
lash  their  bare  backs  to  the  front  fender  of 
that  truck,  while,  in  the  back,  others  came 
with  gravel  and  sand  and  shovels.  They  dug 
the  mud  out,  and  as  they  were  taking  the 
mud  away  from  the  wheel  of  this  truck, 
others  were  pouring  sand  and  gravel  into  the 
mud  hole,  while,  up  In  front,  fifty  of  them 
were  straining  against  the  ropes.  And,  all  of  a 
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sudden,  with  a  tremendous  i>op,  the  ten  ton 
truck  shot  out  of  that  mud  hole.  You  can't 
stop  people  like  that. 

Now,  if  we  can't  stop  them,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  admitted  it;  If  we  cannot  bomb 
them  to  the  peace  table,  as  Mr.  McNamara 
has  admitted;  and  if  we  are  losing  $2  billion 
worth  of  planes  in  an  air  campaign  whicli 
can't  succeed,  I  say  stop  the  bombing.  First 
step,  stop  bombing — unconditionally.  Not  a 
bombing  pause.  Remember,  there's  a  differ- 
ence For  them,  a  bombing  pause  is  putting  a 
cocked  pistol  on  the  table  and  saying,  "I 
will  stop  shooting,  but  I  want  to  see 
whether  you  will  do  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
And  if  you  don't,  I'll  shoot  at  you  again.  " 
That  is  an  ultimatum,  not  a  peace  offer. 
And  they  will  not  accept  it.  And  they're  pre- 
pared to  fight  on  as  long  as  is  necessary,  and 
they're  sure  that  they  can  outlast  us.  I  think 
they  can  too. 

They  have  lost  practically  all.  Their  steel 
mills  have  been  destroyed;  their  homes  have 
been  destroyed;  they've  got  nothing  left 
much  to  lose.  We  have  a  lot  to  lose.  Our 
economy's  at  stake.  You're  businessmen; 
you  know  what  that  meaias.  So  stop  bomb- 
ing, start  talking.  Call  for  an  international 
conference  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  elections. 

Let  those  elections  be  held  and  let  the 
results  be  whatever  they  be.  Let  us  withdraw 
the  American  Army  during  the  cease-fire 
and  before  the  elsxitions  take  place  so  that 
we  c^n't  be  accused  of  controlling  them. 

This  will  not  be  easy  to  arrange  but  It  was 
done  before,  from  the  battle  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu 
to  the  Peace  of  Geneva.  We  can  do  it  again 
and  this  time  respect  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
make  it  stick  as  it  would  have  if  we  had  not 
broken  it. 

There  are  people  who  through  misguided 
versions  of  patriotism  think  that  we  must, 
nonetheless,  support  our  country  and  fight 
on  even  though  It  is  wrong.  They  subscribe 
to  the  Juvenile  thinking  of  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  said,  "Our  country,  may  she  always  be 
right.  But  our  country,  right  or  wrong."  I 
prefer  the  words  of  another  great  patriot, 
Carl  Schurz,  who  was  misquoted  by  Decatur. 
He  said:  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong — If 
right,  let  us  preserve  the  right;  if  wrong,  let 
us  make  it  right."  That's  what  free  men 
can  do. 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  fall  I  sent  the  residents  of 
Michigan's  Third  Congressional  District 
a  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit  their 
feelings  about  many  of  today's  pressing 
national  concerns.  The  response  was 
gratifying  and  the  results  have  been  most 
helpful  to  me.  More  than  18,000  individ- 
ual forms  were  returned  and  many  of 
these  had  additional  comments. 

With  the  thought  that  other  Members 
might  be  interested  in  the  thinking  of 
my  constituents,  though  belatedly  re- 
flected, I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Rfcord,  the  questionnaire  and  its  re- 
sults stated  in  percentages: 

I.    STATE    OF    THE    BUDGET    AND    THE    ECONOMY 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  recommendations. 
Do  you  support  these  recommendations? 

A.  Reduce  the  anticipated  $29  billion  budg- 
et deficit  to  $22.7  bllUon  by  imposing  a  ICi 
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temporary  Increases  in  Individual  and  cor-  4 
poX  income  taxes?  19.6%  yes,  80.4^  no. 
•^B  Postpone  from  April  1,  1968,  until  July 
1  1969  the  reduction  of  the  auto  and  tele- 
phone 'service  excise  taxes  thereby  reducing 
the  anticipated  budget  deficit  by  an  addl- 
tional  $300  million.  60.8".  yes.  39.2-:;    no 

C  Send  an  additional  45.000  troops  to  \  iet- 
nam  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  billion  (th  s 
c^T  Is  included  in  the  $29  billion  antici- 
pated deficit),  30.3';    yes,  69.7';.  no. 

II.    POVERTY— BACIAI.    IMBALANCE— EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

A  Is  the  taxpayer  being  required  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  he  should  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living,  correct  racial  imbalance, 
provide  equal  opportunity?  87.5';   yes.  12.5  . 

°°B  Is  the  taxpayer's  dollar  being  used  as 
enectively  as  It  should  to  achieve  the  best 
rfsuite  ii  the  above  areas?  5.8';,  yes.  94.2'. 

'^"c.  with  respect  to  the  following  programs, 
would  you:  p^^^^^j 

Manpower   development   and   training: 

Increase    funding „ 

Reduce  funding 

Model  ciUes: 

Increase   funding..- -  — --  ;f^- ^ 

Reduce  funding '°' ° 

Rent  supplements: 

Increase  funding '°-^ 

Reduce   funding °''- ^ 

Headstart:  „  _ 

increase  funding ^-^ 

Reduce  funding *^' ^ 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

Increase   funding ^- " 

Reduce  funding . *"■  ■* 

Job  Corps: 

Increase   funding *"" 

Reduce   funding *»"•  " 

VISTA: 

Increase  funding ^^- " 

Reduce   funding ^^-^ 

Water  and  sewage  grants: 

Increase    funding °^- ^ 

Reduce  funding ■^°- * 

Community  action  program: 

Increase   funding ^°- ° 

Reduce   funding =1'' 

m.     RIOTS-LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

A.  Are  the  current  riots  caused  by  condi- 
tions of  poverty  in  our  central  cities  and 

slum  areas? 

(In  percentages] 

Yes   W.'.V.'.'.  56.6 

No 

B.  Are  the  riots  caused  by  a  breakdown  in 
our  law  enforcement  procedures? 
Yes  67.9 

N?.::::::::::: 32.1 

C  If  you  answered  (A)  "yes,"  what  partic- 
ular conditions  do  you  think  are  prime  con- 
tributors to  riots  and,  therefore,  in  greatest 
need  of  improvement? 

Rat  control  and  extermination 18.3 

Job  training  and  availability ■13.5 

Pure  racial  anUgonism 29.0 

Recreational  programs 18.3 

Substandard  housing 30.  a 

Education ^^■' 

D.  If  you  answered  (B)  "yes,"  do  you  think 
the  law  enforcement  breakdown  stems  from: 
1    Police  improprieties  or  brutality? 

Yes  ^°'3 

NO.::::: ^^-^ 

2,  Police  inadequacies,  such  as: 

a.  Lack  Of   personnel 44° 

b.  Lack  of  adequate  pay 43.6 

c.  Lack  of  training 33.2 

d.  Lack   of   understanding   of  condi- 
tion of  slum  dwellers,  etc l"?-  2 

3     Activities,    opinions,    or    interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  by  the  courts? 

Yes  ^^-^ 

lo"-'-" 1°-^ 
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If   you   answered    (3)    "yes."   do  you 

think: 
a   T'ae  courts  iue  making  It  too  easy 
for  those  charged  with  crimes  to 
go  free? 

Yes   

No 

b  Tlio  courts  are  t^;o  lenient  In  sen- 
tencing; convicted  criminals? 

Yes   

c  Tlie  courts  are  too  "liberal"  in  in- 
terpreting the  law.  thereby  per- 
mitting the  end  or  cause  to  Justi- 
fv  means? 


34  3 


93.6 
6.4 


91.9 
8.1 


9 
26 
29 

18 


21 
53 


Y'cs 
No  . 


92. 

7. 


87.5 
12.  S 


14.5 


d  Federal  judges  at  all  levels  should 
be  appointed  for  definite  terms 
rather  than  serve  for  life  as  at 
present? 

Y(S    

No 

IV.    J-ORiIGN    RELATIONS   AND    FOREIGN    AID 

A  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  de- 
gree of  the  present  Administration's  par- 
ticipation in  alliances,  engagements,  con- 
flicts, etc..  with  other  nations? 

1.  We  are  too  involved  internationally?-  79.  9 

2.  We  are  not  involved  enough? 5-6 

3.  Our  foreign  policy  Is  about  rijht?-.- 
B.  Do  you  think: 

1 .  We  should  make  every  reasonable  at- 
tempt   to    improve    relations    with 
the   "East,"  or  Soviet-bloc  countries 
through: 
n    Expanding  trade  in  goods  consid- 
ered  nonstrategic   but   beneficial 
to  their  economy? 

Yes   

No 

b.  Expanding  our  exchange  of  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  nonmlll- 
tary  technological  ideas  and  ex- 
l>erts? 

Yes   

No 

c.  Furnishing  greater  assistance  by 
direct  financial  aid,  credit,  or 
goods   such    ;is   foodstuffs? 

Yes   

No 

2  We  should  forget  about  reaching  an 
"understanding"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  and  take  a 
"tougher"  attitude  toward  them  as 
the  only  wav  to  improve  substan- 
tially our  foreign  relations  posture 
and  protect  our  national  security? 

Yes   

No 

C.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do,  with 
respect   to   our   Joreign   aid   program 
following  areas? 

Jin  percentage?] 

Latin  America: 

Keep  as  is 

Increase 

Reduce 

Eliminate    

Arab-bloc  nations: 

Keep  as  is 

Increase  

Reduce  

Eliminate    

Israel: 

Keep  as  is 

Increase  

Reduce  

Eliminate    

Western  Europe: 

Keep  as  is 

Increase 

Reduce    

Eliminate    


Great  Britain  and  Commonwealth: 

Keep  ;vs  is 

Increase 

Reduce  

Eliminate    

Soviet-bloc  nations: 

Keep  as  ;s '" 

Iticrc.ise 

Reduce 

Eliminate    

Southeast  Asia  (SEATO  countries) : 

Keep  as  ;s 

Increase  

Reduce 

Eliminate    

Africa: 

Keep  as  is 

Increase 

Reduce 

Eliminate    

D.   Our  foreign  aid   program  should   have 
as  Its  prlm.iry  objectives: 

[In  percentages] 
1    Chnrltv  toward  all  countries  and  peo- 
ples less  fortunate  than  ourselves: 


36. -1 
17  4 
2C  11 

20  2 

32  4 

21  4 

22  ;i 

23  3 


Yes 

No  . 


32.0 
67.4 


ind 


65.7 
34.3 


73.4 
26.6 


.17.0 
83.0 


>     Improvement   of    the   economy 

cp!f.=uff.clencv  of  any  nation  which 
has  :i  potential  tor  frieruiship  and 
for  adopting  democratic  principles: 

Yes  

3.  Assistance  only  to  friends  and  i'.llies 
and  no  help  to  others: 
Yes  

v.     VIETNAM 

A.   Should   we   continue  the  policy  of   tl 
present  Administration? 

Yes   

No 

B   Should  we  escalate  military  operations? 

50.  G 

_jg^^ 


81. 
18 


54. 
45 


18   1 
81   'J 


67. 


Yes   

No     

C    What   should    be   our    policy   regardins 

bombing    raids    on    Nortli    Vietnam?    Che.K 

one: 

Step  up  bombing  and  expand  the  type 
ot   targets --- 

Bomb  only  limited,  strategic  installa- 
tions as  at  present '3.9 

Refrain  from  bombing  altogether m.  J 

D  Should  we  Increase  efforts  to  pacify  and 
stabilize  economic,  political,  and  tocial  con- 
ditions In  South  Vietnam? 

GR..i 

-----  ^j^  .. 


Yes 
No 


46. 
53. 


in  the 


34.5 
40.9 
14.5 
10.1 

17.8 

4.4 

30.1 

47.7 

41.5 
17.7 
22.2 
18.6 


E  Should  we  make  :  n  all-out  peace  nego- 
tiation effort:  and  if  it  f.-iils.  withdraw  to 
positions  we  can  hold  militarily,  politically, 
and  economically':' 

54.  1 

_^^  ,. 


Yes 

No 


F.  If  nccotiaticns 
ratogeiiier? 

Yes   

No 


fail,  should  we  withdraw 


42.5 
57.  o 


Better  Business  Mail  Service 


31. 

4. 

34. 

29. 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  TIiE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimou.?  consent  to  ha%'e  printed  in  the 

Extensions  of  Remarks  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Charles  Ming,  vho  is  the  building  man- 
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ager  of  the  United  Pounders  Life  Tower, 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  Ming's  letter  points  out  the  out- 
standing success  of  the  VIM  program- 
that  means  vertical  improved  mail— in 
this  new  building  in  northwest  Oklahoma 
City. 

His  letter  is  another  testimonial  to  the 
significant  progress  in  the  modernization 
and  improved  mail  service  characterized 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
United  Founders  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  March  13.  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Monroney. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monroney;  Since  Jvine  12. 
1967.  when  two  mall  deliveries  were  estab- 
lished in  the  United  Pounders  Life  Tower 
through  the  installation  of  a  full  time  de- 
livery station  in  our  lobby.  It  has  appeared 
as  though  the  entire  economy  of  the  United 
Pounders  Ute  PUiza  and  the  business  com- 
munity In  Northwest  Oklahoma  City  has 
increased  substantially. 

At  the  end  of  February.  1968.  our  occupancy 
rate  for  this  twenty  story  building  was  97  ;  , 
making  us  full  for  all  practical  purposes 

I  am  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
your  VIM  program  and  the  full  time  delivery 
station  in  our  building  has  been  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  rapid  development  of 
this  business  community,  as  the  occupants 
of  the  area  know  that  they  have  mail  serv- 
ice equivalent  to  the  downtown  metropolitan 
area,  if  not  better  service. 

Mall  service  Is.  as  you  know,  extremely 
Important  to  the  many  offices  and  businesses 
located  in  this  area  and  it  is  e.xtremely  grati- 
fying to  all  of  us  here,  and  especially  to  my- 
self, that  you  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
have  been  able  to  see  and  share  our  optimis- 
tic feeling  concerning  the  development  of 
this  area. 

In  addition  to  our  success  In  the  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  Founders  Life  Tower,  the 
National  Pound itlon  Life  Building  located 
immediately  west  and  across  Northwest  High- 
way, has  been  extremely  successful  by  achiev- 
ing 100' ;  occupancy  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Their  optimism  is  once  again  being  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  commencement  of  their 
second  ten  story  tower  within  their  office 
complex. 

I  have  extended  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
help  m  this  project  previously  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so  again. 
We  are  very  happy  with  the  service  and  hope 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  see  fit 
to  continue  to  work  toward  expansion  of  the 
services  as  required,  feeling  free  to  call  on 
me  at  any  time  for  any  help  or  assistance 
that  I  may  be  able  to  render. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Charles  Ming. 


Congressman  Kupferman  and  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman,  of  the  nth  Congres- 
sional District,  has  always  been  a  firm 
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supporter  of  self-deteimination  for  the 
people  of  Hungary. 

On  March  17,  1968,  at  Hunter  College 
in   the    17th    Congressional   District,   he 
joined  in  commemorating  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  of  1848  and  1956. 
His  address  follows: 

Today  we  as.semble  again  to  pay  homage 
to  a  generation  of  Hungarian  freedom- 
fiehter.s;  men  who  heard  clearly  the  appeal 
of  the  19:h  oeniury  liberals  against  abso- 
lutist rtile  and  took  arms  against  an  em- 
peror who  had  originally  approved  and  then 
refused  lo  grant  constitutional  government 
to  tlic  Hungarian  nation  based  on  parlia- 
menlarv  principles. 

Their  names,  beginning  with  the  unfor- 
gettable hero  of  Hungarian  and  world  free- 
dom. Louis  Kossuth,  is  too  well-known  even 
m  America  lo  need  a  lengthy  introduction. 
He  is  even  better  known  to  those,  who  were 
brought  up  in  the  old  country  and  who 
rightly  look  upon  him  as  a  national  hero,  a 
fighter  for  liberty  and  Justice,  and  a  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  weak,  and  the 
liberator  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry.  We 
also  are  aware  of  the  leading  and  guiding 
poetical  light  of  the  heroic  period  of  1848^9, 
Alexander  Petoti  who.  though  dying  in  battle 
at  the  age  of  26  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Hungarian  literature  a  heritage  which  has 
hardlv  been  surpassed. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  upon 
those  heroes  of  the  Hungarian  fight  for  free- 
dom who,  like  vou,  have  come  to  the  Ameri- 
can shores  and  spending  the  remainder  of 
iheir  life  In  the  United  States,  contributed 
militarily  and  scientifically,  politically  and 
journallsticallv  as  well  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  in  its  trying  and  fateful  days  of  the 
American  Civil  War  between  1861-1865,  and 
who  fought  for  the  same  freedom  and  lib- 
erties on  the  side  of  President  Lincoln  for 
which  thev  were  willing  to  shed  their  blood 
m  Kossuth's  armies  against  the  absolutist 
rule  of  the  Hapsburg  Court  in  1848. 

Being  from  New  York,  the  man  closest  to 
our  heart  and  memorv  is  Brigadier  General 
Alexander  Asboth.  who  later  also  served 
under  General  Grant  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Argentina.  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 
His  name  and  military  fame  must  be  familiar 
to  you.  but  let  me  now  recount  also,  other 
events  of  his  distingtushed  career  so  that  In 
him  todav  we  mav  equally  commemorate  and 
hail  the  ioval  American,  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triot, the  military  leader,  the  engineer  and 
diplomat  and.  last  but  not  least,  the  fighter 
against  injustice  and  for  individual  and  hu- 
m.m  rights  and  freedoms.  That  fight  is  not 
nnished,  and  we  in  America,  and  the  Hun- 
garian people  everywhere  will  always  con- 
tinue to  stand  for  freedom. 

Alexander  .■\sboth  was  born  in  1811  In 
Western  Hungary  trom  a  family  of  English 
descent.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  the  court 
chaplain  of  Prince  Emery  Thokoly.  the  step- 
father of  the  first  Hungarian  freedomfighter, 
Prince  Francis  Rakoczy  II.  His  father  was  a 
professor  of  .igricuUural  sciences,  the  curator 
of  Geoglkon. 

Graduated  as  an  engineer,  he  Joined  the 
dapper  regiments  of  Kossuth  in  1848,  and 
took  part  in  .several  battles  of  the  1848-49 
Hungarian  fight  for  freedom.  At  the  fateful 
day  at  Temesvar  in  August  1848  he  chose 
Kossuth  over  the  army  command  and  accom- 
panied him  into  exile  in  Turkey  and  was  not 
separated  from  him  until  the  time  came  for 
both  to  come  to  America.  Asboth  arrived  Into 
our  city  on  the  steamer  Mississippi  In  No- 
vember, 1851.  Upon  arriving  here  he  imme- 
dlat.ely  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen,  because  he  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  to  become  his  permanent  home. 

Louis  Kossuth  arrived  on  December  5  but 
after  a  short  reunion,  they  separated  again. 
Asboth  could  not  accompany  his  Hungarian 
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comrade  on  his  speaking  tour  that  was  to 
take  him  to  Washington  where  he  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  United  States 
Congress,  but  kept  In  touch  with  him  and 
was  Involved  In  buying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  Kossuth  forces. 

In  America  Asboth  worked  as  an  architect, 
was  employed  by  a  firm  at  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
then  temporarily  he  went  west  as  a  mining 
engineer.  Coming  back  to  New  York  he  opened 
a  small  steel  foundry.  In  this  business  ven- 
ture he  has  been  moderately  successful  until 
his  partner  absconded.  The  failure  forced  him 
to  accept  cltv  employment.  He  thus  became 
an  engineer  with  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. In  this  capacity  he  had  a  prominent 
role  in  planning  Washington  Heights  and  also 
the  famous  Central  Park  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District, 

Nine  years  after  his  arrival  to  America,  the 
United  States  faced  a  crisis  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  existence  of  the  Union  was  at 
stake,  and  the  man  who  fought  for  freedom 
in  Hungary  could  not  help  but  choose  the 
side  which  was  to  fight  against  -lavery  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  unity  against 
secessionist  forces.  He  asked  Governor  Mor- 
gan of  New  York  to  organize  a  regiment,  but 
the  plans  did  not  work  out.  Thus,  Alexander 
Asboth  went  west  again  where  the  1856  Re- 
publican Presidential  candidate.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont was  raising  a  Union  army  In  Mlssotirl. 
In  July  1861  he  was  already  chief  of  staff  of 
General  Fremont  who.  on  September  26.  1861 
appointed  him  a  Brigadier  General  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  one  of  his 
divisions.  General  Asboth's  commission  was 
approved  by  Congress  In  March  1862.  By  that 
time,  however,  the  General  had  distinguished 
himself  not  only  as  a  trusted  staff  officer  of 
General  Fremont,  but  also  of  his  successors, 
Generals  Hunter  and  Curtis.  His  valor  was 
amply  shown  In  the  battles  of  BentonvlUe 
and  Fayettevllle.  Arkansas  and  In  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge  In  Arkansas  where  despite  his 
wound.  *as  back  In  saddle  the  next  morning 
and  led  his  troops  to  victory. 

Upon  the  clearing  of  Missouri  from  Sotith- 
ern  forces,  General  Asboth  was  ordered  to 
Kentucky.  Later  he  was  entrtisted  with  the 
command  of  the  West  Florida  Department  at 
Fort  Pickens.  He  was  severely  wounded  In  the 
battle  of  Marlanna.  His  left  arm  was  shat- 
tered In  two  places  by  bullets.  Another  bullet 
entered  the  right  side  of  n.s  face,  and  It  was 
never  possible  to  remove  fi.  This  Injury  was 
very  painful  and  hastened  his  early  death.  He 
resigned  from  active  service  on  March  13,  1865 
when  he  was  appointed  Major  General  for  his 
merltoriotis  service. 

After  the  Civil  War.  President  Andrew 
Johnson  appointed  General  Asboth  as  Min- 
ister to  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  He  was  in 
Washington  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment m  March  1866,  signed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Seward.  After  a  short  sojourn  In  Pans 
where  he  tried  to  get  the  bullet  removed  from 
his  face  bv  Professor  Nelaton  who  had  per- 
formed a  similar  operation  on  Garibaldi,  he 
went  to  London  in  August  and  embarked  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  a  stop  in  Montevideo, 
an  American  warship  took  him  to  Buenos 
Aires  on  October  14.  1866. 

The  ambassadorship  of  the  General  was 
made  difficult  by  his  pains  and  sickness. 
However,  he  became  a  close  friend  of  the 
Argentine  President,  and  rendered  excellent 
service  in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  in  the 
war  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

As  the  Austro-Hungarian  Compromise  was 
concluded  in  1867  and  amnesty  extended  to 
all  of  the  Kossuth  officers,  he  hoped  to  re- 
turn for  a  visit,  but  his  hope  was  In  vain.  He 
died  after  months  In  bed  and  in  pain  on 
January  2i,  1868,  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  was  burled  with  state 
honors,  the  Argentine  President  Sarmlento 
delivering  the  eulogy  at  his  funeral. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  memory  we  today 
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Toddler  and  commander   who  coupled  mill- 

e„.,M„    »"•    «"»    "™  S"a  l.o».   .1.. 

of  the  Hungarian  immigrant   to  this  coun 
^'rhe  Hungarian  nation,  too,  has  displayed 

£t'1  ^^u\trru;=rrrn 

S  l848,  mos?  recently  during  the  tragic 
but  glorious  fight  for  freedom  In  the  fall  of 

^^^w\i.e  we  ren.^--ZlT/!i!o^^^^^^ 

with  the  remarks  that  despite  the  tragedies 

f  thA  nast   the  bleakness  of  the  fate  of  the 

^ungarC'naUon  at  the  present^  the  spira 

splTed^to  obstruct  its  progress  and  victory. 


Job  Corps:  Hospital  Career  Days 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  196S 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  there  Is  a 
critical  manpower  shortage  in  our  Na- 
Uon's  hospitals.  To  meet  this  need  and 
to  uSlS  untapped  manpower  resources 
wnong  the  poor.  Jay  Wells,  president  of 
^ns  Television.  Inc..  and  a  member  of 
Se  Business  Leaders  Advisory  Comicil  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  initiated  a  pi- 
lot program  of  considerable  interest.  Ca- 
reer Day  in  which  graduates  of  the  Job 
^s  and  hospital  representatives  met 
for^ob  interviews.  Working  in  close  co- 

operaSon  with  him  i^.^^s  endea^°^,eT 
William  K.  Klein,  president  of  the  Great 
er  New  York  Hospital  Association. 

The  career  Day,  held  in  New  York 
City,  saw  60  eager  young  men.  ready  to 
graduate  from  the  Job  Corps  m  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.J..  meet  with  ^ff^^f^^^l^^ 
tors  and  administrators  of  33  New  York 
hospitals  in  an  all-day  session.  At  least 
Sne  S  was  offered  to  almost  every  one 
S?  the  Job  corps  graduates  interviewed^ 
A  typical  reaction  of  the  mterviewers  to 
thrclean-cut.  well-dressed  group  was 
that  of  Helene  Doneson,  of  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  who  said. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  Job  Corps  trainees. 
I  ha^rl^seen  applicants  ^^^^  ^^'^'^J^^^ 
time,  and  I've  found  th"^^^^,^''^"""^  ^^7eer 
of  recruitment  for  Jobs  that  have  a  career 
potential  at  the  hospital. 

Career  Day  and  the  opportunity  which 
it?ep^ents  is  a  significac>t  step  toward 
attaining    the    goals    of    employment. 
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ichicvement.  and  responsibility  for 
Amer  cTs  youth.  The  entire  community 
STnds  to  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  full 

fruition  of  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav-e  print- 
ed in  the  Exten-sion  of  Remarks  the  New 
?o:S  Times  article  describing  Hospital 

"^  There^'l'm.  no  objection,  the  article 
^.-a^  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  

SIXTY    IN    JOB    CORPS    At.E    INTF.RVIE^VED-CITT 
HOSPITAI^      OFFER      WORK      TO      47      OF      THE 

Trainees 

I  By  Vul  Adams  i 
«ivtv  voung  men  who  soon  will  gradu.Ue 

'■iHl^f^^iSe^^-^S- 
r<Jbrh:re  yesteX  hy  me>.bers  of  the  Groat 

^V^orI^'ev?nt^iveraT\er one  Job  o.er 
f.rm"tL;33^.ospltalsseeki:lgtofinope^.lllgs 

ar.d  the  remainder  i-f  the  men  \.ir 

:::^tcm'clu;s"or  men  and  women  J.b  C.rps 
^M^^'n^     president   of   Wells  Television. 

set  up  Job  Corps  training. 

VAKIOrs    T.X'^DES    INVOLVED 

Mr    Wells  obtained  the  aid  of  William  K- 

^"i^rthV:^ii-rintr^viiw^rroru; 

rorpffrareryneaTdfei^^  and  we.r. 
fnJ  ties  had  heen  trained  either  for  elec- 
irfcal    work     offset   printing,    painting,    car- 

^^Amon°;t^e  ^cclfura"pllcants  was  BlUy 
Mcl^^nafd.  20  West  n5th  Street,  who  wa^ 
arreted  about  a  year  ago  for  P<>^es8lon  of 
manj^na.  He  said  low  grades  in  h  gh  school 
^  ,  hilrT  from  Dlavlne  basketball  and  left 
hll  de  StlHu?  that'he  had  learned  much 
fn^if^U  months  in  the  Job  Cori^"group 
lUing  how  to  budget  my  money  and  personal 

'''^ow'bemg  trained  In  food  service.  Billy 
win  Irrduafe  from  the  Job  Corps  in  Sep- 
Tember  He  was  offered  Jobs  by  Lenox  HIU 
an^  >lower-Flfth  Avenue  Hospitals,  but  said 
he  had  made  no  decision 
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Keeping  the  Vietnam  Issue  on  a  RaHonal 
Level 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 


COOK'S    HEt-PEK    HIRED 

Josenh  C    Mitchell.   19   years  old.  of  New 
Tbe^a  lL    sam  he  had  been  hired  as  a  cook  s 

""  nXne'Dc^'eson,  an  interviewer  for  Univer- 
se vHospitTl.  said  she  had  hired  Hector 
Adorro  o?  the  Bronx  as  a  multlllth  operator. 
^'°/am  much  impressed  with  the  Job  Corps 
trainees,"  Miss  Doneson  said.  I  haven  t  seen 
applicants  like  this  in  a  long  Ume   _ 

senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  visited  the  in- 
tefview  Session  and  went  around  the  roorn 

shaking  hands  -^'^  ^^°?%f^%'^^  J^' 
trainees  The  Democrat  of  New  York  saia. 
™e  IS  a  great  ]ob  potential  in  the  man- 
now^  shortage  which  grips  ovr  nation  shos- 
^.  Today's  meeting,  therefore  reprint, 
an  important  step  toward  what  I  hope  wm 
be  a  continuing  partnership  between  the  Job 
Corps  and  hospitals  all  over  the  country. 


OF    inSSOtTKI 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HEl'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dential year  politics  heats  up.  there  i.s  a 
need   to   mruntain   commo.isense   about 

"^^[:^-  S£  cK^^tar  on  March  1^ 
iJb  catSd  an  editorial  which  shou  d 
iuide  i  in  the  tumultuous  month.s 
ahead,  ^include  it  in  the  Extensions  of 

Remarks:  ,,.-.., 

Keeping  the  Vietnam  I^mf.  on  a  R^t.-.-m- 

Level 

With    the   fr:sclnating   hold    of   ^J^^^ 

weTve   the  Vietnan.  war  almost  hypnc'tc-  •  > 

Is   drawing  .^>'^'^,^\,:;,r  oru^'poUo    in 
1968   campaign.   Criticism   "^^        '   ^ueene 

P^^-^ronmct  The  Johnson  administration, 
r^efklnrthrough  Vice-president  H^ 
quickly    challenged    Nixon    U>    tell    how 
w.uld  end  the  war.  ,r.ro  >  = 

•n' us  the  course  of  Campaign  Year  1&G8  is 

TLr  if   md  when  he  openlv  enters  the  li.t=. 

"P^el^de^ran  ^^l^-^^T^^JZ^:^ 
TS^^^X:^^  length  early  In   the 

'^en^RoW  F  Kennedv  Is  repossessing  his 
p.1tlon^T;^h^her  to  run  .^;- -ef -^ 

^rUsUU-^plan  tfhold  t.  Its  present 

'°^^:  'RepuS'^NUon  especially-may 
be^ruing^for  maximum  yot.  yield  f^om  le 
IniUal   N.xon   pledge   t^encl   th     ^ar.nd 

Sicfn  pubTlcrou^^^Uke  that,  of  co^rs. 
T^e  Republicans  have  the  advantage  of  being 

S^:^^w^u^^:^Ko^--- 

^"An'^eSement  is  not  the  Vietnam  answer 
for  the  uS  States.  President  Johnson  is 
not  an  appeaser.  Nor  Is  anyone  with  a  chance 
rb^come'me  RepuhUcan  nominee.  But  both 
r,irtles  will  be  making  pitches  on  trying  to 
end  the  combat.  Such  talk  will  build  up 
oressurL  Td  In  turn  demcmds  for  a  way 
Tt^Xost  any  way  out.  All  along  the  eu-'r. ; 
m  Hanoi  apparently  has  been  counting  on 
US  election  results  to  dictate  a  peace  settle- 
ment forced  on  Communist  t*nr.s. 

Thus  an  election-year  debate  on  Vietnam 
could  get  out  of  hand  and  cause  harm.  Tl  e 
candldltes  of  both  parties  have  a  responsl- 
blUtv  to  be  as  reasonable  liS  possible  In  dls- 
russLe  the  war.  Onlv  rational,  unemotional 
duSon'can  avold'damage  t^  the  interest 
of  the  nation  and  the  morale  of  its  fighting 


men. 


Other  important  Issues-poverty,  the  racial 
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upheaval  and  defense  of  the  dollar — will  also 
have  front-rank  as  campaign  Issues.  But  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  seems  likely  to  be 
agonizing  this  nation  next  November  as 
much  as  It  Is  now.  How  responsibly  It  Is  dealt 
with  In  the  quest  for  votes  could  well  decide 
the  outcome  of  the  1968  election — and  even 
of  the  war  Itself. 


The  Uarkettes:    Student  Singers  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  student  singers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  has  received  high  recog- 
nition. They  are  the  only  singers  from 
the  United  States  scheduled  to  perform 
at  the  international  convention  of  the 
Rotary  Clubs  meeting  in  Mexico  City 
this  May. . 

The  gmup,  known  as  the  Uarkettes, 
has  given  performances  in  recent  years 
in  much  of  Western  Europe  and  in  many 
places  in  the  United  States.  They  make 
excellent  ambassadors  for  our  country 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  give  the  16,000  Ro- 
tarians  from  66  countries  at  Mexico  City 
a  very  good  impression  of  the  musical 
ability  of  our  young  people.  Arkansas  is 
certainly  proud  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
press  releases  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  Uarkettes  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fayetteville,  Ark..  November  2.  1967. — 
Rotarlans  from  all  over  the  world  will  hear 
the  University  of  Arkansiis  "Uarkettes"  sing 
next  spring  during  the  Rotary  Internutlonul 
convention  in  Mexico  Cliy. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Ballenger.  director  of  the 
19-voice  student  group,  received  an  invitation 
from  the  progrim  committee  of  the  organi- 
zation that  has  clubs  in  66  countries. 

The  Uarkettes  in  recent  years  have  toured 
Europe,  under  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  to  entertain  American 
troops,  and  have  also  sung  at  many  places 
in  Arkansas  and  other  states. 

Ballenger  has  been  told  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  singers  are  the  only  ones 
from  the  United  States  to  be  invited  to  per- 
form at  a  grand  assembly  of  some  16.000 
Rotarlans. 

Several  appearances  will  be  made  at  con- 
vention meetings  during  May  12-16.  The 
Uarkettes  will  also  perform  for  the  North 
American-Mexican  Cultural  Institute  in  Mex- 
ico City,  and  will  also  sing  under  auspices 
of  the  tJnited  States  Embassy. 

Members  of  this  year's  Uarkettes  are  Donna 
Axum.  Penny  Garrett,  Julia  Eddlns.  and 
George  ("Pal")  Owens  of  El  Dorado;  Brenda 
Dill.  David  Hallln,  Sylvia  Rose,  Linda  Thomas, 
Lorry  Thomas,  Ann  Burleson,  and  Elizabeth 
Hallln  of  Fayetteville;  Connie  Gobel  of  Mount 
Ida;  Randy  Lee  of  Pine  Bluff;  Max  Ryan  of 
Springdale;  Fredrlcka  Sllvey  of  Calico  Rock; 
Carol  Soule  and  Mary  Henley  of  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
David  Wylie  of  Ruston,  La.;  and  Linda  E^i- 
banks  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  February  8,  1968. — 
Fourteen  performances  in  Arkansas  and  two 
adjoining  states  are  on  schedule  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Uarkettes,  a  widely 
known  student  singing  group  that  has  en- 
tertained audiencee  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Kenneth  Ballenger.  professor  of  music  and 
director  of  the  group,  says  the  Uarkettes  will 
be  singing  to  raise  funds  for  a  trip  to  Mexico 
City  in  May.  They've  been  Invited  to  enter- 
tain some  16.000  Rotarlans  from  66  countries 
at  the  annual  international  convention  In 
the  Mexican  capital,  and  will  make  other 
appearances   while   there. 

Professor  Ballenger  says  that  the  Uarkettes 
are  the  only  singers  from  the  United  States 
invited  to  perform  at  the  Rotary  convention. 

Concerts  scheduled  prior  to  the  trip  to 
Mexico  are  as  follows: 

Feb.  20.  College  of  Ozarks,  Clarksvllle; 
Feb  21,  Station  KATV.  Little  Rock,  the  Bud 
C.impbell  Show;  Feb  21,  Arkansas  Arts 
Center.  Little  Rock;  Feb.  22.  Downtown 
Rotary  Club.  Little  Rock:  March  7.  Ozark 
Canners  ,ind  Freezers  convention,  Fayette- 
ville; 

March  9.  Mountain  Home  high  school; 
March  15.  Grove,  Okla.;  March  25,  El  Dorado. 
Ark  ,  Rouiry  Club;  April  6,  UA  Alumni  club 
and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City; 
April  20.  Rot;uy  district  convention,  Osage 
Beach.  Mo.; 

April  21.  Rotary  District  convention,  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.;  April  27.  benefit  concert,  UA 
auditorium.  Fayetteville;  May  4,  Town  Club. 
Fort  Smith. 

In  recent  years,  the  Uarkettes  have  toured 
western  Europe,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations,  to  enter- 
tain Amencan  troops,  and  have  sung  in 
many  places  in  the  United  States. 

FAYETTEvtLLE,  Ark..  February  15,  1968. — 
Pour  new  voices  have  been  added  to  the 
Uarkettes.  internationally  known  singing 
group  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  directed 
by  Professor  Kenneth  L.  Ballenger. 

Tlie  Uarkettes  will  begin  a  tour  of  14  con- 
certs on  Feb.  20  that  will  take  them  to  points 
in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri,  and 
then  during  May  12  16  they'll  perform  in 
Mexico  City. 

Additions  to  the  group  announced  by  Pro- 
fessor Ballenger.  after  auditions  in  which  15 
singers  participated,  are:  Susan  Bensberg, 
Camden;  Jack  Meyers.  Port  Smith;  Susan 
Kemper.  Coleman,  Texas;  and  Mark  Steven- 
son. Wheaton.  111. 

They  join  the  following  Uarkettes:  Donna 
Axum,  Penny  Garrett,  Julia  Eddlns,  and 
George  Owens  of  El  Dorado;  Brenda  Dill, 
David  Hallin.  Fayetteville;  Connie  Gobel, 
Mount  Ida;  Fredericka  Sllvey,  Calico  Rock; 
Mary  Henley.  Tulsa.  Okla.;  David  Wylie,  Rus- 
ton, La.;  and  Linda  Eubanks.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Ballenger  has  led  the  group  in  perform- 
ances at  many  places  in  the  United  States. 
:us  well  ;is  in  Europe  where  the  Uarkettes  en- 
tertained -American  troops  under  sponsorship 
of  the  United  States  Organizations. 

Their  concerts  during  the  next  several 
weeks  will  help  raise  funds  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses to  the  Rotary  International  conven- 
tion in  Mexico  City,  where  they'll  sing  before 
approximately  16.000  Rotarlans' from  66  coun- 
tries. While  in  the  Mexican  capital  they'll 
also  entertain  at  the  North  American-Mexi- 
can Cultural  Institute,  at  Mexico  City  High 
School,  and  ,n  the  United  States  Embassy. 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  Manuel  F. 
Cohen,  Chairman,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
number   of   investors   in    the    securities 


market  in  recent  years.  Reports  reflect 
a  total  of  24  million  investors  currently 
which  represents  an  increase  of  7  million 
since  1962. 

Chairman  Manuel  P.  Cohen,  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  said 
recently  that  the  average  daily  volume  of 
trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  grown  from  3  million  shares  in  1962 
to  more  than  10  million  shares  in  1967. 
On   a   recent   day.   Chairman   Cohen 
reported,  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
volume   exceeded   10   million — as   com- 
pared with  a  daily  average  of  2.8  million 
shares  in  1966  and  by  2.2  million  in  1965. 
In  this  connection.  Chairman  Cohen 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
1968   Conference  on  Mutual  Funds   at 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  which  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record,  because  of  its  broad 
interest. 
Excerpts  from  the  address  follow: 
The  Mutual  Fund 
(An    address    by    Hon.    Manuel    P.    Cohen, 
Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission,   before    the    1968    Conference    on 
Mutual      Funds,     Palm     Springs,      Calif., 
March  1,  19681 

The  basic  idea  of  a  "mutual"  fund  is 
deceptively  simple.  A  large  number  of  In- 
vestors, each  with  a  small  amount  of  capital 
to  invest,  pool  their  capital  so  that  it  can  be 
jointly  invested  on  their  behalf  by  a  manager 
who  will  decide  what  investments  to  make 
and  when  to  make  them.  The  asset  value 
of  shares  in  the  fund  is  normally  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  the 
portfolio  securities,  usually  twice  a  day.  The 
fund  stands  ready  to  sell  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  its  shares  at  asset  value  plus  a  sales 
charge  which  may  be  reduced  for  very  sub- 
stantial sales.  Outstanding  shares  may  be  re- 
deemed at  approximately  net  assets  value. 

This  appearance  of  simplicity — combined 
w^th  substantial  rewards  to  salesmen — ac- 
count, at  least  in  part,  for  the  great  increase 
in  i)opularity  of  these  funds  over  the  past 
two  decades.  But  you  know  and  I  know  that 
"mutual"  funds  are  not  simple — that  they 
are  in  fact  an  aspect  of  a  very  complicated 
business  which  is  growing  more  complicated 
all  the  time.  *  •  • 

In  fact,  very  little  al>out  these  funds  is 
simple.  Even  the  method  of  computing  the 
net  asset  value  for  the  entering  or  depart- 
ing shareholder  is  not  as  mechanical  or  as 
simple  as  it  might  flrtt  appear.  •  •  •  we 
have  also  received  expressions  of  concern  by 
investors  about  the  different  methods  by 
which  their  interests  in  a  fund  can  be 
terminated;  the  difference  between  redemp- 
tion and  repurchase,  and  the  fact  that  they 
may  receive  different  prices  under  these 
alternative  procedures,  is  not  always  com- 
pletely understandable  to  them. 

A  second  area  of  complexity  relates  to  the 
objectives  of  the  fund.  .  .  .  Investment  policies 
differ  in  basic,  and  sometimes  more  subtle, 
ways.  Funds  go  by  such  designations  as  "in- 
come", "growth",  and  "balanced",  but  the 
prospectus  description  of  investment  policy — 
drawn  so  as  to  preserve  maximum  flexibility 
for  the  fund  managers — often  provides  only 
a  hazy  idea  of  what  specific  mix  of  securities 
may  be  held  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 

A  third  area  of  complexity  is  the  legal 
structure  of  the  fund.  Many  investors  do  not 
understand  the  complex  interrelationships 
among  the  fund,  the  advisor,  the  under- 
writer, the  custodian,  the  broker  and  the 
various  sopportlng  players.  We  continue  to 
receive  letters  from  investors  asking  us  to 
explain  the  roles  of  the  various  persons  or 
organizations  listed  in  the  prospectus.  These 
relationships  are  not  always  easy  to  describe 
in  terms  that  can  be  readily  understood. 

Closely  related  to  the  rather  complicated 
legal    structure    is    the    complexity    of    the 
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charges  and  costa  that  are  Involved  in  the 
acaulsltlon   and    maintenance    of    shares    in 
such  a  fund.  One  part-the  sales  charge-Is 
nald  by  the  investor  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
It  is  usually  based  on  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase,   and   may   vary   depending   "pon    the 
amount  and  manner  of  the  pvuchase^ Another 
part-the  management  fee-is  levied  aga  nst 
the    fund    perlodlcally-usually    quarterl>  — 
and  is  based  ordinarily  on  the  total  size  of 
the  fund.  The  third  major  part-brokerage 
commissions— is    charged    against    the    fund 
every  time  portfolio  securities  are  bought  or 
sold  for  It-includlng  ^^e  Investment  of    he 
oroceeds    derived    from    the    sale    of    fund 
shares-and  Is  based  on  the  commission  rate 
structures  of  the  various  securities  exchanges. 
Additional   Charges  may   be  levied  for  cus- 
todian   fees,   insurance   and   other   miscella- 
neous services  at  levels  based  on  a  variety  of 
Srs  "bout  all  that  can  be  said  conceirn- 
ine  the  charges  borne  by  the  funds,  and  In- 
dUectlv  by  their  investors,  is  that  they  are 
substantral-  yet  it  is  difficult  for  the  average 
fnvestor  to  compute  them  with  any  accuracy 
or  even  t^  dete^lne  how  substantial  they 
are  in  relation  to  the  gain  he  has  achieved  or 
hooes  t^  achieve  from  his  investment^  since 
some  of  the  charges  are  reflected  in  changes 
in   the  net  asset   value   of  his  shares   whi  e 
others  are  not.  Also,  because  of  the  unique 
external   management  structure  of  most  of 
th«e  funds,  the  investor  has  great  difficulty 
la   measuring   the   managers'   compensation 
agam!t  generally  accepted  community  stand- 
ards reglrdlng  the  compensation  of  indlvld- 
ual  corporate  mEinagers. 

This  brief  recitation  of  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  "mutual"  funds  raises  a  serious 
question  whether  the  word  "mutual"  is  ap- 
propriate    in     describing     this     Investment 
medium  That  term  is  usually  reserved  for  a 
^tuatl^n  where  costs  and  profits  are  shared 
Sy  by  all  participants  In  the  enterprise^ 
It  was  clear  to  the  Congress  in  1940.  as  I 
believe  it  is  clear  today,  that  adequat^  pro- 
t^rion  of  fund  investors  requires  substan- 
ce controls  in  the  promotion,  managemeiit 
and   sale   of   mutual   funds.   The   regulatory 
scheme  devised  in  1940,  when  the  industry 
wal  m  its  infancy,  reached  the  gro^^"  forms 
of   abuses    such    as   embezzlement   and    the 
more  obvious  form  of  overreaching.  It  seems 
^vwent  that  it  is  now  important  to  deal  with 
more    subtle    abuses    '^hich   may    flow    from 
overcharging  and  overreaching  which  tradl- 
Uonai  di^losure   techniques   are  ineffective 

*°Onrproblem-^r  group  of  Problems-that 
the  Congress  foresaw  in  1940  was  in  the  area 
of  size  The  hundredfold  growth  of  Invest- 
ment companies  in  the  P^st  twenty-seven 
years  has  greatly  magnified  the  problem  of 
Insuring  a  fair  sharing  of  the  economies  of 
that  growth  in  size  between  the  fund  man- 
agers and  the  shareholders  they  serve^The 
Commission  as  vou  know,  has  suggested  the 
en^^ent  of  "an  explicit  court-enforced 
"  standard  of  reasonableness  to  assure  this  fair 
sharine  We  suggested  this  as  an  alternative 
to  trul'-mutualizatlon"  which  is  implied  by 
the  name  under  which  these  funds  are  sold. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
complexity  of  the  traditional  "mutual  fund. 
Bu^Cre'complicated  "mutual'  funds  have 
been  developed  In  recent  years,  as  proinoters 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  attract  more 
and  more  investors  to  this  medium. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  so- 
called  "swap  funds"  which  enjoyed  a  grea^ 
popularity  a  few  short  years  ago  We  now 
have  mutual  funds  which  invest  in  other 
mutual  funds.  These  funds  add  another  ayer 
S  uncertainty-and  frequently  another  layer 
of  costs.  Others  propose  to  e^f^Be  'V°^" 
plex  securities  transactions  which  were  for- 
meriy  considered  the  exclusive  Province  of 
individual  traders-puts,  calls,  straddles 
Short  selling,  short  term  trading  and  ^milar 
techniques.  These  practices,  their  risks  aiid 
other  ^consequences  are  difficult  to  explain 
or  to  describe  adequately  to  investors.  They 
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also  harbor  potential  dangers  to  investnrient 
companies,  as  the  important  vehicles  they 
are  for  the  allocation  of  public  savings,  and 
to  our  public  market  places  for  securities. 


The  fee  structure  has  provided  a  real  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity 
for  which  fund  managers  have  est.ablished 
an  enviable  reputation.  After  all,  that  is 
where  the  money  is.  and  despite  the  comriion 
use  of  the  term  "mutual,"  the  Pr'nclpa 
reason  these  funds  "e  created  and  sold  Is 
to  make  money  lor  the  people  who  .^ell, 
and  those  who  manage  or  otherwise  act  lor, 

^^^'"ourreut  and  developing  fashion  .-^eems 
to  be  the  performance  fee.  An  appealing  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the 
man  who  does  well  for  the  fund  he  manages 
is  entitled  to  extra  compensation  measured 
bv  the  qualitv  of  his  performance.  But,  apart 
from  the  problem  of  establishing  appropri- 
ate vardsticks  aaainst  which  lo  measure  per- 
formance, a  difficult  problem  which  has  not 
vet  been  resolved,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
dangers  inherent  in  certain  types  of  incentive 
fees  which  led  the  Congress  m  the  I"vest- 
ment  .\dvlsers  Act  of  1940  to  prohibit  com- 
pensation for  investment  adyl=ers  l«sed  on 
a  percentage  of  the  gains  achieved  bj  their 
clients.  These  considerations  ;=re  equally 
matters  of  concern  in  the  investment  com- 
nanv  area  today. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  sales  compensa- 
tion that  the  ingenuity  of  fund  managers 
has  had  its  greatest  flowering.  There  are  ron- 
fests  and  other  types  of  special  Incentives 
for  dealers  who  sell  a  certain  quota  of  he 
shares  of  a  particular  fund.  Apart  from  the 
bias  this  introduces,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  the  dealer's  or  salesman  s 
judgment  in  advising  his  customer.  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  disclose  the  nature  and 
amount  of  these  incentives  adequately  and 
effectively. 
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resDonslblllty.  We  do  not  believe,  ba.sed  on 
otrpresent 'understanding  of  the  situat^^on^ 
that  disclosure  of  these  practices  »«  "•'e'y  t° 
benefit  the  average  investor  or  to  redress  any 
grievances  in  this  area,  even  assuming  that 
be    could    understand    from    the    prospectus 
description  how  the  .ystem  worked,  oxactw 
how  much  compensation  was  being  tHrected 
to   dealers    and    .alc.men    generally,    and    to 
his  dealer  specifically,   and   how  much  of  it 
con-stituted  a  charge  again.st  his  interest  in 
the  fund   Paradoxically,  dls-closure  ma>  ex  en 
lead  a  fund  shareholder  to  believe  that  ihe.e 
practices  raise  no  legal  or  ethical  questio^is^ 
since  the  di.'^closure  is  found  in  a  document 
which.  .'US  the  .■salesman  advises  his  customer, 
has  been  filed  with  a  f^overnment  agency  hay- 
ing  certain    respon.sibllitles   with   respect    to 
the  practices  of  m\p^\  ment  companies. 

Mv  cataloguinu  of  these  complexities  ..f 
mutual  funds  does  not  indicate  any  (iesiro 
on  mv  part  to  return  to  a  simpler  era  in  all 
the  a^eas  mentioned.  I  wish  only  to  point 
out  that  we  must  have  an  adequate  system 
of  regulation  to  assure  that  unsophisticated 
mvesLrs  are  fairly  treated  and  that  public 
confidence,  so  essential  to  continued  growth 
of  our  securities  markets,  is  not  impaired 


I   might  say   that  in   the  course   of   our 
congressional    hearings    last    year,    a    fund 
dealer    informed    a   Committee    that   he   re- 
ceived extra  compensation  when  he  sold  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  shares  of  a  par- 
ticular fund,  and   that  this  fact  was   fully 
disclosed  in  the  prospectus.  The  Committee 
asked   us  afterwards   whether   this   was   the 
case.  We  advised  that  the  general  framey^ork 
of   the  compensation   scheme   was  disclosed 
°n  the  prospectu^but  that  the  scheme  was 
so  complicated  It  was  extremely  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  investor  to  understand  its  gen- 
eral   workings    and    Impossible    for    him    to 
determine    how    much   extra    compensation 
his   dealer   or    salesman    would    receive    for 
steering  his  investment  Into  that  fund  rather 
than  another.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  Com- 
mission's staff  has  never  hesitated  to  insist 
up?n  the  most  informative  disclosure  that 
"rn  reasonably  be  achieved.  While  it  Is  prob- 
ablv  true  that  we  have   not   exhausted  all 
the"  possibilities,    this    incident    emphasizes 
that   disclosure   has   not   proved    to    be    the 
answer  to   these  problems. 

Of  course,  the  moet  complex  technique  of 
all  for  compensating  the  dealer  who  sells 
fund  shares  Involves  the  use  of  part  of  the 
commission  dollars  paid  by  the  fund  on  port- 
folio transactions.  Fund  managers  have  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  Ingenious  devices  to 
channel  excess  commission  dollars  to  dealers 
who  perform  various  services  for  the  manag- 
ers In  connection  with  recent  proposals  for 
change  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
commission  structure,  we  published  a  pro- 
nosed  rule  based  on  the  proposition  that 
fund  managers  have  a  duty  to  "se  these  pro- 
cedures to  return  the  excess  dollars  to  the 
fund— a  practice,  incidentally,  which  a  num- 
ber of  large  fund  complexes  Initiated  volun- 
tarllv  some  time  ago. 

in  our  release  discussing  these  proposals, 
we"  described  some  of  the  existing  practices 
and  indicated  that  they  raised  serious  ques- 
tions under  accepted  concept*  of  fiduciary 


Resolution  on  Vietnam 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Government,  as  well  as  leaders 
throughout  the  world,  search  for  an  hon- 
orable solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  once 
again  comes  forth  to  show  the  way  by 
suggesting  a  course  that  can  lead  to  an 
end  to  the  holocaust. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  resolutiori 
on  Vietnam  adopted  by  the  NCC  general 
board  Febi-uary  22,  1968,  which  reads  as 

follows: 

Resolution  on  \  ietnam 

(Adopted  bv  the  NCC  general  board. 
February  22.  1968) 
The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of   Churches   makes   the    following   observa- 
tions concerning  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  is  reported 
to  have  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Februarv    1.3.    1968   concerning   the   prospect 
of  negotiations:     There  is  a  ^erv  narrow  gap 
to  be  bridged  now.  very  narrow  indeed.     On 
February   '4,  The  New  York  Times  reports^ 
"Secretarv  General  Thant  believes  that  if  the 
United   States   unconditionally   stopped    the 
bombing  of   North   Vietnam   for  as   long   as 
ab^ut  "wo  weeks.  Hanoi  would  begin  mean- 
ingful i.egotiations."  The  General  Board  wel- 
comes  these  statements  and  considers   that 
at  this  time  no  possibility  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement   should    be    left    untested    by    our 
government  ,     .^ 

secretarv  General  Thant  Is  further  re- 
norted  as  "saving  that  there  is  "a  not  un- 
hopeful prospect  for  negotiations  despite 
bloodv  mliitary  developments  of  the  last  lew 
weeks"  In  the  hght  of  this,  we  view  wi.h 
disquiet  the  statement  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  "that  the  search  for  pence 
appeared  to  be  exhausted  and  therefor,  he 
time  for  debate  had  come  to  an  end  wh.ie 
brave  Americans  made  their  stand  liibatt.e 
The  General  Board  believes  that  this  is  a 
time  when  hardening  of  attitudes  should  be 
avoided,  when  there  should  be  continued 
examination  of  U.S.  objectives  l^^Jl^^^f^ 
in  Vietnam,  .-nd  when  the  search  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace  should  be  intensified. 
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Recent  military  and  political  developments 
In  Vietnam  indicate  tiiat  the  fundamental 
issues  remain,  and  indeexl  grow  more  acute. 
Pacification  programs  appear 'to  be  In  dis- 
array, and  the  effective  lojfaity  of  large  ele- 
ments of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  the 
Saigon  government  appears  to  be  in  grave 
question.  The  Americanization  of  the  war 
appecirs  to  grow  in  serious  me.-isure.  There 
are  m:iny  statements  calling  for  intensifica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  effort.  Assurances  by 
General  Wheeler  that  atomic  we.apons  will 
not  be  used  at  Khesahn  lead  us  to  welcome 
and  support  the  reported  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Jolinton  tluU  the  use  of  nucl.-ar  weap- 
ons has  at  no  time  been  considered  or  recom- 
mended. Whatever  the  provocation  might  be. 
we  do  not  believe  that  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  used  In  Vietnam.  Indeed  further 
Intensification  of  the  U.S.  military  effort 
whether  by  Invasion  of  Laos  or  C.vmbxlla  or 
North  Vietnam  or  by  large  Increase  of  man- 
power or  firepower  appears  to  us  to  be  futile. 
tending  to  the  destruction  rather  than  the 
attainment,  of  U.S.  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
Slmll.irly  we  believe  that  a  massive  attack  on 
Khesahn  by  Hanoi  will  produce  a  hardening 
of  attitudes  in  the  US. A.  and  we  appeal  to 
Hanoi  for  restraint.  Further,  we  ask  that 
Hanoi,  instead  of  simply  rejecting  the  "San 
Antonio  formula."  Initiate  In  its  own  way  the 
st.ibilization  cf'the  preprnt  confrontation  in 
the  South  even  as  t.iJks  are  In  preparation  or 
underway.  Intensiflcation  of  fighting  by 
either  side  appe.irs  to  us  to  be  self-defeating. 

Encx)uraged  by  world  leiiders  and  members 
of  Congress  who  feel  that  an  early  negotiated 
peace  is  possible,  we  urge  the  President  to 
take  leadership  now  along  the  following 
lines: 

(a)  Hanoi  has  made  repeated  statements, 
the  latest  on  February  8  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, that  meaningful  talks  will  take  place 
once  the  bombing  of  the  North  stops.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  should  move  beyond  the  'San 
Antonio  formula."  Recognizing  the  grave 
risks  involved,  we  ask  for  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  realizing 
that  this  step  will  provide  a  definite  test  of 
Hanoi's  Integrity  which  if  sucessful  will  lead 
to  negotiations. 

lb)  Simultaneously  with  the  above,  we  ask 
for  reference  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  or  other  international  body,  to  the 
end  that  cease-firt  arrangements  and  nego- 
tiations be  facilitated. 

ic»  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  re- 
state its  willingne.ss  to  negotiate  with  all 
major  elements  of  the  Vietnamese  population 
Including  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
with  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  We  believe 
also  that  the  U.S.  must  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  flexibility  in  negotiations. 

(d)  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
U.S.  restate  now  with  decisive  clarity  its 
willingness  and  determination  to  withdraw 
militarily  from  Vietnam  at  an  early  date  once 
a   pearetul  settlement  has   been   attained. 


Federal   Impacted  Area   Funds 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  very  serious  matter  in  regard 
to  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted  area 
funds.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  my 
constituents  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  that  a 
cutback  in  impacted  area  funding  could 
lead  to  a  curtailment  in  quality  of  edu- 
cation now  being  provided  for  the  de- 
pendents of  our  servicemen,  and  that 
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this  curtailment  could  undoubtedly  have 
a  serious  impact  on  tlie  morale  of  our 
fiprhtinR  men  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Senate  has 
pjsBcd  a  ver.sio:i  of  H.R.  15399,  with  an 
amendment  which  fully  funds  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  Undoubtedly  the 
House  bill  wilii  the  Senate  amendment 
will  be  .<;ent  to  a  conference  committee.  I 
recommend  your  .support  for  the  Senate 
amendnidt  which  would  rc.';torc  the  $91 
milLvjn  needed  so  i;r;;cnlly  by  over  4.000 
school  dist.ictd  in  the  United  States  to 
educat'-  the  c!iil.lrpn  of  Fcdirnl  employ- 
ee."? and  servicemen. 

Tlie  cutback  of  impacted  area  funds 
will  h.ive  a  serious  impact  on  my  dis- 
trict and  on  the  entire  Stale  of  Nebraska. 
The  State  of  N -braska  was  planning  on 
rece'vln':;  an  estimated  S4.7  million  in 
Public  Law  874  funds  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  .supplemental  appropriations  we 
passed  will  net  only  80  percent  of  this 
amount,  which  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  schools  in  our  State 
of  ariund  $900.00fl. 

Educators  from  my  district  tell  me  that 
a  good  number  of  schools  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  curtail  tiieir  educational 
programs  f  ir  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  to  the  decree  that  education  in 
federally  impacted  school  districts  could 
be  far  inferior  to  the  education  being 
offered  in  the  districts  with  fewer  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  would  consider  it  a  tragedy  and  a 
national  disc;race  if  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
should  begin  to  receive  letters  from  home 
saying  that  their  children  are  only  going 
to  .school  half  days  or  are  being  forced 
to  atteiid  overcrowded  classrooms. 

There  is  another  situation  which  has 
recently  arisen  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
which  indicates  to  me  that  the  cutback 
in  funds  will  have  a  statewide  effect. 
The  Nebraska  Unicameral  Legislature 
recently  pa.-sed  a  State  aid  to  education 
bill.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
loss  of  Public  Law  874  funds  affected 
only  federally  impacted  school  districts. 

As  the  State  aid  bill  is  presently  writ- 
ten, any  lass  of  Public  Law  874  ftuids  by 
any  Nebraska  school  district  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  the  State.  I  feel  that  fund- 
ing of  impacted  area  school  districts  be- 
longs in  the  category  of  priority  pro- 
grams which  should  not  be  reduced.  This 
program  recognizes  the  inequity  of  ask- 
ing local  ta.xpayers  to  pay  the  expanded 
cost  of  educating  a  sudden  influx  of  new 
pupils  as  a  result  of  expanded  Federal 
activities  m  local  school  districts  espe- 
cially in  the  ca.'^e  of  military  personnel. 

The  benefits  of  these  Federal  programs 
are  nationwide  especially  in  the  area  of 
GUI'  national  defence,  and  I  feel  that  the 
btu-den  of  educating  the  children  of  our 
servicemen  should  be  nationwide,  too. 
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Internationa]  Education  Without  Federal 
Appropriations 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many    words    have    been    written    and 


spoken  on  the  subject  of  international 
education. 

In  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  session.  I  sought  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  additional  activities  by 
American  educators  abroad  so  that  in- 
ceased  numbers  of  Americans  might 
learn  about  the  people,  cultures,  and  lan- 
guages of  these  nations. 

A  most  valuable  program  has  been 
initiated  by  a  few  American  universities 
which  have  undertaken  to  send  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  students 
abroad  to  help  the  educational  programs 
of  less  developed  areas.  One  such  exam- 
ple is  tne  program  undertaken  in  Indo- 
nesia by  a  university  in  Iowa.  The  March 
6  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
comments  favorably  upon  this  activity  in 
its  editoiial  page. 

As  noted  in  this  editoiial,  the  valuable 
exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  can  be 
acc:jrnplished  without  huge  congressional 
appropriations  and  serves  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  educating  both  Americans  and 
Indonesians,  and  promoting  good  will 
and  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  respective  nations. 

I  call  this  editorial  and  the  activities 

which  it  praises  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues  and  Americans  everywhere: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  6.  1968 1 

Iowa  in  Indonesia 

A  form  of  foreign  aid  that  would  not  call 
for  big  congresisonal  appropriations  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  It  is  college-to-college  as- 
sistance. 

A  correspondent  of  this  newspaper,  visiting 
Indonesia,  was  made  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  such  aid  in  that  developing  country. 
She  found  many  capable  young  people  clam- 
oring for  entrance  to  universities.  But  the 
universities  were  able  to  let  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  applicants  in  because  they  lacked 
the  faculty  and  facilities  to  handle  numbers. 

This  is  a  sad  situation  in  a  country  where 
a  greatly  increased  supply  of  educated  per- 
sonnel— professionals  and  technicians — is  re- 
quired to  pull  it  up  out  of  poverty. 

Something  can  be  done  about  it.  A  few 
of  the  large  universities  in  the  United  States 
point  the  way.  They  provide  for  exchange  of 
students,  faculty  members,  and  administra- 
tors with  the  Indonesian  institutions.  Some- 
times the  American  universities  send  also 
much-needed  books  and  laboratory  eqviip- 
ment. 

But  their  most  important  contribution  is 
the  assistance  offered  by  exchange  personnel. 
For  most  of  them  bring  with  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  methods  of  handling  mass 
enrollments  that  can  be  shared  with  Indo- 
nesia. The  exchange  of  ideas  is  stimulating 
to  both. 

Up  to  now  the  American  universities  which 
have  established  contacts  with  Indonesian 
universities  are  very  few — not  half  a  dozen. 
And  the  need  is  enormous. 

More  could  be  enlisted.  In  the  United 
States  are  several  hundred  teacher-training 
colleges,  and  many  universities  with  schools 
of  education.  .Ml  could  benefit  by  establish- 
ing relationship  with  a  similar  institution  in 
a  country  in  need  of  help. 

It  would  bring  warmth  and  color  to  a 
prairie  state  college,  for  example,  to  have  a 
sister  college  in  an  island  nation  like  In- 
donesia halfv.'ay  around  the  world.  So  would 
the  presence  on  the  American  campus  of  an 
Indonesian  exchange  professor  and  Indone- 
sian students.  Gifts  of  books  and  materials 
for  Indonesian  students  probably  would  fol- 
low naturally. 

Everyone  would  stand  to  gain  by  such  ac- 
tivity. If  it  works  in  Indonesia,  it  could  be 
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expanded  to  include  many  other  lands  where 
educational  opportunity  is  in  short  supplv^ 
An  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  educational 
foreign  aid  idea  is  needed. 


Kiwanis  of  New  York  City  Hear  String- 
fellow  on  Edison 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  New  York  City,  wluch 
meets  in  my  district  with  my  constituent 
Edward  Peristein  ofBciating.  had  the 
good  fortune  recently  to  have  its  meni- 
ber  and  former  president,  Mr.  George  E. 
Stringfellow.  an  associate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  speak  about  his 
work. 

The  address  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues : 

THOMAS  Alva  Edison,  Humanity's  Friend 
(An     address     bv     George     E.     Stringfellow. 
business  associate  of  the  late  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  delivered  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  New  York  City.  February  14.  19681 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  father  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  produced  more  in- 
ventions than  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  was  one  of  mankinds  great- 
est benefactors.  He  was  born  in  Milan.  Ohio 
on  February  11.  1847—121  years  ago.  He  died 
in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  October  18. 

1931-  ._  ,     .^ 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  have  been  selected 

by  Mr  Edison  to  assume  the  management  of 
one  of  his  largest  and  most  lucrative  busi- 
nesses. Any  success  I  may  have  had  in  com- 
merce or  civic  affairs,  is  largely  the  result  of 
my  daily  association  with  this  great  Ameri- 
can during  the  last  decade  of  his  long  and 
productive  life. 

Embellishments  can  not  fittingly  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  so  humble,  so  plain  and  retiring. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  work. 
He    was    a    genius    in    appl>-ing    organized 
knowledge. 

He  was  infinitely  patient  and  undaunted 
in  failures. 

He  brought  forth  Inventions  which  broad- 
ened the  lives  of  mankind. 

He  knew  no  class  distinction;  no  national 
boundaries;  no  allegiance  to  any  definite 
group— either  political,  religious  or  fraternal. 
His  was  the  vision  of  the  masses. 

He  brought  amusement,  joy  and  romance 
to  man,  woman  and  child.  He  lessened  their 
labors.  He  widened  their  education  for  a 
fuller  enjoyment  of  their  daily  lives.  Great 
industries  with  employment  of  many  mil- 
lions followed  in  the  wake  of  his  discoveries. 
We  can  truthfuly  say  there  came  from  his 
laboratorv,  a  supreme  gift— a  higher  stand- 
ard of  Ufa  and  higher  living  standards  for 
the  world. 

At  the  time  of  Edison's  death  it  was  sug- 
gested that  as  a  tribute  to  him,  the  electric 
power  of  the  nation  be  turned  off  for  one 
minute.  It  was  felt  this  token  of  respect 
would  cause  the  people  to  realize  Edison  s 
magnificent  contribution. 

Upon  further  consideration  it  was  realized 
that  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
men  digging  in  tunnels  and  mining  ore  are 
dependent  on  electrically-driven  pumps  for 
air  Without  it  they  would  soon  perish.  In 
hospitals  surgeons  in  the  midst  of  operations 
with  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  are  de- 
pendent on  electricity  to  complete  their  work. 
The  telephone  and  the  police  and  fire  alarms 
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arc  dependent  on  electric  power  Ami  in 
hundreds  of  other  situations  there  woiiKi  be 
great  danger  to  life  and  proi^^'y  if  t-.e 
power  of  the  nation  was  turned  otT  .>t  the 
source,  just  for  a  mliuite.  .us  a  tribute  to  us 
creator. 

And  so.  in  our  vrry  iuabrut>  lo  jia ,  is 
complete  a  iiibuti-  to  Edis  .n  ;.^  A'e  v.-ished. 
we  louiid  ..  new  and  higher  tribute  to  lum. 
Life  depend.s  un  the  r.^hl  and  energy  he  ^avc 

us.  , 

Civilt/.allon  li.'  s  Ueon  huHt  ar   und  his  work. 
At   twenty  iniuuit-;.  past   thrte  o'clock,  tlie 
morning  of  "su.ul   v.  October  18.  1931.  Thom.is 
Alva    Eai.^^on   closeri    ,.    long   Ufc   ut    unparal- 
leled usetulnes!-. 

Mr  EdLson's  .ipnr.ach  to  death  was  a 
wonderful  example  ol  unperturbed  courage. 
Its  -nevitableness  was  thoroughly  uiider- 
stord  and  on  no  occasion  did  he  manifest 
anv  apprehension  of  txATH-  He  de.Ut  with 
h\'  ralUue  health  as  impersonally  .is  he  did 
with  any  research  problem.  Before  he  entered 
the  drowsiness  which  turned  into  the  nnal 
roiu-i.  Mr.  Edison  ccinp ..red  himself  '.vith  an 
(lid  machine  past  repair. 

The  -ntlrr  world  foUowed  the  illiie?s  and 
P  lining  .jf  Mr  Edison  with  interest  and  fvm- 
pat'.v  re-scrved  onlv  lor  lU  beloved  great. 
:„n-Vh  -le  wns.  Throughout  the  eleven  weeks 
,,'i  '•!  s  'Uness.  his  home  in  Llewellyn  Park, 
W  I  OiT.nRe.  N  J.,  was  a  local  point  oi  tin- 
r'  II  ■!  ..olultvide.  M  •.:.>'  thousands  of  inquiries 
on  M--  Edison's  rondition  can-.e  'o  the  Ir.- 
vii'or'.«  home  :=nri  to  incmberF  of  his  iniiTly. 
Aft,.r  the  word  of  his  pL..->=iiig  had  been 
fl  ished  around  the  world.  ir.?Esages  of  con- 
dolence and  tributef^  to  his  (.-enius  flowed 
into  Llewellyn  Park  in  unprecedented 
number!^. 

Mrs  Edison,  who  had  been  iiis  close  com- 
p-,n;c.n  over  u  period  of  45  years,  wa.s  ,'  jii- 
stintlv  in  attend? nee  at  her  illustrious  luis- 
baud's  bedside.  She  contributed  evrrvthing 
pos>=ible  to  his  comfort  and  peace  ol  mmd. 
She  exhibited  extraordinary  courage  and 
fortitude  throughout  the  ordeal. 

On  October  19  and  20  Mr.  Edison's  body 
lav  in  state  in  the  library  of  his  West  Orange 
laboratory.  E.xcept  for  the  casket  and  the 
simple  floral  decoration,  this  room  was  left 
almost  as  he  knew  it.  with  its  galleries  lined 
with    reference    mementoes   of    his    i-.mazirg 

iii*-'- 

Ait-^r  M: .  Edison'^  employees  ana  co-work- 
ers l.Pd  taken  their  last  look  at  all  that 
remained  of  their  "old  chief",  the  gates 
obstructing  the  way  to  the  laboratory  were 
il-.rown  open  and  the  public  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  library.  Four  abreast  they  wailed 
in  line  and  moved  sadly  through  the  rof^m 
Old  men  and  women,  shaboily  dre^sea.  .nd 
school  children  were  in  line.  Limou'Uies  '.■-.th 
livened  chauffeurs  discharged  i):>isenf.erE  v.  ho 
took  t!-ieir  places  in  line. 

During  the  two  days  and  nights  that  the 
body  lav  m  state,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  oO'.OOO  persons  filed  through  to  render  a 
last  act  of  reverence. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  October  21,  Mr. 
Edi=o:i's  body  was  tarried  to  his  home  m 
p-epiration  for  the  funeral  rites  and  ourial. 
The  funeral  service  was  extremely  simple,  in 
keeping  with  the  taste  and  ciiaracter  oi  Mr. 
Edison.  While  the  ceremony  was  pruate. 
more  than  400  close  friends  were  in  .ittsnd- 
ance.  . 

After  the  ceremony  the  body  was  carried 
to  Rosedale  Ccme.ery  in  Ornnue.  N  J.  which 
overlooks  the  hills  and  valleys  apr.ng  which 
he  had  spent  the  most  productive  •ears  ol 
his  life.  It  was  dusk  when  t!;e  l.-si  ntes  v.-ere 
being  said,  and  autumn  leaves  drifted  softly 
to  the  ground  from  the  distant  fringe  of 
trees  President  Hoover's  wreath  of  magnolia 
leaves  lay  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Electric 
lights  flashed  on  in  the  distance  while  Mrs. 
Edison  stood  in  silent  contemplation  before 
the  flower-banked  grave. 
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only  members  of  the  family  and  a  lew 
intimate  triends.  including  his  old  cronies 
Harvey  F;  res  tone  and  Henry  Pordr  and  their 
wives,  .ittended  the  interment 

la    comir.enilne   on   Edison's   passing,    the 
Nvw  Yc  rk  Times  said ; 

L'dioon.  the  light  bearer,  has  gone  into 
d.rki.p.';."-  The  m  .ftter  uf  the  waves  of  sound 
Is  Mlent  Around  lilm  had  gathered  an  at- 
mosphere of  respect,  admiration  and  at.ec- 
t ion  such  as  surrounded  no  other  American 
„,    ,,ur    time  He   might    have    wroue  it 

.ai  these  marve:s  and  remained  apart.  ^uH- 
tarilv  in  his  laboratorv.  His  companionable 
and  social  nature,  his  flne  simplicity  and 
bovisliness,  endeared  the  man.  set  up  his 
es-entlal  human  image  in  millions  ol  minds 
He  was  not  (•nlv  honored,  but  loved. 

Three  years  before  Edison  passed  on  to 
his  reward,  a  special  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  was  ^tlven  him  lor  "development 
and  application  of  inventions  that  revolu- 
tionized   civilization    in    the    last    century. 

Few  men  have  received,  or  receiving,  cle- 
ter-ed  suqh  a  compliment  Irom  the  United 
States  Cofigress, 

The  manner  of  his  life  became  the  manner 
f.f  'lis  death  Slowly,  calmly,  peacefully  he 
l.cerl  death.  It  lound  him  its  unafraid  to 
incct  the  mysteries  beyond  as  he  had  been 
unair.-ld    to   explore   the   mysteries   here. 

On  his  deathbed  he  said.  "It  Is  very  beau- 
•  llui  over  there."  How  true  that  must  have 
heen   with   his   coming,   and   equally  true  it 
IS  -aiat  he  made  It  very  beautiful  over  here. 
He   ended    his   long   life,   not   with   a   sud- 
den 'troke.  but  with  a  .slow  foldlne-up  that 
.eemed   perfectly  to  suit  it.  No  one  can  yet 
.-ntirelv   estimate   his    place   in   history,   bin 
t  can  "at  lea.st  be  said  of  Edison,  as  it  wi^ 
said     t  Lincoln,  '^id  can  be  .--aid  of  very  lew 
oiher^'   "Now  he  belongs  to  the  apes' 
T'v  W.ishintt.-'n  Po<ft   .said   of   nim: 
Few   men   '.vill   have   the   P'-'V'^^%"^,,'I!; 
nueiKiua    the   life   and   civilization   "'•their 
fellow-bemus    after    they    have    crorsed    the 
brin.so  "l  death,  .so  much  as  this  great  Amer- 

'^  There  are  tho.^e  who  fool  that  Edison's 
rr'^atest  contribution  to  civilization  is  not 
UstPd  'u  his  more  than  1.000  inventions 
;,nd'  IS  not  a  material  product  ol  his  labora- 
tory It  IS  his  inspiration  to  youth,  his  e.xam- 
plp-  to  those  who  would  dare  to  dream  <•. 
U^v  world',  l.is  challenge  to  :..c  ■oinpli^h- 
inc-nl  that  '.vlil  alway.s  spur  ■  n'.vard  ..  se 
who  .ri-'ht  the  r-ast  with  the  lUture 
President  Hoover  paid: 
It  is  piven  to  lew  men  of  any  age.  n.ation 
or  callln.-.  to  become  the  benefactor  of  all 
Mim  iMt.-  That  distinction  came  ::bund.-.n  1\ 
'o  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  whose  death  in  his 
t;5th  year  i.as  ended  a  life  of  courage  and 
achievement. 

•■Bv  nis  own  •■^mus  and  etfort  he  rcse  Inm 
-.  newsbov  and  'eieprapher  to  the  position  of 
leidership  among  men.  His  life  has  been  a 
counant  stimulant  to  confidence  that  our 
institutions  hold  open  the  door  ot  cp.:^'-'r- 
tunitv  to  those  who  would  enter.  He  pos- 
sessed a  tc.odesty.  kindliness,  a  stat-.chness 
of  c'w.racter  rare  amonr;  men.  ' 

Among  .he  lessons  from  the  life  ol  Edison 
■re  'r-  u:  -fo-miv  courateou.>  ;i;-d  op.  •■■■stic 
outlook,  las  inumnh  over  his  handicap  of 
de-r.n''ss  .aid  his  consistent  t xcmpUfic.ition 
of  '.he  doctrine  o.j  jelf-heip  In  his  ac!  icve- 
ments  he  reared  lor  himself  an  cndt.nr.e 
memorial 

Edison's  last  t-^ublic  u-.terance  remans  the 
best  advice   given   to   a   perturbed   world     K 

""'•^Be  courreeous.  I  have  iived  a  lonir  ttmo  1 
have  -een  .iistor.-  repeat  itself  again  .nd 
-gain  I  have  seen  many  depressions  in  busi- 
ness Mwavs  America  has  come  out  stronger 
and  mcre'nrospernus.  Be  as  brave  as  your 
fathers  Colore  vou    Have  faith.  Go  forward. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  humanity's 
friend! 
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Prerident  Johnson  Pajs  Tribute  to 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  last  week  to  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  and  impor- 
tant organizations— the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

The  VFW  has  been  p.  .^^trong  right  arm 
to  many  Commanders  in  Chief— includ- 
ing President  Johnson.  They  have  never 
wavered  from  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  America  and  the  well-being  of  our 
fighting  men. 

They  have  recognized — in  President 
Johnson's  words — "that  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  is  measured  by  its  willingness  to 
fulfill  its  moral  obligations  to  is  own  peo- 
ple, its  well-as  to  mankind." 

Stnce  the  end  of  World  War  II  four 
American  Presidents  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  new  and  costly  obligations 
thrust  upon  the  United  States.  The  'VFW 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
recognize  the  folly  of  turning  our  backs 
on  responsibility — and  the  enormous 
price  of  retreating  into  isolation. 

Oyr  goal  in  the  world  has  always  been 
peace — as  it  is  in  Vietnam  today.  But 
Americans — and  President  Johnson — 
recognize  that  peace  cannot  come  to 
■Vietnam — or  to  the  world — when  aggres- 
sion, terror,  and  coercion  are  allowed  to 
overrun  the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  VFW  is  helping  tj  unite  Ameri- 
cans behind  this  Nation's  commitment 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia.  Tims  today,  as  in  days  past, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are — as 
President  Johnson  put  it — a  "voice  of 
conscience  and  responsibility"  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  remarks  be- 
fore the  VFW  c'inner: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  'VFW 

Dinner.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
Commander  Scerrn.   Senator   RusseU,   dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress.  Members  of 
the    Veterans    of    Foreign   Wars,    ladies    and 
gentlemen: 

I  came  here  to  Join  you  briefly  this  evening 
because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
high  honor  that  your  great  organization  is 
paying  to  a  champion  of  the  American  fight- 
ing m.in.  a  great  friend  of  the  American  vet- 
eran, a  leader  for  decades  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  say  my 
long-time  and  good  friend,  Richard  Russell 
of  Georgia. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to 
pay  tribute  to  .mother  splendid  Georgian- -a 
great  American — Dean  Rusk.  I  do  not  believe 
ever  in  our  history  has  this  office  been  filled 
by  a  more  dedicated  or  by  a  more  sincere 
American,  I  have  never  heard  United  States 
policy  and  our  commitments  so  eloquently 
stated — and  under  such  very  trying  circum- 
.t  Alices — than  was  done  by  Secretary  Rusk  in 
the  last  two  days  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
delations  Committee. 

If  this  Nation  is  secure — and  if  it  is  kept 
secure — all  Americans  will  owe  a  great  debt 
to  these  two  great  Georgians,  Dick  Russell 
.mU  Dean  Rusk. 

I  have  always  heard  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  dinner  attracts  more  Members 
o:   Congress  than  any  other  social  event.  As 
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I  look  around  this  room  tonight,  I  can  well 
believe  that.  I  see  many  of  my  old-time 
friends  from  Capitol  Hill  here  I  do  still  have 
some  friends  left  up  there. 

Of  course,  many  of  my  political  friends  are 
home  tonight,  watching  TV,  I  am  told  that 
there  is  u  special  on  tonight  — from  New 
Hamprhire. 

You  know  the  New  Hampshire  primaries 
are  unique  in  politics.  They  are  the  only 
races  whire  anybody  can  nm  and  everybody 
can  win. 

I  think.  New  Hunpslslre  is  the  only  place 
where  candidates  c  ui  claim  20  percent  as  a 
landslide  and  40  percent  as  a  mandate  and 
60  percent  as  tmunlmous. 

I  had  an  early  report  from  New  Hampshire 
this  morning  oil  one  of  these  unbiased  tele- 
vision networks.  They  had  counted  25  votes 
thpre.  In  tiie  lirst  25.  the  vote  for  LBJ  was 
zero,  I  said  to  Mrs,  Johnson:  'What  do  you 
think  about  that?"  She  answered:  "I  think 
the  day  is  bound  to  get  better,  Lyndon." 

Well,  It  has  been  a  long  day,  I  have  not 
been  home  to  dinner  yet.  But  I  am  jjroud  to 
come  here  and  to  bring  to  this  great  organ- 
ization my  mes.sage  of  gratitude.  I  want  to 
thank  your  Commander  and  every  member  of 
this  organization  for  all  that  you  have 
done — for  .ill  that  you  .are  doing — for  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
of  Aiiier:c,t, 

I  w.int  to  thank  you  for  the  support  that 
you  g.ive  our  surtax  proposal  which  would 
make'  fiscal  responsibility  po!=sible  and  would 
give  confidence  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  want  '.^  thank  you  for  your  support  when 
the  debt  ceiling  had  to  be  raised. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  Joining  me  and 
he!!)ing  me  .-settle  the  railroad  strike. 

l'  w.'.nt  to  th.uik  you  for  endorsing  the 
extension  of  the  draft  so  we  would  not  have 
to  ,send  our  Army  home. 

I  told  Tiger  Teague.  my  dear  friend,  Chalr- 
miOi  of  the  Veterans  Committee,  coming  in 
tonight:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  backing 
every  piece  of  legislation  to  aid  ottr  men  in 
Vietnam  when  they  come  home  and  when 
they  join  you  as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  want  all  of  those  who  hear  me  or  read  me 
to  know  that  X  believe  that  you  are  great 
six)kesmen  for  the  .\merican  veteran — for 
the  man  who  has  laid  his  life  on  the  line  for 
his  country. 

But  vou  have  also  been  a  voice  for  respon- 
sibilitv'in  all  world  affairs.  You  have  under- 
stood' that  duty  always  travels  with 
strength— that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is 
me;isured  by  its  willingness  to  fulfill  Its 
moral  obligations  to  its  own  people,  as  well 
as  to  mankind. 

The  United  States,  .at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  did  not  go  out  in  search  of  new 
obligations.  Our  strength,  and  our  commit- 
ment to  man's  freedom,  brought  those  obli- 
gations to  our  door.  Four  Presidents  now  have 
recognized  those  obligations,  10  Congresses 
have  verified  them, 

Thcv  have  been  costly — in  blood  and  in 
treasure.  The  only  higher  cost  would  have 
come  from  our  ignoring  them  or  from  our 
faiUire  to  assume  them.  The  price  of  isola- 
tionism— 

Whether  it  is  the  old-fashioned  kind  of 
isolationism   that    is   rooted   in   ignorance, 

Or  the  new-fashioned  kind  that  grows 
from  weariness  and  impatience. 

Whatever  its  kind,  isolationism  exacts  the 
highest  price  of  all  and,  ultimately,  as  well 
learned,  it  is  unpayable. 

Our  goal,  my  friends,  is  not  the  unlimited 
extension  of  .'Vmericau  resportsibilitles  any- 
where. It  is  clearly  not  the  conquest  of  a 
single  foot  of  territory  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  IS  not  the  imposition  of  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  economy  on  any  other  people  on 
this  eartli. 

Our  goal  is  peace — the  blessed  condition 
that  allows  each  nation  to  pursue  its  own 
purposes: 

Free  of  marching  invaders  and  aggressors; 
I'ree  of  terror  in  the  night; 
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Free  of  hunger,  and  Ignorance,  and 
crippling  diseaseB. 

If  we  take  up  arms,  we  take  them  up  only 
to  guard  against  those  enemies.  It  is  to  help 
the  nation  builders.  It  is  to  try  to  shield  the 
weak  so  that  time  can  make  them  strong. 
It  IS  to  bar  au'gression.  It  is  to  build  the 
lasting  peace  that  is  our  country's  single 
purpose  today. 

We  send  our  young  men  abroad  because 
pcire  is  threatened  in  other  lands  tonight, 
and  ultimately  in  our  own. 

We  t::ke  our  stand   to  give  stability  to  a 
world  where  stability  is  needed  desperately. 
We  rattle  no  sabers.  We  seek  to  Intimidate 
no  man. 

But  neither  shall  we  be  intimidated  And 
from  American  responsibilities — God  will- 
ing—we shall  never  retreat  Tiiere  is  no 
safety  in  such  a  course.  Neither  reason  nor 
honor  nor  good  faith  commends  such  a 
course. 

You  of  the  VFW  have  been  the  strong 
right  arm  of  many  Commanders  in  Chief,  of 
many  Presidents,  You  have  been  a  voice  of 
conscience  and  responsibility  for  many  years 
for  many  millions  of  Americans,  I  ask  only 
that  yoii  hold  straight  to  that  course.  You 
will  lielp  to  lead  your  nation  and  you  will 
help  to  lead  .your  world  beyond  danger  to 
the  peaceful  day  when  free  men  know  not 
fear,  but  when  free  men  know  fulfillment. 
I  will  leave  you  now  in  that  confident 
expectation. 

But  before  I  go.  Just  let  me  close  as  I 
began — with  a  word  about  our  great  hon- 
ored guest  who  strives  dally  to  make  this 
nation  more  secure,  and  also  a  word  about 
a  resident  of  his  State  in  his  early  man- 
hood— our  great  Secretary  of  State.  There 
Is  something  I  would  like  to  say  about  Dean 
Rusk.  He  is  a  good  and  a  wise  man.  He  has 
known  the  heat  of  the  kitchen — as  well  as 
the  television  lights.  The  dignity  that  comes 
from  the  clay  soil  from  which  he  sprang — 
he  has  known  it  long  enough  to  know  that 
good  humor  and  great  patience  also  play 
their   part   In   history,   too. 

So,  I  will  return  home  now  to  watch  an- 
other television  replay — the  Dean  Rusk 
Show. 

That's  the  show,  you  know,  that  was  two 
years  In  production.  We  had  a  great  cast — 
but  no  plot. 

We  also  had  trouble  picking  the  title. 
"Gunsmoke"  had  already  been  taken.  We 
finally  decided  on  "Shoot-Out  at  Capitol 
Hill." 

Then  we  couldn't  find  a  sponsor.  They  all 
said:  "Sorry,  quiz  shows  are  dead," 

I  saw  Secretary  Rusk  tonight  before  I 
came  over  here.  He  looked  different.  I  said: 
"Where  have  you  been?"  And  you  know — for 
the  first  time  In  two  complete  days  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  not  have  an  answer. 

But  you  men  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who.  In  order  to  qualify  for  your 
membership,  have  had  the  answer. 
.  You  have  Dick  Russell's  appreciation  and 
Dean  Rusk's  gratitude  and  my  thankfulness. 
Thank  vou  so  much. 


Increase  Our  Gold  Production 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  in 
this  country  who  have  seen  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  developing  as  to  our  gold 
supplies. 

Having  reviewed  carefully  production 
and  pricing  figures  over  the  years,  I  have 
always  believed  that  we  should  increase 
the  domestic  production  of  gold  in  order 
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to  have  sufficient  on  hand  to  protect 
both  our  monetary  and  industrial  de- 
mands if  that  could  be  at  all  possible. 

To  this  end  I  have  been  sponsor  ol 
cold  bills  to  provide  for  increased  do- 
mestic production  of  gold  without  in- 
curring any  change  in  the  overall  price 
as  it  affects  our  monetary  situation. 

The  events  over  Uie  last  few  days  have 
indicated  to  me.  as  well  as  to  many  of 
my  colka-.ues,  th  I  I  have  been  n^ht. 
Were  we  to  have  heeded  the  warning  that 
I  and  a  good  many  of  my  colleagues 
pointed  to,  we  would  not  today  find  our- 
selves in  a  shortage  position  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  gold  supply. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  in  an  era 
where  we  may  well  see  an  embargo 
placed  on  gold,  and  a  run  occurring  on 
what  little  gold  supplies  we  have,  even 
after  the  last  desperate  tack  lias  been 
taken  to  remove  the  cover  behind  our 
own  currency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  France  refuses 
to  go  along  with  protecting  gold  in  inter- 
national exchange  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  increase  our  own  output  ana 
at  the  same  time  provide  our  own  citizens 
with  the  rights  to  procure  gold  and  hold 
it  in  our  own  interest. 

Again.  I  most  urgently  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  bring  about  in- 
creased production  of  domestic  gold  at  a 
price  adequate  in  the  face  of  current 
costs  to  help  delay  the  flight  of  gold  from 
this  country.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  may  very  weU  have  to  approve 
legislation  sometime  in  the  very  near 
future  to  permit  our  own  citizens  to 
become  on  a  par  with  other  citizens  in 
other  countries  in  the  worid  with  respect 
to  ownership  of  gold. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
those  who  have  the  interest  of  our  finan- 
cial future  at  heart  to  quickly  and  care- 
fully review  the  needs  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  gold  development  and  hold- 
ings. ^^^^^^_____ 

Sputnik  Now  Spin$  in  Liquid  Space 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 
Mr.   HEBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   we   are 


aware  that  Russia  ^^^  ^^^d^.'  ^^^J! 
making,  great  strides  in  its  efforts  to  bol- 
ster its  seapower. 

This  fact  should  be  of  major  concern 

to  all  of  us.  For  this  reason,  I  include  in 

he  RECORD  the  thoughts  of  Charles  R 

Duchein.      national     president.      Navy 

League  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub- 

icct 

Not  only  does  Duchein  bring  this  ris- 
ing threat  to  our  sea  superiority  to  the 
forefront,  but  he  also  offers  seven  strate- 
gic   safeguards    to    preserve    American 
maritime  supremacy. 
The  article  follows: 
IFrom  Navv  magazine,  January  1968] 
Ti-E    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE:     SprrmK    NOW 
SPINS  IV  LiQtnD  Space 
(By  Charles  F.  Duchein) 
The    Mediterranean,    suateglcally    signifi- 
cant since  history  began,  now  =P°';^/^^J^^ 
new  communist  center  of  maritime  studies 
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-ind  power  Today,  the  two  super  powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
pitted  face  to  face  In  this  ancient  sea. 

one  of  the  most  sweeping  strategic  events 
of  the  20th  century  Is  Russia's  emergence  as 
a  Mediterranean  maritime  power.  When  ele 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Navy  sailed  out  of  the 
Black  sea  into  the  'Med"  «nder  the  cover  of 
;a.st  Junes  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  ^^ock  wave 
of  sputnik's  first  spin  in  space  was  ^^klng. 
but  the  implications  were  more  ominous 

Elements  of  the  40-ship  Soviet  squadron 
SOiuK   Ur   beyond   the   shadowing   tactics  of 
fhe  imperial  Japanese  Navy  in  the  pre-war 
Pacific   brazenly  joined  the  f  ornialionb  of  Uie 
US^xtli  Fleet.  Vhey  deliberately  Ueveloped 
com.oon  situations.  While  testing  Uie  nerves 
of'uur  naval  commanders,  they  photographed 
the   Fleet   and   intercepted    the   ships    radio 
communications  as  part  of  an  intense  oper- 
ational intelligence  effort.  „„„„,,» 
However  spectacular,   the   Soviet  Penetra- 
lion  of  the  Mediterranean  was  but  the  nr^t 
Phase   of   an   unfolding   plan.   Durable   bases 
were   needed   next  to  sustain   their   presence 
and  to  serve  as  a  springboard,  ,„.„rt 
Conveving  a  protective  paternalism  toward 
their  Arab  allies,  the  .Soviet  warships  put  in 
to  .Mexandria  and  Port  Said,  in  Egypt^ 

With  a  few  nourishes  „nd  an  ingratiating 
displav  of  diplomacy  and  friendship,  the  bo- 
vleTs  were  "in,"  With  these  '-f «  "-"'^f ,' 
their  sights  were  quickly  trained  oh  Mers  <1 
Kablr  in  Alpena,  As  the  French  hrmed  up 
pi  ais  lor  withdrawal,  10  years  in  f  vanc^e  of 
u'e  termination  of  their  treaty,  the  mod  ■m 

.soviet  missile  ships  made  ^^P^^^'^f ;\'  Vh;^lr 
there  No  time  was  lost  In  preparing  for  their 
westward  advance   toward   Gibraltar, 

Then  Soviet  plans  lor  a  carrier  construc- 
tion proeram  were  revealed  Intelligence  esti- 
mates indicated  that  their  first  carriers  were 
for  amphibious  employment,  quite  possibly 
ia  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  assumption  bai*d 
on  their  si.e.  is  that  they  will  '^^'"d^le  heli- 
copters :ind  carry  the  newly  created  Soviet 
M-arine  Corps  But  ihey  also  might  carry  new 
high  performance  vertical  take-ofi  and  land- 
ing  (VTOLi   aircraft. 

on  the  heels  of  the  carrier  report  came 
news  that  the  ELATH.  an  IsraeU  destroyer. 
w.is  Mink  by  Soviet-made  missiles  fired  by  an 
Egyptian  patrol  boat  ELATH  was  the  first 
stTrface  ship  in  history  to  be  sunk  by  mls- 

Thls  rapldlv  developing  mosaic  of  Soviet 
maritime  accomplishments  was  uppermost  In 
my  mind  when  we  flew  to  Spain  for  our  Navy 
League  sectional  meeting  in  November.  Ob- 
viouHlv,  many  pressing  questions  about  the 
Soviet'  build-up  remained  to  be  i^nsw-ered;  I 
looked  fortrard  with  intense  interest  to  dis- 
cu-  111"  tne  maritime  oevelopments  in  depth 
with  the  US.  naval  leaders  on  the  scene  with 
first  hand  knowledge  of  this  surge  m  .Soviet 
sea  DOwer  Thev  were  irank  in  expressing 
Uieir  concern.  The  substance  of  Admiral  Doii 
Onllins  remarks  to  our  group  is  recorded  in 
the  December  U  i.^sue  of  VS.  Scus  i  World 

T* C  VOTt 

'  Their  observations  were  diverse  in  detail 
but  confirmed  the  crucial  significance  of  the 
mounting  maritime  threat.  -They  agreed  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  start  of  a  massive 
Soviet  effort  at  global  conquest  via  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

Returning  to  the  States  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  developing  a  naval  program  of 
comparable  magmtude  to  that  launched  by 
the  Vinson-Trammel  legislation  which  estab- 
lished our  Two-Ocean  Navy,  I  realized  the 
clear-cut  responsibility  of  the  Navy  League  s 
posiuve  acuon.  Broad  maritime  knowledge 
would  be  needed  to  gain  support  for  a  pro- 
gram of  the  magmtude  required  to  maintain 
our  control  and  command  of  the  sea  The 
critical  need  was  for  a  naUonal  maritime 
poucy  to  met  the  unprecedented  oceanic 
challenge  confronting  the  nation.  Manifestly 
the  maritime  educational  purpose  of  the 
Navy  League  has  never  been  more  important 
than  it  ia  today. 
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Shortly  after  our  return,  the  White  House 
announced  that  the  Secretary  o^D^f^^f^ 
would  step  down  after  seven  years  of  servlw. 
Changes  ,n  our  strategy  could  ^-^""^'^'P«  ,^, 

And  so.  these  two  factors,  expanding  SoUet 
nressure  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  look  at 
our^imonal  defense  needs,  led  to  the  formu- 
lation of  this  program  of  seven  strategic 
safeguards  to  preserve  our  maritime  suprem- 

'''V  Establish  an  Indian  Ocean  Fleet  Without 
Further  Delav.  1  he  Urltish  withdrawal  east 
of  Suez  h.is  created  a  power  vacuum  that  may 
be  sei/ed  by  the  S.)vlets,  „.,._„  ,^  ,,.. 

■->  Build  a  U  S  Nuclear  Navy  By  1976  to  Cel- 
ebrate the  National  Bi-Centenni.il  With  a 
Truly  Modern  Fleet. 

3,  Launch  a  Major  1-ong  Range  ship  Con- 
struction Program  to  Build  Up  ^heU-b.  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  the  Strongest  and  Most  Moa 
ern  in  History  to  Regain  a  Competitive  Pos- 
ture at  .Sea:  and  to  Modernize  the  US,  Navy 
and  Double  Its  Power. 

4  streamline  the  Defense  Organization  to 
insure  that  naval  advice  to  the  Pj*«"^«"^',^ 
nrovicled  for  bv  the  hiw.  is  adhered  to  and  the 
maritime  view-point  gains     equal  lime    con- 

"  5^'^Establish  a  Secretary  of  Maritime  Affairs 
at  the  Cabinet  Level.  The  President  requires 
both  maritime  thinking  and  advice  encom- 
passing the  entire  spectrum  uf  oceamc  ad- 
vancement. ■ 

0  -stress  the  Educational  Importance  of 
the'  Oceans  en  the  CoUege  Campuses 
Throughout  the  Country.  Regaining  the  pos- 
ture and  perspective  to  prev.ul  in  the  world  s 
maritime  arena  on  int..  the  'Jlst  Century  re- 
quires knowledge,  unUersUinding  and  in.el- 
lectual  interest  in  the  oceans. 

7  Reorient  the  National  Strategy  to  a  Pre- 
dommruitlv  Maritime  Mobile  Power  Struc- 
ture. The  geography  and  power  problems  of 
our  predominantly  water  world,  coupled  with 
the  weriponrv  <>f  mass  destruction,  place  a 
premium  on  military  mobUlty.  A  sea  pres- 
sure strategy  is  required,  ^     ,.  ,„  ,» 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  adoption  of 
these  strategic  safeguards  the  nation  will 
move  forward  to  its  nourishing  maritime 
dcEtmv. 


Baliic   States  Commemorative  Stamp 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill  <H.R. 
13770)  which  would  provide  for  the  i.s- 
=:uance  of  a  .special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  .^Oth  anniversary  of 
the  indeocndence  of  the  Baltic  States- 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  leci.sla- 
tion  I  have  received  many  resolutions 
and  letters  from  interested  ethnic  croups, 
as  well  as  civic  and  political  organiza- 
tions Everv  one  of  the.'^e  mes.-^ases  cn- 
dor<^e  the  idea  for  tuch  a  stamp  and  urcc 
that  carlv  action  be  taken  by  the  Post 
omcc  Department  to  officially  recoBr.i^e 
these  countries'  fight  for  independence 
by  the  i.sEuance  of  such  a  stam.p. 

'The  lisht  for  justice  is  not  confined  to 
one  certain  croup,  a  certain  segment  of 
our  population,  nor  confined  to  an  in- 
dividual political  party.  For  .lustice.  each 
is  united  into  a  solid  front  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  into  the  Recorh  a  reso- 
lution which  I  have  received  from  the 
Youna  Renublican  Club  of  Arlington,  "Va.. 
which  expresses  the  desire  of  that  group 
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for  the  Post  Office  to  act  and  issue  such 
a  commemorative  stamp. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Arlington.  Va.: 

Whereas  the  year  1968  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  the  three  Baltic  States— Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  historical,  cultural, 
and  family  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  occupation  and  subseqi-ent 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  violative  of  both  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  International  law  and  has 
never  been  officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  frfee  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  overwhelmingly  expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States, 
therefore 

The  Young  Republican  Club  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  requests  the  United  States  Post  Office 
DepMTtmeot  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
to  coll  th« -attention  of  the  free  world  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Independence  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia. 

Adopted  by  the  Young  Republican  Club  of 
Arlington,  Va..  February  14,   1968. 

Claude  H.  Smith.  Jr., 

President. 
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ours   is  a  nation  of  50  states  r.nd   not  Just 
17  Soiitheni  and  Border  States 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
specific  question : 

Are  you  now  saying  that  you  are  going  to 
proceed  to  insist  that  ghetto  schools  in  the 
other  33  states  be  brought  completely  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  virtually  all-white 
schools  in  nearby  suburban  areas  or  have  the 
suburban  schools  face  loss  of  federal  funds, 
or  are  you  going  to  irrlve  at  the  conclusion 
after  Issuing  these  latest  gviidellnes  and  this 
latest  news  release  that  the  ghetto  schools 
are.  for  the  most  part,  in  separate  central 
city  .idministrative  units,  and  that  the  vir- 
tually all-while  suburban  schools  in  the 
north  ;ire  untouchable? 

In  other  words,  you  are  really  going  to 
launch  an  assault  against  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  •neighborhood  school"  system  in  the 
north  wl'.ile  uislsting  with  an  iron  hand  on 
total  integration  in  the  south,  or  is  your 
latest  plan  and  release  just  more  of  the  same 
thing  we  have  had  in  the  past? 

I  am  sincerely  interested  in  a  frank  answer 
to  this  question,  and  will  give  your  response 
the  same  publicity  I  am  giving  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

David  N.  Henderson. 
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Attest: 


Carolyn  Persincer, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Dual  System  in  HEW  Guidelines 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Peter  Libassi  a  copy 
of  his  latest  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare setting  out  the  manner  in  which  he 
believes  we  are  required  to  proceed  in 
order  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Thus  far  in  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  act,  much  has  been 
said  about  a  dual  system.  My  observa- 
tion is  that  the  dual  system  means  that 
in  the  17  Southern  and  border  States 
we  must  integrate  the  schools  while  the 
other  33  are  not  required  to  take  any 
such  action. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  am  today  writing  Mr.  Libassi  in  this 
connection  and  when  I  receive  his  re- 
sponse to  it,  I  shall  afford  it  the  same 
publicity. 
The  letter  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March,  18, 1968. 
Mr.  Peter  Libassi, 

Director.  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Libassi:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  new  guidelines  recently  re- 
leased by  your  office  setting  out  the  manner 
in  which  you  propose  to  continue  enforce- 
ment of  what  you  understand  to  be  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968. 

It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  that  these 
particular  guidelines  recognize  the  fact  that 


The  Racket  That  Won't  Go  Away 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  began  another  round  of  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  control  the  critical 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  I  am  an  au- 
thor of  a  bill  in  this  field  and  it  is  my 
strong  hope  that  the  committee  will  take 
favorable  and  expeditious  action  on  this 
proposal  as  I  urged  in  my  own  testimony 
before  the  committee  last  November. 

In  the  March  16  issue  of  Business 
Week  is  an  article  entitled  "The  Racket 
That  Wont  Go  Away"  which  discusses 
the  jet  aircraft  noise  pollution  problem. 
It  is  must  reading  for  all  who  seek  to 
avoid  another  long,  ear-shattering  sum- 
mer. 

Transport.\tion  :  The  Racket  That  Won't 
Go  Away 
I  Note.— With  jet  flights  increasing  rap- 
idly—there will  be  400  jetports  in  a  few 
years— jet  noise  increases,  too.  Quiet  engines 
are  a  long  way  off.  so  the  goal  is  a  ■'tolerable" 
noise  level.  I 

Hot  weather  is  coming  again  and  with  it 
open  windows,  outdoor  barbecuing,  and  the 
eardrum-shattering  effects  of  jet  airplanes. 

Every  year  the  aircraft  noise  problem  gets 
worse.  What  was  once  merely  a  major 
nuisance  has,  with  the  vast  increase  In  the 
number  of  jet  flights,  grown  Into  a  roaring 
calamity  for  millions  of  people  living  near 
airports.  And  unlike  the  threats  of  trouble 
from  sonic  boom  when  supersonic  trans- 
ports start  flying,  jet  noise  is  a  calamity  that 
is  here  today. 

Jet  noise  stops  conversation  dead;  it  keeps 
people  awake  at  night;  It  terrifies  children;  it 
can  damage  buildings  and  can  lower  property 
values.  Moreover,  it  will  get  a  lot  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better.  Nothing  now  In  the  works 
will  make  planes  substantially  quieter  before 
the  mid  1970's.  By  that  Ume  the  number  of 
takeoffs  and  landings  will  triple. 

The  problem  Is  not  confined  to  the  big 
cities.  New.  short-range  Jets  are  bringing 
high  decibel  counts  to  an  increasing  num- 


ber of  smaller  communities.  Within  a  few 
years.  Jets  will  be  operating  out  of  more  than 
400  airports — more  than  double  the  number 
handling  them  today. 

CATCHING   IT  \ 

"A  lot  of  people  living  around  alrportfe  are 
going  to  catch  plain  hell,"  says  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  noise  abatement 
chief.  Isaac  H.  Hoover. 

So  win  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, though.  If  something  isn't  done  abnut 
the  noise  problem.  For  congressmen  whose 
constituents  live  near  airports  the  pressure 
to  take  action  is  intense.  There  is  also  t:tlk 
that  Ralph  Nader  will  make  Jet  noise  his 
next  major  crusade. 

And  yet,  jet  noise  cannot  simply  be  legis- 
lated away.  A  solution  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars,  assuming  that  government,  industry, 
and  the  long-suffering  public  can  agree  on 
the  solution — which,  so  far,  they  have  not. 

WALKOUT 

Early  this  month  the  nation's  airport 
operators  angrily  resigned  from  the  National 
Aviation  Noise  Abatement  Council,  an  all- 
industry  group,  charging  that  they  were  be- 
ing made  the  "scapegoat"  for  noise.  Tliey 
declared,  in  effect,  that  the  airlines  and  air- 
craft manufacturers  are  more  Interested  in 
producing  and  flying  planee  at  low  cost  than 
they  are  in  reducing  noise.  Tliey  recom- 
mended drastic  measures.  Including  junking 
present  jet  engines  and  replacing  them  witli 
new,  cmieter  ones  available  in  a  few  years. 

The  "airlines  are  strongly  opposed.  The  cost 
of  replacing  engines  today  would  amount  to 
more  than  $3-mllllon  a  plane  for  the  big, 
four-engine  jets,  they  claim,  or  approxi- 
mately half  the  original  cost  of  the  plane. 
Airlines  and  manufacturers  want  the  stress 
put  on  making  the  area  around  airports 
"compatible" — soundproofing  existing  homes, 
banning  new  ones,  limiting  the  area  to  in- 
dustries or  open  space.  Most  of  these  meas- 
ures, too.  would  be  extremely  costly. 
three  choices 

"There  are,  generally  speaking,  three 
methods  of  abating  aircraft  noise,"  says  John 
R.  Wiley,  director  of  aviation  for  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  which  operates  New 
York  City's  commercial  airports:  "moving 
the  noise  away  from  people;  moving  the  peo- 
ple away  from  the  noise;  and  reducing  the 
noise  at  Its  source — that  is  to  say,  the  air- 
plane." 

So  far,  moving  the  noise  away  from  people 
has  been  the  method  most  extensively  tried. 
Most  major  airports  have  preferential  run- 
ways that  lead  airplanes  over  water  or  vacant 
land  when  weather  permits.  Many  also  direct 
pilots  to  throttle  back  after  lifting  off  the 
runway,  often  while  making  a  sharp,  climb- 
ing turn. 

New  York  Kennedy  Airport  is  famous  for 
these  requirements.  The  Port  Authority  be- 
gan worrying  about  jet  noise  as  early  as  1951. 
"At  that  time  It  passed  a  resolution  saying 
that  no  Jet  aircraft  could  land  or  take  off  at 
any  of  its  air  terminals  without  permission. 

DECIBEL  COUNT 

After  much  study  it  further  declared  that 
this  permission  would  be  granted  only  if  the 
takeoff  noise  was  comparable  to  that  of  large, 
four-engine  piston  planes  then  in  use.  The 
measurement  the  authority  arrived  at  is  ex- 
pressed In  something  called  perceived  noise 
decibels  or  PNdb,  and  the  maximum  allow- 
able under  Port  Authority  rules  Is  112  PNdb. 

This  sound  level  Is  a  generally  accepted 
maximum  figure  at  many  major  airports  even 
though,  in  the  words  of  one  U.S.  government 
official,  it  renders  the  surrounding  area  "un- 
fit for  human  habitation." 

To  stay  within  that  limit  at  New  York, 
pilots  on  big  intercontinental  jets,  heavily 
laden  with  fuel,  have  been  throttling  back- 
er so  they  have  been  accused — as  their  plane 
passes  over  a  Port  Authority  monitor  several 
miles  from  where  the  takeoff  roll  started. 
While  this  avoids  trouble  from  the  Port  Au- 
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thority  It  means  the  jet  ha.sn't  gained  the 
atitiide  it  otherv^lse  would  have  achieved^ 
-L  I  hen  the  pilot  pours  on  the  power  after 
,Jlng  the  "black  box"  he  annoys  a  different 

.:;rotp   of  residents    farther   away    from    the 

.lirpor   .  ^^^    BEQUlREMtNT 

For  pl-^nes  with  lighter  lo.uLs,  whi.h  don't 
..  .ve  to  struggle  into  the  sky   .here   s  a  trend 

consumption,       airlines       .ire  f 

"o"he"'cxperinients   are   being   c^uried   out 

/rv^o  devise  controls  sufficiently  precise 

u,  p?rmU  p  anes  to  climb  and  descend  even 

noKeep^y,  at  an  angle  of  ^'"^^^^^^^^^e^^^. 

nple  eenerallv  in  use  today  Is  ^""^^^^^^^flT 

m",  lS.i.'™y  could  ■».  b.  .va.-  on" 

today's  planes. 

VNPOPfLAR 

asgllsll 

.^  how  much  safety  is  compromised, 
"nut    iT  moving   noise  /--^'-.P^^,,'^ 

^^^^avfi^t^^oi^-n^S^--- 
^'^^r;::?t:'^f  ^rs  of  economic  activity. 
Thousands  of  people  work  at  the  i.ip.es  ones^ 
.nd  thev  underst..ndably  ^'^"^^^  '''"  "^^e 

v.-ith  houses,  hospitals,  churches.  ..nd  schoo.s. 

FUTILE    .-.TTEMPT 

The  new  Dulles  International  Airport  out- 

Ude  Wasmngton.  which  is  owned  and  .^per^ 

\Li    h„   thP    federal   covernment.   h.is    oeen 

;^:^u^m    ust'^mss^t.fp^hlen.omcuus 

tried  to  persuade  Virginias  ^.'^^'^^^iF.^'-'^^^, 
o  zone  l.md  near  the  .eld  ^f}^''^^^^^^ 

housing  and  to  permit  ^^",'>„  "".f/JX'y 
industries  or  businesses  on  it.  But  .he  counts 

'"l?^:^lo^:^ics  understood  the  diHlcuU^ 

,,f  ,"aducing  quieter  P^^-^" !^:^.!^:^ 
of  [he  Housing  &  Urban  AiiairsDept  they  d 
think  more  carefuUv  about  what__they  allow 
builders  to  put  up  near  airports. 

EXCEPTION 

miv  T.OS  ^neeies  Internaiional  Airport  has 

t  ?en  t^Vpproach  of  removing  people  from 

he  no[se\o' ny  marked  degree.  " '^^  j^^^-^f^^ 

up  land  and  '---  '-"!f|^o  ^^^.^^d  has 

of  its  runways  and  the  P''^'^^  °^""    "  ^^  of 

m  the  problem.  ,^.,-,rf 

One  proposed  solat:on  '-.as  been  to  so^nd- 
n-aof  and  air-condilion  houses  m  the  N^orsl 
-OS  ^^^e.  which  would  at  'east  help  mdoor 
hvmg.  HUD  estimates  that  to  '^o  f  ^^;  ^^^'^ 
.V13L  the  three  noisiest  ^^'P°''^-^l\'^^^l: 
rnicaco's  O'Hare.  and  Los  Angeles  Interna 
tiona'^vould  cost  $240-million.  HUD  has  put 


out  a  handbook  showing  how  to  soundproof 

cme  at  a  cost  of  a  lew  hundred  dollars  to 

;;    few    thousand    dollars,    but    there    is    no 

'"K  dor^;ave:'^hc';of  refusing  fed.al 
mcrtzage  money  for  construction  of  homes, 
grinds  Tor  water  and  sewage  Projects  m 
rras  where  noise  exceeds  certain  levels.  Bxit 
Xrs  have  gone  right  ahead  Near  Kenned 
new  hnmcs  are  still  being  sold  by  realtors 
■uL-ith  nrivate  financing.  ,     ^      „, 

Thlport  Authority  even  su.spects  that  real 
Pstue  salesmen  have  aircraft -type  radios  or. 
m.ke  telephone  calls  to  contacts  in  the  tower 
to  see  wmch  runway  will  be  used  on  a  par- 
rcuf^r  day.  They  then  presumably  take  cv^- 
tomers  out  to  see  houses  on  a  quiet  day. 
Thev  also  reportedly  tell  would-be  ".-^tomers 
that  -that  runway  over  there  is  s;oing  to  be 
abandoned  soon."  Somehow,  the  houses  are 

'°'n  people  won't  be  moved  from  the  noise 
and  If.  according  to  Wiley,  "the  end  of  e 
road  has  just  about  been  reached  in  the 
area  of  preferential  rt.nway  systems  and  ap- 
proach and  departure  procedures,  then  he 
Cnly  alternative  is  ehminatlng  noise  at  the 

'''^ThTsis  a  difficult  problem,  indeed.  A  truly 
•ouiet"  engine  is  at  least  eight  years  away. 

The  Administration's  present  objective  is 
.imply  Vo  reduce  noise  to  at  least  a  toler.ible 
I  Tel  in  areas  more  than  a  mile  from  th  nin- 
wav— this,  within  a  few  years  St.-dies  have 
Tl  own  that  below  90  PNdb  there jre  few 
Complaints;  between  90  arjd  lOf  \^"^  ;.%^; 
marked  increase:  above  that,  complaints  iiv..l 
the  noise  of  the  jets. 

noi.se  limit 
The  loriority  goal  lor  the  Administration  is 
nJiad  of  a  kev  bill  (Whose  Senate  designa- 
timt  fncdcnt.iUv,  is  S707).  This  bill  on 
wh  ch  some  hearings  have  already  '^ecri  'i^^, 
would  give  the  government  authority  to  er- 
mv  ..irpl.mes  tor  noise  ijcrformance  u.st  .is 
.aw  does  fur  safety.  Planes  would  be  per- 
mitted to  llv  onlv  A  they  did  not  exceed  100- 
110  PNdb.  Eventually,  this  limit  '.vould  be 
worked  down  as  technology  permitted 

E'  .nneers  are  working  on  several  aspects 
<,r  cn'^^ine  design  to  try  to  dampen  the  noise^ 
wh  ch  comes  from  two  basic  sources,  air 
rushing  out  the  rear  of  the  engine,  and  the 
whine  ff  the  ian  up  iront 
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place   ill   our   increasingly   mechanized, 
ethnological  ..ociely:  the  day  of    he  in- 
dividual, the  .small  busmei^sman.  is  pa.st. 

But  here  arc  the  facts: 

There  are  more  than  5  million  small 
bu.sinesses  in  o'ur  Nation  today: 

Thc^e  bu.sine.sscs  compri.^e  95  percent 
of  all  American  businesses; 

These   small    businesses   employ    four 
oiit  (.f  (veiv  10  or  otir  \vaf;e  earners; 

They  provide  family  income  for  more 
than  75  million  American.s. 

Someone  once  wrote: 


finding  a  hx 
For    more    immediate    relief,    com_mercial 
pllne  manufacturers  ^'^e-'orking  under  con- 
tr-ict  'rom  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space 
Admi^LtTa  ion  on  ways  to  line  the  nacelles 
of  present-dav  engines  with  ^o^nd-absorbing 
fiber    And  sometime  in  1969.  a  plane  wll    be 
eju  pped    and   ilown   with   '""I'^-^^t^^^'^f^ 
^or   tons   of   oDeratmg   efficiency.   NASA   has 
■■reasonable  hopes"  that  this  plane  can  cut 
.."se  bv  as  m-^ch  as  10  PNdb.  However,  the 
DOtenfal  cost  is  st.ll  unknown. 
'    Even  with  such  modification,  present  en- 
gines wo-.ld  ront.nue  to  be  abusively  noisy, 
therefore,    unless    exUting    engmes    are    re- 
;Sbv  entirely   new  ones,  todays  plane 
will    continue    pouring    out    a    hieh-dcc.hel 
bombardment. 


Graves  Well  Drilling  Booms  With  SBA 
Help 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    .^L.^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  196S 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
c  taled  PS  fi  .=mall  busi:.cr,s-n  jomt  stock 
ccTmpanv  with  shares  sold  to  the  public 
by  the  Virginia  Company. 

People  may  shake  their  heads  today 
and    say    that    the    little    man    has    no 


The  greatest  works  are  done  by  the  ones, 
■^he  hundreds  do  not  do  much-  the  com- 
nanic.  never:  it  is  the  units-   the  single  u.di- 
•d    al«    that  are  the  power  and  the  might 
individual    effort    i.^.   after   all.    the    grand 
thing. 

This  feeling  is  what  made  America  a 
virorovis  and  pro:^peious  nation 

The  small  Business  Administration 
was  created  in  1953  to  help  co"t\""^o"/ 
American  tradition  of  individual  enttr- 

^"when  necessary,  SBA  reviews  and  up- 
dates profrrams  to  meet  .f  ^^  "^^^'l  "i,\'^^ 
small  bu.siness  community.  SBA  Admm- 
isTrator  Robert  C.  Moot  consults  with 
small  businessmen  and  commumty 
leaders  both  individually  and  throi.gh 
local  and  national  small  business  i.d- 
Su  V  councils  to  learn  how  the  agency 
can  be  of  more  help  to  the  community, 

"TlCd""ample  of  SBA's  progressive 
attitude  is  the  year-old  propram  of  ar- 
ranain?  balanced  economic  '^ro^^h  con- 
ferences These  conferences,  held  in 
various  cities  around  the  country,  have 
provTed  a  forum  which  has  proven  to  be 
of  hnmense  benefit  to  SBA,  the  .small 
businessman,  and  his  community. 

Graves  Well  Dnlling  Co..  "^  S>la- 
riu-  Ala  ,  will  Pive  you  a  ^ood  idea 
of  The  help  SBA  oilers  to  businessmen 
in  ru.al  communities. 

The  company  was  started  in  19*6  »jy 
Louie  Graves.  In  1951  he  took  on  a 
partner  but  when  the  partner  became 
dfsabled  in  1959.  Graves  bought  back  his 
interest  in  the  business. 

Prior  to  1959  the  sales  of  the  com- 
nanv  were  small  because  Graves  Well 
Sn/i>erformed  mostly  small  jobs  on 
a  in  t  basis.  Mr.  Graves  bcean  to  expand 
the  business  after  purchasing  his  par  - 
ner's  interest,  by  broadening  his  teiri- 

L"y    Ind   contracting  ^^or^l^^^r  ^^te 
Salos  in  1958  were  about  ^^'^^f.^By  ine 
end  "f  I960  sales  had  prown  to  S214',2 
and  the  company  had  a  net  profit  of 

^^Bv'^Deccmber  1960.  Graves  had  well- 
drillir-  equipment  in  18  counties  of  Ala- 
S"ma-and  Georgia.  The  b-incss  was  ai.o 
oi-nped    in    the    sales    and    --e^Y^^    °' 
pumps  and  water  conditiomngwoik^  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  expansion  o^  ^is  com 
nanv  Graves  had  to  Purchase  a  preat  deal 
orequ^'^ment  needed  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tricis  The  ecuipment  was  purchased  on 
Jno'l-term     financing     requiring     high 
rnontlS   payments  which  consumed  all 
of  his  working  fiipital. 

Lack  of  pdequate  financing  ptit  the 
business  in  a  very  difiicult  financial  pos^- 
nin  Tn  the  spnna  of  1961.  Graves  went 
rthe"  Smair  Business  Administration 
and  applied  for  a  loan.  SBA  maae 
direct  loan  of  ?5tJ.OOO  to  him. 
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Through  the  assistance  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Graves  Well 
Drilling  Co.  was  able  to  pay  its  financial 
obligations  and  continue  operating. 

Graves'  company  provides  a  living  for 
10  families  besides  his  own. 

Net  profits  have  increased  to  $22,000. 

Net  worth  Is  now  $51,500. 

And  the  $50,000  SBA  loan  was  repaid 
in  full  December  2,  1967. 

I  think  that  is  fine.  And  so  does  Louie 
Graves,  who  said  he  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  business  obligations  and 
that  the  company  would  not  have  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  without  SBA's  help. 

And  what  about  the  effect  of  this  .suc- 
cessful small  business  on  the  economy  of 
Sylacauga,  Ala.? 

It  does  not  sound  very  important  to 
say  that  Mr.  Graves'  business  supports 
10  families  as  well  as  his  own. 

But  Sylacauga  is  a  town  of  about 
12,000  people,  with  no  large  industrial 
payrolls.  It  is  a  farming  area.  Those  jobs 
are  Important  to  Sylacauga. 

The  10- families  supported  by  Graves 
Well  Drilling  Co.  think  those  jobs  are  im- 
portant. Louie  Graves  thinks  so.  I  think 
so.  And,  obviously,  so  does  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


Tax  Exemption  on  Indnitrial  Revenue 
Bonds 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  effective  tools  for  industrial 
development,  particularly  useful  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  throughout  some 
40  other  States,  will  be  taken  from  the 
many  communities  of  these  States  if  the 
Treasury  Department  carries  out  its  an- 
nounced intention  to  repeal  the  tax 
exemption  on  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board  by 
unanimous  vote  at  its  meeting  on  March 
14.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  board 
is  the  administrator  of  Mississippi's  in- 
dustrial development  program.  I  insert 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  since 
1936  had  an  effective  and  beneficial  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  this  State 
known  as  the  "Balance  Agriculture  With 
Industry"  plan,  which  program  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Legislatvire  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  be  essential  and  necessary,  and 
that  the  present  and  prospective  health, 
safety,  morals,  pursuit  of  happiness,  right 
of  gainful  employment,  and  the  genersil  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  demand  as  a  public  pur- 
pose the  development  within  Mississippi  of 
commercial.  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing  enterprises;  and 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Board  has  continued  faith  in  and 
a  vital  concern  for  the  "Balance  Agriculture 
With  Industry"  program  and  the  economic 
development  of  this  State,  and  is  desirous 
of  doing  everything  necessary  to  further 
foster  and  promote   the   general  welfare  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mississippi  nnd  to  meet  its  rpsponslblllties 
under  the  laws  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  has  been  informed 
about  and  has  inquired  into  the  proposed 
regulations  by  the  United  States  acting  by 
and  through  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comnvlssion.  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  Inquiry  feels  that  the  proposed 
Rule  131  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
proposed  Rule  3b-5  undrr  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  .uid  tire  proposed  regula- 
tion discussed  in  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Technical  Information  Release  TIR  972,  will 
have  a  clear  and  present  detrimental  effect 
on  Mississippi's  industrial  dc  elopment  pro- 
gram and  thus  adversely  affect  the  public  In- 
terest as  announced  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mis.'sissippi. 

Be  it  therefore  r?solvecl  by  the  Mi,ssis6lppl 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board  that  it 
oppcses  the  proposed  regulations  set  forth 
above;  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
that  such  proposed  regulations,  because  of 
their  adverse  effect  upon  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  and  on  the  economy  of 
this  State,  should  be  vigorously  and  firmly 
opposed  by  all  means  available  to  this  Board; 
that  the  Director  and  staff  of  this  Board  be 
and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  continue 
to  carefully  follow  any  developments  per- 
taining thereto,  and  to  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  this 
Board  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\-ice. 
the  entire  Mississippi  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, all  Members  of  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  appropriate  agencies  of  all  the 
States  interested  in  these  matters  be  advised 
of  this  Board's  position. 


Rural  Areas  Development  Program 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP    NORTH    C.^ROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr,  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  June  of  1961,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  response  to  congres- 
sioiial  action  initiated  a  rural  areas  de- 
velopment program  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  low-income  and  un- 
deremployment problem  in  niral  areas  by 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  income 
opportunities. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  USDA,  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  RAD  program  by  cooperat- 
ing with  it^  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers to  assist  them  in  improving  their 
local  economic  conditions.  I  would  like 
to  review  briefly  the  remarkable  history 
of  that  coopei'ation. 

Through  the  iniral  areas  development 
staff  of  REA,  the  agency's  borrowers  have 
received  technical  assistance  and  other 
help,  including  credit  finding,  in  the  for- 
mation of  local  development  organiza- 
tions and  in  planning  local  community 
projects. 

During  1967,  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina,  21  of  these  development 
projects  were  energetically  supported  by 
REA  borrower  sysrtems.  These  21  alone 
sparked  1,075  new  jobs.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  in  1961  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  156  such  undertakings  have 
been  launched  In  the  Tarheel  State.  This 
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has  meant  that,  in  all,  8,656  jobs  have 
thus  been  created  in  North  Carolina'.-; 
counti-yside. 

In  rural  America,  during  the  1967  fiscal 
year,  these  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  entered  upon  or  broadened  616 
rural  ai-eas  development  projects,  help- 
ing to  create  some  34,000  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  From  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  program,  only  6>2  years  at;o, 
to  the  present,  2.700  such  community 
projects  have  spmng  into  being.  These 
projects  have  occasioned  a  great  num- 
ber of  jobs  which  today  has  climbed  to 
some  216,000. 

This  clearly  activates  a  very  healthy 
economic  and  social  cyc'e.  The.se  ke: 
imdertaklngs  stimulate  the  economy  of 
their  areas,  thereby  boosting  REA  bor- 
rowers' revenues,  which  in  turn  augment 
the  capacity  of  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  still  more  to  carry  out 
their  area  coverage  and  service  require- 
ments as  well  as  community  obligations. 

Such  coordinated  enterprises,  begun 
by  local  rural  organizations  and  aided  by 
REA  borrowers,  have  exerted  a  profound 
and  widespread  Impact  in  many  rural  re- 
gions across  the  Nation.  By  so  participat- 
ing in  the  growth  of  various  projects  in 
their  communities,  REA  borrowers  once 
again  contribute  in  a  significant  way  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  current — and 
critical — rural-urban  imbalance. 

In  reality,  these  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  are  performing  a  valuable 
service  to  the  entire  Nation  by  develop- 
ing rural  job  opportunities  in  what  oth- 
erwise might  be  depressed  areas ;  by  pro- 
viding electric  and  telephone  service,  so 
vital  to  rural  needs;  and  by  bringing  to 
light  the  rui-al  areas'  grassroots  bene- 
fits— open  space,  fresh  air,  and  clean 
water. 

The  Congress  acted  wisely  in  establish- 
ing the  RAD  program  and  the  USDA  is  to 
be  commended  upon  its  administration 
of  this  program. 


March   19,  1968 
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Keep  Industrial  Development  Bonds  Tax 
Exempt 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

.  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6,  1968,  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  technical  information  release  972. 
TIR  972  annoimced  that  regulations 
would  be  formulated  governing  the  tax 
status  of  interest  on  State  and  local  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  sold  after 
March  15,  1968.  In  addition,  TIR  972 
stated  that  persons  may  contract  for  the 
sale  of  these  bonds  only  until  midnight 
March  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort  to  gain  revenue 
through  the  taxation  of  these  bonds  will 
force  marginal  companies  and  individual 
small  businessmen  to  seek  financing  in 
regular  commercial  Issues  in  a  financial 
market  that  is  already  prohibitive.  This 
ruling  will  not  affect  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry. They  do  not  need  this  type  of 
financing.  They  have  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  successfully  compete  for  high- 


cost  financing  to  expand  present  facili- 
ties and  build  new  ones. 

This  rulinc  is  damaging  to  the  little 
fellow  in  American  business.  Industrial 
development  will  be  very  seriously  re- 
tarded  in   the   small   rural   community 
without  the  help  of  these  bonds.  In  many 
rural  areas  of  America  these  industria 
development  bonds  have  provided  smal 
industries  with  their  only  access  to  vital 
funds  The  tax  incentives  associated  with 
these  bonds  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  for  15  years.  To  remove  these  in- 
centives is  to  hamper  industrial  develop- 
ment in  those  areas  which  most  need  it. 
One  would  have  thought  that  by  now, 
looking  back  on  the  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions, that  we  would  still  believe  in  tax 
incentives  to  stimulate  and  foster  sotind 
economic  growth.  Now  the  Treasury  De- 
partment wants  to  deny  this  fact. 

This  ruling  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  a  misguided  effort  at  fi-scal  re- 
sponsibility. This  ruling  will  raise  no  real 
revenue  and  it  will  plug  no  real  tax  loop- 
holes All  it  will  do  is  discourage  indus- 
trial development  in  rural  America.  In 
the  long  i-un.  the  Treasury  Department 
will  realize  more  revenue  in  the  form 
of  taxes  on  newly  created  profits  and  jobs 
than  it  can  by  taxing  the  bonds  them- 
spIvcs 

I  approve  of  the  spirit  of  thrift  moti- 
vating the  Treasury  in  issuing  this  re- 
lease But  I  submit  the  executive  is  not 
the  proper  branch  of  government  to 
effect  this  change  and  even  were  it  tc  en- 
iov  this  power,  such  a  chani^e  will  bo  .^elf- 
defeating  and  not  in  the  long-range  de- 
velopment interests  of  America. 

Therefore  I  offer  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which,  in  effect,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trcasur?.-  lo  iefra)n  from  en- 
forcing this  new  ruling.  Discussion  and 
decision  on  this  matter  is  properly  the 
domain  of  the  Congress,  My  resolution 
writes  no  new  law.  It  merely  maintains 
the  status  quo  sntil  such  times  as  the 
Congress  decides  for  or  against  new  leg- 
islation in  -he  area  of  industrial  dcvelc,  - 
ment  bonds. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
this  resolution  so  that  we  may  restore 
confidence  to  business,  local  government, 
and  the  bond  market.  I  also  urge  speedy 
action  to  make  clear  to  the  executive 
branch  that  they  had  best  leave  tax 
policy  where  it  belongs— in  thr  Congress. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

H.J.  Res.  11 19 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
from   gross   income,   under   section    103   ol 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  of  m- 
terest  on  industrial  de\elopment  bonds 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
-r.rntativcs  'of  the   United   States  of  AmcT. 
-.ca    in   congress  assembled.  That    la)    until 
otherwise  provided  by  law  hereafter  enacted^ 
interest   on   obligations   which   are   so-caUed 
mdustrial    development   bonds   .-.hall    be   ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  under  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  m  ac- 
cordance with —  ,  , 
111   the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
section  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Tr^«f  >_'^;;- 
his  delegate,  as  in  effect  on  March  13.  1968, 

''^%)    the   principles  set   forth   in  Revenue 


Ruling  54-106  (CB  1954-1,  28)  ,  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 57-187  ,CB  1957-1.  65),  and  Revenue 
Ruling  63-20  (CB  1963-1.  24) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue 
ruling  letters  with  respect  to  so-called  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 


Report  to  the  People  of  North  Dakota's 
Second  District 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  text  of  my  report  of 
March  19.  1968.  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  It  might  be  noted  that  since 
this  was  prepared,  a  two-price  plan  for 
gold  has  been  adopted.  Text  of  the  news- 
letter follows: 


Some  Hard  Fi^i.m    Facts 
The  gravity  of  this  NaticnV  growing  firian- 
cial  crisis  is  v^ithout  parallel  in  our  history. 
It  is  getting  worse  by  the  day. 

Public  and  private  debts  are  skyrocketing. 
interest  rates  .>re  the  highest  in  the  memory 
of  living  men  Our  international  balance  of 
pavments  po.^Uion  steadily  worsens  as  more 
dollTr.^  go  abroad  and  fewer  return  home^ 
The  US  cold  reserve  dwindles  as  more  ol 
<mr  holdings  move  into  the  hands  of  the 
central  l>,.nk»-r.s  of  Eurcp.'  .aid  private  spec- 
ulators. Federal  expenditures  continue  to 
mount  with  a  record-breaking  *186  1  billion 
budget  projected  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  Jul V  1  A  dehcit  ,A  M.me  «0  biUiun  is 
forecast  "lor  the  current  liscal  year  Escalat- 
ine  w;;r  costs  and  Ijall.H.ning  domestic  out- 
lays may  bring  a  larger  dehcit  in  Fiscal  1969, 
even  with  a  tax  increase 

Most  al..rmlng  of  all  is  the  fact  tlu.t  the 
Johnson  Administration  steadfastly  refuses 
to  lake  positive  steps  to  halt  and  reverse  this 
ru-h  toward  financial  chaos  There  seems  f. 
be  no  real  concern,  much  less  a  sense  of 
urgoncv  over  what  is  happening  to  the  coun- 
trv  Protligate  spending  and  galloping  in- 
flation .seem  to  be  accepted  as  the  normal 
way  of  life  I  urge  \ou  to  consider  ihe  fol- 
lowing tigures: 


December  !%0  hecembet  1967 


I,ct  public  .inrt  inv.iledPbl 

Tolal  t.itiii  (!ebt 

U  S   Goveinnient  ilebl 

US  Government  s(ientlini;(3i"iual). 

Vearlv  n'tetesl  on  Fcder,il  debt   . 

Inletest  rates: 

AAA  coriJdialion  bonds  (percent), . 

hif  h-grade  municipal  bonds  (percent). 

Taxable  Federal  bonds  (percent). 

•Mnonin  Treasury  bill-,  (percent)    . 

ronsumer  i.r.ce  imleK  ( 1957  b9)  (percent).    . 
Foreign  stioil-lermCollat  l.oldiiigs 
Gold  reserve 

>  Fiscal  year  ;960, 
Fiscal  vear  1968 

Administration  spokesmen  continue  to  as- 
sure foreign  countries  and  the  people  ol  the 
United  States  that  the  dollar  will  not  be  de- 
valued nor  will  the  price  of  gold  be  ■ncreased 
over  the  present  $35  per  ounce  level.  Never- 
theless, the  dollar  is  being  devalued  steadily 
hrough  inflation.  Gold  continues  to  iiiove 
out  of  the  united  States  because  other  coun- 
iries  mistrust  our  fi-scal  policies  and  appar- 
ently believe  that  a  rise  in  the  world  price  of 
gold  is  inevitable,  . 

The  United  States  i.s  rapidly  running  out  of 
o,,tions  in  the  area  ol  fiscal  tension.  It  inay 
not  be  ours  to  decide  whether  the  dollar  ^^  ill 
be  devalued  or  the  price  of  gold  increased, 

STRICTLY    FOR    THE    BIRDS 

Not  since  the  -four  and  twenty  blackbirds" 
were  baked  in  a  pie  has  the  species  receded 
so  much  attention  as  now.  Rep,  D^"-,^;^  «-\" 
(R-Mo  )  spots  these  two  items  in  the  Presi- 
dent's -bare  bones"  budget:  1,  A  grant  of 
$50,400  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  U> 
prepare  "An  Ecology  of  Blackbird  Social  Or- 
ganization-, and.  2.  an  $11,200  grant  to  Cali- 
fornia Polvtechnic  College  lor  a  study  of 
-Competition  and  .Social  Organization  in 
Mixed  Culonies  of  Blackbirds. 

THAT     COLDEN     SPIKE 

Mav  10  1969.  will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versarv  of  the  completion  of  .America's  first 
transcontinental  railway  which  came  into 
being  with  The  juncture  of  the  Umon  Pacific 
■.nd  the  Central  Pacific  at  Promontory,  Utah, 
someone  h.is  suggested  it  would  be  ""«  " 
niice  the  famous  golden  spike  on  display 
tVere  a^am-if  we  rr.:i  borrow  it  back  for  a 
lew  d  -ys  from  Gencr-,!  De  Gaulle. 

HOW     I    VOTED     IN     1968 

For  increased  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement    and    Unemployment    Insurance 


^890  200. 000. 000 
526  200,  000.  000 

5?90  400,000.000 
593.000.000.000 
I  59,  200,  OOO.OOO 

4  i\ 

3.73 

i  02 

2,928 

100.0 

5,21  300,000,000 

$17  800,000.000 


VI  430  000.000,000 

■  $49  900.  OOO,  000 
$34S  200, 000. 000 
$167.  bOO. 000. 000 

■  $13.  MO,  000. 000 

6.19 

4  49 

b.36 

5,01? 

118.2 

532  400.000.OftO 

$12  000.000,000 


Percent 
ctianpe 

t  fcO.  7 
i90  0 
!  18.9 
.  80.1 

;  46.0 

t40.4 
4  20.4 
,  33.  3 
-71  2 
-  18.  2 
,  52. 1 
-32  6 


Acts  This  vote  was  con.sistent  with  my  earlier 
votes  <m  Social  Security  and  Veterans  Pen- 
sions  to   provide   those   on   fixed   incomes   .i 
small    but    needed    catch-up    '^    '""^^I'f^- 
iPi.ssedl    For  an  Amendment  to  the  Trutn- 
in-Lending  Bill  making  loansharking  a  Fed- 
eral   otTense.    i Passed).    For    passage    of    the 
Truth-in-Lending  Bill.   (Passed),  ^o;  Recom- 
mittal of  the  Export-Import  Bank  BUI     ( De- 
feated i    When  the  motion  to  reduce  the  lim- 
itation on  ihe  outstanding  loans,  guarantees, 
and   insurance  by  $1   billion   lalled.   I   \oxed 
voai'ist  passaee,   i  Pa.ss-ed ) .  Aaaui'^t  the  Fire- 
Research  and  Safetv  .^ct  of  1967.   i  Passed).  I 
voted  against  this  bill  because  another  costly 
stuuv  commission  should  be  deferred  during 
this   period   ol   national   financial   crisis,  for 
recommittal    of   the   bill   removing   the   gold 
cover   irom  our  currency,    (Rejected),  When 
the  recommittal  motion  lalled.  I  then  voted 
aaain.t  pas.sage  oi  the  bill,    i  Pas.sed   by  only 
199  to  190),  I  am  fully  aware  that  our  cur- 
rencv   does  not,  in  fact,  have  jzold   backma 
Passage  of  this  bill  simply  puts  o!T  the  in- 
evitable—thorough and  strict  ti.'^cal  reforms 
bv    the   Administration.   For   a    recommittal 
motion  of  a  bill  to  ..mend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act   After  the  recommittal 
was  agreed  to.  and  the  authorization  was  cut 
from  $33  million  for  3   years  to  $20  million 
•o-  ''  'cars    I   voted   'or  passage  of  the  bill 
For  "..mendments    to    the    National    School 
Lunch  Act  strengthening  and  expanding  fo.>d 
service  program  for  children.  (Passed). 

niLLo    INTr.OD'  CEU    IN    l^-BH 

H  P  H727— To  lequire  the  Secret  .ry  of  AS- 
ricuUurc  to  make  advance  ,>aymcnt^  '^^'"'""h 
ers  participating  m  the  1968  and  1960  iced 
..rain  program.  H.  Res.  1086-To  amend  the 
Rules  ol  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  to  ere- 
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ate  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

COMMimX    BUSINESS 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Oralns 
and  Livestock,  I  have  attended  extensive 
hearings  on  farm  legislation  since  early  Jan- 
uary. The  first  major  bill  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  revises  and  updates  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  half  a  century  our  Federal 
grain  grading  system.  One  major  benefit  an- 
ticipated Is  substantial  easing  of  the  chronic 
boxcar  shortage.  This  would  come  about 
through  the  permissive  sampling  and  new 
sampling  techniques  which  would  decrease 
turn-around  time  for  cars.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  before  It  a  poultry  inspection  bill 
which  would  bring  sanitary  standards  up  to 
the  levels  achieved  In  the  meat  Inspection  bill 
enacted  late  last  year.  I  believe  this  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. The  full  Committee  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  extension  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram (PX.  480).  Through  the  years,  this 
program  has  literally  saved  the  lives  of  many 
hungry  people  abroad.  It  has  built  and  ex- 
panded vast  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.  I 
strongly  support  Its  continuance.  I  believe 
further  effqrts  should  be  made,  however,  to 
utilize  more., effectively  the  foreign  curren- 
cies we  receive  In  exchange  for  wheat  and 
other  farm  commodities.  The  full  Committee 
Is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  today  on  basic 
farm  legislation  to  replace  the  present  act 
which  expires  next  year.  I  doubt  that  Con- 
gress will  approve  new  legislation  before  1969. 
Action  on  the  rural  telephone  bank  bill, 
which  I  supported  in  Committee  last  year. 
has  been  Indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Rules 
Committee.      ^ 

HIGHWAT  AND  SCHOOL  ITTNDS  CUT 

The  President's  freeze  of  some  highway 
construction  funds  and  his  cut  in  aid  to 
federally-Impacted  schools  may  be  designed 
to  twist  the  arms  of  Congressmen  who  op- 
pose his  10%  Income  tax  surcharge  and  who 
voted  for  reductions  In  foreign  aid  and  the 
"Great  Society"  programs.  The  Presidential 
cuts,  of  course,  are  In  programs  which  have 
strong  public  support.  Actually,  the  highway 
fund  freeze  saves  not  a  penny.  This  is  a 
trust  fund,  collected  exclusively  from  high- 
way users.  By  Ifcw,  it  can  be  spent  only  on 
highway  projects.  For  North  Dakota,  it  means 
that  nearly  J  1.5  million  which  was  to  be 
obligated  in  1968  will  be  released  and  spent 
in  the  future.  This  Is  a  serious  Inconvenience 
to  the  public  and  to  highway  program  plan- 
ners. It  in  no  way  reduces  the  federal  budget. 
The  reduction  in  Impacted  area  school  aid 
throws  a  further  burden  on  taxpayers  in 
cities  adjacent  to  federal  installations  such 
as  the  big  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  They  must 
provide  additional  funds  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  federal  personnel  stationed  there.  For 
Mlnot's  public  schools,  the  cut  amounts  to 
$177,198.  Certainly  an  Administration  which 
can  budget  billions  for  foreign  aid  could  find 
a  few  additional  dollars  for  the  education 
of  American  children,  especially  after  such 
a  commitment  has  been  made. 

AKMS  FOB  OUR  MEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Recently  the  news  media  carried  a  report 
I  received  from  an  Air  Force  Sergeant  in 
Vietnam  who  said  his  group  was  not  issued 
weapons  even  after  they  were  under  attack. 
I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Air  Force 
officials  who  have  promised  to  investigate. 
I  understand  there  has  been  a  change  in 
policy  as  a  result  and  that  weapons  are 
now  being  Issued  tc  some  Air  Force  person- 
nel. One  man  with  a  son  In  Vietnam  wrote 
me:  "Why  are  we  continuing  to  send  more 
men  to  Vietnam  when  we  have  men  there 
without  rifles  to  protect  themselves?  "  I  am 
continuing  to  press  for  the  answer. 

LAKE  OAHE 

The  Senate  has  passed  House-approved  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  myself  and  Rep.  Ben 
Relfel  (R.-S.D.)  to  name  the  reservoir  Lake 
Oahe,  It  awaits  Presidential  okay. 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968,  issue  of  Banon's  magazine 
contains  a  lead  article  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Has  Done  More  Harm  Than  Good." 
The  article  raises  some  pointed  questions 
about  the  value  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  over 
the  years  and  even  states  that  in  many 
cases  such  aid  has  done  more  harm  than 
good. 

A  good  example  of  the  hann  foreign 
aid  can  do  is  to  be  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  The  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram— known  also  as  food  for  freedom — 
may  have  seriously  harmed  the  incen- 
tives for  farmers  in  developing  coimtries 
to  increase  agricultural  productivity.  By 
providing  free  food,  the  United  States 
has  made  it  possible  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  keep  farm  prices  low,  thus  dis- 
couraging agricultural  production.  And, 
what  is  even  more  shocking,  the  food  the 
United  States  sends  is  not  even  being 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hungry 
people.  The  Director  of  AID  to  India, 
speaking  informally  in  Congress  the 
other  day,  asked  for  millions  of  tons  of 
wheat  for  India,  not  to  feed  Indians  but 
merely  to  rebuild  buffer  stocks  that  had 
been  depleted  over  the  past  2  years.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  buffer  stocks,  of  course, 
insures  that  the  Indian  Government  will 
be  able  to  keep  farm  prices  down  and  re- 
duce a.trricultural  incentive. 

Another  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
policy  as  brought  out  in  the  article  is  the 
emphasis  on  large  capital  projects,  even 
though  they  may  absorb  an  excessive 
share  of  the  recipient  country's  re- 
sources. 

In  general,  it  may  well  be  that  U.S. 
foreign  aid  has  enabled  foreign  govern- 
ments to  avoid  making  the  tough  neces- 
sary decisions  to  put  their  own  economic 
houses  in  order.  For  years,  foreign  aud 
has  made  it  unnecessary  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  balance  their  budgets  and 
reduce  inflation. 

With  the  gold  crisis  now  upon  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing forced  to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  over- 
all economic  policies.  In  this  reevaluation 
of  our  economic  policy,  we  should  reap- 
praise the  entire  AID  program  to  really 
determine  its  economic  impact  upon  de- 
veloping countries. 

The  article  follows: 
De.\d  Giveaway  :  Foreign  Aid  Has  Done  More 
Harm  Than  Good 
In  a  recent  interview  in  Fortune  magazine, 
Paul  Mellon,  well-known  financier  and  phi- 
lanthropist, wistfully  observed:  "Giving  large 
sums  of  money  .iw.iy  ...  is  a  soul-searching 
problem.  You  can  do  as  much  damage  as  you 
may  do  good."  His  thoi;ght  was  echoed  the 
other  day  by  George  D.  Woods,  outgoing  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank.  "Some  aid,"  Mr. 
Wcx)ds  told  the  second  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  In  New 
Delhi,  -has  not  only  failed  to  be  productive. 
By  doing  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time, 
by  making  the  wrong  use  of  the  slender  re- 
sources available,  at  times  it  may  actually 
have  retarded  economic  growth."  Mr.  Woods 
tactfully  was  not  specific,  but  his  statement 
at  least  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  own  ex- 


perience he  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which 
sharply  differs  from  the  general  assumption 
that  foreign  economic  aid  somehow  cannot 
fall  to  do  good. 

Soul-searching  In  this  realm  Is  long  over- 
due. Ever  since  the  publication  of  Professor 
William  Graham  Sumner's  essay  on  Purposes 
and  Consequences,  few  American  scholars 
have  doubted  that  the  purposes  of  political 
action  may  differ  sharply  from  Its  results.  All 
political  enterprise  risks  getting  caught  in 
what  Professor  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  calls  the  Untruth  of  the  Obvious, 
as  formulated  In  Brozen's  Law:  "Most  ob- 
viously true  economic  propositions  are  false." 

So  it  has  proven  with  foreign  aid,  wiilch. 
more  often  than  most  Americans  %vould  be- 
lieve, has  done  Its  recipients  more  harm 
than  good.  Let  us  begin  our  critique  with 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Since  it  Involved  all  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  U.S.,  little  effort  at  critical  evalu- 
ation has  been  made.  However,  few  students 
of  economic  history  doubt  tliat  the  plan's 
success  remained  In  Jeopardy  until  the  bene- 
ficiary governments  embraced  policies  pat- 
terned on  what  one  may  call  the  economics 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  age.  I.e.,  they  bal- 
anced their  budgets,  stopped  monetary  in- 
fiatlon  and  encouraged  free  enterprise.  In 
Germany,  Dr.  Ludwlg  Erhard  pursued  such 
policies  against  the  advice  of  Walter  Heller, 
who  subsequently  became  chief  economic 
adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
Full  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  sfs- 
sured  only  after  Winston  Churchill  won  the 
election  of  1951,  and,  for  17  years,  saved  the 
pound  from  devaluation. 

Prior  to  his  ascendancy,  however,  his  pred- 
ecessors saddled  Britain  with  a  burden  which 
has  proved  crashing  bo  the  present  day.  As- 
sured of  Marshall  Plan  subsidies,  they  de- 
cided not  to  transform  Into  long-term  obli- 
gations Britain's  nominally  short-term 
foreign  debt:  the  so-called  sterling  balances. 
Lacking  U.S.  support,  they  could  not  have 
afforded  such  extravagance. 

Moreover,  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
U.S.  for  the  first  time  disclosed  its  inclina- 
tion to  favor  socialism  on  a  global  scale.  In 
the  early  post-war  years,  for  example,  the 
French  proceeded  to  nationalize  one  indus- 
try after  another — notab'ly  coal  and  electric 
power — and  to  launch  grandiose  national 
plans.  The  latter  embraced  such  costly  and 
abortive  schemes  as  the  effort  to  displace 
Ruhr  coal  by  developing  high-cost  French 
coal  mines,  and  to  expand  the  steel  Industry 
of  Lorraine,  which  now  finds  Itself  In  the 
wrong  place.  In  electricity,  the  planners 
pushed  the  development  of  water  power  re- 
sources, a  massive  and  costly  mistake  from 
which  the  Electrlclte  de  Prance  to  the  pres- 
ent day  has  failed  to  recover. 

Whatever  history  books  and  politicians 
may  say,  then,  the  billions  of  dollars  laid 
out  under  the  Marshall  Plan  by  no  means 
have  netted  unmixed  blessings.  The  same 
hslds  true  of  later  U.S.  programs,  mislead- 
Ingly  known  as  Food  for  Freedom  and  Food 
for  Peace.  Thus,  students  of  agrlculttore 
wonder  whether  the  U.S.,- by  giving  away 
food,  has  not  dulled  the  Interest  of  foreign 
governments  in  raising  the  productivity  of 
their  own  farms,  or  at  least  in  not  ham- 
stringing their  peasantry.  Evidence  on  this 
score  appears  In  the  January  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists,  In  which  Theodore  W. 
Schultz  discusses  the  ailments  of  world  agri- 
culture. He  argues  that  U.S.  policies  have 
contributed  mightily  to  the  failure  of  foreign 
countries  to  develop  tlie  productivity  of  t.hfitr 
land. 

Instead,  with  U.S.  support,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  focused  on  industrialization  as 
their  primary  Job,  relying  on  certain  postu- 
lates of  the  New  Economics,  with  Its  empha- 
sis on  crude  quantitative  measurements — 
X  capital  funds  Invested  yielding  a  Y  Increase 
In  Gross  National  Product.  This  line  of 
thought  has  led  to  continuing  neglect.  If  not 
exploitation,  of  the  peasantry,  even  though 
in  most  poor  countries,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
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lation— i.e..  the  poor  -lives  on  (and  off)  the 
land  In  most  developing  countries  exploita- 
tion has  taken  two  principal  forms:  price 
control  for  farm  products,  which  depressed 
rural  Incomes,  and  very  high  prices  for  such 
farm  Inputs  as  fertilizer,  farm  tools  and 
pesticides. 

such  discoveries  by  farm  economlsts—Dr. 
schultz  bv  no  means  stands  alone  in  his 
critique  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  ("bitten 
hv  the  industrialization  bug."  as  he  puts  it  i-~ 
have  not  changed  ofRclnl  U.S.  policies,  'nuis. 
Washington  is  shipping  grain  to  India  as 
Food  for  Freedom  (not  to  feed  hungry  In- 
dians but  to  get  rid  of  an  unwanted  surplus) 
even  though  India's  1967-68  harvests  are  so 
large  as  to  exceed  available  storage  facilities. 
Dr  Schultz  also  points  out  that  free  wheat 
has  done  its  share  to  cripple  the  development 
of  farming  in  Chile.  In  Yugoslavia,  it  enabled 
Marshal  Tito  to  maintain  a  farm  policy  which 
systematically  exploited  the  peasants  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cities.  The  peasants  responded 
by  reducing  their  output,  adding  to  the 
"need"  for  U.S.  wheat. 

still  worse  have  been  the  effects  of  Pood 
for  Peace  in  Egypt,  where  it  helped  sustain 
Egypt's  war  for  the  conquest  of  Yemen.  If 
you  add  up  the  value  of  U.S.  wheat  shipments 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  you  find  that 
Washington  has  financed  a  bigger  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Aswan  Dam  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  be  sure,  when  people  talk  of  foreign  aid. 
they   rarely   think  of  farm   surplus  disposal 
but  rather  of  power  plants,  factories  and  the 
like.  What  could  be  wrong  with  such  facili- 
ties? Earlier  this  year.  Vice  President  Htim- 
phrey  traveled  through  Africa.  His  first  stop 
was  in  Abidjan,  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
where  he  announced  a  $36.5  million  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  for  a  dam  on  the  Bandama 
River   (Which  altogether  will  cost  $100  mil- 
lion). The  U.S.  In  this  case   is  financing   a 
project  which  the  World  Bank  turned  down. 
The  project  Involves  a  number  of  highly 
technical   questions    which   I   am   not   com- 
petent to  discuss.  However,  I  think  I  can  look 
at  its  economics.  The  Ivory  Coast  probably  is 
the  most  prosperous  newly  independent  re- 
public south  of  the  Sahara.  It  has  a  capable — 
though  scarcely  democratic— government.  Its 
population  numbers  five  million.  Merely  on 
the  basis  of  population,  then,  the  Bandama 
River  dam  is  equivalent  to  a  $4  billion  proj- 
ect in  the  U.S.  However,  the  national  income 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  per  capita  is  perhaps  one- 
third   that  of  the  U.S.:    hence   Bandama    Is 
tantamount  to  a  $12  billion  venture  in  the 
U.S..  one  that  Is  disproportionately  large  and 
bound  to  absorb  an  excessive  share  of  the 
Ivory  Coast's  resources. 

Moreover,  from  experience^if  somebody 
would  heed  it — one  could  know  that  such 
projects  are  beset  with  risks  rarely  foreseen 
at  the  outset.  In  1950,  the  U.S.  launched  the 
so-called  Helmand  Valley  Irrigation  Project 
in  Afghanistan  with  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  of  $21.5  million.  In  1954,  it  added  a  sec- 
ond loan  of  $18.5  million.  In  the  latter 
'Fifties,  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration took  over  both  loans,  of  which 
Eximbank  was  glad  to  be  rid.  In  1956.  two 
reporters  wrote  about  the  failure  of  the 
Helmand  Valley  Project  as  a  "lesson  in  for- 
eign aid  policy"— i.e..  what  not  t<5  do.  Nearly 
a  decade  later,  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion reported  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — the  current  successor  of  ICA — 
that  the  Helmand  Valley  project  was  still  a 
flop.  Contrary  to  the  hopeful  view  that  fail- 
ure in  Afghanistan  might  serve  as  a  lesson, 
however,  things  have  not  worked  out  that 
way.  It's  a  long  way  from  Afghanistan  to  the 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Exlmbanks  memory  is 
sliort. 

These  are  relatively  minor  instances  where 
foreign  aid  has  proven  unhelpful,  if  not 
actually  damaging,  to  those  on  the  receiving 
end  There  are  more  horrible  examples.  One 
is  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Into  which  the 
U.S.  for  many  years  poured  billions  of  dollars 
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with   the  avowed   purpose   of   making   it   "a 
showcase  of  democracy."  For  years,  however, 
all  the  showcase  demonstrated  was  the  un- 
nilligated    evil   of   rampant   Inflation.   Then, 
after  a  brief  military  dictatorship,  Seoul  de- 
cided to  stabilize  the  currency.  It  did  so  in 
two  ways:   bv  balancing  the  budget,  and  by 
allowing  interest  rates  to  rise  to  levels  which 
to  most  Westerners  look  outrageous.  A  rate 
of  2',    a  month  currently  Is  cheap  in  Korea. 
The  U  S  politician's  first  reaction  is  doubt- 
less   that   such    rales   .spell   usuary.   In   fact, 
small  personal  loans  in  the  US.  carry  .similar 
price   tugs,   while   throughout  Eastern   Asia, 
rates  of  the  magnitude  are  prevalent  In  the 
villages.  In   allowing  such  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, Korea  merely  followed  the  example  of 
the  National  Government  of  China  in  Tai- 
wan   which  al-so  coupled  currency  stabiliza- 
tion with  permission  to  charge  and  pay  very 
high  interest  rates. 

What  such  rates  really  indicate  is  the  dis- 
parity between  savings,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  demand  for  funds  on  the  other.  Both 
Korea  and  T.iiwan  have  enjoyed  very  rapid 
economic  growth  ever  .since  confidence  in 
their  respective  currencies  wixs  restored.  In- 
deed, their  growth  rates  far  exceed  those  of 
■inv  other  Par  Eastern  country  As  for  Tai- 
wan It  is  currently  listed  with  pride  as  one 
developing  country  that  no  longer  needs  U.S. 
economic  aid. 

Let  us  end  this  rapid  survey  of  foreign 
economic  aid  in  Asia  with  a  few  rem.^rks  on 
India.  For  diplomatic  reasons,  the  U.b.  and 
other  donors  have  preferred  to  close  th°ir 
eyes  to  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  carried 
by  India's  people:  the  huge  population  of 
sacred  cows.  It  probably  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  India's  bovines  have  eaten  as  much 
food  as  the  U.S.  ever  has  dispatched  to  feed 
the  people. 

For  at  least  15  vears,  moreover,  the  donors 
of  aid  to  India  iiave  behaved  ;is  if  its  Five 
Year  Plans  were  also  sacred  cows.  Except  for 
the  first,  the  plans  were  misconceived  and 
led  to  a  widespread  waste  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic resources.  Moreover,  in  the  guise  of 
.socialism.  India's  economic  policies  in  effect 
enriched  a  relatively  small  clique  of  business- 
men who  received  special  favors.  Large  state- 
owned  enterprises,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
wallowing  in  red  ink,  were  launched.  Finally, 
owing  to  the  federal  character  of  the  Indian 
Union,  industrial  projects  were  located  all 
over  the  map.  mostly  on  a  scale  too  small  to 
be  efficient. 

Huge  dams  were  built  to  supply  supposed- 
ly cheap  power  and  irrigation  water.  How- 
ever, investments  to  distribute  the  latter 
lagged,  and  the  nation's  dependence  on  wa- 
ter power  proved  destructive  when.  In  two 
succofsive  years,  a  drought  depleted  the  res- 
ervoirs. Failure  of  the  monsoon  yielded  the 
Indian  famine  of  1966  and  1967. 

Wasteful  military  spending  and  excessive 
outlays  for  industrialization  have  result^ed 
in  continuous  financial  irresponsibility.  For 
over  a  decade.  New  Delhi  has  been  both  un- 
willing and  unable  to  stop  printing  paper 
money  to  meet  its  perennial  budget  deficits. 
Combined  with  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
est rates  far  below  the  proper  level,  these 
financial  practices  have  richly  rewarded 
hoarding  and  speculation.  New  Delhi  and  the 
state  capitals  have,  of  course,  tried  to  im- 
pose price  ceilings  on  many  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  to  ration  food.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, has  been  able  to  prevent  black  mar- 
kets from  defying  such  dictates— often  with 
the  connivance  of  officialdom.  Reality  in  In- 
dia, therefore,  increasingly  has  been  at  vari- 
ance with  what  official  statistics  and  reports 
show. 

India's  record  thus  indicates  that  foreign 
aid  in  effect  enabled  its  authorities  to  do 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  On 
balance,  the  people  of  India  have  suffered, 
rather  than  benefited,  from  foreign  aid. 

The  same  largely  holds  true  of  U.S.  aid 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially  since 
It  took  the  form  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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In  the  guise  of  relieving  poverty.  Washing- 
ton has  sponsored  not  only  the  usual  stress 
on  industrialization  but  ,.lso  u  concept  ol 
continental  integration  which  runs  counter 
to  the  continents  Interests  All  of  the  south- 
ern republics  have  grown  out  of  coastal  set- 
tlements (landlocked  P.nraRuav  .md  BoDvl  i 
lost  access  to  the  coast  in  protracted  bloody 
warfare)  Now  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
continental  intepralion  across  the  tliliilv 
settled  and  olten  inhospitable  interior.  One 
high  official,  lor  instance,  oliserved  crUlcalU 
that  It  IS  cheaper  to  ship  soods  Irom  Buenos 
Aires  to  Valparaiso  by  sea  than  overland.  In 
the  name  of  integration,  liuge  costly  road 
and  water  power  projects,  which  never  c.>n 
p.av   for   themselves,   arc   being  launched 

To  finance  such  ventures,  nearly  all  South 
American  republics  depend  on  both  US  aid 
and  money  supplied  by  their  jirintlng  presses. 
Hence,  even  a  country  as  sound  and  solid  ;us 
Peru  finds  itself  caught  in  a  serious  infla- 
tionary spiral.  A  mere  10  years  ago.  South 
American  countries  considered  balanced 
budgets  and  stable  currencies  achievements 
worthy  of  praise.  Since  1961.  conlrar\-wi.se. 
such  feats  are  deemed  unworthy  of  progres- 
sive f^overnmcnt.  Virtually  .dl  have  been  in- 
duced to    "make  no  little  plans." 

The  consequences  .ire  the  ustial  ones  Fi- 
nancial insecurity  induces  capital  flight:  the 
metho<ts  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  thus 
have  created  an  artificial  scarcity  ol  local 
funds  Here.  u>o.  foreign  aid  has  done  more 
harm  than  good 

Prom  anv  realistic  appraisal,  it  follows  that 
past  standiu-ds  of  the  magnitude  of  foreign 
aid  have  no  relevance  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  Legislators  who  urge  cutting  the  foreign 
aid  budget  year  :ilter  year  may  ]ust  think 
that  foreigners  don't  vote-as  most  commen- 
tators suggest.  Some,  however,  also  may  real- 
ize that  the  record  of  foreign  aid  fails  to 
Justify  piling  billions  on  billions  without 
critical  appraisal. 

Conventional  appeals  for  "aid  to  the  poor 
simply   Ignore   the  dismal   record   of   foreign 
aid.  Mr.  Paul  Mellons  wisdom  on  the  diffi- 
culty ol  'giving  large  sums  ol  money  .iway" 
has  vet  to  be  taken  to  heart. 


Resolutions   Adopted  at  the   Meeting  of 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  of  1848  and  1956,  Americans  of 
Hungai-ian  descent  met  on  Sunday. 
March  17,  in  New  York  City  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  which  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

RESOLfTIONS 

We  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  living 
In  New  York  and  vicinity,  meeting  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight 
of  1848  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Hunter 
College  in  New  York,  .solemnly  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
and  Government  ol  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  also  affirm  our  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  just  ,md  equitable  peace  based  on  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  including  the  Hun- 
garian, and  on  sovereign  equality  of  stales 
in  international  relations. 

We  abhor  Communist  aggression  and  sub- 
version in  any  part  of  the  world,  including 
the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  where  our 
sons  are  fighting  for  fie»dom  and  self-deter- 
mination of  small  nations; 
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We  e&U  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  to  the  fact  that  de- 
spite numerous  United  Nations  resolutions 
between  lBeS-196a,  Russian  occupation 
troops  are  still  In  Hungary  and  our  former 
homeland  Is  deprived  of  national  self-deter- 
mination and  political  Independence; 

We  note  that  while  1968  has  been  declared 
as  the  year  of  Human  Rights,  they  are  con- 
stantly and  grlevoiisly  abridged  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Hungary  by  the  one- 
party  dictatorship,  hideous  censorship,  sup- 
pression of  church  activities  and  denying  the 
people  of  the  rights  of  free  assembly  and 
speech; 

We  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
released  all  former  prisoners  of  war,  de- 
portees and  1956  freedom  flghtere  and  call 
upon  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
fulfill  this  legal  and  moral  obligation  during 
this  Tear  of  Human  Rights: 

We  must  protest  the  fact  that  despite  open 
admission  of  the  Illegal  methods  of  the  show 
trials  of  the  Rokosl  era,  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment falls  to  annul  the  illegal  and  unjust 
sentence  against  Cardinal  Joseph  Mlndszenty 
and  restore  him  to  his  archeplscopal  see  In 
Esztergom; 

We  note  with  sorrow  and  indignation  that 
the  1957  law  which  has  resulted  in  the  leg.il 
murder  of  1.-3  million  Hungarian  fetuses  Is 
still  In  effect  despite  the  protest  of  the  Hun- 
garians abroad  and  the  realization  of  medical 
and  social  workers  In  Hungary  of  the  geno- 
cldal  consequences  of  this  immoral  legisla- 
tion; and  we  demand  its  Immediate  abolition 
by  the  Communist  Government  of  Hungary; 

We  criticize  strongly  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic pwllcles  of  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  which  resulted  in  unem- 
ployment under  the  new  economic  reforms 
and  In  the  contracting  of  50-100,000  Hungar- 
ian youth  and  sti.dents  to  East  Germany;  and 
demand  policies  which  favor  Hungarian  con- 
sumers and  exploit  Hungarian  raw  materials; 

We  cannot  forget  that  thousands  of  our 
former  countrymen  are  still  languishing  in 
prison  for  political  reasons  despite  the  1963 
amnesty,  many  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
under  flimsy  pretexts  or  dictatorial  laws 
since; 

On  this  day  of  commemoration  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Independence  Day,  we 
salute  our  valiant  armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam, 
at  home  and  other  countries  of  the  world;  the 
officials  of  our  Government  who  are  bur- 
dened with  the  dlfflcut  task  of  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  and  yet  maintain  peace 
as  much  as  possible.  We  protest  in  strongest 
terms  against  those  who,  under  the  guise 
of  democratic  dissent,  unwittingly  or  con- 
clously  serve  the  cause  of  our  enemies  by 
sowing  confusion,  resistance  and  treason  in 
our  midst.  May  they  recall  that  this  course. 
If  continued  unchecked,  can  only  lead  to 
national  disintegration  and  a  takeover  by 
Communists  and  fellow-travellers  as  It  has 
done  m  Hungary  In  1918-19. 

May  God  bless  these  United  States  and  our 
former  homeland,  Hungary. 


No  Halfway  House  Between  Victory, 
Defeat  in  Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  syn- 
dicated columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  has 
been  consistent  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
correctness  of  our  current  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, Recently,  in  his  usual  clear-headed 
fashion,  Mr.  Alsop  has  once  again  dis- 
cussed the  Vietnam  issue.  I  include  a 
recent  column  of  his  which  appeared  in 
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the  Washington  Post  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks: 

No  HALrwAY  House  Between  Victory,  Dbteat 
IN  Vietnam 

In  the  prevailing  fog  of  gloom  and  uncer- 
tainty there  are  only  two  things  that  can  be 
said  with  perfect  certainty  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  first  Is  bleakly  simple. 

There  is  in  fact  no  comfortable,  easy  half- 
way house  between  defeat  and  victory. 

No  one  who  has  studied  North  Vietnamese 
policy,  labored  to  read  the  captured  docu- 
ments, and  followed  on  the  spot  the  develop- 
ment of  Hanoi's  war  plans,  tactics  and  strat- 
egy, believes  for  one  moment  that  such  a 
halfway  house  exists  today,  or  will  ever  exist 
in  the  future.  The  well-intentioned  people 
who  offer  theoretical  blueprints  for  such  half- 
way houses  are  as  ignorant  of  the  realities  as 
the  people  who  used  to  peddle  the  view  that 
Josef  Stalin  was  really  a  nice  guy  at  heart. 

Tlie  North  Vietname.se  leaders  are  men  with 
a  tenacity  and  courage  that  seem  all  the  more 
admirable  In  the  present  clljpnate  In  Wash- 
ington. They  ;u-e  also  men  endowed  with 
the  most  steely  ruthlessness.  In  the  month 
of  February,  they  expended  their  troops  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  10.000  men  a  week  and 
In  the  week  of  March  2  to  March  9,  they  were 
still  expending  troops  so  lavishly  that  their 
losses  exceeded  6700  men — and  this  Is  with- 
out counting  their  wounded! 

Take  as  their  population  base  the  16,500,- 
000  pcKjple  of  North  Vietnam,  plus  the  5,000,- 
000  plus-or-minus  under  V.C.  control  In  the 
south.  Make  the  appropriate  conversion.  You 
find  that  the  Hanoi  leaders  are  In  fact  accept- 
ing losses  which,  if  accepted  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  would  run  from  60.000  to 
100,000  men  a  week  in  kiUed-in-action  alone. 

They  are  accepting  these  quite  unprece- 
dented rates  of  loss — 10  times  as  high  as 
the  average  in  the  recent  past — because  they 
are  going  for  broke — trying  to  win  the  war 
In  a  short  time — because  they  know  they 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  greatly  prolonged 
war.  And  they  are  ready  to  make  such  ap- 
palling sacrifices  because  they  want  to  get 
their  grip  on  South  Vietnam. 

To  get  their  grip  on  South  Vietnam  at 
cheaper  cost,  the  Hanoi  leaders  might  well 
accept  one  or  another  of  the  crazier  halfway 
house  solutions  that  have  been  proposed  In 
this  country.  But  if  that  is  ever  permitted  to 
happen,  Saigon  w^lU  be  ruled  from  Hanoi  In 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

All  the  millions  of  Vietnamese  who  have 
put  their  faith  In  the  United  States  will  then 
suffer  cruelly  for  this  misplaced  faith.  The 
U.S.  will  also  liave  experienced  its  first  de- 
feat in  war  since  this  Republic  was  estab- 
lished. And  that  leads  to  the  second  certainty 
in  the  present  situation,  which  is  also  bleak 
and  simple. 

Feeble,  needless  acceptance  of  defeat  in 
Vietnam  will  poison  American  political  life 
for  a  generation  or  more. 

The  circumstances  that  produced  the  ter- 
rible McCarthy-time  were  downright  trivial, 
compared  to  the  hideous  circumstances  that 
will  confront  this  country  after  acceptance  of 
defeat  in  Vietnam.  The  resulting  outcry  about 
"stabs-in-the-back,"  the  search  for  scape- 
goats, the  accusations  of  disloyalty  and  worse, 
can  In  truth  be  exf>ected  to  make  the  Mc- 
Carthy-time seem  downright  cozy  in  retro- 
spect. 

Considering  how  obvious  this  ought  to  be, 
one  Is  all  but  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
American  Left  has  gone  collectively  insane. 
As  anyone  should  be  able  to  see,  there  is  al- 
ready acute  danger  of  the  most  frightening 
sort  of  a  turn  to  the  right  In  this  country. 
The  extreme  postures  of  the  Negro  racists 
and  the  trouble  in  the  cities  are  quite  enough 
to  provoke  such  a  rightwards  turn. 

The  President's  riot  commission  was  no 
more  realistic,  when  it  warned  of  the  possi- 
bility of  American  apartheid.  That  risk,  God 
knows,  will  be  hard  enough  to  circumvent, 
and  that  problem  will  be  hard  enough  to 
solve,  without  the  added  poisons  that  are 
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sure  to  be  engendered  by  the  first  defeat  In 
war  In  American  history.  Add  these  other 
poison  to  the  present  mix,  and  the  American 
future   hardly   bears   contemplation! 

Without  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  p»ast  decisions,  there  is  therefore  only  one 
safe  course  to  take.  That  course  is  to  make 
the  needed  effort  to  win  the  war.  Winning 
does  not  mean  crushing  North  Vietnam,  and 
it  doee  not  demand  the  measures  proposed  by 
men  like  General  Curtis  LeMay.  Winning 
means  no  more  than  forcing  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ers to  call  home  their  troops,  and  to  cease 
threatening  their  neighbors  in  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

As  any  rational  man  should  be  able  to  see 
from  the  loss  rates  and  population  figures 
cited  above,  the  Hanoi  leaders  cannot  imaei- 
nably  sustain  the  kind  of  effort  they  are  now 
making  for  a  very  long  time.  If  you  go  for 
broke  and  fail,  the  failure  leaves  you  broken. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  hopeless  in  the  pres- 
ent situation;  but  because  of  the  American 
advocates  of  defeat-at-any-prlce,  there  is  pro- 
found danger  for  the  American  future. 


President  Johnson  Stresses  Importance  of 
Continued  Studies  in  Oceanography 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  March  8  on  conservation,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  once  again  stressed  the 
importance  of  continued  progress  in  the 
vital  field  of  oceanography. 

That  thought  was  behind  the  action 
of  the  Congress,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
in  passing  the  landmark  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1967, 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcotnmlttee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
naturally  proud  of  the  initiatives  in 
oceanography  taken  by  the  Congress, 
especially  the  landmark  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1967.  And  I  also  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  leadership.  He  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  his  commitment 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  ocean  research.  In 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  he  said: 

This  year  I  shall  propose  that  we  launch 
vrith  other  nations  axi  exploration  of  the 
ocean  depths  to  tap  Its  wealth  and  its  energy 
and  Its  abundance. 

'  And  now  President  Johnson  has 
spelled  out  his  intent  in  his  forthright 
message  to  the  Congress,  entitled  "To 
Renew  a  Nation."  Even  in  this  age  of 
space,  the  President  pointed  out,  the  sea 
remains  our  greatest  mystery.  Yet  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  give  us  the 
ability  to  use  the  ocean  for  many  pur- 
poses, such  as  to  develop  and  use  its  liv- 
ing and  nonliving  resources,  and  infor- 
mation on  weather  and  climate.  We  can 
now  place  electronic  buoys  in  deep 
water,  leave  them  unattended,  and  then 
through  space  satellites  and  other  means 
gather  aata  for  Improved  long-range 
forecasts. 

The  President  said: 

The  benefits  will  be  uncalculable — to 
farmers,  to  businessmen,  to  all  travelers. 

He  has  made  a  specific  proposal  that 
we  begin  development  of  improved  ocean 
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buoys.  And  he  urged  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove his  request  for  $5  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  Coast  Guard  budget  for 
this  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  tlie  President  take 
this  strong  stand,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
his  plea.  The  marine  science  program  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  this  Nation 
can  make  to  secure  the  fullest  benefits 
for  succeeding  generations. 

I  believe  Congress  will  continue  to 
wholeheartedly  endorse  and  support  this 
vital  program. 


Freedom  Resolution  for  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  Nations  \ 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian birth  or  descent  held  in  the  city  of 
Worcester.  Mass..  on  February  18,  1968, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to 
seek  United  Nations  action  in  obtaining 
independence  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 

Estonia. 

The  resolution  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Pranas  Stanelis,  president  and  Mr. 
Joseph   A.   Starenas,    secretary,    of   the 
Worcester,  Mass..  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Organizations.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  resolution,  and  it  follows: 
Resolution 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence we,  the  representatives  of  the  Lithua- 
nian ethnic  community  of  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  assembled  here  on  Feb.  18, 
1968  In  the  Lithuanian  Naturalization  Club, 
to  commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  Feb.  16,  1918  in 
Vilnius,     whereby    a    sovereign    Lithuanian 
State  was  restored  which  had  antecedents  in 
the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  in  1251; 
To  honor  the  memory  of  the  generations 
of  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought 
in  1812,  1831,  1863,  1905,  1941  and  the  Par- 
tlzan  War  of  1944-1952  to  defend  Lithuania's 
national  aspirations  and  values  against  for- 
eign oppressors; 

To  recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

And  to  express  our  indignation  over  the 
interruption  of  Lithuania's  sovereign  func- 
tion .-.s  a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of 
our  homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
15,  1940,  as  a  result  of  which  national  tradi- 
tions and  values  were  trammeled,  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  of  the  people  were  suppressed 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocidal  practices. 
Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plisht 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  representatives  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 
Do  hereby  protest, 

Soviet  Russia's  aggression  and  the  follow- 
ing crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  in  oc- 
cupied Lithuania; 

1.  Murder  and  deportations  of  more  than 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

2  Yearly  systematic  deportations,  under 
various  guises,  of  Lithuanian  youths  to 
forced  labor  In  Soviet  Russia  and  their  un- 
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lawful  conscription  Into  the  Soviet  Russian 

army;  ,  , 

3  Colonization  of  Lithuania  by  importa- 
tion of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are  commu- 
nists or  undesirables,  who  receive  various 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  Lithuanian 

people;  ,  , 

4  Pauperi?ation  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
conversion  of  once  free  farmers  into  serfs 
on  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes,  as  well  as  ex- 
ploitation of  workers: 

1  Persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
ol  religious  practices,  and  closing  of  houses 
of  worship:  and 

6  Distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by  ef- 
forts to  transform  It  into  a  Soviet-Russian 
culture    and   continuous   denial    of    creative 

Ircedom.  ^     .  i 

We  demand,  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  from  Lithuania  its  armed  lorces, 
administrative  apparatus,  and  the  Imported 
Communist  -colons",  letting  the  Lithuanian 
nation  freely  exercise  its  sovereign  right  to 
self-determination. 

We  request,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  raise  the  issue  of  Lithu- 
ania in  the  United  NaUons  and  in  interna- 
tional conferences  as  well  as  to  support  our 
just  requests  for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet 
aggression  against  Lithuania  and  for  the 
abolition  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  in  that 
country. 
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cut  down  on  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  responsible  broadcasters. 


For  Peace  in  Vietnam 


Revision  Needed 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  extend 
the  maximum  period   for  broadcasting 
licenses  from  3  to  5  years. 

H.R.  16057  will  amend  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  1934. 

Commercial  broadcasters  spend  hun- 
dreds of  work  hours  preparing  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  their  licenses  every 
3  years  Much  of  the  information  re- 
quired is  a  duplication  of  information 
which  had  been  furnished  to  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  only  3  years 
before  This  bill  would  reduce  that  dupli- 
cation which  costs  time  and  money  to 
the  broadcaster  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  administrative  burden  and 
cost  on  the  FCC.  If  the  term  of  the  li- 
cense were  greater,  this  burden  would 
be  reduced  proportionately. 

-^he  maiorilv  of  broadcasters  arc  con- 
sistently approved  by  the  FCC.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  extension  will  allow  the 
FCC  more  time  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  the  minority  that  are  known 
misusers  of  their  licensed  trust.  Under 
present  law  each  broadcaster  in  the 
United  States  must  apply  for  renewal 
every  3  years.  Those  governmental  agen- 
cies, such  as  police,  forestry,  and  fire  de- 
partments who  use  safety  and  special 
radio  service  licenses  must  apply  every 
5  years.  It  would  seem  only  fair  that 
those  broadcasters  who  have  demon- 
strated their  responsibility  should  be  ac- 
corded similar  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  is  un- 
realistic and  outmoded  when  applied  to 
communication  needs  and  the  integnty 
of  the  broadcasting  media.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  would  be  my  hope  that  there  will 
be  early  consideration  of  H.R.  16057  to 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trapic 
issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  becoming 
daily  a  matter  of  incroa.sing  concern  to 
our  ijcople.  In  that  connection,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  text  of  an  address  I  delivered  last 
week  before  the  Mens  Club  of  the  Jew- 
ish Communal  Center  of  Flatbush,  deal- 
in-.?  with  problem.^  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 
The  text  follows: 

For  Peace  jn  Vietnam,  Now 
I  im  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  vou  this  evening.  Among  other 
things.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  expre.ss 
mv  appreciation  in  person  to  those  of  you 
who  supported  me  and  voted  lor  me  in  the 
recent  flection.  Bv  the  same  token,  it  also 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  those  of  you  who  opposed  my  elec- 
tion and  voted  for  my  opponenus. 

In  the  hruil  analysis,  those  who  opposed 
me  establish  the  standards  and  criteria 
against  which  my  i>erformance  as  a  Con- 
gressman must  be  (ussessed.  To  satisfy  iht^e 
of  vou  who  voted  lor  me.  I  need  only  to 
measure  up  to  vour  expectations.  To  satisfy 
those  who  opjxised  ine.  1  must  exceed  their 
expectations.  That  1  shall  try  to  do. 

In  the  meantime.  I  do  want  to  thank  all 
of   vou      .  .  trlend   .and   critic  alike.   I  must 
conVess     however,    that    I    would    be    much 
more  comfortable  if  there  were  fewer  critics. 
As  your  representative  in  Conpress,  I  in- 
tend  to   become   involved  in  a  host   of  na- 
tional issues  of  critical  concern  to  all  of  u.s, 
and  I  will  direct  mv  efforts  and  energies  in- 
tenslvelv    to   secure    a    negotiated    peace    in 
Vietnam.  In  that  connection  I  have  Joined 
with   a   group   of   my   colleagues.   Includinp. 
among  others.  Congressman  Morris  K.  Ldall 
of  Arizona  and  New  York  Congressmen  Jona- 
than Bineham.  William  Fitts  Ryan.  Herbert 
Tenzer    and    Lost<>r   Wolff,    m   .^wnsonng   a 
concurrent  resolution  which  directs  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  to  "Imme- 
diatelv  consider  and  report  to  their  respec- 
tive bodies  their  determination  as  to  whether 
further  Congressional  action  is  desirable  in 
re'.pcct  to  ixV.icies  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Tc=;tJmonv  bv  Secretary  Dean  Rusk,  during 
the  fast  two  eiavE  <.f  niblic  hearinsis  before 
the  ■.'^nate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
makf-e  it  rlear  that  the  State  Department  will 
not  veer  from  its  desolate  policy  which  h:is 
been  productive  of  death,  destruction,  and 
\v-[«ite  of  American  resources,  while  keeping 
humanitv  at  the  brink  of  thermonuclear 
rxpL.sion.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  brought 
to  an  end  draft  deferments  to  graduate 
ef.idcnts  ...  a  policy  acainst  which  I  am 
iirmlv  opposed.  I  cannot  see  why  a  commit- 
ment" made  to  the.e  graduate  .students 
touches  less  upon  the  conscience  ot  the 
.^mcrlcan  people  than  a  commitment  made  to 
political  leaders  in  Vietnam  so  long  ago  that 
those   leaders   have    long   since   passed    from 

^  The  po'.icies  cnunci:ited  by  Secret-iry  Rusk 
w"  drag  200.000  additional  young  Ameri- 
raii  people  into  the  quagmire  of  a  Southeast 
Asian  ni;l:t.iry  venture,  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  all  .America  wants  nothing  other 
than  to  bring  the  boys  home. 
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It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
objective  of  a  mlllUry  victory  In  Vietnam  Is 
the  pursuit  of  a  vain  mirage.  Escalation  of 
the  war  effort  towards  that  objective  can 
result  only  In  higher  levels  of  death  and 
destruction,  Increasing  draft  quotas  and  fur- 
ther call-ups  of  reserves  and  National  Guard 
units,  with  the  consequent  dislocation  of 
the  lives  of  our  people  and  our  economy. 
Escalation  will  exacerbate  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  racial  violence,  crime  in 
our  streets  and  increased  narcotic  addiction. 
Escalation  on  our  part  will  produce  nothing 
but  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  In- 
deed, if  there  ever  was  doubt  on  that  score. 
It  was  fully  established  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  City  of  Hue,  as  tragic  a  loss  to 
Eastern  culture  as  was  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Nazis  to  Western  culture. 

There  is  a  deepening  sense  of  frustration 
and  malaise  spreading  throughout  our  na- 
tion stemming  directly  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  growing  concern  has  developied  not 
so  much  from  the  serious  losses  we  have  suf- 
fered there  since  the  lunar  New  Year,  but 
from  events  which  have  occurred  here. 

PubllcaUon  just  a  few  weeks  ago  of  ex- 
cerpts of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  MtNa- 
mara's  testjlRiony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reveals  In  glaring  na- 
kedness how  the  compelling  drift  of  events 
shapes  the  destiny  of  man.  The  events  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  in  August  of  1964  do  not  in 
my  mind,  nor  in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, persuasively  establish,  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  the  destructive  escalation  to 
which  It  gave  rise. 

The  testimony  given  by  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary unfolds  a  tale  of  intrigue  worthy  of 
the  narrative  skills  of  an  Ian  Fleming  but  .n 
no  way  Justifies  the  commitment  of  our  man- 
power and  our  resources  to  a  peripheral  en- 
gagement against  Communism,  while  its 
principal  proponents,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China,  are  spared  the  sufferings  and 
burdens  of  actual  military  involvement.  That 
very  circumstance  does  in  fact  establish  the 
imperative  necessity  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

War  frequently  brings  out  the  best  in  man, 
but  there  is  also  a  Greshams  Law  which 
operates — something  in  which  the  finest  in 
man  is  destroyed  by  his  meaner  instincts.  In 
Vietnam  this  Ir^as  meant  imprisonment  for 
Buddhist  monks,  for  intellectuals,  for  politi- 
cal opponents,  for  students  and  for  others 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 
war  is  Inevitable  nor  txiw  to  the  idea  that 
the  fate  of  Vietnam  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  clique  which  rules  over  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

In  Vietnam,  it  has  meant  the  failure  of  the 
pacification  program,  widespread  corruption 
among  its  mihtary  and  political  leaders,  and 
so  gross  a  distortion  of  values  that  a  prosti- 
tute earns  *500  a  week  while  a  peasant  barely 
earns  8500  a  year. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  have  been  unable  to  inspire  the 
will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  rally  to  their 
own  defense  or  destroy  the  will  of  the  Viet 
Cong  to  pursue  their  course  of  aggression. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  bitter  sense 
of  friistration  has  produced  demonstrations, 
draft-card  burning,  and  voluntary  exile  by 
those  unable  to  square  their  conscience  with 
the  call  to  service  of  their  country.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  war  have  so  divided  our  peo- 
ple that  soKie  high  public  ofBcials  have  be- 
gun to  equate  dissent  with  treason — a  trend 
which  is  destructive  of  the  very  roots  of  our 
democratic  process. 

In  the  full  sweep  of  human  history,  it  is  al- 
most a  moment  ago  when  the  United  States 
exercised  its  persuasive  Influence  to  con- 
vince U  Thant  to  carry  on  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  despite  the  deep 
frustrations  which  assailed  him  because  of 
the  continued  war  in  Vietnam.  This  past 
weekend  U  Thant,  after  meeting  with  world 
leaders,  asserted  that  peace  negotiations  will 
begin  if  we  stop  the  bombing.  In  my  judg- 
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ment,  we  must  maintain  our  ^aith  In  V 
Thant's  judgment  and  Insistent  efforts  for  an 
honorable  peace.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  Uike  him  at  his  word.  I  urgently  recom- 
mend that  we  stop  the  bombing  and  call  upon 
U  Thant  to  convene  a  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  so  that  all  the 
world  can  pnrticipate  in  this  peace  effort, 
since  all  the  world  is  at  stake  Such  negotia- 
tions win  certainly  require  the  presence  of  all 
parties,  including  the  National  LiberaUon 
Front.  It  will  aL-^o  require  patience,  compro- 
mise and  realistic  face-saving. 

There  seems  to  he  a  deep-.seated  fear  within 
the  St4ite  Department  against  negotiations, 
because  of  a  history  oi  Communist  duplicity, 
involving  continued  aggression  covered  by 
an  umbrsUa  of  negotiation.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
fact  that  our  experience  in  negotiating  a 
truce  ending  the  Korean  War  points  to  that 
priispect. 

On  the  other  h.-vnd.  it  seems  to  me  that  too 
many  people  in  high  positions  in  both  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  are  unduly 
afflicted   with  the  Panmunjon  syndrome. 

Certainly  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace  in  Korea  h;is  been  difficult.  But  who  is 
there  in  tiiose  Departments  who  would  turn 
back  the  clock  in  Korea  to  resume  the  shoot- 
ing war?  Our  experience  in  Korea  proves 
that  the  road  to  peace  is  a  rocky  one  and 
blessed  are  they  who  choose  to  walk  upon  it. 
It  is  indeed  striking  that  South  Korea  has 
progressed,  under  difficult  conditions,  to  the 
fKJint  where  it  has  been  able  to  send  50.000 
men  to  fti;ht  side  by  side  in  Vietnam  with 
Amencan  trooijs — more  troops  than  any  other 
nation  has  sent  '-o  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  if  Panmunjom  proves  anything,  it 
persua.'^^ively  demoustr.ites  tile  urgent  need 
to  start  negotiations  now— in  the  interests 
of  uniting  our  Nation,  in  the  interests  of  ad- 
vancing programs  to  revitalize  our  domestic 
policies,  in  the  interests  of  removing  the 
shadows  of  :uiother  world  war  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  establishing  universal  peace  and 
security. 


The   Rising  Crime  Rate 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
most  important  report  written  by  Fran- 
cis B.  Looney,  commissioner  of  police  of 
Nassau  County.  His  comments  contained 
therein  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  law-abiding  citizens: 

The   Rising    Crime   Rate 
(By    Francis    B.    Looney,    commissioner    of 
police,     Nassau     County     Police     Depart- 
ment I 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  continuous 
rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  recent  years  and 
particularlv  the  definite  surge  in  criminal 
activity  during  the  year  of  1967.  National 
statistics  indicate  that  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1967,  an  increase  of  approximately 
16  percent  in  major  crimes  was  recorded  in 
the  United  States.  This  increase  in  crime  has 
not  been  peculiar  to  any  one  area  of  the 
country  as  we  in  Nassau  County  have  experi- 
enced the  same  type  of  acceleration.  The  fact 
is  that  the  problem  exists  and  it  must  be  dealt 
with  intelligently  and  realistically  and  that 
is  obviously  the  primary  reason  We  are  here 
todav. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  serious  problems.  In 
order  to  find  a  cure,  the  cause  must  first  be 
determined  if  possible.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
as  many  have,  that  the  answer  lies  solely  with 
the  law  enforcement  establishment  and  to 
combat  crime  we  have  to  have  more  effective 


police  agencies — that  we  have  to  Increase  the 
size  of  our  police  departments— that  we  have 
to  have  better  trained  and  educated  police 
officers — and  that  we  have  to  devise  new  and 
more  sophisticated  investigative  techniques. 
No  one  would  dispute  the  advantages  that 
can  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  police 
manpower,  more  capable  personnel,  and  ad- 
ditional enforcement  tools,  but,  I  sub- 
mit, that  this  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

Here  in  Nassau  County  we  pride  ourselves 
on  having  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
best    equipped    police    departments    in    the 
United  States.  Our  department  is  the  second 
largest   police    department    in    the   State   of 
New    York   and    the   seventh   largest   in   the 
nation,  with  a  personnel  complement  of  3,664. 
of  which  2,793  are  police   officers  serving  ,i 
Police  District  population  of  approximately 
1,200,000.   which   constitutes   a    ratio   of   2.3 
police   officers   per   thousand   of   population. 
Our   police   personnel    receive   547    hours   of 
basic    training    and    80    hours    of    in-service 
training  annually  under  a  curriculum  which 
is  reputed  to  have  given  us  one  of  the  most 
extensive  mandatory  instructional  programs 
conducted    by    any    Police    Department    in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  mandatory 
training,  438  of  our  police  officers  are  pres- 
ently actively  engaged  In  college  level  study, 
300  of  whom  are  attending  our  own  tultlon- 
free    Police    Science    Degree    Program,    with 
the  remainder  enrolled  in  eleven  other  col- 
leges and  universities  located  in  the  immedi- 
ate  area.   The    Department   also   has   made 
every  possible  attempt  tc  stay  abreast  of  and 
deal  with  conditions  brought  about  by  social 
changes  and  attitudes.  These  efforts  are  evi- 
denced by  the  establishment  of  and  expan- 
sion of  the  activities  of  our  Community  Re- 
lations Btireau,  Narcotics  Bureau  and  Youth 
Division.  We  sincerely  feel  that  we  have  been 
diligent  in  our  endeavors  to  anticipate  and 
meet  the  need  for  broader  and  more  sophis- 
ticated police  services  by  providing  the  high 
level   training  essential   for  today's  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  performing  the  special- 
ized functions  necessary  to  cope  with  varied 
community   and  crime  problems.   Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  despite  our  inten- 
sive efforts,  crime  has  continued  to  increase 
in  Nassau  County  as  it  has  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  those  concerned  with  the  crime 
problem  have  been  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction;  perhaps  we  all  have  been  concen- 
trating on  only  one  facet  of  a  large  complex 
situation  and  have  only  been  scratching  the 
surface  and  that  a  long  hard  look  at  the  over- 
all mechanics  of  our  entire  criminal  justice 
system  is  necessary.  It  may  be  that  the  solu- 
tion does  not  rest  solely  with  law  enforce- 
ment. I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  police 
agencies  cannot  do  more,  that  there  Is  not  a 
need  for  additional  and  improved  police 
training,  increased  coordination  between 
police  agencies,  better  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, a  furtherance  of  public  support  and 
cooperation  in  the  law  enforcement  effort, 
greater  emphasis  on  organized  crime  or  Fed- 
eral and  State  responsibility  in  providing 
positive  guidance  and  financial  support  to 
all  law  enforcement.  Instead,  I  am  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  crime  prevention 
Is  as  complex  as  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  apprehension  and  arrest  of  violators  is 
but  one  step  In  the  team  effort  necessary  to 
deter  and  prevent  the  commission  of  crime. 
We  In  law  enforcement  have  a  responsibility 
and  cannot  and  do  not  want  to  shunt  our 
responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  remedy  is  strictly  in  our 
hands.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  appre- 
hend every  person  who  committed  a  crime, 
this  alone  would  not  serve  to  eliminate  all 
criminal  activity  as  there  is  no  deterrent 
unless  immediate  and  vigorous  prosecution 
leading  to  a  sure  and  fair  adjudication,  cou- 
pled with  swift  and  firm  punishment  is  also 
assured.  Consequently,  the  scope  of  any 
review  or  survey  must  be  widened  to  include 
the  entire  orbit  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 


tem    the    courts,    the    probation   and    paio.e 
services,  as  well  as  our  correctional  services^ 
A  studv  Of  all  arrest  dispo,Mtions  m'lde  in 
Nassau    County    during    the    >«■»«    "^   ,\''^;;' 
1<I65    and    1966    reveals    that    only   8   out   ot 
every   lOO  criminal  delendaiils  are  ever  im- 
pn.'onrd  or   sentenced   to  ,l  correctional   m- 
stitutlon.   Further,   that   oi   2.241    lelons   ar- 
rested  in    1964.   only    115   or   5   percent   were 
convicted    on    the   original   charge,   v'^;^^  e ^  1 
percent   were  coiuictcd  ol   Ic.ser  or   reduced 
charges.  Of  the  .^ame  2.241   persons  arrested 
lor  felonies,  only  394  or  17.3  percent  received 
prison   sentences,    in   spito  "«thel act   that 
757  or   34  percent  were  ••recidivists     ha\i  ifc 
previously     been     convicted     of    crimes.    O 
particular  signilicance  is  tlie  rcvcl.aion  th.a 
of  the  757  recidivists,  335  received  .sentoncrs 
of  imprisonment  which  means  that  only  u9, 
or  approximately  4  percent  of  the  remaining 
1.484    felony   defendants    were   sentenced    to 

''""fee!    that    tlie.se   siatiitics   are   most    re- 
vc  aing  and  I  cite  them  to  support  my  con- 
tention that  any  cliorts  undertaiifn  to  .stem 
the  rise  in  crime  cannot  start  ..nd  blop  with 
the  law  enforcement  luiiction  but  must  also 
be  projected  to  include  the  entire  r.pcctruni 
from  arrest  to  and  through  prosecution,  trial 
conviction,    punishment,   imprisonment   and 
rehabilitation  of  the  guilty  lawbreaker.  It  is 
mv  lirm  belief  and  I  submit  that  a  concerted 
aiid    meaningful   elfort    on   the    part   of    the 
legislative,   executive   and   judicial    '^ranches 
of  ail  levels  of  government  is  needed  as  onlv 
a  complete  team  ellort  cm  reduce  the  crime 
rate.  

U.S.  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission 
Renders   Excellent  Report 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 
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ence  for  many  years,  but  we  needed  an 
appraisal— at  the  grassroots  level— ot 
how  effective  these  programs  are.  In  ad- 
dition today's  veterans  are  faced  with 
different  problems,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  new  programs  need  to  be 
in.stitiated  to  fulflU  this  Nation  s  obliga- 
tion to  these  men.  . 

I  commend  the  Commission  for  Us 
out.standing  work.  Throuuh  their  con- 
scientiou."^  devotion  to  this  task  they  have 
"faTillod  a  much-needed  service  to  tne 
Nation  and  to  our  veterans. 


-Q.>.> 
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their  veavlv  .seminars  in  Wa.shimtlon  are 
another  vital  step  in  .strengthening  the 
two-way  conimunition  between  the 
people  back  home  and  th<-ir  Pepvesenta- 
tive.'.  in  Congress. 


Federal  Atfairs  Seminar 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  and 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  U_S. 
Veterans'  Advisory  Commission  for  the 
outstanding  report  Uiey  have  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs The  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions that  they  have  made  as  a  result  ot 
their  vearlong  study  ol  the  entire  veter- 
ans b-npfit  program  will  be  extremely 
helpful  to  the  members  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  The  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the 
American  people  to  .supnort  the  veterans 
programs  have  been  taken  into  aue  con- 
sideration in  their  evaluations. 

These  outstanding  Americans  traveled 
throughout  the  Nation  last  year,  inter- 
viening  htmdreds  of  veterans  leaders,  in- 
dividual veterans,  and  civil  leaders  as  to 
their  proposals  for  ec-uitable  veterans 
benefits  and  programs. 

Thf^  Commission,  appointed  by  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Administrator  Wil- 
liam J  Driver,  was  the  result  of  a  direc- 
tive from  the  President  that  such  a  study 
be  made.  Mr.  Drhcr  will,  in  turn  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  based 
on  the  report.  I  know  that  the  recom- 
mendations will  receive  the  earnest  ap- 
praisal of  the  President  and  that  it  is 
possible  we  here  in  Congress  may  receive 
still  another  message  from  the  President 
containing  proposals  gleaned  from  ihc 
Commission's  studies. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  many  ycais 
for  lust  such  a  study.  Many  of  our  pro- 
grams for  veterans  have  been  in  cxist- 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

Of     GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRr.SENT.\TlVES 

Tuesduii.  March  10.  1968 
Mr  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
vear  the  Javcces  of  Georgia  hold  a  Fed- 
eral AlTaii  s  Seminar  in  Washington.  This 
vear  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  theofficial 
ho,st  of  our  Jaycees  for  their  annual  sem- 
inar in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr  Sneaker.  I  con.sider  the  Jaycce  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  are 
an  action  group,  and  they  are  fast  be- 
coming recognized  as  leaders  i"  our  com- 
munities across  the  country.  Then  ap- 
nroach  to  commimity  problems  is  action 
oriented  and  that  is  why  they  have  been 
labeled  voung  men  of  action. 

The  emphasis  today  is  on  youth,  and 
more  and  more  young  men  arc  taking 
leadership  positions  in  our  States  and 
our  communities.  And.  the  Jaycee  orga- 
nizations are  preparing  these  young  men 
to  assume  these  po.sitions  of  leadership. 
The  -services  which  our  Jaycees  per- 
form for  our  communities  certainly  make 
our  commimitics  better  places  to  live. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Georgia  Jaycees  were 
th"  first  Javcee  organization  in  the  coun- 
tn-  to  realize  the  importance  of  learning 
the  workings  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment It  was  not  long  before  the  idea  of 
th-  Federal  Affairs  Seminar  caught  on 
in^  other  States  and  now  each  year, 
thoasands  of  Jaycees  come  to  our  Na- 
tion's Cap-tal  to  view  the  woikings  of  our 
Go.-crnmenlfir.<=thand. 

Tiiis  year's  trin  lor  the  nearly  150  Ja>- 
cees  from  Georria  included  a  briefing  at 
the  Pentagon  on  Southeast  Asia  and  a 
visit  to  the  White  Hou.se. 

During  the  .series  of  workshops,  the 
voung  commuiiity  leaders  were  addressed 
'bv  Congressman  Ger\ld  Ford  who  is  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives and  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York. 

They  also  had  a  discussion  session  with 
B.n  Downs,  the  ABC  news  correspondent 
at'the  Pentagon  and  Ma.i.  Gen.  Herman 
Nickerson.  Jr..  US-MC.  Deputy  Chief  of 
State,  and  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
con^^ressional  delegation. 

a"  tour  of  the  Vietnam  Embassy  was 
pai't  of  the  nrogram.  as  well  as  a  tour  of 
the  British  Embassy. 

m  addition  to  a  tour  of  Washington, 
tl  c  Jaycf^es  v.cre  .r'ivcn  a  tour  of  the  U.S. 
C.-i-Jitol  by  the  reading  clerk  of  the  House 
01  Representatives. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  proud  to  be  the 
host  for  the  Jaycees  of  Georgia.  To  me. 


The  Real  Meaning  of  Education 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or    .MONTANA 
IN   I  UK  HOU.'^E  OF  HEPHKSENT.\TIVES 

Tm-sdav,  March  19.  1968^ 
Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
didnl  have  the  privilege  of  attendnig  ihis 
meeting.  1  have  read  the  remark.s  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  C.  Willis  before  the  National 
Schools  Committee  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion These  remaiks  by  a  man  wlio  is 
dedicated  lo  the  free  enterpi^.se  system 
and  who  knows  well  the  benehts  ot  that 
system  should  be  passed  on  to  all  who  \\  .u 

Readiiig  throu^-h  this  speech  I  f^'^'l  ^1'^^ 
Dr  Willis  has  .something  to  say  about  ine 
real  meaning  of  education  and  I  include 
at  ihi.s  point  his  remarks  in  the  mcov.o. 

Lit  U-.  Not  Losf  It 
.Remarks  by  Benjamin  C.  Willis  befon-  the 
l&th  Annual  Awards  Meeting  '>f  the  Na- 
tion..! schools  Committee  ior  Econorn  c 
E.iucation.  Atlantic  Cty.  N  J-.  February  19, 
l<»ti3) 

11  ,..  v.ith  prolound  rr.r.ect  .oul  .>dmlratloii 
thU  I  salute  the  members  ot  the  National 
schools  committee  for  Economic  Education^ 
MV  leelin?  gn.ws  irom  the  conuction  ^ve 
'share-  that  the  teaching  of  .sound  economic 
principles  ixs  integral  to  the  American  way 
;,1  lie  ha.s  ne-er  l)een  more  urccntly  needed 
than  today  m  the  mici.st  of  sweeping  chan^c.-^ 
in  our  countrv.  .  ,  ,  ,  ..,-, 

Tl^e  free  enterprise  sv.^tem.  lifeline  of  the 
economic  well  being  ol  citi/en.s  must  be  tm- 
dornood  m  us  tofU  import  it  we  are  to  rear 
;,  ro.-ponsiblc  .aid  productive  ■  Ui.enry  in  our 
schools  Grammar  school  is  none  too  early  v^ 
stress  the  vital  rclationsir.p  between  tlie  com- 
petitive ecoiiomv  and  the  indniduals  share 
in  the  overall  well  being  of  ills  country. 

H-trcat  ol   tlie  voune  from  t)u.siness   .as  a 
career  is  b.a.sed  o:i  the  deeper  and  more  ^ignih- 
c'ant  problem  of  a  new  social  climate  arisin-j. 
in  which  welfare  n.ther  than  well  being  is  the 
overriding  rationale.  There  are  other  ^ymp- 
v-ms  of  growin?  import:    breakdown  ot   -u- 
thonlv;   lo.=^.=  ol   re.pect  lor  institutions  and 
their   role   in   societv:    a   sweeping   socl.Ui-m 
that  m'.sks  Itself  as  •humanity:  the  v.eldmg 
ol  ov.vcr  v.ilhout  uidCTf-.ent.  analv.^is.  or  prin- 
ciple;  near  an.rchy  of  students  in  dissent -- 
manv  more.  The  -perfonal  eifects  are  lo.ss  of 
initiative,  an  attitude  o!  ■•something  lor  noth- 
■M--  and  crowinc  dependence  upon  covern- 
mt-nl  as  the  sole  determiner  of  the  luturc 

If  '.ve  cr.nsidcr  lu.st  one  ph.ase  ot  a  growing 
nrob'em  we  .see  downgrading  oj  values  and 
the  1  rst  stases  of  loss  of  pergonal  libertv. 

I  refer  to  ttamine  the  young  lor  compet-n- 
c-  as  opposed  to  mere  socialization  or  oe- 
oenaence  I  ftronalv  believe  that  the  yotm? 
who  tind  their  job  niche,  •■"^r  Preparation 
and  understanding  of  the  relation  of  y.crk 
to  their  life  happine.ss.  disco-,  er  not  on.y  the  r 
-elf-image  but  their  place  in  society,  .his 
^lone  makes  it  m:.ndatory  that  the  young 
be  given  iibernl  education  m  the  importance 
of  career  ;vs  it  relates  to  the  fabric  of  ti-.e 
community  in  which  they  live 

I  J  peak  oi  applicable  ecucation  that  cm  be 
translated  into  a  given  job.  ;xs  *'«  ^ J^^  «^ 
ba.=.ic  attitudes  to  important  in  relation  to 
that  lob.  ,  ^ 

If  the  voung  ure  made  to  tindcrstand  t  at 
they  must  give  back  -in  time,  ta.ents.  sKius, 
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and  leadership— what  their  country  has 
Klven  them  through  education,  then  we  have 
?alcen  the  first  big  step  In  making  their  lives 
constructive  and  meaningful  In  society 

The  dissenter,  the  welfare-bred,  the  ADC 
recipient,  or  the  average  American  student 
who  uses  instruments  of  force  to  gain  mone- 
tary benefits— grow  largely  from  the  ill- 
tended  soil  of  sound  American  economic  In- 
struction. We  must  teach  future  citizens  m 
our  schools  the  importance  of  luialyilng 
their  actions  and  the  link  between  their  per- 
sonal well-being  and  education  that  wiJ 
help  them  better  it. 

Schoolchildren  must  learn  early  the  rlg.it--> 
of  labor,  management,  and  stockholder  in  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  They  must 
learn  to  exercise  their  dissenting  prlvUeRe 
within  the  framework  of  American  law  and 
order  They  must  learn  the  inter-rchition- 
slup  of  man  and  the  economy  -and  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  that  comes  with  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  work  ;ind  to  tliri  e 
on  their  own  merit  in  that  society. 

The  essence  of  our  system  is  contained  in 
the  right  of  any  indnldual  of  any  race  or 
creed  to  become  all  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing These  xlghts  extend  to  the  worker,  who 
Is  paid  adequately  for  his  skills  .ind  contri- 
butions to  the  Job;  to  the  employer  who  has 
a  right  to  fair  elTort  for  monies  paid:  and 
to  the  stockholder  who  has  the  right  to 
profit  from  what  is  earned. 

In  the  American  system,  with  education,  a 
young  man  or  woman  may  aspire.  This  is 
what  Is  meant  by  the  term  'raising  aspira- 
tions." ,  ,  .  the  knowledge  that  personal  et- 
fort,  "determlnaUon,  contribution,  may  result 
in  profit — both  monetary  and  personal. 

Under  this  best  of  all  possible  systems 
every  man  is  thus  free  to  pursue  the  best 
Ufa  can  give  him.  free  to  achieve,  free  to 
excel  This  Is  democracy  in  action.  We  dare 
not  let  the  young  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  rights  come  without  work,  without  re- 
sponsibility, without  commitment  of  seif  to 
the  American  dream. 

If  welfare  programs  have  any  basic  com- 
mitment It  must  be  toward  the  eventual 
loosening  of  dependency  and  the  thrust  to 
remove  thoBe  receiving  aid  into  productive 
work,  for  that  Is  the  nature  of  our  way  ot 

life-  ^  ., 

The  apathy  of  some  students  and  the  op- 
posite—rebellion in  demand   for  '•rights-- 
Is  often  laid  to  a  lack  of  challenge.  We  need 
to    counter-challenge    this    claim.    There    is 
upon  us  the  most  revolutionary  time  in  tl.e 
history  of  man:    in   science,   transportation, 
communication,   scientific-research   oriented 
businesses,    teaching,    law,    medicine,    tech- 
nology. There  are  hundreds  of  new  job  titles 
unheard  of  but  ten  years  ago.  From  the  un- 
known reaches  of  outer  space  to  the  wonders 
of  the  ocean  floor,  there  are  countless  chal- 
lenges  to   voung   minds.   We   urgently   need 
those  who  "drive  the  buses,  repair   the   ma- 
chines,   plan    the    highways,    construct    the 
phvslcal  settings  of  cities.  The  list  is  endless. 
There  is  a  job  for  everyone  who  seeks  it. 
From  where  will  these  workers  come? 
It   is    axiomatic    that    government   is    fast 
becoming  the  nation's  largest  employer.  The 
question  of  who  will  control  the  future  edu- 
cation of  children  is  of  direct  concern  to  those 
involved  with  the  pursuit  of  earlier  and  more 
comprehensive  economic  training.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  by   1975  some  82  billion  dollars 
will  be  spent  by  the  federal  government  for 
education.  Out  of  this  expenditure  will  come 
control   of   mass   programming   that   can,    if 
not  analyzed  and  checked,  contribute  to  the 
dependency  of  man  upon  government.  What 
Is  needed  is  true  government— by  the  people. 
We  must  not  lose  our  liberty,  either  to  gov- 
enunent  r.v  :a\\  monopoly  that  would  squelcn 
individualism. 

It  has  been  cited  that  we  are  living  in  an 
er-i  of  social  protest  which  has  become  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  lime.  I  do  not  believe 
this-  yet  there  are  uncomfortable  warning 
sign's  that  power  without  discretion,  bargain- 


ing without  principle,  vested-interest  dis- 
sent without  conscience,  are  making  Inroads 
in  our  schools  across  the  land. 

Our  high  demand  is  to  teach  and  teach 
early  the  basic  principles,  goals,  and  premises 
of  economics  related  to  individual  conscience 
to  offset  the  influence  of  the  somethlng-for- 
nothlng  climate  that  is  seeping  into  our 
countrv.  This  means  that  in  the  early  grades, 
traditional  vaUie.s  ot  what  mr.kes  an  econ- 
omv  wiTk  in  a  free  society  nvi.^'t  be  inter- 
preted to  the  voum,'.  High  school  is  too  late; 
by  that  time  there  are  loo  many  pressures 
from  without  vying  for  the  youngsters  at- 
tention. . 

The  National  Schools  Conimittee  stands 
for  real"  proi^rcss  m  the  recognition  of  good 
curriculum  practices  to  achieve  this  coal. 
Creation  of  curriculum  ^'uides  along  the  lines 
of  sound,  economic  principles  alone  would 
make  NSC's  efforts  notable,  but,  and  this  is 
the  most  significant.  NSC's  flght  to  preserve 
the  American  svstcm  is  soing  to  make  the 
important  dilference  to  young  minds  in  an 
atmosphere  of   expediency. 

Whu  hiqher  cause  lur  the  educator  in 
America  th.^n  to  ^;ive  ino.'C  than  Up  service 
to  the  cau;-.e  of  democratic  progress.  Citizens 
who  love  this  country  and  who  treasure  free- 
dom have  helped  make  it  great. 

Wholesale  unemployment,  illiteracy,  wel- 
fare rolls,  delinquenrv.  anarchy  In  the 
streets- and  the  grave  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can cities'  cohesiveness  from  such  destruc- 
tive influences— these  are  the  foes  of  the 
American  wav  of  life  as  we  have  known  it. 

Our  human  resources  are  our  most  precious 
wealth  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  We 
must  not  sell  voung  Americans  short  by 
failure  to  imbue  them  with  the  philosophy 
behind  the  making  and  sustaining— and 
heightening— of  a  free  and  productive,  and 
opportunltv-tilled  country. 

I  have  said  I  was  full  of  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  National  Schools  Commit- 
tee I  am.  not  onlv  as  an  educator  but  as  a 
citizen.  The  vouth  of  America,  in  their 
searching,  want  and  need  to  understand  the 
forces  -hat  make  a  country  progressive,  that 
make  .i  countrv  productive,  that  make  a 
country  the  seedbed  for  genius,  for  contribu- 
tion for  leadership.  NSC  has  heard  the  cry 
and  is  answering  it  with  tangible,  practical, 
workable  means. 

The  situation  with  the  young  is  not  with- 
out irony,  from  vouthful  idealism  we  get  the 
urge  to  fight  tor  causes.  Unfortunately  not 
always  thought-out  causes.  From  the  need 
to  hero-worship  we  get  all  manner  of  con- 
temporarv  heroes  who  espouse  negations  of 
the  principles  that  made  a  country  in  which 
the  right  to  dissent  is  assured.  Further,  from 
the  real  sincerity  of  thousands  we  must 
match  in  our  efforts  to  educate  them  to  the 
realities  of  living. 

Can  we  not  make  constructive  good  flow 
from  these  instincts  and  needs  of  the  young? 
Can  we  not  £;uide  them  to  know  and  under-  , 
stand  and  flght  for  the  principles  of  free- 
dom—rather than  selling  them  short  by  too 
quicklv  judging  their  actions  and  by  becom- 
ing UlEcouraged  in  the  face  of  their  demand 
for  ciiange? 

I  think  v.-e  can.  I  think  we  must. 
It  has  been  raid  that  the  good  values  in 
life  are  not  made  as  e.xcitmg  as  disruption  m 
society  is  urainatizcd  through  media.  Yet 
w;i"re  is  a  more  exciting  task  for  the  young 
mind  than  the  conquering  of  an  environ- 
ment that  demands  creativity,  knowledge, 
practical  applic:aion.  devotion?  Where  Is  a 
more  exciting  task  than  the  inspiration  of 
the  voung  mind  to  pour  his  energies  and 
talents  into  the  reshaping  of  society? 

I  have  commented  In  the  past  that  the 
external  citv  is  often  the  result  of  the  in- 
tcnal  values  held  'oy  men.  Does  this  not 
suggest  to  us  that  we  need  to  internalize 
those  principles  of  freedom,  and  choice, 
within  the  voung  before  they  can  transfer 
these  qualities  to  the  society  in  later  years? 
It    suggests    to    me    that    we    must    begin 


earlv  in  the  very  early  grades,  to  inculcate 
the  "youngsters  vith  Ideals.  What  has  been 
permissiveness  must  become  defined  goal; 
what  has  become  abstraction  must  become 
concretion.  This  last  relates  to  all  educa- 
tion—which must  become  pertinent,  usable, 
in  modern  times. 

I  might  sum  up  bv  saying,  as  a  noted 
social  worker  has  stated  so  well,  "Service  i.s 
the  rent  we  pay  for  the  space  we  take  up  on 
6flrth  " 

We  must  help  the  young  to  know  th.'^.t  to 
serve  through  using  their  education  and 
talents  and  wisdom  is  their  high  calling,  and 
we  must  do  this  In  compelling,  absolute 
terms,  for  our  problems  are  compelling  and 
absolute. 

Business  must  not  be  sold  to  young  Amer- 
icans as  a  monster  with  only  the  prolit 
motive  to  Justify  its  existence.  It  must  be 
interpreted  to  the  young  in  the  truly  human- 
it:T'ian  terms  that  it  represents.  They  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  use  I'f 
human  potential,  the  flux  and  flow  of  gocKl.?, 
the  law  of  .supply  and  demand,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs,  m"oney,  and  a  standard  of  life, 
hinge  on  personal  commitment  and  hard 
work.  They  must  realize  that  all  men  can 
profit  under  the  free  enterprise  system,  each 
according  to  his  ability,  and  that  no  agency 
or  monopoly  or  system  of  goverrmient  can 
E^ive  them  freedom  that  they  do  not  work  to 
obtiln   and  to  treasure. 

Self  government  implies  the  responsibility 
to  be  able  to  work  to  preserve  It,  or,  put 
another  way,  true  government  is  the  collec- 
tive will  of  the  people  expressing  their  In- 
dividual capacity. 

So  let  us  look  behind  the  threat  of  anarchy 
in  the  clasiroom,  on  the  streets,  in  govern- 
ment machinery,  to  the  underlying  causes— 
and  work  to  motivate  students  to  take  their 
rightful  share  in  the  shaping  of  society. 

Thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you.  and  let  me  leave  you  this  thought 
in  parting;  "We  should  love  our  freedom— 
and  defend  it — or  we  must  lose  it.  Let  us 
not  lose  it." 


Farm  Policy 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
farm  delegation  representing  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  presenting  its  ^/iews  on  sev- 
eral critical  problems  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  talking  with  Ohio  Con- 
gressmen, the  group  met  today  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  At  this  meeting  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  from  Mr,  D.  R.  Stan- 
field  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who 
spoke  on  farm  policy. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  Mr.  Stanlield's  comments  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  order  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  his  views, 

Mr.  Stanfield's  statement  follows: 

Our  space-age  technology  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  to  produce 
more  and  more  for  each  consumer.  The  num- 
ber of  farm  workers  in  1967  was  5.0  million- 
about  half  the  number  20  years  earlier.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  one  American  farmer  fed 
an  average  of  seven  other  people.  Today,  one 
farmer  feeds  forty  others. 

Farmers  as  a  group  are  efficient  as  pro- 
ducers, but  have  not  shared  adequately  in 
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-'i?a'^''uL?rf[rnrwhrwrhave  difficulty 
in^eaUng  with  the  over-all  farm  program  i 
we  tlS  first  in  terms  of  the  commercial 
Tarmere  who  have  a  $20,000  and  over  gross  in- 
corTe^iTd  those  farmers  who  have  a  lesser 
^rount  we  can  also  think  of  the  prob  em  in 
teCs  of  the  high  volume  farmer  and  the  low 
volume  farmer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Generally,  the  high  volume  farmer  has  ade- 
ou  te  land"  capital,  and  managerial  resources. 
The  low^-ouJe  farmer  may  be  lacking  in  one 
or  1  1  Three  of  these  Important  Ingredients. 
"Following  is  Table  1.  <  percentage  of  cash  Re- 
ceipts, government  payments  and  U.S.  farms^ 
1966  >   which  indicates  that  there  are  527  000 

arms  in  the  S20.000  and  over  ^'^^tegon .  and 
while  they  are  only  16.2  P^^^^"^^  "V'^.^f  ^ 

number  of  farms,  they  receive  08  3  P^c^nt  of 

he  cash  receipts    This  '^^^'^V     n Jr  •>  725 
cent  of  the  cash  receipts  lor  the  other  2.72d,- 

000  farms. 
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PERCtNT.Gl  OF  CASH  RfCnPTS.  GOVFH.MfM   PA^MfM. 


AtsO   US    fARMS    1%5 


Value  of  sales 


!.ijmbpf 
(tliDusands) 


Percent  ol— 


Number 
ul  latnis 


Cash 
iecei|jl5 


Govern  mptit 
[.aymenls  ' 


$20,000  and  over —  

$10  LOO  to  $19,999  .— 

$5  000  to  $9,999       - 

$2,500  to  $4,999  

Less  than  $Zb00:- 

Part  time ^   -        ■,,-- 

Part  retirement  and  abnormal... 

Other 


Total. 


1 1965  Government  payments  are  mcluded  .n  cash  receipts. 
■  Data  based  on  distributions  in  ISbS. 
Hleher    prices    are   little   help   to   the   low 
vofume    fa'Jmer   because    income    ^^ornj.es 
s  low.'  Employment  off  the  f^jm  o»^"«    h^ 
.est  P-^P- y- ^\«^^!Lr"o°p?r\Cs  usuaUy 
ro^tSra  "dVt"  be^  the,  c^^.  J- 
younger  operators  face  one  of  the  mo^t  dim 
cut  of  alf questions-should  they  try  to  do 
«L.hat  is  required  to  make  a  success  of  farm 
mg    or  should  they  turn  to  another  way  of 
l^fnlne  a  living?  No  matter  how  agriculture 
fs  structured    It  still  must  adopt  new  tech- 
noloev  use  more  machinery,  retire  some  land 
and  cut  down  sharply  on  the  labor  force  if 
it  fs  t^  be  progressive  and  contribtite  to  the 
development  of  the  American  economy^ 

If  Congress  will  now  approve  H.R.  13541. 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act.  it  would 
be  a  significant  step  towards  giving  farmers 
some  additional  strength  in  their  bargam- 

'"^ThfF^od  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  ex- 
nlres  at  the  end  of  1969.  Ohio  farmer  alwajs 
have     favored     the     Conservation     Reserve. 
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studies  have  shown  it  achieving  a  greater  rc- 
^ctlon'm  production  per  cio'lar  than  any 
ntvipr  Dlan  that  has  been  tried.  Tlie  retiring 
C^whSe'  farms  has  benefits  beyond  betng 
efficient.  We  also  have  retired  many  acres 
through  a  partial  farm  retirement  plan 

in  Ohio  our  farmers  prefer  the  whole  farm- 
land ?eti?ement  plan  because  of  Its  efficiency 
and  because  It  gives  the  farmer  6«a^"  °P 
portunity  to  manage  his  resources  and  ad  ust 
to  a  new  wav  of  making  a  living.  We  feel  that 
our  long-range  program  should  move  m  th 
direction.  However,  we  realize  that  it  is  loet 
ter   to   have   some   land   retirement   under   a 
partUl    farmland    retirement    program    than 
none  at  all.  It  is  contemplated  that  in  1968 
we  Will  have  a  total  land  retirement  program. 
Tnclud  ng  the  whole  plus  the  partial  retire- 
ment a"res,  of  about  55  to  60  million  acres, 
and  the  total  acres  harvested  will  have  de- 
Uned^rom  324  million  acres  in  1957  to  abot, 
301  million  acres  harvested  in  1967.  The  loi 
lowing   table   shows   cropland   diversion   un- 
der  specified   programs    .ind    cropland    har- 
vested. 


TABLE  2.-CR0PLAND  DIVERSION  UNDER  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  AND  CROPLAND  HARVESTED 

Millions  ot  acres) 


Year 


Acreage 
reserve     Conserva- 
tion 
reserve  ' 


Ciiverted  acres  under  specified  proera"' 


Feed 

grain 


Wheat        Cotton 


Cfopland 
conver- 
sion 


Cropland 
adiust- 
nient  ' 


Total 


Cropland 

harvested 
(lotal 

acres  har- 
vested) 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965..... 
1966'... 
1967-  —  . 


21.4 
17.2 


6.4 
9.9 
22.5 
28.7 
28.5 
25.8 
24.3 
17.4 
14.0 
13.3 
11. 1' 


25.2 
28.2 
24.5 
32.4 
34.8 
32.0 
20.6 


10,7 
7.2 
5.1 
7.2 
8.2 


■  0.5 
-1.0 

5.7 
'..9 


0.1 

.1 
.4 
.4 
.6 


2.0 
4.0 


27.8 
27.1 

22.5 
28.7 
53.7 
64.7 
56.1 
55.5 
57.4 
60.6 
41.1 


'so"u^^^^D«rU)SDA,  1956,  p.  541 :  USDA,  June  1967,  table  3. 


""'fotal  diverted  including  acreage  devoted  to  substitute  crops. 
^^e;^:;^,!se^X'--:^:;^^ns  enrolled  acreage 


^long  with  an  adequate  whole  farmland 
reuiem'ent  program,  plus  a  .Pf"U\farmh.n^ 
retirement  program,  we  ^i"  ^^i^^  J^^^^,^ 
encourage  agricultural  exports  and  better 
food  diets  at  home.  It  is  also  assumed  that 


1  (Volume   X   Price)  — (Expenses)  =Net   in- 
come. 


greater  national  efforts  will  be  "^ade  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  more  youth  to  enter 
college  or  t?ade  and  vocational  schools,  with 
partrcular  emphasis  directed  at  the  rural 
youth  and  younger  farmers.  It  is  further  as- 
sumed that  educational  and  credit  progranis 
wiU  be  continued  and  improved  to  aid 
younger  and  middle-aged  farmers  who  have 
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the  capabilities  to  enlarge  their  farni  unit 
and  the  initiation  of  programs  to  provide  for 
early  retirement  lor  older  farmers  who  a  e 
now"  trapped  in  agriculture  on  small  i  nits 
with  im^e  volume  of  output  and  who  have 
few  other  alternatives. 

It  ippears  we  have  an  agricultural  pl.n.t 
Jirec^  u,  meet  all  our  needs  with  around 
To  o  55  million  acres  of  1;-"  '"/.'i^-f^:  ^^^ 
each  year.  This  assumes  that  the  land  is  .  f 
Uie  same   type   that   was  retired  during   ihis 

'"Tweoten  ..f  Oklahoma  State  Uai^erslty 
estm\ates  a  continued  excess  capac.tv  in 
.,gr ic  Iture  r.f  .ome  50  million  acres  o  land 
i  V  1980  on  the  ba.sls  of  a  US  populatn.n 
incrire    "   1  4  percent  per  year  and  :m   m- 

rease  of  2  percent  in  annual  per  - -pital  in- 
come he  estimates  a  10  percent  .mm.  1 
mcrease  in  the  domestic  demand.  He  esti- 
mates   the    loreign    demand    to    increase    at 

he  -nnual  rate  of  4  percent  which  won  d 
give   a   total   annual   increase   in   demand   of 

"'•r^^iSr\nitput  of  agrlculture^t 
arotmd  1.7  percent  annually  on  the  same 
acreage  as  at  present  without  addition..!  out- 
side inputs.  With  an  increase  In  ou^s^dem. 
puts  at  the  rate  of  .3  percent  per  >ear  v.>^'Ch 
lie  views  as  modest,  he  comes  out  with  ^n 
annual  increase  m  output  of  2  percetit  iir.d 
a   continued    surplus   of    crop    land    in    U  b. 

"'h^^'^  Iowa  State  University,  llk^ise^ 
comes  out  with  a  similar  excess  capacltv  in 
acre:  ranging  from  32  to  "8  ■nUlion  acres 
by  1980,  depending  upon  the  particul.ir 
■issumntions  made.  .    .    j    „ 

During  recent  years,  live  statistical  studies 
have  l)een  made  which  attempted  to  ^-PPf'-'.-e 
the  impact  upon  net  farm  income  in  the 
short-run  if  all  farm  ^'m^onproer^^ys^ere 
withdrawn  These  studies  indicate  a  drop  ui 
o.  e-h  th  to  two-fifth,  m  net  tarm  income 
during  the  first  five  transition  years.  With 
fi^'dequate  supply  response  data  lor  a,  - 
culture  there  is  room  for  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  judgment  regarding  these  con- 
clusions. Nevertheless,  it  appears  evident  that 

,"re  would  be  a  ^"'^^^^-^''^''I^.T  'Vrn- 
farm  Incomes  the  first  years  ^^at  goyern- 
ment  programs  were  withdrawn  sudden  \. 

Kaldor.  of  Iowa  State  University,  concludes 
that  net  farm  incomes  might  decline  around 
25  percent  and  that  per  capita  ^arm  incomes 
might  dechne  15  to  20  percent  Thi«  'ikely 
substantial  decline  in  incomes,  if  all  -sup 
nort  programs  were  withdrawn  suddenly,  s 
sufficientu  recoenized  by  nearly  all  students 
of  the  arm  problem.  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mend a  reasonable  adjustment  period  e%en 
Tough  they  Wish  to  return  to  completely  iree 

^"ouring  this  adjustment  period  ^^e  believe 
that  , a  combination  of  'armer  '^^'^Pa  ning  a  d 
marketing  cooperatives.  '"  c^P^f  W^^^Vfi 
government  marketing  orders.  •  ';"°"^'^ 
^<?ricultural  relatiuns  act,  or  similar  ap- 
';?oaches  could  provide  ,i  -asonal,.e  P-e 
fncrease  tc.r  farmers  phis  -^"f  ^'^  '  m^rn- 
atale  effects  on  the  terms  of  sale.  0°y^\ 
ment  marketing  orders  would  perhaps  be  on 
The  commoditv-by-rommodity  basis  based 
on  a  market  area.  Under  this  pl.m  the  gov- 
ernment would  determine  the  iruidelmes  a-.d 
nrt  IS  a  referee  and  not  as  a  judge, 

Farn  organizations  are  agreed  that  the 
farmers  must  retain  control  of  the  barga  n- 
mg  process  through  their  own  ^'^^"C'at^ns^ 
We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  Oh-o 
in  developing  the  Ohio  Agricultural  MarKet- 
L  As^ocutron  into  the  kind  of  an  organiz'.- 
t^'i  that  can  bargain  effectively  tor  larmer^ 
However  the  government  does  have  a  'o le 
fo  n'av  as  we  have  already  indicated.  We 
have  had  considerable  .success  with  process- 


324 
324 
324 
324 
303 
295 
300 
301 
298 
295 
301 


J 
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Uon  acre,.  Du.n«  xea.-a7  our  avera«.  a.^     ^f  ^  r^i^^e^ra^  L'':i^T.^ZZTe     ^^aT :c:rHereiertr  r.'a^Tu 
age  has  been  301  mUUon  acr«i  with  the  fe«l     ^^f  ^^^n  tr^  '^e  S^i^ton  operates     Republican   colleagues   wUl   be   assuming   a 

cnnoi  all  be  .chl.v«l  .1  one.  under  pre-     ™» J^J™  8'"  P'^P  y^^^^  ^^^j  j^;,,  c|„|,  CMmemoralion  of 

•"^SrJ.r'pX.  .nC  ineo^e.  renu,,.  re-     „X~"  ^,'"^5' S^TX.". "  n  M  tk.  SOlh  A..m,.»y  .f  Li.hu.ni..  I- 

".7.^^j.r»>:n=: iSeS^^^^^^  i^Hr«i-es;;;;;o?;.x -"•    hon.  haroSI.  donohue 

duce  as  thev  ple-^se  or  maKe  K'.im  income  p.tr-  -  --■ 

tially  dependent  on  government.  On  tlie  other  ^^__^_^^^  op  Massachusetts 

hand,   complete   freedom   is   likely   to   mean  ^^  ,j^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

lower   net   Incomes    than    the   ones   farmers  Mr.  Ford  S  Move  Ti,P<:rimj    March  19    1968 

found  unsatisfactory  in  1967.  If  some  com-  Tuesday.  Marcn  in,  li/oo 

promise  Is  preferred,   then  iilternative  pro-  mWATUAM   R     RIKTHAM  Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  V.as 

grams  should  be  realistically  evaluated  to        HON.  JONATriAN   B.  BlMiflAlVI  fl^^^eat  honor  and  privilege  to  take  part 

find  the  best  combination  for  income,  iree-  ^^  ^^^  ^ork  in  the  celebration  exercises  of  Lithuania's 

r  ne-e^  ^ be  tS^hlt^l^cXr^e^ri  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  -th^'Sversa^  of  independence  that 
supply  adequate  food  and  fiber  efficienUy.  Tucsdnv.  March  19,  1968  took  place  in  my  home  City  of  Worcestei. 

that  p"biic  funds  will  be  put  to  good  use,  and  „TT.Tr-wATVT    ^r    =;npakpr    Iw'sh     Mass.,  on  February  18,  last    under  tne 

that  expenditures  will  not  get  out  of  hand.  Mr.  BINGHAM    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^^^^^       sponsorship  of  the  Worcester  Lithuanian 

ThroSghout  the  world,  and  in  our  own     to  commend  you.  the  distinguished  cnair       jj^^^raUzation  and  Social  Club, 
countryr  there  is  considerable  agitation  to     ^jvn   of   the   Judiciary   Committee,   ine         ^^  ^^.^       .^^    ^  ^^^^d  like  to  include 
place  quotas  on  imports  or  to  follow  a  high     g-fntleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI,  -,-ticle  appearing  in  the  February  19, 

protection  policy.  The  following  have  ijeen      ^  associates  in  the  Democratic    »'' ^    ^su-  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 

referred  to  as  "The  Big  Six"  Steely  chem^ca.  j^^^^V^^^jp  ,^  the  House  for  your  deci-  J^^^^fng"  the  evenS  that  took  place  at 
?hr™dTe"a^:eST/ecm-7p?c'^wire  s^on  to  seek  a  direct  vote  by  the  House  Jf-'^Sbration.  and  I  have  been  re- 
by  suTh  a  policy  would  be  soybeans,  feed  on  the  Senate  version  of  the  civil  nghts  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^j^^^  ^  ^^^  address  to  the 
CTains  and  wheat.  These  latter  three  have  bill.  The  bill  represents  substantially  a  ^gg^biy,  together  with  the  remarks  of  a 
Sften  been  referred  to  as  -The  Billion  Dollar  combination  of  what  the  House  ol  uep-  (jjstinguished  Lithuanian  American  of 
Club."  resentatives   accepted   in    1966    and   of     ^Qj-cester,  Attorney  Anthony  J.  Miller. 

The  following  table  shows  how  U.S.  exports    ^^,^^^^  ^.g  passed  last  year,  and  its  speedy         ,pj^,  article  and  addresses  follow: 
exceeded  Imports  for  1966-67:  enactment  into  law  would  represent  an  "^  ^^^  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 

Table  3— t/S    ej:ports  exceed   imports,        inspiring  reaffirmation  of  America  s  com-  Feb.  19, 1968] 

1966-67  mitment  to  the  ideals  upon  which  this         LrnjtrANiANs  in  city  Note  independence 

[In  billions  1  Kcpublic  was  founded.  anniveksaky 

Exports:  „^  ,         I  commend  to  all  Members   including        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  members  and  guests  of  the 

Nonagricultural t'l     particularly  Hiose  on  the  other  side  ot     u^tiuanlan  Naturalization  and  Social  Club, 

Agricultural °^     {.he  aisle,   the   following  cogent  editorial     g,  vemon  St.,  attended  a  speaking  program 

-^Q     whic'i  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times     and  dinner  yesterday  marking  the  50th  an- 

Commerclal  °t     fr^rXiarch  IS-  nlversary  of  Uthuanian  Independence  Day. 

concessional   1- ^     lorAiaica  lo^  Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher  of  The  Wor- 

=^"Wq  MR.  fords  move  cefter   Telegram    and   the   Evening   Gazette, 

Total   - - ^'2_         The  House  DemocraUc  leadership  has  in-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  group  about  his  recent  travels 

— " telligently  decided  to  send  the  Senate  version      ^^^.g^gji    Russia.    Including    Lithuania.    He 

Imports:  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  directly  to  the  floor     ^^^  parallels  between  the  Uthuanian  and 

Nonagricultural   -^- "      for  final  approval.  polish   situations   behind   the   Iron   Curtain 

Agricultural ^-^         Enemies  of  the  bill  have  been  pushing  for     ^^^  reported  on  the  state  of  religion  in  those 

"    V^     a  House-Senate  conference,  the  chief  purpose     ^^^^^ 

Supplementary ■'■  '      ^^   wiudi   would   be   to   consider    weakening         ^^  Harold  D.  Donohue,  D-Worcester, 

Complementary    i^     amendments  to  the  bill's  open-housing  sec-     ^  ^^g'^jj  Lithuanian  participation  in  Ameri- 

^«"=      tlon.  An  effort  would  certainly  be  made  in     ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^    arrival    In   this   country 

Total   "="■  "     conference  W  udd  an  .amendment  permitting     ^^  ^^^^  persons  who  fled  Communism. 

ThPre  is  -x  wav  to  keep  imports  from  seri-     a  property  owner  to  instruct  his  broker  to  casdin  has  Issued  a  city  proclama- 

ouTlvdamacirg  prices  of^xgrlcultural  and  in-     discriminate  racially  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  'denoting  this  week  as  Llthuan  an  In- 

d^triar^S^  produced  in  this  country,  uis  house.  Such  an  amendment  wotild  tear  ]^^  ^^^^^^^  ^eek.  and  the  proclamation  was 
torn  t^  i^e  quous^as  a  method  would  cer-  a  gapmg  hole  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  b«^is  In  J^  ^^  ^^^  audience.  Julius  Svlkla  was  in 
t^nlv  b^n-  quick  retaliation  from  the  coun-      law  or  coiucience  for  giving  propertj  owners  ^^  ^^^  program. 

trl^s   -iSed     in   addition,   Increase    in    the     the  power  to  authorize  discrimination.  ^^^    jg    ^gig   ^.^s  the  day  the  Lithuanian 

^r.r.«  of  s^el  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  Representative  Gerald  Ford,  the  Republi-  j^  ^^^ai  Council  declared  its  Independence 
?extues   would   cemanly    raise   the   price   of     can  feader.  is   the   key  man  in  next  weeks  ^^^^^^   occupation.   Actual   Indepen- 

thmefthatUie   farmer   must    buy.    Rather     vote  as  his  counterpart.  Everett  Dlrksen.  was  ^^^   ^„^   ^^^^   ^ntll   July,    1920,   and 

thanauotal  we  favor  a  U.S.  Commission  on  m  the  Senate.  Because  of  Southern  cefec-  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  j,„^  t^g  Russians.  In  1940 
Trade  andTariffs  which  could  take  prompt  tions,  the  majority  Democrats  cannot  put  Lithuania  was  again  absorbed  by  the  Rus- 
Ind  appropriate  action  when  industries,  in-     through  the  Senate  version  without  the  co-     ^^^^^ 

eluding    agriculture,    are    experiencing    ex-     operation  of  Mr.  Ford  and  his  follow-Repub-  

panded  Imports  that  are  injuring  that  in-     ucans.  It  is  not  ideal  .legislating  for  either  coNcnEssMAN  Harold  D.  DoNonrE 

dustry  The  Commission  would  be  author-  chamber  to  accept  major  amendments  that  ^  ^^  LiTurANWN  I>mEPENDEXCE,  Fecruary  18, 
i,^^  nnri  directed  to —  its  own  committees  have  not  consiaereu.  uuu 

"U)  Take  i^iedlate  action  to  restrict  im-      m  the  give-and-take  o^f  ^^f/^i^"- P^°"ln  t  i!  always  a  great  honor  and  pleasure,  as 

porti  When  there  is  evidence  of  unfair  trade  this  P'-^'^''''\lT^eZer  o^ihe  House  £  vour  P^Jre'sentfuve  in  the  United  States 
practices    such    as    dumping    or    subsidized     ^^^^3  -  -c.^  e.  eo  uiem^^^^  cTngress^and  as  your  friend^  U,  Join  wit^^^^^^^^ 

prices;  1a  k,.  th<>  Sprite    ard  knows  how  he      In    these    exercises    celebrating    the    annual 

,2)     Make    P'^<^'^P\,^''f^"^f'°^^^''     :\\  ,"^s  kn^"  conm  Uee  c6ns^  annivers.^  of  your  native  Lltiiuanla's  Decla- 

recommendations     with     respect     to     tern-     ^''f^^'^^;- f^^i"^;^",*;"'.  °  'g^jary  ration  of  Independence. 

Dorarv  reUef  from  Import  competition  which     debate  ..re  scarcely   necessary.  Almost    twenty-eight    years    have    passed 

fs'fouU  to  be  injurm^g  or  threatenlns  Injury         a  vote  to  go  to  -»  erence  is  a  ^  ot    to  de  ay         Almo^t^  'Tmi^rtalfstlc    forces    of    Soviet 

-S^SsSHcIi^-er  section.  Of  1"^^^^^"^^^  £^0^  ^^^^^^XJ^^^  ^^'^^ 
Hi^rrwVo^r^'est^bllsh  a  Com-     ^denfet^U  ^htTei^  ifraliJl  e.Uuy.     -.  the  Commun.t  empire  .  a  slave  st-ate. 
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Today  however,  we  commemorate  a  happier 
anniversary  in  the  history  of  Lithuania  and 
rccaU  that  it  was  Just  fifty  years  ago  that 
I  ithuania  proclaimed  her  independence. 

It  is  well  that  we  celebrate  this  i,'reat  event. 
It  is  most  fitung  that  we  remember 
Lithuania's  days  of  liberty.  For  the  spirit 
^  reedom.  the  love  of  liberty,  the  couvictmn 
that  Lithuania  shall  one  day  be  Iree  once 
more  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  todav  Just  as  it  lived  through  more 
than  a  century  of  czarist  oppres.'^ion^ 

Let  us  emphasize  that  Lithuania  became  a 
free  land  four  centuries  before  America  was 
pvpn  discovered.  That  freedom  was  lost  in 
1795  onlTto  be  regained  in  1918.  The  same 
kt'ssian  imperialism  that  enslaved  I;>thuania 
before  holds  her  in  subjugation  tcKlay.  The 
name  of  the  oppressor's  system  of  govern- 
ment is  different^it  IS  a  communist  govern- 
ment now  but  the  oppression  is  even  worse^ 

Through  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
ve.ars  of  czarist  rule,  suffering  all  k-nds  of 
cruel  hardships,  the  brave  Lithuanian  people 
"a^ssLi  on  from  generation  to  generat  on  he  r 
national  traditions,  their  love  of  I'^ertv  their 
deal  of  national  freedom  and  independence^ 
Todays  generations  still  remain  steadfast 
m  their  determination  that  Lithuania  shall 
once  again  know  freedom. 

NO  one  can  exactly  foretell  when  the  Com- 
munist empire  will  begin  to  disintegrate  aiid 
Sthuania  and  the  other  subjugated  nations 
Will  be  freed.  But  we  do  know  that  atheistic 
communism  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction. 

We  know  that  men  are  not  born  to  will- 
ingly accept  slavish  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion No.  all  men  and  particularly  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  born  to  stand  erect 
before  their  creator  and  to  freely  rule  their 
own   national    and   individual   destinies. 

We  know  that  sooner  or  later  whoever 
stands  in  the  wav  of  any  people's  divine  right 
to  freedom  must  and  will  eventually  be  made 
powerless  to  dominate  and  i>ersecute  their 
tellow  men. 

We  know  that  any  nation  that  must  resort 
to  falsehood  as  an  instrument  of  high  policy 
that  must  enslave  people  In  order  to  control 
them,  that  must  use  mass  murder  for  their 
barbaric  purposes  cannot  possibly  surviv-e. 

The  history  of  tyrants  in  this  world  is 
written  in  blood  and  infamy  and  always,  in 
the  end,  in  self-destruction. 

So  in  celebrating  today  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence  we  are 
not  engaged  in  a  futile  exercise  nor  are  we 
making  any  passing  sentimental  gesture. 

Rather,  we  look  confidently  to  the  brighter 
future  that  must  come  to  all  courageous  peo- 
ple who  remain  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  ot 

God.  ^     , 

I  believe  that  Lithuania  cannot  be  for- 
ever held  in  Communist  slavery.  I  believe  we 
have  a  very  deep  obligation  to  encourage 
Lithuania  and  her  people  in  these  times  of 
terrible  trial  and  hardships. 

I  therefore,  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  183)  In  the  United 
States  Congress  on  February  8.  1967.  This 
resolution  provides  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  the  Lithuanian  and 
the  Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations.  The  resolution  further  urges  the 
President  to  ask  that  the  United  Nations 
request  Soviet  Russia  to  withdraw  all  Its 
troops  and  agents  and  controls  from  Lithu- 
ania; to  return  all  Lithuanian  exiles  from 
Siberia,  from  prisons  and  slave-labor  camps: 
and  calls  for  the  United  Nations  to  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania   and   the  other 

c'hn  toe 

It  was  and  is  my  intention,  through  this 
resolution,  to  inspire  the  people  of  Lithuania 
to  keep  the  bright  flame  of  freedom  burning 
m  their  hearts  and  to  let  them  know  that 
their  friends  have   not   abandoned  them. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  through  this 


and  other  resolutions  in  the  Congress  ihe 
eople  in  your  native  land  will  be  rea.ssured 
that  vou  Lithuanian-Americans  and  all  their 
American  friends  will  continue  to  exert  ever> 
moral  and  legal  resource  at  our  command 
to  help  Lithuania  get  back  the  independence 
lor  v^^iich  she  longs  and  which  she  so 
eminently  deserves. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  remind  you  and  all  m> 
follow  Americans  of  the  wi.se  and  warning 
words  of  Wilham  Allen  White  when  he  said- 
■whenever  a  free  man  is  in  chains,  we  are 
threatened  also.  Whoever  is  lighting  for 
libertv    is   defending   America" 

TlH-refore.  in  our  uwn  naiional  interest  lit 
us  pledge  that  we  will  persevere  in  our  ef- 
forts until  we  achieve  and  joyously  celebrate 
Hie  cl.^rious  occasion  when  Lithuania  will 
o'-.re  more  take  her  iree.  rii-'htful  and  proud 
nlacf  in  tho  family  of  clvili/.ed  nations.  Let 
u.:.  logethcr  pray  that  hapjiy  day  will  soon 
occur. 


Speech  of  Attoenev  Anthony  M.  Miller 
As  vour  fellow  American  of  Uthuanian  de- 
■.rent"  It  is  a  special  privileee  for  me  to  join 
with  'vou,  and  v^ith  our  great  Congressman. 
Harold  Donohue.  in  this  program  conimenio- 
rating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

In  all  the  annals  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ther-'  is  none  more  saddening  or  he.art- 
rending  than  the  history  of  our  native 
Lithuania. 

For  seven  centuries,  all  the  forcei-,  of  e\il 
aggression  have  combined  against  Lr.huania 
In  an  attempt  to  destroy  it. 

Successive  invasions  by  teutonic  knights. 
tartars,  czarist  Russians.  Communists.  Nazis 
and  finallv  Communists  again  have  made  of 
Lithuanian  history  a  series  of  terrible  blood 
baths,  each  worse  than  the  one  before. 

It  has  been  Lithuania's  unhappy  fate  that 
invasion  has  invariably  been  accompanied  by 
deliberate,  organized  programs  of  mass  mur- 
der extermination,  and  mass  deportation 
that  are  unsurpassed  and  probably  un- 
equaled  in  their  cruelty  and  severity. 

All  of  the  extremes  of  brutality,  all  of  the 
devices  of  barbaric  minds,  have  been  loosed 
against  our  native  land  in  a  ceaseless  at- 
tempt lo  destrov  its  national  consciousness. 
Its  religion,  its  love  of  independence  and 
freedom.  .      . 

Yet  through  it  all.  our  people  have  stead- 
fastlv  maintained  a  religious  faith,  a  iia- 
tional  identitv,  and  a  yearning  lor  inde- 
pendence that  will  surely  be  ultimately 
rewarded. 

Through  the  ordeals  of  seven  centuries,  tne 
Lithuanians  have  given  constant  testimony 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  man  has  an 
inborn  yearning  for  freedom  which  cannot 
be  destroved  or  eliminated. 

This  fundamental  truth,  will  in  the  end 
spell  defeat  for  Communist  tyranny,  if  we 
keep  faith  with  our  Ideals.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  anniversary. 

Fifty  vears  ago  today,  on  February  16.  1918. 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence. TWO  brief  decades  of  liberty  and 
progress  followed  to  be  tragically  snuffed  out 
bv  Communist  treachery.  c»„v«. 

'During  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
and  the  allies  pledged,  again  and  again,  as  a 
solemn  war  aim.  that  the  Independence  of 
all  peoples  would  be  guaranteed. 

We  proved  tragically  unequal  to  the  task 
of  translating  these  guarantees  into  practical 
realitv  But  this  failure  does  not  end  our 
moral"  responsibility  to  work  ceaselessly  to- 
ward fhe  goal  of  freedom  of  Lithuania  from 
the  domination  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  communist  powers  have  now.  for  sev- 
eral years,  been  engaged  in  a  major  campaign 
to  make  the  civilized  world  forget  the  Red 
atrocities  of  the  past.  Through  cultural  ex- 
changes, good  will  ambassadors,  offers  of 
trade  and  soft  words,  they  seek  to  gain  free 
world  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  In  the 
world  today,  even  while  they  very  likely  pre- 
pare for  future  aggressions. 


The  passing  vears  have  dimmed  the 
memories  and  stilled  the  consciences  of  many 
m    the    Iree   world. 

\ve.rv  of  war.  anxious  to  reach  accom- 
modation with  the  communists,  many  in  im- 
portant places  have  begun  to  urge  policies 
that  tacltlv  accept  permanent  Red  domin.i- 
tion  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  enslaved 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curuun. 

This  fiftieth  anniver.sary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  sh.uUd  recall  to  all  Americans 
that  we  cannot  close  the  door  on  Lithuania  s 
Hist  Claims  I  .  independence  without  betr.iy- 
ing  our  solemn  obligations  and  denying  our 
(  wn  tree  heritace  ^  „,   .      ..,,„ 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
ever  abandon  the  moral  commitment  to  help 
Lithuania  lo  regain  her  freedom  taut  I  thmk 
It  i-i  well  lor  us  U-)  continue  to  remind  our 
government  and  our  country  of  this  obltga- 

'■rherefore  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
appe;il  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  our  friends  in  Congress,  like  our  good 
congressman.  Harold  I>onohue.  to  vigorous- 
Iv  p>-omote  our  declared  policy  of  the  restora- 
t'lon  <if  independence  tn  Lithuania  and  to  ro- 
aflirm  the  determination  of  the  Government 
of  this  great  countrv  not  to  be  a  party  to  any 
agreement  or  treaty  which  would  confirm  or 
prolong  the  subjugation  of  Lithuania. 

1  believe  as  Lithuanian-Americans  we 
should  and  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
Just  cause  of  Lithuanian  freedom.  I  think 
that  we  as  Lithuanian-Americans,  liave  the 
duty  to  continue  to  assure  the  people  in  our 
native  l.tnd.  suffering  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  our  unvieldir.K  ties  to  ihem  and  of 
our  unyielding  determination  to  spare  no  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the 
sacred  goal  of  ireedom  and  independence  for 
our  glorious  Lithuanian  nation. 

May  God  speed  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Just  and  righteous  cause  for  our  native  peo- 
ple and  the  land  we  love. 


Booming    Economy    Pu«hei    Corporation 
Profits  to  Record  $85.4  Billion  Rate 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  .show  that  profits  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  boomed  to  a  record 
annual  rate  of  $85.4  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year. 

This  is  another  example  of  our  surg- 
ing expanding  economy  which  is  con- 
tinuing the  longest  uninterrupted  busi- 
ness expansion  period  in  our  history. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leacues  and  the  American  people  in  our 
economy.  I  place  the  following  article 
from  the  Sunday  Star  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  DC, 
March  18.  1968) 

C(JRPORATION    PROFITS   ZOOM    TO   RECORD   $85  4- 

Bn.LioN      rate:      Jd  4-Biujon      Gain      it* 

Fourth     Quarter     Biggest     i.n     3     ^  ears. 

US.    Reports 

Profits  of  American  corporations  zoomed 
to  a  record  annual  rate  of  S85  4  billion  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  reported  The  quarterly  gain 
of  $5.4  billion  was  the  largest  in  almost  three 

^^The  fourth-quarter  surge  boosted  corporate 
profits  before  uxes  for  the  entire  year  to 
$80  8  billion,  below  the  record  of  $83.8  billion 
.set  in  1966  but  slightly  higher  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  projected  for   1967. 
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The  department  said  the  fourth-quarter 
advance  centered  In  manufacturing,  Al- 
though earnings  In  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year  were  depressed  by  strikes,  especially 
In  the  automobile  and  copper  Industries. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  corporate 
taxes,  the  Treasury  Department  figured  on 
a  1»67  level  of  corporate  profits  of  $80.1  bil- 
lion. The  sllghUy  higher  total  will  mean  a 
little  higher  tax  take  for  the  government. 

For  1968,  the  Treasury  figures  a  corf>orate 
profit  rate  of  $87  billion  over  the  entire  year. 

Indications  so  far  are  that  profits  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  In  the  current  quarter. 

Profits  before  taxes  declined  for  three 
straight  quarters  before  reversing  the  trend 
in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year.  The  $5.4 
billion  surge  In  the  fourth  quarter  was  the 
highest  since  the  first  quarter  of  1965.  when 
profits  rose  $6.6  billion  following  settlement 
of  an  automobile  strike. 

-  Corporate  taxes  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  S:35.1  bil- 
lion, while  profits  after  taxes  were  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $50.3  billion. 


A  Damracd  BUI  Can  Re>nlt  in  a  Dammed 
RiTcr 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
St.  Paul  district  office  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  announced  the  completion 
of  a  study  to  build  a  flood  control  dam 
on  the  St.  Croix  River  above  Taylors 
Falls,  Minn. 

The  St.  CroLx-Namekagon  River  sys- 
tem is  being  considered  for  inclusion  in 
the  so-called  wild  rivers  legislation  now 
before  the  National  Parks  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

An  excellent  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  of  March  17,  1968,  ex- 
presses concern  that  unless  there  is  rapid 
enactment  of  a  wild  rivers  bill,  which 
includes  the  St.  Croix-Namekagon,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  succeed  in 
inundating  one  of  the  last  remaining 
great,  picturesque  river  valleys  of  our 
country. 

I  include  the  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

A  Dammed  Bill  C.\n  Resttlt  in  a  Dammed 
River 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Tnvst  be  direct  descendants  of  the 
beaver,  so  persistent  are  their  efforts  to  build 
dams. 

How  else  to  explain  the  continued  battle 
of  the  St.  Paul  District  of  the  Army  Corps 
to  build  a  dam  on  the  St.  Croix  River  when 
they  know  full  well  there  Is  Utile  public 
support  for  the  project.' 

Yet  while  they  are  like  beavers  in  their 
persistence,  they  are  unlike  them  In  their 
purposes.  The  beaver  builds  for  a  reason, 
but  the  Army  Corps  boys  seem  to  build  just 
for  the  sake  of  building.  Oh,  they  say  they've 
got  to  build  for  flood  control  and  to  provide 
better  recreational  facilities,  but  both  these 
arguments  hold  water  like  cheesecloth. 

Consider  their  proposed  dam,  a  100  to  120- 
foot-hlgh  structure  somewhere  near  the  old 
Nevers  Dam  which  could  back  up  the  St 
Croix  over  75,000  acres,  up  to  and  beyond 
Grantsburg,  Wis.  The  reservoir  pool  would 
cover  114  sq-uare  miles,  and  as  Congressman 
Joseph  Karth  said  during   House   hearings 
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earlier  this  month,  "This  picturesque  wilder- 
ness, one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  In  this 
country,  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  40-mlle- 
long  lake." 

The  main  purpose  of  this  dam  would  be 
to  control  the  potential  spring  runoff  capable 
of  contributing  to  flood  damage.  But  studies 
made  at  peak  flows  between  April  17  and  18, 
1965.  showed  that  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota Rivers  contributed  four  times  as  much 
to  the  confluence  .it  Prescott  than  did  the 
St.  Croix.  Its  flow  at  St.  Croix  Palls  was  be- 
tween 43,000  and  45.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
a  second  wlule  the  Mississippi  at  Aiioka  was 
90,000  cubic  feet,  .ind  the  Minnesota  at  Car- 
ver was  80.000. 

It  would  seem  wl.Tr  to  try  to  control  the 
Mi.s=:3.sippl  or  the  Minnesota  than  to  tame 
this  .=:ma!ler,  more  beautiful  river  that  hasn't 
already  suffered  the  bite  of  the  Army  Corps. 
If  studies  inci'cate  that  there  are  no  suitable 
sites  along  the  Missl.s-ippi  above  the  Twin 
Cities  for  a  flcod  control  re:  ervolr.  tlien  we 
ask  if  Ju?t  because  the  St.  Croix  lends  Itself 
to  d.un,  does  that  mean  we  need  the  dam? 

The  cost  of  this  structure  Is  estimated  to 
be  from  50  to  lOO  million  dollars.  Yet,  floods 
the  likes  of  which  we  saw  in  1965,  by  the 
Corps'  own  estimates,  happen  once  in  100 
years  Is  an  e.xpenslve  dam.  a  forever  ruined 
wild  river,  and  a  permanent  public  displeas- 
ure worth  It  Just  to  prevent  raging  waters 
once  every  100  years?  Is  it  worth  it  especially 
when  flood  damages  for  the  most  part  could 
be  prevented  If  the  Army  Corps  busied  them- 
selves with  stronger  flood  plain  zoning? 

Aside  from  the  flood  control  argument,  the 
Army  Corps  also  talks  about  improved  recrea- 
tional advantages  which  would  result  from 
changing  the  upper  St.  Croix  from  a  slim, 
fast,  wild  river  into  a  dull,  placid  reservoir- 
lake.  That's  a  little  tough  to  buy,  really, 
because  anyone  who  has  seen  such  a  man- 
made  lake  knows  that  the  water  level  is 
changing  always,  according  J;o  the  needs  for 
water  power  or  normal  flows  downstream. 
This  results  in  a  lake  one  day  and  a  drift- 
wood bog  the  next. 

The  advantages  of  a  dam  on  the  St.  Croix, 
then,  are  dubious  while  the  advantages  of  the 
river  in  its  present  state  are  not.  It  is  unique 
in  its  representation  of  part  of  the  American 
terrain  not  touched  by  an  industrious,  but 
somevi^hat  sacrilegious  civilization.  This 
uniqueness  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the 
Scenic  Rivers  bill  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate  includes  only  nine  rivers  In  the 
nation,  one  of  them  tlie  St.  Croix. 

A  similar  bill  is  facing  the  hurdles  of  the 
House.  But  the  struggle  is  twofold.  First,  the 
House  bill  only  applies  to  the  lower  St.  Croix. 
Minnesota  congressmen  are  trying  to  have 
the  upper  St.  Croix  and  the  Namekagon  River 
included.  Second  the  Army  Corps  has  started 
to  move  its  approval  for  dam  construction 
up  through  channels.  Preliminary  studies 
have  been  completed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Corps'  Chicago  office:  from  there  they  go  to. 
Corps  headquarters  in  Washington. 

So  it  looks  as  if  the  fate  of  the  St.  Croix 
rests  on  the  outcome  of  a  race.  Congressmen 
interested  in  saving  the  River  have  delayed 
probably  because  they've  underestimated  the 
drive  of  the  Army  Corps.  But  they're  very 
eager  like  beavers. 

Before  the  St.  Croix  Is  irrevocably  damned. 
the  House  should  amend  and  pass  the  na- 
tional Scenic  Rivers  bill. 


March  19,  196S 


has  been  recommended  by  the  President 
as  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

John's  western  background  has  pre- 
pared him  well  for  the  responsibilities  of 
this  important  office  and  I  have  complete 
confidence  he  will  be  an  effective  Chair- 
man and  will  do  an  outstanding  job  for 
our  Indian  citizens. 

As  a  Montanan,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  fine  work  John  has 
done  since  graduating  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  in 
1950. 

In  addition  to  practicing  law  in  Mis- 
soula, he  has  served  on  the  safety  com- 
mission of  that  city  and  on  the  trade 
commission  for  the  State  of  Montana. 
John  was  later  elected  city  attorney  in 
Helena,  the  capital  city  of  Montana. 

A  veteran,  John  served  with  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Philippines.  Active 
for  many  years  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol — 
CAP — he  has  been  commander  of  the 
Montana  CAP  and  adviser  to  the  nation- 
al CAP  board. 

Before  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
last  fall  as  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, John  taught  as  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  School  of  Law  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  well 
aware  of  John  'Vance's  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  achievement  for  the  people  of  my 
district  in  western  Montana  and  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Because  of  my 
deep  concern  for  our  Indian  population, 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  excel- 
lent recommendation. 


Chaiiman  of  Indian  CIaini$  Commission 


March  19,  1968 


Regrettable  Political  Maneuvering 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
pleased  that  my  dear  friend,  John  Vance, 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  so  important  a  matter  as 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  should  become  en- 
tangled in  internecine  partisan  political 
maneuvering. 

Yet  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
regarding  the  aborted  proposal  that 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Robert 
ICennedy  resolve  their  differences 
through  appointment  of  a  special  Pres- 
idential commission  to  reassess  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

That  such  a  commission  was  not  cre- 
ated does  not  diminish  the  adverse  effect 
of  this  publicized  proposal  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  For  the  ver>' 
fact  that  discussions  regarding  its  crea- 
tion were  held  among  high-ranking  ad- 
ministration officials,  including  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  is  evidence  of  a 
serious  crisis  of  confidence  in  policymak- 
ing at  the  top  level  of  our  Government. 

Certainly  our  Vietcong  enemies  could 
not  but  find  encouragement  in  this  pub- 
lic washing  of  political  party  linen. 

If  indeed  the  executive  branch  desires 
a  reexamination  of  reassessments  of  Viet- 
nam policy,  it  is  to  the  Congress,  rep- 
resenting   that    arm    of    Government 


closest  to  our  people,  to  whom  it  should 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  latest  John- 
son-Kennedy public  dispute  does  not 
presage  future  such  incidents  in  which 
paramount  foreign  policy  issues  are  vir- 
tually made  into  a  campaign  year  foot- 
ball. 


St.  Patrick 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  St  Patrick.  We  Irish  are  proud  of 
St.  Pitrick.  and  we  hope  that  the  story 
of  his  life  inspires  others,  as  it  has  in- 
spired us,  for  centuries. 

On  behalf  of  the  Flannery  and  Kelly 
clans,  I  wish  to  extend  to  all  who  are 
Iri.sh  by  ancestry  or  affection  a  very 
hapr.y  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


Havaii's   Dr.   Sam   Mukaida   Lauded   as 
"Mister  Okinawa" 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Irish 
people  all  over  the  world  honor  their 
patron  saint  on  March  17,  it  is  appro- 
priate, I  think,  to  consider  what  lesson 
his  example  offers  us  in  the  world  of 
many  centuries  later.  As  I  think  over  the 
story  of  St.  Patrick,  I  am  at  once  im- 
pressed by  his  deep  understanding  of 
people,  and  his  unfailing  and  unsur- 
passed sense  of  diplomacy. 

St  Patrick  was  blessed  with  all  the 
natural  qualifications  of  the  diplomat. 
He  was  sincere,  he  was  mild,  he  was  per- 
suasive. He  prepared  himself  thoroughly 
for  his  task  by  living  among  the  people 
he  was  to  convert,  learning  their  lan- 
guage, their  customs,  and  their  hopes 
and  fears.  He  came  to  respect  and  love 
them,  and  thus  his  work  among  them 
became  a  joy  to  him. 

He  was  no  patronizing  delegate  from 
afar,  come  to  save  them  and  raise  them 
to  his  own  superior  level,  but  a  friend, 
ready  and  willing  to  help  when  and  how- 
ever he  could.  He  based  his  work  on  a 
careful  plan  of  action.  He  went  to  the 
respected  leaders  and  gained  their  con- 
fidence, if  not  always  their  agreement. 
He  always  spoke  first  to  the  local  leaders, 
never  rushing  in  to  subvert  their  fol- 
lowers, but  offering  himself  to  their  serv- 
ice. He  never  antagonized,  but  he  never 
gave  up  his  gentle,  firm  efforts. 

He  knew  that  people  resent  radical 
changes  in  their  way  of  life,  and  so  he 
adapted  his  doctrine  to  the  native  cus- 
toms, making  adjustments  comfortable 
to  both.  He  used  their  pagan  sites  as 
places  of  worship,  converting  them  as 
necessary.  He  adapted  Christian  cele- 
brations of  the  pagan  calendar,  and  he 
gave  them  beautiful  and  imprfessive  lit- 
anies and  hymns  to  replace  their  pagan 
charms  and  chants.  He  found  their  laws 
those  of  a  highly  advanced  culture, 
stressing  the  virtues  of  justice  and  char- 
ity, and  he  simply  codified  them  and 
accentuatt-d  the  similarities. 

He  recognized  the  great  respect  of  the 
Irish  for  learning,  and  established  mon- 
asteries and  schools.  He  saw  that  the 
tales  and  legends  and  history-  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era  were  set  down  and  pre- 
served as  cherished  parts  of  Irish  cul- 
ture. 

He  found  a  land  of  warlike  tribes,  and, 
just  a  little  over  35  years  later,  he  left 
a  land  of  peaceful  people  known 
throughout  civilization  as  a  nation  of 
scholars  and  saints. 

What  a  great  deal  we  can  all  learn, 
as  we  deal  with  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  from  the  example 
CXIV 444— Part  6 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
noted  Japanese  newspaper,  the  Mainichi 
Daily  News,  recently  featured  a  warm 
and  .svmpathctic  article  about  one  of  Ha- 
waii's most  beloved  citizens.  Dr.  Samuel 
Mukaida,  ^  ,^       , 

In  his  role  as  Chief  of  the  Cultural 
Centers  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  of  USCAR— U.S.  Civil  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands— Dr.  Mu- 
kaida has  dedicated  himself  for  almost  a 
decade  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  culture  of  the 
Ryukyuan  people  among  Americans  .sta- 
tioned on  Okinawa.  He  has  also  helped  to 
promote  among  the  Ryukyuan  people  a 
better  understanding  of  and  pride  in 
their  own  multifaceted  culture. 

At  present  there  are  five  cultural  cen- 
ters in  the  Ryukyus— at  Naha,  at  Ishi- 
kawa  at  Nago.  and  on  the  major  offshore 
Ryukyuan  Islands.  Miyako  and  Yaeyama. 
Dr.  Mukaida  stated  that  well  over  3  mil- 
lion people  participated  in  the  cultural 
affairs  programs  last  year,  and  he  is  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  development  of  his 
ideas  for  multipurpose  cultural  centers 

Other  cherished  projects  initiated  by 
Dr  Mukaida  are  the  government  mu- 
seum at  Shun  and  the  community  Ubra- 
ries  program,  which  he  calls  a  "new  con- 
cept of  libraiT  as  a  community  center." 
Dr  Mukaida  has  given  fully  of  his  own 
unique  artistic  energy  in  his  work  with 
the  Ryukyuan  people,  and  over  the  years 
he  has  become  affectionately  known  as 
"Mister  Okinawa." 

Dr.  Mukaida  has  put  his  considerable 
talents  to  use  in  many  ways  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Ryukyuan  people,  including 
the  development  of  the  Okinawa  Chil- 
dren's Junior  Chorus,  the  Women  and 
Home  Life  Chorus,  and  the  Naha  Phil- 
harmonic Chorus.  He  also  helped  to 
establish  the  Ryukjoian  International 
Art  League,  the  Okinawan  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Okinawa  Library  As- 
sociation. 

"Mister  Okinawa"  was  bom  In  Kona, 
Hawaii,  and  attended  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  His  Ph.  D.  was  earned  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  he  specialized 
in  audiovisual  and  fine  arts  education. 
Dr.  Mukaida  and  I  have  been  close 
friends  since  our  student  days  at  the 
University  of  HawaU,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  one  of  Hawaii's  na- 
tive sons  rendering  such  outstanding 
service  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  Okinawa. 

I  salute  this  gentle  crusader  for  his 
contributions  to  international  goodwUl, 
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and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  stor>-  of  the  life  of  "Mister 
Okinawa,"  as  it  was  told  by  the  Mainichi 
Daily  News. 

The  article  follows: 
iProm    tlie    Mainichi    Dally    News,    Nov.    26, 
19671 

DB.    SAMUtl-    MVKAIDA 

(By  Stuart  Frlffiu) 
Tl.erc  u'as  a  time  when  this  modest,  soft- 
.'.pokin  litile  man  w.is  mistaken  lor  other 
than  who  and  what  he  was.  and  is.  This  was 
t  a  parlv  when,  responding  to  those  who 
en.our.iged  him,  the  bniwU  Hawaiian  donned 
kimono  und.  witiioui  wo  much  difficulty, 
stepped  into  another  role,  .i  convincing  per- 
sonilicatlon  of  J..pan'a  Emperor  Hlrohlto. 

Before  that,  and  after  that  bit  of  histri- 
onic-, he  was  and  is.  just  Sam  MukMda.  Dr. 
Sam  Muknida.  the  veT\  much  beloved,  simple 
und  dedicitcd  gentlemsii  who  ;s  Chief  of  the 
Cultural  Centers  Branch  of  the  Public  Ai- 
falrs  Department  of  USCAR,  the  U.S.  Civil 
Administration   of   the  Rvtikyu   Islands. 

Dr  S.am.  for  all  his  Rood  work.s  and  un- 
bendlnc;  efforts,  is  known  to  mxny.  Okl- 
nawuns  and  .\merlcans  alike,  as  "Mister  Okl- 

"  His  has  been  a  life  of  lights  and  shadows, 
of  much  .'iuccess.  of  bitter  iragedy,  an  up- 
hill life,  lived  resolutely,  effortlessly,  quietly, 
and  with  strength. 

He  wa.s  born  m  Kona.  Hawaii,  and  attended 
the  Unlversltv  of  Hawaii  before  Journeying 
on  to  continue  his  education  in  New  York, 
working  his  wav  through  Columbia  Unl- 
versltv. Sam  majored  in  curriculum  and 
teaching,  and  specialized  in  audio- visual  and 
fine  arts  education.  His  Ph.D.  was  earned  at 
Columbia.  _      . 

He    was    In    Truk.    in    the    Trust    Terri- 
tories   with    his   wife.   Marietta,    toward   the 
end   of   a   two-and-a-half-year   stint   there, 
v^-hen  tragedv  struck.  His  vrtfe.  mother  of  the 
two  bovE,  Allen   (now  17)   and  Donald   (now 
161  eave  birth  to  Nathan  (now  13).  She  died 
during  that  last  birth  and  plunged  Sam  and 
his   ff.mllv   into   grief.   Twelve   years   ago   he 
found   himself   in  Japan,   for   two  years    He 
was  active  in  independent  research  on  higher 
education    and    he    was,    also,    as    he    says 
franklv,  "on  the  lookout  for  a  job.    He  found 
o:ie.  iri  Okinawa.  Doctor  Sam  had  been  active 
on  Truk  as   an  education   specialist.  There 
he  had  taught  the  mid-Pacific  natives  how 
to  utilize  the  by-products  of  copra    making 
coconut  ukuleles,  spear  fishing  with  hinged 
barbs,    casting    lead    sinkers    and    furniture 
from  coconut  logs.  He  was  to  give  fuller  \ent 
to  this  unique  artistic  energy  in  hU  work 
with  the  Rvukvuans  on  Okinawa.  His  flu- 
encv  in  Japanese,  too.  was  to  stand  hlrn    n 
excellent  stead.  A  singer  in  his  own  youthful 
davs,    a   cellist   in   his  school   orchestra.   Dr. 
Sam    qu.te    naturally    became    immedlateU 
interested    in    developing   Okinawa's    talents 
rausicallv,   chorally,   orchestrally.   He   devel- 
ooed  the"  Okinawa  Children's  Junior  Chorus. 
the   women   &   Home   Life    Chorus   and    the 
N  1-a  Philharmonic   Chorus   that   took   fifth 
place  in  a  Japan-wide  contest,  held  in  Waka- 

vama.  m  1966.  „,,.rr,-,i 

■  Sam  developed  the  concept  of  n..t.onaI 
centers— at  Koza,  at  Kadena,  on  Zamami  In- 
land, and  at  Itoman,  this  Just  recently  com- 
pleted. The  museum  at  Shurl.  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Ryukyus  Museum,  is  a  cherished 
project  initiated  by  this  big  little  man  and 
so  was  the  development  of  community  U- 
brarles,  as  he  calls  a  "new  concept  of  library 
as  a  community  center."  ^    „,  .     „„„ 

Sam  Mukaida  also  organized  the  Okinawan 
women's  Advisory  Committee  to  his  v"/°"^ 
Cultural  Centers,  and  he  was  arst  and  fore- 
most, too,  in  developing  the  Ryukyuan  Amer- 
^an  Friendship  League,  with  its  year-round 
program  of  basketball.  basebaU,  track  Mid 
fleld  swimming,  and  soccer  introduced  five 
years  ago— and  with  gymnastics  starting  up 
next  vear.  "This  League,"  explains  the  little 
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gentleman  whose  Ph  D.  thesis  was  on  a  solid 
"Plan  for  Establishment  of  an  Audio-Visual 
Productions  Center  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands," 
"is  now  restricted  to  the  high  school  level, 
but  we  want  to  broaden  It  to  Include  elemen- 
tary and  Junior  high  school  levels,  as  well." 

The  man  whose  name  translates  Into  Eng- 
lish as.  "Over  the  Rise  Paddies,"  has  now 
rounded  out  10  years  on  Okinawa,  as  he  ex- 
plained on  this  latest  of  many  official  trips 
to  Japan.  He  Is  the  only  non-Ryukyuan  in  his 
entire  vast  program  that  relies  on  a  total  of 
66  Oklnawan  men  and  women — 30'-  veterans 
of  training  and  orientation  in  the  US.—  for 
Its  overwhelming  success. 

There  are  five  Cultural  Centers  in  the 
Ryukyus — at  Naha.  at  Ishikawa,  at  Nago,  and 
on  the  major  offshore  Ryukyuan  Islands, 
Mlyako  and  Yaeyama.  The  man  who  estab- 
lished the  Ryukyuan  International  Art 
League,  the  Oklnawan  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Okinawa  Library  Association,  says  what 
he  does  as  a  Public  Information  Officer  with 
USCAR.  "I  work  with  the  cultural  centers; 
with  guiding  and  assisting  those  individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  literary  work, 
museum  work,  music,  cultural  properties, 
arts  and  handicrafts,  youth's  and  woman's 
activities,  and  Rynkyuan-Amerlcan  commun- 
ity relations  programs;  with  intercultural 
exci^anga  activities,  and,  generally  speaking, 
with  planning,  directing  and  supervising 
those  activities  which  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  OfBce  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
I  try  to  promote,"  he  adds — and  surely  tlie 
success  of  his  efforts  can  be  viewed  on  all 
sides — "a  knowledge,  understanding  .\nd  ap- 
preciation among  Americans  stationed  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  of  the  Ryukyuan  people, 
their  culture  and  their  way  of  life.  I  also  try 
to  promote  the  Ryukyuan  people's  knowledge 
of.  and  pride  in.  their  own  culture."  His  is 
a  world  of  libraries,  film  service  libr.ories. 
adult  education  programs,  exhibits,  recrea- 
tional and  musical  and  sports  programs.  Jap- 
anese and  English  language  teaching  pro- 
grams, drama  groups,  lectures,  film  shows, 
book  deposits,  mobile  Cultural  Center  activi- 
ties, discussion  groups  and  above  all.  hard, 
concentrated,  effective  work.  The  man.  who. 
with  his  second  wife,  Yoshi,  from  Okinawa, 
has  added  two  boys  to  the  family  in  Frank  ( 18 
months)  and  William  (3  months)  builds  his 
own  home  in  Okinawa  today,  in  the  Ameku 
axea  of  Naha. 

"Well  over  3.1  million  people  participated 
in  our  cultural  aff.iirs  programs  last  year," 
says  Dr.  Sam,  known  far  lUid  wide  as  "Mister 
Okinawa"  because  of  his  many  articulate  TV 
appearances  explaining  the  multi-faceted 
Ryukyuan  culture,  "and  as  they  say,  why 
change  a  winning  game?  Why  not  stay  and 
see  the  number  rise  year  by  year,  especially 
when  my  idea  of  a  multipurpose  cultural 
center  is  taking  such  broad  effective  shape  as 
it  is." 


Precident's  Message  Faces  up  to  Wash- 
ington's Dual  Nature 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia clearly  recognizes  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  Capital  and  offers 
realistic  programs  to  solve  them. 

Washington  is  a  unique  city  for  it  is 
at  the  same  time  the  home  of  800,000 
people  and  the  Capital  City  for  a  nation 
of  200  million. 

President  Johnson's  message  recog- 
nizes both  of  these  facets  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  improve  conditions  for  the  residents 
of  the  District  the  President  offers  a  re- 
newed attack  on  crime,  an  increased  ef- 
fort to  improve  education  and  housing 
in  the  District,  and  a  determination  to 
find  jobs  for  Washington's  jobless.  It 
seeks  to  further  strengthen  and  unify 
the  District  Government  and  to  put  the 
District's  Federal  payments  on  a  sound 
and  sensible  basis. 

But  this  message  also  treats  Washing- 
ton as  the  First  City  for  all  Americans 
and  seeks  to  make  it  the  beautiful  and 
cultured  city  everj*  American  longs  for. 

Permanent  .status  is  recommended  for 
the  Commission  to  revitalize  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  An  addition  is  proposed  to 
the  National  Gallerj-  so  that  it  can  better 
serve  the  Nation's  visitors  and  school 
children.  And  the  President  has  urged 
creation  of  an  International  Center  for 
Scholars  to  make  Washington  the  educa- 
tional hub  of  the  world. 

A  moie  beautiful,  a  more  livable,  a 
more  cultured  Washington — these  are 
the  hopes  of  the  President's  message.  We 
in  Congress  must  make  them  a  reality. 


March  19,  1968 


District  Artist 


Human  Renewal  Fund 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  House  who  support 
and  endor.se  the  Human  Renewal  Fund  is 
approaching  70.  In  addition,  the  idea  that 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  can  be  cut  by 
S6.5  billion  with  .S2.5  billion  of  that  cut 
benif;  fed  back  into  top  priority  needs  in 
the  Nation  is  attracting  wider  and  wider 
editorial  support. 

The  need  to  identify  priorities,  reduce 
spending  and  to  meet  our  pressing  and 
urgent  urban  problems  cannot  be  ignored 
any  longer. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  an  editorial  broadcast 
by  WMAL  in  Washington  during  the 
week  of  March  10.  1968. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hv.MAN  Renewal  Fund 

(Broadcast   during   the   week  of   March    10, 

1968) 

A  large  group  of  progressive  Republican 
Congressmen  lias  proposed  a  S2.5  billion  Hu- 
man Renewal  Fund  to  combat  inner-city  des- 
peration. At  the  same  time,  they  want  to 
cut  Federal  spending  in  non-essential  areas 
by  S6  6  billion.  This  proposal  deserves  far 
more  attention  than  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  proposal  is  the  stress 
on  setting  priority  needs.  Creating  jobs,  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  housing  in  the 
ghettoes  is  given  high  priority.  Maintaining  a 
huge  standing  army  in  Europe,  foreign  aid, 
the  farm  subsidy  boondoggle  and  the  like  are 
given  low  priority. 

In  addition,  total  Federal  spending  would 
be  cut  to  hold  down  inflation.  Inflated  prices 
are  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor.     ■ 

According  to  Maryland  Representative 
Charles  Mathias.  the  President's  new  budget 
cuts  $613  million  from  existing  urban  pro- 
grams. In  light  of  the  well-documented  plight 
of  our  cities,  we  believe  a  priority  program 
such  as  the  GOP  Congressmen  suggest  is  en- 
tirely in  order. 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  a  unique  individual.  He  is  an  artist. 
His  name  is  Jan  Wittenber.  I  cannot  at- 
test to  his  ranking  in  the  world  of  art  but 
I  can  attest  to  his  humanity  and  service 
to  his  fellowman.  Recently  he  initiated 
an  art  program  of  sketches  and  murals 
for  the  Dixon  State  School,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  retarded.  This  warmhearted 
man.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chicago 
Tribime  and  the  Chicago  American,  ral- 
lied artists  from  many  places  and  put 
them  to  work  providing  a  little  color  and 
beauty  for  the  patients.  I  applaud  his 
energy,  humanity,  and  dedication. 

The  story  of  his  efforts,  chronicled  in 
the  Dixon  State  School  Reporter,  fol- 
lows : 

Drawings  for  Dixon 

Chicago  artists  and  art  students  are  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  designs  on  murals  to 
be  attached  to  the  walls  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings at  DSS.  The  project  is  part  of  an  exten- 
sive effort  to  brighten  the  atmosphere  for 
residents  of  the  school. 

Known  as  "Drawings  for  Dixon."  the  proj- 
ect was  begun  by  Jan  Wittenber,  a  Chicago 
artist  who  does  volunteer  teaching  of  arts 
and  crafts  at  DSS.  Their  artwork  includes 
sketches  of  clowns,  animals,  figures  out  of 
ancient  folklore,  and  other  bits  of  whimsy  to 
brighten  the  walls  at  DSS. 

Here  is  how  the  program  for  "Drawings  for 
Dixon"  got  started.  Jean  Slocum.  DSS  Super- 
visor of  Volunteer  Services,  felt  that  murals 
would  be  a  fine  thing  in  one  of  the  buildings. 
Wittenber  agreed  but  wondered  why  one 
building  should  be  a  special  sort  of  show  case. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  others  could  stand  a 
little  color  and  beauty  too.  In  fact,  he  re- 
vealed, that  inspired  by  his  experience  at 
DSS,  he  had  painted  a  picture  entitled  "The 
Shut  In."  The  picture  shows  a  young  woman 
behind  heavy  black  bars,  looking  wistfully 
out  into  a  world  which  she  no  longer  shares. 
This,  he  felt  was  the  way  men.  women,  and 
children  feel  when  they  are  forgotten  by  their 
relatives  and  friends,  and  condemned  to 
spend  their  lives  in  an  institution,  alone  and 
unloved. 

Being  a  man  of  action.  Wittenber  wrote  to 
Jack  Mabley  of  Chicago's  American.  He  re- 
quested that  artists  and  art  students 
throughout  the  Chicago  area  be  appealed  to 
in  this  manner.  If  they  could  not  come  to 
Oixon.  he  said  he  would  furnish  transporta- 
tion for  them,  or  collect  material  volunteered. 
Canvas  would  be  available  as  a  result  of  con- 
tributions by  the  Joanna  Western  Mills  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  Illinois.  The  sketches  would 
be  used  as  part  of  the  material  for  a  mural 
and  the  designed  figures  could  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  DSS  walls.  Within  a  few 
days  eight  artists  had  already  called  him  and 
started  on  their  way  toward  bringing  cheer 
to  the  shut-ins  at  Dixon. 

In  addition,  the  artist  arranged  to  speak 
next  month  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Circle  Campus  to  enlist  the  help  of  advanced 
art  students  in  making  designs  on  murals 
that  could  be  used  permanently  on  walls. 
He  has  the  promises  of  art  assistance  from 
students  on  the  University  of  Chicago  art 
staff  who  are  working  toward  their  art  de- 
gree. In  addition,  other  Chicago  newspapers, 
including  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  prom- 
ised to  publicize  the  project  pictorlally  and 
enlist  the  support  of  other  Chicago  artists 
and  art  students. 
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Wlttenber's  dedication  to  art  has  t.iken 
him  to  almo.n  every  state  in  the  union.  He 
wis  born  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  first  to  the  Nether- 
nnds  and  later  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
fxhlbited  In  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago 
and  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  competition 
uf  independent  Chicago  artists. 

ir  any  area  residents  want  to  take  part  in 
•nrawings  for  Dixon."  they  may  write  or  call 
lue  Health  Educator  at  DSS. 


Addi-ess  of  Maj.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
Ambassador  of  Israel 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  a  most  enlightening  and  mov- 
ing address  regarding  the  current  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  This  address  was  given 
by  His  Excellency  Maj.  Gen.  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  Ambassador  of  Israel,  before  the 
ninth  annual  policy  conference,  Ameri- 
can-Israel Public  Affairs  Committee,  here 
in  Washington,  D.C,  on  March  11. 

Confident  that  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate Ambassador  Rabin's  remarks  as 
much  as  I  did,  I  herewith  present  the  full 
text  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Address     by     His     Excellency     Maj.     GrN. 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  Ambassador  of  Israel,  Ee- 
FOEE  THE  Ninth  Annval  Policy  Confer- 
ence,    American-Israel     Public     Affairs 
CoMaUTTEE,  Washington.  DC,  March   11, 
1963 

I  would  trv  to  describe  to  ycti  tonight  the 
main  problems  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
The  day-to-dav  events  reported  in  the  press 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  real  problems. 
An  explosion  in  a  Jerusalem  building,  ar- 
tillery Are  exchanges  along  the  Jordan  River, 
a  terrorist  gang  captured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nablus— these  are  the  by-products  of  the 
disease,  not  their  tmderlying  causes.  As  with 
every  Qisease.  it  is  far  more  important  to  get 
at  its  roots,  than  to  treat  its  external  symp- 
toms. The  Arab-Israel  conflict  foes  back 
many  years.  It  has  been  played  upon  and 
influenced  bv  emciicnal  iactors,  )jy  baser  in- 
stincts fed  ijy  reUc,i&u3  and  national  prej- 
udices. 

It  is  not  easv  to  disilnguish  between  the 
signiflcant    and    the    trivial    in    the    Midd:e 
East — unless  one  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  region— unless  one  fcllov.-s  closely  the 
course  of  events  there,  day  by  day.  and  even 
hour    by    hour.    The   striking    charactDriifc 
of  the  conflict  is  that  the  opponents  are  to- 
tally   dissimilar    in    their    final    aim,?.    Each 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  conflict  seeks  en- 
tirely different  goals.  The  aim  of   the   Arab 
States    is    Israel's    destruction.    Israel's    .iim 
is  peaceful  accommodation  of  itself  in  the 
Middle  East.  One  side  strives  towards  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  other  side  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated: and  the  other  side  seeks  to  secure  lU 
mere  existence,  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  In 
this  respect  I  know  of  no  ether  conflict  in 
the  world  comparable   with  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  There  are  a  great  number  of  con- 
flicts and  wars  going  on  in  the  world  today. 
Some    of    these    arise    from    territorial    dis- 
putes,  others   from   disputes   over   forms   of 
r-overnment  and  regime.  Some  ari--e  from  the 
will  of  one  people  to  conquer  and  dominate 
its  neighbors.  But  a  situation  in  which  one 
r^ation  or  group  of  nations  seeks  to  wipe  out 
entirely  its  adversary  Is  unique  to  the  Arab- 
Israel    conflict.    The    ultimate    aim    of    the 
.\rabs  is  extermination.  Therefore,   as   long 
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as  this  aim  has  not  been  achieved,  they  h-xve 
to  decide  on  an  intermediate  policy.  They 
choose  the  policy  of  non-acceptance  and 
non-recognition  of  Israel.  Recognition,  ac- 
ceptance of  Israel  would  be  fundamentally 
in  contradiction  with  their  declared  uUnnate 
aim  Some  of  their  leaders  still  believe  that 
this  Is  the  stage  of  laying  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  the  future.  For  the  past 
twenty  vears  we  have  witnessed  an  Arab  pol- 
icy of'deliberatelv  ianoring  Israel's  exi^^tpnce. 
Sf^me  of  vou  may  consider  what  I  have  been 
savlrg  at  best  as  cxacRcrat?d.  at  worst  as 
bia.seri,  subjective  propaganda.  You  miaht 
ask  is  it  possible  today,  in  the  mid-JOth 
century,  to  destroy  a  nation?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible tliat  ijny  state  in  our  day  and  age  cf  ii.d 
hr.'-;->or  EO  reckless  a  p-arpose? 

I.-.dies  and  gentlemen,  the  c-xperiprcc  of 
Jewi.'h  history  has  previously  shown  us  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible:  it  Is  only  thirty 
veTS  since  the  Jewish  people  witnessed  what 
w.,s  perhaps  the  mort  awful  tr..2edy  ever 
in  ojr  lon;T  history.  We  saw  how  a  demented 
dictator  came  to  power  in  u  great  European 
nation  with  its  historic  culture  and  traai- 
tinn-^  'U-.d  h.irbored  lust  such  a  purpose— 
and  carried  it  out.  Some  here  tonight  may 
remember  the  voices  saying  then  that  .-^nch 
a  thing  could  never  happen.  Many,  many 
poonle  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  would  not  be- 
lieve the  reports  when  they  first  becan  to 
trickle  through,  of  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  .^vstematic  genocide  set  in  motion.  The 
r-'li'-y  turned  out  to  he  even  more  terrible 
than  the  reports.  Six  million  were  destroyed, 
mct'iodicallv.  Why?  Because  they  were  Jewi=: 
bee  use  ;^s  'thjir  luck  had  it.  they  did  not 
even  have  the  chance  to  stand  .ind  tifht  back 
effectively. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  could  only  hap- 
pen under  a  Hitler,  in  the  demented  rec:me 
of  N'>7.1  Germany,  that  it  could  never  i  nppen 
again    I   shall   not   ?o   back   as   far   as    1948. 
only  back  to  the  second  half  of  May.   1967^ 
T).c  'tl■v■."'^  f  irr.-s  .4  Enypt.  JnvC  =r..  Sy:-ri   .md 
Iraq  had  concentrated  along  the  length  ;:nd 
breadth    of    Israel's    borders.    Hundreds    of 
thousands    of    Arab    troops    were    ready    for 
battle   armed  with  the  latest  milit.iry  equip- 
ment,   tanks,   planes,   artillery,    and    all    the 
other    wen  pons    of    destruction.    The    r.oose 
around  our  necks  tightened.  The  plan  was 
,,o-i-H't    vr:-  i;  "  vi'-tim  rctu-od  TT  cooper -tp. 
was  determined   lo  survive,   to  prsvent   his 
own  destruction.  Do  we  need  to  apologize  for 
foiling    our    intended    assassins?    Can    there 
be  ■ir.v  doubt  about  what  would  have  been 
our  fate  if  the  Arab  ;.rmles  had  triumphed?— 
about  what  would  have  happened  to  us  If  we 
had  been  defer;t-d?  There  is  no  need  to  cite 
the  FL'vpil.in  Ircsidenfs  statements  of  May 
26.  28.  "and  30.  What  V.e  said  was  quite  clear 
pnd"!  nequivccsl.  It  was  sr-id  to  the  world  r.t 
laree  cvpr  radio  :ind  fjlevif-ion.  This  v.-as  only 
nine  inonthc  atro.   ar.d  I   :'m  svre   that  you 
;iil  remember  ir.  well.  We  :  11  r;csll  the  vave 
of  -yrapathy  ;-.nd  ccmp.'iS.=:ion  f:r  the  Jewir.h 
oeople  which  sv.-ept  the  civilized  world  after 
'the  holocaust  cf  V/crld  War  II.  We  do  !^ot 
want  any  more  po2t-mort»m  sympathies.  We 
came  to  Israel  to  reestablish  r.n  Israel  Fociety 
based  on  traditional  Jewl.sh  values  and  pro- 
gressive  Western    civilization.   Our   national 
and    cultural    self-determination    have    af- 
forded us  the  conditions,   the  opportunity, 
and  the  r.-ieans  of  self-defence.  We  have  dem- 
cn-:rated    that    v.-e    .'.re    as    capable    as    any 
other  people  in  this  world  of  defending  our- 
selves. 

The  developments  leadinp:  up  to  the  Six- 
Day  War  were  sudden  and  dramatic.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  at  the  end  of  April  1967 
could  have  foreseen  an  outbreak  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June  like  that  of  the  Six-Day  War. 
We  m.ght  well  ask  ourselves  how  so  sudden 
p  development  was  possible,  and  how  it  came 
about.  Its  origin  lies  in  the  reality  with 
which  we  have  lived  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  our  Independence.  The  very  same 
developments  which  led  up  to  the  Six-Day 
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War  can  repeat  themselves  at  any  time,  at 

•,•  V  moment-  as  loni?  as  the  policy  of  the 
Arab  States  remains  belligerency,  and  as 
long  as  thev  remain  unreconciled  to  the  fact 
of  Israels  existence,  as  long  as  their  de- 
clared aim  is  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Any  real  and  sincere  effort  to  prevent  war 
in  the  Middle  E.ast  muft  first  of  all  address 
itself    to    this    problem.    Israel    seeks    pence, 
v.-ith  all  her  heart,  hut  the  basic  condition 
lor  a  real  pence  J.s   mutual  recoi-nition  and 
a    cfiinmon    understanding,    -niese    are    the 
i-u.dlne    lines    of    l.srr.el's    every    .action    and 
p,,licv    When  we  affirm  our  ijolicy  of  direct 
n,-c;otlatlons    to   settle    all    the    problems   at 
i^pup.   ihi.^   is  not  some  stubborn   insistence 
on  one   particular  course  or  tactic.  Our  in- 
sistence IS  that  iici.'otiations  must  be  direct. 
between      our      neiBhbors      and      ourselves. 
V  hetber  it  be  In  ihe  i.iresr •■ct  or  under  tlie 
ausolccs  cf  the  U.N.  represent.aive.  And  this 
is   no   pointless  obstinacy.   How   can   real   or 
l.i.stln(?   arrani!cments    be    concluded    m   any 
other  wfiy?  The  whole  root  of  the  evil  is  the 
Arab  policy  of  non-reconclliation  and   non- 
recofrnltion. 

^ny  international  .approach  aeknowledglng 
th's    Arab    policy    can    only    frustr..te    every 
po"ibilitv    (f    -elting   at    the    roots    of    the 
\'-ab-Isrr,el   conflict.  Any   approach  Intimat- 
liu'   international    approval    or   endorsement 
of    \r.  b  refus-^l  to  recoc'ir.'e   i.s    or  allowing 
them  to  evade  the  basic  necessity  of  rench- 
in"  agreement  with  us  directly,  any  .'uch  ap- 
proach will  f.-iil  to  .solve  the  tensions  m  the 
MidJle  Ea.st    It  is  not  the  riahts  of  a  victor 
that  we  ,'.re  clalmlni;.  All  we  ask.  and  claim. 
is    recocnition    i;s    an    equal    party,    in    any 
solution.  We  have  had  our  experience  of  r^r- 
r-ngement-s  made  without  direct  necrotiation. 
In    1957.    the   I.   D.    P.   evacuated    the    Smal 
Pcn'iiMila.  on  the  .'trcncth  of  inadequate  in- 
tc-rn'ational   arranucments.   An   internatlona: 
ti-i^rcencv   force  was  established,   and   ihir- 
•een  Maritime   Powers  cruaraniped   free  pas- 
£.i:;c  in  the  .Straits  of  Tiran.  It  took  two  days 
for  that  emergency  force  to  vanish  away.  It 
:     1  of"r  t  '  paK^  ovr  m  :  ilenee  v.i^al  i  r-c   ni" 
of    the   s-uarantee   of   the    Mantime   Pcwer.^. 
A'l  who  really  and  Einccrely  want  peace  must 
fiist  and  foremcit  do  nothlnc  to  enable  the 
'ir.-bK    to   evade   the    basic    essenti.ils.    B.^'lc 
"essentials  mean  Arab  settlement  with  Israel 
I  r  ;!.c!r  ..u-.st  ,i.d.:-.-  c'.ifiercnces. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
A.rab-I.srael  conflict  is  too  intricate  and  com- 
Jne-  But  we  have  l-ad  to  fight  three  warp 
in  the  last  twenty  years  While  we  n-.ny  have 
come  f.ut  en  the  winning  side,  it  isn't  wars 
we  want  but  peace  I  have  been  a  soldier  all 
mv  lif^  I  know  how  cruel  .-nd  harsh  war  is. 
with  its  tragedy  f.nd  bloodshed  The  Six-Day 
War  may  cppe-^r  to  liavo  i^oen  a  -faminib 
•.lctorv"."and  indeed  it  was  Our  e.30  dead  and 
3  000  wfunded  may  appear  l"  liave  been  a 
■!va:;  i.rice  to  nay.  In  rrcp'-.rtion  to  the 
dinentions  of  the  war  and  the  forces  in- 
^^lv»d,  it  was  ntt  a  high  price  to  pay  lor  our 
-urvival.  But  this  is  not  true  in  terms  ( f  anv 
national  calculation  830  dead  is  a  hl'^h  pr:- 
porti.,a  f.l  our  p.-.pulation  Our  casualties  m 
the  Six-Uav  War  were  hishcr  than  the  jr:;- 
pL..rtionatc  'tot.il  of  United  States  tasuuliies 
in  the  Kcr?an  and  Viet  Nam  War  put  t'^- 
pethcr  And  this  was  all  in  ?ix  days,  not  m 
lifteen  -.tars  We  do  not  seek  wars,  even  i: 
we  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  bo  the 
loser-s.  What  we  want  is  to  prevent  war.  to 
doier  cur  enemies  frjin  nggres.4on  against  ^l^. 
i:i  i;.c  i.bsence  cf  peace. 

Bif.er  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
on'.v  way  to  prevent  wpr  is  throui'h  milnary. 
economic  and  political  strentrlh.  We  don  t 
want  anvonc  else  to  fieht  our  wars  for  us. 
Our  Citizens  are  ready,  able,  and  j.repared 
to  delcnd  their  lives  and  protect  cur  national 
existence.  Tiie  fact  that  the  Arabs  are  tO 
million  and  we  2',,  million  does  not  alarm 
us  The  (  niv  thing  that  we  ask  of  our  menus 
throughout  the  world  is  to  let  us  have  the 
means,  the  equipment,  to  defend  ourselves. 
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The  Arab  states  have  the  backing  of  a 
Great  Power.  This  power  has  no  Inhibitions, 
moral  or  otherwise.  In  its  unlimited  support 
of  the  Arab  States  It  is  pouring  an  abun- 
dance of  weaponry,  of  very  high  quality,  into 
the  Arab  States.  They  have  thousands  of 
their  n»  litary  advisors,  instructors,  and  tech- 
nlclai  '.  in  the  Arab  States.  The  Egyptian 
President  has  told  the  editor  of  Look  maga- 
zine that  there  are  barely  one  thousand.  This 
Is  far  from  the  true  figure,  one  of  the  many 
Inaccurate  statements  in  the  interview.  The 
true  figure  is  double  and  even  triple  that. 
The  military  presence  of  that  World  Power  in 
the  Middle  East  is  an  established  fart  If 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  not  described 
as  military  bases  of  that  power.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  semantics.  The  permanent  presence 
of  the  Power's  naval  vessels  in  those  harbors 
makes  them  bases  In  fact  if  not  in  name. 

The  question  which  the  world  must  answer 
Is  whether  to  support  the  cause  of  war  or 
the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of  negotiation 
and  settlement  or  the  cause  of  non-recognl- 
tlon  of  a  nation's  right  of  very  existence. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  my  country 
for  the  understanding  and  help  we  have  had 
from  the  United  States.  I  say  so  especially  in 
regard  of  Xhe  United  States  Government's 
efforts  to  aciileve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the.. Middle  East,  a  policy  set  forward  by 
PrSiaent  Johnson  in  his  statement  of  June 
19.  1967. 

After  twenty  years  of  statehood.  Israel's 
struggle  Is  still  for  her  very  existence.  But 
we  hope  and  believe  that  peace  will  come  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  road  to  it  might  be 
a  long  one.  We  know  that  it  would  entail 
sacrifice,  suffering,  and  heavy  burdens  on 
us.  We  have  no  other  choice.  It  is  our  belief 
that  our  cause  Is  deserving  of  the  support 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 


Freedom  of  Information  for  the 
Diitrict  of  Columbia 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  bring  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  A  similar  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  who  coautliored  the 
public  disclosure  law  which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  July  4,  1967. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  will 
bring  about  uniformity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  information  law  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  of  equal  importance  it  will  give 
Washington's  new  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil a  long  needed  tool  of  statutorj'  au- 
thority to  disclose  records  and  documents 
to  the  public — a  positive  authority  they 
do  not  have  at  present. 

I  might  add  that  the  present  officials 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  the  case 
of  their  recent  predecessors,  have  evi- 
denced their  desire  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  freedom-of-information  law, 
and  that  their  cooperation  in  this  respect 
has  held  local  government  information 
problems  to  a  minimum. 

The  new  bill  has  been  referred  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information,  and  will 
be  given  consideration  at  an  early  date. 
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Unitarian  Universalist  Resolution  on 
Vietnam  War 


March  19,  1968 


the  use  of  terrorism  and  murder  by  all  par- 
ties against  the  people  of  Vietnam  be 
terminated. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  last  general  assembly  of  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  the 
delegates  adopted  by  greater  than  a  two- 
tliirds  majority  vote  a  resolution  on  'Viet- 
nam as;ain  urgin?;  "the  United  States  to 
recnnsider  its  policy  in  Vietnam  and  to 
explore  solutions  other  than  military." 

1  include  this  resolution  as  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  I  think  it 
is  worth  the  careful  consideration  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  readei's  of  the 
Congressional  Record  generally. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  1966  (Fifth)  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association 
passed  the  following  resolution  reaffirming 
tl^e  Intent  of  its  1964  resolution  urging  "the 
United  States  to  reconsider  its  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  explore  solutions  other  tlian 
milit.iry.  "  the  Unitarian  Universalist  .Associa- 
tion— • 

Notes  again  that  the  present  war  in  Viet- 
n.im  threatens  to  escalate  into  a  world  nu- 
clear war: 

Urges  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  witii  any  and  all  principals  in 
the  conflict,  including  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  in  seeking  a  cease-fire,  the  hold- 
inc;  of  internationally-supervised  free  elec- 
tions, and  in  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a 
representative  grAernment  of  South  Viet- 
nam; r.nd 

Transmits  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress its  continued  deep  concern  for  an  im- 
mediate peace  in  V'letnam. 

The  Sixtli  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Universalist  Association  reaffirms  its  pre- 
vious resolution  and   further: 

1.  Commends  tlae  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  initiative  he  has  taken 
m  seeking  a  cease-fire  and  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  endorses  his  specific  proposals  for; 

(ai  Cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and 

(b)  The  scaling  down  of  all  military  op- 
erations by  all  parties  in  Vietnam,  and 

ic)  Discussions  among  all  parties  directly 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

2  Urges  the  United  States  government  to 
take  substantial  immediate  and  long  term 
steps  of  de-escalation  without  any  prior  con- 
ditions placed  on  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnam  government. 

3.  Urges  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  give  its  citizens  accurate  and  com- 
plete iniormation  about  events  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  recognize  that  responsible  debate  on 
United  States  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
oppo.'^ition  to  the  war  should  not  be  equated 
with  a  lack  of  patriotism. 

4.  Encourages  immediate  public  and  private 
ertorts  to  heal  the  wounded  civilians  of  all 
Vietnam,  and  to  reconstruct  and  develop  the 
w.ir-ravaged  land. 

5.  Transmits  again  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  its  continued  deep  concern  for 
immediate  peace  in  Vietnam. 

6.  Urges  member  churches  and  fellowships 
through  congregational  action  to  take  a  pub- 
lic po.sition  on  tlie  war  in  Vietnapi. 

7.  Urges,  in  view  of  toe  continuing  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  any  unilateral  steps  toward 
peace  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
that  there  be  a  reciprocal  de-escalation,  in- 
cluding the  progressive  removal  of  all  foreign 
troops  and  the  grounding  of  all  foreign  air- 
craft in  Nortii  and  South  Vietnam  and  that 


Status  of  Firearms  Legislation 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  excellent  summary  of  the 
fireai-ms  legislation  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress put  out  by  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc. 

That  newsletter  points  out  that  the 
antigun  faction  in  Washington  is 
deliberately  blocking  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  control  passage  of  fire- 
arms into  the  hands  of  mental  incom- 
petents, fugitives,  drunks,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, and  other  persons  similarly  un- 
suited.  The  reason,  as  that  excellent 
article  points  out.  is  that  those  pushing 
legislation  like  S.  1,  the  Dodd  bill,  seek 
not  control  over  firearms  passing  into 
the  hands  of  these  unfortunate  cate- 
gories of  people,  but  seek  rather  to  strip 
law-abiding  citizens  of  their  right  to  own 
firearms  for  legitimate  sporting  and  de- 
fense purposes. 

The  article  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Status  of  Major  Firearms 
Legislation  Pending  in  Congress 

The  anti-gun  faction  in  Washington  is 
blocking  passage  of  gun  control  bills. 

The  Dodd-Administration  bloc  has  been 
unable  to  pass  its  own  bills  but  at  the  same 
time  has  blocked  passage  of  sportsmen- 
backed  bills  which  would  tighten  up  the 
National  and  Federal  Firearms  Acts. 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  this  group  is 
that  if  they  cannot  pass  their  own  bill.  S.  1. 
Amendment  90.  they  do  not  want  anything 
else  to  be  passed.  The  Dodd  bill  is  now  in  its 
seventh  version  over  a  five-year  period.  Each 
time  the  Dodd  bill  has  not  passed,  it  has  been 
changed  to  be  more  restrictive.  Instead  of 
compromising,  the  anti-gun  forces  have  made 
successive  bills  more  objectionable. 

The  anti-gun  forces  have  never  offered  a 
reasonable  compromise.  Apparently  they 
would  rather  have  an  issue  than  a  law. 

They  have  refused  to  allow  passage  of  any 
bill  which  would  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  to  include  bazookas,  cannons  and 
heavy  military  ordnance.  The  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  passed  in  1934,  controls  "gangster- 
type  "  weapons  such  as  machine  guns  and 
s^wed-off  shotguns. 

No  organized  group,  representing  any  in- 
terests, has  ever  testified  against  putting 
bazooka-type  weapons  in  the  National  Act. 
In  fact,  ail  of  the  major  sportsmen  organi- 
zations in  America  have  favored  passage  of 
Senator  Roman  Hruska's  S.  1854  which  would 
do  just  that  and  take  care  of  heavy  weapons 
once  and  for  all. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  riots  this  sum- 
mer, the  Administration  forces  have  blocked 
the  Hruska  bill,  and  others,  which  would  give 
law  enforcement  authorities  the  controls 
they  need  for  bazooka-type  weapons. 

The  Administration  has  instead  mixed 
heavy  ordnance  with  sporting  firearms  in  its 
current  version  of  S.  1  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  They  have  used  the  threat  of 
heavy  military  ordnance  as  propaganda  to 
help  passage  of  their  bill  on  sporting  firearms. 

If  the  anti-gun  forces  really  wanted  a  ba- 
zooka bill,  they  could  pass  it  tomorrow  by 
simply  putting  it  in  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  where  it  logically  fits.  Sportsmen  have 
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not  only  never  opposed  this  control  but  have 
reoeatedly  endorsed  it 

Thressentlal  difference  between  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  to  control  sporting  fire- 
arms in  their  S.  1  and  .Sen.  Hruska  s  b.  1853 
is  one  of  basic  philosophy. 

^.e  Dodd-Admlnistration  bill  is  based  on 
total  bans.  The  Hru.-^ka  approach  is  based  on 

'"^If"t'he°National  Firearms  Act.  which  regu- 
lated machine  guns  and  ^'f «  ""^^'^f"  ^^\'';;; 
can  work  for  34  vears  on  the  basic  lheor\  ol 
regumt  on.  sportsmen  feel  that  controls  cm 
spirting  firearms  can  work  through  regula- 

°If'the  Administration  forces  really  wanted 
legislation,  thev  could  swing  their  support  in 
a  reasonable  compromise  to  the  two  Hruska 
bills  and  get  them  passed  easily^ 

The  current  deadlock  gets  back  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  anti-gun  faction 
wants  an  issue  or  firearms  controls. 


A  Tribute  to  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Gardner 

HON.  JACOBK.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 
Mr     JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    most 
Members    of    Congress    know   John   W 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  the  Departinent 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
July  1965  through  February  1968,  as  a 
highly  capable,  experienced,  and  truly 
dedicated  public  servant  who  can  look 
back  on  his  service  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  justified  sense  of  ac- 
complishment, a  feeling  which  I  am  cer- 
tain is  widely  shared  in  this  body-.  But 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has  meant 
even  more  than  this;  he  was  a  leader 
who  stood  out  among  his  colleagues  m 
commitment  and  in  dedication.  Few  trib- 
utes   can    equal    the    farewell    menage 
signed  by  a  representative  group  of  HEW 
employees   and   presented   to   Secretary 
Gardner  last  month  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture from  office.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of   Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

February.  21,  196B. 

DEAR  Secretary  Gardner;  The  recent  an- 
nouncement of  your  resignation  as  Secre- 
tarv  of  HEW  is  met  with  both  despair  and 
adinlration.  Perhaps  by  some  this  news  was 
received  with  surprise,  but  not  by  us  who 
shared  vour  concepts  and  desires,  for  we 
also  .■'hafed  your  irustrations  and  disappoint- 

"^  Many  new  emplovees  were  attracted  to  the 
Department  because  they  sensed  your  com- 
mitment and  wished  to  be  a  pan  of  the  re- 
vitalized HEW  which  welcomed  its  respon- 
sibilities and  believed  in  its  missions.  Many 
older  emplovees  also  recognized  and  wel- 
comed that  HEW's  gait  had  changed  from 
plodding  to  prodding.  Obviously,  you  were 
aware  of  this,  Mr,  Secretary,  for  in  your 
Jp"uary.  1968  report  to  us  you  said; 

"People  react  strongly  to  the  climate  of 
an  organization.  If  a  organization  is  to  ac- 
complish great  things,  it  is  essential  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  conducive  to  such  accom- 
plishment. Thanks  to  the  responsiveness  aiid 
good  spirit  of  people  throughout  the  De- 
partment during  this  period,  we  have  had 
such  an  atmosphere  .  .  . 
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"We  have  had  a  climate  conducixe  to  in- 
novation. Many  of  the  new  initiatives  that 
emerged  during  this  period  are  traceable  to 

'^'YourTudden  resignation  substantiates  our 
feeling    that    an    unfavorable    climate    now 

'"'^m/  Secretary,  those  who  stay  will  miss 
you  Thev  win"  miss  your  leadership  your 
Imotlonal  commitment.  V™'-^ ''"^"^  Jhe 
grasp  of  the  importance  of  HEW  as  e 
principal  agent  tor  the  fulfillment  of  the 
omises  of  our  democracy.  Under  your  gu.d- 
Liice  HEW  blossomed  lor  the  first  time  and 
ot^r  mission  was  a  proud  and  ""P-,^^^»^  °"*;^ 

in  our  democracy,  '"'^^'°"^-P[  "!'"',t,,7vour 
changed    Therefore,  in  sympathy  with  your 
rc^gnation  we  acknowledge  our  deep  trou- 
ble.^We  know,  .is  do  you.  Mr.  ^^^^tary.    hat 
all  casualties  of  war  do  not  occur  on     attle- 
nelds    We  abhor   the   direct   loss   of   life,   as 
well   as   the   loss  ol   opportunity   to   wage   a 
battle   against    poverty   and   di.sease   m    this 
countrv     Yet.    as    most    Americans,    we    can 
reach  no  consensus  about  the  polit.c^a    and 
moral    justifications    for    war.    But    ^^e    -'re 
m?an  mous  in  seeing  no  -'"stificat  on  what^ 
soever   for   permitting    "Too   many  ^MMren 
and  too  many  adults  in  this  free  society  .to 
stiUUvr  under    the    subtle    but    powerful 
yrlnule:   of    ignorance,   disease,   want.  ^  s- 
rriminatlon.  phvslcai  handicap  or  mental  ill- 
ness   Those  tvrannies  keep  them  dependent. 
We  want  to  be  free  and  strong. 

we  deplore  the  unconscionable  and  un- 
neTessar?  waste  and  loss  of  life  wrought  by 
domestic  tyrannies. 

The    recent    announcement    of    your    res 
ignatlon  as   Secretary  of  HEW   is  met   with 
both   admiration   and   despair. 

Sincerely,  
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Gary  and  Paul  .lones.  both  of  Pa.sadena;  a 
r^pbroUier.  Hay  WiL.on.  of  P'-^^^^^f  =  "f 
three  Msters.  Mrs.  Mary  L  Lehman^  of  Pasa- 
dena- Mrs.  Jackie  Au'tln.  of  Glen  Burnle, 
and  Miss  Brenda  Jones,  of  Pasadena. 


Pasadena  Marine  Dies  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ffc^  Donald  E.  Jones,  a  young  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  m 
Viemam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  tSs  fine  voung  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record. 

P.^SADENA     marine     DIES     IN      y,'^^XA«  KHE 
DONALD  JONLS  IS  KILLED  ON  HlLL  NEAR  KlIE 

Sank  „  _,  . 

^  Pasadena  ,Md.,  youth  has  been  killed  m 
Vietnam  while  defending  HIU  861  near  U^e 
besieged  Khe  Sanh  military  base,  it  was  an 

""p/"  Donald  E^lines.  19.  was  killed  March  8 
from  ■  fragmentation  wounds  from  enemy 
mor  ar  f^re  in  Quang  Tri  province,  according 
Ta  Defense  Department  telegram  rcceiNCd 
hv  his  wife.  Mrs.  Linda  G.  Jones. 

Private  ^nes  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
January  and  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Marine 
Division  in  Khe  Sanh  belore  being  sent  to 

"prf4\e  Jones  attended  Northeast  High 
school  in  Pasadena.  He  was  an  apprentice 
brick  mason  before  enlisting  in  the  Marines 
last  August.  He  had  his  basic  training  at 
Parris  island.  S.C.  and  was  sent  to  Camp 
Pendleton   in   California   before   leaving   for 

^'Ic'Jo^ing  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones, 
her  son  iaid  m  his  letters  that  •■conditions 
were  horrible"  and  complained  of  irregular 
mail  delivery. 

Before  enlisting  he  lived  with  his  wife  at 
4402  Donna  drive  in  Pasadena. 

Besides  his  wife  and  mother,  he  is  survived 
by  his  father.  Jack  R.  Jones:  two  brothers. 


How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

ny    SOVTII    C.^ROIlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  It).  1968 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Spoaki-r.  the  follow- 
ing aiticle  by  Gus  Tyler  is  extremely 
timelv  and  will  be  ol  particular  interest 
at  llus  time  to  the  Conuress  and  to  the 
people  of  our  i;reat  country: 

How  A  Frfe  Pfoi-i.e  Conduct  a  Long  War 
iHv  Gus  Tvkr.  ILGWU  A.ssistunt  President. 
IS    .  national  board  member  of  Americans 
fi.r  Democratic  .\ction) 

Lac  one  night,  a  friendly  Senator  dis- 
cus.sed  the  war  with  the  President  a t  1  e 
White  House,  "n.e  cr.nflict  w,.s  runn  g 
wrong,  and  too  long.  The  lighting  was  going 
into  itB  third  ye.-r  with  no  end  '»  sight^In 
recent  weeks,  the  enemy  had  shown  new 
strength,  putting  the  great  and  powerful 
united  States  on  the  delensne.  Prom  the  an- 
L'uished  bowels  of  the  nation  arose  the  cry 
lor  'peace  '  It  c.-.mc  Irom  the  opposition  and 
from  the  President's  own  party.  But  the  man 
in  the  White  House  was  obdurate. 

The  press  did  not  spare  him.  They  re 
minded  him  ol  the  many  men  who  had  died 
n  the  niform  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  reminded  him  aeam  as  the  number 
mounted.  They  charged  him  with  fespotism. 
with  I  brutal  draft,  with  .<,upprosFion  of  dis- 
sension 'nth  ...trangling  civil  liberties.  They 
chTrged  that  the  President'.-  insane  obsession 
v^  h  the  war  '.vas  bringing  the  country  o 
run;  internal  rebellion,  riots,  inflation^  out- 
ragcous  taxc.tion.  They  charged  him  * "!>  '> 
ing  to  the  country,  getting  it  into  a  limited 
war  on  one  pretext  and  then  waging  an  ex- 
Tended  war  for  his  own  crazy,  c'rvisadmg  pur- 
pc"e.  They  charged  that  he  l>ad  all  owed  U 
generals    to    take    over    the   running    of    the 

''"  Within  his  own  party,  le.-ders  ^^■^7'■  '"°';i"^ 
iround  for  a  candidate  to  run  against  him 
tor    he  nomination.  Challenging  his  conduc 
of    In   unconstitutional    war.    Congressional 
leaders  were  preparing  Impeachmo.n  procced- 

'^The    President    himself    was    weary    :.nd 
without  friends.  Those  who  .<-hould  have  ral- 
ned  "o  his  support   accused  him   of   incom- 
etence.  faintheartedness,  and  even  a  sneak- 
ng  "vmpathy   with   the   foe.   He   was   being 
peeved  to  death  by  doves  ;aid  hawks  alike. 
Thesp  were  the  things  that  Senator  Orvi  le 
Hickm::n    Browning   muEcd   -o  out   with   the 
President   of    the   United   States^  The   ^lov^- 
^neakln-  Chief  Magistrate  reached  for  a  pam- 
p^ilet  that  had  apparently  been  his  bedside 
companion  m   these  difficult  days.  He  ^""^- 
mended  it  to  the  Senator  r^  proper  rtacilng 
for   men   laden   with   the   responsibilities   of 
carr^•ing  on  the  most  unpopular  war  in   .he 
ma?oi"f  history.   The   booklet    was   entitled. 
■How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  \Nar. 
and\4  written  ;'y  a  Philadelphlan.  Charles 
Janewav  Stillc. 

On  that  night  of  December  29.  1862.  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  to  Browning  from  the  document 
lor  an  hour  or  more.  But  he  was  readme  .or 
himself  too.  The  President  was  going 
through  an  ordeal  other  Presidents  had  ex- 
perienced-Washington during  -he  Rc^o.u 
lion  Madison  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  freeacm- 
loving  people  are  also  a  Peace-lo-.^ng  people 
who  consider  it  their  right-mdeed.  their 
dutv-to  resist  any  iv'ler  seeking  to  dragoon 
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the  populace  into  a  war  that  is  too  pointless 
or  too  palnlul. 

Things  had  not  gone  well  for  Lincoln  in 
December  of  1862.  On  the  13th  of  that  month. 
General  Ambrose  Burnslde  saw  the  flower 
of  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  wither  under 
the  fire  of  Lee's  veterans  at  Fredericksburg. 
In  the  West,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
was  stalled  in  ita  tracks  at  Murfreesboro. 
Sherman  was  having  difficulty  at  Vlcksburg. 
Lincoln  sensed  still  more  trouble  ahead. 
And  when  spring  followed  winter,  Lee  moved 
his  armies  north  Into  Pennsylvania,  threat- 
ening Meade  at  Gettysburg.  The  conquest  of 
the  South  seemed  far,  far  away  in  a  never- 
never  land  of  Lincoln's  fantasy. 

Bad  as  the  military  situation  was  for  Lin- 
coln, the  political  situation  w:is  worse.  When 
a  military  appropriation  bill  came  before 
Congress  on  December  18,  the  Midwestern 
Democratic  delegation  pointedly  abstained— 
almost  to  a  man.  They  never  wanted  the  war 
and  were  now  doubly  bitter  at  the  thought 
that  the  President,  who  had  said  it  was  a  war 
to  preserve  the  Union,  had  ttirned  it  into  a 
war  to  liberate  the  Negro. 

In  January  1863,  the  handsome,  brittle, 
brilliant  spokesman  of  the  Midwestern  Dem- 
ocrats, Clement  Vallandigham,  .spoke  the 
heart  oX  the  peace  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

"Defeat,  debt,  taxation,  sepulchres,  thefe 
are  your  trophies.  In  vain  tlie  people  gave 
you  treasure,  and  the  soldier  yielded  up  his 
life.  .  .  .  The  war  for  the  Union  is.  in  your 
hands,  a  most  bloody  and  costly  failure.  The 
President  confessed  it  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, solemnly,  officially  and  under  the 
broad  seal  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  War 
for  the  Union  was  abandoned;  war  for  the 
Negro  openly  begun,  and  with  stronger  bat- 
talions than  ever  before.  With  what  suc- 
cess? Let  the  dead  at  Predericksbtirg  and 
Vlcksburg  answer. 

"And  now.  sir.  can  this  war  continue? 
Whence  the  money  to  carry  it  on?  Where  the 
men?  Can  you  borrow?  From  whom?  Can 
you  tax  more?  Will  the  people  bear  it?" 

Vallandigham  slashed  at  Lincoln's  end- 
less appetite  for  more  and  more  men.  for 
his  endless  escal.ition  of  the  war.  "Seventy- 
flve  thousand  first  .  .  .  then  83  thousand 
more  were  dem:inded:  and  310  thous.tnd  re- 
sponded. .  .  .  The  President  next  asked  for 
400  thousand,  and  Congress  t;ave  him  oOO 
thousand:  and.  not  to  be  outdone,  he  took 
637  thousand.  Half  of  these  melted  away  in 
their  first  campaign:  and  the  President  de- 
manded 300  thous.ind  more  for  the  w.u.  and 
then  drafted  yet  another  300  thousand  for 
nine  months.  The  fabled  hosts  of  Xerxes 
have  been  outnumbered." 

Although  a  lame-duck  Congressman.  'Val- 
landigham was  no  m.in  to  be  pushed  aside. 
The  descendant  of  a  conscience-driven  Hu- 
guenot and  a  Scotch-Irish  mother,  he  spoke 
for  the  ■•butternut"  counties  of  the  Midwest 
and  for  the  "peace"  Democrats.  He  ended  his 
speech  with  the  warning  that  "popular  up- 
risings" are  being  readied  in  the  North,  and 
a  new  civil  war  is  in  the  making  between 
New  England  and  the  West. 

Vallandigham  w.ts  arrested  on  the  order 
of  General  Burnside.  as  were  others,  for  sedi- 
tious utterances  likely  to  interfere  with  re- 
cruiting. The  ex-congressman  was  sentenced 
to  jail  for  the  duration;  Lincoln  commuted 
the  sentence  to  exile  to  the  Confederacy.  In 
protest,  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  uame<:l 
Vallandigham  unanimously  as  its  candidate 
for  governor. 

The  Illinois  convention  of  the  party 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  "That  the 
further  offensive  prosecution  of  this  war 
tends  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  the 
government,  and  entail  upon  this  nation  all 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  misrule  and 
anarchy." 

The  Iowa  convention  resolved  "that  our 
Union  was  formed  in  i>eace,  and  c.in  never  be 
perpetuated  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  a  re- 
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publican   government  held   toegtber  by   the 
bword  becomes  a  miUtary  despotism." 

In  Connecticut,  the  platform  declared  that 
"tlie  time  has  now  arrived  when  all  true 
lovers  of  the  Constitution  are  ready  to 
abandon  'the  monstrous  fallacy'  that  the 
Union  can  be  restored  by  the  armed  hand 
alone;  and  we  are  anxious  to  inaugurate  such 
action,  honorable  alike  to  the  contending 
sections,  and  unite  all  the  States  upon  terms 
of  equality  as  members  of  one  Confederacy." 

And  in  New  York  City.  Democratic  party 
le.ader  Fernando  Wood  told  an  overflow 
meeting  at  Coop>er  Union:  "This  war  of  the 
General  Crovernment  against  the  South  is 
illegal,  being  unconstitutional,  and  should 
not  be  sustained  if  we  are  to  regard  the  Con- 
stitution as  still  binding  and  in  force." 

Through  the  winter  of  1862.  Lincoln  feared 
that  the  enemy  wa-s  not  the  military  foe 
\vithout  but  the  political  foe  within.  "These 
are  dark  hours,"  wrote  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner to  a  friend  "The  President  tells  me  that 
he  now  fears  the  fire  in  the  rear' — meaning 
the  Democracy,  especially  at  the  Northwest — 
more  than  our  military  chances."  Before  the 
next  summer  was  ended,  the  "fire  in  the  rear" 
came  not  only  from  the  Northwest  but  more 
ominously  from  New  York  City. 

When  Lee  attacked  Gettysburg.  Lincoln 
drained  .several  E.tstern  .states,  including  New 
York,  of  all  re.ady  soldiery  ;xs  a  stop-gap  prior 
to  securing  new  troops  through  a  draft.  The 
con-scnption  call  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
all  over  the  country. 

"For  the  nation  .is  a  whole."  wrote  a  con- 
temporary, "the  Civil  War  reached  its  darkest 
military  day  and  its  point  of  greatest  unpop- 
ularitv  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1863.  Every 
description  of  discontent  .md  disaffection  to- 
wards the  Lincoln  Administration  controlling 
the  National  Government  was  at  its  climax 
in  the  early  summer  of  that  year.  At  no  time 
before  or  afterwards  was  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
so  CTOsslv  underrated  or  so  outrageously  li- 
beled by  all  his  critics,  patriotic  or  reverse." 

New  ■i'ork  City  was  up  in  :irms— not  against 
Lee  but  against  Lincoln:  The  people  would 
have  none  of  tlie  despised  and  despotic  draft, 
especially  at  this  moment  when  Honest  Abe. 
at  the  n.'idir  of  his  rule,  was  viewed  as  one  of 
the  most  dishonest  men  of  all  times:  killer, 
despot,  .abolitionist,  liar,  jokester.  The  ugly 
volcano  of  hatred  for  the  war  .md  the  Presi- 
dent that  had  long  been  seething  under  the 
city  now  exploded.  Opposition  to  the  draft 
turned  into  a  riot,  bringing  New  York  to 
ne.tr  ruin.  More  than  a  thousand  people  were 
killed  in  three  days;  other  thousands  died 
later  "i  wounds.  Whole  blocks  were  burned  to 
the  <:round.  Much  needed  troops  were 
brouglit  in  to  restore  order. 

DisalTection.  however,  was  not  limited  to 
New  York  nor  to  the  draft.  In  six  months, 
Illincj:s  arrested  2,001  deserters.  In  Mississippi, 
the  Illinois  109th  regiment  got  so  involved 
with  fraterniz.itlon  and  was  so  depleted  by 
desertions  that  tlie  entire  regiment  was  dis- 
armed .md  placed  under  arrest.  "They  were 
disgusted  v.ith  Lmcr-ln  :.nd  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  said  they  had  enlisted  to  fight 
for  the  Union,  not  Negro  freedom."  records 
Sandburg  in  his  long  Lincoln  .study. 
The  peace  theme  was  put  to  music: 

■■.tb'cm  Lincoln,  ichat  ncr   bout? 
Stop  this  war!  It's  all  played  out—" 

N.isty  poem;  .ippeared  regularly  in  a  hos- 
tile press: 

•  Ho:i-  changed — how  strange  is  everything 
Wc  liad  a  Union  once — 
.4  statesman  for  a  Prcddent. 
But  now  we  have  a  dunce." 

Or  more  heavy-handed  invective,  su-h  as: 

'May  Heaven's  curses,  dark  and  dire. 

Com>yiing:ed   'cith  Almighty  fire, 
Fail  on  your  liead  and  press  you  down. 

With  dreadful  torture  to  the  ground." 
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While  he  was  under  attack  from  both  doves 
and  Democrats,  the  President's  own  Repub- 
lican Radicals  launched  a  dump-Lincoln 
movement.  Tribune  publisher  Horace  Greeley 
made  it  clear  how  he  felt:  "I  can't  trust  your 
'honest  old  Abe.'  He  Is  too  smart  for  me." 
Greeley  feared  for  the  future  of  America  in 
a  protracted  conflict.  "During  the  next  two 
years  of  war.  the  country,  saddled  with  Lin- 
coln, would  be  ravaged  so  that  it  would  hard- 
ly be  worth  saving.  But  the  Republican  lead- 
ers had  their  backs  up;  he  had  talked  with 
them;  they  would  fight  till  Doomsday  rather 
than  consent  to  disunion.  Every  prominent 
Republican  he  had  conversed  with  thought 
the  only  hope  lay  in  defeating  a  re-election 
of  Lincoln.  Some  suitable  candidate  should 
be  at  once  decided  upon." 

Behind  Greeley  stood  'Thaddeus  Stevens. 
Senator  [Benjamin  F.)  Wade.  Henry  Winter 
Davis.  David  Dudley  Field,  Governor  [John] 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts  and."  according  to 
a  close  associate  of  Greeley's  "about  all  the 
more  prominent  Republican  leaders." 

When  Greeley  read  the  bitter  news  from 
Chancellorsville.  where  "130.000  magnificent 
soldiers  |had  been]  cut  to  pieces  by  less  than 
60.000  half-starved  ragamuffins."  he  was  sure 
Lincoln  was  betraying  the  cause.  Greeley  in- 
sisted that  the  party  'eaders  must  get  Gen- 
eral William  Rosecrans  to  run  against  Lin- 
coln. To  an  emissary,  he  WTOte:  "If  you  find 
Rosecrans  the  man  that  is  needed.  I  will  go 
personally  to  Lincoln  and  force  him  to  re- 
sign" Rosecrans  was  flattered  by  the  offer  to 
run  but  flatly  turned  it  down,  being  co"- 
vlnced  Lincoln  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63.  a  quiet  move  was 
launched  to  impeach  Lincoln.  "There  were 
Radical  Republicans."  notes  Sandburg,  "who 
wanted  a  man  obedient  to  their  wishes.  There 
were  reactionaries  in  both  parties  who  hoped 
that  the  confusion  of  an  Impeachment  would 
slow  down  the  war.  bring  back  habeas  corpus 
and  other  civil  rights.  .  .  .  They  knew  that 
in  any  final  vote  to  impeach  they  could  count 
on  a  large  block  of  Ayes  from  the  political 
opposition." 

The  success  of  the  Confederacy  gave  rise 
to  rumors  that  there  was  a  Southern  spy  in 
the  White  House.  The  finger  pointed  at  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  A  Congressional  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  Hardly 
had  the  committee  been  called  to  order,  when 
the  doorkeeper  announced  a  caller:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  had  come  un- 
invited and  unawaited.  All  six  feet  four  inches 
of  the  harassed  Lincoln  loomed  over  the 
committee  as  he  solemnly  Intoned:  "I.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  President  of  the  United  States, 
appear  of  my  own  volition  before  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  say  that  I.  of  my  own 
knowledge,  know  that  it  is  untrue  that  any 
of  my  family  hold  treasonable  communica- 
tion "with  the  enemy."  Having  spoken,  he 
turned  and  left. 

In  these  davs  of  despair.  Lincoln  frequently 
read  Stille's  "How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a 
Long  War."  The  40-page  booklet,  subtitled  "A 
Chapter  from  English  History."  drew  Its  "les- 
sons" from  a  conflict  vastly  different  from  the 
Civil  War:  England's  Peninsula  War  of 
1807-12. 

Fought  not  on  native  soil  but  in  a  far- 
away place,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  con- 
flict was  almost  Irrelevant  to  England's  well- 
being,  since  its  sole  object  was  to  repel  Napo- 
leon's aggression  into  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  war  was  geo-ldeologic,  an  effort  to  con- 
tain the  Napoleonic  epidemic  sweeping  Eu- 
rope. 

At  the  outset,  all  "parties  in  Parliament 
and  the  covntry  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
manding that  England  should  aid  the  (Iber- 
ian! insurrection  with  the  whole  of  her  mili- 
tary power."  But  with  the  very  first  failures, 
the"  mood  changed.  They  "now  spoke  openly 
of  the  folly  of  any  attempt  of  England  to 
resist"  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula.  There  was 
a  mounting  cry  for  unilateral  withdrawal. 
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The  ministry,  however,  "had  sense  enough 
to  percTlve  that  their  only  true  PoUcy  was 
perseverance.   They    were   strong   enough    to 
resist  the  formidable  opposition        In  Parlia- 
»  "1  rountrv    and.  undismayed  b> 

"he"exSrlen«  of  the  past,  concluded  a  treaty 
l^th  the  Provisional  Government  of  bpaln^ 
by  Which  they  pledged  England  never  t^ 
abandon  the  national  cause  until  the  French 
"u.-prp  driven  across  the  Pyrenees. 
^  The  first  year  went  very  '-^^'V'  I'^^'^^^i^ 
cause  Wellington  leaned  on  name  troops. 
'Dependence'upon   the  Spaniards  was  cer 

SX^I  S«na  l.mell  required  iMt  iMt 
•/..tSL  .»oo.d   .l.e»  «  m.de  ,n  Sp.  n, 
-sun  i»l.  nol.y  ctamor  111  ■™""f  "'J 
^hlel'   It  weakened  the  government    It  pro 
^„.;;.:ri  .he  stnte    U  ^ilarmcd  tlie  nmld.  it 

S3ir=.,r?»Li^r.rrt 
I=l°Snrsrie-fs;Snt"ss: 

Ush  sentiment,  he  concluded,  not  unnatur- 
ally that  the  people  were  tired  and  d'^g^^  ^^ 
with  the  war,  and  that  the  Priv^^tions  which 
It  occasioned  were  like  a  cancer,  slowly  but 
surely  eating  out  the  sources  of  national  life. 

It  t<^k  three  long  years  ^o^  Wellington  t^ 
clean  out  Portugal  and  reach  the  Spanish 
frontiers,  where  he  set  up  a  holding  opera- 
tion 'People  talked  of  'barren  victories,  be- 
cause Ithe  battles!  brought  no  t^erritorUl 
acquisitions."  Said  Sir  Francis  B^rdett.  No 
man  in  his  senses  could  entertain  a  hope  of 
Te  final  success  of  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula^ 
Our  laurels  were  great,  but  barren,  and  our 
victories  in  their  effects  mere  defeat  Gen 
eral  Tarleton  "i^ished  for  the  pencil  of  a 
Seryantes  to  be  able  to  ridicule  those  who 
desired  to  enter  upon  a  continental  uar. 

••The  following  description  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  that  day."  uTote  StlUe  In  1862.  "bears 
so  striking  a  likeness  to  the  pecuUanties  of 
the  leaders  of  an  Insignificant  but  restless 
faction  among  us.  that  omitting  the  old- 
fashioned  drapery  of  the  proper  names,  they 
seem  to  have  sat  for  the  photograph.  Stale 
then  quoted  the  annual  Register  for  1812. 

"Those  persons  In  this  country  who  profess 
to  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  minister  al 
tyranny  and  oppression,  look  with  the  ut- 
^st  coolness  on  the  tv^anny  and  oppression 
S  Bonaparte.  ...  They  are  almost  always 
ready  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  conduc-^  of 
Bonaparte.  The  most  violent  and  unjust  fl- 
able  acts  of  his  tyranny  raise  but  feeble  In- 
dlgnlatlon  in  their  minds,  while  the  most 
trlfllne  act  of  ministerial  oppression  is  in- 
ve^hll  against  with  the  utmost  bitterness. 

•There  Is  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion, 
falsely  so  called."  concluded  Stllle.  "which 
is  noisy  just  an  proportion  as  its  real  Influ- 
ence Is  narrow  and  restricted.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  tasks  of  the  statesman 
is  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
opinion,  the  factious  demagogue  from  the 
grumbling  but  sincere  patriot,  and  to  recog- 
nize with  a  ready  instinct  the  voice  which 
comes  from  the  depths  of  the  great  heart  of 
the  people,  in  warning  it  may  be  some  times 
in  encouragement,  often,  but  always  echoing 


its  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 

^'^^^Ih^'oXVossible  hope   for  the   South  '' 
.ndld  Stllle"  in  a  return  to  the  Civil  War.  "is 

'",:;;^ri'otfL^nc;ln  concluded  his  read- 
in^on  the  Peninsula  War  to  Senator  Brown- 
«  Although  the  account  dealt  with  another 
ti^ine  when  a  great  power  sent  troops  to  a  far- 
^av  laml  to  contain  a  hostile  and  aggres- 
;u-e  ideology  backed  by  a  dedicated  army 
Lincoln  found  it.  'lessons"  somehow  relevant 

^"Mavbe'he  needed  them  to  renew  his  cour- 
age Someone  had  taken  a  -shot  at  the  Presi- 
dent while  he  was  riding  in  the  woods.  There- 
after he  began  to  watch  his  personal  move- 
ments more  carefully. 


Student  Reporters  in  Vietnam 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
aeain  I  am  reprinting  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles on  Vietnam  written  by  student  re- 
porters from  Queens  College  who  are  now 
"eportins  their  on-the-scene  views  of  the 
tragic  and  brutal  war  there. 

The  dispatches  of  Lee  Dembart  and 
Ralph  Paladino  have  been  of  consistently 
high  quality.  Their  latest  reports  describe 
xn  painfully  clear  detail  the  current  agony 
in  Khe  Sanh.  as  well  as  the  less  dramatic 
thou,gh  equally   appalling  situations   in 

Chu  Lai. 

The  articles  follow. 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

D,j,.ANG  --These  were  just  American  boys^ 
They  did  not  want  that  valley  or  any  part  of 
HsTungle.  They  were  --grocery  clerks,  o 
ex-highwav     laborers,     ex-bank    clerks,     ex 
schoolbovs.   bovs  with   a   clean   record    and. 
maybe    a    iittle    extra    restlessness,    but   not 

'''-They  had  volunteered;  they  had  come 
into  the  Miuines  with  their  eyes  open,  Tfes 
but  thev  had  joined  the  Marines  W  see  the 
world  or  to  cet  away  from  a  guilt,  or  most 
hkelv' to  escape  the  draft,  not  knowingly  to 

^'l°':^1^  Hersey  25  years  ago  in  his 
storv  of  a  World  War  II  patrol.  Into  the  \  al- 
ley   He  could  have  been  describing  todays 

^^MoTe' than  half  of  all  American  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  here  In  I  Corps,  coni- 
nrlsing  the  five  northernmost  provinces  of 
?he  country.  It  is  here  that  a  guerrilla  war  Is 
fast  becoming  a  conventional  war  as  two 
'armies  face  elch  other,  and  it  is  here  tl.at 
American  military  leaders  expect  the  Big 
Battle  to  be  fought. 

I  anproached  I  Corps,  or  Marineland  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  vTith  trepidation.  Surely 
i  w^m  have  trouble  talking  with  these 
Marines,  hardened  on  Parris  Island,  taught 
to  kill,  imbued  with  a  hatred  that  was  to 
last  them  through  a  year's  battles  in  Vlet- 

"''•'you-d  better  get  your  hair  cut  before  you 
go  up  north."  I  had  been  told  in  Saigon^ 
"The  Marines,  they  don't  like  guys  with  long 
hair."  I  dutifully  got  my  hair  cut. 

.. ••  said  the  Marine  corporal  in  Phu 

Bal  when!  told  him  about  my  haircut.  "  We  d 
love  to  see  a  guy  with  longer  hair;  ^^ould 
make  him  look  Uke  a  civilian.' 

It  was  the  beginning  of  my  awakening. 

"Just  between  you  and  me."  a  Marlrie  ser- 
geant told  me  after  we  had  split  a  chlcken- 
Ind-noodles  C  ration,  "there's  no  reason  for 


us  being  here.  I  can't  see  it  A  lot  ^f  the  men 
cin't  •^ee  it  This  Is  the  gcxik  s  war  and  it 
shouldn't  make  a -^  difference 

^•^TheTwam'to  know  everything  about  the 
Stat«  the  land  of  the  great  PX  Had  I  heard 
the  new  Beatles  alburn^  What  were  all  the 
students  going  to  do  ^'h.-ut  ,he  new  dra  t 
rules''  Is  it  true  that  everybody  is  smoking 
Dots"  What  is  Bobby  Kennedy  up  to? 
'cards  are  the  «reat  pastime  Not  pc;ker^  but 
hearts.  And  they  pass  the  cjueen  "f  -Pades 
off  on  each  other  with  a  flourish,  a  smile,  and 

"•^;:;;;e  W    k.nd    words    lor    the    Marine 
corps    Others  would  rather  he  <'\>.\th«n  in. 
All   express  contempt   lor   "liters'    the   not- 
ux-enSearing  term  lor  career  "lUitary  men^ 
What   is   most   astonishing    is   that    in    or 
out  of   uniform,   it   is   impossible   to   distin- 
KuiM-i    the   Marines    from   any   group   of   -0- 
year-olds  in  the  Slates.  Only  when  they  pick 
rn   the   M-16   and   scan   the   road   ahead   lor 
VC  do  thev  l.K>k  or  talk  <  r  act  "I'-tinct.vely^ 
II  is  much  easier  to  condemn  them  from 
the  States  than  to  condemn  them  irom  here. 
The    various    draft-dodgine    ploys   were    un- 
known or  unopen.   pressure  from   lamlly  to 
•make  something  of  yoursell"  bu.U  "P-  P<^- 
litical  concerns  never  existed,  so  they  joined 
iho  Marines.  ,      .        ... 

"What  a  jerk  I  was  to  get  involved  in  thl.s 
crap."  said  one  private  'Sure.  I  had  to  get 
awav.  but  now  all  I  want  to  ,,o  is  pet  back 
and'eet  to  school  and  learn  to  do  something. 

The  sentiment  was  echoed  by  others. 
••Nev.-r  ihould  have  ciuil  high  school.  a 
corporal  lamented.  Should  have  stuck 
around  and  moved  to  the  Village  and  had 
a   grand    time   and    let   some   other    sucker 

come  oxer  here  to  cet  his shot  at 

The  intensity  .f  last  month's  lighting^ 
e.speciallv  around  Hue.  has  turned  some  of 
the  Marines  si.mber.  "Sometimes  I  look  at 
thorn  -/Jpplng  up  18-  and  19-year-old  guys  In 
bodv  bags,  and  I  wonder  what  m  hell  uere 
doinir  here,"  a  sereeant  thought  aloud,  gaz- 
intr  into  a  warm  glass  of  beer  "Other  times  it 
just  makes  me  ^o  mad  I  want  to  go  <iui  and 
kill  evcrv  lousv  Commie  around  " 

Thev  are  a  complex  breed  and  imy  attempt 
to  characterize  them  falls  flat  That's  just 
the  point.  The  remarks  quoted  here  are  far 
from  hvplcal.  but  they  were  said,  and  they 
were  said  with  that  puzzled  conviction  that 
marks  a  man  who  has  just  discovered  a 
world  he  never  before  knew  existed. 

There  are  manv  who  are  straight  out  of 
the  Westbrook  Pegler  school.  Others  know 
little  and  care  less,  love  to  fight,  and  make 
up  the  standard  collegiate  view  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Most    are    the    proverbial    "average    puv, 
burying  petty  and  not-so-petty  «nnoj^h<^f^ 
at  {he  scowl  of  society  and  the  demand  to 
fit  in. 

The  vast  majority  at  least  say  they  are 
interested  in  imding  out  why  Stateside  pro- 
testers are  protesting.  They  call  them  names. 
but  thev  don't  dismiss  them. 

Within  those  broad  outlines  is  found  every 
kind  of  human  being  Irom  apple-polishing 
valedictorian  to  acid  head.  "I  became  an 
Existentialist  a  number  of  years  ago  said 
a  40-vear-old  sergeant  who  reenlisted  last 
vear  after  a  long  stint  out  of  the  Corps.  I 
do  all  the  protesting  I  want,  but  I  don  t  t^ll 
anvbody  about  it. 

•"■That's  the  t ruble  with  you  kids.  \du 
think  Its  not  real  protest,  real  sacrifice, 
unless  you  go  and  tell  everybod  ywhat  you  re 

doing. "  J  J  „  „,„ 

•You  know."  said  another,  awarded  a  pur- 
ple heart  after  being  shot  through  the  ami 
and  chest  three  months  ago.  'even  v^hen 
vou're  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  all 
"hell  is  breaking  loose,  you  figure,  hell,  no 
bullet  can  hit  me". 

•But  Christ!  That  time  I  heard  six  shots 
and  felt  pain  and  started  throwing  up  my 
guts." 
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They  don't  talk  of  their  dead  or  of  any- 
body's dead.  Sometimes  they  will  tell  you 
of  how  they  narrowly  escaped  death  them- 
selves, or  of  who  was  killed  In  their  place, 
but  they  never  dwell  on  the  subject.  No  "he 
was  a  great  guy"  routine.  No  Ensigns  Pulver 
mourn  the  deaths  of  Misters  Roberts. 

Cruelty  may  be  the  way  of  war,  but  cruelty 
Is  not  the  way  of  their  lives.  One  soldier  says 
the  only  person  In  the  world  he  hates  la 
his  commanding  officer,  and  that's  because 
last  week  he  suggested  he  cancel  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Evergeen  Review. 

It  used  to  be  a  lot  easier  to  tell  the  good 
guys  from  the  bad  guys,  the  war  profiteers 
from  honest  men,  sincerity  from  sham. 

What  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  Is 
that  no  one  deserves  to  be  judged  gu:lty  and 
no  one  deserves  to  be  Judged  guiltless.  We 
are  all  in  this  thing  together. 

(By  Lee  E>embart) 

Hue.  South  Vietnam. — It  used  to  be  a 
beautiful  city,  untouched  by  the  war.  living 
In  a  dream  and  believing  It  would  never  be 
awakened. 

Tree-lined  streets  and  parks  and  gardens 
set  the  tone.  It  Its  hub.  Just  off  the  Perfume 
River  rolling  listlessly  through  the  center  of 
town,  thft  Citadel,  ancient  Imperial  capital  of 
a  never-to-be-recaptured  Vietnam. 

Now  all  that  is  left  Is  the  chirping  of  the 
birds,  and  even  they  are  scarce.  Every  house, 
every  building,  every  shack,  every  tree  shows 
signs  of  the  three-week  struggle  that  made 
Hue  Just  one  more  battlefield  In  a  country 
of  battlefields. 

Inside  the  battered  walls  of  the  Citadel, 
broken  glass  reflects  the  sun  in  a  kaleido- 
scope of  colors  and  brightness.  It  crackles 
underfoot  with  every  step,  and  sticks  In  your 
boots  and  clothing. 

In  the  museum  next  to  the  Imperial 
Palace,  shattered  display  bases  are  the  only 
remnants  of  Oriental  art  that  dated  back  to 
the  6th  Century.  Only  the  objects  too  large 
and  cumbersome  to  carry  away  have  been 
left  behind. 

The  museum's  curntor.  a  small  man  with 
a  Jungle  hat  and  a  powder  blue  suit  and  a 
vest,  reluctantly  unlocks  the  gate  to  allow  a 
visitor  to  walk  through  the  building.  Bullet 
shells  are  on  the  floor,  covering  the  cards 
that  once  Identified  the  objects  on  display. 

He  opens  empty  boxes  to  show  that  the 
silver  and  gold  pieces  they  once  contained  are 
now  gone.  Broken  slivers  of  Hue  blue,  a  dis- 
tinctive 500-year-old  ceramic  style,  litter  the 
area.  A  small  teacup  of  Hue  blus  used  to  sell 
In  Saigon  for  $40.  Now  there  is  a  bloat  on  the 
market.  There  isn't  a  piece  intact  throughout 
the  museum. 

The  curator  is  asked  who  ransacked  the 
place.  He  will  say  only  that  three  armies  oc- 
cupied the  building  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  he  doesn't  know  who  took  what.  Half- 
eaten  and  empty  cans  of  American  C  rations 
are  strewn  along  the  floor. 

There  are  few  objects  left.  Two  large  flower 
vases,  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  feet 
In  diameter,  stand  beside  the  wall.  One  has 
been  moved  several  feet,  but  it  was  too  large 
to  walk  off  with  easily.  A  throne  chair  with 
satin  curtains  and  four  gold  handles  occu- 
pies the  center  of  the  room.  On  a  table  rests 
the  guest  book,  thick  with  names,  testifying 
to  the  one-time  popularity  of  the  museum. 

Outside,  thick  trenches  along  the  Citadel 
walls  attest  to  the  tenacity  of  the  Vietcong 
defense.  A  slipper  lies  beside  one  trench,  its 
owner  either  dead  or  escaped.  ARVN  soldiers 
stop  and  inspect  every  Vietnamese  coming 
into  the  Citadel,  some  several  times.  The 
fortress  was  too  hard  In  winning  to  be  given 
away. 

A  visitor  wanders  through  the  city,  amidst 
the  rabble,  past  fresh  graves,  across  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  and  his  mind  returns  again  to 
the  empty  museum.  It  was  not  a  victim  of 
battle:  it  was  a  victim  of  greed. 
American  Marines  say  some  of  the  treasures 
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wound  up  In  their  barracks,  brought  there 
by  fellow  Corpsmen  returning  Irom  the  Cita- 
del. Most  blame  the  Vietnamese  soldiers,  a 
group  that  has  amassed  a  reputation  for  loot- 
ing since  the  Tet  assault.  Some  hold  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  responsible. 

Odd  that  In  a  city  that  has  suffered  so 
greatly  one  small  item,  one  semicolon,  should 
stand  out  so  much. 

Perhaps  It  is  becau.se  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  Allied  claims  that  the  destruction  could 
not  be  avoided,  here  was  something  that 
could  have  been  avoided 

(By  Ralph  Paladino) 

Khe.sanh.  South  Vuetnam — There  is  no 
longer  a  Khesanh  in  Vietnam  The  city  is  only 
a  flattened  ruin  under  which  lies  the  com- 
mand post  from  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
commander  will  direct  the  attack  on  the  Ma- 
rine Installation  which  has  adopted  its 
name — If  Indeed  such  an  attack  ever  comes. 

Once  a  popular  vacation  area  on  a  regular 
aircraft  run  from  other  parts  of  Vietnam, 
there  are  no  vacationers  at  Khesanh  now.  and 
few  planes  land  here.  The  World  War  II 
C-123,  which  is  the  only  fixed-wlng  aircraft 
flying  into  the  base,  has  been  modified  with 
two  additional  Jet  engines  for  rapid  climb  in 
the  face  of  enemy  Hre  On  its  second  run  the 
day  of  this  writing,  one  plane  carried  cargo 
destined  for  Khesanh,  ammunition,  radios, 
and  weapons,  as  well  as  a  pallet  of  three- 
week-old  mall. 

We  are  Jocular  at  first,  five  civilian  report- 
ers, a  Marine  going  to  his  assignment,  the 
three  man  crew  As  we  approach  the  base,  a 
tenseness  replaces  the  feeble  humor  of  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  We  know  that  small  arms 
fire  can  pierce  the  thin  hull  and  us,  that 
mortars  and  rocket  fire  will  be  our  greeting. 
We  also  can  still  remember  the  sixteen  bodies 
that  had  been  unloaded  from  this  plane  in  its 
first  return  from  Khesanh  that  day. 

The  instructions  are  simple:  wait  for  the 
carso  to  unload,  then  run  out  the  back  after 
it.  turn  left,  and  jump  into  the  nearest  ditch. 
Wait  until  the  plane  is  long  gone  before  ven- 
turing out.  Only  an  idiot  could  get  the  di- 
rections wrong:  a  fellow  with  us  ends  up  with 
shr.ipnel  in  his  buttocks  and  legs. 

The  plane  does  not  stop,  but  lands  In  a 
dive,  taxis,  jettisons  its  cargo  as  it  turns,  its 
pa.ssengers  as  it  begins  its  takeolT,  and  con- 
tinues on  its  way  as  returnees  scurry  aboard. 
Only  then  do  tlie  mortars  begin  to  fall.  The 
plane  is  sale. 

Khesanh  is  brown:  brown  dirt,  brown  tents, 
brown  sandbags.  Little  is  left  intact  above 
gr  jund,  buildincs  with  sides  ripped  off,  tents 
with  holes,  the  sides  of  bunkers,  the  air 
tower,  supplies.  The  weather  is  cool  and 
misty,  the  mountains  obscured  by  the  low, 
heavy  clouds.  But  the  clouds  and  mist  are 
a  blessing  in  some  ways,  for  they  provide 
cover  necessary  to  move  across  the  base. 

There  are  no  interlocking  trenches  at 
Khesanh.  One  continuous,  circular  trench 
rings  the  perimeter.  To  go  from  any  point  to 
nearly  any  other,  one  must  move  across  the 
open  ground.  In  the  fog  it  is  possible  to  move 
leisurely  and  upright.  When  the  fog  lifts,  one 
crouches,  jumping  hurriedly  from  cover  to 
cover. 

We  run  to  the  press  office,  a  ditch  with  a 
metal  cover  and  two  layers  of  sandbags.  After 
a  quick  briefing,  we  split  up  to  seek  lodging 
for  the  night.  The  Navy  Seabees'  bunker 
near  the  nighttime  has  become  the  unofficial 
press  center  because  It  is  the  deepest  and 
strongest  on  the  base.  They  do  not  resent 
constant  intrusion,  if  only  because  the  nights 
are  long  and  dull. 

The  fog  has  begun  to  lift.  I  n?ove  quickly 
to  the  perimeter  and  Jump  with  relief  Into 
the  artillery  bunkers.  Live  ammunition  is 
piled  to  one  side,  protected  only  by  a  thin 
layer  of  wood  and  sand.  With  the  lifting  fog, 
the  air  war  goes  into  high  gear,  but  little  of 
it  can  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  ridges, 
where  the  fog  still  hangs. 
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A  Marine  Sergeant  answers  my  questions, 
most  of  them  unspoken.  "It's  tough,  man. 
We  keep  waiting  for  them  to  attack  and 
they  never  do.  Mostly  you're  not  scared,  just 
bored.  Until  someone  gets  hit  with  the  105 
(mm.)  like  our  neighbor  next  door  did.  Then 
you  figure,  man,  one  of  those  things  could 
land  on  you  next.  No  one  was  killed,  but  they 
could  have  been.  I  was  talking  to  a  brother 
I  the  Sergeant  Is  black)  who  was  hit  bad.  and 
It  just  makes  you  want  to  go  out  and  kill 
them  with  your  bare  hands.  I  wish  they'd 
attack  and  get  it  over  with."  We  talk  a  little 
longer  about  his  wife  and  a  child  he  has 
not  yet  seen.  He  invites  me  to  come  back 
when  the  fog  lifts  further  to  watch  the  air 
strikes. 

It  is  the  pressure  that  is  most  noticeable, 
the  sense  of  waiting,  of  impermanence  all 
around.  The  base  is  strewn  with  garbage, 
broken  planes  and  helicopters,  shelled  jeeps 
and  trucks,  litter  from  the  hundreds  of  holes 
in  the  ground  the  men  must  live  in. 
•  '  Khesanh  Is  ringed  by  barbed  wire,  a  mine 
field,  more  barbed  wire,  a  field  of  electron- 
ically-set off  claymore  mines,  more  barbed 
wire,  a  ring  of  ARVN  marines,  more  barbed 
wire,  the  American  perimeter,  barbed  wire, 
and  then  the  artillery  on  the  inside.  The 
North  Vietnamese  troops  cross  the  mine- 
field, tunnel  under  the  barbed  wire,  steal  the 
claymores  or  turn  them  around,  and  splice 
their  own  wires  onto  them.  As  often  as  not 
they  die  in  the  process. 

The  fog  has  lifted.  An  ARVN  private  leads 
me  through  the  claymore  field  to  the  wire. 
On  the  other  side,  six  bodies  He  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  minefield.  No  one  will  venture  In 
to  remove  them.  "They  don't  smell  this  far 
away."  he  says  In  proper  English.  I  begin  to 
stand  to  see  into  the  deep  grass.  A  shot  rings 
out.  We  don't  know  if  It  is  aimed  at  us  or 
not,  but  we  Jump  instinctively  into  a  nearby 
hole. 

Later  we  crouch  to  a  further  part  of  the 
perimeter.  In  the  near  distance  we  can  see  a 
Marine  patrol  checking  out  a  trench  where 
bodies  were  seen  during  the  night,  killed 
by  an  exploding  artillery  shell.  We  hastily 
Join  them.  The  bodies  are  gone,  removed  by 
their  comrades  before  dawn  when  the  flares 
had  died.  Bits  and  pieces,  though,  lie  behind, 
covered  with  dirt,  red  showing  through,  to 
attest  that  Indeed  some  men  died  here.  We 
return  to  the  lines. 

As  I  approach  the  air  strip,  a  C-123  begins 
its  a.'cent. 

A  mortar  lands  behind  it.  The  plane,  20 
feet  off  the  ground,  begins  to  lean  to  the 
right,  the  end  of  its  wing  scraping  along  the 
ground.  The  wing  crumbles,  then  tears,  the 
plane  .swerves  into  the  soft  dirt  on  the  side 
of  the  strip.  The  engines  burst  Into  flame. 
People  begin  to  scurry  out  of  the  small  emer- 
gency exits,  cutting  their  arms  and  legs  on 
the  sharp  edges.  The  fire-trucks,  those  that 
have  not  been  destroyed,  arrive  quickly  and 
begin  to  pour  chemical  fire  suppressors  on 
'the  flames.  Spectators  begin  to  congregate. 
There  are  a  few  wounded  from  the  plane, 
none  seriously.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  the 
enemy  to  notice  what  has  happened,  but 
eventually  artillery  begins  to  fall.  One  shell 
lands  near  an  ambulance.  Men  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  it  takes  a  few  moments  to  sort 
out  those  who  fell  instinctively  and  those 
who  fell  wounded.  The  shelling  stops  and  the 
injured  are  carried  away.  The  plane  sits  on 
its  side,  its  broken  wing  in  the  air.  between 
two  other  aircraft  that  met  similar  fates. 
Soon  there  will  not  be  enough  room  on  the 
side  of  the  runway  for  any  more  accidents. 
A  dead  NVA  soldier  is  brought  into  the 
graves  section.  He  was  killed  in  the  early 
morning  inside  the  perimeter.  The  wound  is 
small  and  hardly  noticeable,  a  slight  bulging 
of  the  eye,  a  hole  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  pupil  should  have  been  the  only  Indica- 
tion* of  damage.  A  private  in  a  tee  shirt  is 
called  out  of  his  bunker.  He  lifts  up  the 
corpse's  head  by  the  hair.  "Come  on,  get  up 
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will  va  ••  He  bounces  the  head  a  few  times 
on  the' bed  of  a  truck  and  repeats  himself, 
°coine  on    get  up.  it  ain't  siesta  time  yet. 
'The  privfte  l5.ks  disgustedly  over  to  me. 
••Now  I've  got  to  bury  the  son  of  a  bitch. 
He  pulls  the  body  unUl  It  falls  face  down 
on  the  brown  dirt,  takes  --^  l'''^.P<^  ,^,f  "^{f  ^  f, 
and    with  help,  stulfs  the  booy  Into        The 
bag  has  a  succinct,  complete  description  of 
its  contents  on  Its  side:  'p-^^^^..^     .  „,,.. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  a  Marine  at  Khe 
..anh  today.  Most  have  not  had  a  -^^^^wer  faci  1- 
itv  in  five  weeks.  Water  is  In  too  short  supply 
^''be  wasted,  or  Is  too  far  away,  ^e  men  s 
clothes   are   brown   as    are   their   faces,    ine 
wrnd  blows  a  constant,  fine  dust  that  covers 
evervthing   their  skin.  hair,  clothes,  the  floor, 
the  bed    f  erythlng.  The  bunkers  are  darnp^ 
and  since  thire  are  few  generators  working 
now    tnostlv  dark.  There  is  little  "rte    '  In 
C-7atlons.  but  they  have  been  eating  f  em 
three  meals  a  dav  for  six  weeks,  cooked  in 
p^erce^cans  over  heat  tabs.  There  is  Uttle 
to  do  once  the  work  Is  done. 

There  are  incongruities  here  al.o.  The  ^av> 
seabees    whose   primary   Job   is  to  maintain 
the  a'r  s7rlp.  have  by  default  also  become 
Ihe   base   electricians    and   mechanics.   They 
have  the  onK  shower  left,  complete  with  hot 
water    patched   together   after   each    attack 
They  have  the  only  washi.ig  machines  left, 
made   from   pieces   of   dozens   of   others   de- 
stroyed In  the  attacks.  ..^.-^rftors 
The   Seabpcs   ha\c   ono   of   fov.    ue...rc.to.s 
left    Made   to   run   an   elect. Ic   =aw.   it   now 
pr";ides  :=over  to  the  camp  ^f  ^^f  ^^^/Vx 
well   as   to   the    Seabee's   bunkers.   The   PX 
TtU     operates,   thcu.'h   Irregularly   a.id   vMtl. 
Utile  to  sell.  There  arc  enough  stewed  pru.as 
in  stock  to  last  forever.                „„o  <iiv  ihou- 
What  will  happen  to  Khesanh^  ?ix  ^''O;' 
sand  Marines,  sailors,  and  soldiers  5''>    ^"^ 
rounded    bv    two    enemy    divisions,    luely 
thousand  ta  14.000  men.  Sometime  soon  the 
Viet  Con-  must  decide  whsthcr  to  :  ttack  or 
fade  away.  If  the  NVA  can  overrun  Khesanh 
It  will  be  considered  a  significant  de  eat  fo. 
the  Alli^  forces.  Pernaps  the  Noi^h's  lead- 
ers bel  eve  that  like  the  French  the  Umt.d 
States   Will  grow  weary   of   the  war  and   go 
home    that  America  will  agree  to  negotiate 
'rom  weakness.  But  the  troops  here  now  are 
not  the  French,   and  If  the  North's  leaders 
have  not  come  to  this  realization  of  them- 
LTves    the  Tusslans  surely  have  told  them. 
A  defeat  here  for  the  Allies  would  only  re- 
sult in  a  widening  of  the  destruction  of  the 
North  by  US  alrpower.  x,,  ,c^nh 
And  if  the  N\'A  does  not  overrun  Khcs..r-h 
Itt^ll  be  a  clear  defeat,  one  t^^-^t  -o  amoxuU 
of  propaganda  will  be  able  to  mitigate.  Heads 
vrill  roll  in  the  North. 

^esanh  is  not  well  dug  in_  ^^f^Jf'''^ 
Marines  do  not  believe  in  it.  The  air  strip  is 
"^vulnerable.  The  entire  US  strategy  de- 
pends  on  air  support  and  the  power  of  big 

^""could  Khesanh  te  taken?  Tl.e  troops 
think  not.  They  are  confident  they  can 
throw  back  anything  the  NVA  can  pour  at 
them.  But  privately  their  officers  are  not  so 
sure.  A  Lieut.  Colonel  put  it  this  "ay:  If 
the  NVA  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  they 
could  take  Khesanh.  It  would  be  as  expen- 
sive as  hell,  but  they  could  take  it. 

A  company  commander  added  this:  Three 
davs  of  bad  weather  in  a  row  "^^^  we  would 
lose  Khesanh.  We  have  to  have  the  _alr  sup- 
port  It  all  depends  on  the  weather. 

A  plane  lands  quickly  in  the  late  after- 
noon The  weather  has  not  cleared,  but  the 
plane  can  wait  no  longer.  Mortar  rounds  had 
earulr  hit  the  turning  pad.  but  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  quiet.  The  waiting  passengers 
ouch  in  a  nearby  ditch  until  fac  Pl^^^^f 
"°hted.  then  quickly  move  closer,  hidms  be- 
hind abandoned  vehicles  and  cajpo  not  yet 
picked  up.  Mortars  begin  to  rain  down,  the 
mane  op^ns  its  huge  tail,  the  cargo  sLdes 
out,  and  we  ruah  In  the  open  'ear.  The  plane 
is  already  on  its  way  a^  we  struggle  to  strap 


ourselves  In.  It  spent  less  than  three  min- 
u"^  un^er  fire.  The  Marines  have  spent  52 
days. 


(By  Ralph  Paladino) 
Ciiu   LAi.-Certaln   subjects   are   not   dia- 
cu.^ed   m   Vietnam.  The   people   would   not 
understand,  they  would  misinterpret^  world 

opinion  would  be  ^'^'T^'^'^^^^A'^^, 
eaMer  to  ignore  the  people  than  explain  facts 
to  1  em  Ihe  existence  of  American-run  de- 
to.Vio^camps  for  Vletnamere  is  one  of  these 

'"Alk'anv  information  Officer  from  Saigon 
to  the  emlhtarized  zone  if  the  Amer  can 
Armv  runs  cimps  for  ViHnamese  civilians  lor 
a,  'e  son  an^  he  will  tell  you  thnt  only 
? he  Vietu,  mere  covf-n  raent  runs  such  places. 
A  k  Vim  about  Prisoner-of-war  camps^  -d 
his  answer  will  be  that  only  the  Vietnamese 
^'  erTnTent  runs  thrm.  Find  one  that  h^ 
he^rd  of  either  of  the  two  types  of  camps, 
and^he  wm  be  unable  to  expl-un  their  pu- 
ncse  or  say  where  any  are  located.  In  simple 
I'lct,   the/ are    not   lying.   They   just   don  t 

'■'one  such  camp  exists  at  ^he  Amerl^al  Dl- 
,.  '  n  Headquarters  in  Chu  Lai.  It  ..  U't 
verv  i  .rtc  a.lair,  a  few  large  op.^n  huts,  . 
'hover,  latrines,  a  kitchen,  and  six  sn  all 
Inurroi^ation  booths.  The  entire  compound 
s  urroundod  by  high,  barbed-wire  lence^ 
n-l  irmed  -uards.  It  is  a  highly  re!.tricted 
'are a.  iiC  '  sitors  .aiowed.  no  pl.otogrnp.s,  no 

"it' takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  break 
tnrourh  tiie  considerable  barriers  which  £ur- 
r  ti^  ic  c.mp,  red  tape  and  permissions 
no  IS  orinid..i:ie  than  its  guards  and  fences, 
on  the  two-tar  Division  Commander  can 
-c  c^-e  I'le  refusals  at  all  other  levels  of  mi  •.- 
"l^;v  -lievarchv.  He  IS  difficult  to  persuade, 
m-.bio'us    at    th3    least,    but    permission    is 

'^'The'reauirements  remain:  no  Interviews 
with  guards  or  detainees,  no  photographs^ 
Lfd  no  access  to  the  separate  PW  compound 
that  makes  up  a  part  of  Uie  camp.  A  Lieut. 
Colonel  conducts  the  tour.  .„  ,,,^  rom- 

Tl^ere  are  only  eight  inmates  in  t^e  coni 
pound,  two  of  whom  are  P'-'^""^,,f ..'it' 
who  will  be  turned  over  to  the  South  \  let- 
^ames:  government.  The  ^°-^^^''^^^ZH 
PW  camps  have  been  penetrated  onU   once 
bv  news  media.  The  Red  Cross,  '^oj^-^'^'^^ 
not    protested    treatment    or   condit  ons   in 
U°em    and   apparently  the  Geneva  Conven- 
UoiS'are  rig  dlv  adhered  to.  The  other  six 
Irm'tes  are  in  -fhe  process  of  interrogation. 
'Afi'r  interrogation  they  will  be  categorized 
t^  cither   innocent  civilians   (IC,  pn^oners 
r-  war   (PW.     or  civilian  defendants   (CD). 
The^   f :'te   depends   on   their   final   designa- 
tion   If  they  Bse  innocent  civilians,  they  will 
be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their 
home  villages  or^  to  their  point  of  capt^e^ 
It   is   seldom   a   long   process.  Most  of  these 
people    Will    be    returned    to    their    homes 
wUhin  24  hours  of  being  picked  up.  Few  will 
remain  in  the  camp  over  48  hours. 

PV/'s  on  the  other  hand,  face  an  extended 
stav  in  American  hands  while  Intelligence 
conducts  a  full  Interrogation.  These  pris- 
oners are  immediately  separated  and  placed 
into  the  nearby  PW  compound. 

The  last  category,  CD's,  include  paramlU- 
tarv  types,  terrorists,  and  VC  supporters 

■fradltionally.  It  has  been  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  those  eneniy 
men  who  fell  m  the  categories  covered  by 
X  Geneva  Convention  and  those  that  did 
not.  A  uniformed  soldier  was  ^  PW^^-^-°- 
uniformed  one  a  spy  or  terrorist.  But  tn Is 
war  is  different.  What  is  a  guerriha  m  his 
blac'c  pajamas,  a  Viet  Cong  wearing  a  red 
frr^L^T.  uniformed  t--rist7  The  Amer  - 
can  interrogators  must  decide,  for  CD  s  are 
turned  oTeT  to  the  Vietnamese  government 
for  criminal  trial,  and  may  be  hanged  or 
shot. 


If  not  luxurious,  the  '^n^P^rXTne^' 
»iH«ii.«te  to  the  needs  of  the  detaineM. 
adequate    w'    "'=  which  provides  sutB- 

PrlBoners  share  a  hut  wun-u  j- 
clent  shelter  from  the  Bun  and  raln_  Jer^y 
ranR  Of  water  sit  In  the  shade.  There  is  no 
flcSr  and  no  furnishings.  Each  hut  Is  sepa- 
f^ed  from  each  other  by  a  fence  and  barbed 
wire.  TN^'o  sheets  of  paper  '^^'^  P°^\f°^'!tl 
wall  of  each  hut  with  some  simple  transla- 
tions and  some  blunt  warnings. 

The  warnings  tell  the  prisoners  Uxat  those 
wlTo  auempt  To  escape  will  •^^^^-t  ^  no  U.h.- 
InK  between  huts,  no  exchanging  things  be- 
tween huts,  and  in  case  of  riots    gas  will  be 
used.  If  the  prisoner  needs  Cometh  ng  and  no 
one   who  speaks  Vietnamese  Is  a,^allable   to 
uan'late    he   can   simply    read   the   English 
cm  the  second  list  (assuming  he  can  read i, 
•T   have  ..omethinp   to   tell   you,'    and   thon^ 
"I  need  an  interpreter."  or  "I  need  to  use  the 
latrine."  or  "I  am  sick  and  need  a  doctor, 
or  "We  are  out  of  waU-r." 

The  detainees  keep  their  own  areas  clean 
cookMreir  own  food,  and  do  odd  Jobs  around 
the  compotnd.  There  is  a  shc-wer  which  they 
can  v"se 'during  .ertain  times  of  the  day     u 
Indoor  ixrlne  that  they  must  be  taught  hovv 
to  use   (otherwl.^e  they  will  .tand  on        ai.d 
snuat  instead  of  sittlngi.  There  Is  a  kll.hen 
uTwhi".  selected  prisoners  cook  the  cnir^p  . 
meals  of  rice  and  shrimp  or  chicken.  There 
Is      ^upplv  room  from  which  they  are  issued 
io^p    c^.nav.  pajama^s.  and  cigarettes     n  the 
'evening  thev  are  Issued  a  cot  and  a  blanke 
which  N-ill  be  taken  away  at  5  a.m.  the  next 
mornine,  unless  they  are  il^ 

Tl  ere  is  little  opportunity  for  the  prisoner-j 
to  be  mistrrrted.  Thirty  military  r-ollcc  pu.  r-1 
the  compound,  and  in  fact  live  "'■^t  to  't^;^^ 
semrrtc  Mllitarv  Intelligence  unit  conduces 
"the  ,i-terrogations.  The  six  '"^'"""R'^^'""  ^'"■;; 
are  Iichtcd  and  have  only  half  ^''^H'^^  Ar.  MI 
vlew^  the  procedures  from  a  guard  tower, 
with  in.structions  to  notify  his  commander 
U  lie  hears  verbal  abuse  or  sees  evidence  ot 
pl.vslcal  abuse. 

The  interrogations  are  low  keyed,  even 
friendly.  The  prisoners  are  usually  very 
voiuifT.'h.'.rdlv  more  than  16  years  o.d.  and 
ao  not  seem  to  be  fighting  the  interrogalnrs 

''^n'^ri'li  tie  five-dav  Tet  ofTen.Mve.  279  Viet- 
npn-.e.e' \vere    processed    in    the    collection 
cen'-r    Most  were  picked  up  in  enemy-heid 
vi'Japes  after  a  battle,  or  m  sweeps  of  areas 
from"  which  mortar  and  rocket  fire  wme.  Out 
of    the    -279     33    were    designated    CDs    and 
turned    over   to   police   authorities.   27    were 
d-cla-cd  PW'=    and  after  interrogation  were 
transported   to   one   of  the  Prisoner  of   Viur 
camps  operawd  by  the  Vietnamese  army,  and 
219  were  found  to  be  innocent  civilians,  aind 
were  returned  home.  The  average  i^tay  at  the 
camp  was  fcur  days.  The  average  stay  for  in- 
nocent civilians  was  just  under  two  days. 

The  camps  stand  as  one  of  the  less  com- 
fortable aspects  of  the  war.  Innocent  people 
ciueht  in  the  crossfire  between  two  enemies 
find  themselves  taken  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
far  from  home.  Often  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies  will   be   unaware   of    their   plight.   The 
f.rmers  do  not  understand   where  they   are 
eoing  or  when  they  will  be  home  again.  rhe> 
Will  be  treated  correctly,  but  probably  not 
klndlv  bv   an  alien  people.  But  within  the 
confines  of  the  situation  the  field  commander 
is  faced  with,  there  seems  to  be  few  alterna- 
tives to  the  continued  existence  of  the  camps, 
and  they  are.  for  the  moment,  a  necessary 
evil. 


(By  Ralph  Paladino) 
CHv  LAi.T-Wlth  the  military  the  most 
prominent  American  presence  l^,,^ietnam_^ 
was  inevitable  that  the  responsibllit>  for  d^- 
umutlng  a  large  part  of  the  total  Amen^n 
aid  budget  should  fall  to  It.  Anyone  am^Uar 
with  military  manners  and  ways  will  recall 
Te  p^uliar  Military  propensity  for  becoming 
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over-enthuslastlc  about  nearly  everything  It 
does.  Any  questioning  of  United  States  Army 
Aid  Officers  concerning  the  scope  or  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  aid  program  results  In  what 
must  be  a  preplanned  recital  of  statistics, 
complete  with  necessary  charts  and  graphs, 
that  would  dazzle  any  computer. 

The  Army  has  three  sources  for  aid  funds 
and  materials:  division  funds  allocated  ex- 
pressly for  aid  purposes  (and  which  prob- 
ably form  a  padding  somewhere  in  the  de- 
fense budget):  aid  resources  provided  by  the 
many  private  and  public  agencies  operating 
in  Vietnam;  and  private  sources  of  various 
types,  such  as  company  and  unit  funds,  dona- 
tions, and  captured  enemy  materiel. 

Division  funds  vary  from  unit  to  unit,  but 
generally  fall  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
200,000  piastres  { $1,700)  per  month.  Added 
to  this  Is  a  large  amount  of  surplus  material, 
scrap  wood  and  metal,  mess  hall  food  declared 
unfit  for  human  consumption  by  veterinary 
officers  (such  food  is  seldom  actually  unfit 
for  eating),  and  anything  that  can  be 
scrounged  or  stolen  by  enterprising  aid  sec- 
tion (G-5)  officers. 

Aid  resources  from  the  various  acjencies, 
as  well  as  those  provided  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  are  distributed  by  the 
military  in  eaoes  of  large-scale  emergencies 
which  make  rapid  and  efficient  distribution 
essential,  and  in  areas  which  are  definitely 
unsafe  for  unarmed  aid  teams 

Funds  raised  through  troop  donations  play 
a  large  part  in  the  military  aid  program, 
often  equalling  allocated  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Most  units  maintain  a  running  cam- 
paign for  carrying  out  their  own  projects, 
such  as  supporting  a  particular  school,  hos- 
pital, or  orphanage,  or  for  addition  to  the 
division  fund.  There  is  little  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  amount  of  sheer  gen- 
erosity among  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

But,  when  one  has  to  be  generous,  it  is 
always  more  satisfying  to  be  generous  with 
someone  else's  supplies.  All  resource,  nee. 
corn,  and  livestock  found  in  are.\s  considered 
to  be  totally  under  Viet  Cong  control,  are 
transported  to  military  warehouses  for 
future  distribution  in  friendly  areas.  In  cases 
where  a  food  cache  cannot  immediately  be 
moved,  it  is  usually  destroyed,  but  not  be- 
fore such  destruction  is  personally  approved 
by  the  Division  Commander.  The  .^merical 
Division  alone  captured  over  one  million  .  . 
rice  in  an  eight-month  period. 

At  one  time,  stores  were  distributed 
throui;h  local  government  channels  either  at 
the  district  or  province  level.  Now  only  the 
approval  of  the  particula.-  level  of  govern- 
ment is  sought.  The  stores  do  not  leave  Army 
hands  until  their  actual  distribution  takes 
place.  The  official  reason  for  this  change  in 
policy  is  greater  efficiency,  but  a  few  candid 
officers  who  were  stationed  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  change  will  admit  other  motives;  it 
is  the  only  way  that  the  Army  can  t>e  sure 
th;it  needed  stores  won't  be  sold  to  the  peo- 
ple or  stolen. 

This  seemingly  justifiable  fear  of  letting 
anything  out  of  sight  permeates  the  meth- 
ods by  which  all  supplies  are  distributed. 
Cement  and  sheet  tin  are  only  given  in  daily 
usable  quantities,  and  that  quantity  is  care- 
fully computed  beforehand.  If  more  than 
a  one  day  supply  is  delivered  at  one  time. 
It  would  likely  be  gone  on  the  second  day. 

The  Tet  offensive  has  reduced  the  scope 
of  the  Army's  future  plans,  although  no- 
where near  as  drastically  as  the  pacification 
and  rural  development  programs  in  general. 
The  greatest  effort  for  the  near  future  must 
go  into  rebuilding  a  large  percentage  of  the 
completed  projects  that  were  destroyed  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  who  exercised  great  selec- 
tivity in  most  villages,  only  demolishing 
schools,  marketplaces,  and  wells  that  were 
built  with  American  help  or  material. 

The  school  in  the  village  of  Khuong-Nhon, 
for  instance,  was  blown  up  for  the  third 
time.  Only  one  wall  still  stands,  but  the  local 
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teacher,  threatened  with  death  if  he  con- 
tinued to  :each,  still  conducts  his  classes, 
now  in  a  tempor.vy  shelter.  He  has.  how- 
ever, prudently  moved  out  of  the  village  to 
a  home  immediately  .idjacent  to  the  Army 
installation. 

Often  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  officer  Is  simply  distorting  the 
truth,  or  whether  there  is  a  simple  lack  of 
communication  betwern  the  local  Vietnamese 
officials  and  tlieir  military  .  counterparts. 
DoEens  of  new  villages  hiivp  .-pruni-  up  in 
•■pic:fipd"  are;is  as  a  result  of  VC  harass- 
ment. The  villagers,  alona  with  all  their 
pos-essions,  have  been  moved  by  the  Army 
from  VC-contrnlled  .\reas  .uid  resettled  where 
some  degree  of  protection  and  control  can 
be  a^'orded.  The  :oc:il  District  Chief,  his 
American  advisor,  and  the  Americal  Division 
Commander  insist  th:\t  liie  moves  were  com- 
pletely voluntary. 

American  soldiers  in  the  process  of  mov- 
ing villagers  from  one  area  to  another  have 
strict  orders  not  to  take  anyone  against 
his  will.  Undoubtedly  no  one  is  lifted,  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  into  waiting  trucks  and 
helicopters. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  get  an  opinion  of 
American  or  GVN  policies  from  local  vil- 
lagers Thty  are  frightened  that  anything 
thev  say  will  be  reported  to  local  officials  and 
that  reprisals  will  be  taken  against  them. 
A  direct  o.uestion  is  doomed  to  a  foggy  an- 
swer. Through  an  interpreter,  however,  doz- 
ens of  residents  ol  the  newly  resettled  vil- 
lages nf  Son-Tra  and  Khuong-Nhon  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  their  new  homes. 
.Mtcrnately  they  expressed  the  fact  that  they 
had  moved  voluntarily  and  they  had  been 
forced  to  move.  In  a  sense,  at  least,  both 
statements  are  simultaneously  true. 

The  \  illagers  were  told  by  the  GVN  that  the 
territory  in  which  they  were  living  was  to  be 
declared  a  free-fire  /one.  and  that  they  would 
be  killed  either  by  VC  or  friendly  attacks  if 
they  did  not  move.  Voluntarily,  and  to  escape 
what  nuist  have  sounded  like  imminent 
death,  they  moved. 

They  are  content  in  their  new  homes,  or 
so  they  .say.  But  the  condition  of  the  land 
makes  that  most  unlikely.  Khuong-Nhon  is 
a  village  of  sand,  the  land  useless  for  any- 
thing; hut  growing  potatoes  and  miraculously 
a  few  tomatoes,  squash,  and  tobacco.  Rice 
will  not  grow  The  farmers  will  readily  admit 
that  their  old  land  was  far  superior,  and 
some  i-ompiain  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
living  in  tl^eir  new  homes.  But  asked  if  they 
are  happy  m  the  new  location,  they  always 
answer  a  deitinite  yes. 

The  Army  now  finds  itself  doing  a  job  for 
whiclt  it  was  not  designed.  It  has  become  in 
many  cases  a  servant  to  GVN  policies,  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  those  policies  regardless 
of  its  own  feelings  on  the  subject.  Aid  Is 
sporadic  and  dependent  many  times  on  the 
whims  and  interest  of  the  particular  Divi- 
sion Commander  at  the  time.  Communica- 
tion with  the  Vietnamese  people  is  often 
non-existent,  reports  are  glowingly  optimis- 
tic, the  results  often  non-apparent,  'With  all 
these  disadvantages,  however,  it  is  the  Army 
which  still  stands  as  the  only  effective  agency 
for  the  distribution  of  large-scale  aid  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Tet  offensive. 
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The  Census,  Religion,  and  the  Right  of 
Privacy 


The  "Puebia":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
57th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  cre-w 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  received  several  inquiries 
relating  to  the  proper  scope  of  questions 
on  the  1970  Decennial  Census,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  invasion  of  privacy 
and  religious  freedom. 

The  Congress  should  address  itself  to 
the  subject  of  protection  of  the  right  of 
privacy  in  the  census  as  well  as  on  other 
Government  questionnaires.  Failure  to 
respond  to  the  census  questionnaire  car- 
ries with  it  penalties  of  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  appronriate  committee,  of  the 
Congress  should  not  only  review  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  1970  census 
questionnaire  form,  but  if  necessary 
should  enact  legislation  dividing  the 
questionnaire  into  two  categories — the 
first  category  to  include  questions  on 
population,  which  would  be  mandatory, 
and  the  second  a  limited  category  of 
general  questions,  response  to  which 
would  be  optional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  privacy  is 
constitutionally  protected.  This  right 
should  not  be  tampered  with,  nor  should 
this  right  be  invaded  and  subject  to  the 
whims  of  those  who  draft  questions  for 
the  census.  Some  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  1970  census  constitute  in- 
vasions of  privacy  and  the  response  to 
such  questions  should  be  optional: 
"Do  you  share  your  shower?" 
"How  many  babies  have  you  ever 
had?" 

"What  is  your  rent?" 
These  are  questions  of  a  personal  na- 
ture and  failure  to  answer  them  should 
not  be  punishable  by  fines  and  impris- 
onment. 

The  very  length  of  the  1970  census 
form— with  more  than  70  subject 
items— is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Many 
persons  will  have  difficulty  completing 
the  form  and  many  will  fail  to  return  the 
questionnaire.  Such  a  situation  will  have 
a  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
and  may  seriously  affect  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  Federal  grant  programs 
and  congressional  redistricting.  That  is 
why  this  subject  deserves  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

The  difficulty  in  answering  the  census 
questionnaire  will  be  even  more  ap- 
parent in  low  income  and  disadvantaged 
areas — the  inner  cities  where  statistics 
are  most  important.  The  very  length  and 
detail  of  the  census  will  defeat  its  main 
purpose. 

As  to  the  inquiries  I  have  received 
about  the  possibility  of  the  census  in- 
cluding questions  on  religion,  I  had  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  who  informed  me  about  the 
present  policy  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Taeuber 
said  that  the  press  release  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  November 
16,  1966,  states  the  present  policy  of  the 
Census  Bureau  on  the  matter  of  asking 
questions  about  religion  in  the  census. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
4„thP  House  I  am  including  in  the 
Skcord  Sie  f^l  teTof  the  Department 
of  commerce  press  release  of  November 

16,  1966: 

THE  1970  CENSUS  Wn-L  NOT  Contain 

Question  on  Religion 
The  1970  census  of  Population.  fo»o*l^B 
nust  orecedents.  will  not  include  a  question 
o^reUgTon  A.  Ross  Eckler,  Director  of  the 
Bur^u  of  the  census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  announced  today. 

The  Bureau  hafl  been  considering  a  num 
befof  r^ue^ts  from  individual,  and  orga- 
ntzatlonTwhlch  proposed  that  a  question  on 
riSonbr  added  tTthe  nationwide  census 
which  IS  to  be  taken  beginning  i"  April  1970_ 
The  decision  not  to  add  this  question  Is  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  substantial  number  of 
SrsS^  again  expressed  an  extremely  strong 
^Uef  that  asking  such  a  Quef  on  in  the 
Decennial  Population  Census,  In  which  re 
^Tles^e  mandatory,  would  '^mnge  upon  the 
traditional  separation  of  church  and  btate. 

Pe^ns  who  propoeed  the  religious  ques- 
tion stressed  the  importance  of  reUglon  in 
many  aspects  of  American  life  and  called 
TtteJtlon  to  the  fact  that  such  a  question  Is 
Sded  m  a  number  of  national  census^. 
Including  those  of  Canada  and  AustraUa 
Similar  Reasons  both  for  and  agalrist  were 
presented  during  the  planning  of  the  Cen- 
■suses  of  1950  and  1960.  ,      . 

The  issues  again  were  widely  discussed  at 
a  Jerfes  of  pumic  meetings  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  were  also  reviewed  in  re- 
cenf  hearings  before  the  Post  Office  and  Cud 
Service  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattves.  Since  there  appears  to  be  no  basic 
change  In  the  nature  of  the  arguments  pro 
andTn!  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  delay 

^''^eXctor  Of  the  Census  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  n«=L^^J°'-.  f.^^ 
might  sometime  be  met  In  a  manner  that  is 
open  to  fewer  objections,  by  Including  an  in- 
quiry on  religious  affiliation  or  preference  in 
one  If  the  sample  surveys  conducted  by  the 
CeLiL  Bureau  In  such  a  survey,  response 
woiUd  be  voluntary. 


Mr    Speaker,   I   am   also  placing   in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point  an  interesting 
speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Taeuber  entitled 
"The  Census  and  a  Question  on  Religion 
delivered  at  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  the 
National  community  Advisory  Cotmcil 
and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  m  New  "iork  City, 
October  23. 1967: 

THE    CENSUS    AND    A     QfESnON     ON     RELIGION 

(By    Conrad   Taeuber,    Assistant   Director, 

Bureau  of  the  Census  > 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  calls 
fcr  an  enumeration  of  the  population  to  be 
taken  within  three  years  of  the  ^'^option  of 
that  instrument  and  within  every  subse- 
ouent  term  of  ten  years.  The  initial  count 
was  requl^d  to  show  the  respective  numbers 
Tcr  Apportionment  of  the  representation  in 
the  Ee  of  Representatives.  The  totals  were 
to  be  secured  by  ".  .  .  a<^cling  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  V^ars  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 

"'in'talmTthe  Census  of  1790  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  distinguish  between  sla^e 
and  free  persons.  The  Act  providing  for  the 
census  also  required  the  Marshals  to  distin- 
guish the  sex  and  color  of  free  P^^^^J^^^  ^"^^J^ 
establish  the  number  of  free  males  16  ^ears 
Of  age  and  over.  Presumably  this  latter  provl- 
sio/wa«  intended  to  give  a  measure  of  he 
miUUry  and  Industrial  strength  of  the  coun 

"some  persons  had  urged  that  the  count  of 
the  population  should  provide  adciiional  .^- 
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formation  which  the  newly  Independent 
covmS^ded.  but  the  final  decision  wa^ 
to USt  the   enumeration   to   the   subjects 

'"^^tbe  debatee  on  the  inclusion  of  iVems 
in   the   census,   which   were   not   specifically 
^^red  for  the  purposes  of  apponlonment 
James  Madison  dealt  with  a  number  of  ob- 
™ns.  When  it  was  observed  that  the  add  - 
tional  items  might  create  alarm  un  the  part 
of  some  persons  who  would  '^e  ^"^P'^^^.^' 
the  government's  intentions  in  ths™ 'Jitter 
Madison   replied   that   he:    '.  .  •  thougnt   it 
wi^  more  Ukely  that  the  People  would  sup- 
nose   the   information   was   required   for   its 
^ue  obTect  namelv,  to  know  in  what  propor- 
Uon  w  distribute  ihe  benefits  resulting  from 
an  efficient  General  Government. 

in  1800,  when  the  Congress  was  cons  der- 
iuK   the   provisions  for   the   Census  of   1800 
hlv  rweued  a  memorial  from  the  American 
PhloITphlcal    society,    signed    by    i.^   pr^ - 
cicnt  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  virtue  of  his  posl- 
UonL   secretary   of    State,    Jefferson    hi^ 
Served  IS  director  of  the  Census  of  1  <90.  ihe 
n'mor^al   i-Ald    that   it   considered   the   new 
census  of  the  United  States     ...  as  onenng 
an  occasion  of  great  value,  and  not  otherwls^ 
to  be  obtained,  of  ascertaining  ^.^n^r  ^^^^ 
hlEhlv  important  to  the  society.    -  The  me 
morial  urged  that  the  population  be  c  ass  - 
fled  according  to  age  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
cttfaung  the  duration  of  life,  the  chances  o 
life    and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion in  the  several  age  groups. 

Thev   suggested  that  the  age  groups  in- 
clude ^"blrtls,  two,  five,  ten,  sixteen,  t^^eu  ,y- 
one    twenty-five  vears  and  every  term  of  5 
vea^s  thence  to  one  hundred."  The  i^puU- 
tlon  was  also  to  be  divided  into  native  cit- 
zens    cftizens  of  foreign  births  and  aliens 
in  addition,   they  suggested  that   Iree  male 
nhkblt.'>...t5  cf  all  ages  be  classified  by  occu- 
natlon     ".  .   .  under  the  following  or  such 
^?her  descriptions  as  the  greater  wisdom  ol 
the    legislature   shall   approve,   to   ^"t-    l^t^ 
men   of    the   learned    professions,    including 
clergymen,    lawyers,    physicians,    those    em- 
p  ofed  in  the  fine  arts,  teachers  ^tnd  scribes 
fn    ceneral-    2d.    merchants   and    trades,    in- 
cluding    bankers,     insurers,     brokers      =^nd 
deaVers  of  everv  kind:  3d,  marines;  4th   han- 
d  craftsmen;     5th,    laborers    in    agricuKure 
Cth,  laborers  of  other  descriptions     ,th    do 
mestic  servants;   8th,  paupers;   9th    persons 
of  no  particular  calling,  living  on  their  ii 
come    care  being  taken  that  every  person  be 
no^d  b^  once  m  the  Uble,  and  that  under 
^he  description  to  which  he  priiicipally  Le- 

'^Another  memorial,   frcm   the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  bciences  •■va-^tgnf  '^^ 
Timothy    Dwlght,    its    president.    It    i-tated 
•  lUat  10  present  and  future  generations 

it  •v.-'iU  be  highly  gratifying  to  observe  ihe 
progress  of  population  in  this  countr  nd 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  proportion  of  it.  in- 
crease from  native  Americans  and  fron.  lor- 
f-Urers  immigrating  :.t  successive  period.,  .o 
""serve  the  protrress  or  decline  of  various 
occupatiLs;  the  effects  ol  population 
°uxu?5'.  mechanic  arts,  the  cultivation  of 
Unds  and  the  draining  of  marshes  on  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  citizens  of  tae 
United  States.  ..."  ' 

To  .^;ccomplish  these  purpooes  they  r.ccm- 
n-nded  that  the  next  census  should  cUsMf> 
^be  pojulatlon  by  r.ge  and  sex.  by  whether 
lx>rn  in  this  country  .v  abroad,  r.nd  by  occu- 
Surn  and  that  account  be  taken  of  the 
number  ct  married  -croons  =.nu  of  unr.i.irr.ed 
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:  Dorothv  S.  Thomas.  •'Prefatory  >ote'  /'ro- 
cerdinas  c7  the  American  Philosovhical  So- 
S,  volume  111.  Number  3.  June  22.  10G7.  p. 
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■  h^iOthv  S,  ■nicma.s,  Ifaid.,  p.  133. 

3  Dorothv  S.  Tliomas.  Op.  C;t.,  P-  i-'-^; 

•  C^-rol  "d.   Wright   ard    NVilliam  C.  Hunt. 

Ccn'ius,    17G0   ISPO,    Wctshi.-^gtcn.   D.C.,    UOO, 
p.  19. 


persons  above  30  years  of  age,  and  of  wldoWB 

i.nd  widowers.  imnressed 

Apparently  the  Congress  was  not  l^P"*^™ 

with    the    need     "to   furnish    a   curious   and 

mrmorlals  in  the  Senate.  The  Census  ol  1800 
"llTd    1  T     he    same    Items    of    information 
.'hat  of  17.0.  but  It  increased  the  »ge  oa  e 
,-  ,rlcs  whlrh  were  to  be  used  and  sppcltiea 
tl-i't  thev  wrrc  to  be  applied  to  free  white 

'^AWi^h  I^'^pulatlon  itoms  included  in 
the  census  of  1810  were  to  be  the  same  as 
o.e   in     he  Census   of    1800,   the   Congress 
re"^c'a.r    that   there   tM>   u   .supplemental   in- 
t-lrv  wh  ch  would  give  an  "...  ;'«ount  of 
the^everal    manufacturing    establl.shment. 
and  inamifacturers  within  thelr^ycrn^l  d  s- 
tHcts  territories  and  divisions."  This  Inqulrv 
wis  the  U^e runner  of  what  today  Is  a  quln- 
cnieniilal  icnsus  of  mr.nuf actures.- 
'  In  A ibVcqucnt  vears  the  Conrre.ss  was  more 
r4dv    o  sec  ire  needed  information  through 
the  periodic  enumeration  of  the  population 
The'^methods   used    changed    and    gradually 
evolved  to  those  which  are  the  hallmarks  of 
a  modern  census  The  .subjects  to  be  Included 
rh^^red   from   lime   to  time,   depending   on 
the   needs   of   the   country.   Some   questions 
were  added,   others  were  <lropped  when  the 
Led  no  U-,n.or  existed,  -heri  o  her  source^ 
of    inforniatlcn    became    avall-.^ble,    cr   when 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  census  was 
not    a    suitable   means   cf    securing    reliable 
information  about  a  given  topic. 

O'-hcr  periodic   ccn.suses  were  added  front 
timeto  time.  The  Quinquennial   Census  of 
A^culture  is   the  modern-day  successor  to 
^,me   nuc'ticn,,   on   atrriculture   which   were 
f,r"t%^ked  in  connection  ^-.th  the  Census  of 
8  0   A  census  of  Housing  ^vas  instituted  m 
040   to   be   taken   in   conjunction   v.-lth     he 
Ccn-=us  of  Population.  A  Quinquennial  Cen- 
sus of  Business  is  the  present-day  successor 
to   a   census   fir.t   taken   for    1G29.   A   Qu.n- 
miennial    Census    <-f    Governments    is    the 
modern  version  of  a  census  which  was  bogun 

'"^ Among  the  other  censuses  are  Irrigation 
ard  Dralnace  itaken  every  ten  years  ^Uh 
the  Census  "of  Agriculture) ,  Mincr.-il  Indu.s- 
tries,  and  Transportation. 

The  Bureau   is  directed   to  take   each   cf 
these    censuses.    The    Census    Act    lists   one 
other    census    which    Is    not    required     bu. 
"may"    be    taken,    r.amely    the    CX^nsus    of 
Reuiious  Bodies.  Frcm  1850  to  1800  the  Bu- 
reau r  f  the  Census  had  asked  la  connectuui 
with  the  Census  ol  Population  Icr  :n.orn..i- 
U^t  concerning  the  roc<yr<lo<li..m^or.^^ 
local  churches,  value  cf  cdll^res.  -"f  "tim- 
ber of  clergymen.  In  IDOG  it  be-^an  the  con- 
duct of  a  .epar..te  Ccn.us  of  Religious  Bod.es 
bv    m^ar.s    if    a    ouostionr.aire    -Ahich    uao 
!,-'rlcd  to  the  -astors  .-md  clerks  of  '.he  par- 
,;.es  or  con^rccaticrs.  This  was  repeated  :=. 
lolve-ir    mten-sls    thrcuph    1936.    A    similar 
cer..u=  w.".s  bc;;un  m  1946  but  the  C^ngrcfS 
c-r-oi'd  th'-  funds  needed  for  its  comp.etioi;.. 
•n-e    /Idn-iinistr&tion   did    not   request   .uji^o 
'or  -u"h  censuses  ir.  1056  and  19G6  and  there 
vvas'no   Ccncre^sional   drive    to   have    tuch 
rci  "U-cs  taken /^ 

•nie  census  of  Religious  Bodlss  did  not 
supplv  information  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  "icmbers  of  the 
several  religious  groups.  Such  irJormation 
i,  ronsidercd  important  by  a  number^  of  so- 
r.  il  <-c'einists.  bv  representatives  Oi  some 
r»h-i'.us  organizations  and  by  other  per- 
■  cn"-'    Interested  Fcrsons  have  for  some  time 


Carroll  D.  Wright  and  William  C.  Hunt. 

^^■sin^o^n  y'.  Landis.  "A  Guide  to  the  Uter- 

-,ture    rn    Statistics    of   Religious    Affiliation 
with  References  to  Related  Social  Studies. 
C^a.'    c/r^e    American    Stati^tiral   A^o- 
cmtiori.  Volume  54,  June  19=9.  pp.  33o-35.. 
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debated  the  relative  merits  of  a  Census  of 
ReUglous  Bodies  as  over  against  a  question 
on  religious  affiliation  or  preference  to  be 
asked  In  the  Census  of  Population.  Late  in 
the  1940'8  the  Bureau  received  a  number  of 
suggestions  that  a  question  on  religion  be 
Included  In  the  1950  Census.  After  some 
discussion  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau Issued  an  announcement  stating  that 
such  a  question  would  not  be  included  The 
statement  said,  in  part: 

"It  Is  our  conclusion  then  that  In  view 
of  the  controversial  nature  of  the  question, 
the  Intense  opposition  to  It  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  the  doubtful  reliability  of  the  in- 
formation collected,  it  therefore  seems  un- 
wise to  Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  whole 
decennial  census  in  order  to  obtain  the  ad- 
mittedly useful  Information  on  religious  af- 
filiation. It  seems  that  the  issue  can  be  faced 
more  squarely  in  the  proposed  Census  of  Re- 
ligious Bodies  for  1956,  in  which  there  is  not 
the  additional  complication  of  a  general  cen- 
sus and  In  which  at  least  some  objective 
criteria  of  afflllatlon  are  possible." 

Early  in  the  1950's,  proponents  of  Includ- 
ing such  a  question  renewed  their  pleas. 
In  1956,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  an- 
nounced that  a  question  on  religion  was 
under  consideration  for  the  1960  Census,  and 
stated  ther  conditions  under  which  such  a 
question  might  gain  acceptance  It  was  hoped 
that  the  announcement  would  help  bring  the 
subject  into  wide  public  discussion.  One  con- 
crete proposal  came  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Catholic  magazine.  America  which  recom- 
mended three  questions:  With  what  religion 
are  you  affiliated?  Do  you  regularly  attend 
church  or  synagogue?  Do  you  believe  in 
God?  The  last  of  these  three  was  immediate- 
ly ruled  out  by  the  Bureau,  as  it  had  been 
when  It  was  proposed  prior  to  the  1950  Cen- 
sus. The  second  question  was  also  ruled  out 
as  unsulted  to  a  statistical  inquiry  such  as 
a  census. 

One  element  which  entered  into  discus- 
sion was  the  fact  that  replies  to  census  ques- 
tions are  mandatory.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  a  question  on  reli- 
gion that  this  one  should  be  exempted  from 
the  mandatory  provisions  in  the  belief  that 
voluntary  response  to  such  a  question  would 
remove  much  of  the  objection  which  had 
been  raised.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  required  Congressional  action  to  amend 
the  Census  Law.  The  position  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  was  that  having  part  of  the 
census  on  a  mandatory  basis  and  another 
part  on  a  voluntary  basis  would  create  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  no  such  amendment  should  be  sought. 
The  Census  of  Population  had  been  taken 
under  laws  which  required  respondents  to 
give  the  Information  since  1790.  and  there 
were  good  reasons  why  such  a  requirement 
should  be  continued. 

That  the  public  by  and  large  w.is  willing 
to  reply  to  a  question  on  religion  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  had  been  demonstrated  in  response 
to  the  question:  What  is  your  religion? — 
which  had  been  included  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey  in  March  1957.  This  is  a 
voluntary  survey,  wiiich  at  that  time  in- 
volved about  35,000  households.  There  was 
almost  no  opposition  to  the  question  on  the' 
part  of  the  respondents.  This  experience  is 
consistent  with  that  of  private  survey  or- 
ganizations which  have  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion on  numerous  occasions.  Press  reactions 
to  the  Bureaus  survey  were  mixed,  as  were 
the  reactions  from  spokesmen  of  interested 
organizations. 

Public  discussion  continued  and  by  late 
1957  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Director  of  the 
Census  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  in- 
clude a  question  on  religion  in  the  1960 
Census.  In  December  of  that  year  an  official 
announcement  was  issued  stating  that  the 
1960  Census  of  Population  would  not  include 
an  inquiry  on  religion. 

The  primary  reason  given  was:  ".  .  .  (The) 


recognition  that  at  this  time  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  would  be  reluctant  to 
answer  such  a  question  in  the  census  where  a 
reply  is  mandatory.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  believed  that  the  value  of  the 
statistics  based  on  the  question  would  be 
great  enough  to  Justify  overriding  such  an 
attitude.  Cost  factors  also  were  a  considera- 
tion." 

When  work  began  on  the  plans  for  the 
1970  Census,  consideration  was  again  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  question  on  religion. 
Among  the  proponents  was  the  Committee 
on  Population  Statistics  of  the  Population 
Association  of  America.  In  transmitting  its 
recommendations  to  the  Bureau  it  reiterated 
the  report  of  a  ta.sk  force  of  that  Association, 
which  had  prepared  its  report  in  1957.  It 
had  concluded  in  favor  of  such  a  question 
in  terms  of  the  research  uses  of  the  data. 
The  .statement  cites  the  following: 

■Research  uses  of  census  data  on  religion. 
A  census  inquiry  on  religion  would  be  of 
great  value  to  social  research.  From  a  socio- 
logical viewpoint  religion  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  social  characteristic  that  is  not 
now  included  in  the  census. 

•  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  major  social 
groupings  usually  covered  in  sociological 
analysis,  the  census  now  includes  informa- 
tionon  the  population  of  political  divisions; 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  community; 
age  and  sex  categories;  marital  and  family 
status;  racial  and  ethnic  groups;  educational 
achievement;  occuptlonal  and  professional 
groups;  and  a  whole  range  of  materials  on 
socio-economic  status.  Tlie  size  and  distribu- 
tion of  political  groups  and  political  pref- 
erences are  determinable  from  the  elaborate 
machinerv  of  registration  and  election.  In 
this  galaxy  of  information  data  on  religious 
groupings  :ire  conspicuously  absent. 

"Among  the  types  of  institutions  that  have 
indicated  need  for  religious  data  for  research 
and  .administrative  purposes  are  the  follow- 
ing: religious  bodies;  health  and  medical  in- 
surance organizations;  public  health  agen- 
cies; hospitals;  charitable  and  other  com- 
munity services;  school  authorities;  admin- 
istrators of  colleges  and  universities;  metro- 
politan and  city  planning  agencies;  market- 
ing research,  social  stu-vey.  and  public 
opinion  polling  agencies;  and  official  com- 
missions on  discrimination. 

■To  give  a  specific  illustration:  Scientific 
data  strongly  suggest  that  there  are  marked 
variations  in  health  and  medical  care  with 
rellglo-cultural  patterns  of  the  population. 
It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  variations 
in  the  frequency  of  cancer  and  of  coronary 
disease  among  rellgio-cultural  groups  and 
that  the  frequency  with  which  a  doctor  Is 
consulted  also  varies  among  such  grotips. 
■Knowledge  of  the  socio-rellgious  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  research  in  these  areas.  It 
would  aid  in  "the  formulation  of  hypotheses 
concerning  the  etiology  of  disease  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  biological  and  environ- 
menial  factors  contributing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  disease. 

•■There  are  parallel  uses  for  religious  data 
in  many  other  fields.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  all  of  the  myriad  uses  to  which 
census  data  on  religion  might  be  put,  the 
following  may  indicate  some  of  the  principal 
and  more  frequently  expressed  needs: 

•lai  Analysis  of  size  and  geographical  dis- 
tntaution  of  religious  denominations,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  such  matters  as 
the  degree  ol  ecological  concentration. 

■•ibi  The  .study  of  differences  In  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  with  respect  to 
religion,  in  relation  to  occupation  and  eco- 
nomic level,  years  of  schooling,  racial  and 
eth!iic  background,  mobility,  etc. 

•■,c»  Analysis  of  fertility  by  religion.  The 
importance  of  religion  as  a  factor  affecting 
dill'erences  in  fertility,  and  in  social  and  psy- 
chological attitudes  regarding  family  size, 
has  been  indicated  In  a  number  of  recent 
Imporuint  studies. 


"(d)  Provision  of  Information  for  drawing 
sample  areas  In  surveys  In  which  the  re- 
ligion dimension  Is  Importajit.  The  accuracy 
of  many  public  opinion  surveys  and  social 
surveys  could  be  improved  if  better  informa- 
tion on  the  size  and  distribution  of  religious 
denominations  were  available. 

"(e)  Establishment  of  a  base  line  for  de- 
termining future  changes  In  the  size  and 
geographical  distribution  of  religious 
groups." 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
has  been  one  of  the  strong  advocates  for  a 
question  on  religion  in  the  census.  Its  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Paul  P.  Tanner,  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  August  1966,  said  in 
part: 

"First,  statistical  information  about  reli- 
gious affiliation  is  helpful  to  both  commercial 
enterprises  and  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  In  projecting  services  to  the  citi- 
zenry. As  such  this  information  would  serve 
a  valuable  public  purpose. 

"Second,  a  sense  of  the  history  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  decennial  census  leads  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  will  again  be  a  public 
discussion  on  the  Inclusion  of  a  question  on 
religion.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  observa- 
tions will  help  to  contribute  to  a  reasonable 
discussion. 

"Many  commercial  and  welfare  Interests 
can  be  served  by  statistics  about  religious 
affiliation.  In  industrial  and  commercial  cir- 
cles It  Is  well  known  that  markets  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  religious  affiliation  of  pro- 
spective customers.  The  construction  Indus- 
try is  an  obvious  case  in  point.  So  too  the 
advertising  Industry,  food  processors,  and 
the  media  of  communications.  Market  analy- 
ses in  these  and  other  areas  would  be  more 
complete — and  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  citizenry — if  they  incorporated  projec- 
tions based  on  statistics  on  religious  affilia- 
tion. 

"In  the  field  of  welfare  services  religious 
organizations  play  a  significant  role.  For  ex- 
ample, thev  provide  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices in  their  hospitals,  social  work  services  to 
the  indigent,  special  training  for  the  re- 
tarded and  handicapped,  and  general  edu- 
cation to  children  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion. These  services  benefit  the  common-weal 
and  relieve  public  agencies  of  many  burdens, 
but  the  significant  factor  here  Is  that  the 
existence  of  these  services  directly  affect  the 
welfare  services  of  public  agencies.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  practice  at  the  present 
for  civic  administrators  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  plans  and  projections  of 
church  administrators.  Consider  particularly 
the  construction  and  staffing  of  hospitals,  as- 
sistance to  the  poor,  marriage  counseling, 
working  with  youth.  A  knowledge  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered"  by  religious  agencies  has 
resulted  in  better  utilization  of  public 
resources. 

"The  current  War  on  Poverty  Is  another 
example  of  public  service.  The  presence  of 
leliglous  resources  is  directly  related  in  the 
denominational  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Yet,  because  these  religious  agencies 
serve  the  public  at  large,  irrespective  of  reli- 
gious affiliation,  public  agencies  are  better 
enabled  to  direct  their  resources  to  other 
areas  of  need. 

"This  pattern  of  coordination  in  long- 
established  neighborhoods  appears  even  more 
important  in  the  ever  burgeoning  suburbs. 
Projections  on  the  religious  affiliation  of  the 
residents  of  these  new  communities  will  def- 
initely be  indicators  of  the  resotwces  pri- 
vate agencies  will  provide  to  those  commu- 
nities. Tt  is  a  matter  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  fiscal  prudence,  that  realistic  projec- 
tions of  welfare  services,  public  and  private, 
will  foster  maximum  utlllzalton  of  resources 
and  more  widespread  benefits  to  the  citizenry. 
"In  effect,  therefore,  a  census  on  religious 
affiliation  has  as  its  ptorpose  the  securing  of 
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information  that  will  benefit  the  people  as 

^  Tfurlng  early  1966  the  Bureau  held  a  series 
of  meeUngs  with  users  of  census  da  a 
throughout  the  country  to  discuss  >«eds  in 
connection  with  the  1970  Census  and  recei  e 
rSons  to  proposed  new  ^^^^^lons  arid 
tabulations.  Members  of  the  Bureau  st..ff  a  so 
parUclpated  in  meetings  with  organlzatl  ns 
^mch'liad  an  interest  in  the  -i^n^^B^  Con- 
sultations were  held  with  regular  and  speciai 
Sor°  committees.  Commonts  were  received 
from  manv  other  sources,  including  edit<uial 
coTmTnt.'resolutions  of  interested  organisa- 
tions and  letters  from  individuals. 

Tt  became  clear  that  while  there  w:.s  :  trong 
stippor,  There  was  also  strong  opposition. 
Se  religious  organizations  vigorously  si.  - 
Sed  thi  inclusion  of  such  a  question  while 
Others  opposed  it  Just  as  vigorously  and  still 
others  w-ere  uncommitted  It  was  concluaed 
?hat  me  question  might  Jeopardiz^  the  suc- 
cess of  the  census.  On  November  16.  1966,  le 
nirector  of  the  Bureau  announced  that  tne 
?970  census  will  not  include  a  question  on 
religion    in  this  announcement,  he  pointed 

out  that:  ,  „,,,», 

"The  Bureau  has  been  considering  a  num- 
ber of  requests  from  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations which  proposed  that  a  question  on 
S  on  be  added  to  the  nationwide  censtis 
which  is  to  be  taken  beginning  in  April  1970. 
The  decision  not  to  add  this  question  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  substantial  number  of 
persons  again  expressed  an  extremely  strong 
belief  that  asking  such  a  question  in  the 
Decennial  Population  Census.  In  which  re- 
plies are  mandatory,  would  infringe  upon  the 
traditional  separation  of  church  and  state. 

"Persons  who  proposed  the  religious  ques- 
tion stressed  the  Importance  of  religion  m 
manv  aspects  of  American  life  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  question  is 
included  in  a  number  of  "a"onal  censuses 
including  those  of  Canada  and  Australia. 
Similar  reasons  both  for  and  against  were 
presented  during  the  planning  of  the  Cen- 
su.ses  of  1950  and  1960." 

Proponents   of   the   question    had    argued 
that  religious  affiliation  or  preference  is  an 
important  variable  in  explaining  much  of  so- 
cial behavior.  Recent  studies  of  the  fertility 
of  American  women,  for  example,  had  dem- 
onstrated  a   major  relationship   of  religious 
affiliation  and  practice  to  fertility.  The  in- 
formation  would   be   of    value    to   religious 
leaders,    sociologists,    demographers,    educa- 
tors, and  historians,  as  well  as  other  scholars 
and  research  workers.  Recently  enacted  laws 
to  assure  equal  opportunity  for  all  specifi- 
callv  mentioned  religion,  and  information  on 
this  subject  would  be  needed  to  measure  how 
effectively  the  intent  of  these  laws  was  being 
met.  It  was  argued  that  religion  is  a  signifi- 
cant   characteristic    of    the    population    and 
that    any    meaningful    descriptions    of    the 
population  needs  to  include  it.  The  informa- 
«on  was   needed   for   effective   planning   for 
educational,  health,  welfare  and  other  com- 
munity services;  it  would  be  of  value  aiso  to 
religious  leaders,  politicians  and  certain  btosi- 
ness   groups.   It   was   pointed    out   also   that 
the  question  is  asked  in  the  censuses  of  many 
countries,   including   Canada.   Australia   and 
New  Zealand.  Although  technicians  might  de- 
bate the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  auswers 
to  the  question:  What  is  your  religion?-the 
respondents   apparently   had   no   such   diffi- 
culty   The   fact   that  in  most  instances  the 
persons  identifying  themselves  with  a  re  i- 
gious  group  were  more   numerous  than  the 
claimed   membership   was    not   viewed    as   a 
serious  limitation  on  the  utility  of   the  re- 
sulting data.  , 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits the  congress  from  requiring  a  religious 
test  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  on  pub- 
lic trust  under  the  United  States,  is  not 
deemed  relevant  to  the  issue,  for  the  informa- 
tion collected  in  a  census  cannot  be  used  for 
or  against  the  individual  to  whom  it  relates. 


Similarly,  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  appear  to  appl> .  for  n  re 
ers  to  the  establishment  of  ^ehpon  or  pro- 
hihitine  the  Iree  exercise  thereof,  and  makes 
no'^efefencl  to  the  collection  ^^  mf-->^'-^ 
about  religious  Preference  <.r  affiliation 

The  arguments  against  the  inclusion  oi 
such  a  question  revolved  chielly  around  e 
•mparent  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sen 'ration  of  church  and  state  and  the  cor- 
eS  islue  of  the  invasion  of  Priv^-V  '-  .; 
n  mphlet  issued  by  tlic  SynapotTue  Council 
1  America  and  the  National  Comnunuty 
R<.laUons  Advis<,ry  Council,  the  <.pp  mmou 
was  i,tated   in  the   following  terms : 

-,1.    The    a.sking    of    such    Muestio..s.     ... 
cen  .1     takers  would   l.e  in  violation  of  tic 
CO- stnutional  guaranty  of   freedom  oireh- 
Mon    The  United  States  S^ipreme  Cou-t  has 
^xnre-slv  declared  that,   and^r  the   ireednm 
.f'leligion  provision  <1  the  Bill  of  «'.«!.  s_no 
person  m.n   be  .  ompelled  f.  pr-fes.s  a     ehcf 
,r   disbelief    in   anv   rcliorlon.   Persons    qttes- 
U.,:^  J  census  takers  are  subject  to  con- 
viction ai.d  punishment  ,.s  <-•'"' "^''\f^,''/,;>. 
refuse  to  answer.  However,  even  if   the  c  e 
nient  of  compulsion  be  eliminated,  we  ^u,uld 
retard    the    asking    of    questions    about    re- 
■,ai.a-s  anmation  or  belief  as  violative  of  the 
'^;,;iu;uional  guaranty  of  rehgious  f  reedo.jv 
■■,2.    The  asking  of  .nich  question*  yAild 
vi'.late    the   constitutional    guaranty   of   the 
ep  ration  of  church  and  state;  for  it  w;ould^ 
In  effect    make   the   Ieder,.l   government   an 
;"ent  of  religious  groups  and  employ  govern- 
ment instrumentalities  for  church  purposes^ 
■■,31    The  asking  of  such  questions  N.ould 
coiLstitute     an     unwarranted     '"/^'"gf"^^"^ 
uDon  the  privacv  of  Americans.  In  a  total  - 
rC^lan   socletv   no   interest  of   the   people   is 
d"em^  out-Side  the  jurisdiction  -d  concer.. 
of  the  state.  In  a  democracy   on   the   other 
hand    the  state   has  only   such   powers  and 
such  jurisdiction  .is  are  ireely  granted  to  it 
in  the  people;  certain  aspects  of  the  peoples 
"ves  're  held  inviolable;   chief  among  these 
m;  relation  ol   man   to  his   Maker.   In   a 
democracy   committed   to   the  ^^eparation   of 
church  and  state  the  religion  of  the  people 
IS    not    a    proper     subject    of     government 

"''"J4)"  The  asking  of  such  questions  would 
create  a  dangerous  precedent,  the  conse- 
quences and  Implications  of  which  canno 
be  anticipated.  For  170  years  our  covernmcnt 
has  refrained  from  including  ([uestions  con- 
cernUig  religion  in  the  census.  Abandonment 
of  Th  !  tradition  would  inevitably  lead  to 
further  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of 

"^"'leastone  denomination  has  a  doctrinal 
position  asalnst  providing  statistics  abou 
IS  members.  Some  opposition  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  inlorm.ation  would  be 
of  vame  .nmarily  to  religious  organizations 
-nd  would  thus  constitute  improper  use  ol 
gover^iment  resources  in  behalf  ot  religious 
organizations. 

Another  hue  of  areument  which  was  in  the 
backeround  of  some  of  the  discus.sion  rela  ed 
to  the  possibility  of  abuse  of  the  conflden- 
hd  nature  of  census  returns.  AUhouzhal   in- 
dividual  information   in  the  census  reltirns 
must   be   held   in   confidence,   in    ^-ccordance 
with  the  law.  some  critics  have  ^^xpre.sscd    he 
fear  that  under  conditions  of  .tress  .he  law 
•   ?'nt  be  altered  and  the  information  <m  the 
religious  i.ffiliation  or  preference  of  individ- 
uals might  be  used  to  their  detriment.  The 
"tatement    that    such    fears    are    unfounded 
and  that  the  historical  precedents  from  out- 
side the  United  States,  which  are  citea.  a.re 
not  relevant  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ais- 
pose  of  this  concern. 

so  far  as  the  1970  C.nsus  is  concernod.  he 
issue  is  now  closed.  The  need  tor  .he  n- 
orma  on  remains;  the  objections  to  leaving 
it  collected  in  the  Census  of  Population  re- 
main. What  further  developments  may  come 
m  relation  to  a  later  census  cannot  be  fore- 
seen at  this  time. 
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FtjUowinc  the  conference  of  October 
■'2  10  -H  19G7.  the  Synagogue  Council  01 
Amerrca  and  ihe  National  CommtinUy 
Rt'.Uiv.r.s  Aii\isc.ry  Council  >sued  Uie.i 
I' Vtement  on  •  RcUuion  in  the  Federal 
Censu.<<,"  the  text  of  which  follows. 

THF      1367      StATKMENT      UV      THf      SvN.^GCKll•F. 

COMMirNITV    Rtl-ATIONS    .A0VISOR%     CorNdL 
ON    Un.IGlON    IN   TUt.   PEDFRAI.   CKNSt '^ 

Wo  arc  opposed  lo  the  inclusion  m  the 
t.rler.l  census  of  ar.v  t,u^stlon  regardln.-  re- 
l:;!ous  -affimt^on  or  belief  for  the  following 

'■'■  ;T"The  H^klntr  of  .uch  questlr.ns  by  cen..us 
..Keis  would  be  in  viof^.-n  of  the  -^"'^':^"- 
[u,nM  guaranty  of  freedom  of  reh.n-  J'  . 
i;nit--'l  .■■jifites  .Supreme  Loitrl  h.is  txpres.  ■> 
Occlu  d  that  under  ihe  U.edom  of  religi  .n 
p^^vl-li  of  the  lilU  of  Ki.lits  no  per-';  -- 
.0  c.,mp<  lied   to  profess  .•   belief  or  disbeliel 

Ls   vK-lati.e  of   the   Con-^titiUional  guaranty 
,.f  reliEiov.s  freedom  ,. 

'  '  ,2T^Tiie   asking   of   such   questions   wo   Id 
Molate    the   constitutional    Ptiaranty    of    .    e 
,    arat.on  of  church  .uid  <tate;  for  it  wouU^ 

'S^rJhg^^JJro^s^^-e-;^;:;^^;:^ 
"i:^:^rs'ors,:ch^;u^J^s^= 

CO  '  itulc     an     Unwarranted     -rrin.cm.n 

u-pon  the  pri^acy  of  A-^erlcans.  In  .total 

t   riin   w,clelv   110   interest   of   the   pec-j-ie   is 

^^i:"d  In'^ide  the  jurl.dicti..n  -d  -nc^^ 

of   the  M:ite.   In   a   democracy,  on  the  otner 

hand     the   .tate  has   only   su-h   P^^^Trs   and 

uchj-.risdlction  as  are  freely  J^ranted   .0  . 

bv  the  pe-Mile:  certain  aspects  of  .'.e  P^iP^e^ 
l^:.,^  lleld  inviolable;   Chief  an^^l  t- 

is   the   relation   of   man   to   his   ..l.ikcr    m   a 
democracv   committed   f.   the   separate  n   o. 
church     lid  state  the  reh 'ion  of  the  peop  e  is 
no    ->  p^r.per  subiect  of  government  inqu  rj . 
4      The   asking   of  such   q^.estions   v.-ould 
create    a    dangerous    precedent,    the    conse- 
m^nce.  ar  d  implications  of  which  cannot  be 
miopated    For    170   years   our  government 
^     reamed  irom  including  ^^'e^'-Mis  con- 
cerning   religion    in    the    census.    Ab.  t.don 
me       of  this'tradition  would  in-.t^ab  y    ^-d 
to  further  encroachments  upon  the  liberaes 
ol  Americans 


The  .subject  of  jMOtccuon  ol  .he  riaU 
to  nrivacv  includes  the  proper  u.'^e.s  uf  in- 
mmation  properlv  gathered  It  h«^^  ''-» 
estimated    that    the    data    from    cen.sus 
aue     onnaires   is    .sold    to    Government 
poencics.  private  businesses,  ana  anyoiie 
cl^  V  ho  V  ishes  to  purcha,^e  the  slatis  ics 
S^-  moi-c  than  S24  million.  If  block-by- 
blo.-k  information  on  housina  and  pop_i- 
lation   characteristics   is   available,   the 
;rues  ior  arises  as  to  whether  this  infor- 
mulcv.  can  be  used  to  exploit  1  he  privacy 
Tf  thr  individual.  If  ZIP  codes  arc  aiso 
ncludod.  It  would  seem  v^latively  simpie 
to  pinpoint  information  to  a  P"'    'U'f'^ 
household.  This  certainly  w.s  ';0t   he  in- 
tent of  Coneress  in  authonnn?  the  De- 
cennial Census  and  there! ore  the  entire 
>;uhiect  calls  for  reexamination. 

The  inquiry  pnd  investigation  into  in- 
va.sions  of  the  -right  of  privacy-  has  cen- 
tred on  such  matters  as  wiretappina  and 
electronic  eavesdroppin?.  The  scope  of 
th-  conaressional  investipation  should 
be  broadened  and  I  ur^e  niy  colleagues 
to  support  early  hearings  on  the  scope  of 
the  cen,sus  and  related  •right  of  privacy 
questions. 
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Imports  Threaten  Entire  Textile  Industry 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is 
urgent  and  imperative  to  extend  the 
long-term  textile  agreement  to  cover 
imports  of  wool  and  manmade  fibers, 
filaments,  and  filament  yarn. 

The  volume  of  woolen  and  manmade 
textile  imports  pouring  into  our  country 
is  threatening  the  entire  textile  complex 
and  its  2,000,000  employees. 

The  followmg  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Larston  D.  Farrar  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Textile 
Bulletin  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  our  country: 
Impact  of  Imports 

E.  Fontaine  Broun,  president  of  the  Man- 
Made  Fiber,  Rroducers  Association,  testifying 
before  the  TUTltt  Commission  in  Its  Investi- 
gation of  the  Impact  of  imports  on  the  tex- 
tile Industry,  made  these  seven  points: 

Establishments  producing  man-made  fib- 
ers are  part  of  the  textile  industry  complex, 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  Investigation.  To 
evaluate  fully  the  'mpact  of  Imports  on 
the  man-made  fiber  sector  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  man- 
made  fiber  content  of  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary products.  So  considered.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textile 
materials  are  now  close  to,  or  are  destined  to 
move  above,  the  10 'I-  level  of  market  pene- 
tration In  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  Interchangeabllity  of  use  of  man- 
made  with  natural  fibers  on  existing  textile 
equipment  throughout  the  world  has  made 
the  textile  markets  of  the  world  interde- 
pendent, from  a  fiber  point  of  view.  It  is 
Impossible  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  developments  upon  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  to  achieve  an  adequate  regulation 
of  foreign  trade  in  textiles,  on  a  single  fiber 
basis.  It  must  b.;  done  on  a  multlfiber  b.asis. 

The  world,  and  especially  Japan  and  the 
less  developed  nations,  have  a  rapidly  rising 
capability  to  produce  man-made  fiber  textile 
materials.  This  capacity  Is  being  used  on  an 
Increasing  basis  to  produce  goods  for  export 
to  the  U.S.  The  attempted  regulation  of  tex- 
tile imports  on  a  single  fiber  (cotton)  basis 
in  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment has  accelerated  the  shift  by  foreign 
producers  from  cotton  to  man-made  fiber 
textile  materials. 

Large  increases  in  the  new  supply  of  man- 
made  fiber  textile  materials  from  abroad 
threaten  the  economic  stability  of  the  m.in- 
made  fiber  textile  mdustry  of  the  US.,  and 
the  Jobs  associated  with  that  capacity.  The 
tariff  cuts  to  which  the  U.S.  agreed  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  will  worsen  this  threatening 
situation. 

Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textile  mate- 
rials have  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  growth 
in  the  domestic  market,  to  a  level  dlsrtiptive 
of  the  domestic  textile  market.  At  the  same 
time.  U.S.  exports  have  declined  in  relation 
to  lmp>orts.  A  serious  erosion  of  the  nation's 
once  major  favorable  trade  balance  in  textile 
materials  has  taken  place. 

Rising  Imports  have  caused  economic  in- 
Jury  to  the  man-made  fiber  producing  sector 
of  the  US.  textile  Industry,  as  shown  by  the 
Idling  of  productive  facilities,  an  absolute 
loss  In  employment,  a  drop  in  domestic  prices, 
and  f.  sharp  drop  in  earnings. 

The  use  by  other  developed  nations  of 
quotas,  frontier  taxes,  or  antidumping  meas- 
ures to  control  imports  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  materials  from  less  developed  nations. 
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and  the  combination  of  man-made  fiber  pro- 
ducers in  Japan  and  Europe  into  production, 
marketing,  and  export  cartels  Increase  the 
threat  of  economic  injury  to  the  U.S.  man- 
made  fiber  producing  sector  of  the  textile 
Industry.  This  is  especially  critical  In  the 
research  and  development  and  capital  Invest- 
ment program,  which  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  the  expansion  of  consumer  demand 
for  textiles  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
economic  actlvltv  of  the  US. .textile  industry. 
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A  Tribute  to  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark's 
Labors 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PF.NNSyiVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  con- 
scientious legislators,  we  labor  long  and 
diligently  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess for  legislation  which  we  believe  is 
good  and  necessarj-.  The  epitome  of  the 
diligent  legislator  who  works  hard  for 
what  he  believes  is  right  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  S. 
Cl.ark.  For  a  long  time  now.  Senator 
Cl.ark  has  sou.sht  realistic  action  on  the 
disclosure  of  the  private  incomes  of  pub- 
lic servants. 

Senator  Clark's  long  and  arduous 
campaign  has  reached  the  first  stage  of 
fruition  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee.  The  Senator  deserves 
recognition  for  his  efforts,  and  recogni- 
tion is  given  in  the  March  18  issue  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  this  ably 
written  tribute,  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
GREssiON.^L  Record,  at  this  point,  the 
story  written  by  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin: 

How  RICH?— Senators  May  Open  the  Books 
I  By  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke) 

Washington. — The  U.S.  Senate  has  started 
to  dean  its  own  house,  and  among  those 
who  can  take  credit  for  it  are  Senators 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa)  and  Clifford  P.  Case 
(R-NJi. 

When  Clark  several  years  ago  started  his 
campaign  to  require  senators  to  disclose 
their  financial  holdings,  few  of  his  colleagues 
took  kindly  to  it. 

For  one  thing,  many  senators  are  rich 
men  by  ordinary  standards.  Most  of  them 
have  had  successful  careers  in  law  or  In- 
dustry before  entering  public  life.  In  fact, 
the  majority  could  not  have  entered  pubUc 
life  without  a  substantial  personal  wealth  to 
fall  back  on. 

Senators  are  like  everybody  else.  They  con- 
sider their  personal  wealth  to  be  a  private 
matter,  not  gossip  for  the  neighbors. 

NOT     LIKE     EVERYBODY 

But  senators  are  in  at  least  one  respect  not 
like  everybody.  They  have  to  vote  each  year 
on  legislation  costing  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion. They  are  In  a  position  to  do  favors. 
for  the  little  constituent  and  the  big  con- 
tributors. 

It  Is  because  senators  have  the  opportunity 
and  bear  tiie  temptation  to  let  private  In- 
terest Influence  public  decisions  that  they 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

Clark  argued  from  the  beginning  that 
while  he  was  not  accusing  any  senator  of 
betra\ing  the  public  trust,  he  thought  sen- 


ators could   relieve   themselves  of   that  sus- 
picion  by   a   voluntary   disclosure   of   assets. 

Clark  made  his  own  holding  public,  and 
the   voters  discovered  he   was  a   millionaire. 

The  voters  also  bestowed  on  Clark  a  sec- 
ond term  in  the  Senate,  perhaps  demon- 
strating that  disclosure  of  such  facts  not 
only  does  not  hurt  an  honest  politician,  but 
can  help   him. 

Senator  Case  also  found  voluntary  dis- 
closure to  be  a  political  asset.  He  has  been 
able  to  challenge  c  pponents  to  reveal  their 
holdings,  and  Case  has  been  the  winner  In 
those  comparisons. 

When  the  scandal  involving  former  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Secretary  Robert  G.  ( Bobby  > 
Baker  erupted  in  1964,  Clark  was  given  new 
ammunition.  The  Senate  was  badly  embar- 
rassed by  the  Baker  scandal.  And  it  was  hurt 
further  by  the  forced  investigation  into  the 
finances  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D- 
Conn),  who  last  year  was  censured  for  con- 
verting campaign  contributions  into  per- 
sonal funds. 

Clark's  effort  to  add  a  disclosure  amend- 
ment to  the  congressional  reorganization  bill 
last  year  was  narrowly  defeated.  And  the 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.),  began  to 
work  up  a  financial  reporting  system  that 
could  take  the  heat  off  the  Senate  by  giving 
the  public  a  peek  at  the  wealth  of  individ- 
ual senators. 

The  recommendations  issued  Friday  by 
the  committee  do  not  go  as  far  as  Clark  and 
Case  might  like,  but  they  are  progress. 

The  committee  recommended  that  each 
senator  file  for  public  inspection  a  statement 
listing  political  and  other  contributions  and 
honorariums  In  excess  of  $300  for  speeches, 
television  appearances  and  so  on. 

MORE    DISCLOSURE 

Then  each  senator  would  file  a  secret  re- 
port with  the  U.S.  comptroller  general  in- 
cluding federal  income  tax  returns,  legal 
fees  in  excess  of  $1,000,  corporate  or  profes- 
sional ties,  property  holdings  worth  over 
§10,000,  interests  in  trusts,  liabilities  of 
$10,000  or  more,  and  the  source  and  value 
of  each  gift. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.l,  a 
committee  member,  said  the  recommenda- 
tions were  not  broad  enough.  He  said  he 
favored  public  disclosure  of  financial  in- 
terests and  the  amount  of  public  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  expenses  of  operating  sen- 
ators' offices. 

Stennls  said  the  committee  sought  "to 
achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between  re- 
specting the  privacy  of  the  Individual  and 
compelling  a  wholesale  disclosure  of  all 
private  Interests." 

It  appears  certain  that  the  recommenda- 
tions will  become  part  of  the  Senate  rules. 
Reasonable  efforts  to  make  the  rules  stronger, 
perhaps  along  the  lines  of  full  public  dis- 
closure advocated  by  Clark,  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  more  the  public  knows  about  its  sen- 
ators, the  more  likely  will  there  be  support 
and  acceptance  of  the  collective  Judgment 
of  Congress.  t 


Fireman's  Prayer 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  16.  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  annual  All-Faith  Communion  Break- 
fast of  the  Williston  Park  Fire  Depart- 
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ment  At  this  wonderful  gathering  I  was 
m-esented  with  a  copy  of  the  "Fireman  s 
Prayer"  and  I  feel  it  is  a  message  my 
colleagues  would  appreciate  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  their  attention: 
FIREMAN'S  Prayer 
When  I  am  called  to  duty.  God. 

Wherever  flames  may  rage; 
Give  me  strength  to  save  some  life 

What  so  ever  be  lis  age. 
Help  me  embrace  a  little  child 

Before  it  Is  too  late: 
Or  save  an  older  person  from 
The  Horror  of  that  fate. 

Enable  me  to  be  alert 

And  hear  the  weakest  shout. 
And  quickly  and  efficiently, 

Put  the  fire  out. 
I  want  to  fill  my  calling  and 

To  give  the  best  of  me; 
To  guard  my  every  neighbor  and 

Protect  his  property. 
And  if  according  to  Your  will 

I  have  to  lose  my  life. 
Please  bless  with  Your  protecting  hand. 

My  children  and  my  wife. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Xavier  University  Marks  50th  Anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence 
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To  Honor  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  will  mark  the  15th  anniversary 
next  year  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi  Dr.  Fermi  is  widely  remembered 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  atomic  age, 
and  as  a  man  whose  great  love  for  his 
adopted  United  States  was  reciprocated 
by  all  Americans  who  knew  him. 

Today  I  rise  to  honor  the  memory  of 
this  Nobel  laureate  by  introducing  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  an  Enrico  Fermi  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Dr  Fermi  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  in 
1901.  He  taught  physics  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Florence  and  Rome,  where  his  re- 
searches in  nuclear  physics  were  of  crit- 
ical importance  in  the  later  development 
of  American  nuclear  fission  capabihties. 
Dr  Fermi  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics  in  1938.  and  in  the  same  year,  he 
fled  Fascist  tyranny  by  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

From  1939  to  1945.  Dr.  Fermi  taught 
physics  at  Columbia  University,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  centrally 
involved  in  the  Chicago  project  that  de- 
veloped the  first  self-substaining  nuclear 
reactor. 

Throughout  his  life,  Dr.  Fermi  exem- 
plified the  best  in  the  scientific  and  hu- 
manistic traditions  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. His  unique  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  the  world,  were  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
when  he  was  honored  by  its  first  special 
award,  now  known  as  the  Fermi  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  thus  most  fitting  for 
us  to  honor  the  achievements  of  this 
great  scientist,  whom  we  are  all  proud 
to  call  an  American,  by  passing  the  reso- 
lution which  I  am  introducing  today. 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Reverend  Gintautas  Sabataitis,  S.J., 
Xavier  University,  delivered  a  moving  ad- 
dress marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  and  noted  the 
significance  of  that  event  for  us  today. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  the 
foUowinc  transcript  of  his  addre.ss  and 
an  article  from  the  February  22,  1968, 
Catholic  Telegraph,  are  included  in  the 
Record. 

Lithuania  and  iw:  Gi.odal  Ture.at 

TO    FRKEDOM 

(Address  delivered  at  the  special  program  to 
conuncmorave  the  50lh  annivcrs.iry  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence  m 
Davton  Ohio,  bv  the  Reverend  Gintautas 
fc^abataltls.  fc^.J..  Xavier  University.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio) 

on  February  10.  1918.  when  on  the  East. 
the  Marxist  revolutionary  marches  were  ac- 
companvlng  the  disintegration  ot  the  C-^anst 
empire,  and  on  the  West.  Germany  ay  pros- 
trate m  defeat  at  the  hands  of  ulUos.  the 
small  but  brave  Lithuanian  nation  set  as  Its 
Koal  ihe  restoration  of  its  national  sover- 
eientv  and  complete  independence.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task,  since  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  Russian  oppression  had  strongly  weakened 
the  nraional  fiber.  Yet  the  Lithuanians  rallied 
to  the  spirit  of  the  past,  when  Lithuania,  in 
the  13th  ccnturv  united  as  a  nation, 
stretched  Its  greatness  through  three  centu- 
ries and  an  area  that  encompassed  all  the 
lands  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 
Todav  we  honor  that  moment  ot  Lithuania  s 
national  greatness,  pay  tribute  to  the  courage 
of  those  who  died  for  it.  and  show  our  respect 
to  the  national  heroes  who  grasped  at  liberty 
as  the  most  treasured  po.ssession. 

Yet   is  this  moment  to  be  only  sentimen- 
tal, commemorative  and  rather  insignificant 
in  this  age  of  the  future  when  dozens  of  na- 
tixjns    have    sprouted    up    throughout    the 
world'  The  achievement  of  Lithuania  s  In- 
dependence of  CO  years  ago  has  a  great  signi- 
ficance for  us  today.  It  is  very  relevant  for  us 
today  because  the  process  of  realizing  liberty 
and  independence  is  not  over.  As  many  na- 
tions rose  to  national  maturity  through  the 
achievement  of   the   national   independence 
since  the  turn  of  this  century,  with  a  similar 
swiftness    the    Communist    revolution    has 
been  seeking  to  dominate,  enslave  and  de- 
stroy   entire     nations.    If    this    century    is 
marked  bv  the  end  of  colonialism  giving  rise 
to  the  independence  of  many  sovereign  na- 
tions   this  century  is  more  characteristic  by 
the    enslavement    of    significantly    greater 
numbers  of  world's  sovereign  nations.  If  any 
historical   fact   has  clearly   emerged   during 
the  past  fiftv  vears.  It  is  the  sad  and  lament- 
able  fact   that  the  Communist   forces   have 
spread  throughout  the  entire  globe  in  quest 
of  oppression,  terror  and  death.  This  struggle 
continues  today  in  Lithuania,  who  is  a  clear 
victim  of  Soviet  tyranny.  And  she  has  been 
for    the    past    twenty    four    years.    Our    late 
President  Kennedy  had  once  said:  "We  sha 
never    be   afraid    to    negotiate,   but   we   will 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear."  I  ask  you  today: 
What  good  will  have  the  Communists  shown 
m    Lithuania?    How    can    negotiations    be 
meaningful    with    them,    when    they    broke 
every  treaty  that   thev  signed   and   violated 
every  commitment  that  they  have  made!  We, 
free     citizens.     Lithuanian     Americans,     are 
challenging  today  the  Soviet  Union  to  give 
back  to  Lithuania  its  most  precious  gift  of 


freedom,  liberty  and  national  '"dependence^ 
Let  this  be  the  test  of  their  good  will!  Our 
voice  todav  should  be:  'bet  the  millions  on 
the  Baltlb  Shores  In  Eastern  Europe  go 
free'"  Let  them  show  a  sign  of  humanity  by 
permitting  thousands  of  forcefully  separated 
lamUles  for  more  than  quarter  of  a  century 
be  united.  ^.   , 

Let   us   lace   the  struggle   in   which   we   ,is 
Americans  are  engaged  m  today.  If  we  pour 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  in  South-East 
Asia  and  expose  more  than  600.000  of  our  best 
American    vouth    to    the    brutal    danger    of 
violent  death  in  South-Vietnam,  then  I  say 
that  our  .^trUL'glc  Is  nre..ter  than  ^■^"--■^''■•'■ 
Everv  praduate  r.chool   will   face  ciuring  the 
next' '.ear  the   loss  of  some  ..1   :t,-^  l^cst  stu- 
denus'  because  they  will  lie  drafted  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  Is  this  sacrUice  nnro.-arx  .   L-.-t 
us  look  at  what  enemy  ve  arc  l.>c:ng  .nd  Ua 
us  be  realistic  about  the  global  Inreat  !■>  free 
dom    that    Communism    pose.s    .ill    over    .he 
world   Do  we  remember  those  tense  moments 
when    Russia    was    ^tork-pilinn    Interconu- 
nemal   inl.'^siles   in   Cuba.  ..nly   iinety   mn-s 
uwav  tn:m  cur  shores  Supixrise  that  President 
Kenned V  was  not  able  to  lorce  Khrushchev  lo 
withdr.iW  them    .Suppose  Russia  had  •'t-";leri 
to  bombard  our  cities  in  the  South  and  had 
invaded  cur  shores.  Would  we  not  iiL'ht  back 
with  all  that  we  have  at  cur  disposal.  Then, 
how  can  we  he  silent  when  toviot  Russia  has 
not  only  occupied  but  has  oiipressod  Lllhu- 
•nla  lor  '^4  consecutive  years.  L'.t  Fulbriphts. 
and  McCarthvs  and  Kennedys  put  thrmsclvcs 
in  ihc  place  of  lens  of  thousands  of  Lllhu- 
■mians  who  were  deported  to  .Siberia  timply 
because  thev  loved  freedom.  Let  these  mls- 
cuided  pscudo-mtellcctuals  lind  out  what  it 
means    to    he    CaihcUc    and    ir.-e    in    rt.niui 

Vietnam.  ,  ,  . 

What  we  arc  :.i'h;;iu'  today  1-  v. hat  tnis 
countrv  lought  almost  two  centuries  ago. 
when  ft  declared  its  Independence  from  Great 
Britain  We  are  liphting  for  the  survival  (.1 
freedom.  The  threat  is  global.  If  you  feel  this 
threat  is  meaningless  then  put  your.-elf  In  the- 
1,1-ice  of  a  n-vear-cld  American  Cullrgc  stu- 
dent a  few  miles  awav  from  the  DMZ.  whose 
leg  was  blasted  off  bv  communist  mortar  lire 
No  one  has  all  the  answers,  but  the  tnreat  is 
clear  We  need  a  spirit  of  calmness,  of  sta- 
bllitv  and  of  a  strong  sense  of  purpose.  There 
Is  no  room  In  such  times  for  extremism  or 
witch-hunting.  Let  us  support,  : hen u,.n- 
our  President  in  ills  determination  to  defend 
freedom  from  the  enemy  who  has  avowed  to 
subvert  it.  Let  us  not  give  up  the  conviction 
thi't  freedom  is  precious,  lor  if  the  Commu- 
nists would  succeed  in  eradicatir.iT  the  notion 
of  freedom  Irom  cur  "wn  cinvictions.  then 
their  victory  would  be  complete. 

We  Lithuanian  Americans,  have  a  mission 
todav.  We  must  contribute  our  knowledge 
and 'experience  about  Communism  to  the 
calm,  reasonable  and  wise  decision  of  our 
government,  Manv  of  us  can  be  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  evil  intent  and  destructive 
power  of  Communism. 

I  ct  us  not  Rive  up  hope  today  that  Lith- 
uania will  be  free  Let  us  not  abandon  any 
nation  whose  liberty  is  threatened  by  iii- 
Mdious  subversion.  Ruerrilla  infiUration  :.nd 
all-out  invasion,  whether  it  will  be  elsewhere 
or  in  our  own  hemisphere.  If  we  compro- 
mise with  libertv  elsewhere,  it  v,ill  engulf  us 
eventuallv  at  home.  Let  us  ask  the  Almightv 
to  give  usguidance,  wisdom  ..nd  sti  eneth  and 
trust  in  his  power. 


IFrom  the  Catholic  Telegraph.  Feb.  22.  1968| 

Freedom   From   Tyranny   Still  LiTHrANiAN 

Goal 

U  S  Lithuanian  Catholics  were  cal'.ed  en  to 
help  build  unitv  in  this  country  and  to  com- 
bat world  Communism  at  ceremonies  last 
week  on  the  Xavier  university  campus  mark- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  Uthuania  s 
Independence. 

.■Speaker  wac  Father  Gintautas  Sabataitis. 
S.J..  of  Xavier.  who  is  director  of  the  Lithu- 
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anlan  Information  center.  Chicago.  He  gave 
the  sennon  at  a  Mass  celebrated  for  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Very  Rev.  Paul  L.  O'Connor, 
president  of  Xavler. 
-  'The  wisdom  which  we  acquired  from 
being  the  victims  of  wars  and  bombings  must 
be  contributed  creatively  to  the  better  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  In  the  strained  fiber  of 
American  society."  Father  Sabataltls  told  the 
congregation. 

"We  pledge  today,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  to  devote  our  best  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  already  too  long  Conununlst  op- 
pression," he  said.  "Let  us  be  convinced  that 
Lithuania  shall  be  free  again.  But  let  us  also 
speak  out  to  the  conscience  of  the  free  world 
for  those  of  our  brethren  who  are  oppressed 
and  who  cannot  even  speak  of  liberty." 

"We  must  use  all  our  resources  and  powers 
to  make  better  the  society  in  which  we  live 
today,"  he  continued.  "Our  inherited  Lith- 
uanian culture  is  not  limited  to  the  yearly 
exhibitions  of  national  customs  and  cos- 
tumes on  nationality  days  ...  We  shall  give 
the  best  account  of  our  Lithuanian  heritage 
when  we  shall  direct  our  creative  efforts  to- 
•  ward  solving  the  mysteries  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
We  must  be  a  constructive  and  powerful  force 
In  our  society,  building  rather  than  destroy- 
ing .  .  •."" 

"Manyof  us  have  known  Communism  by 
living  under  It  and  tasting  its  t\Tannous 
oppression,"  he  said.  "We  can  understand  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
are  the  victims  of  guerrilla  warfare,  insidious 
subversion  and  direct  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munists ...  If  we  will  be  silent,  then  the 
very  bones  of  millions  of  the  victims  of  Com- 
munism will  speak  out." 

"We  offer  our  prayer  to  the  Almighty."  he 
said,  "that  Lithuania  may  be  free  again,  that 
we  may  invest  oiu-  Lithuanian  heritage  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  better  tomorrow,  and 
that  we  use  our  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Communism  to  build  a  stronger  and  better 
America,  that  she  will  continue  to  be  a  con- 
stant hope  for  those  who  wish  to  be  free  and 
a  vital  inspiration  for  the  oppressed." 


A  New  Status  Quo  id  the  Middle  East 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  in 
Vietnam  and  here  at  home  ought  not 
blind  us  to  the  continuing  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  Almost  a  full  year  has 
passed  since  the  start  of  the  series  of 
events  that  culminated  in  the  6-day  war. 
Real  peace  there  seems  not  one  bit  nearer 
than  it  was  last  June. 

It  appears  increasingly  clear  that  a 
dangerous  stalemate  has  arisen  in  the 
Middle  East  to  replace  the  one  that 
existed  prior  to  last  June.  I  fear  that  this 
stalemate  is  every  bit  as  prone  to  violent 
upset  as  was  the  previous  one.  In  any 
case,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  full 
implications  of  the  new  stalemate  now 
apparent  in  the  Middle  East. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Com- 
mentary by  Prof.  Shlomo  Avineii  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  is  a 
splendid  effort  in  this  direction.  Profes- 
sor Avineri,  senior  lecturer  at  the  Hebrew 
University  and  currently  teaching  polit- 
ical theory  at  Yale  University,  makes  an 
incisive  and  lucid  argument  for  the  new- 
ness of  things  in  the  Middle  East.  His 
article,  titled  "The  New  Status  Quo"  is 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  pieces  of  in- 
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formed  scholarship  that  I  have  yet  seen 
about  the  Middle  East. 
His  article  follows: 

The  New  Status  Quo 
(By  Shlomo  Avineri.  senior  lecturer  in  po- 
litical theory  at  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem.  Author  of  the  t>ook  "The  Social 
.ind  Political  Thought  of  Karl  Marx,"  which 
will  be  published  this  spring  by  Cambridge 
University  Press) 

Most  of  Israelis  were  proved  wrong  by  the 
Slx-D.iy  War.  They  had  been  wrong  before 
the  war.  when  most  of  them  minimized  the 
dangers  of  escalation;  and  now.  nine  months 
later,  those  among  them  who  thought  in 
June  that  victory  would  have  the  effect  of 
establishing,  once  and  for  all,  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  have  been  proved  wrong 
again  In  each  case,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  of  iiolltlcal  power  in  the 
Wr.^b  world  might  liave  prevrnlod  a  good  deal 
of  frustration. 

Prior  t«  the  rapid   political  deterioration, 
and  the  equally  rapid  military  esc.ilation  of 
late  May  and  early  June   1967,  most  Israeli 
observers  were  convinced  that  although  the 
basic    tensions    of    the    Israeli-Arab    conflict 
were  far  from  having  been  resolved,  a  more 
or  less  dependable,  long-term  stalemate  had 
emerged  in  the  Middle  East.  Ever  since  the 
Sinai   campaign  of   1956,  according  to  tliese 
observers,  an  undeclared,  pragmatic  normal- 
ization had  set  in,  as  a  result  not  of  nego- 
tiations  .ind   treaties   but  of  mutual   recog- 
nition based  on  a  balance  of  terror  similar  to 
the  one  prevailing  between  the  United  States 
and  llie  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  Syrians,  of  course 
represented  a  constant  irritant,  utterly  un- 
predictable and  fundamentally  bellicose,  but 
all  the  other  Arab  states  bordering  on  Israel 
had   behaved  since    1956  according   to  what 
seemed   an   intelligible   pattern — one,   more- 
over, that  was  aimed  at  avoiding  a  head-on 
collision  with  Israel.  Lebanon  was  the  quiet- 
est, of  all.  never  having  been  keen  on  radical 
politics.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  well  aware 
that  any  eruption  of  pan-Arabism  might  cost 
him   his    throne,    liad   jailed    Syrian-trained 
anti-Israeli  terrorists,  outlawed  Ahmed  Shu- 
keiry's     Palestine     Liberation     Organization, 
aiui.   bv   avoiding   friction  along   the   border 
with    Israel,    was    trying    to    consolidate    his 
precarious  hold  on  the  West  Bank  and  inte- 
i,-rc;te  the  two  disparate  halves  of  his  king- 
dom into  one  nation.  In  Tunisia.  President 
Bourguiba  had  survived  his  call  for  realism 
..nd  moderation  in  dealing  with  Israel.  Even 
Nasser  was  slowly  and  astutely  changing  his 
order  of  priorities  in  an  effort  to  curb  both 
the   Syrians    and    the    radicals:    while   Radio 
Cairo  exhorted   the   .\rabs   to  unite  and   re- 
form in  order  to  pttsh  the  Jews  into  the  sea, 
relaxed  Nasserologists  in  Jerusalem  were  pa- 
tiently    pointing    out     that     such    rhetoric 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  call  to  a  Holy 
W.ir  .isjainst  Israel;    rather,  it  represented  a 
shrewdly  calculated  act  of  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  Nasser,  who,  it  was  argued,  was- 
shifting  his  position   toward  a  greater  con- 
centration  on   internal   issues   and   was   not 
about  to  plunge  into  precipitate  foreign  ad- 
ventures. Most  Isr.ielis.  then,  felt  that  even 
though   the  day  was   still  distant  on  which 
swords  could  be  beaten  into  ploughshare?,  the 
Arab    world    nevertheless    was   slowly,    pain- 
fully beginning  to  recognize  Israel  as  a  fact 
of   life.   Israeli   politicians   and   intellectuals. 
Journalists  and  military  men,  seemed  to  agree 
that  a  precarious  yet  long-term,  non-violent 
coexistence  was  slowly  emerging.' 
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•  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
at  least  one  prominent  Israeli  never  believed 
in  the  tdtimate  deterrent  value  of  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  in  the  Middle  East:  this  was 
Moshe  Dayan.  Years  ago  Dayan  argued  that 
Nasser  might  unpredictably  close  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  at  any  time;  confronted  with  such  a 
situation,  the  UN  would  utterly  fail  and 
Israel  would  be  left  totally  exposed.  The 
events  of  May  1967  proved  Dayan  right  in  this 


And  then  suddenly,  toward  the  end  of  May 
1967,  everything  collapsed,  and  within  a  fort- 
night the  Middle  East  was  plunged  Into  the 
third  Arab-Israel  war  in  two  decades.  What 
went  wrong? 

So  many  instant  histories  of  the  Six-Day 
War  have  already  been  written  that  it  would 
be  unprolitable  now  to  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  sum  up  the  reasons  for  the  break- 
down. But  there  is  one  element  that  should 
be  pointed  out.  precisely  because  it  is  unique 
to  the  Middle  Eastern  situation  and  has 
sometimes  been  overlooked  in  discussions  of 
policy  decisions:  the  Independent  force  of 
rhetoric  in  the  Arab  world.  Nasser.  It  is  true, 
played  a  very  cautious  political  game  In  his 
relations  with  Israel  in  the  period  from 
1956  to  1967,  but  his  caution  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  diminution  In  the  violence  of 
his  anti-Israel  rhetoric;  and  it  seems  that 
when  the  chips  were  down,  the  Arab  world 
was  found  lacking  In  the  Internal  societal 
mechanisms  necessary  to  prevent  the  take- 
over of  p>olitlcs  by  rhetorical  outbursts.  If. 
for  Instance,  Nasser's  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  UN  Emergency  Force  was  aimed 
at  bluffing  his  way  out  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, then  it  can  also  be  argued  that  when 
the  move  misfired,  Nasser  was  trapped  by  his 
own  strategy,  and  by  the  rhetorical  sub- 
stance of  what  passes  for  politics  in  the  Arab 
world. 

I.sraeli  spokesmen  have  found  it  useful  to 
cite  the  wild  statements  of  Ahmed  Shukelry 
as   indicating   the   basic   mood   of   the    Arab 
leaders  vis-a-i'is  Israel.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  an 
obvious  oversimplification;  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, leaders  like  Hussein  and  Nasser 
would  be  astute  enough  to  ignore  the  rhet- 
oric    of     genocide     preached     by     Shukelry. 
When,  for  example,  Shukelry  was  quoted  be- 
fore the  war  as  saying  that,  "When  the  Arabs 
take  Israel,  the  surviving  Jews  will  be  helped 
to  return  to  their  native  countries;    but  I 
figure  there  will  be  very  few  survivors."  most 
Arab  leaders  understood  that  such  talk  only 
bolstered  Israel's  case  before- world  opinion; 
it  is  for  this  reason.  Indeed,  that  Shukelry 
has  been  recently  replaced  by  the  more  soft- 
spoken  Hammuda  (a  man  whose  final  goal, 
however.    Is    not    much    different    from    his 
predecessor's).  Yet  during  the  crisis,  when 
moderation   in   word   and   deed  might   have 
been  most  helpful  to  their  cause,  none  of  the 
Arab  leaders  found  it  practical,  or  possible, 
to   stop   Shukeiry.  And   whereas   Shukelry's 
tiny  Palestine  Liberation  Army  hardly  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  Israel,  his  rhetoric  be- 
came a  threat  to  the  whole  Arab  world,  for 
nobody  was  able  to  stand  up  to  him.  stop 
him.  shut  htm  up,  or  shut  him  In.  As  tempers 
began  to  rise,  one  feat  of  rhetoric  followed 
another;  pro-Western  Jordan  became  as  bel- 
ligerent in  egging  Nasser  on  as  "leftist"  Syria; 
nobody  was  able  to  prevent  Shukelry  from 
granting  TV  Interviews  in  which  he  Invited 
all  concerned  to  be  his  guests  for  coffee  "next 
week  In  Tel  Aviv."  Under  this  kind  of  stress, 
the    distinction    between    "moderate"    and 
"radical"  Arab  governments  evaporated    (as 
Cecil  Hourani  pointed  out  in  his  thoughtful 
essay,  "An  Arab  Speaks  to  the  Arab  World," 
reprinted  in  the  November  1967  Encounter) . 
One  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  this  may 
be  that  in  the  future,  few  Israelis  will  lend 
credence  to  any  moderate  Arab  stance — mod- 
eration has  proved  to  be  a  fair-weather  phe- 
nomenon. One  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  during  the  crisis  of  May-June  1967  there 
was   not   a   single    voice   in  the   Arab   world 
calling  for  moderation,  not  a  single  leader 
or  intellectual  was  heard  urging  the  Arabs 
not  to  upset  the  precarious  equilibrium. 

To   take  but  one   example;    whatever  his 
other  virtues.  King  Hussein  certainly  did  not 
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diagnosis;  the  prescience  of  his  political  In- 
sight, as  well  as  his  moderation  in  dealing 
with  the  occupied  areas  after  the  war,  may 
help  to  explain  why  Dayan  is  now  receiving 
support  in  Israel  from  people  who  have  never 
been  his  traditional  admirers. 


act  as  that  moderate  voice  during  ^hc  cr  s^ 
U  w^.  indeed,  Radio  Amman  ^''^^t  casugated 
Ni^r  for  hiding  comfortably  behind  the  UN 
V-  iTrgencv  Force.  Since  the  war.  to  be  sure. 
H  is^in  has  been  quite  successful  i"  P^e^^^t- 
, '  Tfavorable  image  lo  the  West  Neverthe- 
IsV  the  paradox  still  remains:  of  the  three 
.vr,b  countries  directly  involved  in  the  war 
Jordan  was  the  only  one  that  started  an 
unequivocal  assiult  on  Israeli  territory-and 
this  despite  repeated  Israeli  assur.ances  that 
,'ue  Jewisli  State  was  not  seeking  a  quarrel 
with  Jordan. 

There  is.  thus,  very  little  evidence  t«  sus- 
Jn  the  view  now  prevalent  in  the  West  that 
tho'e  Arab  governments  whose  posture  i^ 
f^Uly  p^o-wfstern  will  also  act  in  a  more 
?'  easoi  able"  or  "moderate"  manner  when  it 
rom'es  o  negotiating  a  .settlement  with  I.rael. 
CertaiilV  the  lust^ry  of  the  last  nineteen 
vevrs  wiU  not  support  such  a  view.  For  the 
^th  o  the  matter  is  that  the  Middle  East 
c™  flict  has  never,  despite  all  appearances, 
been  polarized  on  a  pro-Western  pro- 
CoiL^unist  axis.  In  fact,  in  tV'e  -"^  ^"^^^^1 
nil  the  Arab  governments  then  attacKing 
I  r.ef'Egypt.  Iransjordan.  Iraq.  Syria)  were 
•  pr^Wes^Vn."  their  armies  ualned  by  the 
B^lU=h  and  the  French  and  in  one  case  also 
conrmanded  by  British  officers. 

unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  the  /^ttempt 
to    comprehend    Arab    political    'ealities    in 
terms  of  the  Western  historical  experience- 
or  m  terms  of  current  American  'deology- 
that  leads  so  many  observers  astray.  All  In  all. 
It  .3  as  ridiculous  for  State  D^Pa^t^^fnt  of- 
ficials to  talk  about  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  Jordan  as  it  is  for  the  New  Left  to 
enthuse  over  the  "socialism"  of  t^e^V'-i^ 
miulary  regime.  Spokesmen  for  both  these 
vle^^^omts  rely  on  a  romantic  Western  tradi- 
no'i  of  wishful  thinking,  each  person  finding 
what  he  is  looking  lor  in  order  to  susUin  his 
belief  in  the  universalizing  capacities  of  his 
,,'vn  ideology.  Both  propaganda  and  incom- 
pJe"  ensio^'ave  rise   to   such  contradictory 
and    simultaneous    descriptions    of    Nassers 
recime.  for  example,  as  a  quasi-Fascist  dic- 
-atorship,  a  socialist  system,  and  a    modern- 
^z.ng"  state.  Only  a  handful  of  observers  have 
oasgested  that  the  sort  of  military  govern- 
ir.^nt   now    prevailing    in   Egypt^   ^^n:!^'   f,^^ 
Iraq  i  and  indirectly  also  in  Jordaji.  through 
Hussein's    ultimate    rehance    on    the    Arab 
legion)    has    very   little    to   do    either   with 
lascism    or    progressive    ra<^ermzat.oii    but 
inav  rather  represent  simply  the  i^d'^'"""^ 
lorm   of   government   common    to   Uhe   Arab 
wo-ad  unfa  the  end  of  Worid  War  I.  whea 
the    British    and    French    imposed    ParHa- 
mentarianism    on    the    territories    that    had 
i.illen  to  their  mandate. 

Under  the  Mameluks  in  Egypt,  under  the 
Ottomans   in   the   rest   of   the   Middle   East, 
Arabs  have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by  n-uli- 
tarv    govern.ments;    civil    administration    in 
these  countries  has  traditionally  been  han- 
dled by  just  one  department  of  what  was  es- 
sentially   the    military    establishment    of    a 
conquering  power.  This  ^ort  of  government, 
in  fact,  mav  be  more  familiar,  more  autoch- 
thonous,  and   hence   more   legitimate,   pres- 
tigious, and  functional  within  the  traditions 
of  .\rab  society  than  any  other  model— be  it 
democratic    or    Communist— imported    from 
Europe.    And    though   it   would   be   simple- 
minded   to  diniiss  Nasser  as  nothing  but  a 
latter-day  Mameluk.  there  is  little  doubt  that 
what  makes  his  form  of  government  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  vast  majority  of  Egyptians 
is  neither  its  military  prestige  nor  its  sup- 
posed administrative  efficiency;   rather,  it  is 
"imply   that   form   of   government   which   is 
most  familiar  to  Arab  society  and  which  op- 
crates  within  accepted  historical  traditions^ 
^ft»r    a    short    and    inglorious    interlude    of 
loreign  parUamentarianism.  Arab  society  may 
..gain  be  discovering  its  true  identity.  This 
has   very   Uttle   to   do   with   modernization: 
naradoxically,  the  most  'modern"  Arab  state 
is  the  feudal  oil  emirate  of  Kuwait;  anyone, 
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on  the  other  hand,  who  has  s-^en  the  incrcd- 
iblv  plush  luxury  of  the  .synan  officers 
Club  at  Kuneitra.  together  with  the  hovels 
lor  enlisted  men  which  .stand  next  to  it 
would  be  hard  put  to  explain  the  sincerity  of 
the  socialist  rhetoric  issuing  from  the  S\rian 
government,  or-  for  that  matt.-r- the  rele- 
vance of  its  f fforts  at  modernization. 

The   traditional,   reactionary   structure   ol 
Arab  society  has  remained  ''^fll^''\'^^^l 
succcsnve     political     upheavals     that     have 
taken  place  in  the  Ar.ib  countries;  t.ie  sr.mc 
Arab  social  class  which  today  sends  it^  ^o"« 
to  the  officers'  c.  rj.s  m  Lyna  aiid  l-;^>Pt  "1 
so  under  Farouk  in  Egypt  and  the  old  politl- 
cuv.is  m  svria.  .Wt-crnx  is  .v.  exception  to  this 
rule.  Ijoth"  because  the  nu:.Io'.' ne,s  o    direct 
French  rule  had  the  clfpct  .  f  pulverizing  1  he 
old  Arab  social  order  and  because  of  the  Alpe- 
riurs  were  i.fter  all  the  nuly  .^r-ibs  who  really 
fought  for  their  independence  and  achieved 
It  bv   a  revolutionary  struggle;    hence   their 
armv  represents  the  toughness  of  a  rcvo.u- 
tionary  mvstique  and  not  the  routine  .soft- 
job  elitism  of  all  other  .^rab  armies.  Curious 
■IS  it  may  seem.  Algeria  and  Lsrael  represent 
the  cjnly  two  revolutionary  societies  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  orbit. 

But  if   Arabs   have   historically  identified 
with  military  lorms  of  government,  iliey  have 
paid  a  stiff  price  through  their  inability  to 
react  on  an  adequate  level  to  political  crises 
and   international   conflicts.  For   the   fact  is 
that    in   the    modern    world    the    traditional 
Arab  form  of  qovernment  is  toUilly  irrelevant. 
Nor  can  the  Arab  malaise  be  traced  '^ack  to 
the  trauma  of  European  imperialism  on  wblcli 
most   Arab   intellectuals   blame    their   socia 
und  oolitical  Ills.  In  harsh  truth,  it  was  not 
the  British  nnci  French  who  In  most  cases  ptit 
an    end    to   any    purely    Arab   lorm    of   self- 
covernment  in  tne  Middle  East.  For  at  least 
SIX  centuries  prior  to  European  penetration 
the  Arabs  were  ruled  not  by  themselves  but 
bv  a  varietv  of  nomadic  military  conquerors 
whose  adherence  to  the  Islamic  reliizlon  made 
it  easier  to  gloss  over  their  toreignness.  1  he 
Arabs  were  ruled  by  Seljuks  and  Ottomans, 
bv  Tartars  and  Mameluks;   their  commercial 
classes  over  the  centuries  consisted  of  Greeks 
Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  basic  malaise  of 
Arab  society  has  been  its  inability  to  evolve 
an  overall  social  siructure-ihe  precondition 
of  national  identity.  Their  failure  in  the  con- 
frontation   with    Israel    is    thus    not    to    be 
blamed  merelv  on  poor  leadership  or  on  de- 
fecuve  policies:  it  is  a  failure  that  goes  deep 
into    their   history.   In    the    same    way    that 
Zionism,  as  a  movement  of  national  and  so- 
cial revolution,  began  with  a  critique  not  of 
OeaUIe  sociotv  but  ol  the  lopsided  nature  of 
the  Jewish  social  structure  m  Eastern  Europe. 
£0  a  parallel  Arab  renaissance  may  have  to  be 
pred  cated  upon  a  prior  rejection  of  some  of 
the  traits  which  have  become  associated  wuh 
the  iraditioaal  .-Vrab  consciousness.  There  :.-5. 
however,    verv    httle    evidence    that    such    a 
structural  leihiuking  is  taking  i>lace  among 
Arab  intellectuals. 

All    this   leaves   Israel   with   a   terr.ble   di- 
lemma. Many  Israelis  are  experiencing  severe 
frtistration    over    the   fact   that   despite    the 
Arab  military  defeat  the  old  political  leaders 
who  were  responsible  for  plunging  the  Arabs 
into    their    present    cat.astrophc.    still    cnjcy 
popularity   and  general  esteem.  'That  is.  no 
rethinking  of  any  kind  seems  to  be  pomg  on 
in  the  Arab  world,  and  the  consequence  niay 
be  vet  another  calamity  when  Arab  leadership 
is  again  overtaken  by  its  own  rhetoric.  Biit 
while  everyone  is  now  discussing  the  possibil- 
ities of  peace,  or  negotiations,  or  non-nego- 
tiations, in   the   Middle   East,   and   m   Israel 
hairsplitting  arguments  are  to  be  heard  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  future  negotiated 
boundaries  of  Israel,  it  may  very  well  turn 
out  that  future  developments  will  not  depend 
at   all   on    the   outcome   of    an    agreed-upon 
solution.   Now,   after  the  war,  everyone  is  a 
rationalist:    everyone   expects   that  the   aue 
process  of  international  relations  will  bring 
about  the  preferred  result  of  negotiated  set- 


tlement But  unless  something  very  extraor- 
dinarv  happens  in  the  near  future-unless, 
that  1?.  the  Arab  governments  show  them- 
selves prepared  to  undergo  the  agony  of  re- 
Ul,  kini:  their  relation  to  I-^^el-U.ere  ^e.^ns 
Uttle  chance  that  any  Arab  government  v.  ill 
negotiate  As  lor  Isr.ael.  her  insistence  on  in- 
got i.' ions  is  not  .1  mere  lorm.distic  pedant  v 
but  is  predlcat.d  upon  what  seems.  uuJ.r 
The  circumstances,  a  reasonable  assumption- 
mat  onlv  an  .irranpement  publicly  ackuoxk.- 
eUped  bv  the  Arabs  will  be  worth  more  than 
ihe  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

But  If  this  IS  the  rase,  and  if  the  chances 
for  n  conations  are  .lim.  Isr.iel  will  be  faced 
With  the  tar.k  nt   settling  the  '^'t^'re  -1     ^e 
newlv    acquired    territories    by    lierseU.    and 
mL  IS  a  lisponsibiUty  lor  which  ^l^^  "^V  >«^ 
be  'IS  itillv  prepared  i^s  she  was  lor  war    ii 
mav    be     in^.thor    words,    that    the    luture 
liundaries  of   the   Middle   East   w.l     be  de- 
termin.»d  not  bv  any  conscious  'I'^cision^  but 
rather  will  develop  tus  a  consequence  of  drift 
of  ;orcc  dcs  chose'^.  m  a  manner  ^"«"a^J;° 
the   post- 1945    partition  of   Gemiany.   which 
did  not  come  about  as  the  consequence  of  an 
intended  policy   but  which  was  a  necess  ty 
m^sed  on  all'  concerned  by  a  common  in- 
Sv    to   achieve    a   negotiated    settlement. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  excessively  cynical 
W  remark  that  the  unnatun.l  status  quo  in 
Germanv  has  proved  to  be  more  aurable  than 
auThe  Wllsonian  rhetoric   of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.   Similarly,   iu   the   ..tasence   c^f   a   lor- 
mal  peace  treaty,  the  present  >  ease-fire  Imes 
in  the   Middle   E.ast   may-   IV^hiemng   us  it 
mav    sound    even   to    most    I^^f*^''^'  ° ''l'^/. 
into  Eeml-permanent  borders.  In  that  iven 
tuahtv,  political  phiLwoplurs  would  -^e  l';)^;^" 
nressed   ui  differentiate   between   tue   legin- 
^a^-   Ol    such    oound.anes   and   that   of   the 
old  '  1949     armistice     lines,     which     became 
KOhdiiied  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  re- 
mained   so    lor    nineteen    >ears.    In   the    ab- 
<^enr'>  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  status 
quo 'becomes   the   only    tangible  reality   im- 
posed on  victors  and  M.nquished  alike,  tome- 
times  to  their  mutual  detriment. 

The  old  Israel,  tac  1  ^racl  ol  prc-Jur.c  1967 
is.  in  a  wav.  a  thing  of  the  past.  J"usa  em 
IS  a  cr.se  in  point :    it  has  been  "reunited,    but 
it  is  also  a   verv  different  city  now.  with  a 
mixed    Jewish-Ar.ib    population.     Christmas 
this  vear  in  Jerusalem  became  ,.  reality  1-r 
the  hrst  time  to  l.raeh  children,  who  lor  t..t 
most  part  were  used  to  thinking  ol  j^''^  "'^\': 
dav    in    connection    with    some   dl.stant   ..nd 
unplea.sant     memories     tiieir     parents     h.ad 
brought  over  with   them   irom      astern   Eu- 
rope    Israeli    o!l.c.als    and    lUtc  lectuuls    are 
alreadv   dihuently   k-armng   Arabic,   in  order 
to  deal  with  a  social  reality  r.uhcaWy  o.flvr- 
ent  from  the  one  ihey  had  r.U  come  to  ic- 
card  ns  the  lorm.  Even  the  Jents.ilcm  Or..io- 
dox  understand  that  along  with  t.-.e  W.u.;ng 
Wall   they   have   .tl.-io   become   the   reipiet.is 
of  a  rather  more  ambiiuous  blessing,  pubhc 
transport  in  East  Jeruc  .!cm  on  the  ^a^'>";. - 
Ml  m  ..11.  the  Israelis  h'vve  made  a  rem_..rk- 
\ble   ad;ustment.   but   even   this   is   pcrnaps 
not  so  surprising  as  mi^hl  at   first   i^ppcar^ 
U  IS  true  that  traditional  Zio-iiLm  was  v.'ouv 
to  underestimate  the  poht.cal  .  ittnificancc  oi 
the  txistcnce  of  an  Arab  popul.U.on  in  Pi-.'  s- 
t  ne    and  the  Arabs  have  a  ;al.d  claim  when 
thev  .■=u<tpest  that  some  Zioir.s',  prercrrod  to 
prelcnd  that  there  were  no  Arai.s  in  Palcs- 
Unc    or   that  ultimately  these   Ar.bs  would 
not  represent  a  problem.  Yet  despite  ill  this. 
Z°onism  never  envisaged  a  Jcw.sh  state  which 
would  not  include  a  sizable  Ar..b  poDu...t.o.i 
among  its  citizens.  After  all.  the  U^  pat - 
tion  resolution  of  1947  assumed  th.it   ..bcmt 
45  per  cent  tf   the  inhabitants   cf  the  pre- 
lected Jewish  state  would  be  Arabs;   it  was 
only  after  the  Arab  attacks  in  1947  and  1018 
that  Israel  was  left  with  a  state  with  oniV  a 
marcinal    Arab    population.    Now    the    chal- 
lenge of  living  with  Arab   neighbors  within 
the  frontiers  of  Israel   has  become  relevant 
again. 
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The  state  of  Israel,  as  It  emerged  through 
the  force  des  choses  of  the  1949  armistice 
lines,  had  learned  to  live  with  many  anoma- 
lies, to  internalize  and  rationalize  them.  For 
nineteen  years  Israelis  considered  It  a  per- 
fectly normal  and  permanent  state  of  affairs 
that  their  capital  should  be  a  city  divided 
In  half,  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  a  single  narrow  winding  highway,  right 
under  the  nose  of  Jordanian  artillery,  and 
that  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  should 
constitute  their  major  industrial  and  popu- 
lation center.  The  Six-Day  War  has  done 
away  with  the  claustrophobia  of  the  old  bor- 
ders; it  has  also- bequeathed  a  legacy  of  new 
perspectives  which  may  prove  to  be  as  much 
of  a  trial  as  the  old  anomalies. 

In  1948.  the  Arab  countries  tried  to  frus- 
trate a  UN  compromise  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  a  part 
of  Palestine.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war  of 
1967.  all  of  Mandatory  Palestine  is  now  in 
Israeli  hands,  and  most  of  the  1948  refugees 
are  now  under  Israeli  Jurisdiction.  The 
Israeli-Arab  confrontation  may  now  revert  to 
what  it  was  originally,  before  the  other  Arab 
states  intervened  in  1948:  a  confrontation 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine.  The 
Issue  then  will  be  whether  Jews  and  Arabs 
can  evdlve  some  kind  of  coexistence  within 
the  coufilty  which  both  consider  to  be  theirs. 
Israel  has  a  duty  to  prove  her  readiness  both 
to  acknowledge  and  to  fuinu  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  1948  refugees  tor  rehabilitation; 
the  Arab  governments  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  veto  such  a  possible  accommoda- 
tion, and  Israel's  sincerity  in  the  matter  Is 
hence  about  to  be  severely  tested.  But  the 
major  consequence  of  the  1967  war  may 
transcend  even  this,  in  that  the  final  out- 
come may  be  a  country  very  different  from 
the  bi-natlonal  state  so  naively  advocated  by 
some  Western  observers.  Whenever  two  peo- 
ples are  at  each  other's  throat,  one  always 
hears  it  advocated  that  they  be  thrown  to- 
gether into  one  body,  of  course  with  due  con- 
stitutional guarantees;  the  catastrophic  out- 
come of  such  naive  solutions  has  recently 
been  all  too  tragically  illustrated  in  Nigeria 
and  Cvprus.  But  the  new  reality,  though 
miles  away  from  the  chimeras  of  such  well- 
intentioned  but  hardly  well-informed  pre- 
scriptions, may  nevertheless  have  the  effect 
of  localizing  the  central  Issues  involved,  and 
thus  of  neutralizing  some  of  the  thornier 
aspects  of  the  Israeli-Arab  contllct.  As  such. 
Israel  will  then  have  little  to  quarrel  over 
with  the  Arab  countries  surrounding  her. 
That  she  is  now  in  control  of  all  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  majority  of  Palestinian  Arabs  is 
as  much  of  a  shock  to  Israel  as  it  is  to  the 
Arabs.  What  must  be  realized  is  that  six 
days  in  June  of  1967  have  changed  the  politi- 
cal realities  in  the  Middle  East  as  radically  as 
the  six  years  of  World  War  II  changed 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  few  seem  to  realize 
this:  because  of  the  swiftness  of  events, 
consciousness,  on  all  sides,  lags  far  behind 
the  facts. 

What,  then,  of  the  future?  Israel  has  to 
guard  against  a  position  of  romantic  chau- 
vinism (a  position,  incidentally,  which  was 
recently  repudiated  by  a  most  impressive 
statement  signed  by  outstanding  figures  In 
the  academic  community  here).  What  Is 
more  important,  Israel  has  to  face  a  reality 
which  Is  so  incongruous  as  to  require  com- 
pletely new  political  and  social  vistas.  It  is 
not  generosity  that  Israel  needs,  but  a  com- 
bination of  hardheaded  realism  with  a  tol- 
erance for  different  customs  and  cultures, 
political  "astuteness  coupled  with  a  readiness 
on  the  part  of  Israelis— as  much  as  on  the 
nart  of  the  Arabs— to  do  away  with  some  of 
ihe  sacred  cows  of  the  immediate  past:  a 
recognition  that  not  all  the  Idlosyncracles  of 
the  last  nineteen  years  are  to  be  taken  as 
universal  criteria  or  eternal  verities.  All  this 
will  be  tough  going,  on  both  sides,  but  there 
is  nothing  In  Zionist  ideology— or  in  Arab 
history— to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  solu- 
tion within  the  new  realities.  It  will  soon  be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  year  since  the  war,  yet  few  have  recognized 
how  fundamentally  the  Middle  East  has 
changed.  All  of  us  go  on  looking  for  solu- 
tions, hoping  for  negotiations  to  begin,  for 
a  rational  pattern  to  emerge,  openly  arrived 
at  by  reasonable  and  soft-spoken  diplomats. 
Few  seem  to  realize  that  the  new  reality  Is 
already  being  formed  by  day-to-day  decisions. 
Awakening  from  the  euphoria  of  victory  and 
the  humiliation  of  defeat  will  be  a  slow  and 
painful  process,  for  the  Israelis  no  less  than 
for  the  Arabs.  Yet  the  process  has  already 
begun,  and  its  development  must  be  closely 
watched. 
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Impressive  testimony  'rom  Greek  democratic 
leaders.  These  leaders  may  differ  on  many 
things,  but  they  agree  that  resistance  to  mili- 
tary dictatorship  Is  Inevitable  In  Greece. 

The  United  States  will  be  risking  not  only 
Its  reputation  and  goodwill  but  an  element 
of  its  long-run  security  if  It  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  unsavory  business  of  helping 
to  maintain  that  dictatorship  in  power. 


The  State  Department  Fumble$  Again  on 
Greece 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  lin.s  inorning'.s  New  York  Times  calls 
attention  to  tlie  "unseemly  haste"  with 
which  the  United  States  has  responded 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  announced 
Gi-pi.mbcr  1  referendum  on  a  new  con- 
.stitiiiion  for  Greece. 

The  editorial,  highly  critical  of  our 
Co''crnment's  seeming  willingness  to 
provide  the  undemocratic  military  re- 
gime in  Alliens  with  "prestige  and  re- 
spectability." follo\v.s: 

AppE.'ksiNC  THE  Greek  Junta 
Greece's  military  junta  had  barely  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  Sept.  1  referendum  on 
a  new  Constitution  when  Washington  volun- 
teered an  official  "welcome  "  for  this  news. 
"We  are  further  pleased."  said  the  State  De- 
p.'.rtment.  "to  note  that  comments  from  the 
Greek  people  and  the  press  on  the  draft  of 
the  constitution  are  being  encouraged." 

Washington  neglected  to  point  out  that 
"debate"  on  the  constitution  will  be  carried 
on  under  conditions  nf  marital  l.iw  and  that 
gener.il  press  censorship  will  be  lifted  only 
lor  comments  on  the  draft.  With  consider- 
able courage,  the  leaders  of  Greece's  two 
strongest  democratic  parties.  George  Papan- 
dreou  and  Panayotls  Canellopoulos.  have 
spoken  openly  in  Athens  against  the  whole 
bizarre   procedure. 

Nor  did  the  State  Department  say  any- 
thing about  the  content  of  the  draft,  much 
less  indicate  what  it  would  take  to  assure 
the  United  States  that  the  projected  "re- 
turn to  constitutional  rule"  was  more  than 
an  exercise  for  consolidating  the  colonels  in 
power. 

This  blessing,  bestowed  with  such  un- 
seemly haste,  is  simply  the  latest  in  a  serlesr 
of  moves  th:ii  point  to  one  conclusion:  Wash- 
ington has  decided  to  do  everything  It  can 
to  provide  the  Athens  junta  with  the  prestige 
and  respectability  it  has  hungered  after  since 
its  putsch  of  last  April. 

T\\e  reasons  gi\en  for  this  course  are 
drearily  familiar:  The  United  States  cannot 
risk  a  vacuum  on  NATO's  southern  flank  at 
a  time  of  expanding  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  colonels  are  a  fact  of  life 
and  Washington  will  get  more  moderate  per- 
formance oiit  of  them  by  displays  of  friend- 
ship than  by  maintaining  correct  but  cool 
relations. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
Greek  armed  forces,  purged  of  taore  than  200 
experienced  officers,  could  fill  any  meaningful 
NATO  role.  And  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
the  United  States  needs  the  colonels  more 
than  the  colonels  need  the  United  States. 

To  go  along  with  the  fiction  that  the 
colonels  intend  to  restore  democratic  consti- 
tutional government  Is  to  fly  In  the  face  of 


We  Need  Debate,  Not  Just  Oratory 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  publishers  and  editors 
of  Newsday  for  their  courageous  policy 
of  addressing  themselves  to  those  issues 
and  events  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans.  The  editorial  of  Mon- 
day, March  18,  is  another  example  of 
this  kind  of  honest  journalism  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

We   Need   a   Debate.   Not   Just   Oratory 

The  1968  presidential  campaign  is  building 
up  a  head  of  steam.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
(D-N.Y.)  has  decided  to  run  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion; Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  (D-MInn.)  Is  al- 
ready in  the  race,  thanks  to  his  remarkable 
New  Hampshire  showing;  and  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller is  debating  whether  to  oppose  Richard 
M.  Nixon  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

So  far.  most  of  the  campaign  discussion  has 
centered  on  the  'Vietnam  war,  the  inconclu- 
sive nature  of  which  worries  Americans  re- 
gardless of  party.  While  Vietnam  is  the  major 
problem  facing"  the  nation,  there  are  many 
other  subjects  that  must  be  discussed  by  po- 
tential candidates  if  the  party  conventions— 
and  later  the  electorate — are  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  each  man's  position  and 
program. 

America  is  laced  with  a  vast  number  of 
difficult  problems.  Campaign  bombast  and 
oratory  designed  to  win  votes  by  playing  on 
passions  will  do  no  service  to  the  nation. 
Thoughtful  and  Informative  discussions  on 
the  Issues  can  help  rally  the  nation  to  the 
challenges  which  confront  us.  And.  of  course, 
the  President  himself  must  take  part.  He 
cannot  wrap  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his 
office  and  stand  to  one  side. 

What  are  the  issues  that  require  serious 
and  rational  discussions? 

First,  of  course,  the  war.  U.S.  battle  deaths 
have  reached  the  20.000  mark  and  Vietnam 
has  become  the  fourth  bloodiest  conflict  in 
U  S.  history.  How  are  we  to  resolve  Vietnam : 
by  escalation  by  de-escalation,  by  withdrawal 
to  enclaves,  or  by  a  total  pullout?  It  is  not 
enough  for  any  candidate  to  say  "Let's  nego- 
tiate." Everyone,  including  the  President, 
wants  to  do  that,  but  Hanoi  does  not.  Tlie 
candidates  must  provide  specific  alternatives 
and  possible  solutions,  not  just  vague  prom- 
ises. 

RACIAL    CHALLENGE 

Second,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  racial 
unrest.  How  Is  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world  to  eUmlnate  the  festering  pockets  of 
poverty  in  its  ghetto  communities?  How  is 
the  country  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
and  a  decent  life  for  the  poor  of  whatever 
color?  What  needs  to  be  done?  How  much 
can  we  afford  to  do?  How  quickly  can  we  do 
It? 

Third,  the  problem  of  orlme.  Month  by 
month  the  statistics  show  a  national  growth 
In  crime.  Citizens  demand  safety  on  the 
streets  and  In  their  homes.  How  can  protec- 
tion be  provided?  How  does  crime  prevention 
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mesh  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  slums  where 
so  much  crime  is  spawned? 

Fourth     strikes.    Labor-management    dis- 
putes  have   reached   a   point   of   no   return. 
The  giants  of  industry  and  labor  test  each 
ether   while  the   pubUc   suffers.   Work  stop- 
pages have  .pilled  over  into  the  area  of  gov- 
ernment employes,  from  teachers  to  garbage 
men    There  is,  of  course,  an  answer.  News- 
dav  and  former  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel   I   Rosenman   have  pointed  the  way 
by  recommending  the  creation  of  labor  courts 
to   hand    down    binding    solutions    in    cases 
involving  the  pubUc   interest.  Now  it  is  up 
to   the   candidates   to   discuss   this   problem 
■md  take  a  stand  on  the  problem  of  strikes. 
Fifth     vouth's    desire    and    drive    to    par- 
ticipate lii  public  affairs.  Today's  young  peo- 
nle  are  the  best  educated  and  most  knowl- 
cdeeible  youngsters  in  American  history,  but 
thev    require    guidance    and    preparation    to 
help    them    share    lully    in    the    great   chal- 
lenges  of   the   day.   How   to   give   them   Dus 
special   type   of   guidance   and   how   to   give 
them  a  meaningful  role  in  our  society  repre- 
sents a  challenge  to  all  candidates. 

Sixth  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment—the protection  of  air,  water  and  )pen 
Miace-  the  creation  of  adequate  sewage  and 
waste  disposal  facilities;  the  improvement 
(,f  rapid  transit  and  highway  transit:  the 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  education. 
To  what  degree  can  we  meet  these  rising 
expectations'.'  How  will  we  be  able  to  pay  for 
these  demands? 

Seventh  the  maintenance  of  the  nation  s 
financial  integritv.  The  gold  stampede  has 
tiiven  the  dollar  a  rude  shock.  Our  spending 
by  far  exceeds  our  income.  The  fiscal  sta- 
IMUty  of  America  must  be  preserved.  But 
how?  By  tax  increases''  By  spending  cuts? 
By  the  creation  of  priorities? 

These  are  the  issues  for  which  answers 
are  needed.  The  candidates  for  President 
must  provide  the  answers. 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1968 


Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House    the    following    speech    entitled 


"Freedom's  Challenge."  This  .speech,  i^re- 
pared  and  delivered  by  William  Joseph 
Nadeau,  "A"  Company.  1st  .Si^ecial 
Forces  Group.  Abn.  APO  San  Fianci.sco 
96331  son  of  M.  Sgt.  Conrad  Joseph  Na- 
deau U.S.  Army,  presently  stationed  at 
Fort  Bunkner.  Okinawa,  and  a  resident 
of  mv  congressional  district,  was  the  v.m- 
ning'entry  from  Connecticut  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by  Hie 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

I  liave  had  tlie  pleasure  of  wcrkuv: 
with  this  young  man  relative  to  his  inter- 
est in  being  appointed  to  a  service  acad- 
t-mv  It  is  hearlcnins  to  see  a  younti 
man  with  such  deep  ins'uht  into  the 
problems  confrontina;  our  Nati.m  desire 
ID  .serve  his  country.  I  am  pleased  tliat 
he  has  received  a  nomination  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Acadcmv  throni^h  senator  Donn 
and  has  also  been  authorized  to  take  the 
examination  to  qualify  for  a  presidential 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. .^     , 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
tlie  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iarv  for  its  outstanding  .service  to  our 
Nation  through  its  sp:msorship  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Tliis  pro- 
t^ram  encourages  young  Americans  to 
Team  about  their  Government  and  in- 
spires them  to  exercise  their  riehts  and 
responsibilities  within  its  Iramework. 
The  .-speech  fo'.lows: 

Frffdom's  Chailenge 
As  a  citi/en  of  a  democratic  nation.  I  have 
inherited  the  liberty  to  determine  the  cour.se 
of    mv    own    :.ctions.    which    are    subject    to 
restrictions    ih.it   are    the   same   for   all    and 
are  as  lew  and  liberal  ;is  the  public  safety 
permits.  Thus  1  have   the  obligation  to  en- 
sure the  survival  of  this  system  as  the  major 
factor  in  this  worid.  I  owe  allegiance  to  this 
form  of  government  and  am  entitled  to  pro- 
tection   bv    this    same    government.    In    this 
modern    democratic    slate,    personal    liberty 
exists  as  a  recocnition  of  the  right  of  each 
individual,    within    limits,    to    do    what    he 
pleases  without  the  constraint  of  liis  fellows, 
to  go  where  he  pleases,  to  work  at  whatever 
trade  he  pleases,  and  to  own  whatever  prop- 
ertv    he    can    purchase.    Restrictions   on    the 
individual  by  the  state  should  not  be  more 
oppressive  than  necessity  demands. 


it  is  being  realized  that  the  modem  nation 
demands  clti/ens  who  understand  peoples 
and  rumires  in  every  part  of  the  worid.  It  Is 
mv  duty  as  a  ciuzen  of  the  United  States 
to  .appreciate  belter  the  role  of  the  American 
svstem  in  the  international  .^cene.  and  in 
Ji(;er  to  gain  .'-uch  knowledge,  I  need  to  study 
other  governments  and  varying  economic 
sv^tems  other  s-ocieties.  past  and  present, 
and  the  relationship  between  man  and  his 
cnviroiiment. 

It  IS  mv   responsibilnv   to  add   to  the   Ub- 
crtv.   prestige,   prc-speriiy,  .uid   power  of   niy 
naiioii    I  h,.vc  :.  deep  sense  of  belonging  to 
mv  nation  ..nd  a  desire  to  contribute  to  its 
welf  re    Mv  l^valtv  to  the  nation  is  exceeded 
only  bv  mv  I-nalty  to  God  and  my  parents^ 
I  have  a  pride  in  its  achievements,  a  belief 
in  its  excellence,  and  a  respect  for  it-^  supe- 
riority over  all  ..ther  nations.  1  am  to  under- 
.st  ind  the  ties  which  hold  our  great  natioii 
loeether;   political,  racial,  religious,  cultural 
uncludug  l.inguagel.  and  historical.  I  mu.st 
hi\e  the  determination  to  work  with  my  lei- 
low   citi7cns    toward    the    Ix-tternient  of   my 
country.  „    . 

Mv  imnl'.cincn-  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
is  needed  to  lorm  a  more  useful  federal  gov- 
ernment Mv  participation  can  be  realized  by 
dilferent  acts  ^uch  as  voting  and  presenting 
nu  lueas  >-u  matters  that  pertain  '.o  the 
country  us  well  :is  to  myself  to  the  proper 
government  officials  These  men  :.hvays  wel- 
(nme  constructive  criticism. 

I  strongly  lecl  that  -ne  of  my  major  du- 
ties as  a  citizen  is  to  attempt  to  tind  out  aU 
that  IS  ix)s£ible  about  otir  federal  govern- 
ment ■  how  it  lunctions.  its  benefits  to  me. 
and  wliat  I  (.an  do  to  make  it  a  more  effective 
body  lis  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  po- 
litical intelligence  u{  Its  citizens.  If  I  ant 
ignorant  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation  I 
am  not  contributing  anything  towards  the 
welfare  of  mv  nation,  thus  I  am  a  useless 
and  woak  point  m  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  nation. 

v.. ling  lor  or  apainst  any  measure,  law,  or 
V'le  election  of  a  person  to  office  is  n<jt  only 
a  light  and  a  (n-ivilege  but  also  a  duty.  As  a 
cr.izen  I  must  never  let  my  emotion.s  inter- 
fere with  my  .-election  I  must  consider  all 
candidates  and  issues  carefully  and  deliber- 
-u-lv  before  making  my  decision.  And  mo.st 
important.  I  mtist  believe  that  my  decision 

is  correct 

In  conclusion  the  freedoms  that  I  have 
inherited  through  citizenship  are  too  \alu- 
,ble  to  be  neclected.  so  It  is  my  duty  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullest  of  my  capabilities 
whenever  po.ssible. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I7i  the  day  when  I  cried  to  Thee.  Thou 
didst  answer  me  and  didst  increase  the 
strength  of  my  soul. — Psalm  138:  3. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all.  grant  that  by 
the  tides  of  Thy  spirit  we  may  be  lifted 
into  the  blessed  assurance  that  Thou 
art  with  us,  that  Thy  grace  is  sufficient 
for  every  need  and  that  by  Thy  living 
presence  in  our  hearts  we  may  meet  our 
responsibilities  with  patience,  manage 
our  moods  with  creative  faith,  and  mas- 
ter our  temptations  with  confident 
strength. 

Make  us  ever  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  ready  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  worthy  endeavors  that  minis- 
ter to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
Bless  those  who  struggle  for  freedom 


across  our  world.  Crown  their  efforts  with 
resounding  success  that  all  men  every- 
where may  ultimately  be  free. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  sets  men  free 
we  pray.  Amen. 


«erve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  18.  1968.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14743.  An    act    to    eliminate    the    re- 


PFRMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS.  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 
Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask   unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  during  general 
debate  this  aftemoon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  111- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM  WAR  POLICIES 
Mr.  EDMOrTOSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Washington  newspapers  carried 
stories  of  the  sponsorship  of  a  resolution 
seeking  an  inquiry  and  review  of  Viet- 
nam war  policies,  stating  that  this  res- 
olution now  has  140  House  sponsors,  and 
the  comments  of  some  on  the  radio  and 
television  have  indicated  it  appeared  to 
be  an  expression  of  no  confidence  inso- 
far as  the  Chief  Executive  is  concerned. 
It  appears  to  me  even  more  reason- 
able, as  an  interpretation,  that  this  is  an 
expression  of  no  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ing committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  review  our  ixjliciesAvith 
regard  to  Vietnam. 

It  seepo*  to  me  much  more  an  expres- 
sion of  no  confidence  in  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  in  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee— all  of  whom  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  continual  re- 
view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  folks  really  want 
to  bring  this  matter  out  in  the  House, 
tiiey  could  introduce  a  resolution  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  and 
in  that  way  put  themselves  on  record  as 
to  just  where  they  stand  with  regard  to 
our  policies  in  Vietnam.  That  would  cer- 
tainly give  us  a  direct  issue  and  a  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  war  that  would 
be  debatable.  As  it  is.  this  list  of  Mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
other  party,  appears  to  me  to  contain 
just  about  as  many  hawks  as  it  contains 
doves  and  certainly  does  not  reflect  a 
clear  line  of  thinking  with  regard  to 
what  our  policy  should  be. 

Finally,  it  seems  even  more  noteworthy 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  House 
Members  refused  to  sponsor  the  resolu- 
tion—by more  than  2  to  1— than  we 
find  identified  as  sponsors. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    DR.    PHILIP    R. 

LEE     TO     COORDINATE     HEALTH 

AGENCIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OP     HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     AND 

WELFARE 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
health  needs  of  our  society  becoming  a 
major  national  concern,  the  announced 
appointment  of  Dr.  PhUip  R.  Lee  to  coor- 
dinate the  health  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  most  welcome. 

Acting  Secretary  Cohen  has  picked  a 
man  who  is  equal  to  the  job.  As  a  former 
medical  practitioner,  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  individual  patients.  As  a 
member  of  a  group  practice  clinic,  he 
has  had  experience  in  this  promising  ap- 
proach to  the  deUvery  of  health  care. 


His  personal  interest  in  both  preven- 
tive and  curative  medicine  gives  him  a 
broad  outlook  on  health.  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Director  of  Health  Services  in  the  Agency 
lor  International  Development  have 
been  a  lestin?;  ground  for  his  competence 
to  deal  with  his  new  assignment. 

The  task  that  Dr.  Lee  has  before  him 
is  of  national  .significance.  The  health 
needs  of  our  society  should  be  one  of 
our  prime  concerns.  The  proposed  reor- 
tranization  and  appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  is 
an  important  step  in  meeting  those 
needs. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
announcements  flying  around,  people 
announcing  and  announcing  that  they 
are  going  to  announce,  it  is  hard  to  get  a 
day  to  announce.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  I  expect  to 
support  the  President.  However,  if  some- 
thing unforeseen  should  arise  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate,  I  want  here- 
by to  announce  that  I  am  a  candidate. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  .so  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  people  will  have  a 
choice  instead  of  a  double  echo.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  modesty  about  this,  but 
with  all  due  modesty  I  think  I  can  safe- 
ly say  I  would  make  a  better  candidate 
than  cither  McCarthy  or  Kennedy- 
Bobby,  that  is— and  certainly  would 
make  a  better  President  than  either  one 
of  them. 

I  just  want  to  announce  now  that  there 
is  about  5  ijercent  of  the  vote  that  some 
people  seem  to  be  seeking  that  I  do  not 
seek.  They  are  the  hippies,  the  dropouts 
copouts,  bums,  crumbs,  beatniks,  draft- 
dodgers,  and  card  burners. 


the  States  the  option  of  letting  the  re- 
cipients keep  the  social  security  increase 
or  deducting  a  dollar-for-dollar  amount 
from  their  public  assistance  checks.  It  so 
happens  that  most  States  are  taking  the 
benefit  of  this  option  and  making  the 
deduction.  As  a  consequence,  these  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  individuals  who  need 
an  increased  benefit  are  being  denied 
under  the  present  law. 

Also,  the  legislation  passed  last  year 
did  not  provide  any  increase  for  public 
assistance  recipients  having  no  other  in- 
come. They  number  approximately 
1,195,000. 

Under  my  bill,  these  persons  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  $7.50  per  month,  a 
mere  $90  a  year,  but  even  that  would  be 
a  help. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Congress  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  adequate  benefits  for 
our  senior  citizens  and  those  disabled, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  early  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  most  needed  and 
just  legislation. 


AGED  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED  UNDER 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SHOULD  RE- 
CEIVE FULL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  ranks  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Congressman  Phillip 
Burton,  and  24  cosponsors  of  the  bill  to 
pro'  ide  benefits  for  those  recipients  of 
public  assistance  who  were  short- 
changed when  the  social  security  legis- 
lation was  passed  last  year.  Under  the 
bill  which  I  will  introduce  tomorrow, 
provision  is  made  for  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance— the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled—who also  receive  some  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  law  presently  gives 


FRANCE   SHOULD  PAY   ITS   WORLD 
V/AR  I  DEBT  OF  $6,800,000,000 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  current  gold  crisis  and  De  Gaulle's 
relentless  attacks  upon  our  gold  position 
it  is  of  great  urgency   that  this   body 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  im- 
plement the  requests  of  more  than  170 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  resolu- 
tions to  have  France  pay  its  World  War 
I  debt  of  $6,800,000,000.  These  resolutions 
comprise  40  percent  of  the  House  mem- 
bership. Certainly  this  should  give  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee   a 
clear  indication  of  strong  feelings  of  this 
body  and  the  American  i>eople.  As  each 
day  passes  we  read  more  and  more  of 
the  rantings  of  the  modern  Midas,  De 
Gaulle,  as  he  continues  to  spearhead  at- 
tacks on  the  economic  system  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  I  call  upon  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  indicat- 
ed their  support  of  this  measure  to  look 
.  at  the  avalanche  of  thousands  of  pieces 
of  mail  received  daily  from  every  corner 
of  our  fair  land.  Surely  as  Americans  are 
asked  daily  to  reach  down  deeper  and 
deeper  to  pay  their  due  a  way  can  be 
found  to  make  others  respond  to  that 
which  is  due  to  us. 


ACTION  ON  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  24  hours  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  country  have  received 
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the  news  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  has  decided  to  defer  action  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  until  April  9.  I  have  not 
as  yet  seen  it  communicated  or  reported 
that  in  the  event  anyone  feels  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  this  bill  go 
to  a  conference  and  be  acted  on  prior  to 
that  date,  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader,  and  certainly 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  could  this  very  afternoon  re- 
quest permission  to  have  the  civil  rights 
bill  sent  to  conference  so  that  the  issues 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  could 
be  considered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ma j  ority  leader . 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
that  also  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  could  get  to- 
gether and  immediately  report  the  res- 
olution out,  which  is  already  before  the 
committee.  Then  we  could  vote  it  up  or 
down  within  a  matter  of  days. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is,  of  course,  also  correct. 
However,  the  alternative  course  I  men- 
tioned is  easily  accomplished. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of 
all  this  outpouring  of  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  which  we  have  heard  dur- 
ing the  last  2  days,  as  Member  after 
Member  came  into   the   well   and  said 
he    stood    behind     the    President— we 
should  remember  that  President  John- 
son has  asked  for  legislation  dealing  with 
civil  rights.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
and  requested  a  conference.  I  would  urge 
those  Members,  who  have  been  in  the 
well  day  after  day  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  the  President,  to  communicate 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
chairman  of  the   Judiciary   Committee 
and  see  if  the  House  and  the  Senate  can- 
not move  ahead  with  a  conference  on 
civil  rights.  We  need  not  wait  until  April 
9,  unless  that  is  the  Speaker's  wish.  If 
a  compromise  cannot  be  worked  out  in 
conference,  then  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary   Committee   controls   the 
situation,  he  could  come   back  to   the 
House,  and  the  House  could  still  vote  the 
Senate  bill  up  or  down  before  the  April 
9  date. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  important 
point,  and  I  would  hope  the  Democratic 
leadership  would  reconsider  their  deci- 
sion. They  are  in  the  driver's  seat.  If 
they  would  act  now  a  conference  could 

be  called  tomorrow  and  we  could  get  on 

with  the  work  of  the  Congress.  Clearly 

it  is  the  majority's  decision. 


ACTION  ON  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  will  mark  exactly  1 
week  since  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  the 
other  body.  I  remind  the  House  that  the 


bill  could  be  in  conference  right  now,  at 
this  very  minute.  I  do  not  consider  this 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility— that  the 
conference  might  have  been  concluded 
and  we  might  today  be  voting  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  for  1968  if  the  move  had  been 
promptly  made,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  suggested,  to  send  it  to  confer- 

I,  for  one.  want  to  say  to  this  House 
I  tliink  time  is  of  the  essence,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  today  to  .send  that  bill 
to  conference,  if  action  is  truly  de.sired. 
before  April  9.  becau.se  I  .bf li<^ve  J^^ 
.should  have  a  civil  rights  bill  in  1968, 
and  I  think  we  can  and  will  have  a  better 
bill  than  passed  the  other  body. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  if  we  have  only 
a  decent  respect  for  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  if  we  are  not  trying  to  abort 
that  process,  but  if  we  have  a  decent 
respect  for  it  and  do  not  play  politics 
but  try  to  get  the  best  civil  rights  bill 
out  on  this  floor  as  soon  as  we  can  I 
think  we  can  then  pass  the  civil  rights 
bill,  and  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,  .  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place  talking  about  what  we  might  do 
or  what  we  mieht  liave  done,  we  might 
have  had  a  couple  of  votes  on  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  Republican  side  to 
have  sent  this  resolution  to  the  House  so 
the  House  could  work  its  will. 

No  procedure,  I  might  advise  my  good 
friend  and  my  able  friend,  has  been  rec- 
ommended: no  procedure  has  been  un- 
dertaken that  aborts  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. All  that  has  been  done  Is  In  line  and 
strictly  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 

the  House.  ,.     . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  letting  a  committee  of  this 
House  hold  a  few  days  of  hearings  on 
what  is  and  rightfully  should  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  important  pieces  of 
legislation  this  Congress  will  pass  upon. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  believe  it  was  under- 
stood we  had  hoped  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  will 
proceed  promptly  to  hold  those  hearings. 
I  repeat,  if  there  is  this  overwhelming 
desire  to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore the  10th  of  April,  when  I  believe  it 
would  normally  come  before  the  House 
under  the  procedure  decided  upon  yes- 
terday, I  for  one  am  willing  to  support  a 
motion  today  to  send  It  to  conference  In 
the  hope  that  the  conferees  would  agree 
on  a  bin  and  bring  It  back  here  before 
this  Congress  recesses  for  the  Easter 
hoUday. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  H.R.  2516,  the  civil  rights 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  should  be 
strongly  supported  on  the  merits.  Open 
housing  legi.slation  is  a  national  impera- 
tive which  lias  been  deferred  too  long. 

Twentv-one  States  have  fair  housing 
legislation.  New  York,  for  one.  lias  much 
broader  language  than  is  in  the  Senat« 

bill- 
It  .seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  for- 
get that  this  Nation  has  before  it  the 
report  of  the  National  AdvLsory  Commis- 
sion on   Civil  Disorders.  The  need,   as 
pointed  out  in  the  report.  Is  dramatic, 
and  has  not  been  met  In  an  adequate 
fashion.  Parliamentary  maneuvers  which 
could  send  the  bill  to  conference  could 
represent  serious  delay,  a  possible  fili- 
buster—Imperiling If  not  defeating  the 
bill.  Let  us  be  clear  that  reporting  the 
bill  to  conference  could  result  in  its  not 
seeing  the  light  of  day  in  this  session. 
I  would  urgently  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  in  its  wisdom  report  a 
resolution  at  an  early  date  and  that  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill,  one  of 
the  most  important  before  this  Congress 
In  a  generation. 


CI"VIL   RIGHTS   LEGISLATION   A 
NATIONAL  IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RULES  COM- 
MITTEE MEMBERS 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  \he  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ... 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  just 
like  to  concur  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Illinois.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance and  of  real  Interest  to  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  requested  bx  the 
leadership  of  this  House  to  act  In  a  very 
unusual  way  on  this  bill.  Members  of  this 
House  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  their  will  on  the  amendments 
placed  in  this  bill  by  the  Senate.  We 
are  a  deliberative  body,  and  certainly 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  are 
supposed  to  act  responsibly.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged on  the  floor  the  other  day  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  he  himself  did  not  know  aU  of  the 
Intricacies  contained  In  the  civil  rights 
bills  considered  by  his  committee.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  at  this  time  know  all  of 
the  intricacies  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  not  want  me.  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  vote  to  report  out 
a  rule  asking  them  to  vote  up  or  down 
a  piece  of  legislation  with  which  they 
are  not  familiar. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  House  act 
responsibly  on  all  legislation.  Under  the 
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regular  procedure  this  bill  would  go  to 
conference.  It  should  not  now  be  in  the 
Rules  Committee  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  seeking  a  special  rule,  it 
should  be  in  a  conference  committee 
where  the  differences  can  be  solved. 

Certainly  I  agree  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House,  not  the  Re- 
publican minority,  to  send  this  bill  to 
conference. 

I  notice  the  ver>-  able  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  the  floor  and  he  would 
be  the  one  under  normal  procedures  to 
request  that  this  bill  be  sent  to  confer- 
ence. I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him 

,  this  time  if  he  would  like  to  make  such 
a  potion  to  send  this  bill  to  conference. 

Apparently,  he  does  not  want  to  use 
this  lime  and  this  opportunity  to  do  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


America  has  listened  and  waited,  Mr. 
President.  Effective  action  is  overdue. 


STRONG  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
some  time  since  a  naval  vessel  of  the 
United  States  was  seized  on  the  liigh  seas 
by  Communist  North  Korea.  There  were 
many  calls  from  Members  of  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  for  prompt  and  effective 
action.  The  United  States  lias  been 
patient.  We  have  asked  the  Soviet  Union 
to  intercede  and  received  a  diplomatic 
slap  in  the  face  for  a  reply.  We  have  been 
to  the  United  Nations  and  many  fine 
speeches  have  resulted.  Certain  air  re- 
servists have  been  called  to  active  duty 
in  dramatic  fashion.  But  I  still  ask.  Mr. 
President,  what  has  been  done  for  the 
safety  and  the  lives  of  the  men  on  the 
Pueblo'}  Our  ship  still  sits  in  Wonsan 
Harbor. 

There  is  further  the  larcer  question  of 
"freedom  of  the  seas."  A  19«5  State  De- 
partment publication  says  this  on  that 
subject: 

AU  water  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  qualifies  as  high  seas.  Here 
stretch  the  vast  ocean  areas  of  the  world, 
void  of  sovereignty  and  subject  to  the  doc- 
trine known  as  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

Now  in  the  last  year  we  have  seen  a 
growing  number  of  incidents  on  the  high 
seas,  all  concocted  by  the  Communists  to 
restrict  our  ri^t  to  use  that  freedom. 
Soviet  ships  have  harassed  our  naval 
maneuvers,  and  even  had  a  collision  with 
one  of  our  ships  off  Japan.  We  cannot  let 
this  trend  continue. 

Historically,  this  Pueblo  incident  is 
more  serious  than  those  that  occurred  in 
!812.  There  the  British  only  stopped  our 
ships  and  seized  prestimed  deserters. 
Again,  even  in  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
incident  of  the  Civil  War,  only  individ- 
uals were  seized,  not  the  entire  ship  and 
certainly  not  a  ship  flying  a  naval  ensign. 


REVIEW  OF  BASIC  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Edmond- 
soNl  very  kindly  called  attention  to  the 
resolution  which  139— and  it  is  now 
140 — Members  of  this  House  have  co- 
sponsored  calling  for  a  review  of  basic 
policy  in  Vietnam.  In  his  remarks  he 
suggested  that  this  implied  criticism  of 
the  Congress  and  its  committees. 

Anytime  a  proposal  is  made  for  action 
I  .suppose  there  is  some  implied  criticism 
that  inaction  is  therefore  occurring.  Such 
is  certainly  the  case  here;  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  if  there  is  a  meas- 
ure of  criticism  in  this  proposal  it  is  more 
directed  against  the  Congress  for  inac- 
tion than  agairist  the  President  for  what 
he  has  proceeded  with.  I  feel  that  tmder 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
does  indeed  have  grave  responsibilities. 
The  warmaking  clause  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  Congress  alone  can  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
and  Navj'  and  the  requirement  that  the 
Congress  alone  can  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  military  services  places 
upon  this  body  as  well  as  the  other  body 
a  grave  responsibility. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
wide  discord  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  present  policy,  I  feel  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  because  of 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  finally 
do  what  it  should  have  done  a  long  time 
ago. 


OPEN  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hosue 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
thi.s  is  my  second  1 -minute  speech.  The 
ICiSt  one  was  on  an  appeal  that  we  try 
not  to  be  partisan  about  the  question  of 
riots.  This  one  is  only  to  set  the  record 
stiaigiit  as  to  what  liappened  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  criticism  of  anyone 
who  voted  to  delay  action  on  the  civil 
riglits  bill. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  motion  which  I  made  but  which  was 
defeated  by  a  substitute — had  it  passed, 
and  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  would 
have  provided  an  opportunity  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  do  exactly  what 
they  pleased  in  this  matter. 

I  say  this  because  if  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  did  not  ap- 
prove of  that  resolution  which  provided 
for  accepting  the  Senate  amendments 


and  thereby  sending  the  civil  rights  bill 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  al 
they  had  to  do  was  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  having  voted  dow.; 
the  previous  question,  substitute  thci. 
will.  And,  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
the  will  of  the  House  to  send  the  bill  t  > 
conference,  it  would  have  been  sent  t  > 
conference.  If  it  were  the  will  of  the 
House  to  send  it  back  to  the  Commit  te? 
on  the  Judiciary,  then  it  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  tl^.e  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay  is  clear.  I  criti- 
cize no  one  for  the  delay.  However,  I  can- 
not sit  here  and  listen  to  these  pioui 
speeches  about  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  sent  to  conference.  Of  course  it 
could  have  been  sent  to  conference  the 
day  after  the  bill  came  over  here.  How- 
ever, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
vote  in  the  Rules  Committee  was  a  vote 
to  delay  action  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  If 
the  proposal  as  originally  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  passed,  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  have 
worked  its  will  on  March  27. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling  ]  has  always 
been  perfectly  frank  and  honest  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  recounting  what  happened  yesterday. 
I  believe,  however,  in  all  fairness  he 
ought  to  add,  as  many  who  were  present 
would  agree,  that  the  question  revolved 
principally  around  the  date,  and  that  it 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  who  requested  some  consideration 
of  a  change  in  schedule  and  who  pointed 
out  that  certain  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  had  requested  such  con- 
sideration, and  we  were  happy  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Andehson]  in  a  very  specific  man- 
ner. I  changed  my  proposed  time  for 
action  to  April  2  and  thus  took  care  of 
all  the  requests  of  the  chairman,  and  of 
a  Member  on  oiu:  side.  Inadvertently, 
the  motion  that  was  finally  made  failed 
to  take  into  account  a  third  request  that 
_  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  happened 
'to  vote  for  my  motion — that  he  had  to 
be  away  on  the  5th  of  the  month.  I  feel 
it  is  a  very  interesting  point  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
raises  because  the  opinion  of  everyone 
else  was  taken  into  consideration,  except 
one  who  happened  to  be  a  proponent  of 
the  position  I  took.  But,  that  was  inad- 
vertent. However,  what  the  gentleman 
has  to  say  has  no  pertinence  and  bearing 
upon  what  I  said,  and  let  us  not  kid  the 
American  public  about  that. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoijs. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  BouoNc]  said  that  he  did  not  want 
the  American  public  to  be  fooled  on  this 
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issue  In  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
to  all  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
not  denying  that  this  veiT  afternoon  the 

Speaker  could 

Mr.   BOLLING.   The   gentleman   said 

'  Mr  RUMSFELD.  Could  lecocnize  the 
ch'airman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  move  to  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence immediately?  We  need  not  wait 
until  April  9.  That  is  the  only  pomt  I  was 
making.  This  decision  is  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Mr  BOLLING.  That  is  exactly  light, 
and  the  gentleman  will  reply  to  the  point, 
and  the  point  is  that  a  group  in  the  Hou.se 
is  insisting  upon  there  being  only  one 
choice— they  are  insisting  upon  having 
their  wav  entirely  in  saying  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  conference  or  not  act  at 
all  The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make 
is  the  proposition  I  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  if  adopted  wotild  have 
allowed  the  House  to  make  its  choice.  It 
could  have  taken  the  Senate  bill  as  it 
was,  it  could  have  sent  it  to  conference. 
It  could  have  sent  it  to  the  committee  or 
it  could  have  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments  with  an  amendment.  I  am 
merely  stating  the  facts. 


Republican.s— .so  I  -say  deliver  theni.  Kiye 
us  the  G5  or  70  votes  that  are  needed  to 
accept  tho  Senate  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  cour.se,  the 
■•entleman  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  knows 
that  there  are  258  Membir.s  on  that  iide 
of  the  ai.sle,  and  it  only  requires  218  vole.s 
for  the  Hou.se  to  work  it.i  will.  The  jientlc- 
man  reallv  admit.s  that  his  !)r.litical  party 
is  decplv  .split  on  this  is.-^ue. 

When  the  facts  are  vin  liic  record  m 
19o8  the  t:cntleman  xvill  find  more  Re- 
lAiblicans  i  ercontac'Wi^e  vutinp  for  t^ood 
c-vil  riaht^  leci.'^lati  m  than  is  the  case 
on  rnat  side  of  the  aisle.  This  wa.s  true 
in  the  senate  in  1967  where  Republicans 
overwhelmingly  supported  this  civil 
ri"hts  Icei.slation.  In  the  House  Republi- 
cans will  do  their  full  .share  in  heljMn^ 
to  enact  pood  legislation. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MATTER 
Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker    I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 
address  'the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  replying  to  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Illinois  who  have  just  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  let 
me  say  that  they  are  building  up  a  sham 
argument,  because  they  know  the  Re- 
publican Members  on  their  side  are  go- 
ing to  do  everything  they  ixissibly  can  to 
scuttle  this  bill. 


CiVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Tvir  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
!  lous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,  .     ^.        . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  «L.\CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hack  to  the 
matter  that  iias  been  under  di.scussion. 
the  fact  is  that  the  civil  rights  bills  that 
have  been  i)a.s.scd  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  this  Congress  have 
been  passed  when  this  Congress  was  a 
Democrat  Coneress.  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  has  been  no  civil  rights  tiiii 
passed  during  a  Republican  Congress. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CI\TL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  ....       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  knows 
that  he  is  totally  inaccurate.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  knows  that  on 
every  civil  rights  bill  that  has  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  since  1957— and  I 
believe  we  have  had  four  or  five  of  them— 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  Republicans 
in  this  body  on  each  occasion  have  voted 
for  that  legislation  than  have  the  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
proof  of  the  matter  is  we  need  65  to  70 
Republican  votes.  Now,  the  gentleman 
is  the  minority  leader,  the  leader  of  the 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point   of    order   that   a   quorum   is   not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Abends  1  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowina  Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  61] 


.\shlc-y 

Brown.  C'.iUf 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Davis.  Ga 

Dawson 

Dicgs 

Dingell 


Foley 

Fountain 

Gardner 

Green.  Ore-; 

Gurney 

Ha^an 

Hollivnd 

Karsten 

Kinsr.  Calif. 

Landrum 


Matsunaga 

Mav 

Miller.  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Ursnick 

Roth 

St.  Ont;e 

.Sclden 

Stubblcfleld 

Watts 


Edwards.  Calif.  Madden 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum.  ,     ^, 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^_^^ 

BALANCE    OF   PA"^TVIENTS— COMMU- 
"nICATION  from  the  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  285) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panving  papers,  referred  to  the  Commit_^ 
tee  "on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed; 

The  White  House. 
Wa^liinaton.  D.C.  March  20.  1968. 
Hon  Jon:.  W.  McCormaik. 
Speaker  ><i  llir  Ilmtsc  ui  Represeutaiivcf:. 
Wi'^inncitov.D.C. 

V.y\R  MR.  .'-^it.\ker;  In  this  letter  1  aslc 
'he  Coniiiess  to  take  further  .steps  to 
i>nin-ove  .■\merica\s  balance  of  payments 
position.  That  position  is  the  hinpe  of 
the  dollars  .strength  abroad  and  the 
soundness  of  the  Free  World  monetary 

svstem.  ,       ,  ;,, 

'  Both  actions  I  recommend  today  will 
help  'o  increase  Americas  exix)it.s— a 
vit.il  element  in  the  balance  of  payments 
equation. 

I  urce  t  he  Conp ress  to ; 
— Allocat.-  S500  miUion  of  the  Export- 
Import  Banks  existing  authority  as 
a  special  fund  lo  finance  a  broad- 
ened program  to  .sell  American  goods 
in  foreign  markets. 
-  Approve   promptly   the  $2.4  million 
supplemental  appropriation  which  I 
submitted   on   March    11.   This  will 
c  liable  the  Commerce  Department  to 
launch  a  o-year  in-ogram  to  promote 
.•Xmcrican  exports. 
Last  vear.  the  United  States  exported 
some  S30  billion  worth  of  iJioduct-s- the 
hmhest  in  our  histoid.  The  trade  surplus 
rcsultinp  from  that  commerce  was  about 
S3. 5    billion— larcc   but   far   from   large 

enough. 

Our  concern  now  must  be  to  improve 
that  record  as  part  of  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  keep  the  dollar  strong  and  to 
remove  the  temporary  restraints  on  the 
flow  of  capital  abroad. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the  tx- 
port-lmport  Bank  has  effectively  en- 
couraged the  .sale  of  American  goods 
abroad.  Through  loans,  fiuarantees  and 
insurance,  it  has  financed  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  U  S.  exports— the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories.  But  new  competi- 
tive conditions  in  worid  trade  demand 
added  scope  and  flexibility  in  the  Bank  s 
operations. 

The  S500  miUion  allocation  I  am  le- 
questinR  will  finance  export  transactions 
not  covered  under  the  Bank's  present 
program.  It  will:  «    »     ^f 

—Support   the   determined   effort.s  oi 
the   entire   business    community    to 
expand  exports. 
—Assist  American  firms  who  now  sen 
onlv  within  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand their  markets  and  send  their 
;^oods  abroad. 
—Make   available  to  American  firms 
export   financing   more  competitive 
with  that  provided  by  other  maior 
trading  nations  and  especially  suited 
to  developing  new  markets. 
To  achieve  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  new  export  financing  plan.   I  wUl 
estabhsh  an  Export  Expansion  Advi.sory 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  m'ovide  guidance  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 

Bank. 

The  Kennedy  Rotmd  has  added  a  new 
and  exciting  dimension  to  the  expansion 
o:  trade  opportimities  for  American  busi- 
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ness.  We  must  be  prepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  and  other  oiHwrtunl- 
tles  now  unfolding  in  foreign  commerce. 
I  believe  that  a  long-range  and  sustained 
promotional  program  can  go  far  to  stlm- 
\ilate  the  flow  of  American  exports. 

In  my  Fiscal  1969  Budget,  I  requested 
a  $25.7  million  appropriation  to  launch 
such  a  program.  In  order  to  get  an  imme- 
diate start.  I  asked  the  Congress  last 
week  for  a  $2.4  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  Fiscal  1968.  With  these 
funds,  we  can  participate  in  more  trade 
fairs,  establish  Joint  Export  Associations 
for  various  industries,  conduct  market- 
ing studies,  and  take  other  steps  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  sales  abroad. 

The  new  authority  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  export  promotion  will  rein- 
force our  trade  position.  These  measures 
will  help  business  firms  penetrate  and  se- 
cure new  foreign  markets  and  provide 
the  follow-on  services  to  expand  their 
position  In  these  markets. 

I  urge -the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  -these  requests. 

The  threat  posed  by  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is  immediate  and  seri- 
ous and  req\iires  concerted  action. 

We  have  been  moving  in  a  number  of 
ways  to  counter  that  threat  and  to  carry 
out  the  program  I  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

The  proposals  in  this  letter  to  increase 
our  exports  are  part  of  a  national  balance 
of  payments  strategy. 
We  have  already  acted  to: 
—Restrain  the  flow  of  direct  invest- 
ment   funds    abroad,    and    foreign 
lending  by  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions. 
— Reduce  the  number  of  government 
personnel  in  overseas  posts,  curtail 
government  travel  abroad,  and  ne- 
gotiate new  arrangements  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  military  ejcpenditures 
overseas. 
— Initiate  discussions  with  other  coun- 
tries on  actions  to  improve  our  trade 
position. 
— Launch  a  new  program,  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  industry,  to  attract 
more  foreign  visitors  to  these  shores. 
As   part  of  this   program,   I   have 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1.7  million  to  strengthen  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service. 
— Remove  the  outmoded  and  imneces- 
sary  gold  cover,  in  legislation  which 
I  signed  yesterday. 
— Reach  an  agreement  with  our  six 
active   E;old   pool   partners   to   halt 
speculative  attacks  on  gold  reserves. 
Further  measures  await  Congressional 
action. 

One  is  the  elimination  of  obsolete  and 
burdensome  visa  requirements  which 
now  discourage  foreign  travelers  from 
visiting  oiu-  land. 

Another  is  legislation  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  Americans  traveling 
abroad. 

Finally,  there  is  the  anti-inflation 
tax — the  most  critical  measure  of  all. 
This  tax — one  penny  on  every  dollar 
earned — Is  the  best  Investment  Ameri- 
cans can  make  for  fiscal  responsibility 
at  home  and  for  a  strong  economic  po- 
sition abroad. 
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The  nations  of  the  world  look  to  us 
now  for  economic  leadership.  The  fabric 
of  international  cooperation  upon  which 
the  world's  postwar  prosperity  has  been 
built  is  now  threatened.  If  that  fabric  Is 
torn  apart,  the  consequences  will  not  be 
confined  to  foreign  countries — but  will 
touch  every  American.  We  must  not  let 
this  happen.  Prompt  enactment  of  the 
tax  bill  will  be  clear .  and  convincing 
proof  of  our  leadership  and  an  exercise 
of  our  responsibility. 

The  hour  is  late.  Tlie  need  is  urgent. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act— now. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION, FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  284) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  fallowin?:  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  bo  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  CongTCSS  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

This  Report  highlights  a  year  of  ad- 
vance in  exploring  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence and  in  educating  the  scientists  of 
tomorrow.  During  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
Foundation  laas : 
—Provided  $220  million  to  support  sci- 
entific  research   projects   in   every 
State  of  the  Union.  Some  5,500  sci- 
entists carried  out  this  work  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 
— Invested  $123  million  to  improve  sci- 
ence education  at  every  level  from 
elementary  school  through  the  uni- 
versity. These  funds  provided  train- 
ing   for   about    38,000    high    school 
teachers,    5.000    elementary    school 
teachers,  and  5.000  college  instruc- 
tors. 
The     Foundation's     programs     have 
helped  to  unearth  new  information  of 
both  scientific  and  practical  importance. 
For  example,  've  have  now: 

—Learned  more  about  how  genes  pass 
on  hereditary  characteristics.  This 
knowledge  may  some  day  lead  to 
control  o:  diseases  and  the  preven- 
tion of  inherited  defects. 
— Neared  completion  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity of  the  world's  most  powerful 
circular  electron  accelerator,  an 
atom  smasher  that  will  enable  us  to 
advance  our  understanding  of  the 
atom. 
— Begun  sea  grant  programs  to  de- 
velop icnowledge  and  to  train  man- 
power for  developing  our  marine  re- 
.sources. 
— Increased  support  for  the  national 
weather  modification  program  to 
speed  the  day  when  we  can  reduce 
losses  caused  by  drought,  hail,  and 
violent  storms. 
— Supported  research  on  a  new  plastic 


for  possible  use  as  heat  shields  for 

re-entry  of  space  vehicles. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  also 
continues  to  increase  its  support  of  social 
science  research.  A  Special  Commission 
on  the  Social  Sciences  was  estabUshed  by 
the  National  Science  Board  to  provide 
guidance  in  this  important  area. 

In  my  1967  message  to  Congress  on 
Health  and  Education,  I  directed  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  working  with 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  establish  an  experimental  program  for 
developing  the  educational  potential  of 
computers.  This  has  been  done  through 
a  newly  established  Office  of  Computing 
Activities.  The  day  is  not  far  when  these 
exciting  new  machines  will  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  education  of  our  people. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  It  is  proof  that  we  are  penetrat- 
ing the  unknown,  educating  new  genera- 
tions of  scientists,  and  making  our  sci- 
entific research  yield  maximum  value. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  20, 1968. 


RADIATION  CONTROL  OF  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1105 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1105 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  r.doption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  10790) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide    for    the    protection    of   the    public 
health   from  radiation  emissions  from  elec- 
tronic products.  After  general  det>ate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minoritv  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
■  conclusion  of  such  consideration   the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  m:iy  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  O'Neill]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman fHMn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qtjillen], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1105 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.K. 
10790,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products.  The  reso- 
Sn  further  provides  that  ^t^hal  be 
n  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  v,„„„fv,p 

Numerous  electromc  products  have  he 
capability  of  emitting  ^-^diation  at  levels 
which  may  be  dangerous.  The  public 
ea  th  aid'safety  require  tliat  radiation 
hazards  be  controlled,  and  that  authority 
be  granted  to  protect  the  pubhc  from 
present  and  future  hazards. 

To  effect  this  punpose,  H.R.  10790  pro 
vides  for  the  establishment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  an  electronic  product  ^a^i^tion  con- 
trol program.  This  program  will  include 
the  development  and  administratiori  of 
perfomance  standards  to  control  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  ^ni^^^^ons.  Al^. 
to  achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  the  egis 
lation.  provisions  are  included  f'^r  Plan- 
Sng,  conducting,  coordinating,  and  sup- 
porting research,  development,  and  train- 
?S^to  minimize  undesirable  and  umiec- 
cssary   exposure  of   people  to  radiation 
from  electronic  products.  ,■  „  „f 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  ^'^^^/^^^^'^^^ 
House  Resolution  1105  m  order  that  H.K. 
10790  may  be  considered 

Mr  QUILLEN.  l.Ir.  Speaker,  I  Xield 
i.v.-sclf  sucn  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  pentlcman  fiom 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  0-Neill1  has  stated^ 
House  Resolution  1105  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  peneral  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10790  makiiig 
it  in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  . 

Tiie  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  la- 
s-are  that  electronic  products  having  the 
capabiUty  of  emitting  radiation  at  cvels 
which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  pubhc  aie 
safely  controlled  under  a  P;;fSif "V^P" 
erated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  estao- 
lish  and  carry  out  programs  to  protect 
the  public  from  electronic  raaiation.  it 
will  include  the  establishment,  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcement  of  performance 
standards  for  electronic  products,  re- 
search proiects  concerninn;  such  radia- 
tion, and  constant  recvaluation  of  known 
hazards  to  insure  the  public  safety. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  ?nd  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
research  work  in  this  field  with  public 
and  private  organizations.  He  is  also  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
sulting from  such  research  and  study 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
hazards  created  by  various  types  of 
equipment.  .      , 

Section  357  contains  the  authority  for 
the  establishment  of  standards  to  control 
electronic  radiation  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  standard  rs  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  a  certain  product. 

Administrative   procedures   to   ensure 
fair  hearings  for  all  interested  parties 
are  provided  for. 
The  advisory  committee  created  by  the 
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bill  is  to  consist  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  and  representa- 
Uve  of  the  public,  scientific  groups,  and 
the  electronics  industry. 

section  385  provides  for  notification  of 
anv  discovered  defects  causing  radiation^ 
such  notice  must  identify  the  defect  and 
state  what  repairs  are  necessary. 
'^    The  current  funds  for  radiation  control 
wi'l  cover  this  procram.  No  authoriza- 
ion  L  contained  in  the  bill.  The  Depar  - 
mcnt  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
r  limaics  the  con  of  this  procram  for 
f{sca   vear    969  at  Sl.000,000.  for  1970  at 
S2  500  000.  and  for  1971  at  S5.000.000. 

I  ir  speaker.  I  ask  that  the  resoluUon 
be  adopted,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

HUMPHKEY'S    TUXEDO    hPECl.\L 

Mr  speaker,  I  jield  5  minutes  to  the 
-  entleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  1 . 

Mr  speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMn 
Grossl   may  speak  out  of  the  regular 

"'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Tennessee? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  quite  a  bit  of  preaching  lately  by 
the  President  on  the  subject  of     aus- 

''?  was  somc.hat  puzzled,  therefore  to 
learn  that  Vice  President  Hubert  Ho- 
VtVo  iluMi-H key's  pcr.sonal  Air  Force  jet 
pine  va  fio^n  back  to  Washington 
irom  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sunday  afternoon  to 

'^Th^fliihrof'the  Tuxedo  Special  was 
qu  ra  hush-hush  affair  yestei;day  morn- 
in"  when  I  initiated  some  questions  about 
t  -The  Air  Force  at  first  would  not  give 
out  the  time  of  the  flight,  let  alone  admit 
that  it  took  place  at  all. 

Finally  after  4  hours,  an  outfit  dc- 
scilbS  as  the  Air  Operations  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  blamed  the  pilots  for  Op- 
eration Monkey  Suit. 

lUs  interesting  to  r.otc  that  t!ie  news- 
pape  s  were  first  told  that  the  nieM^vas 
necessary  because  ..omcone  conncc  ed 
with  the  Scranton  dinner  ''t  ^^h  ch  the 
Vice  President  was  to  speak,  had  not  t^ld 
him  to  bring  his  tu::cdo.  ^-ff^..,.,. 

The  /\ir  Force  explanation  is  different. 
II._-rc  is  its  statement: 

D-parture  (from  Washington  I  to  Scranton 
lock  place  in  a  rain  storm  und  in  our  haste 
otvo  d  bad  weatner  und  guarantee  a  sa  e 
n^eht  me  Vice  Presidents  briefcase,  includ- 
fnf'peecb  materials  and  ciher  impo^;-"^ 
documents  needed  for  work  7"  \^f^^^«''/, 
end  were  left  at  the  airport  along  %Mth  part 

"'^thoul'u'forming  the  Vice  President  v.e 
new  back  to  Washington  to  pick  up  ail  the 
material. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  could  drive  a 
herd  of  soDts  through  the  holes  m  this 
so-called  explanation. 

V  anyone  bothered  to  check  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Weather  Bureau  station  at 
National  Airport  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  ceiling  be- 
tween 3  and  5  p.m.  varied  from  2.000 
to  2.500  feet:  that  the  visibihty  was 
more  than  15  miles,  and  that  the  only 
rain  that  fell  was  in  the  form  of  what 


the  Weather  Bureau  calls  very  light 
rain,"  and  for  all  of  5  minute.s-irom 
4-25  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

The  Humphrey  iet-which  you  ^^ll\lt^- 
membcr   was    in      haste    to    avoid    bad 
weather "    connected    with    this     'rain- 
stoim'-took  off  at  4:29  p.m.--l  rnm- 
ute  before  this  'verv  hrht  rain    ended. 
IlrMPHRFV  apparently  joins  in  blaming 
th'>   Air  Force   for  leaving  liis  luggage 
beiiind.  and  he  claims  the  !;ll"ts  took  off 
without  his  knowledge  on  their  fast  and 
expensive  fiicht  from  Scranton  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  to  Scranton  to  rescue 
the  tuxedo  that  liad  strayed  from  the 
Vico-Prc.s-.dcnt:al  fold.  .,  „.  ,u« 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Vice  President  always  has  enough  people 
in  bis  personal  entourape  to  look  after  his 
LclnnJin.s  on  these  junkets  without 
making  bell  lions  and  porters  out  of  An 
Force  personnel. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  only 
about  3  wee'r:s  aeo  that  a  Member  of  the 
other  bodv  was  flown  back  to  Washing- 
ton from  Indiana  to  vote.  He  arrived  too 
late  to  vote  and  one  of  the  big  Presiden- 
tial jets  was  promptly  wheeled  out  to  rush 
hmi  back  to  Indiana  where  lie  got  a 
dcKi-ee  of  one  kind  or  another  There- 
after he  was  asain  presidentially  jetted 
from'  Indiana  to  Wa.shington,  arrivmg 
in  the  citv  of  make  beheve  in  time  to 
attJnS   a   cocktail   party  at  the  White 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  hearing  some  high-flown  talk 
f  vom  the  adm!n!-<;tration  these  days  about 
austeritv  It  costs  a  .-substantial  piece  of 
change  "to  lun  aerial  commuter  semces 
for  the  political  royalty,  and  if  the  op- 
eration of  the  "Tuxedo  Special  comes 
within  the  definition  of  austerity  I  sug- 
gest we  have  another  addition  to  the 
ever-wideninc  credibility  gap. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  I'ent'eman  yield.  .  ,j  ♦., 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentkman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Has  the  distin- 
..-uished  penUcman  from  Iowa  deter- 
mined the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
•Tuxedo  Special'  roundtrip  from  Scran- 
ton. Pa.,  to  Washington  National  Air- 

'^°Mr  GROSS.  No.  I  have  not.  I  will  say 
to'the  gentleman  that  costs  of  ^-hese  op- 
erations are  pretty  hard  to  get  at.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  find 
out  around  here— how  much  some  ol 
these  things  cost. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  Mr.  Sreaker.  -.vill  the  t-'cn- 

t!eman  yield?  . 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
fvi"nd  the  rentleman  from  Missouri. 
"'^Ir  H^LL  I  can  certainly  appreciate 
the  eentiemans  questioning  the  cost  of 
the  USAF  "Tuxedo  Special."  and  maybe 
other  errand  devices  used  to  haul  the 
political  elite  back  and  forth  But  is  he 
gentleman  in  anywise  objecting  to  the 
Vice  President  wearing  a  tuxedo'^ 

Mr  GROSS.  Oh.  no,  not  at  all:  not  at 
all  He  could  wear  overalls  and  it  would 
be  all  right  with  me.  I  do  not  care  what 

he  wears.  ,        ,  ,      ^  „ , 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 

balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
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Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  add  that  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  not  want 
the  Vice  President  to  wear  overalls  at 
an  Irish  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10790)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  from 
radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do 
not  want,  the  record  to  rest  in  its  pres- 
ent state;  -My  distinguished  colleague  is 
still  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  1.  this 
question :  Mr.  Gross,  I  hope  you  did  not 
imply,  knowing  that  the  Vice  President 
was  going  to  Scranton  to  speak  to  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  one  of  the 
oldest  patriotic  societies  in  the  history 
of  our  countiT.  -hat  it  would  be  all  right 
for  him  in  all  dignity  to  address  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  overalls? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 
Mr.  CAREY.  Because  they  have  long 
since  moved  out  of  the  overall  category. 
We  reserve  those  for  the  farmers  of  Iowa. 
Many  years  ago  we  doffed  oiu-  overalls 
and  put  them  in  Mrs.  Murphy's  chowder. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  Irish 
wearing  overalls  in  my  time,  and,  inci- 
dentally, they  were  good  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10790,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
I  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
commencing  on  August  14,  1967.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  session,  pubhc  hearings  were 
conducted  September  28,  October  5.  11. 
and  17,  1967,  and  on  February  1,  1968. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  held  executive  sessions  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  7,  28,  29,  and  March  4,  1968.  The 
committee  has  reported  H.R.  10790  fa- 
vorably with  amendments. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  protect  the  pubUc  from  the  dangers 


of  unnecessary  and  undesirable  elec- 
tronic product  radiation.  To  achieve 
this,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  establish  an  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  control  program 
which  would  include  the  development 
and  administration  of  performance 
standards  to  control  the  emission  of  radi- 
ation from  electronic  products  and  the 
undertaking  by  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations of  research  and  investigation 
into  the  effects  and  control  of  such  radi- 
ation emissions.  . 

Tlie  general  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  definition  section— section  355— 
which  sets  forth  the  meaning  of  "elec- 
tronic product  radiation."  "electronic 
product,"  "manufacturer,"  and  "com- 
merce." 

Section  356  sets  forth  the  necessary 
details  for  the  establishment  of  an  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  control  program. 
It  includes  requirements  for  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  perform- 
ance standards,  the  planning  r.nd  coordi- 
nating of  research,  developing,  training, 
and  operational  activities  to  minimize 
emis'^ion.s  the  maintenance  of  liaison 
with  industry,  th?  .study  and  evaluation 
of  emissions  oi  and  exposure  to  elec- 
tronic product  radiation,  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  for  minimizing 
exposure,  and  consultation  and  liaison 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  pro- 
:;rams  for  testing  and  evaluating  elec- 
tronic product  radiation,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  performance  standards. 

Section  357  requires  the  Secretary  by 
reculation  to  prescribe  performance 
standards  upon  a  determination  that 
thev  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Dublic  health  and  safety,  and  sets  forth 
certain  criteria  for  such  standards.  In 
this  section,  administrative  procedures 
and  the  right  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
cedures are  spelled  out  as  are  provisions 
for  judicial  review.  . 

Section  357' f>  establishes  a  National 
Advisorv  Committee  on  Electronic  Prod- 
uct Radiation  Standards  which  is  to  be 
made  up  of  at  least  nine  members.  The 
membership  must  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  industries  manufacturing  elec- 
tronic products,  independent  testing  lab- 
oratory personnel,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  scientific  and  professional  or- 
panizations  concerned,  and  the  general 
public.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  con- 
sult this  committee  before  prescribing 
any  performance  standards. 

Section  358  provides  for  notification 
of  delects  by  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tronic products  after  discovery  that  a  de- 
fect which  relates  to  safety  of  use  of  any 
electronic  product  for  which  standards 
are  set  exists. 

Section  359  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  deliver  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  upon 
request  samples  of  electronic  products 
which  are  being  imported  into  the  United 

St3.t6S 

Section  360<a)  requires  manufacturers 
of  electronic  products  for  which  stand- 
ards have  been  prescribed  to  establish 
and  maintain  testing  records  and  make 
reports  to  provide  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  by  regula- 
tion reasonably  require. 

Section  360 cb)   authorizes  the  Secre- 


tary of  HEW  by  regulation  to  require  re- 
taUers  of  color  television  receivers,  for 
which  there  are  standards,  to  furnish 
manufacturers  of  the  receivers  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  identi- 
fy and  locate  the  first  purchasers. 

Section  360(A)  describes  prohibited 
acts  to  foreclose  the  introduction  into 
commerce  of  electronic  products  which 
do  not  comply  with  standards. 

Section  360(B)  sets  forth  provisions 
to  restrain  violations  under  section 
360(A)  and  provides  civil  penalties  of 
not  more  than  Sl.OOO  for  each  violation 
of  section  360*  A)  and  a  maximum  of 
!S;200.000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions. 

Section  360(C)  provides  for  Fedcicl 
preemption.  Under  it.  no  State  will  have 
authority  to  establish  or  continue  any 
standard  which  is  applicable  to  the  same 
aspect  of  performance  of  an  electronic 
product  as  aft  existing  Federal  standard 
unless  such  State  standard  Is  identical 
to  the  Federal  standard. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  pubUc  has  been  carefully 
taught  to  fear  X-radiation  and  to  avoid 
it.  Scientists  and  medical  men  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  appraise  the  public  of 
this  danger  because  it  was  discovered  the 
hard  way.  People  working  year  in  and 
year  out  with  very  small  sources  of  ■ 
radiation  sickened  and  died.  Even  the 
scientists  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession  working  with  radiation  to 
diagnose  and  to  heal  were  themselves 
attacked  by  this  insidious  force. 

Until  a  very  sliort  time  ago  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  experts  that  any  ionizing 
radiation  absorbed  by  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  did  damage  which  was  ir- 
reversible, and  that  anybody  absorbing 
enough  radiation  during  his  lifetime 
would  suffer  the  awful  consequences.  It 
has  been  learned  that  the  body  does,  in 
fact,  have  some  recuperative  power  from 
the  effects  of  radiation,  but  not  enough 
to  noticeably  alleviate  the  dangers. 

Because  of  all  this.  X-ray  is  used  spar- 
ingly even  to  diagnose  illness  or  treat  it. 
The  use  of  this  force  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  for  instance,  is  strictly  one  of 
relative  dangers.  It  is  hoped  that  in  kill- 
ing the  cancer  cells  the  body  will  re- 
ceive less  damage  than  that  inflicted  by 
the  treatment. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  dis- 
covery of  excessive  radiation  by  some 
xolor  television  sets  caused  so  much  con- 
cern. It  should  be  understood  that  the 
levels  of  radiation  involved  in  color  tele- 
vision sets  is  very  low  compared  with 
the  things  we  have  been  discussing  here- 
tofore. We  are  told  that  remaining  at 
least  6  feet  away  from  the  color  televi- 
sion set  should  eliminate  any  danger. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  re- 
vealed that  in  the  case  of  the  General 
Electric  television  sets  involved,  a  small 
square  of  relatively  hght  metal  would 
effectively  shield  against  the  radiation 
being  emitted.  Nonetheless,  some  danger 
did  exL-st.  and  it  v,as  considered  better  by 
the  industry  and  by  the  Goverranent 
that  it  be  treated  seriously. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  not  a  puni- 
tive measure  based  upon  a  conclusion  of 
bad  performance  by  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  we  found  that 


the   industry   has   been  very   conscien- 
tious in  its  handling  of  this  problem.  The 
aUowable    levels    of    radiation    recom- 
mended for  television  sets,  for  example. 
Tver^very  low.  We  did  find,  however, 
that  a  color  television  set  can  be  ad- 
iusted  as  it  grows  older  to  make  up  for 
^gradually  dimming  picture.  This  in- 
volves raising  the  voltage  by  so^e  minor 
adjustments  in  the  set.  The  higher  the 
voltage  the  more  radiation  is  created  so 
here  was  an  additional  problem  which 
needed  attention  in  order  to  protect  the 
purchasing  public  and  also  those  work- 
ing with  used  equipment. 

Certainly  color  television  sets  are  not 
the  only  sources  of  radiation  by  elec- 
tronic products.  There  are  many.  Several 
of  them  are  pointed  out  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  I  must  admit  that  most 
of  them  I  would  not  recognize  if  I  met 
them  face  to  face.  The  report  speaks  of 
X-ray  spectrographs,  klystron  tubes  and 
cathode  ray  tubes,  for  example.  I  am 
told    that    the   problem,    however,   can 
reach  to  the  more  common  products  such 
as    fluorescent    bulbs    and    ultraviolet 
lamps.  It  seemed  very  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee   that    here    was   an    area   where 
standards,  worked  out  and  established  by 
the  Government,  would  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  public  and  to  industry  as 

well.  ,     ^ 

The  bill,  first  of  aU.  defines  electronic 
products  and  electronic  radiation.  The 
definition  is  broad  enough  to  mclude 
such  new  devices  as  those  employing  the 
laser  principle  and  also  those  described 
us  ultrasonic. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish standards  to  control  product  radia- 
tion in  those  cases  where  it  appears  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety.  Obviously,  different 
standards  may  be  required  for  different 
classes  of  products.  The  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  work  with  the  scientific  com- 
munity  in  and  out  of  Government  to 
develop  procedures  and  techniques  for 
minimizing  the  danger.  This  will  require 
research,  evaluation,   and  exchange  ot 
information.   When,   after   consultation 
with  all  appropriate  people  and  agencies 
the    Secretary    does    determine    that    a 
standard  is  necessary,  he  will  Proceed 
to  establish  that  standard  with  all  ol  the 
protections  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  including  rights  to  judicial 
review  by  those  who  will  be  required  to 
apply  the  standard.  A  newer,  amended 
standard  can  be  made  effective  between 
1  and  2  vears  after  it  is  i-ssued  unless 
there  is  some  urgent  reason  for  an  earliei 

date. 

If  another  situation  were  to  arise  smi- 
ilar  to  the  color  television  situation  of 
last  year,  it  would  obviously  be  desirable 
to  notify  the  owners  of  the  sets  involved. 
This  posed  a  problem  for  the  committee 
because    we    have    already    been   made 
aware  of  the  situation  with  color  tele- 
vision sets.  Since  it  is  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture that  standards  may  be  set  for  elec- 
tronic products  which  are  much  smaller, 
*t  would  pose  insurmountable  problems 
of  recordkeeping  if  we  were  to  require 
information  at  all  times  as  to  all  pur- 
chasers. Because  of  this,  the  bill  calls 
for  a  dual  system.  In  the  case  of  color 
television  sets  the  retailer  must  provide 


a  record  which  will  identify  the  first  pm - 
chaser  and  maintain  that  record  so   im 
the  manufacturer  can.  if  need  be- t'ack 
him  down.  In  all  other  products,  at  least 
fTthe  time  being,  it  is  only  reqmred 
that  the  manufacturer  give  notice  to  he 
first  purchaser  when  he  can  find  him. 
He  will  also,  however.  P've  notice  of  de- 
fects  to    the   Secretary   who    ^;>1     then 
make    a    public    announcement    if    this 
seems  desirable.  This  may  seem  like  a 
sornewhat  less  than  satisfactory  .system. 
buTwe  feel  that  the  Government  and  i.i- 
dust^  will  need  far  more  experience  in 
fto^rea  before  anything  more  definite 
could  be  made  to  work 

The  bill  also  provides  for  civil  en- 
altics  of  $1,000  for  each  violation  with 
a  maximum  accumulated  PC'ial  y  o 
S'OO  000  for  any  related  s.nes^  Tnis  i. 
based  upon  the  system  used  in  the  traffic 
safetv  legislation  of  last  year 

Sis  is   a  pood   and  timely  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 

"m^ '  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman   from    Oklahoma    IMr.    Jar- 

"  Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10790,  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act.  which  I 
haie  cosponsored  with  my  colleague,  the 
centleman  from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
PAUL  SOGERS.  Let  me  at  this  point  pay 
special   commendation   to   Mr.   Rogers. 
Who  has  been  a  key  factor  m  congres- 
sional recognition  of   this  problem^.  He 
has^  made  a  real  contribution  and  de- 
serves much  credit.  ^    ,  *    ^f 
Mr.    Chairman,    since    August    14   of 
last  year,   our   subcommittee   has  con- 
H„otpd  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  po- 
Sal  hazaTds  presented  by  some  of  our 
most  common  electronic  products.  Those 
hearings  have  demonstrated  the  need  for 
Federal  standards  in  this  area,  as  \\eU 
L  continued  research  and  investigation 
into  the  problems  of  radiation  from  such 

products.  j;ofir,n 

Persons  exposed  to  excessive  radiation 
may  suffer  lasting  injuries  to  their  health 
Seveu  death.  Responsible  authorities 
have  concluded  that  the  reception  of  ra- 
diation by  an  individual  js  retained  thus 
making  its  effect  cumulative.  Fui.her 
moi^  these  adverse  results  from  exce  - 
sive  radiation  -nay  be  ini^>"°;^\"°^  °^  I 
to  an  individual,  but  may  albo  be  trans 
mitted  by  him  to  his  descendents. 

There  are  numerous  electronic  prod- 
ucts which  have  this  potential  radiation 
hazard.  Color  television  sets,  because  o 
their   increasing   popularity   and   wide 
spread  availability,  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  publicity  in  the  course  of  the 

Kings  on  H.R.  lO^^"- J.^^  ^'^OOO  rS 
shown  that  approximately  2.700.000  le 
ceivers  were   sold   for   domestic   use   m 
1965-  that  this  number  increased  to  4,- 
SoSoOO  in  1966.  and  that  in  1967.  sorne 
5>:,   million  receivers  were  sold  on    he 
domestic  market.  No  one  knows  for  sure 
just  how  many  color  television  sets  emit 
radiation  at  levels  which  may  be  danger- 
ous. However,  recent  surveys  conducted  in 
Pinellas  County.  Fia..  and  m  our  own 
Washington  metropohtan  area  meastir- 
ing  the  amount  of  X-radiation  from  color 
television  sets,  have  confirmed  the  ex- 


istence of   the   very   real  dangers  that 
this  bill  will  attempt  to  control. 

This  bill  will  provide  specific  respon- 
sibility  and  authority  for   the^Part- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
protect  the  public  from  electronic  prod- 
uct  radiation.   A   part  of  the   program 
shall  be  the  constant  evaluation  of  haz- 
ards from  known  sources  of  electronic 
product  radiation.  To  assist  the  Depait- 
ment  and  its  Secretai-y.  authority  is  given 
to  make  grants  to  and  negotiate  contracts 
with    public    and    private    organizations 
and  individuals  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary research,  evaluation,  and  testing  as- 
pecU  of  the  program. 

Mr    Chairman,   the   committee   feels 
that  the  industries  enpaaed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electronic  products  have  show  n 
a  responsible  atutude  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  assuring  the  public  of  the 
highest    degree    of    health    Protection. 
However,  improvements  can  be  effected, 
and  such  improvements  will  be  facili- 
tated under  the  bill  with  continued  in- 
dustry effort  and  through  the  work  of 
the     Secretary.     This     legislation,     Mr 
Chairman,  is  another  major  step  toward 
the  protection  of  the  American  consumer 
and  deserves  the  .support  of  the  entire 
Congress.    I    most    sincerely    urge    this 
body's  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  nel- 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w  11 
speak  ver%'  briefly  about  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  review  before 
the  .subcommittee  and  the  atmosphere 
which  existed  in  the  committee  and  also 
between  industry  and  HEW.  which  I  be- 
lieve rie.scres  preat  compliment. 

We  found  that  there  was  no  authority 
in  the  hands  of  HEW  to  do  anything 
about  standards  dealing  with  electrical 
equipment  which  might  have  radiation 
dangers  by  emissions,  and  under  the 
present  law  no  authority  was  m  the 
hands  of  HEW  to  set  up  these  stand- 

^^t  also  must  be  said  that  when  in- 
dustry found  some  of  the  color  television 
sets  were  defective,  industry  called  them 
back  in  for  reexamination  and  restruc- 
turing in  the  public  interest.  I  believe 
they  should  be  complimented  for  that. 

In  the  hcarinps  we  learned  that  indus- 
try and  HEW  were  perfectly  willing  to 
sit  down  together  to  work  oul  these 
standards  so  that  the  public  would  be 
protected. 

In  th^  bill  wo  provide  provisicns  loi 
registration,  so  .hat  we  can  keep  track 
of  equipment  which  may  be  m  the 
hands  of  the  public,  up  until  such  time 
as  adequate  standards  are  established, 
and  then  they  may  drop  the  Provision 
if  they  find  the  puolic  is  adequate^  pio- 

tPCtGCi 

I  feel  this  in  a  very  sensible  piece  of 
leaislation.  It  senes  a  public  "ced^lt  pro- 
tects the  pubhc  as  it  ought  to  dO- 1  h>^hlN 
recommend  consideration  and  adoption 

of  the  bill.  _    .  ,  , 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

IMr  Rogers'.  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me. 
I,  too,  want  to  join  with  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  saying  that  there  was 
fine  work  done  by  the  subcommittee  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ment as  well  as  the  industry. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  10790,  has 
as  its  basic  purpose,  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
electronic  products  are  capable  of  emit- 
ting radiation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  now  are 
emitting  such  radiation,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  the  radia- 
tion being  emitted  is  above  the  accept- 
able tolerance  level  for  humans. 

Standards  for  the  control  of  the  emis- 
sion of  hazardous  radiation  from  elec- 
tronic products  is  needed. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  set  such  standards  for  electronic 
products  when  they  are  found  to  present 
radiation  hazards  which  in  most  cases  is 
an  unwanted  byproduct  in  the  operation 
of  the  products. 

Testimony  from  industry  during  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation  acknowledged 
the  emission  of  radiation,  often  excessive 
emission,  in  not  only  color  television  re- 
ceivers, but  also  microwave  ovens,  radar, 
Isisers,  computing  systems,  and  other 
ionizing — electromagnetic — as  well  as 
nonionizing  products. 

The  committee  commended  the  indus- 
try for  its  interest  and  cooperation,  and 
I  am  sure  the  industry  feels  that  this 
problem  needs,to  be  met.  and  that  they 
will  work  wiQi  the  Secretary  to  meet  the 
problem  through  effective  standards. 

As  research  into  the  causes  of  this 
radiation  continues,  not  only  into  exist- 
ing products,  but  into  products  that  are 
not  yet  on  the  market,  new  standards 
may  be  set  and  the  hazardous  radiation 
will  be  readily  identified  and  controlled. 

I  first  became  aware  of  this  problem  of 
radiation  being  emitted  from  electronic 
products  through  studies  made  by  a  Dr. 
John  Ott  in  Sarasota.  Fla..  who  experi- 
mented with  mice  placed  in  front  of  tele- 
vision screens. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  problem  be- 
came more  real,  insofar  as  humans  are 
concerned,  when  the  General  Electric 
Co.  announced  that  some  100,000  of  its 
color  television  receivers  were  found  de- 
fective and  could  emit  radiation  above 
the  generally  accepted  level  of  0.5  niilli- 
roentgen  per  hour  at  a  distance  of  5 
centimeters  from  the  face  of  the  screen. 
That  is  about  2  inches. 

The  cause  of  the  excessive  radiation  in 
the  GE  sets  was  found  in  a  defective 
shimt  regulator  tube. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  radiation  in  color  receivers  from 
GE,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers,  can 
be  caused  not  only  by  a  defective  shunt 
regulator  tube  but  also  by  the  rectifier 
tube  as  well  as  by  the  face  of  the  picture 
tube  itself,  and.  of  course,  by  a  service  re- 
pairman either  coming  into  the  home  or 
taking  a  set  in  his  shop  and  increasing 
the  voltage  of  the  set. 

I  must  emphasize  that  by  this  lecisla- 
tion.  which  I  introduced  along  witli  my 
colleague  the  Honorable  John  Jarman  of 


Oklahoma,  we  do  not  seek  to  condemn, 
but  rather  to  protect.  To  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  from  such  excessive  radiation 
in  the  future. 

Durinc;  tlie  extensive  hearings,  and  in 
writin':  this  bill,  the  committee  made  it 
clear  tliat  research  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  identify  potential  sources  of,  and  the 
con.scquencos  of  expo.sure  to,  electronic 
product  radiation. 

The  cnmmittec.  in  unanimously  re- 
porting this  bill  and  recommending  that 
it  (10  pass,  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
:i  V  orkable.  effective  piece  of  legislation 
which  can  protect  the  public  health. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  shall  be  de- 
li^Thttd  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  centleman  from  Florida  yield- 
ins  to  me  at  this  point  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
.'itroncly  in  favor  cf  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, legislation  which  is  designed  to 
protect  the  public.  I  think  it  is  important 
and  timely  that  it  be  presented  and  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers]  have 
any  idea  as  to  how  many  people  have 
been  injured  or  have  indeed  been  brought 
into  a  fatal  illness,  as  a  result  of  any  of 
this  type  of  radiation  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  protect  acainst? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  of 
course  we  have  the  very  recent  case,  with 
which  I  am  sure  the  pentleman  from 
Missouri  is  familiar  and  has  read,  that 
appeared  in  Newsweek  of  last  week  in- 
volving certain  individuals  who  were  ex- 
ijosed  to  this  X- radiation  beam  in  the 
State  of  Penn.-ylvania.  This  is  probably 
the  most  recently  celebrated  case.  Very 
;>evcre  damage  was  suffered  by  these 
men. 

Mr.  IL'iLL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  tho.se  are  the  dramatic  cases, 
the  obvious  cases  which  always  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  that 
leads  to  my  next  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed legislation  seek  to  protect  against 
all  different  types  of  radiation  and  all 
different  hazards  involved,  whether  by 
reason  of  environment  involving  a  radia- 
tion atmosphere  in  which  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  or  whether  it  is  a  situation 
involved  as  "perchance"'  such  as  the  ex- 
ample which  was  cited  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  which 
involved  increasing  the  voltage,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  rectifier,  and  other  me- 
chanical and  electrical  as  well  as  elec- 
tronic and  radioactive  operations  are 
concerned  in  existing  television  sets? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  This  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  As 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 


realizes,  we  do  not  fully  know  nor  do  v.e 
undertake  to  set  out  all  of  the  effects  of 
radiation,  all  the  different  types  of  radia- 
tion. We  are  still  conducting  research 
with  reference  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  probably  one 
of  the  few  people  in  this  body  who  has 
been  upon  innumerable  occasions  over- 
exposed to  radiation  as  the  result  of  tlic 
operation  of  the  fluoroscope  in  the  days 
before  there  was  adequate  protection. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  again 
leads  to  another  question. 

Under  this  bill  for  example,  will  the 
Secretary  coordinate  his  authority  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  such 
as  the  Army  food  irradiation  laboratories 
at  Natick,  Mass.,  which  deal  with  isotopes 
and  electronic  radiation  of  many  types? 

Also,  has  there  been  sufficient  planning 
against  the  excessive  use  of  isotopes  or 
the 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
permit,  on  that  question  we  have  made 
it  clear  in  the  report  at  page  12  thereof, 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  read,  that  this  does  not  en- 
compass an  overlapping  of  authority  at 
all  or  a  limitation  or  encroachment  upon 
the  authority  of  the  agencies  involved 
in  this  field  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  So,  that  is  all  set  up.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  into  that 
field.  This  is  definitely  confined  to  elec- 
tronic products. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  one  final 
question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Also,  on  page  12  of  the  re- 
port— which  I  have  read — is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  legislation.  I  notice 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  iia  its  wisdom,  and 
those  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee in  support  of  this  legislation,  feel  that 
this  cost  will  go  from  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  to  over  $5  million  for  the  three 
different  sections  of  the  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Now,  does  this  come  out  of  the  present 
authorization  or  the  present  budget?  In 
other  words,  is  it  included  in  the  budget 
for  1969? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  1969.  Now,  let 
me  say  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  may  realize,  these 
are  simple  projections.  We  hope  that  the 
job  can  be  done  for  less  than  this.  How- 
ever, we  also  are  trying  to  accede  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  in  setting 
forth  very  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  inquired  about, 
exactly  what  is  anticipated  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  do.  We  feel  we  have  set 
forth  very  clearly  the  fact  that  we  are 
undertaking  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Chairman,    if    the 
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-rentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  does  comply  with  the 
current  law.  but  my  last  question  is  this: 
There  are  no  additional  authorizations 
contained  in  the  bill  and,  therefore,  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  cost  thereof  will 
come  out  of  the  existing  authorizations 
to  the  Secretary:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 

rcct. 

Before  I  conclude,  may  I  say  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  in  reference 
to  section  360(b> ,  where  the  term  •man- 
ufacturer" is  used,  the  term  "manufac- 
turer" in  tWs  section  may  also  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  a  company  such  as 
Sears  or  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  who  sells  elec- 
tronic products  such  as  TV  sets  under 
its  own  trade  name.  In  such  cases  such 
trade  name  companies  would  be  consid- 
ered as  manufacturers  in  effect,  so  that 
the  information  as  to  the  purchasers  of 
TV  sets  would  go  back  to  them  rather 
than  the  orignial  manufacturer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired.  ^    .  ,  , 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Carter). 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Not  one  of  us  here  wishes  to  have  his- 
tory judge  us  as  being  a  body  which 
lacked  the  foresight  to  protect  our  people. 
The  medical  professions,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, has  long  taken  advantage  of  the 
beneficial  uses  of  radiation.  However, 
Hei-man  Muller  in  his  1964  Nobel  laureate 
presentation  in  Stockholm,  sounded  an 
alarm  which  still  echoes,  that  the  genetic 
damage  which  can  be  produced  by  radia- 
tion places  a  burden  upon  society  in  judg- 
ing its  proper  use. 

Unlike  most  physical  insults  to  the 
body  the  effects  of  radiation  may  be 
passed  from  one  generation  to  another. 
A  genetic  mutation  in  an  individual  in 
the  population  will  be  expressed,  or  leave 
that  population  only  by  genetic  death 
which  in  the  terms  of  the  geneticist  is 
defined  as  the  failure  or  inability  of  a 
person  to  reproduce.  Thus,  we  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  optimizing  the  bene- 
ficial uses  of  radiation,  yet  controlling  all 
sources  of  radiation  which  produce  no 
benefit. 

A  high-voltage  tube  which  is  designed 
for  one  pm-pose,  and  only  incidental  to 
that  purpose  produces  X-rays  which  can 
expose  our  families  in  our  homes,  clearly 
must  be  controlled.  The  effects  of  radia- 
tion arc  cumulative  and  a  small  exposure 
received  from  one  source  adds  up  with  ex- 
posures from  other  sources.  By  not  con- 
trolling the  unnecessary  radiation  from 
electronic  products,  we  impose  an  un- 
warranted burden  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fessions in  their  use  of  radiation  for 
beneficial  results. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  control  of  radiation 
from  electronic  products.  By  providing 
funds  for  research  and  training,  we  will 
increase  our  capability  to  understand  the 
effects  of  radiation  and  thereby  receive 
optimum  benefits  with  minimum  risk. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  this  important 
legislation. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10790,  the  Radiation 
Control   for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 

1968.  .     ,  ,     • 

As  one  who  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation in  this  field  last  year,  since  this 
problem  first  came  to  public  attention, 
and  as  one  who  strongly  believes  that 
every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer,  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  the  purposes 

of  this  bill. 

In  this  era  of  accelerating  technology 
it  almost  requires  an  engineering  degree 
just  to  operate  some  of  tlie  devices  being 
presented  to  the  public  today.  How  many 
of  us  are  even  aware  of  the  potential 
dangers  those  same  devices  may  hold. 

It  is  precisely  to  a  segment  of  this 
problem  that  the  bill  now  before  us  ad- 
dresses itself.  . 

When  people  bought  about  4.7  million 
color  television  sets  in  1966,  and  about 
2  7  million  the  year  before,  not  one  real- 
ized that  he  might  be  subjecting  himself 
to  potentially  dangerous  radiations  every 
time  he  sat  before  his  set.  Apparently, 
not  even  the  manufacturers  were  cog- 
nizant of  having  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 
But  open  it  they  did. 

In  1967,  it  was  discovered  that  approx- 
imately 150,000  color  television  sets  had 
been  manufactured  that  emitted  partic- 
ularly high  levels  of  X-radiation.  The 
manufacturer  corrected  those  sets  when 
the  hazard  was  disclosed.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  public  suddenly  came 
face  to  face  with  the  realization  that 
electronic  products  posed  a  definite 
health  problem  about  which  nothing  had 
been  done. 

Had  a  suitable  system  of  testing  and 
control  been  in  force,  those  150,000  color 
television  sets  could  have  been  prevented. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  the 
truth  is  that  no  one  knows  how  many 
other  electronic  products  at  this  very 
moment  are  leaking  hazardous  radiation. 
The  proposed  Radiation  and  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  will, 
in  my  opinion,  provide  the  research,  in- 
vestigation, and  control  tools  necessary  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  at 
least  this  one  aspect  of  our  technological 
genius. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  the  time 
of  this  distinguished  body  with  an  item 
by  item  detailed  analysis  of  this  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  its  fine  chairman,  my 
good  friends  and  outstanding  ranking 
minority  members,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers],  and  I  Mr. 
Springer]  have  already  taken  care  of 
that. 

I  would,  however,  ask  for  clarification 
of  one  aspect  of  the  bill.  Section  359  deal- 
ing with  imports  of  electronic  products 
into  the  United  States  does  set  forth 
certain  controls  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Furthermore,  section  360A 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  import  an  electronic  device 
which  does  not  comply  with  applicable 
standards.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  bill  is 
vague  on  the  point  of  what  responsibihty 
is  actually  placed  on  foreign  manufac- 


turers who  would  ship  their  products  to 
the  United  States.  . 

Would  they,  for  example,  be  required 
to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  the  same  in- 
formation required  of  American  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Under  the  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  was  .-aying.  in  section  359 
definitelv  the  Sccixtary  of  the  Treasury 
has  to  submit  samples  of  anything  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  wishes  to  be  sampled.  The  Sec- 
ictao'  sets  up  the  standards.  These  must 
mcel'tlie  same  standards  of  every  device 
thai  i.<  beint;  used  in  this  country  or  that 
is  manufactured  in  tliis  country.  They 
would  have  to  meet  tliesc  standards  the 
same  way  as  they  would  in  this  countiy— 
that  is  right.  r  ,    ^ 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  oiler  an  amendment  to  clar- 
ify this  point  but  the  answer  of  the  gen- 
tleman establishes  the  legislative  intent 
and  should  leave  no  question  as  to  the 
bill's  application  to  foreign  manufactur- 
ers who  sell  their  wares  here. 

1  think  it  is  necessao*  to  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  is  not  designed  as  a 
l)uniiive  measure  against  the  television 
industry,  or  any  other  industry  for  that 
matter.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  in  its  report,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  that  industries  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts have  shown  a  responsible  altitude 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  assuring 
the  pubhc  of  the  highest  degree  of  health 
protection. 

Yet  tlie  fact  does  remain  that  improve- 
ments and  guarantees  are  essential,  and 
this  bill  will  help  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
and  the  American  consumer. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  KyrosI,  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  10790.  the  Radiation 
Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  ,    ^         . 

It  is  extremely  important  that  such 
legislation  be  speedily  passed  so  that  the 
Government  will  have  the  necessary  tools 
to  minimize  the  exposure  of  people  to 
electronic  product  radiation. 

The  frequent  reports  and  news  cover- 
age over  the  past  6  months  concerning 
X-radiation  from  color  television  re- 
ceivers pointed  to  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. Studies  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  shows  that  the  problem 
of  hazardous  radiation  is  not  limited  to 
color  television.  Tlie  studies  confirm  the 
need  for  immediate  action. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  such 
effects  upon  the  home,  but  I  am  equally 
concerned  that  we  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  extremely  im- 
portant potential  sources  of  hazardous 
radiation.  One  especially  important  ex- 
ample comes  to  mind— the  particle  accel- 
erator accident  in  a  research  and_^de- 
velopment  laboraioi-y  in  October  1967.  at 
HarmarviUe.  Pa. 

Barelv  2  weeks  ago  a  report  was  issued 
on  the  condition  of  the  three  men  seri- 
ously injured  in  this  radiation  accident. 
More  than  5  months  after  the  accident, 
one  of  the  injured  men  who  received  ex- 
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tremely  high  dosage  of  X-radiPtion,  re- 
mains in  the  hospital  and  the  date  of  his 
release  still  has  not  been  determined. 
Tw'o  other  victims  of  the  accident  have 
returned  to  work,  but  only  after  lengthy 
hospitalization. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  reports  of 
the  extremely  effective  and  well  planned 
medical  services  which  probably  saved 
the  lives  of  these  men:  but  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  note  my 
own  concern  that  as  the  number  of 
these  extremely  potentially  hazardous 
accelerators  come  into  u.s?.  there  is  no 
Federal  agency  provided  with  the  au- 
thority to  develop  and  enforce  rcfrula- 
tions  to  cover  the  exist.nc?  and  opera- 
tion of  these  electronic  products. 

H.R.  10790  would  give  the  Secretary-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  V/elfare  the  nec- 
essary tools — authority  to  establish  and 
enforce  performance  standards.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
support  research,  development,  training. 
and  operational  activitier  to  reduce  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  the  exposure  of 
workmeh.to  such  products. 

This  legislation  will  also  call  upon  the 
electronics  industrj'  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  electronic 
products  to  control  any  harmful  radia- 
tion. Representatives  of  the  electronics 
industry  have  been  cooperative  through- 
out the  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
indicated  their  own  concern  for  sound 
development  of  safeguards  for  the  public. 

I  feel  that  such  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  wish  to  place  myself  on 
record  as  being  wholeheartedly  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10790  and  the  objectives  it 
seeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price!. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
mc. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  since  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall),  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  overlapping  jurisdiction, 
section  4  of  this  bill  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  We  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  this  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  overlap.  We  also  have  noted 
in  the  report  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  one  of  the  areas  of  juris- 
diction that  is  mentione'^,  with  the 
thought  of  being  absolutely  certain  there 
would  be  no  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide for  overlapping  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  followed  the  leg- 
islative history  of  KH.  10790  intently 
and  with  considerable  interest  Although 
the  bill  as  introduced  appeared  to  con- 
flict in  certain  respects  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  reported  these  conflicts 
appear  to  have  been  eliminated.  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  As  I  read  the  bill  it  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  source,  by- 
product, and  special  nuclear  material. 
The  intent  of  H.R.  10790  seems  to  be  to 
bring  under  Federal  regulation  sources  of 
radiation  not  already  covered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Any  remaining 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  overlap- 
ping jurisdiction   between  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  be  removed  by  section  4  of  H.R. 

10790.  where  it  i:  specifically  provided: 

Tills  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  functions,  under  any 
other  provl-ilon  of  lav/,  of  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  p:-oposed  legislation  is 
cienerally  well  conceived,  necessary,  and 
deserving  of  cnactirent.  My  only  regret 
is  that  with  rcsnoc.  to  the  formulation 
of  performance  standards  to  control  the 
emission  of  radiation  from  the  electronic 
products  covered  by  the  bill,  H.R.  10790 
docs  not  recognize  explicitly  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  is  established  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  Pre.=;i- 
dcnt  in  development  of  policy  and  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  radiation  hazards. 
Section  274(h)  of  the  act  provides: 

The  Council  shall  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  radiation  matters,  directly  or  In- 
directly affecting  health,  including  guidance 
lor  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  forimulation 
of  radiation  standards  and  in  the  establish- 
ment ;ind  execution  or  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  States. 

Thus,  tlie  FRC's  advice  extends  to  all 
Federal  agencies,  not  just  the  AEC,  and 
to  radiation  from  whatever  source,  not 
just  materials  covered  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  The  Coimcil  consists  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Labor,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce,  the  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Chaii-man  of  the  AEC,  or 
their  designees. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  already  in  being,  represents  a  wide 
area  of  cxr^ertise.  and  v.-as  established  to 
provide  poiicy  guidance  to  all  Federal 
agencies  on  the  veiT  subject  covered  by 
this  bill,  it  seems  highly  regrettable  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  himself  is  a  member  of  the 
Council,  is  not  required  to  consult  with  it 
before  adopting  regulations  in  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation. 

Another  oversight,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  failure  of  this  bill  to  require  consulta- 
tion by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  v.ath  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements.  The  NCRP,  a  federally 
chartered  organization,  has  since  the  late 
19'20's  made  notable  contributions  to  the 
development  of  basic  radiation  protection 
criteria.  Over  the  years  NCRP  has  gained 
considerable  stature,  and  its  standards 
now  have  national  acceptance.  Indeed,  its 
recommendations  are  felt  on  the  interna- 
tional Isvel.  where  NCRP  works  closely 
with  its  international  counterpart,  the 
ICRP. 

It  is  my  liope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  addi- 
tion to  consulting  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Electronic  Product 
Radiation  Standards  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  this  bill,  will  consult  closely 
with  and  give  appropriate  weight  to 
relevant  standards  published  by  these  ex- 
pert groups  in  prescribing  any  perform- 
ance standards  under  this  legislation. 

I  note  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  support  research  by  public 


and  private  organizations  into  the  effects 
and  control  of  radiation  emissions  from 
covered  electronic  products.  In  order  to 
avoid  wasteful  duplication  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities and  technical  personnel  and  un- 
necessary costs,  it  would  also  be  my  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  AEC's  national  labora- 
tories wherever  he  thinks  they  can  be  of 
particular  ar.sistance  in  carrying  out  the 
research  contemplated  by  the  bill.  An 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
approved  last  session  now  permits  the 
Commission  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances to  perform  research  and  develop- 
ment for  others  in  its  laboratories  when 
the  Commission  determines  that  its  fa- 
cilities or  scientific  resources  have  the 
potential  of  lending  significant  assi-st- 
p.nce  in  the  fields  of  protection  of  public 
health  and  .safety.  In  view  of  the  AEC's 
v.-ide  experience  with  radiation  protec- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  man,  I  would  think  the 
Commission  could  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10790. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  spring  of 
1967  when  the  potential  hazard  of  ex- 
cessive X-radiation  from  color  television 
receivers  was  made  known  to  the  public, 
increased  attention  has  been  focused 
both  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  use  of  radiation  as  well  as  the 
associated  risks. 

Last  fall,  a  serious  radiation  accident 
during  the  operation  of  a  particle  accel- 
erator in  a  laboratory  in  Pennsylvania 
threatened  the  lives  of  three  men.  Only 
the  most  alert  and  effective  use  of  medi- 
cal skills  and  techniques  saved  them 
from  serious  injury. 

In  the  case  of  color  television  receiv- 
ers, we  have  heard  of  hazardous  X-ra- 
diation considerably  in  excess  of  the  0.05 
milliroentgens  limit  recommended  by 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements.  Recent  sur- 
veys show  that  it  is  an  industrywide 
problem. 

The  extended  application  of  such  de- 
vices as  microwave  ovens  for  domestic 
.use  focuses  attention  on  another  poten- 
tial source  of  hazard — in  tliis  cas3.  non- 
ionizing radiation — but  nonetheless  a 
potential  hazard  to  the  individual  which 
needs  careful  evaluation. 

We  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  con- 
tinual development  of  complex  electron- 
ic products  for  use  in  the  home  will  in- 
crease the  threat  to  the  pubUc  health 
unless  suitable  controls  are  estabUahed. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  10790  and  the  au- 
thority which  will  be  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  this  legislation  for  devel- 
oping performance  standards,  research, 
training  and  coordination  with  all  inter- 
ested groups  and.  agencies,  will  be  an  im- 
portant forward  step  In  making  certain 
we  preserve  the  benefits  of  modern  tech- 
nology while  we  eliminate  harmful  side 
effects. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  favored  a 
less  or  smaller  fine  or  penalty  in  case  of 
anv  violation  as  provided  under 
section  360iB)ib').  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  to  lower  the  in- 
dividual penalty  from  $1,000  to  S500. 
However.  I  know  that  the  intent  of  the 
committee  is  in  no  way  a  punitive  ap- 
rioach.  and  that  the  measure  is  not  in- 
londcd  as  an  indictment  of  the  television 
industrv.  but.  rather  a  .sound  approach 
for  safety  and  heaUh.  With  that  I  am 
sure   all  will   agree. 

I  call  on  ever>-  Member  of  this  House 
to  study  this  legislation  carefully  and 
join  me  in  its  support. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to 
"the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
ReineckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  con- 
aratulate  my  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers  I.  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  positive 
step  to  prevent  further  degradation  of 
our  environment  with  invisible  and  un- 
sensed  but  potentially  harmful  radiation 
from  electronic  products.  These  radia- 
tions include  X-rays,  microwaves,  and 
the  energetic,  coherent  light  waves  from 
lasers.  The  commonplace  experience  and 
knowledge  of  most  of  us  simply  is  not 
sufficient  to  protect  ourselves  again.st 
these  radiations. 

In  many  ways  v.e  should  be  thankful 
for  the  almost  accidental  discovery  last 
vear  that  some  color  television  sets  of  a 
well-known  and  reputable  manufacturer 
were  emitting  X-rays  well  above  recog- 
nized limits.  Since  then,  on  March  14.  the 
Public  Health  Services  reported  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  1.124  color  television 
receivers  in  the  Washington,  D.C..  area 
and  found  that  268,  about  20  percent, 
wee  emitting  detectable  X-radiation. 
with  65  of  them  emitting  more  than  the 
0  5  milliroentgens  per  hour  recommended 
by  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement.  Sets  of 
more  than  one  manufacturer  were  in- 
volved. 

This  episode  is  a  dramatic  warning 
that  we  cannot  blithely  assume  that  a 
manufacturer  of  an  electronic  product 
indeed  has  had  someone  looking  after 
the  safety  of  his  product.  So  many  indi- 
vidual designers,  engineers,  market  spe- 
cialists cost  accountants,  and  others 
have  a  hand  in  development  of  a  new- 
product  that  safely  can  be  lost  in  the 
shufBe,  especially  if  it  adds  to  costs,  un- 
less the  Government  sets  performance 
standards.  H.R.  10790  does  precisely 
that.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  an  electronic  product 
radiation  control  proiiram  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

For  example,  improvements  in  elec- 
tronic components  brings  us  to  the  time 
when  microwave  ovens  may  become  com- 
monplace in  kitchens  of  the  home,  res- 
taurants, and  food-service  industries. 
Microwave  ovens  are  already  on  the 
•narket.  Presumably  they  are  safe,  but  so 
■ere  the  color  television  sets.  Can  we 
,ake  for  granted  that  microwave  ovens 
>-iave  the  proper  safeguards  to  prevent 
their  users  from  accidental  exposure  to 
the  powerful  heating  action  of  this  radia- 


tion? Microwaves  from  such  an  oven 
can  cook  a  heavy  roast  in  one-eighth  to 
one-half  the  usual  time.  Think  what  that 
could  do  to  a  person  who  might  be  ex- 
posed if  a  safety  device  of  the  oven  were 
to  fail  because  of  poor  desitrn  or  cheap 
manufacture.  And  safety  devices  do  fail, 
even  in  leading  scientific  laboratories.  It 
was  onlv  last  fall  that  three  workers  at  a 
laboratory  near  Pittsburt;h  were  serious- 
ly exposed  to  X-rays  from  a  Van  de 
Graaff  machinc^anothrr  electronic 
product— when  a  safety  device  appar- 
t  ntlv  failrd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  emphasize  the  setting 
of   performance   standards  is   a  practi- 
cable wav  to  assure  tlie  radiation  safety 
that  the  public  requires.  In  many  ways 
this  situation  brings  to  mind  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  medical  and  dental  dc- 
vicps.   suraical   and   therapeutic   instru- 
ments  artificial  organs  and  limbs.  This 
is  whv  in  February   19G7   I   introduced 
HR    (3165  to  create  a  National  Medical 
Devices    Standards    Commis.sion.    This 
Commission    would    review    the    quality 
controls  and  manufacturing  procedures 
for  medical  devices.  I  believe  such  a  re- 
view IS  necessary  to  reveal  and  determine 
the    requircm.-nts   for    possible   Federal 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  .'-uch   items  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  ongoing  advancements  in  medical 
science,  the  heavy  emphasis  upon  quick 
and  direct  apphcations  of  that  science. 
the  sophistication  and  strangeness  of  the 
technologies  that  are  now  evolving  out 
of  that  medical  science  all  are  urgent 
reasons  to  act  now  to  control  the  manu- 
facture of  medical  devices  before  tragic 
errors  and  mistakes  tenerate  public  re- 
actions that  lead  to  ha.sty.  ill-considered 
response. 

Just  about  a  week  ago,  on  March  12. 
the  House  passed  H.R.  14910  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  electi-onic 
devices  which  emit  radiations  that  cause 
harmful  interference  with  radio  recep- 
tion. The  act  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  quaUty  of  our  communications  in  a 
time  whenever  more  products  are  being 
made  that  can  cause  interference.  But 
does  not  our  sense  of  values  seem  out  of 
balance  when  we  act  faster  to  assure  the 
quality  of  communications  reception 
than  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety? 

Mr.  Oliairman.  we  in  Congress  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  look  to  the 
future  and  anticipate  and  provide  for 
control  of  the  unwanted,  unexpected,  un- 
desirable side  effects  of  new  applications 
of  our  vigorous  science  and  technology. 
Congress  .set  a  great  example  in  1946 
and  again  in  1954  when  it  built  into  the 
Nation's  laws  for  atomic  energy 
thoroughgoing  jjrovisions  for  the  control 
of  nuclear  reactors,  of  artificial  radio- 
active materials,  before  their  use  became 
commonplace. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10790  will  further 
show  that  this  legislative  body  and  the 
rest  of  our  Government  is  able  to  deal 
intelligently  and  effectively  with  new 
technologies  without  waiting  for  and 
payins  the  cruel  human  price  of  need- 
less accident  and  injury.  I  urge  your 
immediate  support  for  H.R.  10790  and 
your  attention  to  my  bill,  H.R.  6165. 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  t^entleman  froni 
New  York  I  Mr.  Murphy  i.  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man   I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

As  is  .-io  often  the  ca.se  with  our  hii^lny 
advanced  technology,  we  ru.sh  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  convenience  and  plea.sure 
before  fullv  understandini--  iis  ultiinnte 
affects  A.s"  a  result,  many  products  of 
this  lechnolo'^y  contain  harmful  ele- 
ments which  may  endaiv-cr  the  public 
health.  Bccau.'^e  our  society  is  ucarcd  to 
mass  production  and  wide  di.sinbulion, 
there  is  a  sliom:  national  concei n  lor  tne 
inotection  of  the  general  public  Irom  the 
adverse  effects  of  this  technoloey. 

One  of  the  mo.st  dramatic  advances  in 
our  .scientific  development  has  been  in 
tlie  field  of  electronics,  and  there  are  few 
homes  todav  which  do  not  have  electrical 
products  of  .some  kind.  Recent  .studies 
have  found  that  numerous  electronic 
products  have  the  capability  of  emitting 
radiation  at  levels  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 

Because  the  avera-'C  citizen  has  no  way 
of  protecting  nuainst  .such  dangers,  or 
even  knowlnii  that  tliey  exist.  I  co.spon- 
soicd  lecislation  to  establish  an  electronic 
product  radiation  control  program  w  ithin 
tlie  DciJariment  ol  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Tl-.e  danuer  here  is  that  the  reception 
of  radiation  bv  an  individual  is  retained 
thus  makinu  its  effect  cumulative,  and 
adverse  effects  of  excessive  radiation  may 
be  injuiiou.s.  not  only  to  the  individual, 
but  to  his  dt.scendants  as  well. 

The  iJioblem  today  is  that  no  one 
knows  how  many  electronic  products  are 
cmittinu  hazardous  radiation.  During  tlie 
tieannss  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  color  tel- 
evision sets  were  cited  as  one  source  of 
radiation  emissions,  but  no  one  knows 
how  many  color  television  sets  are  emit- 
ting hazardous  radiation.  But  it  is  clear 
from  this  one  product  alone  that  we  mast 
act  now:  m  1965  2.7  million  color  tele- 
vLsion  sets  were  sold  in  this  country:  ni 
1966  4  9  million  were  sold,  and  in  1967  5  o 
million.  Thus  today  millions  of  people 
own  an  electrical  product  which  may  be 
causing  serious  and  permanent  damage 
to  their  health,  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  damace  is  being  done,  or  which 
.sets  may  be  doing  it.  .         i 

The  industrv  is  very  concerned  s\un 
this  hazard,  and  is  moving  to  meet  their 
responsibiUly  to  protect  the  public 
health.  But  the  magnitude  of  me  prob- 
lem calls  for  national  action.  The  bill 
now  before  this  body  would  provide  the 
tools  necessary  to  protect  the  pub  ic 
health    m    this    field,    and    .should    be 

approved.  _ ,.  ^ 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cnauman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  £;entleman  from  North  Carolina  I  ^>r. 
Henderson  1. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
note  with  ureat  interest  and  apprecia- 
lion  that  V-\o  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  indicated,  in 
its  report  accompanying  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  compliance  with  Public 
Law  801.  84th  Coni:icss.  by  indicating 
the  personnel  costs  involved  in  H.R. 
10790. 
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In  November  of  last  year  I  indicated  to 
the  Members  that  it  was  not  only  good 
budgeting  but  good  lawmaking,  and  cer- 
tainly good  government,  to  detennlne  the 
total  cost  of  bills  Including  the  number  of 
additional  personnel  before  creating  new 
programs  or  expanding  old  ones. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  urged  to  require  the  heads  of 
each  department  and  acency  to  develop 
complete  cost  information  on  all  pro- 
posed programs. 

In  turn,  I  indicated  to  the  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
on  November  16.  1967,  the  neces.sity  for 
showing  total  labor  costs  and  also  called 
attention  to  Public  La'.v  301  of  the  84t'i 
Congress. 

Again,  I  am  happy  lo  state  that  Chair- 
man Staggers  has  complied  with  Public 
Law  801.  and  you  will  find  that  informa- 
tion well  specified  on  page  12  of  the  sub- 
ject report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10790.  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
protect  the  public  against  devices  in  the 
electronics  field,  the  radiation  emissions 
of  which  may  be  hazardous.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  program  whose  function  it  is 
to  develop  performance  standards  and 
it  calls  for  research  to  minimize  exposure 
to  such  radiation. 

To  effect  the  health  protection  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
establish  an  electronic  product  radiation 
control  program  which  would  include  the 
development  and  administration  of  per- 
formance standards  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
electronic  products.  Under  this  program, 
'"research  and  investigation  into  the  ef- 
fects and  control  of  radiation  emissions 
will  be  conducted  by  public  and  private 
organi2ations. 

As  the  number  of  new  electronic  de- 
vices begins  to  become  more  prominent 
on  the  market,  there  arises  a  more  press- 
ing need  to  protect  the  public.  Such 
things  as  microwave  ovens  are  not  far 
from  the  commercial  market  and  the 
laser  beam  Is  finding  greater  use.  Medi- 
cal and  dental  X-ray  equipment  has  long 
been  with  us  and  fluoroscopes,  once  a 
common  item,  are  now  being  used  only 
in  conser\'ative  ways. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  used  to  go  to  the  shoe- 
store  and  the  method  of  fitting  a  person 
was  by  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope.  The  ra- 
diation from  these  instruments  was  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  hazardous  to  health. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  fluoroscope,  doc- 
tors used  it  with  no  thought  of  personal 
danger.  Many  suffered  the  loss  of  fingers 
or  hands  through  the  inroads  of  radia- 
tion. 

Radiation  is  something  which  accimiu- 
lates  in  the  human  body.  It  does  not  come 
and  go.  It  is  thought  to  even  accimiulate 
and  be  transmitted  to  a  person's  de- 
scendants. 

We  are  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  all 
the  byproducts  of  X-ray  exposure  but 
we  do  knov;  that  a  sufBciency  thereof  will 
cause  cancer,  leukemia,  and  death. 
Where  the  exposure  is  not  sufficient  for 
these  extremes,  damage  to  the  regenera- 
tive powers  may  result. 


Public  notice  of  this  radiation  prob- 
lem arose  out  of  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation when  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  color  television  seta  were 
found  to  be  emanating  a  higher  degree  of 
radiation  than  was  safe.  The  niunber  of 
color  sets  on  the  market  more  than 
doubled  since  1965  when  there  were  2.7 
million.  At  last  report  there  were  over  5.5 
million  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number,  r.o  one  knows  iiow  many  are 
emitting  hazardous  radiations.  At  the 
hearings  it  was  pointed  out  that  150,000 
color  television  sets  had  been  manufac- 
tured which  incorporated  a  type  of  shunt 
regulating  tube,  and  that  a  majority  of 
those  tested  emitted  excessively  high 
levels  of  X- radiation.  The  color  sets 
trusted  were  of  the  large  .screen  variety 
which  required  a  kilovolt  capacity  high 
enough  to  create  X-radiation. 

This  X-radiation  can  and  mu.st  be  ef- 
fectively shielded.  This  bill  provides  the 
necessary  authority  for  inspecting  these 
devices  r.nd  for  providing  safe  levels  of 
radiation.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  n:5t  singling  out  television  because  in 
checking  on  the  dangers  of  radiation, 
medical  X-ray  units  were  found  defec- 
tive in  over  50  percent  of  the  machines 
tested. 

When  I  speak  of  the  need  for  correc- 
tion, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  the  electronic  industry  has  al- 
ways been  scrupulous  and  eager  in  their 
desire  to  produce  a  safe  and  efQcient 
product.  I  have  evcrj-  confidence  that 
with  the  type  of  bill  that  we  are  voting 
on  today,  this  propensity  will  not  be 
stifled.  This  bill  will  give  the  industry  the 
necessarj'  leeway  while  guaranteeing  req- 
uisite safety  for  our  people.  It  will  make 
certain  that  ihe  harmful  exposure  will  be 
cut  down  as  much  as  possible. 

It  think  this  legislation  is  fair  in  that 
it  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  public  but  also  the  prob- 
lems of  Industry. 

I  accordingly  urge  pascage  of  this  nec- 
essary legislation. 

Mr.  SPRmGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
such  time  as  I  may  consume,  to  com- 
mend and  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  JarmanI,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Rogers],  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
hearings  which  they  conducted  on  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  had  the  best  relationship  on  our 
committee  that  I  know  of  anywhere  in 
the  Congress.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer]  and  aU  the 
members  of  the  minority  side  for  their 
cooperation.  And  I  might  say  that  today's 
cooperation  by  majority  and  minority 
Members  is  by  no  means  Ein  exception.  It 
has  been  continuing  right  along  in  all 
types  of  complex  legislation  before  our 
committee.  I  value  this  relationship  very, 
very  highly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this -is  an  im- 
portant bill.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  unanimously.  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 


committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TnxB 
S::cTioM   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  th3 
"Radiation   Control   for  Health   and   Safety 
Act  of  1968". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Part  F  of  tlOe  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  such 
parL  .Tiid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  P — Licensing  or  Biological  Products 
.\ND  Cunical  Laboratories  and  Contcol  op 
Radiation 

"subpart  1 — biological  products" 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  above  the 
section  heading  of  section  353  the  following: 

"SUBPART    2 CLINICAL    LABORATORIES" 

and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  part  P 
the  following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART    3 — ELECTRONIC    PRODUCT    RADIATION 
CONTHOL 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  354.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  must  be 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  electronic 
product  radiation.  Thus,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  subpart  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
by  the  Secretary  of  an  electronic  product 
radiation  control  program  which  shall  in- 
clude the  development  and  administration 
of  performance  standards  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
electronic  products  and  the  undertaking  by 
public  and  private  organizations  of  research 
and  Investigation  into  the  effects  and  control 
of  such  radiation  emissions. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  355.  As  used  in  this  subpart — 

"(1)  the  term  •electronic  product  radia- 
tion' means — 

"(A)  any  Ionizing  or  non-lonizlng  electro- 
magnetic or  particulate  radiation,  or 

"(B)   any  sonic  or  ultrasonic  wave, 
which  is  emitted  from  an  electronic  product 
as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  electronic 
circuit  in  such  product; 

"(2)  the  term  'electronic  product'  means 
any  manufactured  or  assembled  product 
which  contains  an  electronic  circuit  and 
which  emlts_  electronic  product  radiation; 

"(3)  the  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, assembling,  or  importing  of  elec- 
tronic products; 

"(4)  the  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
Bierce  between  any  place  In  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

"(5)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puorto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"Electronic  product  radiation  control 

program 

"Sec.  356.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  an  electronic  product 
radiation  control  program  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety  from  elec- 
tronic product  radiation.  As  a  part  of  such 
programs,  he  shall — 

"(1)  pursuant  to  section  357,  develop  and 
administer  performance  standards  for  elec- 
tronic products; 

"(2)  plan,  conduct,  coordinate,  and  sup- 
port research,  development,  training,  and 
operational  activities  to  minimize  the  emis- 


sions of.  and  the  exposure  of  people  to.  elec- 
tronic product  radiation; 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  with  and  receive  In- 
formation from  industry,  industry  associa- 
tions and  other  organizations  on  present 
find  future  potential  electronic  product  ra- 
diation; .    .  ,    „„  . 

••i4)  study  and  evaluate  emissions  of,  and 
conditions  of  exposure  to.  electronic  product 

radiation;  ^.         , 

••(5)  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  procedures  and  techniques 
for  minimizing  exposure  to  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation;  and  ,.   .     „    „.„h 

"(6)  consult  and  maintain  Ualson  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  (A)  tech- 
niques, equipment,  and  programs  for  testing 
and  evaluating  electronic  product  radia- 
tion and  (B)  the  development  of  perform- 
ance standards  pursuant  to  section  357  to 
control  such  radiation  emissions, 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)(A)  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means  the  results  of.  and  other  Information 
concerning,  research  and  studies  relating  to 
the  nature  and  extent  cf  the  hazards  and 
control  of  electronic  product  radiation;  and 
(B)  make  such  recommendations  relating 
to  such  hazards  and  control  as  he  considers 
appropriate;  .     . 

"(21  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  r.nd  institutions. 
and  to  Individuals  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (4i,  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  org.inizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States   (31  U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5): 

"(4)  procure  (bv  negotiation  or  otherwise) 
electronic  products  for  research  and  testing 
purposes,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  products. 

"Performance  standards  for  electronic  prod- 
ucts 


s 


"Sec  357.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  performance  standards 
for  electronic  products  to  control  the  enais- 
slon  of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
such  products  if  he  determines  that  such 
standards  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  pubUc  health  and  safety.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  interested 
persons,  including  representatives  of  indus- 
tries which  would  be  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards, and  shall  give  consideration  to— 

"(A)  the  latest  available  scientific  and 
medical  data  in  the  field  of  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation; 

"(B)  the  standards  currently  recommended 
by  (i)  other  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
sibiUties  relating  to  the  control  and  meas- 
urement of  electronic  product  radiation,  and 
(11)  public  or  private  groups  hartng  an  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  electronic  product 
radiation;  .     ,      , 

••(C)  the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  such  standards  as  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular electronic  product;  and 

"(D)  the  adaptablUty  of  such  standards 
to  the  need  for  uniformity  and  reliability  of 
testing  and  measuring  procedures  and  equip- 
ment. ^  ^._  . 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  different 
and  individual  performance  standards,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  and  feasible,  for  differ- 
ent electronic  products  so  as  to  recognize 
their  different  operating  characteristics  and 

uses. 

"(3)  The  performance  standards  prescribed 
under  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
electronic  product  which  Is  Intended  solely 
for  export  If  (A)  such  product  and  the  out- 
side of  any  shipping  contaUier  used  in  the 
export  of  such  product  are  labeled  or  tagged 
to  show  that  such  product  Is  intended  for 
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e--Jort.  and  (B)  such  product  meets  all  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  country  Uj 
which  such  product  Is  Intended  for  export. 
•■(41  The  Secretarv  may  by  regulation 
amend  or  revoke  any  performance  standard 
prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(ta)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  ol  the  United  States  Code 
( relating  to  the  administrative  procedure  for 
rulcmaklnKK  and  cf  chapter  7  of  such  title 
(rp'.atir.g  to  JuciUi;il  review) .  shall  apply  with 
TC^v-e-l  to  anv  rcrulr.tion  prescribing,  amend- 
ing, cr  rcv'.'.um-  .  :iy  si..nd:u-d  prescribed 
U'u'cr  tills  section. 

•ici  Eich  reeuUtti^n  i.rc.<^rlblng.  amcnd- 
na  cr  revoking;  a  st.-tnd.'.rd  shall  specify  the 
dite  on  which  it  shall  take  efTect  which,  in 
t'  e  CSC  of  anv  regulation  prescribing,  or 
-mending  anv  standard,  may  not  be  scKiner 
"than  one  vear  or  not  lut*r  than  two  years 
nticr  the  date  on  which  such  rorulatlon  Is 
issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  for  p.xxl 
cause  shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective 
date  is  In  the  public  Interest  and  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  his  reason  for  such 
flndine.  In  which  c.\se  such  earlier  or  later 
date  shall  apply. 

"(d)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy 
as  to  the  validity  of  any  regulation  Issued 
under  this  section  prescribing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  performance  standard,  any  person 
who  will  be  adverselv  affected  by  such  regula- 
t'on  when  it  Is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  regulation  is 
issued  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  p.ace  of 
business,  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  regula- 
tion A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  or  oUier  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  in  tiie  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  Secretary  based  Uie 
regulation,  as  provided  in  secUon  2112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)    If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  Uiat 
such  addiUonal  evidence  is  material  and  that 
Uiere  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,   the  court  may  order 
such   additional   evidence    (and  evidence  m 
rebuttal    thereof)     to    be    taken    before    the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing   in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions   as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings, or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional   evidence  so  taken,   and  he  snail 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  hts 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  his  original  regula- 
tion,   with   the   return   of   such    additional 
evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  coiut  EhaU  have  Jiu-isdicUon  to  review 
tlie  regulation  in  accordance  with  chapter  7 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to 
grant  appropriate  rehef  as  provided  in  such 
chapter. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  regulation  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5 1  Any  action  Instituted  under  tliis  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
cliange  i:i  the  person  occupying  the  office  ol 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

"(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  lor  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(e)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  administrative  proceeaings 
under  this  section  shall  be  furnished  by  the 


=  -cretary  to  anv  Interested  party  at  his  re- 
quest, and  pavnient  ol  the  costs  thereof,  and 
-iiall  be  admlMible  in  any  criminal,  exclusion 
cf  imports,  or  other  proceeding  arUing  under 
or  in  rc-spect  of  this  subpart,  irrespective  ol 
vvheth.r  procecdmgs  w:th  respect  to  t.ie 
rf-gulation  have  previously  boon  initialed  or 
become  final  under  this  section. 

•■(lull  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional   Advlsorv    C-mmittee    on    Electronic 
Product   Radiation   Standards    (herealter   m 
t  lis  'Uhiipctlon  relcrrod  to  a.s  tlie  'Commit- 
tee') which  ho  s!ki11  consult  belore  prescrlb- 
'11'    iriv    uerlonnancc   .naudard    under   this 
sect  o:-i."t;ic  C  .inmlttce  shull  be  composed  cf 
I'otlc^s  tli.m  9  members  who  shaU  be  f;Jrly 
reprerent-.tivcof  lAi  indu.'^trles  manufactur- 
ing clectrorac  products  to  which  such  stand- 
■rdi    niav    applv.    (B)     independent    testing 
1  ib<naorv  pcr.sor.ncl.  iCi  public  and  private 
nonprol^i    tcientific    and    professional    orga- 
r  ;:atioiis     expert     o:i     electronic     product 
rtdi.u..n  saU-.v.  ;ind  (D)  the  general  public. 
Kirh    member   appointed    by   the    Secretary 
siutU  hold  office  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
e-icept  that  anv  member  may  be  reappointed. 
'■(2  I    Members  of  the  cimmittce  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  ol  the  United  States 
shall,    v^hile   altending   meetings  or  confer- 
ences ol  tlie  Committee  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  ol  the  Committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretarv,  but  r.ot  exceeding  $100  per  diem 
I  including  traveltlmei.  and  while  away  from 
t'leir  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
di---m  in  lieu  <  I  subsistence,  as  authorized 
1-1  s-ciion  5703  of  title  5  ol  the  United  States 
Code  lor  persons  In  the  Government  service 
cmpiovcd    intermittently.    Payments    under 
t-v3  subjection  shall  not  render  members  of 
the  Committee  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  lor  any  purpose. 

••(  F,  I  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  evalu- 
ate on  a  continuing  basis  testing  programs 
carried  out  by  industry  which  are  Intended 
to    assure   that   electronic   products   comply 
vith  stand-.irds  prescribed  under  this  section. 
-Noiification  of  df-fects  in  electronic  products 
"Sec   358    (a)  Every  manufacturer  ol  elec- 
tronic   products    shall,    within   a    reasonable 
time    after    c'lscoverlng    that    an    electronic 
product  produced,  a^-sembled.  or  imported  by 
him  has  a  defect  which  relates  to  the  safety 
of  use  of  such  product  by  reason  ol  the  emis- 
sion cf  electronic  product  radiation,  or  that 
an  electronic  product  produced,  a-scmbled.  or 
imported  bv  him  on  or  after  the  effective 
date    of    an'  applicable    standard    pre.scribcd 
pursuant  to  section  357  falls  to  comply  with 
such  standard,  furnish  notlflcatlon  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  to  the   persons 
(Where  known  to  the  manufacturer)   speci- 
fied in  subsection  (ta)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
p.ished — 

•■  ( 1 J  by  certified  n^ail  to  the  first  purchaser 
cf  such  product  lor  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale, and  to  any  subsequent  transferee  of 
such  product  wiio  is  the  holder  of  any  manu- 
f.icturer's  warranty  on  such  product;  and 

••(2)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more  ex- 
peditious'means  to  the  dealers  or  distributors 
of  such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  product 
was  delivered. 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
ton  (ai  of  this  secUon  shall  contain  a  cleat 
description  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
py  with  an  applicable  standard,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  hazard  reasonably  related  to  such 
defect  or  faUtu'e  to  comply,  and  a  statement 
of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  such 
defect. 

■•(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  electronic 
products  shal'l  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true 
or  representative  copy  of  all  notices,  bulle- 
tins and  other  communications  to  the  deal- 
ers or  distributors  of  such  manufacturer  or 
to  purchasers  (or  subsequent  transferees)  of 
electronic  products  of  such  manufacturer  re- 
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In  November  of  last  year  I  indicated  to 
the  Members  that  it  was  not  only  good 
budgeting  but  good  lawmaking,  and  cer- 
tainly good  government,  to  determine  the 
total  cost  of  bills  Including  the  number  of 
additional  personnel  before  creating  new 
programs  or  expanding  old  ones. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  urged  to  require  the  heads  of 
each  department  and  aetency  to  develop 
complete  cost  information  on  all  pro- 
posed programs. 

In  turn.  I  indicated  to  the  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
on  November  16,  1967,  the  necessity  for 
showing  total  labor  costs  and  also  called 
attention  to  Public  La-.v  301  of  the  S-lt'i 
Congress. 

Again,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Chaii- 
man  Staggers  has  complied  with  Public 
Law  801.  and  you  will  find  that  informa- 
tion well  specified  on  page  12  of  the  sub- 
ject report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10790.  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
protect  the  public  against  devices  in  the 
electronics  field,  the  radiation  emissions 
of  which  may  be  hazardous.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  program  whose  function  it  is 
to  develop  performance  standards  and 
it  calls  for  research  to  minimize  exposure 
to  such  radiation. 

To  effect  the  health  protection  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
establish  an  electronic  product  radiation 
control  program  which  would  include  the 
development  and  administration  of  per- 
formance standards  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
electronic  products.  Under  this  program, 
research  and  investigation  into  the  ef- 
fects and  control  of  radiation  emissions 
will  be  conducted  by  public  and  private 
organizations. 

As  the  number  of  new  electronic  de- 
vices begins  to  become  more  prominent 
on  the  market,  there  arises  a  more  press- 
ing need  to  protect  the  public.  Such 
things  as  microwave  ovens  are  not  far 
from  the  commercial  market  and  the 
laser  beam  Is  finding  greater  use.  Medi- 
cal and  dental  X-ray  equipment  has  long 
been  with  us  and  fluoroscopes,  once  a 
common  item,  are  now  being  used  only 
in  conservative  ways. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  used  to  go  to  the  shoe- 
store  and  the  method  of  fitting  a  person 
was  by  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope.  The  ra- 
diation from  these  instruments  was  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  hazardous  to  health. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  fluoroscope,  doc- 
tors used  it  with  no  tJiought  of  personal 
danger.  Many  suffered  the  loss  of  fingers 
or  hands  through  the  inroads  of  radia- 
tion. 

Radiation  is  something  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  human  body.  It  does  not  come 
and  go.  It  is  thought  to  even  accumulate 
and  be  transmitted  to  a  person's  de- 
scendants. 

We  are  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  all 
the  byproducts  of  X-ray  exposure  but 
we  do  know  that  a  sufficiency  thereof  will 
cause  cancer,  leukemia,  and  death. 
Where  the  exposure  Is  not  sufficient  for 
these  extremes,  damage  to  the  regenera- 
tive powers  may  result. 


Public  notice  of  this  radiation  prob- 
lem arose  out  of  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation when  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
mmiber  of  color  television  sets  were 
found  to  be  emanating  a  higher  degree  of 
radiation  than  was  safe.  The  number  of 
color  sets  on  the  market  more  than 
doubled  since  1965  when  there  were  2.7 
million.  At  last  report  there  were  over  5.5 
million  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number,  no  one  knows  how  many  are 
emitting  hazardous  radiations.  At  the 
hearinRs  it  w^as  pointed  out  that  150,000 
color  television  sets  had  been  manufac- 
tured which  incorporated  a  type  of  shunt 
regulating  tube,  and  that  a  majority  of 
tho.se  te.sted  emitted  excessively  high 
levels  of  X-radiation.  Tlie  color  sets 
tested  were  of  the  large  .screen  variety 
which  required  a  kilovolt  capacity  high 
enough  to  create  X-radiation. 

This  X-radiation  can  and  must  be  ef- 
fectively shielded.  Tills  bill  provides  the 
necessary  authority  for  inspecting  these 
devices  and  for  pronding  safe  levels  of 
radiation.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  singling  out  television  because  in 
checking  on  the  dangers  of  radiation, 
medical  X-ray  units  were  found  defec- 
tive in  over  50  percent  of  the  machines 
tested. 

When  I  speak  of  the  need  for  correc- 
tion, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  the  electronic  industry  has  al- 
ways been  scrupulous  and  eager  in  their 
desire  to  produce  a  safe  and  efficient 
product.  I  have  evcr>'  confidence  that 
with  the  type  of  bill  that  we  are  voting 
on  today,  this  propensity  will  not  be 
stifled.  This  bill  will  give  the  industry  the 
necessarj'  leeway  while  guaranteeing  req- 
uisite safety  for  our  people.  It  will  make 
certain  that  the  harmful  exposure  will  be 
cut  down  as  much  as  possible. 

It  think  this  legislation  is  fair  in  that 
it  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  public  but  also  the  prob- 
lems of  Industry. 

I  accordinrrly  urge  pa.SGa&c  of  this  nec- 
essarj'  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
such  time  as  I  may  consume,  to  com- 
mend and  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Jarman],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
hearings  which  they  conducted  on  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  had  the  best  relationship  on  our 
committee  that  I  know  of  anywhere  in 
the  Congress.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer]  and  all  the 
members  of  the  minority  side  for  their 
cooperation.  And  I  might  say  that  today's 
cooperation  by  majority  and  minority 
Members  is  by  no  means  an  exception.  It 
has  been  continuing  right  along  in  all 
types  of  complex  legislation  before  our 
committee.  I  value  this  relationship  very, 
very  highly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this -is  an  im- 
portant bill.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  unanimously.  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Cleric  will  now  read  the  substitute 


committee   amendment  printed  In   the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  THXE 

3::CTioN  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  ths 
"Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  I960". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Part  F  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  such 
part  .ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  P — Licensing  of  Biological  Products 
AND  Clinical  Laboratories  and  Control  op 
Radiation 

"subpart  1 — biological  PBODucrs" 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  above  the 
section  heading  of  section  353  the  following: 

"SUBPART    2 CLINICAL    LABORATORIES" 

and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  part  P 
the  following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART    3 — electronic    PRODUCT    RADIATION 
CONTROL 

"Declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  354.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  must  be 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  electronic 
product  radiation.  Thus,  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  .subpart  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
by  the  Secretary  of  an  electronic  product 
radiation  control  program  which  shall  In- 
clude the  development  and  administration 
of  performance  standards  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
electronic  products  and  the  undertaking  by 
public  and  private  organizations  of  research 
and  investigation  into  the  effects  and  control 
of  such  radiation  emissions. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  355.  As  used  in  this  subpart — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'electronic  product  radia- 
tion' means — 

"(A)  any  ionizing  or  non-lonlzlng  electro- 
magnetic or  particulate  radiation,  or 

"(B)   any  sonic  or  ultrasonic  wave, 
which  is  emitted  from  an  electronic  product 
as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  electronic 
circuit  in  such  product; 

"(2)  the  term  'electronic  product'  means 
any  manufactured  or  assembled  product 
which  contains  an  electronic  circuit  and 
which  emits  electronic  product  radiation; 

"(3)  the  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, assembling,  or  Importing  of  elec- 
tronic products; 

"(4)  the  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
Kierce  between  any  place  in  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

"(5)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pusrto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"Electronic  product  radiation  control 
program 

"Sec.  356.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  an  electronic  product 
radiation  control  program  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety  from  elec- 
tronic product  radiation.  As  a  part  of  such 
programs,  he  shall — ■ 

"  ( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  357,  develop  and 
administer  performance  standards  for  elec- 
tronic products; 

"(2)  plan,  conduct,  coordinate,  and  sup- 
port research,  development,  training,  and 
operational  activities  to  minimize  the  emls- 
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fions  of,  and  the  exposure  of  people  to,  elec- 
tronic product  radiation; 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  with  and  receive  in- 
formation from  industry,  industry  assocla- 
Uons  and  other  organizations  on  present 
and  future  potential  electronic  product  ra- 
diation; ,     ,  ,      „A 

•■(4)  study  and  evaluate  emissions  of.  ana 
conditions  of  exposure  to,  electronic  product 

radiation;  ,      ,     ,,.        , 

•■(5)  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  procedures  and  techniques 
for  minimizing  exposure  to  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation;  and 

"(6)  consult  and  maintain  liaison  with 
the  secretary  of  Commerce  on  (A)  tech- 
niques, equipment,  and  programs  for  testing 
and  evaluating  electronic  product  radia- 
tion and  (B)  the  development  of  perform- 
ance standards  pursuant  to  section  357  to 
control  such  radiation  emissions. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 
••(1)(A)  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means  the  results  of,  and  other  information 
concerning,  research  and  studies  relating  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hazards  and 
control  of  electronic  product  radiation;  and 
(B)  make  such  recommendations  relating 
to  such  hazards  and  control  as  he  con,slders 
appropriate; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions, 
and  to  individuals  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States   (31  U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5); 

"(4)  procure  (by  negotiation  or  otherwise) 
electronic  products  for  research  and  testing 
purposes,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  products. 

"Performance  standards  for  electronic  prod- 
ucts 
"SEC  357  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  performance  standards 
for  electronic  products  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  electronic  product  radiation  from 
such  products  If  he  determines  that  stich 
standards  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  pubUc  health  and  safety.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  Interested 
persons,  including  representatives  of  indus- 
tries which  would  be  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards   and  shall  give  consideration  to— 

"(A)  the  latest  available  scientific  and 
medical  data  In  the  field  of  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation; 

"(B)  the  standards  currently  recommended 
by  (i)  other  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
siblUties  relating  to  the  control  and  meas- 
urement of  electronic  product  radiation,  and 
(11)  public  or  private  groups  having  an  ex- 
pertise m  the  field  of  electronic  product 
radiation;  ,      ,      , 

"(C)  the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  such  standards  as  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular electronic  product;  and 

"(D)  the  adaptablUty  of  such  standards 
to  the  need  for  uniformity  and  reliability  of 
testing  and  measuring  procedures  and  equlp- 

"  ( 2 )  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  different 
and  Individual  performance  standards,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  and  feaeible,  for  differ- 
ent electronic  products  so  as  to  recognize 
their  different  operating  characteristics  and 

uses.  . 

"(3)  The  performance  standards  prescribed 
under  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
electronic  product  which  Is  Intended  solely 
for  export  if  (A)  such  product  and  the  out- 
side of  any  shipping  container  used  in  the 
export  of  such  product  are  labeled  or  tagged 
to  show  that  such  product  Is  intended  for 
CXIV- 446 — Part  6 


exoort.  and  (B)  such  product  meets  all  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  country  to 
which  such  product  is  Intended  for  export. 
•  (4)  The  Secretarv  may  by  regulation 
amend  or  revoke  any  performance  standard 
prescribed  under  this  section. 

-(b)  Tlie  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stales  Code 
(relating  to  the  administrative  procedure  for 
rulemaking*,  and  of  chapter  7  of  such  title 
(relating  to  Judl.i.ii  review i ,  shall  apply  with 
reR-.e"t  to  anv  ro:nil:.t.(in  prescribing,  amend- 
ine.  (T  row'.kina  ..:iy  sl;ind:'.rd  prcstrlbed 
uiHlor  tills  section. 

•■/cl  E'Xh  rcKUlntion  T.roscriblnp.  amend- 
ing, or  re.okins  a  standP.rd  thall  specify  the 
dute  en  which  it  fhall  t.iV.c  effect  which,  in 
t'e  cr.se  if  anv  regulation  prescribing,  or 
rniendlnr  anv  standard,  may  not  be  stxiner 
than  one  vear  or  not  lat^r  than  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  rc!'ulMtion  is 
Issued,  unle-ss  the  Secretiiry  finds,  for  pood 
cause  shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective 
date  is  in  the  public  interest  and  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  his  reason  for  such 
finding,  in  which  case  such  earlier  or  later 
date  shall  apply. 

"(d)(1)  In  a.  case  of  actual  controversy 
as  to  the  validity  of  any  regulation  issued 
under  this  section  prescribing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  performance  standard,  any  person 
who  will  be  adverselv  affected  by  such  regula- 
t'on  when  It  Is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  regulation  is 
issued  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  piace  of 
business,  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  regula- 
tion A  copy  of  Uie  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to^ie 
Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  Secretary  based  Uie 
regulation,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)   If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
lor  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  addiUonal  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to-  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such   additional   evidence    (and  evidence   in 
rebuttal    thereof)    to    be   taken    before    the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing   in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions   as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings, or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so   taken,   and  he  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  his  original  regula- 
tion,   with    the    return    of    such    additional 
evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shaU  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  regulation  in  accordance  with  chapter  7 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to 
grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided  in  such 
chapter. 

"(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  regulation  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vricancy  in  such  office. 

"  (6)  The  remedies  provided  lor  In  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(e)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  adminlBtrative  proceedings 
under  this  section  shaU  be  furnished  by  the 


S"cretnry  to  anv  Interested  party  at  his  re- 
quest aiid  pavment  of  the  costs  thereof,  and 
cnnll  be  admissible  in  any  criminal,  exclusion 
of  imports,  or  other  proceeding  arising  under 
or  in  respect  of  this  subpart,  irre.<;pective  of 
v.hethrr  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  have  previously  been  inltiuted  or 
become  final  under  this  section. 

••(iMli  The  Secret.ary  sh.all  i-.ppoint  a  Na- 
tional   Advlsorv    C.mmittee    on    Electronic 
Product  Radiation   Standards    (hereafter   m 
mis  £Ub,<-,ect{on  rolcrrcd  to  iis  the  'Commit- 
tee')  which  he  shall  co'i.suU  before  prescrib- 
■11"     riv    perf'-.imance    standard    under   this 
sect  t)-.i.'Ti-.e  O.inniUtre  slu.U  be  composed  cf 
rot  le^s  than  0  members  who  shall  be  fairly 
repre-cnt  iiive  of  iA>  industries  manufactur- 
mc  electronic  products  to  which  tuch  stand- 
xriir.    m.'iv    applv.      B)    independent   testing 
1  iboralor'v  pcrsoi  ncl.  iCi  public  and  private 
nonprofit    s,cicntinc    and    professional    orga- 
1  irations     expert     on     electronic     product 
ri'liMi.m  salctv.  Mid  (D)  the  general  public. 
tic^    member   appointed    by   the   Secretary 
si  .11  hold  otlice  tor  not  more  than  two  years, 
c.x^ept  that  anv  member  may  be  reappointed. 
■■{■>\    Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  cmplovces  of  the  United  States 
shall,   •^^hlle   attending   meetings   or   confer- 
ences of  tlie  Committee  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled 
X.I  receive  compensation  nt  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
secretary,  but  rot  exceeding  $100  per  diem 
(including  travelUmel.  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
mav  be  allowed  tr.ivel  expenses,  including  per 
diem   in   lieu   of   subsistence,   as  authorized 
n  s-cTion  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  lor  pcr-sons  in  the  Government  service 
cniplovcd    intermittently.    Payments    under 
fiis  siib.scction  shall  not  render  members  of 
the  Committee  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

"(e;i  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  evalu- 
ate on  a  continuing  basis  testing  programs 
carried  out  by  Industry  which  are  intended 
to    assure    that   electronic   products   comply 
with  standt'.rds  prescribed  under  this  section. 
•'Notification  of  d<-fccts  in  electronic  products 
"Sec   358.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tronic  products   shall,   within   a   reasonable 
t'me    after    discovering    that    an    elecuonlc 
product  produced,  assembled,  or  imported  by 
him  has  a  defect  which  relates  to  the  safety 
of  use  of  such  product  by  reason  of  the  emis- 
sion cf  electronic  product  radiation,  or  that 
an  electronic  product  produced,  assembled,  or 
imported   bv  him  on  or  after  the  effective 
date    of    an    applicable    standard    prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  357  fails  to  comply  with 
such  standard,  furnish  notification  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  to  the  persons 
(Where  known  to  the  manufacturer)   speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

••(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished— 

•■(1)  by  certified  ntail  to  the  first  purchaser 
of  such  product  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale, and  to  any  subsequent  transferee  of 
sucli  product  who  is  the  holder  of  any  manu- 
facturer's warranty  on  such  product;  and 

"(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  ex- 
peditious means  to  the  dealers  or  distributors 
of  such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  product 
was  delivered. 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  clear 
description  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply with  an  appUcable  standard,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  hazard  reasonably  related  to  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  and  a  statement 
of  the  measures  to  be  Uken  to  repair  such 
defect. 

"(d)  Everv  manufacturer  of  electronic 
products  ShaU  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  tnie 
or  representative  copy  of  aU  notices,  bulle- 
tins and  other  communications  to  the  deal- 
ers or  distributors  of  such  manufacturer  or 
to  purchasers  (or  subsequent  transferees)  of 
electronic  products  of  such  manulacturer  re- 
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garding  any  such  defect  in  such  product  or 
any  such  failure  to  comply'wlth  a  standard 
applicable  to  such  product.  The  Secretary 
shall  disclose  to  the  public  so  much  of  the 
Information  contained  in  such  notice  or 
other  Information  obtained  under  section 
:360(a)  as  he  deems  will  assist  in  carrying 
nut  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  but  he  shall 
not  disclose  any  information  which  contains 
or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  unless  he  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subpart. 

■■ie>  If  through  testine;.  in.spection.  in- 
ve.stlfj^ttion.  or  research  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  subpart,  or  examination  of  reports 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  360(a).  or 
otherwise,  the  Secret.iry  determines  that  any 
electronic  product — 

■•|1)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
st.indard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
;)57;   or 

•■(2)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to  the 
safety  of  use  of  such  product  by  reason  of 
the  emission  of  electronic  product  radiation; 
he  shall  immediately  notify  the  in.mufac- 
turcr  or  such  prcxluct  of  such  defect  cr  fail- 
ure to  comply.  The  notice  shall  cont  lin  the 
findings  of  trie  Secretary  and  shall  include  all 
information  ti'pon  which  the  findings  are 
based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  such  manu- 
facturer an  opportunity  to  present  his  views 
and  evidence  in  support  thereof,  to  establish 
that  there  is  no  failure  of  compliance  or  that 
the  alleged  defect  does  not  exist  or  tl<ics  not 
relate  to  safety  of  use  of  the  product  by  rea- 
son of  the  emission  of  such  radiation  liazard. 
If  after  stich  presentation  by  the  manufac- 
turer the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
product  does  not  comply  with  an  pplicable 
standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  357. 
or  that  it  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
the  safety  of  use  of  such  product  t)y  reason 
of  the  emission  of  electronic  product  radia- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  direct  the  manufac- 
turer to  furnish  the  notification  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to  the  per- 
sons specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection   (bi   of  this  section. 

"If)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  con-^^ultation 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
piu-suant  to  section  357.  work  with  the  in- 
dustries concerne<l  to  establi-=h  appropriaie 
programs  for  brlng'ing  nonconforming  or  de- 
fective products,  that  are  in  the  hands  o: 
distributors,  dealers,  first  purcha.seis  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  or  subsequer.t  trans- 
ferees holding  a  manufacturers  warranty. 
Into  conformity  with  applicable  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  such  section  or  rem- 
edying the  defect,  and  shall  include,  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress,  a  tununiry  mi  the 
results  of  such  program. 

"ImpCTts 

"Sec.  359.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  upon  the  la  tier's  re- 
quest, samples  of  electronic  products  which 
are  being  imported  or  offered  for  import  into 
the  United  States,  giving  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  liave  a 
hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  If  It  appears  from  an 
examination  of  such  samples  or  otherwise 
that  any  electronic  product  fails  to  comply 
with  applicable  standards  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  357,  then,  unless  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section  applies  and  is  com- 
piled with,  (1)  such  electronic  product  shall 
oe  refused  admission,  and  i2)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  destruction  of 
such  electronic  product  unless  such  article 
IS  exported,  under  regtilations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  notice  of  refusal  of  admis- 
sion or  within  such  additional  time  :ls  may 
be  permitted  by  such  regulations. 

•■(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  any  elec- 


tronic product  refused  .idmission  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  of  this  section  can  be 
brought  Into  compliance  with  applicable 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
357.  final  determination  as  to  admission  of 
such  electronic  product  may  be  deferred  upon 
lilint;  of  timely  written  .ippllcatlon  by  the 
owner  or  cnnsifnefe  .md  the  execution  by 
him  of  a  f,'ood  and  sutTicient  bond  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  liquidated  damages 
in  the  event  uf  def.iult  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welt. ire  may  by  reg- 
ulation pri^scribe.  If  such  .'ppUcation  is  filed 
.ind  such  'ooiul  is  executed  the  Secret.iry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Well.ue  may,  in  uc- 
cord.mce  with  rules  prescribed  by  him.  per- 
mit the  applic.int  to  perform  .^uch  operations 
with  respect  to  such  electronic  product  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  luHice  of  j/ermission. 

••(Ci  All  expenses  iiacludins!  travel,  per 
diem  <'r  subsistence,  ami  salaries  of  officers 
<T  employers  (.f  the  United  .State-i  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  provided  for  in 
.subjection  la)  of  this  section  and  the  super- 
vision of  operations  provided  for  in  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section,  and  all  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  storage,  cartage,  or  labor 
with  respect  to  any  electronic  product  re- 
fused ..amission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  thi.s  section,  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
consiunee.  and.  in  event  of  def.mlt.  shall  con- 
srltute  a  lien  against  any  future  importations 
iii^Ue  by  such  owner  or  cotisiirnee. 
■'Record.t  and  rpports 

'•-^Fc,  .'560,  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  any 
electronic  product  which  is  subject  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  pur.suant  to  section  357  shall 
establish  and  m.iintain  .«uch  testing  records, 
make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  liy  regula- 
tion reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  is  acting  m  compliance  with  this 
subpart. 

•■ibi  The  Secretary  may  by  re£;ulation  (1) 
require  retailers  of  color-television  receivers, 
to  which  there  is  applicable  a  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  357.  to  furnish 
manufacturers  of  such  receivers  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  identify  and 
locate  the  first  purchasers  of  such  receivers 
for  purposes  other  than  resale,  and  (2)  re- 
quire mantifacturers  to  preserve  such  infor- 
mation. 

•  Prohibited   acts 

•Sec.  360.\     It  shall  be  unlawful— 

■•il)  for  any  manufacturer  to  introduce 
or  to  deliver  for  introduction,  into  commerce, 
or  to  import  into  the  United  States,  any 
electronic  product  which  does  not  comply 
with  an  applicable  standard  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  357; 

■•i-2)  for  any  jierson  to  fail  to  furnish  any 
nititication  or  other  material  or  information 
required  by  section  358' 

••i3)  for  any  person  to  fail  or  to  refuse 
to  permit  iTccess  by  the  Secretary  or  any  of 
his  duly  authorized  representatives  to  testing 
records  required  pursuant  to  section  360;  or 

■'(4i  for  any  person  to  fail  or  to  refuse  to 
make  any  report  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360iai  or  to  furnish  or  preserve  any 
information  required  pursuant  to  section 
360ib). 

'Enforcement 

•  Sec.  360B.  (ai  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 360A  and  to  restrain  dealers  and  distrib- 
utors of  electronic  products  from  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  electronic  products 
which  do  not  conform  to  an  applicable 
standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  357 
except  when  such  products  are  disposed  of 
by  returning  them  to  the  distributor  or  man- 
ufacturer from  whom  they  were  obtained. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  have  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
section  1355  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 


••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section  360A 
shall  be  sulpject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
each  violation  of  section  360A(1)  shall  with 
respect  to  each  electronic  product  involved 
constitute  a  separate  violation,  except  that 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  imposed  on  any 
person  under  this  subsection  lor  any  related 
series  of  violations  shall  not  exceed  $200,000 
•■Effect  on  State  standards 

"Sec.  360C.  Whenever  any  standard  jJre- 
soribed  pursuant  to  section  357' with  respect 
to  an  aspect  of  performance  of  an  electronic 
product  Is  In  etlect.  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority 
either  to  establish,  or  to  continue  in  tttect. 
any  standard  which  is  applicable  to  the  same 
aspect  of  performance  of  such  prodxict  and 
which  IS  not  identical  to  such  standard." 
Definition 

SEC.  3.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  section  2  of  this  Act.  except  when  other- 
wise specified,  the  term  'Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
Noninterference  nitii  other  Federal  agencies 

Sec.  4  .  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  functions,  under  any 
other  provision  of  law,  of  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  'Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
someone  on  the  committee  why  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  third  year?  I  think  legislation 
on  this  subject  is  necessary,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  penalties  that  are 
provided  in  the  bill,  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  expenditure  in  the  third 
year  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  $5  mil- 
lion, I  would  like  to  hear  a  little  more 
about  the  justification  for  going  from 
$1  million  in  the  first  fiscal  year  to  $5 
million  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  money  authorized  in  this  bill  at  all. 
The  only  part  is  what  the  gentleman  has 
read  on  page  12  of  the  report,  which  in- 
dicates what  the  Department  believes 
this  will  cost.  That  is  purely  their  esti- 
mate. They  have  not  asked  for  any 
money  at  this  point  at  all.  We  have  not 
authorized  any  money  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  find  it  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  no  authori- 
zation of  any  money,  but  there  is  an  esti- 
mate of  what  they  think  it  will  cost.  I 
presume  at  some  future  time  they  will 
come  in,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  a  little 
unusual,  but  there  has  not  been  a  request 
made  for  an  authorization,  and  we  do 
not  authorize  any  money  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  It  is  most  unusual  to 
create  an  advisory  committee  and  in  the 
bill  agree  to  pay  the  members  $100  a  day 
each  when  they  are  meeting  or  involved 
in  any  work,  yet  there  is  no  provision  in 
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the  bill  for  money  to  pay  them.  1  thought 
it  was  couched  in  language  I  could  not 

understand.  ^  .,  •   ,    ;.  i,  ,^,.rpiv 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  ii_  Pi^ielj 
th's  that  the  department  itself  does  not 
Unow":'mt  it  win  cost.  I  -^^^^ 
SlOO  a  dav  sounds  l.ke  a  lot  Oi  mopey. 
However,  this  is  a  very  technical  field 
"  d  aUon  emission,  and  whoever  i.  hired 
L--I!cn'es  will  have  to  be  of  ^-"1^  techni- 
cal q-aahtv,  or  otherwise  I  v.oald  not 
thin';  the  secretary  would  want  lo  em- 

^^Sr^'oROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  was  notj^ece-ssauiy 
being  critical  of  the  $100  per  diem  fiemc, 
because  it  seems  to  have  become  fasmon- 
able  in  the  bureaucracy  m  Wachmgtoii 
0  pay  $100  a  day  regardless  of  ^^ho  thi?y 
are  or  what  they  do.  But  the  Pomt  wa 
that  l^ere  we  fix  this  per  diem,  and  >et 
heie  fs  nothiffg  m  the  bill  authcn.zin| 
any  money  for  the  puipo:=e^  ^^tS.^^% 
an  advisoi-y  committee— and  neithei   -s 
there  any  statement  as  to  the  number  o 
persons  who  may  be  employed  nor  any 
Sation  of  the  staffing  of  the  advisory 
committee  in  the  bill. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  My,  it  tncy 
come' to  this  committee  for  authoriza- 
tion I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
J-lll  receive  the  most  c^-^eful  scru  my^ 
We  did  ask  for  an  estimate,  and  I  be  .eve 
they  cave  as  honest  an  estimate  as  the, 
could^  The  gentleman  may  find  fault 
S  the  estimate,  but  that  was  the  best 
this  committee  could  let  from  the  De- 

^^M^^GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
point  in  taking  the  floor  was  to  get  same 
clarification  on  the  Provisions  of  Uus 
bill  I  did  not  understand  how  it  was 
possible  to  set  up  in  the  report  an  esti- 
mate of  $1  million  in  the  first  year,  $2 
Son  in  the  second  year,  and  then  go 
S  $5  milUon  in  the  third  year  without 
r^fere^ce  to  it  in  the  bill  in  any  way. 
ethane  form,  or  manner. 

Mr   SPRmGER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man ■  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  De- 
Sment  could  absorb  this  cost.  That 
sounds  a  little  unusual.  Perhaps  it  can- 
not be  done,  but  perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment has  that  in  mind.  tmnhlps 
Mr    GROSS.  In  view  of  the  troubles 
ve  have  financially  in  this  country,  l 
certainly  join  the  gentleman  i"  "Pf^^^; 
ing   the   fervent   hope   that   the   costs, 
whatever    they    are.    uill    be    absorbed 
without  additional  appropriations. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 

'^°The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  committee  amendment 
The  substitute  committee  amendment 

^  ThYcSviRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr    Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  M/-  W"ght 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Comrnittee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  iH.R.  10790) 
S  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products.  Pursuant  to  Hou^e 
Resolution  1105,  he  reported  the  bill  back 


to  the  House  with  an  amendrnent  adopted 
bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

"  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule   the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  en  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  arreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  (ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  thud 
reading  oE  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  r.-ad  a  third  t:mr.  and  was  read  the 

I'nird  t:me.  n1^r<i~ 

Th:  SPEAKER  i.i'O  tcHT-ore^  Th..  que s 
tion  is  en  the  pa.-sape  of  the  bill. 

Th=  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Dr-aker  i-.-o  teni.^orc  crriounc-jd  that  the 
nvcs  aopcared  to  have  it. 

-  Ir  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
t'.-c  vote  on  the  prour.d  that  a  quorum 
is  not  i:rcscnt  and  ir.ake  the  point  of 
oi-dcr  that  a  quorum  is  net  "escnt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
Iv  a  quorum  i.s  riOt  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doois 
fr eEev^eant  nt  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Menrbeis.   and  the   Clerk  will   call  the 

'°The   c.ucstion  was  taken:    and   there 
,vere->eas  382,  nays  0,  not  voting  51,  as 

l3"lov.s: 

|nollNc.G21 
YEAS— 382 


.  i;i. 


Abbilt 

Abemethy 

Ad..ir 

.^dams 

A  IdabKo 

Albert 

Ander.^-or, 

Anderson, 

Tciin. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andre-As, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Asp  In  all 
A>Tes 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Batttn 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berr>' 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blnjtham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatmk 
Bc'gs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlr.kley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brofiman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabeil 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 


Cederberg 

1  tiler 

C!iamt^r:ain 

f  l.ViCy 

Clark 

(  Ja'.vson.  DlI 

Cleveland 

cMiClan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Ccnte 

(Trbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddario 

I.'aniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  111  Giivza 

Delancy 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Uerwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dele 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmoudson 

Edwards,  Ala 


Gulifianakls 
Garniaiz 
Gaihings 
C.etiys 

G!b)501>S 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

C.oodllng 

Green,  Pa. 

f  .ntlin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

(.rover 

Gut.iser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
:,chmldt 

Fanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idalio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harslia 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 


Ka^tcnmeier 

Ka.-.en 

Keith 

Kellv 

Kinn.  N.Y. 

i-  ;r\^..n 

Kloppe 

Klue-^vn.-kl 

Korneuay 

Kuiilciman 

Kuvkendall 

Kvi 

Kyi  OS 

T.iiln; 

1  an  ten 

l.atta 

LeJuett 

I.ennon 

IllK.roU.b 

Lloyd 

I.oiiix.  L\. 

I.oii),'.  Md. 

1  uKens 

MeCiJ-lhy 

:'ii  Clorv 

MeCloskey 

McClure 

McCulXxh 

IvlcDaUe 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Mcl-.i:i 
McMlll-in 
MacGregor 
M.achcn 
Mahon 
Mar-h 
Mart;n 

;  laihias.  C  .lif  ■ 
Mathias,  Md. 
Mavne 
Meeds 
.\!e^V-.ill 
Michel 
M!ll;r,  Ohio 
MUl.i 
Minish 
Mlr.k 
Min^ihall 
Mlze 
Moua+tan 
MonV-omery 
Moore 

Monis,  N.  Mtx 
Morton 
Mosher 
Mors 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NlcholB 
Nix 

O^Huru.  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich, 


O'Konskl 


Shipley 


Edwaras,  ma.  "'^",'-'-  ,,,  ,r, 
Edwards.  Calif.  Hecaler,  W  .  V  a. 
Edwards,  La.       Heckler,  Mass. 


Filberg 

Erlenbom 

EiCh 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynt 


HeUtoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hoi. field 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

HuU 

Huntfate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 


A?hbrook 
Ashley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Clau-'^en. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Couyers 
Cormau 
Cow'jer 
Cunnlr.fihain 
DavLs.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dent 
DlBUS 
Dingell 
Duliki 


(il.-^eu 

O'Neill.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass 
Ottliiuer 
ras.sman 
;  .itman 
Patten 
:v!iy 
I'epper 
Perklr-3 
I'cttLs 
phllbm 
Piokle 
rike 
I'irnle 
loai-'e 
lotlcll 
Poll 
I'oUock 
rr.cc.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
I  i-yor 
I'ucinskl 
rurcell 
(jule 
C<ii;llen 
i;allsback 
l:ai!d-ill 
Itarick 
1  ei-.- 
Iteid.  111. 
iieid.  N.Y. 
Rellel 
lioliiceke 
lleass 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  la. 
lacule 
f.    Itivers 
Itotjerts 
Hobison 
Kodmo 
lioiiers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Kouan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Uooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
li&sieukowskl 
Uoudetaush 
Koush 
r;;.!.bil 
Rumsleld 
Kuppe 
Ryan 

.>- 1  Germain 
Sandman 
Satierfield 
S.iylor 
bchadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
schneebell 
Schweiker 
f^chv.engel 
Scott 

NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fountain 

Gallagher 

Giirduer 

Glalmo 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hagaii 

Holland 

Joi  es.  A.» 

King.  Calif. 

Dandrum 

McEwcn 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaiUiard 


hriver 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Pku':ltz 
smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
.vmith,  N.Y. 
smith,  Okla. 
Sryder 
Springer 
SiaSord 

Staggers 

;- teuton 

steed 

.-■reig'.T,  Ail7. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

biephens 

St.'-atlon 

Stackey 

3i:llivan 

Taft 

Tfarott 

ravlor 

Te.igue,  Calif. 
Teaguo,  Tex. 
T.T./.er 

■rhompson,  Ga. 
■riiomp>i->".  N.J. 
rhomson.  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Tuck 

I'Linney 

Udall 

\  llman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jatt 

Vanik 

\  i^'onto 

Waugonncr 

Waldle 

W'Alker 

Wampler 

Vi'aikms 

Watson 

Whalen 

WhalUy 

White 

Whltcncr 

Wldnall 
Wlgguis 
WilUatiw.  Pa. 
WUUs 
Wilhon.  Bob 

wmn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wy.itl 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


i— 51 


Matsunaga 
May 

MUler,  CalU. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Nelsen 
Pool 
Rcsiiick 
Roth 
St.  Orge 
Seldeu 
black 

Stut';ltfleld 
Watts 
Whltten 
WlUou. 
Charles  H. 


t-iyin, 

Ford,  Gerald  B.  Jarman 


Ford, 

W'illlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frehnghuysen 
Frledei 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa, 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 


So  the  bUl  was  parsed.  f^uo^nng 

The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowing 

pairs: 

•NTr  St  Onge  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

^Si^ng  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

S:  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  Vlr- 

^  Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  CoUler. 
Mr  Selden  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr   Hagan  \^1th  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
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Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr,  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Dlggs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Slack.  I 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous-  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  i-emarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
equivocation  and  without  reservation,  I 
rise  to  declare  my  support  for  President 
Johnson. 

I  have  served  under  eight  Presidents,  in 
periods  of  calm  and  periods  of  strife,  so 
it  is  not  without  reason  when  I  say  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  accorded  by 
history  a  place  among  the  greatest  of  our 
Presidents.  He  has  set  our  country  on  a 
proud  coiirse,  opening  door  after  door  to 
equality  of  opportunity.  He  has  turned 
our  country's  attention  to  urban  blights 
as  no  other  has  done. 

We  need  only  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  areas  of  education,  health, 
social  secui'ity,  civil  rights,  consumer  in- 
terests, model  cities,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, the  poverty  program,  flight  into 
space,  transportation,  highway  safety, 
crime  ciubs,  narcotic  addict  rehabilita- 
tion, immigration  reform,  judicial  re- 
form. Of  course,  for  those  who  want  mil- 
lennium in  24  hours,  let  me  remind  them  ■ 
of  the  tortuous  course  of  thousands  of 
years  of  history  behind  us. 

It  took  coui'age,  it  took  vision,  it  took 
leadership  of  the  first  order  to  prod,  to 
cajole,  to  convince  the  Nation  to  move 
forward,  not  to  a  hesitant  start  but  to  a 
giant  stride.  This  President  Johnson  has 
done. 

It  takes  couiage  and  insurpassable 
strength  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  a  country  divided,  to 


call  upon  the  country  to  make  sacrifices 
of  the  highest  order,  to  keep  the  tide  of 
isolationism  from  engulfing  us.  It  takes 
vision  to  foresee  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  United  States  not  facing  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  itself  and  to  the  free 
world  in  the  commitments  it  has  made. 
President  Johnson  has  never  chosen  to 
take  the  easy  political  path,  to  veer  with 
each  shifting  wind.  His  strength  is  our 
strength,  his  courage  i.s  our  courage.  Of 
this  I  am  convinced  and  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
voice  that  conviction. 


PRESIDENT    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj',  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
New  York. 

This  fall,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  will  go 
through  one  of  the  most  important  exer- 
cises in  the  democratic  process:  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  to  provide  national 
leadership. 

In  these  challenging  times  it  is  proper 
that  the  Nation  should  evaluate  all  con- 
tenders for  leadership,  all  positions  and 
policies,  all  proposals  and  all  alterna- 
tives. I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitancy  in 
making  my  choice  today.  I  stand  along- 
side the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Celler],  in  proud  sup- 
port of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Indeed,  the  times  are  perilous.  But 
where  others  are  running  hither  and  yon 
promising  easy  and  painless  solutions, 
I  stand  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  hard  but  certain  path 
which  he  has  charted. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  never  failed  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  difficult  realities  and  challenges 
with  which  our  Nation  is  confronted. 
He  has  promised  no  quick,  slick  solu- 
tions. He  has  promised  no  easy  way  out. 
He  has  been  responsible.  This  is  the  mark 
of  true  leadership,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  I  want  to  follow. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  the  American 
citizenry  desires  to  follow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON : 
A  GREAT  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Johnson  s  accomplisimients  are  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Under  his  leadership,  and  through  the 


efforts  and  partnership  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress,  this  administration 
has  provided  more  landmark  social  wel- 
fare legislation  than  any  other  adminis- 
tration in  history. 

I  believe  too  that  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  support  the  President  in 
Vietnam.  They  will  do  so  knowing  that 
while  no  American  wants  this  war  to 
continue,  there  simply  is  no  choice  if 
Hanoi  refuses  to  negotiate. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  President 
Johnson  is  ahead  of  everyone  else  in  de- 
siring a  peaceful  conclusion  to  this  costly 
and  frustrating  conflict.  But,  as  he  and 
Secretary  Rusk  have  said  many  times, 
America  cannot  negotiate  with  itself. 
And  until  the  Communists  demonstrate 
a  sincere  desire  to  settle  differences  at 
the  negotiating  table,  the  only  other  al- 
ternative is  to  continue  the  war. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  this 
war  from  the  President's  critics.  But  the 
fact  is  we  have  heard  few,  if  any,  reason- 
able alternatives  presented  that  would 
challenge  the  administration's  policies. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans 
to  rally  around  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  policy  of 
wisdom  and  courage;  wisdom,  because  it 
is  based  on  the  lessons  of  half  a  century 
of  violence  without  equal  in  human  his- 
tory— the  lesson  that  peaceful  means 
alone  can  never  halt  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion— the  lesson  that  genuine  peace  can 
only  be  obtained  with  adequate  security. 

Moreover  it  is  a  policy  of  courage  be- 
cause it  would  be  ever  so  much  easier  to 
ignore  the  pledge  President  Kennedy 
made  in  his  inaugural  address  that — 

We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe.  in  order  to  assure  the  survival 
and  success  of  liberty. 

For  more  than  25  years  the  American 
people  have  borne  immense  burdens  and 
shown  utmost  coui'age  in  living  up  to  our 
basic  conviction,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  foreign  policy,  that  peace  and 
liberty  are  indivisible  and  that  neither 
liberty  nor  peace  can  ever  be  protected 
by  surrendering  to  those  who  would  de- 
stroy both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  loyal  Democrat. 
But  I  do  not  put  my  party  above  the  in- 
terests of  my  country.  I  support  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  do  so  proudly  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  Democrat. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  fellow  Democrats: 
We  have  a  great  record.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent program.  And  we  have  a  splendid 
President.  Let  us  go  to  the  people,  in 
unity,  and  work  for  the  victory  we  have 
earned. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  words  that  he  expressed 
on  Monday  and  on  yesterday  with  re- 
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soect  to  our  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  leadership  that  he  is  exercismg 

'\'':Lh'as'one  Member  of  this  body 
and  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  extend  to  him  my 
full  support  in  his  leadership  on  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  the  House,  in  view  of  some 
of  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  if  I 
also  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
some  16  Democratic  county  chairmen  m 
New  York  State  assembled  in  Rochester 
last  night  and  pledged  their  support  to 
S^don  Johnson.  Incidentally,  the  cities 
of  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica.  and 
Albany,  major  cities  in  our  State,  were 
all  represented. 

I  would  not  want  to  criticize  anyone  s 
motives  or  assail  anyone's  patriotism 
but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Viet- 
cong  Tet  offensive  was  to  destroy  tne 
confidence  and  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  must  say  that  Hanoi  must 
be  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the  past 

few  days.  ^,  .„„_ 

The    distinguished    gentleman    fiom 
Florida    [Mr.  FascellI    mentioned   just 
a  moment  ago  that  it  wa.-  7  years  ago 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  stood  outside  the 
front  of  this  buildinc  and  pledged  this 
country  to  'bear  any  burden,  support 
any  friend  and  oppose  any  foe  to  insure 
the  survival  of  liberty."  He  also  called 
on  the   American  people   to   "Ask   not 
what  your  counti-y  can  do  for  you;  _ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  counti-y.     it 
is  surprising  that  in  just  7  years  we 
have  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in 
our  party   today  based  upon  the   idea 
that  nobody  has  any  obligations  to  the 
country,  but  just  get  all  you  can. 


THE    LATE    JOHN    E.    FOGARTY 
Mr    KIRWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  .v,„^„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  90th  Congress,  we  were  over- 
come with  sadness  by  the  sudden  death 
of  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  John 
Fogarty  of  Harmony,  R.I. 

This  coming  Sunday,  March  23,  will  be 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Fogartv.  It  will  be  an  occasion  on  whicn 
it  will' be  appropriate  for  us  to  reflect 
on  what  has  been  done  in  commemora- 
tion of  him  during  the  14  months  since 
his  death  by  the  people  for  whom  he  did 
so  much  during  his  26  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

John  Fogarty  received  countless  hon- 
ors during  his  lifetime  and  he  deserved 
pvery  one  of  them.  But  he  had  done  so 
much  for  so  many  that  the  tributes  had 
not  fully  caught  up  with  the  achieve- 
ments when  his  life  ended  on  the  10th 
of  January  1967. 

In  the  Congress  the  Honorable  Melvin 
Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  has  moved  to  name 
the  international  center  under  construc- 


tion at  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  John  E.  Fog- 
artv International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Health  Sciences.  And  as  the 
-entleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said: 
'  Not  only  will  such  an  l.istltutlon  be  a 
livuie  embodiment  of  the  spirit  and  asplra- 
ions'  ol  John  Fogarty.  but  It  will  serve  a 
needed  and  valuable  role  in  securing  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  c.uuse  of  the  well 
being  of  all  mankind. 

In  his  home  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
at   Davisvillc.   the   Seabees  of   the   Ub^ 
Na\  v  liavo  named  Camp  Fouarty  in  ms 
','cmorv    In  North  Smithlield.  the  John 
F    Fcartv  Memorial  Hospital  has  been 
named  for  him.  In  Newport  the  Tonomy 
Hill  Center  for  Retarded  has  been  Mivcn 
his    name.   At     Providence   College     he 
John  E.  Fo!,'ariy  Memorial  Room  m  the 
librarv  has  been  .set  aside  to  hold  his  pa- 
ners    In  downtown  Providence  the  citi 
council  has  desi^-nated  ^'^^  John  E.  Fog- 
arty Plaza  and  plans  have  been  made  b> 
the   Eire   Society   of   Rhode   Island   lor 
the  establishment  of  a  John  E.  Fogarty 
Irish  Center  in  the  State. 

Other  tributes  have  been  paid  to  him 
which  have  taken  other  forms  and  sub- 
stance  The  Rhode  Island  State  Dental 
Society  has  established  a  fund  to  memo- 
rialize him.  The  student  body  of  Gal- 
laudet    College    has    set    up    a    -'milar 
memorial   fund.   The   John   E.  Fogarty 
Memorial  Golf  Tournament  was  inaug- 
urated at  the  Glocester  Country  Club 
with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Pogarij 
Foundation.  The  Shriners  of  Palestine 
Temple  named  John  to  their   "Ladder  of 
Smiles  "  The  Misrachi  Women  have  an- 
nounced  the   planting   of   trees   in   the 
memory  of  John  Fogarty  in  the  Kennedy 
?orTst    in    Israel.    The    Providence   Ex- 
change Club  has  made  him  a  member  of 
the  Heritage  Hall  of  Fame. 

Posthumous  awards  have  been  made 
by  Antoni  Milewski  Post  65,  American 
Legion;  the  Rhode  Island  Heart  Associa- 
tion- the  American  Legion  in  Washing- 
ton-   New    York    State    Association    ol 
Sheltered  Work  Shops;  the  Shnne  Hos- 
pital   for    Crippled    Children.    Imp^"^ 
Council  AAONMS:   the  George  Everett 
Partridge  Foundation;  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Cancer  Research;  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  noitn- 
east    region;    the   American   College    of 
Dentists;  the  Rhode  Island  State  Nurs- 
ing Home  Association;  the  23d  Eastern 
Seaboard    Apprenticeship    Conference; 
the   National   Association   of   American 
Nursing    Homes    and    the    Bncklayers 
Labor  Union  1,  local. 

In  addition  to  these  marks  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  good  that  was  done  by  John 
Fogarty  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
publications  which  have  carried  words  of 
praise  for  him.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, trade  papers,  and  house  organs, 
special  editions  and  bound  memorials 
have  produced  volumes  of  testimony  to 
the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  every  segment  in  every  level  of  the 
community. 

The  list  of  newspapers  consists  ot  tne 
Boston  Globe,  the  Warwick  Beacon,  the 
Cranston  Herald,  the  Providence  Visitor, 
the  Woonsocket  Call,  the  Observer,  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  the  Rochester 
Advocate. 

Other  publications  include  the  Na- 
tional  Library   of   Medicine  News,  the 


Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pilot— Our  Lady  oi  Provi- 
dence Seminary-  High  School,  the  Brick- 
layer   Mason    &    Plasterer,    the    Rhode 
Island  Dental  Activities  Special  Memo- 
rial Edition,  Exceptional  Children,  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Bureau  of  Handi- 
capped Children,  the  Medical  Tribune 
the     Rehabilitation     Record.     Medical 
World  News,  the  NRTA  News  Bulletin, 
the  Intercom  of  the  Rhode  Island  Heart 
Association,  the  Laborer,  the  Journal  ol 
tne  American  Medical  Association,  the 
VRA  Bulletin  Board,  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health  and  the  Nations 
Health,  and  the  RICA  Journal. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion   the  National  As.sociaiion  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  onicer.s 
the   Univer.'^itv   ot   Michigan   School    of 
Public  Health,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
A.s.sociations.  Inc.,  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  the 
Lions   International,    the   National   Ad- 
visorv  Denial  R(  .search  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Neurological  Di.seases  and 
Blindness  Council,  the  Gallaudct  College 
Alumni  A,ssociation,  the  County  of  Lo.s 
An"oles  the  New  Enulaiid  Association  ot 
School  Superinttndent.s,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion   the   National   Association   lor   llie 
Help  01  Retarded  Children,  Daughters  ct 
Israel  Occupation  Day  Center,  the  Provi- 
dence Loduc  No.  14.  BPOE.  the  Massa- 
cliusetts  Dental  Society,  the  New  Ens- 
land  Council  of  Optometries,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Children  \sith  Learning  Dis- 
abilitv    the  Rhode  Island  Post  Masters 
Convention,    nnd   the   National   Library 
Association. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tributes  of  all  were 
those  that  came  from  Ireland,  for  Ire- 
land indeed  had  a  warm  spot  in  the 
heart  of  John  Fo^-arly.  He  loved  ii  as  the 
land  from  which  his  forebears  came,  the 
land  from  which  he  therefore  came  him- 
self and  which  he  went  to  visit  often.  He 
did  for  it  all  he  could  as  an  indmdual 
and  as  a  public  figure. 

The  Irish  press  was  generous  m  its 
praise  of  him.  The  President  of  Ireland, 
Eamon  de  Valera.  said : 

Ireland  has  l.«t  a  close  personal  friend  and 
the  United  States  a  great  st-atesman. 


It  was  the  bulletin  of  the  External  Af- 
fairs Department  of  Eire  that  summed  it 
\ip  best  when  it  said: 

John  For.irtvs  life  and  work  adorned  and 
dignilicd  the  profession  of  poUlics  to  >^;h-ch 
he  had  dedicated  himself.  His  »»tegrit>  s 
frank  and  direct  manner  t>gether  ^^'^h  1  s 
wtu-mih,  humour  and  humility  were  quali- 
ties which  earned  him  recognition  -'"f  «■;■- 
teem  from  a  host  of  friends.  Well  could  he 
E.iy  with  Yeats: 

■Think  where  mans  glory  most  begins  and 
ends,  ,    ,, 

And  say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends. 

John  Fogarty  had  those  friends  in 
Ireland,  he  had  them  throughou 
America,  he  had  them  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  is  not  a  day  goes 
by  that  I  do  not  think  of  him.  He  is  m 
my  heart  and  mind  as  I  know  he  /s^n 
vours.  It  will  make  you  happy  as  it  lias 
made  me  happy  to  see  that  others  think 
of  him.  too.  and  that  they  put  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  fomis  that  we 
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can  see  and  share.  We  shall  keep  his 
memory  fresh  as  long  as  we  with  whom 
he  served  so  long  and  well  are  in  this 
House  and  those  who  follow  us  will  keep 
it  alive  long  after  we  hav£  gone. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  FOGARTY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
doubt,  everj'  Member  of  the  House  re- 
calls that  this  body  convened  in  sadness 
over  the  death  of  our  longtime  colleague 
and  trusted  friend,  John  Edward 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  just  2  hours 
before  the  opening  bell  sounded  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1967.  John  Fogarty's  26  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  an  immense  contribution  to 
his  fellow  man  and  to  his  country,  and 
his  complete  devotion  to  them  was  the 
single  guide  to  his  service.  Throughout 
this  Nation's  trade  union  movement,  of 
which  he  was  part  all  of  his  adult  life, 
John  Fogarty  will  always  be  remembered. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  now  offer  the 
resolution  honoring  him,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  recent 
»  AFL-CIO  convention,  to  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  E.  Fogarty 
Resolution    No.    196 — By    Delegates    of    the 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America 

Whereas,  The  late  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  was  for  all  his  adult 
life  a  member  of  the  Bricklayer's  Union,  who 
went  on  to  serve  the  people  of  his  district. 
and  aU  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 

Whereas.  In  the  Congress  his  outstanding 
legislative  accomplishments  in  behalf  of 
health  and  medical  research  earned  him  the 
title  of  "Father  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,"  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  Convention 
honor  the  accomplishments  and  the  great 
legacy  of  Congressman  Fogarty  and  mourn 
the  passing  of  this  fine  trade  unionist  and 
public  official. 


COCHON  DE  LAIT  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  again  my  pleasure  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  you  and  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  general  public  to  at- 
tend the  annual  Mansura  Cochon  de  Lait 
Festival  in  my  district  in  Louisiana.  This 
year  the  festival  will  open  on  April  19 
for  a  3-day  run,  and  it  will  again  feature 
delicious  roast  suckling  pig,  as  in  past 
years. 

Festival  events  Include  a  living  rosary 


staged  in  the  evening  of  April  19,  a  pate- 
geau,  the  toumol,  and  a  boudin-eating 
contest  the  following  day,  and  high  mass 
at  St.  Paul's  Church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, followed  by  the  Cochon  de  Lait  in 
the  afternoon. 

Good  food,  street  dancing,  and  a  gen- 
eral joie  de  vivre  characterize  the  cele- 
bration. Visitors  are  welcomed  and 
encouraged  to  participate. 

The  festival,  as  I  have  informed  the 
House  in  past  years,  is  based  upon  a  sin- 
gular talent  by  the  people  of  Mansura, 
La.,  for  preparing  the  Louisiana  French 
delicacy,  cochon  de  lait.  The  town  is 
located  in  Avoyelles  Parish  in  the  French- 
speaking  section  of  the  State  and  about 
the  geographical  center  of  my  district. 

An  interesting  and  heartwarming  ges- 
ture by  the  festival  is  its  dedication  this 
year  to  the  Nation's  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans, of  whom  there  are  a  considerable 
number  from  Louisiana  and  Avoyelles 
Parish. 

The  people  of  Mansura  insist  that  in 

this  area  of  their  heritage  at  least,  the 

past  shall  not  give  way  to  the  modern, 

and  I  think  anyone  who  has  taken  part 

in  the  Cochon  de  Lait  will  agree  that 

there  is  scant  possibility  of  improving 

r.pon  this  unique  custom. 

(From  the  Alexandria  iLa.l  Dally  Town  Talk, 

Mar.  10.  1968] 

Of  Vietnam  War — Manscba  Festival 

Dedicated  to  Vets 

Mansl-ra.  La. — The  1968  Cochon  de  Lait 
festival  will  be  dedicated  to  area  Vietnam 
veterans.  Mayor  Klrby  Roy  has  announced. 
It  is  not  a  political  move,  he  said.  The  festi- 
val is  simply  being  dedicated  to  the  men 
who  have  been  there. 

The  crowning  of  the  queen  of  Cochon  de 
Lait  March  29  will  kick  oS  a  series  of  events 
to  te  held  prior  to  the  official  opening  of 
the    festival   April    19. 

The  three-day  festival  will  be  held  In  "La 
Cap:tale  de  Cochon  de  Lait"  here,  and  events 
include  a  grand  ball,  tour  of  homes,  pategeau, 
boudin  eating  contest,  beer  drinking  con- 
test, street  dance,  and  a  grand  meal.  The 
highlight  of  the  celebration  Is  the  serving 
of  the  meal  on  Mam  Street  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Melvln  J.  Harris  is  president  of  the  festi- 
val this  year. 

The  queen's  contest  will  be  held  at  7:30 
p.m.  March  29  In  the  Gaston  Porterie  Audi- 
torium In  Mansura  High  School. 

On  .^pril  10.  festival  officials  will  tour  South 
Lt_>u;slana  and  Invite  its  citizens  to  attend 
the  celebration.  The  grand  ball  will  be  held 
.\pr;l  13  at  8  p.m.  in  the  school  auditorium. 

The  first  official  event  of  the  festival  will 
be  a  living  rosary  to  be  staged  at  7  p.m. 
April  19. 

Saturday's  entertainment  will  include  a 
tour  of  homes  at  9  a.m.;  pategeau,  10  a.m.; 
Tournol  exhibition  from  Ville  Platte  at  1 
p  in  ;  liie  boudin  eating  contest  at  2;30  p.m. 
.uid  t'ne  beer  drinking  contest  at  3:30  p.m.  A 
<;tree;  dance  wil  be  staged  at  7  p.m.  on  Main 
Street  Music  will  be  by  Happy  Pats  and  his 
Bayou  Buckaroos.  .\  rock  and  roll  band  will 
also  be  entert.iining. 

Sunday's  activities  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
with  high  mass  in  St.  Paul's  Catholic  church. 
A  grand  parade  with  floats  and  area  school 
bands  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 

Sunday's  feast  will  begin  at  noon  on  Main 
Street. 

Sky  divers  and  other  types  of  entertain- 
ment will  begin  at  12:30  p.m. 

Eight  years  ago.  Mansura  celebrated  its 
centennial  and  renewed  the  tradition  of 
cooking  pig. 

The  exclusive  title  of  "La  Capitale  de 
Cochon  de  Lait"  was  made  into  law  In  1960 


by  the  wishes  of  Roy  and  the  town  council. 
An  official  document,  signed  by  the  governor, 
hangs  in  City  Hall. 

The  20  to  30  pound  pigs,  are  lined  In  rows 
over  very  hot.  mostly  hickory  fires  In  the 
open  and  are  kept  turning  constantly  for 
six  to  eight  hours  until  they  have  turned 
honey  brown  and  the  excess  fat  Is  drained. 

Past  presidents  of  the  festivals  are  Slgney 
Neck,  1960;  Roy.  1961;  Lawrence  L.  Laborde. 
1962;  Edmond  St.  Romaln.  1963;  W.  W. 
Sanders.  1964;  Sylvan  Tassln.  1965;  Shepherd 
Roy.  1966,  and  James  T.  Lanningan,  1967. 


SHIPMENT  OF  LIQUID  RADIO- 
ACTIVE PHARMACEUTICALS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Stanley  E.  Hodges.  Jr.,  director  of  the 
department  of  nuclear  medicine,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Huey,  administrator,  at  the  Collin 
Memorial  Hospital  in  my  hometown  of 
McKinney,  Tex.,  pointing  out  some  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  shipment  of  liquid 
radioactive  pharmaceuticals. 

If  these  pharmaceuticals  are  banned 
from  shipment  on  commercial  passen- 
ger-carrying aircraft,  it  will  not  only  be 
disastrous  from  an  emergency  need 
standpoint,  but  it  will  also  drastically  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  patient. 

It  is  an  alarming  situation  when  an 
agency  of  our  Government  invokes  regu- 
lations that  will  make  pharmaceuticals 
more  difficult  to  obtain  rather  than  more 
accessible. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  study 
the  points  brought  out  in  the  following 
letter  and  join  me  in  protesting  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  letter  follows : 

Collin  Memorial  Hospital, 
McKinney,  Tex.,  March  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 
U.S.  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ray  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  in  the  Federal  Registry  C.F.R.,  in  Vol- 
ume 33.  Number  14.  on  Saturday,  January  20. 
1968.  the  F.A.A.  has  proposed  in  Resolution 
No.  2,  some  drastic  changes  concerning  the 
shipment  of  Uquld  radioactive  pharmaceuti- 
cals, by  commercial  passenger-carrying  air- 
craft. This  proposed  change  affects  10  CFR 
71,  49,  CFR  170-190  and  14  CFR  100. 

The  use  of  radioactive  pharmaceuticals  by 
the  Nuclear  Medicine  Department  in  this 
hospital,  as  well  as  In  other  hospitals 
throughout  the  entire  country,  has  been 
established  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
provides  diagnostic  tests  used  in  evaluating 
the  sick,  as  well  as  in  treatment  of  various 
diseases,  such  as  cancer. 

The  radioactive  Isotope  Is  secured  by  the 
radiopharmaceutical  manufacturers,  from  an 
atomic  energy  licensed  supplier  and  Is  chem- 
ically avtached  to  an  appropriate  compound 
for  use  by  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Departments 
in  hospitals  throughout  this  country.  The 
physical  half-life  of  these  radioactive  com- 
pounds vary  from  six  hours  up  to  twenty- 
eight  days,  with  the  shorter  half-life  isotope 
compounds  being  more  frequently  used  and 
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ti^e  most  important  ones.  Their  delivery  from 

he   radiopharmaceutical    manufacturers    W 

the  Nuclear  Medicine  Department,  at  a  spe- 

crflc  time  is  very  critical,  in  that  any  delay 

m  denary  will  not  only  reduce  the  ettectue- 

ess   of    the  radiopharmaceutical   dose,    but 

wtu   also   produce   extreme   hardship   in   the 

d  agnostlc%valuation  of  ill  P^^^^^\l.f\l^^ 

their  subsequent  treatment.  As  of  tlUs  tune 

^U  of  our  radiopharmaceuticals  are  delivered 

S  commercial  passenger  aircralt  C;'"'f=^^Be- 

cause  of  their  frequent  flights  and  the  read> 

avalTabilitv  of  this  means  of  conveyance  from 

the   radiopharmaceutical   manufacturers   we 

fave  been' able  to  P-vlde  prompt  diagiios 

of    a    patient's    disease    to    the     attending 

'"'l^au^  of  the  short  r.adloactlve  half-life 
of  most  of  these  radiopharmaceuticals    it  Is 
IniDOSsible   to  stock   them   on   a   da>-to-day 
bX in  a  Hospital  Nuclear  Medione  Depart 
ment   Most  of  the  Isotopes  are  thus  orderea 
as  me  need  arises.  wlUi  receipt  of  the  ship- 
ments in   most  Instances  occurring   wnthln 
Ui^ee   to   twelve    hours   after   the   order   has 
b^n  Placed    Curtailment  of  shipments  by 
co'^l^laTpassenger  aircralt  would  re  ega 
the  deliveries  to  cargo  carriers,   whose  ire- 
auency  Of  flights  are  markedly  less  and  who 
^o  not  keep  regularly  scheduled  filgnts^  The 
resultant  use  of  such  conveyances  as  a  sole 
means  of  transporting  the  liquid  radiophar- 
Sa^tlcals  wo'uld  result  in   a  severe  de  ay 
Tnd  impediment  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.  . 

in  those  cities  In  which  there  are  no  air- 
careo  flights  available,  this  would  totally  re- 
^ve  "he  use  of  these  valuable  radiophar- 
m^eutfcai  products  from  hospitals  In  those 

^°  There  has  never  been  demonstrated,  by  the 
■PAA  or  anv  other  governmental  agency,  thai 
Ine^  exllta  to  change  the  current  delivery 
system.  It  has  never  been  a  ^^^^/^^^  ^.  P^; 
sengers  on  such  flights,  nor  to  the  airline 
employees  handling  the  packages  llie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  many  V^ars  ^go- 
established  radiopharmaceutical  Packaging 
and  handling  requirements  for  «" ''ad'o^ctive 
materials,  thus  insuring  the  protection  of 
all  carrier  employees  and  airline  Passengers 
ITiese  regulations  are  still  In  effect  and  their 
i^e  hi  prevented  any  demonstrable  hazard 
from  ever  occurring  to  the  general  atr-trav- 
ellng  public  or  to  the  airline  employees. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  enaction  of  changes 
proposed  in  CFR,  Volume  33,  Number  14, 
would  cause  undue  delay  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  life,  in  some  Instances,  from  the 
delay  encountered  In  obtaining  the  proper 
diagnosis.  This  serious  curtailment  in  a  crit- 
ical hospital  service,  by  the  proposed  change 
should  heavily  out-welgh  any  theoretical 
danger  thought  to  exist  by  the  FAA. 

in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  In  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  best  possible  care  of  the 
sick  we  respectfully  request  that  you  inves- 
tigate this  proposed  change  in  shipping  pro- 
c^ures  and  Inform  the  appropriate  bodies 
and  officials  of  the  serious  curtailment  in 
the  management  of  the  ill,  that  such  an  en- 
actment would  produce. 
Sincerely, 
J.  P.  Huey.  FACHA, 

Administrator. 

STANLEY  E.  Hodges,  Jr.,  MX)., 
Director.   Department   of  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  b, 
along  with  my  colleague,  Don  Clancy 
and  a  number  of   Senators  and  other 
Congres.smcn  concerned.  I  wrote  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^y. 
and  the  Transportation  Secretary,  ask- 
ing for  conUrniatio!    c.   denial  of  pub- 
lished reports  that  the  Government  had 
encouraged  placing  of  S7  billion  and  20,- 
000  jobs  for  engine  crdcrs  by  U.S.  air- 
frame   manufacturers    with    the    Rolls 
Rovce  Co.  in  Great  Britain.  On  March 
13  "not  having  had  a  reply  ♦o  the  first 
Icitc  and  having  received  additiona.  in- 
formation   that   an   American    airplane 
manufacturer  had  been  advised  bva  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government,  that  the 
Government  would   "look  with  some  fa- 
vor" on  a  program  with  the  British  en- 
gine manufacturer,  I  repeated  my  de- 
mand for  a  statement  of  position  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  matter. 

I  am  dclichted  that  I  have  now  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation a  communication  indicating  that 
in  dealing  with  the  airbus  matter,  it  is 
the  ofTicial  view  that  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate   for    the    administration  -to 
sanction  or  disapprove  a  decision  by  a 
U  S   manufacturer  to  purchase  foreign- 
built   engines."   While   it   apparently   is 
true  that  some  earlier  departmental  com- 
munication  responded   to   a    manufac- 
turer's inquiry  with  an  indication  that 
the  Government  would  "look  with  some 
favor"  on  a  cooperative  program  with 
British  industry,  I  now  have  the  positive 
written   assurance  of   the  Secretary  ot 
Transportation  of  complete  official  neu- 
trality as  to  the  placing  of  orders  by 
American    airplane    manufacturers    for 
jet  engines. 

While  this  is  reassuring,  it  does  not,  ot 
course,  m  any  way  make  certain  that  the 
orders  placed  by  American  airplane 
manufacturers  would  actually  be  placed 
with  American  engine  manufacturers. 

Presumably,  a  decision  will  be  made  by 
competitive  bidding.  American  engine 
makers  will  still  have  to  overcome  large- 
scale  subsidies  anticipated  from  the 
British  Government  to  the  British  en- 
gine manufacturers.  It  is  also  true,  of 
course,  that  labor  rates  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  considerably  lower  than  labor 
rates  in  this  country. 

But,  it  is  my  hope,  that  the  technical 
skills,  know-how,  and  efficiency  of 
American  industry  will  prevail  in  a  free, 
competitive  market.  This  is  all  that 
Anrerican  labor  and  manufacturers  ask. 


TWO  PROBLEMS  REALLY  ONE 


^LACING    OF    ENGINE    ORDERS    BY 
U  S    AIRFRAME  MANUFACTURERS 
WITH     ROLLS     ROYCE     CO..     IN 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Mm- 


nesota    I  Mr.    ZwachI    in    cosponsoring 

"Si  my  opinion,  the  so-called  present 
urban  crisis  is  directly  related  ta  the 
rural  crisis  that  has  existed  for  many 
years  Unfortunately,  the  attempts  to 
^olve  these  two  problems  have  failed  to 
take  into  account  their  inextricable  re- 
lationship. They  are.  in  fact,  only  one 

^"  Therefore,  that  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why   the  Department   of   A". 1 1- 
culture  policies  over  the  last    ew  veaia 
have  been  Lugely  ineffective.  Ii^/^^^^^ 
havr  even  licard  -some  of  my  follcasues 
who  reiJrescnt  urban  areas  talk  about  the 
"farm  boondo-.-.'le-  This,  in  my  opunon 
is  extremely  shortsighted.  For  in   1967 
because  of  a  reduction  of  net  real  income 
and   increase  in  net  indebtedness,  ^hc 
average  return  to  the  American  faiiner 
fell  almo.st  $2,000  in  1966.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  consumers  have  never 
paid  such  a   .small  percentage  of   then 
income  for  food.  All  Americans  should 
realize  that  their  fireatest  consumer  pio- 
tection  is  throuuh  adequate  income  to 
he  acriculture  sector.  To  do  otherwise 
\yL<i  be  to  destroy  our  ability  to  protect 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices  and  weaken  the  %  ery 
foundation  of  our  national  streriRth_  It  is 
mv  belief  that  these  facts  will  be  force- 
fully developed  as  a  result  of  this  legisia- 

^''°Mr.   speaker,   this  bill   will   create   a 
Counti-vside   Development   Study   Coni- 
mis.sion   to   study,   analyze,   and   repoit 
their  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
how  best  to  correct  the  population  dis- 
parity and  allocation  of  total  rnv^\vo- 
sources.  Inadequate  income  to  the  faim 
sector  has  rapidly  increased  nnprat'on 
of  i-ural  voung  people  into  metropolitan 
areas    to   seek   better   financial   oppor- 
tunitv.   Hopefully,   as   a   result   of   the 
study   positive  plans  could  be  deveioped 
which     would     allow     relief     to     over- 
crowded cities  and  utilize  unused  coun- 
tryside resources.  ,     ^   ,      •„  Ko 
Another  fact  that  I  feel  that  will  be 
developed  is  that  through  the  procure- 
ment policies  of   the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   we  are  actually  contributing  to 
the  overcrowding  of  our  cities.  Even  a 
cursorj'   examination   of   these   pohcies 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  compames  located 
in  large  cities.  People  go  where  the  jobs 
are    This  naturally  contributes  to  the 
urban   crush.    The    volume    of   Federal 
Government     procurement     is     rapidly 
rising,  in  1957.  it  was  S49.5  billion,  by 
1966    it   had   ri.sen   to    S77    bilhon    and 
estimates  are  that  it  exceeded  S 85  bil- 
lion   in    1967.   If    procurement   policies 
could  be  changed  so  that  arrangements 
could  be   made   lo   divert   contracts   to 
less  populous  areas,  it  would  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  our  future  popu- 
lation distribution  pattern. 

Mr  speaker,  last  year  I  carried  on 
correspondence  with  the  Umversity  of 
Nebraska  with  respect  to  this  very  same 
problem  of  rural  to  urban  migration.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussion  with  people 
from  that  institution.  I  am  convinced 
that  positive  steps  have  to  be  taken  now 
or  we  will  compound  our  problems  in 
the  future.  I  urge  speedy  passage  of 
H.R.  16098. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  14314.  TO  AMEND  SECTION  302 
OP  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  has  scheduled  hearings  on  March 
27  on  H.R.  14314,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
302  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees  and 
their  dependents  with  .scholarships  or  to 
establish  child  care  centers  for  preschool 
or  school  age  children.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  2175,  R^yburn  House  Of- 
fice Building. 


INTROnnCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  FLEX- 
IBLE INVESTMENT  POLICY  BY 
STATE  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSI- 
TIES OP  MORRILL  ACT  ENDOW- 
MENT FUNDS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mj' 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  approved  July  2,  1862,  in 
order  to  permit  sums  received  thereun- 
der to  be  invested  in  equity  securities  as 
the  State  legislatures  may  prescribe.  The 
law  as  it  now  stands,  narrowly  restricts 
land-grant  universities  in  their  invest- 
ment policies.  In  its  provisions,  the  Mor- 
rill Act  presently  requires  that  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  of  land  or  land 
scrip  by  the  States  under  that  act  be 
invested  in  U.S.  bonds.  State  bonds,  or 
other  safe  bonds,  except  that  States  hav- 
ing no  State  bonds  may  invest  such 
moneys  "in  any  manner  after  the  legis- 
latures of  such  States  slaall  have  assented 
thereto  and  engaged  that  such  funds 
shall  yield  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of 
return,  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures." 

The  present  prohibition  of  investment 
in  equity  securities — in  the  case  of  States 
that  have  State  bonds — conforms  to  the 
general  practice  of  governmental  institu- 
tions. However,  colleges  and  universities, 
both  private  and  State  supported, 
already  include  equity  securities  in  ad- 
dition'to  bonds  in  their  investment  port- 
folios, and  the  trend,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  prudent  one,  continues  in  this 
direction. 

Thus,  while  a  relaxation  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act's  restriction  on  investment 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  custom 
and  usage  of  governmental  institutions 
in  general,  it  would  nonetheless  be  in 
keeping  with  the  usual  practice  among 
colleges  and  universities  investing  pri- 
vate endowment  funds. 


It  shoiild  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment, while  giving  the  States  more  flexi- 
bility in  investing  land-grant  funds, 
would  not  permit  them  to  expend  any 
amount  derived  from  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  assets  of  these  funds,  since 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  trust 
provide  that  any  .«;uch  increase  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  ijrincipal  amount  of  the 
fund  rather  than  to  income.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  tru.^t-fund  concept  of 
the  act. 

Both  the  Department  of  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare  iiave  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  this  legislation  and  have  in- 
dicated tliat  they  liave  no  objection. 

I  therefore  urge  early  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  for  liberalization  of 
the  existing  investment  restrictions  in 
the  Morrill  Act  so  that  land-grant  uni- 
versities liavim:  the  approval  of  their  re- 
spective State  legislatures,  may  invest 
their  Morrill  Act  endowments  in  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities,  including 
mutual  funds. 


L/'iW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  ijro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8,  1967,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  comprehensive  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act.  To  date  this  bill  remains 
stalled  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Time  is  growing  short.  We  must  pro- 
vide our  law  enforcement  officials  with 
the  tools  to  adequately  and  effectively 
meet  the  growing  and  alarming  increase 
in  crime. 

The  House-passed  bill  properly  em- 
phasizes the  role  of  the  individual  States 
in  coping  with  the  crime  problem.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
States  can  effectively  take  on  this  re- 
sponsibility. My  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Gov.  Harold 
LcVander  and  Attorney  General  Doug- 
las Head,  has  ably  prepared  and 
cnu'ipcd  itself  for  the  task. 

Earlier  this  month  our  Governor  was 
presented  by  the  attorney  general  with 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  law  en- 
forcement task  force  of  the  Governor's 
commission  on  law  enforcement,  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  corrections.  In 
the  introduction  to  that  report  it  is 
stated: 

We  welcome  the  emphasis  on  planning 
contained  in  the  proposed  law  enforcement 
assistance  legislation  iH.R.  5037)  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Augi;.st    1367. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  "In- 
troduction," "Task  Force  Procedures  and 
Scope  of  Activities,"  "Need  for  a  Coordi- 
nated Information  System,"  and  "Tfisk 
Force  Recommendations"  sections  of 
that  report  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  All  Members  of  Congress  should 


be  informed  of  the  growing  capability  of 
the  States  to  assume  a  full  partnership 
responsibility.  The  Miiincsota  story  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  States'  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  get  the  job  done. 
The  Congress  must  now  act  with  dis- 
patch to  assist  in  providing  them  with 
the  needed  tools. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Planning  foe  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
IN  Minnesota 

SECTION  A — INTRODUCTION 

This  report  represents  part  of  an  eight 
months'  effort  to  begin  to  plan  for  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  in  Minnesota.  In  our 
attempt  at  the  State  level  to  move  ahead  in 
this  field,  we  owe  much  to  the  spade  work 
done  at  the  Federal  level  through  the  two 
million  dollar.  18  months'  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Comn^isslon.  Its  report.  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  and  the 
Task  Force  and  other  working  documents 
have  provided  valuable  background  and 
guidance  to  our  work  to  date. 

We  have  attempted  to  review  each  of  the 
Federal  recommendations  with  a  view 
towards  their  applicability  to  the  situation 
in  Minnesota.  We  would  hope  in  turn  that, 
as  our  State  efforts  proceed,  they  might  help 
stimulate  study  and  planning  at  regional  and 
local  levels  in  Minnesota.  "State  planning," 
in  our  view,  does  not  connote  only  planning 
by  the  State.  A  State  plan  should  Involve 
regional  and  local  plans  developed  l.irgely 
by  persons  knowledgeable  with  criminal  jus- 
tice needs  in  local  areas — persons  both  within 
and  without  the  agencies  of  criminal  Justice. 

Undoubtedly,  the  President's  Commission 
lias  provided  needed  stimulus  to  State  efforts 
in  this  area.  Similarly,  we  welcome  the  em- 
phasis on  planning  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed law  enforcement  assistance  legislation 
(H.R.  5037)  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  .'\ugust,  1967.  But  even  with- 
out federal  action  as  a  stimulus,  we  believe 
the  time  is  overdue  for  a  concerted  state 
planning  effort. 

There  is  clearly  a  crisis  in  our  system — in 
our  agencies  and  methods  of  attempting  of 
dealmg  with  crime  and  the  criminal.  This  Is 
as  true  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere  in  the 
nation. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  unduly  on  s1a,tis- 
tics  noting  the  rate  of  increase  in  repyorted 
crime,  but  they  are  there — up  16.3  ?'o  for  1967 
over  1966  statewide  for  all  reported  crime,  up 
37.1  -  for  robbery,  21.3':^  for  burglary, 
25.9';    for  aggravated  assault,  etc. 

Our  courts,  both  trial  and  appellate,  are 
Jammed  with  criminal  matters.  Police  are 
overworked,  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  undermanned,  partly  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  new  officers.  There  are  not 
enough  prosecutors,  public  defense  counsel, 
crime  bureau  personnel,  parole  and  probation 
^officers.  Some  elements  of  our  communities 
are  deeply  alienated  from  the  police.  There 
has  been  unrest  in  our  major  cities. 

The  question  arises — why  plan  if  things 
are  this  bad,  do  something — and  this  is  a 
pood  question.  To  answer  it,  we  must  respond 
that  a  great  deal  is  being  done  by  our  local 
and  st.tte  agencies,  but  it  is  not  enough  and 
it  will  not  be  enough  under  our  traditional 
modes  of  operation.  There  should  be  more 
police.  More  police  will  help,  but  they  will 
not  solve  our  problems  any  more  than  more 
Judges,  prosecutors,  defense  counsel.  Jailers  or 
probation  officers  alone  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems. So,  while  we  move  ahead  where  we 
can — In  trying  to  recruit  and  hire  more  per- 
sonnel, !n  training  police,  in  beginning  to 
computerize  crime  information  and  in  other 
ways — we  must  also  plan.  We  must  look  at 
ourselves,  at  the  system  within  which  we  all 
operate,  at  our  laws,  at  what  statistics  and 
information  we  have,  at  t'ne  few  burglars  we 
are  able  to  catch  and  convict,  at  our  Juvenile 
offenders,  embezzlers,  price  fixers,  dope  ped- 
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dlers  and  at  whatever  we  can  do  to  devise 
better  means  to  prevent  and  control  crime. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission demonstrated  how  much  we  have  to 
learn  about  crime.  And  It  demonstrated  even 
more  clearlv  how  little  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  whole  system  through  which 
we  try  to  control  crime— the  police,  prose- 
cution, courts,  correctlon.s,  parole  and 
probation. 

This  report  and  the  report  of  the  other 
Task  Forces  comprise  the  first  attempt  in 
Minnesota  at  a  comprehensive  look  at  our 
stit«  criminal  justice  system.  As  the  report 
indicates,  the  view  is  a  clouded  one.  for  to 
look  is  to  realize  how  little  we  can  see.  But, 
It  is  a  start. 


SECTION  B— TASK  TORCE  PROCEDURES;  SCOPE  OF 
ACTIVrnES  TO  DATE 

Following  the  appointment  of  the  Task 
Force  In  July,  1967,  work  commenced  in  six 
Bubcommlttees  as  follows: 

1.  Science  and  Technology— Chief  Clarence 
M.  Coster,  Chairman. 

2.  Criminal  Law  Reform — Judge  Nell  A. 
Riley,  Chairman. 

3.  Prosecution— George  E.  MacKinnon, 
Chairman. 

4.  Law  Enforcement  Coordination- Judge 
O.  Russell  Olson,  Chairman. 

5.  Police    Problems— Carroll    E.    Crawford, 

Chairman.  „     -^       „ 

6.  Crime     Assessment— Frank     S.     Farrell, 

Chairman. 

Five  or  six  Task  Force  members  comprised 
each  subcommittee,  with  some  members  serv- 
ing on  more  than  one  Bubcommlttee. 

Each  subcommittee  had  been  assigned 
topics  and  issues.  As  their  study  progressed, 
related  problems  came  to  their  attention— all 
reflected  In  the  recommendations  for  action 
or  further  study  contained  in  this  report. 

Most  subcommittees  have  gathered  at  least 
monthly  at  meetings  which  often  last  for  five 
to  seven  hours  each.  Most  of  the  subcommit- 
tees are  relying  heavily  on  advisors  who  at- 
tend subcommittee  meetings  or  meet  periodi- 
cally •with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Advisors  as  well  as  the  staff  members  as- 
signed to  each  subcommittee,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  developing  much  of  the  mate- 
rial contained  In  this  preliminary  report.  Two 
technical  consultants  assisted  the  Task  Force 
in  several  of  the  areas  related  to  science, 
technology  and  research. 

Each  Task  Force  member,  and  most  ad- 
visors, received  and  studied  the  President's 
Commission  report  and  the  nine  related  Task 
Force  reports,  especially  as  they  applied  to  the 
study  in  the  particular  subcommittees  to 
which  a  member  or  advisor  •was  assigned.  It 
has  been  our  attempt  to  relate  each  of  the 
national  recommendations  in  the  law  en- 
forcement area  to  the  needs  of  the  system 
as  we  see  them  In  Minnesota,  As  indicated  in 
the  report,  further  study  in  the  Task  Force 
win  proceed  in  certain  important  areas  not 
yet  considered  in  depth. 

Our  original  assignment  was  to  report  in 
June  1968.  The  urgency  of  many  of  the  mat- 
ters under  Task  Force  consideration  led  us 
to  "scramble"  so  that  we  could  Issue  a  pre- 
liminary report  at  this  time.  ,.  ^  .^  .  , 
All  subcommittee  reports  were  distributed 
to  the  full  Task  Force,  which  then  met  in 
February  to  consider  the  Task  Force  report. 
Following  this  meeting,  attended  by  almost 
all  Task  Force  members,  the  approved  sub- 
committee reports  and  recommendations 
were  integrated  into  this  Task  Force  report. 

In  this  integration  process,  the  Task  Force- 
approved  material  has  been  grouped  Into  five 
chapters  so  that  the  results  of  an  Indrvldual 
subcommittee's  work,  as  approved  by  the 
Task  Force,  may  appear  In  more  than  one 
chapter  of  this  report.  Much  of  the  supple- 
mental or  appendix  material  conta  ned  in 
subcommittee  reports  has  had  to  be  le"  out 
of  the  Task  Force  report  to  keep  It  a  man- 
ageable size.  This  background  material  and 
data,  however,  is  on  file  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office. 


SECTION    C  — NEFD    FOR    A    COORDINATED 
INFORMATION    SYSTEM 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  major 
finding  of  our  study  to  dat^the  iMk  of  and 
urgent  need  Jor  Informatlon-^ind  of  the 
malor  recommendations  that  result  from 
that  finding— that  a  basis  and  me:ins  to  col- 
let and  an.alvze  information  must  be  de- 
viled and  an  in-deplh  system  aiialysls  of 
criminal  Justice  be  uudcrtuken  at  the  earliest 

^^^nj'mei:.niea.top.blem.f..ingthe 
administration  of  cnmlnul  Justice  lu  Minne- 
sota If,  the  nou-exi^tv:U  or  cumbersome  Inlcr- 
rgencv  fhannp  and  exchange  of  Information 
c^sentu.1  to  the  perfoimance  of  each  agency  s 
functions.  The  current  ..nd  projected  up- 
ward trends  in  crime,  violence,  property  loss 
and  number  of  offenders  .:11  lend  dramatic 
emphasis  to  concern  lor  improvement  In  the 
total  interrelated  criminal  justice  system. 

The  present  information  process  developed 
without  deliberate  dc.sipn  and  served  a  much 
smaller  population  than  exists  today.  The 
collective  capability  lacks  the  precision  and 
speed  to  handle  the  large  volume  and  nature 
of  cases  currently  Imposed  on  our  system. 
Present  procedures  lack  a  mechanism  to  co- 
ordinate control  or  provide  adequate  venhca- 
tion  for  a  meanUigful  audit  of  our  operations. 

While  operating  economies  have  often  at-  ^ 
tracted  initial  attention  to  systems  analysis, 
there  has  been  a  growing  trend  tow.ard  the 
assessment  of  new  programs  in  terms  ot 
functional  requirements,  social  necessity, 
public  convenience,  and  necessary  considera- 
tion for  the  integrity  of  the  individual  who 
becomes  involved  with  the  processes  of 
criminal  justice.  Law  enforcement  and  re- 
lated justice  agencies  in  Minnesota  are  seeK- 
ing  solutions  to  information  management 
problems  which  currently  confound  the  sys- 
tem of  crmiinal  justice. 

Thus  while  it  does  not  conititut*  the 
e>=iest  reading  in  this  report,  and  while  It 
may  not  have  the  'grab"  of  our  discussions 
on  narcotics,  gun  laws,  police  standards,  com- 
puters, burglary  rings  and  the  like,  we  urge 
vou  to  review  the  results  of  the  preliminary 
Evstems  information  study  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  Chapter  II. 

SECTION      D— TASK       FORCE      EECOMMENDATIONS 

Science,  technology,  and  research 
'  Governor's  Crime  Commission 
1  The  Governors  Crime  Commission 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
establish  policy  for  various  research,  develop- 
ment, planning  and  operational  acuvnies  to 
be  placed  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

-I  The  Governor's  Crime  Commission 
should  undertake  a  deiailc-d  system  analysis 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Detailei  Svsiems  Analysis  of  Criminal 
Justice  System  in  Minnesota 
3  Study  should  be  undertaken  tJ  cieier- 
mine  the  nature  of  the  economic  and  sta- 
tistical data  on  a  cruninal  justice  sys'.em 
t'lat  is  required  for  plamung  purposes. 

A  meaningful  systems  analysis  of  t.ie  crim- 
inal Justice  system  in  Minnesota  must  be  ac- 
complished "generally  lu  two  s'.ages.  Ihe 
"near  term"  action  (Recommendations  4 
through  15)  involves  establishment  of  pro- 
grams and  procedures  for  the  compilation  of 
statistical  and  economic  data  on  the  acUvl- 
tles  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  pro.secu- 
tion  public  defense,  courts,  and  correctional 
programs.  The  "medium  term."  or  ^.econd 
stage  action.  (Recommendations  16  through 
21)  involves  a  program  of  studying  tne  data 
complied  in  the  initial  stage  with  a  v^ew 
towards  determining  the  specific  character- 
istl'^s  of  data  that  would  be  of  value  in  an 
on-going  criminal  justice  mformatlon  system 
for  on-going  planning 

(1)   Near  term  action  law  enforcement 
4    The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension 
should  collect  and  tabulate  law  enforcement 


statsilrs  including  dafci  on  arrests  type  of 
otfeme,  iind  type  of  offender  based  on  a 
sta.ula«ll^d  reporung  period.  This  program 
should  include  special  and  periodic  a^flW  of 
.eiocipd  ucei.cies  U.  a.ssure  the  a  ■curacy  ..nd 
unifcTinUv  of  the  daui  collected. 

5  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension 
should  initiate  invcstl (rations  as  to  the  na- 
ture, cost  aid  benefit  of  criminal  M-tlm  fur- 


'^r'lhe  Bureau  nf  Crlm.n:.!  .M>prehenston 
should  .d»ntllv  r.ppropriaic  rniroes  of  da  a 
\\hlch  dcs-rlbe  v.e  dem'.grapny  of  the 
Miniipsota   population. 

•^  The  LMireau  of  Cvim^r^M  Apprehension 
.houl.l  ^-tabllsh  a  propram  l-r  the  periumc 
collc-.-.ion  .1  i  imtod  cc.nwrnc  data  ■  n  local 
aw  enlor.'cment  operations,  and  that  a  spe- 
cial unulvsls  v.l  unit  and  luncUuual  cost.  >_^f 
l^al  law  enlurcement  .hould  i^e  ^^".^ "^^f. 
bv  usinp  a  large  metropolil.in  I'ollce  dep..rt- 
niont  ai  a  pilot  project. 

Prosecution 
e    The  Attorney  Generals  office  ''^""Id  e^^" 
t Abhsh   a  program  for  collecting  data  from 
dls    tor    c.  untv   and   municipal   prosecutors^ 
IS  t" the  cosus  and  types  of  prosecution,  This 
"ifroVram    should    include    the    collection     . 
data  as  to  the  disposition  of  charges  ^^here  n 
no  prosecution  U^.s  and  this  clatashou  d 
be    collected    at    least    on    a    one    time    and 
therealtcr  perhaps  a  periodic  basis. 
Public  defense 

9  A  pro.  r:ua  should  be  instituted  for  the 
collection  of  sUitlstlcal  data  as  to  the  tvpcb 
of  cnme"  and  the  cosu.  of  providing  counsel 

lor  indigents. 

Courts 

10  A  pro.-ram  should  '^^  '^s^'^^'^^'''^^ /,-;' 
t  le  collection  of  data  as  to  the  costs  and  the 
U^est  offenses  heard  by  the  district,  mu- 
Sa  probate  and  juvenile  courts  InlUal- 
U  his  daua  should  be  collected  throuf . '^ 
.  ngle%urvcv.  but  considerauon  should  be 
uiven  t.  per'odic  collection  of  tnis  d..l;i. 
"=11  A  1  ropiam  -should  be  established  for 
the  c  iiecti.m  oi  data  on  the  fees    number 

,nd  lypes  of  cases  handled  'oy  the  justice  of 
'  le  r3'ace  coviits.  »„_, 

'   !-   A  Einu:e  and  accurate  reporting  system 
of  dikirlcT  court  diipoiiticns  should  be  est.tb- 

lished. 

Corrections 

13  The  Department  of  Correcuons  should 
c.t'bl^h  a  program  to  collect  and  tabulate 
c  .mprehen.uve  economic  and  statistical  In- 
"ormation  Horn  .11  agencies  in  the  state  con- 
neo-  rd  with  correctional  functions. 

14  The  Department  of  Corrections  should 
csfibhsh  i-nd  maintain  a  dictionary  ci  ^"ms 
'nd  den  ntlons  that  can  be  used  by  all  M.n- 
iHi'Jla  correctional  agencies. 

■  13  The  Department  of  Corrections  should 
nur-ue  t.ie  dcveU.pment  ol  a  program  budget 
IZ  .xr^n  cDst  connected  w.th  ^.irious  pro- 
t'r-.ms  and  activities. 

I  2)   Medium  T2rm  AC. ons 
10   ra.:ec;  upon  the  r  ccomphElment  of  the 
•b.-e   rccommondations   there  tliould   be   a 
t'-'ailed  -.stems  analvsls  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
•Tce  .vr.tcm  .nd  the  "design  of  an  Informa- 
tion E:-£tom  lor  planning  purposes. 
Law  enforcement 
17     \\\  'linnesota  U.w  cnlorcemcnt  agen- 
cies  ."Should   participate   In   the   design   of   a 
cnmmal    justice    Information    system    for 

plaanlng. 

Prosecution 

13  The  results  of  the  one  time  analysis 
under  near  term  actions  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  specific 
characteristics  of  prosecution  data  m^^on- 
golng  cnmln-'.l  justice  mformauon  system  for 

planning. 

Public  defense 

19  The  data  provided  by  the  study  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  Dr.  Roger  Ben- 
jamin of  the  university  of  Minnesota,  and 
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other  data  available  on  public  defense  should 
be  carefully  considered  for  inclusion  In  the 
criminal  Justice  Information  system  for 
planning. 

Courts 

20.  The  data  collected  through  near  term 
actions  should  be  assessed  as  to  Its  benefit 
to  a  criminal  Justice  Information  system  for 
nlannlng. 

Corrections 

21.  Data  collected  through  near  term  ac- 
tion should  be  assessed  as  to  its  benefit  to 
a  criminal  justice  information  system  for 
planning;  specifically  with  a  view  to  combin- 
ing economic  and  statistical  data  on  a  mean- 
ingful basis. 

Minnesota  Crime  Information  System 

22.  Speedy  Implementation  of  the  MINCI3. 
Phase  I  project  as  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  1969  legislative  appropriations  to 
carry  forward  tlie  project 

23.  All  major  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  state  not  now  connected  by  teletype  to 
the  BCA  should  arrange  to  malce  such  con- 
nections as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  MINCIS. 

24.  All  major  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  explore-  integration  of  their  depart- 
ment aies  on-wanted  persons,  etc.  witli  llie 
BCA  files  as  soon  :is  feasible. 

25.  The  Attorney  Generars  office.  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  Computer  Division 
and  BCA  should  undertake  a  feasibility  study 
in  cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies 
on  extension  of  MINCIS  to  cover  information 
beyond  that  envisioned  in  Phase  I.  particu- 
larly misdemeanor  and  trallic  warrant 
information. 

26.  In  the  longer  term  consolidation  or 
coordination  of  juvenile  offender,  courts  and 
corrections  data  should  be  studied.  Tliese 
studies  should  be  part  of  the  Systems  Anal- 
ysis Study  recommended  in  Section  .\. 

Research  and  Development 
Local  law  enforcement  agencies  need  more 
money  and  personnel  for  research  and  de- 
velopment functions.  An  improved  mecha- 
nism is  also  needed  to  coordinate  research 
and  development  functions  among  the  over 
500  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state. 
There  is  a  need  to  provide  certain  central 
state  statr,  available  to  all  law  cniorcement 
agencies  in  the  state  that  can  beneficially 
utilize  their  services.  This  staff  could  carry 
out  some  research  and  development  functions 
and  provide  personnel  when  requested  to  as- 
sist local  agencies  in  their  own  research  and 
development  efforts  or  implementation  of  the 
results  of  such  activities  by  others.  Thus: 

27.  and  28.  The  Governors  Crime  Commis- 
sion should  sponsor  a  program  of  operations 
research"  intended  to  streni^then  the  opera- 
tions of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  a  pro- 
gmm  of  ■equipment  res-arch  "  directed  at  the 
following  goals; 

( 1 1  the  development  of  concepts  of  new 
equipment  and  the  stimulation  of  the  manu- 
facture and  widespread  adoption  of  such 
equipment; 

(2)  provide  information  to  firms  conduct- 
ing market  and  product  research  related  to 
law  enforcement  functions; 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  new  products  and  the 
dissemination  of  Information  to  appropriate 
parties;  and 

(4)  the  establishment  of  statewide  equip- 
ment standards,  where  appropriate. 

29.  There  shovild  be  established  a  program 
of  state  funding  for  local  law  enforcement 
agency  research  and  development  projects. 

30.  A  central  staff  and  state  funding  should 
be  employed  in  assisting  local  agencies  to 
conduct  in-house  and  contracted  research 
:i.nd  development. 

31.  An  'Upper  Midwest  Criminal  Justice 
Research  and  Development  Institute  "  should 
be  established  by  the  University  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  utilizing  either  federal  funds  or 
funds  from  several  states. 


The  Institute  should  establish  clo.'se  ties 
with  neighboring  criminal  justice  agencies.  It 
should  develop  its  own  program  with  the 
guidance  of  an  advisory  committee  comprised 
of  senior  representatives  from  major  3eg- 
ments  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  out- 
standing research  scientists  in  a  wide  variety 
of  academic  disciplines. 
Comptiter  Command  and  Control  Systems 

32.  throuEth  35  A  metropolitan-wide  |7 
county)  study  should  be  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  employing  a  computer  assisted  com- 
mand and  control  system  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  area. 

An  extensive  examination  (,f  the  communi- 
cation system  should  be  undertaken  to  in- 
sure proper  channels  available  and  to  assess 
the  utility  of  car  locators,  mobile  teletype 
and  automatic  address  location  from  the 
telephone. 

The  study  should  lead  to  a  detailed  plan 
setting  forth  all  the  necessary  and  evolu- 
tionary steps  that  are  preconditions  to  a  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  feasibility  study 
should  be  conducted  by  an  organization  ex- 
perienced in  large  computer  based  systems. 
It  irhould  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  full  time 
personnel  from  the  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  participating  in  the  .study.  Svicli  lo- 
cal personnel  would  form  the  staff  nucleus 
for  ar.  on-going  operational  system. 

For  the  purposes  of  conducting  the  study 
referred  to  above  an  advLsory  committee 
should  be  formed  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
metropolitan  area  ;ind  elected  officials  of  the 
metropolitan  area  units.  This  committee 
should  estabh.sh  an  executive  committee 
which  would  have  the  responsibility  for  ob- 
taining funds  to  undertake  the  study,  formu- 
lating the  objectives  of  the  study,  conduct- 
ing discussions  ;ind  negotiations  for  any 
necessary  consulting  services,  and  providing 
the  necessary  statf  to  conduct  the  study. 
Police   Radio  Communications   Coordination 

36.  A  detailed  study  should  be  undertaken 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  cover  the  en- 
tire law  enforcement  communications  sys- 
tem in  detail  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  solve 
the  shortcomings  vi  the  system.  This  study 
shovild    be    directed    towards: 

il)  uiiitication  of  all  two-way  radio  sys- 
tems operated  by  the  .Stale  of  Minnesota: 

r2i  Improved  interdepartmental  radio 
communications  throughout  the  state,  es- 
pecially in  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area. 
;inci 

i3l    better  liaison  between  mobile  units  of 
all    law   enforcement    agencies    and    tie   into 
units  of   related   agencies  such  as   fire,   am- 
bulance, Naliotial  Guard,  etc. 
Uniform    Public    Safety    Telephone    Number 

37.  That  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ini<  the  meiropolltan  public  safety  agencies 
taut  .Tlso  containing  other  governmental  and 
public  representatives  be  established  im- 
n-.eciiately  for  purposes  of  determining  with 
the  Northwestern  Bell  organization  the  feasi- 
bility cf  '.niplemenling  the  nrw  ■lUl"  uni- 
^erpal  oincrs;ency  number. 

38.  In  the  event  that  the  availability  of 
a  universal  emergency  phone  number  in  the 
Twin  City  metropolitan  area,  we  would  rec- 
ommend that  study  should  be  undertaken 
relative  to  the  possible  public  use  of  public 
safety  call  boxes. 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration  and  Photo  Identi- 
fication of  Drivers  License 
30.  Continued  study  by  the  Task  Force 
leadin-J  to  jxjssible  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative action  to  change  Minnesota  to  a 
"title  "  state  for  motor  vehicle  registration 
purposes  and  to  require  photographic  Identi- 
fication on  drivers  licenses  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Fingerprint  Identification 

40.  No  major  Independent  research  or  study 
project  should  be  undertaken  by  Minnesota 


law  enforcement  agencies  on  fingerprint 
identification,  but  they  should  keep  abreast 
to  research  in  this  area. 

Identification    by    Physical    Features — Voice 
Print  Recognition 

41.  The  state  and  the  principal  metropoli- 
tan agencies  should  initiate  or  continue  study 
in  this  area. 

Law  Enforcement  Coordination 
Crime  Investigation 

42.  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension 
should  reduce  the  size  of  the  present  field 
areas  throughout  the  state  and  divide  the 
state  into  ten  field  office  districts  with  an 
asslr;nment  of  investigators  to  the  districts 
based   on   popul.ition.   area,   and   crime  rate. 

43.  Twentv-three  additional  investigators 
should  be  added  to  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension's  staff  in  order  to  provide  the 
investigative  capability  suggested  in  the  ten 
field  district  plan. 

44.  Four  additional  stenographers  should 
be  added  to  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Appre- 
hension's staff. 

CRIME    EVKEAU — NEED    FOR    INTELLIGENCE 

DIVISION  / 

45.  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehenafon 
should  coordinate  crime  intelligence  in|or- 
mation  and  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
and  swift  dissemination  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

46.  Funds  and  personnel  for  such  IntellU 
gence  activities  within  the  Bureau  of  Crint- 
inal  Apprehension  should  be  provided  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

47.  The  intelligence  unit  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Apprehension  should,  at  a 
bare  minimum,  be  made  up  of  four  investi- 
gators assigned  to  the  central  office  for  the 
purpose  of  over-all  coordination  of  informa- 
tion and  dissemination  of  this  information 
throughout  the  state. 

Crime  Bureau — Division  of  Narcotics 

48.  There  should  be  established  a  division 
within  the  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Ap- 
prehension to  direct  and  coordinate  state- 
wide activities  in  the  control  of  illegal  traf- 
fic in  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Crime  Bureau  —Physical  Expansion 

49.  There  should  be  immediate  investiga- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  and  appro- 
priate state  agencies  of  possible  new  arrange- 
ments to  house  the  Crime  Bureau  headquar- 
ters. Pressing  space  needs  now  exist  in  all 
functions,  especially  laboratory,  the  message 
center,  records  center,  and  investigation. 

Attorney  General —Division  of  Organized 
Crime 

50.  There  should  be  established  in  the  At- 
torney General's  office  a  special  Unit  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  as  ."suggested  in  tlie  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  Such  a 
unit  should  include  at  least  two  lawyers  and 
several  trained  investigators. 

51.  State  offirinls  should  make  known  to 
the  proper  federal  authorities  the  Interest 
in  Miniiesot.x  for  developing  resources  to  deal 
with  both  types  of  organized  crime  consid- 
ered in  this  report,  and  that  the  pending 
federal  legislation  be  written  so  as  to  in- 
clude states  such  as  Minnesota  for  consid- 
eration for  funds  to  develop  the  capability 
to  cope  with  "organized  crime  "  as  more 
broadly  defined  than  in  S.F.  917. 

Org.miz.ition  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
Emphasis  on  Coordination 

52.  Communities  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1,000,  should  contract  with  the  sheriff  or 
with  an  adjacent  larger  community  to  pro- 
vide full  time  police  co\erage.  These  small 
communities  should  not  attempt  to  maintain 
their  own  separate  police  functions. 

53.  The  Task  Force  should  further  consider 
methods  to  increase  the  coordination  with 
law  enforcement  agencies,  especially  through 
contractural  arrangements. 

54.  A  special   subcommittee   in   the    Gov- 
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eruor's  Crime  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed t.  '^I^vise  t,^  pum-n,  --  ^°- 
"Z  S  unde^r  H^U^o:  gran.  This  sub- 

:!:^^iitL  Should  I.  ^^!^^^^--^. 

of    persons    li^tri    t.ie    bcui. 

'^5 ■  The^Task  Force  should  explore  ways  to 
pr^vid^'state    financial    assistance    to^cal 

e  Xd  to  encourage  f^'^f^"^:^,^^ 
law  enlorcemcu  and  adequate  la..>.  hnaaciai 
support  of  tnc  police  function. 

Law  Enforcement-Civil  Disorders 
=ifi    state     couutv    and    local     authorities 

UirLnce.  Not  only  the  f^^^^l^^^^'^l^, 

liril    iusuce  system,  but  .Iso   public  -ei\  '-'^ 

Pncies^uch   as   lire    departments,   prr.a.o 

relations  agencies  should  ff:'.^^'^^°l^^%^,, 

:ZtouTn.J  to  develop  and  U_ue  a  join 
^^^"T"nd"S"u'-a  jo   ?cc;^ali;:'ca 
f,osUon  and  policy  on  the  '-ndhng  of  cui^ 
disturbances  and  supporting   mm.  fair  ..nd 
dehberate  enforcement  of  I. ;e  law.  ,.,,,., 

58  These  leaders  should  continue  '.o  wke 
strong  efforts  towards  diagnosmg  con  oUng 
and  ameliorat.ng  conditions  which  caube  ciMi 
disturbance. 

Pro/cssiono!t£af.on  c/  the  police 
Community  r.elat.oi.s  Bureaus 
59    Major  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
estabUsh  community  relations  bureaus  v.uL- 
In  their  departments. 

Police  Trainii--g 

60.  Immediate     supplemental     =*PPropria- 
tions    Should    be   obtamed    ironi    legisUtre 

interim  funds  to  ='^"^e  ;-^^,^^,;^^  training 
provide  sufficient  basic  '■^'J".,/"  f '  jf 
courses  of  at  least  lour  weeks  ..  length. 
commencing  in  September.  19u8. 

61.  Planning  should  Proceed  for  the  e^rl^, 
funding  and  operation  by  the  State,  at  le.ast 
by  ^pt'ember.'J969.  of  basic  training  cov^se 
of  at  least  six  weeks  in  duration  eight  weeks 
by  1970.  ten  weeks  by  1971  and  ^'^eUe  weeks 
yX  1972  The  12-week  course  should  be 
Lmlve^earuer  if  sufficient  funds  and  man- 
nower  are  made  aviulable. 

^M    Short  term  training  f  .iciliUes  and  per- 
sonnef  needs  of  the  Bureau  cf  Cr'miina    Ap- 
prehension   Should    be    determined    b5     the 
nollce  training  board  at  an  crly  date. 
^63    Stleps  Bh'ould  be  t-.ken  in^n.edlate^y  "^ 
nlan  for  the  establishment  of  a  ]-.v.  <^^^'OTce 
S^eSt  training  center  which  -jl  serve  as  the 
center  for  the   technical  training  of  police 
men  throughout  the  state.  „ 

64  The  provisions  of  the  mai.datorv  police 
traTning  bill  should  be  extended  to  mc  ude 
aU  new  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  state^ 
^e  Task  Force  feels  that  the  extension  cf 
the  nrovisions  of  the  mandatory  police  train- 
£  bUl  W  all  new  policemen  is  essential,  no 
n^w  policeman  or  sheriff's  deputy  should  be 

without  training.  „„,ifti„    ti-. 

65  The  board  should  move  swiftly  to 
recommend  requu-ement^  for  in-s^v^ce  train- 
ing for  officers  previously  employed  but  who 
have  never  been  trained. 

66.  Study  should  be  "^^dertaken  Imme- 
d'atelv  by  state  and  local  agencies  with  the 
c^^ratlon  of  appropriate  outside  profes- 
sS  and  other'Voups  and  educ'.tiona 
institutions  towards  development  of  more 
effective  training  components  and  pro 
g^a^  designed  to  give  law  enforcement  of- 
Ice^in-depth  understanding  of  hunian  re- 
mTons\anorltv  persons  should  participate 
m  such  study,  "courses  should  be  approved 
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'  V  responsible  minority  organizations  and  be 
Utu^f  •  rodommau^ly  by  minority  persons. 
Pohce  Education 
,;7  The  Ui.iversuy  of  Minnesota  ^''"^^  ^^r 

=Brb-ff^i^'u^^^i-e 

''T'^'^^r  C.m.e  Board  -d  the  Uni- 
^er.  IV   should  co<.pcrate  in  ''-eloping  the 
separate  educational  programs  so  t..al  c  cd.t:, 
earned   in   one   program   arc   transferable   to 

'"co'l^e  Legislature.  State  Ph-nning  Agency 
r  1  ?4  Firl-r  Kducati'.n  C.orcUnr.ting 
C^lncV  should  immediately  ''^f^^'^'\^''l^. 
nroblem  of  coordinating  the  development  of 
1  ost-high  school  law  enforcement  cdacatK.n 

nrn^ranis.  ,      , 

'      -  Recruit  J'tand.irds 

70  The  standards  c'c-'lupcd  hv  the  Pe.ice 
Officer  TrainMia  Loud  should  be  widely  dls- 
mbtted  and  public  employing  ^'-u^ho^^'^^ 
should  be  encouraged  to  a-lopt  them  In  hiring 

P^^ThrTask  Force  should  further  explore 

th:pSu,Unt.^le,.slation  tor  mandatory 

tt,.indards. 

Attracting  M.:iority  Persons  to  Police  V.'or^ 
72.  Immediate  sfady  rhould  1^=  'm'^eruaken 

-^^"^^t,-'";^;:^-'"'^'St'"c::^nin: 

^v^m  w^lcr"-t;".auni^rs  of  minoitt. 
^;^s^ns  «n  be  attracted  t,  law  < -lorccment. 
Minority  pcr-.ns  and  law  enforcrmrnt  o.  - 
;:ors      hovUd    part^cip'.te    actlvelv    in    stud^ 

planning   :-nd   impltn-.entation   of   e,.oits   m 

this  rcirr^.       ^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^ 

A  -.'un-  -T.ouid  1  e  made  to  determine 
the  factors  which  inhibit  the  development 
of  1  il  ral  entrv  as  a  stand..rd  personnel  prac- 
tce  hi  pohce'  juri"di-tions  t-.roughout  the 
stlte  AS  part  of  this  study  exp  ora uon 
should  he  made  on  the  feasibility  of  est.ib- 
llswng  a  single  retirement  system  for  all 
police  throughout  the  Etat«. 

Police  Coir.pcnsation 
74    .\s  part  of  the  Police  Agencies  Stand- 
ards'Ftudv  recommended  in  Chapter  III  t..e 
Task  Force  should  explore  ways  to  encourage 
adequat:  local  support  ^-,  >-  -f ---"^^ 
including   better   police    -lanes.   A    Pa-^'Oie 
State   ad   proerarA   for   law   enforcement    in 
tn?e  conneJticn  i.s  part  of  the  Study. 
Legal  Assi^  .ncc  to  Local  Law  Enforcement 
7=5    Th'-   Attornev    General   should    unuer- 
t  Ike  the 'function  of  informing  law  enforce- 
ment a-ncics  c  f  changes  in  f.ie  crimina     .jw 
"v^fch  atrect  the  work  and  P-cedures  o    tae 
pcl*"e   as  soon   as   personnel   and   lund„   arc 

='■7^ The'Task'^rce  should  further  explore 
th^  feasibility  of  establishing  a  J'J-^  7^°^"- 
i.ient  legal  ad'.'isor  program  in  .Minnesota. 
Loc'il  Law  Enforcement  Facilities 
77  Ml  governments  maintaining  law  en- 
fo  cement^functions.  if  they  have  not  already 
none  =0  should  take  immeaiate  st«ps  to  plan 
?o°r  iniprove"and  expand  V^r^J^^^ 
for  law  enforcement  agencies  where  neeaed. 

Prosccutwn 

Prosecution-Manpower    and    Compensation 

78    Legislation  should  be  enacted  rnaklng 

the  p^Uon  Of  county  attorney  full  tline  m 

all  comities  with  a  population  of  2o.000  or 

more    according  to  the  '-t  official  «nsus^ 

Prrther     the    full    time    county    attorneys 

Thoum    be    provided    with    -f ^;--^,^-^^;^ 

needed,  either  full  time  or  part  time,  to  carry 

out  the  function  of  the  office.  „^,^„. 

79.  Minimum  s:Uaries  for  =°""t^,=^^^^^"^[' 

.hould  be  set  by  the  legislature  ^hlch  would 

be  more  commensurate  with  the  responsibili- 


ties of  the  office  and  the  time  required  for 

""so-'^'l^f  1069  legislature  should  implement 
the  District  Prosecutor  Program. 

81    There  should  be  further  ^tudy  and  rec- 
ommendations involving  'J  P'f  ""^^^^p';^^. 
fon  for  implementation  of  the  District  I  ros 
ccutor  program  in  Minnesota. 

Prosecutor  Training 
8.^     \  propa^ed  bill  ,  Appendix  D  1.  to  pro- 
vide"'for  trauilng  seminars  l^.r  -'"nty  attor- 
/evs  to  be  called  by   the   Attorney"   General 
for  which  county  ^'ttorneys  '.,0     d  ^^  9- _';^_ 
P'.iv..ted  should  he  enacted  l.y  the  1909  !<■„ 

'  ^«rc:::^trAttorney's   Newsletters  should 
■,/co.Uinucd  on  a  monthly  b.is.s.  Appropr  - 
auons  to  cover  this  lancuon  should  be  mac. 
in  tliL--  Attorncv  Ciencral. 
^^^^^Law     ^-^-'^^^^  ^^::^^^'^^^'':^^ 

!..to   to   encourage   their   entenng   this   vital 
l.eld  <t  Ii^v. 

Council   of    Prosecutors 
V5    -n  ere  .should  be  further  study  l-'i'ding 
tov;^;rds    ^    possible    recommendation    for    a 
plan    i.nd    i.roposed   Icglsl.aion    for    a    .tau 
Council  a  ;-rcseoutor.s. 

Joinder    and   Severance 
8S     Standards    generally    consistent    with 

Plea   Discussions 

in    Sl.titdards   relating   to    pleas    c  f    pmlty 

as  prcmulpat.d   by  the  American  B^^r  Asso- 

l.fnn   should   be   favorably   considered   for 

^do;;;:on  1:^  part  of  the  New  Rules  -f  Cnmi- 

n..l  procedure  for  Minnesota. 

Discovery    and   Disclosure 
RR    The  Task   Force   should   give   further 
.tudvTo  the  concept  Of  expanding  discovery 
and  "discksurc  in  crinunal  c.ises. 
C  nniiial  laii.-  rcjorm. 
Compcnsaton    for    Victims    of    Crime,    and 
Good   Samaritan   Laws 
RQ    The  J^tate  should  enact  legislation  C3- 

lor  victims   (or  their  survuint,  i.ljj 

'■^r'-^e  stTtr Of  Minnesota  should  enact 
legfsla^on  "Soviding    for    compensation    to 

tim°zed-the  so-called  "good  samariun    no- 

^''°"'  Wiiciapping  rmd  Bug^in? 

'.1    Lcgi=lat.on  should  be  mltiat^  hi  M^n- 

s  urov  d'd  below.  Heavy  criminal  sanci.oiis 
sho:[:^t  provided  for  unlawful  wiretapping 

'''The"''l"iElation    should    provide    il;--t    the 
,,„r,    "1    the    above    would    applv 

p"v.a.d  m  <B.  .aw.  IM  .Uo.,B!.  .cop.  ... 
the  proposed  bugs  or  taps. 

Firearms  Control 

q2  State  law" on  the  control  of  firearms 
chould  provide  as  a  minimum  the  following^ 

n  sale  of  handguns  to  persons  under  the 
.4  of  2  and  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
;'e^ons  u^der  the  age  of  18  should  be  pro- 
hlblted. 
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(2)  All  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  licensed. 

(3)  Sellers  of  firearms  should  be  required 
to  keep  adequate  records  concerning  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  weapons. 

(4)  Ptirchasers  of  firearms  should  be  re- 
quired to  sufficiently  identify  themselves  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 

(5)  A  penalty  should  be  provided  by  stat- 
ute for  filing  a  false  registration. 

(6)  On  a  regular  reporting  basis  sellers 
should  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Apprehension,  information  re- 
lated to  the  sale  of  firearms.  This  informa- 
tion could  then  be  Indexed  and  verified  on 
a  spot-check  basis  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  information  contained  therein  is 
true. 

(7)  Provisions  for  the  revocation  of  licenses 
to  sell  In  the  event  the  state  seller  falls  to 
comply  with  requirements  concerning  record 
keeping,  forwarding  of  Information,  etc. 

93.  Minneapolis.  Saint  Paul  and  the  met- 
ropolitan area  should  make  an  attempt  to 
compromise  between  the  cities  to  provide 
uniformity  in  local  gun  ordinances.  In  this 
connection  a  model  local  gtm  ordinance 
should  be  drafted. 

AlcQliolism  and  the  Law 

94.  Drunkeness  should  not  in  itself  be  a 
criminal  offense.  Disorderly  and  other  crim- 
inal conduct  accompanied  by  drunkenness 
should  remain  punishable  as  separate  crimes. 

95.  The  legislature  should  repeal  section 
340.96  of  the  Minnesota  Statute. 

96.  The  Task  Force  should  continue  to 
study  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
alternatives  to  the  court  handling  of  drunks 
by  establishing  adequate  civil  detoxification 
procedures. 

Drug  Abuse 

97.  Programs  designed  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  the 
telltale  signs  of  present  or  impending  drug 
dependence  should  be  established. 

98.  Legislation  should  be  adopted  covering 
non-narcotic  drug  abuse,  i.e.  Model  State 
Drug  Abuse  Act. 

99.  Local  centers  for  treatment  of  drug 
problems  on  out-patient  basis  should  be 
established  and  there  should  be  a  study  of 
possible  need  for  expanded  resident  facilities 
in  the  state. 

100.  A  central  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Division  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Crim- 
inal Apprehension  as  recommended  in  Chap- 
ter III  should  be  established  to  direct  state 
and  coordinate  local  law  enforcement  activity 
in  control  of  illegal  drug  and  narcotics  traf- 
fic and  to  facilitate  coordination  with  federal 
authorities  in  this  field. 

Mentally  Disordered  Offenders 

101.  The  Task  Force  should  make  further 
study  of  the  possibility  ot  recommendations 
relative  to  the  handling  of  mentally  disor- 
dered offenders. 

102.  The  Task  Force  should  give  further 
study  to  the  question  of  establishing  statu- 
tory prcedures  for  raising,  waiving  or  record- 
ing a  determination  of  competency  to  stand 
trial. 

103.  The  Task  Force  should  give  fiu-ther 
study  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  stat- 
utory procedure  for  determining  competency 
to  stand  trial  once  it  is  raised. 

104.  Legislation  should  be  considered  to 
provide  for  a  plea  in  the  form  of  "not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity." 

Sex  Psychopath  Laws 

105.  The  Task  Force  should  give  further 
study  to  the  possibility  of  recommending 
revisions  of  the  law  relating  to  sex  psycho- 
paths, which  recommendations  should  be 
consistent  with  the  rationale  underlying  the 
1967  revision  of  the  mental  commitment 
laws. 


THE  U.N.  AND  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  nr  .vISHALL.  Mr:  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  enslaved  human  boings  existing  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  bear  tragic  testi- 
mony to  the  declaration  of  Karl  Marx 
a  century  ago: 

The  Russian  bear  is  certainly  cap:ible  of 
anything,  so  long  as  he  knows  ihe  other 
'animals  he  has  to  deril  with  to  be  capable  of 
i.oM'.lng. 

Between  1920  and  1960,  27  once-free 
nation.s  fell  prey  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  .sheer  brute  force  and  overwhelming 
powor  the  Communists  crushed  these 
.'^inall  nations,  despite  their  heroic  strug- 
gles to  .survive.  Today  .self-determina- 
ti.^n  and  political  independence  are  part 
of  a  fad:ng  dream  as  the  years  roll  on 
and  thp.se  countries  remain  imprisoned. 

Wiiile  the  Russian  bear  has  marauded 
tlirnush  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  Na- 
t  ions,  that  organization  created  to  peace- 
fully resist  and  resolve  colonization  and 
tyranny,  has  stood  by  virtually  mute, 
proving  that  the  "Ru.ssian  bear  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  anything"  when  he  sees 
no  impediment  in  his  way. 

It  is  time  the  United  States,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  spoke  out 
vigorously  and  clearly  to  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  abide  by  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  which  it  has  subscribed.  It  is 
a  mockery  of  our  own  membership  to  do 
less. 

Therefore  I  am  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize and  instruct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  to  request  at  this 
year's  session  that  the  U.N.  insist  on  ful- 
fillment of  its  charter  provisions  calling 
for  sovereign  equality  of  states  and  con- 
demning colonial  rule. 

My  resolution  also  directs  that  the  So- 
viet Union  be  asked  to  abide  by  its  U.N. 
membership  obligations  by  withdrawing 
all  its  troops  and  agents  from  other  na- 
tions and  through  returning  all  Com- 
munist-held political  prisoners  to  their 
homelands. 

In  conclusion  my  resolution  authorizes 
and  directs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  all  diplomatic,  treatymak- 
ing.  and  appointive  powers  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  to  augment  and  sup- 
port actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  in  the  interest  of  self- 
determination  and  political  independence 
of  these  captive  nations. 

America  must  not  stand  silently  by 
in  the  United  Nations  while  the  Russian 
bear  of  Karl  Marx'  creation  retains  a 
stranglehold  on  27  countries. 

■We  must  vigorously  protest  in  this 
world  forum  against  Communist  tyran- 
ny. 'We  must  do  all  in  our  power  by 
peaceful  means  to  keep  alive  faith  in 
the  free  world's  determination  that  men 
everywhere  will  be  free  from  domination 
by  any  military  or  political  power  not  of 
their  own  choosing.  Mi'  resolution  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 


OUR  ROLE  IN  'VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
'VanikI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events 
in  Vietnam,  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  the  United  States,  have  made  it  im- 
perative for  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  put  himself  squarely  on  the  record  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  overriding  issue  in 
America  and  in  the  world  today.  Al- 
though the  hour  is  already  late,  every 
manifestation  of  decision  can  help  guide 
our  Nation  to  a  stronger,  corrected 
course.  It  is  never  too  late  to  try  to  do 
a  right  thing. 

All  Americans  share  the  grief  of  those 
close  to  the  20.000  young  men  who  per- 
ished in  the  fire  of  the  war.  All  Amer- 
icans share  the  misery  of  the  100,000 
men  who  must  go  through  life  maimed 
with  the  marks  of  their  heroism.  All 
Americans  share  the  concern  of  those 
close  to  the  515,000  American  men  who 
remain  exposed  to  the  costly  terror  of 
war. 

At  no  other  time  in  history  have  so 
many  people  witnessed  the  day-by-day 
destruction  of  the  war  through  the  ir- 
repressible media  of  radio,  television,  and 
wirephoto  reports.  The  daily  horrors  of 
war  are  in  the  diet  of  every  home.  The 
faces  of  the  dead  are  flashed  on  our  tele- 
vision screens  in  living  color.  The  hor- 
rible sense  of  guilt  swelling  the  con- 
science of  every  viewer  makes  every  citi- 
zen an  enemy  of  war  and  its  horrors. 
Throughout  America,  a  moral  groimd 
swell  has  developed  against  the  conflict 
which  brings  so  much  suffering. 

Today,  moimting  criticism  is  directed 
toward  the  President  for  leading  the 
country  into  Vietnam  as  though  it  was 
solely  his  decision.  However,  ranking  Re- 
pubhcan  congressional  leaders  in  foreign 
affairs  cannot  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  shed  responsibility  for  our  Nation's 
dilemma  in  Vietnam.  They  "hawked"  the 
President  into  a  misjudgment  of  contiii- 
ued  bipartisan  support  for  both  entering 
and  expanding  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
cannot  now  be  erased  from  the  record. 
Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  resulted 
from  the  decisions  of  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion which  had  firsthand  and  almost  ex- 
clusively secret  information  concerning 
the  grave  extension  of  the  conflict  and 
our  growing  involvement. 

The  coming  Republican  flight  to  "dove- 
land"  is  not  foimded  on  either  morality 
or  principle.  It  does  not  come  from  the 
"rightness  of  a  peace"  or  the  "wrong- 
ness"  of  the  war.  It  is  founded  on  a 
shameful  quest  for  votes  and  lust  for  the 
control  of  the  Government. 

I  do  not,  I  cannot  absolve  myself  from 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  frus- 
trating problem  of  America's  role  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Faultfinding  may  ex- 
plain how  the  problem  developed — but 
that  course  does  not  lead  to  workable 
solutions. 

Events  in  America  call  for  solutions  to- 
day. During  the  past  many  weeks,  I  have 
personally  discussed  national  problems 
with  thousands  of  my  constituents.  I 
want  to  report  that  there  exists  in  my 
community  very  little  support  for  the 
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Vietnam  war,  and  practically  no  interest 
in  its  expansion  or  escalation. 

If  this  is  representative  of  the  national 
reaction— and  I  believe  that  it  is— I  urge 
that  we  aggressively  pursue  an  immedi- 
ate termination  of  the  conflict.  There 
is  no  time  to  tarry  for  the  seesaw  ol  a 
more  favorable  military  advantage.  The 
question  no  longer  centers  on  whether 
there  will  be  peace.  The  issue  now  being 
resolved  centers  on  who  will  make  the 
peace. 

If  our  President  overlooks  this  op- 
portunity for  peacemaking,  lie  may  very 
likely  miss  his  last  chance.  Circumstances 
next  year  may  assign  that  role  to  a  le-sser 
man,  an  untested  executive  who  may  be 
more  likely  motivated  by  political  passion 
than  by  reason.  Our  bargaining  capacity 
for  peace  is  not  strengthened  by  a  change 
of  administration— it  is  critically  weak- 

^^^<^-  „  ,„ 

How  can  we  move  toward  peace?  We 
can  start  with  a  bombing  halt  in  North 
Vietnam  and  announce  a  line  of  defense 
around  the  urban  centers  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  protect  civilian  innocents  from 
the  carnage  of  war.  We  can  announce 
that  we  will  fire  when  fired  upon  from 
these  positions.  These  two  decisions  may 
well  become  the  framework  of  a  settle- 
ment which  the  enemy  might  v.-ell  con- 
sider, or  be  urged  to  consider,  by  then- 
military  allies.  The  defensible  enclave 
would  protect  civilian  populations  and 
reduce  the  exposure  of  our  American 
troops. 

The  bombing  pause  and  the  enclave 
defense  will  save  American  lives  and  re- 
duce our  financial  outlays  in  Vietnam 
to  levels  which  will  prevent  further  at- 
tack on  our  economy.  In  addition,  it 
would  deliver  a  plan  of  reasonableness 
to  the  worid  which  fears  our  further 
drift  into  a  conflict  of  worldwide  dimen- 
sions. It  is  substantially  these  fears 
which  threaten  the  financial  collapse  of 
the  free  world  economies. 

Recent  events  in  London  and  Paris  re- 
veal that  the  free  world  is  even  more 
concerned  with  the  collapse  of  the  free- 
world  economies  than  the  military  out- 
come in  Southeast  Asia.  While  they  can 
isolate  themselves  from  our  military  in- 
volvement, they  cannot  remain  isolated 
from  our  financial  collapse,  which  would 
bring  them  down  with  us.  In  the  world  of 
economics,  the  domino  theor>-  works 
with  shocking  accuracy  and  certainty, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  immedi- 
ately leave  Vietnam.  Our  presence  may 
save  millions  of  human  beings  and  leave 
the  destiny  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  its  people.  Our  enclaved  presence  may 
deter  military  overthrows  of  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand,  More  importantly, 
our  presence  may  deter  a  Chinese  ag- 
gression into  India,  which  has  the  poten- 
tial of  developing  into  a  hundred  Viet- 
nams. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  cannot  support  a 
tax  increase  to  expand  or  escalate  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Nor  can  I  sup- 
port the  termination  or  further  cutback 
of  programs  designed  to  meet  the  ui-ban 
crisis  and  the  problems  of  educating 
and  training  Americans  to  achieve  self- 
support.  Escalation  of  Vietnam  spending 
without  new  taxes  puts  America  on  a 


collision  courst  with  financial  collapse. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  pos- 
sible course  is  a  limitation  on  our  Viet- 
nam involvement  directed  toward  settle- 
ment. Anv  ether  couv.se  leads  toward  the 
brutal  commitment  of  additional  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  and  the  dancer 
of  financial  collapse— not  only  for  Amer- 
ica—but for  the  free  world. 


STUDYING    rHE   PROBLEMS   OF 
RURAL  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  :no  tempore  'Mr. 
Edmondsoni.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota !Mr.  Zw.^ciil  is  recognized  lor  30 
minutes. 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Sp-aker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  create  a  Countryside  De- 
velopment Commission  to  .study  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  I  am  joined 
bv  a  nmiiber  of  colleagues. 

A  definition  of  countryside  does  not  in 
itself  limit  this  to  farmers,  but  rather, 
includes  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  all  those  governments 
and  inhabitants  living  outside  the  con- 
gested metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  had  many  references  made  to 
the  fact  that  70  jierccnt  of  the  people 
live  on  1  percent  of  the  land.  This  Com- 
mission then  will  primarily  study  and 
correlate  information  on  the  problems  of 
70  million  of  our  population  living  on  99 
percent  of  our  acreage.  Such  a  study 
should  lead  us  to  those  positive  recom- 
mendations necessary  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  development  of  our  economy. 

The  object  of  .such  a  Development 
Commission  is  to  investigate  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  possibUities  of  maxi- 
mizing the  attributes  and  advantages  of 
the  countryside  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
economic  and  geographic  trends  of  our 
Nation,  and  to  maintain  a  stronger  bal- 
ance of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Congress  at  this  time  does  not  have 
sufficient  study  in  depth  of  the  reasons 
for  the  overcrowding  of  our  Nations 
largest  cities.  It  is  widely  assumed  to  be 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  unbroken 
inflow  of  economically  disenfranchised 
and  disadvantaged  rural  people.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  improvised  many  new 
legislative  proposals  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  countless  agencies,  all 
funded  with  inflated  tax  dollars,  to  cope 
with  the  bulging  city  problems.  However, 
very  few  of  these  quick  money  solutions 
have  any  hope  of  doing  anything  but 
treating  the  s^-mptoms  of  the  bigger 
problem— imbalance  of  our  society  s 
economy. 

This  Commission  can  well  explore,  in 
depth,  the  ratio  of  migration  to  the  level 
of  farm  parity.  We  should  find  out  why 
the  farm  programs  of  the  past  35  years 
have  been  unable  to  answer  the  income 
needs  of  the  smaller  farmer.  Certainly 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  get  only  $1.30 
more  over  the  past  20  years  out  of  the 
average  consumer  household  grocery  bill 
increa.se  of  about  $240  must  be  part  of 
the  problem.  We  have  already  committed 
millions  of  dollars  to  farm  programs,  to 
retraining  of  underemployed  rural  resi- 
dents: we  have  paid  for  the  2-year 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber;  we  have  also 


received  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty ; 
and  still  we  do  not  have  the  facts  needed 
to  bring  jobs  and  income  to  the  country- 
side or  to  use  to  the  maximum  those 
natural  resources  that  our  countryside 
contains  .so  abundantly. 

In  the  area  known  as  the  countryside 
there  are  over  16,000  cities  and  vUlages 
up  to  a  population  of  15,000:  over  3  mil- 
lion farms,  over  11  million  people  on 
larms  and  the  balance  of  the  70  million 
reside  in  our  villages  and  jural  commu- 
nities. 

The  co.st  of  providing  public  services 
for  citizens  already  vanes  meatly  be- 
tween our  metropolitan  and  countryside 
areas  and  will  certainly  continue  in  this 
direction  until  utter  collapse  of  .such 
services  may  force  a  reverse  flow  of  this 
migration  such  as  we  expcnrnced  na- 
tionally during  the  depression  years  ol 
the  1930's.  „ 

For  example,  a  city  of  50.000— Fargo. 
N  Dak— .spends  S487.000  for  an  enure 
vear  for  its  total  street  department,  v.-hile 
in  New  York  each  additional  resident 
using  t'lat  city's  streets  adds  521. COO  m 
capital  leqmrcmcnt  needs  alone. 

Conuress  has  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  ol  depopulation  and  compac- 
tion and  many  departments  or  agencies 
do  have  programs  which  are  only  on  the 
periphery  of  this  entire  problem.  Such  a 
studv  Commission  will  be  authon::cd  to 
seek' the  advice,  te.stimony,  und  experi- 
ence of  such  agencies  in  making  their 

'^  InSt  Cloud,  Minn.,  a  Ford  Foundation 
!  rant  has  been  received  to  i)iovide  some 
studv  pnri  analysis  of  a  portion  of  tl-.e 
problem.  This  study,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Edward  Heni-y  at  St.  John  s 
University,   is   known   as   the   microcity 
study  project  and  will  especially  concen- 
trate on  the  problems  of  larger  cities  m 
the  countnsidc.  It  is  hoped  that  follow- 
ing this  study  a  continuing  center  will  be 
founded  there.  St.  Cloud  and  St.  Johns 
University  arc  to  be  commended  for  re- 
ceiving this  ('rant  and  for  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  multitude  of  problems 
that    are    pressing    for    solutions.    This 
special  studv  can  be  of  material  value  lo 
a  larger  nationwide  Countryside  Devel- 
opment Commission,  especially  for  those 
problems  in  cities  of   10.000  to   50.000. 
Such  a  countryside  development  study 
might  well   pay  for  itself  many  times 
over— iust  on  the  one  item  of  the  model 
city  proposal.  We  may  learn   that  the 
present  mode  of  packing  people  on  top 
of  each  other,  of  living  so  tightly  that 
the  very  environment  of  man  becomes 
fouled,  "are  problems  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  solution  through  programs  using 
the  present  countryside  resources. 

This  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
24  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  within  the  12 
farm  credit  districts.  The  life  of  the 
Commission  is  limited  to  2  years  and 
.such  a  Commission  must  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  and  the  President  with- 
in that  time. 

There  are  12  Federal  land  banks  in 
the  farm  credit  system,  each  serving  a 
separate  district; 

District  1:  Connecticut,  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hamoshire.  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
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District  2:  Delaware.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

District  3:  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina 

District  4:  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio. 
and  Tennessee. 

District  5:  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

District  6:  Arkansas.  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

District  7 :  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

District  8:  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wyoming. 

District  9:  Colorado.  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

District  10:  Texas. 

District  11:  Arizona,  California,  Ha- 
waii, Nevada,  and  Utah. 

District  12:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  v.ith  my  distinguished 
colleague,  .the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  ZrWACHi,  in  cosponsoring  the 
Countryside  Development  Commission 
Act  to  study  the  economic  problems  of 
rural  America. 

Our  colleague  lias  presented  some  very 
interesting  statistics  relating  to  our  rural 
and  urban  populations,  plus  the  current 
trends  that  see  the  continuing  exodus 
from  the  countryside  into  the  vast  met- 
ropolitan areas.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  studies  those  sta- 
tistics carefully,  including  the  inherent 
problems  that  have  accompanied  such 
movements  of  people. 

It  has-  long  been  my  contention,  so 
stated  many  times  before  the  Congress, 
that  the  best  investment  we  can  make  in 
solving  the  problems  of  rural  America  is 
to  first  of  all  make  sure  oui'  farm  popula- 
tion receives  adequate  income,  so  that 
the  rural  migi-ation  is  halted>or  at  least 
slowed.  Our  Government  can  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  in  make-work  i:)rograms 
that  are  merely  temporary  in  nature,  plus 
the  pouring  of  billions  into  the  cities  to 
rescue  those  who  have  been  forced  into 
the  megalopolises  with  scant  i)repara- 
tion  for  the  life  they  will  lead  there. 
These  moneys  are  really  wasted,  when  the 
wise  expenditure  and  policy  would  be  in 
preventing  the  mass  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  environments  they  understand 
to  environments  they  do  not  understand 
and  do  not  want. 

As  Mr.  ZwACH  points  out,  there  is  a 
real  relationship  between  crowded  cities 
and  unused  countryside  resources.  That 
relationship  should  be  explored  to  the 
fullest  by  the  blue-ribbon  Commission 
called  for  in  this  bill. 

For  too  long  our  smaller  communities 
have  struggled  to  keep  alive  amid  the 
specter  of  falling  farm  income,  upon 
^hich  they  depend  for  their  existence. 
They  have  struggled  diligently,  spending 
way  out  of  proportion  to  educate  their 
children,  only  to  see  them  leave  their 
areas  due  to  the  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities. These  rural  areas  have  con- 
tributed much,  including  their  educated 
children,  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  but 
very  little  has  been  done  to  preserve 
these  traditional  areas  of  national 
strength. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  shed 
light    on    this    worsening    problem.    A 


Countryside  Development  Commission 
would  not  only  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
economic  growth  of,  and  the  impact  of 
governmental  programs  upon,  the  coun- 
tryside, but  would  recommend  programs 
through  which  the  Federal  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  corporations  and 
organizations,  misiht  effectively  encour- 
age the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  c  juntryside. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  my  .special  order. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Ed- 
MONDsoN>  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  t^entleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  J.  OM ALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Peighan  I  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day eveninp:,  March  30.  several  thousand 
men  and  women  will  gather  at  the  Sher- 
aton Cleveland  Hotel  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland  to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  a  man  named  Patrick  J.  O'Malley. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  honoring  Pat 
0"Malley  for  liis  outstanding  career  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful  labor 
leaders. 

Pat  O'Malley  will  soon  retire  after 
serving  19  years  as  director  of  region  2  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  but 
will  continue  as  president  of  the  200,000- 
member  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation 
o:   Labor. 

He  lias  not  only  helped  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  members  of  his  union  to  achieve 
better  wages  and  working  conditions,  but 
also  has  helped  make  a  better  commu- 
nity and  a  better  Nation  in  many  ways. 

Pat  O'Malley  is  living  proof  that  a  man 
can  be  a  dedicated  leader  of  organized 
labor  and  also  a  leader  serving  human- 
ity in  many  other  lields. 

For  example,  Pat  O'Malley  can  be  as 
emphatic  in  telling  a  sroup  of  union 
members  that  they  have  an  obligation  to 
support  the  United  Appeal  as  in  telling 
employer  representatives  that  they  have 
an  obli.sjation  to  uive  their  employees  a 
lai- er  share  of  the  company's  profits. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  this  country 
that  Pat  O'Malley,  who  was  born  in 
County  Mayo.  Ireland,  on  April  29,  1903. 
decided  to  come  liere.  He  was  21  years 
old  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
liner  Scythia. 

He  went  on  to  Cleveland,  where  several 
of  his  relatives  had  already  settled,  and 
soon  found  himself  working  as  an  inven- 
tory checker  for  the  White  Motor  Co.  He 
was  an  original  member  of  what  has 
since  become  the  White  Motor  Company 
Local  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Pat  O'Malley  held  every  office  in  local 
32  of  the  UAW,  from  .shop  steward  to 
president.  In  each  capacity,  he  fought 
hard  to  prevent  what  he  considered  a 
radical  element  from  seizing  control  of 
the  union.  He  insisted  that  the  union 


could  obtain  the  best  results  for  its  mem- 
bers by  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
American  democracy — and  history  has 
proven  him  completely  correct. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  president 
of  the  CIO's  Cleveland  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, and  then  became  president  of  the 
combined  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  he  has  headed  since 
1958. 

Pat  O'Malley  and  his  colleagues  have 
long  taken  the  position  that  organized 
labor  should  serve  its  members  in  many 
other  arenas  besides  the  picket  line  and 
the  bargaining  table.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  medicare,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  coauthor.  Pat  O'Malley 
realized  t'nat  medicare  would  recognize 
the  rights  of  senior  citizens  to  decent 
medical  services,  and  would  also  serve 
the  interests  of  younger  people  by  reliev- 
ing them  of  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
of  hospital  expenses  and  doctor  bills  of 
their  elderly  parents  and  grandparents. 

Pat  O'Malley  long  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  battle  for  better  unemployment 
compensation  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws.  He  somehow  found  time  to 
throw  his  support  behind  every  effort 
to  improve  our  educational  system  at 
every  level.  He  has  helped  win  passage 
of  numerous  school  levies  and  school 
bond  issues,  and  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  such  institutions  as 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  and 
Cleveland  State  University. 

Pat  O'Malley  has  always  been  a  valiant 
fighter  for  fair  treatment  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  people,  regardless  of 
color  or  creed,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  labor  movement. 

He  is  respected  and  highly  regarded  by 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  rather  wealthy  Clevelandcrs.  as 
well  as  by  members  of  all  AFL-CIO 
unions. 

Pat  O'Malley  is  noted  for  his  sense  of 
humor,  as  well  as  for  his  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  organized  labor.  Who 
else  would  have  taken  advantage  of  an 
invitation  to  write  an  article  for  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  maga- 
zine to  gently  needle  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Pat  wrote  that  he  could  not  "resist  the 
impulse  to  suggest  that,  someday,  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  may 
wish  to  affiliate  with  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — in  essence,  isn't  the 
chamber  of  commerce  really  a  union  of 
businessmen  banded  together  to  pro- 
mote their  mutual  interests — so,  you  see. 
by  joining  the  chamber,  you  make  a  tan- 
gible expression  of  your  recognition  that 
by  joining  a  union  you  can  accomplish 
more  than  you  can  by  working  alone." 

I  share  Pat  O'Malley's  conviction  that 
organ'zed  labor  has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  force  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  average  American  family, 
and  to  make  this  country  a  happier  liome 
for  all  its  people. 

In  lionoring  Pat  O'Uallcy,  the  tli  ji'- 
sands  of  people  who  attend  his  testi- 
monial dinner  will  also  be  honoring  the 
finest  trrdit'.ons  of  Ameiio^n  democracy. 
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THE  DUAL-PRICE  GOLD  MARKET:  A 
TEMPORARY  REPRIEVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ur.dcr  a 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  tMr.  HalpernI   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  moves  made 
bv  the  U.S.  monetary  authorities  tnis 
past  weekend,  restricting  U.S.  offlcia 
gold  sales  to  those  central  banks  not 
trading  on  the  private  gold  markets,  rep- 
resent a  necessary  but  temporary  re- 
prieve from  the  disaster  that  threatened 
both  the  international  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  entire  free  world  monetary 
structure.  „  .  ,       ,j 

By  sealing  off,  in  effect,  official  gold 
from  private  gold  holdings,  the  central 
banks  have  allowed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two-price  system  for  this 
metal.  While  the  price  in  official  trading 
will  remain  at  S35  an  ounce,  the  private 
market  price  will  be  allowed  to  fluctuate 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Al- 
though no  one  can  estimate  precisely 
where  the  private  price  will  come  to  rest, 
it  appears  clear  that  it  will  be  somewhere 
above  the  $35  official  figure. 

The  inherent  instability  in  such  a  sys- 
tem is  obvious;  the  temptation  presented 
to  central  banks  to  acquire  gold  from  the 
U  S  Treasury  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  to  sell 
it  for  a  higher  price  on  the  private  mar- 
ket, cannot  be  ignored.  Although  we  have 
stated  our  intention  to  refuse  gold  to 
those  foreign  monetary  authorities  en- 
gaging in  this  practice,  our  ability  to 
police  this  restriction  is  limited.  Perhaps 
our  major  European  allies  will  compre- 
hend the  extent  to  which  cooperation  in 
this  system  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
our     current     international     monetary- 
structure ;    there    are    other    countries, 
however,  whose  monetary  authorities  are 
not  necessarily  expected  to  exhibit  simi- 
lar restraint  when  faced  with  such  op- 
portunities for  profit.  Evidence  of  such 
defection,  which  will  be  needed  before 
we  can  restrict  our  gold  sales,  will  not 
be  easy  to  come  by.  And  such  selectmty 
in  our  sale  of  gold  automatically   de- 
creases the  convertibihty  of  the  dollar 
which,  until  the  present,  was  unlimited 
in  official  circles.  Nonetheless,  imperfect 
as  this  system  may  be.  recent  pressures 
left  no  satisfactory  alternatives  to   its 
adoption. 

The  major  lesson  that  we  must  garner 
from  the  decisions  of  this  weekend  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  them,  is  that 
we   are   confronted   with   a   profoundly 
difficult  problem,  one  whose  symptoms 
can  be  alleviated  by  .short-term  meas- 
ures but  which  will  completely  disappear 
only  after  major  steps  are  taken.  And 
these  steps  will  be  taken  only  if  we,  in 
the  United  States,  recognize  the  extent  of 
our  financial  maladies,  and  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  most  stringent  possible 
remedies;  and  only  if  the  other  major 
free  world  nations  recognize  that  their 
economic  health  is  significantly  depend- 
ent on  their  cooperation  in  combating 
the  financial  ills   plaguing   the  United 
States  in  particular,  and  the  interna- 
tional monetary  structure  as  a  whole. 

The  directions  in  which  constructive 
moves  must  be  made  are  clear:  the 
United  States  must  make  every  effort, 
involving  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  activities,  to  resolve  its 
balanc€-of-payments  disequilibrium;  the 


free  world  economies  must  evolve  their 

international  monetary  structure  away 

from  it5  current  dependency  on  gold  and 

toward  a  more  stable  system,  better  able 

to  respond  adequately  to  the  needs  of 

world  trade.  ,    ,  - 

Elimination   of  the  U.S.   balance-of- 

payments  deficit  will  call  for  fnneent 

controls  on  our  domestic  fiscal  policy 

monetary  policy  cannot  carry  tne  en  ire 

burden,  nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  allow 

it  to  do  so.  ^,    .    „,„. 

It  is  also  beyond  question  that  oui 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  contributed 
heavilv  to  our  current  financial  diffi- 
culties The  critical  monetai-y  decisions 
of  the  past  few  days  constitute  but  one 
more  reason  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
assessment of  our  poh-ics  in  Southeast 

Asi& 

Determination  is  required  not  only-  on 
our  part,  but  on  the  part  of  all  the  free 
world  nations  to  devise  a  far  more  re- 
siUent  and  permanent  system  of  interna- 
tional finance.  Reliance  on  gold  has  been 
shown  inevitably  to  yield  instability.  We 
must  move,  and  move  more  rapidly  than 
we  might  initially  have  planned,  toward 
adoption  and  expansion  of  the  special 
drawing  rights  system  proposea  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  moved,  and 
properly  so.  to  head  off  an  imminent 
crisis  in  the  international  economic 
system.  But  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
assume  that  these  steps  have  afforded 
us  anything  more  than  a  breathing  space 
time  'in  which  to  set  our  domestic  and 
international  economic  houses  in  order. 


COMMUNIST  ACTIVITY  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiic  gentle- 
man from  South  CaioUna  IMr.  Watson] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  last  Oc- 
tober I  warned  the  Congress  that  Com- 
munist forces  were  preparing  to  launch 
a  full-scale  war  in  southeast  Africa  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  heavily 
committed  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  Speaker,  news  reports  from  Africa 
in  the  past  few  days  indicate  that 
stepped-up  cuerrilla  acuon  by  Commu- 
nist-trained forces  from  Zambia  into 
Rhodesian  territory  is  reaching  mam- 
moth proportions.  In  fact,  the  situation 
is  so  critical  that  South  African  pohce 
and  Rhodesian  mihtary  forces  with  air 
support  are  moving  to  Rhodesia's  north- 
ern border  with  Zambia. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  wide- 
spread Communist  guerrilla  activity  de- 
signed to  plunge  the  whole  of  southern 
Africa  into  war.  The  objective  of  this 
Communist-supported  drive  i.s  simple: 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
desperately  want  to  dominate  the  im- 
portant shipping  lanes  around  the  tip  of 
South  Africa.  Of  course,  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  has  demonstrated  beyond 
contradiction  that  the  sea  route  around 
the  cape  is  of  immense  strategic  im- 
portance both  miUtarily  and  economi- 
cally. It  goes  without  question  that,  if  a 
Communist  power  can  overrun  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  will  lose  a  vital 
refueUng  port.  As  long  as  the  Suez  re- 


nuins  closed,  the  cape  is  the  main  link 
be  ween  India  and  America  and  Western 
Europe.  Lose  control  of  the  cape,  and 
American  influence  in  Africa  and  A.sia 
will  terminate.  In  my  judgment  loss  cf 
the  cape  would  contribute  mightily  to  a 
U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Nation,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  protect  its  long- 
range  self-interests  in  Africa,  niust  move 
immediately  to  reexamine  lis  o^^^^f 
nol.cv  toward  South  Africa  and  espe- 
rialU-  Rhodesia.  The:se  two  nations  are 
firm  aUics.  Where  <-lse  on  the  African 
c.ntincnt  can  we  point  to  iTcater  pro- 
We.stern  governments? 

Yet    our  State  Department  continues 
on  the  futile  and   ridiculous  course  of 
^upplving    tlie    supporting    timbers    Dr 
British  forei'-'n  policy  by  taking  part  in 
the    economic    sanctions    against    Rho- 
desia The  ever-increasing  abdication  by 
Britain. of  her  international  responsibili- 
ties should  make  the  U.S.  Government 
•ill  the  more  resolute  not  to  sacrifice  our 
major  strategic  interests  simply  because 
london  is  seeking  the  easy  way  out  o. 
l.tr    commitments    by    turning    to    the 
'  'nited  Nations.  The  United  States  must 
nnv  look  for  allies  within  the  vacuum 
liuit  British  withdrawals  have  created. 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  such  al- 
lies  and  we  should  invite  their  fnend- 
^hip    In  the   future   the   United   States 
must  look  upon  these  nations  as  holdniL' 
the  true  balance  of  power  and  as  beini: 
the  only  pro-Western  influence  of  any 
con'^equence  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
on  ^he   western    .-horcs   of    the   Indian 

Ocean.  ,      .^.    .,  „ 

This  Nation  has  no  quarrel  with  tne 
Government   of   Rhodesia.   Why  should 
we  null  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
tav   taking   part  in   the.se   immoral   and 
illesal  .sanctions?   Without   the  support 
of  Washington,  the  sanctions  would  col- 
lapse ovemight.  We  destroy  the  credi- 
bilitv  of  our  imaue  as  r.  champion  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world  by  support- 
ing the  boycott.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia, 
we  not  only  tarnish  the  image  but  we 
are  runninL'  the  risk  of  suffering  a  hu- 
miliating defeat  by  communism  in  Afri- 
ca at  a  time  when  we  are  desperately 
tryinu'  to  hold  the  line  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  Nation  can  prevent  another  Viet- 
nam   at  least  in  southern  Africa.  But, 
the    administration    mu.st    act    now    to 
withdraw  its  support  of  the  British  trade 
boycott  against  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  has 
declared  it.s  independence,  and  it  has  no 
intention    of    knuckling    under    to    the 
Wilson     ;;overnment.     Rhodesians     are 
fighting  the  .s".mc  battle  in  Africa  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  frontJine 
is  as  clearly  defined  on  the  Zambezi  as 
it  is  in  Vietnam— the  one  arm  of  com- 
munism is  being  restrained  in  Vietnam 
while    the    other    is    being    resisted    in 
Af  ric2i 

Rhodesia  at  this  moment  is  success- 
fully resisting  Communist  aggression. 
But  its  enemies  are  determined  and 
ruthless  in  their  design  to  destroy  all 
remaining  vestiges  of  Western  influence 
in  Africa.  A  military  defeat  would  pave 
the  way  for  Russian  and  Chinese  dom- 
ination of  Africa. 

We  must  not  allow  the  tragic  errors  ol 
British  incompetence  in  Africa  for  over 
a  century  become  an  American  albatross. 
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A  critical  review  of  our  entire  policy 
toward  Rhodesia,  indeed  if  such  a  policy 
exists,  is  in  order.  Communist  subver- 
sion is  not  limited  to  Southeast  Asia.  So- 
called  wars  of  liberation  are  just  as  dan- 
gerous to  American  interests  in  Rhodesia 
as  they  are  in  Cuba,  South  Vietnam,  and 
other  smaller  nations.  If  the  United 
States  can  commit  over  500,000  men  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  Vietnam  to  stem 
Communist  aggression,  the  very  least  we 
can  do  is  to  support  Rhodesia  economi- 
cally with  trade  agreements  in  order  to 
assist  that  country  in  its  fight  against 
communism.  To  do  less  is  to  invite  an- 
another  Vietnam,  or  even  worse  in  the 
long  i-un.  Communist  control  over  the 
wealthiest  and  most  strategic  portion  of 
Africa. 


ANTITRUST  LAW  REVIEW:  NO  TIME 
FOR  SECRECY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  or^er  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MathiasI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mainland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  many  thoughtful 
commentators  have  remarked  on  the  need 
for  a  review  and  revision  of  our  antitrust 
laws  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the 
needs  and  trends  of  our  modern  economy. 
Last  year,  as  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  iHJR.  9155»  to  estab- 
lish a  blue-ribbon  Conference  on  the 
Antitrust  Laws  to  review  the  entire  tan- 
gled field  and  make  responsible  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  adminibtiTition  has  neither  com- 
mented ofBciaiiy  on  this  legislation  nor 
submitted  any  specir-c  suagestions  for 
comprehensive  changes  in  (-xiscmg  law. 
I  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to 
read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 13  that  the  While  House  had  re- 
portedly created  a  secret  task  force  of 
outside  e.xperts  to  study  the  antitrust 
laws  and  make  sus^gestions  for  change. 

While  I  applaud  any  signs  of  construc- 
tive activity  in  this  area,  I  do  feel  that 
the  Compress,  the  business  community, 
the  legal  profession,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally ought  to  know  what  type  of  re- 
view is  being  made,  under  v.hat  mandate, 
and  by  whom.  I  therefore  wrote  on  Feb- 
ruarv  15  to  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
questing confirmation  of  tliis  report  and 
urging  him  to  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
full  membership  and  mandate  of  the 
t^sk  forc6. 

Last  Friday  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Donald  P.  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, which  read  as  follows: 

March  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Matki\s,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressm.^n  M.*thi.*s:  The  Attorney 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  17.  inquiring  about  the  New 
York  Times  report  of  February  13  that  a 
White  House  task  force  of  outside  experts 
h^d  been  appointed  to  advise  the  White 
House  on  antitrust  policy  quesUons.  As  you 
probably  know,  this  report  was  subsequently 
confinned,  although  there  have  been  no  com- 
ments or  disclosure  as  to  the  membership  of 
the  group  or  as  to  the  issues  that  it  is 
considering. 


We  understand  that  the  White  House  has 
from  time  to  time  utilized  small  groups  of 
outside  experts  on  a  wholly  informal  basis 
to  review  particular  national  issues  or  prob- 
lems and  to  provide  ideas  and  suggeetlons 
on  a  confidential  basis.  While  the  President 
has  al=o  made  rxt^nsive  u?e  of  publicity 
designated  commi.sisimis  or  committees  to 
.studv  particular  problems,  it  seems  quite  .-ea- 
souable  that  ihe  solicit.ition  qf  ideas  not  be 
limited  to  such  formal  devices  We  would 
.•iuppo.se  that  non-disclosure  of  the  names  of 
the  per.sons  involved  often  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  give  a  com- 
pletely cand.d  statement  of  their  own  per- 
sonalviews  and  suKgestions  This  is  partic- 
ularly trtie  where  one  wishes  to  elicit  the  per- 
sonal sugge.stions  of  those  in  the  private  bar 
or  private  business  tector.  where  public  dis- 
closure of  views  deemed  objectionable  by 
clients  or  business  a.saoctates  might  cause 
them  considerable  difficulty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

iXlN.^LD  F.  TlBNEP., 

Assistant  Attornei^'Ganeral, 

Ant. trust  Divtiion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  two  aspects  of  Mr. 
Turner's  respon.se  particularly  concern 
me.  First,  it  appears  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  cither  has  not  been  fully 
advi.sed  about  this  task  force  and  its 
work  or  else  is  not  at  liberty  to  advise  the 
Congress.  In  either  case,  it  is  interesting 
that  the  White  House,  rather  than  the 
Justice  Department,  has  taken  this  ini- 
tiative, and  will  determine  what  use.  if 
any.  is  made  of  the  results. 

Second,  while  I  agree  that  consultation 
between  public  officials  and  citizens 
should  not  be  limited  to  formally  consti- 
tuted advisorj'  groups.  I  am  troubled  by 
the  .suggestion  tiiat  candor  can  be  se- 
cured best  through  secrecy.  Thio  ap- 
proach is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
many  business  and  professional  leaders 
have'  .served  with  distinction — and  can- 
dor— on  many  public  advisory  panels  in 
the  past,  and  have  been  willing  to  make 
public  recommendations  in  many  "sensi- 
tive" policy  areas.  Presidential  advisers, 
both  olBcial  nnd  unofficial,  are  not  im- 
mune to  bias,  and  the  best  cure  for  bias 
is  wide  public  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  tenor 
of  Mr.  Tur:icrs  reply.  I  am  today  asking 
the  President  ta  inform  the  Congress  and 
the  countr>'  of  the  membership  and  man- 
date of  this  "task  force"  on  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  am  confident  that  the  White 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  releasing 
this  information  at  this  time  will  be  a 
constructive  step  which  could  increase 
congressional  and  public  receptivity  to 
any  proposals  which  this  panel  might 
eventually  make. 


API^CIO     DENOUNCES     PROPOSALS 
TO  RAISE  FHA  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.. Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  about  proposals  to  raise 
interest  rates  on  all  types  of  Federal 


housing  programs.  These  proposals  would 
remove  the  congressional  control  over 
interest  rates  on  federally  insured  mort- 
gages and  would  leave  the  sole  discretion 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  6-percent  statutory  ceiling  now  in 
effect  would  be  wiped  out  on  both  the 
VA  and  FHA  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increases  which  would 
follow  this  action  would  be  a  tremendous 
blow  to  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  throughout  this  Nation.  On  a 
$20,000  loan  over  the  life  of  a  30-year 
mortgage,  a  1 -percent  increase  would 
mean  an  additional  charge  of  $4,674. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  these 
interest  rate  increases  claim  that  the 
increases  would  improve  the  flow  of 
funds  into  these  types  of  mortgages.  To 
date,  no  economic  evidence  has  been  put 
forward  to  support  this  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  we  liave  much  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  the  flow  of  funds 
often  decreases  when  interest  rates  are 
increased.  That  was  true  in  1966  when 
the  FHA  interest  rate  went  up  three 
times  and  mortgages  insured  by  FHA 
went  down  20  percent.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director,  depart- 
ment of  legislation,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, appeared  before  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Bankmg  and 
Currency  Committee  with  a  forthright 
statement  on  these  high  interest  rates. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
stand  against  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  call  particular  attention 
to  this  paragraph  from  Mr.  Biemiller's 
statement: 

But  more  than  an  upward  spiraUng  of 
money  costs,  it  is  our  belief  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  support  a  higher  price  for 
monev  without  any  resultant  improvement 
in  housing  monev.  Painful  history  has  taught 
us  that  earUer  rises  of  this  nature  did  not 
bring  any  appreciable  flow  of  funds  into  the 
market,  and  housing  starts,  if  spurred  at  all, 
improved  only  for  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
urging  a  quick  rush  to  higher  interest 
rates  will  carefully  consider  the  state- 
ment by  the  AFL-CIO  and  by  others  who 
are  attempting  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 

excerpts  from  Mr.  Biemiller's  remarks 

relating  to  the  interest-rate   proposals 

contained  in  the  housing  bill,  as  follows : 

FHA  Interest  Rates 

We  have  discussed  to  this  point  subsidies 
of  the  interest  rate  between  one  percent  and 
the  market  rate.  What  that  market  rate  will 
be  is  of  vital  concern  in  all  of  these  programs 
because  whatever  amounts  of  money  are  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  they  will  provide 
many  more  housing  units  at  six  percent  In- 
terest rate  than  at  seven  percent  or  eight 
percent  or  even  higher. 

Furthermore,  we  are  hopeful  that  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  not  be  covered 
by  these  publicly-assisted  programs  will  be 
able  to  buv  their  homes  through  the  regular 
FHA  mortgage  routes.  But  if  the  rates  on 
interest  rise,  tens  of  thousands  of  moderate 
income  families  will  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
home  buying  market,  thus  making  their 
housing  plight  another  area  of  concern  for 
us  rather  than  having  contributed  to  a  solu- 
tion. 
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we    note    with    considerable    concern   the 

P-rn^a^l^^A^^-S^-^b  ^Xr^Ud^nd 
cent  on  all  tnA  morLgiieco  -HiTn  Secre- 

tary.  ine  arg  ^g^t 

^'r.  .<,«r '"-- /-xy^-rsiss 

will  hit  us  aU  many  times  over.  \  erv  ^"O"  " 

pre^ures  would  generate  for  another  r^  e  m 
the  mortKage  interest  rates  and  tlie  move 
the  i"°^^baBc  ^m  lo  move  the 

thLTaraer  rises  of  this  nature  did  not  bring 

percent  is  unrealistic,  ""^.^^-^^^'^edand 
uftPd  the  entire  economy  wUl  be  rocKea  auu 
bul^ted^on  seas  of  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates  we  are  well  aware  that  discount  points 
orp  a  burden— a  cash  burden.  But  points  are 
the  leakage  in  the  present  system,  and  there 
has  been  no  assurance  from  any  source  since 
thi  bill  was  introduced  that  a  rise  m  the 
Interest  rate  wiU  eliminate  points.  Rather, 
we  sus%"^hey  will  recede  temporarily  only 

'°H"ghe"interest  rates,  we  declare.  wiU  add 
tv,  the  cost  of  the  interest  rate  subsidy  In 
^ntal  and  home  ownership  programs  and 
"e^uce  the  total  number  of  units  that  can  be 

""  A^Se  in  interest  rates  from  six  percent  to 

nrrioTp"iTrrr»...« 

•n^o  has  taught  us  that  high  interest  rates 
'^re  a^wai  the  forerunner  of  economic  re- 

-Sr;irfthe%oo.g^^^^^^^ 
^■^^rreLn^BoTrd,^^rerP^ul\if"a;\V% 
^-^.frS^  to  put  up  -^^^^^^^^^^ 

once   Here  is  an  immediate  source  oi  iu""». 

under  law,  that  is  -\f^^''-^^,,%:°oS- 
t  re ased  cost  In  Interest  to  the  entire  econouij. 
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US    VETERANS    ASSISTANCE    CEN- 
TERm  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my  re 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmpoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGH.'Us'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r.m 
n -oud  to  report  that  Cleveland  was  se- 
ected  as  one  of  10  cities  to  have  a  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Center.  This  center  c^n- 
's  of  a  one-stop  office  where  veterans 
t^^ m  ixceive  personal  counse  on  a  i  he 
hrncfits  that  the  law  provides  for  them, 
eome  4  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 

•"^riSvfSanted.  I  am  induju™  m^ 

..^^cru-.:  at  the  dedication  of  the  u.b 
VeTerai  Assistance  Center  in  Cleveland 
on  March  8: 

REMARKS   BY    MR.    FEICHAN 

P-esident  Johnson  in  his  January  30  mes- 

vge  on  veterans-  affairs  to  the  Congress  re- 

!"^    H   tr,  ,hP  rr-turning  serviceman  and  the 

:;!  us  prome-  "e"is'lacing  in  attemptmg 

?'^Ui^^":h.i;;^^^^-o;^n'scattered    across 

^^^t;^xSe;^sar"•hean3W«^IbeU^ 
lies  in  an  effort  we  have  never  tried  before 
<\r  n   r  •  otcrans— the  one-stop  center. 

I  belie  e^^  Should  locate  m  one  P'-ce  th^ 
omc':  where  a  veteran  crin  receive  pe^ona 

-^^^^s^S:r-S"-alth- 

-^r;:;^-i:^ou^^^^^Ci:^:Ld  was  selected 

-T^^  if  a\?nique  p^Jo^^am,  one  nev.r  at- 
tempted by  the  Federal  Government  before. 
Tt  is  not  the  final  answer. 
^.VLsume  s^  -u-  be  less  t--eaUstic^ 
Although     we     have     had     ^^^  is  a  pilot 
^rofram  dSgned  io'help  our  veterar.  ad- 

\.  <-,vii  service  Commission,  and  the   vev 
'*'  AHmin  .tration-others    standing    by 

erans'    A^^^'^'fy^X'"^.  .^e  Federal  Housing 

many  outstanding  civic  Y^tare  ^^^^ 

organizations    m    the    State    a  / 

^^'^4^^'  means^  tl^rUu/  we  >.ave'  sorted 
cff^n  a  new  field  without  all  the  answers 
«rtamty  we  have  a  big  league  team  on  the 

'"'^is  task,  obviously,  has  been  turned  over 
^°My^?-  a^  Lbl^aLt rheTp^ou. 
vet^ra^m  addition  to  the  pecuniary  bene- 

rrd-n-^rrSs-ah^rnVl^t^ 


.„orp    he   I'vcs    What   his   background    may 
ha"   been     v^hat   his    hopes   and    ambitions 

with  our  ciforts  the  ultimaie  lor  those  wno 
have  accompll^-hed  .o  much  lor  tis  with  so 

little  concern  l.r  thcni.^elvcf . 


THE  GOVERNORS  VETO  OF 

I'OVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Mr    HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   to  extend  my   le- 

marks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection.  •     ,v,„ 

M,  Harrison.  Mr.  speaker,  m  the 
melange  of  bills  c -eating  the  POjerty  pro- 
pram,  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
affirm  and  reaffirm  the  right  of  the 
GovSnors  of  the  States  to  exercise  veto 
Authority  over  certain  programs  propo.sed 
lor  their  jurisdictions.  p-.„nomic 

The  veto  provisions  of  tne  Economic 
Opportunuy  Act  of  1964  are  largely    he 
St  of  congressional  additions  to  the 
Tdrn  vii'tration   bill.   As   transmitted   to 
Congress  the  administration  bill  required 
only  that  the  Governor  approve  the  as- 
^rcnment  of   VISTA  volunteers   to   the 
StatS  and  that  the  GEO  Director  give 
fhroovernors  an  opportunity  to  coni- 
rnlnt    on    CAP    applications.    In    both 
Souses  additional  veto  provi^ons  for  the 
Yob  Coras,  adult  basic  education,  Nelgh- 
Jorhoo^Youth  corps  and  the  community 
action    program    were    added    by   lloor 
amendments.  _pf^  ^i 

In  the  1965  amendments,  the  Obo  ui 
rec  or  could  reverse  a  Governor  s  veto 
StSn  30  days  if  he  ^Jt  it  was  no   based 
nn  nrooer  reasons  and  that  the  acnievc 
ment" Sfthe  purpo.ses  f  tiie  act  f-equ^red 
that  the  vetoed  project  be  cai  led  out. 

in  an  informative  P^blu:ation  by^t^e 
Advisorv  Commission  on  Inter-Govern 
mental    Relations    the    POint    is    made 
tmiugh  a  chart  that  groups  asked  if   the 
f.vi<;tence  of  the  veto  power  had  any  ei 
St  on  the  conduct  of  your  Program? 
responded  in  the  negative  in  Percentages 
Smg   between   84.4   to    100   percent 
EiShty-four  and  four-tenths  Percent  of 
rhfef  elected  county  officials  responded 
n\he  negauve.  as  did  89.8  of  cojn-J-^ 
action  agency  directors  and  100  percent 
of  the  mayors  of  cities  over  50  000^ 

One  of  the  modifications  to  the  1965 
amendments  provided: 

^'T\^l  pZ"  ettmg  Vorrh  sich  proposed 
unless  the  plan  Be"'"^^       ,         __  otJier  as- 

-^^\^nrn  suSti^  to^lhe^over- 
Eistance  has  been  ^u"!"  ^^^^ 

nor  of  the  f  ^l^'^^f  „^^  ^^o    wi^n  30  days 
disapproved  by  the  gover  d.  has 

^L^rr^crnSrerby^the  dlrector^and  found 
hy  him  to  be  fully  consistent. 

T  hPiipve  the  record  supports  the  feel- 
iJ  of  mai- Governors  that  this  language 
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was  intended  to  give  them  a  veto  over 
specific  Increments  of  multipart  commu- 
nity action  programs.  This  viras  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  However,  the  OflQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  seized  a  literary 
opportunity  and  by  clarifying  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  in  a  memorandum,  suc- 
ceeded in  what  for  all  practical  purposes 
has  been  the  redrafting  of  this  key  sec- 
tion of  poverty  law  to  force  the  Gover- 
nors to  swallow  a  big  and  bitter  \i\\\ 
coated  with  but  a  taste  of  sugar. 

Throxigh  a  regiilatory  memorandiun, 
the  OEO  clarified  the  Governors  right 
out  of  their  item  veto  by  contending  that 
they  did  not  have  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  a  case  in  point.  In 
February  of  this  year,  Wyoming  Gover- 
nor, Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  celled  a  press 
conference  in  Cheyenne  to  armounce 
that  he  had  been  "blackjacked"  by  the 
U.S.  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportimity  into 
acquiesing  in  a  $78,000  neighborhood 
youth  program  for  Laramie  County.  The 
chief  executive  said  he  had  been  notified 
that  If  he-  vetoed  the  program  under  the 
provlslonsof  law,  the  OEO  would  cancel 
out  two  other  OEO  projects  already  in 
existence  in  Laramie  County. 

The  Governor  accepted  the  NYP  pro- 
gram because  he  did  not  want  to  en- 
danger the  other  two  projects,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  Project  Headstart. 

A  study  of  the  record  establishes  that 
Congress  never  intended  OEO  to  have 
the  power  to  suspend  over  the  state- 
houses  a  sword  of  Damocles,  the  horse- 
hair of  which  would  be  severed  by  the 
exercise  by  a  Governor  of  the  latitude  of 
veto  which  legally  is  his. 

Accordingly,  I  today  introduce  a  brief 
bill  which  would  restructure  the  lan- 
guage of  section  242  of  the  1967  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  by  striking  out  "within  a  State 
unless"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
language  which  stipulates  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  the  power  to  veto  "any  com- 
ponent" of  a  CAP  program. 

The  amendment  would  not  peg  one  part 
of  the  CAP  package  to  any  other  part 
insofar  as  the  Governors'  veto  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Governors  were  given  the  veto  to 
assure  a  State  role  in  the  OEO  programs. 
The  veto  is  a  useful  device  to  insure  that 
the  Governor  will  be  kept  informed  of 
program  developments  within  the  State, 
thus  permitting  him  to  evaluate  these 
programs  and  to  cooperate  with  them 
through  the  agencies  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

The  veto  assures  the  Governors'  right 
to  know.  The  Governor  has  the  right  to 
be  informed  of  planned  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  within  his  State 
and  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  disapproval  of  any  which  he  feels 
are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  veto  assures  State  coordination;  it 
assures  actions  of  local  public  and  private 
sroups.  Since  local  public  agencies  and, 
to  some  extent,  private  nonprofit  groups 
are  formed  and  regulated  under  State 
law.  a  Governor  should  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  veto  power  over  their  activities  in 
cormection  with  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  way  to  assure  that  they  continue  to 
operate  in  accordance  with  such  State 
legislation.  In  some  States,  little  or  no 
direct  State  enabling  legislation  is  re- 


quired— because  of  the  act's  flexibility 
concerning  local  applicants — and  the 
veto  may  be  the  only  opportunity  for  a 
State  legal  review. 

The  veto  also  is  to  prevent  bjrpassing 
of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  inti-oduce  today  would  help 
insure  that  the  Federal  leviathan  does 
not  continue  its  unimpeded  journey  over 
the  rights  of  the  States.  It  would  return 
to  our  Governors  the  right  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  "No"  to  com- 
munity action  programs  which  are  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  newspaper  articles 
from  the  Cheyenne,  'Wyo..  State  Tribune 
and  the  language  of  my  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

[From  the  Sheridan   (Wvo.)    Press,  Feb.  12, 

19681 

An  Anory  Man  in  Cheyenne 

Gov   Stan  Hathaway  Is  angry. 

He  has  a  right  to  be.  No  one  Ukes  to  be 
told  in  effect,  "take  It  all  or  else." 

Tlie  Governor  made  public  last  week  the 
fact  he  had  been  blackjacked  Into  approving 
a  S78.000  federal  program  for  a  neighborhood 
youth  center  in  Cheyenne,  even  though  he 
didn't  like  the  program. 

Essentially  the  Governor  felt  the  program 
lacked  planning,  and  according  to  the  figures 
he  quotes,  most  of  the  money  was  going 
to  go  to  administrators,  rather  than  for  help- 
ing needy  youth. 

Simply,  the  Governor  felt  the  money  for 
the  program  was  a  waste. 

Why  did  he  sign?  He  signed  because  It 
would  have  jeopardized  legal  aid  and  Head 
Start  programs  already  going,  and  these  he 
feels  have  considerable  merit. 

"I've  been  informed."  the  Governor  re- 
vealed, "that  we  have  to  take  everything  or 
nothing.  Unless  I  accept  the  neighborhood 
center  I  also  must  veto  these  other  pro- 
grams." 

That  the  Governor  should  be  angry  Is 
understandable,  for  freedom  of  choice  has 
been  denied. 

And  this  is  the  whole  point. 

Not  Infrequently,  government  on  all  levels. 
and  even  private  business  comes  up  with 
package  propositions  such  as  this.  The  pack- 
ages are  Just  that,  packages,  and  even  though 
only  part  of  them  appear  desirable,  it  is  a 
matter  of  all  or  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  on  the  government  level,  however, 
that  this  situation  is  particularly  untenable 
because  it  involves  public  funds.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  that  the  Governor  should  have 
to  approve  a  program,  which  he  obviously 
considers  a  waste  of  money  and  effort,  in 
order  to  save  two  others  of  which  he  ap- 
proves. 

Freedom  of  choice  i.5  not  only  denied,  so 
is  the  proposition  of  spending  public  funds 
vvi.sely. 

But  it  is  the  loss  of  freedom  of  choice 
that  is  particularly  offensive.  Freedom  of 
clioice  i;-  something  we  boast  about  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  something  we  reduce. 

\Vc  join  that  angry  man  in  Cheyenne  feel- 
ing that  all  citizens  ought  to  be  angry  when 
freedom  of  choice  is  denied. 

(From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Feb.  7, 
19681 

ST.^N•  Forced  To  Accept  County  Youth 
Program 

Governor  Hathaway  charged  today  he  had 
been  "blackjacked"  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  into  acquiescing  to  a 
$78,000  Neighborhood  Youth  Program  for 
Laramie  County  even  though  he  tried  to  veto 
It  because  only  $3,000  of  the  total  sum  would 
be  paid  to  youths  who  would  be  enrolled 
under  the  program's  provisions. 


The  chief  executive  said  his  ofBce  had  been 
notified  that  if  he  vetoed  the  program  under 
provisions  of  the  Eksonomlc  Opportunity  Act. 
the  OEO  would  cancel  out  two  other  OEO 
projects  already  In  existence  in  Laramie 
county. 

Hathaway  said  he  therefore  would  neither 
approve  nor  veto  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Program  sought  by  the  Laramie  County 
Community  Action  Program,  Inc..  and  ap- 
proved by  the  OEO.  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  endanger  the  other  two  projects,  the 
OEO'a  Legal  Services  and  Headstart  projects. 
But  he  said  he  thought  the  people  of 
Wyoming  and  of  this  cotmtry  should  know 
how  their  money  was  being  spent  by  the 
OEO. 

Of  the  $78,000  outlay,  most  will  go  for 
salaries  of  10  employee  of  the  program  plus 
rent  for  a  building,  for  one  year's  time,  the 
governor  told  a  news  conference  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  governor  said  among  other  things,  the 
project  would  provide  for  a  project  director 
at  $600  per  month;  a  Job  developer,  $530  per 
month;  a  job  placement  counselor  at  $371 
per  month;  workshop  supervisor  and  recrea- 
tion aide.  $392  per  month;  sewing  room  su- 
pervisor, $300;  secretary.  $300;  a  "problems  In 
living"  counselor,  $300  a  month;  youth  rec- 
reation supervisor,  $320;  public  health  nurse, 
$585  per  month,  and  a  medical  secretary,  $150 
per  month. 

In  addition  to  the  salaries,  the  $78,000  OEO 
grant  provides  for  a  cash  outlay  for  rental  of 
a  building  on  Cheyenne's  South  side  at 
$10,500  per  year,  and  another  $2,650  for  the 
health  Insurance  of  the  project's  10  employes 
to  which  they  will  have  to  make  no  contribu- 
tion. 

The  $3,000  of  the  entire  project  that  would 
be  spent  on  the  youth  whom  It  Is  designed  to 
serve  would  be  sufficient,  the  governor 
pointed  out,  to  care  for  60  enrollees  for  one 
month,  or  five  persons  for  one  year. 

The  10  employes  In  the  office  would  have 
an  extensive  outlay  of  supplies  including 
nine  desks.  100  folding  chairs.  10  pencil 
sharpeners  and  10  staplers. 

The  governor  pointedly  noted  that  his  own 
office  had  only  one  pencil  sharpener. 

Hathaway  said  he  particularly  thought  the 
10  pencil  sharpeners  and  10  staplers  for  an 
office  force  of  10  persons  was  "symbolic"  of  a 
"lack  of  thought." 

The  governor  said  extensive  correspondence 
was  carried  on  by  his  office,  prlnclpaUy  by 
his  coordinator  of  federal  aid  programs,  Char- 
les G.  Newton,  and  the  regional  office  of  the 
OEO  at  Kansas  City. 

Hathaway  said  when  he  indicated  he  In- 
tended to  veto  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Project  as  provided  by  law.  the  regional  OEO 
officials  in  Kansas  City  retorted  they  would 
void  the  other  two  projects,  legal  aid  serv- 
ices and  Headstart. 

The  governor  said  he  thought  both  of  the 
letter  were  worthy  projects  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  endanger  them,  so  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  exercising  a  veto  but  he  made  1' 
plain  he  did  so  reluctantly. 

"I  want  the  people  of  Wyoming  to  knov« 
why  I  am  not  vetoing  this  project,"  he  said 
today. 

The  governor  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
concept  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Program 
and  suggested  it  might  be  proven  a  worthy 
one,  but  he  said  he  thought  the  OEO's  ap- 
proach to  It  with  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
spending  for  everybody  except  the  Intended 
recipients,  was  "grandiose." 

"I  think  we  had  better  start  thinking 
about  how  we  are  spending  our  money," 
he  added. 

Hathaway  said  he  intended  to  bring  the 
matter  directly  to  the  attention  of  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  OEO. 

Furthermore,  he  saJd  he  would  seek  an 
opportunity  to  bring  it  up  when  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference  meets  with  President  Johnson's 
cabinet   in    Washington   Later   this   month. 
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Hathaway  Intends  to  participate  in  the  ses- 
Mou   which  is  scheduled  on  Feb.  29-M.ach  r 
•I  am  going  to  make  my  thoughts  known 
vn  tills."  the  governor  said. 

Vie  siid  he  hoped  the  nation's  governors 
would  Join  hmi  in  his  criticism  of  such  fea- 
tures of  tiie  OEO  and  "that  they  are  tired  ol 
being  patsies  .  .  ."  .,  „ 

Only  eight  gubernatorial  vetoes  across  the 
nuion  have  been  exercised  since  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  became  law  and 
Hathaway  suid  today  he  now  realized  why  so 
lew  governors  had  e.sercised  that  power 

He  said  the  OEO  based  its  approach  U>  Vac 
states  on  an  "all  or  nothing  b.isis." 

"I  suppose  that  any  governor  looking  at 
(an  offer  of)  federal  funds  should  s.iy.  If  t  ^ 
t.ike  all  we  can  gel'."  the  governor  observed, 
xms  could  validly  be  suid  in  Wyoming  s 
behalf  since  this  state  has  made  hundreds 
o?  millions  of  dollars  in  fcdera  mineral 
royalty  contributions  to  the  federal  trcasur> , 

'^But  Hathawav  said  he  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter not  lust  ui>"a  Wyoming  citizen,  bat  a.so 
as  an  American.  And  he  left  no  doubt  that 
what  he  saw  of  the  workings  of  such  pro- 
grams disturbed  him  deeply. 

H.R.  16088 
\  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
■    Act  of  1964  to  permit  State  Governors  to 
disapprove  component  programs  included 
in  community  action  programs  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  their  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
242  Of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  lUM 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '•within  a  State 
unless"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  or  any  component  thereof, 
within  a  State  unless,  with  respect  to  each 
such  program,  project,  or  other  activity,  and 
with  respect  to  each  such  component,  . 


IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HARRISON.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March   7   I   introduced   a   House   reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  IMr.  Pollock!  and 
the     gentleman    from    Vermont     IMr. 
Stafford]  calling  upon  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  establish  in  the  only  three  States 
not  now  having  one,  at  least  one  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area. 

The  resolution  was  viewed  with  favor 
by  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  city 
which  woulu  most  likely  be  the  center  of 
any  SMSA  which  v.ould  be  created  in 
Wyoming. 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune  noted  ed- 
itorially March  15  that  this  resolution 
would  help  correct  the  disadvantage 
which  Wyoming,  Alaska,  and  Vermont 
suffer  from  not  being  listed  in  official 
publications  which  are  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  information  on  SMSA's. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  SMSA 
designation  will  not  "automatically  guar- 
antee instant  industrial  growth;  but  it 
should  remove  another  of  the  adverse 
factors,  or  put  another  way,  providing 
another  of  the  steps  needed,  m  securing 
that  growth."  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  editorial  to 


the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  in  the  hope  that  it  will  m 
some  way  expedite  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  could  mean  so  much  to  the 
three  States  which  at  present  have  no 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas: 
Importance  of   the  SMSA 
House   enactment  of  Congressman   Harri- 
son's   resolution    with    respect    to    standard 
metropolitan   statistical    areas   should    serve 
^correct   an   oversight  that  now   exists  in 
such  federal   data   and   also   help   Cheyenne 
achiev^  its  goal  of  securing  such  a  designa- 

^"narrlson's  resolution  introduced  last  week 
notes  that  of  the  50  states,  only  WV"'"'"^^ 
Alaska  and  Vermont  do  not  have  at  least 
one  iiMSA.  The  resolution  would  correct  tins 
bv  in  effect  requirini;  that  any  state  which 
does  not  have  an  SMSA.  receive  at  least  one 
such  area  dpslgnation. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  stand.. rd  metrop^m- 
tan  statistical  area  desigiaation?  Why  should 
this    community,    through    its    <;!;^•f'^"    of 
commerce,   seek  one?  Current  SMSA  desig- 
nations include  '231  localities  o-^ f;"°P°''^^^ 
areas  in  the  US.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which   significantly   is   in   charge   of   SMbAs 
Either  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  says. 
(SMS^)    definitions   are   used   in   presenting 
data  from  the  censuses  of  business    manu- 
fVcturers   and   mineral   industries;    'he   cen- 
sus   of    population    and    housing;    and    the 
census  of   p.ivernments;    in   r^<--en^/"«^ ,;;,';- 
rent  economic  and  s.ocial  data;  ""^^Ys     ar; 
ses  of  local  area  problems  .  .  .   (SM.SAs)    are 
not  intended  to  be  "market"  areas,  but  are 
so  used  in  much  market  analysis  ... 

In  a  news  storv  in  this  newspaper  yester- 
day the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Wallace  K.  (Wallyl  R<^^d'  "oted  the 
importance  of  this  designation :  The  C  ham 
bTwas  aware  industrial  prospects  »nd  firms 
considering  expansion  into  new  areas  maiiy 
times  check  areas  under  consideration  in  ad- 
vance through  the  statistical  data  that  Is 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  .. 
Chevcnne  in  not  being  listed  among  these 
other  cities  is  automatically  placed  in  an  un- 

^X^ron^'s^'Sution  hopefully  should 
serve  to  help  correct  this  unfavorable  coiidi- 
tion.  Neither  It  nor  the  SMSA  designation. 
If  It  is  forthcoming,  will  automatica  ly  guar- 
antee instant  Industrial  growth;  but  it  should 
remove  another  of  the  adverse  factors,  or 
put  another  way.  provide  another  of  the 
steps  needed,  in  securing  that  growth. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
editorial  reflects  the  overwhelmuig  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  niy  district  in 
Oklahoma.  I  spent  last  weekend  in  Okla- 
homa and  was  heartened  at  the  many, 
many  expressions  of  support  for  Secie- 
tary  Rusk  and  the  administration  s  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

Tlie  editorial  follows : 

I?rsK  l:":iows  Hls  Ci.ass> 

^aer  hs  ..rdeal  before  the  -Senate  Forci(.^ii 

ligations  c.inmi.ue  this  *t-ck.  we  huv^  to 

e^nrcit,  a  word  of  i.cinuraiion  lor  fcecreiar>  ol 

suae  Dean  Rusk.  He  showed  his  class  every 

■-1  CI)  ol    I'iC  \^.lV. 

ru'k  IS  a  b.iir.itivc  man  %\!io  r.alizcs  as 
Tvu.'h  as  any  Dove  in  Washington  tl.e  hor- 
rible nature'of  war.  13ut  he  al.so  has  a  basic 
rerfrd  f.r  the  honor  of  a  nation  and  a  kecii 
understanding  of  tommunist  thinking.  He 
Mands  lust  on  h.s  e^.nviction  that  we  .re 
conuniucd  Hi  Vietnam,  no  mutter  how  uu- 
popular  liic  w  .1  nr.iy  become. 

Under  hcavv  pounding  by  members  of  the 
C  -nmittcj-  I'-.d  bv  their  unrelenting  Chair- 
ma  .sen.  William  J.  Fulbrlght  of  Arkan- 
"..^thc  secretarv  kept  h:s  coo!  and  could 
not  be  shaken.  In  the  end  he  had  weathered 
ihe  l.vo  davs  Ol  griiimg  belter  than  1"^  qucs- 
Uoiiris.  He  also  managed  to  withstand  the 
storm  with  dignity,  as  opposed  to  some  of 
ihe  Senators  whose  questioning  tended  to 
be    tiuerulous    and   soincunics    nasty. 

We  iselieve  ilie  nation  is  fortunate  to  ha<e 
this  vmn  in  pcrhnrs  the  nio^t  diflicult  job 
in  the  cabinet.  He  has  been  cur  Secretary 
of  State  since  Icaxing  the  Presidency  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  at  tiie  beginning  ol 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Administration.  In  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  had  to  bear  much 
niore  than  tlie  slings  and  arrows  of  a  iftaxVi 
commiltee-but  ho  is  still  the  most  able 
defender  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam. 

Rusk  has  the  admirable  :  billty  to  go  to 
t.he  heart  of  a  matter.  When  the  Doves 
■=warm  in,  wa\ing  their  olive  branches  for  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  it  Is 
he  who  alwavs  brings  them  to  e.arth  by 
recalling  t'.ie  futuitv  of  our  previous  bomb- 
stoppages  and  the  fact  tliat  the  Communists 
have  made  no  genuine  e.Tort  to  meet  us 
halfway.  ^    ,.,  _ 

II  the  Doves  can  hate,  they  have  to  dislike 
Dean  Rusk,  for  he  is  the  man  who  has  ex- 
posed  their   fallacious   wing-llapping. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  WINS  ACCLAIM 
OF  OKLAHOMANS 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  a  lot 
of  friends  in  Oklahoma  last  week  during 
his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  Tulsa  World  of  Saturday. 
March  16.  contains  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Rusk  Shows  His  Class."  which  calls  the 
Secretary  "the  most  able  defender  of 
the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam.  This  edi- 
torial also  cites  Secretary  Rusk  as  being 
a  man  with  a  "basic  regard  for  the  honor 
of  the  Nation  and  a  keen  understanding 
of  Communist  thinking."  I  would  like  to 
have  this  fine  editorial  tribute  to  a  great 
American  appear  in  the  Record. 


GLASS  IMPORTS  CONTINUE  AS  DAN- 
GER TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
Ml-  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  tenlleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  floor  many  times  to  sound  a 
warning  on  the  fate  of  the  American  flat 
glass  industry  if  imports  are  to  con- 
tinue to  increase.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  glass  industrj-  in  the  United  States 
is  a  small  industry.  I  also  have  pointed 
out  that  it  i,-^  an  industry  which  employs 
highly  skilled,  highly  paid  workens^  Glass 
workers  arc  among  the  most  productive 
citizens  of  my  district  in  Oklahoma. 

The  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  glass 
industi-y  in  this  counti-y  is  a  jomt  con- 
cern. I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
such  a  concentrated  effort  involving  both 
management  and  labor  as  I  have  seen  m 
the  all-out  effort  to  save  the  glass  mdus- 
try  in  this  Nation. 
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The  president  of  the  Llbbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.,  a  major  flat  glass  manu- 
facturer In  the  United  States,  has  written 
a  concise,  clear  report  on  the  glass  in- 
dustry today  in  the  edition  of  NAM  Re- 
ports published  today.  His  report  leaves 
no  doubt  that  imless  some  relief  is  found, 
the  big  glass  companies  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  go  into  business  overseas,  and 
send  the  product  back  to  the  United 
States.  These  firms  do  not  want  to  do 
this.  They  do  not  want  to  abandon  their 
trained  labor  forces  in  this  Nation,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  contribute  further 
to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  events  of  recent  weeks  already 
have  shown  us  is  very  much  out  of  hand. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  is  a  company  which 
has  the  resources  to  establish  overseas 
operations.  Some  of  the  smaller  firms  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  shut  down  if 
there  is  no  relief.  This  could  mean  dis- 
aster for  many  American  communities. 
Including  some  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Wingerter's  analysis  of  this  sit- 
uation appear  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  study  it,  as  follows : 
Why  Not  Facts  on  Foreign  Tr.\de? 
(By  Robert  G.  Wingerter) 

Whenever  American  manufacturers  engage 
In  a  dialogue  on  foreign  trade  policy,  it  Is 
expected  that  each  will  speak  according  to 
hlB  own  company  intereet.  If  one  company 
flnde  Its  domestic  market  seriously  eroded 
by  Imports,  and  Its  products  priced  out  of 
world  maxkete  because  of  wage  and  other 
production  costs,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  its 
executives  will  protest  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
tariffs.  Conversely,  executives  of  another  com- 
pany which  imports  products  or  comix>nent 
parte  for  flr^^'  assembly  here,  either  from  Its 
own  foreign  sxibsidlartes  or  from  independent 
foreign  sources,  will  advocate  lower  U.S. 
tarUTs  because  costs  of  Its  finished  products 
axe  favorably  affected. 

Such  a  dialogue  produces  little  but  sound 
and  fury.  Both  parties  can  fairly  be  charged 
with  self-interest  If  their  advocacy  derives 
primarily  from  their  own  P  &  L  statements. 
Neither  can  lay  claim  to  being  "industrial 
statemen"  unless  their  rationale  is  truly 
based   on    the    national    interest. 

My  own  bias  in  such  a  discussion  is  no 
secret.  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  Is  being  hurt  by 
heavy  importations  of  window  glass.  Since 
window  glass  is  made  on  almost  identical 
equipment  throughout  the  world,  worker  ef- 
ficiency Is  not  very  different,  one  country  to 
another.  Differences  In  wage  rates,  therefore, 
closely  approximate  differences  in  wage  costs. 
Direct  wage  costs  represent  more  than  40 '"c 
of  window  glass  selling  prices  because  the 
materials  from  which  glass  is  made — sand, 
limestone,  salt  cake  and  soda  ash — are  rela- 
tively Inexpensive.  Obviously,  competitive 
wage  rates  one  third  to  one  seventh  of  ours 
place  us  at  great  disadvantage. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  examin- 
ing all  possible  escape  routes  from  this  dilem- 
ma. One  solution  lies  in  the  old  saw,  "If 
you  can't  lick  'em.  Join  'em."  We  can  produce 
our  window  glass  abroad,  availing  ourselves 
of  prevailing  low-wage  rates,  shipping  the 
glass  back  to  the  United  States,  and  paying 
the  same  low  Import  duties  that  our  foreign 
competitors   pay. 

If  we  do  take  that  route,  will  I  then  be 
in  the  other  camp,  arguing  that  low  tariffs 
are  good  for  America?  We  would  surely  be 
able  to  offer  stiff  competition  to  the  domestic 
manufacturers  who  remain  here. 

Perhaps  I  would  Join  the  other  camp  U 
I  could  persuade  myself  that  only  a  few 
Indxistries  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to 


pay  the  high  wages  that  are  part  and  p>arcel 
of  our  standard  of  living  and  still  compete 
with  low-wage  forelgrn  manufacturers.  In 
that  case,  the  closing  of  one  or  two  more 
plants  would  not  have  significant  effect  on 
the  national  well-being.  Our  window  glass 
workers  could  find  good  Jobs  in  less  vulner- 
iible  Industries.  We  could  reestablish  an  ade- 
quate profit  position  in  this  segment  of  our 
business  without  seriously  harming  anyone. 
This  is  not  a  hypothetical  exercise  as  far 
as  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Is  concerned.  If  the 
competitive  problems  we  face  in  window  glass 
manufacture  are  not  shared  broadly  by  U.S. 
industry,  well  and  good.  We  can  pitch  our 
tent  In  some  economic  climate  more  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  window  glass — or, 
to  put  it  more  bluntly,  where  there  are  lower 
wase  standards. 

If  broad  segments  of  U.S.  Industry  are 
affected,  however,  corrective  action  by  the 
Government  is  Indicated.  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  Its  high  wage  structure.  If 
those  high  wages  are  demonstrably  causing 
domestic  manufacturers  generally  to  lose 
ground  in  their  own  home  market,  that  mar- 
ket must  be  made  less  accessible  to  low-wage 
foreign  competition.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 
The  national  interest  Is  not  compatible  with 
the  wholesale  export  of  Jobs. 

The  key  to  the  question  lies  In  the  words 
"domestic  manufacturers  generally."  If  high 
wages  disadvantage  only  a  minority  of  U.S. 
producers,  perhaps  aifected  factories,  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  all,  as  officialdom 
has  suggested.  But  if  a  majority  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries  are  finding  It  Im- 
possible to  overcome  the  high-wage  handi- 
cap with  achievable  superiority  In  produc- 
tivity, overall  ex{)ort-lmport  statistics  should 
show  it.  Statistics  should  show  a  trend  to- 
ward exporting  relatively  more  goods  with 
low  labor  content  and  importing  relatively 
more  goods  with  high  labor  content. 

Fortunately,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce* lists  the  dollar  value  of  Imports  and 
exports  In  catesories  which  reflect  varying 
labor  content:  1)  Crude  Materials.  2)  Crude 
Foods.  3)  Manufactured  Foods.  4)  Semi- 
manufactures. 5)  Finished  Manufactures. 

Obviously,  the  first  two  categories  Include 
those  products  which  have  minimum  value 
added  by  labor.  The  last  three  have  more 
value  added  by  labor.  If  U.S.  wage  rates  are  a 
generally  slgiiificant  handicap  in  interna- 
tional competition,  U.S.  imports  should  logi- 
cally have  grown  faster  than  exports  In  the 
categories  most  affected  by  labor  costs.  U.S. 
military  grants-in-aid  were  excluded  in 
making  the  following  calculations: 

With  1957-59  as  a  base  period,  U.S.  exports 
of  Crude  Materials  and  Crude  Foods  had  In- 
creased, by  the  end  of  1966,  at  an  average 
rate  of  9.9'"  per  year.  On  the  same  basis.  Im- 
ports of  Crude  Materials  and  Crude  Foods 
had  increased  2  9';  per  year.  Diu-ing  the  base 
period,  we  imported  more  low-labor-content 
floods  than  we  exported.  By  1966,  the  balance 
was  reversed — we  exported  more  Crude  Ma- 
terials and  Crude  Foods  than  we  Imported. 
The  trend  was  toward  our  assuming  the  role 
traditionally  played  by  an  underdeveloped 
country — supplying  those  better  qualified  to 
perform  the  manufacturing  function  with 
raw  materials  for  their  fabrication. 

The  trend  line  in  exports  and  Imports  of 
low-labor-content  goods  indicates  that  U.S. 
high  wage  rates  are  changing  the  character 
of  our  overall  foreign  trade.  The  same  thing 
is  demonstrated  by  the  trend  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade  in  high-labor-content  goods. 

From  the  same  1957-59  base  period,  U.S. 
exports  of  Manufactured  Foods,  Semi-manu- 
factures and  Finished  Manufactures  had  in- 
creased, by  the  end  of  1966,  at  an  average 
rate  of  9.6';  per  year.  But  our  imports  of 
these  high-labor-content  items  had  increased 
at  an  average  of  16.8'^i   per  year! 


•Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
"Overseas  Business  Reports"  and  "Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States." 


During  the  base  period,  the  average  value 
of  oiu-  exports  of  Manufsictured  Poods,  Semi- 
manufactures and  Finished  Manufactures 
was  $13.5  billion.  The  average  value  of  im- 
ports for  these  same  categories  was  $9.0  bil- 
lion. By  1966  those  exports  had  Increased  U> 
$22.6  billion  and  Imports  In  the  same  cate- 
gories were  $19.6  billion.  The  U.S.  favorable 
balance  of  trade  In  goods  with  high  labor 
content  had  eroded  from  $4.5  billion  to  $3.0 
billion. 

Projecting  the  9.6'^r  annual  growth  of  ex- 
ports of  Manufacttired  Goods,  Semi-manu- 
factures and  Finished  Manufactures,  and 
projecting  the  16.8  ^^  annual  growth  of  im- 
ports, we  will  have  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  In  goods  with  substantial  labor  con- 
tent by  1969.  That's  next  year!  Worse  still, 
while  official  figures  show  that  an  unfavor- 
able U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  yet  to  occur, 
actually  It  has  already  occurred.  Our  exports 
are  being  officially  overvalued  and  our  Im- 
ports officially  undervalued,  as  will  soon  be 
apparent. 

From  even  a  cursory  examination  of  Im- 
port-export statistics,  however.  It  Is  apparent 
that  Llbbey-Owena-Ford  is  by  no  means 
alone  In  finding  low  foreign  wages  a  formid- 
able competitive  factor.  It  Is  so  Important 
and  so  widespread  a  factor  that  the  whole 
character  of  United  States  foreign  trade  has 
been  affected. 

Theoretically,  there  are  three  things  the 
United  States  can  do.  American  wage  rates 
can  somehow  be  brought  Into  line  until  the 
wage  cost  differential  becomes  manageable. 
Or  we  can  accept  a  worsening  balance  of 
trade  as  the  price  we  must  pay  for  diplo- 
matic and  military  alliances.  Or  some  kind 
of  Import  controls  can  be  applied  which  will 
permit  UJS.  Industry  to  pay  Its  higher  wages 
and  still  retain  at  least  its  present  share  of 
the  domestic  market. 

The  first  alternative  Is  politically  unthink- 
able. I  have  been  told  that  some  of  our  ne- 
gotiators at  Geneva  felt  that  the  tariff  con- 
cessions they  granted  would  force  American 
labor  to  tailor  wage  demands  to  the  pressures 
of  foreign  competition.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  anyone  could  have  been  so  thoroughly 
Insulated  from  reality  for  so  many  years. 
Since  this  publication  is  read  by  men  with  at 
least  vicarious  experience  at  the  bargaining 
table,  I  am  content  to  develop  no  rebuttal  to 
that  kind  of  thinking.  If  It  can  be  called 
thinking. 

To  ignore  a  worsening  balance  of  trade  Is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  international  good 
will.  When  American  products  are  being 
driven  from  world  markets,  they  must  like- 
wise surrender  their  domestic  markets  unless 
production  cost  differentials  are  offset  by  Im- 
port controls.  Without  a  strong  Industrial 
base,  the  United  States  would  cease  to  be  a 
world  power. 

That  leaves  the  more  practical  solution  of 
Judiciously  applied  Import  controls.  It  seems 
•likely  that  such  controls  will  be  Invoked 
simply  because  the  inability  to  cope  \^-ith  so 
severe  a  wage  handicap  is  demonstrably  very 
widespread.  In  that  case,  of  course,  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  would  blunder  if  it  closed  its 
U.S.  window  glass  plants  and  Imported  win- 
dow glass  from  foreign  bases.  Our  Imports 
would  also  be  limited  by  controls. 

But  suppose  these  adverse  import-export 
trends  do  signal  trouble  ahead  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  our  trade  balance.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  there  is  awareness  of  them? 
Doesn't  the  Government  continue  to  refer 
pridefuUy  to  this  country's  large  export  sur- 
plus? Isn't  that  surplus  officially  regarded  as 
an  offset  to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit? 
True,  but  let  me  quote  from  the  January  29, 
1968  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce — a 
staunch  advocate  of  lower  U.S.  tariffs: 

"The  1967  (trade)  surplus  was  officially  re- 
ported as  $4.13  billion,  counting  an  esti- 
mated  $3  billion  in  foreign  aid  and  govern- 
ment financed  commodity  exports."  (Empha- 
sis added) 
The  significance  of  that  quotation  goes  be- 
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vond  Its  confirmation  of  the  import-export 
irends  we  have  been  discussing.  The  J"i";"f,', 
ot  Commerce  has  refused  to  use  the  '  official 
trade  surplus  figure  without  commenting 
that  three-fourths  of  the  surplus  in  1967  was 
accounted  for  by  goods  we  UB^  .^"."P^^to 
bought  and  shipped  abroad.  My  hat  is  off  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Newspapers,  news 
niagazines  and  financial  papers  generally 
have  not  looked  behind  the  "official"  figure. 
\s  a  consequence,  the  public  is  accustomed 
to  thinking  that  our  exports  exceed  our  Im- 
ports each  year  by  a   comfortable  $4  to   $a 

billion.  .    ,        ,, 

This  Administration,  and  others  before  it. 
has  constantlv  referred  to  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  of  this  magnitude  as  a  plus  factor  in 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments  struggle.  In 
this  context.  If  it  is  proper  to  include,  as  bona 
fide  exports,  the  goods  we  taxpayers  buy  and 
give  away  abroad,  then  all  that  Is  necessary 
to  correct  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  to  give  away  more  than  we  now  do. 
When  the  "official"  balance  of  trade,  swollen 
bv  these  added  gifts,  equals  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments— presto  !-our  problem 
has  disappeared.  . 

Anyone  who  has  even  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  a  balance  sheet  would  hesitate  to 
propound  so  idiotic  a  solution.  But  month 
after  month,  the  Administration's  top 
spokesmen  have  cited  the  "official"  export 
surplus— including  our  give-aways— as  an 
offset  to  our  payments  deficit. 

The  Inflation  of  U.S.  export  values,  how- 
ever is  only  half  of  what  Senator  Dirksen  has 
called  our  "seduction  by  statistics."  Again,  in 
the  context  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
goods  imported  into  this  country  are  "offi- 
c'allv"  undervalued.  All  the  dollars  that  leave 
this  "country  in  pavment  for  imported  goods 
are  not  counted.  U.S.  "official"  imports  are 
valued  F.O.B.  foreign  port.  But  the  dollars  an 
importer  must  pay  lor  the  goods  he  buys  ui- 
clude  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight.  At 
least  90';  of  imported  goods  cross  the  ocean 
in  foreign  bottoms.  These  freight  and  insur- 
ance dollars  leave  the  country  and  contribute 
to  our  payments  deficit.  Yet  they  are  ignored 
in  our  "official"  evaluation  of  imports. 

Restrictions  on  private  American  invest- 
ment abroad  and  restrictive  taxes  on  U.S. 
tourist  travel  in  foreign  countries  are  meas- 
ures the  President  has  suggested  to  correct 
our  unfavorable  balance  oi  payments.  Such 
stop-gap  measures  are  not  expected  to  be  a 
complete  answer.  Few  thoughtful  citizens 
will  deny  that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
correct  the  payments  deficit.  Many  of  the 
proposals  to  be  debated  during  this  session 
of  Congress— an  income  tax  surcharge,  a  re- 
duction of  non-defense  spending,  a  reduction 
of  foreign  aid— will  have  balance  of  payments 
overtones.  The  business  and  financial  com- 
munity, no  less  than  the  press  and  the  po- 
litical establishment,  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation. 

Because  of  this  awareness,  and  because 
oi  the  overriding  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem the  Government  should  stop  publish- 
ing •official-  balance  of  trade  figures  u-hich 
do  not  relate  directly  to  the  balance  o;  pay- 
ment's. As  long  as  an  "official"  trade  figure 
is  published  which  requires  alteration  ac- 
cording to  footnotes  before  it  can  b?  related 
to  payments,  only  a  few  knowledgeable 
analysts— like  Richard  Lawence  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerc^wiU  get  the  message.  The 
rest  will  continue  to  be  persuaded  thai  our 
"official"  trade  surplus  is  a  reliable  sheet 
anchor  to  windward  which  is  helping  us  to 
ride  out  the  b,alance  of  payments  .■^torm. 

The  new  "official"  balance  of  trade  figures 
should  state  ai  exports  as  the  dollar  value 
of  negotiable  currency  we  receive  from  the 
s  lie  of  goods  we  ship  abroad.  Goods  we  tax- 
pavers  pay  for  should  not  be  included.  Like- 
wise the  value  of  imports  should  be  b  i  the 
number  of  dollars  that  leave  this  country 
in  payment  for  the  foreign  goods  we  buy. 
The  balance,  a)  compared  to  bi,  would  then 


have  a  meaningful  relationship  to  our  ba  - 
•nice  of  pavmenta  situation.  U  the  true  bal- 
ance of  trade  Is  a  net  In-flow  of  dollars,  we 
should  know  it.  If  the  true  balance  of  trade 
IS    a    net   loss    of    dollars,    we    should    know 

^"•rhere'ls  no  reason  to  sugar-coat  the  facts. 
Our  citizens  do  not  require  the  sedation  ol 
f  Use  reports  and  twisted  figures.  I  believe 
the  American  people  ^^-111  rise  to  any  chal- 
lenge that  can  be  thrown  at  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  somber  I  believe  they  can  respond 
precisely  as  the  British  did  ^'f"  Wins  on 
Churchill  grimlv  confessed  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  them  but  blood  and  sweat  and 

^'^if  we    are    between    a    rock    and    a    hard 
place— in  Vietnam,  in  Korea,  in  the  balance 
of  pavments  where  foreign  trade  surplus  or 
defi'cit    is    a    key    factor-.self    delusion,    on 
however  grand  a  scale,  is  not  an  answer.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  for  the  facUs  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  even  in  an  election  year.  Let  s 
have  done  with   the  little  pretendings  that 
..ive  rise  to  such  very  large  credibility  gaps. 
"  In    the    areas    of    foreign    trade    there    is 
wealth  of  information  available  to  those  who 
seek  it.  A  great  deal  is  known  ^^^^  yi^"«^ 
known  five  vears  aco.  For  example^  the  'Trade 
Relations  Council  commissioned  Georgetown 
Universitv    to    undertake    a    highly    compre- 
hensive, computerized  study  of  loreign  trade. 
Into  the  nicmorv  b.mk  of  the  computer  are 
fed  the  astonishing  variety  of  data  that  are 
av.ailable    from   the    Bureau    of    Census   and 
other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce   such  data  is  meaningful  even  to  in- 
dividual    companies     because     the     data     is 
classified  at  the  four-digit  level. 

I  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order 
in  case  some  others  may  be  as  unfamiliar  a^ 
I  with  Washington's  statistical  J..rgon.  in 
the  standard  svstem  ol  industrial  classihca- 
uon  a  two-digit  grouping  would  list  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  under  "Stone.  Clay  and  Glass 
Products."  Under  a  three-digit  grouping, 
LOF  would  he  under  'Glass  Products  .  along 
with  the  bottle  people,  tablew.are,  l^'^'erg  ass^ 
,nd  so  on.  Under  a  four-digit  grouping,  LOF 
would  be  under  "Flat  Glass  Products  '  i 

For  each  industry  at  this  revealing  tour- 
dieit   level,    the   following   Census   data,    by 
vear     is    fed    into    the    computer's    memory 
iDank:   Total  employment.  Production  work- 
ers   Total    payTOll.   Production   worker    pay- 
roll.  Man-hours  of   production   labor.  Value 
of  shipments.  Cost  of  materials.  V.,lue  added 
bv  manufacture.  Capital  expenditures.  Value 
added   per   production    worker.   .•Wcrage   an- 
nual   earnings    and    average    annual    man- 
hours  per  production  worker.  Landed   \.ilue 
of   imports.   Value  of  exports.   Imports   as   a 
nnrcent  of  apparent  US.  consumption.  Em- 
niovment  equivalent  of  imports  and  exports. 
-The  computer  can  now  answer  questions 
such  as.  "What  was  the  net  gam  or  loss  in 
"jobs  due  to  foreign  trade  in  Paper  Mill  Pro- 
ducts in  1960?"  At  what  average  annual  rate 
has  worker  efficiency   improved   in   that  in- 
dustrv    since    1960?"   Or.    more    broadly       Is 
It  true  that  job  gains  due  to  foreign  trade  in 
capital  intensive  industries  more  than  offset 
job   losses  m   labor  intensive   industries? 

The  computer  is  not  always  cooperative. 
If  vou  tell  vour  Congressmen  that  your  in- 
dustrv  has  lost  12.000  employees  in  the  last 
three"  vears  because  of  Import  competition, 
the  computer  might  contradict  you.  It  might 
sav  "Five  thousand  employees  lost  Jobs  be- 
cause of  import  competition.  Seven  thousand 
jobs  disappeared  because  of  automation  and 
increased  worker  efficiency." 

To  be  thus  dispassionately  corrected  may 
impress  some  as  an  unwanted  intrusion  in 
an  area  safely  and  more  impressively  left  to 
propagandists.  But  the  argument  that  will 
prevail  Is  the  one  based  on  figures  not  sus- 
ceptible of  challenge.  The  economy  of  the 
next  decade  may  well  be  decided  by  what 
Congress  and  the  Administration  do  about 
foreign  trade  policy  in  the  months  immedi- 


ately  ahead.   If   we   demand   accuracy    from 
our  Government,  those  who  write  our  laws 
have  every  reason  to  ask  the  same  of  all  wit 
uesses  who  testify.  ,„rf„ 

III  the  coming  debate  on  foreign  trade 
policy  many  voices  will  be  heard.  Let  us  hope 
that  "logic,  fact  and  truth  prevail. 


CONSERVA  I'lON  PROGRAMS 
IMPERILED 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanunou.s  con.srnl  lo  extend  my  rc- 
mark.s  at  tliis  ponil  in  the  Record  and 
include  exlianeous  mailer. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeclion  lo  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objeclion. 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
tlioutihtful  persons  realize  that  in  tins 
time  of  financial  crisis,  modest  budget- 
ary cuts  and  deferments  are  necessary 
in  most  Federal  agencies. 

And  while  1  have  joined  with  many 
of  mv  colleagues  in  pointing  to  tlie 
necessity  of  such  cutbacks  and  deter- 
ments. I  strongly  protest  what  seems 
to  be  the  plan  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  cut  back  and  defer  some  of 
the  more  necessary  programs,  at  tne 
same  time  spendinjz  wildly  on  new,  un- 
tested, and  in  -some  cases  unwanted 
pt-otirams. 

Tlie  proposed  budgets  of  the  apn- 
cultural  consenaiion  programs  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  f-'ood  ex- 
amples of  Ibis  budgetan,-  gimmickrj' 
being  foisted  on  tlie  Congress  and  thus 
on  llie  citizenri'. 

Despite  the  necessity,  importance  ana 
proven  worth  of  agricultural  conser- 
vation programs,  every  year  since  1953 
its  budget  has  been  cut  before  beinR 
presented  to  the  Coneress.  Every  one 
of  these  vears  but  one,  the  cuts  have 
been  restored.  Apparently,  the  admin- 
istration has  felt  that  by  cutting  a 
proven  and  popular  propram— one  for 
which  it  knew  funds  would  be  re- 
stored—it could  masquerade  as  econ- 
omv  minded. 

This  year,  the  ACP  budget  has  again 
been  cut.  by  some  $120  million.  And  there 
lias  been  added  a  new  target  of  this 
fiscal  tiimmickn-.  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Despite  the  proven  worth  and 
necessity  of  its  watershed  improvement 
and  protection  procrams.  budget  allo- 
cations for  these  programs  have  been 
sliced  by  40  percent  from  last  years 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earlier  spoke  of  the 
need  for  economy.  I  am  sure  that  all 
thoughtful  conseivationists  auree  with 
the  necessity  for  modest  cuts  and  defer- 
ments. But  a  40- percent  cut  in  this 
small  but  important  prosram.  while 
proposed  spcndins  continues  nearly  un- 
checked in  other  areas,  is  certainly  not 
iuitified. 

I  call  lo  mv  colleagues'  attention  a 
most  thoughtful  and  perceptive  edi- 
torial on.  this  subject,  written  by  Ken- 
neth Whipple,  editor  of  the  Claremont, 
N.H..  Daily  Eagle,  which  outlines  what 
these  cuts  could  mean  to  one  area: 

CoN.SF.nV  AT  ION    PROGRAMS    IMPERH-ED 

Chief  area  sufferer  from  the  recommended 
cutback  in  federal  funds  for  support  of  con- 
servation  programs   seems  likely   to   be  the 
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proposed   multi-purpose    watershed   on   the 
Sugar  River. 

Thla  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Sul- 
livan County  Conaervatlon  District  Board 
of  Supervisors,  which  has  reacted  vigorously 
to  the  Idea  that  reductions  totaling  better 
than  »150  million  be  made  In  S.C.S.  and 
A.C.P.  (Agricultural  Conservation  Programs) 
In  the  1969  federal  budget. 

In  a  recent  newsletter  the  county  orga- 
nization cites  earlier  cutbacks  which  have 
curtailed  various  activities  in  this  district 
and  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

If  the  1969  budget  cut  is  approved,  they 
point  out,  this  move  will  push  Into  the  back- 
ground the  Sugar  River  project,  originally 
scheduled  to  become  operational  this  fall 
or  early  In  1969. 

Local  Interest  and  community  Involve- 
ment in  this  upcoming  project  is  wide- 
spread. Mounting  requests  for  recreational 
lakes  are  still  swelling  the  total;  there  may 
be  as  many  as  10  out  of  12  watershed  sites. 
This  could  mean  creation  of  1.750  acres  of 
new  recreational  waters  In  the  county. 

And.  the  S.C.S.  adds,  this  project  will 
provide  a  100  year  level  of  flood  protection  to 
all  urban  areaa  In  NewjKjrt  and  Claremont. 

This  Is  but  one  of  several  in  the  state. 
There  are'  watershed  projects  elsewhere — 
Souhegan,  Baker  River,  Dead  River — which 
have  already  ground  to  a  near  halt  for  lack 
of  funds.  And  these,  already  started,  rate 
priority  oyer  the  upcoming  local  develop- 
ment. 

Federal  funds,  admittedly,  are  scarce.  But 
their  use  for  new  and  unproved  programs 
in  favored  areas  at  the  expense  of  well- 
established,  essential  highly  rated  projects 
already  approved,  is  difficult  to  e.xplaln  or 
excuse. 

K.  D.  W. 


LEGISLATIVE     REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
1  year  ago  this  month  on  March  7.  the 
Senate  passed  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967.  On  March  9  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  it  is  still  in  that  committee 
today. 

I  was  interested  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion presented  to  Congress  on  February 
29,  by  the  Democratic  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee and  was  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, who  is  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee,  as  well  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  his  party's  ranking  member  from 
the  House  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organi2ation  of  the  Congress.  The 
resolution  recommended,  and  I  quote: 

That  the  legislative  committees  act  to 
report  their  bills  promptly  In  cooperation 
with  the  leadership  so  that  the  Congress  may 
adjourn  no  later  than  August  1.  1968,  prior  to 
the  national  conventions. 

I  commend  this  idea.  Indeed,  if  Con- 
acss  would  undertake  to  schedule  its 
business  in  a  proper  way  and  demand 
that  its  Members  work  5  days  every  week, 
I  think  we  could  adjourn  every  year  by 
the  legal  adjournment  date  of  July  31. 


But  back  to  the  specific  resolution  of 
the  Democratic  steering  committee,  I  was 
also  Interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, followinc;  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana : 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  steering  com- 
mittee for  taking  this  action  .  .  .  Last  year, 
the  Members  may  recall,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  resolution 
in  an  effort  to  get  tliat  session  of  the  Con- 
gress adjourned.  We  think  that  action  served 
well.  We  liave  repeated  that  procedure  on 
several  occasions  this  year.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  leadership  from  time 
to  time  this  year.  Tlierefore  the  purpose  of 
this  statement  is  to  advise  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  legislative  committees  and  the 
House  that  at  a  date  not  too  far  distant  we 
propose  to  take  action  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  advise  the  chairmen  of  tliese  commit- 
tees that  by  a  certain  date  they  must  have 
their  bills  before  the  Rules  Committee;  other- 
wise, there  t^-IU  be  no  action  except  upon 
matters  of  the  direct  emergency  or  in  proce- 
dural matters. 

On  Februarj-  27  this  year.  2  days  before 
these  remarks  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Indiana  and  Mississippi,  we 
were  confronted  with  H.R.  11308  to 
amend  the  National  Foimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  I 
recall  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  during  debate  on  the  rule : 

All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  find  out  how, 
in  all  conscience,  the  Rules  Committee  would 
bring  out  a  rule  on  this  bill  if  the  amount 
Involved  exceeds  the  President's  budget 
figure. 

I  do  not  want  to  rehash  the  arguments 
relating  to  either  the  rule  of  the  bill,  but 
I  do  wonder  at  the  rationale  which  dic- 
tated that  this  particular  bill  could  be 
scheduled  for  action  ahead  of  the  reor- 
ganization bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  a  year  ago  and  has 
been  bottled  up  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee ever  since. 

I  do  wonder  wiiat  standard  the  Rules 
Committee  is  using  in  saying  that  other 
committees  must  report  their  bills  in  a 
timely  fashion  so  that  we  can  adjourn  in 
an  election  year  by  August  1,  when  it 
continues  to  sit  on  a  year-old  reorganiza- 
tion bill  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

And  while  I  commend  the  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  steering  committee's  ad- 
journment resolution,  I  do  wonder  why 
this  distinguished  committee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  ?ive  us  the  benefit  of  its  enthu- 
siasm for  congressional  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  reorganization 
bill  embodying  the  reconmiendations  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  unanimously  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  was  first  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress,  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  urged  that  action  be 
taken  on  the  legislation  before  adjourn- 
ment "so  that  the  next  Congress  may 
utilize  the  new  institutions  and  proce- 
dures." No  action  was  forthcoming  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

Following  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  in  tl:e  GOth  Congress,  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  again  urged 
the  House  to  take  action  on  this  critical 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  since  the  House  Rules 
Committee  took  charge  of  this  bill  more 
than  a  year  ago,  it  has  held  only  1  partial 
day  of  hearings  on  congressional  reform 
legislation. 


On  October  1 1  last  year,  the  House  Re- 
publican conference,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  called  upon  the  leadership  to  get 
the  Senate-passed  bill  to  the  floor.  The 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  ad- 
journed without  so  much  as  a  whisper 
of  a  stirring  of  interest  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  or  I  have  remarked  nearly 
every  day  since  the  convening  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  about 
the  critical  necessity  to  begin  taking 
steps  to  modernize  our  work  patterns  and 
procedures  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  will  continue  to  press  for  action 
until  we  get  some. 

The  Republican  position  on  this  issue 
has  been  clear  and  consistent.  We  have 
asked  for  passage  of  a  meaningful 
package  of  reforms,  and  we  have  asked 
that  the  bill  be  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  terms  which  will  assure 
open  and  free  debate  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  each  of  whom  is  an 
expert  in  his  own  right  on  congressional 
operations  and  procedures. 


QUEMOY  AND  MATSU 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  today  a  column  by  Jack  Anderson  in 
which  he  reports  that  the  United  States 
is  preparing  to  ask  the  Republic  of  China 
to  withdraw  its  miUtary  forces  from  the 
offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  report  by  Mr. 
Anderson  is  in  error. 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  are  very  vital  links 
in  the  chain  of  defense  of  freedom  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  would  be  tragic  if  our 
commitment  to  support  Nationalist 
China  in  Quemoy  and  Matsu  were  aban- 
doned. Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  firsthand  the 
magnificent  performance  of  the  military 
men  of  free  China  in  these  strategic 
places  have  a  great  appreciation  for  their 
splendid  performance.  Their  role  has 
been  an  important  one,  and  they  have 
executed  their  assignments  with  real 
distinction. 

The  small  financial  cost  of  our  support 
of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
paid  great  dividends  for  free  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  penny 
wise  and  poimd  foolish  for  us  to  abandon 
our  commitment  to  his  government  in 
any  way,  but  particularly  insofar  as  the 
continuance  of  the  support  of  his  pro- 
gram on  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  abandon  im- 
mediately any  discussion  of  lessening  our 
cooperation  with  the  free  people  of  China 
as  they  so  valiantly  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  friendship  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  I  hope  that  nothing  will 
be  done  to  in  any  way  indicate  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  meet  our  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

America's  interest,  and  the  future  of 
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all  free  people,  is  directly  involved  in  the 
ma  ntenance  of  a  strong  military  posture 
^  Ouemoy  and  Matsu.  We  should  never 
vSl2S?y  abandon  the  opportunity 
mat  we  have  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom there. 


&T3POTNTMENT    OF    DR.    PHILIP    R. 
iS    AS    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 
OF  HE^LTrAND  SCIENTIFIC  AF- 
FAIRS. DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Mr     GUBSER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obTection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  niy 
disUnguished  constituents.  Dr.  Philip  R. 
Lee  of^alo  Alto.  Calif.,  is  to  be  our  new 
Assistant  Seci-etary  of  Health  and  Sci- 
enSflc  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Health  is  a  S50  billion  a  year  business. 
BuUt  S^far  more  than  "business''  in  any 
Umited  sense  of  the  term.  Protectmg  and 
pr'moUng  the  health  of  ^^e  A-encan 
neoDle  represents  one  of  the  finest  com 
Sents'^of  the  federal  system,  and  one 
nf  the  most  challenging. 
°'The  Election  of  Dr.  Lee  to  this  ggh 
nost  to  take  full  charge  of  the  massive 
Klt^  programs  of  the  Department  is 

both  timely  and  wise^  oriminis- 

As  a  physician  and  health  adminis 
trator  of  outstanding  qualities.  Dr.  Lee 
has  ea^ed  considerable  dis"nction^As 
director  of  health  services  for  the  aid 
program  and  later  as  a  key  menil^r  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Heath 
Fducation  and  Welfare,  Dr.  Lee  has 
SSS  wftk  great  skill  in  developing  pol- 
icTdSiring  an  unprecedented  period  of 
grow  thTn  the  size  and  scope  of  Federal 

Xw  S^'ETwill  have  direct  Charge  of 
two  of  the  Department's  major  health 
programs,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Fo^  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
well  as  of  the  health  activities  of  the 
:ther  agencies  within  the  Department 
We  can  confidently  expect  that  these 
prograr^s  will  enjoy  an  added  measure 
Sf  eSveness  under  Dr.  Lee's  superyi- 
sion  and,  what  is  more  important,  that 
they  wU    be  forged  into  a  strong  and 
eStive  unit  to  deal  with  the  pressmg 
health  problems  that  now  confront  this 

^  m°"Lee  Is  to  be  congratulated.  But  it 
is  the  Nation  that  has  gained. 


Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  uere 
visiting  the  riot-torn  cities  of  Amema. 
w^  were  surprised  that  so  many  of  the 
Sig  city  schools  failed  to  use  the  recrea- 
Snal  facilities  of  the  schools  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

It  was  the  conclusions  of  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  all  recreational  facihties  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  used  to  capacity  for 
Micli  oroper  purposes. 

I  the  western  part  of  Montgomery 
county.  Ohio,  a  number  of  boys  ^vere 
breaking  into  the  Madison  Hv^  School 
uvm  to  play  basketball. 

Mr  James  H.  Wooldrid^e.  able  super- 
miendent  of  schools  solved  the  problem 
sSly  and  wLsely.  He  found  a  way  o 
keep  the  gym  open  for  4  hours  on  Sun- 
davs  to  accommodate  the  youngsteis. 

school  superintendents.  wherever 
there  be  such  need,  should  go  and  do  hke- 

''  The  Dayton.  Ohio.  Daily  News  carried 

an  editorial  on  the  Problem  and  its  solu- 
tion on  Sunday.  March  17,  1968. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Good   .Solution 


THE  OTTO  F.  OTEPKA  CASE 


USE  OF  RECREATIONAL  FACiLmES 

OF    THE    SCHOOLS    DURING    THE 

HOT  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Mr  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 

Mr  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker  when 
the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 


Trotwood  school  Supt.  J.tmf^  H.  Wof.l- 
drklTe  took  the  right  track  when  ^e  learned 
lira  dozens  of  boys  were  breaking  i^'^  ^'  f 
Mamson  high  school  gym  to  P'"y^,^-\^^^  ^ 
He  didn't  po  into  a  tirade  agauist  >c"tn 
fui  vandals.  He  didn't  threaten  police  or 
school  disciplinary  action.  I^^tead,  he  recog- 
n,7Pd  a  need  He  went  to  work  to  find  a  way 
w  Keep  the  gvm  open  for  four  hours  on 
ZSs  I  aclommodate  the  yo""^sters. 

What  Trotwood  is  trying  to  du  for  >'>ung 
sters  ought  to  be  considered  by  commu- 
i^luL  ?hfoughout  the  Miami  Valley^The  cos 
nf  keenine  a  gvm  open  a  lew  hours  on  \ne 
:^ek  e'ndf-providln'g  supervisory  an^l  main- 
tenance servic^isnt  going  t°  f ^^^^^^^j 
school  district  or  Bovernment^  Better  ue  ol 
school  facilities,  for  recreation  or  c.sses.  is 
a  goal  that  should  gain  in  priority. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  would  li^^e  f  incorpo. 
rate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  California 

'Tlr'^CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ihank  Congressman  McCulloch. 
mv  very  able  colleague  on  the  National 
Adviso7y  commission  on  Civil  Disorders^ 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  need  for  better  use  of  school 
recreational  facilities.  ^,^„„c 

It  is  shameful  that  such  enormous 
plants  as  schools,  maintained  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense,  should  remain  unused  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  they 
could  be  used  to  provide  young  people 
S  wholesome  recreation  throughout 
the  vear  at  very  little  cost. 

For  vears.  parents  and  educators  have 
pleaded  for  year-round  use  of  schools  to 
relieve  overcrowded  classes.  A  plea 
might  well  be  added  for  year-round  t^ 
of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  recreat  on 
facilities  of  schools-particular  y  during 
the  hot  summer  months— to  help  fill  the 
long  summer  days  of  the  thousands  of 
yoimg  city  dwellers  who  have  time  on 

'"^BetfefSe  of  school  recreation  facih- 
ties wUl  not  in  itself,  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibthtyo?  future  riots,  but  it  will  help.  A 
t^na^er  playing  basketball  in  a  school 
gvm  may  get  more  caught  up  m  tne 
RSe  at  hand  than  in  the  delirium  of  a 
riot. 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  .,,„,.„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thcie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  ob,i ection. 
Mr    HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Otto  F, 
Ote^jka  case,  ^-o  badly  handled  by  our 
Department  of  Str.te  through  the  years. 
Continues  to  intri.ue  all  of  our  peo^ples. 
Even  the  t-xcellent  and  typical  Spring- 
field    Mo..    Leader-Press    continues    to 
onrav  this  story  of   planned  perfidy, 
malfeasance,  and  cupidity  i"  nnsman- 
auement  of  our  No.  1  appointive  Cabinet 
branch  of  the  bureaucracy.  I  enclose  the 
article  so  that  all  Members  may  be  iip- 
dated  in  this  "boo-boo"  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  all  levels: 

Orro  F  Otepka  Wont  Give  Up 
,By  Stan  Benjamin  i 
W^siiiNOTON.^   The  breaking  ol  a  rule  the 
firms  o    an  employee  .  .  .  m  other  circum- 
stances   the  incident  might  ^^'^l^  ^f^^^^^^'^'', 
more   than   a   ripple   in   the   sea   of   go>ern 

"'Z^^'^'ot    Otto    F     Otepka    made 

""' TWO  vears  of  hearings   by   a   Senat*  sub- 
commitlee.    1.700   pages   ^1    testimoiiyj.al 
a   dozen  battered   careers   ''»^/  ""^.^'^.^'^j 
.aigry  editorials  bnh  la  ns  v,;>ke.  And  it  i.nt 

over  yet. 

Whv  such  turmoil? 

m  1948.  president  Harry  S  Truman  de- 
creed that  lovaltv  files  ol  government  ein- 
nlovees  ".hali  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
posed except  as  required  in  the  efficient  con- 
duct of   business'    without  presidential   au- 

'^°n 'mrthc  suae  Department  suspended 
then  fired  Otepka.  its  top  security  evaluator 
lor   giving   ciissined    loyalty    documents    to 
Julien    G     Sourwine.    chief    counsel    ot    the 
senate  internal  security  ->'^'^XT'hfs'  action 
.o^red^r^^^l^U'^i^rot^pl^a^climer 

^'h^:^-o;^-=Sersona. 

"Thrsubcommlttee    staged    hearings    for 
almost  ?wo  ™s,  then  released  20  volumes 

"^^rias^rjunl.  ^leV^he'department  held 
a  closed  two.week  hearing.  In  D«"«'^^^^f " 

reorimanded  and  reassigned.        ^,     .       ^,. 

seeking    full    reinstatement,    Otepka   has 

appeals'.,    the   Civil   Service   Commission^ 

If  that  falls,  the  next  step  would  be  to  take 

"In^'ir.rownrfense.  Otepka  has  said  the 
subcommittees  right  w  obtain  classified. in- 
formation "truly  cannot  be  questioned. 

It  was  more  than  coincidental  that  the 
subcommittee  had  been  ""'estigatrng  f  ate 
Department  security,  leaning  hejivily  on 
testimony  from  department  officers,  includ- 

'"!T?e''subcommittee    reacted    quickly    and 
ri^icrriiv  When  Otepka  w:i£  fired. 
'"E^nJiTu'svny.  Rusk  said  the  charges 
were   not  in  retaliation   for  Otepkas  testi- 

"^^bIx.  he  added,  "I  do  not  believe  the  sub- 
co^itt'ee  Wishes  to  P--t  "nauthomed 
underground  relations  about  which  neither 
vou  n^  I  are  Informed.  I  am  sure  you  would 
k?so  i^ree  that  your  stafl  should  work  for 
you  a^nie  department;s  staff  should  work 
for  the  secretaiy  of  state. 
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Otepka  also  claimed  he  submitted  the  doc- 
uments In  self-defense,  saying  his  boss.  John 
P.  Rellly,  deputy  asBtatant  secretary  of  state 
for  security,  had  disparaged  his  work  and 
Integrity  In  subcommittee   testimony. 

Again,  there  was  more  to  It  tlian  that. 

'•Things  began  to  happen  to  Otto  Otepka 
long  before  he  found  himself  In  a  Jam  be- 
cause he  had  crossed  swords  with  his  boss," 
the  subcommittee  later  concluded. 

A  Civil  Service  Investigator.  Otepka.  then 
38.  had  Joined  the  State  Department  as  chief 
of  Its  Division  of  Evaluations  in  1953  and 
was  promoted  In  1957  to  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Security. 

In  January,  1962,  Otepka's  Job  was  erased 
In  a  staff  reduction  and  he  returned  to  his 
old  position  as  chief  of  evaluations. 

He  later  wrote  that  In  1960  and  1961  he 
reviewed  the  records  of  persons  "with  known 
character  weaknesses.  Instability,  inclina- 
tions to  appeasement,  or  leanings  toward 
Utopian  internationalism  Instead  of  solid 
Americanism  ...  my  findings  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  future  actions  against  me  because 
I  have  trod  in  hallowed  places  where  no 
other  security  officer  in  the  department  h^d 
dared  enter." 

RelMybecame  deputy  assistant  the  follow- 
tng  Aprth 

He  later  testified  that  he  found  Otepka 
obsessed  with  the  setback  to  his  career  "to  a 
point  where,  with  respect  to  that  topic,  he 
does  not  strike  me  as  being  a  balanced  In- 
dividual." 

Otepka  had  reviewed  appointees  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  recommended  further 
Investigation  In  one  case.  Rellly  said  in 
April.  1963. 

But  In  May.  Rellly  expressed  doubts 
"whether  I  am  getting  complete  and  frank 
advice  from  him  on  all  matters."  Otepka, 
he  said,  had  suggested  a  procedural  change, 
then  objected  to  Its  use. 

That's  when  Otepka  handed  the  subcom- 
mittee the  three  documents — to  prove  Rellly 
wrong,  he  said,  about  the  procedural  change 
and   the   advisory   committee   appointments. 

It  later  emerged  that  Rellly  and  his  aides 
had  tapped  Otepka's  telephone,  searched  his 
desk  and  rifled  his  wastebasket.  Charaes 
were  made  that  he  prepared  questions  for  the 
subcommittee  and  cut  the  classification 
from  some  documents,  but  these  were  later 
dropped. 

Rusk  Indicated  the  "unauthorized  under- 
ground relations"  were  harming  morale  In 
the  security  office;  Otepka  offered  another 
explanation. 

Cliques  had  formed  among  the  evaluators, 
Otepka  wrote;  there  were  "liberals"  who 
thought  government  employment  was  "more 
of  a  right  than  a  privilege,"  and  they  labeled 
"falrminded   evaluators"   as   "conservatives." 

Otepka  had  "personally  recruited'"  six  of 
his  evaluators,  he  said,  and  he  had  Irked  the 
"liberals"  by  giving  "more  authority  to  those 
on  whose  Independent  Judgments  I  could 
rely  " 

The  wiretapping  incident  turned  a  harsh 
spotlight  on  Reilly  and  his  technical  services 
chief,  Elmer  D.  Hill.  At  first  they  denied 
in  testimony  that  they  tapped  Otepka's 
phone;  then  they  said  they  tapped  it  but 
couldn't  hear  anything;  finally.  Hill  ad- 
mitted recording  conversations. 

Thirteen  days  after  Otepka  was  fired,  they 
resigned. 

Of  the  key  security  figures  in  the  case,  only 
Otepka  Is  left,  doggedly  trying  to  regain  desk 
space  in  the  office  which  decides  who  Is  to 
be  trusted  In  the  making  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

LEAVE   OP  ABSEJ;CE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
r.^iice  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  for  March  20  and  21,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  Wednesday,  March  20,  and 
balance  of  this  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Leg- 
CETT>,  for  Wednesday,  March  20,  and 
Thursday.  March  21,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  piranted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan.  today,  for  10  minutes; 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  hi.s  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Qucst  of  Mr.  LuKENsi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DoRN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vantk) 
for  60  minutes,  Wednesday.  March  27, 
1968:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  inc'ucie  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Bow  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  fwo  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  V.ANiK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.    Casey   in   two   instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bollimg. 


Mr.  PicKLK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  'Vanik. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.    Long    of   Maryland   In   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.   Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.    Rogers    of   Florida   In   five   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.  2318.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 
Mlchele  Auerbach. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1967  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administkation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  9721,  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
pursuant  to  Rule  XL  of  that  House. 

During  Calendar  Year  1967,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  uti- 
lized the  authority  of  the  above-cited  statute 
as  follows: 

1.  Extraordinary  contractual  adjustments 
authorized  by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board: 

(a)  Under  date  of  April  3.  1967,  the  Board 
authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  for 
technical  services  with  Tec  Productions,  Inc., 
Houston,  Texas,  In  the  amount  of  $27,163.57. 
Relief  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the 
parties  to  the  contract  made  a  mutual  mis- 
take In  relying  upon  an  erroneous  Inter- 
pretation of  a  contract  provision  regarding 
holidays  and  administrative  leave. 

( b)  Under  date  of  June  20,  1967,  the  Board 
authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  for 
the  production  and  delivery  of  a  hydraulic 
duplicating  mlUing  machine  with  Machinery 
Sales,   Inc.,   Los  Angeles,   California,   in   the 


..mount  of  $1,676.00.  Relief  was  granted  on 

the   ground   that    the   Contractor   made   an 

advemnt   clerical   error    In   adding   up    a 

cotumn  of  figures  when  computing  its  fixed 

"Z]  'undfrll-ate  of  June  28,  1967,  the  Board 
authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  for 
installation    of    electrical    cable    and    wiring 
'  ,d  ins  allution  of  computer  equipment  with 
Chambers     and     McGregor,     Inc.,     Houston. 
Tex^   m  the  amount  of  $1,090.00.  Re^^f^  *^» 
granted   on   the   ground  that  f^  P"    es  to 
Uie  contract  made  a  mutual  mistake  in  fail- 
ing to  mclude.  in  the  contract  P^ice.  the  cor 
rect  figures  actually  negotiated  as  the  fixed 
fpp  to  be  naid  to  a  subcontractor. 
'"\S  under  dates  of  October  20,   1967,  and 
November  27,   1967.  the  Board,  in  two  deci- 
sions, authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  con- 
"tract  for  the  design,  fabrication.  1"^^^!  a    on 
W    check-out    of    a    Man-Carrying    Motion 
Generator  with  Genisco  Technology  Corpora- 
uon    Compton,   CaUfornia.  The   adjustment 
author'ized^onsisted   of   an   increase   in   the 
contract  price  in  the  amount  °^Jf^°-^^^°°' 
.reduction  In  the  work  required  to  be  pe  - 
formed     and   an   increase   in   the   allowable 
p^o^ress  payments  to  95%  of  the  Contractors 
^fl  cos«  incurred  under  the  ^^f^^'^^^'^^l 
ment   of    work.   Relief    was   granted   on    the 
gro^d  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  were 
mutuaUy  mistaken  In  relying  upon  invalid 
ZTnicIl  assumptions  on  w^^ich  tue  contrac 
soecifications  were  based.  As  of  the  date  ol 
"thts  report,  however,  a  supplemental  agree- 
lient  toplementlng  the  adjustment  author- 
ized  has  not  been  executed. 

o  Actions  under  Project  Stabilization 
Agreement  applicable  to  consuuction  work 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida. 

under  date  of  May  20,  1964,  the  Admvnis- 
trator  of  NASA  made  a  ''f  "-"'"^.^'^ j^  ^ 
,uant  to  the  Act  of  August  28,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-804),   that  from   and   after  AprU   1, 
1964   aU  coiiiracts,  or  amendments  or  modi- 
fications thereof,  for  the  performance  of  con- 
£.ruction  work  at  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
cane  Kennedy,   and   the   John   F.   Kennedy 
Sp^e  center. 'should  Include  a  clause  requir- 
r.fg  contractors  and  all  subcontractors  there- 
nder   to   abide   by   money   P^^'^'"^^  °^^^t 
Proiect  Stabilization  Agreement,  to  the  ex- 
Ln    such  money  provisions  are  deUrnimed 
by  the  Government  to   be   reasonable.  The 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  referred  to 
is  an  agreement  negotiated  by  and  between 
the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  Contractors  As- 
oclation  and  other  local  and  national  a.so^ 
ciaUons    of    contractors,    and    the    Brexard 
BuUdlng  and  Construction  T^«;^«^_^ounci^o 
the  Building   and   Construction  Trades  De 
Urtment     AFL-CIO.    The    purpose    of    this 
^g  ermeiit  is  to  promote  stability,  efficiency, 
aid  economy  of  performance  of  contracts  hi- 
volvlng    construction    work    at    Patrick    Air 
Force  B^^^e  and  the  Cape  Kennedy  complex^ 
The  agreement  was  originally  negotiated  In 
^962.   an^  re-negotiated  for  the  period  be- 
ginning  April  1.  1964.  *.„».._ 

on  lebruary  5.  1964,  the  President  s  Mis- 
sile    Sites     Labor     Commission     found     the 
money    provisions    of    the    revised    Project 
StablUzatlon  Agreement  to  be  reasonable  f^ 
cost    reimbursement    P^^PO^^s    ^nd    recom 
mended  that  they  be  authorized  ^^'V^yj^ent 
on   all    Government   contracts.    The    deter 
minatlon   under   PL,    85-804    made    by    the 
Administrator  on  May  20,  1964,  ^'^ J" '!"P^^^; 
mentation  of  the  foregoing  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Commission.  Pursuant  to 
this  determination,  ten  NASA  contracts  for 
coiitructlon  work  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area 
o?  a  total  value  of  $13,420,830    which  ^^re 
awarded   during    1967.    Included    the    clause 
making  the  money  provisions  of  the  above 
Project  Stabilization   Agreement   aPPl'cable^ 
While   it   is   possible   that   Inclusion   of   the 
clause    resulted    In   some    Increase    in    costs 
under  the  contracts  Involved  In  an  amount 
not  readily  determinable,  the  purpose  ol  the 


Project  StablUzatlon  Agreement  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  overall  stability,  efficiency,  and 
economy   m   performance   of   the   contracts 

"^a'^Acilorunder  Project  StablUzatlon 
Agreement  applicable  to  construction  work 
at  the  Mississippi  Test  F'^ciUty.  ^^^.^ 

under  date  ol  June  22.  19G7.  the  Deputy 
Adinlnlstrator  of  NASA  made  a  determlna- 
Uof sinilar  to  that  described  In  Paragraph 
2  above  With  respect  to  contr.acts  and  sub- 
contracts fur  construction  work  at  the  Mis- 
s-ssippi  Test  Facility,  in  Implementation  of 
a    revised    Project    Stabilization    Agreement 
dated  July    1.    1966,   which   had  been   nego- 
t  ated  for  that  area.  .The  original  Agreement 
expired  on  June  30,  1966.)   Pursuant  to  this 
determination,  one  amendment  to  an  exist- 
ing  contract   for   construction  work   at   the 
Mississippi  Test  FaciUtv.  of  a  value  of  $-54,- 
979  Which  was  executed  in  1967,  included  the 
clause  making  the  money  Provisions  oj   the 
revised  Project  Stabilization  Agreeinent  ap- 
plcable.  While  U  Is  possible  that  Inclusion 
of   the  clause   resulted   In  some   Increase 
costs    under    the    contract    Involved    In    an 
amount  not  readily  determinable.  It  Is  noted 
again    that    the    purpose    of    negotiating    a 
Protect  Stabilization  Agreement  Is  to  pro- 
mote   the    overall    stability,    efficiency     and 
economy   in   performance   of    the   contracts 
brought  under  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.\MES    E.WEBB. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  follows. 
1673.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  Informa- 
uon' relative  to  the  dollar's  strength  abroad 
'i°d  the  soundness  of  the  free  world  naone- 
ury  svstem  (H.  Doc.  No.  285);  to  the  Com- 
mittee" on  Wavs  and  Means,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  accompanying  papers. 

1674  A  letter  from  the  Foundation  of  tae 
Federal  Bar  A.ssoclatlon.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  the  Foun- 
daUon  ol  the  Federal  Bar  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1967.  pursu- 
ant to-  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  83-662, 
to   the   committee   on   the   District   of   Co- 

'^1675*'a  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmitting  a  report  of  actions  taken  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration during  calendar  year  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  72  Stat.  972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
BvMr.  BOLAND; 
H  R  16085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  ine 
united  States  Code  tc  provide  i-^creased  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  improve  service- 
connected  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans    Affairs. 
By  Mr   EDMONDSON  (by  request) 
H  R    16086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
eust  25   1959  (73  Stat,  420) .  pertaining  to  the 
IffI  rs  o    the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma; 
to   the   committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR  16087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  01  tne 
united  States  Code  to  provide  increased  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  improve  service- 
connected  benefits,  and  for  otiier  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
II  R  10088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
op  K  rtunity  Act  of  1964  to  permit  State  Gov- 
ernors to  disapprove  component  progran.s  i  .- 
eluded  m  commumty  action  programs  lo  be 
earned  on  in  their  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  16089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commmii- 
cauons  Art  ol  1'.'34  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
n  il^ement  for  li-  en.es  in  the  s..fety  and  spe- 
cial r"d'o  services,  and  for  other  P«^P<«<;  ,  J° 
tlie    committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce.  , 

I3V  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  ibuOO  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5o  of 
title  10  united  States  Code,  to  provide  addl- 
1  ona  dental  care  lor  dependents  of  acti  e 
dutv  members  of  the  uuilormed  services;  to 
ihe'Committce  on  Armed  SL-rvices. 

By  Mr.  MINISH:  .„o,-.\ 

H  R    1G091.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212ia) 

,  141  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

iLa  for  other  pur'poses;  to  the  Committee  o.i 

the  Judiciary. 

HH^CO^'^'i^lt^^extend  fori  year  Uie 

autl^rity  for  more  flexible  reg^>^  -^  --; 
imum  r.ites  of  interest  or  'i'^"^^'^'*^' f 'f "" 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market  oper- 
ations in  agency  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on 

^h"  R"f0093.  A^bm  U?extend  the  aut«  of 

=^.!f  fSn\°ov^;^rnTa\  r^ltird^f 
fng'Yrom'  those  applicable  to  domestic  de^ 
posiiors;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  -.imtarv 

WR  16094  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Sefecuve  service  Act  of  1967  to  defer  aw 
enforcement  officers  from  training  and  service 
under  such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BV  Mr.  VIGORITO:  ^,,ttt  o' 

„R.  16095.  A  bill  to  amend  t't  e  XVm  o 

--^h^S;^\ns^^n^^e^'r9 

;;^-^^e^^Se:;^w:^:^=:" 

„R^^6oT6.ri:^l'tJamend  the  Federal 
Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
aefinltfon  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
Jurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Rv  Mr    WYDLER:  , 

H  R  16097  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re^enulcode  Of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
fo7  nc"  me  tax  purposes  of  expenses  inct.rrd 
by  an  Individual  lor  transportation  W  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajs  ana 

"^""'bv  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lan- 
,FN     Mr    NELSEN.    Mr,    REiFEi..    Mr. 

QUlk     Mr.    H.^RISON.    Mr.    THOMPSON 

of^Georgia.  Mr.  Dennev.  Mr.  M.^YNE, 
and  Mr.  Goodling)  :  „        .. 

H  R  16098,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Countr>- 
side  Development  Commission  to  study  e 
economic  problems  of  rural  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BvMr.  BARING: 
HR  1G099.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BROWN  of  Chfornia: 

HR  16100,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
selective  service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
f! ir  and  r..ndom  svstem  of  selecting  persons 
or  induction  into  military  service,  to  provide 
fCr  the  equ.a  aoplication  of  defermeiu  poh- 
ci^  to  aThorize  an  investigation  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  etablishmg  a  volunteer  arm>.  .^nd 
for  Jther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

Bv  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio. 
H  R  leiOl  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  Umled 
c;  "tfs  code,- to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
t4ns  required  to  be  answered  under  pena  ty 
oMaw  in  he  decennial  censuses  of  popu  a- 
?iU    unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
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other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATlTiN: 

H.R.  16103.  A  bill  to  grant  taxpayers  an 
optional  procedure  for  the  disposition  of 
small  claims  in  the  Tax  Court,  and  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  Tax  Court  com- 
missioners; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GtTRNBY: 

H.R.  16103.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  pay  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  South  Korea  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

H.R.  16104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
United  States  liable  for  court  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  to  persons  who  prevail  over  the 
United  States  In  actions  arising  out  of  ad- 
ministrative actions  of  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

-By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJi.  16105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  First  Morrill 
Act  to  permit  sums  received  thereunder  to 
be  invested  as  the  State  legislatures  may 
prescribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  16106.  A  bill  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Inferior  courts 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  criminal  prosecutions  in- 
volving admissions  or  confessions  of  the  ac- 
cused; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  1188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.J.  Res.  1189.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote 
of  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18 
years;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.J.  Res  1190.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income,  under 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  of  Interest  on  industrial  development 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 

H  J.  Res.  1191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCOTT; 

H, J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  voluntary 
admission  or  confession  of  the  accused  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  shall  be  admissible 
against  him  in  any  court  sitting  anywhere  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  ruling  of  a 
trial  Judge  admitting  an  admission  or  con- 
fession as  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be  re- 
versed or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  inferior  court  established  by 
Congress  or  under  its  authority  if  such  ruling 
is  supported  by  competent  evidence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSK  ALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  724.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  on  fulfillment  of  charter 
provisions  based  on  self-determination  of  all 
peoples,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  asked 
to  abide  by  Its  U.N.  membership  obligations 
concerning  colonialism  and  interference  with 
the  sovereignty  of  other  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 
H.R.  16107.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of    Alda 
Vergano  Fraccliia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  DELANET: 
H.R.  16108.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Baslle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  16109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  16110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castello 
Striano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  16111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
B.  Ema;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Joseph  McCulloch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  16113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bern- 
ardine  Earlene  McSweaney;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  16U4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tahir 
Ahmad  Rashedi;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  16115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Cavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  16116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diego 
Zanfel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  16117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert    S.    Mattox,   Jr.,   U.S.    Army   Reserve 
( retired ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  16118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genla 
Laaari  and  his  wife,  Irene  Mouradtlan  Lazari; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  16119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
J.  Ballagas;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  16120.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Ema 
Maria  Demi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  16121.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   A.   C. 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Sm^XTY.— Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Merrill  W.  Drennan,  minister, 
Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  stand  to  praise  Thee 
as  did  the  psalmist  when  he  wrote,  "O 
Lord,  our  Lord,  how  majestic  is  Thy  name 
in  ail  the  earth." 

"We  invoke  Thy  divine  presence  in  this 
Chamber  this  day,  and  ask  that  Thou 
wilt  be  gracious  imto  the  Senators  who 
shall  here  deliberate,  imto  those  who 
shall  sit  in  committees,  and  unto  the 
members  of  the  several  staffs  who  assist 
in  the  daily  procedures  of  government. 
Our  thoughts  reach  beyond  these  hal- 
lowed Halls,  O  God,  to  pray  for  the  con- 
stituents who  have  placed  their  triist  in 
these  elected  officials,  and  for  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  them. 

May  each  of  us  be  faithful  to  all  the 
high  principles  we  have  pledged  to  up- 
hold, and  may  Thy  spirit  giiide  those  who 
have  difficult  decisions  to  make.  Help  all 
of  us  to  overcome  the  temptation  to  rely 
on  expediency  in  the  solutions  to  knotty 
problems,  and  to  be  willing  to  stand  for 
the  right  because  it  is  right. 


Strengthen  the  weary,  our  Father;  sus- 
tain the  frustrated;  and  undergird  the 
despondent.  As  we  move  from  the  bleak- 
ness of  winter  into  the  freshness  of 
spring,  may  we  remember  that  as  the 
earth  is  restored  with  new  life,  so  we 
can  be  revitalized  for  the  days  of  deci- 
sion that  lie  ahead.  "O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
how  majestic  is  Thy  name  in  all  the 
earth." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  19.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  284) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Co7igress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

This  Report  highlights  a  year  of  ad- 
vance in  exploring  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence and  in  educating  the  scientists  of 
tomorrow.  During  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
Foundation  has : 
—Provided   $220    million   to    support 
scientific  research  projects  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Some  5,500  scien- 
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tists  carried  out  this  work  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 
Jlnv^sted  5123  million  to  improve 
science  education  at  ever>'  level  from 
eSentary  school  through  the  uni- 
versity. These  funds  provided  train- 
ing for  about  38.000  high  schoo 
teachers,  5.000  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  5.000  college  insiruc- 

Tlir^'Foundation's     programs     have 
helned  to  unearth  new  information  of 
S  scientific  and  practical  importance. 
For  example,  we  have  now . 
^  iLeamed  more  about  how  genes  pass 
on  hereditary  characteristics.  This 
knowledge  may   some  day   lead  to 
control  of  diseases  and  the  proven 
tion  of  inherited  defects. 
_Neared  completion  at  Cornell  Um- 
vei'ity  of  the  worlds  -ast  powerfu^ 
circular    electron    accelerator,     an 
at^m  smasher  that  will  enable  us  to 
advance  our  understanding  of  the 

—Begun  sea  grant  programs  to  de- 
velop knowledge  and  to  train  man- 
power for  developing  our  marine  le- 

JnSsed  support  for  the  national 
weather  modification  program  to 
speed  the  day  when  we  can  reduce 
losses  caused  by  drought,  ha.l,  and 
violent  storms.  i„^n- 

-Supported  research  on  a  new  plastic 
for  possible  use  a.  heat  shields  for 
re-entry  of  space  vehicles. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  also 
continues  to  increase  its  support  of  social 
cience  research.  A  Special  Commissron 
on  the  Social  Sciences  was  cstabhshed 
bv  the  National  Science  Board  to  pro- 
vide guidance  in  this  important  area. 

in  my  1967  message  to  Congress  on 
Health  and  Education,  I  directed  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  workm„ 
with  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  establish  an  experimental  pro- 
oram  for  developing  the  educational  po- 
tential of  computers.  This  has  been  done 
through  a  newly  established  OfRce  of 
Computing  Activities.  The  day  is  not  far 
when  these  exciting  new  machines  \mU 
be  contributing  to  the  education  of  oui- 

'^^° he' Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  deserves  the  raten- 
lion  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
neople.  It  is  proof  that  we  are  penetrat- 
"in-  the  unknown,  educating  new  genera- 
tions of  scientists,  and  making  our  sci- 
entific research  yield  maximum  value. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The   White  House.  March  20,  1968. 


shore   establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard; 
and  ..., j_    «•..,,    in. 


MR  1^364  An  act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased  pan'clpatlon  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  BanK, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


irict  oi  Columbia,  lor  use  as  a  headquarter 
vtc  1.  r  the  organization  ot  American  States, 
as  st.s  for  governments  of  ^;-;'J" ,,-"-. 
tries  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ..n  ac- 
companying paper.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill   'S.  2318.   for  the  relief  of 
Kelley  Michele  Auerbacb.. 

The  message  informed  the  Sei^te   hat 
pursuant  to  section  194  o    title  14  of  t   e 
United  States  Code,  tne  chairman  of  the 
committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries  had  appointed  Mr.  Clark    e^ 
Pennsylvania:    Mr.    Lennon     of    North 
r-irolina-  and  Mr.  Grover.  of  New  YorK, 
S  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
Se  US.  coast  Guard  Academ^^  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz 
of  Maryland,  is  authorized  to  serve  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen 
ate  that,  pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  301  ol 
the  78th  congress,  the  ciiairman  of  the 
committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fi-sheries  had  appointed  Mf-  Downing. 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  YoiK, 
and  Mr.  Mosher,  of  Ohio,  as  "^e'nbeii  c 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US^  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.  "^^^  "^^^  m„ 
Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  is  authorized  to 
serve   as   an   ex  officio   member  of   the 
Board.  


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  road 

t.vice   by   their  titles   and   relerrcd.   as 

indicated: 

HR    12073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

Alfunano;  to  tno  Committee  on  the  Judici- 

'"h  R  15224.  An  act  to  autliorize  appropria- 
tio^is'for  procurement  ol  vessels  and  uir- 
crTil  and  c^onsUuction  of  ^1»°" -"'J.^^f  °";^, 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Gur.rd.  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  in -rP.sed 

H  R  15364.  An  act  to  provide  lor  '"  .leased 
Participation  bv  the  united  States  in  the 
'imer-Amencan  Development  B.uik,  .nd  for 
ulhcr  purposes;  lo  the  Comnatlee  on  For- 
c'gi  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  Pr«.  t^^'"P,°f  ,,'^"■" 
nounced  that  on  today,  March  20,  lt)o8. 
the  vS  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  lesolutio.v  whidr 
l>ad  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

s  703  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convcy- 
..uce  ot  «.rt.  in  re.a' property  of  the  Urii ted 
Stncs  to  the  Alabama  bpace  Scieiice  Exlub.t 

'^T^^'ah  aot  r..!at,n.  to  Federal  BV.pport 
of  education  ol  Indian  students  in  £ect.-n..u 
ii.stituunijs  ot    higher   education; 

S  -«      An  act  to  provide  Improved  Jud.e.al 

muchu'erv  1.-  r  the  Selection  ol  Federal  juries, 

..lui  for  oihcr  purposes;  ki-H'-v 

s  2518    An    act    lor    the    relief    of    Kili-y 

^^^S'^'^rCacl^to  determine  the  respective 
nghts  and  intere.u.  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes   of    the   Colville   Reservation   and   t.ie 

^i^rth^i^'^^^r^-'^^S 

3^'^v;;rn:;^^^s;^^.^{:r-r-h:r 

'^i^T^e.  An  act  to  convoy  cenamcniloeco 
InJ;a:i  School  lands  at  Cluiocco.  Okla..  to 
.he  Cherokee  Nation; 

H  R  r->555  An  act  I"  amend  tale  38  c.  lHc 
t;"t«i  s'a  es  code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
ho\s   relating  tu   payment   ol   pension,   and 

'"i:.';=';^r'l^3^1o,^:t'resolutioncaUingon 

.  ;.  rov  scout.  <A  America  to  serve  the  youth 
i'tul^'l^t'n  a     -quired  by  their  congres- 

sonal  charter. 


REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 
The  followir.e  report  of  a  committee 
v.as  submitted: 

rv  Mr    V^^NUSON.  from  the  CcmmiUee 

"V?J3rA>.u'\rrm:nrrc^nmumea- 
t.<:;:s'^crofl034bye.,end.n.U.atUh^- 

rpuU;?c::;;eL::r^.''Hit.Ko.%i7,. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  m 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 
H.R    12C73.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

.Mltinario;  ,,„,,-. 

HR  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations  for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  ot  shore  and  oH- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION     REL.^TING    TO    EXPORT- 
IMPORT    BANK    OF    THE  UNITED    STATES 

A  communication  from  the  Presideiit  of 
the  Uritcd  States  transmitting  a  draft  ot 
proposed  legislation  lo  enable  the  Export- 
nnport  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
nsurance  in  connection  with  exports  from 
he  united  States  in  order  to  improve  the 
latance  of  payments  and  f'^^^^«,,;'^^,,  ^'"f^ 
term  commercial  interests  of  the  Uiiited 
States  (With  an  accompanying  paper.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Internationa!.  Center  in 
Wasuingion 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  suite,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposea 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  con- 
veyance, lease,  and  improvement  of  and 
construction  on.  certain  property  in  the  Dls- 


BILLS  .AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joim  l■<^s"l""°Vhv^mlni' 
duccd  read  the  first  l;me,  and.  by  unani- 
fnous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  r.s  foiiows: 

BvMr  PROXMIRE: 
c-   ;3i<,3    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Vesua  Ke.iC 
tu"the  Commitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BIBLE;  „ 

<=  3194    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marm  D:na 

Or-'laiv-  to  the  Commlitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"'■  'bv  Mr.  BIBLE   iby  request): 

c;  -1195     \   bill  to  provide  for   the  di.sp.si- 

,,onf  unclaimed   property   m  the  District 

"'5';':"r^'b-ll  v>  amend  the  act  entitled 
■■  Viact  to'resulate  the  hours  of  employment 
■.nd  c.feguard  the  health  <.f  females  em- 
;"fved  m  the  District  of  CcU.mbia,''  approved 

^'ni97 'a  ^A*to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  t  to  regulate  the  emplovment  of 
nnno;s    in    the   District   of    Columbia,'    ap- 

^^r 3lJ^'k'u:n'to  authorize  the   Commis- 
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sloner  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  to  utilize 
volunteers  for  active  police  duty; 

S.  3199.  A  bill  to  prohibit  landlords  from 
retaliating  against  tenants  for  good-faith 
complaints  of  housing  violations  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  3200.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  development  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  persons  and  families  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Boocs)  : 

S.  3201.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  extending  for  1  year  the  provisions  on 
research  and  assistance  for  State  and  inter- 
state planning  for  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  3202.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  redemption 
In  gold  of  dollars  for  the  Government  of 
France  while  such  Government  Is  In  arrears 
In  the  payment  of  its  obligations  to  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Ree.  156.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  posthumous  promotion  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the 
grade  of  General  of  the  Armies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


S.  3201— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EXTENSION  OF 
SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  extend  for  another  year 
the  provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965.  This  legislation  was  an 
important  segment  in  the  President's  re- 
cent message  "To  Renew  a  Nation." 

As  you  know,  this  message  offers  pro- 
posals to  preserve  and  renew  this  coun- 
try's basic  resources  of  land,  air,  and 
water.  These  three  resources  are  indis- 
pensable to  preserving  the  most  im- 
portant resouice  of  all — our  human 
resources — since  the  strength  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  people  are 
dependent  upon  water  and  air  which  are 
safe  to  drinic  and  to  breathe,  and  a  safe 
and  healthy  environment. 

In  his  message  the  President  pointed 
out  that  the  millions  of  tons  of  rubbish, 
garbage,  and  trash  this  country  discards 
every  year  "mars  the  landscape  in  cities, 
suburbia,  and  countryside  alike.  It  breeds 
disease-carrying  insects  and  rodents, 
and  much  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  air 
and  water." 

The  solid  waste  disposal  program  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1965.  Un- 
der that  authorization  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'ice  has  made  grants  to  38  States  to 
conduct  thoi^ough  surveys  of  municipal 
solid  waste  disposal  practices  and  prob- 
lems and  to  develop  comprehensive  State 
plans.  Demonstration  projects  have  been 
started  in  61  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  to  test  new  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes  in  a  manner  which 
would  avoid  polluting  air  and  water  and 
the  landscape.  In  some  instances,  these 
projects  are  also  exploring  how  metals 
and  other  materials  can  be  salvaged  for 
further  use.  In  others,  the  objective  has 
been  to  attain  these  goals  and  also  to 


reduce  the  very  high  costs  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  outmoded  and  im- 
sanltary  methods  which  are  now  in  wide 
use. 

This  year  the  President  has  asked  for 
a  simple,  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  coupled  with  "a 
comprehensive  review  of  current  solid 
waste  disposal  technology."  The  review 
would  be  directed  toward  a  reduction  in 
the  "present  high  costs  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal" and  strengthened  "government- 
wide  research  and  development  in  this 
field." 

One  of  the  President's  objectives  is 
"to  convert  waste  economically  into 
useful  materials." 

I  share  the  President's  objectives  on 
this  program.  Up  to  this  point,  most  of 
our  attention  has  been  directed  at  im- 
proving the  techniques  of  getting  rid  of 
solid  wastes — that  is,  to  remove  them 
from  places  where  they  are  offensive  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  communities 
by  mcineration  and  by  burial. 

Neither  technique  is  particularly  sat- 
isfactory in  the  long  run.  Both  contribute 
to  pollution,  and  neither  takes  advantage 
of  the  resources  contained  in  the  solid 
waste. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
for  recovery  of  organic  materials,  metals 
and  other  ingredients  of  solid  waste 
which  can  be  reused.  There  have  been 
promising  breakthroughs  in  technology 
which  could  make  it  possible  to  turn 
waste  recovery  into  a  profltmaklng  en- 
terprise rather  than  a  continuation  of 
environmental  damage. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  take  stock  of  our  solid  waste  pro- 
gram and  to  determine  how  best  to  en- 
courage a  program  of  waste  manage- 
ment rather  than  waste  "disposal." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  we  must 
find  better  ways  of  coping  with  the  gar- 
bage, junk,  and  trash  that  deface  our 
streets,  our  roadsides,  and  the  country- 
side wherever  we  look.  I  believe  we  should 
give  expeditious  consideration  to  this  re- 
quested 1-year  extension. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3201)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  extending  for  1  year  the 
provisions  on  research  and  assistance  for 
State  and  interstate  planning  for  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  R.^NDOLPH,  and  Mr.  Boggs),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s. 

EXCISE  TAX  RATES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    63  7 

Mr.  JAVITS  .'submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  15414)  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  ^ates  on  communication 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 
tions, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading..) 


STANDARDS    OP    CONDUCT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     638 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  ofQcers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT     NO.     639 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
Resolution  266,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     640 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  Resolution  266,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  20,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  793.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit 
Commission; 

S.  876.  An  act  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
institutions  of  higher  education; 

S.  989.  An  act  to  provide  Improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 
Michele  Auerbach: 

S.  2336.  An  act  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Taklma 
Reservation  and  their  constituted  tribal 
groups  in  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
^.Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their  congres- 
sional charter. 


R'ESCHEDULING  of  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  OTTO  KERNER. 
OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  SEVENTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  the  public  hear- 
ing scheduled  on  the  nomination  of  Otto 
Kerner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice  Win  G. 
Knoch,  retired,  for  Tuesday,  March  26, 
1968,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  28.  1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


March  20,  1968 

HEARINGS  TO  RESUME  ON  HEALTH 
"^SCIENCE   COMMISSION 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  resumption 
of  hearings  tomorrow  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145,  for  the  "eation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Health  Science  and  Society. 
M     Piesident.  the  2  days  of  heanngs 
held  so  far  have  imcovered  a  tiemendous 
information  gap  concerning  tl  c  needs  of 
biomedical  researchers  who  ^^  "e  ^^orking 
to   bring   about   technolosrical   '^d  ances 
that   can   save    lives    and    improve    the 
phvsical  and  menial  health  of  Americans. 
'    ThS  fact  alone  justifies  the  hearmps^ 
and  makes  an  overpowering  case  foi  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission 

I  am  shocked  by  the  absence  of  public 
understanding  of  the  work  now  being 
done  in  such  areas  as  organ  transplants, 
Snitic  intervention,  and  behavior  con- 
trol Many  Americans  do  not  know  what 
s  going  on  in  these  fields.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  Uves  could  be  saved  w^h 
existing  technology  if  more  money  be 
came  available.  We  do  not  know  how 

much  faster  Prog^-ess^^^i^  .^^^  ^^.^^^^^ 
were  adequate  support  for  this  lesearcn 

and  its  application. 

•Jhe  witnesses  of  the  first  2  days  repre- 
sented a  chorus  of  agreement  «"  f/  "^^^ 
for  greater  public  awareness.  They  told 
us  clearly  and  directly  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained,  much  to  be  done,  and 
too  little  committed  m  tlie  research 
battle  to  improve  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  Americans. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
the  first  day  of  the  hearings,  I  made  tvvo 
points  that  bear  restatement. 

The  first  is  my  conviction  about  the 
necessity  for  the  Commission,  -rhe  de- 
velopment of  health  science  is  much  like 
the  history  of  atomic  energy.  Its  implica- 
tions for  society  are  just  as  Problematic. 
The  line  between  good  and  evil  is  nne. 
Society  as  well  as  science  is  determimng 

^^lo^cUunstitutions  and  attitudes  seem 
always  to  be  running  to  catch  up  witn 
technology.  It  was  true  with  atomic  en- 
ergy It  is  true  now  of  health.  The  ques 
tions  for  this  Nation  are  real  Must  we 
stvJmble  into  the  future  of  health  science 
the  way  we  blundered  into  the  bomb?  Oi 
can  \?  begin  to  close  the  gap  between 
ethics,  institutions,  and  research  find- 

Tlie  Commission  I  propose  might  not 
answer  these  questions.  There  may  not 
be  any  final  answers.  But  it  would  inau- 
gurate the  public  debate  it  will  take  to 
move  us  toward  consensus. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  restate  has 
to  do  with  the  excitement  an^  impor- 
tance of  hearings  themselves.  The  hear- 
ings are  history  in  the  making;  each  day 
-ives  new  evidence  of  the  complex  socia 
and  ethical  implications  of  biomedical 
advance  that  demand  the  creation  of  a 
Commission.  The  statements  and  discus- 
sion will  become  a  basic  text  not  only  f  oi 
Congressmen  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
legislation  at  hand,  but  for  every  Ameri- 
can interested  in  the  current  and  pro- 
spective state  of  science  and  society. 

The  intent  of  the  hearings  is  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  for  the  Commission  in 
terms  of  structure,  function,  and  mem- 
bership. The  primary  task  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  meaningful  agenda. 
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It  is  a  tribute  to  the  participants  and 
to  the  congress  that  so  many  of  the  fin- 
est minds  in  the  country  have  been  *.»;- 
ing  and  eager  to  pari;icipate  in  this  dis- 

'TtWnk  it  is  fair  to  say  that  seldom,  if 
ever  has  a  more  distinguished  group  oi 
witnesses  been  gathered  to  u^stifv. 

Already  we  have  heard  from  t^^o  of   he 
recent  headline-makers  ^'^  .^^art  t.ans 
plantation.  Dr.  Barnard  and  Ok  Kantio 
wit7     We    also    have    heard    fiom    ur. 
A  thur  Kornberg.  whose  DNA  discover- 
ies are  well  known.  In  addition,  others 
ntl'e  field  of  medicine  and  genetics  hav 
brouc;ht    important    pcr.speclive    to    out 

"Mrconcerns  in  calling  for  the  Com, 
niissLn  have  been  the  social  e  h.cal  ar^d 
institutional  implications  ot  heaUh  ^^"^i^ 
once  research.  Thus,  m  coming  da>s  v,e 
shall  hear  not  only  from  representatives 
of  the  medical  and  scientific  community, 
but  als^  from  the  theologians,  lawyers 
scientists,  industry  representatives,  and 
ptibhc  officials,  who  can  bring  different 

"^KlJ^hearJ^s^^r^r  iJ^^-^^riched  the 
su?commUtee's  knowledge  of  the  issues 
and  difficulties  involved.  But  tncN  have 
also  created  some  doubts  about  the  Com- 
mission which  are  unfounded. 

in  the  interest  of  correctly  informing 
the  Senate  and  the  public  on  two  matters 
of  concern.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
natm-S  oi  my  proposal  and  the  response 
we  have  had  so  far. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  propo.ses 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Hea  h 
science  and  Society  to  study  and  evalu- 
ate scientific  research  in  medicine.  The 

commission  would  be  int^'^nVorTvat; 
ivze  and  evaluate  the  pubUc  and  pnvate 
national  effort  and  public  attitudes  about 
health  research:  to  make  an  a.ssessment 
and  evaluaUon  of  the    legal,  social,  and 
pShtfcal  implications  of  such  researc 
and  to  repor'  to  the  President  and  Con 
gSs  Us  findines  and  recommendations^ 
In  the  explanatory  remarks  made  so 
far   I  have  emphasized  that  my  goal  is 
not  to  restrict  the  province  of  research 
bCt  to  expand  it.  The  Commission  would 
'be  concerned  not  -ith  private  decisions 
but  with  public  policy  issues.  This  is  not 
a  commission  to  regulate  sui;geons  and 
make  medical  decisions.  It  is  a  Commis 
sion  to  anal>-ze  t^- -t-na^  t'TJl^e 
S'Ss-  To'expTorthf  moral,  ethical, 
'and  social  questions  that  arise  ^^-hen  this 
noweiful  technology  becomes  available. 
'^  Most  who  have  read  the  proposal  have 
seeTSas  I  have:  a  crucial  piece  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  for  a  society  that  neea 
not     ait  for  a  medical  Manhattanville. 
Over  150  deans  of  medicine,  law^  the- 
ology, social  science,  and  public  fi^^s 
have  stated  their  support  for  the  idea^ 
This  support  was  echoed  directly  xn    he 
testimony  of  Drs.  Najanan  Kantimutz. 
and    Beecher.    following    strong    state- 
ments in  letters  they  had  sent  eariier. 
Dr.  Najarian  said: 

Today,  the  medical  P^^-'^^^^'^'\.\\^'^^Z 
firmer  scieniinc  grounds  .  .  .  I"!  snouia 
remove  the  "mystique"  that  surrounds  the 
prTctlce  of  medicine,  and  participate  vigor- 
o^UMn  methods  of  obtaining  better  public 
r^o  matron  so  that  an  aroused  and  ^formed 
pubUc  can  have  the  best  health  care  avail- 
able. 


He  .sees  the  Commission  as  a  "vital 
moving  force  in  communication  between 
Se  varous  Government  agencies  and 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  o 
tiovernment  so  that  pnonties  can  be  a 
sessed  and  that  specific  application  ui 
such  reporus  as  the  Goltschalk  report 
ran  be  accomplished. 

Sr  Kantrowitz  supported  the  Commis- 
sion idea  as  he  had  in  a  previous  letter. 
Concerned  about  .he  ni^tant  reporting 
of  the  heart  transplant  operation,  he  sut- 
ge.s  ed  particularly  that  the  Commiss  on 
explore  -the  pos.sibiUty  of  balancing  e 
interests  of  scientific  workers  and  of  te 
communications  media,  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  public  may  be.st  be 

"^of  Beecher  concluded  a  brilliant 
statement  with  the  following  comment. 
■  The  esiablishment  of  such  a  PresidentijU 
rommi-^sion  is  oi  greul  imporl.-mce.  l:  *ouia 
^o  f  ^  to  r"i-^^ure  the  public  and  be  a  source 
^f  sumulation  to  the  scienUUc  communuy. 


Other  witne.sses  have  lesPonded  in 
terms  of  their  own  conceptions  ot  v^hat 
the  Commission  would  do. 

Some  have  made  ■suggestions.  Di. 
Lederberg.  for  example,  'hought  that 
the  charge  to  the  Commission  shoi^ld  be 
mide  more  .specific,  and  that  it  should 
not  include  the  making  of  -bstjnt^e 
nipscrintions  after  1  years  study.  My 
Approach,  as  I  stated  in  my  inti-ductory 
remarks  at  the  hearing,  would  be  to  use 
the  hearings  to  assess  the  possible  is- 
sues and  to  include  a  suggested  specific 
agenda  as  part  ol  the  rei^ort  of  the  sub- 
committee. ,,.iV,„tP 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  .special  tiibute 
to  Dr.  Lederberg.  As  evidence  of  his 
concern  for  the  i.ssues  at  hand.  Dr.  Leder- 
bei  whose  testimony  was  cut  short  be- 
cause of  time,  has  asked  to  return  to 
Sv  March  28.  I  look  forward  to  his 
testimony  and  to  that  of  the  other  ge- 
neticists and  psychologists. 

Two  of  the  witnesses  apparently  had 
some  misunderstandings  «/  the  propo^aL 
Ur  Barnard,  for  example,  came  heie 
with  the  misconception  that  this  Com- 
nSon  would  regulate  surgeons  and 
make  medical  decisions.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  and  I  a^fee 
that  it  should  not  be  a  function  of  this 
Commission. 

Nowhere  in  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution, in  the  statements  I  hav^  made^ 
or  in  the  letters  I  have  .sent  out  is  the 
vord  -contror'  mentioned. 

The'-e  is  an  obvious  distinction,  be- 
tween recommendation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  regulation  on  the  other.  The  Com- 
milion  on  Health  Science  an^  Society 
would  discuss  and  propose.  It  ^ould  not 
duplicate  the  work  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  professional  societies  in  con- 
trolUng  abuse. 

A  number  of  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten and  I  have  received  a  number  of 
fetters  since  the  first  set  of  hearmgs 
commenting  on  the  Conmaission  and  on 
Dr  Barnard's  testimony.  Just  as  lie 
Quested  that  earlier  opinions  be  included 
rthl^RECoKo,  so.  too.  I  a^k  unanimou 
consent  for  the  inclusion  of  this  later 
commentary  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1). 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  stress  now 
what  will  be  clear  to  all  those  who  read 
the  record  of  Dr.  Barnard's  testimony 
later. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Barnard  about  pub- 
lic policy  Issues,  he  agreed  that  perhaps 
a  Commission  might  handle  very  well 
such  topics  as  conditions  under  which 
hearts  should  be  made  available,  rights 
of  donors,  possible  expansion  of  govern- 
mental research  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral availability  of  lifesaving  opera- 
tions. 

He  went  on  to  make  the  distinction 
between  public  discussion,  and  regula- 
tion of  individuals  I  too  would  make: 

I  think  we  must  dlstlngviish  between  what 
thU  commission  Is  going  to  do  ...  Is  this 
commission  going  to  decide  on  .  .  .  how 
the  various  transplant  teams  should  han- 
dle a  medical  problem?  ...  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I  think  a  commission  should  be 
necessary  for  that,  I  would  disagree.  But 
If  yoii  think  that  one  should  have  a  com- 
mission to  decide  whether  money  should  be 
pour«d  mw -research  because  we  now  have 
these-  new  techniques  and  this  maj  need 
more  money,  and  aspects  Uke  that,  I  would 
agree  that  tlxere  you  need  a  commission. 

Furthermore,  although  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  letters,  I  think  it  important 
to  make  one  further  clarification  about 
Dr  Barnard's  testimony.  Dr.  Barnard  did 
state: 

Commissions  set  up  to  decide  on  various 
medical  advances  .  .  .  have  hampered  the 
progress  of  medicine. 

He  did  not  say  in  every  case,  but  in 
"nearly"  every  case.  Further,  he  ex- 
plained why: 

Because  they  were  not  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  various  aspects. 

He  did  not  condemn  the  kind  of  com- 
mission propo.3ed  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 145.  wMich.  like  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Riots  and  Civil 
Disorders  and  that  on  Health  Manpower, 
would  be  composed  of  the  most  qualified 
Individuals  in  the  Nation,  and  would  dis- 
cuss and  recommend,  not  regulate. 

Mr.  President,  organ  transplants  are 
only  one  of  the  advances  the  Commis- 
sion should  study.  The  crucial  questions 
of  genetic  intervention  and  behavior 
control  should  be  major  concerns  of  the 
Commission  because  they  involve  shap- 
ing the  human  being  of  the  future  in 
our  society. 

The  public  interest  and  discussion,  and 
mutual  education  which  I  foresaw  as 
being  the  outcome  of  the  Commission 
report  have  already  begun.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  participants  and  the  Congress  that 
so  many  of  the  finest  minds  in  the  coun- 
try have  been  willing  and  eager  to  par- 
ticipate. We  have  had  to  schedule  8  days 
of  hearings  to  accommodate  those  spe- 
cialists in  medicine,  science,  law,  social 
science,  theology,  and  public  policy  who 
could  make  contributions  to  our  delib- 
erations and  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  hearings  are  a  fascinating  minia- 
ture of  the  future  debates  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  convinced  they  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  a  furtherance  of  biomedical  and  social 
advance. 

I  would  commend  the  healings  to  the 
press  and  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  with  interests  in 
this  area. 


(ExHiBrr  1) 
Naivk  Howls  on  Medicai.  Resxabck 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Judging   by   the   way   the   coffers   of   the 
American    Heart    Association    have    swelled 
since    the    first    human    heart    transplants, 
nothing  but  good  flows  from  the  public  un- 
derstanding of   medical   research.  Yet  when 
It  was  suggested  the  other  day  that  the  rapid 
pace  of  medical  progress  calls  for  a  public 
study  of  the  long-range  Implications,  howls 
of  protest  went  up  from  the  scientific  world. 
The  occasion  was  a  two-day  hearing  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  a  national  commission  to  study 
the  ethical,  moral,  legal  and  social  problems 
posed    not    only    by    organ    transplants    and 
other  medical  advances,  but  also  by  the  find- 
ings of  scientists  who  are  learning  to  con- 
trol the  life  processes  of  the  cell. 

As  envisioned  by  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
D-Mlnn..  who  originated  the  idea,  the  com- 
mission would  consist  of  sophisticated  peo- 
ple— some,  if  not  all  of  them,  scientists — 
who  by  getting  the  issues  out  Into  the  open 
would  actually  broaden  the  public  mandate 
for  research  support. 

Many  of  the  scientist  witness^  at  the 
hearing,  however,  seemed  unable  to  see  it 
that  way.  In  their  view,  the  only  good  com- 
mission would  be  one  whose  sole  function 
would  be  to  agitate  for  more  money  for  re- 
search. Dr.  Christian  Barnard,  the  South  Af- 
rican who  performed  the  first  heart  trans- 
plant and  whose  second  patient  is  now  the 
only  survivor  of  the  six  who  have  undergone 
the  surgery,  said  so  in  so  many  words. 

Barnard  saw  no  reason  either  why,  despite 
the  fact  that  taxpayers  now  foot  the  bill  for 
medical  research  to  the  tune  of  $800  million 
a  year,  anyone  but  doctors  should  have  a 
voice  in  deciding  how  the  benefits  will  be 
applied.  "Operate  on  the  patient  who  needs 
It  most."  he  toM  senators,  seeming  to  forget 
that  with  at  least  80.000  Americans  annually 
potential  candidates  for  heart  transplants, 
there  would  not  be  enough  surgeons  to  go 
around — even  assuming  the  procedure  was 
perfected  and  replacement  organs  abun- 
dantly available.  What  about  the  cost,  which 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  now  pegs 
at  about  $75,000  per  operation?  In  time,  said 
Barnard,  this  will  surely  drop. 

Barnard  Is  probably  correct  In  this  predic- 
tion; the  key  question  is  by  how  much.  In 
any  case,  his  other  assumptions  are,  to  put 
It  charitably,  naive. 

On  the  battlefield  or  in  disaster  areas  when 
there  are  more  casualties  than  doctors  can 
deal  with,  they  concentrate  not  on  the  sick- 
est, but  on  those  they  can  help  the  most. 
This  Is  called  "triage."  and  It  Is  a  perfectly 
respectable  practice  under  certain  conditions 
not  usually  encovintered  in  peacetime.  But 
when  the  demand  for  medical  services  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  similarly  practical  criteria 
can  operate  in  routine  civilian  life. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  United  States  has  been 
ability  to  p.^y.  As  long  as  most  medical  ad- 
vances were  privately  financed,  within  reach 
of  most  people's  budgets  ."nd  within  the 
competence  of  most  physicians,  the  system 
was  acceptable,  if  not  ideal.  But  this  situa- 
tion no  longer  obtains. 

Already  it  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  7,000  or  more  Americans  each  year 
who  could  be  rehibilitated  by  a  transplanted 
or  artificial  kidney,  90  percent  are  allowed  to 
die  because  of  lick  of  personnel,  facilities  or 
funds.  This  is  Just  one  example.  There  are 
others  and,  as  the  heart  transplants  so  viv- 
idly illustrate,  more  are  coming  ^long.  Al- 
most all  these  developments  are  occurring 
with  government  support. 

Surgery  and  organ-assist  devices,  more- 
over, are  only  the  beginning.  Molecular  biol- 
ogy and  genetics  may  seem  esoteric,  but 
hidden  in  them  is  virtually  certain  mastery 
of  aging,  cancer  and  chronic  diseases.  These 
developments  will  raise  problems  of  a  magni- 
tude no  society  has  faced  before. 


Traditionally,  science  has  always  func- 
tioned In  a  social  vacuum.  But  how  long  It 
can  afford  this  luxury  Is  anybody's  guess. 

For  the  moment,  health  research  and  its 
support  are  the  darling  of  the  public  and 
shine  with  a  luster  that  few  would  dare  try 
to  dim.  It  seems  safe  to  say.  however,  that  if 
scientists  insist  on  being  a  law  unto  them- 
selves and  explaining  themselves  only  to  one 
another,  eventual  retaliation  will  be  both 
swift  and  sure.  And  the  scientist  will  not 
suffer  alone. 

Baylor  UNrvERSiTT,  Department  of 
Religion, 

Waco.  Tex.,  March  12. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office   Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  followed 
with  Interest  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
Government  Research  subcommittee.  The 
social  and  moral  problems  created  by  the 
rapid  advances  in  our  technology  (medical 
and  otherwise)  have  been  an  area  of  special 
Interest  for  me  for  several  years.  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  Interest  which  you  have 
demonstrated  in  this  area. 

My  Immediate  purpose  for  writing  Is  to 
comment  on  the  repwrts  of  the  committee 
proceedings  of  last  Thursday,  March  8.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  the  testimonies  of  Drs. 
Barnard,  Kornberg  and  Lederberg  are  under- 
standable but  In  my  opinion  mistaken.  It  Is 
natural  for  any  persons  seriously  dedicated 
to  a  specialized  task  to  view  the  participation 
of  any  "outsiders"  to  be  at  best  an  Incon- 
venience and  at  worst  an  Insult.  This  bash- 
fulness  has  been  demonstrated  by  almost 
every  specialized  group  In  society — ministers, 
educators,  realtors,  physicians,  etc. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  in- 
dlctate  that  this  all  too  natural  reaction  Is  in- 
appropriate in  the  context  of  the  rapid  tech- 
nical and  social  advances  our  society  Is  mak- 
ing today.  First,  there  Is  the  long-recognized 
fact  that  all  of  us  need  to  be  checked  by 
the  opinions  and  actions  of  others.  The  polit- 
ical structures  of  our  land  are  based  on  the 
'balance  of  powers"  doctrine  which  acknowl- 
edges that  no  political  group  can  safely  go 
unchecked  by  other  political  powers  and  the 
powers  of  the  public  at  large.  This  Insight 
Into  human  nature  must  be  applied  to  groups 
other  than  political.  Therefore,  as  a  society 
we  cannot  allow  any  group,  however  com- 
petent or  sincere,  to  create  a  closed  commu- 
nity Impervious  to  the  opinions  and  wisdom 
of  the  rest  of  society.  This  Is  especially  Uue 
when  the  matters  being  decided  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  society  as  a  whole,  such  as  is 
the  case  with  matters  of  health. 

Second,  the  growing  specialization  of  our 
society  makes  it  imperative  that  there  be  a 
sharing  of  Ideas  across  the  lines  of  specializa- 
tion. Otherwise  our  decisions  become  more 
and  more  provincial  because  we  assume  that 
tbe  insights  of  our  own  speciality  are  the 
only  ones  worth  considering.  In  the  matter 
of  medical  treatment  the  physician  must 
acknowledge  that  there  are  legal  and  moral 
Issues  involved  which  can  be  clarified  by 
the  Insights  of  those  who  are  specialists  la 
these  areas. 

The  growing  specialization  which  Is  a  part 
of  our  modern  life  demands  that  we  become 
more  Interdependent  and  thereby  get  a  full 
view  of  every  issue.  The  r.lternatlve  is  to  let 
our  specialization  drive  us  apart  and  frag- 
ment society  with  each  segment  growing  In- 
creasingly provincial. 

Third,  the  rapid  advances  being  made  in 
medical  as  well  as  other  forms  of  technology 
require  t^at  we  handle  the  social  conse- 
quences of  these  advances  in  a  more  formal 
way  than  in  the  past.  Formerly  when  tech- 
nical advances  were  relatively  slow,  there 
was  time  for  society  to  Informally  adjust  to 
mores  and  value  Judgments  to  meet  the  so- 
cial problems  created  by  technological 
changes.  Today  one  of  the  major  changes 
which  we  must  make  In  our  social  thinking 
Is  to  acknowledge  that  we  no  longer  have 
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the  time  for  such  leisurely  and  informal 
loclal  adjustments.  There  must  be  deliberate 
pmnAlng  if  our  social  and  political  behavior 
is  to  kelp  pace  with  technical  change.  The 
kind  of  comnussion  which  you  have  proposed 
would  provide  such  planning.  When  we  un- 
de^tand  the  role  of  such  a  <=°™mlss  on  o  be 
that  of  aiding  society  In  its/oc'al  adjust- 
ments then  It  becomes  self-evident  that 
members  of  the  commission  should  represent 
"he  opinions  of  those  other  than  just  the 
technfcal   specialists    (who   in   this  case   are 

^*'I  finarconsideration  is  the  function  of  this 
commission   assumed  by   physicians.  Appar- 
ently  they   see   the    commission    as   serMng 
only  to  restrict  them  in  their  research  and 
practice.  I  feel  that  In  the  long  run  the  op- 
posUe  would  be  the  case.  To  be  sure,  such 
acommlsslon  might  advise  caution  regard- 
ing some  procedures.  Any  limitation  at  this 
p"o!nt  would   be  very  small   when  compared 
with  the  limitations  which  can  be  imposed 
on  the  physician's  work  by  public  fear  and 
mlsunde^rst'andlng.  We  hav-e  ""-eady -en  ev^ 
dence  of  such  restrictive  fear  '"  the  reports 
of  persons  who  have  been  ""^''",^6  to  ac 
cept  transplants   and  those  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  donate  or  allow  their  relaives 
to  donate  an  organ  for  transportat  on.  Much 
of  this  reluctance  would  be  alleviated  b>  the 
public's  knowing  that  all  Pr°«dures  v^ou  d 
be  done  according  to  the  findings  of  a^^°^^'> 
based  public  commission.  In  the  long  run 
pubUc  confidence  and  support  will  be  crucial 
for   these   kinds   of   medical   advances.   Such 
a  commission  would  contribute  to  this  con- 
fidence and  thus  to  medical  progress. 

I  r^ght  add  in  closing  that  I  have  heard 
of  conimittees  which  have  been  set  up  m 
medical  centers  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of 
^cTal  and  moral  Issues  under  discussion  here 
and  they  have  in  no  way  hindered  progress. 
I  am  most  familiar  with  the  work  of  a  com- 
n^tTee  at  Duke  University  medical  center 
Slilch  advises  the  staff  on  matters  hav  ng  to 
do    with     human    experimentation     at     the 

"f  ^sh  you  well  in  your  efforts  regardiiig 
this  crucial  issue  and  hope  that  success  will 
mark  your  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  B.  McGee. 
Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics. 

UNrrED    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY    OF 
THE  TWIN  CITIES. 

New  Brighton.  Minn..  March  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  D.C.  ^,.h„r,^  to 

Dear  Senator:  The  morning  Tribune  to- 
day prompts  a  long-overdue  letter  of  thanks 
to  vou  on  two  counts. 

First    we  thank  you  for  your  creative  and 
needed    call    for   a    national    commission   on 
health  science  and  society.  In  my  day-by-clay 
work  in  the  ethics   field.  I  become  increas- 
ingly    convinced    of    the    need    for    careful, 
cross-disciplinary,     social     reflection     upon 
these  issues  of  technological  advance  so  that 
guide  lines  may  be  evolved  that  benefit  the 
whole  of  societv.  Dr.  Barnard's  testimony,  as 
reported  in  the  morning  paper,  seems  quite 
specious  to  me.  His  reasoning  that  such   a 
commission    involving    "unqualified   outsid- 
ers" and  being  "an  insult  to  doctors"  appears 
to  be  based  upon  a  serious  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  ethical  reflection  that  Is 
sorely  needed   in  this  area.  In  short,  I  am 
delighted    by    your    proposal,    and    I   feepiy 
hope   that  it  may   become  a  reality  in  the 
,  near  future. 

Cordially, 

James  B.  Nelson. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Old  Senate  Office  Bulding, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  In  our  local  news- 
paper, March  9.  1968,  there  was  an  article 
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regarding  the  possibility  of  creating  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  ethical  and  moral  im- 
plications of  heart  transplant*^  etc. 

m  the  article.  Dr.  Chrlstlaan  Barnard  stated 
that  the  proposed  federal  study  of^h^  moral 
implications  would  be  "an  Insult  to  your 
doctors."  He  also  said  Uiat  doctors  '""'^  «/- 
u-ays  decided  .mk'/i  questions  as  uho  should 
live  or  die.  Horrors! 

senator  Mondale.  1  worked  in  a  hospital 
surgical  unit  lor  several  >car3  and  I  saw 
some  things  thai  were  immc.ral  and  unethi- 
cal although  these  doctors  were  never  taken 

^''l'"s!iw  one  patient,  for  example,  who  had 
died  on  the  operating  table  during  heart 
•surgery  She  was  wheeled  from  the  operating 
..uiie  and  parked  In  front  of  my  office  Her 
mouth  and  eyes  were  gaping  wide  open  ex- 
pressing terror  or  horror.  She  lay  there  for 
•20  mln.  dead,  but  the  last  minutes  of  her 
life  were  clearlv  outlined  in  her  lace. 

These  men  that  we  tend  to  place  on  a 
pedestal  and  whom  we  respect  are,  in  many 
wavs.  obscuring  from  exposure,  rompulsire. 
unlnilsive.  unlawful,  as  well  as  "^  c°^\cases 
verv  verv  immoral  acts.  Their  high  degree 
of  education  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  difference  in  a  few  things  1  obser%ed. 
1  ran  onlv  sav  that  I  hope  God  or  an  un- 
seen power  will"  help  naive  people  who  wind 
up  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  Chrlstlaan  Barnard  and 
men  like  him.  . 

There  arc  moral  and  ethical  questions  and 
tho.se  ghosts  that  Dr  Barnard  denied  are  real. 
Verv  Sincere! v, 

Mrs.    BOCHARD, 

p  S  I  am  sure  there  are  oUier  people  in 
the  medical  Held  who  feel  as  I  do.  I  think 
there  are  dedicated  men  in  this  held,  but 
thev  are  very  human. 

I  "wanted  also  to  say  that  in  a  couple  of 
instances  1  have  seen  doctors  want  to  go 
ahead  with  an  operation  without  proper 
papers  signed,  and  it  was  only  the  head  nurse 
who  stopped  this  action  with  an  argument. 
I  saw  this  happen  in  two  different  hospitals 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  different  doctors, 
but  all  tecmmglv  respected  and  trusted. 


tell  vou  more  about  the  aims  and  purposes 
e,f  our  organization  together  wlUi  some 
additional  material  that  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest.  . 

Kindlv  send  me  a  copy  of  your  proposed 
bill    and    let   me    know    U    you'd    like    some 
additional   material   on    the   subject   of    hu- 
man transplants  and  experimentation. 
Verv  trulv  yours. 

James  F.  Donnelly. 

President. 

ExErvTiVE  CuViJciL  or  the  Ei'Isco- 

I'AL  CHURCH. 

New  York.  S  Y  .  March  11.  19C8. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Oihce  Uiiilding. 
Washinqton.  DC. 

UiAR  "senator  Mondale:  I  have  lollowcd 
Willi  ureal  interest  your  proposal  lor  t  n  e 
f  .la-olishment  ol  a  Commission  on  Health 
Scicr.ce  and  Sociclv  and  has  noted  the  rcac- 
f.ons  to  your  plan  in  the  March  6  edition  of 
the  Concressiunal  Record. 

You  inav  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Episco- 
oal  Church  has  offiVlally  concerned  itself 
with  the  matters  relating  to  your  proposal, 
bolh  la  us  resolution  on  scientific  and  medi- 
,Ml  technology  at  the  1967  Oeneral  Conven- 
tion ol  the  Church,  and  at  the  February  1968 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  at  which 
the  enclosed  resolution  was  p'.issed  unanl- 
inouvlv  I  -shall  undoubtedly  be  deeply  in- 
volved with  these  questions  In  the  light  of 
our  Church's  action. 

Please  accept  my  very  best  wishes  to  \ou 
in  >our  continued  eiforts  in  this  held. 
Sincerclv  yours. 
The  Rev  Kenneth  W  Mann.  Ph.  D.. 
Executive  Secretary.  Diiision  of  Patoral 
Services. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

March   9.  1968 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
voice  my  support  for  your  proposal  for  a 
national  commission  to  i^iudy  the.—  legal, 
social  and  ethical  issues  that  accompany 
Transplant  operations, '—etc. 

If  the  story  as  reported  in  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  is  in  essence  true.  Dr. 
Barnard's  remarks  that  such  a  commission 
would  be.^-an  insult  to  doctors' .  and 
would  bring  m.  -"unquahfied  outsiders, 
are  deplorable. 

In  my  opinion,  such  remarks  constitute 
further  "evidence  that  such  a  commission 
is  needed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  E.  Weicent.  M.D.. 
Pathologist.  VA  Hospital. 

Patients    Aid  Society.  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  12,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  May  I  commend 
vou  on  vour  proposed  bill  to  establish  a 
group  of  legal,  medical  and  theological 
authorities  to  decide  who  would  get  heart 
and  other  transplants.  Had  I  knovvn  of 
these  public  hearings  on  your  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  appeared  before  your 
committee   to  deliver   a   statement. 

I  certainly  don't  think  the  decisions  of 
human  transplants  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  doctors  to  decide  anymore  than  a 
declaration  of  war  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  generals. 

I  am  enclosing  one  of  our  pamphlets  to 


RESOLl-TION 

Ai  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
held  Februarv  '20  2'2.  1968.  at  Seabury  House. 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  the  lollowing  Resolution 
was  adopted: 

Whereas  New  developments  in  medic.il 
lechnologv.  high-lighted  by  heart-trans- 
plants, and  certain  other  "radical"  surgical 
procedures,  have  given  greater  urgency  to 
ethical  questions  relating  to  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  persons  and  the  well-being  <.I 
■society,   involving  such   possibilities  as 

Premature  public  anticipation  of  Imnunent 

'^\'nreallstic  hopes  in  the  minds  of  affected 
individuals. 

Undefined  criteria  lor  choosing  paticnt- 
rccipients  ot   costly  and   rare  operations. 

Inadequate  safeguards  against  undue  in- 
lUience  upon  the  perspectives  and  decisions 
of  recipients,  donors,  and  their  families^ and 
The    problem    of    ascertaining   beyond    all 
reasonable  possibility  ol  error  the  appropri- 
atelv  denned  dc.uh  of  a  potential  donor,  and 
uf  taking  every  appropriate  mea.sure  to  sus- 
tain life;  And  j.     , 
Whereas.    Manv    members   of    the    medic;il 
and    scientific    prulessions    arc    deeply    con- 
cerned  with  the  gravity  of  these  questions 
and   are   attempting   to  develop   appropnate 
professional  and  public  standards  and  poli- 
cies in  dealing  with   them:   Therefore  be  n 
Resolved.  That,  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of    promnt    response    to    the.se    issues     the 
E.xecutive  Council   ol   the  Episcopal  Church 
c'iU  tipon  the  members  cl  this  Church,  other 
rellginu-.  bodies,  and  other  men  of  goodwill 
to  torn  in  urging  that  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific professions  exercise  concerted  leadership 
and  the  greatest  caution  in  human  experi- 
mentation and  the  application  of  such  new 
techniques;  And  be  it  further 

liesolved.  That  the  appropriate  staff  per- 
sons of  the  Executive  Council  be.  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed  to  enter  into  consult:i- 
tions  with  respresentative  standard-  and 
pohcv-setting  bodies  of  the  medical  and 
scientific  professions  in  surgical  procedures, 
and  during  the  course  of  such  consultations. 
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to  stress  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  ad- 
vice on  the  related  moral  and  ethical  prtn- 
ciples  Involved  In  reaching  their  conclusions 
upon  all  such  policies  and  standards;  And 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  ExecuUve  Council  re- 
quesu  Ite  staE  to  bring  to  the  Council,  as 
r  Tly  OS  possible,  recommendations  for  Imple- 
menting the  Resolution  of  the  1967  General 
C-nventlon.  which  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  "to  carry  out  a  study,  with  the  aid  of 
physicians,  scientlsU.  and  clergymen,  of  the 
nior.il  Issues  raised,  and  likeljt  to  be  raised, 
by  present  and  prospective  advances  in  scien- 
tific and  medical  technology,  and  report  the 
results  thereof  to  the  63rd  General  Conven- 
tion, through  the  Joint  Commission  of  The 
Cliurch  in  Human  AfT.iirs." 

Stanford  Univeesitt 

School  op  Medicine. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  March,  11,  1968. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalb 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAK  Mb.  Mondali::  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Sub- 
cointnltte«  and  am  grateful  for  the  benefit 
to  oae  of.  •rchanglng  views  with  you  and 
Senator  Rlbicoff.  As  you  recall  from  the  testi- 
mony that  I  gave,  my  objections  to  S.  J.  Res. 
145  focused  on  its  broad  application  to  basic 
scientific  and  health-science-related  re- 
search. I  was  not  asked  and  failed  to  volun- 
teer my  opinions  about  applied  human  re- 
search such  as  that  involving  organ  trans- 
plans.  Prom  this,  unfortunately,  the  local 
press  and  some  others  have  gained  the  im- 
pression that  I  oppose  all  objectives  of  the 
resolution.  It  was  made  clearer  In  the  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  Issues  and  Answers 
program  filmed  Friday  afternoon  that  Dr. 
Lederberg  and  I.  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Barnard, 
do  not  oppose  the  formulation  of  guidelines 
to  cope  with  the  legal,  social  and  ethical 
implications  involved  in  research  with  pa- 
tients. I  Imagine  that  my  colleagues  who 
are  doing  research  with  patients  and  are 
beset  by  these  problems  in  their  work  might 
be  helped  by  guidelines  formulated  by  groups 
of  medical  experts.  We  would  hope  that  such 
groups  organized  and  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  major 
professional  organizations  would  do  this  work 
promptly. 

We  know  that  research  with  patients  in- 
evitably entails  some  risks.  But  research  is 
the  lifeline  of  medicine!  Although  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  concern  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
medical  researchers  I  believe  they  would  still 
welcome  guidelines  that  would  protect  us 
all  from  the  indiscretions  of  a  few.  Such 
guidance  would  facilitate  medical  research 
and  patient  care  and  avoid  damaging  and 
unjustified  criticism. 
With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ahthur  Kornberg. 


AN  AFRICAN  REPORT 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
Mr.  George  J.  Volger.  who  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  Station  KWPC 
in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  believes  in  on-the- 
pround  inspection  of  the  areas  about 
which  he  reports  over  his  radio  station; 
and  he  has  made,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  repeated  and  extensive 
trips  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Last  fall,  he  completed  a  visit  of  ap- 
proximately 4  months  to  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  in  order  to  examine  the 
cDnditions  there,  so  that  he  might  re- 
port over  his  station  the  findings  he 
made. 

Mr.  Volger  Is  an  objective  reporter.  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  a  preconceived 


point  of  view.  He  undertakes  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  the  areas  which  he  visits 
and  to  report  factually. 

He  has  compiled  a  so-called  African 
report  as  of  December  1967,  from  which 
he  has  used  excerpts  from  time  to  time 
in  his  radio  programs.  He  sent  me  a  copy 
of  this  report  some  time  ago,  and  I  was 
so  impressed  with  his  findings,  especially 
about  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  South- 
west Africa,  Zambia,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  along  the  Atlantic  side 
of  Africa,  in  the  southern  portion,  that 
I  asked  his  consent  to  place  this  compila- 
tion of  notes — that  is  what  it  amounts 
to — in  the  Recop.d. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  i-ead  this  re- 
port, not  from  an  emotional  standpoint 
but  from  a  factual  standpoint;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
rs  follows: 

An  African  Report,  December  1967 

(By  George  J.  Volger.  Radio  Station  KWPC, 

Muscatine,  Iowa) 

On  Saturday,  February  4th,  1967,  at  0800, 
the  I'SS  Frayiklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  sched- 
uled t3  fire  a  national  salute  one  mile  north 
vt  the  breakwater  of  Cape  Town  Harbor. 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  At  0810  the  great 
US  .urcraft  carrier  \v:is  tD  enter  the  harbor, 
with  the  Landstem  Drum  Majorettes  of  Cape 
Town  t3  welcome  the  ship  as  it  came  to  quay 
side  at  0840. 

In  a  detailed  IS-page  program,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  had  set  out.  In  cooperation  with  the 
South  African  Kcverr.ment  officials,  a  four 
day  visit  by  cfficers  and  men  of  the  ship. 
The  U.S.  ..\mbasivador.  William  M.  Rountree. 
foresaw  the  visit  .is  an  important  step  in 
workins;  more  closely  with  the  South  Afri- 
crn  government  and  people.  He  had  received 
cood  cooperation  from  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister of  fouth  .\fr:cn.  B.  J.  Vorster.  who  had 
t.-.ken  over  those  reins  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  H.  F.  Verwoerd.  South  Africans 
of  aU  r.Tcial  backgrour.d.5  had  worked  on  the 
i  reparations.  At  the  U.S.  Embassy  I  saw 
^■tacks  of  letters  from  South  Africans  who 
liad  offered  their  homes  to  these  Navy  men 
from  the  United  States. 

To  aid  in  greeting  the  US.  servicemen. 
South  Africans  had  driven  and  flown  from  as 
far  away  as  Johannesburg,  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  east. — But  the  landing  never  took 
place.  ...  At  the  last  moment,  even  while 
thousands  crowded  the  docking  area,  frantic 
Instructions  from  Washington  cancelled  the 
visit — clue  to  the  Republic's  racial  policy.  A 
U.S.  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  described  our  country's 
uction  as  the  "height  of  what  amounts  to 
stupidity".  It  appeared  to  me  that  our  hand- 
ling succeeded  in  offending  practically 
everyone. 

In  Cape  Town,  a  few  weeks  after  this 
episode,  I  learned  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  that 
over  a  half-dozen  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  the 
previous  year,  with  their  white  and  negro 
crew  memt>ers.  had  visited  Cape  Town,  with 
no  difficulties  whatsoever  resulting. 

And  now.  a  few  months  later,  while  I  am 
writing  this  report,  I  learn  (from  a  South 
African  Rotary  Club  Bulletin)  that  once 
again  U.S.  Navy  ships  are  docking  at  Cape 
Town.  Have  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment once  again  shifted  policy? 

The  cancellation  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
visit — planned  basically  for  needed  ship  re- 
pairs, not  a  social  stop — was  due  to  last  min- 
ute {xjlitical  pressures  being  applied  at  the 
White  House  and  Navy  offices  in  Washington. 
However,  to  wait  until  the  final  moments, 
made  the  U.S..\.  appear  weak  and  undecided. 
To  make  the  situation  even  worse,  the  U.S. 
;Unbassador   In   Cape  Town,  after   weeks  of 


preparation,  was  not  advised  of  the  cancella- 
tion until  the  last  moment.  It  placed  him  in 
more  than  an  embarrassing  situation.  It  wa.? 
quite  obvious  that  U.S.  policy  could  be  based 
on  last-minute  localized  pressures  from  Con- 
gressmen and  others  seeking  political  •merit 
badges",  rather  than  the  knowledgeable 
judgment  of  a  well-trained  diplomat  such  as 
Ambassador  Rountree. — And  now.  with  the 
news  that  the  ground  rules  regarding  South 
African  visits  by  the  U.S.  Navy  have  been 
revised  once  again,  any  Interested  observer 
can't  help  but  ask,  "Just  who  is  writing  the 
rule  book — and  how  many  policy  variations 
can  be  expected?"  Inconsistency  certainly 
doesn't  breed  confidence. 

In  the  many  changing  hues  of  the  inter- 
national political  scene,  the  story  of  the 
USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  may  not  carry 
much  weight  for  future  historians.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  is  indicative  of  U.S.  actions  to 
too  great  a  degree.  In  almort  four  months 
of  travel  in  Africa,  visitin;;  widely  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  countries  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent.  I  return  with  much 
concern  about  the  stand  of  the  U.S. — in  pol- 
icy statement  issued  from  Washington,  and 
on  the  floors  of  the  United  Nations.  Not  only 
do  I  have  the  feeling  of  inconsistency,  but  a 
l.'.ck  of  realism  and  objectivity,  and  a  true 
facing  of  the  facts. 

After  a  stay  of  some  ten  days  in  Cape 
Town,  I  rented  a  car.  travelUng  widely  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  visiting  towns 
of  all  sizes,  living  on  sheep  ranches,  cattle 
and  tobacco  farms,  speaking  with  the  so- 
called  "Europeans",  Coloured.  Bantu  or  Afri- 
cans, and  Asiatics.  Considerable  time  was 
Foent  in  Southwest  Africa,  Zambia,  and 
Rhodesia.  And.  after  boarding  a  freighter  at 
Luanda.  Angola,  we  had  stops  at  Congo 
Brazzaville,  Gabon.  Uberla,  and  my  final 
stop,  Dakar,  Senegal, 

The  purpose  of  my  trip,  tape-recorded  in- 
terviews of  wide  subject  range  for  radio  and 
educational  programs,  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  meet  people  who  might  not  be  too 
accessible  for  the  average  visitor,  or  a  U.S. 
government  representative.  My  trip  was  self- 
financed— and.  although  I  utilized  various 
African  government  ofllces.  and  such  associa- 
tions as  the  South  African  Foundation.  I 
chose  my  own  subject  material  and  contacts. 
It  is  almost  Impossible  for  the  U.S.  citizen 
to  make  any  considered  judgment  on  the 
many-sided  African  situation.  Any  statement 
referring  in  general  to  "Africa"  is  question- 
able, as  each  country  must  be  discussed  in 
the  light  of  Its  own  specific  background  and 
history.  The  news  media  have  not  done  com- 
mendable work— there  is  much  prejud.ced. 
incomplete,  and  "loaded"  reporting.  Such 
four-hour  productions  as  the  recent  Africa 
of  the  ABC  television  network  are  guilty  of 
unbalanced  and  unfair  reportorial  wor'jt. 
While  Gregory  Peck  intones  the  extensive 
educational  and  health  problems  of  the 
northern  African  countries,  he  proceeds 
south  of  the  Zambezi  River,  and  completely 
neglects  to  relate  the  marked  advancements 
m  schooling,  sanitation,  agriculture,  health, 
housing,  and  the  superior  economic  picture 
of  all  races  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia. 

In  Neicsiveek  of  September  llth,  1967.  in 
a  story  on  the  terrorists  out  of  5;ambla,  the 
author  refers  to  Rhodesia's  'unschooled 
African  villagers".  What  a  descriptive  phrase 
to  tise  when  Rhodesia,  along  with  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  far  outdistances  the 
balance  of  African  countries  in  educating  it.s 
millions  of  non-white  residents. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  stury  told  of  the 
U.S.A.  finally  paying  members  of  the  Che- 
halls  Indian  tribe  for  832.000  acres  of  la;;d 
which  had  been  taken  over  in  1355.  The 
sale  price — less  than  $1.00  an  acre!  If  a 
similar  story  had  come  out  pf  South  Africa, 
with  the  "Europeans"  paying  that  amount 
to  the  Bantu.  I  can  well  imagine  the  un- 
balanced treatment  the  account  would  re- 
ceive.   (And    while    our    State    Department 


criticizes  the  Rhodeslans  and  South  Africans 
for  their  racial  policies,  can  we  really  offer 
our  treatment  of' the  American  Indian  as  the 
proper  example  for  other  nations  to  foUo';' 
Strongly  prejudiced  reporting  seeps  into 
ovn-Sol  texlbooks.  In  getting  to  Knoto 
■-^ouf  Africa,  written  by  a  former  New  York 
Ti^-nes  correspondent,  Leonard  Ingalls.  (pub- 
Usher    Coward-McCann,.  the  opening  para- 

'  raoh  reads:  .-   ,    , i 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  land- 
^■nd  a  troubled  one.  The  threat  of  civil  war 
hangs  over  its  citv  streets  and  haunts  the 
rolling  farmlands."  ,,„„„„„ 

Not  too  many  months  ago.  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  St  a  t^ 
in  charge  of  African  Affairs,  voiced  his  fear 
o^  rioting  and  violence  breaking  out  in 
Rhodesia  'and  the  Republic  of  South  Afrlc.. 
Following  the  riotous  outbreaks,  loot mc,  and 
murders  In  Detrolt-hls  honie  State  plus 
civic  disorders  In  some  one  hundred  other 
U  S  cities.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ingalls 
must  now  consider  their  African  prognos- 
tications In  a  new  light. 

As  a  professional  broadcaster.  I  have  over 
the  years  admired  various  news  P/o<l"=^ti°f 
of  the  BBC.  When  I  learned  of  terrori.^t- 
baltlng  broadcasts  from  Zamblan  transmit- 
?ers  Which  were  controlled  by  the  British 
my  estimations  descended.-And  when  I 
lelmed  In  Bullawayo,  Rhodesia  tha  the 
BBC  had  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of 
utilizlne  film  clips  of  a  fire  some  years  ago 
at  the  Meikle's  Department  Store,  and  edit- 
ing this  into  current  "terror  and  not  cover- 
age, I  lost  all  respect. 

When  south  African  sources  complained 
of  a  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
telecast  on  South  Africa,  the  photographer. 
LeoTLamprecht.  stated  that  despite  assur- 
ances the  CBC  had  altered  his  original  script. 
What  is  it  in  the  Rhodesian-South  African 
Situation  that  motivates  normally  °^J^«tUe 
news  media  to  adopt  policies  and  methods 
which  they  accuse  others  of  using? 

in  spite  of  the  widely  used  terms  terror 
oppression,  civil  war,  police  state  used  in 
reference  to  Rhodesia  and  the  HeP^bhc  of 
south  Africa,  the  description  is  simpl>  not 
true  I  travelled  hundreds  o£  miles  in  both 
countries,  talking  extensively  with  whites, 
As^tlcs.  Bantu  (of  African  in  Hhodesi-  ' 
many  times  in  very  remote  areas  and  experi- 
3  no  such  climate.  In  contrast,  the  large 
majority  of  the  police  force  In  Rhodesia  are 
Sriclnl  But,  one  has  to  look  rather  long 
and  h^d  to  find  even  these  men-the  m- 
ternal^hodesian  situation  has  Blmply  not 
demanded  such  protective  approach.  (The 
ter^orUts  crossing  the  Zambezi,  fom  Zam- 
bia In  many  cases  have  been  apprehended 
by  black,  not  white  Rhodeslans.) 

After  an  extensive  study  ^^^P ''^ Jl'-;°^^"^^ 
Rene  Wormser,  member  of  the  New  York 
Sar-Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  Professor  o  Po- 
litical Science  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  James  J.  Kilpatrlck.  editor  of  the  «tc,t- 
mond  Nercs-Leader-st^te  in  the  May  1967  is- 
sue of  the  National  Review,  that  ... 
"  the  first  of  astonishments  m  Rhode- 
sia is  its  tranquillity.  .  .  .  The  present  situa- 
Von  is  one  of  utter  calm".  My  observations 
are  in  agreement.  For  us  to  brand  Rhodesia 
"a  threa't  to  world  peace"  and  at  the  same 
time  apologize  to  Russia  for  damaging  a  ship 
at  Haiphong  Is  ludicrous. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  agree  with  all 
a  pects  of  government  policy  in  South  Africa 
ard  Rhodesia.  I.  too.  rebelled  at  some  of  the 
aspects   of   apartheid  in  South  Africa-the 
Leparate  elevators,  post  office  windows    te^- 
plfone  booths,   separate   theatrical   perform- 
, -es  for  white  and  non-white.  Some  of  the 
r...;t  controversial  regulations  are  found  In 
the  Group  Areas  Act,  setting  up  residential 
'.^regation    of    Whites,    Indians,    Coloureds 
nauld  racial  background),  and  Bantus,  and 
,rso  a  DOlicy  of  job  reservation  in  some  in- 
dustries   limiting  certain  responsibilities  to 
whites  only. 
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But.  we  must.  In  all  honesty,  and  if  we 
really  wish  to  know  the  full  story.  Investi- 
gate and  objectively  judge  what  advance- 
rnent*  have  been  and  are  being  made^  I  be- 
lieve that  our  government  must  level  with  It- 
self, the  American  public,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  we  do  not  re-analyze  and  vary  our 
present  course,  the  United  States  could  find 
Itself  in  the  position  of  taking  up  e^  en  more 
aggressive  action  against  po.ssibly  he  onlv 
two  African  countries  which  can  oiler  con- 
tinued growth  and  solidarity  lor  some  jearo 
into  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  sanctions  against 
Rl-.odesia.  our  country  Is  in  the  questionable 
position  of  having  to  secure  such  material  as 
chrome  from  Communl.t  Rus..ia  rather    han 
Rhodesia-at  the  same  time  .  nat  the  USSR 
is   suDDlvlng    planes,    (.rmani^nt.    and    other 
varTpplief  to  North  Vi.t  Nun.  While  the 
US.    loins   with   Fnglanrl    m    attempting   to 
beat  down  Rhodesia  ^^1th  '-^^"^'1°"^'  ^"^^^.^ 
ships  nonchalantly  trade  <-penly  with  Cuba 
rnd  the  Communists  ot  North  Virt  Nam.  Ttic 
Rhodesian  sanctions  have  forced  more  than 
one    U.S.    industrialist    to    deal    "under    the 
table"    to    secure    vital    ores    and    materials. 
One    Rhodesian    mining    executive    told    me 
that  he  had  been  contacted  by  U.S.  business 
representatives  seeklnc  to  purchase  certa  n 
strategic   minerals,   but   he   refused   to   talk 
bunnies   With   thcm-until   U.S.   policy   v.as 

revised.  ^  .  ..  „, 

In    Rhodesia.    It    was   quite    obvious    that 
the    sanctions    were   certainly    not    bilnping 
Pbcut  the  financial  crisis  belnB  described  by 
Britain.  Firms  sending  merchandise  to  Rho- 
desia Eimplv  route  orders  via  the  Republic  of 
south    Africa    or    Mozambique.    Rhodesians 
mav  nay  a  little  more  commission  but   the 
•mail    comes    through."   The    challenge    has 
motivated  Rhodesians  to  establish  oyer  200 
new  industries.  Housewives  told  me  that  In 
the  carlv  days  of  sanctions  such   items  as 
safetv    pins,    breakfast    cereals,    stationery, 
cosmetics,   and   paper   clips   were   extremely 
scarce   These  and  many  other  items  are  novv 
produced  in  the  country.  And  the  Unilateral 
Declaration    of    Independence    has    resulted 
in  Ian  Smith's   popularity   jumping  from   a 
55-60';     to    almost    complete    backing.    LUi 
and  the  resulting  sanations  have  united  Rho- 
desians as  nothing  else  cculd  have. 

A.nd    with  all  the  news  concerning  Rho- 
desia the  amount  of  mUinformr.tion  Is  amaz- 
ine    Contrary  to  almost   general   belief,  the 
country  has  no  racial  restrictions  whatsoever 
controlling  a  citizen's  voting  franchise.  The 
riBht  to  vote  is  based  on  a  scale  of  education, 
property   ownership,   and   income,    with    the 
scale  applying  equally  to  all  races^  In  Rho- 
desia's 1961  constitution  15  of  the  Co  sv.ais 
m    Parliament   are    guaranteed    to   Africans. 
(It  also   sets   conditions   by   which   Africans 
may  compete  for  the  other  fifty  seats.)  True. 
m   numbers,   this   present   representation    is 
not  in  balance  racially,  but  if  comparisons 
are  to  be  made  on  this  basis,  how  many  years 
will   it  be   in  the  United   States  before   ten 
ner  cent  of  the  Congressional  seats  are  held 
bv  Negroes?  It  took  some  one  hundred  years 
following  the  Civil  War  before   Negroes  se- 
cured the  post  of  Mayor  in  cities  with  heavy 
non-white  populations. 

If  the  United  States  plans  to  initiate  a 
program  of  criticism  against  all  countries 
with  political-social-racial  policies,  we  have 
a  rather  gigantic  job.  On  his  next  trip  to 
Johannesburg.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
should  include  Zurich  as  a  stop-over,  as  the 
women  of  Switzerland  have  yet  to  secure 
their  right  to  vote.  Australia,  highly  lauded 
for  its  participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict has  rather  effectively  controlled  racial 
unrest  for.  in  its  immigration  policy.  Asiat- 
ics and  negroes  are  not  allowed  "do^^^n  un- 
der" And  Liberia,  never  colonized,  founded 
some  150  years  ago  by  slave  f amUles  of  the 
U  SA.  a  favorite  of  United  States  AID  pro- 
grams, and  the  site  for  our  Voice  of  America 
African  studios,  has  a  strictly  racial  policy. 


In  a  strong  stand  for  segregation,  the  Llber- 
an  Constitution  allo'^s  no  person  without 
negroid  blood  to  become  a  cltizen-and  only 
a  Mtlzpn  mav  own  land. 

we  havT  allowed  the  racial  bickering  to 
place  a  cloud  over  the  Important  and  basic 
fsst'es.  With  the  northern  A^'^can  countries 
(aided  by  the  United  States)  making  an  ob- 
session out  of  south  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
"the  stark  and  realistic  Issues  of  the  econom  c 
\BC's  ire  put  InU)  the  background.  A  hun- 
dred resolutions  In  the  United  Nations  c  r 
the  O^U  aealnst  Rhodesia  and  the  Bepubl  c 
of  South  Africa  are  i  ot  going  to  aid  the  agri- 
cultural and  indu^.tnal  output,  or  the  pessi- 
mistic health  and  educational  picture  in 
EUilonla.  Nlueria.  or  Liberia. 

Not  until  the  northern  African  countries 
r-ow  rtroneer.  and  show  substantial  proc- 
r;ss  <f  their  own.  will  their  ""Iclsms  of  the 
"White  .Mrica"  have  '""^1^,  ^^'^^*,  ™'  ''^ 
rather  dramatically  shown  by  the  fact  that 
over  a  million  .\frican  workers  from  other 
countries  have  crowded  Into  the  Republic  .f 
South  Africa  to  vork  In  the  expanding  In- 
du-tvif-s  Mid  mines. 

A  major  f.actor  for  workers  Is  the  Income 
T^icture.   Excludinc  South  Africa.  Per  "pUa 
income  averages  'J5  dollars  yearty  In  Afrlcati 
countries    and  in  some  it  Is  down  to  the  40 
dollar  area.  Bantu  earnlncs  in  the  Republic 
pf  south  Africa  are  far  higher,  and  compare 
not  too  hadlv  with  incomes  in  seme  European 
countries:  Monthly  figures  lor  Bantu^^^ome 
in  south  Africa  average  out  at  *55.0O-Spain 
all      v.orkers      $69.00— Greece.      $57  O0--and 
Yugoslavia.  $40.00.  Annual  Income  per  head 
of  population  is  three  times  that  of  Ghana 
nve\'!mes  that  of  Nigeria.  ..nd  six  tirnes  that 
of   India.  The  non-white  citizens  of  South 
Africa  run  more  motor  <^a«  per  capita  than 
people  in  countries  behind  the  Iron  C^rtAin^ 
Over  the  past  few  vears.  charges  of     Elu\e 
H?or     have^.een   levelled   at  South   Africa, 
especiallv  in  connection  witn   the  pressures 
for  the  united  Nations  to  set  a  special  com- 
mittee to  take  over  the  ^upervisaon  of  South 
West    Africa,    the   area   mandated   to   South 
Africa    I  visited  the  main  offices  cf  SWANT-A 
fs?uth   west   Africa    Native   Labor   Associa- 
fon)    at   Grootlontein.   SWA.   I   am   certain 
that  in  the  past  there  have  been  many  cases 
of  inlustices  involved  in  the  Bantu  labor  pro- 
curement.   Visiting    administration    oftc  als. 
and  also  speaking  with  Ovambo  workers  1  v- 
ing  in  the  compound  area.  I  also  know  that 
changes    have    taken    place.    Contacting    of 
vorklrs,  and  the  setting  up  of  agreements 
and  conuacts  in  relation  to  period  of  ^ork 
and  income,  is  basically  similar  to  the  man- 
ner   n  v.^rch  migrant  workers  are  brought 
into  Iowa  to  work  In  the  tomato,  pickle  and 
sucar  beet  fields.  .,  ,„„ 

I   feel  that   many   critics  of  South  Africa 
and    Rhodesia    are    neglecting    to    recognize 
bLic  difficulties  these  countries  have  needed 
to  sunnount  in  building  their  expanding  In- 
dustry   and    agriculture-too    many    critics 
have    explained    this    success    ^^Ith      cheap 
fabor.  plus  gold  and  diamonds."  Sonae  indus- 
tries    such    as    Buffelsfonteln    Gold    Mine. 
«hlch    I    visited    outside    of    Johannesburc. 
have  workers  representing  over  80  different 
hmguages-necessitatlng   the   learning   of    a 
new^anguage.  Fanagulo,  f- l-^^^^^-^".'^,'; 
cations.  And  there  I-  the  land  It-^elf^I.i      .e 
tobacco  growing  area  of  Karol  In  RhocesM^ 
land  development  was  not  possible  until  the 
T.f^  inVn.;  bec-u-"  '  f  the  number  of  lion?. 
alon"4ith    the   tsetse    Hy.    In    South   West 
Mr?c°a    a  farmer,   a   fonncr   British   Colonel, 
and  his  wife  while  raising  cattle  and  mal.-. 
have  had  to  t.ake  time  out  to  shoot  fort: - 
one  leopards  on  their  arid  farm  land.  A  major 
problem  m  South  Africa  Is  the  lack  of  water, 
and  inconsistent  rainfall-the  Orange  River 
Project  Tso-vear  construction  plan  of  dams^ 
weirs  and  tunnels  is  now  well  "nderway   _The 
630-mllllon  doUar  cost,  entirely  financed  in 
the  Republic,  win  not  only  give  agriculture 
a^eat'^^oost  but  also  add  229  megawatts  cf 
hydroelectric  power. 
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No  matter  what  varied  viewpoints  are  aired 
on  the  African  picture,  all  seem  to  agree  that 
increased  educational  levels  are  a  basic  ne- 
cessity for  future  growth.  In  spite  of  strong 
criticism  from  other  African  countries  and 
from  the  United  States,  educational  figures 
and  results  In  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
point  out  that  these  two  countries  (with- 
out the  assistance  of  U.S.  Aid)  have  done 
quite  well.  In  South  Africa  over  70':  of  the 
Bantu  children  In  the  7-14  age  group  are  in 
school.  Some  2.000  Bantu  are  in  Universities 
or  Medical  School,  with  some  200  graduating 
vearly.  In  Rhodesia,  80^:  of  the  children  re- 
ceive a  minimum  of  five  years  schooling,  and 
members  of  all  races  are  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  in  Salisbury.  While  the  lit- 
eracy rate  among  the  Bantu  in  South  Africa 
is  approximately  50':,  what  has  happened 
in  Liberia,  where  over  $230  million  in  US. 
AID  have  been  aimed  at  raising  the  whole 
educational  level?  An  officer  of  the  U^, 
Embassy  in  Monrovia  advised  me  that  the 
literacy  rate  In  Liberia  was  less  than  live  per 
cent. 

While  m  Liberia  I  spent  some  time  with 
AID  personnel,  primarily  members  of  the 
Cornell- University  and  San  Francisco  State 
College  teams  working  in  the  University  and 
grade-high  school  administration  lev-els. 
After  some  90-man  years  of  work,  these  U.S.A. 
educators  were  not  at  all  enthused  in  their 
ability  to  train  Llberians  to  take  over  admin- 
istration and  department  heads  responsibili- 
ties Valuable  educational  grants,  it  was  ru- 
mored, are  handled  on  a  patronage  basis 
rather  than  individual  student  ability.  And 
evidently  many  young  men  who  do  receive 
higher  educational  experience  return  not  to 
enter  that  field  but  become  engaged  m  po- 
litically appointed  posts.  I  wondered  Just 
how  much  our  'helping  hand  and  heavy 
purse"  had  undermined  initiative  in  the 
Liberians. 

In  Zambia,  another  object  of  AID  from  this 
country,  a  discouraged  official  at  one  ot  the 
copper  mines  told  me  that  the  Zambian  gov- 
ernment has  issued  an  order  to  school  officials 
that  all  students  must  be  given  matricula- 
tion degrees,  no  matter  what  the  calibre  of 
work  produced.  With  school  standards  .-ag- 
glng.  industry  has  had  to  take  up  more  and 
more  educational  responsibilities. 

Propaganda  motivated  media  have  been 
quick  to  picture  and  tell  of  poor  living  con- 
ditions for  the  non-white.  And  I  saw  some 
of  these  areas,  such  as  certain  sections  of 
Soweto  a  Bantu  housing  sector  outside  of 
Johannesburg.  But  I  saw  throughout  the 
country  thousands  of  fine  middle  income 
apartments  and  homes  also.  In  some  15  years 
South  Afrl»a  has  accomplished  the  largest 
housing  program  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, with  a  budget  of  438  million  dollars^ 
Of  this  amount,  75^-  was  spent  on  164,000 
homes  for  Black  Africans.  In  Rhodesia  over 
the  past  ten  years.  Just  under  90  millions  of 
dollars  has  been  allocated  to  housing  for 
Africans. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  world  thrilled  to  the 
news  that  a  successful  heart  iranspHnl  had 
been  completed  in  Cape  Town.  (This  wa^s 
one  of  the  few  news  stories  out  of  South 
Africa  in  recent  vears  that  was  free,  at  least 
initially,  of  racial  overtones  when  wTitten 
for  US.  listeners  and  readers).  What  a  pity 
that  the  valuable  knowledge  and  medical  ex- 
perience of  these  South  African  physicians 
will  not  be  more  readily  accepted  by  other 
African  countries.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
racial  bickering,  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
^tith  Africa  and  Rhodesia  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  under-developed  units.  In  con- 
trast, a  new  John  F.  Kennedy  Hospital  is 
now  being  constructed  in  Monrovia,  Liberia 
with  funds  from  the  U.S-A.— and  a  Llberian 
government  spokesman  has  stated  unoffi- 
cially that  he  shudders  to  think  of  the  day 
the  hospital  wlU  be  turned  over  to  his  gov- 
ernment, as  the  number  of  Llberian  doctors 


can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
or  less. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  over  8,200  doc- 
tors and  specialists,  or  one  for  every  1,800 
Inhabitants— in  Rhodesia,  one  for  every  4,300 
persons  In  Liberia,  there  is  one  for  every 
40,000  persons,  and  Ethiopia,  one  for  every 
96.000  South  Africa  has  over  40.000  trained 
and  probationer  nurses,  and  of  these  over 
10.000  are  non-white  While  visiting  the 
Livingston  Hospital  for  the  Bantu  in  Port 
Eli/.abetli,  .S,A  .  and  Mpilo  Hospital  in  Bula- 
wayo,  Rhodes:  I,  I  w.ts  much  impressed  by 
irainins  etiu-pment  and  procedures,  and  the 
sense  of  pride  with  which  the  Africans  ap- 
proached  their   responsibilities. 

One  rither  interesting  point,  in  Bulawayo, 
rUiodesia.  the  .'sophisticated  and  extremely 
exoen.sive  X-ray  and  cobalt  treatment  equip- 
ment is  locitedin  Mpilo  Hospital  for  Africans, 
not  the  hof^pltal  for  whites.  Tlie  reason  Is 
quite  simple;  there  is  much  higher  fre- 
quency uf  11.^  due  to  great?r  number  of 
Africans.  Whites  requiring  treatment  go  to 
the  African  hospital.  It  is  also  at  Mpilo  Hos- 
n!t..l  where  white  nurses  serve  under  the 
direction  of  Afrlc.ui  .supervisory  personnel. 

Trib.ilism,  its  customs,  and  the  Africans 
reli.ince  en  v.-it.-hcr.ift  are  .ilmost  incompre- 
hen.^ible  to  Westerners.  A  hospital  admin- 
istr.itor  at  Mpilo  Hospital.  Bulawayo,  Rho- 
desia, st.ited  that  African  nurses,  with  train- 
ms  in  biology,  physics,  chemistry  would 
EtlTl  seek  the  witch  doctor  in  case  of  serious 
accident  or  illness  in  their  families.  In 
Z-imbia  a  higher  government  official  pleads 
with  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to 
cease  relying  on  witchcraft  to  further  their 
legislative  Liims.  In  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  a 
healthy  African  worker  In  a  modern  tlre- 
rec.ippmg    plant    dies    as    the   result   of    the 

•  witch  dijctor"  placing  a  curse  on  him.  Near 
Windhoek,  in  South  West  Africa,  a  mother, 
on  the  command  of  the  tribal  chief,  took  out 
the  eyes  o£  lier  son,  accused  of  stealing  (the 
court  trial  of  this  case  was  In  session  In 
Windhoek  when  I  visited   there). 

One  tribal  custam  which  affects  the  Initia- 
tive and  accomplishments  of  a  worker  Is 
found  in  most  African  countries.  If  a  man 
secured  .i  r.iise  in  income,  he  may  find  a 
horde  of  relatives  on  his  doorstep,  and  he 
must  tike  care  of  them.  A  U.S.  consulting 
engineer  in  Monrovia  told  me  of  a  Llberian 
worker  who  pleaded  that  his  employer  not 
divulge  the  .imount  ot  his  salary  to  his 
parents— he  could  foresse  many  unemployed 
relatives  moving  imde;-  his  roof  which  would 
pretty  well  cripple  his  own  personal   plans. 

Over    the    centuries    Africans    have    never 

•  voted"  as  we  know  of  it.  Ways  of  Western 
democracy  ( as  we  have  also  found  in  Viet 
Nam)  are  foreign  to  them.  Tribal  decisions 
begin  with  discussions  of  family  heads  and 
kraals  chiefs,  then  a  lengthy  palaver  of  coun- 
cillors before  the  Tribal  Chief  makes  a  deci- 
sion. This  tribal  approach  has  been  incorpo-^ 
rated,  along  with  a  Western  method  of  vot- 
ing, in  the  Bantu  government  of  the 
Transkei.  in  South  Africa. 

That  the  machinery  of  Western  democracy 
i3  difficult  for  the  African  nationalist  to 
fathom  is  .-ecu  in  this  analysis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  ^talau■l  Ncics.  official  organ  of 
the  Malawi  Nationalist  Party  on  November 
26th,  1960: 

"For  in  a  typical  two-party  system,  you 
have  two  parliamentary  factions — one  dedi- 
cated to  doing'  and  another  dedicated  to 
•undoing'.  ...  So  from  its  very  birth  every 
law  proposed  and  passed  by  a  Government 
has  bitter  foes  to  see  to  its  immediate  or 
ultimate  annihilation  It  is  a  system  of 
government  with  a  built-i'n  subversive 
mechanism.  Under  It  a  State  works  with,  and 
finances,  forces  of  its  own  destruction  .  ,  . 
(but)  Africa  must  evolve  systems  that  suit 
her  people's  attitudes  and  temperament." 

The  number  of  African  countries  with  one- 
party  "democracies"  bears  out  this  belief 
quite  strongly. 


There  are  undoubtedly  many  changes  that 
Americans  would  like  to  see  in  Africa — not 
only  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  but  in 
all  African  countries.  But  In  attempting  to 
motivate  these  changes,  let's  not  Ignore  ad- 
vancements made  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  analyze 
the  situations  in  other  African  countries  in 
a  more  realistic  light. 

Obsession  with  racial  matters  of  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  has  kept  northern  African 
countries  from  concentrating  on  their  own 
vast  needs  for  advancement.  The  United 
States  has  not  helped  by  adding  more  sanity 
and  balance  to  the  problem.  Add  to  that 
the  fact  that  we  need  to  give  the  world  a 
better  answer  in  racial  problems  than  what 
we  have  displayed  up  to  the  present. 

Some  elements  of  light  can  be  seen.  At  an 
OAU  summit  meeting  at  Addis  Ababa,  Presi- 
dent Tubman  of  Liberia  suted  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  better  employed  in  putting  Its 
own  house  in  order.  Recently,  Phillip  Rich- 
ardson, the  first  charge  d'affaires  from 
Malawi  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  ar- 
rived in  Pretoria— his  aim,  "to  further  the 
good  relations  now  existing  between  Malawi 
and  South  Africa".  And.  the  New  York  Times 
has  shown  that  it  too  can  be  more  realistic 
in  its  approach,  when  C.  L.  Sulzberger  writes 
(Dec.  15th,  1967),  "It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  pipe  down  on  South  Africa.  This 
ccDuntry  has  a  race  policy  which  I  personally 
find  both  abhorrent  and  absurd.  It  Is  also 
exceedingly  arbitrary  in  applying  Justice  to 
white  opponents,  but  that  is  South  Africa's 
affair  not  otirs.  ...  It  seems  to  me  we  go 
too  far  in  interpreting  the  United  Nations 
embargo  on  South  Africa.  ...  We  would  do 
better  to  encourage  this  trend  (toward  tol- 
erance) and  foster  South  African  association 
with  the  outer  world  Instead  of  driving  it 
back  into  the  laager  of  isolation  from  which 
it  is  just  starting  to  escape." 

Even  with  our  vastly  more  advanced  educa- 
tional svsiem,  and  our  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, the  U.S.A.  remains  highly  concerned 
about  approaching  another  "summer  of  dis- 
content". If  our  problems  take  time,  is  it 
not  logical  to  grant  the  same  concession  to 
countries  whose  racial  spectrum  is  so  much 
more  intricate  and  Involved  than  our  own? 
Rather  than  a  policy  of  continuing  Irritation, 
can't  we  acknowledge  the  advancements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  and  find  ways  to  work 
together  on  solutions  to  complex  problems 
which  demand  a  united  effort  from  the  best 
minds  of  both  continents? 


RICHARD  K.  JONES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  (iisagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  tS.  454)  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 
ard K.  Jones.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate, 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  March  18,  1968,  page  6738, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion 01  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  TIME  FOR  FISCAL  RESTRAINT 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
idpnt'  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  ap- 
pears a^  SJtorial  caUing  attention  to  the 
fack  of  leadership  by  the  J,ohns°f/^"l; 
istration  in  having  exercised  the  proper 
fiscal  restraint  in  the  face  ol  our  con- 
tinuously mounting  deficits. 

The  editorial  cites  this  lack  of  fiscal 
restraint  as  being  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  American  dollar  and 
places  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  an 
expenditure  reduction  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  increase. 

The  article  very  properly  compliments 
Representative    Mills    "PO",  "^^.^J5'^ 
stand  he  has  taken  i^,^^«/ft^"^,^Jf '  ! 
realistic  expenditure  reduction  must  ac 
company  any  increase  in  taxes. 

PendiBg  on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  a 
bUl  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
the  automobile  and  telephone  excise 
taxes  which  otherwise  will  expire  AprU  1. 
Notice  has  been  served  that  when  his 
bill  is  considered  by  the  Senat*  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  to  attach  to  It 
an  amendment  which  will :  .  „  .„„ 

First.  Write  into  law  a  mandatory 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  1969  of  at 
least  $8  billion,  and  4.   ♦  „   i„ 

Second.  Enact  a   10-percent  tax  in- 
crease on  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions the  effective  date  of  the  corpora- 
tSa?to  be  January  1  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  individual  tax  to  be  April  1 
In  the  light  of  the  recent  run  on  our 
gold  supply  as  well  as  the  continuing 
p?essie  on  the  American  dollar  neither 
congress  nor  the  administration  has  a 
chSce  other  than  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
posal of  fiscal  restraint 

Since  this  biU  has  a  deadline  of  April 
first,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  leaa- 
ership  of  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  business  and  Proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 

^^The  pending  business  could  be  laid 
aside  with  the  clear  ^derstanding  that 
as  soon  as  the  tax  bill  has  been  disposed 
of  the  Senate  would  automatically  re- 
vert to  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
now  before  us.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall.Street  Journal  en- 
titled "Provided  by  Disaster,"  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  yesterdays  Washing 
ton  Daily  News  be  prmted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  19681 
Pbodded    by   Disasteb 


The  gold  crisis  provides  another  telUng  ex- 
ample oV  the  type  of  leadership  the  nation 
h^'^come  to  expect  from  the  ■Johnson  Admin 
istration  It  proved  incapable  of  senously  at 
tacking  the  problem  until  things  got  so  bad 
an  Amerlcan^uslnessman  in  Europejound 
he  couldn't  cash  dollars  to  buy  dmner. 

The  gold  dram,  after  all,  ^^n  t  start  la^t 
week  It  has  been  going  on  some  ttoe  now. 
?he  actual  Importance  of  the  problem  now 
Tcl^JZnJls  everyone,  -ntra^'.  s^^P^y 
with  the  low  priority  assigned  W  It  for  many 

vears.  Only  when  total  <=°ll^P^,*^!fXe^^ 
did  the  Administration  accept^lflnde«lt 

really  has  now-the  need  for  P^^^^  ^j°°J^fj^° 
and  international  meaeures  to  protect  the 

dollar. 


miMwm 

ff^  in  subsidizing  business,  Imagine  t^ 
'^ndards  of  aist?rity  concerning  the  social 
exnerlment^  of  which  It  Is  so  proud. 

Tha?^  narticular  foolishness  muv   or  may 
Tht  over  but  the  Administration's  leader- 

of  the  money  Involved.  Admln- 

The  most  serious  mark  against  the  Actoln 

a  specuTatn-e  Ittack  on  the  dollar-gold  rela- 

"'"-^e'remedy  has  been  equally  clear:  Get- 
♦  J^f  he  Federal  budget  closer  to  balance  and 
SSng^do-   on'the   --^^^^r ^^f^^lZ 

A  sln^  instance  of  such  temporizing  lead- 
ership SdS^rable  enough,  but  with  this 
Administration  It  seems  to  h^'e  bf^°^f^,! 
habit  Thus  the  whole  record  ot  Its  \  let 
namese  war  Is  that  of  policy  being  shaped 
onSTy  Response  to  one  crisis  after  another. 
?nL  General  economic  management.  It  re- 
buffed'wa/nlngs  of  serious  '-flfXrThe 
from  the  "new  economists"  until  after  the 
w-amlngs  had   proved  all  too  accurate 

Xl  .»ould  h.v.  Men  don,  .11  .o^l^ 

TB.t  rani  Be  «  silver  umng.  but  It  Is  .■» 
.  ickeolni!  Inaictraent  ol  their  own  eollec- 

s3ti:'eri.r.r=ivroS 

when  prodded  by  Impending  disaster. 


to  pass  a  tax  increase  ^.^^...^. 

Jrtd-^mtt'the^needs  of  our  forces  in 

^'wpTave  heard  these  encouraging  words 
,  )  %.  1.;  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  better 
'i^^e.a'lt'^B^c-.ulIe  by  now  there  is  no  other 

'^°t"s  not  a  question  <if  what  we  want  to 
do   ItV  a  question  of  what  we  have  to  do  _ 
The  top  Oovernment  bankers  of  the  world 

i,.Te  inXd  to  curb  the  '^P-"^^-"  ''^.f  !f„ 
But  the  bankers'  steps,  decided  on  at  an 
fme-eencv  se.sslou  here  last  week-end,  will 
rereU  buv  time-time  In  which  to  stave  off 

"c'on^rrhas  refused  to  raise  taxes  because 

the  key  men  were  <^°°^-'"'^«^.,,^*',h^°\'^°a 
vLonld  slmplv  spend  more  with  the  extra 
ronevb"'they'have   demanded   deep   cuts 

m  spending.  Now,  It  appears,  the  President 
i^  ill  the  process  of  agreeing. 

A  pood  many  people  and  a  good  many 
things  will  sutler  from  this.  ,  .  .  w. 
The  people  will  pay  more  In  taxe*.  Mr 
Johnson's  ''Great  Society"  programs^lU  have 
w  be  ,>o«tponed,  or  reduced,  or  abandoned^ 
U  won  1  be  a  happy  time  for  ^nybc^y-^  « 
LBJ  s  election-year  opponents  who  wlU  hil^e 
IhLs  much  more  to  u\\ii  about. 

But  If  priidence  had  been  prevailing  In 
tie  Government  the  Last  10  years,  the  prob- 
em  wotad  not  have  arisen.  If  Mr.  Johnsor^ 
had  held  down  spending  and  had  taken  r^ 
steps  w  prevent  the  excess  flow  of  doUars  out 
of  ?he  country  when  he  first  came  to  office, 
the  problem  would  have  gone  away. 

But  it  now  IS  too  late  for  any  ea^y  way  out. 
More  political  pussyfooting  simply  wlU  ag- 
eravate  the  crisis.  ^  __j 

^^e  country  can  survive  more  taxes  and 
It  can  survive  a  severe  cutback  In  "Great  So- 
c  etv"  "chemes.  The  suffering  ^hlch  wouW 
follow  a  collapse-^r  even  a  "ear  coUapse- 
of  the  mternauonal  monetary  system  would 
be  far  more  widespread  and  far  more  pain- 

^""if  we  do  not  shore  up  the  dollar,  in  any 
rase  it  Will  not  be  possible  to  do  aU  the 
twngs  Mr  Johnson  h'as  In  mind.  We  can't 
fight  a  war  ^.•lth  the  doUar  going  tx)  pot.  VVe 
cfn't  remodel  ciUes,  or  war  on  crime,  or 
purify  streams  or  do  much  of  anything  else 
If  inflation  becomes  rampant. 

The  senate  has  before  It  an  excise  tax  bUh 
sen  John  J,  Williams  has  an  amendment 
which  also  would  raise  the  Income  tax  and 
at  the  same  time  whack  $8  billion  out  of 
the  s4nXg  if  the  Senate  and  House  would 
adopt'^ms  pun  promptly.  It  -'ould  go  ^  long 
wav  toward  allevlaung  the  worid  trouble  In 
which  the  dollar  now  finds  ItEe.f. 

The  House  and  Senate  v\n  fall  this  only  .-t 
the  nauonal  peril.  LBJ  should  be  up  there 
demanding  action  on  the  whole  package. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  19, 
'  1968) 

ENCOURAGING    WORD    FROM    L.    B.    J. 

From  President  Johnson  the  wori,""*'^ 
more  or  les^that  he  finally  Is  wUllng  to 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tl^c  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

UT  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ^         ,,   ,.  „ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

""^Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HUNOIS— TRANSPORTATION  HUB 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatness  of  Illinois  as  a  producer  of  both 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
Is  enhanced  by  its  network  of  highway, 
rail,  air,  pipeline,  and  waterway  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Chicago  is  the  transportation  hub  of 
the  Nation.  Through  Chicago,  more  than 
through  any  other  gateway,  flows  a 
steady  movement  of  goods  of  all  kinds, 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  Here  are 
joined  the  eastern  and  western  railway 
systems,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi waterway  traffic,  our  vast  system  of 
pipelines,  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
motor  carriers  in  the  world,  and  the 
world's  busiest  airport. 

All  communities  in  Illinois,  from  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  the  smallest  farm  cen- 
ters, share  equally  in  the  good  things  of 
life  because  of  the  unparalleled  trans- 
portation system  serving  people  every- 
where. 

THe  Nation's  greatness  comes  in  large 
measure  from  the  fluid  movement  of 
goods  and  people.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  a  proud  record  in  the  development  of 
transportation  of  all  modes,  and  will  ex- 
pand its  transport  leadership  as  the 
economy  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation 
continues  to  grow. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we 
salute  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
making  up  our  vast  transportation  sys- 
tems on  the  occasion  of  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  May  12  to  18,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proc- 
lamation by  the  President,  designating 
National  Defense  Transportation  Day 
and  National  Transportation  'Week.  1968, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROCLAMATION        3834:         NATIONAL        DEFENSE 

Transportatic  N  Day  and  National  Trans- 
portation Week.  1968 
(By   the  President   of  the  United    States   of 
America  i 
One    hundred    years    .igo.    an    American 
travelling  from  San  Francisco  to  New  ^ork 
went  by  ship  to  Central  America,  crossed  the 
Isthmus  by  mule  and  wason.  and  four  weeks 
later  arrived  at  this  destination. 

One  year  later,  with  the  completion  of  our 
first  transcontinental  railroad,  he  coxild  travel 
in  relative  comfort  from  California  to  New 
York  in  ten  days. 

This  revolution  in  transportation  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  and  opportunities  for 
the  rapid  proijrefs  of  our  Nation— the  tam- 
ing of  a  vast  continent  with  a  rapidity  which 
astounded  the  countries  of  Europe  and  con- 
tinues to  amaze  historians. 

The  historv  of  our  country  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  storv  of  our  transportation— 
nor  can  its  future.  We  look  today  to  the 
leaders  of  our  transportation  industry  for  the 
imagination  and  enterprise  which,  in  the 
past  did  so  much  to  make  our  Nation  great. 
While  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  play  a  key  partnership  role 
In  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  our 
transportation  system,  basic  decisions  on  in- 
vestment and  operation  ajfe  made  by  private 
Industrv.  This  partnerslilp  between  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  f5rms  one  of  the  most 
critical  elements  of  our  economic  system. 

This  partnership  will  be  called  upon  in 
the  future  to  meet  even  greater  challenges 
than   ever   before. 

To  call  public  attention  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  great  industry— and  to  the  chai- 
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Icnges  it  faces— the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  res- 
olution approved  May  16.  1957  (71  Stat,  30), 
has  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  third  Friday  of  May  of  each  year 
as  National  Defense  Transportation  Day,  and 
by  a  Joint  resolution  approved  May  14,  1962 
(76  Stat.  691,  lias  requested  the  President 
to  proclaim  annuallv  the  week  of  May  in 
which  that  Friday  falls  as  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  a.s  a  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who.  inpht  and  day,  move  our  goods 
and  our  people  throughout  the  land  and 
aroiuid   the   world 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  herebv  designate  Friday.  May  17.  1968.  as 
National  Defense  Transportation  Day.  and 
the  week  beginning  May  12,  1968,  as  National 
Transportation  Week. 

I  urge  our  people  to  participate  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  transportation  industry, 
our  armed  services,  and  other  governmental 
•agencies  in  the  observance  of  these  occasions 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  National  De- 
fense Transportation  Day  and  National 
Transportation  Week  in  a  way  that  will  give 
the  citizens  of  each  community  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  lUid  appreciate  fully  the 
\ital  role  our  great  and  modern  transporta- 
tion system  plays  In  their  lives  and  In  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  March,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  njid  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


HOW  DANGEROUS  IS  MARIHUANA? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
statement  by  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  that  the  use  of  marihuana 
among  our  voung  people  is  on  a  sustained 
upswing,  while  that  of  LSD  is  decreasing, 
points  up  once  again  the  importance  of 
knowing  far  more  than  we  know  now 
about  marihuana  and  its  effects. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Dr.  Yolles  re- 
ported that  surveys  made  under  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  showed 
that  perhaps  2  million  high  school  and 
college  students  have  had  experience 
with  marihuana,  some  of  them  using  it 
only  a  few  times,  but  others  having 
deeper  and  more  regular  experience. 

He  furthermore  revealed  the  challeng- 
ing fact  that  fully  50  percent  of  the 
students  contacted  in  the  surveys  said 
they  had  felt  no  effects  whatsoever  from 
the'manhuana  they  had  used. 

This  brings  into  focus  again  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  marihuana,  and  about  which  I 
have  spoken  on  this  floor  before,  to  wit: 
How  dangerous  is  mariliuana? 
Does  it,  like  alcohol,  pose  primarily 
a  problem  in  its  use  rather  than  con- 
stitute an  abuse? 

Or  is  it  a  drug  whose  use  should  be  dis- 
couraged at  all  costs— a  drug  which 
under  certain  circumstances  .and  dos- 
ages can  lead  to  hallucinations,  to  a 
faulty  sense  of  lime,  to  a  loss  of  judg- 
ment, to  a  lack  of  muscular  coordination, 
and  to  many  other  undesirable  physical 
and  mental  manifestations? 

Again,  what  are  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  smoking  marihuana?  Could  it 
induce  lung  cancer,  as  we  know  the  smok- 


ing of  cigarettes  made  of  tobacco  can, 
or  can  its  continued  use  cause  chromo- 
somal changes,  as  we  know  can  be  the 
case  in  the  use  of  LSD? 

We  can  only  get  the  hard  data  to  make 
a  full  judgment  through  intensified  re- 
search, and  I  was  very  pleased  to  note, 
therefore,  that  the  budget  request  for 
drug  research  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health— the  principal  Federal 
agency  sponsoring  research  in  this  field- 
has  been  increased  from  $4  million  in 
fiscal  1968  to  $4,6  million  in  fiscal  1969.  I 
would  personally  favor  stepping  up  the 
research  rate  even  faster,  but  I  am  in- 
formed the  funds  requested  are  all  that 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  this 
time. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  has 
heartily  recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment support,  stimulate,  and  if  neces- 
sary do  the  research  on  marihuana  that 
is  long  overdue. 

We  should  be  launching  now,  today, 
every  type  of  study  which  will  bring  us 
any  of  the  answers  we  want  on  mari- 
huana, since  it  is  usually  2  or  3  years 
after  a  project  is  begun  before  definitive 
results  are  available,  and  in  any  study  of 
the  effects  of  long-term  use,  it  will  take 
even  longer,  of  course.  We  need  hard,  ir- 
refutable facts  immediately  because  it  is 
all  too  clear  that  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  literally  "going  to  pot." 

We  have  been  able  to  stem  to  some  de- 
gree the  use  of  LSD  because  we  can  prove 
it  produces  both  psychological  and  bio- 
logical effects  which  are  dangerous. 
Factual  scientific  infonnation  based  on 
research  findings  shows  that  LSD  can 
not  only  cause  severe  psychotic  re- 
actions, but  may  also  cause  chromosomal 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  user,  and  for 
a  woman,  in  her  children.  Most  of  our 
young  people  are  too  hardheaded  and 
ipractical  to  take  such  chances,  and  as 
the  full  effects  of  the  use  of  LSD  have  be- 
come more  widely  known,  its  use  has  de- 
chned. 

But  we  have  no  such  conclusions  on 
marihuana— in  fact  we  have  a  welter  of 
inconclusive  information  which  does  not 
impress  most  of  our  youth  in  the  least. 
And  now  the  fact  that  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health  has  just  told 
us  that  about  a  million  young  people  in- 
terviewed in  surveys  conducted  under 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health 
grants  say  they  felt  no  effects  whatso- 
ever from  marihuana  is  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  discourage  its  use. 

One  reason  we  do  not  know  more 
about  marihuana  than  we  do  is  that  there 
have  not  been  satisfactory  supplies  of 
the  product  for  research.  The  cannabis 
plant,  from  which  marihuana  is  made, 
grows  wild  in  many  places  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  generally  considered  as  in- 
ferior and  unwanted.  Supplies  of  a  .-stand- 
ard product  must  come  from  Mexico  or 
overseas.  Recently,  however,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  devel- 
oped a  synthetic,  called  THC,  and  since 
it  provides  a  satisfactory  product  for 
research,  this  will  ease  the  supply 
problem. 

A  number  of  programs  are  now  being 
inaugurated,  including  investigations  of 
long-range  toxicity  in  animals  through 
biochemical  research,  and  carefuHv  con- 
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trolled  human  studies.  In  addition,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  wlU 
expand  current  programs  of  social  and 
psychological  Investigations  of  marihua- 
na users  and  has  other  plans.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  all  these  studies  wUl  cost 
approximately  $5.25  million  over  the  next 

3  years.  ,    ,,     *  i 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  tells  us  that  it  has  developed  a 
survey  method  which  it  is  believed  will 
more  accurately  assess  the  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  marihuana  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  a  grant  proposal  for  a 
5-year  study  is  pending.  The  "no-effect 
findings  in  the  instance  of  I  million 
young  marihuana  users  is  suspect  for 
several  reasons. 

For  one,  there  is  serious  question  about 
the  potency  of  some  of  the  material  used. 
Alfalfa  is  sometimes  sold  for  marihuana 
in  cigarettes,  as  are  other  simUar  prod- 
ucts. A  young  person  may  think  he  has 
smoked  marihuana,  and  insist  he  felt  no 
effects,  when  actually  he  may  have 
smoked  something  else,  or  have  smoked 
marihuana  in  a  very  mild  form  The 
term  "marihuana"  includes  nearly  au 
parts  of  the  cannabis  plant,  and  can 
range  from  a  relatively  mild  mixture  of 
leaves  and  flowers  to  the  more  POtent 
pure  extract  which  is  known  as  hashish 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  used 
in  India  and  other  countries. 

Again,  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  drug  is  used  may  affect  the  results. 
as  may  also  the  fact  that  the  user  may 
not  know  what  to  look  for  insofar  as 
the  effects  are  concerned.  He  may  not 
realize  that  all  effects  of  the  so-called 
happy  weed  are  not  happy.  It  may  make 
him  depressed,  or  physically  ill.  or  it  may 
heighten  his  perception,  and  loosen  his 
inhibitions,  and  do  many  other  things. 
What  do  we  know  about  the  effects 
of  marihuana  at  this  time? 

We  know  it  can  cause  a  mild  euphoria, 
heightened  suggestibUity,  faulty  percep- 
tion distortion  of  time  and  space,  rapid 
heartbeat,  unsteadiness  and  drowsiness, 
and  can  prevent  muscular  coordination. 
Think  how  hazardous  some  of  these 
could  be  to  a  person  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  car. 

In  acute  intoxication,  especially  when 
marihuana  is  ingested,  we  know  it  can 
produce  hallucinations,  pronounced 
anxiety,  paranoid  reactions  and  tran- 
sient psychosis  lasting  from  4  to  6  hours. 
We  also  know  that  a  large  enough 
dose  can  cause  a  temporary  psychosis 
in  almost  anybody,  and  that  for  some 
persons  a  much  smaller  amount  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

Studies  of  2,000  addicts  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Lexington,  Ky..  showed  that  mari- 
huana was  the  first  step  in  the  progres- 
sion to  heroin  for  about  60  percent  of 
the  addicts,  although  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  marihuana  is  addictive.  In- 
stead, we  believe  it  creates  a  psychologi- 
cal dependence.  Its  use  is  high  among 
young  people  who  have  psychological 
problems— people  who  seek  out  mari- 
huana as  a  way  of  coping  with  them. 
It  also  appeals  to  people  who  are  seek- 
ing a  thrUl.  or  something  different,  or 
who  want  to  thumb  their  nose  at  life. 
It  leads  to  tise  of  stronger  drugs  only 


in  the  sense  that  the  Uking  of  one  drug 
leads  to  an  interest  in  experimentmg 
with  another.  Studies  now  underway  on 
drug  patterns  should  help  clarify  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  milder  drug  marihuana 
does  lead  to  use  of  more  potent  and  defi- 
nitely addictive  ones. 

We  must  also  find  out  more  about  tne 
long-term  effects  of  marihuana— can  it 
for  example,  produce  lung  cancer,  or  can 
it  produce  any  change  in  the  chromo- 
somes, a  change  which  can  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  or  any 
other  abnormalities. 

We  need  to  know  these  things  as  soon 
as  possible  because  all  too  many  of  our 
yomig  people  are  smoking  "reefers"  or 
"sticks'  or  "weeds"  or  "pot"  or  what- 
ever the  current  name  is  for  marihuana 
in  their  locality.  Its  use  is  second  only  to 
alcohol  in  escaping  reality. 

If  continued  use  of  marihuana  even 
approaches  the  harm  and  heartbreak 
which  comes  from  the  continued  use  of 
alcohol  to  an  alcoholic,  or  if  it  mduces 
physical  ills  even  half  as  senous  as  the 
lung  cancer  and  emphysema  and  heart 
disorders  which  result  from  cigarette 
smoking,  then  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  at  least  forewarn  our  young  people 
now  and  let  them  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  they  really  want  to  "go  to  ixjt 
in  the  light  of  all  of  the  facts. 


HIGH -PRESSURE  CREDIT 
MERCIiANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  concluded  its 
excellent  series  of  articles  on  high-pres- 
sure credit  merchants  in  Washington, 
D  C  The  articles  were  based  upon  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. ^      . 

The  articles  and  the  FTC  study  show 
that  poor  families  pay  substantially  more 
for   merchandise   and   for   credit.   It  is 
claimed  as  justification  for  these  high 
charges,  that  those  who  extend  credit  to 
the  poor  incur  greater  expenses  and  that 
the  higher  charges  wUl  compensate  for 
this  greater  risk.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  many  poor  families  are  high  pres- 
sured into  buying  merchandise  they  do 
not  need  and  cannot  afford.  The  easy 
credit  merchants  simply  do  not  wait  for 
the  poor  to  come  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary   they  employ  door-to-door  sales- 
men to  persuade  the  poor  and  unsus- 
pecting to  buy  merchandise  on  credit. 
This  is  an  extremely  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient system  which  in  effect  is  subsidized 
by  those  families  who  are  able  to  meet 
the  exorbitant  terms. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Poor  Tax— III:   Merchants  View: 

Let  Buyers  Beware 

( By  Robert  C.  Maynard ) 

A  store.  Allen  Baverman  said,  has  the  right 

to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear  so  long 

as  the  customer  knows  the  full  price. 

Price,  Baverman  said.  Is  not  important. 
"People  are  mainly  Interested  In  getting  the 

Baverman  Is  out  of  the  blgh-credlt  mer- 


chandising business,  and  he  talked  to  a  re- 
porter. Attempu  to  interview  those  now  In 
the  business  were  rebuffed. 

Baverman  operated  the  Empire  Furniture 
Co  but  closed  it  in  1966  after  signing  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  consent  decree 
to  halt  deceptive  practices. 

Now  he  owns  Atlantic  Finance  Company, 
530  7th  St  .-e  .  which  buys  conditional  sales 
contracts  from  high-credit  retailers.  His  in- 
terest rate  of  16  per  cent  a  year  works  out 
in  actuality,  to  30  per  cent  effective  annual 

Interest.  ,.  ^^ 

He  agrees  that  the  poor  pay  more,  that 
because  of  their  Ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the 
market  thev  often  pay  i)nces  that  far  exceed 
those  paid  bv  middle-class  consumers. 

But  he  places  the  blame  lor  these  mal- 
practices on  the  customer.  •The  answer  Is 
education."  he  says. 

•■Ifs    onlv    exploitation    If    the    customer 
doesnt   know  what   she   is   being   charged. 
Otherwise,  he  says,  any  price  that  the  custo- 
mer Is  willing  to  pay  Is  all  right. 

■While  higher  prices  are  not  necessarily 
exploitative  In  themselves."  says  the  National 
Advisory  Comnilsslon  on  Civil  Disorders, 
••many  merchants  in  ghetto  neighborhoods 
take  advantage  of  their  superior  knowledge 
of  credit  buying  by  engaging  In  v.irlous  ex- 
ploitative tactics," 

Federal  Trade  Commission  records  Indi- 
cate these  are  some  of  the  more  common 
methods: 

Inducing  customers  to  sign  blank  con- 
tracts. V,      .    11 

Obtaining  signatures  on  contracts  by  tell- 
ing reluctant  customers  that  they  are  sign- 
ing receipts  lor  merchandise  left  only  for 
•free  home  trial." 

Refusing  to  disclose  the  full  price  of  mer- 
chandise, telling  the  customer  only  how  much 
he  must  pav  each  week. 

Selling  used  merchandise,  saying  It  Is  new. 

•It's  true,"  Baverman  said.  ■•Those  things 
liappened." 

They  happened  at  Empire  Furniture  Co.. 
which  he  owned. 

Baverman  says  lie  didn't  know  they  were 

going  on.  ..- 

•When  I  found  out,"  he  says  now.  i 
stopped  them."  He  did  more  than  that.  He 
closed  Empire  because  he  said  it  wasn't  mak- 
ing verv  much  money  anyway. 

With  what  was  left  from  Empire,  he  bought 
Atlantic,  Baverman  said. 

Because  Baverman  knows  both  the  credit- 
merchant  side  and  the  finance-company  side, 
he  was  asked  what  criticism  of  the  hiph- 
credit  business  he  would  think  legitimate. 

Concealing  total  prices.  Baverman  said.  He 
would  favor  a  law,  lust  about  the  only  regu- 
lation he  supports,  that  would  place  price 
lags  on  ail  items. 

Then  he  added : 

•But  thev  (merchants)  would  find  a  way 
around  that  bv  adding  on  something  like 
insurance   or    repair   fee'   or  something   hke 

that,"  .  ,      „ 

Short  sliqhtlv  on  the  husky  side.  Baver- 
man Ks  friendly  engaging,  intense,  and  in- 
diRnant. 

Crime  in  the  streets,  deadbeats  on  tne 
Government  payroll,  the  press.  legal  aid 
lawyers  and  people  who  call  credit  merchants 
■  exploiters-  are  among  the  irritations  in  t;-.e 
life  of  Baverman. 

And  as  he  becomes  indignant,  his  inten- 
sity becomes  evident  in  the  nervous  working 
of  "a  panatella  cigar;  he  treats  it  almost  as 
though  it  were  chewing  gum,  and  he  can  go 
through  vxo  or  three  an  hour. 

•Listen."  he  says,  "as  long  as  the  cus- 
tomer knows  that  the  television  set  Is  S250. 
and  that  more  than  likely  she  can  get  it  at 
another  store  for  less,  that's  not  exploita- 
tion. Absolutely  not.  It's  not  even  exploita- 
tion If  she  can't  get  it  at  another  store.  The 
other  facts  are  net  important:  It's  her  choice 
to  either  buy  it  or  lea.-e  it  alone." 

(Baverman  always  refers  to  the  customer 
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In  the  female  gender.  The  FTC  study  helps 
explain  why:  "Whenever  possible  the  sales- 
man endeavored  to  have  both  the  wife  and 
husband  sign  the  contracts.  In  many  cases, 
however,  only  the  signature  of  the  wife  was 
obtained.  Most  of  the  remaining  (unmarried) 
customers  were  women.") 

The  fact  that  the  customer  may  not  have 
credit  available  elsewhere  Is  not  crucial  to 
Baverman.  A  price  Is  a  price. 

"It's  only  exploitation"  to  Baverman  "when 
the  customer  doesn't  realize  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  what  she  is  going  to  pay. 

"Listen.  Just  listen.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago  in  this  town,  where  could  a  Negro  get 
credit  for  things  lilie  clothing  and  furni- 
ture?" 

He  named  a  large  department  store  and 
added.  "If  vou  went  there  In  those  days, 
they  would  "say,  'Sure,  we'll  give  you  credit. 
Our  maximum  is  $30  worth,'  " 

At  another  leading  department  store,  the 
answer  to  a  Negro  was  "no  credit."  In  fact, 
he  said,  "they  didn't  want  Negroes  In  the 
place.  Period." 

Discrimination,  he  admits  softly,  gave  his 
business  its  birth  and  caused  it  to  flourish. 
It  beli5ed  Negroes  have  things  they  needed 
on  credit  wtren  they  could  not  obtain  those 
things  in  atiy-other  way. 

But  it  was  not  exploitive,  he  maintains — it 
helped  people.  The  high  price  of  that  help  is 
incidental. 

Do  all  of  these  things  create  resentment 
of  the  ghetto  businessman?  Baverman  was 
asked.  Is  there  much  anti-Semitism? 

Baverman  acknowledged  that  there  was. 

"If  the  Negroes  start  this  racial  stuff, 
they'll  be  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  never  heard 
anything  like  this  anti-Semitism  stuff  until 
recently. 

"Look.  7th  Street  happened  to  be  the 
center  of  the  downtown  business  area.  When 
the  Negroes  started  to  come  down  there, 
where  should  the  JeWs  go?" 

So,  the  Jewish  merchant.  Baverman  was 
saying,  stayed  on  and  traded  with  Negroes. 
and  now?  Now,  the  Negroes — "not  all,  cer- 
tainly, not  all.  but  some" — were  showing 
signs  of  anti-Semitism. 

He  did  not  mention  the  studies  done 
on  anti-Semitism  among  Negroes,  studies 
that  have  shown  that  while  there  is  some 
hostility,  it  Is  paralleled  by  a  certain  trust. 

But  Baverman  thinks  that  the  high-credit 
merchant  can  sleep  well  at  night,  that  he 
does  perform  a  service. 

But  It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  per- 
form that  service,  he  says. 

"There's  a  Legal  Aid  lawyer  on  every 
corner,"  he  says.  "And  when  you  go  to  court, 
the  customer  is  always  right." 

The  whole  business  of  selling  to  low-In- 
come people  on  credit,  Baverman  said,  may 
be  a  dying  business. 

With  an  odd  mixture  of  regret  and  pride 
in  his  voice,  he  said,  "You  may  be  looking 
at  its  last  days." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  19681 

The  Poor  Tax — IV:    Slum   Merchants   Sell 

Debt  on  Easy  Terms 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

"Despite  their  substantially  higher  prices, 
net  profit  on  sales  for  low-income  market 
retailers  was  only  slightly  higher  and  net 
profit  return  on  net  worth  was  considerably 
lower  when  compared  to  general-market 
retailers." 

iSo  said  the  Federal  Trade  Commissions 
recently  published  report  on  Washington's 
high-credit  merchants. 

From  the  FTC's  study,  it  can  be  seen  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  somebody  is  paying  a 
lot  of  money  for  items — more  than  they  cost 
normally. 

In  effect,  those  persons  who  keep  paying 
on  their  purchases  from  high-credit  mer- 
chants "finance"  bad  debts  by  other  pur- 
chasers. And  they  help  pay  hefty  commissions 


for  the  door-to-door  and  other  salesmen 
employed  by  the  merchants. 

The  FTC  study  said  that  the  salesmen 
earn  commissions  of  about  16  per  cent,  many 
times  those  given  salesmen  In  the  general 
market 

But  the  -tiidy  placed  more  emphasis  on 
b.id  debts,  .ind  the  costs  such  debts  create. 

rroni  m  fiwn  .Mtidy  of  the  FTC  report,  the 
National  Advisory  C^'mmisslpn  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders noted  lh:it  'the  cost  to  the  merchant 
is  signitioantly  ubove  that  of  serving  mlddle- 
i:icoine  c\)!;.suiners." 

PAY    SAME    PRICE 

The  FTC  points  out  that  the  good  credit 
risk  ;ind  the  bad  credit  risk  pay  the  same 
prices  in  tlie  high-credit  store. 

It  must  Ije  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  not 
all  stores  near  poor  neighborhoods  are  high- 
credit  .stores.  Many  stores  on  7th  Street,  for 
in."-.tancc,  are  general-marketing  retailers, 
mostly  ."ielllng  for  cash  or  on  conventional 
charge  accounts. 

Tlie  true  lest  of  the  high-credit  merchant 
is  whether  his  sales  are  made  primarily  on 
credit,  whether  the  credit  financing  charges 
are  high  and  whether  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  cash  price  of  an  item  without  the 
linancinp:  automatically  added  Into  the  price. 
Those  prices,  the  FTC  study  found,  are 
marlted  up  two  and  a  half  times  cost,  on  an 
average.  If  the  store  paid  $10  for  an  Item,  It 
would  normally  sell  It  for  $25.  If  a  depart- 
ment store  pays  $10  for  an  item,  it  prices  the 
item  at  about  $16  50,  says  the  FTC.  Possibly 
because  the  risk  of  selling  to  the  poor  on 
credit  is  presimied  to  be  greater  than  selling 
to  the  middle  class,  the  cost  of  financing 
purchases  is  higher  for  the  poor,  even  after 
thev  have  paid  mcire  for  the  actual  product. 

E.xccpt  for  firms  that  finance  their  own 
credit  operations,  the  FTC  has  found  that 
the  :.vcrage  credit  contract  sold  to  a  finance 
company  costs  the  customer  25  per  cent  a 
year,  at  least  4  per  cent  higher  than  In  the 
nonshetto  market. 

Thus,  the  poor  pay  what  amounts  to  a 
tax  on  a  tax.  If  the  Item  purchased  costs 
more  than  it  would  a  middle-class  customer, 
and  the  Interest  is  calculated  on  the  price, 
you  get  a  picture  like  this: 

"POOR  tax"  of  $100 

A  merchant  can  buy  a  washing  machine 
for  $100  whether  he  Is  a  high-credit  merchant 
or  selling  to  the  middle  class.  The  high-credit 
merchant  In  the  ghetto,  using  the  FTC  mark- 
up figures,  will  sell  the  Item  for  $250.  The 
finance  company  on  a  contract  to  be  repaid 
m  a  year  will  charge  Interest  of  $33.85  for 
a  total,  without  sales  tax,  of  $283.85. 

The  middle-class  customer,  meanwhile,  will 
pay  a  basic  price  of  $165  for  the  Identical 
washmg  machine,  plus  a  finance  charge  of 
$18.77.  for  a  total  of  $183.77. 

The  'poor  tax"  on  the  sale  amounts  to  just 
over  JIOO. 

There  is  a  further  difference  that  points 
up  the  Rap  Ijetween  the  experiences  and  costs 
of  the  two  classes  in  the  marketplace.  What 
if  the  wasiiing  machine  breaks  down?  If  re- 
pairs ?.Te  not  made  promptly  by  the  dealer, 
either  customer  wovild  halt  payment. 

Here  the  "holder  in  due  course"  doctrine 
comes  into  piay. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  finance 
comp-iny  collecting  the  payments  has  the 
riglit  to  go  on  collecting  payments,  regard- 
less of  what  happened  to  the  goods  the  money 
bof.gUt.  The  Uoctrme  says  that  the  payment 
collector— the  -holder  in  due  course" — has 
paid  for  the  note  in  pood  faith  and  is  legally 
entitled  to  have  his  investment  repaid. 

Finance  companies  can  normally  claim  this 
special  legal  status  that  immunizes  them 
from  the  complaints  of  buyers.  As  holders  In 
due  course,  the  finance  companies  are  guar- 
anteed one  thing — payments. 

If  a  person  buys  a  faulty  washing  machine 
frona  a  dealer  who  caters  to  the  middle  class. 


the  chances  are  quite  good  that  the  problem 
win  be  worked  out  regardless  of  whether  the 
dealer  has  sold  the  note  to  a  finance  company. 

This  frequently  is  not  the  case  with  the 
ghetto  resident.  In  many  cases.  If  he  stops 
payment,  he  will  wind  up  defending  himself 
In  court. 

The  fact  that  the  dealer  sold  him  a  bad 
washing  machine  Is  no  defense  for  not  paying 
the  finance  company.  Without  a  lawyer,  the 
ghetto  resident  will  probably  Icee  his  legal 
battle. 

The  result  could  be  the  loss  of  the  washing 
machine  and  liability  for  the  unpaid  balance 
as  well. 

The  FTC  found  that  In  1966,  11  credit  re- 
tailers who  cater  to  the  poor  obtained  a  total 
of  2690  Judgments.  1568  garnishments  and 
300  repossessions  in  General  Sessions  court. 

Put  another  way,  the  merchants  of  credit 
to  the  poor  sought  one  judgment  for  every 
$2200  of  merchandise  they  sold.  Stores  out- 
side of  the  ghetto,  meanwhile,  sought  one 
judgment  for  every  $232,000  of  merchandise 
sold. 

A    TYPICAL    EXPERIENCE 

The  poor  were  sued  100  times  more  often 
than  the  middle  class:  Maggie  B.  Jamison's 
experience  Is  typical.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  District  Subcommittee  concerning 
Consumer  Credit  Legislation,  she  described 
her  experience  as  follows: 

She  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
for  color  television  sets,  with  a  trade-in  al- 
lowance for  an  old  set.  Mrs.  Jamison  called 
the  number  for  Giant  TV  Co.  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Giant  Appliance  Division 
of  Giant  Foods)  at  4019  South  Capitol  St., 
and  said  she  wanted  a  Phllco  color  set.  She 
was  given  a  price,  she  says,  of  $599.  The 
payments  were  to  be  $5  a  week. 

Then  came  delivery.  "Before  I  knew  what 
they  were  delivering,  they  asked  me  to  sign 
a  piece  of  paper  telling  me  It  was  just  a 
delivery  receipt.  They  also  told  me  to  sign 
my  husband's  name  for  Insurance — In  case 
the  television  was  stolen." 

She  protested  that  she  had  no  authority  to 
sign  her  husband's  name,  but  the  company 
representative,  she  remembers,  said  the  sig- 
nature obligated  her  husband  to  nothing 
financially. 

She  signed  James  Jamison  Jr.  on  the  piece 
of  paper — the  "receipt" — which  was,  In  fact, 
a  contract  obligating  the  Jamisons  to  pay 
$800,  of  which  $150  was  to  be  financing 
charges.  In  40  payments  (once  every  two 
weeks)   of  $20  each. 

James  and  Maggie  Jamison,  who  live  at 
1317  South  Capitol  st.,  are  poor.  They  have 
eight  children.  Maggie  Jamison  works  nights 
as  a  short-order  cook  for  $55  a  week.  Her 
husband  works  in  a  boiler  room.  He  brings 
home  $89  a  week.  That's  $144  a  week  for  ten 
people. 

And  Maggie  Jamison  thought  she  was  buy- 
lijg  a  Phiico,  a  brand  she  had  heard  of,  the 
name  they  mentioned  in  the  ad.  It  was  "a 
brand  we  never  heard  of,"  Mrs.  Jamison  says. 

Maggie  Jamison  thought  the  payments 
were  $5  a  week.  So  that's  what  she  sent  to 
the  finance  company,  even  though  the  pay- 
ment book  she  received  carried  no  amount, 
she  says. 

The  store  representative  called  and  told 
Mrs.  Jamison  she  would  have  to  double  her 
payments  and  "he  threatened  that  If  I  did 
not  keep  up  the  payments  he  was  going  to 
garnishee  my  husband's  and  my  wages." 

The  Jamisons  would  not — and  could  not^ 
make  $40-a-month  payments  for  a  television 
set.  They  told  the  company  to  come  and  get 
it. 

"I  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  It," 
Mrs.  Jamison  says,  but  Bonded  Adjustment 
Association,  Inc.,  a  finance  company,  sent  a 
letter  to  her  husband  at  the  place  of  his 
employment,  saying  he  owed  $700  for  a  tele- 
vision set  that  had  been  repossessed.  Mrs. 
Jamison  also  got  several  calls  each  evening 
at  her  place  of  employment. 
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Then  came  the  suit  for  $725,  plus  Interest 
and  attorney  fees. 

Mrs  Jamison  went  to  the  finance  com- 
nany  and  pleaded  that  since  she  did  not 
have  the  television  set,  she  didn't  see  why 
she  should  pay  for  It.  The  company  offered 
to  settle  with  her  for  $125. 

ATTORNEY'S    ADVICE 

"But  I  told  them  I  did  not  have  that  much 
money  and  did  not  think  I  owed  It  anyway. 
Garnishment  came  next. 
Mrs  Jamison  went  to  see  a  lawyer  of  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Pf°Ject.  The 
wage  assignment  was  lifted  and  a  default 
judgment  was  set  aside.  Fraud  was  alleged 
igafnst  Giant  and  slander  of  "edt  against 
^nded  Adjustment  In  a  counterclaim  suit. 
The  suit  against  the  Jamisons  was  dropped. 
All  lltlgaUon  was  then  terminated. 

Had  the  Jamisons  not  obtained  legal  help, 
the  outcome  might  have  been  very  different. 
The  commodity  being  offered  to  Mrs.  Jami- 
son was  credit — debt. 

It  is  the  only  way  she  could  afford  to  have 
a  color  television  set,  but  the  fact  ol  the 
matter  Is  that  she  could  not  afford  a  color 
television,  any  more  than  most  poor  people 
can  afford  what  is  being  offered  on  easy 
credit"  terms.  , 

But  the  credit  system  to  the  poor  survives 
because,  as  the  Kerner  Commission  says, 
America  Is  an  affluent  land  and,  to  many  of 
the  poor,  that  affluence  screams  out  at  them 

constantly.  „„„„ 

So  Maggie  Jamison  learned,  as  so  many 
others  do,  that  the  system  Is  not  so  ea^y. 
that  color  television  even  at  easy  cred  t 
rates— or  perhaps  especially  at  easy-credit 
rates— is  more  than  she  can  afford. 


A  NATION  OF  ACHIEVERS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
"A  Nation  of  Achievers"  can  do  is  elo- 
quently and  persuasively  revealed  in  the 
state  of  the  nation  message  of  that  title 
which  the  Honorable  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos, President  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines,  delivered  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  PhUippine  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary 22.  ,      ^ 

As  this  message  so  strikingly  docu- 
ments, the  PhUippines  Republic  has.  m- 
deed.  chalked  up  a  most  impressive  rec- 
ord of  economic  progress  and  political 
growth  under  President  Marcos. 

A  better  life  for  our  people  Is  the  best 
guarantee  of  their  security — 

Said  President  Marcos  in  his  stirring 
address.  It  has  been  to  that  end  that  his 
efforts  have  been  dedicated  and  directed. 
The  concrete  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. Here  are  some  highlights. 

During  the  2  past  years  the  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  of  the  PhUippines  Re- 
public have  more  than   doubled,   from 
almost  $100  mUhon  in  1967  to  $237  mU- 
lion  as  of  January  1968.  In  that  same 
period,  moreover,  remarkable  advances 
in  agricultural  production  were  achieved. 
It  is  no  small  feat  that  the  country  is 
now  self-sufficient  in  rice  and  corn.  This 
goal  which  has  been  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of    economic   planning    in    the    Philip- 
pines for  decades  has  at  last  been  at- 
tained and  1  year  ahead  of  the  schedule. 
Important  steps  have  also  been  taken 
to  revitalize  the  nation's  industry.  Look- 
ing toward  the  future,  too,  is  the  bene- 
ficial program  which  is  now  underway 
to   conserve   the   nation's   natural    re- 
sources. ,,    , 
In  his  address.  President  Marcos  called 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  intensifying  its  efforts  to 
end  the  insurgency  in  the  rural  areas, 
in  this  connection,  he  gave  special  recog- 
nition to  the  constructive  role  of  tne 
nation's  armed  forces  in  economic  and 
social  development.  Under  his  direction, 
they  now  give  significant  assistance  m 
the  infrastructure  program  as,  for  ex- 
ample   by  constructing  new  roads  and 
bridges  and  buUding  schools.  A  PhUip- 
pines   military    engineering    group,    it 
should  be  noted,  is  working  in  a  sunUar 
fashion  in  concert  with  us  and  others  in 
Vietnam. 

The  state  of  the  nation  report  mdicates 
progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  number 
of  basic  needed  reforms.  Land  reforai 
has  been  carried  out  on  a  major  scale. 
The  tax  system  has  become  more  effi- 
cient with  a  resultant  rise  in  coUections 
of  revenue.  And  the  Government  has 
waged  a  determined  campaign  to  stamp 
out  smuggling  and  eliminate  graft  and 
corruption. 

inasmuch  as  this  is  an  election  year  in 
the  United  States,   it  seems  timely   to 
refer  to  one  Filipino  law  which  was  en- 
acted, in  part,  as  a  result  of  President 
Marcos'    initiative.    That    law    requires 
political  parties  to  limit  the  period  of 
their   activity    to    3    months   for   elec- 
tions at  the  local  level  and  5  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Perhaps  it  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  speculation  to  submit  that  by 
the  time  the  1968  elections  in  the  United 
States  come  to  an  end,  the  American 
people  may  well  wish  to  take  a  page  from 
the  FUipino  book  and  provide  for  suni- 
lar  limitations. 

In  his  state  of  the  nation  address,  there 
is  frank  admission  by  the  President  of 
the  PhUippines  that  the  FUipino  nation 
has,  in  reahty,  only  begun  to  fulfUl  its 
destiny  and  must  continue  to  strive  to 
meet  new  goals.  Among  the  1968  targe  s 
listed  for  his  administration  are  the  fol- 
lowing: , 
A   sweeping   reform   in   the   nations 
traditional   and   inadequate   tax   struc- 
ture- fuller  implementation  of  land  re- 
form-  launching  of  a  massive  housing 
program   for   low-income   groups;    em- 
phasis on  manpower  development  and 
training;  promotion  of  export  products: 
further  agriculture,  education,  and  con- 
.servation  measures;   and  strengthening 
peace  and  order. 

After  liighlighting  the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Filipino  people.  President 
Marcos  made  the  following  remarks 
which  provide  the  key  to  the  remarkable 
advance  which  is  now  in  progress: 

subsuming  all  these  achievements  Is  a  new 
sDirlt  and  a  new  outlook  discernible  in  the 
Filipino  people-the  will  to  confront  the 
tasks  of  development  and  of  natlon-buildlng 
purposively  and  energetically. 

These  are  achievements  not  of  a  particular 
eovernment  administration  but  of  the  Flll- 
Dino  people  as  a  whole.  All  these  results,  real- 
ized with  no  increase  In  material  resources. 
tell  a  story  about  us— a  success  story  that 
exhilarates  by  Its  very  novelty  and  rarity  In 
our  national  experience.  We  are  no  longer 
what  wa  always  believed  we  were— a  nation 
of  incompetents  and  failures.  We  have  be- 
come—perhaps imperceptibly— a  nation  of 
achievers.  We  have  begun  to  undergo  the  ex- 
perience of  competence  which  forms  the 
basis  of  genuine  self-confidence  for  men  or 
nations. 


There  is  a  new  birth  of  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Filipinos.  This  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
great  creative  power.  It  reminds  ub  of  our 
distinguished  heritage  as  the  nation  that 
pioneered  the  libertarian  movement  »n  Asia 
and  founded  the  first  democratic  republic  In 
our  part  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  for  a  nation  of  achievers  and 
its  distinguished  President  every  success 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  message  of  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nation  of  Achievers 
( By  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  President, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines) 
Two  years  ago  I  came  before  you  for  the 
firTtim'e  to  re^rt  on  the  state  of  the  nat  on 
and  I  gave  vou  a  faithful  picture  of  a  nation 
^ged  in  crisis  and  a  people  gripped  by  fear 
T^ne  future.  Barely  a  V^^'"  "^^ /, f  P^.^.*^,^^'^ 
before  you  to  report  that  the  crisis  had  been 
surmounted  and  that  the  people  had  a  new 
lease  of  hope  and  faith.  Today,  a^  I  pass  the 
hX-ay  mark  of  my  term  of  office.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  In  the  year  Just  past  we  have 
sustained  the  momentum  of  °"';f^If^«'^^^ 
have  moved  forward  at  an  accelerated  and 
accelerating  rate.  , 

Many  grave  problems  remain  and  most  oi 
our  peoples  needs  remain  acute.  But  t«lay 
we  lace  them  with  the  confidence  of  self- 
made  success;  we  have  lost  our  fear  of  the 
future;  problems  have  become  challenges 
and  goads  to  action. 

in  terms  of  history  two  years  Is  Just  a 
fleeting  Instant  In  the  life  of  a  f  ^"o°;  ^hat 
could  be  done  in  two  years,  set  against  the 
centuries-old  hard  crust  °'  P'°^''^-^^^ 
mass  povertv.  Ignorance  and  disease  that 
make  up  the  main  heritage  of  a  former  sub- 

^%'u^tTe  believed  In  our  people.  We  believed 
that  in  two  years  a  resolute  people  could  do 
something  meaningful  for  themse  ves-per- 
haps  meaningful  enough  to  alter  their  des- 
tiny We  set  out  two  years  ago  to  accomplish 
some  basic  tasks  which  popular  belief  held  to 
be  impossible.  The  results  of  our  common 
labors  hearten  us.  For  they  show  that  the 
impossible  could  be  attained  and  that  in 
sonTrespecls,  It  has  In  fact  been  attained 
Some  of  these  achievements  are  in  fact 
historic  breakthroughs  lor  our  people  in 
their  march  lo  a  fuller  life.  Others  are  much 
less  spectacular,  but  in  the  long  run  Just  as 
important.  Consider  the  following: 

We  have  succeeded  in  solving  our  chronic 
food  -.hortage.  The  country  has  attained 
sclf-sufficlencv  in  rice  and  corn  one  year 
nhead  of  the  deadline  .-^et  for  it  by  our  ad- 
ministration. This  fulfills  a  historic  dream 
of  .several  peneratlons  of  Filipinos  who 
equated  the  solution  of  the  rice  problem 
with  the  nation's  self-esteem. 

We  have  built  up  the  physical  underpin- 
nings of  our  economic  development  faster 
and  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  Ad- 
ministration before  us.  The  governments 
output  of  roads,  bridges,  irrigation  dams, 
airports,  portworks  and  other  infrastructure 
projects  exceeded  by  several  hundred  per 
cent  the  total  accomphshments  of  preceding 
Administrations.  ,  .     .,, 

We  have  attained  the  growth  objectives  set 
in  our  four-vear  development  program.  In 
agriculture,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  past 
two  years  averaged  6  per  cent,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  target  of  4  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
•eram  In  manulactAiring,  the  target  in- 
crease was  7.1  pet  rent;  the  actual  increase 
has  been  placed  at  8.'/  per  cent.  We  have  In- 
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creaaed  per  capita  Income.  In  tervaa  of  real 
national  income  the  preliminary  estimates 
show  an  Increase  of  5.4  per  cent  against  the 
goal  of  only  5  per  cent. 

Investment*  in  1967,  according  to  prelim- 
inary figures  of  the  NEC.  amounted  to 
P5.375  billion  compared  to  P4.562  billion  In 
1966.  showing  a  growth  rate  of  17.8  per  cent. 
An  Independent,  non-governmental  source, 
the  Economic  Development  Foundation, 
places  the  figure  at  P5.614  bUllon,  or  an  in- 
crease of  23  percent. 

Paid-in  capital  of  newly  registered  cor- 
porations for  the  period  January  to  Novem- 
ber, 1967.  totalled  P385  million  compared  to 
P358  million  In  1966  and  P294  million  In 
1965.  Increased  capitalization  of  existing 
corporations  amounted  to  PI, 108  million  In 
1967  compared  to  P824  million  In  1966. 

We  have  boosted  rural  employment  by 
about  10  per  cent  and  community  develop- 
ment self-projects  by  68  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  years. 

We  have  coped  successfully  with  the  run- 
away problem  of  housing  for  the  nation's 
school  children  in  the  face  of  a  population 
explosion.  In  less  than  two  years  time,  the 
production  of  schoolbuUdlngs  dwarfed  the 
combined  total  of  three  preceding  Admln- 
Utratlons  during  the  past  dozen  years. 

We  have  Increased  the  collection  of  taxes 
by  21  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  and 
in  the  second  semester  of  Fiscal  Year  1966- 
1967  customs  collection  Increased  by  about 
50  per  cent  over  the  comparable  period  of 
the  preceding  year. 

We  have  successfully  carried  out  land  re- 
form for  the  first  time  on  a  meaningful  scale, 
encompassing  the  second  district  of  Pam- 
panga.  With  our  assistance,  hundreds  of 
leasehold  agreements  were  Initiated  through- 
out Central  Luzon.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  land  reform  Is  attainable  under  a  sin- 
cere and  determined  government. 

Confronted  with  the  threat  of  a  foreign- 
inspired  mutiny  In  Central  Luzon,  we  hon- 
estly seek  to  turn  this  grave  danger  into  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
this  pivotal  region.  We  have  spurned  counsel 
to  further  fratricide;  we  welcome  the  recon- 
ciliation of  brothers;  we  eschew  civil  strife 
unless  forced  upon  us  by  lawless  and  un- 
scrupulous elements. 

The  problem  of  smuggling  which  used  to 
overshadow  mas';  other  problems  in  our  na- 
tional life  has  been  placed  fully  under  con- 
trol. Direct  smuggling  has  been  wiped  out. 
Technical  smuggling  is  still  being  combatted. 
But  the  dramatic  rise  in  revenue  collections 
and  in  textile  production  proves  that  this 
form  of  smuggling,  which  is  more  diflflcult  to 
control,  is  being  sharply  curtailed. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
especially  forestry  and  fisheries.  Is  now  a 
major  program  of  our  government.  It  requires 
strict  compliance  with  the  laws  on  refores- 
tation and  discourages  marginal  and  there- 
fore wasteful  logging.  This  solicitude  of  the 
government  will  extend  to  the  entire  patri- 
mony of  the  nation. 

We  have  dutifully  ploughed  back  our  earn- 
ings as  a  nation  to  the  tasks  of  development. 
We  have  become  a  more  disciplined  and  far- 
sighted  nation.  We  devote  60  per  cent  of  our 
budget  to  social  and  economic  development. 
A  more  dramatic  Index  of  our  new  orientation 
towards  production  rather  than  constunptlon 
Is  this  fact:  up  to  84  per  cent  of  our  imports 
In  the  previous  year  consisted  of  capital 
goods,  reversing  the  traditional  proportion 
of  non-eesentlal  to  essential  Importations. 

Between  January  1966  and  September,  1967, 
government  financial  institutions  provided 
long-term  financial  assistance  to  private  en- 
terprise in  the  amount  of  P4.4  bUllon  in 
loans,  equity  investments,  and  guarantees. 
Of  this  amount,  about  40  per  cent  went  into 
manufacturing  and  about  PI  billion  con- 
sisted of  assistance  to  rehabilitate  industries 
that  became  distressed  during  the  previous 
Administration. 


We  have  developed  a  more  creative  role  for 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  task  of 
economic  and  social  development.  Thus  our 
defense  effort  now  serves  also  o\ir  peaceful 
development  goals  which,  in  the  long  run, 
constitute  the  true  rampart  of  our  security 
as  a  democratic  society. 

We  have  Introduced  administrative  Inno- 
vations and  reforms  which  have  raised  the 
level  of  public  service  significantly,  especially 
in  the  fields  oi  rice  production,  land  reform, 
infrastructure,  and  manpower  develop- 
ment— throuf;h  systematic  coordination  of 
related  programs.  This  has  filled  up  a  gigan- 
tic £;ap  in  public  admtnl.stration  which  made 
it  impossible  for  government- wide  programs 
tn  succeed  in  the  past. 

We  have  achieved  the  first  st-iges  of  effec- 
tive local  self-government  througli  decen- 
tralization. In  the  past  year  the  lucal  govern- 
ments increased  significantly  their  Sihare  in 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  were  relieved  of 
financial  burdens  In  the  upkeep  of  agricul- 
tural extension  workers  and  rural  health 
units. 

We  have  laid  the  basis  for  Industrial  de- 
mocracy through  the  creation  of  a  private 
securities  market  and  the  increasing  partici- 
pation of  the  public  In  the  financing  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  goal  of  P200  million 
In  DBP  progress  bonds  has  been  oversub- 
scribed. 

The  general  peace  and  order  has  been 
maintained  and  criminality  has  been  reduced 
in  most  areas,  except  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  where  the  national  agencies  do  not 
exercise  Jurisdiction. 

The  price  of  rice  has  been  stabilized 
though  the  last  two  typhoons  last  year  had 
disturbed  the  prices  of  other  components 
such  as  vegetables.  The  problem  now  Is  how 
to  keep  the  price  of  rice  profitable  for  the 
farmers. 

For  the  first  time  our  people  have  wit- 
nessed the  punishment  of  flscals  and  the 
judges,  up  to  the  level  of  Judges  of  the  court 
of  first  Instance,  for  purported  abuse  of  their 
offices.  Innovations  have  been  Introduced  to 
facilitate  Justice,  changes  that  expedite  pre- 
liminary Investigations,  eliminate  red  tape, 
and  deny  bail  to  those  who  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  society  and  seek  the  Immediate 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  feared  and 
influential  criminals. 

The  National  Police  Commission  has  been 
organized  and  strengthened.  The  rules  and 
regulations  for  all  police  forces  have  been 
finalized.  All  major  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  utilized  in  the  peace  and 
order  drive,  resulting  in  the  immediate 
breakup  of  pirate  gangs  In  the  Vlsayas  and 
Mindanao.  The  government  today  is  coping 
more  effectively  with  the  menace  from  rov- 
ing Huk  bands,  smuggling  syndicates,  car- 
napping  groups,  kidnapping,  rape  and  rob- 
bery hoodlums  and  teenage  gangs. 

Our  foreign  exchange  reserves  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  two  years,  from  almost 
SlOO  million  in  1965  to  $237  million  as  of 
Janu:iry  1968. 

After  twenty  years  of  muddling  and  grop- 
in'.;  for  a  policy  on  investment,  we  have  now 
an  Investment  Act.  A  Board  of  Investments 
is  now  preparing  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  priority  areas  for  investment.  This 
should  clear  up  unnecessary  blocks  to  foreign 
and    domestic   investments   in   our  coimtry. 

Education  has  become  more  than  ever  a 
reality  for  the  poor.  About  8.100  new  school- 
buildings  have  been  produced  and  erected. 
Scholarship  funds  and  student  loan  funds 
for  the  poor  have   been  extended. 

With  the  substantial  increase-  In  rural 
health  units  and  free  medicine  for  the  needy, 
medical  facilities  have  been  extended  to  the 
indigent  population  all  over  the  country. 

We  initiated  the  improved  conduct  of  po- 
litical campaigns  by  reducing  the  period  for 
campaigning  and  by  setting  up  a  workable 
machinery  for  the  curtailment  of  election 
expenditures. 


We  have  maintained  our  military  security, 
dealt  a  firm  hand  against  subversion,  and 
Increased  the  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
security  with  our  common  neighbors. 

More  than  P250  million  has  been  channeled 
Into  the  rural  areas  in  1967  as  a  result  of 
the  Increase  In  rice  production  and  the  sub- 
sidy to  rice  and  corn.  This  has  promoted 
a  new  demand  among  farmers  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  modern  farming  equipment  and 
hou'iehold  goods.  Tlius,  the  Increased  Income 
of  the  farmers  becomes  mass  purchasing 
power  for  the  goods  of  industry  and  stimu- 
lates  further   economic   growth. 

Subsuming  all  these  achievements  Is  a 
new  spirit  and  a  new  outlook  discernible  in 
the  Filipino  people — the  wfil  to  confront  the 
tasks  of  development  and  of  natlon-bulldlng 
purposively  and  energetically. 

These  are  achievements  not  of  a  particular 
government  administration  but  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  as  a  whole.  All  these  results, 
realized  with  no  increase  in  material  re- 
.sources,  tell  a  story  about  us — a  success  story 
that  exhilarates  by  Its  very  novelty  and 
rarity  in  our  national  experience.  We  are 
no  longer  what  we  always  believed  we  were — 
a  nation  of  Incompetents  and  failures.  We 
have  become — perhaps  Imperceptibly — a  na- 
tion of  achievers.  We  have  begun  to  under- 
go the  experience  of  competence  which 
forms  the  basis  of  genuine  self-confidence 
for  men  or  nations. 

There  Is  a  new  birth  of  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Filipinos.  This  is  In  Itself  a  source 
of  great  creative  power.  It  reminds  us  of  our 
distinguished  heritage  as  the  nation  that 
pioneered  the  libertarian  movement  in  Asia 
and  founded  the  first  democratic  republic  In 
our  part  of  the  world. 

SOME  COALS  rOR   1968 

This  year  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  Ini- 
tiate bold  steps  to  support  the  pace  of  de- 
velopment that  we  have  begun,  to  maintain 
the  momentum  of  our  social  and  economic 
advance,  and  to  achieve  within  the  next  two 
years  a  meaningful  degree  of  well-being 
among  our  people. 

The  experience  of  nations  shows  that  the 
cost  of  development  must  be  borne  mainly  by 
the  people  themselves.  Increasingly,  the  bur- 
den of  development  will  have  to  be  shared 
by  citizens  In  proportion  to  their  economic 
means.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  propose  to  the  Congress  this 
year  a  sweeping  reform  in  our  traditional  and 
inadeqtiate  tax  structure.  To  act  on  this  will 
require  'an  atmosphere  of  courage  and  civic 
spirit  and  the  ability  to  face  the  unpleasant 
today  in  return  for  the  Just  rewards  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  put  to  a  test 
the  capacity  for  courage  and  statesmanship 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  Congress. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  your  suppwrt  so  that 
ttie  means  required  to  sustain  the  pace  of  our 
efforts  for  national  development  can  be  made 
available  to  the  government. 

I  think  we  can  now  point  to  a  well-defined 
consensus  as  to  certain  priorities  that  will 
demand  our  undivided  attention  and  con- 
cern in  the  year  just  beginning. 

A  national  consensus  certainly  stands  be- 
hind the  fuller  implementation  of  the  Land 
Reform,  especially  in  Central  Luzon. 

A  massive  housing  program  for  low-income 
groups  will  be  launched  under  a  coordinated 
leadership  with  various  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment taking  part.  An  energetic  thrust  in 
the  field  of  manpower  training  will  be  car- 
ried out,  to  upgrade  our  labor  skills  and 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  business  and  In- 
dustry for  technicians  and  skilled  hands.  We 
shall  engage  In  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
promotion  of  Philippine  export  products  to 
realize  an  Increased  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change needed  to  provide  the  import  require- 
ments of  our  growing  economy. 

We  shall  concentrate  great  energies  on  the 
problem  of  peace  and  order.  Local  govern- 
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ments  wUl  be  asked  to  play  a  more  acUve 

'^°We  shall  press  vigorously  the  existing  ef- 
fort to  assure  ou/vfood  self-sufflclency  on  a 
sustained  basis,  to  meet  the  crisis  posed  by 
tl^  lack  Of  schoolhouses  for  our  children  W 
conserve  our  natural  resources,  and  to  up- 
grXoL  human  resources  through  adequate 
educational  facilities. 

SUCCESS  or  THE  ECONOMIC  PEOGRAM 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  two  Tfars  we 
can  say  that,  In  general,  we  have  good  reason 
tTbe  picked;  and  our  satisfaction  is  height- 
ens! by  ihe  fact  that,  on  the  most  Importar^t 
^caslwi  so  far  given  Uiem  to  make  their 
Tpi^o^  felt,  the'great  majority  of  our  coun- 
trv-men  have  shown  that  they  agree  *ith  our 
esllmate.  Halfway  through  the  Administra- 
tion, and  almost  halfway  through  '^  ^co 
nomic  program,  both  the  progress  and  the 
nrSScteTf    tie   country   are   encouraging^ 
La^fserlous  problems  still  confront  us;  but 
^me   of   the   most   cnUcal   ones   have   been 
h°  ndled  wUh  a  success  that  l^^^^/Pf  ^^ 
eve^.  cur  early  expectations.  A  go^  ^tart  has 
been  made  toward  solving  the  others 

tL  Administration  addressed  Itself  upon 
taking    office    to    the     three    most    serious 

'Tlml^ng  self-sufficiency  In  food  pro- 

'^'Tprovldlng  the  necessary  Infrastructure 
to  supS>rt  01^  industrial  program  and  serve 
the  growing  populauon;  and 

3    Assuring     the     country     of     large     anu 

^'tS' problems  h,.d  to  be  solved  to  at- 
tain t^e  basic  object:ve  oi  the  economic  pro- 
™  tvmch  was  to  increase  re.al  income 
Srhead  bv  about  2.5  per  cent  ^J^^^^fJ. 
^'is  meant- that  gro.s  national  P^-fJ'^^^ 
to  increase  at  the  average  °  ^  1  per  ce -t 
annually  over  the  four  years  o:  tne  pla.i.  the 
^^^  growth  rates  to  incre.»se  progre.- 
^vS  ffom  5.8  per  cent  in  the  first  year  to 
6  3  oer  cent  in  the  fourth  year. 

in  the  attainment  of  these  t^ygets.  laree 

ai^u^t!  Of  both  i--"'^^^ ---,^r,e"d' 
forelen  exchange  were  expected  to  be  i^eea 
e^Td  foreign  exchange  was  thought  hard - 
„  to  obtain.  Domestic  savings  were  expocied 
W  fall  short  to  investment  requirements  ty 
ftcrtil  of  P2.4  billion  over  the  four  years  ol 
th^prcwram;  but  the  shortage  uf  oreign 
excess  earnings  as  compared  u,  Impon 
requinments  was  projected  ^^^^^^  bi  non^ 
AhlEh  pricritv  was  therefore  attached  to  the 
txpalsi^on  and  diversification  of  our  ex- 
ports. 

PROGRESS 

The  end  of  last  vear  was  also  tlie  end  of 
th?flrst  yea     and  a  half  of  the  Four-Year 
p-an   and'a  p.artlal  comparison  Is  now  a^^'a^-- 
able  of  targets  and  accomplishment,  for  fi 
cU  year  1967.  In  most  sectors,  «ch  e^c.n  n^s 
have     surpassed     expect.aions      T]^«     ^  '^f^: 
n^r^wih   rite"^   for  the   first   >e.;r  Oi   tue   pro 
g-am  were^-.O  per  cent  for  real  national  In- 
c;^  Tnd  5  8  per  cent  f  -r  real  gross  national 
nrSTuct    \  rough  comparison  may  be  made 
wim    actu.l    growth    rates   obtained   during 
The  l^t  "alen^ar  year.  According  to  pre  Im- 
mary    estimates,    these    were    54    per    cent 
for   real   national   income   and   5  6   per   c_  nt 
for    real    crross    national    proauct:    the    fi.sx 
figure  well  o.er  the  target,  and  the  second 

^""l^eTarget  growth  rate  for  "SrIcuUure  was 
4.0  per  cent  for  the  four  years  ''^J-'^^  plan 
Over  the  last  two  years,  our  agricu  tural 
pr<^uction  index  has  been  growing  at  almost 
C  oer  cent  annually.  The  increase  in  real 
agncultural  value  ^^^Ided  was  5^1  per  cent 
durin-  the  last  year.  Target  growth  rates  were 
"iTo  exceeded  in' the  transportation  and  com- 


merce sectors  and  just  about  niatched  in 
me  service  sector.  The  manufacturing  sector 
has  rSonded  vigorously  to  massive  gove^- 
ment  support.  I  shall  continue  later  the  ex- 

"^H^^^cS^eX^aging  was  the  extremely 
high  growth  rate  in  agriculture  over  these 
?wo  years,  almost  one  and  a  half  "f^^^^t  the 
target  rate  that  had  seemed  ambitious  by 
the  standards  of  the  past.  It  Is  an  indica- 
tion that,  well  ahead  of  schedule,  we  have 
m°Se  a  major  'breakthrough  in  fo^  pro- 
duction The  National  Economic  Council  has 
certified  that  we  will  have  a  substantial  over- 
EiTpply  of  rice  at  the  end  of  the  current 
crop  vear. 

INOrSTBY 

When  this  Administration  t.xik  office  in 
1966.  our  manufacturing  ^cctor  '^''^s  '»  -^ 
state  of  deterioration.  Many  of  our  factories 
ha^  sputtered  to  a  stop  or  h  .d  ^'■■•'■•'^-"tially 
reduced  their  operations.  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  leaving  idle  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  cur  Indu.striai  capacit> 
Recognizing  the  Importance  of  industrial 
development  to  our  country's  econornc 
growth  we  immediately  instituted  measurrs 
to  reheve  the  n^anufacturlng  sector. 

Thus    we  harnessed  all  rovernment  agen- 
cies to 'an  unrelenting  drive  against  s^muj- 
gung.   Tarifi-s   on   imports   were   ftrlctly    ;  d- 
mlnTstered  to   protect   local   Pr-;^^«ct^'    ;'"    " 
dumping  meastires  were  intensifitd.  On  tne 
Dositlve  E.de,   our   domestic   ir.dustries   were 
eiTcouragcd  to  step  up  operations,  to  exp.md 
and  to  diversifv  according  to  the  demands  o! 
the  local  and  foreign  markets.  I"f -^^;j^  J'" 
projects  were  implemented  to  a.d  >ndu.^trK.l 
Undertakings.      Capital      '"vestments      v^  ere 
stimulated  In  both  domestic  and  foreign  sec- 
wrTthrough  tne  Issuance  of  an  AdminisUa- 
tne  order  to  guide  investments,  the  approval 
of  an  amendilent  to  the  Corporation  Law  to 
allow    broader    investments    m  mining   n  en- 
ured   and  the  enactment  of  an  Investmen 
ll  ceinivcs  Act  de.ir.ied  to  induce  the  rap  d 
crowth  of  Industries. 

■  The  most  t:mgible  results  cf  ^^^--^ 
Pss'stance  to  industry  m  the  past  ve^ir  v-ere 
'n  finmcmg.  To  alleviate  the  crisis  of  manu- 
f^cu"i^;ng  f^id  nuning  enterprises,  the  Devel- 
opment l.uik  o.  the  p"^i''pp'"^^  "«;'^'^r;^  f,t 

the  indunriai  rrfin  .ncing  pro-ram  which  the 
VhJ  r^.^tr-fon  launched  in  its  f.rst  vear.  By 
No"em"e  'lOGT  ^  t "t.l  cf  Pl.073  million  had 
hecn  "hanneled  to  d;stre«-cd  industrial  enter- 
prises under  the  prorrram. 

in  addition,  the  Adniinl.tr,.t  on  -^^-  toe 
lon-iing  operations  of  DBP.  .  ID.  OSIS.  S.b 
ai  d  PNB  to  the  need  to  .:  n.trr  t^e  pace  of 
l^i;^ialization.  By  the  -J^  ;._£;;;^ember 
last  vear,  these  financial  i'-^-  "t.  ■-  -^a  ex 
tended  accommcdations  t-tulhn-  1  "r  ^nd  a 
Vf  b^illcn  pc^os.  Nenriy  40  per  c-nt  cf  t-us 
k'ur'  more'han  PI  7  blU.on  ^.a.^-^.'d  to 
mmmg  and  manuf:-"tnr::v-  nite.pn.es. 

■?^e    beneficial    effects    of    this    financiixl 
ass^tan':  a'nd  of  these  measures  Instituted 
to    curb    smuggling    and    P-^otect    the    local 
products,  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  upsurge 
of  activity  In  our  industrial  sector    Produc 
tion  for  the  second  quarter  of  last  >ear  the 
late,  t  available  fiexire  exceeded  the  compara- 
L^e  iV^6  level  bv  8  7  per  c-nt.  Fornaerly  dis- 
tressed industries  have  come  "P'-'t^  definite 
signs  of  gocd  health,  particularly  the  textile 
industry   Which   was   fioundering  and   hence 
required  sizeable  .id  from  the  government. 
Other  e.ssential   industries  also  showed  s  e- 
nificant   im-^rovement.   The   output   of    pl>- 
woc^  rose  by  14  per  cent  in  196^.  -'■"4"^^ 
38  per  cent;  cement  by  28  per  cent;  and  tire 
manufacturing  by  20  per  cent. 

in  general,  mining  and  manufacturing  In 
1967  made  very  favorable  improvements  over 
1966  and  even  more  from  eariier  years.  Simi- 
larly and  significantly,  electric  power  con- 
^imption  role  by  about  15  per  cent  from 
the  level  In  1966. 

The  gratifying  trends  in  the  operaUons  of 
our  existing  Industries  have  carried  over  to 


the  business  atmosphere.   Our  priva«   sec- 
tor-our    entrepreneurii.    investors    and    in- 
dustrialists have  shown  a  new  faith    r^  the 
future  Of  Philippme  ^^^^^try.  Some  2.iu  new 
corporations  were  registered  in  1967.  an  in- 
cre^e  over  the  figure  for  1966  and  exceeding 
the  registrations  In  1966  by  over  40  per  cent. 
The  subscribed  capital  stock  of  these  corpora- 
UoL  co^lned  t^  over  P400  million,  repre- 
senring  a  uemendous  amourxt  of  ^resh  capita 
pumped    into    Philippine    industry.    0"t    ^^ 
tlicse  registrations,  some  483  new  companies 
with  over  P150  million  in  subscribed  capital, 
were  In  mining  and  manufacturing. 

A3  t..  tl-.e  actual  implementation  t-!  '"dur- 
tria!    nroiects,   we    ulentified   more    than   40 
major'  ventures  m  miriing  and  manufactur- 
mrwhlch  started  operations  during  the jku 
two  vears  of  this  Adminlstrauon.  The  es.en 
tial   products  which  these  projects  ^re  rc; 
ddin-    to    our    i..dustrlal    sucngth    liiclut.c 
;:reat  -valumes  cl   refractory  chromlte.  mai-- 
'letue     tnes.    <  .ment.    plywood    and    veneer, 
resins'  tanmor.ium  sulphate  and  liquid  am- 
t^oma    carbon   black,  synthetic  fabrics  and 
^e°^,.  earn  producus.  A  host  of  other   l.irge- 
P"-d  piant'   are  carrently  In  the  process  oi 
cor.struction   or  expansion.   Some  ^^11  ju:- 
„lem«'»t  existing  pr^xluctlon  capacities,  i^n.le 
th""-   v.Ul  introduce  new   product  lines   i 
ue    domestic    marKct    and    lor    oar    expc 
t  a  1-   The  new  capacities  will  include  amon'i 
^u;irs.  ileel  prodilcts.  cuj-pcr  ore  -"i  copp.r 
concentrates,    pulp    and    p  .per,    and    p.a. 

''wrLve  also  r>  ached  the  i;r.al  mges  <  f 
ne^'m^ons  U.r  tne  exploitation  of  our  v;uu- 
ble  nickel  deposits  m  Mindanao,  *^h'ch  c^l^e 
the  prospect.s  ol  a  huge  new  source  of  1  r 
I  gu  e.xcluuige  income  lor  oor  economy  f  on 
Uie  export  ol  nickel  ov  f.rro-mckel,  n.Ui 
sieel  billets  and  cobalt 


FIN.ANCINO    FOR    DEVrLOPMEMT 

We  have  succeeded  In  securing  suostanti..! 
fl^incmg  abroad  l.r  our  economic  develop- 
ment P™iccU=.  Tl.e  support  we  helped  seethe 
for    siuppmg    1  as    already    t^^ee'i    mentioned 
Also    during  the  calend.ir  yc.-r  1.^7.  lorei^.i 
furrds  amounting  to  S12  5  'e''^"  tuT.:;-' 
■  red    from    the   World   Bank    f-.r    the   coi.- 
.tnction   of   the   Bataan   Thermal   Plant   i-i 
Limav  and  the  Maria  Cristina  HydroelecU 
PHnt   unit    4    in   lUgan   Citv.    These   pov   r 
projects  when  completed,  will  generate  7a.0.)'i 
KW  from  the  Bataan  Thermal  Plant  and  ...i 
^dltloTal  M  000  KW  from  the  Mana  Cristin.. 

^Toan  agreements  with  the  AID  were  sin.i- 
larlv  Approved  during  the  year.  Irrigation  re- 
ceived a  $4  7  million  loan  to  finance  t..c 
acqu  sinon  of  equipment  needed  for  irripa- 
uolt  construction  and  rehabilitation  worK 
AUo  a  $2  0  million  loan  lor  underl..k.i., 
feasibility  studies  wa.s  granted. 

A.Vi.t'nce  has  likewise  been  granted  to  orr 
exp'rt  crops,  cf  which  the  case  of  H>^aca  may 
be  c  ted.  The  production  of  abaca  d^ppea 
,  V  49  per  cent  Irom  13.V3  thousand  metn- 
t^rm'^rop  year  1966  to  128  7  thousand 
metric  tons  in  crop  year  1967.  To  '^-leM.- _e 
■n^  pLht  Of  this  i..dustry.  the  ..overnmer. 
extei-ded  fin.-ncial  help  by  releasing^  P2  5 
million  t--.  the  Abaca  Corpor.v.xn  o.  t  ... 
P'l'l  Dniiies. 

Price,  of  abaca  were  also  threatened  wncr. 
toe  US  ...iinounced  Us  decisicn  to  d.sp.  b. 
of  its  abaca  stockpile.  The  PhiUpp.ne  r  •- 
ernmer.t  intervened  in  behalf  of  tii^s  '";^!: 
try  and  securea  an  ri^xeenient  fur  a  m.  . 
orderly  sciicdal;  oi  d.spcs_i. 

TiiE  iNFBAsrrrcriTRE  pp.ocr^m 
-h->  acc->mphshmentE  of  the  first  two  years 
c:f\h;  government  cap:tal  program  are  im- 
p-essive;    particularly    impressive    when    o« 
?o-iT:ders   that   they   were   done    within   th^ 
framework  of  limited   government   fmancia 
resources.  The  expected  new  taxes  fauel  t 
^^te^riallze;   we  relied  '>-tead  on   U,e  mor. 
efficient  and  orgaPtzed  use  of  *'-^f;^;=  ;'•,;. 
able,  we  cite  the  elTcctive  r.ss.stan:e  of   .ne 
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Armed  Forces  In  Implementing  the  road 
building  and  schoolhouse  programs;  we 
point  to  the  proficient,  productive  perform- 
ance of  oiu  dredging  fleet.  In  Infraatructure. 
here  are  our  achievements  over  the  last  two 
years: 

In  highways.  515  kilometers  were  paved 
with  concrete  and  903  kilometers  with  as- 
phalt; 3.167  kilometers  of  feeder  roads  were 
constructed  and  7.686  lineal  meters  of  tem- 
ptorary  brldgea  were  replaced  by  permanent 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  structures.  The 
complete  projects  Include  roads  and  bridges 
thousands  travel  every  day:  the  Manila 
North  and  South  Diversion  Roads.  E.  cle  los 
Santoe  Avenue,  the  Sayre  Highway  in 
Mindanao,  the  Cagayan  Valley  Road,  and  the 
Nagtahan  and  Guadalupe  Bridges. 

In  Irrigation,  a  total  of  22  national  gravity. 
109  communal  and  813  pump  projects  were 
undertaken,  designed  to  irrigate  a  total  of 
161.670  hectares  of  farm  lands,  out  of  which 
75,092  hectares  were  placed  under  irrigation 
during  the  2-year  period.  Rehabilitation  of 
the  79  existing  systems  provided  extended 
water  coverage  to  an  additional  25.500 
hectajes. 

In  airports  &nd  airways,  runways,  taxiways 
and  aprons  l;i  25  airports  were  either  con- 
structed or  Improved  and  a  terminal  build- 
ing for  the  Mactan  Airport  was  constructed. 
In  our  effort  to  provide  the  improved  com- 
munications facilities  which  are  essential  to 
safe  air  travel,  we  are  attempting  to  provide 
an  Integrated  nation-wide  airways  system 
under  a  turn-key  deferred  payment  arrange- 
ment. 

In  ports  and  harbors.  55  new  berths,  9  of 
which  are  for  international  shipping,  were 
completed,  with  attendant  port  service  facil- 
ities. The  principal  E>ort  projects  were  the 
completion  of  Piers  3  and  15  at  the  Manila 
South  Harbor.  The  first  phase  of  marginal 
wharf  for  the  proposed  Manila  International 
Port  Is  nearlng  completion,  while  the  con- 
tract portion  of  Pier  16  at  the  North  Harbor 
Is  already  complete.  Other  major  port  proj- 
ects Included  those  at  the  ports  of  Tacloban. 
Zamboanga.  Iligan.  Dumaguete.  Pagadlan. 
Batangas,  Pulupandan  and  Makan. 

On  1  August  1966,  by  Presidential  directive 
half  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  fleet  of  14 
dredges  were  transferred  to  the  operational 
control  of  the  Philippine  Navy.  Before  the 
transfer  the  fleet  had  been  dredging  at  the 
rate  of  317.000  cubic  meters  a  month.  This 
total  was  immediately  improved  to  616,000 
cubic  meters  a  month;  by  December  the 
fleet  was  dredging  1.500,000  cubic  meters  a 
month,  almost  a  five-fold  improvement.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cost  of  dredging  was  cut 
to  one-sixth  of  what  it  had  previously  been, 
from  P5.00  a  cubic  meter  to  P0.70  a  cubic 
meter. 

In  power.  112.000  additional  kilowatts  ca- 
pacity of  electrical  energy  was  added  and 
work  Is  continuing  on  projects  to  provide 
225.000  kilowatts  of  new  hydro  and  thermal 
power.  Two  major  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects were  undertaken.  One  of  these,  the 
Angat  project,  was  inaugurated  last  Septem- 
ber 9;  the  other,  Maria  Cristina  Unit  3  in 
Lanao,  is  almost  complete.  The  Bataan  Ther- 
mal Plant  Unit  I  was  started   last   August. 

A  total  of  97  provincial  waterworks  proj- 
ects were  completed,  of  which  37  were  im- 
provements or  extensions  of  existing  systems: 
365  artesian  wells  were  drilled  and  1 .422  more 
rehabilitated,  35  springs  were  developed  for 
water  supply.  The  Manila  and  suburbs  water 
supply  project  continues  to  receive  special 
attention,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  December  1968. 

Twenty  projects  In  major  or  regional  flood 
control  systems  and  60  localized  flood  control 
projects  were  completed.  The  principal  proj- 
ects were  to  control  rivers  In  Pampanga, 
Agno,  Cotabato,  Ilog-Hllabangan,  Agusan, 
Blcol  and  Manila. 

In  school  buildings,  over  5,816  units  of  pre- 
fabricated 2-  and  3-room  steel  and  wooden 


types  have  been  delivered  to  sites  of  which 
1,765  units  of  the  steel  type  and  1.247  units 
of  the  wooden  type  were  erected  and  another 
1,145  units  of  the  steel  type  were  under  con- 
struction. In  addition,  1.179  schoolrooms  of 
other  various  tyj>es  were  erected  with  135 
rooms  more  underway.  These  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  house  660.000  school  children  over 
our  many  rural  and  urban  areas,  assuming 
single-session  classes  of  40  pupils  per  class. 
Finally.  In  the  related  field  of  transporta- 
tion, the  Eovernnient  w.xs  instrumental  in 
securing  significant  addition  to  our  shipping 
capacity,  both  interisland  and  international. 
With  the  "se  ot  German  capital  aid  and  un- 
der loans  and  Guarantees  provided  by  the 
Development  Bank  of  the  Philippines,  four 
passeniier-rargo  liners  and  two  bulk  carriers 
were  ordered  by  five  interi.sland  shipping 
companies  Also  during  the  year  and  likewise 
under  DBF  t;uarantee.  two  oil  tankers  with 
a  tot;il  dead-weight  tonnage  of  173.000  were 
ordered  for  our  international  shipping  fleet: 
this  Increases  our  capacity  for  overseas  cargo 
carriage  by  fully  one-third. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  pener.il  success  of  our  production  pro- 
pram  hivs  already  been  mentioned;  the  suc- 
ce'-s  was  most  .striking  in  the  sector  to  which 
the  povernment  devoted  most  attention, 
n.imely  .igriculture.  For  the  last  crop  year, 
.isricultural  employment  was  up  10  per  cent; 
instead  of  the  target  increase  in  production 
of  4  per  cent  annually,  the  actual  yearly  in- 
crease over  the  last  two  years  has  been  about 
6  per  cent.  For  the  current  crop  year,  our 
supply  of  rice  including  importations  will  be 
63  6  million  sacks  of  56  kilos.  Our  consump- 
tion over  the  s;ime  period  will  be  no  more 
than  55  1  million  sacks.  We  shall  therefore 
exceed  our  requirements  by  about  8.5  million 
sacks,  or  over  15  per  cent.  This  excess,  more- 
over, is  accompanied  by  a  handsome  increase 
in  the  etficiency  of  production.  From  30.8 
sacks  per  hectare  in  crop  year  1967,  we  shall 
rise  to  32  8  sacks  per  hectare  in  crop  year 
1968.  an  increase  of  6.5  per  cent.  This  wel- 
come situation  has  occurred  in  spite  of  severe 
typhoon  damaso;  and  the  prospects  for  the 
next  crop  year  iire  even  brighter. 

I^'CRE.^SE   FISH   PRODUCTION 

At  the  same  time  we  stepped  up  the  devel- 
opment of  cur  fishing  industry  by  restocking 
inland  waters  with  1.6  million  fish  seeds,  by 
intensifying  the  campaign  against  illegal 
fishing,  and  by  promoting  fishpond  produc- 
tion through  the  opening  up  of  new  fishpond 
areas  and  the  expansion  of  credit  for  the 
fishing  industry.  Last  year  alone  the  DPB 
pumped  in  P3. 122. 700  in  long-term  loans  to 
the  industry.  As  a  result  of  these  steps,  we 
expect  fish  production  to  reach  705,300  metric 
tons  this  year,  wliich  would  represent  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  production 
last  year. 

FORESTRY     .AND    CONSERVATION 

•We  have  achieved  the  full  consolidation  of 
timber  licenses  into  viable  units  of  not  less 
than  20.000  hectares  each  with  an  annual 
allowable  cut  of  not  less  than  25,000  cubic 
meters  We  have  also  .^et  100.000  hectares  as 
the  maximum  size  of  each  logging  conces- 
sion. The  result  of  these  steps  is  the 
emergence  of  our  forests  as  our  second  major 
foreign  exchange  earner. 

We  have  also  undertaken  vigorous 
measures  to  conserve  our  forest  areas, 
throvigh  the  rtrict  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  illegal  cutting  and  through  a 
sustained  reforestation  program  which  saw 
the  plant:ng  last  year  of  139,273  hectares 
with  292  million  trees  using  mainly -such  fast 
growing  varieties  as  the  Kaatoan  Bangkal 
and  the  Albizzia  Falcata.  We  have  required 
logging  concessionaires  to  conduct  system- 
atic tree-planting,  which  they  religiously  do 
now  as  failure  to  comply  could  mean  can- 
cellation of  their  permits. 

In  this  way  we  have  paced  up  the 
systematic    replenishment   of   our    denuded 


fore.sts  and  reduced  the  dangers  which  the 
wanton  destruction  of  our  forest  areas  in  the 
past  had  brought  In  Its  wake. 

THE   SOCIAL   INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  government  continue©  to  direct  most 
of  its  expenditures  toward  the  social  infra- 
structure, and  here  again  there  are  many 
bright  spots  to  report.  Under  this  heading 
we  include  the  extension  of  government 
services  to  improve  health,  education  and 
welfare,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  these  and  other  gov- 
ernment services  are  provided. 

Improved  government  organisation 

The  Improvement  of  government  organiza- 
tion is  apparent  in  its  performance,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  the  improvement  of  tax 
and  customs  collections  and  the  success  of 
the  rice  program.  The  most  conspicous  of  the 
Improvements  in  organization  are  probably 
the  various  coordinating  grovips,  such  as 
those  for  rice  and  com  and  Infrastructure: 
but  there  have  been  many  other  Innovations; 
and  the  morale  of  government  employees  has 
been  raised  as  well  as  their  salaries. 

By  improving  our  administrative  ma- 
chiiiery  for  collections  of  customs  revenues, 
we  have  been  able  to  increase  net  customs 
revenues  accruing  to  the  General  Funds  by 
44.3  per  cent  from  1965  to  1967.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  had  only  increased  by  30  per 
cent  during  the  same  period. 

The  improvement  in  the  administrative 
machinery  has  also  helped  diminish  smug- 
gUng.  The  textile  industry  Increased  Its  pro- 
duction of  cotton  fabrics  and  knitted  fabrics 
by  30  per  cent  and  43  per  cent,  respectively 
in  1967.  On  the  other  hand,  specific  tax 
revenues  on  cigarettes  increased  by  11.9  per 
cent  in  the  calendar  year  Just  ended.  These 
outstanding  Increases,  in  the  industries  most 
sensitive  to  smuggling,  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  this  social  and  economic  evil  has 
been  brought  under  control. 

Some  new  administrative  projects  and 
practices  may  be  mentioned.  The  Decentrali- 
zation Act  of  1967  has  been  approved  grant- 
ing further  autonomous  powers  to  local  gov- 
ernments. The  allotment  share  of  provinces 
and  cities  has  been  increased  from  10  to  13 
per  cent  and  the  allotment  share  of  munici- 
palities, from  two  to  four  per  cent.  To  enable 
provincial  and  city  governments  to  under- 
take field  agricultural  extension  work  and 
rural  health  work,  they  have  been  empowered 
to  retain  the  amounts  theretofore  contrib- 
uted by  provincial,  city  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  the  National  Government  for 
these  purposes.  Steps  are  now  being  under- 
taken for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  security  printing  plant  to  safeguard  the 
printing,  issuance,  distribution  and  curabil- 
ity of  security  printing  jobs.  Steps  are  also 
being  taken  for  the  early  operation  of  the 
Board  of  Investments  which  has  been  created 
to.  encotu-age  domestic  and  foreign  invest- 
ments in  certain  areas  of  economic  activity 
to  accelerate  the  sound  development  of  otir 
economy. 

NEW    EDUCATIONAL    PERSPECTIVES 

In  education  and  manpower  development, 
there  have  also  been  many  achievements: 
but  our  needs  are  very  great,  and  lack  of 
funds  has  prevented  us  from  going  as  far 
as  we  would  have  liked.  Nearly  half  a  million 
children  were  admitted  to  the  first  grade  this 
year,  as  well  as  150.000  out-of -school  youths, 
making  a  total  of  7  million  students  In 
school;  this  is  one  out  of  five  Filipinos.  Three 
million  textbooks  are  being  produced  for  the 
Public  School  Textbook  Program;  the  voca- 
tional education  curriculum  has  been  re- 
vised to  make  It  more  responsive  to  economic 
needs;  and  training  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished for  cottage  Industry  workers  and  urban 
squatters.  And  while  government  relation- 
ship with  private  education  will  veer  towards 
encouragement  and  assistance  In  place  of 
regulation  and  control,  we  have  reconstituted 
the  Board  of  National  Education  to  help  our 
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schools    become    channels    of   change    and 
development. 

Our  participation  In  Southeast  Asian  edu- 
cational cooperation  has  attained  for  our 
country  the  establishment  of  two  intema- 
tlonally-asslBted  centers  for  regional  research 
and  graduate  study  In  agriculture  and  tropi- 
cal medicine. 

LAND      reform:      A      MODERNIZING      PROCESS 

The  Land  Reform  program  continues  to 
improve  the  livelihood  of  our  farmers  as 
well  as  their  dignity;  here  again,  however, 
more  could  profitably  have  been  done.  If  the 
funds  had  been  forthcoming.  Among  other 
accomplishments,  about  8,000  leasehold  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  and  entered  into; 
about  80,000  hectares  of  private  and  public 
lands  were  disposed  of,  with  another  21.000 
under  expropriation,  or  investigation;  and 
almost  half  a  million  hectares  of  disposable 
land  were  maintained  or  Improved. 

In  land  reform  areas,  credit  assistance  to 
farmers  rose  by  250  per  cent  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  with  a  total  of  P3.549,1S9  In  loans 
released  to  3.029  farmers  working  In  an  area 
of  13,762  hectares. 

Also  significant  was  the  acquisition  by  the 
government  of  one  private  agricultural  es- 
tate, thus  finally  inaugurating  the  land- 
buying  activity  of  the  Land  Bank.  With  an 
area  of  108.8433  hectares,  the  property  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  P380,900,  of  which 
10  per  cent  was  paid  In  cash  and  00  per  cent 
In  Land  Bank  loans. 


OPPORTUNTTIES    FOR    LAND     EANK    BONDHOLDTFIS 

In  this  connection,  a  consortium  of  Fili- 
pino consultants  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  specific  projects  In 
which  Land  Bank  bond-holders  may  Invest. 
The  US-AID  has  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  the  sum  of  P600,000 
to  finance  this  activity.  Initially  some  Cen- 
tral Luzon  land  owners  have  expressed  pref- 
erence to  invest  in  fishpond,  beef  and  dairy 
projects.  At  present  the  consortium  Is  study- 
ing the  possible  sites  of  these  projects. 

All  this  demonstrates  the  validity  of  our 
decision  to  proclaim  the  whole  second  dis- 
trict of  Pampanga  a  land  reform  area, 
a  bold  decision  which,  for  the  first  time. 
raUed  the  ImplementaUon  of  land  reform  to 
a  serious  level.  Our  experience  in  the  second 
district  of  Pampanga  has  proved,  beyond 
doubt,  that  land  reform  is  both  necessary 
and  feasible  and  that  our  people,  both  land- 
owners and  landless,  are  now  prepared  for 
land  reform's  liberating  and  modernizing 
Impact. 

CENTR.\L  LUZON  DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  Central  Luzon  con- 
tinued to  be  a  prime  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Budget  Commission  has  already  released  a 
total  of  P13,871.660  for  various  development 
acUviUes  in  the  area,  hiking  the  total 
budgetary  releases  since  the  stArt  of  the 
Central  Luzon  operations  to  P60.269,734.  This 
amount  was  used  mainly  to  finance  produc- 
tion loans,  public  works  projects,  rural  health 
units,  and  community  self-help  activities. 

In  Central  Ltizon.  the  ACA  extended  loans 
pmounting  to  PI. 636,456.05  to  3.572  farmers, 
thus  raising  the  total  ACA  fund  releases  in 
the  area  to  P25,894.033.39  for  49,059  fanners; 
at  the  same  time,  a  total  of  153.327  bags  of 
fertilizers  valued  at  P2.685,713.40  had  been 
issued  to  farmers.  Including  55,700  b.igs 
secured  under  the  reparations  program. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Side  by  side  with  land  reform,  wa  shill 
open  new  settlements  in  virgin  lands,  pref- 
erably drawing  settlers  from  enclaves  of 
tenancy.  This  will  ease  up  the  pressure  of 
population  in  crowded  rreas  and  at  the 
same  time  harness  manpower  t.o  more  chal- 
lenging and  productive  activities.  To  this 
end  I  have  ordered  the  Land  Authority  ta 
make  an  Inventory  of  lands  which  may  be 


tranafOTmed  Into  settlements  and  to 
formulate  a  systemaUc  resetUement  program 
patterned  In  part  after  the  Malaysia  land 
seUlement  project. 

This  wlU  consist  of  a  large  scale  land  de- 
velopment {M^ram  for  the  settlement  of 
landless  rural  people  on  economically  viable 
farms  In  land  schemes  provided  with  all 
essential  public  uUlltles  and  social  amenities, 
adequate  manazement,  training  and  exten- 
sion facilities  and  suitable  processing  and 
markeUng  arrangement  in  order  to  raise  very 
substantlallv  their  level  of  living.  The  aim 
is  to  develop  them  into  progressive  and 
knowledgeable  farmers  so  that  the  rural 
people  can  take  their  rightful  place  In  the 
community.  ,      ,      .^     .„ 

I  have  also  directed  the  Land  Authority  to 
coordinate  with  the  Land  Bank  in  arrang- 
ing with  landowners  the  exchange  of  their 
present  landholdings  with  government  lands 
for  conversion  Into  agro-industrial  estates. 
This  will  implement  the  land  reform  objec- 
t've  of  converting  land  owners  into  en- 
trepreneurs, of  shifting  capital  and  energy 
from  idle  lands  to  productive  Industry. 

EXPANDED   HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  year  1967  witnessed  the  expansion  of 
health  'services  in  the  rural  areas,  with  the 
deployment  of  more  physicians  nurses,  mid- 
wive.s"aud  sanltarv  inspectors  in  our  barrios, 
the  establishment  of  more  rural  health  units 
and  the  procurement  of  P6  million  worth  of 
medicines  and  other  supplies  for  our  rural 
population. 

Hospital  services  were  Increased  and  up- 
graded, as  17  government  and  private  hos- 
pitals were  opened  and  76  hospital  plans  and 
designs  approved  for  immediate  construc- 
tion Supphes  and  medicines  worth  PI. 5  mil- 
lion were  channeled  to  government  hospitals 
for  the  benefit  of  our  less  fortunate  country- 
men. 

NUTRmON      PROGRAM 

A  five-year  national  nutriticn  program,  de- 
signed to  combat  malnutrition  among  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age,  was  launched,  to- 
gether with  the  Cholera  Eradication  Program 
the  Poliomyelitis  Eradication  Program,  and 
the  Malaria"  Eradication  Program  with  finan- 
cial and  technical  a;.sistance  from  WHO,  AID, 

r.nd  UNICEF.  .   ,  ,.  ,    h 

I  a=t  ye  ir  a  canrcr  cei.ter  v.-.as  e  tahl'.^hea 
with'lhe  cooper:.tion  cf  the  private  scL-tor, 
th»  firft  of  many  cancer  centers  to  be  es- 
t 'bushed    in    various    parts   cf   the   cmintry. 


EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANCBS 

Two  employment  offices  recently  created 
are  the  first  step  towards  the  operation  of 
a  network  of  emplovment  exchanges  through- 
out the  countrv.  The  need  for  such  national 
network  of  exchanges  Is  basic.  Providing  not 
only  placement  services,  they  collect  labor 
market  data  upon  which  depends  planning 
elTorts  for  the  development  and  utlUzatlo:i 
of  manpower  resources. 

An  improved  industrial  relations  climate 
vas  brought  alHiUt  ngnlhcnntly  lhrou.-!h 
the  i'itcn,-incaticn  of  preventive  mediation 
bv  the  dep.artmcnt  of  labor.  This  Included 
the  holding  of  liulustry-wlde  dialogues  be- 
tween labor  and  management  In  the  Bhlp- 
ping  and  arra.stro,  wood  and  coconut  Indus- 
tries. 


ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   LVrOa 

The  year  1967  saw  the  launchn-  of  ■vi-cr- 
OU.S  programs  for  the  strict  cn.'orcement  of 
Ibor  laws,  the  uperadlng  cf  1  .bor  ar.d  so- 
cial services,  and  tiie  acceic-nuion  of  man- 
p:)\ver  development  and  utilization. 

LTORADED  LABOR  LAW  ENTORCEV.ENT 

Due  to  effective  labor  l-w  enforcement, 
"2  770  workers  In  the  logging  and  mining 
industries  were  paid  P2,1G6.564  last  year^ 
These  special  enforcement  projects  formed 
the  basis  for  the  establichmenl  of  a  Metal- 
lic Mining  Industry  Wage  Eo;;rd  and  the 
contemplated  establishment  of  two  other 
ua-'e-fi'dng  machineries  In  ilie  logging  and 
cotlnut  iudu3trie.s.  These  impact  project^ 
rside  from  achieving  fruitful  results  paved 
the  way  to  the  resumption  toward  the  end  of 
10'37  of  a  pe'iera!  enforcement  c.:.aap.':gn 
nimed  at  ailordiug  prelection  to  the  greater 
n^a's  of  v.orkers.  Victims  of  lndu:trlal  ac- 
cidents v.ere  recipients  of  P8.864,295  in  cum- 
ponsation  l-nilit;;  '.MCO  workers  re-eived 
awards  to'alling  P:336.01C  aritiig  from  various 

To  cop:  with  t;-:e  needs  of  a  devcln-jr.g 
i".dustiial  roctor.  a  M'Jipo-.vcr  DcvPloprr.ent 
Council,  composed  of  a;^enci';s  wh-so  acuvi- 
ties  have  to  do  with  human  resources  oe- 
yniopment  directly  or  indirectly,  has  emeriicd 
to  underti-ke  tlie  planning  and  implcnieniu- 
tion  of  an  Integr.ncd  m.mpcwer  development 
progmm. 


SU.AKY    INCREASE    IIR    t'JVF.UNMENT    EMI  LOYEES 

Throuph  the  ripi^rous  exercise  of  fiscal 
discipline,  we  wore  able  to  effect  last  year 
tlie  5  per  cent  salary  Increase  for  all  govorn- 
nicnt  employees,  including  public  school 
teachers. 

We  .'hall  always  keep  an  open  mind  to 
further  salary  readjustments  as  changing 
conditions  require  and  as  we  succeed, 
throuf:h   cconcmy,   in   making  funds   avail- 

:.'5le. 

THE    CITIZEN    AS    INVEETOU 

Tlv  I  opportunity  t.5  p:irticipate  In  the 
benciiis  tf  investment  will  be  extended  to 
the  average  citizen.  The  Government  Service 
I.isur:.nce  Svitem  v.  ill  soon  hiunth  a  special 
rirogram  to 'lend  money  to  employees  with 
which  to  buy  stocks  in  private  corpora- 
lions  In  this  wav,  we  accelerate  the  process 
of  economic  growth  and  further  broaden  the 
s'jcial  base. 

BROADENING    SOCIAL    SECrRlTT 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  total  bene- 
fits paid' by  the  SSS  added  up  to  r46.6  mil- 
lion representing  48.4  per  cent  of  all  benefits 
I)aid  bv  the  SSS  since  lis  establishment  In 
1957.  These  benefits  included  payments  lor 
premature  death,  permanent  disability,  sick- 
ness and  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fSS  rcieiLsed  In  1067  a  t>..tal  cf  riO.4  million 
under  1;e  etiucational  loan  program,  the  pur- 
p,se  being  to  enable  poor  tut  deserving  stu- 
dents to  tro  to  school  through  SSS  assist- 
ance, A  total  oi  P16.2  milUon  has  been  loaned 
out  to  quaUfied  SS6  members  since  the  in- 
<  cption  of  the  educational  l^iui  program  un- 
der the  present  AdniinistratioD   in   1966. 

The  tS3  .'11:0  channeled  last  year  a  1  aal 
fjf  PIO  million  to  the  government  rice  self- 
sufficiency  pro'/ram.  in  order  to  help  Increase 
rural  credit  capacity  and  enable  tne  farmers 
to  avail  of  new  and  Improved  techniques  of 
r.ce  production. 


A  SHI^T  TO   LO.y-C  ).T  JICU^ING 

During  the  latt  two  years,  tlie  Social  Secu- 
r.ty  System  has  released  a  total  of  P130.1  mil- 
l-on for  housing— 1'50  nuUion  in  1966  and 
P80.1  nulUon  m  1967.  This  amount  represents 
4i,7  per  cent  of  the  total  hou=u.I  !■  ans  re- 
leased since  the  inception  of  the  £/i>S  housing 
program  In  1958.  This  year  the  SSS  expects 
to  grant  housing  I  ;:>.ns  worth  P120  milliun 
under  its  luW-co.si  l.ousin-  proj-'.-na  Ii..-  us 
l„v."-i'icome  ine:ii:;ers.  Liider  tlie  i-w-c;:,'i. 
hoaiing  program.  th3  cei;;:ig  i  .:■  Lou-i.v  ; 
loans  has  beer,  brought  down  to  P15.000  p.iy- 
able  in  25  ye.-rs.  The  SSS  also  a.ms  to  launch 
its  own  liousaig  projects  by  purchasmg  vnd 
developUig  r  iw  I^uOa  and  conslrucung  en  a 
massive  scale  l.ou.sing  units  cutting  Lul  n.'jre 
than  P15.000  each.  The  SSS  hai  an  cn-gui-i^ 
.■-cheine  to  p.-  nt  loans  to  employer-mem'jcrs 
ior  the  purpose  cf  developing  housing  prjj- 
ects  fcr  theu-  emplo-ees  at  a  m:\ximum  f 
p: 6.000  per  unit. 

ACXjriSITION   OF  LANDED   F  T-.T^S 

On  the  other  hand,  the  GSIS  if  now  ni  kin;: 
f-.as.billty  studies  for  the  .acquisition  of 
1-nded  e-^tates  whtr°  the  GSI.S  pl.ins  tJ  b.iiid 
500  units  of  low-cost  h-^uses  a  month  to  b". 
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sold  to  low-salaried  employees  on  easy  terms. 
The  GSIS  looks  forward  to  increasing  this 
monthly  production  targets  so  as  to  enable 
the  Administration  to  close  the  huge  gap  in 
its  overall  low-cost  housing  program.  Also 
contributing  to  the  housing  program  of  the 
Administration  is  the  Development  Bank  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  PHHC.  Last  year, 
the  PHHC  sold  934  dwellinij  units  worth 
P5. 151.471.27  and  173  lots  with  an  area  of 
C6, 083.30  square  meters  at  Pl.031.671  85. 

INTEGRATED  SOCIAL   WELFARE   PROGRAM 

An  integrated  and  coordinated  social  wel- 
fare program  is  now  taking  shipe.  to  put 
an  end  to  the  sporadic  and  disorganized 
effort  of  the  past.  This  program  gives  priority 
to  services  designed  for  social  change  and  the 
development  of  productive  skills.  Special 
focus,  however,  will  be  placed  on  services  that 
will  advance  the  welfare  of  children,  the 
youth  and  their  families.  We  are  determined 
that  the  problem  of  delinquency,  of  the 
school  drop-out  and  the  beggar  shall  not 
persist  in  our  society. 

CONCERN  FOR  NATIONAL  MINORITIES 

Through  the  Commission  on  National  In- 
tegration, we  have  accelerated  the  integra- 
tion of  oui*  cultural  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream ofoUr  national  life.  Five  farm  set- 
tlements are  being  maintained  and  operated, 
and  3.075  hectares  of  land  have  been  sur- 
veyed as  possible  new  reservation  for  our 
minorities.  The  Commission  has  also  al- 
located for  settlers  282  lots,  titles  to  which 
are  ready  for  issuance.  In  1967.  the  Commis- 
sion granted  1,845  scholarships  in  Philippine 
colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  scholarships. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  SETTLERS 

We  have  added  fresh  meaning  to  social 
Justice  by  the  creation  of  the  Small  Settlers 
Protection  Committee  to  see  to  it  that  the 
poor  and  ignorant  settlers,  w'ho  have  left 
their  homes  in  the  hope  that  pioneering  in 
the  farflung  hinterlands  of  our  country 
could  provide  a  better  and  happier  future 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  the  lands  they  have  occupied 
and  cultivated  for  many  years  through  the 
machinations  of  unscrupulous  elements.  The 
Committee  in  its  deliberation  does  not.  on 
the  other  hand  overlook  the  rights  of  own- 
ers over  their  private  properties,  taking  into 
consideration  illegal  occupation  thereon  by 
misguided  settlers. 

GREATER     MANILA    TERMINAL    FOOD     MARKET 

The  Development  Bank  of  the  Philippines 
has  taken  concrete  steps  to  establish  a  Great- 
er Manila  Terminal  Pood  Market,  which  shall 
form  the  base  of  an  overall  program  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  markets  in  other 
populated  centers  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  field  surveys  have  been 
undertaken,  covering  17  provinces  for  selected 
food  crops,  13  provinces  for  livestock  move- 
ments, 10  provinces  for  commercial  poultry 
farms,  and  8  principal  Greater  Manila  mar- 
kets for  the  ,,jj(iarketing  system.  At  the  same 
time,  topographical  survey  of  an  appropriate 
site  in  the  Port  Bonifacio  reservation  is  in 
process. 

The  Market,  when  completed,  will  provide 
farmers  and  producers  from  20  provinces  with 
a  convenient  outlet  for  their  produce,  create 
adequate  storage  facilities,  and  reduce  dis- 
tribution costs.  Retail  markets  and  stores  and 
large  scale  consumers  in  the  Greater  Manila 
area  will  have,  on  the  other  hand,  adequate 
and  regular  supply  of  foodstuff,  thereby  re- 
ducing and  stabilizing  prices. 

PEACE    AND    ORDER 

When  I  assumed  office  in  1966,  smuggling, 
criminality  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness 
were  rampant,  sapping  our  national  will  and 
capacity  to  progress. 

We  have  instituted  vigorous  measures  to 
combat  this  threat.  The  PC  strength  has  been 
augmented  to  intensify  the  campaign  against 


criminality  and  against  dissidents.  This  in- 
tensification is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
number  of  combat  operations.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  our  police  strength  per 
10.000  population,  national  as  well  as  local, 
is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Hand  in  hand  with  increasing  the  strength 
of  our  national  police,  the  PC  has  been  re- 
vitalized and  revamped  for  more  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  peace  and  order  campaign. 
The  METROCOM  was  recently  activated  and 
i.s  now  effectively  assisting  the  Manila  Police 
Department  in  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  Manila  In  view  of  its  success,  METRO- 
COM type  unit.s  are  now  being  organized  in 
other  urban  centers  of  the  Philippines.  Re- 
cently. I  mobilized  the  entire  Armed  Forces 
to  augment  the  still  limited  resources  for 
the  peace  and  order  campaign. 

POLICE    ACT    O*'    1966 

A  vital  piece  of  legislation,  the  Police  Act 
of  1966.  was  enacted  to  carry  out  badly 
needed  administrative  reforms  n\  our  local 
police  foice.=.  The  lull  implementation  of 
this  law  wii:  go  l.ir  tow.ird  up-grading  the 
efflclenry  and  quality  of  these  police  forces. 

To  harness  civilian  p.irticip.iiion  and  coop- 
eration in  tne  anti-cnme  drive,  peace  and 
urtlcr  councils  have  been  oragnlzed  on  the 
iiation:il  and   local  levels. 

Despite  ii;  these  measures,  the  incidence 
of  crime  index  i  major  crimes  per  100.000 
population  I  continues  to  show  an  upward 
trend.  Pe.ice  and  order,  therefore,  remains 
a  .•ierious  problem  which  will  require  our 
iiu-reasint;  attention  in  the  years  to  come. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  uncertain  and 
diffused  location  of  responsibility  for  main- 
t  lining  peace  and  order  on  the  local  level. 
At  the  proper  time  I  will  prop>ose  the  plac- 
ing of  U)ral  police  forces  directly  under  the 
Police  Commission,  and  thereby  liberate  po- 
lice forces  from  politics.  Its  immediate  im- 
provpmer.t  1.-.  ciio  of  our  major  aims  this  year. 

INTKBNAL    SECURITY 

The  campaicn  against  dissidents  was  in- 
tensified in  1907.  resulting  in  the  death  or 
capture  of  24  Huks  in  battle.  Including  four 
top  commanders.  Tlie  military  operations 
against  dissidcnt.s.  however,  although  prose- 
cuted with  greater  vigor,  was  matched  by  an 
increase  in  civic  action  work  in  Central 
Luzon. 

ANTLSMUGCLINO    DRIVE 

Smuggling  activities  decreased  consider- 
ably in  the  past  year,  as  indicated  by  the 
volume  of  goods  confiEcated  and  the  number 
of  persons  apprehended  In  the  relentless 
anti-smuggling  campaign.  Although  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  anti-smuggling  drive 
have  multiplied,  only  P3.5  million  worth  of 
goods  were  seized  in  1967,  compared  to  P8.5 
million  worth  in  1965  when  smuggling  was 
at  its  peak.  Similarly,  900  persons  were  appre- 
hended, compared  to  3.000  in  1965. 

THE    CAMPAIGN  AGAINST    GRAFT 

We  have  carried  on  a  determined  campaign 
tD  stamp  out  graft  and  corruption,  especially 
in  t!ie  most  sensitive  areas  of  government. 
Last  year,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign: 

One  district  Judge.  12  municipal  Judges, 
and  five  court  employees  were  dismissed  from 
office:  three  municipal  Judges  and  one  em- 
ployee were  suspended;  and  several  Judges 
and  employees  were  either  fined  or  repri- 
manded. 

Thirty-five  cases  were  filed  with  the  courts 
of  first  instance  against  customs  personnel 
and  private  persons,  70  criminal  cases  were 
brought  before  city  and  provincial  fiscals, 
170  administrative  cases  were  filed  against 
customs  employees,  while  4  fixers  and  4 
government  agents  were  recommended  for 
criminal  prosecution. 

Criminal  and  administrative  charges  were 
brought  against  211  internal  revenue  collec- 
tion agents  and  c.ish  clerks  and  100  taxpay- 
ers criminally  charged  in  courts. 

The  success  of  our  relentless  drive  against 


grafting  officials  and  employees  Is  reflected, 
we  believe,  in  the  Increase  in  our  customs 
and  Internal  revenue  collections  as  well  as  in 
the  increased  efficiency  and  new  vitality  of 
our  lower  courts. 

JUSTICE 

The  administration  of  Justice,  as  well  as 
the  machinery  therefor,  has  been  substan- 
tially improved.  The  sensational  cases  that 
have  appeared  in  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers have  been  brought  before  our  courts 
of  Justice  and  dealt  with  in  record  time.  The 
preliminary  investigation  of  criminal  cases 
has  been  shortened,  simplified  and  made  uni- 
form with  the  promulgation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  Circular  No.  74.  series  of 
1967.  Two  administration  measures  were  en- 
acted, one  enlarging  the  prosecution  staff 
the  Department  of  .Justice  and  the  other 
creating  16  circuit  criminal  courts.  Incom- 
petent Judges  and  erring  court  employees  are 
being  dealt  with  administratively,  to  com- 
plete the  effort  towards  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  Administration 
en  various  legal  controversies  has  been  sus- 
tained by  our  courts  of  Justice  thus  under- 
scoring this  Administration's  avowed  policy 
cif  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law. 

CODIFICATION  OF  LAWS 

The  proliferation  of  statutes  in  different 
areas  of  legislation  has  become  alarming. 
Indicating  the  urgent  need  for  codification 
of  laws.  I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Code 
Commission  to  Initiate  Immediately  the  revi- 
sion and  updating  of  existing  codes  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  new  ones. 

In  line  for  updating  and  revision  are  the 
Revised  Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Commerce, 
the  Revised  Administrative  Code,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  and  the  Customs  and 
Tariff  Code.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now 
a  demand  to  codify  our  labor  and  social 
legislation,  and  the  laws  on  nattiral 
resources. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Presidential  Arm  on  Community  De- 
velopment has  cooperated  with  religious  and 
student  volunteer  groups;  and  has  initiated 
some  43.000  self-help  projects  and  23,000 
training  and  Information  activities  involving 
953,000  participants.  Some  of  these  self-help 
projects  are:  spring  development  for  com- 
munal water  supply  and  irrigation;  n'ral 
electrification;  the  establishment  of  com- 
munal rice  and  corn  mills;  the  distribution 
of  IR-8  seeds,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
feeder  roads  and  the  assembly  on-site  of 
pre-fabrlcated  schoolhouses. 

OEC  firms;  PS3.3  M  PROFITS 

The  corporations  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Coordination  realized  profits  amount- 
ing to  P53.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  rep- 
resenting an  Increase  of  29  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  To  further  Improve  the  profit- 
ability of  these  corporations,  allowances  of 
board  members  and  per  diems  for  committee 
meetings  have  been  standardized.  In  their 
role  as  developers  of  new  industries,  all  in- 
vestments are  now  required  to  be  funneled 
strictly  to  pioneering  or  pace-setting 
ventures. 

SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Recognizing  technology  to  be  the  foremost 
factor  in  economic  development  today,  as 
strikingly  demonstrated  In  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Japan  and  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  the  government  has  embarked  on  a 
new  program  to  invigorate  the  scientific 
climate  of  the  country.  Additional  funds  have 
already  been  channeled  to  support  new  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  applied  science.  About  P2 
million  has  been  allocated  to  augment  the 
facilities  and  admit  a  larger  enrollment  In 
the  Philippine  Science  High  School.  Thirty- 
five  hectares  of  public  land  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Office  of  the  President  as  a 
grant  to  the  National  Science  Development 
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accommodate       the       science 


Board       to 

'X"XSrt  of  new  projects  In  the  field  of 

inrtnstrfal   research,   more   than  P6   mllUon 

S  haL  been  allotted  by  the  government 

or    the    Philippine    Textile    Instltui^     the 

Metals    industry    Development    Center    and 

Coconut  Research.  „,,tive  In 

The  government  has  also  been  active  in 
1  .DP^^g  foreign  assistance  for  the  support  of 
research  in  applied  science.  In  the  field  of 
m  neraf  resou?L  clevelopment^  the  govern- 
ment has  undertaken     o'^^'y  v,  th    "te.na 

^^in^benre^^^the^gornCn^-^^^r 
eigSLs^ted  research  in  d.Ury^fish   soil  and 
trirmng      in      agriculture,      forestry      and 

meteorology.  c„nnorting 

The  government  Is  aU.o  supporting, 
through  bilateral  foreign  a.=slsiance  agree- 
ments an  institute  of  small  Scale  Industries 
fnd  a  Technological  and  Research  Center  for 
CoUage  industries.  The  Administration  is 
drafting  a  plan  providing  for  increased  fi- 
nancial sup^rt  for  science  and  techno  oglca 
alveopmeT  including  tl^e  possibility  o^ 
establishing  regional  science  high  schools  in 
the  Vlsayas  and  Mindanao. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Recognizing  the  need  to  develop  talent  and 
provident  with  greater  opportunities.  I  hav^ 
created   a   committee   to    formulate   a    new 

scholarship  program.  I  f"  .^^^f^^^^lJ^^^t  p re 
poverty  or  lack  of  opportunity  ^Hal   not  pre 
vent  real  talent  from  developing  to  Its  fullest 
^Sslbmtles.  The  committee  on  this  new  pro- 
eram  of  scholarships  is  now  studying  v.ays 
If^ncing  the  program  and  laying  down  the 
criteria  for  the  grant  of  scholarships.  I  ex- 
pect Its  recommendations  shortly.         .   .    ,„ 
At  the  same  time,  we  shall  soon  put  Into 
efftct  a  scheme  for  the  ^^enefit  of  students 
building  on  an  existing  service  of  the  Social 
security  System,  whereby  students  may  be 
provided  loans,  under  special  terms  and  con- 
ditions, to  cover  their  school  expenses.  This 
will  be  financed  from  a  special  fund  con 
^buted  by  various  financial  Institutions  of 
the  government. 

economic  GROWTH  AND  SECURITY 

The  progress  we  are  striving  for  goes  be- 
yond the  mere  requirements  of  survivaL  Our 

Economy  must  prosper  If  °"J,  «°<='^y .  ^^Ahl 
truly  secure.  I  have  repeatedly  faid  that  the 
greatest  peril  to  a  people,  to  the  safety  of 
fhelriives  and  institutions.  Is  their  own 
country's  improvident  economy. 

For  the  task  of  providing  our  society  with 
sufficient  guarantees  of  stability  and  secu- 
rity In  the  form  of  more  abundant  goods  and 
a  g;eater  sense  of  well-being,  I  have  conse- 
quently enlisted  the  services  of  the  Armed 
lorces?^Although  It  Is  proper  that  °ur  ^o/^ie  s 
must  be  prepared  to  perform  f  ^'^^^^'^  "^  "^! 
milltarv  defense  of  the  country,  it  is  neces 
farythlt  today  they  must  also  participate  in 
toe  more  Immediate  and  vital  defense  of  the 
nation  against  poverty,  ignorance,  disease 
and  Injustice. 

A    NEW    MISSION    FOR    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  National 
De^e^se  hal  participated  actively  in  the  rice 
production,  schoolbullding,  public  works, 
S  health,  peace  and  order  and  civic  action 
programs.  , 

We  have  harnessed  and  augmented  the 
manpower  and  equipment  resources  of  the 
military  establishment  In  our  heightened 
drive  for  economic  development  and  provld- 
in"  for  Internal  security. 

!n  pursuance  of  this,  we  have  activated 
•a  engineer  construction  battalions,  in- 
c-eased  the  Intake  and  expanded  the  concept 
,"f  training  of  20-year-olds,  intensified  the 
<\FP's  civic  action  role,  broadened  its  peace 
and  order  operations,  and  Increased  its  capa- 
bUity  not  only  to  provide  for  national  secu- 
ruy   but  also  for  participation   in   national 


development  Implementation.  Th";  ^f  J^^! 
achieved  outstanding  success  In  thU  addl 
tlonal  mission  of  assisting  in  our  infrastruc- 
ture development. 

SOCIO-T      INOMIC,    OTHER    ROLES 

More  specifically,  we  acquired  equipment 
under  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program 
to  compVete  the  requirements  lor  5  engineer- 
ing   battaUons.    activated    27    civic    acton 
renters    trained  a  total  of  119.082  reservists 
rnd'tfame^s^tncludlng  118.082  ROTCca^^^ 
for    various    economically    useful    skills    in 
calendar  year   1967  alone,   acquired  modern 
aircr""  and  vessels  and  other  military  hard- 
ware to  bolster  cur  defense  capability    cffec 
Uvely    blunted    smuggling    operations    .o  d 
organized    the    METOOCOM    ^^^^  ^^^l'^^^ 
unlt5    to    intensify    the     peace    and    order 

'"weXsent  the  PHILCAO  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  participate  not  in  combat  operat  ons 
but  m  purely  civic  action  operations,  insist- 
ing hat  d'stUssed  country  in  the  long  range 
Lut  equally  Important  task  of  social  and 
economic  rehabilitation. 

MEETING    THE   INSURGENCY    THREAT 

in  the  meantime,  we  have  been  mteiisify- 
iug  our  efforts  to  meet  the  I'-^-^^'-e^ncy  threat^ 
However  the  threat  remains  real  and  has 
.spumed  greater  urgencv.  This  Is  reflected  by 
he  mcelllng  number  of  combat  operations 
and  the  increasing  number  of  ci^ualties  sus- 
tained both  by  our  troops  and  by  the  d  .ssi 
denw  On  the  credit  side  a  substantial  num- 
be'  of  HMBs  including  4  top  commanders 
have  been  killed  or  captured. 

De=Dlte  the  continuing  Insurgency  threat 
and  the  increasing  number  of  civic   action 

mission  assigned  to  the  A^'";^  .^^^^^.^^^^ 
proportional  share  of  our  total  national 
budget  has  actually  declined  over  the  past 
13  vears.  Budgetary  data  show  tl.at  ^s  h^ 
gradually  decreased  from  17.5  l^r  cent  in  FY 
1965  to  14.6  per  cent  in  FY  1967. 

INTERNAL    SUBVERSION-THE    M.AIN    THREAT 

As  I  Stated  upon  arrival  from  my  recently 
concluded  mee'-natlon  stat.  visits.  I  am  now 
convinced   that  the  prunary   threat  to  our 
national  security  within  the  l"^«^iate  ^^^^ 
ture  lies  in  internal  ^tibversion  rather  than 
from  any  external  aggression.  The  military 
esrblish'ments  will  be  developed  along  this 
basic  nremise  In  the  years  to  come.  However. 
Se  toe  development  of  our  economy  pro- 
vides the  permanent  solution  to  this  threat 
I  TnLnd  t^o  harness  to  a  g-'^^ter  extent  the 
resources    of    our   defense    establishment    in 
oT  task   of    nation-building.    It    would    be 
c^naWe  negligence  on  our  part  if  the  peace- 
tu'usis  of  Ultary  forces  were  -t  availed 
of  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  otir  ^on 
tnuing  program  of  economic   development. 
Tn    this   regard,   we   will   activate   5    addi- 
tional  enginferlng  battalions   and   establish 
38  Sew  CU4C  action  centers  so  that  each  prov- 
ince   wil     have    one    such    center.    We    will 
create   100   military  rural   heal  to   teams   to 
mmister  to  remote  and  medically  depressed 
a'ea^  wheVe  civilian  doctors  are  reluctant  to 
tenTure  for  reasons  of  P---i..!-,^f  ^,,°^ 
inadequacy  of   compensation.   We  will   aiso 
^tabUsh  13  coast  guard  stations  to  strength- 
en    our    anti-smuggling    posture,    ""d    con- 
tinue to  acquire  more  modern  weaponry  for 
our^o^nd  sea  and  air  units.  I  wish  to  point 
out  m  this  connection  that  additlona    equip- 
ment for  5  complete  engineering  battalions, 
procured   through  toe  U.S.  Military   Ass  st- 
ance Program,  will  arrive  before  the  end  of 
this  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

CIVIC    ACTION 

In  the  field  of  civic  action,  we  have  gen- 
erated tremendous  enthusiasm  in  our  people 
particularly  in  the  rural  ''•^e^^-  ''"'l/;f  f  ^^ 
that  the  challenge  of  civic  action  today  is 
now  to  meet  the  growing  appetite  i^nd 
vearning  of  our  people.  Toward  this  end  w-e 
will  reorient  our  civic  action  programs  from 


,mpacl -oriented      to     development-oriented 

""uls  also  our  purpose  to  exploit  fully  the 
capabilities  of  the  APP  for  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training,  tying  tols  in  with  the 
annual  call  of  20-year-old  tjalne^^.  ^lore 
20-vear-olds  will  be  called  and  given  train- 
ing not  onlv  m  the  basic  military  arts  but 
more  Importantly  In  agricultural  construc- 
tion and  other  technical  skills.  They  wlL  be 
drawn  from  and  trained  In  their  respective 
iocalltles  and  their  non-mtlltary  training 
will  emphasize  those  skills  that  are  respon- 
snc  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  p.-u-llcular 
locality. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   PROJECTS 

\s    a    further    extension    of    this    scheme, 
quasi -governmental   companies  composed  ol 
retired  officers  with  managerial  competencies 
win  be  organized  and  encouraged  to  develop 
economicallv  viable  agricultural  or  industrial 
projects  in  "these   l..calllles,   procuring  ti.eir 
workers   from   among  the   20-year-o  ds   w^io 
have  completed  the  training.  Thus,  aside  from 
meeting   the    demand   for  skilled   labor   the 
program  will  assure  the  continued  utilization 
c,f  valuable  managerial  and  technical  ski  Is 
at  no  extra  governmental  cost  because  the 
retired  officers  are  already  receiving  their  re- 
tirement pensions.  In  case  these  companies 
can  generate  enough  income  to  pay    ugher 
sdaries   in  lieu  of   these  pensions,   this  v  ill 
further    relieve    the    government's    ever    in- 
creasing financial  burden  ol  paynng  for  such 

'"^We^are  also  studying  a  phasing  out  pro- 
gram, over  a  ten-year  period,  of  the  military 
umts  and  installations  located  in  the  metro- 
politan Manila  area.  For  national  securlt\ 
and  economic  purposes,  these  military  instal- 
lations could  best  be  moved  out  of  popula- 
tion and  industrial  centers  and  transferred  to 
more  militarily  secure  and  underdeveloped 
areas  The  valuable  real  estate  presently  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Armed  Forces  can  then  be  sold 
to  provide  toe  much  needed  funds  for  e'o- 
noiliic  development,  such  as  Itnanclng  the 
operations  of  the  Land  Bank  or  building  Mt.J 
infrastructure  projects. 

MOBILIZING    RCSOURCf.S    FOR    PKAOE    AND    ORDER 

I  consider   peace  and  order   a  continuing 
major   problem.   This   is.    however,   concen- 
trated in  the  metropolitan  Manila  area  where 
about  two-thirds  of  the  reported  index  crimes 
for  the  entire   country  are  committed  and 
over  which  the  PC  incidentally  has  no  Juris- 
diction.  An   increasing   number   of   Piratical 
raids  in   Mamla  Bay   and  the   V  sayas-Min- 
danao  area  has  also  been  ^^^'^J^^J^l^'J^^ 
informed  that  these  raids  are  f^^tted  by  t.  e 
encouragement  and  support  of  certain  afflu- 
ent secu^rs  in   these   areas.   Our  anti-piracy 
efforts  have  resulted  In  the  breaking  up  o. 
the  notorious  pirate  gang  operating  In  t_.e 
Cebu   area  and  our  employment  o.   the  PC 
has  enhanced  our  anti-crime  drive  Neverthe- 
less   the   solution    to    the    peace   and    order 
problem  requires  nothing  less  than  the  coni- 
plete   mobilization  of   government  resour.es 
and  the   utmost  participation   and  cooper..- 
tlonof  the  c:tizenry. 


MAXIMUM     USE     OF     Ar.MED     F(3R0ES 

We  have  prepared  the  groundwork  <■  r  a 
neace  and  order  program  that  will  call  for 
toe  total  invoivement  of  all  government  en- 
tmes  hand  in  hand  with  civic  organi^.at.oiis 
and  toe  general  public.  We  v.U!  ni'atce  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  this  all-cut 
integrated  peace  and  order  campaign. 

Certainlv  we  .shall  continue  to  maintain 
PHILCAG "  in  south  Vietnam  as  an  in- 
fern^ional  commitment.  Valuable  as  the 
PHILCAGs  civic  action  operations  are  now  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  increasingly  val- 
uable in  helping  provide  the  means  for  South 
Vietnam's  economic  and  swial  recovery  o..ct 
the  fighting  is  over. 

NO    DUPLIC.*TION     OF    FUNCIIONS 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  mili'tary 
is  usurping  or  taking  over  civilian  functions. 
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There  Is  neither  usurpation  nor  duplication 
of  efforts.  The  military  merely  supplements 
civilian  performance,  especially  in  areas 
where  civilians.  In  and  out  of  the  government 
senlce,  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
operate  effectively.  For  Instance,  we  are  send- 
ing a  naval  medical  corps  to  practice  In 
Lanao  and  Sulu.  in  order  to  augment  the  ex- 
tremely inadequate  civilian  medical  service 
available  in  those  remote  ureas. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  refashion  the  role 
of  the  military  towards  civic  action— the  re- 
assignment of  soldiers  from  housekeeping  in 
the  barracks  to  active  participation  in  the 
epic  of  development. 

THE    PHILIPPINES    .*ND    A.SIA 

The  concern  for  an  accelerated  and  ex- 
panded program  of  economic  development, 
using  all  possible  means  and  resources,  led 
me  to  explore  recently,  with  the  leaders  of 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand,  possibili- 
ties of  closer  cooperation  in  economic  devel- 
opment. My  state  visits  to  these  three  coun- 
tries have  increased  my  confidence  that  na- 
tional development  and  regional  develop- 
ment can  and  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  and 
our  neighbors,  in  a  region  where  the  oppor- 
tunities foe  .growth  have  been  largely  unful- 
filled, must  now  bring  our  skills  and  re- 
sources together  to  establish  the  only  real 
basis  for  peace  and  security, 

AN    OBJECTIVE    OF    OVR    rORElGN    lOLICT 

The  community  of  interests  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  reaffirmed  during  my  re- 
cent state  visits,  is  in  line  with  one  of  the 
fundamental  aims  of  our  foreign  policy. 
which  is  to  achieve  economic  development 
through  close  cooperation  with  other 
c«un  tries. 

Thus,  by  specific  agreements  with  the 
leaders  of  Malaysia.  Indonesia  and  Thailand 
to  undertake  with  the  Philippines  Joint  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  educational  projects,  we 
cin  look  forward  tj  mere  i-!)eedy  economic 
development  on  ;i  ii.iilonal  as  well  as  on  a 
regional  scale. 

THS    ASEAN    AN3    ASPAC 

Only  recently,  we  helped  build  the  frame- 
work for  progress  through  cooperation  by 
Joining,  as  one  of  live  founding  members,  the 
Association  of  Sovitheast  Asian  Nations.  The 
ASEAN  as  an  instrument  lor  economic  ad- 
vancement figured  prominently  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  Malaysia.  Indo- 
nesia and  Thailand.  The  promise  of  success 
that  the  ASEAN  holds  has  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  increased  emphasis  in  our 
foreign  policy  on  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

Our  Asian  Identity  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  our  participation  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  Council.  Concrete  projects  un- 
der the  ASPAC.  such  .is  tiie  Experts  Services 
Register  in  Canberra,  the  Social  and  Cultur.il 
Centre  in  Seoul,  and  the  Food  and  Fertilizer 
Bank,  all  designed  to  accelerate  regional  eco- 
nomic and  materi.il  growth,  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  implementation. 

MISSIONS    FOR    PROSPERITY 

It  was  primarily  the  need  to  strengthen 
this  ever-widening  fabric  of  regional  cooper- 
ation as  a  means  to  prosperity  and  peace  in 
Asia  that  moved  me  in  1967  to  undertake, 
personally,  missions  to  several  nations  in  our 
region. 

I  Journeyed  to  Australia,  following  the 
tragic  death  of  Prime  Minister  Holt  late  last 
year,  to  convey  the  sympathy  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  that  great  country,  with  which  we 
are  allied  in  SEATO  and  ASPAC. 

My  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  about 
the  middle  of  last  year  enabled  me  to  witness 
the  humanitarian  efforts  and  constructive 
building  projects  of  our  officers  and  men  in 
the  PHILCAG.  That  visit  also  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  assess  with  the  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  the  ch.mces  of  restoring 
peace,  a  requisite  of  enduring  proaiess,  in 
our  part  of  the  world. 


SECOND  AIM  OF  FOEEIGN  POUICT 

I  im  determined  that  the  momentum  for 
Asian  prosperity  and  stability,  which  we 
gained  through  our  recently  renewed  contact 
with  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  shall 
be  m.unt.iiiied.  if  possible  increased.  For  the 
second  fundamental  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy,  which  is  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
Phillppine.5  from  aggression  and  subversion, 
is  inextricibly  linked  with  our  economic  de- 
\  elopment  A  better  life  for  our  people  Is  the 
lie.st' guarantee  of  their  security. 

r.EOnlENT\TION     IN     REGIONAT.     SECURITY 
A?.RANGEMENT3 

Present  regional  security  arrangements 
•■-hould  be  recast  to  conform  to  a  vital  change 
m  outlook.  The  real  danger  to  our  demo- 
cratic life  and  institutions  comes  from  in- 
tornal  subversion  r.aher  than  external  ag- 
grcESion.  This  d.inger  prows  and  solidifies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  discontent  among 
the  people.  It  should  be  the  primary  con- 
cern of  every  government,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  Its 
citizens.  On  a  regional  scale,  governments 
mvist  find  every  possible  means  to  align  their 
e:rorts  towards  cooper.ition  m  economic  de- 
velopment. Tlie  .SEATO  must  now  shift  its 
emphasis  from  nillit.iry  preparedness  to  eco- 
nomic a=si.>;t.ince  .mong  its  members. 

CREDIT     AND     PRICES 

la  recognition  of  the  increased  investment 
requirements  of  business  our  monetary  au- 
thorities began  the  last  calendar  year  by 
continuing  the  policy  of  credit  ease  which 
had  been  adopted  dunng  the  previous  year. 
Tlie  result,  however,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  was  a  credit  exp.insion  more  than  10 
times  the  amount  over  the  comparable  period 
In  19(i6,  ALo.  much  nf  this  credit  went  to 
finance  imports,  which  increased  by  45  per 
cent  :n  t!ie  tirst  fix  months  as  compared  to 
the  first  half  u£  1J66,  while  exports  lagged 
behind.  The  result  was  the  June  circulars 
of  the  Central  Bank,  which  were  designed 
to  curtail  import,?  ,ind  redirect  bank  credit  to 
other  activities,  e.  penally  production  for  ex- 
port atid  food  requirements;  these  circulars 
were  later  modified  in  October. 

The  measures  that  were  contained  in  the 
June  circulars  and  the  subsequent  October 
circulars  contained  a  mixed  policy  of  partial 
restriction  and  partial  relaxation.  The  burden 
of  tile  restrictive  measures  fell  on  imports 
financing  because  of  the  disturbing  trend 
of  our  external  trade. 

POLICY  OF  LIBERAL  CREDIT 

At  the  same  time,  to  ensure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  more  desirable  roots  of  economic 
growth,  credit  continued  to  be  more  liberal 
for  the  producers  of  rice  and  corn  as  pro- 
duction was  exempted  from  the  rediscount 
ceiling:  and  half  of  the  ceiling  was  earmarked 
for  the  financing  of  export  production.  If 
some  banks  then  still  feel  that  their  liquidity 
was  reduced,  it  was  perhaps  a  sign  that  their 
loati  portfolio  were  unbalanced,  favoring  ac- 
tivities which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  less  coaducive  toward  economic 
development.  The  increased  activity  in  our 
stock  market  shows  th;n  there  is  certainly 
considerable  capitiU  available. 

A  tecoud  purpose  of  these  credit  restric- 
tions \v.is  to  contain  the  increase  m  prices; 
hut  the  Ultimate  ;?olution  to  high  prices,  as 
our  recent  experience  clearly  demonstrates,  is 
to  impro\e  production  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, especially  of  fcx)d  products.  The  early 
e:;cccss  of  our  rice  progr.tm  was  reflected  in 
a  decline  of  the  Philippine  Consumer  Price 
Index  m  the  months  of  April  and  May  1967 
from  Its  le\el  in  December  1966.  Then  two 
typhoons  occurred,  which  dani.iged  the  rice 
crop  ;;iiU  blocked  roads  leading  from  produc- 
tion to  market  centers:  I'lid  prices  promptly 
rose  again.  The  movement  of  vegetable  prices 
is  an  even  more  striking  demon,stration.  In 
.^pril  of  last  year,  vegetables  prices  were  27 
per   cent   below   their   December    1966    level. 


Then  the  storms  came;    and  prices   rose  by 
more  than  half  of  their  year  end  level. 

FINANCING    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

Over  the  last  fiscal  year,  domestic  £:a\in£;s 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  our  economic 
program;  unfortunately.  Investment  require- 
ments also  exceeded  expectations  by  a  similar 
amount.  The  domestic  savings  short  fall  was 
financed  almost  entirely  by  reparations  and 
grants,  with  reserves  and  a  small  capital  in- 
flow making  up  t'  o  remainder. 

The  government  during  this  period  signif- 
icantly influenced  the  size  and  direction  of 
private  investment,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  business  was  done.  Domestic 
markets  were  protected  against  dumping  by 
proceedings  against  undervalued  synthetics 
and  chemicals,  and  against  actual  and  tech- 
nical smuggling  particularly  in  textiles  and 
luxury  items. 

Massive  support  was  also  granted  to  the 
private  sector  by  government  financial  insti- 
tutions. Between  January  1966  and  November 
1967.  as  has  been  mentioned,  no  less  than 
ViA  billion  had  been  extended  by  the  five 
major  government  financial  institutions  to 
private  concerns  in  the  form  of  loans,  guar- 
antees and  equity  investment.  These  in- 
stitutions are  the  DBP,  PNB,  GSIS,  SSS  and 
:,TDC.  Of  this  total.  PI. 7  billion,  or  40  per 
cent,  went  to  manufacturing,  and  over  P786 
million  to  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    GOVERNMENT    FINANCES 

The  year  Just  passed  also  saw  a  number  of 
Innovations  in  the  management  of  govern- 
ment finances,  again  generally  with  striking 
success.  The  improvement  of  our  tax  collect- 
ing organization  is  now  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  and  pride,  and  I  shall  only  note 
here  that  it  continues  unabated.  Total  BIR 
and  Customs  collections  for  1967,  (January 
to  October)  were  about  20  per  cent  over  1966; 
which  in  turn  had  been  10  per  cent  over 
1965.  Internal  revenue  collections  were  up  by 
over  13  per  cent  and  Customs  collections 
(When  volume  of  imports  increased  by  14  per 
cent)  were  up  by  almost  32  per  cent.  Both 
of  these  had  also  increased  over  1965,  by  5.7 
and  16  per  cent,  respectively.  Since  no  new 
tax  measures  were  passed,  and  since  the 
economy  did  not  grow  by  nearly  the  same 
amount,  most  of  this  Increase  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  greater  efficiency  in  both  these  im- 
portant government  areas. 

The  management  of  government  debt  was 
also  undertaken  with  imagination,  efficiency 
ard  success.  The  market  for  government 
securities  for  the  first  time  in  our  financial 
history  became  truly  widened  with  treasury 
bills  becoming  available  to  the  private  com- 
mercial sector,  at  competitive  interest  rates. 
We  hnve  realized  as  much  as  P175  million 
from  this  source,  with  the  balance  now 
standing  at  about  P130  million.  The  Prog- 
ress Bonds  of  the  Development  Bank  of  the 
Philippines  have  been  an  outstf.nding  suc- 
cess, and  had  tapped  private  savings  to  the 
extent  of  P200  million  .as  of  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

THE    INVESTMENT    INCE-NnVlLS    .».CT 

Finally,  last  year  also  saw  the  passage  of 
the  most  sophisticated  and  potentially  the 
most  signi.*icnnt  piece  of  economic  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  of 
course  Republic  .^ct  5186.  the  Investmcut 
Incentives  Act.  It  sets  forth  in  one  place 
the  investment  policy  of  the  government; 
but  it  goes  beyond  other  incentives  legisla- 
tion in  more  than  Just  comprehensiveness. 
It  recognizes  that  economic  conditions  are 
constantly  changing,  and  defines  desirable 
areas  of  investment  with  corresponding  flexi- 
bility. Most  Important.  It  creates  in  the 
Board  of  Investments  a  permanent  machin- 
ery for  planning  investment  in  productive 
sectors,  whos^  objectives  are  both  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  investment  in  the  ag- 
gregate  and  to  rationalize  its  structure. 

In  short,  we  have  used  with  im.\ginalion 
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nnd  skUl  the  resources  we  have  for  '"creas- 
ing the  rate  and  Improving  the  structure  of 
capital  formation,  and  we  ^^^t'^'^^'^^''^ 
icantly  to  these  reeources.  But  l^th  our 
recent  success  and  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
p;,>ple  inspire  us  to  further  ambition. 

BtTDGETABY     POLICY 

The  search  for  economic  prosperity  de- 
mands that  we  straighten  out  the  sWte  of 
our  financial  affairs  Fiscal  '■•-•f  P°^=l^^"  ^ 
breeds  conditions  that  are  not  conducive 
o  monetary  stability.  When  w;e  sow  the  seeds 
of  currency  and  price  instability,  we  ulti- 
mately lose  the  benefits  of  economic  prog- 

'"our  budgetary  policy,  therefore,  ever  since 
I  assumed  the  Presidency,  is  to  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  In  so  far  as  the  ord  nary 
oneratlng  expenses  of  the  government  aie 
concerned.  F^nds  raised  through  the  Issues 
of  bonds  and  other  forms  of  borrowings  have 
been  appUed  to  infrastructure,  development 
exoendltures  and  investments. 

in  the  allocation  of  funds,  more  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  economic  development 
and  less  on  general  government.  Two  years 
ago  the  budget  for  economic  development 
amounted  to  only  25.0  per  cent  of  total 
expenditures.  We  have  Increased  this  to  3.8 

^^On  "the  other  hand,  the  budget  for  gen- 
eral government  has  been  decreasing  per- 
centage-wise. It  was  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
btidget  In  fiscal  year  1966.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  It  amounts  to  only  11.5  per 
cent.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  common  im- 
pression, the  budget  for  national  defense 
has  not  grown  In  proportion  to  the  total  an- 
nual budget,  in  spite  of  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Armed  Forces,  due  to 
ite  dual  military  duties  and  civlc-actlon  ac- 
tivities, its  expenditures  even  decreased 
from  14.5  per  cent  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  an 
estimated  14.2  per  cent  for  the  current  fiscal 

period.  

Capital  expenditures  also  increased  from 
9  3  per  cent  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  17.6  per 
cent  in  fiscal  year  1967.  while  current  operat- 
ing expenditures  decreased  from  90.7  per  cent 
to  62.5  per  cent  for  the  same  fiscal  years. 

REMAINING   PROBLEMS 

We  began  this  message  by  defining  three 
major  economic  problems  of  long  standing. 
After  two  years  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion we  can  say  with  reasonable  confidence 
that  the  first  of  these,  the  problem  of  produc- 
ing enough  food  for  our  needs,  Is  no  longer 
of  primary  concern.  This  does  not  Imply  a 
diminution  of  our  efforts  to  aid  agriculture— 
two-thirds  of  our  people  still  live  in  rural 
areas  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  can  be  satisfied  that  their  way  of  living 
has  Improved  sufficiently. 

Of   the   problems   that   still   confront   us, 
the  most  serious  one,  and  one  that  is  Im- 
portant to  national   self-respect   as  well   as 
economic  life,  Is  the  problem  of  improving 
our    foreign    exchange    earnings.    With    ouir 
rapid  growing  population  and  in  our  present 
stage  of  industrialization,  our  country  must 
trade  in  order  to  live  acceptably  well.  The 
limits  of  easy  import  substitution  have  been 
reached,   and   substantial   overcapacities   al- 
ready exist  in  many  industry  lines.  At  the 
same  time,  the  country's  list  of  exports  has 
not  changed  markedly  over  the  last  twenty 
vears    and   remains   composed  primarily   of 
aEricultural    products    and    industrial    raw 
materials,  for  which  the  world  market  grows 
too    slowly     Furthermore,    our    preferential 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  are 
due  to  expire  in  a  few  years. 

NEED  TO  INCREASE  EXPORTS 

First  priority  must  therefore  be  given  to 
■  icreasing  our  exports,  and  to  sustaining  this 
.!icrease  over  the  long  term.  Our  ultimate 
■'oal  is  self-sustaining  growth.  I.e.  a  high 
Towth  rate  which  can  be  maintained  with- 
out undue  reliance  on  foreign  borrowing. 
Domestic  savings  are  rising  fast  enough  to  be 


sufficient  for  our  investment  requirements  in 
about  ten  years;  but  exports  continue  to  fall 
short  of  our  Import  requirements.  We  must 
eventually  aim  at  an  annual  growth  raw  of 
8  per  cent  for  our  exports;  and  efforts  to 
attain  this  goal  must  begin  immediately. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance- it  affects  every  aspect  of  our  economic 
life-  and  the  pressure  to  increase  export  earn- 
ings will  continue  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
foresee.  ..    .   ,„ 

The  export  drive  must  begin  Immediately, 
and  continue  far  into  the  future:  later  on. 
I  shall  outline  the  measure  I  believe  neces- 
sary to  undertake  immediately. 

FINANCING   THE    INFUASTRUCTURE    PROGRAM 

The  second  major  problem  that  remains  is 
financing   our   infrastructure   program.   The 
government  has  committed  itself  to  provid- 
ing many  services  which  are  essential  to  wel- 
are^r  even  to  life.  Half  a  million  children 
annually    enter   our   school    system;    health 
services    must    be    expanded;    training    pro- 
grams are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment; the  HMB  cpntinue  tt)  be  a  threat 
fo  our  national  security,  in  spite  of  recent 
success  in  this  field.  Our  support  of  these 
and  other  essential  services  are  current,  not 
capital    expenditures;    they    already   absorb 
the  bulk  of  government  earnings,  and  an- 
nually become  more   expensive   to   provide^ 
Still,  a  large  and  growing  surplus  must  be 
obtained  for  capital  expenditures;   und  not 
even  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  in  col- 
lecting existing  taxes  can  do  this. 


REQUIRED  MEASURES 

Measured  against  the  achievements  of 
previous  AdminlstraUons,  the  performance 
of  the  last  two  years  is  hnpressive;  measured 
against  the  people's  needs,  they  remain 
modest.  The  confidence  we  have  gained  froni 
past  success,  as  well  as  our  consciousness  of 
the  needs  which  remain  great,  inspire  us  to 
set  even  higher  goals  for  the  futiue. 

These  longer-term  goals  are  set  forth  in 
the  rolling  programs  of  our  planning  and  m- 
plementing  agencies.  We  shall  merely  outline 
here  what  has  to  be  done  over  the  next  year. 
Our  operational  program  involves  axJtiviUes 
in  four  areas:  conUnuing  government  re- 
organization  for  efficiency;  projects  to  be  di- 
recUy  undertaken  by  the  government, 
especially  in  infrastructure;  manpower  de- 
velopment and  land  reform;  the  improvement 
of  our  foreign  trade;  and  the  direction  of 
domestic  and  foreign  investment. 

ORGAN  IZA-nON 

In  public  administration,  the  most  press- 
ing need  is  for  legislative  action  of  the  Re- 
organization  Bill  and  the  Revised  Admin- 
istrative Code,  already  submitted  to  Con- 
cress  We  need  to  transform  oxir  administra- 
live  structure  uito  the  d\-namic  and  syn- 
chronized machinery  needed  to  perform 
effectively  its  role  in  economic  development. 
In  support  of  this,  we  also  have  to  recast  our 
long-established  but  now  outmoded  processes 
and  procedures.  We.  therefore,  propose  to 
continue  the  reassessment  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  our  administrative 
machinery. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

In  infr.xstructure.  our  brisic  objective  :e- 
mf  ins  the  provision  of  a  suucturally  s.ale  and 
sufficient  network  of  major  thoroughf-ires 
with  supplementary  integrable  developmental 
road  systems,  compiemenury  water  and  air 
transport  facilities  and  a  comprehensive  com- 
munications network;  togeUier  with  the  irri- 
gaUon  and  other  f.icilities  necessary  to  sup- 
port economic  gro-Ath. 

Our  basic  criterion  in  the  selection  of  our 
infrastructure  projects  has  been  their  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth;  but  our  selec- 
tion has  been  realistic  as  well.  We  have  also 
considered  the  financial  resovuces  available 
to  the  government  and  what  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  new  taxes,  as  well  as  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  agencies  to  utilize  capital  funds. 


In  highways,  we  propose  the  concrete  and 
asjha  t'paving  of  a  total  of  1,000  ^"'"ometers, 
toe  construction  of  2,000  kilometers  of  de- 
velopmental and  feeder  roads  and  9,900  Uneal 
meters  of  permanent  bridges. 

We  have  started  the  groundwork  for  t^e 
construction  of  the  3.000-kllometer  Phi  p- 
pine-Japan  Friendship  Highway  which  run- 
ning from  Laoag  City  In  the  north  to  Zani- 
boanga  City  in  The  south  would  link  Luzon 
the  Vl-avas  and  Mindanao.  This  highway  will 
serve  two  purposes:  it  will  also  contain  emer- 
gency airstrips,  to  augment  existing  airports 
to  make  possible  aircraft  landings  along  the 
whole  stretch  of  this  cross-country  hlghv,a> 
at  regular  iiiterv:ils. 

N.ATIONWIDE    TRANSPORT     SURVEY 

We  have  also  t:vken  initial  steps  for  the 
conduct  of  a  nationwide  transport  survey 
which  we  hope  to  get  oil  the  ground  this  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  trans- 
port program  on  the  basis  of  the  expected 
socio-econonnc  development  of  the  country 
and  its  v.uious  regions,  suggesting  measures 
to  be  taken  in  the  field  of  planning  and  reg- 
ulaung  transport  services.  In  the  field  of  the 
responsibilities  and  organization  of  the  pub- 
lic and  semi-public  entities  Involved  and  in 
identifjing  investments  in  the  entire  sector 
and  priorities  there. 

We  propose  the  irrigation  of  an  additional 
140  000  hectares  to  comprise  our  mam  Irriga- 
tion program.  In  addition,  we  will  continue 
the  construction  of  communal  and  pump 
irrigation  projects  which  will  extend  irriga- 
tion benefits  to  some  50,000  hectares  more. 
We  are  pursuing  the  construction  of  the 
multi-nnUion  peso  Upper  Pampanga  River 
Project  which  is  designed  primarily  for  irri- 
gating 81.000  hectares  In  and  providing  do- 
mestic water  supply  to  Nueva  Eclja. 

In  airports  and  airways,  we  propose  the 
concrete  paving  of  runways  and  taxiways  in 
20  airports.  We  will  Improve  and  modernize 
the  air  navigation  facilities  throughout  the 
country  urgently  needed  for  the  safety  of 
life  and  properly  in  air  travel  We  also  ex- 
pect to  complete  runway  resurfacing  of  the 
Manila  International  Airport   by  April   thib 

^Tarious  projects  at  the  port  of  Manila  will 
be  completed  and  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  improvement  of  31  other  ports 
throughout  the  country. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  communica- 
tions projects  is  the  permanent  earth  station 
of  the  Philippines  Satellite  Communications 
Protect  to  be  completed  In  April  of  this  year. 
An  interim  earth  station  for  this  project  w^s 
completed  in  a  record  time  of  45  days  and 
made  operational  in  April  of  last  year. 

Other  targets  include  14.000  school  units. 
9  Hood  control  projects  costing  some  p1-3  C 
million  low-cost  housing.  40  waterworks 
projects,  and  var.ous  coninniniiy  projects.^ 

To  a-hie.e  these  t.irgels.  v.c  will  need  po80 
million  this  year.  This  however  dues  not  in- 
clude the  whole  cost  of  special  projects  hke 
the  Philippine-J.ipau  Fnendship  Hig.iway. 

LAND    REFORM 

These  facilities,  by  making  it  possible  to 
incre:ise  production  and  income.  ^^'^H  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  augmenting  tae  Incii- 
hood  and  d:t!Uitv  of  our  people.  But  the  go.- 
crnnient  mu7t  also  c.nt.nue  Ui  make  a  more 
direct  contribution.  In  addition  w  the  ser.- 
ces  we  normally  provide,  such  a*  education 
and  health  services,  we  propose  to  concen- 
trate on  two  programs.  Land  Reform  and 
manpower   development. 

in  Land  Reform,  we  shall  concentrate  our 
eftorus  on  the  second  Land  Reform  district  o. 
Pampanga,  to  make  the  program  more  effec- 
tive AUo,  two  sources  of  funds  were  au- 
thorized kst  vear  for  the  Land  Bank:  we 
shan^courage  this  year  the  titlU^tion  o 
these  sources,  to  make  the  operaUons  of  the 
Land  Bank  more  effective.  New  funds  'Rull  be 
d^wn  by  the  Bank  from  the  issue  of  bonds 
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up  to  PIO  million,  which  I  authorized  last 
year;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
16  government  properties  In  Manila  au- 
thorUed  by  Republic  Act  6169.  The  sale  Is  ex- 
pected to  realize  up  to  PISO  million,  of  which 
three-quarters  Is  to  go  to  Land  Bank  siad  the 
remainder  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

To  complement  our  land  reform  efforts,  we 
are  opening  up  the  33,000  hectares  Barlra 
Farm  in  Parang,  C!otabato  for  Army  veterans. 
former  dissidents  and  landless  tenants.  Later 
this  year  we  shall  also  open  30,000  hectares 
In  Tuao,  Lanao  del  Norte. 

MANPOWtH  DEVELOPMENT 

Unemployment  contlnups  to  be  a  press- 
ing problem,  with  about  8  per  cent  of  our 
labor  force  totally  unemployed  last  year.  We 
are  considering  several  proposals  to  Improve 
the  sltllls  of  our  idle  manpower  and  thus 
make  them  productive  members  of  society. 

Among  these  measures  are:  an  in-plant 
skills  training  program  responsive  to  cur- 
rent and  projected  needs  of  Industry;  train- 
ing for  employment  of  out-of-school  youth 
and  unemployed  adults  throui^h  a  network 
of  practical  training  centers;  and  tree  voca- 
tional instruction  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  Thes'e  proposals  shall  be  embodied  in 
an  omnibus  manpower  development  and 
training  bill  which  I  shall  shortly  submit  lo 
Congress  for  consideration  and  enactment 

We  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  na- 
tional youth  development  program.  Eventual- 
ly, It  win  redeem  some  three  million  -of  our 
out-of-school  youth,  teach  them  civics,  physi- 
cal fitness,  occupational  and  food  produc- 
tion techniques.  It  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Institute  for  youth  lead- 
ership, pilot  training  centers,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Manpower  Development 
Council,  the  National  Youth  Coordinating 
Council,  the  Departments  of  Education.  La- 
bor, National  Defense,  the  PACD  and  the 
private  sector. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  !;ousing,  we  sliall 
aim  at  increasing  the  credit  resources  avail- 
able for  low-rost  housing  as  well  as  orient- 
ing lending  practices  towards  the  needs  of 
low-cost  homes.  Likewise  support  shall  be 
given  government  housing  ncencies  to  make 
them  effective  Instruments  lor  low-i-ost 
housing. 

Our  Social  Security  System,  for  oxample. 
has  finalized  its  pl.".ns  for  building  7,000  low- 
cost  houses  annually.  This  project  is  sched- 
uled to  start  this  year. 

FINANCING  THE  PROGRAM 

Partly  because  of  the  growing  needs  of 
the  people,  partly  because  of  their  neglect 
In  the  past,  the  government  is  forced  to  spend 
this  year  and  the  next  very  large  amounts 
for  the  provision  of  services  essential  for  pub- 
lic welfare  and  facilities  essential  for  eco- 
nomic development.  To  promise  such  things 
is  popular;  but  we  must  not  jhirk  the  less 
attractive  discussion  of  how  they  ifre  to  be 
financed. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  program,  every 
possible  reduction  has  already  been  made. 
The  proposals  have  been  subjected  to  ruth- 
less scrutiny  and  pruning;  only  those  that 
have  met  the  strictest  criteria  of  economy, 
efficiency  and  necessity  have  been  allowed  to 
pass,  and  these  often  in  severely  reduced 
form. 

As  evidence  of  this  testing,  I  have  laid 
down,  in  a  proposal  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  Philippine  budgeting,  an  absolute 
upper  limit  on  the  level  of  current  expendi- 
tures. For  this  fiscal  year,  current  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  P2  billion.  This  limit  will 
hold  absolutely,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  providing  the  services  that  these  ex- 
penditures represent  has  risen  considerably. 

Every  other  centavo  that  the  government 
can  raise  will  go  into  our  capital  program. 
But  this  money  must  not  only  be  spent 
wisely.  It  must  also  be  raised  wisely. 


FOUR    ALTEBNATrvES 

There  remain  four  alternatives  open  to  us, 
and  we  have  already  utilized  as  much  as  Is 
possible  or  prudent  those  alternatives  that 
are  open  to  purely  executive  action.  First, 
we  can  borrow  from  abroad.  We  have  already 
secured  extensive  forcif^n  financing  for  capi- 
tal project-s;  what  keeps  us  from  borrowing 
more  is  that  we  cannot  raise  the  necessary 
local  counterpart  limds  Second,  we  can  bor- 
row domestically;  and  we  liave  in  fact  pro- 
grammed sizeable  bond  issues  for  both  this 
year  and  the  next  Btit  fiscal  prudence  sets 
a  limit  to  this  .-^ort  of  financing,  to  which  we 
are  already  disttirbingly  close.  The  two  re- 
maining? altcrnalivcs  must  ,ilso  be  used. 

APrnOACH    lO    I'KODLLM    OF   REVENUES 

We  propo.'^e  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
problem  of  raising  povernment  revenues.  The 
first  line  of  atuack  is  to  continue  as  we  have 
done,  and  I  think  done  conspicuously  well, 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  collecting  exist- 
ing taxes.  But  t!)is  has  not  proven  sufficient; 
many  important  programs  l.ave  had  to  be 
curtailed  for  lack  of  lunds.  All  that  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  increa.se  the  efficiency  of 
the  tax  collecting  agencies  have  been  done 
and  will  be  done.  But  this  is  not  enough.  A 
second  line  of  attack  is  therefore  necessary, 
has  been  necessary,  lor  many  years,  and  is 
especially  uriient  at  this  time  precisely  be- 
cau.se  It  has  been  so  lone  delayed.  This  is  the 
;)as3age  of  several  new  revenue  measures, 
most  of  tliem  long  since  proposed,  others 
more  recent,  all  badly  needed.  This  has  been 
the  recommendation  of  recognized  author- 
ities on  fiscal  and  monetary  matters  includ- 
ing former  Central  Bank  Governors  Miguel 
Cuademo  and  .^nclres  Castillo  and  present 
Crovemor  .Mfonso  Calalang.  Likewise  this 
has  been  the  recommendation  of  the  IMP 
and  the  World  Bank.  The  alternative  to  their 
non-passage  would  be  continued  presstu'es 
on  ciir  intern.ttional  rsserves  which  would 
compel  us  to  ftirther  restrict  credit  and/or 
cut  back  on  our  development  program.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  them  could  l^ad  to  unmanage- 
able price  increasrs  for  which  you  and  I 
must  bear  the  responsibility.  While  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  prices  is  admittedly  com- 
patible with  and  corcomitant  with  economic 
growth,  a  lunaway  inflation,  which  we  seek 
to  avert  with  new  t  ixss.  would  certainly  not 
lie  rondticive  ra  growth  and  disruptive  of  It. 
How  badly  we  need  new  taxes  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  example.  We  wish  to  raise 
P580  million  for  otir  capital  pr05ram  this 
t\~c.il  year.  Foreign  financing  h.as  already 
been  netted  out  cf  this  figure.  Existing  taxes, 
even  allowing  for  continuation  of  the  in- 
crease in  efficiency  of  collection,  after  de- 
ducting current  expenditures,  and  pro- 
Ejrammod  bond  i.^sues  will  lead  us  some  P250 
million  short  of  this  2oal.  A  rather  large 
amount  remains,  opposite  the  hopeful  nota- 
lion,  "To  be  financed  from  other  sources." 

TAX   REFORM 

This  enormous  disparity  between  govern- 
ment needs  and  government  means  lias  ex- 
isted too  long:  and  the  makeshifts  and  com- 
promises that  have  been  employed  to  bridge 
the  sap  liave  at  last  become  insupportable. 
The  reiorm  of  our  tax  system  is  long  over- 
due. We  ask  titat  it  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Justifications  are  compelling.  We  can 
certainly  afford  more  taxes:  the  proportion  of 
national  income  our  government  disposes  of 
is  about  half  the  comparable  percentage  for 
Malaysia  and  about  50  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  Thailand,  neither  of  which  countries 
is  conspicuously  richer  than  we  are.  Further- 
more, our  present  tax  structure  was  essen- 
tially created  before  1939,  when  our  needs 
were  much  simpler,  and  when  we  had  a  colo- 
nial father  to  run  to  in  case  of  need. 

MEASURES  PROPOSED 

Most  of  the  measures  we  propose  are  to 
increase  tax  revenues.  But  there  is  a  second 


purpose  for  tax  reform,  besides  increasing 
government  revenue.  We  wish  as  well  to  dis- 
tribute Income  more  equitably,  and  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  luxuries,  especially 
those  that  are  imported.  The  measures  we 
recommend  are  thus  of  several  kinds. 

Some  of  these  rationalize  the  existing  ;.ix 
.structure.  These  comprise  the  measures  t.) 
promote  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  in- 
come tax  collection  between  the  national  and 
losal  governments:  to  amend  certain  sections 
of  the  Tariff  and  Customs  Code  of  the  Philip- 
pines: and  to  revise  the  rates  on  the  Individ- 
ual income  tax.  some  rates  downward  and 
other  r.ites  upward. 

Other  measures  increase  particular  taxes, 
in  the  Interests  both  of  raising  national  sav- 
ings and  government  revenues,  and  of  dis- 
couraging conspicuous  consumption,  which 
is  particularly  harmful  in  this  period  of 
threatening  tmrest.  These  measures  include 
Increase  in  amusement  taxes,  and  in  spe- 
cific taxes  on  certain  distilled  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors:  requiring  the  payment 
of  certain  charges  for  foreign  travel  and  for 
the  rcfdstration  of  motor  vehicles;  increasing 
the  rates  of  corporate  income  tax;  and  in- 
creasing the  specific  tax  on  oils  and  other 
fuels. 

TEMPORARY    StTRTAX 

Cur  final  revenue  proposal  Imposes  a  tem- 
liorary  surtax  for  economic  development  piu:- 
poses.  The  main  aim  of  this  surtax  is  to  en- 
able us  to  carry  on  several  essential  capital 
programs,  which  have  long  been  necessary, 
are  more  essential  now  than  ever  before,  and 
have  been  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
collections  from  this  surtax  are  to  be  allocat- 
ed to  a  special  economic  development  fund, 
which  is  to  be  used  solely  for  capital  proj- 
ects. The  surtax  is  to  be  charged  on  certain 
taxes;  but  it  is  to  be  strictly  temporary.  It 
will  cease  when  the  backlog  of  capital  proj- 
ects has  been  erased,  and  will  not  in  any 
case  be  imposed  for  more  than  four  years. 

By  all  these  means,  we  hope  to  raise  by 
prudent  methods  about  PI  billion  for  capital 
projects  over  the  next  fotu-  years.  Our  past 
l>erformance  guarantees  that  the  funds  will 
be  spent  wisely;  and  if  these  measiues  are 
passed,  especially  the  last,  there  will  be  an 
additional  guarantee.  In  that  we  shall  be 
spreading  more  widely  the  national  stake 
in  economic  development,  and  hence  the 
national  determination  that  economic  devel- 
opment does  take  place. 

DIRECTING    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 

At  the  same  time  we  must  make  sure  that 
private  entrepreneurs  channel  their  energies 
and  their  funds  in  the  ways  that  best  pro- 
mote economic  development.  We  remain  com- 
mitted to  free  enterprise;  controls  are  a  cum- 
bersome and  an  inefficient  tool.  Our  method 
is  simply  to  make  certain  industry  lines  at- 
tractive to  private  business  as  well  as  esseu- 
.tial  to  development.  In  the  encouragement  of 
priority  lines  industries,  the  Board  of  In- 
vestments and  the  Presidential  Economic 
Staff  will  take  a  leading  part. 

We  are  also  determined  that  this  develop- 
ment should  be  primarily  in  the  hands  of, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  Filipino  nationals.  But 
this  places  on  us  the  obUgation  of  making 
clear  precisely  what  the  conditions  are  that 
we  impose  on  foreign  investment.  This  we 
have  already  done  in  general  principle,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Investment  Incentives 
Act.  But  there  are  a  few  particular  uncer- 
taintiesjtJiat  must  be  cleared  up  immediately. 

/  OTHER    MEASURES 

For  the  guidance  of  private  Investment, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  we  are  therefore 
considering  two  measures  among  others.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  re-classification  of  land 
used  by  factories  as  non-agricultural.  This 
is  a  classification  that  conforms  more  closely 
than  the  present  one  to  the  facts.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  acting  as  an  incentive 
to  the  promotion  and  continuance  of  pro- 
ductive investment. 
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A  second  uncertainty  concerns  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  foreign  Investment,  especially  In 
the  fields  of  manufacturing,  commerce  and 
1,  nance.  This  should  be  cleared  up  by  con- 
'ressional  action. 

"  Finally,  the  mining  law  should  be  revised 
to  encourage  exploration  for  domest  c 
.nirces  of  petroleum.  The  present  law  clasa- 
ues  the  processing  of  petroleum  fom  do- 
mestic sources  as  a  pubUc  utlUty.  and  s 
hence  severely  restrictive  to  foreigners;  but 
It  does  not  so  restrict  the  processing  of 
petroleum  Irom  foreign  .sources.  Thus  ovir 
petroleum  industry  remains  >^-eavily  .mport 
dependent.  Domestic  entrepreneurs  have  the 
incentive  to  prospect  for  oil  here,  b  't  "ct 
the  resources.  Foreign  companies  have  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge,  but  not  the  Incc.i- 

"u"  is  difficult  to  justify  this  poucy,  cspecial- 
Iv  In  the  present  circumstances.  The  clis- 
cUry  here'^of  oil  in  commercial  Quaritities 
would  be  a  tremendous  asset,  not  only  to  our 
international  reserves  ^ut  also  to  our  na- 
tional security.  We  should  no  longer  deny 
ourselves  this  possible  good  fortune. 

CtrlDELINES 

In  all  these  matters,  we  will  adopt  a  broad 
approach,  marked  by  four  related  guidelines. 

Thev  are: 

First,  the  encouragement  of  forward  int^- 
cration  in  our  mining  operations  toward  the 
processing  of  ores  for  local  use  or  for  ex- 
port as  higher  priced  products,  as  we  1  as 
me  backward  integration  of  manufacturing 
to  develop  domestic  sources  of  material  re- 
quirements which   are  still   being  Imported. 

second,  the  promotion  of  industries  wh  ch 
utilize  indigenous  raw  materials  and  which 
will  service  foreign  markets  aside  from  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  domestic  market. 

Third  the  expansion  of  Import  substitut- 
ing ventures  geared  to  local  r.iw  materials 
•nd  whose  products  are  competitive  with 
imports  in  quality  and  cost.  And 

Fourth,  the  stimulation  of  industries 
which  provide  material  requirements  to  our 
aericultural  sector  and  which  support  the 
capacHy  of  the  domestic  market  to  absorb 
our  agricultural  products. 

BANKING    AND    MANUFACTURING    SECTORS 

We    win    also    encourage    cooperation   be- 
tween our  banking  system  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  manufacturers  on  the  other,  toward 
the  production  of  capital  equipment  for  our 
industries  and  possibly  for  «='l^°^^;^J\ '^  "" 
established  fact  that  our  engmeenng  Indus 
tries  are  capable  of  turning  out  equipment 
components'^  and    other    durable    consumer 
goods  at  lesser  cost  than  their  counterparts  in 
other  countries.  What  is  needed  in  this  re- 
soect  Is  a  financing  arrangement  between  our 
public    and    private    financing   agencies   and 
our  manufacturers,  which  will  render  fina    - 
cialiy  feasible  the  undertaking  of  significant 
capital  goods  production. 

A  REALISTIC  TAX  PROGRAM 

Since  its  enactment  in  1939,  the  National 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  existing  tax  system,  has  remained 
basically  the  same.  About  72  per  cent  of  tax 
revenues  are  from  indirect  taxes;  the  remain- 
ing 28  per  cent  come  from  direct  taxes.  This 
must  now  l>e  revised. 

A  realistic  tax  program,  one  attuned  to  the 
develoament  requirements  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  our  society,  is  now  imperative 
W"  must  produce  a  system  which  would  not 
only  increase  tax  revenues  for  financing  in- 
tensified government  action  in  economic  de- 
velopment but  also  distribute  the  tax  bur- 
den fairly  and  justly.  The  rich,  rather  than 
the  poor,  should  bear  the  greater  weight  of 
the  tax  responsibility. 

SPECI.AL   FUNDS 

It  is  important  that  the  funds  we  seek  to 
f;enerate  shall  be  utilized  with  extreme  pru- 
dence. I  shall  therefore  define  as  clearly  as 
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possible  the  major  areas  in  which  ^  ^"^^ 
sustain  or  accelerate  our  development  efforts, 
and  mark  out  the  funds  that  ^hall  be 
utilized  to^  finance  them  exclusively. 

I  propose  tax  measures  for  the  following 
special  funds,  and  their  corresponding  uses: 
1  A  special  land  rrfoTm  fund,  consisting 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  spe- 
cific taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  to  be  administered  by 
the  National  Land  Reform  Council. 

This  fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  to  has- 
ten the  implementation  of  the  land  reform 
program  of  the  government  as  embodied  In 
me  1  and  Re!,  rm  Coae.  Amone  others,  ihe 
fund  will  be  utilized  for  the  (a)  acquisition 
and  expropriation  of  private  l.aided  estates, 
(b)  Mirvev  and  subdivision  of  lands  into 
.ipabilitv'.'urvev:  and  (O  provision  of  in- 
frastructure needs  of  land  reform  areas 

•'  A  vpecial  school  fund,  consisting  of  all 
pr^eeds  from:  (a)  a  P3.00  levy  on  all  in- 
dividuals and  P50.00  levy  on  all  corporations 
required  to  file  income  tax  returns;  and  (b) 
!'l  0,)  f  .r  everv  P3.0U0  worth  of  real  proDony 
and  or  salaries,  gross  receipts  and  earnings, 
on  all  individuals  and  corporations  required 
to  file  Income  tax  returns  or  pay  the  real 
property  tax.  ,     .     ,      . , 

This  fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  to 
finance  the  preparation,  printing  and  pur- 
chase of  ordinary  teaching  aia^.  such  as 
blackboards,  chalks,  erasers  and  visual  para- 
phernalia. ,  ..  .,   _j 

3  A  special  manpower  development  funa. 
to  consist  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  on 
the  f.o.b.  value  of  exports  of  logs  and  mo- 
lasses, respectively. 

This  special  fund  shall  be  used  exclusively 
to  finance  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment of  technical  skills  in  the  labor  force. 

4  A  spcaal  fund  /or  ree  hospitaUtation 
and  free  viedictne.  to  consist  of  40  per  cent 
<)[  the  tariff  or  taxes  collected  on  imported 
blending  leal  tobacco  and  of  specific  taxes 
collected  on  locally  manufactured  Virgima- 
tvpe  cigarettes,  less  4  percent  thereof  but  in 
no  CISC  less  than  P3  million  annually  for 
use  by  the  BIR  m  i-pecific  lax  enforcement 
and  collection. 

This  fund  shall  be  utilized  exclusively  t-o 
finance  a  comprehensive  hospital  and  medical 
care  program  for  the  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  government  hospitals,  puen- 
culture  centers,  and  rural  health  units  and 
distribution  of  free  medicine  to  indigents. 

5  A  apecwl  science  and  technology  rcseaTcn 
and  development  fund,  to  consist  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Imposition  of  an  additional 
2  per  cent  millers  tax  and  a  new  travel  tax  of 
P500  per  foreign   trip,  under  certain  condl-' 

This  fund  .shall  be  used  only  for  scientific 
research  on  a  sustained  basis. 

C  A  community  development  and  soctal 
u-eUare  fund,  to  consist  of  (ai  increased  col- 
lections resulting  from  the  cutting  down  of 
the  number  of  firms  that  can  qualify  for  ex- 
emption under  the  Cottage  Industries  Law 
(RA  34701.  through  a  reduction  of  the  max- 
imum capitalization  requirement,  and  (b) 
proceeds  from  taxes  to  be  collected  from  firms 
whose  exemptions  are  proposed  to  be  deleted 
from  the  Basic  Industries  Law  i  RA  3127) . 

This  fund  shall  be  utilized  exclusively  to 
inteusilv  government  efforts  at  improving  liv- 
ing st.aidards  among  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots level  and  to  provide  resources  for  aW- 
ing  the  needy  and,Aictims  of  natural  calam- 

'  Tyl  special  infra.-,tTucturc  a^id  development 
fund,  to  consist  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
imposition  of  a  15  per  cent  surtax  on  the 
fallowing  ta.xes: 

,ai  Personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 

(  b )  Transfer  taxes 

(01  Real  property  tax 

( d )  Fixed  tax  on  business  and  occupation 

( e  I  Specific  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages 

(f)  Sales  tax  on  luxury  goods 


( g ,  Percentage  tax  on  luxury  goods 
Ih)  Amusement  taxes 
111  Ordin.irv  import  duties 
This  fund  shall  be  used  e.xclur.ively  to  n- 
nance    uevelopment     projects    in    order    to 
broaden  the  b.i.se  of  economic  development. 
8  A  spec.al  Inw-co^i  housing  fund,  consist- 
ing of  the  proceeds  from  a  tax  of  two  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  v.due  of  Idle  lands,  m  add  - 
t  on  to  the  regular  real  property  tax  p.uab  e 
thereon     the    improvements    on    these    .<lle 
lands  being  exempted  from  the  regular  prop- 
on  v  tax  tor  ;i  period  oi  five  years. 

IMUs  iund  Shall  be  exclusively  lor  the  con- 
^tru.tion   maintenance  and  operation  of  lo>*- 
cost    ..m-ment  buildings  or  units  lor  laborers 
and    squatters    in    order    to    improve    t>.eir 
''tT^c!al'^^^ltural  development  fund. 
to  comust  o!  the  proceeds  from  the  impusi- 
tion  of  a  lax  on  all  acquisitions  by  a  Philip 
pme  citizen  reiding  in  the  Philippines,  resi- 
dents of  the  Philippines  who  have  stayed  H- 
thel'h  Uppines  for  not  less  than  one  year 
and  corporations  incorporated,  organized^ ."d 
existing  under  Philippine  laws  of  (.il  f'je  t-" 
oocks    (bi   foreign  debt  obUgations,  and  i-< 
tmd   and    improvement   thereon   which   are 
•.'united  out.-ide  the  Philippines. 

his  land  shall  be  utilized  exclusive  y  for 
menl^ifying  the  development  of  agncuuura 
nur-^uits   iiicUiding  the  importi-.tlon  of  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes  for  distribution  to  the 
barrios. 

LXILRNAL    IRAOE   AND   ECONOMIC   RELATIONS 

I  have  saved  until  the  end.  to  emphasize 
their  over-rid.ng  importance,  ^be  me^^ures  to 
aueviate   the   most  critical  of   the   problems 
I  at  ' nil  confront  us.  This  is  the  siioru.ge 
of   l-.^e  gn  exchange.   Our  development  pro- 
gram requres,  as  well  heavy  investment,  luirge 
^mpoils  of  capital  goods  aud  some  raw  mate- 
riais-    aud  recent   world  developments  mdi- 
r  rte'tiiTt  we  may  shortly  have  either  vj  give 
up  some  oTour 'protected  market,  or  share 
mem  with  omer  developing  countries^  Fur- 
thermore    the    improvement    of    our    export 
arnX'requires  tiiat  we  f  rst  improv^  - 
relations  with  other  countries;  so  y^'*''  e*^^ 
iial  trade  becomes  a  question  of  international 
p^'stTS  as  well  as  of  national  cievelopmen t. 
The  world  at  large,  as  well  as  our  naUon.U 
Entrepreneurs,  wiU  judge  us  by  the  emciency 
with  which  we  act  on  these  measures. 

NEGOTIATIONS   WITH  THE  VNTTFO   STATES 

The  most  urgent  of  these  is  the  Impend- 
inl  .legouation   of    our   economic    relatioiis 
w  th   the  united   States    A  P'-ePI^-n'tory  dis- 
cussion  has   been   lield  in  Baguio  in   v^hlch 
we  succeeded  in  making  our   washes  Kno^n 
;^nd.  c.en  at  that  e.ny  stage   "'C^X^firft  of 
nient  on  two  import.uit  matters   The  first  of 
the^e  1.-  the  American  accepU.nce  ol  the  prin 
c  pies  of   the  Charter  of  Algiers:    that  non- 
roc  prucal   preferences  should  be  granttKl  t. 
developing  nations,  and  their  guaxuni^e  tiiat 
toportant  PhUippine  export  will  be  assured 
of   continued   entry   into   tiie   Umled   .^l-     s^ 
In    the    event    of    general    preierences    bei  .^ 
granu-d.  Philippine  exi^orls  i.re  aiso  a:,^urid 
of    ..dditional    .spec.al    prcleieiK-es.    ^'t    i*-;.*-! 
until  l'n4  The  second  li.  their  agreement  t.iai 
problems  arising  out  of  the  lernuuation  of 
the    Laurei-Langley    Agreement    will    be    re 
solved     through      the      Philippine      juuicial 

^^'^But^'that  conference  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary exchange  of  views.  The  actua^ 
negotiations  could  take  piace  In  a  lew 
months:  and  for  this,  prep.aat.ons  must  e 
undertaken  immediately.  Furmermore,  the 
outcome  ol  the  negotiations  v-'U  be  .a  new 
treaty  of  economic  relations  betvveen  t.ie 
Pluuppines  and  the  United  K^-^s/o  re- 
place the  Laurei-Langley  Agreement.  C.n- 
g  ess  as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  President 
fs  tl  erefore  involved,  and  Congress  most 
directly,  lor  it  will  have  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  the  result. 

Committees  should  therefore  immediately 
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be  set  up  In  Congress  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. Our  entire  economic  relationship 
with  the  United  States  shoiUd  be  reviewed. 
We  must  attempt  to  gauge  the  national 
feeling  as  to  what  concessions  we  are  will- 
ing to  grant  the  Americans,  and  what  we 
wish  to  accept  from  them  In  return.  We 
must  send  to  the  United  States  a  well  pre- 
pared negotiating  panel,  with  Congress  and 
private  business  well  represented. 

Our  economic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries as  well  need  to  be  tidied  up.  There 
are  treaties  already  negotiated  and  awaiting 
approval  with  the  United  States  on  tax 
relations,  and  with  Japan,  Germany  and 
Sweden.  Action  should  be  taken  on  these 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Congress. 

As  a  last  measure  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional economic  relations,  we  must  Increase 
our  International  bargaining  power.  Alone, 
we  are  economically  weak  against  the  in- 
dustrial giants  of  the  world;  in  union  with 
similar  countries  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
region,  we  can  carry  a  little  more  weight. 
Our  relations  with  these  countries  will  be 
examined;  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  Idea  of'  a  regional  payments  union. 

INCENTIVES    FOR    EXPORTERS 

On  the  domestic  front,  our  own  exporters 
are  in  need  of  more  Incentives.  They  must 
be  encouraged  to  export  more,  and  different 
things,  to  different  markets.  In  this  way.  we 
protect  ourselves  from  the  uncertainty  of 
being  tied  to  a  lew  buyers  of  a  few  products. 
In  addition  to  the  encouragement  provided 
by  the  Investment  Incentives  Act.  we  shoiild 
therefore  like  to  see  a  speclanncentives  act 
for  exporters.  In  which  additional  tax  ex- 
emptions are  granted  In  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  domestic  processing.  A  particularly 
attractive  measure  is  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
port processing  zone.  All  activities  within  this 
zone  would  be  tax-exempt;  but  taxes  and 
duties  would  be  levied  if  goods  manufac- 
tured therein  were  to  enter  the  domestic 
market. 

Other  measures  are  needed  as  well,  to 
Increase  productivity  and  efficiency  in  our 
traditional  export  industries,  especially 
sugar,  coconut  products  and  mineral  pro- 
duction. And  we  must  continue  to  attempt 
the  restriction  of  non-essential  imports.  The 
measures  currently  in  force  have  achieved 
some  success;  and  there  is  hope  that  more 
restrictive  measures  will  not  be  necessarj'. 

By  these  and  similar  measures,  of  which 
X  shall  submit  full  particulars  as  the  session 
progresses,  our  balance  of  payments  may  be 
Improved  to  the  extent  and  measure  neces- 
sary. 
conclusion:  .■appeal  for  moratorium  on 

politics 
Politics  is  the  art  of  decision  through  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

Supposedly,  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties  are  mere  instruments  of  the 
people  for  the  enforcement  of  their  wUl. 

The  issue  of  performance  as  well  as  criti- 
cism has  been  submitted  to  the  sovereign 
people. 

The  popular  mandate  in  the  last  elections 
was  clear:  It  was  a  mandate  for  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  performance — directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lives  of  the  people, 
but  especially  in  terms  of  their  basic  needs — 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  education. 

This  was  not  only  a  mandate  for  perform- 
ance, but  a  verdict  against  excessive  politics. 
On  this  point  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  popular  will  and  temper. 

The  election  of  1967  has  Just  occupied  our 
nation.  Now  the  signs  indicate  excessive 
political  activity  for  1969. 

I  ask  you  to  unite  with  us  now  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  promote  our  development  ef- 
forts because  this  year  should  afford  us  a 
respite  from  politics  and  partisanship.  This 
Is  our  last  year  for  constructive  legislation. 
The  1969  elections  certainly  should  not  be 


allowed  to  engage  our  thoughts  and  energies 
now  and  therefore  deffect  us  from  the  more 
urgent  tasks  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  our 
people. 

Those  who  persist  in  politicking  at  so  late 
or  so  early  an  hour  deserve  the  reproach  and 
censure  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  democ- 
racy. But  under  my  administration  all  par- 
ties have  agreed  by  law  to  limit  the  period 
of  political  activity  to  three  months  for  the 
local  level  and  five  months  for  the  national 
level.  This  decision  we  all  welcome  as  a 
guaranty  against  either  majority  or  minority 
partv  members  being  guided  by  narrow  seU- 
ish  interest,  their  eyes  dimmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  next  election  no  matter  how 
distant  it  may  be.  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
entire  nation. 

The  need  of  the  hoiu-  are  men  whose  per- 
ceptions are  clear.  We  must  break  from  the 
crippling  habits  of  the  past.  Liet  us  cultivate 
only  those  ways  and  customs  that  will  make 
us  an  effective  and  progressive  people. 

I  appeal  to  all,  whatever  be  your  party  or 
whether  party  man  or  not.  to  discard  politics, 
at  least  this  year.  There  will  be  enough  time 
for  the  cruel,  pitiless,  exhausting,  time  con- 
suming and  often  sterile  and  pointless  pur- 
suit of  politics  in  1969. 

History  may  not  record  what  we  say.  But 
it  will  record  what  we  do.  Let  us  now  discard 
the  pernicious  habits  of  the  past. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  high-minded 
and  noble  responslbllty  of  lawmaking  will 
prevail  over  partisanship  and  personal  ambl- 

To  change  their  lives  men  must  nrst 
change  themselves.  The  challenge  of  nation- 
building  is  first  of  all  a  call  to  character- 
building. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  free  people  to  develop 
habits  proper  to  freedom— to  be  purposeful, 
active,  energetic  and  strong.  We  must  at  the 
very  least,  continue  the  pace  that  has  been 
set  in  the  past  two  years,  the  pace  and  tempo 
that  mark  a  nation  of  achievers. 

Thus  may  our  people  achieve  their  own 
development  and  write  their  own  story  of 
nation-building. 

From  a  race,  despondent,  weak,  vacillating, 
resigned  and  helpless— groping  for  salvation 
to  a  nation  confident,  bold  and  resolute, 
seeking  not  survival  alone  but  progress. 

From  a  nation  of  the  ningas-cogon  to  a 
nation  of  achievers. 

Let  this  be  our  epic  of  natlon-buUdlng. 


PERPETUATION  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN 
HOMES  COMMISSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  became 
Federal  law  in  1920.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  land  and  funds  for  settling  na- 
tive Hawaiians  on  homesteads  in  Ha- 
waii. Since  its  inception,  this  program 
has  helped  many  native  Hawaiian  fam- 
ilies obtain  house  lots  and  farms  on 
which  to  live  and  earn  a  livelihood. 

At  the  time  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  was  being  drafted,  the 
sentiment  to  perpetuate  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  program  was  so 
strong  and  overwhelming  that  the  con- 
vention delegates  adopted  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  as  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  This  is  recited  in  section 
1,  article  XI,  of  the  State  constitution. 
To  further  emphasize  this  determination, 
section  2  of  article  XI  pledges  the  people 
of  Hawaii  to  a  compact  with  the  United 
States : 

The  state  and  its  people  do  hereby  accept, 
as  a  compact  with  the  United  States  or  as 
conditions  or  trust  provisions  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  management 


find  disposition  of  the  Hawaiian  home  lands 
the  requirement  that  Section  1  hereof  be 
Included  in  this  constitution,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  it  being  intended  that  the  Act  or  Acts 
of  the  Congress  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
definitive  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  such 
compact,  conditions  or  trust  provisions,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  State  and  Its  people  do 
further  agree  and  declare  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  looking 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Hawaiian  homes 
projects  lor  the  further  rehabilitation  of  the 
Hawaiian  race  shall  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

Without  these  provisions  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Hawaii  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  constitution  would  have 
been  ratified  by  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Subsequently,  the  same  compact  con- 
tained in  article  XI  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  was  written  by  the 
Congress  into  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act 
as  section  4.  This  section  vested  control 
and  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  However,  to  insure  that 
the  State  of  Hawaii  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act,  the  Congress  wrote  into  sec- 
tion 5(f)  of  the  Statehood  Act  a  provision 
reserving  to  the  U.S.  Government  the 
right  to  sue  the  State  should  there  be  a 
breach  of  trust  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
the  use  of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
lands  and  funds. 

Retention  of  this  right  was  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  almost  186,000  acres 
of  Hawaiian  homestead  lands  would  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  as  required  under  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
S  1832  and  H.R.  11133,  respectively,  to 
remove  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  trust  provisions  re- 
garding Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
lands.  This  legislation  has  caused  much 
concern  among  our  native  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple. There  is  great  fear  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent's  right  to  enforce  these 
trust  provisions  is  removed  the  assets  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  may  be 
subverted  to  the  detriment  of  the  home- 
stead program. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  vice 
president  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  HawaU  which 
wrote  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 

Hawaii. 

I  am  proud  to  have  taken  an  active 
'part  in  having  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  of  1920  adopted  as  a  law 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  through  the  State 
constitution  and  to  have  it  incorporated 
as  a  compact  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
effort  has  served  Hawaii  well.  Although 
problems  of  administration  may  arise 
from  time  to  time,  I  beUeve  the  home- 
stead program  has  helped  tremendously 
in  placing  native  Hawaiians  on  house  lots 
and  farms  throughout  the  State,  which 
they  would  not  have  received  without  this 
help. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
gram is  perpetuated  and  administered 
in  a  proper  manner.  I  am  emphatically 
opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  law 
which  would  weaken  or  threaten  the 
assets  or  existence  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  program.  I  also  am 


opposed  to  repealing  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  trust 
provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act,  which  right  is  contained  in 
section  5(f>  of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
and  a  resolution  I  received  from  the 
Nanakuli  Hawaiian  Homesteaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  objecting  to  H.R.  11133  and 
S  1832  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
resolution  was  approved  by  99.89  percent 
of  the  homesteaders  on  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  land  in  Nanakuli,  Oahu. 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NANAKtri-i  Hawaiian  Homesteaders' 
Association,  Inc.. 

Nanakuli.  Hawaii,  March  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fong:  On  behalf  of  the  •  Nana- 
kuli Hawaiian  Homesteaders  Association 
Inc  "  representing  99.89%  of  the  Homestead- 
ers on  Hawaiian  Homestead  Commission  Land 
in  Nanakuli,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  I.  Marie  Olsen  do 
strongly  urge  and  forthrightly  recommend 
that  vou,  Mr.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  our  duly  elected 
Representative  express  and  convey  the  feel- 
ing and  wishes  of  the  -Nanakuli  Hawaiian 
Homesteaders  Association  Inc.",  on  SB  1832 
by  announcing  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
thus  entering  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Resolution  of  March  4,  1968,  as  adopted 
by  the  "Hawaiian  Homesteaders  Association 
Inc"  A  copy  of  said  Resolution  enclosed 
herein  to  accompany  this  communication. 

On  behalf  of  the  "Nanakuli  Hawaiian 
Homesteaders  Association  Inc.",  I,  Marie  Ol- 
sen do  also  strongly  urge  and  forthrightly 
recommend  that  the  open  letter  to  Congre^ 
and  accompanying  petitions,  enclosed  and 
accompanying  this  conimunication.  be  an- 
nounced with  forenamed  "Nanakuli  Hawaiian 
Homesteaders  Association  Inc."  "Resolution", 
be  announced  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
thus  be  entered  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  I  hereby  request  that  all  fore- 
named  entries  be  made  immediately  prior  to 
any  vote  on  SB  1832  by  our  representaUves  to 
Congress. 

Your  compliance  with  our  request  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  the  progress  of  SB 
1832  closely  scrutinized. 
Sincerely, 

Marie  Olsen, 

President. 


found  m  violation  of  the  Chief  Executive's 
dlscrlmlnaUon  opinion  on  race,  color,  creed, 
and  national  origin. 

We  the  citizens  of  the  Nanakuli  Hawaiian 
Homestead  lands,  do  not  wish  or  desire  to 
participate  In  the  Model  Cities  program,  and 
must  take  an  opposing  position  to  H.R.  11133. 
which  would  enable  the  Model  Cities  program 
to  become  a  reality  on  our  Homestead  lands. 
We  wish  to  see  the  present  status  of  our 
homestead  lands  kept  Intact. 

Because  our  state  does  not  provide  for 
initiative  or  petition  referendum  in  our  f tote 
constitution,  we  respectfully  submit  the  en- 
closed petitions  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
is  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  prievances.  Be  it  known,  also,  that 
said  enclosed  petitions  were  signed  by  99.89^- 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  Nanakuli  Ha- 
V  aiivm  Homestead. 

Once  acain.   we  respectfully  ask  for  your 
sunport    in    opposition    to    H.R.    11133,    and 
do  humbly  pray  that  you  will  make  others 
aware  of  cur  plight. 
Mahalo  Nui  Loa. 
Sincerelv. 
THE  Nanakuli  Hawaiian  Homesteaders 
Associ.'VTioN,  Inc. 


3  We  further  demand  that  the  Applica- 
tion submitted.  If  not  rejected  or  withdrawn 
be  rewritten  to  omit  the  Nanakuli  Homestead 
area  entirely 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  solemnly  tub- 
i-cribed  l.)  this  iiusiiion. 


resolution   of  Nanakuli   Hawaiian   Home- 
steaders    Association,     Inc..     Nanakuli, 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  March  4,  1968 
Resolved:    That    the    Nanakuli    Hawaiian 
Homesteaders  Association,  Incorporated,  by 
the  membership,  opposes  the  proposal  to  re- 
move Federal  power  to  Intercede  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  lands  granted  by  the 
Hawaiian  Statehood  Act  of  1959. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  proposal, 
known  as  H  R.  11133,  would  needlessly  re- 
move an  essential  check  to  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  State  power.  Moreover,  it  Is  not  clear 
how  this  legislation  could  benefit  any  party, 
for  if  the  State  does  not  act  in  a  manner 
violative  of  the  public  trust  described  in  the 
Statehood  Act.  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Federal  power  to  Intervene  will  never 
come  into  operation;  however,  only  If  the 
State  violates  the  public  trust  can  the  Fed- 
eral power  operate.  It  would  seem  that  the 
proposal  to  remove  this  guarantee  serves  no 
legitimate  purpose. 

.•\dopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers in  attendance  at  the  Association  meeting 
of  February  23,  1968. 

Mrs.  Marie  Olsen, 

President. 

Mr.  William  C.  Achi, 

Vice  President. 
Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Kaahaaina, 

Secretary. 


March  5,  1968. 
Honorable  Sirs:  We,  the  Hawaiian  citizens 
presently  residing  on  homestead  land  at 
Nanakuli  Hawaii,  do  respectfully  request 
your  support  against  H.R.  11133.  The  bill  at 
jjresent  is  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  February  19.  1968.  Congressman  Walter 
Baring  of  Nevada,  by  request,  introduced  the 
bill  on  June  26,  1967. 

The  Hawaian  Homes  Commission  Act  of 
1920,  which  was  originally  the  Organic  Act 
of  1895  and  during  the  time  of  the  great 
"Mehele"  Hand  gift  from  our  beloved  Prince 
Jonah  Kuhio  to  the  Hawaiian  people ) ,  made 
definite  provisions  for  homestead  lands,  and 
such  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  and  leased  only 
to  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry.  When  Hawaii 
became  a  state,  this  trust  was  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

With  the  inception  of  Model  Cities  Pro- 
rrams,  according  to  Executive  Order  11063, 
in  order  for  the  program  to  qualify  for  federal 
monies,  our  homestead  lands  must  be  broken 
apart.  For  Executive  order  11063  denies  fed- 
eral monies  for  any  urban  renewal  recipient 


Petition    to    the    Honorable    Hiram    Fonc, 
US.  Senate 

State  of  Hawaii, 

City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 

The  People  of  Nanakuli  Homestead,  ss.' 

Greetings;  We,  homesteaders  and  citizens 
of  the  Nanakuli  Homestead,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  whose  names  are  sub- 
scribed hereinunder.  being  aggrieved  at  the 
manner  in  which  certain  officials  and  quasi- 
officials  of  the  City  Demonstration  Agency 
as  proposed  on  April  24.  1967,  t-o  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  :.nd  Urban  Devel- 
opment under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  have  blustered  their  auihority.  exag- 
gerated and  distorted  matters  of  fact  and 
of  law.  and  lr;nored  the  desires  of  the  people 
at  numerous  public  meetings,  do  hereby  peti- 
tion for  relief,  to  wit: 

1.  The  Homestead  land  is  protected  and 
retained  bv  The  Hawaiian  Homestead  Com- 
mission Act  of  1920  as  amended. 

2  We  are  opposed  in  principle  and  par- 
ticular to  the  entire  Model  Cities  Planning 
Grant  Application,  dated  April  24,  1967,  and 
demand  rejection  or  withdrawal  of  the  Ap- 
pUcalion. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CHARGES  CAPI- 
TOL HILL  ARCHITECTS  CHOSEN 
ON  BASIS  OF  WHO,  NOT  WHAT, 
THEY  KNOW 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  eight  out  of  nine  contracts  for  con- 
struction on  Capitol  Hill  have  gone  to 
the  members  of  the  partnership  of  De- 
Witt,  Poor  &  Shelton.  Although  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  the  seven  archi- 
tects involved  in  some  instances  before 
they  became  business  partners  the  fact 
remains  that,  in  the  words  of  Philip 
Hutchinson.  Jr.,  director  of  Government 
affairs  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects : 

There  has  been  a  monopoly  created  pn 
Capitol  Hill. 

When  a  man  of  Mr.  Hutchin.son's  rep- 
utation levels  this  sort  of  a  charge  it 
deserves  to  be  carefully  explored.  This  is 
all  the  more  true  when  it  is  revealed  that 
Mario  Campioli,  Assistant  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and  one  of  the  men  respon- 
sible for  advising  Congress  on  new  build- 
ing here  on  the  Hill,  worked  for  two  of 
the  seven  DeWitt,  Poor  &  Shelton  part- 
ners before  resigning  to  take  his  present 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  appropriates  funds  for 
Capitol  construction,  I  intend  to  care- 
fully explore  the  charge  that  it  is  who, 
not  what,  an  architect  knows  that  pets 
him  a  contract  to  redesign  this  reposi- 
tory of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ARCiirrECTS  See  Capitol  Job  Favoritism 
Washington.  March  17.— Eight  of  nine  ma- 
jor   design    contracts    awarded    by    Congress 
during  a  Capitol  Hill  building  laoom  that  be- 
gan in  1955  have  pone  to  seven  architects- 
eventual    business    partners— whose    fees   to 
date  total  $5, 197.737.  .     ,     w      ^ 

There  is  nothing  illegal  or  unethical  about 
Congress-  hiring  i.nd  rehiring  the  same 
croup  of  architect-s.  But  architects  who  have 
been  shut  out  are  sharply  critical  of  Con- 
cress  for  giving  one  project  after  another  to 
members  of  the  firm  of  DeWUt,  Poor  &  Shel- 


ton. , 

"There  has  been  a  monopoly  created  on 
Capitol  HUi,"  said  Phiiip  Hutchin.son  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  Government  at!  airs  lor  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  which  claims 
22,000  members  among  ;30,000  licensed  archi- 
tects in  the  United  States. 

"The  system  up  there  is  desijrned  to  play 
favorites."  Mr.  Hulcliinson  said. 

Mario  Campioli.  assistant  architect  of  •he 
Capitol,  who  la  one  of  the  men  responsible 
for  advising  Congress  on  Capitol  HUI  con- 
struction, testified  before  a  special  House 
subcommittee  in  1966  that  the  same  arcni- 
tects  were  used  regularly  because  there  were 
ver>-  few  others  trained  in  the  architecture 
traditional  on  the  hii'. 

Mr.  Campioli— who  worked  for  two  of  the 
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seven  DeWltt,  Poor  &  Shelton  partners  be- 
fore resigning  to  become  assUtant  architect 
of  the  Capitol — testlHed : 

"There  are  very  few  who  do  the  old  work. 
The  architects  we  have  do  both  classical 
and  contemporary." 

"That's  hogwaah,"  Mr.  Hutchinson  said. 
"To  Imply  that  these  are  the  only  architects 
in  the  country  trained  In  classical  work  Is 
pure  hogwash." 

The  seven  architects  are  Roecoe  DeWltt 
and  Fred  Hardlson  of  Dallas,  Alfred  Easton 
Poor  and  Albert  Swanke  of  New  York  City 
and  Jesse  M.  Shelton.  the  late  Alan  Q.  Stan- 
ford and  A.  P.  Almond  of  Atlanta. 

They  went  Into  partnership  under  the 
name  of  DeWltt,  Poor  &  Shelton  after  being 
collectively  awarded  a  contract  for  extension 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  DeWltt  defended  his  firm's  record  In 
Capitol  Hill  construction. 

"We  did  a  good  Job,"  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "In  many  Instances  you  hear  about  a 
Job  and  you  try  to  get  It  and  somebody  says, 
'Well,  so-and-so  has  been  doing  our  work  for 
years  and  we  don't  see  any  reason  to  change 
now.'  " 

"We  kAd  Just  finished  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  when  the  Library  of  Congress  Job 
came  up  and  everybody  was  very  pleased  .  .  . 
so  we  were  given  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
library." 

There  Is  no  comi>etlttve  financial  bidding 
for  architectural  contracts,  on  Capitol  Hill 
or  elsewhere.  Architects  traditionally  do  not 
quote  price.  Instead  they  submit  brochures 
of  their  work,  and  a  selection  is  made  on 
that  basis. 

Selection  of  architects  for  Capitol  Hill  Jobs 
over  the  last  13  years  has  been  done  by  six 
different  committees  of  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, or  both. 

When  Congress  set  up  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  in  1952  to  oversee  the 
orderly  development  of  Washington,  Includ- 
ing Its  architecture,  Capitol  Hill  was  exempt- 
ed from  the  commission's  Jurisdiction,  leav- 
ing control  of  the  hill's  131  acres  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress. 

The  chief  adviser  to  Congress  In  Its  selec- 
tion of  architects  Is  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
J.  Oeorge  Stewart,  a  landscape  architect  by 
profession. 

Neither  Mr  Stewart,  nor  his  assistant,  Mr. 
CamploU,  could  be  reached  to  discuss  the 
selection  process  despite  five  requests  for 
Interviews. 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  I  attended  a  breakfast  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Western  Wheat  Associates,  and  the  Na- 
tional Wheat  Growers  Association,  at 
which  various  speakers  presented  views 
on  farm  legislation  and  agriculture  in 
general. 

Mr.  Merle  Gifford,  of  Gardner,  N.  Dak., 
president  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  re- 
ported on  market  development  through- 
out the  world  and  increased  sales  of 
wheat.  The  long-range  solution  to  the 
farm  problem  lies  in  our  ability  to  secure 
new  markets,  a  subject  which  is  embodied 
in  Mr.  Gifford's  report.  It  is  a  message,  I 
am  sure,  that  Senators  would  wish  to 

read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Merle  Qdtord,  President,  Great 
PuuNS  Wheat 

The  United  States  Is  a  commercial  coun- 
try. We  are  constantly  thinking  In  terms  of 


money — How  much  does  this  cost?  Is  this 
Item  worth  what  they're  asking?  We  answer 
these  questions  either  yes  or  no,  depending 
upon  whether  we  buy  or  do  not  buy. 

But  there  are  also  many  other  things  on 
which  we  are  asked  to  place  a  value — Things 
which  we  cannot  touch  or  see,  things  we  only 
feel  within  us.  One  of  these  Is  market  devel- 
opment. Specifically  today  we  are  referring  to 
wheat  market  development — a  priceless  plus 
lor  both  the  country  and  the  producers. 

Wheat  market  development,  as  carried  on 
by  both  Western  Wheat  Associates  and  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Is  the  only  agricultural  pro- 
gram financed  entirely  by  producers.  And  It 
is  truly  a  worldwide  operation. 

For  wherever  there  exists  a  market  capable 
of  expansion,  or  the  potential  of  a  new  mar- 
ket, the  two  organizations  are  there.  In  many 
cases,  these  organizations  are  the  advance 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  wheat  industry. 

"  We  do  not  call  upon  our  trade  contacts 
with  an  order  book  in  our  pocket.  We  are 
only  Interested  in  creating  a  climate  In  which 
the  importer  will  look  more  favorably  upon 
the  value  of  U.S.  wheat  to  his  business. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  for  instance,  Great 
Plains  Wheat  has  regional  offices  in  Rotter- 
dam, the  Netherlands;  Caracas,  Venezuela 
and  a  country  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
The  organization  is  financed  by  the  wheat 
commissions  or  similar  organization  in  the 
states  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  In  addition, 
the  Nebraska  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
affiliated  with  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  contracts  with  GPW  to  fur- 
ther the  work  in  the  vast  potential  market 
of  Brazil. 

Western  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  producers  In  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Regional  offices  are  main- 
tained In  Tokyo.  Japan;  Taipei,  Taiwan; 
Manila,  The  Philippines,  and  New  Delhi,  In- 
dia under  the  name  of  Wheat  Associates, 
U.SA. 

In  addition  to  the  support  from  the  Pacliic 
Northwest,  Great  Plains  Wheat  contributes  to 
the  Asian  program  and  the  Nebraska  Wheat 
Commission  also  contracts  with  WWA  for 
certain  programs. 

Both  organizations  also  contract  for  for- 
eign currencies  accrued  under  P.L.  480  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Market  Development  programs  vary  but 
usually  fall  into  three  categories — market 
information,  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sumer promotions.  Market  information  takes 
the  form  of  supplying  the  foreign  trade  with 
current  information  on  quality,  availability, 
price  and  credit,  mainly  through  contacts  by 
GPW  staff. 

Technical  assistance  Is  the  services  of  a 
bakery  technician,  cereal  chemist  or  estab- 
lishing a  baking  school.  Consumer  promo- 
tions are  programs  of  market  development 
in  cooperation  with  local  trade  associations' 
to  place  bread,  pasta,  cake  or  other  wheat 
product  directly  before  the  public. 

Market  development  programs  have  played 
a  tremendous  p.vt  in  the  increased  exports 
from  the  United  States.  For  instance,  during 
the  marketing  year  before  large-scale  market 
development  programs  began,  wheat  and 
flour  exports  totaled  only  401.7  million 
bushels. 

Exports  increased  in  seven  short  years  to 
869  million  bushels  for  the  1965-66  market- 
ing year,  the  current  record.  Although  total 
exports  this  last  marketing  year  fell  off 
slightly,  the  United  States  set  a  new  record 
of  416  3  million  bushels  for  commercial  ex- 
ports. 

Market  development  has  been  responsible 
to  a  large  degree  for  these  increased  exports. 
For  many  years,  the  U.S.  producer  has  been 
operating  under  heavy  acreage  controls.  But 
with  the  Increase  in  exports,  the  burdensome 
surplus  has  been  lowered  and  producers  are 
again  producing  for  the  market. 

Increased  exports  means  a  market  for  about 


half  of  each  year's  total  production.  The  ex- 
port market,  both  commercial  and  conces- 
sional, has  exceeded  the  domestic  market  in 
the  United  States  for  seven  consecutive  years. 
This  Is  the  value  of  market  development  to 
the  producers. 

But  what  of  the  value  to  the  United 
States?  The  record  commercial  wheat  and 
flour  exports  of  the  last  marketing  year 
meant  more  than  $668  mlUlon  towards  eas- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

And  the  concessional  sales  under  Public 
Law  480,  which  is  before  your  respective 
chambers  for  extension,  also  provided  funds 
in  lieu  of  dollars  for  payment  of  many  gov- 
ernment exi>enses. 

P.L.  480  funds  have  played  another  part 
In  this  success.  It  was  the  availability  of 
these  funds  to  market  development  associa- 
tions like  Western  Wheat  Associates  and 
Great  Plains  Wheat  which  has  allowed  us 
to  enlarge  our  programs  to  effectively  work 
In  more  countries. 

Yes,  these  programs,  coupled  with  the  co- 
operation from  goveriunent  and  grain  trade, 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the  In- 
crease in  U.S.  wheat  exports.  It  has  not  only 
changed  many  concessional  markets  Into 
commercial  buyers,  but  has  strengthened 
the  U.S.  position  In  traditional  dollar 
markets. 

This  has  happened  In  Peru.  Japan.  Italy 
and  Ecuador.  Japan  has  become  the  largest 
dollar  market  for  U.S.  wheat.  Italian  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  wheat  under  commercial  terms 
have  increased  from  1.2  million  bushels  to 
7.5  million  In  fiscal  1967. 

Peru  Increased  dollar  Imports  from  720 
thousand  bushels  in  1955-56  to  7.6  million 
last  fiscal  year.  Ecuador's  purchases  for  dol- 
lars Increased  from  268  thousand  bushels  to 
more  than  1.8  million  bushels.  Venezuela,  a 
long-time  cash  market.  Increased  her  pur- 
chases to  17.2  million  bushels  last  fiscal  year 
compared  to  3.4  million  In  1959. 

All  of  these  are  success  stories.  There  are 
many,  many  more.  But  the  need  for  market 
development  has  not  passed.  It  Is  a  continu- 
ing operation. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MRS.  ELINOR  L. 
GORDON   TO   PRESIDENT'S   COM- 
MISSION    FOR     HUMAN     RIGHTS 
YEAR  IS  LAUDATORY  STEP 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.    President,   in 
tribute  to  the  current  observance  of  the 
International  Human  Rights  Year,  the 
United  Nations   General  Assembly  has 
urged  that  all  member  states  will  ap- 
prove ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions. 

Helping  America  become  more  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  ratification  is  the 
10-member  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  Human  RighU 
Year,  a  highly  respected  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  selected  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  earlier  this  year. 

Among  this  outstanding  group  of  dedi- 
cated people  is  Mrs.  Elinor  L.  Gordon,  of 
New  York,  who  is  now  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Gordon  was  appointed  to  that 
post  in  1966. 

She  also  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Advisory  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
for  the  past  7  years  and  is  an  active 
member  since  1963  of  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  the  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Some  of  her  other  civic  activities  in- 
clude membership  in  the  Board  of  the 
Family  Institute  of  New  York  and  the 
Lower  East  Side  Action  Project. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  at  Mrs.  Gordon's 
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role  in  the  President's  Commission  and 
know  her  contribution  to  help  promote 
the  Senate  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  will  be  of  considerable 
merit.  ^^^^^^^___^ 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION— 211  CASE 
STUDIES 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  hearings 
being  conducted  on  competitive  problems 
in  the  drug  industry,  the  issue  of  thera- 
peutic equivalency  has  been  debated  for 
many  months. 

The  question  has  always  been  whether 
drugs— either    generic    drugs    or    brand 
name  drugs— which  meet  standards  set 
down  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopeia  and  the 
National  Formulary,  the  officially  recog- 
nized compendia   of   the   U.S.   Govern- 
ment, are  in  fact  therapeutically  equiv- 
alent. ,  ■     J    „«. 
The    question    has    been    raised    re- 
peatedly and  discussed  almost  endlessly. 
Eminent   pharmacologists,    practicing 
physicians,  hospital  staff  doctors,  teach- 
ing doctors,  and  pharmacists  have  testi- 
fied to  the  committee  that  drugs  which 
meet  the  same  USP  or  NF  standards  are 
of    equivalent    therapeutic    value — with 
proven  exceptions  rare. 

The  drug  industry-  has  consistently 
argued  that  even  though  two  drug 
products  meet  official  compendia  stand- 
ards therapeutic  equivalency  cannot  be 
claimed  for  them  unless  there  is  an 
actual  clinical  test.  This  argument,  of 
course,  serves  the  purpose  of  protecting 
brand  name  products  against  competi- 
tion Of  the  several  thousand  drugs  in 
the  marketplace  there  are  less  than  a 
half  dozen  in  proven  cases  in  which  drugs 
meeting  compendia  standards  produced 
differences  in  clinical  performance. 

The  drug  industry  pursued  its  line 
of  argument  in  testimony  last  fall  pur- 
porting to  support  their  position. 

On  November  29,  1967,  Dr.  A.  E.  Sles- 
ser  associate  director  of  Smith,  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  testifying  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  drug  industry 
stated : 

I  have  a  notebook  here  which  contams 
211  references,  which  relate  to  this  matter  of 
pharmacological  equivalency  .  .  . 

When  Dr.  Slesser  was  asked  how  many 
of  these  211  studies  were  duplicate  stu- 
dies, he  said  he  did  not  know. 

When  he  was  asked  whether  the  211 
studies  covered  211  different  drugs,  he 
said  he  did  not  know. 

When  he  was  asked  how  long  a  period 
of  time  the  211  studies  covered,  he  said 
he  did  not  know. 

When  he  was  asked  how  many  of  the 
211  studies  were  scientifically  controlled 
"double  blind"  studies,  he  said  he  did  not 

know. 

When  he  was  asked  how  many  of  the 
211  drugs  did  not  meet  the  reqmred 
standards  set  for  them  by  the  USP  and 
NF  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

The  subcommittee's  minority  counsel 
finally  said  in  exasperation: 

I  was  waiting  for  these  211  examples  of 
doctors  reports,  but  when  you  ask  any  ques- 
tlons  about  them,  frankly  you  cannot  answer 
them. 


I  would  think  basically  you  would  come  up 
here  and  have  fairly  accurate  and  detailed 
knowledge  about  each  of  these  211  cases  or 
at  least  be  able  to  say  of  the  211,  half  of 
them  did  this.  But  It  seems  like  vo"  »je 
throwing  211  things  that  you  want  everybody 
to  read,  and  you  know  nobody  is  going  to 

"^^When  vou  were  asked  whether  they  were 
below  USP  standards  and  so  on— there  was 
no  answer. 


The  committee  accepted  for  the  rec- 
ord the  211  studies  Dr.  Slesser  .submitted, 
in  .spite  of  his  inability  to  answer  per- 
linont  and  fundamental  questions  about 
the  data  on  which  the  studies  were  based. 
The  committee  asked  Dr.  Edward  Feld- 
mann,  director  of  the  National  Formu- 
laiy_NF— one  of  the  two  recognized 
official  drug  compeiidia,  to  examine  the 
documents.  He  agreed  to  give  the  com- 
mittee his  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
studies  were,  as  Dr.  Slesser  and  the  PMA 
claimed  them  to  be.  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  existence  of  therapeutic  equiv- 
alency in  drugs  which  meet  USP  or  NF 
standards. 

I  have  here  Dr.  Feldmann's  reply  to 
my  letter  of  March  5.  Dr.  Feldmann 
stated: 

this    compilation     actually     supports 
.'ind'  substantiates   the    testimony   presented 
bv  me  and  a  number  of  other  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopoly  during   1967.   In  my  testi- 
mony before  your  Subcommittee  on  June  8. 
1967   I  stated:  -Information  available  m  the 
nubhshed    literature    reveals    only    isolated 
case  histories,  and  very  few  scientifically  per- 
formed studies,  which  demoneirate.s  substan- 
tial   dilferences    in    therapeutic    equivalence 
between  two  comparable  drug  products.  ^  .  . 
I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  name  more  than 
even   a   few— less   than   five— well-conducted 
clinically  acceptable  studies  which  have  dem- 
onstrated significant  differences  between  two 
or  more  products  clinically  where  they  have 
met  all  the  chemical  and  physical  standards 
as   provided    by    the   official   compendia  .  .  . 
the   number   certainly   does  not   exceed   five 
and  probably  is  even  smaller  than  five." 


able  studies  which  have  demonstrated  signif- 
icant differences  between  two  or  more  prod- 
ucts clinically  where  they  liave  met  all  the 
rhemlcal  and  physical  standards  as  provided 
bv  the  official  compendia." 

On  November  29.  1967  Dr  A.  E.  Slesser  of 
smith.  Kline  and  French  submitted  a  note- 
book containinp  211  references  which,  he 
•stated  -are  reluuxi  to  lactors  which  can  af- 
fect the  therapeutic  cllecliveness  and  safety 
of  iiroducts.-  and  which  show  that  there  are 
manv  more  than  the  small  number  ol  cases 
vou  ■  vourself.  mentioned.  Dr.  .slesser.  how- 
ever was  unable  to  tell  the  Subcommittee 
now'  manv  ciilferent  druKs  were  involved  in 
the  ''11  reicrences;  whether  they  met  t.SP 
or  NF  standards;  or  to  describe  the  .scientific 
auahtv  ol  studies  which  he  was  supplying. 

TO  complete  the  record  on  this  subject.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
material  which  Dr  Slesser  ^'ave  us.  and  I 
should  be  extremely  pratelul  if  you  would 
examine  its  contents  U)  ascertain  how  \alid 
is  the  Uoeumentation  lor  his  position. 
'  Your  assiswnce  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

CiAYLoBD  Nelson. 
Chairman.  Monopoly  Siibcomvuttee. 


Mr  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  211  studies  submitted  by 
Dr  Slesser  on  behalf  of  the  PMA— if  the 
studies  proved  anything  at  all.  it  is.  quite 
simply,  the  fact  as  stated  time  and  again 
"by  the  distinguished  pharmacologists 
and  phvsicians.  who  have  testified  before 
our  subcommittee— the  scientific  evi- 
dence available  indicates  that  in  very 
few  cases,  perhaps  less  than  five,  are 
there  demonstrable  differences  in  the 
therapeutic  equivalence  between  two 
comparable  drug  products  which  have 
both  met  USP  and  NF  standards.  The 
PMA's  own  studies  have  corroborated 
this  for  us. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Dr.  Feldmann  and 
his  reply  of  March  13,  1968,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows:       ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Dr  Edward  Feldmann, 
Director.  National  Formulary. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  DR.  Feldmann:  During  your  testi- 
mony on  June  8.  1967  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee you  stated  that  you  "would  be  hard 
pressed  to  name  more  than  even  a  few-less 
ttian  five— well-conducted  clinically  accept- 


The  National  Formulary. 
Waiihinglon.  DC  .  March  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Gavh>rd  Nelson. 
U  .S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

dear  senator  Nelson:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  March  5.  1968  relative  to 
"the  notebook  or  compilation  of  211  literature 
references  and  reprints  entitled  "A  Measure 
of  the  Volume  and  Contents  of  the  Literature 
Pertinent  to  the  Topics  of  Generic  and 
Therapeutic  Equivalency." 

In  response  to  vour  request  to  me.  I  have 
examined  this  compilation  and  have  cva  u- 
■aed  It  in  a  general  way  from  the  standpoint 
of  it.s  scientific  character  and  the  perlinence 
of  its  content  to  Its  subject  title. 

The  prelace  statement  in  this  compilation 
describes   the  division   of    the  material   con- 
t  lined  therein  into  hve  sections  identified  as 
items   A   through   E.   From   my   examination 
Ol    these   five   sections,   it    Is   my   conclusion 
that  Items  B,  C.  D,  and  E  are  largely  sup- 
nlemental    to    the    information    provided    In 
item  A    This  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  item  B  principally  draws  upon 
manv  of  the  same  references  as  those  listed 
in  item  A.  Item  C  is  a  chapter  from  a  text- 
book   and  as  such  is  based  principally  upon 
information    drawn     from    the    l'^;;'^^^"f- 
aeam  largely  information  covered  under  item 
A    llem  D  is  an  annual  review  of  all   areas 
of  research  for  a  specific  year  in  the  bro.id 
field  of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  As  such, 
the  articles  m  item  D  of  pertinence  to  this 
compilation  already  have  been  listed  under 
item   A    Finally.   Item  E  is  simply  a  listing 
of  all  periodicals  and  journals  dealing  with 
pharmacy  which   are  published   throughout 

^On  this  basis  then,  it  appears  that  great- 
est attention  .should  "^^e™'^'',  ^,„=\ '^,'1"' 
sideratlon  of  the  scientific  '^^P^<^^^JJ"^JZl 
tinence    of    the    material    ^.ppearing    under 

item  A.  ,  i„ 

As  noted  m  the  preface  to  the  compila- 
tion. Item  A  consists  ol  :i  listing  of  211  arti- 
cles (along  with  the  abstracts  relating  to 
some  of  them,  and  alone  with  j^hotocopies  of 
certain  of  the  other  articles. .  A  detailed  and 
thorough  examination  of  these  articles  would 
constitute  an  enormous  underuiking.  My  re- 
view of  this  material  has  been  limited  to  a 
eeneral  examination  of  the  material  as  pre- 
sented in  this  listing.  Ftom  thi^  general  re- 
view and  survey.  I  believe  that  the  following 
conclusions  can  be  validly  drawn: 

1  The  literature  covered  by  this  survey 
(■•item  V)  is  sufficiently  broad  to  indicate 
that  it  represents  a  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  subject  field.  It  is  rather 
unhkelv  that  any  significant  areas  have  been 
overlooked  in  assembling  this  compilation. 
2.  The  periodicals  and  journals  which  are 
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cited  as  references  constitute  recognized  and 
respected  publications  In  the  medical,  phar- 
maceutical, and  related  professional  or  sci- 
entific fields.  As  such,  they  are  appropriate 
sources  for  the  collection  of  Information  on 
the  subject  topic  of  the  compilation. 

3.  Of  the  211  references,  the  first  group  of 
102  references — according  to  the  preface 
statement — pertain  to  in  vivo  clinical  ob- 
servations, which  Is  the  subject  of  greatest 
Interest  to  the  queetton  that  the  compilation 
attempts  to  answer.  On  this  basis,  the  suc- 
ceeding observations  will  be  limited  to  ref- 
erences from  this  first  group  of  102.  How- 
ever. It  appears  that  this  first  group  of  ref- 
erences is  quite  analogous  to  the  second 
group  of  references  in  all  other  respects,  so 
that  the  same  general  observations  could  be 
validly  drawn  regarding  the  aiurce  of  the 
Information,  the  applicability  ol  the  studies, 
the  scientific  veracity  of  the  conclusions,  etc. 

4.  The  absence  of  either  abstracts  or  re- 
print copies  of  a  substantial  number  of  the 
references  cited  makes  It  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  conclusions  or  pertinency  of  such  articles 
without  consulting  the  original  literature. 
Certain  of  the  articles  listed  by  title  only  ap- 
pear to  be  of  questionable  pertinency  to  the 

.  topic  of  this  compilation;   for  example,  rcf- 
erencae'ilumber  37  and  71. 

5.  A  number  of  the  references  appear  to 
pertain  to  isolated  case  histories  or  other 
types  of  casual  observations  which  were  not 
conducted  In  a  scientific  manner — nor  were 
they  Intended  to  be.  Such  articles  are  equiva- 
lent to  testimonials  and  while  interesting,  are 
usually  regarded  as  almost  meaningless  by 
trained  scientists  and  eiperienced  clinical 
investigators.  A  few  examples  of  this  type  in- 
clude references  number  13,  14,  and  19. 

6.  A  few  of  the  references  do  not  appear  to 
be  appropriate  for  inclusion  In  this  listing 
since  the  titles  and/or  abstracts  of  the 
articles  Indicate  that  the  study  involved  is 
oonoemed  only  with  the  pharmacology  of  the 
drug  under  examination  and  not  in  any  way 
with  dosage  forms  or  matters  of  formulation; 
for  example,  reference  number  35. 

7.  aomewbat  along  the  same  vein,  certain 
references  appear  only  to  compare  entirely 
different  routes  of  administration  of  a  drug 
rather  than  different  dosage  forms  or  formu- 
lations to  be  administered  by  the  same  route. 
It  Is  obvious  to  all  that  a  drag  administered 
by  injection  will  be  physiologically  available 
more  promptly  than  vlrtuaUy  any  oral  dosage 
form.  Examples  In  this  category  include  ref- 
erences number  24,   25,   and  97. 

8.  Many  of  the  studies  compare  entirely 
different  types  of  oral  dosage  forms — for 
example,  a  drug  in  the  form  of  tablets  or 
capsules  In  contrast  to  that  drug  substance 
la  some  liquid  dosage  form  such  as  an  ellxu' 
or  suspension.  Selection  of  the  optimum 
dosage  form  Is  important  and  unquestion- 
ably can  have  an  effect  on  the  therapeutic 
effectiveness  of  the  drug  Involved.  However, 
I  am  unaware  of  any  suggestion  or  claim 
that  "therapeutic  equivalency"  exists  be- 
tween completely  different  types  of  dosage 
forms.  This  is  quite  another  matter  from 
comparing  the  tablets  made  by  one  firm  with 
the  tablets  made  by  another  firm.  Therefore, 
references  of  this  nature  do  not  seem  appro- 
priate for  Inclusion  in  this  compilation  on 
"generic  equivalency";  some  examples  In- 
clude references  number  7,  10,  12,  89,  and  98. 

9.  By  the  same  token,  certain  drugs  are 
purposely  formulated  in  a  manner  to  provide 
slow  or  gradual  release  of  the  drug.  Studies 
comparing  such  timed-release  or  sustained- 
release  preparations  with  drug  products  in- 
tended for  regular  drug  release  should  not 
be  included  in  this  listing.  Since  such  prod- 
ucts are  purposely  intended  to  have  different 
properties  or  characteristics  of  drug  release, 
It  does  not  seem  appropriate  or  valid  to  In- 
clude such  references  In  this  Usting.  It  is 
Implied  that  the  listing  consists  of  references 
demonstrating  differences  observed  in  drug 
products  where  no  such  differences  were  in- 


tended. Examples  of  some  of  the  references 
which  should  be  excluded  on  this  basis  are 
numbers  4,  21.  32,  48,  70.  76,  84,  85.  and  90. 

10.  Many  of  the  articles  cited  appear  only 
to  compare  completely  different  compounds. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  formation  of  a  water- 
soluble  salt  of  a  water-insoluble  organic  com- 
pound will  result  in  a  new  compound  which 
is  more  readily  soluble  in  aqueous  body 
fluids.  For  this  reason,  different  salts  and 
esters  are  recarded  by  the  FDA.  the  ofUclal 
compentlla,  and  the  scientific  community  as 
entirely  different  drugs,  since  in  fact  they 
are  entirely  different  compounds.  It  Is  inap- 
propriate, therefore,  to  include  in  this  list- 
ing studies  which  principally  appear  to  com- 
pare different  compounds  rather  than 
different  formulations  of  the  same  drug 
entitv.  This  would  exclude,  for  example,  ref- 
erences number  27.  30,  34,  41,  72,  73.  80,  86. 
and  96. 

11.  Certain  references  appc.iring  on  the  list 
are  duplicative  of  others  already  included  on 
the  list.  The  duplicative  references  include 
editorials,  review  articles,  and  general  state- 
ments w^hich  are  based  on  studies  already  In- 
cluded in  the  listing.  Consequently,  Inclusion 
of  these  latter  references  could  be  mislead- 
ing since  their  presence  suggests  a  larger 
number  of  original  reports  in  the  literature 
than  actually  exists  in  fact.  References  In 
this  category  which  appear  to  provide  no  new 
data  include,  for  example,  numbers  22,  26,  38. 
45,  51.  53,  58.  and  66. 

12.  Several  of  the  references  referred  to  ap- 
pear to  be  inconclusive  or  borderline  regard- 
ing the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  as  to  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  therapeutic 
equivalency.  Such  references  Include  num- 
bers 5  and  31. 

13.  A  number  of  the  references  cited  In- 
dicate that  current  standards  are  satisfac- 
tory to  assure  quality  clrugs.  See.  for  example, 
references  number  57  and  65. 

14.  Several  of  the  references  listed  appear 
to  constitute  articles  in  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  respective  authors  show  that 
drug  product  variation  was  not  demon- 
strated on  the  basis  of  the  particular  study 
reported.  The  references  which  appear  to 
support  therapeutic  equivalency  Include 
numbers  61.  62,  63,  and  77.  Moreover,  refer- 
ences 61  and  77  specifically  refute  other 
articles  appearing  on  this  list  which  appar- 
ently report  clinical  differences  among  drug 
products. 

15.  None  of  the  examples  of  questionable 
references  listed  in  the  above  paragraphs  are 
duplicative.  Furthermore,  in  each  instance 
the  references  cited  above  are  Just  some  ex- 
amples chosen  at  random  to  Illustrate  each 
of  my  points:  hence,  additional  references 
probably  could  be  similarly  disqualified  If  a 
closer  scrutiny  were  made.  Consequently, 
significant  question  exists  concern  the  per- 
tinency or  appropriateness  of  Including  a 
large  proportion  of  the  references  tabulated. 
Moreover,  It  appears  that  a  substantial  por; 
tlon  of  the  remaining  references  may  in  fact 
support  the  idea  of  "therapeutic  equivalency" 
of  drug  products  rather  than  refute  It. 

16.  After  eliminating  the  above-mentioned 
questionable.  Inappropriate,  or  refuting  ref- 
erences, a  limited  number  of  references  still 
remain  which  appear  valid  as  documentation 
to  demonstrate  instances  In  which  "thera- 
peutic equivalency"  may  not  exist.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  remaining  ref- 
erences do  not  all  pertain  to  studies  on 
different  drugs.  In  other  words,  some  of  them 
constitute  confirmatory  studies  regarding 
certain  drugs  discussed  in  other  reports  on 
this  list.  Hence,  while  It  is  appropriate  to 
include  these  confirmatory  references  In  this 
listing,  the  number  of  drugs  concerning 
which  non-equivalency  of  some  sort  has  been 
observed  is  substantially  less  than  the  total 
number  of  references  which  remain  after 
excluding  the  invalid  or  Inappropriate  re- 
ports. Por  example  references  18,  32.  42,  43. 
49,  and  67  all  pertain  to  enteric  coated  aspirin 
tablets. 


17.  Tour  letter  to  me  dated  March  5,  1968 
quoted  a  statement  by  Dr.  Slesser  explainiriL; 
that  the  compilation  contained  references 
which:  ".  .  .  are  related  to  factors  which  can 
affect  the  therapeutic  effectiveness  and 
safety  of  products." 

After  eliminating  the  Inappropriate 
studies,  some  of  the  remaining  references  do 
appear  to  provide  some  support  to  Dr.  Sles- 
ser's  statement.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  his  statement  says  that  these  considera- 
tions are  ''related  to  factors."  and  that  the 
factors  "can  effect'  effectiveness  and  safety. 
This  broad  generalization  does  not  really 
answer  the  basic  question  Implied  during  the 
Subcommittee  hearings:  namely,  "Does  the 
scientific  literature  reveal  many  studies 
showing  that  a  significant  clinical  difference 
(effectiveness  or  safety)  has  been  demon- 
strated In  comparing  two  drug  products 
which  meet  applicable  official  compendia 
standards?" 

In  conclusion.  It  appears  from  the  above 
polnt-by-polnt  evaluation,  that  this  com- 
pilation actually  supports  and  substantiates 
the  testimony  presented  by  me  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  other  witnesses  during  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
during  1967.  In  my  testimony  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  Jtine  8,  1967, 1  stated  under 
conclusion  number  6 : 

"Information  available  In  the  published 
literature  reveals  only  isolated  case  histories, 
and  very  few  scientifically  performed  studies, 
which  demonstrate  substantial  differences  In 
'therapeutic  equivalence'  between  two  com- 
parable drug  products  (also  referred  to  as 
generic  or  brand  equivalence) .  Consequently, 
while  we  must  recognize  that  this  factor 
exists,  currently  available  evidence  indicates 
that  only  very  seldom  is  there  a  difference  In 
clinical  performance  if  the  official  compendia 
standards  are  met  by  both  drug  products." 

In  subsequent  testimony  both  FDA  Com- 
missioner Goddard  and  USP  Director  of  Revi- 
sion Miller,  among  others,  also  commented 
to  the  effect  that  differences  do  exist  in  the 
c::se  of  some  drug  products,  but  that  there 
are  relatively  few  documented  cases  in  litera- 
ture references,  indicating  that  from  a 
clinical  standpoint  this  problem  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  your  March  5,  1968, 
letter  to  me  you  also  quoted  from  my  state- 
ment made  to  your  Subcommittee  that: 

"...  I  wotild  be  hard  pressed  to  name 
more  than  even  a  few — less  than  five — well- 
conducted  clinically  acceptable  studies  which 
have  demonstrated  significant  differences  be- 
tween two  or  more  products  clinically  where 
they  have  met  all  the  chemical  and  physical 
standards  as  provided  by  the  oiBcial  com- 
pendia." 

The  references  which  remain  after  elimi- 
nating those  that  are  Inappropriate  may  In- 
clude a  few  such  studies,  but  the  number 
certainly  does  not  exceed  five  and  probably  Is 
even  smaller  than  five. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  the  above- 
quoted  statement  from  my  testimony  Is  ac- 
tually confirmed  by  a  review  of  the  compila- 
tion of  references  which  you  supplied  to  me 
and  concerning  which  you  requested  my 
evaluation  and  opinion  frcwn  a  scientific 
viewpoint. 

Sincerely, 

Edwabd  G.  Feldmann.  Ph.  D, 

Director, 


HARMO^nOUS  RELATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  RACES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Texas 
poll,  which  is  published  in  several  news- 
papers in  my  State,  reported  this  nionth 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  willingness  of  white  Texans 
to  accept  Negro  social  and  business  con- 
tacts. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  Riot  Com- 
miSiSion  Report  allegation  that  America 
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is  moving  toward  two  societies.  I  submit 
this  evidence  that  Americans,  including 
Texans  are  living  and  working  together 
better  than  ever  before  and  in  increasing 
harmony  and  progress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Texas  poll  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Texas  Poll:  WHrrEs  INCRE.^sE 
Negro  Tolerance 
While  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  recently  painted  a  grim  picture 
of  deterioration  in  white-Negro  relation- 
ships—blaming much  of  it  on  white  ra- 
cism"—The  Texas  Poll  finds  that  since  1966 
there  has  been  very  substantial  increase  in 
the  willingness  of  white  Texans  to  accept  the 
Negro  in  many  areas  of  social  and  business 

contact.  ,  , 

Progress  in  the  acceptance  of  Negro  equal- 
ity has  been  measured  through  a  senes  of  five 
statewide  surveys  conducted  beginning  in 
1963  each  using  the  identical  battery  of 
questions.  In  spite  of  some  fluctuation  in 
particular  attitudes,  the  over-all  trend  has 
been  toward  more  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Negro's  new  states,  except  for  a  slow-down 
noted  In  1966. 

Some  of  the  changes  since  1966  have  been 
so  marked  that  we  have  double-checked  the 
findings:  Two  surveys  have  been  conducted 
recently,  one  last  November  and  another  one 
last  month:  the  results  verify  each  other.  In 
the  table  below  we  have  omitted  the  Novem- 
ber results  since  they  were  so  close  to  those 
obtained  in  February  of  this  year. 

When  these  questions  were  first  asked  in 
1963  only  one  of  the  situations  posed— work- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  kind  of  Job— was 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  whites  in  Texas 
In  1968  six  of  the  eleven  areas  of  contact 
with  Negroes  are  accepted  by  large  majorities. 
Two-thirds  majorities  or  better— and  size 
of  these  figures  is  important  here— say  they 
are  ready  to  accept  various  business  and  so- 
cial relationships  of  a  non-personal  nature, 
and  even  in  the  most  personal  of  the  propo- 
sitions tested— having  a  Negro  roommate  for 
a  son  or  daughter  in  college— shows  unmis- 
takable, though  gradual,  change. 

Interviewers  have  taken  the  questions  to  a 
representative  cross  section  of  Texans  for 
each  survey,  asking  them  to  express  accept- 
ance or  rejection  to  the  situations  listed  be- 
low   Only  whites  were  asked  the  questions 
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Working  side  by  side  with  you  in 
the  same  kind  ol  |ob?  ^^        ^^  ^g 

Accept •      ■  31        25  ig 

l^eifC'        -   '        i         2         2  i 

fjo  answer 

Atlenilinii  tlie  same  social  gathet- 
,1^  outside  ot  your  home?  j,        j^  ^g 

Accent  73        6b        fal  W 

Keiecl  a  3         ?  « 

I.p  answef  - 

Attending  a  social  gatheiing  in 
your  home?  .,        jg        23         32 

Accept--    -  83        77        7b         64 

Reiect  t  i  2  ^ 

Uo  answer 

Liung  next  dooi  to  you.'  jg        ..g  39 

Accept..    -  7^        f,7        t9  ba 

Keiect  13         2  3 

No  answer. 

Having  as  roommate  lor  your  ?ori 
01  daughter  at  college?  ^        ,^        jg  -.-, 

'Accept  88        82        iid  72 

Reiecl  ">?  4  ■,  6 

1,0  answer. 

The  above  results  are  not  typical  of  all 
sectU^ns  01  the  state.  East  Texas  whites,  for 
example,  are  usually  more  opposed  to  all 
phases  of  integration  than  other  areas  of  the 

'Thile  letting  down  many  of  'heir  old  bars 
against  an  integrated  society,  a  major  ty  of 
white  Texans  still  believe  integration  is  be- 
ing pushed  too  fast  by  the  national  govern- 
nfnt  This  figure  is  now  at  the  same  point 
l^m  June  1965  when  the  same  question  was 

''^-I^\he    Johnson    administration    pushing 
integration    too    fast,    too    slow,    or    about 

lln  percent] 

1968     1965 

„,        ,     ,  __  53         54 

Too    fast 2  5 

TiX)  slow 3,3 

About   right g 

No  opinion 


On  the  pold  markets,  however,  the  price 
of  the  metal  would  be  allowed  to  seek  it^ 
own  level.  It  might  go  .sky-high,  thougl. 
vesterday  in  the  nrst  test  it  ^'^nr  In  time 
,t  might  settle  l>ack  to  a  price  somewhere 
near  the  present  $35  an  ounce. 

The  arruigement.  however,  has  two  possl- 

^  The'^central  banks  will  be  tempted  10  buy 
gold  irom  the  U.S.  at  the  pegged  prioe  aiic^ 
sell  it  to  .^.peculators.  -There  are  a  lot  <a 
crooks  around,  and  .-ume  of  them  are  central 
bankers."  :in  ...u.nyinoiis  loreign  treasury 
otticial  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  second  iiotentKil  we.ikness  is  a  price 
variance  which  would  throw  real  doubt  on 
the  true  value  ol  the  dollar  Is  it  worth  *35 
an  ounce?  Or  is  it  worth  X  dollars?  Once 
again  the  world  ooiikl  be  beset  with  .su.spi- 
cuins   which   <aused    all    the   trouble   in    the 

"'^These'^suspicions.  indeed,  may  remain.  For 
iwo-unce  gold  Is  a  temporary  cure.  The  mini- 
pamc  began  when  financiers  '"^t  some  of 
their  faith  in  the  dollar,  the  world  s  major 
currencv.  So  they  began  hedging  it  vjrlth  gold. 
There  will  be  a  crisis  ol  .sorts  imtil  the  U.b. 
approaches  Us  balance  of  Payments  dehcit 
Jlnch  wore  away  confidence  in  the  dollar  over 
many  years,  with  a  sense  of  sacrifice  as  well 

as  dedication.  ,,   j     „  ,v,„ 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  called  ot  the 

nation 

ii^n ''the"pe'ace" "and    -complete    the    job    at 

home. 


MIAMI  HERALD  ANALYZES 
GOLD  CRISIS 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  ■gold  rush'"  has  bee>^^  ^  ™f^^J^' 
of  grave  concern  to  the  United  States 
and  her  free  world  allies.  While  the  deci- 
sion to  establish  a  dual  price  for  gold 
has  for  the  moment,  halted  the  wave 
of  speculation  on  gold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, most  of  us  recognize  that  we  are 


>n  for  -a  program  ol  national  austerity 
,n  all-out  eflort  to  win  the  Vietnam  wai 
the    peace    and    -complete    the    job    a 

"we  are  dubious  about  the  President's  prior- 
ties  but  we  like  the  word  -austerity  I  he 
trouble  is  that  it  comes  two  years  late^ 

If  bv  -ausientv-  Mr.  Johnson  means  deter- 
mined budget  cuus.  t..x  increases,  lim.tatio.is 
on  spending  by  the  private  and  government 
sectors  abroad,  then  the  term  has  some  mean- 
ing It  can  have  little  clfect  if  the  whole 
apparatus  of  sacrifice  is  simply  to  esailate  a 
war  whose  costs  may   Jump  $4   billion   in   a 

The  U  S  has  barely  escaped  serious  trouble 
through  the  kind  offices  of  its  monetary 
friends.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Only  a  firm 
President,  fully  resolved  to  protect  the  na- 
tional economy  and  persuasive  enough  to 
take  Congress  with  him  can  get  us  from  a 
shaky  short-run  to  a  .safe  long-run  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar. 


and   Mexican-Americans  have   been  omitted     Q^iy  buying  time  with  this  plan, 
from  the  analysis  below  since   they   usually 
favor  integration  measures  overwhelmingly. 

lln  percenti 


SOVIET  UNIONS  ROLE  IN  A 
VIETNAM  PEACE 
Mr     JAVaTS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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How  about  Negroes  riding  in  the 
same  section  ol  trams  and  buses 
with  you?  ,„ 

Accept '' 

Reiect... -      -      '' 

r^o  answer -  - 

[atmg  in  the  same  restaurants  with 
vo"7  ,(. 

Accept. -     -      Ti 

Reiect... ^' 

No  answer .   •• 

Slaying  in  the  same  hotels  with 
>ou7  ,c 

Accept , " 

Reiect \ 60 

No  answer 

Sending  your  children  to  the  same 
schools?  ,, 

Accept -      ,! 

Reiect 1 -  -       J 

No  answer. '. 

"ttending  your  church? 

Accept... -      ?S 

Reiect- *" 

No  answer - 

Csmg  the  same  public  swimming 
pools  with  you?  .. 

Accept if 

Reiect ", 

No  answer. 


6? 

64 

74 

3S 

3b 

23 

3 

1 

3 

Si 

56 

70 

44 

42 

21 

2 

2 

3 

49 

bO 

63 

47 

48 

33 

4 

2 

4 

S? 

b3 

67 

46 

4b 

3U 

2 

2 

3 

=19 

M 

69 

18 

43 

28 

3 

3 

3 

?7 

29 

33 

69 

68 

bi 

4 

3 

i) 

The  Miami  Herald  of  Tuesday.  March  ^^^  record  the  text  of  a  speech  I  de 
19  had  some  excellent  editona  com-  j^^.^j.^^j  ^t  the  Broome  County  annual  Re- 
ments  on  the  decision  of  the  gold  pool  blican  dinner,  at  Binghamton,N.Y..  on 
countries  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  .^^.^  ^g    ^ggg    j  ^^1^^,,^  it  will  be  of 

that  the  editorial  entHled,  "Two  Prices 
for  Gold  and  a  Partial  Answer,  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  at  this  point  of  my 

remarks.  j  ,.„^ic.i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TWO   PRICES   FO.=t  GOLD   ,^ND   .^   PARTI.^L   ANSWER 

Golds  crisis  weekend  was  not  a  loser.  There 
,s  every  indlcation-in  -free"  gold  prices 
themselves,  in  the  stock  exchanges,  in  public 
attitudes-that  the  seven-nation  agreement 
on  two-price  gold  has  checked  the  panic. 

For  this,  many  millions  of  people  depend- 
ent on  a  stable  world  monetary  system 
should  be  grateful.  But  they  will  remain 
anprehensive.  ,       ^. 

Simply  stated,  what  the  gold  pool  nations 
have  agreed  to  is  to  peg  the  official  monetary 
price  of  gold  at  S35  an  ounce,  as  they  have 
K  since  1961  and  as  the  United  States 
has  done  since  1934.  They  promise  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  for  dollars  at  that  price  in  all 
foreign  central  bank  transactions. 


interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  anxietv  and  confusion  which  pervades 
the  nation  about  what  course  we  should  now 
follow  in  Vietnam  was  demonstrated  graphi- 
callv  during  last  weeks  meeting  between  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
iecretarv  of  State  Rusk.  Despite  the  wide 
disagreements  evident  during  the  hearings,  it 
seenis  to  me  that  two  guidelines  did  emerge 
First  there  were  no  serious  suggestions  th.i. 
we  abandon  the  enormous  ellort  we  have  -so 
far  put  into  the  Vietnam  struggle;  and  sec- 
ond there  was  very  evident  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Administrations  apparent  inten- 
tion of   plunging  ahead  with   -more  ol    the 

^'^There  have  been  a  number  of  watersheds 
during  the  long  struggle  in  Vietnam.  None- 
theless. I  am  convinced  that  '•^  'ire  now  at 
the  most  portentous  watershed  we  have 
faced  there.  For  years  we  have  been  asked  to 
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regard  Vietnam  as  a  safe,  limited,  "mini- 
war",  which  could  be  prosecuted  with  little 
serious  effect  on  life  at  home  or  evenu  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But,  now — like  the 
egg  of  the  cuckoo  bird — the  mlnl-war  in 
Vietnam  has  hatched  into  a  monstrosity 
which  threatens  to  eat  us' out  of  house  and 
home. 

Despite  Dean  Husk's  professed  continuing 
confidence  that  Vietnam  Is  the  most  man- 
ageable of  all  otir  poet-war  confrontations 
with  the  communists,  1  believe  that  the 
earlier  "margins  of  safety"  have  largely  been 
dissipated  by  the  escalations  of  the  past  year. 
The  mood  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  is  such 
as  to  deprive  comfort  to  .unyone  espousing 
the  theory  that  we  should  wait  until  after 
the  November  elections  before  acting  to 
change  our  policy.  The  American  people  are 
ready,  I  believe,  for  a  genuine  compromise 
settlement  of  a  reasonable  character.  If  that 
cannot  be  obtained  despite  sincere  overtures, 
the  same  movement  among  the  people  could 
express  Itself  In  demands  for  much  higher 
and  determined  escalation.  The  people  want 
to  feel  that  we  are  now  working  to  attain 
at  least  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
strugel^.m  Vietnam. 

In  siMM-t,  the  present  ongoing  glacial  move- 
meat  lii  the  American  body  politics  is  to  seek 
to  end  the  stalemate  in  Vietnam.  Any  enemy 
aasuming  that  this  means  we  will  simply  give 
up,  is  an  enemy  taking  a  big  gamble  Indeed. 
The  power  and  the  resolution  of  the  U.S.  re- 
main Incredibly  great.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  any  enemy  to  overlook  this  reality. 

While  the  dilemma  of  what  to  do  about 
Vietrumt  has  become  very  acute  for  us.  the 
Soviet  Union  faces  an  equally  acute  dilemma. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  USSR  Is  not  di- 
rectly engaged  in  Vietnam — as  we  are — the 
Soviets  have  contributed  In  a  big  way  to  the 
dangers  to  world  peace  which  the  Vietnam 
war  now  poses  bo  menacingly. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  mistakes 
we  liave  made  in  Vietnam — and  there  have 
been  many — the  direct  danger  to  world 
peace  stems  from  the  attempt  of  small  North 
Vietnam  to  Inflict  a  humiliating  defeat  on 
the  world's  greateet  power — the  United 
States.  Hanoi's  intransigence  in  refusing  to 
go  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  Hanoi's 
arrogance  In  thinking  that  It  can  win  Its  own 
ternw  on  the  battle  field  in  Vietnam— these 
are  the  root  dangers  to  world  peace  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
U.S.  has  also  been  Ill-advised  in  believing 
that  we  could  totally  thwart  Ho  Chin  Mlnhs 
political  aspirations  in  South  Vietnam  by 
limited  American  military  intervention.  The 
U.S.  also  has  been  grievously  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  we  could  create,  by  an  act  of 
our  own  will,  a  viable  antl-communlst  de- 
mocracy in  a  South  Vietnamese  society 
which  lacks  the  elementary  attributes  of 
nationhood. 

But  for  all  of  our  sometimes  naive  self- 
confidence  and  our  Inclination  toward  over- 
hasty  action,  the  U.S.  is,  aljove  all,  fair- 
minded  and  Instinctively  willing  to  find  com- 
promise settlements  to  human  disagree- 
ments. 

Hanoi's  intransigence,  and  the  dangers  of 
Its  effort  to  Inflict  a  military  defeat  on  the 
U.S..  have  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
tinuing flow  of  sophisticated  weapons  It  re- 
ceives from  the  Soviet  Union.  By  equipping 
Hanoi  with  a  highly  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense system,  and  by  providing  the  new 
weapons  systems  which  m.ade  the  Tet  Offen- 
sive possible,  the  USSR  has  made  itself  a 
party  to  Hanoi's  standpatism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try which  is  prepared  to  accept  Hanoi's  con- 
temptuous terms  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  I 
trust  that  this  Is  understood  by  the  wiser 
and  more  responsible  heads  In  the  Kremlin. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  USSR  faces  a 
dilemma  as  acute  as  our  own,  with  regard  to 


what  happens  next  '.a  Vietnam.  Unless  there 
is  a  jnove  toward  negotiation  and  de-escla- 
tion,  the  war  could  expand  in  every  dimen- 
sion, including  a  widening  of  the  ground 
war  into  Laos.  Cambodia  and  perhaps  North 
Vietnam,  itself. 

Whatever  satisfaction  the  USSR  has  de- 
rived hitherto  from  our  disnppointment  and 
frustration  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Party  Ch:ilrman  Brezhnev  and  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  could  view  the  prospect  of  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war  with  anything 
but  the  most  serious  sense  of  anxiety  and 
foreboding. 

Therefore  there  i^  net  only  the  desirability 
but  tl:e  necessity  of  enlisting  the  USSR  in  the 
search  for  a  negotiated  compromise  settle- 
hicnt.  I  use  the  word  "compromise"  advisedly 
here.  In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  peace 
so  leg  Its  the  .-Vdmiaistration  stubbornly 
seeks  to  defeat  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  mili- 
tarily and  totally  to  thwart  their  political 
aspirations.  It  is  J\ist  not  reasonable  for  us 
to  expect  that  the  USSR  will  acquiesce  in — 
or  contribute  to — by  pressure  and  withhold- 
ing of  arms — the  total  "defeat"  of  corrununist 
North  Vietnam. 

What  needs  to  be  defused  on  both  sides  is 
the  .symbolism  of  "defeat"  and  "victory".  I 
think  it  is  In  this  area  that  the  deficiencies 
of  Secretary  Rusk's  and  President  Johnson's 
handling  of  Vietnam  have  been  gravest. 
Against  all  wisdom,  they  have  continued  to 
escalate  the  allegd  "stakes"  at  issue  in  Viet- 
nam. The  more  apparent  it  lias  become  that 
our  objectives  were  unrealistic,  the  more 
they  have  insisted  that  fulfillment  of  those 
goals  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
world  and  the  prestige  and  honor  of  the 
U.S.  By  constantly  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  our  pledged  word  elsewhere  would  be 
meaningless  if  we  did  not  stand  in  Vietnam 
to  the  last  ditch  and  that  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  military  power  is  essential  to  avoid 
collapse  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia — ideas 
that  surely  never  occurred  seriously  to  others 
before  we  proclaimed  them — President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  have  really  com- 
plicated the  problem  of  a  peace  settlement. 
Aside  from  the  foregoing,  and  the  exag- 
gerated ideological  significance  which  Mao 
Tse  Tung  has  attempted  to  give  it — an  ef- 
fort which  the  Administration  has  so  eagerly 
abetted — the  conflict  In  Vietnam  should 
really  be  an  obscure  struggle  between  con- 
tending indigenotis  strong-arm  bands  for  po- 
litical control  of  the  remnants  of  Prance's 
Asian  jungle  colony. 

South  Vietnam  has  no  intrinsic  strategic 
Importance  either  to  the  UJS.  or  the  USSR. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  Kremlin  ideological 
sophisicates  have  any  more  confidence  in  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  "true  faith"  as  an  apostle  of 
Lenin  than  ADA  President  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  has  in  General  Thleu's  fidelity  to  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Accordingly,  I  see  this  course  for  the  U.S. 
to  adopt: 

Fnrst,  is  to  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Hanoi's  effort  to  Inflict  a  humiliating  defeat 
on  the  U.S. — with  Soviet-supplied  arma- 
ments^ls  utterly  unacceptable  and  has 
brought  matters  to  a  dangerous  stage  which 
could  lead  to  a  serious  widening  of  the  war 
and  produce  grave  risks  for  all  concerned. 

Second,  notwithstanding  otu*  earlier  Ideo- 
logical hyperbole  we  should  tell  Moscow  the 
U.S.  in  fact  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a  real 
compromise  settlement,  and  that  the  USSR 
can  bring  this  about. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  the 
USSR  /MXs  the  leverage  at  this  time  in  Hanoi, 
and  that  we  cannot  get  peace  in  Vietnam 
without  the  cooperation  of  RUssia.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  USSR  has  its  own  induce- 
ments in  the  situation  to  move  it  away  from 
a  big  power  confrontation.  The  challenge  and 
the  opportunity  to  our  diplomacy  Is  to  en- 
list Soviet  cooperation  In  the  search  for 
peace,  in  a  way  which  commits  and  at  the 
same  time  contributes  to  Soviet  prestige  and 


Soviet  national  interest  In  a  durable  compro- 
mise settlement. 

I  have  made  this  suggestion  previously 
several  times  on  the  Senate  floor — last  on 
February  5 — in  a  less  comprehensively  devel- 
oped way  and  in  perhaps  less  urgent  and 
auspicious  circumstances. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  c«ie  of  the 
leading  contenders  for  our  party's  Presi- 
dential nomination— former  Vice-President 
Nixon — has  taken  up  this  Idea  and  added  his 
own  thoughts  to  It. 

.M.^o.  it  is  signilicant  to  note  that  In  his 
foreign  policy  declarations.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller— whom  as  is  well  known,  I  have  urged 
to  seek  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion— has  declared  his  view  that  U.S.-USSR 
concurrence  is  essential  to  major  steps  to- 
ward peace  in  the  world.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  would  include  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem when  he  addresses  himself  to  this  crucial 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  think  it  Is  an  approach  which  all  Repub- 
licans can  support  and  I  urge  that  It  be  de- 
veloped and  refined  as  a  basic  element  of  the 
Republican  Party's  thinking  on  Vietnam. 


CONSUMERS  UNION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  National  Observer  published 
an  exceMent  article  by  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ton concerning  the  activities  of  Con- 
sumers Union.  This  organization  has, 
for  a  number  of  years,  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  provide  American 
consumers  with  objective  and  impartial 
appraisals  of  a  wide  range  of  products. 
The  product  evaluations  and  compari- 
sons presented  in  the  organization's 
publication.  Consumer  Reports,  have 
gained  extensive  public  confidence  and, 
consequently,  have  prompted  manufac- 
turers to  correct  product  deficiencies 
and  advertise  products  more  directly  on 
their  merits. 

The  mobilization  of  consumer  interest 
in  recent  years  has  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  public  policy.  A  number  of 
important  pieces  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion have  become  law  in  recent  years 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  such  efforts  as  those  under- 
taken by  Consumers  Union.  The  strong 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  adopted  in  1967  are  the 
most  recent  example  of  the  great  power 
possessed  by  the  consuming  public  when 
it  makes  its  wishes  known  in  no  imcer- 
tain  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent review  of  the  activities  of  Consum- 
ers Union  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Feb.  26,  1968] 
Products  Put  to  the  Test — Consumer  Re- 
ports: Read,  Respected,  and  Peabeb 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. — Everything  Is  fair 
game  to  Consumer  Reports. 

A  target  can  be  as  prosaic  as  canned  orange 
juice  (most  was  judged  pretty  poor)  or  as 
venerated  as  the  life-insurance  Industry.  It 
can  ve  as  specialized  as  the  high-fidelity 
component  Industry  or  as  vast  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  an  agency  of  which  the 
magazine  plans  to  sue  on  the  ground  It  la 
withholding  consumer  information. 

In  recent  months.  Consumer  Reports  has 
told  its  1,250,000  subscribers  that: 

The  Rambler  Ambassador  and  Chevrolet 
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Chevelle  are  'unaccepUble"  on  safety 
grounds.  An  mvestigation  into  the  television- 
repair  industry  shows  "fraud  is  rife.  Fed- 
eral controls  on  the  health  aspects  of  the 
clgaret  industry  are  "a  sick  Joke  so  far. 

In  the  March  issue,  a  test  of  hlgh-fidehty 
tape  recorders  will  reveal  a  model  costlnR 
$179  50  that  Consumer  Reports  says  is  far 
superior  to  others  costing  twice  as  much  or 
more  An  article  on  exercise  and  heart  dis- 
^e  will  contain  worrisome  statistics  for 
those  who,  to  paraphrase  the  magazine,  pro- 
po^  to  remain  sedentary  until  they  become 
permanently  recumbent. 

A  target  for  critics 
This  independent,   irreverent  approach  to 
111   things   has   won   Consumer   Reports   in- 
fluence  and   dedicated    readers.   It   has   also 
brought    it   ample   criticism. 

The  magazine  has  been  accused  of  being 
pouticarprejudiced  against  business,  and 
flinshod  in  its  tests.  It  has  oven  been  ac- 
c^Tot  being  a  Communist  i  rent:  for  at  me 
in  the  early  1950s  u  appeared  on  a  list  ol 
ubversive  organizations  "^^^^^^^^^^^^..^.^e 
Hou-e  Un-American  Activities  Comnuttee, 
from  which  it  was  removed  in  1954  after  a 
hearing  before  the  committee. 

Declares  a  spokesman  lor  the  Pho^^e^^P^ic 
industry  who  is  di.smayed  over  the  raaga- 
zmes "nfluence:  'If  you  don't  do  v.ell  in 
CoTurLr    Reports,    it's    like    having    your 

'"^The  'reverse  can  also  be  true.  A  Norge 
executive  once  said  a  favorable  mating  "put 
us  in  the  washing-machine  business. 

The  headquarters  for  this  monthly  round 
of  excoriation  and  occasional  pra.se  is  a 
collection  of  old  factory  buildings  in  an  n- 
rinitrial  section  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  north- 
ern suburb  oT  New  York  City.  It  is  here  that 
consumers  Union  (CU),  the  membership 
corporation  that  publishes  Consumer  Re- 
ports maintains  five  laboratories  and  edi- 
tor?al  market-research,  and  circulation  of- 
fices 'T'ere^'lso  is  an  auto-testing  facility  m 
Lime  Rock.  Conn.  Employes  number  300,  in- 
Sng  40  engineers   and   an  editorial  staff 

°\valker  Sandbach.  a  baldish,  51-year-old 
Midwesterner  has  been  ^^l'^''\l^X''°^^^ 
CU  since  1965.  A  soft-spoken,  friendly  rnan 

whose  manner  seems  to  ^^^'^^^'■\^l^''^^t, 
name  atmosphere  that  prevails  at^"^'  "^ 
^^^ned  for  a  visitor  how  CU  decides  what 
to  test  and  how  to  .est  it 


PICKETING    THE    PRODUCTS 

I  Seventy    different    types    of    products    are 

tested  each  year.  Some,  like  automobi  es  and 
'  major    electrical    apphances,    are    r-^ted    an 

1  nuilly,    others    less   often.    CUs    tnarket-re- 

■'  search  department    anducts  surveys  to  deter- 

mine which  brands  should  be  tested.  "The 
ma"or  sellers  will  be  included,  along  with 
oJ  o.  two  less  well-known  brands  that  oi^er 
something  special  in  price  or  fe-tures.  we 
try  to  cover  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket." says  Mr.  Sandbach. 

The  product  is  then  assigned  to  an  en- 
gineer and  a  v.-riter.  The  engineer  determines 
S  te  i  Will  be  needed  and  whether  an 
outside  consultant  will  be  necessary.  The 
WTiter  is  kept  informed  of  developments  and 
eventually  is  given  a  lengthy.  ^-1  engineer- 
me  report.  His  condensation  of  this  is  re- 
4wed^by  the  engineer  and  editors  before 
being  published. 

verlisers    elsewhere.   In   almost   any   month 
CU  st^ts  half  a  dozen  law  suits  to  stop  such 

"S:  moTey  .or  CU's  operation  comes  solely 

from    subscriptions.    J^^^^^^^"^, ''''f  cU  on 
sales  of  paperback  books  published  by  CU  on 


a   varietv   of   consumer  subjects.   Its   budget 
was  $6,500,000  last  year. 

Mr  Sandbach  is  confident  that  circula- 
tion and  hence  Income  will  continue  their 
dramatic  Increases  of  recent  years.  Sub- 
scriptions climbed  300.000  in  the  Past  two 
years,  and  he  expects  the  total  to  double  to 
■2,500.000  within  live  years. 

rlNANCING  A   FELLOWSHIP 

Some  of  the  new  income  has  already  been 
committed  to  finance  a  *10,000  lellowship 
in  Washington  lor  a  young  lawyer,  *ho  will 
st.art  digging  into  auto  satety  on  April  i. 
more  fellowships  wiU  be  forthcoming.  Also 
CU  plans  to  establish  a  Washington  offic^ 
to  expand  its  role  as  a  watchdog  of  Federal 

aspiicies.  ^      .    w     .ho 

•There  •:  n't  anv  question  about  it.  the 
FcclP!  .1  Governments  role  in  ail  that  we  do 
„ow  IS  such  that  we  ought  lo  have  somebody 
down  there  watching  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,     tavs  Mr. 

"""Sne'stun  of  this  closer  look  at  Wa^hmc- 
ton  is  the  plan  to  sue  the  Veterans  Admin- 
stralion  iVAi  under  the  new  Public  In- 
formaUon  Act.  The  VA  tests  hearing  aids  to 
assure  that  veterans  will  receive  the  best 
possible  models,  but  so  f.ir  ,t  has  reiused 
Ivs  requests  to  make  the  results  public. 

Savs  Mr.  Sandbach:  "They  u.ed  the  puta- 
lics  tax  money  to  make  the  tests,  and  there  s 
no    reason    in    the    world    why    the    pubic 
shouldn't    know     the    results.    It    costs    v.s 
$50  000  to  test  hearing  aids.  If  the  VA  makes 
r',   findings   public   that's   $50,000   we   could 
snend  testing  something   else. 
^Automobile   testing,   while    ^"pens've    h.as 
had   one   saving   factor.    CU   could   trade   in 
one   year's   models   on   the   next   >ears.   But 
toting   autos   could   become   very   e.xpensive 
f  Cultarts  crash-testmg  for  safety  features 
t  .mething    Mr.    Sandbach    thinks    is    sorely 
needed.  He  says  if  the  Federal  Government 
fails  to  crash-test  on  a  significant  scale  as 
put    of    its    new    concern    over    safel>     CL 
probably    will    be    compelled    to.    Such    .n 
expensive    undertaking    would    make    a    big 
dent  in  future  budgets. 

An  auto  test  in  the  January  issue  brought 
CU  national  publicity  when  for  the  iirst 
time  in  its  history  it  rated  a  car  "unaccepta- 
ble for  consume/ use.  The  car  was  the  Ram- 
bler Ambassador  sedan,  which  CU  said  leaked 
gas  when  braked  from  lugh  ^peeds.  American 
Motors  termed  the  leakage  insignificant  but 
said  it  would  alter  the  fuel  system  to  correct 

'^'in  the  February  is-ue,  CU  rated  the  Chev- 
rolet Chevelle  unacceptible  for  swerving  un- 
controllably When  braked  irom  ^■^f}\^V<^^.^;^ 
-Chevy  engineers  informed  us  they  were 
unable  to  duplicate  our  results,'  says  Mr 
Sandbach  "We  otlered  to  provide  them  with 
detatls  wi  how  we  did  it  but  we  haven  t 
heard  from  them  yet." 

The  life-insurance  industry  was  ofSended 
bv  a  series  of  articles  that  ran  last  year,  then 
were  compiled  into  a  book.  CU's  principal 
noint  based  on  information  from  consult- 
ant^ was  that  most  people  would  be  belt e^ 
off  If  they  bought  simple,  inexpensive  .erm 
Uisuraucr  inste.id  of  high-premium  Hie  pol- 
icies with  savings  clauses.  The  money  -saved 
on  the  premlum^hen  could  be  invested  for  a 
better  return  than  the  life-insurance  policy 
could  offer,  CU  argued. 

NOr   FOR  EVERYONE? 

insurance  men  complained  that  CU's  ad- 
vine  was  extreme  in  being  recommended  to 
everybody.  They  said  it  might  be  good  adMce 
for  a  so^phisticated  investor,  but  that  the 
average  person  benefits  from  havmg  a  cer- 
tl  nlmounl  of  his  insurance  premium  go 
automatically  into  savings.  An  .gent  who  was 
ncensed  by  the  articles  contended  that  CU 
^ed  loaded  words  and  slanted  phraseologj- 
^n  elernents  of  the  typical  sensationalized 
expo^"-to  appraise  the  different  types  of 
insurance. 


Robert  Smith.  CU's  assistant  director,  re- 
nlics  that  CU  does  not  Intend  to  steer  people 
awav  from  investing  in  life  insurance  U  they 
have  trouble  saving  otherwise  'But  we  do 
try  to  point  out  there  is  a  very  .■substantial 
difference  in  where  his  estate  ends  up  11  he 
has  it  ih  a  i>olicv  which  has  a  l.irsc  savin.-s 
.se-ment  to  it  at  2  ..r  2',  per  cent,  or  .5  per 
cent  at  best,  as  against  Investing  those  .-amo 
funds  at  3'-^  or  li." 

\  Irequcnt  critic  of  CU  is  Frederick  J. 
Schlink  president  and  technical  director  ol 
the  onlv  competinc  product-testing  organi- 
zation tonsumer  Research  of  Washington. 
NJ  which  publishes  Consumers  Bulletin. 
Consumer  Research  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
field  bem?  lounded  in  1929.  .<^even  years  be- 
fore CU.  in  fact.  CU  was  founded  by  u  lormer 
employe  of  Consumer  Research,  Arthur  Kal- 
1ft.  wiio  had  .Mdcd  with  Mrikers  in  a  l.ibor 
dispute  in  tne  organization. 

■  THEV'RE  POLITICAL" 

•The  main  difference  l^clween  us  and  Con- 
sumers Union  is  tiiat  were  noiipolitical  and 
they  re  political,"  says  Mr.  .Schlink.  'They  re 
nut  onlv  political  but  Iclt  political.  They 
.-arrv  a "  running  fi.sill.idc  against  business 
.uid'adverlisniR  ..nd  want  more  povernment 
and  more  things  run  by  the  Government. 

Mr  Schlink  savs  that  Consumer  Research, 
bv  contrast,  ci.ncentrates  on  product  testing 
and  criticizes  only  those  business  practices 
It  considers  WTong,  not  business  as  a  whole 
"on  general  principles."  Safety  critic  Ralph 
Nader  who  has  just  joined  Consumer  Re- 
Dorts'  board  of  directors,  is  a  recipient  ol 
5vlr.  Schllnk's  barbs  as  well:  "We  don  t  con- 
sider furselves  crusaders,  the  way  Nader  and 
consumer  Reports  are."  Mr  Schlink  refu.ses 
to  sav  what  his  mazagines  circulation  is, 
most  estimates  put  it  at  100.000. 

CU  has  returned  the  fire.  It  has.  for  exam- 
ple criticized  an  arrangement  under  which 
consumer  Research  tested  photograph  c 
t;oods  lor  Davis  PubUcations.  Inc.  The  result--, 
were  published  in  u  magazine  that  contained 
advertisements  exploiting  the  test  results. 

CU  ran  an  article  in  Consumer  Reports 
deploring  this  link  to  advertising.  It  said 
teit  organizations  so  far  had  been  able  to 
offer  onlv  a  modest  guide  through  the  Alice- 
in-Wonderla«d  realm  of  advertising  claims 
and  lamented:  To  see  the  granddaddy  o 
them  all  becoming  a  courtier  of  the  Queen 
of  Hearts,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  can  only 
evoke  .'orrow."  ,  ,    , 

Nevertheless,  says  a  CU  -"^elal    "We  think 
thcv    do   a    remarkable    j.^b    considering   the 
hmlted    budge,    they    have    t^    ^"^^/''^^i^ 
A   number   of   industry   leaders  find   fault 
with  CU's  testing  methods.  Herbert  Keppler. 
^itor    of    Modern    Photography    magazine, 
romplams   that   CU's   camera-testing   proce- 
aures  1^  explained  in  Consumer  Report*  seem 
fm[dequate',  especially  in  "Pl-rently  not  tes^t^ 
ing  lenses  at  close  distances.  Not  f  ■  ^''> J-J;^, 
cnp.neers,    lenses  are  tested   up  close.   The> 
cav  the  tests  on  cameras  are  .^o  thorougn,  in 
fact,  that  the  Unal  report  ollen  runs  40  pages 
and   that  m.iny   details   have   to   be   Iclt  out 
to  reciuce  t-.e  repor'.  to  the  three  or  four  i-ages 
that  api^ear  in  the  r.iagiiy.ine. 

But  even  U  Mr.  Keppler  is  a  critic,  m-ither 
he  Ir  ml.  t  others  question  C^''^,^-- '"f- 
r>tv  uid  "idepeialence.  sa>s  Mr.  Keppler. 
"mv  Wile  re-ads  it  irom  begi'^ning  to  ena^and 
.he  wouldn't  think  of  buying  an  iron  with 
out  consulting  Consumers  Union.  A  <:r  lo 
in  the  iiLsurance  inuustry  savs  MmpU  . 
"They're  clean.  ■  . 

^  naior  -oal  of  CU.  of  cuurse.  is  to  help 
Its  readers  fet  their  money's  worth,  whether 
n  buvrnp  roods  cr  services  That  the  odds  are 
^ten- 't.*^ked  against  the  <:u.t^n«  was^-J  ; 
onsirated  by  CU  recently  in  tesin-.  J^ 
honesty  <  1  television  repair  men  Twenty  stt^ 
With  identical,  "^complicated  defect  ce 
nresented  tc  20  repairmen.  The  bill  -""Uia 
r/.^  b^n  abou'  $8;  all  but  three  charged 
have  been   auou     «•"•  j-  ^hem 

Inflated  prices  up  to  $37,  ana  nmnj 
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charged  for  work  that  subsequent  Investiga- 
tion showed  wasn't  perrormed. 

Or  consider  the  results  on  tests  of  tape 
recorders  In  the  March  Issue,  wherein  a 
$179.50  machine  outperformed  more  expen- 
sive ones.  Says  Mr.  Sandbach:  "Now  an  un- 
educated consumer  would  Just  assume  that 
for  $399  he  was  going  to  get  more  than  he 
was  going  to  get  for  $179.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  ought  to  have  this.  I  think  It's 
good  for  our  country  and  our  economy  to 
have  this  kind  of  competition.  The  pressure 
is  on  to  Improve  quality." 

When  It  comes  to  ferreting  out  bargains. 
CU  Is  willing  to  consider  anything,  includ- 
ing liquor.  A  panel  of  tasting  experts  gath- 
ered by  CU,  for  example,  found  all  Canadian 
and  American  blended  whiskeys  almost  In- 
distinguishable, despite  prices  ranging  from 
$4  to  $9  a  fifth. 

The  same  thing  was  true  with  vodka,  ex- 
cept for  one  test  sample  singled  out  as  the 
experts'  favorite  In  smoothness  and  over- all 
quality.  What  brand  was  It?  It  wasn't  vodka 
at  all.  It  was  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
distilled  water,  concocted  specially  by  CD's 
technicians. 

John  Morton. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Maritime  Labor-Management 
Unity  Committee,  which  is  comprised  of 
some  six  unions  and  18  shipping  com- 
panies, presented  their  recommended 
program  for  revitalizing  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine. 

Revltalizatlon  of  our  merchant  fleet  is 
essential,  and  many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  worked  diligently  to  promote  a  re- 
vltalizatlon program. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brochure  entitled  "Labor-Management 
Action  Program  for  a  Strong  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Manne,"  which  outlines  the  Mari- 
time Labor -Management  Unity  Commit- 
tee's I5-point  program,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  I  urge  all  Senators  to  carefully  read 
and  consider  the  proposals  advanced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Labor-Management  Action  Program   for   a 

Strong  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
To  the  President  and  the  Congress: 

We  believe  that  it  is  Imperative  that  our 
Government — the  Administration  and  the 
Congress — come  to  grips  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  problem.  In  times  past  the  American 
flag  was  second  to  none  on  the  high  seas. 
Today,  as  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  has 
pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"There  is  no  dispute  that  our  Merchant 
Marine  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are  now 
carrying — and  this  is  a  startling  figure — un- 
der 8  percent  of  our  foreign  waterborne  trade. 
The  United  States  has  dropped  to  16th  In  the 
world's  shipbuilding  statistics.  While  the 
world  fleet  Increased  by  61  percent  in  the  last 
15  years,  America's  privately  owned  fleet  has 
decreased  by  24.5  percent." 

This  deplorable  condition  must  be  cor- 
rected immediately.  We  must  revitalize  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  Our  national  security, 
as  well  as  our  pressing  domestic  problems, 
characterized  by  the  balance  of  payments 
situation,  cry  for  action  now. 

To  help  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress in  its  formulation  of  a  new  Merchant 
Marine  policy  and  program,  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  90  percent  of  maritime  Labor 
and  Management,  have  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings together  to  formulate  a  Joint  legislative 
program. 


We  believe  that  the  following  elements  of 
our  program  are  essential  to  a  sound  mari- 
time policy  and  legislation  should  incorpo- 
rate these  points  with  parity  continuing  to 
be  the  keystone  of  our  national  policy.  An 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  U.S.  Exports 
and  Imports  carried  on  U.S.  Flag  vessels  is  an 
essential  predicate. 

Following  we  are  outlining  the  fifteen 
points  of  a  program  which  we  believe  will  ac- 
complish the  task  of  revitalizing  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine.  We  respectfully  urge  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  give  it 
immediate  and  careful  consideration. 

THE    labor-management    PROGRAM 

Adopted  February  8.  1968. 
Presented  to  Congress  March  7,  1968. 

1.  Thirty-five  to  torty  new  commercial 
ships  a  year. 

2.  Operating  differential  subsidy  for  non- 
berth  vessels  as  well  as  liners  for  foreign 
trade,  retaining  the  basic  parity  concept. 

3.  A  positive  program  for  the  revltaliza- 
lion  of  passenger  ship  fleet. 

4.  An  extension  of  tax  deferred  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  to  all  American  merchant 
and  fishing  vessels. 

5.  A  more  simpUfied  system  for  determin- 
ing construction-differential  subsidy  retain- 
ing parity  as  a  basic  concept  of  such  support. 

6.  Research  and  development  funds  to  re- 
vitalize the  Merchant  Marine  and  expand  the 
cargo  carrying  capacity  of  U.S.  ships,  with 
full  guarantees  for  Jobs  and  security  for  the 
workers  to  be  carried  out. 

7.  Establishment  of  quasi-judicial  subsidy 
board. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  revolving  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  to  provide  for  continuing 
fund   replenishment  from  customs  receipts. 

9.  A  fleet  of  nuclear  powered  vessels  for 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

10.  Tlie  strengthening  and  full  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Cargo  Preference  laws. 

11.  Opposition  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  for  the  Past  Deployment 
Logistic  Ships. 

12.  Support  of  reorganization  plan  to  place 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence In  Marad. 

13.  Support  of  measures  (S.  2086  and  S. 
2087)  to  require  U.S.  citizens  for  replace- 
ments in  foreign  ports  and  eliminate  abuses 
of  provisional  registry. 

14.  Support  for  the  revltalizatlon  of  the 
fish  industry  (bill  to  be  Introduced  shortly). 

15.  The  use  of  U.S.  flag  ships  in  greater 
numbers  as  a  positive  tool  to  help  eliminate 
the  U.S.  dollar  gap. 


suppliers  of  electricity,  I  am  very  glad 
that,  at  last,  the  threat  of  regulatory  ex- 
emption of  the  principal  suppliers  of 
power  has  been  defeated.  At  a  time  when 
it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  that 
networks  of  power  transmission  facilities 
be  constructed  throughout  the  Nation  to 
prevent  blackouts  and  breakdowns  in 
electric  service,  S.  1365  would  have  en- 
couraged an  entirely  different  approach. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  Federal  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities,  this  has  been  ap- 
parent since  an  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  a 
Senate  resolution  in  1928  revealed  to  the 
public  the  shocking  manner  in  which 
the  electric  power  companies,  without 
any  regulation,  had  made  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  helpless  consumers.  I  re- 
counted this  scandal  in  my  book  "The 
Public  Pays,"  published  in  1931,  and  re- 
published in  1965  as  "The  Public  Pays— 
And  Still  Pays."  The  battle  for  adequate 
regulation  of  utilities  goes  on  through 
the  years  and  those  who  would  protect 
the  consumers'  interests  must  be  ever 
vigilant. 

Now  those  who  are  concerned  with 
protecting  the  interests  of  electric  power 
consumers  may  advance  those  interests 
steadily  without  the  imminent  possibility 
of  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
make  their  efforts  increasingly  difficult. 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
electric  power  consumers  of  America^ 
have  now  been  relieved  of  the  threat  of' 
extremely  troublesome  legislation  which 
has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  against  it  of  13  to  5  today.  The  meas- 
ure which  threatened  the  interests  of 
consumers  of  electricity,  was  the  bill, 
S.  1365,  a  mischievous  measure  designed 
to  permit  escape  of  the  private  power 
companies  from  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  ambiguous 
language  of  the  bill  obscured  its  real  pur- 
pose which  was  to  cause  private  utilities 
to  organize  distribution  systems  entirely 
within  individual  States  and;  at  the  same 
time,  allow  certain  interconnections  with 
other  States  without  the  supervision  of 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

As  one  who  has  long  championed  the 
cause  of  consumers  of  electric  power  and 
the  importance  of  adequate  regulation  of 


THE  SILENT  INVASION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  Pace  magazine 
an  article  entitled  "The  Silent  Invasion," 
concerning  our  returning  young  veterans 
from  Vietnam.  The  article  was  written 
by  Pace  Associate  Editor  Malcolm 
Roberts. 

As  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  the  young 
men  returning  from  Vietnam  are  not  the 
boys  who  left  the  States  12  to  24  months 
previously. 

He  said: 

As  a  result,  though  they  are  moving  al- 
most unnoticed  Into  schools,  jobs  and  poli- 
tics, they  could  become  the  most  powerful 
Influence  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  do  hope  they 
become  an  influence  and  I  hope  further 
that  these  men  who  have  risked  their 
lives  for  their  country  will  influence 
many  of  our  young  people  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  price  of  freedom. 
I  congratulate  Pace  magazine  for  choos- 
ing such  a  worthy  topic  and  Mr.  Roberts 
for  a  job  well  done. 

This  article  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sn-ENT  Invasion 
(By  Malcolm  Roberts) 

Watch  out,  America.  They're  coming! 

The  vet  invasion,  silent,  without  fanfare, 
has  begun.  Last  year  609,791  discharged 
servicemen  hit  U.S.  shores  with  a  quiet  yet 
bulldozer  determination. 

This  year  790,000  will  come,  with  more 
than  a  million  to  follow  In  1969.  Where  are 
the  veterans  headed?  What  do  they  think? 
How  will  they  affect  the  election  of  1968? 

Something  happened  to  these  men  In  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  that  has  put  maturity 
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into    their    thinking    and   determination    in 
hPir  eulB    They  are  not  the  boys  who  left 
the  SUtS"  12  to'  24  months  Previously.  They 
ire  trained  men,  disciplined  and  sobered  by 
the  ,^en^lng  experience  of  living  through 
?shSg  war.  A^  a  result,  though  they  are 
moving  almost  unnoticed  into  schools,  jobs 
Td    politics,    they   could   become   the   most 
nowerful  influence  In  the  country. 
^Zne  of  the  scores  of  returning  veterans  In- 
terviewed by  Pace  for  this  penetrating  report 
lumm^d  up  the  feelings  of  many.  "One  th  ng 
I Tarned  overseas:    if  you  get  down  m  ti^e 
same  dftch  with  a  Vietnamese  or  anyone  el  e 
then  vou  know  you're  just  two  men.     bald 
"fio^her     "I    was    pretty    wild    when    I    was 
younger.  I  had  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  find  out 
what  an  American  should  be. 

at  vets'  round  tables  new  ideas 
are  emerging 
The   277-pound   veteran   with   a   crew   cvit 
hitched  his  chair  up  to  the  table  and  sa.d^ 
"You  can't  tie  us  together  as  a  group^  Every 
one  of  us  thinks  differently."  His  words  fired 
the  opening  gun  of  a  Pace  Editors'   Round 
Table  on  'The  Veteran  in  Civilian  Llfe^l968. 
held    at    the    magazine's    editorial    office    m 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  ,„„„„, u- 

Nineteen  young  veterans,  many  recentU 
returned  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  were 
seated  around  a  large  table  facing  a  battery 
of  editors.  The  burly  vet's  ^"^^'l^l^^\°'f^ 
sound  The  striking  similarity  about  these 
men,  and  scores  of  other  veterans  interviewed 
throughout  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area,  is 
not  "heir  uniformity  but  their  realism  and 
clarity     of    thought.     "That    evening    as    a 

whole,"   .ummed   up   an   -^^^'^■'^'  ^f  eTer 
best   description  of  democracy   I  have  ever 

^'Ttfese    men    have    a   maturity   of    outlook 
rarely  matched  by  students  ^'"'l,. civilians  ot 
commensurate  age.  "When  >°"r   >  .^  ""^  > °^^ 
buddies'   lives  are  on  the  Une,     cominentea 
Dr.  Joseph  Lenihan.  33,  a  dentist  and  former 
Naval    lieutenant   who   served    in   Da   Nanp. 
•this  matures  the  average  guy  a  whole  lot. 
On  dropouts  dropping  in 
The   colleges,   particularly   the  junior  col- 
leges, are  filling  up  with  veterans,  many  of 
wLm   were   high   school    ^^d   c°"«=!^^^^°P: 
outs    "I  winced   when  my  college  asked  for 
my    high    school    transcripts,    they    were    so 
ad."  remembered  ex-Manne  Eric  von  Hurst, 
28    student  body  president  of  Cerntos  Col- 
let and  a  member  of  the  honor  society. 

A  cla'^smate.  Pat  Dodero.  24.  a  dropout  from 
Lone  Beach  State,  has  now  accrued  two 
Sght  semesters  with  a  4.0  (A)  average. 
"¥^e  Cerritos  Vets  Club  has  the  hUThest 
scholastic  average  of  any  club  on  the  campus. 
••The  difference  is  we  know  what  we  want, 
explained  Ken  Suarez.  '22.  ex-Marine  and 
member  of  the  student  senate.  "We  started 
later,  so  we  have  to  run  faster  ' 

■■After  five  vears  in  the  Service  I  m  behind 
other  guvs  niw,"  remarked  James  McCurry, 
^!l^o  is\bout  to  graduate  from  the  Nortlirop 
Institute  of  Technology  as  an  airplane  tech- 
nician   a  trade  he  bcjan  in  the  Army,     but 
"ome  of  the  things  1  learned  in  the  Service 
in  terms  of  my  trade  and  expenences.n  life 
will  put  me  ahead  of  the  others  l.tter. 
On   the  responsibility  }tabit 
Heavy  responsibility  shouldered  at  a  young 
a^e    can    become    a    habit.    Men    who    never 
thought  they  had  it  in  them  have  now  set 
higher  t^T^ets  for  themselves.  A  typical  com- 
mLf   "My   aim  was  just  to  make  corporal 
Z'a    forget    it.    When    I    got    my    sergeants 
;-lripes  I  felt  I  could  take  on  the  world. 

Jack  Jones,  29,  a  policeman  and  former 
-cpat"  or  self-propelled  antitank  gun  com- 
mander with  the  Airborne,  was  in  charge  of 
constructing  a  school  for  120  Vietnamese 
children  in  Bien  Hoa.  His  unit  built  the 
school  as  a  volunteer  project.  When  it  was 
dedicated,  Jones  received  a  flag  and  a  gift 
from   the   Vietnamese   people.  This  was  an 


accomplishment  that  has  made  a  deep  im 

•"^My^Vhole'value  system  has  completely 
changed,"  said  Steve  Cobb,  23.  "-^"JV  "^^^-J 
and  current  member  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
College  veterans'  group,  -rhlngs  that  have 
b^n  so  important  to  you  in  America  just 
aren't  when  you  get  away. 

On   jobs   for   machinegunnera 
A  pet  peeve  of  the  returnee  Is  the  question 
often  asked  by  a  P^°^P«tive  empU^'er^   Wiat 
special  training  did  you  pet  in  the  Service.' 
A  common  reply  is  "jungle  training. 

When  a  department  store  personnel  chlel 
asked  the  same  question  of  Sanuny  Marquee. 
21.  he  replied.  "I  was  a  machine  ^-unncr  for 
lour  years.  Need  one?"  He  got  the  job 
(clothes  salesman) . 

The  returning  Negro  serviceman  looks  for 
,,  lob  with  the  same  responsibility  and  pres- 
tige he  had  in  the  military  After  a  sene. 
orrictions  and  closed  doors,  some  have 
been  wooed  by  the  black  "'"'tants.  Ihe 
maioritv  take  strong  exception  to  these 
Lroups  "and  like  Charles  Walker  are  ^■olnR  to 
teep  plupginfr  away  until  they  find  the  work 

thev  are  looking  for.  TTrhin 

Richard  West,  in  charee  of  the  Urban 
League's  program  to  help  the  returning 
veteran  in  Los  Angeles,  warns.  They  were 
fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  freedom  of  a  peo- 
ple mev  come  back  full  of  hope  They  imd 
induslrv"  not  hiring  and  housing  i.ot  avail- 
able, unless  this  country  is  as  aegressive  ;.n 
equal-opportunity  employer  as  the  milit.irv. 

"^^ts!:i'^Sp  hold  no  truck  for  the 
hippie  ..nd  the  demonstrator  Many  defend 
the  right  of  dissent,  but  thev  resent  the 
wav  troop  morale  has  been  undercut  by  these 
groups,  one  returnee  of  less  than  a  week  ..d- 
mitted  he  had  planned  with  .several  .^  his 
friends  to  get  discharged  in  Japan  rather 
than  return  to  a  "hippie  America.  ' 

■M^  heart  bleeds  for  my  buddies  b.ick 
there"  remarked  Cory  Beall.  v.ho  had  been 
through  some  of  the  heaviest  action  of  the 
war  with  the  Airborne.  It  bugs  hirn  tha 
manv  are  paving  a  heavy  price  and  leeling  all 
the  time  that  no  one  Stateside  cares. 

Younger  men  in  political  utfice  is  a  com- 
mon desire  among  the  vets.  They  are  prac- 
ticallv  unanimous  that  the  nation  needs 
vounger  leadership  at  all  levels.  For  many 
this  me  uis  they  want  a  chance  to  '^ad  the  n- 
selves.  A  political  career  appeals  to  a  high 
percentage  of  them. 

Mo<=t  of  them  .-^ee  Americas  role  in  the 
future  to  be  one  of  "settmc  an  rxample  lor 
the  rest  of  the  world."  But.  they  contend 
we  must  be  careful  about  how  we  go  about 
It  ■Different  people  l-.ave  different  taste.^ 
stat»d  one.  'We  can't  torce  people  to  do 
things  our  wav.  If  they  want  to  pattern 
thentselves  after  us.  let  them  t:;ke  the  iniua- 

'^■This  vi.ve  <  i  returnees  is  different  from 
earlier  cenerations  of  veterans.  At  least  they 
believe  they  .'.re.  They  have  no  "l"^"'"  '^''^ 
thev  have  fought  the  war  to  end  all  uars. 
They  have  no  intention  of  escaping  irom 
everything. 

on  }iinp:r  professors 
Suprlsinglv  they  have  little  dialogue  or 
debate  on  campus  with  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  other  New  Left  ele- 
ments "The  PDS  has  their  religion,  com- 
menwd  Corv  Beall.  "They  beUeve  In  it.  They 
donTtalk  to  you  about  Vietnam.  They  can 
care  less  abovit  the  facts. 

The  vets  have  considerable  influence  in 
class  and  with  other  students.  'Jhe  '-Ippie 
professors  can't  control  our  minds  like  they 
can  the  other  kids'."  said  one  ex-M  rine 
"When  we're  in  class  they  get  bent  all  out 
of  shape,  sometimes  they  even  lower  our 
grades  because  of  it."  Several  coniplalned 
that  they  are  continually  baited  by  such 
professors. 

Asked  if  war  had  soured  his  desire  for  in- 


volvement in  curing  ««=»»>  'ff/'f^^je^ 
Marquez  shot  back.  "It  has  added  f^^  to  the 
nre  When  vou  see  the  Vietnamese  civilians 
dying,  their  children  crying  and  your  own 
buddies  shot  up.  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
never  happens  here." 

■  we  want  change,  but  not  .lust  for  the  sake 
(,f  change."  said  another.  "The  hippies  attack 
socletv  but  I  haven't  heard  one  practic.d  idea 
from     them     about     how     to     bring     about 

change."  ,        _. 

Oil   rUnnge  if/uui.s   uorh. 

The  ceneral  philosophy  ot  the  vet  is  that 
change  takes  place   when   vou  l^^t  in   there 
and  work  for  it   To  prove  their  -"tK^ok  they 
,omt    to    vhat    they    have    already    acc,  m- 
ished   on    their   cmpuses.   President    Jack 
Me-.rs    of    Cerntos    CuUege    backs    them    up 
He  invited  veteran  Eric  von  Hurst,  .tudent 
resident,    to   attend    the    i.oard    ^'^    t^^^tees 
nceiings.  the  first  such  move  in  the  fct.ite^ 
All  the  machinery  <.f  student  Povernment 
was  there."   explained   von   Hurst,  "but   the 
'tudents  weren't   using   it.  We've   put   it   m 
motion  for  the  benelii  of  all.  ,„„  ,„..rt 

rhc  cerntos  Vets  Club  has  taken  the  lead- 
eraiip  in  blood  drives,  a  banquet  for  the 
athletic  fund,  a  toy  dnve  and  numerous  other 
community-oncnted  activities 

The  vounper  students  loudly  refer  to  il.e 
vets  as'the  'dirtv  old  men."  They  in  turn  are 
dubbed  the  ■bubblegummers"  The  Pressure 
from  the  vets  for  high  prades  causes  Inc  .on 
as  does  their  cllecliveness  in  riinning  student 

''"•'wiuU  we've  done  is  create  some  honest 
competition  ..n  the  campus."  ^^''f  P'"'  "°; 
mans.  president  of  the  Santa  Monica  t-liy 
College  Veus  Club. 

On  campus  liosttlitii 
on  -^ornc  campuses  the  vets  have  diplom.a- 
icallv  overcome  initial  lear  or  hostility.  At 
cerntos.  lor  example,  ulher  .^tudcnus  who  at 
first  resented  tncm  now  come  to  the  veterans 
and  ask  their  advice  (  n  personal  prob  ems 

The  Vets  Club  at  SMCC  was  founded  just 
last  September   .»is  elsewhere  the  administra- 
tion tned  to  discourage  them.  "They  tnoupnt 
we  were  lust  poinp  to  sponsor  wild  parlicis. 
lauphed  founder  Mike  Da\is. 

The  h.MCC  club  has  become  a  dynamo  lii 
student  activities. 

•\t  their  first  annual  banquet,  their  faculty 
advi.-;or.  Herbert  Honey,  was  moved  when  he 

was  asked  t«  speak.  ^..r^r-  ■  f^nr 

■I  was  in  a  vets  club  here  -.it  bMCC  af.cr 
the  Second  World  War."  iie  rec.iilcd.  'We 
dr  ink  ourselves  into  oblivion.  You  men.  how- 
ever have  brought  to  this  campus  maiunty. 
dedication  and  l.-,.dcr.ship.  You've  accom- 
plished more  in  one  s.?mester  than  mu^X. 
croups  have  done  m  their  entire  existence. 
You've  unclcriukcn  things  that  ether  proujjs 
wouldn't  consider.  To  c'uoie  I'homas  -Je^cr- 
s..,n.   Every  citizen  ihould  be  a  soldier. 


CONXLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pre.'^ident.    is 
there  further  morninc  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moininu  ousiness'?  If  not.  morn- 
ins  business  is  concluded. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.<=idcnt.  I  r.sk 
un'animous  con.scnt  thai  the  unlinishcd 
business  be  laid  bcfoie  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Cllf.k.  Calendar  No.  996. 
Senate  Resoiution  266.  a  resolution  to 
provide  standaros  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em-  FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OP     SEN-  come    its    decision    to    recommend    a 

ployees  of  the  Senate  ATOR  KUCHEL  requirement  that  Members  of  the  Senate 

„,^'e  SS5?.C""''  ""  "'""•""■•"'°"  Mr.  CASK   Mr   r^e..dent   .t  the  re-  ^Z\^!S  te^Tl  Z^C'^' 

suggest  the  absence  ol  a  Quorum.  have  printed  In  the  R.co«»  the  flnuiclal  „eSts  shall  1^  submitted  to  lealld  e"ve- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Nst-  statement  o!  Senator  and  Mrs.  THOMAS  ^^J  '^^  ^ed   w"  f>   th"  <SSt?oulr 

SON  m  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  h.  Kuchel,  and  statement  of  mcome  for  olneral 

'^l/°"j,„    .    .       „  .  .w        „        ^  *v,  *^^  ^'^^^  ending  December  31.  1967.  My  ^^  ^.^jj  confidential  submission  of  a 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  colleagues  will  remember  that  Senator  gga,ied  report  disclosure  is  a  misnomer, 
following  Senators  answered  to  their  kuchel  is  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill,  S.  1104,  disclosure  to  the  public  is  vital  to  the 
names:  „  ^,,  ,  the  latest  in  a  series  of  disclosure  bills  effectiveness  of  the  disclosure  principle. 
[No.  67  Leg.)  I  have  included  in  each  Congress  since  j  j^ave  therefore  joined  with  Senator 
Anderson  Dir^n  Mundt  1957^  ..  ..  .v,  «  •,  CLARK  in  sponsoring  the  pending  amend - 
i^iett  Gmening  PeafsSn  There  being  no  objection,  the  financial  j^ent  which  would  require  full  public 
Bennett  Hansen  Pell  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  disclosure  of  the  personal  financial  in- 
Boggs  Hatfield  Prouty  the  RECORD,  as  follows:  terests  all  sources  and  amounts  of  in- 
Byrdlr"  Jordan^W^o  Spong  Financial  Statement  op  Senator  and  Mrs.  come,  'assets  and  liabilities,  gifts  and 
Carlson  '  Mansfield  stennis  Thomas  h.  Kuchel  transactions  in  real  and  personal  prop- 
Case  McGovern  Taimadge  assets  erty  by  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
c^Ttil             Moss^^             Y^unl^ohio  Cash  in  checking  and  savings  ac-  Senate  officials  and  staff  receiving  $15,- 

counts   (prior  to  payment  of  qoo  or  more.  Our  amendment  would  not 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an-  state  income  tax) $67,839.03  require  the  inclusion  of  income  tax  re- 
nounce, that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Life  insurance  policies  (death  turns  which  do  contain  personal  infor- 
LMr.  iMOUYEl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis-  benefit— $42,000 1 ;  matinn  snoh  as  medical  exoenses  which 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official  us.  .roup  life  insurance  .term  S  not  relevant  To  the  purpose  of  our 
K.,,.)„«o„  insurance,  no  cash  surrender  is  not  relevant  to  tue  puipuoc  ui  uui 
business.  value)  •  amendment  or  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  National  service  life  insurance  ing  resolution. 

Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from            icash  surrender  value) 876.50  Public     disclosure     is  the     approach 

North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  .\ccumuUited  contributions  to  re-  which  polls  have  shown  again  and  again 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Sen-        tirement  xunds 27,306.77  ^j^e  public  favors  by  an  overwhelming 

ator  from  Florida   [Mr.  Holland],  the  -  majority 

Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc-  ^"<^'  7,^^^' '  ^^"""^'/^^^p",^^^:  The  public  is  right  in  considering  this 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  "'^"nts  improve  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  approach  to  a  chronic  problem 
shire  [Mr.  MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  ^ess-  ExisYing' mortgage 12' 834.  57  that  Congress  has  repeatedly  shown  it- 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from                                                       .  self  unable  to  deal  with  effectively  in 

Rhode  Island    [Mr.   Pastore],   and  the               Total    28,165.43  other  ways. 

Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  stock  owned:  100  shares — South  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this, 

necessarily  absent.                                             Seas  Mining,  Ltd 1.536.37  Congress    is    one    of    three    coordinate 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the  '^^"^/f'^  ^7^°,^,fn^nZT\,^rni'  branches  of  Government.  As  the  Supreme 

Senator   from  Nebraska    (Mr.   HruskaI  ture-eweirv  and  personal  ef-            '  Court  recently  held,  the  constitutional 

and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.        lects. 'approximately 8, 500.00  provisions  designed  to  protect  the  inde- 

YouNc]  aie  absent  on  official  business.  ^=^==  pendence  of  Congress  from  an  unfriendly 

The   Senator    from    California    [Mr.  liabilities  President  or  hostile  judiciary  generally 

Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Nme— except  existing  mortgage  rule  out  outside  inquiry  into  the  motives 

[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent.  on  residence.  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum  income  in  ise?  Further,  since  each  Member  of  Con- 
is  not  present.                                                 Senate  salary  and  allowances 33,036.38  gress  is  primarily  accountable  to  his  con- 

Mr   STENNIS    Mr   President   I  move  Less:   Expenses  allowable  as  in-  stituency — and  this  is  right — colleagues 

that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to           ^°'"<^  ^a"  deductions 5, 849. 18  are  reluctant  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him 

request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena-  ^^^^^^^^^^^    ^,„    „„^    ^„,„,^                  "  ,^f -^f/^yXSractL'To^ai^url 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  ZTTr  .^'^^L  It^iVl  ^he  integnty  of  the  Co^^^^^^^^^ 

tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the           expenses.    27. 187.  20  In  1957  I  first  introduced  a  bijl  to  re- 

Senator  from  Mississippi.  interest  on  savings  accounts....      2. 652. 28  quire  Members  of  Congress— and  candi- 

ThP  mntinn  wn<=  nprppH  tn  Public  speaking  honorariums...      3,400.00  dates  for  Congress— top  legislative  staff 

Se  reESmmo  olSc°ER.  The  Ser-  .™uc  .„.k...  „o.„....-„.  ^^'S.'^^l  i"ein/ covS  a'uS 

Erdt  o^he'^nr"'"  '"  ™™"  Hl^^^HS^..                                  '  'S.Zll^Sl^^.l^'AiT^P^lfli^r. 

the  order  01  the  senate.  ^,;         g^^^^  university  nominal  value,  liabilities  and  assets,  and 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena-  Brookings  institution  all  transactions  in  commodities,  real  and 

tors  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  caivin  Buiiock  Ltd.  personal  property.   Slowly   but  steadily 

to  their  names:  ^^_^_^__^^  support  for  it  has  grown.  Last  year  when 

Aiken               Hart                 Montoya  I  I  reintroduced  the  bill  for  the  sixth  time 

Bay"                Ha.rden             MurX  STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT  three  Other  Republicans  and  four  Demo- 

Bibie                Hill                  Muskie  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  "ats  joined  as  cosponsors.  Too,  several 

nf.'^l^            ?f;wion            R^fn'^i^h  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  provide  Senators   who   previously   opposed   dis- 

Byrd  w  va.      JamT              Icotf  Standards  01  conduct  for  Members  of  the  closure  have  now  endorsed  it. 

Cannon            Jordan.  N.c.      smathers  Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Disclosure  has  several  advantages. 

Clark                Kennedy,  Mass.  Smith  Senate  First,  it  is  preventive.  The  knowledge 

Sod d"              Lauscl?' ^'^'  IvminTto^n  Mr.   CASE.    Mr.   President,   I  should  that  one's  financial  activities  and  inter- 

Dominick          Long.  La.           Thurmond  like  to  make  another  brief  statement  on  ests  will  become  known  is  the  best  pos- 

Eastiand           Magnuson         Tower  the  Clark-Case  amendment  or,  as  the  sible  '  stop  and  think"  signal — the  surest 

rinm"            McGee"*"          wiiiuSs' Set  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  say  way  to  sharpen  awareness  of  any  possible 

Fong                Miller               Yarboroiigh  it.  the  Case-Clark  amendment.  conflict  of  public  and  private  interests. 

Fuibright          Mondaie  As  Other  Senatori  have  said,  I  also  Second,  it  is  automatic  in  operation. 

*^°''*                 Monroney  appreciate  the  great  service  rendered  by  When  the  facts  are  on  the  table,  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quoiimi  the  select  committee  which  has  labored  press  and  the  public  can  make  their  own 

is  present.  long  and  hard  at  its  difficult  task.  I  wel-  judgment. 
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Third  disclosure  will  strengthen  the 
people's' right  to  elect  whom  they  wish 
by  giving  them  full  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonal financial  interests  of  those  who 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
election  or  reelection. 

Though  our  amendment  does  not  by 
name  include  candidates  for  senatorial 
election,  practically  speaking,  I  am  vei-y 
sure  that  it  would  include  them.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  whenever  an  in- 
cumbent Senator  running  for  reelection 
has  made  public  disclosure,  the  pressures 
on  his  opponent  have  forced  him  also  to 

disclose.  ,   . 

For  years  Congress  has  required  top 
executive  officials  to  disclose  specific  fi- 
nancial interests.  I  must  .say  in  passing 
that  this  is  not  a  completely  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  my  oPi"'^"/^  !)f  f^^ 
in  general  from  the  same  defect  as  the 
committee-proposed  resolution.  It  does 
require  that  this  information  be  filed 
but  it  is  rather  filed  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  specific  em- 
ployee is  employed  and  not  made  public. 
This   therefore,  does  not  meet  with  the 
maiii  pm-pose  which  disclosure  was  de- 
signed to  satisfy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  the  reqmrement  to 
disclose  the  amount  and  identity  of  each 
liabUity  apply  to  monetary  liabilities 
only,  or  to  all  liabUities? 

Mr  CASE.  This  is  designed  to  do  only 
what  human  beings  can  do.  There  are 
liabilities  that  certain  people  have— the 
color  of  their  hair,  the  absence  of  hair- 
as  they  may  regard  it.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment The  kind  of  thing  we  are  talkmg 
about  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would 
not  possibly  gives  rise  to  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  a  man's  duties  in  the 
Senate  and  his  own  interests. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Suppose  a  Senator  had 
been  speaking  for  pay  before  a  certam 
group  of  people,  until  he  really  felt  very 
kindly  toward  them.  "Would  that  be  a 
liability?  "Would  he  be  obhgated  to 
them?  Is  an  obligation  to  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  a  liability? 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  may  have 
been  deflected  from  an  originally  face- 
tious course,  and,  if  so,  this  is  an  ad- 

Mr.    AIKEN.    I    believe    I    am    being 

sound.  , 

Mr  CASE.  Now  the  Senator— perhaps 
he  has  always  been— is  being  serious, 
and  I  answer  him  seriously  now. 

This  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  situations 
with  which  disclosure  is  designed  to 
deal  It  is  quite  true  that  the  receipt  of 
honoraria  for  speeches  or  other  types  of 
emoluments  can  give  rise  to  prejudices 
in  favor  of  certain  action  or  opposition 

Our  thought  is  that  whether  or  not 
such  things  are  likely  to  happen— be- 
cause nobody  can  be  entirely,  by  any 
means,  free  of  all  interests— the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  facts  made 
public  and  let  the  man,  himself,  and  his 
constituents  look  at  it. 

Mr  AIKEN.  And  if  one  received 
SI  000  for  making  a  $20  speech,  would 
that  be  a  gift,  a  fee,  or  a  liabUity? 


Mr  CASE.  So  long  as  it  was  laid  out— 
and  it  would  be  laid  out.  I  believe,  with- 
out anv  question— as  an  item  of  income, 
which  "is  defined  in  our  amendment  to 
include  pifts  above  a  small  amount,  it 
would  be  listed  there.  The  impoitant 
thing  is  not  how  it  is  described  but  Hie 
fact  that  its  existence  is  disclosed 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  public  would  be  the 

"'"mT'  CASE.   The    I'Ublic    would   judge 
whether  or  not  it  pave  rise  to  a  conflict 

°  Mr  AIKEN.  Back  in  the  1940's,  our 
executive  branch  of  Government  was 
hiring  many  people  who  l^^d  'i^^/^  .^°"-. 
nections  to  do  a  little  work  for  hem 
after  hours.  One  lady,  who  had  a  i  adio 
procram  at  the  time,  was  offered  so 
manv  hundred  dollars  to  do  a  few  min- 
utes'" work.  I  do  not  know  just  what  I 
want  to  say,  but  that  looked  like  buying 
influence  by  the  Government  itself. 
Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr    AIKEN.  And  different  groups  of 
people  tried  to  rain  influence. 

Mr  CASE.  Congress  has  tried  to 
handie  that  type  of  situation.  I  believe 
that  is  at  least  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
statute  which,  as  I  recall,  was  enacte^d  in 
1948  under  which  it  is  unlawful  foi  a 
Federal  employee  to  receive  outside  pay 
for  performing  his  Federal  function:  and 
it  is  unlawful  both  for  the  man  to  receive 
it  and  for  any  person  to  give  it. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  was  around  that  time 
that  the  pubhc  agency  was  paying  the 
nonpublic  people.  It  is  pretty  late  to 
bring  it  up  now.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as 

prevalent  now  as  it  was  then.  

Mr  CASE.  This  is  a  matter  of  attempt- 
ing to  prejudice  what  should  be  an  im- 
partial news  medium  or  medium  of  in- 
formation. All  such  efforts  should  be 
dealt  with  as  effectively  as  we  can.  That 
is  not  the  specific  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  is  Jo  deal  with 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
primarily. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator,  like 
the  Ethics  Committee,  is  trying  to  per- 
form a  very  useful  purpose.  It  is  an  up- 
hill job.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  wri  e  a 
fair  ethics  resolution  as  it  is  to  write  a 
fair  tax  bill  or  a  fair  draft  law  or  a  few 
other  things.  ' 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  beheve  that  this  per- 
haps is  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Clark  and  I 
are  urging  at  this  time.  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  attempting  to  set  down  cate- 
gorically things  that  are  right  and  things 
that  are  wrong  leaves  an  area  of  this 
sort  in  which  so  many  factual  situations 
necessarily  arise,  where  relationships  are 
so  delicate,  and  where  many  times,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  man  is  obliged  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  conscience. 

I  believe  disclosure  is  better  than  at- 
tempting by  prescription  to  deal  with  it 
m  detSled  ways,  and  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  the  committee  got  it- 
self into  is  that  it  has  attempted  to  avoid 
complete  disclosure  and  still  to  meet  cer- 
tain problems  that  were  the  direct  rea- 
son for  its  creation.  I  beheve  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  to  the  disclosure  method 
and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  specifics. 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 


difficult  for  anyone  to  make  a  perfectly 
accurate  report,  either  under  this  pro- 
po.sal  or  the  committee's  resolution.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  that. 
I  suppose  allowances  would  have  to  be 
made  for  that. 

We  have  had  people  come  before  us 
who  were  appointed  to  a  hitih  position 
in  Government  and  they  liavc  .'^aid.  We 
are  .severing  all  coniuciions  with  our  law 
firm  We  have  disposed  of  all  uur  assets, 
and  .so  lorth.  We  have  completely  quit 
our  liosiiion  with  the  company  that  we 
have  been  as.sociatod  with."  Then  they 
■  ■o  to  work  for  the  Government.  The  day 
after  thcv  '-et  throuuh  with  the  Govern- 
ment thcv  are  back  at  tlic  same  old  desk 
that  ihrv  l>'ft  in  the  first  place. 

Mr  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr.    AIKEN.    We   could    name   a    lew 

names,  too. 

Mr  CASE.  This  is  a  very  real  problem. 
Tlie  problem  has  many  ramifications. 
One  of  them  is  the  difficulty  of  i^etting 
people  to  work  for  the  Government— on 
the  other  .side  of  the  picture 

Mr  AIKEN.  You  pet  somebody  to  work 
for  -he  Government  who  has  never  been 
successful  in  his  own  business,  and  he 
will  not  be  .successful  for  the  Govern- 
ment, either. 

Mr.    CASE.    The   Government   wants 

liood  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Capable  people. 

Mr  CASE.  It  has  proved  difficult  to 
"et  for  example,  counsel  to  work  for  the 
Government,  without  providing  for  ex- 
emption from  existing  legislation  which 
prohibits  practicing  in  certain  areas  for 
some  time  after  public  service  ends. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Most  Government  em- 
ployees are  conscientious. 
Mr  CASE.  Most  of  them. 
Mr  AIKEN.  The  career  employees  are 
parlicularlv  conscientious.  But  we  know 
that  industry  is  constantly  screening 
Government  agencies,  with  a  view  to 
picking  off  the  most  capable  people  and 
offering  them  two  or  three  times  the  pay 
thev  can  sict  from  the  Government.  In 
.some  cases,  that  leaves  the  less  capable 
people  in  charge.  „  i.  ,•     „  ,1,0 

Mr  CASE.  In  some  cases.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Of  course,  this  is  true. 
Apparently,  we  are  in  an  age  m  which 
business  is  no  longer  as  attractive  to  the 
be.st  minds  coming  out  of  our  schools  and 
colle^-es.  Business  feels  this  keenly  and 
feels  that  it  is  necessary,  and  has  tftcie- 
fore  offered  higher  salaries,  a  good  deal 
higher  than  was  customai-y  when  every - 
bodv  went  into  business  because  that  was 
what  all  bright  and  able  people  did. 

Mr  AIKEN.  And  they  often  found 
more  than  they  could  hope  to  get  by  go- 
ing into  Government  work. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  To 
a  degree.  I  believe  this  is  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  our  wonderful 
young  people  coming  out  of  schools  and 
colleees  now  regard  business  as  .some- 
what of  a  secondary  attraction,  and  re- 
gard public  service— Government  service 
among  other  public  service-as  far  more 
attractive,  even  at  lesser  pay. 
Mr.    AIKEN.    If    they    are    not   high 

minded  at  that  age 

Mr  CASE.  They  never  will  be. 
Mr.  AIKEN  >  continuing ) .  They  never 
will  be. 
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Mr.  CASK  The  Senator  has  been  high 
minded  all  his  life,  so  I  cannot  use  him 
as  an  example.  I  do  no*  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  conversion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  kind  of  conversion? 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  HART.  Following  the  Senator's  re- 
marks I  shall  seek  recognition  in  order 
to  express  support  for  the  Senators  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  shall 
be  finished  with  ray  remarks  soon. 

Before  leaving  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, I  wish  to  deal  with  one  point  he 
made.  There  are  different  kinds  of  in- 
terests, other  than  those  which  are 
strictly  financial. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  monetary  value. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Here  we  are  pretty  much  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  conscience  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  their  knowledge  of  each 
other,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
and"  the  press  of  the  individual. 

n)r"  example,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  very  much  interested  in  wild 
flowers.  That  interest  transcends  any  fi- 
nancial interest  he  may  have.  He  likes 
them  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a 
prejudice.  Knowing  the  Senator,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  that  he  would  do 
something  prejudicial  in  favor  of  wild 
flowers  as  against  those  of  the  garden 
variety.  I  would  trust  him  in  such  a 
case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
vote  for  wild  flowers  in  that  instance  be- 
tween them  and  the  garden  variety. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  there  are  people 
deeply  interested  in  education. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Education  is  an  asset. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  one  of 
many  items  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  mean  disposition  would 
be  a  liability. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  best  we  can  do 
In  dealing  with  the  problem  is  to  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  factors  of  property 
and  interest  that  can  be  given  a  financial 
value.  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  we  can 
try  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  as  far  as  we  could 
go. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, for  years  we  have  required  top  ex- 
ecutive officials  to  disclose  specific  finan- 
cial interests,  and  Congress  has  done  this 
largely  on  the  occasion  of  the  officials 
presenting  themselves  for  confirmation 
of  nominations  which  have  come  to  us 
from  the  President.  I  think  this  has  been 
quite  proper  and  a  great  amount  of  good 
has  been  accomplished  by  making  this 
a  common  standard  practice.  It  is  high 
time  that  Congress  applied  the  same 
principle  to  itself  and  did  away  with  the 
double  standard  so  long  followed. 

Of  course,  disclosure,  as  provided  by 
the  pending  amendment,  inevitably  in- 
volves intrusions  into  privacy,  but,  as 
one  who  has  done  it  regularly  for  several 
years  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  is  my  ex- 
perience, just  observing  my  own  reac- 
tions, that  it  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  public  service.  The 
cost  becomes  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  great  public  good  which 
would  be  served. 


I  am  confident  that  institution  of  a 
public  disclosure  requirement — and  I  do 
not  think  the  committee's  suggestion 
along  this  line  is  adequate  at  all — would 
bring  reassuring  evidence  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  are  honest  men 
who  regard  public  service  as  a  public 
trust.  It  is  because  I  am  jealous  of  my 
own  reputation,  and  my  reputation  as  a 
Senator,  and,  of  course,  the  reputation  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution,  that  I  am 
anxious  that  the  public  image  of  people 
in  positions  which  we  have  the  honor  to 
hold  should  be  raised,  not  only  to  the 
level  I  think  it  deserves  presently,  but  to 
an  even  higher  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  the  floor.  The  Sen- 
ator may  speak  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ato"-  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  support 
the  effort  which  is  now  pending.  I  voice 
the  hope  that  after  several  earlier  and 
less  successful  efforts,  the  Clark-Case 
amendment  now  pending  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  is  an  amendment  which  I  have 
cospon5:ored. 

There  is  very  little  that  one  could 
add  to  the  discussion  in  terms  of  assign- 
ing reasons  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment.  The  effort  is  not  a  new  one, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
others  have  reminded  us. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  persuade  us  to  this  point 
of  view.  I  joined  them  then  and  ever 
since  in  cosponsoring  amendments  com- 
parable to  the  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering now. 

I  recall  testifying  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
about  4  years  ago  in  one  of  the  earlier 
efforts.  It  is,  I  believe,  worth  noting  that 
when  Senators  are  confronted  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  disclose  income  they 
are  confronted  with  a  rather  curious 
paradox.  If  the  disclosure  indicates  there 
is  very  substantial  wealth,  one  or  two 
conclusions  could  be  drawn,  and  know- 
ing human  nature  we  must  recognize  tljis 
will  happen.  The  judgment  will  be  either 
that  he  has  such  personal  interest  to 
protect  that  he  has  to  be  suspect;  or, 
because  he  is  economically  secure  he  can 
be  a  very  independent  character. 

Conversely,  if  the  disclosure  shows  a 
man  of  little  or  no  wealth  there  are 
equally  contradictory  conclusions  to  fol- 
low. It  will  be  said,  this  man  will  be 
objective  because  he  has  no  interest  to 
protect;  or,  this  fellow  has  such  a  tenu- 
ous economic  base  that  he  will  bend  to 
any  sort  of  pressure. 

Yet,  I  believe  the  public's  right  to  all 
of  these  fiscal  facts  about  us  when  mak- 
ing their  judgment  is  desirable,  and  that 
a  law  requiring  annual  disclosure  and 
disclosiu^  in  the  sense  of  being  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  not  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  is  the  best  course. 


Incidentally.  I  have  followed  thi.s 
course,  as  have  a  number  of  Senators,  for 
several  years  now.  Over  the  years  I  have 
reported  to  the  people  of  Michigan  on 
occasions  my  feelings  about  this  sub- 
ject. I  dipped  back  into  those  earlier  files 
and  I  found  a  monthly  report  that  I  had 
sent  to  the  people  of  Michigan  in  April 
of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  entitled  "The  Case  for  Disclosure  " 
which  is  dated  April  1964  and  which  re- 
flects my  views  then  and  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Case  roR  Disclosure 
(Senator  Hart  reports,  April  1964) 

The  Senate  hearings  Into  Bobby  Baker's 
complex  financial  affairs  were  held  Just  acros.s 
from  my  office  and  for  several  weeks  the  hall 
was  crowded  with  cameras  and  reporters. 

Emerging  wltneeses  each  had  their  moment 
under  the  television  lights  and  the  Interviews 
rumbled  through  the  corridors  like  restless 
thunderclouds  seeking  a  place  to  drop  their 
burden. 

Earlier,  a  Congrressman  was  found  to  have 
a  financial  interest  in  a  firm  he  had  helped 
In  government  negotiations.  And,  some  years 
ago,  there  was  the  case  of  the  Senator  who 
had  to  explain  liow  he  had  drawn  Income 
from  his  law  firm  back  home — a  firm  that 
represented  raUroads  in  government  dealings. 

What  all  these  men  were  undergoing,  of 
course,  was  disclosure  of  income — but  the 
disclosure  was  being  made  in  a  strikingly 
awkward  and  painful   manner. 

Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  these  unfor- 
tunate situations?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
system  of  regular  income  discloeiire  would 
be  a  considerable  help.  Certainly,  it  would 
give  every  office  holder  a  powerful  incentive 
to  avoid  business  dealings  that  might  trouble 
the  voting  public. 

What  would  disclosure  do?  It  would  give 
the  public  a  record  of  all  the  office-holder's 
outside  Interests  and  Income. 

The  voters  could  then  match  this  Informa- 
tion with  the  man's  record,  check  It  against 
their  estimate  of  his  integrity  and  mark 
their  decision  at  the  polling  booth. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress  accepts  money 
for  a  speech,  the  public  should  know  how 
big  the  fee  was  and  who  did  the  hiring. 

If  he  owns  stocks  or  has  business  interests, 
the  public  should  know  what  companies  are 
involved  and  how  much  they  pay. 

If  he  maintains  a  law  practice,  the  public 
should  know  the  clients  and  the  compensa- 
tion. 

If  he  writes  magazine  articles  for  a  fee,  the 
public  should  know  what  group  controls  the 
magazine  and  how  big  the  check  was. 

If  he  accepts  contributions  to  make  tele- 
vision and  radio  reports  to  constituents,  or 
for  any  purposes,  the  public  should  know 
who  the  contributors  were  and  how  much 
they  sent. 

Disclosure  seems  to  me  a  simple  solution 
to  a  very  complex  problem.  It's  unfortunate 
but  politics — let's  face  it — is  an  Increasingly 
expensive  business.  We  cannot  expect  ca- 
pable men  to  run  for  office  if  they  must 
sterilize  all  their  transactions.  But  we  can 
take  steps  to  keep  all  transactions  innocent. 

Why  not  set  up  an  enforced  system  where 
Uembers  of  Congress,  top  stafl  people  and 
high-level  appointed  officials  each  year  de- 
clare all  sources  of  income? 

Congressmen  already  require  disclosure  by 
newly  appointed  administration  officials. 
Why  not  for  themselves? 

A  bill  has  been  mtroduced  to  do  Just  that. 
At  the  moment  it  Is  lying  dormant  while 
the  Senate  remains  ftnmgely  becalmed  In 
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the  windy  confines  of  the  filibuster  but  I  am 
hooeful  that  soon  the  Rules  Committee- 
having  digested  the  Bobby  Baker  expe- 
rienc^will    decide    that    disclosure    is    the 

"TZi.  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  along  with 

senators  Neuberger  (D-O/^  ''r^^Y  I^'mx  ol 
Clark  (D-Pa.)  and  Javlts  iR-N.\.).  All  oi 
us  as  one  measure  of  our  support,  have  made 
the  first  of  our  yearly  declarations. 

Public  confidence  in  Congress  has  not  hit 
any  all-time  high  in  recent  months.  Dis- 
closure would  be  an  effective  way  to  reverse 
the  tide.  Washing  always  tends  to  be  c'^""" 
if  it  is  slated  to  be  hung  in  public.  And  forth- 
r  ghtness-Uke  the  kitchen  cleuner  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten-is  cleaner  than  dirt. 


Mr   HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope 
that  this  time  our  effort  \nll  be  marked 
bv  success.  As  one  who  has  for  a  penod 
of  years  made  disclosure  of  his  unearned 
income  and  income  from  outside  activ- 
itv   I  can  report  that  after  the  first  go 
round   very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
but  it  is  there.  In  my  book,  it  is  informa- 
tion useful  to  a  citizen  who  wants  to 
make  a  judgment,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, helpful  in  dispelling  the  often 
expressed  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
Congress  that  there  i.s  too  much  mystery 
about  each  of  us.  We  will  never  be  jud-ed 
as  anything  other  than  human  beings 
with  human  frailties  and  that  describes 
our  judges  also.  Every  time  we  cast  a 
vote  we  cast  a  vote  which  offends  a  large 
group  of  people.  Some  will  never  believe 
it  reflects  our  best  judgment  in  response 
to  the  usually  complicated  public  ques- 
tion involved.  Some  will  always  believe 
that  there  was  direct  economic  interest 
which  compelled  us  to  a  point  of  view 
which  they  think  is  outrageous. 

I  think  public  disclosure  would  allay 
some  of  ttiis  criticism  and  mistrust  and 
we  would  all  be  the  better  for  it. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  leading  us  in  this  effort  over 
thp  vGsrs 

Mr  CASE.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  supplemental  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper]  in  support  of  full  public  dis- 
closure, which  our  amendment  would 
provide  for.  I  want  to  pay  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be- 
cause much  of  my  sensitivity  to  this 
issue  is  due  to  my  association  with  him. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  I  pressed 
for  the  adoption  of  a  public  disclosure 
rule  in  our  committee.  I  was  not  able  to 
prevail  in  committee  but  I  presented  my 
position  in  my  supplemental  views.  I  said 
on  the  first  day  of  debate  on  the  pending 
resolution  that  X  support  that  position.  I 
said  the  same  thing  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

My  position  has  been  made  clear  i 
have  voted  for  public  disclosure  in  the 
past  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  have  offered. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  are 
.hose  which  I  have  considered  m  the 
last  and  which  have  led  me  to  this 
Dosition. 

The  very  difficulty  of  writing  a  dis- 
closure rule  which  does  not  require  pub- 


lic disclosure  is  indicated  by  effort  to 
establish  categories,  limitations  upon 
income  that  must  be  reported,  the  re- 
quirement that  certain  types  of  income 
be  reported  because  they  are  closely  as- 
sociated or  are  the  consequence  of  the 
duties  of  a  Senator  such  as  honoraria, 
contributions  for  political  purposes,  con- 
tributions for  office  expenses.  All  of  the.se 
raise  questions.  Public  disclosure  would 
prescribe  the  same  rule  for  all  '"cm^ers^ 

There  is  of  course,  the  aruument  that 
places  on  an  incumbent  Senator  who  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection  in  an  unfa- 
vorable position  relative  to  an  opposing 
candidate  who  is  not  a  Senator. 

This  argument  was  answered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  If  an  incum- 
bent Senator  declares  publicly,  inevitably 
it  will  be  demanded  of  his  opponent  that 
he  also  declare  publicly.  But  whether  or 
not  an  opponent  declares  his  income 
publiclv— the  public  disclosure  of  the 
incumbent  Senator  would,  I  believe,  be 
accepted  by  the  voters  as  an  act  of  good 

There  is  another  problem,  the  question 
of  privacy,  which  we  cherish  and  value 
as  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
an  individual.  But.  holding  the  office  of 
US     Senator,    we    are    in    the    public 
eve     Everything    we    do    is    connected 
with  the  public  interest  and  public  trust. 
It  is  that  interest  more  than  any  other 
which  has  caused  me  to  support  public 
disclosure.   It   is   my   judgment   that   it 
would  do  no  harm  in  any  way  to  the 
position  of  an  incumbent  Senator.  To  the 
contrarv.  it  would   remove,  or  at  least 
answer  "doubts  and  suspicions  against  a 
member  or  against  the  Senate,  a  great 
institution  which  must  be  trusted  in  our 
system  of  government. 

That  is  the  position  I  have  taken,  Mr 
President,  and  it  is  the  position  I  shall 
maintain.  I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the 
amendment  requiring  public  disclosure. 
In  the  difficult  task  which  the  commit- 
tee has  undertaken— and  it  is  a  difficult 
task  and  one  which  I  doubt  many  would 
like  to  undertake— we  have  worked  to- 
gether   without    political    partisanship. 
We  have  known  that  if  we  were  to  be 
an  effective  committee  we  must  consider 
and  respect  each  other's  judgnients  and 
opinions,  insofar  as  it  is  possible    when 
not  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  that  we 
must  trv  to  come  together  on  decisions. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  move  along 
and  progress  in  this  field.  We  could  not 
progress  at  all  if  we  split  and  maintained 
separate  positions  upon  every  rule.  But 
on  this  rule  I  felt  that  it  was  beyond 
mere  judgment  or  procedures.  The  sub- 
ject of  disclosure  is  so  important.  I  must 
maintain  my  position,  apart  from  the 
majority  views  of  the  committee. 

I  will  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 

I  UBLIC     DISCLOSURE 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  commend  Chairman  Sten- 
Nis  and  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  foi 
bringing  to  the  Senate  their  recom- 
mcrdations  for  .■standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  task  of  this  committee 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  and  its  mem- 
bers deserve  and  receive  our  deep  respect 
for  the  conscientious  efforts  they  have 


made  There  is  no  one  in  public  life  for 
whose  character  and  integrity  I  have 
more  respect  than  the  able  and  dedicated 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

It  now  becomes  the  task  of  every  Sen- 
ator to  measure  the  specific  recommen- 
dations made  against  his  own  personal 
conceiDt  of  the  mo.st  effective  manner  of 
achieving  that  which  all  dcsire-the 
•-trenethening  of  the  integrity  of  this 
body  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
American   people   have   confidence   and 

respect.  ,,    .      ._ 

As   the   committee   .states   well   in   its 

report: 

\  smiaior  i.s  extended  an  o.\tr.iordin.\ry 
meiusure  m  trust  and  confidence  not  fivt-n 
lo  ordiiLUV  members  ol  society.  The  Senai« 
luu.st  theretore  require  higher  .standards  ol 
.oiKluot  man  those  generally  required  in 
the  nuirkeiplace. 


Mr  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
.supported  the  idea  that  disclosure  by 
Senators  of  the  sources  of  their  income 
would  afford  the  electorate  information 
to  which  they  arc  entitled  as  one  basis 
for  decision  as  to  how  they  will  vote:  and 
in  effort  to  be  jaersuaded  that  the  con- 
fidential financial  disclosure  to  tne 
Comptroller  General  proposed  in  rule 
44  would  serve  the  same  purpose.  I  hope 
studied  the  committees  report. 

The  committee  points  out  that  public 
disclosure  will  result  in  unfair  attacks 
by  llic  .sensationalists  in  our  society.  I 
believe  however,  that  this  is  a  burden 
which  elected  officials  will  always  bear. 
For  my  part.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  recommendation  in  rule  44  for  a  con- 
fidential report  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral could  subject  a  Senator  to  equal  or 
even  greater  abuse  and  harm  from 
sensationalists,  as  leaks  and  guesses  are 
made,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  confiden- 
tial reports. 

No  one  is  forced  to  become  a  public 
official.  He  does  so  of  his  own  volition, 
subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  he 
represents.  It  is  to  them  that  he  is 
responsible. 

The  committee  fears  that  a  require- 
ment of  public  disclosure  would  deter 
'^ome  from  seeking  the  office  of  Senator.  I 
believe  that  is  true,  and  that  condition 
is  an  important  consideration.  Wide- 
spread notions  now  prevail,  however, 
that  pohticians  are  somewhat  tainted, 
and  this  would  seem  to  discourage  some 
interested  and  talented  people  from 
seeking  public  office. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
price— nublic  disclosure  of  financial  as- 
sets and  income— would  not  in  the  lon^ 
run  deter  these  who  seek  to  serve  anv 
more  than  the  present  climate  would 
have  that  effect. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  urowinp  volume 
of  effort  now  required  of  a  U.S  Senator. 
In  analyzing  the  reason  for  rule  42  pro- 
posed in  respect  to  contributions,  tne 
committee  points  out: 

It  IS  general  knowledge  that  the  expense 
of  condiictmg  the  otSce  of  a  Senator  has  risen 
tV^^dlv  over  the  years.  The  u.cre-asinely 
bet  ^r  informed  public  ..=  taking  a  greater 
mterest  m  public  affairs.  This  brings  about 
luo"  commCnicution  between  the  public  and 
'Senators,  with  consequent  rising  rnsts  nl 
coTelpondence,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
radio  and  television  broadcasting,  qua.si- 
officlal  entertainment,  and  travel  for  a  ben- 
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ator.  In  addition,  many  constituents  look 
upon  their  Senator  as  a  kind  of  ombudsman. 
Long  gone  Is  the  day  when  a  Senator  could 
simply  legislate. 

That  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  increased  workload  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
is  but  another  reason  for  the  public  to 
have  the  right  to  know  the  sources  of  a 
Senator's  income.  Surely  it  affords  some 
basis  for  assessing  the  time  and  efforts 
devoted  to  his  official  position. 

niese  are  but  some  of  the  reasons  that 
I  will  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Clark  to  require  public  reports 
of  the  financial  interests  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aSK' unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  Oie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair*.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CRITICS  OF  HANGINGS  IN 
RHODESIA  DENOUNCED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  'Critics  of  Hangings  in 
Rhodesia  Denounced,"  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  of  March  19,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Critics  op  Hangings  in  Rhodesu  Denounced 
(By  James  J.  Kilpairlck) 

Rhodesia  has  been  suffering  lately  from  a 
very  bad  press:  The  State  Department  denies 
a  visa  to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith.  The 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  shouts  down  a 
resolution  of  support  fcr  Rhodesia.  Back  in 
Salisbury,  right-wing  pressures  toward 
apartheid  grow  more  intense.  Defying  Queen, 
Poi>e,  and  world  opinion,  the  Smith  regime 
proceeds  with  the  han^.ng  cf  five  "'reedom 
fighters. " 

At  the  United  Nations,  t^ie  Afro-Asian 
bloc  demands  new  measures  against  Rho- 
desia, more  punitive  than  the  present  sanc- 
tions. A  lead  article  in  the  prestigious 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  de- 
fends the  sanctions:  the  theory  of  the 
ntithors,  one  of  them  a  Yale  professor,  is  that 
Rhodesia  has  offended  the  "shared  sensitivi- 
ties" of  her  neighbors,  and  thus  created  an 
actionable  threat  to  the  peace.  The  fury  is 
especially  intense  in  England,  where  mesibers 
of  Commons  denounce  Ian  Smith  as  "a 
murderer." 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment, struggling  for  survival  in  a  hostile 
world,  has  taken  some  actions  in  recent 
months  that  American  friends  must  regret. 
Laws  relating  to  housing  and  to  segregation 
of  public  parks  are  steps  backward,  not  for- 
ward. The  Smith  government  has  not  im- 
peded the  reregistrailon  of  black  voters,  but 
it  has  done  little  to  encourage  the  African 
franchise;  the  number  of  registered  blacks 
is  half  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

But  the"  current  uproar,  touched  off  by  the 
ft  e  hangings  ought  to  be  denounced  as  bla- 
ttni  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  most  of  those 
who  are  whooping  it  up.  Macaulay  once  re- 


marked that  he  knew  of  no  spectacle  so  ridic- 
ulous as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its  pe- 
riodical fits  of  morality.  This  current  fit  qual- 
ifies. And  no  spectacle  In  Africa  is  more  con- 
temptible than  the  criticism  hurled  at  Rho- 
desia by  despotic  black  regimes  which  are 
themselves  guilty  of  bloody  crimes  and  the 
repression  of  political  freedoms. 

It  is  said  that  the  five  condemned  men 
were  freedom  flghters."  Let  us  see  how  they 
fought  for  freedom. 

James  Ndhlamlni  and  Victor  Mlambo  were 
members  of  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Crocodile  Gang.  They  threw  a  block  of  trees 
across  a  country  road.  When  a  white  farmer 
named  Oberholtzer  came  along,  with  his  wife 
and  small  daughter  in  the  car.  they  fell  upon 
him  with  knives  and  stones.  As  he  was  dying 
at  the  steering  wheel,  they  attempted  to  set 
the  c  ir  on  fire  In  an  effort  to  kill  the  woman 
and  child.  This  was  a  light  for  freedom? 

Duly  Shadreck  waylaid  an  elderly  black 
man  at  midnight,  killed  him  with  an  axe, 
and  robbed  him  of  seven  shillings.  Noble,  was 
it  not? 

Francis  Chimsoro  Rlsa  and  Tukauyare  Jere- 
miah stole  into  a  tribal  hut  where  a  sub- 
chief  named  Nedewedzo  was  sleeping  with 
his  wife.  They  tore  off  most  of  his  head  with 
a  shotgun  blast.  It  seems  an  odd  exercise  in 
self-determination. 

For  these  brutal  murders,  the  five  defend- 
ants were  brought  to  trial  in  the  High  Court 
of  Rhodesia.  They  had  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. In  each  c:\se,  a  judge  and  two  'assessors." 
under  the  Rhodesian  system,  found  them 
guilty  without  extenuating  circumstance. 
The  death  sentences  followed.  These  were 
sustained  on  nppellatr  review. 

Why  the  outcry?  In  terms  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, those  who  deplore  the  death  penalty 
may  deplore  its  imposition  anywhere.  But  as 
a  matter  of  law.  these  punishments  were  pe- 
culiarly the  business  of  Rhodesia.  Pietistlc 
Americans  might  restrain  themselves  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  3.857  executions 
were  carried  otit  in  their  own  United  States 
between  1930  and  1966. 

It  Is  said  that  Rhodesia  "defied  the  Queen." 
But  the  Queen  in  this  affair  was  no  more  than 
a  pretty  figurehead;  the  clemency  decree 
came  from  the  Wilson  government,  which 
had  no  authority.  cv;n  under  the  pre-inde- 
pendence  Rhodesian  constitution  of  1961,  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  inci- 
dent was  patently  trumped  up.  It  is  a  fair 
surmise  that  Wilson's  object  was  to  divert  the 
British  public  from  troubles  at  home  by  fab- 
ricating some  vicarious  outrage  abroad. 

One  expects  opportunism  from  the  Com- 
munists :uid  hypocrisy  from  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc.  One  has  learned  to  expect  anything 
from  Harold  Wilson.  But  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  United  States,  which  once 
also  proclaimed  its  independence  from  the 
British  crown,  to  see  our  own  people  Join 
in  the  calamity  howling  against  Rhodesia 
now  heard  across  the  land. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiaanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  may 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCISE  TAX  BILL— AMENDMENT  NO. 
637— TAX,  SPENDING  CUT  MEAS- 
URE REQUIRING  PRIORITIES  FOR 
POVERTY  WAR,  CITIES  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  H.R.  15414,  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.c 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  637)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  I— LIMrrATION  ON  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES;   IMPOSITION   OP    10   PER- 
CENT INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE 
"SEC.      101.     LIMITATION     ON     EXPENDI- 
TURES     DURING      FISCAL 
YEAR  1969. 

"(a)  Expenditures  under  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  (referred  to  in  the  budget 
message  of  the  President  as  totaling 
$186,100,000,000)  during  the  fiscal  ye.-.r 
ending  June  30.  1969.  shall  not  exceed  $182- 
100.000.000,  except  by  those  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $25,000,000,000  that  the  President 
may  determine  are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our 
military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"(b)  To  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
expenditure  such  amounts  from  such  appro- 
priations or  other  obllgatlonal  authority, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he 
may  prescribe,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  reserve  from  expenditure  any  amounts 
from  appropriations  or  other  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority available  for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)   education, 

"(2)   low-income  housing, 

"(3)   water  and  air  pollution  prevention. 

"(4)   prevention  and  detection  of  crime. 

"(5)    the  District  of  Coltmabla, 

"(6)  training  and  employment  of  disad- 
vantaged persons, 

"(7)   war  on  poverty, 
"SEC.   102    IMPOSITION    OP    10    PERCENT 
INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE. 

"(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  lia- 
bility) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  'PART   V — T.KX   St.TRCH.^RCE 

"  'Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge 

";SEC.  51.  TAX  SURCHARGE. 

"'(a)  Imposition  OF  Tax. — 

"'(1)  Calendar  year  taxpayers. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  impfosed  by  this  chap- 
ter and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b! , 
there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  income  cf 
every  person  whose  taxable  year  is  the  calen- 
dar year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the 
adjusted  tax  (as  defined  in  subsection  (o  i 
for  the  taxable  yer.r  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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"  'Calendar 

year 

Percent 

lndiviJu3is       Cor 

porooi 

1963 

7.5 

n 

1969_. 

5.0 

3 

"'(2)  FISCAL  TEAR  TAXPAYERS. — In  addition 
to  the  other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
and  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  In 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  surcharge  and  be- 


ginning before  July  1,  1969.  there  is  hereby 
rmpo6«i  on  the  Income  of  every  person  wh(^ 
taxable  year  is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 

^  "  ■'(A)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by  ,     .  ,  „^ 

•••(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  days  In  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
Te^rcharge  and  before  July  1.  1969  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
davs  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 

■•■(3)  Eftxctive  date  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  'effective  date  of 
the  surcharge'  means— 

"■(A)  January  1.  1968,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  and 

■•  '(B)  AprU  1,  1968,  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. „    v^ 

•••(b)  Low  INCOME  EXEMPTION— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  adjusted  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  does  not  exceed— 

•••(1)  $290,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  a  husband  and  wife  under  section  6013. 

"■(2)  $220,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
Who  is  a  head  of  household  to  whom  sec- 
tion 1(b)  applies,  or  »K«r   in 

•■'(3)  $145,  in  the  case  of  any  other  in- 
dividual (other  than  an  estate  or  trust). 
"•(c)  ADJUSTED  Tax  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a 
taxable  year  means  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 871(a)  or  section  881)  for  such  taxable 
year  reduced  by  any  credit  allowable  for 
such  year  under  section  37  (relating  to  re- 
tirement income)  computed  without  regard 
,  to  this  section. 

•"(d)     AUTHORITY    To   PRESCRIBE   COMPOSTTE 

Tax  Rates  and  Tables.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  mav  determine,  and  require  the  use 
Of  composite  tax  rates  incorporating  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  section  and  prescribe  regu- 
lations setting  forth  modified  optional  tax 
tables  computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  com- 
posite rates.  The  composite  rates  so  deter- 
mined may  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
percentage  point  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  If.  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  regula- 
tions setting  forth  modified  optional  tax 
tables  for  a  taxable  year.  then,  notwithstand- 
ing section  144(a).  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
to  Whom  a  credit  Is  allowable  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  37.  the  standard  deduc- 
tion may  be  elected  regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3. 

■••(e)  Estimated  Tax.— For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declarations  and  payments  of  es- 
timated income  tax  due  more  than  45  days 
(15  days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section— 
••  '(1 )  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  section  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11 
or  1201(a)  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated 
as  a  tax  imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201 
(a)  or  subchapter  L; 

"•(2)  the  term  "tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  individual  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year"  as  used  in  section  6654(d)(1),  shall 
mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  if  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  were  applicable  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  March  31,  1967,  and  beginning  be- 
fore April  1,  1908;  and 

•••(3)  the  term  "tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  corporation  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year"  as  used  in  section  6655(d)(1),  shall 
mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  if  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion were  applicable  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1966,  and  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1968. 

■'•f)   Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 

FATIONS  and  DIVUJENDS  on  CERTAIN  PREFERRED 

Stock  —In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  in— 
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•■■(1)  section  244(a)(2)  (relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  slock  of  a  public  utility) 

•••,2)  section  247(a)(2)  (relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  certain  dividends 
paid  bv  a  public  utility),  or 

"•i3)  section  922 Cii  (relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations) , 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegat*, 
be  increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  wliich 
t.ix  is  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  lor 
such    tixable    year. 

■•■,<»)  Withholding  ON  W.^oES.— In  the  case 
of  wages  naid  after  March  31.  1968.  and  be- 
fore iulv'  1.  1969.  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  section 
3402  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  in  lieu  of  the  tables  set 
forth  in  section  3042  (a)  or  (c)    ( 1 1 .' 

"(b)  Minimum  Distriuutions— Section 
963(bi  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum 
distributions  by  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended — 

••(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(2)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  i963 
AND  1968.—'.  and 

••(2)  tav  striking  out  the  heaaing  of  para- 
graph (3")  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(3)    Taxable   years   beginning   in    i965. 

1966      1967.    AND    AFTER    DECEMBER    31,    1968.—'. 

"(c)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

••  'Part  V.  Tax  surcharge' 
"(d)     EFFECTIVE    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply — 

••,1)  insofar  as  thev  relate  to  Individuals, 
wi-h  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31,  1968,  and  beginning  before  July 
1.  1969.  and 

••(2)  insofar  as  thev  relate  to  corporations, 
with  re'=pect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967,  and  beginning  before 
July  1,  1969."  ,  ,, 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS" 
Renumber  sections  2  through  7  of  the  bill 
as  sections  201  through  206,  respectively. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures,  to  impose  an 
Income  tax  surcharge,  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  rates  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  automobiles,  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments 
of  estimated  tax  by  corixirations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  propose  to  extend  the  ex- 
cise taxes  with  which  we  will  deal  ver> 
shortly.  ,     . 

Mv  amendment  would  set  new  pr.cri- 
ties  for  Government  spending  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  provide  a  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge,  and  require  a  net 
cut  in  Federal  Government  expenditures 
of  S4  billion. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  :s  de- 
signed to  implement  the  program  an- 
nounced on  March  6  by  a  group  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  other  body  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Goodell,  of  New 
York  T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  other  Representatives  who 
announced  the  program  may  be  prmteJ 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  names  of  the  Representatives  who 
announced  the  program  on  March  6.  are 

as  follows: 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R..  N.Y. 
and    member   of   House   Republican   Leader- 
ship) and  Representatives  W   E.  (BUI)  Brock 
,R      Tenn.).    Albert    H.   Quie    (R.,    Minn.), 
Howard  W.  Kobison  (R.,  NY),  Donald  Rums- 
feld   »R.  111.).  VVilli:.m  O    Cowcer    (R..  K^  I  ■ 
Gooree  Bush  iR..  Tex.).  WiUlam  Stelger  (R  . 
WIS)     William  H.  Ayres   .R..  O.).  Alphonzo 
Bell    (R..  Cal).   Edward  G.   Blester.  Jr.    (R.. 
Pa  )    Benjamin  B.  Blackburn  (R..  Oa.i.  Cloi- 
ence  J.  Drown.  Jr    iH  .  Oi,  Garry  Brown  (P., 
Muht.  James  C   Cleveland  (R  .  NK  ).  Barber 
B    Conablp.  Jr.   (R  .  N.Y...  Robert  J.  Corbel. 
,R      Pa).    John    P.     nelleiib.;ck    iR..   Ore-  I  . 
Robert  V.  Dennev  (R..  Nebr).  John  N.  Erlen- 
born   (R..  Ill  1.  Marvin  L.  Esch   (R..  MichJ . 
Paul  Mndlev  (R..  HI).  James  C.  Gardner  iR.. 
NO.  J..mcs  R.  Grover.  Jr.  ,  R..  NY).  Glll^rt 
Gude  ( R..  Md ) .  J..m:-s  Harvey  (  R.,  Mlch.K  Ed- 
w»rd  Hutchinson  iR..  Mich.),  Hastings  Keith 
,R      Mass.).    Dun    Kuykendall     ( R.,    Tenn.) 
Robert  McClory  (R..  111.).  Jack  H.  McDonald 
(R      Mich  1.    Clark   MacGregor    (R.,   Minn.), 
Charl'es  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.  (R.,  Md^)    Th°mas 
J   Mesklll  iR.,  Conn),  Robert  H.  Michel  (R.. 
Ill  )    Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R..  M" ) ,  Charles  A. 
Mosher    iR.  O.).  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr    (R., 
Mich  ).  William  V.  Roth   (R-,  Del.t.  Herman 
T   Schneebeil   (R..  Pa  ) .  Fred  Schwengel   ( R  , 
la  )    J  William  SUanton  iR..  O  ) ,  Burt  L.  Tal- 
cott"  (R..  Cal  ).  Fletcher  Thompson  (R..  Ga  ). 
Guv    Vander   Jagt    (R..    Mich).    Charles   W. 
Whalcn,  Jr.  (R..  O.) .  William  B.  Widnall  (R., 
N.J.),  Roger  H.  Zlon  (R,  Ind.). 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  same  objective  as  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  Williams],  the  ranking  Repubh- 
can  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance The  WUliams  amendment  would 
cut  expenditures  by  $8  bilUon.  My 
amendment  would  cut  expenditures  by 
$4  billion. 

The  plan  of  the  Republican  group  m 
the  other  body  is  to  cut  expenditures  by 
$6  5  billion,  and  restore  S2.5  biUion  as  a 
priority  to  the  cities,  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram manpower,  and  other  programs, 
which  would  reorder  priorities  and  deal 
with  problems  of  the  cities.  It  is  that  plan 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate. 

We  must  begin  to  break  the  deadlock 
betweeen  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress and  proceed  to  bring  our  economy 
into  iine  with  the  reality  of  our  wartune 
situation.  I  feel  the  program  proposed 
by  the  group  of  House  Republicans  pre- 
sents the  best  approach  because  it  at- 
temi:ts  to  assure  that  cuts  in  spendmg 
are  made  in  those  areas  where  expendi- 
tures can  be  deferred  while  reallocating 
current  expenditures  for  programs  de- 
signed to  fight  poverty  and  the  crisis  in 
the  cities. 

In  essence,  v.e  need  a  i  rogram  of  sen- 
sible austerity,  one  which  requires  the 
action  the  Nation  should  take  in  war. 
but  which  does  not  impose  counter-pro- 
ductive economies   that  compound  our 
grave  problems  in  the  cities. 
Mv  amendment  would — 
First  Provide  for  a  lO-i^ercent  tax  sur- 
charge on  corporations  and  individuals; 
Second.  Reciuire  a  mandatory  reduc- 
tion in  actual  Government  spending  of 
$4  billion  in  fiscal  year  19C9 ;  but 

Third  Specifically  exempt  from  such 
cuts  ex;3cnditures  for  the  military  effort 
in  Vietnam,  for  education,  low-income 
liousirtr,  water  and  air  pollution  preven- 
tion  rrevcntion  and  detection  of  cnme. 
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ator.  In  addition,  many  constituents  look 
upon  their  Senator  as  a  kind  of  ombudsman. 
Long  gone  Is  the  day  when  a  Senator  oould 
simply  legislate. 

That  Is  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  increased  workload  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
is  but  another  reason  for  the  public  to 
have  the  right  to  know  the  sources  of  a 
Senator's  income.  Surely  it  affords  some 
basis  for  assessing  the  time  and  efforts 
devoted  to  his  official  position. 

Tliese  are  but  some  of  the  reasons  that 
I  will  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Clark  to  require  public  reports 
of  the  financial  interests  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  asV  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CRITICS  OF  HANGINGS  IS 
RHODESIA  DENOUNCED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Critics  of  Hangings  in 
Rhodesia  Denounced,"  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpa trick,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  of  March  19,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Critics  op  Hangings  in  Rhodesia  DENOUNcra 
(By  James  J.  Kllpairlck) 

Rhodesia  has  been  suffering  lately  from  a 
very  bad  press.  The  State  Department  denies 
a  \isa  to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith.  The 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  shouts  down  a 
resolution  of  support  ftr  Rhodesia.  Back  in 
Salisbury,  right-wing  pressures  toward 
apartheid  grow  more  intense.  Delving  Queen. 
Pope,  and  world  opinion,  the  Smith  regime 
proceeds  T\-ith  the  hanging  cf  five  •'reedom 
fighters." 

.\C  the  United  Nations,  the  .^fro-.'Vsian 
bloc  demands  new  measures  against  Rho- 
desia, more  punitive  ths'.n  the  present  sanc- 
tions. A  lead  article  In  the  prestigious 
American  Journal  of  Intern.'.tional  Law  de- 
fends the  sanctions;  the  theory  of  the 
puthors,  one  of  them  a  Yale  professor,  is  that 
Rhodesia  has  offended  the  "shared  sensitivi- 
ties" of  her  neighbors,  and  thus  created  an 
actionable  threat  to  the  peace.  The  fury  is 
especially  Intense  in  England,  where  members 
of  Commons  denounce  Ian  Smith  as  "a 
murderer." 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Rhcdesian  gov- 
ernment, struggling  for  survival  in  a  hostile 
world,  has  taken  some  actions  in  recent 
months  that  American  friends  must  regret. 
Laws  relating  to  housing  and  to  segregation 
of  public  parks  are  steps  backward,  not  for- 
ward. The  Smith  government  has  not  im- 
peded the  reregistration  of  black  voters,  but 
it  has  done  little  to  encourage  the  .African 
f.anchise;  the  number  of  registered  blacks 
is  half  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

But  the  current  uproar,  touched  off  by  the 
fi .  e  hangings  ought  to  be  denounced  as  bla- 
t  'ni  hj"pocrisy  on  the  part  of  most  of  those 
who  are  whooping  it  up.  Macaulay  once  re- 


marked that  he  knew  of  no  spectacle  so  ridic- 
ulous as  the  British  public  In  one  of  Its  pe- 
riodical fits  of  morality.  This  current  fit  qual- 
ifies. And  no  spectacle  in  Africa  Is  more  con- 
temptible than  the  criticism  hurled  at  Rho- 
desia by  despotic  black  regimes  which  are 
themselves  guilty  of  bloody  crimes  and  the 
repression  of  political  freedoms. 

It  IS  said  th.at  the  five  condemned  men 
were  -freedom  fighters. "  Let  us  see  how  they 
fought  for  freedom. 

James  Ndhlamini  and  Victor  Mlambo  were 
members  of  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Crocodile  Gang.  They  threw  a  block  of  trees 
across  a  country  road.  When  a  white  farmer 
named  Oberholtzer  came  along,  with  his  wife 
and  small  daughter  in  the  car.  they  fell  upon 
him  with  knives  and  stones.  .\s  he  was  dying 
at  the  steering  wheel,  they  attempted  to  set 
the  c.ir  on  fire  in  an  effort  to  kill  the  woman 
:\nd  child.  This  was  a  light  for  freedom? 

Duly  Shadreck  waylaid  an  elderly  black 
man  at  midnight,  killed  him  with  an  axe, 
and  robbed  him  of  seven  shillings.  Noble,  was 
it  not? 

Fraiicis  Cliinisoro  Risa  and  Takauyare  Jere- 
miah stole  into  a  tribal  hut  where  a  sub- 
chief  named  Nedewedzo  was  sleeping  with 
his  wife.  They  tore  off  most  of  his  head  with 
a  shotgun  blast.  It  seems  an  odd  exercise  In 
self-determination. 

For  these  brutal  murders,  the  five  defend- 
ants were  brought  to  trial  in  the  High  Court 
of  Rhodesia.  They  had  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. In  each  case,  a  Judge  and  two  "assessors," 
under  the  Rhodesian  system,  found  them 
guilty  without  extenuating  circumstance. 
The  death  sentences  followed.  These  were 
sustained  on  appellate  review. 

Why  the  outcry?  In  terms  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, those  who  deplore  the  death  penalty 
may  deplore  its  imposition  anywhere.  But  as 
a  nialter  of  law.  these  punishments  were  pe- 
culiarly the  business  of  Rhodesia.  Pietistic 
Americans  might  restrain  themselves  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  3.857  executions 
were  carried  out  in  their  own  United  States 
between  1930  and  1966. 

It  !.s  said  that  Rhodesia  "defied  the  Quesn." 
But  the  Queen  in  this  affair  was  no  more  than 
a  pretty  figurehead:  the  clemency  decree 
came  from  the  Wilson  government,  which 
had  no  authoricy,  cv3n  under  the  pre-lnde- 
pendence  Rhodesian  constitution  of  1961,  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  inci- 
dent was  patently  trumped  up.  It  is  a  fair 
surmise  that  Wilson's  object  was  to  divert  the 
British  public  from  troubles  at  home  by  fab- 
ricating some  vicarious  outrage  abroad. 

One  expects  opportunism  from  the  Com- 
munists .and  hypocrisy  from  the  .'Vfro-Aslan 
bloc.  One  has  learned  to  expect  anything 
from  Harold  Wilson.  But  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  United  States,  which  once 
also  proclaimed  its  independence  from  the 
British  crown,  to  see  our  own  people  join 
in  the  calamity  howling  against  Rhodesia 
now  heard  across  the  land. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tile  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  may 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCISE  TAX  BILL— AMENDMENT  NO. 
637— TAX,  SPENDING  CUT  MEAS- 
URE REQUIRING  PRIORITIES  FOR 
POVERTY  WAR,  CITIES  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  H.R.  15414,  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  637)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  I— LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES;   IMPOSITION  OP   10  PER- 
CENT INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE 
"SEC.      101.     LIMITATION     ON     EXPENDI- 
TURES     DURING      FISCAL 
YEAR   1969. 
"(a)    Expenditures  under  the  budget  of  the 
United    States    (referred    to    in    the    budget 
message      of     the     President     as      totaling 
$186,100,000,000)      during     the     fiscal     year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  shall  not  exceed  $182  - 
100.000,000,  except  by  those  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $25,000,000,000  that  the  President 
may  determine  are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our 
military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"(b)   To  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
expenditure  such  amounts  from  such  appro- 
priations   or    other    obligatlonal    authority, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he 
may  prescribe,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  reserve  from  expenditure  any  amounts 
from  appropriations  or  other  obligatlonal  au- 
thority available  for  the  following  purposes : 
"(1)    education, 
"(2)   low-income  housing, 
"  ( 3 )   water  and  air  pollution  prevention, 
"(4)   prevention  and  detection  of  crime, 
"(5)   the  District  of  Columbia, 
"(6)    training   and   employment   of   disad- 
vantaged persons, 

"(7)  war  on  poverty, 
"SEC.  102  IMPOSITION  OF  10  PERCENT 
INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE, 
"(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  lia- 
bility) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  "PART  V — TAX  SURCHARGE 

"  'Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge 
."  'SEC.  51.  TAX  SURCHARGE. 

"'(a)  Imposition  OF  Tax. — 

"'il)  Calendar  year  taxpayers. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) , 
there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  income  cf 
every  person  whose  taxable  year  is  the  calen- 
dar year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the 
adjusted  tax  las  defined  in  subsection  (ci  I 
for  the  taxable  veer  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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"  'Calendar  year 


Percent 

lndi»iuU3is       Corporations 


1%8. 
1969. 


7.5 

5.0 


10 


"  '  ( 2 )  Fiscal  tear  taxpayers. — In  addition 
to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  In 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  eSectlve  date  of  the  surcharge  and  be- 


elnnlng  before  July  1,  1969.  there  is  hereby 
fmposed  on  the  Income  of  every  person  whose 
taxable  year  Is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
a  tax  equal  to— 

■"(A)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

■•  '(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  surcharge  and  before  July  1,  1969.  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"■(3)  Effective  date  defi.ned.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  'effective  date  of 
the  surcharge'  means— 

•"(A*  January  1.  1968,  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  and 

•••(B)  April  1,  1968,  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. „  ,w„„» 
"■(b)    Low   IKCOME   Exemption.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  adjusted  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  does  not  exceed— 

"'(1)  $290.  in  the  case  of  a  joint  rettirn 
of  a  husband  and  wife  under  section  6013. 

■"(2)  $220,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  head  of  household  to  whom  sec- 
tion Kb)  applies,  or 

"'(3)  $145,  in  the  case  of  any  other  in- 
dividual (other  than  an  estate  or  trust). 
••■(c)  Adjusted  Tax  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a 
taxable  year  means  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 871(a)  or  section  881)  for  such  taxable 
year  reduced  by  any  credit  allowable  for 
such  year  under  section  37  (relating  to  re- 
tirement income)  computed  without  regard 
to  this  section.  

"•(d)     AUTHORTTY   TO   PRESCRIBE   COMPOSTTE 

Tax  RATES  and  Tables— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  determine,  and  require  the  use 
of  composite  tax  rates  Incorporating  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  section  and  prescribe  regu- 
lations setting  forth  modified  optional  tax 
tables  computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  com- 
posite rates.  The  composite  rates  so  deter- 
mined may  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
percentage  point  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  If,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  regula- 
tions setUng  forth  modified  optional  tax 
tables  for  a  taxable  year,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing section  144(a).  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
to  whom  a  credit  Is  allowable  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  37,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion may  be  elected  regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3. 

••  •(e)  Estimated  Tax.— For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declarations  and  payments  of  es- 
timated income  tax  due  more  than  45  days 
(15  days  In  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section— 
"  '  ( 1 )  m  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  section  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11 
or  1201(a)  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated 
as  a  tax  Imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201 
(a)  or  subchapter  L; 

"•(2)  the  term  "tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  individual  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year"  as  tised  In  section  6654(dMl).  shall 
mean'  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  were  applicable  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  March  31,  1967,  and  beginning  be- 
fore April  1,  1908;  and 

•■•(3)  the  term  "tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  corporation  for  the  preceding  taxable 
ve-r"  as  used  in  section  6655(di(l),  shaU 
"mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  if  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion were  applicable  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1966,  and  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1968. 

•■•(f)   Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 

R^TIONS  and  DiVmE.NDS  ON  CEMAIN  PREFERRED 

Stock.— In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  In— 
CXIV 450"Psrt  G 


•••(1)  section  244(a)(2)  (relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utlUty). 

•••(2)  section  247(a)(2)  (relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  certain  dividends 
paid  bv  a  public  utility),  or 

•■•(3)  section  92^2(2 .  (relating  to  special 
deduction  for  V/estern  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations) , 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which 
t..x  is  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  lor 
such   tixable    year. 

■••(g)  \ViTHi:oi.Dir;c  ON  Waoes.- In  the  case 
of  wages  oaid  after  March  31.  1968,  and  be- 
fore July  1.  1969,  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  section 
3402  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  in  lieu  of  the  tables  set 
fori.h  in  section  3042  (a)  or  (O    (1).' 

"(b)  MINIMUM  Distributions —Section 
963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum 
distributions  by  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended — 

■■(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•■■(2)     TAXABLE     YEARS     BEGINNING     IN      1!}63 

AND  1968. — '.  and 

'■(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3')  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•••(3)   Taxable   years   beginning    in    J965. 

1966,    1967,    AND    AFTER    DECE.MBER    31.     1968.—'. 

"(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■  'Part  V.  Tax  surcharge' 
■•(d)    Eftective   Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply— 

••(1)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  individuals, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31.  1968,  and  beginning  before  July 
1.  1969.  and 

••(2)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967,  and  beginning  before 
July  1.  1969."  ,  „ 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS" 
Renumber  sections  2  through  7  of  the  bill 
as  sections  201  through  206,  respectively. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures,  to  Impose  an 
Income  tax  surcharge,  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  rates  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  automobiles,  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments 
of  estimated  tax  by  corporations,  and  lor 
other  purposes." 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  nm  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  propose  t3  extend  the  ex- 
cise taxes  with  v.hich  we  v.-ill  deal  very 
shortly. 

Mv  amendment  v.ould  set  new  pr:on- 
ties  for  Government  spendmg  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  provide  a  10- 
percpnt  tax  surcharge,  and  require  a  net 
cut  in  Federal  CTOvernment  expenditures 
of  S4  billion. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  ;s  de- 
signed to  implement  the  program  an- 
nounced on  March  6  by  a  group  of  Re- 
pubhcans  in  the  other  body  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Goodell.  of  New 
York  '  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  t'le 
names  of  the  other  Representatives  who 
announced  the  program  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  names  of  the  RepresenUtives  who 
annomiced  the  program  on  March  6.  are 

as  follows: 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R  .  N.Y. 
and   member   of   House   Republican   Leader- 
ship) and  Representatives  W   E.  (BUI)  Brock 
(R      Tenn.),    Albert    H.    Qule    (R.,    Minn.). 
Howard  W.  Robison  (  R.,  N.Y  ) .  Donald  Rums- 
feld   iR..  Ill.l.   Willi.'.m  O    Cowcer   (R.,  KyJ . 
George  Bush  (R..  Tex).  William  Stelger  (R., 
Wis  )     William  H.  Ayres   ,R.  O.).  Alphonzo 
Bell    (R     Cal),   Edward   G.   Blester,  Jr.    (R.. 
Pa  ).  Benjiimin  B.  Blackburn  (R..  Ga).  Ci.;:- 
enre  J    Drown.  Jr    (U  .  O  ),  Gurry  Brown  (R.. 
Mich  ..  J.imes  C   Clevcl.uid  )R    N  H  )  .  Barber 
B    Conable.  Jr.   ,R  .  N.Y.i.  RulHTt  J.  Cybctt 
(K      P..  t     John    H     Dellc.ib.u^k    .R..    Ore?). 
Robert  V.  Dennev  (R..  Nebr.) .  John  N.  Erlen- 
born   (R..  111).  M-irvln  L.  Esch   (R.,  Mich  J  , 
Paul  nndlev  iR..  HI).  James  C.  Gardner  (R.. 
N  C  1 .  J..mcs  R.  Grover.  Jr    (R.,  N.Y.) .  GlllH'rt 
Gude  ( R..  Md ) ,  Jum^-s  Harvey  i  R..  Mich.) ,  Ed- 
ward Hutchinson  i  R.,  Mich.) ,  Hastings  Keith 
(R      Mass.),    Dan    Kuykendall    (R..    Tenn.) 
Robert  McClory  (R..  in.).  Jack  H.  McDonald 
(R      Mich  ).    Clark   MacGregor    (R..   Minn). 
rh.-irles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  (R..  Md.),  Thomas 
J    Meskill  (R..  Conn.),  Robert  H.  Michel  (R  , 
111  )    Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R..  Md) ,  Charles  A. 
Mosher   )R..  O.),  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.    (R.. 
Mich  ),  William  V.  Roth   (R.,  Del),  Herman 
T    Schneebeli   iR..  Pa  ) .  Fred  Schwengel   (R. 
la  )    J.  William  Stanton  )  R.,  O. ) .  Burt  L.  1  al- 
colt  (R     Cal  ),  Fletcher  Thompson  (R..  Ga  ) , 
Guv    Winder   Jagt    (R..    Mich).    Charles   W. 
Whalcn.  Jr.  (R..  O.) ,  William  B.  Wtdnall  (R., 
N.J  ),  Roger  H.  Zion  (R.  Ind.). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  same  objective  as  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr  Williams],  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance The  Williams  amendment  would 
cut  expenditures  by  $8  billion.  My 
amendment  would  cut  expenditures  by 
$4  bilUon. 

The  plan  of  the  Republican  group  m 
the  other  body  is  to  cut  expenditures  by 
S6  5  billion,  and  restore  $2.5  bUlion  as  a 
priority  to  the  cities,  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, manpower,  and  other  programs 
which  would  reorder  priorities  and  deal 
with  problems  of  the  cities.  It  is  that  plan 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate. 

We  must  begin  to  break  the  deadlock 
betweeen  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress and  proceed  to  bring  our  economy 
into  line  with  the  reality  of  our  wartune 
situation.  I  feel  the  program  proposed 
by  the  group  of  House  Republicans  pre- 
sents the  best  approach  because  it  at- 
tempts to  assure  that  cuts  in  spendmg 
are  made  in  those  areas  where  expendi- 
tures can  be  deferred  while  reallocating 
current  expenditures  for  programs  de- 
signed to  ftght  poverty  and  the  crisis  in 
the  cities. 

In  essence,  v.e  need  a  j.rogram  of  sen- 
sible austerity,  one  which  requires  the 
action  the  Nation  should  take  in  war. 
but  which  does  not  impose  counter-pro- 
ductive  economies   that   compound  our 
grave  problems  in  the  cities. 
Mv  amendment  would — 
First.  Provide  for  a  10-i>ercent  tax  sur- 
chaive  on  corporations  and  individuals; 
Second.  Require  a  mandatory  reduc- 
tion in  actual  Government  spending  of 
$4  billion  :n  fiscal  year  19G9;  but 

Third  Specifically  exempt  from  such 
cuts  expenditures  for  the  military  effort 
in  Vietnam,  for  education,  low-income 
housing,  -.vatei  and  air  pollution  preven- 
tion  t  revcntion  and  detection  of  crime, 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  training  and 
employment  of  disadvantaged  persons 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

On  March  13  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  In  which  I  urged  him  to  call 
an  immediate  emergency  session  at  the 
White  House  of  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  and  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  to  re- 
solve the  present  dangerous  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
over  fiscal  policy  and  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  budget  priorities,  needed 
expenditure  cuts  to  meet  those  priorities 
and  on  the  tax  surcharge. 

To  date  no  such  action  has  been  taken, 
although  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
President  is  considering  the  suggestion 
embodied  in  this  amendment  and  as  far 
as  anyone  can  tell,  the  deadlock  remains 
unresolved.  The  resolution  of  this  dead- 
lock is  urgent  and  overrides  partisan 
politics.  At  stake  is  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  the  world  community  in  the 
managemeHt  of  the  American  economy 
and  in  view  of  recent  demonstrations  of  a 
serious  lack  of  confidence  abroad,  we 
must  take  Ewition  now  and  deal  with  in- 
flation in  an  effective  way. 

To  economic  questions  I  am  not  a 
Johnny-come-lately.  As  long  as  3  weeks 
ago,  In  this  Chamber  I  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  it  and  six  other  nations 
did  last  Sunday  with  respect  to  gold  and 
the  international  monetary  system. 

At  stake  also  is  the  survival  of  our  cities 
torn  today  by  dissent  and  crying  for 
revitalization.  Only  by  rearranging  our 
priorities,  by  reducing  si>ending  in  other 
areas  can  our  programs  directed  at  our 
urban  crisis  be  adequately  financed  under 
wartime  conditions.  While  we  still  have 
a  better  price  record  over  the  past  9  or 
10  years  than  sLx  other  major  irjdustrial 
countries,  during  the  past  2  years  only 
Canada  and  Japan  had  consumer  price 
increases  steeper  than  ours. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduce 
today  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue elxcise  taxes  on  communications 
services  and  on  automobiles.  The  amend- 
ment would  call  for  a  10  percent  tax  sm-- 
charge  on  corporations  and  individuals 
and  for  a  $4  billion  cut  in  fiscal  year  1969 
expenditures,  except  for  necessai-y  mili- 
tary expenditures  for  Vietnam,  for  edu- 
cation, low-income  housing,  water  and 
air  pollution  prevention,  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, training  and  employment  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Most  impoitantly  this  amendment 
would  require  a  careful  reassessment  of 
priorities  which  has  thus  far  been  absent 
from  the  administration's  economic 
strategy. 

I  imderstand  the  President  is  now 
ready  to  accept  cuts  of  this  magnitude 
and  this  is  what  is  needed  to  deal  with 
inflation  at  home  and  to  finance  the 
war  in  Vietnam  at  current  force  levels. 
„  In  my  judgment  steeper  cuts  in  spend- 
ing are  unrealistic  and,  at  this  time, 
would  very  likely  require  cuts  in  those 
domestic  programs  which  are  essential 
to  deal  with  the  manifold  and  unmet 
problems  of  our  urban  society. 

A  net  $4  billion  cut  in  the  fiscal  1969 


budget,  along  with  adoption  of  the  ad- 
ministration's $12.9  billion  package  of 
fiscal  proposals,  would  leave  a  deficit  on 
the  new  unified  budget  basis  at  a  level 
of  around  $4  billion,  which  is  considered 
acceptable  under  wartime  conditions  and 
one  which  could  be  financed  without 
crusiiing  pressure  on  our  capital  mar- 
kets. 

Enactment  of  these  anti-inflationary 
measures  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
submission  to  the  Cont^rcss  in  1968  of  a 
tax  reform  package  to  sprt-ad  the  tax 
burden  among  our  citizens  more  equi- 
tably. The  tax  reform  package  should 
include,  for  example,  the  reduction  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  from  27 '2  to  20 
percent  which  would  bring  an  estimated 
sa.'^O  million  into  the  Treasury.  I  support 
the  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware,  which  would 
bring  a  reduction  of  this  allowance  in 
three  stages.  I  agree  that  the  current 
fiscal  situation  cannot  wait  until  a  tax 
reform  package  is  enacted  but  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  expect  tliat  tax  re- 
form proposals  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress .so  that  hearings  can  begin  this 
year. 

Only  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam can  effectively  solve  our  fiscal  crisis, 
make  possible  the  allocation  of  large 
resources  for  our  cities,  and  bring  our 
l>alance-of-payments  deficit  under  con- 
trol. Even  the  President's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  admits  that  Vietnam 
has  absorbed  25  percent  of  the  country's 
growth  since  1965.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  I  favor  tiie  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  war  as  do  most  Americans  and  I  be- 
lieve so  now.  However,  I  see  no  other 
choice  but  to  pay  for  this  war  as  long 
as  the  fighting  continues.  Any  other 
course  would  be  irresponsible. 

I  urge  the  administration  again  to  call 
for  the  tax  surcharge  in  the  name  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  then  they  will  get  it. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  kid  them- 
selves and  the  American  people,  they 
will  not. 

In  my  January  31  statement  on  the 
domestic  situation,  among  other  steps, 
I  called  for  a  10-percent  tax  surcharge 
and  a  reallocation  of  54  billion  within 
tlie  proposed  fiscal  1969  budget  for  such 
high  priority  items  as  job  training,  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  and  poverty.  In 
view  of  events  since  that  time,  partic- 
ularly the  recent  gold  rush,  it  is  evident 
that  the  dollar  is  in  grave  danger  and 
cuts  in  fiscal  1969  spending  are  un- 
avoidable. Unless  inflation  is  brought  un- 
der control,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  deal  with  our  domestic 
problems. 

In  drafting  my  amendment.  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  proposals  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  WiLLWMs].  Incidentally,  he  made 
his  proposals  for  fiscal  restraint  on  the 
same  day.  January  31,  as  I  did,  and  our 
proposals  paralleled,  which  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  coimtry  and  to 
many  of  us  here,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  are  considered  hot  neces- 
sarily to  have  the  same  ideological  out- 
look. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  also  considered 
the  proposals  of  the  able  Republican 
House  group  of  which  I  spoke,  headed  by 


Representative  Charles  Goodell,  of  New 
York.  I  think  their  proposal  is  so  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  adopting  it,  with  their  per- 
mission, and  am  introducing  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  excise  tax  bill. 

I  concluded  that  a  cut  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  proposed  by  the  House  Re- 
publican group — a  reduction  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  coupled  with  re- 
allocation of  $2.5  binion  yielding  a  net 
of  -34  biUion — was  what  the  situation 
called  for.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  one  of  the  23  items  slated  for  cuts 
in  the  Goodell  proposal,  I  can  live  with 
most  of  them;  and  I  believe  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  could  live  with 
most  of  them  under  present  wartime 
conditions. 

I  realize  that  the  Goodell  proposal 
called  for  a  $6.5  billion  cut  followed  by 
a  S2.5  billion  increase  to  finance  a  hu- 
man renewal  fund;  however,  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  tax  measure  rather  than 
with  an  appropriations  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  re- 
quire a  $4  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures which  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  proposal  of  the  Goodell  group. 

The  reallocation  of  $2.5  billion  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  our  urgent  urban 
problems  is  fully  justified  and  repre- 
sents a  relatively  small  sum,  consider- 
ing that  we  spend  as  much  in  a  month 
in  Vietnam  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
problems  disclosed  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

I  like  very  much  the  idea  of  a  realloca- 
tion of  priorities  which  the  Goodell  pro- 
posal contains,  because  the  administra- 
tion is  not  doing  it,  much  as  I  think  that 
it  should.  So,  we  have  to  do  it  for  them. 
That  is  not  the  best  way,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  it  is  made  available  to  us. 

The  measures  Senator  Williams  and  I 
propose  are  clearly  measures  that  are 
dictated  by  the  current  emergency.  They 
must  be  followed  by  a  fundamental  re- 
examination of  our  national  priorities — 
about  which  the  President's  budget  spoke 
a  great  deal  and  did  little  if  anything — 
and  our  Federal  budget.  Clearly  new  and 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
urban  America  and  less  on  programs 
which  have  long  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. This  will  be  a  most  diflQcult  task 
which  should  be  carried  out  in  a  non- 
political  manner.  As  long  ago  as  1963  the 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  from  the  Senate — pro- 
posed a  nonpartisan  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Expenditure  Policy  to  establish 
priorities  in  public  spending  and  to  iden- 
tify those  activities  which  could  be  better 
performed  and  with  superior  effective- 
ness by  State  and  local  governments  and 
by  the  private  sector.  We  repeated  that 
recommendation  in  1964  only  to  have  it 
rejected  outright  by  the  administration 
in  both  years. 

It  was  never  more  pertinent  than  to- 
day. I  hope  very  much  that  as  a  i^erma- 
nent  suggestion,  the  administration  will 
take  kindly  to  the  idea.  But,  first  and 
foremost,  we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 
The  hour  is  perhaps  even  too  late  now.  I 
am  submitting  the  amendment,  there- 
fore, which  I  feel  within  the  limits  of 
prudence  will  give  proper  attention  to 
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the  crisis  in  the  cities,  which  the  amend- 
ment Is  capable  of  doing. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resmned  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  tS.  Res.  266)  to 
provide  standards  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment.  As 
he  is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
today,  he  asked  me  to  have  a  statement 
of  his  placed  in  the  Record  which  he  has 
had  prepared,  indicating  support  for  the 
pending  amendment. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  supporting  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse 
The  Congress  continues  to  be  the  one 
branch  of  the  federal  government  where 
public  confidence  in  honesty  and  ethical 
practices  has  never  been  flrnily  earned  and 
probably  not  deserved.  It  Is  the  fault  of 
Congress  Itself.  We  have  written  statutes  to 
codify  ethical  practices  In  the  executive  civil 
service,  and  among  the  Judiciary.  But  we 
have  neither  sUitutes  nor  codes  for  the 
standards  of  Congress  In  which  the  public 
can  have  any  confidence. 

It  would  be  Impractical  to  apply  the  same 
statutes  to  Congress  as  apply  to  the  civil 
service,  since  there  is  no  tenure  in  Congress, 
either  for  members  or  for  their  staffs.  But 
there  Is  one  protection  which  we  continue 
to  deny  the  public.  It  is  the  knowledge  upon 
which  to  pass  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion.  ^  .      _ 

It  was  in  1946  that  I  introduced  In  the 
Senate  the  first  measure  caUlng  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interests  of  mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress.  The  Senate  was  plagued 
then  with  conamodity  speculation  by  mem- 
bers by  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  particular.  I  have  introduced  that 
measure,  with  variations  to  expand  its  cov- 
erage. In  every  Congress  since  that  time.  My 
current  bUl  is  S.  313. 

Give  the  voters  the  information  about  the 
financial  income,  assets,  and  liabUitles  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  they  will  decide 
whether  the  votes  he  casts  and  the  position 
he  takes  upon  the  issues  are  financially  self- 
serv-tng  to  the  degree  that  he  should  be  re- 
tired from  Congress.  That  is  the  fheck  we 
need.  That  is  the  means  whereby  we  can 
reassure  the  American  people  that  their  Con- 
gress, like  their  civil  servants,  are  not  using 
public  office  for  personal  gain. 

Until  we  have  such  a  system  of  full  public 
disclosure,  the  halls  of  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  clouded  by  rumors  and  suspicion. 
And  deservedly  so. 

For  what  we  have  in  the  pending  measure 
as  it  came  from  the  Ethics  Committee  is  an 
effort  to  take  care  of  the  evils  that  have 
already  been  exposed,  but  nothing  more.  It 
Is  the  utmost  minimum,  aimed  at  those 
cases  of  unethical  practice  that  we  have  al- 
ready uncovered  and  passed  judgment  upon. 
What  it  suggests  is  that  in  place  of  a  gen- 
eral code  of  ethics,  we  will  only  correct  each 
unethical  practice  as  it  is  dragged  out  into 
public  view,  and  that  all  our  remedies  will 
come  after  the  public  has  the  goods  on  some 
member  of  Congress. 

That  Is  no  way  to  restore  public  confidence. 
It  can  only  enhance  public  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  lot  more  going  on  here  than  they 


suspected,  and  about  which  we  do  not  want 
anvone  to  know. 

i  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
co-sponsor  the  pending  amendment  with  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Clark,  who 
h.T;  done  so  much  to  advance  this  principle 
within  the  Senate.  I  believe  our  amendment 
is  the  onlv  real,  solid,  meaningful  improve- 
ment in  Congressional  standards  of  ethics 
and  conduct  that  we  can  adopt. 


Mr.  cLaRK.  Mr.  President.  I  de.sire  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  pending  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis). 
Just  before  adjournment  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  a 
short  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment.  I  should  like  briefly 
to  comment  on  what  he  had  to  say  at 
that  time. 

I  honor  and  respect  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  again  wish 
to  congratulate  him  for  the  fine  work  the 
committee  has  done  under  his  chairman- 
Eliip  in  bringing  the  present  resolution 
creating  new  Senate  rules  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississiopi,  with  regard  to  ethical  con- 
duct of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  how 
the  Senate  should  check  on  it,  and  my 
philosophy  are  quite  different. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  states — 
and  I  am  now  referring  to  his  comments 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday,  page  6960 : 

Before  a  man  ever  gets  to  the  Senate  he  is 
passed  upon  by  the  electorate  of  lUs  State 
which  aiwavs  includes  a  great  many  people 
of  dlscrmiiiiating  thought,  intuition,  and 
evaluation.  The  battle  is  fought  out  on  the 
firing  line  and  between  the  parties.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  pass  upon  the  facts  and  they 
pass  upon  the  man.  The  people  judge  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  man  and  the  problems 
he  will  face. 

There  is  a  refining  and  filling-out  process 
that  has  been  going  on  in  our  country  for 
almost  200  years.  That  has  been  a  major  part 
of  the  committee's  thinking  on  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  a  fact,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  any  disclosure 
amendment  at  all.  I  would  aver  that  it 
is  not  a  fact.  I  would  aver  that  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country  there 
have  been  instances  after  instances 
where,  because  the  people  did  not  know 
what  they  should  have  known  about  a 
candidate  running  for  the  Senate,  they 
v^ere— let  us  not  say  duped— but  misled 
into  voting  for  a  man  who  did  not  have 
the  proper  qualifications  or  the  integrity 
to  serve  in  this  body. 

It  so  happens  that  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have  refer- 
ence to  candidates  for  the  Senate,  but 
the  proposed  rules  do  not  deal  at  the 
moment  \^lth  candidates  for  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1 
has  an  amendment  which  he  will  offer, 
and  which  I  shall  support,  which  would 
impose  the  same  disclosure  requirements 
on  candidates  as  would  be  imposed  on 
Senators  by  the  pending  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morsl]  said  in  his  statement  which  I  just 
placed  in  the  Record: 

The  Congress  continues  to  be  the  one 
branch  of  the  federal  government  where 
public  confidence  In  honesty  and  ethical 
practices  has  never  been  firmly  earned  and 


probably  not  deserved.  It  is  the  fault  of 
Congress  Itself.  We  have  written  statutes  to 
codify  ethical  practices  In  the  executive  civil 
service  and  among  the  Judiciary.  But  we 
have  neither  statutes  nor  codes  for  the 
standards  of  Congress  in  which  the  public 
can  have  any  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  quite  correct  in  his 
comments,  as  part  of  his  statement 
which  I  have  just  read,  that  I  believe  wi- 
nced public,  not  merely  private,  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  affairs  of 
Senators. 

Actually,  the  matter  which  brouglit 
the  whole  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  dealt  in  large  part  with  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  our  Members  before  he 
was  in  the  Senate  as  such,  and  dealt  with 
conduct  outside  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  furtlu'r 
stated : 

A    candidate    Is    examined,    exposed,    lUid 
picked    to   pieces    to   a    considerable    extent 
Many  of  the  people  know  the  man  personally. 
where   he   was   reared,   what   his  habits   :.re. 
what  property  he  holds,  and  what  his  faults 

The  people  pass  on  all  of  these  factots. 
They  pass  upon  the  man.  his  moral  char- 
acter und  fiber.  Thev  know  what  he  will  do 
under  pressure.  They  know  what  he  will  clo 
under  coercion.  They  know  what  he  wiU 
do  under  political  persuasion.  The  people 
have  a  good  idea  as  to  that  when  they  dcli'o- 
erately  select  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Brewster  in  the 
chair),  with  all  deference  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi,  I  would  cate- 
gorically deny  that  statement  as  to  what 
happens  when  a  man  runs  for  the 
Senate.  ,  ^.     , 

It  may  well  be  that  in  a  relatively 
small  State  with  a  restrictive  franchise, 
such  as  the  fine  State  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  represents,  his  statement  may 
in  part  be  true.  But  I  can  assure  him  and 
other  Senators  that  it  is  not  true  in  a 
large  State  with  a  huge  urban  popula- 
tion, or  even  a  relatively  smaU  State  with 
a  large  urban  population,  such  as  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Certainly  it  is  not 
true  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  lUinois,  Massachusetts,  and 
clsewhei'e. 

In  those  States,  it  is  a  rare  thing  when 
a  majority  of  the  electorate  know  the 
man  who  is  running  for  the  Senate.  More 
often  than  not.  he  is  just  a  name  to 
them.  It  is  for  that  reason,  among  oth- 
ers, that  I  believe  the  most  extensive 
amount  of  public  disclosure  is  highly  de- 
sirable before  a  man  reaches  the  Senate, 
and  is  equally  desirable  after  he  reaches 
the  Senate. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  public  dis- 
closure of  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi further  points  out  in  his  argu- 
ment that  the  original  record  of  the  fi- 
nances of  a  Senator,  secret  though  it  may 
be,  does  provide  what  might  be  called 
a  secret  weapon  which  could  be  used 
against  him  if  he  were  not  actually  acting 
in  a  manner  of  integrity  with  regard  to 
his  finances:  but  that  is.  indeed,  a  frau 
tool  with  which  to  create  for  this  t:reat 
body  the  same  ethical  standards  which 
we  require  for  members  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  hidden, 
financial  statement  is  adequate  in  any 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  has 
brought  the  Senate  into  such  grave  dis- 
repute from  time  to  time  during  its  his- 
tory, and  particularly  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Penally,  the  committee  says  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  rule  which  they 
propose  is  the  American  rule.  I  must  say 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  bringing  patriot- 
ism into  this  particular  debate.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  pending  amendment 
is  any  less  American  than  the  rule  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here,  in  all  candor, 
is  to  deal,  in  a  commonsense  way,  and 
hopefully  without  emotion,  with  a  prob- 
lem of  ethics  which  has  vexed  this  body 
all  too  frequently  all  through  its  history. 
but  particularly  during  the  last  few 
years,  with  the  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred with  which  all  Senators  are  famil- 
iar. So  I  do  not  believe  calling  one  way 
the  American  way  and  implying  that  the 
other  way  is  im- American  is  helpful.  I 
therefore  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wanted  to 
check  this  situation.  In  talking  with  the 
Senator  yesterday,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  interests  in  oil  fields  in  Louisiana, 
and  other  interests,  from  which  he  re- 
ceives income.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  not  elected  because  of  any  oil  in- 
terests he  might  have  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
His  work  as  the  mayor  of  a  large  city. 
I  believe,  is  far  more  of  a  recommenda- 
tion to  be  a  public  official,  because  his 
work,  which  was  excellent  and  of  high 
grade,  qualified  him  far  more  than  any 
possessions  he  might  have  otherwise.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  candi- 
dates for  oflBce  be  judged  by  the  electo- 
rate, and  I  do  not  think  tlie  dollar  signs 
make  any  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  my  private 
life  or  in  my  financial  affairs  which,  had 
they  been  disclosed  in  my  ruiining  for 
the  Senate,  or  for  mayor,  for  that  matter, 
would  have  made  any  difference ;  but  I  do 
think  my  constituents  were  at  that  time, 
and  are  now,  entitled  to  know  what  mat- 
ters may  involve  confiicts  of  interest 
when  I  am  called  on  to  vote  on  a  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  With  his  permission,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  I  be  allowed,  without  the 
Senator's  losing  the  fioor,  to  propose  for 
us  jointly,  an  amendment  to  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  the  fioor  in  order  that  the 
Senator  may  propose  that  amendment. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  like  to  ask  me  to  yield  to 
him  first. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield, 
if  it  is  all  right  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  states  that  the 
reports  would  be  filed  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  who  would  make  them  avail- 
able for  insi:>ection  by  members  of  the 
public  under  appropriate  regulations.  I 
wondered  what  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  meant  by  "appropriate  regu- 
lations." Something  is  either  public  or  is 
not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  public.  The  regula- 
tions would  deal  administratively  with 
how  the  public  would  be  able  to  see  them. 
For  example,  we  would  not  want  to  have 
them  stand  in  long  lines.  We  would  want 
to  have  certain  hours.  We  would  want 
to  have  restrictions,  if  copies  were  to  be 
made  of  the  records,  that  the  originals 
would  be  maintained.  It  is  that  kind  of 
regulation  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read 
the  language  into  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  quote  from  page  6,  line  1  of  the 
amendment : 

4  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  sliall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall 
he  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  shall  be  made  in  .such  manner 
and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  Comp- 
troller General  may  provide  for  the  group- 
ing within  such  reports  and  certificates  of 
items  which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to 
be  disclosed  whenever  he  determines  that 
separate  itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible 
or  IS  not  reqiured  for  acctirate  disclosure  with 
respect  to  such  items. 

And  so  on.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl.xrk  1  and  myself.  I  offer  the  following 
amendment  to  oiu'  amendment,  if  the 
clerk  will  please  take  it  down. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  conferred  with  me 
on  this  amcndmen*.,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  was  offering  it  for  both  of 
us. 

On  page  2.  line  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  so,  in  a 
.sense.  I  am  offering  it  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Is  that  agreeable 
with  the  Senator?  If  not,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  in  the  following  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  hone 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  reason 
for  objecting  except  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  amendment  is  on  page 
2,  line  3,  after  the  word  'value, "  the  sen- 


tence starting  out  "The  fair  market 
value,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"or  in  the  case  of  each  specified  parcel 
of  real  property,  the  assessed  value." 

That  ends  the  amendment  except  for 
the  excission  of  the  words  on  lines  5.  6. 
and  7  "exclusive  of  any  dwelling  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
his  immediate  family,"  and.  on  lines  21 
and  22,  "other  than  a  dwelling  occui)ied 
as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  membf  rs  of 
his  immediate  family. ' 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  explain  the 
amendment,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  1  Mr.  Williams  1  that 
in  the  case  of  real  estate,  it  might  be  a 
real  hardship  for  a  person  to  make  a 
declaration  of  actual  value.  It  might  be 
against  his  interests.  It  might  be  used 
against  him  in  litigation  or  by  tax  au- 
thorities, and  whatnot.  So,  since  we  arc 
requiring  identification  of  each  parcel  of 
real  estate,  we  think  the  purpose  will  be 
served  by  merely  having  it  listed  in  this 
way  with  the  assessed  value. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  proposed  amendment 
and  express  my  reaction  to  it  and  my  in- 
terpretation of  its  effect  on  the  standing 
of  the  Senate  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  say  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  the  Clark  amendment,  it 
is  obviously  a  rejection  of  the  committee, 
because  the  Clark  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  before  the  com- 
mittee was  organized  and  before  it  was 
given  the  job  assigned  to  it.  The  Senate 
rejected  that  amendment,  and  then  ap- 
pointed the  committee.  Now,  after  the 
committee  has  done  its  work,  if  we  come 
in  with  our  report  and  the  Clark  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Senate  is  telling 
us  in  effect  that  the  committee  has 
failed. 

But  I  think,  more  seriously,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Clark  amendment  represents 
a  feeling  by  the  Senate  that  it  has  no 
faith,  in  itself  and  no  faith  in  its  Mem- 
bers. Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  dis- 
closiu-e,  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  way,  about  his  assets  or  his  income 
or  any  other  feature  of  his  private  life 
is  perfectly  free  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
_  prohibition  against  it. 

It  has  been  my  observation — and  I  say 
It  in  all  kindness— that  I  think  many,  if 
not  all.  of  my  colleagues  who  have  de- 
cided to  make  a  disclosure  of  their  per- 
sonal assets  and  income  have  done  so 
because  they  thought  it  would  help  them 
politically.  Tliey  think  they  would  have 
a  political  advantage.  Then,  apparently, 
they  are  not  quite  sure  about  that,  be- 
cause they  want  to  force  their  point  of 
view  on  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
maybe  with  a  little  bit  of  the  fear  that  it 
may  not  be  so  good  a  political  advantage 
and  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  the 
same  burden  on  the  rest  of  us. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
is  no  pohtical  advantage  or  disadvantage 
one  way  or  another.  Over  the  years. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  disclosed 
their  assets  and  their  income.  That  dis- 
closure  appears   on   the   page   of   their 
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hometown  paper  for  a  day.  and  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  for  a  day.  and 
then  is  forgotten.  „i„<„„ 

There  are.  however,  in  my  opinion, 
some  very  serious  moral  factors  involved 
in  this  attempt  at  forced  disclosure  of 
the  essentially  private  lives  and  activities 
of  Members  of  this  body. 

There  are  those  who  claun  that  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate.  But  to  make  that  arguinent, 
they  have  to  say.  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  rather  plainly  say  a 
minute  or  two  ago,  that  they  believe  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  their  faith 
in  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  m  my 
opinion,  i/ a  joint  and  official  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us  that 
we  probably  have  something  to  hide  and 
that  the  only  way  the  American  people 
can  be  protected  is  to  force  a  complete 
revelation  of  all  of  the  aspects  of  our 
financial  and  economic  lives— a  condi- 
tion that  is  required  of  no  other  Amen- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  proposed  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 

What  right  do  we  have,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  to  require  a  Senator  s 
wife  to  disclose  her  personal  affairs? 
She  has  a  right  to  have  such  matters 
as  separate  and  apart  as  she  may  wlsn, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
husband.  And  what  right  do  we  have 
to  require  that  one's  brother  or  his  sis- 
ter or  his  son  or  daughter,  disclose  their 
private  affairs?  They  are  not  running 
for  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  never  will. 
What  business  is  it  of  the  Senate's  what 
those  people  may  own  personally  and 

privately?  .     ^    j  ^„„ 

Mr  BENNETT.  This  just  demon- 
strates to  me  that  we  are  deaUng  with 
something  that  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

If    you    assume    that    a    Senator    is 
crooked,  and  you  also  agree  that  he  is 
smart,  if  he  has  an  asset  that  he  wants 
concealed,  he  can  conceal  it. 
•     This  is  essentially  a  test  of  Senators 
own  moral  sUndards,  as  I  said  at  some 
length  yesterday.  If  everyone  of  us  is  to 
be  forced  to  reveal  all  the  income  and 
assets  of  himself,  his  spouse,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  his  children,   and  we 
then  go  into  the  records  of  every  corpo- 
ration of  which  he  may  be  an  officer,  or 
any  trust  of  which  he  may  be  either  a 
trustee  or  a  beneficiary,  pretty  soon  we 
have  not  only  invaded  the  privacy  of 
every  Senator,  but  have  also  invaded  the 
privacy  of  a  lot  of  innocent  people  who 
have    no    connection    at    all    with    the 

By  forcing  all  of  us  to  make  a  com- 
plete statement  which  is  not  required  of 
anyone  else,  either  in  Government  or 
private  Ufe,  we  label  ourselves  as  guilty; 
and  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  further  about 
that.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wish  me  to  yield  further? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wiU  yield  further,  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  further  question. 

Is  there  not  a  difference  between  the 


situation  that  exists  in  the  execut  ve 
branch  and  that  m  the  legislative 
branch,  in  that  in  the  executive  branch, 
in  many  instances,  decisions  must  be 
made  where  the  sole  person  who  makes 
the  decision  can  make  it  possible  for 
someone  to  succeed  or  faU  in  obtaining 
a  contract  or  other  advantage  from  the 
Government? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  coi- 

r6ct 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  Senator, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  one  vote  out 
of  100-  and  his  job  in  the  legislative 
branch  is  often  only  a  part-time  en- 
deavor Even  if  his  one  vote  is  successful 
in  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  still  o^  "o,ii^<-imate 
effect  until  a  majority  of  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  also  voted  favorably. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  that  tne 
Senator  brought  that  up.  A  great  deal 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain historical  instances  in  the  past, 
men,  particularly  those  who  have  been 
invited  to  serve  in  the  President  s  Cabi- 
net have  been  brought  before  the  Senate 
and  have  had  all  the  information  about 
their  private  investments  stripped  away 
from  them,  largely,  it  has  been  argued, 
to  avoid  embarassing  the  President  or 
hurting  him  pvolitically. 

But  that  does  not  continue.  Men  in  im- 
portant, policymaking  jobs,  while  their 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  reqmred, 
are  usually  expected  to  give  that  infor- 
mation to  the  committee  that  recom- 
mends their  confirmation:  and  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  can  handle  the 
information  in  any  way  he  pleases.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  where  it  has  been 
made  public,  as  by  publication  m  the 
newspapers,  as  has  been  inferred;  and 
persons  who  are  appointed  to  jobs  that 
do  not  require  confirmation  are  usually 
asked  by  their  superiors  for  a  list  of  their 
assets,  upon  examination  of  which  the 
superior  will  say.  "You  had  better  get 
rid  of  this,  because  it  may  become  em- 
barrassing either  to  you  or  to  me.    and 
the  superior  then  locks  the  list  up  in  his 
safe,  one  cannot  go  down,  for  example, 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ask  to 
be  shown  a  list  of  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  of  any  policy- 
making official  under  them. 

Yet  one  of  the  arguments  that  has  been 
used  in  support;  of  such  proposals  as  this 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  impose  on  others 
a  standard  we  do  not  impose  on  ourselves^ 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  recall  when,  some 
vears  ago,  John  McCone  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  When  the  time  for 
his  confirmation  came,  he  filed  his  com- 
plete financial  report,  and  when  it  was 
discussed  by  former  Senator  Knowland 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  we 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  except 
one  or  two  particular  items  which  might 
be  questionable,  amounting  to  about  & 


percent  of  the  total  assets  of  Mr  Mc- 
Cone. When  that  matter  was  called  to 
his  attention,  he  said.  "What  wil  I  do? 

I  said,  "If  you  want  my  advice,  seU 
these  two  items." 

A  month  later,  he  came  to  me  and  saia. 
"Do  I  owe  you  any  money?" 

I  asked,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
He  said     I  sold  those  two  items,  and 
they  both  sub.sequently  dropped  in  price; ' 
So  the  disclosure  is  not  always  a  mat- 
ter of  embarrassment:  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens entirely  differently.  Not  long  ago  the 
Senator   from   Washington    I  Mr.   Jack- 
son 1   the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and   Insular   Affairs,    and   the 
members  of  his  verj-  fine  committee  ex- 
amined some  people  and  felt  there  was 
sufficient   reason   why   an   apjwintment 
.should  not  be  approved,  and  the  matter 
was  worked  out  without  embarrassment 
The  Senator  from  Utah  Is  a  sound,  soUd 
businessman,  and  knows  how  these  sit- 
uations arise.  »T„.^,,vo 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  appie- 

ciate  that  comment.  Recently  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  new  SecreUry  of  De- 
fend Mr.  Clark  Clifford.  I  ask  Senators 
whether  they  read  anything  about  any 
requ\rement'that  Mr.  Clifford  publicly 
state  what  his  assets  were.  He  did  not  do 
so  I  believe  I  remember  seeing  a  general 
statement  that  he  had  satisfied  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  had  no  assets  that  were  in 
confiict  with  his  job:  but  we  did  not  find 
the  assets  of  Mr.  Clark  Chfford  listed 

'""Sn^ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
terested in  this  colloquy,  but  I  believe 
there  is  one  important  difference  between 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch  which  should  not  be 
o'eriooked.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
committee  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,   when   he   uas 
chaiman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
he  heads,  when  we  examined  the  aflai  s 
or  people  who  were  appointed,  particu- 
l.riv  in  the  interior  Department,   and 
what  the  senator  says  is  entirely  true. 
The  important  difference  is  this,  how- 
ever:   When    the    President    Picks    Mr 
Jones,  we  will  say.  to  be  a  member  of  his 
Sbinet  or  to  fill  a  high-ranking  position 
in  the  Government,  he  may  choose  a  man 
who  IS  not  even  generally  weU  known 

^"hI  mStTe'v  •  ry  well  known  In  his  own 
profeSnal  area,  and  that  may  be  the 
exact  reason  why  the  President  chooses 
him:  but  he  may  not  be  generally  known 
even  in  his  own  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  be 
elected  to  either  House  of  Coneress  with- 
out being  well  known  in  his  congressional 
district,  if  not  throughout  his  State-  So 
when  a  man  announces,  as  in  our  case. 
That  he  wants  to  run  for  the  Senate,  he 
opens  himself  up  completely  and  entirely 
to  whatever  questions,  v^'hatever  sta^- 
ments,  whatever  innuendoes  any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  might  make-and  God 
knows  that  includes  an  awful  lot  of  crack- 

^Thappen  to  feel  strongly  about  this 
matter.  I  feel  that  a  Senator  has  a  right 
to  retam  some  of  his  own  privacy.  I  have 
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now  run  for  statewide  office  five  times.  I 
have  been  elected  each  time  with  an  in- 
creasing majority,  both  by  number  of 
votes  and  by  percentage.  And  never  in  all 
of  that  time  have  I  ever  had  anyone  in  a 
meeting  or  by  letter  or  otherwise  ask 
about  the  state  of  my  finances.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  [Mr.  Ander- 
son! the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  fMr. 
StehnisI  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Beknett]  or  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  they  simply  will  not  elect  him 
in  the  future,  and  they  certainly  will  not 
return  him  to  the  Senate. 

This  points  to  the  one  essential  differ- 
ence that  exists,  and  this  is  a  very  easy 
argument  that  is  used  because  it  appeals 
to  the  stupid.  It  is  said  that  the  people 
of  the  executive  branch  have  to  reveal 
what  they  have  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed. It  is  said  that  Congress  there- 
fore should  do  the  same. 

The  facts  are  that  each  and  every 
Member  of-  the  Senate  has  already,  and 
in  some  cases  several  times,  laid  him- 
self out  before  the  people  of  his  State. 
The  people  of  his  State  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  ask  every  question  they 
wanted  to  ask.  And  if  the  man  had  not 
answered  those  questions  satisfactorily, 
he  would  not  be  here.  So,  we  have  this 
screening  process  before  the  public  itself 
which  is  not  true  with  the  executive 
branch,  and  herein  lies  the  difference. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  return  to 
this  guilt  concept.  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment requires  each  of  us  to  make  an  es- 
sential confession  that  we  may  be  guilty 
and  that  the  only  way  we  can  reassure 
our  friends  is  to  spread  aU  of  the  infor- 
mation about  our  economic  life,  what 
we  own,  and  what  our  income  is,  before 
the  people. 

This  is  a  reversal  of  the  basic  American 
concept  on  which  our  whole  law  rests. 
That  concept  is  that  a  man  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

The  pending  measure,  however,  states 
to  us: 

You  must  prove  you  are  not  guilty  by  tell- 
ing us  everytliing  before  you  can  serve  in  the 
Senate. 

To  go  back  to  another  concept  of  guilt 
that  has  been  customarily  discussed  over 
the  years,  particularly  by  my  more  liberal 
friends,  by  requiring  such  a  disclosure, 
we  would  be  reverting  to  the  essential 
concept  that  was  developed  during  the 
Joe  McCarthy  days — guilt  by  association. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Suppose  that  in  my 
portfolio — and  it  is  not  a  big  one — I  have 
a  certain  type  of  stock,  and  suppose  a 
bill  is  pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  may  affect  the  whole  industry  of 
which  the  company  in  which  I  hold  stock 
is  a  part.  Somebody  is  going  to  say,  "Well, 
Bennett  voted  this  way  because  he  holds 
stock  in  this  company  which  is  a  part 
of  this  industry." 

That  is  guilt  by  association  as  plainly 
as  anything  can  possibly  be.  And  what  is 
worse  than  that,  it  assumes  that  we  in 
the  Senate  make  our  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  possible  motivation; 
that  we  make  them  fundamentally  in  or- 
der to  benefit  ourselves;  that  we  ignore 


the  responsibility  we  accepted  to  our 
States  and  their  cltizena  and  to  our  coun- 
try; and  that  we  are  here  simply  to  show 
what  we  can  do  to  use  our  votes  to  bring 
financial  benefits  to  ourselves. 

I  think  that  the  whole  proposal  is  an 
unworthy  attack  on  the  essential  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  and  its  Members. 
I  think  that  it  places  us  in  a  position  in 
which  no  other  American  is  placed  be- 
cause it  reverses  the  assumption  of  guilt 
or  innocence.  And  I  for  one  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  reject  the  proposal 
again  as  it  has  already  done  in  one  form 
or  another  several  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  I  think  that 
a  vote  for  the  pending  amendment  would 
clearly  reveal  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution  and  a  lack  of  faith 
in  his  Senate  colleagues  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  votes  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  And,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  would  reveal  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  committee  because  the  Senate  re- 
jected this  provision  before  the  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  and  action  now  to 
agree  to  the  provision  would  say  that  the 
appointment  of  the  commit/tee  was  a  mis- 
take, that  its  whole  report  is  unworthy, 
and  that  we  should  proceed  without  the 
committee  report  and  go  back  to  this 
earlier  guilt  complex  point  of  \iew  which 
we  liave  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  I  cannot  follow  the  last  argu- 
ment he  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
those  who  are  proposing  the  amendment 
are  saying  is  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  another  chance  to  reverse  the  vote 
of  46  to  42  by  which  it  rejected  the 
amendment  last  September  when  it  was 
considering  other  legislation. 

I  do  not  feel  in  any  way  that  the 
amendment  is  a  reflection  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
committee.  I  think  the  committee  did  an 
excellent  job. 

There  is  a  matter  of  close  judgment  on 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  differ  with  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  We  agree  with  the  judgment 
of  one  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] . 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  are  at- 
tacking the  committee  and  saying  that 
it  did  not  do  a  great  job.  I  think  they  did 
a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  a  share  in  that  general 
praise.  However,  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  the  whole  report  of  the 
committee  is  gutted  and  its  2  years  of 
work  will  be  down  the  drain. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  story  they  tell 
about  the  fisherman  down  South  who  had 
a  fish  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the 
ether  hand.  The  fish  was  squirming 
around  and  tiie  fisherman  said,  "Don't 
wiggle  so  much.  little  fish.  All  I  am  going 
to  do  is  gut  you." 

I  think  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  committee. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  been  concerned 
about  for  16  years  now,  and  nothing  that 
the  Senator  has  said  has  shaken  my  con- 
fidence in  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the 
right  rather  than  the  wrong  track. 

Of  all  the  legislative  bodies  that  I  know 
about,  municipal,  township,  committees, 
village  boards,  city  councils,  county  gov- 
ernments, and  State  legislatures,  I  think 
that  probably  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  level  of  honesty 
and  the  highest  standards  and  practice 
of  responsibility.  I  think  that  it  is  a  re- 
quirement of  Congress  up  and  down  the 
line,  all  the  way. 

There  are  occasionally  instances,  and 
only  occasionally,  in  which  men  have 
made  from  the  prestige  of  their  offices 
what  I  regard  as  completely  improper 
financial  benefits.  And  in  some  cases  the 
financial  benefits  have  even  been  pur- 
veyed. The  man  has  not  been  seduced, 
but  has  offered  himself — sold  himself. 

This  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  and  it 
is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  House. 
However,  it  has  existed  in  both  bodies, 
and  it  is  much  more  common  than  I 
like  to  believe  in  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  other  legislatures  of  this 
country. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  opposition  that  I 
have  received  to  my  stand  in  this  matter 
has  been  from  friends  of  mine  in  politics 
who  say.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do, 
kill  us?  What  do  you  think  we're  in  this 
game  for?" 

It  is  high  time  that  we  adopted  stand- 
ards that  require  the  highest  possible 
level  of  conduct  in  relation  to  possible 
confiicts  of  interests.  And  who  will  set 
the  standard,  except  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  the  land?  That  is  part  of  what 
we  are  doing,  my  colleague;  that  is  part 
of  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  not  ac- 
cusing each  other  or  any  individual  of 
wrongdoing.  But  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  situation  in  which  this  matter  will 
be  automatically  constantly  called  to  our 
attention.  I  am  convinced  that  it  needs 
to  be  called  to  our  attention  and,  even 
more,  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  and  to  other  legislative  bodies. 

So  far  as  this  being  an  unwarranted 
breach  of  privacy,  this  is  a  matter  of 
balancing  values.  I  hope  my  colleague 
will  not  repeat  the  suggestion  that  I  am 
trying  to  have  any  unworthy  motive  in 
trj'ing  to  pry  into  anybody's  personal 
affairs.  I  do  not  give  two  hoots  and  a  hur- 
rah about  the  stock  this  gentleman  used 
to  have  in  the  XYZ  Motor  Co.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City  or  anything  else. 

My  own  affairs,  I  expect,  fall  into  the 
moderate  category,  and  I  am  not  em- 
barrassed either  way  by  this.  But  I  do 
believe  that,  wliatever  the  facts  are,  it 
will  hurt  nobody  to  lay  them  on  the  line. 
It  will  ei.d  a  lot  of  suspicion,  and  it  will 
set  a  standard  for  legislative  probity  that 
needs  to  be  set  in  this  coimtry  and,  more, 
in  matiy  places  other  than  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  But  we  have  the  re- 
sponcibility  because  of  the  position  that 
we  have  the  honor  to  hold. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

"^Jif?B?NN?^''fyield  to  the  Senator 

'Tr'^NS'^o' Loui-siana.  Mr.  President^ 
one  thing  I  object  to  is  the  suggestion 
Splicit  in  this-that  Senators  are  guilty 
of  some  kind  of  misconduct  and  that  it 
S  iSoper  for  a  Senator  to  own  prop- 
erty or  tS  have  private  investments.  The 
Ser?nce  is  that  it  is  the  ^n.^stments  a 
Senator   has  or   the  property   he  owns 
which  arc  responsible  for  his  vote. 
^  It^ems  that  any  time  Drew  Pearson 
runs  out  of  anything  to  say,  he  luns 
through  his  old  files  and  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  Senator   from   Louisiana 
owns  an  interest  in  some  oil  production 
?n  Louisiana,  which  I  inherited.  It  is  good 
for  a  column  about  once  a  year ^  He  sug- 
gests that  I  vote  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry because  I  have  an  interest  in  oil 
and  gas  production. 

The  truth  is  that  that  industry  hap- 
pens to  be  the  largest  employer  in  Louisi- 
ana   If  I  were  against  the  oil  and  gas 
fndustry.  I  suppose  I  could  expect  the 
strongest   kind   of   opposition,   because 
after  all.  that  industry  involves  a  lot  of 
jobs  and  a  lot  of  investments  in  the 
State,  from  the  farmers  who  own  the 
land  on  which  the  oil  is  discovered   on 
up  But  because  a  Senator's  personal  in- 
terest is  paraUel  to  the  interests  of  his 
State,  he  must  be  upbraided  about  once 
a  year,  on  the  theory  that  his  ownmg 
an  interest  in  what  happens  to  be  the 
largest  single  industry  in  his  State  is  why 
he  votes  for  oil  depletion,  rather  than 
because  his  State  Produces  more  oil  for 
its  size  than  any  other  State  m  the 

tSI  type  of  thing  is  implicit  in  this 
type  of  situation.  It  would  enable  Mr. 
Pearson  to  go  down  and  pick  out  infor- 
mation any  time  someone  votes—or 
Smeone  wh"^  does  not  like  the  Senator 
can  do  it^and  can  say.  "Here's  why  he 
voted  that  way.  It  didn't  have  aiiything 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  issue.  This 
fellow  owns  15  shares  of  stock  ma  com- 
pany involved  in  the  matter  and  that  s 
undoubtedly  why  the  man  cast  his  vote 

'^So'nt^a^ry  t'-'such  thinking.  I  believe 
every  Member  of  this  body  votes  m  ac- 
cordance with  his  deep  conviction  on 
the  issues,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
State  and  the  people  who  sent  nim  here 
He  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country  as 
the  good  Lord  gives  him  the  ability  to 
see  it  in  his  own  conscience. 

If  you  vote  for  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  you  are  asking  for 
the  type  of  false  inference  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Any  time  a  Senator  should,  for  any 
improper  reason,  for  his  own  advantage 
or  for  his  own  account,  help  to  pass  a 
bill  or  help  to  defeat  a  bill,  it  seems  to 
me   Mr.  President,  that  he  will  come  to 
a  very  unfortunate  end.  He  should  be 
and  would  be  investigated.  Any  informa- 
tion of  the  sort  that  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  would  be  available  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
Suggesting  what  should  be  done.  But 
then  you  would  have  a  situation  in  which 
six  men  who  are  regarded  by  the  Senate 
as  six  of  its  most  reputable  and  out- 
standing Members-three  on  each  of  the 
aisle— would  have  occasion  to  look  at  tne 


matter  and  to  determine  whether  there 
had  been  any  impropriety  in  a  person  s 

conduct. 

A  better  way  to  judge  someone  s  con- 
duct as  to  whether  he  was  favoring  his 
own  financial  interest  in  acting  as  he 
did  is  to  have  the  matter  investigated 
bv  k  committee  of  high-type  men  select- 
ed by  their  colleagues  because  they  are 
respected  and  admired. 

I  have  seen  a  campaign  in  which  each 
.side  accused  the  other  of  being  a  crook^ 
I  have  seen  a  campaign  m  m>  blate 
where  both  .sides  challenged  the  othei  to 
produce  income  tax  returns,  and  each 
side  went  to  work  on  the  income  tax  re- 
turns, to  convince  the  PuWi^  ^^^^^  ^^'J 
other  fellow  was  a  crook,  and  it  an 
■seemed  inconclusive. 

People  wisely  decided  to  elect  one 
man  or  the  other  based  on  what  the  men 
^ek  to  do  if  elected,  ^'ather  than  based 
on  what  they  earned,  owned,  or  did  not 
own  prior  to  the  election.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  an  improper  way  for  the  pub- 

'^■lirmembers  of  the  committee  would 
be  in  the  best  position  to  J^dge  if  what 
Tman  owns  is  relevant  and  if  he  did 
something  wrong.  ..  „.     t 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  tried  to  follow  this  debate  and  have 
Studied  tSe  amendment  carefully.  I  have 
atSed  most  of  the  meetings  during 
Se  long  period  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Ethics  has  been  consider- 
ing  this  matter. 

This  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task  "We 
had  two  cases  to  investigate  and  study 
I  believe  we  displayed  as  full  and  deep  a 
concern  in  trying  to  bring  about  justice 
and  fairness  and  responsibility  to  the 
fjsk  with  which  we  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  Senate  as  any  group  could  possi- 
bly do.  we  were  blessed  by  having  a 
great  chairman,  for  whom  everyone  has 
the  highest  regard. 

GBEAT    RESPONSIBJUTT 

The  idea  of  writing  a  code  of  stand- 
ards and  ethics  for  the  100  men  who  have 
SfresponsibiUty  of  the  UPPf  .  H°^',^ 
make  worldwide  decisions,  is.  indeed,  an 

^TJ'w^ould  tave  found  it  completely 
impossible  to  have  brought  out  such  a 
code  that  would  have  ^f^^jfoQ^^jj;^: 
stantaneous  approval  of  the  100  Mf"^ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  We  worked  for  dajs 
and  weeks,  line  by  line,  word  by  word 
point  by  point,  policy  by  policy,  and  tried 
Kec'tuate  what  we  thought  were  Uie 
necessary  safeguards  of  the  einicai 
staiSard^s  of  this  great  and  historic  body 
and  the  task  that  we  had.  .    _„„ 

We  also  tried  to  evaluate  the  human 
rights  with  which  even  the  100  Senators 
are  endowed,  the  fairness  ^^.^th  ^mf 
100  senators  are  endowed,  and  the  trust 
that  we  have,  that  practically  all,  if  not 
aU  are  just  as  ethical  as  every  one  of 
the  six  who  were  passing  upon  them. 

STANDARDS    MUST    BE    FAIR 

We  did  not  enter  upon  this  matter  with 
a  gAdlt  complex  of  being  too  rich  or  being 
too  poor,  but  rather  to  try  to  make  pos- 
Se^a  situation  in  which  t^he  Pf  lic^^^, 
tviP  Senate  could  be  satisfied  that  tneir 
interests  were  properly  protected  and 
SS  there  would  be  an  ethical  standard 
written  to  which  all  could  repair. 


This  is  the  report  before  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  changed  often;  it  has  been 
modified,  considered,  and  debated  within 
the  confines  of  the  committee  without 
the  benefit  of  lanlare  or  publicity.  I 
think  it  has  been  con.sidered  more  in  the 
privacv  of  the  committee,  with  respect 
to  markup,  than  any  other  bill  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate. 

TIME    TESTED    I'OLICY 

I  think  there  has  been  suggested  a 
••ood  plan  in  taking  the  time-te.stcd  pohcy 
that  the  Senate  committees  larpely  have 
observed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
firmation of  nominees.  In  our  regular 
committee  we  have  cro.ss-examined  them 
and  a.sked  them  generally  about  bu.si- 
ness  connections  tliey  had.  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the.se  jobs,  and  their  stand- 
ing in  their  profes.sion  and  community^ 
We  have  asked  for  a  financial  report 
to  be  filed  with  the  committee  such  as 
we  require  here  of  every  Senator. 

We  have  not  embarrassed  in  any  way 
the  man  who  comes  to  serve  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  although  we  know  them 
only  sUghtly;  yet  we  know  each  otlier 
as  we  do  the  palms  of  our  hands.  Under 
this  amendment  we  would  be  a.sking  our 
Members  to  do  far  more  than  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  people  who  are 
nominated  for  minor  executive  Positions^ 
These  nominees  are  only  requested  to 
Rive  us  a  revelation  of  their  business  ac- 
tivities, and  to  file  with  the  committee 
a  list  of  securities,  income,  and  other 
private  financial  data,  which  m  all  fields 
of  private  service  are  held  to  be  a  con- 
fidential report. 

TWO  DIFFERENT  STANDARDS 

NO  one  expects  his  opponent  to  run 
for  office  and  file  a  copy  of  his  bank 
statement  on  page  1  or  a  eopy  of  his  in- 
come tax  return  on  page  1.  However  tnis 
aSSndment     provides     different     tests. 
TheTeS  involved  here  a  situation  w-here 
the  candidate  who  has  never  been  tested 
S  thTsenate  or  for  the  House  o   Repre- 
sentatives, who  is  i-unmng  for  his  hrst 
Office  His  official  life  is  not  a  Pubhc  mat- 
ter for  vcars  and  years,  as  is  the  case 
with   distinguished   Senators    vvho    novv 
sit  before  me  in  the  Chamber  today,  nor 
hLws  honesty  and  integrity  been  ^sted 
and   voted   upon   and   ratified   every   z 
vears  in  the  c^e  of  Representatives  and 
every   6  years  for   those  who  serve  in 

'"^Pe^ple'know  rather  well  of  the  stand- 
in'  of  the  elected  representatives,  the  r 
ch"aracter,  their  reputation,  their  busi- 
ness interests.  It  is  always  an  issue  in  the 

'"SoJ?v"er.  under  the  Clark  amendment 
thS  would  not  apply  to  the  Candida  e 
who  mns  and  is  unknown,  but  it  would 
apply  to  every  Member  who  is  known^ 
Ye?  fhe  new  candidate  is  "ot  required  W 
meet  any  regulation   for  filing  of  an> 

^^Manv  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  hav^  gone 

back   again   and   ^/^}"  .  ^'^  ,S  °Sn?- 
receive  approval  of  their  ethics    stand 
ing.  and  general  reputation.  I  think  this 
is  an  important  thing. 

LOSSES  COTTLD  BE  HANDICAPS 

We  overlook  another  matter.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvan  a 
IS  concerned  that  all  the  wealth  should 
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be  revealed.  I  wovdd  say  to  him  that  some 
of  us  hesitate  to  reveal  how  much  of 
what  we  had  when  we  came  in  has 
eroded  through  the  years  we  have  served. 
Or  how  we  have  abstained  from  makmg 
investments  in  oil  prospects— I  have. 

Or  how  we  have  abstained  from  going 
Into  business  enterprises  that  might  have 
constituted  a  conflict  of  interest:  or 
those  who  held  real  estate  far  too  long 
that  was  perhaps  inherited  because  the 
Member  believed  in  the  community  from 
which  he  came. 

When  one  starts  to  write  down,  and 
someone  wishes  to  compare  those  figures, 
it  will  be  found  there  will  be  not  only  a 
pity,  but  also  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  person  is  smart  enough  to  serve 
because  the  new  balance  sheet  or  net 
worth  is  not  as  great  as  people  thought 
it  should  be.  Therefore,  it  would  have  a 
backlash  in  that  regard. 

AMENDMENT     QUESTIONED 
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I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  the 
amendments  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  measure.  I  know  one  that  we  accept- 
ed with  alacrity  is  fuzzy  and  we  would 
now  require  the  fair  value  or  assessed 
value  of  property. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  carelessly 
drawn  amendment  because  distinguished 
Senators  know  that  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  different 
method  of  property  assessment.  In  my 
State  it  is  50  percent. 

If  a  person  is  heavy  in  real  estate  he 
would  figure  50  percent  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  or  if  it  is  100  percent  he  would 
file  100  percent. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  this  pro- 
vision has  been  very  carefully  drawn. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  point  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  we  are  not  tr>-ing  to  hurt 
anyone  or  place  anyone  in  a  position  of 
making  declarations  against  interest 
that  would  oe  used  against  him  in  other 
proceedings.  Therefore,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
not  upon  our  own  initiative,  but  will- 
ingly, in  the  case  of  real  estate,  we 
changed  the  fair  market  value  of  what- 
ever it  is  to  assessed  value,  because  the 
real  point  is  not  value  so  much  as  the 
kind  of  property  and  location  of  the 
property.  Property,  in  the  case  of  parcels 
and  real  estate,  has  to  be  described. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  change  this 
language,  fine. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  One  could  borrow 
money,  as  many  persons  do.  One  tries  to 
give  the  bank  a  true  evaluation.  Very 
few  banks  would  take  an  assessed  value 
in  States  where  the  rate  is  50  or  100 
percent. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  are  not  trying  to  draw 
up  a  balance  sheet  of  total  assets  and 
liabilities  and  discover  how  much  a  per- 
son may  have.  We  are  trying  to  indicate 
what  he  has  so  that  those  who  run  may 
read  it — would  know  whether  a  person's 
public  actions  are  likely  to  be  in  conflict 
with  his  private  interests. 

I  think  the  question  of  value  of  prop- 
erty, except  at  it  may  relate  to  a  descrip- 
tion thereof  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  is 
not  terribly  relevant. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Mr. 


Brewster  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor vield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  matters  he  has  pointed  out. 

In  New  Mexico  the  assessment  is  16 
percent  of  value.  That  sort  of  scale  could 
not  apply. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  my  point. 
It  is  not  careful  enough. 

I  shall  give  another  point  where  this 
proposal  seems  to  be  hastily  drawn. 
Many  other  Senators  may  be  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  with  this  matter. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  reported  the 
fair  market  value  of  each  asset  held,  but 
a  residence  is  not  allowed  to  be  counted 
as  an  asset.  Many  of  us  have  an  invest- 
ment in  our  residence  that  is  substan- 
tial although  modest.  This  is  an  asset  we 
cannot  count  but  we  must  show  as  a 
liability  the  mortgage  that  is  on  that 
property,  because  the  protecting  clause 
with   respect   to   -'occupied   as   a   resi- 
dence." eliminates  the  counting  of  that 
as  an   asset  on   the  statement  but  in- 
debtedness on  it  is  counted  as  a  liability. 
sons'  liabilities,  too 
If  one  had  five  sons  and  they  all  owned 
their  homes,  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
do     that   is   not   counted   here   in   the 
asset  statement;   but  because  they  are 
members  of  the  immediate  family,  the 
five  mortgages  would  have  to  be  counted 
as  liabilities.   One  could  easily  show  a 
negative  figure  between  assets  and  lia- 
bilities if  he  had   enough  members  of 
the   family,    sons   and    daughters,    and 
counted  as  liabilities  the  mortgages  on 
their  homes:  it  would  almost  negate  an 
average  Member's  total  net  worth  after 
deducting  these  matters. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  set  forth  here  that  we  were 
to  list  all  liabilities  and  notes  above 
S5,000. 

Tlierc  was  an  operator  in  west  Texas 
some  time  ago  who  operated  with  all 
kinds  of  fancy  mortgages.  He  had  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  borrowed  from  the  pub- 
lic Is  there  any  way  a  person  could  know 
that  that  kind  of  situation  was  phony  or 

not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  know. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  He  had  issued  mort- 
gages in  all  these  areas.  The  liabilities, 
I  believe,  are  very  important  to  us. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree.  Now,  if  the' 
Senator  will  let  me  refer  to  section  C, 
he  must  report  the  source  and  amount 
of  every  capital  gain  realized.  There  is 
nothing  in  here  to  report  expenses  or 
losses  on  these  matters  of  the  previous 
year  or  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  part 
of  llie  public  disclosure  that  we  are  asked 
to  make.  It  is  far  more  important,  if  we 
are  trying  to  get  the  facts  from  confi- 
dential holdings,  that  the  committee 
iudsc  what  is  right,  because  that  is  from 
the"  Federal  income  tax  returns,  and 
under  penalty  of  law.  Thus  we  establish 
at  least  a  net  gain  or  a  net  loss  in  the 
report  on  a  capital  gain. 

.\MENDMENT    ICNOP.ES    STUDY 

We  are  not  ignoring  the  report.  We 
are  saying  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee.  We  have  a  report  from  the 


Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct. 
I  for  one,  hope  that  we  will  choose  six 
men,  after  this  resolution  passes,  and 
let  the  present  Members  get  off  and  let 
the  new  six  men  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  do  a  very  fine 
job  of  carrying  out  the  work  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI  has  done 
so  well  as  chairman  of  the  present  com- 
mittee, and  which  the  other  Members, 
myself  included,  have  also  done. 

This  does  not  avoid  the  financial 
reporting.  It  makes  the  report  on  all 
finances  from  the  Federal  income  tax 
go  where  it  belongs.  That  is  what  is 
important. 

Instead  of  having  a  casually  formed 
balance  sheet  mimeographed  and  sent 
out  to  a  mailing  list  or  in  a  press  report; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  put  Members  who  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  public  but  the  opponent, 
who  has  never  been  passed  on  by  the 
public,  is  not  required  to  file  anything. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  PEARSON.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  and.  indeed,  the  Senate, 
should  know  that  when  we  began  con- 
sideration of  this  entire  code,  we  began 
with  the  subject  of  disclosure.  I  suppose 
it  occupied  most  of  the  time  of  consider- 
ation by  the  committee.  From  tmae  to 
time  we  got  off  into  another  field  oi 
inquiry,  but  inevitably  we  came  back  to 
this  subject. 

For  what  it  is  worth  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  and  to  the  entire  Sen- 
ate it  was  gone  into  time  and  again.  It 
was  the  central  and  the  principal  point 
of  the  inquiry  and  discussion. 

In  doing  that,  let  me  refer  to  one  other 
point-    'We  looked  as  best  we  could,  by 
research,  into  all  of  the  activities  in  this 
particular  field.  I  may  stand  corrected 
later  on,  but  now  I  think  it  is  close  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  throughout  the 
country  today.  State  legislatures  have 
enacted  codes  of  ethics.  Our  research  un- 
covered that  in  recent  years  some  eight, 
nine    or  10  States  have  enacted  codes 
of  ethics  and  conduct  for  their  legislative 
members.  Many  States  have  single  pro- 
visions or  a  conflict  of  interest  statute, 
but  a  legislative  cods  of  ethics  has  been 
enacted  in  recent  years  in  Massachu- 
setts  New  York,  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
other  States,  the  names  of  which  escape 
me  at  this  moment.  But,  in  every  case 
save  one,  there  is  no  open  disclosure  as 
proposed   by   the   pending   amendment. 
That    of  course,  is  not  to  influence  us 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  is  some  evi- 
dence of  the  judgment  that  certain  peo- 
ple have  made  in  the  consideration  of 
this  important  question. 

The  sole  exception  is  the  State  of  New 
York  There,  they  provide  that  every  per- 
son, every  member  of  the  legislature, 
spouse,  or  minor  child,  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  any  property  of  the  value  of  $5,000 
which  is  subject  to  a  regulatory  agency 
of  the  State  of  New  York  must  make  a 
public  disclosure, 

I  cannot  cite  the  New  York  State  law 
at  this  moment,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the 


statute  In  my  hand  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tolhlve  it  printed  in  the  Record^ 
?iere  being  no  objection,  the  excen^t 
was  Sered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

S^-S'SgH? 

'"2 'evS^'office  and  directorship  held  by  him 

interest  Bhould  be  disclosed. 

b  Copies   of   such    reports   shall    oe 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
thrsenator  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding 
tome 


PUBLIC    EEPORTING    OF    ALL    GIFTS    AND    FEES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  P/esident, J 
mant  to  closc  In  onc  moment,  but  tnere 
IrTsome  questions  which  keep  coming 
back  again  and  again. 

one  question  is.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  a^ut  gifts?  Obviously,  g^ts  shouM  be 
rpDorted  It  will  strengthen  the  reporting 
ol^SSpaSn  donations  and  things  con- 
nectS^  to  other  ways  >.ath  campaigns^ 
wW^  prohibit  anyone  employed  by  a 
Senator  from  actively  soUcitmg  cam- 
pafgn  L^ntributions,  and  Provides  that 
one  man  out  of  all  the  members  of  hi^ 
Steffi  receive  a  fund  voluntarily  from 

'°Buron  gifts,  honoraria,  and  those 
TT^SIrs  they  should  be  made  public. 
??:u/one  oUhe  great  criticisn^leveled 
at  some  of  the  activities  of  Mem^rs  of 
the  senate  in  the  field  of  gifts  and 
receiving  honoraria. 

^firfs  in  the  public  domain.  Everyone 
will  see  it  in  a  public  report. 

on  the  matter  of  legal  fees,  retainers, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  I  am  no  a  law- 
yer I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  but  i 
do  know  that  lauTers  engage  m  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  that  they  write  ^ills,  and 

S?e  cire'of  cUents  for  -f  ^b'SslTl 
have  done  work  for  years.  Obviously  1 
tlMnk  it  would  be  unfair  to  requu-e  public 
Siiclosur^e^of  every  single  ^- they^^g 
on  the  basis  that  one  out  of  ^O-O^O  nugm 
I,  tainted  by  a  special  interest  of  some 
kind,  we  require  the  reporting  of  aU 
S"al  fees  over  $1,000,  and  that  would  be 
;  matter  that  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
-ihe  ethics  committee. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President    will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  that 

point?  ^  , , 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  Those  legal  fees,  how- 
ever are  not  made  public,  whereas 
honoraria  are.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
understand  why  one  should  have  to  re- 
port honoraria  but  not  legal  fees 

Mr   MONRONEY.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  la^.•y"  >f„  ^".; 
titled  to  any  of  his  time  to  add  to  his 
income  as  a  part  of  his  former  business^ 
the  same  as  a  capitalist  would  be  to 
earn  dividends  from  his  investments,  or 
a  businessman  if  he  had  a  business  or 
a  farmer.  I  think  that  is  part  of  his 
right  we  are  asking  to  identify  some- 
Sng  special  in  the  case  ^^^  the  lawyer 
in  that  this  is  a  reportmg  of  lepal Jees, 
which  has  never  taken  place  before. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  it  not  the  right  of 
every  man  to  go  out  and  make  money  by 
writing  articles  for  magazines,  or  mak- 
fng  speeches?  Why  is  that  a  right  which 
S  not  protected  with  privacy  in  the 
same  way  that  legal  fees  are?  In  my 
opinion,  none  should  be.  ,    ^,       „ 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  hono- 
raria should  be  made  public.  1  get  a 
iew-ven-  few.  I  do  not  have  very  much 
luccess  with  my  writing.  It  usually 
comes  back.  I  would  be  Kmd  of  ^lad  if 
I  could  report  some  income,  though 
on  S5.000  or  $10,000,  say,  on  something 
I  wrote  for  an  eminent  national  ma^- 
azrne,  such  as  those  Published  in  t^he 
home  State  of  the  distingmshed  Sena- 
tor '^rom  Pennsylvania. 

M'r  CLARK.  I  think  that  a  lawyer 
vouM  bo  equally  as  glad  to  receive  a 
•ilOOOO  fee  from  General  Motors. 
"  Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
But  we  did  discuss  that  point  at  some 
fength,  that  there  is  a  legal  code  among 
lawvers  and  they  do  consider  these  and 
other  matters  of  confidence 

I  have  long  since  learned  that  we  can- 
not change  a  long-prevailing  Precedent 
on  the  part  of  lawyers.  Again,  I  say,  I 
am  not  one,  so  I  am  not  so  well  versed  as 
I  could  be  on  that  point. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE.  To  pursue  this  matter  a  m- 
tie  further,  I  think  that,  implicit  m  this 
whol^  business,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
effort  to  raise  standards,  and  not  meiely 
to  xeccenize  current  practices    even  as 

awho'e  Take  the  matter  of  law > ers  lees 
01  other  sources  of  -come.  It  is  true  tha 
normally  a  lawyer's  relationship  to  ms 
client   is   confidential.   What   an    a^er 
age  lawver  receives  from  his  client  m 
Remuneration  for  services  rendered  is  a 
mfner  of  no  consequence  to  anyone  else. 
S^s  confidential.  But,  there  are  excep- 
tionstothat.  .  ..^^ 

It  does  not  shock  me.  because  I  am 
a  lawver  that  this  should  be  requ  red  to 
be  made' public,  because  if  it  would  vio- 
fate  the  '^confidential  ^relationship  be- 
tween lawyer  and  client,  then  that 
rT™  that  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
would  be  'sSng  upon  that  relationship 
iZd  have  to  stop  Practicing  la^^  I 
think  probably  that  would  be  a  reason 
able  thing. 


Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
nrPKPnt  there  are  67  Members  of  the 
Sew  0  are  members  of  the  bar.  They 
?rc  well  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  lawyers,  naturally.  I  wUl  therefore 
leave  it  to  them  to  defend  that  matter. 
But  I  certainly  feel  that  the  committee 
has  at  least  put  it  where  it  belongs  and 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  whoever  the> 
m-.v  be  the  live  Senators  who  will  get  the 
?Sb    after    the    pending    resolution    is 

""""Mr' ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 

^'^?SrONEY.  I  >ield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Is  there  any  state - 
rnent  bv  the  committee  as  tx)  why  this 
r  quirement  is  made  of  lawyers,  and  not 
of  doctors?  Should  not  a  doctor  if  he  le- 
ceives  a  SI. 000  fee.  have  to  disclose  it? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  theory  was  that 

buSessmen  wouM  take  their  problems 

to  senatorial  lawyers,  and  in  that  way 

there  would  be  some  business  advantaae 

he  lawv?rs  would  get  for  them.  I  think^ 

n  the  case  of  doctors,  we  do  not  qui.e 

have  the  relationship  of  someone  accept - 

Tne  a  Senator  as  a  doctor.  He  would  select 

r  non  STator  probably   much   quickej 

than    a    Senator,    because    the    Senate 

might  be  in  session  lat^,  and  the  pat.ent 

might  die  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 

'''Ta^eSsO^.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point.  I  think  we  pay  a 
cheaSprice  t.  lawyers.  I  am  riot  a  a-^- 
but  when  I  do  pay  a  fee,  I  thmk  it  is  not 

'^  M^r^MONRON-EY.  Mr.  President,  bc- 
foJf  I  cloi  I  would  like  to  relate  an 
nSdenJ'That  took  pla^  ^"^ -J. 3^^^ 
rtnvs  is  a  newspaperman.  It  seems  inai 
S  1926  congress  had  passed  an  mcome 
tax  law  and  on  the  floor  passed  a  pro- 
vision that  allowed  public  inspection  of 
evervbody-s  income  tax  return 

on  V^rch   15.  or  whatever  the  da  . 
w°nn  the  income  tax  returns  filed  in 
ot-  ahoma  City  or  Philadelphia  or  Rich- 
mond  or   Seattle   or   Boston   would   b. 
Available  for  the  public  ["  come  and    .- 
<;npr-t    Well    there  was  the  longest  iini 
vou  ever    aw.  It  took  about  all  the  wir? 
'se'wicr'   oiu  of  Washington  to  inquire 
and  recheck  whether  they  were  the  r^eh 
nuu.e.^.  People  stood  m  hne  at  the  Fed  _ 
eval   building.   They   called    it   Pccpm- 

T-m  Da>.  ^    demon- 

3-^rve  me,  3  days  axt,e    u.is  «  „,.:,,„ 

.t  ^M  d  interest  in  an  individual  s  hav.n  . 

S.S?;2^yvel^^ei^l^rha.U 

'rslonwas  repealed  within  1  w-eek^^^; 
cau>.c  of  the  cb.iections  of  vast  nu.noer. 
Qf  the  rublic  to  that  law. 

SD  cert^^mW  we  want  everything  oca  1- 
i-  wS  the  mc  of  a  senator  that  could 
be  iJ  2->  way  corruptive  of  his  public 
ri  itv  to  be  under  the  surveillance-and  i.i 
"vneca'.es  under  the  complete  surveil- 
,?;XJ^1    the    public,    in    other    case.. 

•V„,:»  ^»  u-8<;  an  intimate  financial  mat- 
t ■;.     a  ''-at'er  of  .someone's  having  too 
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these  vital  matters  that  are  intimate  to 
the  life  and  financial  integrity,  and,  shall 
we  say,  the  wealth  the  Senator  may  have, 
or  how  much  he  is  losing  ift  other  cases. 
I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate kills  the  amendment,  which  I  think 
is  not  well  drawn.  I  think  there  are  many 
things  in  it  which  do  not  belong  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  the  floor, 
and  I  have  not  asked  for  it.  but  I  want 
to  state  that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows — and  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey— we  are  about  ready  to  come  to  a 
vote,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  not  ti-ying  to  hasten  any  Sen- 
ator or  cut  off  any  Senator  or  limit  his 
time. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  who 
may  be  interested.  I  believe  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  proposed  amendment  tonight 
or  this  afternoon  at  a  reasonably  con- 
venient hour.  I  want  a  small  amount  of 
time  near  the  end  of  the  debate  for  the 
committee  to  sum  up  a  few  points.  I 
make  that  announcement.  I  do  not  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  but 
we  are  within  striking  distance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Here  is  one  of  the 
things  that  concerned  me  in  the  whole 
problem  of  people  getting  concerned 
about  ethics.  If  I  owned  a  farm  and  I  re- 
ported the  worth  of  that  farm,  whatever 
the  value  might  be.  and  the  amount  I 
made  on  the  farm  during  the  year,  and 
then  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  voted  for  farm 
subsidies,  would  that  be  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hardly  think  it 
would  be  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  think 
it  would  identify  the  Senator  as  being  a 
farmer  and  as  having  received  x  dol- 
lars in  income  from  that  farm.  It  might 
have  been  in  wheat  or  cattle. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  not  re- 
porting legal  fees  be  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  receiving  fees  in  a  different  pro- 
fession? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Most  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  lawyers.  I 
think  that  is  one  criterion.  I  think  both 
farming  and  the  practice  of  law  are  pro- 
fessions, in  a  sense.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  always  pick  on  lawyers,  but  appar- 
ently they  do.  There  are  other  people 
who  have  businesses.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  any  business  today  which  did 
not  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  some 
Government  regulation  or  activity  in 
which  it  was  involved.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  business  which  would  not  be  so  in- 
volved. Perhaps  we  ought  to  enlarge  this 
resolution,  and  not  confine  it  merely  to 
lawyers,  but  include  farmers,  business 
people,  doctors,  and  evei-ybody  else. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Washington  brought 
out  the  point.  I  think  he  emphasizes  the 
special  nature  of  our  position.  The  rea- 
son why  disclosure  is  probably  the  only 


effective  way  to  get  at  most  of  the  pos- 
sible areas  of  conflict  of  interest  is  that 
we  are  either  asked  to  do  something  or 
asked  not  to  do  something.  There  is  no 
phase  of  activity  or  no  possible  kind  of 
interest  we  are  no:  dealing  with  every 
day.  Therefore,  I  think  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  disclose  what  our  situa- 
tions are,  and  then  leave  it  to  our  con- 
stituencies to  decide  whether  there  has 
been  a  conflict.  I  ih.nk  that  is  behind  the 
committee's  proposal  and.  to  an  extent, 
our  amendment. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  I  have  been  in  poli- 
tics long  enough  to  know  that  the  peo- 
ple back  home  know  pretty  well  what 
you  have. 

Mr,  CASE.  Tliey  may  suspect. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  At  one  time  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  ran  against  me,  and 
he  kept  insisting  that  I  report  my  income 
tax  return.  I  said  I  did  not  think  that  was 
necessary  during  my  campaign.  I  did  not 
do  it  until  the  day  after  the  election. 
Then  I  did  it,  and  the  papers  published 
it.  I  wanted  to  prove  the  point,  I  have  not 
heard  any  more  about  it  since. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  brought 
out  another  point.  It  is  possible  that  some 
Senators  could  gain  financially  by  being 
in  the  Senate,  I  doubt  it.  If  there  were 
only  some  way  that  we  could  have  a  little 
counterbalance  here,  if  we  are  going  to 
show  our  finances,  to  show  how  we  lose 
by  being  Senators,  Of  course,  it  is  each 
individuals  choice.  Most  Senators  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way.  They  want  to 
be  public  servants.  I  am  sure  that  prob- 
ably 90  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  could  make  as  much  in  their  chosen 
profession  and  earn  at  least  the  same 
amount  as  they  receive  in  salary  or  more. 
I  am  sure  of  that. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
before.  I  have  a  conflict  in  interest  in 
reverse.  When  I  came  to  the  Congress 
I  had  been  an  attorney  for  an  airline  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  owned  some  airline 
stock,  because  I  got  paid  in  stock. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
because  we  handled  general  aviation — 
the  situation  being  no  different,  really, 
than  that  of  a  farmer  on  a  committee 
which  handled  general  agricultural 
bills— I  thought.  -Well.  I  will  sell  it." 

So  I  did.  at  the  then  market  price.  I 
think  the  stock  has  been  split  several 
times  since,  and  is  now  worth  perhaps  20 
times  what  it  was  then. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  something 
to  my  special  credit:  it  was  something  I 
should  have  done,  and  I  felt  so  at  the 
time.  But  I  think  that  once  in  a  while, 
when  the  Senate  is  put  on  the  defensive, 
the  American  people  should  be  told  the 
facts.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators — I  would  say  perhaps  98 
percent  of  us — who  do  give  up  something 
financially  for  the  privilege  of  becoming 
U.S.  Senators.  We  think  it  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  point 
has  already  been  covered.  The  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  any  asset  which  occurs 
while  one  is  a  Senator  is,  I  think,  a 
proper  matter  for  public  interest.  If,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  you  have  served 
in  the  Senate,  you  enhance  your  assets 


for  some  reason  or  other,  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate matter  for  inquiry. 

But  I  think  the  people  ought  to  realize, 
too,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  do,  that 
most  Senators — and  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  financial  situations  of  many 
of  my  fellow  Senators — have  given  up 
many  things,  doUarwise,  because  they 
made  the  choice  that  they  would  rather 
be  in  the  Senate.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  is  not  true  would  only  have  to  look 
at  the  intimate  finances  and  assets  of 
the  Senators. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  Senators 
have  investments  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  growth  of  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, have  become  worth  more  during 
their  service  here.  But  that  was  nothing 
of  their  doing.  It  just  happens  that  al- 
most everything  one  might  have  owned 
20  or  25  years  ago — or,  in  my  case,  35 
years  ago — has  enhanced  in  value,  some- 
times doubling  its  value  many  times  over. 
But  that  was  not  because  the  owner  of 
the  assets  served  in  public  office.  It  was 
due  to  the  natural  economic  growth  of 
the  country,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
assets  became  more  and  more  valuable. 

If  we  do  establish  some  provision  for 
reporting,  I  am  hopeful  that  there  may 
be  some  means  provided  for  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  effect  of  what  it  has  actually 
meant,  not  necessarily  to  myself,  but  to 
many  who  have  served  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  their  choice,  and  I  feel  it  is  very  much 
worth  while:  but  sometimes  people  who 
read  about  these  matters  do  not  go  into 
the  matter  beyond  the  mere  fact  an  asset 
may  have  increased  in  value. 

A  story  was  published  the  other  day 
about  various  Senators  who  were  worth 
X  number  of  dollars,  the  writer  thought, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know 
if  that  is  a  political  detriment  now.  Of 
course,  these  days  one  has  to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire to  run  for  President. 

Mr.  CASE.  At  least. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  perhaps  a  multi- 
millionaire. Anyone  who  aspires  to  that 
oflace  has  to  make  a  show  of  great  wealth 
in  order  to  place  himself  on  the  spring- 
board. 

But  I  am  hopeful,  regardless  of  how 
this  vote  comes  out.  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  some  means  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  fact  that  often  Sen- 
ators, as  we  all  know,  give  up  many 
financial  benefits  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
th^t  they  come  to  the  Senate.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  is  their  choice,  and  they  believe 
it  is  well  worth  while. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  more. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  indicated  that  he 
wishes  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Very  well.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  indi- 
cated that  debate  on  this  amendment 
might  disclose  some  areas  where  there 
was  manifest  unfairness,  and  asked  that 
such  areas  be  called  to  our  attention  so 
that  we  could  propose  modifications,  one 
such    modification    has    already    been 
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made,  deaUng  with  real  estate,  and  an- 
other one  has  just  been  called  to  my 
attention,  involving  a  situation  that 
might  easily  arise  where  a  Senator  was 
divorced,  and  his  wife  was  given  cus- 
tody of  minor  children. 

In  that  event,  under  the  amendment 
as  presently  drafted,  the  Senator,  who 
no  longer  had  custody  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren, would  nonetheless  be  required  to 
reveal  the  trusts  or  other  assets  which 
those  children  might  have. 

In  order  to  remedy  that  situation, 
which  I  think  is  unfortunate,  I  now  sug- 
gest that  the  amendment  be  modified  by 
inserting,  on  page  8.  line  9,  after  the 
word  "person"  the  following  language: 
"Provided  such  person  has  legal  custody 
of  such  minor  child." 

With  the  approval  of  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  I  will  modify  the  amend- 
ment accordingly. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  concur. 
The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey?  I  vmderstand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  wishes  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

I  propose  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  Senators. 

As  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not  know  of 
anyone  else  who  has  any  extensive  re- 
marks he  wishes  to  make  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  &s  far  as  we  know  it  is  now 
agreeable  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
understood  that  this  matter  had  been 
cleared,  in  effect,  with  the  minority,  but 
I  am  now  advised  that  the  matter  had 
not  gone  quite  that  far,  so  I  withhold 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  either 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  clear  up 
my  thinking  on  some  aspects  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

For  one  thing,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
2.  in  subsection  (d),  the  amendment 
would  require  the  source  and  the  amoimt 
of  each  item  of  income  received  by  or 
accruing  to  a  Senator,  for  example. 

Suppose  that  the  Senator  had  received 
$5,000  as  an  income  distribution  from 
a  trust.  I  assume  that,  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  requirement,  the  Senator  would 
list  on  the  schedule  sent  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  office  $5,000  received  from 
XYZ  trust;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  that  a  Senator 
had  received  a  payoff  of  $5,000  from 
someone  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  one  of  the  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  but  instead  of  having 
the  $5,000  come  to  him,  he  said  to  the 
person  he  was  dealing  with,  'Make  the 
check  payable  to  the  XYZ  trust,"  and 
that  is  what  happens,  and  the  trustee 
of  the  XYZ  trust  endorses  the  check  and 
deposits  the  $5,000  in  the  trust  account. 


Under  the  reporting  system  that  I  under- 
stand this  amendment  would  require,  all 
that  the  public  could  possibly  know,  or 
that  anyone  could  possibly  know,  would 
be  that  the  Senator  concerned  had  mere- 
ly received  $5,000  from  the  XYZ  trust. 
"  If  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  may  be  a  gap  in  the  amendment. 
I  .'^hoald  like  to  suggest  to  my  fellow 
Senators  that  in  my  amendment  No.  617, 
which  runs  to  the  resolution  proper.  I 
have  sought  to  cover  that  type  of  a  pap 
by  requiring  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  return  and  amend- 
ments thereto  and  supporting  documents 
made  for  the  preceding  year,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  by  each  trust  or  fiduciary 
relf.tion  in  which  he,  the  Senator  or  em- 
plovee  covered  by  the  resolution,  or  his 
spouse  or  their  children,  held  a  cumula- 
tive interest  of  25  percent  or  more. 

If  that  provision  were  in  the  pending 
amendment,  there  would  be  a  further 
disclosure  which  could  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  income— or  at  least  provide  a  lead 
to  be  checked  out  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
income — from  the  trust  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  would  never  pos- 
sibly come  to  light.  I  was  hoping  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  might  con- 
sider that  point. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  a  little  fur- 
ther. Suppose  that  a  Senator  or  one  of 
the   Senate   employees   covered   by   the 
pending   amendment   .should   receive   a 
$5,000   dividend   distribution   from    the 
ABC  Corp.  I  suppose  that  all  that  would 
be  shown  on  the  list  forwarded  to  the 
Comptroller  Greneral  would  be,    "S5.000 
stock  dividend  from  the  ABC  Corp." 
Would  that  be  a  correct  analysis? 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  means  a  divi- 
dend in  cash  on  stock  held  by  the  Senator 
would  be  listed  as  a  dividend  received. 
That    is    correct.    However,    would    the 
Senator  continue  with  his  point  so  that 
I  can  be  a  little  more  sure  of  what  he 
intends. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  that  a  Senator 
and  his  wife  or  one  of  the  Senate  em- 
ployees and  his  wife  held  all  of  the  stock 
in  the  corporation,  that  it  was  a  closely 
held  family  corporation.  That  fact  would 
not  be  required  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr  CASE.  The  fact  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  received  $5,000  dividend  on  the 

stock? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  As  I  understand  it 
and  as  I  read  the  proposed  amendment, 
all  that  would  have  to  be  shown  on  the 
list  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General 
would  be  "S5,000  income,"  and  a  nota- 
tion that  it  represented  dividends  from 
the  ABC  Corp.  It  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  it  was  $5,000  income 
received  from  dividends  from  the  ABC 
Corp.,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  reporting  party  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  believe  I  get  the 
point.    There   is   a   separate   listing   of 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that,  but  I  am 
referring  to  the  income  requirements  in 
cubsection  ib)  on  page  2  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  say  that  the 
amount  and  source  of  each  item  of  in- 
come would  be  disclosed.  However,  if  tbe 
Senator  would  continue  to  develop  his 


point  better,  perhaps  I  would  be  better 
able  to  respond.  I  have  not  gotten  the 
ix)int  yet. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  first  point  is  wheth- 
er a  man  would  be  required  to  report 
$5  000  income  from  dividends  from  the 
ABC  Corp..  or  would  he  be  required 
to  report  $5,000  in  dividends  from  the 
ABC  Corp.,  the  stock  of  which  is  wholly 
owned  bv  the  man  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr,  ^ULLER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jei-sey. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference.  I  wouid  say  that  the  man 
would  be  required  to  state  it.  However. 
I  am  not  as  sharp  on  tax  law  as,  is  tlie 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  not  a  tax  law 
matter.  I  merely  want  to  know  how  far 
this  disclosure  goes  on  this  type  of  re- 
ijorted  item. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
curbstone  answer,  and  I  am  not  a  lax 
lawyer,  either— although  I  used  to  play 
around  with  it,  I  am  not  a  great  expert 
in  the  matter  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  who  IS  one  of  tlie  great  tax  lawyers 
in  his  State  and  in  the  Senate— is  that  it 
seems  to  me.  as  I  understand  it,  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  concerns  a  deal 
being  worked  out  whereby  the  party 
making  the  report  would  acquire  in- 
come to  the  tunc  of  $5,000,  but  would 
direct  the  other  party  engaged  in  the 
deal  to  pay  the  $5,000  to.  let  us  say,  the 
XYZ  Corp.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is  talking 
of  the  first  matter  I  raised.  I  think  that 
has  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  my- 
self. ^    „ 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  had  better  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  frpm 
New  Jersey  argue  about  this  matter,  I 
do  not  understand  what  is  being  talked 

about,  ^  ^ 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
now  left  tlie  question  concerning  the 
trust  I  merclv  said  on  the  colloquy  con- 
cerning the  truot  that  I  hoped  my  friends 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  con- 
sider a  matter  that  I  consider  is  a  gap 
50  far  a  trust  is  concerned. 

Let  us  move  now  to  a  closely-held 
family  corporation. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  historj-  in  the  event 
the  pending  amendment  becomes  part  of 
the  resolution,  so  that  the  matter  will 
be  clearer  and  stronger  than  it  is  at  the 
pr^-sent  time.  I  would  say  specifically 
that  if  money  were  coming  to  me.  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  directed 
that,  instead,  it  be  paid  to  my  grandson 
or  to  a  trust  for  someone  else,  I  think 
it  would  stUl  be  a  gift  or  income  to  me 
and  would  have  to  be  reported  as  such. 
Therefore.  I  think  there  is  no  gap  there. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  agree  with  my 
colleague.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
matter  is  inw>lved  in  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  across  here. 
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Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
understood  each  other  on  the  first  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  get  back  to  the 
first  point.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
is  that  if  there  is  an  employee  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  really  wants  to 
avoid  the  impact  of  the  proposed  code  of 
ethics  as  envisioned  by  the  pending 
amendment,  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  say  to  some  person  with 
whom  he  is  dealing  and  with  whom  he 
has  made  an  arrangement  to  avoid 
showing  that  he  got  a  $5,000  payoff, 
would  be  to  say,  "Look.  Don't  send  the 
check  to  me.  Make  out  a  check  payable 
to  the  XYZ  trust." 

He  would  then  get  together  with  the 
trustee,  who  might  be  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  say:  "When  that  check  comes 
in,  you  endorse  the  check  and  deposit  it 
in  the  trust  account,  and  everything  will 
be  fine.  Later  in  the  year,  you  can  send 
the  check  to  me  for  $5,000.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  t9  put  down  in  the  report  to  the 
report  io  the  Comptroller  General, 
'$5,000  income  representing  income  dis- 
tributed from  XYZ  trust,  and  nobody  has 
any  knowledge  or  lead  as  to  where  this 
comes  from.'  " 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  the  income  is  received  when  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  trust  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  reported  then.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  think  that  in  fact  a  gap 
exists. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gap  does  exist.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  money  would  be  re- 
ported, but  when  it  is  reported  all  that 
the  public  would  know  would  be  that  the 
individual  reported  the  receipt  of  $5,000 
income  from  the  XYZ  trust.  Unless  we 
require  the  trust  itself  to  report  that  in- 
come as  represented  by  its  annual  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return,  where  are  we 
going  to  get  a  lead  as  to  where  that  in- 
come might  possibly  have  come  from? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  the  incident  of  the  receipt  of  the 
income  occurs  when  the  money  is  paid 
to  whoever  receives  it  oh  the  direction  of 
the  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  tie  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  rule  merely  by 
showing  that  he  got,  on  some  later  dis- 
tribution, that  same  amount  of  money 
from  a  trust. 

It  is  a  beneficial  interest,  it  seems  to 
me,  clearly,  and  this  would  be  an  eva- 
sion. That  matter  is  covered  under  defi- 
nition of  assets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand,  and  I 
agree.  I  think  the  Senator  has  covered 
the  beneficial  interest  and  assets  very 
well. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  discussing  the 
income  reporting  section  of  this  meas- 
ure. That  is  what  bothers  me.  How,  for 
purposes  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
here,  is  it  going  to  be  helpful  if  some- 
body merely  puts  down  on  the  report 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  that 
he  received  $5,000  income  from  the  XYZ 
trust?  It  would  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  worth  anything  at  all  from  the  stand- 
point of  revealing  the  potential  source 


which,  in  the  example  I  cited,  would  be 
an  unethical  source. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  .speak  for  himself,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  agrees, 
and  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  in 
the  case  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  pro- 
posing, tliere  would  be  a  receipt  of  in- 
come which  would  haye  to  be  reported 
at  the  time  the  money  is  paid  to  that 
trust,  not  later,  and  that  the  description 
of  the  receipt  of  the  income  would  be 
income  from  XYZ  bandits,  or  whatnot, 
received  by  the  Senator,  when  the  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  trust  on  his  direction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  have  my 
question  get  complicated  on  the  question 
of  when  the  income  was  received. 

Mr.  CASE.  No,  but  from  whom? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  not  complicate  it 
on  that. 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  be  correct, 
from  an  income  tax  standpoint,  in  saying 
that  at  the  time  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  trustee,  it  was  income.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing about  wlien  this  is  reported  to  the 
Comptroller  General.  As  I  understand  it, 
all  that  the  Senator  would  have  to  put 
dowii  on  that  report  is,  "I  got  $5,000  from 
the  XYZ  trust." 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  where  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  disagrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator  in  that 
case  would  not  be  meeting  the  rule  unless 
he  reported,  "I  got  and  ordered  paid  to 
XYZ  trust  so-and-so  dollars  from  Yum- 
itity  Yump  Contracting  Co." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  did  take 
this  matter  up  with  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, and  they  take  the  same  position 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  take. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  can  say,  in  response, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  this  is 
a  misunderstanding,  to  this  extent. 
There  is  an  amendment  pending,  the 
Miller  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  described  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  asserting  that 
there  is  some  loophole  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  would  not  presume  to 
.speak  for  the  committee  or  for  the  chair- 
man as  to  wiiether  that  is  not  acceptable 
or  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  it  until 
it  is  submitted.  But  it  is  before  us  here 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  rather 
than  before  the  committee — unless  the 
Senator,  in  the  inquii-y  we  sent  out,  sub- 
mitted this  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 
But  I  would  merely  say  that  I  have  of- 
fered the  same  amendment  on  a  good 
many  occasions  during  the  consideration 
of  this  type  of  problem. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do — I  am  just 
talking  about  the  trust  situation — is  to 
make  sure  that  when  there  is  a  report- 
ing, it  will  be  a  meaningful  reporting 
and  it  will  enable  the  public  or  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  to  do  some- 
thing or  to  have  a  lead  that  would  be 
meaningful. 

I  can  understand  how  the  trust  situa- 
tion might  be  complicated  a  little.  The 
Member  may  be  only  a  one-third  bene- 
ficiary of  a  trust.  He  might  have  one- 
third,  and  the  other  two-thirds  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  someone  else.  Never- 


theless, he  tries  to  comply  with  this 
amendment  by  saying  on  his  report  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  "I  received 
$5,000  by  check,  dated  so-and-so,  from 
the  XYZ  trust." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  tioist  to  make  it 
obligatory  on  him  when  the  trust  re- 
ceives— not  when  he  gets  anything,  even 
if  he  gets  nothing  from  the  trust  later. 

Under  this  rule — and  it  is  a  rule,  and 
it  would  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of 
our  intentions — when  the  trust,  upon  his 
direction,  receives  any  money  at  all  that 
represents  something  payable  otherwise 
to  him,  then  I  believe  he  has  received 
income  at  that  point.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  to  be  a  trust. 

If  I  asked  .someone  who  owed  me  SIO 
for  work  I  have  done — in  drawing  his 
will  or  a  deed  or  what-not — to  pay  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  just  out  of 
love  and  affection  for  him  on  my  part, 
I  believe  that  would  be  the  receipt  by  me 
of  income  at  the  time  the  payment  is 
made  to  him,  no  matter  what  he  does 
with  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
on  perfectly  sound  ground,  and  I  would 
not  disagree  with  him  on  that  interpreta- 
tion. But  that,  I  suggest,  is  not  what  our 
problem  is.  Our  problem  is :  How  does  he 
report  that? 

I  point  out  that,  according  to  the 
amendment,  as  I  read  it,  all  he  has  to  do 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  is  put  down, 
"I  received  35,000  of  income  as  a  distri- 
bution from  the  XYZ  trust." 

And  he  might  even  put  down  the  num- 
ber of  the  check  from  the  XYZ  trust. 
Any  member  of  the  public  could  take  a 
look  at  it,  or  the  Ethics  Committee  could 
take  a  look  at  it,  and  say,  "Well,  he  got 
$5,000  income  from  the  XYZ  trust."  And 
that  is  all  there  would  be  to  it. 

But  if  you  would  add  to  this  require- 
ment that  a  copy  of  the  tnist  income  tax 
return  must  also  be  filed,  then  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  we 
would  have  something  meaningful, 
wliich  would  provide  a  meaningful  lead 
at  least  in  the  case  of  an  investigation. 
That  is  what  I  am  suggesting  so  far  as 
the  ti-ust  is  concerned. 

Let  me  go  on,  if  I  may,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  just  wish  to  say  this: 
In  the  situation  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  described  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  in  which  the  trust  has  re- 
ceived compensation  and  then  pays  it  out 
to  the  beneficiary  and  it  shows  on  his  in- 
come tax  return  as  filed,  pursuant  to  the 
Clark-Case  amendment,  and  you  do  not 
have  a  complete  disclosure,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  committee,  in  providing 
for  a  limited  disclosure,  accepted  the 
proposition  that  basic  instruments  would 
be  filed  and  that  thereafter  questions 
would  arise  and  the  investigation  of 
those  instruments  would  lead  to  further 
investigation. 

The  committee  has,  and  always  will 
have,  the  power  to  call  for  income  tax 
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returns   from  the  Bureau   of  Internal 
Revenue. 

So  there  is  a  point  at  which  too  many 
records  can  become  involved.  We  provide 
for  certain  statements,  as  well  as  mcome 
tax  returns.  AU  those,  I  would  say,  are 
basic,  fundamental  instruments  under  a 
limited  disclosure  procedure  and  under  a 
full  disclosure  procedure.  They  lead  to 
other  things,  and  you  are  not  handi- 
capped from  pursuing  any  inquiry  you 
want  to  pursue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

So  far  as  a  beneficial  interest  in  a  trust 
is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  is  quite  adequate.  My  prob- 
lem is,  What  about  the  income  from  a 
trust?  There,  I  suggest,  there  could  be 
a  gap. 

I  have  used  only  one  of  many  exam- 
ples that  could  cause  trouble.  I  have  used 
an  example  of  an  outright,  brazen,  un- 
ethical deal.  But  suppose  a  trust  is  op- 
erating a  business,  a  manufacturing  firm, 
and  a  deal  is  made  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress because  of  his  activities  on  one  of 
the  committees,  as  a  result  of  which  cer- 
tain business  is  thrown  to  the  factory 
that  is  being  operated  by  the  trust. 

How  is  the  Ethics  Committee,  or  the 
general  public  going  to  have  any  knowl- 
edge about  this,  or  even  a  lead,  if  all 
they  find  is  that  the  net  result  is  that 
during  a  particular  year  the  Member  re- 
ceived his  .share  from  the  profits  of  that 
business  by  a  $5,000  check  from  the  XYZ 
trust?  There  is  no  constructive  receipt  m 
that  connection. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  complicate  mat- 
ters very  much  to  say,  "If  you  have  a  25- 
percent  beneficial  interest  in  a  trust,  or 
if  you  and  your  wife  and  immediate 
members  of  your  family  have  a  25 -per- 
cent or  greater  beneficial  interest  in  a 
trust,  then  you  will  file  a  copy  of  the 
annual  income  tax  return  of  the  trust. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may.  to  move  on  to 
the  corporation  problem.  Let  us  say  that 
the  member  received  $5,000  in  dividends, 
cash  dividends,  from  a  corporation,  the 
ABC  corporation.  As  I  understand  it.  re- 
cording to  item  Id)  on  page  2  of  the 
pending  amendment,  all  the  Member 
would  have  to  do  in  his  report  to  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  to  show 
35,000  income  from  stock  dividends  from 
ABC  corporation. 

Mr.  CASE.  So  far  as  that  particular  in- 
come statement  is  concerned,  that  might 
be  correct.  But  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  the  fact  that  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  on  page  4,  there  will 
have  been  listed,  either  previously  or  at 
the  same  time,  a  statement  of  assets. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Which  describe  the  cor- 
poration. ^  ^,  .  _ 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  And  I  repeat  that  I 
believe  here,  again,  the  amendment  is 
very  effectively  drawn  so  far  as  the 
assets  are  concerned. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  if  we  arc  trying  to 
have  full  disclosure,  income  may  be  much 
more  important  than  assets,  especially  in 
a  particular  year. 

The  next  matter  I  wish  to  clear  up  is 
whether  dividends  received  from  a  closely 
held  family  corporation,  let  us  say  hus- 


band and  wife,  would  be  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  this  amendment. 

Mr  CASE.  My  interpretation  is  that 
I  would  not  feel  I  had  met  the  require- 
ment unless  I  made  full  disclosure  of  the 
fact  that  this  income  came  to  me  or  the 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  my.self  and 
my  wife. 

The  interposition  of  corporate  entity 
wliich  I  wholly  own  with  my  wife,  and 
the  income  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  would 
prevent  my  obligation  under  this  rule  to 
show  that  I  received  that  income,  or  that 
my  wife  and  I  received  that  income. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  any  particular  difficulty 
over  this  matter.  There  are  many  hus- 
band and  wife  corporations,  which  are 
verv  honorable  businesses. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are 

not.  .  „, 

Mr  MILLER.  If  a  Member  or  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  his  wife 
had  been  operating  a  corporation  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  if  they  show  they 
receive  dividends.  They  probably  receive 
dividends  every  year,  and  probably  this 
vear  they  received  $5,000  in  dividends 
from  the  ABC  corporation.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  have  to  put  down  that  they  own 
the  corporation. 

Mr  CASE.  In  the  case  of  a  wholly 
owned  or  largely  owned  family  corpora- 
tion it  would  not  be  full  disclosure  unless 
that  corporation  were  disclosed  as  a  part 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  there  is  a  gap 

on  this  point. 

Mr  CASE.  Tiie  Senator  must  not  have 
anv  reeling  that  we  are  resi.^tins  any 
amendments  to  change  the  matter. 

Iv'r  MILLER.  I  think  there  is  a. gap  on 
this*  point,  although  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  :s  a  serious  gap. 

However,  I  wish  to  get  to  what  I  regard 
as  a  .'^erious  gap.  Suppose  the  husband 
and  wife  own  a  corporation  which  has 
a  factorv  and  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Member  on  one  of  our  commit- 
tees here  certain  business  is  drawn  into 
that  factory.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
corporation  decides  to  have  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  in  the  form  of  stock 
dividends.  Let  us  assume  that  the  dis- 
tribution is  $5,000.  As  I  read  this  reqmre- 
ment  all  that  would  have  to  be  shown  on 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  would 
be  the  $5,000  stock  dividend  from  the 
ABC  corp. 

If  that  is  so,  I  think  there  is  a  .serious 
gap  here  and  that  it  could  be  liHed  by 
a  requirement  that  where  a  husband  or 
a  husband  and  wife  or  their  children 
hold  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  a 
cumulative  majority  stock  interest  in  the 
corporation,  then  they  have  to  file  a  copy 
of  the  corporation's  Federal  income  tax 
return  That  would  give  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  and 
the  general  public  meaningful  informa- 
tion. ^.    ^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  guess  that 
both  in  the  case  of  the  trust  and  the 
wholly  owned  or  majority  interest  fam- 
ily corporation  it  would  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent from  exercising  this  type  activ- 
ity, in  my  judgment  that  is  the  greatest 
virtue  of  all. 

The  reason  we  are  here  is  that  we 


hope  whatever  we  do  in  connection  with 
a  code  of  ethics  will  never  have  to  be 
enforced  because  it  will  be  voluntarily 
complied  with. 

I  have  thought  about  this  for  a  long 
time  I  remember  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  had  a  similar 
amendment    that    he    introduced    3    or 
4  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  had  quite 
a  colloquy  about  the  trust  and  the  small 
family-held  corporation.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter where  I  thought  there  was  a   pap. 
Anvbody    who    has    practiced    tax    law 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  divert  income 
throuth  trusts  and  closely  held  family 
corporations.  The  only  way  to  grab  hold 
of  that  fact  is  to  require  the  filing  of  the 
tax  returns  on  the  trustee  and  the  close- 
ly held  corporation.  Then,  I   think  v.c 
would    have    adequate    coverage.    I    am 
afraid  we  do  not  have  adequate  coverr.ue. 
Tliis  is  one  reason  why  I  did  not  vote 
for  this  amendment  when  it  came  up  be- 
fore I  pointed  out  at  the  time  we  do  not 
want  the  aeneral  public  to  think  we  are 
covering  the  :-'aps  wlien  wc  are  not. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  require  a 
great  df  r.l  of  difficulty.  The  reason  I  ofTCi- 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  sim- 
ply is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  feel  veiy 
slronclv  there  are  gaps  here. 

I  have  a  pendins;  amendment  with  the 
committee  report  which  would  do  llic 
same  thing.  I  would  suggest,  if  this  ap- 
peals to  mv  fiiends,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jfrsev  and  the  Seantor  from  Penn- 
sylvania, all  we  v.ould  have  to  do  v,ould 
be  to  add  tho  lan-^uage  of  my  pending 
amendment  at  the  end  of  line  12,  pa::e  3. 
I  think  it  would  fit  pretty  well. 

Where  the  language  says  on  my 
amendment,  page  6,  "in.sert  following  at 
end  of  line  3"  .slartin-  with  the  quota- 
tion, insert  that  language  on  page  3  at 
line  12.  ^       ^ 

I  mitht  point  out  one  more  matUr.  In 
their  amendment  they  have  v.cU  covered 
the  interest  in  a  partnership.  All  that  my 
amendment  would  do.  in  addition  to  the 
trust  and  the  corporation  situation, 
would  be  to  add  the  requirement  for  fil- 
ing th  'lartner.ship  information  return. 
T'nen.  I  "think  wc  have  the  income  and 
as.'.et  .'^ituation  covered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have  covered 
the  assets  vciy  well.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  hcln  them  cover  the  income  as  well. 

Mr.' CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  a  patient 
man:  iie  is  a  helpful  man.  He  has  im- 
proved our  amendment  greatly,  and  the 
Senator   from   Pennsylvania   authorizes 
me  to  say  for  liim  and  me  and  all  of  our 
pals  that  we  accept  his  amendment  and 
modify  our  amendment  accordingly. 
Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  this  is  agreeable  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
him.  He  opposes  the  amendment. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about  my 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  should 
fail,  I  would  propose  to  pursue  it  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill . 

Mr  CASE.  This  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish  t» 
register  my  support  for  the  amendment, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  public  dis- 
closure, introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

In  arguing  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  point  out,  at  the  out- 
set, that  I  am  not  taking  a  new  position- 
that  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  voted  re- 
peatedly for  public  disclosure  every  time 
the  issue  has  been  raised  in  the  Senate. 
Some  of  the  reasons  justifying  disclo- 
sure have  been  recognized  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  legislation  it  has  presented  on 
this  point. 

Basically  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  any 
conflict  of  interest  or  any  suspicion  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  involved 
in  any  conflict  of  interest. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  in  certain 
Instances  have  financial  interests  in  a 
corporation  or  a  line  of  business  which 
stands  to  benefit  from  legislation  upon 
which  he  is  called  to  vote. 

Or  a- Senator  may,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee,  find  himself  involved  in  an 
Investigation  which  may  prove  helpful 
or  injurious  to  a  business  concern  or  line 
of  business  in  which  he  has  a  financial 
stake. 

Or  a  Senator  might,  with  no  evil  moti- 
vation, establish  contact  with  an  execu- 
tive agency  on  behalf  of  some  constituent 
corporation.  There  is  nothing  wrons  with 
doing  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a  necessarj'  and 
proper  part  of  our  jobs.  Those  people 
who  voice  suspicion  about  every  action  a 
Senator  may  take  to  assist  a  business 
concern,  simply  do  not  understand  that  it 
is  a  vital  part  of  a  Senator's  job  to  render 
every  proper  assistance  to  constituent 
companies  in  their  dealings  with  Federal 
agencies. 

I  am  confident  from  what  I  k:iow  of 
the  Senate  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  are  men  of  scrupu- 
lous personal  integrity.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  of  conflict  of 
interest  involving  a  Senator. 

However,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest:  and  we  also  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  our  failure  to  agree 
to  financial  disclosure  has  stimulated 
public  suspicion  about  congressional 
ethics. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  suspicion 
can  be  allayed  simply  by  requiring  Sen- 
ators to  file  sealed  envelopes  containing 
statements  of  net  worth  and  their  income 
tax  returns  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  grave 
danger  that  such  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion would  serve  to  increase  public  sus- 
picions and  promote  speculation  and 
gossip. 

To  allay  suspicion  and  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  tht  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution, it  is  essential  that  financial 
disclosui-es  be  made  public. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  to 
require  a  Senator  to  publicly  disclose  his 
income  and  net  worth  in  effect  deprives 
him  of  his  right  to  financial  privacy  and 
converts  him  into  a  second  class  citizen. 
I  have  to  agree  that  there  is  much  truth 
to  this  argument. 

When  a  man  becomes  an  elected  public 
official,  however,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  forfeit  a  large  measure  of  the  right  to 


privacy  and  certain  other  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  average  citizen. 

I  am  not  sayiHg  that  all  this  is  right. 
In  many  respects,  I  think  it  is  most 
regrettable. 

I  think  it  particularly  regrettable,  for 
example,  that  it  has  become  virtually 
impossible  for  an  elected  public  official 
to  seek  redress  against  unscrupulous 
newspapermen  wlio  may  slander  or 
malign  him,  because,  as  the  lav;  now 
stands,  it  not  merely  requires  that  you 
prove  that  a  newspaperman  has  lied 
about  you:  it  requires  proof  that  the  lies 
were  told  deliberately  and  maliciously. 
More  often  than  not,  of  course,  this  is 
something  that  is  virtually  impossible  to 
prove. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  always  so.  But 
it  is  mipossible  to  turn  the  wheels  back. 
And  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  a 
climate  of  public  and  press  opinion  has 
now  been  created  which  makes  it  neces- 
saiT  for  an  elected  public  official  to  accept 
certain  disadvantr  ges  as  the  price  of 
office. 

In  any  event,  it  is  impossible  to  turn 
tlie  wheel  back.  In  my  years,  I  have 
watched  a  growing  tendency  in  the  film 
industrj',  on  radio  and  television,  and 
in  the  press  and  in  books  to  have  us  ap- 
pear as  knaves  or  fools.  This  tendency 
has  grown  apace  in  the  country.  We  are 
fair  game. 

One  of  the  most  impwrtant  things  we 
can  do  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
Senators  is  to  try  to  strike  down  this 
tendency.  The  best  way  would  be  for 
us  to  say.  "Here  is  all  the  information. 
It  is  all  made  public.  Come  and  take  a 
look  at  it.'  I  tliink  that  would  be  good 
for  Uie  Senate  and  good  for  the  coimtry. 

The  public  clearly  has  the  right  to  seek 
as.surance  that  their  Government  con- 
ducts its  business  according  to  rigid  ethi- 
cal standards  and  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives are  not  betraying  their  trust. 

The  public,  therefore,  has  a  right  to 
know  what  a  Senator's  financial  inter- 
ests are. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
Senators  enrich  themselves  in  the  course 
of  their  office. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  what  in- 
come Senators  have  from  salary,  honora- 
ria, gifts,  interest  in  law  firms  or  busi- 
nesses, or  trading  on  the  stock  market. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  does  all  of 
these  things. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
amendment  tightened  on  one  minor 
point. 

While  it  requires  Senators  to  file  state- 
ments of  net  worth,  it  would  exclude 
from  these  statements  any  residence  or 
residences  owned  by  Senators  or  the 
members  of  their  immediate  family.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  this  exemp- 
tion eliminated. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
proceedings  further  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment. 

I  hope  Senators  will  give  the  Clark- 
Case  amendment  to  the  resolution  their 
support  and  will  adopt  it. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    638 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee   on    Standards    and    Ethics    have 


brought  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive document  reflecting  close  counsel 
and  political  impartiality  with  respect  to 
the  views  that  have  been  voiced  over  the 
years. 

Senator  Stennis  and  members  of  his 
committee  have  covered  a  broad  legisla- 
tive domain.  Since  1960  more  than  200 
bills  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  con- 
duct and  financial  disclosure  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
That  conveys  to  some  extent  the  deepen- 
ing concern  that  prompted  the  creation 
of  this  special  committee  in  1964.  Its  task 
has  been  an  exhaustive  one — to  frame 
recommendations  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  every  Member  of  this  body.  This  mat- 
ter because  of  its  personal  nature  offers 
no  really  ideal  compromise. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  been  very  en- 
thusiastic about  some  of  the  proposals 
suggested  in  the  past  for  exploring  the 
behavior  of  Members  of  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  has  done  its  job  well. 
Several  amendments  may  be  needed  to 
clarify  certain  provisions.  Several  other 
colleagues  have  questioned  the  provisions 
restricting  Senate  employees  in  their 
campaign  duties  which  have  always  in- 
cluded solicitation  of  funds.  It  has  al- 
ready been  brought  out  that  certain  staff 
members — the  administrative  assist- 
ants— are  invaluable  liaison  with  people 
in  the  home  State.  They  are  seen  as  an 
extension  of  a  Senator's  own  commit- 
ment and  are  turned  to  frequently  by 
constituents.  This  loyalty  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  requiring  such  an  assist- 
ant to  be  removed  from  the  Senate  pay- 
roll to  carry  out  such  duties.  Senator 
Cotton  and  others  have  already  noted 
that  retirement  benefits  would  stop  the 
day  an  employee  leaves  and  he  and  his 
family  would  both  be  deprived  of  health 
and  accident  insurance  31  days  after  his 
name  is  taken  off  the  payroll. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  these  assistants  ask  them 
to  choose  between  their  duties  to  us  and 
the  protection  of  their  families?  I  think 
that  we  cannot  and  should  not  now  put 
ourselves  in  such  a  position  which  sug- 
gests taking  an  assistant  off  the  payroll 
as  the  only  lawful  way  he  can  participate 
fully  in  the  campaign.  The  Hatch  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act  governing  the  par- 
ticipation of  Federal  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  has  long  recognized  the 
special  position  of  Senate  staffs  and  of- 
ficers and  exempted  them  from  undue  re- 
strictions. 

Therefore,  I  propose  an  amendment  to 
be  inserted  on  page  5,  Une  13,  after  the 
period,  the  following: 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any 
assistant  to  a  Senator  who  has  been  desig- 
nated by  that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  described  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  if  such  designation  has 
been  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  carries 
with  it  the  original  intent  of  this  section 
with  the  additional  provision  that  such 
public  funds  are  being  handled  by  a  des- 
ignated staff  member  whose  identity  and 
obligation  to  the  public  and  his  employer 
are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
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I  believe  we  should  exercise  caution  in 
restricting  ourselves  too  greatly  in  these 
matters.  It  has  always  been  my  view  that 
personal  conduct  cannot  be  measured  by 
a  set  of  nUes;  that  what  we  need  is  not 
more  rules  but  a  ruling  spirit  inside  each 
person  that  would  compel  him  to  observe 
proper  conduct  whether  or  not  any  law  is 
available.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  committee  for  their 
diligence  and  effort  in  providmg  sug- 
gested standards  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  proposed  rule  XLIV  relating  to 
disclosure  of  financial  interests  should 
be  amended  to  require  that  such  dis- 
closure be  public.  Therefore,  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  in  sponsorship  of  the 
amendment  before  us  which  would  re- 
quire that  public  disclosure  be  made  a 
part  of  the  pending  resolution.  We  are 
seeking  to  adopt  standards  which  wlU 
maintain  the  public  confidence  in  rep- 
resentative government.  As  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  select  committee: 

The  Senate  must  therefore  require  higher 
standards  of  conduct  than  those  generally 
required  In  the  market  place. 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment  re- 
quiring public  disclosure  would  help 
achieve  this  and  accordingly  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Deseret 
News  for  March  16,  1968,  printed  an  edi- 
torial regarding  the  ethics  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  subscribe  to  the 
admonition  of  the  editorial  and  will  vote 
for  public  disclosure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ethics  Code  Inadequate 


As  far  as  they  go,  the  proposed  new  ethics 
codes  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  are  an 
improvement — but  only  because  something  Is 
always  better  than  nothing. 

Measured  against  what  ought  to  be  done, 
the  new  ethics  codes  don't  go  nearly  far 
enough.  ^^     ^,  , 

In  the  Senate,  detailed  but  confidential 
financial  reports,  including  federal  income 
tax  returns,  would  have  to  be  filed  annually 
by  senators.  Public  disclosure  would  be 
limited  to  contributions  received  and  to  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $300  for  speeches,  written 
articles,  television  appearances  and  similar 
actlvlUes.  Campaign  contributions  would 
have  to  be  used  for  campaign  purposes  and 
reasonable  costs  of  running  a  senator's  office. 
Senate  officers  and  employes  would  be  barred 
from  handling  campaign  funds— a  provision 
aimed  at  preventing  aides  from  gaining  power 
as  Bobby  Baker  did— and  would  be  restricted 
in  their  outside  activities. 

In  the  House,  members  would  be  required 
to  disclose  the  source — though  not  the 
amountH-of  their  outside  income.  The 
amounts  involved  would  be  filed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  for  use  in  any  subsequent  investi- 
gation. Moreover,  the  code  would  bar  House 
members  from  making  personal  use  of  cam- 


paign funds  and  from  accepting  gifts  from 
vested  Interests. 

By  failing  to  recommend  full  disclosure  of 
lawmakers'  assets  and  Income,  the  Senate 
and  House  ethics  committees  have  muffed  an 
opportunity  to  bolster  public  confidence  in 
Congress. 

The  provisions  for  continued  secrecy  are 
based  on  a  false  premise— that  congressmen 
are  entitled  to  as  much  privacy  as  anyone 
else.  But  when  a  man  offers  himself  for  a 
position  of  high  pubUc  trust,  everything  af- 
fecting his  performance  as  a  public  servant 
becomes  a  legitimate  subject  for  thorough 
public  scrutiny. 

According  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, full  disclosure  of  a  lawmaker's  fi- 
nancial affairs  would  "Invite  abuses  and  en- 
gender serious  problems."  What  abuses  and 
problems?  When  George  Romney  recently 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  his  financial  affairs, 
he  won  widespread  praise— and  rightly  so. 
Indeed.  15  congressmen  published  state- 
ments of  their  financial  Interests  and  the 
sources  of  their  Income  last  year,  and  many 
are  doing  so  again  this  year.  Including  Utah 
Senator  Prank  Moss,  who  has  made  such 
reports  four  different  times.  What  problems— 
If  any— have  they  encountered  as  a  result 
of  their  frankness? 

Instead  of  merely  trying  to  cure  congres- 
sional scandals  after  they  have  arisen,  the 
Senate  and  House  ethics  committees  should 
aim  at  prevention. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  codes  leave  un- 
touched a  number  of  abuses  from  use  of  the 
franking  prUllege  to  send  thinly  disguised 
campaign  propaganda  through  the  malls,  to 
expensive  junkets  by  lameduck  congressmen. 
In  fairness  to  Congress,  unethical  law- 
makers are  few  and  far  between.  But  It  only 
takes  a  few  to  erode  the  public  confidence 
in  both  the  men  who  make  the  nation's  laws 
and  In  the  laws  they  make.  For  Its  own  sake 
as  well  as  the  country's.  Congress  should 
hold  Itself  to  the  highest  standards  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  may  soon  reach  the  point  where  we 
can  vote  on  the  amendment,  either  in 
the  ordinary  cotirse  of  events  or  by  an 
agreement  to  limit  debate.  For  the  time 
being   I  note  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,     ^    ,      , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


States-Mexico  Interparliamentarj-  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
on  April  11  to  17.  1968,  to  replace  tiie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker!  . 


THE  52D  SESSION  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR  CONFERENCE- 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tire  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
80-843,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  attend  the 
52d  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, June  5  to  28, 1968. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
imder  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.    Jordan]    to    attend    the    United 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
The  Senate  resumed  llie  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  -2661  to  prc- 
\1de  standards  of  conduct  for  Members 
of  tlie  Senate  and  officers  lUid  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a-'-k 
for  recognition.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersev  for  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make 
in  connection  with  the  i>ending  amend- 
ment. ,  , 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller],  which  has  been  discussed,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Clark-Case  amend- 
ment at  the  place  indicated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  tliere  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

l-NANIMOrs-l CNSENT  AlRf  EMFNT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  objected  to  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  this  proposal,  but  I  think 
we  have  reached  that  time  now  where 
probablv  we  ought  to  vote  within  a  given 
length  of  time.  I  think  perhaps  1  hour 
and  30  minutes,  equally  divided,  would  be 
ample  for  all  purposes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI 
would  want  recognition. 

So  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  this  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  committee  and  the 

m.inority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  request  limited 
to  this  amendment,  or  to  all  amend- 
ments? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  This  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    the    unanimous-con.sent    re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  too  long,  but  I 
v.ant  to  be  sure  that  ilie  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  can  hear  the 
questions  I  raise  concerning  the  amend- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  on  page  3.  line  6,  the 
words  "fee  or  other  honorarium  received 
by  him  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or 
address,  attendance  at  any  convention 
or  other  assembly  of  individuals,  or  the 
preparation  of  any  article."  and  .so 
forth. 

Yesterday  I  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  political  contribution  is  an 
honorarium. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that,  in 
context,  those  things  which  we  custom- 
arily  regard   as   political   contributions 
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for  campaign  purposes  are  not  included 
as  income.  That  would  be  my  interpreta- 
tion. If  this  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  our  rules,  and  I  have  to  make  a  filing 
under  it,  I  would  not  include  it.  I  have 
not  included — in  my  own  voluntary  fil- 
ing— such  contributions  as  income.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  legislative  historj-  and  legislative  in- 
tent are  very  clear,  because  one  can 
travel  from  here  to  Chicago  to  make  an 
address.  They  offer  one  an  honorarium 
in  advance.  One  replies.  "Well,  I  would 
rather  not  have  an  honorarium,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  becomes  per- 
sonal income  and  it  is  taxable.  If  it  is 
all  the  same  with  you,  you  can  give  the 
same  amount,  but  you  can  make  it  as  a 
conti'ibution  to  my  campaign." 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  that  is  a  politi- 
cal contribution  and  that  it  is  covered 
by  the  so-called  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  not  by  some  rule  of  the 
Senate;  ■ 

Mr.  CASE.  I  repeat  what  I  said  before 
to  the  Senator.  That  would  be  my  im- 
pression. I  would  not  want  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not,  under  some 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  something 
tliat  the  tax  people  would  construe  as 
income  if  there  were  an  obvious  arrange- 
ment to  avoid  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  can  it  be  if  the 
check  says,  "Pay  to  Joe  Doaks'  cam- 
paign, 1968"?  Tlie  e\idencc  on  its  face  is 
there.  It  is  a  document.  It  is  a  written 
document.  How  would  anyone  go  behind 
it? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  feel  the  Senator 
would  never  find  the  matter  questioned, 
but  I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in 
which  a  lawyer,  let  us  say.  would  say, 
"All  right,  I  will  do  this  big  job  for  you. 
I  don't  want  any  money,  but  can  you  put 
a  like  amount  into  my  campaign  fund? 
In  that  way  I  will  not  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  it." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  not  a  tax  attor- 
ney, but  the  question  then  turns  on  the 
right  of  the  group  before  whom  tlie  Sena- 
tor spoke  to  make  political  contributions. 
They  may  be  forbidden  under  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  may  be  a  non- 
corporate group. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  might  be  a  nonprofit 
group. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  be  any  kind 
of  group.  It  might  be  an  assemblage  of 
individuals. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  is  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  I  do  not  see  any 
problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  use  the  word  -ho:!- 
orarium"  indiscriminately.  My  question 
is.  What  does  it  embrace? 

Mr.  CASE.  My  own  interpretation  is 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  change  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  ordinarily  political 
contributions  are  not  included  in  "in- 
come." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  pending  amend- 
ment, at  the  bottom  of  page  4,  starting 
on  line  24,  is  this  language: 

No  such  report — 

Meaning  the  report  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  Greneral — 


shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any  calendar 
year  beginning  before  January  1,  1968. 

And  then  this  language: 
No  report  made  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
need  Include  aaiy  interest  held — 

Precisely  what  is  meant  by  "any  in- 
terest held"? 

Mr.  CASE.  Again 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Does  It  mean  owner- 
ship in  real  estate? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  does  not  mean  interest 
in  the  .sen.se  of  a  fee  paid  for  the  use  of 
money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  means  100  shares  of 
stock? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  10  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  It  means  any  kind  of 
property. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  words  are: 

No  report  made  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
need  Include  any  interest  held — 

It  may  be  large  or  it  may  be  small,  but 
we  ought  to  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  means  any  interest  in 
property — any  ownership. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  says  "any  payment 
received."  A  fee  is  a  pa>-ment  received. 
An  honorarium  is  a  payment  received.  A 
loyalty  check  is  a  payment  received.  Do 
we  conclude  tliat  those  are  not  included 
and  they  would  not  have  to  be  filed  in  a 
report  to  the  Comptroller  General? 

Mr.  CASE.  We  are  talking  about  when 
the  rule  comes  in  effect,  and  that  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  section.  We  say  the 
first  report  has  to  be  made  for  the  cal- 
endar year  beginning  January  1,  1968, 
and  not  before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  a  separate 
sentence: 

No  report  made  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
need  include  any  interest  held,  payment  re- 
ceived, or  liability  owed  before  the  date  which 
follows  by  ninety  days  the  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  CASE.  Tliis  sentence  relates  only 
to  the  report  for  the  year  1968.  It  states, 
in  regard  to  that,  that  it  need  be  only 
for  that  part  of  the  year  which  begins 
90  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  that  it  is 
proposed  to  file  a  statement  regarding 
assets,  which  is  not  sworn  to.  Every- 
thing filed  with  respect  to  liabilities  is 
not  sworn  to.  Information  as  to  the 
.source  and  amount,  as  well  as  capital 
gains,  is  filed,  and  that  information  is 
not  .sworn  to. 

When  the  committee  brought  in  its 
ver.sion  of  this  ethics  matter,  it  relied 
upon  the  income  tax  return,  and  the 
income  tax  return  is  sworn  to.  So  these 
are  just  naked  statements  that  are 
made,  and  one  cannot  be  held  for  per- 
jury if  he  does  not  include  this  or  that, 
or  if  he  shortchanges  the  report.  He 
can  do  pretty  nearly  anything  with  it, 
becraise  these  are  not  sworn  statements. 

That  is  the  first  weakness  in  the 
amendment,  if  I  were  going  to  call  at- 
tention to  weaknesses. 

The  second  weakness  is  this.  A  Sena- 
tor's wife  or  his  children  or  his  inlaws 
are  included  in  the  so-called  Case-Clark 
amendment. 

Because  it  requires  the  fair  market 


value  of  each  asset  held  by  him  or  by 
any  members  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  by  him  and  any  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  jointly. 

So  there  is  your  immediate  family; 
and  that  includes  your  spouse. 

For  a  hundred  years,  Mr.  President. 
we  have  been  laboring  at  the  business 
of  emancipating  women  in  this  country. 
It  was  50  years  ago  that  we  amended 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
by  amendment  No.  19^to  give  the  vote 
regardless  of  sex.  Thus  we  enfranchised 
women. 

Since  the  common  law  days,  we  have 
been  busy  trying  to  take  away  the  re- 
strictions and  limitations  upon  wives 
and  spouses,  because  they  could  not  own 
property  solely,  they  could  not  ha\e 
property  of  their  own,  it  was  all  merged 
with  that  of  the  husband,  under  the 
common  law;  and  for  all  this  time  we 
have  been  going  along  in  this  fashion. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  say  here,  "Well, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  account  for 
what  your  wife  owns." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
she  owns  and  I  do  not  know  how  she 
got  it. 

"Well,  you  ask  her,  and  see  what  kind 
of  an  answer  you  get." 

She  is  a  pretty  independent  person, 
and  she  is  pretty  smart,  and  she  has  her 
own  methods  and  ways  of  doing  what- 
ever business  she  does.  I  frankly  do  not 
make  very  much  inquiry.  I  wait  for  her 
to  volunteer,  to  tell  me  if  she  wants  to. 
But  it  is  not  my  business. 

If  she  wants  to  go  into  the  stock 
market,  I  do  not  tell  her  what  to  buy. 
I  am  the  greatest  dub  in  the  world  about 
the  stock  market.  The  few  times  I  bought 
a  couple  of  shares  of  stock,  I  lost  money, 
and  I  kept  my  hands  off  from  then  on. 
But  she  dabbles  around  a  little  now  and 
then.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it. 
Why  should  I  be  required  to  say  to  her, 
"I  have  got  to  account  for  it"?  Was  she 
elected  to  the  Senate?  Is  that  one  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  Senator? 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  its  Members,  and  that  is  as 
far  as  it  goes,  except  to  prescribe  the 
age  limit  and  a  couple  of  other  things. 
Tell  me  how  I  can  go  to  her  and  say, 
"Mrs.  D,  give  me  a  statement  that  I  can 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General." 

Suppose  she  says,  "I  wiU  do  nothing 
.  of  the  kind,  because  it  is  not  the  Senate's 
business."  That  is  the  right  answer. 

But  that  is  what  it  is  sought  to  do 
here,  as  to  every  asset,  every  liability, 
and  every  item  of  income.  We  file  a  joint 
income  tax  return.  I  do  not  know  what 
portion  is  hers,  but  I  do  know  we  file  it 
with  some  expert  help,  in  order  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  pay  more  than  we  have 
to.  That  is  the  reason  we  use  an  income 
tax  man.  Everybody  uses  him.  He  comes 
up  here,  operates  an  ofBce  over  in  the 
old  Senate  OfSce  Building,  and  gives  us 
his  advice.  I  could  not  put  the  thing  to- 
gether for  the  life  of  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  not  have  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  assiune,  from  the  very 
eloquent  fashion  in  which  the  Senator 
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addresses  himself  to  this  subject,  that  he 
has  studied  it  carefully.  I  wonder 
whether,  directing  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  page  2  of  the  amendment,  m 
subparagraph  (O,  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  has  come  to  any  conclusion 
about  the  proposed  attempt  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  "any  member  of  his 
ahe  Senator's)  immediate  family,"  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  capital  gain 
on  transactions  in  real  estate  or  real 
property,  and  all  the  other  things. 

By  what  possible  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  the  Senate  pretend  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  by  the  standing  rules 
or  standing  orders  of  the  Senate,  or  even 
by  public  law,  over  the  members  of  a 
Senator's  immediate  family?  I  presume 
that  would  include  his  sons,  his  daugh- 
ters and  his  grandchildren.  That  is  the 
immediate  family,  as  far  as  I  know 
Mr.  CASE.  To  clarify  this  point,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  wonder  a  httle  bit 
about  what  basis  for  jurisdiction  there 
would  be  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Mr  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  term  "immediate  family"  is  defined 
later,  on  page  8.  It  includes  the  spouse 
and  each  minor  child,  and  that  is  all. 

On  the  substance  of  the  question,  and 
the  point  raised  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  to  this  being  an  invasion  of 
the  privacy  and  the  separate  rights  of 
the  Senator's  or  employee's  wife  and  per- 
haps even  of  the  children,  as  suggested 
here,  though  they  are  minors  only,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  not 
unique.  For  example,  under  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  and  other  regula- 
tions governing  investment  companies, 
complete  disclosure  of  all  interests  of  the 
ofBcers  and  their  spouses  is  required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  do  not  have  to 
serve  as  such. 
Mr.  CASE.  Neither  do  we. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  that  sense,  no.  But 
here  it  is  sought  to  require,  by  this  man- 
datory language,  some  information  by 
way  of  implications  as  to  our  personal 
conduct  as  Senators.  Here  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  unless  a  Senator  accounts 
for  everything  his  wife  and  family  may 
have,    assets,    liabilities,    income,    and 
everything,  he  is  in  some  way  culpable. 
If  he  does  not  know  anything  about,  or 
too  much  about  it,  how  is  he  going  to 
get  the  information  ? 

If  you  cannot  get  it,  Mr.  President, 
suppose  they  ask  for  a  sworn  statement; 
how  do  you  make  a  sworn  statement?  If 
it  is  not  sworn,  it  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  income  tax  form  at  all,  that  the 
committee  is  asking  for. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
laughs.  I  say  this  is  not  a  laughing  mat- 
ter I  know  how  people  feel.  I  meant  it 
when  I  said  I  refuse  to  let  you  make  me 
a  class  B  citizen.  The  fact  that  I  went 
out  and  got  myself  elected  does  not  make 
me  a  class  B  citizen,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  be  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr    CLARK.  I  apologize  for  having 
treated  the  Senator's  eloquent  indigna- 
tion with  levity.  I  should  not  have  done 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  far  as  lividity  is  con- 
cerned  

Mr.  CASE.  Levity. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  indispens- 
able point  I  wanted  to  raise.  How  do  you 
make  a  sworn  statement?  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can.  I  would  rather  not  try  to 
fUl  it  out,  and  ignore  the  so-called  Comp- 
troller General. 

There  is  another  point  here.  When  does 
that  report  have  to  be  filed?  By  the  30th 
of  April,  I  think.  Perhaps  that  is  the  dat« 
the  House  of  Representatives  picked  out 
but  I  believe  it  is  not.  But  they  went 
much  further.  Their  bill,  -with  all  its  pro- 
visions, would  not  become  effective  at  all 
and  will  not  be  applicable  until  the  30th 
of  April  of  1969.  ^  ,. 

Since  the  committee  did  not  consult 
with  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  took  the  trouble  to 
consult  with  some  of  the  members  of 
that  committee,  to  make  sure  that  I  knew 
what  I  was  talking  about.  "They  make 
their  bill  effective  the  30th  of  April  1969. 
I  raised  the  question  yesterday  because 
it  is  so  singular,  it  seems  to  me— perhaps 
this  is  a  weakness  in  both  measures-- 
that  they  go  along  under  one  moral 
standard,  and  we  go  along  under  an- 

°  Where  do  vou  get  your  competition  for 
a  seat  in  the'senate?  I  served  16  years  in 
the  other  body,  and  every  time  I  came 
over  here  and  saw  the  liberal  rules  of 
debate,  where,  after  5  minutes  the 
Speaker's  gavel  could  not  fall  and  shut 
you  off.  and  you  could  stand  as  long  as 
you  had  the  energy  and  shoe  leather  and 
make  vourself  and  your  ideas  knowri  to 
the  Senate.  I  would  say  to  myself.  Oh,  I 
pray  for  the  day  when  I  can  go  to  the 
Senate,  when  I  can  graduate,  after  16 
long  years  in  the  House." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  And  so  I  did  graduate, 
and  I  graduated  by  running  against  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
where  you  get  your  competition. 

Not  that  it  bothers  me,  except  to  see 
that  they  now  propose  to  operate  under 
one  banner,  and  we,  running  on  parallel 
tracks,  to  operate  under  another. 

Frankly  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  ex- 
plain that  to  your  countr>'?  I  do  not 
know  how  you  do. 

Getting  back,  however,  to  the  pending 
amendment,  will  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
a  Senator  is  going  to  make  out  this  re- 
port and  file  it  with  the  Comptroller 
General  if  his  wife  says.  "I  am  not  going 
to  tell  vou.  This  is  my  business." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  We  have  lived  40  happy 
years  together.  And  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  we  had  our  40th  wedding 
anniversary.  It  just  proves  that  love  and 
harmony  and  sweetness  of  life  still  pre- 
vail in  the  Dirksen  family.  But  she  is  her 
own  boss.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  in  the  un- 

Ukely  event  that  the  Senator's  devoted 

and  loving  spouse  is  unwilling  to  tell  him 

what  she  owns,  if  the  Senator  were  to 


report  that  fact  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  they  would  be  very 
lenient  with  him.  indeed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  What  she  says  is  that 
she  knows  what  is  in  here.  She  says,  "I 
am  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  has  no  control  over  me  and 
my  assets.  And  I  do  not  propose  to  tell 
the  U.S.  Senate."  .    .^  „  ., 

Is  that  a  proper  posture  or  is  it  not.' 
We  have  spent  a  ccntur^•  emancipating 
women  and  giving  them  their  rights. 

Mr    CLARK.   I    think   that   question 
mit-nt  bo  put  up  to  the  Senator's  constit- 
uents   Thcv  mitiht  aorec  that  she  has 
every  right  to  refuse  to  reveal  that  infor- 
mation. .  X       n  „*• 
Mr   DIRKSEN.  That  is  open  to  all  of 
them    I  have  never  concealed  anything 
from  them.  The  real  ethic  is  inside.  And 
anvbodv  can  stand  in  any  meeting  any- 
where "at  any  time  and  .say.  "Senator, 
how  much  stock  and  how  many  bonds  do 
you  own''"  They  can  ask  me  if  they  want 
to    And  thev  can  a.sk  me  how  many  oil 
wells  and  how  much  undivided  interest 
in  oil  wells  I  own.  And  I  can  teU  them. 
"Exactly  none." 
Mr.  Li\USCHE.  Mr.  President.  w:ll  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  deals  only 
with  disclosure  of  assets  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  not  by  those  individuals 
who  oppose  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 

election?  ,  . 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct^ 
Nothing  is  contained  in  here  that  would 
apply  to  an  opponent  who  might  pop  up. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  to  clarify 
that  matter,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
raised  that  question  yesteraay.  And  ma 
colloquv  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  indicated  that  we  would 
be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  for 
an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Tlic  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pcnn-^^vlvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
jerscv"  .--tates  that  only  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  .shall  be  suspect  and  that  none 
of  their  opponents  .'^hall  be  suspect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  as  right  as  rain. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  only 
I^lcmbers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  required 
under  the  pending  amendment  to  dis- 
close the  various  factors  required  m  the 
pending  amendment. 

1  shall  read  f'-om  a  memorandum  thai 
I  have  just  picked  up.  I  have  been  away. 

The  memorandum  states: 

The  reports  would  contain  the  following 
information:  „„„i„ri 

1.  Fair  market  value  of  each  asset,  exclud- 
ing family  residences;  ,,„>,,, it,- 

2  Amount  and  identity  of  each  liablllt>. 
3'  Source  and  amount  of  each  capital  gain: 
4'  source  and  amount  of  each  Item  of  in- 
come, and  each  glft^-other  than  gifts  from 
relatives— over  $100: 

5  Association  with  a  professional  firm, 
Identitv  of  any  client  represented  by  the  firm 
before  a  United  States  agency,  description  or 
services  performed,  and  fees  received— 
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I  have  been  in  public  life  for  30  years. 
I  Ijave  never  received  one  penny  as  com- 
pensation outside  of  my  compensation 
as  a  public  oCQclal. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

6.  Association  with  business  enterprise  as 
an  officer,  director,  partner  or  manager. 

I  have  never  been  associated  with  a 
business  enterprise  as  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  or  manager.  Throughout  my 
whole  career,  I  have  aimed  not  to  earn 
a  single  nickel  except  out  of  my  public 
service. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  memo- 
randum : 

Spouses  and  minor  children  would  be  cov- 
ered, and  transactions  through  a  straw  man 
would  have  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  I  have  no 
right  and  Congress  has  no  right  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  the  life  and  the  eco- 
nomic standing  of  the  wife  of  a  Con- 
gressman. 

What  Eight  do  I  have  to  tell  my  wife 
what  to  d«?  What  right  does  Congress 
have  to  say  that  a  Senator's  financial 
standing  has  a  relationship  to  that  of 
his  wife? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  have  never  transferred  one 
penny  of  my  money  to  my  wife. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  make  that 
fact  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  referred  to 
me  by  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  clear  up  a 
matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  would  rather 
give  up  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. No  time  is  allowed  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  An  error  was  made, 
and  the  time  was  put  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  and  majority  leaders. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  can  speak  on 
the  committee's  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  can  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  no  relation 
of  transferring  property  to  my  wife.  I 
have  had  no  associations  with  any  legal 
firm  of  any  character  since  I  have  been 
in  public  office. 

My  earnings  have  been  related  only  to 
the  salaries  which  I  have  received  as  a 
public  official  and  honorariimis,  rather 
mediocre,  as  a  public  speaker. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  would 
provide  that  my  wife  and  my  minor  chil- 
dren— and  I  have  none,  so  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  me — must  disclose  their 
holdings.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  type 
01  conduct  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  public 
office  since  1932.  My  record  is  open.  I 
have  no  one  to  fear.  Why  should  I  occupy 
a  position  different  than  any  other  citi- 


zen? Why  should  there  be  a  prima  facie 
case  of  suspicion  of  delinquent  and  crim- 
inal conduct  concerning  me  when  that 
same  suspicion  is  not  directed  to  other 
citizens  of  the  Nation? 

I  have  no  hesitation  about  disclosing 
my  account.  However,  I  am  not  going  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  saying  that 
every  public  official  is  a  crook.  I  am  not 
going  to  cany  the  burden  and  the 
shadow  of  tho.se  who  indulged  in  this 
conduct  and  have  that  shadow  thrown 
upon  me.  Mr.  President,  when  my  ac- 
count is  filed,  it  will  show  income  in  con- 
formity to  what  I  have  said. 

The  income  will  be  in  a  measure  ac- 
centuated by  dividends  which  are  re- 
ceived. But  no  compensation  as  a  direc- 
tor, no  compensation  as  a  lawyer.  I  have 
very  meticulously  followed  the  course  of 
not  having  any  relationship  to  a  law 
office. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say,  give  me 
the  same  consideration  you  give  to  every 
other  citizen,  prima  facie,  that  I  am  hon- 
est, and  do  not  place  upon  me  the  burden 
of  a  presumption  that  I  am  dishonest 
and  therefore  have  to  file  these  reports 
which  are  suggested  by  the  amendments 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  point  in  my  taking  more  time.  This 
amendment  ought  to  be  summarily  re- 
jected, and  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
committee  resolution  that  has  been  de- 
veloped over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
perfected,  because  I  have  some  amend- 
ments that  I  think  are  necessary  for  its 
clarification.  And  then  we  will  not  have 
struck  the  heart  out  of  the  committee 
bill  and  laid  into  the  dust  its  labors  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  So  the  pending 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  irrele- 
vant to  the  issue  before  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  imagine  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would  cast  the  slightest 
aspersion  on  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio— certainly,  I  do  not;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  this  amendment 
which  could  in  any  way  even  remotely  be 
coi^strued  as  making  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  either  a  second-class  citizen  or  a 
mail  against  whom  a  presumption  of 
wickedness  exists. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
could  be  considered  objectively,  calmly, 
without  undue  emotion,  in  the  light  of 
what  is  good  for  the  Senate's  reputation 
as  a  great  institution,  of  which  we  are 
all  very  proud  indeed,  the  kind  of  insti- 
tution which  has  been  under  recent  at- 
tack, the  sort  of  institution  which,  in 
my  judgment  and  I  believe  in'the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  too — for  they 
have  brought  in  some  excellent  rules, 
although  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like — deserves  protection. 

It  is  no  secret  that  practically  the  en- 
tire press  of  the  United  States  is  sup- 


porting strict  and  public  disclosure  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  other  relevant 
data.  Just  as  one  little  example  of  it, 
^any  Senators  may  have  seen  in  the  New 
'York  Times  this  morning  an  editorial 
entitled  "Slow  Start  on  Ethics." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slow  Start  on  Ethics 

Since  Congress  has  been  notoriously  and 
deliberately  obtuse  on  the  subject  of  ethi- 
cal standards,  the  reports  submitted  to  both 
houses  last  week  have  to  be  considered  prog- 
ress. But  the  report  to  the  House  Is  less 
than  Ideal,  and  the  Senate  committee's  •"im- 
portant beginning"  Is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  code  recommended 
to  the  House  by  a  committee  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Price  of  Illinois  is  that  It  pro- 
vides for  a  substantial  disclosure  of  mem- 
bers' assets  and  income.  Public  disclosure  of 
Income  or  capital  gains  from  any  single 
source  would  be  required  If  the  sum  In- 
volved was  more  than  $5,000.  This  thresh- 
old seems  unnecessarily  high,  but  at  least 
the  principle  of  disclosure  would  be  firmly 
established. 

More  serious  is  the  failure  to  ban  testi- 
monial dinners.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
people  who  attend  such  dinners  for  Con- 
gressmen are  to  a  large  extent  favor-seeking 
lobbyists,  businessmen  and  trade  union 
leaders,  who  have  received  or  hope  to  receive 
sj-mpathetlc  treatment  of  their  special  In- 
terests. The  noxious  practice  of  the  testi- 
monial dinner  has  no  place  in  the  nation's 
political  life. 

The  proposed  .Senate  code  drawn  up  under 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Stennls  of  Missis- 
sippi makes  only  the  smallest  possible  bow 
to  the  principle  of  disclosure.  A  member 
would  have  to  make  public  the  fees  he  re- 
ceived exceeding  $300  from  lectures,  articles 
and  television  appearances,  on  the  sound 
theory  that  this  income  is  a  by-product  of 
public  office.  But  what  about  the  Senator 
whose  income  from  legal  fees  and  stock 
options  may  also  be  a  by-product  of  his  of- 
fice? Each  year  Senators  would  have  to  pre- 
pare, in  effect,  a  statement  of  net  worth, 
but  these  statements  would  be  kept  secret 
In  the  General  Accounting  Office.  There  Is 
no  increased  protection  for  the  public  in 
that  curious  procedure. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  al- 
though taking  note  of  the  evident  evils  in 
the  practice,  decided  that  it  is  permissible 
for  members  of  the  Senate  to  raise  money 
from  private  sources  to  pay  for  travel,  enter- 
tainment and  office  expenses.  This  decision 
is  indefensible.  It  would  be  a  serious  step 
Ijackward  for  the  Senate  to  legitimize  such 
funds.  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  a  short  time 
ago  wisely  abandoned  such  a  fund  because 
of  the  unfavorable  publicity  it  aroused.  This 
newspaper  agrees  with  Senator  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  the  committee's  lone  dissenter, 
that  if  such  expenses  are  Indeed  necessary 
and  legitimate.  Congress  should  provide  for 
their  payment  out  of  the  public  purse. 

It  is  up  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  to 
demonstrate  more  clarity  and  firmness  on 
these  Issues  than  did  the  Stennls  commit- 
tee. As  a  starter,  it  Is  essential  that  the  code 
be  amended  to  require  full  financial  disclo- 
sure and  to  forbid  testimonial  dinners  and 
"office  expense"  slush  funds, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  protect  itself  and  its  reputa- 
tion, will  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 
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Mr.  CURTIS,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Clark  amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
be  very  bad  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe 
it  will  encourage  corruption.  I  believe  it 
will  punish  the  innocent. 

If  the  Clark  amendment  is  adopted, 
a  secretary  working  on  Capital  Hill,  who 
buys  a  house,  will  have  to  reveal  publicly 
how  much  she  owes.  A  secretary  who 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr,  CLARK.  You  have  to  make  at  least 
$15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Plenty  of  them  make 
$15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Sccretanes  in  your  office, 

not  mine.  ^     »  ,,  ,„ 

Mr   CURTIS.  I  have  competent  help. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Those  figures  are  already 
listed  in  public.  r^^^^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  they  are  not.  There 
Is  no  place  where  we  require  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  to  make  public  all 
their  debts.  There  is  no  law  by  which 
we  require  employees  of  the  Senate  to 
disclose  their  indebtedness.  It  may  be  in- 
curred in  helping  a  parent,  or  a  relative 
through  school,  or  for  many  other  rea- 
sons. This  amendment  calls  for  the  filing 
of  an  unsworn  statement,  to  be  made 

public. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Senators  and  employees  are 
honest.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  minority, 
a  tiny  minority,  that  sometimes  yield  to 
a  temptation  to  do  something  question- 
able. Those  people  will  still  operate  imder 
the  table. 

I  sent  word  that  I  was  going  to  ask 
Mr  Clark  some  questions,  and  if  Mr. 
Clark  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  will  ask  him 
right  now. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  the  meantime,  you  may 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  ^qualified,  because  you  were  not  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark,  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  during  the  Bobby  Baker 
investigation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
Senator  to  order  under  the  rule,  and  I 
ask  that  he  proceed  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  will  give 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  and  state  his  remarks. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect,  myself,  that 
rule  xrx.  section  2,  has  been  violated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  think  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  is  not  qualified  to  testify  to 
what  took  place  in  the  committee.  I  stand 
on  my  original  statement,  and  I  object 
to  these  interruptions. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Bobby  Baker,  they 
had  an  employee  of  the  Senate  who.  by 
his  own  admission,  acctunulated  over  $2 
million  under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol. 
We  needed  witnesses.  And  a  motion  was 
made  to  call  Margaret  Broome,  who  had 
been  Baker's  secretary,  as  a  witness,  to 
find  out  about  it.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1  voted  against 
calling  her.  Why? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  in  my  opinion— 
I  am  going  to  be  very  careful  about  rule 


xrx  section  2— the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  and  one  or  two,  but  certainly  not 
all  of  his  colleagues  were  engaged  in  a 
puialic  relations  witchhunt  intended  to 
discredit  the  innocent.  I  could  not  be  a 
party  to  it.  And  may  I  add 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no.  .  «,  ^  „ 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  answering.  I  filed  a 
dissenting  report  to  the  views  of  the 
committee  because  I  did  not  thmk  they 
did  the  kind  of  job  which  should  have 
been  done  in  connection  with  that  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Well,  you  all  of  a  sudden 
want  everj'body  to  disclose  everythmg, 
and  you  did  all  you  could  to  cover  up 
wrongdoing.  ,      ^       *     •„ 

Mr.    CLARK.    That   is   the   Senators 

opinion.  . 

Mr  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  ad- 
monish the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
that,  under  rule  XIX.  section  2.  he  be 
required  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr  CURTIS.  And  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  voted  against  calling  Mr. 
R.  J.  Vander  Zee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  while  the  Chair  consults  the 
Parliamentarian? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  said  I  was 
guiltv  of  condoning  wrongdoing.  That  is 
a  violation  of  rule  XIX.  section  2.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  take  his  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  please  state 
his  request  again;  or.  perhaps,  the  Offi- 
cial Reporter  .should  read  the  statement 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
referred.  ,     ^_  .  , 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  like  the  Official 
Reporter  to  read  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  just  made  in 
which  he  said  that  I  was  guilty  of  con- 
doning wrongdoing. 

I  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side  while  the  Official  Reporter  Is 
looking  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  While  the  Official  Re- 
porter is  looking  for  the  statement,  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  read  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania's  voting  record  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  get  the  request  with 
respect  to  the  previous  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Chair  would  like  it  clarified  for  the  Sen- 
ators as  well  as  for  the  Chair. 

Tlie  Chair  directs  the  Official  Reporter 
to  read  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  referred. 

The  Official  Reporter  (William  D. 
Mohr)  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Cwns.  Well,  you  all  of  a  sudden  want 
everybody  to  disclose  everything,  and  you  did 
all  you  could  to  cover  up  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  said  I  did  what  I  did 
to  cover  up  wrongdoing. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  did,  indeed,  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama 
according  to  the  Official  Reporter,  did  all 
he  could  to  cover  up  wrongdoing. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
and  I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  the  question. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  is  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  comes  within 
the  i-ule  to  which  he  referred.  The 
motion  is  sustained. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senator  be  allowed  to  proceed 

in  order.  ..... 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  (Putting  the 
question.!  Tlie  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  pro- 
ceed in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MissLs.sippi  for  his  motion.  I  wish  to 
apologize  for  any  violation  I  have  made 
of  the  rule.  . 

I  do  wish  to  present  the  record  m  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

It  was  necessary,  if  we  were  to  expose 
wrongdoing  or  find  out  if  there  was 
wrongdoing,  to  liave  the  testimony  of 
Jessop  McDonnell.  He  had  been  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Baker  and  perhaps  could 
have  furni.shed  eudence.  There  was  a 
motion  made  to  call  him.  The  Senator 
from  Pcnn.svlvania  voted  again.st  it. 

Matthew  McCloskey  could  have  given 
us  .some  e\idence.  Tliere  was  testimony 
that  there  was  a  meeting  here  in  the 
Capitol.  Tliey  discus.sed  the  bonding  for 
the  contractor  when  they  built  the  DC. 
Stadium  with  taxpayer  money.  There  was 
a  discussion  about  the  di\-ision  of  the 
commis.sion.  The  record  shows  an  em- 
plovee  of  the  House  got  $1,500.  The  rec- 
ord shows  Baker  got  $4,000  out  of  it. 

We  asked  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  voted  "no." 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
Iris  unfailing  courtesy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  that  is  all  right. 
That  is  all  right. 

I  fought  to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  matter.  We  never 
did  It  brought  a  bad  name  upon  the 
Senate.  I  dislike  to  have  an  unworkable 
proposal  brought  in  here  as  an  after- 
math of  that,  one  that  will  not  put  a 
stop  to  transactions  that  occur  under  the 
table,  but  which  would  say  to  the  faith- 
ful employees  of  the  Senate,  disclose  in 
public  all  your  debts. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  file  an  honest  statement  and  they 
will  be  ridiculed  because  they  do  not 
have  any  property.  There  will  be  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  will  file  an  honest 
statement  and  be  ridiculed  because  they 
iiave  property.  That  is  not  a  test  for 
holding  property. 

I  have  a  reason  for  bringing  this  rec- 
ord in  here.  I  love  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  that  I  want  to 
hurt  him  at  all.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  has  anythmg 
to  do  with  ethics.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
make  one  single  employee  of  the  Senate 
ethical.  I  think  it  will  hurt  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple I  think  if  there  are  some  shenani- 
gans going  on  by  Senators,  officers,  or 
employees  under  the  table,  they  will  go 
on  in  spite  of  this  proposal. 
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Some  of  us  have  read  some  of  the  vol- 
untary financial  statements  published  in 
the  newspapers.  They  have  not  been 
very  informative,  to  say  the  least.  How- 
ever, here  we  have  a  situation  where  an 
individual  has  brought  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  the  Senate  by  accumulating 
what  he  claimed  was  over  $2  million. 

Paul  Aguirre  was  a  business  associate 
of  Baker.  A  motion  was  made  to  call  him 
as  a  witness.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  voted  "no";  yet  he 
comes  in  here  today  with  an  amendment 
that  would  tell  everybody  who  works  for 
the  Senate,  who  makes  over  a  certain 
figure,  that  he  must  disclose  all  his  as- 
sets and  all  his  debts. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  here  believes 
that  will  stop  an  evil  person  from  doing 
something  dishonest  and  undercover. 
Why  all  this  change  of  procedure? 

Warren  Neil  was  another  business  as- 
sociate of  Baker.  We  wanted  his  testi- 
mony. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
voted  "pp.."  I  am  not  surprised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  12  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
long  list  here.  There  is  Nick  Popich  of 
New  Orleans.  The  committee  had  evi- 
dence of  many  telephone  calls  between 
that  gentleman  and  Bobby  Baker.  We 
needed  him  as  a  witness.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvsuiia  voted  "no." 

On  one  occasion  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper] 
moved  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams  1  be  called  and  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE]  be  called.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  against  it,  in  a  case 
involving  facts  that  were  disgracing  the 
Senate  and  bringing  the  public  service 
into  ridicule. 

Mr.  President,  why  bring  in  today 
something  like  this  proposal  as  a  remedy 
for  wrongdoing? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  under- 
stood, referred  to  Mr.  Baker  and,  as  I  re- 
member, Mr.  Baker  was  an  officer  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  read  in  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Clark 
and  Case  that  it  would  "provide  for  man- 
datory public  disclosure  for  Senators  and 
Senate  employees  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $15,000  or  more." 

Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  may  explain 
why  the  officers  were  not  included  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  minute  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  both  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself  and  all  other 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  term  Is  Intended  to,  and  I  am 
sure  does,  include  ofiBcers  as  well  as  all 


other  employees.   The  officers  are  em- 
ployees. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Would  the  amendment 
include  all  Senate  employees  and  all 
Senate  officers? 

Mr.  CASE.  All  Senate  employees  and 
all  Senate  officers,  and  that  includes  also 
all  employees  of  all  Senators. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  In  other  words,  no  ex- 
emptions for  any  Senate  employees  or 
any  Senate  officers? 

Mr.  CASE.  Except  those  receiving  less 
thanS15,000. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  It  would  not  exempt  any 
officer  or  any  employee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate receiving  $15,000  or  more? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  bringing  out  that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  Bobby  Baker  investiga- 
tion, we  needed  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Walter  Jenkins  because  there  was  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  he  had 
a  part  in  requiring  Don  Reynolds  to  pay 
SI. 208  for  TV  time  on  a  television  sta- 
tion down  in  Texas  because  Don  Reyn- 
olds had  sold  a  $200,000  life  insurance 
policy.  We  never  did  get  the  testimony 
of  Walter  Jenkins.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  opposed  calling  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. A  subpena  was  Anally  issued  for 
Jenkins,  but  he  did  not  appear  that  day. 

Two  psychiatrists  appeared  and  were 
examined  all  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
joined  in  voting  not  to  call  Walter 
Jenkins. 

There  was  another  motion  made  that 
we  make  public  the  doctors'  testimony 
as  to  why  Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  come, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  voted 

against  that,  too.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of    the    Senator    from    Nebraska    has 

expired.  .  ,^  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  time  to  give  everything  in  these 
volumes,  and  there  are  more  volumes. 
I  have  a  hard  time  understanding  why 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  going 
to  require  every  employee  of  the  Senate 
and  every  Senator  to  make  public  all 
their  debts,  as  well  as  assets,  in  light  of 
hi5  distinguished  public  record. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  had  a  hard  job.  Per- 
haps there  are  those  who  think  no  report 
should  be  filed  at  all.  Then  there  are 
those  who  say.  "Let  us  expose  all  the 
assets  of  eveiT  person  even  though  we 
know  they  are  conscientious  and  honest 
and  Imve  chosen  a  middle  course." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognised  for  1 
additional  minute. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That,  I  believe,  Is  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  question  the  wisdom  and  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  before  us  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis]  has  seen  fit  to 
rake  up  the  old,  dead  coals  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation  but  it  is  necessary 
for  me  briefly  to  defend  myself  against 
his  attack. 

Bobby  Baker  has  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  jail  and  is  presently  out  on 
bail.  The  evidence  which  was  brought 
forward  at  his  trial  was  significantly  con- 
tributed to  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
of  which  I  was  a  member. 

That  committee  filed  two  reports,  both 
of  which  were  imsatisfactory  to  me. 

The  first  was  on  June  29,  1964,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  indi- 
vidual views,  expressing  my  disapproval 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  report  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Individual  Views  of  Senator  Joseph  S. 

Clark 
The  committee,  by  a  large  majority,  has 
voted  to  require  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
Senate  officers  and  employees  to  disclose,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  existence  of  certain 
assets  and  professional  connections.  This,  it 
is  thought,  will  reveal  any  potential  conflict 
of  interest  which  might  affect  their  public 
behavior. 

The  case  for  disclosure  is  a  strong  one. 
First,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  If 
Baker  had  been  required  to  reveal  his  finan- 
cial holdings  and  business  and  professional 
connections  he  would,  at  some  point,  have 
been  required  by  the  Senate  to  dispose  of 
them  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
job  as  secretary  of  the  majority.  It  seems  wise 
to  adopt  procedures  which  should  prevent  a 
repetition  by  others  of  his  improprieties. 

Second,  there  is  little  logic  and  no  moral 
justification  for  requiring  disclosure  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  but  not  requiring  Sena- 
tors to  disclose. 

Third,  the  Senate  has  long  been  under 
severe  public  criUcism  for  requiring  nominees 
of  the  executive  branch  to  disclose,  and  often 
to  dispose  of.  holdings  and  professional  con- 
•  nections  while  applying  no  such  rule  to  it- 
self. 

Fourth,  it  is  clear  that  the  business,  finan- 
cial, and  professional  holdings  and  connec- 
tions of  Senators  are  pertinent  Information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled  In  judging 
the  public  actions  of  those  sent  to  the  Capitol 
to  represent  them. 

Fifth,  in  the  present  public  climate  of 
skepticism  respecting  the  integrity  and  pub- 
lic performance  of  the  Senate,  emphasized 
by  the  disclosures  of  the  Baker  case,  but  orig- 
inating m  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and 
continuing  intermittently  ever  since,  it  seems 
wise  to  take  strong  steps  to  rehabilitate  the 
public  image  of  the  National  Legislature  and 
to  establish  beyond  question  the  propriety  of 
the  public  behavior  of  each  of  its  Members. 
But  if  we  are  to  require  disclosure  we  ought 
to  see  to  It  that  the  disclosure  is  adequate 
for  the  purposes  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

While  I  have  joined  with  the  committee  in 
voting  to  report  this  resolution  to  the  floor, 


T  view  It  as  merely  a  small  and  timid  first 
step  toward  an  adequate  set  of  rules  to  guard 
against  conflicts  of  interest  of  Senators  and 
sinate  staff  members.  I  believe  that  far  more 
comprehensive  measures  are  warranted  not 
only  by  the  long,  detailed,  and  thorough  rec- 
ord which  the  conunittee  has  compiled  n 
this  investigation,  but  also  by  the  very  logic 
of  the  situation  which  vest^  in  Members  of 
ihe  Congress,  and  to  some  extent  in  their 
.ids  and  employees  aa  well,  great  POwer  to 
influence  decisions  affecting  a  myriad  of  bu.si- 
ness  and  financial  interests. 

Although  I  believe  that  a  burden  also  rests 
upon  the  Members  of  the  other  body  to  deal 
similarly  with  their  problems,  two  considera- 
^ns   hive   impelled   me   to   the   conclusion 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  act  for 
teelf     now:      (1)      The     disclosures     which 
prompted  the  recent  investigation  were  con- 
cerned primarlly-although  certainly  not  ex- 
cmsively-wlth      the      Senate.      These     are 
improprieties  which  have  taken  place  under 
our  ov^-n  roof.  It  therefore  behooves  us^what- 
ever   the  other  body  does,   to  take   effective 
action  to  see  that  they  do  not  recur.   (2)   If 
these  badly  needed  reforms  are  n^ade  ^°"^^; 
tional    on   concurrent    action    of    the    other 
body,  then  we  shall  have  no  reforms  at  all. 
It  is  now  late  In  the  second  session  of  a  Con- 
gress which   has   suffered   more   than   most 
from  legislative  deadlock.  Worse  than   that, 
this  is  a  presidential  year,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  conventions  the  chance  that  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  routine  legislation 
will  be  enacted  is  slim  indeed.  In  such  a  case, 
no  realist  could  hope  for  concurrent  act  on 
bv  the  other  body  this  year.  To  require  u  is 
t6  require  what  is  virtually  impossible    and 
to  doom   these  vital   reforms.  If  we    et  this 
moment  pass  without   taking  prompt,  com- 
prehensive, and  effective  action,  the  damage 
done  in  the  past  year  to  the  public  iniage  of 
the  senate  may  lake  decades  to  niend. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  offer  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  committee  res- 
olution, which  was  proposed  before  the  com- 
mittee, but— most  unwisely,  it  seems  to  me— ■ 
rejected.  The  text  of  my  amendment  is  set 
forth  at  the  conclusion  of  these  individual 
views  My  proposal  would  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  committees  resolution  in 
these  regards: 

1  Asset  disclosure.— The  committees  pro- 
posal would  require  disclosure  of  the  Identity 
of  business  entitles  in  which  an  interest  is 
held  but  not  the  value.  My  amendment 
would  also  require  disclosure  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  asset.  The  committee  s  pro- 
posal applies  only  to  assets  having  a  value 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  annual  s;ilary  r.ite 
of  the  person  required  to  disclose.  My  amend- 
ment applies  to  each  asset  having  a  fair 
market  value  of  S5,000  or  more. 

o  Liability  disclosure.— In  my  view  the 
holding  of  an  obligation  of  a  person  In  high 
public  office  is  as  much  a  lever  for  evil  in- 
fluence as  the  sharing  of  a  business  under- 
taking Consequently,  my  amendment  would 
require  the  disclosure  of  each  liability  in 
excess  of  $5,000  together  with  the  name  of 
the  holder  thereof,  owed  by  a  member,  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  by  his 
spouse,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly. 
There  Is  no  equivalent  provision  In  the  com- 
mlttees  resolution. 

3  Capital  gain  disclosure.— A  familiar 
means  of  passing  a  reward  to  one  to  whom  a 
gift  cannot  be  given  is  the  "hot  issue.  By 
means  of  this  device  one  In  possession  of  in- 
formation concerning  a  future  dramatic  rise 
m  the  value  of  a  particular  security  can  pass 
that  information  on  to  others,  thus  permit- 
tin"'  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  surge 
in  value  and  realize  the  profit  through  the 
low  tax.  capital  gains  route.  In  earlier  days 
this  was  known  as  the  preferred  list.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion which  would  force  disclosure  of  transac- 
tions of  this  sort  if  the  securities  had  been 


sold  prior  to  'reporting  day":  January  1  of 
the  preceding  year.  My  amendment  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  disclosure  of  both  the 
source  and  amount  of  all  capital  gains  real- 
ized during  the  vear  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5  000.  bv  (1 )  the  person  required  to  re- 
Dort  (2)  bv"  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  joint'ly;  or  (3»  any  strawman:  that  Is, 
any  person  acting  on  behalf  or  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  him  or  his  spouse.  But  as 
with  asset  disclosure,  matters  relating  to  real 
nropertv  which  is  used  as  a  dwelling  occupied 
him  or  his  immediate  family  are  exempted 

4  Income  disclos^ire.— There  is  no  provi- 
sion whatsoever  for  the  disclosure  of  it^ms 
of  income  in  the  commitee's  resolution.  This 
strikes  me  as  a  most  grave,  if  not  •''  fat«I; 
defect  particularly  if  it  is  coupled  with  an 
asset  disclosure  provision  which  would 
under  the  projxjsed  new  pay  .scale,  exempt 
from  the  disclosure  requirement  for  Senators 
assets  worth  $15,000. 

Mv  amendment  would  require  the  dis- 
closure of  the  source  and  amount  of  every 
Item  of  income  in  excess  of  $100  received 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  by  the 
person  required  to  disclose,  his  spouse,  or 
bv  him  and  his  spouse  jointly.  It  expressly 
includes  gifts,  other  than  gifts  received 
from  a  spouse  or  other  relative,  as  well  as 
fees  or  honoraria  received  for  preparing  any 
speech  or  article,  whether  in  casn  or  in  kind, 
'IS  in  free  travel,  subsistence,  or  "ntertain- 
ment  Income  is  slven  the  broad  .neanlng 
which  it  has  under  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954. 

5  Disclosure  of  asso<!ation  u-Uh  profes- 
sw7ial  firm— The  committee  resolution  Koes 
part  wav  toward  meeting  the  problem  of  the 
Senator"  or  Senate  aid  who  maintains  an  as- 
sociation with  a  professional  firm  which  en- 
gages in  practice  before  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  requiring  disclosure 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm.  My 
amendment  carries  the  rule  to  the  logical 
next  step  bv  requiring  disclosure  also  of  the 
name,  address,  and  principal  business  of  any 
client  of  the  firm  for  whom  any  services  In- 
volving representation  before  a  Government 
agency  are  performed,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  services  performed,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  total  fees  which  were 
charged  for  such  services. 

6  Disclo.iure  of  financial  condition  and  ac- 
tivity of  spouse.— The  splendid  cartoonist 
Llch'tv  m  his  'Grin  and  Bear  If  which  ap- 
peared' in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  26. 
1964  depicted  an  address  at  a  typical  Llchty 
version  of  a  woman's  club  meeting,  being 
delivered  by  "Mrs.  The  Hon.  Sen.  Snort— On 
the  Power  Behind  the  Throne."  The  words 
in  the  caption  were  Mrs.  Snorts:  "The  pres- 
sures of  public  office  are  Indeed  terrific  and 
a  wife  must  do  all  she  can  to  help  •  •  * 
such  as  letting  the  Senator  put  all  his  invest- 
ments m  my  name." 

By  falling  to  make  any  provision  at  all 
for  The  possibilitv  of  evasion  by  this  time- 
honored  technique— which  incidentally  has 
inheritance  tax  benefits  as  well— the  com- 
mittee left  a  gaping  loophole  which  renders 
all  but  worthless  the  other  provisions  of  its 
resolution.  My  amendment  Is  an  effort  to  sew 
this  loophole  shut. 

7  Pro/[ib:ti07t  of  joint  ventures  with  lobby- 
ists —In  mv  view  there  are  some  business 
relationohip's  which  are  so  likely  to  be  cor- 
rupting, or  at  least  to  r.ilse  reasonable  If  un- 
founded fe.irs  of  corruption,  that  they  should 
be  prohibited  outright.  Chief  among  these,  I 
would  sav.  is  the  eng.i^ing  in  business  ven- 
tures for  profit  with  persons  actively  engaged 
in  lobbving.  or  in  counseling  or  advisory 
activities  relating  to  the  procurement  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  These  activities  would  be 
prohibited  bv  mv  amendment.  There  is  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  committees 
resolution. 

8  Accepting  gifts  from  lobbyists.-  As  I 
have  noted,  the  committee's  recommendation 
does  not  even  contain  a  provision  requiring 


the  disclosure  of  gifts.  My  amendment  does 
require  the  disclosure  of  gifts  In  excess  of 
$100  from  persons  not  in  one's  family.  But  in 
addition,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly 
salutarv  to  set  a  limit  on  the  value  of  a  gift 
which  a  Senator  or  a  Senate  aid  might  prop- 
erly receive  from  a  lobbyi.st  My  amendment 
sets  this  limit  at  a  most  generous  *100.  which 
should  surelv  be  sufficiently  high  to  perm  t 
the  expression  of  a  bountiful,  if  not  scandal- 
ous generosity  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the 
bu.siness  of  influencing  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation ,     , 

9    T('<:fimoTU/  nf  .nffmb-rs-  o/  the  Senate  be- 
fore commit tec'f.— There  Is  at  pre.sent  an  un- 
wholesome   cloudiness    in    the    Senate    rule.s 
about    the  dutv  of  Senators   to  appear  and 
testify     before     Senate     committees     acting 
within    proper   jurisdictional    bounds   about 
matters  regarding  which  they  have  personal 
knowledge.    While    the    balance    of    opinion 
seems  to  be  that  no  such  enforclble  obliga- 
tion now  exists,  it  seems  to  me  most  clear 
that  it  should  exist,  and  that  the  procedures 
bv  which  it  can  be  made  effective  should  be 
spelled  out  quite  plainly  in  the  Senate  rules. 
For  this  reason  mv  amendment  contains  a 
new  Senate  rule  XLIII,  which  would  author- 
ize  anv   dulv   authorized    committee   of   the 
Senate"  to  request  any  Senator  to  come  before 
it  and  give  any  pertinent  testimony  which  it 
has  reason  to  believe  he  can  give  on  the  sub- 
ject  matter   under  uivestigatlon.   A  Senator 
receiving  such  a  request  would  be  required  to 
appear  and  give  te.stimony.  unless  within  10 
davs  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  Investigation. 

There    is    no    analogous    provision    in    the 
committee's  resolution. 

10  Moonlighting  by  Senate  officers  and 
full-time  employees.-The  facts  of  the  Baker 
case  as  disclosed  in  the  record  compiled  b> 
the  committee,  are  such  .as  to  cast  ^ave 
doubt  on  the  practice  of  permitting  officers 
and  full-time  employees  of  the  Senate  to 
serve  as  managers  or  proprietors  of  business 
enterprises,  to  engage  in  a  regular  profes- 
sional or  consulting  practice,  or  to  maintain 
an  association  with  a  professional  or  con- 
sulting firm.  Mv  amendment  would  create  a 
new  sinate  rule  to  prohibit  moonlighting  of 
this  sort,  in  the  absence  of  permission  ob- 
tained bv  special  leave  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  substitute  a^iendment 
which  I  proiX)se  would  permit  moonlighting 
of  other  S0A3  only  on  two  conditions:  .1) 
that  the  activity  or  emplo%-nient  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  the  officer's  or  employee  s  official 
duties:  and  (2.  that  express  permission  has 
been  given  bv  the  Member  of  the  Senate 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  officer 
or  emplovee.  For  the  purposes  of  the  rule, 
each  Senator  would  be  respon.slble  for  super- 
vising his  own  staff:  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees would  supervise  committee  staffs:  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader^  and  the 
Vice  President  would  supervise  the,r  own 
employees;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
o^  the  Senate  would  be  charged  with  the 
.supervision  of  outside  employment  engaged 
in  by  all  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate.  , 

I  ixiint  out  that  this  new  Senate  rule 
would  not  prohibit  various  types  of  moon- 
lighting by  senate  officers  and  employee^ 
which  seem  to  me  wholly  inoffensive,  such 
as  -lying  lectures  or  writing  books  or  ar- 
ticles It  would,  however,  require  the  dis- 
closure of  these  activities  to  the  responsible 
member  of  the  Senate. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  Baker  case,  this 
rule  would  stand  well  recommended  by  the 
Biblical  dictum  that  no  man  shall  serve  two 
masters.  But  in  view  of  what  the  committee 
has  brought  to  light  about  B?*'*^?  f  ^''^^ 
extensive  financial  operations,  I  belle>e  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
is  conclusive    Nevertheless  there  is  no  com- 
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parable  provision  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mended resolution. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  an  effective  dU- 
closure  procedure. 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  resolution 
does  not. 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  projxjsed  by 
Mr.  CiiAXK,  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  Resolution  337.  reported  by  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Nort'h  Carolina,  relative  to  disclosure 
of  financial  Interests  and  definition  of  pro- 
hibited activities: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  stddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rules: 

■'  'RULE   XU 

"  'DiscxostrRB  or  financiai.  intekests 

'"1.  Each  Individual  who  at  any  time 
during  any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate 
In  excess  of  $10,CXX)  per  annum,  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
year  a  written  report  containing  the  follow- 
ing Inf  ornuktlon : 

"  '(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
havUig  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him,  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

■■  '(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  (5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year; 

"■(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing >5,000,  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  In  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
his  immediate  family; 

"  '(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  lncom>;,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  i  other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  5100  in 
amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or  oiher 
honorarium  recei\ed  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals. 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publlcailon,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment. 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  in 
kind: 

"'(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  in  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  m  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest;  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  w^hom  any 
services  Involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  which  were  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  services  performed,  and  the 
total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the  firm 
as  compensation  for  such  services; 

"  '(f)  The  name,  address,  and  natxire  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
(»artner,  or  in  any  other  managerial  capacity. 


"  "2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest  In 
a  busineae  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  la  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  Identified  In  each  report 
made  pxu-suant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  Its  principal  office, 
and  the  nature  of  the  business  or  activity 
In  which  it  is  principally  engaged  or  with 
which  it  la  principally  concerned,  except  that 
an  asset  which  Is  a  Security  traded  on  any 
securities  exchange  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
of  the  United  States  may  be  Identified  by  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  security 
and  the  name  of  the  issuer  thereof.  Each 
liability  which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under 
paragraph  1  shall  be  Identified  In  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such  lia- 
bility Is  owed. 

"  '3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  Individual  who  is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calend.ir  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  An  Individual  who 
ceases  to  ser'.e  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  '.ast  day  of  such  bervlce,  or  on 
such  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat-e  may 
prescribe,  and  the  report  so  made  shall  be 
made  for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year 
during  which  such  individual  so  served. 
Whenever  there  Is  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  report  made  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  compliance  with  paragraph  1  for 
any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
from  that  individual  for  any  succeeding  cal- 
endar year.  In  lieu  of  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  1,  a  certificate  containing  an  ac- 
curate recitation  of  the  changes  in  such  re- 
port which  are  required  for  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  p.iragraph  1  for  that  suc- 
ceeding calendar  yeiU-.  or  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  no  change  in  such  report  Is  re- 
quired for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding  calendar 
year. 

•'  •4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which 
shall  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  In 
such  manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
within  such  reports  .md  certihcates  of  Items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  i  to  be  (Jls- 
c'.osea  whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemizat.on  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not 
requi.-ed  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
tj  such  items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
unUtr  this  rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  public  records  for  not  less  than  six 
years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained 
shall  be  av  .liable  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  public  under  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
As  uted  in  this  rule — 

'•  '(ai  The  term,  "asset"  includes  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  aay  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  sec.urity  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  in  any  org-inizatlon  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(ci  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501 1  a)  of  such  Code; 

"  '(b)  The  term  "liability"  includes  any  lia- 
bility cf  any  tru^t  in  which  a  beneficial  in- 


terest  Is  held   or  possessed  directly  or  in- 
directly; 

"  '(c)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"'(d)  The  term  "security"  means  any 
security  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.8.C.  77b) . 

"'(e)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  tbp 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  1 7 
U.S.C.  2). 

"■(f)  The  term  "dealing  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  tran^^- 
fer,  disposition,  or  other  transaction  invoh- 
Ing  any  security  or  commodity. 

"  '(g)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  tho 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3i 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  o.' 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  (5)  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  if  such  employee's  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
If  such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"  'Rule  XLII 
"  'prohibited  activities 

"  '1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage  or 
participate  in  any  business  or  financial  ven- 
ture, enterprise,  combination  or  transaction 
with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  which 
Is— 

■"(a)    engaged  in  any  lobbj-lng  activity; 

■■  ■(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  rela- 
tions services  relating  to  the  securing  of  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof;  or 

"  '(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged in,  the  performance  of  any  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof. 

"'(2)  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  ac- 
cept— 

"■(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individu  1. 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  i!i 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  money,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  va!u:.b'o 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  having  a  valu3 
In  excess  of  $100;  or 

"'(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  Individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  :i:i 
aggregate  value  In  excess  of  $100. 

"  '3.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for,  or  participate  In  any 
way  in  any  consideration  of  or  determination 
with  respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for 
use  to  defray  e.xpenses  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred by  any  individual  for  or  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

"  '4.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"  '(a)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by 
rule  XLI;  and 

"  '(b)  The  term  "lobbying  activity"  means 
any  activity  imdertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  introduction,  pas- 
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saee  defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress. 

"  'Rule   XLIII 

•'  'testimony  of  members  of  the  senate 
before  committees 

"  'Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  is  engaged  in 
anv  investigation  within  its  Jurisdiction  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  pertinent  to 
such  investigation,  such  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  its  members  (in- 
cluding at  least  one  member  of  the  minority 
party)  by  written  communication  may  re- 
quest such  Member  of  the  Senate  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  give  testimony  con- 
cerning the  subject  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Such  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  appear 
before  such  committee  in  obedience  to  such 
request  unless  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
thereof  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  a  written  statement,  duly  signed 
by  such  Member  of  the  Senate,  stating  that 
he  is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  Investigation.' 

"  'Rule    XLIV 

"  'OUTSIDE     EMPLOYMENT 

•"1  No  Officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  In  any  business,  financial  or  pro- 
fessional activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless— 

"■(a)  such  activity  or  employment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and  „„„»„rf 

•■■(b)  express  permission  Jias  been  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  Serikte  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by  this 

]'TOVided.  however.  That  In  no  event  shall  any 
officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Senate, 
without  special  leave  of  the  Senate— 

"•(a)  serve  In  any  managerial  capacity  In 
any  business  or  financiai  enterprise;  or 

•■'(b)  engage  In  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  ass«;la- 
tlon  with  any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 

"  '  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

■•  -(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
cha.'ged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 

*"?P.  ,°J)*^|;ch  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee; 

••  '(c)  the  Majority  Leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Majority,  and  the  Minority 
Leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Minority; 

"■(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and  ^  ,,  I. 

"'(e)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"  '3.  As  used  m  this  rule,  the  term  "officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate"  has  the  meaning 
given  thereto  by  rule  XLI."  " 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
report  was  made  on  June  30, 1965.  Again, 
I  was  of  the  view  that  the  report  was 
inadequate  and  filed  supplemental  views. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
those  views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supplemental  Views  of  Mr.  Clark 

Although  I  endorse  the  committee's  report 
of  the  results  of  Its  investigation,  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  Its  recommendations  for  reme- 
dial action.  I  do  not  dissent  from  these  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  I  believe  they  do  not  go 


far  enough.  The  investigation  has  given  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  a  penetrat- 
ing insight  into  the  dangers  of  confilcta  of 
Interest  and  Improper  business  and  financial 
transactions  by  Senate  officers  and  employees. 
It  has  also  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which 
vague  rules   and   Imprecise   ethical   impera- 
tives can  be  evaded  by  persons  of  sufficient 
greed  and  ingenuity.  The  lesson  of  the  In- 
vestigation   is   that   only   stringent   rules   of 
financial  disclosure,  and  the  rigorous  control 
of   outside   activities,   can   Insure   against   a 
recurrence  of  the  improprieties  by  public  offi- 
cials disclosed  in  this  report.  To  the  extent 
that  the  committee  has  failed  to  recommend 
such  rules,  it  has  failed  in  its  primary  task. 
The  committee  lias  accepted  the  case  for 
disclosure    of    financial    Interests   by   Senate 
Members,  officers,  and  employees.  It  Invokes, 
appropriately,  the  recent  Executive  order  is- 
sued  by  the  President,  requiring  disclosure 
by  officials  and   employees   of   the  executive 
branch    but  its  recommendation  falls   ^hort 
even   of   that   mild   proposal.   Specifically,  it 
omits  three  categories  of  information  from 
the  list  of  disclosures  it  would  require:  first, 
the  names  of  the  reporter's  creditors;  second, 
his    interests   in   real    property   or   rights   in 
lands,  other  than  property  he  occupies  as  a 
personal  residence;   and  third,  the  Interests 
of  his  spouse,  minor  child,  or  other  member 
of   his   immediate   household.    All   these   are 
now  required  of  the  Executive  employee,  and 
there  is  a  strong  case  for  requiring  members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  too,  to 
disclose  them.  Once  the  case  for  disclosure  is 
accepted  in  principle,  it  is  illogical  to  require 
disclosure   of  business   enterprises  in  which 
the   reporter  has  an   interest,  while  not  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  any  sources  of  Indebted- 
ness  The  one  is  no  less  likely  than  the  other 
to  create  a  problem  which  the  new  rule  is 
designed  to  eliminate:  namely,  a  confiict  of 
interest   leading   to   possible   public   impro- 
priety. Likewise,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
excluding  disclosure  of  real  estate  Interests; 
and  the  omission  of  spouses'  Interests  could 
render  any  disclosure  rules  meaningless,  since 
a  simple  transfer  of  title  from  the  principal 
to  the  spouse  would  make  them  inapplicable. 
But  even  if   the   proposed   new  disclosure 
rule   required    as   much   Information   as   the 
Executive  order,  it  would  be  inadequate.  The 
sources  of   Income  and  of  gifts  are   just  as 
relevant  to  the  question  of  confiict  of  Inter- 
est as  is  the  disposition  of  capital,  yet  they 
are   omitted   from   the   committee's   recom- 
mendation   I  would  Include  both  Items  in 
any  disclosure  rule,  with  a  minimum  require- 
ment that  all  items  of  income  and  gifts  ex- 
ceeding $500  In  value  be  specified,  I  would 
prefer  that  figure  to  be  $100,  Just  as  I  would 
prefer   to   have  disclosure   not   only   of  the 
identity  but  of  the  amount  of  all  financial 
interests. 

A  final  defect  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation on  disclosure  IB  that  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  reported  Information  to  be 
disclosed  to  those  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  seeing  it  namely  the  electorate. 
In  fact.  It  studiously  Insures  that  no  one 
shall  see  the  Information,  save  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  does  not  yet  exist, 
after  a  majority  vote  of  that  committee.  This 
empties  the  rule  of  almost  all  significance. 
The  electorate  has  a  legitimate  Interest  in 
scrutinizing  the  private  business  and  finan- 
cial activities  of  Its  representatives.  Senators 
should  be  ready  to  put  their  own  steward- 
ship, and  that  of  the  officers  and  employees 
for  whom  they  are  responsible  to  the  test 
of  Inspection  by  a  public  equipped  with  all 
the  facts  Business,  financial,  and  profes- 
sional holdings  and  connections  of  Senators 
are  pertinent  information  to  which  the  pub- 
lic Is  entitled  In  Judging  the  public  actions 
of  those  sent  to  Congress  to  represent  them. 
I  shall  offer  in  the  Senate  two  alternative 
resolutions,  aa  substitutes  for  the  committee 
resolution,  one  of  which  meets  all  these  ob- 
jections, and  the  other  some  of  them.  I  of- 


fered both  in  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
defeated  the  first  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  and 
the  second  by  5  to  4. 

The  most  desirable  course  would  be  to 
enact  a  resolution  requiring  every  Senator 
and  every  Senate  officer  and  employee  com- 
pensated at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000 
per  annum  to  file  an  annual  financial  report, 
which  would  be  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  report  would  contain  the  following 
kinds  of  Information: 

1  Asset  disclosure:  Tlie  Identity  and  fair 
market  value  of  any  as.set  having  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  $5,000  or  more. 

2  Liability  disclosure:  The  identity  and 
amount  of  each  liability  in  excess  of  $5,000. 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
creditor.  I  propose  this  because  debts,  as 
much  as  assets,  are  potential  stimulants 
to  public  impropriety. 

3  Capital  gain  disclosure:  The  source  and 
amount  of  all  capital  gains  in  excess  of 
$5,000  realized  In  the  preceding  year  by  the 
reporter,  his  spouse,  or  a  strawman  acting 
for  them.  But  as  with  asset  disclosure,  mat- 
ters relating  to  real  property  which  is  used 
as  a  dwelling  l)y  the  reporter  or  his  immedi- 
ate family  are  exempted. 

4.  Income  dLsclosurc:  Tlie  source  and 
amount  of  every  item  of  income  for  the 
calendar  year  in  excess  of  $100.  Including 
honoraria,  expense  money,  and  gifts  other 
than  those  from  a  relative. 

5.  Disclosure  of  all  these  four  categories 
of  financial  condition  on  the  part  of  a 
spouse. 

6.  Disclosure  of  association  with  a  profes- 
sional firm  which  practices,  on  its  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  another  Identified  business, 
before  Federal  Government  agencies. 

A  strict  disclosure  rule  meeetlng  these  re- 
quirements was  proposed  by  me  in  the  last 
Congress  as  a  substitute  for  the  disclosure 
rule  recommended  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
but  rejected  bv  the  Senate.  Tlie  proposed  rule 
on  financial  disclosure,  with  which  I  have 
already  complied  by  means  of  an  Insertion 
in  the"  Congressional  Record,  would  provide 
as  follows: 

Rule  XLI 


disclosure  of  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  during 
any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  as"  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year 
a  wTltten  report  containing  the  following 
information : 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  excess 
of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  sourcce  and  amount  of 
each  capital  gain  realized,  in  any  amount 
exceeding  $5,000  during  that  calendar  year  by 
him  or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  In  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members 
of  his  Immediate  family; 

(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse,  or 
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from  him  and  hla  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  >100  In 
amount  or  value;  Including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 
kind; 

(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional flrm  which  engages  in  practice  before 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has  a  finan- 
cial interest:  and  the  name,  address,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  principal  business  of 
any  client  of  such  flrm  for  whom  any  services 
involving  representation  before  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  which  were  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  services  performed,  and  the 
total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the  flrm 
as  compensation  for  such  services; 

(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  business 
or  flfumclatl  entity  or  enterprise  with  which 
he  was-  associated  at  any  time  during  that 
calendar  year  as  an  ofBcer,  director,  or  part- 
ner, or  In  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

2.  Each  a£set  consisting  of  an  interest  in  a 
business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
wlilch  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  Its  principal  cfBce.  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  or  activity  in 
which  it  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  wtiich 
It  Is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on  any  se- 
curities exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  identified  by  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.  Each  liability 
which-  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  ihall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  ^he  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such 
liability  is  owed. 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided, 
each  Individual  who  is  required  by  paraeraph 
1  to  file  a  report  for  anv  calendar  year  shall 
file  such  report  with  the  Hccretnry  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of  the  ne.xt 
following  calendar  year.  No  such  report  shall 
be  required  to  be  made  for  any  calendar  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1965.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  rule  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
rule.  Any  individual  who  ceases  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  as  an  oflScer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  before  the  close  of 
any  calendar  year  shall  file  such  report  on 
the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on  such  date 
not  more  than  3  months  thereafter  as  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Senate  mxy  prescribe,  and 
the  report  so  made  shall  be  made  for  that 
portion  of  that  calendar  year  dur.ng  which 
such  indlvidurl  so  served.  Whenever  tliere  Is 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port made  by  any  individual  in  compliance 
with  paragraph  1  for  any  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  m.iy  accept  from  that  individual 
for  any  succeeding  calendar  year;  in  lieu  of 
the  report  required  by  paragraph  1.  a  certifi- 
cate containing  an  accurate  recitation  of  the 
clianges  in  such  report  which  are  required  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year,  or  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  change  in  such  re- 
port Is  required  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeed- 
ing calendar  year. 


4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall  be 
prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  the  grouping  within 
such  reports  and  certificates  of  items  which 
are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  disclosed 
whenever  he  determines  that  separate  item- 
ization thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not  re- 
quired for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect  to 
svich  Items.  Repcrt.s  .^nd  certificates  filed  un- 
der this  rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  public  records  for  not  less  than  6 
years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained 
shall  be  available  for  in.spectlon  by  members 
of  the  public  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

5.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

(a)  The  term  "asset"  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  Indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  in  any  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  imder 
section  51(a)   of  such  code; 

(b)  The  term  'liability"  Includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  in  which  a  beneficial  In- 
terest is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 
directly; 

(c)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  income 
as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(d)  The  term  "security"  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.3.C.  77b). 

(e)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.SC.  2). 

(f  1  The  term  "dealing  In  securities  or  com- 
modities" means  any  acquisition,  transfer, 
disposition,  or  other  transaction  involving 
.any  security  or  commodity. 

(g)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
the  lesrislative  counsel  of  the  Senate  and  em- 
ployees of  his  ofBce,  (4)  an  ofBclal  reporter 
of  debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  person  em- 
ployed by  the  official  reporters  of  debates  of 
the  Senate  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties.  (5)  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  Police  force  whose  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if  such 
employees  compens.ition  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (7)  an  employee  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  such  employee's 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  tlie  Congress  whose  compensa- 
tion IS  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. . 

This  rtsclution  is  the  one  which  I  should 
prefer  the  Senate  to  adopt.  However,  past 
evidence  su£;gests  that  such  medicine  may 
be  too  strong  for  the  Senate  to  swallow.  I 
am  therefore  proposing,  as  an  alternative,  a 
resolution  based  upon  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  certain  provisions  added 
to  make  it  somewhat  more  effective.  This 
rule  would  provide  for  the  disclosure  of  cred- 
itors, of  income  and  gifts,  of  real  property 
iniere.<;ts,  and  of  the  interests  of  spouses,  etc. 
It  v.'ou'.d  also  provide  for  the  information  to 
be  Feen  by  any  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  rather 
than  by  the  chairman  after  a  majority  vote. 

The  text  of  this  proposed,  amendment  to 
the  Senate  rules  is  as  follows: 

RtTLE   XLI 

REPORTING     OF     FINANCI.\I.     INTERESTS 

1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  emploj'ee  of  the 


Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess 
of  JlO.OOO  per  annum,  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  that  year  a  written  report  con- 
taining the  following  Information : 

(a)  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  biislness  enter- 
prises and  partnerships — 

( 1 )  virtth  which,  as  of  the  close  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  he  la  connected  as  an  employee,  of- 
ficer, owner,  director,  trustee,  partner,  ad- 
viser, or  consultant;  or 

(2)  In  which,  as  of  the  close  of  the  calend:\r 
year,  he  has  any  continuing  financial  inter- 
ests, through  a  pension  or  retirement  plan, 
shared  Income,  or  otherwise,  as  a  result  of 
any  current  or  prior  employment  or  buslnes.s 
or  professional  association;  or 

(3)  In  which,  as  of  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  he  has  any  financial  interest  throttgh 
the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities. 

(b)  A  list  of  t"  e  names  of  his  creditors, 
other  than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  In- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence  or 
to  whom  he  may  be  Indebted  for  current  and 
ordinary  household  and  living  expenses. 

(c)  A  list  of  his  Interests  in  real  property 
or  rights  In  lands,  other  than  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence. 

(d)  A  list  of  the  sources  of  each  item  of  in- 
come, and  each  gift  (other  than  a  gift  re- 
ceived from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  which 
exceeds  $500  received  by  him  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year. 

2.  (a)  An  Interest  or  an  Item  of  Income 
of  a  spouse,  minor  child,  or  other  member  of 
his  immediate  household  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  interest  of  a  person  required 
to  submit  a  statement  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  rule. 

(b)  In  the  event  any  Information  required 
to  be  included  in  a  statement  required  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  rule  is  not  known  to  the 
person  required  to  submit  such  statement 
but  is  known  to  other  persons,  the  person 
concerned  shall  request  such  other  persons 
to  submit  the  required  Information  on  his 
behalf. 

(c)  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  any  information  re- 
lating to  any  person's  connection  with,  or 
interest  in,  any  professional  society  or  any 
charitable,  religious,  social,  fraternal,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  public  service,  civic, 
or  political  organization  or  any  similar  or- 
ganization not  conducted  as  a  business  enter- 
prise and  which  is  not  engaged  in  the  owner- 
ship or  conduct  of  a  business  enterprise. 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  is  required  by  this 
rule  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  file  such  report  v.'ith  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  not  later  than 
January  31  of  the  next  following  calendar 
year.  No  such  report  shall  be  required  to  be 
made  for  any  calendar  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1965.  The  requirements  of  this 
rule  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Senate  on  or  after 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  indi- 
vidual who  ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  c  f 
the  Senate  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  before  the  close  of  any  calendar  year 
shall  file  such  report  as  of  the  last  day  cf 
such  service,  and  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  not  later  than  30  days  thereafter. 
■Whenever  there  Is  on  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a  report 
made  by  any  individual  in  compliance  with 
this  rule  for  any  calendar  year,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  accept  from  that  indi- 
vidual for  any  succeeding  calendar  year,  in 
lieu  of  the  report  required  by  section  1  of 
this  rule,  a  statement  containing  an  accu- 
rate recitation  of  the  changes  In  such  report 
which  are  required  for  compliance  with  the 
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provisions  of  section  1  for  that  succeeding 
year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no 
change  in  such  report  Is  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  section  1  for 
that  succeeding  year. 

4.  Reports  and  statements  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall 
be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  and  detail  as  he  shall 
prescribe. 

5.  All  reports  and  statements  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  shall  be  kept 
strictly  confidential  by  him  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  except  that  upon  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest In  writing  from  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, the  Comptroller  General  shall  deliver 
to  such  member  of  the  committee  an  accu- 
rate copy  of  the  report  or  statement 
requested. 

In  addition  to  my  proposed  rules  of  dis- 
closure. I  offered  two  other  resolutions  for 
the  Rules  Committee's  consideration. 

1.  Moonlighting. — The  committee  decided 
to  report  out  a  modified  version  of  my  pro- 
posal to  restrict  outside  activities  of  Senate 
officers  and  full-time  employees.  The  defect 
of  the  reported  version  is  that  it  merely  re- 
quires that  such  activities  be  reported  to  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with  super- 
vision of  the  officer  or  employee.  It  does  not 
acknowledge  that  some  activities — such  as 
managerial  service  in  a  business  enterprise, 
or  a  regular  professional  or  consulting  prac- 
tice— are  of  such  magnitude  as  should  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  Itself.  Nor  does  It 
define  precisely  which  Senators  should  be 
responsible  for  which  Senate  officers  and 
employees.  My  resolution,  set  forth  below, 
would  require  specific  permission  to  be  given 
by  a  specific  Senator  or,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, by  the  Senate  itself. 

2.  Prohibited  activities. — My  resolution  to 
prohibit  outright  certain  outside  activities 
was  defeated  in  committee  for  want  of  a  sec- 
ond. But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are 
some  business  relationships — notably  Joint 
ventures  with  lobbyists — which  are  so  likely 
to  be  corrupting,  or  to  raise  reasonable  fears 
of  corruption,  that  they  should  be  so  pro- 
hibited. I  need  hardly  emphasize  that  the 
Baker-Reynolds  relationship  was  Just  such  a 
one,  and  the  incentive  lor  much  of  Baker's 
wrongdoing.  My  definition  of  "lobbyists"  for 
the  purpMJse  of  resolution  would  embrace  not 
only  those  registered  as  such,  but  anyone  en- 
gaged in  advisory  activities  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  Government  contracts. 

The  texts  of  the  resolutions  which  I  shall 
offer  separately  to  deal  with  these  two  mat- 
ters are  as  follows: 

RtTLE  XLII 
OtrrSIDE    EMPLOYMENT 

1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  financial,  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  compensa- 
tion or  gain  unless — 

(a)  such  activity  or  employment  Is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted  by 
the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with  su- 
pervision of  such  officer  or  employee  by  this 
rule; 

Provided,  hou-ever.  That  In  no  event  shall  any 
officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Senate, 
without  special  leave  of  the  Senate — 

(a)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  in 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

(b)  engage  in  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees; 

(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  a  Senate  or  joint  committee  or 


subcommittee  shall  be  cljarged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  each  emphSyee  of  such  commit- 
tee or  subcommltt 

(c)  the  majority  leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supei'vlslon  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  tWe  majority,  and  the  minority 
leader  shall/be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  offirfer  and  employee  of  the  minority; 

(d)  the  \lce  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  suWrvlsion  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and    \ 

(r)    the    Preslhtnt   pro   tempore   shall    be 
charged   with    th^  supervision    of   all   other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 
RXLE  XLIII 
PROHIBITED  ACrrvrriEs 

1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
of  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage  or 
participate  in  any  business  or  financial  ven- 
ture, enterprise,  combination,  or  transac- 
tion with  any  person,  hrm,  or  corporation 
which  is — 

(o)  engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity: 
(  b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the  prac- 
tice of  rendering  .advisory  or  public  relations 
i^ervlces  relating  to  the  securing  of  contracts 
with  the  United  States  or  any  departnent, 
agency,    or    instrumentality    thereof;    or 

(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged in,  the  performance  of  any  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof. 

2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept — 

(a)  ut  any  tune  from  any  individual,  en- 
tity, or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing activity  any  gift  of  money,  properly,  en- 
tertainment, uavel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  $100:  or 

(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  in  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  in  exce.ss  of  $100. 

3.  As  \i5ed  in  this  rule  the  term  "lobbying 
activity"  means  any  activity  undertaken  by 
any  person  other  than  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  influence  directly  or  indirectly  the 
introduction,  passage,  defeat,  amendment, 
or  modification  of  any  legislative  measure 
in  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

4.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  any  bona 
fide  campaign  contribution. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  any  of  the  mi- 
nority's recommendations.  Two  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  sub.nantive:  the  third 
merely  provides  for  the  application  of  crim- 
inal penalties  lor  violations  of  the  other  two. 

The  substantive  changes  are  far  too  broad, 
and  In  all  probability  would  be  unenforcible. 
One  would  forbid  members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  from  performing 
any  professional  services  for  compensation 
for  any  person  having  "an  interest  in  any 
congressional  legislation,  or  any  person  hav- 
ing any  matter  pending  before  any  bureau, 
agency,  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." To  the  extent  that  existing  con- 
fiict  of  Interest  laws  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  problems  of  this  nature,  the  disclosure 
rule  which  I  have  proposed  should  provide 
a  more  feasible  deterrent  to  unethical  prac- 
tices, than  the  suggestion  of  the  minority. 
It  should  be  augmented,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  prohibition  aeiainst  engaging  In  Joint  busi- 
ness ventures  with  lobbyists,  which  I  have 
also  proposed. 

The  other  substantive  change  recom- 
mended by  the  minority,  as  it  stands,  would 
prohibit  any  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
seeking  help  from  his  own  staff  employees 
in  connection  with  any  matter  related  to 
the  raising  of  campaign  funds.  Pending  a 
thoroughgoing  and  badly  needed  overhaul  of 
the  system  by  which  we  have  tradition- 
ally financed  election  campaigns — a  reform 
which,  incidentally,  I  have  long  advocated — 


it  is  most  unrealistic  to  expect  Senators  t.o 
deny  themselves  the  assistance  of  their  staff 
in  these  political  activities  necessary  lor 
survival.  Moreover.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
prohibiting  a  Senator  from  making  use  of  the 
services  of  his  administrative  assistant  m 
connection  with  nn  activity  which  it  is  con- 
ceeded  a  Senator  may  properly  engage  m 
himself.  I  would,  however,  support  a  modified 
version  of  this  recommendation  which  would 
provide  that  "all  congressional  officers  and 
employees  are  prohibited  by  law  from  serving 
as  treasurer,  ur  U-mpurary  Irea^virer,  of  any 
political  fund  or  funds  All  congressional 
officers  and  employees  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  distributing  political  funds  " 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  botli 
reports,  the  one  in  1964  and  the  one  in 
1965, 1  propo-sed  to  the  Senate  some  rules 
of  conduct  which  included  the  substance 
of  the  pending  amendment.  Thus.  I  have 
been  on  record  for  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  almost 
4  years. 

Tlie  failure  to  call  witnesses  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  resulted 
from  a  vote  of  6  to  3  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
There  are  on  that  committee  today,  and 
were  then,  six  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans. Each  vote  was  a  strict  party 
vote.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  of  the 
Democratic  members — and  we  could  have 
been  wrong — that  we  had  called  all  the 
relevant  witnesses  who  were  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  case.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  CurtisI  was 
strongly  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Usually,  but  not  always,  I  think  he  was 
joined  by  his  Republican  colleagues. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!, 
we  felt  that  the  investigation  had 
dragged  on  month  after  month  until 
well  over  a  year,  and  it  was  also  reopened, 
and  had  gone  as  far  as  it  should. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  take  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  my  five  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  having  voted  not  to  call  the 
witnesses  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  I  Mr.  CurtisI  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  goes  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  in  describ- 
ing the  immediate  members  of  a  family. 
On  page  8,  the  Senator  describes,  in  sub- 
paragraph '  h  > ,  the  immediate  family, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  person, 
includes  the  spouse  and  each  minor  child 
of  such  person. 

The  que.stion  of  the  spou.se  has  already 
been  covered  most  brilliantly  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  should  now  like  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  refers  to 
what  part  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Subparagraph  <h\ 
page  8, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Right. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  require- 
ments in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  States,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  it  is  common  practice  for  those 
engaging  in  business — and  there  is  a 
law  to  that  effect — that  a  man  may  file 
a  petition  to  have  his  children  emanci- 
pated. He  can  do  that  for  children  at 
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least,  I  know,  down  to  the  ages  of  10  or 
12.  I  happen  to  have  represented  a  man 
down  there  once,  who  had  emancipated 
all  Ills  children.  He  had  quite  a  large 
family.  When  they  are  emancipated, 
they  can  do  business  completely  and 
wholly  In  their  own  names.  A  parent 
cannot  control  or  negative  their  actions. 
If  they  sign  a  deed,  that  is  their  act. 

How,  under  these  circumstances,  could 
this  particular  amendment  change  the 
law  of  Oklahoma  and  require  a  child 
who  had  been  emancipated  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  file  a  statement  of  assets 
with  the 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  a  far  greater  expert  on 
law  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  than  I 
am,  but  I  think  my  friend  from 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  would  ac- 
cept this  as  a  fact 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish  my 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  it  is  wrong— I  know  it 
is  not  wrong — because  I  was  in  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  have  to  have  ap- 
proval of  ttJe  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  whom  I  have  not  consulted 
yet.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  we 
could  easily  handle  this  matter  by 
amending  the  bill  so  as  to  insert,  on 
line  8  after  the  word  "each"  and  before 
the  word  "minor",  the  word  "uneman- 
cipated".  Would  that  not  cover  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Which? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Page  8,  line  8,  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  insert  the  word  'uneman- 
cipated"  after  the  word  "each"  and  be- 
fore the  word  "minor." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  we  could  amend  it 
that  way,  but  the  real  question  is  wheth- 
er we  can  amend  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  think  that 
was  the  question  at  all.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  do  we  have  to  file.  The  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  What  do  we  have  to 
file  imder  Federal  law  would  be  the 
question. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  this  learned  coUoquj',  because 
we  are  never  in  the  Chamber  for  more 
than  10  minutes  without  learning  some- 
thing new 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  any  amend- 
ment is  necessary,  because  once  a  person 
is  emancipated,  under  the  laws  like  those 
of  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  and  other 
States,  he  is  no  longer  a  minor.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  invade  any  State  juris- 
diction. I  would  be  quite  content  to  leave 
it  alone,  which  I  think  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  happy,  and  I 
would  like  to  amend  the  amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  unhappy. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
vote  against  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Under  the  definition,  he 
is  still  a  minor,  whether  the  word  "un- 


emancipated  '  is  included  in  the  language 
or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  objects,  I  mod- 
ify the  amendment  by  inserting  the  word 
"unemancipated"  before  the  word  "mi- 
nor" on  line  8,  page  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  answer  some 
questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDTl  that  I  would  yield 
him  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  Clark-Case  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  totally  and  completely 
inadequate  and  is  so  loosely  drawn  it  is 
almost  as  full  of  loopholes  as  a  minnow 
net. 

In  fact,  it  would  provide  a  false  se- 
curity for  the  people  and  many  escape 
hatches  available  to  those  it  should  cover. 
I  wrote  a  six-  or  seven-page  letter  to  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  this  committee.  I  said  I 
thought  there  was  some  merit  in  this 
disclosure  proposal,  but  I  thought  it 
should  be  honest  and  it  should  apply 
clear  across  the  board  to  all  governmen- 
tal officials  with  similar  responsibilities 
^nd  similar  duties. 

If  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  would 
bring  in  a  clear-cut  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  statutory  re- 
quirement for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  its  employees  and  officials,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  its  employees  and 
officials,  and  members  of  Presidential 
commissions,  who  have  much  more 
temptation  than  do  Senators  in  their 
individual  capacity  for  right  or  wrong, 
on  decisions  of  much  more  significance, 
because  they  belong  to  boards  of  six  or 
seven  or  eight,  and  frequently,  by  one 
single  vote,  can  determine  whether  one 
family  will  make  a  fortune  from  a  tele- 
vision station,  and  another  family  cannot 
even  c;et  on  the  air:  if  it  were  provided 
that  these  requirements  would  apply  to 
all  those  whose  policymaking  decisions  or 
whose  votes  are  as  significant  as  those  of 
n  Senator,  and  if  they  would  apply  to  ev- 
crv  Federal  judge,  who,  by  his  decision, 
can  do  right  or  wrong^ — and  we  have  had 
some  d:shonest  judges — then  I  would  be 
the  first  to  join  in  cosponsoring  that  kind 
of  refoiTn.  That  would  provide  for  dis- 
clo.'^ure  by  law  rather  than  just  by  pious 
resolution  and  it  would  cover  all  Federal 
officials  wlio  should  be  covered  if  the  pub- 
lic is  to  be  protected  rather  than  flim- 
fiinnmed. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party,  by  iny 
vote,  to  singling  out  the  Senate,  out  of 
all  the  Federal  officials  and  employees  in 
Washington,  and  say  that  I  pick  out  only 
99  Seiiators  and  myself  as  being  subject 
to  temptation. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  stigma- 
tizing the  Senate  by  saying  we  have  to 
fall  witiiin  certain  prescriptions  and  re- 
strictions and  mandates  which  are  not 


applied  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  are  not  applied  to  Federal  judges, 
and  which  are  not  applied  to  members  of 
presidential  agencies,  boards,  and  com- 
missions, but  simply  imply  that  only  we 
ourselves  are  so  untrustworthy,  among 
all  Federal  officials  and  employees,  that 
specific  mandates  and  prohibitions  diould 
be  operating  against  us. 

I  think  it  would  tend  to  make  us  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  countiy,  and  right- 
fully so. 

Somebody  has  said  there  are  a  lot  of 
rich  men  in  the  Senate.  Maybe  there  are. 
I  do  not  know.  Somebody  has  said  there 
are  a  lot  of  poor  men  in  the  Senate. 
Maybe  there  are.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
curious  to  find  out.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  voting  behavior  of  Members  of  the 
Senate — and  I  have  been  watching  them 
a  long  time — that  indicates  that  rich 
men  are  any  better  or  worse  or  have 
lesser  or  greater  ethics  than  poor  men, 
or  vice  versa. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  asked  to 
state  is  that  we  are  so  suspicious  of  each 
other,  so  lacking  in  confidence  in  each 
other,  that  we  single  out  the  Members  of 
the  upper  House  and  say.  "You  have  to 
have  these  restrictions.  You  have  to  op- 
erate in  this  goldfish  bowl."  But  it  is  not 
necessaiT  for  members  of  commissions 
downtown,  who  pass  on  matters  amount- 
ing to  many  million  dollars  each.  Some- 
times it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  why 
one  family  obtained  the  right  to  operate 
a  radio  station,  but  another  did  not,  or 
why  one  decision  should  be  favorably 
made  for  one  airline,  while  another  does 
not  get  that  privilege.  Yet  members  of 
those  commissions  have  to  make  these 
decisions  and  to  exercise  their  personal 
judgments. 

Mr.  President,  if  suspicion,  if  skepti- 
cism, is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  let  it 
apply  to  all  those  in  Federal  Government 
who  hold  policymaking  or  decision- 
making responsibilities. 

Give  us  the  same  requirements  for 
every  member  of  a  board  or  commission 
downtown,  for  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  we  really 
want  to  clean  up  this  town,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  come  up  with 
a  legislative  proposal  of  that  kind,  and  I 
will  coauthor  and  support  it.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  to  stigmatize  the  Mem- 
bere  of  the  Senate  alone. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Air.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  propose  that  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  do 
what  the  Senator  has  just  expressed.  It 
would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
should  apply  to  Members  of  the  House, 
members  of  the  judicial  branch,  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  support  it.  That 
is  an  honest,  comprehensive  plan  to  do 
something  effective  and  realistic,  and  not 
somcthin?  that  seeks  self-glory  for  some 
individual  who  says,  "I  am  so  pure.  I 
trust  myself.  But  I  think  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  are  dishonest  and  disgrace- 
ful." I  deny  that,  whether  one  is  rich  or 
poor,  and  I  do  not  care  to  find  out  which 
category  is  involved  for  every  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ^    ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  seeks  recognition 
from  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
time.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  first,  I  would  prefer  the 
suggestion  he  makes.  I  would  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  become  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1104,  a  bill  now  pending, 
which  does  precisely  what  he  suggests, 
applying  to  all  those  in  both  Houses,  and 
also  members  of  the  executive  branch, 
receiving  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Including  the  judiciary? 

Mr.  CASE.  I,  myself,  do  not  include 

them.  ,    ,    , 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  should  be  mcluded. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  reason  for  that 


Mr!  MUNDT.  I  know  those  who  are 
lawyers  are  partial  to  judges,  but  I  am 
not  a  lawj'er,  and  I  want  everybody  in- 
cluded in  this  plan.  If  judges  are  includ- 
ed, I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  provided  we  can  agree  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  the  undcrstandnig 
that  the  judiciary  is  included,  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  lawyers  who  hold  that  judges 
have  the  morality  and  purity  that  no- 
body else  in  public  life  possesses. 

Mr.  CASE.  Frankly,  I  have  covered 
both  this  body  and  the  other  legislative 
body,  and  the  executive.  The  standards 
of  the  judiciary  have  raised  themselves 
in  popular  esteem.  They  were  not  al- 
ways so.  In  some  cases  perhaps  they 
are  not  yet.  But,  generally  speaking, 
judges  are  above  suspicion,  and  that  is 
the  way  we  should  be.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are  cosponsor- 
ing now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  address  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey?  He  propounded 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  Tlie  Chair 
is  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  he  still  wants 
to  propound  that  request  or  imder  what 
conditions  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Chair  is  correct.  I  did 
not  give  the  Chair  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  be  permitted,  after  the  point  at 
which  he  and  I  are  in  agreement,  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  my  bill,  S.   1104. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  give  my  answer 
now.  If  the  Senator  includes  the  judi- 
ciary, I  am  liis  partner.  Othenx'ise  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  become  a 
sponsor  after  we  agree  on  that  matter. 
I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  support. 'We 
need  support,  and  I  am  pleased  to  get 
a  Republican  supporter. 

Now,  on  this  point,  we  would  prefer 
to  have  this  a  law  and  not  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  what  we  are  oper- 
ating on. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CASE.  We  cannot,  on  this  resolu- 
tion turn  the  proposition  into  a  statute. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
con-ect.  This  is  a  resolution,  and  that  is 
why  I  think  we  should  not  move  hastily 
into  action  which  is  going  to  be  regarded 
around  the  worid  as  a  stigmatization  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  their 
ethics  and  morals  without  even  approxi- 
mately covering  the  waterfront  or  pro- 
viding the  teeth  required  by  such  dis- 
closure provisions. 

Let  us  meet  the  issue  squarely  by 
agreeing  to  such  an  amendment  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  offered,  or  by 
this  new  piece  of  statuary,  this  new 
statute  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  pro- 
poses, which,  I  repeat.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cosponsor  if  he  will  add  the  judiciary. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  ought 
seriously  to  consider  voting  now,  in  haste, 
on  an  amendment  which  is  not  very 
clearly  understoood  or  interpreted,  and 
which  is  full  of  loopholes.  I  guarantee 
that  any  Senator  so  inclined  could  find 
some  brother,  some  uncle,  oi  some  cousin 
or  emancipate  some  child  at  the  age  of 
14  and  conduct  any  nefarious  activities 
he  pleases  through  that  child.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous and  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
comprehensive,  corrective,  effective  leg- 
islation. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  on  some- 
body case's  lime.  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  let  us  do  it  by  legis- 
lation, as  we  should. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

We  do  not  have  that  chance  now.  We 
do  have  a  chance  to  accomplish,  in  a 
measure,  the  establishment  of  right  prin- 
ciples: and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
our  primary  responsibility  is  for  our  own 
conduct. 

The  Senator  talked  about  stigmatiza- 
tion, or  some  such  word.  I  beheve  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  anti- 
stigmatic  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize that  everyone,  and  I  do  mean 
everyone  in  this  country,  is  looking  at 
us,  and  does  expect  us  to  take  action 
toward  full  disclosure  of  our  financial 
and  other  similar  interests:  and  when  we 
do  have  a  chance  to  do  that,  I  think  we 
would  be  mistaken  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chaii-man  vield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
New  Jersey  judiciary  raised  themselves 
to  the  high  level  which  the  Senator  im- 
plies by  being  forced  to  disclose  their 
incomes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
hold  myself  out  as  a  great  legal  his- 
torian, but  I  do  know  it  is  a  fact  that  at 
one  time  judges  were  as  corrupt  as  many 
people  think  the  Senate  is  now. 

I  remember  that  Francis  Bacon,  I 
think  when  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  fees 
from  both  the  wine  merchants  of  France 
and  the  importers  of  England  in  a  case 
in  which  they  were  opixising  each  other, 
on  the  general  theory  that  if  he  t-ook  it 
from  both  sides,  he  could  not  possibly 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  either.  This  is 
history. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  answering  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  the  chairman  for 
1  more  minute.  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  an  additional 

minute.  ^  .        ... 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
there  is  no  answer  to  my  question,  which 
was.  Did  the  judges  raise  themselves  to 
that  high  level  by  being  forced  to  dis- 
close their  incomes,  as  some  suggest  Sen- 
ators be  forced  to  do?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  "No." 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  over  the  years,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion — and  this  was  a 
self-elevation,  if  you  will— the  judges 
got  into  the  habit  and  practice  of  dis. 
qualifving  themselves  in  any  case  in 
which  they  had  an  interest,  and  this 
practice  went  all  the  way,  so  far  that  if 
a  man  had  a  single  share  or  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  a  company,  and  .some  great 
public  action  was  brought  against  it, 
whether  for  antitmst  violations,  viola- 
tions of  the  tax  laws,  or  an>'thing  el.se, 
he  would  disqualify  himself.  I  have  seen 
that  happen  again  and  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  that  we 
will  all  voluntarily  abide  by  that  rule  ot 
the  Senate  which  says  that  in  the  case 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  on  a  matter  upon 
which  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  vote, 
a  Senator  shall  ask  to  be  disqualified, 
then  I  will  say  we  do  not  need  it,  that 
this  proposed  rule  is  a  dead  letter. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute  lo  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thors of  the  pending  amendment  have 
answered  a  question  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  exemptions  v.hatever  for  cm- 
plovces  or  officers.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member,  in  view  of  that  answer,  would 
they  tell  mc  what  section  the  Chaplain 
comes  under? 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  the  Senator  talkiivg 
about  this  amendment? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  talking  about  th^ 
resolution  itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  thousht  the  question  was  directed 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jf  rsey.  I  yield 
the  Senator  another  minute,  and  ask  her 
to  repeat  the  question. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thors of  these  i>ending  amendments  an- 
swered a  question  of  mine  by  saying  the 
amendments  covered  all  employees  and 
officers  of  the  Senate,  and  that  there 
were  no  exemptions  whatever. 

I  have  looked  through  the  resolution, 
and  I  cannot  find  the  Chaplain  men- 
tioned anjnvhere.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  please  tell  the  Senate 
what  .'section  the  Chaplain  comes  under? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  resolution  undertakes  to 
cover  all  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  the  committees,  and  the 
staffs  whose  salaries  are  515,000  and 
above,  except  the  Chaplain.  He  is  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  technically,  but  we 
did  not  include  him. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  advise  the  Sen- 
ate why  there  should  be  any  exemption, 
if  we  are  including  all  officers?  Did  he 
request  that  he  be  exempted,  or  was  this 
a  committee  action? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  He  did  not  make  that  request. 
It  was  a  matter  of  bowing  to  the  cloth. 
That  is  about  all  I  can  say. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  covering  officers,  while  I  have 
great  respect  for  our  present  Chaplain. 
I  think  we  must  look  to  the  future,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  should 
be  no  exemptions  whatever.  I  would  feel 
obliged,  at  the  proper  timfe,  to  offer  an 
amendment,  unless  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  give  us  some  better  ex- 
planation than  he  has  given. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  second  chance,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
as  a  Judge  for  10  years,  and  throughout 
that  career,  I  kept  telling  juries  about 
the  great  virtues  of  our  U.S.  system  of 
jurisprudence.  I  told  them  that  in  all 
instances,  every  accused  is  presumed  to 
be  innocent  until  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  in  criminal  cases,  is  brought 
against  him. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  completely  upsets  that  philosophy 
of  government  with  respect  to  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  states  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  until 
they  have  offered  proof  that  they  are 
innocent.  I  challenge  anyone  to  throw 
castigation  upon  what  I  have  just 
stated. 

Ten  minutes  ago.  I  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  throughout  my  whole  public 
career  I  have  never  collected  a  single 
nickel  as  a  lawyer.  I  have  never  collected 
a  single  nickel  as  a  member  of  a  board 
of  directors,  and  I  have  never  collected 
a  single  nickel  in  any  respect  as  distin- 
guished from  my  salary  as  Governor, 
Mayor,  Judge,  and  Member  of  the  Sen- 

of  p 

I  ask  Senators  by  what  rationaliza- 
tion we  can  puc  the  Senate  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  of  consideration  from  that  on 
which  we  put  the  lowliest  criminal  in  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  do  it  and  justify  it.  I 
have  no  hesitation  about  my  position,  but 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  states,  in  effect.  'Members  of  the 
Senate,  you  are  presumed  to  be  guilty  of 
misconduct  unless  you  exculpate  your- 
selves."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  more  time 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  me  an  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  half  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey :  If  the  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  refused 
to  give  to  the  Senator  the  details  of  their 
assets  and  income,  what  would  be  the 
situation? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  were  put  in  that  posi- 
tion, my  answer  would  be  that  I  would 
file  a  statement  to  that  effect  with  the 
statement  about  my  own  financial  trans- 
actions and  assets.  I  would  expect  that 
the  Senate  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  Senator  shall  file  such 
a.  stfltdTicnt 

Mr.  CASE.  That  would  be  a  Senate 
rule,  and  it  would  be  up  to  the  Senate 
to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  concedes 
that  if  I  were  to  tell  a  junior  member 
of  my  family  and  my  wife  that  they  must 
file  reports,  and  they  refused  to  do  so, 
they  would  be  within  their  rights? 

Mr.  C.A.SE.  We  are  not  talking  about 
that:  we  are  talking  only  about  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  That  is  what  I  would 
interpret  the  inile  to  require. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  would  I  be  com- 
pelled to  tell  what  they  have  done? 

Mr.  CASE.  Because,  as  I  have  said,  in 
similar  cases,  involving  the  Securities 
Act  and  related  legislation,  this  is  a  quite 
common  requirement  and  takes  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  family  is  generally  a 
financial  unit,  and  that  their  whole  in- 
terest is  what  is  significant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
oi:  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  more  question.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  have  yielded  all  but  a  few 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  considered  this  proposal  with 
ereat  deliberation.  However,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  Senate  must  move  along 
and  that  somethmg  must  be  done  on 
part  of  this  problem,  at  least.  And  it  has 
been  a  long,  laborious  imdertaking  that 
covered  the  waterfront. 

We  fully  considered  the  Clark-Case 
proposal,  every  .single  phase  of  it,  by 
comparison  and  in  every  other  way.  We 
believe  that  we  came  up  with  the  reso- 
lution which  offers  the  best  type  of  a 
workable  plan  for  a  respectful  disclosure 
by  a  Member  or  an  employee  of  the 
S-'nate. 

Skipping  over  the  things  that  are  re- 
quired to  oe  disclosed  publicly,  because 
they  are  semiofficial,  at  least,  and  going 
to  the  bedrock  of  this  plan,  the  Senate 
will  have  in  its  very  bosom  a  copy  of  a 
sworn  income  tax  return  prepared  under 
all  of  the  solemnity  and  requirements  of 
law  soon  after  the  events  occur.  That 
information  will  be  available  for  years 
and  vears  for  the  purpose  of  any  inquiry 
or  consideration.  It  will  be  wrapped  up 
in  the  best  possible  protection  for  the 
individual  involved,  be  he  an  employee  or 
a  Senator. 

Pour  out  of  six  committee  members  re- 
corded votes  in  favor  of  this  procedure. 
There  is  then  a  chance  to  be  heard  be- 
fore anything  can  be  used  against  a  per- 


son involved.  So  we  believe  that  wrapped 
up  in  this  procedure  is  something  that 
is  respectful  to  the  individual,  is  a  pro- 
tection for  the  public  if  it  needs  it,  and  is 
a  protection  for  the  Senate  if  it  needs  it. 

There  is  a  practical  way  to  get  to  the 
information  at  any  time  and  see  what 
the  story  is  and  search  out  what  the 
leads  are  and  the  facts,  if  any,  which  are 
even  suggested  to  be  in-egular. 

That  is  the  plan  we  believe  after  our 
deliberations    to    be    the    best    in    our 

judgment.  .,...,. 

It  is  proposed  here  that  we  strip  that 
section  out  of  the  proposal  that  is  the 
bedrock  on  which  many  of  the  other 
proposals  rest  because  they  are  inter- 
wound    and    intertwined    around    and 

together.  ^     ,  u* 

If  we  eliminate  this  section  tonight, 
we  would  literally  strip  the  entire  res- 
olution of  the  things  that  count  and 
make  it  have  meaning.  It  would  mean 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  totally 
new  start. 

The  Senate  has  had  the  Clark-Case 
proposal  before  it  several  times  before 
and  it  has  always  refused  to  agree  to  it. 
even  when  there  was  no  alternate  pro- 
posal worked  out.  This  time  we  have 
on  the  desk  not  only  their  proposal— 
and  I  speak  with  great  deference  to 
them— but  also  the  plan  that  I  have 
already  referred  to.  And  it  is  a  workable, 
going  concern,  already  on  its  way. 

Defeat  the  pending  amendment  and  I 
think  that  on  tomorrow  there  will  be  a 
good  chance  to  work  on  some  of  these 
other  amendments.  Some  of  them  will 
be  agreed  to.  Maybe  some  others  will 
be  modified.  However,  at  any  rate  there 
will  be  a  full  chance  for  the  Senate  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  matter  and 
write  its  decision  in  this  resolution. 

If  we  agree  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in  my  judgment  the  resolution 
would  be  left  in  a  shambles.  Nothing 
could  come  out  of  this  matter  any  time 
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.soon. 

We  are  not  any  wiser  than  any  one 
else  here.  Of  course  not.  However,  in 
trying  to  patch  together  something  that 
was  fairly  acceptable  and  workable  and 
had  substance  in  it,  we  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

I  know  that  everyone  acts  in  good 
faith  and  makes  every  point  in  pood 
faith.  However,  if  we  want  to  go  for- 
ward. I  think  the  committee  has  fur- 
nished the  means  by  which  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  names,  but  I  think 
that  the  Senate  was  hurt  terribly  by 
things  that  have  happened  right  here  in 
this  Chamber  by  the  acts  of  one  of  its 
offlcers  a  few  years  ago.  Not  enough  was 
done  about  it.  I  am  as  guilty  as  anyone 
else,  but  I  think  we  must  move  forward, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  only  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment  that  is  ready 
and  on  the  move. 

If  we  tear  this  provision  out  of  the 
resolution  and  replace  it  with  the  Clark 
proposal,  there  would  not  be  enough  left 
to  travel  on.  It  would  be  a  dead  duck, 
and  a  new  start  would  be  necessary. 

For  those  reasons,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  Senate  a  further  chance  to 
work  on  a  matter  of  substance  here  and 
modify  it,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
with  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  some  of  the 
amendments,  I  think  I  appeal  now,  let 


us  get  down  to  action  on  something  that 
counts  and  is  pending  before  us.  and 
let  us  move  forward. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  reserve  the  re- 
maining 2  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I,  too, 
want  to  move  forward.  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  How- 
ever, the  way  in  which  to  move  forward 
is  to  agree  to  the  pending  amendment, 
and  not  move  backward  by  taking  the 
committee  proposal. 

Nobody  is  clipping  anything  out  of  the 
resolution.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  pending  amendment 
strengthens  the  resolution  and  niakes  it 
a  better  resolution.  It  moves  it  forward 
faster  than  the  committee  would  want 

"^"/hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  „,v,j^v. 

After  all  this  debate,  some  of  which 
has  been  a  little  unseemly,  some  of 
which  has  been  a  little  intolerant,  some 
of  which  has  not  been  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  we  come  in  the  end 
to  a  simple  question  of  whether  it  is  wiser 
to  require  public  disclosure  of  assets  or 
have  a  private  disclosure  of  assets. 

The   Senator   from   New   Jersey   and 
those  of   us  who  support  the   pending 
amendment  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
move  forward  and  strengthen  the  pro- 
posal of   the   committee   and   agree   to 
the  pending  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tune. 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  anight  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  did  not  know  he  was  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    President.    I    a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  addi- 
tional minute  allowed  for  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  to  the  point  of  voting  whether 
we  accept  an  informal,  hodgepodge  re- 
port, which  is  loosely  and  not  carefully 
drafted,  as  the  basis  for  our  financial  re- 
port, or  whether  we  accept  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  Federal   income  tax 
report,   in   the   hands   of   the   Senates 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
as  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  financial 
returns  The  one  would  be  public,  an  in- 
formal report,  and  the  other  would  be  a 
report  which  the  committee  would  have, 
the   committee   serving   the   Senate,   a 
sworn  statement  upon  which  penitenti- 
ary penalties  would  be  involved  if  any- 
one had  misdeclared  anything  shown  on 
that  form. 

Mr.  CASE.  With  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  cosponsor.  I  wish  to 
express  the  warmest  appreciation  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  committee— its 
chairman  and  all  its  members.  How- 
ever. I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  within  the  committee  this  was  a 
matter,  as  they  have  said  themselves, 
which  came  up  again  and  again  and 
which  worried  them. 

I  believe  that  the  only  trouble  with 
the  committee's  action  is  that  they 
stopped  worrying  at  the  wrong  time;  and 


if  they  had  done  their  stopping  at  a 
time   when   they   were   affirmatively   m 

favor  of  disclosure,  they  would  have 
made  a  far  greater  contribution  than  the 

great   contribution   they   already   have 

The  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
this,  Mr.  President,  and  the  Senate 
should  not  be.  either. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  CASE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 

time'' 
Mr.  CASE.  If  the  yeas  imd  nays  are 

""^Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
veas  and  nays  have  been  been  ordered. 
■  Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  lo  call  tne 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.         .^     ,     , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  one-half  minute: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will   be   the   last   rollcall   vote  tonight, 
in  addition  to  being  the  only  rollcall  vote 

today 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  an  adjournment  until  U 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  reserve  that  request?  Under 
those  circumstances,  would  the  Senator 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN:  No.  I  would  have  to 

obiGCt 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  we  do  have  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
trying  to  proceed  with  the  riot  hearings. 
We  have  witnesses  from  Detroit.  We  were 
not  permitted  to  meet  this  afternoon. 
We  of  course,  would  be  glad  to  conform 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  have  permission  for  the  committee 
to  meet  and  proceed  with  its  busmess. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 
Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

'°The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  '  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  • .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Orcuon  IMr.  Morse  1.  If  he  ^v ere  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea.  If  I  v^cre 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  nay. 
Thereiore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawan 
IMr  iNovvEl  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  IMr.  LoNcl,  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial bu.'^iness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  CHURCH  1.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  HollandI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy! the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr  MclNTYREl.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  IMr.  P.astoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  RussellI  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr  RussELLl  would  vote  "nay.  * 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr  Church  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from   North  Carolina   would   vote 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  HollandI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  -yea,"  and 
the   Senator   from   Florida  would   vote 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr, 
Young  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  CaUfornia  iMr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  IMr. 
Young].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  68  Leg  1 
YEAS— -40 


STANDARDS  OF   CONDUCT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
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NATS— 44 


Allott  Pong  Montoya 

Anderson  Pulbrlght  Mundt 

Baker  Omening  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hansen  Pearson 

Bennett  Hayden  Pell 

Evrd,  Va.  Hlckenlooper      Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Hill  Randolph 

Cannon  Hniska  Smathers 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.        Smith 

Curtis  Jordan,  Idaho     Sparkman 

D'.rksen  Lausche  Stennls 

Domlnlck  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Eastland  McClellan  Thurmond 

EUender  Metcalf  Tower 

Fannin  Monroney 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Mansfleld,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Church  Kuchel  Morton 

E.vin  Long,  Mo.  Pastore 

Harris  McCarthy  Percy 

Holland  Mclntyre  Russoll 

Inouye  Morse  Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Clark's  modifled  amendment 
(No.  623)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SECOND 
WEEK  OF  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
'NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PA- 
TROL WEEK" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72 >  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week,"  which  were,  on  page 
2,  line  3,  strike  out  "each  year'  and  in- 
sert "1968." 

Strike  out  the  preamble. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  second  week  of  May  of  1968 
as  'National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week'." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  imcnd- 
ments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  » 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


STANDARDS  OP  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

.\MLNQMENT    NO.    G40 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  resolution;  but  first  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct for  the  attention  and  devotion  they 
have  given  to  their  work  through  many 
difficult  months.  The  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion should  be  proud  of  this  committee. 


In  this  spirit  of  appreciation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  sincerely  that  rule  41,  as 
proposed,  can  be  improved  by  amend- 
ment. As  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, this  rule  would  impose  certain  duties 
and  responsibilities  upon  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  upon  those 
designated  as  their  "supervisors."  These 
duties  would  be  imposed  to  guard  against 
improper  " 'outside  business,  financial,  or 
professional  activities  or  employment  by 
officers  or  employees"  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  proposal,  each  Senator  and 
the  Vice  President  would  be  designated 
as  the  "supervisors"  of  employees  in  their 
respective  offices.  I  fully  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility for  the  employees  in  my 
office — because  I  must  share  responsibil- 
ity for  their  activities  regardless  of 
whether  rule  41  is  added  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  rule  means  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  101  standards  of  propriety 
respecting  the  activities  of  employees  in 
the  offices  of  100  Senators  and  one  Vice 
President.  With  no  disrespect  for  the 
committee,  Mr.  President,  this  reminds 
me  of  a  current  TV  commercial  which 
describes  an  extra  long  cigarette  as  one 
■silly  millimeter  longer — 101." 

I  accept  this  prospect  of  101  stand- 
ards of  propriety,  because  I  would  not 
expect  someone  else  to  judge  my  office 
employees;  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  and  the  Vice  President  feel  the 
same  way.  Employees  of  committees  and 
subcommittees,  however,  present  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  do 
not  personally  select  the  employees  of 
this  committee,  and  I  have  frequent  per- 
sonal contact  with  only  a  few  of  them. 
The  proposed  rule  would  make  me  "su- 
pervisor" of  committee  employees  and 
rcquiie  me  to  permit  or  refuse  to  permit, 
by  my  ov;n  standard,  outside  activities 
of  a  scope  and  variety  which  may  be 
very  large  indeed.  If  I  had  the  time  to 
devote  to  such  a  project,  I  could  prob- 
ably devise  a  system  for  and  somehow 
arrange  my  time  to  accommodate  an 
orderly  discharge  of  this  responsibility — 
but  I  have  not  the  time  and  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  in  any 
event. 

According  to  the  Senate  telephone 
directory  there  are  46  committees  and 
subcommittees  having  employees  to  be 
"supervised''  by  their  chairmen.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  there  may  be  as  many  as 
46  different  standards  of  propriety  to 
govern  the  activities  of  these  employees. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  committees 
and  subcommittees  have  employees  des- 
ignated as  minority  staff  director,  or 
minority  stsff  member,  or  minority  con- 
sultant, or  minority  counsel,  or  assistant 
minority  counsel,  or  minority  clerk,  or 
secretary  for  minority,  or  minority  re- 
search assistant,  or  minority  clerical  as- 
sistant. Altiicugh  none  of  the  30  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conamit- 
tee  are  so  desiunated,  I  assume  that  em- 
plo^ecs  of  otiier  committees  who  have 
such  titles  were  not  selected  by,  and  are 
Tiot  supervised  by,  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  or  subcommittees  which  em- 
ploy them.  Thus,  there  may  be  many 
more  de  facto  "supervisors"  of  committee 
employees — tiiereby  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  standards  of  propriety  governing 
the  activities  jf  Senate  employees. 


In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  tele- 
phone directory  lists  nine  joint  commit- 
tees which  have  staffs  of  employees. 
From  time  to  time  these  employees  may 
serve  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  special  situations  of  such  employees 
may  have  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, but,  unless  I  have  overlooked  it, 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  committee 
report.  If,  at  times,  such  employees  arc 
receiving  salaries  "paid  by  the  Senate" 
and  are  serving  under  the  chairmanship 
of  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate properly  may  Impose  duties  upon 
such  a  chairman.  If  not,  I  wonder 
whether  proposed  rule  41  excludes  em- 
ployees of  joint  committees. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  proposed  rule  41. 
I  suggest  that  employees  of  Senate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  be  subjected 
to  the  "supervision"  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purposes  of  rule  41. 
The  Secretary  could  promulgate  a  single 
procedure  for  requesting  and  receiving 
permission  for  outside  activities,  and  he 
could  apply  a  single  standard  for  grant- 
ing such  permission.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  Secretary  could  consult  with  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  whom  the  em- 
ployee reports  or  for  whom  he  performs 
his  duties.  This  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  be  expected  to  take  responsibility 
for  final  judgment  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  the  employee's  activities,  and 
should  express  this  judgment  in  wTiting 
to  the  Secretary.  My  amendment  does 
not  address  the  special  situations  of  em- 
ployees of  joint  committees. 

I  raise  this  issue  and  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
recognize,  first,  the  need  to  centralize 
some  of  the  administrative  burden  em- 
bodied in  rule  41;  second,  the  need  to 
minimize  the  number  of  standards  of 
propriety  which  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible; and,  third,  the  need  to  fix  respon- 
sibility for  approval  of  the  few  cases 
where  outside  activity  might  be  con- 
strued to  be  "inconsistent  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  an  employee's 
official  duties." 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  student  body  at 
Wliitman  College,  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
have  prepared  a  statement  on  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  46  percent  of  the  faculty 
and  by  28^2  percent  of  the  students. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A   Statement   on   Vietnam   by   Members   cf 

THE  Faculty  and  op  the  Associated  Sttt- 

DENTS   OP   Whitman    College,    Mabch    11, 

1968 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  affirms 
that  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  gov- 


ernment belong  ultimately  to  the  people, 
and  the  Constitution  assures  the  people  the 
liberty  to  engage  In  free  and  open  discussion 
of  national  policy  and  purpose  as  well  as  of 
exercising  their  franchise  in  the  polling 
booth.  We  believe  that  our  obligation  as  citi- 
zens to  exercise  these  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities demands  that  we  now  publicly  ex- 
press our  non-concurrence  with  the  present 
policy  or  our  government  in  Vietnam. 

We  respect  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the 
courage,  and  the  personal  sacrifice  displayed 
by  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces:  but  we 
question  whether  our  government  is  either 
wise  or  Just  in  asking  the  nation's  young  men 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  its  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  us  think  that  our  government  has 
misread  the  nature  of  the  struggle  among 
the  Vietnamese. 

Some  of  us  regard  the  massive  interven- 
tion of  American  troops  as  politically  Inde- 
fensible. 

Some  of  us  think  that  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  both  morally  and  legally  inde- 
fensible. 

Some  of  us  think  that  we  are  not  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
but  Imposing  on  them  a  military  dictator- 
ship. 

Some  of  us  think  that  the  war  has  be- 
come so  destructive,  has  caused  Intense  suf- 
fering for  so  many,  as  greatly  to  discount  the 
value  of  "victory"  for  either  side. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  our  present  pre- 
occupation In  Vietnam  is  seriously  limiting 
our  ability  to  address  the  problems  of  our 
own  society. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  in  the  process  of 
waging  this  war  we  are  corrupting  ourselves — 
experiencing  a  tearing  of  conscience,  an  ero- 
sion of  pride  in  our  country,  profound  doubts 
about  our  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
alienation  of  many  of  the  nation's  youth. 

Some  of  us  would  prefer  not  to  affirm  all 
of  these  statements,  but  all  of  us  concur  in 
the  desire  to  express  our  disapproval  of  the 
course  our  nation  is  pursuing  in  Vietnam 
and  to  call  upon  our  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  new  and  determined  initiatives 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  We  recognize  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  share  responsibility  with  us 
for  the  tragedy  of  this  war;  but  we  believe 
that  our  first  responsibility  as  American  cit- 
izens is  to  call  upon  our  own  government  to 
take  initiatives  toward  peace. 

To  this  end  we  ask  our  government  to  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  as  a  demonstration 
of  American  desire  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment; and  to  acknowledge  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  is  representative  of  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  therefore  has  a  legitimate  claim 
to  participation  in  peace  talks  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  Vietnamese  government. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  our  belief  that  such 
Initiatives  would  be  in  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  but 
of  own  country  as  well. 

Neither  "peace  at  any  price"  nor  "victory 
at  any  price"  can  be  the  motto  of  a  people 
pledged  to  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  In  the 
name  of  such  liberty  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  justice  our  forefathers  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  their  sacred  honor.  It  Is 
not  too  much  that  we  should  sign  our  names. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
recently.  Chairman  Ray  Randall,  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
forwarded  to  all  insured  commercial 
banks  detailed  tables  summarizing  their 
1967  operating  results.  Chairman  Randall 
stated  that  the  information  being  re- 
turned to  the  banks  is  part  of  the  pro- 


gram of  the  FDIC  to  provide  banks,  bank 
supervisors,  and  others  with  more  mean- 
ingful and  useful  data  based  on  reports 
submitted  to  the  Federal  bank's  super- 
visory agencies. 

The  American  banker  in  an  editorial 
on  March  14  commended  the  FDIC  for 
its  action.  The  editorial  pointed  out: 

The  new  svstem  of  information  makes  it 
possible  for  the  management  of  all  banks  to 
operate  in  much  more  certain  knowledge  of 
what  the  other  fellows  are  doing.  What  they 
do  with  that  knowledge  henceforward  will  be 
a  better  test  of  their  skill. 

The  significance  of  PDIC's  contribution  is 
that  it  establishes  a  more  rational  frame  of 
reference  lor  the  decisions  of  all  bankers— 
and  that  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  industry,  and 
for  the  whole  society  which  it  serves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scorecard  for  Performance 
A  parallel  channel  to  feed  information  out, 
as  well  as  gather  information  in.  has  been 
installed  by  the  one  Federal  agency  that  deals 
specificallv  with  all  the  conunercial  banks 
la  the  countrv.  The  potentials  are  enormous, 
and  at  this  point  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

•B.inks  will  know  more  about  themselves 
and  the  svstem  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
historv  of  banking."  asserted  K.  A.  Randall, 
chairman.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp., 
at  the  news  conference  where  the  announce- 
ment was  made.  The  new  system  for  dispersal 
of  knowledee  is  a  regular  report  to  every  bank 
on  its  own  performance,  broken  down  in  con- 
siderable detail,  along  with  comparison  data 
showing  how  the  competition  performed  in 
the  same  state  and  in  the  same  area. 

While  the  reports  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
match  up  individual  institutions  on  the  same 
score  card,  they  will  make  possible — indeed, 
inevitable — comparisons  which  can  be  power- 
ful spurs  to  competition,  and  thereby  power- 
ful incentives  to  better  service. 

The  scoring  of  performance  is  made  pos- 
sible by  advances  in  computer  technology, 
and  in  the  FDIC's  capacity  to  handle  them; 
the  data  are  drawn  from  the  vast  flow  of  in- 
formation which  banks  have  been  providing 
the  agency  ever  since  it  was  founded,  as  the 
basis  for  their  insurance.  Essentially,  the  new 
system  amounts  to  combining  and  repackag- 
ing of  available  information  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  local  areas  where  it  will  be  most 
relevnnt 

Each  of  the  14.000  banks  Insured  by  the 
FDIC  win  get  a  set  of  tables  twice  a  year. 
They  will  include  data  on  the  individual 
bank's  own  performance,  and  comparative 
data  on  typical  performance  by  other  banks 
of  comparable  size  in  the  same  state,  and 
even  in  the  area  within  the  ftate  where  that 
bank  does  most  of  its  business. 

There  will  be  six  tables  sent  to  each  bank — 
five  of  them  containing  detailed  operating 
information  on  typical  banks  in  the  state  and 
area,  broken  down  into  dollar  amounts,  ra- 
tio scales,  and  percentage  changes,  and  one 
■personalized"  table  giving  the  same  per- 
centages and  ratios  of  the  particular  bank 
getting  that  package  of  information. 

FDIC  insists  that  "there  is  no  presumption 
that  the  ratios  shown  in  the  table  represent 
either  'good'  or  'bad'  performance."  And  it  ob- 
serves in  the  same  note  accompanying  the 
new  tables  that  'there  can  be  a  number  of 
reasons  why  your  bank's  operating  results 
may  differ  from  the  average,"  and  that  for 
some  banks  the  fact  that  the  data  on  the 
sampling  date  "may  not  be  typical  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  Interpreting  the  resulting  ratios." 

But  It  also  states  that  "in  spite  of  these 
qualifications,  we  believe  that  such  compar- 


isons may  be  a  useful  starting  point  in  a 
bank's  review  of  Its  operations  and  perform- 
ance." ,     ^■.r^-rf' 

Indeed  it  will  And  In  spite  of  FDIC  s 
warning,  "Caution.  Handle  with  Care."  the 
new  daU  are  bound  to  set  off  chain  reactions 
in  many  banks 

The  norms  will  be  there  for  Instant  refer- 
ence like  par  on  a  golf  course,  and  depar- 
tures from  them  will  be  obvious.  Many,  of 
course,  will  be  susceptible  to  rational  ex- 
planation; but  the  point  is  that  it  will  be 
easy  for  management  to  spot  those  depar- 
tures, and  call  for  those  explanations.  Some 
may  seek  to  outperform  the  averages  in  one 
sector  or  another;  others  may  use  the  new 
information  as  a  guide  to  trends,  and  de- 
liberatelv  choose  to  buck  them  or  avoid  them. 

The  new  svstem  of  information  makes  it 
possible  for  the  management  of  all  banks  to 
operate  in  much  more  certain  knowledge  of 
what  the  other  fellows  are  doing.  WTiat  they 
do  with  that  knowledge  henceforward  will  be 
a  better  test  of  their  skill. 

The  significance  of  FDlCs  contribution  is 
that  it  establishes  a  more  rational  frame  of 
reference  for  the  decisions  of  all  bankers — 
and  that  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  industry,  and 
for  the  whole  society  which  it  serves. 


OUTFOXING  THE  ARMY:  HOW 
DRAFTEES  SCHEME  TO  SKIP  VIET- 
NAM DUTY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today  an  article  entitled  "Outfoxing  the 
Army:  How  Draftees  Scheme  To  Skip 
Vietnam  Duty."  The  article  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ol'TFOXING  THE  ARMY  :  HoW  DRAFTEES  .SCHEME 

To  SKIP  Vietnam  Dvtv  -Their  Ploys  Con- 
fuse System.  Keep  Them  Stateside  While 
Army  Tries  To  Unravel  Doings 
A  happy  soldier  is  Pfc.  Jack  S.  On  a  recent 
leave,  his  spleen  was  removed  by  a  Chicago 
surgeon.  Since  the  spleen  would  replace  red 
blood  cells  if  Jack  ever  got  malaria.  Army 
medics  have  assured   him  that  its  absence 
means  he  will  never  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  spleen, 
a  generally  useless  organ.  The  soldier  was 
merely  gambling — correctly,  it  seems— that 
its  removal  would  guarantee  that  he  would 
never  go  to  Vietnam  The  surgery  was  per- 
formed for  a  small  fee  iiy  a  doctor  who  op- 
poses the  war.  He  sent  the  bills  for  'emer- 
gencv  surgerv"  to  the  Army. 

Not  manv  voung  men  would  go  as  far  as 
Jack  did  to  avoid  Vietnam,  but  soldiers  in- 
creasinglv  are  devising  other  exotic  schemes 
to  spend  "their  two  years'  service  in  stateside 
posts.  While  ways  to  avoid  the  draft — like 
moving  to  Canada  or  feigning  homosexual- 
itv— are  more  publicized,  they  tend  to  get  a 
young  man  in  trouble  or  to  stigmatize  him. 
IBut  simply  being  drafted  and  then  working 
to  stay  out  of  Vietnam  seldom  has  legal  or 
social "  ramifications— though  some  might 
question   the   morality   of   ducking   combat 

dutv. 

Although  military  officials  say  they  can  t 
estimate  how  many  soldiers  are  using  their 
wits  to  avoid  combat  duty,  the  practice  ap- 
parently is  widespread.  "Give  me  a  guy  with 
a  college  degree,  a  fast  tongue  and  a  poker 
face,  and  it's  better  than  fifty-fifty  I'll  find  a 
way  for  him  never  to  go,"  says  a  personnel 
specialist  at  one  base. 

SEARCHIi>G  FOR  AN   ORPHAN 

rhe  ploys  are  many  and  varied.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  one  was  developed  by  a  draftee 
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from  Pestus,  Mo.  The  plan:  Find  an  orphan 
In  the  Army  who  wants  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
have  your  parents  adopt  him.  Army  regula- 
tions say  that  only  one  member  of  a  family 
can  be  In  Vietnam  at  a  time  (unless  the 
others  volunteer) ,  so  the  natural  son  wouldn't 
have  to  go.  That  scheme  hasn't  been  tried 
yet,  but  several  others  have.  These  Include: 

The  Christian  Science  Ploy.  A  23-year-old 
Virginian  received  Vietnam  orders  and  wbs 
told  to  report  for  pre-shlpment  Inoculations. 
When  he  announced  he  had  been  converted 
to  Christian  Science  and  refused  to  take  ei- 
ther shots  or  pills,  he  was  waved  away  by 
frustrated  doctors. 

The  Crazy  Letter  Ploy.  A  corporal  from 
Brooklyn  wrote  letters  to  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts,  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  his  Congressman  and  several 
other  prominent  officials,  claiming  he  pre- 
ferred suicide  to  Vietnam  and  pointing  out 
the  effects  of  his  death  on  his  mother.  Two 
weeks  later  a  Senatorial  aide  notified  him  his 
Vietnam  orders  had  been  canceled. 

The  Card-Burning  Ploy.  A  basic  trainee 
faked  a  picture  of  himself  burning  a  draft 
card  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  sept  it  to 
his  commanding  general  with  an  anonjTnous 
note.  A  security  check  was  ordered,  find  the 
soldier's  two  years  were  drawing  pe.icefraiy 
to  »  close  Uy  the  time  the  dust  had  settled. 

The  LSD  Ploy.  A  glib  Clevelander  strollerl 
Into  his  post  psychiatrist's  office,  clalminc; 
numerous  LSD  experiences  had  unbal.inr:  I 
his  mind.  Regular  visits  thereafter  .i.ss.:rea 
his  stay  at  a  Midwestern  post. 

THE   DISAPPEARING   ACT 

There  are  otJiers.  One  lad  tried  to  rom.ove 
every  trace  of  himself  from  Army  records — 
af  his  own  post,  at  the  Pentagon,  at  the 
Army  computer  center  in  Indiana — but  he 
w^as  caught  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
success.  A  Port  Dlx  soldier  applied  simul- 
taneously for  a  commission  and  a  hardship 
discharge;  it  so  confused  things  that  he  w.-.s 
kept  right  at  Dlx — where  he  wanted  to  be. 

Confusion  Is  the  key  to  nearly  every  ploy. 
Army  reg\ilatlons  are  voluminous,  and  if  your 
records  get  fouled  up,  you're  in  the  clear. 

Company  clerks  at  Fort  Benning.  Ga..  esti- 
mate that  a  sixth  of  the  college  graduates  in 
their  companies  wriggle  out  of  their  Vietnam 
orders.  The  college  graduate  qualification  is 
significant.  These  are  the  soldiers  who  are 
most  likely  tc  hold  an  administrative  Job. 
which  Is  the  best  place  to  tl-.row  a  monkey 
wrench  Into  the  works.  .■\lso.  thes?  men  gener- 
ally have  the  Intelligence  a".d  p:;:se  to  carry 
off  a  ploy. 

"I  can't  wait  until  they  start  drafting  grad 
students."  says  one  Stanford  graduate  w.>^.o 
loves  to  fight  the  .\rmy.  "and  the  whole  .Xvmy 
is  filled  with  people  like  lis." 

The  Army  is  already  filled  v.ith  drrtftcc^; 
that's  one  reason  the  Vietnam-dodging  works. 
Almost  every  auc:e;sful  ploy  is  based  on  pa- 
perwork: The  re.ms  of  directives,  reports  and 
application^  that  defme,  s^raat  and  deny  Viet- 
nam eligibility.  Not  only  .\re  the  clerks  who 
handle  these  papers  draftees,  but  their  super- 
visors also  are  generally  draftees  or  two- 
year-ouly  lieutenants  who  occasionally  are 
willing  to  look  the  ot^.er  way. 

Veteran  Vietnam-dodgers  asseit  the  pon- 
derous Army  burcau;racy  L;  easy  to  outfox. 
Arcane  notations  typed  on  a  morning  report 
by  a  cooperative  clerk  can  grant  overseas  im- 
munity, the  code  '■7  2,"  for  instance,  means 
that  a  soldier  is  ineligible  for  overseas  duty 
for  various  rearoiis.  Not  ev-n  a  conscientious 
scrutiny  could  e:a£ily  track  down  such  fid- 
dling with  ri-cords. 

For  most  soldiers,  the  crucial  considera- 
tion is  the  margin  between  the  time  they 
have  left  in  the  Army  and  the  180-day  mini- 
mum Vietnam  tour.  An  effective  ploy  should 
fill  as  much  of  that  period  as  possible. 

Also,  the  Army  doesn't  like  to  send  a  man 
to  Vietnam  even  if  he  has  18J  clays  left  if 
there  is  a  chance  it  will  have  to  bring  him 
back  right  away.  Soldiers  capitalize  on  tliis  by 
applying     for     special     training     important 


enough  to  keep  the  Army  from  shipping 
them  overseas.  Thus,  an  application  for  flight 
school  can  keep  a  man  stateside  up  to  10 
months  waiting  for  his  clasa  to  begin,  at 
which  time  he  "changes  his  mind"  about 
wanting  to  attend. 

The  new  ploys  are  being  tried  because  the 
older,  les6  sophisticated  ones  don't  work  any 
more.  Asthma,  bad  backs,  bad  eyes  and  flat 
feet  won't  budge  an  Army  doctor.  A  sergeant 
who  shot  himself  in  the  leg  is  now  recovered 
and  on  his  w.iy  to  Vietnam.  Already  there:  A 
Pfc.  who  took  every  pill  he  could  find  before 
staggering  into  the  overseas  replacement 
depot  at  Oakland.  Medics  simply  pumped  his 
stomach  and  pointed  him  toward  Vietnam. 

Bribery  also  Is  out.  Personnel  clerks  who 
will  rlfk  court-martial  to  help  a  friend  of  a 
friendidlsdaln  financial  offers.  Going  over  the 
hill  won't  help  either.  When  he  returns,  the 
.'iWOL  soldier  is  often  dismayed  to  find  he  is 
sent  to  the  front  Instead  of  the  stockade. 

Friendships  are  important  in  the  modern- 
day  ploy.  It  sometimes  helps  if  a  friendly 
clerk  will  alter  dates  on  various  forms  for 
you.  .\nd  it  helps  to  know  in  advance  that 
people  in  your  specialty  are  about  to  be  called 
to  Vietnam;  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and 
you  can  change  your  job  classification— say, 
from  supply  clerk  to  truck  driver. 

W!iy  do  the  draftees  plot  their  ploys?  Most 
.-.clmit  that  fear  of  being  killed  or  wounded 
or  unwillingness  to  leave  a  comfortable  situ- 
ation are  more  important  than  pure  political 
opposition  to  the  war.  But  there  is  also  an 
element  of  revenge. 

"They  forced  me  to  join  the  Army."  ex- 
plains a  Missouri  youth  now  at  Port  Knox, 
"and  they  can  make  me  do  anything  they 
want.  Now,  I'm  causing  a  little  trouble  for 
them." 


THE  GOLD  CRISIS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  the  lead 
editorial  entitled  "Prodded  by  Disaster" 
puts  the  finger  squarely  on  the  problem 
with  respect  to  our  economic  and  gold 
crisis,  which  is  only  temporarily  out  of 
our  sysicra. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
a.z  follo'^'.'s: 

PSOaOED     DY     DlS.'\STEB 

The  Rold  crisis  provides  another  telling 
ox,  :np;e  of  the  type  of  leadership  the  nation 
has  come  to  expect  from  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministnaion.  It  proved  Incapable  of  serlous- 
Iv  :atacklng  the  problem  untU  things  got 
.-o  bad  an  American  businessman  in  Europe 
lound  he  couldn't  cash  dollars  to  buy  dinner. 

The  eold  drain,  after  aU,  dldnt  start  last 
vv-e:k.  It  lias  been  gclng  on  some  time  now. 
Ta-.'  r,cLur>l  importance  of  the  problem,  now 
sj  clear  to  nearly  everyone,  contrasts  sharp- 
ly With  the  low"  priority  assigned  to  it  for 
m.'.ns-  ver.rs.  Only  when  total  collapse  threat- 
ened did  the  Administration  accept— if  In- 
deed it  really  \v.-,  now — the  need  for  painful 
do.'iiestic  and  international  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar. 

To  be  specifie.  take  the  Administration's 
.'.t;tude  toward  the  budget  cuts  Congress 
his  quite  sensibly  set  as  a  price  for  the 
Pre&.c.ent's  tax  incre.ise  bill.  The  week  be- 
fore last,  the  Administration  was  stoutly 
insisting  that  reductions  of  any  magnitude 
were  impossible.  By  the  end  of  last  week's 
run  on  gold,  it  st.'.rtetl  talking  of  appropria- 
tions cuts  of  ?8  billion  to  S9  billion,  which 
would  tranrUae  into  considerably  smaller 
spending  cuts  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
President  Johnson  proclaimed  that  "some 
dc:-ir.^ble  pro?;r.iins  of  lesser  priority  and 
i'rgi:cy  are  going  to  have  to  be  deferred." 


That,  though  the  President  naturally 
didn't  say  bo,  Is  what  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills  and  other  key  Congressmen  have  been 
telling  him  all  along.  They  have  observed 
that  since  spending  demands  on  Govern- 
ment are  roughly  Infinite,  few  things  are  so 
permanent  as  a  temporary  tax.  Thus  the 
leader  who  says  a  tax  increase  Is  necessary 
must  also  present  an  austere  budget. 

The  Administration's  response  had  con- 
sisted of  denying  the  obvious  by  pleading  a 
bare-bones  budget.  Subsidies  for  the  super- 
sonic transport,  for  instance,  were  increased 
only  to  $350  million  In  fiscal  1869  from  $100 
million  In  the  current  year.  If  that  represents 
the  Administration's  notion  of  austerity  In 
subsidizing  business,  Imagine  Its  standards 
of  austerity  concerning  the  social  experi- 
ments of  which  It  Is  so  proud. 

That  particular  foolishness  may  or  may  not 
be  over,  but  the  Administration's  leadership 
problems  are  not.  The  legacy  of  Its  past  talk 
even  now  saps  its  power  to  shape  events.  De- 
spite the  crisis.  Congressional  approval  of  a 
budget  cut  and  tax  increase  package  will  not 
come  easily.  Mr.  Mills,  for  one.  Is  doubtful  the 
newly  proposed  cuts  are  enough.  Congress 
has  already  heard  enough  talk  about  auster- 
ity; this  time  It  vrtll  wtint  to  see  the  color  of 
the  money  involved. 

The  most  serious  mark  against  the  Admin- 
istration's leadership  In  the  gold  crisis,  fin- 
ally. Is  that  everything  was  so  utterly  predict- 
able. Ever  since  the  British  were  forced  to  de- 
value the  pound,  certainly,  there  have  been 
recurring  threats  and  warnings  about  a  spec- 
ulative atUck  on  the  dollar-gold  relation- 
ship. 

The  remedy  has  been  equally  clear:  Gettin;; 
the  Federal  budget  closer  to  balance  and 
clamping  down  on  the  wildly  Inflationary 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  the 
Administration  had  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
proposed  the  spending  cuts  it  now  endorses, 
perhaps  the  crisis  would  never  even  have  de- 
veloped. Now  that  it  is  In  full  bloom,  though, 
those  same  steps  may  not  prove  enough. 

A  single  Instance  of  such  temporizing 
leadership  is  deplorable  enough,  but  with  this 
Administration  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
habit.  Thus  the  whole  record  of  its  Viet- 
namese war  is  that  of  policy  being  shaped 
only  by  response  to  one  crisis  after  another. 
In  its  general  economic  management,  it  re- 
buffed warnings  of  serious  inflation  even 
from  the  "new  economists"  until  after  the 
warnings  had  proved  all  too  accurate. 

In  ll^ht  of  that  record,  it  came  as  little  sur- 
prise Monday  that  our  Mr.  Janssen  reported 
that  many  v/ithin  the  Administration  saw  a 
"silver  lining"  in  the  gold  crisis.  They  r.re 
thankful  the  crisis  has  rrrlved,  because  now 
it  finally  may  be  possible  to  do  what  shov.ld 
have  been  done  all  along. 

That  may  be  a  filvrr  lining,  hut  it  is  r.lso 
a  sickening  Indictment  of  their  own  collec- 
tive leadership.  This  Admi-nistraticn.  it  once 
again  seems,  can  take  the  initiative  only  v/hen 
prodded  by  i.aiFendii^g  di3.'st:r. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  tS.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  th? 


Scnat; 


AMENDMENT    NO.    632 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cr.ll  up 
my  amendment  No.  632  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


March  20,  1068 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  vi,-ith  the  word  "AU".  In  line  9. 
page  7  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  the 
period  'in  Une  16.  page  7,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  all  papers  filed  un- 
der section  1  of  this  rule  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  not  less  than  seven 
years,  and  while  so  kept  shall  re*ain  sealed. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  Select 
Committee     on    Standards     and     Conduct, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote  of  the 
full  committee,  requesting  the  transmission 
to  the  committee  of  any  of  the  reports  filed 
by  any  Individual  under  section  1  of  this  rule, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  transmit  t^ 
the  committee  the  envelopes  containing  such 
reports.  When  any  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing any  such  report  is  received  by  the  com- 
mittee,' such  envelope  may  be  opened  and 
the  contents  thereof  may  be  examined  only 
by  members  of  the  committee  In  execuUve 
seselon  If.  upon  such  examination,  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  further  action  by  the 
committee  is  warranted  and  is  within  the 
lurlsdlction  of  the  committee.  It  may  make 
the  contents  of  any  such  envelope  available 
for  any  use  bv  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  member  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
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nilttee,  which  Is  required  for  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  Is  no  desire  on  tlie  part  of  other 
Senators  to  make  statements  at  this  time. 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
March  21,  1968.  at  12  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Pastiag  of  Msgr.  Fraacii 
Kowaiczyk 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1968 


Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  this  country's  finest 
statesmen,  a  patriot,  and  most  revered 
churchman  has  passed  away.  I  am  sure 
that  others  in  this  body,  including  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joel- 
son  1,  share  with  me  the  sorrow  which 
comes  from  the  untimely  death  of  my 
warm  friend  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Francis  Kowaiczyk.  We  shall 
mourn  his  departure  not  only  because 
of  the  great  personal  loss  of  a  longtime 
friend,  but  because  of  his  great  leader- 
ship and  personal  participation  in  count- 
less patriotic  and  civic  programs. 

Monsignor  Kowaiczyk  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 24.  1896,  in  Passaic,  N.J.,  of  par- 
ents who  had  come  from  the  mountain- 
ous areas  of  Poland  to  establish  their 
home  in  this  country.  Young  Francis  was 
not  only  given  an  American  education, 
but  he  was  constantly  impressed  at  home 
with  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship as  an  American  and  reminded  of 
his  rich  Polish  heritage. 

He  was  graduated  from  St.  Marj-'s  Col- 
lege in  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  in  1916  and 
from  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary 
in  South  Orange.  N.J..  from  which  lie 
earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees. He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  on 
June  10,  1922.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  on  March  8.  a  period  of  more  than 
two  score  vears,  his  life  vas  devoted  to 
his  church,  his  country,  and  his  people. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  the  inter- 
ests and  programs  of  American  Polonia. 
During  those  dark  years  when  Hitler 
and  his  savage  Nazis  were  subjecting  the 
innocent  people  of  Poland  to  such  cruel- 
ties and  privations.  Father  Kowaiczyk 
devoted  himself  to  aiding  and  protect- 
ing  the   thousands   of   Polish    refugees 
escaping  from  the  Nazis.  Later  he  worked 
fervently  with  equal  zeal  to  helping  the 
refugees  escaping  from  the  same  type  of 
cruel  subjugation  by  the  Communists. 
For   this   great   humanitarian   work  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  parents'  home- 
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land,   he   was   twice   decorated   by   the 
Polish  Government  in  exile  in  London. 

Those  of  us  who  have  labored  over 
the  years  for  improved  immigration  laws 
have  all  been  grateful  to  Monsignor 
Kowalcz^'k  and  the  American  Polish  Im- 
migration and  Relief  Committee  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  continued 
support  given  us  year  after  yeai . 

Tlie  honors  which  this  distingui.shed 
churchman  received  and  the  offices  which 
he  held  are  in  themselves  a  glorious 
testimony  of  his  consecrated  service  and 
his  dedicated  purpose. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  your  attention  to 
but  a  few  of  the  items  which  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  this  fine  man's  con- 
tribution to  his  f ellowmen : 

On  September  13.  1954,  he  was  made 
domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope  and  on 
July  29.  1955,  he  was  appointed  apostolic 
pronotary. 

He  served  as  chief  consultant  of  tne 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Paterson. 
N.J.  His  interest  in  the  veterans  of  Polish 
birth  and  parentage  was  manifested  in 
his  long  service  as  chaplain  of  the  Po- 
lish-American Association  and  chaplain 
of  the  New  Jersey  organization  the  Sons 
of  Poland. 

Because  of  his  years  of  civic  service  in 
Polish -American  organizations  he  was 
honored  by  being  elected  grand  marshal 
of  the  annual  Ne'.v  York  Pulaski  Day  pa- 
rade in  1961.  . 

I  shall  miss  my  longtime  friend  whose 
advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  great- 
est "alue  over  many  years.  I  shall  al- 
wavs  honor  his  memory  and  value  the 
help  he  has  given  me.  This  is  one  great 
American  whose  deeds  will  long  be  re- 
membered anti  cherished  by  his  many 
benefactors  who  survive  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  in  this  body  who  will  want  to  join 
me  in  expressing  cur  s>'mpathy  and  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  Monsignor 
Kowalczj'k's  sisters  in  thcli'  sorrow. 


A  Year  of  Growth  for  Wyoming 


HON.  CUFrORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMINC 

IN  THE  L'ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  1967  was 
a  year  of  economic  growth  for  Wyoming. 


It  was  not  a  "boom  year."  but  rather  a 
year  of  solid  and  broad-based  growth 
which  will  fuel  futm-e  expansion. 

It  v.-as  only  a  relatively  few  years  ago 
that  we  in  Wyoming  realized  that  we 
would  have  to  work  in  a  coordinated 
way  at  the  State  level  to  assure  our  fu- 
ture development.  The  year  1967  dis- 
played some  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  all- 
Wyoming  effort. 

A  central  role  is  reserved  in  Wyoming's 
economic  development  for  the  Wyoming 
Natural  Resources  Board.  To  date,  the 
board's  work  in  gathering  data,  coordi- 
nating plans  for  balanced  growth,  and 
getting  the  right  people  together  at  the 
right  place  and  time  has  been  weU  exe- 
cuted. Thus  a  sound  futui'e  is  assured 
in  Wyoming. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
Wyoming  Natural  Resources  Board's 
summary  of  1967  economic  activity  in 
Wyoming  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Yeab  or  CaowTH  fob  Wyoming,  1967 
A  careful  study  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Wvoming'E  economy  during  1967 
shows  increased  mineral  production  and  ex- 
ploration, expansion  of  companies  operatint; 
withm  the  .st^ite,  entry  of  new  companies 
onto  the  Wvommc  scene  and  increased  pro- 
motion of  the  state's  natural  resources  added 
up  to  a  favorable  picture  for  the  stiite  in  the 
l.-.st  12  months. 

Mineral  produrtion  in  the  .-tate.  accorc- 
in"  to  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Mines,  reached  an 
uu'-timc  hitth  of  fr530.8-miihon  m  19C7.  r.n 
increase  of  83.4-mllllon  over   1966 

Wyoming  ;.?  currently  ranlted  12'„h  In  the 
nation  lU  "over-.i'.;  mineral  prodi-ction.  fiv.-,t 
ii  the  prcducf.on  of  trona  and  bentoniie, 
iccond  m  uranium  and  fifth  :u  petroleum. 
The  cU  and  eas  industry  i.iatutuincd  ;t3 
po.5ition  of  several  ye.irs  i.s  the  !^r:'e£'.  :n- 
du'^trv  in  the  suite.  A  total  c:  13d.5o0.000 
b-rreis  of  crude  oil.  according  to  the  Federal 
Government  report-==.  were  produced  in  Wyo- 
ming in  1967.  Total  cross  va:uat:^n  of  this 
cnide  oil  was  $349,796,000. 

Natural  Gas  ProducUon  in  1907  w.^s  254- 
million  MCF.  With  a  valuation  of  $37.^,92.000. 
The  state's  oil  lnd^^Stry  experienced  conrid- 
erable  growth  durln!;  the  year  as  a  resu.t 
of  activity  in  the  Northern  Powder  River 
Basin,  discovery  of  the  Reduce  field  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Kitty  field. 

ENTIRE  STATE  SHARES  IN  CF.OWTH 

All  sections  of  the  state  experienced  growth 
during  1967.  A  rtcap  of  the  major  economic 
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developments  In  Wyoming  during  the  year 
shows  that  Southwestern  Wyoming  now  has 
four  companies. 

FMC,  Stauffer,  Allied  Chemical  and 
Texas  Gulf  Sulfur — either  engaged  in  the 
production  of  trona  for  soda  ash  or  in  the 
process  of  constructing  trona  mine  and  re- 
fining facilities. 

Also,  the  first  "second  generation"  manu- 
facturer in  the  trona  field— Church  and 
EJwlght.  makers  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is 
currently  constructing  a  plant  which  will 
open  in  late  1968. 

The  Southwest  region  of  the  state  also 
benefited  from  the  location  of  a  plastics 
firm — B  &  H  Plastics,  in  Evanston.  Utah 
Power  and  Ught's  continued  construction  of 
a  $33-mlllion  steam-electric  generating  unit 
which  will  be  completed  In  1971,  coke  ship- 
ments from  FMC's  Kemmerer  plant  to  Indi- 
ana steel  mills,  and  a  $500,000  expansion  of 
the  Star  Valley  Lumber  Companys  mill  at 
Afton. 

The  Northwest  area  of  the  state  saw  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  begin  produc- 
tion of  gypsum  wallboard  in  November  east 
of  Lovell  and  the  American  Colloid  Corpora- 
tion expand  production  at  its  ben  ton!  te 
plant,  also  at  Lovell. 

Id  addition,  Teton  Studs,  a  division  of  U.S. 
Plywood,  (yipanded  operations  at  Dubois,  the 
Dowell  Division  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany Installed  oil-well  servicing  facilities  at 
Powell,  the  Big  Horn  Canning  Company  ex- 
panded facilities  at  Cowley,  and  the  Wyo- 
ming Pure  seed  growers  completed  construc- 
tion of  a  fertilizer  blending  plant  at  Wor- 
land. 

In  the  Northeast  section  of  the  state,  In- 
ternational Minerals  &  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion (IMC)  began  production  at  their  new 
$l-mllllon  bentonite  processing  plant  at 
Colony  in  mid-1967.  Black  Hills  Power  and 
Light  Company  announced  the  construction 
of  a  $5-million  addition  to  their  generating 
plant  east  of  Gillette,  and  the  Sheridan 
Flouring  Mills  completed  a  $500,000  improve- 
ment program  to  meet  increased  product 
demands. 

Wyoming's  Southeast  region  experienced 
growth  in  a  number  of  areas  during  1967. 
Hiisky  Oil  &  Refining  Company  announced 
a  50.000  barrel  refinery  to  be  constructed 
at  Cheyenne  and  Petromics  Co.  completed 
a  $1.5-milllon  modernization  program  at  the 
firm's  facilities  in  Shriley  Basin.  Precision 
Millwork,  Inc.  also  began  production  of  wood 
moldings  in  Laramie  and  Benham  Precast 
Company,  the  state's  only  pre-cast  cement 
building  component  manufacturing  com- 
pany, occupied  a  new  10.000  square  foot 
plant  in  Cheyenne. 

The  field  of  education  also  saw  two  impor- 
tant developments.  Cannon  Aeronautical 
Center,  a  school  for  the  training  of  mechanics 
in  all  phases  of  aviation,  announced  its  lo- 
cation in  Cheyenne  and  plans  to  construct 
$l-million  in  facilities  and  the  Wyoming 
Technical  Institute  doubled  its  facilities  to 
allow  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  staff  and 
enrollment  in  August.  1967. 

Two  existing  Cheyenne  companies.  Dyna- 
lectron^  Corporation  and  Ideal-Aerosmith. 
also  announced  expansion  programs  during 
the  past  year  which  boosted  production  and 
employment. 

The  Central  section  was  one  of  the  busiest 
areas  of  the  state  during  1967. 

Banner  Homes  Corporation  opened  a  new 
mobile  home  plant  in  Casper  in  the  Summer 
of  1967,  and  United  Structures  began  pro- 
duction of  prebuilt  homes  in  Riverton  m  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  continued 
its  expansion  of  the  Dave  Johnston  steam- 
electric  generating  plant  by  announcing  a 
fourth  unit  to  cost  $44-million  which  will  be 
in  service  in  1972. 

Uranium  continued  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  growth  of  the  central  region  of  the 
state  as  both  Western  Nuclear.  Inc..  and  Utah 
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Construction  Company  announced  sharply 
rising  sales  of  uranium  concentrate  to  pri- 
vate companies  and  utilities.  Western  Nu- 
clear also  purchased  two  sulfuric  acid  plants 
previously  owned  by  Susquehanna-Westem. 
Inc  .  and  began  construction  of  a  new  sulfur 
extraction  plant  near  Riverton. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  an- 
nouncements during  the  past  year  was  the 
location  of  DATEL.  Inc..  a  manufacturer  of 
data  terminal  and  communication  devices,  in 
Riverton  in  September  The  company's  Wyo- 
ming production  and  research  facility  will 
employ  450  men  and  women  when  it  reaches 
full  production  In  1969.  The  firm  is  currently 
moving  into  its  new  40.000  square  foot  plant 
in  the  technical  research  park  of  the  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Riverton. 

COAL.    BENTONITE,    URANIUM    OUTPUT    UP 

Wyoming  coal-production  in  1967  totaled 
3.750.000  tons,  an  Increase  of  two  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year,  according  to  prelim- 
inary estimates. 

Bentonite  output  also  showed  a  sizeable  in- 
crease as  production  rose  from  1.559.000  tons 
m  1966  to  1.640.000  tons  In  1967. 

V.vlue  of  bentonite  produced  in  1967  was 
$16,056,000.  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  past  year  was  the  largest  year  for  ura- 
nium exploration  in  Wyoming's  history.  Dur- 
ing the  12  months  of  1967.  more  than  27.000 
clamis  were  filed  in  two  counties  of  the  state. 
Production  of  Uranium  ( recoverable  content 
U308i  in  1967  was  4.545.000  pounds,  with  a 
valuation  of  $36,358,000. 


INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENTS 
INCREASED 


ACTIVITIES 


In  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Industrial  Development  Corporation  to 
provide  venture  capital  for  Wyoming  indus- 
try, several  projects  were  instituted  to  assist 
local  industry  in  expansion  and  to  attract 
industry  to  locate  within  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs  of 
this  type  was  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
with  regional  business  leaders  instituted  by 
the  Wyoming  Natural  Resources  Board  and 
other  state  agencies,  which  was  Initiated  in 
late  1967  in  New  Orleans  and  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1968  in  New  York  City  and  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

PLANNING    COORDINATORS    NAMED 

During  1967.  the  NRB  was  designated  state 
planning  coordinator  for  HUD.  the  Federal 
housing  and  urban  development  agency.  Fol- 
lowing this  appointment,  an  application  for 
a  planning  grant  was  made  ^cnd  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  to  create  such  a  plant.  The 
Natural  Resource  Board  was  also  named  state 
coordinator  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
triition  water  and  sewer  planning  programs 
during  the  year. 


And-Semitism  in  Poland 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week.  anti-Semitism,  in  its  more 
virulent  forms,  reared  its  ugly  head  in 
Poland.  This  is  indeed  tragic  for  the 
remnants,  consisting  of  barely  30,000 
souls,  of  what  had  once  been  a  thriving 
Jewish  community  in  Poland  of  more 
than  3  million  people. 

Persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  for 
all  manner  of  reasons  finds  its  roots  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history. 
Indeed  few.  who  are  Jewish,  have  ever 
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escaped  the  searing  indignities  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice. 

■What  is  deeply  tragic  about  the  rise  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Poland  is  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  its  Jewish  community  but  its 
tragic  consequences  for  Poland  and  the 
Polish  people. 

In  the  atheistic,  communistic  State  of 
Poland,  persecution  of  the  Jews  means 
also  persecution  of  the  Catholics:  repres- 
sion of  the  Jews  means  also  repression 
of  the  intellectuals;  oppression  of  the 
Jews  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  indeed  striking  that  cries  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Poland  constitute  an  official 
response  to  student  demands  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  for  freedom  of  press,  in 
the  Universities  in  Warsaw,  in  Cracow, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Poland.  This  is  the 
response  of  oppression  and  repression  to 
student  demands  of  their  fundamental 
rights  as  human  beings. 

The  students  in  Poland,  like  those  in 
the  United  States,  Rome,  and  in  other 
quarters  of  the  earth  are  engaged  in  pro- 
test against  the  iniquities  and  inequities 
of  a  world  they  never  made:  against  con- 
ventions which  have  stifled  idealism  in 
the  interests  of  materialism;  where  dedi- 
cation to  the  higher  aspirations  of  life 
have  given  way  to  the  drive  for  private 
affluence. 

The  history  of  Poland  has  indeed  been 
a  tragic  one.  Its  land  and  its  people  have 
been  so  often  partitioned  that  their  roots 
lie  deeply  buried  in  historical  obscuri- 
ties. And  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
its  land  and  its  people  have  been  ruled 
by  puppets  whose  strings  are  manipu- 
lated in  the  Kremlin. 

In  addition  to  their  own  tragic  tradi- 
tions, the  Jewish  people  in  Poland  share 
in  the  tragic  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, suffering  when  the  Polish  people 
suffered  and  savoring  its  transitory 
triumphs. 

The  great  outpouring  of  music  from 
Chopin,  voicing  Polish  cries  for  freedom, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Jewish  person 
in  Poland  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  Polish 
people,  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over.  The  Jewish 
people  in  Poland  held  no  less  in  admira- 
tion the  musical  and  political  genius  of 
Paderewski.  Indeed  one  of  the  brightest 
chapters  in  all  Polish  history  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Jews  in  their  defense  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazi  hordes. 

The  Communist  dictators  of  Poland, 
;n  giving  rise  to  anti-Semitic  cries,  prom- 
ise oppression  of  their  students,  deny  the 
cultural  traditions  of  Chopin  and  Pade- 
rewski, destroy  the  urgent  plea  of  all 
Polish  people  for  a  life  of  freedom, 
ascribe  to  its  tiny  Jewish  population 
responsibility  for  the  most  constructive 
series  of  events  since  Polish  dictators 
raped  their  own  land  in  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  but  little  we  can 
do  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Poland.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  urgently  protest  against 
the  disaster  which  confronts  this  small 
group  of  people.  Certainly  we  can  pray 
for  their  welfare  and  hope  that  the  Pol- 
ish people  will  not  fall  into  the  anti- 
Semitic  trap  built  for  them  by  their  own 
Government — a  trap  which  can  produce 
only  violence  and  oppression  for  the  Pol- 
ish people. 
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The  Curse  of  Defeatiim 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  in  an  editorial  published  in 
U  S  News  &  World  Report  of  March  25 
has' presented  a  much  needed  and  most 
thoughtful  analysis  of  a  "curse  of  de- 
featism" which  seems  to  some  to  be  in- 
fecting the  American  position  on  Viet- 
nam. Knowing  that  other  Senators  will 
want  to  review  the  editorial,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Curse  of  Defeatism 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
What    the    American    people    are   reading 
toTay   in   their    newspapers   or    l^^aring   on 
radio  and  television  is  that  the  war  in  Vlet- 
Wi  cannot  be  won,  that  the  American  and 
allied  forceB  are  being  checkmated,  and  that 
^iS  m^b-  o^  Colgress.  Bearing  ".e^^^^- 
of   the    "demDnstrators,"    want    the    United 
States  to  pull  down  the  flag  and  surrender. 
^Sn  and  again  in  the  last  half-century^ 
the  advocates  of  a  doctrine  of  "Ff^/^e  ^*  "^"^ 
price"  have  created  situations  which  brought 

-  ""/p^ntTy'^e  have  not  learned  the  lessons 
of  history.  It  seems  incredible  that  any  mem- 
ber of  congress  would  desert  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  advocat*  a  policy  that 
iT  CLnount  to  a  surrender.  Yet  several 
members  have  openly  called  for  retreat  and 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Atlhe  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  RelaUons  Committee,  one  Senator 
told  i«:retary  of  SUte  Rusk.  In  effect,  that 
a  nation  which  cannot  defend  itself  does  not 
have  a  right  to  exist  and  that  there  is  no  ob- 
Ueation  unon  any  other  nation  to  come  to  its 
rSe  Aether  member  of  the  Committee 
insisted  that,  before  the  President  makes  any 
important  decisions  of  a  military  nature,  he 
m^t  consult  Congress.  Divided  authority 
when  a  war  is  in  progress  is  self-defeating. 
What  is  the  natural  reaction  of  Uie  enemy 
when  its  major  opponent  becomes  irresolute, 
wobbly  and  vacUlatins?  What  is  the  effect  on 
the  spirit  of  the  troops  at  "^e  battle  front 
when  they  are  told  over  the  radio  that  they 
are  not  being  supported  at  home? 

The  United  States  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
Will  it  honor  its  pledges,  or  forsake  them?  In 
treaty  after  treaty  covering  commitments  in 
Europe.  Asia  and  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  has  promised  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
countries  which  are  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sion The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself 
provides  for  collective  action  by  its  members. 
But,  except  for  the  poUcies  of  the  United 
States  and  some  Asian  nations,  the  concept 
of  collective  defense  against  aggression  has 
not  been  effectively  supported.  Indeed,  many 
countries  have  assumed  they  are  inunune 
from  a  Communist  takeover.  Yet  if  we  fail  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  this  can  only  open  the  way 
for  the  Communists  to  infiltrate  and  subvert 
the  governments  of  small  nations. 

The  right  of  self-determination  cannot  be 
ignored  without  serious  consequences  to  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  The  United  States 
has  not  had  in  the  Vietnam  war  the  help  it 
deserved  from  other  nations.  There  are  many 
countries  which  are  wavering  because  they 
do  not  know  whether  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  go  through  with  its  commitments 
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or  will  in  a  moment  of  expediency  abandon 

them.  J  tv,  ♦ 

Moscow  was  doubtless  pleased  to  read  tnai 
one  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Helatlons 
Committee     actually     charged     the    United 
States   with  having  been   the   aggressor   in 
Vietnam  Also,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee declared  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
eress    in    1964.   authorizing   the   use   of   our 
armed   forces   thereafter   in   Southeast  Asia, 
was  really  based  upon  false  information  given 
to  the  senate  by  tlie  executive  departments. 
What  is  surprising  is  the  amount  of  defeat- 
Ism  in  America  today.  There  was  a  time  when 
p.itriotisra   was   an   overriding   influence.   It 
restrained  Americans  from  openly  giving  aid 
and   comfort  to   the   enemy.   But   nowadays 
defeatism  prevails  in  Congress  itself,  some  of 
whose  members  think  this  is  the  best  way  to 
please  the  voters  in  an  election  year. 

Despite  the  dignified  and  convincing  way 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  presented  the 
American  case  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  as  he  gave  evidence  that  the 
United  States  vras  not  an  aggressor,  criticism 
of  the  American  position  in  the  Vietnam  war 
continues.  We  stUl  hear  demands  for  witn- 
drawal  and  virtual  surrender.  These  are 
couched  m  ambiguous  phrases,  but  can  lead 
the  enemy  to  conclude  that  the  umted  States 
doesn't  possess  the  will  to  fight  on  and  will 
settle  at  almost  any  price  in  Vietnam 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  spirit  or 
defeatism  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed  30 
vears  ago.  At  the  Munich  Conference  in  1938 
the  Western  powers  tried  to  appease  HiUer 
bv  acquiescing  In  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
more  territory.  He  thereupon  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  could  enlarge  his  aggression. 
This  miscalc\Uatlon  led  12  months  later  to 

World  War  II.  .^^        ,.  , 

Winston  ChurchUl.  in  a  book  written  after 
the  war  ended,  spoke  in  unequivocal  language 
aKalnst  appeasement  and  defeatism.  He  wrote 
that  If  a  nation  will  not  fight  when  victory 
wiU  not  be  too  costly,  "you  may  come  to  the 
moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  sur^-lval."  He  added: 

"There  may  even  be  a  worse  case.  You  may 
have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope  of  vic- 
tory, because  it  is  better  to  perish  than  Uve 
as  slaves."  ..  . 

Win  our  curse  of  defeatism  encourage  the 
Communists  to  challenge  us  and  bring  on 
World  War  UI? 


Henry  H.  Timken,  Jr. 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henrj'  H.  Tim- 
ken   Jr    was  one  of  God's  great  noble- 
men  Seldom  do  we  find  in  one  human 
the  many  great  qualities  this  man  pos- 
sessed He  was  a  leader  in  business  and 
industrv;  he  had  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  an  illustrious  father.  He  was  a  sports- 
man  whose   .sportsmanship   had   taken 
him  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  A 
biff  game  hunter  and  one  who  loved  the 
out-of-doors,  he  was  a  conservatiomst 
who  strivcd  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. He  was  a  pioneer  m  aviation.  I 
remember  well  when  he  flew  his  Ford 
trimotxjr   plane   years   ago.  He   became 
the  Nation's  first  civilian  to  own  and  m 
a  twin-jet  plane.  A  pilot  of  distinction, 
he  traveled  far  and  wide  in  his  own  Lear 
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jet  with  his  wife,  who  was  also  a  jet 
pilot,  as  his  copilot  or  with  Mrs.  Tun- 
ken  as  pilot  and  he  as  navigator.  But 
most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  hu- 
manitarian. Few  knew  of  the  many  acts 
of  charity  he  indulged  in.  Modest  almost 
to  a  fault,  he  wanted  no  headlines  for 
the  efforts  he  made  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing of  mankind. 

To  Mrs.  Timken  and  his  brothers. 
Robert  and  John.  I  extend  my  deep  sym- 
pathy, and  I  know  I  express  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  of  my  congressional  district, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation. 

I  include  with  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Canton  Repository: 
Henrv  H.  Timken,  Jh. 
The    C.inton    community   is   saddened    by 
news  of  the  death  of  Us  greatest  benefactor. 
Honrv  H.  Timken  Jr. 

His  passing  leaves  a  vacuum  of  ni- 
measvirable  proportions  in  the  city's  civ  c 
und  industrial  life,  and  the  impact  of  his 
loss  will  be  leu  in  many  fields  beyond  the 

coniiucs  of  his  home  town.  

He  v.as  a  m.in  of  many  interests  beyond 
t)  p  Uidusuiiil  vocation  that  was  his  during 
all  hiE  adult  life.  He  was  a  humble  man  who 
could  walk  ;imong  people  of  high  and  low 
estate  and  ie^l  comlortable  with  both. 

Mr  Tunlun  ulwavs  shied  from  the  Ume- 
llEht.  Uo  never  once  thrust  himself  to  the 
lorcfroin.  but  his  presence  was  always  felt  in 
the  quiet  manner  so  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  niRh  suuure.  Everyone  who  knew  him  held 

him  in  great  respect.  ,^       v.      „#  r-r^rr. 

When  he  was  given  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Award  of  Merit  three  years  ago.  he  was 
not  there  to  receive  it— not  because  he  dldn  t 
apprcciuie  the  honor  thus  bestowed  upon 
him.  It  simply  w-is  that  he  was  embarrassed 

'^T-pioal  of  the  man  is  this  paragraph  In  a 
note  he  WTOte  to  the  person  who  made  the 
award  presentation: 

"Thank  vou  verv  much  for  consideration 
for  the  Chamber"  of  Commerce  Award  of 
Merit  I  cannot  help  but  admit  such  con- 
sideration by  my  friends  would  have  been 
cuiite  enouph."  ,        ,        „, 

Despite  the  extensive  philanthropies  of 
the  Timken  Foundation,  which  he  and  his 
brother.  W.  Robert  Timken.  headed.  Henry 
Timken's  contributions  to  the  Canton  com- 
munity cannot  be  measured  only  in  dollars 

''"canton  was  not  only  his  home  town  but 
his  flrst  love.  He  never  shirked  from  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  he  felt  t^  do  wh«  he 
could  to  improve  it  at  every  level,  and  he 
gave  generously  of  his  time,  his  energy  and 
his  resources  in  ite  service.  n^uor 

His  interests  beyond  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co..  of  which  he  was  board  chair- 
m.'n  ran-ed  from  aviation,  to  highways,  to 
the  rescue  of  dov.-ntown  in  a  day  of  mush- 
rooming  perimeter  shopping  centers,  t^  big 
erme  hunting,  to  politics  and  go-ernment 

He  was  a  rugged  individualist  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  vet  he  always  had  c<^"P=^s'°°  ,^°! 
his  fellow  man.  He  could  best  be  descnbe<l 
as  a  conservative  in  political  persuasion^  but 
he  was  alwaN-s  willing  to  discuss  his  com  ic- 
tions  with  those  who  felt  otherwise,  without 

becoming  bigoted.  ,,,„„    „#    thP 

Mr  Timken  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  well  as  Canton's  No.  1  citizen.  He 
new  to  manv  countries  for  business,  recre- 
ation and  relaxation,  and  he  had  friends  in 
al  of  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  also  had 
enemies.  But  no  man  who  ever  met  him 
could  have  been  liis  enemy. 

canton  will  miss  Henry  Timken.  The  st^te 
and  the  nation  have  lost  by  his  passing.  He 
Snnot  be  replaced.  We  can  only  hope  to 
^fU  bv  his  example.  He  leaves  a  high 
heritage 'of  dedication  and  devotion. 
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Chester  J.  Koch,  of  CIcTcIand- 
Snperpatriot 


HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  March  10,  dealing  with  the 
life  of  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United 
States — Chester  J.  Koch. 

My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Koch  goes  back 
practically  30  years.  While  I  was  mayor 
of  Cleveland  he  occupied  the  position  of 
coordinator  of  patriotic  activities. 

I  know  of  no  man,  during  my  services 
as  a  public  ofiBcial,  who  was  willing  to 
give  so  much  and  ask  so  little  from  his 
Government  in  the  promotion  of  services 
that  would  lead  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  . 

Chester  Koch  is  75  years  of  age,  is  com- 
pleting his  27th  year  as  city  coordinator 
of  patriotic  activities,  and  is  still  active, 
having  no  plans  to  quit. 

He  is  a  sturdy  devoted  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  salute  him  on  this  day 
as  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record  in  tribute  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALtJTE  TO  SUPERPATRIOT 

(By  Martin  T.  Ranta) 

In  this  generation  of  unrest,  this  period 
of  protest,  Chester  J.  Koch,  an  institution, 
remains  completely  faithful  to  his  country. 

To  Koch,  who's  famous  for  organizing 
parades,  caring  about  war  veterans  and  pro- 
tecting the  American  flag  against  misuse,  no 
other  course  is  possible. 

"As  long  as  the  government  says  it  has  to 
be  done,  we  should  at  least  be  respectful 
about  it,"  he  said. 

To  Koch,  whose  patriotism  is  deeper  than 
religion,  war  protest  is  incomprehensible, 
even  unforgivable. 

"There  is  an  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  country.  I'm  willing  to  trust  the  gov- 
ernment." 

Koch,  75.  is  completing  his  27th  year  as  city 
coordinator  of  patriotic  activities  and  has  no 
plans  to  quit.  He  holds  35  positions  in  vet- 
erans' organizations.  He  carries  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  flag  code  and  consults  it  so 
frequently  that  he  needs  a  fresh  copy  every 
month  or  so. 

Back  in  1943,  when  Koch  (it  rhymes  with 
look)  marched  draftees  off  to  war  daily  with 
a  brass  band  and  encouraging  words,  a  re- 
porter noted  the  mothers'  tears  as  they  said 
good-bye  to  their  sons  at  Cleveland  Union 
Terminal  and  Koch  said : 

"It's  Just  pride,  not  fear.  I  don't  think  such 
tears  indicate  selfishness  or  un-Americanism. 
They're  Just  so  almighty  proud  of  their  sons 
that  they  simply  cant  help  it." 

In  1968,  another  reporter  sought  to  find  out 
how  the  personification  of  patriotism  views 
the  protests  against  the  Viet  war. 

"I  get  upset  over  those  long-haired  skunks 
and  what  they  are  doing,"  said  Koch.  "News 
stories  about  them  should  be  back  with  the 
obits." 

He  discounted  war  critics  in  Congress; 
"They're  looking  to  make  political  hay." 

He  passed  off  critics  in  the  intellectual 
community;  "Lot  of  professors  have  been 
pinkish  loj^  a  long  time.  They've  never  been 
good  citizens." 

He  gave  no  consideration  to  critics  of  war 
for  reasons  religrious:  "There  is  nothing  in  my 
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religious  views  that  says  I  shouldn't  defend 
my  country.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  clergy- 
men against  it.  It's  an  obligation  to  defend 
my  country." 

Koch,  a  Roman  Catholic,  considers  com- 
patible the  callings  of  countrj-  and  religion. 
Asked  If  he  saw  any  conflict  in  conscience 
in  men  of  the  same  religious  faith  killing 
each  other  in  war.  Koch  replied;  "No.  If  my 
country  provides  me  a  living  and  freedom 
and  my  country  needs  me.  if  the  government 
and  Congress  says  to  fight.  I  believe  I  must 
fight." 

The  words  are  impaslng.  yet  delivered  by 
Koch  they  dont  sound  that  way.  His  mono- 
tone is  punctuated  by  pauses  in  which  he 
uncon.sciously  rolls  his  tongue  to  moisten  his 
lips  or  front  teeth,  as  if  he  were  shifting  a 
piece  of  candy  in  his  mouth  But  the  habit 
aids  communication  because  the  pauses  come 
at  the  end  of  phrases. 

He  doesn't  look  imposing,  either.  He's  a  bit 
stumpy  at  5  feet,  V'-,  inches  and  192  pounds 
I  lie's  down  about  15 1 .  He  has  a  smooth  pate 
with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair.  He  has  a  kind  face 
and  a  thin  gray  inoustaclie  once  was  black 
and  full. 

The  toughtest  fight  the  old  war  veteran 
has  now  is  to  overcome  pain  from  arthritis 
every  morning  and  get  rolling.  He  has  had 
it  for  years.  There  is  no  sure  cure  and,  for 
him.  no  surrender. 

"I  can  stand  a  lot  of  pain,  so  I  can  keep 
going. " 

Grit  and  pain  tolerance  can  be  flaws,  how- 
ever. Last  May  at  the  Memorial  Day  parade, 
Koch  was  riding  with  a  policeman  in  a  three- 
wheeler,  keeping  the  column  moving  and 
hitting  trouble  spots  on  the  route,  when  he 
Jammed  his  right  hand  against  the  vehicle's 
railing.  Koch  is  left-handed  and  gave  the 
bruise  little  notice. 

Through  the  summer  months  the  wrist 
and  forearm  hurt  fiercely  at  times  and  got 
numb  at  other  times.  In  the  fall,  during  one 
of  his  duty  visits  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  he  winced  when  a  doctor 
friend  shook  his  hand. 

Off  to  X-ray  the  doctor  sent  him.  and  three 
small  bone  fractures  were  found.  There  fol- 
lowed weeks  of  splints  and  casts  and  a  horse 
collar  around  the  neck.  He  even  spent  a  few 
days  In  the  hospital  as  a  patient.  Then,  in 
January,  he  underwent  surgery. 

Koch  has  little  patience  with  such  pamper- 
ings.  In  1954  he  was  hospitalized  for  over- 
work and  a  kidney  stone  Just  before  Me- 
morial Day.  Others  took  over  running  the 
parade  but  Koch  persisted  and  assisted  via 
a  bedside  phone. 

"Those  boys  have  a  big  job  on  their  shoul- 
ders." he  said  at  the  time.  "They  need  every 
bit  of  help  they  can  get." 

Every  parade  in  downtown  Cleveland  for 
about  30  years  has  had  Koch's  direction.  He's 
a  master  at  organizing  one.  You  can  tell  he's 
about  done  with  his  hundreds  of  calls  when 
be  makes  an  appeal  for  open  cars  for  the 
Spanish  War  vets  and  the  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
a  most-honored  organization  in  Koch's  esti- 
mation. 

The  coordinator  of  patriotic  activities — he 
got  the  title  April  2,  1941,  after  City  Council 
created  the  position — has  an  office  In  Room 
44,  City  Hall,  in  the  basement. 

He  seldom  can  be  found  there,  but  opera- 
tors at  the  City  Hall  switchboard  take  his 
messages.  Three  times  his  office  has  been 
moved  and  each  time  Koch  has  moved  the 
door  with  its  number,  too. 

Room  44  is  not  much  of  an  office,  yet  Koch 
considers  it  adequate.  He  certainly  would  not 
want  his  position  to  become  a  department. 
He  views  with  alarm  and  scorn, the  depart- 
ment of  veteran  affairs  in  New  York.  He  had 
suggested  the  big  city  name  a  coordinator  of 
veterans  affairs  about  a  decade  ago. 

"Now  they  got  a  department  with  about 
20  people  and  it's  become  a  political  thing," 
Koch  said.  "They  do  so  many  things  other 
agencies,  like  the  VA,  do  already.  It's  a 
waste." 
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Koch's  annual  salary  from  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  risen  over  the  years  to  $7,400. 
He  has  no  secretary  or  expense  account.  He 
figures  he  spends  more  than  20 'c  of  his  pay 
on  veterans'  activities.  He  gets  paid  through 
the  city  welfare  department.  Earlier,  it  was 
the  water  department,  where  he  had  been 
a  clerk.  At  one  time,  he  was  paid  out  of  city 
scrap  fund.  He  thinks  he  missed  a  check 
when  the  fund  expired. 

It  was  just  last  May  when  his  job  was 
placed  under  Civil  Service.  Koch  took  a  test 
to  qualify  .is  a  "veterans'  counselor"  and 
passed.  Civil  Service  classification  brousht 
job  protection  to  the  coordinator,  who  liad 
just  turned  75.  Classifying  the  job  wasn't  his 
idea. 

Chester  Joseph  Koch  was  born  May  17, 
1892,  m  Louisville,  Ky.  His  father,  Joseph,  ran 
a  saloon  and  brought  to  Chester's  mostly 
German  background  a  bit  of  Irish  from  his 
grandmother's  side.  When  his  sons,  Chester 
and  younger  Jerome,  were  big  enough  to  be 
in  and  out  of  the  saloon.  Joseph  Koch  showed 
them  how  the  taps  worked.  They  were  not  to 
get  drunk,  however,  and  didn't. 

Chester's  mother.  Eleanora  Eichorn.  had 
a  solid  German  backgrotmd  with  some 
branches  of  her  family  reaching  back  to 
colonial  America.  A  spunky  little  woman, 
she  lived  to  be  94  and  died  in  1965. 

"One  time  a  drunk  from  the  saloon  kept 
pounding  on  the  door  trying  to  get  into  the 
house,"  Koch  recalled.  "She  got  a  rifle  and 
warned  him  to  go  away,  that  she  had  a  gun. 
She  fired  right  Into  the  door.  The  pounding 
stopped  and  the  next  morning  we  found 
blood  on  the  doorstep." 

Koch's  father  told  him  it  was  time  to  find 
a  job  when  he  was  about  16.  He  got  hired 
by  a  Louisville  department  store  and  learned 
the  business,  but  he  left  after  a  few  years  to 
do  what  he  thought  was  farm  survey  work 
with  a  magazine  writer. 

It  turned  out  that  Koch  was  touring 
southern  Ohio  selling  pictures,  taken  by  an 
advance  man,  to  farmers.  He  left  the  wander- 
ing band  after  a  hard  winter.  He  took  a  train 
out  of  Columbus  to  Cleveland. 

He  doesn't  recall  why  he  chose  Cleveland. 
Perhaps  It  was  the  first  train  out.  But  here 
he  was,  21  years  old  with  a  nickel  In  his 
pocket,  and  he  found  work  selling  hats — it 
was  May  and  the  opening  of  straw  hat  sea- 
son— and  men's  clothing. 

Word  came  in  1916  from  Louisville  that 
his  father  had  disappeared  and  Koch  went 
home.  He  learned  that  his  father  had  left 
the  saloon  to  make  a  bank  deposit  but  never 
got  to  the  bank.  Koch  said  he  spent  weeks 
traveling  coast  to  coast  with  a  picture  of 
his  father,  visiting  police  stations.  He  found 
no  trace  of  him,  living  or  dead.  He  believes 
his  father  was  robbed  and  murdered. 

Koch  came  back  to  Cleveland  because  he 
had  a  job  here.  When  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  he  was  courting  Mary 
Irene  Martin  and  he  decided  to  join  her 
'brother's  army  unit.  (Bay  P.  Martin  was 
later  city  manager  of  Cleveland  Heights  and 
died  in  1967.) 

He  was  to  meet  the  unit,  the  308th  Motor 
Supply  Train,  at  Camp  Sherman,  near  Co- 
lumbus, and  was  to  escort,  for  reasons  Koch 
can't  remember,  five  prisoners  to  camp. 

"I  didn't  have  a  weaix>n  so  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  train  ^at  with  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  like  I  was  htildlng  a  pistol.  In  Colum- 
bus we  had  to  wait  for  an  intervirban  and 
my  prisoners  went  into  a  bar.  At  that  time 
you  couldn't  serve  liquor  to  servicemen,  but 
we  weren't  in  uniform.  So  I  shouted  to  the 
bartender,  'These  men  are  soldiers  and  mili- 
tary prisoners  and  If  you  serve  them  I'll 
shoot  out  your  mirrors.'  We  left  and  made 
it  to  camp." 

The  unit  was  shipped  to  Prance  and  on  the 
voyage  Koch  became  a  mess  sergeant.  It 
seems  the  food  on  the  British  transport  ship 
was  bad  and  the  soldiers  were  being  fed 
horsemeat  and  Koch  learned  something 
about  cooking  from  his  mother  and  he  was 
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ordered    to   take   over   the   cooking  for   the 

soldiers.  ^         ,  ^, 

After  eight  months  in  France,  five  of  them 
after  the  armistice,  the  unit  came  home. 
Koch  was  married  In  1920  to  Mary  Martin 
and  they  had  two  children,  Raymond  J.,  who 
has  two  children,  and  Mary  Eleanora  Hutter, 
who  has  four  children.  Mary  Martin  Koch 
died  in  1952.  . 

Koch,  in  the  1920s,  became  active  in  Re- 
publican organizations  and  veterans  affairs. 
But  it  was  his  role  as  a  clothing  salesman, 
not  ixilitlcs,  that  brought  him  his  first  Job 
with  the  city.  One  of  his  good  customers  was 
the  late  Harry  L.  Davis,  who  was  governor  of 
Ohio  and  then  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  Davis 
put  him  in  the  water  department  as  a  junior 
clerk  in  1934. 

"It  was  in  the  depression  and  I  considered 
it  temporary.  Because  of  that  I  didn't  sign 
up  for  the  city  pension  and  I  never  have. 
And  city  employees  don't  pay  Social  Security, 
so  now  I  don't  have  any  pensions  built  up. 

In  1936,  he  was  fired  by  the  public  utilities 
director  for  political  activity,  prohibited  for 
employes  under  city  charter. 

"I  never  left  the  Job  and  came  in  every 
day  I  talked  to  some  people  and  got  things 
straightened  out  and  had  a  hearing  and  was 
put  back  on  the  payroll.  I  don't  remember 
how  long  I  was  off  it." 

The  firing  had  a  significant  effect,  for 
Koch  let  all  his  political  affiliations  drop  and 
concentrated  on  veterans  activities. 

Between  his  job  and  outside  interests  he 
apparently  left  little  time  for  sleep.  Late  one 
night  when  drinng  home,  he  fell  asleep  at  a 
traffic  light.  He  awoke  with  a  start  and  almost 
ran  down  a  policeman,  Koch  recalled.  He 
gave  up  driving. 

Getting  off  a  bus  at  Public  Square  in  early 
1941,  Koch  saw  Army  selectees  being  escorted 
to  the  depot.  They  deserved  a  better  send- 
off  Koch  decided.  For  months  on  his  lunch 
break  from  the  water  department  until  his 
patriotic  Job  was  made  fulltlme,  he  made 
sure  a  band  was  on  hand  to  lead  the  boys  to 
the  train.  He  would  blow  his  World  War  I 
bass  whistle  to  stop  downtown  traffic  for 
the  selectees  to  give  them  a  sense  of  impor- 
tance. 

Koch  has  seen  more  than  400,000  young 
men  off  to  the  miUtary.  Draftees  don't  take 
trains  to  camp  now  but  catch  planes  at  ir- 
regular hours,  so  Koch  no  longer  sees  them 
leave,  but  he  regularly  visits  the  induction 
centers  to  greet  the  soldiers-to-be. 

Most  of  the  tales  heard  about  his  adven- 
tures with  tram  send-offs  are  true.  Several 
times  he  had  wild  rides  outside  rail  cars  for 
miles.  ("I  could  see  them  playing  craps  in- 
side but  they  couldn't  hear  me  pounding.") 
Once  he  leaped  off  a  moving  train  in  Rocky 
River  and  walked  the  rails  back  downtown. 
And  once  when  jumping  off  a  train  moving 
out  of  the  station  he  slipped  on  a  wet  spot 
and  conked  his  head  on  a  post  on  the  plat- 
form. Post  and  Koch  survived. 

But  the  function  that  has  brought  him 
most  nationwide  notice  is  his  protection  of 
the  American  flag. 

In  1961,  the  Air  Force  painted  an  Image  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  tail  of  the  jet 
used  by  the  President.  This  drew  the  wrath 
of  Koch. 

"The  President,  like  other  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  should  follow  the  flag,  not 
precede  It,"  he  said  at  the  time.  "Nothing 
should  be  placed  before  the  flag." 

A  letter  from  an  Air  Force  aide  explained 
to  Koch  that  the  service  disagreed,  that  an 
emblem  painted  on  the  front  of  a  plane  takes 
a  beating  from  the  weather  and  gets  chipped, 
that  the  flag  should  be  in  a  prominent  place 
and  the  big  tall  on  the  jet  was  certainly 
prominent  and  that  the  President  agreed 
with  this  reasoning. 

Koch  bowed  to  the  presidential  sanction 
of  the  practice  but  had  the  last  word.  He 
noted  that  the  stamp  on  the  envelope  bore 
the  Image  of  a  flag  and  it  was  defaced  by  a 
postmark,  in  violation  of  the  flag  code. 
This  year,  when  he  saw  the  new  six-cent 


postage  stamp  bearing  a  picture  of  the  flag, 
he  spoke  up  again.  He  objects  to  use  of  the 
flag  on  stamps  because  it  will  be  defaced  and 
because  the  congressional  flag  code  prohibits 
using  a  picture  of  the  flag  on  anything  that 
is  for  temporary  use  and  discard.  Koch  is 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 

The  code  was  approved  in  1942  by  Joint 
action  of  Congress.  Koch  carries  a  copy  -a 
two-page  leaflet-  in  his  ureast  pocket  at  all 

times.  ,      „       „_, 

•  I  tct  a5.i.e(l  f|ii.-'stions  about  the  flag  365 
clAvs  a  voar.  Thcre'.s  only  one  way  to  do 
thinr,f.  the  riglit  way.  The  flag  code  i';  the 
1.  w  of  the  Uaid.  You  must  follow  the  law. 

He  often  fees  the  flag  displayed  or  po.-,i- 
tioncd  imprv)perlv.  in  churches,  public  build- 
ings and,  recently  even  in  the  mayor's  office. 
■  I've  been  a  nut  on  the  ll.ig  ^lnce  the  aay 
I  went  into  the  Armv."  His  interest  !;oes 
back  even  lartlier.  ;  ppaicntly,  because  he 
took  ..  small  flag  into  the  Army  with  him. 
H-  carries  it  in  Ills  inside  breast  pocket  to 
this  dav,  along  with  the  flag  code  and  a 
^tnck  of  mlsc>-lianeous  items  that  may  come 
in  handy.  That  3-inch-by-5-liich  flag  has  a 
.small  wax  mark  on  it. 

"The  wax  dripped  off  a  candle  during  a 
mass  in  the  basement  of  a  chateau  in  Le 
Mans  in  France.  I  have  always  felt  a  flag 
should  be  on  the  altar." 

The  same  flag  .saved  a  young  housekeeper 
from  prosecution  bv  Koch.  Years  ago  his 
home  was  looted,  hut  the  flag,  which  he  had 
placed  atop  a  World  War  I  helmet,  wi.s  not 
taken  though  the  helmet  wr.s.  Detectives 
brou<!ht  a  youth  with  some  of  the  stolen 
item5  to  Koch  for  identification. 

■  I  asked  him  whv  he  didn't  take  the  flag. 
He  .'^aid.  I  respect  the  flag.'  So  I  didn't  press 
charges  .so  lie  could  go  into  the  service.  It 
was  hard  to  get  in  with  a  police  record.  A 
couple  years  later  the  kid  came  back  in  uni- 
form to  thank  me." 

His  feeling  for  flag  carries  to  the  national 
anthem.  "To  me.  it's  a  prayer,  in  a  .sense. 
It's  a  prayer  for  the  boys  and  their  safety 
and  for  the  people  at  home." 

Many  of  the  people  at  home  benefit  from 
Koch's  concern,  especially  war  veterans.  Of 
the  many  activities  for  them,  one  that  is. 
perhaps,  dearest  to  Ches— he  is  called  Ches 
by  most  that  get  to  know  him— is  the  Crlle 
Christmas  Gift  Shop  at  the  VA  hospital.  He 
started  it  and  each  year  supports  it  with 
appeals  for  contributions. 

For  years,  he  has  rounded  up  gifts  for  serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  In  this  context,  he  once 
called  himself  the  "city's  greatest  chlseler." 
•The  people  of  Cleveland  are  fine  people, 
■niey  always  respond  when  a  need  is  made 
known."  ,  ^. 

So  does  Ches  Koch.  A  few  days  out  of  the 
hospital  in  December,  he  was  seen  downtown 
on  a  verv  cold  and  snowy  day.  A  flannel 
mitten  protected  his  ailing  hand  and  wrist. 
He  was  out  because  there  was  need  to  ar- 
range a  military  funeral  for  an  old  war  vet. 
•It's  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  when 
vou  know  that  vou  can  help  someone.  People 
often  don't  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  get 

Honors  have  come  his  way  and  though  the 
plaques  have  piled  high  he  is  grateful  for 
all  of  them.  Among  the  more  prominent  hon- 
ors are  a  human  relations  award  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
a  rare  military  citation  for  patriotic  civilian 
service  and  a  papal  citation  for  service  to 
mankind. 

In  the  last  few  years,  life  has  been  a  bit 
easier  for  Koch.  On  Oct.  2,  1965,  he  married 
Anne  E  Tuttie,  a  widow  10  years  younger 
than  he.  He  had  been  a  widower  since  1952. 
She  has  three  living  sons  and  five  grand- 
children. 

A  change  in  Koch's  habits  has  been  no- 
ticed by  reporters.  He  no  longer  comes  dally 
to  the  news  rooms.  He  uses  the  phone  more 
often  to  keep  editors  aware  of  approaching 
holidays  and  parades  and  to  report  elections 
by  veterans'  groups. 


Anne  Koch  makes  sure  that  Ches  takes 
care  of  himself  and  she  keeps  a  good  home 
for  him  She  helps  with  his  correspondence. 
Tliey  attend  conventions  together  and  she  is 
often  with  him  at  veterans  dinners 

And  Mrs.  Koch  worries  about  her  husband. 
■He  works  too  hard.  "  she  said.  "He  gets  so 
involved  in  evcrvthing  "  Even  In  the  hospital 
he  got   phone  calls   and   this   upset   her.   He 
has   no   pension    and   can't   afford   to   retire. 
Koch  .'-aid  that  he  hasn't  even  thought  of  it. 
They   live   in    pleasant   rented   quarters   at 
4198  E   133d  Street,  near  a  bus  '.Ine  .ind  with- 
in" walking  distance  of  St    Timothy  Catholic 
Church,  where  they  were  married  and  both 
are  members.  Koch  sometimes  gets  to  a  mass 
at  St.  John  Cathedral,  where  he  retains  his 
longtime   inrmberEhlp   on    the    ushers'   staff. 
The  Koch  liviiic  room  has  two  desks.  Tlie 
neu  one  is  Mrs   Koch's   She  is  recording  sec- 
retary ol   the   American  Gold   Star  Mothers. 
Through   GSM    i.ctlvity   she   knew   Koch   for 
years  betorc  tliev  bcpr&n  courting  a  year  be- 
fore their  marriage.  The  ether  desk  is  Koch's. 
Even  he  has  trouble  finding  his  way  through 
the  stacks  on  It 

rae  fireplace  mantel  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  h..s  a  small  Hag  :  nd  a  portrait  of 
the  youngest  of  Anne  Tuttie  Koch's  four 
sons"  Leonard  Tuttie.  who  w.^s  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Germanv  on  Dec.  13.  1944  Like  two 
of    his    brothers,    he    was   drafted    in    World 

War  II. 

•When  il.c  oovE  were  drafted,  well,  it  was 
somethir.t:  that  had  to  be  done  by  boys  of 
that  age."  Mr.s.  Kwh  said.  "Then,  after  he 
was  killed  T  was  numb  I  was  numb  for  a 
long  time. 

"I  have  iiranddaughters  now  who  are  21 
and  18  and  I  am  glad  they  are  not  boys." 

Chester  Koch  didn't  realize  he  was  born  at 
home  until  his  mother  was  in  a  hospital. 
just  before  her  death,  and  said  it  was  the 
first  time.  That  house  he  was  born  in.  at 
7th  and  Broadwav  in  Louisville,  near  where 
his  father  ran  a  saloon,  has  been  torn  down. 
A  U  S  Po.st  Office  was  built  on  the  site  and, 
as  Mrs    Korh  said,  a  flag  always  flies  over  it. 


On  the  Road  to  Chaos 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJicsdaii.  March  20.  1968 
Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
•Wvoming  State  Tribune  in  Cheyenne 
■Wyo  has  looked  editorially  at  the  gold 
crisis'  and  concluded  that  it  "is  not  with- 
in itself  a  malignancy,  it  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  the  developing  financial  ill- 
ness of  the  biggest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  free  world." 

In  the  words  of  Tribune  Editor  James 
M.  Flinchum : 

The  way  to  reverse  this— crisis— is  to  put 
our  fiscal."  and  monetary  house  in  order,  in- 
cluding a  cessation  of  our  bankrupt  spending 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Flinchum's 
editorial  "On  the  Road  to  Chaos"  from 
the  March  15,  1968.  "Wyoming  State 
Tribune  in  the  Record  : 

On  the  Road  to  Chaos 
The  gold  crisis  Is  not  within  itself  a 
malignancy.  It  Is  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
developing  financial  illness  of  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  Free  World,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  financial  Illness  can  be  described  in 
various  ways:  Weakness  generated  by  more 
than  two  decades  of  a  vast  outpouring  oi 
wealth  into  other  nations:  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  huge  internal  debt  that  now  ex- 
ceeds $330  billion;  repeated  spending  beyond 
means  that  has  created  that  debt;  and  above 
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aiX  a  deficit  In  our  International  balance-of- 
payments  program. 

Closing  down  the  London  gold  market,  in- 
creasing the  rediscount  rate  and  In  effect  hik- 
ing the  fee  commercial  bankers  charge  for 
loans  In  this  country,  and  removing  the  gold 
cover  that  In  effect  opens  up  what  remains 
of  our  gold  reserves  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  desperation  measures  that  may,  or  may 
not,  prevent  the  financial  disaster  that 
threatens  to  overtake  us  and. the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  nations. 

What  must  be  done  Immediately  and  im- 
peratively Is  to  (1)  reverse  our  balance  of 
payments  situation  so  that  there  Is  shortly 
commenced  a  greater  Inflow  of  dollars  than 
an  outflow,  and  (2)  drastically  reduce  the 
government  spending  that  has  created  this 
mess. 

In  the  meantime,  some  serious  study  must 
be  given  to  the  matter  of  the  gold  cover. 
The  new  economists  preach  that  gold  Is 
meaningless  and  that  the  dollar  Is  sound 
because  It  represents  real  rather  than  arti- 
ficial wealth.  But  If  this  be  true,  why  are 
western  Europe's  and  America's  financial  cen- 
ters in  a  frenzy  over  the  gold  buying? 

Gold  still  means  something  In  Interna- 
tional If  not  in  domestic  finance,  and  why  it 
does  19  perhaps  best  explained  by  a  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  Economists'  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy  last  May  10. 
The  committee,  '.n  discussing  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  gold  backing  for  currency. 
said:  "Such  a  removal  would  open  the  way  to 
a  practically  unlimited  expansion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  to  a  removal  of  the  proper 
restraining  Influence  of  a  re.=;erve  require- 
ment; to  a  loss  of  all  our  gold  stock,  to  a 
thorough-going  fiat  money  (the  weakest 
money  known  to  man),  and  to  a  decline  and 
even  collapse  in  value  of  our  currency. 

"A  gold  reser\'e  provides  a  nation  with  a 
war  chest  which,  If  dissipated,  could  lead 
to  national  destruction. 

"The  need  is  for  a  sound  currency,  not  a 
weaker  one.  A  sound  currency  should  invite 
the  release  to  our  monetary  gold  stock  of 
much  of  the  approximately  $13  billion  of 
gold  held  under  earmark  for  foreign  account, 
and  a  flow  of  foreign-held  gold  into  this 
country.  A  sound  currency  would  involve  a 
redeemable  money  at  the  statutory  rate  of 
$35  per  fine  ounce  of  gold." 

Part  of  our  troubles  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  economics  involves 
total  government  control  of  the  economy 
Including  both  the  fiscal  and  monetary  sys- 
tems, a  condition  that  has  been  brought 
about  only  recently  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  finally  surrendered  to  an  all-out  as- 
sault against  Its  Integrity  and  its  Independ- 
ence of  the  political  system. 

Although  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  belatedly  resisted  this  assault,  he  has 
subsequently  given  in  as  witness  his  com- 
ments last  December  in  a  speech  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  New  Tork, 
in  which  he  warned  that  this  country  must 
not  "bow  down  to  the  idol  of  gold."  which 
is  str.Tight  out  of  William  Jenning.s  Bryan 
and  the  1890s.  ("You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold.") 

What  la  happening  In  the  European  gold 
markets  today  is  essentially  a  gambling  con- 
test In  which  private  speculators  are  betting 
on  gold  against  the  dollar.  They  also  are 
wagering  that  the  dollar  will  become  a  man- 
aged currency  and  thus  subject  to  all  of  the 
evils  of  political  manipulation  of  currency 
systems;  with  no  backing  or  redemption, 
which  now  is  signalled  by  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  by  action  of  Congress  last  night, 
the  way  Is  opened  for  the  issuance  of  mass 
amounts  of  flat  or  printing-press  money.  In 
that  fashion,  an  economy  ia  quickly  wrecked 
and  financial  chaos  results. 

All  of  this  comes  about  as  the  result  of 
cheap,  easy  and  wlU-o-the-wlsp  pursuits  of 
mushroom  economic  growth  which  ulti- 
mately result  in  inflation  and  financial  bust. 
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Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  that  chaos 
and  the  sad  thing  is  that  nobody  seems  to 
recognize  it,  except  the  gold  gamblers  of  Eu- 
rope who  are  getting  rid  of  their  dollars  as 
fast  as  they  can  for  the  only  convenient 
backiag  of  currency  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  devise. 

The  way  to  reverse  this  is  to  put  our  fiscal, 
and  monetary,  house  In  order  including  a 
cessation  of  our  b.inkrupt  spending  policies, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  gold  cover. 


March   20,  1968 


The  Riot  Commission  Report 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13  I  placed  in  the  Record  six  edi- 
torials and  columns  from  across  the  Na- 
tion criticizing  the  report  of  President 
Johnson's  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  Today  I  wish  to  place 
three  more  in  the  Record. 

It  is  clear  that  this  report  has  not  been 
well  received  either  by  the  public  or  by 
a  significant  segment  of  the  press.  This 
is  not  because  the  subject  of  civil  dis- 
orders does  not  warrant  serious  study. 
The  poor  reception  of  this  report  is  due 
to  the  stereotyped,  unimaginative,  un- 
realistic and  impractical  approach  of  the 
Commission. 

On  March  5,  1968,  the  Greenville  News 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "An  In- 
vitation to  More  Violence"  and  on  March 
16,  1968,  a  column  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der entitled  "Kerner  Group  Makes 
Illogical  Report."  The  Evening  Star  of 
Washington  on  March  18, 1968,  published 
a  column  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Riot  Diggers  Missed  Some  Roots." 
All  three  of  these  present  excellent  dis- 
cussions of  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  columns  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Greenville    iS.C.)    News,   Mar.   5, 
19681 
An  Invit.ation  to  More  Violence 

AiteT  reading  and  re-reading  the  full  text 
of  tlie  summary  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  we 
can  only  conclude  that,  on  balance,  it  may 
do  some  good  in  some  areas,  but  this  will  be 
overwhelmingly  offset  by  the  harmful  effects 
which  can  be  clearly  foreseen  and  are  fright- 
ening to  contemplate. 

Much  of  It  Is  sound.  It  adopts  as  its  own 
and  recommends  certain  programs  which  al- 
ready have  been  started  in  many  localities 
to  help  the  underprivileged  to  help  them- 
selves. 

But  these  are  lost  In  the  Commission's 
attempt  to  produce  "shock"  action,  In  its 
failure  to  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  race  Issue  and  in  its  dismissal  of  part 
of  the  facts  in  the  causes  of  the  disorders 
of  1967  and  before. 

Overall,  the  report  is  a  blatant  Invitation 
to  violence  and  rebellion  by  the  Negro  minor- 
ity, which  it  totally  absolver  of  any  blame 
for  its  own  plight,  against  the  White  major- 
ity, which  it  totally  condemns  with  no  re- 
deeming deeds  or  mitigating  circumstances. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  a  flagrant  chal- 
lenge to  civil  rights  extremists  and  political 
demagogues  to  do  their  worst. 

It  proposes  to  remake  a  whole  society  over- 
night and  to  alter  human  nature  into  some- 


thing almost  faultless  day  before  yesterday. 
It  suggests  a  staggering  federal  program  of 
education,  integration.  Income  supplements, 
housing  and  rental  and  home  purchase  sup- 
plements and  unrestricted  welfare  which 
would  cost  upwards  of  $2  billion  a  month. 
But  it  suggests  neither  a  means  of  raising 
the  revenue  nor  a  plan  for  spending  the 
money  wisely  and  effectively. 

In  brief,  the  Commission  has  taken  at  face 
value  every  claim  made  and  every  accusation 
leveled  by  the  most  extreme  of  the  civil 
rights  activists  of  every  hue  and  stripe.  And 
it  has  wrapped  up  into  one  package  every 
giveaway  scheme  that  the  farthest  out  social 
thinkers  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
been  able  to  dream  up.  It  calls  for  the  toUil 
welfare  state — now. 

Worst  of  all,  it  leaves  the  impression  that 
this  can  and  must  be  done  before  summer, 
whicli  of  course  Is  ridiculous.  It  adds  the  ele- 
ment of  blackmail  by  raising  the  specter  of  a 
massive  Black  racist  rebellion  if  the  Whites 
don't  knuckle  down  and  fork  over. 

It  Is  totally  materialistic  and  paternalistic. 
It  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  moral  values 
and  none  of  spiritual  values.  Nowhere  does  it 
suggest  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  programs 
it  proposes  do  anything  to  earn  their  share 
of  the  public  largess. 

The  Commission  seems  to  be  preparing  the 
country  for  an  inevitable  and  probably  pro- 
longed period  of  violence  In  the  streets, 
which  is  itself  criminal  In  nature  and  certain 
to  lead  to  more  crime. 

Yet  it  literally  and  figuratively  would  dis- 
arm law  enforcement  by  blaming  the  "atti- 
tude" of  police  officers  for  much  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  recommending  that  they  not 
be  allowed  to  use  maximum  force  to  appre- 
hend the  criminals  and  put  down  the  vio- 
lence and  insurrection  It  sees  ahead. 

The  report  does  say  at  the  outset  that  vio- 
lence does  not  remake  a  society,  that  disrup- 
tion and  disorder  nourish  repression,  not 
Justice,  and  that  the  community  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule.  Yet, 
throughout  the  report,  there  is  the  Inference 
from  past  events  that  only  these  tactics  have 
produced  results  for  the  Negro. 

It  portrays  the  Negro  as  the  hapless  victim 
of  his  environment  and  the  White  man  as  the 
creator  and  perpetuator  of  that  environment. 
Of  such  generalities  are  riots  born.  The  report 
makes  It  official. 

The  Commission  made  some  fundamental 
mistakes.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  Is  its 
indictment,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  whole 
of  Wliite  America  of  racial  bias,  to  which  It 
attributes  the  whole  of  the  race  problem. 
This  is  arrant  nonsense.  Black  racial  bias 
Is  a  fact. 

The  second  most  serious  is  Its  failure  to 
urge  more  Negroes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  many  opportunities  they  already  have. 
and  to  point  out  that  many  of  them  have 
done  so.  Exceptional  Negroes  in  large  num- 
bers have  followed  the  example  of  ethnic 
minorities  before  them. 

The  Irish,  the  Poles  and  any  number  of 
natives  of  several  Middle  Eastern  countries — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews  who  fled  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  this 
century  and  especially  during  the  last  gen- 
eration— and  have  broken  out  of  poverty  and 
the  slums  they  miscall  "ghettos."  Negroes 
have.  More  can. 

Still  another  mistake  was  to  call  for 
greater  force  to  bring  about  integration  as 
the  solution  to  education  and  housing  prob- 
lems, rather  than  better  schools  and  better 
housing  for  all.  Here,  as  In  other  Instances, 
the  report  merely  calls  for  more  action  of 
the  kind  that  has  already  failed. 

Burled  in  pages  of  matter  which  Is  bound 
to  become  an  endless  source  of  Black  racist 
propaganda,  are  a  few  potentially  good  ideas 
for  encouraging  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves, 
for  creating  and  stimulating  Interest  In 
better  educational  opportunity,  for  train- 
ing and,  maybe,  motivating,  the  unemployed 
and  the  Indolent  for  productive  enr.ployment. 
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But  it  is  going  to  be  dimcult  lor  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures,  the  city  councils 
end  the  public  and  private  community  action 
-roups  to  dig  them  out  and  develop  them  to 
the  point  of  practical  Implementation.  The 
report  has  finished  the  ugly  Job  of  arraying 
race  against  race,  class  against  class  and  the 
havenots  against  the  haves. 

The  "long,  hot  summer"  of  1968  may  oe 
longer  and  hotter  than  it  might  have  been. 


From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)    News, 

Mar.  16.  1968] 

Kerner  Group  Makes  Illogical  Report 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.— The  typical  city  rioter  is 
better  educated  than  most  of  his  neighbors. 
He  is  proud  of  his  race  which  Is  Negro. 
His  most  intense  grievance  Is  the  presence 
of  the  police.  He  is  a  hater  of  Whites,  and 
of  his  well-to-do  black  neighbors.  He  Is  a 
separatist,  a  believer  in  black  power,  a  non- 
believer  In  one  society. 

These  are  extracts  taken  from  the  Sum- 
mary of  the  Report  of  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  They  do  not  coincide 
at  all  with  the  most  strongly-worded  and 
most  widely-quoted  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion. They  are  part  of  the  report,  an  im- 
portant part,  and  they  are  at  odds  with  the 
Low-famlllar  language  which  finds  that 
"White  racism  is  essentially  responsible  lor 
the  riots,  and  that  "the  primary  goal  must 
be  a  single  society." 

The  report  Itself  is  voluminous  and  the 
summary  Is  a  catch-all  of  selective  indict- 
ment over-simplification  and  stupendous 
social  planning.  The  make-up  of  the  com- 
mission was  such  that  it  was  predestined  to 
bring  forth  a  preconceived  document.  It  is  a 
document  that  reflects  the  historical  Idealism 
of  such  institutions  as  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  United  Nations.  In  short,  one 
worldlsm.  It  rejects  by  omission  all  the  ex- 
perience that  is  contrary  to  these  Utopian 
concepts. 

The  report  assumes  that  No  Man  Is  an 
Island,  whereas  science  and  common  knowl- 
edge tells  us  that  Every  Man  is  an  Island, 
and  a  very  mysterious  one.  The  summary 
comes  down  hard  for  a  social  monolith, 
whereas  the  way  of  life  is  that  of  irrepressible 
nationalism,  parochial,  individualism  and 
Jealousy-guarded  customs,  faiths,  ambitions 
and  preferences  of  association. 

This  is  a  report  bv  an  appointive  group 
which  has  no  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
its  recommendations.  Thus  it  is  bound  to 
differ,  and  it  does,  from  findings  on  the  same 
subject  by  elective  and  professional  inves- 
tigators. .    .      , 
For    example,    the    Kerner    Commissions 
account  of  the  Newark  riot  says  the  "rock- 
throwing  ...  was  the  work  of  youngsters, ' 
that  "the  only  shot  fired"  in  the  beginning 
was  by  a  nervous   young  guardsman   at  an 
imaginary    sniper    and    that    "nevertheless 
there  were  soon  two  columns  of  guardsmen 
and  state  troopers  firing  at  a  housing  project 
where  "thev  believed  were  snipers."  Newark  s 
Mavor  Addonlzio  gave  a  different  version.  He 
told  the  commission  last  August  that  'police 
restraint,  which  had  been  the  policy,  was  no 
longer  an  option."  And  he  r.dded: 

"The  first  realitv  to  face  ...  is  that  not- 
ing has  acquired  a  kind  of  legitimacy  ...  is 
a  turn  in  American  life  that  must  be  re- 
buffed and  rebuffed  sharply." 

The  commission  finds  the  Cambridge 
I  Md  )  riot  triggered  by  White  people,  but  the 
Cambridge  police  chief  was  on  the  spot  and 
saw  it  just  the  other  way.  The  Kerner  Com- 
mission finds  no  "organized  plan  in  the  1967 
disturbances,  but  the  McClellan  Committee 
finds  a  lot  of  planning.  The  Kerner  Commls- 
Mon  calls  for  massive  Increase  in  all  the 
anti-poverty  programs,  but  Congress  has  not 
found  these  programs  to  be  either  penurious 
or  very  productive. 

Much  that  the  Kerner  Report  sets  forth  Is 
beyond  dispute,  but  Is  also  sadly  stale^  It  Is 
no  revelation  for  the  country  to  be  told  that 
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Us  Negro  population  is  deficient  in  educa- 
tion employment  and  income.  But  the  con- 
clusions drawn,  the  philosophy  evolved  and 
the  remedies  set  forth  are  unacceptable  In 
logic  and  therefore  ineffectual. 

The  White  majority  has  already  done  so 
much  to  alleviate  the  Negro  misfortunes  that 
It  cannot  be  expected  to  receive  the  chastise- 
ment of  this  report  with  equanimity.  Its 
hard  to  believe  that  11  Intelligent  persons 
would  recommend  that  America  change  itself 
to  accommodate  the  Negro  minority. 

It's  the  Negro  of  course,  who  must  change 
if  he's  to  live  happily  in  the  American 
environment. 


Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  18.  1968 1 

RIOT  Diggers  Missed  So.ve  Roots 


The  Kerner  report  on  the  riots  last  sum- 
nie"r  is  likelv  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
generation  of  politicians  and  moralistfi  as  the 
central  document  of  the  period,  accounting 
for  our  revolutionary  summers  and  laying 
the  blame  for  them  squarely  on  the  culprit— 
our  old  friend,  honkey.  Floyd  McKisslck.  the 
director  of  CORE,  was  made  a  happy  man, 
perhaps  lor  the  first  time  in  his  tortured 
life  •  Were  on  our  way  to  reaching  the  mo- 
ment of  truth."  he  said  exultantly.  "It's  the 
first  time  whites  have  said,  'We're  racists. 

And  then,  the  typical  American  response: 
Buy  vour  way  out.  Two  million  new  Jobs,  six 
million  new  "housing  tmlts.  vast  educational 
procrrmp.  welfr.re.  anti-poverty,  you  name  it. 
Now  there  is  a  very  good  case  for  trying 
vcrv  h.ird  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in 
Wcrlca  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  sum- 
mer rioting.  A  few  years  ago,  our  moralists 
used  to  toil  us  that  the  way  to  curb  com- 
munism .ibroad  was  to  increase  welfare  at 
horn"  a  most  tortuous  non-sequitur,  it  be- 
in"  supremely  immaterial  to  the  Communists 
how  much  welfare  we  enjoy  in  America. 

Rioting  in  the  ghetto  Is  merely  the  slum 
variant  of  what  Martin  Luther  King,  Ben- 
lamln  Spock.  and  William  Sloane  Coffin  are 
busily  engaged  in  doing,  to  the  applause  of 
a  significant  sector  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity. The  not  in  Detroit  was  merely  a 
proletarian  version  of  well-fed,  well-housed 
white  students  preventing  McNamara  from 
sneaking  at  Harvard,  or  a  police  car  froni 
leaving   the   premises   of   the   University   of 

California.  ,        ,^    . . 

One  would  have  thought  the  old  stomach- 
argument  about  how  to  prevent  riots  would 
h.v.e  died  for  intellectual  undernourishment 
after  the  riots  In  New  Haven  and  Detroit, 
model  cities  from  the  posltivist  point  of  view 
which  guided  the  thinking  of  the  Kerner 
commission. 

What  caused  the  riots  isn't  segregation  or 
novertv  or  frustration  What  caused  them  is 
'i  psychological  disorder  which  is  tearing  at 
threthos  of  our  society  as  a  result  of  bore- 
dom, self-hatred,  and  the  arrogant  conten- 
tion that  all  our  shortcomings  are  the  results 
of  other  people's  aggressions  upon  us. 

The  Kerner  commission  is  committing  the 
same  mistake  that  the  Freedom  Now-evs 
committed  becinnlne  a  decade  or  so  ago.  AU 
those  civil  rights  bills,  all  those  ^^P^^^l 
Court  rulings,  all  the  heaving  about  lor 
forced  integration:  very  good  arguments  can 
be  made  to  defend  that  activity.  But  once 
again,  thev  are  not  Justified  as  bringing 
Freedom  Now,  and  the  high  expectations  cul- 
tivated bv  the  dreamy  rhetoric  of  Martin 
Luther  King  standing  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial m  1963  bred  only  frustration  and  re- 
sentment, not  composure  and  faith. 

We  need  St.  Paul,  counselling  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  reminding  "s  that  true 
justice  is  reserved  for  another  world;  not  the 
gnostic  utoplanism  of  those  who  tell  us  how 
Congress  can  vote  In  paradise. 

The  commission,  so  far  as  one  Is  able  to 
judge,  has  added  nothing  at  all  to  ones 
knowledge  of  the  imperfections  of  our  society 
that  is  unavailable  to.  say,  the  reader  of 
Claude  Brown's  "Man-Child  In  the  Promised 
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Land  "  But  bv  its  emphasis  on  the  material 
elements  of  the  problem,  it  fails  totally  to 
account  for  a  malaise  which  is  mistakenly 
thought  of  as  a  Negro  problem. 

Last  week,  Negro  sociologist  Harry  Edwards 
said:  "I'm  for  splitting  up  in  twos  and 
threes,  killing  the  mayor,  getting  the  utilities 
and  poisoning  the  goddamed  water.  And 
last  week  Robert  Bly,  the  poet,  on  receiving 
the  National  Book  Award,  said:  ".  .  -It  turns 
out  (America)  can  put  down  a  revolution  as 
well  as  the  Russi.ms  in  Budapest,  we  can  de- 
stroy a  town  as  well  as  the  Germans  at 
Lidice  all  with  our  famous  unconcern  .  . 
In  in  age  of  gross  and  savage  crimes  by  legal 
eovernments,  the  institutions  will  have  t<3 
learn  responsibility,  learn  to  take  their  part 
in  preserving  the  nation  and  take  their  risk 
bv  committing  acts  of  disobedience  '' 

The  problem  is  bi-racial,  and  nothing  said 
by  the  Kerner  commission  is  relevant  to  its 
solution. 


Evacuation  Day  E«»ay  Conteit,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  massachvsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dor- 
chester Heights,  of  historic  fame  during 
the  Revolutionarj'  War,  is  located  m  the 
South  Boston  section  of  my  congressional 
district.  For  it  was  Dorchester  Heights 
that  General  Washington  and  the  Con- 
tinental Forces  fortified,  forcing  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston  192  years  ago 
March  17.  ^  .    „  .„ 

Each  vear,  this  historic  event  is  cele- 
brated by  appropriate  exercises  covering 
several  days,  with  a  large  parade  viewed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons.  The 
South  Boston  Citizens  Association  plays 
an  important  part  each  year  in  tlie  Evac- 
uation Day  exercises. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  stimulating 
events  sponsored  by  the  Evacuation  Day 
Observation    Committee    of    the   South 
Boston  Citizens  Association,  in  coopera- 
tion this  year  with  the  Honorable  Kevin 
H  White,  mayor  of  Boston,  is  an  essay 
contest,  the  judge  of  which  was  Sister 
M  Fides.  C.S.J. ,  of  the  students  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  the  district. 
In  mv  remarks,  I  include  the  winning 
essavs.'and   those   receiving   honorable 
mention,  in  the  senior  division,  grades  10. 
11    and  12:  and  in  the  junior  division, 
erades  7.  8.  and  9.  In  the  senior  division 
the  first  place  was  awarded  to  Maureen 
E  McDonoueh.  of  the  St.  Augustine  High 
School;  second  place  to  Joyce  Crowley, 
of  the  Gate  of  Heaven  High  School,  and 
third  place  to  Leo  Paulsen,  of  the  South 
Boston    High    School;    with    honorable 
mention  awarded  to  Jacqueline  Ford  of 
the  Gate  of   Heaven  School;    to  Edna 
Golabek,  of  the  Monsignor  Ryan  Memo- 
rial High  School:   Nancy  Kelly,  of  the 
Monsignor  Ryan  Memorial  High  School: 
Pamela  Logan,  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
High  School:  and  Monica  Rejt,  of  the 
Monsignor  Ryan  Memorial  High  School, 
the  essays  of  which  students  I  herewith 
include  in  my  remarks: 
THE  DAY  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  American 
(First  place) 
(By  Maureen  E.  McDonough.  St.  Augustine 

High  School) 
The  dav  I  was  proudest  to  be  an  American 
was  Sunday,  Mav    7,    1967.  It  was  raining, 
but  inside  I  was  glowing  with  patriotism. 
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It  all  began  the  Friday  before.  Pour  girls 
and  myselX  were  choaen  aa  delegates  for  a 
convention  held  In  Maryland.  The  conven- 
tion ended  early  Sunday  afternoon  so  we 
decided  to  stay  In  Washington  for  the  night. 
All  of  us  were  from  Btfassachusetts.  and  wo 
all  greatly  admired  John  P.  Kennedy,  so  the 
first  thing  on  the  agenda  was  a  visit  to  the 
National  Cemetery  and  especially  the  tomb 
of  our  late  President. 

As  we  stood  around  his  grave  we  relived 
his  life — his  boyhood — his  senatorshlp — his 
inauguration — the  Cuban  Crisis — the  rock- 
ing chair — and  his  untimely  death.  As  the 
rain  poured  so  did  our  tears. 

We  slowly  walked  around  his  grave  and 
read  his  many  famous  sayings.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  Suddenly  I  was 
filled  with  the  wonder  of  It;  I  was  proud 
as  never  before  In  my  life — proud  to  be  an 
American. 

The  last  thing  we  saw  as  we  pulled  out 
of  Washington  on  Monday  morning  was  "Old 
Glory"  flying  In  the  breeze.  I  began  to  cry; 
Inside  I  was  singing  •The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Thb  Day  I  Wa3  Proudest  To  Be  .a.m 
American 

(Second  place) 

(By  Joyce  Crowley.  Gate  of  Heaven  High) 

When  I  hear  oxir  national  anthem  or  pledge 
my  allegiance  to  America  I  am  filled  with 
a  sense  of  pride  and  elation,  grateful  I  am 
a  part  of  this  great  country. 

On  July  15,  1966,  I  felt  exceptionally  proud 
to  be  an  American.  It  was  Bastille  Day  being 
celebrated  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  The  French 
officers  were  celebrating  what  was  to  be  their 
last  celebration  In  this  country.  Midst  all 
the  gaiety  and  color  there  was  sadness  and 
a  certain  tension  in  the  air. 

These  French  and  American  officers  were 
friends,  many  long  standing,  and  now  there 
was  a  restraint  between  them.  President 
Charles  De  Gaulle  was  In  the  act  of  breaking 
with  NATO.  These  people  were  forbidden  to 
talk  or  voice  an  opinion  on  political  affairs. 

These  proud  people  were  covering  their 
sadness  this  glorious  holiday  commemorat- 
ing the  day  Prance  won  her  freedoms.  Now 
these  freedoms  were  being  infringed  upon, 
one  by  one  smothered  by  wrong  politics. 

The  disappointments  and  hurt  of  these 
people  made  me  sad  but  very  proud  to  be 
an  American  where  freedom  belongs  to 
everyone.  I 

The  Day   I  W.\s  Proudest  To   Be  an 
American 

(Third  place) 
(By  Leo  Paulsen,  South  Boston  High  School) 

Most  people  regard  a  funeral  procession  as 
a  sad  affair.  I  am  no  exception. 

As  I  reviewed  the  funeral  procession  given 
for  John  F.  Kennedy  I  felt  the  grief  which 
was  evident  in  the  faces  of  his  compatriots. 
I  then  began  thinking  about  these  people. 
Certainly  they  did  not  all  agree  with  the  poli- 
cies and  philosophies  of  their  deceased  ad- 
ministrator. Indeed  there  were  those  who 
were  strongly  opposed  In  his  principles.  I 
asked  myself,  "Why  had  these  people  turned 
out  on  this  solemn  occasion?"  Their  grief 
appeared  to  be  sincere.  Why  had  not  their 
diverse  attitudes  prevented  them  from  taking 
the  trouble  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  their 
president?  Then  it  hit  me.  A  feeling  that 
permeated  my  entire  system  causing  a  certain 
refined  Joy.  This  feeling  was  pride.  I  was 
proud  to  see  that  these  people  had  disre- 
garded their  political  feelings  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fellow  Amerlcaji.  A  man  who  had  not 
worked  In  their  favor  but  diligently  for  what 
he  believed  was  best  for  his  country.  Because 
of  this  I  felt  a  common  unity  with  these 
people.  I  felt  secure  knowing  that  no  matter 
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what  trials  the  future  may  deal  us,  this  unity 
and  loyalty  will  give  us  the  strength  to  over- 
come our  troubles. 

In  truth,  this  was  the  day  I  was  most  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Bs  AN  American 

(Honorable  mention) 
(By  Jacqueline  Pord,  Gate  of  Heaven  School) 

It  was  a  day  of  tenseness,  wondering, 
imagining,  and  questions,  filled  with  high 
hopes,  mass  confusion,  and  worrying,  but  a 
day  to  be  crowned  with  success.  The  day  when 
astronaut  John  Glenn  orbited  the  earth  was 
the  day  I  was  proudest  to  be  an  American. 
Although  only  in  grammar  school  at  the  time, 
I  can  remember  it  as  If  It  were  yesterday. 
I  can  recall  being  so  excited  in  the  beginning, 
and  gradually  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

Many  many  people  were  proud  on  that  day 
to  see  John  Glenn  orbit  the  earth.  Not  only 
were  they  proud  to  see  their  country  a  suc- 
cess, but  they  were  proud  to  see  one  of  their 
own  countrymen  perform  such  a  duty  for 
his  country.  John  Glenn  stepped  into  that 
capsule  not  knowing  what  his  destiny  would 
be.  but  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  find  out 
for  the  United  States,  the  country  he  loved. 

The  era  of  the  1960's  will  certainly  go  down 
In  history  as  one  to  be  remembered.  It  Is  the 
era  that" gave  birth  to  the  Space  Age.  The 
flight  of  John  Glenn  opened  the  doors  to 
many  more  successful  flights  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  His  orbit  Ignited  the  spark  of 
patriotism  in  many  people,  and  produced  the 
faith  and  Interest  needed  for  the  leaders  of 
our  country  to  continue  their  magnificent 
work.  Most  of  all  it  set  off  the  explosion  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  their  country  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  American 

(Honorable  mention) 

( By  Edna  Golabek.  Monsignor  Ryan 

Memorial  High) 

What  is  an  American?  A  person,  of  course, 
you  .say.  but  more  than  that.  A  person  who 
can  walk  with  his  family  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. A  person  who  can  send  his  children  to 
a  parochial  school.  A  person  who  can  say 
what  he  wants,  to  whom  he  wants,  and  when 
he  wants.  In  other  words,  an  American  Is  a 
person  wo  can  exercise  all  his  God-given 
rights  because  he  lives  in  a  free  country. 

Being  of  European  birth.  I  can  more  fully 
appreciate  and  recognize  this  freedom.  Be- 
cause at  one  time  I  had  to  secretly  attend 
religion  classes  and  be  careful  of  my  actions 
and  undertakings,  I  am  able  to  more  fully 
accept  and  practice   this  precious  freedom. 

With  the  years,  however,  as  most  Ameri- 
cans do,  I  began  to  take  this  situation  for 
grunted.  Being  daily  exposed  to  this  wonder- 
ful freedom  merely  whittled  it  down  to  a 
routine  and  meaningless  nothing. 

It   wasn't  till   last  summer  that  my   eyes* 
were  opened  up  once  again,  and  I  saw  every- 
thing as  if  for  the  first  time. 

My  family  and  I  had  the  marvelous  op- 
portunity of  revisiting  our  native  homeland. 
After  a  six-week  stay  In  this  Communist- 
controlled  country,  I  once  more  realized 
what  privileges  I  had.  My  counterparts  there 
cannot  attend  a  parochial  school,  as  I  do. 
They  don't  even  have  any  parochial  schools 
there.  Every  word  that  Is  spoken  has  to  be 
done  so  with  utmost  care.  Our  news  Isn't 
screened,  sifted,  and  twisted  as  theirs.  Even 
to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  is  becoming 
more  and  more  risky.  How  sad  that  condi- 
tions are  this  way.  But  at  least  they  served 
the  purpose  of  making  me  awate;  aware  that 
what  I  have  here  now  can  never  again  be 
taken  for  granted,  much  less  Ignored. 

The  day  I  was  proudest  to  be  an  American 
is  when  I  set  foot  on  American  soil,  and 
could  proudly,  and  with  Justification  pro- 
noiince,  "This  Is  my  home,  the  land  of  the 
free!" 
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The  Dat  I  Was  Proudest  To  Bb  an  American 
(Honorable  mention) 
(By  Nancy  Kelly,  Monsignor  Ryan 
Memorial  High) 

It  was  a  brisk  October  Sunday.  A  huge 
crowd  filled  Wakefield  Conomon,  yelling, 
cheering,  and  singing.  Thousands  of  flags, 
large  and  small,  snapped  In  the  cold  windy 
air. 

Tliat's  how  it  was  the  day  of  the  rally  or- 
ganized by  Paul  Christopher,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  high  school  senior.  Tlie  purpose  of 
the  rally  was  to  show  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
that  they  had  our  support  and  prayers.  The 
minute  we  entered  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
we  could  sense  the  great  spirit  of  patriotism 
In  the  crowd.  Even  tough-looking  motor- 
cyclists in  black  leather  Jackets  carried  huge 
American  flags. 

Thlrty-flve  thousand  people  awaited  pa- 
tiently for  the  guest  speaker  to  arrive.  They 
moved  in  to  get  closer  to  the  podium.  Nobody 
wanted  to  mi.ss  the  speeches  of  the  guest 
speaker,  a  list  which  Included  Governor 
Volpe  and  Paul  Christopher. 

We  had  listened  to  the  words  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  obsen-ed  the  reaction  of  the  sup- 
porters. Their  behavior  was  not  put  on,  but 
showed  a  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  pa- 
triotism. 

It  was  seeking  the  loyalty  of  these  fellow 
Americans  that  made  me  proud  to  be  called 
an  American. 

The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  American 
(Honorable  mention) 

(By  Pamela  Logan,  Gate  of  Heaven  High 
School) 

It  started  out  to  be  another  routine  sev- 
enteenth day  of  March  parade.  As  tosual  it 
was  a  cold,  windy,  miserable  day,  and  as 
usual  Just  about  everyone  in  South  Boston 
appeared  on  the  streets  forming  a  motley 
mob.  To  some  there  It  was  mainly  a  test 
of  endurance  of  will  over  weather,  but  others 
were  really  enthusiastic  about  the  whole 
ritual.  Yes.  this  year  promised  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  last  year's  event,  but  somehow  for 
me  It  wasn't.  For  somewhere  In  the  midst 
of  the  blaring  trumpets  and  twirling  batons 
marched  1967's  addition  to  the  celebration — 
South  Boston's  war  veterans  of  Vietnam.  Not 
at  all  bitter  for  all  the  bitterness  they  must 
have  witnessed,  these  men  smiled  and  waved 
to  the  thunderous  applause  of  the  onlookers 
althovigh  some  would  carry  permanent  phys- 
ical scars  which  would  last  a  life  time.  It  was 
then  that  it  suddenly  came  over  me  what  it 
meant  to  be  an  American,  a  genuine  Ameri- 
can, and  not  Just  someone  who's  all  for  the 
country  when  things  are  going  flne  and  in 
the  face  of  a  crisis  cowers  off;  but  someone 
who  knows  what  this  democracy  of  ours  is 
all  about  and  thinks  it's  worth  defending. 

The  war  heroes  had  passed  on  down  the 
street,  but  the  message  that  they'd  carried 
was  imbedded  deeply  in  my  mind.  I  was  ob- 
llvous  to  the  rest  of  the  parade,  lost  in  my 
own  thoughts,  like  someone  who's  Just  come 
to  realize  a  blessing  that  they  have  been 
gifted  with  all  their  life.  and.  looking  back 
now,  I  know  it  was  on  that  day  that  I  was 
proudest  to  be  an  American. 

The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  American 

(Honorable  mention) 

(By  Monica  Rejt,  Monsignor  Ryan  Memorial 

High) 

Accompanied  by  my  mother,  I  proceeded 
to  the  United  States  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house in  downtown  Boston  to  become  an 
official  member  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. As  we  approached  the  courtroom  that 
was  assigned  to  me,  I  noticed  other  people 
from  all  over  the  world  also  waiting  to  be 
naturalized.  They  could  never  have  been  as 
nervous  as  I  was  then. 

Alter  being  admitted  into  the  courthouse, 
we  'waited  approximately  four  hours  for  the 
Judge,  who  was  tied  up  in  another  case.  We 
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stood  as  he  approached  his  bench,  which  was 
high  on  a  platform  overlooking  the  entire 
crowd.  Having  experienced  a  courtroom's 
procedures  only  on  television  and  screen  It 
was  quite  fascinating.  All  rising,  we  took  the 
final  oath  in  which  we  swore  to  uphold 
America's  truths,  and  also  to  aid  our  country 
in  time  of  need.  .„^„„ 

Following  the  oath  and  exit  of  the  Judge, 
we  were  handed  little  pln-on  flags  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion.  Not  only  did  I  re- 
ceive a  flag,  but  a  few  days  later  I  re<:eived 
letters  of  congratulations  from  several  well- 
known  officials. 

The  day  of  my  naturalization  was  one  or 
the  most  memorable  days  of  my  life.  It  was 
then  that  I  realized  how  proud  I  was  to  be 
a  part  of  this  great  country. 


Mr  Speaker,  in  the  junior  division, 
consisting  of  grades  7.  8,  and  9.  first  place 
was  awarded  to  Mary  Catherine  Piske. 
of  the  St.  Brigid  School;  second  place 
to  Dale  Hilliard.  of  the  Patrick  P.  Gavm 
School:  third  place  to  Patricia  Jordan, 
of  the  Monsignor  Ryan  Memorial  High 
School;  and  honorable  mention  to  Mar>' 
Dorocke,  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven  School; 
Robert  England,  of  the  St.  Brigid  Sphool; 
Joanne  LaMontagne,  of  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  School:  Richard  Oliver,  of  the 
Gate  of  Heaven  School:  and  Charlene 
Vidito,  of  the  Patrick  F.  Gavin  School, 
which  essays  I  also  include  in  the  Ex- 
tionsions  of  Remarks,  as  follows: 
Wht    I    Am    Proud    To    Be    an    American 

(First  place) 
(By  Maxy  Catherine  Fiske,  St.  Brigid  School) 
America  is  a  great  country,  and  she  gives 
me  many  reasons  for  being  so  proud  to  be 
called  an  American.  First.  America  was 
founded  because  of  a  strong,  human  desire 
to  be  free.  Since  the  beginning  of  time  peo- 
ple have  wanted  and  fought  for  freedom 
and  peace.  Through  the  ages  America  has 
been  Just  this— a  haven  of  freedom  and 
peace  for  all  who  sought  It. 

Secondly,  as  America  built  up  from  small 
settlements  to  huge,   expanding   cities,   she 
voiced  and  defended  her  strong  beliefs  be- 
fore   the   more    powerful    countries    of    the 
world.  Her  brave  people  defended  the  free- 
dom of  others,  as  well  as  their  own.  Since 
colonial  days  she   has  grown  and  matured 
with  her  people  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  progressive  nations  in  the  world. 
Finally,  I  am  proud   to  be   en  American 
because  I  love  my  country.  I  love  her  be- 
cause I  was  born  here,  because  cf  her  tower- 
ing   mountains,    her    rushing    waters,    her 
persevering   peace,    and   her   steadfast   free- 
dom. All  these  things  give  me  a  hopeful  aud 
secure  feeling  to  know  that  even  in  the  .ace 
of   wars    hate,   turmoil,   and   bloodshed,   my 
country  still  defends  her  age-cld  beliefs  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

Why  I  Am  PRotns  To  Be  an  American 

(Second  place) 

(By  Dale  Hilliard,  Patrick  F.  Gavin  School) 

Some  of  the  reasons  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American  are  as  follows:  First  of  all:  Our 
freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and  press  are 
only  obtainable  In  our  country. 

Second:  We  are  a  proud  nation,  and  I  am 
happy  that  one  day  I  will  be  able  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  help  to  continue  in  making  our 
country  the  proudest  in  the  world. 

Third-  Our  country's  heart  is  so  large  it 
cannot  be  measured.  By  this  I  mean  if  it  were 
not  lor  the  help  that  our  country  extends  in 
foreign  aid,  a  great  part  of  this  worlds  peo- 
ple would  starve  or  die  from  lack  of  bare 
necessities.  

Fourth:  One  more  important  reason  I  am 
-o  proud  of  our  country  is  that  our  country 
IS  not  a  "bully"  and  will  not  stand  by  and 
let  other  countries  be  "bulUed."  Many  proud 
.Americans   gave   their   lives,   and   they   will 
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continue  to  do  so,  voluntarily.  In  order  that 
other  counules  may  have  their  freedom. 

These  are  some  of  the  reaaons  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American,  and  there  are 
many  mM-e.  I  only  wish  other  people  in  this 
world  could  have  the  same  opportunities 
that  we  as  Americans  have. 

Why  I  Am  Proud  To  Be  an   American 
(Third  place) 
(Cy  Patrlci.i  Jord.m,  Monsignor 
Kya:i  Memorial  High) 
\merlcans  are  composites  of  many  things. 
m:my    religions.    iii;iny    cultures,   and   many 
races  all  simmering  in  one  big  melting  pot. 
Tliey  are  people  wiio  care  about  their  fellow 
man    as  witnessed  by  tlie  amount  of  foreign 
aid  they  have  given.  The  average  American 
is  patriotic.  He  is  tilways  ready  to  serve  his 
counuy   in  an  emergency.  These  and  many 
other  traits  make  up  an  American. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  for  many 
reasons.  I  am  proud  of  our  high  standard  of 
living  and  our  :ibility  to  get  :i  good  educa- 
tion. Anyone,  if  it  is  his  desire,  may  receive 
a  college  education. 

Our  country  has  done  much  in  the  wfiy  oi 
progress  in  space,  medicine,  science,  and  in 
fact  is  a  leader  in  many  fields. 

When  I  hear  of  the  great  work  of  our 
voung  men  raid  women  m  organizations  such 
as  the  Pcr.ce  Corps  and  VlsU  1  am  filled  with 

pride.  .  „   . 

However,  the  main  reason  that  i  am  proud 
ti  be  un  American  is  that  all  these  wonders 
have  been  accomplished  by  Americans  of 
manv  colors,  races.  :ind  creeds  working  to- 
gether. This  proves  to  me  that  mutual  re- 
£pec*  und  trust  can  work  miracles. 


Why  I  Am  Proud  To  Be  an  American 

(Honorable  mention) 

(By  Mary  Dcrocke,  Gate  of  Heaven  School) 

To  be  an  American  is  to  be  a  proud  person 
because  you  are  not  Just  existing,  you  are 
living  as  a  human  person  with  dignity  for 
others  You  h.ive  the  four  basic  freedoms, 
which  are  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  the 
press  and  freedom  from  want.  Being  an 
American  means  to  be  safe  at  all  times. 

I  am  proud  for  what  my  country  stands 
for  I  am  also  proud  because  my  country  is 
the  most  progressive  country  in  the 
world.  Besides  being  grateful  for  my 
country,  as  an  American  I  can  participate 
pnd  be  involved  in  its  affairs.  Having  free- 
doms, rights,  and  laws  brings  responsibility 

to  use  them  -well. 

Being  an  American  means  to  get  involved. 
I  um  proud  to  be  an  American  because  I  can 
help  and  respect  others  who  are  not  as 
fcrtunate  as  I  am. 

\-ow  at  the  present  time  I  can  still  sund 
proud  of  being  an  .-jnerlcan.  In  many  more 
•■cars  to  come  I  '.vill  -'till  hold  the  exact  idea 
and  reaction  tov.-ard  being  an  .^mciican  of 
the  Unitsd  States  of  .\merica. 

Why  I  AM  PP.otTD  To  Be  an  American" 
(Honorable  mention) 

(By  Robert  England,  St.  Brigid  Schi-c^ll 
Wliy  vrr.  I  nroud  to  be  an  American? 
Becruse  beine'an  .\merlcan  to  me  means 
being  a  South  Bostonlan.  Wliat  boy  wouldn't 
expand  his  chest  for  this  honor!  I  am  Uving 
in  fhe  Fame  environment  as  Paul  Revere  and 
his  dashing  friends.  I  have  the  slightly  "co- 
lonial t^a  :iav)rod"  ocean  for  a  swimmma 
poc'  For  a  rlavgrojnd  I  have  Dorchester 
Heichts^  where  Geor-e  Washmgtcn  and  his 
band  of  r.rtiUerymen  sent  the  lobsterbacks 
home  to  "Sweet  Georpc." 

To  pet  my  education.  I  have  easy  access 
to  Boston  Cor.ege.  Boston  University,  and 
scores  of  prep  schools.  Many  cultural  and 
cdi-.cational  institutions  are  in  near  reach. 
The  Museum  of  Science  also  adds  to  the 
already  colorful  scene. 

For  physical  fitness.  Boston,  the  home  of 
the  Red  Sox,  has  fabulous  sporU  opportu- 
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nltles.    including    the    ever-exciting    South 
Boston    Terriers,    the    hockey    team    of    the 

Sout'hie  Is  the  home  of  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing,   a   man   whose   courage   haa   "buUl 
churches    and    schools    around    the    world. 
Southle    provides   for   my   rehgious   training 

Yes,  I'm  proxid  to  be  an  American  because 
being  an  Amorican  means  to  me  being  a 
South  Bostonlan! 

WHY  I  AM  PBOUD  To  Be  an  American 

(Honorable  mention) 
(By    Joanne    L;iMonta;:ne.    Gate    of    He.uen 

SCllCA)'.  ) 

To  me  the  word  American  is  more  than 
just  a  n.une.  It  is  a  title  that  should  be 
chc-risl,ed  and  lived  up  to.  I  am  proud  to 
cirrv  th.s  title  because  it  took  liard.  honest 
work  to  give  me  the  great  privilege  of  doing 
=o  To  lie  an  American  means  to  have  free- 
dom America  opens  her  arms  to  the  jioor 
unfortunate  people  who  do  not  hav-e  such 
frerdwnis  This  makes  me  very  proud  to  ne 
n.irt  of  this  prcat.  generous  country.  America 
offers  opportunitv,  and  I.  as  an  American, 
should  take  advaiuage  of  this  privilege 

I  ;.m  txtrrmclv  proud  of  my  American 
hcriti'-e  Our  lorcfathers  came  to  this  land 
to  obtain  the  rl-hts  and  freedoms  they  were 
deprived  of  in  their  old  country.  Now.  after 
many  vears  of  hard  struggllnf;,  we  Americans 
have  the  privilege  of  being  granted  the  free- 
doms <jur  forefathers  fought  for. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  my 
country  is  not  onlv  fighting  for  her  own 
ri(Zhts.  but  she  also  is  sacrificing  young  men 
and  women  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  those 
smaller  countries  who  are  not  capable  of 
doini;  It  themselves. 

America  is  the  "Land  of  Opportunity,  and 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  part  of  such  a  great 
land. 


V/HY  I  AM  Prottd  To  Be  an  Amducan 

(Honorable  mention) 

(Bv  Richard  Ollverl.   Gate  of  Heaven 

School ) 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because 

I    love    mv    country,    and    when    one    has 

urdent   love   for  something   he   takes   pride 

in  being  a  part  of  it.  Yes,  I  consider  America 

a  part  of  nie.  and  me  a  part  of  America. 

In  a  v.-ay  I  look  down  on  other  countries, 
not  in  scorn,  but  in  sympathy.  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  people  of  those  nations,  and  we 
are   the  ones  who  are  to  salvage  them. 

I  am  proud  because  my  country  ha:- 
power,  not  necessarily  political  power.  l:tir 
milestlc  power,  the  kind  of  power  which 
pives  America  and  Its  peop:e  patriotism, 
and  the  ambition  to  po  forn-ard. 

I  am  Frouti  because  my  country  is  a  sym- 
bol  (.£    liberty,   and   evtrythinir   a    man    ca'i 

hr  pe  for.  .       ,      j      , 

I  fl-e  pride  in  living  in  the  land  <■. 
America,  where,  in  a  way.  it  can  be  regarded 
-s  a  paridiF.e.  It  is  a  paradise  where  free- 
dom is  plentiful,  a  paradise  where  progres.'; 
is  frtiltful  and  essentia!,  and  a  paradise 
which  is  easy  to  :ove.  and  where  Jui^iice  is 
icrall.  ^  ., 

These  are  all  the  reasons  for  vhich  I.  an 
American  .  .  .  am  proud  to  be  one. 

why  I  .^.M  Pt.ovtd  To  be  an-  Amf.rican 

(Honorable  mention) 
(Ey   Charlene   Vidito.   Patrick   F.   Gavin 

School ) 
There  are   manv   reasons   why   American- 

are  proud  to  live  m  this  great  country.  Som? 

of   my   reasons   are  shnilar  to  those   of   the 

majorltv  of  people.  Deep  down  Inside  o:-.-. 

I  know  how  proud  I  am.  because  X  think  it .. 

hard   to   express  my  deep,  loyal  feelings  on 

paper. 

Well   first  there's  cur  fair  democratic  pcv- 

ernment:  bv  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Everv  American  should  be  proud  of  our  great 
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Constitution's  "Bill  of  Rights."  which  gives 
us,  among  many  others,  the  four  most  Im- 
portant rights:  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom 
of  press. 

Out  of  those  four  rights,  the  one  I  love 
most  Is  freedom  of  religion.  Just  think  of 
the  millions  of  people  affected  by  this  right. 
I  love  my  religion,  and  I  feel  the  world  would 
be  a  better  place  to  live  In  If  everyone  lived 
up  to  their  faith  Just  a  little  bit  more,  and 
we  Americans  have  the  right  to  practice  this. 

I  suppose  when  I  grow  older  and  become 
a  citizen,  when  I  turn  twenty-one,  I'll  ap- 
preciate our  other  wonderful  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  vote,  to  run  for  office,  and 
many  more.  But  for  now  I'll  try  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  American  and  practice  those 
rights  I'm  allowed  at  my  age. 


Dailaf,  Tex.,  Police  Department 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Den- 
nis Hoover,  a  talented  writer  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  presented  in  the 
March  17  editions  of  that  newspaper  a 
most  thoughtful  and  well  done  article 
detailing  the  full  integration  which  has 
been  effected  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner  by  the  police  department  of  the 
city,  of  Dallas.  It  is  an  accomplishment 
of  which  the  city  is  rightly  proud,  and  I 
regard  it  as  a  clear  indication  that 
Texans  are  committed  to  social  progress 
and  correctly  feel  that  our  Nation  never 
has  been  closer  to  being  a  imified,  just, 
and  abundant  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dallas  Ma.vpower  Hunt:    Officers  All 

"Bute"   Negro   Policemen   Find 

(By  Dennis  Hoover) 

Negroes  are  especially  elusive  in  a  major 
manhunt  being  waged  by  the  Dallas  Police 
Department. 

The  men  are  wanted  as  applicants  for  jobs 
as  pHDllce  officers. 

Soaring  crime  and  thickening  traffic  are 
spurring  efforts  to  recruit  128  more  police- 
men to  bring  the  force  up  to  authorized 
strength.  Qualified  men  of  all  races  are 
being  sought  for  the  vacancies.  But  Negroes, 
who  make  up  19  per  cent  of  Dallas'  popula- 
tion, now  account  for  only  7  per  cent  of 
applicants,  says  Capt.  D.  A.  Byrd,  head  of 
the  police  personnel  bureau. 

A  career  In  police  work  would  seem  to 
offer  many  Negroes  a  welcome  opportunity, 
and  certainly  Dallas  would  gain  in  im- 
proved law  enforcement  and  race  relations 
from  having  more  non-white  officers,  say 
police  leaders. 

But  thus  far  It  has  proved  difficult  to 
match  this  personal  opportunity  and  public 
bene&t. 

The  department  has  been  hiring  and 
trying  to  hire  Negro  policemen  since  1947. 
It  now  has  only  15  officers  of  this  minority 
group:  10  patrolmen,  3  detectives  and  2 
sergeants.  They  constitute  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  1.452-member  force. 

The  Negro  officers  as  a  group  have  proved 
to  be  as  capable  as  white  officers.  Some 
are  outstanding. 

"Our  Negro  officers  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  department,"  said  Police  Chief 
Charles  Batchelor.  "They  have  done  a  real 
fine  job."  A  bureau  head  discussing  the  two 
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Negro  officers  who  work  under  him  said: 
"I'd  like  to  have  half  a  dozen  more  like 
them  this  afternoon." 

Integration  of  the  police  force  was  grad- 
ual, but  it  now  is  complete.  The  first  Negro 
officers,  beginning  21  years  ago.  walked 
beats  in  Negro  neighborhoods  of  North  and 
South  Dallas,  changing  into  their  uniforms 
at  a  public  housing  project  on  N.  Washing- 
ton St.  About  1955  the  downtown  police 
locker  room  was  Integrated.  In  1961  Negro 
officers  began  appearing  in  squad  cars. 
About  four  years  ago  Negroes  became  part 
of  regular  platoons  and  patrol  squads  be- 
came racially  mixed. 

Today  Negro  detectives  work  all  over  the 
city.  Negro  officers  in  squad  cars  patrol  dis- 
tricts of  all  racial  compositions,  often  with 
white  partners.  In  one  Instance  a  Negro  radio 
patrolman  is  supervising  the  field  training 
of  his  white  rookie  partner.  A  Negro  sergeant 
has  charge  of  several  white  patrolmen  In  an 
East  Dallas  district.  One  Negro  patrolman 
regularly  directs  traffic  at  major  downtown 
intersections. 

The  Negro  officers  often  deal  with  white 
people  in  making  arrests,  issuing  traffic  tick- 
ers, investigating  accidents  and  looking  into 
complaints  of  all  kinds. 

How  well  has  the  white  public  accepted 
Negro  policemen?  Almost  perfectly,  It  ap- 
pears from  questioning  police  officials  and 
the  Negro  officers  themselves. 

"These  officers  are  knowledgeable  and 
astute  at  getting  along  with  the  public,"  said 
Capt  Byrd. 

"They  liave  received  a  lot  of  compliments," 
noted  Chief  Batchelor. 

Letters  commending  the  Negro  policemen 
make  a  thick  flle.  A  look  at  the  praises  heaped 
on  25-year-old  Patrolman  Albert  Hasklns, 
who  Joined  the  force  four  years  ago,  pretty 
well  tells  the  story. 

A  Richardson  woman  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent lauded  Haskins  for  investigating  the 
affair  "in  the  most  professional  and  efficient 
manner."  She  said  the  officer  was  "very  cour- 
teous and  helpful  v/hlle  performing  his 
duties." 

Another  letter  about  Hasklns  came  to 
Chief  Batchelor  from  a  businessman.  It  said: 

"Many  times  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I 
have  thought  that  if  a  Negro  ever  tried  to 
give  me  a  ticket  for  anything,  hell  would 
break  loose  there  and  then.  Well,  after  today 
I  guess  I  am  a  poor  liar. 

"I  was  stopped  for  going  straight  ahead 
instead  of  'left  lane  must  turn  left'  and 
given  a  ticket  by  the  most  weil  trained,  well 
behaved  man  I  have  ever  met.  And  he  was 
right,  too.  darn  it! 

"In  the  past  16  years  this  is  ticket  No.  2 
for  me,  and  if  I  get  one  tomorrow  I  hope 
It  is  from  a  man  as  nice  about  it  as  this 
^offlce^l  was,  regardless  of  color." 

Some  white  people  "blink  twice"  when  a 
Negro  answers  their  call  for  police  service. 
But  the  Negro  officers,  one  by  one,  told  the 
writer  they  have  never,  or  rarely,  encountered 
racial  resentment  as  they  performed  their 
duties. 

"I  have  rvin  into  some  drunks  who  objected 
to  being  arrested  by  a  Negro,"  one  officer 
related. 

In  another  instance,  a  white  woman  tele- 
phoned police  headquarters  to  allege  that 
her  boyfriend  of  several  years  had  "stolen" 
her  car.  The  Negro  officer  who  answered  the 
call  concluded  after  questioning  the  woman 
that  she  had  in  fact  given  her  boy  friend 
permission  to  drive  her  car. 

The  woman  wasn't  satisfied.  She  asked  the 
officer  to  call  for  a  white  policeman.  About 
then  a  white  officer  in  another  squad  car  hap- 
pened by.  and  he  talked  with  the  woman. 
"He  told  her  the  same  thing  I  did,  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  p)olice  action,"  the  Negro 
officer  related. 

A  Negro  patrolman  who  has  had  extensive 
contacts  with  the  white  public  seemed  to 
reflect  the  feeling  of  the  other  officers  who 
were  interviewed:   "Dallas  people  are  ready 
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to  have  all  the  Negro  policemen  that  can 
be  hired,"  he  said. 

Another  Negro  officer  commented:  "I'd  say 
there  is  actually  no  such  thing  as  a  white 
officer  or  a  black  officer.  They're  all  blue  (a 
reference   to   blue   police  uniforms).' 

How  do  the  Negro  officers  get  along  with 
their  fellow  officers  who  are  white? 

"Superbly,"  said  one  Negro  patrolman, 
"There  are  never  any  conflicts." 

"There's  close  harmony  between  Negro  and 
white   officers."   reported   another. 

Many  of  the  officers  said,  however,  that 
the  force  still  has  a  few  racial  "diehards." 

"You're  always  going  to  have  a  few  peo- 
ple who  wouldn't  accept  a  Negro  anything, " 
one  patrolman  commented. 

A  Negro  veteran  in  the  department  appar- 
ently summed  the  matter:  "We  weren't  ac- 
cepted at  first."  he  said.  "But  we  are  now  and 
we  have  been  for  years.  In  the  beginning 
some  of  the  officers  wouldn't  even  speak 
to  us.  We  brought  about  the  change  our- 
selves by  doing  our  work  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner and  winning  their  respect. 

"Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  officers  now 
completely  accept  Negroes  on  the  force.  I 
Just  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  few 
who  can't  adjust  to  the  new  era.  Generally 
speaking  (the  racial  climate)  is  very  pleas- 
ant." 

Signs  of  racial  congeniality  within  the  de- 
partment are  abundant.  Officers  who  work 
together  often  drink  coffee  and  eat  lunch 
together  In  restaurants.  A  Negro  sergeant 
said  he  has  visited  fellow  officers  in  their 
homes  "and  they  have  visited  me." 

Laurlce  Baker,  a  Negro  patrolman,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  his  rookie  class 
at  the  Dallas  Police  Academy  In  1964. 

Frequently  Negro  and  white  officers  face 
danger  together.  Once,  Patrolman  Joslas  Pre- 
low  and  his  partner  took  a  blraclal  step 
into  a  dark  living  room  to  arrest  a  man 
for  beating  up  his  wife.  The  suspect  was  bel- 
ligerent. While  both  policemen  fought  him  on 
the  floor  he  seized  a  flashlight  and  struck 
Prelow  on  the  forehead  with  it.  "See  that 
scar?"  said  Prelow.  "It  took  five  stitches." 

Where  it  takes  courage,  the  Negro  offi- 
cers have  shown  they  have  It.  Hasklns  once 
exchanged  shots  with  a  brawler,  Det.  Jesse 
R.  Dawson  had  occasion  to  shoot  the  pistol 
out  of  a  man's  hand.  Det.  Benjamin  J. 
Thomas,  after  a  gun  battle,  captured  a  man 
who  had  just  shot  another  man  in  a  beer 
Joint.  Baker  swapped  lead  with  a  car  thief. 

Baker  also  tackled  and  disarmed  a  ban- 
dit who  was  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  7-11 
store.  "To  keep  him  from  hurting  the  store 
manager  I  had  to  attack  him."  the  officer 
related.  "We  vsrrestled.  I  was  able  to  knock 
his  gun  away,  get  him  down  and  get  the 
'cuffs  on  him." 

Late  one  Saturday  night  last  spring  Pa- 
trolman  Roosevelt   Ford   was  shot  through 
the  chest  while  invesUgating  a  disturbance 
call  at  a  South  Dallas  tavern.  He  was  off 
■  work  10  weeks.  He  almost  died. 

But  the  success  of  Negro  police  officers 
at  their  Jobs,  their  acceptance  by  the  com- 
munity and  the  department  Itself,  haven't 
given  the  police  force  much  of  a  blraclal 
complexion  to  date.  Serious  obstacles  plague 
the  continuing  attempt  to  give  Dallas  a 
more  racially  balanced  police  establishment. 

A  major  deterrent  to  recruiting  Negro 
officers  is  the  negative  feeling  that  this  race 
generally  has  toward  the  police.  A  police 
official    described    the    situation    this    way: 

"Many  young  Negroes  beUeve  they'd  be 
looked  down  upon  in  their  own  community 
If  they  Joined  the  city  authority  group. 
They're  still  thinking  about  days  past  when 
there  were  no  Negro  officers  and  many  felt. 
sometimes  with  Justification,  that  Negroes  as 
a  race  were  discriminated  against  In  police 
methods — picked  up  on  a  slight  pretext,  and 
mishandled  sometimes  at  the  pwllc*  station. 
The  feeling  persists  that  a  Negro  who  Joins 
the  police  department   is  a  'snitch'  to   his 
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Many  of  the  Negro  police  officers  who  were 
interviewed  stressed  the  same  point  In  dU- 
ferent  ways.  Following  are  some  of  their 
comments:  .  , 

•One  of  the  biggest  (recruiting)  problems 
now  is  worry  (by  prospective  applicants) 
that  their  social  standing  would  change,  that 
they  would  be  an  outcast  or  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  in  their  own  community. " 

"Negroes  as  a  general  rule  have  a  complex 
about  policemen,  probably  a  carry-over  from 
years  ago.  Policeman  is  Just  kind  of  a  dirty 
word  They  feel  the  police  are  on  one  side 
and  they're  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  young- 
sters would  feel  disloyal  to  their  race  if  they 
Joined  the  police  force." 

"Some  still  feel  hostile  because  of  past 
maltreatment  of  Negroes  in  general  by  the 

^"I^thlnk  Negroes  resent  authority  a  bit 
more  than  other  races.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
It's   been   used   wrongly   against   them. 

"In  the  old  days  a  Negro  wasn't  treated 
the  way  he  should  have  been,  and  this  m^- 
trust  and  enmity  of  policemen  is  still  deep 
down  inside.  He  feels  if  he  became  a  police- 
man he'd  lose  face  and  friends  In  the  com- 

""^me'  of  the  officers  said  the  Negro  image 
of  police  shaped  by  the  past  is  no  longei 
vaUdT  but  that  it  will  take  time  to  erase 
the  misconception.  Other  officers  said  the 
image  will  be  altered  quicker  if  some  white 
policemen    improve    their    attitude    toward 

Negroes.  ,.  *„  k= 

A  place  for  some  white  pohcemen  to  be- 
eln  said  a  Negro  officer,  is  by  ending  their 
habit  of  addressing  Negro  complainants  by 
first  names— using  instead  the  dignified 
Utles  of  Mr.,  Miss  or  Mrs.  customarily  ac- 
corded   white    citizens    who    request    poUce 

DO  Negroes  "lose  friends"  when  they  doa 

police  uniforms?  

The  Negro  policemen  themselves  disagreed 

on  this  point. 

"Very  few  Negro  friends  really  like  you 
after  you  get  to  be  a  policeman."  said  one 
officer.  "I've  found  friends  dropping  by  the 
wsiyside." 

•■IfB  true,  you  do  lose  friends,"  said  an- 
other    "Negro    suspicion    about    the    police 
force   even   extends   to   accusations   against 
Negro  dlscriminaUon  against  their  own  race. 
They  say,  'The  Negro  officer  Is  being  used. 
I've  been  accused  In  a  white-Negro  automo- 
bile collision  case  of  taking  the  white  mo- 
tortsfs  Bide  just  because  I'm  now  part  of  a 
predominantly  white  organization." 
Other  officers  said,  however: 
"I've  lost  no  friends  and  I've  gained  the 
respect  of  a  lot  of  people,  and   in  essence 
their  friendship  too." 

"I've  made  more  friends  as  a  policeman 
than  I  would  have  otherwise,  and  the  friend- 
ships are  of  higher  caliber  people.  This  job 
has  real  prestige." 

•Tve  gained  new  friends.  If  any  dropped 
me  they  were  not  worth  fooling  with.  When 
I  was  hired  I  didn't  come  In  as  an  under- 
cover man,  and  this  is  a  factor.  My  inten- 
tions were  out  in  the  open." 

Police  officials  say  many  Negroes  may  still 
believe  the  department  discriminates  in  job 
assignments  and  promotions.  All  the  evi- 
dence, including  statements  by  the  Negro 
officers  themselves.  Indicates  this  belief  is 
false. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  discrimination  of 
any  kind,"  a  department  spokesman  stressed. 
"Any  officer  can  climb  the  ladder  by  his 
own  efforts  through  written  compeUtlve  ex- 
aminations." 

Another  poUce  leader  said  he  believes  many 
Negroes  who  might  qualify  for  officer  posts 
are  simply  fearful  about  "coming  up  and 
applying." 

The  lowering  of  racial  barriers  In  govern- 
ment and  industry  Is  another  factor  slowing 
the  recruitment  of  Negro  poUcemen. 

"Negroes  now  are  going  to  school  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of  opportu- 


nities," one  Negro  officer  pointed  out.  Another 
officer  said  bluntly:  "For  some  Negroes  po- 
lice work  might  be  a  step  forward  economi- 
cally But  Just  about  any  Negro  who  could 
qu^y  for  the  poUce  department  could 
quaUfy  for  a  helluva  lot  better  Job." 

A  Dallas  police  officer  starts  out,  as  an  ap- 
prentice policeman,  at  $500  a  month.  After 
^x  months  his  pay  goes  to  $520.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  he  becomes  a  patrolman  and  makes 

$542. 

II  he  remains  a  patrolman  for  four  years 
his  pay  Jumps  to  $574  But  at  the  end  of  three 
years  "he  Is  eligible  to  take  examinations  for 
detective  or  sergeant,  whose  base  pay  is  $643. 
The  base  pay  cf  lieutenants  is  $705,  of  cap- 
tains $797. 

None  of  the  Negro  officers  appeared  to  re- 
gard his  pay  as  a  whole  lot  of  money.  But  the 
vast  majoritv  pointed  to  many  other  re- 
wards of  police  work,  and  they  seemed  happy 
with  their  careers. 

"How  do  vou  like  being  a  policeman? 
the  officers  were  asked.  Typical  replies  were 

these:  .  ^  .      . 

•I  love  it.  I  like  working  with  people.  I 
like  the  variety  it  gives  you.  It's  a  6°°^ 
profession  to  be  In.  It  gets  In  your  Wood. 

•It's  quite  a  challenge.  It  seems  as  though 
It's  the  only  thing  I've  ever  done.  I  view  the 
Job  routmeiy."  , 

"I   like  *t   for  many  reasons.  There  s  al- 
ways something  different.  It's  exciting.  Also, 
vou     see     a     side     of     human     nature     you 
Wouldn't  ever  see  in  any  other  type  of  work. 
You  deal  with  many  types  of  human  prob- 
lems    and   helping   to   solve   these   problems 
pivcs   vou    a    Fsnse   of    accomplishment. 
•I  love   it    The  job  has   respectabiUty.' 
One  cfficer  said:  -If  I  had  a  million  dollars 
I'll  'till  bo  a  policeman.  I  had  some  pretty 
pood  icb  olTers  tefore  I  went  on  the  force.  ' 
Several   replies   were   less   enthusiastic.     I 
like  being  a  policeman  all  right.  It's  a  pood 
Job  for  a  man  who  wants  to  do  that  kind  of 
work.- faid  ( :ie  o:ficcr.  .,,,«„h 

Would  the  officers  urge  other  qualified 
Negroes  to  Join  the  force?  Typical  comments 
on  this  point  were: 

"It''=  a  good  field.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
many  young  Negroes  to  better  themselves 
by  getting  Into  a  respected,  challenging 
profession." 

"The  Dallas  Police  Department  Is  lust  a 
darn  good  organization  to  work  for,  and 
I'd  recommend  It  to  anybody." 

-It's  a  good  profession  to  be  in.  and  for 
a  Negro  it's  one  of  the  top  pa>'ing  Jobs." 
"Policing  is  an  excellent  profession  now 
opened  up  to  members  of  our  race,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  more  men  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  Negro  community  also  would  benefit  a 
great  deal."  „ 

"Not  only  does  police  work  ofTer  an  op- 
portunity personally,  but  it  is  a  chance  to 
help  combat  one  of  our  greatest  problems  by 
building    greater    harmony    between    races. 

One  officer  said:  "For  someone  who  ran 
do  something  else  I  would  advise  him  to  do 
something  else." 

Aside  from  needing  more  police  manpower 
per  se,  the  department  reccpnlzes  that  Ne- 
gro officers  are  often  mere  effective  In  deal- 
ing with  members  of  their  rnce  than  are 
white    officers.    Most    cf    the    Negro    citcors 

agree.  ,  ,    „ 

"I  feel  I  have  extra  value  sometimes  when 
I  have  Negro  suspocts,"  raid  Det.  Mackeroy 
Tuck  of  burglary  and  theft.  "It's  a  little 
easier  for  me  to  establish  rapport  and  get 
the  truth  out  of  them,  because  I  speak  their 
language  a  little  t.ettcr  than  the  average 
white  olScer  rolEht." 

•In   many   instances   Ncp.ro  ofilcers   v^ould 
pet  better  cooperation  from  the  Negro  pub- 
lic because  cf  the  .similarity  of  background, 
said  Patrolman  Emmitt  Hill  Jr. 

"A  white  otTicer  cant  do  too  much  under- 
cover work  in  a  Negro  area."  another  officer 
pointed  <'Ut. 

One  Nefro  cmter  said  he  Joined  ihe  force, 
in  part,  because  "there  was  a  lot  cf  rcsent- 
meiu  aealnrt  vhite  cfiicers." 
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"Tliere's  a  great  amount  of  crime  among 
our  people,"  this  officer  noted.  "I  wanted  to 
work  for  Improved  law  enforcement.  I 
thought  the  presence  of  more  Negro  officers 
on  the  force  might  help  encour.ige  respect 
for  law  and  order  among  Negroes. ' 

The  ijolice  department  is  also  sure  that  ad- 
ditional Negro  officers  would  foster  unproved 
relations  between  this  minority  group,  the 
police  and  the  community  i;s  a  whole.  As 
Chief  Batchelor  put  it.  a  Negro  officer  li;-.s 
"an  opportunity  to  lielp  draw  the  races 
toRether.' 


Comments  by  Iho  NcBro  ..lliccrs  thcmsel.-s 
Included  these: 

"T'ae  Xopro  ron-.niui..ty  wou'd  like  to  mc 
more  colored  officers  In  their  neighborhoods. 
Thev  leel  they  can  conununlcate  with  them 
better.  Nearo  officers  can  be  a  bridge  to  belter 
rel.itions." 

"We're  i;ble  to  understand  the  problems  of 
our  people  better  and  perhaps  show  ihein 
more  compassion,  and  therefore  generate  .<■ 
better  understanding  between  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  police  department." 

■Properly  used,  a  larger  proportion  of 
Negroes  on  the  force  could  be  ol  great  ad- 
vantage to  Dallas  and  the  police  department 
in  easine  racial  tensions." 

•SeeinK  Negroes  in  uniform  is  good  for  tne 
Necro  community  ...  It  makes  them  reaUze 
that  law  enforcement  now  exists  for  them  as 
much  ;iii  for  aiivbody  else,  and  that  authority 
is  not  totilly  m  the  hands  of  white  people 

any  more."  ,         ,,   ,  , 

•■Mo'-e  Neero  officers  would  speak  well  for 
the  city.  With  the  population  we  have  we 
should  "be  well  represented.  We  like  to  feel 
that  !,eople  will  feel  secure  in  seeing  us  m 
the  community,  and  that  something  is  being 
done  about  law-enforcement." 

Another  Negro  officer  said:  "I  often  think 
I  mav  be  better  quaUhed  to  work  in  a  white 
area  than  white  policemen  are  to  wor^  j^JJ 
Negro  area.  Few  white  officers  have  studied 
knvthmp  :.bout  Negro  culture." 

But  even  ;f  the  department  Is  abie  to 
.attract  more  Negro  appUcants.  It  faces  a  re- 
cruitment obstacle  that  may  take  years  of 
improved  Negro  education  to  overconie.  The 
harsh  fact  is  that  very  few  Negro  apphcants 
are  able  to  paos  the  writwn  Civil  Service  en- 
trance  examination  to  qualUy   lor  a  police 

officer's  job.  i»,„„    Mo 

"Our    biggest   problem    in    recruiting    Ne 
groes  is  getting  them  past  the  exam,     Cl.iel 

^^°^ri' St  Of  this  year  30  Negroes  have 
tiken  the  test,  but  only  one  made  a  passing 
grade,  '^us  is  the  way  it  has  been  run- 
ning, ■  .^aid  Capt.  Byrd. 

Bv    contrast,    said    the    personnel    officer 
nbout  60  per  cent  of  white  applicants  pa..s 

%:^:^^.^'^  the  test  is  geared  to  the 
capab'litv  of  the  average  high  school  grad- 
uate But  one  Who  flunked  the  test  th.^  >evr 
s  \  26-%ear-uld  Dallas  Negro  h.gh  school 
teacher    V  ho    is    v.-ork.ng    on    his    masters 

"^o'^u-e  15  Negro  officers  presently  en  the 
for'/c.  two  have  bachelor's  ^^^'^';\^'';^  'I:' 
Z  -o'  co'l"i'e  iiradu.ite.  and  tight  ha-.c  oci.e 
i'mng^miunts    of   coHege    ^orK   short   of 

"'-rthe"police  department  is  l?"^';"^  "^^ 
only  for  more  Negro  -PP'^H^^^^Z^^^^.l 
fully  more  who  can  pass  the  ClvU  ^«rMce 
ex^iin^uon.  The  search  is  going  forward  on 
in;r.y  fronts.  ^,  , 

Much  of  the  stepped-up  .-ninonty  ■"?---- 
mer.t  effort  is  being  cor.ductcd  hy  Neg^o 
S-t  P'-illp  R.  P<"a«.  who  w?s  moved  into 
the' personnel  office  for  this  purpose  In  Janu- 

arv 

"pcruiting  methods  include  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  advertising.  One  teleM- 
oion  Pitch  is  made  by  the  Negro-white  I 
spy'  team  cf  Bill  Cosby  and  Robert  Cu!p. 
Thev  get  ovei'  the  message  that  policing  .s 
an  i'lonorable,  rewarding  profession  for  men 
of  ■Til  races,  creeds  and  colors." 
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Ages  of  eligibility  for  Joining  the  force 
are  19 'i  through  38.  To  qualify,  candidates 
must  pass  the  Civil  Service  test,  a  physical 
examination,  a  background  screening,  and 
an  interview  by  a  board  of  police  officials 

Fringe  benefits  enjoyed  by  Dallas  police- 
men include  pensions.  Insurance  and  an 
opportunity  to  take  courses  in  any  college, 
with  the  city  government  paying  the  tuition. 
Hundreds  of  strategically  placed  posters 
are  helping  in  the  recruitment  effort.  Mo- 
bile recruiting  teams  are  hunUng  for  pros- 
pects in  shopping  centers.  Police  officials 
are  addressing  Negro  church  groups  and  tell- 
ing Negro  high  school  and  college  student 
bodies  about  the  departments  career  oppor- 
tunities. 

Police  personnel  officers  met  recently  with 
representatives  of  the  Urban  League.  Bishop 
College,  the  Dallas  Negro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  federal  Community  Relations 
Service  to  urge  them  to  "send  us  applicants." 
In  a  national  effort  to  fill  law  enforce- 
ment ranks  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
year  gave  police  agencies  the  green  light  to 
recruit  at  military  bases.  The  Dallas  depart- 
ment has  exclusive  rights  to  recruit  .imong 
servicemen  due  early  discharge  at  Port  Sill, 
Okla.  Two  Dallas  officers  are  working  full- 
time  at  tbe  project  there,  talking  to  soldiers 
individually  and  in  groups.  Applicants  take 
the  Civil  Service  and  physical  examinations 
at  the  base.  Those  who  qualify  for  police  jobs 
may  be  separated  from  the  service  90  days 
ahead  of  schedule. 

About  800  men  a  month  are  being  dis- 
charged at  Ft.  Sill,  a  sizable  portion  of  them 
Negroes.  To  date  Dallas  has  netted  seven 
rookie  policemen  from  among  the  outgoing 
soldiers,  all  of  them  white. 

The  police  department  soon  will  open  a 
neighborhood  recruiting  station  in  South 
Dallas,  using  space  in  the  Urban  League 
office  on  Forest  Avenue.  There  a  team  headed 
by  Sgt.  Peace  will  interview  and  test  appli- 
cants on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2  to  6  p.m. 
Sgt.  Peace  says  there's  little  the  depart- 
ment won't  do  to  get  more  officers.  It  will 
send  recruiters  to  talk  with  prospects  in 
their  homes,  and  even  provide  squad  car 
"taxi"  service  to  any  applicant  wishing  to 
have  a  try  at  the  Civil  Service  exam. 

One  applicant  has  already  been  given  a  free 
squad  car  ride  to  the  Civil  Service  office.  You 
guessed  It;  he  failed  the  exam. 
But  nobody  at  headquarters  has  given  up. 
"I  Just  don't  think  Negroes  are  aware 
of  the  opportunities  that  await  them,"  said 
Sgt.  Peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tills  will  also  be  helpful  to  many  vet- 
erans. 

In  addition,  the  panel  recommended 
an  increase  of  the  maximum  home  loan 
guaranty  of  $7,500  to  $10,000  and  the 
$17,500  maximum  direct  loan,  made  in 
areas  where  guaranteed  loans  are  not 
available,  .should  be  increased  to  $20,000, 
with  flexible  provisions  permitting  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  adjust  the 
guarantee  to  areas  where  high  cost 
levels  prevail. 

Moreover,  the  commission  report 
stated  that  the  iiresent  $250  burial  al- 
lowance for  veterans,  which  is  separate 
from  the  burial  allowance  paid  for  sol- 
diers killed  while  in  service,  should  be 
increased  to  $400. 

To  my  mind,  these  recommendatioiis 
would  constitute  a  much-needed  im- 
provement in  current  veteran  laws,  and  I 
urce  that  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Rive  them  immediate  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  reporting  them 
to  the  House  at  an  early  date  for  appro- 
priate action. 

Disabled  veterans  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  has  occurred  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  justice  for  Congress  to  recognize  that 
fact  and  provide  early  relief  for  those 
who  sacrificed  so  much  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  free  institutions  of  this 
Nation  in  times  of  great  peril. 
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Increased  Veterani'  Benefits 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  veterans  programs  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  some  79  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  veterans 
benefits  in  a  report  to  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 

It  would  appear  thirt  the  major  pro- 
posals of  the  report  stress  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  and 
would  increase  by  $100  a  month  the 
present  basic  rate  of  $300  for  totally 
disabled  veterans  at  a  cost  of  about  $11.2 
million  for  the  112,000  such  veterans 
eligible  to  receive  these  benefits. 

It  also  appears  that  payment  for  par- 
tial disability  would  be  increased  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  index  since  December  1,  1965. 


National  Cash  Register  Presents  Family  of 
Speeded-Up  Computers 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  March  20  to  open  an  exhi- 
bition and  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton of  third  generation  computer  equip- 
ment produced  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  this  op- 
portunity, not  only  because  NCR  has  its 
headquarters  in  my  home  town  of  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  but  because  the  company's 
new  Century  series  serves  as  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  vitality  which  char- 
acterizes our   free  enterprise  system. 

Reflecting  the  greatest  financial  un- 
dertaking in  the  company's  84-year  his- 
toid. I  understand  that  these  computers 
represent  an  outlay  of  more  than  $150 
million  which  the  company  has  already 
absorbed. 

The  research  on  this  project  resulted 
in  several  technological  innovations 
which  are  bound  to  be  emulated  by  the 
electronics  and  information  processing 
industry. 

The  impact  and  true  importance  of 
this  significant  achievement  of  NCR  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  borders  of  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  increased  savings  of  time 
and  other  benefits  to  be  derived,  it  will 
mean  new  jobs  and  increased  efiBciencies 
for  our  economy.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  an  article  about 
the  development  of  the  new  Century 
Series  which  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 


New  facilities  Include  a  300.000  square  foot 
plant  nearlng  completion  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia to  augment  plants  at  Hawthorne, 
California  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  Manufacture 
of  the  new  computer  family  also  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  Dundee.  Scotland  and  Augsburg, 
Germany. 

In  presenting  NCR's  explanation  of  the 
advanced  computer  equipment,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  6  referred  to 
the  company's  development  of: 

A  new  tvpe  of  central  data-storage  unit,  or 
memorv.  for  the  Century  Series.  In  the  mem- 
ory, tiny  metal  whiskers  coated  with  a  mag- 
netic material  replace  the  thousands  of 
doughnut-shaped  magnetic  cores  commonly 
used  to  store  electronic  pulses.  The  compu- 
ters are  built  with  integrated  circulits.  each 
of  which  performs  the  functions  of  as  many 
as  30  individual  electronic  components. 

Our  dynamic  competitive  system  has 
once  again  been  reinforced  by  the  wil- 
lingness of  one  of  America's  leading  in- 
dustrial concerns  to  invest  huge  sums  of 
money  and  manpower  to  bring  the  re- 
sults of  greatly  advanced  technology  to 
the  international  marketplace. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  notable 
articles  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  5,  1968,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  10,  1968: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  5.  1968] 

N.^TIONAL   Cash   Register   Presents   Family 

OF  Speeded-Up  Computers 

(By  Charles  Covell) 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  today  in- 
troduced a  whole  new  family  of  computers 
with  several  technological  breakthroughs,  in- 
cluding a  disc  memory  unit  it  calls  the  fast- 
est in  the  industry. 

The  introduction  took  place  simultane- 
ously here  and  in  major  cities  throughout 
the  world.  Owen  B.  Gardner,  vice  president 
for  industry  marketing,  told  a  Washington 
press  conference  that  the  company  has  a 
sales  target  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  the  new  equipment.  He  said  it 
had  spent  $150  million  on  production  facili- 
ties and  research. 

New  facilities  include  a  300,000-square- 
foot  plant  nearing  completion  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  augment  plants  at  Hawthorne. 
Calif.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  Manufacture  of 
the  new  computer  family  also  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  Dundee.  Scotland,  and  Augsburg, 
Germany. 

The  new  computer  family  is  called  the 
Century  series.  Gardner  said  it  will  come  in 
a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices  geared  for 
the  "mass  market."  as  well  as  the  more 
sophisticated  users. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  new  "red"  memory, 
employing  thousands  of  tiny  "whiskers"  in 
place  of  the  usual  doughnut-shaped  ferro- 
magnetic cores.  Each  of  the  hairUke  copper 
wire  rods  is  only  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long 
and  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  magnetic 
material.  The  rods  are  then  automatically 
placed  in  solenoids — coils  of  two  interwoven 
;n,lres — with  an  inner  diameter  of  only  10 
mils.  After  assembly,  the  planes  are  coated 
with  plastic  and  stacked  to  form  memory 
modules. 

The  same  memory  module  is  used  through- 
out the  computer  family.  It  operates  at  800 
nano-seconds  (800  biUionths  of  a  second) 
and  has  a  basic  capacity  of  16,000  characters 
which  in  the  larger  Century  can  be  expanded 
to  524,000. 

The  Century  series  also  includes  disc  mem- 
ory storage  units  with  an  average  access 
time  of  45  milliseconds,  said  to  be  the  fastest 
in  the  industry.  Data  is  transferred  at  a  rate 
up  to  180,000  characters  per  second. 

National  Cash  Register  also  is  using  Inte- 
grated circuits  in  all  its  units,  contrary,  it 
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says,  to  other  manufacturers  who  have  used 
thenx  only  in  some  parts  of  their  systems. 

Integrated  circuits  compress  the  equivalent 
of  16  diodes,  four  transistors  and  10  resistors 
on  a  single  silicon  chip  40-thousandths  of 
an  inch  square. 

[From  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Post, 
Mar.  10.  19681 
For   Smaller   Businesses:    Ldw-CosT    Com- 
puter Series  Introduced 
(By  Claude  Koprowski) 
Joining  the  march  to  capture  small  users 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  last  week  in- 
troduced a  low  cost  series  of  computers    It 
was  the  second  company  to  do  so  in  as  many 
months. 

Called  the  Centurv  Series,  models  of  the 
new  machine  will  lease  for  $2000  a  month 
and  sell  for  $112,000.  If  sales  meet  projec- 
tions, NCR  will  install  5000  Centuries  repre- 
senting a  billion-dollur  segment  of  the  com- 
puter market 

A  newcomer  to  the  computer  field  in  1959. 
NCR  has  already  installed  more  thnn  3000  of 
Its  first-  and  second-generation  machines. 

Tooling  up  for  the  Century  Series  cost  the 
company  $150  million  In  research  engineer- 
ing, software  and  new  production  facilities, 
according  to  NCR  vice  president  Owen  B. 
Gardner. 

The  Series  includes  a  range  of  compatible 
peripheral  equipment  including  card  ;ind 
t.^pe  readers,  remote  lermlnals.  new  high 
speed  disc  packs  and  :i  variety  uf  prepack- 
aged programs.  Among  the  latter:  bank  cen- 
tral information  file  programs,  police  depart- 
ment use  designs,  and  plnns  for  hospital  and 
insurance  agencies. 

Gardner  said  the  programs  were  business- 
oriented  and  retailers  doing  510  million  an- 
nual sales  could  Justify  their  usage. 

Key  to  the  Century's  low  cost  is  the  use 
of  tiny  magnetic-coated  metal  rods  instead 
of  the  usual  ferrite  cores.  These  whiskers  can 
be  placed  and  wound  uutomatically  on  the 
memory  plane,  thus  cutting  production  costs 
by  half. 

The  Century  Series  will  be  offered  in  models 
100  and  200.  Mode!  100.  with  a  16.000  charac- 
ter memorv.  will  be  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
September!  Model  200.  with  a  524.000-charac- 
ter  memory  capacity  is  scheduled  for  de- 
Uverles  in  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moorhead  was  a  veteran  of  tlie  Spanish 
American  War  and  World  War  I  who  long 
maintained  an  active  Interest  in  military  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  colonel  In  the  Field  ArUllery 
Reserve  from  1919  to  1939. 

His  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  history 
was  great  and  in  1920  he  wrote  and  published 
■The  Storv  of  the  139th  Field  Artillery."  He 
was  active"  for  vears  in  the  Indiana  Pioneer 
Society  and  the  Marion  County  Historical 
Association 

Bob  Moorhead  was  keenly  interested  in 
contemporarv  mailers,  as  well.  He  served  ably 
;vs  state  senator  from  Marion  County  for 
three  terms  and  was  chairman  of  the  first 
State  Budget  Committee. 

An  official  in  the  old  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co  lor 
nianv  years  and  in  charge  of  its  law  publish- 
inc  he  was  able  lo  find  tune  to  devote  to 
liis'communitv.  The  Warren  Township  school 
at  8400  E.  Tenth  was  named  for  him  in  recog- 
nition of  Ills  wise  loadership  in  school  aflalr.s 
of  that  township. 

Moorhead  lived  to  ilie  exceptional  age  of 
92  not  retiring  irom  an  active  business  life 
until  he  was  82.  There  are  not  many  men 
who  have  served  their  community,  state  and 
nation  more  devotedly.  He  was  one  of  his 
lounty'.';  great  citizens. 


Col.  Robert  L.  Moorhead,  of  Indianapolis 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHS 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Col.  Robert  L.  Moorhead,  of  In- 
dianapolis, was  an  outstanding  symbol  of 
what  a  good  citizen  should  be.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  examples  I  have  ever 
known  of  the  true  citizen-soldier,  a  man 
who  gave  all  he  had  to  give  to  civic  pur- 
suits in  time  of  peace,  and  rendered  the 
same  selfless  service  to  his  country  in 
time  of  war.  He  was  a  great  patriot  and 
a  great  citizen. 

He  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him  and  were  proud  to  call  him  a  friend, 
as  I  did.  Bob  Moorhead  will  be  sorely 
missed.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
March  19,  1968,  Indianapolis  News  pays 
fitting  tribute  to  a  fine  Hoosier: 
Robert  L.  Moorhead 

The  death  of  Robert  L.  Moorhead  has  ended 
the  long  and  fruitful  career  of  one  of  this 
community's  most  distinguished  citizens. 

In  military  affairs,  in  business,  in  educa- 
tion, In  public  service  and  in  humanitarian 
activities,  Moorhead  was  a  notable  figure. 


EUz?bethlown  Salutes  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
on  60th  Anniversary 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7iesday.  March  20,  1968 
Mr.   DANIELS.   Mr.    Speaker,   we    in 
New  Jer.^ev  arr  very  proud  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  78th  Division.  On  April 
28    the  -Lishtning  Division"  'ftill  march 
in  the  37th  annual  Americanization  Day 
parade  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Needless  to 
say   this  will  be  a  highlight  of  the  day. 
in  the  March-April  edition  of  Pipe- 
line  a  publication  of  the  Elizabethtown 
Gas  Co.,  there  is  an  article  commemorat- 
ing  the   60th   anniversary   of   the   U.S. 
Army  Reserve  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
78th  Division  and  to  the  Arnjy  Reserve. 
Mr    Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record 
f oUov.ing  my  remai ks. 
Tie  article  follows: 
Eli7\bethtown   Salutes  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
ON    60th    Anniversary 
One  out  of  everv  200  Americans  today  is  an 
Army  Reservist.  If  you  know  one.  even  if  he 
is  only  22.  wish  him  a  happy  60th  birthday! 
For  on  April  23rd.  the  one  million  member 
U  S.  Army  Reserve  will  celebrate  its  60th  An- 
niversary All  over  America  the  nation's  Army 
Reserve  "units  will  participate  in  a  series  of 
special  events  to  mark     U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Week'.  April  21-27. 

•lightning  division"  to  makch 
New  Jersevs  own  78th  Division  i Training), 
known  as  the  "Lightning  Division",  cele- 
brated its  own  50th  Anniversary  last  August. 
On  Sunday.  April  28th.  they  will  march  in 
Jersey  Cit'v's  37th  Annual  Americanization 
Day  Parade.  Its  an  event  not  to  be  missed. 
25.000  marchers  representing  various  groups 
are  scheduled  to  participate  along  with  a 
crowd  of  spectators  expected  to  reach  125.- 
000.  The  parade  will  be  dedicated  to  the  60th 
Anniversarv  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

The  78th  Division,  commanded  by  Major 
General  John  G.  Cassidy  of  Nutley.  is  New 
Jersey's  largest  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit.  It  is 
comprised  of  3.500  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Assisunt  division  commanders  are  Brigadier 
General  David  B.  Kelly  of  South  Amboy  (also 
NJ.   Superintendent   of   State  Police),   and 
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Brigadier    General    Harry    J.    Rockafeller    of 
Manasquan. 

DISTINGUISHED  .SERVIOF. 

Citizen-soldiers  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  fight  for  democracy  since  the  davs 
of  the  original  13  colonies  However,  they 
were  members  of  militias  and  it  wa.sn't  until 
April  23.  1908.  when  Congress  established  the- 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  Its  (iwn  mllluiry  reserve. 

Since  then,  members  of  the  Army  Reserve- 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  two  world 
wars  the  Korean  Conflkt  and  durmir  t.ie 
Berlin  CriMs  U  lUGl  Today,  m  Vietnam. 
Army  Reserve  oflicers  are  continuing  the  tia- 
dition  of  service  by  playing  a  key  role  m 
providing  troop  leadership.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  the  officers  and  warrant  otlirers 
serving  m  Southeast  Asia  have  Army  He- 
serve  comml'islons  and  warrants 

The  ^rmy  Reserve  successfully  met  its 
grcaust  .hallcnge  during  World  War  II  when 
more  than  100.000  U.S.  Army  Reserve  ofTifers 
ve'-e  called  upon  to  lussume  command  and 
staff  positions.  The  filled  command  positions 
that  ringed  !inm  platoon  leader  to  division 
commander  and  suiff  positions  at  all  levels 
•.ncluded  the  General  Staff  in  Washington 
,,nd  joint  stiiffs  around  the  world 

When  the  Korean  Conflict  broke  out  m 
June  1950.  the  nation  once  again  called 
upon'  Its  He.serve  forces  to  help  npht  tlie 
enemv  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  num- 
bers of  the  Armv  Reserve  served  on  active 
duty.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war.  when 
the  heaviest  lighting  took  place,  menibf rs 
of  the  Armv  He.serve  won  6  of  the  27  Medals 
of  Honor  and  one-quart-er  of  the  other  t'P 
combat  decorations  awarded. 

Again,  in  1961.  when  the  Berlin  Crisis  cie- 
\  eloped.  Reserve  forces  were  activated  to 
augment  the  Regular  Army.  About  75  000 
men  and  women  of  the  Army  Re-serve  v,ere 
called  t  .  active  duty  lor  tours  of  up  to  '  ne 

vear. 

best  trmned  in  history 
As  "ic  Armv  Reserve  celebrates  its  COtli 
Anniversarv.  the  nation  today  can  boast  of 
having  the  strongest,  best-trained  and  best- 
equipped  Armv  Reserve  force  in  its  history. 
Forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Army  Re.-erve 
are  ;ome  3  495  highly  trained  units.  More 
than  260  000  men  and  women  are  members 
of  these  units  which  range  in  size  from  a 
four-man  Judge  Advocate  Genei'al  detach- 
ment to  a  4.500-man  infantry  brigade  orga- 
nized and  equipped  to  fight  in  sustained 
combat  in  any  part  of  the  world  Each  unit 
holds  from  48-72  training  sessions  a  year, 
many  en  weekends,  and  spends  two  weeks 
each  year  at  a  military  installation  for  i-foi- 
.sified  training  and  maneuvers. 

READY    HESERVE 

An  additional  480  000  mer.  and  wniuen  ..to 
..isigned  t-o  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 
and  :n  civsc  ot  war.  would  be  used  ti  rem- 
:  jrce  unit!;  of  the  Army.  Army  Reserve  and 
Armv  National  Guard.  Seme  of  tiie  <-.fiic:rs 
a';,sie;iPd  W  the  Individual  Rc.idy  Reserve  h-^ve 
been  preselected,  because  of  civilian  .spec;a;iy 
or  militarv  training,  lo  fill  an  aUthori7.r.l 
I'.osiUon  at  a  selected  Army  headqu-irters. 
Those  officers,  called  Moblliz..t:on  Desi^me-.. 
spend  two  weeks  each  vear  at  that  he.idquar- 
;er'.,  serving  m  the  position  they  would  fill  in 
c.tse  ol  war. 


STANDBY    AND    P.ETir.ED    TESERVF. 

Rounding  out  Army  Reserve  strength  ,.re 
the  266  000  members  of  the  fctandby  Reserve 
and  201.000  members  ol  the  Reuied  Reserve 
These  men  and  women,  who  do  not  train  v,:t.i 
any  units,  can  only  be  called  up  to  acir.o 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen.-v 
declared   by   Congress. 

In  addition  to  training  with  their  unit:, 
many  Armv  Reservists  attend  Epecir.l  schoo.s 
or  Uike  correspondence  courses  in  order  t) 
increase  their  military  proficiency  or  to  learn 
new  militarv  sk'lls.  In  1967.  60.000  members 
attended  Armv  Reserve  schools  or  took  cor- 
respondence courses  offered  ty  Regulax  Army 
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schools.  OfBcers  are  required  to  take  courses 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  men  and  women  In  the  Army 
Reserve  Is  the  large  reservoir  of  special  skills 
and  experience  they  represent.  Most  of  the 
offlcers  and  noncommlseloned  officers,  as  well 
as  many  enlisted  men.  follow  civilian  callings 
that  nearly  parallel  their  military  duties. 

ACTIVE    IN    COMMUNTTT    ArPAIRS 

The  Army  Reserve  member  is  also  ii.sually 
active  In  community  and  business  affairs. 
Hghty-elght  percent  of  the  senior  offlcers  in 
the  Army  Reserve,  for  example,  hold  national 
or  local  office  In  civic  and  professional  asso- 
ciations which  are  unrelated  to  military  serv- 
ice. 

With  sixty  years  under  Its  belt.  The  Reserve 
looks  ahead  with  additional  pride  and  op- 
timism towards  the  future,  according  to 
Major  General  W.  J.  Sutton,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Reserve.  "The  offlcers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  among  the  most  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  the  nation  today."  General 
Sutton  said.  "They  realize  that  a  strong  and 
proflclerrt  Reserve  force  Is  a  prime  require- 
ment for  the  pre6er\'atlon  of  our  democratic 
society.  That's  why  they  are  giving  so  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  Army  Re- 
B«rve."  . 


U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Unger  Speaks 
at  Luncheon  in  Bangkok,  Thailand 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OT    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  this  Nation's  closest 
friends  and  strongest  allies  is  Thailand. 
Our  Ambassador  to  that  picturesque  and 
Independent  countrj',  the  Honorable 
Leonard  Unger,  addressed  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bangkok  re- 
cently, and  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  insert  his  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 
Ado&ess  bt  us.  Ambassador  Leonard  Ungck, 

AT     American     Chamber     op     Commerce 

Luncheon,  Bangkok.  Thailand.  January 

17,  1968 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Thailand,  and  welcome  the  invita- 
tion to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  annual 
appearance  by  the  American  Ambassador. 
Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  today  will  re- 
late to  our  relations,  as  Americans,  with  the 
Thais  in  whose  country  we  are  lUing  as 
guests.  While  the  record  of  Thai-American 
relations  speaks  for  itself,  generally,  sight 
tends  to  be  lost  from  time  to  time  of  cer- 
tain basic  realities  which  I  would  like  to 
put  in  better  perspective.  I  should  state  at 
the  outset,  that  in  addition  to  speaking  as 
the  President's  personal  representative  to 
Thailand.  I  am  expressing  deep,  personal 
convictions  based  up)on  experiences  over  the 
past  ten  years — first  in  Thailand,  then  in 
Laos,  and  more  recently  in  Washington, 
where  I  dealt  with  many  Southeast  Asian 
matters,  particularly  the  problem  of  Vlet- 
niun. 

I 

Vietnam,  by  almost  any  standard,  is  the 
most  absorbing  and  complex  issue  in  Ameri- 
can political  life  today.  The  issue  Is  whether 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  shall  be  able 
to  set  their  own  independent  course  and  be 
free  of  subversive  aggression.  Thailand, 
therefore,  also  attaches  extreme  Importance 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 
Its  determination  equals  that  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  final  settlement  in 
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Vietnam  which  assures  national  freedom 
and  fosters  the  return  of  peaceful  order  to 
Southeast  Asian  affairs. 

1'he  government  of  Thailand  has  made 
its  position  unmistakably  clear.  It  has  done 
this  through  active  participation  in  collec- 
tive defen.<:e  arrangements  under  SEATO. 
Tliailand  has  also  enabled  the  U.S.  to  bring 
its  air  power  to  bear  against  North  Vietnam 
and  its  infiltration  into  the  South.  Thailand 
h.as  sent  troops  of  Its  own  to  help  defend 
South  Vietnam.  ;;nd  it  has  taken  firm  meas- 
ures to  protect  its  own  people  against  those 
assaulting  not  only  South  Vietnam  and  large 
sectors   of   Laos   today,   but  Thailand   Itself. 

Communist  hostility  toward  Thailand  is 
but  one  of  many  reflections  of  this  nation's 
strategic  importance  in  the  total  Southeast 
Asian  picture.  Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  an- 
other me.asure  of  Thailand's  key  role  in 
Southeast  Asian  events  is  this  country's 
growing  prominence  in  the  American  contro- 
versy over  Vietnam. 

In  the  cross  fire  of  political  battles  over 
Vietnam,  many  Americans  naturally  want  to 
examine  our  commitments  elsewhere  in  the 
area,  and  to  assess  the  dependability  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  aligned  ourselves.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  usefulness  of  responsi- 
ble, free  debate.  I  am  seriously  troubled, 
however,  when  I  see  certain  facts  about  Thal- 
U..S.  cooperation  misread  in  ways  that  dam- 
age Tliai-American  interests,  and  encumber 
the  Vietnam  problem  with  negative  and  dis- 
couraging implications  which  do  not  actually 
exist. 

The  frequency  of  late  of  such  distortion 
and  misinformation  has  provided  a  new  and 
disturbing  experience  for  the  Thai  govern- 
ment and  people.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  find 
one's  country  being  criticized  or  subjected 
to  hostile  cross  examination  by  foreigners.  It 
is  even  less  pleasant  when  they  seem  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  national  policies,  pro- 
grams and  institutions  that  have  been  care- 
fully developed  over  the  years  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  self-preservation.  Having 
governed  themselves  for  over  700  years,  the 
Thai  feel  no  need  to  adjust  their  way  of  do- 
ing things  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  how 
things  should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  de- 
cided that  defending  Vietnam  is  In  Thailand's 
own  best  interests,  they  do  not  want  their 
actions  interpreted — or  misinterpreted — in 
lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  views 
over  similar  U.S.  policies.  Neither  do  they 
want  it  assumed  that  their  fundamental  i>oli- 
cies  are  merely  a  response  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  p>ower.  Understandably,  they  resent 
the  bland  assumption  that  the  pattern  of 
events  in  a  neighboring  .state  inevitably  will 
be  repeated  in  their  own. 

n 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  largely  because  Thai- 
land is  known  to  have  both  communist  guer- 
rilla forces  and  U.S.  military  units  In  the 
country,  it  seems  often  to  be  assumed  that 
American  forces  have  been  sent  here  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  and  are  more  or 
less  covertly  engaged  in  combat  against  in- 
surgents in  Thailand's  rtiral  areas.  This  of 
course  is  not  the  case.  The  only  combat  ac- 
tions in  which  U.S.  forces  here  participate 
are  those  well-publicized  out-of-country  op- 
erations directed  against  Vietnamese  com- 
munist targets.  U.S.  military  units  in  Thai- 
land, other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
Air  Forces,  are  neither  equipped  nor  orga- 
nized for  combat  assignments.  The  Thai  gov- 
eriunent  has  stated  repeatedly  that  in  sup- 
pression actions  against  the  guerrillas,  the 
only  American  help  it  wants  or  needs  is  that 
given  Thai  military  and  security  forces  their 
own  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Combat  operations  by  Thal-b^ed  units  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  are  carried  out  against 
North  Vieinum  by  our  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft, and  against  Viet  Cong  concentrations 
in  South  Vietnam  by  B-52  bombers,  and  have 
entailed  the  assignment  to  Thailand  of  about 
thirty-three  thousand  U.S.  Air  Force  person- 
nel.  The    Air   Force    tinits   require   in   turn, 
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from  other  U.S.  military  services  here,  myriad 
forms  of  logistical  support  in  which  some 
seven  thousand  troops  are  engaged.  There 
are  roughly  three  thousand  additional  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Thailand  serving  with 
the  military  asslst.Tnce  program,  working  on 
engineering  and  military  research  projects, 
and  in  SEATO. 

Let  me  add,  if  I  may,  a  footnote  to  what 
I  hope  will  end  misguided  speculation  about 
U.S.  Involvement  in  guerrilla  warfare  here. 
A  year  ago,  Ambas?T.'lor  Martin  confirmed  for 
you  that  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force  helicopters 
were  on  assignment  in  the  Northeast.  As 
Ambassador  Martin  emphasized,  this  was  a 
temporary,  non-combat  measure,  taken  at  a 
time  when  added  mobility  was  of  critical 
Importance  to  Thai  authorities  organizing 
their  own  resources  to  blunt  an  escalating 
insurgent  threat.  Accordingly,  in  January  of 
1967.  after  the  Royal  Thai  Government  had 
completed  the  transitional  training  required 
for  field  operation  of  its  own  newly  acquired 
force  of  forty-nine  troop-carrying  helicop- 
ters, the  U.S.  helicopters  were  withdrawn 
from  Thailand.  They  were  replaced  in  the 
field  by  these  Thai  helicopters,  furnished  by 
the  U.S.,  which  Thai  authorities  are  using 
with  increasing  effectiveness.  Additional  heli- 
copters have  been  provided,  including  ten  to 
the  Thai  National  Police,  and  more  will  be- 
come available  to  the  armed  forces  and  police 
as  Thai  pilots  and  mechanics  complete 
training  courses  and  can  make  use  of  these 
aircraft. 

The  lesson  here,  I  think.  Is  two-fold:  First, 
the  nature  of  American  assistance  to  Thai 
counter-insurgency  programs  does  not  lead 
toward  direct  American  involvement  in  those 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
become  so  transfixed  by  our  Vietnam  expe- 
riences that  we  lose  our  capacity  here  to 
take  decisive,  practical  steps  in  providing  the 
training  and  equipment  with  which  the  Thai 
government  itself  can  bring  the  insurgency 
under  control,  and  in  due  course  eliminate 
It. 

Ill 

We  will  continue  to  hear  dire  predictions.  ■ 
that  Thailand  inevitably  will  go  the  way  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Americans 
will  be  fighting  communist  insurgents  here. 
In  fact,  Thailand  resembles  Vietnam  only 
In  that  it  is  another  intended  victim  of  the 
same  communist  effort  to  expand  its  domi- 
nation by  using  the  technique  of  the  "war 
of  national  liberation."  Violence  and  killing 
in  Thailand  by  communist  terrorists,  most 
of  them  trained  outside  Thailand,  does  not 
express  grass  roots  political  sentiment. 

Thailand's  people  are  united  in  a  rapidly 
developing  nation  seeking  to  work  out  Its 
poUtical  and  economic  destiny  with  care 
and  forethought.  Land  ownership  is  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  those  who  work  the 
soil.  There  is  no  tendency  to  split  along 
religious  lines,  since  virtually  all  Thai  are 
Buddhists.  Minorities  are  for  the  most  part 
being  assimilated  and  woven  into  the  life 
of  the  country.  One  could  cite  many  other 
factors  working  in  Thailand's  favor — its  sense 
of  self  confidence  developed  over  centuries 
of  managing  its  own  affairs — its  able  leader- 
ship, competent  civil  service,  and  armed 
forces  showing  their  mettle  today  in  Viet- 
nam— its  economic  growth  rate  running 
around  eight  percent  per  annum — its  ca- 
pacity to  organize  and  carry  out  rural  se- 
curity and  development  programs — and  the 
social  and  economic  mobility  of  Thai  life. 

F*urthermore,  Thailand's  well-educated, 
skilled  and  enterprising  young  people  do  not 
migrate  to  other  countries  except  in  rare 
Instances.  Among  the  hundreds  who  annually 
go  abroad  for  long  periods  to  further  their 
education  or  professional  experience,  all  but 
a  few  are  drawn  back  by  loyalty  and  family 
ties  and  by  their  country's  ample  economic 
opportunities.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  inci- 
dentally, that  in  large  measure  these  have 
been  created  by  Thailand's  heavy  emphasis 
upon  private  initiative  and  enterprise. 
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Thailand  Is  also  unique  in  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  life  and  institutions  has  never 
been  broken  by  colonial  experiences.  There 
has  never  been  any  need  here  for  a  national 
Independence  movement  aimed  at  dislodging 
colonial  rulers.  Communist  bands  do  not 
find  in  Thailand,  therefore,  as  they  did  In 
Vietnam,  any  real  opportunity  to  generate 
loyalty  to  a  revolutionary  struggle,  or  to 
identify  themselves  with  compelling  patriotic 
causes. 

Above  all.  there  flows  from  Thai  attitudes 
toward  the  person  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  a  sense 
of  national  unity  and  continuity  so  strong 
that  it  extends  Into  the  remotest  villages.  To 
the  citizens  of  Thailand,  the  King's  full  en- 
dorsement of  efforts  to  counter  the  guerrilla 
threat  is  a  buttress  against  subversive  at- 
temps  to  undermine  the  government's  au- 
thority. In  Thailand,  as  the  communists  have 
discovered  even  in  relatively  unprotected 
rural  areas,  the  task  of  marshaling  popular 
support  for  anti-government  causes  is  diffi- 
cult and  unrewarding. 

IV 

In  the  Northeast,  for  example,  in  a  poor 
area  encompassing  more  th.Tn  ten  million 
people,  where  several  years  of  subversive 
groundwork  has  been  followed  by  two  years 
of  Intensive  terrorism  and  recruitment  drives, 
the  number  of  armed  insurgents  remains 
below  two  thousand.  Reliable  intelligence  in- 
dicates that  considerably  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  them  have  been  trained  outside 
Thailand  in  Communist  China,  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  Pathet  Lao  territory. 

At  present,  the  mission  of  the  insurgents, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  full  time  fighters, 
assassins  and  political  activists,  is  simple. 
Their  mission  is  to  break  the  links  between 
Thailand's  government  and  villagers,  and  to 
then  replace  the  government's  authority  with 
their  own.  While  there  are  Isolated  villages 
where  this  mission  has  been  accomplished 
for  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  point  In  Thailand 
upon  which  the  insurgents  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  impose  more  than  temporary 
controL 

To  see  the  present  situation  in  fair  per- 
spective, however,  one  must  look  back  to 
1966.  During  that  year,  the  level  of  commu- 
nist violence  Increased  markedly  over  1965. 
a  rise  consistent  with  the  insurgent  campaign 
predicted  by  Peking  in  1965.  Communist  op- 
erations reached  a  high  point  toward  the  end 
of  1966.  In  January  of  last  year,  the  number 
of  armed  encounters  rose  as  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment's counter  actions  developed  mo- 
mentum. By  March  1967  the  insurgents  had 
adopted  the  tactic  of  avoiding  contact  with 
government  forces,  and  the  number  of 
monthly  armed  encounters  dropped  by  two- 
thirds.  The  rate  of  forced  village  propaganda 
meetings  has  declined  even  more  dramat- 
ically during  the  past  year.  Assassinations 
have  shown  a  slight  but  steady  decline  and 
now  are  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  time 
over  the  past  two  years. 

A  prime  explanation  of  these  trends,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  combination  of  armed 
pressures  by  Thai  military  and  security  forces 
and  the  expansion  of  Thai  Government  pro- 
grams for  the  Improvement  of  the  villagers 
lot.  The  forces  have  chased  the  insurgents 
from  past  operational  bases  and  forced  them 
into  other  areas.  This  has  broken  or  strained 
insurgent  connections  with  established 
sources — often  merely  their  own  kinfolk — of 
food,  intelligence  and  other  forms  of  support. 
This  has  raised  significantly  the  rate  of  de- 
fections and  desertions,  which  reflect  in  gen- 
eral a  lack  of  political  motivation  among 
those  villagers  recruited  through  intimida- 
tion or  promise  of  material  gains. 

Given  the  Royal  Thai  Government's  com- 
mitment of  additional  military  and  police 
forces  to  communist  suppression  work,  its 
program  to  establish  small,  permanent  secu- 
rity  forces   in   threatened   villages,    and   its 
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crowing  attention  to  the  aspirations  and 
iegitimate  grievances  of  the  villagers,  I  would 
expect  insurgent  efforts  to  organize  the  Thai 
countryside  to  meet  with  as  little  success  la 
1968  as  they  did  In  1967. 

They  won't  quit,  however.  Those  who  dom- 
inate the  guerrilla  ranks  in  Thailand  are  dis- 
ciplined, well-trained,  fully-indoctrinated 
Insurgents.  Thailand's  northeast  border  prov- 
inces, where  most  of  them  are  operating,  or 
some  of  the  other  Thai  border  areas  where 
there  have  been  Indications  of  additional  out- 
breaks of  insurgency,  are  too  importiint  to 
long-range  communi.st  plans  to  create  a  rev- 
olutionary base  within  this  kingdom.  More 
immediate  objectives  include  protection  for 
the  flank  of  communist  infiltration  routes 
through  Laos  into  South  Vietnam:  develop- 
ment of  a  capability  for  striking  Thai  mili- 
tary Installations,  including  those  being  used 
to  help  In  Vietnam:  inducing  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment to  question  its  policy  of  close  alli- 
ance with  the  U.S.;  and  shaking  U.S.  faith 
in  the  stability  of  Ite  ally. 

V 

The  Tlial  government  has  developed  ;in 
effective  program  to  contain  and  compress 
rural  insurgency.  It  has  committed  the  requl- 
.site  resources  lor  this  as  well  as  fjr  ac- 
celerating rural  progress  to  make  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  lor  subversive  influences  to 
t.ike  root  and  grow.  Our  two  governments 
have  agreed  on  how  American  economic  and 
niilitiiry  assistance  c.\n  best  pro\ide  sup- 
port to  such  programs.  In  fostcrinc  rural 
progress,  the  Thai  government  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  provincial  roads  and  oth- 
er communicntlons  links:  expanding;  agricul- 
tural, public  health,  educational,  and  other 
govornmcntal  services  in  rural  communities; 
assisting  farmers'  organizations:  and  develop- 
ing water  resources  for  human  consumption 
and  irrigation.  Other  projects  are  designed 
to  est  tblish  local  security  forces  in  more  and 
more  tf  'lie  endangered  remote  villages,  to 
mobilize  military  and  police  forces  for  quick 
reaction  to  the  outbreak  of  Insurgent  vio- 
lence, and  to  modernize  Thai  military  forces 
for  defensive  action  against  larger  scale  com- 
munist penetrations.  The  U.S.  will  assist 
these  efforts  with  substantial  levels  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  which  last  \ear  to- 
t.illed  more  than  one  hundred-ten  million 
tiollars. 

In  all  our  programs  here,  however,  wheth- 
er they  fall  within  economic,  military,  or  oth- 
er c.ttegorles  (the  Peace  Corps,  for  example), 
there  is  an  additional  underlying  theme, 
v.hicii  must  not  be  overlooked  to  get  a  true 
impression  of  what  Americans  .';re  doing  in 
Thailand.  That  theme  is  education  in  the 
iiroadest  .sense  of  the  word.  The  emphasis 
upon  teaching,  technical  training,  and  ad- 
visory activities  in  our  assistance  programs 
here  is  in  keeping  with  Thailand's  traditional 
pr.tctice  of  welcoming  and  importing  .;d- 
vanced  knowledge  and  new  .=:kllls.  Historical- 
ly the  Thais  have  soueht  to  draw  generously 
upon  the  experience  and  know-how  of  oth- 
ers to  improve  their  own  techniques  so  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  v.ith  ever-increasing  eiteclive- 
ncss. 

In  response  to  Thai  requests,  the  US.  has 
undertTken  to  prov.de  large  numbers  of  tech- 
nical advisors,  training  instructors,  profes- 
sional consultants,  and  other  specialists  ca- 
pable of  imparting  the  special  knowledge, 
competence  and  skills  which  Thialand  wants 
in  greater  abundance.  Those  who  can  be 
classed  as  advisors,  trainers,  instructors  and 
educators  account  for  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  total  USOM  staff  of  Americans.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  U.S.  assistance 
funds  are  allocated  annually  to  the  training 
and  further  education  of  Thai  civilian  and 
military  specialists.  Under  the  Participant 
Training  Program  administered  by  USOM 
since  1949,  over  five  thousand  Thais  have 
gone  abroad,  to  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  for 
advanced  training.  Additionally,  many  of  the 
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huge  .scale  Thai  government  projects  which 
receive  U.S.  iissisuince  are  directly  concerned 
with  training.  These  include,  for  example,  a 
program  for  training  twelve  thousand  new 
members  of  the  Thai  National  Police  by  the 
end  of  this  year;  tlie  training  for  Accelerated 
Rural  Development  programs  of  technical 
personnel,  over  seven  hundred  of  whom  iiave 
completed  b.^sic  courses,  while  fifteen  hun- 
dred others  are  receiving  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  t!ie  provinces:  the  instruction  of  para- 
medics lor  rural  public  he.Ulh  services:  edu- 
cating Mllige  youths  in  basic  vocational 
skill,'-,  taupht  by  instructors  in  mobile  train- 
ing unlto  These,  to  be  ."luro.  are  but  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  Thailand  obtains  pro- 
fessional competence  and  technical  skills  to 
meet  problems  at  home  and  keep  pace  with 
the  oul.side  world  By  the  way.  as  proof  of  the 
wi.sdom  of  the  ThiU  Government's  policy.  I 
have  been  impressed  witli  the  large  number 
of  Iiclds  in  which  Anuncans  and  others  were 
providing  training  here  some  ye.irs  ago.  when 
I  was  h.st  in  Thailand  but  In  which  I  now 
find  Thai  carrying  on  by  themsehes. 

VI 

To  under^t.md  fully  why  Thailand  and  the 
V  >i  have  undertaken  niany  of  the  wide  range 
of  projects  v,liich  engage  us  here,  one  must 
lirst  h>ok  ouloidc  Thailand—  toward  Vietnam 
and  Ijeyond— at  .Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 
Within  tins  vast,  potentially  wealthy  area 
live  230  million  people  None  of  them  would 
be  beyond  the  ambitious,  domineering  em- 
brace of  coninuuusm  .f  i.ot  adequate  ob- 
stacles existed  to  Hcd  Chine.se  and  North 
Vietnamese  cxpiiisionifin.  We  must  add  to 
this  reservoir  of  Asian  manpower,  a  fertile 
land  mass  the  .''ize  of  Western  Europe.  \,ist 
sources,  and  a  geographical  position  astride 
the  air.  sea  .md  land  routes  joining  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans. 

U.S.  policies  toward  the  area  take  these 
strategic  considerations  into  account,  and 
above  all  the  common  deierminat;on  among 
Southeast  Asian  states  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional identities  v.  hilc  advancing  toward  a 
more  secure  stable  and  prosperous  existence. 
U.S.  policies  in  the  individual  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  consistent  with  the 
basic  American  posture  toward  the  area. 
but  they  vary  from  country  to  country,  de- 
pending upon  t!ie  c.ipaciiy  of  c.ich  to  main- 
tain Itself  to  lis  cwn  s.ttlsfaction  without 
outside  help.  Tl-.e  US.  objective  in  these  bi- 
lateral relations  is  an  equal,  progressive  mu- 
tually advantageous  partnership,  such  as  we 
have  long  enjoyed  with  Thailand.  Our  p.irt- 
nership  with  Ihailand  has  jirovcn  imiqutly 
productive,  both  in  bilateral  terms  and  in 
the  benencial,  steady. ng  e;!cct  it  ha:,  ^\^ly- 
v.hcre  in  the  area. 

Thailand  conducts  its  affairs  on  the  b.isis 
of  an  independent,  well-conceived  s'lt  of 
policies  which  it  has  developed  lor  itself  to- 
ward the  nations  of  this  and  all  other  areas 
of  t.iz  •.-.-(-■rid.  On  such  ba^lc  maters.  Thai  r.nd 
.American  po.'^itions  are  Lasicallv  con.sistrnt. 
Tr.c  etlcct  of  cur  aiie;nmcnt  v.it'n  t-.ich  other, 
and  v.ith  like-minded  nations.  ;s  to  pivo 
each  of  us  greater  i.-ifluence  than  cither  na- 
tion could  e:<pcct  to  exert  in  the  absence  of 
romforcing  policies  and  actions  by  the  other. 

Thailand,  hke  America,  is  helping  Viet- 
nam i;i  its  own  best  interests.  The  United 
States  IS  aiding  Thailand  for  lite  same  rea- 
son, and  because  it  is  our  common  firm 
belief  that  Vietnam  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
much  larger,  potentially  more  formidable 
problem.  Our  efforts  to  solve  and  settle  that 
problem  depend  ultimately  upon  people, 
both  Thai  and  Americans,  living  and  work- 
ing in  closer  contact  and  In  far  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before.  This  tests  the  ca- 
pacity of  Thai-American  relations  to  with- 
stand strains  that  our  easy  and  cordial  ns- 
sociations  have  not  known  before.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  long  term  results  from 
this  period  oJ  intimate  and  broad  Tliai- 
American  contacts  will  prove  wholly  positive. 
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National  Primaries  Needed  To  Nominate 
Presidential  Candidates 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  15  years  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  calling  for  election 
reforms.  Back  in  1952,  former  Senator 
Paul  Etouglas,  of  Illinois,  and  I  intro- 
duced a  biU  calling  for  national  pri- 
maries for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  my  current  bill  on  this  subject,  H.R. 
251,  is  pending  in  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  has  writ- 
ten a  very  fine  article  calling  for  a  na- 
tional primary  for  our  presidential  can- 
didates, which  I  believe  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
and  I  include  it  below  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rscord: 

National  Primary  Would  Be  Better 

The  political  conspiracy  In  restraint  of  a 
free  choice  of  presidential  nominees  by  the 
national  party  conventions  has  reached  a 
climax. 

The  American  people  today  are  being  given 
a  dramatic  demonstration  of  how  delegates 
are  handplcked  by  small  cliques  of  organi- 
zation politicians  in  various  states.  They  are 
attracted  either  by  the  promise  of  huge  sums 
of  private  money  for  campaign  expenses  or 
by  prospective  rewards  from  the  winning  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  at  times  a  contest  between  million- 
aires with  large  funds  of  their  own  or  be- 
tween aspirants  who  are  supplied  privately 
with  the  money  needed  to  carry  on  the  elec- 
tioneering in  a  few  states  where  primaries 
are  held. 

Only  11  states  have  presidential-preference 
primaries,  and  the  results  in  these  elections 
may  or  may  not  be  a  true  reflection  of  na- 
tionwide opinion.  But  the  would-be  nomi- 
nees evidently  think  the  showing  they  make 
is  bound  to  Influence  public  opinion  else- 
where. 

The  people  would  have  a  better  chance  to 
express  themselves  under  a  system  whereby 
a  single  national  primary  would  be  held  on 
the  same  day  in  all  states.  It  could  be  stipu- 
lated by  law  that  the  parties  whose  nominees 
obtained  the  two  hishert  totals  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  balloting  on  election  day. 

Today's  nominating  system  is  a  kind  of 
Gallup  Poll.  The  assumption  is  that  a  sam- 
ple taken  in  a  few  states  is  enough  for  the 
national  convention  of  each  party  to  con- 
sider in  making  a  selection. 

What,  however,  did  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  for  example,  mean? 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  name  was  printed 
on  the  ballot,  but  President  Johnson's  name 
had  to  be  written  in.  This  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, especially  where  there  are  voting  ma- 
chines. 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  who 
wasn't  in  the  contest,  has  announced  that 
he  will  enter  certain  state  primaries  but  will 
stay  out  of  others. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
polled  the  biggest  vote  of  anybody.  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  now  indicates  he  wants  to  get 
Into  the  presidential  race  against  him.  About 
all  that  last  week's  primary  election  did  was 
to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  selecting  delegates  to  a  national  con- 
vention. 

How  much  do  the  people  know  at  present 
about  viewpoints  of  the  contestants  in  the 
race,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
stand  President  Johnson  has  taken?  Nixon 
speaks  hopefully  of  how  he  might  be  able  to 
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end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Kennedy  deplores 
many  of  the  Johnson  policies,  and  says  he 
is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  discuss  the  Issues 
rather  than  personalities.  McCarthy  Is  mobi- 
lizing the  antiwar  vote. 

Actually,  the  American  people  don't  really 
know  what  any  of  the  candidates  intend  to  do 
if  elected.  The  President  himself  declares  he 
will  adhere  to  a  firm  line. 

Kennedy  says  that  he  can  do  a  better  job 
in  international  as  well  as  national  affairs, 
and  points  to  his  experience  when  his  brother 
wa.s  president. 

McCarthy,  of  course,  has  had  no  executive 
background. 

Nixon  refers  with  pride  to  his  eight  years 
of  intimate  association  with  F>resldent 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  and.  as  vice  president, 
he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how 
the  problems  confronting  a  president  are 
handled. 

Rockefeller  has  for  several  years  been  the 
head  of  the  government  of  a  large  state,  but 
he  hasn't  as  yet  expressed  himself  on  na- 
tional issues. 

If  there  were  a  nationwide  primary,  each 
candidate  would  have  to  explain  fully  his 
proposed  policies  or  courses  of  action,  and 
discuss  them  in  far  more  detail  than  the 
vague  and  abstract  statements  being  heard 
thus  far. 

At  least  the  people  of  all  the  50  states  of 
the  union  would  have  a  chance  in  a  national 
primary  to  express  their  will  by  direct  vote 
simultrlneously.  This  would  be  the  true  voice 
of  the  people.  The  candidates  would  be 
chosen  under  a  system  of  fair  competition, 
without  restraints  imposed  by  two  compet- 
ing candidates  acting  together  to  block  a 
third.  For  pviblic  opinion  in  America  has  long 
been  opposed  to  monopoly,  especially  by 
political  bosses. 
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Dedication  of  the  Te  Mamou  Water  System 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  mid-February  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  joining  a  number  of  my 
constituents  at  a  most  significant  event 
for  the  Seventh  District  of  Louisiana. 

I  refer  lo  the  dedication  dinner  for  the 
Te  Mamou  Water  System  in  Evangeline 
Parish,  which  now  is  bringing  clean,  fresh 
water  to  142  rural  families  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Ville  Platte. 

This  project  was  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  a  loan  of  $142,000  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  results 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  constructive 
teamwork  between  local  leaders  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  community  facilities 
loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration provides  a  substantial  im- 
pact that  is  absolutely  basic  to  the  im- 
provement of  life  in  rural  America.  Mod- 
em water  and  sewer  systems  are  essen- 
tial Clements  for  progress  in  the  country- 
side. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  other  systems 
in  Evangeline  Parish,  such  as  the  Upper 
Pine  and  Point  Blue  projects,  soon  will 
move  ahead  with  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration support. 

Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  tells  me 


that  in  calendar  1967,  1.2  million  rural 
residents  benefited  from  his  agency's 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

He  reports  that  1,146  loans  and  grants 
were  made,  totaling  $212.1  million. 
Happily,  this  represented  a  substantial 
increase  over  1966,  when  825,000  people 
benefited  from  960  projects  financed  with 
$184.5  million. 

Becau.se  this  program  has  such  salu- 
tary effects  on  rural  America,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  pi-ovide 
effective  support  to  Secretary  Freeman 
and  Administrator  Bertsch  in  the  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  quality  of  rural 
living  through  supervised  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  warm  congratulations 
to  President  Aaron  Soileau  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  board  of  the  Te  Mamou 
Water  District,  whose  efforts  achieved 
fruition  with  the  recent  dedication  cele- 
bration. 

Also  deserving  commendation  are 
Louisiana  Farmers  Home  Administration 
State  Director  Joe  Rhodes  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  who  assisted  in  making 
this  new  system  a  reality.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  Nat  Thomas,  chief  of  the 
community  services  program.  District 
Supervisor  Earl  Hollier.  and  Evangeline 
Parish  FHA  Supervisor  W.  O.  Carson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  unrest  and 
turmoil  in  America  results  from  un- 
trained, undereducated  and  unprepared 
Americans  flocking  from  the  peace,  ease, 
and  security  of  rural  America  to  our 
great  urban  centers.  The  migration 
leaves  desolation  in  our  rural  areas  and 
creates  congestion  and  unrest  in  our  once 
peaceful  and  beautiful  cities.  We  must 
stop  the  movement  and  we  can  best  do 
so  by  providing  clean,  pure  water,  sewer- 
age facilities,  fire  protection,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  our  rural  areas — so 
that  these  areas  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  abundant  resources  and  modern 
technology  and  provide  for  our  rural  cit- 
izens a  full  measure  of  America's  achieve- 
ments. What  local  citizens,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Federal  agencies,  have  ac- 
complished for  themselves  and  their 
community  of  Te  Mamou  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  self-help  and  cooperation  be- 
tween private  citizens  and  our  National 
Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  news  report  of  the  dedication 
dinner    published    in    the    Ville    Platte 
.  Gazette: 

I  From   the   Ville   Platte    (La.)    Gazette, 
Feb.  15,  1968] 
Edwards  Meets  Wtth  Te  Mamou 
District  Heads 
Seventh  District  Congressman  Edwin  Ed- 
wards  of   Crowley   was   a  guest  of   the   Te 
Mamou  Water  District  officials  at  an  informal 
supper  meeting  Sunday  evening  held  at  the 
camp  of  attorney  J.   William  Pucheu   near 
Chicot  Park. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  the  Te  Mamou  Water 
System  which  Is  now  furnishing  water  to 
142  rural  families  In  that  community.  An 
association  loan  of  $142,000  was  obtained 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
install  the  water  system. 

Congressman  Edwards  commended  the  offi- 
cials for  their  efforts  In  this  project  and 
assured  the  group  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing In  his  power  to  see  that  funds  are 
provided  as  soon  as  possible  for  other  similar 
projects  that  are  being  planned  for  Evan- 
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gellne  parish.  Among  these  are  the  Point 
Blue  and  Upper  Pine  projects. 

Those  attending  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Soileau,  Nathan  Fontenot.  Francis  Foret, 
John  N.  AndruB.  Ronald  McCauley,  Bill 
Pucheu,  Vernon  F.  Meyer.  Llndsey  J.  Aucoln. 
Nat  W.  Thomas.  Earl  G.  Hollier,  Clement 
Morein.  W.  O.  Carson,  Congressman  Edwards, 
and  Hosea  Soileau. 

Mr  Pucheu  Is  the  attorney  for  the  System, 
,^nd  Vernon  Meyer  and  Lindsey  J.  Aucoln  are 
the  engineers. 

Nat  W.  Thomas  is  chief  of  the  community 
services  division  in  the  Stale  FHA  office,  and 
Earl  G.  Hollier  is  district  FHA  supervisor. 
W    O.  Carson  is  the  local  parish  supervisor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Morein  donated  to 
the  District  the  land  on  which  the  Water 
Plant  Is  located,  about  a  mile  west  of  Ville 
Platte. 


Kilmer  To  Train  Police  Cadets 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW   jekset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  was  to  recruit  police  officers 
from   among   the   underprivileged.  The 
Commission   stated   that  "the   need   to 
develop  better  relations  with  minority 
group  communities  requires  recruitment 
of    police    from    these    groups— groups 
handicapped  by  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunities  and   achievement."   In   line 
with  this  type  of  thinking.  I  was  recently 
pleased   to  note   that   the   Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  in  my  district  will  be  the 
scene  of   a  program  to  train  200  Job 
Corpsmen  as  police  officers  under  con- 
tract with  the  Police  AthleUc  League.  An 
article  of  March  5  in  the  Evening  News 
states  that  'chiefs  in  41  major  cities  have 
agreed  to  hire  the  young  men  as  cadets 
or  recruits,  even  if  some  modification  of 
civil  service  rules  is  necessary."  I  have 
had  continual  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
effectiveness   of   the   Kilmer   operation, 
and  I  am  proud  to  see  that  Kilmer  once 
again  is  demonstrating  itself  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  efforts  being  under- 
taken to  solve  our  domestic  problems. 

At  this  point.  I  include  these  articles 
concerning  this  police  training  program 
in  the  Record  : 

New  Ghetto  Program  :  Kilmer  To  Train 

Police  Cadets 

(By  Douglas  Eldridge)  ' 

Washington. — A  national  program  to  train 

men  from   the  ghettos  as  police  cadets  will 

be  launched  this  month  at  the  Kilmer  Job 

Corps  Center  in  Edison,  N.J. 

The  new  project,  beginning  with  200  train- 
ees from  all  over  the  nation,  was  announced 
yesterday  by  William  Kelly,  national  director 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

Known  as  the  Job  Corps  Police  Conference 
on  PAL,  and  Youth  Activities  and  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  initial  one-year  grant  Is  expected  to  be 
$125,000. 

DESIGNED    TO    REDUCE   FRICTION 

Kelly  said  the  project  is  designed  to  reUeve 
the  shortage  of  manpower  In  the  nation's 
police  departments  and  to  reduce  friction 
between  young  Negroes  and  th«  police. 


'  Based  on  Information  obtained  at  OEO 
News  Seminar. 
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"We  want  to  reach  the  youngsters  who 
would  lead  the  charge  whenever  there  Is  dis- 
order," said  Kellv.  "We  will  train  the  young- 
sters and  send  them  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods thev  left  6  to  9  months  before. 

•This  may  be  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
things  that  has  occurred  in  police-people  re- 
hitionships."  udded  the  Job  Corps  head. 

Police  cadet  programs  have  already  had 
some  success  In  New  York.  Newark  and  other 
cities.  And  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  called  for  special  efforts 
to  recruit  and  train  young  Negroes. 

The  police  cadet  center — expected  to  be  in 
full  swing  by  May  and  to  serve  600  young  men 
in  the  first  vear— will  be  operated  by  Federal 
Electric  Corp.,  which  runs  the  Kilmer  Center 
lor  the  OEO. 

EXTENSIVE    CURRICULUM 

The  cadets  will  receive  9  to  12  months  of 
training  in  all  aspects  of  police  work— fin- 
gerprinting, traffic  control,  radio  communi- 
cation, first  aid.  photography  and  operations 
of  coxirts  and  government. 

Phvslcal  fitness,  self  defense,  typing  and 
driving  courses  will  be  offered,  together  with 
field  trips  and  basic  education. 

Kelly  said  the  national  PAL  conference 
will  help  screen  the  young  men  and  place 
them  afterward.  Chiefs  In  41  major  cities 
have  agreed  to  hire  the  young  men  as  cadets 
or  recruits,  even  If  some  modification  of 
civil  service  rules  Is  necessary. 

About  half  the  trainees  wUl  come  from 
the  present  ranks  of  Job  corpsmen,  and  the 
rest  will  be  recruited— mainly  in  big  cities— 
by  employment  services  and  the  PAL. 

It  will  cost  S5.100  to  train  each  cadet  who 
completes  the  program,  compared  with 
$6,700   for  the   typical   Job   Corps   graduate. 

PLANNED    FOR    6    MONTHS 

Kelly  said  the  program  has  been  planned 
for  six"  months  by  the  OEO  and  the  national 
PAL  conference,  whose  executive  director  is 
Capt.  Harry  Unterelner  of  the  Weehawken, 
N  J.  police. 

A  statement  by  the  conference  said  police 
departments  must  take  In  more  low-income, 
minority  group  members  to  dispel  non white 
hostility  toward  law  enforcement. 

•The  time  is  now,"  said  the  conference, 
"for  responsible  police  agencies  to  reverse 
the  image  presented  to  the  citizens  of  the 
low  Income  minority  areas  by  police  depart- 
ments .  .  .  properly  trained  young  men, 
coming  from  the  deprived  areas,  could  make 
excellent  police  officers. 

Kelly  said  It  took  a  special  appeal  to 
Mayor' John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  to  ob- 
tain Lt.  Dunning,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  dec- 
orated officers  in  the  department's  history. 

Admission  requirements  for  the  new  proj- 
ect will  be  higher  than  for  the  Job  Corps. 
Pro.spective  cadets  must  be  at  least  19,  meet 
height  and  weight  mlnimums.  pass  math 
and  verbal  achievement  tests,  and  have  no 
record  of  felonies. 

TRAINEES   TRANSFERRED 

Job  Corps  officials  also  reported  yesterday 
that  all  224  trainees  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Liberty  Park  Center,  which 
is  closing  in  an  economy  move. 

Most  of  the  young  men  have  been  sent 
to  other  centers  run  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Liberty  Park  staff  will  aU  be 
gone  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
buildings  wUl  be  maintained  on  standby. 

Liberty  Park,  opened  in  January  1967,  Is 
one  of  16  mens  training  centers  shut  by  the 
Job  Corps.  The  centers  were  rated  on  eight 
criteria,  and  the  lowest  ranking  were 
dropped. 

Figures  disclosed  by  Kelly  yesterday  show 
that  Liberty  Park  had  particularly  low  rat- 
ings for  operating  costs,  length  of  stay  by 
trainees  and  reading  gains. 

The  Job  Corps  has  cut  its  male  enroll- 
ment from  30.500  to  25.000,  while  maintain- 
ing women's  enrollment  at  9.800.  No  new 
male  applicants  have  been  accepted  1»  two 
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months,   and   there   are   now    12.000   on   the 
waiting  list. 

[From  Newsday.  MiU.  5.  19681 
Cop  Class  for  Job  Corps 
(By  Robert  Hummerstone) 
Washington.— A   new  Job  Corps  program 
designed  to  t.ike  underprivileged  youths  out 
of  their  slums,  train  them  as  policemen  and 
send  them  back  to  paUol  their  home  neigh- 
borhorKls  will  start  this  spring  at  Cionp  Kil- 
mer. N.J..  it  was  announced  yesterday. 

Jack  Blrkenstock.  director  uf  pollce-com- 
munltv  relations  for  the  Job  Corps,  said  that 
the  first  cl.-\ss  this  spring  will  include  180 
of  the  Job  Corps'  "cream  of  the  crop,"  youtUs 
who  have  been  in  the  corps  at  least  two 
months.  Thev  will  pet  10  to  12  more  months 
of  academic  and  police  training  to  turn  them 
Into  professional  officers  ready  to  be  hired 
by  police  departments,  said  Blrkenstock, 
himself  a  former  policeman. 

The  program,  the  first  of  its  type  in  the 
Job  Corps.  IS  designed  to  provide  jobs  for 
corps  graduates,  fill  the  3.653  vacancies  in 
the  nation's  30  largest  police  departmenu, 
and  get  more  members  of  minority  groups 
into  police  forces  to  help  improve  pollce- 
communitv  relations. 

Although  race  is  not  lo  be  considered  in 
choosing  trainees.  Blrkenstock  said  he  ex- 
pected that  a  great  many  tramees  would  be 
Negroes,  since  Negroes  comprise  about  65 
per  cent  of  Job  Corps  members.  William  P. 
Kelly  Jr..  Job  Corps  director,  said  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  return  graduates  to 
their  home  areas  if  there  are  openings.  If 
not.  the  graduates  will  be  placed  where  jobs 
are  available.  Kelly  said  the  program  wa«  an 
attempt  to  harness  the  potential  loaders  in 
slum  areas. 

The  program  aims  to  give  Job  Corps  youths 
what  most  of  them  hick  for  acceptance  by 
metropolitan  police  departments,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  diploma  and  the  cor- 
rection of  physical  deficiencies  such  as  bad 
eyesight  and  poor  teeth.  Although  most 
police  departments  bar  recruits  with  crim- 
inal records.  Blrkenstock  said  that  the  corps 
would  accept  an  outstanding  candidate  If  he 
had  what  was  judged  to  be  a  minor  misde- 
meanor in  his  past.  But  he  predicted  little 
need  for  such  exceptions,  since  only  about 
six  per  cent  of  Job  Corps  trainees  have  police 
records. 

The  trainees  will  wear  uniforms  and  live 
apart  from  the  other  Job  Corps  members. 
They  will  be  paid  the  standard  Job  Corps 
salary  of  $30  a  month  while  training  and 
live  at  the  Job  Corps  center  at  Camp  Kilmer. 
Blrkenstock  said  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $5,100  to  train  each  man. 

(Nassau  and  Suffolk  police  have  made  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  recruit  new  Negro  police 
candidates  but  with  little  success.  Nassau 
police  experimented  with  a  mobile  recruit- 
ing trailer  and  programs  of  tutoring  I'lr 
Negro  police  applicants  who  might  have  diffi- 
cultv  passing  the  test.  One  Suffolk  police 
official  commented  that,  despite  an  intensive 
community  relations  program,  'they  (Ne- 
groes* just  ;.rcn't  taking  the  i  .ippUcaiioiii 
test." 

[From  the  Press  Inttlligence.  Inc  .  W.ishing- 
ton.  D.C..  Feb.  23.  19681 

Job   CORPS  To  Train  200   as  Policemen 

The  Job  Ccrps  is  contracting  with  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League  to  train  200  top  Corps 
enrollees  as  police  officers.  Job  Corps  Director 
William  P.   Kelly   announced   yesterday. 

The  training  at  Camp  Kilmer.  N.J..  will 
begin  in  about  six  weeks  and  will  last  10 
months.  A  spokesman  for  the  Job  Corps  said 
the  200  bovB  have  net  yet  been  chosen,  but 
they  will  be  required  to  meet  standards  com- 
monly imposed  for  police  recruits  in  order  to 
be  selected  for  the  program. 

These  Include  minimum  age  of  19,  mini- 
mum   height    of    5    feet   8    Inches,    a   high 
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school  diploma  or  capacity  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  certification  while  In  training, 
and  a  "clean"  police  record  showing  no  felony 
convictions. 

The  spokesman  said  there  are  90.000  police 
vacancies  In  the  United  States,  and  the  Corps 
la  expected  to  have  no  trouble  placing  suc- 
cessful trainees.  He  said  the  Washington  and 
Baltimore  police  departments  already  had 
asked  for  a  chance  to  recruit  the  trainees 
when  the  10-month  course  was  finished. 


Commater  Airlines:   A  Growing   Field 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  booming  fields  of  aviation  today  is 
that  of  commuter,  or  scheduled  air  taxi 
service.  As  a  complement  to  regional  and 
trunkline  service,  air  taxis  provide  a  val- 
uable service,  not  only  to  the  individual 
passenger,  but  to  the  entire  aviation  in- 
flustryas  well. 

The  current  issue  of  Air  Transport 
World  for  March  1968,  contains  an  article 
on  the  annual  meeting  of  the  commuter 
trade  association,  the  Association  of 
Commuter  Airlines.  I  believe  it  is  well  we 
keep  abreast  of  this  important  field  of 
aviation,  and  include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Growing  Boom  Has  PowrRFrL  Impact  on 

Association  of  Commuter  Airlines 

(By  Aiisel  E.  Talbert) 

The  growing  boom  in  commuter  .iirline 
and  scheduled  air  taxi  service  Is  having  a 
powerful  Impact  on  the  affairs  of  tlie  Asso- 
ciation of  Commuter  Airlines,  which  held  its 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  annual  meeting 
recently  in  Washington.  DC.  with  an  attend- 
knce  of  140  delegates. 

The  asscclation.  one  of  the  two  trade  orga- 
nizations representing  the  "third  level  car- 
riers" was  formed  in  January.  1964  Its  aims: 
to  help  maintain  high  standards  of  safety 
and  to  promote  recognition,  as  a  true  part 
of  the  U.S.  airline  networlc.  of  operators  fly- 
ing aircraft  under  12,500  pounds  in  .sched- 
uled service. 

Bankers,  insurance  people,  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  both  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  were  on  hand  for  the  three- 
day  Washington  meeting.  Delegates  e>c- 
changed  ideas  in  a  panel  series  centering  on 
current  problems  in  financing,  baggage  Iran- 
dling  and  ticketing  of  interline  paosengers, 
and  how  current  regulations  really  a.Teci  the 
commuter  airlines. 

Although  the  commuters  still  are  olassified 
as  part  of  general  aviation,  those  attending 
heard  CAB  member  Whitney  GiUtllanci  out- 
line impressive  evidence  of  the  board's  recog- 
nition of  the  ■small  carrier  potential."  GiUil- 
land  noted,  perhaps  significantly,  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  as  adopted  m  1938  did 
not  then  create  any  classes  of  domestic  .ur 
carriers,  but  it  did  authorize  the  Board  to 
establish  classes  of  airlines  as  the  nature  of 
the  services  performed  by  such  air  c.irriers 
shall  require. 

SEMINARS    AND    CLINICS    UNDERWAY 

A  major  policy  development  announced  at 
the  meeting  was  the  associations  decision  to 
stage  a  continuing  series  of  seminars  this 
year  dealing  with  all  types  of  operations  in 
which  commuter  airlines  are  involved.  Also 
getting  underway  will  be  a  series  of  clinics 
in  various  areas  of  technical  proficiency, 
for  chief  pilots  and  maintenance  heads. 

The  first  seminar  will  take  place  this 
month  through  arrangement  with  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department  and  will  be  concerned 
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with  the  national  air  mail  program  as  it 
affects  commuters  and  scheduled  air  taxi  op- 
erators. Mail  increasingly  Is  a  big  deal  for 
these  carriers,  and  the  most  recent  PAA  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  maU  pay  to  "third 
level"  carriers  will  jump  from  about  $180,000 
during  1966  to  something  around  $8  million 
this  year. 

The  1967  total  for  expediting  the  mail  was 
approximately  93.6  million. 

The  air  mail  seminar's  agenda  shows  clear 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  Importance  to 
the  commuter  carriers  of  doing  a  continuing 
good  Job  through  undersUinding  of  all  facet* 
of  the  mail-carrying  operation  It  will  cover 
the  following  items: 

(DA  brief  review  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's needs  and  experiences  to  date  on 
the  utilization  of  air  taxi  type  operations. 

i2i  The  department's  procurement  pro- 
cedures now  in  effect. 

(3)  The  volume  and  types  of  services  now 
being  provided. 

(4)  Anticipated  needs  for  these  services  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

(51  Development  of  plans  for  future  uti- 
lization of  these  services. 

(6)  Discussion  period  during  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  seek  comments 
and  constructive  suggestions  from  the  com- 
muter airline  operator. 

All  mail  carrying  by  commuter  airlines 
currently  is  without  subsidy  and  is  con- 
ducted under  negotiated  term  contracts 
based  on  biddins;. 

During  the  Washington  meeting,  officers 
.»nd  board  members  met  to  discuss  new  ways 
of  putting  over  a  five-point  program  de- 
signed to  give  greater  recognition,  prestige 
and  security  to  the  association's  member 
airline  companies. 

This  program  calls  for  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tinctive name  for  the  commuter  industry,  to 
be  agreed  upon  and  recognized  by  govern- 
ment agencies.  (The  CAB  late  last  year  re- 
fused to  give  official  sanction  to  the  term 
•third  level  air  lines.")  It  looks  forward  to 
the  imposition  of  specific  regulations  on  com- 
muters and  scheduled  air  taxi  operations 
by  the  CAB.  which  so  far  has  ducked  regula- 
tion of  these  carriers  apart  from  general 
aviation. 

Two  other  program  points:  compulsory  lia- 
bility insurance  with  a  minimum  liability 
of  $75,000  a  p.issenger  for  all  commuters  and 
scheduled  air  taxi  operators,  and  the  regu- 
lar reporting  of  routes  and  traffic  to  the  CAB 
bv  these  carriers.  The  CAB  already  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  Part  298  of  its  ec- 
onomic regulations  so  as  to  require  all  air 
taxi  operators,  scheduled  and  non-scheduled, 
to  carry  this  amount  of  insurance  and  also 
to  register  annually.  Registration  would  in- 
clude filing  of  schedules,  but  not  traffic  re- 
ports. 

Finally,  the  Association  of  Commuter  Air- 
hres  will  seek  to  work  out  some  specific  form 
of  route  protection  not  requiring  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, which  normally  calls  for  a  minimum 
investment  of  $25,000. 

Merrill  .Xrmour.  executive  director  of  the 
association,  who  is  a  former  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  .md  assistant  chief  examiner  of 
the  CAB.  believes  that  the  board  has  power 
to  do  this  at  present  under  its  power  to  pre- 
vent "wasteful  and  destructive  competition." 

It  was  brought  out  by  Gillilland  and  others 
attending  the  Washington  annual  meeting 
that  although  the  CAB  as  of  now  refuses 
to  regulate  the  commuters  or  recognize  them 
as  genuine  small  airlines  rather  than  part 
of  general  aviation,  its  policy  long  has  been 
one  of  strong  encouragement.  As  long  ago  as 
1952  it  adopted  Part  298,  which  reclassified 
small  irregular  air  carriers  as  air  taxi  opera- 
tors and  permitted  for  the  first  time,  the 
conducting  by  these  of  scheduled  services 
within  the  then  48  contiguous  stat«s. 

TWO    STEPS    OF    CAB    ENCOURAGEMENT 

Two  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by 
the  board  since  1961  to  encourage  operators 
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of  small  aircraft  have  been  the  extension  of 
the  air  taxi  regulation  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod and  the  provision  of  blanket  authority 
to  carry  mall  in  markets  not  served  by  cer- 
tificated trunk  and  regional  carriers.  Gillil- 
land says : 

"These  steps  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  less 
than  strong  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  the  potential  of  the  small  aircraft 
operators  in  our  air  transport  system.  Of 
hardly  less  significance  were  Board  decisions 
to  withdraw  the  limitation  on  scheduled 
service  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  domestic 
markets  served  by  certificated  air  carriers 
with  small  equipment." 

After  being  petitioned  last  year  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Board  estab- 
lished an  expedited  procedure  applicable  to 
the  institution  of  mail  service  by  air  taxis. 
both  scheduled  and  non-scheduled. 

The  good  will  and  encouragement  being 
offered  to  commuters  by  the  trunks  was  un- 
derlined at  the  Washington  meeting  by  the 
presence  of  such  talent  as  W.  J.  Cotter  and 
Gerald  Larkey,  interline  sales  chiefs  respec- 
tively at  TWA  and  Continental.  As  much  as 
eO'^r  to  BO'ic  of  commuter  passengers  in- 
terline with  trunks  and  reglonals.  the  ses- 
sion was  told. 

Main  thrust  of  the  discussion  focused  on 
interline  passenger  handling — reservations, 
baggage,  ticketing  and  how  the  trunks  might 
help  the  commuters  train  personnel  to  bet- 
ter handle  these  vital  functions.  The  import- 
ance of  current  listings  in  the  Official  Airline 
Guide  QRE  also  was  stressed.  One  commuter 
airline  reported  a  60 ""r  loss  of  traffic  one 
month  when  its  listing  Inadvertently  was 
omitted  from  the  OAG. 

More  than  50  commuter  airlines  and 
scheduled  air  taxis  now  have  interline  agree- 
ments with  larger  carriers.  TWA's  Cotter  told 
them  during  his  presentation: 

"There  is  only  one  reason  we  sign  an 
interline  agreement  and  that  is  to  make  it 
easier  to  move  by  air.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  air  industry." 
Cotter  brought  out  that  a  great  many  of 
the  commuter  airlines  do  not  at  present  have 
"two-way  bilateral"  interline  agreements  and 
therefore  do  not  ticket  on  the  scheduled  car- 
rier or  check  baggage  through,  the  traffic  flow 
in  these  cases  being  from  the  trunk  to  the 
commuter.  He  pointed  out  that  commuters 
should  adopt  a  uniform  type  ticket  and  have 
a  standard  baggage  check  ticket  if  they 
wished  the  traffic  flow  to  become  a  two-way 
street. 

During  1968,  the  following  will  serve  as  of- 
ficers of  the  association:  Terence  O.  Den- 
nison  of  Apache  Airlines,  president;  Karl  P. 
Baldwin  of  Air  Wisconsin,  VP;  Joseph  C. 
Whitney  of  Executive  Airlines,  secretary; 
Paul  G.  Delman  of  Commuter  Airlines, 
treasurer.  The  directors  at  large  are  Leo  H. 
Layden  of  Yankee  Airlines  and  George  N. 
Bailey  of  Hub  Airlines.  In  addition  to  being 
executive  director  Armour  .serves  as  the  as- 
socii'.tion's  gieneral  counsel. 


Urban  Problemi  Must  Be  Solved  by 
Community 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
across  the  country  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  turn  to  Washington  for  solu- 
tions to  problems — no  matter  what  these 
problems  are.  But  it  is  apparent  to  us, 
who  have  been  studying  the  problems  of 
the  metropolitan  areas,  that  only  local 
initiative  in  the  final  analysis  can  solve 
the  crises  of  our  cities. 
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Consequently,  it  was  with  a  preat  deal 
of  interest  that  I  read  the  remarks  made 
by  Allan  Shivers,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Speakins?  before  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu- 
ti\es,  Mr.  Shivers  warned  that  without 
!i)cal'  leadership,  communities  will  find 
themselves  in  trouble  "no  matter  how 
many  Federal  gravy  trains  come  in  and 
unload." 

I  feel  that  appeals  to  local  leaders  for 
local  action,  such  as  was  made  the  other 
nisht  in  Memphis,  should  not  go  un- 
heeded. 

The  important  feature  of  the  national 
chamber's  point  of  view  is  that  they  are 
providing  assistance  to  business  and 
other  community  groups  on  how  better 
coordinated  community  action  can  be  or- 
ganized. The  national  chamber  recently 
imveiled  a  program  called  "Forward 
America,"  which  is  based  on  8  years'  ex- 
perience in  working  with  communities  to 
organize  effective  action  involving 
groups,  ranging  from  business  to  labor  to 
civil  rights. 

The  national  chamber  has  translated 
that  experience  into  concrete  suggestions 
on  how  effective  local  action  can  be  or- 
ganized to  solve  problems. 

Mr.  Shivers  has  thrown  out  a  real  chal- 
len-^e  to  local  community  leaders  and  I 
commend  his  remarks  for  your  serious 
consideration.  His  speech  in  Memphis 
follows:  _ 

■you 'RE    THE     DOCTOK 

,By    Allan   Shivers,   president.    Chamber   of 
Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes) 
The  benefits  of  living  in  a  free  and  wealthy 
country  like  ours  In  these  advanced  times 
are  obtained  mostly  by  community  effort. 

We  crowd  up  and  live  by  systems  so  that 
machines  can  serve  us  better.  We  fit  our- 
selves into  close  time  schedules  and  work  In 
space  parcelled  out  by  the  square  foot. 

We  can't  go  our  individual  ways  as  freely 
as  we  once  did  if  we  want  to  live  modernly. 
We  must  operate  within  regular  orbits  and 
share  our  conveniences  with  others.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  steady  demand  to  maintain  a  super- 
market or  an  expressway  or  a  television 
station. 

There  isn't  much  action  any  more  out  at 
the  kind  of  country  crossroad  where  Ameri- 
cans once  gathered  to  "fire  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world".  It's  what  happens  in  com- 
munities that  counts  now. 

Here  is  where  progress  is  filtered  down  to 
us  in  practical  forms.  All  the  new  ideas  and 
methods  and  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology don't  mean  much  to  us  until  they  hit 
our  towns. 

Not  until  the  new  knowledge  is  taught  in 
our  schools  can  our  children  share  it. 

And  perhaps  not  until  some  confessed, 
desperate  criminal  is  turned  loose  in  our 
community  on  a  flimsy  technical  rule  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
do  we  realize  how  far  we  have  been  carried 
by  the  new  ideas  of  social  justice. 

Because  we  do  so  much  community  living, 
that's  where  the  troubles  of  our  times  have 
concentrated.  It's  why  you  Chamber  Execu- 
tives are  knee-deep  in  problems. 

The  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween law  and  order,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
free  speech,  on  the  other — an  issue  that  we 
thought  was  solved  when  the  American  form 
of  government  was  agreed  upon— is  now  be- 
ing fought  out  In  your  streets.  Treason  and 
incitement  to  riot  are  being  preached  openly 
and  the  demagogues  dare  your  community 
to  interfere. 
Your  disadvantaged  people  are  being  over- 
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fed  on  political  jiromlscs  until  they  become 
unduly  expectant  and  sometimes  riotous. 

Strikes  against  the  pubhc  welfare,  against 
the  soundness  of  our  economic  system  and 
the  value  of  our  .savings,  even  agaiUit  the 
most  vital  community  bervlces,  plague  one 
city  after  another  Worse  yet.  there  isn't  any 
remedy  in  sight  because  Washington  is  not 
lifting  a  finger  to  ref..rm  the  one-sided  ad- 
ministration of  labor  law. 

Instead  of  -etting  the  kind  of  help  you 
need  from  Washington  to  deal  with  your 
problems,  vou  .^re  l>eing  encourasied  to  .shove 
them  .iside  for  federal  trcauncnt  There's 
a  new  297-paL;e  o.il.iloi.^ue  c.iUcd.  'The  Vice 
President's  Handbook  tor  Local  Ollicials." 
Ustmy;  hundreds  of  ways  the  federal  bureau- 
crats are  .ible  ..nd  .uixious  to  do  your  town 
over. 

Were  an  urban  people,  a  nation  of  com- 
munities—.md  we're  cheating  ourselves  if  we 
don't  do  evervthing  pos.slble  to  see  that  our 
(,wn  lommunitv  is  well  organized,  expertly 
presided  over,  and  lully  up-io-d.ite.  Tlie  qual- 
ity "i  I'X-al  leadership  is  of  ilie  utmost  im- 
portance, not  oulv  bccau.ie  of  what  it  can 
do  to  improve  living  conditions,  but  also 
because  we  depend  on  strong,  independent 
local  leaders  to  stop  the  h-ystem.zing  process 
where  it  is,  and  where  it  belongs.  It's  one 
thin;j  to  be  a  nation  of  communities.  It  would 
be  .-omethlng  far  different  lo  be  the  com- 
munities of  a  nation,  all  thrown  together  into 
bureaucratic  molds  under  cenUal  supervision. 
What  good  would  our  home  towns  be  to 
us  then?  ^  ,   , 

Each  city's  problems  need  deep  and  careful 
diagnosis,  as  vou  with  your  involvements 
probably  know  better  than  anyone  else  You 
have  made  the  studies.  You  know  what's 
wrong  You  are  busy  with  those  leaders  of 
your  communitv  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
improvements.  Your  problem  is.  you  need 
more  help,  with  more  people  involved. 

No  city  which  has  had  a  not  is  saying 
that  it  did  evervthing  i)Ossible  to  prevent  it. 
Detroit  thought  it  had  done  enough,  but 
now  it  knows  better.  Wherever  there  was 
trouble  last  summer,  a  lot  more  is  being 
found  to  do  now  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
its  happening  again. 

If  the  full  local  treatment  could  be  applied 
somewhere;  if  it  were  possible  to  produce  the 
ideal;  we  would  see  every  group  and  every 
center  of  influence  in  the  community  puUing 
together  wholeheartedly  in  a  program  of 
action  worked  out  by  mutual  agreement. 
There  would  be  no  waste  of  resources.  No 
facilities  would  be  overlooked.  Everybody 
with  useful  talents,  ideas  and  enthusiasm 
would  be  pitching  m  to  produce  a  brighter, 
happier  and  more  prosperous  community. 

This  is  what  the  National  Chamber  is  try- 
ing to  promote  with  its  Forward  America 
process  which  our  Board  approved  last  month. 
It's  a  plan  for  solving  local  problems  through 
the  united  efforts  of  all  groups  willing  to 
cooperate  within  the  community— business, 
labor,  civil  rights,  religious,  education,  and 
all  the  rest.  We  don't  think  it  is  possible  to 
get  unanimity  anvwhere.  but  we  do  beheve 
you  can  get  results  that  wUl  outshine  all 
i,he  demonstration  and  experimental  cities 
that  the  planners  in  Washington  are  now 
dreaming  about. 

And  what  dreams  they  are!  Some  of  the 
diagrams  on  which  federal  money  is  being 
spent  look  like  plans  for  paradise  reincar- 
nated' The  only  trouble  is  that  people  don't 
want  to  live  there,  under  the  Socialistic  type 
of  management  that  would  be  in  store  for 
them.  That's  something  to  remember  about 
the  model  cities  program  now  making  the 
rounds.  WTiat  is  vour  city  going  to  look  like 
when  the  federal  people  are  through?  Are 
vour  own  particular  top  priority  needs  going 
to  be  taken  care  of.  or  will  they  be  pui  aside 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  availab'.e  fed- 
eral funds  for  other  purposes,  leaving  yotir 
problem  areas  still  further  out  of  joint? 

Most  of  what  you  are  doing  no'w  seems  to 
me  to  be  on  target. 
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I'm  on  difficult  and  d.ingerous  ground  in 
reaching  out  for  examples  from  this  plat- 
furni.  where  there  Is  so  much  to  choose  from. 
But  1  11  take  tust  one  type  of  problem — con- 
solidating eitv  and  county  governments. 
Much  could  be  said  about  what  Nashville, 
and  also  Miami  .aid  Dade  County  did  some- 
time btick.  and  now  we  jec  Jacksonville  al.so 
movlnp  into  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Those  were  irreat  Jobs,  and  -so  are  the  ef- 
forts others  of  you  are  making  in  that  direc- 
tion. ^  ,  ,  J 
There  is.  of  course,  much  more  involved 
than  tity-couniv  consolidations  when  it 
comes  todphninc  and  reaehing  out  to  en- 
compass v'.ur  whole  community  problem 
area  Regional  i  ooperatlon  may  be  necessary, 
and  that,  too,  is  happening  In  places  I  know 
about  in  Texas. 

The  Houst..n  Chamber  holds  regular  meet- 
ings I  believe,  with  30  or  more  Chambers 
in  liiat  viciiiltv.  and  the  Fort  Worth  Cham- 
ber has  shown  its  ability  to  get  action  over 
a  y-countv  area. 

If  you  can  top  this- and  perhaps  some  of 
you  ian— Id  like  to  hear  about  your  pro- 
gram. I'll  talk  about  it  the  next  time. 

No  matter  how  far  we  range,  however,  our 
( ities  will  not  i>e  cured  Ijy  treating  just  what 
appears  on  the  .■-urface.  because  some  of 
them,  even  .■^mailer  ones,  are  aching  deep 
inside.  Thev  need  treatment  in  depth  lor 
basic  people  problems — hardcore  poverty. 
lack  of  education  and  .skills,  lost  hope— that 
underlie  the  surlace  blight. 

The  Charlotte  Chamber  has  added  a  Hu- 
man Relations  Department  to  its  staff.  .'\re 
you  doing  anvlhmg  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion and  job  training  for  those  who  need  it. 
and  are  vou  looking  out  for  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  matters  arising  in  your 
communitv? 

Or  do  the  Easter  Egg  Roll  and  Dollar  Day 
projects  leave  vou  enough  time  for  that? 

Are     vou     promoting     internal     economic 
growth  its  well  as  new  smokestacks? 
It's  a  new  dav  in  urban  America. 
Revolutionary  events  are  taking  place,  bot^ 
for  ^'ood  and  evil. 

The  good  is  coming  to  those  with  strong 
local  leadership,  and  the  others  are  going 
to  find  themselves  in  trouble,  no  matter  how 
many  federal  gravy  trains  come  in  and  un- 
load. 

You're  a  professional  mobillzer.  Your  expe- 
rience, vour  credentials  put  you  in  a  class 
far  ahead  of  the  patent  medicine  peddlers. 
For  whatever  alls  your  community,  you're 
the  d(x:tor.  So  treat  your  patient  with  con- 
cerns lust  as  broad  as  the  politician's,  and 
also  as  deep  as  the  moralist's,  and  as  tall  as 
tomorrow's  dreams. 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  good  times. 


Attwater  Prairie  Chicken  Refuge 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  of 
America's  vanishing  wildlife  species,  the 
Attwater  prairie  chicken,  will  be  pre- 
served if  efforts  underway  near  Colum- 
bus. Tex.,  are  successful. 

Here,  on  a  3.400-acre  refuge  in  the 
Bernard  Prairies,  an  international  proj- 
ect has  been  launched  to  save  the  nearly 
extinct  bird. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund,  the  U.3. 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
other  States  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  Colorado  SoU  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  of  Texas  are  cooperating  in 
developing  the  refuge  to  preserve  the  Att- 
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water  prairie  chicken  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  Americans. 

A  member  of  the  grouse  family  and  a 
near  relative  of  the  heath  hen  which 
formerly  ranged  in  New  England,  the 
Attwater  prairie  chicken  once  flourished 
in  the  flat,  tall  grass  coastal  plains  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Millions  of  the 
buff-colored  birds  once  filled  the  air  with 
their  resonant  booming  and  performed 
their  strange,  spectacular  courtship 
dance.  Now  only  about  a  thousand 
remain. 

SCS  conservationists  provided  soils 
data  and  land-capability  maps.  They 
also  helped  develop  a  consei-vation  plan 
for  the  refuge  to  guide  application  of 
practices  needed  to  improve  food  and 
cover  for  the  wildlife,  locate  good  sites 
for  ponds,  and  protect  the  property  from 
erosion. 

The  plan  is  now  being  put  into  effect, 
helping  retain  those  haunting  hollow 
notes  at  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  Att- 
water Prairie  Chicken  Refuge. 


The  Fate  of  American  POW's  in  Vietnam 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cal- 
lous disregard  by  Hanoi  for  the  humane 
standards  of  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  is  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  The  Penta- 
gon has  confirmed  that  as  of  March  9. 
1968,  there  are  253  Americans  known  to 
be  prisoners  and  an  additional  835 
thought  to  be  prisoners  but  officially  list- 
ed as  missing  ui  action. 

The  fate  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
in  Vietnam  was  the  subject  of  a  trench- 
ant article  by  Col.  Bryce  F.  Denno,  U.S. 
Army,  retired.  Writing  in  the  February 
Air  Force  magazine.  Colonel  Denno,  who 
is  now  director  of  instruction  at  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Institute  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  observed  that  Hanoi  is  refusing  to 
recognize  that  our  captured  servicemen 
are  in  fact  prisoners  of  war  and  entitled 
to  the  protections  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Colonel  Denno  draws  a  sound  legal 
argimient  in  pointing  out  that  Hanoi's 
resei-vations  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
can  deny  our  pilots  their  protected  sta- 
tus as  prisoners  of  war  only  after  their 
trial,  in  accordance  with  all  the  judicial 
guarantees  which  the  Conventions  pro- 
vide, and  after  their  conviction.  Hanoi 
has  never  tried  these  men,  but  ha.s  arbi- 
trarily denied  them  the  status  which  tliey 
should  enjoy  as  qualified  prisoners  of 
war. 

Colonel  Denno  discusses  also  the  in- 
furiating double  standard  of  prisoner-of- 
war  treatment  which  exists  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  recognizing 
as  legitimate  prisoners  of  war,  captured 
Vietcong  who  habitually  make  military 
capital  of  concealing  their  identity  as 
combatants,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemy  brands  as  war  criminals  our 
pilots  who  wear  uniforms,  fly  plainly 
marked  aircraft,  and  who  attack  legiti- 
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mate  military  targets  so  well  recognized 
as  such  that  the  enemy  has  deployed 
with  maximum  economy  his  aircraft 
forces  to  defend  them. 

A  caption  in  one  of  the  photographs 
accompanying  Colonel  Denno's  article 
points  out  that  the  Communists  have  re- 
garded the  men  captured  by  United 
States  and  Republic  of  Vietnam  troops 
with  great  callousness,  making  no  effort 
to  try  to  regain  them.  "They  must,  there- 
fore, consider  our  continuing  efforts  to 
have  our  men  released  as  the  height  of 
sentimentality.  " 

Americans  in  this  war  have  pursued 
ceaselessly  the  repatriation  efforts  that 
have  accompanied  every  war  in  which 
we  have  fought.  We  have  provided  finan- 
cial assistance  to  released  or  escaped 
servicemen,  in  the  last  two  wars,  at  least, 
in  the  foiTn  of  per  diem  compensation 
for  the  period  of  their  captivity. 

My  bill,  H.R.  15545,  which  would  pro- 
vide up  to  S3  a  day  compensation  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State,  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

I  am  apprised  that  reports  on  this  bill 
can  be  expected  fairly  soon,  which  could 
pave  the  way  for  at  least  a  modiciun  of 
after-tlie-fact  compensation  for  those  of 
our  Americans  who  are  undergoing  the 
treatment  described  in  the  article  by 
Colonel  Denno. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Fate   of  American   POW's  in   Vietnam 
(By  Col.  Bryce  P   Denno,  tJ.S.  Army,  retired) 

(The  fate  of  the  estimated  200  American 
prisoners  of  war.  most  of  them  pilots  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam,  held  by  the  Com- 
munists is  in  grave  doubt.  The  enemy  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
ctiooses  to  treat  our  pilots  as  "war  criminals," 
using  them  as  pawns  in  the  political  game 
they  are  playing  to  pressure  the  US  into  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam.  But  attempts  are  being 
made  to  establish  their  right  to  humane 
treatment,  and.  as  the  Communists  become 
convinced  of  our  determination,  perhaps  the 
prisoners  will  become  less  useftil  to  them.) 

In  the  fading  clays  of  World  War  II,  my  in- 
fantry battalion  sped  through  disintegrating 
German  defenses  to  recapture  a  dozen  Amer- 
ican airmen.  As  we  gave  them  all  the  steak 
and  beer  they  could  manage,  they  described 
their  reactions  during  captivity.  "We  never 
had  a  doubt."  they  said,  "that  the  war  would 
end  in  victory  and  that  we'd  eventually  be 
freed. "  Never  a  doubt. 

But  there  is  probably  grave  doubt  concern- 
ing their  future  in  the  minds  of  the  esti- 
mated 200  American  prisoners  of  war,  most 
of  them  airmen,  who  today  languish  in  prison 
camps  of  North  Vietnam  or  Viet  Cong-con- 
trolled South  V'ietnam  There  is  also  doubt 
and  anxiety  among  their  relatives  and  friends 
here  at  home  For  the  enemy  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  ignore  many  explicit  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  regarding 
prisoners  of  war — Conventions  which  he 
signed  and  agreed  to  honor.  At  least  three 
American  prisoners  have  been  executed  in 
■reprisal" — expressly  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
ventions. Others  have  been  tortured  and  mur- 
dered. Some  appear  to  have  been  brain- 
washed in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Korea. 
The  enemy  has  adamantly  refused  to  re- 
patriate seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 
He  has  denied  prisoners  the  solace  of  pack- 
ages or  even  mail  from  home.  He  has  dis- 
dained replying  to  requests  that  neutral  ob- 
servers, such  as  members  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  be  permitted  to 
inspect  the  prisoners,  as  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions provide. 

North  Vietnam   (as  part  of  Vietnam)   ac- 
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ceded  to  the  Conventions  on  November  14, 
1953.  The  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet 
Cong)  refuses  to  recognize  the  Conventions 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  not  a  party  to 
the  deliberations  that  led  to  their  formula- 
tion. However,  since  Hanoi  controls  the  NLF, 
it  Is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Viet  Cong 
would  follow  practices  concerning  prisoners 
observed  by  North  Vietnam.  What  specifi- 
cally are  key  provisions  of  the  Conventions, 
why  are  some  of  them  difficult  to  apply  in 
the  Vietnamese  War,  how  are  they  observed 
by  participants  in  that  war,  and,  especially, 
what  appear  to  be  future  prospects  for  our 
prisoners  of  war? 

THE  FOUR  GENEVA   CONVENTIONS 

There  are  four  separate  Conventions  in- 
cluded in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949. 
The  First  and  Second  deal  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  field  and  at  sea.  The  Third 
Convention  relates  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  Fourth,  inspired  by  the 
crimes  against  noncombatants  perpetrated 
during  World  War  II,  deals  with  the  "protec- 
tion of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war."  As 
one  renowned  international  jurist  has  ex- 
plained in  commenting  on  the  Conventions, 
"Every  person  in  enemy  hands  must  have 
some  status  under  international  law:  he  is 
either  a  prisoner  of  war  and  as  such,  covered 
by  the  Third  Convention,  a  civilian  covered 
by  the  Fourth  Convention,  or,  again,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  who  is  covered  by  the  First  Conven- 
tion. There  is  no  intermediate  status;  nobody 
in  enemy  hands  can  be  outside  the  law." 
(Italics  in  the  original.) 

There  are  twenty  articles  common  to  all 
Four  Conventions.  Of  these.  Article  2  speci- 
fies that  the  Conventions  will  apply  in  case 
of  an  armed  conflict  among  those  who  have 
signed  the  Conventions  even  though  a  state 
of  war  may  not  have  been  recognized  by  one 
of  them.  Article  3  spells  out  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  treatment  to  be  afforded 
prisoners  taken  in  a  war  "not  of  an  inter- 
national character."  This  article  is  of  special 
import  in  light  of  the  position  taken  by 
North  Vietnam  and  others  that  the  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam  is  essentially  a  "civil  war." 
Article  85  of  the  Third  Convention  has  also 
figured  prominently  in  the  Vietnam  War.  It 
provides  that  "Prisoners  of  War  prosecuted 
under  the  laws  of  the  Detaining  Powers  for 
acts  committed  prior  to  capture  shall  retain. 
even  if  convicted,  the  benefits  of  the  present 
Convention."  Communist  countries  adhering 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  (including  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam)  have  en- 
tered reservations  concerning  this  Article. 
These  reservations,  which  constitute  a  focal 
point  of  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  the  enemy,  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  Vietnam  War  represents  the  first 
significant  "trial  by  combat"  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  When  the  Korean  War  erupted, 
only  a  handful  of  nations  had  ratified  them. 
(The  United  States  ratified  in  1956.1  True, 
the  ConvMtions  provided  certain  guidelines 
which  participants  in  the  Korean  War  recog- 
nized genejally,  but  there  had  been  no  time 
to  establish  implementing  machinery  and 
procedures.  Thus,  there  was  little  in  the 
way  of  precedent  established  during  Korea 
to  assist  in  applying  the  Conventions  to 
Vietnam.  To  compound  the  problem.  Viet- 
nam's war  is  an  especially  complex,  am- 
biguotis.  and  confusing  conflict,  from  both 
a  military  and  a  political  viewpoint. 

To  begin  with,  the  Vietnam  War  is  really 
two  separate  and  totally  dissimilar  wars.  In 
the  North,  the  contest  consists  primarily  of 
combat  between  American  land-  and  sea- 
based  aircraft  and  North  Vietnamese  air  de- 
fense units.  Republic  of  Vietnam  aircraft 
and  occasional  enemy  planes  are  also  in- 
volved. This  war  is  comparable  to  conven- 
tional wars  of  the  past. 

By  contrast,  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
a  classic  war  of  insurgency,  in  which  both 
sides  strive  not  only  to  gain  the  support  of 
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the  people  but  use  the  people  as  a  primary 
instrument  In  waging  the  war.  The  P"n<-h 
authority    on     wars    of    insurgency,    David 
Galula    stresses  the  inevitability  of  civilian 
participation  in  such  a  war  In  these  terms: 
■         every  citizen,  whatever  his  wish.  Is  or 
will    be    directly    involved   in    it    la    war    of 
insurgency]  by  the  insurgent  who  needs  him 
uid   cannot  afford   to   let  him  remain  neu- 
tral "  The  employment  of  civilians  who  are 
p.rt-time   soldiers  by   the   NLF  in   Vietnam 
has  blurred  the  distinction  between  civUlans 
(subject    to    the    Fourth    Convention)     and 
full-time  soldiers  of  Viet  Cong  regular  units 
and  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam   (subject 
to  the  Third  Convention).  A  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  ensuing  problem  in  the  field  is 
indicated  by  this  quotation  from  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Military  Assistance  Command  in 
Vietnam    (MACV)  :    "The    Prisoner    of    War 
Convention    is   difficult   to   apply    when    the 
enemy  soldier,  clad  in  black  pajamas  and  a 
coolie   hat,   wraps  his   weapon    in   oil   cloth, 
buries  it  in  a  rice  paddy  during  the  day.  and 
becomes  a  soldier  only  at  night." 

A  second  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  War  com- 
plicating application  of  the  Conventions 
stems  from  the  diametrically  opposed  views 
of  the  war  held  by  participants.  The  United 
States  portrays  the  war  as  a  defense  of  an 
essentially  separate  state.  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  and  others  are  assisting 
in  that  defense  at  the  request  of  the  Repub- 
lic By  contrast,  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  describe  the  war 
as  a  "clvU  war"  with  "agents  of  the  United 
States"  in  the  South  who  are  resisting  Viet- 
nam's legally  constituted  government  in 
Hanoi.  According  to  Hanoi,  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  war  Is  "illegal"  and 
our  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  are  "crim- 
inal "  These  divergent  views  Influence  fun- 
damentally and  inevitably  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Convention  as  they  apply  in 
Vietnam. 


EFFORTS    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    RED    CROSS 

The  conflict  in  these  interpretations  sur- 
faced in  the  summer  of  1965  when  the  Vice 
President  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the   Red   Cross.   Jacques  Freymond,   sent  a 
letter  to  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,   the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  In 
his   letter,   Freymond   noted    that   hostilities 
north  and  south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel 
had  reached  such  proportion  that  "there  can 
be  no  doubt  they  constitute  an  armed  con- 
flict to  which  the  regulations  of  humanitar- 
ian law  as  a  whole  should  be  applied."  Re- 
marking that   all   addresses  were   bound   by 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949.  he  reminded 
them   of    their   responsibilities.   Further,   he 
requested   all   parties    to   Inform    him   as   to 
what  measures  they  planned  to  take  in  re- 
sponse  to   his   letter.   In   reply,   the   United 
States    and    the    Republic    of    Vietnam    ex- 
pressed  their   willingness    and    readiness    to 
abide  by  the  Conventions.  As  indicated  pre- 
viously,  the   NLF  retorted   that   it  did   not 
consider   itself   bound   by    the    Conventions 
since  it  had  not  participated  in  their  formu- 
lation. Further,  it  explained  that  the  Con- 
ventions contained  provisions  which  "corre- 
sponded  neither   with    its    action    |sic|    nor 
with  the  organization  of  its  armed  forces.' 
Nonetheless,  it  declared  it  was  observing  a 
"humane  and  charitable  policy"  toward  pris- 
oners falling  into  its  hands. 

Preymond's  letter  to  North  V^letnam 
opened  a  political  and  propaganda  Pandora's 
box  "As  all  the  world  is  aware,"  wrote  Hanoi 
in  response,  "the  United  States  government 
and  its  agents  in  Saigon  are  engaged  in  com- 
mitting crimes  in  their  war  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  undermining  peace,  violating  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.  and  perpetrating 
acts  against  humanity."  Specifically.  North 
Vietnam  accused  the  United  States  of  bomb- 
ing indiscriminately  in  North  Vietnam  ".  .  . 
hospitels,  schools,  road  transport  stations, 
markets,   villages,   fishing   vessels,   churches, 
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pagodas,  etc  ,  massacring  large  numbers  of 
innocent  civilians,  and  violating  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  August  12,  1949.  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  victims  of  war,  as  well  as  other 
rules  of  war."  It  dubbed  these  actions  "acts 
of  piracy  "  The  pilots  involved  were  "major 
criminals  caught  in  flagrante  delicto  and  lia- 
ble for  Judgment  in  accordance  with  the  l.iws 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  .  .  ." 
With  regard  to  the  war  in  .South  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  accused  the  United  States  and  "its 
agents  in  Saigon"  of  "undertaking  a  war  of 
great  atrocity,  employing  against  the  civilian 
population  arms  and  methods  of  warfare 
which  have  for  long  been  prohibited  by  in- 
ternational law." 

Alarmed   bv  Hanoi's  threatening  attitude 
toward  our  captured  pilots,  the  United  States 
quickly  protested  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Red  Cross.  In  turn,  the  Com- 
mittee   invited  ".  .  .  the    attention    of    the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  provl- 
-.lons  of  the  Convention  relative  to  judicial 
proceedings  which  the  Detaining  Power  may 
lake  against  prisoners  of  war."  The  Commit- 
tee  was  referring  particularly   to  Article  85 
of    the   Third    Convention,   described    previ- 
ously, which  dealt  with  the  protection  to  be 
alforded  prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  for  acts 
committed    before    their   capture.    In    reply, 
Hanoi   !;ent  the   International   Committee  a 
Declaration  by  the  Red  Cross  of  North  Viet- 
nam  This  Declaration  quoted  Hanoi's  reser- 
vation on  Article  85:   "The  Democratic  Re- 
public  of  Vietnam  will  not  allow   prisoners 
of  war  pursued  and  condemned  under  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  the  International  Court 
of    Nuremberg    for   war   crimes   and    crimes 
against  mankind  to  benefit  from  the  protec- 
tion of   the  present  agreement."    (It  added 
that  the  American  prisoners  were  being  given 
"the  most  humane  treatment.")  In  adamant 
terms,    the   Declaration   announced    Hanoi's 
intention  to  apply  the  quoted  reservation  to 
our  captured  pilots. 

To  date,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  V  let- 
nam   has   not   deviated   one  Inch   from  this 
basic  position.  It  has  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that,  although  our  captured  pilots  will 
be     treated     humanely,  ".  .  .  they    cannot, 
however,  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  is,  in 
fact    of   the  opinion  that   the  bombing  at- 
tacks constitute  crimes  for  which  these  pris- 
oners will  have  to  answer  before  the  courts, 
and    that    the    Third    Geneva    Convention 
(prisoners  of  war)    is  consequently  not  ap- 
plicable to  them.  ..."  J  .w   » 
In  the  summer  of  1966.  It  appeared  that 
Hanoi  was  preparing"  to  follow  through  on 
its  threat  to  try  our  captured  flyers  for  war 
crimes.    Some    were    paraded    through    the 
streets  of  Hanoi  amidst  the  verbal  abuse  of 
spectators.    The    possibility    that    prisoners 
might  be  executed  appeared  very  real.  Then 
the  whole  matter  was  dropped  as  quickly  as 
it  had  been  raised.  In  early  August.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  announced  his  intention  to  continue 
to  pursue  a  "humanitarian  course  "  with  the 
downed  flyers.  "No  trial  in  view."  he  cabled 
in  answer"  to  a  question  on  the  subject. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  threat  to  our 
captured  airmen  has  disappeared.  It  is  raised 
automaticallv  with  every  claim  by  Hanoi  that 
our  bombing'  in  North  Vietnam  strikes  non- 
militarv  targets.  Further,  it  is  apparent  from 
analvsis  not  onlv  of  Hanoi's  statements  but 
of  propaganda  emanating  from  Peking,  Mos- 
cow Budapest,  and  other  Communist  capi- 
tals that  there  is  a  concerted  and  deliberate 
effort  to  brand  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  as  'war  criminals." 
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THE    AMERICAN    POSTTION 

The  American  position  concerning  the  sta- 
tus of  our  dovraed  flyers  has  been  presented 
in  a  comprehensive  Memorandum  to  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
dated  July  13.  1966.  and  titled  "Entitlement 
of  American  Military  Personnel  Held  by 
North  Vietnam  to  Treatment  as  Prisoners  of 
War   Under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 


Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War "  This  closelv  reasoned  paper  asserts 
that  there  is  a  de  iacto  war  in  Vietnam,  one 
phase  of  which  comprises  combat  between 
United  States  aircr.ift  and  North  Vietnamese 
antiaircraft  It  cites  Article  2  (common  to 
all  four  Conventions)  which  provides  that 
the  Third  Convention  will  apply  in  un  armed 
conflict  between  two  or  more  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is 
not  recognized  bv  one  of  them  As  uniformed 
members  of  the  armed  lorces.  the  Memoran- 
dum contends.  American  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  qualify  as  i)ri.soners  of  war  under 
the  Third  Convention 

The  Memorandum  takes  cognl/ance  of  the 
reservation  to  Article  85  of   the  Third  Con- 
vention   made    bv    the   Democratic    Republic 
of    Vietnam,    which    denied    benefit    of    the 
Convention  to  "war  criminals."  It  states  that 
this  reservation  docs  not  apply  to  our  cap- 
tured i>llots  who.  in  restricting  their  bomb- 
ing  to   military    targets   in   North   Vietnam, 
have  onlv  performed  'recognized  acts  of  war- 
fare "  Further    it  poinUs   out   that   the   res- 
ervation can  deny  our  pilots  their  protected 
•itatus  as  prisoners  of   war   only   alter  their 
trial    "in    accordance    with    all    the    Judicial 
guarantees  which  the  Convention  provides" 
and    after   their   convlcuon.    The    Memoran- 
dum challenges  the   contention   "that   mili- 
tary action  bv  the  United  States  is  unjusti- 
fied as  a  matter  of  law"  as  being  "neither 
correct    nor    relevant."    It    concludes    that 
"American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  .ire 
entitled   to  be   treated   as  prisoners  of   war. 
and  mere  allegations  of  criminality  cannot 
justify  depriving  them  of  such  treatment." 
The  United  States  is  in  a  strong  legal  posi- 
tion concerning  its  contention  that  our  cap- 
tured   pilots    cannot    be    deprived    of    their 
status  as  prisoners  of  war  until  after  their 
trial  and  conviction  as  war  criminals.  There 
is  an  international  war  in  progress  in  Viet- 
nam, our  pilots  are   uniformed   members  of 
our  armed  forces,  and  Hanoi's  reservation  to 
Article  85  of  the  Third  Convention  does  not 
entitle  the  North  Vietnamese  to  label  them 
"war   criminals  "   unless   and   until   a   proper 
trial  has  established  that  fact 

We  are  on  weaker  ground  when  counter- 
ing enemv  charges  that  we  are  hitting  non- 
military,  'as   well   as   military   targets.   Every 
combat  pilot  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  con- 
fining   his   bombs   to   military    targets    near 
nonmilitary   installations.   For   that   matter, 
every  ground  fighter  In  South  Vietnam  knows 
the  virtual  impossibility  of  avoiding  civilian 
casualties    while    fighting    on    a    battlefield, 
usually  selected  bv  the  enemy,  which  com- 
prises villages  and  towns.  In  a  press  confer- 
ence of  December  31.   1966.  President  John- 
son pointed  out  that  "inevitably  and  almost 
invariablv"  casualties  and  loss  of  life  among 
civilians  'result  from  bombing  attacks  against 
military   targets.   But  we  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  Hanoi   to  accept   (at  least  publicly) 
the  genuineness  of  our  expressed  Intentions 
to   restrict   our   attacks   to   military   targets 
To  the  contrary,  we  can  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue their  propaganda  that  we  are  deliber- 
ately bombing  nonmilitary  targets.  They  are 
taking   this   propaganda  stand   not  only   to 
turn  world  opinion  against  us.  but  probably 
also  in  hopes  of  stopping  the  bombing. 

The  problem  of  our  captured  pilots  in 
North  Vietman  has  ab.sorbed  American  at- 
tention because  they  represent  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  prisoners  of  var  and  because  of 
Hanoi's  threats  against  •:  cm.  However,  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  .var  in  South  Vietnam 
is  a  much  more  complicated  legal  matter,  af- 
fecting not  onlv  the  United  States  but  other 
Iree  world  forces,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  N'LF  and  ■volunteers"  from  North  Viet- 
nam A  major  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
elements  among  the  NLF  should  be  classed 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  categories  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces. '  members  of 
other  militias  and  members  of  other  volun- 
teer corps,  including  those  of  organized  re- 
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slstane«  movements,"  clTlllanB,  or  as  mem- 
bers in  other  categories,  such  as  spies  and 
saboteurs.  This  Is  a  jjractlcal  matter  since 
the  Conventions  prescribe  different  mini- 
mum standards  of  treatment  for  different 
categories.  And,  of  course,  spies  and  saboteurs 
can  be  tried  and  punished. 

In  this  dllenmia,  the  United  States  has 
chosen  to  lean  over  backward.  In  the  words 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  "eitendlng  prisoner-of-war 
treatment  to  all  Viet  Cong  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  regular  North  Vietnamese  units, 
whether  captured  In  combat  or  not,  as  long 
as  they  are  not  criminals,  spies,  saboteurs,  or 
terrorists."  While  doing  so,  we  have  con- 
ceded that  a  Viet  Cong  seldom  meets  the 
conditions  established  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions entitling  him  to  treatment  as  a 
member  of  an  armed  force.  These  conditions 
prescribe  that  members  of  "organized  re- 
sistance movements,"  such  as  the  Viet  Cong, 
must  ( I)  be  "commanded  by  a  person  respon- 
sible for  his  subordinates,"  (2)  have  "a  fixed 
distinctive  sign  recognizable  at  a  distance," 
(3)  carry  arms  "openly,"  and  (4)  conduct 
"their  operations  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war." 

DOtJBLE    ST.MrDAKD    OP    TREATMENT 

Thus  arises  the  Ironic  paradox  concerning 
the  double  standard  of  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Vietnam.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  recognizing  a«  legitimate  prisoners  of 
war  captured  Viet  Cong  who  habitually  make 
military  capital  of  concealing  their  identity 
as  combatants.  In  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  brands  as  "war  criminals"  our  pilots 
who  wear  uniforms,  fly  plainly  marked  air- 
craft, and  who  attack  legitimate  military 
targets  so  well  recognized  as  such  that  the 
enemy  has  disposed,  with  maximum  econ- 
omy, his  antiaircraft  forces  to  defend  them! 

We  m"*^"  no  bones,  of  course,  over  the 
fact  that  our  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
rights  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war  stems  from 
more  than  humanitarian  reasons,  although 
this  is  one  important  consideration.  It  also 
stems  from  the  urgent  requirement  that  we 
offer  the  enemy  no  possible  excuse  to  mis- 
treat our  prisoners  by  mistreating  or  neglect- 
ing hla.  The  war  In  Vietnam,  like  many  civil 
wars  and  like  many  wars  in  Asia,  has  wit- 
nessed displays  of  wanton  savagery  and 
cruelty  on  both  sides.  In  1965.  "bearing  in 
mind  the  many  photographs  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  press  showing  lU-treatment  of 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam."  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  locked 
Into  the  matter.  As  a  result,  it  recommended 
that  "authorities  distribute  copies  of  Geneva 
Conventions  among  armed  forces  and  give 
troops  liable  to  take  prisoners  Instruction 
In  conformity  with  the  Conventions."  It  is  at 
the  troop  level,  of  course,  where  prisoners 
are  most  often  mistreated,  frequently  in  the 
hot  blood  of  combat,  or  to  force  them  to 
divulge  Information  of  immediate  tactical 
value. 

The  US  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  have  compiled  with  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  The  Army  of  Vietnam, 
for  instance,  has  Issued  Instruction  cards  to 
its  troops  regarding  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. Each  soldier  is  supposed  to  carry  the 
card  on  his  person.  The  card  enjoins  the 
captors  to  "Treat  him  [the  prisoner]  hu- 
manely, protect  him,  do  not  mistreat,  tor- 
ture, or  humiliate  him.  If  the  captive  is  a 
woman,  treat  her  with  all  respect  due  her 
sex,  and  do  not  commit  violation  of  chastity 
and  virtue." 

When  the  status  of  an  enemy  prisoner 
captured  by  US  forces  is  in  doubt,  he  goes 
before  a  tribunal.  The  members  of  the 
tribunal  considered  evidence  provided  by 
the  capturing  force  outlining  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prisoner's  seizure.  Was  he  in 
uniform,  was  he  armed,  was  there  a  flreflght 
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in  progress  at  the  time?  If  the  tribunal  finds 
that  the  accused  Is  a  bona  flde  prisoner  of 
war.  he  Is  declared  as  such.  The  armed  forces 
of  other  friendly  natloma  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  also  have  procedures  for  distin- 
guishing prisoners  of  war  from  others  who 
do  not  enjoy  that  status. 

Tliere  are  currently  about  6,000  enemy 
prisoners  of  war — North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong — housed  in  six  prisoner-of-war 
camps  In  South  Vietnam.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  thousands  of  enemy  who 
have  surrendered  under  the  Chieu  Hoi 
or  "oppn-nrms"  program.  The  Army  of  Viet- 
nam administers  these  prisoner-of-war 
cunips.  I  There  are  also  American  advisory 
detachments  at  the  camps.)  This  arrange- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, which  provide  that  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  one  nation  may  be  transferred  to 
anotlier  which  is  a  party  to  the  Conventions 
and  is  both  willing  and  able  to  apply  their 
provisions.  Some  sick  and  wounded  enemy 
prisoners — again  under  the  terms  of  the 
Cnnventlons^have  been  delivered  to  North 
Vietnam'  at  the  Ben  Hal  River  bridge  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  North 
Vietnam  has  accepted  these  returnees — 
while  denying  any  responsibility  for  their 
presence  in  South  V^ietnam  or  even  recogniz- 
ing any  relationship  with  them. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    EXCHANGE     POW'8 

We  have,  of  course,  attempted  contin- 
uously to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  with  the 
enemy  as  we  did  when  the  Korean  Armistice 
was  declared.  Typical  of  recent  appeals  for 
such  an  exchange  was  one  issued  last  July 
from  the  White  House.  The  White  House 
statement  also  requested  anew  that  the  NLP 
and  North  Vietnam  permit  Impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoners  they  hold — as  we  permit 
inspection  by  neutrals  of  prisoners  held  by 
our  side.  Again,  the  plea  was  made  for  re- 
p.^trlatlon  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

To  date,  such  appeals  have  been  Ignored. 
This  does  not  mean  they  will  not  continue, 
or  that  the  plight  of  American  POWs  will  not 
continue  to  receive  high-level  attention.  In 
this  connection.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  announced  last  September  the 
formation  of  a  Defwirtment  of  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  Prisoner  of  War  Policy  chaired  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter- 
national Security  Affairs).  Its  membership 
Includes  the  military  ser%ice  Secretaries,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
others.  Its  aim,  working  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  governmental  agencies, 
is  to  ensure  that  our  POWs  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions 
and  to  eilect  their  final  repatriation. 

Prospects  for  this  repatriation  are  not 
bright.  True,  the  enemy  has  released  some 
of  our  POWs  m  a  trickle.  To  date  (November 
1967)  seven  US  servicemen,  two  US  civilians, 
and  one  Filipino  woman  have  been  freed  ,by 
the  NLP.  along  with  some  Vietnamese. 
Significantly,  no  officers,  especially  officer 
pilots  captured  in  North  Vietnam,  have  been 
released  by  the  enemy. 

There  are  at  least  two  main  factors  mili- 
tating against  any  major  POW  "deal"  with 
the  enemy  similar  to  that  which  prompted 
Castro  to  give  us  custody  of  Cubans  captured 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  First,  and  paramount.  Is 
the  political  factor  that  has  Inspired  the 
enemy  to  brand  our  captured  pilots  as  "war 
criminals."  As  Indicated  earlier,  North  Viet- 
nam has  striven  mightily  to  convince  the 
world  that  American  entry  into  Vietnam's 
•civil  war"  is  "illegal"  and  that  the  US 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  is  not  only  ille- 
gal but  criminal.  By  its  definition,  Americans, 
especially  our  pilots  bombing  the  North,  are 
"war  criminals."  North  Vietnam  has  made 
this  pronouncement  despite  the  lack  of  trials 
under  appropriate  safeguards,  as  provided  by 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  To  the  North  Viet- 
namese, such  trials  are  legal  niceties  which 
they  ignore.  In  this  connection.  Communists 
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rarely  concern  themselves  overly  with  the  le- 
galities of  a  situation;  they  deem  the  politi- 
cal factor  overriding.  The  fact  that  the  fate 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  is  caught  up  in  ii 
long-held  and  apparently  rigid  North  Viet- 
namese political  piositlon  is  the  most  pessi- 
mistic factor  militating  against  their  early 
release.  It  would  be  awkward,  to  say  the  least, 
for  Hanoi  to  release  men  it  had  proclaimed 
before  the  world  to  be  guilty  of  war  crimes 
every  bit  as  heinous  as  those  revealed  at 
Nuremberg. 

The  second  factor  which  Inspires  pessimism 
concerning  early  release  of  our  POWs  is  the 
leverage  which  they  provide  the  enemy.  This 
point  requires  no  elaboration.  We  want  our 
men  back— badly.  And  the  enemy  knows  It 
In  light  of  the  callousness  with  which  he  has 
regarded  the  fate  of  his  men  who  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  he  probably  regards  us  as  in- 
credibly sentimental.  He  hopes  to  make  po- 
litical capital  out  of  that  "sentimentality. " 

Thus,  hopes  for  early  enemy  action  to  re- 
lease our  POWs  are  dim.  Of  course,  the  enemy 
has  his  price  for  their  release  but  that  price 
may  be  much  higher  than  we  can  afford  to 
pay.  Right  now,  the  price  would  appear  to 
ba  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  Perhaps,  as  our 
determination  to  continue  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam becomes  more  evident  to  Hainoi,  the 
leverage  afforded  by  our  POWs  will  appear  less 
useful.  At  that  time,  the  enemy  may  agree  on 
a  price  within  otir  political  and  moral  means. 
For  the  sake  of  our  fellow  Americans  behind 
enemy  prison  bars,  let's  hope  so. 


Another  Hawaii  Winner 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mrs,  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
people  from  Hawaii,  I  am  proud  of  the 
special  honor  besto'wed  upon  a  19-year- 
old  girl  from  my  State.  She  is  Miss  Car- 
melita  Capilla  of  Kailua,  who  has  been 
selected  as  ope  of  the  four  Young  Ameri- 
can Medal  winners  awarded  each  year 
by  the  U.S.  Government, 

Hawaii  is  especially  proud  of  Carme- 
lita  because  she  represents  the  best  of 
the  overlooked  teenagers — those  young- 
sters who  put  their  time  to  good  use  but 
rarely  turn  up  in  newspaper  stories  or 
television  features. 

She  also  follows  through  on  a  tradi- 
tion of  winners  for  Hawaii,  being  the 
third  Young  American  Medal  winner  for 
my  State  since  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation in  1950  establishing  the  system 
for  selecting  outstanding  youngsters  for 
bravery  and  service  each  year.  The  honor 
of  making  the  selections  has  been  given 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

Carmelita  was  nominated  by  Governor 
John  Burns  for  her  public  service.  Dur- 
ing her  final  year  at  Kailua  High  School, 
she  was  a  tireless  volunteer  worker  at  the 
Hawaii  State  Hospital  for  an  8-hour 
shift  during  nearly  every  day  she  was  not 
in  school,  including  holidays.  For  this 
devotion  to  serve  other  people — those  in 
need — she  won  the  hearts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  elderly  and  helpless  patients  in 
the  hospital. 

One  of  her  coworkers  has  said,  "just 
the  sound  of  Carmelita's  heels  an  the 
corridor  floor  would  lift  the  spirits  of  the 
patients." 

We  can  be  proud  that  youngsters  such 
as  she  still  find  happiness  in  helping 
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others.  Thank  heavens,  also,  she  has  been 
recognized  for  this  special  charm  and 
the  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been 
nominated  should  share  in  her  honor. 

Carmelita  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Capilla  of  433  Kaimake 
Loop  Kailua,  Hawaii.  She  is  now  study- 
ing at  the  West  Valley  Junior  College  at 
Saratoga,  Calif . 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  other  Hawaii 
winners  of  the  Young  American  Medal 
be  named  here  also.  Last  year  the  winner 
was  Drusilla  Chlyono  Akamine,  who  was 
''O  when  she  was  singled  out  for  her  pub- 
lic service  and  presented  with  the  medal. 
Drusilla  spent  some  800  hours  working 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  Hawaii  Association 
to  Help  Retarded  Children  in  1965,  the 
year  she  completed  her  high  school  edu- 
cation and  entered  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  She  had  begun  working  with 
retarded  children  3  years  earlier. 

During  a  6-week  camp  for  retarded 
children  in  the  summer  of  1965,  she 
worked  each  day  at  the  camp,  then  re- 
turned to  the  association's  office  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  the  evening. 

She  planned  weekly  teen  canteens  for 
the  retarded  and  arranged  for  vanous 
youth  groups  to  host  them.  She  organized 
a  teen  march  which  collected  $5,000  for 
the  association.  She  organized  a  teen 
group  to  inform  the  public  of  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  retardation.  Under  her 
direction,  the  group  also  obtained  11,000 
names  on  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for 
additional  classes  for  the  retarded.  As  a 
result,  several  classes  were  added. 

In  1965,  the  Attorney  General  selected 
Kenneth  Pilago  Magallanes  of  Pearl  City 
Hawaii,  for  his  display  of  bravery  and 
rewarded  him  with  a  Young  Amencan 

On  the  morning  of  February  21.  1963, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  Ken- 
neth then  11,  volunteered  to  descend  into 
an  abandoned  cesspool  to  rescue  a 
trapped  infant,  even  though  he  was 
warned  that  the  fumes  in  the  cesspool 
could  kill  him. 

Kenneth  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
near-tragedy  with  his  mother  and  other 
neighbors  who  had  gathered  around  the 
old  cistern  after  the  infant  had  fallen  in 
through  the  loose  cover  and  down  15  feet 
to   the   base   of   rotting   branches   and 
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The  infant's  father  and  several  fire- 
men and  ambulance  attendants  tried  in 
vain  to  squeeze  through  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  cesspool.  Members  of  the 
highway  crew  were  preparing  to  dig  their 
way  into  the  cesspool,  at  the  grave  risk 
of  collapsing  it,  when  Kenneth  volun- 
teered to  squirm  in.  An  ambulance  at- 
tendant warned  him  flatly  that  the  gas 
in  the  cesspool  could  kill  him,  but  Ken- 
neth replied,  "I  still  want  to  go.'' 

With  a  rope  wrapped  around  his  waist, 
Kenneth  wriggled  through  the  hole  and 
was  lowered  to  the  helpless  child.  He 
grasped  the  child  as  firmly  as  he  could, 
but  as  they  were  being  lifted  out,  Ken- 
neth lost  consciousness  and  the  infant 
slipped  out  of  his  arms, 

Kenneth  was  lifted  into  the  open  air 
and  revived  with  oxygen.  Again  he  was 
warned  of  the  danger,  but  insisted  on 
going  down  into  the  cesspool  a  second 
time.  This  time  he  slipped  a  loop  that 


firemen  had  prepared  around  the  in- 
fant's body,  and  the  two  boys  were 
hoisted  to  safety  together. 

These  are  outstanding  achievements 
and  Hawaii  is  proud  of  its  young  people. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holme$  Stamp 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Afarch  20.  1968 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
7  1968  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the 
ceremony  dedicatine  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  stamp  in  the  east  conference 
room  of  the  U,S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  lawyer  and  an  admirer  of  Justice 
Holmes,  this  was  a  particularly  inspiring 
event  for  me.  The  remarks  of  Timothy 
J  May,  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  on  this  occasion  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  of  us.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
Mr.  May's  speech: 

REMARKS  OF  TiMOTHV  J.  MaY.  GENERAL  COUN- 
SEL Post  Office  Department,  at  the  Cere- 
MONT  Dedicating  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes   Stamp 

Mr  Chief  Justice,  Associate  Justices,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  President  Morris,  honored  guests, 
and  fellow  members  of  the  bar : 

The  postage  stamp  we  are  dedicating  to  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  today  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  this  nation  can  confer.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  is  only  the  sixth  supreme  court  jus- 
tice to  be  so  honored. 

The  photograph  of  Justice  Holmes  that 
was  selected  as  basis  for  the  stamp  was,  I 
think,  a  very  happv  choice.  For  the  character 
of  the  man 'comes  through  strikingly  in  this 
informal  picture.  Justice  Holmes  did  not  care 
for  stilted,  formal  portraits.  Such  a  painting 
of  him  hangs  In  the  library  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  that  portrait,  his  face  Is  frozen  in 
dignity  as  he  stands  straight  and  tall,  robed 
in  pomp.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  looked  at 
the  portrait  and  said:  "This  isn't  me,  but 
it's  a  damn  good  thing  for  people  to  think 
it  is." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
denomination  of  the  stamp  is  lb(.  The  last 
lawyer  who  appeared  on  a  stamp — one  which, 
incidentally.  I  also  dedicated— was  the  in- 
ternational jurist  John  Bassett  Moore.  Ex- 
cept for  lawyers  and  not  too  many  of  them, 
Moore  Is  virtually  unknown  in  this  country. 
It  was  our  hope  to  rescue  this  great  Ameri- 
can from  undeserved  obscurity  by  placing 
liim  on  a  stamp.  The  only  trouble  is  that  its 
a  $5.00  stamp.  At  that  price  I'm  afraid  that 
Judge  Moore  will  remain  unknown. 

But  a  15f  stamp  will  have  great  currency; 
in  fact,  the  way  postage  costs  have  been  go- 
ing up  we  mav  shortly  find  that  the  Justice 
Holmes  stamp  "will  be  just  what  you  need  to 
send  a  first  class  letter.  ^ 

This  stamp  dedication  today  Is  not  Justice 
Holmes'  first  contact  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. In  the  Spring  of  1919,  a  person  un- 
known mailed  a  small  package  in  the  New 
York  post  office.  It  was  addressed  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes— and  it  contained  a  bomb. 
Fortunately  it  was  intercepted,  as  were  15 
similar  bombs  that  were  believed  to  have 
been  mailed  by  anarchists.  Justice  Holmes 
took  this  threat  on  his  life  in  stride,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "If  the  senders  knew  how 
I  think  and  feel  perhaps  they  wouldn't  have 
wanted  to  blow  me  up." 

Justice  Holmes,  In  turn,  dropped  a  few 
bombs  himself.  His  crisp  and  urbane  opin- 
ions, his  salty  wit,  helped  to  clear  away  the 
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mustv  atmosphere  of  19th  century  attitudes 
and  introduce  society  into  the  20th. 

Perhaps  no  other  Jurist  has  put  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  such  grand  purpose  This  Is 
not  to  suggest  that  Justice  Holmes  was  a 
militant  social  reformer  He  was  not  He  often 
remarked,  perhaps  with  some  asperity,  that 
people  who  wanted  to  make  drastic  changes 
in    society    seldom    inquired    what   the   price 

would  be.  .  ,      „ 

He  was  not  a  liberal  of  the  knee-jerk  \a- 
rlelv  but  rather,  ^is  Max  Lerner  has  sug- 
gested He  was  i.  great  spokesman  of  our 
Constitutional  traditions  because  he  wi>s  a 
great  enough  conservative  to  stretch  the 
framework  ol  the  !)ast  lo  accommodate  at 
least  some  of  the  needs  of  Ihe  present.' 

To  the  lavman.  Justice  Holmes  i.s  regarded 
as  the  apostle  of  free  speech,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  he  was.  But  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  was  not  unbridled  speech 
that  violated  a  statute.  In  the  light  of  events 
today  it  is  interesting  to  look  backward  on 
Debs  v.  U.S.  in  1919.  The  times  were  similar: 
so  were  some  of  the  actors  on  the  stage. 

Eugene  V  Debs,  an  opponent  of  war,  had 
made  a  speech  in  Canton.  Ohio.  He  was  ar- 
rested The  indictment  charged  that  he  had 
•incited  and  attempted  to  cause  and  Incite 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny  and  re- 
fusal of  dutv  in  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Unltk  States."  And  that  this  was  in 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act,  passed  two 
years  earlier.  Debs  was  found  guilty  sen- 
tenced to  ten  vears  imprUonment  and  took 
his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 

Justice  Holmes  wrote  the  opinion  for  the 
court  that  sustained  conviction.  The  law  was 
breeched,  he  wrote,  the  jury  was  correct 
Debs  an  old  man  who  was  president  of  the 
American  Socialist  Party,  was  imprisoned 
Justice  Holmes  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Privately,  he  said:  "I  hope  the  President  will 
pardon  him  .  .  . "  Holmes,  the  B^^at  ad'f,^" 
of  free  speech,  knew  the  limits  of  that  free- 
dom. It  was  where  speech  left  off  and  con- 
duct began.  ,^.    ^, „ 

Holmes  probably  sympathized  with  the  as- 
pirations of  some  of  those  who  felt  ^hat  mere 
speech  was  inadequate,  and  f"  too  sow  a 
means  of  redressing  evils.  But  he  believ-ed 
it  was  equally  important  to  preserve  order, 
that  that  was  government's  first  duty.  For 
those  who  believed  illegal  action  against  the 
social  order  was  necessary.  Holmes  believed 
they  were  entitled  to  the  martyrdom  of 
prison-It  tested  both  the  sincerity  of  their 
convictions  and  advertised  their  cause.  If 
their  cause  was  right  and  just.  P^'son  was  a 
small  price  to  pay;  if  their  cause  ^'^l^^^^f'' 
and  doomed— then  all  the  more  reason  why 
society  was  justified  in  protecting  '"^U^ 

In  the  50  years  that  he  sat  as  a  judge--20 
on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  30  on 
the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States- 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  witness  to  one 
ot  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  Amencan 

This  was.  of  course,  the  rise  of  the  labor 
union  as  a  powerful  force,  a  fo^J,^  ^'^J'^^J 
brought  individual  rights  into  conflict  with 
propfrtv  rights.  Holmes  and  his  brethren 
faced  the  task  of  having  to  draw  the  guide- 
lines for  capital  and  labor.  Whether  or  not 
the  picket  line  was  legal,  or  the  boycott  or 
the  vellow  dog  labo-  contract— these  and 
manv  other  aspects  of  militant  labor-man- 
agement relations  were  being  tested   in   the 

''''industry,  also,  was  growing  PO^'f  ^^"'  "fjj 
the  question  arose  whether  or  not  a  trust 
was  bad  merely  because  it  was  big. 

Further,  in  the  first  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  were  exerting,  or  -^"empting  to  exert, 
controls  on  matters  that  previously  had  been 
left  more  or  less  to  the  determination  of  the 
various  states. 

One  of  these  federal  interventions  involved 
an  effort  to  end  child  labor.  Justice  Holmes 
spoke    out   against   this    evil-but    his    was 
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a  minority  voice  from  the  court.  It  seems 
Incredible  that  ai  recently  as  1918.  the  court 
would  be  unwilling  to  Invoke  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  Interstate  commerce  as  a 
deterrent  to  child  labor.  But  that.  In  fact, 
wEia  the  majority  attitude  In  a  case  that 
tested  whether  or  not  children  under  14 
oould  work  In  a  North  Carolina  cotton  mill. 

Child  labor,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  right  to  vote — these  were  some 
of  the  momentous  cases  of  the  day  upon 
which  Justice  Holmes  left  the  Impact  of  his 
opinions. 

They  called  him  The  Great  Dissenter.  The 
fact  la  that,  numerically,  he  was  less  prone 
to  dlsaent  than  his  fellow  members  on  the 
court.  From  1902  until  his  resignation  In  1932, 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  5950  decisions. 
Justice  Holmes  dissented  173  times.  Other 
Justices  dissented  1833  times,  so  propor- 
tionately he  dissented  less  than  his  fellow 
Justices, 

But  his  dissents  were  In  the  grand  manner 
and  Invariably  contained  a  phrase  or  two 
that  made  headlines  In  the  newspapers.  The 
old  gentleman  had  flair  and  style. 

Despite  a  posltivlstlc  attitude  toward  law 
and  an  absolute  insistence  on  rationalism, 
Hc^Kiee  was  paradoxically  a  romantic  about 
such  mottsTB  as  patriotism  and  war. 

It  ha»  Become  somewhat  the  vogue  among 
the  academic  and  liberal  community,  great 
admirers  of  Holmes,  to  ridicule  patriotism 
and  reverence  for  the  flag  as  a  dangerous  form 
of  chauvinism.  It  would  be  most  instructive 
for  them  to  reread  Holmes"  passionate  com- 
ment«ry  on  the  flag  and  what  it  symbollzeE: 

"The  flag  Is  but  a  bit  of  bunting  to  one 
who  Insists  on  prose.  Yet  thanks  to  Marshall 
and  the  men  of  his  generation  ...  Its  red  Is 
our  life-blood.  Its  stars  our  world.  Its  blue 
oiir  heaven.  It  owns  our  land.  At  will,  It 
throws  away  our  lives." 

The  least  known  aspect  of  Holmes"  life  is 
his  experience  as  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  It  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  he  constantly  hearkened 
back  to  It  for  Its  lessons  and  purpose.  He 
flrmly  believed  that  war  had  a  spiritual 
value;  that  some  wars  were  necessary.  The 
Bjwech  in  which  he  has  most  fully  set  forth 
bis  own  beliefs  Is  entitled  "The  Soldier's 
Palth."  And  these  words  about  war  seem  most 
comp>eIIlng  for  this  nation  at  this  time: 

'To  flght  out  a  war,  you  must  believe 
something  and  want  something  with  all  your 
might  .  .  .  More  than  that  you  must  be 
willing  to  commit  yourself  to  a  course,  per- 
haps a  long  and  hard  one,  without  being 
able  to  foresee  exactly  where  you  will  come 
out." 

His  parting  words,  as  he  left  Massachusetts 
to  come  to  the  Supreme  Court,  are  cast  In 
the  language  of  battle: 

"We  wiU  not  falter.  We  will  not  fail.  We 
will  reach  the  earth  works  if  we  live,  and  if 
we  fail  we  will  leave  our  spirit  in  those  who 
follow,  and  they  will  not  turn  back.  All  is 
ready.  Bugler,  blow  the  chajge." 

Holmes  truly  belongs  to  all  Americans;  he 
is  part  of  the  American  tradition.  Yet  he 
will  always  have  a  special  meaning  for  law- 
yers. By  being  a  part  of  It  he  exalted  our 
professional;  and  his  life  in  the  law  Is  a 
constant  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  high  purpose  of  our  profession — and 
a  measure  of  our  failing.  He  saw  the  law  as 
a  road  of  high  calling  and  high  adventure, 
and  as  usual  he  was  able  to  share  his  vision 
with  xis  through  the  magic  of  Ills  words: 

"And  what  a  profession  it  is!  No  doubt 
everything  Is  interesting  when  it  is  under- 
stood and  seen  in  connection  with  the  rest 
of  things.  Bvery  calling  is  great  when  greatly 
pursued.  But  what  other  gives  such  scope  to 
realize  the  spontaneous  energy  of  one's  soul? 
In  what  other  does  one  plunge  so  deep  in 
the  stream  of  life — so  share  Its  passions,  Its 
battles,  its  despair,  its  triumphs,  both  as 
witness  and  actor?" 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  196S 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  column  writ- 
ten by  the  respected  and  knowledgeable 
oil  editor,  Mr.  Ted  Brooks  of  the  Wichita, 
Kans..  Easle,  entitled  'The  Unbalanced 
Payment  Myths." 

The  article  follows: 
Prom  the  Oil  Desk:   The  Unbalanced  Pay- 
ment Mtths 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

A  number  of  unbalanced  minds  are  work- 
ing overtime  on  the  unbalanced  balance  of 
payments  problem.  The  outlook  promises  the 
restoration  of  neither.  A  solution  is  encum- 
bered by  the  all  too  obvious  fact  that  no  one 
in  the  significant  portion  of  the  economy  in- 
volved really  wants  balance  of  payments. 
There  Is  entirely  too  much  money  to  be  made 
In  unbalance. 

If  a  solution  Is  wanted,  and  It  Isn't,  dozens 
are  at  hand.  Some  of  these  entail  sacrifice, 
some  are  without  virtue  and  some  contain 
nothing  but  virtue.  They  hold  in  common 
one  dominating  characteristic:  they  are  sim- 
p;y  unacceptable  to  the  people  who  manage 
the  national  economy.  These  people,  who 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  key  policy 
Jobs  in  government  and  the  super-industries 
according  to  the  going  price  of  influence, 
liave  the  profitable  conviction  that  what 
is  good  for  them  and  their  corporations  is 
good  for  the  country.  No  amount  of  want, 
privation  and  business  distress  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  poptUatlon  and  economy  can, 
unless  It  shakes  their  profits,  shake  their 
faith.  This  they  fondly  associate  with  a  love 
of  liberty,  a  respect  for  private  enterprise 
and  a  decent  regard  for  the  gold  standard. 

If  500  corporations,  dominating  80  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  productivity  and  100  per  cent 
of  Its  business  policies,  manage  to  prosper, 
why  worry  about  the  270,000-odd  small  busi- 
nesses that  account  for  a  mere  20  per  cent? 
In  the  oU  industry  about  20  supercorpora- 
tlons  thus  manage  to  double  In  size  every 
seven  years.  This  is  extolled  as  clear  evidence 
of  the  righteous  wisdom  with  which  they 
have  schemed  with  government  to  halve  the 
size  of  the  small  business  segment  of  their 
industry.  It  has  been  done  through  conniv- 
ance, which,  though  it  has  been  ekposed  on 
gleeful  occasions  as  outright  money  changing 
and  Job  hawking.  Is  normally  effected 
through  acceptable  but  none  less  culpable 
practices  delicately  know  as  'business  states- 
manship" and  "responsible  Involvement  In 
government." 

The  result  is  before  us — a  selectively 
planned  economy  that  presents  to  those  who 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  every 
criteria  demanded  by  a  corporate  state,  plus 
a  hoodwinked  small  business  sector  and  a 
bamboozled  electorate. 

Balance  of  payments,  the  corporations  and 
their  aflBJiated  government  agencies  solemnly 
assert.  Is  a  goal  to  be  devoutly  hoped  for  and 
sought  at  any  cost.  Together  with  balance  of 
trade,  services,  exchange,  tourism  and  a  venal 
foreign  policy  It  ranks  among  the  desirable 
conditions  that  insure  easy  access  to  world- 
wide p>ower,  commerce  and  growth.  But,  they 
caution,  neither  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tions nor  the  power  and  prestige  of  their 
affiliated  agencies  must  be  risked. 

These  are  qualifications  that  might  make 
one  wonder  how  the  subject  ever  got  to  the 
point  of  discuBsion.  They  summarily  rule  out 
such  practical  and  inunediate  antidotes  as 
stringent  and  enforced  curbs  on  foreign  in- 


vestments and  significant  cuts  in  foreign  aid. 
The  first  Is  unthinkable  because  that  is 
where  the  money  Is.  The  second  Is  equated 
with  leprosy  because  that  Is  where  more 
money  Is. 

Most  unspeakable  of  all  Is  the  subversive 
suggestion  that  balance  would  instantly  be 
achieved  by  stopping  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  corporate  state  thus  indignantly  closes 
the  door  upon  any  consideration  of  policy 
clianges  or  modifications  that  might  quickly 
restore  a  balance  of  payments  and  divert  the 
billions  wasted  and  gambled  abroad  to  the 
solution  of  mounting  domestic  problems. 
These  are  approaching  emergency  levels.  But 
It  may  be  predicted  that  until  the  stage  of 
calamity  Is  reached  this  will  be  obscured  by 
a  random  prosperity  that  is  misinterpreted 
as  well-being. 

One  therefore  seeks  to  find  other  avenues 
to  correct  the  International  deficit.  Balance 
of  trade  Is  commonly  a  positive  factor  and 
it  might  be  made  more  so.  This  door  too  has 
been  closed  by  the  same  people  for  the  same 
reasons.  A  great  and  undisclosed  volume  of 
Imports  results  not  from  foreign  competi- 
tion as  such  but  from  domestic  supercor- 
poratlons  who  compete  among  themselves 
and  extinguish  lesser  competitors  at  home 
by  moving  huge  segments  of  their  capital 
and  equipment  to  earn  profits  and  balances 
In  foreign  lands.  Radios,  TVs,  watches,  auto- 
mobiles and  thlngabobs  without  number 
flood  the  markets.  Free  trade,  which  the  old- 
fashioned  capitalist  corporation  would  op- 
pose on  principle,  is  profitably  exploited  by 
an  organization  large  enough  to  provide  Its 
own  capital  needs  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  importation  of  oil  and  oil  products 
provides  a  typical  example.  In  1966  the  net 
trade  deficit  amounted  to  $1.7  billion.  Tank- 
er transportation  and  foreign  military  pur- 
chases added  another  $500  million  to  boost 
the  total  to  a  minus  $2.2  billion — by  far 
the  largest  negative  element  in  the  trade 
balance.  This  is  a  commodity  which  could  In 
large  part  be  supplied  at  home  at  gallonage 
price  Increases  still  far  below  those  of  the 
general  commodity  index  rise.  It  Is  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  that  has  but  an  incidental 
relationship  to  either  helping  domestic  pro- 
ducers or  injtirlng  supercorporations.  It  Is 
not  so  much  as  considered  because  it  en- 
dangers the  profits  of  the  only  people  whose 
voices  are  heard  by  an  obedient  Congress 
and  a  pliant  administration. 

So  it  is  that  vrtth  every  door  to  really 
effective  action  blocked  by  political  and 
profit  Interests,  an  unhappy  administration 
is  reduced  to  the  preposterous  extremity  of 
treating  with  that  most  innocuous  of  pay- 
ment balance  factors — tourism.  A  govern- 
ment deBi>alrlng  of  control  or  influence  upon 
the  supercorporations  with  which  it  shares 
its  powers  thus  turns  to  its  constituents  to 
gravely  remind  them  of  their  duties  and  the 
sacrifices  they  must  make  in  the  name  of 
corporate  tranquility. 

'  Beholden  here  is  at  last  the  simple  truth 
that  balance  of  payments  Is  Incidental  to 
Infinitely  larger  problems.  These  include  a 
balance  of  privilege,  equity  and  Justice  and 
most  of  all  a  balance  In  minds  that  are 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  a  bedlam. 


De  Molay  Week 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VTBOIMIA 

IN  TK.":;  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
men  who  belong  to  the  William  Mason 
Saunders  chapter  of  the  Order  of  De  Mo- 
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lay,  many  of  whom  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  have  requested  that  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  week  of  March  18  as  De  Mo- 
lay Week.  Let  me  add  my  own  best 
wishes  for  success  to  all  members  of  the 
Order  of  De  Molay.  Certainly  they  will  be 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  our 
country  for  their  association  in  this  fine 
organization. 

The  proclamation  follows : 

PnOCLAMATIO.V  OF  De  Molay  Week  1968 
A  character-building  organization  embrac- 
ing two-and-one-half  million  young  men 
throughout  the  free  world,  the  International 
Order  of  De  Molay  celebrates  this  year  Its 
forty-ninth  anniversary. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Masonic 
bodies  of  Virginia,  De  Molays  In  our  own 
State  are  observing  the  weel:  of  March  18, 
1968,  as  De  Molay  Week.  I  Invite  the  people 
of  Virginia,  on  this  occasion,  to  salute  the 
young  men  of  the  Order  of  De  Molay  for  the 
example  they  oiler  the  youth  of  our  State  and 
of  the  world. 

Mnxs  E.  Godwin,  Jr., 

GovernoT. 


Questionnaire    and    Newsletter   to   South 
Dakota's  Second  District 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

of    south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  this 
week  mailing  to  South  Dakota's  Second 
District  a  questionnaire  and  accompany- 
ing explanatory  newsletter. 

I  have  asked  my  constituents  to  give 
me  their  opinions  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  ranging  from  Vietnam  to  crime 
in  the  streets  and  am  confident  I  will 
receive  a  comprehensive  cross  section  of 
the  views  of  people  in  my  district.  I  an- 
ticipate a  heavy  respoiise,  judging  from 
the  number  of  replies  received  in  the 
past. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  my  questionnaire  and  news- 
letter as  follows : 

[Questionnaire) 
Vietnam:  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war?  Yes     No 

Which  of  the  following  policies  would  you 
favor  regarding  United  States  Involvement  in 
Vietnam?  (a)  Complete  withdrawal  (b)  Pull 
back  and  maintain  policing  action  (o  Halt 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  (d)  Take  all  ac- 
tion necessary  to  win. 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade 
with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam? 
Yes     No 

Alliances:  Would  you  cancel  our  mutual 
defense  alliances  all  around  the  world?  Yes 
No 

Red  China:  Do  you  favor  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  UN?  Yes    No 

Foreign  aid:  Do  wou  believe  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  be:  (a)  Continued  at  same 
rate  (b)  Moderately  reduced  (c)  Cut  ma- 
terially. 

Taxes:  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's 
proposed  lO'Ti  tax  increase?  Yes     No 

Spending:  Do  you  believe  that  federal 
spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  re- 
duced? Yes    No 

If  government  spending  were  cut.  list  In 
order  of  preference  those  programs  you  feel 
should  be  cut  most  heavily:  Poverty  War,  Aid 
to  Cities.  Highway  Beautiflcation,  Space  Ex- 
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ploration,  Foreign  Aid.  Education,  Defense, 

Agriculture. 

Imports:  Should  limited  Import  quotas  be 
imposed  to  protect  agriculture,  textiles,  min- 
ing, and  other  Industries?  Yes      No 

Crime:  In  dealing  with  civil  disorder,  do 
you  favor:  la)  Stricter  handling  of  rioters 
and  demonstrators  by  police  and  the  courts 
lb)  More  iirogranis  to  improve  slum  areas 
(c|  Federal  asslsti\nce  for  KKal  law  enforce- 
ment 

Agriculture:  Do  you  f.ivor  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  the  npht  of  farmers  to 
bargain  collectively  on  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities?   Yes     No 

Do  you  f.ivor  the  proposed  strategic  grain 
reserve  program?  Yes     No 

Do  you  approve  of  federal  cash  subsidies 
to  rural  families  it  they  agree  to  stay  on  the 
f:irm?  Yes     No 

Travel  tax:  Do  you  .support  some  restraint 
on  foreign  travel  by  Americans,  including  a 
travel  t.ix?  Yes     No 

Firearms:  Do  you  favor  federal  control  of 
the  ownership  and  sale  of  firearms?  Yes     No 

Povertv:  In  1967  Congress  appropriated 
$1,7  billion  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Should  the  program  be:  (a)  Expanded  — 
(bl  Reduced—  (c)  Eliminated  — 

Incentive:  Do  you  favor  legislation  provid- 
ing tax  Incentives  to  employers  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  training  unskilled?  Yes     No 

Medicare:  Do  you  think  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  working  well?  Yes     No 

Civil  rights:  Do  you  support  "open  hous- 
ing" legislation?  Yes     No 

Credibility:  Do  you  feel  we  are  receiving 
accurate  and  reliable  information  on  govern- 
ment activities?  Yes     No 


I  Newsletter! 

March  1968. 
De.-vr  Friend:  Am  again  seeking  your  ad- 
vice on  important  questions  confronting 
Congress  through  the  medium  of  a  question- 
naire. To  refresh  your  memory  on  some  of 
these  subjects  wiHgive  you  a  brief  resume  of 
the  arguments,  both  pro  and  con.  on  the 
points  which  are  covered  in  the  question- 
naire. 

Vietnam:  Overshadowing  all  else  is  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  More  than  a  half  million 
men  are  committed  to  that  theatre  and  more 
than  19.000  will  never  return.  The  wounded 
exceed  the  number  In  the  Korean  war.  Doubt 
and  fear  pervade  every  home.  There  Is  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  In  which 
the  war  Is  being  conducted.  There  Is  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  time  has  come 
for  some  soul  searching  reappraisals. 

Some  favor  complete  and  immediate  with- 
drawal. Opponents  of  this  policy  point  out 
this  means  the  loss  of  the  entire  southeast 
Asian  continent  and  probably  one  by  one 
the  entire  Pacific.  They  feel  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  all  of  our  nation's 
defense  alliances. 

Some  favor  our  pulling  back  and  simply 
serving  as  a  policing  action.  Recent  Com- 
munist action  has  appeared  to  mc.ke  this 
infeasible.  Others  would  halt  the  bombing  of 
the  North  as  an  inducement  to  bring  them 
to  the  conference  t.^ble.  Opponents  of  this 
strategy  contend  this  would  only  leave  the 
way  clear  to  move  troops  and  supplies  into 
the  combat  area. 

Many  feel  we  must  return  to  a  policy  of 
firmness  and  take  all  action  necessary  to  win. 
They  contend  the  present  policy  is  too  costly 
in  manpower  and  treasure:  that  If  we  did  not 
go  in  to  win,  we  should  not  have  gone  In  at 
all.  Opponents  contend  that  any  escalation 
is  an  act  of  aggression  and  could  possibly 
trigger  World  War  III. 

Alliances:  Our  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
mutual  defense  alliances  with  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  In  these  alliances 
we  have  agreed  to  help  the  weaker  nations 
build  their  defense  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  have  agreed  that  if  they  are 
attacked  we  wUl  come  to  their  aid — not  fight 
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their  war  for  them— but  help  them  help 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  feel  we  cannot  afford  this  load 
and  should  therefore  cut  off  the  aUlances, 
withdraw  our  troops  and  equipment,  and 
strongly  fortifv  the  United  States. 

Red  CInna:  One  of  the  most  bitt.er  battles 
that  has  r.iged  in  the  U.N.  bince  1950  h.ts 
been  over  the  admission  of  Red  China.  Our 
omci.ll  position  l.s  in  opposition.  They  will 
not  accept  a  seat  so  long  :is  Nationall.>-t  Cliina 
remains  in  the  U.N.  The  argument  for  seat- 
ing them  Is  that  the  Peking  regime  controls 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  i>opula- 
tion.  h.'is  been  in  power  18  ye.irs  and  Is, 
in  l.tct.  the  government  of  China. 

Foreign  aid:  .'^ince  the  foreign  aid  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1948  we  have  made  avail- 
able ncarlv  S-I30  billion  to  124  countries.  The 
question  Is.  should  the  program  be  continued 
at  Its  present  rate,  moderately  reduced,  or 
materially  cut?  Proponents  contend  it  pro- 
motes peace,  security  and  stability  abroad. 
Opponents  ask,  "Where  do  we  get  the 
money?"  Tliey  point  to  scandals  involving 
misconduct  and  graft,  they  point  to  Inef- 
ficicncv,  and  our  attempt  to  do  lor  others 
what  they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Firearms:  Pending  before  Congresa  Is  an 
Administration  proposal  to  prevent  inter- 
stale  mail  order  sales  of  firearms  on  the 
theory  of  better  cnme  control.  Opponents 
question  Its  Constitutionality,  contend  It  is 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
gun  owners,  and  that  those  desiring  weapons 
would  obtain  them  anyway  through  illegal 
means. 

Taxes:  The  President  has  proposed  a  10 
percent  surcharge  on  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes.  Those  lavorlng  the  surcharge 
argue  that  it  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  fight  inflation,  and  keep  interest 
rates  down.  Opponents  contend  that  If  the 
American  people  must  tighten  their  belts,  the 
government  should  do  likewise  by  cutting 
spending  one  billion  dollars  for  each  billion- 
dollar  increase  in  taxes. 

Spending:  In  the  present  fiscal  year  ex- 
penditures win  exceed  $180  billion,  and  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  reach 
$186  1  billion.  Non-defense  spending  was  $68.4 
billion  in  fiscal  1965,  and  under  the  1969 
budget  will  reach  $106  3  billion.  In  the  same 
period  defense  spending  Jumped  $30  billion, 
mainlv  because  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
question  is,  can  this  country  fight  a  major 
war  and  still  escalate  non-defense  spending? 
Imports:  Free  trade  advocates  feel  that 
tariffs  and  quotas  would  result  in  new  trade 
barriers  being  imposed  by  foreign  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  trade  experts  favoring  greater 
protection  for  .'American  industries  .--ay  if 
manv  basic  industries  are  to  survive  in  this 
country,  thev  must  be  permitted  to  compete 
on  an  "equal  basis  with  foreign  imports.  The 
$3.6  billion  deficit  in  our  "balance  of  pay- 
ments' could  be  eliminated  by  placing  import 
quotas  on  .seven  major  industries  including 
steel,  automobiles.  ;.griculture,  .md  textiles. 
This  problem  has  become  especially  serious 
with  the  recent  flight  of  our  gold  reserves 
which  many  feel  could  ret  much  worse  before 
it  Improves. 

Crime.-  Probably  the  most  serious  domestic 
problem  confronting  us  Is  that  of  crime.  It 
is  frightening  to  realize  that  crime  has  risen 
62";  in  the  past  six  years,  and  no  end  is  in 
sight.  Softness  on  criminals,  partially  because 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  curbing  police 
power,  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  prob- 
lem. Manv  well  meaning  people  assume  that 
society  has  failed  the  criminal,  rather  than 
the  criminal  failing  society,  and  support  basic 
reforms  rather  than  tougher  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Agncultwc:  In  ."i  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  called  for  a  bcven-polnt 
program  including  strengthening  farmers' 
bargaining  power,  permanent  extension  of 
the  1965  Food  and  AgHculttire  Act.  a  three- 
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year  continuation  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, creation  of  a  national  food  bank,  and 
expanded  low-Interest  credit  for  the  small 
farmer.  Opponents  note  that  farm  Income 
and  population  have  declined  steadily  under 
the  present  program,  hardly  Justifying  mak- 
ing it  permanent  at  the  present  time. 

Poverty:  There  is  general  agreement  on  the 
need  for  an  effective  program  to  help  the 
poor,  but  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  "war  on  poverty"  program  is  the 
answer.  President  Johnson  has  asked  for  In- 
creased funds  to  expand  the  many  OEO  pro- 
grams. Opponents  feel  that  in  too  many 
Instances  these  efforts  have  failed  to  meet 
the  real  need  of  the  unemployed  for  perma- 
nent jobs,  too  much  money  has  gone  for  in- 
flated administrative  expenses,  and  many 
programs  have  brought  dismal  results  at 
enormous  costs. 

Incentive:  One  solution  offered  to  meet  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  the  so-called 
"Human  Investment  Act."  It  Is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  most  effective  Job  trainer 
is  private  enterprise.  To  encourage  and  fi- 
nance such  training,  the  Act  would  provide 
tax  credits  for  businesses  investing  in  up- 
grading workers'  skills.  It  Is  opposed  primarily 
by  those  who  feel  It  would  remove  close  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  control. 

SoHth  DMhata  Briefs:  There  is  still  hope  of 
developing  a  plan  for  industrial  use  of  the 
Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot  .  .  .  Pinal  hear- 
ings on  the  Oahe  irrigation  project  will 
probably  be  scheduled  after  Easter  recess  .  .  . 
Construction  of  the  lignite  gasification  pilot 
plant  at  Rapid  City  to  begin  this  year  .  .  . 
Major  renovations  of  visitors'  facilities  at 
Mt.  Rushmore  planned  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  begin  this  spring  a  derailed  study 
of  a  proposal  to  divert  water  from  Big  Bend 
into  Lower  James  River  Valley  .  .  .  South 
Dakotans  stand  firmly  opposed  to  a  ."-oheme 
of  diverting  Missouri  river  water  into 
Texas  .  .  .  Efforts  being  made  to  utilize  closed 
OEO  facilities  on  Cheyenne  River  reserva- 
tion .  .  .  Site  selection  for  Rapid  City  post 
office  expected  soon  .  .  .  Passage  of  bill  to  ex- 
pand Badlands  National  Monument  into  for- 
mer Gunnery  Range  area  and  resell  land  to 
former  Indian  owners  expected  soon. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 


Hanoi  Nixes  Peace  Talks  for  Time  Being 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  head- 
lines herald  the  fact  that  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi  have  ruled  out  peace 
talks.  The  reason:  Communist  leaders 
believe  U.S.  presidential  politics  are 
working  in  its  favor. 

I  fear  that  every  candidate,  within  and 
without  my  own  party,  whose  statements 
weaken  our  national  commitment  in  this 
grave  crisis  is  giving  encouragement  to 
the  enemy  to  hang  on.  Such  encourage- 
ment will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican serviceman. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
stand  with  our  President,  who  yester- 
day called  on  the  American  people  to 
unite  behind  our  valiant  efforts  to  help 
Vietnam  remain  free.  He  has  my  fullest 
support  for  the  tremendous  efforts  he 
has  made  in  handling  this  grave  crisis, 
and  in  the  determination  he  has  shown 
in  seeking  an  end  to  it. 

With   him   I   stand   unequivocally   in 
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stating  that  the  Commimlsts  are  not 
going  to  have  handed  to  them  from 
Washington  the  victory  they  cannot  win 
over  our  men  on  the  battlefield. 

As  ever,  in  time  of  national  peril,  our 
people  will  unite.  And  they  will  not  for- 
get those  who  would  strengthen  the 
enemy's  cause  at  the  cost  of  American 
lives  to  further  their  own  personal  ambi- 
tion. 
Believes  US.  Politics  Work  in  Its  Favor — 

Hanoi  Ni.xes  Peace  Talk  for  Time  Being 

London,  March  19. — North  Vietnam,  ap- 
parently confident  the  U.S.  presidential  cam- 
paign IS  working  in  its  favor,  was  authorita- 
tively reported  today  to  be  ruling  out  peace 
talks  for  the  near  future. 

East  European  diplomatic  sources  with 
known  contacts  in  Hanoi  said  hardliners  In 
the  regime  of  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  have 
recently  dominated  policy  decisions  in  the 
communist  capital. 

They  are  now  in  undisputed  control  and 
reportedly  more  self-assured  than  ever,  the 
sources  said. 

The  sources  indicated  that  Hanoi  feels  it 
cannot  lose  by  waiting,  and  stands  increas- 
ing chance  of  getting  its  way  by  merely  con- 
tinuing the  status  quo  at  least  until  late 
summer. 

The  sources  said  there  has  been  less  talk 
In  Hanoi  lately  of  peace  talks,  even  if  the 
U.S.  halts  its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

These  sources,  which  in  the  past  have 
proved  well  informed  on  Hanoi's  changing 
moods  and  designs,  said  a  new  wave  of  con- 
fidence is  evidently  dominating  the  policy 
makers  of  North  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  is  said  to  be  determined  to  continue 
the  fighting — -alternately  stepping  it  up  and 
slowing  it  down — but  continuing  to  inflict 
U.S.  casualties  in  hopes  of  putting  addi- 
tional pressure  on  U.S.  public  opinion. 


March  20,  1968 


How  Charles  Shuman  Helps  the  Great 
Society 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  claims  to  be  the  best 
friend  of  the  American  farmer.  However, 
it  chooses  the  oddest  methods  of  serv- 
ing him. 

It  helps  the  farmer  by  using  him  as  a 
front  for  maintaining  tax  exempt  status, 
while  it  runs  insurance  companies,  oil 
wells,  tire  marts,  fertilizer  plants,  mar- 
keting co-ops — so-called — hotels,  motels, 
and  shopping  centers  in  competition  with 
taxpaying  businesses. 

It  helps  the  farmer  by  keeping  prices 
down,  and  by  paying  him  with  worthless 
stock.  It  represents  him  by  imposing  the 
ideas  and  policies  of  the  national  orga- 
nization on  local  affiliates.  It  helps  the 
farmer  by  lobbying  for  prices  at  50  per- 
cent of  parity  and  by  supporting  oil  de- 
pletion allowance. 

It  also  performs  another  service  for 
the  American  farmer — it  serves  as  unoffi- 
cial interpreter  of  the  Government's 
farm  policies.  Whenever  a  Government 
official  makes  a  statement  on  farm 
policy.  Charlie  Shiunan.  AFBF  president, 
and.  incidentally,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Conference,  a  hefty  combine 
of  food  processors,  helpfully  provides  his 
translation  of  those  E>olicies. 


Ron  Harley,  in  an  article  in  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Sunday  Register,  of  March 
10.  1968.  demonstrates  Mr.  Shuman's  ex- 
pertise as  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Harleys 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

How    Charlie    Shuman    Helps    the    Great 
Society 

(By  Ron  Harley) 

Most  people  know  that  Charlie  Shuman 
is  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

What  most  people  don't  know  Is  that  Mr. 
Shuman  also  serves  unofflclally  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  the  Great  Society's  farm  policies. 

When  President  Johnson  makes  a  state- 
ment on  farm  policy,  Mr.  Shuman  makes  It 
his  business  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that 
statement. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Johnson  called  for  permanent 
extension  of  the  1965  Agricultural  Act. 

Within  hours,  Mr.  Shuman  had  prepared 
an  interpretation. 

"What  this  means,"  Mr.  Shuman  explained 
in  a  news  release,  "is  that  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  continue  to  drive  down  farm 
prices  and  make  farmers  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment subsidies  .  .  ." 

The  President,  in  the  same  message,  rec- 
ommended establishing  a  "national  food 
bank"  for  storing  reserves  of  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  soybeans. 

Mr.  Shuman,  apparently  fearing  that  some 
paople  might  misunderstand  the  purpose 
of  the  food  bank  proposal,  explained  that  It 
is  "another  scheme  to  hold  down  farm 
prices." 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Shuman  has  often 
provided  the  same  kind  of  service  for  Agri- 
culture Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman. 

In  1964,  when  Mr.  Freeman  was  trying 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  new  wheat  bill, 
Mr.  Shuman  was  busy  explaining  that  the 
proposed  wheat  program  was  actually  a 
"bread  tax." 

In  1962,  Mr.  Freeman  went  to  Kansas  City 
to  dedicate  the  Agriculture  Department's 
new  data  processing  center  there. 

"This  center,"  Mr.  Freeman  said  at  the 
dedication  ceremony,  "will  be  keeping  rec- 
ords for  all  grain  price-support  operations  in 
every  county  in  the  nation  at  a  savings  of 
$800,000  a  year." 

Mr.  Shuman  felt  that  further  explanation 
was  needed  and,  of  course,  he  provided  fur- 
ther explanation: 

"Each  farmer  will  be  identified  and  classi- 
fied in  this  huge  bureaucratic  set-up  by  a 
faceless  punch  card,"  he  said.  "As  these 
cards  flash  through  the  machines  they  can 
dispense  all  sorts  of  interesting  Information 
about  each  farmer  for  the  use  of  the  political 
farm  managers  in  Washington. 

"Farmers  will  need  only  to  know  how  to 
follow  orders.  And  these  orders  will  be  elec- 
tronically printed  and  mechanically  dis- 
patched by  the  machine  in  Kansas  City." 

Chances  are.  Mr.  Freeman  woud  have  never 
thought  of  describing  the  Kansas  City 
operation  in  exactly  those  terms. 

But  if  he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Shuman  for 
shedding  additional  light  on  the  subject, 
he  did  not  say  so  publicly. 


March  20,  1968 


A  Proclamation  From  B/ayonne,  NJ.,  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.    Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  200  members  of  the  2d  Marine 


Division  Association  traveled  to  New 
Zealand  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
2d  Marine  Division's  arrival  there  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

New  Zealand  became  a  second  home 
for  the  men  of  the  famed  Marine  divi- 
sion, and  many  of  the  men  ended  up 
marrying  New  Zealand  girls.  The  con- 
tinuing friendship  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
was  well  demonstrated  by  the  tumultuous 
welcome  given  President  John.son  on  hiS' 
arrival  in  New  Zealand  la.st  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  R.  Shvocka,  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Bayonne.  N.J.,  was 
one  of  the  heroic  veterans  of  the  2d 
Marines  who  went  to  New  Zealand.  He 
carried  with  him  a  proclamation  express- 
ing the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Bayonne  to  the  people  of  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Bayonne  proclamation: 

Be  it  resolved  and  jsroclaimed  by  the 
mavor  and  the  municipal  council  of  the  city 
of  Bayonne,  as  lollows: 

"proclamation 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Bayonne  in  the  County  of  Hudson  and  State 
of  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  America,  hold 
in  high  esteem  the  friendship  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand;  and 

"Whereas.  The  people  of  New  Zealand  have 
generously  given  hospitality,  warmth  and 
comfort  to  many  of  our  citizens  and  men  in 
the  service  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas,  This  friendship  has  been  espe- 
cially bestowed  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
upon  members  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  our  country's  proudest  and  finest 
fighting  men;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  members  of  the  Second 
Marine  Division  Association  are,  during  the 
month  of  February,  1968,  returning  to  New 
Zealand,  the  place  of  their  World  War  II 
encampment;  and 

"Whereas,  Frank  R.  Slivocka,  a  member  of 
the  said  Second  Marine  Division  Association 
and  honored  citizen  of  the  City  of  Bayonne, 
is  to  revisit  New  Zealand,  as  aforesaid: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  proclaimed  That 
Frank  R.  Slivocka  Is  hereby  appointed  as 
Ambassador  from  the  City  of  Bayonne,  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  bring  to  the  Honor- 
able Sir  Francis  Kitts,  Mayor,  the  Governing 
Body,  and  the  people  of  the  City  of  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  this  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  good  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Bayonne. 


The  Ambassador's  Congressional 
Courier  on  East-West  Trade 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  preoccupied 
as  it  Is  with  grave  problems  confronting 
us  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  able  to 
accord  rather  limited  consideration  to 
one  urgent  subject  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

This  subject  is  East-West  trade  and 
its  impact  on  peace  and  war.  on  the  cur- 
rent objectives  of  U.S.  policy,  and  on  the 
entire  structure  of  economic  and  political 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
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I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  find  this 
subject  receiving  attention  from  a  new 
publication  written  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  foreign  diplomats  and  other 
inteiTsted  parties  with  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  key  i.ssues  con.^idcrrd  by  it. 

T\\e  name  of  this  monthly  ncw.slettcr 
is  the  Amba.'Jsador's  Congressional  Cou- 
rier. Its  editor  is  one  of  our  foremost 
distaff  reporters  in  WaslUiigton,  Esther 
Van  Wauoner  Tulty. 

Because  I  l;rlicve  that  the  load  article 

in  the  Frbruiiry  1968  i.'i.sue  of  the  Courier 

^will  lirove  of  interest  to  all  Mc.nbci's  of 

CiHifjrcss,  I  am  inserting  it  m  the  I»tcoy;D 

i.L  this  point. 

Vietnam  Slov.  .s  Dl.wn  EAdT-Wrsr  Trade 

Kast-West  trade  is  a  mere  trickle  of  total 
world  trade.  Yet.  Ijellcf  in  the  \;iluc  of  free 
trade  m  creating  international  i  conomic 
stability  continues.  The  ciesirabllity  nf  "trade 
brldees  ■  between  Communist  and  jion-Com- 
inunLst  nations  is  accepted  by  the  majority 
t.f  the  Concres.s. 

The  'trickle"  isn't  apt  immediately  to  .<;purt 
into  a  How  of  commercial  exchange  liecause 
the  Vietnam  i.-.sue  has  made  many  members 
ot  the  United  States  Congress  interpret 
■  trade  bridges  '  as  "trading  witn  the  enemy." 
It  was  no  accident  that  President  Johnson 
iLjnored  East-West  trade  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress. 

The  Senate  and  House  approved  a  ,T-year 
extension  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
increased  the  limit  on  its  lendinp  authority 
from  $9  billion  to  $13.5  billion.  Tlie  confer- 
ence report,  ironing  out  the  dltTerences  be- 
tween the  two  versions,  xindcrscores  the  de- 
sirability of  international  financing  with  the 
restriction  that  loans  not  be  made  to  nations 
iurnishinp  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  encouragement  ot  East-West  trade  is 
involved  .  .  .  directly  or  indirectly  ...  by 
such  legislation  as  the  "Food  for  Peace"  Pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480),  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  the  Battle  Act,  the  Export  Control  Act, 
and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Is  the  East  anxious  to  trade  with  the  West? 

Yes.  Anxious  to  enlarge  their  imports  from 
the  West,  especially  capital  equipment.  But 
such  trade  is  held  back  not  only  by  United 
States  export  restrictions  but  also  by  the 
limited  ability  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries to  earn  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  those  imports  which  are  available 
from  the  West. 

What  is  the  future  of  East-West  trade? 

The  future  is  determined  by  Government 
policies  of  both  East  and  West.  For  example, 
if  Eastern  Europe  buys  only  goods  to  fill  gaps 
in  national  production,  then  no  significant 
expansion  is  possible.  The  prospect  is 
brighter,  however,  if  goods  made  more 
cheaply  elsewhere  are  encouraged  as  imports. 
even  if  there's  some  output  cf  the  product 
at  home. 

Has  the  East-West  trade  policy  been  a 
success  for  the  United  States? 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbright  (D-Arkan- 
sas).  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  contends  it  is  "a  proven 
success."  He  said  in  1965.  "Over  recent  years 
a  number  of  Eastern  European  countries 
have  become  steadily  more  Independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  entered  into  in- 
creasingly friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States." 

In  1967.  the  United  States  exported  goods 
and  services  totaling  S30.7  billion  compared 
to  $26.4  billion  in  imports.  Nonetheless,  in 
the  total  balance  of  payments,  the  United 
States  was  in  the  red  at  the  end  ot  the  last 
year  by  s.3.5  billion  to  $4  billion. 

What  is  the  extent  of  Soviet  trade  with 
the  United  States? 

It  rose  by  about  811  million  during  1966. 
but  still  lagged  behind  Soviet  trade  with 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Cuba.  Slatbttics  on 
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Soviet  foreign  trade  reveal  G6.5  per  cent  ot 
all  trade  in  1066  was  done  with  other  Com- 
muiu.st  nations,  but  trade  with  the  West  was 
on   the  rise. 

What  changes  in  U.S.  legislation  would  ni- 
rourage  the  East  to  trade  more  with  the 
We^t? 

Po.-s:bly,  il)  loiic  term  credits.  (2>  a  "most 
favored  nation"  siitus.  and  i3)  more  indus- 
trial items  nuUided  i.n  the  non-.stratet!lc  list 
free  nf  export  rontrols. 

The  political  and  psychological  benefits  of 
r..ist-We.st  tr.idc  ( ould  be  more  important 
tlian  the  i-i"onoinic  briietits-  Professor  I.saiali 
Fr.u-.k  of  Johns  llopkln.s  University  conicncls 
"a  wjlhnt'ness  on  the  i)art  ul  l!ie  United 
.Slates  to  loosen  up  lommcrcial  relations 
With  the  East  could  conceivably  servo  as  a 
l)rehide  to  negotiations  on  broader  i)olitic,.l 
l.ssue.s."  Trade  discrimination  is  .'een  as 
hanniul.  Whcncvfr  the  occasion  prc'ent.? 
it.sclf.  the  .'Mivict  Union  calls  tor  an  end  lo 
trade  lilscnmination  and  lor  "normali/a- 
lion"  of  trade  relations  with  all  lountries. 
Tlic  Soviet  Union  values  acceptance  in  the 
world  arena. 

tOt'RIKR  CiUrP.llS  rnMKMA.N  KELI.\' 

The  House  Foreign  .Mlairs  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
East-West  trade.  The  Courier  asked  rs 
fhair.man,  Kdna  F.  Kelly  iD-New  York),  two 
cjue-'sTions: 

1  Sfio^ild  t'lo  Prrsidrnt  be  girrn  more  tli.<- 
crctiov  xn  irpantixng  trade  bctvecn  the  U.S. 
and  the  l^cn  Cvrtain  rovntries? 

Her  answer:  "Tliis.  e.ssentlally,  was  the 
recommendation  of  a  public  commission 
headed  by  Mr.  J.  Irwm  Miller  and  assigned 
to  siudv  this  subject.  They  felt  that  by 
havm?!  bro,ider  authority  in  this  field,  the 
President  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
use  the  leverage  '■!  trade  in  iicaceful  com- 
modities to  c.btain  ( oncessions  and  to  pro- 
mote desir.ible  political  change  in  the  Com- 
mvmist   countries. 

•Personallv,  I  have  some  reservations  on 
thi.s  score.  We  have  at  present  some  two 
dozen  laws,  .tdministered  by  six  major  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies,  which 
deal  with  East-West  trade.  Most  of  them 
were  enacted  years  aco.  We  don't  really  know 
how  eifectlve  these  laws  are  in  protecting 
our  national  interests,  or  how  consistent  they 
are  with  each  other. 

•For  this  reason,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  underiaking  a  thorough  review  of 
our  laws,  regulations  and  jiractices  relating 
to  East-West  trade  As  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committees. I  liave  the  re.sponsibility  for 
conductinc  those  hearings.  And  one  of  the 
cjuestions  I  dehnitely  want  tinswered  in  these 
hcarincs  is  the  one  \ou  asked:  namely,  should 
the  Coucress  give  the  President  any  add.- 
tional  authority   in  this  held? 

"I  may  add  that  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  rapid  increase  in  trade  between 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
one  hand,  and  our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
on  the  other.  In  1967.  the  volume  of  trade 
between  our  NATO  allies  and  Eastern  Europe 
went  over  the  $7  billion  mark.  During  tiie 
same  year.  U  S.  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries amounted  to  less  than  $250  million. 
The  difference  here  is  tremendous — both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Our  NATO  allies  are 
moving  aliead  in  trading  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries — perhaps  too  far  and  too  fast. 
They  are  supplying  the  Communtst  countries 
witli  advanced  technology.  This  can  have  very 
far-reaching  ramificatione.  1  certainly  would 
not  favor  any  relaxation  of  controls  on  mod- 
ern industrial  technology  and  strategic  items. 
If  anything,  we  may  need  to  strengthen  these 
controls." 

2.  Would  yon  exclude  some  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  and  if  so.  u-hy? 

■  I  don't  think  that  we  should  treat  all  of 
those  countries  the  same  way.  For  example. 
I  believe  that  our  embargo  on  trade  with  Red 
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China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  should  be  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
trlee  are  beginning  to  liberalize  their  Inter- 
nal systems  and  to  move  gradually  toward 
the  West.  In  those  cases,  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  use  oiu-  trade  policy  to  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  Moscow  and  on  some  of  their 
neighbors.  We  ought  to  have  a  flexible  ap- 
proach which  would  help  to  advance  our 
national  objectives,  and  to  promote  our  na- 
tional security." 


Critics  of  Hangings  in  Rhodesia 
Denounced 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  irrr.  Mr.  speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the-RECOiro.  I  include  an  article  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  last  night. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  con- 
stant efifort  by  mature  people  and  mature 
countries  to  destroy  the  countiT  of 
Rhodesia,  the  latest  tirade  being  directed 
at  the  Ian  Smith  government,  because 
it  had  the  audacity  to  execute  some  mur- 
dering criminals.  It  is  constantly  pointed 
out  that  the  Queen  had  commuted  the 
criminals'  sentences  to  life  imprison- 
ment. Since  the  Unilateral  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Queen  has  no 
more  authority  over  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Rhodesia  than  did  the  King  of 
England  have  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States  of  America  after  in- 
dependence. In  fact,  the  Queen  did  not 
have  this  power  even  before  the  Uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  leftwing  press  and  the  Commie- 
leaning  liberals  constantl.v  refer  to  these 
murdering  criminals  rs  "freedom  fight- 
ers."' when,  in  fact,  they  were  guilty  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes  that  man  can 
perpetrate  upon  his  fellow  man. 

The  article  follows: 
Critics  of  Hangings  in  Rhodesia  Denounced 
1  By  James  J.  Kilpatrick ) 
Rhodesia  has  been  suffering  lately  from  a 
very  bad  press:  The  State  Department  denies 
a  vl>ia  to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith.  The 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  shouts  down  a 
resolution  of  support  for  Rhodesia.  Back 
in  Salisbury,  right-wing  pre.ssures  toward 
apartheid  grow  more  intense.  Defying  Queen. 
Pope,  -.md  world  opinion,  the  Smith  regime 
proceeds  with  the  hanging  of  live  'freedom 
fighters.  " 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
demands  new  measures  against  Rhodesia. 
more  punitive  than  tlie  present  sanctions. 
A  lead  article  in  the  prestigious  Americ;ui 
Journal  of  International  Law  defends  the 
sanctions:  the  theory  oi  the  authors,  one  of 
them  a  Yale  professor,  is  that  Rhodesia  has 
offended  the  'shared  sensitivities'  nf  her 
neighbors,  and  thus  created  an  actionable 
threat  to  the  peace.  The  fury  is  especially 
intense  in  England,  where  members  of  Com- 
mons denounce  Inn  Smith  as  "a  murderer." 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment, struggling  for  survival  in  a  hostile 
world,  has  taken  some  actions  in  recent 
months  that  American  friends  must  regret. 
Laws  relating  to  housing  and  to  segregation 
of  public  parks  are  steps  backward,  not  for- 
ward.  The  Smith   government   has   not   im- 
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peded  the  registration  of  black  voters,  but 
it  has  done  little  to  encourage  the  African 
franchise;  the  number  of  registered  blacks 
is  half  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

But  the  current  uproar,  touched  off  by  the 
five  hangings,  ought  to  be  denounced  aa 
blatant  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  most  of 
those  who  are  whooping  It  up.  Macaulay  once 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  spectacle  so 
ridlculoHS  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  Its 
perlodicil  tits  of  morality.  This  current  fit 
qualifiea.  And  no  spectacle  in  Africa  is  more 
contemptible  than  the  criticism  hurled  at 
Rhodesia  by  despotic  black  regimes  which 
are  themselves  guilty  of  bloody  crimes  and 
the    repression    of    political    freedoms. 

It  is  said  that  the  Ave  condemned  men 
were  "freedom  fii^hters."  Let  us  see  how  they 
fought  for  freedom. 

James  Ndhlamlni  and  Victor  Mlambo  were 
members  of  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Crocodile  Gang.  They  threw  a  block  of  trees 
across  a  country  road.  When  a  white  farmer 
named  Oberholtzer  came  along,  with  his 
wife  and  small  daughter  in  the  car,  they  fell 
upon  them  with  knives  and  stones.  As  he 
was  dying  at  the  steering  wheel,  they  at- 
tempted to  set  the  car  on  nre  in  an  effort 
to  kill  the  woman  and  child.  This  was  a  fight 
for  freedom? 

Dulv  Shadreck  waylaid  an  elderly  black 
man  a't  midnight,  killed  him  with  an  axe,  and 
robbed  him  of  seven  shillings.  Noble,  was  it 
not? 

Francis  Chimsoro  Risa  and  Takauyare 
Jeremiah  ^tole  into  a  iribal  hut  where  a 
sub-chief  named  Nedewedzo  was  sleeping 
with  his  wife.  They  tore  otf  most  of  his  head 
with  a  shotgun  blast.  It  seems  an  odd  exer- 
cise m  self-determination. 

For  these  brutal  murders,  the  five  defend- 
ants were  brought  to  trial  in  the  High  Court 
of  Rhodesia.  Tliey  had  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  In  each  case,  a  judge  and  two 
■■.tssessors."  under  the  Rhodesian  system, 
found  them  guilty  without  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance. The  death  sentences  followed. 
These  were  sustained  on  appellate  review. 

Why  the  outcry?  In  terms  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, those  who  deplore  the  death  penalty 
may  deplore  its  imposition  anywhere.  But 
,is  a  matter  of  law,  these  punishments  were 
peculiarly  the  business  of  Rhodesia.  Pietls- 
tic  Americans  might  restrain  themselves 
long  enough  to  acknowledge  that  3,857 
executions  were  carried  out  in  their  own 
United    States    between    1930   and    1966. 

It  IS  said  th:U  Rhodesia  "defied  the 
Queen."  But  the  Queen  in  this  affair  was 
no  more  than  a  pretty  figurehead:  the 
clemency  decree  came  from  the  Wilson  gov- 
ornment,  which  had  no  authority  even  un- 
der the  pre-independence  Rhodesian  con- 
stitution of  1961,  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy.  The  incident  was  patently 
trumped  up.  It  is  :i  fair  surmise  that  Wil- 
son's object  was  to  divert  the  British  pub- 
lic trom  troubles  at  home  by  fabricating 
some  vicarious  outrage  abroad. 

One  expects  opportunism  from  the  Com- 
nuini3t.s  tiid  liypocrisy  from  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc.  One  has  learned  to  expect  anything 
from  Harold  Wilson.  But  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  United  States,  which  once 
also  proclaimed  its  independence  from  the 
British  crown,  to  sec  our  own  people  join 
in  the  calamity  howling  against  Rhodesia 
now  heard  across  the  land. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
58th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


March  20,  1968 

Vocational  Education:   Keystone  to 
Solving  Unrest  in  America's  Cities 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  Illinois 
Vocational  Association  in  Chicago,  111.. 
to  discuss  the  potential  of  vocational 
education  in  this  country  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  here  in  the  House, 
which  is  now  hearing  testimony  on  the 
Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  of  1968,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  readying  our  students  for 
occupational  challenges  following  Wgh 
school. 

The  need  is  evident  and  overwhelming, 

I  submit,  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  text  of  my  address  to  the 
Illinois  Vocational  Association,  with  the 
hope  that  we,  as  legislators,  may  be  able 
to  initiate  the  necessary  measures  in 
Congress  to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  text  of  my  remarks  follows: 
Vocational  Education — Keystone  To  Solv- 
ing Unrest  in  America's  Cities 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pvcin- 

sKi  before  the  Illinois  Vocational  Associa- 
tion. Sherman  House.  Chicago,  111.,  March 

7,  1968) 

As  we  assemble  here  this  evening  to  discuss 
vocational  education,  there  is  a  pall  of  fear 
sweeping  across  America — fear  of  another 
long  hot  summer  with  millions  of  Americann 
wondering  how  extensive  the  damage  will  hn 
this  time. 

There  isn't  a  commentator  or  analyst  who 
doesn't  remind  us  of  the  devastation  to  come. 

We  assemble  here  in  the  wake  of  the  report 
issued  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorders — better  known  as  the  Riot 
Commission. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  nation — 
or  for  that  matter,  any  nation — have  a  peo- 
ple undergone  so  intensive  a  process  of  self- 
analysis  to  determine  what  is  wrong  within 
our  Republic:  what  is  tearing  this  nation 
apart:  are  we,  indeed,  about  to  admit  that 
free  men  cannot  mold  their  own  destiny. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions,  but  this 
evening  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  my  own  observations  on  where  this 
nation  has  gone  wrong. 

Last  December,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  in  Cleve- 
land, I  pointed  out  that  by  1972  our  nation 
'will  be  in  a  trillion  dollar  economy  and  that 
the  involvement  of  our  nation  in  occupa- 
tional training  will  approach  $15  billion  ," 
year  by  1980. 

We  are  now  expecting  to  hit  rn  $850  bil- 
lion Gross  National  Product  by  July  1  of  this 
year.  Yet  only  yesterday  morning  the  very 
distinguished  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Briggs. 
testified  before  my  Committee  that  58 'v  of 
out-of-school  inner-city  youth  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Statistics  after  statistics  tell  us  that  in  this 
eighth  consecutive  year  of  prosperity  this  na- 
tion continues  to  suffer  almost  4.000.000  peo- 
ple unemployed  and  the  largest  single  group 
of  unemployed  in  this  country  are  the  young 
people. 

I  submit  to  you  this  evening  that  as  this 
nation  probes  for  an  answer  to  rioting  in  the 
streets  we  take  a  sober  look  at  the  failure  of 
American  education. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  of  you  in  this  as- 
sembly as  vocational  educators  have  warned 
about  this  crisis  for  many  years,  but  they 
didn't  listen  to  you. 


March  20,  1968 
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You  assembled  here  tonight  can  play  the 
most  significant  role  in  finding  the  answers 
for  m  your  hands  as  vocational  educators 
lies  much  of  the  solution. 

Make  no  mistake— this  phase  of  the 
twentieth  century  when  America  is  at  the 
crossroads  for  survival— belongs  to  you. 

For  in  my  honest  Judgment,  the  keystone 
to  finding  a  solution  to  America's  problems 
IS  a  strong  system  of  occupational  training 
in  our  schools.  Had  the  educational  peda- 
gogues listened  to  you  twenty  years  ago— 
or  even  ten  years  ago— perhaps  we  could  have 
avoided  the  domestic  crises  facing  America 
today. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  even  at 
this  late  date  the  Riot  Commission,  too,  has 
failed  to  listen  to  you. 

Our  national  press  has  greeted  with  proud 
and  enthusiastic  coverage  the  President's  Re- 
port on  Civil  Disorders.  And  rightly  so.  be- 
cause it  represents  the  thinking  of  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  pubhc  figures  including 
the  Governor  of  this  State.  The  Report  probes 
deeply  into  the  cause  of  rioting  in  our  streets 
and  roams  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  hu- 
man needs  and  emotions.  But  I  submit  to  you 
tonight  that  the  Report  falls  tragically  short 
of  Its  mark  and  to  a  great  extent  misses  its 
glorious  opportunity  to  make  a  truly  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  easing  Amer- 
ica's problems. 

I  have  not  heard  the  disappointment  that 
must  be  voiced  about  this  Report's  failure  to 
fully  probe  the  role  of  education  in  setting 
the  stage  for  civil  disorder. 

I  was  astounded  to  see  that  only  a  scanty 
portion  of  the  four  volumes  of  this  Riot  Re- 
port is  devoted  to  education. 

It  Is  true  the  Report  does  treat  some  Im- 
portant Issues — early  childhood  education, 
teacher  training,  compensatory  education, 
and  evaluation  with  seriousness. 

But  its  recommendations  essentially  offer 
us  just  some  more  of  the  same  old  tired 
answers. 

Those  working  on  the  Report  have  done 
some  polite  tinkering  with  the  system  and 
that  is  all.  Even  If  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted  tomorrow,  the  schools 
in  the  ghetto  areas  of  this  country  would 
remain  unchanged — continuing  to  "turn  off" 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  youngsters — 
tolerating  them  until  they  reach  the  magic 
age  of  sixteen  and  then  pushing  them  out 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

We  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  about 
drop-outs,  when  in  fact  the  failure  of  the 
educational  system,  particularly  in  ghetto 
areas  of  America,  has  literally  pushed  young- 
sters out  of  the  educational  process  by  falling 
to  make  education  a  meaningful  experience 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Riot  Commission  report  places  great 
faith  In  compensatory  education.  But  look  at 
Title  I  programs  and  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  have  failed.  The  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  and  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  in  New  York  provide  sad 
commentary. 

Dr.  Jeanne  Chall,  in  her  book,  "Learning 
to  Read:  The  Great  Debate,"  tells  us  that  the 
code-emphasis  or  phonics  approach  produces 
the  best  results  in  beginning  reading.  And 
the  earlier  It  Is  taught  the  better.  But  how 
many  of  our  Title  I  programs  in  reading  teach 
phonics?  Prom  the  evaluation  results — which 
use  reading  test  scores  as  their  major  cri- 
teria  obviously  not  many  of  our  educators 

have  even  read  Dr.  Chall's  book,  let  alone  put 
into  practice  her  suggestions. 

In  the  few  isolated  instances  where  com- 
pensatory programs  have  succeeded,  they 
have  sprung  from  the  creative  imaginations 
of  unusually  capable  principals— ^uch  as  Dr. 
Marjorle  Lerner,  Principal  of  the  Donough 
School  in  Chicago.  What  this  means,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robert  Dentler  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  is  that  school  leadership 
is  the  deciding  factor  In  the  success  of  such 


a  program.  Yet.  the  Riot  Report  remains 
silent  on  the  training  and  performance  of 
school  principals. 

And  the  most  important  leader  of  all— the 
superintendent — rates  only  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  spend  more  time  in  the  ghetto. 

This  is  not  a  bad  ide.\— but  first,  we  must 
teach  our  big-city  superintendents  how  to 
look  and  listen,  also  how  to  be  better  man- 
agers, themselves. 

With  only  a  handful  of  exceptions,  most 
big-city  superintendents  are  having  great  dif- 
ficulty! This  is  why  it  is  estimated  that  the 
"mortality  rate"  among  big  city  school  super- 
intendents is  estimated  at  three  years  in  each 

job. 
They  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  com- 

munitv. 

They  are  inaccessible  to  the  isolated  teacher 
out  in  the  schools— young,  inexperienced 
teachers  like  Herbert  Kohl,  author  of  the 
touching  book,  "36  Children,"  recounting  his 
effort  to  succeed  in  a  Harlem  school  despite 
lack  of  support  from  the  bureaucracy. 

Most  big  city  superintendents  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  mammoth  administrative 
responsibilities  confronting  them— problems 
of  budgets,  collective  bargaining,  designing 
and  maintaining  buildings,  developing  cur- 
ricula, and  just  plain  day-to-day  manage- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  exception— and  one  who 
was  recently  praised  editorially  in  tne  Wash- 
ington Postr-is  Dr.  Mark  Shedd,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Snedd 
has  surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of  non- 
cdtLcators.  experts  on  city  planning,  business 
administration,  city  politics,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately,  most  superintendents  are 
recruited  only  from  the  ranks  of  professional 
educators.  And  schools  of  education  have  a 
monopoly  on  their  training,  when  it  is  the 
schools  of  business  administration  that  have 
the  tools  of  systems  analysis,  cost-benefit 
analysis,  programming-plannlng-budgeting, 
and  technology — which  educators  are  only 
beginning  to  utilize— and  which  are  vital  to 
the  successful  operation  of  any  large  enter- 
prise. 

The  Riot  Report  talks  about  teacher  train- 
ing and  retraining.  Quite  realistically, 
though,  how  do  you  actually  go  about  re- 
training a  teacher? 

Professor  Robert  Rosenthal  of  Harvard 
University  has  conducted  extensive  research 
into  what  he  calls  the  "self-fulfllUng  proph- 
ecy" His  experiments  show  that  when 
teachers  hold  high  expectations  for  pupils, 
the  student's  IQ  scores  go  up.  But  when  they 
have  low  expectations  for  equally  capable 
pupils,  their  IQ  scores  drop  sharply. 

So  the  real  problem  is  one  of  changing 
teacher  attitudes  toward  pupils— especially 
towards  minority  groups. 

The  educators  have  never  really  confronted 
this  sensitive  question.  Yet  it  is  a  crucial  one 
if  we  are  to  raise  the  self-image  and  aspira- 
tion levels  of  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  teacher 
training.  The  Report  says  nothing  about 
opening  up  the  teacher  certification  ranks 
to  innovative  but  uncertified  Individuals 
who  hold  bachelor's  and  even  master's  de- 
crees and  want  to  teach. 

Every  year  our  colleges  and  universities 
graduate  thousands  of  bright  young  people 
who  probably  know  more  about  reaching 
youngsters  than  many  teachers  with  25  years- 
experience. 

And  we  have  a  wealth  of  talent  among 
other  groups,  as  well— mothers  who  would 
like  to  work  a  half  day  or  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  technicians  who  would 
enjoy  donating  a  few  hours  a  week  to  the 
classroom. 

Their  wealth  of  experience  in  the  real 
world"  would  Inject  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
Into  the  school  curriculum.  But  state  laws 
and  union  contracts  prevent  these  capable. 


if  xincertitted.  people  from  becoming  teachers 
in  our  classrooms. 

rhe  real  answer  to  the  plight  of  American 
education  lies  in  meaningful  change.  We  have 
tiddled  with  the  same  old  machinery  too 
long  And  the  Riot  Commission  would  have 
us  hold  on  just  a  little  while  longer. 

Like  any  organization,  the  .schools  have 
become  inbred  and  unimaginative,  because 
of  lack  of  lompcialon.  And  now  the  public 
has  caught  up  with  the  education  establish- 
ment; It  IS  beginning  to  ask  tome  damaging 
questions. 

The  main  thrust  of  new  ideas  in  the  busi- 
ness world  has  i  ome  from  having  to  compete 
in  the  free  market  place  Perhaps  we  should 
.ipply  this  principle  to  education. 

rroIes.sor  James  Coleman  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  suggested  that  we 
adopt  a  business  sirateity— payment  on  de- 
livery We  might  use  this  in  education  by 
rewarding  the  schools  wlilch  successlully 
teacli  our  thildren  how  to  read  and  write— 
,ind  no  automatic  increases  for  those  which 
lailtodoso. 

Unlortunatclv,  the  Riot  Report  speaks  all 
too  bneHv  about  a  very  promising  concept— 
deceutrahzation:  wnth  a  greater  emphasis  on 
developing  neighborhood  schools.  The  Bundy 
Plan  for  decentralization  in  New  York  calls 
for  a  "reconnection  to  learning  "  between  the 
community  and  educators. 

I  can  think  of  no  healthier  prospect  lor 
improving  American  education  today  than  a 
return  to  control  bv  parents  and  laymen,  with 
a  greater  autonomy  for  individual  teachers  In 
the  chassroom,  instead  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
a  downtown  office. 

We  should  not  expect  overnight  success, 
but  the  initial  pain  of  instituting  such  a 
plan  IS  more  than  justified  by  the  potential 
It  offers  for  helping  the  schools  become  more 
relevant  and  responsive  to  community  wishes 
and  needs. 

The  Riot  Report  completely  misses  what 
really  happens  to  the  children,  underneath 
all  these  layers  of  administrative  strategies 
and  new  programs.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us 
to  close  our  eves  to  them.  The  teachers  have 
unions  and  the  NEA  to  speak  for  them.  And 
parents  have  their  PTA's. 

But  who  .=ipeaks  for  the  children? 
A  few  rebels  in  the  teaching  profession— 
who  are  also  serious  and  thoughtful  critics 
of  the  schools — have  tried. 

John  Holt,  a  teacher,  has  written  How 
Children  Fail.  In  which  he  says:  "We  en- 
courage children  to  feel  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  they  do  in  school  is  nothing  more 
than  to  get  a  good  mark  on  a  test,  or  to  im- 
press someone  with  what  they  know.  We  kill 
not  onlv  their  curiosity,  but  their  feeling 
that  n  is  a  good  and  admirable  thing  to  be 
curious  .  .  We  encourage  children  to  act 
stupidlv,  not  only  by  scaring  and  confusiiig 
them  but  bv  filling  up  their  days  with  dull, 
repetitive  tasks  that  make  little  or  no  claim 
on  their  attention  or  demands  on  their  in- 
telligence." 

What  then,  does  all  of  this  mean  for  voca- 
tional educators? 

What  does  it  mean  to  those  of  you  assem- 
bled here  tonight? 
A  great  deal. 

The  President  has  called  for  $2  billion  to 
train  500.000  hard-core  unemployed  for  jobs^ 
But  our  experience  with  MDTA  and  Job 
Corps  convinces  me  that  the  price  of  hu- 
man retrieval  is  fantastically  high.  And  the 
chances  of  success  .are  at  best  questionable. 
The  Report  attempts  to  place  all  the  blame 
of  Americas  ills  on  what  It  calls  "white 
racism".  ^ 

In  my  humble  judgment,  such  an  indict- 
ment is"  an  emotional  outburst  by  those  who 
have  not  probed  deep  enough  into  the  prob- 
lems—the  real    problems— of   the   disadvan- 

I  sutjmit  that  the  basic  cause  of  this  un- 
rest is  the  failur<?  of  the  school  system  and 
until  we  recognize  that  vocaUonal  traimng 
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can  be  the  heartbeat  of  massive  reforms,  we 
will  continue  groping  for  answers. 

Stewart  Alsop.  In  his  column  for  the  Poet 
Magazine  a  week  ago  Interviewed  a  young 
man  who  Is  a  product  of  the  ghetto.  Catfish 
M.ivfield  Is  his  name,  and  after  a  frank  dis- 
cussion with  Catfish  on  the  real  problems  of 
tViP  slums  Mr.  Alsop  wrote : 

"To  many  well-meaning,  liberal-minded 
whites,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Ne- 
gro unemployment — which  Is  the  root  cause 
of  most  Negro  violence — is  obvious:  Find 
Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  with  the 
Federal  Government  acting  ns  'employer  of 
la.st  resort."  But  It  really  Is  not  that  simple. 

"The  whole  life-style  of  Catfish  and  his 
friends  has  nothing  at  all  In  common  with 
the  nlne-to-flve.  early-to-bed-early-to-rlse 
life-style  of  the  white — and  Negro — middle 
classes.  It  Is  not  only  acceptable.  It  Is  posi- 
tively necessary,  to  have  broken  the  laws  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  to  which 
Catfish  and  his  friends  belong.  Most  of  the 
'guys  on  the  streets'  are  simply  not  Interested 
In  working  eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
a  week  In  dull,  menial  Jobs.  The  fact  Is  that  a 
great  many  of  Catfish's  friends  are  already, 
or  soon  will  be,  psychologically  unemploy- 
able. 

"This  Is'  a  phenomenon  that  liberal-minded 
politicians  "and  commentators  hesitate  to  dis- 
cuss, for  fear  of  being  labeled  racist  and  re- 
actionary. But  the  psychological  unemploy- 
ablllty  of  a  disproportionately  high  percent- 
age of  able-bodied  young  Negro  men  Is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated by  this  time. 

"Last  fall,  what  the  Negroes  call  'the  white 
power  structure'  In  Detroit  scared  by  the  riot, 
made  a  great  effort  to  provide  23,000  jobs  for 
Negroes,  at  decent  wages.  Only  a  minority 
stayed  on  the  Job  for  more  than  a  few  days 
or  weeks.  At  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  which 
hired  12.000  Negroes,  the  turnover  was  more 
than  90  percent. 

"Negro  clvll-rlghts  workers  are  themselves 
well  aware  of  the  phenomenon.  Julius  Hob- 
son,  a  Neg^o  activist  i\nd  former  head  of 
CORE  for  the  Washington  area,  describes  a 
disappointing  employment  drive  that  he 
headed.  He  got  the  promise  of  hundreds  of 
Jobs  from  major  firms  In  the  area,  and  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  high  turnover  he  or- 
ganized somettilng  called  a  'Job  wagon.'  The 
newly  employed  Negroes  would  be  awakened 
in  the  morning,  fed  coffee  .and  doughnuts, 
and  transported  to  their  Jobs  by  the  "Job 
wagon.'  It  was  no  use — the  turnover.  Hob- 
son  recalls,  was  terrible. 

"  "There's  a  psychological  thing  there.'  he 
says.  'A  man  who's  lived  on  his  wits,  sleeping 
till  ten  In  the  morning,  on  the  hustle  in  the 
streets  or  the  poolrooms — he  figures  a  guy 
working  eight  hours  a  day  for  eighty  bucks  a 
week  Just  Isn't  smart.  If  you  Just  get  a  guy 
like  that  a  Job  and  turn  him  loose,  you're 
wasting  your  time — he  won't  last  a  week. 
After  thirty,  maybe  twenty-five,  a  man  living 
on  his  wits  reaches  a  point  where  he  Just 
won't  hold  a  regular  Job.  You've  got  to  catch 
them  young'." 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  penetrating  aniilysis 
that  Jobs  in  themselves  are  not  enough. 

It  should  be  clearly  apparent  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  youngster  of  the  ghetto  you 
must  try  to  reach  him  with  a  program  of 
education  from  the  very  earliest  age  that  will 
teach  him  respect  for  his  ability  to  work  with 
his  hands;  to  work  with  his  mind;  to  work 
with  his  neighbors. 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  order  to  get  at  the 
root  cause  of  the  problems  In  the  ghetto 
yoi'ngsters  must  be  taught  values  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  life. 

We  have  testimony  before  my  Commit- 
tee that  most  potential  dropouts  began  to 
think  of  dropping  out  from  school  as  early 
as  the  age  of  twelve.  Obviously  then.  It  Is  at 
this  point  that  we  must  make  education  so 
thoroughly  exciting  and  so  thoroughly 
meaningful    that    this    youngster    will    de- 
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velop  an  inherent  respect  for  the  whole  art 
of  employment,  and  create  a  desire  to  be 
employed. 

This.  In  my  Judgment,  is  the  great  chal- 
lenge for  you  as  vocational  educators. 

For  within  your  Imagination  and  your 
ability  and  your  program  lies  the  Ingredients 
of  making  youngsters  respect  the  fact  that 
employment  is  a  desirable  commodity. 

The  niost  serious  weaknesses  in  present 
Job  training  programs  is  that  they  offer  no 
[•rcvenilve  mecilclno. 

They  c!o  net  help  us  develop  Job  skills  to 
the  one  million  jouths  who  annually  drop 
out  of  school  before  graduation.  And  It  does 
not  insure  that  we  can  save  the  30  percent 
(if  our  young  Negro  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  who  are  unemployed. 

If  the  Administration  falls  to  see  the 
needs  of  vocational  education,  so  does  the 
Riot  Commission.  It  devotes  only  a  few.  short, 
paragraphs  to  vocational  education,  al- 
though the  highest  rates  of  dropouts  and 
unemployed  youths  are  found  among  dis- 
advantaged Negroes. 

The  attitude  of  the  Administration  on  this 
Issue  is  crucial  to  the  concerns  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Th.at's  right— you've  got  to  catch  them 
young    as    Catfish    Mayfleld    says. 

.\nd  therefore.  I  would  like  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  time  on  the  proposed  Part- 
nership for  Learning  and  Earning  Act  of 
1968  which  I  introduced  for  the  Administra- 
tion with  the  clear  cut  vinderstandlng  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  proposal  substantially 
Improved 

As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education — and  as  Chairman  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  In  the 
House — I  would  like  to  be  able  to  support 
this  bin  without  reservation. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  my  fellow 
Members:  "Let's  push  hard  for  this  legis- 
lation." 

But  in  the  best  Interests  of  not  only  the 
vocational  education  community,  but  also 
the  nation's  youth.  I  cannot  accept  the  bill 
In  its  present  form.  In  all  candor.  I  find  It 
difficult  to  lend  support  to  a  bill  which 
provides  only  S15  million  for  the  multitude 
of  programs  needed  to  develop  more  mean- 
ingful programs  in  vocational  education; 
one  that  makes  only  passing  reference  to 
work-experience  programs  and  completely 
omits  residential  skill  centers. 

I  would  find  it  difficult  to  work  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  ignores  the  need  to 
provide  training  in  basic  reading  and  com- 
putational skills  as  preparation  for  work. 

And  I  am  determined  to  remove  from  this 
legislation  those  provisions  which  restrict 
the  ways  in  which  local  school  districts  can 
contract  with  private  Industries  for  voca- 
tional programs. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  each  of  these  points. 

Like  most  other  fields,  vocational  educa- 
tion is  in  a  state  of  drastic  change.  It  used 
to  consist  of  a  neat  package  of  discrete 
tasks  ;!nd  skills  taught  to  young  people — 
how  to  operate  a  l.ithe  or  run  a  sewing  ma- 
chine cr  set  type  for  a  printing  press. 

But  our  economy  has  changed,  and  the 
complex  demands  of  a  technological  era 
have  brought  new  challenges  to  vocational 
educators. 

Dr.  Grant  Venn,  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Library  Pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  has 
said:  "It  is  not  possible — it  is  not  even  de- 
sirable—  to  separate  education,  especially 
education  for  the  world  of  work,  from  the 
basic  problem  of  preparing  for  work." 

And  Marvin  J.  Feldman  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation— which,  incidentally,  has  made  a  siz- 
able investment  in  vocational  education 
research — notes  that  "Jobs  now  require 
more  mental  capability,  fewer  physical 
skills,  a  higher  educational  attainment  at 
the   entry    level,   and    greater    versatility   or 
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adaptability  In  the  worker  over  his  produc- 
tive lifetln-.e." 

Hence,  the  domain  of  vocational  educatiuu 
has  expanded  tremendously. 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work — as  well 
as  for  basic  skills — is  the  major  thrust.  And 
vocational  educators  are  going  to  have  t<3 
make  a  major  overhaul  in  their  programs  or 
be  driven  Into  obsolescence. 

I  might  add  that  the  population  to  be 
served  by  vocational  education  must  also 
grow  considerably.  For  we  can  no  longer  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  while  60';  of  our  young 
people  terminate  their  education  In  high 
school,  only  6  or  7'  have  traditionally  been 
provided  for  in  vocational  programs. 

This  is  why  in  Cleveland.  Ohio — 58 '"r  of 
out-of-school  inner-city  youth  are  unem- 
ployed. And  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
50';.  of  our  high  school  graduates  who  enter 
college  never  finish.  High  School  Vocational 
Education  must  be  expanded  into  a  broad 
program  encompassing  the  needs  of  all  of  our 
youth. 

It  will  mean,  among  other  things,  abolish- 
ing prohibitive  entrance  requirements — such 
as  advanced  math,  physics,  and  chemistry — 
which  have  prevented  many  high  school  stu- 
dents from  participating  in  career  develop- 
ment programs. 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  means 
learning  to  get  along  with  all  types  of  people. 
The  vocational  students  should  no  longer  be 
shut  off  in  their  own  separate  track  where 
they  can  meet  one  another  but  no  one  else. 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  means 
that  we  must  begin  working  with  student  at- 
titudes— especially  among  the  disadvantaged. 
And  we  have  to  start  early  In  their  schooling, 
If  we  are  to  help  students  build  strong  self- 
images. 

Professor  Urle  Bronfenbrenner  of  Cornell 
University — a  specialist  on  child  psychology 
and  the  family — recently  told  my  Commit- 
tee: "Neighborhood  experiences  available  to 
children  are  extremely  limited  nowadays  .  .  . 
Rarely  can  a  child  watch  adults  working  at 
their  trades." 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation— headed  by  Dr.  Martin  Essex — has  rec- 
ommended that  occupational  preparation  be- 
gin in  the  elementary  schools  with  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  world.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant for  children  from  fatherless  homes — 
or  from  homes  where  parents  are  unem- 
ployed and  working  does  not  command  high 
prestige. 

And  they  must  develop  greater  sensitivity 
to  the  enormous  pressures  operating  on 
ghetto  youths.  In  disadvantaged  families,  the 
older  children  often  bear  heavy  burdens  of 
child-rearing  and  family  support.  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  ghetto  youngsters  to  come  to 
school  famished. 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  also 
means  having  the  ability  to  read,  to  speak 
correctly  and  vsrlte  clearly,  and  to  perform 
at  least  basic  computational  skills. 
•  But  Judging  from  the  reading  achievement 
scores  in  our  cities,  an  astoundingly  large 
number  of  our  young  people  are  deficient  in 
this  basic  skill. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  at  Marshall  High  School 
lag  a  year  or  more  behind  grade  level  In 
reading. 

Despite  this  obvious  problem,  however,  the 
Administration's  Bill  would  provide  no  reme- 
dial programs  in  such  skills. 

Exploring  the  world  of  work  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  vocational  program.  But 
as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  now 
reads,  work-study  programs  serve  only  those 
pupils  with  financial  need. 

While  the  Administration's  Bill  makes  a 
few  minor  amendments,  it  keeps  the  cri- 
terion of  financial  need  still  Intact. 

I  have  no  objection  to  providing  Jobs  for 
youngsters  who  need  financial  help,  but  the 
work  experience  should  be  extended  to  all 
students  because  it  can  have  a  powerful  Im- 
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pact  on  their  training  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  this  way,  we  can  encourage  students 
to  "test  out"  a  variety  of  work  situations— 
under  experienced  teachers— before  they 
leave  school  and  make  career  decisions. 

Residential  skill  centers  are  another  exam- 
ple of  an  oversight  in  the  Administration's 
program.  Under  the  1963  Act.  no  funds  have 
ever  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
verv  important  program. 

Such  schools  are  urgently  needed  in  rural 
areas  to  provide  remedial  skills  and  other 
facilities  which  a  small  school  cannot  afford. 
In  urban  areas  they  offer  great  potential 
for  removing  disadvantaged  youths  from  de- 
bilitating environments  and  giving  them  a 
fresh  start  towards  learning. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  residential 
skills  centers  become  a  priority  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  that  with  more  moth- 
ers becoming  breadwinners,  as  well  as  bread- 
makers,  home  economics  must  be  a  major 
link  with  the  world  of  work  for  women. 

This  evening  I  have  been  quite  critical  of 
the  Administration  s  Bill  lor  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  is  because  I  want  to  see  legisla- 
tion passed  which  will  have  significant  im- 
pact on  the  education  of  our  young  people. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  the  entire  bill  is  inadequate. 
Indeed,  Title  I.  which  provides  for  Exem- 
plary Programs  in  Vocational  Education, 
meets  a  critical  need  if  our  schools  are  to 
grow  and  change  in  tune  with  a  highly  tech- 
nological economy  and  diverse  student 
population. 

Truly  meaningful  Innovation  will  require 
the  close  cooperation  of  every  aspect  of  our 
economy  and  the  bill  properly  permits  close 
cooperation  between  education  and  private 
enterprise. 

A  particularly  exemplary  program  of  co- 
operation between  the  public  schools  and 
private  industry  is  occurring  in  Cleveland. 
The  General  Electric  Company  had  donated 
a  large  factory  building  to  the  schools.  And 
they  are  preparing  to  open  a  Factory  School — 
a  Job  development  and  training  center  there. 
Under  one  roof— in  a  building  in  the 
ghetto — they  will  offer  paid  employment, 
basic  and  remedial  education,  and  training 
in  Job  skills.  The  most  Important  feature  will 
be  immediate  employment  in  industry- 
sponsored  production  shops  located  at  the 
center. 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company  has 
also  Joined  the  program,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  follow  suit. 

In  Detroit,  private  industry  is  -adopting" 
schools  in  disadvantaged  areas  and  develop- 
ing their  own  training  programs  geared  to 
the  company's  needs.  The  telephone  com- 
pany has  adopted  an  entire  high  school  and 
is  training  young  people  for  jobs  in  its 
myriad  operation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  great  many  similar 
projects  lor  the  disadvantaged  will  emerge 
from  the  exemplary  programs  funded  under 
Title  I. 

Finally.  I  think  we  should  be  much  more 
concerned  than  we  have  been  about  the  ways 
we  can  feed  innovations  into  the  mainstream 
of  vocational  education.  Unfortunately,  edu- 
cators are  wedded  to  their  old  ways.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  some  of  the  demonstration 
money  will  be  earmarked  for  developing  dis- 
semination techniques — ones  that  really 
y-ork — to  bring  about  change  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
our  nation's  commitment  to  vocational  edu- 
cation must  rise  dramatically.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  cannot  possibly  do  the  job.  Nor 
can  the  present  bill,  until  it  has  been 
amended— and  Members  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee and  I  are  hard  at  work  writing  the 
language  for  those  amendments. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  a  technological  rev- 
olution which  has  brought  unparalleled 
growth    and    prosperity    to    our    nation.    We 
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have  a  responsibility  to  equip  all  of  our 
young  people,  so  that  they  can  share  in  this 
good  fortune. 

And  that  means  a  large  national  invest- 
ment in  vocational  education— large  enough 
to  provide  substantive,  realistic  support  for 
the  kinds  of  programs  necessary  to  achieve 
our  goals. 

Christopher  Morley  once  said  that  "there 
are  three  in>;redients  to  the  good  life:  learn- 
ing, earning  and  yearning." 

Your  common  concern  .is  vocational  ed- 
ucators bids  you  to  examine  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  equation  and  leave  the  third  to 
the  poets  and  philosophers. 

I  hope  that  during  your  stay  here  at  this 
Vocational  Education  Conference,  you  will 
study  the  Riot  Commission  Report  and  dedi- 
cate yourself  toward  finding  solutions. 

Some  have  estimated  that  we  will  need 
$32  billion  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  rioting 
in  American  streets, 

I  .say,  you  as  Vocational  Educators,  can 
provide  an  excellent  start  at  a  cost  vastly 
smaller. 

The  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Board 
has  recommended  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$1,5  billion  of  Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation to  serve  more  than  eleven  million 
American  youngsters.  This  comes  out  to  less 
than  $150  a  year  per  child. 

I  submit  this  is  the  biggest  bargain  we  can 
offer  this  nation  to  help  remove  'he  cause  of 
noting  from  our  streets. 

Yes.  my  friends — this  generation  belongs 
to  you  as  Vocational  Educators.  God  grant 
the  academic  community  will  hear  your  plea 
and  recognize  the  opportunity  you  offer. 
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it  a  matter  of  vital  public  interest  that 
reserve  and  development  Is  conducted  in 
a  sensible  and  orderly  manner. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  large-scale 
exploitation  of  this  immense  resource  by 
a  few  oil  companies  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  public. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  orderly.  10-year 
program  of  careful  study  and  sy.stem- 
atic  development  to  insure  competition, 
low-cost  petroleum  products,  an  ade- 
quate return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  protection  of  the  natural 
scenic  beauty  of  the  area. 

We  owe  it  to  all  living  Americ&ns.  and 
to  our  descendants  for  generations  U> 
come,  to  make  certain  that  this  immense 
natural  resource  be  put  to  the  best  use 
possible. 

Salute  to  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission 


Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Mineral  Develop- 
ment Act 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsorship  of  the  Oil  Shale  and 
Multiple  Mineral  Development  Act,  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  come  before  the  90th 
Congress. 

This  act  is  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  multimillion-dollar 
treasure  trove  that  underlies  the  public- 
owned  shale  oil  lands  in  the  Green  River 
formation  of  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado. Its  potential  value  has  been  set  at 
between  $2.5  and  $5  trillion— a  figure 
that  staggers  the  imagination. 

Some  80  percent  of  this  potential 
jackpot  is  in  public  lands,  which  are 
owned  by  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  every  person  in  the 
United  States  has  a  cash  interest  of 
$12,500  to  $25,000  apiece  in  the  proper 
development  of  the  property. 

These  oil  shale  deposits  contain  the 
greatest  known  fossil  fuel  energy  re- 
source in  the  world,  exceeding  by  many 
times  over  the  entire  known  petroleum 
reserves  in  the  United  States. 

A  conservative  estimate  is  that  these 
lands  would  supply  the  United  States 
with  oil  for  1,500  years,  at  our  present 
consumption  rate  of  3,000.000,000  barrels 

a  year. 

Very  little  is  actually  known  about 
these  oil  shale  deposits,  and  I  consider 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  saluting  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  for 
the  report  filed  on  Monday.  The  79  spe- 
cific recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission to  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  William  J.  Driver  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  President. 

These  devoted  citizens  gave  of  their 
time  and  effort  in  order  to  serve  on  this 
Commission.  They  have  rendered  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
veterans  of  all  conflicts.  Some  1.400  per- 
sons in  10  different  hearings  held  all 
across  our  country  appeared  to  give  testi- 
mony. The  long  houi's  of  work  that  it 
took  to  evaluate  these  recommendations 
have  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  studies  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  read. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  veterans 
benefits  that  the  Commission  has  not 
gone  into  extensively.  However.  I  feel  this 
is  most  fitting  when  you  consider  that 
the  veteran  population  is  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  our  society.  The  vet- 
eran population  has  now  reached  almost 
26  million,  and  together  with  their  de- 
pendents comprise  almost  49  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  their  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  veterans 
benefits,  the  Commission  endorsed  the 
proposals  made  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  30  in  his  message  to  Congress 
and  which  in  most  instances  are  either 
pending  before  Congress  or  have  been 
acted  on  by  at  least  one  of  the  bodies  in 
Congress. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  views 
this  comprehensive  report  as  an  out- 
standing example.  It  will  provide  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress the  background  information  for 
any  legislation  that  may  be  relevant  to 
veterans  programs.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
become  a  document  of  authority  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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Congressman  Clande  Pepper  Introduces 
Legislation  To  Provide  for  Draft 
Exemption  for  Police 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature 
and  underlying  causes  of  crime  In  this 
country  were  recently  the  subject  of  2 
years  of  Intensive  investigation  by  a 
blue-ribbon  E>anel  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  nature  and  underlying  causes 
of  last  summer's  civil  disorders  were 
studied  in  depth  by  a  second  Presidential 
panel.  I  myself  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  has  received  widespread  support 
from  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses,  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  investigate  crime.  We  have  investi- 
gated, we  have  studied,  we  will  study 
some  more,  and  we  will,  with  time  and 
effort,  control  crime  in  this  country.  In 
the  meantime,  there  are  some  things  we 
have  learned  from  experience  and  study, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  Eict  on  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge.  Strong  State  and 
local  police  forces  are  a  major  factor  in 
controlling  crime.  This  we  know.  It 
would  follow  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation's  police  forces  are  seriously  imder- 
manned.  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  police 
to  the  draft. 

I  am  introducing  at  this  time  a  bill  to 
exempt  the  police  from  the  draft.  The 
President  told  us  2  years  ago  that  the 
police  are  the  frontline  defense  in  the 
war  against  crime.  This  is  no  idle  meta- 
phor. Crime  in  this  country  is  a  serious 
war  with  heavy  casualties,  and  a  war — 
incidentally — with  pretty  cohesive  na- 
tional support.  A  Gallup  poll  this  Feb- 
ruary indicated  that  the  public  views 
crime  and  l£.wlessness  as  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion. Almost  a  third — 31  percent — said 
they  were  afraid  to  go  out  alone  in  their 
neighborhoods  at  night:  among  women 
and  in  the  large  cities,  this  figure  jumps 
to  about  40  percent.  This  is  very  serious. 
In  the  words  of  the  recently  published 
Riot  Commission  report : 

Nothing  Is  more  fundamental  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  any  area  than  the  sense  of 
personal  security  of  Its  residents,  and  nothing 
aSects  this  more  than  crime. 

The  preliminary  1967  crime  statistics 
have  been  released  by  the  FBI,  and  they 
are  ominously  familiar:  the  same  only 
more  so.  The  volume  of  serious  crime 
during  1967  increased  16  percent  over 
1966.  Increases  were  sharpest  in  the 
cities,  followed  by  the  suburbs  and  the 
rural  areas.  Robbery  registered  the  high- 
est percentage  gain — 27  percent.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  these  were  armed  rob- 
beries, a  30-percent  increase  over  the 
year  before.  The  only  figure  that  went 
down  was  the  police  clearance  per- 
centage. Police  cleared  23  percent  of  the 
major  ofifenses  reported,  a  7-percent  de- 
crease from  1966. 

The  rate  of  crime  increase  in  this 
country  is  truly  appalling.  Despite  the 
talk  about  crime  and  the  concern  with 
crime,  far  from  making  headway  we  are 
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losing  ground  fast.  The  preliminary  1967 
total  represents  a  16-percent  increase 
over  1966;  the  1966  figure  was  11  percent 
greater  than  the  figure  for  1965;  1965 
represented  a  6-percent  increase  over 
1964.  If  this  pattern  continues,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  not, 
the  1968  figure  will  be  21  percent  greater 
than  1967,  and  the  1969  figure  will  be 
26  percent  greater  than  1968. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  1966  represents  a  62-percent 
increase  over  1960.  The  population  dur- 
ing this  same  period  increased  only  9 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  the 
number  of  police  employees  per  1,000 
population  remained  essentially  un- 
changed. The  1966  increase  from  1.9  to 
2  police  per  1,000  inhabitants  represents 
the  first  change  in  this  figure  since  1960. 
In  the  words  of  the  FBI: 

This  increase  In  the  rate  is  an  encouraging 
note,  but,  realistically  viewed,  this  small  in- 
crease fades  Into  Inslgnlflcance  in  light  of 
the  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  and  the  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  calls  for  police  serv- 
ice— both  criminal  and  noncriminal. 

This  assessment  of  the  situation  is 
echoed  in  the  recently  released  Riot 
Commission  report : 

The  number  of  police  available  to  combat 
crime  is  rising  much  more  slowly  than  the 
amount  of  crime.  ...  In  spite  of  significant 
improvements  in  police  efficiency,  it  is  clear 
that  police  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  their 
expanding  worlcload  unless  there  Is  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  resources  allocated  by 
society  to  this  task. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported the  need  for  50,000  additional 
men  to  fill  positions  authorized  for  1967 
alone.  The  1967  edition  of  the  Interna- 
tional City  Managers'  Association's  Mu- 
nicipal Year  Book  reports  that  61  per- 
cent of  1,152  police  departments  in  cities 
of  10.000  and  over  are  below  authorized 
strength.  The  extent  to  which  some  of 
our  larger  city  departments  are  imder- 
staffed  is  alarming:  Houston  is  767  men 
below  strength;  Cleveland,  740:  Detroit, 
459;  New  York.  479;  Baltimore,  391;  New 
Orleans,  319;  Philadelphia.  298;  and 
Washington,  280.  These  cities  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  any  more  men  in  the  face  of 
the  dreaded  long  hot  summer  of  1968. 

The  police  personnel  picture  is 
summed  up  by  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
in  the  following  sentence: 

The  police  manpower  situation  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  a  short  supply  of 
qualified  personnel  at  a  time  when  compe- 
tent personnel  are  much  in  demand. 

In  their  opinion,  the  situation  is  not 
likely  to  improve.  There  is  no  prospect 
for  an  increase  in  qualified  personnel; 
on  the  contrary,  particularly  in  the  big 
cities,  the  large  number  of  men  who  re- 
turned from  World  War  II  to  take  jobs 
with  police  forces  are  now  reaching  re- 
tirement age;  retirement  accoimted  for 
the  greatest  personnel  loss  in  cities  with 
populations  over  500.000.  Retirement, 
according  again  to  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  will  result  in  the  not  distant  future 
in  the  loss  by  the  large  cities  of  one-third 
of  their  experienced  police  personnel. 
The  difQculty  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  a  significant  number  of  cities  feel 
that  their  authorized  strength  is  in- 
Euflflcient.  Approximately  88  percent  of 
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the  1.131  cities  reporting  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Year  Book  wanted  an  increase  in 
their  authorized  strength. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  very  Important, 
but  no  more  important  than  the  war 
against  crime  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  guns  or  butter;  it  is 
a  question,  unfortunately,  of  where  we 
need  the  guns  most.  President  Johnson 
has  told  Congress  twice  now,  in  two  con- 
secutive crime  messages,  that  public 
order  is  the  first  business  of  Government. 
The  Riot  Commission  has  told  us  all  the 
same  thing : 

Preserving  civil  peace  is  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  government.  Unless  the  rvUe  of 
law  prevails,  our  society  will  lack  not  only 
order  but  also  the  environment  essential  to 
social  and  economic  progress. 

Both  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  have  recognized  crime  as  a  do- 
mestic problem  of  immense  Importance, 
and  have  committeed  themselves  to  pro- 
vide broad  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  purposes  of  crime 
control.  As  you  know,  the  House  last  ses- 
sion passed  a  bill  authorizing  $75  million 
for  State  and  local  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  strengthen  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
We  passed  a  bill  authorizing  Federal 
funds  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  We  must  go  one 
step  further  and  indicate,  by  passage  of 
legislation  exempting  police  from  the 
draft,  that  our  commitment  to  law  and 
order  at  home  is  equal  to  our  overseas 
commitments. 

It  is  not  suflScient  that,  as  is  now  the 
situation,  local  draft  boards  are  given 
authority  to  exempt  police  at  their  dis- 
cretion. Crime  is  a  national  problem,  and 
draft  exemption  for  all  police  must  be  a 
national  policy.  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed. 

Thank  you. 
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Bronx  Manufacturer  Sells  to  Europe 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  L.  &  B. 
Products  Corp.,  a  small  business  in  my 
district,  has  demonstrated  that  you  do 
"not  have  to  be  a  corporate  giant  in  order 
to  cash  in  on  the  world  export  market. 
Last  fall,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  an  exhibition  in  Munich 
for  American  Arms  to  display  their  prod- 
ucts before  potential  buyers  in  West  Ger- 
many. The  exhibition  featured  tourism 
equipment,  and  the  L.  &  B.  Products 
Corp.  introduced  its  line  of  display  coun- 
ters and  stools  to  this  new  market. 

The  results  were  very  gratifying.  Mr. 
Leo  Seifer,  president  of  the  company, 
has  estimated  that  expert  sales  of  $200,- 
000  will  be  made  by  his  firm  in  the  12 
months  following  the  show  as  a  direct 
result  of  its  participation  in  the  Munich 
trade  fair.  Exports  mean  jobs  and  prof- 
its— important  for  both  business  and 
workers.  But  exports  also  mean  improve- 
ment in  our  international  balance-of- 
paymcnt.s  position — important  to  the  na- 


tional economy   and  to  the  continued 
strength  of  the  dollar. 

Just  last  week,  when  President  John- 
son signed  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act;  he  said: 

The  soundness  of  the  free  world  monetary 
system  depends  on  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

In  hearings  we  held  on  that  bill  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  it 
became  abundantly  clear  that  increased 
exports  are  a  vital  ingredient  for  reach- 
ing equilibrium  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Accordingly,  I  am 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  aU  Members 
this  example  of  how  even  a  small  busi- 
ness can  gain  from  exports.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  congratulate  L.  &  B. 
Products  Corp.,  for  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  both  the  public  and  the  private 
interest.       

The  Challenge  of  Freedom 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  a  young  girl  in  my  district  won 
the  Voice  of  America  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Idaho  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Her  name  is  Carol  Rockwell,  of  Grange- 

The  Idaho  County  Free  Press  reprinted 
Carol's  speech,  and  I  Include  the  text  of 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  Challenge  of  Freedom 

(EnrroR's  Note.— The  following  Is  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  by  Carol  Rockwell,  Grange- 
vllle,   which   won   the  State   VFW   Voice   of 
America  contest  last  week  In  Boise.) 
(By  Carol  Rockwell) 

I  am  an  American  In  High  school.  I  have 
never  seen  a  great  war.  I  have  never  had  to 
starve.  From  the  time  I  was  small,  I  have 
known  that  the  richest  and  the  strongest 
cotmtry  In  the  world  Is  my  country.  Millions 
of  Americans  before  me  have  worked  for 
what  I  have.  They  have  planned,  sacrificed, 
died  for  freedom.  They  have  built  America 
strong  to  protect  freedom.  They  have  gained 
freedom's  benefits— things  like  wealth  and 
educational  advantages  no  other  civilization 
has  seen. 

From  the  day  I  was  bom,  all  of  this  has 
been  an  accepted  part  of  my  life— So  much 
so  that  I  often  find  myself  thinking  I  am 
an  average  clttzen  of  the  world.  Because  free- 
dom Is  so  ordinary  fca-  me,  It  is  easy  to  take 
for  granted. 

There  Is  so  many  things  which  can  seem 
more  importantr-lndlviduallty,  self-fulfill- 
ment, making  a  living,  living  Itself.  Or,  I  can 
make  freedom  a  much  smaller  thing  than  It 
is— merely  an  absence  of  obligation  or  re- 
sporuBlblUty.  I  can  spend  my  Ufe  clamouring 
for  all  the  rights  America  owes  me  because 
I  was  born  free.  1  would  probably  not  even 
have  these  ideas  if  it  were  not  that  I  am 
truly  free,  but,  it  is  hard  to  be  Impressed 
without  actual  experience  and  I  have  never 
known  what  It  Is  like  not  to  be  free.  The 
freedom  that  has  been  my  way  of  life  since 
I  began  to  live  challenges  me  to  notice  It, 
to  value  It,  to  make  It  grow  and  become 
better.  Nothing  forces  me  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, though  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
demanding  of  all. 

My  generation  wants  a  challenge.  The  pop- 
vUarity  of  programs  Uke  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  demonstrates  this.  So  do  the  profes- 
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slons  and  careers  most  of  us  chooee.  I  think 
demonstrations  and  riot*  do  too.  But.  maybe 
we  don't  want  quite  as  powerful  a  challenge 
as  Freedom  offers.  Freedom's  challenge  is  to 
have  a  positive  attitude.  The  theory  behind 
our  government  by  the  people  with  freedom 
for  everyone  is  that  average  human  beings 
are  not  alwavs  trying  to  get  away  with  what- 
ever thev  can.  They  have  high  goals  and 
they're  interested  la  what  is  good  for  other 
people. 

When  the  typical  man  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  laws,  to  plan  his  own 
life  not  onlv  will  he  do  so  Intelligently  and 
responsiblv.'but  he  will  do  It  better  than  a 
great  police  state  could.  This  is  the  theory 
behind  our  freedom  and  so.  If  America  is  to 
stay  free,  Americans  must  uphold  traffic  laws. 
Utter  laws,  drinking  laws.  It  Is  embarrassing 
to  follow  such  Uttle  laws,  but  we  are  the 
free  people,  we  see  the  reason  for  even  the 
little  laws.  If  we  evade  even  these,  our  gov- 
ernment is  little  more  than  a  mockery. 

Our  challenge  is  to  be  moral  In  everything, 
from  sex  to  honesty— in  school,  in  business, 
In  politics.  How  can  we  expect  to  be  strong 
at  other  levels  if  we  are  weak  in  the  most 
basic? 

Our  challenge  Is  to  love  the  United  States. 
to  be  willing  to  give  to  her  without  having 

If  more  Americans,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
been  givers  when  they  were  needed,  or  if 
they  had  merely  been  fair  In  business,  there 
would  be  no  need  today  for  the  Federal  Anti- 
Poverty  program,  which  means  another  tiny 
cut  on  American  freedom. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  love  God  and  be  proud 
we  love  Him.  This  means  more  than  Intellec- 
tual discussion,  it  means  more  than  going 
to  church  once  in  a  while  to  get  that  'good 
feeling." 

Freedom's  challenge  to  me  and  to  all 
Americans  is  to  make  ourselves  strong  and 
selfless.  To  give  to  America  because  we  love 
her.  To  trust  In  God  to  make  freedom  a 
bigger  thing  than  ever,  every  minute  of  our 
quiet,  everyday  lives. 

This  challenge  Is  so  big  we  don't  like  to 
talk  about  It.  We  don't  want  even  to  consider 
such  a  plain,  unassuming  thing  a  challenge. 
But  it  Is  there  and  I  think  we  know  It.  It 
is  a  tremendous  challenge,  but  this  is  what 
my  generation  wants. 

Maybe  we  will  be  the  Americans  who  meet 
freedom's  challenge. 


The  Opera  House  of  Thomailon 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  remarkable  com- 
munity project  which  is  underway  to  re- 
store the  old  opera  house  in  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

The  opera  house  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  disrepair  yet  it  has  always  been 
recognized  as  unique  in  character  and 
design.  Its  potential  as  a  center  for  art 
and  culture  is  tremendous. 

Soon  the  old  opera  house  will  be  ready 
for  use  again.  Thomaston,  under  the 
leadership  of  First  Selectman  Patsy  Pis- 
copo,  and  drawing  support  from  resi- 
dents ol  many  other  surrounding  com- 
munities, is  working  hard,  raising  money, 
and  making  preparations  for  the  open- 
ing which  is  scheduled  for  May  17. 

When  the  restoration  is  completed,  the 
old  opera  house  will  provide  one  of  the 
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finest  theatrical  facilities  In  the  North- 
cast,  an  area  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  summer  stock  companies.  I  congratu- 
late Selectman  Piscopo  and  citizens  of 
Thomaston  for  their  leadership.  They 
Imve  had  the  vi.sion  to  save  a  treasure 
from  the  past  for  the  enjoyment  and  en- 
richment of  the  future.  For  Thomaston, 
it  will  mean  a  new  prominence  as  a  cen- 
ter of  art  and  culture. 

At  this  |)oint  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a 
brief  history  of  the  opera  house  and  a 
description  of  how  the  work  of  restora- 
tion  was  conceived  and  undertaken.  I 
think  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
find  this  an  outstanding  example  of  local 
initiative  by  concerned  citizens  moving 
ahead  to  solve  a  problem  on  their  own  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  general  pubhc. 
THE  OrERA  House  or  Thomaston 
The    Thomaston    Town    Hall    and    Opera 
House  was  begun  In  1883  and  completed  In 
1885     The    cost    at    that    time    was    about 
$50  000    The   land   on   which   it  stands   was 
civen  to  the  town  bv  Aaron  Thomas,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Seth  Thomas.  Seth  Thomas  was 
the  founder  of  the  now-famous  Seth  Thomas 
Clocks,  which  are  Btlll  manufactured  In  this 
town. 

The  architect  of  the  Opera  House  was  R.  B. 
Hill  The  building  committee  consisted  of 
F.  E.  Warner,  A.  P.  Bradstreet.  C.  P.  Williams 
and  James  W.  White. 

The  Opera  House  has  a  wooden  floor  meas- 
uring about  60'  X  60".  It  has  three  sections  of 
fixed  seating  (384)  with  four  45-foot  longi- 
tudinal aisles  four  feet  wide.  The  stage, 
equipped  with  lifts  and  other  professional 
tvpe  of  stage  fixtures  and  accessories,  meas- 
ures 29'  X  29'  with  a  large  fiy  loft,  equipped 
with  stage  and  auditorium  light  control 
panel.  There  are  two  dressing  rooms  on  each 
side  of  this  stage  area.  The  entire  auditorium 
side  wall  area  Is  plaster  on  wood  lath  with 
damask  wall  covering.  There  are  four  exit 
doorwavs  from  the  auditorium,  two  Interior 
stairways,  and  two  onto  fire  escapes.  There 
is  a  seven-foot-wide  standee-area  with  a 
manager's  office  and  two  lounges.  There  Is  a 
stairway  situated  north  of  the  standee-area 
which  leads  to  the  balcony.  The  entrance  to 
the  auditorium  area  is  situated  on  the  Main 
Street  side.  The  box  office  Is  Just  inside  the 
Main  Entrance.  Large  theatrical  billboards 
are  placed  along  the  landings  leading  to  the 
main  floor. 

The  balconv.  horse-shoe  shaped  with  its  ex- 
quisite decor!  is  situated  over  the  rear  third 
area  of  the  second  floor  constituting  the 
•third  storv."  It  has  five  small  sections  of 
fixed  seating  totaling  221  with  four  longitu- 
dinal aisles,  two  feet  wide  which  connect  Into 
a  four-foot-wide  back  eisle.  There  are  two. 
three-foot-wide  exit  doors  which  exit  onto  a 
fire  escape  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 
The  abandoned  projection  booth  16'  x  12'  x 
9'  is  situated  In  rear  center  of  the  balcony. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
historic  opera  house  Is  iu  acoustics.  Vocal 
sounds  carry  well  up  Into  the  remote  parts 
of  the  balconv  section. 

On  February  15.  1967,  an  orrranizatlonal 
meeting  was  held  In  the  Court  Room  of  the 
Town  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  com- 
mittee for  the  restoration  cf  the  Opera 
House  with  Thomas  Babbitt  of  Litchfield. 
Connecticut,  as  the  architect.  On  May  1. 
1967  a  "Festival  of  Arts"  Committee  was 
formed  to  plan  for  a  Festival  to  be  held  from 
September  10th  to  September  16th.  1967. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  raise 
monev  for  the  needed  projects. 

On  "May  31.  1967.  a  Special  Town  Meeting 
was  held'to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  crea- 
tion of  The  Opera  House  Committee. 

The  first  activity  to  raise  money  was  the 
auction  held  in  or>e  of  the  vacant  stores 
$400  00   was   raised   to   defray   the   cost   or 
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cleaning  material  and  paint.  This  started  the 
ball  rolling. 

On  April  1.  1967  a  "Oeneral  Cleaning  Day" 
was  held.  Various  civic  organizations,  teen- 
agers, and  houaewlvee  brought  their  brooms 
and  vacuum  cleaners  and  worked  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  day.  With  75  people 
worUng  they  did  an  excellent  Job. 

During  the  spring  of  1967,  a  Thomaeton 
Day  waa  held  In  conjunction  with  the  Water- 
bury  Giants  baseball  team.  A  sizable  sum 
was  realized  for  the  cause. 

The  "Festival  of  Arts"  was  held  from 
September  10  to  September  16,  1967,  sUrt- 
Ing  with  a  large  parade.  Organizations  from 
all  around  the  state  participated,  Fnremen, 
Drum  Corps.  Drill  Teams  and  Civic  Organ- 
izations— the  whole  week  was  filled;  Art 
Shows.  Concerts.  Drama  Presentations.  Va- 
riety Shows.  Ballet.  Teen-Age  Dances  and 
movies  for  children  with  TV  personaliUes 
present. 

Inmates  of  a  Litchfield  County  Institution 
were  asked  to  help  in  the  work.  In  Septem- 
ber 1967  work  was  started  in  earnest. 

The  complete  Opera  House  was  completely 
painted  with  fireproof  paint.  The  damask 
wall  covering  was  cleaned  and  fireproofed. 
Seats*  ■Were  re-upholstered.  The  Ladies  and 
Men's  Xrounges  were  completely  refurbished 
and  new  fixtures  installed.  New  fiooring  laid 
in  the  foyer.  All  doors  and  exists  were  re- 
paired and  restored  to  the  Fire  Marshall's 
specifications.  New  electrical  panel  board  was 
Installed  and  new  wiring  placed  in  conduits 
to  meet  standards.  Fire  walls  were  installed 
where  recommended. 

StUl  to  be  completed  but  already  started 
is  the  Installation  of  the  curtain,  laying  of 
the  plush  carpets  from  the  entryway  up  the 
stairs  into  the  foyer  and  down  the  aisles. 

The  opening  program  Is  scheduled  for 
KUy  17,  1968  with  the  Stag  Club,  which  was 
the  last  organization  to  use  the  facilities. 

Response  from  the  citizens  of  Thomaston 
In  the  present  drive  to  raise  money  for  the 
completion  of  the  first  step,  the  opening  day. 
has  been  exceptional.  The  goal  has  almost 
been  reached.  With  the  conUnued  support  of 
the  Town  Administration  and  the  citizens 
themselves,  we  shall  soon  be  over  the  top 
and  memories  wlU  be  changed  Into  reaUties. 


Growing    Concern    of    All    Citizens 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  shares  the 
growing  concern  felt  by  all  responsible 
citizens  with  regard  to  the  perilous  fiscal 
situation  of  our  country. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  experts 
on  the  Farm  Bureau  staff  have  done  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
1969  Federal  budget  in  an  effort  to  find 
where  reductions  may  be  made.  They 
have  concluded  that  reductions  in  new 
spending  authority  of  $7.3  billion  which 
would  be  reflected  in  spending  reduc- 
tions of  $5.9  billion  are  possible  without 
undue  curtailment  of  any  essential  Fed- 
eral activity. 

Without  endorsing  any  specific  recom- 
mendation of  this  Farm  Bureau  study, 
I  wish  to  compliment  this  work  and  to 
share  it  with  Members  who  are  also 
interested  in  cutting  expenditures. 

I  will  include  with  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  Farm  Bureau  recom- 
mendations.   The    more    detailed    and 
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voluminous  work  on  which  this  sum- 
mary is  based  is  available  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  at  my  office. 

The  summary  follows: 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Recom- 
mends Cutting  U.S.   Budget  by  $7  3  Bil- 
lion 

Following  action  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors on  March  6.  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  cut  new  spending  authority  in  the 
Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1969  by 
more  than  $7  3  billion. 

The  budget,  sent  to  Congress  In  late  Janu- 
ary, calls  for  new  spending  authority  of  $201.7 
billion  and  expenditures  of  $186  1  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968.  Farm 
Bureau's  recommendations  for  reductions, 
which  cover  77  items  in  the  budget,  would 
result  in  total  reduction  of  $7,344.9  million 
of  new  spending  authority  (see  table  on  this 
page).  Actual  spending  in  fiscal  1969  would 
be  cut  by  $5,973.1  million.  The  balance,  the 
difference  between  the  1969  spending  au- 
thority reductions  and  expenditure  reduc- 
tions, would  be  saved  in  future  years. 

The  recommended  cuts  for  1969  are  over 
$2  billion  more  than  the  $5.2  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  fiscal  1968  budget  recommended 
by  Farm  Bureau.  Congress  made  reductions 
of  about  $3.5  billion  in  line  with  Farm  Bu- 
reavi's  1968  recommendations. 

Included  in  the  recommended  reductions 
for  1969  are  a  number  of  cuts  In  the  U8DA 
budget.  If  Farm  Bureau's  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
programs  are  adopted,  expenditures  could  be 
reduced  by  an  estimated  $400  million  in 
1969 — and  by  greater  amounts  In  future 
years.  Since  new  spending  authority  for  price 
support  and  adjustment  programs  Is  voted 
two  years  after  expenditures  have  been  made, 
no  reduction  in  new  spending  authority 
could  be  achieved  in  1969. 

One  of  the  largest  single  recommendations 
for  reduction  calls  for  saving  $800  million  of 
the  anticipated  budget  increase  due  to  the 
government  pay  increase.  Farm  Bureau  rec- 
ommends that  this  amount  could  be  saved 
by  absorbing  the  cost  of  the  increase  through 
reduction  of  the  total  government  work 
force. 

Other  major  reductions  were  proposed  In 
military  research  and  development,  military 
assistance,  foreign  aid,  urban  renewal,  dem- 
onstration cities,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 
FARM  BUREAU'S  RECOMMtNOED  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 
(Fiscal  1969  In  millions  ol  dollarsl 
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FARM  BUREAU'S  RECOMMENDED  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS— 

Continued 

(Fiscal  1969.  In  millions  of  dollars] 


New        [xpendi- 
spending       lures 
authority 


Military  research  and  development  600.  0 

Military  assistance  ■'20.0 

Military  plant  and  equipment lOO.  0 

Foreign  aid  _.  865.0 

International  Development  Association...  Z4U.  u 

Space  programs..  -  200.0 

ASCS  salaries..         .                  l^-^ 

Federal  cop  insurance.  -           ...-.=  . -.i  2.0 

Price  support  and  adiustment.-.. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  ..       --     .  -5 

Economic  Research  Service 12 

Statistical  Reporting  Service           -.       -  -o 

Consumer  protection                 8.2 

Rural  community  development .  5 

Corps  ol  Army  Engineers -■  155.0 

Sewer  grants          '^- ^ 

Mineral  resources  ..       ^- ^ 

Fish  Hour  development  -  3.3 

Land  and  water  conservation  lund..       .  30.0 

Geological  Survey.                 -.-  '■' 

Supersonic  transport Hn 

Highway  beautilication... .-  85.0 

Railroad  Administration 5.4 

PostOffice-                      165.0 

Environmental  sciences '^- ' 

Bureau  of  Standards.. 5.4 

Secretary  ot  Transportation 5.4 

Appalachian  development --  *'■" 

[conomic  development.. 20.7 

Foreign  investment  controls --  ^'5 

Low  tent  housing -  59.0 


500.0 
519f0 

75. 
132. 

10. 
200. 

12, 

2 

400, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.5 
1.2 
1.0 
U.O 
.5 
0 
0 
5 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


155, 

18 


2. 
70. 

9. 

251. 

51. 

6.7 
155.0 

8.9 

3.0 

6.5 
92.0 
32.2 

4.2 
55. 0 


Public  Housing  Administration 

Neighborhood  grants 

Urban  renewal.  .     . 

Urban  planning  grants 

Metropolitan  grants. 

Sewer  and  water  grants 

Metropolitan  development  expenses 

Mass  transit  research 

Demonstration  cities 

Urban  and  community  training  . 

Urban  research 

Housing  Department  salaries. 

Districl  ot  Columbia  subway     . 

New  housing 

Food  and  Drug  salaries 

Health  planning  . 

Health  manpower  education 

National  Institutes  ol  Health   . 

Maternal  health  grants   . 

Manpower  development .... 

New  manpower  program 

Consumer  interests  - 

Equal  Employment  Commission 

Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity. 

School  lunch-.  -  - 

Food  stamps. ..  ;-• 

Rehabilitation  grants. • 

Program  foraging 

New  juvenile  delinquency  program. . 
Elementary  and  secondary  school  aid 

Teacher  Corps  - 

Improvement  of  handicapped 

Civil  rights  education 

Higher  education 

Foreign  language  training 

National  Science  Foundation 

Protessionsdevelopment. 

New  vocational  programs 

Adult  literacy  program 

Research  and  training 

Office  of  Education  salaries 

Medical  care 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

New  crime  program — 

Other  pay  increases 

Contingency. 

Total  reductions 7.344.9 


New 

Expenov- 

spending 

tures 

authority 

2.3 

2.3 

10.0 

17.U 

500.0 

500.0 

24.0 

15.0 

10.0 

3.0 

65.0 

30.0 

2.5 

2.5 

15.0 

6,0 

500,0 

250  0 

6  8 

6  0 

10.0 

4  0 

7.4 

7.4 

50.0 

15,0 

30.0 

14.0 

3,9 

3.9 

55.0 

32.0 

39.0 

46.0 

48.0 

32.0 

62.0 

46.0 

28.0 

14.0 

4.6 

2.3 

.4 

.3 

6.5 

5.4 

500.0 

500.0 

25.0 

25.0 

20.0 

15.0 

62.0 

62  0 

7.5 

13.2 

25.0 

20.0 

218.0 

142.0 

17.7 

8.4 

32.0 

24.0 

15.0 

13.3 

66.0 

33.0 

3.6 

9.9 

20.0 

24.0 

87.0 

25.0 

15.0 

7.0 

12.0 

41.0 

51.0 

30.0 

8.6 

7.1 

50.0 

60.0 

32.0 

35.0 

50.0 

29.0 

800.0 

800.0 

400.0 

200.0 
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Hungarian  Independence  Day  Hailed 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  just  120  years  ago,  the  people  of 
Hungary  rose  up  under  the  heroic  lead- 
ership of  Louis  Kossuth  to  fight  for  their 
freedom  from  the  oppressive  Hapsburg 
Empire. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  in- 
spired battle  for  independence  would 
succeed.  The  Honved  army  opened  a  bril- 
liant offensive  in  the  spring  of  1849  and 
virtually  drove  the  Austrians  from  Hun- 
gary. On  April  14.  1849,  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  formally  approved  the  disso- 
lution of  Hapsburg  authority  in  Hungary 
and  Kossuth  became  President. 

But  then  the  tide  of  victory  turned 
against  the  Hungarians.  As  was  to  hap- 
pen 107  years  later  in  1956,  the  might  of 
Russia  was  unleashed  against  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  justice. 

Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  was  a  lead- 
er of  European  reaction  against  the  con- 
cepts of  liberalism  and  nationalism;  he 
sent  a  Russian  army  into  Hungary.  Al- 
though the  fighting  was  intense,  the  end 
was  certain  from  the  beginning.  The 
Hungarians  capitulated  on  August  13. 
Kossuth  and  several  other  Hungarian 
leaders  managed  to  escape.  Former  Hun- 
garian Premier  Batthyany,   13  Honved 


generals,  and  hundreds  of  other  leaders 
were  executed. 

Americans  reacted  bitterly  when  the 
revolution  was  crushed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Russian  czar.  Full  expression 
of  their  individual  sympathy  for  the 
Hungarian  cause  met  Kossuth  when  he 
arrived  in  this  country  for  a  visit  in  De- 
cember 1851.  He  received  an  extraor- 
c'inary  welcome  in  New  York  unmatched 
by  anything  since  Lafaycttp-s  t.iumphal 

Official  Washington  received  Kossuth 
with  great  enthusiasm.  At  a  Washington 
banquet  honoring  Kossuth,  Secretary  of 
State  Webster  probably  reflected  the 
general  sentiments  of  Americans  when 
he  declared: 

We  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  American  model 
upon  the  Lower  Danube  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary  ...  I  limit  my  fsPl/^«°"^ 
for  Hungary,  for  the  present,  to  that  single 
and  simple  point.  -Hungarian  independ- 
ence, Hu^arian  self-government.  Hungarian 
control  of  Hungarian  destinltes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  people 
have  never  recoUed  from  duty.  For  Hun- 
garians the  search  for  autonomy  has 
gone  on  for  close  to  1,000  years.  It  was  a 
moment  of  unbelievable  bravery  when, 
on  March  15,  1348.  the  Hungarians 
reached  out  to  strike  off  the  chains  of 
Hapsburg  slavery.  It  was  perhaps  even 
a  greater  moment  on  October  23.  1956, 
that  terminated  in  a  Russian  bloodbath 
so  savage  as  to  defy  description. 

To  Hungarians  everywhere  I  salute 
the  memory  of  their  wonderful  heritage. 
To  my  colleagues  I  commend  the  cour- 
age of  a  people  who  have  been  trapped 
in  bondage,  but  have  never  yielded  to  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
are  faced  with  grave  responsibility  for  at- 
taining peace  with  honor  In  a  restive  world. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness. As  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  you  realize  more  than  anyone  else 
how  much  their  selfless  performance  de- 
pends on  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
American  people  they  are  defending.  I  am 
confident  the  t.inglble  expression  of  that 
support  in  vour  work  here  and  during  the 
months  ahead  will  be  of  great  encourtrge- 
ment  to  vour  comrades-in-arms. 

•I'lP  I  rp=!dent  preatlv  appreciates  the  sup- 
port for  U.S.  policies  In  Vietnam  as  expressed 
In  the  resolution  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion members.  Such  expressions  are  a  source 
of  encouragement  to  him  in  these  difficult 

times.  ^  ,  .       ,  _ 

On  behalf  of  the  President  nnrt  spenking  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  extend  our 
best  wishes  for  the  succe.<^s  of  your  Annual 
Meeting. 

Sincerely, 

Phil  G.  Goitlding. 
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Vietnam  Reappraiial:  "We  All  Need  To 
Do  Our   Part" 


Backbone  of  the  Military  Serricei 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  calling  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  work  of  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  this  organization  come 
from  that  fine  group  who  long  have  made 
up  the  backbone  of  the  military  services. 
It  consists  of  active,  reserve,  and  retired 
noncommissioned  and  petty  officers  of  all 
branches  of  the  services— and  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  note  that  of  its 
total  membership,  approachmg  30  000. 
more  than  15,000  have  served  honor- 
ably in  'Vietnam. 

This  year's  annual  convention  of  tne 
Non-commissioned  Officers  Association 
will  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April 
24  to  26.  .  .. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  association  wnt- 
ten  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
expresses  the  appreciation  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  will  be  of  inter- 
est: 

To  the  members  of  the  NCO  Association  of 
the  USA:  ,    .  , 

On  the  occasion  of  your  General  Annual 
Membership  Meeting.  I  want  to  commend 
your  Association  for  its  patriotic  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  strong  national  defense. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  significant 
growth  in  membership  of  the  association. 
New  chapters  have  been  formed  in 
Florida  and  these  include  two  new  chap- 
ters in  the  Pensacola  area  alone.  The 
increase  in  membership  is  also  demon- 
strated in  the  fact  that  within  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association  has  tripled  the  num- 
ber of  chapters.  There  are  now  135  chap- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  overseas  areas.  . 

An  example  of  the  association's  patri- 
otic interest  is  illustrated  in  the  recent 
adoption  of  a  resolution  which  confirms 
their  wholehearted  support  and  assur- 
ance of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  their 
Commander  in  Chief  and  their  local 
commanders.  This  resolution  also  indi- 
cates the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  Association  on  the 
need  of  national  spirit  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  unified  effort. 

The  association  seeks  to  improve  the 
education  and  add  to  the  information 
of  its  oviTi  members.  Various  services  are 
offered,  among  which  is  the  personal  af- 
fairs division.  Tliis  ser\'ice  is  directed  to- 
ward informing  the  noncommissioned 
officer  of  his  Government  benefits,  give 
him  an  awareness  of  the  limitations  of 
those  benefits,  and  assist  him  generally 
in  all  of  his  legitimate  interests. 

The  ideals  and  efforts  of  the  Non-Com- 
missioned Officers  Association  are  in- 
tended to  lead  to  greater  awareness  and 
knowledge  of  current  events.  Tlie  organ- 
ization constantly  seeks  to  make  its 
members  more  conscious  of  worthwhile 
military,  civilian,  and  community  proj- 
ects They  seek  greater  participation  of 
members  in  these  projects  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  they  stress  the  importance  of 
c'ose  cooperation  and  assistance  for  their 
officers    in    the    performance    of    their 

duties. 

An  organization  of  this  type  which 
seeks  to  develop  better  citizens  is  a  credit 
to  the  Nation  and  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
that  these  men,  who  seek  to  honor  the 
flag  instead  of  burning  it.  deserve  our 
consideration.  . 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  their 
advice  and  counsel  could  be  very  useful 
in  the  consideration  of  legislation  affect- 
ing enlisted  men. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    ■yoRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious tliat  our  overall  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  bpine  made  the  subject  of  a  full-scale 
reappraisal,  not  only  here  in  Congress 
but  by  many,  many  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

There  is  no  magic  solution  to  our  Viet- 
namese dilemma.  There  is  no  single  step, 
or  action,  we  could  take  that  would  at 
once  end  tlie  conflict  and  produce  mean- 
ingful negotiations  out  of  which  one 
could  guarantee  a  result  that  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  investment  ni 
lives  and  treasure  we  have  made,  so  far, 
in  South  Vietnam's  future. 

Nevertheless,  tliere  is  a  growing 
doubt— in  which  I  share— that  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  this  particularly 
complex  and  difficult  war  is  worth  its 
mounting  price. 

The  President,  through  Secretary 
Rusk  has  just  gotten  through  saying 
that  our  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  being  "re- 
viewed from  A  to  Z,"  but  from  the  Presi- 
dent's subsequent  statements  and  com- 
ments it  would  appear  that,  at  best,  that 
policy  is  being  reviewed,  say.  only  from 

A  to  B.  ,        „  • 

Since  the  spring  of  1965,  when  this 
^var— and  the  American  commitment  to 
il— bc-aan  to  tnkc  on  a  nrw  shape,  and  to 
assume  dimensions  in  depth  far  exceed- 
ing those  possibly  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress when  it  eariier  passed  the  now- 
famous  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  have 
been  urging  Congress  to  play  its  hmited 
constitutional,  but  tremendously  impor- 
tant, role  in  inquiring  into,  clarifying, 
evaluating  and,  insofar  as  it  can,  modify- 
ing foreign  policy  of  the  sort  now  being 
applied  by  us  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  questions  so  many  of  us  are  asking 
ourselves,  now,  about  Vietnam  are  not 
easv  ones  for  any  proud  or  patriotic 
American  to  answer.  But  the  questions 
have  to  be  asked,  and  answers  sought, 
and  we  should  permit  neither  pride  nor 
blind  patriotism  to  induce  us  to  continue 
to  follow  what  may  have  become  both  an 
unwise  and  unnecessarily  costly  policy. 

Until  the  day  comes  when,  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol,  an  appropriate  committee 
of  this  House  provides  us  with  a  focused 
forum  within  which  this  process  can  be 
carried  forward,  as.  perhaps,  by  adoption 
of  the  Findlev  resolution— House  Con- 
current Resolution  508— which  I  cospon- 
sored  last  venr  and  which  has  now  at- 
tracted a  total  of  140  cosponsors,  we  can 
only  go  on  in  our  own  individual  ways 
to  bring  to  each  other's  attention  mate- 
rial and  opinions  that  should  actually  be 
subjected  to  committee  consideration. 

One  such  item  which  has  just  come  to 
my  attention  is  the  following  editorial 
from  the  March  Issue  of  the  publication 
known  as  Space /Aeronautics,  which,  un- 
der leave  granted,  is  now  set  forth: 
Thk  Pmcs  Is  Wrong 
Among  those  who  have  publicly  questioned 
our  current  Vietnam  poUcy.  the  leaders  of 
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the  aerospace  community  have  been  notable 
by  their  absence.  Yet  In  many  cases,  silence 
cloaks  serious  and  growing  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  particular  war  is  worth  its 
mounting  price. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  these  doubts 
are  not  forcefully  expressed.  A  generation  of 
managers  nurtured  on  the  concept  of  "de- 
terrence" Is  uncommonly  aware  of  the  strate- 
gic value  of  apparent  national  determination. 
Pragmatic  to  the  core,  aerospace  managers 
see  little  point  to  criticism  without  solutions. 
Most  Important,  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered politic  for  the  Industry  to  support  the 
views  of  Its  major  customers. 

Certainly  the  Industry  must  not  do  less 
than  its  best  to  provide  the  kind  of  weapon 
system,s  the  government  decides  it  needs.  But 
aerospace  engineers  and  managers,  at  what- 
ever level,  have  the  same  right  and  the  same 
duty  as  other  citizens  to  question  whether 
those  weapons  are  being  used  the  right  way. 
In  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  military 
Judgment  in  such  matters  should  be  supreme 
and  beyond  question.  Among  the  military, 
however,  there  is  an  understandable  bias  to- 
ward Hinitary  solutions.  Moreover,  as  has 
Been  convincingly  documented  elsewhere, 
the  military  has  from  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Vietnam  involvement  made  one  wrong 
estimate  of  the  situation  after  another.  If 
It  weren't  for  faulty  military  Judgment,  in 
fact,  we  might  not  be  In  the  Vietnam  box 
at  all. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  the  military  wants  a  victory, 
however  dearly  won.  But  what  the  country 
needs  is  a  solution.  It  cannot  be,  considering 
the  geopolitical  realities,  a  solution  that 
denies  a  determined,  disciplined  enemy  any 
gain  for  his  costly  effort.  Yet  it  need  not  be 
total  abandonment  of  Southeast  Asia  to  his 
designs.  It  must  be  a  solution  that  permits 
us  to  reallocate  our  resources — to  restore 
cuts  In  our  military  and  other  research,  to  get 
the  space  program  moving  again,  and  to 
mount  a  vigorous  attack  on  our  decaying 
social  envlnmment. 

If  we  draw  back  in  South  Vietnam,  say 
to  the  coastal  plain,  must  those  nations  who 
rely  on  us  for  protection  grow  faint  of  heart? 
Not  necessarily.  Our  forces,  weapons  and  tac- 
tics have  been  newly  forged  in  the  fires  of 
Vietnam.  Freed — at  least  In  part — of  the 
Vietnam  millstone  they  should  remain  a 
credible  deterrent  to  casual  adventurism. 

But  as  the  USSR  expands  its  military  pres- 
ence around  the  globe,  we  must  realize,  too. 
that  the  "limited  war"  ante  is  going  up.  Be- 
fore playing  the  game  next  time  we'd  better 
be  certain  that  there  Is  a  nation  to  defend 
and  that  -the  aggression  is  unambiguously 
external — or  at  least  that  the  threat  to  our 
vital  Interests  Is  as  clear  to  our  enemies  as 
to  ourselves. 

Perhaps  after  we've  learned  how  to  make  it 
possible  for  black  and  white  people  to  live 
together  here  at  home,  we'll  be  better  pre- 
pared for  "natlon-bulldlng"  In  Asia  or  else- 
where. Meanwhile,  there  are  decisions  too 
vital  to  human  survival  to  be  left  to  the  pro- 
fessionals.   We   all    need   to   do   our   part. 


Humphrey  Tux  Is  Flying  High 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
bankers  from  several  nations  were  meet- 
ing with  U.S.  Treasury  oflBcials  on  the 
gold  crisis  last  weekend.  President  John- 
son told  a  businessmen's  conference: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must  tighten  our  belts  and  adopt  an 
austere  program. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  at  least  one 
belt  was  being  tightened — a  seat  belt  on 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  tuxedo.  This 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports: 
Humphrey  Tux  Is  Flying  High 

The  Air  Force  flew  a' $2  million  Jet  from 
Scranton,  Pa  ,  to  Washington  and  back  again 
Sunday  night  with  an  unusual  passenger- 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  tuxedo. 

The  .Air  Force  came  to  Humphrey's  aid 
again  yesterday,  this  time  to  explain  that  the 
tux  had  been  left  behind  in  the  rush  to  avoid 
poor  weather  conditions  for  the  flight. 

It  ;ilso  was  explained  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's pilot  made  the  rescue  mission  without 
his  chief's  knowledge  so  that  Humphrey 
could  be  properly  dressed  at  a  St.  Patrick's 
D.iy  speech  in  Scranton. 

Also  piclced  up  were  some  speech  materials 
presumably  used  the  next  day  In  Minneap- 
olis when  Humphrey  introduced  President 
Johnson. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  administration's 
current  talk  of  belt  tightening.  I  quote 
the  following  comment  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  a  North  Dakota  constitu- 
ent: 

Throughout  my  lifetime  of  60  years.  I  have 
tightened  my  belt  whenever  the  Income  did 
not  meet  the  needs  or  desires  of  my  family. 
I  only  wish  those  in  charge  of  the  spending 
in  W.'ishlngton  would  do  the  same.  We  of 
the  lower  income  group  haven't  any  notches 
left  in  our  belts. 

With  the  administration  pushing  for 
tax  restrictions  on  U.S.  travel  abroad, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  particularly  good 
time  to  "ground"  Mr.  Humphrey's  tux- 
edo. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-American Committee  and  Lith- 
uanian Americans  of  Greater  Boston, 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

This  resolution  is  very  inspiring  to  me, 
since  I  am  strongly  committed  to  the 
cause  of  Lithuanian  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  a  rich 
heritage  of  love  of  freedom  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their 
possessions  to  maintain  and  preserve  it. 
Their  history  is  marked  by  memorable 
sacrifices  for  their  independence,  au- 
tonomy and  right  to  govern  their  own 
affairs. 

The  soil  of  their  native  land  is 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  Lithuanian 
patriots  who  fought  and  died  to  protect 
their  freedoms  and  to  liberate  their  na- 
tion and  their  people  from  the  slavery 
and  dictatorial  control. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  of  the  brave,  gallant 
Lithuaniaii  people  and  their  long,  bloody 
struggle  fer  freedom,  personal  liberty, 
and  independence. 
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There  are  many  people  of  Lithuanian 
blood  in  my  district  and  State,  and  they 
stand  out  as  loyal  American  citizens  and 
supporters  and  defenders  of  the  Nation 
in  war  and  in  peace. 

Their  presence  here  in  our  country  has 
greatly  enriched  American  institutions. 
because  they  have  brought  loyalty,  mo- 
rality, high  cultural  standards,  and  the 
spirit  of  warm  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion to  our  country  and  to  the  many 
American  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

I  deplore  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  consigned  to  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  re- 
gimes, and  I  reafBrm  my  support  for 
their  cause  of  liberation  and  freedom, 
and  urge  our  President,  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Congress  to  continue  to  extend 
these  people  encouragement  and  support 
in  their  high  aims  to  break  the  shackles 
of  oppression  and  slavery  imposed  upon 
them  by  communism. 

This  Nation  of  ours  can  do  no  less  than 
to  express  our  complete  sympathy  with 
Lithuanian  aims  for  self-determination, 
freedom,  and  justice,  and  I  am  proud  to 
reaflBrm  my  faith  in  the  cause  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  purpose  of  liberty-loving 
Americans  to  render  Lithuania  every  pos- 
sible counsel,  support,  and  loyalty  in 
achieving  their  aims  of  reinstating  a  free 
government  in  their  beautiful  land. 

I  urge  that  our  State  Department  move 
along  every  possible  line  to  help  the 
brave,  dauntless  people  of  Lithuania  to 
reestablish  free  institutions  and  again 
take  their  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  free  world,  and  I  commend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  American  Lithuanian 
people  for  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue this  struggle  for  liberation  and 
freedom  for  their  country  until  it  is  won. 
Long  live  the  spirit  of  free  Lithuania. 
And  may  that  proud  nation  and  its  loyal 
people  soon  find  deliverance  and  freedom. 

The    resolution    referred    to    above, 

follows : 

REsoLirnoN 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania,  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
Lithuanian  community  of  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts, assembled  at  the  John  Hancock 
Hall  in  Boston  on  February  18,  1968  in  order 
to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaimed  in  Vilnius  on 
February  16.  1918,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian state  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
cedents in  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania,  estab- 
lished in  1251: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  in 
1812,  1831,  1863,  1905,  1918-20,  and  1941-52 
to  defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations 
and  values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic,  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-40; 

And  express  our  indignation  over  the  inter- 
ruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functioning 
by  the  military  occupation  of  our  homeland 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15.  1940.  as  a 
result  of  which  national  traditions  and  values 
were  trammeled,  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people  suppressed,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  liquidated  by  Soviet  genocidal 
practices. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  moved  by 
a  spirit  of  solidarity,  we,  the  representatives 
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of  the  Lithuanian  community  of  Boston^ 
Massachusetts,  do  hereby  protest  Soviet 
Russla-s  aggression  and  the  following  crimes 
peTeUa^d'   by    the    Soviets    in    occupied 

^^1  Murder  and  deportations  of  more  than 
400.000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

o  yearly  systematic  deportations,  under 
various  guises,  of  Lithuanian  youths  to  forced 
labor  in  Soviet  Russia  and  their  unlawful 
conscription  into  the  Soviet  Russian   army; 

3  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  the  im- 
Dortatlon  of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are 
Communists  or  undesirables,  who  receive 
various  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lithuanian  people;  

4  pauperization  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
conversion  of  once  free  farmers  into  forced 
laborers  on  suite  and  collective  farms,  as  well 
as  the  exploitation  of  workers; 

5  persecution  of  religion,  restriction  of 
religious    practices,    closing    of    houses    of 

^T  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by 
efforts  to  transform  it  into  Soviet  Russian 
culture,  and   continuous  denial  of  creative 

freedom.  „  .^ 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  im- 
mediately withdraw  from  Lithuania  its 
armed  forces,  administrative  apparatus,  and 
colonists,  letting  the  Lithuanian  nation 
freely  exercise  its  sovereign  right  to  seii- 
determlnatlon.  „.„»-» 

We  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  discourage  communist  aggres- 
sion wherever  It  may  occur. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  Unltea 
States  of  America  to  raise  the  Issue  of 
Lithuania  In  the  United  Nations  and  at 
international  conferences,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
port our  Just  requests  for  the  condemnation 
of  Soviet  aggression  In  Lithuania  and  for  the 
abolition  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  there. 
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ment  and  the  United  States  is  not  the 
prevaUing  party,  the  aoverntnent  is 
liable  for  all  fees  and  costs  of  the  ag- 
grieved party.  .„  ^ 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  wdl  force 
the  agencies  to  be  absolutely  certain 
their  decisions  are  fair  as  well  as  to  en- 
able the  businessman— the  small  busi- 
nessman in  particular— to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 


Dateline   Wathington 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 


Legiilation  To  Protect  the  Small 
Bufineisman 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown,  so  have 
the  powers  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
But  just  as  power  corrupts,  the  vast  dis- 
cretion left  to  the  agencies  in  admmis- 
tering  the  laws  has  too  often  led  to 
arbitrary  decisions  not  in  the  public  in- 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  citi- 
zen can  take  his  grievance  into  the 
courts  But  the  truth  is  that  litigation 
costs  are  so  great  that  the  aggrieved 
party  often  accepts  an  unfair  decision 
rather  than  fight  it. 

The  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
simply  wearing  down  the  private  citizen, 
and  justice  is  denied  in  many  instances. 

I  heard  recently  of  a  small  company 
which  fought  an  unfair  decision  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  After  3\2 
years  of  litigation,  the  company  won 
its  battle.  However,  the  price  for  stand- 
ing up  for  principle  was  $185,000  and 
the  company  went  bankrupt.  It  was  a 
rather  hollow  victory. 

I  am  introducing  a  bUl  today  which 
simply  says  that  when  civil  action  is 
brought   against   the   Federal   Govern- 
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Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1968,  I  extended  remarks  m  the 
Congressional  Record  in  which  I  in- 
cluded questions  being  asked  approxi- 
mately 8,200  of  my  constituents  on  vital 
issues  facing  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  include 
in  tho  Record  my  nov.sletter  No.  2  which 
is  being  sent  to  the  same  group  of  con- 
stituents. It  includes  the  tabulation  of 
responses  to  my  questionnaire  and  addi- 
tional comments. 
My  newsletter  follows: 
Dateline  Washington— Report  From 
Congressman  Ed  Eshleman 

MAJOR    legislation 

The  90th  Congress  will  be  considering  sev- 
eral areas  of  major  domestic  consequence  as 
legislative  activity  continues  this  year^  In 
this  report.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  brief 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  proposed  laws  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  Congressional  mood 
about  these  issues.  This  summation  is  in- 
tended to  inform  you  of  what  is  now  and 
what  may  happen. 

Tax  surcharge 
The  Administration's  attempt  to  impose  a 
tax  increase  has  thus  far  met  with  stiff 
opposition  m  the  Congress.  The  anti-tax 
mood  is  in  large  part  a  reaction  to  over- 
whelming constituent  opinion  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  where  this  legislation 
is  being  considered,  has  blocked  the  sur- 
charge proposals  partially  because  he  is 
known  to  believe  that  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  presently  impossible 
increased  war  costs  and  or  international 
monetary  pressures  could  conceivably  lead 
to  higher  taxes,  but  Congress  will  demand 
spending  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  in  re- 
turn for  any  new   tax. 

Laulcss^iesfs 
The  ever-increasing  wave  of  lawlessness 
has  made  effective  legislation  for  dealing 
with  this  problem  a  major  concern  with  the 
Congress.  One  of  the  keys  to  solution  seems 
to  be  greater  emplovment  opportunities  for 
now  disadvantaged  people.  In  plain  words— 
JOBS  While  everv  effort  must  be  made  to 
help  people  help  themselves,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  administration  of  justice  be 
strengthened  too.  Both  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  stressed  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
In  effect  thev  said  that  those  who  break 
the  law  must  be  held  accountable  for  their 
crimes  or  the  destruction  they  cause  will 
negate  any  benefits  of  greater  employment. 
Implementation  of  the  entire  program  pro- 
posed by  the  "Riot  Commission"  Is  unlikely 
at  the  present  time  because  Congressional 
cost   estimates   range   far   outside   practical 
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bounds.  In  addition,  the  Commission's  reli- 
ance on  the  wornout  Federal  aid  structure 
for  financing  urban  programs  is  Judged  by 
many  as  unsound. 

Balance  of  payments 
■nie  increased  outflow  of  dollars  to  other 
nations    and    the   subsequent   f^""   "f    ""^ 
cold  stock  is  an  economic  problem  that  has 
reached    crisis    proportions.    The^^^y,^'  .jf,^ 
has   been   offered   i.s  the  moans  for   dealing 
v^-i-h  the  problem;    yet   many  Congressional 
observers  seem  to  teel  that  this  Is  attacking 
•V  major  problem  with  one  of  the  most  minor 
solutions   availublo    Alternative   suggestions 
ask   for   a   more   comprehensive   program   to 
stem    the    dollar   outflow.    Such    a    program 
would  include  cUmination  of  domestic  fiscal 
imbalances:    realistic  reductions  in  overseas 
military  and  economic  programs;  prevention 
irom  foreign  dumping  of  low  l.ibor  cost  Items 
on  U  S.  markets;  seeing  that  exports  exceed 
imports;  collection  of  past  debts  owed  us  by 
other    nations;    :.nd    directing    more   of    the 
profits  made  in-  American  invesimcmr,  over- 
seas back  into  this  country. 

Cvdc  of  ethics 
The  case  for  an  cstiiblishment  of  a  Con- 
eressional  Code  of  Ethics  grew  largely  out  of 
Ihe  Powell  and  Dodd  decisions.  Constltution- 
aiv   Congress  has  the  power  to  discipline  Its 
own  members,  taut  guidelines  are  definitely 
needed    Already  a  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  has  been  established  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  a  specific  code 
will  136  passed  this  session.  Here  too,  public 
opinion  has  plaved  a  major  role  in  Influenc- 
ing the  favorable  altitude  of  many  legislators 
loward  this  type  of  self-regulation. 
questionnaire  results 
The  questionnaire,  issued  on  the  last  edi- 
tion of   this   newsletter,  asked   for  your  re- 
.^ponses  about  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
day   It  was  difficult,  I  know,  to  respond  with 
■yes"    and     "no"    answers    to    such    complex 
and   .serious    questions.    However,    the    votes 
iaken  in  the  Congress  must  be  reduced  to 
those  alternatives  even  though  some  good  is 
excluded  by  a  "no"  vote  and  some  bad  may 
be  included  in  a  "yes"  vote. 

The  choices  vou  made  on  the  Vietnam  War 
-,eem  to  Indicate  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  frustration  about  that  conflict,  which  i.s 
understandable.  Your  opinions  looked  this 
wav  statistically: 

('li    66'      believed   that  the  United   States 
has  an  obligation  to  prevent  the  Communist 
takeover  of   underdeveloped   countries.   22' 
said  no  and  12',    had  no  opinion. 

(•>)    55'    of  the  respondents  said  they  think 
they  know  v.hv  we  are  fightine  there.  39' 
do  not  have  a  clear  idea  and  there  were  C' 
with  no  response 

(3)  63'  of  vou  did  not  approve  of  the 
Presidents  handling  of  the  war.  30'  did 
approve  and  7'     had  no  opinion. 

U)  69'.  said  a  more  definite  effort  toward 
military  victorv  should  be  made.  21  old 
not  agree  and  10'  expressed  no  preference 
(51  45'.  thought  that  "hot  pursuit"  into 
nations  like  Cambodia  would  overextend  the 
US  commitment  while  40'  thought  it 
would  not  and  15'     voiced  no  opinion. 

(6)  76'.  of  the  respondents  did  not  feel 
the  Administration  is  telling  all  they  should 
on  the  war.  12'.  believed  that  enough  in- 
formation was  being  received  and  12  aia 
not  express  themselves. 

,7(   46'      favored    American    action    In    a 
Mtuatlon  like  Vietnam  should  one  arise.  37 
«a.d  no  and  17'     had  no  opinion. 

The  tax  question  showed  a  definite  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  President's  request  for  a 
10^,     surcharge.    Statistically    it   looked   like 

A)  74'  do  not  favor  a  tax  increase  at  this 
time   19^    do  and  7'.   had  no  preference. 

1 2)  Of  the  people  unfavorable  toward  new 
taxes.  62'.  would  favor  the  tax  hike  If  It  •R-as 
preceded  by  a  cut  !n  federal  spending,  32  ,. 
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still  would  not  want  new  taxes  and  6'u  gave 
no  response. 

(aVJl'""  of  the  respondents  think  we  can 
maintain  a  healthy  economy  by  cutting 
spending  and  keeping  present  tax  levels,  12% 
are  not  so  minded  and  17  1  voiced  no  thought 
on  the  subject. 

(4)  80'1  said  that  a  spending  ceiling  on 
the  Executive  Branch  should  accompany  any 
tax  hike.  IC;,  said  It  should  not  and  lO'l 
had  no  preference. 

Of  the  other  questions  posed,  some  pro- 
duced rather  definite  opinions  In  that  high 
percentages  one  way  or  the  other  were  regis- 
tered. These  were: 

(1)  60';,  of  thoEe  responding  are  dLsen- 
chanted  with  the  Federal  farm  price  support 
programs.  Only  15';  supported  these  pro- 
grams and  a  rather  high  25'"  had  no 
response. 

(2)  81;.  voiced  the  opinion  that  labor 
unions  should  be  curbed  in  their  power  to 
strike  In  instances  where  the  public's  vital 
Interest  is  at  stake. 

(3)  63 '^:  said  that  the  government  should 
not  be  the  primary  contributor  in  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

(4)  65'"  of  you  did  not  believe  the  re- 
quired'gold  reserve  should  be  eliminated.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Contjress 
voted  Just  the  opposite  of  your  choice,  but 
not  with  my  support. 

Some  questions  produced  percentages  that 
Indicated  that  your  combined  opinions  are 
more  divergent.  They  were: 

(1)  58'"^  of  you  said  that  anti-draft  dem- 
onstrators should  not  be  Immediately 
drafted,  but  35%  said  they  should.  54% 
thought  that  the  courts  were  the  best  place 
to  handle  the  anti-draft  cases,  whereas  34' ^ 
were  not  in  favor  of  court  action. 

(2)  52%  of  the  respondents  believed  that 
the  President's  proposed  health  care  tor  poor 
children  was  a  good  Idea,  and  38' <,  were 
against  the  plan. 

(3)  It  was  a  direct  44%  to  44%.  split  on 
the  question  of  the  Administration's  $2.1 
billion  manpower  proposal. 

(4)  52  "o  said  that  they  did  not  support 
the  travel  tax  and  40%  were  favorable  to- 
ward this  plan. 


A  Gold  Mine  in  Your  Backyard 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  is  well  along 
with  its  business,  and  once  again,  I  And 
conditions  in  Americas  maritime  indus- 
try becoming  worse  and  worse  while  the 
administration  fails  to  advance  a  real, 
aggressive,  positive  maritime  program. 
Only  a  dynamic  education  program  on 
Americans  will  move  the  administra:ion 
to  act  in  this  vital  industry,  a  point 
raised  in  an  article  by  Page  Groton,  di- 
rector of  the  Boilermakers  Iron  Ship- 
builders Marine  Council  in  the  April  issue 
of  their  publication.  Reporter.  I  believe 
this  is  imperative  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  offer  it  for  their 
information.  The  article  follows: 

A  Gold  Mine  in  Your  Backyard 
(By  Page  Groton,  director,  Boilermakers  Iron 
Shipbuilders  Marine  Council) 
In  otir  continuing  fight  to  revive  our  dying 
merchant  marine  and  to  secure  work  for 
American  shipyards,  we  have  been  unable  to 
penetrate  the  wall  of  public  indifference  and 
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apathy.  In  my  humble  opinion,  once  we  are 
able  to  i)enetrate  this  wall,  and  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  the  Nation's  plight,  and 
the  indisputable  fact  that  while  we  might 
beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon,  the  Russians 
will  probably  run  us  off  of  this  continent  by 
control  of  the  seas,  then  and  only  then  will 
\^e  have  sufficient  support  to  force  this  Ad- 
ministration to  enact  ni?anlngful  legislation 
which  will  re\up  uur  merchant  lleet. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  is  simply  taken  for  granted  by  the 
c  m;niinity  wUiiout  fully  realizing  the  eco- 
nomic ativantaccs  v.hlch  a  thriving  shipyard 
c.jntributes  to  the  economy  of  the  area.  To 
dr:imatically  illustrate  the  direct  economic 
value  of  the  thipouiiding  industry  to  a  com- 
munity,  the   Assistant  Business  Manager  of 

1  nclge  1()4,  Jim  O  Brien,  came  up  with  these 
fvc-opening  facts  and  li?ures  concerning  his 
iiome  State  of  Washington.  He  pointed  out 
that: 

1.  Last  year,  the  private  shipyards  of  the 
.st.ite  employed  an  .cvernge  of  9.;200  men.  An- 
other 9.000  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard raised  the  total  to  more  than  18,000. 
This  is  exceeded,  among  the  state's  basic  In- 
dustries, only  by  aerospace,  85,300;  forest 
product.s,  VolooO;  agriculture  70,500;  and 
lood  processing,  L'8,100.  It  exceeds  machin- 
ery, 13.900;  nonferrous  metals,  9.700;  and 
fabricated  metals,  7.500. 

2  Eifh  job  in  basic  industry  (manufactur- 
ing and  agriculture)  last  year  was  support- 
ing 2.49  Jobs  in  secondary  activities  (trade, 
services,  government,  utilities,  etc.).  On  this 
basis  the  18.200  jobs  in  shipbuilding  sup- 
ported 45.300  other  Jobs,  or  a  total  of  63,500. 

:).  Each   Job,   basic  or   .secondary,  supports 

2  60  individuals.  Thus  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dtistrv  directly  and  indirectly  supports  a 
population  of  165,000   (18,200X3.49X2.60). 

4.  The  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  state 
produced  goods  valued  at  $218  million  in 
1963,  according  to  an  input-output  study 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Washington. 
In  doing  so  it  purchased  $22.8  million  of 
goods  and  services  from  other  Industries  In 
the  state  and  $47  9  million  from  industries 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States.  Industries 
which  benefited  most  directly  were  Iron  and 
steel  ($4.0  million),  business  services  ($3.0 
million) .  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  ($2.6 
million).  All  of  the  figures,  of  course,  will 
have  Increased  substantially  since  1963. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  and  figures 
supplied  by  Brother  O'Brien  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing  definite    conclusions: 

First,  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  a 
valuable  national  asset  and  has  a  tremendous 
economic  impact  on  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Secondly,  that  if  the  proposals  to  build 
American  ships  in  foreign  shipyards  became 
the  policy  of  this  Administration,  ana  all  of 
the  shipyard  Jobs  and  those  in  allied  indus- 
tries were  wiped  out,  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton would  be  hard  put  to  secure  employment 
for  these  men. 

To  put  it  simply,  In  cities  and  towns 
where  we  have  a  thriving  shipyard,  the  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  of  those  areas  are  tre- 
mendous. I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
statistics  which  apply  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, would,  in  large  measure,  apply  to 
every  other  state  in  the  United  States  having 
sizeable  shipyard  installations.  Therefore, 
I  would  urge  the  members  of  our  Shipyard 
Lodges  to  do  everything  possible  to  convey 
to  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public,  the  stake  he  has  in  a  healthy  thriv- 
ing Indvistry  and  urge  his  support  In  our  ef- 
fort to  have  meaningful  legislation. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  White  House,  which  promised  a  new 
policy  and  a  program  in  1965,  is  going  to 
deliver. 

Collectively  we  must  continue  to  demand 
action  reminding  one  and  all  that  1968  is  an 
Election  Year. 


March  20,  1968 

Poland's  Communist*  Engage  in  Anti- 
Semitic  Scapegoating  To  Suppress 
Freedom 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weck.s 
ago  a  Warsaw  theater  was  showing  the 
cla.ssic  play,  "Dziady"  by  Poland's  great- 
est poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz.  It  is  a  19th 
century  play  with  a  19th  century  theme, 
but  it  has  a  very  timely  note.  At  one 
iwint,  a  character  reminds  the  Poles  that 
they  cannot  rely  on  their  Russian  neigh- 
bor—  "all  they  send  us  from  Moscow  is 
jackasses  and  fools." 

Night  after  night  this  line  in  the  play 
drew  an  ovation  from  the  Polish  audi- 
ence. Predictably,  the  Soviet  Government 
complained  to  its  satellite.  Predictably, 
the  Polish  Government  ordered  the  clos- 
ing of  the  play.  The  Polish  Government's 
willingness  to  censor  its  national  poet  to 
placate  its  domineering  Russian  neigh- 
bor was  itself  a  spark  that  ignited  a  long- 
smoldering  ferment  in  the  Warsaw  com- 
munity. Students,  intellectuals,  workers, 
were  furious.  Two  students  picketed  and 
were  arrested.  Then  in  quick  succession 
came  clashes  between  students  and  police 
in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Poznan,  and  seven 
other  Polish  cities. 

The  government,  alarmed  by  the  first 
clashes,  reexamined  its  position.  It  was 
not  ready  to  take  the  independent  course 
of  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  hopefully, 
Czechoslovakia,  to  free  itself  of  Russian 
domination  and  give  its  own  people  more 
freedom.  Instead,  it  imdertook  repres- 
sion. It  resorted  to  the  brute  force  of 
police  clubs  and  fire  hoses,  and  the  more 
veiled  but  hardly  less  brutal  technique 
of  creating  a  scapegoat.  It  proclaimed 
that  Zionists  were  responsible. 

The  Communists  make  much  of  their 
devotion  to  the  principles  and  ideology 
of  their  leader,  Lenin.  This  time  they 
scarcely  paid  lipservice  to  Lenin's  de- 
nunciation of  anti-Semitism  as  the  tool 
of  corrupt  and  ignorant  politicians. 
They  adopted  instead  the  advices  of 
his  hated  adversary,  the  Russian  czars, 
who  time  and  again  when  confronted 
with  a  popular  upsurge  for  freedom  or 
for  bread,  incited  pogroms  against  the 
Jews. 

A  scant  25,000  Jews  remain  in  Poland 
in  a  total  population  of  31  million.  Yet 
a  number  of  Jewish  oCQcials  in  the 
Polish  Government  whose  sons  have 
been  involved  in  the  student  demon- 
strations have  been  singled  out  and  dis- 
missed. The  Government  has  made 
hypocritical  disclaimers  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  such  a  way  as  to  highlight  its 
charge  of  Zionist  leadership  of  the 
student  revolt. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  planning  a  celebration  of 
Jewish  heroism  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising.  As  Dr.  William  A.  Wexler. 
President  of  B'nal  B'rith  has  said: 
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It  is  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  Warsaw 
martyrs  to  use  Jews  as  scapegoats  in  a  cam- 
paign to  suppress  freedom. 

The  causes  of  the  disturbances  are 
not  far  to  seek.  They  are  rooted  in  a 
widespread  popular  discontent  over 
Soviet  domination  of  Polish  foreign  af- 
fairs and  over  the  arbitrary  suppression 
of  intellectual  and  academic  freedom. 

History  tells  us  that  such  movements 
for  freedom  may  be  temporarily  slowed 
or  diverted,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. And  history  tells  us  also  that  a 
"people  mature  enough  to  insist  on  free- 
dom is  too  mature  to  succumb  to  the 
divisive  technique  of  anti-Semitic 
.scapegoating.  We  shall  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  Poland  have  learned  these 
lessons  of  history. 


A  Boost  for  Gold  Industry 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  OI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain 
the  recent  decision  of  nations  in  the  in- 
ternational gold  pool  will  give  a  much 
needed  boost  to  this  countrj-'s  gold 
mining  industry. 

The  problems  which  have  plagued  our 
gold  industry  are  numerous,  but  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  legally  established  price  of  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce.  As  you  know,  this  price 
was  set  early  in  the  1930's. 

Since  then,  the  price  of  mining  gold 
has  increased  just  as  the  overhead  and 
production  costs  of  everj'  other  mdustry 
have  increased.  Yet  the  established  price 
remains  and,  one  after  another,  most  of 
the  gold  mines  in  this  country  have  been 
forced  to  close. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  has  not  happened  because  the  de- 
mand for  gold  has  grown  less.  On  the 
contrary,  the  demand  tor  aold  for  com- 
mercial uses  has  increased  steadily  and 
for  the  last  several  years  it  has  been  far 
greater  than  our  domestic  production. 

It  is  unfair  to  ask  our  gold  producers 
to  pay  higher  salaries:  to  implement 
modern  and  more  expensive  mining  tech- 
niques; and  to  purchase  more  sophisti- 
cated machinery  and  yet  to  accept  a 
product  price  which  is  more  than  35  years 
old  just  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  impose 
similar  restrictions  on  any  other 
industry. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  which  would  remove 
our  gold  mining  industry  from  the  fatal 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed.  I 
am  disappointed  legislation  I  introduced 
calling  for  a  subsidy  which  would  en- 
courage our  gold  industry  and  counter 
the  dampening  effect  which  the  estab- 
lished gold  price  has  had  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  contributed  to  the 
t;old  crisis  which  the  world  faced  last 
week. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  decision  made 
by   gold  pool   nations  during   the  past 
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weekend  because  I  believe  it  will  have 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  United  States. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  other  members  of  the  in- 
ternational gold  pool  will  no  longer  re- 
lease their  stocks  of  gold  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  As  a  result,  commercial 
and  industrial  users  of  gold  will  be  able 
to  make  purchases  directly  from  gold 
producers  at  a  price  determined  by  the 
commercial  market. 

This  amounts  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  market  for  gold  used  com- 
merciallv,  and  it  will,  I  feel  certain,  help 
to  place  our  gold  producers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  industries. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  predict 
whether  this  action  will  provide  the  stim- 
ulus needed  to  revive  our  gold  min- 
ing activity.  As  I  have  said  before  in 
this  Chamber,  a  very  large  number  of 
our  gold  mines  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  the  pressures  previous  policies 
have  imposed.  Surely,  it  will  require  a 
tremendous  financial  outlay  to  reacti- 
vate closed  mines  and  to  open  new  mines. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  free  market  will 
bring  a  commercial  gold  price  level 
which  will  encourage  the  type  of  finan- 
cial investment  which  we  all  know  will 
be  required  to  put  our  gold  mining  in- 
dustry back  on  its  feet.  Only  time  can 
determine  these  things. 

But  the  recent  decision  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  provide  the  needed  stim- 
ulus and  that  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  take  its  place 
once  again  as  a  leading  producer  of  gold 
in  the  world. 
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a  persistent  doggedness  and  a  great  abil- 
ity as  an  inquirer  after  the  truth.  The 
result  has  been  the  savings  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  as  an  mdica- 
tion  of  his  care  and  enthusiasm  to  de- 
stroy waste  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  result  has  been  the  enactment 
of  vital  legislation  particularly  in  the 
field  of  national  defense  and  for  our 
servicemen  wlierever  they  may  be.  He 
has  csUblished  by  his  efforts,  ability,  and 
character  a  tremendous  record  of  service 
for  his  country,  and  every  American  is 
deeply  his  debtor. 


H.R.  15274 


Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  a  Great 
American 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
recently  came  to  all  of  us  that  the  Honor- 
able Porter  H.^rdy  is  not  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  House  and  intends 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  ses.sion.  Of 
course,  all  of  us  hope  that  he  will  change 
his  mind  and  come  back  to  Congress  but 
whether  or  not  he  does,  I  cannot  resist 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
him. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  next  to 
him  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  years,  and  our  offices  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  are  just  across  the  hall 
from  each  other.  He  and  his  wife  and  my 
wife  and  I  are  close  personal  friends  so 
I  have  had  a  close  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  this  fine  man  through  many 
vears.  From  this  base  of  knowledge  and 
observation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  have  never  known  a  finer  man 
or  a  better  Congressman  than  Porter 
Hardy.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  integrity 
and  has  a  mind  as  sharp  as  steel  and  a 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  America 
which  is  unexcelled.  He  has  added  to  this 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  request  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
sponsoring  and  supporting  my  bUl,  H.R. 
15274  which  I  introduced  on  February  8 
1968.  to  amend  section  lOKa)  <27)  <D)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  '8 
use  1101>  by  inserting  after  the  lan- 
guage -vocation  of  minister  of  a  religious 
denomination"  the  language  "or  serving 
as  a  missionary,  brother,  nun.  or  sister  of 
a  religious  denomination." 

My  bill  if  enacted  would  place  any  per- 
son of  any  religious  denomination  having 
a  religious  commitment  such  as  mission- 
aries brothers,  nuns,  or  sisters  in  the 
"special  immigrant  categor>',"  and  they 
would  then  enjoy  the  same  immigrant 
status  as  Ministers  of  religious  denomi- 
nations who  are  now  admitted  to  the 
United  States  outside  of  any  numerical 
limitation. 

At  the  present  time,  all  nuns  are  now 
eligible  for  the  third  or  sixth  preference 
and  labor  certification  is  automatically 
granted,  since  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  that  categories  described 
in  schedule  A  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States.  However,  after  July  1. 
1968,  in  compliance  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  all  immigrants  will  compete  on  a 
worldwide  basis  for  visa  issuance  and 
visa  applications  will  be  processed  on  a 
first-come,  first-.served  international  ba- 
sis on  a  preference  categor>-. 

This  portion  of  the  immigration  laws 
which  will  be  fully  effective  on  July  1  of 
this  year  will  adversely  effect  Irish  nuns. 
Nuns,  brothers,  sisters,  and  missionaries 
will  be  required  to  compete  with  other 
countries  which  have  built  up  long  wait- 
ing lists;  whereas  ministers  will  continue 
to  easily  and  expediently  enter  the  coun- 
try as  special  immigrants. 

In  an  attempt  to  rectify  the  effects  of 
the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationahty 
Act  on  Iri.sh,  Italian  and  other  imnii- 
grants,  I  have  also  introduced  H.R.  6677 
to  restore  the  flexibility  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws'  definition  of  a  ".^killed  worker. 
The  present  laws  discriminate  against 
Ii-ish,  ItaUan  and  cei-tain  other  immi- 
grants since  they  do  not  possess  the 
skills  necessary  to  qualify  for  an  auto- 
matic  labor  ceitiflcation.  Such  a  per- 
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son  would  be  the  agricultural  worker,  the 
farmer,  the  unskilled  laborer,  whose  skills 
are  not  in  great  demand  in  this  country. 
I  earnestly  believe  that  all  persons  of 
a  religious  order  enter  the  United  States 
with  a  Arm  conviction  to  God  and  them- 
selves to  help  other  people.  Nuns,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  and  missionaries  who  are 
teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  who  do 
charitable  work  will  certainly  be  of  great 
assistance  to  every  person  with  whom 
they  come  in  touch.  Because  of  their  self- 
less religious  missions,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  my  colleagues  con.sider  the  necessity 
and  the  urgency  of  their  entrance  in  the 
United  States  as  "special  immigrants."  I 
also  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  press  for  immediate 
action  on  H.R.  15274  in  order  that  per- 
sons with  religious  commitments  may 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  new  im- 
migration laws  after  July  1,  1968. 


The  AFLCIO  Supports  the 
Administration  on  Vietnam 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFL-CIO  for  President  John- 
son's policies  in  Vietnam  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  in  this  body. 

Delegates  to  the  recent  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention approved  a  comprehensive  and 
forthright  statement  of  the  organiza- 
tion's motivation  for  that  support. 

This  resolution.  I  believe,  deserves  the 
careful  perusal  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  of  all  Americans.  For  that  rea- 
son, with  permission,  I  place  the  AFL- 
CIO  resc'lution,  entitled  "Vietnam— The 
Struggle  for  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Social 
Reconstruction,"  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Resolution  No.  179:  Vietnam — The  Strug- 
gle FOR  Peace,  Freedom  and  Social  Recon- 
struction 

Americans  are  a  peace-loving  people.  We 
harbor  no  Imperialist  or  aggressive  designs 
against  any  other  nation.  However,  since  we 
cherish  freedom  as  much  as  we  cherish  peace, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  our  national  security  whenever  it  was 
endangered.  We  pursued  this  course  in  World 
War  I  when  Imperial  Germany  threatened  to 
dominate  Europe  and  in  World  War  II  when 
Hitler  set  out  to  conquer  the  continent  and 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  United  States  came  to  the  defense 
of  Greece,  Turkey  and  Berlin,  and  fought 
against  North  Korean  aggression  aided  and 
abetted  by  Moscow  and  Peking.  To  contain 
Soviet  Communist  exnanslon,  we  took  the 
initiative  in  establishing  NATO:  to  contain 
Chinese  Communist  expansion,  we  helped 
found  SEATO  and  concluded  bilaterial  de- 
fense arrangements  with  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  China,  Thailand, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  same  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity have  motivated  our  country's  policy  of 
protecting  South  Viet  Nam  against  a  forcible 
conquest  by  North  Viet  Nam.  Towards  this 
end.  President  Elsenhower  Included  South 
Viet  Nam  In  the  SEATO  treaty  which  desig- 
nated it  as  a  "protocol  state"  entitled  to  U.S. 
assistance  In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack. 
We  limited  our  support  of  Saigon  to  non- 
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military  aid  as  long  as  the  struggle  Involved 
only  Communist  guerrilla  forces  who,  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  accords,  had  stayed  be- 
hind in  South  Viet  Nam.  President  Kennedy 
increased  the  number  of  military  advisers  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  took  military  action 
only  after  Hanoi  resorted  to  major  aggres- 
sion and  launched  a  full-scale  war  to  annex 
South  Viet  N.im.  On  the  eve  of  his  assassi- 
nation, November  1963.  American  military 
personnel  in  that  country  rose  to  15,500. 
Since  then.  US.  military  engagement  has 
been  expanded  in  response  to  the  increasing 
nuniber  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  which 
have  come  down  to  fight  in  the  South.  At 
least  20  North  Vietnamese  regiments,  armed 
with  the  most  modern  Soviet  weapons,  have 
poured  into  South  Viet  Nam.  This  forced  our 
coiuitry  to  lake  appropriate  measures  of  de- 
fense, including  the  bombing  of  military 
targets  in  North  Viet  Nam.  It  is  not  the 
United  States  but  Hanoi  which  has  set  the 
pare  in  steadily  escalating  the  war. 

Some  maintain  that  the  conflict  In  Viet 
Nam  is  a  civil  war  and  therefore,  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  intervene.  In  reality, 
that  is  no  more  a  civil  war  than  the  Korean 
war  was.  In  Viet  Nam,  as  in  Korea,  one  part 
of  the  divided  country  attempted^wlth  mas- 
sive Soviet  and  Chinese  Community  military 
support— to  annex  the  other  part  by  force 
and  to  Impose  its  totalitarian  regime  on  the 
people  in  the  South.  If  Communist  forces, 
aided  by  Ulbrlcht,  were  to  rise  in  Berlin 
tomorrow,  nobody  would  call  It  a  civil  war. 
Everybody  would  condemn  such  a  move  aa 
an  attempt  by  East  Germany  to  take  over 
the  city  and  would  call  for  the  defense  of 
Berlin  by  the  Allied  forces  stationed  there. 

Others  have  asserted  that  the  war  being 
fought  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  genuine  war  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  that  the  Communists 
are  fighting  against  colonialism  and  impe- 
rialism and  for  national  independence.  This 
argument  is  without  foundation.  Viet  Nam 
gained  its  national  Independence  in  1954  after 
the  defeat  of  France.  When  the  French  left, 
colonialism  ended  there.  The  United  States 
has  no  colonialist  ambitions  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  Our  country  would  gladly  withdraw  its 
forces  the  moment  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  would  be  assured  of  their  right  to 
determine  freely  their  own  future.  Today, 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  not  controlled  by  any 
colonialist  forces  from  whose  rule  Hanoi  must 
liberate  the  people.  Today,  only  Communist 
neo-colonlallsm  threatens  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  Is 
against  this  threat  that  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  are  defending  themselves  with  the 
help  of  American,  Australian,  Korean.  Fili- 
pino, Tlialland  and  New  Zealand  forces. 

Nor  is  the  challenge  we  face  ir.  Viet  Nam 
one  of  'national  communism" — after  the 
pattern  of  Tito.  It  has  been  said  that  since 
we  have  tolerated  and  even  supported  Tito, 
there  is.  no  reason  for  our  resorting  to  mili- 
tary action  against  Ho  CI  Mlnh.  This  com- 
parison is  based  on  a  misconception  of  Yu- 
goslav and  North  V^letnamese  policy.  Al- 
though both  regimes  are  Communist,  their 
policy  differs  in  a  very  vital  respect.  Tito 
abandoned  his  expansionist  ambitions  in 
1948:  he  discontinued  supporting  the  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas  and  agreed  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Trieste  question.  In 
addition.  Tito  broke  with  the  Soviets  and  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  Stalin  and  Ws  satellite 
regimes.  On  the  other  hand.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
does  have  Imperialist  designs.  He  wants  to 
conquer  not  only  South  Viet  Nam  but  also 
Laos  and  Cambodia  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
dream  of  a  unified  Communist  Indochina. 
Furthermore,  his  plans  for -aggression  have 
the  unstinting  support  of  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  provides  from 
80-85  per  cent  of  all  foreign  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

These  two  most  powerful  Communist  states 
are  working  hard  for  an  American  defeat  in 
Viet  Nam  so  as  to  weaken  the  prestige  and 
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power  of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world.  Such  an  American  defeat  would  fur- 
ther their  goal  of  Communist  world  domina- 
tion. In  this  light,  they  both  look  upon  Viet 
Nam  as  a  testing  ground  for  their  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  which  they  expect 
to  spread  thrr>ughout  the  "Third  World" — if 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  to  win.  Victory 
for  Hanoi  would  certainly  encourage  Com- 
munist China  to  foment  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Southeast  Asia  or  even  to  launch  direct 
military  attacks  against  neighboring  coun- 
tries like  Burma  and  India.  Fearing  that  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  would  lead 
to  such  consequences,  a  growing  number  of 
Asian  countries  are  supporting  the  American 
war  effort.  After  visiting  a  number  of  Asian 
countries,  Japanese  Premier  Elsaku  Sato  re- 
cently said  that  "until  a  durable  and  perma- 
nsent  peace"  would  be  established,  "the  feel- 
ing of  the  neighboring  countries  was  that 
they  would  want  a  continued  American  pres- 
ence" In  Viet  Nam.  In  this  connection  It  is 
significant  that  on  November  16,  1967,  the 
UN  General  Assembly  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
59-24,  a  Moscow  proposed  resolution  for  a 
complete  American  pull-out  from  Korea  be- 
cause it  similarly  realized  that  U.S.  military 
presence  In  an  area  menaced  by  Communist 
aggression  is  vital  to  the  security  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

Our  country  has  never  asked  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  Hanoi.  We  have  never 
sought  the  destruction  of  North  Viet  Nam 
or  the  overthrow  of  Ho's  regime.  In  Viet  Nam, 
as  In  Korea,  the  United  States  seeks  a  return 
to  the  status  quo  before  the  Communist  mili- 
tary aggression.  Our  government  seeks  only 
the  end  of  aggression  from  the  North — a 
halt  In  Hanoi's  attempts  to  take  over  South 
Viet  Nam  by  armed  force.  As  long  as  North 
Viet  Nam  refuses  to  settle  the  conflict  at  the 
conference  table,  America  Is  compelled  to 
continue  Its  military  operations.  While  wag- 
ing a  vlgorovis  and  effective  defense,  our 
country  has  not  expanded  the  war  or  re- 
sorted to  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  For 
humanitarian  and  political  reasons,  the 
United  States  has  acted  with  great  restraint 
and  waged  only  limited  warfare.  Thanks  to 
the  military  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
her  Allies,  67%  of  the  16  million  people  In 
South  Viet  Nam  are  now  living  free  from  con- 
trol by  the  Viet  Cong.  A  year  ago,  the  propor- 
tion was  only  55%;  17%  are  still  under  Viet 
Cong  control  and  the  rest  live  in  contested 
areas. 

Realizing  that  peace  and  freedom  for  South 
Viet  Nam  cannot  be  won  by  military  means 
alone,  the  United  States  has  pressed  for  the 
building  of  stable  democratic  Institutions 
and  for  economic  progress  and  social  Justice. 
Despite  enormous  difficulties  caused  by  the 
war,  representative  government  is  making 
reed  headway  and  the  growing  free  trade 
union  movement  In  South  Viet  Nam  enjoys 
the  right  to  strike  and  the  benefits  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  spite  of  savage  Viet  Cong 
terror,  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, for  a  senate  and  iower  house,  and  ham- 
lets and  villages  elections  were  held  with  a 
large  turnout  of  voters;  a  constitution  was 
adopted;  a  president  and  vice  president  have 
been  elected.  Nothing  comparable  has  ever 
happened  or  can  happen  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
The  new  Saigon  government  has  stepped-up 
its  program  of  land  reform,  eradication  of 
corruption.  Increased  military  support  for 
the  pacification  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
greater  help  to  the  more  than  two  million 
refugees,  and  better  social  welfare  measures 
for  war  widows  and  orphans. 

The  AFIr-CIO  cannot  emphasize  too  strong- 
ly that  our  government  should  intensify  its 
support  of  an  effective  comprehensive  cam- 
paign for  Improved  living  conditions,  social 
reforms,  and  a  more  decent  existence  for  the 
refugees.  Towards  this  end,  it  Is  most  urgent 
for  the  Saigon  authorities  and  our  own  gov- 
ernment to  assure  the  Vietnamese  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (CVT)  the  opportunity  to  par- 
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tlclpate  in  these  programs  of  social  recon- 
struction. We  reaffirm  our  solidarity  with 
the  CVT  which  has  been  doing  admirable 
work  Ln  alleviating  human  misery,  aiding  the 
refugees,  educating  children  and  adults,  and 
liylng  the  foundations  of  a  sound  democratic 
society.  The  convention  welcomes  the  Execu- 
tive Council  decision  to  Intensify  AFL-CIO 
efforts  to  help  the  CVT  play  a  vital  role  In 
building  a  healthy  and  prosperous  democ- 
racv  We  urge  our  affiliates  to  provide  gen- 
erous assistance  to  the  various  constructive 
activities  of  the  CVT. 

From    the    very    beglnnlne;    of    the    armed 
conflict,  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to 
settle  It  through  negotiations— by  peaceful 
means.  Our  government  has  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  meet  with  Hanoi  at  the  conference 
table    and   has   welcomed   the    innumerable 
mediation  efforts  made  by  third  parties  such 
as    UJJ     Secretary    General    U    Thant,    the 
Vatican,  and  neutral  governments.  Time  and 
again  our  country  has  sought  to  have  the 
Vietnamese  problem  submitted  to  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference  or  the  United  Na- 
tions  But  Hanoi  has  rejected  all  these  pro- 
posals;   so   has    the    Soviet    Union     without 
whose  agreement  the  Geneva  Conference  can- 
not be  reconvened  or  a  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil debate  take  place.  With  the  backing  of 
all   Communist   states,   Hanoi   continues  to 
insist  on  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Viet  Nam  as  a  precondition   for  any 
peace  talks.  Our  country  cannot  accept  this 
Communist  demand,  since  that  would  mean 
handing  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  over 
to  the  Communist  aggressors  and  opening 
the  gates  to  Communist  aggression  through- 
out Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
military  targets  would  Induce  Hanoi  to  enter 
negotiations.  Nevertheless.  President  John- 
son has  declared  United  States  wllUngnees 
to  stop  all  such  aerial  and  naval  bombard- 
ment "When  this  will  lead  promptly  to  pro- 
ductive discussion."  Also  this  offer  has  been 
rejected  outright  by  Hanoi. 

A  major  factor  in  the  Communists'  con- 
tinued refusal  to  talk  about  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  their  hope  that  political  oppo- 
sition m  the  United  States  will  force  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  change  his  Vietnam  policy 
or  tJrlng  about  his  defeat  in  1968.  Hanoi 
makes  a  grave  error  In  basing  Ite  strategy  on 
noisy  protest  demonstrations  In  the  United 
States.  Obviously  these  rowdy  demonstra- 
tors represent  a  tiny  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  they  are  a  small  sector  even  of 
those  Americans  who  have  misgivings  about 
the  war  but  want  an  orderly  and  rational 
debate  on  this  grave  Issue.  However,  regard- 
less of  their  dlfiferences,  the  American  people, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  want  peace  at  the  expense 
of  freedom. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  Its  unequivocal 
support  of  President  Johnson's  policy  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  pledge  the  continued  support  of 
American  labor  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
halt  Communist  aggreaslon  In  Asia,  assure 
the  Vietnamese  people  their  right  of  self- 
determination,  promote  democracy,  political 
stability,  and  economic  prosperity  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  bring  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  to 
a  speedy  and  honorable  end. 
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recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Viet  Action  Kill*  Oxon  Hn.L  Sailor 

OxoN  Hnx,  Md..  March  18.-  Boatswain's 
Mate  3c.  Ernest  W.  Wiglesworth,  Jr.,  a  21- 
verr-old  sailor,  whose  home  was  here,  was 
killed  in  action  off  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said  today.  ,.   ^    ,     » 

Boat.«wain's  Mate  Wiglesworth  died  last 
Thursday  when  his  armored  troop  carrier  was 
mined  in  waters  off  the  buffer  zone  in  Vlet- 


A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Navv  In  Februarv.  1965,  and  received  his 
baMc  training  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  111.  He  was  stationed  at 
Cheltenham  Communications  Base,  Chelten- 
ham. Md..  and  at  Norfolk  before  he  was  sent 
to  Vietnam. 

His  survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mor- 
Jorie  V.  Wiglesworth,  of  Oxon  Hill. 


Viet  Action  Kills  Oxon  Hill  Sailor 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
BM3c.   Ernest   W.   'Wiglesworth,   Jr.,    a 
young  sailor  from  Maryland,  was  killed 


Collese  Back-Our-Boys  Benefit 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1968 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  are  disturbed 
by  the  activities  of  students  on  our  col- 
lege campuses  around  the  country.  The 
impression  is  grlven  that  none  of  them 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  the  future  the  world,  or  the 
necessity  to  back  their  country  in  time  of 
crisis.  _ 

A  group  of  students  at  Nassau  Com- 
munity College,  however,  not  only  recog- 
nize their  responsibilities  but  are  doing 
something  about  them.  They  are  orga- 
nizing and  running  an  affair  to  raise 
funds  to  support  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. I  commend  them  for  their  activ- 
ities. The  full  details  follow: 
College  Back-Our-Bots  Benettt  Dance  Is 
Gaining  Wide  Support 
A  Nassau   Community   College  back-our- 
bo's  dance  to  raise  funds  for  servicemen  in 
combat      is      swlftlv      attracting      support 
throughout  the  county  from  fraternal,  mili- 
tary and  veterans  organizations. 

Sponsored  by  Gamma  Tau  Gamma,  engi- 
neering honor  society  at  the  college,  the  idea 
first  won  extensive  campus  backing  from 
student  clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities. 
Tickets  at  $1  and  raffle  books  started  selling 
rapldlv  across  the  campus  to  go  for  package 
items  such  as  cigarettes,  shoe  polish,  foap 
toothpaste,  bouillon  cubes,  and  canned 
fruits  The  list  was  made  up  by  a  group 
which  know  GI  needs  first-hand— veterans' 
oi^anizations. 

Other  clubs  offered  to  handle  checking  and 
refreshment  chores  at  the  dance,  and  one 
group  the  Delta  Sorority,  even  cancelled  its 
own  previously  scheduled  dance  to  devote  its 
entire  energy  to  the  bacX-our-boys  hop. 

Then,  through  the  Initiative  of  student  of- 
ficers of  Gamma  Tau  Gamma— President 
Paul  Simon  of  Elmont.  Vice-president  Jerald 
Lane  of  Merrick  and  Dance  Chairman  Tom 
Saad  of  Valley  Stream— letters  of  Invitation 
went  out  to  many  county  organizations.  The 
note  apparently  touched  a  sensitive  spot  and 
offers  of  financial  and  program  aid  began 
pouring  In. 

The  dance  will  be  held  Friday.  March  22. 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Field  House  on  the  campus 
and  an  exciting  and  Impressive  program  is 
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shaping  up.  with  several  ceremonial  honor 
guards  Fet  to  pay  Uibute  to  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner 

Invited  to  attend  Is  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
Major  Howard  V,  Lee.  34.  <'f  New  York  City, 
who  was  decorated  OcU-^ber  25,  1967  A  Ma- 
rine MaJ  lee.  then  a  captain,  went  to  the 
"id  of  a  l)eleapucred  platotju  by  helicopter  r  n 
Aug.  8  9.  1^66  saved  his  men  from  capture 
and  dealt  the  enemy  a  defeat. 

Ouarc's  of  Honor  will  attend  from  several 
rroups.  Lt  J*;  William  Duschcnchuk  of  Un- 
iondale  has  arranged  for  a  Knlght£  of  Colum- 
bus Guard.  Mi.ior  Alfred  B.  D.ircy  of  Gar- 
flen  City  has  offered  a  Marine  Corps  Guard; 
C-ul  Bernard  Saul,  station  commander  of  the 
1  oslvn  Air  National  Guard.  h:is  also  promised 
an  Honor  Guard,  as  has  SRt.  Major  Charles 
Churchill,  of  the  Hofstra  University  ROTC  . 
The  Pershing  Rifles  (also  from  Hofstra)  will 
participate,  and  puards  from  the  Maritime 
Cullege  at  Fort  Schuyler  are  also  expected. 

MC  for  the  affair  will  be  Lee  Sommers.  an 
announcer  .-a  WHLI.  For  entertainment,  sev- 
eral rock  'n  roll  bands  have  offered  their  serv- 
ices. Thev  include,  so  far.  the  MGM  record- 
ing croup  "The  Unluv'd."  also  "The  V-P's." 
■The  Innocent  Children"  of  Elmont,  and  a 
local  band  called  "A  Taste  of  Honey." 

The  PTA  of  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  8  has  offered  help  in  collecting  package 
items. 

Proles-vir  Andrew  C.  Kowalik  of  Massa- 
pequa,  faculty  advisor  of  the  engineering  so- 
ciety was  enthusiastic  about  the  overwhelm- 
ing "."Support  that  the  project  is  attractm:; 
"but,"  he  said,  "though  financial  success  of 
the  event  is  important— because  we  do  want 
to  send  tangible  help  to  the  troops  on  the 
firing  line— still  I  feel  that  student  Involve- 
ment in  this  project  Is  most  important  lor 
it  may  boost  service  morale  by  showing  the 
troops"  tliat  Uiere  are.  Indeed,  coUege  stu- 
dents who  are  concerned." 

Paul  Simon  stressed  the  fact  that  the  bene- 
fit toes  not  attempt  to  offer  support  or  con- 
demnation of  the  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam. 

•Its  sole  purpose,"  he  added,  "Is  to  pro- 
vide a  humanitarian  ouUet  for  the  true  feel- 
ings of  a  vast  majority  of  coUege  students. 
All  too  often  today's  college  students  are 
characterized  by  the  actions  of  a  small 
mlnoritT.  ,      ^     _ 

•We  hope  that  this  program  will  give  testl- 
raony— not  only  at  home  but  also  at  the 
front— to  the  fact  that  today's  coUege  stu- 
dents do  care  and  deeply  appreciate  the  sit- 
u:.'aon  of  the  men  in  Vietnam." 


PretideDt  Eisenhower  Supports  President 
Johnson 


HON.  V/M.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
i:<r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VJedr.csday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  one  more  qualified  to  speak  on  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam  than  Dwight 
D  Eisenhower,  commander  in  chief  of 
AUied  forces  in  Europe  during  World 
V/ar  II.  commander  of  NATO  blocking 
Communist  aggression  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  8  years. 

The  following  article  contains  the 
most  recent  statement  by  General  Eisen- 
hower on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  SUr  on  March  16  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues £.nd  to  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States: 
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United  States  Seems  on  Right  Track  in 
Vietnam,  Eisenhower  Says 

Finding  a  solution  to  Vietnam  Is  harder 
than  It  might  be,  former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  says,  because  "I  don't  think 
the  American  people  really  feel  inspired  to 
do  anything." 

At  a  news  conference  near  Indlo,  Calir., 
Elsenhower  said  yesterday  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  "on  the  right  track"  In  lU 
conduct  of  the  war. 

"We  are  not  trying  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam." he  said.  "What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
make  It  too  expensive  for  North  Vietnam  to 
try   to   dominate  South   Vietnam." 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 


OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  GUKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  extend  special  com- 
Jbat  pay  to  the  GI's  in  Korea  who  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict. 

In  January  1967.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  in  its  report  on 
ps.y  and  allowances  for  the  uniformed 
services,  clearly  defined  conditions  un- 
der which  various  benefits  would  be 
awarded.  Three  criteria  were  mentioned 
for  the  award  of  combat  pay,  which  is 
extended  to  those  who  are  exposed  to 
the  dangers  and  risks  of  hostile  fire. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  now  present 
in  Korea,  and  compensation  should  be 
awarded  accordingly. 

On  May  22,  1967,  two  U.S.  soldiers  were 
killed  and  16  others  were  injured  when  a 
mine  planted  near  their  barracks  ex- 
ploded near  the  demilitarized  zone.  The 
year  before,  on  November  2,  1966.  six 
American  soldiers  were  killed  in  an  am- 
bush south  of  the  demihtaiized  zone.  In 
both  instances,  the  attackers  of  these 
Americans  and  their  South  Korean 
allies  were  troops  from  North  Korea. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  de- 
mand for  combat  action.  During  a  week 
in  August,  1967,  five  American  soldiers 
were  killed  and  five  more  were  wounded 
when  vehicles  in  which  they  were  rid- 
ing hit  mines  planted  by  the  North 
Koreans.  During  a  week  in  September 
1967,  the  North  Koreans  sabotaged  two 
trains  in  South  Korea  which  were  carry- 
ing American  personnel  and  American 
material.  An  American  soldier,  standing 
guard  duty  along  the  demilitarized  zone, 
was  shot  and  killed  from  ambush  by  the 
North  Koreans  on  February  12,  1967. 

On  January  29,  1967,  a  Department  of 
Defense  official  said  that  there  had  been 
31  Americans  killed  and  71  wounded 
since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  1953. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hostilities 
have  not  ended  as  long  as  Americans 
serving  in  South  Korea  continue  to  live 
under  the  guns  of  the  North  Koreans. 

Korea  is  certainly  a  "hostile  Are 
area."  Men  serving  along  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  and  in  other  areas  of  Korea 
should  receive  the  extra  pay  that  is 
rightfully  theirs.  For  these  men.  risking 
their  lives,  it  is  certainly  a  small  token 
of  our  appreciation. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Clevelanders  ap- 
peared before  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  urging  increased  allocations 
for  rehabilitation  and  critically  needed 
central-city  housing  directed  toward 
homeownership. 

Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  of  Cleveland, 
presented  an  urgent  and  forceful  plea 
which  Congress  cannot  overlook.  This 
plea  was  supported  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Grabner, 
president  of  the  Weatherhead  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  who  represents  the  business 
and  industrial  community.  Mr.  James 
I.  Huston,  president  of  the  PATH  Asso- 
ciation of  Cleveland,  also  submitted  a 
statement  in  support  of  these  urgent 
needs. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  following  statement  by  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Carl  B. 
Stokes,  Mayor  of  Cleveland 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  to  be  Cleveland's  lead- 
off  witness  in  presenting  to  you  our  city's 
strong  support  for  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  The  legislation 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
.sa^e  "houses  and  cities"  encompasses  all 
the  major  proposals  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year.  In  addition.  It 
includes  a  number  of  new  Ideas  put  forth 
by  several  dietlnguished  study  groups.  It  is 
truly  a  distillation  of  the  best  thinking 
which  could  be  assembled  on  how  our  cities 
can  more  effectively  meet  the  crises  they 
face. 

President    Johnson    entitled    the    closing 
chapter   of  his  message.   "A  sense  of  place 
and  purpose"  in  describing  what  our  cities 
must   recapture   if   they   are   to  sxirvlve  the 
test   of  the  terribly   trying  times  they  face. 
Cleveland  is  turning  the  corner  and  is.  in 
fact,  beginning  to  recapture  such  a  sense  of 
place  and  purpose.  The  presence  of  our  group 
here   today    is   evidence   of    the   intense    in- 
terest which  our   industrial   and  civic  lead- 
ership has  in  the  Job  of  rebuilding  our  city. 
This  year,  1968.  stands  as  a  historic  mo- 
ment— when     the     Cleveland     Metropolitan 
Area  has  declared   that  the   time  has  come 
for  action.  We  intend   to  see  progress  this 
year— in  building  new  industrial  and  com- 
mercial   areas,    university    and    other    com- 
munity   facilities    and    most   vital    of   all — 
housing  for  our  families  and  elderly  who  so 
desperately  need  a  sense  of  decent  place  and 
productive  purpose.  We  are  ready  and  have 
made  many  conunitments  which  are  within 
our   capability.   Our   determination   and   ca- 
pacity to  meet  our  obligations  In  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  was  recognized  Just  two 
weeks  ago  when  Secretary  Weaver  released 
almost  twelve  and   14   million  dollars  to  get 
our  redevelopment  program  back  into  high 
gear. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  dramatic  step 
taken  to  date  was  the  willingneas  of  90%  of 
or  33  councilmen  to  vote  our  new  commu- 
nity development  director  a  starting  salary 
higher  than  the  current  salary  received  by 
the  mayor.  Such  determination  to  get  the 
tough  Job  done  has  been  matched  many 
times  over.  But — we  are  only  tooling  up  to 
really  get  going — to  actually  construct  new 
houses  and  employment  enterprises — to  ac- 
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tually  restore  old  neighborhoods  and  create 
new  ones. 

However,  we  must  have  the  additional 
financial  and  technical  assistance  which  can 
only  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

1.  Home-ownership  assistance — Including 
the  funds  for  counseling  new  homeowners- 
is  critically  needed.  In  our  LeesevUle  area 
we  have  land  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is  an 
area  where  there  should  be  Individually 
owned  homes.  Give  us  the  mortgage  assist- 
ance payments  and  we  can  have  low  income 
homeowners  in  new  houses  within  the  next 
12  months  (title  I.  section  101). 

2.  Public  housing — rehabilitation— some 
of  our  estates  are  over  30  years  old— several 
are  over  20  years  old.  They  need  to  be  up- 
dated— with  new  management  services  and 
facilities.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  much  this  is  needed — for  I 
lived  in  one  or  our  projects  as  a  boy.  It  was 
needed  then  and  it  is  needed  even  more  now 
(title  II.  section  240) . 

3.  Land  contract  loan  insurance  and 
owner  occupant  landlords— you  cannot  Im- 
agine how  desperately  we  need  this  help.  A 
major  part  of  our  urban  renewal  difficulties 
arises  from  the  hundreds  of  land  contract 
arrangements  In  our  university — euclld  and 
other  code  enforcement  areas.  Rescue  for 
these  poor  exploited  people  who  are  denied 
an  equity  in  their  home  and  have  a  yoke 
of  unending  debt  Is  a  must  (title  III.  sec- 
tion 305). 

Small  scale  landlords  could  also  be  devel- 
oped by  mortgages  guarantees  for  up  to  four 
family  residences.  This  means  more  sUblUty 
which  we  certainly  need   (title  V.  sec.  305). 

4.  Urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation — in- 
creased authorization  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
get  sufficient  funds  to  proceed  with  our 
Cleveland  State  University  projects.  State 
funds  are  conunltted  for  operations  but  we 
must  build  the  campus  first.  Unless  we  get 
these  funds,  thousands  of  our  young  people 
will  be  forced  to  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
attend    this    university    (title    V.    sec.    502). 

To  move  our  Unlverslty-EucUd  project  to 
completion  the  city  really  needs  authority 
to  acquire,  rehabilitate  and  sell  or  lease 
many  more  units  than  is  now  permitted  un- 
der the  law.  The  new  provisions  would  re- 
move a  major  obstacle  and  we  could  expedite 
our  rehabilitation  program  immeasurably. 
We  have  a  new  nonprofit  corporation  set  up 
specifically  to  conduct  Inspections  and  get 
owner-occupied  dwellings  into  the  rehabili- 
tation loan  and  grant  program  quickly.  But 
many  of  the  structures  owned  by  absentee 
landlords  can  only  be  handled  by  the  city. 
We  aim  to  do  Just  that.  (Title  V.  sec.  504). 
Increasing  the  maximum  limits  for  home- 
owner rehabilitation  grants  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500  would  also  make  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  the  University-Euclid  area.  The  cur- 
rent $1,500  maximum  Just  is  not  enough  to 
do  even  the  minimum  essential  work  such 
as  roof,  furnace,  plumbing,  and  wiring  re- 
placement. This  bin  wlU  make  the  difference 
between  no  rehabilitation  and  at  least  some 
rehabilitation  for  many  of  our  residents. 

Our  Garden  Valley  and  St.  Vincent  proj- 
ects could  be  closed  out  under  the  new  provi- 
sions since  little  land  Is  left.  Due  to  difficult 
terrain  and  development  conditions  we  have 
been  unable  to  seU  the  small  remainder  of 
land.  We  must  do  so  before  getting  to  other 
needed  projects  (title  V.  sec.  508). 

5  Neighborhood  development  programs— 
Our  GlenvlUe,  near  West  Side  and  Tremont 
areas  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  be- 
ginning renewal  efforts.  The  new  concept 
of  smaller  scale  development  programs  with- 
in neighborhoods  which  is  contained  in  the 
bill  Is  Ideally  suited  for  our  needs.  We  can 
move  expeditiously  in  these  areas  as  soon  as 
this  new  program  is  authorized  (title  V.  sec. 
501). 

6.  Model  cities— We  have  been  hard  at 
work  to  develop  a  model  cities  program.  The 


largest  problem  we  face  Is  that  many  neigh- 
borhoods need  and  want  the  program  and 
there  hasn't  been  enough  money  to  go 
around.  We  definitely  need  the  additional 
help  the  legislation  projects   (title  XI.  sec. 

Several  distinguished  members  of  our  dele- 
gation, whom  I  shall  Introduce  In  Just  a 
few  moments,  are  prepared  to  comment  more 
specifically  on  various  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  They  bring  to  this  subject 
a  wide  array  of  experience  and  knowledpe 
and  I  am  confident  that  their  remarks  would 
be  helpful  In  our  deliberations.  I  will  there- 
fore limit  my  comments  to  a  few  general 
observations  and  will  ask  them  to  Join  me 
in  answering  questions  you  may  have  for  us. 

This  set  of  bills,  S.  3028  and  3029.  together 
constitute  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
to  at  long  last  provide  our  urban  communi- 
ties around  the  country  with  the  wherewithal 
to  let  all  their  residents  achieve  a  decent 
home  in  a  wholesome  environment.  Essen- 
tially, the  bills  provide  three  significant  ad- 
vances over  existing  legislation: 

1 .  More  realistic  subsidies; 

2.  More  construction; 

3.  More  ways  of  developing  and  redevelop- 
ing neighborhoods,   towns,   and  open   lands. 

sitbsidies 
The  wide  range  of  new  subsidies  bring  the 
cost  of  housing  'W'ithln  reach  of  our  citizens 
whose  modest  incomes  now  confine  them  to 
slums.  It  also  takes  the  unprecedented  step 
of  helping  lower  Income  people  fulfill  a  deep 
yearning  for  home  ownership.  I  urge  you  to 
give  our  city  dwellers  the  subsidies  they 
need — just  as  farmers  have  received  them 
for  many  years.  Housing  subsidies  on  city 
streets  will  yield  crops  of  healthier  children, 
happier  parents  and  more  peaceful  feelings. 
These  are  as  essential  to  the  "domestic  tran- 
qulUty"  of  our  country  as  the  surplus  crops 
we  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  or  to  store  in 
silos. 

CONSTHUCTION    COALS 

The  production  of  public  housing  and 
moderately  priced  private  housing  can  and 
mast  be  stepped  up  to  the  levels  called  for 
by  the  President.  New  land  use  methods, 
new  construction  technologies,  improved 
planning  techniques,  accelerated  financing 
procedures,  better  manpower  utilization 
practices  and  elimination  of  other  bottle- 
necks are  all  Included  in  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  We  have  people  who  need 
Jobs — land  which  can  be  put  to  better  use — 
mortgage  funds  and  guarantees — supple- 
ments and  subsidies,  etc.  Now  we  must  set 
our  sights  In  "doing"  instead  of  talking  and 
lamenting.  I  urge  you  to  give  us  the  addi- 
tional tools  we  so  desperately  need. 

IMPROVED    METHODS 

Many  "nuts  and  bolts"  improvements  are 
spread  throughout  the  eleven  titles  of  these 
bills.  Tax  incentives  for  private  industry,  a 
back-up  property  re-insurance  program, 
metropolitan  planning  Incentives,  encourage- 
ment of  open  space  and  beautiflcation  ef- 
forts, widened  mass  transportation  provi- 
sions, broadened  research  endeavors  and 
many  other  important  Improvements  are  in- 
cluded m  the  bills.  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
support  this  legislation  and  hope  you  can 
be  persuasive  in  encouraging  your  coUe.'.gues 
in  the  Senate  to  do  likewise. 

An  impressive  compilation  of  scholarly  re- 
search, pragmatic  field  experiences  and  cross- 
sectional  debate  has  been  assembled  by 
Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes.  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  In  Riot- 
Affected  Areas;  Governor  Otto  J.  Kerner. 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder;  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  Commission  on  Urban  Problems; 
Mr.  Edgar  Kaiser.  President's  Ccmmlttees  on 
Urban  Hotislng. 

These  all  have  a  recurrent  theme.  I.e..  cur 
cities  simply  must  become  not  only  safe  and 
sanitary  districts,  but  Indeed  become  vital 
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centers     of     happy     Uvlng     and     profitable 
enterprise. 

Which  shall  It  be— the  big  build-up— or 
the  big  let-down?  You  have  an  awesome  re- 
sponslblUtv — for  in  your  hands  lies  the  fate 
of  our  neighborhoods.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, none  of  us  will  be  able  to  develop  con- 
fidence In  ourselves  and  cur  communities.  I 
tr\ist  that  you  will  accept  our  support  and 
use  It  to  spur  you  on  to  courageous  action  on 
behalf  of  all  your  fellow  Americans  who  are 
watchfully  awaiting  the  outcome  of  your 
deliberations  here. 
Thank  vou 

I  should  now  like  to  introduce  the  ether 
Clevelanders  who  flew  down  with  me  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  this  subject.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  this  Is  the  lirst 
of  two  trips  to  Vi'ashlngton  which  our  com- 
munity has  organized.  With  the  cooperation 
of  our  local  industries,  air  transportiition 
\v.-.s  made  available.  As  you  will  note  irom 
yo\ir  list,  our  group  today  represents  the 
major  business.  Industrial,  financial  and 
labor  orgarUzations.  Next  week  another  group 
of  civic  and  community  organizations  will 
testify  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
hearings. 

Vv'e  have  a  slogan  In  Cleveland  which 
industry  and  commerce  has  developed  which 
says  -Brag  a  Little"— To  do  this  though, 
we  all  must  be  ready  to  first  "give  a  little." 
We  urge  you  to  give  us  "that  little"  so  we  can 
all  "Brag  a  Little." 

I  further  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  statement,  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Grabner.  president  of  the  Weather- 
head  Co.,  of  Cleveland: 

STATEMENT  OF  G.   J.  GaAIINER,   PRESIDET-TT.   THE 
WEATITERHE.M)    CO..    CLEVELAND.    OHIO 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  my 
name  is  George  J.  Grabner;  I  am  President 
of  the  Weatherhead  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  I  am  here  today  as  a  businessman  who 
h^  a  real  interest  In  the  housing  problems 
as  v.e  know  them  in  Cleveland. 

In  addition  to  my  responsibilities  to  the 
Weatherhead  Company,  I  am  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Growth  Association,  successor  to  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Board.  I  also  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
C'.evc'land  Development  Foundation,  a  char- 
iiable  enterprise  that  was  organized  in  1954 
;:nd  sponsored  by  Cleveland  industry  to  as- 
Flst  the  community  in  providing  housing  for 
lev.'  income  families. 

The  housing  task  which  Mayor  Carl  B. 
Stokes  has  set  for  his  Administration  and  for 
the  Greater  Cleveland  conrimunity  has  the  lull 
support  of  our  bnsiness.  industrial  and  civic 
leadership. 

IIouEing  is  everyone's  problem. 
It  cannot  be  done  alone. 
It  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  resolved 
by  ur.ilateral  and  individual  action  by  gov- 
ernment, by  business  and  Industry,  or  by 
l?.bar.  In  Cleveland  we  are  building  a  cooper- 
ative effort  to  tackle  our  housing  problems 
on  a  comprehensive  basis.  This  means  the  de- 
velopment of  new  concepts — at  a  local  level — 
vo  combine  private  efforts  with  state  and 
local  government  to  produce  adequate  pub- 
lic housing  units,  opportunity  for  home  cn-n- 
crsaip.  expanded  programs  to  construct  and 
rehabilitate  private  housing. 

Each  of  these  objectives  reflect  n  feeling 
of  urc;encv  and  the  need  for  unified  and 
cooperative  act.on  to  help  the  people  of  our 
community.  \Vc  cannot  accomplish  thcje  ob- 
jectivi  unthout  vouT  help. 

The  legislation  now  before  tills  subcom- 
mittcs  will  provide  valuable  new  tools  to 
deal  with  not  cnly  Cleveland's  housing  prob- 
lems but  with  housing  problems  throughout 
the  Nation.  We  Look  to  j/ou- this  subcom- 
mittee— to  continue  its  leadership,  and  r-c- 
tion  to  formulate  and  to  support  legislEtion 
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which  will  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our 
urban  conununitles. 

The  Federal  go\ernment  has  provided  the 
major  push  m  trying  to  find  tolutlons  to  our 
housing  problems.  As  a  result,  the  st.ite  ui-.U 
local  govi-rnmenu  have  not  been  thrust  into 
a  position  of  havuig  to  provide  any  signifi- 
cant part  ui  the  subsidies  required  to  relieve 
our  houLlnc  problems  until  now.  We  urge 
that  the  Federal  government  continue  to 
take  on  a  leading  responsibility  m  this  area, 
and  we  are  ulso  urging  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  bear  a  signifi&int  .share  ol  V..c 
totiil  load  throueh  effective  public  bervucs 
:,nd  l.icilities.  ade<iuate  rcpulatory  mathin- 
crv.  tax  incentives  and  exemptions. 

The  Federal  poverruuent  can  ])articlpr.te 
bv  expanding  and  continuing  to  provide  i.C'^- 
tssarv  help  in  many  ways— through  public 
lioubing,  lea.ced  or  owned;  rent  supplement..: 
below-the-market  interest  loans;  tax  exemp- 
tion and  deduction;  Iree  services;  and  others 
A  broadened  public  housing  program  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  federal  responsibility. 
Not  nearly  cnouRh  public  housing  has  been 
liuiit  to  iioui-e  the  families  with  low  Incomes 
who  were  caught  in  the  housing  collapse 
we  experienced  in  Cleveland  beginning  in 
the  late  1950s,  which  resulted  in  tiie  devel- 
opment of  the  221idi(3i. 

I  would  like  to  echo  a  portion  of  the  state- 
ment ol  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  to  the  House  subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, on  the  subject  of  public  housing.  Wh.'t 
the  Chamber  said,  in  essence,  was  that  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  are  the  very  lowest  and 
who  have  had  the  least  potential  for  ir.- 
creastng  their  incomes  are  being  largely 
ijjnored. 

For  example,  many  of  the  people  who  are 
receiving  puDlic  :i.ssistance  in  Cuyahoga 
Countv  cannot  be  housed  in  pubUc  housing 
units  because  we  don't  have  enough- and 
these  people  can  certainly  not  afford  to  reside 
in  housing  that  is  generally  accepted  as  tale 
and  sanitarv, 

JjEt  this  month,  the  Public  Information 
Department  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Wel- 
fare Department  indicated  that  there  was  a 
total  of  75.829  people  in  Cuyahoga  County 
in  December  of  1967.  most  of  whom  lived 
within  the  City  of  Cleveland  on  some  form 
of  public  assistance.  Broken  down.  It  listed  a 
total  number  ol  adults  (27.5361  and  children 
( 43.293 )  who  are  in  the  federal  categories  of 
assistance. 

Section  203  of  the  proposed  BUI  authorizes 
increased  expenditures  for  pubUc  housing. 
/.'  -■■  badly  needed. 

I  urse  the  Congress  to  approve  this  Section. 
I  i:rpe  vou  t5  move  forward  and  increa.'^e 
appropriations  lor  low-rent  public  housing. 
The  cort  of  constructing  and  maintainlnc 
Tirivately  developed  housing  In  Cleveland  hae 
been  cuinbing  faster  t.han  the  .-■.biiity  of  the 
average  family  to  pay  these  costs.  A  larger 
:.nd  t-ver-inrrearing  rcement  of  our  working 
popuU.t:nn  is  being  priced  out  of  theiiousmg 
market.  Many  of  the.se  families  are  Uvlng  In 
.';utastandard  units  in  Cleveland's  falling 
housing  market  because  private  industry, 
usir.cr  all  of  the  proerams  pre=ent:y  .';vaiiable 
under  the  Housing  Law.  cannot  supply  these 
need.-. 

We  In  the  Cleveland  community  have 
found  that  private  investors  can  liouse  those 
families  who  can  pay  from  S-150  to  6175  per 
month  in  rent  or  mortgage  payment  Ut:ing  a 
viLrdstick  where  25^;  of  a  family's  income  is 
iised  en  housinr;.  ;i  family  would  have  to  be 
receiving  an  income  of  approximately  $7,200 
a  year  just  to  meet  the  minimal  rental  or 
mortgage  structure  to  live  in  a  new  unit. 

What  this  means  to  the  potential  home 
owner,  or  tenant,  is  most  discouraging.  If 
you  cannot  own  your  own  home  or  live  In 
housing  faciUties  on  lees  than  an  anni»al 
Incnme  of  $7,200  per  year — and  If  your  In- 
come is  too  high  vo  qualify  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  or  for  rent  supplements — ^then 
vou  cannot  afford  to  provide  your  family  with 
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housing  that  meets  the  minimum  standards 
of  health  and  decency  (such  as  the  standards 
used  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
under  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.) 

For  example,  present  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Cleveland  Development  Foundation 
indicates  that  Section  221(d)  (3),  below  mar- 
ket Interest  program,  Is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Inner  city. 

We  can  reduce  the  ttgure  of  $7,200  per  year 
if  the  221(d)(3)  program  Is  used  and  mod- 
ified as  proposed  by  this  legislation— possibly 
to  a  level  of  *4,300.  This  ii'iU  close  the  gap 
between  low-rent  public  housing  and  private 
■ftnancing. 

In  Cleveland,  we  now  have  a  small  rehabil- 
itation project  underway  using  the  221  ( a)  (3) 
formula.  In  addition  to  this  subsidy,  this 
project  Is  also  In  an  urban  renewal  area 
where  a  low  re-use  value  exists.  We  are  also 
proposing  to  use  some  public  housing  leasing. 
Even  with  these  three  advantages,  it  has 
taken  additional  subsidies  from  the  private 
sector  to  make  the  project  possible  and  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Two  private  foundations  have  underwrit- 
ten sopJal  services.  Including  relocation  as- 
sistance and  tenant  assistance,  and  the  busi- 
ness-sponsored Cleveland  Development 
Foundation  has  provided  more  than  $100,000 
In  seed  money  plus  substantial  time  of  a  staff 
member  and  accompanying  operating  ex- 
penses. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  proposed  Bill 
S3029— while  it  does  not  provide  the  local 
leadership  and  action  necessary  to  get  our 
public  housing  program  expanded  and  go- 
ing— offers  hope  for  the  middle  and  often 
forgotten  segment  of  the  housing  market- 
people  who  are  working  and  making  their 
own  way  and  who  have  been  priced  out  of 
standard  housing  by  the  imbalance  of  hous- 
ing costs. 

Home  ownership  assistance,  condcuminlum 
and  cooperative  subsidies,  and  lower  effec- 
tive interest  rates  on  rental  housing  are  all 
critical  needs  in  Cleveland.  With  these  forms 
of  assistance,  we  stand  a  chance  to  get  hous- 
ing buUt  for  many  of  the  families  with  the 
most  critical  needs. 
I  urge  your  leadership. 
Although  there  are  undoubtedly  technical 
changes  ne-^essary  in  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  proposed  bill.  I  urge  your 
support  and  your  favorable  action  in  princi- 
ple on  this  important  legislation. 

These  are  Inventive  new  programs.  They 
will  be  a  step  forward  in  solving  the  housing 
problems  of  our  nation's  cities. 
Thank  you. 

And,  following  is  the  statement  by  Mr. 
James  I.  Huston,  president  of  PATH  As- 
sociation, of  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Statement  or  James  I.  Huston,  President  of 

PATH  Association   of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HOUSING    and    cities    ACT 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  situa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  and  why  we  need  the  hous- 
ing programs  embodied  in  S.  B.  3028  and 
S.  B.  3029. 

Eighteen  months  ago  The  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation  appointed  a 
thirty  man  citizen's  committee  to  study  the 
housing  problems  of  Greater  Cleveland,  to 
recommend  solutions  to  those  problems  and 
ways  they  might  be  achieved.  The  Conamit- 
tee  was  called  PATH— Plan  of  Action  for 
Tomorrow's  Housing. 

The  PATH  Report  (attached  hereto)  was 
made  one  year  ago.  The  report  was  highly 
critical  of  the  City  administration,  the  Cleve- 
land Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  the 
business  conununity,  the  building  trade 
unions,  the  suburbs,  and  the  public  apathy. 
A  broad  based  citizen  housing  organization. 
The  PATH  Association,  was  then  formed  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Re- 
port. We  now  have  about  600  members. 

If  made  today,  the  PATH  Report  would  be 
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far  different  It  would  show  much  improve- 
ment in  Cleveland's  housing  situation  over 
the  past  year.  It  would  show  a  new  City  ad- 
ministration dedicated  to  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  all  its  people.  It  would  show  a 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
with  fresh  resolve  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions to  low  income  families.  It  would  show 
a  business  community  now  fully  aware  of 
Cleveland's  housing  crisis  and  willing  to 
marshal  its  resources  to  cope  with  it.  It 
would  show  building  trade  unions  more  will- 
ing to  open  membership  so  that  decent  hous- 
ing c.\n  be  created  It  would  show  a  citizenry 
now  willing  to  assume  a  t;reater  part  of  the 
tinancial  burden  of  housing.  It  would  show 
churches  and  other  non-profit  organizations 
moving  forward  dilmently  to  aponsor  hou.'ilng 
for  low  income  f.imilies. 

But  this  new  spirit,  this  forward  move- 
ment in  Clevel.ind.  will  come  to  nothing 
without  the  federal  tools  contemplated  by 
the   legislation   before   you. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  and  many 
proposals  made  to  this  Committee  over  the 
past  year.  These  vary  in  details  as  to  method, 
or  scope  or  priority.  But  they  have  many 
common  principles,  the  most  basic  of  which 
is  that  this  Nation  must  take  forceful  and 
dramatic  steps  to  realize  its  housing  goal — 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family".  The  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  President  for  the  first 
time  sets  housing  production  targets  for 
that  goal.  We  regard  such  a  programmed 
time-table  for  meeting  the  Nation's  housing 
needs  essential,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positive  aspects  of  the  legislation. 

We  urge  you  to  keep  foremost  the  common 
principles  of  the  various  measures  which 
have  been  presented  to  you.  The  details  can 
and  will  be  debated  by  professionals  and 
technicians,  and  by  this  Committee.  But  the 
fact  of  multiple  alternatives  should  not 
deter  this  Committee  from  selecting  those 
alternatives  which  seem  best  suited  to 
achieve  the  common  principles. 

There  is  a  readiness  in  Cleveland  and  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  on  the  part  of  local 
government,  business,  labor  and  the  public 
generally  to  face  squarely  the  housing  needs 
of  our  people.  Please  do  not  let  this  moment 
go  by.  Please  do  not  let  this  readiness  sub- 
side. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my 
remarks. 
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Edward  Curtis — Jerseyan  of  the  Week 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  about  my 
dear  friend,  Edward  Curtis,  named  Jer- 
seyan of  the  Week  by  the  Sunday  Star 
Ledger.  Mr.  Ciu'tis'  career  has  been  one 
of  distinguished  achievement  and  dedi- 
cated public  service,  and  stands  out  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  would  work 
their  way  up  to  a  full  and  rewarding  life. 

Ed  Curtis  has  brought  great  credit  to 
our  community  and  our  State,  and  is 
respected  and  admired  by  all  who  know 
him.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  paying 
him  tribute. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Good  Skate — Jersey  Bell's  Ptjblic 
Affairs  Man 
(By  Nancy  Razen) 

Edward  A.  Curtis'  title  at  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  is  vice  president  of  public  af- 
fairs. 


It  Is  a  title  that  could  apply  as  well  to 
Curtis'  activities  outside  of  business  hours. 
The  handsome,  sturdily-built  executive,  who 
celebrated  his  40th  year  with  the  telephone 
company  last  week,  rose  through  the  ranks 
to  the  vice  presidency.  At  the  same  time  his 
devotion  to  various  civic,  governmental  and 
educational  endeavors  has  earned  him — ac- 
cording to  one  admiring  colleague— a  reputa- 
tion as  "one  of  New  Jersey's  more  outstand- 
ing citizens." 

LEHIGH    alumnus 

A  graduate  of  Lehigh  University— and  one 
of  that  institution's  hardest  working  fund- 
raisers— Curtis  worked  his  way  through  law 
school  commuting  from  Atlantic  City,  where 
he  managed  the  phone  company  office,  to 
Philadelphia's  Temple  University  four  nights 
a  week.  He  completed  the  degree  by  finishing 
his  last  year  at  South  Jersey  Law  School,  now 
a  part  of  Rutgers. 

Though  he  has  never  practiced  law,  Curtis 
finds  the  legal  grounding  "very  helpful"  In 
his  current  jx)sitlon. 

■Public  affairs."  he  explained  the  other 
day,  "covers  legislative  responsibility  on  the 
federal  and  state  levels  as  well  as  urban 
alfairs. 

"We  analyze  and  review  the  thousands  of 
bills  that  go  through  the  State  Legislature 
and  through  Congress  every  day  to  find  out 
how  they  might  involve  the  company,  its 
employes,  its  pension  plans. 

Some  people  might  call  Curtis'  depart- 
ment—vrtth  its  17  men  in  Trenton— a  lobby 
group.  Curtis  added  with  a  grin.  "We  caU 
them  representatives,"  he  pointed  out. 

A  BETTER  JERSEY 

When  Curtis,  who  vrtll  retire  June  1  at  the 
mandatory  age  of  65,  is  not  "lobbying"  for 
the  company,  he  is  lobbying  for  a  better 
state. 

He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  State 
Capitol  Development  Commission  which  he 
spearheaded,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Utilities  Commission,  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  the  New  Jersey  Agriculture  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Institute  of  man- 
agement. 

"Ed  Curtis  Is  quite  a  guy,"  said  Maplewood 
Mayor  Edmund  T.  Hume,  who  has  worked 
with  him  for  seven  years. 

"He's  active  in  so  many  endeavors 
throughout  the  state  and  he's  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens." 

Curtis'  interests,  as  well  as  his  varied  ac- 
tivities, set  him  apart  from  the  run-of-the- 
mill  executive. 

"When  you're  born  and  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,"  the  Lambertville 
naUve  laughed,  "you  do  plenty  of  ice  skat- 
ing." 

AVID    SKATERS 

In  truth,  a  childhood  bout  with  polio  was 
as  great  an  influence  on  Curtis'  prowess  at 
ice  skating  as  the  local  topography.  So  was 
his  marriage,  in  1935.  to  the  former  Etorothy 
Cramer  of  Merchantvllle,  an  avid  swimmer 
and  skater. 

Figure-skating,  to  the  strains  of  waltzes 
or  fox  trots,  is  still  one  of  the  couple's  favor- 
ite pastimes.  And  winter  weekends  away 
from  their  Short  Hills  home  find  them,  in- 
variably, on  the  canal  ice  of  their  "gentle- 
man's farm"  in  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Both  were  members  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Skating  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Skating 
Club  and  Humane  Society.  Curtis  has  also 
produced  a  number  of  amateur  ice  skating 
shows  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  sanction 
committee  for  the  United  States  Figure  Skat- 
ing A.'wociation. 

New  Hope  also  provides  Curtis  with  an 
opporttxnity  to  grow  tomatoes — he's  contem- 
plating strawberries  this  year — and  cultivate 
a  tulip  bed  that  is  his  pride  and  Joy. 

His  youthful  Interest  in  the  Delaware  River 
area  has  never  flagged  and  one  coworker 
claims,  "Nobody  knows  the  Delaware  like  he 
does." 
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HISTORY  Btrrrs 

An  historical  Interest  In  the  locale  Is  an- 
other preoccupation  Ed  and  Dorothy  Curtis 
share  They  reportedly  collaborated,  some 
time  ago.  In  restoring  a  Revolutionary  home 
at  Washington's  Crossing. 

"But  my  chief  outside  Interest."  Curtis  In- 
sists—and his  wife  concurs-  "Is  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity." ,  ^     ,, 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  school  s 
alumni  association  and  current  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  a  trustee.  For  the  past 
ten  years  Curtis  has  been  chairman  of  Le- 
high's annual  giving  for  which  he  raised  close 
to  $10  million.  And  Lehigh  honored  him  with 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  In   1962. 

It  Is  quite  the  other  side  of  the  coin  from 
what  Curtis  himself  admits  should  read 
something  like  a  Horatio  Alger  story. 

ACTIVE    in    POLITICS 

When  he  graduated  from  Lehigh,  he  re- 
lated, he  worked  In  the  oil  and  heavy  chemi- 
cals industry  for  a  short  time.  Strictly  by 
chance,  while  forming  a  Lambertville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  he  was  recommended  to 
the  telephone  company.  The  recommenda- 
tion started  him  as  a  clerk  in  the  company's 
Trenton  office  and  on  his  advancement 
through  Camden  district  manager.  South- 
ern division  manager  and  general  commercial 
manager  for  the  state  that  culminated  In 
1953  with  his  appointment  as  vice  president 
of  revenues  and  regulatory  matters.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  named  vice  president  of  public 
affairs. 

The  subject  of  retirement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  Curtis  does  not  appear  to  relish. 

He  has  long  been  active  in  Hunterdon 
County  Republican  circles,  he  points  out, 
and  "I'm  looking  forward  to  a  new  life  in  my 
chosen  field  of  government."  he  smiled. 

Those  who  know  him  don't  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  Ed  Curtis'  retirement  wUl  be 
an  active  one. 

"He's  the  type  of  fellow  to  whom  retire- 
ment.comes  "hard."  a  colleague  said.  "But 
he'll  find  some  activity." 

Least  worried  of  all  is  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"He'll  love  it,"  she  said  firmly.  "He's  just 
having  trouble  looking  back." 


Vietnam  Policy  Criticized 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  editorial  by 
John  B.  Campbell  which  appears  in  the 
March  1968  issue  of  Space  Aeronautics. 
His  statement  not  only  questions  our 
Vietnam  policy,  but  also  concludes  that  if 
it  were  not  for  poor  military  judgment. 
this  Nation  might  not  be  involved  in  Viet- 
nam at  all.  This  editorial  is  all  the  more 
significant  because  Space  Aeronautics  is 
a  publication  which  is  geared  to  readers 
in  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  appears  as 

follows : 

THE  Price  Is  Wrong 

( By  John  B.  Campbell ) 
Among  those  who  have  publicly  ques- 
tioned our  current  Vietnam  policy,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  aerospace  community  have  been 
notable  by  their  absence.  Yet  in  many  cases, 
silence  cloais  serious  and  growing  doubts 
as  to  whether  this  particular  war  is  worth 
its  mounting  price. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  these  doubts 
are  not   forcefully   expressed.   A   generation 
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of  managers  nurtured  on  the  concept  of 
"deterrence"  is  uncommonly  aware  of  the 
strategic  value  of  apparent  national  deter- 
mination. Pragmatic  to  the  core,  aerospace 
managers  see  little  point  to  criticism  with- 
out solutions.  Most  Important,  it  has  always 
been  considered  politic  for  the  Industry  to 
support  the  views  of  its  major  customers. 

Certalnlv  the  Industry  must  not  do  less 
tlian  Its  best  to  provide  the  kind  of  weapon 
systems  the  go\ernment  decides  it  needs. 
But  aerospace  engineers  and  managers,  at 
whatever  level,  have  the  same  right  and  the 
same  duty  as  other  citizens  to  question 
v.hether  those  weapons  are  being  \ised  the 
right  way.  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the 
right  time. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  military 
judgment  m  such  matters  .should  be  su- 
preme and  beyond  question.  Among  the 
military,  however,  there  is  an  understand- 
able bias  toward  military  solutions.  More- 
over, as  has  been  convincingly  documented 
flKPWhere.  the  military  has  irom  the  very 
beginning  of  our  Vietnam  involvement 
made  one  wrong  estimate  of  the  situation 
after  another.  If  It  weren't  for  faulty  mili- 
tary judgment,  in  fact,  we  might  not  be  in 
the  Vietnam  box  at  all. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it's  not  sur- 
prising tiiat  the  military  wants  a  victory, 
however  dcarlv  won.  But  what  ttie  country 
needs  i;.  a  solution.  It  cannot  be.  ci.'i3ideruip 
the  geopolitical  realities,  a  solution  that 
denies  a  determined,  disciplined  enemy  any 
{;ain  for  his  costly  etfort.  Yet  It  need  not  be 
total  abandonment  of  Southeast  Asia  to  his 
(iesipns.  It  must  be  a  solution  that  permits 
us  to  reallocate  our  re."=ources— to  restore 
cuts  in  our  military  and  other  research,  to 
pet  the  space  program  moving  again,  and 
to  mount  a  vigorous  att.ick  on  our  decay- 
ing social  environment. 

If  we  draw  back  in  South  Vietnam,  .'^.ay 
to  the  coastal  plain,  must  those  nations  who 
rely  on  us  lor  protection  grow  faint  i>i 
heart?  Not  necessarily.  Our  forces,  weap- 
ons and  tactics  have  been  newly  forged  in 
the  ftrcs  of  Vietnam.  Freed  at  least  in  jiart 
(  f  the  Vietnam  nuUstone.  they  should 
remain  a  credible  deterrent  to  casual  adven- 
turism. 

But  as  the  USSR  expands  its  militarv 
presence  around  the  globe,  we  must  realize. 
too.  that  the  "limited  war"  ante  is  roinp  up. 
Before  playing  the  game  next  time,  wed 
better  be  certain  that  there  is  a  nation  to 
defend  and  that  the  aggression  is  unam- 
biguously external— or  at  least  that  the 
threat  to  our  vital  Interests  is  as  clear  to 
our  enemies  as  to  ourselves. 

Perhaps  after  we've  learned  h.ow  to  make 
it  possible  for  black  and  white  people  to 
live  together  here  at  home,  we'll  be  better 
prepared  for  nation-building"  in  Asia  or 
elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  there  are  decisions 
too  vital  to  human  survival  to  be  left  to  the 
professionals.  We  all  need  to  do  our  part. 
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ixirt  for  the  President  and  this  country's 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

From  Donald  Barnicr.  commander  of 
the  Amvets  post  in  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  come  these  statements: 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  everyone  would 
get  behind  our  government  and  support  it 
ubat  the  war  would  be  over  much  sooner.  By 
protesting  the  war  a  person  is  only  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  helping 
to  prolong  it.  If  we  are  going  to  fight  com- 
munism, and  this  we  must  do.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  it  from  spreading  m  Vlct- 
Nam  or  poon  it  will  have  engulfed  the  whole 
(If  southeast  Asia.  Once  Southeast  Asia  u 
conquered  It  will  not  be  long  before  they  will 
be  ititer  the  rest  of  the  world.  I.  personally,  as 
;  citizen  cf  this  great  country  ol  ours,  cannot 
see  how  anvone  could  dissent  against  our 
povcrnmeiu  with  the  great  history  ol  freed.. in 
that  we  have  behind  us. 

Albert  F.  Ka.smiskie.  commaiidcr  ot 
the  VFW  post  m  Watertown.  Wis.,  v.rcl': 
me  this  letter: 

As  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  saw  action  in  tnls  nation's  war.  we  are 
veil  a.-quamted  with  the  realities  cl  war  We 
fully  understand  the  importance  ol  moralc- 
Ijuilding  influences  that  must  come  Jrom 
home.  It  has  been  ..-aid  that  Rome's  liber- 
ties were  not  i.uciioned  oil  in  a  day.  but 
Vsere  brought  slowly,  gradvially.  Uirtnely  and 
bit  by  bit'  In  this  day  ol  cusscnt  and  divi- 
Mveness.  v.e  i.rt  aiictionini.-  <.!!  <.ur  lil^r 
ties  .  .  .  The  time  is  long  past  lor  debaime 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  i:i 
Vlet-Nam.  What  we  need  is  the  powerlul. 
unliving  influeiiCe  em;inatinft  irom  the  <  .\- 
eoutive  iind  legislative  brandies  cf  our  v.u\- 
ernment  to  help  heal  the  nation's  wounds. 
What  the  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  need 
is  the  strong  support  ot  every  American  citi- 
zen. We.  who  have  seen  our  comrades  join 
i;.e  "democr.i.  y  (.1  the  dead,  wholehe.iricrth 
endor.se  tlie  commitment  in  Vlet-Nam  and 
extend  to  ;-ll  fighting  men  our  support  m 
their  quest  lor  victory. 

I'L  is  letters  like  lliese  that  make  us 
know  that  the  American  people  are  be- 
hind thi.s  Government  and  our  fiehtint: 
men  jn  Vietnam. 


Wisconsin  Veterans  Support  Our  Fighting 
Men  in  Vietnam 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
find  out  what  the  people  of  the  country 
are  thinking  about  what  we  do  here  in 
Washington  is  to  pay  close  attention  to 
my  mail.  I  have  been  gratified  in  recent 
months  at  the  large  amount  of  mail  I 
have  received  expressing  patriotic  sup- 


Landmark    Hearing 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
I\  THE  HOC.'iF,  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Speaker,  major  steps  have  been  taken  Ui 
alleviate  .some  of  our  mass  iransporia- 
lion  problems.  However,  we  are  laced 
with  a  melange  of  claims  and  counter- 
claims relating  to  the  basic  question: 
Should  the  airline  industry  be  allowed 
to  control  access  to.  and  the  use  of.  gen- 
eral aviation  facilities  when  the  airlines 
and  the  general  aviation  industry  are  in 
conflict  for  the  use  of  limited  airspace 
and  airport  facilities.  Currently  involved 
is  the  case  of  Teterboro  Airport  in  New 
Jersev  and  Republic  Airport  on  Long 
Island,  both  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  vicinity. 

The  national  impact  of  the  decisions 
to  be  reached  at  the  upcoming  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  hearings  being  held 
this  week  on  the  use  of  major  airports 
by  pnvate  planes  is  considered  by  those 
interested  in  the  luture  of  general  avia- 
tion as  a  landmark.  The  Aircraft  Owners 
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and  Pilots  Association,  with  a  member- 
ship of  143,000.  all  vitally  interested  in 
private  flying,  and  the  National  Aviation 
Trades  Association,  with  a  membership 
of  450  aviation  service  companies,  have 
urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
preclude  one  major  air  carrier  from  hav- 
ing full  control  over  any  airport. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  this  problem 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  March  17.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  bringing  this  vital  issue  with 
national  implications  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  I  include  this  article 
by  the  aviation  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Richard  Haitch,  in  the  Record. 
Private     Flying:     Teterboro     Clash— CAB 

Landmark   Hearing  Due  TrtsDAT  on  Pan 

Am  Control  op  Two  Airports 
(By  Richard  Haitch) 

Can  .in  airline  that  seeks  to  prevent  pri- 
vate planes  from  using  the  major  airports  be 
counted  on  to  operate  "reliever"  airports  in 
the  Interest  of  private  fliers? 

Should  any  airline  be  given  control  over  a 
key  prlvirte-flylng  facility  when  the  two 
means  of- transportation  ar*  essentially  in 
competition? 

The  issues  thus  drawn  by  representatives 
y  of  private  flying  will  be  debated  before  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  in  Washington  on 
Tuesday  in  what  started  out  as  a  routine 
case  and  is  now  referred  to  by  some  privat*- 
avlatlon  Interests  as  a  landmark.  It  involves 
routinely  an  application  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  for  C.A.B.  approval  of  the 
airline's  leases  to  operate  Teterboro  Airport 
in  New  Jersey  and  Republic  Airport  at  Farm- 
Ingdale,  L.I. 

The  lease  at  Teterboro  was  signed  with  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the  present 
operator,  and  that  at  Republic  with  Fair- 
child  HUler.  an  aviation  manufacturer  and 
supplier,  which  In  turn  has  leased  from  the 
Parmlngdale  Company,  the  owner. 

given  30-ye.ar  control 

Both  airpcrts  are  designed  for  private- 
flying  use.  and  both  leases  would  give  Pan 
Am  full  control  over  the  fields  for  30  years. 
The  matter  cf  the  Republic  lease  could  be 
academic,  however,  because  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  proposed  that  the  state  buy  the 
Long  Island  airport  and  develop  a  private- 
flying  center  there.  Such  a  sale  would  ter- 
minate Pan  Am's  lease;  the  new  center  would 
be  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  and  could  be  leased  by  it  to 
someone  else. 

Pan  Am  says  Its  proposed  venture  Into 
private  flying  Is  both  a  business  arrange- 
ment and  an  attempt  to  develop  alternate 
airports  that  would  ease  congestion  at  the 
three  major  fields  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

But  Butler  Aviation,  operator  of  12  aircraft 
service  bases  across  the  country,  and  the 
National  Aviation  Trades  Association,  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  businesses  at  airports, 
have  raised  the  larger  questions.  Each,  serv- 
ing mainly  private  fliers,  has  asked  the  C.A.B. 
to  disapprove  both  Pan  Am  leases  as  not  in 
the  public  Interest. 

In  its  brief,  Butler  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  airlines  are  involved  In  an  apparent  cam- 
paign to  keep  private  fliers  out  of  the  busy 
metropolitan  airports.  The  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  for  example — of  which 
Pan  Am  is  a  member — Is  on  record  as  fa- 
voring segregation  of  airline  and  private 
flying. 

"If  the  board,"  Butler  argues,  "finds  it 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  for  an  air- 
line to  control  the  access  to  general-avia- 
tion [  private- flying  1  facilities  in  the  New 
York  area,  where  the  Interests  of  these  two 
groups  are  already  In  open  conflict,  it  logical- 
ly and  legally  follows  that  such  control  can 
not  be  denied  In  all  major  cities.  Therefore 
the  board's  decision  in  thU  case  will  set  the 
pattern  for  the  entire  nation." 
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IMPAP.TIAL    OPF.RATION    ASKED 

Butler  suggests  that  "some  governmental 
agency  or  other  impartial  person"  operate 
Teterboro    and   Republic. 

"Pan  American  or  any  other  airline."  it 
contends,  'would  inevitably  be  motivated 
to  develop  and  optrali'  fjener.il-aviation  facil- 
ities under  their  c oritrol  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  air  carriers,  rather 
than  f;eneral  aviation." 

Tlie  N'atioTial  .Aviiiliou  Tr;ide  Aswiciation 
notes  in  its  brief:  ■Certificated  route  air  car- 
riers, with  their  enormous  financial  resources, 
the  advantage  of  mass  purchasing  power  and 
all  the  other  management  and  bargaining 
adv.tnt:iee.s  whlcl;  accrue  to  big  business 
operations,  would  have  another  advantage 
which  could  conceivably  be  used  to  stifle 
trie  i!>e  of  aircraft  and  to  dorocate  the  trans- 
IKirt;ition  flexibilitv  of  s;eneral  aviation  it- 
.^elf." 

Tlie  Aircnift  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
with  143.000  members  in  private  flying,  has 
urged  the  board  to  modify  the  Teterboro 
lease,  so  that  Pun  Am  wovild  not  have  control 
over  the  lull  airport  but  could  build  on 
part  of  it  as  a  business  investment.  At  Re- 
public Airport,  tlie  as.sociation  says  it  favors 
.stat«  (jperation  but  would  accept  Pan  Am 
if  ttie  alternative  were  to  close  the  field. 

A  major  contention  of  Pan  Am's  opp>onents 
Is  that  it  plans  to  eliminate  light,  single- 
engine  pl.anes  from  the  two  fields  and  en- 
courage traffic  by  heavier  business  transports, 
especially  Jets. 

Last  week  Capt  O.  J.  Studeman.  general 
manager  of  P.-vn  Am's  metropolitan  airports 
division,  denied  In  an  interview  that  this  was 
the  airline's  intent. 

"Pan  Am."  he  said,  "is  committed  to  op- 
erate both  of  these  airports  as  public  air- 
ports, and  therefore  could  not  and  would 
not  bar  light  planes  from  the  airport  .  .  . 
We  have  no  plans  whatsoever  for  the  eliml- 
nauon  of  any  type  of  general-aviation  air- 
plane." 

But  among  the  exhibits  that  opponenta 
have  filed  with  the  C.A.B.  are  copies  of 
memorandums  from  the  files  of  Pan  Am's 
senior  vice  president.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  One 
memorandum,  dated  March  23,  1966.  and 
addressed  to  "N.E.H."  and  "A.P.A." — the  lat- 
ter, the  initials  of  Alvin  P.  Adams.  Pan  Am 
vice  president — reports  on  a  planning 
study  by  Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 
(TAMS). 

The  memorandum  says  in  part:  "An  ac- 
ceptable means  of  phasing  out  the  light  plane 
traffic  at  TEB  | Teterboro]  as  TAMS  projects, 
must  be  found  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
projected  build-up  of  heavier  business  air- 
crait   traffic." 

Another  memorandum,  dated  Oct.  11.  1967. 
reporting  on  plans  for  Republic  Airport,  says 
in  part:  "As  recognized  in  the.Tri-State  Com- 
mittee report  of  March  1966,  local  flying  will 
have  to  be  carefully  monitored  and  ulti- 
mately eliminated  or  restricted." 

Both  of  these  memorandums  are  signed 
"OJ.S"— the  initials  of  Captain  Studeman. 
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Make  No  Mistake,  America  Is  Fighting 
for  Us 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,- 1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1968,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Levin,  widely  known  writer  and  TV  com- 
mentator in  Britain,  entitled  "Make  No 
Mistake,  America  Is  Fighting  for  Us." 

In  the   article,   Mr.  Levin  gives  his 


personal  views  on  the  presence  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  demonstrates  his  own  insight, 
and  that  of  his  countrymen,  into  the 
Communist  strategy  being  employed 
there.  Mr.  Levin  adds  his  thoughts  on 
the  gratitude  which  each  of  us  who  is 
free  to  live  his  own  life  should  express  to 
the  American  soldiers  who  make  this 
possible. 

The  article  follows: 
Make  No  Mistake,  America  Is  Fighting  tor 
Us 
(By  Bernard  Levin) 

I  spent  yesterday  evening  at  the  opera 
(Wagner,  of  course).  You,  I  dare  say,  spent 
it  helping  your  children  with  their  home- 
work, or  watching  television,  or  learning  the 
piano,  or  reading  a  book. 

A  lot  of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
however,  spent  it  dying.  Strange  to  relate 
(and  I  Imagine  that  many  of  them  would 
find  it  as  strange  as  anyone),  they  spent  It 
dying  so  that  you  can  go  on  watching  tele- 
vision, learning  the  piano,  reading  books  and 
helping  the  children  with  their  homework, 
and  so  that  I  can  go  on  listening  to  Wagner. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  am  grateful, 
and  will  now  say  why.  A  battle  was  launched 
in  Vietnam  on  Tuesday,  in  which  bands  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  swept 
through  South  Vietnamese  towns,  killing 
and  pillaging,  while  others  launched  a  major 
offensive  against  the  American  base  at  Khe 
Sanh. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  too  fanciful  to  describe 
the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  the  major 
turning-points  of  civilization,  and  to  think 
of  General  Westmoreland  and  his  men  In 
the  way  that,  with  the  perspective  of  history 
to  aid  us,  we  think  of  Leonldas  and  the  Spar- 
tans at  Thermopylae.  John  Sobleskl  facing 
the  Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or  Lord 
Dowdlng  and  Fighter  Command  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain.  For  each  of  those  battles 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  for  the  better; 
or  rather,  prevented  others  from  changing 
It  for  the  worse. 

And  so  It  may  be  at  this  moment  In  Viet- 
nam. The  war  there  is  confused  and  hor- 
rible; its  aims  blurred,  Its  methods  savage. 
Its  cost  In  Innocent  blood  uncountable. 

But  If  It  Is  lost.  If  the  Americans  finally 
get  tired  of  doing  the  world's  work  for 
nothing  but  the  world's  abuse,  if  South 
Vietnam  Is  left  to  Its  fate,  then  what  will 
follow  is  not  merely  the  piecemeal  engulfing 
of  the  rest  of  South-East  Asia.  What  will 
follow,  as  surely  as  Austria  followed  the 
Rhineland.  and  Czechoslovakia  followed 
Austria,  and  Poland  followed  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  six  years  of  world  war  followed 
Poland,  is  a  nuclear  confrontation  on  a 
global  scale  between  the  forces  at  present 
^engaged  in  one  tiny  corner  of  the  globe. 

And  that,  in  the  end.  Is  why  my  Wagner 
and  your  children  are  at  stake  this  day  in  "a 
far-off  country  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
The  Americans  are  not  fighting  the  war 
there  so  that  Saigon  racketeers  can  grow 
fat  on  black  market  profits;  indeed,  they  are 
only  secondarily  fighting  It  so  that  Saigon 
may  stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to 
grow  up  there  that  will  be  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  racketeers. 

They  are  not  even  there  because  If  they 
leave  they  will  one  day  be  digging  gun  em- 
placements in  California,  as  the  Australians 
will  be  digging  them  round  Darwin. 

They  are  there  because  they  know  that, 
where  cggresslon  Is  concerned,  the  appetite 
doth  gro"v  by  what  It  feeds  on;  and  because 
they  therefore  know  that,  however  great  the 
price  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  still  less 
than  would  be  the  price  of  the  war  we  will 
all  one  day  have  to  fight  elsewhere  if  It  Is 
lost. 

The  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  not  alone  In  knowing  this.  The  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  know  It;  the  Thall- 
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anders  know  It;  the  South  Koreans  know  It; 
the  FlUplnoB  know  It.  But  In  this  country.  It 
seems,  we  do  not  know  It. 

Well,  It  Is  time  we  did.  And  the  battle  now 
going  on  In  Vietnam  Is  as  good  a  time  to  find 
out  as  we  shall  ever  have.  On  this  battle,  the 
Communist  forces  have  staked  a  great  deal; 
for  some  time  now  they  have  been  promising 
their  Increasingly  disillusioned  troops  that 
one  last  push  will  see  victory — If  not  military 
victory,  then  'vlctory-by-eoalition.' 

The  Conununlst  strategy  in  Vietnam  is 
to  Inflict  such  a  major  reverse  on  the  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  that  they  will 
be  desperate  to  make  peace  even  at  the  price 
of  an  agreement  that  gives  the  Communists 
a  share  In  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  the  full  take-over  following  a  few 
months  later. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  resolve 
will  crack.  But  a  word  of  thanks  and  ad- 
miration from  Britain  may  help  to  show 
America  that  her  resolve  is  recognised  for 
what  It  Is — a  resolve  to  hold  the  front  for 
civilisation,  by  convincing  those  who  would 
destroy  It  that  they  are  not  going  to  succeed 
in  doing  so. 

I  would  prefer  our  thanks  to  come  from  our 
Government.  Unfortunately,  It  won't.  Nor 
will  It  even  come  from  our  Opposition.  So  It 
has  to  come  from  us — from  those  of  us  who 
recognise  the  connection  between  vv-hat  the 
Americans  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam  and 
what  we  like  to  do  with  our  evenings  in 
Britain. 

We  are  not.  I  believe,  all  that  few.  But  few 
or  many,  let  me  now  say  on  behalf  of  us  all, 
to  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies,  even  now  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam: 

"Our  words  may  be  useless,  but  they  are  all 
we  have  to  offer.  We  understand  why  you  are 
there,  and  know  that  your  cause  is  ours  too. 
And  we  thank  you." 


The  Circus-Priest  Quotes  the  Poet-Priest 
on  the  Joy  of  Being   Irish 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Saturday  night  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  to  attend 
a  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner  at  the  Clover 
Club  in  Boston.  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the 
time  when  we  all  get  together  to  cele- 
brate the  driving  of  the  snakes  from 
Ireland  and  the  birth  of  religion  in  tiie 
Emerald  Isle. 

It  is  a  very  happy  time — all  troubles 
are  forgotten  as  everyone  joins  in  the 
festivities  and  celebrates  the  joy  of  being 
Irish. 

The  Reverend  Father  Edward  S.  Sulli- 
van of  the  Star  cf  the  Sea  Church  in 
Squantum.  Mass..  gave  the  benediction 
that  evening.  He  quoted  a  song  of  the 
ancient  poet-priest  of  Ireland  who  un- 
derstood what  it  meant  to  be  Irish. 

Father  Sullivan  is  called  the  circus- 
priest  because  for  part  of  the  year,  every 
year,  he  ministers  to  those  wandering 
American  nomads,  the  people  of  the 
circus.  He  is  well  known  around  the 
Boston  area  for  his  great  love  of  God 
and  of  man. 

The  poem  he  quoted  was  certainly 
beautiful,  but  his  own  poeti-j'  was  equally 
beautiful.  I  would  like  to  have  his  prayer 
inserted  in  the  Record  so  that  we  may 
all  understand  the  joy  of  being  Irish: 
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Prayer  of  Rev.  Edward  S.  Sullivan.  Star  of 
THE  Sea  Church.  Squantttm,  Mass. 
Here  we  seek  Gods  blessing  upon  u.s,  I 
would  borrow  a  few  words  from  an  old  Poet- 
Prlest  who  sums  up  so  graciously  all  we  feel 
here  tonight,  of  his  ancestry  he  sang.  ;us 
might  we  all — 

"Are  we  not,  in  our  blood.  ...s  old  as  tiie  race 
whence  we  sprung? 
In  the  cells  of  our  heart?  feel  we  not  all 
lis  ebb  and  flow? 
As  old  as  the  race  is,  is  it  not  still  forever 
young  . 
As  the  youngest  of  Celts  In  who.se  bre.ast 
Erin's  love  is  aglow? 
The  ties  of  our   blood  have   been  strained 
o'er  thousands  o;  years 
And   still   are   not   Severed,    how   mighty 
soever  the  strain: 
The    chalice    of    time    oerflows    with    the 
.■streams  of  our  tears — 
Yet.  just  as  the  shamrocks,  lu  bloom,  need 
the  cloud  and  the  rain. 
So  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  our  hopes,  and 

the  love  of  our  isle 
Need  the  rain  of  the  hearts  that  fell  often 
from  grief-clouded  eye-s  to  keep  them 
in  bloom. 
Many    voices    are    hushed    while    the    great 
years   sweep    jjalienily    by: 
But  the  voice  ol  our  race  shall  live.  .<;ound- 
ing,  down  to  the  last : 
F'jr  our  blood  is  the  bard  of  the  song  that 
shall  never  die." 

^-Father  Ry.'.n.  1886. 

And  now.  d^'ar  Lord,  v.e  bow  before  Thy 
f.ice  to  pause,  and  ask  a  humble  Grace.  So 
many  wonder  in  their  hearts  why  Irishmen 
seem  set  apart.  Can  they  not  use  their  senEc 
to  iee  that  the  Irish  reflect  your  Trinity? 

Saint  Patrick  taught  us  of  Thy  love— He 
taught  us  that  all  Thy  souls  are  free— And 
that  Truth   Is  found  in  Equality. 

A  Trio  here  on  earth  we've  had — Develara. 
Briscoe,  Marconi — all  Irish  they.  And  in  old 
Jamaica.  Black  Irish  there  prove  in  integra- 
tion, no  Irish  Faker. 

We've  fought  for  Iu\e,  we've  fought  tor 
peace,  and  fought  and  prayed  all  haired 
f-ease  Our  virtues  Lord,  we  could  recite.  But 
You've  oft  been  told  them.  So  why  repeat. 

The  Toastma?ter  is  stamping  on  my  leet. 
The  Time  has  come  when  we  should  e.it. 
OlkI  bless  us  al!   Am.en. 


Vietnam  V/ar  Claims  Two  GI's  and  Marine 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Army  Sp4c.  Charles  G.  Rehberger.  Army 
Sp4c.  Gerald  F.  'Wernsdorfer,  and  Marine 
Cpl.  Charles  T.  Lee.  three  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  tlieir  brav- 
ery and  honor  their  memories  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
ViET.xAM  War  Claims  Two  GI'-S  and  Marine — 

One  OF  Victims  Said  He  Would  Be  Proud 

To  Die  for  the  United  States 

Two  Baltimore  .'^oldiers  and  a  Belt^vil'.e 
marine  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

Tliey  were: 

Army  Spec.  4  Charles  G.  Rehberger,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Wrs.  Herndon  Holcomb,  of  7908 
Gough  street.  B.iltimore. 

Army  Spec.  4  Gerald  F.  Wernsdorfer.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Wernsdorfer,  of  3430 
Ravenwood  avenue. 

Marine  Cpl.  Charles  T.  Lee.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Lee,  of  11340  Evans  Trail  road, 
Beltsville. 
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Specialist  Rehberger.  20.  a  rifleman,  was 
killed  March  2  by  enemy  fire  as  he  fought 
with  an  infa«try  unit  that  had  gone  to  the 
Hid  of  the  surrounded  marine  base  al  Khe 
Sanh. 

PROUD   TO   DIE 

His  mother  said  yesterday  tliat  her  son. 
who  had  been  drafted  in  November.  1967, 
•understood  why  he  was  fighting  and  told  us 
that  if  he  didn't  return,  he  was  proud  to  die 
for  his  country,  even  il  there  were  some 
Aiiierican.s  v  ho  didn't  understand  the  war." 

.\  1965  pr.iduaU'  of  Kernwood  High  School, 
Essex,  he  li.id  been  on  lacrosse  and  soccer 
teams  while  m  high  school  and  worked  for 
Armco  Steel  Corporation  lor  a  year  before  he 
was  d raited 

Survivors,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holcomb. 
include  a  tot. a  of  seven  brothers  and  sisters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  A.M.  Monday 
ai  the  Holly  Hills  memorial  gardens,  Essex. 

Specialist  Wernsdorfer.  an  infantry  medic, 
was  killed  while  on  a  combat  mission  at  Chu 
L\i  March  II  when  an  enemy  mine  exploded 
near  him.  He  was  20. 

SPARED     OF     WORRY 

Draiw-d  in  April.  1967.  he  had  been  fight- 
ing 111  Vietnam  since  October. 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  he  seldom 
discussetl  the  war  when  he  wrcie  home  and 
"didn't  want  t.i  worry  us." 

.\  1965  graduate  of  Patterson  Park  High 
.School,  he  w;is  a  member  of  the  football 
l.<'a!n  while  in  school. 

After  praduation,  lie  worked  for  a  time 
at  the  Fisher  Body  plant  and  lor  a  distribu- 
tor Ol  beauticians'  supplies  before  he  wa-s 
d-aftcd. 

Survivors,  besides  his  parenis,  include  two 
sisters.  Mrs  Sairlcy  Starun  and  Miss  Kalhy 
Wernsdoier.  both  of  Baltimore  and  thr'f- 
brothers.  Ronald  and  Leonard  Wernsdorfer, 
l>)th  of  Baltimore,  and  John  J  Wernsdorler. 
of  J.icobus.  Pa 

MED    AT    (ji;anc    tri 

Corporal  Lee.  21,  was  killed  March  6  by  a 
snifjcr  s  bullet  near  Glo  l.inh  in  Quang  Tri 
jirovlnce.  according  to  his  mother. 

He  had  two  more  weeks  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam n:ter  seeing  considerable  rombal  duty 
near  the  boruer  /one  during  his  cievcn 
months  there 

Mrs.  Lee  said  her  son  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  on  September  28.  1966.  while  his 
family  tiioiicht  he  was  enrolling  lor  his  senior 
year   at    the    University   of    Maryland. 

His  enlistment  carried  on  a  Marine  Corps 
tradition  ii.  tiie  f.imily.  Corporal  Lee's  father 
retired  from  ihc  Corps  in  1957  wiih  the  rank 
(if  major.  He  had  served  eighteen  years. 

■He  wa,";  brought  up  in  a  Marine  Corps 
faiiulv,"  his  mother,  a  former  WAVE,  said 
vo.sterday.  He  believed  he  liad  to  do  som.-- 
tir'ig  to  help  in  Vietnam." 

STAR     EASEBALLER 

The  viiung  m.irine  wa.s  m.ijonng  in  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Maryland  He  was 
graduated  in  1964  from  Thomas  Jetlerson 
Hleh  school  in  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  was  :•  s.jndout  in  b.^seball,  his  mother 
s.iid. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
iisler.  J.cqucline  Lee.  .ond  a  brother.  Seaman 
Michael  B.  Lee,  who  recently  finished  a  lour 
of  Kr'vy  duty  on  the  US  S.  Oriskany  off  Viet- 
nam. 


Wisconsin  Housewife  Spurs  Credit  Bill 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

(>;-    WISCONSIN 
IN  I  HK  KOU.SE  or  PEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 

afio  I  introduced  a  bill  m  the  House  to 

help  protect  American  consumers  against 

erroneous,    incomplete,    and    malicious 
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credit  reports.  The  bUl,  H.R.  15627.  cur- 
rently is  pending  jefore  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

The  original  Impetus  for  this  proposal 
came  from  a  housewife  in  Greendale, 
Wis.,  whose  family  hiad  been  the  victim 
of  an  erroneous  credit  report. 

This  woman.  Mrs.  Rita  D.  Collins, 
visited  my  ofBce  here  in  Washington  to 
explain  the  problem  and  to  suggest  a 
possible  remedy. 

Because  of  her  presentation,  I  initi- 
ated, through  my  staff,  a  study  of  the 
problems  caused  by  mistalcen  and  inac- 
curate credit  reports.  The  findings  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  Mrs.  Collins'  charges. 
Subsequently,  after  conferring  with  ex- 
perts with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
President's  Council  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, and  the  legislative  counsel's  office,  I 
Introduced  my  proposal,  H.R.  15627. 

In  my  initial  statements  on  the  bill,  I 
paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Collins  as  an  out- 
standing American  citizen  who  has  been 
willing*  tb  devote  considerable  time,  ef- 
fort, ana  money  to  a  cause  in  which  she 
strongly  believes. 

Her  story  demonstrates  once  again  the 
ability  of  each  individual  in  a  democracy 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  his  or  her  fellow  citizens. 

Both  local  newspapers,  the  morning 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  afternoon 
Milwaukee  Journal,  have  devoted  news 
stories  to  Mrs.  Collins'  effort.  Because  of 
the  pertinency  of  these  stories  to  my  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  those  articles  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  urge  the 
attention  of  m;  colleagues  to  them : 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  7,  1968] 

Coxn»LE's  CREDrr  Woe  Leads  to  U.S.  Bnx 
(By  Nancy  Dannhelsser) 

A  large  piirt  of  America's  affluence  today 
rests  on  credit.  At  the  end  of  1966  total  con- 
sumer credit  in  the  United  States  Jumped  to 
$95  billion,  an  increase  of  8'i  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  I;  has  been  estimated  that  about 
60%  of  the  average  American's  net  income 
goes  to  credit  obligations. 

Gaining  credit  and  using  it  wisely  has  been 
a  major  problem  among  the  poor.  But  credit 
problems  also  arise  among  the  middle  class 
buyers. 

APPLIED   FOR  LOAN 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  J. 
Collins,  of  7017  Dorchester  la..  Greendale, 
applied  for  a  bank  loan  on  their  car.  Collins 
is  a  teacher  and  his  wife  is  a  student  .social 
worlcer.  Yet  the  bank  turned  them  down, 
saying  their  credit  record  sliowed  a  judgment 
outstanding. 

The  credit  report  was  mistaken.  The  judg- 
ment was  against  another  Collins. 

"We  were  never  able  to  find  out  which 
agency  was  respwnsible  for  the  recording," 
says  Mrs.  Collins.  "And  the  burden  was  on 
us  to  disprove  the  report." 

Reviving  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
experience,  (the  couple  eventxially  borrowed 
from  a  credit  union  which  gets  reports  from 
a  different  source).  Mrs.  Collins  began  doing 
research  into  the  problem  of  erroneous 
credit  ratings. 

In  two  years  she  interviewed  more  than 
1,000  persons  and  found  many  who  had 
shared  the  problem.  She  also  found  that  poor 
credit  ratings  also  can  stem  from  companies 
bent  on  revenge. 

CAB    REPAIR    CASE 

In  one  recent  case  a  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee professor  took  his  nine 
month  old  car  to  an  auto  agency  to  have  a 
light  repaired.  While  doing  the  repair  work, 
the  mechanic  knocked  out  another  light, 
which  he  offered  to  fix  free  or  charge. 
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At  the  end  of  the  month  the  professor  re- 
ceived a  $7  bill  for  the  second  light  and  re- 
fused to  piiy  it.  Since  then  he  has  been 
liarassed  by  phone,  letter  and  telegram,  and 
the  agency  is  threatening  to  report  him  to  a 
credit  bureau.  No  existing  law  gives  the  man 
a  ihance  to  protect  himself  against  such  a 
report. 

•'In  studying  American  government,  you 
always  learn  about  checks  and  balances.  But 
there  are  no  checks  against  the  credit  rating 
agency,"  says  Mrs.  Collins.  'Finally  I  decided 
how  .simple  it  would  be  if  a  company  was 
forced  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  information 
supplied  against  you." 

L;ist  September  she  Journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  to  present  her  proposal  to  Wis- 
consin congressmen.  The  result  was  a  bill, 
introduced  last  month  by  Kep.  Zablockl 
(D-Wis.i.  co-sponsored  by  Bep.  Reuss  (D- 
Wis.).  aimed  at  protecting  consumers  from 
incorrect,  incomplete  or  malicious  credit 
reports. 

In  a  fact  sheet  attached  to  the  bill,  Za- 
blockl noted:  "When  consumers  are  refused 
credit  for  no  apparent  reason,  their  natural 
reaction  is  to  attempt  to  find  out  why.  In 
most  cases  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  do  so 
because  the  credit  biueaus  and  their  cus- 
tomers have  erected  a  wall  of  silence  around 
their  operations  to  protect  them  from  law- 
suits. 

can't    SEE    OWN 

"Although  for  S25-$50  one  can  buy  a  credit 
bureau's  services  and  get  Information  on 
perhaps  millions  of  other  persons,  an  indi- 
vidual is  never  allowed  to  see  his  own  credit 
report.  The  most  any  agency  will  do  Is  accept 
a  written  complaint  which  may  or  may  not 
bo  checked  ovit." 

Under  Zablockl's  bill  a  creditor  must  dis- 
close the  identity  of  the  rating  agency  upon 
request  from  a  credit  applicant.  And  the 
rating  agency  must,  upon  request,  disclose 
the  contents  of  Its  report. 

"Every  American  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  confront  witnesses  against  him," 
says  Zablockl. 

The  proposal  affects  mly  credit  agencies 
which  operate  in  interstate  commerce  or 
make  use  of  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Thus.  Inquiries  among  merchants  In 
the  same  community  are  not  coverecf. 

"People  who  feel  as  I  do  should  Appeal 
to  their  congressLiien,"  advises  Mrs.  Collins. 
"An  agency  gathering  information  respon- 
sibly should  have  no  objectlor  to  furnish- 
ing a  copy  of  their  reports." 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mar.  7,  1968) 

Credit  Gocf  Leads  to  Disclosure  Bill 
( By  Mildred  Freese) 

Someone  goofed  two  years  ago  and  mis- 
takenly gave  a  Greendale  woman  and  her 
husband  a  bad  credit  rating. 

If  she  has  her  way.  there  will  soon  be  a, 
credit  disclosure  law  that  will  help  prevent 
this.  Mrs.  Rita  B.  Collins.  7017  Dorchester 
la.,  a  mother  of  six  who  refers  to  herself  as 
'an  everyday  citizen,"  has  been  persistent. 

"One  voice  can  change  things,"  she  said 
Wednesday. 

Two  years  ago  a  bank  refused  a  car  loan 
for  Mrs.  Collins  and  her  husband,  Billings, 
a  junior  high  school  teacher.  The  bank  had 
received  a  financial  racing  from  a  credit 
agency  which  erroneously  reported  that  the 
Collinses  owed  money  to  a  trucking  firm. 

AGENCY  PROTECTED 

The  bank,  in  keeping  with  the  conamon 
practice,  would  not  identify  the  credit  agen- 
cy or  allow  the  Collinses  to  see  the  report. 
The  Collinses  got  an  affidavit  from  the  truck- 
ing firm  clearing  them  for  the  loan,  but  as 
far  as  they  know  the  credit  agency  still  may 
have  the  error  in  its  files. 

Mrs.  Collins  thought  there  should  be  a 
law  requiring  a  credit  agency  to  provide  a 
copy  of  the  credit  report  to  the  person  In- 
volved. 
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Any  mistakes  could  be  corrected  and  addi- 
tional information  might  change  the  credit 
report,  she  said. 

For  about  a  year,  she  talked  about  the 
need  for  such  a  law.  At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin— Milwaukee  where  Mrs.  Collins. 
44.  is  a  graduate  student  in  social  sciences, 
she  talked  with  professors  and  "anybody 
who'd  bend  an  ear." 

GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 

Last  fall  she  went  to  Washington  with  a 
written  proposal  and  presented  it  to  various 
congressmen. 

Last  week  a  credit  disclosure  bill  was  In- 
troduced In  congress  by  Rep.  Clement  J.  Zab- 
lockl (D-Wls.) .  It  was  cosponsored  by  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wis.)  and  three  other  con- 
gressmen. 

"Thousands  of  Americans  each  year  are 
caused  embarrassment,  inconvenience  and 
flnanclal  loss  because  of  mistaken  or  Incom- 
plete credit  reporting."  Zablockl  said. 

$1,000  PENALTY 

The  bill  would  require  credit  rating  agen- 
cies to  disclose  the  contents  of  a  report  to 
the  person  Involved,  If  requested. 

If  It  Is  an  adverse  report,  the  facts  or  al- 
legations upxDn  which  the  report  la  based 
must  be  explained. 

It  provides  for  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$1,000  and  one  year's  Imprisonment. 

The  right  to  review  a  credit  report  and  con- 
front an  agency  has  been  discussed  for  some 
time  by  consumer  protection  specialists. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law,"  each  has  said.  But 
Mrs.  Collins  did  something. 

She  said  she  didn't  think  her  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  letters  she  wrote  to  congress- 
men would  have  paid  off  had  the  idea  been 
unique. 

"It  had  to  be  the  thought  of  many  to  have 
had  results  so  soon,"  she  said. 

The  bill  still  must  pass  congress  and  be 
signed  into  law. 

"If  you  could  say  something  so  that  people 
would  write  their  congressmen  and  tell  them 
that  they  want  the  law,  it  would  help  a  lot," 
said  Mrs.  Collins,  who  speaks  from  experience. 


From  Moscow's  Izyestia  to  Washington's 
Post 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
July  14-20,  1968,  Americans  throughout 
the  country  will  celebrate  the  10th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Since 
the  congressional  passage  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution — Public  Law 
86-90— in  1959,  the  annual  observance 
has  expanded  and  is  even  officially  main- 
tained in  15  foreign  coimtries.  Because  of 
the  continued  captivity  of  some  27  na- 
tions in  the  Red  empire,  notably  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  this  coming  10th  ob- 
servance promises  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  successful  one  yet. 

Preparations  for  this  observance  are 
now  underway  under  the  guidance  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
The  President  will  soon  be  called  upon 
by  th^s  committee  to  issue  an  early  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Proclamation,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  17  million  captive 
North  Vietnamese.  One  part  of  the  prep- 
aration is  the  circulation  of  an  illuminat- 
ing article  titled  "From  Moscow's  Izvestia 
to  Washington's  Post,"  written  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Published  in  the  winter  issue  of 
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the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  an  authorita- 
tive Journal  of  East  European  and  Asian 
affairs,  the  article  Is  must  reading  for 
everyone  Interested  in  some  challenging 
aspects  of  this  growing  movement.  The 
article  follows: 

FROM     Moscow's     IZVESTIA     TO     WASHINGTON  S 

Post 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  which  was  celebrated  for 
a  Week  up  to  November  7,  1967,  disclosed  a 
ni^ber  of  Instructive  items.  There  was  the 
SSure   of   Moscow's   orbital   missile    the 
fir^ess  of  Its  antl-Amerlcan  policy,  part  cu- 
arTln  Vietnam,  the  single-man  ascent  of 
BreLnev    the    continued   concentration   on 
f/na^  Ind  war  goods  as  against  consumer 
ToK^rcSucTlon.lnd  the  persistent  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Russian  totaUtar- 
Uns    to    exercise    their    superior    leadership 
ov^r  the  world  Comunlst  Party  movement^ 
M  concerns  the  last,  this  would  only  be  a 
wlit^^l  and  ceremonial  reaffirmation  of  the 
Sma?y  power  position  of  the  Russian  cen- 
ter in  the  Soviet  Union   in  relation  to   all 
other  states   In   the  Red   Empire,   including 
maliL^d  China,  and  also  In  relat  on  to  the 
Communist  Parties  In  the  Free  World . 

But  significant,  too,  were  the  5°m«J,e«*^ 
and  observations  made  of  this  "50th  by 
American  commentators.  Journalists  and 
^l^lcal  writers.  In  fact,  this  aspect  con- 
stituted the  prime  disclosure  of  the  ^vent' 
Without  Itemizing  the  POP^^^^'^^^^^^H' 
such  as  Life  and  Look,  and  detallUig  their 
.p^ific  comments,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
pomt  out  that  their  uncritical  handling  and 

^iessment  of  the  facts  V^^^J'^^^Zf^^^Xlir 
a  billion  doUar  propaganda  windfall.  Their 
conirnents  on  "Russia's  economic  progress 
tS  pSt    fifty    years,    its    mighty    armed 
forces  ^  spaci  exploits.  lt«  slow  evoluUon 
owfrd^'capitalist"    ways    of    thinking    and 
doTng  and  sUnllar  matters  can  all  be  taken 
as  superficial  and  devoid  of  perspective  and 
meanlnE    Reading  some   of   these   accounts, 
"ne'wou'ld  think  fhat  tt^ese  accomplUhme^ts 
were  effected  without  incalculable  and  Irra- 
tional costs  in  lives  and  economic  valine,  as 
though  Mty  years  of  Soviet  Russian  totalltaj- 
aS  and    imperlo-colonlaUsm    were    un- 
blemished by  genocide,  concentratlon^ps. 
man-made   famine,    the   crudest   forms    of 
■      oppression  and  continuous  aggression. 

Most  important  in  this  interesting  episode 
was  the  almost  complete  neglect  shown  by 
our   commentators   and   writers   toward   the 
cantlve  non-Russlan   nations   In  the  USSR. 
The  average  American  reader  of  these  popu- 
lar   magaflnes    wouldn't    think    they    even 
existed,  on  the  basis  of  what  was  presented 
to  hlL  in  these  magazines  and  several  news- 
paners    he   couldn't   possibly    entertain   the 
Ihought  that  there  exists  any  such  thing  as 
Soviet    Russian    imperlo-colonlallsm    within 
the  soviet  union  Itself.  Some  of  our  writers 
haven't   even   a   working    awarene^    of    th^ 
multi-national  nature  of  the  Uf  ^^J.'^^J^ 
its  empire-state  character.  To  "^Ite  one  exam- 
ple   a  columnist  refers  to  Red  China   and 
the  USSR  as  "two  very  large  nations,     evi- 
dently completely  Ignorant  of  the  fact  tha 
since  1963  the  Red  Chinese  "b"  «=^°  ^°^*  f 
a  national  entity,  have  beeii  attacking  Mos^ 
cow    on    the    Russian/captive    non-Russian 
scale  in  the  USSR. '  In  the  same  oj;Ban    an- 
other summarizes   the   event   In   this   yeln^ 
■But  the  whole  thrust   of  the  celebrations 
was  aimed  at  boosting  Brezhnev's  Image  as 
If  it  was  felt  that  the  nation  needs  a  strong- 
er voice  than  merely  a  collective  one." ' 


KNOW   TOUB   EN«MT 

As  this  writer  has  constantly  stressed,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  weapons  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  Moscow  in  the  Cold  War  U  the  pro- 
tracted   Ignorance    of    numerous    opinion- 
makers  in  this  country  concerning  the  make- 
up, poUcles,  and  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
soviet   union,   which    is   dominated   by   the 
soviet  Russian  totalltarians.  If  fundamental 
concepts  of  state  and  nation,  Russian  and 
non-Russlan,  elude  them,   what  worth   can 
we  impute  to  their  Interpretations  and  high- 
er formulations?   As  I  show  "^..'"y  Z"""^* 
work,    the    ultimate    responsibility    for    thU 
Eeneral  state  of  confusion  and  misinforma- 
tion rests  with  our  Government  where  s  m- 
llar   misleading   conceptions   abound. »  Time 
is  short  in  getting  to  know   J'our  ^nemy- 
Sovlet      Russian      imperio-coloniallsm— and 
it   is  our  Government,   not  the   universities 
.ind    their    time-lengths,    that    can    achieve 
this  m  the  shortest  possible  period. 

In   offsetting   the   untruths  and  /antasies 
built   about  the  Russian   Bolshevik     50th, 
Americans   of   Ukrainian   ancestry   can   weu 
take  pride  in  their  World  Congress  la  New 
York  during  the  week  of   November   12-19. 
T^e  fuU-page  ads  in  The  New  York  Txmes 
related  the  Essential  story  of  Soviet  Russian 
conquest  and   domination   of  Ukraine^  The 
demonstration  in   front  of   the  United   Na- 
tions building  was  most  impressive  and  re- 
ceived  TV,  radio,   and   news  coverage."  And 
the    rally    in    Madison    Square    Garden,    at- 
tended  by   some    13,000,   was   a   tremenaous 
hlRhUght  which  preceded  the  march  to  the 
Soviet  U.N.  Mission.'  The  demonstration  at 
the   mission  produced   another  highlight  ol 
the  Congress.'  On  record,  no  other  American 
group  m  this  country  equalled  this  massive 
protest  against  the  frauduience  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revoluUon. 

Judging  by  reports  from  other  sections  of 
the  country,  the  AP  and  UPI  release  on  this 
mammoth  demonstration  were  carried  in 
^cS  newspapers  and  over  TV  and  radio 
media.  In  performing  this  feat,  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  ancestry  have,  In  effect  done 
their  share  at  this  time  in  pointing  to  the 
real  enemy  whose  tentacles  reach  into  places 
like  Korea,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Egypt.  Tms 
powerful,  yet  from  another  viewpoint  frag- 
ile enemy  is  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlal- 
lsm, which  was  given  birth  to  by  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution. 

However,  the  Congress  and  the  demonstra- 
tions were  far  more  positive  than  negative. 
The  negation  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik    50th 
was  onfy  one  major  aspect  of  this  memorable 
event.    More    Important    and    consequential 
was  the  positive  affirmation  of  the  continu- 
ous Ukrainian  National  Revolution  and  the 
launching  of  the  patriotic,  national    50ths 
commencing  with  the  50th   Anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence  on  January  22,  1968. 
?Sr^U    be    followed    by    the    Lithuanian 
"50th"    in   February    and    numerous   others 
through  the  Latvian  "50th"  In  November,  aU 
pointing  to  the  present  captivity  of  the  non- 
Russlan  nations  In  the  USSR.  In  short,  all  of 
this   is   interwoven   with   the   whole  captive 
nations  thesis  as  set  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional    captive    Nations    Week    Resolution 
(Public   Law   86-90)    and   as  expounded  by 
participating  groups  annually  in  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Observance. 


1  Richard  Wilson,  "Soviet  Union  Playing 
Long-Haul  Power  Game,"  The  Evenxng  Star. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  8    196'7^ 

2  Bernard  Gwertzman,  "Curtain  PalUi 
Quietly  on  Soviet  Jubilee."  The  Evenxng  Star. 
November  8. 1967. 
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."Ukrainian  National  Revolution  vs.  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Revolution!,"  The  New  York 
Times,  November  16,   19,   1967. 

Vi^krainlans  Protest  Slavery,"  Daily  News. 
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"^ -Steppmg    out    for  ^Freedom/'    Sunday 
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THE   IZVISTIA   ATTACK 

What  has  been  dwcrtbed  In  the  preceding 
sections  is  only  a  further  projection  of  the 
fS^ental  problem  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  USSR,  controversy  and  debate  oyer  this 
problem  have  centered  °°  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  since  it^  inception  1"  J"'y'J,«„^^ 
its  chief   premise   that  the  captive  natlo,^ 
,n    toto    are    of    paramount    value    to    V.S. 
strategy  and  tacti«  In  the  Cold  War.  In  the 
su^lr  o?  1967  a  new  episode  developed  in 
thlTTontinuing  battle  involving,  as  so  often 
m  the  past,  colonialist  Moscow  and  a  prom- 
inent  American   newspaper  organ_    The   de- 
tails of  this  outstanding  episode  begin  ulih 
an  attack  against   the  Week   and   also  this 
writer    in    Moscow's   government    newspaper 
T"e"ia  and  extend  to  this  day  with  an  open 
chai  enge  to  the  editors  of  The  Washington 
Pott.  A  familiarity  with  these  detalU  can  en 
able  one  to  see  and  appreciate  ^^^e  urgent 
need  for  a  thorough  U.S.  review  of  its  pres- 
ent policy  toward  the  USSR. 

It  is   highly  Blgniflcant   that  as  in   every 
oreceding  year  since  1959.  Moscow  again  de- 
^'d^    to^  inveigh    against    Captive    Nations 
Week.  Sarcasn..  vituperative  bitterness,  and 
sheer  vehemence  have  consistenUy  Punctu- 
ated its  attacks.  Here  are  «ev"?»/^Pi^  °' 
1967  vintage  under  the  caption  "A  Champion 
cynic  ••  •  Manifesting  some  sardonic  humor 
the  attack  begins  in  this  fashion:     In  the 
united    States    of    America,   at    Georgetown 
university,  a  world  record  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  was  established  not  by  a  rurmer  or 
swimmer,  not  even  by  a  spaghetti  eater   but 
bv  Professor  Lev  Dobriansky,  a  big  wheel  in 
the    American    propaganda    machinery    and 
Chairman   of   the  so-called   National    Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations." 

The  attack  assumes  a  more  serious  tone  in 
the  next  paragraph.  "The  point  is  that  the 
Washington    rulers    celebrate    each    year    In 
July  a  propaganda  spectacle  called    Captive 
Nations  Week,'  which  sets  people  s   teeth  on 
edge.'"    After    talking    about    "the    emigre 
scum."  "capitalism"  and  the  like,  the  frus- 
trated WTlter  interjects,  "Usually,  Pfornlnent 
government  leaders  of  the  U.S.A.  shed  a  few 
tears     too"    The    commentary    continues. 
■This  time,  the  approach  of  the  notorious 
•Week-  is  being  widely  commented  on  by  tne 
American  reactionary  press.  During  the  past 
vears  the  'Week'  has  been  in  crisis  and  pass- 
ng    Without    effect,    the    anti-Communists 
complain:    it  Is  necessary,   from  lUce  words 
on   liberty   to   change  to   deeds.   They   even 
blame  Washington  for  not  showing  a  firm 
determination  to  support  'the  peoples  of  tiie 
captive  nations.-  Something  new  Is  needed 
they  say. "  Although  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Administrations  since  1959  have  feared  a 
courageous  implementation   of  the  Resolu- 
tion and  thus  have   toned  down  the  presi- 
dential   proclamations,    there    is    obviously 
much  wishful  thinking  here  about  the  Week 
being   in   crisis  and  the  cry   for  something 
new  By  all  evidence,  the  Week  has  expanded 
in  scope,   both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally, and  constantiy  repre^-ents  the  new  al- 
ternative to  the  threadbare  policy  pursued 
toward  the  USSR  and  the  entire  Red  Empire. 
Among  other  things  mentioned  In  this  at- 
tack is  Vietnam,  evidently  a  source  of  Irrita- 
tion to  Moscow  when  properly  brought_  into 
the  captive  nations  context.  "It  Is  here,    the 
atuck  continues,  "that  Professor  Dobriansky 
established  his  record.  It  would  be  a  record 
in  stupidity  If  It  was  not  a  record  ^  cyni- 
cism." Why?  Because  In  "the  center  of  at- 
tention of  the  -Week,'  Do^^rlansky   has  de- 
clared, referring  to  the  wishes  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoi^  leadership,  there  will  be  this  year  the 
dlfastrous  condition   of   the   17   mil  ions   of 
enslaved  North  Vietnamese.'    •  In  tinith,  this 
wl^  highlighted  during  the  1967  Week,  and  It 


8  Izvestia,  July  7, 1967. 

•  complete  text  of  Izvestia  article  Is  quoted 
in  The  Ukrainian  Culletin.  October  1-16. 1967. 
p.  85. 
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tk  encoiiraglnK  to  witness  Its  effects  in  terms 
of  wider  dlscwslon  aloout  Invading  North 
Vietnam,  not  by  American  troops  but  rather 
by  South  Vietnamese  guerrtllas  and  some 
regylars.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  captive  nation, 
and"  Its  enslaved  millions  are  the  ultimate 
key  to  victory  over  the  totalitarian  Hanoi 
regime.  They  are  also  the  key  to  a  unified 
and  mdependent  Vietnam.  Should  all  this 
come  to  pass,  the  1967  Week  would  have 
accomplished  Its  purpose,  indeed. 

THr    POST    ATTACK 

Three  days  later,  on  July  10,  the  editors 
of  The  Washington  Post  also  came  forward 
with  a  blistering  editorial  attack  against  the 
Week  and  thU  writer.  The  striking  parallel 
here  causes  one  to  lean  toward  the  apt  char- 
acterization of  yesteryear  "The  Washington 
Pravda,"  which  would  have  made  for  an  even 
more  attractive  title.  However,  regardless  of 
the  vicious  editorial  against  my  person,  I 
deem  such  a  characterization  unfair.  The 
Post  Is  more  than  Its  editors  and  owner,  and 
although  Senator  McCarthy  often  relished 
using  this  characterization,  he  certainly 
didn't  grasp  the  Issue  at  hand  in  his  time. 
Moreover,  many  reporters  and  others  at  the 
Post  are  at  variance  with  the  paper's  editorial 
oplnlohs',  and  surely  the  type  of  editorial 
producea'  here  scarcely  reflects  well  on  those 
responsible  for  It.  The  Post's  July  10.  1967 
editorial  Is  a  classic  in  irresponsible  and 
unenlightened  journalism  and  deserves  to  be 
readlnfull.  Herelt  is:  >° 

CAPTIVE    CONCKESSMEN 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  almost  upon  us, 
and  so  it's  time  to  pine  again  for  Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia  and — don't  for- 
get— good  old  Cossackla.  These  pseudo-states 
and  others  of  better  historical  repute  are 
listed  In  Congress'  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion as  having  lost  their  "national  inde- 
pendence" to  the  wicked  Communists.  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence,"  in  case  you 
didn't  know. 

This  fanciful  cold-war  rhetoric  was  issued 
by  Congress  in  1959  in  a  surge  of  hysterical 
anti-communism.  Or  rather,  it  was  issued 
by  ethnic  manipulator  Lev  Dobriansky, 
father  of  the  Captive  Nations  idea,  and 
foisted  by  him  upon  a  Congress  sensitive 
to  the  presumed  sentiments  of  Americans 
from  now-Communist  lands.  Actually,  many 
of  these  Americans,  If  not  most  of  them,  are 
Insulted  by  being  treated  as  hyphenated 
citizens.  The  annual  Captive  Nations  charade 
might  better  be  called  Captive  Congressmen 
Week. 

Its  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination  is  par- 
ticularly offensive.  For,  it  turns  out,  Russia 
Is  not  among  the  Captive  Nations.  The  reason 
for  this  strange  omission  is  that  Mr.  Do- 
te-iansky's  heart  belongs  to  his  ancestors' 
native  Ukraine,  and  Ukrainian  nationalism 
Is  nothing  If  not  anti-Rxissian.  This  is.  in 
our  view,  precisely  the  kind  of  old-country 
ethnic  backbiting  that  has  no  place  in  a 
gambit  designed  to  influence  American 
policy. 

To  those  who  do  not  share  faith  that 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  crack  the  Krem- 
lin, Mr.  Dobriansky  has  prepared  an  in- 
sidious rebuttal.  "High  on  the  priority  list 
in  Bed  psycho-political  warfare,"  he  has 
written,  "is  the  downgrading  and  eventual 
elimination  of  CapUve  Nations  Week,"  The 
technique  of  attributing  criticism  to  foreign 
manipulation   Is,   unfortunately,   typical. 

To  his  credit.  President  Johnson  has  shown 
some  embarrassment  over  the  Resolution, 
which  "authorizes  and  requests"  him  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week  annually.  He  has 
avoided  specifying  which  countries  are  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  has  stressed  Instead  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  "Just  aspirations  '  of 
peoples  everywhere.  Clearly,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
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Jects  the  Resolution's  tenet  that  "Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence."  He  believes,  as  most 
Americans  do,  that  all  available  openings  to 
East-West  peace  and  stability  should  be 
explored. 

Having  had  long  experience  with  the  Post's 
treatment  of  letters-to-the-edltor,  I  had  but 
one  choice  in  the  immediate  situation.  That 
was  to  send  the  editors  a  short  letter  estab- 
lishing formally  our  exchange  and  at  the 
same  time  offering  a  concrete  challenge.  Again 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  with  the  os- 
tensibly liberal  minds  in  command  of  the 
paper.  I  anticipated  correctly  that  neither 
my  brief  letter  nor  critical  letters  from  others 
would  be  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Post. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  but  other 
avenues  of  publication  were  managed  for  the 
most  essential  letters  of  criticism.  Reproduced 
here  is  my  immediate  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  and  then  we  can  proceed  from 
it  to  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Post's 
substantive  opinions  and  the  challenge  it 
raises : " 

Aside  from  its  malicious  overtones,  your 
July  10  editorial  on  "Captive  Congressmen" 
is  so  absurd,  both  logically  and  empirically, 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  my  forthcoming 
book  on  The  Vulnerable  Russians  will  be  of 
enormous  value  to  you.  Scheduled  for  pub- 
lication release  this  October  as  "An  American 
Answer  to  the  'SOth'— The  Fraudulent  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Revolution,"  the  work  will  not 
only  place  imperio-colonlallst  Moscow  on  no- 
tice that  not  all  Americans,  by  a  long  shot, 
are  fools  as  concerns  its  empire  in  the  USSR 
itself,  but  it  will  also,  I  am  sure,  be  a  per- 
manent answer  to  you  and  other  segments 
of  Moscow's-induced  breed  of  Pavlovian  dogs 
in  our  country. 

Having  had  long  experience  with  your  let- 
ter-cutting and  omitting  techniques  because 
of  "want  of  space"  and  other  convenient  ra- 
tionalizations— in  itself  scarcely  a  symbol  of 
Journalistic  honesty— I  offer  here  a  simple, 
formal  challenge  which  I  raised  publicly  on 
July  15  at  the  Captive  Nations  Conference  In 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  It  is  a  challenge  for 
you  to  receive  some  elementary  education  on 
Soviet-Russian  Imperio-colonlallsm.  Simply, 
I  challenge  you  to  arrange  a  discussion  meet- 
ing in  the  Post's  auditorium,  which  would 
bring  you  face-to-face  with  living  victims 
of  Soviet-Russian  imperio-colonlallsm  from 
Idel-Ural.  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia,  and 
Cossackla. 

It  doesn't  require  much  courage  to  shield 
ones  ignorance  behind  an  editorial  pen  and 
continue  to  misinform  your  readers  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  USSR.  Let  us  see  how  cou- 
rageous you  are  in  meeting  these  people — 
whom  you  think  are  ghosts  without  a  na- 
tional "background  of  independence  strug- 
gle— before  the  audience  of  the  Post's  per- 
sonnel who,  in  this  setting,  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  gauge  the  level  of  their  edi- 
tors' understanding  of  this  vital  problem. 
Here.  too.  I  am  confident  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  will  be  interested  in  your 
response  to  this  challenge. 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
Professor.       Georgetoum       University, 
Chairman.  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

AN    EDITORIAL    OF    IGNORANCE 

Comparing  the  Izvestia  article  and  the 
Post  editorial,  the  reader  by  now  is  doubtless 
impressed  by  their  similarities  in  tone,  char- 
acter, and  content.  The  Post  editorial  might 
well  have  been  written  in  Moscow  except  that 
the  motivation  of  the  Russian  totalitarians 
would  be  one  of  circumspect  distortion  rather 
than  blind  ignorance.  The  editorial  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  ignorance.  A  highly  reputable 
organ  run  by  Americans  of  Armenian  ances- 
try, which  was  not  given  a  hearing  by  the 
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Post's  editors,  goes  a  bit  further  by  saying. 
"The  offending  editorial  is  really  not  an  edi- 
torial; It  is  a  cartoon  In  the  worst  possible 
taste  calculated  to  destroy  an  Issue  by  the 
application  of  the  great  American  belly- 
laugh."  "  It  is  also  an  Insult  to  our  legis- 
lators for,  as  Hairenik  states  further,  the  edi- 
torial 'has  caricatured  not  only  their  motiva- 
tion m  expressing  their  warm  support  of  the 
common  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  the 
Soviet,  but  has  In  effect  cavalierly  scorned 
the  sacred  aspirations  to  be  free  (as  The 
Washington  Post  is  free)  of  119,000.000  non- 
Russians  who,  today,  in  a  classic  syndrome 
of  colonialism,  are  dominated  by  a  minority 
of  96.000,000,  the  Russians  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Now,  point  by  point,  let's  examine  this 
editorial  cartoon.  First,  brushing  aside  its 
silly  sarcasms  and  belly-laughs,  we  meet  at 
the  outset  a  definitive  statement  that  Idel- 
Ural,  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia,  and  "good 
old  Cossackla"  are  pseudo-states  which 
really  shouldn't  be  listed  In  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution.  Mind  you,  this  is  the 
last  word  of  precise  knowledge  from  literary 
artisans  who  know  there  are  no  such  animals 
in  the  human  kingdom  as  "the  wicked  Com- 
munists." This  first  argument  alone  reveals 
how  pathetically  ignorant  the  editors  are. 
Historically,  each  of  these  national  entities 
staked  out  an  independent  state  in  the  1917- 
23  period.  This  isn't  the  place  to  teach  them 
history,  but  if  they  would  move  their  lazy 
minds,  a  quick  reading  of  Idel-Ural  and  its 
revolution  in  1917  would  show  the  writers 
how  foolish  they  really  are."  Analytically, 
they  also  don't  make  sense.  White  Ruthenia 
is  Byelorussia,  a  Republic -state  in  the 
USSR.  Then,  even  if  all  four  had  never  at- 
tained to  statehood,  they  possess  more  na- 
tional substance  than  can  be  found  in  most 
states  of  Africa;  and  the  Resolution  talks 
about  captive  nations,  not  states.  The  vital 
distinction  between  nation  and  state  is  obvi- 
ously too  heavy  for  our  omniscient  editors. 

Regarding  these  national  entities,  the 
views  expressed  by  the  many  who  sent  their 
letters  to  the  Post's  editors,  only  to  have 
them  liberally  suppressed  from  publication, 
make  for  some  choice  reading.  One,  for 
example,  after  having  cited  the  population 
of  each  of  these  entities,  states,  "In  1918, 
they  were  all  proclaimed  independent  Na- 
tional Republics  and  were  on  the  road  to 
rebuilding  their  countries  before  being  bru- 
tally destroyed  by  Russia  in  the  name  of 
"world  Communism.""  A  young  scholar  at 
Columbia  University,  who  has  written  JVfari- 
ism  and  Existentialism,  published  by  Dou- 
bleday,  strikes  a  point  in  his  suppressed 
letter:  "Before  becoming  comic  about  Idel- 
Ural  and  Turkestan,  it  would  be  wise  to 
remember  that  no  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  America  was  a  tiny,  backward  na- 
tion whose  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence evoked  a  sarcastic  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  'sophisticates'  of  Britain  and  Europe. 
Need  more  be  said  about  the  Post's  sophisti- 
cates?" 

Aside  from  the  childish,  personal  slur,  the 
second  point  made  In  the  editorial  is  that 
the  Resolution  is  "fanciful  cold-war  rhet- 
oric" issued  in  "a  surge  of  hysterical  anti- 
communism."  This  interpretation  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  facts.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  facts  of  the  quiet  and  deliberative  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  in  Congress,  the  ex- 
plosion in  Moscow,  and  Khrushchev's  apo- 
plectic harangues  over  this  event,  cannot  but 
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wonder  where  our  editors  hlberoated  at  the 
ame    Ld  even  since  then.  Theirs  is  a  sad 
r^e  of  misplaced  hysteria.  As  Ha*^^"'f,J"^; 
^rate  y  points  out,  "the  Post  apparently  Is 
unaware  that  since  1959  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
menT  has  directed   an   intensive   worldwide 
ropaganda  effort  against   the   Captive  Na- 
!Tons  cause,   for  there   is   no   doubt  in  the 
vast   that   the   Achilles   heel   of   the  Soviet 
its  captive  world-and  the  Kremlin  knows 
hs-'   Offering    a   concise   historical    back- 
-round    on    Russian    Imperialism    fron^    th« 
ZToi  Muscovy,  another  suppressed  letter 
stresse    th^t  'the  Idea  of  the  Week  has  tran- 
scended   our   own   leaders   and   promises   to 
Men  countless  other  individuals  and  na- 
tions ^o  the  historical  character  of  Russian 
I  mDerlo-colonlalism ."'  ■ 

The  Post's  third  point  is  clearly  an  argu- 
ment of  desperation,  which  ^^  attempted  to 

.  A-.,-riT,a  "the  Shevchenko  affair    in  i»oJ 
fi4    Becaule  of  the  resolution.  It  holds  that 
f  Americans  who  come  from  now-Com- 
S'nistTands  "arri^ulted  by  being  treated 
S    hyphenated    citizens."    This    supposedly 
rnilllnt   argument   ^^nores    comp^e^ly    the 
exoertences  these  citizens  have  to  off"  for 
ou^benefit  and  security,  the  heavy  partici- 
pation of  native   Americans  in   the   annual 
week   and  the  mythical  iiature  of  the  argu- 
ment itself    As  one  letter  pointedly  states, 
^Yearly  Observances  Indicate  that  Americans 
fr?m  all  Welles  of  life  P=^rt"='Pf„«/f?  "S'- 
ances  and  express  their  support  of  the  tradi- 
tional AmerlLn  principles  ,Jor  freedorn  and 
independence   of   nations.'  "  It  then  drives 
homr^he    additional    observation     "During 
thrfast  Israel-Arab  conflict,  American  Jews 
supported  Israel  1007..  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing that  stated  or  even  implied  that  they 
were   -hyphenated'   citizens.   American   Irish 
actively  supported  Ireland's  struggle  for  In- 
dependence   without  being   accused  of   'hy- 
nhenated'  citizenship  or  'old-country  ethnic 
Sackbi^'"    Evidently,    the    Post    reserves 
1^^  argument  only  for  those  who  oppose  the 
Russian  colonialists. 

Another  suppressed  letter  dwells  on  this 
samepomt  in  this  vein:  "Only  the^o^'f"^  ^ 
conju^ up  a  'hyphenated  citizen'  Benjamin 
FranSln  one  of  this  country's  founding 
father  is  credited  with  the  view  that  any- 
one  ashamed  of  his  forebears  could  add  lltt  e 
?o  o,^^ntry.  This  would  certainly  d  scredit 
hyphenated  citizenship,  not  to  mention  U^e 
editor's  mythical  non-ethnic  origins.  "The 
cfasslc  ciudge  statement  on  irnmigrants 
and  Americanism  could  be  thro'wn  in  for 
added  measure. 

Oolng  from  the  absurd  to  the  ridiculous 
U^oFt  now  Charges  "ethnic  dlscrln^lnauon 
la  the  resolution  because  Russia  is  not  raen- 
Uoned  and,  with  baseless  reference  to  -^he 
ItiC    "Ul^alnlan    nationalism    is    nothing 
If  not  antl-Russlan."  The  conqueror  of  other 
nations  is  scarcely  qualified  for  such  listing 
no  more  than  a  circle  is  a  square  Also  to  be 
antl-Russlan    imperio- colonialist    does    not 
mean   being   anti-Russian    as    concerns   the 
Russian  people  at  large,  who  have  been  cap- 
un^a^ther  sense  for  literally  500  years 
namely  to  barbaric  Russian  institutions  of 
tyranny,  genocide,  and  Imperialism    As  an- 
other  suppressed    statement   puts    it,      Tfte 
Post,  consciously  or  not,  upholds  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Russian   empire,  with  all  Its 
ugly  and  Inhuman  features.  Including  antl- 
Semltlsm.  No  wonder  that  In  past  years  The 
Post's    policy    on    the    captive    nations    was 
praised  by  the  Communist  press  within  the 


Soviet-union."  ="  Hairenik  again  sums  it  up 
in  good  humor,  "Let  us  here  draw  a  smile 
TO  list  Russia  as  a  Captive  J'aVon  wouM 
be  to  have  listed  England  with  India  Uganda 
Kenva  etc.,  etc.,  among  the  territories  of  the 
BrltL  Empire  which  were  candidates  for 
decolonlalization!"  -'  ,.„■„„„ 

In  essence,  Ukrainian  nationalism  Is  no 
different  from  American  nationalism  and 
Scores  of  others  that  brought  independence 
from  a  foreign,  Imperialist  power  and  for  the 
self-determination  of  people.  One  of  the  sup- 
nrcsspd  letters  puts  this  cogently.  In  the 
davs  when  more  African  peoples  have  won 
their  independence,  to  deny  the  right  to 
freedom  for  Ukraine.  Armenia  •••'«»  ^°"- 
tradictlon  to  the  concept  of  universal  free- 
dom and  justice  which  is  talked  about  so 
much  in  the  free  worid  nowadays^  "  ,T^he 
the  writer  is  unaware  of  is  the  fact  that  the 
Post    operates    on    a    double    politico-moral 

^^^Th^ Post's   further   contention   that   this 
writer  "has  prepared  an  insidious  rebuttal 
on  the  downgrading  of  the  Week  and    attrib- 
uting criticism  to  foreign  manipulation    can 
be  disposed  of  briefly.  It  is  a  figment  of  their 
own    imagination.    However,    as    the    record 
well  shovTs,  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
The  Red  totalitarians,  the  Kennans,  The  Post. 
and  a  few  others  have  shared  the  same  ob- 
jective.   And,    finally,    is    adulation    of    the 
President's  omission  of  the  countries  specified 
in  the  resolution  and  his  ostensible  rejection 
of  the  resolution's  tenet  that  "Conununlst 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence"  is  also  largely  Inflated 
From   Eisenhower   to   the   present,   identical 
omissions  have  been  made  chiefly  because  of 
a  fear  of  Irritating  the  Bear  and  not  kno^»-lng 
how  to  implement  the  resolution   As  for  the 
second  item,  it  would  be  absorbing,  to  say 
the  least,  to  see  the  President  openly  sup- 
port The  Post's  statement  at  face  value. 

It  may  astound  the  editors  to  learn  that 
we   too,  are  for  a  genuine  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence "  not  the  present  Russian  ersatz  type, 
and   for   openings   to   East-West   peace   and 
Etabilitv   but  based  on  principle,  truth,  and 
expanded  freedom,  not  blind  and  obscuran- 
tist impulses.  As  a  suppressed  letter  states  it, 
"We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  an 
exploration  should  be  on  the  account  of  the 
captive  nations  In  tightening  their  captivity, 
but  rather  In  supporting  their  right  to  free- 
dom  and  self-determination."  =-  As  another 
suppressed  one  views   it,   "P'^f.'^^'^l  ,^°^^'"^, 
ence   may  be   a   tempting  policy— but  if   it 
means  peace  at  any  price,  then  It  is  certainly 
a  prelude  to  war  .  .  ."  "  And  as  a  last  sup- 
pressed one  puts  it,  "The  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  is  in  the  forefront  of  a 
people-to-people    program     for     Peace    and 
stability— much  more  so  than  the  Post— for 
NCNC  dares  to  mention  the  forgotten  peo- 
ples—those in  the  USSR!"  =^ 

The  reader  has  noticed  my  challenge  to 
the  editors  of  the  Post,  contained  in  my  sup- 
pressed letter  of  July  17,  1967.  "I  challenge 
vou  "  it  read,  "to  arrange  a  discussion  meet- 
ine'ln  the  Posts  auditorium,  which  would 
bring  you  face-to-face  with  li^ng;l="°}!„^ 
soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm  from 
Idel-Ural,  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenia,  and 
Cossackla.  ...  Let  us  see  how  courageous 
you  are  in  meeting  those  P«ople--whom  you 
think  are  ghosts  without  a  "f^onal  back- 
ground of  independence  struggle— before  the 
fC^^ence  of  the  Post's  personnel  who.  In  this 
setting,  would  have  the  opportunity  to  gauge 
the  level  of  their  editors'  understanding  of 
this  vital  problem."  *• 
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THE    OUTSTANDING    CHALLENGE 

In  view  Of  the  Posts  editorial,  this,  you  vdll 
agree,  is  a  most  reasonable  challenge.  To  this 
dav  there  hasnt  been  a  whimper  from  the 
editors  concerning  it.  Just  stony  silence. 
Meanwhile,  able  representatives  of  these  na- 
tional entitles  have  stood  ready  to  engage  in 
such  a  constructive  discussion.  Their  coun- 
terparts m  the  soviet  Union  may  be  muted 
by  Russian  tyranny,  but  here  no  one  vvlll 
mute  them,  least  of  all  the  Post  s  editors.  The 
challenge  is  outstanding.  ,.,  v,_ 

The  double  stand.-ud  of  the  Post  should  be 
recognized    bv    all.    When,    for   example,    its 
Srs  sharply  criticize  the  Greek  Junta    or 
^irbmg  free  speech  and  assert  "That  is  liard- 
IV  the  behavior  of  a  government  prepared  to 
let  its  opposition  speak,"  the  Integrity  of  its 
words  caAbe  pK.perly  weighed  on  the  scale 
of  its  own  policy  and  behavior.-  So,  Ijoo,  cap- 
tive non-Russians  in  the  USSR  speak  out  at 
mos  and  are  arrested  and  confined  to  forced 
labor,  and  Americans  who  ke*p  abreast  of  all 
this,  also  speak  out  in  ^rtticlsnj  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's inept  policy  toward  the  USSR.  By 
all    means,    let    the    opposition    speak     but 
everywhere  and  not  Just  those  areai.  deter- 
mined by  double-standard  judgments^  in  be- 
half of  opposiuon  speech.  I  repeat,  the  chal- 
lenge still  remains  outstanding. 
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Pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
RECORD  an  excellent  resolution  on  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Michigan  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs 
one  of  the  great  conservation  orgamza- 
?rons  of  the  Nation.  This  resolution 
speaks  clearly  and  effectively  for  the 
preservation  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Tlie  resolution  follows: 
resolltion  on  Pollution  op  Lake  Michigan 
Whereas,  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the 
poiiutTon  of  Lake  Michigan  is  increasing  at  a 
?apldly  accelerated  rate  which  already  has 
Ind  v^iU  continue  to  reduce  the  beneficial 
uses  ofthe  lake  and  increase  the  hazard  to 

'^th'ere^fthe  major  sources  of  ".is  PoUu- 
tlon  are  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  lake 
and  the  municipalities,  »ndustri^.  comxner- 
cial  establishments  and  \f^^'^^f^'^^^^^^ 
border  on  the  lake:  and  from  dredgmgs, 
watercraft  and  alewives  in  the  Lake;  and 

Whereas,  up  to  the  present,  public  and  Prt- 
vatl  efforts  to  reduce  the  pollution  o  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  streams  that  drain  nto  it 
are  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  q^"=»/'ty  «f 
Lake  Michigan  waters  so  that  they  shall  be  of 
maximum  beneficial  value;  and  .^^,,_ 

ofgrerCent.  fnciuding.  strong  enforcement 
"Ther'el'studles   by   professionals   in   the 

£:-c^rirmet=i^Vh^i'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"S^for  bl  TrelTved  that  the  n.aiana 
cZervatZn  Council.  V^e  ^Hnois  fed^r'^;^ 
tion  of  sportsmen's  Gluts,  the  Wisconsin 
W^dUfe  Federation,  and  the  Michigan  hnitcd 

'^■■The    Right    Direction,"    MitoriaJ,    The 
Washington  Post.  October  9,  1967. 
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Conservation  Clubs  Jointly  urge  that  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments  embark 
now,  before  It  la  too  late,  on  a  vigorous  and 
accelerated  overall  program  to  eliminate  the 
further  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  to  urge  that  such 
program  sh«fil  Include  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  following  recommended  measures: 

1 .  Abatement  of  the  discharge  of  solids  Into 
the  Lake  Michigan  system  and'  filling  by 
erosion. 

2.  Reduction  In  disposal  of  wastes  high  in 
oxygen  demand  and  nutrients  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  Its  tributaries. 

3.  Curtailment  of  the  use  of  persistent 
pesticides  and  the  release  of  other  poisons 
Into  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed. 

4.  Steps  to  halt  filling  of  shallow  areas  of 
the  lake. 

5.  A  firm  control  over  thermal  loading  that 
win  enable  us  to  forecast  the  effects  of  various 
levels  of  heat  loading  on  the  waters  and  the 
climate. 

6.  Where  possible,  a  monitoring  system  to 
detect  and  trace  discharge  of  oils,  chemicals 
and  other  contaminants  to  clean  water. 

7.  Control  of  alewlfe  die-off. 

8.  Agreement  on  means  to  prohibit  in- 
dustrial classification  of  waters  in  the  Lake 
MlctalKan  watershed. 


Negro  Schoolchildren 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   M1SSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
sorry  record  of  neglect  of  education  of 
our  young  Negro  boys  and  girJs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  is 
effectively  stunmed  up  in  a  coliunn  by 
William  Raspberry  in  the  Washington 
Post  edition  of  March  20,  1968,  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  similar 
column,  with  only  the  names  and  dates 
changed,  could  be  written  about  most 
public  school  systems  in  the  Nation  in 
which  Negroes  are  enrolled. 

However,  the  situation  is  particularly 
inexcusable  because  Negroes  number 
about  90  percent  of  the  total  public 
school  enrollment  in  the  District  and 
almost  as  high  a  percentage  in  other 
grades.  When  nine  out  of  10  schoolchil- 
dren are  being  short  changed  the  conse- 
quences can  only  be  disastrous — and  this 
in  the  capital  of  the  Nation, 

The  harvest  of  bigotry,  discrimination, 
and  racism,  disguised  as  administrative 
indifference  and  inertia,  has  done  little 
to  stir  us  as  citizens  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  us  might  well  spend  less 
time  denouncing  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama and  more  time  tending  to  problems 
in  our  own  Northern  communities. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Many  of  the  west-of-the-Park  parents  who 
are  biting  their  nails  In  anxiety  over  what 
new  boundaries  the  School  Board  will  come 
up  with  see  themselves  as  victims  of  a  pushy 
Julius  Hobson  and  an  overzealous  Judge 
Wright. 

They  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  true  villains  are  their  neighbors  and 
predecessors  in  the  nice  part  of  town  from 
whom  they  have  inherited  the  problem  of 
unequal  education.  A  good  many  of  them 
would  just  as  soon  pass  it  on  to  yet  another 
generation. 

Even  before  the  public  schools  here  were 
desegregated  the  white  parents  of  affluence 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Influence  had  a  chance  to  do  something 
DO  improve  the  educational  prospects  of  Ne- 
gro children.  They  chose.  Instead,  to  do  as 
little  as  they  could  get  away  with,  while 
maintaining  the  status  quo  for  their  own 
children. 

They  knew — they  must  have  known — that 
they  were  merely  postponing  the  problem. 
But  they  knew,  too,  that  If  they  could  post- 
pone it  for  long  enough,  their  own  children 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. This  is  how  the  problem  got  handed 
down  from  year  to  year,  and  this  is  why  it 
has  been  inherited  by  the  parents  of  the 
current  school   population. 

Twenty  years  ago,  for  example,  parents  of 
pupils  at  the  all-Negro  Browne  Junior  High 
protested  the  fact  that  their  children  were 
getting  only  part-time  instruction  because 
for  five  of  the  previous  six  years  Browne  had 
been  operating  a  double  shift. 

The  response  was  to  explain  why  nothing 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  crowding  at 
Browne. 

Six  months  later.  Browne  parents  came 
back  with  the  suggestion  that  Eliot  Junior 
High,  then  operating  at  about  80  per  cent  of 
capacity,  be  transferred  to  the  Negro  division. 
And  again  came  the  explanations  why 
nothing  could  be  done.  None  of  the  reasons 
given,  incidentally,  had  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  Browne  school  or  its 
pupils. 

The  school  administration  refused  to  act, 
in  fact,  until  Browne  parents  staged  a  boy- 
cott. The  •solution"  was  to  transfer  two 
eight-room  elementary  school  buildings 
I  both  about  40  years  old  and  both  operating 
below  capacity)   to  the  Negro  division. 

There  were  no  science  or  economics  class- 
rooms, of  course,  and  students  In  these 
courses  were  sent  across  Benning  Road  for 
half-day  shifts  at  Browne's  overloaded  fa- 
cilities. 

But  no  matter.  The  arrangement  made  It 
possible  to  silence  the  Negro  parents,  while 
assuring  the  white  ones  that  their  children 
would  continue  to  get  full-time,  full-scale 
edtication  in  the  Etill  more-than-adequate 
space  at  Eliot. 

Or  take  1949.  when  the  local  chapter  of- 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  ap- 
pealed to  the  School  Board  to  transfer  either 
Central  or  Roosevelt  High  School  to  the 
Negro  division  to  ease  the  load  on  Cardozo. 

Cardozo  had  been  built  in  1905  as  the  white 
Business  High  School,  abandoned  in  1931  as 
educationally  Inadequate  and  transferred  to 
the  Negro  division  in  1933. 

By  1949,  Cardozo  was  operating  on  triple 
shifts,  at  172.7  per  cent  of  capacity,  while 
only  one  white  high  school  was  about  66  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

Still,  the  Board  of  Education  said  no  to  the 
transfer  proposal.  Among  the  reasons  cited: 

White  schools  in  the  past  had  operated  on 
multiple  shifts. 

Some  1400  white  pupils  would  be  dlspl^ed 
"to  gain  temporary  advantage  for  Cardozo." 
Besides,  the  while  pupils  would  lose  their 
only  swimming  pool. 

White  students  in  Central's  "home  area" 
would  be  without  any  school  of  their  own, 
( All  Negro  schools  were  cltywlde  at  the  time.) 

The  superintendent's  solution  was  to  trans- 
fer 500  girls  from  Cardozo  to  the  Park  View 
Elementary  School. 

As  in  the  Browne  case,  the  responsibility 
was  the  superintendent's.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  his  action — or  Inaction — was  sup- 
ported by  the  bulk  of  the  white  parents. 

So  it  went,  before  desegregation  and  after. 
And  so  It  continues  now.  White  parents  will 
agree  on  the  need  for  quality  education  for 
all  children,  but  almost  always  in  terms  that 
will  leave  their  own  advantage  undiminished, 

I^ow.  a^  one  observer  puts  it,  they  seem  to 
be  saying:  "You  can  fill  up  our  empty  spaces, 
but  leave  our  children  in  Wilson,  Western, 
Gordon  and  Deal  so  they  can  graduate  and 
get  into  a  prestige  college.  After  that  we  won't 
care" 
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How  Would  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam  Vote 
on  April  2? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  primary  election  on  April  2,  1968,  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  will  be 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  to  sui:%)ort  a  resolution  which 
opposes  American  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Thte  "end  the  war"  referen- 
dum, an  issue  of  national  concern,  was 
approved  by  the  Madison  City  Council 
for  placement  on  the  ballot  followini; 
the  receipt  of  *  petition  in  favor  of  the 
referendum  from  nearly  20  percent  of 
the  city's  eligible  voters. 

In  compliance  with  State  law,  the  city 
council  was  required  to  place  the  refer- 
endum question  on  the  ballot.  However, 
immediately  following  this  authorization, 
the  council  voted  unanimously  in  urgin? 
the  citizens  of  Madison  to  vote  against 
the  antiwar  resolution. 

The  resolution,  as  it  will  appear  on  the 
April  election  ballot,  states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Madison  that  there  be  an  immediate  cease 
fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Vietnam,  so  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  can  determine  their  own  destiny. 

The  actual  campaign  to  place  the  ref- 
erendum on  the  ballot  involved  an  in- 
tensive effort  on  the  part  of  several  hun- 
dred persons  who  systematically  can- 
vassed the  entire  city  with  petitions.  It 
has  been  publicly  charged  that  some  of 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  referen- 
dum, including  certain  out-of-State  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
were  persons  whose  primary  objectives 
were  designed  to  promote  dissension 
among  the  American  people  and  to 
undermine  the  morale  of  our  armed 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  many  of  those  citizens 
who  signed  the  referendum  petitions 
were  sincerely  interested  in  bringing 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia;  however,  their 
desire  for  ending  the  war  has  apparently 
been  exploited  by  an  active  minority 
which  does  not  have  America's  best  in- 
terests at  heart. 

Several  organizations  have  been  devot- 
ing their  full  support  to  the  anti-Vietnam 
war  referendiun  including  the  Madison 
Citizens  for  a  Vote  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Madison  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  the  following  information  con- 
cerning these  two  groups  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  Madison  Citizens  for  a  Vote  on 
Vietnam — MCW — whose  headquarters 
is  located  at  206  King  Street,  Madison, 
has  functioned  as  the  principal  group 
agitating  for  support  of  the  referendum. 
Organizer  of  the  referendum  petition 
drive,  the  MCW  is  a  broadly  based  or- 
ganization which  credits  itself  for  plac- 
ing the  antiwar  resolution  on  the  April 
ballot.  The  MCW  serves  as  the  coordi- 
nating center  in  Madison  for  promoting 
the  referendum  as  well  as  for  disseminat- 
ing voter  information  and  antiwar  litera- 
ture. The  group  has  published  several 
pieces  of  printed  literature,  one  of  which 
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is  a  leaflet  entitled  "Vote  Yes  To  End 
the  War"  containing  a  list  of  over  60 
sponrors  of  the  MCW  representing 
Madison  businessmen,  educators,  protes- 
sional  people,  and  clergymen. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  the  new  s- 
naper  of  the  Trotskyist-Communist  So- 
Sfst  workers  Party,  the  MUitant,  pub- 
Sed  in  its  February  26,  1968.  issue,  a 
MCW  sponsor  openly  ^^-gf^  readers  to 
send  needed  contributions  to  the  MCW 
The  MCW  representative,  Paul  H.  Hass, 
wrote  that  the  MCW  is  "now  mounting 
a   full-scale   publicity   and   educational 
rnmoaiEn  against  the  war." 
'^?lae  chafrman  of  the  MCVV  is  Maunce 
Zeitlin,  who  is  a  sociology  P™  f.^so^  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Zeitlin  an  avid 
supporter  of  the  Communist  government 
of  Cuba  and  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  a  no- 
torious front  organization  for  the  Castro 
regtoe.  He  also  has  been  an  active  par- 
tlciDant  in  numerous  anti-Vietnam  war 
deSomtrations  in  both  California  and 
wS!.nsin.  zeitlin  was  lifted  as  a  spon- 
sor   of    a   testimonial   dinner    held    on 
AprU  28,  1966,  in  New  York  City  to  ce^- 
brate  both  the  50th  birthday  of  Com- 
munist  Party    national    committeeman 
Herbert  Aptheker  and  the  second  anni- 
versary of   the   American  Institute   for 
Marxist  Studies.  Madison 

cSSo?^  vE-n  Vil^m  » 

chaiSnan  of  the  National  Coordmatmg 
ComrSuee  to  End  the  War  m  Vietnam- 
NCC-which  functioned  from  its Jiead 
quarters  in  Madison  for  over  a  year  until 
its  dissolution  in  December   1966    "The 
NCC  whose  steering  committee  included 
Representatives  of  many  subversive  orga- 
nizations was  the  leading  nationwide  co- 
Sator  of  the  antiwar  movement^  and 
was  responsible  for  staging  a     peace 
project  called  the  International  Days  of 
Protest  on  March  25  and  26,  1966,  It  is 
Seworthy  that  the  NCC  was  formed  in 
Washington,  D.C.,   at  the  Assembly  oi 
Unrepresented  People  to  Declare  Peace 
held  on  August  6-9.  1965.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  assembly's  4-day  pro- 
test of  our  Government's  policy  in  south- 
east As^Emspak  and  several  hundred 
other  demonstrators  were  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct  as  they  fore  bly  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  U.S.  Capitoi. 

Spak  has  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  W  E  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America- 
SrA-the  youth  front  of  the  Commu- 
^t  Party  U  S.A.  In  addition  to  having 
Sn?ed  mStings  of  the  DCA.  Emspak 
ioined  with  DCA  in  April  1966  as  a  co- 
oSiff  i^  a  suit  filed  in  Federa    court 
aeaSist  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  in  an 
Stempt  to  restrain  the  Subversive  Ac- 
UvYties  Control  Board  from  conducting 
fuither  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
DCA  Emspak  is  a  sponsor  of  a  relatively 
new  communist-supported  organization 
called  the  Tri-Continental  Inforrnation 
center  whose  program  calls  for  subyert- 
fng  US.   military   and   foreign   policies 
which  maintain  the  security  of  the  free 

world 

The  Madison  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam  has  been  an  active  suPPorter  of 
the  referendum.  It  has  worked  closely 
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with  the  Madison  Citizens  for  a  Vote  on 
Vietnam  and  publicly  joined  with  mem- 
bers of  MCW  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Sing   of   MCW's   new   headquarters 
o^King  Street  in  Madison  on  February 
•^8     1968     The    Madison    Veterans    for 
Peace,   located   at  2924  Harvey   Street 
Apartment  5-G,  Madison,  is  "".e  oj  over 
30  -Veterans  for  Peace'  and     Veteram 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam"   u roups  located 
Ihroufihout  the  United  Slates  which  are 
linked  together  as  "joint  •'^Ponsors    of  a 
monthly  tabloid  new.spaper  P^bhshed  in 
Chicago    entitled    Veterans    Sta  s    and 
Stripes    for    Peace.    According    to    this 
newspapers    February-    1968    i^'^uf^   the 
Madison  Veterans  for  Peace     played  a 
big  role  in  getting  an  antiwar  referen- 
dum on  the  ballot." 

The  publisher  of  Veterans  Stars  and 
Stripes    for    Peace    is    an    organization 
headquartered     in     Chicago     operating 
under  the  name  of  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  ^roup  maintains  two  mail- 
mc  addresses,  one  located  at  1608  West 
Madison  Street,  room  201,  and  the  other 
at   Post   Office    BOX    4598.   Founded    in 
January  1966,  the  Chicago  Veterans  for 
Peace  was  organized  by  LeRoy  Wohns 
who  has  received  considerable  publicity 
as  a  veteran  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. Wolins  was  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and 
as  a  leader  of  the  Chicago  Veterans  for 
Peace  as  late  as  February  16,  1967   dur- 
ing  the   testimony   of   FBI   Director  J_ 
Edcar  Hoover  before  a  subcommittee  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
In  1957  when  WoUns  was  employed  as 
the     administrative     secretary     of     the 
Chicago    Council    of    American-Soviet 
Friendship,  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation, he  traveled  to  Moscow  without 
Dossessing  a  U.S.  passport  to  attend  the 
communist  Sixth  World  Youth  Festival. 
Wolins  himself  recruited  delegates  for 
this  festival   through  his  office  at  the 
Chicago    Council    of    American-Soviet 
Friendship.  During  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  1960.  Wolins  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  when  questioned 
whether  he  had  received  funds  from  a 
Soviet  representative  to  generate  inter- 
est in  the  world  youth  festival. 

Two    vears    later.   Wolins   again    ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  On  this  second 
occasion,  Wolins  took  refuge  behind  the 
fifth  amendment  when  questioned  about 
his   affiliation   with   Translation   World 
Publishers,    a   firm   specializing   m   im- 
ported Communist  literature  which  was 
charged    with     violating     the    Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  Wolins  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  during  both   ap- 
pearances before  this  congressional  com- 
mittee  when  he  was   asked   about   his 
membership   in   the   Communist  Party, 

U.S.A. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  the  groups 
which  sponsor  Veterans  Stars  &  Stripes 
for  Peace  is  the  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam  of  Post  Office  Box  28,  Old  Chel- 
sea Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  This  orga- 
nization was  initially  formed  as  the  ad 
hoc  committee  of  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam  in  New  York  City  in  November 

1965. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  veterans,  as 
well  as  its  successor,  has  run  numerous 
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paid  advertisements  in  nationally  known 
newspapers.  According  to  one  of  Ite  ads 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tirnes 
of  March  20,  1966,  the  names  of  ^.ell- 
known    Communist    Party    leaders    and 
functionaries  were  listed  as  supporters 
including  Gus  Hall,  general  secretan^  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U,S,A.,  and  Hei- 
bert    Aptheker,    the    party's    Principal 
theoretician.  In  the  spring  of  1966.  the 
ad  hoc  committee  of  veterans  became 
known  as  the  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Both  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
groups   of   the   Veterans   for   Peace   in 
Vietnam  have  participated  in  numerous 
antiwar  demonstrations,  some  of  which 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  Communist- 
dominated    Spring    Mobilization    Com- 
mittee  To   End   the   War   in   Vietnam, 
and  its  succes.sor,  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  m  Viet- 

"Tstudv  of  the  record  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  both  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  are 
obvious   operations   of   the   Communist 

Psrty 

I  think  the  above  information  is  im- 
portant, for,  as  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI  observed  on  February  lo. 
1966,  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee: 

in  lurthenng  the  aims  and  objectives  ol 
the  international  Communist  <^°n^P'r=^7',,^J^^ 
Communist  Party.  USA.  creates  t^n^  utilizes 
communist  front  organizations.  In  this 
manner  the  party  attempts  to  conceal  and 
msgt?"e  its  activities  and  to  lend  a  semblance 
of  respectability  to  Its  operations. 
Mr.  Hoover  further  stated  that: 


Through  these  fronts,  the  party  conducts 
pressure  and  propaganda  campaigns,  dis- 
seminates communist  literature  and  propa- 
ganda raises  funds,  recruits  new  members 
fnd  nsidiously  exploits  the  »^^f^^^^^% 
public  opinion  to  further  its  revolutionar> 
aims  and  purposes. 

As  for  the  referendum's  proposal  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam,   I 
certainlv  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
Madison  City  Council,  which  was  unani- 
mously opposed.  In  addition,  many    e- 
ters  and  published  accounts  from  Viet- 
nam indicate  that  our  servicemen,  with 
their  very  lives  at  stake,  overwhelmingly 
support  our  defense  of  the  Vietnaniese 
neople   against  Communist  terror.   Our 
bov?  are  learning  through  frightful  first- 
hand experience   the   truth  of   a  basic 
communist  doctrine  which  has  been  le- 
centlv  documented  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  its 
report      "Communist    Commitment     to 
Force  and  Violence,"  and  which  can  be 
procured  by  writing  to  the  committee. 

For  those  sincere  and  undecided 
voters  of  Madison,  I  believe  this  ques- 
tion should  be  given  some  consideration: 
•How  would  our  bo.vs  in  Vietnam  vote 
on  April  2?" 


No  Retreat  for  Israel 

HON.  *OMAN~C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing message  has  been  prepared  by  the 
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Americans  for  the  Security  and  Stability 
of  Israel  and  in  my  judgment  should  be 
of  extreme  interest  to  all  Americans  who 
respect  freedom  and  democracy. 

Israel's  survival  as  a  nation  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  Americans,  for  Israel 
alone  today  stands  as  a  bastion  against 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  case  for  Israel  is  expertly  stated 
in  the  following  message: 

(Prom  the  New  York  TlmeB,  Jan.  5.  1968] 

No  Retskat  for  Israel — Moscow-Cairo  Axis 

Must  Not  Prevail 

The  Arabs  In  concert  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  loud  In  their  demand  that  Israel 
should  retreat  to  the  armistice  lines  of  1949. 
Their  cry  finds  an  echo  among  some  well- 
meaning  but  naive  people  In  support  of  their 
stand.  Realism  and  fairness  require  that 
right-minded  Americans  should  malce  Itnown 
their  rejection  of  such  an  unwarranted  claim. 

RIGHT  TO  THE  LAND 

Israel  has  inalienable  rights  to  the  Eretz 
Tisroel  territories  she  won  in  the  war  forced 
upon  her  by  the  Arabs  and  their  Soviet  Com- 
munist allies.  Israel's  rights  are  supported 
by  history,  geography,  and  by  international 
sanction. 

These  territories  were  part  of  the  man- 
dated area  which  was  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  League  of  Nations  after  the 
first  World  War.  Britain,  the  League's  Man- 
datory, administered  Palestine  under  the 
charge  of  developing  the  Jewish  National 
Home.  The  United  States  sanctioned  the 
Mandate  and  its  purpose  by  a  special  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain.  The  historical 
bond  of  the  Jewish  people  with  the  Land 
of  their  forefathers,  the  Land  of  the  Bible, 
was  thus  given  International  sanction.  The 
UJT.,  by  approving  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  State,  confirmed  this  bond. 

There  never  was,  in  fact,  an  independent 
Arab  State  in  Palestine. 

NO  CONQUEST  BUT  LIBERATION 

The  Israeli  soldiers,  forced  into  a  war,  en- 
tered the  liattle  for  the  Land  not  as  con- 
querors and  occupiers,  but  as  liberators.  They 
liberated  territories  which  had  been  forcibly 
occupied  by  Egypt  and  Jca-dan  and  they  re- 
turned them  to  the  rightful  owner,  the  State 
of  Israeli. 

ARABS  HAVE  NO  VALID  CLAIM 

Egypt  and  Jordan  have  no  rights  to  the 
areas  Israel  wrested  from  their  domination. 
These  territories  never  rightfully  belonged 
to  them. 

The  west  hank  of  the  Jordan,  including 
Old  Jerusalem,  was  illegally  occupied  by  the 
Jordanians  in  1948.  They  annexed  it  by  uni- 
lateral action  after  the  armistice  arrange- 


ment left  them  in  occupation  of  the  west 
bank  area.  It  was  never  ceded  to  Jorddn  by 
Israel  nor  by  any  international  authority. 

Neither  was  the  Gaza  Strip  Egypt's.  This 
Strip  was  part  of  Palestine  and  Included  in 
the  Mandate  at  the  League  of  Nations  to  be 
part  of  the  Jewish  National  Homeland.  It 
was  also  occupied  and  held  by  Egypt  under 
the  armistice  arrangement  of  1949.  It  was 
never  incorporated  into  the  State  of  Egypt. 
It  was  administered  by  Egypt  as  a  separate 
territory. 

AGGRESSORS  CANNOT  BE  APPEASED 

For  years,  prior  to  June  5th,  Israel  was 
threatened  with  annihilation.  Arabs,  through 
radio  and  press,  promised  to  destroy  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Israel.  The  Gulf  of 
Ak.^ba  was  closed  to  Israel's  shipping  by 
Egypt's  armed  blockade  .  .  .  in  itself  an  act 
of  war.  Now  Israel  is  urged  by  some  to  show 
•magnanimity"  and  give  up  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  she  has  won  by  the  valor  of  her 
soldiers.  It  Is  maintained  that  the  Arabs 
will  then  reciprocate  and  make  peace  with 
the  Jewish  State. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  advice  Is 
Induced  by  wishful  thinking.  Every  attempt 
to  appease  aggressors  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cursion into  futility.  Israel  learned  this  les- 
son the  hard  way.  All  peace  overtures  to  the 
Arabs  have  only  emboldened  them  to  greater 
acts  of  bloodshed  and  pillage. 

INVITATION  TO  MURDER 

The  armistice  lines  were  an  open  invita- 
tion to  marauders  and  terrorist  bands.  Israel 
suffered  many  casualties  from  such  murder- 
ous attacks  during  Israel's  nineteen  years  of 
existence. 

Israel's  1949  armistice  lines  were  indefen- 
sible. Israel  could  have  easily  been  cut  Into 
two  or  three  areas  by  a  sudden  attack.  Nas- 
ser and  Hussein  were  about  to  launch  such 
an  attack.  Only  Israel's  speedy  victory  saved 
the  nation  from  disaster. 

Israel  dares  not  risk  her  safety  and  the 
lives  of  her  people  by  returning  to  the  ex- 
posed positions  of  the  armistice  borders.  No 
one  has  a  mora:  right  to  encourage  such  an 
eventuality. 

ISRAELI'S    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Soviet  Russia  formed  the  axis  with  Cairo 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  the  old 
Russian  Imperialist  ambition:  to  dominate 
the  Middle  East.  Had  Nasser,  Hussein,  and 
Syria  been  successful  In  their  attack  on 
Israel,  the  Soviets  would  have  gained  con- 
trol of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
gateways  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  vital  interests  of  our  allies  and  the 
U.S.  herself  would  have  been  Imperiled.  Is- 
rael's vctory  averted  the  danger  to  the  U.S. 
position  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel's    victory    saved    the    day    for    the 


Western  democracies.  As  State  Secretary  Dean 
RUBk  told  Senator  Thruston  Morton:  'It 
was  a  victory  for  the  West."  It  was  Indeed  a 
victory  for  the  U.S. 

ISRAEL    MUST    NOT   BE    WEAKENED 

The  Moscow-Cairo  axis  seeks  Israel's  re- 
treat to  the  armistice  lines  in  order  to  re- 
gain a  position  of  strength  to  again  attack 
Israel.  They  are  already  well  advanced  in 
arming  for  a  fourth  round  of  war. 

SUPPORT   FOR    AN    ALLT 

The  American  people  must  not  remain  in- 
different to  the  designs  of  the  Moscow-Cairo 
axis  against  Israel.  Justice  and  our  national 
interest  require  that  we  stand  by  Israel 
and  nourish  her  determination  to  retain 
her  present  strong  and  legitimate  position. 

Now  that  Israel's  request  for  American 
planes  and  arms  is  under  consideration,  write 
to  President  Johnson,  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  urging  that  no  pressure  be  ap- 
plied on  Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  former 
artificial   boundaries. 

Urge  your  government  to  supply  Israel, 
our  friend  and  ally,  with  weapons  for  defense 
Urge  them  to  give  Israel  political  support 
for  the  preservation  of  her  birthright,  secu- 
rity, and  permanence. 

Inserted  by  Americans  for  the  Security  and 
Stability  of  Israel,  Samuel  H.  Wang,  Organiz- 
ing Chairman.  227  West  45  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10036. 


The  50th  Anniveriary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  196S 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  50th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence,  a  private  order  is  be- 
ing submitted  for  the  reprint  publication 
of  all  statements  and  other  insertions 
made  by  Members  of  the  Senate  prior  to, 
during,  and  after  the  January  22,  1968, 
event,  which  was  observed  in  the  Senate 
on  January  23, 1968. 

If  there  is  no  objection  from  any  Sen- 
ator, his  or  her  statement  or  insertion 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  reprint  bro- 
chure, which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  21,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  day,  send  us  forth  armed  with  Thy 
power,  to  overcome  evil;  if  need  be,  to 
endure  hardship,  but  in  all  things  to 
serve  Thee  bravely,  faithfully,  joyfully; 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor,  kneel- 
ing for  Thy  blessing.  Thou  mayest  find 
no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

Thou  art  the  center  and  soul  of  every 

sphere,  yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near. 

-"^^  Renew  our  faith  in  Thy  power  and  in 


the  victory  of  Thy  purposes.  Here  let  us 
see  again  the  vital  and  eternal  things 
that  are  stronger  than  the  noise  of  the 
world. 

Quicken  our  love  of  America  that  we 
may  see  the  shining  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic both  as  a  heritage  and  a  trust. 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  in  our 
common  life  with  all  its  sordid  failures, 
and  in  the  aspirations  of  men  for  better 
things  and  for  a  fairer  world,  which,  at 
last,  must  burn  away  every  barrier  to 
human  brotherhood  as  Thy  kingdom 
comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  all  the 
earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1968.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10790)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
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health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  hy  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones;    and 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  tor 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  1968  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  <H.R.  10790)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  pubhc  health  from 
radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  when  reported  by  that 
committee,  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and,  pursuant  to  the  above  request,  was 
first  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, thereafter  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Veterans'    Administration    (with    an   accom- 
panying report)  dated  March  21,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Desalting  op  Sea  and  Brackish 
Waters 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on 
the  operations  of  the  Department  regarding 
the  desaltmg  of  sea  and  brackish  waters,  and 
to  provide  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lu- 
.sular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Hazardous  Radiation   Act  of  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  radiation  emissions  from  elec- 
tronic products  (With  an  accompanying 
paper);  by  unanimous  consent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  thereafter  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  followins  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Comnultee 
on  Public  Works: 

Meriwether  Lewis  Clark  Tyler,  of  New  York. 
to  be  alternate  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
.\ppalachlan  Regional  Commission. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to   the   transaction  of  routine 
morning     business     be     limited     to     3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of    Proposed    FACiLrriES    of    Army 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), Department  of  Defense,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  location,  nature,  and  es- 
timated cost  of  an  additional  facilities  proj- 
ect proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The    33d    Annual    Report    of   the    Federal 
Communications   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  33d  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  contract  for  construction  of  a 
veterans  hospital  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read   the  first  time,   and,   by 
unanimous    consent,    the    second    time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3203.      A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bechu 
B.inerjea,  his  wife  Pushpalata  Banerjea.  and 
their   children.   Binapani.   Sukla.    Jaya,   and 
T.irak;   to  the  Commiltee-^n  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3204.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of   1954  so  .is  to  t.ix  the  undis- 
tributed cariiins?s  and  profits  of  foreign  cor- 
porations controlled  by  U.S.  persons;  and 

S.  3205.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  exclusion  Ironi 
■TOSS  income  of  certain  income  earned  out- 
side the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  ,     ^ 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Clark,   Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Lausche,   Mr.   MAONrsoN,   Mr.  Met- 
CALF.    Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.   Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  I  : 
S.  3206.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works 
and  to  the  conduct  of  water  pollution  control 
research,  ;.nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss): 
S  3207  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  3208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  certain  patents  of  persons  who 
served  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  lieading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  3209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  .August 
25,  1959  (73  Stat.  420t,  pertaining  to  the  iil- 
(airs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr   FONG; 
S.  3210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelina  T. 
Reyes:  to  the  Committee  on  tive  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  32li.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PulMlc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  lor  the  protection  oi 
the  public   health  from  radiation  emissions 
from  electronic  products;  by  unanliuouE  con- 
sent,   relcrred    to   the   Committee   on    Com- 
merce, when  reported  by  that  Committee,  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  relating 
to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  321'i.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  control,  regulate,  and  manage 
fish    and    wildlife    within    their    territorial 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  feparate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.J.  Kes.  157.  Joint    resolution    to    .>^upple- 
ment  Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Anairs. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  3206— INTRODUCTION  OF  WATER 
QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1968— NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr 
Kennedy  of  Mas.sachusetts,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  the  Presidents  proposed  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968. 

Primarilv  this  legislation  is  directed 
toward  making  available  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  .sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants.  As  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  is  aware,  in  1966  the 
Congress  unanimously  enacted  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  which  authorized 
S3.4  billion  over  4  years  for  the  Federal 
.share  of  the  construction  cost  of  com- 
munity waste  treatment  facilities. 

Of  the  S450  million  which  was  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1968,  only  S203  mil- 
lion was  made  available.  The  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  requested  only 
$225  million  compared  to  an  authorized 
amount  of  S700  million. 

The  request  was  sufficiently  below  t:ie 
authorization  to  the  extent  that  the  mas- 
sive water  iwllution  construction  back- 
log is  not  being  diminished.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  amount 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  even 
be  adequate  to  keep  up  with  new  de- 
mand. 

The  President,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terior  Udall,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  are  equally  as  aware  of 
this  critical  situation  as  are  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  awareness  is  evi- 
denced in  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  President  Is  calling  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  extricate  the  Nation  from  the 
financial  bind  slowing  our  water  pollu- 
tion fight.  Essentially  this  new  approach 
provides  a  method  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  enter  Into  long-term 
contract  commitments  to  make  principal 
and  Interest  pajTnents  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  to  meet  the  construction 
cost  of  waste  treatment  works.  Implicit 
In  this  approach  is  the  basic  concept  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
control  of  pollution  rests  with  State  and 
local  government. 

Under  this  proposal  a  local  public  body 
will  sell  bonds  in  an  amount  equal  to 
both  the  Federal  and  the  local  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  waste  treatment  plant.  The 
Federal  Government  will  repay,  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  principal  and  interest 
associated  with  the  Federal  share. 

There  are  several  imlque  features  of 
this  legislation  which  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate : 

First.  The  program  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  serve  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  or  areas  of  125,000  people 
or  more. 

Second.  The  appropriate  local  public 
body  having  jurisdiction  over  the  treat- 
ment work  would  be  requested  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  revenue  producing  user 
charges  in  order  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  the  bonds  and  assure  a  systematic 
method  of  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  those  bonds. 

Parentlietically,  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
waive  the  requirement  if  it  would  not 
serve  to  "improve  the  financial  capabil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  the  waste  treatment 
system." 

Third.  Bonds  sold  by  a  public  body  to 
carry  out  the  piuTXJses  of  this  act  would 
not  be  tax  exempt.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  public 
body  a  siun  equal  to  any  difference  in  in- 
terest costs  associated  with  the  absence 
of  tax  exemption. 

PVjurth.  The  Federal  Government 
would  guarantee  the  entire  cost  of  the 
bond  issue,  and 

Fifth.  The  contractee  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  conditions  similar  to  those 
set  forth  in  the  existing  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  compre- 
hensive plans,  state  approval,  and  water 
quality  standards. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also  in- 
cludes authorization  for  appropriation  of 
interest  payments  which  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  authorization  contained 
in  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  and 
contains  a  technical  revision  of  the  re- 
search section  of  the  act  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authorization  for  that  section. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  re- 
quest and  receive,  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  any  funds  which  he 
intended  to  commit  to  this  program. 

In  other  words,  assuming  that  $225 
million  of  this  year's  authorization  Is 


available  for  the  regular  grant  program, 
$475  million  would  remain  available  for 
the  new  contract  approach. 

The  Secretary  could  not  obligate  or  ex- 
pend any  of  the  remaining  $475  million 
authorized  without  receiving  enactment 
of  an  act  providing  for  such  obligation 
and  expenditures.  If  the  Congress  should 
determine  that  the  full  $475  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1969  should  be 
made  available,  the  Secretary  can  then 
contract  with  municipalities  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works.  The 
Federal  share  of  such  work  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  $475  million  nor 
fcliall  any  State  receive  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  available  amount  in  any 
one  year. 

The  advantage  of  this  program  over 
the  existing  grant  process  would  be  that 
the  Secretarj-  need  not  spend  the  entire 
amount  in  the  given  year  of  appropria- 
tion. He  would  be  making  principal  and 
interest  payments  over  the  30-year  life  of 
the  bond  issue.  Thus,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  to  borrow  that 
$475  million  except  as  funds  were  re- 
quired to  meet  payments  on  principal. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  merits 
early  consideration  by  the  Congress.  It 
appears  to  have  the  basic  ingredients 
which  will  be  required  if  we  are  to  move 
ahead  with  our  water  pollution  control 
program.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  mov- 
ing ahead  with  that  program,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
will  commence  its  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation on  April  9  and  continue  through 
April  11. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  cordially 
invited  to  present  testimony  on  this  bill 
on  April  9. 1  would  deeply  appreciate  the 
counsel  of  my  colleagues  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3206)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  water  pollution  control  research, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


/  3208— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  PATENT  TERM  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  extension  of  certain  patents 
of  persons  who  have  served  honorably 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bUl 
is  not  at  all  unique.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  always  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
sacrifices  which  servicemen  are  asked  to 
make  in  insuring  our  continuous  de- 
fense. Likewise,  we  have  been  constantly 
alert  to  developing  ways  through  which 
these  sacrifices  might  be,  at  least  par- 
tially, ameliorated. 

My  bill  would  extend  to  veterans  the 


opportunity  of  being  granted  extensions 
for  patents  which  their  call  to  military 
service  has  prevented  them  from  fairly 
and  fully  exploiting.  It  gives  to  veterans 
no  more  advantage  than  Is  now  enjoyed 
by  those  holders  of  patents  who  are  not 
being  asked  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  their  country. 

Precedents  for  granting  this  oppor- 
tunity have  been  well  established.  Fol- 
lowing both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  Congress  passed  legislation  providing' 
the  returning  veterans  with  this  same 
privilege.  Under  present  circumstances. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  only  right  thra 
this  privilege  should  be  made  available 
once  again. 

The  bill  proposes  no  giveaway.  To  be 
eligible,  a  veteran  must  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged.  In  addition,  he  must 
also  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner  on  Patents 
that  his  military  service  had  indeed 
"substantially  reduced"  any  benefits  he 
might  have  been  able  to  receive  from  his 
patent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  also  that  the 
bill  would  not  grant  such  extensions 
automatically.  Its  sole  function  would  be 
only  to  authorize  their  being  made.  The 
ultimate  burden  of  proof  in  the  matter 
would  be  the  obligation  of  the  veteran 
himself.  Consequently,  ,  the  bill  would 
entail  no  cost  what.soever  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  reauthorization  of 
such  patent  extensions  to  eligible  vet- 
erans, the  present  bill  does  include  two 
"innovations."  Unlike  either  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, my  proposal  would  not  be  lim- 
ited in  application  only  to  those  who 
served  during  specifically  designated 
years.  All  veterans  who  have  not  bene- 
fited under  previous  similar  bills  would 
be  eligible  in  the  future. 

A  second  feature  not  included  in  past 
legislation  is  that  a  veteran,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  could  count  as  "active 
service"  all  time  which  elapses  between 
his  Initial  induction  into  the  armed 
services  and  his  final  honorable  dis- 
charge. This  portion  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, seeks  to  extend  coverage  to  those 
imfortunate  veterans  who,  having  been 
wrongly  judged  have  been  forced  to  live 
under  the  discriminating  shadow  of  a 
less  than  honorable  discharge  until  able 
to  have  such  judgment  reversed  and 
their  honor  restored. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  never  hope  to 
repay  our  servicemen  adequately  for 
their  many  sacrifices  or  for  the  irretriev- 
able interruptions  to  their  lives  and 
careers.  This  bill  seeks  only  to  further 
implement  our  conviction  that  the  vet- 
eran deserves  an  opportunity  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  the  rest  of  us  con- 
stantly enjoy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3208)  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  certain  patents 
of  persons  who  served  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bath,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 
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S.  3308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectloa 
1  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  exteMlon  of  the  terms  of  certain  patenta 
of  person*  who  served  In  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  n,"  approved  June  30,  1950  (64  Stat. 
316),  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ., 

"Any  person  who  Is  the  Inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  an  Invention  or  discovery  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  to  him  during  his  per- 
formance of  active  service   In   the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  result- 
ing in  an  honorable  discharge  and  who  has 
not  received  a  patent  extension  under  any 
previous  Act,  and  who  during  such  service 
was  not  receiving  Income  from  said  patent 
or  patented  invention  or  discovery,  or  whose 
income  therefrom  was  substantially  reduced 
as  a  result  of  his  said  service,  may  obtain  an 
extension  of  his  patent  for  the  term  specified 
herein,    upon   appUcatlon    to    the    Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  within  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  such  service,  which- 
ever Is  later,  and  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  period  of  exten- 
sion of  such  patent  shall  be  a  further  term 
from    the    expiration    of    the    original    term 
thereof  equalling  the  length  of  the  said  serv- 
ice  during  which   his  patent   was   In   force, 
but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  a  period  equal 
to  the  term  of  the  original  patent.  Any  period 
of  time   required  following  said   service   to 
obtain   recognition   of   the   right   of   such   a 
person  to  an  honorable  discharge  shall  be 
considered  part  of  such  service." 

Section  5  of  said  Act  is  amended  by  rtnk- 
ing  out  "(a)  No"  and  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 


S     3211— INTRODUCTION    OF    PRO- 
POSED RADIATION  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S.  3211) 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  when  reported  by  that 
committee,  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


S  3212— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  MANAGEMENT  BY 
THE  STATES  OF  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, today,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  present 
dispute  between  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  over  resident  species  of  fish 
and  wUdlife  on  Federal  lands.  I  will  at  a 
later  time  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  the  great  need 
for  its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3212)  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  control,  regulate, 
and  manage  fish  and  wUdllfe  within  their 
territorial  boundaries,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fammin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  157— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JODTT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  TITLE  TO 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  LOWER 
BRULE  AND  CROW  CREEK  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  supplement  Public  Law  87- 
734  and  Public  Law  87-735,  which  took 
certain  lands  in  the  Lower  Brule  and 
Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservations  in  South 
Dakota. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
the  Missouri  River  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  the  taking  of  a  great 
amount  of  land  previously  not  Inundated 
by  water  and  In  many  respects  most  pro- 
ductive. Amounts  suballocated  to  non- 
trust  interests  were  withheld  from  dis- 
tribution because  of  the  uncertainty  over 
whether  the  owners  of  those  Interests 
were  intended  to  be  compensated  from 
the  negotiated  price  or  whether  they 
were  intended  to  be  compensated  in 
some  other  way. 

There  are  15  tracts  of  nontinist  land 
owned  by  16  persons  or  their  heiis.  The 
amounts  are  $1,185.42  on  the  Lower  Brule 
Reservation  and  $8,125.34  on  the  Crow 
Creek  Reservation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommends  payment  to  these 
individual  Indians  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  The  Government  took  the  entire 
interest  in  the  land,  not  merely  the  trust 
interest,  and  the  negotiated  price  was 
based  upon  appraisal  schedules  that  in- 
cluded all  ownership  interests.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  divide  the  negotiated 
price  among  all  ownership  interests. 

Second.  In  any  event,  the  total  amounts 
withheld  from  distribution  are  too  small 
to  be  allocated  now  among  all  of  the 
other  ownership  interests. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  157)  to 
supplement  Public  Law  87-734  and  Pub- 
lic Law  87-735  which  took  title  to  certain 
lands  in  the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGovERN,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL 
HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  19. 
1968.  and  ending  May  25.  1968,  as  "Na- 
tional Halibut  Week."  In  addition,  the 
resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Last  year  I  presented  a  similar  pro- 
posal and  an  effort  was  made  by  every- 
one interested  in  this  valuable  resource  to 
pay  honor  to  this  natural  marine  wealth 
from  the  sea,  and  pay  due  resiwct  to  tho.<=e 
who  harvest  and  process  this  excellent 
protein  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Halibut  Fishermen's  Wives  Asso- 
ciation, based  at  Seattle,  has  regularly 
conducted  interesting  events  and  festivi- 
ties during  the  annual  Halibut  Week,  and 
are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  their 
good  work  in  calling  attention  to  the 
healthfid  benefits  and  tasty  succulence 
of  tills  fine  product  from  the  sea. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  under 
the  lule.  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  651  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  65 
RcMlicd  by  the  Senate  tthc  Houw  of 
Rcprfscntatnes  concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  seven-day 
Ijerlod  beginning  May  19.  1968.  ;.nd  endmg 
May  25.  1968,  as  •National  Halibut  Week" 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonle.s  and  activities. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  OP  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iS.  Con.  Res.  66);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S,  Con.  Res,  63 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Reprenentatnes  con<rurrfng) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
committee  on  Aging  six  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, entitled  -Lonc-Range  Program  and  Re- 
search Needs  in  Aging  ;.nd  Related  FKlds. ' 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
150)  to  designate  the  month  of  May  1968 
as  "National  Arthritis  Month"  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT  - 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.   C4  1 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  ame.ndrnrr.ts. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  266)  to  provide  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  Members  of  tl.e  Son- 
ate  and  officers  and  employees  of  tiie 
Senate,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  en  t;ie 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMtNTS    NOS.    642    THROUGH    C57 

Mr  DIRKSEN  submitted  16  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
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to  Senate  Resolution  266.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    658 


Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
Resolution  266.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3149 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
all  interested  persons  and  organizations 
that,  beginning  April  24,  1968,  tYte  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  S.  3149,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  joint  industry  promo- 
tion of  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  committee  or  a  joint  board  em- 
powered to  interpret  provisions  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  or  sub- 
iiuttln£(.A  statement  on  this  bill  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  counsel,  Mr. 
Robert  Harris,  at  room  4230,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


VIETNAM:    A   CRISIS  OP 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  clergymen  in  my 
State  of  Montana,  the  Reverend  Don  W. 
Hamilton,  of  Christ  Methodist  Church, 
Great  Palls,  Mont.,  preached  a  sermon 
on  February  25,  1968.  entitled  "Viet- 
ruim:  A  Crisis  of  Conscience."  It  is  a 
sermon  which  represents  the  thoughts 
of  a  very  concerned  Christian  minister 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
mon be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vittnam:  a  Crisis  of  Conscience 

(By    Don    W.    Hamilton,    Christ    Methodist 

Church) 

Scripture:  Psalm  146 

Luke  12;  54-56  "He  also  said  to  the  multi- 
tudes, 'When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the 
west,  you  say  at  once.  "A  shower  is  coming;" 
and  so  It  happens.  And  when  you  see  the 
south  wind  blowing,  you  say,  "There  will  be 
scorching  heat;"  and  It  happens.  You  hypo- 
crites! You  know  how  to  interpret  the  ap- 
pearance of  earth  and  sky;  but  why  do  you 
not  know  how  to  interpret  the  present 
time?' " 

The  Christian  Gospel  is  relevant  to  all 
of  life.  There  is  no  aspect  of  life  to  which 
the  Gospel  does  not  bring  its  word  of  grace 
and  of  Judgment.  This  is  true  whether  It  is 
our  individual  lives  we  are  talking  about  or 
our  social  lives.  The  last  few  weeks  I  have 
tried  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  concerns 
about  two  of  the  social  issues  of  our  day  to 
which  I  believe  the  Gospel  speaks:  the  race 
issue  and  the  morality  issue.  And  this  morn- 
ing I  turn  to  another  of  the  issues  which 
has  the  attention  of  every  one  of  us  each 
day:  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  speak  on  this 
issue  with  some  fear  and  trembling,  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  am  very  fallible.  I  know 
that  my  knowledge  is  limited,  but  I  must 
speak  my  conviction.  I  cannot  help  but 
preach  this  sermon!  I  hope  that  you  will 
recognize  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself  and 
not  for  anyone  else,  but  I  would  welcome 
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your  response,  your  queetions,  your  ideas 
whether  your  response  is  negative  or  positive 
to  what  I  say. 

I  feel  that  I  must  spetiM.  on  this  issue  be- 
cause the  Gospel  is  relevant  to  all  of  life, 
and  so  often  in  the  church  we  take  the 
stand  that  we  must  not  deal  with  anything 
that  Is  controversial.  We  only  make  general 
statements  without  getting  specific.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  dangerous,  for  the  church 
will  lose  its  relevance  unless  we  deal  head 
on  with  the  real  issues  of  life — even  when 
they  are  controversial — even  when  we  may 
make  mistakes  in  what  we  say  and  what  we 
do. 

The  question  of  Vietnam  Is  so  much  a 
common  part  of  our  conversation  now  that 
it  is  difficult  to  put  it  Into  context  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  But  we  remember 
that  It  is  not  something  which  has  grown 
up  overnight.  Our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
has  been  a  growing  fact  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11  when  we  helped  the  French 
regain  their  colony  in  Indo-Chlna.  And  we 
must  remember  that  when  the  French  be- 
came involved  in  the  Indo-Chlna  War  the 
United  States  paid  80  per  cent  of  the  French 
military  bill— about  2'/2  billion  dollars — be- 
tween 1950  and  1954.  It  may  be  ironic  that 
President  Roosevelt  told  his  generals  not  to 
help  the  French  retake  this  land.  He  said 
that  the  French  had  milked  theee  people 
for  over  a  century  and  that  they  deserved 
better  than  French  colonial  rule.  But  we  be- 
came involved,  and  when  the  French  left  we 
gradually  replaced  them  until  now  we  have 
over  a  half  million  of  our  own  men  in 
Vietnam,  and  with  our  allied  forces  there  are 
over  a  million  fighting  men  on  our  side.  We 
remember  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  our 
being  there,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  our 
country  has  been  sincere  in  what  we  have 
tried  to  do. 

Two  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  given  for 
being  there  are:  (1)  We  must  stop  the  com- 
munist movement,  and  this  is  the  place  we 
must  do  it.  This  is  the  place  where  we  draw 
the  line.  We  must  stop  them  because  if  we  do 
not  stop  them  here  we  will  have  to  stop  them 
some  other  place.  (2)  Secondly  we  give  the 
reason  that  we  want  to  show  the  communists 
that  their  so-called  wars  of  liberation  will 
not  work.  We  have  used  a  loosely  defined 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  as  our  moti- 
vation to  get  at  these  broader  reasons.  One 
of  my  deep  concerns  now  as  we  stand  here 
in  1968  is  that  we  have  failed  in  both  of  these 
reasons  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  not  stopped  communism  at  this  point. 
We  have  not  stopped  it;  we  have  not  defeated 
communism,  and  there  would  be  some  Justi- 
fication for  believing  that  it  is  stronger  than 
ever.  And  we  have  not  proven  that  wars  of 
liberation  will  not  work.  Even  if  we  were  to 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
tomorrow,  which  is  doubtful,  they  have  made 
their  point  that  wars  of  liberation  cannot  be 
stopped  by  the  most  powerful  nation  oo 
earth.  There  is  some  evidence  that  we  may 
have  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged 
future  wars  of  liberation  set  off  by  the  com- 
munists. I  believe  that  both  of  these  points 
are  illustrated  by  the  Pueblo  incident  in 
which  North  Korea  stole  our  ship.  The  com- 
munists are  not  dead.  They  are  not  set  back, 
and  they  still  dare  to  lift  their  finger  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  history! 

Yet  we  are  there,  even  though  some  of  our 
national  leaders  admit  that  we  should  never 
have  taken  on  this  war.  Others  suggest  that 
if  our  government  had  known  that  we  were 
going  to  fail  in  these  ways  we  probably  would 
not  have  been  there  with  the  kind  of  com- 
mitment we  now  have.  But  nene  the  less  we 
are  there,  I  am  concerned  about  what  we  will 
ever  see  out  of  this  confilct,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  one  who  has  this  con- 
cern. There  are  some  who  say  that  we  should 
go  in  there  with  all  of  our  force  and  prove 
once  and  for  all  what  our  power  is,  but  the 
world  knows  what  our  power  is.  There  is  no 


doubt  about  that.  Even  the  North  Vietna- 
mese and  Viet  Cong  know  that  we  have  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  could  well  place  a  few  of 
these  and  blow  North  Vietnam  off  the  map, 
and  if  we  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  Viet  Cong 
we  could  even  blow  aputh  Vietnam  off  the 
map.  We  could  thus^Klpe  this  area  out  of 
existence.  We  could  then  lift  our  flag  and  say 
to  the  world:  "Look,  we've  won!  We  beat 
those  dirty,  violent,  cruel  communists!" 
However,  our  leadership,  I  hope,  knows  that 
this  would  not  be  a  victory  after  all  but 
would  actually  be  a  defeat.  If  we  were  to 
follow  this  course  who  could  trust  the 
United  States?  Who  could  deny  that  the 
United  States  is  an  imperialist  nation?  Who 
could  deny  that  the  United  States  is  more 
destructive  and  cruel  than  even  the  com- 
munists? Who  could  afford  our  friendship 
and  protection  if  were  to  destroy  the  future 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam? 

On  the  other  hand,  some  say  that  we 
should  Just  pull  out.  but  if  we  were  to  do 
that  with  all  of  the  lives  that  have  been  lost 
it  would  seem  to  say  to  the  world  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake  and  that  the  lives  were 
lost  in  vain.  This  seems  to  be  too  big  a  price 
to  pay,  so  we  stay  on  and  gradually  increase 
our  forces  hoping  that  the  communists  will 
run  out  of  steam.  Where  will  the  future  go? 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  concerned  with  this 
question.  Personally  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  made  a  big  mistake  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  trying  to  beat  communism  on  this 
ground,  and  I  believe  that  our  refusal  to  ad- 
mit our  mistake  leaves  us  in  a  very  danger- 
ous situation.  To  lose  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Vietnam  would  not  cleanse  the 
death  of  a  single  one  nor  JusUfy  this  war  If, 
indeed,  it  is  a  mistake. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  terrible  cost 
of  this  war  both  in  money  and  lives — a  cost 
which  has  left  us  with  no  clear  victory  In 
our  objectives  at  all.  In  order  to  suggest  the 
cost  of  the  war  I  have  to  use  figures  that  have 
been  released  on  the  news.  They  may  not  be 
completely  accurate,  but  I  have  to  us^  the 
sources  that  are  available.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  the  costs  are  at  least  as  great 
as  the  sources  report.  We  are  now  dropping 
more  tons  of  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  than 
we  did  on  Nazi  Germany  at  the  height  of 
World  War  II.  Figuring  the  cost  of  a  bomb 
at  a  dollar  a  pound  suggests  that  every  B-52 
bomber  drops  $60,000  worth  of  bombs  with 
every  load.  Since  1961  the  enemy  dead  in 
South  Vietnam  are  estimated  at  300,000,  and 
there  have  been  about  72,000  lives  lost  on  the 
allied  side — about  18,000  of  them  Ameri- 
cans. Week  before  last  500  Americans  lost 
their  lives.  Since  1961  close  to  a  half  million 
Vietnamese  have  been  killed.  In  a  little  more 
than  two  decades  there  have  been  about  one 
and  a  half  million  Vietnamese  who  have  lost 
their  lives,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Who 
knows  how  many  refugees  there  actually  are 
in  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  war? 
Estimates  run  from  about  a  million  to  al- 
most three  million.  David  Brinkley  came  out 
with  the  figure  recently  that  every  enemy 
soldier  that  we  kill  costs  us  about  $500,000. 
I  call  that  expensive  killing,  and  even  if  Mr. 
Brinkley  is  off  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or 
so,  it  Is  still  costly.  Right?  And  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  United  States  has  spent 
directly  in  Vietnam  65  billion  dollars  since 
1954.  Much  more  has  been  spent  in  indirect 
expenses  resulting  from  the  war.  No  one  can 
deny  that  this  has  been  a  very  costly  war, 
and  the  figures  that;,  I  have  used  to  sum- 
marize this  cost  do  not  begin  to  show  the 
agony,  the  suffering,  and  the  pain  which 
millions  of  people  have  experienced! 

Considering  this  awesome  cost  of  the  war 
in  lives  and  money — I  mean  all  lives,  not  just 
our  own — I  am  reminded  that  Karl  Marx  in 
Das  Kapital  makes  a^ prediction.  Now  Marx 
was  wrong  In  a  lot,^  his  predictions,  but 
this  one  scares  me.  He  says  that  when  the 
revolution  of  communism  gets  going  it  will 
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spark  brush  fires  all  over  the  world  and  that 
the  big.  powerful  capitalist  nations  will  run 
here  and  there  to  put  them  out.  He  says  that 
this  will  be  good  for  the  communist  cause  In 
the  long  run  of  history  because  the  capitalist 
nation   will   spend   Its   guts.   Its  money,   its 
young  men's  lives,  many  of  its  most  trained 
and  talented  young  men.  Us  energy,  and  its 
commitment  putting  out  the  brush  fires  of 
the  world.   Some  will  say   that  Vietnam   is 
more  than  a  brush  fire,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  only  one  small  corner  or  the  world; 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  we  are  expending 
a    great    amount    of    our    national    energies 
there.  There  are  many  other  corners  of  the 
world  where  brush  fires  could  spring  up  to- 
morrow.  I  wonder   If   the  Russians   are   not 
really  somewhat  pleased   with   our   involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  because  one  little  speck  of 
a  nation  in  the  throes  of  revolution  and  civil 
war  Is  absorbing  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the 
big   powerful,  capitalist  United  States.  Per- 
haps It  would  be  well  for  us  to  read  Karl 
Marx  and  other  communist  strategists,  for 
they  set  forth   the  pattern   that   the  com- 
munists of  today  are  trying  to  follow.  Our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  seems  to  fit  Into  the 
pattern   which    the   communists   believe   to 
be  Inevitable. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  T\-hat  seems  to 
be  a  hardening  of  the  heart  of  the  American 
people.  This  concerns  me  especially  because 
I  see  it  happening  In  myself  at  times.  As  I 
watch  on  television  the  war  unfolding  before 
my  very  eyes,  I  am  disturbed  that  sometimes 
I  am  not  very  shocked  any  more.  I  am  afraid 
that  our  hearts  are  becoming  hardened  in 
this  conflict  to  the  point  where  we  are  In 
danger   of   ioslng   our   sense   of   morality.   I 
am  encouraged  that  some  voices  are  rising 
above   the   platitudes   of   Americanism,   but 
these  voices  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  the 
hearing  of  our  country.  One  sign  that  our 
integrity    and    sense    of    morality    are    in 
danger  Is  the  fart   that  some  of   our  more 
conservative  newspapers  with  respect  to  the 
war  are  beginning  to  call  this  danger  to  our 
attention.   Questioning   and   searching   edi- 
torials about  our  war  behavior  are  now  ap- 
pearing in  our  Great  Falls  paper,  and  if  our 
newspaper  is   not  conservative   it  certainly 
has  not  gone  out  on  a  platform  to  criticize 
the  war.  Yet  It  printed  this  editorial  which 
I  want  to  read: 

"If  the  Associated  Press  report  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  a  city  of  35,000  by  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  did  not  prick  the  conscience 
of  America,  then  probably  nothing  short  of 
nuclear  warfare  will. 

"It  was  a  fanatical  mUitary  move,  an 
American  atrocity.  It  happened  last  week, 
when  approximately  2,500  Viet  Cong  in- 
vaded Ben  Tre.  They  worked  fast,  captured 
the   radio  station,   and   nearly   had   control 

of  the  city.  ._.  ^   »t.  .. 

"Then  the  Allied  top  brass  decided  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  So  with  500- 
pound  bomos.  105-  and  155-mm.  artUlery. 
rockets,  napalm,  and  antipersonnel  bombs, 
American  fighter-bombers  devasted  85  per 
cent  of  Ben  Tre  and  environs. 

"  'We  will  never  know  for  sure  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  who  died,'  Lt.  Col.  James  Dare 
said  'Many  families  are  burled  permanently 
under  the  rubble.'  Much  of  the  city,  espe- 
cially the  poor  residential  dlstrictfi,  was 
leveled  The  man  who  directed  the  aerial 
attack,  MaJ.  Chester  L.  Brown,  said.  'It  is 
always  a  pity  about  the  civilians.  They  don  t 
know  where  to  hide.' 

"It  sounds  more  like  callous  genocide 
than  benevolent  Cefense  of  a  nation's  people. 
America  cannot  Justify  Ben  Tre's  corpse,  a 
rubble  desert  in  a  Jungle.  As  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  said,  "The  mind 
boggles  at  the  paradox  of  tearing  apart  what 
we  have  undertaken  to  defend." 

"America  is  disgracing  Itself  with  the 
fruits  of  its  apparent  philosophy,  'better 
dead  than  red.'  "  (reprinted  from  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune) 


This  incident  Is  only  one  of  hundreds 
which  are  beginning  to  come  to  light  of 
United  States  terror  tacUcs,  yet  will  the 
American  people  come  to  accept  wholesale 
slaughter  such  as  Justified?  It  la  my  con- 
cern that  because  of  the  seeming  stalemate 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  we  may  become 
desperate  enough  to  Justify  this  kind  of 
atrocity  conimitted  by  our  people.  In  fact, 
as  it  comes  to  light,  we  may  have  already 
been  iustifvlng  the  kind  of  genocide  that 
we  fought  World  War  II  to  prevent.  I  do 
not  blame  our  American  military  men  and 
boys  who  have  been  called  into  battle.  I 
do  not  blame  them  as  individuals.  We  are 
all  to  blame.  We  all  help  to  support  this 
war  in  some  wav,  and  it  concerns  me  deeply 
that  as  a  people  we  may  be  losing  our  soul 
In  this  conflict! 

I  have  another  concern,  too.  which  is 
closelv  related  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  as  Americans  could  find 
ourselves  slipping  more  and  more  toward  a 
totahtarian  state.  One  of  the  danger  signals 
is  the  fact  that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
is  an  administration  decision,  not  an  act  of 
Congress  To  be  sure  Congress  has  paid  the 
bills  but  Congress  did  not  declare  this  war. 
The  president  and  his  advisers  have  commit- 
ted more  than  a  half  million  of  our  men 
in  the  fourth  major  war  in  this  century. 
The  administration  has  doggedly  moved 
ahead  assuming  an  almost  dictatorial  force 
of  power.  Yes,  Congress  could  have  applied 
the  brakes  or  at  least  assumed  it?  con- 
EtituUonal  authority  to  decide  when  we  wUl 
fight  a  war.  But  Congress  has  not  done  so, 
and  it  frightens  me  to  see  the  administra- 
tion with  so  much  power. 

Another  danger  signal,  I  believe,  is  the 
increase  of  power  by  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  our  nation.  Our  defense  spend- 
ing has  thrown  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional energies  off  balance,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  could  help  lead  us  to  totalitarian 
statehood.  It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  talk 
about  democracy— government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  "iet 
for' all  of  our  talk  we  are  increasingly  gear- 
ing our  national  life  to  the  dictates  of  the 
military   and   industrial   alliance. 

I  have  shared  with  you  this  morning  some 
of  my  concerns  about  the  war  in  Vietnani. 
Now  I  want  to  suggest  that  as  Christians  and 
as  Americans  we  have  great  responsibilities 
I  know  that  as  we  consider  a  problem  as  vast 
as    Vietnam— regardless    of    our    views— we 
tend  to  feel  helnless.  However,  we  are  with- 
out excuse.  Fo'  one  thing  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  become  as  informed  as  we  possib  y 
can  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  learn  the    acts 
and  then  to  face  them  honestly  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We   cannot 
afford  to  sit  back  and  relax  in  the  face  of  this 
issue.  And  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  comfortable  with  the  killing  and  suffer- 
ing in  Vietnam.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  at  moral  ease  so  that  our  hearts  be- 
come hardened.  We  must  become  Involved  in 
the  poUtical  life  cf  our  community  and  na- 
tion   We  must  make  our  feelings  known  in 
every  way  that  we  can.  The  American  people 
can  assert  its  authority  if  we  will  take  up  our 
role  as  individual  citizens. 

I  believe  that  we  can  beat  communism, 
but  we  cannot  win  by  employing  their 
method  of  terror  and  war.  We  must  compete 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  humanity  in- 
stead of  destroying  those  whom  we  would  save 
from  communism.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  challenge  Is  for  the  long  haul  which  will 
take  us  into  the  next  century.  And  we  must 
be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  our  precious 
pride.  We  must  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  our 
impossible  position  In  Vietnam  and  be  will- 
ing to  lose  face  if  necessary.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  risks,  to  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward negoUation  buch  as  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing. Finally  we  must  refuse  to  put  our  real 
faith  and  trust  In  the  weapon*  of  destruction 


which  we  possess  .  nd  put  our  trust  In  jus- 
tice in  life,  in  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Tlie  cha,- 
lenge  is  awe.'.ome,  but  It  could  well  be  in  the 
challenge  of  life  or  death  for  our  world.  What 
will  be  your  response? 


POLICY  TESTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Balitmore  Sun,  en- 
titled 'PoUcy  Testing,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exliibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  last 
several  sentences,  relative  to  Vietnam: 
This  is  not  a  case  of  choosing  between 
Maying  In  or  pulling  out.  It  is  a  case  ot  lock- 
in?"  ;it  all  aspects  of  a  national  dilemma  while 
a  rational,  workable  policy  i.s  being  decided 

upon. 

Exhibit  1 

IFroni  t!:ic  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  21.  1908) 
PoLicT  Testing 
The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  the  country's  major  problem  for  a  long 
time,  and  It  now  is  the  major  political  issue. 
This  is  a  wholesome  development.  The  vigor- 
ous national  debate  which  Is  promised  by 
the  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  candidacies 
rtmong  the  Democrats  and  by  the  Nixon  and 
Rockeleller  contest  among  the  Republicims 
should  help  to  develop  and  clarify  alterna- 
tives toward  the  Johnson  Administration's 
actions  so  that  the  nation  can  come  to  some 
dccis.on  on  questions  which  confuse  :.nd 
trouble  so  many  citizens. 

This  is  a  test  of  the  intelligence  nnd  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people,  rather  i;ian 
of  their  will.  No  one  who  has  examined  the 
record  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
half  centurv,  for  example,  can  doubt  the  will 
of  the  people  to  face  hard  tasks  and  act  vith 
great  endurance  and  skill  under  pressure. 
The  performance  of  the  young  men  wearing 
the  American  uniform  in  Vietnam  is  only 
the  latest  example  of  this. 

But   quite   rightlv   the   people   demand   a 
voice    in    the    shaping    of    national    policy. 
When  they  are  convinced  that  our  policy  is 
right,    thev    will   support    it.    as   they    have 
demonstrated    many    times.    Tlie    American 
people  have  grown  more  perceptive  with  each 
generation— better     informed,     more      ron- 
cerned   more  discriminating  in  their  political 
Judgments.  They  know  the  ins  i.nd  outs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  more  thoroughly  than 
they  have  known  such  details  cf  other  wars. 
The  Johnson  Administration's  policy  now 
is  being  tested  in  the  harsh,  revealing  :ipht 
of  political  debate.  The  debate  is  developing 
in  large  part  because  of  the  flaws  in  the  Ad- 
ministraUon's  policy  which  have  been  pain- 
fully revealed  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
and  because  of  the  continuing  national  un- 
certainty and  confusion  over  such  points  as 
our  commitments  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
treaty,  our  support  oi  un  ineffective  govern- 
rnent  in  South  Vietnam,  our  broad  [XjUcy  ob- 
jectives throughout  the  world  and  our  atti- 
tude toward  a  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam 
short  of  a  military  victory.  This  is  not  a  c»se 
of   choosing   between   staying   in   or    rull-"''? 
out.  It  is  a  case  of  looking  at  all  aspects  of  a 
national  dilemma  while  a  rational,  workable 
policy  is  being  decided  upon. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM  AND 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  ■:he 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional  Contract   Management   Associa- 
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tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fifth  Space 
Congress  of  the  Canaveral  Council  of 
Technical  Societies,  met  in  conference 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  13  and  14, 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

In  attendance  at  this  conference  were 
many  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  legal 
authorities  in  the  field  of  space,  together 
with  outstanding  physicists  and  scien- 
tists. 

On  Thursday,  March  14,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  luncheon 
gathering  on  the  subject  of  "American 
Space  Program  Will  Greatly  Benefit 
Agriculture."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  great  future  in  this  field  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson  to  the 

Space    Age    Law    Conference,    Cape    Ken- 
nedy,'March  14,  1968 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be 
with  you  here  today.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  making  this  visit 
to  Cape  Kennedy  possible.  I  have  been  in- 
terested In  our  space  program  for  a  long 
time,  but  until  now  I  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Cape. 

After  following  so  many  dramatic  flights 
on  television  and  in  the  press  during  the  past 
few  years,  it  is  a  most  interesting  experience 
to  be  able  to  come  down  and  see  where  so 
much  history  is  being  made.  I  must  say  that 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  great  facilities  at 
Cape  Kennedy — particularly  the  Vehicle  As- 
sembly Building  and  Complex  39 — have  made 
an  impression  I  will  carry  with  me  for  the 
rost  of  my  life. 

When  I  was  talking  recently  with  my 
long-time  friend.  Jim  Webb,  about  speaking 
to  you  here  today,  I  must  admit  I  was  a  bit 
puzzled  about  what  I  should  talk  about — 
especially  to  such  a  distinguished  and 
learned  audience  such  as  this  one.  I  simply 
could  not  feature  a  Kansas  wheat  farmer 
telling  space  experts  all  about  space. 

For  example,  the  Space  Treaty  that  was 
signed  a  few  months  ago  is  clearly  an  ex- 
tremely important  document.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  great  many 
speeches — both  here  at  this  conference  and 
possibly  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
However.  I  will  leave  its  discussion  to  the 
legal  experts — except  for  reading  you  a  short 
Item  that  sheds  some  human  light  on  the 
problem. 

"A  gruff,  wrinkled  Cheyenne  Indian  by 
the  name  of  John  Wooden  Legs  from  Lame 
Deer.  Montana,  was  attending  a  session  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty to  which  he  belongs.  A  witness  urged  the 
commission  to  press  for  less  spending  on 
space  travel  and  more  on  curing  rural  pov- 
erty. Mr.  Wooden  Legs  interrupted:  'If  they 
find  Indians  on  the  moon,  tell  them  not  to 
make  a  treaty!'"  he  said. 

Now  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  my  attention  to  outer  space. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  know  the  I>resident  also 
welcomed  that  opportunity  during  a  recent 
speech.  He  told  his  aides  confidently  that  as 
far  as  he  knew,  outer  space  was  the  one  place 
where  thereNvasn't  anyone  mad  at  him. 

Since  my  native  state  of  Kansas  Is  proud 
to  be  the  agricultural  heart  of  the  nation, 
ar.d  since  I  myself  am  a  farmer  and  rancher, 
the  subject  of  what  the  Space  Age  can  do  to 
help  the  farmer  is  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  me.  There  Is  an  old  saying,  "If  you  give  a 
m,in  food  you  feed  his  hunger,  but  if  you 
teach  him  how  to  grow  food  you  solve  the 
problem  of  famine". 


The  continuing  progress  of  our  nation  in 
trying  to  solve  the  age  old  problems  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  and  disease  simply  cannot 
be  achieved  if  we  neglect  the  basic  strength 
of  our  national  economy — the  advancing 
frontier  of  technology.  The  basic  point  to 
remember  is  not  whether  this  nation  can 
have  its  space  program — meet  the  crisis  in 
the  cities  and  light  a  controversial  war  in 
Vietnam — btit  rather  how  we  can  possibly 
solve  these  problems  unless  we  push  ahead 
into  the  frontiers  of  technology. 

Just  as  the  farmer  in  Kansas  today  has 
fully  accepted  the  telephone-radio-televl- 
slon-automobile-airplane-sophisticated  farm 
machinery — the  products  of  modern  chemis- 
try—  all  the  miracles  of  modern  science  in 
agriculture — as  part  of  his  daily  life,  he  will 
also  come  to  find  that  space  age  technology 
will  be  an  accepted  and  unquestioned  part 
of  his  everyday  concepts  and  uses. 

To  men  In  agriculture,  the  Earth  Resources 
Observation  Satellite  program  is  a  most  ex- 
citing one.  It  will  provide  us  with  new  abil- 
ity to  improve  harvests — prevent  crop  dis- 
eases—  attack  air  and  water  pollution — in- 
ventory our  agricultural  resources — and  per- 
haps even  control  floods.  Frankly.  I  think  this 
program  alone  would  Justify  all  that  the 
space  effort  is  costing! 

Let  us  briefly  iOOk  at  some  of  the  more 
recent  and  exciting  developments.  The  pros- 
pect of  improving  weather  forecasting  by 
satellite  is  most  promising. 

Those  of  us  from  the  rural  heartland  of 
America  are  keenly  aware  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  riches  this  nation  has  in  its 
farmlands — its  forests — its  minerals — and  its 
rivers  and  streams.  We  appear  concerned  only 
about  what  we  can  see  and  measure  and 
space   seems   to   some   of   us   rather   remote. 

However,  a  close  look  at  space  and  the 
space  satellite  indicates  that  space  holds 
much  promise  for  those  of  us  here  on  earth. 
It  just  may  be  that  we  will  learn  more  about 
the  earth  on  which  we  live  by  going  into 
space  than  from  being  right  here  on  terra 
tirma. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  a  program— its  Earth  Re- 
.=ources  Program — which  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion. It  IS  too  e;\rly  to  accurately  access  its 
worth,  but  if  the  practical  application  of 
weather  and  communication  satellites — in 
the  strikingly  short  period  of  ten  years — can 
be  used  as  an  example,  we  may  see  a  whole 
new  concept  of  resource  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  use — and  even  discovery — 
unveiled  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  program  is  designed  with  the  idea 
that  our  space  vehicles  do  not  always  need 
to  be  looking  outward  at  the  moon  and 
planets  and  stars.  They  have  also  given  us  a 
valuable  new  tool  to  learn  more  about  our 
own  planet. 

In  agriculture,  for  example,  we  have  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  develop  appli- 
cations of  new  space  technology.  Techniques 
and  procedures  are  already  being  developed 
to  fly  instruments — called  remote  sensors — 
in  Sateillites  which  will  permit  rapid  assess- 
ment cf  our  forest,  our  range  land,  and  our 
cultivated  areas.  From  such  assessments  we 
can  better  utilize  and  control  our  plant — 
our  soil — and  our  water  resources. 

Remote  sensors  in  the  form  of  special  in- 
frared cameras  cin  serve  as  an  excellent  tool 
in  assessing  crop  damage  that  today  is  often 
one  of  our  major  agricultural  problems. 

Infrared  photography,  for  example,  can 
make  clearly  visible  such  things  as  the 
amount  of  salts  occurring  in  soils  where  crop 
damage  is  being  caused  by  excess  salinity. 

Similarly,  by  means  of  these  and  other 
types  of  remote  sensors  by  human  operators 
in  space,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  in- 
tensity of  other  kinds  of  light  waves  re- 
flected from  various  surfaces.  These  special 
cameras  can  record  them  on  film  with  great 
accuracy.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine   the    conditions    of    crops — detect    dis- 


eased trees  in  a  forest — or  even  help  predict 
when  the  spring  run-off  will  take  place  from 
melting  snow  In  a  mountain  region. 

For  geological  purposes,  space  photography 
has  many  advantages  such  as  the  unique 
perspective  it  affords— the  rapid  coverage 
that  is  possible,  and  particularly,  the  new 
information  that  can  be  gained  about  remote 
or  poorly  mapped  areas.  A  specific  example 
that  NASA  scientists  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion is  a  photograph  taken  during  an  early 
Gemini  flight.  It  depicts  an  area  of  Northern 
Mexico  taken  from  an  altitude  of  about  110 
miles,  and  it  shows  clearly  a  large  volcanic 
field  that  even  the  latest  geological  maps  of 
the  area  had  indicated  very  poorly. 

Infrared  photography  can  even  be  used  to 
detect  forest  fires,  and  to  determine  their 
size   and  the  directions  they  are  moving. 

One  series  of  pictures — a  Pire  Map  of  the 
Sun  Dance  Mountain — was  made  last  f.ill 
during  a  forest  fire  in  the  Kamlksu  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Idaho.  The  photography  was 
done  at  night  with  an  Infrared  scanner 
through  very  dense  smoke,  at  an  altitude 
of  12.000  feet.  The  fire  spread  over  a  six-mile 
front— was  24  miles  long — and  destroyed 
57.000  acres  of  heavy  timber.  The  photo- 
graphs show  clearly  even  the  spot  fires  burn- 
ing outside  the  main  perimeter,  and  demon- 
strate extremely  well  the  value  of  fire  detec- 
tion by  this  method. 

Some  very  interesting  photographs  of 
earth  have  been  taken  by  NASA's  Applica- 
tions Technology  Satellites — popularly 
known  as  the  ATS  series.  One  Interesting 
view,  taken  last  November,  clearly  shows  the 
effluent  of  the  Amazon  River  Into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  From  It  the  experts  have  been 
able  to  tell  many  things,  Including  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  valu- 
able top  soil  and  natiu-al  fertilizer  being  lost. 

Another  approach  now  under  study  in- 
volves the  use  of  radar,  which  appears  to  be 
extremely  promising  for  mapping  and 
geologic  exploration.  For  example,  several 
geologic  faults  in  Eureka  County,  Nevada, 
were  identified  for  the  first  time  by  using 
this  methodology.  Faults,  I  might  add,  are 
frequently  the  locations  of  valuable  mineral 
deposits. 

These  examples  are  just  a  few  of  the  po- 
tential economical  beneficial  applications 
which  NASA's  Investigations  indicate  may 
best  be  done  on  a  large-scale,  large-area 
basis  by  satellite. 

This  year  the  agency  Is  continuing  studies 
which  were  initiated  several  years  ago  to 
compare  the  costs  of  acquiring  and  using 
satellite  data  with  those  of  ground-based 
systems. 

The  results  obtained  so  far  show  that  sat- 
ellite systems  would  be  superior  and  possibly 
cheaper  than  aircraft  in  acquiring  much  ol 
the  data  now  used.  It  is  also  clear  that  a 
vastly  Increased  flow  of  accurate  and  timely 
information  about  our  natural  and  cultural 
■  resources  should  be  developed.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  rapidly  rising  population  and 
greatly  increased  resource  consumption, 
these  data  are  needed  to  provide  in  the  near 
future  an  improved  basis  for  discovery — pro- 
duction— conservation — and  distribution  of 
our  available  resources. 

Because  of  these  unique  advantages,  the 
analysis  and  use  of  satellite  acquired  data 
is  simplified.  The  large  area  viewed  at  one 
time,  and  the  more  nearly  true  perspective 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  separate  im- 
ages, and  aid  in  fitting  them  together  into 
an  accurate  photo-map.  Earth  features  such 
as  f.aults  and  drainage  patterns  can  be  ac- 
curately traced  from  one  region  to  another. 

Because  of  all  these  potential  advantages, 
the  Earth  Resources  Survey  Program  is  of 
great  interest  to  many  Government  agencies 
besides  NASA.  Some  of  these  include  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture — Interior — and 
Commerce — and  also  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic  Office. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  NASA  has  trans- 
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f erred  funds  to  these  agencies  to  continue 
research  involving  space-acquired  data.  Each 
of  these  agencies  is  now  contributing  the 
use  of  extensive  research  facilities  and  a 
significant  number  of  their  moat  highly 
qualified  scientists  are  engaged  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  this  program  moves  nearer  the  opera- 
tional phase.  It  is  expected  that  these  agen- 
cies will  markedly  increase  their  own  direct 
funding  support  of  investigations  to  define 
uses  of  space-acquired  data  relating  to  tlieir 
specific  missions. 

I  think  this  audience  might  be  interested 
In  knowing  that  a  cooperative  program  on 
airborne  sensing  of  Earth  resources  has  been 
proposed  between  NASA  and  the  Mexican 
and  Brazilian  Governments  to  assist  these 
countries  in  establishing  their  own  Earth 
Resources  Program. 

From  these  few  examples  of  benefits  to 
Earth  from  space  exploration.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  potentials  that  lie 
ahead  of  us  will  far  transcend  our  tondest 
expectations. 

By  marshalling  our  resources  to  explore 
the  "universe,  we  can  also  develop  methods 
to  solve  our  many  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  the 
space  program  Is  one  of  the  best  bargains  the 
American  people  have  ever  made  The  re- 
turns from  this  Investment  in  all  walks  of 
life  far  outweigh  the  costs.  The  question- 
It  seems  to  me— does  not  Involve  space  race 
publicity,  or  the  perpetual  priority  problem 
of  finances. 

I  think  the  significant  thing  is  that 
America  must  accept  a  vast  new  challenge 
«f  the  future— to  open  the  door  to  a  better 
world  through  space  age  technology.  This 
advance  is  not  only  important  to  our  na- 
tional securitv.  it  can  also  be  the  key  to 
Individual  opportunity  within  our  society 
and  perhaps  a  significant  factor  in  further- 
ing the  cause  for  peace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


The 


gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NECESSITY  OF  MAINTAINING  EF- 
FECTIVE SOIL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  proba- 
bly few  other  areas  of  investment  of  en- 
ergy and  dollars  yield  as  high  a  rate 
of  return  in  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits as  do  our  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Moreover,  today's  invest- 
ment generates  benefits  for  many  years 
into  the  future. 

Beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  particularly  since  the  1930's,  we 
have  been  developing  an  extensive  and 
effective  complex  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources conservation  and  watershed  de- 
velopment programs  because  we  learned 
that  the  proper  stewardship  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  is  fundamental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  basic  strength  and 
security  and  general  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  .    . 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  characteristics 
of  our  conservation  programs  are  a  high 
ratio  of  benefits  to  investment  but  this 


favorable  ratio  can  be  maintained  only 
if  there  is  stabiUty  and  continuity  in  our 
efforts.  For  another  equal  important 
characteristic  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation work  is  that  it  cannot  be  turned 
olT  and  on  without  crippling  effects. 

Ideally,  soil  and  water  conservation 
should  be  progressive;  each  year's  efforts 
should  be  greater  than  last  so  that  each 
year's  consen-ation  accomplishments 
show  a  steady  progress  thus  assuring 
maximum  efficiency  by  building  and  mul- 
tiplying our  past  accomplishments. 

Recently,  however,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous deniands  on  our  Federal  budgets, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  this 
year-to-vear  progress  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  input.  But  it  has  been  possible 
to  hold  the  line.  And  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  continue  to  do  so.  and 
then  renew  the  record  of  year-to-year 
progression  as  soon  as  it  is  financially 
po.ssible  to  do  so. 

Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
fiscal  1969  appropriations  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  should  be  maintained 
at  the  1967  level.  I  would  of  course,  pre- 
fer that  there  be  an  increase.  However, 
this  mav  not  be  passible,  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  again  reduce 
the  Federal  contribution  to  our  soil  and 
water  conservation  efforts. 

Now  let  me  specifically  direct  my  com- 
ments to  some  of  the  major  profirams  as 
they  are  operating  in  Kansas.  First,  the 
administrations  cutback  in  technical 
.staff  assistance  funds  during  fiscal  1969 
has  caused  considerable  difficulty  in  llie 
105  soil  conservation  districts  in  Kan- 
sas A  recent  evaluation  of  staffing  needs 
.shows  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  25  man- 
years  to  handle  the  current  workload  of 
the  State. 

Second,  watershed  development  and 
flood  prevention  programs  have  been 
slowed  down  by  tlie  cutback  in  fiscal 
1968  funds.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  set  back  about  S2.5  million  for 
const loiction  that  was  otherwise  sched- 
uled this  year.  The  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1969  would  therefore  be  strained 
to  accommodate  the  construction  car- 
ried over  for  1968,  therefore  retarding 
one  of  the  finest  watershed  programs  in 
the  Nation. 

Third,  all  of  the  62  eligible  counties 
in  Kansas  are  now  participating  in  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
This  i.s  a  program  which  has  served  to 
give  new  life  and  hope  to  the  vast  peo- 
graphic  reuion  comprising  western  Kan- 
sas and  major  portions  of  nine  other 
V/estern  States.  It  is  vital  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  this  valuable  program  which 
is  still  in  its  bef;inning  stages,  be  main- 
tained. 

Fourth.  Kansas  i.<  one  of  the  Nation  s 
leaders  in  the  effective  use  of  the  asri- 
culture  cDn.servation  prouram  by  which 
farmers  participate  in  the  adoption  of 
permanent,  long  lasting  types  of  con.ser- 
vation  measures  for  erosion  control, 
water  conservation  and  land  use  con- 
version. Significant  progress  has  been 
made,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  And 
especially  in  view  of  the  detenoratin;- 
economic  position  of  the  farmer  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  assume  a  larger 
portion  of  the  burden  at  this  time.  A 
cutback  in  this  program  would  not  only 


slow  down  a  valuable  conservation  ef- 
fort, but  would  also  serve  to  further 
weaken  the  already  weakened  farm  eco- 
nomic position. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE— THE  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS  CONFERENCE  POL- 
ICY STATEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Indiana.  Roger 
D  Braniein.  recently  provided  me  with 
the  National  Governor's  Conference 
Policv  Statement  on  Civil  Defense." 

Essentially  it  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  for  continuing  suijport  of 
the  Federal-State  partnership  approach 
to  the  vital  issue  of  civil  defense.  I  en- 
dorse this  approach  and  encourage  my 
colleauues  to  carefully  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference in  tliis  matter. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
policy  statement  be  piinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

N.\T1".NM.  OOVKRNORS'  CONFERENCE  -CIVIL  DE- 
Fr.NSEPOl.KV  bfATIMENT 

Tlie  Suites  and  their  pjlitiral  subdivisions 
have  accepted  the  j  int  piirinership  respoii- 
sibiluy  1  ir  civU  defense  a:^  c-mluined  in  Sec- 
tion  2   of   the  Federal   Civil  Delcnse   Act   of 
1<150     as   amended.   Accomplishing   the    pur- 
p.se  Ol   this  Act  r«iuires  stable  and   v.abie 
orgaiiizatioi.  at  local  and  Stale  le\eis.  With 
the  training  and  financial   assistance  nieas- 
ure=  o!  the  above  Act.  such  orsianiz.ition  has 
become      increasingly      ellectlve      and      \al- 
r.ablc    to   the   defense   ellort   of   this   iKili.^n. 
This    increasing    ellectiveness    h.is    been    n- 
jicatedlv   demonstrated   dunus:    major   St;i'.e 
and   1  .Cii   natural    and   ni;in-m;ide   disasters. 
Ountless    lives    have    been    saved.    Properly 
damage  and  personal  suHenng  have  been  n- 
duced   in   the   face  o;    the   tnreat   of   floods. 
hurricanes.    ;  .riiadoes.    blizzards   and   earth- 
qu.ikes  bv  the  use  ol  the  civil  delense  orga- 
nization "and  such  s..>tcms  as  w.trniMg.  coin- 
municainns,   .shelter   and   emergency    inlur- 

Further  l>cal  and  Suu*-  civil  defense  or- 
f:,iiii/.atioiial  developmei'it  is  required  and  is 
urgen-  in  view  of  world  and  d  Jineslic  prob- 
lem =  The  Governors  are  determined  to  sup- 
port this. 

llie  Federal  Government  should  continue 
to  support  this  p.irtnership  approach  to  civil 
defense: 

1.  By  extending  the  (xpir.tiion  d.ile  ni 
certain  auihoniies  ol  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  lyoO.  as  amended.  This  would 
be  accjinplLshed  by  MR  l.i004. 

2  And  bv  aijpropriatin.;  not  less  than  t:i.it 
!,r..;Med  by  the  Pre.^ident  tor  civil  defense 
!:;  i'::-.  FY  G.)  Budget - 


FOX   VALLEY  CENTER   UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mi-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Valley 
Voice  the  student  newspaper  of  the  Fox 
Vallev  Center.  Menasha,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  providing  a  most  valuable 
service  to  t!ie  liigh  school  students  of 
Wisconsin.  The  students  of  the  Fox  \  al- 
Icv  Center  have  just  published  tlieir  first 
sijecial  high  school  edition.  The  news- 
paper is  designed  to  aid  the  graduating 
h'gh  school  .seniors. 

ApiJearintr  in  this  landmark  edition  are 
articles  about  Mie  advantages  of  the  Fox 
Vallev  Center,  some  helpful  fii-s  on  how 
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to  succeed  in  college,  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion at  the  center,  the  opportimlties  for 
working  part  time  while  at  school,  and 
the  availability  of  scholarships. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  this  student  newspaper 
and  want  to  reiterate  my  praise  of  this 
publication. 

One  line  article  entitled  "Frosh  Give 
Key  to  College  Success."  written  by 
Kathi  Gruentzel,  indicates  the  journal- 
istic talent  uniformly  displayed  through- 
out the  newspaper.  The  article  frankly 
relates  the  attitudes  and  experiences  of 
some  of  the  freshman  students  at  the  Fox 
Valley  Center.  I  am  sure  young  students 
throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as 
well  as  the  Nation  can  benefit  from  these 
remarks.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prosh  Give  Key  to  Coixeck  Success 
(By  Kathl  Gruentzel) 

Academic  success  In  college  depends  mainly 
upon  adjustment  to  longer  and  deeper  read- 
ing assignments,  according  to  three  FVC 
freshmen. 

"I  would  advice  high  school  students  to 
learn  to  read  quickly  and  comprehensively," 
said  Marsha  Brewer,  who  earned  a  3.18  grade 
point  average  last  semester. 

While  Marsha  enjoys  the  reading  and 
doesnt  really  find  It  difficult,  she  believes 
this  Is  an  area  In  which  many  new  students 
have  trouble.  It  Is  equally  Important  to  learn 
to  write,  Marsha  said. 

"Freshman  English  (a  composition  course) 
is  diaicult."  she  said.  "Many  exams  require 
well-organized,  concise  answers,"  she  said, 
"and  there  are  always  term  papers." 

Although  reading  and  writing  are  required 
to  some  extent  In  high  school.  In  college 
there  are  no  "petty  assignments  to  be 
handed  In  each  day,"  said  Marsha.  There  Is 
one  complication,  though,  she  believes. 

Students  are  expected  to  do  reading  assign- 
ments on  their  own,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
this  Is  through  self-dlsclpllne.  Marsha  said 
her  own  method  of  studying  was  to  underline 
as  she  read,  going  back  before  exams  to  recall 
the  Imjxjrtant  p>olnts. 

Don  Stadler,  stralght-"A"  student  during 
his  flrst  semester,  agreed  that  college  stu- 
dents must  learn  to  budget  their  own  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "without  "busy 
work'  there  Is  more  time  to  spend  on  the 
Important  things." 

Because  the  course  material  Is  deep>er,  he 
said,  "you  can't  let  anything  go."  Don  feels 
It  is  a  necessity  to  keep  up  and,  if  possible, 
to  read  ahead.  "If  you  get  too  far  ahead, 
though,"  he  said,  "it  gets  confusing." 

The  most  important  thing,  according  to 
Don,  Is  to  develop  one's  powers  of  concen- 
tration. "In  college  it  is  necessary  to  read 
longer  with  total  concentration,"  he  said. 

Don  uses  a  little  trick  in  his  studying. 
"I  use  Index  cards."  he  said.  "While  I  read 
I  write  the  Important  points  on  the  cards 
in  the  form  of  questions  on  one  side  and 
answers  on   the   other,"  said   Don. 

He  said  this  method  works  best  for  science 
classes,  in  which  there  are  many  facts  to  be 
remembered.  "You  can't  use  It  for  every 
class,"  he  said,  "there  just  isn't  that  much 
time." 

Don  tries  to  use  index  cards  for  his  most 
dlldcult  course  each  semester.  He  believes 
it  cuts  review  time  in  half  for  exams. 

Don  said  coming  to  the  Center  before  going 
away  to  school  is  helpful,  because  the  change 
is  not  so  radical.  "This  way  a  student  ad- 
Justs  to  the  academic  load  now.  and  is  more 
ready  to  go  away,  where  social  adjustment  is 
necessary." 


Marsha  Brewer  disagreed,  saying  there  Is  no 
difference  between  going  away  and  coming 
to  the  Center.  "I  can't  study  at  home."  she 
said,  "'but  my  friends  tell  me  they  can't 
study  in  the  dorms,  either." 

Renate  Bruesewltz,  a  "B "  student,  agreed 
with  Don.  She  believes  it  Is  best  to  make 
the  change  gradually,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  college  work  load  before  attempt- 
ing a  radical  change  in  environment. 

The  Center  has  a  few  other  tkdvantages. 
too.  Renate  believes.  "When  I  came  here.  I 
learned  to  like  all  kinds  of  people,"  she  said. 
"The  atmosphere  Is  easier-going,"  she  added, 
"and  there  is  free  association,  among  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  students." 

In  college,  Renate  feels,  people  learn  to 
take  the  initiative  instead  of  always  waiting 
to  be  conversed  with.  This  is  especially  true, 
she  believes,  in  a  small  school  such  as  the 
Center. 

"While  the  courses  are  harder  than  In  high 
schorl,  thpy  are  more  interesting,"  Renate 
said.  ".\nd  things  don't  get  slow  or  boring, 
because  a  course  is  over  at  the  semester,"  she 
added. 

CoUese  students  learn  to  be  more  re- 
.sponsible  for  themselves.  Renate  believes. 
"There  is  no  prodding."  she  said.  The  main 
problem  seemed  to  Renate,  also,  to  be  read- 
ing. To  better  remember  what  she  reads,  she 
underlines  and  writes  notes  in  the  margins. 

The  hleh  school  student,  the  three  fresh- 
men would  agree,  should  develop  reading  and 
writing  skills  if  he  wishes  to  survive  In  the 
college  v.orld. 


ADEQUATE   HOUSING  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
March  came  in  like  a  lion  with  a  happy 
roar  for  a  progrsssive  west  Texas  com- 
munity when  the  Castro  County  agricul- 
tural housing  project  at  Dimmitt  was 
dedicated  on  March  1. 

This  project  demonstrates  how  local 
initiative,  working  in  harmony  with  an 
imaginative  Federal  program,  can  pro- 
duce beneficial  results  for  America. 

Garden  apartments  to  accommodate 
192  families  are  included  in  the  complex, 
largest  of  its  type  yet  constructed.  These 
fine  new  facilities  supplant,  in  many 
cases,  wholly  inadequate,  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary housing  previously  used  by 
many  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  dedication  speaker  was  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Mr.  Howard  Bertsch,  whose  agency  made 
the  project  possible  by  insuring  a  $570,- 
000  private  loan  and  providing  a  grant, 
of  $387,000  to  finance  construction. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  deep  concern  for  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  migrant  workers,  a  subject  in 
which  I.  too,  have  long  had  an  interest. 
The  USDA-FHA  farm  labor  housing  pro- 
gram has  achieved  a  new  milestone  with 
construction  of  this  major  project  in 
Dimmitt. 

Mr.  President,  the  Castro  County  agri- 
cultural housing  project  will  serve  fami- 
lies who  live  in  Dimmitt  all  year,  as  well 
as  those  who  work  in  the  area  for  shorter 
periods  to  perform  specific, agricultural 
tasks.  It  is,  in  short,  a  most  necessary 
addition  to  the  Texas  landscape. 

I  commend  the  growers  and  business- 
men of  Castro  County  who  joined  to- 
gether to  work  with  FHA  to  make  this 
project  a  reality.  Administrator  Bertsch, 
FHA  State  Director  L.  J.  Cappleman  and 


their  associates  also  deserve  praise  for 
their  efforts  in  providing  this  facility. 

As  Mr.  Bertsch  said  at  the  dedication 
ceremony : 

The  rural  problem  is  essentially  one  cf 
wholesale  depletion  of  our  human  resources 
on  our  farms  and  in  our  rural  communities. 
This  grim  situation  has  resulted  In  an  exodus 
of  some  20  million  people  from  rural  America. 
.  .  .  The  price  we  pay  for  distorted  rural- 
urban  Imbalance  is  obviously  far  too  high. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  fully  in  these 
views.  We  must  pledge  our  support  to 
programs  such  as  that  represented  by  the 
new  housing  complex  in  Dimmitt  as  part 
of  our  resolve  to  increase  the  viability 
and  attractiveness  of  rural  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  news  stories 
from  the  Castro  County  News  describing 
this  project  in  further  detail.  These  two 
stories  are  from  the  March  7,  1968  issue 
and  are  entitled  "Pioneer  Project  Will  Be 
Dedicated  Friday"  and  "Housing  Project 
Termed  Standard  for  New  Era."  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the  Dimmitt    (Tex.)    Castro   County 

News,  Mar.  7,  1968] 
Pioneer  Project  Will  Be  Dedicated  Friday 

Friday  will  be  "dedication  day"  for  the  new 
million-dollar  pioneer  housing  complex  for 
farm  laborers  here. 

Top  housing  and  labor  officials  from  Wash- 
ington, Austin  and  Temple  will  be  here  for 
the  full  day  of  activities. 

The  Castro  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  sponsoring  the  dedication  day,  with  morn- 
ing activities  in  the  clubhouse  of  the  new 
county  recreation  center  and  afternoon  cere- 
monies and  tours  at  the  housing  project. 

First  event  of  the  day  will  be  a  press  con- 
ference at  10:30  a.m.  In  the  CCRC  club- 
house. More  than  50  radio  and  TV  stations, 
networks,  newspapers,  farm  publications  and 
wire  services  have  been  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. , 

Also  at  10:30.  Mrs.  Allen  Webb  will  give  a 
coffee  for  visiting  officials'  wives  at  her  home 
on  the  Clovis  Highway. 

A  free  public  lunch  will  be  served  at  12 
noon  at  the  recreation  center  clubhouse. 

Official  dedication  of  the  new  project  will 
be  at  1:30  p.m. 

Main  speakers  'will  be  Howard  Bertsch  of 
Washington.  D.C..  administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  His  agency  played 
the  major  role  In  financing  the  huge  housing 
project. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  Joe  Manahan 
of  Austin,  chief  of  farm  placement  for  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission. 

Todd  Potter  of  Washington,  administra- 
tive assistant  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Is  scheduled  to  speak  also,  but  he  has  sent 
word  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
dedication  because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 

Allan  Webb,  president  of  the  Castro  County 
Agricultural  Housing  Association,  Inc.,  will 
cut  the  ribbon  at  the  gateway  to  the  new 
complex. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  public  tours 
will  be  conducted  through  the  project's  fa- 
cilities and  apartments. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
have  a  large  delegation  here.  From  the  FHA's 
state  office  in  Temple  will  come  L.  J.  Capple- 
man. state  director;  Louis  Lee.  chief  of  the 
housin!;  loan  ssction;  Bill  Lawson,  chief  of 
the  community  facilities  loan  section;  Ermin 
Miller,  chief  of  the  real  estate  loan  section; 
John  Barnes,  assistant  state  director;  Arnold 
Paul,  administrative  assistant;  and  J.  C. 
Hayes,  assistant  to  the  state  director. 

Also  on  hand  wUl  be  Donald  Jennings, 
county  FHA  supervisor  who  coordinated  tlie 
huge  project  for  the  local  association;  Arch 
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Fowler  of  Lubbock,  district  FHA  supervisor; 
Tracy  Murrell  of  Dallas,  five  state  regional 
director  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Bill 
McFarland  of  Dallas,  assistant  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  E. 
a.  Travis  of  Amarillo.  regional  director  of  the 
Te.Kas  Employment  Commission. 

Honorees  at  Friday  morning's  coffee  in 
Mrs.  Webb's  home  will  be  Mrs  Howard 
Bertsch  of  Washington.  DC,  Mrs.  Louis  Lee 
of  Temple.  Mrs.  Donald  Jennings  of  Plnln- 
vicw,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Hall  (if  the  FHA  office  m 
PUiinview,  Miss  Mvra  Hays  of  tlie  Ca.stro 
County  FHA  office,  Mrs.  William  J.  T.  Roberl- 
.son  wife  of  the  project  manager,  and  any 
other  official's  wife  who  accompanies  her 
lui.'iband  to  the  dedication. 

Chairman  of  the  CofC's  dedication  com- 
mittee is  Elvon  DeVaney,  manager  of  West- 
ern Vegetable  Co.  here. 

The  Pioneer  project  in  Eist  Dimmitt,  tirst 
and  largest  of  its  type  in  the  US.  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  migrant  workers' 
housing  of  the  future. 

The  23-bulldlng  complex  will  house  190 
workers'  families  in  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments. It  includes  nine  two-story  apartment 
buildings  for  migrant  laborers.  12  one-story 
quadruplexes  for  both  migrant  and  per- 
manent workers,  a  three-chair  Ixirber  shop, 
a  coin-operated  laundry,  a  l.irge  equipped 
playground,  outdoor  benches  and  clothes 
lines,  and  paved  and  curbed  streets  and 
parking  areas. 

In  the  cenu-r  of  the  complex  is  Manager 
William  J.  T.  Robertson's  separate  quarters, 
the  offices  of  the  County  Migrant  Health 
Unit  and  the  Texas  Employment  Commission 
substation,  and  a  maintenance  and  storage 
building. 

Constructed  of  concrete  block  and  steel, 
the  buildings  are  painted  beige  brown,  with 
bright  colored  doors.  Inside,  the  four-room 
apartments  are  painted  in  pastels  and  have 
built-in  ranges. 

Total  project  cost  was  $966,820.  financed 
mainly  with  a  $570,000  Insured  loan  and  a 
$387,380  grant  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Providing  the  balance  of  funds  was  the 
Castro  County  Agricultural  Housing  Asso- 
ciation Inc..  a  group  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  who  spearheaded  the  project.  The 
association  will  own  the  project  when  the 
$570,000  loan  is  paid  off. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  association 
are  Allan  Webb,  president;  Truman  Touch- 
stone, vice-president;  Goldman  Dyer,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  O.  T.  "Slim"  Vardell, 
William  "Judge"  Baldridge.  Jimmy  Presley. 
Ray  Pool,  Rayphard  Smithson  and  Edd 
McLeroy,  directors.  James  Horton  is  the  as- 
sociation's legal  officer. 

Built  by  H.  A.  Padgett  Construction  Co. 
of  Lubbock,  the  complex  required  the  larg- 
est concrete-block  order  in  South  Plains 
history.  Construction  time  was  10  months. 
The  new  project's  first  family  moved  into 
one  of  the  quadruplexes  Jan.  1.  and  11  fam- 
ilies— all  permanent  residents— live  there  at 
»;  present. 

The  first  migrant  workers — onion  setters — 
are  expected  to  move  into  the  two-story 
apartment  houses  March  1.  Association  offi- 
cers expect  the  complex  to  be  fully  occupied 
by  July  15,  when  the  vegetable  harvest  here 
reaches  its  peak. 

I  From  the  Dimmitt  (Tex.)  Castro  County 
News,  Mar.  7,  1968  | 

Housing  Project  Termed  "Standard  for 
New  Era" 

'With  an  air  of  friendly  informality  and 
lielp  from  a  host  of  federal  officials,  the 
Castro  County  Agricultural  Housing  Associa- 
tion dedicated  its  million  dollar  housing 
complex  Friday. 

The  dedication — conducted  from  the  sec- 
ond-floor landing  of  a  12-apartment  build- 
ing, with  a  step  ladder  as  a  rostrum — cli- 
maxed five  hours  of  activities  that  also  In- 


cluded   a    press    conference,    ladies'    coffee, 
luncheon  and  tours. 

■We  ■will  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  proper 
administration  and  management  of  this 
project  so  vou  can  l>e  proud  of  it  not  Just 
now.  but  20  years  from  now."  said  Allan 
Webb    president  of  the  association. 

Moments  later,  Webb  cut  a  red  nylon  rib- 
bon as  a  crowd  of  200  or  more  watched,  and 
as  TV  and  newspaper  camenis  clicked  and 
whirred. 

The  ribbon-cutting  was  only  symbolic,  lor 
11  fiimllles  had  already  moved  into  the  pio- 
neer housing  project  and  many  others  were 
prrp:\ring  to 

Delivering  the  kevnotc  ."speech  was  Howard 
Bertsch  of  Washington.  D.C  ,  administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  His 
agencv  played  the  major  role  in  llnancing 
the  project  bv  insuring  a  .*570.000  i)rivatc 
loan  and  providing  a  S..'i87.3H0  grant  V>  clear 
the  wav  for  construction. 

"The"  people  of  Dimmitt  stand  .second  lo 
none  in  vour  capacity  tor  lorward-lookiiig 
communliv  action."  Bertsch  said.  "These  new- 
homes  we  dedicate  today  will  help  to  set  a 
national  .standard  for  a  new  era  in  agricul- 
tural housing." 

■Certainly,  I  know  of  no  (incr  monument 
anywhere  to  community  enterprise,  than  this 
magnificent  development  where  we  stand  to- 
dav.  "  he  said.  J 

He  said  federal  cooperation  in  the  pioneer 
project  here  was  an  outgrowth  ol  President 
Johnson's  rural  outreach"  program,  m 
which  all  federal  agencies  are  being  urged 
to  help  give  rural  America  an  economic 
boost. 

•  One  mav  well  ask:  Why  this  high  admin- 
istration prioritv  lor  the  rural  outreach  mis- 
sion? "  Bert-sch  s.iid.  "The  answer  is  as  simple 
as  It  is  urgent:  National  circumstances  and 
national  self-interest  demand  it. 

"The  rural  problem  In  the  nation  ...  is 
essentially  one  of  wholesale  depletion  of  our 
human  resources  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
rural  communities."  he  continued.  'This  grim 
situation  re.sulted  In  an  exodus  ol  .some  20 
million  people  from  rural  America  into  our 
large  metropolitan  are.as  between  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  1960s. 

"For  the  cities,  the  influx  of  cllsadvantaged 
rural  people  presented  a  magnitude  ol  addi- 
tional problems— more  congestion  more 
ghettos,  a  rising  burden  of  welfare  and  un- 
emplovment,  increased  crime,  and,  too  often, 
special  holocausts  such  as  we  witnessed  in 
the  agonies  oi  Watts.  Newark  and  Detroit. 

■The  price  we  pay  for  distorted  rural-urban 
imbalance  is  obviously  far  too  high,  even  for 
a  seemingly  affluent  nation  like  ours."  he  said. 
"The  alternative,  of  course,  is  a  massive 
reinvestment  in  progress  for  rural  America. 
The  farm  labor  housing  program  is  an 
important  element  in  the  total  effort  to  make 
rural  America  attractive  to  the  maximum 
number  of  people. 

"And  so.  "  he  concluded,  '"we  dedicate  this 
project  as  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  a  rural 
America  rich  in  new  opportunities  for  all  Its 
people,  and  with  a  high  quality  of  living  en- 
vironment for  everyone  who  wishes  to  live 
here." 

Earlier.  Joe  Manahan  of  Austin,  chief  of 
farm  placement  for  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  said  the  housing  complex  here 
will  solve  one  of  the  area's  biggest  fann-labor 
problems. 

"One  of  our  main  problems  in  West  Texas 
has  been  to  find  adequate  housing  lor  farm 
workers."  Manahan  said.  "This  project  will 
entice  them  here  and  make  them  more  avail- 
able to  you. 

"Wo  see  no  reason  why.  in  our  v.ast  state. 
we  can't  schedule  our  migrant  workers  for  a 
full  year  of  work."  he  continued.  "Too  many 
of  them  have  been  straying  from  our  state, 
where  better  housing  was  available.  So  this  Is 
a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  you're  to  be  commended  for  it." 


Master  of  ceremonies  was  Elvon  DeVaiiey. 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  dedication  program. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  AS- 
.SOCIATION  ENDORSES  U.S.  COM- 
PENDIUM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  thc>  im- 
portant American  Pharmaceutical  A.s- 
.sociaiion.  representing  the  Nation's 
l)iofcs.sional  pharmacists,  has  whole- 
heartedly endor.sed  the  nerd  for  an  oili- 
cial  .source  of  diug  inlormalion.  a  U.S. 
compendium  of  druses. 

The  necessity  for  an  all-inclu.sive.  un- 
bia.sed  bluebook  of  diuus.  in  one  volume, 
available  in  c;\ch  piacticinp  physician'.s 
office,  where  he  can  look  up  the  use  of 
a  dru'-;.  its  lo.stnctions.  and  its  price  was 
aKso  noted  in  the  President's  hcallli 
message  to  the  Conmcss. 

APA.  in  lecoinmendinc  pns.sai^e  of 
a  measure  to  authorize  this  improvement 
in  the  health  laws  said  that  its  "9- 
point  program"  lo  get  1-T»A.  the  jihar- 
mareutical  industry  and  the  health  pro- 
fession to  \oluntarily  establish  a  com- 
pendium has  failed,  and  that  legislation 
is  now  necessary. 

The  crying  need  for  this  source  was 
established  a  lone  time  ago  during  the 
hcarini;s  of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
investigating  competitive  problems  in  the 
druc  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
lieard  incredulously  witness  after  wit- 
ness testify  that  the  doctor  has  to  vet  his 
information  from  company  detail  men. 
medical  .lournal  advertisements  which 
are  paid  for  bv  drug  companies,  an  in- 
dustry catalog  called  the  Physicians 
Desk  Reference,  word  of  mouth  from 
specialists,  and  by  a  thorough  time-con- 
suming reading  of  the  various  medic:il 
.luuinals. 

11  is  astounding  that  a  compendium 
has  never  been  published. 

On  January  30.  1967.  I  introduced  my 
first  compendium  bill.  After  .several 
months  of  druu  hearings.  I  realized  that 
the  bill  was  inadequate,  .so  I  introduced 
S.  2944  on  February  7.  1968.  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  bill  and  '>vill  accomplish  the 
;  oals  of  the  APA  and  t!ie  President. 

T  liope  that  the  Labor  Committee  will 
.soon  report  out  the  measure  for  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress.  The  doctors 
can  benefit,  and  the  consumer  will  cer- 
tainly gain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
relca.se  by  the  APA  endorsing  the  com- 
pendium be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lcctlon.  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
lauds  President  Johnson's  concern  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  American  citizens  and 
eudor.=es  the  five  major  goals  outlined  in  ilie 
President's  Health  Message.  Executive  Direr- 
tor  William  S  Apple  slated  today. 

'  During  the  First  Session  (.f  the  &Oth 
Congress,  tliere  were  those  who  crltICl;^ed 
APhAs  endorsement  ol  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long's  proposal  iS  2299)  as  being  premature 
We  did  not  think  then  and  do  not  think  now 
that  the  Congress  need  wait  any  longer  to 
take  action  on  this  important  matter."  Dr. 
Apple  said 

■It  is  well-known  that  APhA  refused  t.j 
Sit  on  the  sidelines  whUe  important  drug  is- 
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sues  were  considered  and  debated.  We  intend 
to  continue  to  support  constructive  efforts  to 
provide  realistic  drug  programs  that  serve 
the  public  Interest  and  meet  criteria  accept- 
able to  the  practitioners  of  pharmacy.  We 
offer  our  services  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  assist  In  the  development 
and  consideration  of  solutions  to  problems 
related  to  pharmaceutical  services  and  health 
care  programs. 

"The  pharmacists  of  this  nation  are  In  a 
unique  position,  because  of  the  frequency 
of  their  contact  with  the  public,  to  t.ilce  a 
leading  part  In  the  educational  effort  that 
will  be  required  to  achieve  the  goals.'  Dr. 
Apple  said. 

Since  APhA  launched  lU  Health  Education 
Center  Service  in  1964.  following  a  study 
funded  by  the  U  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
pharmacists  have  become  a  focal  point  for 
the  distribution  of  health  Information  and 
accident  prevention  literature  produced  by 
the  voluntary  health  agencies  and  govern- 
ment departments. 

■When  the  package  Insert  requirement  was 
first  Initiated  In  1960.  APhA  took  the  posi- 
tion that  It  was  an  Inadequate  substitute 
for  a  compendium  of  drug  product  Informa- 
tion. APhA  recommended  a  nine-point  pro- 
gram involving  the  cooperative  efforts  of  FDA, 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  the  health 
professions.  Since  voluntary  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  needed  compendium  have 
failed,  the  President  has  suggested  the  only 
logical  alternative." 

In  considering  the  President's  comments 
on  drug  coets.  Dr.  Apple  noted  that  for  nearly 
two  years  the  APhA  has  been  working  with 
Congressional  committees,  government  agen- 
cies and  others  to  establish  appropriate  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  Federally-sponsored 
and  tax-supported  drug  programs  provide 
quality  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  services 
In  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  call  for 
Increased  health  manpower  and  full  utiliza- 
tion, Dr.  Apple  noted  that  the  profession  of 
"pharmacy  Is  reappraising  Its  functional  ac- 
tlvlUes  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services 
to  more  effectively  and  ^fflclently  utilize  its 
manpower  resources."      i- 


urge  all  oi  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  ie?d  the  Senator's  fine  statement. 


LOSS  OF  GOLD 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  jMr.  President,  as 
of  yesterday,  March  30,  the  amount  of 
gold  held  by  the  Treaiury  of  the  United 
States  dropped  below  the  Sll  billion 
level,  specifically  to  $10,484,000,000. 


WHY  NOT  "FLY  AMERICA"? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Symington,  for  the  very  forceful 
statment  which  he  made  on  February  14 
urging  Americans  to  fly  on  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers. The  Senator  has  an  imcanny  abil- 
ity to  put  his  finger  on  the  heart  of  a 
problem,  a  problem  that  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  face  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  the  administra- 
tion reluctant  to  urge  our  citizens  to 
make  use  of  our  American  carriers  when- 
ever it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so?  It 
appears  that  the  administration  does  not 
consider  asking  our  citizens  to  abridge 
their  freedom  to  travel  an  unpatriotic 
gesture,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
seem  to  feel  it  is  impatriotic  to  say  "Fly 
America."  Senator  Symington  also  in- 
serted into  the  Record  two  articles  by 
Sylvia  Porter  which  dealt  in  a  very  per- 
ceptive way  with  the  travel  gap  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  endorse  the 
statement  of   Senator  Symington   and 


EDUCATIONAL   TELEVISION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  the  noncom- 
mercial television  network  next  year  will 
telecast  a  series  of  programs  specifically 
designed  to  prepare  preschool  chil- 
dren— especially  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren—for their  educational  experiences 
to  come. 

This  IS  indeed  good  news.  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  medium  of  television 
could  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage 
in  helping  to  equalize  the  educational 
opportunities  of  our  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. I  feel  this  announcement  should 
herald  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
communications.  We  all  know  that  this 
country  has  the  technical  knowledge  and 
knowhow  to  accomplish  near  miracles 
in  the  field  of  communications.  Such 
projects  as  this  ;-;ive  us  hope  that  we 
are  now  beginning  to  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  how  to  write  and  produce 
materials  that  will  be  effective  in  teach- 
ing as  well  as  in  entertaining. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  in  my  view, 
that  this  exciting  new  venture  is  the 
product  of  a  partnership  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector.  For  many  years  I  have  taken  the 
view  that  such  partnership  could  be  the 
best  way  to  solve  some  of  our  most 
nettlesome  national  and  international 
problems. 

The  new  children's  television  series 
will  cost  about  $8  million,  to  be 
shared  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  initia- 
tive that  bodes  well  for  the  future  of 
noncommercial  broadcasting  in  this 
country,  and  I  wish  this  new  project 
and  everyone  connected  with  it,  the 
greatest  possible  success.  Will  give  it 
every  assistance.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t.o  include  in  the  Record  Jack 
Goulds  report  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1968] 
EDUC.^T10NAL  TV  Network  To  Teach 
Preschool  Child) 
(By  Jack  Gould) 
Lively,  imaginative  television  programing 
aimed   at   millions    of    preschool   youngsters 
will  be  tested  in  an  $8-milllon  series  sched- 
uled to  go  on  the  air  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

The  heads  of  the  Cajnegle  Corporation,  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  at  a  meeting  yesterday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  announced  plans 
to  see  whether  a  child's  avid  Interest  in  TV 
can  be  excitingly  channeled  Into  preparation 
"for  the  educational  journey  so  vital  to  their 
lives  and  the  well-being  of  the  nation." 

If  a  spot  commercial  can  arouse  Interest 
In  an  Item  of  merchandise,  the  plan  suggests, 
why  can't  a  spot  engender  Interest  In  the 
letter  "A,"  the  niuneral  "1"  or  the  scientific 
phenomenon  of  a  snowball? 

One  of  the  primary  alms  of  the  plan,  the 
sponsors  said,  "Is  to  stimulate  the  Intellec- 
tual and  cultural  growth  of  young  children 
from     disadvantaged     backgrounds."     They 


cited  Federal  statistics  showing  that  an  aca- 
demic achievement  gap  between  disadvan- 
taged and  middle-class  children  shows  up 
very  early  In  the  school  years. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  venture,  which 
Is  to  be  called  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  cited  statistics  that  children  un- 
der the  age  of  6  spend  upwards  of  54.1  hour.s 
a  week  In  front  of  the  television  screen.  The 
workshop  hopes  to  capitalize  on  the  me- 
dium's potential  by  teaching  numbers,  clas.sic 
stories,  the  alphabet,  language  and  the  art  of 
reasoning. 

The  sponsors,  from  the  private  and  gov- 
ernmental sectors  of  the  economy,  noted  that 
at  le.ist  half  the  country's  school  districts  did 
not  have  kindergartens, 

Alan  Pifer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration; McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  Harold  Howe  2d,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  said  the  program 
would  involve  over  a  year  of  research  for  a 
series  of  26  hour-long  programs.  They  will 
be  shown  on  the  network  of  National  Educa- 
tional Television  which  expects  to  have  170 
non- commercial  outlets  by  the  time  the  pro- 
grams start.  Selected  commercial  stations 
might  also  be  invited  to  participate. 

Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney.  television  con- 
sultant to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  a 
former  producer,  was  named  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  workshop,  a  post  that  automati- 
cally thrusts  her  into  the  forefront  of  women 
executives  in  broadcasting. 

At  the  Waldorf  meeting,  the  participants 
humorously  acknowledged  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  could  not  Ignore 
the  appeal  of  commercial  television  but  that 
by  advanced  production  techniques  they 
hoped  to  woo  preschoolers  from  slick  adver- 
tising-sponsored fare. 

Mr.  Pifer  said  his  own  4-connolsseur  of  the 
cartoons  on  television.  The  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  conceded  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  televised  football  games  and  said 
that  Mathew  wanted  to  know  why  he  could 
not  similarly  exercise  his  preference. 

Mrs.  Cooney,  who  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  commerical  and  noncommercial  tele- 
vision, wryly  quipped  that  she  had  received 
one  criticism  from  some  viewers.  'They  ask 
why  do  you  think  there  are  no  children's 
show  on  the  air,"  she  said.  "They're  all  for 
children." 

Mr.  Howe  observed  that  the  lure  of  com- 
mercial cartoons  and  Westerns  was  a  fact  of 
commercial  TV's  life.  But  the  hope  of  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop,  he  added, 
was  to  learn  if  provocative  programing  with 
educational  values  could  help  youngsters  get 
a  head  start  for  the  school  work  they  would 
soon  be  exposed  to.  The  parent's  intangible 
reward,  he  said,  would  be  the  knowledge  that 
hours  now  spent  passively  with  TV  could  in- 
crease a  chUd's  readiness  for  learning, 

HARVARD    MAN    APPOINTED 

.  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Lesser,  Blgelow  Professor  of 
Education  and  Development  at  Harvard  Un- 
iversity. wiU  be  chairman  of  a  10-man  ad- 
visory committee  to  see  how  the  production 
skills  of  TV  and  preschool  educational  goals 
can  be  entertainingly  and  attracUvely  fused. 

The  commercial  television  networks  had 
no  Immediate  comment  on  the  creation  of 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop  but  all 
are  officially  on  record  that  commercial  and 
noncommercial  TV  can  live  side  by  side.  In 
terms  of  ratings,  educational  TV  always  has 
been  at  a  marked  disadvantage  to  the  com- 
mercial stations. 

About  5  mUllon  children  4  years  of  age 
are  candidates  for  preschooling,  the  sponsors 
of  the  Ulan  said,  and  the  cost  of  educating 
them  In  conventional  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  buildings,  would  amount  to  $2.75- 
bllUon. 

The  announcement  stressed  that  while 
there  was  a  huge  classrooms  shortage  for 
these  students  there  was  no  shortage  of  TV 
sets.  Television  now  reaches  over  90  per  cent 
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of  households  vAtti  an  annual  Income  of  less  of  community  services  at  the  Merrill  Palmer      1965.  they  have  been  rising  at  a  rate  In  cx- 

than$5  000  Institute    In   Detroit,    and   Maurice   Sendak,     cess  of  3.5  percent  a  year. 

author   and   Illustrator   of   children's   books.         Our  binge  of  extravagance  abroad  Is  catch- 

OTHER  U.S.  AGENCIES  The  Creative  Television  Workshop  Is  expectcd     Ing  up  with   us,   gentlemen.   We   have   been 

The   anticipated   budget   of   $8-mllllon   to  ^^  open  an  office  In  New  York  by  April  and     conducting  our  economic  affairs  since  1965  us 

start    the    preschool   plan,    of    which    $6.25-  ultimately  have  a  staff  of  35  to  40  people.      '      if  the  basic  laws  of  economics  contain  spe- 

million     has     been     committed,     would     be  clal  exemptions  for  the  U£.  Well-  they  don't, 

roughly  divided  between  the  foundations  and  ■                                                   Twenty-five  years  after  the  end  of  World 

Federal  agencies.  -^t iirrr\T>   T-tn-vrKTr^a        ^^'^^   ^^-    ^   quarter    of    a    million    American 

In  addition  to  the  Office  of  Education,  the  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TYDINGS        troops  are  f  tationed  In  Europe.  Fifteen  years 

Office    of    Economic    Development,    the    Na-  .,      ov-ii/rrM/-TnM    \Mr    Procirfpnt    on      after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  50,000  cif 

tlonal  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  M'^.     ,T^,    J°    „f  ,L    'i!,n^  ?™mn      ""^  troops  arc  Etill  In  Korea. 

Development  and  the  National  Endowment  Maicn   14  last,  one  ^i   me  riMim   >"""'-          More    than    12    million    mtUtary-conncctcd 

for    the    Humanities,    all    Federal    agencies,  stars  in  the  political  firmament  01   tnis     Americans    are    Ftationed    abroad.    We    have 

would  be  involved  In  the  plan.  Nation,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary-     f^iiy  132  major  nuuuan.-  bases  outside  our 

Mrs.  Cooney  said  that  present  plans  called  land,  made  an  interesting  and  thought-     cAvn  country.  This,  penliomen.  is  costing  us. 

for   the   Children's   Television   Workshop   to  provoking  address  which  I  am  confident         our     mlliUiry      cxpciidltures     abroad— in 

be    offered    nationally    at    9    A.M.,    Monday  .^^.jjj    j,g    gf    interest   to   Members   of    the     Europe.  Korea.  Japan.  Southeast  Asia — make 

through  Friday.  Each  program  might  then  senate'    and   I   ask   unanimous  consent     '■'^e  larjie-st  contribution   to  the  balance  of 

be  repeated  at  5  P.M.  ..     .'  ^,  |    orirtrp«w  hp  inqprten  at  this  Doint     payments  f!eftcit  which  Is  causing  our  crLsls. 

In  a  tentative  outline  of  the  content  of  that  this  address  be  inserteo  at  tnis  point        ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^    ^^^^  overseas 

the  Workshop,  these  programing  suggestions  i'"'  the  Record.                                                         mllitarv    establishment    has    treated    a    i.ei 

were  offered:  There  being  no  objection,  the  address     payments  deficit  oi  $14  3  billion.  Were  it  not 

Numbers  and  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,      jof    utlsetUnc    miliiarv-    sales    abroad,    the 

be  offered  through  animation  built  around  as  follows:                                                                    deficit  since  1961  would  be  »22  billion.  Dunnp 

catchy  Jingles  that  might  become  as  popular  ^^0,^.55   ^^  Senator  Joseph   D    Ttdings   at     ^^c  .same   period,   we   have   lost   $5.8   billion 

as  "Sugar  Pops  Are  Tops!"  '    the   Bond  Clvb  of  Baltimorf.  March   15,      in  pold  to  cover  our  dehc.t. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading,  central  char-  g-g                                                                                  in  fithcr  words,  our  overseas  military  op- 

acters   might   be   brought   to   life   either   by  1,                 j              orations  alone  have  accounted  for  c  ur  entire 

actors  or  through  drawings.  A  host  puppet  I   •'>'"   pleased   to   meet   with   you   today—      payments    deficit    and    gold    outnow— and. 

could  afford  a  sense  of  direction  and  invite  to   pive  you   a  candid   appraisal   of   our  na-      .j^.^^se  have  been  240  percent  preau>r  than  the 

reasoning  by  the  child.  t'°"'s  economy— seen  from  the  tack  row  cf     ^^^^^^  lorelgn  redemption  of  dollars  for  gold 

Games   for  children   might  be  an  instru-  t.he  Senate  Chamber.                                                 jj  gverv  dollar  we  have  actually  lust  because 

ment  for  Identifying  familiar  objects  and  ex-  I  want  to  make  four  points:                              ^^  mllitarv  spending  abroad  were  presented 

plaining  how  they  are  used  and  why.  They  1-  Our  present  economic  and  fiscal  i)Ollcy     f,.j,  redemption,  we  would  lose  70  percent  cf 

could  encourage  a  child  to  try  his  skill  at  's  f"  'I  collision  course  with  disaster.  As  the     our  pold  stock  which  remains, 

guessing  and  stretching  his  imaglnaUon.  tifsis    of    world    monetary    pohcy,    principal          These    are    the    causes    of    our    economic 

Old  film  might  be  used  a  new  way.  The  ac-  I'Jbrlcant  c.    world  trade  ana  our  domestic     problems— not  dome.nsc   expenditures.   Con- 

tion  of  a  cartoon  could  be  frozen  and  young-  economy— the  dollar  Is  rapidly  deteriorating.     ^^^^  ^^  common  mvth,  we  have  not  been 

sters  asked  what  they  observe.  2.  Our   economic  crisis   is   linked   directly     pxtravacent    with    our    own    people    here    at 

Projects  that  could  be  done  In  the  home  to  our  overseas  mUltary  commitments,  par-     ).,o^e    ^g  have  been  extravagent  with  cur 

would  be  explored,  such  as  creating  collages  ticularly  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.                          mllitarv  abroad. 

from  odds  and  ends.  On  a  later  program  the  3-  We  are  now  clearly  in  a  warfare  sUito  wit.i          j^  ^^^^,  ^^  comforting— and  it  is  certainly 

child  could  compare  his  Ingenuity  with  what  over  79  percent  of  our  budget  going  for  war     ^^^^.^  ^^  hiame  our  economic  troubles  on  hos- 

was  shown  on  the  screen.  f^   war-related   projects,   while  health,   edu-        it^u    schools,  and  housing  for  our  citizens. 

^n-v  MTrHi.T  BFCAnDFD  catiou.  Welfare,  and  the  cost  of  general  gov-      g^^  ^^^  j-^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  not  a  welfare  state. 

NOT  HIGHLY  REGARDED  emmcnt  of  OUT  people  take  up   12  percent     we  are  a  warfare  state. 

Mrs.    Cooney   said    that    Uttle.    If   any,    of  of  our  budget.                          .       .     .^                       Of  the  $157  billion  approprlat«l  bv  Con- 

the  TV  programing  so  eagerly  absorbed  by  4.  The  proposals  offered  by  the  Treasury                j^             „^     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  war  and 

youngsters  was  regarded  by  child  specialists  m  January  to  meet  the  President's  goal  cf     ^.-.-piated  items— and  10  7  percent  for  all 

as  an  IntroducUon  to  the  real  world.  slashing  $3  billion  from  the  1968  potentlr.1     j^„^^  .^  ^^^  r^e^xxi,.  education,  and  welfare 

Her  discreet  reference  focused  attention  payments  deficit  are  unrealistic.  Inadequate,  oatp~orv 
on  the  running  controversy  over  much  of  and  completely  avoid  the  issue.  "  B^  J'- 
commerclal  programing,  which  often  Involves  An    internationally    respected    member    cf      Breakdown  of  hisl  year's  budget:           Percent 

popular  figures  appealing  to  children  to  per-  the  financial  community  told  me  on  Monday         Military    S6.  3 

suade  their  parents  to  buy  a  particular  toy  that,  "The  U.S.  Is  handling  its  fiscal  affairs         Veterans   (Includes  past  warsi 4.9 

or  other  product.  like    an    underdeveloped    nation    before    its         National   debt 10.8 

Mrs.  Cooney  acknowledged  that  thus  far  first  meeting  wllli  the  International  Mon-         Foreign  relations  (mainly  foreign  aid)     2.7 

noncommercial   television  did  not  seem  too  etary  Fund."                                                                      Space   race 4.3 

broadly  accepted  in  disadvantaged  areas.  To  But  it  doesn't  require  an  expert  to  know         .Agriculture   and    national   resources.     5.  3 

this  end,  she  said,  a  major  promotional  and  that   something   Is   seriously   wrong.   In   the         Commerce   and   transportation 2.6 

organizational  campaign  would  be  mounted  past  two  weeks  spteculatlon  and  other  gold         Housing  and  community  develop- 

among  parents,  community  centers  and  other  purchases  have  drained  over  $2  million  from             ment   0  5 

local  groups  to  call  attention  to  the  work-  our  rapidly  dwindling  stocks.  And  most  ex-         Health,    education,    and    welfare 10.7 

shop.  perts  blame  the  crisis  on  us — on  our  economic         General  government 19 

The  interest  of  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  condition.                                                                       ^^^  military  expenses  since  World  War  II 

Ford  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Education  Look  at  the  facts:                                                  ^^^  ^^         beyond  comprehenElcn— nearly  a 

is  known  to  stem  from  a  conviction  that  pre-  1.  Our  balance  of  paj-ments  deficit  in  1967     ,  jjj.qj,  dollars    Since  1946    we  ha'e  handed 

schoolers  potentially  represent  one  of  tele-  was  $3,6  billion.  Except  for  1957,  we  have  now                             ^^    ca'lcd    "friends    and    treaty 

vUlon's  great  unexplored  audiences  and  on  had  eighteen  consecuUve  years  of  Interna-       ^,j.        ..   ,33  billion  in   weapons    ammunl- 

a  coast-to-coast  sustained   basis  represents  tional  payments  deficit^and  our  average  for            e           -mllitarv  eauioment    which  they— 

an  area  of  undupUcated  possibilities.  the  past  10  years  Is  $27  billion  annually.               ^m^  u^e To  time-have  used'on  each  other. 

Serving. with  Dr.  Lesser  on  the  workshop's  2.  In  December,  our  gold  stock  declined  at     '  ^tl    ,  't»    fnr,r,ailv    nled^ed    ourselves    to 

advlsorTcommittee  will  be  Dr.  Leon  Elsen-  a  rate  whlch-if  continued-would  exhaust       ."^^^^'^'l^l^'^^^^]^^^^,^:^^^^^^^ 

berg,   chief   of   psychiatry   at   Massachusetts  our  reserve  within  a  year.                                          '^^^^    t„  h^^"/p  nf^t  rf  the  e^^^^^ 

General     Hospital    in    Boston:     Stephen    O.  3.  Since  1957.  our  gold  reserves  have  fallen     spent    In  defense  of  one  of  the.e  countries 

Frankfurt,   president  of  Young  &  Rublcam.  from  $22.4  billion  to  less  than  $12  bUllon.           to  which  *«^f,^«  P;,^eed-\letnam--v^^^^ 

advertising    agency,    Mrs.    Allonia    Gadsden,  4.  At  the  same  time,  total  foreign  holdings     "o^  'P""\^"  P^iirVke   veteran  "benefit 

director  of  the  Emerson  School,  12  East  96  of  dollars  with  a  call  against  our  gold  have     jccoun.   °^j2^'^„^2!:f,7:„  ,^„rt^^"r,,  „"  .30 

Street,    New    York    City,    and    Mrs.    Dorothy  more  than  doubled-from  $15  billion  to  $32      for  the  next  generation  and  Interest  on  $30 

Holllngsworth  director  of  Head  Start  Child  billion.                                                                            '""kI/''  "t    1      ^n  «ioo  hlTlon    ^o  far 

Development  In  the  Seattle  public  schools.  5.  jt  appears  that  this  vear,  we  will  run     probably  cost  closer  to  *100  '';'"°"--°  '^; 

Also,  Dr.  J.  McVlcker  Hunt,  director  of  the  an  administrative  budget  deficit  of  over  $18         Th>s   war— at  its   prwem   .evei     ana  v. no 

National  Coordination  Center  for  the  Nation-  billion.  At  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year     knows  how  much  It  ;*nll  cost  it  \x.^  !,!^  „„rt 

al  Laboratory  on  Early  Childhood  EducaUon  we  will  have  had  a  two-year  deficit  of  $30.4     further— this   war  Is  '^o^^c^'^"°|_-^'^,,,^°^ 

and  professor  of  psychology  and  education  billion.  The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  1969     a  half  billion  dollars  a  month— $600  nuuion 

at    the    University    of    Illinois    In    Urbana;  proposes  military  expenditures  greater  than     a  week— 585  million  a  day- 

Francis  Mechner.  director  of  the  Institute  of  any  nation  has  ever  spent.                                           And  we  cant  get  $250,000  thU  summer  lor 

Behavior  Technology;  Dr.  Glen  P.  Nlmnlcht,  g.  For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II     "OperaUon  Champ     in  Baltimore, 

program  director  of  the  Par  West  Laboratory  inflation  is  a  real  and  present  danger.  Be-         We  spend  more  on  Vletnani  inone  year 

for  Education  Research  and  Development  at  tween  1961  and  1965,  consumer  prices  rose  an     than  the  combined  totai  of  all  Federal  aia 

Berkeley,  Calif.;  Dr.  Keith  Osbom,  chairman  average  of  only  1.2  percent  a  year.  But  since     to  education,  all  health  programs,  hospital 
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construction,  and  medical  research— all 
housing  and  aid  to  cities— all  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas— all  foreign  aid.  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  war  on  poverty— and  practically 
the  entire  cost  of  our  domestic  government — 
Congress,  the  Federal  courts,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Interior, 
Commerce.  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal,  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Measured  against  these  facts,  the  emer- 
gency measures  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
are  ineffective — at  best.  Removal  of  the  gold 
cover  is  a  stop-gap.  which  contributes  noth- 
ing to  correcting  the  problem— except  a  few 
more  days  before  we  must  face  reality.  It 
merely  throws  open  to  foreign  creditors  whut 
gold  we  have  left. 

The  gold  drain  is  directly  and  irrevocably 
tied  to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit — and 
this  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  tourist  tax  of 
dubious  value  or  by  restrictions  on  foreign 
investments— which,  by  the  way.  pay  for 
themselves  in  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  only  way  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar,  short  of  a  major  tax  increase  back  to 
the  1964  levels,  is  to  retrench  government 
spending  abroad.  And  the  only  way  to  do 
this  IS-  »y  bringing  home  large  numbers  of 
Amerietm  troops  now  stationed  abroad.  Then 
and  only  then — when  international  confi- 
dence in  our  fiscal  sanity  is  restored— will  we 
have  the  flexibility  to  consider  what  should 
have  been  considered  before — letting  the  pri- 
vate gold  price  in  London  rise  and  fall  with 
complete  freedom  and  utilize  S.D.R.  or  other 
International  paper  gold  devices. 

I  believe  that  our  course  is  clear.  It  is  not 
to  reduce  spending  on  our  own  people.  (Last 
year  we  cut  our  domestic  budget  $5.9  bil- 
lion. And  Congress  appropriated  $1  billion 
less  for  domestic  programs  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.)  The  richest  nation  in  the 
world— a  nation  which— in  the  name  of  de- 
fense, containment,  prestige,  face — call  it 
what  you  will— a  nation  which  can  .spend 
$1,500  a  year  for  every  man,  woman,  .ind 
child  in  Vietnam — can— in  the  name  of  com- 
mon decency  and  humanity — spend  more 
than  12':  of  its  taxes  on  decent  liousing, 
jobs,  and  tducation  for  its  own  people. 

The  price  we  are  paying  for  our  military 
grandeur  in  Vietnam  and  el.sewhere  is  not 
only  beyond  all  reason.  In  the  light  of  our 
economic  position  and  uur  own  needs.  It  is 
also  completely  beyond  our  ability  to  pay. 

The  supreme  irony  of  Vietnam  is  that  a 
war  fought  in  the  name  of  international  order 
now  threatens  to  destroy  the  ccononuc  order 
of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  that  we  must  find  a  middle  way 
between  a  fortress  Americ.i — isolated  .ind 
alone — and  a  bankrupt  America— acting  as 
policemen  for  the  world. 

I.  for  one.  know  what  course  I  shall  follow. 
I  shall  vote  at  every  opportunity  to  reduce 
our  military  commitments  abroad. 

I  shall  vote  at  every  opportunity  to  de- 
escalate  and  liquidate  this  War.  And  I  shall 
vote  against  sending  new  troops  to  Vietnam. 
I  shall,  at  every  opportunity,  try  to  force 
the  Administration  to  face  this  crisis,  and 
"pay  the  fiddler  today."  We  have  •danced" 
too  long,  and  the  hour  of  reckoning  is  here. 
In  a  democracy,  each  man  must  make  his 
own  choice.  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to 
discuss  my  choice  with  you  today. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  Lyndon  John- 
.son  has  provided  effective  leadership  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult periods  in  American  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  President  often  accused  of  be- 
ing a  "wheeler-dealer"  and  political 
pragmatist — is  now  under  attack  within 
his  own  party  for  his  determination  to 
follow  policies  he  believes  to  be  right. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  courageous  Presi- 
dent who  believes — and  rightly  so.  in  my 
judgment — that  America  must  stay  the 
course  in  Vietnam  until  an  honorable 
settlement  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  consistently  supported  this  poli- 
cy because  I  am  convinced  that  history 
will  kindly  judge  President  Johnson's 
actions. 

Here  at  home,  the  President's  accom- 
plishments place  him  among  the  strong 
Presidents  of  the  century — among  the 
likes  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt.  Truman, 
and  Kennedy. 

The  American  people  know  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  provided  more  far- 
reaching  programs  to  improve  health  and 
education,  alleviate  poverty  and  urban 
blight,  protect  the  consumer  and  pro- 
vide security  for  the  elderly,  than  any 
President  in  our  history. 

Under  the  President's  leadership  we 
have  inade  genuine  progress  in  creating 
a  society  of  full  opportunity  for  all  and 
in  protecting  the  fundamental  rights  of 
citizenship  for  every  American. 

These  are  giant  accomplishments.  And 
the  American  people  will  not  reject  the 
leader  who  created  so  much  progress  and 
so  many  accomplishments  during  the 
past  4  years. 

And  so,  to  use  the  President's  own 
words.  I  say  to  my  fellow  Americans: 
•Let  us  continue. "  Let  us  continue  to 
build  upon  the  kind  of  future  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  charted— a  future  based  on 
a  just  and  humane  .'--ociety,  so  secure  in 
its  freedom  that  it  is  willing  to  help 
others  defend  theirs. 


tion  rather  than  the  $5  million  requested  by 
the  administration. 

•  East  Los  Angeles  is  just  one  of  many 
Spanish-speaking  areas  throughout  the  na- 
tion that  can  benefit  by  tne  bilingual  edu- 
cation project."  Debs  said. 

Pointing  out  that  the  original  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Texas  .Senator  Yarborough.  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  $30  million.  Deb.s 
declared:  •'The  administration's  proposal  to 
rerluce  this  funding  to  a  mere  $5  million  will 
obviously  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  this  very 
vitnl  program." 

Debs  obtained  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  support  of  a  new  bill. 
.S.  3106,  sponsored  by  Senator  Yarborough, 
calling  for  the  full  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1969. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  those 
loyal  Democrats  who  have  spoken  out  In 
recent  days  to  support  President  John- 
son. 

I  support  the  President's  nomination 
and  reelection;  and  I  am  certain  that 
both  of  these  happy  events  will  come  to 
pass. 


BO^RD    OF    SUPERVISORS    OF    LOS 
'ANGELES    COUNTY.    CALIF..    SUP- 
PORTS FULL  FUNDING  OF  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President. 
Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs,  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Calif.,  has  called  for  full  support 
of  S.  3106.  my  bill  to  fully  fund  the  S3P 
million  authorization  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  fiscal  1969.  The  entire  Los  An- 
geles Couifty.  Calif.,  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors  have   utvanimously   supported   this 
action. 

To  point  out  the  fine  support  and  con- 
cern for  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  make  this  act  a  practical  re- 
ality, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  from  Supervisor  Debs  office 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Debs  Asks  Incre.^sed  Bilinguax.  Education 
Funds 
Commenting  that  recent  unrest  at  East  Los 
Angeles  schools  emphasizes  the  need  for  bi- 
lingual education.  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs 
today  called  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
appropriate  $30  million  for  bilingual  educa- 


WISCONSIN    BUSINESSMAN    MAKES 
IMPORTANT    CONTRIBUTION    TO 
THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Africa  is  a 
high-risk  investment  area  but  the  coun- 
tries are  gradually  developing  and  Africa 
is     emerging     into     world     economics. 
Through  its  specific-risk  and  extended- 
risk  insurance  programs,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  trying  to 
encourage   private  investors  to  take   a 
good  look  at  Africa. 

The  hope  is  that  American  business- 
men and  industries  will  invest  time,  capi- 
tal, and  know-how  in  establishing  indus- 
try projects  in  the  developing  nations  so 
that  the  local  citizens  can  become  trained 
and  eventually  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  industries.  AID  will  help  a  U.S.  com- 
pany to  find  and  evaluate  projects. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  small  U.S. 
company's  contribution  to  the  African 
development  is  Mendustrie.  S.A.,  a  Tu- 
nisian firm  established  by  Marshall  Erd- 
man.  Erdman  is  president  of  Marshall 
Erdman  &  Associates,  a  construction  firm 
in  Madison,  Wis.  Mendustrie  is  essen- 
tially an  adaptation  of  the  methods  and 
ideas  of  the  U.S.  firm  to  the  conditions 
in  Tunisia. 

Erdman  visited  Tunisia  in  1963  to  in- 
spect a  Peace  Corps  architectural  project. 
He  felt  that  a  Ttmisian  market  could  be 
developed  for  standardized  building  com- 
ponents. In  1966,  he  organized  Mendus- 
trie with  a  $100,000  investment  of  his  own 
funds  and  about  $100,000  in  Cooley 
funds  borrowed  from  AID. 

The  present  director  of  Mendustrie  is 
one  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  Erd- 
man met  during  his  first  visit.  Mendus- 
trie has  trained  a  work  force  of  about 
30  previously  unskilled  workers.  Plans 
call  for  expansion  within  the  next  few 
years  to  employ  as  many  as  150  people. 
They  have  published  the  first  millwork 
catalog  in  Tunisia. 

Mendustrie  has  been  instrumental  in 
encouraging  the  acceptance  of  a  stand- 
ardized modular  building  system  for  basic 
structures  in  Tunisia.  Erdman  realizes 
that  shelter  is  an  essential  need  of  Tuni- 
sia. At  present,  there  is  no  building  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mendustrie  plant,  there 
will  be  provisions  not  only  for  supplying 
the  essential  housing  product  but  also 
for  training  local  citizens  to  operate  the 
business.  Erdman's  idea  is  that  given  the 
proper  supervision  and  guidance  and 
adequate  facilities,  the  Tunisians  should 


become  proficient  in  this  industry  and 
develop  It  to  contribute  to  improving  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

After  only  2  years  of  operation,  the 
plant  is  at  the  point  of  becoming  profit- 
able This  is  an  example  of  an  American 
citizen  investing  a  large  amount  of  his 
private  funds  in  an  attempt  to  help  the 
developing  nations.  Erdman  feels  that 
American  businessmen  interested  in  aid- 
ing the  new  nations  should  forget  about 
making  a  quick,  huge  profit,  but  rather, 
give  capital,  management,  and  instruc- 
tion so  that  the  country  will  be  able  to 
develop  itself. 

What  Erdman  is  doing  in  Tunisia  is 
establishing  a  new  frontier  of  busmess 
development.  This  example  should  en- 
courage other  businesses  for  investment 
in  other  areas.  The  rest  of  the  world 
should  take  advantage  of  the  money, 
knowledge  and  experience  of  American 
management.  The  developing  nations 
should  be  able  to  benefit  from  interested 
American  businesses  and  citizens  like 
Marshall  Erdman. 

My  hope  is  that  this  example  of  what 
our  private  citizens  can  do  to  improve 
the  economy  of  the  developing  nations 
and  the  U.S.  relations  with  them  will 
spur  other  Individuals  and  businesses  to 
similar  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
articles  concerning  Marshall  Erdman's 
Mendustrie  plant  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Tunisia— one  from  the 
Capital  Times  of  February  3.  1968.  and 
one  from  the  February  19  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Abroad — printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the   Madison    (Wis.>    Capital   Times. 

Feb.  3.  19681 
WHAT  Can  Our  Know-How  Do  roa  EMEaciNC 
Nations? 
A  Madison  man's  contribution  to  under- 
developed countries  won  plaudits  from  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  during  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Africa. 

MarshaU  Erdman.  president  of  Marshall 
Erdman  and  Associates,  was  the  one  singled 
out  for  Humphrey's  praise. 

Erdman  joined  the  Humphrey  party  in 
Tunisia  on  the  last  stage  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent's tour  of  nine  African  states. 

During  a  two  day  stay  in  Tunisia,  Hum- 
phrey visited  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage,  near 
Tunis,  capital  of  Tunisia,  then  jumped  the 
centuries  to  visit  the  modern  Erdman  plant 
nearby. 

This  plant  embodies  Erdman  s  philosophy 
of  how  American  private  industry  can  play 
a  major  role  in  teaching  emerging  nations 
how  to  help  themselves. 

Erdman  believes  that  American  business- 
men interested  in  aiding  the  new  nations 
should  forget  about  making  a  quick,  huge 
profit. 

Not  should  the  United  States  engage  in 
massive,  spectacular  projects  in  those  coun- 
tries, he  said.  That  kind  of  aid  might  pro- 
vide a  country  like  Tunisia  with  needed 
housing  but  it  would  not  teach  the  people 
new  working  skills  nor  anything  about  man- 
agement. 

And  It  Ifi  American  know-how  in  manage- 
ment that  Is  most  needed  In  the  new  coun- 
tries, Erdman  believes. 

The  practical  application  of  that  theory  is 
Mendustrie,  a  Tunisian  company  set  up  in 
1966  to  produce  standardized,  prefabricated 
windows,  doors  and  other  building  compo- 
nents. 


Erdman  first  visited  Tunisia  In  1963  as  a 
consultant  on  Peace  Corps  architectural  proj- 
ects In  1964  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID).  Invited  him  to  go  to 
Tunisia  with  a  group  of  five  other  business- 
men to  encourage  private  Industry  to  set  up 
various  manufacturing  plants. 
The  result  was  Mendustrie. 
Erdman  and  Associates  Invested  $100,000 
and  received  an  AID  loan  of  $105,500. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  came 
from  leading  Tunisian  architects  and  build- 
ing contractors. 

••Instead  of  putting  up  a  new  factory,  we 
took  over  three  b;u-ns  on  an  abandoned  farm 
and  remodeled  them  into  a  modern,  well 
organized  and  efficient  millwork  plant."  Erd- 
man said.  "That  was  the  first  Usson  we 
t  iughl— to  make  use  of  wnai  alrc:;dy  existed." 
The  next  step  was  to  train  alxiut  30  workers 
uj  mass-produce  the  standardized  building 
c  Jinponents  from  locul  materials. 

Those  familiar  with  the  work  of  Erdman 
and  Associates  in  this  country  will  recognize 
that  Mendustrie  is  an  adaptation  ul  its 
methods  to  conditions  in  Tunisia. 

Erdman  s;ud  the  greatest  profit  realized  s-i 
fiir  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  methods 
accepted  by  Tunisian  architects  and  Indus- 

u-ialists. 

The  greatest  breakthrough  came  when  AH 
Mheni.  the  major  industrialist  in  Tunisia, 
introduced  Erdman  techniques  in  his  own 
j-.lan-^  and  ncoompamed  Humphrey  on  his 
TuniEian  tour. 

Erdman  cited  the  operation  of  Uie  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Tunis  as  another  example  oi  how 
.American  management  know-how  can  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  emerg.ng 
n.^.tions. 

Tunisia  is  essentially  a  Socialist  country, 
he  points  out.  But  while  the  Hilton  is  gov- 
crnmpnt-owned.  its  management  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Hilton  hotels— and 
is  tne  only  hotel  in  Tunis  that  shows  a  profit. 
Gradually,  as  local  people  are  trained  in 
management  at  the  Hilton,  other  hotels  are 
drawing  them  off  and  assigning  them  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility. 

This  should  Ije  the  clue  for  future  United 
States  aid  to  developing  countries,  Erdman 
feels. 

•■Nations  like  Tunisia  are  discovering  tliat 
having  the  buildings  and  the  machinery  is 
not  enough."  he  said.  "They  now  realize  that 
they  also  neetl  the  skill  and  management 
that  the  private  sector  of  tlie  economy  can 
provide." 

The  stumbling  block  to  accomplishing 
much  in  Uiat  du^ection.  he  said,  is  govern- 
mental red  tape  on  the  part  of  the  United 
St.-.tes  and  the  host  country. 

Erdman  pointed  out  that  in  his  own  case. 
in  spite  of  his  official  coutacU  with  AID  and 
the  Peace  Corps  and  with  the  government 
of  Tunisia,  it  took  two  years  to  create 
Mendustrie. 

Erdman  s^d  he  knows  persjnally  at  least 
25  small  and  medium  sized  American  indus- 
trialists who  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  use  their  knowledge  in  aiding  developing 
count  ies. 

But  they  cannot  a3ord  to  spend  the  time 
needed  to  cut  through  official  red  tape. 

Erdman  said  he  tried  to  impress  these  facts 
on  Humphrey  on  the  return  flight  to  the 
United  States. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  investigate  private  business- 
men interested  in  such  ventures  and  would 
provide  them  the  clearance  that  would  help 
them  cut  through  red  tape,  many  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  as  we  have  done 
in  Tunisia.""  he  said. 

Humphrey's  tour  of  Tunisia  did  much  good 
for  this  country.  Erdman  said.  The  Vice 
President  not  only  was  received  enthusias- 
tically by  the  people  but  greatly  impressed 
government  officials. 

Erdman  said  that  in  talks  to  student 
groups.    Humphrey     explained     the    foreign 


pollLy  c.f  the  United  States  and  in  talks  to 
others  praised  Tunisia  as  a  "model  of  what 
an  independent  and  progressive  people  can 
do  in  economics,  social  and  polictlcal  de- 
velopment." ,     , 

The  gre.itest  n.easure  of  Humphrey  s  Im- 
pact was  his  reception  by  President  Habib 
Bourguiba,  Erdman  s.ad. 

••President  Bourguiba  li=  r.  very  great  man. 
Erdmnn  said.  "He  is  not  eiisily  Influenced  by 
visiting   dignitaries  but  1   am   told   that   he 
responJed  to  the  Vice   President  as  he  has 
riactpd  to  no  other  national  leader. 

■In  Internationa;  artalrs.  logic  and  reason 
are  not  enough  to  ei^tablish  an  understand- 
ing ••  Erdman  said.  "There  also  has  to  be  an 
emotional  bond  between  the  leaders  and 
Humphrey  accomplished  that  in  Tunisia." 

If  these'  bonds  result  In  relaxing  of  govern- 
mental red  wpe.  "properly-inspired"'  U.S. 
businessmen  can  be  counted  on  to  contribute 
their  know-how  to  the  developing  nations 
involved.  Erdman  believes. 


.At-nicA:  Still  a  High  Risk  Inve.stment  Area, 
e;ut  Experts  Say  It  Can  Really  Be  Wohth 
It  -us.  Inve-Stment  Aide  Sees  Continent 
Ready    for   Economic    "TAKE-Orr" 
Operating  In  Africa  sUU   is   a  risky   busi- 
ness  but  many  U.S.  firms— large  and  small- 
are  beginning  to  lind  Uiat  the  rewards  are 
worth  it. 

An  Agency  lor  International  Development 
t,fflcial  who  accompanied  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrev  on  his  swing  around  Africa 
lust  month  feels  that  the  dark  continent  Is 
nearing  economic  "take-oa."  R.  Peter  Straus. 
MD  assistant  admiiustrator  lu  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  told  Business 
Abroad  economic  growth  curves  point  sharp- 
ly up.  political  statalhty  is  "demonstrably 
greaer.  "  and  many  more  U.S.  firms  are  ven- 
turing into  Africa  than  ever  before. 

•Ifs  still  an  area  of  high  risk."  said  Straus, 
•but  ifs  also  an  area  of  high  potenual  re- 
turn "  The  return,  he  added,  is  •more  than 
commensurate  with  the  risk." 

A  growing  numljer  of  U.S.  firms,  lurge  and 
small,  seem  to  agree.  Recent  ventures  which 
have  operated  long  enough  to  be  classed  as 
••successful'  range  from  Kaiser-Reynolds 
Valco  aluminum  smelter  in  Ghana  and 
Procter  &  Gamble's  100"-  -owned  detergent 
factory  in  Morocco  to  NIDOCO  Ltd..  a  dough- 
nut plant  which  has  been  operated  In  Lagos 
since  1961  by  Anthony  Marshall  of  New  York 
Citv. 

Straus  noted  that  the  US.  embassy  list  of 
representatives  of  American  companies  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  had  grown  in  five  years  from 
•something  you  could  write  on  the  back  of  a 
m'itchbook"  t-)  a  weighty  document.  The 
main  reasons,  he  said,  are:  1  BrlUsh  influ- 
ence has  declined  since  independence,  aUow- 
Ing  American  firms  to  get  a  foothold;  2.  Pur- 
chasing power  has  risen,  with  more  and  more 
people  coming  into  the  money  economy.  "In 
East  Africa  they  not  only  want  goods,  they 
can  p.iy  fur  them — everything  from  automo- 
biles ti)  baby  bottles. •• 

One  example  of  opportunities  open  to  alert 
U.S.  exporters  is  the  story  of  a  government- 
financed  irrigation  .scheme  in  northeast 
Kenya  where  demand  lor  equipment  outran 
supply.  The  project  was  to  drill  wells  for 
nomiidic  tnbes  in  the  .--egion.  encouraging 
them  to  settle  down  in  one  spot.  When  t!ie 
project  got  underway,  however,  shovels  v,ere 
the  onlv  equipment  on  hand.  Although  funds 
were  a->ailable  to  purchase  drilling  ngs.  time 
was  lost  because  there  were  no  rigs  for  s;iie. 
Another  is  the  story  of  the  Moroccan  Gov- 
ernments  use  of  television  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  fertiUzer  to  farmers.  When 
the  program  turned  out  to  Ije  successful,  it 
not  only  boosted  demand  lor  ferUU7<'r;  :t 
gave  an  unexpected  boost  to  the  market  for 
television  receivers. 

Among    the    countries    which   show    gre:it 
promise.  Straus  named  Ivory  Coast.  Tunisia. 
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Ghana.  Liberia.  Zambia,  and  the  Congo 
(Klnshaaa),  In  addition  to  Kenya  and  Mo- 
rocco. 

■But  Ifs  Impossible  to  limit  the  list."  he 
said.  "There  are  specific  opportunltlee  all 
over.  In  Malawi,  for  example,  we  flew  over  a 
hu^e  pine  forest  the  British  planted  before 
independence.  The  government  owns  it  now. 
By  1970  it  will  start  to  yield,  and  the  gov- 
ernment wants  private  industry  to  come  in 
so  they  can  get  out. 

"In  Ghana  the  government  is  trying  to 
unload  some  50-odd  state  enterprises  that 
were  acquired  in  the  Nkrumah  days.  Tliey 
want  private  enterprise  in  iis  partners.  A 
couple  have  sold,  but  none  to  U.S.  com- 
panies." 

The  course  does  not  always  run  smooth. 
Abbott  Laboratories  gave  up  on  a  deal  to 
run  a  pharmaceutical  plant  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ghanaian  Government  last  year 
(aee  box),  and  Straus  admits  that  the  in- 
vestment climate  is  hard  to  project  five  years 
ahead.  But  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  getting 
better. 

Through  its  speciflc-rtsk  .and  ext«nded-risk 
Insurance  programs.  AID  is  trying  to  en- 
courage private  investors  to  t<ake  a  good  look 
at  Airlca.  "Business  undersells  Africa  as  an 
investment  site."  said  Straus.  The  extended- 
risk  program,  in  particular,  has  been  well 
received.  "In  an  area  of  high  risk  and  high 
return.  It  cuts  the  risk,"  he  said. 

AID  win  also  help  a  U.S.  company  to  find 
and  evaluate  projects.  First.  AID  specialists 
will  advise  on  business  opportunities  and 
Investment  climate,  making  available  to  in- 
terested firms  a  whole  catalogue  of  studies 
previously  made  by  colonial  powers  and  by 
International  organizations  such  as  the  UN 
and  the  World  Bank.  Second.  AID  will  finance 
up  to  half  of  any  pre-investment  study  made 
by  a  U.S.  firm,  if  the  study  does  not  result 
in  an  investment.  Third.  AID  will  help  fi- 
nance ongoing  projects. 

A  good  example  of  where  the  small  U.S. 
company  can  fit  into  AID's  plans  for  African 
development  is  Mendustrie  S.A.,  a  Tunisian 
firm  set  up  by  Marshall  Erdman.  of  Madi- 
son Wis.  Erdman  felt  that  a  Tunisian  mar- 
ket" could  be  developed  for  standardized 
building  components.  He  organized  Mendus- 
trie m  June.  1966,  invested  $100,000  of  his 
own  and  Just  over  $100,000  in  Cooley  funds 
borrowed  from  AID,  and  hired  a  Peace  Corps 
architect  named  Bruce  Blossman  to  run  the 
operation.  Employing  30  workers,  it  operates 
In  several  barns  which  were  converted  into 
a  millwork  plant. 

Erdman  told  Business  Abroad  that  he  is 
now  "beginning  to  break  even. '  although 
Immediate  profits  were  never  his  goal.  With 
Mendustrie,  he  aimed  to  accomplish  three 
objectives:  1.  to  teach  the  Tunisians  some- 
thing new  which  had  application  there,  in 
this  case  modular  construction:  2.  to  train 
unskilled  workers  to  fit  into  a  modern  fac- 
tory; 3.  to  prove  to  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment that  he  could  contribute  something 
and  be  trusted. 

••It  cost  us  $100,000  to  get  going.'"  he  said. 
'•Getting  to  know  the  place,  traveling  ex- 
tensively, and  cutting  red  tape.  Ifs  costly 
and  it  takes  time.  But  now  that  we  are 
known  and  have  the  government's  confi- 
dence, we  hope  to  be  offered  other  oppor- 
tunities, and  on  these  it  should  be  possible 
to  save  70-;    of  those  initial  costs." 

Erdman  feels  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties in  Africa  now  for  "properly  motivated 
!>eople."  The  trouble  Is  that  "fast  buck"  op- 
erators have  caused  the  governments  to  look 
suspiciously  on  foreign  investors,  and  it 
takes  time  to  "prove  your  integrity." 

In  Tunisia,  he  said,  the  right  person 
could  set  up  a  shoe  factory  and  find  a  ready 
market.  Many  medium-sized  companies  in 
other  industries  could  apply  known  tech- 
niques and  use  machinery  that  is  no  longer 
competitive  in  more  sophisticated  markets. 
Early    computers    and    machines    to    make 


small  mechanical  tractors  (now  largely 
superseded  by  hydraulic)    are  examples. 

Erdman  feels  that  there  are  many  other 
American  companies  like  his— small  to  mid- 
dle-sized, closely-held— that  could  afford  to 
take  a  long-range  view  of  African  invest- 
ment opportunities.  "For  the  right  people. 
who  are  willing  to  make  an  investment  and 
not  just  a  quick  killing.  Africa  offers  an 
opportunity  to  expand  the  company  and  in 
time — two  to  three  years— to  start  earning 
profits." 

Straus  concurs.  "Business  undersells 
Africa  as  an  investment  site  largely  through 
lack  of  knowledge."  he  said.  "But  go  and 
look.  If  you  know  your  trade,  I'd  be  sur- 
prised if  you  did  not  come  back  with  three 
ideas    for    good    business    ventures." 

A  Good  Deal,  if  You  Can  Stand  the  Gaff 
.A.  vociferous.  pro-Nkrumah  minority  group 
has  cost  Ghana  what  would  have  been  the 
best  pharmaceutical  production  facility  in 
West  Africa.  Nationalistic  opposition  to  an 
agreement  between  Abbott  Laboratories  and 
the  Gh.ina  Government  convinced  the  North 
Chicago  firm  to  pull  out  of  the  deal. 

Abbott  had  agreed  to  provide  management 
and  technical  know-how  and  risk  $600,000 
in  working  capital  to  run  the  plant,  which 
had  been  built  and  equipped  by  the  French 
and  Hungarian  governments  in  1966.  It  had 
never  been  put  into  operation  for  lack  of 
qualified  personnel  and  funds. 

■The  Ghanaians  cut  their  own  throats." 
.said  Gerald  A.  Sears,  director  of  the  Chicago- 
based  Mid-America  International  Develop- 
ment .■\ssn.  (MIDA)  "They  allowed  a  rabble- 
rousing  political  minority  to  whip  up  the 
country  into  a  nationalistic  frenzy.  It  was 
strictly  a  political  manevuer  by  communists. 
Now.  the  Ghanaian  new.spapers.  which  were 
calling  the  agreement  "outrageous  and  not 
in  the  national  interest  of  Ghana,'  are  crying 
the  blues  that  Abbott  Labs  is  gone." 

The  Abbott-Ghana  deal  gave  the  govern- 
ment 55' ^  control  of  the  venture,  but  the 
American  company  retained  the  right  to 
maintain  majority  control  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  appoint  the  managing  director 
and  other  top  officials.  The  critics  decried 
the  .-American  control  rights  plus  the  fact 
that  the  facility,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2.4-mil- 
lion.  was  recapitalized  at  $l-million. 

MIDA.  a  partnership  of  three  Chicago- 
based  financial  institutions,  is  teamed  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  to  seek  attractive  investment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  firms  in  underdevel- 
oped African  nations.  Sears,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Glore  Forgan,  Wm.  R.  Staats, 
Inc.,  believes  other  negotiations  will  pan  out. 
He  said  some  20  to  30  negotiations  were  in 
the  works  now  throughout  Tunisia,  Kenya, 
Uganda.  Senegal.  Tanzania,  and  the  Ivory 
Coast. 

Sears  said  that  the  board  of  directors^  of 
an  Illinois  barge  firm  and  the  Volta  River 
Authority  in  Ghana  will  decide  next  month 
whether  to  okay  an  agreement  for  the  U.S. 
firm  to  provide  transportation  for  cattle, 
freight,  and  people  from  the  steaming  hot 
inland  areas  to  .Accra  and  other  coastal  areas. 
Other  African  negotiations  involve  a  furni- 
ture parts  factory,  construction  of  a  railroad, 
an  acid  plant,  and  several  pharmaceutical 
facilities. 

POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  midst 
of  the  current  drama  being  played  on 
the  national  political  scene,  public  at- 
tention increasingly  is  turned  toward 
the  antiquated  and  undemocratic  elec- 
toral college  system.  In  the  heat  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  the  inherent  de- 
fects in   the  present  system  are,  once 


again,  likely  to  be  discovered  by  a  great 
many  Americans.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  possessed  with  great  foresight,  Mr. 
President,  to  predict  that  they  will  not 
like  what  they  find. 

For  some  time  the  American  Bar  A.s- 
sociation  has  viewed  the  dangerous  elec- 
toral system  of  choosing  the  President 
and  found  it  wanting.  Long  before 
thoughts  had  turned  to  the  specifics  of 
the  1968  Presidential  election,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  published  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  electoral  college 
and  issued  a  series  of  recommendations. 
The  ABA  concluded  that  the  American 
people  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  directly— and  equally— for  the 
President.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  they 
endorsed  direct  election. 

Tlie  March  8  edition  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  carried  an  article  indicat- 
ing that  the  ABA  is  now  seeking  the 
approval  of  both  political  parties  for 
direct  election.  I  commend  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's call  for  bipartisan  support  of 
this  needed  and  long  overdue  reform  of 
our  presidential  election  process.  The 
American  people  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vote  Method;  Parties  Asked  To  Back  Pop- 
ular Vote  Plan  in  National  Elections 
The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
have  been  urged  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  include  planks  supporting  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
In  their  1968  platforms. 

In  letters  to  Ray  Bliss  and  John  Bailey, 
Republican  and  Democratic  national  chair- 
men respectively,  ABA  President  Earl  F. 
Morris  cited  a  Gallup  poll  indicating  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  citizens  favor  a  pop- 
ular vote  method  for  the  two  highest  offices. 
He  reported  that  the  poll  showed  that  only 
22  per  cent  favor  the  present  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  and  13  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 
Mr.  Morris  also  noted  that  the  ABA  had 
taken  stands  in  support  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  to  provide  for  direct  na- 
tionwide, popular  vote  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  ABA'S  poUcy-maklng  House  of  Dele- 
gates adopted  the  recommendations  of  an 
ABA  bipartisan  commission  on  Electoral 
College  reform  at  its  midyear  meeting  in 
Houston  m  1966.  The  commission  included 
representatives  of  the  legal  profession,  labor, 
business,  agriculture  and  state  governors  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  Morris  asked  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  for  an  opportunity  to  have 
representatives  of  the  ABA  appear  before 
their  platform  committees. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS   AR- 
RANGEMENT—"MARKETING        IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES" 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  agri- 
cultural exports  are  among  the  strongest 
contributors  in  our  fight  to  offset  the 
continuing  deficit  in  oiu:  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  are  of  great  importance  to 
this  Nation  and  to  my  State. 

Now  pending  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  which  we  will  later  be  con- 
sidering in  accord  with  the  treaty  power 
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of  the  Senate.  The  issues  associated  with 
this  international  agreement  are  well  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  'William  R.  Pearce,  vice 
president  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Farmers  Grain  Def  lers  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois  at  Peoria  on  February 
14,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pearce's  speech,  "Marketing  in  Foreign 
Coimtries,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  benefit  of 
his  clear  analysis  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Marketing  in  Foreign  Countries 
(By  William  R.  Pearce.  vice  president.  Cargill, 
Inc.,  before  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  Peoria,  111.,  February  14, 
1968) 

As  nearly  everyone  knows,  developed 
countries  and  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world  recently  con- 
cluded one  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts  in 
history  to  reduce  trade  barriers.  In  negotia- 
tions which  spanned  a  period  of  four  years, 
they  agreed  on  broad  tariff  reductions  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  industrial  and  farm 
products. 

The  grains  portion  of  the  negotiations  In 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  was  conducted 
by  the  cereals  group,  comprising  twelve  prin- 
cipal grain  exporters  and  importers.  The  re- 
sult of  their  efforts— extended  in  subsequent 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
to  53  countries — is  embodied  in  the  so-called 
International  Grains  Arrangement. 

The  IGA.  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  is 
made  up  of  two  separate  parts,  called  con- 
ventions, one  governing  wheat  trade  and  the 
other  food  aid. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  is  similar  in 
some  respects  (but  very  different  m  others) 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  which 
expired  in  July,  1966.  The  important  differ- 
ences are  that  under  the  IGA : 

First — both  minimum  and  maximum 
trading  prices  are  increased  about  21  cents 
a  bushel. 

Second — a  schedule  of  prices  Is  no'w  estab- 
lished for  14  classes  of  wheat  from  9  different 
country  origins.  Under  IWA  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  were  established  only  for  a 
single  class  of  Canadian  wheat  which  was 
seldom  traded.  Decisions  on  price  differentials 
on  other  kinds  of  wheat  were  left  "to  the 
exporting  and  importing  country  concerned." 
Third — the  basing  point  for  price  compari- 
son Is  U.S.  gulf  ports  rather  than  the  Ca- 
nadian lakehead. 

The  Food  Aid  Convention  is  entirely  new. 
It  obligates  developed  country  members  to 
contribute  something  less  than  4Vi  million 
tons  of  wheat,  or  the  cash  equivalent,  to  less 
developed  countries  of  their  own  choice  each 
year  during  the  3-year  term  of  the  agreement. 
The  proposed  agreement  has  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, principal  grain  trade  organizations 
and  others,  all  have  expressed  opposition.  As 
a  result,  the  Administration  may  have  diffi- 
culty securing  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  for 
Senate  ratification. 

No  doubt  many  people  wonder  why  all  the 
excitement.  In  the  past  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  has  been  approved  rather 
routinely.  On  the  surface.  IGA  would  seem 
an  improvement.  The  prospect  of  somewhat 
higher  prices  must  surely  be  welcome  in 
this  year  of  generally  disappointing  returns. 
Agreement  by  other  developed  countries  to 
share  some  small  part  of  the  burden  of  world 
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food  aid  also  seems  useful.  Why,  then,  have 
groups    which    generally    Ignored    IW'A    now 
interest  themselves? 
For  several  reasons. 

First,  there  is  growing  awareness  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  export  markets. 

The  United  States  by  far  Is  the  world's 
largest  farm  product  exporter,  accounting 
for  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  world's  total 
conunerclal  exports  of  temperate  zone  prod- 
ucts. U.S.  commercial  farm  products  tripled 
since  the  mid-1930's. 

Had  we  not  experienced  this  growtl),  pro- 
ducers of  grains  and  oilseeds  would  be  con- 
fronted with  serious  price  and  adjustment 
problems.  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  these 
problems  in  the  future  it  seems  clear  that 
further  expansion  of  foreign  markets  will 
be  needed,  simply  because  farmers  in  this 
country  continue  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity faster  than  we  are  able  to  find  markets. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  is  this  more  true 
than  it  is  here  In  Illinois  where  soybean 
yields  have  risen  nearly  20'';  .  corn  yields  25 'i 
and  wheat  yields  34";  ,  all  since  1960. 

A  second  reason  for  new  interest  in  the 
wheat  agreement  is  growing  evidence  that 
other  countries  will  not  surrender  foreign 
markets  without  a  fight.  Since  World  War 
II.  grains  and  oilseed  production  abroad  has 
been  encouraged  by  price  incentives,  pro- 
tected by  quotas  and  duties  and  exported 
with  the  assistance  of  the  trading  monopolies 
and  cash  subsidies. 

Still,  our  sales  abroad  have  continued  to 
grow — for  several  reasons ; 

First,  we  have  enjoyed  several  important 
advantages— advantages  in  climate,  soil,  land 
tenure,  technology  and  education— all  of 
which  have  contributed  to  our  competitive- 
ness. 

Second,  markets  abroad  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  competition.  This  has  been  es- 
pecially true  in  western  Europe  and  Japan, 
where  general  prosperity  and  rising  personal 
Income  have  strengthened  demand  for  a  bet- 
ter diet.  This  has  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  expanding  exports  of  U.S.  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

Finally,  a  very  liberal  food  aid  policy  has 
provided  a  further  export  outlet  In  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Despite  optimism  born  of  very  successful 
experience,  there  is  reason  for  concern  about 
the  future. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  been  exporting  our 
advantages — our  technology  in  seeds  and 
chemistry  and  even  in  land  management 
systems.  Other  countries  are  applying  them 
with  increasing  success  on  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing acreage  base.  As  small,  fragmented  farms 
are  grouped  together  in  larger  units  and  be- 
gin applying  new  technology  In  scale,  the  gap 
between  growing  demand  and  competitive 
supply  will  close. 

The  concern  is  not  Just  with  the  tradi- 
tional exporting  countries — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. Argentina  and  France — although  each 
of  these  has  increased  acreage  and  produc- 
tion in  recent  years.  At  recent  price  levels 
countries  which  have  been  marginal  export- 
ers and.  in  some  cases,  even  significant  im- 
porters have  apparently  found  it  profitable 
to  expand  grain  and  oilseed  production  for 
export. 

Mexico  may  serve  as  an  example.  With 
technical  assistance  of  public  and  private 
agencies  from  this  country,  Mexico  has 
achieved  an  extraordinary  breakthrough  in 
grains  production. 

Mexican  corn  production  more  than  dou- 
bled between  1940  and  1960.  though  acreage 
increased  only  about  one  fourth.  In  the  same 
period  wheat  production  nearly  tripled.  With 
both  acreage  and  yields  continuing  to  rise. 
Mexico  now  produces  a  reliable  export  sur- 
plus of  both  corn  and  wheat. 

The  same  trend  is  seen  throughout  the 
world.  India  and  Pakistan  are  planting  ex- 
tensive acreage  to  dwarf  wheat  varieties  de- 
veloped  in    Mexico.    With   average    weather. 


Pakistan    is    expected    to    achieve    self    suffi- 
ciency this  year 

Future  export  prospects  are  also  clouded 
by  increasingly  sophisticated  systems  of  pro- 
tection. There  is  no  better  example  than  the 
European  Economic  Community,  or  Common 
Market  Under  Its  new  system,  which  first 
became  fully  effective  last  summer,  farmers 
in  the  productive  areas  of  France.  Germany 
and  the  lowlands  are  guanuiteed  $2-89  a 
bushel  and  $2  30  a  bushel  respectively,  lor  all 
the  wheat  and  corn  they  can  produce  Tliese 
prices  are  i)roterM?d  by  variable  import  levies 
adjusted  from  day  to  day  to  provide  an  ab- 
solute margin  of  preference  over  lower  priced 
import.s  from  the  US.  The  proceeds  of  these 
levies  .ire  being  u.scd  to  inii)rove  farming 
(jpcrations  and  Ui  subsidize  the  export  of 
large  French   wheat  surpluses 

A  somewhat  similar  system  was  adopted 
several  years  ago  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  :•.  result,  increasing  production  by  British 
farmers  is  reducing  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  and  other  traditional  supiiliers 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  parallel  developments— burgeoning 
production  and  increasing  government  incen- 
tives, protection  and  assistance  to  farmers 
throughout  the  world— pose  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  us  The  United  States  sought  to  deal 
with  this  challenge  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  effort  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  first  place,  the  goal  we  set  for  nego- 
tiators was  not  very  ambitious.  We  did  not 
ftsk  ihat  trade  be  liberahzed  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  so  that  basic  U.S.  advantages  could  pc 
to  work  to  increase  farm  exports.  Perhaps 
this  IS  Just  as  well  because  this  was  not  in 
The  cards.  One  of  the  important  reasons  is 
that  the  United  States  itself  maintains  bar- 
riers to  farm  imports  as  offensive  as  any 
others  There  is  no  assurance  that  our  Con- 
gress would  have  been  willing  to  reduce  these 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  In  fact,  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  discussions,  we  actually  added 
to  this  system  by  imposing  limits  on  imports 
of  beef. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  objectives 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  were  much  more 
modest  than  true  trade  liberalization.  Under 
the  proposal  we  offered,  others  would  have 
been  permitted  to  maintain  systems  encour- 
aging and  prot.ectlng  their  own  farmers  We 
sought  only  assurances  that  other  exporting 
countries  would  cooperate  with  us  in  con- 
trolling over-production  and  that  importing 
countries  would  continue  to  let  exporting 
countries  supply  a  part  of  their  needs. 

The  United  States  did  not  achieve  either 
of  these  goals.  There  was.  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  others  In 
the  end.  our  negotiators  simply  were  un- 
willing to  put  the  whole  Kennedy  Round 
result  on  the  line  in  support  of  demands  in 
the  grains  negotiations.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
even  this  would  have  produced  meaningful 
concessions  from  others.  More  important,  it 
might  have  jeopardized  significant  reduc- 
tions in  tariffs  on  Industrial  trade  which 
should,  to  some  extent  at  least,  benefit  U.S. 
farmers  bv  Increasing  general  prosperity  and 
thus  further  stimulating  demand  for  food 
throughout  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  long  odds  against  us.  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  United  States 
failed  to  secure  agreements  which  would  have 
assured  an  expansion  of  farm  exports.  It  is 
not  quite  as  easy  to  understand  why.  when 
it  was  obvious  we  could  not  succeed,  the 
United  States  did  not  simply  abandon  the 
effort.  Why  instead  did  it  accept  an  agree- 
ment which  most  observers— including  a 
good  manv  in  government— recognize  as  a 
step  auay  'from  the  goal  of  expanding  trade. 
Lets  examine  for  a  moment  the  case  made 
for  the  International  Grains  Agreement. 

First  It  is  said  that  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion assures,  for  the  first  time,  that  other 
developed  countries  will  assist  the  United 
States  m  meeting  the  needs  of  less  developed 
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countries.  This  la  true  as  far  as  It  goes,  but 
the  Importance  of  the  achievement  Is  dimmed 
somewhat  by  several  considerations. 

The  direct  benefits  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  generally  been  overstated.  The  ac- 
tual commitment  amounts  to  no  more  than 
4.2  million  metric  tons  (the  remaining  300 
thousand  tons  are  expected  from  countries 
which  have  not  yet  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  negotiations).  No  new  contributions 
would  be  required  either  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  which  together  account  for 
more  than  56 "v.  of  the  actual  commitment. 
In  fact,  an  Administration  spokesman  sug- 
gested recently  that  new  contributions  from 
others  may  enable  the  United  States  actually 
to  reduce  Its  food  aid.  If  so,  the  result  could 
be  no  increase  at  all  In  the  amount  of  food 
available  to  less  developed  countries. 

In  any  event,  the  value  of  these  new  com- 
mitments to  less  developed  countries  Is  sub- 
stantially offset  by  provisions  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  which  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  wheat  they  must  buy  in  commercial 
markets.  This  Is  not  Inconsequential.  India 
la  expected  to  buy  as  much  as  2  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  in  commercial  markets 
this  year. 

Proponents  of  the  International  Grains 
Agreement  liave  made  more  modest  claims 
for  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  It  would, 
they  say,  provide  additional  price  Insurance 
for  U.S.  wheat  producers.  They  note  that  the 
new  minimum  price  for  U.S.i  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  ordinary  protein,  amounts  to  about 
15  cents  more  at  the  farm  gate  than  present 
price  support  levels.  This  aspect  has  appealed 
strongly  to  the  two  wheat  producer  organi- 
zations which  have  endorsed  the  grains 
arrangement. 

There  Is,  however,  recent  evidence  that  the 
grains  arrangements,  in  Itself,  would  not 
assure  any  price  Increase  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Two  weeks  ago  an  Administration 
spokesman  conceded  that  If  domestic  prices 
are  below  the  new  minimum  when  the  agree- 
ment goes  into  effect,  the  Department  would 
be  forced  to  Invoke  an  inverse  subsidy,  or 
export  tax,  to  assure  that  no  U.S.  wheat 
enters  the  export  market  below  the  new 
minimum.  According  to  a  Journal  of  Com- 
merce article  the  following  day,  wheat  prices 
declined  in  Chicago  in  part  as  a  result  of 
this  admission. 

No  doubt  domestic  prices  cou'.d  be  In- 
creased to  the  level  of  the  new  minimum  and 
above  If  the  Administration  is  able  to  obtain 
authority  to  purchase  extensive  quantities 
of  wheat  for  reserves.  But  domestic  prices 
could  be  raised  in  this  way  without  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  observe  a 
new,  higher  minimum  in  world  trade.  So  it's 
hard  to  see  how  the  claim  can  be  made  that 
the  new  arrangement  offers  domestic  pur- 
chasers any   direct   price  benefit. 

Criticism   of   the    proposed   Wheat   Trade 

convention  has  centered  on  these  aspects. 

Most  important,  it  falls  to  come  to  grips 

with    the    problems    which    challenge     the 

United  States  in  e.xport  markets. 

It  would  not  require  the  Common  Market 
or  the  United  Kingdom  to  alter  in  any  way 
protectionist  policies  which  threaten  these 
Important  markets.  This  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  the  Common  Market  has  in- 
creased the  level  of  protection  for  feed  grain 
producers  12  to  15  per  cent  since  the  grains 
negotiations. 

If  anything,  higher  minimum  world  wheat 
prices  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  Common 
Market's  protectionist  system  by  reducing 
subsidies  required  to  move  French  wheat  sur- 
pluses Into  world  markets.  The  cost  of  these 
subsidies  Is  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  Com- 
mon Market's  protectionist  system.  Presum- 
ably, this  accounts  for  French  support  for 
higher  world  prices  from  the  beginning. 

A  second  criticism  is  that  higher  world 
prices  would  compound  problems  we  are 
already  experiencing.  They  would  encourage 
new  investment  in  wheat  production  abroad. 
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adding  Impetus  to  the  trend  I  mentioned 
earlier,  towards  Increased  acreage  and  pro- 
ductivity throughout  the  world.  The  pro- 
posed arrangement  Imposes  no  obligation  on 
other  exporting  countries  to  cooperate  In 
limiting  the  inevitable  build-up  of  surplus 
production.  As  a  result,  there  is  danger  that 
the  United  States  would  be  forced,  once 
again,  to  assume  the  burden  of  surplus  man- 
agement, this  time  in  a  much  more  produc- 
tive world. 

A  third  criticism  involves  the  new  sched- 
ule of  minimum  prices: 

For  the  first  time  price  comparisons  would 
be  based  on  a  United  States,  rather  than  a 
Canadian  shipment  port.  As  a  result,  the 
agreement  would  be  more  restrictive  for  the 
United  States  than  for  others  whose  mini- 
mum prices  must  be  calculated  by  reference 
to  changing  shipping  costs.  The  Canadians 
sought  this  change  for  fifteen  years. 

Fixed  price  differentials  of  the  kind  em- 
bodied In  the  proposed  agreement  have  lim- 
ited U.S.  wheat  exports  In  the  past.  Since 
price  spreads  required  to  assure  competitive- 
ness of  varying  classes  and  qualities  of  wheat 
vary  with  market  conditions,  the  differentials 
written  into  the  agreement  are  certain  to 
be  wrong  more  often  than  they  are  right. 
They  could  fit  only  one  set  of  competitive 
conditions  precisely.  For  all  the  rest  they 
would  tend  to  favor  some  classes  or  qualities 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  Department  has  argued  that  If  the 
specified  minimum  prices  do  not  permit  us 
to  compete,  we  would  seek  agreement  on 
necessary  adjustments,  and  failing  in  this, 
would  simply  Ignore  them.  Critics  of  the  ar- 
rangement have  questioned  both  the  likeli- 
hood of  getting  adjustments  under  the  sys- 
tem provided  and  the  notion  that  the  United 
States,  if  not  satisfied,  could  simply  ignore 
clear  obligations  under  the  agreement. 

In  any  event,  this  discussion  of  what 
could  or  could  not  be  done  if  others  don't 
cooperate  begs  the  really  fundamental  ques- 
tion .  .  .  and  that  question  asks  whether  It 
is  wise  to  alter  the  purpose  of  the  price  range 
of  the  wheat  agreement.  Under  earlier  ver- 
sions the  price  range  was  intended  to  sta- 
bilize prices  around  the  equilibrium  level 
(the  theoretical  price  at  which  suppliers  will 
produce  only  what  the  market  requires). 
Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the  ptir- 
pose  of  the  price  range  seems  to  be  to  Increase 
prices  and  to  maintain  them  well  above 
equilibrium  at  all  times. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found 
In  a  paragraph  in  the  President's  economic 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  month: 

•'Primary  producers  sometimes  attempt 
through  commodity  agreements  to  raise 
prices  above  the  long-term  equilibrium  level. 
They  rarely  succeed.  Maintenance  of  a  price 
above  long-run  cost  requires  restrictions  on 
supply;  the  necessary  export  quotas  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  negotiate  and  to  enforce." 
I  would  agree  and  I  would  add  that 
prospects  for  success  must  be  small  indeed 
where,  as  here,  no  supply  restraints  are  even 
suggested. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  Senate  consideration  of  the  grains  agree- 
ment. I  would  observe,  however,  that  Its  de- 
cision to  reject  the  arrangement  would  not 
end  prospects  for  useful  cooperation  in  the 
world  wheat  markets.  We  have  operated 
since  last  July  without  an  agreement.  And 
despite  the  existence  of  the  largest  supplies 
of  wheat  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  no 
drastic  decline  in  world  prices. 

Whether  or  not  the  agreement  Is  ratified, 
the  urgent  need  for  trade  liberalization  re- 
mains. A  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Eric  Wyndham  White,  Secretary-General  of 
GATT,  already  is  studying  steps  which 
could  be  taken  to  improve  prospects  for  more 
significant  achievement  in  the  next  round 
of  agricultural  negotiations.  I  am  convinced 


that  the  success  of  this  effort  will  Im- 
portantly influence  the  futtu^e  growth  and 
prosperity  both  of  our  business  and  those 
of  our  farmer-customers.  It  deserves  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  us  all. 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  &  NEWS 
OUTDOOR  COLUMN  CALLS  FOR 
PROTECTION  OP  ALLIGATORS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sunday.  March  3,  1968.  San  Antonio 
Express  &  News  carried  a  thoughtful  and 
thought- provoking  article  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  alligator.  Asking  for 
himself  the  question,  "But  why  be  con- 
cerned for  this  unlovable  prehistoric 
monster?"  the  writer  answers  with  a 
reasoning  which  reverberates  in  every 
serious  mind.  "Because  they  are  a  part 
of  life." 

The  American  alligator,  a  creature 
more  than  100  milUon  years  of  age.  can- 
not and  will  not  be  replaced  once  he  has 
disappeared.  And,  as  his  home  swamp- 
lands diminish  and  the  poaching  for  his 
hide  with  the  price  for  it.  goes  up.  this 
is  exactly  the  danger  he  faces.  The 
American  alligator  is  an  endangered 
species,  along  with  many  of  America's 
most  impressive  animals. 

Rapidly  vanishing  altogether  through 
lack  of  controls,  the  American  alliga- 
tor has  inspired  enough  public  concern 
to  be  presently  under  some  limited  leg- 
islative   protection    in    every    State    in 
which  it  is  found  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas.  In  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
such   legislative   protection,   limited   to 
only   four   counties,   was   not   provided 
until  last  year.  Now,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  State  Representative   Otha   Birkner 
who  introduced  the  biU  and  directed  its 
passage  through  the  Texas  Legislature, 
the  alligator  is  legally  protected  in  four 
Texas    counties.    Matagorda.    Wharton. 
Brazoria,  and  Galveston  Counties.  Al- 
though the  passage  of  this  law  is  a  small 
beginning,  it  nevertheless  is  a  beginning. 
However,  these  four  counties  are  not 
the  only  counties  in  Texas  where  the 
alligator  has  the  best  chance  of  survival, 
if  properly  protected.  The  aUigator   is 
also  found  in  the  region  of  southeast 
Texas,    known    as    the    Big    Thicket, 
a  unique  area  of  dense  vegetation  in  the 
Texas  gulf  coastal  plain  that  has  until 
very    recently    remained    an    unspoiled 
refuge  for  scarce  species  of  animals  and 
plants.  To  conserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  this  region  of  Texas  and  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  flora  and  fauna  which  in- 
habit it.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  4) 
to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
Immediate  enactment  of  this  bill  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  halt  the  increasingly 
rapid  destruction  of  this  natural  wonder- 
land—an area  already  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  original  size — and  to  insure 
a  haven  for  wildlife  like  the  alligator 
which  are  faced  with  extinction. 

However,  passage  of  a  limited  law  and 
the  creation  of  national  parks,  such  as 
the  one  I  have  proposed  for  the  Big 
Thicket,  are  not  enough  to  save  the  alli- 
gator. As  the  San  Antonio  article  re- 
ports, "Sophisticated  modern-day 
poachers  kiU  with  airplanes,  airboats, 
two-way  radios,  silent,  battery-powered 
outboard  motorboats,  and  high-intensity 
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lighte  to  blind  the  animals  while  ap- 
proaching for  the  kill."  They  then  ship 
the  hides  rapidly  out  of  the  State.  For 
such  practices  they  may  receive  $150- 
$200  a  night,  because  of  demand  by  a 
public  which  has  not  until  lately  been 
enough  concerned  to  Ltop  buying  illegally 
taken  hides.  Certainly  a  State  law,  such 
as  the  one  enacted  by  Texas,  whose  pro- 
tection provision  reads: 

A  person  who  possesses,  sells,  buys,  or 
attempts  to  sell  or  buy  any  alligator  taken 
in  violation  of  any  proclamation,  order,  rule, 
or  regulation  Issued  by  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  Is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  »200.  •  •  • . 


Would  not  offer  much  determent  to  a 
person  who  is  offered  the  opportunity  to 
make  $150  to  $200  a  night  for  killing  "an 
ugly  reptile." 

To  prevent  the  total  eradication  of  this 
irreplaceable,  primitive  American  crea- 
ture, I  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate 
S.  2984.  This  bill  would  prohibit  inter- 
state traffic  and  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  and  their  parts  if  il- 
legally taken.  If  this  bUl  is  not  passed 
in  the  very  near  future,  our  country  wUl 
lose  altogether  the  aUigator  which  is  its 
best  known,  and  oldest,  swamp  animal. 
Other  countries  stand  to  lose  such  species 
as  the  leopard  and  rhesus  monkey  to  our 
own  American  markets.  We  have  the 
duty  to  act  now. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exceUent  article.  "Poachers 
Taking  Protected  'Gators.' "  from  the 
Sunday.  March  3.  1968,  San  Antonio 
Express  &  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Poachers  Taking  Protected  Gators 
The  American  alligator  has  been  fighting 
a  battle  for  survival  against  the  elements, 
other  alligators   and   a   parade  of   primeval 
creatures  for  more  than  100  million  years. 

He  has  endured  climatic  changes,  moun- 
tain formations  and  the  inundations  of  an- 
cient seas.  Life  has  been  tough,  but  he  has 
made  It  from  the  age  of  reptiles  into  the 
20th  century. 

Few  species  can  boast  such  longevity,  wis 
enviable  record  of  life  and  his  gallant  battle 
to  survive  have  begun  to  wane,  however,  for 
his  new  and  most  formidable  foe  is  man. 

When  white  men  settled  in  North  America, 
alligators  abounded  in  swamps,  marshes, 
lakes,  rivers  and  sloughs  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Everglades,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  across  the  entire  tier  of  Southern 
States. 

Now  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  gators  are  nonexistent  over  most  of 
their  historical  range.  The  saurlans  exist  In 
two  major  concentrations  in  the  United 
States— Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida 
and  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
southeastern  Georgia,  both  under  federal 
protection. 

The  threat  to  the  gator  is  two-pronged. 
His  swampland  home  has  been  shrunk  by 
spreading  civilization,  drainage  and  develop- 
ment Coupled  with  this  is  the  demand  for 
products  made  from  his  hide.  Together  they 
constitute  a  near  fatal  development. 

The  beauty  and  high  quality  of  alligator 
skins  for  shoes  and  handbags  was  first  rec- 
ognized late  in  the  19th  century.  Man's  reck- 
less campaign  to  supply  the  profitable  "skin 
market"  has  had  dire  results,  reminiscent  of 
that  campaign  a  century  before  when  the 
"fur  market"  aU  but  extirpated  the  beaver. 


Without  regtUatlon  or  refuge  protection, 
the  gator  population  in  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, declined  90  per  cent  from  the  late 
1940s  to  the  late  19508. 

The  hide  of  an  average  six-foot  alligator 
will  bring  about  $30  on  the  market.  One  man 
can  earn  easily  from  $150  to  $200  for  a 
nights  work— if  he  can  find  a  supply  of 
gators.  And  therein  lies  the  rub. 

Many  states  have  placed  alligators  under 
protective  management  because  of  their 
dwindling  numbers.  This  action  has  In  many 
cases  come  about  10  years  too  late. 

With  closed  seasons,  the  supply  of  skins 
became  limited,  and  price  increases  followed. 
Because  of  attractive  prices  many  hunters 
and  buyers  continue  to  operate,  knowing 
they  are  violating  the  law  and  harming  the 
resource. 

With  alligators  scarce  and  prices  soaring, 
poachers  have  turned  to  the  lew  wildlife 
sanctuaries.  They  use  sophisticated  equip- 
ment such  as  airplanes,  airboats,  two-way 
radios,  silent,  batterv-powered  outboard  mo- 
tors and  high-intensity  lights  to  blind  the 
animals  while  approaching  for  the  kill. 

Poachers  killed  over  1.000  gators  in  Ever- 
glades National  Park  last  year,  and  contrib- 
uted to  a  skin  trade  estimated  at  one  million 
dollars  a  year  in  the  Miami  markets  alone. 
What  Is  the  future  for  the  alligator? 
It  was  placed  on  the  endangered  species 
list  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  AlU- 
gators  are  protected  in  all  of  the  Bureau's 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  In  National 

Bills  pending  In  Congress  would  make  it 
a  federal  offense  to  transport  alligators  or 
their  hides  across  state  or  national  borders 
when  taken  in  violation  of  state  and  federal 

laws. 

States  with  breeding  populations  of  alliga- 
tors are  now  managing  the  species  properly. 
Courts  are  raising  fines  and  handing  Jail 
sentences  to  poachers. 

Some  state  and  federal  agencies  have 
started  research  programs  to  study  alligator 
habits  and  life  requirements.  With  remain- 
ing wetlands  under  slow  but  steady  reduc- 
tion, such  facts  will  be  essential  to  Inten- 
sive management  and  preservation  of  the 
gator.  ,       .  , 

But  why  be  concerned  for  this  unlovable 
prehistoric  monster? 

Because  they  are  part  of  life.  Alligators 
play  a  key  role  in  the  life  of  the  swamp. 
Each  adult  maintains  a  hole,  digging  out 
the  peat  bog  on  the  marshy  "fioor"— and 
clearing  a  small  pond  on  the  surface. 


THE  PROLETARIAN  CULTURAL  REV- 
OLUTION AND  THE  FUTURE 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  con- 
ference on  Chinese  culture  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture  in 
New  York  City. 

The  institute  was  foimded  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  of  promoting  cul- 
tural and  educational  programs  and 
activities  among  the  American  and  Chi- 
nese peoples.  A  self-supporting  organi- 
zation, it  has  several  hundred  members 
consisting  of  Chinese  and  American 
scholars,  and  persons  who  are  interested 
in  China. 

The  1-day  conference  on  March  y 
brought  together  scholars,  community 
leaders,  and  others  to  discuss  Chinese 
culture  in  the  face  of  the  "proletarian 
cultural  revolution"  on  the  China  main- 
land. 

My  topic  was  "The  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  the  Future." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  my  address  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  and 

the  future 
(Address    by    Senator   Hiram   L.   Fono   at   a 
Conference  on  Chinese  Culture  Sponsored 
by  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture.  New  York 
City.  March  9,  1968) 

Acting  President  Cheng,  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests.  Friends: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas  with  you.  for 
ideas  are  like  kisses,  being  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure onlv  when  exchanged. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  timeliness  and 
relevance  of  your  conference  topic:  "The 
Chinese  Cultural  Penalssance  Movement  ver- 
sus The  Proletar-ftn  Cultural  Revolution.'  " 
It  is  a  dlstlncc  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  conference  whose  subject  has 
such  profound  Implications  not  only  for  Asia 
but  for  the  entire  world. 

And  it  is  indeed  a  high  honor  for  me  to 
join  such  distinguished  scholars  and  such 
knowledgeable  people  In  these  discussions. 
For  my  topic  today,  I  have  chosen  "The 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  and  The 
Future."  It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  claim  special  expertise  on  so  com- 
plex a  subject— particularly  since  accurate 
and  comprehensive  Information  about  the 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  is  so  difficult 
to  obtain. 

But  as  I  represent  a  mld-Paclfic  State,  with 
economic,  ethnic,  and  cultural  ties  to  our 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia.  I  have 
always  taken  a  special  Interest  In  the  Far 
East.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  State, 
Hawaii,  played  a  small  but  significant  role 
in  the  China  trade  as  early  as  1778.  After  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook  in  Hawaii  that  year, 
his  crew  and  subsequently  many  American 
skippers  used  Hawaii  as  a  provisional  port 
as  they  engaged  in  trade  along  the  China 
coast^selilng  furs  from  the  American  North- 
west and  buying  silks,  teas,  spices,  furniture, 
and  other  Oriental  goods  for  the  U.S.  market. 
I  know  my  special  Interest  In  the  Far  East 
is  shared  by  all  of  you  here  today  and  by  all 
Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  friendly  relations  the  U.S. 
has  enjoyed  with  Free  China  for  many  years 
belongs  to  this  segment  of  the  American 
people,  for  they  helped  to  build  bridges  of 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  critical  years  ahead.  I  am  confident  that 
Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry  and  friends 
of  China  will  continue  efforts  to  foster  un- 
derstanding and  good  will. 

From  the  first  time  an  American  merchant 
vessel  made  contact  with  the  ancient  "Mid- 
dle Kingdom"  m  1784.  America  has  endeav- 
ored to  establish  with  the  people  of  China 
a  peaceful  and  cooperative  relationship  based 
on  an  open  door  policy.  During  the  Talplng 
Rebellion  of  1851  to  1865,  the  United  States 
adopted  a  policy  of  respect  for  China's  ad- 
ministrative sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. These  policies  of  open  door  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  were  formalized  in  1900  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hays.  They  were  re- 
affirmed by  the  Root-Takahlra  agreements 
of  1908.  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  in  1915, 
by  the  Nine-Power  Pact  of  1922,  and  In  the 
Stlmson-Hoover  Doctrine  of  1932. 

Regrettably,  there  was  a  period  of  strain 
occasioned  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  of 
1882.  1884.  1888.  1892,  and  1902.  as  Americans 
evidenced  economic  fears  and  distrust  of  a 
people  with  so  different  a  cultural,  religious, 
and  historical  background.  Fortunately,  in 
time  our  Nation  matured,  and  more  and  more 
Americans  realized  such  discrlminaUon  was 
unwarranted.  In  this  climate  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  World  War  n  contributions  of 
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oar  faithful  &lly,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Coognaa  In  1943  repealed  the  Chlneae  Exclu- 
sion Acta  and  extended  the  light  of  natural- 
isation to  "Chlneae  persona"  and  "persona  of 
Chinese  descent."  In  1982.  the  McCarran- 
"  Walter  Act  extended  immigration  quotas  to 
all  countries  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  Triangle, 
but  the  culmination  was  the  historic  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965.  an  Act  which 
I  was  privileged  to  help  draft.  By  repealing 
the  harshly  discriminatory  National  Origins 
System,  this  landmark  law  finally  eradicated 
all  racial  barriers  to  Immigration. 

Without  a  doubt,  what  contributed  so  sig- 
nificantly to  the  maturation  of  the  American 
people  was  the  superb  behavior  and  fine  at- 
tributes of  the  Chinese  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  In  the  United  States.  Many 
Americans  observed  first  hand  the  outstand- 
ing virtues  of  the  peace-loving,  frugal,  dili- 
gent, and  law-abiding  Chinese.  ?rom  one 
generation  to  succeeding  generations,  by 
utilizing  the  ladder  of  education  and  hard 
work,  the  Chinese  Immigrants  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Chinese  ancestry  overcame  the  high 
obstacles  of  language,  customs,  and  culture 
and  won  acceptance  and  esteem  In  the  Amer- 
ican community.  They  became  extremely 
valuable  asasta.  and  today  our  300,000  Amer- 
icans -ot  Cblaese  ancestry  are  a  source  of 
pride  to  our  Nation. 

Like  all  Americans,  we  Americans  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry.  In  Hawaii  and  on  the  US. 
Mainland,  have  followed  with  keen  and 
agonising  Interest  the  convulsions  that  have 
been  shaking  mainland  China — an  upheaval 
known  as  the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. We  wonder  what  It  all  means. 

It  Is  s&ld  no  people  is  fonder  of  reading  the 
future  from  the  past  than  the  Chinese.  So 
with  my  heritage,  It  Is  natural  for  me  to  look 
at  the  Immediate  past  before  peering  Into  the 
future  of  mainland  China. 

Dominating  Red  China  events  In  the  past 
two  years  is  the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. Set  In  motion  by  Mao  himself,  the 
Revolution  appeared  at  times  to  get  out  of 
band  and  threaten  the  instigator's  own  re- 
gime, as  chase  raged  in  cities  and  hamlets 
and  turmoil  convulsed  the  land. 

Mao  created  a  new  Instrument  of  terror 
and  naked  power,  the  Red  Guards,  to  carry 
out  his  specific  orders  to  purge  China's  mil- 
lions of  people  of  their  bourgeois  tendencies, 
particularly  their  desire  for  material  reward. 
Private  homes  were  Invaded  and  personal 
possessions  destroyed  by  bands  of  roving 
Red  Guard  jrouths.  MuseunM  were  closed 
and  exhibits  and  treasures  representing  early 
tradition  removed  from  view.  Reverence  for 
China's  rtch.  cultural  heritage  was  discour- 
aged and  physical  symbols  destroyed  or  made 
Inaccessible. 

Schools  and  universities  were  closed  for  18 
months  or  more.  Internal  transport  was  par- 
alyzed for  several  months  as  Chinese  youths 
took  over  trains  and  busses  for  Junkets  far 
from  home  to  exchange  revolutionary  ex- 
periences. 

The  very  structure  of  government  was 
shaken  as  Conununlst  Party  ofiHclals  for- 
merly in  favor  found  themselves  suddenly 
out.  Army  leaders  were  not  spared  In  the 
purge  and  local  officials  In  provinces  were 
ousted.  Responsible  officials  were  publicly 
humiliated. 

Industrial  production  slumped  as  workers 
left  their  Jobs  to  Join  the  Revolution.  Ships 
docking  in  Chinas  ports  were  detained  for 
weeks  because  they  could  not  be  unloaded. 
Foreign  shipowners  prStesUng  to  Red  China 
authorities  received  in  reply  only  long  quota- 
tions from  Mao's  thoughts. 

In  time,  the  Revolution  came  perilously 
close  to  civil  war  before  Mao  called  off  the 
Red  Guards  and  begsm  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  order.  Some  ousted  officials  were 
reinstated,  and  by  the  end  of  1967  schools 
began  to  reopen.  Industry  and  agriculture 
commenced  the  labor  of  repairing  serious  dis- 
locations. 

In  brief,  this  Is  the  profile  of  the  Proletar- 


ian Cultural  Revolution.  It  was  an  Internal 
movement  directed  against  segments  of  the 
Chinese  malnlanders.  But  the  repercussions 
echoed  around  the  world. 

They  had  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  Red 
China's  International  relations  and  foreign 
policy,  which  I  shall  elaborate  upon  In  a 
moment. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Red  China 
under  Mao  has  been  characterized  by  three 
major  elements. 

One.  Mao  has  pursued  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sive expansionism — a  policy  of  trying  to  ex- 
tend China's  borders  by  armed  attack  on  Its 
neighbors.  Examples  of  this  i>ollcy  are  the  In- 
vasion of  Tibet  In  1950  and  Its  ultimate  con- 
quest; the  attacks  on  India  in  1962.  and  the 
armed  incursions  along  Its  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1966  and  1967. 

Two.  Mao  has  pursued  a  policy  of  foment- 
ing and  supporting  so-called  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" by  nationalists  In  other  countries  In 
Asia.  Latin  America  and  Africa.  In  Asia,  this 
fxjllcy  aided  guerrilla  movements  In  South 
Vietnam.  Laos.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
Burma. 

In  Latin  America,  guerrillas  trained  and 
armed  with  Red  China's  help  plague  Vene- 
zuela. Peru  and  possibly  Bolivia.  Mexico  last 
summer  accused  Red  China  of  sending  In 
money  to  finance  armed  rebellion. 

In  Africa,  Red  China's  militancy  outraged 
many  newly  Independent  nations  and  re- 
sulted In  the  ouster  of  Red  China's  diplo- 
mats. Still  Red  China  has  supported,  and  in 
some  cases  continues  to  support,  training 
and  equipment  of  paramilitary  forces  in 
the  Congo.  Cameroon,  Gabon,  Portuguese 
Guinea.  Angola,  and  Mozambique. 

Three.  Mao  has  piursued  a  policy  of  self- 
ImpKJsed  Isolation  from  the  world  commu- 
nity, which  Intensified  under  the  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution. 

In  many  quarters  of  America,  there  is  a 
persistent  belief  that  it  Is  the  United  States 
which  has  isolated  Red  China  and  it  Is  the 
United  States  which  refuses  to  Initiate  steps 
to  open  channels  of  communications  with 
Red  China. 

The  record  shows  quite  the  contrary. 
Diplomatically,  we  have  maintained  con- 
tacts through  our  ambassadorial  level  meet- 
ings with  Peking  representatives  first  In 
Geneva  and  then  In  Warsaw.  We  have  had 
more  than  130  such  meetings.  According  to 
the  State  Department  "we  have  had  the 
longest  and  most  direct  dialog  of  any  major 
Western  nation  with  Communist  China." 

Apart  from  official  contacts,  the  U.S.  has 
tried  to  arrange  informal  contacts  of  non- 
governmental Individuals  and  organizations. 
Since  1958,  the  U.S.  validated  passports  of 
more  than  80  representatives  of  newspapers 
and  other  media  for  travel  to  mainland 
China.  Only  two  have  been  admitted. 

The  State  Department  made  efforts  to  ar- 
range either  a  formal  or  Informal  exchange 
of  newsmen,  even  Indicating  willingness  uni- 
laterally and  without  reciprocity  to  see  Com- 
munist Chinese  newsmen  enter  the  United 
States.  Two  years  ago.  the  State  Department 
amended  its  travel  regulations  to  permit  doc- 
tors and  scientists  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  medicine  to  travel  to  Commu- 
nist China. 

We  are  willing,  but  Red  China  Is  not. 
The  State  Department  has  encouraged  or- 
ganizations to  promote  people-to-people  ex- 
changes with  mainland  Chinese.  The  State 
Department  has  encouraged  the  exchange 
of  publications  between  various  universities 
and  inbtitutions  !:;  the  United  States  and 
Peking. 

We  are  willing,  but  Red  China  Is  not. 
As  recently  as  January  17  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  "The  United  States  .  .  .  remains 
willing  to  permit  the  travel  of  Journalists  to 
both  of  our  countries;  to  undertake  cultural 
and  educational  exchanges;  and  to  talk  about 
the  exchange  of  basic  food  crop  materials." 
We  are  willing,  but  Red  China  is  not. 


I  myself  have  made  personal  elTorts  to  see 
whether  the  Bamboo  Curtain  could  be  lifted. 
On  July  20.  1965.  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-Tung  asking  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  me  to  meet  him  in  his  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  personally  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  for  world  peace. 

In  my  letter,  I  stated  that  "Some  time, 
some  day,  the  channels  of  communication 
and  understanding  must  begin  to  reopen." 

On  September  2,  1965,  I  again  renewed  my 
request. 

To  this  day,  there  has  been  no  acknowl- 
edgement— no  response  whatsoever. 

So  far,  all  the  initiatives  and  all  the  over- 
tures have  been  made  by  our  Government 
and  by  our  people. 

The  United  States  cannot  open  channels 
of  communication  alone — any  more  than  we 
can  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war  alone.  Both  sides  must  be  willing. 

But  Red  China  persists  in  her  policy  of 
self-lsolatlonlsm. 

Even  on  the  question  of  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  Red  China,  by  her  own 
posture,  makes  her  admission  unacceptable 
to  a  majority  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Peking  continues  to  Insist,  as  the  price  of 
her  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  on  four 
demands  enumerated  by  Foreign  Minister 
Chen  Yl.  These  are  the  expulsion  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  fro*  the  United  Nations,  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  United  Na- 
tloiw,  the  withdrawal  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  condemning  Peking  as  an  ag- 
gressor m  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  brand- 
ing of  the  United  States  as  an  aggressor  In 
that  conflict. 

It  Is  not  the  United  NaUons  that  seeks  to 
Impose  conditions  upon  Red  China's  entry. 
But  It  is  Red  China  that  seeks  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  U.N. — in  effect,  a  non- 
member  trying  to  tell  the  members  what  the 
rules  of  the  game  should  be.  Meantime,  many 
other  countries  have  been  accepted  under 
the  United  Nations'  long-existing  rules  of 
the  game. 

By  her  Intransigence,  Red  China  has  ex- 
cluded herself  from  the  United  Nations.  In 
fact,  she  lost  support  in  1967,  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  this  Issue.  The  tally  of  46  for. 
58  against,  represented  one  less  vote  "for" 
than  in  1966  and  one  more  vote  "against" 
compared  vrtth  1966.  She  lost  three  votes  on 
a  key  resolution  declaring  that  any  change 
In  Chinese  representation  Is  an  "Important 
question"  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Following  the  vote,  Peking's  People's  Daily 
declared  "Frankly  speaking,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  not  at  all  Interested  in  Joining  the 
United  Nations.  .  .  ." 

The  vote  against  Peking  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  continuing  concern  of  U.N. 
members  with  the  violent  behavior  and  un- 
settled conditions  on  mainland  China  as  well 
a^  annoyance  at  Chinese  subversive  activities 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  violent  behavior  and  unsettled  condi- 
tions, of  course,  refer  to  the  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  which  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, had  repercussions  far  beyond  mainland 
China. 

Mao's  campaign  of  excesses  in  the  name 
of  the  Proletarian  Cxiltural  Revolution  spilled 
out  Into  many  Asian  cities:  Rangoon.  Kat- 
mandu. Ulan  Bator,  Phnom  Penh,  Djakarta. 
Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Tokyo,  Colombo,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  Singapore. 

Understandable  efforts  of  governments  In 
these  cities  to  put  down  these  Mao-insplred 
activities  were  usually  followed  by  violence. 
Antl-Chin«!se  riots  broke  out  in  New  Delhi, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Penang,  Djakarta,  and  Ran- 
goon. Even  farther  away — In  Moscow.  East 
Africa,  Paris.  Genoa  and  London — Maoists 
created  tensions  or  caused  bloodshed. 

Within  Red  China,  the  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  vented  its  spleen  upon  foreigners 
as  well  as  native  Chinese.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  foreign  diplomats  were  phys- 


ically manhandled  and  publicly  humili- 
ated—punched, kicked,  covered  with  glue 
or  spittle.  In  an  outrageous  episode.  Indian 
diplomats  were  "tried"  for  espionage  and 
Red  Guards  kicked  and  punched  ihcm  us 
they  were  expelled  from  Red  China.  The 
British  Mission  In  Peking  was  sacked  and 
burned. 

Foreign  businessmen  v. ere  harassed,  bev- 
eral  foreign  experts  were  confined  to  their 
hotel  rooms.  Many  foreign  Journalists  had 
their  residence  visas  revoked  and  many  were 
expelled.  Today,  there  may  be  only  a  handful 
of  non-Communist  newsmen  in  Red  China. 

One  close  observer  described  the  conse- 
quences: 

"For  too  many  people  in  too  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the'lace  of  Chinese  Communism 
became  a  face  distorted  by  fear  and  hate;  a 
face  which  brooked  no  opposition,  which 
spat  at  the  ideals  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
non-interference  in  others'  internal  affairs 
(which  China  had  underwritten  at  Ban- 
dung): a  face  which  gloried  in  the  fear  and 
mistrust  It  Inspired  In  others.  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Peking  can 
persuade  those  who  have  been  :ippaliud  by 
such  excesses  that  there  is  another  more 
raUonal.  more  peaceful  and  more  construc- 
tive face  to  Chinese  Communism." 

Such  mistreatment  of  foreigners  was  an 
extreme  expression  of  Red  China's  obsessive 
desire  for  self-isolationism. 

These  policies  of  aggressive  expansionism. 
wars  of  liberation.  self-infUcted  Isolationism 
were  not  Imposed  by  others  on  Red  China. 

The  Maoists  consciously  and  of  their  own 
volition  adopted  these  policies,  which  have 
served  to  alienate  Red  China  from  the  world 
community. 

In  1967  alone.  Red  China  quarreled  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong,  with  Nepal  and  Mongolia,  with  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  with  Indonesia  and  Japan,  and 
with  North  Korea.  Relations  with  Cambodia's 
Prince  Sihanouk,  so-called  No.  1  friend,  be- 
came strained. 

Even  among  Communist  nations.  Peking 
counts  only  one  steadfast  friend:  tiny 
Albania. 

The  loss  of  support  in  the  United  Nations 
serves  to  tell  Peking  many  other  nations 
do  not  like  the  violence  generated  by  the 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  and  they 
do  not  approve  of  the  wars  of  liberation  in- 
stigated by  Red  China. 

Another  piece  of  today's  picture  against 
which  the  future  must  be  assessed  Is  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  where  the  strategy  of 
wars  Oi  liberation  Is  on  trial. 

By  starting  brush  fires  of  limited,  local 
nature,  the  strategy  was  designed  to  avoid 
Intervention  by  major  nations.  It  was  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  for  Communist  take- 
over of  small  nations.  It  has  the  advantage 
for  the  Communists  of  circumventing  the 
nuclear  capability  already  possessed  by  a 
nation  such  as  the  United  States.  Maoists  re- 
lied on  U.S.  publicly  stated  policy  against 
using  our  nuclear  weapons  except  In  retalia- 
tion for  nuclear  attack  on  America. 

But  the  Communists,  adhering  to  the  war 
of  liberation  strategy,  miscalculated  in  Viet- 
nam where  they  thought  Communist  aggres- 
sion could  proceed  unchecked. 

So  "letnam  represents  a  test  that  every- 
one— Communist  or  non-Communist — is 
watching  closely  to  see  whether  the  Com- 
munist strategy  proves  successful  and  will 
be  pursued,  or  fails  and  will  be  abandoned. 
In  looking  to  the  future.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam  will 
convince  the  enemy  that  it  cannot  succeed 
by  armed  aggression;  that  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement or  sUndoff  will  eventuate;  and  that 
the  shooting  war  will  stop  and  peace  will  be 
restored. 

Also,  for  the  piu^xwe  of  looking  into  the 
future,  I  am  assuming  that,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  nuclear  weapon  delivery  capa- 
blUty,  Red  China  wUl  reaUze,  as  other  nuclear 
natlona  reaUze.  that  in  nuclear  holocaust  no- 


body wins.  The  Just-announced  agreement  by 
the  U.S..  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  protect  non-nuclear  nations  against 
atomic  blackmail  or  attack  l.s  an  additional 
new  lactor  that,  liopeluily.  will  cause  lied 
China  to  roal.zc  nuclear  aguression  will  not 

pay  ^   . 

With  the  war  of  liberation  strategy  check- 
mated in  Vietn.im.  Rpd  China  leaders  will  be 
forced  w  re.issess  this  technique  and  ta  re- 
think their  policies. 

While  being  checkmated  in  Vie-.nam  may 
not  persuade  them  D  abandon  V.ie  war  t't 
liberation  policy  elsewhere,  the  cessation  of 
war  in  South  Vietnam  will  give  that  belea- 
guered i.incl,  as  well  as  other  t^outheast  Asia 
nalions.  the  crucial  opportunity  and  the  crit- 
ical time  to  build  up  the  economic  .'^t.-enpth. 
to  insiiiule  tocial  reforms,  Ui  develop  pa- 
Utlcal  stability,  and  to  form  rcJtional  cooper- 
ative arrangements. 

Even  •..■hile  the  war  proceeds.  South  Viet- 
nam is  cst:iblishinc  a  democratic  political 
structure  .ind  is  attempting  to  work  toward 
needed  reforms. 

Leaders  of  nearly  every  non-Communist 
country  in  Ea^t  Asia  are  alert  to  the  dangers 
posed  by  Red  China,  support  U.S.  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia,  are  grateful  tor  the  U.S. 
shield,  and  are  acceleraUng  their  progress 
toward  strength  and  viability. 

Widespread  realism  in  the  '.vakc  of  the 
Red  China  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
with  the  internal  and  external  threats  it 
pcsed.  resulted  in  a  drawing  together  of 
Southeast  Asia  nations  for  collective  secu- 
rity. Regional  cooperation  began  to  take  cin 
real  meaning  and  urgency.  Five  nations — 
Malaysia.  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Thailand— founded  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  Nations.  Japan  initi- 
ated several  moves  aimed  at  uniting  the 
region  in  some  sort  of  free  trade  lU-ea. 

Meanwhile,  the  Asian  Development  Bank- 
to  which  the  United  States  subscribes  mil- 
lions of  dollars — continued  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote essential  economic  development  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

With  peace  established  in  Vietnam  and 
threats  to  other  Southeast  Asia  nations 
thereby  diminished,  a  new  era  of  progress 
a'^.d  growth  can  be  forecast. 

Asia  can  then  begin  to  realize  its  potential 
and  millions  of  its  people  can  emerge  from 
the  dark  deprivation  of  centuries  Into  the 
light  of  a  new  day. 

Instead  of  consuming  their  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  In  war.  men  could  engage  In 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  health, 
education,  housing  and  Industry,  so  critically 
needed  In  most  of  Asia.  Of  course,  lor  so  long 
as  a  threat  exists  from  Red  China,  they  will 
have  to  keep  their  defenses  strong.  With 
economic  and  political  development,  they 
will  be  better  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
security. 

As  Red  China's  neighbors  grow  and  prosper, 
the  disparity  In  Red  China's  growth  and 
progress  will  become  more  and  more  acute.  In 
Taiwan  we  have  already  seen  the  tremendous 
advance  in  all  spheres,  and  Taiwan  is  now  a 
shining  showcase  of  how  far  diligence,  initi- 
ative, and  freedom  can  carry  a  people.  Where 
once  Taiwan  was  heavily  dependent  on  L.S. 
economic  aid.  today  she  is  self-reliant. 

The  already  sharp  contrast  offered  by  the 
forward-looking,  dynamic  society  of  the 
Republic  of  China  will  become  even  more 
startling  as  mainland  China,  a  closed  repres- 
sive society  suffering  from  its  self-imposed 
Isolation,  continues  progressively  to  lag.  Ja- 
pan and  south  Korea,  also  once  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  U.S.  for  aid.  will  continue  to 
offer  sharp  contrast  with  mainland  China  in 
standard  of  living. 

Even  her  Communist  neighbor,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  already  perceived  the  folly 
of  total  isolation,  will  emphasize  the  back- 
wardness of  Red  China.  With  Red  Chinas 
neighbors  outdistancing  her.  Red  Chinas 
leaders  will  be  under  Increasing  criticism  and 
pressure  from  her  own  people  for  change. 


As  her  ne.ar-complete  Isolation  is  pro- 
longed, it  Is  reasonable  to  envision  Red  China 
suffering  from  a  stagnation  in  education,  a 
stagnation  uf  ideas,  and  of  technical  know- 
how— Irom  a  kind  ct  Intellectual  inbreeding. 
It  IS  also  reuonable  to  envision  Red  China, 
isolated  Iruin  much  trade  ;'nd  commerce. 
v.hicii  .'•he  neecin.  having  (lifficuliy  even  in 
performir.p  the  .  ssentlal  !  unctions  of  pov- 
tri  mrnt  lo  see  to  it  thr.i  her  people  liave 
lood.  shelter,  and  clothiiiE  or-  much  less— to 
provide  ireaturo  comlorts  and  a  better  life 
for  her  cit  zeiis 

Today,  Red  Chinu't  population  is  estimated 
at  possibly  750  to  850  million.  By  1075.  it  l.s 
(st'matcd  her  jiopulation  could  reach  900 
million    to    1    IjUlion. 

.\n  increase  in  population  is  bound  to 
cau<-e  an  increase  in  pressure  on  Red  Chinas 
ability  to  provide  the  essentials  lor  her 
piopie- 

Thc  more  Red  Chinas  headers  fail  In  their 
economic  and  agricultural  policies,  the 
greater  the  pressure  will   be   for  change. 

History-  r.iider  Mao  s  njinie  proves  that 
such  pressures  do  operate  lor  change  Mao 
was  compelled  hy  failure  ci  the  Great  Le.tp 
Forward  and  the  disasters  llowing  from  the 
ceininnme  system  t  )  ch.inge 

central  controls  were  slackened.  Simple 
incentives— :uch  as  ihc  work  points,  iirivaie 
larm  plots,  some  free  markets-  were  allowed. 
Peasants  quickly  realized  they  could  earn 
more  irom  non-rtreal  foods  and  cash  trops 
thc.n  from  (.-rowinc  low-priced  rice  lor  the 
State  Thcv  applied  their  greatest  enerixy 
and  most  of  their  fertilizer  to  the  more 
prohtable  crops  and  iheir  incomes  rose 
sharply,  perhaps  quadrupling  ui  some  areas 
early  in  t  Ills  decade. 

/V=sured  of  sufficient  food  for  ihemselves 
and  iiromlsed  State  aid  in  their  old  age.  they 
proceeded  to  spend  their  exira  money  on 
bicycles  and  tewing  machines,  on  radios  and 
clothing.  _      ,    . 

And  to  we  see  the  commune  system  flouted 
cherished  tradition  and  the  strong  family  ties 
(,f  the  Chinese  people  Btcaute  it  flouted 
human  nature  itself— the  commune  system 
failed  Failure  forced  Mao  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  his  people,  and  he  made  con- 
cessions to  the  demands  of  human  nature. 
Human  nature  then  asserted  itself.  Given 
incentives,  the  people  produced.  With  their 
profits,  they  did  what  humans  do  the  world 
over— they  bought  creature  comforts. 

It  was  this  manliest  desire  for  the  good 
life  that  eventually  alarmed  Mao.  and  he  in- 
stigated the  ProleUrian  Cultural  Revolution 
to  purge  from  the  Chinese  soul  this  basic 
and  unquenchable  human  aspiration. 

But  human  nature  and  the  human  spirit  - 
nowhere  more  resilient  than  In  the  Chinese 
people— resisted  and  the  Proletarian  Cultaral 
Revolution  had  to  retrench. 

Now  today  the  struggle  is  between  the  M.io 
nurists  and  the  pragmatists. 

The  Mao  purists  beUeve  ti-.at  Communist 
man  should  be  untainted  by  individualism 
and  a  desire  for  proht;  he  should  be  willing 
to  work  at  his  factory  bench  or  grow  cheap 
rice  for  the  state  for  the  sake  ol  the  State 
and   its   revolution. 

The  pragmatists  beUeve  it  may  take  some 
time  to  change  human  nature,  if  Indeed  this 
can  be  done  at  all.  Meanwhile,  the  prag- 
matists contend  Red  Chinas  economic  and 
political  policies  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  workers,  peasants,  and  even  menibers 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  are  basi- 
cally impelled  by  the  desire  to  advance  them- 
selves and  their  families.  v.  .  .v,„ 
So  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what  the 
next  change  in  Red  China  will  be.  Will  Mao 
become  more  repressive,  or  will  the  prag- 
mattsta  win  out? 

Eventually,  I  am  convinced  that  Commu- 
nist leaders'on  mainland  China  will  have  to 
face  up  to  the  irresistible  pressures  of  human 
nature-Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  have  had  to  bow  to 
these  pressures. 
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For  so  long  as  Red  China  chooses  to  isolate 
herself  the  pressures  on  Mao  or  whoever  suc- 
ceeds him.  will  come  not  alone  from  intel- 
lectual and  technical  stagnation;  not  alone 
from  economic  lag;  not  alone  from  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  her  and  her  neighbors: 
not  alone  from  an  increase  in  numbers  of  her 
people,  but  also  from  the  irrepressible  aspira- 
tion of  men  in  every  generation.  In  every  field 
of  endeavor,  to  attain  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Eventuallv.  Communist  China  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  this  fundamental  verity  of 
human  existence. 
Eventually— Why  not  now! 
Eventuallv.  Red  China  must  cope  w;th  the 
crushing  weight  of  problems  that  will  accom- 
pany her  population  explosion  and  create 
enormous  demands  on  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. Why  not  now! 

Eventually.  Red  China  will  have  to  widen 
ties  of  trade  and  commerce  with  other  Na- 
tions to  help  avoid  economic  stagnation  Why 
not  now! 

Eventuallv.  Red  China  will  have  to  open 
contacts  with  other  peoples  and  other  cul- 
tures to  prevent  Intellectual  stagnation. 
Why  not  how! 

Eventnany.  Red  China  must  Uke  .steps  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
her  near-neighbors  In  Asia.  Why  not  now! 
Eventually,  Red  China  must  fulfill  the  as- 
pirations of  her  people  for  social  progress, 
for  a  better  life,  and  for  peace.  Why  not  now! 
Eventually.  Red  China  must  permit  her 
people  to  regain  their  pride  in  their  Chinese 
heritage  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  cul- 
tures and  allow  them  to  seek  their  place  in 
the  .sun.  Why  not  now! 

Eventually.  Red  China  must  take  a  con- 
structive place  in  the  family  of  nations.  Why 
not  now! 

Eventually.  Red  China  must  recognize  the 
self-defeatism  of  aggressive  expansion,  wars 
of  liberation,  and  self-isolation.  Why  not 
now! 

Eventually.  Red  China  must  take  a  con- 
structive place  In  the  family  of  nations.  Why 
not  now! 

Eventuallv  Red  China  must  recognize  the 
self-defeatism  of  .aggressive  expansion,  wars 
of  liberation,  and  self-isolation.  Why  not 
now! 

.\s  Red  China  moves  in  right  directions,  her 
people  can  look  forward  to  a  willingness  a  id 
readiness  to  help  on  the  part  of  peoples  now 
alienated  in  other  lands,  including  our  own. 
As  Red  China  moves  toward  amity  and 
concord  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  her  people 
will  find  hands  of  friendship  extended  and 
America  with  her  long  history  of  friendship 
with  the  Chinese  people  would  then  be  most 
happy  to  extend  again  her  hand  in  friend- 
ship. 

When  mainland  China  takes  these  .steps. 
she  will  set  in  motion  a  new  kind  of  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
cooperation — a  revolution  which  the  world 
community  would  welcome  and  support. 

Let  mainland  China  come  forward  in  this 
spirit. 

Let  her  turn  a  new  page  in  her  history. 
Every  journey  begins  with  a  first  st«p  for- 
ward. 

Eventually,  why  not  now! 
How  much  better  for  a  nation  and  its  lead- 
ers to  inscribe  their  record  in  the  annals  of 
human  history  as  a  people  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  social  advancement  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  human  spirit! 
Thank  vou  and  Aloha. 


more  evidence  continues  to  suggest  that 
the  latter  may  in  fact  be  the  case. 

As  the  so-called  progress  of  our  civil- 
ization grows,  we  clear  away  the  forests 
to  build  our  cities,  and  lay  concrete  across 
the  plains.  The  result  can  be  an  environ- 
mental imbalance  in  which  oxygen 
around  our  cities  is  reduced  and  the  re- 
maining supply  is  polluted  to  dangerous 
levels.  Yesterday  morning's  Washington 
Post  reported  in  an  article  by  Thomas 
O'Toole  that  unless  we  reverse  this  trend 
within  the  next  few  years,  there  may  be 
irreparable  damage. 

We  must  continue  fighting  pollution 
and  the  wasting  of  our  natural  resources. 
But  in  addition,  an  investment  now  in 
understandinii  the  conflict  between  man 
and  the  environmental  systems  that  sup- 
port life  is  needed  to  insure  the  continu- 
ation of  life  as  we  know  it  on  this  planet. 
I  hope  we  are  ready  to  make  that  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  under  the  title 
•Progress  Ruins  Earth,  Panel  Warns"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

•Progress"  Ruins  E.^rth.  Panel  Warns 

I  By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
Unless  man  tights  and  wins  his  •■hidden" 
battle    with    nature,    a    House   Science   Sub- 
committee said  yesterday,  the  earth  will  soon 
be  damaged  beyond  repair. 

Tlie  •  hidden^'  battle,  according  to  the  Sub- 
committee, is  the  war  we  are  now  losing  to 
pollution,  the  ghettos,  the  misuse  of  re- 
bources.  the  .shortage  of  food  and  the  whole- 
sale uprooting  of  animals,  plants  and  people 
lu  the  name  of  progress. 

The  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep.  EmiUo 
Q  D.icldano  iD-Conn.i.  set  no  timetable  for 
man's  destruction  of  his  planet,  but  warned 
ihat  the  rate  at  which  he  is  poisoning  and 
misusing  his  environment  could  mean  that 
the  destruction  will  become  evident  in  25 
vears. 

The  Subcommittee  urged  the  Nation  to 
make  a  S3  million  to  $5  million  contribu- 
tion this  year  to  the  International  Biological 
Program,  a  cooperative  effort  by  scientists 
from  50  nations  to  understand  the  environ- 
mental systems  that  support  life  on  earth. 
■It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  learning  for 
the  sake  of  le.arnlng,'^  the  Subcommittee 
.said.  •"It  is  a  matter  of  survival. •■ 

The  Subcommittee  warned  that  the  earth 
is  about  to  be  assaulted  by  countless  hid- 
den threats,  from  sonic  booms  to  atomic 
power  plant  wastes,  to  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere. 

Unless  these  threats  are  coped  ■with,  the 
Subcommittee  said,  their  effects  may  '-dwarf 
any  military  war  yet  fought  on  earth." 

"The  Subcommittee  estimated  that  the  Na- 
tion must  spend  $50  million  over  the  next 
five  years  to  begin  uiulersl.inding  the  scope 
of  the  conflict. 


"PROGRESS"  MAY  RUIN  THE  EARTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
conservation  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged as  something  essential  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life  but  not  necessary  to  the 
actual   preservation   of   life.   More   and 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  reaction  of  two  outstaoding  Amer- 
icans to  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

One  is  a  letter  to  me  from  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  March  8,  1968.  The  other  is 
a  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  WiUard  Wirtz,  upon  his  ac- 


ceptance of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Meri- 
torious Award,  March  13,  1968. 

AH  of  us — 

The  Vice  President  quite  rightly 
states — 

now  face  the  task  of  eradicating  the  injus- 
tices and  inequalities  you  have  documented 
so  dramatically. 

After  using  a  quotation  from  that 
famous  comic  strip  character,  Pogo,  to 
paraphrase  the  report— "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  he  is  us"— Secretary  Wirtz 
properly  sounds  a  note  of  hope  when  he 
states:  "that's  the  one  enemy  we  can 
beat." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  documents  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  The  results  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Report  have  surely  achieved  the  Presi- 
dent's mandate  that  you  "find  the  truth  and 
express  it."  Due  to  your  diligence  and  energy, 
but  especially  due  to  your  sensitivity  in 
understanding  Americas  racial  crisis,  we  now 
possess  a  document  of  immense  value  and 
importance.  History  will.  I  believe,  come  to 
view  this  Report  as  the  turning  point  in 
America's  longstanding  commitment  to 
achieve  a  just  and  open  society  for  all  her 
citizens. 

All  of  us  now  face  the  task  of  eradicating 
the  injustices  and  inequalities  you  have 
documented  so  dramatically.  The  Commis- 
sion's eloquence  and  honesty  will  be  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
effort. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wh-lard  Wirtz  Upon  His  Acceptance 
of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Meritorious 
Award,  Presented  by  the  Sidney  Hillman 
FouNDATiON,  Washington.  D.C.  March  13. 
1968 

They  are  thankless  fates  who  conspire  to 
put  a  recipient  of  the  Sidney  Hillman  award 
to  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  play 
hooky,  to  accept  it.  from  a  still  futile  attempt 
to  settle  an  eight-month-old  labor  dispute. 
Were  Sidney  Hillman  presiding  here  to- 
night, however,  in  person  as  he  is  in  spirit, 
he  would  direct  our  attention  to  that  other 
form  of  serious  strain  and  controversy  within 
the  nation  today  which  involves  even  more 
*  of  what  he  considered  essentially  important 
in  the  achievement  of  human  equity. 

He  would  put  to  us  the  sobering,  searing 
■basic  conclusion^'  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

•■Our  nation  is  moving  today  toward  two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal." 

Hillman  might  digress  a  moment  to  recall 
the  similar  passage  which  would  have  been 
part  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Yeshiva  at  Kovno 
in  1901.  among  the  young  men  who  were  im- 
prisoned three  years  later  as  .  .  .  '■revolu- 
tionaries" in  Kovno's  prison,  and  then  in  his 
uncle's  home  in  Manchester  where  he  went 
in  exile  in  1906,  still  only  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
This  w«s  Disraeli's  description  of  mid-19th 
century  England: 

•■Two  nations— the  rich  and  the  poor— be- 
tween whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and  no 
sympathy;  who  are  as  ignorant  of  each  oth- 
er's habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  if  they 
were  dwellers  on  different  planes;  who  are 
formed  by  a  different  breeding,  are  fed  by  a 
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different  food,  are  ordered  by  different  man- 
ners,  and   are   not   governed   by   the   same 

laws."  .     _,  . 

Then  Hillman  would  get  directly  down  to 

business. 

Is  the  Report  of  the  Conmilsslon  too 
strong?  Does  It  go  too  far?  His  answer  would 
be  what  he  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Executive  Board  on  May  7.  1940: 

"People  love  to  not  perceive  danger.  Peo- 
ple love  to  believe  that  things  are  not  bad 
because  if  things  are  really  bad  we  have  to  do 
something  about  them." 

There  was  more  at  that  same  meeting  that 
is  relevant.  Hillman  was  talking,  the  minutes 
indicate  about  the  great  social  gains  that 
had  been  achieved  by  the  forces  of  liberalism 
in  America;  and  he  said  this: 

"It  will  be  a  sorry  dav  for  labor  and  the 
nation  If  at  this  critical  hour  we  permit 
division  among  the  liberal  groups  whoee 
unity  made  these  gains  possible.  The  reac- 
tionaries never  divide.  They  alivays  hang  to- 
gether. The  great  misfortune  in  the  past  has 
been  that  liberal  groups  could  not  remain 
united.  It  Is  our  great  obligation  to  keep  pro- 
gressives and  liberals  united  or  we  are  going 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  gained 
In  the  past  few  years." 

It  Is  already  apparent  in  the  reception  the 
Civil  Disorders  Commission  Report  has  re- 
ceived how  important  today,  with  respect 
to  this  gravest  domestic  concern,  is  this  bal- 
ance Hillman  described— between  the  weak 
but  united  forces  of  reaction  and  the  su- 
perior but  divided  forces  of  liberalism. 

The   "inactionarles"— to    soften    Hlllman's 
phrase  a  little  without  really  changing  It — 
have  immediately  and  unequivocally  taken 
their  position  regarding  the  Report.  They  are 
against    it— united   against   it.    It    not    only 
indicts  the  status  quo   with   unprecedented 
sharpness,  but  charges  the  offense  primarily 
to  the  "pillars  of  society."  And  it  demands 
action— massive     action— "ou-.     So    all     the 
forces  of   Inaction— or   reaction— are   united 
instantly  and  automatically  against  it— the 
forces  of  false  pride  and  false  economy,  of 
bigotry,  of  Ignorance,  of  egotism,  of  selfish- 
ness  of  fear.  They  don't  need  a  battle  plan. 
All  who  say  No.  regardleses  of  their  reasons 
are  at  once  effective  allies. 
And  the  liberals? 
Why,  we  support  the  Report. 
••In  general"  that  Is.  This  Is  the  rub.  We 
know   the  Report   Is   essentially   right— that 
any  weaker  report  would  have  been  wrong- 
a.  disservice— dangerous.  But  we  have  differ- 
ent qualifications  and  reservations  about  it— 
and,  more  significantly,  different  ideas  about 
what  to  do  to  meet  the  problem  Itself.  This 
makes  sense— for  the  right  answers  are  by  no 
means   clear.   Yet  this   is   also   exactly   what 
Sidney  Hillman  was  talking  about  that  day 
at  the  Executive  Board. 

I  suggest,  tonight,  only  one  clement  in 
what  seems  to  me  the  necessary  affirmaUve 
response  to  the  Commission  Report,  but  that 
element  which  will  determine  whether  the 
forces  of  hberallsm  can  be  effectively  mus- 
tered In  its  support. 

It  is  in  form  a  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  It  will  be  effective 
only  as  it  is  recognized  as  essentially  a  report 
to  the  American  people. 

So  long  as  attention  is  centered,  as  it  has 
been  so  far.  only  on  its  proposals  for  govern- 
ment action  and  programs,  the  Report  will 
serve  principally  only  as  a  sharper  focus  for 
controversy.  The  real  question  is  what  re- 
sponse It  will  evoke  from  people  as  Irdivid- 
uals. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Report  will  be 
those  "liberals^'  who  read  it.  nod  their  heads 
gravely,  think  how  nice  it  is  to  have  pled 
guilty  to  have  sent  up  a  mea  culpa,  and  who 
then  say  In  effect:  ••OK.  It  was  cur  fault.  We 
have  apologized.  Now  Isfs  shake  hands  and 
forget  it."' 

Standing  next  to  them  will  be  those  whoee 
reaction  Is  one  of  rejoicing  that  It  has  now 


been  clear  what  the  Government  is  to  do.  so 
the  rest  of  us  can  stop  worrying  about  it. 

This  Report  will  be  effective  only  as  there 
Is  recognition  that  behind  all  the  ivnalyses. 
programs  and  policies  lies  a  much  deeper 
quesUon— what  sort  of  society  are  we  to  be 
m  America?  Do  we  accept  a  sort  of  drift  to- 
wards factual  ylparf^icid?  Do  we  see  ourselves 
as  racists?  Do  we  believe  value  and  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  depend  upon  pigmentation? 
No  government,  no  laws  can  answer  these 
questions  for  us.  They  are  our  questions,  ask- 
ing for  our  answers. 

In  theorv.  of  course,  we  know  the  answers 
we  ought  to  give  as  Americans.  We  were  the 
first  known  community  to  derive  Its  exist- 
ence not  from  nation  or  geography  or  history 
but  from  a  •■proposition''  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

We  are  moreover  a  community  deeply 
rooted  in  the  religious  tradition  that  equal 
metaphvcical  value  belongs  to  all  human 
souls  in  which  the  neighbor  is  "another 
se'f  "  If  we  aspire  to  greatness  from  heritn.ge. 
we  cannot  be  racists.  It  would  be,  to  put  it  at 
the  most  worldlv  level.  ••un-American."  In 
the  roots  of  the  soul.  It  would  deny  t'le  King- 
dom of  God.  „n„_ 
But  these  aspirations  become  operating 
principles  only  in  the  decisions  of  citizens. 
It  Is  not  enough— although  It  Is  a  lot— to 
pass  laws.  For  laws  that  are  not  deeply  and 
creatively  observed  do  no  more  than  con- 
strain the  grosser  breaches  of  the  ru'es.  They 
are  valuable.  They  set  limits.  They  prew-ent  us 
from  enduring  the  iron  hopelessness  of 
formal  Apartheid.  But  we  know  from  the 
laws  about  education  that  a  real  break- 
through to  full  racial  equality  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  courts.  We  come  back  to  citi- 
zens. What  will  tee  do?  What  will  you  do? 

The  risk  of  hateful  racism  in  this  country 
goes  far  bevond  the  Issues  that  law  or  legis- 
lation can  reach.  Of  course  we  must  have  the 
1obs  Of  course  we  must  re-fashlon  our  cen- 
ter cities  and  break  the  intolerable  restric- 
tions on  housing.  But  our  •minorities'  could 
still  then  have  to  move  about  In  an  unac- 
cepting  and  wounding  environment.  There  Is 
demanded  of  the  majority,  who  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  command  the  riches,  the 
opportunity  and  the  power  In  their  com- 
munitv  a  more  personal  dedication  to  the 
achievement  of  civil  rights.  Without  this, 
the  st;ttutes  may  be  In  the  books,  but  they 
will  not  be  in  the  cities. 

The  prerequisite  to  a  deeper  conversion  to 
the  cause  of  racial  equality  is  knowledge— 
not  of  statistics- the  •facts  that  are  often 
the  rnemies  of  truth"— but  knowledge  of 
living  facts. 

I    ple..d    t'r.at    the    ComnilEsion    report    be 
read— in  schools,  in  :olleges.  in  homes.  There 
are  fo  m.anv  false  stereotypes  growing  up— 
of  lawless  rioters,  arsonists,  do-nothing  no- 
poods  lounging  about  on  welfare  or  producing 
inconceivable       numbers       of       illegitimate 
children.  Let   us   at  least   know   the   facts— 
lie  trap  of  the  ghetto  when  jobs  move  out 
and  workers  cannot  follow— a  30  percent  un- 
employment     rate— rat-ridden      tenement*. 
Most    Americans    have    never   set   foot    in    a 
ghetto  and  have  no  conception  of  the  chasm 
between       the       neat       white-single-family 
houses— often    built    with    a    federal    mort- 
gage—and  the   barns   in   the  center-cities— 
built  in  the   1860s  and   now   housing   their 
third    or    fourth    in-migratlon    of    the    un- 
skilled   and    the    poor.    Then,    knowing    the 
facts,  let  us  as  individuals  ask  our  conscience 
what   we   could   have   made   of   ourselves   In 
such  conditions  and  whether  the  worst  night- 
mare we  can  think  of  is  that  a  child  of  ours 
should  have  to  suffer  that  fate.  And  If  not  our 
child   why  any  child?  Are  other  children  less 
innocent,  less  helpless,  less  deserving  by  some 
fatal  congenital  flaw  of  a  share  in  Americans 
abundance? 

But     l-.nowlec::;e.     understanding,     convic- 
tion—these   are    ^nly    self-serving    conceits 
until  thov  i-.rc  translated  Into  action. 
The   r;(ce   problem— the    Negro    problem— 


and  now.  as  idenUfled  in  this  report,  the 
White  problem— will  be  worked  out  only  as 
the  people  who  arc  the  problem— which  Is  all 
of  us— participate  In  Its  solution. 

Paying  taxes  to  support  the  necessary  pro- 
grams Is  essential— but  It  Isn't  enough. 

Voting  lor  candidates  who  will  In  turn  vote 
for  the  necessary  programs  is  esbentiai— liut 
it  Isn^l  enough. 

The  i.iost  iinixirtant  Immediate  ncceatU/ 
in  this  area  is  the  aciopliou  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fair  Housing  provi- 
sions which  the  Senate  has  now  approved. 
For  a  Nation  to  receive  the  Civil  Disorders 
Commission's  Report  and  t!icn  to  reject  this 
legislation  would  be  unanswerable  hypocrtsv. 
If  every  i)ersou  in  i:ils  audience  -Aould  com- 
mit himself  tonl^'ht  t.i  do  tver\  thing  in  Ids 
power  to  see  to  it  that  his  Congressman  voted 
ripht  on  this  bill,  then  we  would  Indeed  have 
honored  Sidney  Hillman.  But  that  wouldn  I 
be  enough. 

Thit  is  a  problem  of  hu.nan.  individual  re- 
lations—not csscnf.ally  a  legal  problem— not 
f,oC7U.a//.«  an  economic  problem— '.)Ut  a  prob- 
lem of  individuals'  relationships  with  Indl- 
\lduali-.  And  lis  solution  cannot  be  delcijatcd 
to  government  or  Vi  policemen  or  to  the  law 
or  to  anvone  else. 

Any  sug'^estion  that  it  Is  hard  lor  the  indl- 
Mdual  to  know  what  to  do.  how  to  partici- 
pate, i:  lari^ely  evasion. 

There  is  the  simple  thine  cf  common  de- 
cency—just  the  -shared  preetinp,  the  Irlcndly 
word  and  smile,  the  thanks  lor  help,  the  nat- 
ural social  encounter.  H  this  small  change  of 
good  Will  could  p:iss  more  freely  both  i.a;is 
wh'it  .;  '.iKlercnce  it  v.ould  make.  But  not 
neariv  enough.  .    ^.   ,  i 

There  i.s  tne  chance  t.)dav  l^r  any  Individ- 
ual—black  or  white— who  really  v..ints  to.  to 
take  an  active,  sikrnittc.mt  part  in  the  private, 
voluntarv  cilorts  now  under  way  in  every 
community  in  the  country  to  make  this  not 
two  .sc'Cielics.  but  one. 

I  think,  as  just  one  Uluitrauve  instance.  <t 
the  neighborhood  and  church  groups  who 
have  undertaken  voluntary  desegregation  of 
housing  in  their  districts  and  then  presided 
over  It  to  prevent  the  kind  oi  panic  telling, 
often  encouraged  by  less  .•scrupulous  real 
estate  dealers,  which  makes  desegregation 
into  that  period  between  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Negro  home-owner  and  the  departure  of 
t'-e  last  white.'  Balance  is  possible.  ClUzens 
have  worked  at  and  achieved  It.  Could  not  a 
voluntary  citizen  movement  of  this  kind  in 
every  olg  citv  match  the  new  housing  laws 
not  with  ill  •*ill.  resentment  and  even  worse 
rice  relations,  but  with  a  genuine  achieve- 
ment of  acceptance  and  social  solldajrity? 

In  education,  one  of  the  most  successful 
innovations  of  the  Poverty  Programs  has  been 
the  ejects  tnat  can  be  achieved  from  volun- 
teer uachlnt;:  through  He;:dstart,  counsel- 
ling lor  I'lgh  school  children,  working  amonc 
drop-outs  to  cet  them  either  back  to  school 
or  on  to  junior  college.  For  any  citizen  with 
Eome  energy  and  some  teaching  experience, 
here  it  a  direct  way  of  c  ntributing  to  fewer 
harriers  and  more  opportunities.  Any  break 
In  the  ch:iin  can  set  In  motion  a  more  gen- 
eral liberation.  It  MJmetimes  tikes  turpns- 
inglv  litne  to  release  the  brigiit  spark  of 
hope  and  curiosity  in  a  young  mind  clob- 
bered to  passivity  by  the  cumulative  evils  of 
the  underprivileged. 

Can  we.  over  this  next  criucal  decade, 
change  noi.  onlv  legislation  but  citizens'  re- 
actions to  legislation?  Can  we  pass  from  a 
formal  rejection  of  apartheid  to  an  active, 
dedicated  rejection?  Can  we  make  equality 
not  a  begrudged  nuisance  but  an  operating 
Ideal? 

No  reports,  no  statutes,  no  laws  can  an- 
■^^wer  these  ouestions  any  more  than  they 
c  .n  guarantee  us  our  full  flowering  as  a  free 
society.  They  are  limitations,  guidelines,  re- 
straints to  prevent  the  worst.  The  citizens 
themselves  can  achieve  the  best. 

This  is  the  challenge  cf  the  Commission's 
Report— to  move  in  tune  beyond  the  formal 
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structures  of   a  free  society   to  one   that   is 
lived  "In  spirit  and  In  truth." 

I  think  the  challenge  is  clear,  but  I  think 
it's  going  to  take  all  the  best  that's  In  us;  for 
while  it's  true  that  law  can  eliminate  the 
worst  abuses,  it's  also  true  that  citizens  alone 
c\n  accomplish  the  great  results  which  we 
w  int  to  accomplish. 

Picking  up  a  little  of  what  George  Meany 
sMA.  I'm  getting  awful  tired  of  speeches 
and  everything  else  discussing  only  the 
somber  side  of  everything  that's  before  us 

I  don't  think  of  that  Report  of  the  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  as  an  apocalyptic 
Judgment  upon  the  way  we're  going.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  anybody  really  believes  we  are 
moving  toward  two  societies.  I  think  we  all 
feel  that  it  was  a  great  thing  we  were  warned 
of  that  danger  and  that  the  Commission's 
report  would  have  been  a  disservice  if  it  had 
been  weaker.  It  would  have  done  real  in- 
Jury.  It  would  have  been  dangerous.  It  would 
have  done  harm.  Yet  the  hardest  thing  for 
me  to  reconcile  in  my  own  mind  is  exactly 
what  George  Meany  was  saying:  how  in  the 
world  is  it  that  we  can  get  so  troubled  about 
so  many  things  when,  at  the  same  time,  we're 
making  so  much  progress  on  so  many  dif- 
ferent frdnts? 

I  sometffnes  think  that  we're  at  the  point 
we  find  ourselves  in  when,  in  a  restaurant, 
somebody  starts  talking,  then  somebody 
starts  talking  a  little  louder,  until,  nnally. 
the  noise  in  the  room,  is  accelerated  to  bed- 
lam. Just  because  somebody  started  talking  a 
little  bit  louder.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  that 
way  today,  as  far  as  problems  .md  troubles 
are  concerned. 

I  believe  the  fairest  Judgment  Is  that  more 
progress  hai  been  made  in  the  area  that  we're 
talking  about  In  the  last  two  years  or  the 
last  five  years  than  in  the  previous  two 
centuries  or  the  previous  five  centuries.  I  be- 
lieve It's  fair  and  legitimate  to  take  counsel 
of  our  gains,  as  well  as  of  our  problems  and 
all  that  lies  behind  us. 

I  know  it's  sometimes  hard.  Some  of  you 
may  know  I  had  an  experience  Just  this  last 
week  with  a  ^roup^of  boys  coming  into  my 
office,  when  I  wasn't  there,  and  taking  over 
the  office,  because  they  wanted  approval  of 
a  $750,000  project.  I'm  not  over  being  mad 
about  it  yet,  tut  I  hope  there's  some  way  of 
resolving  the  situation  equitably  despite  the 
youths'  approach,  which  makes  it  infinitely 
more  complicated  to  look  at  it  in  a  decent 
fashion.  I  hope  I'll  get  over  that  affront — 
partly  to  my  pride,  partly  to  my  personal 
property,  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
human  rights  have  been  kicked  around  for 
quite  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  it's  easy. 


Their  manners  were  bad  at  my  office  that 
day.  Some  were  out  of  school.  Their  teachers 
were  up  on  the  Hill  filing  their  form  of  pro- 
test I  was  away  from  the  office  engaged  in 
trying  to  mediate  an  eight-month  copper 
strike  in  which  copper  companies  and  copper 
unions,  entirely  within  the  law.  have  pressed 
their  respective  positions,  even  at  the  price 
of  the  country's  going  without  domestic  cop- 
per for  eight  months 

Now.  the.se  lines  are  a  little  fuzzy  in  my 
mind  and  they  can't  be  very  clear  to  those 
kids  .\nd  yet  with  all  of  the  depth  of  feeling 
about  their  actions.  I  can  say  I'm  glad  that 
it's  out  in  the  open  where  we  can  deal  with 
it.  and  that  if  those  are  the  feelings  and 
they've  got  to  be  stopped  and  there  Just 
can't  be  any  compromi.se  with  it.  I'm  glad 
we've  got  It  out  where  we  can  work  on  it  and 
find  out  what  the  right  answer  is. 

There  must  be  both  law  and  order  and 
luunan  equity,  and  we  won't  get  one  without 
the  other.  Anybody  who  attends  to  only  one 
of  the  two  isn't  going  to  be  very  much  help, 
and  so  I'm  t;lad  to  see  a  problem  of  that 
kind  come  out  where  we  can  deal  with  it. 

I  don't  feel  in  the  least  bit  depressed  about 
any  of  the  problems,  individually  or  even 
totally,  that  we  face  I  can't  think  of  any 
other  time  in  history  that  Id  rather  be  alive. 
I  can't  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  before 
a  .arger  opportunity  to  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  than  it  was  when  we  came  into  it.  In 
my  view,  we  can't  say  that  nothing  is  being 
Rained.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  is  being 
uained  than  ever  before.  I'll  close  with  the 
words  of  that  native  American  philosopher, 
Pogo — the  creation  of  Walt  Kelly — who  comes 
closer  to  putting  his  finger — or  paw — on  these 
points  than  anybody  else  I  can  think  of. 
.^s  ■Pogo"  said  not  loo  long  ago.  our  prob- 
lem is  that  we  face  'insurmountable  oppor- 
tunity." Well,  you  know,  it's  about  right. 

For  the  first  time  the  human  competence 
includes  the  capacity  to  perfect  the  ideal 
of  life.  Part  of  our  trouble  now  is  that  sud- 
denly, because  we  realize  there  is  so  much 
mere  that  we  could  do.  we  stop  measuring 
imr  trams  by  past  achievements  and.  instead, 
measure  them  by  what  we  realize  is  our 
capacity.  Were  faced.  Just  exactly  as  "Pogo" 
said,  with  a  problem  of  "insurmountable 
opportunity"  and  we're  having  the  doggond- 
cst  time  facing  up  to  it. 

On  another  day— and  I  hate  to  rely  so 
much  on  a  single  source — "Pogo"  suggested 
in  a  paraphrase  of  a  very  old  phrase,  and 
one  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole:  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

Well,  that  means,  among  other  things,  that 


we  are  bound  to  win.  I  think  Pogo  had  a  smile 
on  his  face  when  he  said  that.  I  don't  think 
he  said  it  in  despair.  I  find  in  the  Report  of 
the  Civil  Disorders  Commission  a  presenta- 
tion of  insurmountable  opportunities  which 
we're  going  to  have  trouble  taking  advantage 
of.  but  an  identification,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
whatever  enemy  there  Is  is  us  and  that's  the 
one  enemy  we  can  beat. 
Thanks  very  much. 


USE  OP  FARM   OPERATION  LOSSES 
BY  NON-BONA-FIDE  FARMERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1.  I  introduced  S.  2613,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  from  using  losses  incurred  in 
their  fanning  operations  as  an  offset 
to  income  from  other  sources. 

Included  in  my  introductory  remarks 
were  statistics  taken  from  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  study  for  1965  entitled 
"Statistics  of  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns." Since  that  time,  I  have  had  a 
great  many  inquiries  asking  where  that 
.study  could  be  found.  The  study  to  which 
I  referred  lists  taxable  returns  for  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  farming  in  1965. 

I  now  find  that  I  was  overly  charitable 
in  my  analysis  of  just  what  those  returns 
reflected.  For  example,  at  the  time  I  in- 
troduced the  bill,  I  stated  that  of  the  in- 
dividuals with  income  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000,  61  percent  reported  net 
farming  losses.  I  now  find  upon  reexam- 
ination that  the  correct  figure  for  1965  is 
actually  73  percent.  It  is  not  until  we 
drop  to  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  income 
group  that  the  percentage  of  the  indi- 
viduals reporting  losses  drops  to  60  per- 
cent. 

So  now,  not  only  because  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  in  about  this  study 
but  also  in  the  best  interests  of  higher 
mathematics,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  upon  which  I  based  my 
figures  when  introducing  this  bill  on 
November  1  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


TABLE  4  -ALL  RETURNS     SOURCES  OF  INCOME  AND  LOSS    EXEMPTIOMS,  TAXABLE  INCOME.  AND  TAX  ITEMS,  BY  AOIUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASSES 
IStatistiCS  ol  Income.  1965.  Individual  Income  Ia»  Returns  U.S.  Treasuiy  Department.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  p,  12,  publication  No.  79(6-67)1 


Salaries  and  wages 


Business  or  profession 


Farm 


Adjusted  gross 
income  classes 


Number  ot 
lelurns 


0) 


Number  ol 
exemptions 


(2) 


Adiusted 

gross  income 

(thousand 

dollars) 


(gross) 


Net  profit 


TIet  loss 


Net  profit 


Net  loss 


(3) 


Number  ol 
returns 


(1) 


Amount 

(thousand 

dollars) 

(5) 


Number  ol 
returns 


(6) 


Amount 

(Ihousarid 

dollars) 

(7) 


Number 

of 
returns 

(8) 


Amount 

(thousand 

dollars) 

(9) 


Number  of 
returns 


(10) 


Amount 

(thousand 

dollars) 

(11) 


Number  of      Amount 

returns      (thousand 

dollars) 


(12) 


(13) 


Grand  lotaL    .  67.595,300 

Taxable  returns,  total     .53.700,794 


190,741.281 
153.203.615 


■429.201.239 
409.  336. 755 


59.  706.  226 
49.308.141 


347.150.062 
332.927.416 


4.887.150 
3.871.569 


26.314.996 
24.  482.  465 


Under  $1,000         .     552.583  552. 5S3 

Jl  000  under  $2.000 4.487.369  4,877.233 

$2'000  under  $3.000 4.325,234  5.506.297 

J3'000  under  $4.000 5.047,285  10,170,911 

$4'000  under  $5.000 5,201,239  12.984.896 

$5'DOO  under  $6,000 5,201,624  14,811,560 

$6000  under  $7,000 .-.  5.378,580  17,466,412 

$7'000  under  $8,000 4,928,047  17,261,172 

$8000  under  $9.000 4.125.098  14.994.493 

$9'000  under  $10,000     3.377,613  12,545,338 

$10  000  under  $15.000 7,695,823  28,269,086 

$15000  under  $20,000 1,756,955  6,501,091 

$20000  under  $50.000 1.389,340  5,363,660 

$50  000  under  $100.000 188,276  733,143 

$100,000  under  $500.000...  43.713  158,693 

5500  000  under  $1,000,000..  1,391  4,930 

$1,000,000  or  more 624  2,113 


S20, 544 
6  637.  7ij3 
M.  855, 163 
17.695.255 
23.430.970 
28.601.687 
34,931,252 
36.883.159 
35.007.C18 
32.017.  COO 
91.549.811 
29, 849. 330 
39.  523, 750 
12,399,732 
7,115.200 
937,  561 
1.370,618 


blZ.592 
4.130.815 
3.871.142 
4.556.758 
4  747  018 
4.801.164 
S.  055. 125 
4.671.762 
3.919.020 
3.215.174 


85.2U9 

502.  907 

989.  034 

121.189 

27.959 

863 

410 


472.648 

5.960.  127 

9  434. 164 

15.410.579 

20,610.432 

25,449.077 

31.815,695 

33.719.335 

32.092.356 

29.  256.  746 

80.641.698 

22.443.762 

19.691,556 

4.297.264 

1.537.978 

59.915 

34, 084 


12.889 
118.813 
209.391 
300.  561 
334.  501 
375.101 
356,881 
322.458 
284,378 
233.467 
661,410 
261,501 
348,940 

44,655 

6.544 

124 

55 


9.572 
147.727 
382.764 
707.001 
965.  559 
227.073 


1.250.246 


198.227 

1.159.491 

1.029.333 

4.236.158 

2.776.944 

7.058.365 

1.887.926 

415.220 

11.326 

19.533 


897.981 
596.976 

{•) 

11.892 

23.471 

42.372 

55.  459 

60.617 

64.653 

59.035 

49.626 

36.078 

98.306 

28.641 

29. 657 

6,081 

2,679 

147 

92 


1,726,653 
739.971 

(•) 

12.195 
20.837 
42.724 
54,  888 
55.618 
49.032 
48.  489 
41.224 
31.702 
110.764 
49.724 
95.459 
48,044 
55.838 
8,247 
13,701 


1,999,465 
1,151,882 


5.217,505 
3,951,260 


1,035.303    1,852.596 
661.860     1.001.106 


6.546 

65.519 

107.019 

139.737 

140.030 

132.512 

114,602 

96,434 

72.525 

57.875 

132.109 

42.160 

38.752 

4.974 

1.040 

32 

16 


4.338 

(•) 

69.113 

16.603 

163.442 

35. 891 

259.685 

64.020 

314.961 

80.  522 

345.937 

83.  450 

334. 594 

80. 887 

293. 086 

68.  302 

267.080 

47.547 

242.904 

39.  555 

724.204 

79.  564 

347.490 

23.843 

471.138 

30.  380 

82.  700 

7.424 

23.  464 

2,874 

518 

170 

1.606 

103 

(•; 

13,739 
32,770 
63,354 
92.672 
84. 165 
85.395 
64.  550 
50.125 
50.  706 

123.177 
60.292 

133.187 
76.852 
54.872 
6.625 
7.630 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  4  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  regarding  the 
outstanding  record  of  Deltec  in  develop- 
ing capital  markets  in  Latin  America. 
Deltec  is  a  product  of  the  vision  of 
Clarence  Dauphinot,  Jr.,  a  former  citizen 
of  New  York,  who  21  years  ago  dedicated 
himself  to  the  strengthening  of  private 
enterprise  in  Latin  America.  He  said: 

Economic  progress  through  free  enter- 
prise requires  widespread  opportunities  to 
acquire  ownership  interest  in  productive 
facilities.  Capitalism,  in  order  to  survive  in 
Latin  America,  must  create  as  many  capital- 
ists as  possible. 

The  distribution  of  corporate  ownership 
among  executives,  workers  and  savers — in 
medium,  and  even  small  amounts — is  a  most 
effective  way  to  accomplish  this, 

I  have  particular  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter because  of  my  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Adela  Investing  Co. — one  of  the 
great  world  success  stories  in  bringing 
private  enterprise  opportunity  to  Latin 
Americans  from  the  leading  financial  and 
business  interests  of  Western  Europe, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 

Deltec  started  in  1946  on  a  financial 
shoestring  and,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  story,  this  year  it  expects  to 
become  a  $200  million  operation.  Its 
shareholders  include  major  banks  and 
financial  houses  from  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
unless  there  is  a  mechanism  for  the 
slowly  emerging  middle  class  in  Latin 
America  to  invest  its  savings  in  Latin 
America,  balanced,  inflation-free  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  slow  to  come. 
Deltec 's  experience  and  success  in 
broadening  capital  markets  by  organizing 
mutual  funds,  financing  corporate  ex- 
pansion, expanding  insurance  operations 
in  Latin  America  has  led  to  a  request  to 
Deltec  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  for  major  studies  of  the 
capital  markets  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela.  These  have  been 
completed  last  year. 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector  has 
major  responsibilities  in  Latin  America 
to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  private 
enterprise  to  assist  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  in  improving  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
The  work  of  such  organizations  as  Del- 
tec— and  of  the  ADELA  Investment 
Co.,  which  I  helped  to  initiate — is 
enormously  important  to  free  institu- 
tions and  a  just  social  order  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  help  to  succeed  in 
Latin  America. 

As  foreign  aid  comes  under  increasing 
attack  the  burden  of  exporting  capital 
and  know-how  will  fall  increasingly  on 
private  enterprise.  Deltec  has  shown  by 
its  record  today  that  it  is  more  than 
willing  to  share  this  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  on  Deltec,  published 
on  February  4,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Feb.  4.  19681 

Deltec   Shoestring  Laces   Continents 
(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  East  Hill  Club  in 
Nassau,  which  was  once  Lord  Beaverbrook's 
winter  home,  an  extraordinary  multinational 
meeting  was  convened. 

It  was  the  annual  meetingr  of  Deltec  Pan- 
america,  S  A.,  a  little-known,  but  highly  in- 
fluential conglomerate  of  companies  that 
specialize  in  financing  pnvate  enterprise  in 
Latin  America. 

Incorporated  in  Panama,  based  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  active  not  only  in  North  and 
South  America  but  in  Europe  as  well.  Deltec 
is  u  living  monument  to  the  vision  of  its 
founder  and  chief  executive.  Clarence  Dau- 
phinot Jr. 

Mr,  Dauphinot  started  the  company  in 
Brazil  in  1946  on  a  financial  shoestring;  this 
year,  it  is  shooting  for  a  volume  of  business 
in  excess  of  $200-mllllon. 

From  a  small  group  of  friends  who  tramped 
dusty  provincial  capitals  in  Brazil  selling 
bottle  openers,  frying  pans,  glassware  and 
shovels  in  order  to  get  started.  Deltec  has 
grown  in  size  and  prestige  to  the  stage  where 
Its  stockholders  include  major  banks  and 
financial  houses  from  all  over  the  world. 

NAME    WAS    ACCIDENTAL 

The  very  name  Deltec.  in  fact,  was  acci- 
dental In  its  origin.  A  Brazilian  lawyer  was 
left  to  his  own  devices  to  pick  a  nanie  for 
the  proposed  new  company.  The  lawyer  had 
been  dealing  with  Clarence  Dauphinot,  and 
two  friends.  Earl  Elrick,  and  Angus  C.  Little- 
John,  whom  he  considered  to  be  "tecnicos," 
or  technicians. 

It  was  a  simple  thing,  then,  to  fuse  the 
first  letters  of  the  three  last  names,  and  tack 
"tec  "  on  to  the  end. 

But  clearly  times  have  changed  for  Deltec. 

Indeed,  the  guest  list  for  last  month's 
meeting  at  the  East  Hill  Club  reads  like  a 
Who's  Who  of  international  finance,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  high-ranking  diplomats,  for- 
mer Latin  American  finance  ministers,  and 
one  United  States  Senator,  Claiborne  Pell. 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  at  East  Hill,  in 
fact,  was  composed  of  officials  of  major  Amer- 
ican banks  that  are  prospective  shareholders 
of  Deltec — including  among  others,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Manufacturers 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  and  the  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  in  Boston. 

NEW    CAPITAL    RAISED 

Deltec  is  in  process  of  raising  some  $10- 
million  in  new  capital,  and  in  effect  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  banks  wanting  to  pur- 
chase shares  once  some  technical,  legal  prob- 
lems involving  Deltec's  New  York  subsidiary. 
Frederic  H.  Hatch.  Inc  ,  are  resolved. 

The  guiding  principle  behind  Mr.  Dauphl- 
not's  drive  to  build  Deltec  has  been  a  belief 
that  without  the  mechanism  of  a  smoothly 
functioning  capital  market,  the  economies 
of  Latin  America  will  never  be  able  to  truly 
prosper. 

In  other  words,  unless  there  is  a  mechanism 
for  the  slowlv  emerging  middle  class  in  Latin 
America  to  invest  its  savings  in  Latin 
America,  then  balanced,  inflation-free  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  slow  to  come. 

Last  year,  on  commission  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Deltec  com- 
pleted major  studies  of  the  capital  markets  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru  and  Venezuela,  aimed 
at  suggesting  legal  and  regulatory  changes 
"which  will  encourage  the  spontaneous  and 
Internal  formation  of  capital." 

But  while  the  general  principle  is  simple 
to  state,  its  implementation  has  been  a  slow 
and  tortuous  process  that  has  led  Deltec 
into  many  diverse  fields. 

In  some  countries.  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  as 
an  example,  its  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  are 
members  of  local  stock  exchanges.  Deltec  is 
active  in  most  Latin  American  countries  as  an 


investment  banker,   finding  capital   for  cor- 
porate expansion. 

In  Brazil.  Deltec  has  organized  a  mutual 
fund  I  similar  venture  in  Puerto  Rico  luis 
been  unsuccessful  and  the  fund  there  is  cur- 
rently up  lor  sale  I . 

In  partnership  with  Johnson  ,\;  Hipglns. 
which  IS  one  of  the  worlds  largest  insurance 
agencies.  Deltec  has  Insurance  brokerage  op- 
erations m  several  South  American  loun- 
trles. 

Then,  too,  Deltec  is  a  long-term  investor 
in  Latin  America  for  lt,s  own  account  It  con- 
trols flour  mills  in  Brazil,  a  land  develop- 
ment company  in  Sao  Paulo,  s-upar  planta- 
tions in  .'Vrpentina.  a  fish  meal  company  in 
Peru,  and  it  is  building  an  olfice  tower  in 
Caracas. 

The  irony  of  all  these  operalions — which  for 
the  most  part  are  conducted  in  local  cur- 
rencies— is  they  just  about  break  even  lor 
Deltec. 

Frequently,  there  are  substantial  local 
profits,  but  more  often  than  not  before  these 
profits  can  be  converted  into  hard  currency 
they  are  wiped  out  by  Inflation  and  devalua- 
tion. 

The  bulk  of  Deltec's  revenue  producing 
business — Irom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parent  company  in  Nassau — is  conducted  in 
dollars,  and  most  of  this  in  short-term  com- 
mercial paper 

For  example.  Deltec  buys  notes  from  In- 
dustrias  Kaiser  Arpenllna.  the  big  Argentine 
auto  producer  that  is  now  owned  by  Renault, 
and  then  resells  them  at  a  markup  to  other 
lenders— mostly  in  Europe  these  days,  since 
American  lenders  are  blocked  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's balance  of  payments  program 
from  expanding  their  foreign  lending. 

The  appeal  to  the  Investor  Is  the  high  yield 
I  the  rates  can  run  10  per  cent  or  morei  on 
paper  with  very  little  risk,  since  the  borrow- 
ers 1  which  have  to  be  large  and  stable  com- 
panies i  have  to  assume  all  the  risk  that,  say, 
the  Argentine  peso  might  be  devalued. 

Lately,  according  to  Mr.  Dauphinot.  lenders 
have  begun  asking  for  hard  currency  notes 
in  currencies  other  than  the  American  dol- 
lar— lor  example,  in  the  French  and  Swiss 
francs,  and  the  German  mark. 

In  addition.  Deltec.  which  is  very  enthu- 
siastic about  economic  progress  in  Mexico, 
has  begun  to  offer  notes  of  Mexican  com- 
panies denominated  in  Mexican  pesos.  "The 
peso  !,■;  as  strong  as  the  dollar,"  Mr.  Dauphinot 
told  his  .-itockholderB. 

Then,  too.  Deltec  is  exploiting  its  contacts 
with  institutional  investors  in  Europe  by 
taking  an  active  role  in  the  distribution  of 
Eurobond  issues — dollar  denominated  Issues 
that  are  sold  outside  the  United  States. 

According  to  Julio  E.  Nunez,  the  Cuban- 
born.  Harvard-educated  lawyer  who  runs 
Deltec  in  Europe.  l;ist  year  the  company  sold 
about  S60-milllon  of  hard  currency  paper 
generated  by  its  own  organization,  up  87  per 
cent  from  1966.  and  participated  In  selling 
81  Eurobond  issues. 

EUROPE    IS    NEW    COAL 

Mr.  Nunez  told  the  East  Hill  meeting  that 
Deltec  is  making  "a  concentrated  and  orga- 
nized effort"  to  penetrate  the  European 
market  lor  Latin  American  hard  currency 
obligations,  principally  through  "systematic 
\lsiting  "  of  financial  institutions  on  the 
Continent. 

In  the  United  States.  Frederic  H.  Hatch,  an 
old-line  over-the-counter  securities  house 
that  was  once  controlled  by  Mr.  Dauphlnofs 
father,  does  a  general  stock  and  bond  busi- 
ness, and  handles  placement  of  Deltec's  hard 
currency  paper  from  Latin  America  In  this 
country. 

Because  of  the  American  law  that  requires 
complete  separation  of  commercial  banking 
and  investment  banking.  Hatch  will  probably 
have  to  cut  back  some  of  its  activities  in  the 
securities  markets  if  banks  such  as  the  First 
National  of  Chicago  and  the  Manufacturers 
National  of  Detroit  are  to  join  the  Deltec 
"family"  as  shareholders. 
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But  Mr.  Dauphlnot  does  not  consider  that 
thla  will  present  any  insuperable  operating 
problems.  In  fact,  when  the  change  In 
Hatch's  operations  become  effective.  Its  name 
will  probably  be  changed  to  Deltec  New  York. 
In  order  to  more  closely  Identify  Its  opera- 
tions with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

STRONG    ASSOCIATES 

The  great  strength  of  Deltec  In  Latin 
America,  from  the  viewpoint  of  bankers  who 
participate  In  the  group.  Is  two-fold:  the 
fact  that  It  Is  on  the  spot  with  skilled  pro- 
fessionals in  all  the  leading  countries  and 
secondly,  the  quality  of  the  local  partners 
with  whom  Deltec  has  associated  itself. 

This  web  of  personal  and  financial  inter- 
connections on  Deltecs  board,  of  course, 
spreads  far  beyond  Latin  America.  Gustave 
livy.  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, partner  in  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
and  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Dau:^hlnot,  holds 
about  130,000  Deltec  shares,  and  Is  on  the 
board. 

Sallm  L.  Lewis  of  Bear.  Stearns  &  Co.,  haa  a 
similar  position,  and,  according  to  close 
friends,  has  made  something  of  a  hobby  of 
Deltec.  Other  key  American  financial  figures 
on  the  Deltec  board  are  Milton  Stelnbach. 
partner  of  Werthelm  &  Co..  and  A.  Oakley 
Brooks,  partfler  of  Wood,  Struthers  &  Wln- 
throp. 

All  of  these  firms  are  important  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS 

In  Evirope,  Deltec  has  major  banks  from 
several  countries  among  its  shareholders,  in- 
cluding the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Com- 
merzbank — Germany's  first  and  third  largest 
banks — and  the  Bank  of  London  and  South 
America,  the  Compagnie  Plnanclere  de  Suez, 
Credit  Suisse,  which  Is  one  of  the  major 
Swiss  banks,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Dauphlnot's  job,  in  effect,  is  to  keep 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  rolling  political  and 
economic  crises  that  seem  to  be  endemic  to 
Latin  America,  increasing  Its  commitment 
where  the  climate  Is  favorable  and  cutting 
bEuik  where  It  Is  not. 

For  example,  the  political  stability  that 
has  developed  in  both  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
following  military  take-overs  in  those  coun- 
tries has  led  Deltec  to  increase  greatly  its 
commitments  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leftward  drift  In  Chilean  politics  has  caused 
Mr.  Dauphlnot  to  all  but  suspend  operations 
there. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  logic  to  the  way 
that  Deltec  is  organized  today.  The  base  in 
Nassau — which  provides  a  complete  tax  shel- 
ter for  Income  that  Is  earned  there — Is  essen- 
tial for  a  multinational  company  such  as 
Deltec.  which  Is  originating  paper  on  one 
continent  and  selling  It  in  another. 

A   DIFFEKENT    STOBT 

But  Deltec's  growth  was  anything  but  neat 
and  orderly. 

During  World  War  11.  Mr.  Dauphlnot  had 
been  trading  foreign  bonds  at  the  Invest- 
ment banking  house  of  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  and  had  made  three  trips  to  Latin 
America  In  connection  with  this  business. 

He  was  greatly  impressed,  particularly  by 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  after  the  war 
ended  he  convinced  Albert  H.  Gordon,  Kid- 
der Peabody's  managing  partner  and  today 
its  chairman,  and  the  late  Edwin  S.  Webster, 
Kidder's  money  partner,  that  an  investment 
there  would  be  worthwhile. 

The  two  men  backed  him  personally,  and 
Kidder,  Peabody  guaranteed  him  a  salary 
for  a  year  while  things  were  starting  up. 
The  Initial  plan  was  that  Mr.  Dauphlnot 
would  go  to  Brazil  for  just  six  months,  set 
things  up,  and  then  leave  Mr.  Elrlck  and  Mr. 
Llttlejohn  to  run  the  operation. 

A    LONG    WAIT 

Things  did  not  work  out  quite  the  way 
they  were  planned  though.  It  took  two-and- 
a-half  years  to  get  the  necessary  llcenae  to 


operate  In  Brazil,  there  was  a  disagreement 
that  led  Mr.  Elrlck  and  Mr.  Uttlejohn  to 
depart  (the  latter  subsequently  returned  and 
today  runs  the  Hatch  operation  In  New 
York),  and  just  to  pay  current  bills  Mr. 
Dauphlnot  had  to  sell  frying  pans  and  Old 
Crow  whisky. 

But  Deltec  finally  got  off  the  ground  by 
selling  a  stock  issue  for  the  Brazilian  Light 
and  Traction  Company,  and  Mr.  Dauphlnot 
ended  up  living  in  Brazil  until  the  early 
1960's.  when  he  was,  for  practical  purposes, 
forced  to  move  to  Nassau  because  of  his  In- 
tense opposition  to  Joao  Goulart.  the  left- 
wing  former  President  of  Brazil. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND'S  "ALICE 
IN  WONDERLAND"  VIETNAM  RE- 
PORT ON  1967  RESULTS  AND  1968 
PREDICTIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  carries  a 
storv  by  able  correspondent  Neil  Sheehan 
headed  "Westmoreland  Predicted  Big 
1968  Gains  in  Vietnam." 

The  story  concerns  a  classified  report 
submitted  to  Washington  by  General 
Westmoreland  at  the  end  of  1967  in 
which  he  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  suc- 
cesses in  Vietnam  in  1967  and  an  even 
rosier  picture  of  even  greater  gains  for 
U.S.  efforts  in  that  beleaguered  country 
in  1968. 

Despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  hostile  to  he  South  Viet- 
namese Government  were  able  to  pene- 
trate freely  into  the  major  cities  of  South 
Vietnam  with  arms  and  ammimition  to 
launch  the  so-called  Tet  offensive  with- 
out either  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese ofBcials  being  aware  of  such  ac- 
tions. General  Westmoreland  claimed  in 
his  secret  report  that  in  1967  the  U.S. 
forces  had  been  able  "to  detect  impend- 
ing major  offensives  and  to  mount  spoil- 
ing attacks." 

As  Mr.  Sheehan  stated  in  his  article, 
the  Tet  offensive  "has  since  been  attrib- 
uted by  one  senior  administrative  ofQcial 
to  'a  massive  failure  of  intelligence.'  " 
It  is  obvious  that  if  this  hush-hush  re- 
port had  not  been  proven  utterly  false 
by  events  in  South  Vietnam  since  Jan- 
uar>-  30,  1968,  it  would  have  been  re- 
leased in  February  with  great  fanfare 
and  would  have  taken  its  place  with  the 
host  of  earlier,  rosy,  but  unrealistic  re- 
ports released  by  high  U.S.  officials  over 
the  years  since  the  United  States  entered 
upon  its  ill-fated  militarj  misadventures 
in  Vietnam. 

Obviously  this  1967  Westmoreland  re- 
port has  been  classified  not  for  security 
reasons  but  rather  to  keep  from  the 
American  people  the  gross  failure  of 
U.S.  intelligence  gathering  force  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
report  has  been  classified  to  prevent  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
learning  how  poor  is  U.S.  intelligence 
of  their  abilities  and  intentions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  article  by  Mr. 
Sheehan  entitled  "Westmoreland  Pre- 
dicted Big  1968  Gains  in  Vietnam"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  21,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Mar.  21,  1968] 
Westmoreland  Predicted  Big  1968  Gains 

m  VlITNAK 

(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

Washington,  March  20.— In  a  year-end  re- 
port submitted  29  days  before  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  against  South  Vietnam's  cities 
and  major  towns.  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland predicted  that  the  allied  war  gains 
of  last  year  would  be  Increased  manyfold 
m  1968. 

The  American  mlUtary  commander  in 
South  Vietnam  sent  hU  report  to  Washing- 
ton on  Jan.  1.  Excerpts  from  the  classified 
document  have  been  obtained  by  The  New 
York  Times. 

They  make  clear  that  not  only  was  the 
offensive  unexpected  but  that  also  United 
States  mUltary  planning  did  not  envision 
the  possibility  of  a  setback  on  the  scale  of 
that  inflicted  by  the  enemy  attacks  at  Tet, 
the  Lunar  New  Year  holiday. 

confidence  was  voiced 

"Through  careful  exploitation  of  the  ene- 
my's vulnerabilities  and  application  of  our 
superior  firepower  and  mobility,"  General 
Westmoreland  said,  "we  should  expect  our 
gains  of   1967  to  be  Increased  manyfold  in 

He  asserted  that  "the  enemy  did  not  win  a 
major  battle  In  Vietnam  In  1967,"  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  forces  there  had  been  able 
"to  detect  Impending  major  offensives  and 
to  mount  spoiling  attacks." 

The  surprise  the  Communists  achieved  in 
the  coordinated  assaults  on  the  population 
centers  on  Jan.  30,  however,  has  since  been 
attributed  by  one  senior  Administration  offi- 
cial to  "a  massive  failure  of  InteUlgence 

In  outUnlng  his  objectives  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  1968.  General  Westmoreland  gave 
what  amounted  to  a  definition  of  Admmls- 
tration  goals. 

His  first  objective,  he  said,  was  to  search 
out  and  destroy  Communist  forces  and  in- 
frastructure in  South  Vietnam  by  offensive 
military  operations."  , 

His  second  objective,  he  said,  was  to  ex- 
tend the  secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam  by 
coordinated  clvll-mllltary  operations  and  as- 
sUt  the  OVN  (Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam) In  building  an  Independent,  viable 
non-Communist  society." 

"It  Is  intended  to  keep  the  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam  constantly  on  the  move  and  deny 
him  the  opportunity  to  refit,  resupply.  rest  or 
retrain  In-country,"  he  explained. 

The  general  predicted  that  casualties  In 
the  Vietcong  and  the  main  North  Vietnamese 
units,  the  "destruction  and  neutralization" 
of  enemy  bases  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
continuous  air  and  naval  bombardment  of 
enemy  headquarters  directing  combat  opera- 
tions "should  force  him  to  place  greater  re- 
liance on  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
the  northern  DMZ,"  the  demilitarized  zone 
at  the  border  between  North  Vietnam  and 
So'uth  Vietnam. 

This  prediction  apparently  reflected  the 
belief  expressed  b7  General  Westmoreland 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember that  allied  military  pressure  was 
forcing  the  enemy  away  from  the  popu- 
lation centers  and  denying  the  enemy  the 
ability  to  mount  major  attacks  from  bases 
within  South  Vietnam. 

The  enemy,  he  asserted,  was  becoming  In- 
creasingly confined  to  staging  "frontier  bat- 
tles" from  bases  across  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

CONCXUSION    IS    reversed 

American  intelligence  specialists  have 
since  concluded,  however,  that  the  assaults 
on  the  cities  and  towns  were  mounted  from 
bases  within  South  Vietnam.  Preparations 
for  the  offensive  Involved  massing  as  many 
as  60,000  troops  and  stocking  hundreds  of 
tons  of  munitions. 

General  Westmoreland  also  said  that  as  a 
result  of  allied  military  action  and  the  pad- 
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flcatlon  effort,  the  destruction  of  the  politi- 
cal and  admlnlstrauve  structure  of  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  "is  ex- 
pected to  gain  considerable  headway  during 
the  next  six  months." 

•Impact  on  the  enemy  should  be  Increased 
casualties,  desertions,  sickness  and  lowered 
morale,"  he  said.  "His  in-country  recrtilt- 
ing  potential  will  be  reduced  by  acceleration 
of  our  military  offensive  and  pacification  ef- 
forts. Prisoners  of  war  and  ralllers  should 
increase." 

Ralller  is  another  term  for  Vietcong  or 
North  Vietnamese  defector. 

General  Westmoreland  and  senior  Admin- 
istration officials  said  last  fall  that  Vietcong 
recruiting  in  South  Vietnam  had  declined 
from  an  average  of  7.000  men  a  month  in 
1966  to  at>out  3.500  men  a  month  in  1967. 

Intelligence  analysts  have  now  tentative- 
ly concluded,  however,  that  Vietcong  recruit- 
ing began  to  rise  substantially  in  the  latter 
half  of  1967  back  toward  the  former  level. 

They  cite  as  one  indication  of  this  the 
marked  decline  in  defectors  during  the  last 
six  months  of  last  year. 

Although  18.076  surrendered  to  the  allies 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  number 
dropped  to  9,102  In  the  second  half,  with  a 
low  of  904  In  December. 

The  number  of  defectors  has  continued 
low.   about   1.000  a  month  In  January   and 

February.  ^   .  .i. 

Intelligence  analysts  also  believe  that  ine 
enemy  has  already  replaced  most  of  his 
losses  during  the  Tet.  or  Lunar  New  Year, 
offensive  with  recruits  from  rural  areas  seized 
from  the  Saigon  Government. 

General  Westmoreland  had  stated  In  his 
year-end  report,  however,  that  military  plan- 
ning for  1968  was  based  on  an  expected  in- 
crease in  defectors  from  27,178  for  last  year 
to  a  total  of  60,000  for  the  current  year. 

He  predicted  that  the  allies  would  only 
have  to  deal  vrith  about  340.000  new  refugees 
from  combat  areas  during  the  year. 

The  Tet  offensive  has  made  about  350,000 
Vietnamese  civilians  homeless.  Presumably, 
there  were  about  800.000  refugees  living  in 
temporary  camps  or  without  such  minimum 
shelter  at  the  end  of  1967. 

The  offensive  has  also  profoundly  disrupt- 
ed the  pacification  effort,  on  which  General 
Westmoreland  placed  such  emphasis  in  his 
report.  , 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Is  reported  to  have 
told  President  Johnson  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary after  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam  that  the 
pacification  effort  had  been  so  severely  dam- 
aged he  could  not  state  when  it  could  be 
resumed. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary lb  of  this  year.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  addressed  the  Propeller  Club  of 
New  Orleans  concerning  the  great  need 
for  an  improved  merchant  marine  policy 
in  this  country.  I  would  like  to  commend 
this  speech  to  my  colleagues,  for  it  very 
ably  points  out  the  critical  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  and  recommends 
new  policies  for  the  future.  I  would  hope 
that  everyone  would  take  the  time  to 
read  it.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Hood's 
speech  be  entered  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Edwin  M.  Hood.  President.  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  Before  the 
Propeller  Club  of  New  Orleans.  New 
Orleans,  La..  January  10,  1968 
It  has  now  been  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  years  since  I  last  spoke  before  The  Pro- 


peller Club  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
in  the  normal  course  of  things,  one  would 
expect  that  the  general  maritime  situation 
as  affecting  the  world's  greatest  nation,  would 
have  Improved.  Nevertheless,  as  I  re-read  the 
other  day  the  comments  I  made  here  on 
May  21  1966,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  statistics  and  the  same  statemenu 
could  be  repeated  today  with  perhaps  only 
minor  qualifications— they  are  now  only  a 
little  more  dismaying- a  little  more  shock- 
ing—and have  suffered  more  pulverization. 
Two  years  ago,  the  American  merchant 
marine  was  carrying  the  abysmaUy  low  vol- 
ume of  about  9  percent  of  ull  U.S.  imports 
and  exports.  Today,  the  comparable  figure 
has  dropped  to  about  7  percent,  and  the 
policy-makers  say  "so  what." 

Two  years  ago.  there  were  glowing  predic- 
tions that  air  transport  would  supplant 
ocean  transport  in  moving  men  and  material 
to  combat  zones.  As  a  former  Air  Force  of- 
ficer. I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  both  air  power  and  sea  jxiwer  to  national 
security.  But,  it  is  important  to  emphasize, 
that  since  1966,  the  exigencies  of  our  na- 
tional commitments  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
compelled  the  movement  of  98  percent  of 
all  cargoes  and  approximately  65  percent  of 
all  personnel  by  sea.  There  have  accordingly 
been  no  admissions  of  faulty  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  policy  maker.«;,  and  there 
have  been  no  programs  to  assure  that  an 
adequate  sea  lift  capability  will  always  be 
available   to  meet   future  emergencies. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  ships  in  tne 
American  merchant  marine  are  20  years  of 
age  and  older.  Hundreds  of  merchant  vessels 
built  in  World  War  II  ride  at  anchor  in 
mothball  status.  The  continuing  worth  of 
these  reserve  fleets  In  terms  of  today's  vary- 
ing and  often  sophisticated  military  com- 
mitments has  become  an  issue  of  controversy 
w-ith  overwhelming  expert  opinion  on  the 
side  of  their  being  "worthless  rustbuckets." 
Some  300  ships  In  these  fleets,  most  of  which 
were  restored  to  active  duty  for  the  Vietnam 
conflict  at  great  expense,  represent  a  costly, 
second-rate  sea  lift  capability.  The  1,100 
more  uneconomic,  inefficient  and  obsolete 
vessels  which  comprise  the  balance  of  the 
maritime  defense  reserve  fleet  are  destined 
for  the  scrap  pile.  Yet.  the  policy  makers 
still  expound  that  these  unreliable  reserve 
ships  constitute  the  backbone  of  our  nation's 
shipping  capability.  We  do  not  have  to  hurry 
with  the  construction  of  new  ships,  they 
say.  As  a  consequence,  at  the  uppermost 
levels  of  our  Government,  there  is  no  sense 
of  urgency  about  replacing  overage  and  in- 
adequate  merchant   ships. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  prevails  on  Capitol 
Hill.  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well,  there  is 
deep  concern  about  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  U.S.  shipping  fleet  and 
about  its  ability  to  meet  national  require- 
ments. To  illustrate  the  need  for  enlight- 
ened— perhaps  even  selfish-national  policies 
on  matters  related  to  the  seas,  one  has  only 
to  realize  that  our  country  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  an  island  surrounded  by  water.  Few 
islands  are  self-sufficient  and  ours  is  not 
alone.  We  must  import  a  good  many  items 
Just  to  survive.  Our  Industrial  complex  and 
our  military  might  require  a  total  of  77 
strategic  materials— only  11  can  be  found 
vrtthln  our  borders.  The  remaining  66  must 
be  obtained  from  foreign  lands,  and  the 
only  way  they  can  be  brought  here  in  bulk 
is  by  ship.  They  will  not  be  brought  here  by 
wishful  thinking  when  ships  are  not  avail- 
able to  us. 

In  adiiition  to  commercial  exports  which 
mark  us  as  the  leading  trading  nation  of 
the  world  and  the  logistics  of  supplying  our 
troops  in  way  off  places  like  Southeast  Asia, 
the  importation  of  these  66  strategic  mate- 
rials are  the  arteries  of  survival  for  our  way 
of  life  and  western  civilization.  The  impor- 


tation should  be  under  our  alssolute  control 

at  all  times.  ,    .v.      *  .»i 

Yet  more  than  96  percent  of  the  total 
volumes  of  these  materials  comes  Into  this 
countrv  aboard  foreign  flag  vessels.  Less  than 
4  percent  is  under  our  control.  Equally  alarm- 
ing are  the  evidences  that  foreign  flag  ship- 
ping carries  more  than  93  percent  of  all  of 
our  trade  and  commerce,  with  U.S.  flag  ship- 
ping carrving  less  than  7  percent. 

The  reliabilltv  of  foreign  flag  shipping  In 
a  potentiallv  explosive  international  situa- 
tion is  marginal  at  best.  For  proof,  we  need 
only  consult  the  history  books.  Moreover  De 
Gaulle's  unpredictable  politics  today  defy 
rational  explanation  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  predicate 
any  national  policy  on  the  wishful  thinking 
that  French  shipping  or  any  other  country's 
shipping  for  that  matter  would  always  be  at 
our  service. 

A  similar  point  could  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  shipyards.  I  have  no  intention  of 
repeating  the  phenomenal  shipbuilding  ac- 
complishments of  our  yards  during  World 
War  II  But.  I  will  say  that  there  was  never 
any  suggestion  that  the  ships  we  so  desper- 
ately need  should  be  built  in  the  shipyards 
of  other  nations.  First  of  all.  our  naval  and 
milltarv  commitments— our  national  objec- 
tives— dictated  that  we  should  perform  this 
titsk  ourselves.  And.  secondly,  when  the  chips 
were  down,  foreign  yards  could  not  do  the 
Job  They  were  preoccupied  with  their  own 
national  objectives  and  their  own  problems, 
and,  in  lact.  we  subsequently  had  to  build 
many  ships  for  them. 

All  of  these  conditions  and  premises  have 
not  changed  since  I  was  privileged  to  address 
vour  Maritime  Day  banquet  In  1966  It  has 
been  the  Congress,  not  the  Executive  Agen- 
cies which  has.  In  the  meantime,  been  en- 
deavoring to  crystallize  a  realistic  program 
for  revitalizing  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. In  early  November,  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
calling  for  the  construction  of  35-40  mer- 
chant ships  annually  In  U.S.  shipyards  for  a 
6-year  period  plus  certain  measures  to  ex- 
pand shipping  operations  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Judging  from  Congressional  senti- 
ments of  the  past  vear.  this  legislation  should 
be  approved  during  the  first  half  of  1968.  but 
Its  effectiveness  will  be  severely  limited  if 
the  Administration  does  not  support  its 
passage. 

There  would  seem  to  be  plausible  grounds 
for  Administration  support.  Less  than  10 
days  ago.  on  New  Year's  Day.  President  John- 
son announced  new.  tougher,  and  more  rigid 
rules  to  control  the  outflow  of  dollars.  Among 
other  things,  a  moratorium  on  new  direct  in- 
vestments in  most  European  countries,  curbs 
on  overseas  lending,  restriction  of  foreign 
travel  by  Amencan  citizens,  and  reductions 
of  government  spending  abroad  were  de- 
clared. These  actions  are  intended  to  de- 
crease the  U.S.  deficit  in  the  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments  by  some  $3  billion 
within  the  next  year  or  so. 

Little  noted  In  any  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem IS  the  very  real  fact  that  American-flag 
shipping  earns  a  net  of  approximately  SI  bil- 
lion annuallv  while  carrying  about  8  percent 
of  U  S  trade  and  commerce.  If  this  latter  fig- 
ure were  to  be  raised  to  the  point  that  oO 
percent  of  our  foreign  trade  were  moved  in 
American  bottoms,  the  improvement  in  tht- 
balance  of  payments  would  be  tremendous. 
Some  people,  with  more  than  casual  knowl- 
edge of  shipping  and  international  trade,  are 
convinced  that  if  this  goal  were  achieved,  no 
other   action   would   be   necessary   in   elimi- 
nating  the   present   unfavorable   balance   of 
payments.  Yet.  I  do  not  recall  that  shipping 
w^    mentioned,    even    peripherally,    by    the 
President  as  an  area  in  which  the  new  rules 
would  be  applied  with  force.  Such  an  omis- 
sion in  the  formulation  of  policy  would  be 
indicative  of  the  low  priority  which  has  been 
assigned  to  shipping  matters  in  recent  years 
In  the  national  scheme  of  things. 
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As  Senator  Warren  G.  M»gnii»on  of  the 
State  of  Waahlngton,  the  dUtinguUhed 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, said  only  laat  week:  "while  not  all 
within  or  without  government  have  always 
viewed  the  Importance  of  utilizing  American 
flig  transportation  fMlUtles  with  the  same 
degree  of  conviction  that  I  hold  on  this  mat- 
ler.  I  believe  that  the  present  circumstances 
f.arlfy  the  appropriateness  of  such  a  policy." 
By  present  circumstances.  Senator 
Magnuson  was  speaking  of  the  U.S.  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  International  payments — 
a  deficit  which  has  been  with  us  since  1966 
and  many  years  previously.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  anomalies — the  most  unusual 
oddity— of  that  time  span  has  been  the  per- 
sistent attempts  of  some  Administration 
officials  to  convince  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress  that  merchant  ships  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  should  be  built 
In  the  shipyards  of  other  countries — in 
sizable  numbers. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  during  his 
tenure  aa  Secretary  of  Commerce,  warned 
of  the  adverse  effect  of  such  action  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  while  he,  and  many 
others,  were  endeavoring  to  correct  this  seri- 
ous imb^ance  on  a  voluntary  basis,  a  handful 
of  fels  contemporaries  In  the  Executive  Agen- 
cies— some  of  whom  were  his  subordinates  In 
the  same  Department — were  advocating  a 
•'build  abroad"  philosophy  which  would  ob- 
viously aggravate  the  problem  he  was  trying 
to  solve.  Now,  the  Administration  has  had 
to  resort  to  a  mandatory  solution,  but,  most 
prophetically,  the  Congress,  last  year,  ex- 
pressed Its  overwhelming  oppoeltlon  to  the 
foreign  construction  of  ships  whose  opera- 
tions are  to  be  subsidized  by  the  public 
treasury,  and  this  Issue  now  appears  to  be 
quiescent. 

To  this  extent,  the  situation  today  as  com- 
pared with  May  1966,  reflects  a  quality  of 
Improvement.  Nonetheless,  there  has  been 
no  Improvement  in  the  level  of  merchant 
ship  construction  coming  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  this 
moment,  there  are  no  positive  signs  I  could 
cite  to  indicate  that  a  "change  of  heart"  has 
taken  place  among  the  policy  makers  inso- 
far as  the  merchant  marine  Is  concerned. 

There  are  still  those  few  In  high  govern- 
ment posts  v/ho  downgrade  the  aggressive, 
steadily  expanding,  butld-up  of  Russian 
strength  on  the  oceans,  while  our  country's 
maritime  resources  have  been  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. This  bureaucratic  mechanism  has  for 
years  saslduously  promoted  the  potentially 
volatile  idea  that  the  United  States— and  the 
free  world — have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Russians  on  the  high  seas.  This  kind  of 
thinking  has  Influenced  the  shaping  of  U.S. 
maritime  policy  to  the  point  that  our  coun- 
try could  hardly  qualify  as  a  third  rate,  let 
alone  a  second  class,  maritime  power. 

WhUe  the  Russians  have  been  putting  to- 
gether a  merchant  marine  which  already 
exceeds  the  American  shipping  fleet  In  num- 
bers of  vessels  and  within  a  relatively  short 
time  win  surpass  us  In  tonnage.  It  seems  that 
the  architects  of  U.S.  maritime  policy  have 
been  oblivious  to  all  that  has  been  taking 
place. 

Prom  a  feeble  and  unassuming  beginning 
In  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ascended  to  a 
position  of  awesome  and  threatening 
strength  on  the  oceans  in  1968.  But.  we  are 
told — fear  not — there  Is  no  cause  for  con- 
cern! It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  or  not 
this  Is  wishful  thinking  or  a  convenient  ex- 
cuse or  expedient  cover  for  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  react  effectively.  In  any 
event,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Merchant 
Fleet  has  said:  "Already  today  it  (Soviet 
Merchant  Marine)  stands  on  a  par  with  the 
fleets  of  traditional  sea  countries  in  all  Its 
indexes,  and  In  the  near  future  it  will  have 
no  equal  competitors." 

Russia  emerged  from  World  War  II  with 
a  nondescript  fleet  of  only  432  merchant 
vessels  totaling  less  than  2  million  tons.  It 
wasn't    until    1958 — 10   years   ago — that   the 


SoTlets  embarked  on  an  ambitious  fleet  ex- 
pansion program.  By  the  end  of  1966,  her 
tonnage  had  reach«d  nearly  10  million  tons. 
Her  current  five-year  plan  (1968-70)  Is  pro- 
grammed to  attain  a  fleet  totaling  15  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  1970. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  of  this 
goal  being  met,  since  In  May  of  last  year. 
Russia  had  328  merchant  vessels  totaling 
4.3  million  tons  under  construction  or  on 
order.  As  a  point  of  reference,  on  the  same 
date,  only  46  merchant  ships  totaling  600,000 
tons  were  under  construction  or  on  order  for 
the  U.  S.  merchant  fleet.  As  of  November 
30,  1967  nearly  25  percent  of  all  ships  on 
order  or  under  construction  throughout  the 
world  were  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Whereas 
Russia  has  taken  delivery  of  more  than  100 
ships  per  year  for  the  past  several  years,  de- 
liveries of  U.S.  flag  merchant  ships  have 
averaged  only  15  ships  per  year. 

The  Russians  remember  all  too  well  that 
which  we  are  often  quick  to  forget — the  im- 
portance of  control  of  the  oceans  to  survival. 
With  a  superiority  of  merchant  ships  capable 
of  selective  strangulation  of  essential  trade 
routes,  the  Soviets  could  slowly  suffocate  the 
sinews  of  commerce  and  bring  the  entire 
world  to  Its  knees. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  concerned  by  these  alarming  comparisons. 
But,  as  suggested  a  moment  ago,  the  policy 
makers  in  the  Executive  Agencies,  seem  not 
to  comprehend  the  lull  significance  of  these 
facts. 

The  sorry  state  of  our  merchant  marine 
did  not  occur  overnight.  For  nearly  a  decade, 
high  naval  officials  and  industry  and  labor 
leaders  have  called  for  corrective  programs. 
But  the  magnitude  of  Federal  support  and 
the  level  of  activity  by  U.S.  shipping  has  been 
inadequate.  There  have  been  no  comprehen- 
sive actions  to  bring  about  a  rational  pro- 
gression of  improvement.  Now,  there  is  se- 
rious national  concern  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  meet 
future  emergency  requirements — in  the  years 
1970,  1971  and  beyond.  Our  shipping  re- 
sources continue  to  decline  sharply  as  those 
of  the  Russians  continue  to  Increase  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  Soviets  are  assuring  the  adequacy 
of  their  future  needs  by  a  resolute  policy, 
precise  forward  planning,  and  meticulous 
actions.  By  1970,  the  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine, as  the  Maritime  Administration  con- 
ceded In  a  recent  publication,  will  carry  "a 
substantially  higher  share  of  Soviet  foreign 
trade  than  the  present  50  percent."  In  strik- 
ing contrast,  the  same  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  unconcerned  by  the 
knowledge,  .supported  by  Its  own  statistics, 
that  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  carries  about 
7  percent  of  our  own  trade  and  commerce.  If 
existing  trends  are  not  soon  reversed.  It  is 
doubtful  that  our  fleet  will  carry  5  percent 
by  1970. 

No  other  figures  more  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate the  contrasting  priorities  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
assigned  to  shipping  affairs.  No  other  figures 
could  more  dramatically  demonstrate  the 
need  for  policies  and  actions  to  correct  with- 
out further  delay  the  existing  serious  defi- 
ciencies In  our  merchant  marine. 

Unless  necessary  and  appropriate  decisions 
are  made  in  1968 — this  year — the  United 
States  will  surrender  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  In  which  it  is  determined 
not  to  do  in  outer  space.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  Congress.  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
system  of  'checks  and  balances"  In  our  de- 
mocracy— or  In  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment whichever  you  prefer — will  ensure 
that  the  necess.iry  policies  and  actions  are 
established  and  implemented. 

President  Johnson  has  said  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  payments  problem:  "We  can- 
not tolerate  a  deficit  that  could  endanger  the 
strength  of  the  entire  Free  World  economy." 
Similarly,  we  should  no  longer  tolerate  a 
deficit  in  maritime  strength  which  could 
endanger  the  national  security  of  the  United 


States  and  ttae  collective  security  of  tbe  en- 
tire Free  World. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
my  visits  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  The  Peace  Corps, 
I  said,  has  provided  "a  place  for  the  ener- 
gy and  talent  of  many  of  our  dedicated 
young  people.  It  has  given  many  Inhabi- 
tants of  far-off  lands  a  new  look  at  the 
face  of  America.  Efforts  of  the  volimteers, 
of  course,  are  but  first  steps,  taken  along- 
side peoples  of  the  community  In  which 
they  work.  More  than  anything  else,  the 
volunteers  give  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  work  a  hope  and  a  vision  for  their 
own  nation." 

However,  an  article  published  in  the 
February  26,  1968,  issue  of  the  Nation, 
entitled  "The  Peace  Corps:  A  Dream  Be- 
trayed." disagrees  with  my  view.  The  au- 
thor of  that  article.  Prof.  Gerald  D.  Ber- 
reman,  has  constructed  a  polemical  fan- 
tasy on  the  foundation  of  inaccuracies 
and  half-truths  buttressed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  scattered  reported  incidents  and 
opinions  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  events  and  the  utterances  appear  as 
recent  offspring  of  Vietnam.  Both  the 
logic  and  the  supporting  facts  are  so  in- 
correct that  they  require  a  response. 

Clearly,  the  processor's  main  concern 
is  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam,  and  he 
would  use  the  Peace  Corps  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  attack  on  this  policy.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  apparently  has  utilized  a 
handful  of  newspaper  cUpplngs  and  neg- 
ative quotations  from  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Given  the  open  nature  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  such  a  collection  is  not 
difficult  to  come  by;  indeed,  the  agency 
itself  has  publicly  presented  a  number 
of  the  opinions  cited  by  Professor  Berre- 
man. 

In  the  Peace  Corps,  as  elsewhere,  the 
dissidents,  the  disgruntled  and  the  drop- 
outs are  sometimes  quite  vocal.  Yet  of 
the  more  than  30,000  volunteers  who  have 
gone  overseas  since  1961,  94  percent  have 
expressed  satisfaction  with  their  service 
and  would  do  it  over  again.  It  would  seem 
that  the  professor  may  have  stacked  his 
evidence  on  the  basis  of  scattered  re- 
marks by  a  few  unhappy  persons. 

Professor  Berreman  attacks  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  willing  agent  of  a  militaristic 
•foreign  policy,  or,  alternatively,  a  plot 
by  the  administration  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  its  Vietnam  policy. 

Can  an  organization  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  through  service  to  the 
people  of  underdeveloped  nations,  when 
that  organization  is  part  of  a  government 
engaged  in  an  overseas  war?  The  answer 
to  this  depends  in  part  on  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  the  Peace  Corps  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  America's  diplomatic  and 
military  policies. 

Obviously,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  many  strands.  It  pres- 
ently Includes  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
maintaining  troops  in  Europe,  and 
strengthening  a  nuclear  deterrent,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  aid  underdeveloped 
countries,  sponsor  cultural  exchanges 
even  with  our  potential  adversaries,  and 
work  for  measures  of  arms  control  or 
disarmament. 
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The  strand  of  foreign  policy  which  is 
the  Peace  Corps  should  never  be  en- 
tangled with  the  other  strands.  Recog- 
nizing this  objective,  neither  Congress 
nor  the  administration  has  required  the 
Peace  Corps  to  structure  its  programs  in 
terms  of  "winning  the  war  against  com- 
munism" or  any  goals  other  than  hu- 
manitarian ones.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
served  wherever  there  is  a  need,  and  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  host 
country,  regardless  of  the  official  U.S. 
attitude  toward  the  host  country  govern- 
ment. 

Each  American  diplomatic  post  was 
informed  several  years  ago  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that: 

The  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  defined 
by  Congress,  Is  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship  by  helping  host  countries  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  trained  manpower  and 
by  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
served  and  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  both  determined  that  the  twin  goals 
of  service  and  mutual  understanding  can 
best  be  served  If  the  Peace  Corps  Is  strictly 
nonpoUtlcal. 

A  number  of  rules  have  been  drawn  to 
assure  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  non- 
political.  The  most  important  was  ex- 
pressed by  Secretary  Rusk  in  the  same 
message  that  I  have  just  quoted: 

Neither  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  nor 
Peace  Corps  staff  members  are  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  any  way  with  any  United  States 
or  foreign  inteUlgence  activities  or  with  any 
other  United  States  Government  activities 
designed  to  obtain  information  about  or  to 
influence  the  actions  of  the  host  countries. 

Thus,  no  matter  how  helpful  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  could  be  to  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  overseas,  he  is  not  to  be  used  to 
furnish  informat.on  about  the  host  coun- 
try. Even  after  Peace  Corps  service, 
neither  a  volimteer  nor  a  Peace  Corps 
staff  member  are  ever  permitted  to  work 
for  an  intelligence  agency  in  the  coim- 
try  where  he  served. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  give  the  lie  to 
those  who  claim  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  intelligence,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  not  accept  in  its  serv- 
ice either  a  volunteer  or  a  staff  member 
who  has  ever  served  with  an  intelligence 
agency. 

While  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 
Information  Agency  officials  are  duty- 
boimd  to  explain  and  justify  U.S.  for- 
eign policies,  the  Peace  Corps  staff  mem- 
ber maintains,  officially,  a  neutral  atti- 
tude on  all  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
except  those  which  pertain  to  the  Peace 
Corps  directly.  The  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer Is  not  to  be  an  "ambassador"  for 
the  United  Stptes  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
under  an  obligation  to  support  U.S.  for- 
eign policies:  he  carries  no  official  pass- 
port and  enjoys  no  special  diplomatic 
privileges.  He  is  free  to  express  his  po- 
litical beliefs  on  U.S.  domestic  issues, 
whatever  those  beliefs  may  be,  as  long 
as  the  expression  does  not  offend  his 
hosts  or  engage  the  volunteer  in  host 
country  politics. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing   regarding    the    freedom    of    Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  express  their  opin- 
ions, particularly  on  Vietnam.  Professor 
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Berreman  states  that  a  volunteer  in 
Chile  was  fired  by  the  Peace  Corps  for 
his  political  beliefs,  but  that  statement 
is  wrong.  I  have  checked  that  report  and 
discovered  that  the  Peace  Corps  told  the 
volunteer,  Bruce  Murray,  that  he  was 
perfectly  free  to  express  his  opinions  on 
American  policy  in  conversations  with 
friends  in  Chile,  but  he  was  asked  not  to 
use  Chilean  newspapers  as  a  rostrum  for 
his  views.  Chile  did  not  invite  the  Peace 
Corps  so  that  its  volunteers  could  use 
Chilean  news  media  for  expression  of 
their  poUtical  views,  regardless  of  what 
those  views  might  be.  It  did  not  fatter 
whether  the  volunteer  was  in  favor  of 
the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  or  against  it, 
the  Peace  Corps  disagreed  with  his  opin- 
ion that  he  should  be  free  to  write  what- 
ever he  wished  in  Chilean  newspap>ers. 
To  do  so,  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack 
Vaughn,  said,  would  endanger  the  non- 
political  role  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  might 
add  that  I  discovered  no  timidity  on  the 
part  of  volunteers  I  encountered  in 
South  America  to  forcefully  present  their 
own  views  against  certain  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policies,  including  Vietnam. 

Volunteers  have  been  writing  their 
opinions  to  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  about  American  foreign  policies. 
Not  long  ago,  one  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
wrote  directly  to  the  United  Nations  ask- 
ing that  the  former  inhabitants  of  Bikini 
Island  be  returned  to  their  homes.  If  he 
had  been  a  Government  official,  his  letter 
certainly  would  have  had  to  be  cleared 
and  approved  by  a  chain  of  offices,  a  posi- 
tion paper  written,  and  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  a  United  Nations  speech.  As  It 
was,  this  young  man  wrote  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen — no  more,  and  no  less. 

The  main  reason,  perhaps,  why  ilie 
Peace  Corps  has  been  able  to  separate 
itself  from  the  other  parts  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  that  its  volunteers  be- 
come, in  effect,  representatives  of  the 
government  of  the  country  where  they 
serve.  The  volunteer  works  as  part  of  a 
host  country  program,  not  an  American 
program,  and  in  most  cases  reports  to 
host  country  supervisors.  He  works  for 
people  who  are  struggling  to  raise  crops 
in  a  desolate  soil,  or  he  works  to  educate 
the  young  student,  or  to  teach  a  family 
something  of  elementary  health  care. 
These  are  people  who  often  hardly  com- 
prehend the  existence  of  the  United 
States,  much  less  concern  themselves 
with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  American 
foreign  policies.  The  volunteer  speaks 
their  language,  abides  by  their  customs, 
and  is  goverened  by  the  host  country 
laws. 

Professor  Berreman  believes  that  the 
Peace  Corps  will  never  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  host  coimtries  unless  it  be- 
comes an  international  undertaking. 
It  will  not  be  trusted — 

He  writes — 

or  effective  so  long  as  it  is  an  agency  of 
single  national  government,  least  of  all  a 
major  power. 

But  there  just  is  not  a  speck  of  evi- 
dence for  this  opinion.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  trusted,  and  It  is  effective,  and  the  de- 
mand for  volunteers  remains  steady. 
What  is  the  point  of  talking  of  "inter- 
nationalism" when  the  nations  can  hard- 
ly agree  on  a  budget  for  the  United  Na- 


tions itself,  much  less  provide  support  for 
thousands  of  volunteers?  There  is,  more- 
over, no  guarantee  that  an  international- 
ized Peace  Corps  would  be  "nonpoUtl- 
cal." It  is  possible  that  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Corps  would  carry  with  it  the  po- 
litical antagonisms  of  its  participants  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Professor  Berreman's  bias  shows 
through  when  he  claims  "disenchant- 
ment" with  the  Peace  Corps  both  at 
home  and  abroad  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy.  At  home,  he 
is  wrong  when  he  states  that  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  applications  have 
dropped  precipitously.  In  fact.  I  am  in- 
formed, the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived from  college  seniors  in  February 
of  this  year  was  77  percent  higher  than 
the  February  total  for  1967. 

The  professor  Is  also  wrong  when  he 
says  that  the  Peace  Corps'  acceptance  by 
coimtries  around  the  world  is  related  to 
their  opinion  about  the  U.S.  position  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  true  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  asked  to  leave  several  coun- 
tries, but  none  of  these  terminations  has 
had  any  connection  with  Vietnam  policy. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  Peace  Corps 
was  asked  to  leave  Mauritania  because 
that  nation,  as  a  firm  supporter  of  Egypt 
in  the  Arab-Israel  war.  brought  an  end 
to  all  U.S.  programs  there.  In  December, 
Gabon  requested  the  Peace  Corps  to  leave 
because,  it  said,  budget  deficiencies  pre- 
vented a  contribution  from  Gabon  to  the 
program.  No  doubt  there  were  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Gabon  and  a  concern  with  In- 
creasing American  rather  than  French 
influence,  but  Vietnam  was  not  an  issue. 
During  the  past  2  years,  when  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  accelerated. 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  invited  to  14 
new  countries,  bringing  the  total  now 
to  57.  and  it  has  been  asked  to  leave  three 
countries.  Two.  Mauritania  and  Gabon, 
have  been  mentioned.  The  third  was 
Guinea.  A  man  who  was  directly  involved 
in  that  withdrawal  was  Henry  Norman, 
who  was  Peace  Corps  coimtry  director  in 
tliat  African  nation.  Mr.  Norman  is  now 
a  consultant  and  legal  counsel  for  the 
United  Automobile  Workers — social, 
technical,  and  educational  programs.  He. 
too.  has  challenged  the  assertions  made 
by  Professor  Berreman.  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  March  18 
issue  of  the  Nation.  As  the  final  evidence 
of  inaccurate  reporting  on  the  part  of 
the  professor.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  divided  our 
j>eople.  My  own  opposition  to  our  present 
policies  tliere  is  well  known.  But  let  us 
all  hope  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 
become  a  casualty  of  that  war.  either 
through  our  own  Government's  actions 
or  as  a  result  of  unfounded  attacks  on 
the  Corps  by  critics  of  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

February  2G.  1938. 

Editor,  the  Nation  Macazine. 
Nations  Associates.  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sib:  Professor  Gerald  D.  Berremaus 
article,  "The  Peac?  Corps:  A  Dream  Be- 
traved,"  (February  26.  1''68)  l.s  a  shotgun  at- 
tack on  the  Peace  Corps  in  which  the  author 
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seeks  to  weave  the  pelleta  together  into  a 
polemic  on  the  Vietnam  War.  It  would  take 
an  article  of  equal  length  to  answer  all  the 
false  Inferences,  misstatements  of  fact,  and 
opinions  stated  as  tacts.  However.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  Item  about  which 
I  do  have  Intimate  knowledge,  i.e..  the  expul- 
sions of  the  Peace  Corps  from  various  coun- 
tries. 

I  was  the  first  and  only  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector ever  to  serve  in  Guinea,  one  of  the 
countries  Usted  by  the  professor.  Our  ex- 
pulsion had  nothing  whatever  to  do  v,ith  the 
Vietnam  War.  President  Sekou  Toure  him- 
self explained  It  as  a  gesture  protesting  the 
alleged  American  involvement  in  the  arrest 
of  the  Gulnean  Foreign  Minister  off  a  Pan 
American  airplane  In  Accra.  Ghana.  The 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  were  honored 
throughout  the  country  and  a  ceremony  was 
held  at  the  airport  upon  our  departure.  My 
family  and  I  were  Invited  to  return  to  Guinea 
as  personal  guests  of  the  president  last  May 
Day  and  I  was  introduced  at  the  stadium 
from  the  same  platform  where,  six  months 
before,  the  announcement  of  our  expulsion 
was  made.  Both  in  Guinea  and  In  the  United 
States,  Important  officials  of  the  Gulnean 
Govemment  expressed  regret  to  me  about 
our  leaving  and  suggested  the  desirability 
of  our  eventual  return.  At  no  time,  either 
during  the  crisis  that  resulted  In  our  depar- 
ture or  since,  has  the  war  In  Vietnam  ever 
been  mentioned  in  any  way  as  li.Tvlr.g  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  the  Government  of 
Guinea. 

The  other  expulsions  were  also  the  result 
of  antagonisms  that  were  local  in  nature. 
In  Cypriis,  it  was  the  Turkey  problem:  in 
Mauritania  It  was  the  Middle  East  War;  in 
Pakistan  It  was  our  relationship  with  In- 
dia: and  in  Gabon  it  was  the  strings  from 
Paris  manipulated  by  a  leader  to  rid  Africa 
of  any  American   presence. 

There  Is  little  question  that  making  the 
Peace  Corps  the  scapegoat  for  host  country 
disagreements  with  foreign  policy  actions  di- 
rectly affecting  such  countries  creates  acute 
problems  for  the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
However,  these  problems  did  not  begin  with 
the  war,  nor  will  they  end  with  it.  They  will 
continue  regardless  of  the  events  in  Asia 
and  regardless  of  who  the  Peace  Corpe  Direc- 
tor may  be. 

I  think  Professor  Berreman  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  peace  when  he  seeks 
to  make  the  Peace  Corps  a  casualty  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  dark  and  gloomy 
world  In  which  we  live,  the  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer has  chosen  to  light  a  candle  instead 
of  cursing  the  darkness.  During  the  course 
of  his  service,  that  candle  will  inevitably 
flicker  violently  and,  in  some  cases,  go  out 
If  they  were  all  to  go  out.  we  would  have  tc 
concede  that  there  really  is  no  alternative 
to  war. 

Sincerely   yours. 

HENRY  R.  Norman, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


represents   the   largest    increase   in   the 
history  of  the  company. 

Third.  Operating  income  was  $35,076,- 
491  as  compared  to  $29,893,696  In  1966. 

Fourth.  Net  income  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $18,210,660.  $3.82  per  share, 
as  compared  to  $15,305,209,  $3.22  per 
share  in  1966.  The  increase  in  net  income 
for  the  year  was  $2,905,451—19  percent. 

Fifth.  On  January  23,  1968,  the  board 
of  directors  declared  a  cash  dividend  of 
25  percent  per  share  payable  on  Febru- 
ar>'  27,  1968,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  c!o.se  of  business  on  February  9.  1968. 
Four  quarterly  cash  dividends  of  25  cents 
per  -hare  were  paid  to  stockholders  in 
1967. 

Special  recognition  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  James  C.  Windham,  Pabsts  presi- 
dent and  the  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany for  their  achievements. 

While  the  quality  of  Pabst  products  is 
well  known,  what  may  be  of  interest  to 
all  Americans  is  the  facility  that  Pabst 
maintains  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  is 
beautifully  described  in  the  1967  annual 
report.  Although  the  pictures  cannot  be 
adequately  reproduced  herein,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  account  of  the  facilities 
which  are  open  to  the  public  the  year 
round. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  visit  to  the  'little  brewery  on  the  hill" 
rt.rts  near  the  original  brewery  site,  a  loca- 
tion dating  back  to  1844,  four  years  before 
Wisconsin  achieved  statehood. 

.\s  the  visitor  moves  through  the  many 
departments  of  the  brewery,  he  cannot  help 
but  be  startled  by  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  world  facades  and  the  ultra- 
modern interiors. 

The  huge  Gothic  buildings  house  gigantic 
malting  kilns,  powerful  new  generators, 
gleaming  copper  kettles,  vast  networks  of 
storage  and  aging  facilities  and  the  most 
modern  of  packaging  equipment. 

The  visit  culminates  in  the  Sternewirt  or 
hospitable  Blue  Ribbon  Hall.  Here  in  old 
world  surroundings  one  can  sample  the 
wonderful  brews  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Com- 
p.,ny  and  leisurely  explore  the  famous  Pabst 
Courtyard  that  typifies  the  elegant  old  world 
beer  garden. 

As  Pabst  brands  have  increased  In  popu- 
larity, more  and  more  visitors  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  from  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  world  comes  to  tour  the  •'first 
of   the  great  Milwaukee  breweries." 


THE  LITTLE  BREWERY  ON  THE 
HILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Wiscon- 
sin is  very  fortunate  in  being  the  home 
of  great  beer  and  the  very  fine  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.,  a  corporation  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  fine  Blue 
Ribbon  beer. 

Another  successful  year — 1967 — was 
marked  with  these  major  attainments: 

First.  Pabst  sales  exceeded  the  $300 
million  mark  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
pany history.  Sales  of  $320,456,078  in- 
creased $38,440,439 — 13.6  percent  over 
the  $282,015,639  total  of  1966. 

Second.  Beer  shipments  increased 
1.076,500  barrels  to  10,123,500  barrels.  In 
addition  to  the  achievement  of  its  10-mil- 
lion-barrel  year,  the  million-barrel  gain 


studying  the  Declaration,  said  that  it 
offered  liberty  "not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country  but  the  hope  for  all  the 
world  for  all  future  time." 

President  Lincoln,  I  am  positive,  did 
not  mean  for  his  message  to  be  twisted 
into  the  idea  that  our  country  would 
cause  other  nations  to  bend  to  its  will. 
Indeed  not. 

We  certainly  should  be  faithful  to  these 
great  traditions  of  our  heritage,  espe- 
cially in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  my  view 
that  our  following  these  traditions  and 
espousing  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity on  the  international  level,  it  is  not 
an  insubstantial  factor  in  the  overall  af- 
fairs of  our  world. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  would  be  a  positive  step  to- 
ward affirming  our  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Our  position  is  under  close  scrutiny  by 
friend  and  foe  with  respect  to  the 
genuineness  of  our  commitments  and  our 
adherence  to  them  on  matters  involving 
human  rights. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  delay  no  further  and  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


\ 


SENATE  NEEDS  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  TO  LOGI- 
CALLY AFFIRM  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rights  of  man  have  always  been  the 
concern  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  this,  I  view  with  serious 
concern  the  Senate's  inability  to  date 
to  fulfill  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility in  ratifying  the  Hiunan  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor  Freedom  of 
Association,  Genocide,  and  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

Our  country  has  long  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  other  people  seeking  the 
basic  freedoms  which  we  take  for  grant- 
ed. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  put  together  not  just  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation  but  for  all  people  every- 
where. 

It  was  President  Lincoln,  who  after 
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THE  THREATENED  DISRUPTION  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Post  today  com- 
mented quite  pointedly  and  quite  sensibly 
on  comedian  Dick  Gregory's  plans  to  dis- 
rupt the  1968  Democratic  nominating 
convention  in  Chicago  this  summer. 

Such  disruptions  of  the  democratic 
process  as  Gregory  plans  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  Post  is  entirely  right  in  stating 
that  Gregory — 

Is  undertaking  precisely  the  kind  of  dis- 
ruption that  cannot  be  Justified  or  condoned 
as  a  piece  of  civil  disobedience  or  orderly 
demonstration.  It  Is  an  operation  aimed  at 
disrtiptlon  and  focused  on  no  tangible  goal 
to  which  any  government  could  respond — 
even  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Gregory's  Threat'  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Gregory's  Threat 

The  threat  of  Dick  Gregory  to  put  so  many 
demonstrators  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  be- 
fore the  Democratic  Convention  that  the 
Army  will  have  to  be  called  In  probably  is 
not  an  empty  one.  It  may  be  within  his 
capabilities. 

He  is  undertaking  precisely  the  kind  of  dis- 
ruption that  cannot  be  Justified  or  condoned 
as  a  piece  of  civil  disobedience  or  orderly 
demonstration.  It  is  an  operation  aimed  at 
disruption  and  focused  on  no  tangible  goal 
to  which  any  government  could  respond — 
even  if  It  wished  to  do  so. 

What  he  is  projecting  is  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  other  citizens  and  an  ob- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  Government  appa- 
ratus of  this  country.  If  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  desist,  his  Interference  will  ha-.e 
to  be  met  by  force,  however  reluctantly  it 
may  be  employed. 

And  this  will  be  regrettable  for  this 
talented  man  has  made  and  can  make  In  the 
future  a  contribution  toward  the  reduction 
of  racial  discrimination.  He  has  an  audience, 


Negro  and  white,  that  will  listen  to  any 
orderly  and  legitimate  appeal  he  might  make 
for  social  JufiUce.  But  he  cannot  expect  either 
the  foreign  or  domestic  policies  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  turned  over  to  a  Chicago  mob  bent 
upon  the  intimidation  and  disrupUon  of  a 
national  party  convention. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  996, 
Senate  Resolution  266,  a  resolution  to 
provide  standards  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
I)loyees  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

ORDER  OF  BOSINESS— AMENDMENT  NO.  632  TEM- 
PORARILY  LAID   ASIDE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  <No.  632)  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  be 
laid  aside  temporarily ;  and  on  that  basis, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CaseI  be  authorized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis]. 
I  have  checked  with  him  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  him  to  displace  his  pending 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    622 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  622  and  ask  that  it  be 
.stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  15.  page  4,  strike  out 
..U  to  and  including  line  21,  page  4,  and  in- 
:   rt  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"2.  The  Senator  may  use  the  contribution 

nly  to  influence  his  nomination  for  election. 

r  his  election,  and  shall  not  use,  directly  or 

indirectly,  any  part  of  any  contribution  for 

any  other  purpose." 


TJNANIMOTJS-CONSINT    AGRZIMXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    yield   without    losing    his 
right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  various  interested  Sen- 
ators who  are  available,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  wish  to  confirm  that  if  there 
should  be  marked  general  interest  on 
the  part  of  Senators  in  the  discussion  of 
this  matter  the  leadership  would  un- 
doubtedly be  agreeable  to  permitting 
such  an  extension  to  be  agreed  upon  as 
may  seem  to  be  indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  of  course. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  alloc.ited  to  either  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  permit  the  call  to  continue  for 
a  minute  more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case]  is  now  recognized,  having  yielded 
himself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators 
will  turn  to  page  4  of  tlie  committee 
resolution,  I  can  explain  the  purport  of 
my  amendment  very  quickly.  Line  15. 
subsection  2  thereof,  provides  for  ways 
in  which  contributions  may  be  used  by  a 
Senator.  There  are  two,  and  only  two. 
First,  to  influence  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  his  election;  and,  second,  to 
defray  the  reasonable  expenses,  incurred 
or  contemplated,  of  his  office. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  strike  from  the  committee  reso- 
lution, the  second  authorization,  the 
words,  "defray  the  reasonable  expenses, 
incurred  or  contemplated  of  his  ofBce"; 
and  leave  in  the  authorization  of  the 
resolution  only  the  words  "expenses  in 
connection  with  influencing  nomination 
for  election,  or  election  to  office." 

Mr.  President,  in  making  its  recom- 
mendations, the  select  committee  had  to 


face  a  very  difficult  problem— a  problem 
arising  out  of  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mands on  every  senatorial  office  in  the 
past  decade. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
these  demands  take  many  forms:  far 
heavier  mail,  a  sharp  increase  in  in- 
quiries from  constituents  concerning  per- 
sonal problems  involving  the  Federal 
Government,  more  requests  for  personal 
appearances  by  Senators,  not  only  in 
person  but  via  radio,  television,  and  other 
media,  to  enable  their  constituents  to 
know  how  they  propose  to  deal  with  a 
wide  variety  of  problems. 

These  are  all  legitimate  demands. 
Every  Senator  wants  to  respond  to  them. 
And  he  should. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  legiti- 
macy of  these  demands,  but  in  proposing 
a  solution  it  passes  over  the  public  policy 
questions  that  its  solution,  in  my  mind, 
inevitably  raises.  My  difference  with  the 
committee  recommendations  goes  solely 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  traditional  responsibilities 
of  a  Senator  to  the  public  should  be  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  or  by  private 
subsidy. 

For  many  years  Federal  statute— 
18  U.S.C.  209— has  made  it  unlawful  for 
a  public  official  in  the  executive  branch 
to  be  compensated  by  private  sources  for 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  responsibilities  of 
membership  in  the  Senate  have  prown 
too  great  to  be  discharged  by  the  various 
allowances  permitted  each  Senator,  then 
the  forthright  answer  to  the  problem  is 
to  reexamine  tiie  allowances. 

The  resolution  before  us  acknowledges 
the  increase  in  responsibility  but.  appar- 
ently because  of  the  difBculty  of  defining 
the  line  between  the  obligations  of  public 
office  and  the  personal  political  obliga- 
tions or  personal  political  objectives  of 
a  Senator,  it  avoids  a  direct  approach  in 
favor  of  fuzzing  further  a  line  that  is 
already  hard  to  delineate. 

We  had  occa.sion  some  months  a^io  to 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  where  the 
legitimate  demands  of  office  stop  and 
where  those  of  personal  or  political  ag- 
grandizement begin.  It  was  a  painful  and 
prolonged  deliberation.  Should  we  now 
adopt  a  rule  which  can  only  pive  rise,  in 
my  judgment,  to  even  more  painful  and 
more  difficult  problems? 

The  committee  report  recognizes  im- 
plicitly the  uncertainties  involved,  for  at 
one  point  it  states: 

Although  making  a  distinction  between 
political  campaign  contributions  and  con- 
tributions to  ofhce  CNpenses.  for  p'.irposes  of 
drafting  a  rule  and  presenting  this  report, 
the  committee  a-rees  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced  that  supplementary 
oflSce  expenses  may  be  political  expenses. 
While  not  completely  accepting  the  argu- 
ment, the  committee  behoves  that  it  is  an 
additional  reason  why  supplementary  office 
funding  should  be  permitted  and  subject  to 
the  same  surveillance  as  political  c.mpaign 
contributions. 

With  all  respect  to  the  committee,  this 
seems  to  me  almost  a  perfect  non 
sequitiu-.  If  there  is  indeed  a  strong  case 
for  considering  the  supplementarj-  ex- 
penses to  be  political  expenses,  then 
surely  we  should  noi  give  them  a  color 
of  official  approval. 

Far  from  helping  to  separate  "political 
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obligations"  from  the  discharge  of  public 
duties,  the  committee  recommendations 
not  only  provide  no  guide  but  open  the 
door  wider  to  political  pressures. 

The  Senate  should  not  give  an  afBrma- 
tive  stamp  of  approval  to  practices  that 
raise  such  serious  questions   of  public 

poUcy. 

Should  a  Senate  employee  receive  part 
of  his  compensation  for  performance  of 
his  Senate  duties  from  private  sources? 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  do  not 
tolerate  this  in  the  executive  branch. 
And.  do  not  the  same  considerations 
apply  in  the  legislative  branch? 

All  of  us  know  that  anything  a  Sena- 
tor or  his  staff  does  may  have  an  effect 
on  his  chances  for  reelection.  Does  this 
justify  abandoning  the  effort  to  draw  the 
line  between  personal  political  obliga- 
tions and  senatorial  obligations  by  per- 
mitting a  merger  in  the  name  of  unde- 
fined "reasonable  expenses  of  office"? 

Rather  than  setting  guidelines,  it 
seems  tome  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  this  area  would  make  them 
practically  impossible.  And  I  suggest,  too, 
that  adoption  of  its  recommendation 
would  make  realistic  consideration  of  the 
very  immediate  and  concrete  burdens  of 
office  or  the  personal  financing  of  a  Sen- 
ator less  likely  than  ever. 

It  has  been  said  that  without  private 
subsidy  of  public  functions,  soon  only  the 
very  wealthy  will  be  able  to  sit  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  contrary,  I  suggest  that 
official  sanction  of  private  subsidies  is 
even  more  likely  to  bring  about  that  day. 
FVir.  to  the  extent  that  use  of  private 
funds  makes  a  realistic  survey  of  allow- 
ances unnecessary.  Members  will  be  in- 
creasingly forced  to  rely  on  their  o\vn 
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private  means  or  those  of  others  whose 
interest  may  not  be  entirely  altruistic. 

Before  we  embark  on  such  a  course, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
survey  the  needs  of  senatorial  offices  and 
recommend  whatever  changes  in  allow- 
ances, in  the  allocation  formulas,  in  the 
nature  and  amonnt  of  services  provided 
each  Member  may  be  needed  to  assure 
that  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  wealthiest 
Member  in  the  Senate  is  equally  well- 
equipped  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point,  if  I  may.  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  tabic  illustrating  the  present  discrep- 
ancy in  allowances  now  provided  under 
our  various  rules  and  regulations  affect- 
ing Members  and  their  office  expenses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  time  for  me  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CASE.  Indeed.  :.  yield,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  flo^  r. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi believes  these  are  very  important 
matters.  There  has  already  been  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment  within  the  next 
hour  and  a  half:  and  I  observe  that  the 
Senator  has  present  to  hear  him  only 
three  or  four  Senators.  I  am  compelled, 
with  his  consent,  to  ask  permission  to 
sugeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  as  the 
first  step  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  better 
attendance  to  hear  the  Senator,  and  to 
hear  me  later,  or  any  other  Senator  who 
may  want  to  speak,  without  the  time 
taken  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 


glad  to  consent,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  put  the  table 
in  the  Record  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  withhold  it 
imtil  after  the  quoriun  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  10  minutes  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  allotted  himself  have  ex- 
pired. How  much  time  does  he  desire  to 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  have  another  5  min- 
utes? ,     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  which  has 
been  prepared  showing  clerk  hire  ex- 
penditures by  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  period  July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 
ranked  by  expenditures  per  person,  and 
showing  the  per  capita  expense  per  year. 
"Per  capita"  means  the  members  of  his 
constituency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows : 


CLtRK  HIRE  [XPC'^DiTURES-US    StrnTORS,  RANKED  BY  EXPENDITURES  PER  PERSON,  JULY  !.  1364.  THROUGH  JUNE  30.  1965 

|Per  capita  expense  per  year) 


State 


Senator 


Party 


Expenditures      Population 


Per 
capita 


State 


Senator 


Party 


Alaska..  

Do 

Wyoming 

Do 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Nevada 

Vermont.- 

Hawaii 

Do  ... 
New  Hampshire 

Montana 

Delaware.-     . 
New  Hampshire 
North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Montana 

South  Dakota.. 
Idaho. 

Delaware.     . 
Rhode  island.. - 
Idaho. 

North  Dakota.. 
Maine...   - 
Utah.     - 

Do    .     - 
Rhode  Island- - 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Maine..- 

Arizona 

West  Virginia-- 

Oregon 

West  Virginia.. 
Nebraska.-. 

Colorado 

Do 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oregon 

Kansas..- 

Mississippi... 

Oklahoma 

Kansas.. 
Soutn  Carolina. 


Gruening 

.  Democratic.-.  . 

Barllett 

- do - 

McGee... 

do.   - 

Simpson 

Republican-- . 

Cannon 

-  Democratic.-.   . 

Prouty 

..  Republican-.. 

Bible 

-  Democratic - 

Aiken 

.-  Republican 

Fong... 

dc- 

Inouye 

.  -  Democratic 

Cotton 

--  Republican-- .   . 

Metcall - 

.  Democratic-. - 

Williams.- 

.  Republican.-.    . 

Mclntyre...    . 

.  Democratic. 

Young-. 

..  Republican...  . 

Mundt 

do 

Manslield 

.  Democratic. 

McGovern 

do 

Jordan 

-  Republican-.. 

Boggs  -       

- .-.   .     do. 

Pell 

-  Democratic. 

Church 

do . 

Burdick 

.- do 

Muskie. 

do 

Bennett-     . 

.  Republican...  . 

Moss    -      - 

Democratic. 

Pastore 

-        do 

Anderson.-. 

do 

Curtis-.     .     . 

Republican 

Smith  -  - 

do 

Hayden 

Democratic 

Randolph 

.  .     .   -do 

Morse -. 

do 

Byrd 

do -.- 

Hruska 

.-.  Republican 

Dominick 

do 

Allott 

do 

Fulbright 

...  Democratic 

Stennis -- 

do.. ,...-« 

do..i>-..J 

McClellan 

Neuberger... 

.do -. 

Carlson 

-   -  Republican 

Eastland 

.  Republican 

Monroney 

.   -         do-. 

Pearson 

-  Republican 

Thurmond 

do - 

$142,629.82 
134.  W2.  14 
133,155.67 
107.744.76 
125.792.88 
124,  340.  2'J 
1«.458.83 
85.403.  18 
141. 943.  9J 
139,523.66 
129,936.74 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
shows  an  enormous  discrepancy.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  read  it:  I  am  sure  each 
will  read  it  with  interest  insofar  as  the 
figures  for  his  own  office  are  concerned. 
Just  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Senator 
who  received  the  largest  amount  per 
capita  is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gruening!  ,  who  received  57  cents 
per  capita.  The  Senator  who  received  the 
least  is  our  brother  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl,  who  received  0.0118  cents  per 
capita.  This  discrepancy  is  just  one  of 
many  things  that  need  tp  be  looked  at. 
and  one  of  many  things.  I  am  afraid, 
the  scrutiny  of  which  would  be  inter- 
fered with  and  delayed  by  the  passage  of 
the  resolution,  even  with  the  very  best 
of  intentions. 

I  certainly  have,  and  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  has,  nothing  but  the  highest 
regard  for  the  attention,  application,  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  for  their  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  suggestions  they  liave;  but  I  do 
think  the  resolution  is  imwise. 

Before  we  embark  upon  a  course  of 
giving  official  approval,  for  example,  to 
an  office  fund,  as  the  committee  resolu- 
tion in  effect  would  do,  I  believe  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  the  committee  sur- 
vey the  needs  of  senatorial  offices  and 
recommend  whatever  changes — in  al- 
lowances, in  the  allocation  formulas,  in 
the  nature  and  amount  of  services  pro- 
vided each  Senator — it  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  poorest  as  well  as  the 
wealthiest  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
equally  well  equipped  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  as  a  Senator. 

Then,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this 
recommendation  which  seems  to  me  to 
go  in  the  wrong  direction.  Just  as 
every  Senator,  whatever  his  personal 
means — or,  I  might  add,  whatever  his 
ability  to  attract  contributions  from 
wealthy  people — should  have  adequate 
facilities  to  carry  out  his  official  duties 
and  serve  his  constituents,  so  every  con- 
stituent should  feel  equally  free  to  ask 
the  help  of  a  Senator — whether  or  not 
he  has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  office 
operations.  Even  granting  the  benevo- 
lent intent  and  public-spiritedness  of 
most  potential  underwriters  of  "reason- 
able office  expenses,"  it  is  not  good  for 
the  public  at  large  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  privileged  group  with  special 
entree  to  their  Senator. 

The  committee  report  provides  in  sec- 
tion 2 (a J  of  rule  XLII  for  contributions 
to  be  used  for  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  Wisely  and  rightly,  it 
would  require  full  and  accurate  report- 
ing of  such  contributions.  Defining  ac- 
tivities that  are  primarily  directed  to- 
ward jiomination  or  election  is  difficult 
enough.  But  providing  still  another  cate- 
gory of  political  expenditures  for  which 
private  contributions  may  be  used,  the 
line  between  political  and  senatorial  be- 
comes all  but  indiscernible. 

Let  us  not  issue  a  general  license  for 
the  collection  of  fimds  which  can  be 
utilized  for  purposes  which,  if  official  in 
nature,  should  be  financed  by  public 
fimds  or  if  for  personal  political  advan- 
tage, should  be  financed  by  campaign 
contributions  or  appropriate  party  orga- 
nizations. Let  us  not  set  foot  in  the  quag- 
mire that  section  2(b)   would  represent 


before  giving  further  thought  to  a  more 
direct  approach  to  the  very  real  prob- 
lem that  it  is  designed  to  solve. 

I  agree  with  the  committee's  desire 
that  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
we  have  been  talking  about  should  be 
fully  disclosed.  But  to  accomplish  this  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  specific  Senate 
approval  to  practices  which  are  or  may 
be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  unless  a  Senator  wishes 
to  question  me,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  following  portion  of  the 
pending  resolution;  and  I  ask  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  to  please  turn  to 
page  4.  and  direct  their  attention  to  tliat 
part  beginning  on  line  18  of  page  4. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  Case 
amendment  would  be  to  strike  out  of  the 
resolution  lines  18  and  19  on  page  4.  It 
is  not  necessarily  worded  that  way,  but 
the  amendment,  just  to  read  it.  does  not 
carrj"  the  full  meaning.  The  amendment 
the  Senator  offers  would  leave  in  this 
part  of  the  resolution  on  contributions, 
the  first  part,  and  strike  out  the  second 
part.  In  substance,  he  would  strike  out 
that  part  that  authorizes  the  use  of 
money  received  from  private  sources  for 
expenses  of  operating  a  Senator's  office. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  this  problem — and  it  is 
a  real  problem. 

The  background  of  the  facts  is  that  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
Senator's  office,  and  the  matter  of  being 
a  Senator  and  carrying  out  the  many 
semiofficial  fimctions  involved,  runs  into 
sizable  sums  of  money  that  are  not  cov- 
ered in  the  official  allowance.  That  is  a 
simple  fact  affecting  all  Senators,  but  it 
greatly  varies,  and  applies  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  more  populous  States, 
where  the  allowances  provided  are  most 
insufficient. 

I  remember,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  the  State  of 
New  York  was  represented  in  part  by  a 
very  fine  gentleman  who  has  since  passed 
away,  the  late  Senator  Lehman.  In  order 
to  be  able  properly  to  represent  that 
great  State,  with  its  volume  of  business, 
he  paid  out  something  like  S50,000  a 
year  from  his  personal  funds  to  help  rim 
the  official  part  of  his  office.  He  was  a 
very  wealthy  man,  or  at  least  had  ex- 
tensive holdings.  He  was  able  to  do  it, 
and  did  it  gladly.  But,  particularly  back 
in  those  days,  when  I  would  think  about 
that,  I  would  feel  strongly  that  it  was 
not  right,  and  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered fair. 

Dropping  down  to  another  category,  it 
is  a  fact  of  our  lives  that  there  are  many 
demands  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
for  travel,  and  most  especially  for  travel 
to  a  Senator's  home  State,  in  the  course 
of  a  year — and  this  is  for  official  and 
semiofficial  fimctions — the  expenses  of 
which  often  run  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  we  have  not  seen  fit,  to  allow 
reimbursement  for  those  trips  beyond 
a  maximum  of  six  trips  a  year. 

As  I  say,  there  are  many  other  ex- 
penses. A  very  honorable  Member  of  this 


body  has  proposed  this  year  to  provide, 
I  believe,  a  minimum  of  S50.000.  As  I 
understand,  it  was  carefully  worked  out 
and  budgeted.  I  mention  this  because  I 
am  sure  there  was  no  wrongdoing  in- 
volved; in  fact.  I  know  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  connected  with  it  at  all.  But 
that  plan  was  not  carried  out. 

I  personally  think — and  I  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  them — that  there  oucht  to  be  a 
careful  rosurvey  made  of  ihe  actual 
needs  and  expenses  of  operating  a  Sena- 
tor's office;  and.  where  larger  sums  are 
found  to  be  needed,  that  tliey  be  allowed, 
voted  on.  and  granted  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  times  have  changed  so  much 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  recvaluation 
of  the  items  that  can  be  considered  as 
official  expenses.  We  should  tiy  to  have 
the  law  provide  that  allowances  would 
be  made  for  items  such  as  telephone 
calls.  Senators  have  to  pay  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  te^lephone  calls  that 
are  made  on  official  business.  We  fre- 
quently have  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  excess  telegram  charges. 

We  do  not  now  have  a  completely  real- 
istic plan  along  that  line.  I  think  it  would 
be  really  unreasonable  and  wrong  to  cut 
a  Senator  off  and  prohibit  him  from 
using  funds  that  come  into  his  hands  in 
pood  faith  to  be  silent  in  connection  with 
his  office. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 
I  am  not  saying  this  in  criticism  of  any- 
one. However,  until  those  things  are  bet- 
ter arranged,  we  thojaght.  because  of  the 
variation  from  State  to  State  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  handled,  that  there 
should  be  some  regulation  and  that  is 
what  we  propose. 

The  Case  amendment  strikes  out  all 
reference  to  dealinc  with  that  problem, 
and  it  would  be.  in  effect,  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  case  some  years 
ago — in  a  year,  incidentally,  when  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  drew  my 
name  as  one  of  the  congressional  guinea 
pigs  to  be  checked  on  for  income  tax 
purposes — I  had  deductions  that  ex- 
ceeded my  salary  as  a  Senator.  Much  of 
the  deductions  was  for  expenses  incurred 
in  reporting  to  the  people  back  h.ome  on 
what  I  was  doing  in  regard  to  their  in- 
terests. A  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  trans- 
portation on  airplanes  over  and  above 
the  amount  that  is  ordinarily  authorized. 

A  great  deal  of  it  had  to  do  with  the 
buying  of  paper  and  other  supplies  with 
which  to  perform  my  necessary  duties, 
but  to  a  greater  extent  than  provided 
for.  It  had  to  do  with  entertaining  con- 
stituents and  things  of  that  kind. 

I  was  fortimate  In  my  case  that  I  was 
able  to  pay  for  this  out  of  my  own  in- 
come, because  I  had  other  income  than 
the  Senate  salary  I  was  receiving.  How- 
ever, assuming  that  a  Senator  does  not 
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have  outalde  income  and  wants  to  do 
more  to  serve  his  constituents  and  wants 
to  do  things  for  which  there  is  no  al- 
lowance, or  wants  to  do  more  things 
than  there  is  an  allowance  provided  for, 
he  should  certainly  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  Certainly  there  is  no  allowance  for 
entertaining  constituents  or  buying  a 
meal  for  a  graduating  class  visiting  the 
Capitol  or  something  of  that  sort.  If  a 
Senator  wants  to  do  something  like  that 
and  does  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  do  it,  if  it  is  known  where  the  funds 
come  from  and  there  is  not  any  objec- 
tion, can  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  an 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  matter.  I  pointed  out  in 
my  opening  statement  that  if  the  money 
were  given  and  received  in  good  faith 
for  semipublic  purposes,  a  Senator 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  it. 

Under  the  rule  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  would  have  to  ac- 
count'for  it  and  spend  it  for  only  the 
purposes  spelled  out  in  the  resolution, 
£ind  then  publicly  account  for  how  he 
spent  it.  In  other  words,  there  would  be 
an  accounting  of  public  funds  insofar  as 
an  accounting  is  concerned. 

I  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  this  rule  started,  when 
we  can  make  these  evaluations.  It  Is  a 
very  diflQcult  matter,  and  perhaps  thus 
section  would  be  removed  from  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  Briefly,  that  is  the  whole  case. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  there  would  be 
variations  from  place  to  place.  I  do  not 
have  that  particular  problem.  The 
amounts  that  I  have  paid  have  been  rel- 
atively small  Eunounts  for  excess  post- 
age, telegrams,  and  various  other  items. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  The  amounts  involved 
were  such  that  I  could  take  care  of  them 
and  did. 

I  know  that  a  terrible  hardship  is 
worked  on  some  Senators  with  relation 
to  traveling  home  and  paying  for  exces- 
sive long  distance  telephone  calls. 

This  situation  is  going  on.  This  money 
is  being  used  this  way,  and  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  regulate  it  and  let  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  be  reported. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

I  would  refer  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  a  rich  man's  amendment,  be- 
cause if  a  Senator  is  wealthy  enough — 
and  from  an  article  I  saw  a  few  days  ago, 
I  guess  that  some  of  the  Senators  are, 
because  approximately  20  Senators  were 
speculated  on  as  being  millionaires — so 
that  he  can  spend  his  own  money  to  do 
these  things,  there  would  be  no  account- 
ing or  responsibility  on  his  part. 

If  a  Senator  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
millionaire,  as  is  true  in  my  case  and  in 


the  case  of  many  other  Senators,  then 
certainly  ne  should  be  allowed  under 
proper  supervision,  as  the  committee  has 
suggested,  to  use  fimds  fojr  other  than 
influencing  his  nomination  for  election- 
Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  come  from 
the  Far  West,  and  every  time  I  make 
a  trip  out  there,  it  costs  me  quite  a  bit 
of  money. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  well 
knows,  we  receive  reimbursement  for  six 
trips  to  our  home  State  and  back,  based 
on  the  actual  amount  of  the  ticket,  noth- 
ing else.  No  other  expenses  are  covered. 
I  myself  average  at  least  12  to  15  trips 
a  year  to  my  State.  And  the  airplane  fares 
with  respect  to  those  particular  trips 
usually  cost  me  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5,000  to  $7,000  more  trans- 
portation cost  in  a  year  than  I  receive 
reimbursement  for  from  the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit anyone  from  offering  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  a  ticket  when  I  am  not  running 
for  election  so  that  I  can  speak  to  home 
groups  there  or  visit  with  them  and 
discuss  legislation  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this,  in  effect,  is 
a  rich  man's  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  al- 
ready given  an  illustration  about  a  fel- 
low Senator  who  formerly  served  in  this 
great  body.  He  was  a  very  fine  man.  I 
knew  that  he  spent  from  $50,000  to 
$70,000  a  year  from  his  own  pocket  to 
help  run  his  office.  He  was  able  to  do  it, 
fortunately.  However,  I  did  not  think 
that  this  should  be  necessary.  I  refer  to 
Senator  Lehman. 

If  a  Senator  is  able  to  do  this  and  wants 
to  do  it,  that  would  be  all  right.  However, 
our  proposal  would  cover  the  case  of  a 
man  that  is  not  financially  able  to  do  it. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
pending  amendment,  this  rich  man's 
amendment,  were  to  be  agreed  to,  would 
it  then  be  no  more  than  fair  to  require 
that  every  Senator  disclose  all  of  the 
amounts  he  spends  out  of  his  own  funds 
in  travel  to  and  from  his  State  or  for  of- 
fice expense  or  clerical  hire  or  what  have 
you? 

This,  of  course,  is  not  required  under 
law,  and  I  submit  that  if  this  rich  man's 
amendment  were  to  pass,  we  would  be 
duty  bound  to  make  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
vision for  disclosure  so  that  if  the  people 
want  to  know  what  is  being  expended, 
they  would  know  in  the  case  of  a  man  whd 
is  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  such  costs 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  how  much  money 
is  being  spent  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  stated  the 
point  very  well.  I  agree  wholly  with  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  finished. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  true,  under  rule 
XLIV  which  has  to  do  with  financial  ac- 
counting and  disclosure,  that  when  a 
Senator  has  to  file  a  copy  of  his  income 
tax,  he  has  to  reveal  on  that  return  the 
identical  information  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  just  referred? 
In  other  words,   when  you  take  his 


income  tax,  he  has  to  show  you  his 
business  expenses,  his  business  deduc- 
tions. Including  what  he  spent  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  You  have  to 
disclose  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
committee  language  would  keep  it  secret. 
Senator  Case  and  I  wish  to  make  it 
public.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  we  should  make  it  public. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. The  committee  resolution  does  not 
keep  it  secret.  It  requires  public  dis- 
closure of  all  expenses  of  the  type  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  believe  we  are  at  cross-purposes. 
I  was  referring  to  the  secrecy  which 
exists  in  the  committee  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  return,  where 
the  deduction  resulting  from  a  Senator 
taking  many  trips  home,  which  he  could 
not  charge  against  the  Serrate  itself,  is 
in  order.  The  committee  amendment 
would  make  a  Senator  disclose  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  said  he  thought  should  be  dis- 
closed, and  I  agree  with  him.  I  believe  it 
should  be  completely  disclosed  and  not 
held  secret. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point.  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  It  does  not  merely  say  "dis- 
close." It  prohibits  it. 

In  effect,  it  is  a  rich  man's  amend- 
ment, as  I  said  earher.  It  would  prohibit 
a  man  from  using  any  funds  that  he 
received  for  office  expense  or  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  home  State. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  explained,  when  I 
commenced  my  remarks,  that  the  way 
the  amendment  had  to  be  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  it  does  really 
carry  the  whole  import  of  it;  but  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  outlaw,  so  to 
speak,  the  special  funds  about  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  committee  proposes 
that  it  be  a  reasonable  amoimt,  and  it 
has  to  be  accounted  for  and  published 
and  reported.  Why?  Because  the  funds 
are  semipublic.  They  are  used  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  that  office.  I  am  not 
confining  it  now  to  clerk  hire,  but  it  ap- 
pMes  to  matters  that  relate  to  it  and  are 
necessary. 

Furthermore,  we  expressly  say  that 
these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  unless  the  Senator  should,  in 
effect,  put  them  into  his  campaign  funds. 
and  that  is  obvious  campaign  funds,  and 
that  would  be  the  accounting  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  business  of  whether  there 
is  any  impropriety  or  not  in  a  person  re- 
ceiving a  private  contribution  to  do  some- 
thing other  than  that  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  him  has  to  do  with  the 
intent  of  the  donor.  If  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  give  a  personal  illustration. 

When  I  began  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
my  uncle,  who  at  that  time  was  Governor 
of  Louisiana — and  who  had  been  one  of 
my  principal  supporters  and  contrlbu- 
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tors — came  to  my  office  and  saw  a  little 
Eobotype  I  had  purchased.  I  was  using 
it  to  get  out  mail. 

He  .said,  -Thafs  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion. You  ought  to  write  eveiTbody  you 
can  write.  You're  only  up  here  on  a  2- 
year  interim  term.  How  much  would  it 
"cost  to  buy  two  more  of  these?" 

I  said,  "I  think  it  would  co.-^t  about 
$5,000." 

He  said.  "Get  them.  I'll  pay  for  them." 
That  happened  to  be  my  uncle,  who 
was  interested  in  me  personally.  He  had 
been  desirous  of  .seeine  me  succeed  in 
poUtics  as  far  back  a.s  I  can  recall.  That 
was  something  he  wanted  to  do  ior  his 
nephew. 

Suppose  it  was  my  mother,  or  the 
Senator  who  preceded  me  in  the  Senate, 
or  a  very  close  personal  friend,  or  some- 
one who  wanted  to  hold  the  scat  until  I 
was  old  enoush  to  campaign  for  it.  Why 
could  not  a  person  such  as  that  make  a 
contribution  completely  in  good  faith, 
because  he  wanted  a  man  to  be  a  better 
public  servant?  If  so,  and  that  is  re- 
ported, what  on  earth  would  be  wrong 
with  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  where 
someone  might  be  a  lobbyist  for  a  par- 
ticular company,  who  might  be  seeking 
some  special  advantage,  the  way  the 
committee  has  it,  that  would  be  reported. 
Everyone  would  be  able  to  Iook  at  it.  to 
judge  whether  or  not  they  thought  any 
improper  matters  were  involved  in  a 
contribution. 

Does  it  not  boil  down  to  the  intent  of 
the  donor,  and  would  that  not  be  clearly 
obvious  by  identifying  who  the  donor 
was? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  liow  much  time  liave 
I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  used  20  minutes 
and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  tlic  floor  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  believe  there  is  very  little  difference 
among  all  of  us  with  respect  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  pointed 
out  the  expense  entailed  in  perfectly 
proper  travel  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  and 
that  present  senatorial  allowances  are 
not  adequate  to  cover  this,  and  I  agree. 
We  disagree  on  this  point:  The  wisdom 
of  providing  what  even  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  suggests  is  a  kind  of  stopgap, 
until  serious  consideration  is  given  by 
the  Senate  to  a  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem. 

I  believe  this  is  the  chief  vice — I  use 
tlie  word  "vice"  not  in  the  sense  of  any 
bad  will  or  anything  of  that  sort — of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 
This  is  a  difficult  problem. 
The  Senate  gets  around  to  dealing  with 
problems  such  as  this  only  under  the 
spur  of  unusual  circumstances  and 
events,  and  such  have  occurred,  and  it 
was  good  and  fine  that  the  Committee 


on  Standards  and  Conduct  reported  a 
recommendation.  I  applaud  then-  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  but  I  do  not 
applaud  the  putting  of  this  matter  into 
such  a  condition  tii.^.i  ~I  predict  that  it 
will  be  years  until  v.  e  adopt  .^uch  a  reso- 
lution—unless public  outrage  brings  it 
about  .s  3uner~-  before  \vc  get  at  a  real 
.solution.  Th.it  i.-  why  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  desires  to  make  a  brief  ob.ser- 
vation.  and  then  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  cospon.sor  ol  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylv.mia. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  desire'" 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  3  minutes. 
Mr.  CASE.   I  yield   :i  minutes  to  the 
.^■■eaator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Protidcnt,  tlic  fact 
that  the  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  took  note  of  this  subject  and 
made  recommendations  to  the  Senate  in- 
dicates the  belief  oi  the  committee  that 
the  i/iactice  is  questionable.  The  com- 
mittee dealt  wuh  it  by  requiring  publi- 
cation rather  tlian  immediately  prohibit- 
ing the  practice. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee.  I 
know  that  we  stand  in  a  rather  difficult 
position.  We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
bj  monitoring  the  conduct  of  individual 
Senators.  Nor  are  we  condemnatory  of 
practices  in  the  sense  of  saying  that  they 
re.oresent  wrongdoing.  But  we  were  di- 
n  cted  by  the  Senate  not  only  to  consider 
the  problems  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
a.^  individuals  but  also  as  they  affect  the 
public  interest  and  public  regard  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  must  rest  in  public  confi- 
dence. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  this  matter  is  for  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  it  by  providing  sufficient  funds  for 
office  help,  for  postage,  for  trips,  and 
for  telephone  calls  that  are  required  and 
necessary  for  his  Senate  business. 

If  such  funds  are  not  required  for 
actual  office  expenses  and  necessary  for 
one's  actual  duties  as  a  Senator,  they 
can  only  be  described  as  campaign  ex- 
penditures. In  essence,  I  believe  that  is 
what  they  are.  They  are  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  should  be  reported  as 
such.  I  doubt  that  we  could  even  find  a 
cutoff  point  for  office  expenditures 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  everyone, 
because  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
campaign  at  times  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  and,  of  course,  they  require 
ftmds  larger  than  those  Senators  who 
are  not  so  campaigning.  Such  funds  can- 
not be  characterized  as  expenses  neces- 
sary for  senatorial  duties. 

We  must  consider  the  public  view- 
point concerning  funds  from  private 
sources  for  office  expenses.  If  contribu- 
tions were  made  for  these  expenses  by 
certain  interests,  business  interests  or 
labor  interests,  or  otherwise,  the  public 
could  believe,  whether  or  not  it  was  true, 
that  Members  might  be  influenced  by 
tliose  contributions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  CASE  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  stated 
in  my  supplemental  views  that  I  believed 
the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter  was 
through  tiie  Seivatc  i)roviding  necessary 
funds  for  actual  office  expen.ses.  There- 
fore. I  must  adhere  to  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jensey.  and  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
balance  oi  that  minute.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pcnn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
Cl.^kk  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  on  the  pending  amendment, 
and  I  rise  to  support  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
slated  the  ca.se  for  the  amendment  so 
clearly  that  it  needs  little  amplification. 
The  whole  question  involved  here  is 
whether  the  Senate,  and,  througli  it,  the 
taxpayers,  are  to  give  adequate  allow- 
ances for  the  expenses  of  running  a  Sen- 
ate office,  or  whether  lobbyists  and 
friends  of  individual  Senators  should  be 
permitted  to  contribute  to  a  fund — I  do 
not  call  it  a  slush  fund,  but  others 
might — which  would  enable  the  Sena- 
tor to  finance  the  expenses  of  his  office 
over  and  above  the  amount  allowed  him. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  .so  are 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky.  Nevada, 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  just  come  into  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
should  have  moved  long  ago  to  increase 
the  allowances  to  which  Senators  are 
entitled. 

All  we  need  now  is  one  more  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  make  five,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  is  sitting  out  in  the 
cloak  room.  Maybe  if  he  would  join 
us  then  we  would  get  these  allowances  to 
where  they  should  be,  but  because  'we 
have  not  been  able  to  move  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  off 
the  dime,  and  we  have  not  been,  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  let  any  lobbyist 
who  wants,  contribute  to  the  fund  of  any 
Senator,  and  hold  him  enthralled,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  office. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
our  expenses  have  increased  very  much 
and  so  have  our  allowances.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  he  should 
have  16  free  trips  to  Nevada  each  year 
rather  than  six. 

The  truth  is  that  some  Senators  from 
some  States  do  not  need  the  money  and 
they  will  not  vote  the  money  for  those 
of  us  who  do. 

The  way  to  get  at  the  problem  is  not 
the  road  which  Nixon  took  in  1952  by 
having  a  private  fund  arranged  for  him 
to  take  care  of  his  office  expenses,  and 
I  think  he  regretted  it;  nor  the  way 
Senator  Percy  did  earlier  this  year,  and 
I  think  he  regretted  it.  When  he  did 
change  his  mind,  I  think  he  made  a  wise 
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and  courageous  decision,  because  when 
the  matter  received  publicity,  he  thought 
it  over  and  thought  he  was  wrong  and 
paid  back  all  of  the  money. 

The  answer  is  not  to  permit  this  in- 
herently corrupting  method  of  financing 
expenses  of  a  Senator's  ofiBce,  but  rather 
to  put  some  heat  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  will  stay  in 
the  kitchen;  I  can  take  the  heat.  Let  us 
get  tlie  allowances  up  to  an  adequate 
amount  instead  of  turning  tlie  matter 
over  to  those  whose  motives  might  be 
suspect . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  amendment  has  been 
offered,  and  at  the  same  time  I  hope  it 
will  be  rejected.  The  reason  why  I  say 
that  is  that  this  problem,  like  so  many 
thoma-we  run  into,  was  a  particularly 
difQcBlt  one. 

We  sought,  in  all  the  shadowy  areas  of 
dealing  with  ethics  and  the  like,  to  keep 
from  pulling  ourselves  back  whenever  the 
occasion  would  permit  us  to  do  so,  be- 
cause realities  and  personalities  are  really 
what  this  business  is  all  about. 

There  is  involved  the  serious  problem 
of  what  somebody  has  called  inadequate 
allowances  for  a  Senator.  The  problem 
goes  beyond  that  for  there  is  actually  in- 
volved an  imbalance. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  there  are 
certain  allowances  for  every  office  which 
are  not  utilized,  while  others  are  so  very 
low  that  Senators,  where  they  have  the 
means  to  do  so,  are  supplementing  their 
allowances  from  their  own  funds,  and 
they  are  doing  it  other  than  as  indicated 
by  the  provision  that  is  in  the  code. 

The  problem  actually  involved,  to  be 
specific,  and  the  precise  issue,  could  really 
determine  the  twilight  area  between  what 
is  legitimate,  and  complete  and  full  exer- 
cise of  senatorial  office  and  that  which 
pertains  to  campaigning. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  come  as  a  shock 
to  anybody  who  might  read  this  Record 
to  realize  that  in  perhaps  the  last  2  years 
of  a  senatorial  term,  the  office  activity  is 
accelerated  a  great  deal.  The  newsletters 
go  out  monthly  rather  than  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  The  allowances,  all  of  them 
down  the  line,  pertain  to  the  campaign. 

We  sought  to  deal  wi-th  the  situation  as 
It  is.  I  suppose  we  could  have  been  mute 
on  this  question,  and  I  suppose  we  could 
have  forgotten  the  issue  and  passed  it 
o^er.  We  would  have  Senators  using  cam- 
paign funds  that  would  come  back  to 
office  allowances  and  that  would  have 
covered  it.  I  think  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen if  this  amendment  prevails. 

However,  I  say  again,  I  am  glad  we 
brought  out  the  matter  and  presented  it 
to  the  Senate.  By  virtue  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  matter  can  be  decided  by  the 
Senate. 

We  will  make  a  greater  disclosure  and 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  are  going  to  make 
adequate  disclosure  as  to  where  the 
money  comes  from  and  what  it  is  used 
for. 


In  our  report,  we  found  in  all  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  ethics  and 
conduct  by  Senators,  the  matter  goes 
back  to  money,  political  considerations, 
and  political  campwiigning. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
circumstances  of  that  particular  inci- 
dent whic'ii  rrc?.t.*d  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. It  v.as  a  casa  of  the  greatest 
^'ood  faith.  It  was  a  case  which  mani- 
I'ested  one  mr.n's  attempt  to  do  the  very 
Lir.^it  job  lie  could.  In  that  light,  extra 
oiVico  expenses  and  extra  cff.ce  help,  all 
of  which  were  coming  out  of  his  own 
.'x^ckct.  were  sought  to  be  augmented. 
That  ncticn  was  terminated  in  the  best 
iraditions  of  the  Senate.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  meant  to 
cast  no  reflections  on  that  particular 
case,  but  I  wanted  to  make  some  record 
because  of  what  has  been  said  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  have  no  criticism  of  Senator  Percy.  I 
think  he  did  a  fine  job. 

Mr,  PEARSON.  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  orFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  ATr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
talk  t3  the  Senator  to  some  extent  about 
this  natter.  I  thought  I  might  make  a 
full  record  of  that  case. 

I  tiiank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  Ir.s  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  nie  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
some  questions  to  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  might  better  understand  its 
effect. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  strike 
out  tiie  language  on  page  4,  lines  18  and 
19.  If  adopted,  the  amendment  would 
still  permit  funds  to  be  raised  on  behalf 
of  a  Senator  which  would  then  be  avail- 
able only  for  use  to  "influence  his  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  his  election." 

During  which  periods  of  time  would 
that  be  the  case?  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  that  a  Sen- 
ator could  spend  funds  to  influence  his 
nomination,  or  election,  only  after  he 
announces  his  candidacy?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  should  really 
inquire  more  particularly  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  because  the  frame- 
work within  which  my  amendment  had 
to  be  cast  was  prepared  by  them.  But  my 
own  view 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Before  the  Senator  of- 
fered his  amendment  striking  out  the 
language,  the  resolution  contained  cer- 
tain procedures  and  ways  to  handle  the 
raising  and  accounting  of  funds  through- 
out a  period  of  service.  But  when  tlie 
Senator  strikes  out  that  language,  then 
my  point  becomes  very  critical,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  should  know  what  h  ■ 
intends. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  I  mean,  and  what  I 
understand  the  committee  to  mean,  whrn 
it  put  this  language  in,  and  I  stand  tj  b  • 
corrected  as  to  their  intentions,  is  that 
it  would  apply  at  all  times.  It  would 
apply  during  the  time  a  man  is  a  Membc  i 
of  the  Senate  or  a  Senator.  A  man  can 
be  running  for  election  the  next  day  after 
he  was  elected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Whether  or  not  he  has 
announced? 

Mr.  CASE.  Whether  or  not  he  has  an- 
11  junccd.  Therefore,  it  would  be  my  view 
that  this  applies  continuously. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  yield,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  an  annual  reporting.  It 
is  consistent,  perhaps,  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  whicii 
declares  that  the  day  after  U.S.  Senato!-.s 
are  elected,  they  are  deemed  to  be  candi- 
dates for  reelection  6  years  hence;  so 
that  funds  which  may  be  left  over  from 
n  campaign  may  be  used.  Tliat  is  how 
the  ruling  came  up.  Funds  left  over  from 
a  campaign,  and  so  forth,  should  they 
be  used,  r.s  they  are  used  in  the  opera- 
tions of  his  office  and,  incidentally,  ex- 
penses which  pertain  to  a  campaign,  arc 
not  deemed  to  be  income. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  My  question  does  not 
go  to  the  matter  of  income.  I  should  like 
to  get  back  to  the  intent  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  carries.  There  will  still  be  provi- 
sions, of  course,  in  the  resolution,  which 
provides  that  funds  may  be  raised  and 
then  may  be  used  to  influence  his  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  his  election. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this : 
Say  that,  during  the  first  2  or  3  years  of 
a  Senator's  6-year  term,  funds  are  raised 
as  the  result  of  a  fundraising  event  and 
they  are  used  in  part  for  printing  and 
sending  out  copies  of  one  of  his  speeches 
to  his  constituents  and  the  reprint  states, 
"Not  printed  at  Government  expense,' 
Now,  he  may  be  sending  out  the  mailing 
to  influence  his  nomination  for  election. 
or  election. 

Is  the  Senator  by  his  proposed  amend- 
ment intending  to  prohibit  that  or  not? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  any 
more  time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  him 
time  because  I  think  this  is  a  useful  de- 
velopment of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  in  the 
first  place,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
matter  left  without  being  affected  b.v 
this  resolution  because  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  it  in  that  fashion;  bu' 
since  the  resolution  was  prepared  anu 
presented  in  the  form  of  express  permis- 
sion to  accept  certain  contributions  -n 
certain  circumstances,  and  then  an  ex- 
press limitation  on  the  way  in  whicli 
I  assume  all  contributions  might  be 
spent,  not  those  just  referred  to  here, 
I  had  to  strike  out  this  thing  entirely, 
I  think  the  result  of  doing  that  is  as 
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suggested,  although  perhaps  not  in  the 
specific  terms  as  implied  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper] 
said,  that  this  limits  the  use  of  contribu- 
tions a  person  may  receive  either  through 
proper  fundraising  events,  or  from  In- 
dividuals or  organizations,  and  limits  It 
to  expenditures  infiuencing  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election.  I  think  that 
is  true.  The  filing  of  that  must  be  on  a 
yearly  basis,  let  me  add. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Any  time  during  the 
6-year  term;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  Any  time  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  take  it,  then,  the  an- 
swer to  my  question  is  that.  If  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  adopf^i,  fundraising 
events  can  still  be  conducted  and  money 
can  be  raised;  and  even  though  a  Sena- 
tor is  not  an  announced  candidate,  he 
will  be  able  to  spend  such  funds  for  cer- 
tain purposes  if  those  purposes  are  to 
infiuence  his  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  as  long  as  he  accounts  for  the 
funds  imder  the  resolution,  and  that  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  For  example,  travel  by 
a  Senator  to  his  State  for  political  pur- 
poses could  be  paid  for  out  of  such  funds. 

Turning  to  another  but  related  point, 
the  assumption  has  been  made  here  in  the 
argument,  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper] 
and  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  that  if  the 
office  expense  allowance  of  Senators  were 
increased,  all  of  these  things  would  be 
taken  care  of.  I  should  like  to  challenge 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought  first,  ?,nd  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  the 
Senate  would  ever  adopt  a  resolution,  or 
that  our  constituents  would  approve  of, 
increasing  the  office  expense  allowances 
of  a  Senator  to  include,  for  example, 
payment  for  political  telegrams  that  he 
sends  out  to  Lincoln  Day  dinners  all  over 
a  State  every  year — not  just  the  year  in 
which  he  is  running  for  election,  but 
every  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  office 
allowances  should  be  raised  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  traveling  to  the  State  for  po- 
litical trips.  I  would  not  ask  that  my 
office  expense  allowance  should  include 
such  items. 

Mr.  CASE.  Indeed,  I  agree.  The  money 
for  those  campaign  expenditures  should 
be  raised,  frankly,  recognizing  that  that 
is  what  they  are.  As  the  Internal  Revenue 
people  do  not  permit  their  deduction  as 
expenses  of  an  office,  I  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  sanctioned  for  that  purpose. 
The  more  I  consider  this,  the  clearer  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  two 


kinds  of  expenses — political,  and  the  ac- 
tual expenses  to  run  an  office,  not  this  in- 
between  thing  for  public  relations,  which 
is  perfectly  proper,  nothing  wrong  about 
it,  but  it  should  not  be  handled  except  as 
campaign  expenditures.  The  money  for  it 
could  be  raised  for  that  one  purpose,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  will  be  received  and  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield,  inasmuch  as  he  referred  to  a  state- 
ment I  had  made.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect in  the  assumption  he  made  about 
my  statement. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  aiiologize  if  I  mis- 
stated the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Senator  Stennis,  as 
manager  of  the  resolution,  Ls  more  au- 
thoritative in  interpretation  than  I.  But 

1  do  know  what  this  i-ule  provides:  It 
permits  a  Senator  to  receive  funds  from 
political  fundraising  events,  and  also 
gifts  from  individuals,  and  to  ajjply  such 
funds  to  campaign  expenditures.  If  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator accepts  such  funds  and  applies  tliem 
to  any  purpose  which  he  believe."  is 
proper  use  for  c.nmpaign  expenditures, 
he  can  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired, 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  can  do  so,  provided 
he  reports  it  annually,  covering  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  second  area  is  one  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  addressed,  and  that  is  the  re- 
ceipt of  contributions  for  the  expenses 
of  running  an  office.  It  has  nothing  to  do, 
theoretically  at  least,  with  campaign 
funds.  Under  the  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ator could  also  receive  gifts  and  con- 
tributions for  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  his  office,  provided  he  reports  them 
every  year.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  making  the  point  that  such  ex- 
penses should  be  provided  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  position  that  I  support. 
It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  very  helpful  In 
clarifying  the  scope  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts LMr.  Brooke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  from  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  the 
money  that  has  been  raised  for  campaign 
purposes  can  only  be  expended  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  The  question  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  Is:  Is  the  hiring  of  additional 
personnel  in  a  Senator'^  office  or  the 


sending  out  of  more  letters  than  the 
Senator  would  normally  send  considered 
to  be  campaign  expenditures,  properly 
chargeable  against  campaign  funds 
raised? 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Ls  the  Senator  a.sking 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yo.s, 

Mr.  PEARSON,  I  want  to  answer  di- 
rectly, but  I  hope  I  have  an  answer 
which  will  pertain  really  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. When  this  particular  part  of  the 
provision  of  the  code  is  stricken  out,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  if  one  can 
raise  money  only  for  expenditure  pur- 
poses and  the  other  Ls  stricken  out,  then 
lie  cannot  use  it  for  office  expenses. 
What  I  intended  to  say  w  hen  I  made  the 
statement  was  that  this  will  merely  be 
labeled  "campaign"  now  and  that  is 
what  will  be  the  result,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinction i,s  still  there  as  written  in  the 
code,  and  eives  tireater  clarity  and 
greater  disclosure  action  as  to  where  the 
money  came  from  and  what  it  is  used 
for.  and  then  it  will  be  cither  office  ex- 
I^enjics  or  campaign  expenses,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  which  I  really  defy 
anyone  to  divide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  some  time  left. 
I  yield  I  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  Case 
amendment,  is  a  Senator  prohibited 
from  using  money  raised  for  campaign 
purposes  for  office  expenditures? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  tliink  not.  He  would 
tiierealter  call  them  and  name  them 
and  identify  tliem  as  "campaign." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Rather  than  office 
expense.'.? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  the  Case- 
Claik  amendment — and  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  Uke  to  have  my  name  connected 
with  it— does  this:  Under  the  campaign 
contribution  provision,  a  Senator  is  nec- 
essarily enthralled  to  some  extent  by 
the  people  who  contribute  to  his  cam- 
paign. The  Senator  has  seen  it.  I  have 
seen  it.  The  Senator  knows  that  we  re- 
sist that  thralldom.  We  say  we  stand  on 
our  own  feet  and  that  nobody  is  telling 
us  what  to  do.  But,  almost  subcon- 
sciously, we  find  we  give  a  break — and 
it  is  only  human— to  a  fellow  who  has 
made  a  contribution  of  $1,000,  $2,000,  or 
$3,000  to  his  campaign.  It  is  only  human. 
That  happens  only  once  every  6  years. 
This  would  happen  every  day  of  every 
month  of  every  year  one  is  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  I  estab- 
lished that  would  not  be  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
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1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BRCXDKE.  As  I  understand  it,  un- 
der the  interrogation  and  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  day  after  a 
Senator  is  elected  to  office  he  can  begin 
to  raise  campaign  funds  for  the  next 
campaign  because  he  is  considered  a  can- 
didate for  reelection. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
care  to  quarrel  with  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey,  but  if  I  may  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  would  never  occur 
to  me  when  I  was  elected  in  1962  to  start 
raising  money  for  my  election  in  1968. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  get  my  first 
dime  until  1967,  and  I  thought  I  was 
running  fairly  early.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  Senators  would  do,  but  I  would  say 
that  a  Senator  does  not  start  raising 
money  for  his  reelection  until  the  year 
before  the  campaign. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  question  is  not 
what  a  particular  Senator  does,  but  what 
does  the  law  permit?  That  is  the  impor- 
tant question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
1  minute  left. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  question  is  very  simple. 
Is  it  correct  that,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
have  a  dinner  run  to  raise  money  for  his 
ofiBce  expenses  under  the  committee's 
amendment,  he  can  presently  do  that? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  a  Senator  wants  to  raise 
money  for  office  expenses  and  for  travel, 
he  may  presently  do  that  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  if  it  is 
adopted,  can  a  Senator  have  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  run  and  can  he  use  the 
money,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  election,  to  help  run  his  office? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  answered 
the  question  in  the  way  he  has  stated  it. 
A  Senator  could  only  raise  money  and 
spend  money  for  campaign  expenses.  If 
the  Senator  wanted  to  regard  that  as 
campaign  expenses,  I  think  he  could,  be- 
cause I  think,  in  fact,  it  is.  but  that 
would  be  up  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  myself. 
Mr.  President,  some  people  think  other- 
wise, but  this  amendment  or  the  com- 


mittee resolution,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  only  an  interim  measure.  Ours 
is  not  meant  to  be  more  than  that.  Ours 
is  intended,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  keep 
the  spurs  on  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly the  Rules  Committee,  so  they  will 
deal  adequately  with  this  problem  and 
prevent  the  Senate  from  accepting  some- 
thing which  is  not  wi.se  public  policy  and 
which  will  delay  meeting  the  problem. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  the  committee 
amendent  were  adopted,  I  would  hazard 
a  strong  guess  that  we  will  never  see 
another  allowance  adopted  by  the  Rules 
Committee  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  are  on  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  pledge  my  support  now  to 
increase  the  office  expense  allowance  so 
that  Senators  will  not  have  to  put  in 
money  themselves  to  defray  the  costs  of 
nmning  their  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional time  yielded  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  if  any  Senator  wants  time.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  left,  and  I  think  the 
measure  should  be  summed  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  get  an  understanding  of  this  pro- 
posal. Am  I  correct  in  my  assimiption 
that,  if  the  resolution  were  adopted  as 
presented  and  without  the  Case  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  would  then  be  giving 
official  approval  to  the  establishment  of 
funds  such  as  several  Senators  in  the 
past  have  established,  and  giving  official 
approval  to  organizations  or  individuals 
contributing  to  a  fund  which  in  turn 
could  be  used  by  the  Senator  for  travel 
or  for  office  expenses? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
imder  the  strict  regulations  provided 
here,  funds  caruiot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  except  as  set  forth  in  this  reso- 
lution: and  also,  such  funds  have  to  be 
publicly  accounted  for.  That  is,  they 
have  to  be  accounted  for  and  published, 
under  the  last  article  or  rule  in  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  it  would 
officially  permit  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fund? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  permitted 
now,  without  any  regulations  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  has  not  been 
permitted  now,  though,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  not  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate,  that  is  true.  But  it  has  not  been 
prohibited. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  only  control  over 
it  has  been  when  there  were  abuses  or 


excesses,  or  where  the  use  of  funds  went 
beyond  what  was  considered  reasonable, 
and  reasonably  connected  with  a  Sen- 
ators' office. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  the  committee  reso- 
lution— not  the  amendment,  but  the  res- 
olution— is  there  any  limitation  at  all 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
raised  for  office  expenditures? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  in  this  way:  The 
language  is  "to  defray  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  his  office." 

I  think  in  interpreting  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" we  would  have  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  Senator's  case,  and  how  far 
his  State  was  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Ten  percent  of  what  a  Senator  is  ordi- 
narily allowed  for  the  running  of  his 
office  would  certainly  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reasonable  amount;  and  for  a  Senator 
who  lived  as  far  away  as  California,  ex- 
tra travel  expense  or  other  circum- 
stances would  add  to  that  percentage. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  committee 
resolution,  could  a  Senator,  say,  double 
the  number  of  personnel  that  he  gen- 
erally employs  with  his  regular  sena- 
torial expense  allotment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  there  were  a  reason- 
able justification  for  it,  yes,  it  would  be 
permitted.  But  this  is  not  a  blanket,  un- 
limited, sky-is-the-limit  proposition  at 
all.  It  would  be  considered  within  the 
reasonable  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Who  would  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  very  good 
question,  indeed.  We  considered  putting 
an  absolute  ceiling  on  this  matter,  and 
that  would  have  made  it  more  definite. 
But  in  considering  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  if  there  is  any  question  about  it,  I 
would  judge  that  the  Senator  would  con- 
sult with,  say,  this  ethics  committee,  for 
some  kind  of  consideration. 

What  we  are  suggesting  here  now  is 
certEiinly  within  the  rules  of  reason;  and 
any  amount  up  to  10  percent  would  cer- 
tainly be  allowable. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Suppose  a  Senator  was 
a  candidate  for  President  and  he  wanted 
to  double  the  number  of  personnel  on  his 
staff  to  handle  the  increased  duties  of 
his  candidacy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  his  office,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sees  it.  We  are  talking 
about  the  office  of  a  Senator,  not  the 
office  of  a  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  conunittee  is  talk- 
ing only  about  the  office  of  a  Senator,  but 
it  is  not  putting  any  real  limitation  on 
the  number  of  people  he  can  hire  in  his 
office? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  None. 
Mr.    BROOKE.    Nor   the    amount   of 
money  he  can  spend  for  office  expendi- 
tures, under  this  rule? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute limitation  on  it.  in  dollars  and 
cents. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.   I  wonder  whether   the 


Senator  can  tell  me  where  he  got  the 
figure  of  10  percent.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  or  in  the  resolu- 
tion about  it.  I  am  not  criticizing  either 
the  Senator  or  the  committee;  I  simply 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  is  trymg  to 
make  legislative  history. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  not  particularly 
trying  to  do  that.  The  committee  has 
discussed  this  matter  and  agreed  that  10 
percent  would  certainly  be.  in  all  circum- 
stances. aUowable,  and  in  some  instances 
could  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  would  suggest,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  stick  to  the  phrase  "reasonable," 
that  the  phrase  ought  to  be  modified 
to  "reasonable  under  all  circumstances." 
Ten  percent  might  be  enough  for  the 
Senator   from  Mississippi,  but  not  for 

me. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Otherwise,  I  think  what 
we  would  end  up  with  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  has  made   the   antitrust  laws  so 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  CASE.  Or  compound  the  inequities 
in  the  present  arrangement. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    how 
mucli  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  like  some  time 
to  sum  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to  sum  up, 
but  it  will  take  longer  than  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  state  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  had  an 
understanding  that  if  time  was  crowded 
at  the  last  minute,  we  would  join  in  a 
request  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  join  now  in 
such  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  keeping  with  that 
understanding,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  an  allowance  of  5  additional 

minutes  to  each  side.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Senators  who  are  present  to  turn  to 
page  4  of  the  resolution  and  read  lines 
18  and  19.  The  words  of  those  lines  are 
the  %vords  proposed  to  be  stricken  out, 
now,  by  the  pending  amendment. 

The  next  lines  limit  the  use  of  all  this 
money  to  the  items  stated  above  in  the 
resolution,  and  states  that  the  money 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose; 
so  that  leaves  only  lines  16  and  17. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  asking  questions,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  am 
reading  now  from  line  16  on  page  4  of 
the  committee  resolution.  If  this  case 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to.  the  lim- 
itation would  be  "infiuence  his  nomma- 
tion  for  election,  or  his  election."  In  the 
committee  resolution  we  were  not  lim- 
iting the  matter  to  an  actual  campaign. 
After  a  campaign  starts — and  that  is 
a  matter  determined  by  the  State  laws— 
the  actual  campaign  expenses  come  un- 
der the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for  the 


particular    State,    and    of  the    Federal 
Government  so  far  aj  applicable. 

We  were  referring  here  to  the  use  of 
testimonial  dinner  funds  or  the  gifts 
of  an  organization  or  an  individual  that 
might  be  used  for  this  semipublic  pur- 
pose in  connection  witli  a  Senator's  offi- 
cial work,  looking  to  his  future  renom- 
ination  or  reelection.  It  Is  left  to  him  to 
decide  which  year  that  activity  begins. 
One  might  call  it  a  precampaign  cam- 
paign. 

If  a  Senator  is  not  officially  m  a  cam- 
paign the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  does 
not  apply.  But  the  measure  of  the  office 
expense— and  the  expenses  are  real;  this 
has  been  discussed  several  times— vanes 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  Such  office 
funds  are  considered  semipublic  or  semi- 
official and  would  have  to  be  accounted 
for  publicly  in  the  report  that  each  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  make  and  publish 
periodically. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion, prohibition,  regulation,  or  anything 
else  except  in  the  extreme  case— and  I 
deliberately  use  the  word  -extreme  ■-- 
where  the  line  of  reason  was  transgressed 
and  funds  were  used  beyond  any  reason- 
able interpretation  of  what  could  be 
called  office  matters  or  matters  connected 
with  being  a  public  official.  So  we  have 
tried  to  impose  some  regulation,  control, 
and  pubUcity  upon  a  practice  that  is  now 
poin-  on— nt  least  until  there  has  been 
a  more  realistic  examination  and  adjudi- 
cation by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  or  by  Congress,  and  a 
change  in  the  law,  to  recognize  that  the 
costs  of  a  major  part  of  the  items  for 
which  a  Senator  has  to  spend  money  and 
aUowances  has  increased. 

To  illustrate,  the  demands  made  upon 
a  Senator  nowadays  to  go  home  to  make 
speeches  are  increasing.  Likewise,  the  de- 
mands upon  him  to  go  home  on  official 
matters  concerning  plants  and  programs 
in  his  State  are  increasing  all  the  time. 
Tl^e  round-trip  plane  fare  to  Cahfcrnia 
is  well  over  $300  plus  5  percent  tax.  One 
western  Senator  told  me  that  in  a  year 
which  was  not  an  election  year  he  had 
to  go  home  26  times  in  the  12  months. 
His  is  a  large  State.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  he  should  be  prohibited,  even  under 
regulation  and  with  publication  of  all 
items,  from  having  some  reasonable  help 
in  defraying  those  expenses.  That  is  what 
this  proposal  is  for,  and  that  is  all  It  is 
for.  Until  Congress  makes  further  and 
adequate  provision  for  such  demands,  it 
is  really  unfair  not  to  permit  such  ex- 
penses if  they  are  regulated,  controlled, 
and  a  published  accounting  of  such  ex- 
penses is  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
is  short.  I  suggest  that  he  get  the  time 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest, 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  nobody  is 
prohibiting   anybody  from   doing   any- 


thing under  the  pending  amendment 
except  accepting  money  from  lobbyists, 
kind  friends,  and  people  who  would  like 
to  influei^ce  the  Senator  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  his  office,  expenses  which 
should  be  provided  for  him  by  tlie  Senate 
itself  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  when  we  say 
that  because  we  cannot  get  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  do 
its  duty,  we  will  let  every  lobbyist  in 
town  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
being  critical,  we  waited  in  vain  for 
that  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
is  rather  short. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
vei-y  difficult  job  which  the  committee 
has  had  in  attempting  to  draft  legislation 
of  this  kind.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  key  thing  v.e  must  be  concerned  with 
is  that  money  contributed  for  a  specific 
l)un>ose  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  contributed. 

If  money  i.s  contributed  for  campaign 
l^urposes,  that  money  obviously  should 
not  be  used  to  pay  legitimate  office  ex- 
penditures of  a  U.S.  Senator,  or  for  any 
matters  other  than  campaign  matters. 
And.  by  the  same  token,  if  he  receives  an 
allotment  from  the  Senate  for  office  ex- 
penditures, that  money  cannot  be  used 
for  campaign  purposes. 

Under  the  law.  as  has  been  explained 
today,  a  U.S.  Senator  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  immediately  after  he 
is  elected.  Thus  he  can  solicit  and  receive 
campaign  contributions  which  lie  can 
use,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguishrd 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  pre-cam- 
paign  expenditures. 

As  I  understand  the  problem  to  which 
the  Case-Clark  amendment  addresses  it- 
self, it  is  that  we  cannot  raise  funds  spe- 
cifically for  the  use  of  office  expenditures. 
I  think  that  is  a  proper  amendment,  be- 
cause if  it  does  no  more  than  that,  it 
merely  provides  that  we  cannot  go  to  the 
public  and  ask  the  public  to  contribute 
money  w  ith  which  to  pay  office  expendi- 
fores.  I  think  it  is  right  to  prohibit  such 
a  practice.  Office  expenditures  are  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  not  to  the  public. 

A  Senator  can  raise  campaign  contri- 
butions under  the  existing  law.  and  can 
put  people  in  his  office  working  for  cam- 
paign punwses.  He  can  do  that  properly, 
and  that  is  not  affected  by  the  Case- 
Clark  amendment. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
whether  this  is  a  true  statement  of  whf.t 
the  pending  amendment  would  do,  and 
also  a  true  statement  of  what  it  would 
not  do? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  in  substance  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  connection  with  contri- 
butions on  page  4  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, there  is  a  paragraph  presently 
reading : 

3.  All  gifts  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $50  or  more  received  by  a  Senator 
from  any  single  source  during  a  year,  except 
a  gift  from  his  spouse,  child,  or  parent,  and 
except  a  contribution  under  sections  1  and 
2.  shall  be  reported  under  rule  XLIV. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  would 
it  still  not  be  possible  for  an  organization 
or  a  group  of  persons  to  make  a  gift, 
which  is  the  same  as  a  contribution  for 
purposes  of  reporting,  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor involved  could  make  up  his  mind 
once  he  had  the  money  as  to  what  he 
would  do  with  it — whether  he  would  roof 
his  house  or  use  the  money  to  pay  off 
his  office  expenses? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  really  ought  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee members  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  answer  I  give,  because  it  is 
really  the  committee  that  drafted  this 
measure.  I  am  merely  taking  out  a  little 
piece  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  can  get  more  time  for 
any  proper  questions,  of  course,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  cooperate  to  that  end. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  gifts 
other  than  those  contemplated  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  proposed  rule 
would  be  completely  free  gifts.  Whether 
they  were  legal  or  not  depends  on  the 
law  outside  of  what  the  committee  is 
doing  or  would  do  here. 

We  are  not  making  them  legal  or 
illegal.  We  are  just  not  dealing  with  them, 
except  for  the  requirement  that  they 
be  reported  in  the  limited  way  provided 
for  by  the  rule.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  really  In  accord.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  driving  at  is 
whether  if  a  Senator  receives  a  gift, 
under  paragraph  3  he  can  use  it  to  run 
his  ofBce.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  matter  at  all  that  I  am  dealing  with 
in  my  amendment.  Really,  it  depends 
upon  the  sponsor's  intention,  and  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  define  their  inten- 
tion in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  answer,  because  my  view  and 
vote  will  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
of  that  provision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  his 
own  time,  will  the  Senator  repeat  the 
question? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  whether  under 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XLII  on  page  4  of 
the  resolution,  even  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  would  it  not  be 
perfectly  feasible  for  a  union,  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  corporation  to  make  a  con- 
tribution or  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  Senator  who  could  then  decide 
whether  he  wanted  to  use  it  to  run  his 
office,  to  roof  his  house,  or  to  buy  his 
wife  a  coat. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  legally  under  paragraph  3  the  gifts 
that  we  are  talking  about  liave  to  be 
reported  if  they  are  in  the  aggregate 
amount  or  value  of  $50  or  more.  They 
are  absolute  gifts  and  would  become  the 
property  of  the  Senator  involved,  and 
he  could  put  them  in  his  campaign  fund, 
give  them  away,  or  do  anything  he  wants 
to  do  with  them. 

That  is  a  specific  category.  That  is 
purely  a  nonpei-sonal,  nonpublic  gift. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  the  way  anybody  could 
get  around  it  would  be  to  have  some  gifts 
given  him  under  paragraph  3  rather  than 
by  means  of  a  testimonial  dinner  as  indi- 
cated in  the  earlier  paragraph. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  certainly  be 
possible.  The  language  under  contribu- 
tions is  very  carefully  drawn.  We  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing. 

The  whole  thing  is  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  must  be  an  accounting  and  a 
public  disclosure,  and  that  will  speak  for 
itself  as  to  what  puiTsose  the  money  went 
for.  It  will  be  up  to  the  individual  Sen- 
ator to  spend  it  for  whatever  purpose  it 
was  paid  to  him  for.  And  that  is  the 
answer.  I  respectfully  submit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to.  I  would  like  everybody  to  get 
into  this  act.  It  is  a  question  of  under- 
standing and  intention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  for  this  discussion. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  was 
substantially  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  explained  it — that  is.  if  some- 
thing became  your  property,  you  could 
deal  with  it  the  way  you  dealt  with  your 
property. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  gift  only. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  But  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  gift  under  part  3,  which  is  all 
gifts  except  those  covered  under  1  and  2, 
is  not  entirely  clear  to  me  yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  the  money  under 
sections  1  and  2  is  trust  money  given  to 
a  Senator  for  an  express  purpose.  It  is 
up  to  him  to  use  it  under  the  conditions 
of  the  donor,  and  he  has  to  report  it,  and 
he  cannot  spend  it  except  for  those  two 
reasons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  categorically  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  if  the  Case-Clark  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  it  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  raise  funds  to  use  for  your  of- 
fice expenses,  you  could  not  get  around 
that  prohibition,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  this  legislative  history,  by  taking  a 
gift  and  then  using  it  for  clerk  hire.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  an  obvious  fraud. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  runs  counter  to  the  in- 


terpretation of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  before  we  vote  on 
the  amendment,  we  should  understand  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  it  does,  I  regret  it.  It  is 
clear  under  the  committee  amendment, 
as  presently  drawn,  that  a  Senator  could 
raise  all  the  money  he  wished  from  his 
lobbyist  friends  and  use  it  to  run  his  of- 
fice. I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  do 
indirectly  under  clause  3  what  he  cannot 
do  directly  under  clause  2. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  one  receives  a  free  gift, 
can  he  not  do  with  it  what  he  wishes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  Record  will  indicate 
that  if  we  merely  raise  the  allowances  for 
Senators  'or  the  operation  of  their  of- 
fices, we  \M11  solve  this  problem.  We  will 
not.  There  are  expenses  that  pertain  to  a 
Senator's  functions  and  activities  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  in  relation  to  his  State  and 
otherwise,  which  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  U.S.  Government  or  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

If  this  is  taken  out — if  this  amendment 
is  adopted — the  result  will  be  that  those 
who  are  able  to  and  have  the  means  to 
do  it  will  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pock- 
et. Those  who  do  not  have  the  means  will 
go  without,  until  the  campaign  period, 
when  money  comes  in  under  those  aus- 
pices that  are  used  for  the  oflace  of  a 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  discuss  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  he  de- 
sires more  time,  and  that  the  time  for 
the  discussion  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  feels 
that  he  must  have  more  time 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  have  sufficient  time.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  desires  time. 

Mr.  STENNI^No.  I  believe  we  should 
vote. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  and  then  I  expect  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
'  The  last  statement  or  contribution — 
the  last  of  many  valuable  contributions 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas — 
helps  to  focus  this  issue.  The  issue  really 
is,  should  there  be  expenses,  which  are 
neither  expenses  related  to  public 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Should  there  be  gray  area 
expenses  recognized  in  the  operation  of 
a  Senator's  entire  activity?  I  suggest  that 
this  is  a  very  important  public  policy  de- 
cision. And  I  suggest  that  there  should 
not  be. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  either  frankly 
recognize  that  certain  activities  are  in 
the  nature  of  public  relations  promotion 
for  a  Senator,  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
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Ing  upon  his  desire  to  hold  his  office,  or 
that  they  should  be  frankly  recognized 
and  accepted  as  public  expenditures  and 
paid  for,  in  proper  amounts,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
it  is  most  undesirable  to  have  this  gr^ 
area  in  between. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  been  in  the 
Chamber  during  much  of  this  debate.  I 
returned  today. 

One  problem  concerns  me  with  re-spect 
to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  believe  we  should  increase  the  ex- 
pense allowance  of  Senators  to  defray  the 
cost  of  their  offices,  and  they  should  be 
publicly  accountable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  want  us  to 
use  our  own  money  to  perform  official 
Senate  duties.  Many  of  us  do.  This  is  not 
involved  in  this  particular  point,  but  else- 
where, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  raise 
it  at  this  time  to  hear  the  Senator's  com- 
ment. 

I  give  lectures  at  various  universities 
and  elsewhere,  for  which  I  receive  an 
honorarium.  I  plow  them  back  into  my 
desk,  to  pay  the  costs  of  my  office.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  can  pay  for  them.  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  a  wealthy  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  only  way  I 
can  pay  the  official  Senate  costs  of  my 
office  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
budget.  The  Senator  and  I  know  how  the 
budget  is  arranged.  It  is  based  on  the 
population  of  a  Senator's  State.  The  cost 
of  my  office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
population  of  my  State.  The  longer  one 
is  a  Senator,  the  less  that  becomes  true. 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  about  that 
in  this  resolution?  I  am  in  favor  of  public 
disclosure  of  all  income  of  Senators,  and 
I  have  been  since  1946,  when  I  intro- 
duced my  first  bill  calling  for  it. 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  in  this  reso- 
lution, if  anything,  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  Senators  not  to  use  their  own 
money  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  office? 
If  one  is  rich,  he  pays  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  nobody  knows  what  he  is  paying  into 
his  office.  But  if  you  deliver  a  lecture  and 
take  a  fee  for  it,  you  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  it,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

However,  we  have  this  problem :  Let  us 
assume  someone  says — and  I  would  not 
accept  it — "We  are  going  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  you  for  the  cost  of  your 
office."  I  believe  that  should  be  publicly 
disclosed,  also. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  says  he 
wishes  to  provide,  that  that  infonnation 
be  disclosed? 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  believes  it  is  bad  public  policy  to 
put  the  Senate's  official  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  the  so-called  office  funds. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  bad  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  used  them,  not 
that  we  do  not  recognize  the  problem. 

My  position  is  that  we  should  either 
have  office  expenses  paid  for  by  adequate 
public  allowances  or  those  public  rela- 
tions expenses  relating  really  to  the  re- 
election of  the  Senator,  which  should  be 


paid  for  as  campaign  expenses.  There 
should  not  be  this  gray  area  in  between. 

I  also  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee, without  the  present  pending  amend- 
ment, we  are  in  danger  of  delaying  in- 
definitely action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  adequate  allowances  for  the 
proper  expenses  of  our  office. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Speaking  of  gray  areas, 
I  should  like  to  pose  this  situation.  Sup- 
pose the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  de- 
livered a  very  important  speech  and  it 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record; 
and  suppose  further  that  he  desired  to 
send  copies  of  it  to  his  constituents,  and 
he  had  it  reprinted  for  that  purpose. 

Let  us  suppo.se  that  the  cost  of  ob^ain- 
iiig  enough  reprints  to  make  a  wide  dis- 
ti-ibution  might  be  as  much  as  $1,000. 
Should  this  be  done  at  public  expense  or 
not? 

Mr.  CASE.  My  own  feeling  is  that  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  in  the  ab- 
stract. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  argioment  is  made 
that  the  Senate  should  increase  the  al- 
lowance for  office  expenses.  How  much 
would  the  Senator  allow  to  print  and 
send  out  speeches? 

Mr.  CASE.  This  matter  should  be  gone 
into  in  great  detail  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual budgets  proF>osed  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  these  matters 
should  be  dealt  with  very  carefidly. 
There  are  cases  where  the  Senator's 
speech  might  vei-y  well  be  properly  sent 
out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  are  cases  where  it 
might  not. 

I  once  had  a  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  would  send  out  a 
so-called  questionnaire  that  read  like 
this:  "Question  No.  1 :  Do  you  approve  of 
your  Congressman  continuing  to  vote 
against  comjnimism?  Question  No.  2:  Do 
you  approve  of  your  Congressman  con- 
tinuing to  support  economy  in  public 
matters?" 

I  regard  this  as  a  blatant  campaign 
document  and  an  abuse  of  the  Ti-easury 
of  the  United  States  and  the  position  of 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  did  it. 

However,  there  could  be  serious 
speeches  on  national  topics  which  could 
be  distributed  at  public  expense. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  should  make  that 
decision? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  could  do  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  re- 
cognized for  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE   CANADIAN    PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  in  the  Chamber  a  number  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  fi'om  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons  and  the  Cana- 
dian Senate. 

I  hope  that  when  the  voting  is  com- 
pleted as  many  Senators  as  pos.sible  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber  so  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  laavc  these  col- 
leagues of  ours  from  north  of  the  border 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
followed  by  a  short  rece.ss  in  order  for 
us  to  Brcet  them. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  266*  to  provide 
.standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fi-om  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  1 .  the  Senatoi-  f iom  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  fiom  Noith 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  fi'om 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator 
liom  New  Yoi'k  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Ohio  I  Mr.  L.wscheI.  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  fiom  New  Hampshiie  I  Mr. 
MclNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  I.  the  Senator  fiom  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  .Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I  rire  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye  I .  the  Senator  fiom 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney  I  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fiom  Georsia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  would  vote  "nar." 

I  further  state  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fi-oin  Idaho  IMr. 
Church]  would  vote  -yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewster]  is  paii-ed  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland).  If 
present  and  voting.  th<.  Senator  from 
Maryland  v.oula  vote  -yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
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homa  [Mr.  MonroniyI  io  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  irom 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  irom  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PAsnoRi]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolhia  [Mr.  Er- 
viNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  ,  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kdchbl 
and  Mr.  Mukfht  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pbrcy]  are  n-^cessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1  is  detained  on  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy  1,  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fVom  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy  I.  If 
present  an<I  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yoas  -il. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


1  No.  69  Leg.) 

YEAS — 41 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Mus'sie 

Bartlctt 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bible 

HolUnps 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Javtts 

Riblcolt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Smith 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Case 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

McQee 

Tydlngg 

Cooper 

McOovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Mundt 

NATS— 40 

Allott 

Fong 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

I'earson 

Baker 

H\naen 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hart 

Scott 

Burdlck  • 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hill 

Stepnis 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tafinadge 

Curtis 

Jordan.  M.C. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Tower 

Dominlck 

Long.  La. 

Yarborouph 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Churcb 

Lausche 

Murphy 

Ervtn 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Hatfleld 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Holland 

Mclntyre 

Russell 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Kennedy,  NY 

.    Morton 

So  Mr.  Case's  amendment  iNo.  622) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  CANA- 
DIAN MEMBERS  OP  THE  CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  signally  favored  with  a  visit 
from  our  nei&libors  to  the  north — the 


best  i>eighbors  any  country  couM  pos- 
sibly have. 

Certainly  our  long  record  of  an  un- 
fortified frontier,  our  cooperation  with 
Canada  in  rendering  assistance  to  less 
fortunate  peoples,  and  the  freedom  with 
with  we  travel  each  other's  coimtry, 
should  be  p.n  example  in  democracy 
which  all  nations  could  well  observe  and 
emulate. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  call  upon  each 
one  of  them  to  make  a  speech  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  am  going  to  read  the  names  of 
our  distin?;uished  guests  from  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  so  that  they  will  appear 
in  our  Concrissional  Record. 

Before  escorting  them  into  the  Cham- 
ber. I  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
able  to  see  at  least  three  or  four  Sen- 
ators. I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  they 
ha\  e  seen  81  out  of  100,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  record  and  most  appropriate 
to  tie  in  with  their  visit. 

Here  are  the  names  of  our  visitors 
from  the  Canadian  Senate: 

Hon.  Alan  A.  Macnaughton,  P.C,  co- 
chairman. 

Hon.  Donald  Cameron,  Independent 
Liberal,  Alberta. 

Hon.    L.    P    Gelina.   Liberal.   Quebec. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Lang,  Liberal,  Ontario. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Willis,  Progressive  Conserv- 
ative, Ontario. 

Hon.  M.  Grattan  O'Learj-,  Progressive 
Conservative.  Ontario. 

Here  are  the  names  of  our  Canadian 
visitors  from  the  House  of  Commons: 

Hon.  Lucien  Lamoureux,  ccchairman. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  James  Byrne,  Liberal,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Ovide  Laflamme,  Liberal,  Quebec. 

Mr.  A.  J.  P.  Cameron,  Liberal,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Herb  Gray,  Liberal,  Ontario. 

Mr.  G.  Roy  McWilliam,  Liberal,  New 
Brunswick. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Olson,  Liberal,  Alberta. 

Mr.  Gaston  Clermont,  Liberal,  Quebec. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Comtois.  Liberal,  Quebec. 

Hon.  AMn  Hamilton,  P.C,  Progres- 
sive Conser\-ative,  Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Marcel  Lamber,  P.C,  Progres- 
sive Conservative.  Alberta. 

Mr.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  Progressive  Con- 
st rvPitive,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Robert  Coates,  Progressive  Con- 
servative, Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Heath  Macquarrie,  Progressive 
Conservative,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Heward  Grafftey,  Progressive  Con- 
senative,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Roger  Regimbal,  Progressive  Con- 
servative, Quebec. 

Mr.  Andrew  Brewin,  New  Democrat, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  David  Lewis,  New  Democrat,  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  C  A.  Gauthier,  Ralliement  des 
Creditistes,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Howard  Johnston,  Social  Credit, 
British  Columbia. 

Senators  will  note  that  I  have  read 
the  names  of  several  Canadian  political 
parties.  They  have  more  Uian  we  do. 
They  also  have  more  candidates  for 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  than  we  have 
for  President  of  the  Uniter'  States.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  14  candidates  for  Prime 
Minister,  and  we  have  four  or  five  can- 
didates for  President.  So  they  are  ahead 
of  us  there. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  very  proud  to 
have  our  Canadian  friends  visit  us  here 
today.  They  are  attending  the  11th 
meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group.  We  are  dis- 
cussing i>rot>Iems  which,  in  most  cases, 
turn  out  to  be  of  mutual  concern.  Our 
visitors  will  be  in  Washington  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  I  hope  that  every  Senator 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSENl,  and  myself,  I  wish  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  that  we  join  in  the 
welcome  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  just  ex- 
tended to  our  Canadian  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate.  It  is 
good  to  have  such  neighbors  among  us. 
We  learn  more  from  them,  I  am  sure, 
than  they  learn  from  us.  We  always  find 
their  advice  and  counsel  is  valuable.  We 
know  we  can  expect  that  in  a  hard  and 
fast  manner  and  on  a  bedrock  basis.  We 
feel  we  are  the  recipients  of  a  basically 
sound  and  enduring  friendship. 

RECES3 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  myself,  and 
all  the  Senate,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  affection  on  the  part  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  having  Members  of 
the  Senate  greet  our  Canadian  col- 
leagues.   [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  (2  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.)   the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

At  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) . 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

M.r.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  for  advancing  proposed  stand- 
ards of  senatorial  conduct  in  its  excellent 
resolution  and  report.  These  proposals 
are  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee,  in  my  judgment,  has  ably 
succeeded  in  drawing  a  difficult  line  be- 
tween the  need  to  open  to  public  scrutiny 
the  activities  of  a  Senator  as  a  public 
servant,  while  at  the  same  time  respect- 
ing those  remaining  rights  of  privacy 
assured  to  aU  persons. 

Some  have  said  that  these  proposals 
go  too  far  and  others  have  said  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  I  cannot  accept  either 
view.  The  committee  has  presented  us 
with  a  well-argued  and  a  well-docu- 
mented report.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
effort  and  I  shall  support  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Public  disclosure  of  funds  that  come 
to  us  because  we  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
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is  altogether  proper.  We  are  obligated  by 
our  oath  of  office  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
ways  that  justify  the  respect  and  trust 
of  the  people  who  elected  us  to  serve 
them.  Standards  of  conduct  which  incor- 
porate public  disclosure  of  relevant  fi- 
nancial interests  help  further  that  aim. 

This  legislation  stems  from  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
into  the  financial  dealings  of  Bobby 
Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  majority. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee  during 
the  Baker  investigation.  I  voiced  my  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  enactment  by 
this  body  of  a  meaningful  and  equitable 
code  of  ethics. 

Then,  in  May  1966.  I  .submitted  to  the 
Senate  leadership  a  memorandum  rec- 
ommending a  procedure  to  govern  dis- 
closure of  financial  interests.  When  the 
select  committee  was  established,  I  for- 
warded those  proposals  also  to  that 
group.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  simi- 
lar to  the  proposals  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Baker  investigation  offered  co- 
gent reasons  for  adoption  of  a  strong 
ethical  code.  The  committee  has  i;ro- 
vided  us  with  one. 

In  my  proposals  to  the  leadership  and 
to  the  select  committee.  I  suggested  that 
a  Senator  and  his  wife  disclose  their  as- 
sets and  liabilities.  Such  disclosure,  if  re- 
quired by  a  code  applicable  to  all  Sena- 
tors, can  properly  be  viewed  as  the  price 
a  man  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  having 
sought  and  attained  high  public  office. 
It  could  be  an  added  safeguard  of  ethical 
conduct.  I  supported  such  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  narrowly  defeated. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  Senators  not  be  forced  to  violate 
professional  confidences.  Such  profes- 
sional confidences,  not  inconsistent  with 
a  Senator's  duties,  require  a  special 
trust — whether  they  be  those  of  a  Sena- 
tor acting  In  a  purely  private  capacity  or 
whether  they  are  those  of  a  citizen  who 
holds  no  public  office.  A  lawyer's  rela- 
tionship with  his  client,  a  doctor's  treat- 
ment of  a  patient,  have  long  been,  now 
are,  and  should  continue  to  remain  le- 
gally protected  relationships.  The  com- 
mittee has  wisely  recognized  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  what  should  be 
made  public  and  what  should  be  held  in 
confidence  unless  and  until  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  warrant  Senate  inquiry. 

While  the  committee's  approach  has 
insured  the  right  of  privacy  to  Senators 
as  citizens,  it  has  also  insured  that  the 
public  trust  is  protected.  The  material 
that  a  Senator  would  submit  to  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  select 
committee's  proposals  is  indeed  compre- 
hensive. It  includes  such  personal  finan- 
cial details  as  his  income  tax  return, 
legal  fees  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  the 
soui-ce  and  value  of  all  gifts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  the  filing  protects 
Senators  against  political  opponents 
who  might  seize  upon  an  item  out  of 
context  to  create,  for  political  purposes, 
a  temporary  sensational  interest  not, 
perhaps,  warranted  by  the  facts.  Be  It 
noted  that  a  Senator's  opponent  if  he 
were  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  would 
not  have  to  make  such  a  filing  of  his  own 
financial  affairs. 

This  is  a  commonsense  approach  to 
the  problem.  It  is  the  one  that  has  been 
adopted  for  Federal  employees  gener- 


ally to  avoid,  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  conflicts  of  interest  and 
financial  misconduct.  The  procedure 
adopted  for  Federal  employees  docs  not 
provide  for  the  public  t5  .-ee  confiden- 
tial financial  reports  The  same  guide- 
line should  locically  l)e  followed  for 
Icgislatus  and  k-gislativ:  omployees. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  lias 
done  Us  work  'veil.  It  1ms  found  an  ap- 
proach to  the  \exing  problem  of  formu- 
lating a  viable  code  cf  ethical  standards 
that  is  sound  and  tiiat  i.s  lair.  It  ha.s 
managed  to  uphold  the  necessary  .safe- 
guards of  privacy  in  those  limited  areas 
of  legitimate  privacy. 

It  has  my  full  support. 

Mr.  CANNON  obtained  the  lloor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  tiie  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska i  Mr.  Curtis  1  be  laid  a.side  tem- 
porarily, so  that  the  Senate  may  consider 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  ;  Mr. 
Cannon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

AMENDMtNT  NO.  G.iO 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  'No.  630 1  i.-i  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  4.  line  3.  after  the  word  ■Sena- 
tor," and  on  page  5.  line  17.  alter  the  word 
"Senator,"  and  on  page  7.  line  23.  after  the 
word  "Senator."  insert  the  following:  "or  per- 
son who  has  declared  or  otherwise  made 
known  his  intention  to  seek  nomination  or 
election,  or  who  has  filed  papers  or  petitions 
for  nomination  or  election,  or  on  whose  be- 
half a  declaration  or  nominating  paper  or 
petition  has  been  made  or  filed,  or  who  has 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  manifested 
his  intention  to  seek  nomination  or  election, 
pursuant  to  State  law,  to  the  oftice  oi  United 
States  Senator." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pending 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  amendment 
[Mr.  Cannon  J  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  the  agreement 
is  entered. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  liim- 
.self? 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  T  yield 
myself  .t  miiiules. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  want  to  say 
that  1  do  not  intend  to  use  all  of  the 
time  that  has  been  allowed  under  the 
iinrnimoiis-eonsent  agreement. 

This  amendment  i.s  a  very  simiile  one. 
It  i>  intended  to  i)crfect  Senate  Resolu- 
tion l.'G6  in  its  application  to  those  per- 
sons \sho  would  be  alfccled  by  propo.-,td 
new  Senate  lulcs  XLII.  XLIII.  and  XLIV 
in   the   iiendinc    resolution. 

It  is  my  ijosition  that  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  should  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  provi.sions  ot  lhe.se 
rules  even  as  present  incumbents  ol  the 
Senate  are  required  to  comply. 

Each  adversary  in  a  senatorial  elec- 
tion campaign  should  have  available  in- 
formation concerning  the  business  and 
financial  interests  of  all  his  opponents. 

To  deny  to  an  incumbent  the  right  to 
know  as  much  data  about  his  opponent 
as  is  required  tiy  Senate  Resolution  266 
from  the  incumbent  would  be  obviously 
unfair  and  discriminatory. 

This  language  simply  makes  that 
change,  and  no  other.  It  makes  the  reso- 
lution apply  to  a  person  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Senator.  It  de- 
fines a  candidate  as  a  person  who  has 
declared  or  otherwise  made  known  his 
intention  to  .seek  nomination  or  election, 
or  who  has  filed  i)apers  or  petitions  for 
nomination  or  election,  or  on  whose  be- 
half a  declaration  or  nominating  paper 
or  petition  has  been  made  or  filed,  or 
who  has  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
manifested  his  intention  to  seek  nomina- 
tion or  election,  ijursuanl  to  State  law. 
to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

The  other  day  during  the  debate  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  had  the  authority  to  do  such 
a  thing  as  this,  because  a  man  who  is  not 
an  incumbent  is  not  a  Senator,  and  we 
are  modifying  Senate  rules. 

Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  lay  that  ghost 
to  rest  once  and  for  all.  The  Senate  has 
already  decided  that  particular  point,  as 
has  also  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case 
of  Wilson  against  Vare,  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  a  contest  of  the  right  to  be 
seated  in  the  Senate,  the  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  case  included 
the  extent  to  which  the  Senate  may  ex- 
ercise Its  judicial  power  to  judge  of  tlie 
election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  "Members."  and  whether  such  juris- 
diction could  be  extended  to  include  a 
"Member "  elect  who  was  not  yet  seated, 
under  the  Senate's  authority  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution. 

In  that  case,  the  Senate  made  Its  de- 
cision very  clear:  and  during  the  time 
that  case  was  being  considered,  I  might 
add,  the  Supreme  Court  came  out  with 
its  decision  in  the  Cunningham  case. 

JMr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
make  a  new  start  here?  I  do  not  make 
the  point  that  the  Senator  is  out  of 
order;  I  am  just  saying  we  cannot  hear 
what  is  going  on,  we  cannot  hear  the 
speaker,  we  cannot  concentrate,  he  does 
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not  have  a  chance  to  make  hinisclf  un- 
derstood, and  I  want  to  hear  him  myself. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  Cunningham  case, 
in  which,  as  I  say.  ihe  Supreme  Court 
came  out  with  its  decision  at  the  time 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  case  of 
Wilson  against  Vare,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

When  a  Senator-elect  presents  himself  to 
the  Senate  with  a  certificate  cf  election 
claiming  the  right  of  membership,  the  Juris- 
tllctlon  of  the  Senate  to  Jetermlne  the  cUlm- 
ants  right  Is  Invoked  and  the  Senate's  power 
to  adjudicate  such  right  Immediately  at- 
taches by  virtue  of  5  5  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  and  whether  the  credentials 
should  be  accepted  and  the  oath  adminis- 
tered, pending  this  adjudication,  is  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  It  was 
further  held  that  the  refusal  of  the  Senate 
to  Geat  a  claimant  pending  investigation  does 
not  deprlvw  the  State  of  its  "equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate"  within  the  meanii.g  of  article 
V  of  the  Constitution^ 

The  cas^s-are^gwn  on  that  particu- 
lar point,  Mr.  Prejjjpent.  Section  5  of  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  house  shall  be  the  Judge  u£  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members — 

I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
section. 

The  point  has  also  been  raised  that 
here  we  have  guidelines  that  an  incum- 
bent may  not  know  about.  Senators 
would  know,  because  it  would  be  a  rule 
of  the  Senate. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  a  man 
intends  to  file  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, he  will  try  to  check  to  find  out  what 
the  guidelines  are;  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  concerned  with  making  such  a 
filing. 

The  Senate  has  also  decided  on  that 
point.  I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  not  present. 
The  case  of  Butler  against  Tj'dings.  cited 
in  "Senate  Election,  Expulsion,  and 
Censure  Cases,"  compiled  as  Senate 
Document  No.  71  by  the  87th  Congress, 
which  covers  Senate  election,  expulsion, 
and  censure  cases  from  1789  up  to  1960, 
is  clear  authority  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  set  up  any  specific 
standards  as  guide  posts  for  a  person 
who  is  seeking  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator; 
and  the  Senate  itself  may  determine 
whether  or  not  the  conduct  which  has 
been  engaged  in  is  or  is  not  proper  con- 
duct. 

I  am  going  beyond  tiiat,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  outlining  here  guidelines  so 
that  there  could  be  no  question  about  a 
man  who  is  going  to  be  an  incumbent, 
as  to  the  things  he  must  comply  with; 
and  I  submit  that,  in  all  fairness,  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if 
he  intended  to  have  his  amendments 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  630  be  considered  en  bloc.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  insert  the  proper  language  at  tbe 
appropriate    places    in    the    resolution. 


There  is  no  other  change  proposed,  other 
than   as  I   have  explained  here. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator, however,  is  still  adhering  to  the 
purpose  cf  the  language  in  his  amend- 
ment G30.  iTthei-  than  any  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  CAITNON,  Tlie  Senator  i.s  correct. 
I  r.n\  rcTcrring  only  to  ajnendment  No. 
630, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiam,  Mr,  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

M  •,  CAl'TMON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana, 

Mr,  LONG  ol  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  uw.are.  is  he  not,  that  up 
to  thi.-  point,  the  ethics  of  the  Senate 
have  been  more  or  les.s  the  unwritten 
rule,  which  of  course  still  will  remain  in 
effect,  the  rule  fienerally  accepted  among 
people  as  to  what  would  be  right  and 
what  would  be  wrong?  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  here  at  the  time,  but  did 
the  Senator  know  of  the  fact  that  when 
Senator  John  Marshall  Butler  came 
here,  there  was  .=;ome  argument  about 
certain  things  that  were  said  in  the 
campai.iin.  and  the  propriety  of  certain 
charges  made  apainst  form.er  Senator 
T>-dinfrs  in  the  Butler  campaipn?  If  I 
recall  correctUv.  the  Senator  was  re- 
quired to  take  his  oath  without  prejudice, 
on  the  basis  that  if  the  Senate  after  in- 
vestigation wanted  to  challenge  his  seat, 
they  had  that  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Quite  coincidentally,  I  noticed  the  dis- 
tinquished  former  Senator  McFarland 
in  the  Chamber  a  tew  moments  ago;  and 
he  was  verj-  much  involved  in  that  mat- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Mc- 
Farland was  the  Senator  who  made  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  was 
as  follows: 

Mr,  McF.'iRLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  oath  required 
by  the  Constitution  and  prescribed  by  law 
l3  administered  to  Mr,  John  Marshall  Butler 
as  .I  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  term  beginning  January  3,  1951,  such 
action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  u'lthout  preju- 
dice either  to  him  or  to  the  constitutional 
right  or  power  of  the  Senate  to  take  any  ac- 
tion It  may  subsequently  deem  proper,  {)end- 
Ing  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  now 
being  made  by  the  Committee  en  Rules  and 
Administration  through  a  subcommittee  into 
the  1950  election  in  said  State. 

In  that  case,  the  Senate,  after  investi- 
gation, decided: 

No  specific  standards  of  improper  campaign 
conduct  js  I  or  acts  have  been  set  up  as  guide- 
poets.  Only  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  exist  and  these  deal  prin- 
cipally with  the  financial  phase  of  campaign- 
ing. 

This  argument  was  raised  against  my 
amendment  the  other  day. 

Since  no  standards  exist,  it  would  be  gross- 
ly unfair  now  to  formulate  those  standards 
"after  the  fact"  for  retroactive  application 
and  uiiseat  Senator  Butler  on  the  basis  of 
those  "after  the  fact"  formulated  stand- 
ards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Then  the  committee  went  on  to  say 


that  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  specL"ic 
standards;  the  Senate  can  judge  on  the 
ordinary  standards  of  conduct.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  cases  that  speak  di- 
rectly to  that  point. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Prefidcnt,  v.  ill  the 
Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  yield  me  5  min- 
utes, so  that  I  may  respond  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  STENOTS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  ti 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  PEAR.SON.  Mr.  President,  I  sLatc 
again,  as  I  did  the  other  day  when  we 
discussed  this  matter,  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  his  amendment  is  not  capable  of 
execution  and  enforcement. 

Much  of  this  is  repetitious.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  repeat  that  part  of  his  pres- 
entation wherein  it  is  argued  that  a  rule 
of  the  Senate  may  bo  applied  and  en- 
forced against  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  is  merely 
a  candidate  for  the  office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  case  of  Wilson 
again^.t  Vare.  which  I  cited  earlier,  went 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  has 
the  authority  to  judge  a  Member-elect. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  As  to  his  qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  article  I,  section 
5  of  the  Constitution,  giving  the  Senate 
that  authority. 

That  does  not  limit  it.  It  judges  on 
whether  he  has  the  right  to  be  seated, 
and  this  is  the  thins  that  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Butler  against  Tydings 
case,  because  it  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  he  met  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements. The  constitutional  require- 
ments are  easy  to  meet. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  goes  beyond  that 
point.  It  says,  "Did  he  exceed  v/hat  is 
normally  considered  the  proper  bounds?" 
In  one  of  these  cases,  it  went  to  the  use  of 
improper  language. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Was  it  measured 
against  whether  there  was  an  existing 
statute  at  that  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  was  none  at  that 
time,  nor  is  there  one  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  was  the  conduct 
involved? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  conduct  involved 
was  defamatory  language.  It  is  a  kind  of 
a  long  case.  I  could  read  it  if  the  Sena- 
tar  feels  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  Wilson  against 
Vare  case,  there  were  a  number  of  al- 
legations charged  against  the  right  of 
the  Senator-elect  to  be  seated. 

Then,  at  the  end  it  is  stated: 

The  following  observations  may  be  .Irawn 
from  this  case: 

1.  A  Senator-elect,  challenged  .is  l.e  w..3 
about  to  take  the  oath,  stood  aside  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Vice  President, 

2,  This  is  an  instance  v.-herein  the  Senate 
declined  to  permit  the  oath  to  be  admin- 
istered tT  a  Senator-elect  pending  t''^? 
examination  of   his  qualifications. 

This  does  not  liave  to  do  with  the 
basic  constitutional  qualifications. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Nor  does  it  have  to  do 
with  the  constitutiona.1  requirements. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  case: 
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3.  The  right  of  a  Senator-elect  to  Uike  the 
oath  having  been  denied  pending  an  InvesU- 
gatlon,  the  Senate  by  resolution  conferred 
on  him  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  the  floor 
In  his  own  behalf. 

4.  The  confildeiation  of  an  election  case  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  privilege. 

5.  This  is  another  instance  wherein  the 
Senate  condemned  the  excessive  use  of 
money  In  a  primary  election. 

Even  though  there  was  no  statutory 
prohibition,  the  Senate  condemned  the 
use  of  excessive  money  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion campaign.  At  that  time  there  was 
an  existing  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  said  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
could  not  be  imposed  as  a  requirement 
with  respect  to  primary  elections  from 
the  Federal  level. 

There  has  since  been  a  change  in  •.hat 
respect,  however.  I  think  that  those  are 
the  only  points  that  need  to  be  stated 
here.  However,  there  are.  as  I  say,  many 
cases  that  stand  for  the  basic  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  for  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  by  way  of  complaint  at  all,  but  this 
is  a  very  serious  amendment  that  we  are 
considering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
referring  now  not  to  the  noise,  but  to 
the  empty  chairs  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  get  over  the  mean- 
ing of  these  matters  to  the  Senators  who 
will  cast  their  votes  if  I  am  forced  to  talk 
largely  to  empty  chairs.  However,  I  do 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  these  mat- 
ters are  highly  important.  They  are  mat- 
ters that  have  been  passed  on  minutely 
by  only  six  Senators. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  intelli- 
gently pass  on  these  matters  merely  by 
walking  in  after  the  rcllcall  has  already 
started  and  then  making  a  guess  as  to 
whether  to  vote  yes  or  no. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  anything, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done 
unless  there  is  some  prima  facie  con- 
sideration and  study  given  to  what  the 
committee  has  done  about  this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  a  fine 
lawyer.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  him.  I  know  that  he  is 
sincere  in  all  things,  including  this  mat- 
ter. He  really  thinks  he  has  a  valid  case 
and  that  his  suggestions  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  pending  resolution. 

I  very  respectfully  say  to  him  that  he 
has  brought  up  an  important  matter,  a 
matter  of  merit  that  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  study  and  analysis  and  consider- 
ation by  a  committee  that  is  versed  in 
that  part  of  the  law  and  has  studied  the 
problem  and  taken  testimony  on  it.  How- 
ever, with  all  deference  to  the  Senator, 
his  proposed  amendments  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The   amendments  of 
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the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  no  place 
in  the  pending  resolution. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides exactly  what  the  Senator  says  that 
it  provides,  and  that  that  applies  to  a 
very  broad  field.  However,  so  far  as  it 
giving  tiie  power  to  legislate  here  in  the 
Senate  alone  about  what  the  preelection 
campaign  qualifications  will  be  for  .some- 
one who  wants  to  run  for  an  office  is 
concerned,  it  just  does  not  have  the 
proper  application. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If 
anyone  wants  to  contest  it  at  law ,  he  can 
get  a  declaratoiT  judgment  declaring 
this  matter  to  be  invalid  and  make  the 
Senate  look  a  little  foolish  for  adopting 
tuch  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Chair  would 
c  rrange  to  get  some  order  over  there 
from  our  friends  who  are  not  Members  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

There  will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 
Tlie  attaches  are  advised  that  they  must 
remain  silent  or  leave  immediately.  Tlie 
people  in  the  galleries,  guests  of  t.he  Sen- 
ate, are  invited  to  refrain  from  any 
noise. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
t)ie  Chair.  Tlie  rule  we  are  acting  under 
pets  all  of  its  authoi-ity  from  the  resolu- 
tion that  created  the  committee.  And 
the  provision  we  are  operating  under 
states : 

Such  addi;;or.:il  r-ules  and  regulations  as 
the  Select  Committee  shall  determine  to  be 
nece.=sary  or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  cjnduct  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 

That  means,  cf  course,  the  rules  that 
govern  tl;e  operation  of  the  Senate,  the 
Members  of  ihc  Senate,  and  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

I  continue  to  read: 
in  tho  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
discharge  of  tiicir  responsibilities. 

That  refers  to  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibiUiies  as  Senators,  of  course.  There  is 
no  scintilla  of  authority  established  here 
concerning  anyone  who  is  not  a  Senator 
or  anj'one  whose  conduct  has  never  been 
tarou-'ht  into  question  or  into  review,  or 
is  even  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  reaching  out  here  into  a  field 
that  we  are  not  authorized  to  enter. 

The  Senate  should  not  consider  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  which  is  in  effect  legis- 
latinc  outside  of  the  mles  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  embark  on  a  course  such  as  that 
suggested,  we  would  be  going  into  fields 
that  can  be  effected  only  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
is  thereafter  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  laudable  as  it  may  be  in  content 
and  in  spite  of  the  good  faith  that  the 
author  of  the  proposed  amendments  may 
have,  and  as  astute  as  he  may  be  in  con- 


necting the  matter  to  the  legal  plat- 
form that  he  is  attempting  to  launch 
into  another  field.  I  think  the  Senate 
oui^ht  to  protect  itself  and  the  sanctity  of 
its  rules  and  respect  its  field  of  opera- 
tions and  not  uo  into  other  fields.  I  be- 
lieve that  v,e  arc  compelled  to  reject  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  not  meant  to  be 
Ijersonal.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  ex- 
emplifies the  soul,  the  body,  and  tiie 
!ieart  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration— as  a  member  of  which  he 
performs  outstanding  service — which  is 
\esled  witli  the  direct  responsibility  in 
this  field,  under  the  oiJeration  of  law.  To 
attempt  now  to  attach  this  amendment 
to  a  rule  of  the  Senate  would  make  the 
Senate  look  rather  ridiculous,  and  it 
would  be  gointT  far  afield. 

I  do  not  believe  the  matter  could  be 
enforced.  If  we  really  wish  to  get  at  this 
matter — and  I  should  like  to  see  some- 
liiing  cover  it — the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
lo  enact  a  public  law  in  connection  with 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

These  are  rules  for  the  Senate,  per- 
taining to  tlie  manner  in  which  Senators 
conduct  themselves  as  they  pass  on  legis- 
lation and  as  they  regulate  and  control 
themselves.  The  reports  that  Senators 
would  be  required  to  make  concern  Uieir 
conduct  as  Senators.  We  absolutely  can- 
not touch,  topside  or  bottom,  througli  a 
resolution  such  as  this,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  someone  who  is  just  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  It  requires  a  law  of  the  land 
to  toucli  liim.  He  is  not  a  member  of  this 
body.  We  h.ave  no  control  over  him.  We 
have  no  right,  alone,  to  pass  a  law  that 
affects  him.  The  House  of  Represenu- 
lives  must  concur.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  must  cencur  cr  let  it  pass 
over  his  veto. 

This  is  a  question  of  stopping  and  look- 
ing before  we  leap.  I  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator. 
I  believe  there  is  merit  in  trying  to  get 
at  this  problem  where  it  exists — but  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  the  simple 
rules  adopted  here,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  resolution 
will  not  even  pa  to  conference.  If  it  is 
adopted  by  a  one-vote  margin  of  those 
who  would  be  bound  by  it.  it  becomes 
the  law.  But  .t  cannot  be  extended,  and 
it  would  be  a  distortion  of  our  system  of 
le-'islation  to  try  to  extend  it  to  someone 
else. 

I  believe  that  Senators,  before  they 
vote,  should  eet  a  true  look  at  this 
matter  and  analyze  what  is  being  done. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  then  they  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

I  hope  a  resolution  is  adopted  which 
will  have  meaning  and  which  will  ha.e 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  will  cover  the  subject  matter  as 
properly  as  can  be  done,  without  at- 
tempting to  make  it  a  cure-all. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  our 
attaching  this  poultice  which  has  no 
merit  so  far  as  legal  standing  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  / 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  there  is  a  misprint 
in  the  amendment,  on  line  9.  The  word 
"attention"  should  be  "intention."  It  is 
a  typographical  error,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  word  "attention" 
be  corrected  to  read  "intention." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  good 
arpiument  for  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee does  not  wish  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  resolution  it  has  pro- 
posed. But  I  simply  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  the  resolution  already  has 
been  changed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  badly 
mistaken  about  that.  The  committee  has 
examined  several  amendments  and  has 
told  the  authors  that  we  appreciaf^  the 
substance  and  would  want  them  as  the 
sponsors. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  simply  pointing 
out  that  the  resolution  already  has  been 
changed.  The  Senate  adopted  the  rich 
mans  amendment  a  few  moments  ago. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  of  changes  having 
been  made  or  not  going  to  be  made. 

In  the  Wilson  against  Vare  case — there 
can  be  no  question  about  it;  it  is  a  re- 
ported case;  it  is  a  Senate  document — 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  Senate  has  the 
authority,  under  article  I.  section  5,  of 
the  Constitution,  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Member-elect  to  be  seated 
in  this  body.  The  Senate  has  refused  to 
seat  Senators-elect  who  attempted  to  be 
seated  in  this  body. 

A  Mr.  Frank  Smith — if  I  recall  the 
reference  correctly — attempted  to  be 
seated,  and  the  question  was  raised  that 
he  had  spent  too  much  money  in  the 
primary  campaign.  There  was  no  law 
on  the  books,  no  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
prescribing  the  amount  of  money  he 
could  spend,  and  the  Senate  took  the 
position  that  the  man  had  spent  an 
undue  amount  of  money  and  refused  to 
seat  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  some  idea  as  to  what  rule  or 
particular  application  of  a  rule  is  being 
proposed  that  the  Senator  believes 
should  be  applicable  to  a  person,  not 
presently  a  Member,  who  is  seeking  a 
seat  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  resolution  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  committee  simply 
provides  that  a  Senator  shall  be  required 
to  do  these  things,  and  they  propose  add- 
ing three  additional  rules.  These  are  new 
rules.  They  are  not  old  rules;  they  are 
not  presently  in  existence. 

My  amendment  simply  proposes  to  add 
that  a  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  must  be  bound  by  that  rule. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Wilson  against  Vare 
case  makes  it  clear  that  the  Senate  has 
the  authority  to  judge  the  right  of  its 
Members  or  prospective  Members  to  be 


seated.  The  courts  are  unanimous  in  that 
opinion.  They  say  that  they  will  not  in- 
terfere. They  say  it  is  solely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate.  There  are 
many  reported  cases  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator want  the  man  to  file  a  statement  of 
his  assets  or  to  file  his  Income  tax  return? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Exactly  the  same  re- 
quirements with  which  the  Senator  must 
comply  under  the  proposed  resolution — 
in  other  words,  a  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  interests.  He  must  make  certain 
filings.  He  must  file  his  income  tax  return 
with  the  Comptroller  General  so  that  it 
will  be  available  for  use  if  the  committee 
decides  to  use  it.  if  a  contest  is  brought 
up  and  they  decide  to  check  and  to  find 
out  whether  the  man  is  entitled  to  be 
seated.  It  would  impose  on  the  candidate 
no  requirements  that  would  not  be  im- 
posed on  a  Senator  under  the  proposed 
resolution  if  the  Senator  is  running  for 
reelection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  thought 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  in  the  event 
that  the  Senate  at  .some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture should  vote  for  the  public  disclosure 
proposal,  this  should  definitely  be  re- 
quired of  the  opponent  as  well  as  the 
Senator:  because  if  it  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  to  know  everything  a  person 
owns  and  every  item  of  income  he  has 
had  for  the  last  year  or  the  last  10  years, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  public  is 
equally  entitled  to  know  the  same  about 
his  opponent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  resolution  the  income  tax 
retiu-n  would  not  be  required  until  May 
15,  1969.  So  this  could  not  affect  the 
forthcoming  election.  What  could  be 
filed?  His  honoraria?  He  would  have  to 
disclose  that  information. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  could  file  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  a  Senator  would  be  re- 
quired to  file — no  more,  no  less.  And  it 
does  not  matter.  If  it  did  not  apply  in  this 
election,  it  would  not  apply  to  a  Senator 
in  this  election  either.  The  application 
would  be  uniform. 

There  is  no  intent  or  attempt  to  make 
an  application  one  iota  different  from 
that  which  would  apply  to  any  Senator 
vmder  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  res- 
olution that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  in  all  fair- 
ness this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
The  amendment  would  not  require  any- 
thing unfair  of  anybody. 

I  supported  the  amendment  brought 
out  by  the  committee  and  I  say  that  it 
should  be  made  applicable  to  people  who 
are  candidates  for  the  ofiQce  of  Senator 
as  much  as  it  is  to  men  who  are  in  that 
office. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  committee 
went  into  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ever  at  any  time  looked  for  a  restric- 
tion or  requirement  on  the  part  of  a 
Senator  that  we  did  not  also  look  at  the 
equity  involved  in  having  his  potential 
opponent  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

I  wish  to  cite  page  14  of  the  committee 
report  to  indicate  that  this  is  precisely 
what  was  going  through  the  minds  of 
the  committee  members  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  committee  ar- 
rived. A  part  of  the  paragraph  on  page 
14  reads: 

That  the  rule  applies  only  to  Senators  may 
cause  concern  that  a  candidate  for  Senator, 
who  is  not  a  Senator,  will  enjoy  an  advantage 
over  his  opponent  who  is  campaigning  for 
reelection.  The  comniittee  is  sympathetic  with 
this  concern  but  can  respond  only  that  a 
candidate  for  Senator,  who  is  not  a  Senator, 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  remedy,  of  course,  is  a  public  law, 
and  the  committee  refers  approvingly  to  S. 
1880. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  statute  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
managed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve the  vote  was  84  to  0. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Eighty-seven  to  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  House  Ethics 
Committee,  in  its  numerous  recom- 
mendations, did  recommend  that  there 
be  substantial  modifications  to  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  I  believe  they  will 
consider  the  same  issue  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  proposed  remedy  that  we  can  do 
something  does  not  make  it  right  that 
we  do  it.  I  do  not  contest  the  authority 
of  the  Senate.  There  will  be  no  judicial 
review  of  what  the  Senate  may  do  in  an 
election  contest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator,  who  is 
an  expert  in  this  field,  would  agree  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  on  that  particular  basis  because 
the  committee  made  a  false  assumption. 
I  cited  the  case.  There  are  other  cases. 

The  committee  said: 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  with  this 
concern  but  can  resjjond  only  that  a  candi- 
date for  Senator  who  is  not  a  Senator,  could 
not  be  subjected  to  a  rule  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  not  the  law  and  I  have  cited 
tHe  case  that  said  it  is  not. 

The  case  provided  that  the  Senate  is 
the  sole  judge  of  this  man  who  comes 
in,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be 
seated. 

I  submit  that  the  statement  is  not 
correct  as  a  matter  of  law,  as  the  Senate 
has  determined  on  previous  occasions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  supporting  me 
in  cormection  with  S.  1880,  which  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  87  to  0,  and  which 
is  still  languishing  in  the  other  body. 
That  proposal  would  get  at  this  particu- 
lar matter.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  that  legislation  and  I  am  still  inter- 
ested in  it. 

I  am  saying  that  the  Senate  has  au- 
thority to  do  this  if  it  wants  to.  That 
cannot  be  disputed  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  on  the  books,  the  cases,  and  the 
precedents  in  the  Senate. 

The  question  here  is,  Does  the  Senate 
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want  to  do  it?  Does  the  Senate  want  to 
treat  differently  a  man  who  wants  to 
be  a  Senator,  and  beat  a  Senator  out  of 
his  seat,  than  it  treats  a  Senator?  That 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hopo  this  amendment  is  re- 
jected. I  do  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  pro- 
posal can  be  dealt  with  under  the  Senate 
rules. 

It  is  true  tiiat  the  Senate  is  the  judge 
of  its  own  Members  and  that  all  candi- 
dates must  comply  with  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  We  have  amended  that 
act  in  the  Senate  heretofore,  and  the 
measure  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 

However,  I  question  whether  we  can 
impose  a  rule  of  the  Senate  such  as  this, 
upon  a  candidate  who  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Suppose  the  candidate  is 
defeated  and  refuses  to  comply.  There 
is  nothing  we  could  do.  The  pending  res- 
olution deals  with  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  we  shall  not 
cloud  the  issue  v;ith  extraneous  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  urging  that  the  Senate  reject  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cede to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  I 
looked  at  some  of  his  authorities.  They 
relate  to  the  point  but  there  will  not  be 
found  anywhere  an  instance  where  there 
was  a  candidate  being  responsible  under 
a  Senate  rule  when  he  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

I  congratiUate  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
search and  for  the  force  of  his  argument. 
However,  simply  that  you  have  the  power 
to  do  it  is  not  to  concede  that  that  is  the 
way  the  Senate  should  proceed  with  this 
question  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  myself  in  order  to  answer  the 
Senator  on  that  point. 

It  is  not  required  that  there  be  a  rule 
to  respond  to  the  case  of  Frank  Smith  of 
Illinois.  There  was  no  rule.  He  submitted 
that  he  should  be  seated.  The  Senate  said, 
"You  spent  too  much  money  in  your  pri- 
mary campaign."  The  Senate  refused  to 
seat  him.  There  was  no  rule  under  the 
Corrupt  Pi'actices  Act  related  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  may  have  answered  a 
question  that  I  propounded  during  the 
very  few  minutes  I  was  distracted  from 
his  presentation.  However,  since  the 
amendment  could  not  be  effective  until 


beyond  the  forthcoming  elections,  why 
does  the  Senator  not  undertake  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  in  the  regular  way  and 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  undertake  that 
course  some  time  ago  and  the  bill  is  now 
languishing  in  the  other  body.  It  has  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  yet  and  I  am  not 
sure  it  will.  This  proposal  relates  to  Sen- 
atoi-s  and  it  applies  to  people  in  this 
body;  ii  would  not  npply  to  the  other 
body.  I  did  ti-y  that  route  and  I  did  not 
iiet  anywhere.  I  tried  it  several  times 
before  in  years  past  and  I  met  the  same 
result. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  undei'Stand  the 
an.swer  of  the  Senator,  just  because  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  has 
failed  to  pass  in  the  House  is  not  a  sign 
that  we  can  run  off  and  look  the  other 
way  without  letting  the  House  or  the 
President  pass  on  the  matter. 

The  Senator  did  not  cite  a  single  case 
that  begins  to  show  that  the  Senate  in 
enacting  its  rules  has  the  authority  to 
pass  what,  in  effect,  would  be  a  law,  and 
wTap  it  around  the  neck  of  whoever 
might  run  against  a  Senator  for  ofQce. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unthinkable  thpt 
under  our  system  today  \:e  could,  in  ef- 
fect, acting  alone,  paro  a  law  that  would 
apply  all  over  the  country  with  respect 
to  anyone  who  might  aspire  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Surely  we  can  ijass  on  anyone,  once 
a  person  is  elected. 

As  a  young  bo>  I  remember  the  Smith 
case.  I  remember  the  holding  here.  The 
only  charge  was  that  he  had  spent  too 
much  money  in  his  campaign.  It  was 
big  money  then.  The  amount  involved 
was  $458,000.  Today  more  than  that  is 
spent  in  running  for  a  statewide  race  or 
even  in  a  congressional  district,  over  and 
over  again.  It  demonstratcs'how  relative 
things  are.  It  is  about  as  pertinent  as  it 
is  to  pass  a  rule  o*'  the  Senate  that  would 
apply  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  point  that  troubles  me  is  not  so  much 
what  the  committee  recommended  as 
amendments  to  the  so-called  code  of 
ethics  which  may  very  well  become  a 
part  of  that  code  in  the  f  'ture.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  one  proposal  that  failed 
by  only  four  votes,  which  I  voted  against, 
t)ecause  I  did  not  think  it  should  be  in 
here. 

It  has  been  said,  "Make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  every  item  of  property  owned 
and  everj'  item  of  income."  If  that  were 
to  become  a  part  of  the  code  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  opponent,  as  a  matter  of 
ethics,  should  do  the  same  thing.  Of 
course,  that  provision  is  not  here,  but 
looking  to  the  day  when  that  type  of  pro- 
vision might  be  part  of  the  Senate  rules, 
it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  available 
in  connection  with  both  cases. 

Now  if  a  man  wants  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate, I  personally  do  not  see  that  he  is  at 
all  prejudiced  if  he  were  asked  to  sign  a 
confidential  statement  which  could  not 
prejudice  him  in  any  way  with  the  Ethics 
Committee  to  which  an  incumbent  Sen- 
ator has  already  submitted  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 


ator to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  a  valid 
requirement,  and  I  think  I  would  vote 
for  it.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  all  legislative  powers 
of  the  Government  rest  in  the  Congress. 
The  Congress — not  the  Senate  or  the 
House — but  in  both.  That  goes  to  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  United 
Stntes. 

What  i.s  proposed  as  an  amendment 
would  not  be  pa.ssing  on  iv.les  here  for 
our  conduct  and  operation  r.s  Senators. 
We  would  be  reaching  out  to  get  the  fel- 
low who  may  run  against  us  and  say  to 
him.  "We  have  no  authority  to  pass  a  law 
to  affect  you.  but  we  will  bring  you  in 
and  put  you  under  our  rules  even  before 
you  are  ever  elected." 

We  cannot  do  that.  We  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  that,  except  through  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do,  and  have  presumed  to  pass  upon 
men  who  apply  to  be  accepted  as  a  Mem- 
ber. We  did  that  with  John  Butler.  I  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  would  not 
have  voted  to  deny  that  man  his  seat 
based  on  what  I  knew  about  the  circum- 
stances. But  we  did  vote  to  say,  "All 
right,  this  man  will  take  lais  seat,  subject 
to  challenge,  because  there  is  some  ques- 
tion about  the  manner  ift  which  he  was 
elected."  That  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  any  law.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  charges  and  allegations  were 
made  during  the  campaign  which  were 
considered  to  be  questionable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Once  a  man  is  elected 
and  presents  himself  here,  we  can  tuni 
him  down  for  any  reason  that  we  see  fit. 
In  that  case,  we  are  i^assing  on  a  Senator 
elected,  and  we  have  jurisdiction,  but  if 
wc  trj-  to  tie  up  a  private  citizen,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  impose  these  rules  upon 
loim,  we  have  no  right  to  do  .so.  We  can- 
not reach  that  far  through  this  method. 
It  has  great  popular  appeal.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sense  of  justice  about  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  i:;  any  doubt  that  it  would 
make  the  Senate  look  a  little  silly  to  have 
this  thing  challenged  and  kicked  out.  The 
only  reason  we  could  give  for  doing  it 
would  be,  "Well,  we  have  to  live  by  the 
rules,  so  wc  want  everj'one  else  to  live  by 
them,  too."  That  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  I 
have  allotted  myself — but  not  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  go  slow,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances, even  though  I  regret  ver>'  much 
that  there  is  slight  attendance  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment  to  listen  to  this 
important  matter,  and  I  have  no  way  to 
get  Senators  in  here.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
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nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  LMr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE],  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  LoncI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  'yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  'nay." 
On  th»  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  'yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  nay." 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announced  thai  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senators  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     IMr. 

[Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

California    [Mr.    Murphy]    would    vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  'nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 18 


1  No.  70  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 45 

AUott 

Hill 

Morse 

Anderson 

HollinKS 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brewster 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Case 

Matiiiuson 

Symington 

Clark 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tydings 

Domlnick 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NAYS— 37 

Young.  Ohio 

Aikcn 

EUender 

Monroney 

Baker 

Pong 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Pulbright 

Pearson  • 

Bennett 

Gore 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Orlffln 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Harris 

Smith 

Carlson 

Hart 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Ra.stland 

Metcall 

Church  Kuchel  Mos8 

Ervin  Lausche  Murphy 

Hatfield  Long.  Mo.  Pastore 

Holland  McCarthy  Percy 

Inouye  Mclntyre  Russell 

Kennedy.  N  Y.  Morton  Smathers 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment,  as 
modified,    was   agreed  .  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    638 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  638,  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ander- 
son I  proposes  an  amendment,  identified 
as  No.  638.  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  13,  insert  the  following 
sentence  immediately  alter  the  period:  'This 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any  assistant 
to  a  Senator  who  has  been  designated  by 
that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the  functions 
described  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph if  such  designation  has  been  made  in 
writing  and  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
cided to  offer  this  amendment  when  we 
were  having  a  discussion  the  other  day 
about  the  right  to  have  people  have 
information.  The  statement  was  made 
that  if  a  staff  member  was  handling  a 
Senator's  contributions,  he  could  be 
taken  off  the  payroll  forthwith. 

That  shocked  me  a  little  bit.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton] 
was  also  somewhat  surprised.  I  believe. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  Senators  asked  to  remain  quiet? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  remain  quiet.  Attaches  will  remain 
quiet.  Persons  in  the  galleries  are  ad- 
vised that  they  are  here  as  guests  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  I  have  stated,  it 
was  suggested  that  a  man  could  be  sum- 
marily taken  off  the  payroll.  I  am  not 
worried  about  that  from  the  standpoint^ 
of  my  -situation.  My  administrative  as-* 
sistant  has  been  on  the  payroll  2C  years, 
and  ha,s  considerable  seniority.  But   to 
provide   that   such   employees  be   taken 
off   the   payroll   completely   during    the 
campaign.  I  think,  would  be  a  very  bad 
move.  'We  have  asked  several  Senators 
and  staff  members  for  their  judgment, 
and   they  concur   in  the  belief   that  it 
would  be  very  unwise.  If  a  man  is  de- 
serving, he  should  remain  on  the  payroll. 
In  many  cases,  no  one  is  better  quali- 
fied,  as   has  been  suggested,   to   know, 
under  the  mles  and  regulations,  whether 
offers  of  assistance  are  valid  and  bona 
fide,  and  should  be  accepted. 

For  example,  during  one  of  my  election 
campaigns,   one   day,   I   was   told   by   a 
member  of  my  staff  that  a  man  wanted 
to  give  me  S5.000. 
I  said: 


Who  in  the  world  could  that  be?  I  don't 
know  who  he  would  be. 

It  turned  out  to  be  Billie  Sol  Estes. 
Of  course.  I  did  not  know  him.  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  I  did  not  accept 
the  contribution  he  offered. 

Our  administrative  assistants  know 
who  these  people  are,  whether  they  are 
lobbyists  or  not,  and  whether  one  could 
accept  their  gifts  appropriately  or  not.  I 
think  there  should  be  one  person  in  a 
Senator's  office  at  all  times  who  can  be 
entrusted  with  that  responsibility. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  point.  I  sim- 
ply believe  that  such  an  administrative 
assistant  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  payroll.  It  is  purely  a  question  of 
somebody  in  the  office  knowing  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  do.  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
who  have  administrative  assistants  would 
wish  to  protect  them;  and  they  can  pro- 
tect them  in  this  way.  If  the  interests 
of  the  administrative  assistants  are  not 
protected,  and  they  should  be  even  tem- 
porarily removed  from  the  Senate  pay- 
roll several  things  expire,  including  their 
life  insurance  benefits,  and  their  health 
benefits. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  an  agreement  as  to  time  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  Sen- 
ator, and  involves  a  far-reaching  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  who  are  present. 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  about  which  every 
Senator  ought  to  be  fully  informed. 

There  is  another  amendment  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  had  numerous  dis- 
cussions with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  members  of  his 
staff.  We  both  seek  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  think  his  language  does  it  more  clearly 
and  neatly  than  mine;  so  I  shall  not  offer 
my  amendment  in  the  event  his  is  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted  to  elicit. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  also  men- 
tioned this  subject  matter.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment, but  let  us  find  out  where  we  are 
and  see  just  what  is  involved.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Maine  familiar  with  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  am;  and  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  interested  in  the 
problem  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Senate  Campaign  Committee,  as  I  am 
Interested  in  it  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man on  our  side.  Senator  Anderson  has 
been  interested  in  the  problem,  and 
Senator  Mundt. 

On  the  staff  level,  I  think  all  four 
of  us  have  reached  agreement  that  the 
Anderson   amendment   is   a   reasonable 
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approach  to  the  problem,  and  we  would 
like  to  discuss  the  issue  around  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  debate,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  an  amend- 
ment on  this  subject  matter.  He  is  de- 
tained from  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
but  I  have  here  a  memorandum  from  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  saying  that  he 
would  not  insist  on  offering  his  amend- 
ment, because  its  subject  matter  is  cov- 
ered by  others  dealing  with  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  junior  colleague 
[Mr.  Montoya]  is  now  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  sure  that  any  person  in 
our  State  could  ask  us.  if  there  were  any 
questions  at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of 
any  person  in  our  State  donating  money. 
Senator  Montoya  or  I  would  know,  since 
ours  is  a  relatively  small  State;  but  I  do 
not  agree  in  principle  with  a  person  who 
has  been  an  employee  of  the  Senate  for, 
say,  20  years,  facing  the  prospect  of 
suddenly  being  cut  off. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  this  is  a  far-reaching  amendment, 
and  its  adoption  would  be  a  major  ex- 
ception to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  a  major  point, 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  background 
of  that  part  of  our  resolution  that  touches 
upon  this  subject,  and  state  the  reasons 
why  it  was  written  as  it  was.  and  what 
we  had  in  mind. 

I  do  not  like  to  call  names,  but  this 
rule  XLin.  beginning  at  the  top  of  page 
5,  was  prompted  in  the  beginning  by, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  it  goes  back  to, 
the  Baker  case,  which  has  been  before 
this  body  a  long  time,  as  Senators  know. 
We  started  off,  as  I  say,  with  the  idea 
of  limiting  political  fund  activity  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  I  have  named,  as 
all  of  us  recall,  was  an  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  rule  would  take  all  officers  of 
the  Senate  out  of  the  area  of  political 
activity  so  far  as  money  was  concerned. 
In  that  sense  it  is  a  money  amendment. 
It  deals  with  their  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  and  the  prohibition 
is  strong.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten covers  the  field  fully  so  far  as  cam- 
paign expenses  are  concerned. 

As  used  here,  campaign  means  cam- 
paign for  reelection  and  the  question  of 
when  it  starts  varies  with  the  State  law 
primarily  for  nominations,  and  that  va- 
ries from  a  few  weeks  to  2  or  3  months. 
However,  the  State  law  is  what  controls. 
In  some  places  whenever  a  person  an- 
nounces, his  campaign  is  supposed  to 
start  in  that  State  legally  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  that  State's  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

All  we  can  do  is  call  it  a  campaign,  and 
the  State  law  will  settle  it,  and  the  Fed- 
eral law  will  help  to  settle  it,  although  it 
applies  only  under  general  elections.  That 
prohibition  is  absolute. 

I  come  now  into  another  category.  I 
have  seen  members  of  the  staff  and  of 
Senate  committees  out  campaigning  and 


soliciting  funds  many  times.  And  all  of  us 
have. 

We  therefore  put  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion on  that,  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  does  not  touch  those  first  two 
parts. 

In  an  effort  during  the  campaign  to 
take  the  money  raising  away  from  the 
Senate  committees  and  from  the  feder- 
ally paid  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
from  the  Senate,  we  decided  to  let  the 
ban  apply  to  all  members  of  Senators' 
staffs  for  that  limited  period  only.  We 
did  not  require  anything  about  anybody 
going  off  the  payroll.  That  suggestion 
came  from  someone  else.  We  did  not 
touch  that. 

We  said  that  if  an  employee  is  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  he  will  not  be 
ix;rmitted  to  solicit,  receive,  be  the  cus- 
todian of,  or  distribute  any  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation or  the  election.  So,  that  reached 
into  the  point  of  loosening  it  up  enough 
to  make  someone  eligible  to  receive  those 
funds  for  transmittal  only.  And  that  is 
why  we  put  this  little  exception  in  here. 
This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  an 
assistant  to  a  Senator  if  the  assistant 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  receives 
the  funds  solely  to  transmit  them  cither 
to  the  candidate  or  to  the  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee.  In  other  words,  he 
can  pass  them  on  to  the  Senator  or  di- 
rectly to  the  political  committee,  and 
when  it  goes  to  the  political  committee, 
it  is  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
That  is  protected  by  law  there.  Of  course, 
we  were  not  suggesting  any  skulduggery 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  but  our  purpose 
after  weighing  all  of  this  was  to  prohibit 
it  at  those  levels  for  campaign  purposes 
only. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI 
just  left  the  Chamber.  I  think  he  must 
have  at  least  35  or  40  members  on  his 
staff.  The  law  provides  what  he  shall  do. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  probably 
has  somebody  on  his  staff  to  check  care- 
fully on  these  matters  so  that  he  knows 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  administrative 
assistant  generally  knows. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  say  that  in  my 
own  campaign  I  would  like  to  have  my 
administrative  assistant  see  that  we  are 
complying  with  the  law.  We  have  had 
various  suggestions  al>out  this. 

I  can  recall  when  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen],  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
and  I  and  one  or  two  others  went  down 
to  talk  about  the  case  that  occurred  in 
the  Senate  about  5  years  ago  involving  a 
Senate  employee. 

I  said,  that  we  had  better  punish  him 
severely  because  he  was  doing  wrong.  I 
think  that  we  should  watch  who  the  peo- 
ple are  who  are  collecting  funds  and  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
realize  that  this  is  a  severe  rule  that  has 
drastic  application  for  the  time  being 
and  that  it  applies  during  the  campaign. 
However,  that  is  the  only  way  for  the 


Senate  to  have  absolute  control  of  that 
situation. 

I  am  not  saying  that  someone  other 
than  the  candidate  could  not  do  a  better 
job  in  the  SUte  or  that  the  candidate 
could  do  a  better  job  than  the  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Perhaps  the  candidate 
would  not  do  quite  as  good  a  job,  the  way 
I  see  it. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  good 
move  for  a  Senator  who  is  a  candidate 
to  let  that  duty  and  responsibility  fall 
upon  other  than  his  staff  members  and 
let  someone  else  take  care  of  campaign 
funds  and  not  use  people  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  purposes. 
I  may  be  limited  in  my  ideas  about 
those  things,  but  that  is  the  way  I  see  it. 
And  I  think  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  seen  it  that  way. 

I  know  that  in  some  cases  perhaps  an 
administrative  assistant  will  do  a  better 
job  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
situation.  He  knows  the  people  and  the 
situation  very  well.  Tliere  is  nothing 
wrong  with  his  doing  that  as  far  as  he 
or  the  Senator  is  concerned.  However. 
the  administrative  assistant  is  a  Federal 
employee  and  is  acting  in  that  capacity 
while  he  is  on  the  Federal  payroll.  We 
beheve  that  it  is  better  to  get  such  duties 
away  from  these  people  in  such  circum- 
stsncGS 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  some 
hardship  cases.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
anyone  take  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  know 
that  among  others  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  have  talked  to  me.  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  that  we  should  discuss.  This 
is  not  a  football  game  or  a  skirmish  or  a 
case  of  .someone  trj-ing  to  make  a  score. 
We  need  cotmsel  on  this  matter  from 
everybody  at  this  point,  and  I  will  listen 
with  interest  to  the  debate. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
that  if  this  provision  is  to  be  the  law,  it 
ought  to  be  limited  to  every  employee, 
and  not  just  staff  members.  It  should 
include  everybody. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Anderson  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  If  we  read  carefully  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  this  is  what  it  says: 
No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  Senate  may  receive.  .  .  . 


That  is  where  the  first  comma  comes 
in. 

If  no  officer  or  employee  whose  salary 
is  paid  by  the  Senate  may  receive  funds, 
what  do  I  do  about  the  office  in  Chicago? 
I  have  a  staff  there,  and  I  have  an  office 
in  Centralia,  111..  dowTistate. 

If  a  person  comes  into  the  office  and 
says.  "I  want  to  contribute  a  SIO  bill  to 
your  boss'  campaign."  what  do  we  do? 
He  is  not  my  assistant.  He  is  a  clerk.  He 
has  the  status  of  a  clerk  under  legislative 
appropriations.  However,  he  cannot  re- 
ceive it  because  there  is  only  a  single  ex- 
ception here.  That  provides: 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  an  as- 
sistant to  a  Senator  if  the  assistant,  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  Senator,  receives 
the  funds  solely  to  transmit  them  .  .  . 

He  is  not  my  assistant.  But  what  would 
I  think  if  a  person  of  good  will  comes  in 
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and  lays  $10  or  $20  on  the  desk  and  he 
says.  "This  is  for  your  boss,  and  here's 
my  name  and  address,  and  you  can  re- 
port it"? 

But  under  the  committee  resolution,  he 
cannot  do  it.  Now  look  at  the  fix  you  are 
in. 

It  goes  further  and  says  he  cannot 
solicit.  None  of  them  can.  Well,  a  friend 
goes  along  the  street  and  runs  into  one 
of  my  clerks.  He  says,  "How's  the  boss 
getting  along?" 
"He's  doing  pretty  well." 
"Does  he  need  any  money  for  his  cam- 
paign?" 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  time  when 
there's  a  substitute  for  money  in  a  poli- 
tical campaign?" 

"Well,  I  gather  from  that  that  maybe 
he  could  use  a  little.  So  here's  a  hundred 
for  him." 

Well.  It  may  not  be  a  solicitation,  but 
It  would  make  an  awfully  fine  point  if 
he  were  hauled  before  a  judge.  So  he 
cannot  do  it. 

He  c&hnot  be  the  custodian  of  any 
funds.  How  long  do  you  have  to  have 
them  In  your  hand  to  make  you  a  custo- 
dian? Overnight?  Well,  people  will  come 
in  and  leave  a  little  money  for  my  cam- 
paign. I  do  not  want  to  take  it  home,  and 
I  do  not  want  It  on  my  person;  and  if  it 
is  a  check,  I  do  not  want  to  endorse  it. 
And  I  leave  it  with  my  force.  They  have 
been  with  me  almost  from  the  day  I 
started  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
a  third  of  a  century  ago — and  they  are 
as  honest  as  gold.  I  will  put  this  much 
of  my  arm  or  more  in  the  fire  for  any  one 
of  them  any  time. 

But  a  little  contribution  comes  in  over 
Thursday  night,  and  we  are  going  to 
take  a  recess  until  Monday  morning. 
Well,  is  he  or  she  a  custodian  of  those 
funds?  Certainly  is.  And.  of  course,  that 
makes  this  a  legal  violation. 

And  they  cannot  distribute  any  of  the 
funds.  I  do  not  quarrel  too  much  with  the 
distribution,  because  they  never  do,  any- 
way, unless  I  order  them  to. 

It  says  'any  funds."  One  dollar.  Any 
funds.  Cannot  receive,  cannot  solicit, 
cannot  be  a  custodian.  They  will  be  im- 
mobilized out  there  in  that  big  city  on 
the  lake.  I  have  to  depend  on  them.  They 
are  my  eyes  and  ears.  In  a  State  with 
nearly  11  million  people,  what  do  you 
do? 

What  do  you  do  in  Washington,  and 
in  any  other  ofBce  you  have  to  maintain, 
particularly  when  you  have  a  large  staff? 
And  you  have  to  have  a  large  staff  to 
look  after  that  many  people. 

So  all  these  things  cannot  be  done. 
You  have  your  hands  tied.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  instructions  I  would  give 
them. 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  an 
assistant  to  a  Senator  if  the  assistant, 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  Sena- 
tor, receives  the  funds  solely  to  transmit. 
Three  people  out  there  in  that  office, 
and  the  man  who  nms  the  office  is  out. 
He  may  be  gone  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Who  knows?  Somebody  comes  in  and 
gives  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  a  cam- 
paign contribution.  He  does  not  like  to 
be  riding  up  that  elevator  to  the  17th 
floor  of  a  new  building  in  the  Chicago 
Loop  when  he  has  an  envelope  In  his 


pocket  with  a  check  and  his  name  and 
he  wants  to  lay  It  down. 
•This  is  for  the  Senator." 
Shall  I  tell  her.  "You  can't  take  It," 
and  ten  her  to  tell  him  to  come  back? 
What  kind  of  business  is  it?  The  real 
problem  here  is  whether  or  not  you  hire 
people  whom  you  can  trust  in  the  first 
instance.  And  if  you  cannot  trust  them, 
you  ought  to  get  rid  of  them.  That  is  the 
easy  answer  to  that  soi-t  of  thing.  And  so 
here  only  one  man  could  be  designated. 
If  that  amendment  had  not  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  would  have  offered  it.  because 
I  have  it  here  in  the  pile.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  weakness,  we  saw  this. 

Now.  it  is  said,  of  course,  that  they 
receive  their  pay  out  of  Federal  funds. 
Suie,  they  do.  And  so  do  all  the  people  on 
the  executive  payroll.  Do  you  think  they 
are  quite  so  reticent  about  it  when  it 
comes  to  working  for  their  party?  Cer- 
tainly not.  And  while  these  people  are 
on  the  payroll,  they  are  my  people,  and 
I  like  to  have  them  help  me.  But  do  I 
say,  -Now,  look,  all  go  home,  like  good 
boys  and  girls,  until  the  campaign  is  over, 
win,  lose,  or  draw"?  Do  I  say,  "The  rules 
now  say,  according  to  the  Senate,  that 
for  practical  purposes  I  cannot  be 
helped"? 

If  you  are  soing  to  do  this,  then  why 
not  go  a  step  further  and  not  let  a  single 
campaign  letter  go  out  of  your  office? 
And  I  do  not  mean  on  campaign  station- 
er>',  anyway.  People  write  you  and  say, 
"Just  lieard  you  are  going  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection." 

When  you  answer  them,  you  are  an- 
swering in  a  political  vein.  And  if  you  say 
one  kind  word  about  yourself  or  happen 
to  insert  a  little  dodger  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  makes  you  look 
as  if  you  are  worthy  of  the  gift  of  the  bust 
of  Socrates,  which  I  got  the  other  night 
downtown,  v.-hy.  that  is  campaigning, 
and  that  puts  a  political  stamp  on  it.  And 
there  your  hands  are  tied.  Are  we  coming 
to  that?  It  would  be  an  amazing  business. 

No,  I  think  the  American  people  ap- 
preciate that  in  this  poUtical  spectrum 
there  has  to  be  a  little  fiexibility,  and 
there  can  be,  without  corrupting  the 
American  system. 

It  is  a  question  of  keeping  fraud  out 
of  it,  and  good  people  will  not  be  tainted 
by  fraud,  and  that  is  where  it  starts. 
But  do  not  handcuff  a  man  who  has 
served  honorably  and  wants  to  present 
himself  again  to  the  electorate  for  their 
franchise,  if  they  are  willing.  Do  not  tie 
his  hands  and  prevent  him  from  having 
the  benefit  and  the  use  of  the  people  who 
know  him  best,  who  have  lived  with  him 
and  have  seen  him  in  his  hours  of  agony 
and  triumph,  and  his  hours  of  weakness 
and  glory,  and  his  hours  when  he  showed 
feet  of  clay  and  showed  a  temper.  They 
know  him,  and  they  know  what  makes 
him  tick.  And  if  they  do  not  know,  no- 
body knows. 

For  me,  whatever  I  have  done  or  said 
Is  an  open  book  to  my  staff.  ,1  have  per- 
fect and  implicit  confidence  in  them.  But 
this  resolution  would  tie  my  hands,  and 
it  would  tie  the  hands  of  others. 

So  the  Anderson  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  even  though  these  people 
are  paid  out  of  public  fimds,  because 


those  funds  were  made  possible  by  our 
own  vote,  when  we  voted  legislative 
appropriations.  And  if  we  did  not  want 
to  do  It,  that  is  when  we  should  have 
started,  not  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) ,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  handling  this  problem,  but 
I  wonder  if  Senator  Anderson  really 
means  to  do  what  his  amendment 
proposes. 

May  I  read  it? 

ThlB  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any — 

I  underline  "any" — 
assistant  to  a  Senator  who  has  been  desig- 
nated by  that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  described  In  the  flrst  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  if  such  designation  has  been 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

As  a  Senator,  I  have  12  or  13  persons 
on  my  staff.  As  I  read  the  language,  I 
can  designate  any  of  them,  which  means 
all  of  them.  I  can  send  the  name  of  every 
member  of  my  staff  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  any  one  of  them 
can  perform  any  function  with  respect 
to  fundraising.  So  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  might  just  as  well  have  pro- 
posed to  strike  rule  XLin,  because  the 
language  of  his  amendment  opens  the 
door  so  completely  that  any  attempt  to 
restrict  or  control  the  fundraising  ac- 
tivities of  members  of  a  Senator's  staff 
would  be  eliminated. 

Now  I  had  better  back  up,  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  does  not  lift  the  prohibition  on 
employees  of  the  Senate  or  employees  of 
Senate  committees.  So  what  I  have  said 
is  not  completely  accurate;  but  it  is  ac- 
curate, I  think,  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Senator's  staff.  I  think  I  could 
qualify  a  stenographer  on  my  staff  as 
"any  assistant,"  because  the  word  "as- 
sistant" is  not  capitalized;  it  does  not 
refer  specifically  to  a  particular  person. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were 
adopted,  would  be  to  say  that  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  use  by  a  Senator  of  any 
member  of  his  staff  for  any  facet  of 
fundraising. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
all  Senators  who  participated  in  drafting 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
'has   properly,   I   think,   interpreted   its 
legal  effect,  but  the  intent  is  to  impose 
responsibility  upon  individual  Senators 
to  exercise  restraint.  There  was  some 
discussion  about  setting  a  limit  of  num- 
bers, but  such  a  limit  would  vary,  ob- 
viously, as  between  a  State  like  mine 
and  a  State  like  New  York  or  Illinois  or 
California. 

It  was  our  judgment  that  Senators  arc 
fully  capable  of  exercising  restraint  and 
being  responsible,  and  if  they  tend  to  be 
less  restrained  than  we  think  they  should 
be,  the  fact  that  they  must  designate 
the  staff  people  and  file  their  names  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
inhibit  any  Senator  from  filing  a  list  of 
his  entire  staff  which  is  open  to  the  press 
and  the  public  view. 
I  think  there  will  be  the  pressures  of 
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public  disclosure,  which  is  the  principal 
use  by  the  conunittee  in  respect  to  the 
Senator's  personal  finances.  Perhaps  the 
public  disclosure  would  operate  in  an  in- 
hibiting way  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem as  with  respect  to  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal finances.  That  is  the  theory  be- 
hind the  amendment. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  validity  of 
this  argument  being  debated,  but  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the 
amendment  to  open  the  door  to  un- 
limited registration  of  staff  people  to  this 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  imtil  we  have  order  in 
the  galleries. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  he  used  the  word  in  the  legal  sense; 
and  that  this  is  possible  under  the 
amendment?  It  might  not  be  good  pub- 
he  relations,  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree,  but  I  wanted  the 
Senator  to  understand  our  theory.  The 
Senator  explained  the  inhibiting  prin- 
ciple with  respect  to  disclosure  of  per- 
sonal finances;  we  think  the  same  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  in  this  manner. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  When  this  instnmient. 
which  it  is  proposed  would  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  is  filed,  is  it 
going  to  be  kept  on  file  there  for  some 
great  time,  and  is  it  going  to  be  pubUcly 
disclosed?  What  would  the  Senator  have 
in  mind?  ,      , .  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  think  It  should  be 
pubUcly  disclosed  and  available  to  pubUc 
view  at  any  time  and  at  the  request  of 
anybody. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  close  this  question 
out,  it  could  well  provide  that  it  would  be 
a  public  record. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
amend  his  amendment  to  that  effect?  It 
is  a  matter  that  might  need  clarification. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  made  my  point. 
In  light  of  the  Bobby  Baker  situation  the 
committee  has  been  struggling  with  this 
problem  of  how  to  put  some  restriction 
on  the  financial  activity  of  employees  of 
the  Senate,  the  committees,  and  the 
staffs.  Now  we  have  an  amendment 
which  would  wipe  away  all  restrictions 
legally  upon  any  employee  or  a  Senator's 
staff  simply  by  taking  the  list  down  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

If  this  is  what  the  Senate  wishes  to  do, 
that  is  fine;  but  there  would  be  removed 
any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
to  make  any  criticism  of  any  activity  by 
any  employee  of  a  Senator  because  this 
proposal  would  give  him  a  right  to  pro- 
vide a  blanket  authorization  to  every 
#    member  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  actually 
there  is  no  such  safeguard  in  existence 
today  as  far  as  filing  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  list  of  who  is  authorized 
to  solicit  and  receive  and  be  custodian. 
There  is  no  such  provision  today,  and  if 


a  person  in  my  employ  went  around  to 
solicit,  the  person  he  solicits  could  call 
up  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  say, 
"Is  he  authorized  to  do  so?"  There  is  no 
such  safeguard  at  all  today.  That  is  the 
reason  for  requiring  it  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  additional 
point  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  would  be  so  careless  as 
to  willy-nilly  designate  everybody  under 
the  sun  to  be  the  custodian  and  solicitor 
of  campaign  funds.  After  all,  it  is  fraught 
with  importance.  There  is  an  element  of 
surety  involved.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  made  that  point  the  other  day 
and  he  probably  will  make  it  again  to- 
morrow before  we  finish. 

Therefore,  in  this  relationship,  you 
have  a  responsibility  for  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  who  would  forsake  that 
responsibility  and  handle  it  carelessly  by 
appointing  everybody  on  his  staff. 

All  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  think  all 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
in  mind,  would  be  people  high  up  in  the 
office  echelon  in  a  Senator's  employ  con- 
veniently located  so  that  they  can  serve 
him.  That  would  not  mean  anybody  and 
everybody  because  if  it  did  I  would  have 
to  be  designating  a  lot  of  people  I  would 
not  think  of  designating. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  made  my  point. 
I  think  the  amendment  is  very  care- 
lessly drawn.  The  matter  started  out  yes- 
terday, I  understand,  trying  to  hft  it  so 
that  the  Senator  could  designate  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Now  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  he  could  des- 
ignate anybody. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  are  all  in- 
struments filed  In  writing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  available  for  pubUc 
inspection  or  does  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  have  the  right  to  decide  which 
instruments  will  be  revealed  to  the  pub- 
lic and  which  instniments  will  be  con- 
cealed from  the  pubUc?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  that 
that  is  not  a  proper  pariiamentary  in- 
quiry. The  Chair  does  not  make  that  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  always 
has  been  my  assiunption  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  did  not  wear  two  hats, 
one  being  the  censor  of  Senate  docu- 
ments. I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  you  filed  an  instrument  in  writing  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  it  was  avail- 
able to  all  Senators  and  to  the  pubUc. 
However,  if  there  is  doubt  and  if  we 
cannot  get  a  ruling  by  the  Chair — and  I 
am  sure  that  everybody  interested  in  this 
amendment  has  that  in  mind— let  us  put 
in  the  language: 

And  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  not  continue  the  infamous  prac- 
tice of  censoring  documents  and  keeping 
them  from  the  public — 


If  that  is  what  he  has  been  doing.  I 
do  not  say  he  has.  In  fact,  I  am  confident 
he  has  not.  Or  perhaps  we  shcmld  put  in 
more  pleasant  and  parUamentary  lan- 
gxiage.  Therefore  I  suggest  we  change 
the  amendment  so  as  to  provide: 


Filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spKjnse  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
staff  member  is  working  on  language  to 
accomplish  what  the  Senator  suggested. 
I  think  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  amendment  would  be  agreeable 
to  its  adoption  when  completed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  1  do  not  think  we  should 
leave  danghng  whether  we  have  cen- 
sorship in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  If  we  do.  perhaps  we  should 
amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
assumed  such  reports  were  not  alone  for 
his  personal  inspection.  CerUinly  if  that 
is  so,  we  can  correct  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  go  to  the 
utterly  unrealistic  argument  of  my 
friend  from  Utah. 

When  he  says  that  a  Senator  under 
the  Anderson  amendment  ccm  file  a  list 
of  all  his  staff  members  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  make  them  all 
individual   treasurers   of   his   campaign 
activities,  he  underestimates  a  little  bit 
the   intelligence   of   the   voters   of   the 
country.  I  know  that  he  underestimates 
the  intelligence  of  the  voters  of  South 
Dakota.  And  I  believe. he  does  also  of 
Utah.  This  being  a  pubUc  document,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  Senator,  of  any 
partv,  in  any  election  going  before  the 
people   and  saying.   "The  following    17 
people  from  my  office  are  available  to 
solicit  funds  and  receive  campaign  funds 
and    make    disbursements."    It    is    one 
thing  if  we  have  to  nursemaid  ourselves, 
but  let  us  not  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  voters.  So,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
realistic  to  assume  that  this  particular 
feature  is  going  to  result  in  the  whole- 
sale use  of  senatorial  assistants  as  fund 
raisers  or  campaign  fiscal  officers.  We 
have  never  had  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  never  had  more  than  a  single 
member   of    my   staff   involved   in   the 
handling  of  campaign  funds  even  with- 
out a  law.  I  recognize  that  I  come  from 
a  small  State.  I  do  not  think  they  need 
very  many  however  in  large  States  like 
Illinois.  New  York,  or  California.  This 
shows  however  we  should  try  to  write 
laws  for  all  our  needs,  not  just  for  the 
small  States.  One  staff  member  has  been 
enough  for  me;   it  might  well  require 
more  in  larger  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Regarding  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Senators  point,  our  best 
information  is  that  the  amendment 
would  authorize  about  1.700  additional 
people,  making  that  many  staff  members 
eligible. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  means  there  would 
have  to  be  100  "simpletons '  serving  in 
the  Senate,  which  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  that  as  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
people. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  I  make  my  own 
fairly  accurate  characterization  of  the 
kind  of  Senator  who  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  put  that  many  people  on  his 
payroll  as  financial  secretaries. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  had  1.700  peo- 
ple qualified,  we  could  take  the  entire 
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list  of  employees  In  the  Senate,  and  if 
anyone  wants  to  amend  the  rules  so  that 
they  would  be  available  to  cx>Ilect  fvmds, 
I  believe  that  would  be  impossible.  We 
tried  to  cut  it  down  to  one  person.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  should 
not  tell  people  how  it  should  go  in  large 
States  like  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Cali- 
fornia, who  have  different  problems 
than  I  do  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  probably  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. One  person  can  do  what  he  wants 
to.  But  when  there  are  two  or  three  in  an 
office,  and  hxmdreds  of  volxmteers,  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  responsible  for  the 
accounts.  The  Senator  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  accounts. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
would  be  interested  in  putting  on  that 
number  of  people.  Going  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  thing.  I  look  with  favor  on 
much  of  what  the  committee  has  done. 
I  think  they  have  been  a  bit  unrealistic 
on  some  points,  as  I  said  yesterday,  and 
will  say  so  again,  when  they  bring  in 
the  Caiinbn  amendment,  that  suggests 
that  we  pass  a  law  on  what  the  proper 
ethics  should  be  for  a  public  official  and 
make  it  applicable  all  over  town,  all  over 
the  country  to  all  Federal  personnel  at 
the  decision  or  policymaking  level.  That 
would  make  sense.  That  would  be  com- 
prehensive. That  would  be  an  effective 
remedy.  It  would  have  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile  because  it  would  be  Federal  law 
instead  of  the  pious  expressions  of  a  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  disturbed  when  my  friends  on 
the  committee  making  such  unrealistic 
arguments  that  if  we  do  pass  the  amend- 
ment, they  will  have  1,700.  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairmen  and  some 
Senators  will  put  on  their  list  of  cam- 
paign associates  simply  because  it  is 
legal  to  do  so.  It  is  legal  now.  I  would 
like  to  have  any  Senator  name  a  single 
office  in  the  Senate  which  has  its  whole 
staff  out  working  on  the  solicitation  of 
campaign  funds.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to 
do  so  now — but  happily  Senators  are  not 
devoid  of  all  aspects  cf  good  judgment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yipld  at  that  point,  I  was  trying  to  give 
him  information  as  to  the  number  that 
would  be  eligible.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1,700  staff  members  on  Senators' 
staffs 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  disputing  the 
number. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  concerned  about  that  figure. 
That  is  excluding  the  members  of  sub- 
committees and  committees.  I  raise  that 
point,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  get  involved  with  that  many 
people,  fine  as  they  may  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  want  to  get  now  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  the  committee  is  get- 
ting itself  into  the  position  of  having 
some  pride  of  authorship  in  having 
written  the  final  word  on  the  subject, 
which  I  think  is  wrong  for  any  committee 
to  do  on  any  subject  before  the  Senate. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi's saying,  "let  us  discuss  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  problemis 
are  in  all  the  offices,  so  let  us  work 
together." 

The  Bobby  Baker  thing  keeps  cree- 
ping up.  Tbat  is  the  reason  everyone  fav- 


oring this  particular  rule  gives  for  writing 
it.  Unfortunately,  the  Bobby  Baker  thing 
could  have  occurred  if  this  rule  had  been 
written  into  the  law,  because  Bobby 
Baker's  great  derelictions  were  not,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that 
he  was  soliciting  campaign  funds  for  the 
election  of  his  boss,  his  employer,  or  his 
employers — I  am  not  mentioning  any 
names,  or  anyone  for  whom  he  worked — 
but,  as  I  said,  his  crime  was  that  Bobby 
Baker  was  around  collecting  money  for 
himself.  He  accumulated  that  $2  million 
fortune  for  himself.  This  proposed  rule 
would  not  have  stopped  him  with  or 
without  the  Anderson  amendment. 

There  is  not  a  single  word,  or  a  para- 
graph, that  would  stop  him  from  doing 
what  he  did. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  must  not  give 
this  country  a  false  sense  of  security, 
telling  the  people  we  are  doing  some- 
thing when  we  are  not,  as  we  do  when 
we  indicate  that  we  are  correcting  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
public  ethics  by  passing  a  resolution 
dealing  with  Senators  only.  As  long  as 
this  legislation  stays  on  realistic  grounds, 
dealing  with  problems  of  self-discipline 
among  ourselves,  I  can  support  it.  I  hope 
to  support  this  legislation  on  its  final 
passage.  But  Senators  should  carefully 
read  that  paragraph — I  should  like  to 
be  advised,  and  have  the  country  advised, 
too,  as  to  where  there  is  anything  in 
lines  4  to  13 — that  is  the  whole  para- 
graph— that  would  have  stopped  Bobby 
Baker  from  building  the  Carousel,  ac- 
cumulating his  real  estate  property,  or 
making  the  $2  million. 

Still  that  is  the  problem.  If  this  is  a 
bill  to  stop  new  Bobby  Bakers  from 
cropping  up,  the  committee  missed  its 
target.  It  labored  and  worked  on  that 
tough  assignment  and,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forth  a  mountain,  brought  forth  a 
mouse. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  Baker  offenses 
in  any  way  in  the  paragraph  before  us. 
Maybe  we  cannot  deal  with  it.  I  think  we 
should  try  our  best  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  say  that  we  are  correcting  the 
problem  of  Bobby  Baker  by  insisting  that 
Senators  serve  as  their  own  fiscal  officers 
in  a  campaign.  I  think  there  is  something 
pretty  bad  about  compelling  that,  be- 
cause we  could  develop  a  low-grade  pub- 
lic morality  if  we  compel  every  one  of  us 
to  accept  money,  write  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  then  write  letters  of  appreciation 
for  the  money,  and  then  write  letters 
soliciting  the  money,  involving  us  deeply 
in  fiscal  affairs. 

I  did  that  in  my  first  three  campaigns. 
I  was  not  sophisticated  enough  to  know 
that  one  is  supposed  to  have  a  finance 
committee,  that  other  people  would 
solicit  his  funds  and  contribute  to  a  cam- 
paign. I  financed  the  first  two  myself, 
along  with  a  few  of  my  real  close  and 
intimate  friends.  I  lost  the  first  one  and 
won  the  second.  When  I  got  down  to 
Washington,  I  said  to  myself,  "This  is 
going  to  be  a  good  assignment.  "But  I 
was  surprised  when  I  talked  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  man  and  told 
him  I  did  not  have  much  of  an  Income 
tax  to  pay  because  of  the  costs  involved 
in  getting  elected  to  Washington. 

He  said,  "I  am  sorry.  Congressman" — 
I  was  there  in  the  House — "you  cannot 


deduct  the  expenses  of  a  campaign  from 
your  Income  tax." 

I  said,  "You  can't?"  Was  I  surprised. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  caimot  be  done." 

So  I  went  to  talk  to  some  old  friends 
and  those  who  had  been  staying  down 
here  year  after  year,  campaign  after 
campaign,  spending  all  this  money  and 
getting  elected  every  time.  They  told  me, 
"No,  we  cannot  make  deductions  from 
our  income  tax  for  campaign  costs." 
Then  they  added,  "But  your  finance 
committee  takes  care  of  those  ex- 
penses." 

I  learned  from  that  experience  and 
began  to  set  up,  as  all  of  us  have  to  do, 
campaign  chairmen  and  committees  to 
raise  funds.  That  did  not  work  very  well 
all  the  time  because  some  of  them  would 
spend  that  money  in  ways  which  I 
thought  were  utterly  unwise  and  some- 
times coimterproductive. 

One  of  my  early  campaign  commit- 
tees— dear  friends  of  mine — started  to 
put  a  full-page  ad  in  the  paper  saying 
that  my  opponent  was  a  Communist. 
Well,  he  was  not  a  Communist.  I  never 
believed  that  he  was  a  Communist  and 
I  never  said  that  he  was  a  Cwnmunist. 
But,  there  they  were,  ready  with  an  ad- 
vertisement sponsored  by  Committee 
for  the  Reelection  of  Kahl  Mundt  or 
something  like  that,  and  with  available 
funds  for  the  advertisement  raised  by 
the  finance  committee. 

I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  we 
would  exercise  a  httle  better  control  of 
the  funds  that  were  spent.  I  learned  a 
little  more.  I  began  to  pick  out  a  member 
of  my  staff  and  said,  "You  will  be  the 
chairman  of  my  finance  committee."  He 
would  make  the  report.  If  solicitations 
were  necessary,  he  would  make  them.  We 
found  it  worked  well.  On  a  few  occasions, 
he  said,  "Karl,  we  have  a  fellow  who 
wants  to  give  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  don't  know  him  very  well.  He  is 
not  from  our  State.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?"  I  said,  "I  believe  that  is  the 
fellow  who  is  trying  to  have  a  private 
bill  passed  for  somebody.  I  am  not  sure. 
Let  us  see  if  it  is  the  same  one." 

If  it  was,  we  did  not  take  the  money. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  obligated  in  any 
way.  If  I  had  someone  outside  my  office 
as  chairman  of  my  campaign  fund  com- 
mittee, he  would  not  know.  We  would 
have  some  fellow  coming  around  say- 
,ing,  "Look.  I  supported  you.  Now  I  want 
this  help  for  that  support." 

The  cleanest  money  a  candidate  gets  is 
when  one  opens  up  an  envelope,  and  this 
is  very  rare,  containing  $100  to  $500  in 
currency  and  nothing  else.  Nobody  can 
put  an  anonymous  finger  on  me  or  you 
for  an  anonjrmous  contribution.  We  can 
say,  "What  money  are  you  talking  about? 
I  did  not  get  it.  Perhaps  it  went  astray 
in  the  mails." 

A  Senator  can  do  a  lot  about  control- 
ling expenditiu-es  and  contributions  by 
making  sure  he  is  not  getting  receipts 
from  the  wrong  sources,  if  he  has  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  his  staff  on  that 
campaign  fund  committee  or  working 
with  those  who  raise  the  money  on  his 
campaign.  Unless  he  has  such  a  respon- 
sible associate  or  assimies  the  task  him- 
self, he  can  virtually  lose  all  control  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  his  campaign. 
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I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  may  not  know 
what  one  could  do  about  a  situation 
where  somebody  sets  himself  up  as  chair- 
man of  a  campaign  committee  who  is  not 
a  representative  of  the  Senator.  He  sets 
himself  up  for  business.  He  may  do  some- 
thing improper.  Perhaps  he  accepts 
money  from  a  corporation  because  he  is 
not  familiar  with  the  law,  and  about 
v.hich  you  can  do  nothing  unless  it  comes 
to  your  attention.  Dov.-n  here  our  staff 
people  know  the  law  and  il  would  net 
happen. 

Based  on  my  experience,  if  one  cannot 
select  somebody  from  his  office— in  my 
case,  I  designate  Bob  McCaughey,  my 
administrative  assistant,  who  handles 
the  money  and  writes  the  checks  and 
pays  the  bills— then  the  Senator  would 
have  to  run  his  own  financial  campaign, 
accept  the  money  himself,  and  an-ange 
the  finances,  because  he  does  not  want 
somebody  else  putting  an  ad  in  the  paper 
calling  someone  names,  I  v.-ant  it  known 
that  the  official  campaign  cammittee  is 
headed  by  a  person  who  has  some  re- 
sponsibility. I  want  it  publicized  and 
recognized  as  having  his  identity  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
public  inspection. 

So  I  think,  really  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  our  interest  in  clean  pontics  and 
good  ethics,  the  Anderson  amendment 
is  a  much  tighter  regulation  than  the 
language  unrealistically  contrived  by  the 
committee,  and  which  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  committee  members  themselves  are 
not  defending  with  very  much  vigor  or 
enthusiasm.  I  think  it  is  far  better  not 
to  bring  any  more  outsiders  into  a  cam- 
paign than  necessary,  and  to  keep  what- 
ever rules  and  regulations  we  write  in 
such  a  framework  that  they  will  apply 
to  people  serving  in  the  Senate  who  have 
a  responsibility,  whose  names  are  known, 
who  are  covered  by  our  regulations,  and 
who  have  the  probity  we  expect  from 
responsible  pubUc  servants. 

I  think  the  Anderson  amendment  is  an 
improvement  in  the  Senate  resolution, 
and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  following  language  as  an  amend- 
ment, consistent  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  At  the  end 
of  the  Anderson  amendment,  I  propose 
to  add  the  following  language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make 
the  designation  available  for  public 
inspection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  Maine  offer  that  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Anderson  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  I  offer  it  as  a 
modification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  offer  that  as 
a  modification? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  offer  it  as  a 
modification. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
language  be  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make 
the  designation  avaUable  for  public 
Inspection. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  all  right  with 
me.  It  makes  clear  our  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  afiain  the  reasons 
which  led  the  committee  to  recommend 
this  rule.  We  do  not  say  that  the  solicita- 
tion nr  the  custody  or  the  distribution 
of  campaipn  funds  is  per  se  a  wren?; 
t'lat  in  anv  c?.so  or  in  every  case  it  i.s 
con-upt  or  wrongful;  but  we  had  to  draw 
on  the  rxpenenc2  the  Senate  hr.s  had  in 
this  field. 

Reference  has  been  made  1 1  the  Baker 
case.  It  is  a   fact,  of  course,  that   Mr. 
Baker,  recording  to  testimony  received 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  .solicited,  had 
custody   or,    and   distributed   campaign 
funds.    Also,    it    was    charged    by    .^omc 
members  of  the  Committee  en  Rules  and 
Administration  that  he  favored  certain 
candidates  in  his  distribution  of  funds. 
I  do  not  like  to  call  attention  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  in  the  matter 
concerning  our  colleague  Senator  Dodd, 
there  was  evidence  that  some  of  his  em- 
ployees—and I  Co  not  say  that  he  di- 
rected them  to  do  so— had  as  on?  of  then- 
duties  the  collection  of  campaign  funds. 
As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  imply  that 
it  would  be  corrupt  for  n  Member  to  use 
an  assistant   to  collect   fund.-.  But  our 
resohition  end  report  establishes  money 
as  a   eliief  element  ol   possible   wron--'- 
doinp.  The  proposed  rule  seeks  Ui  avoid 
situations  ot  temptation  or  undue  pres- 
sure upon  an  employee.  We  do  not  im- 
pugn the  character  of  employees:   they 
are  just  as  good  as  any  of  us:  but,  because 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate they  could  be  under  pressure  greater 
than  would  be  directed  to  one  of  us.  We 
thought  that  to  remove  this  element  of 
possible   corruption   or   evasion   of   the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  would  be  helpful 
to  employees,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Mem- 
bers, and  enhance  the  trust  in  which  we 
believe  the  Senate  is  held. 

Employees,  after  all,  are  not  only  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  They  are  paid  as 
we  are  by  the  taxpayers.  It  can  be  aslced 
if  it  is  proper  fjr  an  cmplo>ee  who  is 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  be  employed  as 
a  campaign  collector— perhaps  in  a  cam- 
paign against  other  taxpayers. 

The  resolution  in  its  very  nature  im- 
poses restrictions  upon  existing  practices 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate  gave  us 
this  job,  and  we  thought  that  we  had.  at 
the  least,  to  make  a  new  start,  and  to 
correct  some  practices. 

Vv^e  had  to  think  not  only  of  the  Senate 
itself  but  of  the  trust  in  which  it  is  h.eld 
by  the  people. 

If  the  institutions  of  government  are 
not  trusted,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
actual  basis  that  they  should  not  be 
trusted  so  far  as  fact  Ls  concerned — but  if 
the  appearance  leads  the  people  to  doubt 
and  misti-ust  the  Senate,  then  the  great 
element  of  confidence  goes.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  we  agreed  to  offer  this 
rule,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  a  Member  of  the  Senat«  and 
the  actual  transaction  of  his  duties  as  a 
Senator,  rather  than  as  a  campaigner, 
and  that  it  would  strengthen  public  trust 
in  this  institution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  tlic 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  had  a  colloquy  with  tlie  distin- 
!;uished  Chaiiman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  I  Mr. 
STENNIS  1.  iind  it  was  on  liie  roint  under 
discu.-..=ion.  I  would  have  been  liappi:r  if 
the  anundment  had  been  diawn  a  little 
differently,  bat  I  did  not  hr.vc  the  oppor- 
tunity tj  cjnfer  with  iho.-c  who  were 
drav,  ing  it. 

I  ti-.iii!:  the  f.mendmcnt  oi:cns  the  door 
t.io  wide.  I  t'.iink  that  the  privilege  of 
usinp  cue's  s^taff  should  be  resiiicied  to  a 
ccrtriin  number.  In  most  ca;es.  I  cannct 
riicturc  anv  Senator  v.antinp  to  use  more 
than  l.vo  or  tliree  members  of  his  staff. 
Mr-  MUSKIE.  I  thcir'ht  the  Senator 
nii^ht  be  inleiested  in  knowine  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered,  which  seems 
to  have  the  fcunpon  of  those  who  were 
iespon.yble  for  the  original  amendment, 
which  will  limit  this  excepiion  to  assist- 
ants of  Senators  who  arc  compensated 
at  a  luiQ  m  exce.«  of  SIO.OOO  a  year.  Tliat 
would.  I  tliink.  drastically  reduce  tiie 
luimber  cf  pjlintial  dcsicnalions. 

In  my  case.  I  do  not  think  I  have  more 
than  tiuce  who  would  qaalily  under  t'.iat 
limitation.  Other  Senators,  of  course, 
who  liavc  different  sa'.arj'  scales,  mi'zht 
find  th'^v  !iad  a  larger  number.  But  I 
ihink  that  that  kind  of  limitation  would 
ihe:^  bv:ur  it  down  to  the  range  of  prob- 
lems represented  by  Senators  from  small 
States  and  large  States,  because  tlie  num- 
bers we  haw  been  talking  about  are  per- 
haps one  in  the  ea.se  of  a  small  State  to 
as  many  a?  thiee  or  four  in  a  State  like 
New  York.  ,^  ,.,      ^ 

I  thougnt  the  Senr.lor  would  like  to 
know  that  such  an  amendment  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  lliank  the  Senator  for 
the  information,  and  I  think  it  v.ill  im- 
l)rove  the  resolution. 

Despite  the  hard  work  and  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  by  this  com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  have 
seen  a  whole  body  of  representatives  of 
the  people  so  frightened  to  death  by  the 
occurrence  of  one  isolated  case.  I  have 
been  hearinc;  about  tlie  Bobby  Baker 
case  for  the  last  3  days.  Il  is  my  under- 
standing that  action  has  been  taken  in 
that  case,  and  that  i^robably  justice 
will  be  done.  But  tliis  idea  of  ICO  U.S. 
Senators  hiding  in  the  bushes  and  taking; 
to  cover,  d.sr.iptins  themsehes  and  each 
other,  because  ol  some  one  instance  when 
nn  oifiCial  of  the  Senate  allegedly  did 
not  live  up  to  his  obligations  and  in- 
dulged in  practices  not  to  be  approved. 
s;ems  rather  pitiful. 

A  Senator's  staff,  fo  to  speak,  is  his 
own  immediate  family.  I  think  in  most 
cases— I  know  in  my  case— that  ones 
administrative  assistant,  the  head  of  his 
staff,  is  bound  to  he  someone  whom  he 
has  known,  tried,  and  trusted  for  many 
years. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  adopting  a  cjde 
of  ethics  tliat  would  restrict  a  Senator 
from  using  his  most  trusted  and  most 
closely  associated  assistant  in  his  cam- 
paign in  any  v  ay  he  chooses. 
Senators  staffs  r.re  not  subject  to  the 
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Hatch  Act.  The  laws  that  we  have  en- 
acted accept  them,  because  everyone 
knows  and  recognizes  that  you  cannot 
separate  the  official  and  the  political 
duties  of  your  staff.  You  cannot  sepa- 
rate them  on  any  day  that  you  serve  in 
the  Senate.  Someone  writes  you  a  letter 
an.i  asks  for  an  Agriculture  Yearbook; 
and  then,  perhaps  because  he  wants  to 
be  sure  he  gets  the  book,  says,  "You  are 
a  pood  Senator,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
I  will  be  for  you  when  you  run  apain." 

You  dictate  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
your  staff  and  say.  Under  separate  cover 
I  am  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Agriculture  Yearbook,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  confidence  and  con- 
sideration, and  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  support  me  in  the  next  cam- 
paign."' 

That  letter  is  official,  and  that  letter 
is  political,  and  there  is  not  an  hour  or 
a  day  that  passes  that  a  Senator  does 
not  have  to  use  his  staff  for  political 
purposes  to' one  degree  or  another.  That 
is  why  they  were  specifically  exempted 
from  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  my  own  case,  I  would  not  dare  lo 
authorize  three  or  four  members  of  my 
staff  to  deal  with  the  finances  of  my  cam- 
paign; but  my  administrative  assistant 
knows,  in  my  own  State,  who  my  friends 
are  and  whom  I  had  better  keep  away 
from.  He  knows  the  ones  it  would  not 
be  wise  or  safe  to  accept  contributions 
from. 

In  other  words,  to  be  unable  to  use 
such  an  aide,  not  only  to  receive  but  to 
solicit,  is  simply  cutting  off  the  right 
arm  of  a  Senator.  This  never  was  even 
contemplated,  when  we  passed  the  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  that  such  action 
should  be  taken. 

Furthermore,  if  the  laws  of  other  States 
are  like  the  laws  of  mine,  a  Senator  is 
legally  responsible  when  he  accounts  for 
every  cent  that  is  contributed  to  him  and 
spent  in  his  behalf,  whether  it  was  with 
or  without  his  knowledge.  No  Senator 
who  lives  in  a  State  with  that  kind  of  a 
statute  will  have  any  idea  of  putting  the 
responsibility  into  the  hands  of  any  sub- 
ordinate or  member  of  his  staff  who  has 
not  been  with  him  long  years,  and  is  not 
completely  competent  and  trustworthy 
to  receive  or  distribute  money,  because 
the  Senator  himself  will  be  responsible 
before  the  law. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  highly  essential 
amendment.  I  think  the  resolution  should 
be  limited,  and  I  am  reassured  to  learn 
from  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  it  will 
be  limited.  But  I  cannot  believe — at  least 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe — that  we  are 
so  frightened  because  of  the  publicity  at- 
tached to  one  case,  and  that  we  are  so 
distrustful  of  the  confidence  that  our 
own  people  have  in  us,  we  are  going  to 
tie  our  own  hands,  so  that  every  time  we 
open  the  door  and  walk  into  our  offices, 
we  will  have  to  stop  and  think  what  is 
safe  to  say  to  one  of  our  assistants,  or 
what  errand  it  is  safe  to  commission  a 
particular  assistant  to  perform. 

When  you  are  in  your  State  campaign- 
ing— and  every  Senator  knows  what  that 
means — you  are  on  the  road  day  and 
night,  traveling  and  speaking,  and  you 
have  to  have  confidence  in  your  close  as- 
sociates. You  have  to  have  somebody  to 
watch  the  store. 


Unle.ss  this  exemption  is  made  and 
completely  made,  we  are  needlessly  and 
foolishly  and  ridiculously  defeating  our 
own  just  rights.  And  anyone  who  knows 
the  workings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
political  arena  would  laugh  at  us  for 
doing  it. 

Mr.  PEAR'^ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  without  merit.  How- 
ever, the  committee  and  I  know  what  the 
realities  and  practicalities  are.  The  com- 
mittee wanted  to  take  fund  raising  and 
campaign  contributions  out  of  Senate 
offices.  And  we  did  it  in  this  manner, 

I  do  not  think,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  Senator,  that  a  group  of  100  men 
is  terribly  frightened  over  one  case.  I 
think  that  e^iery  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  terribly  concerned  over  what  the  coun- 
try thinks  of  the  U.S.  Senate  over  one 
case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  the 
logic  of  the  pending  amendment,  or 
whatever  the  unsophisticated  character 
uf  the  people  may  be.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  would  1:0  10  Topeka.  Wichita,  Olathe, 
or  Garden  City  and  go  to  the  people 
walking  down  a  street  and  say:  "Is  it  all 
right  for  Jim  Pearson  to  have  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Senate  staff  go  out  and  solicit 
contributions  for  campaign  use?"  In  a 
politically  unsophisticated  way  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  would  tell  me, 
"No." 

We  arc  talking  about  what  the  people 
think  and  about  the  restoration  and  the 
maintenance  of  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion of  government. 

One  other  point,  and  there  is  some 
precedent,  although  I  cannot  cite  the 
statute.  I  believe  there  is  on  the  books 
today  a  requirement  prohibiting  the  so- 
licitation and  receiving  of  campaign 
funds  in  Federal  offices,  in  the  Capitol. 

It  13  very  well  to  say  that  the  staff  is 
your  business  family,  and  I  concur.  They 
are  the  closest  people  to  a  Senator.  They 
are  in  our  offices  and  in  our  homes,  too. 
Our  offices  are  our  business  homes. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is  an 
encumbrance,  to  be  sure,  on  the  easy 
and  proper  way  to  do  many  of  the  things 
we  do  in  our  political  life.  However.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
this  code  of  ethics.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  will  be  supported  by 
many  Senators  in  whom  I  have  such 
great  confidence  as  U.S.  Senators  and 
gentlemen   and  as  great  Americans. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  present  the  day  before  yester- 
day when  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  recall.  I  think 
I  have  been  on  the  floor  most  of  the 
time  during  the  coui-se  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  simply  say  in 
that  connection  that  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  members  of  a  Senator's  staff 
should  be  excepted,  at  least  a  limited 
number  of  them.  I  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  only  ap- 
ply to  activities  within  the  home  State. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  recall  that. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  made  that  very  spe- 
cific. I  thought  that  was  important. 

The  public  that  worries  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  would  be 
quite  reassured,  I  think,  if  they  knew 
that  the  Senator  could  not  send  any  paid 
member  of  his  staff  around  Washington 
or  somewhere  else  to  approach  lobbyists 
and  pick  up  money,  but  that  the  Senator 
was  free  to  use  that  staff  member  in 
his  home  State.  There  certainly  can  be 
nothing  wrong  about  fund  solicitation 
under  those  circumstances,  where  it  is 
done  under  the  eyes  of  a  Senator's  own 
people  who  can  see  precisely  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  amendment 
now  provide  that  it  shall  apply  only 
within  the  home  State? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  and  I  regret  that 
it  does  not. 

Let  me  add  that  the  State  of  Kansas, 
I  am  sure,  is  a  much  richer  State  than 
is  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  be 
interested  only   in   large   contributions. 

My  finance  committee  is  headed  by  a 
banker.  If  anyone  thinks  that  banker  is 
going  to  trouble  himself  with  rimning 
around  and  bothering  with  $5.  $10,  and 
$15  contributions,  I  point  out  that  he  is 
veiy  unlikely  to  do  that.  The  Senator 
knows  who  has  to  pick  them  up.  And 
these  contributions  are  important  be- 
cause the  people  want  to  give  them  and 
because  after  they  have  given  them  they 
have  an  investment  in  the  campaign. 

The  person  who  does  that  is  not  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
is  a  lawyer  or  a  banker  or  someone  who  is 
not  familiar  with  or  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  So,  we  use  a  staff  member 
at  times. 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  Federal 
law  that  says  that  one  cannot  receive 
contributions  in  a  Federal  office  building. 
And  I  try  to  observe  it.  However,  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  carmot  run 
around  himself  and  do  this  and  someone 
who  has  carried  out  their  responsibility 
of  heading  up  a  finance  committee  and 
securing  large  contributions  through 
solicitation  cannot  do  it. 

However,  someone  has  to  do  it,  and  the 
one  who  does  is  bound  to  be  someone 
close  to  the  Senator  and  on  his  staff. 
That  is  just  as  sure  as  night  follows  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding,  I  heard  the 
Senator  refer  to  me,  and  I  think  I  caught 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say 
concerning  the  use  of  a  staff  member 
in  his  home  State.  That  was  what  the 
Senator  emphasized. 

Some  Senators  emphasize  and  feel  the 
need  to  do  this  in  their  home  States. 
Others  want  this  matter  released  so  that 
staff  members  can  take  part  in  this  activ- 
ity in  Washington,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  political  committee  on 
campaigns  for  the  reelection  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  can  see  where  that  is  a  problem  for 
the  man  that  is  up  for  reelection  this 
year  and  is  already  engaged  in  a  primary 
campaign  perhaps,  or  is  engaged  in  a 
full  campaign  if  there  is  no  primary, 
since  this  is  March  21. 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  for  this  year  there 
are  some  Senators  that  might  have  a 
hardship  because  of  the  relative  lateness 
of  the  hour. 

I  think  that  a  Senator  would  be  wise 
to  cut  this  activity  loose  from  his  office 
and  disassociate  fimd  money  for  cam- 
paigns completely  from  his  office  here, 
and  all  other  such  activities.  I  think  that 
is  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  However,  if  there 
is  any  undue  hardship  being  worked  on 
any  Senator  who  is  up  for  reelection  this 
year,  perhaps  the  whole  matter  could 
be  adjusted  by  letting  the  effective  date 
of  this  matter  be  after  the  campaign. 
And  that  word  campaign  wotild  not  come 
into  being  until  another  year,  another 
campaign. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  anyone  but  my- 
self. It  does  seem  to  me  that  changing 
the  effective  date  would  meet  entirely 
any  real  hardship  that  might  be  imposed. 
And  I  agree  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
administrative  assistant  or  someone  on 
the  desk  could  do  as  good  or  a  better  job, 
in  some  cases.  However,  we  are  talking 
about  a  policy  of  cutting  loose  from  the 
old  custom  that  has  worked  well  in  many 
cases,  and  I  would  say  in  most  cases. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  different,  and  we  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  to  cut  loose  from  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  change  his  mind  if  we 
changed  the  date. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  not  change  my 
mind.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  not  concerned  about  this  because  he  is 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  I  wish  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  not  suggesting 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  just  as  unjust.  In 
my  opinion,  and  just  as  unrealistic,  for 
the  man  who  is  rtmning  2  years  from 
now  or  4  years  from  now.  If  It  is  right,  if 
It  is  wise,  if  it  is  just,  it  should  apply 
to  everyone  and  should  apply  this  min- 
ute. If  it  is  not,  it  should  not  be  post- 
poned to  become  a  burden  on  someone 
else. 

It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  a  Sen- 
ator not  to  get  his  staff  mixed  up  in  a 
political  campaign — an  utter  impossibil- 
ity. I  have  seen  times  in  the  past  when 
my  State  committee,  the  Republican 
State  Committee  in  my  State,  was  not 
being  as  alert  and  as  operative  as  many 
candidates  thought  it  should.  I  have 
even  seen  times  in  the  past  when  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  or  for  Senator  or  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  to  work 
independently  because  he  felt  the  com- 
mittee was  not  taking  proper  care  of  him. 
He  had  to  rely  on  his  own  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  what  happened  to  me.  and  I 
cannot  believe  it  is  unique.  My  State 
committee  arranges  a  fundraising  din- 
ner for  the  State  committee,  not  for  any 
candidate.  They  contact  a  member  of 
my  staff,  who  takes  care  of  my  work  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  ask  htm  to  work  on 
it,  ask  him  to  help  telephone  people,  help 
organize  it.  If  he  says  "No,"  what  hap- 
pens? Immediately,  word  goes  out:  "Cot- 
ton is  just  rurming  for  himself.  He  won't 
help  the  party.  He  won't  help  the  other 
candidates  on  the  ticket.  He  is  just  inter- 
ested in  his  Dwn  campaign."  If  you  fix 
it  so  that  members  of  your  staffs,  who 


happen  to  be  in  the  State,  in  your  office, 
when  Congress  is  out  of  session,  carmot 
help  your  State  committee— Republican 
or  Democrat— In  its  activities,  you  are 
going  to  embarrass  many  Senators. 

It  is  not  going  to  embarrass  me,  be- 
cause our  fundraising  diimer  in  New 
Hampshire  is  over.  But  it  may  embar- 
rass someone  2  or  4  or  6  years  from  now. 

I  say  that  any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  tie  up 
your  staff  v.ith  respect  to  political  activi- 
ties will  be  attempting  something  that  Is 
utterly  impossible  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  that  2  min- 
utes of  that  time  be  allotted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AllottI  by  somebody. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  i.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  is  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  to 
each  side;  and  in  the  total  of  20  min- 
utes. 2  minutes  must  be  allotted  to  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Colorado 

(Mr.  ALtOTTl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  the 
clerk  to  read  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "para- 
graph" Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  who  is 
compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000 
per  year". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  one-half  minute  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  to  the  at- 
taches on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
they  notify  Senators  immediately  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  not  later  than  5:25 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly desire  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  been 
interested  In  this  matter. 


I  am  perstiaded  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  my  next  door  neighbor,  because 
I  believe  the  feeling  of  my  people  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  the  same  as  the  feeling 
of  his  people. 

I  have  never  used  my  administrative 
assistant  to  solicit  fimds.  The  moneys 
that  have  been  received  for  my  cam- 
paigns have  been  from  friends,  and  out- 
side of  my  office,  but  they  do  have  to 
talk  with  my  office  and  find  out  \k  ho  my 
friends  are  and  who  might  be  expected 
to  contribute. 

The  aspect  of  the  matter  that  concerns 
me  and  persuades  me  tiiat  some  mod:fi- 
cation  might  be  in  order — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  language  as  it 
now  reads — is  this:  Suppose,  in  conduct- 
ing my  particular  situation  as  I  do — 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  does — 
a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "Gordon, 
Im  as  unhappy  as  the  dickens  with  the 
way  they're  running  the  farm  program 
in  this  country.  Come  September,  you 
come  to  me,  and  I'll  give  you  enough 
money  to  run  r.n  nd  in  every  countiT 
newspaper  in  this  State." 

That  is  not  an  unusual  offer.  I  believe 
it  is  something  that  has  happened  to  al- 
most every  Senator. 

I  get  out  16  or  18  hours  a  day  and  try 
to  secure  votes.  I  say  to  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  "Did  John  Smith  ever  say 
anything  about  that?  Did  he  ever  come 
through  with  the  money?' 

He  says.  "No.  I  haven't  heard  from 
him  yet." 
I  say.  "Call  him." 

If  my  administrative  assistant  calls,  he 
i3  then  in  violation  of  this  provision,  even 
though  in  my  office  my  administrative 
assistant  has  never  been  responsible  for 
raising  funds  in  any  respect. 

My  concern  about  this  paragraph  is 
that,  inadvertently,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  making  the  administrative  as- 
sistant the  man  to  raise  fvmds  or  the 
chairman  of  our  finance  committee,  or 
anything  else,  we  may  find  that  from 
time  to  time  we  will  inadvertently  get 
the  people  in  oiu-  office  in  a  bind,  and 
they  will  be  charged  with  solicitation  of 
fimds.  This  is  what  concerns  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'VVhO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief.  This  amendment  would  apply 
only  to  staff  members  of  Senators.  It 
would  not  disturb  the  other  poirits  I  made 
earlier. 

This  is  the  committee's  position:  We 
believe  that  a  ba.sic  principle  is  involved. 
This  goes  to  the  root  of  much  of  our 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
money.  It  is  a  problem  for  everj-one.  But 
the  problem  has  been  fotmd  at  the  level 
of  the  Senate  staff,  at  the  level  of  the 
committee  staff,  and  It  is  surprising  how 
many  go  out  and  how  long  they  go  with 
reference  to  funds.  Considering  the  ex- 
cess of  it — not  blaming  any  individual 
and  not  blaming  a  Senator— and  at  all 
those  levels,  we  wanted  to  dissociate 
for  the  campaign  period  the  raising  of 
these  funds  by  the  staff  members. 

I  believe  we  would  find  with  respect 
to  people  back  in  our  States  who  could 
do  an  acceptable  job — particularly  when 
friends  were  told  the  Senate  has  now- 
changed  the  rule— that  we  would  be 
forced  to  come  to  them  with  more  de- 
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pendence  than  ever  that  they  take  care 
of  this  money. 

We  know  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
Senators  are  capable  of  making  judg- 
ment and  we  are  willing  to  submit  the 
case  entirely  within  the  limits  and  prin- 
ciples I  have  made, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  the 
product,  first  of  all,  of  four  Senators  who 
were  concerned  about  this  problem  prior 
to  the  debate  today.  Those  four  Senators 
are  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy  1,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Miexico. 

I  wish,  to  make  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment would  liberalize  the  committee  res- 
olution in  these  respects.  It  would  per- 
mit Senators  to  designate  assistants  who 
earn  more  than  $10,000  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  functions 
which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by 
the  committee  resolution.  The  control 
upon  the  use  of  this  privilege  is.  first  of 
all.  the  limitation  as  to  salary:  but,  sec- 
ond, the  requirement  that  the  Senator 
must  designate  such  assistant,  place  his 
designation  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  designation  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection. 

The  committee  has  recognized  the 
principle  of  disclosure  as  an  inhibiting 
and  restraining  force  in  its  resolution  in 
connection  with  the  disclosure  of  Sena- 
tors' finances.  Therefore,  the  principle  of 
disclosure  is  accepted  and  well  recognized 
as  a  restraining  force. 

Interested  Senators  have  incorporated 
that  principle  in  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  realistic.  The  question 
was  raised  as  to  why  there  was  no  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  assistants  to 
be  designated.  We  toyed  with  this  mat- 
ter and  found  that  the  problem  differs 
in  different  States.  One  assistant  might 
suffice  in  a  small  State,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  indicated,  whereas 
in  a  larger  State  such  as  Califorria,  two 
or  three  assistants  might  be  necessary. 
The  flexibUity  which  the  $10,000  limita- 
tion on  salary  provides  was  written  into 
the  resolution  this  afternoon. 

I  should  say  one  thing  about  a  point 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  that  is  on  the  question  of 
solicitation  outside  a  Senator's  own  State. 
This  is  a  problem  that  falls  right  into 
the  lap  of  the  campaign  committee.  It  is 
our  function  as  representatives  of  our 
respective  parties  in  the  Senate  to  assist 
incumbent  Senators  in  their  campaigns 
for  reelection.  This  function  involves 
fundraising,  principally  through  the 
medium  of  fundraising  dinners. 

It  is  through  these  campaign  fundrais- 
ing dinners  that  we  have  to  work  with 
Senators,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  work 
with  them  personally  because  they  are 
not  always  available  personally  on  any 
basis  that  would  make  the  operation 
viable.  Therefore,  the  situation  on  our 


side  is,  and  I  believe  it  is  also  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  look  to  the  members 
of  the  Senator's  stafif  to  organize  these 
affairs. 

Is  not  the  organization  of  a  dinner  a 
part  of  a  solicitation  function?  None  of 
these  assistants  go  out  directly  to  sell 
tickets,  but  they  participate  in  the  orga- 
nization that  raises  the  money, 

I  think  that  there  is  cast  a  shadow  of 
prohibition  by  the  committee  resolution 
on  the  capacity  of  a  Senator's  staff  as- 
sistants to  help  us  in  our  campaign  com- 
mittee functions, 

I  think  we  must  be  concerned  with  that 
problem  and  we  were  in  framing  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form, 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  statement 
to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  so  well 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  think  we 
should  realize  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  chief  assistants  of  a  Senator  from 
his  ijolitical  functions.  When  I  go  back 
to  my  State  with  my  administrative  as- 
.'^istant,  without  desiring  to.  he  is  ap- 
proached by  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  political  functions  of  my  office.  It 
may  be  fundraising.  it  may  be  contribu- 
tions, or  it  may  be  any  one  of  the  mul- 
tiple variation  of  activities  in  which  a 
Senator  is  involved.  Are  we  going  to  make 
politics,  as  such,  that  noble  profession 
of  a  democracy,  unethical?  Are  we  going 
to  so  create  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  a  Senator's  political  functions  as  to 
disgrace  our  profession? 

A  Senator  is  a  pohtical  animal.  He  has 
to  get  elected  and  he  has  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  his  constituents.  This  involves 
fundraising.  Are  we,  by  our  action  this 
afternoon,  suggesting  something  is  im- 
proper about  a  Senator  raising  campaign 
funds  for  his  reelection? 

If  it  is  improper  for  the  Senator's 
chief  assistants,  then  it  must  be  improper 
for  the  Senator  himself. 

I  think  this  is  the  inevitable  interpre- 
tation of  the  committee  resolution  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  common  after  a  Governor  has 
served  a  term  or  two  that  he  likes  the 
job.  What  happens?  All  persons  who 
were  not  inhibited  by  the  State  civil 
service  laws  can  be  pressed  into  service 
to  solicit,  receive,  make  contributions, 
and  start  something  in  the  form  of  a 
noble  army  charging  up  on  white  horses 
in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  committee  amendment  remains  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  proposed  it  would  bring 
about  an  impossible  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  an  administrative  assistant 
paying  a  bill.  For  instance,  some 
television  stations  will  not  accept  a 
broadcast  unless  somebody  is  there  to  lay 
cash  on  the  barrelhead  before  the  pro- 
gram goes  on  the  air.  As  the  Senator 


knows,  some  of  us  have  found  ourselves 
short  on  money  from  time  to  time,  so  at 
the  last  minute  someone  has  to  go  and 
solicit  the  money,  find  someone  to  pay  for 
the  program,  and  many  times  we  cannot 
get  the  money  there  before  the  pro- 
gram goes  on. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  improper 
about  an  assistant  helping  in  a  situation 
such  as  that. 

Several  Senators  .  Vote !  Vote ! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized, 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 
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Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  and 
4  hours  on  the  resolution,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr,  StennisI,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  whomever  he  may 
designate, 

Mr,    YARBOROUGH,   Mr.   Resident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield, 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  unanimous- 
consent    request    would    not    bar    new 
amendments  being  offered? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No, 
Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  amendment  No,   616, 
I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  with  10  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  if  this  request  is 
agreed  to,  the  time  of  4  hours  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  object,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  I  have  been  conferring 
about  an  amendment,  I  think  we  can 
readily  dispose  of  that  amendment  this 
afternoon  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  tmderstand  that 
matter  will  be  brought  up  next. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  conferred.  We 
want  him  to  present  his  amendment,  give 
the  substance  and  we  will  join  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  only  want  to  say  that  I  have  an 
amendment  which  will  not  take  1  hour, 
I  hope.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  it.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of   the  Chaplain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so,  too.  It  is 
a  good  amendment.  One  hour  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  to  use  all  of  the 
hour. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  there  is  one 
amendment  as  to  which  the  committee 
does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  brought 
up  or  not.  Until  we  know  about  that 
amendment,  and  know  something  about 
the  attendance  of  Senators  tomorrow,  we 
cannot  agree  to  an>   time  limitation, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request,  I  thought  this  had 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  discussed  it  with 
him  I  offered  it  in  good  Taith.  I  am,  in- 
deed  sorry.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  one  further  word,  and  I  expressly 
mentioned  this  point  to  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Montana,  we  must  know 
something  about  what  the  attendance 
will  be  tomorrow  before  we  can  agree  on 
any  particular  amendment.  We  are  ready 
to  agree  on  all  the  rest,  but  we  cannot 
agree  until  we  know  something  alx)ut  the 
attendance  for  tomorrow. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  May  I  urge  upon  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we  agree 
to  vote  on  these  things  and  limit  the 
time,  except  for  the  amendment  he  is 
talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  638)  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr   MORTON.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana   [Mr,  EllenderI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.    I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia,   I  an- 
nounce  that   the   Senator   from  Idaho 
[Mr  Church],  the  Senator  from  Lomsi- 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator     from    Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy]   the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr,  MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from 
Montana    [Mr.  Metcalf],   the   Senator 
from    Utah    [Mr.    Moss],    the   Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1 , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin  I.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho   [Mr.  Church],  would  each  vote 

"V6£l  '* 

'  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 

Senator  from  Georgia    [Mr.  Russell]. 

If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  .  the 
Senators  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

-  The  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Griffin!  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  California  IMr,  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

I  No.  71  Leg.) 
YEAS— 43 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbriu'ht 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Eastland 


Gruenlng  Mondale 

Hart  Montoya 

Hartke  Morse 

Hickenloopcr  Mundt 

Hruska  Muskle 

Jackson  Pell 

Javlts  Scott 

Jordan.  N.C.  Smathers 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Talmadge 

Long.  La.  Tower 

Macnuson  Williams,  N  J. 

McClellan  Yarborough 

McGee  Young.  Ohio 
McGovern 
Miller 

NAYS-  37 


Gore 

Hansen 

Harris 

Havden 

Hill 

Holllngs 


Randolph 

Riblcott 

.Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 


Jordan,  Id.iho  Symington 
Mansneld  Thurmond 
Moiironev  Tvdlngs 
Nelson  Williams,  Del 
Pearson  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Piouty 
Proxmire 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A  LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Morton,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Church 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Griffin 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Inouye 


Kennedy,  N  Y. 
Kuchel 

Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
McCarthy 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 


Moss 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Percy 

Russell 


So  Mr.  Anderson's  modified  amend- 
ment  I  No.  638)   was  agreed  to, 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    616 


Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  616,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  __      „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading   of   the   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  616)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

on  page  9,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 


'Sec  3  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
approprlat*  action  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  Imposed  by  this  resolution 
upon  Members  and  officers  nnd  employees 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
\miform  requirements  upon  all  Members 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  all  officers  nnd  employees  ol  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.' 

l•N.^NIMOrS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CANNON,  I  yield  to  the  majority 

leader.  .^     ^  _      . 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  of  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon),  and  the 
manaaer  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  the  af^'reement 
is  entered. 

PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  1  or  2  more  min- 
utes a  short  time  ago,  prior  to  the  vote. 
I  made  a  statement  that,  as  a  result  of  a 
mectine  which  I  had.  I  had  undersUwd 
the  situation  in  a  certain  manner.  I  find, 
in  checking  back  in  my  own  mind,  and  in 
discussing  the  situation  with  the  other 
three  Members  at  that  conference,  that 
I  was  mistaken:  that  what  I  said  w-as  not 
correct:  and  I  hope  that,  if  anybody  felt 
that  his  veracity  was  being  impugned,  he 
would  accept  this  as  an  apology. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  gladly  say  that 
the  Senator  does  not  have  to  apologize; 
he  merely  states  the  fact.  He  is  correct. 
His  word  is  never  questioned  by  me:  how- 
ever. I  thank  him  for  making  that  state- 

'"mt  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvseif  3  minutes,  and  I  state  to  Senators 
pre.sent  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
longer  than  that  on  my  openmg  state- 
ment explaining  this  amendment  Then 
I  should  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  committee 
will  eventually  accept  the  amendment. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  266  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  unifomity  in 
place  of  the  complete  disorganization  and 
vagueness  presently  existing  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  sUndards  and  conduct 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  is  no  order  in  the 

^^Th?'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr  CANNON.  Executive  Order  wo. 
11222  of  1965  sets  forth  a  code  of  ethics 
for  executive  branch  employees.  But  the 
order  is  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting certain  activities  rather  than  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  busmess  and 
financial  interests  and  activities. 

Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  have  varying  rules  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  those  offlces. 

The  House  of  Representatives  now  has 
pending  a  code  of  ethics  which  differs 
from  the  Executive  Code  and  from  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  266. 

The  U.S.  Government  consists  simply 
of  three  coequal  branches — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial.  All  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government,  whether 
elected,  or  appointed,  or  however  em- 
ployed, serve  the  same  Government. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  to  distinguish 
among  them  except  by  salary  or  rank 
perhaps  in  establishing  a  imiform  code 
bearing  upon  the  standards  and  conduct 
of  all  such  officers  and  employees. 

No  one  class — officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  for  example — should  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  certain  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, business  and  financial  interests 
and  activities,  and  copies  of  income  tax 
returns  imless  all  Government  personnel 
should  be  compelled  to  do  the  same. 

Such  orte-sided  disclosure  would  de- 
mean the  Senate  and  ser\'e,  in  fact,  to 
reduce  its  stature  in  the  government 
structure. 

Fairness  in  the  application  of  a  code 
of  ethics  should  be  of  primary  concern 
and  uniformity  in  the  application  of  such 
a  code  is  basic  to  the  quality  of  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965,  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  123,  to  require  dis- 
closure by  all  Members  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  earnine;  $10,000 
or  more  per  annum.  That  disclosure 
covered  all  business  and  financial  con- 
nections, interests  and  activities  of  such 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  and  required  reports  to  be  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  my.self  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Later  I  ofTered  a  pro- 
posal requiring  the  filing  of  reports  of 
business  and  financial  activities  by  of- 
ficers and  employes  of  all  branches,  de- 
partments, and  agencies  cf  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
clarity. 

I  have  continually  supported  measures 
designed  to  safeguard  p gainst  unethical 
or  improper  activity  by  anyone  in  the 
Government. 

I  am  stating  these  facts  and  furnish- 
ing background  information  in  support 
of  my  position  that  one  uniform  code 
of  ethics  should  apply  to  all  Government 
personnel  instead  of  a  haphazard  variety 
of  codes  for  each  branch,  department, 
and  agency. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  simply 
says,  as  an  added  section  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  appropriate  action  should  be  taken, 
in  line  with  the  requirements  imposed 
by  this  resolution  upon  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  to  impose 
like  uniform  requirements  upon  all  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  all  officers  and  em- 


ployees of   the  judicial  branch  of   the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  amendment: 
No  more  and  no  less.  It  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  law,  if  we  pass  it,  but  simply 
expresses  the  sense  of  this  body  that  if 
we  are  imposing  certain  requirements 
and  restrictions  upon  our  own  Members 
and  our  own  employees,  we  feel  that 
legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  im- 
pose similar  restrictions  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  coequal 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  say  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators that  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
matter. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  recognizes  that  the  amendment 
he  now  proposes  does  not  have  any  oper- 
ative effect  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  wish  it  might  have  oper- 
ative effect,  but  we  are  acting  on  a  simple 
Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  no  way  we  in  this  body  could 
act.  according  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
with  an  operative  effect  by  this  type  of 
amendment:  therefore.  I  have  simply 
added  it  as  a  separate  section  to  express 
this  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  recognizes, 
then,  that  the  Senate,  on  a  resolution  of 
this  kind,  does  not  have  jurisdiction  of 
tj?is  subject  matter? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  But  he  proposes  it  for 
whatever  persuasive  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  Senate,  on  the  House,  and  on 
the  people,  and  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  consideration  of  this  matter  in  a 
proper  way? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  believe  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
general  that  such  an  application  should 
be  uniform  in  nature,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  eventually  adopt  legislative  action 
to  that  effect. 

I  recognize  that  we  cannot  do  it  on 
this  simple  resolution,  but  I  hope  that 
the  committee  v.ill  support  my  position, 
and  lot  the  Senate  say  that  we  think 
that  such  a  provision  should  apply 
equally  to  all  of  the  coequal  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  not  single  out  one 
for  favored  or  unfavored  treatment  over 
the  other. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  statement,  it 
would  not  constitute  any  commitment  by 
any  individual  Senator  to  any  particular 
bill  or  provision  thereof? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidefnt.  I  think, 
in  view  of  this  presentation  and  its  piur- 
poses.  and  in  view  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  subject  matter,  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  could  well  be  an  addendum  to  the 
pending  resolution,  even  though  it  is 
not  a  rule  of  the  Senate  and  will  not  be 
effective  as  such. 


In  that  spirit,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   621 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  621. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
after  the  period:  "Immediately  after  such 
recorded  vote  has  been  taken,  the  Individual 
concerned,  and  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee,  his  supervisor  as  defined  in  rule 
XLI,  shall  be  Informed  of  the  vote  to  ex- 
amine and  audit,  and  shall  be  advised  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  such  examination." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  a  moment,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  allotment  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beg  the  Senator  s 

pardon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  observation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  withdraw  my  amendment  tem- 
porarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   618 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  618  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  7.  line  22,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "Any  paper  which  has  been 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  for  long- 
er than  seven  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  individual  concerned  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative. In  the  event  of  the  death  or  ter- 
mination of  service  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  an  oflftcer  or  employee,  such  papers 
shall  be  returned  unopened  to  such  in- 
dividual, or  to  the  surviving  spouse  or  legal 
representative  of  such  individual  within  one 
year  of  such  death  or  termination  of  serv- 
ice.". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  time  limitation 
on  the  pending  amendment  as  of  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

•UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vvill- 
Ing  to  agree  to  the  same  time  limita- 
tion that  we  had  on  the  other  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  goes  to  and  is  added 
to  paragraph  2  on  page  7  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  did  not  provide  for 
the  return  or  disposition  of  papers  that 
were  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
First,  after  the  papers  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  General  for 
7  years,  as  provided  in  paragraph  2, 
they  would  t>e  returned  to  the  individual 
concerned,  or  his  legal  representative  or, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  or  termination 
of  service  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
an  officer  or  employee,  they  would  be 
returned  unopened  to  such  individual 
or  to  the  spouse  or  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives after  a  period  of  1  year. 

It  simply  wraps  up  an  element  that 
had  not  been  of  concern  previously. 
This  was  called  to  my  attention  when 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  I  found  one  day  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  37 
men  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
looking  at  everybody's  income  tax  re- 
turn. 

I  think  this  is  security  that  we  should 
have.  I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  agreeable  to 
accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
put  every  reasonable  safeguard  around 
the  handling  of  the  papers  that  are  filed 
and  their  examination. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  wonderful 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  being  reclaimed  after  the  lapse  of 
time  either  by  the  individual  Senator  or 
other  affected  person  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  personal  representative,  the  estate 
could  make  the  same  claim. 


The  amendment  carries  out  a  fine  pur- 
pose, and  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  hope  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   632 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  632.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  waived,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Air'  in  line  9. 
page  7.  strike  out  all  to  and  including  the 
period  in  line  16.  page  7.  ai.d  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  all  papers  filed  un- 
der section  1  of  this  rule  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Comptroller  General  for  not  less  than 
seven  years,  and  while  so  kept  shall  remain 
sealed.  Upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote 
of  the  full  committee,  requesting  the  trans- 
mission to  the  committee  of  any  of  the  re- 
ports filed  by  any  individual  under  section 
1  of  this  rule,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
transmit  to  the  committee  the  envelopes 
containing  such  reports.  When  any  sealed 
envelope  containing  any  such  report  is  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  such  envelope  may 
be  opened  and  the  contents  thereof  may  be 
examined  only  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  executive  session.  If.  upon  such  exam- 
ination, the  committee  determines  that  fur- 
ther action  by  the  committee  is  warranted 
and  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  may  make  the  contents  of  any 
such  envelope  available  lor  any  use  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  committee,  which  Is  re- 
quired for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  very  few  remarks.  A  time  limita- 
tion is  agreeable  to  me. 

INANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  on  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  as  in  the  previous 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors will  turn  to  page  7  of  the  resolution, 
lines  9  to  16.  the  amendment  deals  with 
that  sentence.  As  the  resolution  is  drawn, 
the  property  statement  and  income  tax 
return  can  be  delivered  to  persons  au- 
thorized by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  change  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ment would  be  that  the  sealed  envelope 
could  not  be  delivered  to  staff  members 
of  the  committee,  but  would  have  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  Itself. 


The  lanjjuage  I  propose  to  insert  in  lieu 
of  tliat  first  sentence  reads: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, all  papers  filed  under  section  1  of  this 
rule  sliall  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  not  less  than  seven  years,  and  while 
S.O  kept  shall  remain  sealed.  Upon  receipt  of 
;i    resolution    of    the    Select    Committee    on 
Standards   and   Conduct,   adopted   by   a   re- 
corded majority  vote  of  the  full  committee, 
requesting  the  transmission  to  the  commit- 
tee of  anv  of  the  reports  filed  by  any  indi- 
vidual   under    section    1    of    this    rule,    the 
Comptroller   General   shall   transmit    U)    the 
committee    the    envelopes    containing    ^uch 
reports    When  any  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing any  such  report  is  received  by  the  cum- 
mittee.   t-uch   envelope   may   be   opened   and 
the  contents  thereof  may  be  examined  only 
Ijy  members  of  the  committee  in  executive 
session.  If.  upon  such  examination,  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  further  action  by  the 
committee   is   warranted   and   is   within   the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  committee,  it  may  make 
the  contents  of  any  such  envelope  available 
for  any  use  by  any  member  oi  the  committee, 
or  any  member  of  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
which   is   required   for   the  discharge   ol    his 
iillicial  duties. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words  the  con- 
fidential report  can  be  delivered  and  the 
seal  broken  only  by  the  committee  itself 
in  executive  session.  The  understanding 
is  that  the  committee  can  adopt  any  pro- 
cedures it  wishes. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
change  the  language  concerning  the  de- 
livery of  these  confidential  sealed  re- 
ports so  that  they  could  not  be  delivered 
to  a  person  representing  the  committee, 
anyone  on  the  staff  level,  but  must  be 
delivered  to  the  committee  after  they 
have  had  a  vote  and  must  be  opened  in 
executive  se.sssion. 

I  do  not  intend  my  amendment  to  in- 
terfere with  any  procedure  that  the  com- 
mittee would  chose  to  follow  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  The  point  is  that  only  the 
committee  can  receive  this  confidential 
information  and  only  the  committee  can 
open  the  envelope. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  Senator's  proposal,  as  reflected 
in  his  amendment,  is  a  fine  safeguard, 
with  the  exception  of  one  word.  The  pro- 
posal is  in  keeping  with  what  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  all  the  time.  I  refer 
to  the  genei-al  thought  of  the  committee 
on  tliat  subject,  I  believe  it  nails  down  the 
matter  and  provides  better  protection  for 
any  person  involved. 

There  is  one  word,  that  before  any  fur- 
ther action  could  be  taken,  if  the  Senator 
could  a^ree 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment.  On  page  2.  line 
7.  strike  out  the  word  "action  "  and  in.sert 
the  word  "consideration." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  is  an  im- 
provement. This  still  accomplishes  the 
objective  I  have  sought.  I  have  taken  the 
position  all  the  way  through  that  these 
reports  should  be  confidential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
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that  Is  an  Improvement  and  would  be 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  lMu:k  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  comma  and 
before  the  word  "and"  insert  "the  Chap- 
lain,". 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  section 
(d).  page  3.  lists  officers  of  the  Senate 
except  the  Chaplain.  That  there  may  be 
full  coverage  of  the  employees  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment : 

On  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  comma  and  be- 
fore the  word  "and"  Insert  "the  Chaplain,". 

I  ask  that  the  committee  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEWJIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  considered  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  believes  it  is  applicable  and  com- 
pletes the  picture.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  all  we  have  now  in  which 
the  committee  can  concur. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  an  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  understand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  like  to 
discuss  it  further  with  me  before  it  is 
offered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  we  can  take 
up  that  amendment  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if 
we  discussed  it  a  little  more. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  but  it  might  take  a  little 
while  for  discussion.  I  would  not  want 
a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire?  We  are  trying 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Senators  insofar  as 
we  can.  It  has  been  a  pretty  long 
week.  I  would  like  to  see  some  consider- 
ation given  to  our  colleagues,  and  that 
we  face  up  to  the  end  of  this  matter  in 
some  way. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  reasonable  length  of  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  problem  is  that  I  am 
thinking  of  our  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  left  the  floor,  and  I  would 
guess  that  some  have  left  for  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  few  have  left. 
They  were  told  that  there  would  very 
likely  be  more  votes  tonight.  Quite  a  few 
Senators  have  canceled  their  commit- 
ments for  tomorrow  in  order  to  remain 
here,  because  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  be  helpful.  I 
hesitate  to  put  in  a  quorum  call  to  try 
to  get  more  Senators  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  available. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  so. 

AKXNDMEirT    NO.    «1T 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  617. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  see  how  we 
progress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  266 
On  page  6.  insert  the  follpwlng  at  the 
end  of  line  3:  "a  copy  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  return  (and  amendments  thereto)  and 
supporting  documents  made  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  each 
trust  or  other  fiduciary  relation  In  which  he. 
or  he  and  his  spouse,  or  their  children  held 
a  cumulative  interest  of  25  percent  or  more, 
and  by  each  corporation  of  which  he,  or  he 
and  his  spouse,  or  their  children  held,  for 
Federal  income  tax  purpyoses.  a  cumulative 
majority  stock  Interest;  and  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  partnership  return  (and  amendments 
thereto)  and  supjjortlng  documents  made  by 
each  partnership  from  which  any  Income  (or 
loss)  was  required  to  be  reported  on  the  re- 
turns of  taxes  which  he.  or  he  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  made  for  the  preceding  year  In  com- 
pliance with  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnaimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  tS.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  617,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  hour  is  getting  a  little  late, 
this  will  be  the  pending  question  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  to- 
morrow. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

On  behalf  of  all  concerned,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limltatioo  of  1  hour  on  each  amendment 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  who  of- 
fers the  amendment;  and  that  there  be  a 


time  limitation  of  4  hours  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  a  question 
please? 

Is  it  the  purpose  behind  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Senate 
will  come  to  a  final  vote  on  the  pending 
matter  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  hope  so,  because, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  facing  a 
deadline  with  the  extension  of  the  excise 
tax  bill;  and  if  something  is  not  done 
by  the  end  of  the  coming  week,  perhaps 
some  difficulties  will  be  created. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  some  very  Im- 
Ewrtant  amendments  or  combinations  of 
amendments,  will  be  offered  to  that  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  only  thought  is  that 
if  we  have  several  pending  amendments, 
with  an  hour  on  some  of  them  and  4 
hours  on  the  bill,  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  wind  this  matter  up,  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  session  very  late  tomorrow,  and 
possibly  nm  into  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe 
so — at  least,  I  would  hope  not.  What  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  and  the  leadership  had 
in  mind  was  to  have  this  time  flexible, 
so  that  no  Senator  would  feel  he  was 
being  shut  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  I  believe  I  can  dispose 
of  my  amendment  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  Senator  is  being  quite  generous  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  rather  be 
that  generous  and  be  a  little  more  than 
fair  than  be  accused  of  trying  to  ham- 
string some  Senator.  I  am  quite  certam 
that  other  Senators  will  use  less  than 
the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Apparently,  matters 
will  move  rather  rapidly  tomorrow.  But 
we  do  not  know  what  amendments  may 
be  brought  in.  We  believe  that  4  hours 
on  the  resolution  is  fair— not  with  the 
idea  of  using  all  that  time,  except  largely 
to  supplement  other  amendments  that 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  al- 
ways eager  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
his  colleagues  who  may  be  interested  in 
this  debate;  and  because  this  is  so  per- 
sonal and  so  close  to  home,  it  is  better 
that  we  lean  over  a  little  backward 
rather  than  try  to  restrict  It  too  much. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered,  Tiat.  effective  on  Friday,  Mar.  22, 
1968,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
b\islnes«,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  provide  sUnd- 
arda  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appesil, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
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limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  ijy  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  manager  of  the 
resolution:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  ProTidcd.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  tlie  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion tonight.  The  Miller  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  business  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow,  and  with 
that  we  will  start  operating  under  the 
time  limitation. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  that  any  time 
required  for  quorum  calls  not  come  out 
of  the  time  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 


OIL   IMPORT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
deeper  I  delve  into  the  whole  area  of  im- 
port quotas  for  our  oil  and  petrochemical 
industries  and  the  regulations  required 
to  implement  them,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced the  present  system  is  a  house  of 
cards  just  waiting  to  be  brought  down 
by  the  breath  of  scandal.  Other  alterna- 
tives must  be  found. 

The  present  system  of  mandatory 
quotas  on  oil  imports  imposed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  in  1959  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  stem  the  influx  of  cheap 
foreign  oil  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity threatens  to  injure  important 
segments  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
to  worsen  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. And,  what  is  worse,  far  from  accom- 
plishing its  stated  objective  of  protecting 
our  national  defense  posture,  the  pro- 
gram may  instead  be  hurting  it. 

The  decision  to  impose  "temporary 
quotas"  in  1959  was  based,  essentially, 
on  the  fear  that  a  great  influx  of  cheap 
imported  crude  oil  would  so  depress  do- 
mestic petroleum  prices  that  oil  com- 
panies would  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
explore  for  new  sources  of  oil.  Company 
profits,  so  the  argument  ran,  would  have 
been  inadequate,  despite  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, to  permit  firms  to  plow  dollars 
back  into  the  risky  job  of  exploring  for 
new  reserves.  Without  such  exploration, 
the  argument  continued,  we  could  not 
develop  the  domestic  oil  reserves  that 
are  essential  to  our  national  security 
when  a  deterioration  in  the  world  situa- 
tion denies  us  access  to  foreign  crude 
oU. 

Of  course,  the  American  consumer  is 
forced  to  pay  for  this  policy  decision. 
Readily  available  foreign  crude  imports, 
which  are  $1.25  a  barrel  cheaper  than 
domestic  crude,  would  drive  down  the 
price  we  pay  for  gasoline  and  heating 
oil,  to  mention  just  two  oil  products,  and, 
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thus,  would  directly  benefit  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  Fortune  magazine*  esti- 
mated the  program  costs  tlie  American 
consumer  about  S3. 5  billion  a  year. 
In  other  words,  the  quota  barrier,  by 
keeping  prices  high,  pays  the  oil  com- 
panies out  of  our  collective  pocketbooks. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  today, 
Mr.  President,  to  criticize  the  concept 
that  lies  behind  the  oil  import  program, 
much  as  I  disagree  with  the  concept. 
Rather  I  want  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
program  itself  as  it  is  pi-esently  adminis- 
teicd.  I  believe  that  a  dispassionate  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  will  show  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  tliat  the  present  sys- 
tem of  complex,  unmanageable  regula- 
tions must  be  changed. 

To  begin  to  understand  this  system  we 
must  first  realize  that  crude  oil  has  two 
principle  uses  in  this  country.  It  is  u.sed 
to  produce  such  energy  products  as  gaso- 
line, heating  oil,  and  jet  fuei.  It  can  also 
be  u.sed  to  produce  petrochemicals  such 
as  pla.stics,  solvents,  and  cmulsifiers. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  "tem- 
porary" import  quota  program,  oil  im- 
ports have  been  determined  on  the  basis 
of  oil  production  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  last  year,  the  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istration, which  administers  the  oil  im- 
port program,  came  to  realize  that  this 
approach  created  substantial  competitive 
problems  in  the  petrochemical  industi-y. 
Some  producers  of  petrochemicals  also 
refine  crude  oil.  Consequently,  in  the 
past,  they  have  qualified  for  an  import 
quota.  However,  until  1966,  many  of  the 
smaller  petrochemical  competitors  were 
unable  to  pet  oil  import  quotas  because, 
although  these  competitors  u.sed  refined 
products  to  produce  petrochemicals,  they 
did  not  have  their  own  refining  capacity 
and  thus  did  not  qualify  for  an  import 
quota.  Obviously,  with  imported  crude 
costing  $1.25  less  a  barrel  than  domestic 
crude,  those  large,  integrated  petro- 
chemical companies  which  were  able  to 
obtain  import  tickets  because  of  re- 
finery capacity  had  a  great  competitive 
advantage  over  smaller  petrochemical 
producers  who  were  shut  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. Even  with  the  changes  there  are 
still  disparities  between  the  treatment  of 
petrochemical  producers  who  refine  crude 
oil  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  trouble  with  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram is  that  ii  is,  first,  governed  by  an 
unbelievably  complex  and  confusing 
mass  of  loophole-ridden  and  inequitable 
regulations;  and,  second,  administered 
by  an  imderstaffed  agency,  the  OIA, 
which  has  only  three  professional  staff 
men  to  control  a  program  which  last 
year  was  worth  more  than  $485  million  to 
the  oil  and  petrochemical  industries. 

To  top  it  off,  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  lest  Thursday— March  14— pro- 
posed new  oil  import  regulations  to  cor- 
rect, among  other  things,  the  kind  of 
abuse  involving  Indiana  Standard  that 
I  uncovered.  But  the  new  rules  would 
create  more  inequities  than  they  would 
eliminate. 

For  example,  the  new  regulations  per- 
mit the  oil  industry  to  continue  getting  a 
"double  dip"  while  denying  the  same 
advantage  to  the  petrochemical  industry. 
In  a  "double  dip '  the  same  unit  of  out- 
put is  counted  twice — although  at  two 


different  stages  of  production— in  assign- 
ing a  producer  an  import  quota.  This 
gives  large  integrated  companies  an  ad- 
ditional competitive  advantage  over 
smaller  rivals.  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
blame  this  disgraceful  situation  on  spe- 
cial-interest lobbying  or  on  the  failure 
of  an  understaffed  agency  to  understand 
the  ramifications  of  the  regulations  it 
drafted  and  proposed. 

One  intent  of  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
rram  i.s  to  aid  .'^mailer  companies.  But 
the  regulations — both  new  and  old — de- 
signed to  implement  tliat  aim  are  incon- 
sistent. A  sUding  scale  of  allocations  dif- 
ferciiliales  between  large  and  small  oil 
refiners  to  accomplish  thai  aim.  But  the 
scale  is  not  extended  to  petrochemical 
pi'oducers. 

And,  further,  even  in  cases  where  the 
scale  is  applied  its  complexity  is  so  great 
that  inequities  arc  inevitable.  The  re- 
sults are  illustrated  by  Tenneco.  a  Hous- 
ton refiner,  w  hich  together  with  its  sub- 
sidiai-y  Petro-Tex  gets  about  1.000  bar- 
rels a  day  more  of  imported  oil  than  it 
would  if  the  OIA  treated  it  as  the  com- 
bination it  is.  as  the  regulations  require, 
rather  than  as  two  separate  companies. 
Or,  to  put  it  i:i  more  concrete  form,  be- 
cause each  barrel  of  imported  oil  is  worth 
about  $1.25  to  the  holder  of  the  import 
ticket,  the  separate  companies  get  about 
$1,250  a  day  more  in  imports  than  they 
would,  if  tlicy  were  combined. 

Another  regulation  which  operates  to 
fi-ustrate  the  intent  of  the  program  con- 
cern-s  tiie  ciioice  of  a  base  lor  computing 
a  company's  quota.  A  company  can  claim 
as  its  base  lor  quota  a.ssigiuncnt  either 
its  present  production  or  what  it  has  his- 
torically impoited.  But  not  both. 

Large  companies  such  as  Getty  Oil 
and  Sinclair  Oil.  however,  through  sep- 
arate subsidiaries  have  attempted  to 
claim  a  combination  of  both  bases  to  get 
a  much  higher  allocation  than  they 
would  otherwise  pet.  OIA  blew  the 
whistle  on  Getty  but  nothing  has  been 
done  yet  about  Sinclair.  Getty  which 
owned  both  Tidewater  and  Skelly  used 
to  claim  a  historical  allocation  for  Tide- 
water and  an  input  allocation  for  Skelly. 
After  Getty  was  caught  the  oil  import 
quota  for  both  companies  declined  from 
20.968  barrels  a  day  in  1967  to  13.140  bar- 
rels a  day  in  1968.  Sinclair  OU  likewise 
has  a  historical  quota,  but  Sinclair- 
Koppers  in  which  Sinclair  is  a  50  per- 
cent partner  receives  a  separate  quota 
based  on  its  inputs.  Since  Sinclair  can- 
not claim  both  a  historical  and  an  input 
allocation,  Sinclair-Koppers  should  not 
be  allowed  an  input  allocation.  Smclair- 
Koppers  received  an  allocation  of  714 
ban-els  a  day  which  is  worth  about 
$1,000  a  day. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  seems  impossible 
to  justify  allocating  import  quoUs  on  a 
historical  basis  almost  10  years  after  the 
imposition  of  this  'temporarj-'  quota 
program. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  also  investigat- 
ing the  figures  certified  by  the  oil  and 
petrochemical  companies  upon  which 
their  1967  and  1968  import  quotas  were 
based.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  companies  certified  certain  prod- 
ucts as  qualifying  inputs — the  standard 
on  which  the  allocation  of  imports  is 
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based — which  were  allowed  by  the  Oil 
Import  Administration  in  1967  but 
which  were  disallowed  by  the  OIA  in 
1968  because  they  were  finally  able  to 
examine  these  reports.  In  the  one  ex- 
ample that  has  surfaced  already,  the  Oil 
Imports  Appeals  Board  stated  in  an 
opinion  of  December  29,  1967  that^ 

It  appears  that  Firestone  and  Goodyear 
may  have  received  some  Import  privileges  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  through  Inad- 
vertence. 

After  further  investigation,  I  found 
that  whether  Firestone  did  or  did  not 
falsely  certify  certain  inputs  as  qualify- 
ing for  an  allocation  depends  upon  the 
rather  obtuse  decision  of  whether  "ex- 
tender oil"  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  undergoes  a  chemical 
reaction.  It  is  a  sad  situation  when  even 
Ph.  D's  in  chemistry  cannot  agree 
whether  a  product  fits  the  regulations 
or  not.  Although  I  must  admit,  I  am  not 
surprised.  After  poring  over  the  regula- 
tions, I  came  to  the  conclusion  one 
would  have  to  be  both  a  Ph.  D.  in  chem- 
istry and  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  begin 
to  comprehend  them. 

As  you  can  see  the  regulations  of  the 
oil  and  petrochemical  import  program 
by  their  very  complexity  are  leaving  loop- 
holes and  inequities  which  should  be 
eliminated.  Indeed,  one  may  question 
whether  the  entire  import  program  is 
justified  in  terms  of  national  defense. 
The  annoimced  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  enable  our  domestic  producers  to 
keep  a  reserve  which  could  be  used  in 
case  of  national  emergency.  Today  the 
wells  in  Oklahoma  are  producing  at 
capacity  and,  I  would  be  willing  to  ven- 
ture, the  remaining  wells  throughout  the 
United  States  are  producing  at  their 
maximum  economic  capacity.  This  pro- 
gram, a  writer  in  Fortune  magazine  esti- 
mated several  years  ago,  costs  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  about  $3.5  billion  a  year. 
If  the  national  defense  justification  is 
gone,  what  remains?  Protecting  the 
consumer? 

In  fact,  the  program  may  actually  be 
injuring  our  national  defense.  Between 
1959,  when  the  import  program  began, 
and  1965,  consumption  of  four  major 
petroleum  products  in  District  I — the 
east  coast — increased  by  nearly  277,000,- 
000  barrels  per  year. 

The  increase  was  53  percent  of  the  total 
increase  in  petroleum  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  Yet,  during  the  same 
period,  operating  refining  capacity  in  the 
east  coast  region  actually  declined  by 
34  million  barrels  per  year.  Under  a  free 
market  economy,  and  especially  in  a 
market-oriented  growth  industry,  it 
would  be  incredible  for  this  magnitude 
of  increase  in  demand  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  actual  loss  of  production. 

Obviously,  what  is  happening  is  that 
refiners  from  more  distant  districts  are 
displacing  eastern  refineries  in  eastern 
markets.  For  example,  although  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  in  the  southwest 
oil  producing  area  was  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  increase,  the  area  has 
gained  65  percent  of  the  new  operating 
refinery  capacity  installed  in  the  United 
States  since  the  import  system  went  into 
effect.  Let  us  realize  that  just  two  hydro- 


gen bombs — one  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
one  at  Houston — would  destroy  well  over 
50  percent  of  this  Nation's  refinery 
capacity.  Can  anyone  imagine  what  that 
means  to  our  Nation? 

The  domestic  economy  is  also  being 
injured  by  this  import  program.  Our 
petrochemical  producers  must  complete 
domestically  and  in  the  world  market 
against  the  very  moderii  and  raipdly 
growing  foreign  petrochemical  producers 
who  have  recently  arisen.  The  foreign 
petrochemical  producers  have  an  advan- 
tage over  our  domestic  pertrochemical 
producers  because  they  have  unlimited 
access  to  cheap  foreign  feedstock.  If  our 
domestic  petrochemical  companies  have 
to  build  abroad  to  compete  in  the  third 
world  market,  our  domestic  economy  will 
be  injured  not  only  by  the  loss  of  jobs 
but  also  by  the  export  of  vast  quantities 
of  capital  needed  to  construct  these 
plants  and  by  the  loss  of  valuable  exports 
the  plants  would  furnish. 

In  1967  alone,  the  domestic  petro- 
chemical industry  imported  $400,000,000 
worth  of  products  but  exported  about 
$1.5  billion  or,  in  other  words,  helped  our 
balance  of  payments  by  $1.1  billion.  In 
addition,  the  loss  of  these  plants  would 
hurt  our  defense  needs  because  many  of 
the  products  the  plants  produce  are  re- 
quired to  supply  our  boys  in  uniform  with 
the  necessary  equipment  to  defend  our 
country.  If  these  products  were  shut  off 
in  time  of  war,  we  might  be  faced  with 
a  disaster. 

If  the  oil  import  program  is  not  soon 
put  right,  our  domestic  petrochemical 
producers  may  be  forced  to  build  abroad 
to  gain  access  to  cheap  foreign  oil  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

Our  economy  would  thus  be  injured  not 
only  by  the  loss  of  jobs  but  also  by  the 
export  of  capital  to  construct  foreign 
plants.  The  loss  of  petrochemical  plants 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  national 
defense  posture  as  well. 

Foreign  trade  zones  appear  to  be  a  par- 
tial answer.  They  would  pei-mit  free  ac- 
cess to  foreign  oil  and  head  off  the 
threatened  migration  of  petrochemical 
plants.  They  would  encourage  dispersal 
of  refineries  throughout  the  country. 
And  they  would  achieve  the  goal  of  the 
present  import  control  program  without 
its  complex  regulations  and  distortion  of 
purposes. 

I  have  already  written  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Smith,  asking  him  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
foreign  trade  zones  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging domestic  refiners  and  petro- 
chemical producers  to  construct  new 
refineries  and  petrochemical  plants  in 
the  Unired  States. 

By  allowing  the  petrochemical  pro- 
ducers and  the  oil  refiners  access  to 
cheap  foreign  oil,  these  companies  could 
compete  with  foreign  competitors  with 
the  same  access.  But,  the  great  benefit 
to  our  Nation  is  that  the  plants  would  be 
located  in  the  United  States  and,  in  line 
with  the  President's  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  capital,  would  help  our  domes- 
tic economy,  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  our  national  defense  posture.  For 
example,  the  average  petrochemical 
plant  costs  about  $150,000,000.  employs 


about  3,000  men  for  3  years  In  its  con- 
struction, and  provides  about  2,500  new 
jobs  directly  and  at  least  an  equal  nimi- 
ber  of  support  jobs.  That  Is  5,000  jobs 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  impact  on  the  domestic  economy 
might  be  even  greater  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  figures  indicates,  because 
the  plants  would  be  constructed  to  pro- 
duce low  pollution  products  and,  if  they 
were  located  in  depressed  areas,  just  one 
plant  might  bring  prosperity  to  a  whole 
area.  Finally,  because  foreign  trade 
zones  would  make  It  economic  to  scatter 
these  new  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  would  no  longer  be  as 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  as  we  are 
now. 

Nor  would  we  have  the  great  problems 
of  control  which  now  face  the  OIA  in 
administering  the  present  import  quotas. 
The  controls  would  not  be  placed  on 
goods  entering  the  foreign  trade  zones 
or  on  goods  being  processed  in  these 
zones,  but  on  finished  goods  leaving  the 
zone  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  much  easier  to  control  the  final 
finished  product  than  it  is  to  control  the 
material  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
stages  of  production.  Thus,  without  the 
complexity  of  our  present  regulations,  we 
could  achieve  the  same  goal  our  present 
regulations  are  supposedly  aimed  at. 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  how  the 
program  might  work  in  operation.  Sup- 
pose a  foreign  trade  zone  were  placed  in 
a  depressed  area  and  a  refinery  and  sat- 
ellite petrochemical  plants  were  con- 
structed in  it.  The  refinery  could  be 
geared  to  produce  about  50  percent  of  its 
output  as  low  sulfur  residual  oil. 

This  would  have  two  particularly  sig- 
nificant benefits:  low  sulfur  fuel  oil  is 
needed  to  keep  our  air  pollution  under 
control  and,  since  almost  all  the  residual 
fuel  oil  we  now  use  is  imported,  this  would 
be  a  source  which  ctmld  help  power  our 
utilities  and  fuel  our  industries  should 
imports  of  residual  fuel  be  cut  off  by  war 
or  other  disaster.  The  remainder  of  the 
refinery's  production  would  be  split 
equally  between  petrochemical  feed- 
stock and  jet  fuel.  The  feedstock  could  be 
used  to  produce  high  value  petrochemi- 
cal products  much  of  which  could  then 
be  exported  to  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Finally,  the  jet  fuel  could  be  used 
at  ail-ports  to  fuel  international  fiights. 

I  intend  to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  so  that 
they  can  hire  the  needed  experts  to  main- 
tain a  minimal  control  over  the  program 
they  are  supposed  to  be  administering. 
We  might,  however,  give  some  consider- 
ation to  moving  the  entire  office  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  It  might 
alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  of- 
fice from  the  various  pressure  groups 
which  have  the  most  to  gain  from  the 
program. 

Whatever  we  do,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  do  soon.  We  must  look  beyond  nar- 
row parochial  interest  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  after  being  informed  of  my 
intent  to  make  this  speech — and  I  sent 
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them  a  copy  more  than  24  hours  ago- 
announced  last  night  that  they  are  ac- 
tively considering  several  alternatives  to 
the  present  oil  import  program.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  efforts  have  jogged  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  into  rethink- 
ing the  whole  oil  import  program.  Such 
rethinking  was  long  overdue.  I  shall,  how- 
ever,  continue   to  maintain  close  per- 


sonal surveDlance  over  future  develop- 
ments. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11A.M. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  «at  6 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
March  22,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rfiwrsrfay,  March  27,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  giveth  power  to  the  faint:  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth 
strengf/i.— Isaiah  40:  29. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  in  whose 
presence  our  restless  spirits  are  stUled 
and  our  hungry  hearts  find  the  food  that 
nourishes  and  quickens  our  understand- 
ing increase  our  faith  and  stimulate  our 
high  resolves  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy 
commandments,  to  abide  in  Thy  love,  and 
to  serve  our  counti-y  with  all  our  might. 
Grant  unto  us  an  inner  greatness  of 
spirit  that  we  may  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  day  unashamed  and  unafraid. 
Though  the  earth  be  moved,  the  waters 
roar,  and  the  mountains  shake  may  we 
find  our  refuge  and  our  strength  in  Thee. 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  forever 
faithful  to  Thee  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Kes.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  'National  School  St.fety 
Patrol  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  House  to  the  bill  <S.  454)  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Jones." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
to  attend  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  to  be  held 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April  11  to  17, 
1968,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Baker,  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-843,  appointed  Mr.  Yarborough  and 
Mr.  Ja'vits  to  attend  the  52d  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
June  5  to  28, 1968. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
appalled  to  read  in  the  press  that  Arab 
terrorists  in  Israel  have  jombed  a  school 
bus  and  killed  innocent  and  defenseless 
Israel  children.  These  terrorists,  lacking 
the  decencies  characteristic  even  of  those 
who  make  war,  have  been  operating  from 
the  territory  of  Jordan.  Their  actions 
are  cowardly  and  morally  reprehensible. 
Yet.  Mr.  speaker,  we  are  supporting  the 
Jordanian  Government  with  arms  as  well 
as  with  our  diplomatic  approval.  I  urge 
the  President  to  protest  vigorously  the 
Jordanian  Government's  offering  of  a 
haven  to  these  guerrillas  and  withhold 
further  the  administration's  ill-advised 
arms  shipments  until  Jordan  ends  its 
irresponsible  conduct  and  begins  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.       ^^^^^^^^ 

HON  WAYNE  L.  HAYS  ANNOUNCES 
AS  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
vprn  nrk.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  my  an- 
nouncement yesterday  got  a  pretty  good 
play  outside  Washington,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  I  noticed,  was  so  full  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  that  it  did  not  have  room 
to  carry  my  announcement  this  morning, 
although  it  was  carried  everj'where  else 
in  the  country. 

I  made  it  clear  I  am  running  in  har- 
mony with  the  President — that  is  the  fa- 
vored way  to  run  around  here — and  I 
am  with  him  all  the  way  unless  he  should 
withdraw.  The  message  got  through.  I 
might  say  I  alrcadj-  have  more  delegates 
on  this  contingency  than  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  Senator  Kennedy  put  to- 
gether are  likely  to  get  at  any  time. 

The  State  chairman  of  one  of  the 
border  States  called  and  said,  "I  want 
you  to  know  if  you  run,  I  am  with  you 
all  the  way.  Anyone  but  Bobby."  I  said, 
"That  is  not  a  very  flattering  reason  to 
be  for  me,  but  I  will  accept  it  anyhow." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
for  our  next  President  the  man  who  has  - 
so  ably  borne  the  burdens  of  our  highest 
office  for  4  years— Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. For  30  years  I  have  worked  with  the 
President  on  many  projects,  and  I  have 
never  been  prouder  of  his  service,  his  ac- 
complishments as  President,  and  the 
courage  and  leadership  he  is  giving  to 
America  and  the  free  world  than  I  am 

Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency when  America  was  torn  by  grief, 
anger  and  rancor.  In  a  time  of  despera- 
tion for  our  Republic  he  bound  up  our 
wounds  and  showed  the  world  that  the 
shot  of  a  madman  could  not  extinguish 
ovu-  democracy. 

Since  that  November  day  4  years  ago. 
President  Johnson  has  wrestled  with  the 
enormously  complex  and  wide-ranging 
problems  confronting  America.  He  has 
never  shirked  his  duty,  he  has  never 
avoided  a  difficult  decision,  and  he  has 
never  lost  sight  of  his  dream  for  Amer- 
ica's future. 

In  this  troubled  decade  Lyndon  John- 
son needs  our  understanding— not  our 
criticism. 

He  needs  our  support — not  our  antag- 
onism. ,  ^  ... 
United  together,  Lyndon  Johnson  will 
lead  this  Nation  in  renewing  the  face  of 
our  cities  and  countrj-side,  rekindling  the 
faith  of  our  people,  and  bringing  a  just 
peace  to  the  world. 

Americans  must  be  satisfied  with  no 
less  than  the  hand  of  greatness  at  its 
helm— with  no  other  President  than 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  at  whose  side 
will  be  Mrs.  Johnson,  one  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  PROTEST  TER- 
RORISTS OPERATING  FROM  TER- 
RITORY OF  JORDAN 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON:  HAND  OF 
GREATNESS   AT   THE    HELM 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


FISHING  RIGHTS  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  U.S.  tuna  vessel,  the  Paramount. 
was  illegally  seized  46  miles  off  the  Ecua- 
dorian coast  by  a  warship  of  that 
unfriendly  Latin  American  nation. 

Ironically,  a  onetime  U.S.  minesweeper 
was  used  by  Ecuador  to  make  the  seizure. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  second  such  act  of 
piracy  within  16  days  by  this  particular 
ship. 
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The  harassment  of  our  fishing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  off  South  and  Central 
America  has  been  occurring  with  monot- 
onous regularity.  In  the  past  8  years, 
more  than  100  of  our  boats  have  been 
stopped  outside  the  12-mlle  limit  claimed 
by  practically  every  civilized  nation. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  do  some 
soul-searching  about  the  assistance  we 
give  to  the  offending  countries.  Other, 
more  polite  methods  of  winning  their 
cooperation  do  not  seem  to  have  worked. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  in  nearly  6  years 
of  service  in  this  body  has  never  voted 
against  a  bill  to  authorize  or  appropriate 
foreign  aid. 

But  the  intransigence  of  Ecuador. 
Peru,  and  one  or  two  other  of  our  alleged 
"good  neighbors"  has  forced  me  to  revise 
my  own  thinking.  I  now  stand  ready  to 
support  legislation  for  deducting  the 
enormous  costs  of  these  seizures  from  the 
aid  entitlements  of  the  guilty  coimtries. 
If  they  still  do  not  get  the  message,  then 
let  us  cut  off  all  their  aid. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  unable  to  answer  rollcall  No.  62. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  In  favor  of  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  which 
was  a  noncontroversial  bill. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
CONTAINMENT  OP  COMMUNIST 
TERROR  AND  AGGRESSION  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  today  in 
supporting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  policy  to  contain  Commu- 
nist terror  and  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  President 
Truman  yesterday,  in  Key  West.  Fla..  en- 
dorsed this  policy  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  opposing  Communist  aggression. 

I  might  pKJint  out  that  I  was  serving 
in  this  House  when  President  Truman 
inaugurated  his  famous  Greek-Turkey 
policy,  which  I  believe  saved  Greece  from 
the  fate  which  would  happen  to  South- 
east Asia  if  we  did  not  stand  firm  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

I  remember  the  Berlin  airlift. 

I  remember  the  President  did  not  hesi- 
tate when  the  Commimlst  aggressor  came 
across  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea.  Almost 
instantly.  President  Tnunan  ordered 
troops  into  South  Korea  and  upheld 
this  Nation's  word  and  its  honor. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  the  position 
taken  over  the  weekend  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  served  as  our 
President  for  8  years  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Europe, 
imder  whom  I  served  for  several  years, 
and  as  Commander  of  the  NATO  forces 
in  Western  Eiu-ope,  which  blocked  Com- 


munist aggression.  President  Elsenhower 
supported  over  the  weekend  again — as  he 
has  done  again  and  again — the  policy  of 
President  Johnson. 

Yes,  we  need  unity  in  this  Nation.  We 
need  to  stand  firm.  We  will  stand  firm. 
We  will  go  home  from  South  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else  when  the  aggressor  goes 
home  and  goes  back  to  his  own  coimtry 
and  keeps  his  hands  off  his  neighbors. 


FRESNO— ALL-AMERICA  CITY  FOR 
1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  announce  to  you  that  the 
city  of  Fresno  has  been  named  as  an 
All-America  City  for  1968  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  by  Look 
magazine. 

The  ofiQcial  announcement  of  this 
honor  is  being  made  today  to  the  local 
and  national  news  media,  and  my  pride 
in  the  city  of  Fresno  and  its  accomplish- 
ments over  the  past  several  years  is  en- 
hanced considerably  by  the  advance 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
State  of  California  to  be  so  recognized 
in  1968. 

While  this  justly  deserved  award  Is 
made  in  and  for  the  year  1968, 1  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  Fresno  realize  that 
the  award  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years,  perhaps  10,  12,  or  15,  of  forward- 
looking  efforts  and  enlightened  leader- 
ship which  has  brought  Fresno  to  the 
forefront  as  a  modern  community,  pro- 
viding modern  solutions  to  modern 
problems,  a  city  which  is  unafraid  to 
meet  today's  challenges  and  which  is 
constantly  striving  to  provide  tomor- 
row's answers. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  the 
leaders  of  the  past  decade  or  more  who 
have  helped  Fresno  to  qualify  for  this 
award,  but  I  will  cite  two  who  most  cer- 
tainly deserve  recognition;  they  are  the 
late  Arthur  L.  Selland  and  the  late  Ar- 
thur Eickholt.  They  and  their  contempo- 
raries and  those  who  today  lead  the  city 
of  Fresno  in  its  progressive  pathway  are 
the  ones  who  have  brought  Fresno  to  the 
No.  1  position  in  the  State  of  Cahfornia 
in  the  All-America  City  competition. 


defeats  of  humanity,  of  free  men,  at 
Muiuch  in   1938. 

It  was  only  30  years  ago  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  nations  went  to 
Munich  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
came  back  to  London  and  said  that  he 
had  achieved  "peace  in  our  time."  Twelve 
months  later  the  world  experienced  the 
beginning  of  the  bloodiest  and  the  most 
costly  war  in  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  regretfully 
point  out  that  there  are  today  some  in 
our  midst  who  are  advocating  a  Munich. 
We  all  want  peace.  No  sensible  man 
could  conceivably  want  anything  else. 
But  what  kind  of  peace;  the  peace  of 
surrender? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  very  brilliant  book 
written  by  a  young  man  some  years  ago 
entitled  "While  England  Slept."  It  was 
written  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  wherein 
he  recounted  the  days  leading  up  to 
Mimlch  and  leading  up  to  World  War  II. 

The  great  leader  of  Great  Britain. 
Winston  Churchill,  writing  about  those 
days,  said: 

If  a  nation  will  not  fight  when  victory 
will  not  be  too  costly,  you  may  come  to  the 
moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a 
worse  case:  You  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  hope  of  victory  because  it  is 
better  to  perish  than  to  live  as  slaves. 

I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  people,  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
criticize  President  Johnson  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  different  course  without  tell- 
ing you  what  to  do,  that  they  take  a  look 
at  the  events  of  yesteryear  and  see 
whether  or  not  their  recommendations 
of  retreat  and  surrender  will  bring  peace 
to  mankind. 


THE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  here  today  with  special  interest, 
particularly  those  remarks  touching  on 
our  position  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  to  remind  our- 
selves that  this  year,  1968,  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great 


LIVES  AND  SAFETY  OF  AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN  IN  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE'S  HANDS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rpmsrks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  point- 
ed out  earlier  today  by  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
DEERtiNl ,  as  we  slept  last  night  the  form- 
er U.S.  naval  patrol  craft  manned  by 
Ecuadorians  and  on  loan  to  Ecuador  at 
gunpoint  was  forcing  the  tuna  fish 
clipper  Paramount  into  a  dangerously 
unfriendly  port  from  a  point  40  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador  where  the  Ameri- 
cans incidentally  were  drifting.  They 
were  not  even  fishing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  these  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  world  is  aware  of  the  vacillation  of 
our  State  Department.  The  world 
watched  hs  North  Korea  seized  the  Pueb- 
lo, and  for  years  the  world  has  watched 
as  one  Latin  American  country  after 
another  has  harrassed,  kidnaped,  and 
fired  upon  American  fishing  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  refuses  to  do  anything 


about  it.  And  we  hear  in  some  quarters 
that  they  wonder  why  American  prestige 
has  dropped  so  seriously  in  recent  years. 

To  add  insult  to  the  injuries  of  illegal 
piracy  in  international  waters,  Ecuador 
constantly  uses  American  naval  vessels 
on  loan  to  them  when  they  force  Amer- 
ican fishermen  into  their  ports,  where 
they  are  held  for  ransom  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines  and 
license  fees  before  they  are  released. 

As  we  slept  last  night,  a  former  U.S. 
patrol  craft  escort,  manned  by  the  Ecua- 
dorian Navy  was,  at  gunpoint,  forcing 
the  Paramount  into  a  dangerously  un- 
friendly port  from  a  point  46  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador,  where  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  drifting,  not  even  fishing 
in  the  early  morning  hours. 

Yet.  the  State  Department  even  scorns 
legislation  which  would  aid  these  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  refuses  to  offer  Coast 
Guard  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  citizens  pursu- 
ing their  occupation  on  the  high  seas  are 
entitled  to  as  much  police  protection  as 
their  fellow  citizen  who  is  protected  on 
the  streets  of  his  hometown.  Adding  to 
the  gravity  of  this  matter,  this  is  the 
third  illegal  seizure  off  Latin  America 
this  month;  two  were  by  Ecuador,  one 
by  Peru. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  lives  and  safety  of 
these  Americans  who  have  been  kid- 
naped from  the  high  seas. 


ASK  FREE  CHINA'S  HELP  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  reports  indicate  that  in  response  to 
General  Westmoreland's  request  for 
200,000  additional  troops,  the  United 
States  will  ask  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Thailand  to  join  with  us  in  providing 
100,000  men.  It  is  by  all  means  the  right 
approach  to  look  to  our  Asian  allies  for 
more  help  in  what  has  indeed  become 
too  much  an  American  war.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  we  also  re- 
quest Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
provide  100,000  troops  to  bring  the  total 
to  the  full  complement  requested  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  a  large,  well-trained  army 
which  could  easily  spare  this  number  of 
troops  without  compromising  the  secu- 
rity of  Taiwan.  There  are  no  finer  fight- 
ing men  in  the  world  than  those  of  our 
gallant  Asian  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
I  am  confident  the  soldiers  of  Free  China 
are  quite  ready  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  of  comparable  excellence  in  action. 
Why,  then,  should  we  send  more  Ameri- 
cans when  there  are  Asians  who  can  do 
the  job,  and  do  it  well?  And  why  should 
we  shortchange  General  Westmoreland 
when  we  have  allies  who  very  probably 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  meet  his 
full  requirement  of  additional  forces  in 
Vietnam? 


LET    US   HAVE    AN    END    TO    THE 
ALPHONSE  AND  GASTON  ACT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  banner 
headline  of  a  story  appearing  on  page  10 
of  todays  Washington  Post  reads: 
•Johnson  Pledges  To  Abide  by  Any  Cuts 
Initiated  by  Congress." 

Of  course  he  will.  What  else  can  he 
do?  He  cannot  spend  money  the  Con- 
gress does  not  appropriate. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  Alphonse 
and  Gaston  act.  The  President  prepared 
the  budget.  Why  does  he  not  initiate  an 
overall  revision  of  the  budget  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  Why  does  he  not,  for  in- 
stance, initiate  White  House  meetings 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees,  along  with  himself  and  his 
Director  of  the  Budget,  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order? 

If  he  does  not  want  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure, why  does  he  not  then  prepare  a 
revised  budget  or  make  a  listing  of 
priorities,  and  submit  it  to  the  Congress 
on  a  bipartisan  basis? 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  willing 
to  cooperate.  Cooperation  involves  more 
than  pledges.  It  requires  united  action. 
We  want  fiscal  responsibiUty,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  discharge  our  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  this  respect.  But  when  it 
comes  to  reducing  Government  spending 
President  Johnson  would  have  the  Con- 
gress assume  sole  responsibility.  It  is 
his  budget.  We  will  help  him  revise  it. 
But  apparently  it  is  only  with  empty 
words  that  the  President  is  willing  to 
help  us  do  what  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  avert  the  economic  disaster  now 
facing  us. 


the  customary  practice  of  sustaining  a 
lower  court  decision  unless  such  is  in 
clear  derogation  of  the  law.  \\-e  now  find 
the  Supreme  Court  totally  obsessed  with 
an  all-consuming  desire  to  grant  any  re- 
lief if  such  is  made  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  Protection  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  law-abidint!,  patriotic,  job- 
producing,  and  taxpaying  citizen  seem 
far  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
Iircme  Court,  and  this  deplorable  deci- 
,sion  forecasts  dark  days  for  all  business- 
men. North  or  South,  p:a.st  or  West. 


SHOCKING  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  day  when  any  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion surprises  me  has  long  ago  passed, 
but  it  is  shocking  to  see  their  recent  de- 
cision reversing  an  appellate  court  and 
ordering  Piggy  Park  Industries  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  to  pay  the  attorneys'  fees 
of  those  bringing  the  civil  rights  suit 
against  this  fine  restaurant.  It  is  not 
enough  to  deny  the  businessman  the 
right  to  run  his  business  as  he  deems  best 
in  his  and  the  public  interest,  but  to  pour 
salt  into  the  wounds  by  making  him  pay 
not  only  his  attorneys'  costs  but,  also, 
that  of  those  who  attack  this  right,  defies 
all  understanding  and  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  adhering  to 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NEWCOMB  MOTT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana?  ; 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  published  what,  in  my 
view  is  a  very  significant  book  entitled 
"Incident  at  Boris  Gleb:  The  Tragedy  of 
Newcomb  Mott."  The  author  is  DeWltt 
S.  Copp. 

To  me  this  book  is  particularly  signif- 
icant in  that  it  illustrates  the  vast  gulf 
that  still  separates  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  The  author  has 
brought  out  the  tragedy  of  the  encounter 
of  someone  who  might  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  typical  American  boy— New- 
comb  Mott — with  the  full  force  of  Soviet 
injustice,  as  personified  in  the  KGB  or 
Soviet  Secret  Police. 

The  book  forcefully  describes  how  all 
legal  efforts  were  to  no  avail  in  the  case 
of  Newcomb  Mott.  How  Soviet  law  was 
merely  ignored  when  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties decided  that  Newcomb  Mott  was  fair 
game  in  their  scheme  to  trade  him  for 
one  of  their  professional  spies  who  was 
imprisoned. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  still  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "mellowing."  Any 
American  citizen  who  happens  to  violate 
a  Soviet  law,  no  matter  how  minor,  could 
become  the  next  Newcomb  Mott.  There- 
fore, I  commend  this  book  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  their  thought- 
ful consideration. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NEWCOMB  MOTT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Ross  Adair.  The  incident  at  the 
remote  village  of  Boris  Gleb.  and  the 
tragic  death  of  Newcomb  Mott  is  still 
very  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us 
even  though  the  events  took  place  4  years 
ago 

The  memory  of  Newcomb  Mott  is  still 
strong  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  where  he  lived,  and 
where  his  parents  still  reside.  To  us.  New- 
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comb  Mott  ifi  more  than  a  name  on  a 
wire  service  report.  He  Is  more  than  just 
another  newspaper  headline.  He  is  more 
than  another  link  in  the  tenuous  chain 
of  American-Soviet  relations. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  a  real  person  to 
tho.se  of  us  who  live  near  his  native  town 
of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  all  of  us  were 
caught  up  in  the  drama  surrounding  his 
arrest  and  trial  by  the  Russians  and 
eventually  his  so-called  suicide  on  a 
prison  train. 

The  work  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, the  then  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Edward  Brooke — now  Senator 
Brooke,  and  myself  did  to  try  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  Mr.  Mott  is  also  part 
of  the  record. 

A  new  book  has  just  been  written  which 
tells  the  story  of  Newcomb  Mott's  or- 
deal In  a  graphic  and  very  readable  form. 

I  refer  to  "Incident  at  Boris  Gleb"  by 
DeWitt  S.  Copp,  published  this  month 
by  Doubleday  &  Co. 

I  have  read  the  book  with  special  in- 
terest, and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  as  a  fair  and  accurate  job 
of  reporting  on  a  remarkable  event  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  regime. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  SAFETY  STAND- 
ARDS OF  LIMITED  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BOT.TiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1106)  provid- 
ing for  consideration  of  S.  2029,  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to 
the  application  of  certain  standards  to 
motor  vehicles  produced  in  quantities 
of  less  than  500,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1106 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  r.f  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  considerations  of  the  bill 
(S.  2029)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating 
to  the  application  of  certain  standards  to 
motor  vehicles  produced  in  quantities  of 
less  than  Ave  hundred.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  rep>ort 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Quillen]  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  controversy 
over  the  rule  and  very  little  controversy 
over  the  bill,  If  any. 


The  bill  itself  provides  for  giving  cer- 
tain special  treatment,  which  seems  legit- 
imate, in  the  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles,  with  respect  to  those  companies 
that  produce  less  than  500  motor  vehicles 
annually.  This,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  pentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
BoLLiNGl  has  stated,  House  Resolution 
1106  provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  2029. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  exempt 
from  the  safety  requirement  provisions 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966  certain  auto  manu- 
facturers who  produce  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  vehicles  each  year. 

The  act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  vehicle  safety  standards  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  their  in- 
clusion in  automobiles.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  manufacturers  producing 
specialized  vehicles  who  have  informed 
the  Secretary  that  because  of  economic 
limitations  they  cannot  comply  with  all 
the  regulatory  .safety  standards  which 
have  been  established.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  standards  which  can 
only  be  tested  fully  by  actually  wrecking 
a  car. 

Relief  of  these  small  manufacturers 
can  only  be  granted  by  legislation,  hence 
this  bill  which  is  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years 
a  manufacturer  of  fewer  than  500  cars 
a  year  from  any  safety  standard  if  he 
finds  that  compliance  would  cause  a  real 
economic  hardship  for  such  manufac- 
turer. This  does  not  mean  that  such 
manufacturers  would  be  then  exempted 
from  all  standards.  Only  those  the  Secre- 
tary finds  actually  create  a  hardship 
would  be  eliminated  for  such  a  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  ex- 
empt from  particular  standards  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
vehicle  usin?r  a  power  .^^ource  other  than 
internal  combustion,  again  for  a  period 
of  up  to  3  years. 

The  costs  of  administering  this  pro- 
gram will  be  paid  out  of  existing  sums 
appropriated  for  carrj'inc:  out  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  ray  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2029)  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  standards  to  motor 
vehicles  produced  in  quantities  of  less 
than  500. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2029,  with  Mr. 
Daddario  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
St.^ggers]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Stringer]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  allow  small  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  vehicles  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Some  of  them  have  concluded  that 
they  are  financially  unable  to  meet  the 
testing  requirements  as  established  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Others  have  inventory  problems  where, 
if  they  have  to  discard  present  items  they 
will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  financial 
burden. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  1966  act  does 
not  permit  him  to  grant  any  exemptions 
to  small  manufacturers. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  other  body  and 
the  committee  has  reported  it  favorably 
in  order  to  afford  a  limited  measure  of 
relief  to  manufacturers  of  500  units  or 
less  a  year.  I  believe  that  we  have  put 
safeguards  in  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
downgrading  of  safety  on  our  highways. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exemption  as  to 
any  standards,  an  applicant  must  estab- 
lish, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretarj', 
that  failure  to  grant  ui  exemption  would 
cause  the  manufacturer  a  substantial 
economic  hardship,  or  that  the  tempo- 
rary exemption  would  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  vehicles  using  propulsion 
systems  other  than  internal  combustion 
engines,  and  that  the  temporary  exemp- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  objectives  of  the  1966  act. 

Rnally,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
amendment  will  terminate  3  years  after 
enactment  and  no  exemption  may  be 
granted  for  more  than  a  3 -year  period. 
In  this  time  present  inventory  problems 
pf  the  small  manufacturers  should  be  re- 
solved and  the  Secretary  should  be  able 
to  establish  standards  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  which  will  adequately 
accommodate  the  special  requirements  of 
the  limited  production  manufactuicr.?. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  by  no 
means  permits  the  Secretary  to  grant 
any  blajiket  exemptions  from  existing 
or  new  safety  standards. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  was 
aimed  principally  at  the  big  auto  manu- 
facturers which  turn  out  the  bulk  of  the 
8  to  9  million  vehicles  a  year.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  were  aware  that 
there  would  be  speciaUzed  problems  for 
makers  of  specialty  vehicles,  but  we  then 
thought  that  there  was  adequate  flexi- 
bility in  the  authorities  provided  to  cover 
these  and  new  situations.  Now  we  find 
that  the  agency  charged  with  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
feels  that  it  cannot  interpret  its  provi- 
sions to  make  sensible  variations  for 
these  manufacturers  of  limited  numbers 
of  cars.  Hence  we  are  here  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

And  even  now  there  are  some  minor 
differences  of  viewpoint.  The  Depart- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  all  of  the  special  purpose  vehi- 
cles such  as  fire  trucks,  while  it  is  my 
contention  that  we  are  not. 

It  was  never  intended  that  one  set  of 
standards  should  apply  to  any  vehicle 
regardless  of  its  intended  use.  Buses, 
trucks,  and  special  purpose  vehicles  nat- 
urally would  have  different  standards 
than  passenger  cars.  And  the  problem 
which  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  head 
does  not  involve  such  vehicles.  We  can 
forget  about  the  several  hundred  com- 
panies engaged  in  such  activity  and  con- 
centrate upon  these  10  or  12  which 
really  do  run  into  trouble  with  the  rules. 

One  instance  illustrates  best  what  this 
bill  does.  When  Studebaker  moved  to 
Canada  and  left  vacant  the  plants  in 
South  Bend,  a  few  local  men  bought  up 
the  dies  and  parts  for  the  Avanti,  a  re- 
cent and  sporty  addition  to  the  Stude- 
baker line.  Employing  Studebaker  men, 
they  have  built  limited  numbers  of  the 
Avanti,  mostly  by  hand.  I  am  told  that 
the  car  is  a  well  designed  vehicle  with 
high  performance  characteristics.  It  is 
probably  better  built  In  many  ways  than 
many  similar  assembly-line  cars.  The 
parts  being  used  are  not  necessarily  ob- 
solete, but  they  are  a  year  or  two  old. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  these  auto- 
mobiles have  at  least  comparable  safety 
features  with  your  1966  or  1967  auto- 
mobUe.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  for 
this  company  to  destroy  several  automo- 
biles a  year  to  prove  the  point.  Neither  is 
it  possible  for  a  company  of  this  type  to 
abandon  large  inventories  of  parts  which 
win  last  them  2  or  3  years  to  accomplish 
small  changes  which  are  or  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  safety  standards.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  sensible  enough 
for  the  Safety  Administrator  to  exempt 
such  a  vehicle  from  the  standards  for  a 
limited  time  as  long  as  it  is  basically 
safe. 

This  bill  provides  such  authority.  The 
Administrator  must  make  a  finding  that 
such  an  exemption  would  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest. 

Safety  standards  are  not  requirements 
that  come  to  maturity  overnight.  Observ- 
ing the  activity  of  the  traffic  safety  or- 
ganization, we  have  seen  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  an  evolutionary  process.  It 
must  take  into  account  the  realities  of 
automobile  production,  and  it  does.  The 
reahties  of  such  production  for  the 
giants  in  the  industry  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  realities  of  production 
for  a  small  company  manufacturing  very 
few  vehicles. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  give  permanent  exemptions  to 
limited  production  vehicles.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  strive  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards ari  actually  meet  them  within  a 
3-year  period.  It  is  possible  that  some 
manufacturers  in  the  category  we  are 
discussing  will  not  be  able  to  make  it. 
It  is  possible  that  some  kinds  of  limited 
production  vehicles  can  never  be  brought 


up  to  the  standards  which  evolve.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  legislation  to 
keep  them  in  business  at  all  costs,  par- 
ticularly at  the  cost  of  safety.  But  as  of 
now  it  seems  practical,  sensible  and  fair 
to  provide  this  additional  authority  with 
which  the  Safety  Administrator  can  help 
them  work  out  their  problems. 
I  recommend  this  bill  to  the  House. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  how  many  manufac- 
turers are  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  hundred  manufacturers  in 
the  country  in  these  classifications,  who 
manufacture  fewer  than  500  vehicles  per 
year. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  was  passed  to  meet  a 
critical  national  problem,  the  increas- 
ingly high  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  on  this  Nation's  highways. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  people 
have  been  killed  in  automobile  accidents 
in  the  United  States  since  the  auto- 
mobile was  invented;  50,000  people  will 
die  on  our  highways  this  year  alone.  Of 
the  more  than  100  million  cars  roaming 
our  highways  this  year  one  in  four  will 
be  damaged. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  establish 
safety  standards  for  all  motor  vehicles. 
This  law  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  however, 
a  number  of  manufacturers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles  have 
complained  that  because  of  economic 
limitations  they  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
safety  requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Secre- 
tary has  indicated  that  there  are  special 
circumstances  where  small  manufactur- 
ers are  not  able  to  meet  all  safety  re- 
quirements, and  recommends  that  he  be 
allowed  to  grant  temporary  exemptions. 
Since  the  1966  act  precludes  the  Sec- 
retary from  making  any  exceptions  from 
safety  standards,  any  relief  must  be 
made  by  legislation.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  would  provide  for  this  relief 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  grant  temporary  exemption 
from  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for 
limited  production  motor  vehicles. 

Such  exemption  could  be  granted  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  compliance 
would  cause  substantial  economic  hard- 
ship or  that  such  temporary  exemption 
"would  facilitate  the  development  of 
vehicles  utilizing  a  propulsion  system 
other  than  or  supplementing  an  internal 
combusion  engine,"  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

The  provision  granting  an  exemption 
where  it  would  faciUtate  the  develop- 
ment of  vehicles  with  propulsion  systems 
other  than  internal  combustion  engines 
is  language  which  I  offered  In  the  ex- 


ecutive session  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  One  type 
of  vehicle  which  would  qualify  would  be 
an  electric  automobile  which  is  being  de- 
veloped by  a  number  of  firms. 

This  may  be  one;  answer  to  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  air  pollution  in  our 
urban  areas.  In  my  own  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  recently  rated  as  the 
most  polluted  area  in  the  Nation,  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  pollutants  are  discharged 
into  the  air  each  year  by  automobiles. 
The  electric  automobile  may  or  may  not 
be  the  answer  to  this  problem,  but  we 
must  not  restrict  its  development  before 
we  find  out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
IctJislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tUc  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  National  Traffic  .and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  123.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by  a 
manufacturer  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary .shall  prescribe,  he  may  temporarily 
exempt  a  limited  production  motor  vehicle 
from  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  es- 
tablished under  this  title  if  he  finds  that 
compliance  would  cause  such  manufacturer 
substantial  economic  hardship  and  that  such 
temporary  exemption  would  not  result  in 
undue  hazard  to  the  public. 

••(b)  A  manufacturer  granted  a  temporary 
exemption  shall  affix  to  the  window  of  any 
motor  vehicle  for  which  temporary  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  a  label  containing  a 
statement  that  the  motor  vehicle  does  not 
comply  with  the  appropriate  standard,  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  vehicle  does  not 
comply.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
form  and  content  of  such  label.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  114  of  this  title  shall  other- 
wise apply  as  to  those  standards  for  which 
no  temporary  exemption  has  been  granted. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  dealer  and  of  the  first  purchaser 
of  a  limited  production  motor  vehicle  (not 
Including  the  dealer  of  such  manufacturer) 
that  such  vehicle  has  not  been  tested  for  com- 
pliance vi'lth  the  standards  from  which  it  has 
been  exempted. 

"(d)  In  order  to  avoid  undue  economic 
hardship,  where  technically  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  demonstrating  compliance  with 
the  standaras  applying  to  limited  production 
motor  vehicles. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
'limited  production  motor  vehicle"  means  a 
motor  vehicle,  produced  by  a  manufacturer 
whose  total  motor  vehicle  production,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  does  not  exceed 
500  annually. 

"(f)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
exemption  granted  under  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  after  two  years  after  such 
date." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  title  I  ot  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1968  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'Skc.  123.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by 
a  manufacturer  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  aa  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  he  shall  tempo- 
rarily exempt  a  limited  production  motor 
vehicle  from  any  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard established  under  this  title  If  he  finds 
that  compliance  would  cause  such  manufac- 
turer substantial  economic  hardship  or  that 
such  temporary  exemption  would  facilitate 
the  development  of  vehicles  utilizing  a  pro- 
pulsion system  other  than  or  supplementing 
an  Internal  combustion  engine  and  that  such 
temporary  exemption  would  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  the  objectives 
of  thia  Act. 

"■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  in  such 
manner  aa  he  deems  appropriate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  dealer  and  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser of  a  limited  production  motor  vehicle 
(not  including  the  dealer  of  such  manufac- 
turer) that  such  vehicle  has  been  exempted 
from  cert^n  motor  vehicle  safety  standards, 
and  the  standards  from  which  It  Is  exempted. 

"'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "lim- 
ited production  motor  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle,  produced  by  a  manufacturer  whose 
total  motor  vehicle  production,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred  annually. 

"  '(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
no  exemption  granted  under  this  section 
ahaU  remain  in  effect  after  three  years  after 
the  date  such  exemption  Is  originally 
granted.' " 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dasdario,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  2029)  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vejiicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  relating  to  the  application  of  cer- 
tain standards  to  motor  vehicles  pro- 
duced in  quantities  of  less  than  500,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1106,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  tiie  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  2,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  63] 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arecds 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blnpcham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bogga 
BoUin? 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bu.sh 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
,  Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


YEAS— 344 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

E:sch 

E^hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Pindley 

Pino 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Prtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Good  ell 

Goodllns 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurncy 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 


Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
O'Konski 
Olseu 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 


Qule 

Qulllen 
Railsback 
Barlck 
Beea 
Reld,  m. 
Reld,  NY. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 

R«US8 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 


Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelkar 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  C*llf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

Tunney 


Udall 
Tnim«n 

utt 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wlgglna 

WUliama,  Pa. 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 2 


Kupferman         Ryan 


NOT  VOTING  87 


Ashley 

Hall 

Moorhead 

Bell 

Halpern 

Morgan 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Bray 

Hardy 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Brooks 

Hays 

Ottlnger 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Brown,  Callt. 

Herlong 

Phllbln 

Burton,  Utah 

Holland 

Puclnskl 

Clark 

Howard 

Randall 

ColUer 

Jacobs 

Resnlck 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivers 

Corman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Roth 

Cowger 

Kazen 

St.  Onge 

Cunningham 

Kee 

Selden 

Davis,  Ga. 

Keily 

Skubltz 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Denney 

Kirwan 

Steed 

Dlggs 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Dlngell 

Latta 

Stubblefiold 

Donohue 

Leggett 

Taft 

EUberg 

Long,  La. 

Talcott 

Plsher 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Foley 

MacGregor 

Vanlk 

Gardner 

Madden 

Waggonner 

Garmatz 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Watklns 

Gray 

Matsunaga 

Watts 

Green,  Oreg. 

May 

Whltten 

Griffiths 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hagan 

Moore 

Winn 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Holland  wtlh  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Grlffltha  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr,  Rivers  with  Mr.  McSwen. 
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Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alaoama  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Casey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Treasury,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

This  aruiouncement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  tliat  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
so  that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
THE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  25,  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  coming  leg- 
islative week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  we  have  completed  the 
program  for  this  week,  and  will  ask  to 
go  over  until  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day;  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  H.R.  13541, 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of  1967, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of 
debate. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  10477,  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  law  amendments,  with  an  open 
rule  and  2  hours  of  debate ; 

H.R.  4282,  eliminating  certain  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  marketing 
orders  for  cherries,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  15344,  2-year  extension  of  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chEise  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER   UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  25,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn 
ta  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— a  month  or  more  ago  the  House 
passed  a  bill  with  a  most  unusual  title, 
being  designated  as  an  "urgent"  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  How  "urgent," 
since  it  was  passed  a  month  ago,  and 
what  is  the  fate  of  the  bill?  Can  the 
gentleman  inform  the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  bill  is  still 
urgent,  but  the  fate  of  it  is  in  hands 
over  which  I  have  absolutely  no  control. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  that 
bill  is  still  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
some  $225  million  over  and  above  the 
President's  budget.  As  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  am  not  too  anxious  to  come  to 
any  kind  of  agreement  at  this  time  to  add 
funds  over  and  above  the  requests  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  long 
as  the  Senate  is  adamant  in  its  position, 
I  am  not  too  anxious  to  bring  that  bill 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  one 
conferee,  I  shall  continue  in  my  position 
of  supporting  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is 
the  situation.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  but  the  word  "ur- 
gent"  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  title 
and  action  on  the  bill  withheld  until  the 
other  body  grasps  the  meaning  of 
"austerity." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is 
most  urgent  in  many  respects.  It  is  urgent 
as  far  as  grants  to  the  States  for  public 
welfare  payments,  and  it  is  urgent  as 
far  as  unemployment  compensation  to 
veterans  is  concerned.  These  are  urgent 
requirements.  But  to  load  these  urgent 
requirements  with  requests  over  and 
above  the  budget  at  this  period  of  time 
is  certainly  a  great  and  grave  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  the  House  conferees  will 
support  the  chairman  of  our  conference 
committee  in  seeing  that  the  House  posi- 
tion is  maintained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
always  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but  I  do 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  agrees 
with  me  in  this  case. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE  SHOULD 
DROP  HIS  GOLD  OBSESSION 
AND  CONSIDER  BEAVER  PELTS 
AS  INTERNATION.M.  MONETARY 
MEDIUM 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  de 
Gaulle  has  just  lianded  a  blow  to  the 
monetary  authorities  of  the  free  world 
who  liope  within  the  next  week  to  set  up 
under  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
a  new  system  of  new  special  drawing 
rights  to  reform  the  international  mon- 
ctar>'  system.  He  favors  a  pure  gold 
standard  because  of  its  "immutability, 
impartiality,  and  universality." 

As  a  friend  of  France,  I  share  the  gen- 
eral's quest  for  immutability,  impartial- 
ity, and  universahty,  and  his  concern  at 
the  present  fragmentarj'  role  of  gold. 

I  differ  with  him  in  only  that  he  does 
not  po  far  enough.  The  price  of  gold  has 
wavered  on  the  Paris  Bourse  in  the  last 
week  between  S44  and  S37. 

Surely  we  can  find  an  interim  mone- 
tary medium  more  immutable,  impartial, 
and  universal  than  gold. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  French  mon- 
etary authorities  to  the  existence  of  a 
medium  which  fits  these  specifications, 
and  which  has  a  historic  background  at 
once  proven  and  wholly  French. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  beaver  pelts.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Fi-ance's  ."sovereignty 
over  what  is  now  the  Great  State  of 
Wisconsin,  from  1634  to  1763,  the  beaver 
pelt  was  the  universal  medium  of  ex- 
chance.  Immutable,  impartial,  and  uni- 
versal, it  governed  transactions  in  all 
commodities.  A  beaver  pelt  purchased  2 
pounds  of  sugar,  20  fish  hooks,  or  a  fine 
linen  handkerchief.  Illustrious  French 
traders  and  trappers — Marquette,  Joliet, 
Radisson,  Groseillers,  AUouez,  Perrot. 
Duluth,  and  La  Salle — saw  to  it  that  the 
supply  of  beaver  pelts  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  economy. 

The  beaver,  for  his  part,  provided  an 
unfailing  expanding  currency.  Each 
beaver  married  couple,  as  the  French 
naturalist  Buffon  has  observed,  produced 
a  litter  of  exactly  four  beaver  kits  every 
spring. 
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This  orderly  beaver  population  increase 
has  continued.  According  to  the  last 
census,  Wisconsin  today  boasts  some 
70,000  beavers.  At  $10  a  pelt,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  a  steady  supply  to  the 
monetary  world. 

How  comforting.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rely 
on  a  monetary  supply  under  the  control 
of  friendly  Wisconsin,  rather  than  on  a 
metal  like  sold  which  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  its  two  major  producers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa. 

As  Prance  took  the  lead  in  making  the 
beaver  pelt  legal  tender  300  years  ago. 
surely^t  can  do  so  today. 

J^oxild  report  that  many  Wisconsin 
'trappers  feel  that  the  present  price  of  $10 
a  beaver  pelt  is  too  low.  If  President  de 
Gaulle  should  feel  it  necessary  that  the 
new  basic  medium  should  be  doubled  in 
price  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
liquidity,  Wisconsin  will  not  want  to 
stand  in  the  way. 


INVOLVING  YOUTH  IN  SOLVING 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  encouragmg  to  me  to  know  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  established 
a  program  to  utilize  the  energies  and 
enthusiasm  and  unique  capabilities  of 
the  young  people,  both  in  our  Federal 
Government  and  in  our  Nation's  under- 
privileged areas.  The  management  in- 
terns in  the  Department  of  Labor  orig- 
inated the  coalition  for  youth  action 
and  have  been  running  this  program 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  with  a 
$300,000  grant  under  title  I  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  coalition's  basic  objective  is  to  in- 
volve young  people  from  college  campuses 
and  from  communities  in  helping  this 
Nation  solve  some  of  the  pressing  do- 
mestic problems  of  poverty. 

Increasingly,  youth  groups  and  young 
community  leaders  have  become  distrust- 
ful of  relationships  with  the  Government. 
However,  they  have  found  the  coalition 
a  sympathetic,  nonbureaucratic  and  ef- 
fective Government  program  which  al- 
lows them  to  iJlay  a  greater  role  in  shap- 
ing the  society  in  which  they  live. 

In  3  short  months,  the  coalition  has 
stimulated  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  young  people  from  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Information  centers,  recreation, 
tutoring,  and  job  preparedness  cen- 
ters, are  but  r.  few  of  the  types  of  ideas 
which  small  grants  from  the  coalition 
have  made  possible;  but  most  impor- 
tantly, all  of  these  projects  are  admin- 
istered by  concerned  young  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  us  to  give  every 
possible  support  to  this  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  become  mean- 
ingfully involved  in  constructive  pro- 
grams which  will  help  needy  young  per- 
sons to  take  their  place  in  the  world  of 
work. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  has  taken  a  fine  step 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  gen- 
eration gap  that  now  beset  this  coun- 
try. It  is  my  hope  that  this  excellent 
program,  which  has  generated  such  na- 
tionwide enthusiasm  in  our  young  peo- 
ple, will  be  expanded  so  that  the  coalition 
wili  be  able  to  continue  its  resourceful 
work. 

SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  President 
Johnson  as  my  party's  presidential  can- 
didate in  1968. 

I  support  the  President  because  I  be- 
lieve in  his  policies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  I  strongly  endorse  his  judgment  and 
leadership  in  guiding  this  Nation  in  dif- 
ficult times. 

There  are  a  disgrimtled  few  in  the 
Democratic  Party  who  do  not  share  my 
views.  I  do  not  question  their  integrity 
or  sincerity.  But  I  do  challenge  their 
judgment. 
What  alternatives  do  they  propose? 
In  place  of  a  magnificent  record  of 
accomplishment  by  this  administration, 
we  hear  only  their  preachings  of  despair 
and  retreat. 

In  place  of  the  President's  courageous 
and  determined  effort  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression,  we  hear  talk  of  peace 
at  any  price— talk  that  may  well  be  pro- 
longing the  conflict  these  individuals 
seek  to  end. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the 
President's  critics  say:  "Let's  negotiate 
now."  I  say  to  them:  Address  your  ap- 
peals to  Hanoi.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  negotiate  any 
time,  in  any  place. 

But  he  needs  someone  to  sit  down  with 
him  at  the  conference  table. 

The  cry  of  "negotiate  now"  is  empty 
political  rhetoric— and  the  President's 
critics  know  it. 

Rest  assured,  Lyndon  Johnson  is  sec- 
ond to  no  one  in  this  country  in  want- 
ing to  end  this  war. 

And  rest  assured,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  be  misled  into  thinking  other- 
wise. 

We  Democrats  who  share  President 
Johnsons  commitment  to  the  Nation's 
futuie  will  stand  proudly  with  him  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

There  is  only  one  presidential  candi- 
date for  the  Democrats  in  1968 — Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  has  earned 
the  right  to  run  for  President— Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

And  there  is  only  one  candidate  who 
can  keep  our  party  and  Nation  imited 
and  strong — Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Democrats  who 
promote  disunity  and  ill  wiU  for  their 
own  selfish  interests  will  never  succeed 
but  only  injure  our  great  party,  and  they 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Re- 
publican candidates. 


With  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  leading 
our  party's  ticket,  we  will  sweep  to  vic- 
tory in  November,  and  only  in  this  way 
will  all  Americans  be  guaranteed  another 
4  years  of  prosperity  and  seciu-ity  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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LET  US  WITHDRAW  OUR  ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
United  Nations  the  Afro-Asian  Block  is 
demanding  new  measures  against  Rho- 
desia, more  punitive  than  the  present 
sanctions. 

The  present  sanctions  should  never 
have  been  applied,  neither  by  the  United 
Nations  nor  the  United  States.  Former 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  has 
said  that  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations 
was  illegal.  I  could  never  imderstand  why 
we  endorsed  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  is  not  an  aggressive 
nation.  It  threatens  no  other  countries. 
It  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  any 
other  nation's  affairs.  We  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  that  this  infant  na- 
tion be  brought  to  her  knees  through  an 
economic  blight.  Why?  Because  she  seeks 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  which  Is 
exactly  what  the  United  States  did  some 
200  years  ago. 

Today  the  36  Afro -Asian  nations  are 
demanding  even  sterner  measures 
against  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia  has 
hanged  five  men  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
These  five  men.  who  have  been  convicted 
of  brutal  murder,  were  brought  to  trial 
in  the  High  Court  of  Rhodesia.  They  had 
the  assistance  of  counsel  in  each  case,  a 
judge,  and  two  assessors. 

They  were  found  guilty  without  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  The  death  sen- 
tences followed  and  were  sustained  on 
appellate  review.  If  you  are  against  capi- 
tal pvmishment.  then  you  may  deplore 
,  the  death  penalty  wherever  it  is  imposed. 
But  as  a  matter  of  law,  these  punish- 
ments were  peculiarly  the  business  of 
Rhodesia.  Executions  are  still  carried  out 
in  these  United  States. 

These  Afro-Asian  countries  are  urging 
the  Security  Council  to  take  action  by 
air.  sea.  or  land  forces  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  How  tragic  it  would  be  if  the 
United  States  were  called  upon  to  provide 
troops  to  crush  a  peaceful,  newly  born 
nation  which  is  seeking  independence 
from  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  that  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
depends  on  what  happens  to  the  tiny 
country  of  Rhodesia.  If  Rhodesia  falls, 
South  Africa  will  be  next.  South  Africa, 
which  produces  70  percent  of  the  gold 
produced  in  the  free  world,  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  free  world's  monetary  system; 


and  without  this  gold  our  currency  sys- 
tem would  collapse. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that,  if  the  South 
African  gold  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
free  world  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  the  free  world  would  be  in 
a  state  of  economic  collapse.  Let  us  with- 
draw our  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  and  let  us  aline  ourselves 
alongside  of  the  friendly  anti-Com- 
munist countries  of  Rhodesia  and  Soutn 
Africa. 

Bearing  out  what  I  have  said,  I  com- 
mend to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  Members  an  article  in  the  Tuesday. 
March  19.  1968.  Washington  Evening 
Star  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Camcs  or  Hangings  in  Rhodesia  Denoonced 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlclc) 

Rhodesia  has  been  suffering  lately  from  a 
very  bad  press:  The  State  Department  denies 
a  visa  to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith.  The  Vlr- 
Rinla  House  of  Delegates  shouts  down  a  reso- 
lution of  support  for  Rhodesia.  Back;  In  Salls- 
burv  right-wing  pressures  toward  apartheid 
grow  more  intense.  Defying  Queen,  Pope, 
and  world  opinion,  ihe  Smith  regime  pro- 
ceeds   with    the   hanging   of    nve    •'freedom 

^\^^be  United  Nations,  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  demands  new  measures  against  Rho- 
desia more  punitive  than  the  present  sanc- 
tions. A  lead  article  in  the  prestigious 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  de- 
fends the  sanctions:  the  theory  of  the  au- 
thors, one  of  them  a  Yale  professor,  is  that 
Rhodesia  has  offended  the  "shared  sensitivi- 
ties" of  her  neighbors,  and  thus  created  an 
actionable  threat  to  the  peace.  The  fury  is 
especially  intense  m  England,  where  mem- 
bers of  Commons  denounce  Ian  Smith  as  a 
murderer."  .     , 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment, struggling  for  survival  In  a  hostUe 
world,  has  taken  some  actions  in  recent 
months  that  American  friends  must  regret. 
Laws  relating  to  housing  and  to  segregation 
of  public  parljs  are  steps  backward,  not  for- 
ward The  Smith  government  has  not  Im- 
peded the  registration  of  black  voters,  but 
It  has  done  little  to  encourage  the  African 
franchise;  the  number  of  registered  blacks 
la  half  what  it  was  three   years  ago. 

But  the  current  uproar,  touched  off  by  the 
five  hangings,  ought  to  be  denounced  as 
blaunt  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  most  of 
those  who  are  whooping  it  up.  Macaulay  once 
remarked  that  he  icnew  of  no  spectacle  so 
ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its 
periodical  Jits  of  moraUty.  This  current  fit 
qualifies.  And  no  spectacle  in  Africa  is  more 
contemptible  than  the  criticism  hurled  at 
Rhodesia  by  despotic  black  regimes  which  are 
themselves  Ruilty  cl  bloody  crimes  and  the 
repression  of  political  Ireedoms. 

It  Is  said  that  the  five  condemned  men 
were  "freedom  fighters."  Let  us  see  how  they 
fought  for  freedom. 

James  Ndhlamini  and  Victor  Mlambo  were 
members  of  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Crocodile  Gang.  They  threw  a  block  of  trees 
across  a  country  road.  When  a  white  farmer 
named  Oberholtzer  came  along,  with  his  wife 
and  small  daughter  in  the  car.  they  fell  upon 
him  with  knives  and  stones.  As  he  was  dying 
at  the  steering  wheel,  they  attempted  to  set 
the  car  on  fire  in  an  effort  to  kill  the  woman 
and  child.  This  was  a  fight  for  freedom? 

Duly  Shadreck  waylaid  an  elderly  black 
man  at  midnight,  killed  him  with  an  axe, 
and  robbed  him  of  seven  shillings.  Noble, 
was  it  not? 

Francis  Chlmsoro  Rlsa  and  Takauyare 
Jeremiah  stole  Into  a  tribal  hut  where  a  sub- 
chief  named  Nedewedzo  was  sleeping  with 
hlB  wife.  They  tore  off  most  of  his  head  with 


a  shotgun  blast.  It  seems  an  odd  exercise  in 
self-determination. 

For  these  brutal  murders,  the  five  de- 
fendants were  brought  to  trial  In  the  High 
Court  of  Rhodesia.  They  had  the  assistance 
of  counsel.  In  each  caae.  a  Judge  and  two 
";\ssessors."  under  the  Rhodeslan  system, 
found  them  guiltv  without  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance. The  death  sentences  followed. 
These  were  sustained  on  appellate  review. 

Why  the  outcry?  In  terms  of  moral  princi- 
ple, those  who  deplore  the  death  penalty 
may  deplore  its  Imposition  anj'where.  But  as 
a  matter  of  law,  these  iiunlshments  were 
peculiarly  the  business  of  Rhodesia,  Pletis- 
tlc  Americans  might  restrain  themselves  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  3.857  executions 
were  carried  out  in  their  own  United  Stiites 
between  1930  and  1966. 

It  is  said  that  Rhodesia  "defied  the 
Queen."  But  the  Queen  in  this  affair  was  no 
more  than  a  pretty  figurehead:  the  clemency 
decree  came  from  the  Wilson  government, 
which  has  no  authority,  even  under  the  pre- 
independence  Rhodeslan  constitution  of 
1961.  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 
The  incident  was  patently  trumped  up.  It 
Is  a  fair  surmise  that  Wilson's  object  was  to 
divert  the  British  public  from  troubles  at 
home  by  fabricating  some  vicarious  outrage 

abroad.  ^..     ,-,  „ 

One  expects  opportunism  from  the  Com- 
munists and  hypocrisy  from  the  .^fro-Asian 
bloc  One  has  learned  to  expect  anything 
from  Harold  Wilson.  But  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  United  States,  which  once 
also  proclaimed  its  independence  from  the 
British  crown,  to  see  our  own  people  Join  In 
the  calamity  howling  against  Rhodesia  now 
heard  across  the  land. 


DISABILITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITS-  ACT,  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT.  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  there  are  called  to  my  attention 
cases  in  which  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
various  acts  applicable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees such  as  the  CivU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act.  results  in  the  im- 
position of  extreme  hardships  upon  Fed- 
eral employees  or  former  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  has  been  suggested  many  times 
that  the  provisions  of  these  various  acts 
should  be  coordinated. 

Most  recently  the  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  provided  for  a  study 
of  these  problems  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  require  that  a  report 
be  submitted  to  Congress  prior  to  Jan- 
uarj-  1.  1969.  I  hope  ver>-  much  that  this 
study  is  vigorously  pursued  and  that  we 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
whatever  amendments  of  present  law 
that  are  appropriate.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  examples  of  the  hardships  that 
are  being  endured  by  these  employees 
continue  to  arise. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  eliminate  one  of  the  areas  in 


wliich  the  existing  lack  of  coordination 
produces  a  severe  hardship.  The  situa- 
tion my  bill  is  designed  to  cover  is  that 
which  exists  where  a  Federal  employee 
becomes  disabled  within  a  period  of  5 
years   after  leaving   Federal   service   lo 
enter  employment  covered  by  the  .social 
security  system.  During  this  period  the 
employee   is   not   entitled   to   disability 
benefits  under  cither  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  or  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Failure  to  qualify  for  disability  ben- 
efits imder  the  first  of  these  acts  results 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  disabil- 
ity the  individual  involved  is  no  longer 
a  Federal  employee.  Failure  to  qualify 
for  disability  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  results  Irom  the  fact  that  the  cm- 
lilovee  fails  to  meet  the  so-called  "20-40 
rule"  of  section  216  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Under  this  rule,  an  individual  is  not 
entitled  to  disability  benefits  unless  20 
of  the  40  calendar  quarters  immediately 
before   the   individual  became   disabled 
were  quarters  of  coverage  for  social  secu- 
litv  i)urposes.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
during  5  of  the   10  years  inmiediately 
preceding   the   disability   the  employee 
must  have  worked  on  a  social  security 
covered  job.  If  during  this  10-year  pe- 
riod an  individual  is  a  Federal  employee 
for  longer  than  5  years,  he  cannot  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  no  matter  how  many  quar- 
ters of  f^ocial  security  coverage  he  may 
have  earned  during  his  lifetime. 

A  case  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
in  which  an  employee,  working  on  a  so- 
cial security  covered  job.  who  is  fully  in- 
sured for  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fit purposes  failed  to  meet  the  20-40  re- 
quirement by  reason  of  an  intervening 
period  of  Federal  employment,  and 
therefore  was  denied  disability  benefits. 
I  understand  the  reason  for  the  20-40 
rule  and  fully  approve  of  it.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  committee  reports  that  accom- 
panied the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967.  the  20-40  rule  was  adopted  to 
provide  assurance  that  social  security 
disability  protection  is  related  to  the  loss 
of  earnings  on  account  of  disability. 
However,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  loss  of  earnings  results  in  the  situation 
that  I  have  described,  and  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  applying  this  rule  in  this  type 
of  situation;  thereby  creating  the  hard- 
ships that  result. 

My  bill  deals  with  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding that,  in  determining  the  eUgibility 
of  an  individual  for  disability  payments 
under  the  20-40  rule  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  periods  of  Federal  employ- 
ment are  to  be  disregarded.  This  is  to 
apply  only  in  cases  in  which  after  leaving 
Federal  employment  the  employee  has 
engaged  in  employment  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  will  be  to  remove  from  con- 
sideration in  making  the  required  deter- 
minaUon  under  the  20-40  rule  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  the  individual 
was  a  Federal  employee.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployee having  a  total  of  20  quarters  of  so- 
cial   security    coverage    determined    by 
combining  quarters  of  coverage  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  period  of  Federal  em- 
ployment WiU  be  ehgible  for  disabUity 
benefits  under  the  Social  Secunty  Act 
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if  those  20  quarters  of  coverage  occiured 
within  the  40-quarter  period  determined 
by  excluding  quarters  during  which  the 
individual  was  a  Federal  employee. 

I  realize  that  my  bill  falls  short  of  full 
consideration  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  present  statutory  structure. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  hardships 
being  created  under  the  existing  rules  in 
this  particular  situation  make  it  manda- 
tory that  the  defects  in  present  law  be 
promptly  rectified  without  waiting  imtil 
1969  or  1970  when  it  is  possible  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  study  of 
the  problems  will  have  been  completed 
and  remedial  actions  proposed. 


COMPELLING  CONFORMITY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to-the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday, 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  announced  an  investigation  of 
a  group  of  some  900  Federal  employees 
who  had  subscribed  to  a  petition  calling 
upon  the  President  to  seek  "a  genuine 
political  settlement  to  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia." 

There  have  also  been  press  reports  that 
the  executive  branch  may  be  considering 
some  form  of  retaliation. 

This  latest  attempt  by  the  committee 
to  intimidate  citizens  exercising  a  consti- 
tutionally protected  right  is  fresh  evi- 
dence that  the  committee  is  the  last  body 
to  be  entrusted  with  an  understanding 
of  "Americanism,"  which  includes — I  re- 
mind it — the  first  amendment. 

The  right  of  free  expression  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  is  upheld  by  the 
Hatch  Act  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. The  petition  circulated  by  the  em- 
ployees is  a  compelling  statement  of  the 
anguish  engendered  by  the  war. 

The  statement  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Ag&inst  the  War  in  Vietnam 
follows : 

Statement  by  Pedehal  Employees  AbAiNST 
THE  War  in  Vietnam 

We  are  federal  employees,  opposed  to  cur 
nation's  policy  In  Southeast  Asia,  who  view 
with  dally,  personal  anguish  the  actions 
taken  In  Vietnam  by  the  government  for 
which  we  ourselves  work. 

Prom  our  position  we  have  seen  how  the 
purpoee  and  energy  of  government  are 
drained  by  preoccupation  with  the  making 
of  war.  We  have  seen  how  progress  in  foreign 
policy  has  been  obstructed.  We  have  seen  how 
massive  national  resources  are  absorbed  by 
a  disastrous  war  while  critical  domestic  needs 
are  inadequately  met.  And  seeing  this,  we 
fear  the  political  and  moral  consequences 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

All  this,  together  with  the  tragic  and  un- 
necessary suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
has  troubled  our  conscience  and  now  compels 
ua  to  speak  out  to  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens. 

We  call  then  for  the  war's  end — which  we 
believe  is  in  America's  power  to  bring  about. 
We  call  upon  our  Chief  Executive  to  change 
his  policy  In  Vietnam,  to  end  his  reliance  on 
military  force,  and  to  seek  instead  a  genuine 
political  settlement  to  bring  peace  to  South- 
east Asia. 


An  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Compelling  Conformity" 
scores  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  its  latest  effort  to  suppress 
dissent. 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  21,  1968: 

Compelling  Conformity 

Tlie  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  offered  a  fresh  demonstration, 
although  none  was  needed,  that  it  is  wholly 
unfit  to  exercise  power  In  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  chairman,  Rep. 
Edwin  E.  Willis  of  Louisiana,  has  announced 
that  the  Committee  will  investigate  an  orga- 
nization of  Government  employees  opposing 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Willis  also  an- 
nounced his  sponsorship  of  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President,  in  the  name  of  executive  effi- 
ciency, lo  suspend  and,  after  a  hearing,  to 
dismiss.  Executive  Branch  employees  whose 
opinions  about  foreign  policy  may  be  deemed 
undesirable. 

What  is  most  shocking  about  this  nasty 
nonsense  is  not  so  much  its  nastiness  or  its 
nonsense  as  the  .apparently  total  failure  of 
the  chairman  or  anybody  else  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
harshest  thing  that  can  be  said  about  Mr. 
Willis  and  his  colleagues  is  that  they  mean 
well.  They  simply  have  no  idea  about  what 
constitutes  Amerlcamsm.  With  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  they  would  patriot- 
ically stifle  dissent  and  reduce  the  civil  serv- 
ice to  uniformity. 

Employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  carefully 
cleared  for  loyalty  and  security  before  they 
take  office.  They  are  American  citizens,  en- 
dowed like  other  Americans  with  individ- 
uality of  conscience  and  with  the  right  to 
speak  and  act  in  accordance  with  conscience. 
The  plain  purjjose.  as  well  as  the  inescapable 
effect,  of  the  proposed  HUAC  investigation 
is  to  intimidate  Federal  workers  into  silence 
and  conformity.  Left  to  itself,  the  Committee 
will  probably  soon  begin  to  embellish  the 
American  flag  with  swastikas  in  the  name  of 
Americanism. 


THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  HAS 
EXCEEDED  ITS  LATITUDE  IN  AT- 
TEMPTING TO  WITHDRAW  TAX 
EXEMPTIONS  PROM  GENERAL 
REVENUE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
19  was  another  of  several  deadlines  for 
publication  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  regulations  which  would  deny  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax-exempt  status  which 
interest  from  industrial  revenues  bonds 
now  enjoys. 

Nothing  was  published  and  conflicting 
press  reports  have  had  the  Treasury  De- 
partment backing  down  before  congres- 
sional pressure,  and  planning  to.go  ahead 
with  the  issuance  of  formal  regulations. 

I  am  informed  by  a  Treasury  official 
that  the  Department  is  proceeding  with 
the  drafting  of  regulations  and  also  with 
legislation  that  would  return  to  the 
States  a  portion  of   the  funds  lost  to 


them  for  industrial  development  by 
Treasury's  action  on  the  industrial 
bonds. 

The  Treasury  official  informed  me  also 
that  the  Department  "could  not  issue" 
its  pending  regulations  if  the  Congress 
were  to  pass  an  amendment  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  excise  tax 
bill — H.R.  15415.  This  amendment  would 
place  the  tax  exemption  question  back 
where  it  was  before  Treasury  began  cast- 
ing about  for  new  revenues  and  espied 
the  States  making  progress  with  indus- 
trial bonds. 

If  the  amendment  passes,  I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  to  have  it  retained  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference,  and  approved  by 
the  House  after  conference. 

Tax  exempt  revenue  bonds  are  a  prin- 
cipal tool  of  the  States  in  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  bonds  are  a  key  to  at- 
tracting the  small  industries  which  by 
themselves  lack  the  capital  to  locate  in 
States  such  as  Wyoming  where  we  can- 
not always  provide  the  tax  base  for 
plants  and  factories. 

To  have  gone  into  effect  March  15,  the 
exemption-stripping  regulations  are  be- 
ing sustained  now  by  a  primary  ruling  of 
March  6  that  gives  the  Treasury  time  to 
work  out  long-range  regulations.  But  the 
issue  has  drawn  rapidly  escalating  criti- 
cism from  the  Congress  and  the  States, 
criticism  which  is  in  every  sense  deserved. 

In  the  first  place,  stripping  the  bonds 
is  the  function  of  Congress  if,  indeed,  the 
House  and  Senate  determine  the  tax-ex- 
emption feature  of  bond  interest  should 
be  dropped. 

But,  moreover,  the  Congress  has  voiced 
its  objection  to  this  action  not  only  on  a 
jurisdictional  basis,  but  on  the  central 
questions  of  need  and  justification.  The 
bonds  mean  much  to  the  States — partic- 
ularly the  smaller  States. 

The  nonmetropolitan  States,  not  being 
fattened  by  research  contracts  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation — not  being 
selected  to  build  new  weapons  systems  for 
the  Pentagon,  not  having  the  populations 
and  attractions  at  the  moment  for  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  assembly  lines,  and  not 
desiring  to  enter  the  Federal  domain  en 
toto  as  wards  of  the  Government — must 
look  beyond  the  Federal  perview  to  fi- 
nance their  industrial  growth. 

Since  the  1930's  the  promotion  and  sale 
of  industrial  bonds  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  for  attracting  small  industry 
that  can  build  and  expand  with  the  State 
which  hosts  it. 

But  now  we  find  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— looking  around  for  new  tax 
sources  instead  of  new  limitations  on 
spending — casting  a  covetous  eye  on  the 
bonds  and  recalling  that  in  the  1930's.  the 
Treasury  was  asked  for  a  ruling  on  tax 
exemption  which  could  be  flaunted  as  a 
selling  point  by  bond  promoters.  Thus 
was  established  the  propriety  of  Federal 
involvement  in  sale  and  management  of 
tax  exempt  bonds. 

Are  the  bonds  important?  I  quote  the 
opinion  ol  the  executive  director  of  Wy- 
oming Natural  Resource  Board,  Mr.  Roy 
Peck,  that: 

The  Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  one  of 
the  finest  tools  for  economic  development. 
Even  should  all  States  finally  adopt  a  Reve- 
nue Bond  Act,  this  would  still  be  an  excel- 


lent method  of  financing.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  benefits  of  new  tax  revenue  created 
by  industry,  which  might  never  locate  were 
it  not  for  revenue  bonds,  far  outweigh  any 
small  tax  revenues  which  might  be  lost  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  the  tax 
exemption. 

This  was  a  conclusion  discussed  last 
week  at  a  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  State  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Agencies;  a  meeting  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Treasui-y  and 
many  of  our  States  participated. 

The  lifeblood  of  State  economic  devel- 
opment is  the  money  on  which  industry 
can  build.  But  if  the  market  for  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  is  clogged  by  redtape 
and  tax  requirements  these  bonds  will  no 
longer  appeal  to  the  buyers  who  support 
the  businesses  the  States  need  for  their 
prosperity. 

And,  if  the  Congress  bows  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  this  dispute,  the  two 
Houses  will  have  surrendered  still  an- 
other of  their  rightfu.  powers.  The  exec- 
utive branch  will  have  opened  another 
front  in  what  many  believe  is  war  on  the 
States,  and  the  Congress  will  be  the 
weaker  because  of  it. 

I  am  ready  to  introduce  or  support 
reasonable  legislation  that  will  insure  re- 
tention of  the  tax  exemption  the  bonds 
now  enjoy  and,  more  than  that,  I  am 
ready  to  support  true  austerity  programs 
that  will  save  enough  in  Federal  appro- 
priations that  the  Treasury  Department 
will  not  need  to  slip  its  hand  surrepti- 
tiously into  the  tiUs  of  our  50  States. 


ANNUAL  INCOME  STATEMENT  FOR 
CERTAIN  PENSIONERS  OVER  72 
YEARS  OF  AGE  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
REQIHRED  BY  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration from  requiring  an  annual  income 
statement  from  certain  pensioners  who 
are  72  years  of  age  or  older.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  social  security  law 
which  provides  that  a  citizen  over  72 
years  of  age  can  earn  any  amount  of 
money  without  losing  any  part  of  his 
benefits 

Not  only  would  my  bill  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  hardship  that  thousands  of 
our  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  suffer- 
ing at  present,  it  would  also  eliminate 
the  cost  of  processing  annual  income 
forms  and  thereby  result  in  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer  of  an  estimated 
$5  million  a  year. 

The  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  dated  March  18, 
1968,  has  also  made  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  following  is  quoted  from 
the  Commission's  report.  Recommenda- 
tion No.  19: 


The  Commission  recommends  that  pen- 
sioners who  have  reached  age  72  and  who 
have  been  receiving  disability  or  death  pen- 
sion for  two  years  shall  not  have  their  pen- 
sion reduced  by  reason  of  fluctuation  in 
annual  income  or  estate. 

Background  to  Ricoynmendation:  The  dis- 
abillly  and  death  pension  programs  are  in- 
tended as  an  honorable  means  of  providing 
an  income  supplement  to  needy  veterans  or 
widows  of  wartime  periods  of  service.  The 
amount  of  pension  payable,  if  any.  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  other  income  to 
which  the  beneficiary  is  entitled.  In  cases 
where  a  pensioner  has  been  on  the  rolls  lor 
a  number  of  years  and  has  grown  to  depend 
on  the  VA  peiision  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
financial  security  in  old  age.  changes  in 
income,  which  generally  would  be  insignifi- 
cant, should  not  be  permitted  to  affect  his 
pension  materially. 

Tlie  Social  Security  system  functions  so 
that  e.irnings  are  not  a  factor  in  the  amount 
a  retiree  receives  after  his  seventy-second 
birthday.  Until  age  72,  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits a  retiree  receives  In  any  given  year  is 
directlv  related  to  his  earnings  and  the  num- 
ber of  inonths  he  has  worked  After  attaining 
age  72,  however,  the  retiree  is  paid  full  bene- 
fits no  matter  how  much  he  earns. 

The  Commission  believes  the  veterans'  and 
dependents'  pension  system  should  operate 
in  the  same  way,  since  almost  all  pensioners 
who  have  reached  age  72  and  have  been  re- 
ceiving pension  for  two  years  have  static 
incomes.  Therefore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  when  these  two  conditions  are 
met.  with  certain  safeguards,  these  pension- 
ers be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  pension 
rolls  without  regard  to  Income  or  estate 
considerations.  In  many  instances,  the  only 
practical  effect  would  be  that  these  elderly 
people  would  be  relieved  of  the  formality  of 
reporting  their  incomes  each  year.  If  a  pen- 
sioner's Income  decreases  sufficiently,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  allowed  to  file  a  revised 
income  statement  and  his  pension  increased 
according  to  the  pension  rate  schedule.  This 
recommendation  would  assure  aged  pension- 
ers of  the  same  rate  of  pension  without  re- 
gard to  Increases  that  may  occur  in  their 
income  after  age  72  if  changes  in  dependency 
status  occur  which  are  material  to  pension 
entitlement,  however,  the  pension  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  concur  with 
these  views,  expressed  by  the  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  take  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation. 


CONGRESS   SHOULD   ACT  SWIFTLY 
IN  DEESCALATING  THE  SNARLING 
POLITICAL  SIDESHOW  BEING  CON- 
DUCTED   OVER    THE    GRAVES    OF 
AMERICAN  DEAD 
Mr.   SCHADEBERG.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  rf.vise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  inci'-de  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  urged  Congress  to  act  swiftly 
in  deescalating  the  snarling  pohtical 
sideshow  being  conducted  over  the  graves 
of  American  dead,  by  authorizing  a  joint 
bipartisan  committee  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 


capture  and  fate  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  83-man  crew. 

Sensible  judgments  by  the  administra- 
tion and  iUs  critics  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  impossible  under  present 
circumstances.  Hysteria  on  the  ijolitical 
podium  has  replaced  mature  considera- 
tion of  our  intent  and  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam. The  raucous  cries  of  the  President 
are  echoed  by  the  raucous  cries  of  his 
critics,  drowning  out  the  lonely  cries 
of  our  men  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
North  Korean  pri.sons. 

Instead  of  creating  resolve  and  stead- 
fastness, the  .snarling  political  sideshow 
being  conducted  over  the  graves  of  Amer- 
ican dead  for  political  advantage  is  hy- 
poing hysteria  and  fear  among  the  very 
leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1109  in  the  House,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  again  urge  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate leadership  to  act  on  it  immediately. 
The  committee  should  be  composed  of 
six  Members  from  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  consist- 
ing of  three  Members  from  each  pohti- 
cal party.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  be  obligated  under  the  resolution 
to  appoint  six  House  Members  equally 
divided  as  to  political  affiliation. 

One  of  the  first  acts  on  formation  of 
the  committee  would  be  the  appointment 
of  two  task  forces,  one  to  conduct  an 
on-the-.spot,  detailed,  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  Vietnam  war;  the  other  to 
confer  with  Government  and  military 
leaders  in  South  Korea,  including  those 
of  the  South  Korean  Government,  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  seizure 
of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  obtain  the 
truth  and  quiet  the  current  hysteria. 
During  World  War  II.  the  Truman  War 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  conducted  field  trips  at  home  and 
abroad  that  not  only  rooted  out  corrup- 
tion and  Incompetence  in  the  services,  but 
reassured  the  fighting  men  and  their 
families  that  representatives  in  Congress 
were  watchdogging  their  fate  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  slashing  cruelties  and  hysterical 
flamboyance  now  being  displayed  on 
pohtical  rostrums  around  the  country  is 
inflicting  wounds  on  our  national  honor 
and  destroying  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
men  on  the  battlefronts. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  political  de- 
cency in  public  debate  but  the  present 
oratorical  debacle  has  degenerated  into 
catcalls,  threats  of  reprisals,  charges  of 
deception,  lying,  and  lack  of  patriotism. 
It  debases  the  office  of  the  Presidency, 
the  memory  of  a  dead  President,  the 
honor  of  this  high  office,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the 
Republic  for  which  we  owe  our  undying 
allegiance. 

It  crushes  hope,  confuses  our  people, 
and  destroys  reason. 

It  helps  our  enemies  and  creates  con- 
cern among  friendly  allies. 
It  should  cease  forthwith. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
halt  the  political  debacle  is  to  take,  not 
the  military  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the 
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political  hicts  surrounding  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rabid  activists  seeking  the 
Presidency  and  place  it  In  the  hands  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  for 
a  calm  appraisal  of  where  we  are  today, 
where  we  are  going,  and  what  we  need  to 
do  to  ?et  there. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  EARNED 
OUR  SUPPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  an  austerity  pro- 
gram while  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
secure  freedom  and  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  should  aU  applaud  this  effort 
and  I  for  one  plan  to  assist  him. 

The  President  has  shown  great  cour- 
age, deterMination,  and  poise  in  the 
presence  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problems  ever  faced  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Besides  my  efforts  to  hold  down  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
I  plan  to  support  the  reelection  of  the 
President  so  that  he  can  complete  the 
task  which  he  has  so  valiantly  fought  to 
achieve.  I  have  offered  to  run  as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  a  ticket  that  will  also  support 
Senator  George  Smathers  as  a  favorite 
son. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  President  will  gain 
the  Democratic  nomination  and  go  on 
to  reelection.  He  has  shown  the  ability  to 
handle  the  tremendous  tasks  of  the 
Presidency  better  than  any  other  on  the 
scene,  and  he  deserves  our  support. 


PERSECUTION  OP  JEWS  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
annals  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Poland  has  been  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  chapters.  The  geno- 
cide perpetrated  by  Adolf  Hitler  was  only 
the  culminf.tion  of  centuries  of  pogroms 
and  persecution. 

In  recent  days,  apparent  stirrings 
within  Poland  to  achieve  a  liberalization 
of  state  control  of  speech,  thought,  and 
the  arts  has  been  met  with  reprehensi- 
ble effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
tc  stir  up  anti-Semitism  among  the  Po- 
lish people.  These  tactics  are  all  too  remi- 
niscent of  past  persecutions  in  Poland, 
of  Hitler's  genocide,  and  of  Stalinist 
methods.  Communist  Party  Chief  Go- 
mulka  uses  "Zionists"  as  a  term  to  cover 
all  Jews.  Therefore,  the  effort  to  make 
"Zionism"  a  scapegoat  and  a  target  of 
opprobrium  sends  cold  chills  down  the 
spines  of  all  of  us.  Gomulka's  belated  and 


half-hearted  attempts  to  dilute  the  at- 
tacks only  serve  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
a  very  real  danger  of  anti-Semitic  out- 
breaks exists. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  the  re- 
maining Polish  Jews  have  the  right  to 
emigrate.  But  it  would  be  a  travesty  to 
have  the  granting  of  visas  for  that  pur- 
pose accompanied  by  such  persecution 
or  thieats  of  persecution  as  to  amount  to 
a  threat  of  expulsion.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  those  Polish  Jews  who  want  to 
leave  Poland  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so:  it  is  quite  another  to  drive  them  out. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  join  me  in  vigorously 
protesting  this  renewal  of  activ  anti- 
Semitism  in  Poland  and  that  the  admin- 
istration will  use  whatever  leverage  it  has 
to  compel  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
cease  and  desist  from  a  course  of  action 
that  is  all  too  likely  to  lead  to  tragedy. 


A  LETTER  TO  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
BACKS  PRESIDENT'S  STAND  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annitnzio]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANJJUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Mueller  has  written  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Tribune  In  eloquent 
support  of  President  Johnson's  commit- 
ment to  defend  South  Vietnam  from 
communism. 

As  he  notes,  the  events  leading  to 
World  War  II  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  President  Johnson's  critics. 
While  nations  were  consumed  by  ag- 
gressors, the  free  world  waited — until 
a  world  war  was  upon  them.  President 
Johnson  is  dedicated  to  insure  that  the 
mistakes  of  history  will  not  again  be 
repeated. 

We  stand  in  Vietnam  today  so  our 
children  will  not  fight  a  wider  war  to- 
morrow. We  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam 
now  because  freedom  the  world  over  is 
perishable  when  not  defended  in  its  hour 
of  challenge. 

Yet,  we  do  not  seek  to  crush  the 
enemy,  but  to  convince  him  that  coer- 
cion and  terror  cannot  pay.  We  do  not 
seek  a  total  victory  at  the  risk  of  world 
war.  but.  in  Mr.  Mueller's  words,  act  to 
"choke  off  agression." 

Americans  must  not — and  I  am  con- 
fident will  not — grow  weary.  The  stead- 
fastness of  citizens  like  David  Mueller 
convince  me  that  we  will  succeed  In  our 
goal  of  achieving  an  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
Mr.  Mueller's  letter  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  15,   1968] 
Fighting  .'Iggression 

MiEWAUKEE.  March  11. — Critics  of  our  In- 
vclvement  in  Viet  Nam  should  study  events 
leading  to  World  War  II.  In  1938  Nazi  Ger- 
many laid  hands  on  Czechoslov'aUa.  Had 
Britain  and  FYance  moved  then,  total  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  for  these  na- 
tions it  was  peace  at  any  price,  and  wbat  a 
price  it  was ! 

Today  the  United  States  stands  as  the 
lone  power  willing  to  use  her  manpower  and 
guns  to  choke  off  aggression.  We  hurled  ba^ 


the  Invaders  in  Korea.  We  battle  to  do  this 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Unfortunately,  these  wars  arouse  no  na- 
tional fervor.  We  do  not  crush  the  enemy. 
We  do  not  smash  forward  to  total  victory. 
These  are  dirty  little  wars,  fought  in  dirty 
little  places.  These  are  frustrating  wars  and 
we  fight  them  with  one  hand  tied  because 
we  dare  not  risk  a  world  on  fire. 

If  we  heed  the  protesters,  we  will  pull  back 
our  forces  from  these  far-flung  battla 
fronts.  A  brief  peace  will  be  ours  while 
the  Red  beast  devours  the  countries  needed 
to  encircle  us.  Then  his  nuclear  punch  will 
blast  most  of  us  into  eternity.  Those  who 
Euvive  will  wish  they  hadn't. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  snarling 
beast  of  communism  which  prowls  the  earth. 
It  lurks  in  the  shadows,  waiting  for  us  to 
weary  and  let  the  first  of  freedom  flicker 
and  die.  .Shall  we  continue  the  fight  to  hold 
off  the  brute,  or  should  we  listen  to  the  dis- 
senters and  run  home  and  hide  under  the 
bed? 

David  A.  Mueller. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  special  order  today  to  discuss  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  my  deep  distress 
and  concern  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Last  week  when  I  was  home,  I  had  the 
honor  to  discuss  this  problem  and  my 
views  with  the  Alameda  County  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers  Ckib.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  those  remarks  from 
the  floor  of  tiie  House,  in  the  hope  that 
ray  colleagues  and  our  policy  planners  in 
the  administration  wUl  give  it  their 
thoughtful  consideration.  Much  of  what 
I  will  say  I  have  said  before,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  today  more  than  ever  we  need 
to  carefully  review  and  evaluate  our  en- 
tire Asian  policy  in  light  of  current  reali- 
ties. And  so,  I  come  to  this  House  deeply 
distressed,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  us  are 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  distressed  for  the  loss  of  life,  and 
I  am  distressed  because  it  diverts  our  re- 
sources and  full  attention  from  urgent 
domestic  problems,  and  I  am  distressed 
because  I  am  fearful  of  where  it  may  be 
leading  us.  In  a  word,  Vietnam  is  a  quag- 
mire. 

My  concern  deepens  daily  because  I 
fear  our  actions  come  more  and  more 
wjthout  regard  for  reaUty,  and  so  long  as 
they  do,  a  solution  to  this  terrible  conflict 
may  be  beyond  reach. 

Even  today  I  find  my  country  prepar- 
ing to  take  another  step  in  Vietnam  that 
I  consider  bears  the  gravest  of  conse- 
quences and  yet  to  me  seems  ill  advised 
when  measured  against  the  real  and 
practical  nature  of  the  war. 

The  news  media  and  our  own  sources 
inform  us  that  American  military  ad- 
visers are  urging  the  administration  to 
authorize  the  commitment  of  another 
large  force  of  American  soldiers — per- 
haps as  many  as  200,000  more — to  the 
fight  in  Vietnam.  The  news  of  the  week- 
end brings  a  report  that  the  request  may 
have  been  granted,  at  least  in  part. 

That  my  Immediate  and  deepest 
thoughts  are  for  the  safety  of  these 
young  men  and  those  already  embattled 
in  Vietnam  goes  without  saying. 


But  what  concerns  me  as  much  is  that 
approval  of  the  recommendation  for  fur- 
ther escalation  would  reaffirm  a  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam  that  the  past  3 
years  have  shown  to  be  hopelessly  futile. 

To  again  expand  the  scope  of  our  mili- 
tary effort  there  brands  American  policy 
as  unresponsive  to  reality.  For  it  is  hard 
reality  we  must  face  today  as  we  grope 
for  some  meaningful  and  realistic  solu- 
tion to  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  face  these  realities,  respond  and 
react  to  them.  If  not,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences  I  fear  may 
arise  from  having  acted  without  regard 
for  them. 

The  first  and  most  significant  reahza- 
tion  we  must  face  is  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  fought  to  a  draw  and  we 
stand  hopelessly  deadlocked  today. 

This  is  difficult,  I  am  sure,  for  many 
people  to  accept,  because  the  romantic 
tradition  of  the  United  States  in  conflict 
has  been  one  of  glorious  \1ctory.  The 
thought  of  stalemate  is  frustrating  and 
defeatist. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  losing,  particularly  when  we 
have  expended  a  sizable  effort  to  win, 
and  our  military  effort  in  Vietnam  by  no 
means  has  been  small,  as  we  all  realize. 

We  talk  today  of  500,000  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and  coast- 
guardsmen  in  Vietnam.  But  we  must 
also  remember  they  serve  on  a  13-month 
rotational  system  and  so  our  commitment 
of  men  over  the  past  3  years  has  actually 
numbered  over  a  million. 

The  war  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  20,000 
young  Americans  and  over  $100  billion. 
This  has  been  a  terrible  sacrifice  when 
we  consider  it  has  brought  us  neither 
peace  nor  victory  in  Vietnam. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
has  been  our  unwillingness  or  reluctance 
to  increase  the  size  of  our  military  effort. 

We  are  told  we  are  not  on  the  brink  of 
defeat  or  mired  in  a  stalemate,  but  rather 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  \ictory.  With 
a  few  more  battalions  and  more  time,  we 
will  have  victory. 

That  was  what  I  was  told  in  1962  when 
I  first  went  to  Vietnam.  I  heard  it  again 
last  year  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  talk  that  is  implied  in  conversa- 
tions today. 

Victory,  to  use  a  well-worn  but  still 
pertinent  remark,  is  always  just  aroimd 
the  comer,  yet  the  comer  is  never 
turned. 

The  unadorned  truth  is  that  we  are 
stalemated.  The  military  balance  may 
fluctuate  from  time  to  time,  but  the  basic 
fact  is  that  our  adversary  is  not  to  be 
driven  from  South  Vietnam,  nor  can  he 
drive  us  out  unless  we  choose  to  leave. 

The  sooner  both  sides  recognize  this 
stalemate — recognize  the  futility  of  seek- 
ing a  military  solution — the  sooner  we 
will  have  a  settlement. 

Let  me  answer  here  for  a  moment  the 
argument  that  the  Vietnam  stalemate 
can  be  broken  through  the  further  appli- 
cation of  military  force. 

After  6  years  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  many  separate 
trips  to  Vietnam,  I  am  the  first  to  be 
convinced  of  our  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion. 

A  single  B-52  bomber  raid  can,  in  a 


matter  of  seconds,  obliterate  a  half-mile 
of  Vietnam.  Our  infantry  and  artillery 
can  reduce  a  city  the  size  of  Hue  in  days. 
We  have  the  capability,  as  a  general  once 
suggested,  to  bomb  a  country  back  to  the 
stone  age. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  application  of 
a  much  greater  level  of  this  power  even- 
tually would  grind  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  submission. 

But  at  what  cost? 

As  we  have  increased  the  size  of  our 
force,  so  also  has  our  enemy.  With  each 
increase  has  come  more  intensified  fight- 
ing, higher  levels  of  violence,  more  death, 
and  greater  destruction. 

The  immediate  cost  of  escalation  is 
obvious.  What  are  the  consequences? 
Even  ignoring  for  the  moment  considera- 
tion that  it  could  lead  to  a  major,  per- 
haps even  nuclear  war,  engulfing  far 
more  than  just  Vietnam,  the  tragedy  of 
escalation  is  that  ultimately  it  will  de- 
stroy Vietnam  as  a  nation.  If  this  then 
is  '"victory,"  I  find  it  a  dolorous  definition 
of  the  war. 

The  futility  of  escalation  then  is  one 
of  the  major  realities  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

I  have  voiced  this  opinion  before  to- 
day. The  Congressional  Record,  covering 
the  years  of  this  escalation,  bears  witness 
to  my  early  and  persistent  concern  for 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  of  action.  The 
passage  of  time  has  not  dulled  the  va- 
lidity of  the  position,  but  has  sharpened 
it. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  major 
Vietnam  reality  that  the  United  States 
must  face  before  we  can  hope  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  fi"om  this  bloody  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  become  an 
American  war  on  both  the  political  and 
military  fronts.  We  are  making  fumbling 
efforts  at  doing  the  work  of  an  ineffectual 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  bear  the  burden  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  is 
rife  with  corruption  and  incompetence 
and,  stified  by  its  own  bureaucracy,  is 
unable  to  capture  the  spirit  or  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  popular  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  as  important  a  weapon  of  war 
in  Vietnam  as  we  have  in  our  arsenal. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  has  for 
years  been  acutely  aware  of  this  and  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  initiate  its  own 
village-level  program  of  land  reform,  an 
area  of  consuming  interest  to  the  people 
of  a  largely  agrarian  country. 

Guerrilla  soldiers  are  dependent  on  the 
support,  or  at  least  acquiescence,  of  the 
people.  The  ability  of  the  guerrilla  in 
Vietnam  to  survive  the  massive  military 
effort  of  the  past  3  years  seems  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  without  that 
support  or  acquiescence. 

Though  they  were  unable  to  rally  a 
mass  uprising,  the  Vietcong  during  the 
recent  Tet  offensive  startled  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
American  planners  with  the  level  of  sup- 
port they  commanded. 

Battalions  of  guerrillas  moved  secretly 
into  the  cities  and  then  managed  in  some 
cases  to  survive  for  nearly  a  month, 
though  our  intelligence  tells  us  they 
brought  food  and  supplies  sufficient  for 
only  a  few  days'  operation. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  large 


measure  of  tlie  effectiveness  of  this  offen- 
sive could  have  been  blunted  by  a  people 
who  gave  both  their  respect  and  support 
to  their  own  government. 

But  when  Ihcy  turn  to  their  govern- 
ment, what  do  they  find? 

Vietnamese  soldiers  looting  or  selling 
water  to  homeless  refugees  after  the  Tet 
fighting. 

A  corps  commander  trafficking  in 
opium,  bribes,  kickbacks  from  bars, 
winking  at  illegal  exports  of  rice  to 
Cambodia. 

Petty  officials  selling  drivers'  licenses, 
visas,  places  on  military  planes,  and  jobs 
witli  Americans. 

Not  all  the  Vletname.se  officials,  of 
course,  are  corrupt.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  accounts  of  valiant  efforts  by 
Vietnamese  civil  .servants.  In  a  revolu- 
tionary situation,  however,  a  man  ex- 
pects dedication,  unselfishness,  decent 
.service,  and  reasonable  competence  from 
liis  government.  In  Vietnam,  instead,  he 
is  offered  only  intolerable  corruption. 

The  South  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  is 
stifling.  Few  local  civil  servants  will 
take — or  are  given — the  initiative  to  act 
on  their  own.  Deals,  incompetence,  and 
corruption  so  jjervade  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  that  some  cabinet 
Ministers  have  been  known  to  despair  of 
ever  ,seeing  the  implementation  of  their 
orders. 

For  years  the  Saigon  government  has 
jjromised  the  people  meaningful  land  re- 
form. Yet  last  July  when  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  Moss  congressional  sub- 
committee, our  investigations  showed 
that  very  little  real  land  redistribution 
to  the  peasants  has  been  carried  out. 

It  was  not  imtil  1965,  after  the  Manila 
Conference,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  initiated  a  "crash"  program 
to  supply  peasants  with  permanent  titles 
to  their  land. 

The  titles  finally  went  out  in  1967 — 
but  with  the  local  province  chiefs  em- 
powered to  distribute  them.  During  our 
investigation  last  year,  one  American 
province  representative  told  us  of  what 
happened  to  these  titles  in  his  area: 

Land  reform  is  just  not  going  on.  There 
have  been  abcut  900  land  titles  distributed  to 
the  province  chief.  He  has  distributed  them 
to  the  district  chiefs.  But  the  people  have 
not  gotten  them  yet. 

The  man  ( province  chief  i  has  his  own  ideas 
about  land  reform.  He  is  making  his  own 
laws  down  there.  There  is  just  too  much 
power  concentrated  in  him.  He  is  using  it. 

I  quote  here  from  the  report: 

Tlie  Vietcong  land  reform  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  eliminated  landlord  domina- 
tion and  reallocated  lands  owned  by  absentee 
landlords  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  landless  and  others  who  co- 
operate with  Vietcong  authorities. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  firm 
titles  have  been  given  to  the  land,  possession 
is  stressed  by  the  V'ietoong  and  taxes  r.ather 
than  rentals  are  collected. 

The  startling  aspect  of  this  is  that 
rather  than  countering  the  Vietcong  pro- 
gram with  its  own,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  adheres  to  a  policy  of  re- 
storing land  rights  to  the  former  owners 
whenever  it  seizes  a  Vietcong-dominated 
area. 

The  Government  we  support  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  other  side  is  at  present 
not  very  attractive,  to  put  it  mildly. 
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The  Saigon  government  must  more 
vigorously  Implement  programs  designed 
to  help  the  people  and  win  their  support. 
This  means  that  land  reform  programs 
should  be  given  new  life  and  new  purpose. 
This  means  that  the  Saigon  government 
must  become  more  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  good  government 
ser\ices,  including  relief  and  reconstmc- 
tion  assistance.  It  means  more  and  better 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  people. 

It  means  the  Saigon  government  must 
take  greater  measures  to  accommodate 
the  views  of  other  non-Communist  poli- 
ticians. It  means  that  former  candidates 
must  not  be  harassed  or  deplorably  im- 
prisoned "for  their  own  safety."  It  means 
that  the  Saigon  government  must  move 
to  broaden  the  base  of  its  support. 
But  will  it? 

We  have  tried  without  particular  suc- 
cess our  own  program  of  pacification, 
which  drives  at  moving  the  Vietnamese 
to  the  side  of  their  Government. 

We  have  substituted  our  soldiers  for 
Vietnameee  in  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
because  they  frequently  are  found  want- 
ing in  motivation. 

We  have  tried  to  do  with  American 
men  and  equipment  and  money  a  job  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  should  have  been 
doing  for  themselves  in  many  ii^stances. 
And  what  have  we  for  it? 
The  size  and  scope  of  our  involvement 
is  such  that  today,  to  many  Vietnamese, 
we  have  become  an  extension  of  the 
French,  a  non-Asian  nation  standing  in 
the  way  of  Vietnamese  nationalism. 

Unwittingly,  we  have  corrupted  the 
wiU  and  spirit  of  many  South  Viet- 
namese. They  view  the  war  increasingly 
as  an  American,  not  Vietnamese,  war 
and  I  believe  that  as  our  involvement 
grows  South  Vietnamese  involvement 
diminishes  in  direct  proportion. 

The  final  reality  I  offer  for  considera- 
tion today  is  the  staggering  cost  of  this 
war. 

Thousands  of  lives,  himdreds  of  tnou- 
sands  of  destroyed  dwelUngs.  millions  of 
refugees,  and  billions  of  dollars  tell  only 
a  part  of  the  costs.  These  are  the  obvious 
costs.  But  the  price  of  Vietnam  must  be 
measured  in  more  than  ledger  book 
terms. 

World  opinion  in  many  friendly  quar- 
ters is  against  us.  None  of  our  major  Eu- 
ropean allies,  includiiig  Great  Britain, 
fully  endorses  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
none  is  allied  with  us  there. 

Prices,  balance  of  payments,  taxes — all 
bear  some  mark  of  Vietnam.  And  with 
further  increases  in  our  commitment, 
they  will  suffer  all  the  more. 

But  perhaps  the  highest  and  most 
tragic  cost  is  the  deep  internal  wounds  we 
are  inflicting  on  our  national  imity. 
wounds  that  I  fear  will  be  many  years  in 
healing  even  were  the  war  to  end  today. 
Our  Government  and  our  very  society  is 
challenged  daily  by  our  own  people,  and 
that  disaffection  grows  with  each  calen- 
dar day  we  remain  in  Vietnam. 

These  then  are  the  reaUties  of  the  war 
and  they  are  indicative  of  a  policy  that 
has  failed. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  realize  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  has  not  worked. 
We  must  change  our  current  course  of 
action  to  one  that  will  give  rise  at  the 
earhest  possible  moment  to  a  negotiated 


cease-fire  and  free  us— and  the  Vietaam- 
ese — from  a  war  that  is  inexorably 
leading  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  even  a  wider  Asian  war. 

We  must  find  that  course.  It  is  time  to 
realize  that  the  answer  does  not  Ue  in 
the  relentless  flow  of  more  and  more 
American  blood  and  resources. 

I  think  we  must  abandon  the  notion 
that  victory  in  Vietnam  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  committing  more  Americans  to  the 
effort.  This  is  a  Vietnamese  war.  In  the 
end,  it  must  be  fought  and  settled  by  the 
Viptn&mcsc 

Among  other  things,  our  massive 
presence  in  Vietnam  has  relieved  the 
sense  of  urgency  wtiich  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  felt  about  their  future.  But 
they  must  now  accept  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  fate. 

In  a  word,  I  think  we  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  rely  more  on  the  Viet- 
namese to  be  masters  of  their  destiny, 
and  they  must  rely  less  on  our  immense 
military  resources. 

If  they  do  not  want  to  be  governed  by 
the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese, 
they  must  fight  and  show  the  necessary 
spirit  to  avoid  such  a  regime. 

But  witliout  a  new  spirit  or  leadership, 
I  do  not  think  the  Vietnamese  people  can 
be  rallied  to  take  the  leading  role  in  the 
reform  or  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  am  more  strongly  convinced  today 
than  ever  before  of  the  need  to  seek  a 
negotiated  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  by  pur- 
suing all  reasonable  means.  I  believe  we 
should  take  the  risk  of  halting  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  which  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  U  Thant  tells 
us  is  an  essential  and  vital  condition  to 
negotiations.  . 

As  I  have  also  said  before,  we  must  m- 
clude  the  National  Liberation  Front  in 
the  discussions  and  negotiations. 

This  means,  as  I  have  advocated,  that 
we  must  press  the  United  Nations  to  take 
effective  action. 

We  must  be  willing  to  take  risks,  to 
compromise,  in  the  hope  that  we  can 

obtain  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 

But  I  think  we  must  be  realistic.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  wait  for  negotiations 
if  tliey  do  not  corae  immediately.  And  we 
must  be  prepared  to  wait  for  negotia- 
tions to  produce  a  cease-fire. 

At  home  we  must  begin  to  pull  back 
from  the  divisiveness.  from  the  polariza- 
tion, which  afflicts  us.  We  must  strike  up 
a  meaningful  dialogue,  not  only  on  the 
issue  of  Vietnam  but  on  our  entire  Asian 

policy.  ,    ,.     .     i. 

The  Congress  must  earnestly  begm  to 
reconsider  both  cm-  Vietnam  and  Asian 
policy,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Executive 
branch  will  enter  into  meaningful  con- 
siderations with  the  Congress  on  the 
formulation  of  that  policy. 

Further.  I  think  we  must  act  immedi- 
ately to  solve  our  critical  urban  prob- 
lems. 

We  must  resume  debate  over  the 
multibillion-dollar  anti-bailistic-missile 
system  and  continue  the  search  for  arms 
control. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  fu- 
ture course  we  will  follow  in  Europe,  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

We  must  get  about  the  business  of 


constructively  easing  the  tensions  in  our 
cities— reviving  our  old  cities  and  build- 
ing new  ones,  cleaning  our  air,  generally 
Improving  the  quality  of  American  Ufe. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enormous 
problems  which  face  us,  and  which  we 
must  face  now — even  while  Vietnam  goes 


on. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
mired  in  a  "state  of  frenzied  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam,"  as  Prof.  Edwin 
Relschauer  so  accurately  describes  our 
present  frame  of  mind. 

We  must  certainly  change  our  policy 
toward  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time 
expand  our  vision. 

Our  present  situation  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  result  of  a  policy  that  today  still 
guides  our  actions  and  reactions  across 
Asia.  In  the  continuation  of  that  policy 
I  find  concern  for  the  possibility  of  an- 
other Vietnam  somewhere  on  the  ho- 
rizon. ^^     ^, 

Dr.  Relschauer  describes  our  situation 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Japanese  word 
"doronuma" — the  quagmire. 

I  commend  to  you  his  astute  observa- 
tions on  the  subject: 

In  our  frenzy  to  keep  our  heads  above  the 
enp-ulflng  muck,  we  have  given  little  thought 
to°where  we  should  be  trying  to  go,  not  Just 
in  Vietnam,  but  in  Asia  as  a  whole. 

Ostensibly  we  are  stlU  on  the  same  course 
that  led  us  into  the  Vietnamese  swamp.  But 
to  continue  in  this  direction  will  only  com- 
pound our  difficulties  .  .  . 

We  seem  to  have  lost  our  bearings  and 
until  we  find  them  we  can  have  little  hope 
for  a  better  future  In  our  relationship  with 

We  must  discover  where  there  Is  firmer 
ground  on  which  to  stand  and  then  head 
resolutely  in  that  direction. 

I  suggest  that  we  heed  Professor  Rei- 
schauer's  advice  before  our  "doronuma" 
engulfs  us. 


ESTABLISHING    A    CABINET-LEVEL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

MANPOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which,  if  enacted 
by  tills  Congress,  would  establish  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower.  The  need  for  the  creation  of 
an  administrative  structure  headed  by 
a  Secretary  of  Education  and  Man- 
power—appointed by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate— who  :s 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinually reassessing  our  educational  goals 
and  programs  and  of  developing  a  realis- 
tic national  manpower  policy  that  can  be 
implemented  and  that  will  satisfy  na- 
tional manpower  needs  Is  imperative. 
This  need  should,  by  now,  be  recognized 
clearly  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
concerted,  bipartisan  efforts  undertaken, 
without  further  delay,  to  make  "educa- 
tion" synonymous  with  "manpower." 

Within  the  organizational  framework 
outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower  Act, 
we  shall  be  able  to  reassess  operative  and 
proposed  Federal  programs  designed  to 


provide  financial  and  other  support  and 
assistance  to  all  phases  of  our  educa- 
tional curriculum  and  employment  train- 
ing efforts  and  to  assure  that  each  is 
contributing  maximally  to  the  end  that 
our  national  manpower  or  national  work 
force  requirements  are  satisfied  and  that 
every  American  is  guaranteed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secm-e  gainful  employment. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  national 
manpower  crisis  of  major  proportions — 
a  crisis  that  is  not  unrelated  to  the  ex- 
plosive and  volatile  atmosphere  that  pre- 
vails In  so  many  of  our  urban  areas.  For, 
It  Is  a  paradoxical  situation  that  finds 
us  plagued  with  the  perplexing  question 
of  how  to  reduce  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment while  challenging  and  lucrative 
career  employment  opportunities  go  beg- 
ging for  want  of  applicants  able  to  meet 
at  least  entry-level  job  requirements. 

In  the  fields  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and    higher    education    generaUy— and 
specifically  in  the  areas  of  vocational 
education  and  job  training  and  retrain- 
ing— administrative  responsibility  Is  now 
fragmented  and  divided  among  a  host  of 
autonomous  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices.  Un- 
fortunately, the  implementation  of  poli- 
cies and  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
Is  an  exceedingly  tedious,  time-consum- 
ing,   and    frustrating    exercise,    com- 
pounded at  these  levels  by  a  proliferation 
of  public  and  private  groups,  each  with 
a  direct  and  immediate  involvement  in 
the  business  of  education  and  manpower 
training.  Duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
penditure is  not  atypical.  Neither  is  a 
conflict  among  policies  and  procedure. 
That  we  have  not  been — but  should  be 
continually— evaluating  the  quality  and 
the  tjrpes  of  educational  experiences  af- 
forded   within    the    traditional   educa- 
tional   framework    is    perhaps    imder- 
scored  by  the  myriad  of  "crash"  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  that  have 
been  instituted.  Some  of  these  programs 
were  designed  to  alleviate  the  shortcom- 
ings of  traditional  education  and  train- 
ing, while  others  seek  to  provide  new 
skills  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  pace 
with  a  dynamic,  sophisticated  and  fast- 
moving  technology.  These  programs  are 
costly,  but  aU  too  often  they  have  been 
of  dubious  value  either  in  meeting  the 
educational  and  employment  needs  of 
the  Individual  trainee  or  in  satisfying 
national  employment  demands,  for  they 
bear  little  if  any  relationship  to  our  pres- 
ent or  projected  manpower  needs.  This 
piecemeal   approach  will   make   It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  honor  our  greatest  so- 
cial   responsibility — the    education    and 
training  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  that  I  am 
offering  today  to  establish  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power could  have  a  very  special  impact 
on  our  troubled  urban-metropolitan 
areas.  For,  in  its  report,  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
identified  imemployment  and  underem- 
ployment and  inadequate  education  as 
grievances  experienced  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  intensity  by  residents  of  the  cities 
that  were  torn  by  riots  last  summer.  We 
should  perhaps  ask  ourselves  what  we 
have  been  doing  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  such  grievances.  Positive  action  of  the 
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kind  I  am  proposing  could  go  far  in  reas- 
suring this  Nation's  disadvantaged  that 
we  are  Indeed  concerned,  but  more  Im- 
portant, we  are  making  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  give  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  tliat  will  enable 
him  to  secure  and  retain  personally  re- 
warding and  gainful  employment. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION  AND 
MANPOWER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  LMr.  Ayres]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
today   faces  a  growing  crisis  in  man- 
power development.  Every  day  the  gap 
between   available   jobs   and   men   and 
women  needing  jobs  grows  wider,  and 
the  space  between  may  be  thought  of 
simply  as  lack  of  preparation.  Whether 
preparation   is   measured   in   terms   of 
motivation,  special  skills,  or  educational 
deficiencies,  it  is  still  the  operative  word. 
Any  national  attack  on  the  causes  of 
poverty,    dependency,    joblessness,    and 
crime  which  does  not  take  this  factor 
Into  full  account  is  doomeu  to  failure.  By 
that  standard,   regrettably,   the   recent 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders merely  reinforced  the  tendency  of 
the  present  administration  to  stumble 
about  in  a  chaos  of  multiple  and  over- 
lapping Federal  programs  which,  taken 
together,   do  not   make  up   a  national 
manpower  policy.  This  biU  we  are  today 
introducing— to  establish  a  Department 
of    Education    and    Manpower — is    in- 
tended as  a  major  step  toward  elimi- 
nating confusion  of  purpose  and  con- 
fusion of  administration  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  is  the  one  absolutely  necessary 
initial  step  toward  the  development  of 
an  effective  national  manpower  policy. 

Education  and  manpower  are  not— I 
repeat,  not — two  separate  fields  of  in- 
terest thrown  together  for  administra- 
tive convenience.  They  are  inseparable. 
As  a  society,  we  educate  in  order  to  have 
a  trained  manpower;  as  individuals  we 
learn  in  order  to  earn.  To  the  very  great 
extent  that  our  educational  establish- 
ment has  neglected  this  fundamental 
truism,  it  has  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
of  school  dropouts  and  the  high  rate  of 
vouth  unemployment.  To  the  extent  that 
we  have  neglected  this  principle  in  form- 
ulating Federal  programs,  we  have 
wasted  precious  time,  energy',  and  money 
in  attacking  basic  national  problems. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  give  impetus  and  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  education  in  its  broadest 
aspects.  These  responsibilities  are  today 
so  fragmented  among  Federal  agencies 
that  it  takes  a  computer  to  keep  track 
of  the  fragments.  Interagency  rivalries 
and  bureaucratic  feuding  is  a  further 
deterrent  to  effective  action. 

The  long-range  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  would  be  created  by  this  leg- 
islation would  be  to  help  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  consistent,  successful  Federal 
manpower  policy  based  upon  a  responsi- 
ble assessment  of   national  needs  and 


priorities.  We  could  confidently  expect, 
for  example,  that  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  would  not  sub- 
merge responsibility  for  our  entire  voca- 
tional education  system  in  a  minor 
division  within  a  bureau  having  only  34 
professional  employees.  This  is  the  exist- 
ing situation. 

We  would  be  equally  confident  that  a 
department  responsible  solely  for  educa- 
tion and  manpower  would  try  to  reverse 
a  set  of  priorities  that  has  us  spending 
4  Federal  dollars  on  remedial  training 
programs  for  ever>-  1  Federal  dollar 
we  spend  on  improving  our  regular  vo- 
cational education  which,  if  completely 
adequate,  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
most  of  the  later  remedial  efforts.  Thus, 
too,  describes  the  present  situation  which 
has  t>een  created  in  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional policy. 

In  the  larger  sense,  however,  the  bill 
we  Introduce  today  seeks  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  fundamental  importance 
of  education  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  and 
In  the  Individual  lives  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  give  prompt 
and  detailed  hearings  to  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  President  to  give  it  his  endorse- 
ment, and  to  throw  behind  It  the  great 
weight  of  the  executive  branch.  In  truth, 
however,  I  do  not  expect  either  of  these 
things  to  liappcn.  I  expect  that  this 
urgent  need  for  unified  direction  of  the 
dozens  of  important  and  costly  programs 
in  this  field  will— like  so  many  other 
urgent  matters — be  placed  in  the  enor- 
mous file  marked  "unfinished  business" 
that  wUl  confront  the  next  national 
administration. 


REAR  ADM.  CHARLES  TIGHE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  Cleveland  has  been  most 
fortunate  to  have  an  able  gentleman. 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  Tighe,  stationed  in 
our  city  as  commander  of  the  Ninth  Coast 
Guard  District.  Admiral  Tighe  has  re- 
ceived commendation  from  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd,  which  cita- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

For  outstandlns  achievement  and  Euperlor 
performance  of  duties  as  Commander.  Nintii 
Coast  Guard  District  in  connection  with  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  Recreational 
Resources  Program  conducted  in  the  Cleve- 
land :rea.  Rear  Admiral  Tighe.  displaying 
exceptional  foresight  promulgated  guidelines 
for  a  well-coordinated  effort  by  all  Coast 
Guard  units  in  the  Ninth  District  which  as- 
sured maximum  support  of  the  recreational 
resources  propram. 

In  planning  the  project,  local  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  each  community  In 
which  a  Coast  Guard  unit  is  located  were 
contacted  for  assistance  and  coordination. 
Detailed  programs  were  established  working 
in  conjunction  with  those  sources.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Tlghe's  interpretation  of  "Recreational 
Resources'  to  Include  broad  spectrum  activi- 
tiec  permitted  full  utiUzatlon  of  Coast  Guard 
facilities  that  appealed  to  the  Inner  city  youth 
participating  In  the  j»ogram. 

A«  a  result,  suitable  motion  picture  pres- 
entations, tours  of  facUltleB.  demonstrations 
of  equipment  and  talks  on  service  functions 
were  scheduled.  The  implementation  of  tne 
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Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  Recreational 
Reeourcee  Program  in  the  Cleveland  area  In 
support  of  the  Preeldent's  Council  Youth 
Opportunity  provided  urban  youth  a  better 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live. 

Rear  Admiral  Tlghe's  Initiative,  persever- 
ance and  aggressiveness  In  this  project  are 
most  heartedly  commended  and  are  In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 

Admiral  Tighe  has  had  a  dramatic  and 
highly  useful  career  in  the  Coast  Guard 
where  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  dedicated  service  to  his  country,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  biographical  sketch, 
which  follows: 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  Tighe,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Charles  Tighe  entered  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  New  London.  Connecticut, 
with  an  appointment  as  cadet  on  August  11. 
1931.  During  his  four  years  as  a  cadet,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  football  and  of  the  boxing 
varsity  teams,  acting  as  co-captaln  and  then 
as  captain  of  (he  latter.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Inter-class  Crew  and  the  Monogram  Club. 
He  served,  as  class  president  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  battalion  commander  during  his  first 
class  year. 

After  graduating  from  the  Academy  with  a 
B.S.  Degree  and  a  commission  as  Ensign  on 
May  27.  1935,  he  was  stationed  on  the  west 
coast  where  he  served  on  board  several  Coast 
Guard  cutters.  These  were  the  USCGC  Tahoe. 
based  at  Oakland,  the  USCGC  Aurora,  and 
the  USCGC  Hermes  at  San  Pedro. 

BECOMES    AVIATOR 

In  June  1938,  he  entered  flight  training  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola.  Florida,  and 
was  designated  Coast  Guard  Aviator  No.  63 
on  July  1.  1939.  He  performed  his  first  flight 
assignment  from  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 
tion. San  Diego.  California.  In  October,  1939, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  at  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

WORLD    WAR    n 

From  February  1941  to  April  1944.  during 
World  War  II.  he  served  as  Chief  Flight  In- 
structor in  Patrol  planes  and  as  maintenance 
officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Pensacola. 
Beginning  In  October  1943  of  that  period,  he 
was  also  Commander  of  Training  Squadron 
Eight  Able  and  Senior  Seaplane  Squadron 
Commander.  He  was  pilot  of  the  first  plane  to 
engage  an  enemy  submarine  attacking  Amer- 
ican shipping  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between 
the  Mississippi  Delta  and  Tampa. 

He  became  Executive  Officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station,  San  Francisco,  in  April 
1944.  That  assignment  carried  the  additional 
duties  of  Deputy  Commander  of  an  Air-Sea 
Rescue  Task  Unit,  Instructor  and  training 
officer,  and  on  occasion  Acting  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Station. 


While  stationed  at  Coast  Guard  Headquar- 
ters, Washington,  DC,  from  June  1945  to 
April  1947,  he  performed  a  number  of  tasks 
In  the  Office  of  Operations.  These  Included 
the  duties  of  assistant  to  the  Chief,  Plan- 
ning and  Coordinating  Division  of  Air-Sea 
Rescue,  as  Chief  of  Operations  Statistics  Sec- 
tion, and  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions. 

During  his  next  tour  of  duty  as  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  San 
Diego,  California,  he  was  also  Management 
Program  Officer,  Legal  Officer,  as  well  as  avia- 
tor performing  flight  missions. 

In  April  1950,  he  took  command  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  Port  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, and  also  served  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, Coast  Quafd  Group  in  that  area.  In 
August  1961,  he  became  Chief,  Search  and 
Rescue  Section  at  the  Eighth  Coast  Guard 
District  Office  in  New  Orleans,  and  continued 
performing  flight  missions  while  in  that  post. 

He  next  commanded  the  Coast  Guard  Air 


Station,  Miami.  Florida,  from  August  1952  to 
September  1955.  After  that  he  served  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  De- 
tachment at  Kodiak.  Alaska,  and  as  Com- 
mander. Search  and  Rescue  Sector  II,  North 
Pacific,  until  July  1958.  At  that  time  he,  a 
Captain  by  then,  reported  at  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters.  Washington,  DC.  to  serve  first 
as  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Office  of  Op- 
erations, and  then  as  Chief.  Aviation  Division 
(as  of  February  1961 1 .  While  serving  In  that 
capacity,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation (IMCO)  working  group  on  .Coordina- 
tion of  Safety  at  Sea  and  in  the  Air  He  was 
also  on  the  Exectitive  committee  of  the  Cor- 
nell-Guggenheim Aviation  Safety  Center 
Foundation 

Released  from  flight  status  on  June  30, 
1963.  he  transferred  to  the  14th  Coast  Guard 
District.  Honolulu,  to  become  Chief  of  Staff 
of  that  district.  While  there  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  on  January  13,  1965, 
for  the  permanent  grade  of  Rear  Admiral. 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  17,  1965,  to  rank  from  the  same 
date.  At  that  time  he  assumed  the  flag  rank- 
ing post  of  Chief.  Office  of  Reserve,  at  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  Washington.  D.C. 

Admiral  Tighe  assumed  command  of  the 
Ninth  Coast  Guard  District,  which  encom- 
passes the  Great  Lakes,  on  May  10,  1966.  His 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Ninth  District,  which  Is 
headquartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  saw  a 
great  expansion  in  Coast  Guard  duties  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  participa- 
tion in  scientific  projects  and  search  and 
resctie  activities.  Under  his  command,  a  new 
air  station  at  Detroit  was  commissioned  and 
construction  of  another  at  Chicago  begun. 

The  steamer  Daniel  J.  Morrell  sank  in  Lake 
Huron  In  November,  1966,  with  the  loss  of 
28  lives;  and  Admiral  Tighe  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Marine  Board  of  Investi- 
gation Into  the  disaster.  In  this  capacity, 
he  recommended  several  changes  in  the 
safety  requirements  for  Great  Lakes  ves- 
sels. He  also  initiated  the  Lake  Vessels  Re- 
porting System  i  LA  VERS),  which  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  a  ship 
could  be  in  danger  and  search  and  rescue 
activities  not  begun  because  of  communi- 
cations  difficulties. 

With  the  Coast  Guard's  transfer  to  the 
newly-created  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  April,  1967,  the  Ninth  District,  under 
Admiral  Tlghe's  command,  assumed  new  du- 
ties. Including  the  administration  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,  the  administration  of 
pilotage  services  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
regulation  of  anchorage  areas,  and  the  ad- 
measurement and  doctunentatlon  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  lakes.  Also,  Admiral  Tighe 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Cleveland  Field  Coordi- 
nating Group,  consisting  of  aU  DOT  activi- 
ties, in  the  Cleveland  area. 

His  command  also  saw  an  expansion  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  role  in  community  affairs.  He 
spearheaded  this  move  through  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  Cleveland  Federal  Executive 
Board  as  FEB  vice-chairman  and  chairman 
of  its  Critical  Urban  Problems  committee. 

He  also  served  as  alternate  Department 
of  Transportation  member  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Commission,  which  consists  of 
representatives  of  all  Federal  and  state  agen- 
cies Involved  in  the  development  of  the 
basin  region. 

Admiral  Tighe  Is  scheduled  to  become 
Commander,  Eaeventh  Coast  Guard  District, 
with  headqiiarters  in  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, in  June.   1968. 

RADM  Tlghe's  World  War  II  campaign 
service  medals  and  rlbt^ons  include  the 
American  Area,  American  Defense,  and 
World  War  n  victory. 

As  Admiral  Tighe  leaves  Cleveland  for 
his  new  command  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
in  June,  he  will  take  with  him  the  warm 


good  wishes  of  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  during  his  command  in  Cleve- 
land. He  has  made  an  exceptional  rec- 
ord and  we  wish  him  continued  success 
in  his  new  command. 


AFRICA— THE  TASKS  AHEAD 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  recent  years  have  focused  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  and  the  world 
on  Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  the  long  human 
struggle  for  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility and  independence  goes  on  in 
Africa.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the  re- 
cent AFL-CIO  convention  points  out  a 
number  of  tasks  that  must  be  met  be- 
fore those  goals  are  reached. 

■With  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  that 
resolution,  entitled  "Africa^The  Tasks 
Ahead,"  for  reprinting  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  urge 
all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give 
it  close  attention  and  careful  considera- 
tion. The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Africa — The  Tasks  Ahead 

The  continent  of  Africa  is  still  plagued 
with  political  instability  and  threats  to  the 
national  freedom  of  some  of  the  peoples 
who  have  achieved  their  national  independ- 
ence in  recent  years.  The  unity  of  Africans 
reached  its  highest  peak  during  the  flght  for 
national  independence.  It  was  the  cement  of 
the  struggle  for  national  freedom  which  held 
together  the  millions  of  African  people  as  a 
united  force,  irrespective  of  tribal  and  lingu- 
istic differences.  This  devotion  to  Independ- 
ence brought  not  only  unity  but  also  the 
successful  attainment  of  national  sover- 
eignty. 

Today,  two  of  the  leading  nations,  the 
Congo  and  Nigeria,  comprising  almost  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Black  Africa,  are 
threatened  by  disunity  and  neo-colonlalist 
forces.  The  Independence  that  was  gained  in 
the  last  seven  years  and  the  unity  forged  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  freedom  are 
now  endangered  not  only  by  a  war  of  words 
and  hostile  propaganda  but  also  by  military 
violence  supported  in  some  cases  by  external 
forces. 

The  attempt  of  the  Congo  to  follow  up  its 
political  Independence  with  efforts  to  uproot 
every  vestige  of  colonialism  and  achieve  full 
economic  viability  has  been  challenged  by 
the  mercenaries  and  military  forces  backed 
by  external  powers  like  Portugal,  the  Illegal 
regime  of  Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa,  and.  in 
some  cases,  by  certain  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations in  Belgium.  The  action  of  the 
United  States  In  providing  the  Congolese 
military  forces  with  planes  for  cargo  trans- 
port was  welcome  help  to  the  struggling 
forces  of  the  Mobutu  government.  This 
timely  assistance  prevented  totalitarian  for- 
eign powers  from  intervening  in  order  to 
transform  the  Congolese  dispute  into  an 
International  crisis. 

It  is.  Indeed,  regrettable  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  were  pulled  out  of  the  Congo 
several  years  ago,  becatise  of  Soviet  sabotage 
of  UN  financing. 

The  newly  united  trade  union  movement 
of  the  Congo  is  plajring  a  vital  role  In  the 
economy  of  the  Congo  and  In  furthering  the 
process  of  decolonization  and  the  democrat- 
ization of  the  Katanga  mining  companies.  In 
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this  connection,  we  note,  with  satisfaction, 
the  Congolese  government's  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  the  labor  movement  as 
evidenced  In  the  appointment  of  A.  Klthima 
as  Minister  of  LalXjr. 

In  Nigeria,  the  sad  spectacle  of  war  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  secessionist 
state  of  Biafra  has  become  another  wedge 
allowing  the  exploitation  of  domestic  difficul- 
ties by  external  forces.  The  basic  principle 
of  Nigerian  independence  and  unity  is  at 
stake  in  this  military  struggle  In  which 
thousands  have  lost  their  lives.  Though  not 
defending  every  action  of  the  present  federal 
government  and  while  recognizing  the  Jtisti- 
fled  reaction  of  the  Ibo  peoples  of  East  Ni- 
geria to  the  massacre  of  their  people  In  the 
North,  we  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  secession. 
It  was  viTong  in  the  Congo  and  unjustifiable 
In  Nigeria.  The  entrance  of  the  Soviets  into 
the  Nigerian  picture  Is  to  be  regretted.  This 
Soviet  Incursion  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the 
hesitation  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  world  to  support  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  deed  as  well  as  in  words. 

We  must,  however,  now  look  to  the  future. 
We  strongly  urge  our  government  to  provide 
Immediate  adequate  economic  assistance  to 
the  Nigerian  government  so  that  the  plight 
of  its  people  will  be  eased  and  its  hand 
strengthened  In  restoring  full  con^nunal 
harmony. 

It  is  our  hope  now  that  military  action 
appears  to  be  coming  to  an  end  In  Nigeria, 
that  there  will  be  a  peace  without  revenge. 
We  likewise  hope  that  a  national  effort  will 
be  made  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  seek 
real  and  not  fictitious  unity,  no  matter  what 
the  final  form  of  the  Nigerian  state  may  be. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Nlgertan  trade  tinion  forces,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  indejjendence,  the  United  Labor 
Congrees,  will  lie  enabled  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  poet  civil  war  period. 

While  in  Nigeria  and  the  Congo  our  fellow 
trade  unionists  are  seeking  to  maintain  free- 
dom as  the  unifying  element  cutting  across 
tribal  and  provincial  lines,  the  struggle  to 
attain  freedom  and  Independence  continues 
in  Southern  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories. In  these  oppressed  areas,  the  excesses 
of  racist  regimes  provide  fertile  soil  for  ex- 
ploitation by  foreign  totalitarian  powers.  The 
spread  of  racial  \iolence  and  eventual  large- 
scale  military  explosions  will  continue  to 
threaten  Southern  Africa,  as  long  as  nothing 
ifl  done  to  implement  the  U.N.  resolutions 
which  call  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. This  will  be  further  tested  in  the  trial  In 
Praetoria  of  the  36  South  West  Africans  who 
have  been  illegally  detained  under  the  South 
African  ex-post  facto  •anti-terrorism"  Act  of 
June  1967.  In  compliance  with  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations,  our  government  should 
utilize  every  effort  to  have  these  men  freed. 
The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  1965  Convention 
Resolution  condemning  the  illegal  regime  of 
Ian  Smith  in  Rhodesia.  We  once  again  urge 
our  government  to  bring  to  bear  greater  pres- 
sure upon  the  UN  and  Western  powers  for 
more  prompt  Implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  South  Africa  to  relinqtiish 
its  mandate  in  South  West  Africa.  This 
stepped-up  pressure,  through  diplomatic  and 
other  charmels,  should  first  of  all  seek  to 
have  South  Africa  permit  the  UN  Council  on 
South  West  Africa  to  take  over  the  admin- 
istration of  this  territory  In  accordance  with 
the  Resolution  of  the  21st  General  Assembly. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  Portu- 
gal enter  into  negotiations  with  the  na- 
tionalist forces  in  Angola  and  Mozambique 
so  that  their  people  may  exercise  the  right 
of  self-determination.  There  will  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  these  areas  until 
Portugal  enters  into  negotiation  for  their 
full  national  Independence. 

While  political  independence  has  been 
achieved  in  most  African  countries  and  the 
struggle  for  independence  continues  in  the 
Southern  areas,  the  free  nations  of  Africa 


must  now  seek  to  achieve  economic  viabil- 
ity. In  the  achievement  of  this  goal,  the  free 
trade  union  movements  of  Africa  have  a  great 
role  to  play.  Towards  assisting  our  African 
free  trade  union  colleagues  fulfilling  this 
role,  the  AFL-CIO  has  established  the 
African-American    Labor    Center    (AALC). 

While  Western  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  contributed  to  African 
development,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  con- 
tinues to  widen.  Agricultural  progress  has 
been  slowed  almost  to  a  halt  by  the  lack  of 
means  for  technological  advancement. 

To  wage  effective  war  against  disease  and 
poverty,  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
industrialized  nations  will  be  required.  There 
must  also  be  increased  recognition  of  the 
need  for  human  rather  than  exclusively  tech- 
nological development.  Only  a  tiny  propor- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  aid  has  gone 
to  Africa,  and  the  percentage  seems  likely 
to  be  reduced  still  further.  Moreover,  only  an 
Infinitesimal  part  of  the  totally  Inadequate 
aid  to  Africa  has  been  devoted  to  trade 
union  development.  The  AFL-CIO  deplores 
the  reduction  In  the  overall  aid  program, 
especially  to  Africa,  where  the  present  con- 
flicts might  escalate  Into  a  continental  con- 
flagration. There  Is  need  for  increased  eco- 
nomic aid  not  only  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  African  governments  but  also  for  devel- 
oping and  strengthening  the  deniocratic  in- 
stitutions of  African  society. 

In  this  quest  for  freedom  and  Independence 
in  Africa,  we  welcome  new  trends  which  re- 
verse some  past  tendencies  toward  the  in- 
tegration of  trade  unions  into  political  and 
governmental  structures.  This  welcome  de- 
velopment was  most  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Ghana  revolution  of  February  1966.  The  im- 
portant role  of  trade  unions  in  modern 
economic  development  is  now  being  appreci- 
ated to  a  greater  degree.  This  is  essential,  for 
economic  growth  without  accompanying 
progress  in  social  Justice  participated  in  by 
the  trade  unions  can  become  a  threat  to  the 
stability  and  welfare  of  the  newly  developing 
nations. 

The  developments  of  Inter  and  Intra  Afri- 
can trade  Is  lagging.  This  will  have  to  be 
reversed,  if  living  standards  are  to  rise.  The 
imbalance  in  the  African  economy  between 
domestic  and  international  trade  threatens 
all  attempts  to  achieve  real  economic  via- 
bility. The  development  of  domestic  markets, 
Improvement  and  modernization  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  expansion  of  agro-industrial 
enterprises  should  be  given  priority  not  only 
by  the  governments  but  by  the  trade  unions 
in  unity  with  the  cooperative  movements. 
Towards  these  ends.  African  labor  should  be 
given  a  role  not  only  in  the  national  economic 
boards,  but  In  the  inter-governmental  bodies, 
especially,  the  UNCTAI>-the  UN  body  for 
trade  and  development. 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  EDIT  PAPER 
OF  LITERARY  INSPIRATION  AND 
QUALITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  publications  most  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  office  of  the  Congress- 
man from  the  Second  District  of  Illinois, 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  •Washington,  is  The  Wheel,  the 
spritely,  refreshing,  and  inspiring  pub- 
lication of  the  Vaughn  chapter  of  the 


Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  pub- 
lished at  Hlnes,  111.  Mj  compliments  and 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Irwin 
Kesner.  acting  editor,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  including  the  associate 
editor.  Donald  Porpora;  the  printer,  Bar 
Lines  Printinij  Co.;  cover  artist,  Evans  L. 
Krehblel;  ward  representatives  and  re- 
porters, Al  Mayer.  Ro'Dcrt  Johnson.  Mike 
Blunk,  Irwin  Kesner,  Harold  Sowers; 
women's  auxiliary  reporter,  Dolaine 
Osweiler;  and  .special  assistants,  Asa 
Michael,  James  Hulbcrt,  Telford  Solcm, 
Edward  Moss,  Donald  Porpora,  Frank 
Visinaiz,  Bill  Matuch,  Wallace  Perry,  and 
Sybil  Wroblewski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  the 
following  article  in  the  "Rehglous 
Corner"  of  the  current  edition  of  the 
Wheel: 

A  Trai.n  D.'iAPED  IN  Black 

There  Is  this  story  of  a  railroad  train 
draped  in  black.  The  beginning  of  its  run  was 
in  Washington.  DC,  and  it  Inched  its  way 
through  towns  and  cities  with  solemn  dig- 
nity, so  that  all  could  see  until  it  came  to  a 
stop  In  Springfield.  Illinois. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  had  grandparents 
who  were  familiar  with  the  awe,  sorrow  and 
wonder  all  this  created,  as  they  watched  the 
train  disappear  on  its  way  west. 

That  was  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
ushered  Into  his  last  place  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  And  they  usually  talk  about  him 
in  the  month  of  February,  especially  if  there 
Is  an  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal  around. 

But  in  March  there  is  talk  about  another, 
even  greater  leader,  who  has  entered  the 
heart  of  man.  This  man  was  not  ushered  out 
by  a  train  draped  in  black.  His  death  was  in 
ignominy  .^s  a  criminal,  but  the  "after  death 
program"  was  the  Resurrection.  And  that  is 
what  this  month  of  March  Is  all  about.  They 
call  it  Lent. 

What  was  the  effect  of  His  last  days  on  His 
followers?  Well,  after  being  famUiar  with 
Him  for  some  three  years,  there  came  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  first  Indication  of  dan- 
ger. This  is  the  point  at  which  they  aban- 
doned Him  in  fear  of  their  live.?;  not  only  in 
fear,  but  In  unmentionable  shame.  Peter,  in 
shame,  "wept  bitterly."  That  Is  the  way  their 
loyaltv  "so  loud."  went  to  pieces. 

That  is  not  the  finish.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  of  Grace,  they  came  back  to  one  an- 
other in  their  shame  and  fear.  They  found 
the  first  step  back  to  making  things  livable 
acain.  In  their  thinking,  they  faced  up  to 
God  and  the  fact-.  They  f.iced  up  to  them- 
selves with  the  Grace  of  God.  and  started 
aeain.  That  is  what  Lent  is  all  ,^bout. 

In  this,  we  see  that  it  Is  a  private  matter  In 
that  each  one  is  responsible  and  t-ikes  moves 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  a  public  matter. 
in  that  individual  doings  so  often  affect  our 
neighbor,  who  makes  up  the  society  of  which 
we  are  members  Just  as  so  many  were  moved 
by  that  train  draped  in  black,  slowly  movint; 
across  the  country,  so  in  the  death  of  this 
leader,  whose  death  was  followed  in  almost 
the  same  breath  by  his  Resurrection,  are  peo- 
ple even  more  moved.  Here  is  not  a  train 
bearing  a  human  being  to  a  resting  place,  but 
an  eternal  destiny  waiting  to  touch  each  one 
who   will   heed   what   God    has   in   store   for 

him. 

—J.  T.  M. 


THE  GOAL;  AN  OUTSTANDING  RED- 
WOOD NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  issue  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  intermittently  since 
1911.  Time  and  time  again  the  efforts  to 
protect  the  giant  redwoods  have  been 
frustrated,  as  Congress  has  adjourned 
with  no  final  action  taken. 

Events  during  this  Congress  give  us 
hope  that  we  may  yet  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
worthy  of  its  name. 

Last  November,  a  major  step  forward 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  with  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  establish  a  two- 
unit  Redwood  National  Park  in  northern 
California. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  will  be  holding  field 
hearings  on  April  16,  17,  and  18  on  the 
issue. 

The  Senftte-passed  Redwood  National 
Park  bill  has  many  excellent  provisions. 
It  includes  parts  of  the  Redwood  Creek 
area  which  conservationists  strongly 
support  as  the  best  remaining  block  of 
virgin  timber  for  the  park. 

It  has  omitted  some  of  the  finest 
stands,  however.  It  has  omitted  the  area 
designated  as  the  Emerald  Mile  by  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  view 
it.  It  has  omitted  the  McArthur-Elam 
Creek  area  containing  prime,  park -qual- 
ity timber. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  up  to  64.- 

000  acres  of  land,  and  it  set  the  authori- 
zation at  $100  million.  Of  the  64.000 
acres.  61,654  acres  of  the  park  are  sug- 
gested in  the  bill,  and  the  additional 
land  to  be  acquired  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

Based  upon  Independent  estimates  of 
land  and  timber  sales  in  the  area,  I  feel 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  more  than 
64,000  acres  may  be  acquired  for  the  $100 
million  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

Land  sale  prices  in  the  redwood  re- 
gion are  tied  to  the  price  of  stumpage 
throughout  the  region,  and  they  have 
remained  fairly  stable  for  a  long  time. 
As  there  is  almost  no  land  suitable  for 
subdivision,  there  will  be  little  opportu- 
nity for  speculators  to  drive  the  prices 
up.  The  Senate  bill  appears  to  have  used 
a  substantially  higher  figure  in  its  cal- 
culations than  the  recent  average  land 
sale  prices  in  the  redwood  region  war- 
rant. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  seri- 
ously consider  an  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate-passed Redwood  National  Park  leg- 
islation. It  is  commonly  accepted  that 
$100  million  is  the  practical  amount  we 
can  spend  at  this  time  for  a  park.  I  hope 
we  can  authorize  at  least  that  amount. 

1  hope  the  committee  will  consider  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  on  the  niunber  of  acres 
which  can  bg.^'acquired  to  72,000  and 
keeping  at  least  the  $100  million  au- 
thorization. Then  if  early  prices  of  land 
purchased  for  the  park  are  at  a  rate 
which  would  allow  for  a  park  larger  than 
the  64,000  acres,  the  Secretary  would  be 
free  to  begin  to  make  puichases  toward 
a  larger  park. 


I  feel  certain  that  a  72.000-acre  park 
would  include  the  magnificent  Emerald 
Mile,  the  McArthur-Elam  Creek  area, 
and  other  virgin  timber  included  in  my 
original  proposal  for  a  90,000-acre  Red- 
wood National  Park.  I  think  such  addi- 
tions should  be  included  in  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire virgin  timber  in  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  will  not  be  available  to  the 
Congress  again.  Logging  is  being  done  in 
areas  immediately  surrounding  the  Sen- 
ate-passed suggested  boundaries. 

Without  protection,  the  chain-saw  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  devastate  the 
ancient  tree."^,  and  :hus  will  doom  any  op- 
tions to  add  more  land  to  the  park  at  a 
latei*  date. 

If 'the  Senate  figures  prove  to  accu- 
rately predict  a  rise  in  prices  upon 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  will  be 
able  to  acquire  at  least  the  64,000  acres 
in  the  Senate  bill.  But  if  prices  remain 
stable,  the  72,000-acre  amendment  will 
make  it  possible  to  acquire  a  finer  park. 

There  really  is  no  risk  in  raising  the 
ceiling,  but  the  lower  ceiling  needlessly 
forecloses  a  likely  oijportunity. 

With  so  many  fine  redwoods  in  dire 
jeopardy,  why  opt  in  favor  of  the  most 
pessimistic  outcome? 


HALLUCINOGENIC  DRUGS 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
aspect  of  modern  society  has  been  ex- 
perimentation in  our  colleges  with  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  In  recent  years,  there 
were  tests  with  LSD,  which  caused  alarm. 
Congressional  hearings  are  now  in  prog- 
ress to  determine  what  action  can  and 
should  be  taken. 

The  Wesleyan  University  Press  has 
published  a  major  study  of  "LSD,  Man 
and  Society."  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  by  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson  in  the 
magazine.  Science,  this  week.  It  points  to 
associated  problems  in  the  growing  use 
of  marihuana.  This  is  indeed  a  subject  of 
the  highest  priority,  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  Dr.  Abelson's 
editorial,  which  follows: 

LSD    AND    Marihuana 

It  is  characteristic  of  youth  to  rebel  against 
accepted  values  and  to  test  himself  and  his 
environment,  often  to  the  point  of  no  return. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  psychedelic  drugs 
would  not  have  become  so  widespread  had 
not  the  press  glamorized  them.  Pranlc  Bar- 
ron has  said :  "The  chemical  substance  most 
Instrumental  In  the  spread  of  the  psychedelic 
movement  is  printers  ink.  .  .  .  The  sllck-pa- 
f>er  picture  magazines  of  large  circulation  .  .  . 
have  used  a  device  .  .  .  :  they  deplore  the 
excesses  that  they  are  at  pains  to  picture  and 
they  warn  of  dangers  while  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  the  appeal  of  what  they  drama- 
tize." 

Today  these  drugs  are  being  tried  by  a 
substantial  fraction  of  the  best  of  our  na- 
tion's youth.  A  massive  uncontrolled  experi- 
ment is  being  conducted  whose  total  cost 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  current  fa- 
vorite  among   university  students   is   mari- 


huana. At  a  recent  symf)06lum  held  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Dana 
L.  Parnsworth  of  Harvard  estimated  that  30 
to  35  percent  of  the  students  at  major  uni- 
versities on  the  East  and  West  coasts  had 
tried  marihuana  at  least  once.  About  half  the 
students  did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
Parnsworth  reported  that  5  percent  of  the 
students  had  tried  LiSD,  at  the  height  of 
Its  popularity  several  years  ago.  Current  use 
is  probably  under  1  percent.  He  attributed 
this  decline  to  an  awareness  among  students 
that  the  drug  has  untoward  effects. 

Some  of  the  sequelae  have  been  cited  by 
Donald  B.  Lourla."  Among  the  adverse  effects 
of  LSD  are  schizophrenic  reactions,  paranoid 
reactions,  psychotic  depression,  chronic 
anxiety  reactions,  and  acting  out  of  suicidal 
tendencies.  Louria  described  observations  on 
some  130  in-patlents  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Each  was  admitted  for  LSD-induced  psy- 
chosis or  LSD-caused  exacerbation  of  an 
established  psychiatric  disorder.  About  a 
sixth  of  the  patients  had  not  recovered  after 
2  weeks  and  were  referred  for  potential  long- 
term  hospitalization.  Chronic  abuse  of  LSD 
often  leads  to  "a  sollpslstlc.  negatlvistlc 
existence  In  which  LSD  becomes  synonymous 
with  life  itself." 

Although  students  are  aware  of  at  least 
some  of  these  mental  effects,  they  are  more 
Impressed  by  reports  of  chromosomal  dam- 
age and  possible  birth  defects  arising  from 
the  use  of  LSD.  Such  reports  have  had  a 
sobering  effect  exceeding  that  of  any  preach- 
ing by  adults. 

While  the  use  of  LSD  seems  to  be  de- 
creaislng,  the  use  of  marihuana  appears  to 
be  growing,  both  in  high  schools  and  In 
universities.  The  inconclusive  information 
about  marihuana  Is  not  reassuring.  Although 
no  direct  connection  between  marihuana  and 
heroin  lias  been  established,  the  social  setting 
In  which  "pot"  is  used  is  conducive  to  other, 
more  serious  adventures.  Some  of  the  effects 
of  marihuana  seem  reminiscent  of  LSD.  Large 
doses  may  produce  confusion,  disorientation, 
and  increased  anxiety  and  psychoses  lasting 
hours  or  sometimes  weeks.  In  the  Middle 
East  habitual  use  of  marihuana  leads  to  a 
cannabis  psychosis  -  whose  victims  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  derelicts  of  skid  row. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  past,  use  of 
marihuana  was  largely  confined  to  individ- 
uals in  the  lower  socioeconomic  levels.  Today 
some  of  our  finest  youth  are  engaged  In 
experiments  that  could  have  very  damaging 
long-term  effects.  Evaluating  the  conse- 
quences of  this  fad  Is  a  task  of  the  highest 
priority. — Philip  H.  Abixson. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we 
will  be  looking  at  tax  gimmicks  and  re- 
strictive regulations  aimed  at  reducing 
the  negative  balance  of  payments  which 
we  are  now  experiencing.  These  taxes 
and  restrictions  will  affect  directly  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  and  the 
individual  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  cf  the  House  the  simple  fact 
that  there  is  much  which  can  be  done 


-  LSD,  Man  &  Society,  R.  C.  DeBold  and 
R.  C.  Leaf,  Eds.  iWeslayan  University  Press. 
Mlddletown,  Connecticut.   1967). 

-  W.  H.  McGlothlin,  in  The  Marihuana 
Papers,  D.  Solomon,  Ed.  (Bobbs-Merrill,  In- 
dianapolis, 1966) ,  page  412. 
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in  the  Government  itself  toward  the  cor- 
rection of  our  balance  of  payments.  For 
example,  a  spot  check  reveals  that  at- 
tached to  the  Embassy  in  Argentina  we 
have  383  civilian  employees;  in  Chile, 
359  plus  508  Peace  Corps  volimteers;  in 
Brazil,  1,499  plus  707  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers; in  Mexico,  642;  in  Canada,  607;  in 
France,  1,335:  in  Portugal,  138;  and  in 
Spain,  704.  In  these  eight  coimtries. 
which  have  been  selected  at  random,  the 
civilian  employees  attached  to  the  em- 
bassies total  5,763,  exclusive  of  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

Based  on  payroll  alone,  at  a  very  low 
average  of  $6,000  per  employee,  we  have 
$34,578,000  which  is  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  the  deficit  in  balance  of 
payments.  If  these  selected  countries  are 
representative,  and  I  think  they  are,  we 
are  looking  at  a  negative  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half 
billion  dollars  contributed  by  our  own 
nonmllitary  Government  operations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  ask  -he  tax- 
payer to  pick  up  the  check  to  offset  our 
negative  balance  of  payments,  let  us  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  Government  itself  is 
doing  to  control  the  outflow  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  from  this  coimtry.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  the  tremendous 
figure  incurred  by  our  own  nonmilitary 
agencies  cannot  be  reduced  drastically. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  CALLAHAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Jim  Callahan 
on  Friday,  February  16,  1968.  Jim  Cal- 
lahan was  the  type  of  man  that  made  one 
grateful  for  the  gift  of  friendship. 

Born  in  Tipperary  in  1907,  James  Cal- 
lahan came  to  this  coimtry  in  1929.  Dur- 
ing the  last  18  years  of  his  life  he  served 
as  advertising  manager  for  the  Irish 
Echo  while  handling  their  public  rela- 
tions and  keeping  in  touch  with  events 
on  the  political  and  labor  fronts.  The 
warmth  he  brought  to  his  colleagues  at 
the  Irish  Echo  was  of  rare  proportions 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  publica- 
tion's success. 

Jim  Callahan  was  a  man  who  valued 
human  beings  above  all  and  cared  little 
for  superficial  comforts  or  titles.  He  re- 
fused to  seek  what  he  felt  were  empty 
rewards  and  did  not  respond  to  the  urg- 
ings  of  many  that  he  pursue  prestige  and 
power  in  society's  terms.  He  liked  people, 
and  they  felt  his  sincerity  and  cared  for 
him  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

Jim  Callahan  was  every  inch  an  Irish- 
man, and  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes 
was  celebrating  St.  Patrick's  day  with 
full  Irish  devotion  to  the  occasion.  It  is 
reported  that  at  6  a.m.  on  March  18, 1942, 
Jim  Callahan  was  scheduled  for  induc- 
tion in  the  armed  services.  In  a  choice 
between  the  Army  and  St.  Patrick's  Day 


there  was  no  contest.  At  4  a.m.  on  March 
18  his  friends,  very  much  concerned,  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  pre- 
sented him,  tuxedo  and  all,  at  the  induc- 
tion center. 

Jim  Callahan's  absence  was  very  ap- 
parent at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade, 
the  Tipperary  Ball,  and  other  celebra- 
tions in  New  York  City  this  year.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  and  accept  that  we  will 
not  have  his  joyful  presence  among  us 
during  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations  in 
future  years. 

The  Irish  Echo  on  February  24,  1968, 
printed  an  obituary  and  an  editorial 
about  James  Callahan  which  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Irish  Echo's  Jim  Callahan  Djfs;  W.'.s  18 
Years  With  This  Paper 

James  (Jim)  Callahan,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Irish  Echo,  died  on  Friday,  Feb. 
16.  apparently  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
60.  For  18  years,  he  had  sold  advertising 
space  In  the  Echo,  while  also  handling  the 
paper's  public  relations. 

Jim  also  covered  the  political  and  labor 
worlds  for  the  Echo.  He  was  en  intimate 
terms  with  governors,  senators,  mayors  and 
congressmen — and  was  a  friend  of  virtually 
every  labor  leader  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

Jim  Callahan  was  born  in  Thurles  Co. 
Tipperary  on  Oct.  27.  1907  He  attended  the 
Christian  Brothers  School  in  Thurles  and 
also  went  to  school  in  Dublin.  His  family 
actively  participated  in  Ireland's  War  of 
Independence.  Jim's  first  cousins,  the 
Leahys.  were  among  ihe  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  Tipperary. 

Jim  came  to  America  in  1929.  In  the  1930'5, 
he  worked  for  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  In  1942  was  Inducted  Into  the 
Army.  He  served  most  of  his  army  time  as  a 
Master  Sergeant  In  an  armored  division  in 
California.  After  his  discharge  he  worked 
for  a  time  for  Travelers  in  California.  After 
coming  back  to  New  York,  he  was  active 
in  several  political  campaigns. 

He  has  always  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
in  the  political  fraternity — In  both  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  parties. 

Cal  came  to  the  Irish  Echo  In  1950.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  the  paper's  rise  in 
his  18  years  here.  There  were  few  people 
in  the  Irish  organizations  in  New  York  who 
did  not  know  Jim.  Over  the  years  he  was 
Involved  in  many  ventures  sponsored  by  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  and  other  Irish 
groups  here. 

Jim's  passing  brought  messages  of  con- 
dolence from  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  said  that 
he  was  "devastated."  "I  have  lost  a  good, 
sincere  friend.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
felt  a  loss  more."  he  said. 

New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  Issued 
this  statement  on  hearing  of  Jim's  passing: 

"I  am  especially  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  a  good  friend,  Jim  Callahan  of  the 
Irish  Echo.  A  newspaperman  of  great  warmth 
charm  and  wit,  he  was  known  and  respected 
by  newsmen,  public  oflBclals  and  business- 
men across  the  city.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us  at  City  Hall  who  held  him  In  pro- 
fessional admiration  and  personal  affection." 

Jim  Callahan  Is  survived  by  two  brothers, 
Patrick  and  John  and  three  sisters.  Sister 
Mary  Ailbe.  Mrs.  Joan  O'Brien  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Harte.  All  but  Sister  Mary  are  in  Ireland: 
she  Is  in  England.  He  is  also  survived  by 
a  first  cousin,  Mary  Leahy  of  Jackson 
Heights. 

After  a  wake  at  the  Walter  B.  Cooke  Fu- 
neral Home  in  Jackson  Heights  and  a  Solemn 
Requiem  Mass  at  St.  Bartholomew's  R.C. 
Church  In  Elmhurst,  burial  was  in  Calvary 
Cemetery. 


Jim    Callahan 

Jim  Callahan  is  not  a  man  who  can  be  re- 
placed. His  loss  leaves  this  newspaper  without 
part  of  its  heart.  He  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Echo  In  so  many  ways  that  it  la 
difficult  to  single  out  one  particular  contribu- 
tion that  overrides  the  others. 

But  while  we  knew  him  as  a  versatile  ad- 
vertising manager,  an  outstanding  public  re- 
lations man.  and  a  wily  reporter  on  the  po- 
litical and  labor  beat.s.  It  Is  not  primarily  lor 
these  achievements  we  will  remember  him. 
We  will  remember  him  as  a  warm  man  who 
loved    people. 

Jim  did  not  differentiate  between  men.  He 
treated  governors  and  bus-boys,  senators  and 
taxi  drivers,  mayors  and  messengers  all  In  the 
same  manner.  They  were  people  and  he  liked 
them.  He  saved  his  wxath  for  the  pompous, 
the  vain  and  the  bigoted.  Nor  was  Jim  one  to 
suffer  stuffed-shirts  gracefully,  something  we 
all  envied  him  for. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  will  no 
longer  hear  the  gruff  laughing  voice.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  we  will  no  longer  sample 
the  Callahan  wit.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  is  gone. 

Cal  touched  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
men  and  women  in  this  town.  He  had  the 
knack  of  helping  people  with  a  word,  a  smile 
or  a  Joke. 

He  left  them  feeling  better  for  having 
talked  with  him.  He  seemed  to  leave  them 
with  a  bit  of  his  vibrant  spirit.  It  is  a  rare 
man  who  can  do  that  and  Jim  Callahan  was 
a  rare  man. 

We  win  miss  him  at  the  Echo.  Only  one 
Jim  Callahan  comes  along  In  a  generation. 


DR.  CALVIN  M.  THOMPSON,  JR. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  citizens  of  my  community,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  will  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
gentlest,  and  most  humane  men  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know.  He  is  Dr. 
Calvin  M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Delaware  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Syracuse. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  more  than  a  jiastor  of 
a  church,  however.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
he  is  the  pastor  of  a  flock  which  extends 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of 
central  New  York.  For  the  past  33  years, 
he  has  been  one  of  our  leading  religious 
commentators  in  the  area.  It  was  33  years 
ago  that  Dr.  Thompson  began  his  "Meet- 
ing at  the  Crossroads"  program  on  Sta- 
tion WSYR  in  Syracuse.  During  that  en- 
tire period  intervening,  he  has  never 
missed  a  single  broadcast,  despite  the 
multitude  of  labors  in  which  he  has  in- 
volved himself.  His  broadcasts  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
central  New  York,  and  he  himself  has 
become  one  of  the  most  beloved  ministers 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Thompson's  dedica- 
tion has  long  transcended  the  pulpit  and 
the  radio  microphone,  for  his  is  a  work- 
ing religion,  a  devotion  to  his  fellow  man. 
He  has  been  chaplain  of  Post  41,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  first  chairman  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Housing  Authority,  Grand  Chaplain 
of  the  New  York  State  Masons,  a  mem- 
ber of  the   "On  the  Job"  Training  Com- 
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mittee  for  veterans  returning  after  World 
War  II,  president  of  the  Civic  Lenten 
Services,  chairman  of  the  War  Housing 
Board  during  World  War  U.  a  chaplain 
in  World  War  I,  and  an  activist  in  local 
charities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  in  a  very  real  sense, 
a  leader  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
because  of  his  guiding  principles.  Truth 
and  brotherhood  to  him  do  not  belong 
to  any  group,  nor  can  they  be  denied  to 
anyone.  It  is  this  transcendant  quality 
which  has  made  him  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor to  the  entire  community. 

I  feel  badly  that  I  cannot  be  present 
when  he  is  honored  next  week,  because 
he  has  been  a  close  friend  for  many 
years.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  talce  this 
opportimity  to  share  with  you  my  deep 
affection  for  him  and  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  saying  thanks  and  Godspeed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was..sranted  to  Mr.  Hall  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ANNTJNZjrfr  today,  for  5  minutes; 
to  revise  arrtl  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  5  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sttjckey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter- ) 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fahbstein,  for  20  minutes,  on 
March  25. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
27. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  QuiE.  for  10  minutes,  on  March  21. 

Mr.  Ayres,  for  10  minutes,  on  March 
21. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unaiumous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  ScHEmLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Halpxrn. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stuckey)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lecgett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tuck  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  SiKEs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Stuokey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr,  Gettys. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gathincs. 

Mr,  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  Patten. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Barrett. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  tlie  following  titles : 

S.  454,  An  act  for  the  relleX  of  Richard  K. 
Jones:  and 

S  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  1968  as  'National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  Ms  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R  536.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Chllocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla,,  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation;  and 

H,R.  12555.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
tJnited  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  25,   1968 

Mr,  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  25, 1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facilities  project  proposed  to  be 


undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U,S,C, 
2233a(l),  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces, 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
US,  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
29th  semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  cov- 
ering the  period  July  1  to  December  31.  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
80-402;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  substantial  savings  available  through 
use  of  formal  advertising  procedures  In  con- 
tracting for  light  bulbs  and  tubes,  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  administration  of  contract 
for  construction  of  a  veterans'  hospital  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  summarizing 
the  1967  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  desalting  of  sea  and 
brackish  waters,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Ptibllc  Law  82-448;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  2,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Deep  Creek, 
Newport  News,  Va,,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  15,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  inile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  16122.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CELLEB: 

H.R.  16123.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest, 
with  resjject  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  FEIGHAN: 

H,R.  16124,  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  assistance  ( in 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit increases)  an  average  increase  of  $7,50  in 
the  total  amount  of  their  income  from  such 
E^sistance  and  other  sources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 

H.R,  16125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  GALLAGHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Prelinghuysen)  : 

H,R.  16126.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr,  GARMATZ: 

H,R,  16127,  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H,R.  16128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  In  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  16129.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr,  Ayres, 
Mr.    GooDELL,    Mr,    Ashbrook,    Mr. 
Dellenback,    Mr.   EscH,   Mr.   Eshle- 
MAN,  and  Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin: 
H,R,  16130,  A   bill    to   establish   a   Depart- 
ment of   Education   and   Manpower;    to   the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
By  Mr,  RYAN: 
H.R,  16131,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions (added  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967)  on  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  16132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration   between    the    Secretary    of   the    In- 
terior and   the  States   with   respect  to   the 
future  regulation  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  16133.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  area 
acid  and  other  mine  water  pollution  control 
demonstrations;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works, 

By  Mr,  DANIELS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Perkins)  : 
H.R.  16134.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilita- 
tion services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods 
and  services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  16135,  A   bill    to   provide   Federal   as- 
sistance to  Improve  the  educational  services 
In  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day- 
care centers:    to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  MACHEN: 
H.R.  16136.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  disability  payments 
for  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PURCELL: 
H.R,  16137,  A  bill  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment  of   butter   into   domestic   commercial 
markets;    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
ByMr,  SAYLOR: 
H,R,  16138,  A   bill    to    impose,    under    cer- 
tain conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal 
ores  or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER   of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  16139.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  reli- 
able,    abundant,     and     economical     electric 
power     supply     by     strengthening     existing 
mechanisms    for    coordination    of    electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  instal- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

latlon  and  use  of  the  products  of  advanc- 
ing technology  with  due  regard  for  the 
proper  conservation  of  scenic  and  other  nat- 
ural resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr,  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.  16140,  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries  and 
lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER : 

H,R,  16141,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  requiring  an 
annual  income  statement  from  certain  pen- 
sioners who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr,  DOLE: 

H,J,  Res,  1193,  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1968.  as  National  Arthritis 
Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J Jles,  1194,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  725,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.  Con,  Res  726,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  sliould  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  727.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  on  obligations  of  States  and 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  States;  to  Die  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  Con.  Res,  728.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed  by 
administrative  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  729.  Ckjncurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  siiould  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Con,  Res.  730,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
secure     repayment     of     certain     obligations 
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owed  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H,  Res.  1108,  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
question  of  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inti-oduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  AYRES: 
H.R.  16142,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Rega;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  16143,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Battista   Glambanco;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R,  16144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osvaldo 
Giacomello;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  FINO: 
H.R.  16145,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Guerclo,   his  wife  Elvira   Ouerclo.  and  tlieir 
minor  children  Rosaria  Guerclo  and  Guiseppe 
Guerclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  16146,  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  lonnis 
Yakalos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  HANLEY: 
H,R.  16147,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Vittore:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv, 
ByMr,  HELSTOSKI: 
H,R,  16148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mekerl 
Amlri;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  16149,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida 
Lo  Gatto:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr,  HORTON: 
H,R.  16150,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Vancherl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MADDEN: 
H,R,  16151.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Jozef 
Lugosi  also  known  ,as  Josef  Lipt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCkl : 
H.R.  16152,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Smllko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

266,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  Philadelphia.  Pa,,  relative  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  .'Vdvisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary, 

267,  Also,  petition  of  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Costa  Rica,  relative  to  importation  of 
Latin  American  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Federal  Meat  Inspection 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Amendments 
Act  of  1967  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  oi  consumer-protection  legis- 
lation ever  signed  into  law.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  been  able  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
legislation.  I  am  also  grateful  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  felt  as  I  did  on 


the  issue  and  made  the  wishes  of  the 
consuming  public  clearly  known  to  the 
Congress. 

Credit  for  the  enactment  of  this  land- 
mark legislation  must  also  be  given  to 
the  excellent  analysis  of  the  meat  in- 
spection situation  and  the  coverage  given 
congressional  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter by  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  series  of  articles,  authored  by 
Paul  M.  Branzburg  and  published  by  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
was  particularly  outstanding.  I  commend 
Mr.  Branzburg  for  his  excellent  report- 
ing and  analysis,  and  I  commend  the 
Louisville  Courier -Journal  and  Times, 
for  presenting  its  readers  with  an  oppor- 


tunity lo  examine  such  factual  presenta- 
tions of  a  situation  jeopardizing  the 
health  and  well-being  of  every  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  by  Mr.  Branzburg  be 
reprinted  in  their  entirety  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[From  the  Louisville   (Ky.)    Courier-Journal 

'  and  Times  I 

States  Must  Plug  It  by  1970:   Despite  New 

U,S.  Law.  Meat-In.spection  Gap  Exists 
(By  Paul  M.  Branzburg) 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  author  Upton  Sin- 
clair wrote  about  "meat  stored  in  great  piles" 
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at  Chicago  packinghouses  "aiKl  thousands  of 
rats  would  race  on  It.  .  .  .  The  packers  would 
put  poisoned  bread  out  for  them,  they  would 
die  and  then  rats,  bread  and  meat  would  go 
int.!  the  hoppers  together." 

Last  summer,  a  federal  meat  Inspiector 
reported  that  the  beef  cooler,  boning  room 
and  product-holding  room  of  an  Intrastate 
meat-processing  plant  in  Northern  Ken- 
tucky was  "all  contaminated  from  accumu- 
lated grease  and  filth." 

In  the  slaughter  room,  the  Inspector  wrote, 
"the  walls,  celling,  floors  were  filthy,  fly- 
covered;  In  fact,  everything  visible  was  badly 
in  need  of  a  thorough  cleaning." 

Sinclair's  findings  led  to  passage  of  the 
federal  Meat  Inspecting  Act  of  1907. 

The  inspector's  report  on  the  Northern 
Kentucky  plant— since  closed  by  state  of- 
ficials— was  cited  in  the  dnve  that  led  to  en- 
actment of  the  federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
signed  by  President  Johnson  Dec.   15. 

This  new  law  has  one  purpose:  To  protect 
America's  consumers  by  forcing  the  states  to 
tighten  quality  safeguards  on  all  meat, 
wherever  processed,  wherever  sold. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  meat  produced 
for  sale  in  other  states  is  examined  rigorously 
by  federal  inspectors.  But  meat  produced  for 
sale  within  Kentucky  may  or  may  not  be 
inspected  at  all. 

The  houstwife  in  a  Kentucky  grocery  store 
usually  has  no  way  of  knowing  which  meat 
has  been  inspected,  which  hasn't.  Several 
million  pKJunds  of  uninspected  meat  were  sold 
in  Just  that  way  last  year.  Yet.  for  all  the 
housewife  knows,  the  steek  or  chop  or 
sausage  she  buys  may  have  come  from  a  sick 
anlmail;  or  may  have  been  processed  in  a 
slaughterhouse  among  descendants  of  the 
same  rats  that  so  disturbed  Dpton  Sinclair 
62  years  ago. 

T7.S.  STANDARDS  HIGHEST 

Some  states  do  have  mandatory  inspection 
of  all  meat.  Such  a  law  will  go  Into  eSect 
July  1  in  Indiana.  But  no  state,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  pressed  Congress  for  the  1967 
law,  comes  even  close  to  the  high  U.S.  stand- 
ards required  for  meat  that  crosses  state 
lines. 

Under  the  i.ew  law.  the  states  have  two 
years  to  create  inspection  programs  for  meat 
processed  and  sold  intrastate  that  are  at 
least  the  equal  of  federal  standards  for  meat 
In  interstate  conunerce.  If  they  fail  to  do 
this — with  a  possible  one-year  extension  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  convinced 
they're  trying — they  will  become  subject  to 
U.S.  inspection. 

What  this  means  for  Kentucky,  then.  Is 
either  a  federal  take-over  in  December  1970 
at  the  latest,  or  passage  by  the  current  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  an  acceptable  meat-inspec- 
tion act.  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  reportedly  has 
pledged  ,to  push  for  the  required  legislation. 
No  timetable  hM  been  suggested  for  imple- 
menting such  a  law.  But  its  cost  to  the  state 
has  been  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  $1  mil- 
lion annually — with  the  U.S.  hopefully  put- 
ting up  half. 

In  any  event,  the  shopping  housewife  can't 
hope  for  complete,  guaranteed  safety  for  an 
Indefinite  period  of  time.  And  that  means  a 
continuation,  for  now.  of  many  of  the  condi- 
tions that  federal  inspectors  reported  finding 
last  summer  in  visiting  meat  plants  in  37 
states.  For  example: 

In  Clnclrmati.  an  inspector  wrote,  "the 
table,  shovels,  tubs,  tank,  trucks,  etc.  were 
dirty  from  poor  clean-up"  at  an  Intrastate 
slaughterhouse.  "The  stuffer  inside  plunger 
was  dirty  and  contaminated."  In  another 
area  of  the  plant,  "all  the  equipment,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  were  covered  with  loose 
fat,  blood,  and  accumulated  filth." 

In  Indiana,  a  fed^al  Inspector  visited  the 
state's  "largest  noniederally  Inspected 
slaughtering  and  meat  processing  plant"  on 
July  27,  1967.  In  the  pork  and  beef  cutting 
room,  "the  equipment  was  contaminated  and 
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rusty.  .  .  .  The  equipment,  such  as  splitting 
saws,  the  hog  viscera  table  and  all  the  asso- 
ciated equipment  on  the  floors  were  badly 
in  need  of  cleaning."  The  condition*  were 
similar  in  the  t>eef  holding  coolers,  the  sau- 
sage department  and  the  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving docks. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  federal  official  found 
one  intrastate  packing  operation  which  he 
termed  "one  of  the  most  deplorable  plants 
I  ever  saw.  Not  a  clean  area  in  the  building. 
.  .  .  The  flies  were  so  numerous  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
the  operator." 

In  Louisiana,  an  intrastate  packinghouse 
was  described  by  a  federal  inspector  as  "old 
and  visibly  filthy.  All  of  the  walls  are  stained 
with  greenish  slime.  .  .  The  grinder,  chopper, 
mixer  and  all  other  utensils  used  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  meat  products  are  old.  rusty,  and 
dirty  and  appear  repulsive  Contamination 
of  the  food  products  produced  at  this  plant 
is  inevitable" 

In  Oklahoma,  a  meat  plant  was  described 
by  a  federal  official  as  a  "revolting.  .  .  .  The 
walls  were  covered  with  grime,  grease  and 
mold.  One  beef  carcass  had  an  Infected  bris- 
ket and  another  had  a  large  knee  joint  which 
appeared  to  be  arthritic.  ...  A  butcher  was 
boning  out  a  beef  round  which  had  sour 
bone  .md  the  meat  near  the  bone  was  green- 
ish coloreid." 

Testimony  such  as  this  from  one  federal 
inspector  after  another,  plus  public  pushing 
by  such  con.sumer  spokesmen  as  Betty  Fur- 
iie.ss  and  Ralph  Nader,  is  given  much  of  the 
credit  lor  p.xss.aBe  of  the  new  U.S.  law. 

But  some  sour  notes  remain.  Officials  In  a 
number  of  states  liave  complained  that  some 
of  the  federal  inspection  reports  were  slanted 
on  Washington's  orders,  to  win  passage  of 
the  law.  Despite  .Agriculture  Department  de- 
nials that  this  was  so.  some  states  are  cur- 
rently debating  whether  to  seek  a  congres- 
sional inquiry. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  officials  of  the 
state  Department  of  Health  were  angered  that 
the  federal  inspector  who  visited  Northern 
Kentucky  didn't  ask  them  about  the  plant 
he  found  "all  contaminated  from  accumulat- 
ed lilth  and  grease"  and  with  "filthy,  fly- 
covered"  walls. 

LITTLE    TO    CHEER    .^BOtTT 

In  truth,  the  Health  Department  officials 
claim,  they  already  were  planning  to  close 
down  the  place  and  later  did  so. 

Kentucky  consumers  can  take  some  con- 
Folation  from  that  achievement,  whatever 
its  cause,  although  mountains  of  unsavory 
inspection  reports  on  plants  that  haven't 
closed  offer  little  reason  to  cheer. 

But  the  new  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
does  offer  some  immediate  relief,  helping 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  now  and  late  1969. 
It  does  give  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  power  to  seize  and  condemn  adul- 
terated meat  at  intrastate  plants:  and  it  also 
allows  federal  officials  to  place  under  immedi- 
ate federal  inspection  any  intrastate  plant 
currently  producing  adulterated  meat  or 
meat  food  products  "which  would  clearly 
endanger  the  public  health." 

However,  the  Agriculture  Department  does 
not  yet  have  th^  manpower  to  efficiently 
patrol  the  nation's  15.000  intrastate  slaugh- 
terers and  processors. 

At  the  moment,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  has  done  little  more  to  expand 
its  meat  inspection  personnel  than  to  au- 
thorize Its  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
to  hire  75  additional  meat  inspectors. 

The  goal  is  to  hire  about  500  additional 
meat  inspectors  and  other  personnel  by 
June  30,  1968.  But  this  Is  easier  said  than 
done.  Of  the  3.300  federal  Inspectors,  nearly 
800  are  veterinarians.  And  veterinarians  are 
In  scarce  supply.  So  are  men  with  the  back- 
ground and  experience  to  become  lay  meat 
inspectors. 
Although  the  delayed  effect  of   the  new 
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federal  law  and  the  shortage  of  personnel 
pose  obvious  problems,  there  la  a  brighter 
side. 

Only  16  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
slaughtering  for  meat  Is  done  in  nonfederally 
Inspected  plants,  although  19  million  animals 
are  Involved.  And  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  meat  supply  is  processed  (cut  up 
and  packaged)  in  intrastate  plants,  although 
they  produce  8.75  billion  pounds  of  meat 
each  year. 

Moreover,  of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  a 
plant  is  not  federally  Inspected  is  not  a  sure 
sign  of  filth  and  contamination  there. 

In  mld-1967,  there  were  14,832  nonfed- 
erally Inspected  facilities — compared  with 
1,969  federal  plants — and  5,555  had  some 
form  of  state  sanitation  inspection. 

Another  way  to  assess  the  extent  of  the 
problem  is  to  look  at  the  state  laws  govern- 
ing meat  Inspection. 

Nine  states  have  no  laws  covering  meat 
inspection,  before  and  after  slaughter,  al- 
though they  may  have  general  laws  about 
plant  sanitation  or  food-package  labeling. 

Thirteen  states,  Including  Kentucky,  have 
voluntary  meat  Inspection  programs.  These 
leave  It  up  to  the  packer  to  decide  If  he  will 
participate. 

SANITATION     INSPECTIONS    REQUIEED 

Twenty-six  states — Indiana  will  become 
the  27th  on  July  1 — have  mandatory  meat 
inspection  providing  for  Inspection  of  ani- 
mals before  and  after  slaughter. 

Also.  25  states.  Including  Kentucky,  have 
laws  providing  for  mandatory  sanitation  in- 
spections of  meat  processing  facilities.  In 
Indiana,  such  inspections  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  state  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  the  state  PubUc  Health  Code's  Sani- 
tary Food  Law. 

There  are  also  mvmlclpal  and  county  meat 
inspection  systems  throughout  America.  In 
Kentucky,  meat  Inspection  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  local  departments  of  public 
health  are  in  effect  in  Jefferson,  Payette,  Mc- 
cracken, Warren,  Daviess  and  Kenton 
counties. 

But  the  fact  that  a  state  or  city  has  a 
meat  inspection  system  is  not  a  sure  sign 
of  cleanliness.  All  the  states  involved  in 
the  federal  reports  that  have  been  cited  In 
the  article,  have  either  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary inspection  laws. 

An  official  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture testified  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee last  June  that  "administrators  of  state 
meat  inspection  programs  generally  admit 
that  they  have  neither  the  money  nor  man- 
power to  conduct  an  Intensive,  continuous 
Inspection  service  for  both  slaughtering  and 
processing  operations." 

And  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley,  D-Wash..  had 
this  to  say  In  testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee. 

"I  said  on  the  House  floor  that  if  there 
was  a  member  from  any  state  in  the  United 
States  who  believes  that  his  own  state  meat- 
Inspection  standards  were  equal  to  the 
standards  of  the  federal  system  of  meat  In- 
spection, he  should  speak  up. 

"No  one  spoke  up  because  no  state  has 
such  a  system." 

Thirty-Seven  Inspectors  Check  Kentucky 

I>LANTs:   U.S.  Rri.ES  Cover  Animals  From 

Farm  to  Table 

The  federal  meat-inspection  standards  that 
all  states  must  conform  to  by  Dec.  15,  1970, 
cover  everything  from  the  health  of  animals 
to  be  slaughtered  to  the  amount  of  fat  al- 
lowed In  hamburger. 

In  Kentucky,  37  Inspectors  enforce  these 
regulations  In  21  federally  Inspected  plants, 
working  Lender  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service. 

Twenty-one  of  the  Inspectors  work  full- 
time  at  Louisville's  three  federally  Inspected 
plants    that    have    both    slaughtering    and 
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processing  operations.  Thirteen  are  assigned 
to  Klarer  of  Kentucky  Inc.,  and  Fischer 
Packing  Co. 

These  men  must  assure  adherence  to  a  long 
and  complicated  collection  of  regulations. 
Very  generally,  the  rules  provide  for: 

Easily  cleanable  equipment  and  facilities. 

Package  l.xbels  approved  by  the  Meat  In- 
f  pe.tion  Service. 

Examination  of  animals  before  and  after 
slaughtering. 

Relnspection  after  products  have  already 
been  inspected  and  passed,  to  Insure  whole- 
Eomeness. 

Conformance  to  content  standards.  For 
example,  "Hamburger  .  .  .  shall  not  contain 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  fat." 

Central  to  the  entire  process  Is  examina- 
tion before  and  after  slaughter. 

Inspection  beforehand  Is  made  In  the  pens 
on  the  premises  of  the  establishment  In 
which  the  animals  are  about  to  be  killed. 
It  consists  mainly  of  visual  Inspection  of 
each  animal. 

After  this  examination,  the  animal  Is  either 
passed  for  slaughter,  tagged  "U.S.  Con- 
demned" (unfit  for  consumption  because  It's 
diseased  or  dying),  or  tagged  -VS.  Suspect." 

The  last  category  Is  used  for  animals  sus- 
pected of  having  a  disease  that  would  cause 
condemnation  of  part  or  all  of  the  animal  on 
post-mortem  examination.  The  tag  remains 
with  the  carcass  until  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, when  a  final  disposition  Is  made  by  a 
veterinarian. 

AFFECTED    PARTS    REMOVED 

Nationally,  between  July  1.  1965  and  June 
30,  1966,  105  million  animals  were  given  fed- 
eral examination  before  slaughter,  with  9.631 
condemned  and  160,254  marked  suspect. 

Post-mortem  examination  is  perhaps  the 
best  check  against  a  diseased  animal  being 
passed  for  consumption.  It  Is  made  only 
minutes  after  slaughter,  and  Includes  exam- 
ination of  the  lymph  glands,  kidneys,  heart, 
liver,  lungs  of  every  animal. 

In  fiscal  1966.  104.9  million  carcasses  were 
Inspected  after  slaughter  in  Interstate  plants 
and  104.7  million  were  passed  for  food.  Also, 
millions  of  animals  were  tagged  for  various 
diseases  but  passed  for  food  after  removal 
of  the  affected  parts. 

In  addition  to  slaughter-house  examina- 
tions, federal  meat  inspection  extends  to 
checking  on  the  sanitation  of  processors  who 
ship  interstate.  Often  the  large  slaughterers 
are  also  processors.  But  many  processors,  such 
as  sausage  manufacturers  and  beef  boners, 
are  not  slaughterers,  iln  Louisville,  eight 
processors  have  federal  sanitation  inspec- 
tion.) 

Only  Six  Counties  Check  Phocessors:  Mil- 
lions OF  Pounds  of  Uninspected  Me.*t  Are 
Sold  in  Kentucky 

(By  Paul  M.  Branzburg) 
Several  million  pounds  of  the  meat  sold 
in  Kentucky  last  year  went  directly  from 
processor  to  consumer  without  any  health 
official  ever  checking  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  clean  and  free  of  disease. 

Kentucky  has  no  meat  Inspection  law.  And 
only  six  of  the  state's  120  counties  have  in- 
spection laws  of  their  own.  Thus,  in  the 
other  114  counties,  meat  counters  often  dis- 
play meat  from  cattle  or  hogs  that  has  never 
been  examined  for  disease. 

This  wUl  change,  of  course,  because  of 
enactment  in  December  of  the  federal  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  That  law  gives  the  states  two 
years  to  adopt  Intrastate  inspection  stand- 
ards at  least  as  tough  as  those  employed  in 
interstate  meat  commerce  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. The  alternative,  for  states  that 
don't  comply  is  a  full-fledged  federal  take- 
over of  all  Inspection. 

Kentucky's  Gov.  Louis  B.  Nunn  reportedly 
has  pledged  to  push  in  the  current  General 
Assembly  for  a  state  compliance  law.  One 
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hurdle  is  Uie  estimated  cost:  up  to  $1  million 
annually,  with  the  federal  government  hope- 
fullv  paving  half. 

Present  Kentucky  statutes  do  require  sani- 
tation inspections,  to  make  sure  packing- 
house premises  and  equipment  are  kept 
clean.  But  only  one  state  official  is  assigned 
full-time  to  such  duties.  Even  with  occa- 
sional help,  he  is  unable  to  see  that  the 
average  intrastate  facility  Is  inspected  more 
than  two  or  three  time.-?  yearly. 

The  U.S.  Department  cf  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  18  per  cent  nr  04  million  pounds 
of  t!ie  commercially  slaughtered  meats  pro- 
duced in  Kentucky  in  rJ66  tame  from  plants 
without  federal  Inspection. 

Of  the  approximately  190  "nonfederal"  es- 
tablishments in  the  state  that  either 
slaughter  or  process  meat,  or  both,  only  35 
have  state-supervised  veterinary  inspection. 

Although  many  of  Kentucky's  intrastate 
meat  plants  run  clean,  sanitary  operations, 
some  have  practices  that  may  constitute 
health  hazards. 

STATEMENTS  RAISE  QUESTIONS 

Consider  these  statements  from  randomly 
selected  reports  made  by  state  health  of- 
ficials after  visits  to  Kentucky  packing- 
houses: 

"The  bacon  slicing  machine,  light  fixtures, 
and  bacon  press  needed  cleaning  of  grease 
and  dust."    (Sept.   15,   1967). 

"Approximately  3.000  lbs.  of  salt  bacon 
was  contaminated  with  mouse  pellets."  (June 
21,   1967). 

"No  soap  was  available  in  lavatories  for 
use  by  employees  .  .  .  Cigarette  butts  were 
found  on  the  floors  in  all  processing  areas, 
which  Indicated  that  employes  were  smoking 
while  processing  meat  products."  (May  10, 
1967) 

"Employe  licking  fingers  to  open  sausage 
sacks  at  stuffing  machine."  (Dec.  5.  1967) 

In  these  instances  Inspectors  were  check- 
ing only  to  insure  that  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  plants  were  clean  and  that 
their  products  contained  no  unauthorized 
additives  and  were  labeled  properly. 

Examination  of  animals  to  make  sure  they 
are  neither  diseased  nor  dying  Is  conducted 
in  intrastate  plants  only  in  the  six  counties 
with  local  laws  requiring  this  and  at  plants 
planning  to  ship  into  those  counties. 

Jefferson,  Fayette,  McCracken,  Warren,  Da- 
viess and  Kenton  have  their  own  meat-in- 
spection  regulations. 

In  these  coimties,  lay  Inspectors  check  each 
animal  and  hold  any  considered  to  be  a 
possible  health  hazard  for  examination  by 
county  veterinarians.  But  the  plants  being 
checked  pay  all  or  part  of  the  salaries  of  the 
lay  inspectors,  and  state  health  oflBcials  say 
tills  can  cause  problems. 

Il.ree  nackers  witn  meat  inspection  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Louisville-Jef- 
ferson County  Health  Department. 

They  pay  the  department  45  cents  for  each 
cow  slaughtered  and  23  cents  for  each  calf, 
sheep,  swine  or  goat.  The  health  depart- 
ment then  uses  this  money — plus  some  of 
its  own— to  pay  three  lay  Inspectors  who 
work  at  those  slaughter  houses. 

In  Paducah  (McCracken  County),  meat 
inspection  is  entirely  financed  by  the  pack- 
ers. They  pav  into  an  inspection  fund  60 
cents  a  head  for  beef  and  35  cents  a  head 
for  hogs. 

In  Bowling  Green  (Warren  County),  meat 
InspecUon  is  done  by  three  local  veteri- 
narians who  are  paid  by  the  packers. 
'  "We  dont  have  the  money  to  pay  them 
(the  veterinarians  I  ourselves."  says  Warren 
County  sanitarian  Elmer  Boles.  "This  Is  one 
of  the' bad  things  about  the  regulations." 

MAY    CE    RELUCTANCE 

"It's  the  best  we  can  do,"  he  adds.  "But 
knowing  the  vets  we  have.  I  don't  feel  this 
would  sway  ihem  one  bit.  In  other  words, 
we  haven't  seen  any  evidence  that  it  has." 
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Shelby  Johnson,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Services  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Health,  is  not  so  sure.  "There 
is  a  reluctance  of  inspectors  to  do  the  full 
Job  they  should  do  when  the  packers  are 
paving  lor  it."  he  says. 

Another  problem  in  the  six  counties  with 
meat  inspection  laws  is  that  some  county 
sa'iltation  ijcrsonnel  become  too  friendly 
with  slaughterers  and  processors  because  of 
long  years  of  working  toc^ether. 

Dr.  Ein'ell  P.  Conyers.  the  man  in  charge 
(.f  ttit..^  ;;  .lui.ition  insijcrtiuns.  says  that  "It 
may  be  that  the  city  Inspectors  aren't  as 
stringent"  as  state  health  officials. 

"Also."  he  adds.  "If  you  go  to  the  same 
place  f'Ver  and  over,  you  may  tend  to  over- 
look things  It's  not  good  when  the  Inspec- 
tors eet  to  know  the  proces.sorB.  They  oueht 
to  change  inspectors  every  once  in  a  while." 

STATE    lERMITS    REQUIRED 

But  Slate  officials  al.so  say  there  are  Sume 
difficulties  in  enforcing  Kentucky's  saulU- 
tlon  laws  in  meat  plants. 

All  Kentucky  slaughterers  and  meat  proc- 
essors must  have  state  food  and  drug  per- 
mltfi  in  order  to  operate.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  these  permits,  which  .ore  re-issued  each 
year,  the  meat  plants  must  pass  state  sani- 
tation inspections. 

Obrtously,  checking  on  the  cleanliness  of 
equipment  and  facilities  at  some  190  meat 
plants  and  65  ham  processors  in  the  state 
is  a  blR  Job  And  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Services  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Health  does  not  have  sufficient  i:>crsonnel  to 
inspect  them  with  great  frequency. 

OTHER    OFFICIALS    FASE    LOAD 

Although  Dr.  Conyers  receives  some  assUt- 
.''nce  Irom  two  or  three  other  men.  they  are 
unable  n  appear  often  at  255  plants  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state. 

"We  like  for  one  of  us  to  get  Into  a  place 
at  least  twice  a  vear."  says  Dr.  Oonyers.  "But 
if  you've  had  trouble  with  the  place,  you  go 
back  more  frequently. " 

In  the  six  counties  with  meat  inspection 
l:.ws.  ills  load  is  eased  by  the  county  sani- 
tarians, county  veterinarians  and  full-pme 
lay  inspectors  who  make  before-and-after- 
slauirhter  examinations. 

The  state  Health  Department  is  empow- 
ered to  reiuEe  re-issuance  of  a  state  lo>xl 
and  drug  permit  to  an  unclean  meat  estab- 
lishment, thereby  putting  the  company  out 
of  business. 

The  department  also  can  arrange  for  a 
commonwealth's,  county  or  city  attorney  to 
proceed  against  a  slaughterer  or  processor 
with  a.n  "unclean,  unhealthy  and  unsanitary 
condition"  for  various  fines  and  even  im- 
pri.'onment. 

But  such   actions  are  Infrequent. 

Some  Pass  Inspection:  20  SANIr.^TION  Re- 
ports Raise  Doubts  About  Processing- 
Pl.-^nt    Cle.\nliness 

Twentv  1067  sanitation-Inspection  re- 
ports, selected  at  random.  Indicate  the  vari- 
ety cf  conditions — good  and  bad — existing 
in  intr.istate  slaughterhouses  and  meat- 
proce.ssing  plants  in  Kentucky. 

Violations  ranged  from  flaking  ceiling  paint 
and  cleaning  water  that  was  too  cool,  to  mold 
In  a  meat  saw  and  bacon  contaminated  with 
mouse  pellets. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  20  Inspection 
reports  made  by  sanitation  officials  of  the 
Kentucky  Health  Department: 

WESTERN     KENTUCKY 

A  sanitation  report  was  obtained  for  each 
of  seven  plants  In  seven  different  countlea  of 
Western  Kentucky. 

Two  plants  had  only  relatively  minor  vio- 
lations of  the  state  sanitaaon  law.  The  other 
five  had  problems  such  as  dirty  meat  books, 
unclean  meat  saws,  meat  sUcera  and  cutting 
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blocks.  At  two,  no  soap  was  available  In  the 
rest  room  or  at  the  kill  room  wash  basins. 

In  one  plant,  "cigarette  butts  were  found 
on  the  floors  In  all  processing  areas,  which 
Indicated  that  employes  were  smoking  while 
processing  meat  products." 

At  another,  the  water  for  cleaning  equip- 
ment was  40  degrees  cooler  than  the  al- 
lowed minimum  temperature. 

At  a  third,  more  care  was  "needed  In  dress- 
ing of  the  hogs  to  remove  loose  hair,  claws 
and  other  parts  from  the  hog  carcass." 

JEFFERSON     COUNTY     AREA 

The  report  covered  a  medium-sized  ham- 
curing  establishment  In  a  county  adjacent 
to  Jefferson  County.  "Conditions  were  very 
acceptable,"  the  inspector  wrote  after  his 
visit  there  Sept.  22.  1967.  He  listed  no  viola- 
tions. 

CENTRAL     KENTUCKY 

Five  sanitation  Inspection  reports  were  ob- 
tained for  meat  establishments  In  the  Blue 
Grass  areu. 

Conditions  at  two  well-known  meat  estab- 
lishments In  this  area  were  generally  satis- 
factory. However,  in  late  1967,  an  inspec- 
tor at  one  of  them  wrote,  "rat  pellets  and 
spilled  bull  meat  binder  observed  on  floor 
behind  sacked  ingredient  materials."  At  the 
other,  the  inspector  found  open  uncovered 
lard  cans  and  an  employe  licking  his  fingers 
to  open  sausage  sacks  at  the  stuffing  machine. 

Two  other  plants  had  multiple  violations 
for  dirty  facilities  and  equipment.  The  un- 
sanitary conditions  extended  to  saws,  grind- 
ers, doors,  walls,  smoke  racks,  cutting  boards 
and  even  the  ceilings. 

The  last  of  the  five  plants  had  no  signifi- 
cant problems. 

NORTHERN    KENTUCKY 

Three  Inspection  reports  were  obtained 
for  Northern  Kentucky. 

All  three  plants  have  had  multiple  viola- 
tions for  dirty  equipment. 

State  inspectors  do  not  deem  them  in 
particularly  bad  condition,  but  two  of  the 
plants  are  fairly  large.  At  one  of  them  equip- 
ment such  as  the  slicing  machine  and  bacon 
press  was  dirty,  and  the  celling  was  flaking 
paint  at  the  otheT. 

•  EASTERN     KENTUCKY 

Pour  repoiT*  were  obtained  for  meat  plants 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  state. 

At  a  small  p>ackinghouse  In  Southeastern 
Kentucky  an  Inspector  ordered  3,000  pounds 
of  bacon  washed  because  some  slabs  had 
been  contaminated  with  mouse  pellets.  Also, 
there  was  a  growth  of  mold  in  the  interior 
of  the  meat  saw.  And,  in  addition  to  other 
dirty  equipment,  one  ham  was  found  with 
an  Infestation  of  dead  ham  skippers  (mag- 
gots) . 

Two  other  reports  from  this  area  were 
less  disturbing.  One  plant  had  some  equip- 
ment and  facilities  that  needed  cleaning 
and  the  other  only  had  one  minor  viola- 
tion. 

But  at  the  fourth  plant,  rodent  nesting 
materials  were  found  in  several  places.  A 
general  cleaning  was  needed.  Wrapped  quar- 
tered beef  was  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  cool- 
er. And  several  hundred  packets  of  seasoning 
with  artificial  coloring  were  ordered  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer. 

The  state  Inspector  thought  the  sanitation 
problem  at  this  plant  was  significant. 

He  told  the  owner  there  would  be  another 
inspection  in  two  to  three  weeks.  The  inspec- 
tor also  wrote: 

"If,  at  the  time  of  the  next  inspection, 
conditions  have  not  essentially  improved, 
resulting  In  a  better  state  of  sanitation,  it 
Is  recommended  that  a  notice  be  sent  to 
.  .  .  informing  him  of  these  violations  and 
that  if  such  appeared  at  the  time  of 
the  next  inspection,  he  will  be  afforded  a 
hearing." 

In  the  bureaucracy  cif  sanitation  inspec- 
tion, this  is  considered  a  tough  response. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jErrERSON  COUNTY  Rules  No  Guarantee  of 
Cleanliness:  Many  Meat  Firms  Have 
Blots  on  Their  Sanitation  Records 

(By  Paul  M.  Branzburg) 
"There  Is  a  lot  of  meat  sold  without  any 
supervision  (inspection)  .  .  in  isolated  parts 
of  the  state  or  in  the  country,"  a  Louisville- 
Jefferson  County  Health  Department  official 
said  recently.  "No  one  sees  it  except  the  in- 
dividual who  kills  the  animal." 

When  asked  by  his  radio  interviewer  if 
any  unsanitary  meat  is  sold  here,  he  swiftly 
answered  no.  and  explained: 

"Because  Jefferson  County  has  had  for 
years  an  ordinance  or  a  regulation  In  which 
It  says  that  all  meat  and  meat  products  shall 
be  inspected  before  it  can  be  sold." 

But  the  facts  are  not  that  simple,  and 
they're  not  guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  to  the 
faces  of  housewives  looking  for  bargains  at 
the  meat  counter. 

In  .1  drawer  of  a  green  filing  cabinet  in  the 
Health  Department  offices  are  hundreds  of  re- 
ports by  state  and  city-county  inspectors 
covering  45  JefTerson  County  meat  slaughter- 
ers and  processors — wholesalers  who  cut. 
grind  or  wrap  meat. 

Many  of  these  reports  bear  the  signature 
of  the  official  who  was  interviewed  on  the 
radio  program. 

About  half  of  the  flies  would  probably  sup- 
port an  optimistic  assessment  of  both  the 
Health  Department's  efficiency  and  the  state 
of  meat  sanitation  in  the  county.  The  other 
flies  would  not;  in  fact,  they  lend  ammuni- 
tion to  those  whose  steady  pressure  over 
the  years  finally  led  to  passage  of  the  federal 
Wholesome  Meat  .■^ct  in  1967. 

That  law  gives  the  slates  two  years  to 
apply  to  Intrasuate  meat  processing  opera- 
tions inspection  standards  as  tough  as  those 
employed  by  the  federal  government  on  inter- 
state meat  corrunerce.  States  which  fall  to 
comply  will  lose  out:  The  United  States  will 
simply  take  over  inspection  for  them. 

As  Kentucky's  current  General  Assembly 
prepares  to  grapple  with  the  issue,  it  can 
draw  on  reams  of  state  inspection  reports 
that  sketch  out  the  enormity  of  the  meat 
sanitation  problem. 

rodent  pellets  observed 

Only  six  of  the  state's  120  counties  have 
both  meat-Inspection  and  sanitation  laws  of 
their  own.  Intrastate  processors  In  the  others 
are  inspected  only  for  sanitary  conditions  by 
an  undermanned  state  Health  Department. 
But  even  those  counties  which  have  their 
own  Inspectors,  thus  permitting  more  fre- 
quent visits  to  slaughterhouses  and  packing 
plants,  report  an  often-disturbing  pattern. 

In  Jefferson  County,  for  example,  more 
than  a  dozen  meat  processors  or  markets 
have  major  blots  on  their  sanitation  records. 

Here  are  some  quotations  from  reports  on 
those  and  other  plants: 

"The  control  of  rodents  was  not  satisfac- 
tory in  that  rodent  pellets  were  observed  in 
two  or  three  locations  within  the  establish- 
ment, and  also  there  were  some  holes  along 
the  baseboard  which  indicated  rodent  en- 
trance ways."  I  Sept.  28.  1967) 

"Frying  chickens  stored  on  floor — also  near 
handwash  bowl,  subject  to  contamination  by 
splash."  (Oct.  20,  1965) 

"Baskarts — grinder — patty  table — tubs — 
boning  table — meat  block — shelves  freezer 
door — doors  to  beef  box — wood  shelf  used  for 
fresh  meat  storage — back  splash  at  process- 
ing table — all  have  an  accumulation  of  waste 
that  has  collected  over  a  period  of  time." 
(Feb.  28.  19671 

"Evidence  of  mice  in  room  containing  com- 
pressors and  ingredients.  Two  dead  mice  in 
room  at  time  of  inspection."  (Sept.  7,  1967) 

"Some  products — breading  compounds  and 
bull  beef  binder  contained  weevils."  (Oct.  5, 
1967) 

"The  following  equipment  is  not  being  ade- 
quately  cleaned:    sheer,    tenderizer,   grinder. 
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meat  tubs,  three-compartment  sink  has  ac- 
cumulation of  grease  and  waste  In  corners 
and  on  sides,  shelf  in  walk-in  box.  meat  hooks 
and  rails  on  walls."  (May  24.  1967) 

"Home  slaughtered  beef  in  beef  box  not 
clean.  Covered  with  hair,  dirt  and  fecal  ma- 
terial." (Dec.  30.  1964) 

"Twenty  (containers  of)  meat  binder — in- 
sect infested."  (June  7.  1967) 

"Bull  beef  flour  stored  on  floor  in  toilet 
room  vestibule."  (Feb.  24.  1965) 

"There  were  four  locker  drawers  in  the 
processing  area  containing  sausage  seasoning, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  sausage  seasoning,  the 
drawers  also  contained  numerous  mice  pellets 
and  putrid  meat  particles."  (May  13.  1963) 

Each  quotation  comes  from  the  file  of  a 
different  slaughterer  or  processor. 

Some  are  far  more  serious  than  the  usual 
sort  of  violation  found  and  noted  by  a  sani- 
tation inspector.  "Temperature  in  storage 
freezer  was  6  degrees  P.  Instead  of  zero  de- 
gree P.."  is  more  typical  of  inspection  report 
entries. 

JEFTERSON  HAS  OWN  REGULATIONS 

Also,  an  isolated  quotation  only  tells  about 
a  single  violation  rather  than  general  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  visit.  It 
also  falls  to  reveal  the  cleanliness  of  the 
plant  over  a  period  of  years. 

But  such  entries  do  raise  the  possibility  of 
contaminated  meat  at  a  particular  plant  at 
a  particular  time.  And  this  is  In  spite  of  local 
and  state  regulations  which,  by  Kentucky 
standards,  are  a  stringent  combination. 

Jefferson  County,  like  five  other  counties, 
has  its  own  meat-inspection  regulations. 
And,  like  the  state,  Jefferson  has  a  law  aimed 
at  ensuring  proper  sanitation  in  meat  plants. 
Any  packinghouse  operator  outside  the 
county  must  meet  Jefferson's  standards  In 
order  to  sell  his  meat  here. 

Each  of  the  three  intrastate  slaughter- 
houses in  Jefferson  County  has  a  f  ulltlme  lay 
Inspector  who  checks  dally  on  the  cleanliness 
of  the  plant's  equipment  and  facilities,  and 
examines  each  animal  for  disease  before  a»id 
after  it  Is  killed.  Any  animal  or  carcass  con- 
sidered to  be  possibly  unfit  is  held  for  a  final 
decision  on  Its  use  by  a  veterinarian  who 
visits  each  plant  dally. 

But  the  lay  Inspectors  are  paid  indirectly 
In  part  by  the  meat  firms  they  examine.  Un- 
like federally  Inspected  plants  which  get 
Inspection  cost-free,  Louisville  slaughterers 
must  pay  the  City-County  Health  Depart- 
ment 45  cents  for  each  head  of  cattle  ex- 
amined and  23  cents  for  each  calf,  sheep, 
swine  or  goat, 

MUST    CHECK    45    PROCESSORS 

The  Integrity  of  the  Inspectors  is  defended 
by  local  health  officials,  but  a  state  Health 
Department  official  insists  that  "there  is  a 
reluctance  of  inspectors  to  do  the  full  job 
they  should  do  when  the  packers  are  paying 
for  It." 

Outside  the  slaughterhouses,  the  task  of 
protecting  Jefferson  Countlans  from  bad 
meat  falls  mainly  to  a  City-County  Health 
Department  sanitarian.  Helped  only  occa- 
sionally by  one  of  several  other  men  in  the 
department,  the  sanitarian  is  responsible  for 
checking  on  the  cleanliness  of  45  intrastate 
meat  processors  here. 

The  state  sanitation  law  also  applies  to 
Jefferson  County  Intrastate  meatpackers. 
But  the  shortage  of  manpower  for  policing 
plants  is  even  more  crucial  on  the  state  level 
than  in  the  county.  One  state  health  official 
is  In  charge  of  making  sanitation  Inspections 
about  190  establishments  with  slaughter 
and/or  processing  operations  and  about  65 
ham  procesbors.  Occasionally  he  receives  help 
from  other  state  health  workers. 

Anyone  who  violates  the  meat  and  fish 
chapter  of  Louisville's  food  laws  is  subject 
to  fines  and  even  imprisonment.  However, 
such  action  is  infrequent :  No  fines  have  been 
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Impoeed  on  meat  establishments  here  In  the 

past  five  years. 

"What  "we  usually  resort  to  is  just  closing 
the  place  down  and  ordering  them  to  clean 
up,"  explained  one  Health  Department  offi- 
cial. However,  records  for  the  same  five  years 
show  that  only  one  plant  has  been  told  to 
do  this. 

SOME  VIOLATIONS   REPEATED 

Health  Department  officials  defend  their 
enforcement  record  by  arguing  that  they 
ought  not  to  regulate  with  a  blackjack  but 
should  serve  as  educators  and  develop  "an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect." 

A  study  of  reports  from  local  Inspectors 
indicates  that  in  many  cases  slaughterers 
and  meat  processors  have  respxDnded  to  this 
attitude.  But  in  some  other  plants  the  same 
violations  have  occurred  repeatedly  over  a 
period  of  years  with  no  crackdown. 

The  inspection  reports  for  one  wholesale 
meat  company  in  Louisville  are  an  example 
of  this. 

This  establishment  processes  a  complete 
line  of  fabricated  meat  products  and  sells 
them  primarily  to  restaurants.  On  May  25, 
1964,  an  Inspector  wrote:  "Plastic  meat  con- 
tainers not  being  thoroughly  cleaned."  On 
May  28,  1965,  he  reported  "some  meat  con- 
tainers not  being  thoroughly  cleaned  each 
day." 

Since  that  time,  reports  of  September  and 
December  1965;  February,  April,  May  Sep- 
tember and  December  1968:  and  February 
and  October  1967  note  unclean  meat  con- 
tainers or  others  that  cannot  be  easily 
cleaned  because  of  their  construction. 

"SOME    MEAT    SPOILED" 

On  April  29.  1966.  an  inspector  reported: 
"Beef  rails  and  walls  need  cleaning.  Wall 
area  by  beef  box  door  in  disrepair.  Some 
baskets  used  as  meat  containers  not  lined. 
Cardboard  box  (used)  contains  beef  trim- 
mings. Cardbox  used  for  beef  binder.  These 
boxes  are  not  cleaned." 

On  May  23,  1966,  a  state  Inspector  wrote: 

"Meat  that  has  been  boned  had  sawdust 
and  dirt  on  it.  Cardboard  boxes  and  chicken 
crate  was  (sic)  directly  on  meat.  Some  meat 
spoiled  .  .  .  The  equipment  Is  not  being 
cleaned.  Including  the  following:  sinks,  pan 
racks,  electric  saw  in  sales  room,  knife  racks, 
parts  to  grinder,  refrigerator  cases.  The  back 
room  floor  Is  dirty. 

"The  sink  in  the  back  room  is  rusty  and 
cannot  be  cleaned  thoroughly.  Several  meat 
pans  have  cracks  and  axe  bent,  thus  cannot 
be  cleaned  thoroughly. . . ." 

The  state  inspector  noted  that  the  owner 
of  the  plant  was  told  "that  the  violations 
must  be  corrected  and  that  he  must  operate 
his  establishment  in  a  sanitary  manner  In 
the  future." 

SHORT    IMPROVEMENT    NOTED 

In  subsequent  insi>ections  In  June  and 
September,  conditions  were  found  to  have 
improved  substantially.  Then  on  Nov.  15, 
1966,  an  Inspector  reported : 

"Some  beef  trimmings  contaminated  with 
sawdust.  Cairdboard  boxes  of  meat  stored  on 
beef  trimmings.  Also,  pans  stored  with  bot- 
toms coming  in  contact  with  contents  of 
pans  beneath. 

"Meat  grinder  and  saw  (retail)  not  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  each  day.  Accumulation 
of  waste  around  top  of  pre- washing  sink.  Ac- 
cumulation of  grease  on  tops  of  entrance 
doors.  Baskets  used  for  storage  not  easily 
cleanable." 

In  the  reports  of  December  1966  and  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  May  1967,  similar  violations 
were  found.  The  last  report  studied,  written 
on  Oct.  5,  1967,  notes: 

"Some  beef  trimmings  has  small  amount 
of  sawdust  on  them.  .  .  .  Containers  of  tneat 
stored  so  that  bottom  of  containers  rest  on 
meats  stored  below.  .  .  .  "Some  products — 
breaded  compounds  and  bull  beef  binder 
contained  weevils.  These  were  destroyed  at 
time  of  inspection." 
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Action  Uno^  Stati  Law:  Why  Otrt  Meat 
Firm  Was  Closzd  Dowk 

Meat-plant  inspectors  in  Jefferson  County 
can  move  against  violators  not  only  under 
city-county  law,  but  also  under  state 
statutes. 

That's  because  they  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  state  Health  Departnient  on 
whether  state  food  and  drug  permits  should 
be  reissued  to  the  Intrastate  meat  plants 
which  they  Inspect. 

But  action  to  remove  a  threat  of  con- 
taminated meat  doesn't  occur  or  take  effect 
immediately. 

A  case  In  point  is  that  of  Federal-Provision 
Co.,  1217  Fern  St..  in  Louisville,  which  was 
closed  down  recently  by  the  state  Health 
Department. 

For  several  years  the  small  manufacturer  of 
ground  beef  patties,  minute  steaks,  loins  and 
chops  for  restaurants  was  the  subject  of  one 
bad    inspection   report    after   another. 

On  June  1  and  14,  1965,  inspectors  noted 
that  the  electric  meat  saw  was  not  being 
dismantled  and  cleaned  each  day.  In  the  sec- 
ond report,  the  Inspector  wrote  that  the 
owner  had  been  given  four  days  to  correct 
the  violation  with  the  threat  that  if  the  saw 
wasn't  cleaned,  the  state  food  and  drug  per- 
mit would  not  be  reissued.  Pour  days  later, 
an  inspector  found  "operation  satisfactory." 

REPORTS    IMPROVED,    FOR    A     WHH-E 

However,  four  months  later  in  October, 
!in  Inspector  found  pork  loin  ends  st.artlng 
to  decompose  and  ordered  their  destruc- 
tion. He  also  noted  that  the  plant  was  not 
rodent  proof  and  that  the  meat  patty  ma- 
chine and  electric  saw  were  not  being  dis- 
mantled and  cleaned  each  day. 

In  November  1965,  an  inspector  wrote: 
"Cleavers  and  knives  stored  in  cardboard 
box.  Mouse  dropping  in  bottom  of  box.  Evi- 
dence of  rodents  in  cstablisliment." 

For  awhile  the  reports  were  generally  good. 
But  on  Jan.  19.  1967.  an  inspector  recorded 
that  "grinder,  saw.  tenderizer,  shelf  over 
grinder,  not  clean.  " 

Finally,  the  LouisviUe-Jefferson  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  requested  the  state 
Health  Department  to  withhold  the  state 
food  and  drug  permit  until  a  state  inspector 
could  look  at  the  plant. 

On  Sept.  28.  1967.  the  state  inspector 
found  that  "control  of  rodents  was  not  sat- 
isfactory in  that  rodent  pellets  were  observed 
in  two  or  three  locations  within  the  estab- 
lishment, and  also  there  were  some  holes 
along  the  baseboard  which  Indicated  rodent 
entrance  ways." 

Some  of  the  other  violations  noted  were: 

"Tenderizer  blades  and  patty  machine  had 
not  been  completely  cleaned  of  meat  residues 
since  their  present  use.  " 

"The  tliree-compartment  sink  tised  for 
vashing  meat  processing  equipment  was  very 
rusty  and  unsuitable  for  use." 

"Rat  pellets  were  observed  along  walls  .... 
behind  slicing  machine  and  a  hole  In  the 
lower  molding  of  the  v.'?ll  which  would  allow 
rodent  entry." 

The  inspector  concluded  that  "the  facili- 
ties are  certainly  not  suitable  for  the  process- 
ing of  meat  and  the  sanitation  that  was  cb- 
served  was  not  considered  to  be  adequate." 

He  therefore  gave  the  owner  &0  days  to 
"either  find  new  satisfactory  facilities  or  to 
cease  operations."  In  a  later  letter  from  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Health,  the  owner 
was  told  that  the  deadline  was  Jan.  1,  1968. 

Shortly  before  the  deadline,  however,  the 
company  asked  for  and  was  granted  an  ex- 
tension to  .^-.n.  15.  The  cwncr  claimed  he  was 
trying  to  find  a  new  location  and  needed  a 
little  more  time.  On  Jan.  15  he  finally  closed 
down. 

Kentucky  Pi'siied  To  E.vact  Meat- 

IxsprcTioN  Law 

( By  Paul  M.  B.anzburg ) 

Fac3d  with  federal  legislation  ordering  it 

to  fh-^pe  r.p.  Kentucky  !.■?  moving  to  tighte-i 
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its    control    over    intrastate    slaughterhouse 
and  meat  fwocessors. 

There  are  indications  that  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  will  be  Introduced  soon  in  the 
General   Assembly. 

Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  met  recently  with  sev- 
eral Kentucky  meat-jxickers  and  reportedly 
told  them  he  wanted  a  state  meat-inspection 
law.  He  Is  said  t>i  have  told  the  group  that  he 
docsnt  intend  to  wait  for  a  federal  ta!ceover 
in  this  held. 

Also,  one  of  Nunn'B  legislative  r<k!es  and 
several  Kentucky  Agriculture  Department 
officials,  includini!  Commissioner  Robert 
Miller,  were  bu.sily  taking  notes  when  :i  fed- 
eral official  discussed  requirements  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  ;.t  a  recent 
ineetin'.;  vl  meat-packers  in  Cincinnati. 

The  lederal  law  gives  all  states  two  years 
to  develop  an  inspection  and  sanitation 
program  for  plants  do;nc  business  only 
within  slate  boundaries.  The  requiremeiils 
must  be  "at  least  equal"  to  U.S.  standards 
now  applied  to  interstate  operations. 

Therefore,  If  by  December  1969  Kentucky 
"has  failed  to  develop  or  is  not  rnforclm" 
such  a  program,  the  U.S.  secretary  of  nprl- 
culture  will  declare,  after  consultation  with 
Nunn.  that  all  meat-packers  in  the  state  ;ire 
henceforth  subject  to  lederal  meat-Inspec- 
tion regulations. 

If  Kentucliy  lias  not  complied  but  is  in 
the  process  of  taking  effectue  action  the 
secretary  ot  agriculture  may  grant  a  one-year 
extension  if  he  "has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  st.ite  will  activate"  an  accepiabie  pro- 
l-rnm  :n  the  following  12  months. 

.Since  Kentucky  does  not  have  a  mandatory 
raoat-inspccf-on  law.  the  current  session  t.f 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  will  have  to 
jxifs  .-n  .'icccptable  meat  act  or  federal  in- 
.spection  will  bcccme  inevitable  in  December 
1969. 

Assuming  that  Nunn  pushes  through  an 
acceptable  law.  the  cost  of  making  sure  that 
Kentuckians  arc  ratlni?  good  meat  ;s  pomg 
to   skyrocket. 

The  state  now  has  a  mandatory  Eanltnry- 
Inspectlon  statute.  But  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  only  one  man  assigned  full-time  to 
making  sure  that  equipment  and  facilities  of 
intrastate  packinghouses  are  clean.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  such  plants  are  inspected  only 
about  twice  a  year. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Henshaw,  act-ng  f  t  .tc  veterinarian 
in  the  Kentucky  Arrrlcullure  Department, 
estimates  that  an  intrastate  meat-)nspecticn 
program  meetlnsr  federal  requirements  would 
cost  about  $750,000  annually.  Other  state  i  f- 
ficials  think  the  figure  would  go  ever  ;i 
million. 

At  present,  the  state's  non-federal  packers 
spend  .ibout  $90,000  a  year  on  inspection. 
They  pay  part  or  all  of  the  salaries  f  f  Inspec- 
tors enforcing  local  laws  In  six  Kentucky 
counties.  This  is  rather  small  v.'iien  compared 
with  the  sums  .-spent  l>y  seme  folates:  Calif :r- 
nia.  S1.6  miUion;  Indiana.  ?620.000;  niincls. 
Jl.l  million.  These  itre  state  appropriatiorr-. 
Fortunately  for  Frankfort  budget  plann-?:?. 
about  I'.alf  c.f  the  cost  of  a  lew  rtate  meat- 
inspection  procram  could  come  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Wholesome  Meat  KcX.  provides 
that  the  federal  government  may  pay  up  n 
50  per  cent  (f  a  .state'.'-  expense  in  developing 
and  administering  a  meat-inspection  pro- 
gram. 

VJS.     COSTS     WILL     niSE 

Whether  Kentucky  will  receive  the  full  50 
per  cent  of  costs  depends  on  how  much  Con- 
gress appropriates  for  meat  inspection.  The 
lederal  inspection  procram  cost  $47  million 
nationally  last  year.  Eventually,  the  cost  of 
the  new  federal  program  will  be  another  515 
miUion  to  $40  million  jinnually. 

It's  probable  that  the  job  of  supervising  a 
new  Kentucky  meat-inspection  law  will  be 
given  to  the  Agriculture  Department  rather 
than  to  the  Health  Department,  which  over- 
sees the  present  sanitation  statute. 

■  It  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Department 
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of  Agriculture  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  co- 
operate with  state  departments  of  health  as 
much  as  with  state  departments  of  agricul- 
ture." says  Shelby  Johnson,  an  administrator 
of  the  Kentucky  Health  Department. 

"Also,  state  meat  Inspection  Is  tradition- 
ally under  the  stale  department  of  agricul- 
ture. If  a  law  can  be  better  carried  out  by  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  be  able 
to  do  It." 

DR.    HE^•SH.^W'S    WISH 

In  addition  the  acting  state  veterinarian. 
Dr.  Henshaw.  said: 

"It  wouldn't  be  good  if  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Agriculture  Just  wrote  a 
bill  and  then  Just  went  to  the  packers  and 
told  them.  'This  is  it.'  Instead.  I  would 
rather  they'd  write  a  bill  they  agree  on  them- 
selves and  then  Just  come  to  me.  That,  I 
think,  is  what  is  happening  now." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Kentucky  meat-packers  would  cooperate 
with  either  federal  or  state  agriculture  offi- 
cials in  a  new  meat-inspection  program; 
they  have  no  other  choice. 

A  reflection  of  this  fa.t  can  be  found  in 
the  lavish  praise  that  organizations  repre- 
senting meal-packers  are  now  bestowing  on 
the  Wholesome.Meat  Act. 

"A    GRE.\T    .\SSET" 

"This  act  has  done  a  very  excellent  Job — 
more  than  has  been  given  it  credit."  said 
Aled  D.  Davies,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute,  at  a  recent  AMI-spon- 
sored  meeting  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana meatpackers  in  Cincinnati.  The  AMI  is 
America's  largest  meat  organization.  Its 
membership  consists  of  365  national  and 
local  packers  and  processors. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  end  of  the  world  has  come  with  this 
bill,"  Davies  continued.  "On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  this  industry.  We 
have  all  been  aware  that  there  are  fringe 
areas  in  this  Industry  that  are  not  too  good. 
This  bill  will  be  good  for  us. 

"I  think  we've  got  to  be  honest  and  admit 
that  the  60  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1907  has  been  a 
long  time.  The  states  have  had  60  years  to 
bring  their  inspection  systems  in  line  with 
the  federal  system.  .  .  .  But,  unfortunately, 
some  did  not." 

There  was  no  applause  from  the  150 
slaughterers  and  processors  in  the  audience, 
but  neither  were  there  any  boos.  Davies,  like 
the  rest  of  the  meat  industry,  was  eating 
crow,  but  he  was  doing  it  gallantly. 

Only  months  before,  in  July  1967,  Davies 
had  told  a  House  agriculture  subcommittee 
that  "we  question  whether  anything  Is  ac- 
tually accomplished  by  changing  the  wording 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Under  it,  the 
United  States  had  developed  the  finest  meat 
Inspection  program  in  the  world." 

Almost  by  way  of  explanation,  Davies  told 
the  Cincinnati  gathering:  "Had  we  stayed  in 
a  position  of  blind  opposition,  we  would  have 
had  no  Influence  on  the  new  law." 

But  if  segments  of  the  meat  industry  pro- 
fess high  regard  for  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
they  also  say  that  it  will  cause  many  prob- 
lems. 

For  one  thing,  it  presents  every  Kentucky 
meat  establishment  with  a  serious  dilemma. 
On  one  hand,  a  meat  processor  might  pre- 
fer to  participate  in  a  program  administered 
by  officials  in  Frankfort,  men  with  whom  he 
may  have  some  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Kentucky  passes  a  law  calling  for  stand- 
ards equal  to  federal  regulations,  then  why 
not  apply  for  federal  inspection  itself  and 
gain  the  right  to  ship  interstate? 

M06t  intrastate  meat  producers  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  prefer  a  state  program.  "We 
feel  that  we  can  work  better  with  the  state 
people  than  with  the  federal  government," 
says  a  slaughterer  from  Western  Kentucky. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  feel  that  Kentucky  people  have  a  better 
understanding  of  our  problem*." 

A    WORSE    DILEMMA? 

Some  others  question  thlB  explanation. 
"Don't  quote  me."  says  a  county  health  at- 
flcial.  "but  they  prefer  a  state  program  be- 
cause they  hope  it  will  not  be  as  strict  as  the 
federal." 

But  the  meat-packers  who  prefer  state 
programs  face  the  possibility  that  their  state 
legislators  will  simply  sit  by  and  let  the  fed- 
eral government  take  over   in   two  years. 

•I  think  this  is  very  unsound.  "  Davies  told 
the  meat  men  from  Kentucky.  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  "It  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
federalize  everything  everywhere  and  for 
states  to  give  up  their  own  responsibilities." 

However,  some  Kentucky  meat-packers 
could  come  under  federal  Inspection  before 
Kentucky  passes  a  law  of  its  own. 

The  Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  provides 
that  If  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
flnds  any  intrastate  packer  producing  "adul- 
terated meat  or  meat  food  products  .  .  . 
which  would  clearly  endanger  the  public 
health."  it  must  notify  the  governor  and 
other  appropriate  officials. 

If  .state  officials  do  not  uike  action  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment can  declare  the  establishment  subject 
to  federal  Inspection. 

Qv.\LrrY  Not  Cleanliness  Guarantee:   "U.S. 

Choice"   Is   Meat   Grade.   Not   Inspection 

Mark 

•U.S.  Choice  "  and  "U.S.  Prime"  are  federal 
mea:  grades  well  known  to  American  house- 
wives. But  many  of  them— and  even  a  few 
meat,  retailers — confuse  federally  graded  meat 
with  federally  inspected  meat. 

Inspection  and  grading  are  really  two  dif- 
ferent concepts.  A  great  deal  of  federally 
graded  meat  is  not  federally  Inspected  meat, 
and  vice  versa. 

There  are  two  federal- inspection  marks, 
both  round  in  shape. 

One  is  stamped  with  a  purple  vegetable  dye 
onto  carcasses  and  bears  the  legend  "U.S. 
INSP'D  &  P'S'D" — inspected  and  passed.  It  Is 
familiar  only  to  those  housewives  who  have 
purchased  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  under  a 
fedftal  Inspector's  slaughterhouse  stamp. 

The  other  federal-inspection  mark  Is  used 
on  prepared  meat  packages  of  products  such 
as  bacon  or  bologna.  It  spells  out  its  message: 
"US.  Inspected  and  Passed  by  Department  of 
Agricuittire."  This  mark  can  be  found  on  mil- 
lions of  packages  and  cans  sold  throughout 
America. 

These  two  marks  certify  that  the  meat 
comes  from  animals  that  were  inspected  be- 
fore and  after  death,  that  all  of  the  plant 
equipment  and  facilities  were  clean,  and  that 
the   label  on  the  package  Is  accurate. 

Grading  marks  are  shield-shaped  and  are 
applied  to  carcasses  in  long  rows  of  such 
marks,  so  these  legends  are  commonly  spotted 
by  homemakers  on  the  edges  of  steaks. 

The  grade  mark  only  Indicates  the  quality 
of  the  meat — not  that  it  has  been  subjected 
t<3  inspection.  Often  federally  graded  meat  is 
also  federally  inspected,  but  you  can  have 
one  without  the  other. 

BRAND    NAMES    NO    GUARANTEE 

The  services  of  a  federal  grader  can  be 
purchased  from  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment at  $8.20  an  hour.  The  grader  decidea  If 
the  meat  is  Prime.  Choice,  Good.  Standard, 
Commerical,  Utility,  Cutter,  or  Canner  by 
Judging  the  meat's  fat  content,  texture,  color, 
conformation  and  bone  character. 

Graders  must  exercise  some  Judgment,  but 
they  distinguish  between  the  various  grade 
levels  by  following  elaborate  and  complex 
federal  specifications. 

A  common  misconception  of  American 
homemakers  is  that  by  buying  well-known 
brand  names  of  the  large  national  meat  firms 
they  are  assured  the  meat  has  undergone  fed- 
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eral   Inspection   or   checks   under  standards 
equal  to  the  federal. 

RISK   OP  SANITATION   PROBLEMS 

In  fact,  some  of  the  nation'  s  largest 
meat  firms  operate  plants  exempt  from 
federal  inspection  because  they  do  not  ship 
across  state  lines. 

Swift  &  Co.  has  12  nonfederal  plants.  Wil- 
son &  Co.  47.  Armour  &  Co.  14.  Hygrade  Food 
Products  8.  and  Hormel  &  Co.  5.  It  Is  unfair 
to  assume  that  a  plant  without  federal  in- 
spection is  unsanitary.  But  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  sanitation  problems  at  such  a 
plant,  since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  federal 
checks  are  more  thorough  than  state  or  local 
examinations  which  are  made  under  laws 
that  are  probably  less  strict  than  the  federal 
measure. 

The  federal  system  of  inspection  and  grad- 
ing is  efficient  and  helpful,  but  it  still  pre- 
sents problems  for  the  housewife. 

Packaged  meat  products  from  federal 
plants  will  bear  the  circular  inspection  mark. 
But  how  can  she  tell  if  the  hamburger 
meat  or  steak  in  the  supermarket  has  been 
federally  Inspected? 

It  isn't  easy.  If  she  is  lucky,  the  store  will 
advertise  that  its  meat  was  slaughtered  and 
processed  under  federal  Inspection.  (If  the 
merchant  Is  lying,  he  risks  federal  prosecu- 
tion. l^But  advertising  usually  refers  merely 
to  grade  levels  such  as  "U.S.  Choice" — and 
says  nothing  about  inspection. 

Consequently,  a  cautious  homemaker  usu- 
ally is  forced  to  ask  her  butcher  If  the  meat 
In  his  counter  comes  from  a  federally  in- 
sf>ected  plant. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  cuts  of  meat  are  from  federal  plants, 
the  labels  on  meat  products  packaged  or 
canned  in  such  plants  must  be  worded  with 
exquisite  precision. 

Ingredients  mtist  be  listed  in  order  of  pre- 
dominance by  weight.  And  the  label  must 
mean  exactly  what  It  says.  B\)r  example,  "all 
beef"  frankfurters  are  made  exclusively  from 
beef,  while  "all  meat"  frankfurters  will  be  a 
combination  of  beef  and  some  other  types 
of  meat. 

Finally,  federally  approved  labeling  desig- 
nations guarantee  that  the  manufacturer 
is  conforming  to  rigid  content  specifications. 

These  regulations  are  so  detailed  that  they 
even  provide  that  pickled  pigs  knuckles  may 
not  be  labeled  "semi-boneless"  unless  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  bones  has  been 
removed. 


Release  the  Blakey  Report 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WBBM  of  Chicago  has  acquired  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  its  vigorous 
and  timely  editorial  commentary.  In  its 
broadcast  of  March  15,  It  properly  called 
for  public  release  of  the  Blakey  report, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  time  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment made  its  recommendations. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Release  the  Blakey  Report 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  I»resi- 
dent's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement, 
there  has  been  one  exceptional  failure  In 
that  report  It  has  been  the  failure  to  issue 
the  so-called  Blakey  papers.  These  deal 
with  highly  specific  situation  in  the  world 
of  organized  crime.  And  it  has  been  claimed 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Blakey 
report  concerns  organized  crime  In  Chicago 
and  Cook  County. 


March  21,  1968 


Professor  Robert  Blakey  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  Investigated  charges  of  tie-ups 
between  politics  and  organized  crime  in  Illi- 
nois. For  several  months,  members  of  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigating  commission 
have  tried  to  gain  access  to  the  Blakey  re- 
port. But  they  have  been  stopped  cold  In 
each  case. 

They've  asked  Professor  Blakey  for  his  re- 
port: he  says  it  has  been  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department.  In  Washington,  the  Justice  De- 
partment said  to  ask  Professor  Blakey.  And 
finally,  after  much  back-and-forth  chasing, 
the  Justice  Department  flatly  denied  re- 
quests to  see  the  Blakey  report. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  if  Professor  Blakey 
did  develop  any  information  about  crime 
and  politics  in  Illinois,  he  certainly  didn't 
get  It  published  In  the  Task  Force  Report  on 
Organized  Crime.  That  book  is  sterile  of  pro- 
ductive Information. 

We  believe  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigat- 
ing commission  should  know  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  Blakey  report.  We  believe  that 
no  sound  Judgment  can  be  made  about  the 
state  of  organized  crime  In  Illinois  so  long 
as  the  Blakey  report  remains  secret. 

The  Blakey  report  may  in  truth  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rehash  of  a  lot 
of  old  allegations  which  have  never  been 
proven.  But  there  is  no  way  to  know  this 
until  the  report  is  actually  examined. 

And  finally,  we  think  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  an  explanation  about  why  Washington 
has  been  so  sensitive  in  the  first  place  in 
releasing  the  Blakey  report. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mamelukes,  the  Ottoman  Turks  and,  finally, 

the  Allies  in  1917. 

The  question  of  who  has  the  right  to  the 
land  is  not  a  game  of  numbers— how  many 
Arabs  or  Jews  have  lived  there  lately.  It  is  a 
question  of  who  loves  the  land  as  a  homeland 
and  who  wishes  to  restore  It  to  its  original 
role  as  a  creator  of  civllizBtion  which  decid- 
edly influenced  the  course  of  mankind,  gave 
rise  to  religion  and  right<»ousness.  brought 
forth  prophets,  saints  und  spirltiml  leaders, 
as  is  now  committed,  even  unto  death,  to 
preserve  it  :is  ;>.  democracy  of  progress  and 
peace  lather  than  a  .satellite  to  be  exploited 
lor  Communist  expansion  by  godless  .soviet 
Russia. 

No  people,  returning,  building  and  defend- 
ing its  ancient,  original  homeland  after  a 
long,  sad  exile,  can  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  regarded  as  intruders.  Even 
when  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
not  In  Palestine,  Palestine  was  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  Jewish  people— in  their  prayers, 
their  Bible,  their  spiritual  aspirations.  No 
other  people  in  the  world  can  make  that 
claim. 

Julius  J.  Nodel. 
Senior  Rabbi.  Temple  Shaare  Emeth. 
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these  low  figures  are  little  more  than  guesses, 
as  some  of  the  countries  acknowledge  The 
flgures  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
high  largelv  because  of  thoroness  in  report- 
ing. In  addition  even  among  the  advanced 
countries,  the  figures  ;u-e  thrown  off  by  dif- 
ferences in  procedure  and  definitions  |siich 
as  when  a  birth  is  a  stillbirth]  or  by  other 
factors  Isuch.  perhaps,  as  abortions  in 
Japan).  It  Is  liard.  for  example,  to  Ijelieve 
that  Prance's  record  is  really  twice  as  pood 
as  Sweden's  for  the  first  day  and  twice  as  bad 
for  the  rest  of  the  first  >ear.  Or  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  Engl.md.  Can:;da. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  tlie  United 
States— have  mortality  rates  for  the  first  day 
consistently  double  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

We  don't  know  how  the  United  States 
would  stand  if  the  records  were  uniform  and 
accurate.  We  could  expect  tlie  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  Netherlands  to  hold  the 
lead,  if  only  because  of  their  tradition  cf 
cleanliness,  their  healthy  climate,  and  their 
relative  freedom  from  .slums.  Beyond  that, 
the  list  might  look  very  different  This  isn't 
to  say  that  we  .shouldn  t  try  u>  improve  But 
neither  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
talked  into  a  big  new  Icderal  program  of 
child  care  on  the  basis  of  highly  questionable 
statistics. 


The  Jewish  Claim 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  often  the 
enemies  of  the  State  of  Israel  attempt  to 
publicize  the  ill-founded  contention  that 
the  Israelis  are  intruders  in  the  Middle 
East,  Rabbi  Julius  J.  Nodel,  of  Temple 
Shaare  Emeth.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pre- 
sented a  compelling  rebuttal  to  that 
position  in  a  letter  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  March  13.  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Jewish  Claim 

It  Is  impossible  for  the  general  reader  to 
fill  in  all  of  the  gaps  in  Spencer  Lavan's 
piece  you  reprinted,  "Path  to  Arab  Hostility." 

The  truth  is  that  up  to  the  year  70.  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  ancestors  had  already 
lived  in  Palestine  as  a  nation  for  1,500  years, 
during  which  time  the  land  never  had  an 
Arab  character.  When  the  Jews  lost  Palestine 
to  the  Romans,  the  nation  did  not  perish. 
Jews  revolted  unsuccessfully  against  Roman 
oppression  In  115  and  135:  but  In  the  follow- 
ing centuries  all  through  Roman.  Byzantine, 
Arab,  Christian  and  Turkish  domination, 
Jewish  life  continued  on  a  relatively  large 
scale. 

Even  during  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  never 
entirely  left  the  soil  of  Palestine.  By  the  time 
the  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  In  634.  the 
Jewish  people  had  already  completed  2000 
years  of  national  history  in  that  country. 
The  Arabs  held  sway  between  634  and  1071 — 
only  437  years  out  of  more  than  3000  years  of 
recorded  history  In  Palestine. 

After  1071,  the  country  was  conquered  by 
various  non-Arab  peoples,  such  as  the  Sel- 
Juks,  the  Kurds,  the  Crusaders,  the  Egyptian 


Figures  That  Lie 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Figures  Tii.-.t  Lie 

President  Johnson  did  the  United  States  an 
injustice  when  he  said  that  14  countries  do  a 
better  Job  of  preventing  infant  mortality 
than  we  do.  His  figures  presumably  came 
from  the  demographic  yearbook  published 
last  fan  by  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  Is,  Indeed.  15th  according  to  these  fig- 
ures— but  many  of  them  are  so  unreliable  as 
to  be  useless. 

This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the  fig- 
ures on  babies  who  die  within  24  hours  of 
birth.  The  following  table  shows,  for  sample 
countries,  the  total  Infant  mortality  rate 
[deaths  within  one  year  per  1.000  live  births |. 
the  rate  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  the  rate 
for  the  remaining  364  days.  (The  latest  fig- 
ures generally  available  are  for  1964.1 


Country 


Sweden 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

New  Zealand. 
France 
England. .. 
Japan. .. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Canada.  .. 
United  States... 
Hong  Kong... 
North  Borneo. - 

Egypt 

Madagascar 


Total 

Islday 

Rest  ol 

rate 

year 

14.2 

4.b 

9.7 

14.8 

4.6 

10.2 

18  7 

4.2 

14  b 

19.1 

f.  1 

12.4 

19.4 

2,1 

17.3 

19.9 

8.0 

12  8 

20.4 

2.4 

18.0 

21.4 

S.  1 

16,3 

24.7 

10.4 

14,3 

24.1; 

10.2 

14,6 

26.4 

.9 

25  5 

43.3 

3.3 

40.0 

U3.6 

.7 

117.7 

bo. 'j 

1.2 

55.3 

In  general,  paradoxically,  the  more  ad- 
vanced a  country  Is.  the  worse  the  mortality 
rate  for  the  first  day  seems  to  be.  Only  a 
handful  of  countries  make  a  worse  showing 
than  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  these  figures,  we  might 
as  well  strive  to  match  the  enviable  records 
set  by  North  Borneo  [3.3].  Cuba  [4.0],  or  the 
Negroes  of  South  West  Africa  [3.8].  And  in 
time  we  may  attain  the  degree  of  perfection 
claimed  by  Albania  [1.4],  Honduras  [1.2], 
Hong  Kong   (0.91.  and  Egypt   10.7). 

Of   cotirse.   all   this  Is  ridiculous.  Most  of 


Food  and  the  Conservation  Challenge 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

(•F    NEVADA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  early  Uiis  month  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in 
Houston,  Tex.  The  federation  saw  fit  to 
honor  me  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHEL]  for  our  efforts  in 
the  field  of  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion. This  is  a  tribute  I  .shall  always 
treasure,  and  I  am  .sure  the  Senator  from 
California  shares  my  feelings. 

The  conservation  challenges  facing  the 
Nation— indeed,  facing  the  world— are 
more  critical,  more  urgent,  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are 
finally  beginning  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  natural  wealth  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  fully  that  man  not  only 
has  the  capability  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources but  also  the  power  to  dest'oy 
them. 

The  ereaiest  thrcrt  to  natural  resource 
conservation,  and  therefore  one  of  I'le 
greatest  thi'cats  to  continuing  life  on  our 
sl.rinking  planet,  is  man's  own  indifTer- 
ence.  If  he  remains  indifferent  to  the 
need  to  conserve  the  world's  natural 
wealth  and  continues  to  squander  it  a.s  he 
has  for  centuries,  he  will  one  day  soon  be 
the  tragic  victim  of  his  own  indifference. 
Overixjpulation  is  the  catalyst.  Man 
seems  intent  on  outstripping  the  earth's 
natural  resources  on  which  he  must  de- 
pend. As  a  result,  starvation  is  a  way  of 
life  for  millions  of  people  in  vast  sections 
of  the  world  today.  Pood  itself  is  the  only 
important  natural  resource  to  these  mil- 
lions of  sufferers. 

The  crisis  of  starvation  has  drawn  an 
eloquent  response  from  Mr.  John  Strohm, 
editor  of  National  Wildlife  magazine.  His 
address  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion in  Houston  on  March  9  is  a  timely 
commentary  on  an  issue  that  must  con- 
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cem  every  thinking  American.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  or  John  Strohm.  Editor.  N.\tional 

Wildlife  Magazine,  at  the  Annttal  Mett- 

ING  OF  THE  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

HocsTON.  Tex.,  March  9.  1968 

Food!  Food!  An  abundance  of  food.  It's 
something  we  take  for  granted  in  America, 
the  land  of  plenty!  Most  of  us  have  long  for- 
gotten the  soup  Unes  of  the  Depression.  To- 
day, we  may  be  even  nore  preoccupied  with 
food  than  were  the  millions  who  stood  In 
those  lines.  In  a  different  way.  of  course.  No 
other  naUon  in  the  world  produces  more 
food,  eats  more  food,  strives  so  hard  to  pro- 
duce more,  or  worries  so  much  about  over- 
indulgence In  food.  Only  In  America  do 
we  eat  whether  we  are  hungry  or  not.  Just 
for  the  sensual  pleasures  of  taste  and  touch. 

We  eat  out  of  boredom,  or  out  of  habit,  or 
Just  to  be  sociable;  we  eat  to  console  our- 
selves when  were  angry  or  hurt  or  disap- 
pointed. Everywhere  we  turn,  we  are  per- 
suaded to  «at  more  and  more;  our  appetites 
are  constantly  stimulated  by  lush  food  pho- 
togr:iphs,  radio  and  TV  commercials,  bill- 
boards, enticing  food  packages.  How  can  we 
resist?  The  goal  of  a  "chicken  In  every  pot" 
long  ago  gave  way  to  more  Impressive  status 
symbols.  Good  food — and  lota  of  it — is  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Little  wonde-  so  few  of  us  are  "concerned" 
about  food — or  the  lack  of  it. 

Rarely  knowing  real  hunger,  we  push  our- 
selves away  from  the  t.ible.  assuming  that 
our  bounty  will  last  forever — or  at  least  for 
our  lifetime. 

Oh.  we've  heard  of  our  malnourished, 
starving  fellow  men  around  the  globe,  per- 
hape  sent  gifts  to  them.  But  we  have  never 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  world  will  ^o  to  bed  hungry  tonight, 
that  these  same  people  amd  more  may  face 
famine  and    tarvatlon  in  less  than  ten  years  I 

Perhaps  the  reality  of  famine  is  too  hard 
a  piU  for  us  to  swallow. 

How  can  we — who  fight  to  keep  from  eat- 
ing— know  the  anguish  of  fighting  for  food, 
or  the  desperat;  anger  of  rioting  Indians, 
rampaging  through  the  streets  and  shouting, 
"Give  us  rice  or  shoot  us!" 

Do  we  remember  "the  starving  children 
of  India"  only  when  we  tell  our  children  to 
"clean  their  plates?"  Can  we  possibly  under- 
stand the  empty  stomach  or  soul  of  some- 
one forced  to  subsist  on  4  ounces  of  rice  a 
day.  or  less. 

The  story  Is  not  exactly  a  new  one.  A  great 
American — New  York's  Mayor  Plorello  La- 
Guardia — cared  p.a;sionately  about  hungry 
people,  for  he  had  seen  hungry  immigtants 
pour  into  Ellis  Island.  More  than  20  years 
ago,  he  defined  the  problem  to  the  newly 
founded  United  Nations. 

No,  there  is  nothing  new  about  world  hun- 
ger and  starvation.  And  to^f  y.  two  out  of 
every  three  people  in  the  world  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat — or  the  right  kind  of  food  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  able  to  work.  In 
Asia,  nine  out  of  ten  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion. This  is  today!  What  of  tomorrow? 

World  population  by  the  year  2000 — lit- 
tle more  than  3  decades  from  now — Is  pro- 
jected at  7  billion,  nearly  double  what  it  is 
now.  World  food  production  would  have  to 
be  increased  15  percent  on  the  average — Just 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  nutrition. 
And  that  would  still  leave  half  the  people 
malnourished.  The  need  to  grow  more  food 
will  be  even  more  desperate  in  the  hungry 
areas  of  the  world:  15'T.  more  food  will  be 
needed  In  Africa.  20%  in  the  Near  East,  al- 
most 250%  In  Latin  America,  30%  in  the 
Far  East.  In  Just  3  decades. 

The  problem  Is  more  immediate  than  the 
Tear  2000.  By  1974,  seven  years  from  now. 
India's  population  will  Jump  by  120  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Who  will  feed  these  people?  It  was  U.S.  food 
surpluses  that  kept  60  million  Indians  from 
starving  last  year.  Can  we  feed  the  world? 
Hardly ! 

Our  food  surpluses  arc  at  an  all-time  low. 
Even  with  this  year's  bumper  crops,  aren't 
surpluses  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past?  For 
last  year — In  a  single  year — the  world's  popu- 
lation grew  by  70  million.  'And  there  was  no 
Increase  in  the  worlds  agricultural  produc- 
tion. "  says  the  UN's  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization.  In  three  years.  200  million  peo- 
ple, a  population  equal  to  that  of  our  nation, 
will  be  added  to  the  world's  total. 

This  overwhelming  tide  of  mankind  sweep- 
ing around  the  globe  will  add  more  new 
mouths  to  feed  In  the  next  thirty  years  than 
have  accumulated  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  Where  will  the  food  come  from  to  feed 
these  additional  billions? 

There  is  little  we  can  do  to  change  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  crops.  This  is 
our  world,  and  these  are  the  ground  rules: 

Most  of  the  earth's  surface  Is  water,  and 
salt  water  at  that!  The  oceans  and  seas  cover 
70  ;,  of  the  face  of  the  globe,  leaving  a  scant 
30'i  to  house  and  feed  Man.  8';.  of  this  land 
is  permanently  covered  with  Ice:  another  7% 
Is  arid,  barren  desert,  grudgingly  resisting  the 
farmer;  another  7%  of  the  land  cannot  be 
broken  by  the  plow — it  is  mountainous  rock. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  may  drain  or  tame  the 
swamps  of  the  world.  They  make  up  4-0  of 
the  earth  s  surface. 

That  leaves  precious  little  acreage  for  agri- 
culture— only  4  r  of  the  earth's  total  to  feed 
the  needs  and  the  stomachs  of  the  world. 
About  3' 2  billion  acres  for  S'i  billion  people. 

Land,  precious  land!  Yet  everywhere  vast 
acreages  of  tillable  land  are  being  gobbled 
up  to  build  houses  and  Industries;  to  make 
superhighways  and  recreational  complexes. 
But  even  this  Is  not  new.  You  know  all  of 
this  and  a  lot  more.  You.  here  today. 

Oi  course,  we  know  it — Big  question  Is 
what  do  we  do  about  It?  We  are  taking  a 
look  .-it  what  I  believe  is  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  all  mankind:  Hunger — as  you've  seen 
it  in  these  pictures  I've  taken  around  the 
world.  Is  man  wise  enough  to  avoid  a  cata- 
stropic  famine?  It's  possible,  but  is  he  vrtse 
enough?  And  humble  enough? — will  he  re- 
read his  Bible  about  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents' For  as  we  all  know  man  was  given  a 
multitude  of  talents — tremendous  natural 
resources.  But  man  has  destroyed  many  of 
those  resources,  wasted  them,  misused  them, 
or  used  them  badly.  What  other  explanation 
is  there  for  the  plight  in  which  man  finds 
himself  today?  French  Economist  Cepedes 
says:  "It  Is  the  scandal  of  our  time  that  In 
a  world  capable  of  feeding  35  billion  people, 
and  containing  only  3  billion,  two  billion 
suffer  from  hunger." 

You  here  today  are  doctors  and  lawyers, 
busine-sEmen  and  ranchers,  educ.itors  and 
Journ:i!lstE,  bankers  and  scientists,  home- 
makers  and  civil  servants.  But  you  have  one 
thin'.;  in  common :  you  are  active  in  the  cause 
of  cu!;serv;;tion — vovi  are  citizen  leaders  In 
the  preservation  of  our  irreplaceable  resources 
and  in  the  wise  use  of  those  resources  that 
can  be  renewed. 

W!iat  you  have  in  common  is  your  uncom- 
mon cripablhty  of  affecting — in  your  differ- 
ent ways — the  flow  of  history.  The  United 
States — yes.  and  the  world — is  looking  to 
you  for  solutions. 

If  we  cannot  define  the  problem,  if  we 
cannot  make  up  our  minds,  then  how  is  the 
Chic.igo  steelworker  or  the  Congressman  from 
Hiirlem  to  realize  the  urgency — of  develop- 
ing sane  policies  for  managing  and  using  our 
resources  wisely — before  millions  starve  to 
death':' 

We  could,  you  could  alter  the  course  of 
history.  It  has  been  done  before.  Unless,  of 
course,  time  already  has  run  out  on  us. 

The  title  of  a  recent  book  predicts  a  grim 
future  of  impending  world  starvation: 
"Famine — 1975." 

The  authors  are  two  brothers,  William  and 
Paul  Paddock.  Their  thesis  is  that  it  U  already 
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too  late  to  save  some  countries  from  mass 
starvation,  that  In  the  years  ahead  the 
United  States  may  very  well  be  forced  to  write 
off  some  countries  as  beyond  saving.  They 
point  out  that  famine — not  caused  merely 
by  insect  plagues,  or  drouths — but  by  a  mas- 
sive population  explosion  is  now  a  way  of 
lUe  and  a  problem  that  has  become  un- 
manageable only  In  the  1960's. 

Today's  world  Is  totally  different  than  the 
world  of  1950. 

Before  World  W.ir  11  the  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  were  food  export- 
ers. Then  It  happened — the  population  ex- 
plosion, and  a  skyrocketing  demand  for  food. 
By  1950  the  have-not  nations  had  somer- 
saulted into  a  position  of  being  food  Im- 
porters. But  at  that  time  no  one  knew  that 
this  somersault  had  taken  place. 

The  have-not  nations  of  1939  had  exported 
11  million  tons  more  grain  than  they  Im- 
ported. But  then  that  world  became  a  him- 
gry  world  and  by  1950  was  Importing  4  mil- 
lion tons  more  grain  than  It  exported.  By 
1958  that  had  grown  to  13  million  tons,  and 
today  It  Is  about  30  million  tons  the  hungry 
world  must   Import  from  somewhere. 

Clearly,  the  have-not  nations  of  the  world 
have  lost  the  capacity  to  feed  themselves — 
and  are  continuing  to  lose  it,  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate. 

And  this  has  happened  even  though  the 
hungry  world  has  been  doing  a  fair  Job  of 
boosting  food  output. 

The  Paddocks  point  out  that  by  farming 
f.arther  and  farther  out  into  the  Jungle  and 
farther  up  the  hlUsides,  the  hungry  world 
of  the  1950's  was  able  to  Increase  farm  pro- 
duction as  fast  as  its  human  production. 

But  the  race  between  the  Breeders  and 
Feeders  got  faster  and  faster  and  faster. 
There  were  more  mouths  to  feed.  Crop  yields 
in  the  new  jungle  lands  dropped  off.  And  the 
htmgry  world  started  running  out  of  new 
land  to  farm. 

In  the  1950 's.  the  world  still  produced  more 
food  than  It  ate — about  9  million  tons  a  year 
more.  But  in  the  1960's  the  world  has  pro- 
duced less  food  than  It  has  eaten — about  14 
million  tons  less  each  year. 

For  example.  Ln  1966  there  was  no  Increase 
in  food  production  worldwide.  Yet  the  world 
had  70  million  additional  mouths  to  be  fed. 
The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  says  that  In  the  next  decade 
the  hungry  world  will  Increase  Its  popula- 
tion by  26%.  Thus,  Just  to  stay  even — In 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America — we  must 
have   26%    more  food   In  the  next   10  years. 

Alarming  fact  Is:  Per  capita  food  produc- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  world  is  falling. 
In  1965-66.  food  production  was  4  to  5  percent 
less  per  person  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  than  the  year  before. 

To  reverse  the  trends,  one  or  both  of  two 
things  are  desperately  needed: 

1.  We  must  stop  the  population  explosion! 

2.  We  must  Increase  food  production! 

*We  can  stop  the  population  explosion  by 
either  reducing  the  birth  rate,  or  Increasing 
the  death  rate.  Certainly,  we're  not  going 
to  Increase  the  death  rate — oiu'  medical  sci- 
ence has  done  wonders  to  prolong  life,  to 
save  more  babies.  We  are  trying  nard  to  de- 
crease the  birth  rate.  We  have  the  pill,  and 
the  l'i(?  loop,  and  India  now  offers  an  $8.50 
transistor  radio  to  every  man  who  agrees 
to  become  sterilized. 

But  birth  control  progress  is  painfully 
slow.  The  pill  costs  money,  and  women  must 
learn  how  to  count.  In  Asia,  women  demand 
women  doctors  to  Insert  the  loop — and 
they're  painfully  short  of  any  kind  of  doc- 
tor. And  I  wonder,  can  the  lure  of  owning  an 
$8.50  transistor  radio  be  that  strong? 

So  much  for  birth  control. 

So  what,  then,  are  our  chances  of  boosting 
food  production  fast  enough  to  feed  every- 
one? 

What  about  what  the  Paddocks  call  the 
panaceas?  Such  things  as  the  production  of 
algae   using  hydroponics;    the  manufacture 
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of  protein  with  micro-organisms  on  petro- 
leum; synthetic  proteins;  desalting  the  ocean 
to  irrigate  the  deserts;  and  farming  the 
oceans.  All  of  these  things  are  feasible  and. 
If  enough  time  and  energy  were  expended  on 
them— they  could  help  fill  the  growing  food 

gap- 

But  these  Ideas  are  a  pretty  long  way  In 

the  future. 

There  are  several  new  research  Ideas  which 
will  have  a  significant  Impact.  New  dwarf 
wheats  can  be  expected  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada  by  the  early  1970's— they  are  al- 
ready having  tremendous  impact  in  the  have- 
not  nations.  A  new  gene  has  been  discovered 
in  corn  which  greatly  improves  its  dietary 
value  by  boosting  Its  lysine  content.  Corn 
Is  one  of  the  three  great  food  crops  of  the 
world,  along  with  rice  and  wheat. 

New  short  straw  varieties  of  rtce  and  wheat 
are  now  working  near  miracles  for  Pakistan 
and  India.  They  respond  dramatically  to  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  I  plan  to  do  a  Reader's 
Digest  story  In  Pakistan  this  spring  where 
they  hope  to  be  self-sufficient  In  food  grains 
by  the  end  of  this  year— thanks  to  massive 
planttng  of  Mexican  dwarf  wheat. 

But  what  Pakistan  can  do,  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  done  by  India  or  other  tropical 
countries,  although  India  is  desperately  try- 
ing. To  overcome  the  inertia  of  Centuries — 
Is  going  to  take  more  than  overnight  effort. 
We  cannot  expect  instant  success. 

The  Paddocks  point  out  that  since  World 
War  II  four-flfths  of  all  the  agricultural  in- 
crease In  the  hungry  nations  has  come  from 
putting  new  land  into  production.  But  we're 
running  out  of  new  land  which  can  easily  be 
put  into  production.  There  is  land  which  can 
be  cleared.  Land  waiting  to  be  Irrigated— but 
all  at  a  price.  The  cost  is  enormous.  Dr.  Les- 
ter Brown  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says:  "The  question  of  how  much 
land  can  be  brought  into  production  Is  not 
relevant.  It  becomes  relevant  only  when  you 
ask  at  what  cost?" 

The  president's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee issued  a  report  last  year  in  which  they 
said:  "The  scale,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
world  food  problem  is  so  great  that  a  massive, 
long-range.  Innovative  effort  unprecedented 
in  human  history  will  be  required  to  master 
it."  But  they  said  it  could  be  mastered. 
Money  would  not  be  the  major  limitation 
(although  that  committee  said  it  would  re- 
quire billions  of  dollars  more  per  year  than 
Is  now  being  put  Into  the  problem).  What 
will  be  the  limitation?  They  say  it  will  be  a 
shortage  of  scientific,  technical  end  man- 
agerial skill  needed  for  systematic,  orderly 
execution  of  the  plan. 

We  have  the  technology  now  to  feed  the 
world.  But  many  food  experts  believe  we  have 
to  be  willing  to  undertake  a  major  austerity 
program  on  a  world  wide  scale  to  get  this 
technology  into  the  hands  of  farmers.  This 
means  nations  will  have  to  do  away  with 
their  armies,  stop  building  their  highways, 
their  hospitals,  and  installing  dial  tele- 
phones. It  means  an  austerity  program,  and 
big  question  Is  can  these  developing  nations 
do  It — will  they  do  It— in  time? 

I've  often  been  asked:  If  the  United  States 
can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  why  can't  we 
improve  the  agriculture  in  India.  Nigeria  and 
Brazil?  The  answer  is  that  Improving  the 
agriculttu-e  In  India,  Nigeria  or  Brazil  is  a 
more  complicated  problem  than  sending  a 
man  to  the  moon.  Scientists  and  engineers 
using  computers  and  the  vast  store  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  now  available  can  send  a  man 
to  the  moon.  Improving  agriculture  In  the 
hungry  nations  where  they  still  farm  as  they 
did  In  the  time  of  Christ  is  more  complicated. 
It  involves  education  and  social  change — and 
changing  2  billion  people. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman 
says  that  If  current  trends  continue — by 
1984  even  the  United  States  with  Its  great 
agricultural  potential  will  be  unable  to  fill 
the  world  food  gap.  The  result,  he  says,  will 
be  disaster.  The  Paddocks  believe  this  will 


happen  as  early  as  1975.  The  date  Is  not  too 
Important.  The  chilling  conclusion  Is  that 
maii  seems  to  be  headed  on  a  collision  course 
with  catastrophe. 

The  result  could  be  famine  In  much  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  these  families  are  inevitable. 
The  world  has  waited  too  long  to  solve  Its 
food  and  population  problems.  Many  nations 
are  rushing  pell  mell  towards  a  collapse  of 
their  economies,  because  of  the  failure  of 
their  agriculture.  India  now  adds  one  mil- 
lion new  mouths  to  Us  food  problem  every 
month. 

The  Paddocks  believe  that  by  1975.  the 
world  food  problem  will  dominate  all  of  our 
thinking. 

Nuclear  power  as  the  dominant  factor  in 
international  politics  will  have  given  way  to 
food.  We  will  be  living  in  an  Age  of  Food. 
Those  countries  with  food  will  be  the  power- 
ful ones.  Those  without  will  be  the  weak 
ones.  And  those  with  food  to  sh.ire  with  their 
friends  will  be  the  most  powerful  of  all. 
A  chilling  thought  Isn't  It? 
I  know  many  In  the  audience  have  ques- 
tions and  doubts.  Are  we  Incapable  of  head- 
ing off  this  crisis?  Or.  Is  It  only  a  question  of 
delaying  the  Inevitable?  Is  the  picture  really 
this  black?  You  know,  it's  not  so  difficult  to 
be  optimistic- at  least  more  optimistic  than 
the  Paddock  brothers.  Every  day  you  hear  of 
near  miracles  being  performed  in  so  many 
diverse  areas. 

As  Just  one  example,  you  know  doctors  are 
striving  for  human  transplants— legs,  arms, 
kidneys,  hearts— and  would  you  believe 
brains? 

Surely,  fixjd  production  cannot  be  more 
of  a  challenge  than  this.  Or,  these  things. 

People  In  the  clothing  industry  say  gar- 
ments of  the  futvire  may  be  heated  and  air- 
conditioned.  And  disposable,  worn  only  a 
few  times  and  thrown  away.  What  little  non- 
dlsposable  clothing  we  wear  will  be  stored 
in  closets  where  cleansing  vapors  will  keep 
them  fresh  and  bacteria  free. 

Architects  talk  of  houses  powered  by  the 
sun's  rays,  with  walls  that  can  be  altered  to 
fit  our  needs  and  our  moods. 

Home  economists  tell  us  of  tomorrow's 
computerized  kitchens,  that  plan  otir  meals, 
calculate  our  calorie  intake,  select  our  foods, 
then  prepare  them. 

Businessmen  tell  us  we  will  shop  by  tele- 
vision. We  select  what  we  want,  push  a  but- 
ton, and  the  bank  account  is  automatically 
debited,  as  the  merchant  is  credited. 

Educators  see  home-equipped  training 
centers  for  children.  Each  child  is  taught  at 
the  speed  iuited  to  his  ability  and  quest  lor 
knowledge.  Lessons  are  programmed;  tests 
are  graded  instantly.  Not  only  will  the  diet 
of  each  family  member  be  programmed,  com- 
puters will  dictate  the  amount  of  exercise 
needed  by  each  member  to  offset  his  calorie 
intake.  You'll  take  a  doctor's  exam  at  home. 
A  sensitive  "feeler-light"  '.vill  examine  each 
member  of  the  family,  record  the  informa- 
tion, and  flash  It  to  the  doctor's  office. 

A  society  capable  of  such  dreams — a  so- 
ciety capable  of  setting  its  sight  on  the 
heavens — certainly  must  be  capable  ot  dra- 
matic advances  in  food  production. 

The  Paddocks  see  a  picture  of  unmitigated 
black  ahead.  Frosty  Hill  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion does  not.  He  says,  "we  can  lick  this  food 
problem  If  we  get  on  our  horse  right  now 
and  ride  like  hell.  Five  years  ago  we  didn't 
even  have  a  horse  to  ride.  Today  we  can  make 
it  a  race."  He  describes  the  outlook  as  "gray 
and  foggy,  but  not  hopelessly  black." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  food  picture  I've  seen  around 
the  world,  during  the  past  year. 

In  Africa,  farmers  have  slaved  all  their 
lives  to  grow  a  sparse  8  or  10  bushels  per 
acre. 

With  new  improved  seed,  they're  harvest- 
ing bumper  crops,  with  the  promise  of  more 
to  come. 
Rice  Is  to  Asians  what  wheat  is  to  the  West- 
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em  World.  It's  the  main  meal  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  people  on  earth. 

But  new  short  straw  rice  from  the  Rice 
Institute  in  the  Philippines,  means  higher 
yields  to  fill  empty  bellies.  These  new  rice 
varieties  are  another  hope  for  hungry  people. 
In  Red  China  the  peasant  farms  with  a 
hoe. 

In  many  natlon.<i.  you  see  the  oxen  and 
wooden  plow  of  Biblical  days.  Human  mus- 
cles and  oxen  ure  used  on  most  farms  on 
earth  todav. 

But  this.  too.  is  changing.  :is  new  machin- 
ery is  invented  and  adapted  to  the  tiny  fields 
of  the  farmers  Farmer.s  may  be  illiterate,  but 
ihev  ;ire  not  ignorant. 

But  birth  control  must  come,  or  a  multi- 
tude will  lie  doomed,  as  the  little  Ijoy  in 
Ghana  whixse  bloated  belly  is  witness  to  the 
fact  that  he  suffers  from  protein  disease,  and 
is  doomed  to  be  stunted  mentally. 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  I  saw  on  my 
most  recent  world  trip  was  Pakistan.  Until 
recently  their  grain  yields  were  about  the 
!.ame  as  thev  had  l>een  ten  centuries  ago — 
and  that  means  8  to  10  bushels  per  acre. 
No  more.  Not  since  Mexican  dwarf  wheats 
have  come  to  Pakistan.  Tliese  wheats  are 
riving  double,  triple  and  quadruple  the  yields 
of  !he  old  variety's. 

Mexi-Pak  is  vielding  up  to  100  bushels  per 
acre  under  Irrigation,  -nils  wheat  was  de- 
veloped in  Mexico  :ls  Siete  Cerros.  or  Seven 
Hills  In  Turkev  thev  call  it  E.spigas  In  Af- 
ghanistan. Hepta-Pak.  But  everywhere  it  is 
producing  like  mad.  regardless  of  its  name. 
Ignacio  Nawaez.  trained  by  Dr.  Norm  Bor- 
hug  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Mex- 
ico iielpcd  develop  Mexi-Pak.  He  is  now  with 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  wheat  consultant 
to  the  Pakistan  government. 

The  big  rea.son  for  the  Pakistan  success  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  government  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  get  on 
the  radio  and  tell  farmers  how  important 
they  are  then  cet  them  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
they  need,  and  the  credit,  yes.  and  the  price 
incentives. 

The  experiment  station  at  Lyallupur  is  ."io 
enthusiastic  about  its  new  wheats  that  the 
whole  front  lawn  Is  in  wheat. 

Pakistan  believes  in  one  year  she  will  have 
enough  wheat  for  her  own  needs— and  in  two 
years  would  you  believe,  maybe  some  to  ex- 
port to  India? 

Yes  there  are  some  bright  spots  in  the  food 
picture,  but  there  are  still  some  very  black 
ones— and  we  may  have  run  out  of  time. 

At  worst,  it  mav  be  the  greatest  catastro- 
phe in  the  historv  of  the  human  race, 
one  that  mav  well  rock  the  western  world  to 
Its  very  foundations.  Even  at  best,  more  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  doomed  to  what  millions 
already  accept  as  their  way  of  life— perpetual 
hunger  and  malnutrition— and  the  llstlefs- 
ness  and  .ipathy  that  makes  nations  under- 
developed. 

So  famine  looks  probably  in  1975  or 
1985  or  2000.  Until  the  resources  of  the 

world  are  mustered  to  the  defense  of  its 
people- and  those  resources  used  wlseU-- 
v.-e're  re.illy  only  talking  about  time,  arcn  t 
we? 

Time!  Just  time! 

Wo  spend  it.  We  waste  it.  We  kill  it!  Can 
we  -ave  it?  Can  we  buv  it?  We  need  as  much 
lime  as  we  can  get  on  this  enormous  ]jroblem. 
But  we  can  get  it— with  lood ! 
Where  is  that  food? 

In  the  world's  food  stock  piles?  Forget  It! 
■niev  are  at  an  all-time  low— a  third  of  what 
thev  were  in  1960.  During  that  same  period 
our"  own  T  S.  feed  grain  carryovers  dropped 
from  75  million  tons  to  about  25  million. 
Wheat  carrvover  plunged  from  over  1.3  billion 
to  less  than  >b  that  amount.  Oh,  yes,  this 
year  will  be  a  record  crop  year  for  U.S. 
farmers.  Our  corn,  soybeans  and  wheat  crops 
are  25';  above  the  1961-65  average.  But  even 
now  our  carrvovers  are  only  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  to  long-term  world  needs. 
Our  carryover  will  be  only  60%  of  what  some 
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experts  believe  U.S.  should  have  as  "strategic 
reserves".  Where  do  we  get  the  food  to  buy 
us  the  time  we  need  until  hungry  people 
can  feed  themselves?  The  world  Is  running 
out  of  virgin  soil. 

Country  after  country  has  plowed  up  the 
last  of  Its  "new  lands." 

During  Its  "Fourth  Plan"  period  ending 
In  1971.  India  will  have  been  able  to  expand 
Its  tillable  acreage  less  than  I'o.  But  popu- 
lation will  have  Increased  nearly  15%. 

In  1965.  we  had  55  million  acres  In  reserve. 
The  tJSDA  called  half  of  that  acreage  back 
into  production  last  year— the  better  land, 
mostly.  Many  agronomists  estimate  land  sUll 
In  reserve  Is  much  poorer. 

The  only  answer  to  world  food  demands 
appears  to  be  "higher  yields  per  acre."  But 
how?  The  obstacles  have  already  been  ex- 
posed: Widespread  Illiteracy,  red  tape,  lack 
of  money,  credit,  seed,  fertilizer.  Nations 
have  been  known  to  catapult  from  Biblical 
methods  to  modem  day  practices — but  can 
It  be  done  In  time? 

For  the  time  being,  these  underdeveloped 
countries  must  depend  heavily  upon  imports 
from  the  developed  world.  Nearly  30  million 
tons  of  grain  a  year  flow  Into  Africa.  Asia 
and  lifttln  America.  Of  this  amount,  two- 
thirds  comes  from  the  United  SUtes— the 
bulk  of  U.from  the  great  Midwest.  In  1965, 
the  twelve  states  of  the  Central  U.S.  grew 
about  85%  of  all  the  corn,  over  80'"^  of  the 
oats.  75%  of  the  soybeans,  over  half  of  the 
wheat — over  70%  of  the  8  major  crops  in  this 
country. 

Not  bad   for  the  most   "underdeveloped 
area    on    earth.   That's   what    the    Paddocks 
wrote  of  this  tremendous  food-producing  sec- 
tion of  our  nation. 

Yes,  they  caUed  It  "underdeveloped"  in 
terms' of  the  potential  It  has  for  increasing 
food  production.  For  herein  lies  the  knowl- 
edge to  grow  still  more,  the  technical  skills, 
and  management  knowhow,  the  equipment, 
the  experience,  the  transportation,  the  chem- 
icals, the  science  and  the  performance — 
everything — Including  some  Idle  acreage  here 
and  there. 

How  much  time  could  these  twelve  states 
In  mid-America  buy  for  the  world  until  the 
hungry  nations  can  produce  their  own  food? 
Well,  we  surveyed  those  twelve  midwestern 
states  for  their  potential  production.  Here's 
what  we  found. 

Given  certain  price  incentives,  farmers  of 
the  12  midwest  states  ;Uone  could  nearly 
double  their  food  production  by  1980 — just 
12  years  from  now.  How  important  could 
this  extra  production  be  to  starving  people? 
Well.  It's  commonly  accepted  that  two 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  are  required  to  keep 
a  man  alive,  and  at  least  partially  produc- 
tive. That's  12  bushels  a  year.  Iowa  alone,  the 
experts  tell  us,  can  produce  730  million 
bushels  more  corn  by  1980. 

This  would  enable  Iowa  alone  to  feed  an 
additional  60  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, anywhere  in  the  world.  But  let's  take 
a  roll  call  of  the  Middle  West.  First,  how 
much  additional  com  could  we  grow  by 
1980? — if  we  had  the  need— and  the  incen- 
tive. Let's  start  with  Iowa. 

Iowa  reports  an  additional  728  million 
bushels  by  1980. 

South  Dakota  reports  54  million  more 
bushels. 

Michigan  In  1980  could  produce  an  addi- 
tional 111  million  bushels. 

And  Ohio  computes  an  estimated  332  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com. 

This  is  Missouri,  and  we  could  show  you 
another  153  million  bushels  by  1980. 

One  billion,  one  million  additional  bushels 
could  be  produced  by  1980.  This  Is  Illinois 
reporting. 

Kansas  predicts  16  million  bushels  above 
Its  1965  corn  output. 

In  Nebraska  we  estimate  an  additional  204 
million  bushels  by  1980. 

North  Dakota,  an  addlUonal  3  million  by 
1980. 
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And  Indiana  estimates  an  added  302  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  in  13  years. 

The  state  of  Wisoonsln  U  capable  of  an 
additional  72  million  bushels  by  that  same 
target  year. 

Minnesota  computes  an  extra  395  million 
bushels. 

These  12  Midwestern  states  could  pro- 
duce— if  needed — .in  extra  3  3  billion  bushels 
of  corn  by  1980.  or  almost  double  our  1965 
crop.  And  now  let's  call  the  roll  on  how  much 
additional  wheat  we  can  produce  by  1980 — 
again,  if  the  need  and  Incentive  is  there. 

Minnesota  Is  c.ipable  of  an  additional  35 
million  bushels. 

Wisconsin  adds  another  1  mllUon. 
Indiana.  21  million  bushels. 
North    Dakota    figures    186    million    extra 
bushels. 

Count  on  56  million  bushels  from 
Nebr.^ska. 

And  77  million  more  from  Kansas. 
Illinois  projects  an  increase  of  61  million 
bushels  over  1965. 

.Missouri  sees  an  additional  24  million 
br.shels  by  1980. 

Ohio  adds  12  million  to  Its  total  wheat 
output. 

Michigan  adds  36  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

South  Dakota.  16  million  more  bushels. 

So  by  1980  we  could  produce — if  needed — 

525   mininn  .additional   bushels  of  wheat  In 

the  12  states— <ir  75 -"    more  than  we're  pro- 

diicing;  now. 

The  projected  increase  for  grain  sorghums 
In  the  Midwest  was  157  mllUon  bushels — or  a 
50"    incre.ase. 

The  estim.'itod  potential  Increase  for  soy- 
beans is  even  more  dramatic.  The  12  states 
estimate  they  could  grow  650  million  bushels 
more — or  nearly  double  what  we're  produc- 
ing now. 

So  in  total,  the  12  midwestern  states  esti- 
mate we  could  almost  double  production  in 
Uttle  more  than  a  decade  from  now.  Frankly, 
some  experts  feel  we  can  do  better  than  this — 
throufiih  still  higher  jields  per  acre.  But  on 
that  Roswell  Garst  has  a  word  of  caution. 
He's  the  farmer  extraordinary,  from  Coon 
Rapids.  Iowa,  who  taught  Khrushchev  all  the 
Russians  know  about  corn.  Bob  Garst  says. 
"From  now^  on  increases  are  going  to  be  much 
slower  .  .  .  and  more  expensive.  Before  1955 
we  raised  about  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
For  the  last  two  years  we  have  raised  72 
bushels  per  acre,  an  Increase  of  80%.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  likely  to  gain  more  than 
20'"^  in  corn  vields  In  the  next  ten  years. 
Our  own  population  will  also  likely  gain  20% 
in  the  next  decade." 
So  savs  Bob  Garst. 

So.  however  we  look  ut  it.  there  seems  to 
be  a  problem. 

This  is  the  problem.  (Hunger) 
In  the  past  years  the  food  from  here  has 
moved  to  there.  Food  has  saved  millions  of 
people  from  starving — 60  million  people  in 
India  alone,  last  year.  The  cost  of  U.S.  food 
aid — over  the  last  Ave  years — has  amounted 
to  about  S2  billion  per  year.  This  year  the. 
people  of  the  United  States  will  spend  about 
$21 2  billion— less  than  one  half  of  1%  of 
ourRross  national  product.  $2 '2  billion.  How 
much  is  that.  A  little  more  than  we  gave 
to  the  race  tracks  and  for  motion  pictures. 
$2 '2  billion!  That's  one- third  of  what  we,  as 
a  nation,  spend  on  tobacco,  one-tenth  of 
what  we  spend  on  gas  and  oil,  or  for  our  beer 
and  ale  and  "hard"  liquor.  Only  7%  of  what 
we  spend  on  the  cars  we  drive.  A  billion 
dollars  less  than  we  pay  our  farmers  not  to 
produce. 

What  has  our  $2i2  billion  brought?  What 
have  we  received  for  it?  Is  this  the  payment 
we  are  likely  to  receive  for  helping  people 
help  themselves? 

And  there  are  still  more  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered. 

Are  we  trying  to  play  Santa  Glaus  to  the 
whole  world? 

What  does  America  think  about  all  of  this? 
To  get  some  answers  we  have  surveyed  hun- 
dreds of  the  top  leaders  in  America. 


Wo  asked  two  questions: 

1.  "Assuming  a  real  need  to  avert  famine 
and  suffering,  approximately  how  much  do 
you  think  the  U.S.  government  should  spend 
for  food  aid  abroad  each  year  for  the  next 
Ave  vears?" 

A.  Less  than  the  $2'^  billion  we  are  spend- 
ing now? 

B.  Same?  or 

C.  More? 

Second  question:  "Assuming  the  same  con- 
ditions, approximately  how  much  do  you 
think  the  U.S.  government  will  spend? 

A.  Less? 

B.  Same?  or 

C.  More? 

Our  survey  covered : 
Members  of  Congress.   Farm  organization 

leaders.  College  Deans  and  other  educators. 
Businessmen  and  bankers.  Top  farmers. 
Womens  Clubs.  Church  Groups.  Labor  Union 
Leaders.  Foreign  Policy  Groups.  Leading  Jour- 
nalists. 

I  wish  X  could  pass  on  to  you  ail  the  com- 
ments which  we  received,  some  of  them 
many-page  letters.  Let  me  give  you  some 
excerpts: 

Raymond  Ewell,  State  University  of  N.Y. 
says:  "The  United  States  will  continue  to 
spend  too  little  for  several  years  until  there 
is  a  great  famine  in  India  or  some  other 
country,  or  until  there  is  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion, and  then  the  U.S.A.  will  get  going  on 
the  problem." 

Donald  S.  Watson,  Executive  Secretary, 
Farmstead  Equipment  Association,  says: 
"This  food  program  has  become  so  Inefficient, 
so  embroiled  by  bureaucracy  and  so  down- 
right wasteful  that  In  all  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  say  that  we  should  continue  to  spend 
this  amount  of  money  on  the  program." 

But  Jacob  Gerltz,  North  Dakota  farmer, 
observes:  "Food  is  much  cheaper  than  war." 
And  here  are  other  comments: 
"Both  the  world-wide  population  explosion 
and  the  increasing  inroads  of  famine  condi- 
tions in  many  lands  make  it  almost  inevita- 
ble ..  .  that  we  will  provide  additional  food 
for  starving  millions."  Signed  Senator  Ev- 
erett McKlnley  Dlrksen. 

Our  food  contributions  abroad  have  cre- 
ated an  unwarranted  and  unwise  dependency 
of  other  countries  upon  the  United  States. 
Signed  Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Russell  Duncan,  midwestern  farmer  says: 
"Food  Is  our  greatest  weapon  for  peace  In 
the  world.  We  now  have  a  program  of  planned 
scarcity.  We  will  regret  It." 

But,  Kurt  Clock,  Associate  Editor  of  Bar- 
ron's Weekly,  says:  "I  trust  you  are  fully 
aware  that  in  striking  contrast  to  your  theme, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  not  only 
has  cut  back  wheat  acreage  for  th?  68  crop, 
but  also  is  considering  how  to  curtail  68 
com  and  soybean  crops.  In  1968.  Washing- 
ton at  least  no  longer  seems  to  consider  the 
world  quite  as  hungry  as  in  1966." 

"The  United  States  will  accept  its  respon- 
sibility in  combating  famine  abroad.  There 
is  also  a  growing  belief  that  we  should  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural experts."  Signed  Edward  V.  Long, 
United  States  Senator. 

•T  do  not  advocate  that  we  let  people 
starve  in  the  name  of  self-help,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  have  fulfilled  our 
conunitment  to  starving  peoples  merely  by 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  and  shipping 
great  volumes  of  food  aid."  Walter  P.  Mon- 
dale.  United  States  Senator. 

"After  years  of  operating  at  1/10  speed 
we  should  now  let  the  grain  farmers  pro- 
duce up  to  their  capacity  or  a  reasonable 
facsunUe  thereof."  Edward  K.  Thompson,  Edi- 
tor. Life  Magazine. 

Congressman  John  Kyi,  Iowa,  Is  worried. 
He  says:  "I  am  convinced  that  the  rash  of 
publicity  last  winter,  led  a  lot  of  Americans, 
including  farmers,  to  believe  that  even  the 
UjS.  would  be  short  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. I  hope  that  any  present  pubUcity  will 
not  lead  to  another  cycle  of  overproduction." 
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Dean  Sherwood  Berg.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Chairman  of  National  Advisory 
CommlsBion  on  Pood  and  Fiber  says:  "So 
much  depends  oa  the  Viet  Nam  War." 

Prom  Milton  Elsenhower  comes  this  signif- 
icant conunent:  "I  flrmly  believe  that  foreign 
aid,  including  food  aid,  is  often  a  mere  pal- 
liative, sometimes  self-defeating.  Certain 
conditions  must  prevail  In  a  country  to  which 
the  aid  is  extended." 

As  you  can  see  we  got  a  wide  variety  of 
opinion.  Overall,  here  is  the  summary: 

In  answer  to  "How  much  do  you  think  the 
U.S.  goverimient  should  spend  abroad  23% 
said  less  than  we're  spending  now.  16%  in- 
dicated the  same  as  we're  spending  now.  And 
61%  said  we  should  spend  more.  Thus,  a  clear 
majority  were  for  spending  more. 

As    to    how    much    our    government    will 
spend;  here  are  the  answers: 
12%  said  we  would  spend  less. 
36%  thought  we'd  spend  about  the  same. 
52%  thought  we'd  spend  more. 
So  some  people  who  think  we  should  spend 
more,  are  not  so  certain  we  will  spend  more. 
So,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  all  of  this?  Our  world  Is  In  one  heck 
of  a  mess — and  has  been  for  some  time. 

In  the  30  years  since  I  left  the  horseweed 
bottoms  of  the  Wabash  to  travel  the  globe, 
I  have  been  an  eye  witness  to  some  rather 
liistorlcal  happenings,  have  seen  much  of  the 
world  in  torment.  And  to  coin  a  phrase.  "The 
past  Is  Just  prologue,"  or.  "You  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet." 

I  saw  and  heard  Adolf  Hitler  rant  and  rave 
In  a  speech  to  a  hysterical  mob  In  Berlin, 
yelling  for  more  elbow  room,  more  resources, 
i  ate  dog  meat  and  shivered  in  terror  through 
my  first  bombing  raid  In  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  the  curtain  raiser  for  World  War  II.  And 
I  sat  on  a  tool  box  In  a  mud  hut  in  India 
while  the  greatest  man  I  ever  met  sat  on 
the  dirt  floor.  His  name:  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
His  philosophy  of  passive  resistance  has  set 
fire  to  the  world's  colored  races,  who  are  no 
longer  quite  so  passive. 

I  landed  in  Moscow  on  the  day  200.000  Rus- 
sians were  directed  to  throw  rocks  and  break 
all  the  windows  in  the  American  Embassy. 
It  was  called  a  spontaneous  demonstration, 
although  the  loudspeakers  had  been  con- 
viently  set  up  the  day  before.  I  was  the  one 
free  American  in  Red  China  on  the  day  2 
million  Chinese  thronged  the  streets  of 
Peking  shouting  "Death  to  all  American 
imperialists." 

I  have  flattened  on  my  belly  in  the  jungles 
of  Viet  Nam  in  a  bloody  guerrilla  war — first, 
back  in  1950  when  the  French  were  fighting 
there,  and  more  recently  with  our  own  Ameri- 
can troops.  No  question,  we  have  a  tiger  by 
the  tail  and  cannot  let  go. 

I  talked  with  the  late  Pope  Pius,  a  man  of 
peace,  recently  criticized  in  a  controversial 
play  for  what  he  did  not  do  for  the  Jews 
In  World  War  II — and  I  went  through  the 
gas  chambers  of  Auschw'itz  where  4  million 
Jews  were  exterminated,  and  only  great  piles 
of  shoes,  human  hair,  and  ashes  were  left 
behind. 

I  have  seen  both  feast  and  famine  on  all 
continents  I  sat  down  with  King  Ibn  Saud  as 
he  camped  on  the  famed  Arabian  desert  with 
his  camels  and  his  Cadillacs.  For  dinner  we 
had  30  sheep,  roasted  whole,  and  I  as  honored 
guest  was  given  the  privilege  of  swallowing 
the  first  eyeball.  And.  I've  seen  starvation, 
bodies  stacked  up  like  cordwood  in  India, 
as  old  man  Malthus  seemed  to  be  winning  his 
historic  argument  that  man  would  eventu- 
ally outrun  his  food  supply. 

No  question  about  it,  the  whole  world  is 
indeed  in  ferment.  But  if  you  could  poll  every 
person  on  earth  with  the  question:  "What  is 
our  most  urgent  problem?"  you  would  know- 
it's  the  fear  of  slow  starvation.  It  ranges  far 
ahead  of  the  threat  of  quick  extinction  by 
atomic  war,  or  the  slow  suffocation  from 
pollution,  as  man  seems  determined  to  foul 
his  own  nest.  I  talked  vrtth  Secretary  of  State 


Dean  Rusk  recently,  and  he  said  the  world 
food  problem  is  more  important  than  Viet 
Nam. 

Man  h.as  learned  how  to  fly  through  space. 
but  not  how  to  feed  himself  adequately.  You 
have  seen  some  of  the  pictures  I've  taken  of 
bloated  stomachs  of  malnourished  children 
in  the  Middle  East;  the  diseased  and  disabled 
in  Latin  America;  hopeless  humans  In  Africa; 
the  dull  eyes  of  apathetic  Asians  who  have 
been  living  on  wild  roots  to  sustain  the  spark 
of  life. 

•Civilization  is  running  a  race  with  famine 
and  the  outcome  is  In  doubt."  "Today,  two- 
thirds  of  all  people  are  undernourished, 
poorly  clothed,  and  Inadequately  housed." 

Population  pressures  are  making  a  bad 
situation  worse.  We  have  a  moon  race  today, 
a  missile  race,  an  atomic  race.  But  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  most  vital  race  in  the  world 
today  is  the  race  between  the  breeders  and 
the  feeders.  Can  man  produce  as  fast  as  he 
can  reproduce.  Today.  I  can  report  to  you,  the 
breeders  are  winning  this  race  and  widening 
their  lead. 

Statistics  don't  always  tell  the  story:  You 
can't  put  a  mother's  anguish,  a  child's  cry. 
or  a  father's  hopelessness  into  figures. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  born  In 
Latin  America  die  before  they  are  six— mostly 
victims  of  malnutrition.  In  North  Africa  a 
mother  must  bear  five  children  to  make  cer- 
tain one  will  live  to  the  age  of  )5. 

In  their  misery,  some  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  siren  song  of  Communism,  with  Its 
Intriguing  promise  of  a  short-cut  to  prosper- 

Itv. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Russia  can 
put  a  sputnik  Into  the  sky.  but  cannot  put 
enough  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table. 

Food  production  is  a  mismanaged  mess  In 
every  country  the  Communists  have  taken 
over  and  I've  visited  them  all  from  Russia 
to  Red  China  from  Cuba  to  Outer  Mongolia. 
Communism  breeds  hunger.  The  Communist 
police-state  can  order  a  man  to  run  a  ma- 
chine or  to  mine  coal.  But  It  takes  incentive 
to  coax  more  milk  from  a  cow,  or  more  pigs 
from  a  sow. 

From  Red  China  to  Red  Cuba,  the  hall- 
marks of  Communist  "Planning"  have  been 
rationing,  food  queues,  acute  shortages  and 
actual  famine.  The  only  exceptions  in  the 
Communist  world  are  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land. And  significantly,  both  of  these  nations 
have,  at  least  for  the  moment,  given  up  on 
collective  farming.  The  Conrununist  conspir- 
acy has  been  a  great  political  success — taut  for 
its"  people— a  ureat  failure.  The  CommunisM 
make  the  great  mistake  of  squandering  the 
most  precious  resource  of  all— the  human  re- 
source. 

Today.  Soviet  farm  output  trails  the  U.S. 
bv  more  than  30'-'  .  even  though  her  planted 
acreage  is  75':  larger,  and  she  has  45  million 
more  people  to  feed. 

The  Russian  people  are  not  fooled.  You  can 
tell  that  from  the  stories  circulating  in  Rus- 
sia One  example:  At  a  worker's  meeting,  the 
speaker  is  asked.  "What  is  chaos?"  "No,  No." 
the  .speaker  replies  in  alarm.  'T  am  not  al- 
lowed to  di.scuss  agriculture!"  And  another 
ttory  '-'OCE.  like  this:  One  Soviet  official  proud- 
ly says  to  his  companion  "Soon  the  whole 
world"  will  be  Communist."  But  his  friend  js 
worried.  He  asks:  "When  the  whole  world  is 
Communist,  where  will  we  then  buy  food?" 
In  the  United  States  in  1966  one  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  40  others  with  a  high 
protein  diet.  In  the  Soviet  Union  one  farmer 
feeds  only  himself  and  six  others  with  a  75 
percent  starch  diet. 

Communism  has  brought  tragedy  to 
China. 

The  weary  people  of  Red  China  now  get 
1800  calories  daily,  compared  with  2300  cal- 
ories pre-war.  I  have  talked  with  gaunt 
Chinese  refugees  who  ate  weeds  and  wild 
roots  to  apj)ease  their  hunger.  One  woman 
told   me  she  saw   her  neighbor   throw   her 
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three  children  Into  the  river  to  drown  be- 
cause she  did  not  want  to  see  them  die  of 
slow  starvation. 

The  population  explosion  threatens  us 
with  more  hunger,  more  malnutrition.  We 
probably  will  have  famine,  or  revolutions,  or 
both.  It' has  been  said  a  man  who  goes  with- 
out food  lor  '24  hours  will  quarrel,  one  who 
Is  denied  food  lor  48  hours  will  steal,  and 
one  who  is  without  food  for  72  hours  will 
flght.  _ 

We  as  U.S.  citizens  must  face  reality.  The 
world  cannot  long  remain  half  hungry  and 
half  fat.  Walter  Lowdermllk  says:  "In  fam- 
ines the  frail  structure  of  civilization  falls 
apart.  Pcniile  will  .sell  their  liberty  and 
their  all  for  lood.  A  starving  man  knows  no 
God  and  no  country.  I  have  found  that 
hungry  people  do  not  keep  their  treaties; 
neither  will  they  keep  the  peace,  nor  will 
they  stav  within  their  boundaries." 

All  right,  what  should  we  do  about  it? 
No  need  to  tell  vou  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing. In  fact.  we''re  the  Big  Hope  for  the 
hungry  abroad.  For  U.S.  farm  technology 
is  the  great  modem  wonder  of  the  world.  A 
top-notch  American  farmer  feeds  himself 
and  200  others.  The  American  housewife 
buys  more  food  and  better  quality  food  with 
less  of  her  husband's  labor  than  any  in  the 
world.  For  example:  To  earn  a  pound  of  but- 
ter the  American  works  21'  minutes,  the 
Russian  works  nine  times  as  long.  A  pound 
of  sugar  costs  an  American  3  minutes  of 
work — a  Russian  25  times  as  long. 

We've  given  away  millions  worth  of  food, 
and  undoubtedly  saved  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  But  this  obviously  cannot  be 
the  long  term  answer.  It's  Impossible  for  us 
to  feed  the  world. 

The  big  hope  lor  the  hungry  world  is  to 
Import — not  food  but  American  farm  tech- 
nology—American ideas — American  leader- 
ship in  the  wise  management  and  iLse  of 
resources. 

Look  at  it.  selfishly  or  unselfishly,  and  you 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  must  help 
these  people  help  themselves.  We  must  help 
them  use  their  God-given  resources  more 
wisely. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize.  The 
world's  in  a  heck  of  a  ferment,  and  it's  going 
to  boil  up  plenty  more  in  the  years  ahead. 
Here  at  home  we  have  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge— despite  our  affluence.  Are  we  Indeed 
wise  .stewards  of  our  God-given  resources? 
Or.  are  we  going  lo  foul  our  nest  with  pol- 
lution find  wast*  and  greed? 

Abroud,  tlie  h\g  race  is  between  the 
breeders  and  the  leeders  and  at  the  moment, 
the  breeders  are  winning. 

Economists  say  the  world  has  the  resources 
to  leed  ten  times  our  present  population.  Yet 
more  than  lialf  of  them  are  hungry.  And 
hungry  people  are  listless  people.  And  list- 
less people  do  not  !eel  like  working.  And  if 
you  ciont  work,  well,  its  a  vicious  circle. 

The  U.S.  has  the  know-how  to  help  under- 
developed nations  break  that  vicious  circle. 
Whether  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  per- 
severance, whether  ti.e«e  countries  allow 
thenuplves  f'  l>e  liclped  is  :.ct  .-inswered  fo 
easily.  But  as  gCKjd  cliuens  and  pood  ttevtards. 
we  must  try.  But.  we  must  fiist  be  sure  our 
own  iiouse'  is  in  order.  A  strong  .America, 
rooted  in  its  convictions  and  stewardship,  is 
the  best  hope  for  a  hungry,  disorganized 
world. 

A  f.unous  man  once  defined  a  pood  soldier 
as  one  who  knows  what  he  is  fighting  lor — 
a.nd  loves  what  lie  knows. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  world  i-  going  to  be 
desperately  in  need  of  every  good  soldier  we 
can  muster  lor  our  particular  way  of  life. 

And  towards  that  end.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, will  vou  please  repeat  with  me  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Creed! 

I  pledge  myself  as  a  responsible  human,  to 
assume  my  share  of  man's  stewardship  of 
our  natural  resources. 


cxrv- 
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I  wlU  u»e  my  «hare  with  gratitude  without 
greed  or  waste. 

I  win  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  abide 
by  the  law. 

I  will  support  the  sound  management  or 
the  resources  we  use. 

The  restoration  of  the  resources  we  have 
despoiled. 

And  the  safekeeping  of  significant  re- 
sources for  posterity. 

I  win  never  forget  that  Ufe  and  beauty, 
wealth  and  progress  depend  on  how  wisely 
man  useo  these  gifts  ...  the  soil,  the  water, 
the  air,  the  minerals,  the  plant  Ufe,  and 
the  wildlife. 

This  Is  my  pledge. 
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Put  the  Blame  on  "Whitey"  Panel  Proved 
Gutlesf  in  Riot  Report 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Paragould.  Ark.,  Daily  Press 
carried  a  most  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Schuyler,  a  Negro  columnist 
whose  articles  are  submitted  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

The  article  is  an  analysis  of  the  report 
by    the    President's    National    Advisory 
Commission    on    Civil    Disorders,    and 
should  be  carefully  read  and  studied  by 
all  citizens.  It  indicates  effectively  the 
fallacies  in  the  Commission  report: 
Pttt  the  Blame  on  "WHiTKy  Panei.  Proved 
GUTLESS  IN  Riot  Report 
(George  S.  Schuyler) 
(Mr.  Schuyler,  a  Negro  man  who  Is  out- 
spokenly conservative,  has  been  an  editor  and 
newspaperman  for  half  a  century.  Among  his 
books  are  "Black  No  More*  and  "Black  and 
Conservative.") 

As  predicted  by  the  suspicious  when  It  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  on  July  29 
last  year  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  ClvU  Disorders  (NACCD)  has  produced  an 
outrageous  whitewash.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
pervasive  gutlessness  of  current  officialdom 
and  clvU  leadership  on  all  levels  in  coping 
with  the  crisis  confronting  us. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  police,  perennial 
whipping  boys  of  those  running  interference 
for  demonstrators,  are  blamed  by  the  com- 
mission for  undue  severity  in  suppressing 
the  riot-prone,  retardate,  extremist-incited 
and  criminally-inclined  elements  usually 
dormant  In  every  city.  The  police  are  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  troglodytes 
ever  waiting  to  mug  pedestrians,  snatch 
pocketbooks,  rape  nurses,  toss  molotov  cock- 
tails, overturn  cars,  smash  windows  and 
gut  stores. 

The  commission  cries  tut-tut  because  the 
police  fired  volleys  to  suppress  snipers  and 
vandals;  as  if  they  were  supposed  to  tap  mob 
wrists  and  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
whUe  the  town  burned  down  around  their 
ears. 

POLICE    DO    KNOW 


So  now  the  police  are  advised  to  train  more 
diligentlv  and,  along  with  other  citizens, 
understand  better  the  dimensions  of  the 
emergency  and  the  nature  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  dealing.  It  Is  because  the 
police  DO  know  the  agitators  and  criminal 
elements  with  which  they  are  dealing  that 
the  cities  have  suffered  no  more  than  they 
did.  inustrative  of  this  knowledge  was  the 
drop  In  the  Miami,  Florida,  crime  rate  by 
60   percent   In   Negro   districts   after   Police 


Chief  Walter  Headley  warned  that  "when 
you  start  looting;  we  start  shooting."  Both 
colored  and  white  businessmen  lauded  the 
plummeting  of  the  crime  rate. 

Evidence  of  the  type  of  people  with  whom 
the  police  are  dealing  is  the  decade  of  calum- 
lUatlon  they  have  endured,  charged  inces- 
santly with  "police  brutality"  because  they 
refused  to  let  the  underworld  take  over. 
Further  evidence  in  many  cities  is  provided 
by  the  helmet  and  bulletproof  vests  police 
are  wearing,  and  the  protective  canopies  over 
the  drivers  of  fire  trucks. 

Again  the  commission  trots  out  the  tired 
old  allbles  for  hoodlums;  that  they  are  frus- 
trated, have  poor  Job  prospects,  are  culturally 
deprived  and  do  not  participate  in  govern- 
ment. But  what's  new  about  that?  Who  isn't 
frustrated?  Haven't  the  untrained  and  un- 
willing always  had  the  poor  Job  prospects? 
And  who  has  stopped  the  people  In  the  slums 
from  visiting  a  library,  attending  their  dis- 
trict political  club,  and  registering  and 
voting? 

All  of  a  sudden  after  years  of  peace  and 
quiet  the  slum  people  are  aflame;  denounc- 
ing Whitey.  making  outrageous  demands 
upon  city,  state  and  federal  treasuries,  bait- 
ing public  officials.  Why?  Because  of  the 
power  of  suggestion  and  the  incitement  by 
trained  agitators  with  a  vested  Interested  in 
grief  and  despair. 

REVEREND    KINO 

For  ten  years  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
band  of  pulpit- less  parsons  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) 
have  roamed  the  country  obstructing  traffic, 
slandering  officialdom,  staking  demonstra- 
tions and  inciting  to  riot  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Augustine.  These  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Students  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Deacons  for  Defence 
and  Justice,  the  Black  Panthers  and  a  horde 
of  others  in  cities  across  the  land,  panting  to 
stir  strife. 

As  if  there  were  not  enough  segregation  to 
fight  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  initiated  and 
has  persisted  in  a  hare-brained  battle  against 
what  it  has  dubbed  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion. This  has  successfully  kept  the  cities  in 
uproar;  fraying  the  nerves  and  trying  the 
patience  and  tolerance  of  otherwise  friendly 
or  indifferent  whites,  and  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  poor  Negroes  led  by  psychotics. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  commission  de- 
nies that  there  is  or  has  been  any  conspiracy 
behind  the  civil  riots,  when  reasonably  ob- 
servant Americans  see  quite  the  contrary.  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  coUective  intelligence. 
The  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  organizations 
have  always  kept  close  liaison.  Recently  they 
have  been  meeting  secretly  with  reporters  ex- 
cli;ded.  as  at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newurk  while  the  sturounding  neighborhood 
smoked  from  vandalism  and  arson,  and  Uke- 
rainded  people  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston 
gathered  to  blame  white  people  for  every 
Negro  social  maladv.  They  all  supported  the 
Conference  of  Federated  Organizitions 
I COFO  '  in  MlEsissippi's  travail. 

MISINFORMATION 

With  the  cooperation  of  Marxist  student 
groups  on  hundreds  of  campuses,  civil  rights 
leaders  and  spokesmen.  Both  extremist  and 
moderate,  have  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
misinformation  and  miseducation.  One  week 
filthy-speech  pla>'wright  Leroi  Jones  stages 
one  of  his  anti-white  plays  in  Intermediate 
School  201  in  Harlem  with  the  connivance  of 
the  school  authorities,  the  exclusion  of  all 
reporters  and  the  bankrolling  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  and  the  next  week  he  attends 
a  three-day  symposium  on  social  revolution 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  In  Eugene. 

In  fine  fettle,  as  usual,  the  playwright 
who  Is  out  on  bail  for  carrying  arms  during 
the  Newark  shambles  shouted  "We  will  gov- 
ern  Newark   or  no   one  will  govern  it."  He 


observed  that  the  only  alternative  to  violence 
was  for  the  authorities  to  yield  control  of 
the  cities  where  Negroes  formed  majorities 
Added  the  leader  of  the  Black  Student  Union 
(BSU)  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  Ben 
Stewart;  "The  best  thing  white  people  can 
do  for  Negroes  Is  to  die." 

MeanwhUe  in  Washington,  DC,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  conferred  with  H.  Rap 
Brown  (now  in  the  New  Orleans  Jug)  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  at  the  Presbyterli.n 
Churoh  of  the  Redeemer  after  Stokely  and 
115  of  his  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  supporters  took  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. Carmlchael  had  barged  into  the 
closed  meeting,  using  storm  trooper  tactics. 
King  capitulated  and  accepted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  extremists  on  their  promise  to  be 
non-violent  in  the  coming  selge  of  Washing- 
ton in  April.  As  usual,  the  press  was  barred 
What  did  these  people  want  to  conceal? 

A     CHEAP    "out" 

Blaming  the  white  people  for  our  racial 
trauma  is  a  cheap,  political  "out"  unworthy 
of  the  positions  the  commissioners  hold.  It  is 
cruelly  misleading  the  public  to  Imply  that 
by  some  legerdemain  nine-tenths  of  the 
population,  here  or  anywhere  else,  can  be 
brought  to  relinquish  their  prejudices 
against  one-tenth  where  multlracialism  ob- 
tains, by  being  threatened  with  conflict  and 
possible  genocide.  If  this  course  is  pursued, 
the  blacks  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  in  this  country 
Is  a  large  measure  of  tolerance  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  diverse  peoples.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation per  se.  Without  them  we  would  be 
devoid  of  Individual  personaUty  and  the 
ability  to  act  in  new  situations.  When  we 
reach  the  point  in  America  that  we  cannot 
choose,  in  effect,  pre-Judge  the  professions, 
associations  and  neighbors  we  prefer,  it  will 
not  be  America  any  more.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  ignorant  and  evil  people  trying  to 
destroy  America  as  we  have  known  it. 

Like  Schopenhaur's  porcupines,  we  Amer- 
icans wUl  have  to  learn  to  huddle  close 
enough  to  keep  warm  but  distant  enough 
not  to  prick  each  other.  Right  now  we  are 
on  a  conislon  course,  and  we  had  better  all 
hold  up.  It  is  a  time  for  firmness;  not 
fiabbiness. 


The  Terrible  Economic  Realities  of  the 
War  in  Vietnam 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
tecent  weeks  the  free  world  has  experi- 
enced financial  chaos  as  a  result  of  the 
enormous  price  our  country  is  paying  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  enormousness 
of  that  price  and  the  havoc  it  is  wreak- 
ing in  our  own  economy  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  until  now. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of 
the  terrible  economic  reahties  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  move  rapidly  toward  a 
deescalation  and  settlement  of  that  war. 

I  wish  to  make  four  points : 

First.  Our  present  economic  and  fiscal 
policy  is  on  a  collision  course  with  disas- 
ter. As  the  basis  of  world  monetary 
policy,  principal  lubricant  of  world  trade 
and  our  domestic  economy — the  dollar 
is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Second.  Our  economic  crisis  is  linked 
directly  to  our  overseas  military  commit- 
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.ents.  palc^larly  to  the  war  in  Viet.  Wori.  W     ^.-^SSn^  .^  S?  ^i^^^^T^^J^^ 

"Third   we  are  now  clearly  a  warfare  ^tU  years  |ter  the  end  of  the  Korean  a  month_$600  million  a  week--$85  mil 

stat^  with  over  79  percent  of  our  budget  war.  50,000   of  our  troops  are  still  in  '^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^,,  ^,,,_000  this  sum- 

':S^T.nreaZJ^n:f^flT.T£e  ^Se    than    2    -ilUon    milita^-con-  n^jjor  '-Operation  Champ"  in  Balti- 

c'o"^?  o?  gineral  government  of  our  peo-  "-ted  ^n^ericans  a^e  st^^^^^^^^  .nor^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^^  .^  ^ 

pie  take  up  12  percent  of  our  budget  We  haj^full>   132  major  mliua^^^  y    combined  total  of  all  Fedeial 

Fourth.  The  proposals  offered  by  the  outside  our  own  countrj.  Tnis  is  cosung  i^i^^  ^^  education,  all  health  programs. 
Treasury  in  Januai-y  to  meet  the  Presi-  us.  ,,,,„,  «v,,^r>rtitnrps  abroad— in  lio.spital  construction,  and  medical  re- 
dent's  goal  of  slashing  $3  billion  from  Our  mUitaij  V^'f^^'^J^^^^^°^°%^  ""a  ch;  all  housing  and  aid  to  cities;  all 
the  1968  potential  payments  deficit  are  Europe  ^^rea  Japan  Southeast  i^^^^^  |id  to  depressed  areas;  all  foreign  aid. 
unrealistic  inadequate,  and  completely  "lake  the  largest  contributlon^^^  am  t"  ^^P  ^j^^  ^.^,  ^n  poverty- 
avoid  the  issue.                           ^            ^  ^""":°/:?i^X  and  practically  the  entiie  cost  of  our  do- 

An  internationally  respected  member  mg  our  "isis^  overseas  mestic  government-Congress,  the  Fed- 

of  the  financial  community  told  me  on        Dunng  V^/Xh^Lt  hLs"cr?Ited  a  n^t  eral  courts,  the  Departments  of  Labor. 

Monday:  ""'^''^Jn^friPficfto^TH  3^111  o?W  7£xZ  Po  t  Office,  Interior,  Commerce 

The  united  States  Is  handung  Its  fiscal  ^^^'^^^^''^^tS  °m^^^^^  Abroad.  Housine  and  Urban  Development,   and 

affairs  like  an  underdeveloped  nation  before  not  ^^^  ^f  ^f„'^"^.  ^',   J^!^!  bg  $22  bil-  Health    Education,  and  Welfare, 

its  first  meeting  with  the  international  Mon-  the  deficit  since  1961  would  be  S22Dn  "^^'^^^^^  j     ^    t,^„e    fget.-.,    the 

,      S-  $°Tb?llion    Hoi?  tf  coTer'our     em'^r'encT  measures   propo.sed   by    the 
But  it  does  not  require  an  expert  to     J?f^   f '^   ^""°"  '"  ^°  Ti-casury   are   ineffective-at  best.   Re- 

know  that  something  is  seriously  wrong  °^i^'',j^  ^.Qj-ds.  our  overseas  military  moval  of  the  gold  cover  is  a  stopgap. 
In  the  past  2  weeks,  speculation  and  ^Jfl°l^^l  ^^Zeha^ve  ^ccom^ted  iox  ov^r  which  contributes  nothing  to  correcting 
other  gold  purchases  have  drained  more  1^11^^'°^,.^°^^  deficit  and  gold  out-  the  problem-except  a  few  more  days 
than  $2  million  from  our  rapidly  dwm-  ^"^'.'1 J^^ ^-orse  have  been  240-percent  befoi-e  we  must  face  leality^  It  merely 
dUng  stocks.  And  most  experts  blame  "'?„,J';hkn  the  actual  foreign  redemp-  throws  open  to  foreign  creditors  what 
the  crisis  on  us— on  our  economic  condi-     k  ^  ,j       j  ^  gold.  U  every  dollar  we     gold  we  have  left. 

tion.  Save  actual!?  losfbecause  of  military        The  gold  drain  Is  directly  and  irre^o- 

Look  at  the  facts:  ^  ^  .^    loending  abroad  were  presented  for  re-     cably  lied  to  our  balance-of -payments 

First.  Our  balance-of-payments  deficit    ^P^'^joli ^".g  ^ould  lose  70  percent  of     deficit-and  this  cannot  be  corrected  b> 
in  1967  was  $3.6  billion.  Except  forl957      ^^^^Sock  wh°Si  remains.  a   tourist   tax   of   dubious   value   or   by 

we  have  now  had  18  consecutive  years  of  ''%^°'r'rrg  ^^e  causes  of  our  economic  restrictions  on  foreign  investments- 
international  pa>Tnents  deficit— and  our  oblem— not  domestic  expenditures,  which,  by  the  way,  pay  for  themselves  m 
average  for  the  past  10  years  is  S27  bil-     [;„-..„„,.„  tn  common  myth,  we  have  not     2' ^  years.  ,     .^      .^      , 

lion  annually.  been  exti-avagant  with  our  own  people        The  only  way  to  restore  the  integrity  of 

Second.  In  December,  our  gold  stock     ^p"' J;  j^Q^e  We  have  been  extravagant     the  dollar  is  to  retrench  Government 
declined  at  a  rate  which-if  continued-    ™  ^^  military  abroad.  spending  abroad.  And  the  only  way  to  do 

would  exhaust  our  reserve  within  a  year.     ^^'1"  comforting— and  it  Is  cer-     this  is  by  bringing  home  large  numbers 

Third.  Since   1957,  our  gold  reserves        ^       easy— to    blame    our    economic     of     American     troops     now     stationed 
have  fallen  from  $22.4  billion  to  less  than     [       '^  ^n  hospitals,  schools,  and  hous-     abroad. 

$12  billion.  :       for  our  citizens.  But  the  fact  is  that        i  believe  that  our  cour.se  is  clear.  It  is 

Fourth.  At  the  same  time,  total  foreign        ^  welfare  state.  We  are  a  war-     not  to  reduce  our  spending  on  our  own 

holdings  of  dollars  with  a  call  against     j^e  state  people.  Last  year  we  cut  our  domestic 

our  gold  have  more  than  doubled— from        ^^   the' $157  billion  appropriated  by    budget  $5.9  billion.  And  Congress  appro- 
$15  billion  to  $32  billion.  roneress  in  1967  79  percent  went  for  war    priated  $1  billion  less  for  domestic  pro- 

Fifth.   It   appears  that  this  year  we    ^^  war-related' items,  and  10.7  percent    grams  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
will  run  an  administrative  budget  deficit  .^  ^^^  health,  education,  and     richest  Nation  in  the  worid.  a  Nation 

of  over  S18  biUion— a  national  income     *r,f„,.e  categori'  which,  in  the  name  of  defense,  contam- 

accounts  deficit  of  $10  billion.  At  the  end         a  breakdown  of  last  years  budget  is  as    ment,  prestige,   face— call  it  what  you 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  have     .  f:  will— a  Nation  which  can  .'^pend  $1,500  a 

had  a  2-year  deficit  of  $30.4  billion,  or     ^"""      •  percent     ^.^^j.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 

S17.5  on  the  NIA  budget.  MUitarv  ^^^     in  Vietnam— can— in  the  name  of  com- 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1969     veterans" ('includes  past  wars) 4.9     ^on  decencv  and  humanity— spend  more 

proposed  military   expenditures  greater    National  debt ^^-^     than  11  percent  of  its  taxes  on  decent 

than  any  nation  has  ever  spent.  Foreign  relations  (mainly  foreign  aid)-    2.7     j^ousing.  jobs,  and  education  for  its  own 

Sixth.  For  the  first  time  since  World    space  race ^^     neople 

War  II  inflation  is  a  real  and  present     Agriculture  and  national  resources---    s.j     '^The'nrice  we  are  paving  for  our  mill- 
danger.  Between  1961  and  1965  consum-     Commie  ^du^ns^^^^^^^^  ■  ^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  elsew-here 

er  prices  rose   an  average  of  only   1.2     ^^^'^^^^^ ^^/^Znlnci\-eU<.Te io.7    is  not  only  beyond  all  reason.  In  the  light 

percent  a  year.  But  since  1965  they  have     ^^^^^^^  government i-^     of  our  economic  position  and  our  own 

Sa^^ea?  "'  "  "''  "  """  "'  '"'  '"'        Our  mihtary  expenses  since  World  War     needs^^  it  is  also  completely  beyond  our 
Our  binge  of  extravagance  abroad  is    II   rre   really   beyond   comprehension-     abUit>  ^to  pa^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^ 
catching  up  with  us.  We  have  been  con-     nearly  a  trillion  f o^l^^- ^^'"^fj'l"' J^j     a  war  foueht  in  the  name  of  interna- 
ductmg  our  economic  affairs  since  1965     have  handed  out  to  our  .so-(^lledfien^      a     a  ^^^  threatens  to  destroy 

as  if  the  basic  laws  of  economics  contain    and  treaty  obligees  $38  billion  in  ^\eap      t  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^ce  worid. 

special  exemptions  for  the  United  States,     ons,   ammuni  ion.   a^d   m  htaiy   equip^        e  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^ 

Well,  they  do  not.  ment.  which  they-f  rom  time  to  tune-        i  neiie  e       ^^^^^^^^  America-isolated 

Can  we  not  be  guided  by  the  tragedy     have  used  on  each  other  ^„^    .^.„_  ^    ''^d  alone-and  a  bankrupt  America- 

of    1931-when    the    monetary    system        We  have  formally  pledged  oujsehes^    Sngas^hceman  for  the  worid. 
crashed?  Can  we  not  be  forewarned  by     defend  ^2  countries^ And  we  ha%e  spent     acting  as  poi  ^  ^^^^^ 

Britain  which_in  a  panic  to  maintain  and  spent  I"  .^^^"^^  °^,,°"|  °^  "f^.  follow  I °hall  vote  at  everj-  opporiunity 
the  gold  value  of  the  pound-piled  up  countries  to  which  we  are  pledged-Vi^^^^  S  Zduce  our  militar^'  commitments 
short-term  claims  against  its  gold,  per-     nam-we  have  'l^^^^^^'^'flL^'^^^^^     abroad  I  -haUvoS  at  e^ery  opportunity 
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have  "danced"  too  long,  and  the  hour 
of  reckoning  Is  here.  In  a  democracy, 
each  man  must  make  his  own  choice. 


Address  of  the  Late  State  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Downing 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIKOINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  State 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Downing— 1868- 
1927 — of  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  was 
widely  known  and  highly  respected 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  particularly  in  the  historic 
northern  neck,  where  he  resided  at  his 
ancestral  home  'Edgley."  Senator  Down- 
ing was  the  grandfather  of  our  esteemed 
and  highly  respected  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  the  First 
Virginia  District. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Senator  Downing  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  where  we 
were  warm  personal  friends. 

The  Senator  from  Lancaster  was  en- 
dowed with  sterling  qualities  of  charac- 
ter, was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  speakers  and 
orators  Virginia  has  produced  in  several 
generations.  No  written  words  or  printed 
speech  could  justify  and  sustain  the  great 
reputation  he  enjoyed  as  an  orator.  His 
well  modulated  voice,  his  attractive  per- 
sonal appearance  and  his  platform  man- 
ners enhanced  and  gave  force  to  his 
utterances. 

In  June  1919.  the  late  Senator  Down- 
ing made  the  commencement  address 
before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Fredericksburg — now  Mary  Washing- 
ton— College  at  a  time  when  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Sue  Downing — ^the  present  Mrs. 
Tom  Lee  Broun — was  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class. 

The  speech  to  which  I  refer  is  filled 
with  sound  philosophy  and  good  com- 
monsense.  I  am  glad  to  include  the  same 
in  these  remarks  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Young  Ladles  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Ladles  and  gentlemen:  My 
first  expression  shall  be  to  make  my  pro- 
found acknowledgment  of  the  very  flat- 
tering Invitation  extended  to  me  by  your 
President  and  the  Faculty  to  be  here  upon 
this  occasion,  and  in  obedience  to  which  I  am 
here  to  do  myself  the  honor  of  participating 
in  these,  your  closing  exercises.  I  only  wish 
that  It  were  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  high  level  of  this  occasion  and 
that  I  might  give  utterance  to  the  statements 
that  a  time  like  this  Inspires,  not  only  in  the 
young  who  are  looking  hopefully  ahead,  but 
In  those  who  have  advanced  further  along  on 
the  road  of  life  and  who  can  look  back  over 
the  path  that  they  have  trod,  to  another  day 
In  their  lives,  and  which  Is  now  among  the 
things  that  are  gene  and  never  to  be  relived. 
The  beautiful  and  Inspiring  scene  presented 
here  admonishes  me  that  my  compliments 
^re  due,  and  that  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  pay 
these  to  the  young  ladles  who  compose  this 
college.  Their  appearance — the  air  of  re- 
finement and  good  breeding  that  marks  them 

all stamps   them   with    the   caste   of   true 

Virginians,  8i>eaks  of  cultured  homes,  of  re- 
fined surroundings,  of  careful  parents,  of 
considerate  friends,  and  tells  us  that  they  are 
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their  mother's  daughters,  for  a  voman  who  Is 
to  the  manor  bom  Is  without  peer  in  the 
realm  of  things  feminine,  and  is  the  best  of 
all  the  gifts  that  nature  has  made  to  the 
world,  for  there  Is  nothing  in  life  that  ever 
approaches  the  uplifting  face  and  refining 
influence  of  women. 

I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  you 
young  ladles  who  compose  this  year's  graduat- 
ing class.  The  work  that  you  have  done  has 
told  its  tale.  Your  effort^  have  had  their 
reward.  You  have  achieved  the  "mark  and 
the  prize  of  your  high  calling."  You  have 
measured  up  to  the  standards  that  this 
institution  has  planned  for  you.  You  have 
performed  the  task  that  you  set  for  your- 
selves. You  have  satisfied  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  whose  eyes  have  been  up- 
on you.  and  now  it  is  your  privilege  to  write 
the  word  "finis"  to  your  activities  here.  Still, 
this  is  not  your  destination;  it  Is  only  a  mile- 
stone that  you  have  reached  on  the  pathway 
of  life,  and  while  I  know  that  it  is  epochal 
and  a  point  to  which  you  will  always  look 
back  with  pride,  still  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  your  careers,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that 
this  fulfillment  of  your  hopes  is  only  a  crust 
to  the  great  achievements  that  shall  be  yours, 
no  matter  what  may  be  your  chosen  line  of 
endeavor. 

You  stand  upwn  the  very  threshold  of  life. 
You  are  in  the  first  dewey  hours  of  the 
morning  of  your  womanhood.  The  future 
stretches  on.  like  an  untrod  vista  before  you, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  you  when  you  must 
decide  what  path  you  will  follow  and  what 
cotiTse  you  will  lead.  So  many  lives  of  use- 
fulness are  open  to  the  women  of  today 
that  it  is  well  that  you  stop  and  consider 
what  is  your  Ufe  work,  and  this  ofttimes  Is 
a  perplexing  thing  to  decide. 

The  time  comes  to  us  all  when  we  stand 
uncertain  beside  the  pathway  of  life.  It 
comes  from  some  point  we  know  not  where; 
it  goes  to  some  place  beyond  our  view.  We 
step  out  of  the  shrubbery  of  youth,  we 
go  along  its  stretches;  the  hour  strikes  for 
us.  and  we  fall  where  we  are,  but  the  road 
goes  on;  at  times  we  Journey  hand  in  hand 
with  congenial  companions  and  sometimes 
we  are  beset  by  robbers  and  highwaymen 
along  the  way;  sometimes  we  have  songs 
of  gladness  on  every  side,  and  sometimes 
in  the  darkness  of  despair  we  hear  the 
croakings  of  the  voices  of  evil  omens;  some- 
times we  skip  and  dance  for  Joy  along  Its 
way,  and  sometimes  the  way  is  rough  and 
the  cliffs  are  hard  to  climb,  but  the  road 
goes  on.  We  go  forth  in  youth  when  time 
is  young  with  us.  We  loiter  and  play  In  the 
fullness  of  youth.  We  reach  middle  life  and 
look  back  and  see  where  we  have  travelled 
and  we  hurry  on — old  age  creeps  with 
stealthy  steps  behind  us  and  overtakes  us; 
we  totter,  we  stumble,  we  fall,  but  the  road 
goes  on.  And  so  when  we  start  on  this 
Journey  we  must  go  prepared  with  firm  and 
steady  step,  with  a  heart  that  beats  true 
to  some  set  purpose,  with  an  eye  that  is 
clear  and  original,  with  courage  and  de- 
termination, for  the  road  goes  always  on. 

Our  course  .it  times  leads  us  to  the  banks  of 
s^omc  broad  river,  and  we  watch  with  rapture 
and  interest  its  ceaseless  activities.  Some- 
times it  is  quiet  like  a  sea  of  glass,  and  the 
craft  upon  its  bosom  brings  home  the  idea 
that  the  whole  scene  is  as  idle  "as  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  And  then  Its 
mood  will  change,  and  it  will  become 
as  wild  and  untamed  as  a  banshee  in  its 
wrath.  The  white  caps  of  its  anger  tell  us 
that  its  bosom  is  torn  by  an  uncalculable 
anger.  It  lashes  its  shores,  and  roars  Its  de- 
fiance, and  we  wonder  that  siich  a  change 
could  take  place,  sometimes  laughing  and 
gay  in  its  gladness  and,  in  a  twinkling  of 
an  eye  almost,  mad  in  its  rage.  We  think  of 
the  pleasures  it  has  afforded  and  the  havoc 
it  has  wrought.  Upon  its  bosom  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  carried,  and  in  Its 
course  it  turns  the  wheels  of  countless  fac- 
tions. Gay  parties  have  been  borne  In  joy 
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on  its  waves,  and  the  victims  it  has  claimed 
have  been  enfolded  in  Its  bosom  and  have 
found  sepulcher  at  its  bottom,  but  it  has 
its  uses  and  Its  purposes.  Some  are  ap- 
parent, some  are  hidden,  but  it  goes  always 
on  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  what  Is  the  song 
that  it  sings  to  the  sea. 

And  it  is  well  to  contemplate  these  and  the 
countless  other  mysteries  of  nature,  for,  af- 
ter all,  all  that  is  acquired  in  schools,  col- 
leges and  other  centers  of  learning  only  goes 
the  better  to  prepare  us  for  the  course  that 
every  human  being  must  take  in  that  col- 
lege of  "hard  knocks,"  that  university  of  the 
world  where  all  nature  is  the  course  or 
study  and  all  mankind  makes  up  the  roll 
of  pupils. 

In  that  broadened  field  of  learning  all  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  which  nature 
abounds  claim  the  best  attention  of  him  who 
would  succeed.  There  are  to  be  found  the 
laws  that  govern  the  movement  of  the  plan- 
ets in  their  orbit,  the  seasons  in  their  rota- 
tion, and  the  sun  in  its  course.  The  artist 
draws  his  inspiration  from  the  coloring  of 
the  clouds,  the  blending  of  the  tints  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  all  the 
models,  In  this  great  studio  where  all  are 
Joint  owners,  and  In  which  are  to  be  found 
the  original  of  all  the  great  masterpieces  by 
which  men  have  become  famous  In  only  copy- 
ing. 

In  the  healing  art.  the  two  great  inanimate 
divisions  of  nature,  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  have  furnished  men  with  most 
of  the  salves  and  lotions  which  go  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  assist  in  removing  obstructions 
In  the  orderly  course  of  nature  in  the  human 
body,  and  opttmlsts  declare  that  somewhere 
in  tlie  hidden  excesses  of  nature  are  to  be 
found  the  antidote  for  all  of  the  ills  that 
nature  is  heir  to. 

In  the  field  of  hygiene,  the  unlevel  face 
of  the  earth  shows  the  necessity  of  proper 
drainage,  and  the  clear  and  sparkling  wa- 
ters that  come  from  the  cups  of  old  mother 
earth  teach  the  purity  of  filtration,  while  the 
dashing  rains  and  blowing  wind  make  tis 
know  that  cleanliness  of  surroundings  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  Deity.  In  architecture,  the 
most  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from 
the  most  despised  creatures  of  the  earth,  and 
while  it  is  said  that  "nature  despises  all  an- 
gles." yet  the  creatures  of  nature  have  for 
all  time  employed  them;  and  of  these  all  man 
is  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  earth  who  has 
sought  to  improve  on  the  original  plans. 

The  spider  weaves  the  gossamer  of  his 
web.  and  in  the  making  of  his  home  employs 
the  same  angles  and  frames,  the  same  paral- 
lelograms In  his  many-sided  home  that  his 
first  ancestor  spun  on  the  dew-kissed  twigs 
of  Eden.  This  Insect  also  teaches  Industry 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  no  sweeter  story 
is  told  than  how  Robert  the  Bruce  took 
courage  from  the  efforts  of  a  spider  and  re- 
trieved the  lost  fortunes  of  his  chivalrous 
people. 

From  the  bee,  too,  we  can  learn  lessons  in 
industry  and  ideas  In  architecture.  Take  a 
look  at  a  hive,  and  every  cell  Is  of  the  same 
dimension,  the  same  height,  and  the  same 
shape.  Economy  of  space  and  hygiene  are 
also  brought  into  play,  and  we  gather  that. 
in  nature's  scheme  of  civic  government,  a 
republic  or  a  democracy  has  no  place,  but  a 
monarchy  Is  the  only  recognized  mode  of  gov- 
ernment. They  have  no  parliaments,  no  house 
of  deputies,  no  congresses.  They  don't  even 
have  kinds.  But  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  all  of 
the  homes  that  I  know  of  that  the  queen  bee 
Is  the  all  imporUnt  factor,  and  everything 
must  be  subservient  to  her  superior  will  and 
pleasure,  and  while  the  drones  have  no  say- 
so— in  home  affairs— I  don't  want  you  young 
ladles  to  gather  too  much  hope  from  this 
circumstance,  for  you  will  find  that  there  is 
no  female  suffrage,  no  ballot  boxes,  no  clubs, 
and  I  congratulate  the  old  he-bee  that  there 
are  no  dressmakers  and  milliners  In  that 
pleasant  abode. 
These  are  only  one  or  two  of  the  countless 
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thousands  of  lessons  to  be  learned  In  nature's 
school,  where  all  that  c^n  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  man  is  laid  out  in  panoramic  display 
for  his  observation  and  study  and  which 
leads  us  all  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
boundless  wisdom  of  he  who  sits  upon  the 
circle  of  the  heavens  and  surveys  the  work- 
ings of  his  hands,  for  he  it  was  who  bullded 
the  universe  and  made  the  earth  for  a  foot- 
stool to  his  imperial  throne.  He  arched  the 
heavens  and  set  the  stars  within  their  proper 
places  to  bedeck  the  sky  by  night,  and  by 
day  he  illumined  our  space  with  an  immense 
arch  of  electric  light;  he  set  the  machinery 
of  nature  In  motion  and  the  seasoiis  follow 
each  other  and  the  days  and  the  nights  with 
accuracy  and  precision. 

He  moistens  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the 
dews  from  heaven.  He  makes  the  twigs  to 
swell  and  the  buds  to  burst,  and  causes  the 
ripened  fruit  to  grow  on  branches  that  were 
bare,  and  he  causes  a  carpet  of  green  to  cover 
the  earth  in  spring,  and  in  winter  filngs  over 
it  a  mantle  of  'White  Samite  Mystic  Wonder- 
ful." He  tunes  the  voices  of  the  birds  and 
paints  the  faces  of  the  fiowers.  and  causes  the 
waters  of  the  sea  to  turn  backwards  at  his 
will.  In  the  presence  of  the  perfect  handiwork 
of  this  great  architect  of  the  universe,  all 
thinking  men  stand  mute  and  marvel  at  the 
unlimited  power  of  he  who  fashioned  nature. 
The  men  who  have  put  in  motion  the  forces 
that  have  done  most  to  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity were  those  who  have  given  the  redounded 
study  to  the  hidden  mysteries  around  them. 
Franklin  drew  from  the  clouds  the  angry 
lightning,  and  gave  to  mankind  the  means  of 
power,  light,  heat  and  communication,  which 
If  taken  from  us  now  would  make  us  feel  as 
if  we  had  stepped  back  a  thousand  years  into 
the  blackness  of  the  past. 

Newton  discovered  the  laws  of  the  earth's 
attraction  for  other  bodies,  and  struck  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  blighted  man.  His 
thesis  dug  deep  into  the  secret  places  of  na- 
ture and  found  the  potion  that  could  con- 
quer pain  and  bring  the  restful  sleep  to  the 
human  frame  in  all  its  agony. 

Since  the  first  man,  men  have  striven  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Some  have  in  a 
measure  succeeded,  but  thousands  have 
failed.  "Many  have  striven,  some  have  fal- 
tered, where  many  firmly  trod  and  fell  with 
this  weight  of  care  upon  the  great  World's 
attic  stairs  that  slopes  through  darkness  up 
to  God." 

In  all  the  ages,  sages  and  seers  have  sought 
to  find  the  hidden  treasures  In  the  things 
that  were  dark.  The  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  by  men  have  been  due  to  their 
thoughtfulness  and  study.  There  never  was 
a  time  In  the  history  of  the  World  where 
people  gave  as  much  attention  to  education 
and  the  things  that  it  can  accomplish  as 
now.  The  Intercultural  standards  of  the  race 
are  being  constantly  raised,  and,  to  keep  them 
in  this  great  upward  movement,  every  year 
the  colleges  replenish  the  store  of  knowledge 
by  graduating  and  sending  out  from  their 
doors  their  score  of  graduates  to  go  forth  to 
work  in  this  good  field,  and  they  come  as  do 
the  gracious  showers  from  above,  for  where 
you  young  ladles  go  forth  from  here,  it  is 
each  in  her  own  chosen  path;  like,  too,  the 
raindrops  that  fall  from  the  same  cloud,  but, 
in  their  descent  to  earth,  they  separate  and 
each  goes  forth  on  its  own  peculiar  mission, 
some  to  moisten  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  its  fruits  that  man  may 
eat  to  fullness;  some  to  furnish  the  power 
to  drive  the  great  wheels  of  Indvistry;  some 
to  replenish  the  great  waterways,  and  It 
ofttimes  happens  that  the  drop  of  water  that 
seems  most  blessed  as  it  nestles  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  rose  will  fall  from  that  tender 
embrace  and  go  to  refresh  the  roots  of  a 
poisonous  weed  that  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
rose.  You  must  beware  of  this,  for  the  high- 
est can  fall  the  farthest. 

I  would  not  for  the  world  do  aught  to 
lessen  the  ambition  of  one  of  you,  but  I  would 
beg  you  to  carefully  select  your  life  work  and 
ptursue  it  unrelentingly. 
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Don't  think  that  all  of  you  can  achieve 
greatness,  or  shine  in  splendor.  It  was  not 
so  intended  in  the  great  scheme  of  things. 
All  sorts  and  kinds  of  humanity  have  their 
places  and  their  uses.  Some  may  be  less 
resplendent  than  others,  and  still  all  are  im- 
portant. And  so  I  beg  you,  no  matter  what 
niche  you  may  fill,  to  let  contentment  and 
determination  go  hand  in  hand  with  you. 
Remember  that,  as  it  is  with  things  mate- 
rial, so  it  is  with  things  unseen  The  founda- 
tion stones  of  a  building,  though  out  of 
sight  hidden  beneath  the  face  of  the  earth, 
are  of  more  importance  to  the  structure 
than  are  the  gilded  cages  that  grace  its 
dome. 

It    is   not   the   tall    spires   that   make    the 
great  city,  taut  the  church,  the  palace,  the 
btore.  the  factory,  the  shop,  and  the  hum- 
blest   homes    as    well.    Tlie    sapling    that    is 
swayed  by   the  wind  is  as  much   a  part   of 
the  forest  as  is  the  mighty  oak  that  lifts  Ite 
top  to  the  heavens.  In  music,  if  we  struck 
onlv  the  major  chords,  all  harmony  would  be 
lost    The  minor  note   gives  the   pathos  and 
the   sweetness  to   it   all.   For   the   beauty  of 
the  picture,  it  is  Just  as  important  to  have 
the  shrinking  figure  that  sits  in  the  twilight, 
there  where  the  light  and  darkness  kiss,  as 
it  is  to  have  the  heroic  form  that  stands 
•where    the    fierce    light     beats    upon    the 
throne."  And  the  drop  of  water  that  lies  calm 
and  serene  beneath  some  rock  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  Is  as  much  a  part  of  old  ocean 
as  is  the  spray  that  lashes  Itself  into  fury 
and  foam  on  the  top  of  some  mighty  blilow. 
Men   boast   of    their   achievements,    of    the 
fortunes  they  make,  of  the  reputation  they 
earn,  of  the  "structures  they  erect,  but  of  all 
of  the  buildings  men  have  made,  whether  of 
brick  or  of  stone,  of  mud  or  of  wood,  whether 
of  grand  proportions  or  meager  In  their  meas- 
urements, whether  of  stately  appearances  or 
humble  in  their  apportionments,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  man  is  when  he  has  won  the 
love  and  the  hand  of  some  good  woman,  and 
led  her   into  tl»e  abode   he  has  made,   over 
which  is  written  the  soulful  word  "home." 
in  which  household  the  majesty  of  the  law 
is  love,  and  the  scepter  of  authority  is  the 
determination  to  do  one's  part;   where  each 
vie  with  the  other  in  all  of  the  things  that 
make  for  happiness  and  contentment;   and 
where  all  Join  In  respect  to  the  sturdy  head 
of  the  house  and  do  homage  to  the  majestic 
Queen  of  home. 

Young  ladles,  in  parting  from  you,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  attsplces  under  which 
you  go  forth  to  solve  the  problems  of  life. 
Your  lives  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places 
and  you  have  a  goodly  heritage.  In  this  day 
of  our  history  where  American  manhood  and 
American  brains  sit  in  high  places  in  all  the 
world,  where  a  schoolmaster  born  In  Vir- 
ginia Is  teaching  statesmanship  to  the 
Crown-heads  of  the  world,  where  the 
righteous  thank  Virginia  and  the  God  above 
for  the  man  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  name 
strikes  terror  to  the  lawbreaker  who  Is  on 
his  knees,  for  it  comes  like  a  scourge  wielded 
by  the  relentless  hand  of  Justice. 

Virginia  has  given  Washington  to  his 
Country,  Lee  to  fame,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  world;  all  from  this  same  soil,  reared 
In  the  same  atmosphere,  infiuenced  by  the 
same  surroundings.  Revering  the  same  tra- 
ditions, I  hall  you  young  ladies  of  Virginia. 
For  Virginia  is  our  inheritance,  and  what 
a  proud  legacy  is  ours;  her  founders  laid 
deep  her  bed  rocks  in  purity  and  principles, 
her  men  have  ever  been  leaders  amongst 
men.  and  her  women  have  taught  modesty 
and  purity  and  virtue  to  the  women  of  the 
whole  world. 

Nature  has  emptied  the  cornucopia  of 
plenty  in  her  lap,  and  she  uses  her  wealth 
for  the  betterment  of  her  people.  Her  limpid 
streams  are  her  meathouses,  and  she  gives 
the  bread  from  her  harvest  to  the  mouths 
of  her  children.  She  sits  upon  her  moun- 
tain throne,  and  at  her  feet  the  laughing 
waters  sing  their  ceaseless  songs  of  adulation 
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and  love;  her  soil  has  been  baptised  in  the 
patriotic  blood  of  her  best  beloved,  and  she 
has  sent  lier  sons  to  other  lands  that  Justice 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth  Her  every 
hilltop  has  its  tradition  of  chl\alrlc  deed 
and  her  every  dale  its  story  of  love. 

The  Great  God  of  Light  when  he  arises 
fresh  from  his  bath  in  old  ocean  counts  it 
hi.s  tlieerful  Ijle.-^slng  to  cast  his  lir.st  sweet 
smile  on  her.  and  when  he  enters  the  por- 
ticoes of  his  Western  home  and  draws  the 
draperies  ol  the  twilight  about  him.  witli  his 
Inst  sh.-Ul  oJ  day  he  wafts  her  a  kiss  ul  good- 
night As  the  beacons  along  our  coa.st  rcnr 
tlielr  waves  liigh  above  the  level  waste  of 
waters  that  surrounds  them,  so  Vircinia  lifts 
her  proud  crest  lar  above  tlie  level  of  ber 
sister  states,  still  holding  aloft  the  light  that 
was  put  into  her  hands  by  her  sons  of  other 
days  to  guide  her  steps  ;is  she  went  forward 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  to  welcome 
the  strangeness  of  a  new  world. 

And  as  a  Virginian,  talking  to  Virginians, 
here  on  Marye's  Heights,  made  sacred  by  the 
blood  of  Virginia  patriots  spilled  in  a  holy 
cause;  with  the  traditions  that  come  to  us 
from  the  past,  with  the  splendor  that  is  ours 
of  today,  and  with  the  hope  that  lightens  the 
future  for  us,  I  charge  you  in  your  mother's 
name,  and  by  all  the  things  that  you  hold 
dear,  that  you  keep  her  altars  guarded  well 
and  her  lights  ever  brightly  burning. 


The  Need  for  a  National  Land  Use  Policy 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Februar>'  2.  1968.  Mr.  Mortimer  E. 
Doyle,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association, 
spoke  to  the  Natural  Resources  and  Agri- 
cultural Committees  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  His  topic 
was  "The  Need  for  a  National  Land  Use 
Policy." 

Early  in  his  address.  Mr.  Doyle  spoke 
of  the  need  to  develop  a  "sound  na- 
tional land  use  policy  for  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry."  but  said  any  resource  in- 
dustry can  "substitute  its  own  key  word 
for  'timber'  and  be  in  close  agrreement." 

He  then  stated  his  case  in  language 
that  may  be  questioned  by  some. 

He  spoke  of  "the  recreation  mania 
which  is  sweeping  the  Nation."  He  ques- 
tioned significant  additions  to  our  .sys- 
tem of  national  parks,  including  the  Na- 
tional Redwood  Park  in  California,  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  in  Wash- 
ington State,  the  Voyaseurs  National 
Park  in  Minnesota,  and  said  there  are 
"innumerable"  other  legislative  pro- 
posals "with  recreation  and  esthetics- 
oriented  set-asides  which  involve  either 
acquisition  of  private  land  holdings  or 
removal  of  commercial  timberlands  al- 
ready under  Forest  Service  manage- 
ment." In  this  latter  category'  he  included 
legislation  "involving  the  establishment 
of  wilderness  areas,  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers, scenic  trails,  national  seashores." 

Mr.  Doyle  also  mentioned  Senate  legis- 
lation to  earmark  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  offshore  oil  leases  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  He  said  the 
legislation  would  give  the  National  Park 
Sernce  and  its  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  decade  to  acquire  private 
lands. 
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His  remarks  deserve  careful  study  by 
all  who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
our  natural  resources.  After  that  study, 
there  may  be  some  comments  from  our 
major  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions, among  them  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  and  the 
Sierra  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tttc  Need  for  a  National  Land  Use  Policy 
(A    presentation    before    the    National    Re- 
sources and  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States,  by  Mortimer  B.  Doyle) 

It  baa  been  said  that  In  a  democracy  the 
policy  must  follow  the  people  before  the 
people  will  follow  the  policy. 

This  baa  been  manifest  with  respect  to 
the  lack  of  substantial  policy  covering  the 
use  of  our  national  land  base. 

The  'Onited  States  of  America  has  no  spe- 
cifically stated  national  land  use  policy. 

This  Is  no  doubt  true  because  there  are 
such  divergent  views  as  to  the  values  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  land.  Land  policy, 
therefore,  or  the  lack  of  It.  tends  to  reflect 
the  confusion  brought  about  by  conflicting 
purposes  among  large  elements  of  our  na- 
tional society. 

In  the  present  statutes  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  ti»e  assignment  of  values  to  the 
land  In  relation  to  the  enduring  interests  of 
the  people. 

NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW  NEEDED 

There  are,  of  course.  Innumerable  acts 
responsible  for  limited  situations  which 
govern  the  specific  usee  of  land  In  the  pub- 
lic domain,  but  despite  present  efforts  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
assemble  and  codify  and  eventually  amend 
these  8tatute.s,  there  Is  no  present  provision 
for  conscious  adoption  of  a  national  policy, 
or  If  you  will,  a  national  point  of  view. 
which  wUl  aford  assurances  to  all  the  people 
that  the  lana  mass  of  the  United  States  will 
return  maximum  benefits  to  all  the  people, 
all  the  time. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  an  im- 
position of  increasing  demands  upon  the 
land  for  single  use  without  regard  to  the 
versatility  of  the  land  and  Its  ability,  under 
proper  supervision,  to  fulfill  the  widely  di- 
verse needs  of  extractive  Industry,  agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  replenishment,  watershed  development. 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
stant shrinking  of  usable  land  as  the  con- 
sequence of  multiple  problems  of  luban 
sprawl,  superhighway  development,  reser- 
voirs, airfields,  and  set-asldes  for  a  wide 
variety  of  single-use  public  purposes  such 
as  parks,  military  reservations,  wilderness 
eireas,  scenic  and  wild  rivers,  and  greenbelts. 

INDDSTRY    IS    NOT    ALONE 

While  the  forest  products  industry  is  in 
the  forefront  of  those  deeply  concerned 
about  the  shrinking  land  base  for  growing 
commercial  timber.  It  Is  not  alone  in  ex- 
pressing the  general  concern  for  the  patch- 
work practices  now  applied  to  fulfillment  of 
land  needs  for  the  public  good. 

Its  problem  is  not  unique. 

The  restrictive  use  of  land,  barring  petro- 
leum exploration  and  development,  limiting 
mining  and  grazing,  removing  areas  required 
for  efficient  agricultural  practices,  and  con- 
sequently restricting  the  economic  and  social 
return  from  resource- based  activities  of  ail 
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kinds  is  evident  throughout  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission everywhere  In  the  United  States. 

EIGHT    ABBAS   FO«   ACTION 

The  position  of  thoee  of  us  concerned  with 
the  restricted  realization  of  the  potentialities 
of  our  present  land  base  can  be  summarized 
succinctly  in  eight  points  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  that  testimony: 

1.  Federal  lands  embrace  material  resources 
and  public  .ind  private  uses  which  should  be 
developed  more  intensively. 

2.  Resource  users  need  to  be  assured  that 
their  particular  resource  or  use  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  a  continuing  basis. 

3.  These  resource  u.sers  requiring  a  substan- 
tial capital  investment  to  convert  or  use 
these  resources  need  long-term  assurances 
that  predictable  quantities  of  the  resource 
will  be  made  available  to  specific  users 
under  formal  agreement.  Tliese  agreements 
would  Include  long-term  timber  sale  con- 
tracts, long-term  concession  contracts  for 
ski  and  other  recreational  developments, 
long-term  leasing  or  long-term  grazing  per- 
mits, for  example. 

4.  These  resources  and  uses  should  be  made 
available  at  rates  and  under  terms  which 
will  foster  a  healthy  economy  In  the  local 
area  Involved. 

5.  While  there  is  considerable  disagreement 
on  the  methods  to  be  used,  local  government 
units  need  to  receive,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, equitable  recognition  of  the  federal 
land  base  within  their  Jurisdiction  and  Its  In- 
fiuence  on  their  revenue  base. 

6.  Federal  land  managers  at  all  levels 
should  encourage  increased  public  participa- 
tion in  land  management  decisions. 

7.  Neither  substantial  additions  to  federal 
ownership  of  federal  lands  Is  warranted.  A 
b.asic  need  Is  that  land  acquisition,  manage- 
ment and  disposal  policies  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  those  persons.  Industries  and 
communities  dependent  on  those  resources. 

8.  Federal  lands  are  capable  of  providing 
several  commodities  and  services  which  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  in  a  long-term  man- 
iigement  plan.  While  a  nebulous  concept  at 
best,  •multiple-use"  should  nevertheless  be 
viable. 

A  COMMON   PROBLEM 

Forest  industry  spokesmen  have  provided 
the  Commission  with  considerable  detail  on 
federal  land  management  problems  which 
affect  the  companies  and  communities  de- 
pendent on  federal  timber  resources. 

While  there  la  some  difference  In  emphasis 
from  region  to  region,  our  Industry's  basic 
comments  are  largely  of  a  nature  that  would 
permit  any  resource  Industry  to  substitute 
its  own  key  word  for  "timber"  and  be  In 
close  agreement. 

The  essentiality  of  making  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  .sponsor  the  development  of  a  sound 
national  land  use  policy  for  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  can  best  be  demonstrated  by 
a  quick  review  of  the  current  conditions 
which  are  inexorably  reducing  land  avail- 
able for  growing  commercial  timber. 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  66,000- 
acre  National  Redwood  Park  In  Northern 
California. 

WHAT  PRICE  PARKS? 

The  proposed  park  would  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  33.000  acres  of  privately-owned 
redwood  timber  land  being  operated  on  a 
stxstained-yleld  basis.  Two  companies  would 
be  put  out  of  business  and  two  others  would 
be  seriously  crippled. 

The  termination  of  private  timber  opera- 
tions makes  it  obvious  that  neither  tourism 
nor  recreation  development  can  ever  sub- 
st;uitially  replace  the  annual  payrolls  of  $80,- 
000,000;  $18,000,000  spent  for  services  and 
supplies  each  year,  and  the  more  than  86,- 
000,000  in  property  taxes  now  paid  every 
year  by  the  forest  industry  In  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt  Counties  alone. 
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The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

While  relatively  little  private  land  will  be 
acquired  In  this  1.2  million  acre  park,  wilder- 
ness and  recreation  area  proposal,  federal 
commercial  timber  lands  now  operating  un- 
der the  Forest  Service  will  be  transferred  tn 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service 
which  win  end  forever  the  possibility  of  real- 
izing either  economic  or  tax  yield  from  the 
timber  and  lands  involved. 

In  Northern  Minnesota  plans  are  under 
way  to  establish  Voyageurs  National  Park 
which  will  embrace  108.000  acres  and  require 
federal  acquisition  of  69,000  acres  of  private 
lands  as  well  as  removing  from  potential 
production  another  7,000  acres  contained  In 
Superior  National  Forest. 

There  are,  of  course.  Innumerable  other 
legislative  proposals  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment Involving  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
scenic  trails,  National  Seashores,  and  related 
recreation  and  aesthetics-oriented  set-asldes 
which  will  embrace  108,000  acres  and  require 
land  holdings  or  removal  of  commercial  tim- 
ber lands  already  under  Forest  Service  man- 
agement. 

THE    PROBLEMS    ARE   URGENT 

I  cite  these  few  examples  only  to  reveal  in 
sharp  detail  the  present  urgent  problems  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Interest  of  not  only  pri- 
vate enterprise  but  the  ultimate  Interest  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  benefits  de- 
riving from  It  to  the  people. 

There  are  other  specific  problems  which 
are  related  to  proper  land  use  In  the  public 
Interest. 

One  of  particular  concern  to  the  forest 
products  industry  at  the  moment  is  the  drain 
of  logs  from  public  lands  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  fulfill  the  wood  fiber  requirements  of 
the  Japanese. 

Japan  Is  In  the  middle  of  a  building  boom. 

It  requires  large  quantities  of  lumber  and 
plywood. 

But  it  buys  that  lumber  and  plywood  from 
Canada. 

Canadian  law  prohibits  the  export  of  logs 
except  under  very  severe  restrictions. 

This  Is  also  the  case  in  Alaska  where,  by 
law,  timber  must  be  processed  through  pri- 
mary manufacture  before  it  can  be  exported. 

IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 

But,  In  the  United  States  continental  area 
there  is  no  restraint  on  the  export  of  logs  and, 
consequently,  the  Japanese  buy  all  the  logs 
they  can  get  and  benefit  from  the  manufac- 
turing employment  and  Income  In  Japan. 

They  do  not,  and  evidently  will  not,  will- 
ingly buy  lumber  from  the  United  States  so 
long  as  they  have  ready  access  to  logs. 

With  the  federal  government  and  dominant 
timber  owner  in  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  mill  owners  are  dependent  upon 
federal  timber  as  a  soiu-ce  of  raw  material. 

Because  Japanese  are  able  to  bid  for  federal 
timber  In  direct  competition  with  American 
timber  buyers  and  are  willing  to  pay  prices 
double  what  the  American  manufactured 
product  win  bear,  the  Japanese  are  outbid- 
ding U.S.  mill  operators  and  obliging  them  to 
close  down. 

Last  year  4200  Jobs  were  lost  in  mUls  shut 
down  due  to  a  shortage  of  logs  at  realistic 
prices. 

This  situation  dramatizes  clearly  the  para- 
dox of  federal  policies. 

EXPORTING    JOBS   TO    JAPAN 

Just  before  Christmas,  President  Johnson 
warned  that  if  private  Industry  failed  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  the  unemployed,  the 
federal  government  would  do  so. 

And  yet  we  find  in  the  Northwest  that  for- 
est Industry  jobs  are  being  exported  to  Japan 
while  federal  timber  policies  are  hurting 
small  timber  dependent  commtmlties  and 
their  people. 
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It  should  be  apparent  to  the  government 
by  now  that  It  can't  have  both  high  employ- 
ment levels  In  timber  dependent  communi- 
ties and  unrestricted  timber  sales  for  foreign 
manufacturing. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  national  land  use 
policy  geared  to  the  public  interest  in  this 
instance  Is  obvious. 

The  acquisition  of  land  for  recreation  pur- 
jxjses  promises  to  accelerate  rather  than 
diminish — in  the  absence  of  a  positive  na- 
tional land  use  policy. 

"PAY  FOR  PLAY".'  —  NO! 

All  of  us  concerned  with  natural  resources 
are  sensitive  to  the  implications  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which  received 
advance  appropriation  of  $119  millions  in  Us 
first  year  on  the  specvilation  that  revenues 
from  the  Golden  Eagle  card  for  admission  to 
public  playgrounds  would  provide  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  replace  them. 

The  record  has  shown  that  public  response 
to  "pay  for  play"  on  public  lands  has  been 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

Consequently,  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  which  would  provide  for  the  earmark- 
ing of  revenues  from  sale  of  public  resources, 
such  as  timber,  minerals,  and  offshore  oil.  for 
swelling  the  coffers  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  derived  will  be  spent  in  the  East 
and  South — where  the  people  are — to  acquire 
further  additions  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

It  Is  estimated  that  revenues  assigned  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  from 
the  yield  on  federally-held  resources  could 
amount  to  $500  million  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years. 

This  means  that  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Its  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will  be 
in  a  position  to  spend  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  In  the  next  decade  to  acquire 
private  lands. 

SOME   THINGS   TO    CONSIDER 

There  Is  an  additional  overtone  to  the 
recreation  mania  which  Is  sweeping  the 
nation  and  the  demand  for  acquisition  of 
lands  to  guarantee  the  exercise  of  the  public 
win  to  recreate. 

Lands  provide  the  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment of  private  funds  for  the  production  of 
useful  goods. 

When  such  Investment  Is  made,  with 
prospect  of  an  adequate  return.  Jobs  are 
created. 

When  Jobs  are  created,  communities  are 
created  and  enjoy  relative  stability  of  pay- 
rolls, taxes,  and  social  organization. 

Removal  of  the  basic  Ingredient,  access  to 
raw  material  resources,  has  a  domino  effect 
throughout  such  communities  and  ulti- 
mately upon   the  entire   economy. 

When  the  resource  Is  not  assured,  the  In- 
vestment Is  not  forthcoming;  when  the  in- 
vestment Is  withdrawn  or  withheld,  jobs  are 
reduced  or  are  not  realized:  when  jobs  dis- 
appear, people  are  obliged  to  disappear  from 
communities;  whole  communities  dry  up  and 
go  away. 

WHAT    HAPPENS   TO    PEOPLE 

Where  do  the  people  go  to? 

They  tend  to  go  to  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters where,  presumably,  job  opportunities 
abound. 

If  the  opportunities  do  not  In  fact  exist 
in  the  cities,  these  people  are  obliged  to  con- 
centrate In  low-cost  tenement  areas,  apply 
for  public  welfare  benefits,  and  add  to  the 
heavy  social  burdens  of  the  major  cities. 

Thus,  the  lack  of  a  national  land  use 
policy,  dedicated  to  the  sustaining  of  a  vital 
rural  economy,  is  in  fact  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
the  decline  of  otir  rural  population  and  its 
self-sufficiency. 

The  harsh  realities  of  this  economic  for- 
mula Is  best  revealed  when  one  considers 
that  the  forest  products  Industry,  over  the 
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next  decade,  will  be  expected  to  provide  its 
appropriate  share  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  new  workers  entering  the  national 
work  force. 

Without  land,  without  resource  stability 
and  Investment  security,  those  jobs  will 
never  be  created. 

In  this  context,  one  might  inquire,  even 
as  an  exercise  in  citizenship  unrelated  to 
special  interest  as  a  natural  resource  user, 
"What  assurance  does  an  industry  have  that 
its  investment  lor  processing  raw  material 
win  be  reasonably  safe  in  terms  of  supply 
or    continuous   economic    operations?" 

Tl>e  answer,  under  present  circumstances, 
is  ■None."  or  at  the  best,  "Little." 

Unquestionably  the  most  significant  area 
involves  those  discotiragements  to  invest- 
ment caused  by  raw  material  uncertainty. 

SECVRE    RAW    MATERIALS    ESSENTIAL 

The  problems  here  arise  from  a  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but 
especially  on  the  part  of  government,  that 
a  secure  raw  material  position  is  essential 
before  a  firm  can  be  expected  to  make  In- 
vestments. 

In  the  forest  products  industry,  depend- 
ing on  company  policy,  many  firms  own  or 
lease  a  substantial  portion  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial supply. 

They  do  this  to  protect  their  plants 
against  brief  shutdowns  due  to  wood  short- 
ages caused  by  weather,  labor,  or  other  tem- 
porary conditions;  from  extended  shut- 
downs due  to  a  basic  supply  deficiency;  and 
from  runaway  prices  for  market  logs  and 
pulpwood. 

The  percentage  of  raw  material  supply 
controlled  is  highly  dependent  on  how  open 
the  market  is  for  wood. 

If  the  supply  side  is  characterized  by  nu- 
merous small  sellers,  the  manufacturing 
company  is  frequently  willing  to  forego  land 
ownership  and  to  compete  with  other  firms 
for  its  raw  materials. 

But  If  the  timber  market  becomes  less 
open  because  other  landowners,  including 
federal  and  state  governments,  begin  to  lock 
up  significant  areas,  the  log  buying  firm 
must  begin  protecting  itself  or  go  out  of 
business. 

AN    IMPORTANT    POINT 

This  leads  to  an  important  point. 

If  forest  Industry  expansion  Is  to  be  fos- 
tered. It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  have 
an  excess  of  timber  growth  over  drain. 

It  Is  equally  necessary  to  have  any  excess 
available  to  Industry  buyers  on  a  consistent 
basis. 

Excess  timber,  assuming  It  Is  of  usable  spe- 
cies and  quality,  must  either  be  available  to 
ownership  or  lease  over  a  long  period — per- 
haps 30  to  50  or  more  years,  or  else  It  must 
be  available  on  a  relatively  open  market. 

The  question  or  raw  material  availability 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  natural  resource-dependent  industry 
expansion  today. 

Ironically.  It  arises  from  the  policies,  or 
lack  of  i>olicles  of  the  organization  which  ex- 
presses a  great  interest  in  rural  unemploy- 
ment, conservation  and  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  of  the  future:  the  federal 
government. 

The  foregoing  has  largely  been  a  catalog  of 
the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  forest 
products  industry  and.  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
entire  resource-dependent  enterprises  of  the 
nation,  as  a  result  of  no  clear  national  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  proper  use  of  our  land 
base. 

WHAT    TO    DO? 

The  next  obvious  question  Is,  "What  can 
be  done  about  it?  What  can  we  do  individ- 
ually and  conectlvely  to  correct  the  Imbal- 
ance of  power  which  has  been  dominating 
land-use  decisions  among  our  people  and  In 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches?" 

The  approach  of  the  forest  products  indus- 
try has  consisted  of  three  principal  steps: 
identification   of   the   overall   problem;    ex- 
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posure  of  the  problem  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity; and  conscious  effort  to  enlist  allies 
towards  its  solution 

We  have  concentrated  a  good  deal  of  man- 
power and  effort  on  developing  a  sound  and 
mutually  productive  relationship  with  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 

We  believe  that  the  Commission  and  it-s 
work  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  a 
clarification  of  the  problem  -ind  will  develop 
m.iterial  applicable  to  the  resolution  of  not 
only  the  cixilficatioii  and  simplification  of 
existing  law  but  to  the  larger  qupsli.m  .f 
national  public  land  xi^:-  policy. 

We  have  seized  tvery  opportunily  in  jjiiblir 
forums,  in  testimony  on  related  matters,  .ind 
in  publications  and  the  press  and  Congres- 
sional relations  to  expose  <nir  concern  and 
analysis  of  the  problem  related  to  lack  of  a 
realistic  national  land  use  policy  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

A   prmir   diaioc  is   needed 
We  are  concerned  with  generating  a  public 
dialogue  on  this  compelling  public  issue. 

We  have  undertaken  and  linanced  explora- 
tory .studies  by  highly  competent  authorities 
to  iirovlde  us  with  direction  towards  the 
means  which  might  i>ersuade  and  instruct 
public  officials  and  the  public  in  the  problem 
and  enhst  their  direct  support  in  resolving 
the  issue  of  a  national  public  land  policy. 
Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Forest  Products  .'Association  retained  Man- 
agement &  Economics  Research  Incorporated 
to  complete  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  public  land-use  policies  on  local  econ- 
omies in  forest  areas. 

The  NFPA  also  underwrote  and  cooperated 
In  the  completion  of  a  Master's  thesis  study 
"Obstacles  To  The  Recreational  Use  of  Pri- 
vate Forest  Lands"  by  Kenneth  S  Fowler  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

It  might  be  useful,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
public  interest  In  recreational  use  of  public 
lands,  to  comment,  for  just  a  moment  on  the 
results  of  this  second  study. 

Just  as  it  Is  now  difficult  to  Justify  gov- 
ernment ownership  for  timber  production 
purposes,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  Justify  it 
for  recreation  purposes. 

PRIVATE  LANDS  AND   RECREATION 

A  1960  report  revealed  that  of  58  million 
acres  surveyed  and  owned  by  forest  Industry 
companies,  at  least  86  per  cent  was  open  to 
the  public  for  camping,  picnicking,  hiking, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

If  more  recreational  opportunities  are  de- 
sired, why  not  promote  wider  use  of  other 
private  lands? 

Mr.  Fowler  concluded  that  important  ob- 
stacles to  the  opening  up  of  private  lands 
were  the  owner's  fear  of  damage  from  van- 
dalism and  fire,  and  fear  of  liability. 

He  also  discovered  that  private  landowners 
frequently  face  cost-increasing  building  and 
health  restrictions  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  provide  landowners  with  an  income 
opf>or^unlty  commensurate  with  their  risk, 
thus  keeping  private  land  in  the  tax  base. 

The  forest  industry  also  has  an  interest  in 
keeping  as  much  land  as  possible  In  multiple 
use. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  removing  these 
obstacles  to  public  recreational  use  of  pri- 
vate land  would  yield  long-term  benefits 
in  the  attraction  of  forest  industry  invest- 
ment. 

TELLING    CONGRESS    ABOUT    IT 

Our  concentration  of  effort  to  win  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the  land  use 
issue  in  inftuential  places  has  been  marked 
by  specific  reference  in  successive  opportu- 
nities to  testify  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees in  a  number  of  areas  of  interest. 

We  have  adopted  the  point  of  view  that  a 
national  land  use  policy  lies  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  problems  occurring  in  our  In- 
dustry, and  we  have  rarely  missed   an  op- 
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portuaJty  to  relate  a  contemporary  laaue  of 
specific  nature  to  the  undwlylng  cauae  for 
the  existence  of  that  problem. 

But  eepouaal  of  a  cause,  or  identification 
of  a  problem.  U  never  enough. 

These  must  be  positive  follow-through  to 
achieve  maximum  results. 

posrnvB  STEPS  bt  industry 

Just  last  month  the  Economic  Council  of 
the  Forest  Products  Industry,  which  Includes 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  large,  medium 
and  small  manufacturers  throughout  the  in- 
dustry from  coast-to-coast.  adopted  a  reso- 
lution enabling  further  positive  steps. 

It  offered  "strong  endorsement  for  an  Im- 
mediate and  continuing  national  economic 
land  use  study  to  be  funded  by  all  asso- 
ciations Interested  In  raw  material  prob- 
lemB." 

Beading  behind  the  language,  this  means 
that  not  only  are  the  associations  of  our  in- 
dustry unleashed  to  develop  funding  for  such 
a  study,  but  we  are.  similarly,  authorized  to 
Invite  participation  by  other  natural  resource 
Industry  groups  to  further  this  cause  which 
Is  of  such  paramount  Importance  to  all  of 
us. 

Having  elaborated  a  lltUe  on  what  our  own 
Industry  is-dolng  to  raise  the  Issue  and  drive 
It  boma,  1*  would  be  appropriate  to  inquire 
whether  there  has  been  any  Federal  reaction. 

The  answer  Is  "yes." 

WHAT    GOVHtHMrtrr    IS    DOING 

There  are  alUes  In  a  variety  of  areas  with- 
in the  government  and  within  the  Congress 
who  would  willingly  lend  their  support  to 
furtherance  of  such  a  national  purpose. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
study,  as  I  pointed  out.  Is  a  giant  step  to- 
wards Identifying  the  range  and  variation  of 
the  publics  concerned. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  has  been 
exemplary  and  deserves  the  full  support  of 
every  Industry,  group,  or  Individual  having 
an  Interest  in  the  land  of  America. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  concern 
with  the  plight  of  those  of  us  dependent 
upon  the  land.  While  his  Immediate  Interest 
has  been  dlre<:ted  towards  redressing  the  in- 
creasing imbalance  between  rural  and  urban 
population  flow,  he  has  enunciated  a  clear 
understanding  that  economics  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  imbalance  and  that  economic  correc- 
tions will  lead  to  sociological  corrections. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dalsota  has 
Introduced  a  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  It,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development  which  would  do  much 
to  further  public  and  official  understanding 
of  the  basic  issues  regarding  rural-urban 
Imbalance. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  work  for 
passage  of  this  measure  by  the  House,  and 
while  it  is  not  my  intention  to  lobby  here 
for  specific  action.  I  enlist  your  assistance 
in  working  actively  to  further  establishment 
of  the  Commission. 

It  win  provide  one  more  tool  for  assembly 
of  the  facts  necessary  to  make  the  case  all  of 
us  so  desperately  need  to  have  made. 

BACK    TO    THE    BEGINNING 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  beginning:  we 
now  have  no  stated  National  Land  Use  Policy. 

I  hope  I  have  persuaded  you  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need,  not  only  In  our  own  respec. 
ttve  Issues,  but  In  the  total  public  Interest, 
for  such  a  policy. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  such  a  policy  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  which  estab- 
lished public  principles  to  be  sought  in  the 
Interest  of  the  nation. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  needed  in  con- 
sideration of  land  matters  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  primary  benefit  to  private  Industry  of 
such  a  national  policy  would  be  that  Inves- 
tors would  know  what  to  expect  of  govern- 
ment relative  to  uses  of  land. 
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SOME    COBOLLAHY    BEICITITS 

But  there  would  be  other  corollary  bene- 
fits to  every  industry  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

They  can  be  summarized  quickly : 

1.  Investors  would  be  able  to  project  plans 
further  Into  the  future. 

2.  Research  and  product  development 
would  be  accelerated  as  a  consequence  of  raw 
material  stability. 

3.  Modernization  of  plant  facilities  could 
be  Justified. 

4.  Development  of  rural  industries  would 
be  enhanced. 

5.  Rural-urban  Investment  and  oppor- 
tunity balance  would  be  Improved. 

6.  Community  stability  and  work  force  re- 
liability and  opportunity  would  be  Improved. 

It  la  apparent  to  us  that  realization  of  a 
national  land  use  policy  will  require  a  good 
deal  more  concentrated  effort  and  Invest- 
ment than  we  have  yet  undertaken. 

NEW  IDEAS  ARE  NEEDED 

Moreover  it  will  require  innovative  and 
even  radical  departures  from  traditional 
thinking  among  all  elements  of  our  society 
concerned  with  land  matters. 

There  are  some  who  see  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Ccanmlsslon  as  the  logical  ve- 
hicle lor  the  implementation  of  a  policy 
based  upon  its  comprehensive  findings. 

Others  speculate  as  to  the  feasibility  of  re- 
quiring total  coordination  among  govern- 
ment :and  acquisition  agencies  so  that  all 
acquisitions  proposed  are  submitted  jointly 
and  concurrently  enabling  Congress  to  view 
the  recommendations  from  the  agencies  as 
a  whole  and  apply  value  Judgments  as  to 
relative  merits. 

Proponents  of  this  approach  consider  that 
only  under  such  a  system  can  the  present 
piecemeal  authorizations  be  made  part  of  a 
cohesive  land  use  plan. 

Perhaps  what  they  are  trying  to  suggest 
is  that  every  federal  administration  should 
Indicate,  early  In  Its  4-year  term,  all  of  Its 
anticipated  land  acquisitions  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  can  consider  them 
as  a  whole,  examine  their  relative  merits, 
make  their  views  clearly  known,  and  then 
act  on  the  basis  of  priority  fulfillment  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  people. 

Others  urge  that  land  management  agen- 
cies be  obliged  to  apply  cost-benefit  ratio 
techniques  to  every  acquisition  proposal  and 
thus  enable  the  Congress  to  apply  measuring 
sticks  to  size,  cost,  and  use  and  then  estab- 
lish priorities  related  to  actual  benefits  for 
all  the  people. 

They  contend  that  cost  benefit  ratios  ap- 
ply elsewhere  in  government  budgeting  and 
proctirement  and  they  insist  they  can  be  ap- 
plied in  land  procurement  and  management 
as  well. 

ANSWERS    MUST    BE    FOUND 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  most  responsi- 
ble men  and  women  will  agree. 

That  answers  can  be  found,  however,  and 
mu5t  be  found — few  will  disagree. 

The  opportunity  to  address  this  group  to- 
day was  not,  believe  it  or  not,  solicited  by 
me  or  by  my  association. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  consequence  of  grow- 
ing industry  concern  with  the  problem 
which  we  have  helped  to  identify  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lack 
of  a  national  land  use  policy  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  many  of  the  problems  we  share  In 
common  and  Independently. 

All  of  you  represent  those  who  stand  to 
lose  the  most  from  continued  lack  of  such 
a  policy:  you  represent  as  well  those  who 
stand  to  gain  the  most  from  establishment 
of  such  a  policy. 

This,  gentlemen.  Is  one  of  the  rare  In- 
stances in  life  where  you  cannot  lose  by  in- 
vesting your  time,  energy,  money  and  talent 
In  a  speculative  undertaking. 

I  solicit  you  and  the  Chamber  as  a  whole 
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to  review  the  necessity  for  a  national  land 
use  poUcy  study  and  to  become  willing  ad- 
vocates of  this  essential  cause. 

If  this  undertaking  Is  properly  motivated 
and  conducted,  I  believe,  in  all  earnestness, 
that  most  of  us  In  this  room  will  live  to  see 
a  sound  national  land  use  policy  adopted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  national  interest. 

Thank  you. 


Project  Hope,  Dr.  Walsh  Receive  World 
Peace  Award 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHTJSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8  years 
now,  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh  and  I*roject 
Hope  have  been  conducting  a  quiet  and 
effective  campaign  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  white 
hospital  ship  SS  Hope  and  the  Project 
Hope  shore  stations  have  helped  to  build 
knowledge,  good  health  and  good  will 
among  millions  of  people  on  four  conti- 
nents. 

Last  week.  Dr.  Walsh  and  the  project 
he  founded  received  the  1968  Lawrence 
C.  Kline  World  Peace  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  "conspicuous  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace 
and  understanding  among  nations  and 
men."  In  armouncing  the  award.  Mrs. 
Reba  C.  Kline,  chairman  of  the  Kline 
Foundation,  noted: 

Dr.  Walsh  and  Project  Hope  have  helped 
to  make  the  best  in  America  medical  teach- 
ing and  practice  available  to  Impoverished 
people  In  developing  nations.  By  enabling 
people  to  help  themselves,  by  buUdlng  upon 
the  foundation  of  human  dignity,  new 
bridges  of  pveace  and  understanding  have 
been  estabUshed  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  could  not 
be  more  pleased  to  see  this  well-deserved 
recognition  come  to  Dr.  Bill  Walsh  and 
Project  Hope.  I  have  followed  Hope  from 
the  beginning,  and,  as  each  year  passes, 
my  respect  for  the  efiQciency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  tills  concept  grows.  An  excel- 
lent account  of  the  project  is  found  in 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Millard  E.  Gladfelter. 
chancellor  of  Temple  University,  at  the 
presentation  of  the  award.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
'presentation  of  the  1968  Lawrence  C.  Ki-ine 
World    Peace    Award    to   Dr.    Wiluam   B. 
Walsh  by  Millard  E.  Gladfelter.  Chan- 
cellor, Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
March  12,  1968 

On  behalf  of  the  Award  Committee,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  1968  Lawrence  C. 
Kline  World  Peace  Award  to  a  man  and  his 
mission.  This  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  an 
idea  which  through  the  imagination,  dedica- 
tion, and  persuasiveness  of  a  man  became 
reality;  of  a  project  which  because  of  the 
soundness  of  its  purpose  and  operation  keeps 
convincing  people  of  its  meaning  for  peace 
on  earth.  The  man  is  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh 
and  the  mission  is  Project  Hope. 

Only  fifteen  years  after  this  native  of 
BroolUyn  graduated  from  the  Medical  School 
of  Georgetown  University  did  he  commit  his 
full  time  and  services  to  the  development  of 
a  people-to-people  program  In  health  im- 
provement through  a  project  that  bears  his 
Imprint  and  is  lauded  for  achievement  even 
beyond  stated  goals.  When  In  1958,  President 
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Eisenhower  asked  him  to  co-chair  the  Com- 
mission on  Medicine  and  the  Health  Profes- 
sions, he  placed  him  In  a  position  which  made 
the  undertaking  possible.  Its  success  enabled 
President  Johnson  to  call  upon  him  in  1965 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
without  peace  now. 

It  is  not  the  long  list  of  awards  and  recog- 
nitions that  have  come  from  colleges,  Univer- 
sities, scholarly  societies,  municipalities  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  from  many  foreign 
governments  that  give  him  distinction.  Nei- 
ther Is  a  citation  of  the  volumes  he  has  writ- 
ten and  the  Important  Board  memberships 
he  holds  the  essential  for  his  citation.  He  Is 
distinguished  because  his  sacrifices  of  a  pri- 
vate professional  life  to  one  of  service  to 
those  in  need  of  medical  care  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
impressive  agents  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing of  our  time.  He  carries  no  flag,  no  con- 
traband, and  no  will  to  gain.  He  recognizes 
HOPE  as  the  common  ingredient  throughout 
the  world,  and  sets  as  his  purpose  the  mak- 
ing of  a  self  sufficiency  in  others.  Without 
that,  he  says,  there  isn't  any  hope.  With  him 
goes  only  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity.  With 
these  he  seeks  to  aid  the  troubled  and  heal 
the  sick.  Through  them  he  has  become,  as 
was  sjiid  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  citizen  who  belongs 
to  the  whole  world. 

Now  what  of  his  mission,  the  Project  Hope. 
We  in  Philadelphia  should  in  a  particular 
way  feel  a  share  of  it.  Philadelphia  Is  the 
designated  home  port  for  the  floating  hos- 
pital, which  was  constructed  In  Chester  in 
1944  as  a  Navy  hospital  ship.  Commissioned 
the  USS  Consolation,  it  was  on  active  duty 
during  the  latter  part  of  World  War  II  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  15,000-ton  vessel  got  a  new  life  In 
1958,  after  having  been  placed  in  the  Navy 
reserve  "mothball"  fleet.  It  was  taken  out  of 
mothballs,  re-christened  and  put  into  serv- 
ice In  a  "people-to-peopie  medical  education 
program."  It  left  on  its  maiden  voyage — to 
Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam — from  San 
Francisco  in  September,  1960. 

What  did  it  accomplish?  Few  could  have 
expected  that  In  five  voyages,  the  staff  of  the 
project's  world-traveling,  235-bed  hospital 
ship,  S5.  Hope,  would  train  3,300  physicians 
and  paramedical  people,  treat  about  100,000 
patients,  perform  8.300  major  operations, 
give  immunizations,  examinations,  and  other 
services  to  more  than  a  million  persons,  and 
distribute  some  two  million  cartons  of  milk. 
Many  people  believe  that  no  other  single 
effort  has  succeeded  as  well  as  Project  HOPE 
in  making  friends  around  the  world  for  the 
U.S.  and  the  American  medical  profession. 

The  project's  development  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  growth  of  Hope's  medical  staff. 
On  the  Initial  Indonesian  voyage,  there  were 
14  physicians  supported  by  24  nurses  and 
eight  other  staffers.  In  Cartagena,  the  staff 
totaled  142,  and  it  would  be  160  if  the  ship 
could  house  that  number.  As  it  is,  ten 
"Hopies"  live  ashore,  where  about  one  third 
of  the  project's  work  is  done. 

What  does  it  leave  behind?  Hope's  doc- 
tors and  nurses  do  more  than  hold  classes 
and  treat  teaching  cases  aboard  ship.  They 
also  teach  in  the  local  medical  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  the  project's  public  iiealth 
workers  go  out  into  the  slums.  They  are  not 
just  doing  good  works.  They  are  out  to  show 
people  how  to  fill  needs  which  they  them- 
selves have  defined. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  confidence  you 
and  those  joined  with  you  have  built  in  the 
minds  of  milUons  of  people  around  the  world 
that  peace  comes  from  one  man  serving  an- 
other, restoring  hope  in  the  disenchanted, 
and  teaching  the  deprived  to  rely  upon  their 
own  efforts  to  become  self  sufficient  that  I 
now  present  to  you.  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh, 
this  symbolic  Steuben  Class  1968  Lawrence 
C.  Kline  World  Peace  Award  for  your  mission 
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and  the  substantial  cash  grant  that  accom- 
panies it. 

A  Soldier's  Experience  in  Vietnam 
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men  in  uniform  who  deeply  appreciate  your 
effort  and  courage.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OBXaoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
from  a  soldier  who  is  also  a  constituent 
of  mine  reporting  on  his  experiences  in 
Vietnam  has  impressed  me  very  much. 
Because  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Army, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  disclose  his  name, 
but  in  order  that  his  conclusions  and 
observations  may  be  read  generally,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
and  his  memorandum  entitled  "An 
American  Soldier's  View  of  South  Viet- 
nam" be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Edgene.  Oreg., 
February  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  During  the  Fall  of 
1965  you  made  a  major  foreign  policy  speech 
on  the  University  of  Oregon  campus.  I  con- 
sider that  speech  one  of  your  finest  and  it 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  In  that 
speech  you  stated  that  It  would  be  national 
suicide  to  become  involved  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia.  One  sentence  of  your  speech  in  par- 
ticular has  haunted  me:  "We  shall  be  forced 
to  send  millions  of  American  boys  to  the 
Asian  continent  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  will  return  in  boxes." 

Sadly  enough  your  prophecy  has  come  to 
pass  and  the  bodies  are  piling  up  on  the 
docks  of  Da  Nang  and  the  runways  of  Blen 
Hoa.  You  and  a  growing  number  of  your  col- 
leagues have  had  the  courage  to  suggest 
that  our  present  policy  in  South  Vietnam 
might  be  wrong;  it  took  almost  six  months 
of  my  tour  of  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  come  to  that  conclusion.  Your  1965 
speech  has  haunted  me  through  two  years 
of  military  service;  a  year  of  which  has  been 
spent  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  your  speech 
more  than  anything  else  has  compelled  me  to 
finally  write  to  you. 

This  letter  and  the  enclosure  are  a  kind 
of  purge  of  my  conscience  and  I  am  sending 
them  to  you  as  my  only  means  of  lending 
you  my  moral  support.  All  of  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  in  respect  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  are  lataily  correct.  The  enclosure 
is  a  digest  of  some  of  the  many  things  I  ob- 
served and  experienced  during  my  tour  of 
duty.  It  is  submitted  to  you  as  the  view- 
point of  one  American  soldier  who  went  to 
Vietnam  to  do  his  duty  and  returned  shocked, 
disillusioned  c  nd  disgusted.  Inclosed  also  is 
a  resume,  created  for  job  hunting  after  my 
release  from  active  duty,  which  will  establish 
my  background  and,  I  hope,  lend  some  cre- 
dence to  my  observations. 

I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Army  and  could 
face  overt  or  subtle  reprisals  for  anything  I 
may  have  stated  that  is  contrary  to  the  of- 
ficial military  policy.  Never-the-less  I  am  a 
citizen  soldier  and  horrified  that  my  country 
can  so  blindly  follow  such  a  disastrous  course 
of  action  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  na- 
tional disaster.  I  understand  that  you  have 
enormous  demands  upon  your  time  but  I 
hope  that  this  letter  will  acknowledge  the 
fact    that   there   are   a   growing   number   of 


An  American  Soldier's  View  or 
SotTH  Vietnam 
Tlie  following  statements  are  based  on  con- 
versations between  myself  and  South  Viet- 
namese Nationals,  former  North  Vietnamese 
Nationras.  Viet  Cong,  and  American  soldiers. 
The.se  tlatcments  represent  the  view  of  one 
man  during  his  one  year  tour  of  duty  in  Thu 
Due  District,  which  is  part  of  the  CaplUil 
Militiu-y  District  surrounding  Saigon,  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  (  RVN) . 

1.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  still  the  most  popular 
individu.-a  in  both  Victn.imE.  Those  who  fight 
against  him  respect  him  above  all  other 
leaders  in  Vietnam.  Some  feel  that  he  has 
betrayed  Vietnam  because  of  his  reliance  on 
Commuul&t  China  for  logistical  support.  The 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese  officialdom 
dislike  Ho  becau.se  they  are  more  French  than 
Vietnamese  by  virtue  of  birth,  education, 
and  training.  Others  dislike  Ho  because  they 
are  reaping  enormous  profits  from  the 
presence  of  t.'ie  Americans. 

The  recent  elections  of  September  1967 
were  a  mockery  o{  democratic  principles. 
One  knowledcgable  Vietnamese  told  me  that 
the  only  reason  he  intended  to  vote  for  Ky 
was:  He  is.  after  all.  the  strongest  man  in 
all  South  Vietnam.  Other  than  that  I  can't 
stand  him  because  he  is  arrogant,  corrupt 
and  isn't  even  South  Vietnamese  by  birth." 
This  man  even  neglected  to  say  that  Ky  was 
running  as  second  man  on  the  national  bal- 
lot. A  Vietnamese  peasant  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  vote  because  "it  is  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it"  and  that  he  was  going  to  vote 
for  Ky  because  "that  is  the  only  name  I 
recoirnize". 

2.  It  Is  a  common  axiom  among  American 
GIs  that  If  you  lined  up  three  South  Viet- 
n.amese  and  shot  one  you  would  have  a  three 
to  one  chance  of  killing  a  Viet  Cong.  In  Thu 
Due  District  at  least  one  out  of  every  three 
Vietnamese  has  .some  relative  fighting  in  some 
capacity  with  the  VC.  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  have  'total  military  victory"  we 
would  have  to  annihilate  one  third  of 
eighteen  million  people. 

3.  It  is  a  commonly  expressed  belief  among 
American  personnel  in  Vietnam  that  if  they 
were  teamed  up  with  the  Viet  Cong  they 
could  win  the  war  in  one  month.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  almost  every  American  I  talked 
with  that  the  organization  with  the  greatest 
drive,  intcllipence.  popular  support  and  ex- 
pert leadership  In  South  Vietnam  was  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF).  My  expe- 
rience in  South  Vietnam  showed  me  that 
most  of  the  important  government,  indus- 
trial and  military  jobs  are  held  by  Chinese 
(industrial!  :ind  former  North  Vietnamese 
(government  and  military) . 

4  Corruption  has  been  a  way  of  life  in 
Vietnam  for  one  hundred  years  The  art  of 
grafting  was  practiced  under  the  French 
;ind  now  flourishes  with  the  temptation  of 
enormous  wealth  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  corruption  is  so  costly  :.nd  wide- 
spread that  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  not 
engaged  in  it  nre  iiaiiseated  Corruption  is 
so  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer  that  .ill 
American  officials  in  Vietnam  are  Instructed 
to    officially    icnore    its    existence. 

A  large  percentage  of  supplies  designated 
for  use  by  American  troops  eventually  ends 
up  in  the  market  place  as  a  "black  market" 
item.  For  example.  I  could  not  get  issued 
a  poncho  liner  (ideal  blanket  for  sleeping 
in  the  Vietnam  climate  i  but  could  purchase 
one  for  800  piasters  in  the  market  place. 

Thievery  from  the  individual  American 
GI  is  conducted  on  such  a  wide  scale  that 
the  GI  finds  it  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to 
justify  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  ARVN 
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(Army  Republic  of  Vietnam).  It  Is  virtually 
lmp>oeslble  for  an  American  soldier  to  build 
and  maintain  rapport  and  trust  with  coun- 
terparts who  have  Just  robbed  him  of  his 
personal  pKMsesslons.  One  Vietnamese's  an- 
swer to  me  when  I  aaked  the  reason  why  a 
personal  Item  of  mine  had  been  stolen:  "But 
why  should  you  care?  You  have  so  much!" 
Unfortunately  this  Idea  underlines  all  levels 
of  official  dealings  between  American  and 
Vietnamese  ofllclals.  Apparently  some  of  our 
own  leaders  believe  this  too  because  nothing 
has  ever  really  been  done  to  counteract  the 
Vietnamese  attitude. 

Vietnamese  greed  Is  turned  upon  their  own 
too.  Many  times  since  I  have  returned  home 
I  have  heard  the  question:  "Why  isn't  ARVN 
doing  Its  share?"  There  are  many  answers 
but  here  Is  one  from  the  Individual  ARVNs 
point  of  view.  Each  ARVN  Is  authorized.  Just 
as  American  soldiers  are,  a  GI  life  Insurance. 
The  money,  approximately  $1000,  Is  paid  to 
his  widow  or  surviving  family.  In  most  cases 
the  family's  only  source  of  income  Is  the 
ARVNs  pitiful  monthly  salary  of  1.500  plas- 
ters to  3,500  piasters  or  $14  to  $34  a  month. 
If  the  ARVN  Is  killed,  his  widow,  in  order  to 
"speed  up"  her  receipt  of  the  Insurance, 
must  pat  out  to  various  oiBclals  nearly  two 
thirds  Si  th*  amount.  Knowing  this  the 
ARVN  is  ev»n  more  unwilling  than  he  nor- 
mally Is  to  flght  for  this  kind  of  system. 

On  a  regular  basis  American  and  Viet- 
namese teams  enter  a  hamlet  on  a  MEDCAP 
(Medical  and  Civilian  Aid  Program)  to  treat 
the  ill  and  to  distribute  food.  In  my  district 
this  was  a  very  popular  program  but  not 
nearly  adequate.  The  hamlet  and  village 
chief  have  devised  a  very  crude  but  efficient 
method  of  turning  a  profit  from  our  gener- 
osity. When  the  Americans  arrive  with  their 
truck  overflowing  with  Louisiana  rice  and 
soybean  cooking  oil  the  villagers  gather 
around.  If  the  Americans  are  not  familiar 
with  the  area  the  chief  has  his  Popular 
Forces  (PP)  troops  dressed  In  civilian  cloth- 
ing receive  the  food  and  store  it  in  his  ware- 
house. If  he  does  not  choose  the  first  method 
he  will  allow  the  villagers  to  receive  the 
food  and  after  the  Americans  have  left. 
beaming  with  .■jatisfactlon,  he  goes  to  each 
family  and  gathers  up  either  one  half  or  all 
of  the  rations.  The  chief  may  elect  either  to 
sell  the  food  back  to  the  villagers  or  he  may 
ship  it  all  to  Sfalgon  for  sale  in  the  market. 
This  Is  the  primary  reason  why  one  can  see 
In  almost  every  stall  in  every  market  place  in 
Saigon  and  neighboring  towns  the  "Hands 
Acroes  the  Sea"  label  on  over  half  of  the 
merchandise. 

5.  The  most  reliable  RVN  soldier  is  the. 
Popular  Forces  trooper.  This  is  surprising  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  poorest 
paid,  led,  trsdned,  equipped  and  disciplined 
of  all  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The  reason 
for  his  reliability  is  basic.  He,  like  95 'i  of 
South  Vietnam's  population,  lives  In  a  ham- 
let oriented,  family  centered  society  and  the 
defense  of  his  immediate  surroundings  Is 
within  his  understanding.  He  will  flght  only 
If  directly  attacked  by  the  VC.  The  PP  will  not 
conduct  operations  out  of  sight  of  their  ham- 
let and  do  not  commit  fratricide  if  they  can 
avoid  it.  If  at  all  possible  the  PP  will  estab- 
lish a  working  agreement  with  the  local  VC 
force.  They  will  not  harass  the  VC  and  allow 
them  free  access  to  the  hamlets  if,  in  turn, 
the  VC  do  not  harass  the  PF  and  the  PF's 
hamlets.  I  soon  discovered  in  Thu  Due  Dis- 
trict that  to  learn  where  the  PF  patrolled 
was  an  almost  certain  indication  of  where 
the  VC  were  not. 

We  learned  from  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Chieu  Hoi  iretiunees)  that  the  VC  had  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  ammunition  for  Chl-Com 
(Chinese  Communist)  weapons  but  that 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can ammunition  they  needed.  After  investi- 
gation we  discovered  three  PF  posts  in  the 
district  were  selling  30  calibre  M-1  Garand 
ammunition  and  hand  grenades  to  local  VC 
Tinltfl.  AU  of  these  supplies  are  provided  from 
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District  Headquarters  through  Vietnamese 
channels.  The  war  material  is  transferred 
from  American  to  Vietnamese  channels  at 
the  District  level. 

Now  a  program  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  military  command  to  arm 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  beginning  with  their 
Marines  and  Rangers,  with  the  deadliest  of 
all  small  arms— the  M-1 6  rifle.  At  the  time 
of  my  return  to  the  United  States  a  few  of 
these  weapons  were  turning  i  on  the  bodies 
of  dead  VC.  So  anxious  were  we  to  please  our 
allies  and  not  lose  their  cooperation  that 
entire  South  Vietnamese  units  and  a  few  VC 
were  using  the  M-16  before  every  American 
soldier  in  Vietnam  had  one. 

Never  before  had  I  seen  our  military 
oriented  foreign  policy  in  action  before  ar- 
riving in  RVN.  If  Vietnam  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample, we  could  not  possibly  have  one  true 
friend  in  the  world.  It  Is  sad  but  true  that 
the  Vietnamese  consider  America  a  Joke  and 
quite  Inadequately  conceal  their  laughter. 
Our  aid  programs  to  the  country  are  a  good 
example.  More  often  than  not  we  build  a 
bridge  or  school  house  while  the  Vietnamese 
watch  We  do  not  see  to  it  that  they  build 
the  bridge  or  school  house  themselves  and 
as  a  result  the  Vietnamese  have  very  little 
pride  or  interest  in  the  finished  product.  So, 
when  the  VC  blow  up  the  bridge  or  school 
house  the  typical  Vietnamese  reaction  is: 
"So  what,  the  Americans  will  be  here  to- 
morrow and  build  us  a  new  one."  This  "Let 
the  Americans  do  it"  attitude  is  the  key 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary and  civilian  populations  show  little 
interest  in  the  war. 

Our  policies  in  South  Vietnam  have  not 
and  are  not  generating  much  enthusiasm 
for  our  cause  among  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  ARVN  and  Vietnamese  civilian  agencies 
still  work  an  eight  to  five  hour  day  with  a 
two  hour  siesta  from  twelve  until  two  In- 
cluded. About  a  year  ago,  under  American 
pressure,  the  Vietnamese  appeased  us  by 
cutting  out  one  hour  of  their  siesta  time 
making  it  the  present  two  hours  instead  of 
three.  Occasionally  the  Vietnamese  will 
grudgingly  work  Saturday  mornings. 

The  VC  chose  the  Tet  holidays  for  their 
recent  ofl'enslve  because  that  is  the  time 
that  ARVN  officially  reduces  to  half  strength 
to  allow  people  to  spend  their  holidays  at 
home.  In  actual  fact  all  Vietnamese  units 
are  considerably  below  50  "^i  strength  during 
this  period. 

The  recent  VC  offensive  counted  heavily 
on  the  Vietnamese  attitude  of  "let  the 
Americans  worry  about  it." 

Another  example  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram in  action  can  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  District  Officials  of  Thu  Due  District. 
Like  so  many  examples  of  corruption  in  RVN 
it  Is  taboo  Information  and  our  officials  are 
instructed  to  ignore  their  counterparts  be- 
havior. A  district  chief  is  allotted  a  specific 
budget,  from  American  tax  dollars,  for  the 
defense  of  his  district.  The  district  chief's 
military  arm  Is  the  PP.  He  is  given  defense 
money  based,  in  part,  on  the  number  of  PF 
under  his  command.  Since  there  are  never 
enough  PP  to  do  the  Job  he  is  authorized  to 
fill  up  the  ranks  from  convicted  draft  dodgers 
arrested  in  his  district.  During  my  year  in 
Thu  Due  an  average  of  three  or  four  draft 
dodgers  were  captured  each  day.  Occasionally 
a  fev^  are  placed  on  the  PP  duty  roster  for 
actual  duty  at  a  PF  post.  The  majority  are 
released  to  return  t^D  their  hamlets.  Their 
names  are  placed  on  the  district  duty  roster 
and  the  district  officials  pocket  the  money 
drawn  for  the  PP's  salary,  quarters,  and  ra- 
tions. If  he  were  questioned,  the  district 
chief  could  always  produce  the  "PF"  saying 
he  is  home  on  leave.  The  "PP"  will  keep 
quiet  because  he  owes  the  district  chief  his 
silence   in   return   for   his   freedom. 

7.  One  American  agency  which  owns  and 
operates  several  cover  organizations  in  RVN 
recently  launched  a  program  in  Thu  Due  Dis- 
trict    to     collect     incriminating     evidence 
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against  the  district  officials.  This  was  not 
done  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  their  graft 
but  rather  to  obtain  a  lever  with  which  to 
secure  their  fullest  "cooperation"  with  Amer- 
ican programs. 

8.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  tour  I 
talked  frequently  with  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
political  cadreman.  It  is  too  bad  that  this 
individual  could  not  be  made  available  to 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  even  to  the 
President,  for  examination.  Such  action 
might  clear  the  air  and  allow  policy  makers 
the  chance  to  confirm  or  deny  their  beliefs 
or  superstitions. 

He  emphatically  denied  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  more  than  loglstlcally  linked  to  Mao 
and  that  he  Intended  to  turn  Vietnam  over 
to  Mao  after  the  war.  He  denied  that  Ho's 
objectives  were  a  product  of  "Mao  Think". 
He  stated  that  Ho  disagreed  with  Mao's  hand- 
book on  guerrilla  warfare  and  had  re-written 
It  to  conform  with  his  own  experience  and 
objectives.  The  prisoner  stated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  NLF  cadre  were  "regroupees"  like 
himself  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
had  traveled  to  North  Vietnam  for  political 
indoctrination  and  guerrilla  warfare  train- 
ing. He  claimed  that  the  NLF  was  a  South 
Vietnamese  organization  but  was  closely 
linked  with  Hanoi  for  logistical  and  moral 
support.  He  stated  that  the  NLP's  objectives 
and  that  of  Ho  were  Identical  In  that  they 
both  wanted  the  repulsion  of  foreign  troops 
and   the  reunification   of  Vietnam. 

When  we  first  talked  this  man  equated 
the  American  presence  in  Vietnam  with  that 
of  the  French.  This  is  the  NLF  propaganda 
teaching  which  is  accepted  and  believed  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  It  Is  a  propaganda  line  which 
our  own  propaganda  has  Ineffectively  coun- 
tered. This  man  was  a  dedicated  communist 
and  I  am  sure  will  never  change  his  political 
convictions.  Never-the-less,  he  believed  that 
after  the  war  it  would  be  possible  for  Viet- 
nam to  resume  trade  with  other  Asian 
nations  and  he  even  hoped  that  Vietnam 
could  trade  with  the  United  States.  He  was 
disillusioned  with  the  war  partly  because  of 
the  overwhelming  military  superiority  of  the 
United  States  and  partly  because  of  the  NLF's 
propaganda  failure  to  depict  the  whole  truth. 
He  was  particularly  upset  with  the  enormous 
suffering  by  Vietnamese  of  both  sides.  This 
captive  still  maintained,  however,  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  the  NLF  would  ultimately  de- 
feat the  United  States  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  defeated  the  French. 

The  important  point  that  surprised  me 
was  that  this  man  was  not  a  Chinese  oriented 
communist  but  rather  a  Vietnamese  Nation- 
alist. Like  most  of  the  activists  In  the  NLF 
and  in  North  Vietnam  he  abhorred  the  pos- 
sibility of  Communist  China  entering  the 
war.  In  a  statement  which  is  representative 
of  Vietnamese  history  this  man  told  me: 
"If  the  Chinese  hordes  come  to  our  aid,  after 
it  was  all  over  we  would  have  to  drive  out 
tiie  Chinese." 

9.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  never  quit  his  effort 
to  destroy  what  he  considers  a  non-represent- 
ative government  in  the  south,  nor  will  he 
quit  in  his  attempts  to  unify  Vietnam.  Hos- 
tilities could  be  stopped  tomorrow  by  nego- 
tiating with  the  NLF.  But  never.  In  twenty 
American  generations  of  "advisors",  will  Ho 
Chi  Minh  accept  partition.  The  whole  of 
Vietnamese  history  is  war  centered.  War  is 
the  motivating  force  of  Vietnamese  culture. 
This  force  can  be  found  everywhere  In  their 
society:  literature,  songs,  relations  between 
each  other.  Every  war  with  the  exception  of 
one  has  been  waged  for  purposes  of  libera- 
tion. They  are  psychologically  equipped  to 
continue  their  effort  for  generations.  We  are 
not  so  equipped  nor,  I  hope,  want  to  be. 

10.  In  1954  we  might  have  allowed  Vietnam 
to  unify  and  then  guaranteed  their  neutral- 
ity by  agreement  In  the  United  Nations  or 
with  Russia.  In  1954  this  may  have  preserved 
a  so-called  balance  of  power.  Now,  there  Is  no 
need  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of  balance 
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of  power.  Any  claim  that  Vietnam  Is  an 
Important  piece  of  real  estate  Just  adds  to 
the  Administration's  "bellevablUty  gap." 
Chinese  In  Peking  are  Just  as  dead  as  Amer- 
icans in  New  York  whether  the  missile  Is 
launched  from  Saigon  and  Cuba  or  Denver 
and  Hankow. 

We  have  the  psychological  and  propaganda 
expertise  to  create  a  climate  for  war;  we 
should  be  able  to  prepare  our  people  for 
peace.  The  President's  intoning  of  "Honor- 
able Peace".  "We  must  not  dishonor  the 
memory  of  those  American  boys  who  have 
died".  "If  you  knew  what  we  knew",  and  "I 
request  Just  one  of  my  critics  to  present  Just 
one  workable  solution  to  the  war"  are  fright- 
ening phrases  from  a  civilian  head  of  state. 
Those  phrases  coupled  with  the  persecution 
of  the  dissenters  ring  of  Mein  Kampf  not 
the  Constitution. 

11.  What  could  be  more  honorable  for  the 
United  States  than  a  great  nation  admitting 
to  an  error  in  Judgment?  If  we  did  such  a 
thing  could  world  opinion  of  us  get  much 
lower;  besides,  have  we  ever  really  paid  at- 
tention to  world  opinion  before?  What  can 
be  more  dishonorable  than  to  heap  more 
American  bodies  on  the  funeral  bier  of  Viet- 
nam for  a  cause  the  Administration  cannot 
define,  calls  "inevitable"  and  which  the  GIs 
call  "Lyndon's  War"? 

Shortly  after  I  left  Thu  Due  District  (15 
September  1967),  a  friend  WTOte  to  me  that 
the  intelligence  unit  which  I  had  worked  for 
had  been  deactivated.  The  American  tax  dol- 
lar and  effort  I  had  spent  there  for  one  year 
was  wasted.  In  addition,  the  infantry  bat- 
talion which  had  been  stationed  in  Thu  Doc 
District  for  one  year  had  been  withdrawn. 
The  night  after  their  withdrawal  the  VC,  for 
the  first  time  in  one  year,  attacked  the 
District  Headquarters  with  small  arms  and 
hand  grenades  to  prove  to  the  local  Viet- 
namese that  they  were  still  around.  Now  the 
VC  are  attacking  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  to 
prove  a  political  and  military  point.  The 
VC  did  not  believe  that  they  could  seize  and 
hold  Saigon  but  launched  their  offensive  for 
other  reasons  both  political  and  military. 
Perhaps  the  more  important  of  the  two  is 
political.  The  VC  proved  their  point  which  Is 
simply  that  they  have  all  the  time  in  the 
world  with  which  to  wage  their  war.  Those 
American  leaders  who  decided  that  Thu  Due 
District  was  pacified  because  the  VC  no 
longer  came  out  in  the  open  to  fight  guessed 
wrong.  They  also  guessed  that  Vietnamese 
units  charged  with  the  defense  of  Saigon 
would  be  interested  enough  to  protect  It. 
Our  leadership  in  Vietnam  will  continue  to 
guess  wrong  on  political  matters  until  they 
officially  face  the  truth  of  what  they  are 
fighting  against.  The  United  States  is  fighting 
a  determined  and  lasting  adversary  protected 
by  a  population  that  is  at  best  indifferent. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  overcome  this  in- 
difference? Five  years,  ten  years,  twenty 
years!  Someday  the  United  States  will  go 
home  and  that  is  what  the  Viet  Cong  Is 
planning  on  and  the  Vietnamese  population 
realizes. 

More  important.  I  think,  than  tax  dollars 
lost  and  frustrations  gained  in  Thu  Due  Dis- 
trict during  1966-1967  was  the  frightful  loss 
of  American  lives.  More  than  100  Americans 
died  "pacifying"  an  area  the  size  of  Mult- 
nomah County.  How  can  the  President  Justify 
that? 

12.  Since  I  listened  to  your  speech  in  1965 
I  have  given  more  than  average  thought  and 
study  to  Vietnam,  and  in  addition,  I  have 
spent  one  full  year  there.  A  few  of  my  Viet- 
namese friends  might  possibly  die  if  my 
"solution"  to  Vietnam  were  utilized.  For  that 
I  am  sorry. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  only  one  course 
of  action  open  to  us  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
cease  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
begin  an  orderly  province  by  province  with- 
drawal of  ail  American  personnel  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  we  withdraw  from 
each  province  the  military  hardware  that  we 
leave  behind  should  be  turned  over  to  South 
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Vietnamese  authorities.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  "simple"  solution  because  the  ram- 
ifications of  such  action  would  undoubtedly 
cause  great  anxiety  among  our  protectorates 
around  the  world.  I  also  believe  that  the 
truely  simple  solution  Is  the  one  which  we 
are  now  following.  In  this  period  of  world 
history  war.  except  for  the  defense  of  our 
shores,  is  the  easy  way  out.  In  Vietnam  we 
cannot  maintain  the  status  quo  nor  obtain 
our  military  objectives  unless  we  are  willing 
to  add  another  500.000  soldiers  to  secure 
Vietnam  and  chase  revolutionaries  Into  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  and  Thailand.  The  longer  we  per- 
sist In  Vietnam  the  more  certain  is  the  con- 
frontation with  Communist  China.  When 
we  take  on  Communist  China  then  we  are 
upsetting  the  "balance  of  power":  when  that 
happens  there  vrtll  be  no  more  problenis  to 
worry  about. 

If  we  leave  now  we  will  give  Saigon  the  op- 
portunity to  totally  mobilize  its  country 
and  the  opportunity  to  show  the  world  that 
they  are  truely  representative  ard  have  the 
support  of  the  population.  B.ised  on  my  own 
observations,  if  we  left  Vietnam  as  1  sug- 
gest. I  believe  that  the  .South  Vietnamese 
military  would  either  disband  or  Join  with 
the  NLF.  The  present  Saigon  government 
would  certainly  disappear.  By  continuing  our 
present  course  we  are  only  prolonging  the 
embarrassment  that  will  come  when  we 
eventually  do  reduce  our  forces  and  turn 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. I  hope  we  do  not  Intend  to  stay  that 
long:  I  do  not  want  my  children  or  even  my 
grandchildren  serving  as  advisors  In  Vietnam. 

Summary:  I  went  to  South  Vietnam  totally 
confused  and  returned  one  year  later  par- 
tially confused.  I  learned  that  Vietnam  is  an 
Impossible  complexity  of  intrigue  and  rival- 
ries between  various  ideologies,  religions,  na- 
tionalities, languages  and  economic  classes. 
I  learned  too  that  left  to  themselves  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South,  would  have  enough 
problems  to  keep  them  occupied  for  several 
generations.  I  learned  eventually  to  recog- 
nize a  particular  group  within  the  political 
maze  called  Vietnam  but  never  to  under- 
stand that  particular  group  as  part  of  an  in- 
tegrated whole.  The  outsider  who  pretends 
he  understands  all  of  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam and  all  of  the  solutions  Is  being,  to  say 
the  least,  untruthful.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  one  American  who  can  honestly 
say  he  understands  all  there  Is  about 
America. 

I  learned  too  that  Vietnam  is  not  a  place 
for  the  non-oriental  to  attempt  to  govern. 
I  learned  that  Asians  are  quite  capable  of 
carrying  their  own  burden  and  ordering  their 
own  complexities.  We  can  assist  their  emer- 
gence into  the  twentieth  century  through 
limited  economic  aid  and  guidance  should 
they  ask  for  it.  I  don't  think  we  can  ever 
successfully  Involve  ourselves  internally  with 
their  growing  pains. 


Oppression  of  Polish  Jews  Continues 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1968  is  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights.  It  is  ironical  that  Poland 
should  mark  the  occasion  by  flagrantly 
renewing  a  campaign  of  repression  and 
oppression  against  the  handful  of  Jews 
that  still  remain  alive  in  that  misguided 
country. 

Where  once  3'/2  million  Jewish  people 
lived  before  Nazi  barbarism  raised  its 
monstrous  head,  now  only  25,000  re- 
main. And  it  would  seem  that  the  Com- 
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munist  Polish  regime  is  determined  to 
complete  the  pogrom. 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  situation 
has  been  clearly  cataloged  by  Bertram 
H.  Gold,  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Gold  on  March  13. 

I  am  aware  of  recent  statements  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Gomulko  of  Poland 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  change 
in  official  Polish  attitudes  toward  the 
Jewish  people  is  underway.  Until,  how- 
ever, there  are  assurances  forthcoming 
beyond  mere  words,  all  that  Bertram 
Gold  has  asserted  must  stand. 

Mr.  Gold's  statement  follows: 

As  the  world  celebrates  the  International 
■year  for  Human  Rights,  grave  violations  of 
human  right.s  appear  to  be  t.\klng  place  in 
Poland.  According  to  accounts  received  from 
Warsaw,  the  Polish  povernment  has  vm- 
leashed  a  new  rampalcn  of  repression.  Jews 
have  been  made  the  targets  lor  the  recent 
wave  of  protests  against  the  rigid  control  of 
cultural  affairs  by  the  ruling  United  Work- 
ers' I  Connnunl.st »  Party.  At  the  t,ame  time. 
Polish  authorities  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  accuse  non-Communist  Catholic  offi- 
cials and  liberal  Intellectuals  of  being  "en- 
emies of  people's  Poland." 

While  the  protests  began  In  Warsaw,  they 
have  reportedly  spread  to  the  Universities  of 
Cracow  and  Lublin,  where  students  demon- 
strated against  police  repression  of  the  War- 
saw street  rlot.s.  Rather  than  recognize  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbursts  — the  clos- 
ing of  a  classic  Polish  play  widely  Interpreted 
as  antl-Russlan — Polish  authorities  have 
sought  to  find  scapeeoats.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  Poland's  25.000  Jews,  the  pitiful  rem- 
nant of  nearly  3'-  million  Jews  destroyed  or 
dispersed  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holocaust, 
have  been  so  designated. 

Ironically.  Polish  Jewry  represents  a  com- 
munity that  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
elderly  persons,  as  well  as  those  who  chose  to 
remain  after  World  War  II  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  country. 

An  intensified  anti-Jewish  campaign,  which 
appears  to  be  generating  a  program  atmos- 
phere among  Polish  Jews,  was  heralded  by 
Slouo  Pntisicchnc.  the  newsp:ipcr  of  Pax,  the 
pro-Communist  Catholic  lay  movement.  The 
Communist  official  who  heads  the  movement, 
Boleslaw  Piaseckl  was  the  chief  of  the  pre- 
World  War  II  "Falanea,"  a  semi-'icgal,  con- 
t.piritorial,  and  pro-lascist  iiationalLst  move- 
ment. Piaseckl  found  it  simple  to  switch 
allegiances  lifter  the  war.  and  with  state  help 
he  built  up  the  Pax  movement  into  an  or- 
ganization with  considerable  lallucnce 

Two  years  ago,  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  anti-Semitism  was 
on  the  rise  within  the  Communist  Party, 
with  one  wine  of  •p.i.rtisans"  or  nationalists 
tising  anti-Semitism  to  enhance  its  position. 
In  a  countn,-  where  the  economy  is  faltering 
and  life  Is  still  harsh,  the  Jewl-sh  minority 
was  p.  convenient  target  Latent,  but  virulent. 
anti-Semitism  was  also  exacerbated  by  an 
internal  party  strtiggle  to  eliminate  the  In- 
fluence of  "intellectuals'  and  elevate  "work- 
ers "  to  leadership. 

The  hard-line.  pro-SlaUnisi  clique  has 
pressed  for  harsher  measures  against  "rest- 
less intellectuals."  blaming  them  as  well  for 
manv  of  Poland's  economic  ills  Until  re- 
cently, this  campaicn  produced  official  har- 
assment of  writers  and  journalists  but  re- 
stricted anti-Jewish  sentiment  to  party 
circles. 

In  the  wake  of  the  June.  1967.  Six  Day  War 
In  the  Middle  East,  party  chief  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  taking  his  lead  from  an  anti- 
Jewish  propagan-la  offensive  launched  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  threatened  Polish  Jews  and  In- 
tellectuals with  reprisal!,  if  they  showed  any 
signs  of  support  for  Israel.  This  marked  a 
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reversal  of  liberal  pro-Jewish  policies  of  the 
last  decade.  It  was  also  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  hard  line,  antl-Semltlc  party  faction,  led 
by  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs.  Mleczys- 
law  Moczar,  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over 
the  moderate  wing.  This  led  to  the  dismissal, 
a  few  months  ago,  of  some  Jews  from  govern- 
ment service.  It  also  caused  the  suspension 
of  relief  activities  among  old  and  Indigent 
Jews,  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  the  closing  of  ORT  training  centers  that 
had  been  open  to  all  Polish  citizens. 

The  offlclal  reactions  to  the  current  wave 
of  protests  apparently  has  brought  latent 
and  traditional  antl-SemltIsm  to  the  sur- 
face, and  accelerated  the  dismissal  of  Jews 
from  academic  and  leadership  circles.  Jewish 
Institutions,  which  had  been  permitted  to 
develop,  have  been  virtually  accused  of  trea- 
sonous acts  as  "Instigators"  of  the  riots,  or 
of  being  "Zionist."  Of  ominous  import  is 
the  condemnation  by  a  leading  newspaper, 
Kurier  Polaki.  of  the  students  and  youth. 
Babel  Club  within  the  Communist-endorsed 
Cultural  and  Social  Union  of  Polish  Jews. 
The  club  and  Polish  Jews  have  been  made 
to  bear  the  sole  responsibility  for  demon- 
strations that  reportedly  attracted  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  and  adults  In  War- 
saw alonei    • 

We  are  painfully  reminded.  In  this  In- 
stance, of  the  antl-Semltlc  Stalinist  purges 
that  swept  Eastern  Europe  in  the  1950s, 
when  Jews  were  euphemistically  labelled  as 
"bourgeois  cosmopolitans."  Today,  Polish 
Jews  are  denounced  as  "Zionists,"  implying 
that  they  are  disloyal. 

We  shudder  to  think  that  a  shift  away 
from  liberalism,  with  a  concomitant  attack 
on  Polish  Jews,  Is  in  the  making.  Any  sign 
of  a  return  to  pre-war  Polish  anti-Semitism, 
as  Intimated  by  the  free  hand  given  to 
known  anti-Semites  like  Pleseckl  and  Moc- 
zar, must  be  eradicated.  If  not,  antl-Jewlsh 
manifestations  In  Poland,  including  economic 
reprisals  against  fathers  whose  sons  were 
allegedly  involved  in  student  unrest,  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  those  Jews 
who  survived  the  Nazi  persecutions  will 
find  themselves  once  again  the  victims  of 
new  Nazl-Uke  outrages.  This  Is  an  issue 
that  must  engage  all  men  of  good  will, 
regardless  of  the  social  or  political  system 
In  which  they  live. 
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decline  as  recent  trends  indicate  they 
might. 

I  welcome  the  action  of  the  Secretary, 
and  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
understanding  and  his  willingness  to  help 
the  dairy  farmer  at  this  time. 


March  21,  1968 


Increased  Price  Supports  for  Milk 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion annoimced  yesterday  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  to  es- 
tablish price  supports  for  milk  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  is  a  clear  evidence  that 
President  Johnson  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  farmer.  This  will  mean 
an  increase  in  overall  dairy  income  in 
1968  of  about  $300  million,  or  6  percent 
higher  than  1967. 

No  area  of  the  farm  economy  today 
receives  a  lower  return  than  dairying 
for  the  long  hours  and  the  specialized 
skills'l^Jtmired  to  assure  the  consumer 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

The  action  to  improve  the  prices  dairy 
farmers  receive  will  go  far  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  dairyman  in  his 
own  future;  and  in  doing  this,  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  a  necessary  and  vital  step 
to  reassure  the  consumer  that  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  dairy  products  will  not 


A  Time  of  Decision 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  March  19  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Here  is  yet  another  expression  of 
concern  for  the  stability  of  our  economy 
and  yet  another  call  for  responsible  ac- 
tion to  avoid  economic  disaster. 

Consequential  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing according  to  the  Journal,  won't  be 
simple  in  an  election  year — for  either  the 
administration  or  Congress.  But,  respon- 
sibility, not  simplicity,  must  be  the 
standard. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  Journal  editorial  in  the  Record  and 
also  include  with  it  a  listing  of  specific 
budget  Gifts  totaling  more  than  $6.5  bil- 
lion. Here  is  a  call  and  a  blueprint  for 
responsible   congressional   action. 

Both  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 
Review  .\nd  Outlook:    A  Time  of  Decision 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  Government 
will  decide  the  role  the  U.S.  will  play  in  the 
world  for  years  to  come.  The  decision  won't 
be  easy  but  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
Government  can  summon  the  political  cour- 
age to  take  the  fiscal  and  monetary  stepe 
needed  to  ;issure  the  long-run  stability  of  the 
dollar.  Meetings  of  the  central  bankers  In 
Washington  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  gave 
the  U.S.  Ume  to  act — not  much  time,  but 
more  than  there  appeared  to  be  when  world 
gold  markets  turned  chaotic  last  week. 

A  crisis  like  this  one  may  also  have  finally 
persuaded  the  Administration  that  it  can't 
look  after  the  dollar  as  a  sort  of  Incidental, 
sideline  activity.  For  too  long  that  has  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  attitude  in  Washington. 

To  some  extent  the  attitude  was  under- 
standable. In  the  early  postwar  years  the  dol- 
lar was  not  merely  strong;  it  was  the  only 
strong  major  currency.  The  nation  held  so 
much  gold  that  many  economists  worried 
that  the  huge  hoard  would  prevent  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  viable  world  monetary  system. 

It  was  easy,  In  those  years,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  dollar  was  unassailable  and 
would  remain  so.  There  was  a  tendency,  more- 
over, to  regard  foreign  transactions  as  rather 
insignificant  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
Exports,  alter  all,  account  for  only  about  5'h 
of  '.he  Gross  National  Product,  a  far  smaller 
percentage  then  prevails  in  most  of  Europe. 

Thus  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have  been 
set  largely  with  the  domestic  economy  in 
mind.  In  the  past  couple  of  years  It  has 
become  plain  that  inflation  isn't  any 
healthier  at  home  than  abroad,  but  the  policy 
has  yet  to  be  substantially  rearranged. 

If  It  is  not  reordered  now,  the  "two-tier" 
gold  market  devised  over  the  weekend  won't 
stave  off  an  even  more  drastic  crisis.  Policing 
the  new  setup,  to  keep  gold  from  seeping  from 
offlclal  holdings  into  the  free  market,  will  be 
difficult  at  best.  The  longer  the  operation  Is 
continued,  the  more  arduous  the  overseers' 
task  will  become. 


Germany,  Italy,  Britain  and  the  other  U.S. 
financial  allies  presumably  went  along  with 
the  new  system  on  the  basis  of  Washington 
promises  of  responsible  fiscal  and  monetary 
moves.  If  the  U.S.  goes  back  on  these  prom- 
ises now,  such  cooperation  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  arrange  on  terms  agreeable 
to  the  U.S. 

Like  the  U.S.,  other  Western  nations  are 
eager  for  a  workable  world  currency  arrange- 
ment. If  the  U.S.  continues  to  permit  the 
dollar  to  weaken,  though,  other  countries 
vrtll  be  thinking  harder  of  some  sort  of  set- 
up geared  less  tightly  to  the  dollar— and  led 
less  firmly  by  the  U.S.  General  de  Gaulle, 
in  fact,  just  might  win  converts  to  his  Idea 
of  a  return  to  a  true  gold  standard  with  the 
metal  priced  at  $70  an  ounce. 

The  loss  of  U.S.  prestige  would  hardly  be 
limited  to  matters  monetary.  A  nation  whose 
promises  prove  ephemeral  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  much  of  a  political  leader  either. 
In  the  process  Western  political  unity,  al- 
ready shaken  by  Vietnam  and  other  Issues, 
could  suffer  serious  damage. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  development  Is  clear. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  made  a  small 
start  In  the  right  direction  with  last  week's 
boost  m  Its  discount  rate.  Even  more  hopeful 
are  Indications  that  the  System  Is  turning 
somewhat  less  liberal  In  supplying  the  banks 
with  funds. 

Over  the  weekend,  too.  President  Johnson 
showed  a  new  willingness  at  least  to  talk  of 
consequential  cuts  in  Federal  spending.  It 
won't  be  simple  for  either  the  Administra- 
tion or  Congress  to  slice  away  at  the  mam- 
moth budget  In  an  election  year,  since  every 
nonessential  si>endlng  Item  Is,  In  the  eyes  of 
some  voting  constituents,  obviously  essential. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  however:  Any 
other  course  threatens  economic  and  politi- 
cal disaster  for  the  U.S.  and  Its  free-world 
allies.  In  the  circumstances  even  politicians 
should  be  able  to  see  what  Is  truly  essential. 

Immediate   budget   deferrals 

60-percent  reduction  of  mili- 
tary personnel  In  Europe.-  $2,  080,  000,  000 

Supersonic  transport  (except 

R.  &  D.) 222,000,000 

Defense-supported  arms  sales 

abroad  -. 200,000,000 

Civilian  space  program 400,  000,  000 

Highway   beautlficatlon 85,000,000 

Longworth  House  Office 
Building  renovation 6,058,000 

Madison  Library 2,500,000 

Government  Printing  Office 
Building  (site  acquisition 
and  design) 2.  500,  000 

USDA— $10,000  maximum 
subsidy  limit  per  farm 410,  000,  000 

Freeze  on  moderate-  to  high- 
Income  apartment 
programs 400,000,000 

Foreign   aid 700,000,000 

Storest  roads  construction 

(50  percent  new) 45.790,000 

Arts  and  Humanities 

Foundation    9,800,000 

Public  buildings  (site  acqui- 
sition and  planning) 5,497,000 

Public  Information 100,000,000 

Post  office  buildings  (50  per- 
cent unobligated  NOA)  -_.  26,  121,  000 

Freeze  on  Government  civil- 
ian employment  at  97 
percent    961,000,000 

National  Science  Foundation        250,  000,  000 

Forest  highways  (50  percent 

new  construction) 15,000,000 

Earth  description  and  map- 
ping ( 50  percent  NOA ) 6,  750,  000 

President's    contingency    re- 
serve (1968  level) 400,000,000 

Public   works    (20   percent 

stretchout)     200,000,000 

Appalachla  (1968  level) 86,  900,  000 

Total   6,614,916,500 


March  21,  1968 

Maintaining  the   Strength  of  the  Dollar 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  critical  challenges  facing  the  Nation 
today  is  the  deficit  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  On  January  1,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  a  comprehen- 
sive new  program  aimed  at  solving  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  thereby 
maintaining  the  soundness  of  the  dollar 
in  the  international  monetary  system. 

One  element  of  the  President's  new 
program  has  to  do  with  expanding  Amer- 
ican exports.  In  addition  to  helping  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  in- 
creased exports  also  mean  new  jobs  and 
higher  profits  for  the  American  economy. 
Yesterday,  President  Johnson  urged 
the  Congress  to  take  action  in  two  areas 
to  help  expand  the  flow  of  American 
products  to  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world.  First,  he  requested  that  $500  mil- 
lion of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  existing 
authority  be  allocated  as  a  special  fund 
to  finance  a  broadened  program  to  in- 
crease American  exports.  Second,  he 
urged  prompt  approval  of  a  special  $2.4 
million  supplemental  appropriation 
which  will  enable  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  launch  a  5-year  program  of  in- 
tensified export  promotion  for  American 
goods  and  services. 

America  is  the  greatest  trading  nation 
in  the  world,  with  exports  running  about 
$30  billion  per  year.  Millions  of  jobs 
throughout  the  country  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  American  exports.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  of  yesterday 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  assure  that  this 
country  will  continue  to  get  its  share  of 
the  increasing  world  export  market.  I 
support  the  export  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  urge  all  Members  to  back  up 
the  President  in  this  attack  on  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

To  demonstrate  just  how  effective  the 
Commerce  Department  trade  promotion 
program  has  been,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  recent 
column  in  the  West  Allis.  Wis.,  Star.  It 
was  devoted  to  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  Department-sponsored  trade 
centers  and  trade  fairs  by  industries  lo- 
cated in  that  community  of  some  70,000. 
The  column  points  up  the  very  real  im- 
pact which  export-promotion  programs 
have  on  our  Nation's  economy.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

West    Allis    Industries    in    International 
Exhibits 
(By  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki) 
In  an  effort  to  foster  U.S.  exports,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  since  1961  has  spon- 
sored  trade   centers   and   exhibits   at   trade 
fairs  throughout  the  world. 

West  Allls-based  industries.  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  have  played  an  active  part  in  ttiis 
effort  by  participating  in  many  such  exhibi- 
tions. 

For  example,  last  summer  Kearney  & 
Trecker  took  part  In  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Engineering  Show  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, under  arrangements  made  by  the  Com- 
merce Department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  Kearney  &  Trecker  the  Australian  show 
provided  an  opportunity  to  demon.strate  one 
of  their  new  products,  a  numerically-con- 
trolled machining  center. 

This  highly  sophisticated,  technically  ad- 
vanced product  was  able  to  compete  with 
distinguished  success  in  this  international 
market.  On  the  .spot  sales  amounted  to 
$150,000. 

Moreover,  the  company  has  estimated  that 
in  the  12  months  following  the  Melbourne 
trade  show,  sales  of  more  than  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars  will  be  recorded  as  a  di- 
rect  result   of   the   Australian   \enl\ire. 

I  am*pleased  to  report  that  Kearney  & 
Trecker  official.s  have  called  the  U  S  -spon- 
sored pavilion  at  Melbourne,  a  credit  to  our 
Nation. 

Other  West  Allls-based  companies  al.so 
found  it  worthwhile  to  participate  in  these 
trade  shows.  Last  year  Briggs  and  Stratton 
Corporation  and  Allis-Chalmers  participated 
in  the  trade  fair  at  Izmir.  Turkey. 

Both  Allis-Chalmers  and  Harnlschfeger 
Corporation  had  exhibits  in  the  1967  Pacific 
International  Fair,  held  at  Lima,  Peru.  The 
latter  firm  also  showed  its  products  at  the 
Cutting  and  Welding  Exhibition  in  Essen, 
West  Germany. 

The  government's  overseas  sales  program 
has  two  facets.  One  involves  six  permanent 
trade  centers  located  in  cities  such  as  Lon- 
don, Frankfort  and  Tokyo.  About  eight  spe- 
cial shows  are  produced  annually  in  each 
center. 

Sales  directly  resulting  from  these  center 
shows  since  1961  are  estimated  at  $145  mil- 
lion, with  an  additional  $28  billion  resulting 
from  between-show  use  of  the  U.S.  facilities 
by  American  private  companies. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  arranges 
U.S.  exhibits  at  approximately  20  Interna- 
tional trade  fairs  a  year.  Since  that  program 
began  in  1963.  direct  sales  are  estimated  at 
$112  million. 

These  statistics  indicate  once  again  the 
ability  of  our  American  industries  to  sell  in 
international  markets  because  of  superior 
quality,  know-how  and  technology. 


The  Right  To  Sue 
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verse  a  1923  Supreme  Court  Decision  that 
held  taxpayers  lack  standing  to  challenge 
federal  spending  programs  in  court  The 
specific  program  they  are  challenging  is  the 
Elemenuirv  and  .secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  permits  US  tunds  to  t;o  to 
cliurch-relat^d  .schools  lor  teacher  services 
and  lextbot>ks. 

Because  parochial  school  children  are  in- 
cluded, the  coniplainant.s  want  the  law  do- 
clared  unconstitutional  on  the  grovuid  It 
violates  the  First  Amendment's  ban  on 
establishment  of  religion  by  v;o\priiment 

But  apart  irom  the  merits  of  the  text- 
book c;<se,  at  is.sue  now  is  their  right  to 
briiif:  .such  a  challence  to  court  in  the  first 
place  They  are  appealing  a  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral Court  ruling  that  held  individual  lax- 
payers  lack  .standing  to  sue  the  government 
over  .specific  spending  programs  because 
their  stake  in  the  (julcome  is  ton  small. 

Solicitor  fieneral  Irwin  Griswold.  arguing 
against  them  the  other  day  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  developed  what  appears  to 
be  a  contradictory  variation  on  this  theme 
He  claimed  they  do  not  deserve  the  right 
because  they  aren't  directly  hurt  by  the 
law  anO.  because  their  complaints  are  gen- 
eral rather  than  specific. 

The  trouble  with  these  arguments  Is  that 
they  Justify  the  violation  of  a  principle  on 
the  grounds  that  the  material  stake  and 
involvement  of  the  litigants  Is  only  small. 
But  principles  are  not  measured  out  by 
quantity;  it  is  the  quality  of  the  right  that 
matters. 

The  denial  precludes  any  taxpayer  chal- 
lenge of  a  host  of  government  spending  pro- 
grams, not  Just  the  one  brought  by  these 
seven  litigants. 

We  don't  know  how  the  Supreme  Court 
will  find  in  this  matter,  but  the  Congress 
has  an  opporttmity  to  correct  this  basic 
Inequity.  The  House  has  before  it  a  Senate- 
approved  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln, 
D. -North  Carolina.  that  provides  the 
means— within  specific  limitations — 

through  which  taxpayers  may  challenge  the 
government  when  they  believe  that  govern- 
ment is  violating  basic  rights.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  tear  down  a 
barrier  to  freedom  that  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  be  erected. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Long  Island  Press,  of  March  18,  1968, 
contained  a  convincing  editorial  on  ef- 
forts to  allow  judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tion when  citizens  question  the  legisla- 
tion's constitutionality. 

As  House  sponsor  of  H.R.  1198,  which 
would  authorize  such  review  for  certain 
legislation  imder  the  requirements  of 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment,  I  agree  with  the  editorial  s 
view  that  Congress  has  an  excellent  op- 
portunity now  to  remove  the  present 
"barrier  to  freedom"  by  passing  the  bill 
I  introduced. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Right  To  Sue 

When  the  electorate  killed  the  revised  New 
York  State  Constitution  last  November,  it 
killed  the  right  of  taxpayers  to  bring  suits 
against  the  state  in  challenges  to  spending 
programs 

Seven  New  York-Metropolitan  Area  tax- 
payers have  now  carried  a  case  for  this 
principle  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  complainants  are  seeking  to  re- 


Ralph  S.  Cox  Presented  Citation  and 
Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  During 
1943 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1946.  a  citation  and  medal  for 
meritorious  service  was  prepared  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  pres- 
entation to  Ralph  S.  Cox. 

In  October  of  1943.  the  S.S.  Edu^ard  P. 
Costigan  was  proceeding  to  Algiers  to  ef- 
fect repairs  necessitated  by  enemy  air 
attacks  during  the  Italian  invasion. 
While  en  route  to  an  anchorage  prepara- 
tory to  joining  the  convoy,  the  exhaust 
deck  steam  line  carried  away,  trapping 
three  members  of  the  Navy  Armed 
Guard  in  a  nearby  room. 

Ralph  Cox  discovered  the  break  in  the 
line  and  immediately  notified  the  chief 
engineer.  He  then  returned  to  the  scene 
where  he  learned  that  one  seaman  was 
still  trapped.  He  dashed  through  the  live 
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steam  and  boiling  water,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  second  mate,  brought 
the  stricken  man  on  deck. 

The  citation  reads: 

His  courage  and  utter  disregard  of  per- 
sonal danger  in  going  to  the  aid  of  a  ship- 
mate In  peril  will  be  a  lasting  Infiplration  to 
all  seamen  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine. 

This  citation  has  never  been  presented 
to  Mr.  Cox.  At  the  time  when  the  medal 
and  citation  were  prepared,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  award,  but  Mr. 
Cox  was  at  sea. 

This  matter  came  to  my  attention 
recently,  and  I  contacted  the  Maritime 
Administration,  which  has  replaced  the 
old  War  Shipping  Administration  and 
the  former  Maritime  Commission.  They 
checked  their  records  and  found  the 
citation  and  medal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  March  24, 
1968,  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pride 
for  me  to  make  the  presentation  of  this 
award  to  Ralph  S.  Cox  of  Woodbine,  Ga., 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional Dia^ct. 

It  Is  inspiring  that  this  act  of  courage 
should  be  brought  to  light  and  that  this 
most  deserved  award  can  be  made  after 
these  21  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  believe  above  average  rural  farm  young- 
sters could  expect  an  above  average  living 
from  a  farm  In  spite  of  present  economic 
pressures.  In  addition,  the  best  would  be 
available  to  provide  leadership  agriculture 
needs  for  the  future.  There  is  a  real  need  for 
a  concentrated  effort  to  paint  a  better,  more 
accurate  picture  of  farm  life. 

This  has  been  a  KCMO  editorial.  Copies 
are  available  on  written  request.  If  you  have 
a  different  opinion,  we  Invite  your  comments. 
Send  them  to  Speak  Up.  KCMO  Broadcast- 
ing. Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


March  21,  1968 


Ize  that  dissent  is  loud  and  gets  attention, 
but  that  gratitude  Is  quiet  and  doesn't  make 
the  headlines. 

You  hope  they  know  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  with  them  all  the 
way. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  boy  knew  It  as  he 
died  for  me  In  Khe  Sanh  today. 


Population  Migration 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edito- 
rial by  George  Stephens,  farm  director  of 
station  KCMO,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  points 
up  why  the  migration  of  people  from  the 
farm  community  to  the  city  is  such  a  se- 
rious problem  today.  Those  of  us  who  are 
sponsors  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act,  designed  to  provide  job  opportunities 
for  people  who  desire  to  remain  in  rural 
areas,  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
trend  which  has  been  developing  over  the 
past  few  years.  We  hope  to  keep  our  tal- 
ented young  people,  and  all  others  who 
do  not  want  to  crowd  iiito  the  cities. 
busy,  happy,  and  healthy  in  rural 
America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
place  this  editorial  in  the  Record  as  fur- 
ther recognition  of  a  problem  which  de- 
mands the  attention  of  all  of  us.  The 
editorial  follows: 

POPri-ATION   MICSATION 

Population  migration  Is  a  serious  problem 
la  Mid-America.  Migration  of  rural  residents 
to  cities  Is  a  development  th.it  is  receiving  a 
lot  of  attention  at  this  time.  Leaders  are 
concerned  about  the  number  oi  persons  leav- 
ing farms  or  small  towns  and  locating  in  large 
cities. 

One  of  the  real  dangers  facing  rural  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  quality  rather  than  quantity  of 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  communities. 
Increased  mechanization  and  other  economic 
factors  has  caused  a  natural  decrease  In  farm 
population,  but  the  greatest  concern  should 
center  around  the  fact  that  the  cream  of  the 
crop  from  our  ruraU  youth  Is  being  lost  to 
cities.  Business  has  done  a  better  Job  of  at- 
tracting top  farm  boys  and  girls  than  farm 
communities  in  holding  this  brain  power. 


To  a  Boy  Who  Won't  Be  Back 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  follow- 
ing editorial  appearing  in  the  March  15 
edition  of  the  Sumter.  S.C,  Daily  Item, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Hubert  D. 
Osteen.  Sr.,  carries  a  message  which  all 
Americans  should  heed. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  understands 
the  need  among  us  for  loyal  adherence  to 
the  patriotic  principles  of  our  founding 
fathers.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  all 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

To  .\  Boy  Who  Wo.nt  Be  Back 

A   boy   died   for   me   In   Khe   Sanh   today. 

I  didn't  know  him,  and  he  didn't  know  me. 

But  he  died  for  me  Just  the  same. 

I  learned  about  It  when  the  6  o'clock  news- 
ciLbt  showed  him  being  carried  off  the  battle- 
field by  his  buddies. 

He  was  going  home  at  last — but  not  the 
way  he  had  dreamed  of  going. 

I  watched  the  newscast  as  I  ate  a  good, 
hot  meal  in  my  safe,  comfortable  home. 

The  news  was  pretty  much  as  usual.  The 
war  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  college  kids  demonstrat- 
ing against  changes  in  the  draft  rules, 
screaming  and  mugging  for  the  camera  .  .  . 
more    teachers   out   on   strike. 

After  dinner  I  tuned  In  to  a  program  on 
which  a  comic  wisecracked  sourly  about  the 
way  the  war  was  going — and  probably  got 
more  money  for  doing  it  than  this  boy  in 
Khe  Sanh  had  been  paid  all  the  time  he 
was  In  service. 

Then  I  went  to  bed,  free  from  any  fear 
that  the  house  might  be  blown  up  by  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  Is  busy  over  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  couldn't  ?et  this  boy  off  my  mind. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  been  frightened.  Of 
course,   he   had.   Who   wouldn't   be? 

Had  he  hated  this  war  as  much  as  I  hate  it? 

Probably  more.  He  was  in  it! 

But.  somehow,  those  boys  In  the  thick  of 
it  over  there  seem  t«  understand  more  clearly 
than  many  of  us  Just  why  they  are  there, 
and  the  dreadful  alternative  if  they  weren't. 

How  had  he  felt  about  these  characters 
who  are  defying  the  goverument,  calling  our 
leaders  murderers,  tearing  up  draft  cards 
and  pulling  down  the  ."American  flag? 

However  he  had  felt,  he  had  fought  for 
that  flag  until  he  was  killed. 

It's  too  late  now,  of  course,  to  try  to  thank 
this  boy  for  what  he  did.  But  it's  not  too 
late  to  thank  his  buddies  for  what  they're 
doing. 

But  how  do  you  thank  someone  for  facing 
death  for  you? 

How  do  you  reassure  him  th&t  as  long  as 
men  like  him  are  willing  to  die  for  freedom, 
freedom  is  worth  dying  for — even  though  it 
be  abundantly  used'  and  abused  by  the  very 
ones  who  disdain  to  fight  for  it? 

So  you  hop>e  that  the  boys  over  there  real- 


Otepka's  Relentless  Pursait  of  Justice 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring 
the  nationally  publicized  case  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka  up  to  date,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  de- 
cision on  his  appeal  is  being  awaited  at 
the  present  time.  Because  of  the  volume 
of  publicity  which  has  accompanied  this 
case,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  on  the  basic  factors  involved. 
However,  the  issue  of  the  mutilation 
of  documents  with  which  Otepka  was 
charged  and  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nied is  of  prime  importance  because  a 
person  or  persons  is  possibly  guilty  of 
violation  of  a  Federal  statute. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  the  State 
Department  charged  Otepka  with  the 
violation  but  dropped  the  charges  before 
his  hearing  began.  He  specifically  asked 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investi- 
gate these  charges  which  the  Commis- 
sion refused  to  do  on  the  grounds  that 
it  could  consider  only  the  charges  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  State  Department 
hearings.  In  light  of  State's  sordid  record 
of  conduct  in  this  case,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  sane  culprits  do  not  ordi- 
narily continue  to  press  for  an  investi- 
gation of  their  offenses,  it  does  not  take 
a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  surmise  who  is 
guilty — State  or  Otepka. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  sought 
to  obtain  justice  for  Otepka  over  the 
years.  For  them,  this  is  not  a  politically 
partisan  issue.  It  might  well,  however, 
become  a  political  issue  for  those  in  the 
executive  branch  if  fair  play  for  Otepka 
is  not  forthcoming  before  the  November 
elections. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  infor- 
_mation  to  the  public  from  Otto  Otepka's 
'point  of  view,  I  insert  his  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commis- 
sion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  am  .'ippearlng  here  today  accompanied  by 
my  counsel,  but  without  witnesses  or  addi- 
tional evidence  which  I  expected  to  have 
available  to  me.  I  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  question  witnesses  and  offer 
such  evidence  on  matters  relating  to  Charges 
4  through  13,  which  have  been  withdrawn. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  Department  of  State's  and  the  Com- 
mission's rulings  denying  me  this  opportu- 
nity on  their  theory  that  evidence  tending 
to  destroy  me,  simply  because  It  may  also 
relate  to  Charges  4  through  13,  is  Irrelevant 
to  the  Issues  In  Charges  1,  2  and  3,  the  only 
remaining  charges  against  me. 

Notwithstanding  these  rulings,  I  assert  my 
right  to  make  the  following  statement  before 
this  appellate  body.  In  support  of  my  claim. 
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I  respectfully  refer  the  Commission  to  its 
own  practices  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  in   1944. 

I  am  not  only  an  honorably  discharged  vet- 
eran of  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War 

II  who  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
afforded  by  this  Act,  but  I  can  speak  of  my 
own  experience  as  an  employee  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  eleven  years  when 
I  was  required  to  carry  out  the  Commission's 
implementing  practices  pursuant  to  this  act. 

It  has  always  been  the  Commission's  firm 
policy  to  allow  a  veteran  affected  by  an  ad- 
verse agency  action,  to  personally  appear  be- 
fore a  Commission  representative,  and  either 
orally  or  in  affidavit  form,  present  any  griev- 
ance which  he  might  have  against  his  em- 
ployers. The  employing  agency  could  not 
restrict  this  right,  even  though  the  Commis- 
sion, on  appeal,  could  decide  the  employee's 
statement  was  irrelevant.  According  to  my 
understanding  the  same  principle  is  still  in 
effect,  for  it  is  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Com- 
mission publication  Issued  in  July  1964,  called 
"Conducting  Hearings  on  Employee  Appeals", 
which  states,  with  respect  to  both  veterans 
and  non-veterans,  "The  employee  has  a  right 
to  answer  adverse  actions  in  person,  as  well 
as  in  writing,  .  and  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  say  what  he  will  in  an  effort  to 
secure  Justice  and  mercy." 

While  I  had  the  opportunity  to  respond  af- 
firmatively in  writing  to  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment's charges  when  they  were  filed  against 
me  in  September  1963.  and  to  enter  a  gen- 
eral denial  to  all  of  them,  the  Department 
deliberately  impeded  my  efforts  to  obtain 
Justice  by  refusing  to  allow  my  attorney  and 
me  to  examine  the  contents  of  trash  bags 
purportedly  containing  material  that  formed 
the  basis  of  charges  4  through  11.  Under  this 
obstacle.  I  found  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  develop  by  independent  means 
nec^sary  evidence  to  prove  that  these 
charges  were  completely  false  and  contrived 
solely  to  destroy  me.  By  the  time  it  became 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  all  of 
the  charges  and  to  cross  examine  Depart- 
ment witnesses  Implicated  in  the  trash  bag 
episode,  the  Department  withdrew  the 
charges  and  summarily  denied  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  false  and  vindictive. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Conunlssion's  policy 
to  permit  an  employee  of  the  classified  civil 
service  to  state  his  grievances  to  a  Commis- 
sion representative  in  the  Interest  of  Justice, 
I  offer  the  following  statement.  Since  I  am 
prevented  by  the  Commission's  ruling  from 
presenting  evidence  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment, it  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  except 
where  clarity  demands  necessary  detail.  I  am 
omitting  in  this  statement  any  comment  on 
charges  12  and  13,  which  the  Department  also 
has  dropped. 

1.  I  accuse  the  Department  of  State,  and 
specifically  John  P.  Rellly,  David  Bellsle,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Catuccl.  acting  individually  and 
collectively,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  Fred- 
erick Traband.  Joseph  Sabln,  Raymond  Levy, 
Robert  McCarthy,  Joseph  Rosettl,  Terence 
Shea.  Mrs.  Joyce  Schmelzer,  and  William  J. 
Crockett,  of  concocting  a  malevolent  scheme 
to  obtain  my  ouster  from  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity and  the  Department  of  State,  through 
the  false  Impression  that  I  had  mutilated 
government  papers  in  violation  of  a  criminal 
statute. 

2.  I  did  not  mutilate  the  documents  in 
question.  I  did  not  ask  anyone  else  to  do  so. 
If  in  fact  a  mutilation  did  occur  and  I  had 
been  allowed  the  opportunity  to  cross  exam- 
ine each  of  the  above  witnesses,  the  guilty 
person  would  have  been  identified.  The 
charges  were  withdrawn  by  the  Department 
to  prevent  this  Identification. 

3.  I  accuse  the  Department  of  gross  im- 
propriety in  approving  the  preparation  and 
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distribution  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence to  the  public  and  the  Congress, 
beginning  in  September  1963  and  continuing 
until  June  1967,  when  the  charges  were  with- 
drawn, alleging  that  I  was  responsible  for 
the  mutilation  althoxigh  in  fact  the  Depart- 
ment knew  during  this  time  that  these 
charges  could  not  be  supported. 

4.  I  request  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission instruct  the  Department  to  furnish 
me  with  an  official  communication  addressed 
to  me.  similar  to  the  letter  of  charges  filed 
against  me,  specifying  in  detiiil  the  reasons 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  mutilation  charges. 
The  oral  statement  made  by  Department 
counsel,  Irving  Jaffe,  at  my  hearing,  on  June 
G.  1967.  giving  only  the  reason  that  the 
charges  did  not  allege  the  delivery  of  the 
documents  in  question  to  anyone,  is  unclear, 
unsatisfactory  and  unfair  to  me.  In  brief,  I 
insist  I  am  entitled  to  a  "Not  Guilty"  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State.  As  a  prece- 
dent for  such  at  letter,  I  refer  to  another 
case  involving  the  furnishing  of  official  In- 
formation by  a  State  Department  employee 
to  a  person  outside  the  Department.  In  that 
case,  John  Stewart  Service  admittedly  gave 
18  highly  classified  documents,  not  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee,  but  to  a  person  estab- 
lished as  a  Communist  and  Soviet  agent. 
Service  was  arrested  for  his  offense  by  the 
FBI  but  a  Grand  Jury  refused  prosecution 
because  It  was  satisfied  he  did  not  intend  to 
harm  the  national  security.  Although  Service 
clearly  breached  the  Department's  security 
regulations,  notwithstanding  his  acquittal  on 
criminal  grounds,  the  Department  termed  his 
acquittal  by  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  complete 
vindication  and  he  was  Issued  two  letters 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  respectively,  congratulat- 
ing him  and  restoring  him  to  full  duty  in 
the  same  line  of  work  for  which  he  was  best 
qualified  professionally. 

5.  In  contrast  to  above  case,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  never  violated  any  se- 
curity regulation  whatsoever.  I  have  been 
penalized  by  a  demotion  in  grade  and  salary 
and  assigned  to  duties  entirely  incompatible 
with  my  professional  experience  as  a  security 
officer  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Involv- 
ing only  the  preparation  of  elementary  and 
unclassified  phrases  for  Inclusion  In  a  so- 
called  Department  Manual  of  Organization, 
I  have  been  Informed  that  unlike  my  work 
as  a  security  officer,  none  of  these  duties 
require  access  to  sensitive  material  and  none 
shall  be  given  me  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  my  assignment.  In  effect  this 
decree,  until  and  unless  it  Is  revoked,  has 
ended  my  government  career  as  a  security 
officer  because  no  other  government  agency 
will   wish   to   employ   me   in   my   profession. 

6.  Tlie  Department  dispatched  a  special 
messenger  to  my  home  on  December  11.  1967. 
He  arrived  at  "7:10  PM  to  deliver  a  WTltten 
verdict  of  "Guilty"  signed  by  Secretary  Rusk, 
on  charges  1.  2  and  3.  Included  was  another 
letter  signed  by  Idar  Rlmestad  setting  forth 
his  Implementation  of  the  Secretary's  orders 
of  my  punishment.  Neither  official  mentioned 
my  acquittal  on  charges  4  through  13. 

In  determining  whether  the  Secretary's 
action  in  the  circumstances  has  been  reason- 
able and  proper,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  Commission  must  carefully  consider  the 
following  facts. 

The  full  record,  and  Mr.  Rellly's  own  ad- 
mission, establishes  that  Mr.  Relllv  under- 
took to  tap  my  telephone  only  because  he 
suspected  that  I  was  furnishing  information 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. I  therefore  take  exception  to  the  Com- 
mission's rulings  denying  my  requests  to  (a) 
ascertain  the  Identity  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  tape  recordings  of  my  intercepted  con- 
versations were  delivered  (b)  obtain  from 
the  Department  affidavits  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  wiretapping  episode  by  John 
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P  Heilly.  David  Beli.sle.  Elmer  Hill  and 
Clarence  Schneider  all  of  whom  were  in- 
voUcri  in  tluit  epi.sode.  and  ic  i  obtain  from 
the  Department  the  reports  of  investigation 
prep.ired  by  George  W.  French.  Jr  and  Wil- 
son Flake  concerning  tlie  tapping  of  mv  tele- 
phone I  contend  tliitt  ihe.se  documents  uuA 
iniormation  ;ire  relevant. 

The  documents  on  which  charges  1  2  and 
3  .ire  predicated  were  not  Iiiriiished  liy  me 
to  t!ie  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  until 
June  2.  1963  Tlie  events  preceding  my  action 
are  most  important. 

Mr  Hetlly  began  tapping  my  telephone  in 
March  196;i.  if  not  earlier.  By  his  own  ad- 
missifin  I  luid  done  nothing  wrong  by  that 
time. 

Liter  in  March  1963.  he  placed  my  trash 
bag  under  surveillance. 

In  .\pril  1963.  Mr  Reilly  had  my  office  siife 
drilled  open  surreptitiously  and  its  contents 
photographed.  It  contained  information 
legitimately  in  my  custody  for  official  pur- 
poses. 

During  .^prll  and  May  1963,  without  ever 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  me  its  he 
should  have  under  Civil  Service  and  Depart- 
ment regulations,  Mr.  Rellly  derogated  my 
performance  and  accused  me  of  emotional  in- 
stability before  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

By  May  23.  1963,  the  fifth  day  of  his  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Rellly  had  committed  one  false- 
hood after  the  other  and  compounded  several 
of  these  falsehoods  repeatedly.  His  state- 
ments concerning  me  had  become  so  patently 
untrue  that  they  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  .Acting  Chairman  and  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Each  of  Rellly's  actions  were  without  ade- 
quate cause.  None  is  described  in  charges 
1,  2  and  3. 

As  I  had  become  aware  of  Rellly's  activi- 
ties through  information  volunteered  to  me, 
I  reviewed  each  incident  cumulatively  and 
collectively.  By  the  end  of  May  1963,  I  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion  except  that  the 
consistency  and  frequency  of  his  actions 
could  occur  only  with  higher  approval.  After 
discreetly  exploring  the  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching Secretary  Rusk  in  the  matter,  I 
came  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  neither 
the  Secretary  nor  those  In  the  chain  of  com- 
mand through  whom  I  had  to  apply  to  seek 
an  audience  with  him,  would  welcome  my 
complaints.  It  became  apparent  to  me  that 
they  would  block  my  efforts  not  only  to  rebut 
Mr.  Rellly's  testimony  about  me  but  tho 
need  to  expose  his  other  wrongdoing.  I  saw 
no  alternative  except  to  perform  my  honest 
duty  by  telling  the  Congress  the  truth  when 
called  upon  io  do  so.  Subsequently  events 
Justified  my  decision,  for  In  November  1963 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  other  witness- 
es before  the  Subcommittee  that  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Undersecretary  George  Ball  had  fully 
protected  Mr.  Rellly  in  his  attempts  to  es- 
cape culpability  when  he  was  trapped  in  his 
own  falsehoods.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Rellly 
had  become  so  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  his 
lies,  that  Mr.  Rusk  was  forced  to  dismiss  him 
In  order  to  salvage  at  least  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment's loss  of  integrity. 

As  an  experienced  Department  officer  I 
felt  that  my  recourse  to  the  Congress  in  the 
circumstances  was  entirely  proper.  I  do  not 
regret  my  course  of  conduct  in  any  way  be- 
cause I  am  still  confident  that  through  the 
watchdog  responslbtlities  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Department  can 
achieve  completely  honest  administration 
at  every  level  of  its  personnel  security  opera- 
tions. 

I  rest  my  case  on  the  record  before  the 
Commission  unless  the  Commission  desires 
to  reconsider  its  rulings  and  allows  the 
evidence  that  I  have  requested. 
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CivU  Rights  Bill 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  pknnstlvaHia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  printed  a  recent  edito- 
rial in  support  of  immediate  House  ac- 
tion to  endorse  the  Senate-passed  civil 
rights  bill  in  its  present  form  so  that  it 
can  be  speeded  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature.  I 
insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  seen  it. 

Many  of  us  wish  that  the  Senate  bill 
had  an  even  more  extensive  and  liberal 
open-housing  provision  than  it  now  con- 
tains but  considering  the  special  fili- 
buster problems  which  face  the  other 
body.  It  is  a  great  forward  step  in  our 
battle  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
housing  accommodations.  If  the  House 
does  no'tjpass  the  bill  without  change 
and  a  conference  becomes  necessary,  we 
would  face  the  grave  threat  of  another 
filibuster  in  the  other  body  and  run  too 
serious  a  risk  of  ending  up  with  no  bill 
at  all  this  year,  which  would  be  a 
tragedy.  I  implore  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  search  their  conscience, 
because  if  they  do.  there  is  only  one  con- 
clusion. We  must  act  and  act  swiftly  to 
send  the  Senate  bill  without  change  to 
the  White  House.  The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Mar.  15,  1968] 
Rights  Bill  in  the  House 
Speaker  McCksrmack  and  his  colleagues  In 
the  House  leadership  have  rightly  decided 
to  seek  approval  of  the  Senate-passed  civil 
rlghta  btU  In  Its  present  form.  As  the  bill 
finally  emerged.  It  has  overwhelming  ap- 
proval In  the  Senate.  It  has  been  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  White  House  and  has  wide- 
spread support  In  the  country.  The  task  of 
the  House  Is  to  enact  It  and  not  to  begin 
whlttUng  It  down. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House.  Minority  Leader 
Ford  has  expressed  preference  for  sending 
the  bill  to  conference,  but  this  may  be  largely 
an  Institutional  reaction;  the  House  likes  to 
see  its  Imprint  on  legislation.  But  sending 
the  measure  to  conference  might  entail  fur- 
ther compromises  or  lead  to  snags  that  would 
ultimately  defeat  the  bill.  Mr.  Ford  ought 
to  think  twice  before  taking  upon  himself 
responsibility  for  possible  failure  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Republicans  responded 
in  commmendable  fashion.  Once  the  meas- 
ure had  the  imprimatur  of  Senator  Dirksen. 
his  GOP  colleagues  lined  up  'or  it  29  to  3. 
On  the  House  side  it  is  said  that  only  75  out 
of  186  Republican  votes  will  be  essential  to 
enactment  of  the  bill,  assuming  that  approx- 
imately 160  Democrats  are  for  it.  Failure 
to  muster  a  majority  of  Republican  votes  In 
the  House  for  the  bill  would  be  a  grave  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  Ford  personally  and  upon  the 
GO?  as  a  party,  at  a  crucial  time  in  the  1968 
national  campaigns.  The  provisions  to  mod- 
ernize the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  a  century  ago 
aad  to  prevent  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  remain  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finds  It  necessary  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Negroes  to  serve  on 
Juries,  to  travel,  to  use  public  accommoda- 
tions, to  attend  schools  without  discrimina- 
tion and  so  forth.  But  recent  history  affords 
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eunple  evidence  that  such  special  protection 
is  essential  In  some  parts  of  tlie  country  for 
both  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers.  This 
section  of  the  bill  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
fuiaument  of  the  promise  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  housing  section  also  may  be  deecrlbed, 
in  the  words  of  Senator  Hart,  as  a  response 
to  "the  demands  of  history."  Only  21  states 
have  enacted  open  housing  laws.  "How  long 
must  we  wait,"  asked  Senator  Dirksen,  "for 
the  other  29  states?"  This  is  the  question 
that  the  House  should  face  candidly  and 
without  any  trickery  or  maneuvering. 

The  riot  control  provisions  were  added  to 
the  bill  largely  to  make  it  more  palatable  to 
legislators  who  feel  that  it  is  imperative  to 
strike  out  against  violence  In  the  streets.  In 
their  present  form  these  restraints  may  have 
some  utility,  and  with  careful  administration 
they  should  not  lead  to  any  ciutallment  of 
basic  rights.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
the  bill  would  be  Improved  by  sending  It  to 
conference.  We  think  it  should  go  to  the 
floor  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  debate 
and  enactment. 
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I  can  weU  recall  the  decision  to  prohibit 
any  of  our  American  Navy  men  from  going 
ashore  In  South  Africa  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  prejudice  being  displayed.  I  am  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  was 
permitted  to  send  the  Navy  Into  a  port  where 
prejudice  was  certainly  going  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  suitable  reprimand 
has  been  administered  to  the  officer  who 
was  guilty  of  promoting  such  an  Irresponsi- 
ble directive  among  the  ships  of  our  fleet.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  steps  have  also  been 
taken  to  guarantee  that  no  such  embarrass- 
ment will  ever  be  offered  any  group  In 
America. 

Sincerely, 

JOSEPH  M.  McDadc, 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 


A  Letter  of  Protest  to  the  President 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather 
painful  for  me  to  come  before  this  House 
to  recall  to  your  attention  the  newspaper 
stories  concerning  the  treatment  of  some 
of  our  Navy  men  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans during  the  period  known  as  Mardi 
Gras.  As  you  may  recollect,  a  directive 
was  issued  by  officers  in  the  Navy  pro- 
hibiting any  exchange  of  invitations  sent 
to  naval  personnel,  lest  these  invitations 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Negroes,  Jews,  or 
Italians. 

I  am  appalled  and  I  am  dismayed  to 
learn  this.  I  had  thought  we  had  all  come 
a  long  way  down  the  road  toward  guar- 
anteeing equality  in  this  Nation.  It  was 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  any  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  particularly  the 
U.S.  Military  Establishment,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  an  afifront  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  of  Negro,  Jewish,  or  Italian 
antecedence. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent protesting  the  insult  offered  these 
fine  people.  I  hope  I  will  never  again  see 
such  a  disgraceful  exhibition  in  the 
grossest  form  of  bad  taste  being  per- 
petrated upon  any  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. My  letter  to  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

Congress   of  the   United   States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  14, 1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  "and  called  to  your  attention  the  In- 
cident reported  In  our  nation's  newspapers 
concerning  the  gratuitous  Insult  offered  the 
Negroes,  Jews,  and  Italians  of  America  by 
the  Umted  States  Navy. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Incident 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
Mardi  Gras  celebration  in  New  Orleans  where 
the  U.S.  Navy  issued  a  directive  that  was  In- 
sulting every  Negro,  every  Jew,  and  every 
Italian  In  these  United  States. 


Declaration  of  the  Polish  Government-in- 
Exile 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  previous  occasions  I  pointed  out 
that  the  legitimate  voice  of  the  Polish 
people  is  expressed  through  the  Polish 
Govemment-in-exile,  which  still  func- 
tions in  London.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  following  declaration  of  the  Polish 
Govemment-in-exile,  made  on  March  12, 
regarding  recent  events  in  Warsaw : 
Declaration  of  the  Polish  Government-in- 

ExiLE  OF  March   12,   1968,  Regarding  the 

Recent  Events  in  Warsaw 

London. — At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  12th 
March  1968  presided  over  by  H.  E.  August 
Zaleskl,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land [In-exlle],  the  following  declaration 
Of  the  Polish  Government  regarding  the  re- 
cent events  in  Warsaw,  was  unanimously 
resolved  by  the  Cabinet : 

"The  recent  demonstrations  In  the  coun- 
tries subjected  by  Russia  provide  yet  an- 
other proof  that  these  nations  have  never 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  social  and 
political  order  Imposed  \ipon  them  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  International  centres, 
where  ftmdamental  decisions  on  the  future 
set-up  of  world  relations  are  made  at  pres- 
ent, should  recognize  that  it  Is  essential  to 
restore  the  freedom  and  Independence  to 
which  the  various  nations  in  this  part  of  our 
globe  have  a  right,  Just  as  there  is  struggle 
for  the  same  right  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

"We  Poles  have  always  been  fully  av.'are 
that  our  nation  has  never  reconciled  Itself 
to  the  alien  ideology  and  system  imposed 
upon  It.  During  the  last  few  days,  the  whole 
free  world  has  been  given  fresh  proofs  ol 
this  and  should  extract  the  proper  con- 
clusions— above  all,  by  honoring  the  require- 
ments of  equity  and  justice  in  relation  ;o 
Poland. 

"It  should  be  universally  realized  that  the 
Polish  nation  has  emerged  with  unbroken 
spirit  and  remained  true  to  its  faith  and  to 
freedom  although  so  sorely  tried  during  the 
19th  century  and  the  present  one,  and  despite 
extreme  oppression  by  the  occupation 
powers.  The  younger  generation,  albeit 
brought  up  diu-ing  the  last  two  decades  under 
the  very  vigilant  and  ubiquitous  Influence  of 
the  Communist  regime  Imposed  by  Russia, 
has  not  lost  and  will  not  even  partly  lose 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  freedom  and 
independence. 
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"Apparently  dormant  while  coping  with  the 
exigencies  of  everyday  life,  this  generation 
was  sharply  aroused  by  the  utterance  of 
sentiments  which  had  for  several  peneratlons 
kept  the  Poles  In  readiness  to  struggle  for 
Poland's  Independence  and  for  the  nation's 
freedom.  The  very  same  words  from  Mlckle- 
wicz's  'Forefathers'  now  again  have  stirred 
the  young  generation,  fully  backed  by  the 
v.'hole  nation. 

"We  must,  however,  appeal  to  all  in  our 
native  land  that  they  avoid  being  carried 
away  by  Imprudent  zeal  and  do  not  arise  In 
premature  action  which  could  entail  casual- 
ties without  certainty  of  attaining  the  de- 
sired end.  It  Is  too  early  for  such  action.  We 
must  spare  all  our  forces  and  guard  our 
splendid,  patriotic  youth  against  futile 
losses.  The  present  trial  of  strength  In  Po- 
land demonstrates  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  regime  Imposed 
upon  the  country  to  begin  paying  more  heed 
to  the  Just  demands  of  the  nation,  and  for 
the  wide  world  to  comprehend  that  the  Polish 
nation  will  never  reconcile  Itself  to  an  alien 
yoke." 


Secrecy  Lid  Lifted  on  Draft  Board 
Members 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  Selective  Service  Director 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has  finally  come 
around  to  the  viewpoint  of  my  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  that  identification  of 
local  draft  board  members  should  be  a 
routine  matter  of  public  record.  Requests 
for  information  about  board  members 
generally  have  been  denied  at  the  local 
and  State  levels. 

In  an  enlightened  change  of  mind  the 
Director,  acceding  to  a  subcommittee 
recommendation,  has  issued  a  new  regu- 
lation which  requires  the  public  posting 
of  the  names  of  local  draft  board  mem- 
bers. Government  appeal  agents,  and  ad- 
visers at  each  board  office  to  which  such 
personnel  is  assigned.  The  regulation, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  19, 1968,  marks  the  first  time  Gen- 
eral Hershey  has  ever  issued  positive  in- 
structions that  identifying  information 
about  Selective  Service  System  personnel 
is  to  be  made  public  on  a  uniform,  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  regulation  states  that 
in  addition  to  revealing  names,  the  in- 
formation is  to  include  position  titles, 
grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  matter  of  making  available  the 
home  addresses  and  other  identifying 
data  atwut  board  members  is  still  not 
completely  resolved,  but  the  general  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  clarify- 
ing the  issue  by  providing  in  the  new 
regulation  that  additional  identifying 
data  may  be  released  if  the  person  to 
whom  the  information  relates  gives  con- 
sent, or  if  the  local  board  chairman 
makes  such  a  determination  under  stated 
conditions. 

I  commend  the  Director  for  issuing  the 
regulation  and  trust  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  increase  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public  about  the  functions 
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and  operaUons  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  

Conspiracy  To  Divide  America 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jackson,  president  of  the  6.3-million 
member  Negro  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, is  entitled  to  recognition  for  his 
outspoken  denunciation  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders report. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son does  not  have  the  free  speech  op- 
portunities given  Carmichael,  King  and 
Brown. 

I  include  his  statement  from  the 
Christian  News,  New  Haven,  Mo.,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Negro  Chxhich  Leader  Raps  Riot  Report. 
SAYS  There  Is  a  Conspiracy  To  Divide 
America — NCC  President  and  King  Com- 
mend Report 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  did  a  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  seeking  to  divide  America  Into 
two  categories,  the  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  a  group  of  over 
six  million  black  Baptists,  said  last  week. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  convention 
president  and  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Baptist 
Church  In  Chicago,  said  "In  spite  of  the 
statement  from  the  Kemer  report  that  they 
had  found  no  conspiracy  In  studying  the 
riots  of  1967,  I  am  convinced  with  others 
that  there  Is  a  conspiracy,  deep  and  danger- 
ous, designed  to  demoralize  the  nation,  to 
divide  it,  and  if  possible,  to  conquer  it." 

Under  Mr.  Jackson's  guidance  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  had  Insisted  on 
preaching  "a  gospel  of  redemption  not  only 
for  Negro  people  but  for  all  people."  He 
claims  In  his  recently  published  Unholy  Shad- 
ows and  Freedom's  Holy  Light  that  the  only 
salvation,  which  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
liberals.  Is  a  return  to  Christ.  His  own  per- 
sonal mission  in  life  is  fourfold:  True  pa- 
triotism, advocacy  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  for  first-class  citizenship  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  the  redemptive  message  of  Christ 
for  all  mankind.  The  Negro  leader  Is  deeply 
sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  his  peo- 
ple for  equal  opportunity,  but  he  claims 
these  things  must  be  achieved  vrtthln  the 
framework  of  law  and  order  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  served  as  the  head  of  the 
6.3  million  member  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention for  the  past  14  years,  but  the  com- 
munications media  have  given  more  pub- 
licity to  statements  made  by  such  Negro 
leaders  as  Martin  Luther  King,  Stokely  Car- 
michael, and  Dick  Gregory 

George  Schuyler,  a  prominent  Negro  col- 
umnist and  author  of  the  recently  published 
Black  and  Conservative,  said  last  week  that 
the  President's  riot  commission  report  was 
an  "outrageous  Whitewash."  He  stated:  "As 
predicted  by  the  suspicious  when  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  on  July  29 
last  year,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  has  produced  an  outra- 
geous whitewash.  It  is  indicative  of  the  per- 
vasive gutlessness  of  current  officialdom  and 
civil  leadership  on  all  levels  in  coping  with 
the  crisis  confronting  us. 

"Not  unexpectedly,  the  police,  perennial 
whipping  boys  of  those  running  interference 
for  demonstrators,  are  blamed  by  the  com- 
mission for  undue  severity  in  suppressing 
the  riot-prone,   retardate,   extremist-Incited 
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and  criminally  Inclined  elements  usually  dor- 
mant in  every  city.  The  police  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  trogodytes  ever 
waiting  to  mug  pedestrians,  snatch  pocket- 
books,  rape  nurses,  toss  Molotov  cocktail.", 
overturn  cars,  smash  windows  and  gut 
stores." 

The  Negro  columnist  noted  that  "For  10 
years  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  band  of 
pulpit-less  parsons  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  have  roamed  the 
country  obstructing  traffic,  slandering  offi- 
cialdom. sUiglng  demonstrations  and  incit- 
ing to  riot  nil  the  way  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Augustine.  These  have  been  aided  and 
abetted  bv  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
the  Student  Nonviolent  (sIc)  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  Deacons  for  Defense  and 
Justice,  the  Black  Panthers  and  a  horde  of 
others  In  cities  across  the  land,  panting  to 
stir  strife." 

Schuvler  wrote  In  his  column  copyrighted 
by  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance: 
"As  was  to  be  expected,  the  commission 
denies  that  there  Is  or  has  been  any  conspir- 
acy behind  the  civil  riots,  when  reasonably 
observant  Americans  see  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  an  Insult  to  the  coUectlve  Intelligence. 
The  leaders  of  the  civil  rlghta  organizations 
have  .-ilways  kept  close  liaison."  He  claims 
that  "With  the  cooperation  of  Marxist  stu- 
dent groups  on  hundreds  of  campuses  civil 
rights  leaders  and  spokesmen,  both  extrem- 
ist and  moderate,  have  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign of  misinformation  and  mlseducatlon." 
According  to  Schuyler,  "Blaming  the  white 
people  for  our  racial  trauma  is  a  cheap,  po- 
litical 'out'  unworthy  of  the  positions  the 
commissioners  hold.  It  Is  cruelly  misleading 
the  public  to  imply  that  by  some  legerde- 
main nine-tenths  of  the  population,  here  or 
anywhere  else,  can  be  brought  to  rellnqul.'^^h 
their  prejudices  against  one-tenth  where 
multlraciallsm  obtains,  by  being  threatened 
with  conflict  and  possible  genocide.  If  this 
course  is  pursued,  the  black  will  be  the  ones 
to  suffer.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  In  this 
country  Is  a  large  measure  of  tolerance  and 
cooperation  between  our  diverse  peoples." 

Martin  Luther  King  and  other  Negro 
leaders  have,  however,  praised  the  commis- 
sion's report.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
commended  the  report  as  "courageous."  Dr. 
Flemmlng  pledged  the  vigorous  supjxjrt  of 
the  NCC,  a  federation  of  34  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Churches.  In  implementing  the  re- 
port's  basic   recommendations. 


Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee  To  Carry  Out 
Depairtment  Reorganization 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  with 
the  health  problems  of  this  Nation  is  a 
task  of  gargantuan  proportions.  V/ithln 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  V/elfare  there  is  such  a  vast  array 
of  agencies  and  bureaus  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify whether  there  is  a  national  approach. 

in  appointing  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  to  carry  out  a  reorganization 
of  the  Department,  Acting  Secretary  Wil- 
bur Cohen  has  recognized  the  need  for 
unified  direction  of  the  health  agencies 
of  HEW.  The  assignment  is  of  special 
significance  for  it  will  also  Include  the 
development  of  a  plan  of  organization  of 
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the  health  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  directed  by  President  John- 
son. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Lee  Is  an  excellent 
choice.  He  has  the  credentials  and  the 
experience  to  carry  out  this  formidable 
task.  While  it  is  an  appointment  to  which 
the  administration  can  point  with  pride, 
our  Nation  will  be  the  final  beneficiary 
of  Dr.  Lee's  efforts. 


Compelling  Conformity 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NT;W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  changes,  we  can  be  sure  that 
one  institution  will  continue  its  consist- 
ently outrageous  attacks  on  our  liberties. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-Ameriean  Activities. 

Over  the- last  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
committee  has  lead  the  assault  on  dissent 
and  the  persecution  of  dissenters. 

In  the  last  2  years,  coincident  with  a 
significant  increase  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  fimding  the  committee's  op- 
erations, there  had  been  an  apparent 
diminution  in  activity  by  the  committee. 
The  hope  that  the  increasing  criticism 
was  causing  the  committee  to  moderate 
its  policies  has  now  proved  unfounded. 

Earlier  this  week  the  committee  an- 
nounced that  it  would  investigate  an  or- 
ganization of  Government  employees  op- 
posing the  war  in  Vietnam.  Given  the 
reputation  of  the  committee,  this  an- 
nouncement will  certainly  intimidate 
many  people  and  deter  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  such  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  it  disgraceful  that  the 
power  of  a  committee  of  this  House 
should  be  used  to  prevent  U.S.  citizens 
from  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  disgraceful  that  less  than  a 
week  before  this  latest  outrage  the  House 
should  have  voted  to  squander  an  addi- 
tional $375,000  on  these  activities. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  paired  against 
the  resolution.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 
was  out  of  the  country  and  unable  to 
vote  against  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  a  fine  editorial 
condemning  this  latest  manifestation  of 
the  committee's  infallible  instinct  for 
doing  the  worst,  which  I  am  including 
in  the  Record: 

Compelling  Conformitt 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  offered  a  fresh  demonstration, 
although  none  was  needed,  that  It  Is  wholly 
unfit  to  exercise  power  In  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  chairman,  Rep. 
Edwin  E.  Willis  of  Louisiana,  has  announced 
that  the  Committee  will  investigate  an  org^i- 
nlzation  of  Government  employees  apposing 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Willis  also  an- 
nounced his  sponsorship  of  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President,  in  the  name  of  executive  effl- 
clency.  to  suspend  and,  after  a  hearing,  to 
dismiss.  Executive  Branch  employes  whose 
opinions  about  foreign  policy  may  be  deemed 
undesirable. 

What  Is  most  shocking  about  this  nasty 
nonsense  is  not  so  much  its  nastiness  or  its 
nonsense  as  the  apparently  total  failure  of 
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the  chairman  or  anybody  else  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  recognize  it  for  what  it  Is.  The 
harshest  thing  that  can  be  said  about  Mr. 
Willis  and  his  colleagues  is  that  they  mean 
well.  They  simply  have  no  Idea  about  what 
constitutes  .Americanism.  With  the  best  In- 
tentions in  the  world,  they  would  patriotical- 
ly stifle  dissent  and  reduce  the  civil  service 
to  uniformity. 

Employes  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  carefully 
cleared  for  loyalty  and  security  before  they 
take  office  Tliey  are  American  citizens,  en- 
dowed like  other  Americans  with  individual- 
ity of  conscience  and  with  the  right  to  speak 
and  act  in  accordance  with  conscience.  The 
plain  purpose,  as  well  as  the  inescapable  ef- 
fect, of  the  proposed  HUAC  investigation  is 
to  intimidate  Federal  workers  into  silence 
and  conformity.  Left  to  itself,  the  Commit- 
tee will  probably  soon  begin  to  embellish 
the  -American  flag  with  swastikas  in  the  name 
of  .Americanism. 


March  21,  1968 
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mittee  and  passed  by  the  House  during 
this  session,  because  the  sooner  we  act, 
the  more  lives  we  will  save. 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  today — and  every  other  workday 
throughout  the  year — over  27,000  Ameri- 
can workers  will  be  injured  in  factories, 
8,500  will  be  disabled,  and  55  will  be 
killed. 

And  although  most  industrial  plants 
have  broadened  their  safety  programs, 
there  has  been  a  disturbing  rise  of  22 
percent  during  the  past  8  years  in  dis- 
abling injuries  per  million  man-hours 
worked,  because  of  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

Judging  from  present  indications,  this 
disturbing  trend  will  continue — unless 
vigorous  and  courageous  action  is  taken 
now. 

To  help  correct  this  appalling  record 
of  industrial  injury,  disability,  and  death, 
I  have  joined  several  colleagues  in  help- 
ing to  cosponsor  the  measure  introduced 
by  Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  of 
Michigan,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968. 

About  50  million  workers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  would  be  covered  by 
this  bill,  which  would  establish  manda- 
tory occupational  and  health  standards; 
provide  for  their  efifective  enforcement; 
furnish  training  and  conduct  research  in 
the  health  and  safety  fields;  and  help 
States  develop  plans  that  would  improve 
industrial  health  and  safety. 

There  is  definite  evidence  that  many 
safety  programs  operated  by  States  are 
weak  and  ineffective.  I  firmly  believe  that 
standards  should  be  strengthened  and 
Federal  financial  aid — ranging  to  90  per- 
cent— be  provided  to  help  assure  safe 
working  conditions  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  not 
only  help  prevent  human  tragedy  due  to 
industrial  accidents,  but  would  also  re- 
duce labor-management  tensions,  be- 
cause disputes  often  include  the  charge 
of  inadequate  safety  conditions. 

I  urge  that  this  necessary  measure  be 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  and  com- 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  The  Conservation 
President 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ironies  of  modern  life  is  that  our  fan- 
tastic achievements  in  technology  have 
sometimes  had  unforeseen  and  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  our  natural  en- 
vironment. President  Johnson  has  alerted 
the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  our  techno- 
losical  byproducts  "shroud  the  Nation's 
cities  each  year  and  pollute  our  rivers 
and  streams,  endangering  the  water  we 
drink  and  use." 

But  the  President  has  done  more  than 
just  point  to  the  dangers.  He  has  come 
up  with  realistic  and  workable  programs 
to  deal  with  the  environmental  challenge. 
Clean  air  and  clean  water  have  had  a 
high  priority  on  the  President's  agenda 
of  unfinished  public  business.  Further- 
more, President  Johnson  has  enlisted 
widespread  public  support  for  his  ideas. 
For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
recently  carried  an  editorial,  "The  Debris 
of  Civilization,"  which  thoughtfully 
examines  the  President's  proposals  to 
save  our  natural  environment.  I  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record: 

The  Debris  of  Civilization 

The  primary  goal  of  conservation  today 
is  no  longer  to  keep  America  beautiful,  but 
Just  to  make  It  bearable. 

"The  debrts  of  civilization  Utters  the  land- 
scape and  spoils  the  beaches,"  declared  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  as  he  warned  of  the  by- 
products of  a  great  technology  that  "shroud 
the  nation's  cities  each  year  .  .  .  [and]  pollute 
our  rivers  and  streams,  endangering  the 
waters  we  drink  and  use." 

So  serious  is  the  threat  of  environment 
pollution  that  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  double  current  federal  spending  to 
clean  up  the  nation's  air  and  water. 

This  "crisis  in  conservation"  has  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  survival,  he  said 
In  proposing  expenditures  totaling  $1.2  bil- 
lion— by  far  the  biggest  such  request  ever 
made. 

Included  in  the  message  was  a  strong  plea 
lor  approval  of  the  long-sought  Redwoods 
National  Park  in  California  as  well  for  de- 
velopment of  a  scenic  rivers  system  and  ac- 
quisition of  new  wilderness  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent also  made  a  pitch  for  the  controversial 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

Greatest  urgency,  however,  was  given  to 
the  need  of  protecting  the  nation  from  the 
waste  products  of  its  technology.  In  addition 
to  far  more  spending  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  the  White  House  called  for  con- 
tinuing research  on  the  worsening  problems 
of  solid  waste  disposal  and  noise  pollution. 

The  President's  request  for  a  record  $128- 
mlllion  air  pollution  control  program  reflects 
not  only  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  but 
also  the  broadened  federal  responsibility  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year. 

But  Congress  must  make  certain  that  the 
money  will  be  well  spent  in  necessary  re- 
search and  grants  for  organizing  local  and 
state  control  programs.  Industries  must  not 
be  allowed  to  shirk  their  responsibility  in  the 
controlling  of  their  own  waste  products. 


Los  Angeles  County's  pioneering  smog  con- 
trol program,  it  should  be  noted,  was  done 
with  virtually  no  federal  help.  Local  Indus- 
tries to  date  have  invested  more  than  $200 
million  to  make  the  air  cleaner. 

To  clean  up  rivers,  harbors,  beaches,  estu- 
aries and  lakes.  Congress  authorized  a  5-year 
grant  program  in  1966  totaling  $3.55  billion 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction.  Ap- 
propriations unfortunately  have  fallen  far 
below  the  yearly  authorizations,  thus  delay- 
ing the  highly  efficient  protection  of  water 
reclamation. 

Treatment  plant  construction  should  be 
accelerated  as  rapidly  as  feasible— as  should 
the  federal  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  state 
water  quality  standards  and  plans. 

"Our  environment  can  sustain  our  growth 
and  notirlsh  our  future,"  concluded  the 
President.  "Or  It  can  overwhelm  us." 

We  still  have  time  to  decide.  But  not  for 
long. 


Rhodesia:   Riding  a  Tiger 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lon- 
don Observer  has  a  very  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle on  Rhodesia  and  the  long-term 
prospects  for  a  resolution  of  the  crisis 
in  southern  Africa.  It  is  a  very  sobering 
article,  and  I  insert  it  for  the  interest 
of  our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record : 

[Prom  the  London  Observer,  Mar.  10,  1968] 
Rhodesia:  Riddjc  a  Tiger 

In  hanging  the  three  Africans,  the  Smith 
regime  has  been  true  to  its  basic  nature.  It 
Is  not  Salisbury's  decision  to  execute  the 
three  men  and  ignore  the  Queen's  reprieve 
which  should  cause  astonishment,  but  the 
reaction  of  pained  surprise  It  has  evoked  In 
this  country.  It  la  as  though  people  were 
astonished  to  discover  that  tigers  are  carni- 
vores, not  vegetarians.  Indeed,  at  the  risk  of 
sounding  horribly  callous,  the  Smith  regime's 
decision  to  hang  these  three  men  has  been 
extremely  salutary — in  blowing  away  the 
cobwebs  of  muddled  hopefulness  which  have 
surrounded  attitudes  in  this  country  towards 
Rhodesia.  And  if  the  threat  to  hang  six  more 
tomorrow  Is  carried  out,  the  effect  In  quick- 
ening our  understanding  of  Rhodeslan  reali- 
ties win  be  even  more  striking. 

For  the  issue  has  not  been  the  precise 
nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  three  men 
were  condemned  nor  the  legal  arguments 
concerning  the  appeal.  Two  of  the  three 
were  sentenced  for  a  political  murder  of  a 
very  unpleasant  kind — but  then,  this  is  what 
must  be  expected  where  a  powerless  majority 
finds  Its  only  outlet  for  protest  is  in  violence. 
Again,  the  appeal  was  not  about  the  sen- 
tences, but  about  the  long  delay  in  carrying 
them  out  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  men 
to  exhaust  all  possibilities  by  t.iklng  their 
case  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London. 

What  Smith  and  his  Eupp)orters  really  want, 
of  course.  Is  formal  recognition  of  their  own 
power.  Hence  his  use  of  the  three  Africans 
as  a  political  weapon.  And  although  he  has 
succeeded  In  demonstrating  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's powerlessness  in  this  situation,  he 
has  done  so  at  the  cost  of  making  it  much 
harder  for  any  Administration  in  this  coun- 
try to  recognize  his  regime.  He  has  weakened 
the  myth  that  he  is  reasonable,  anxious  only 
to  get  agreement  with  Britain. 

Of  course,  he  has  been  anxious  to  get 
agreement — but  only  on  his  own  terms.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  at  any  time 
since  UDI  In  getting  a  settlement,  provided  It 
had  accepted  continued  white  minority  rule 
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In  Rhodesia.  No  doubt  he  might  have  been 
willing  to  write  in  a  few  fig-leaf  clauses; 
but  there  has  been  no  sign  that  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  concede  real  power 
to  the  African  majority  at  any  time.  And 
this  is  what  the  whole  argument  Is  about. 

It  Is.  of  course,  very  tempting  to  argue 
that  since  Britain  can't  get  rid  of  the  Smith 
regime,  it  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  But  this  reasoning  Is  harder 
to  sustain  when  It  becomes  upparent  that 
any  bargain  would  align  Britain  with  a 
regime  which  is  not  only  openly  racist  but 
explicitly    tyrannous. 

Where,  then,  does  this  leave  the  British 
Government?  It's  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son- if  he  is  not  to  split  the  Labour  Party 
still  more  deeply-  cannot  now  afford  to  make 
any  kind  of  conciliatory  move  towards  the 
Smith  regime.  But  is  there  .anything  else  to 
be  done?  Tlie  policy  of  sanctions,  as  at  present 
T'p.ilied.  has  failed  to  bring  Mr.  Smith  to 
his  knees  as  Ministers  over-hopefully  pre- 
dicted (but  this  paper  did  not)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crisis.  Even  so  the  policy  of  sanc- 
tions— for  all  Its  weaknesses— has  had  the 
!K)sltive  effect  of  denying  outright  success 
to  the  rebel  regime,  and  kept  It  from  being 
recognised  by  a  single  country.  But  can  the 
Government  now  do  anything  better  than 
act  as  though  Rhodesia  doesn't  exist  and 
hope  the  problem  will  one  day  be  solved  by 
pretending  It  isn't  there? 

This  will.  Inevitably,  be  the  temptation. 
Tlie  Rhodeslan  crisis  has  come  at  a  bad  time 
for  Britain;  the  country  Ls  In  an  introspec- 
tive, self-pltylng  mood;  Its  own  domestic 
preoccupations  shut  out  wider  concerns.  But 
the  fact  that  Britain's  short-term  self-in- 
terest would  seem  to  demand  a  retreat  from 
the  cost  of  sanctions,  or  from  a  confronta- 
tion with  South  Africa,  does  not  mean  that 
this  country  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  adopting  a  passive 
etance  towards  what  will  be  one  of  the  great 
issues  In  the  decades  ahead. 

For  Rhodesia  is  only  part  of  a  much  larg- 
er challenge:  that  offered  by  a  white  minor- 
ity ruling  a  black  majority  throughout  all 
southern  Africa.  In  the  long  term,  this  Is 
obviously  an  untenable  situation.  It  is  a 
situation  bound  to  explode  into  violence 
and  which  will  ultimately  be  resolved  by 
force. 

It  is,  too,  a  drama  which  will  reach  far 
beyond  Africa.  Neither  China  nor  Russia  can 
permanently  afford  to  stay  out;  they  will 
Inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  struggle  to 
show  themselves  a  friend  of  the  oppressed 
Africans.  It  is.  indeed,  a  situation  in  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  be  neutral.  To  stand 
aside  will  be  to  stand  convicted  of  passively 
helping  the  existing  regimes.  So  Britain  Is 
involved,  whef.ier  we  like  it  or  not — deeply 
involved,  because  of  its  historic  role  In  help- 
ing to  create  the  present  pattern. 

This  is  the  long-term  perspective.  In  the 
short  term,  the  British  Government  may  not 
be  able  to  do  much  by  itself.  But  Britain 
can  contribute  greatly  to  a  wider  effort:  by 
taking  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  not 
in  an  attempt  to  dtimp  the  problems,  but  in 
a  positive  attempt  to  get  a  more  effective 
international  campaign  started.  In  particu- 
lar, the  UN  could  be  asked  to  do  two  things. 

First,  to  make  the  existing  list  of  sanctions 
more  comprehensive:  e.e.  by  includine 
nickel  and  by  making  It  harder  for  Rhode- 
slans  to  travel  abroad.  (Why,  for  Instance, 
docs  BOAC  still  operate  a  full  service  be- 
tween Salisbury  and  London?)  Second  by 
creating  a  more  effective  system  of  super- 
vising the  sanctions^a  Job  now  carried  out 
virtually  single-handed  by  Britain.  (At 
present  many  of  the  offenders  are.  like  Japan, 
our  trading  partners — which  makes  a  soli- 
tary policeman's  Job  particularly  difficult.) 
U  Thant  should  be  asked,  under  a  Security 
Council  resolution,  to  set  up  a  Sanctions 
Inspectorate — to  investigate,  to  ask  offenders 
to  explain  and,  most  important  of  all,  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  unrepentant. 
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This  kind  of  policy  Is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  carry  out.  It  isn't  going  to  bring  quick 
results.  It  will,  increasingly,  bring  about  a 
confront,\tlon  with  South  Africa  and  Portu- 
gal— whose  backing  sustains  Rhodesia.  It 
mlsht.  eventually,  even  lead  to  applying 
armed  pressure  on  the  entrenched  whites. 
But.  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  contemplate 
such  a.  long  haul  and  cannot  see  that  those 
who  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  Africans  are 
against  them,  we  will  buy  ourselves  a  respite 
of  a  few  years  at  the  cost  of  making  what 
Is  an  obviously  d.ingerous  situation  Into  a 
major  international  explosion. 


Escalation  to  Disaster — I 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  referred  to  the 
current  Vietnam  jxilicy  of  escalation  as 
a  policy  of  escalation  to  no  place.  Others 
have  referred  to  it  as  an  escalation  to 
nowhere.  My  review  of  recent  articles 
and  reports  on  Vietnam  indicates  that 
these  phrases  have  become  misnomers.  I 
fear  that  our  present  policy  is  truly  a 
policy  of  escalation  to  disaster. 

Escalation  of  troops  in  Vietnam  has 
rioved  from  several  hundred  American 
advisers  and  technicians  in  1961  to  525,- 
000  by  August  o*  1967.  Each  troop  escala- 
tion has  been  preceded  by  an  outright 
denial,  followed  by  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
not  formally  requested  more  troops,  and, 
finally,  the  acknowledgment  statement 
indicating  that  some  additional  troops 
are  going  to  be  needed  and  will  be  sup- 
plied. Usually,  prior  to  announcing  the 
exact  number  of  new  troops  to  be  sup- 
plied, astronomical  figures  are  leaked  so 
that  when  the  "moderate"  figure  of  30.- 
000  or  45,000  is  announced  it  does  not 
hurt  as  much. 

The  next  round  of  escalation  to  dls- 
sst(?r  as  announced  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  March  11, 1968,  edition  states 
that  General  Westmoreland  has  report- 
edly requested  more  than  200,000  addi- 
tional troops — a  50-percent  increase.  Re- 
cent newspaper  report?;,  citing  adminis- 
tration officials,  ridiculed  as  "dove-scare" 
figures  the  206.000  man  incrca.sc  that 
Wcstmorelnnd  is  alletred  in  some  quar- 
ters to  have  "requested."  That  figure 
has  been  de.scribed  as  the  number  of  men 
that  might  eventually  be  added  to  the 
Vietnam  force — over  ?.  ver^'  long  time — 
.s'aould  the  iraxi.-n-.im  plnn  among  sev- 
eral be  approved.  It  could  not  be  called 
a  "request."  but  one  of  a  number  of  pos- 
.sibilities  under  con.sideration. 

The  article  continues  stating  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  kind  General 
"Westmoreland  has  proposed  will  create 
new  problems  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions for  the  United  States,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  effect  will  be  to  put  off 
negotiations,  not  advance  them. 

The  item  states  that  each  escalation 
has  raised  the  risk  of  a  suicidal  interna- 
tional conflagration  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  abandon  this  bankruptcy 
policy.  The  American  people  have  been 
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pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  gullibility. 
Searching  questions  about  the  escalation 
doctrine  are  at  last  being  raised  by  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  private  citizens. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  even  by  ofB- 
cials  of  standing  in  the  administration 
itself.  These  questions  must  be  pressed  at 
every  level.  The  fate  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle fails  to  indicate  that  in  addition 
many  newspapers,  from  the  staid  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  the  jingoist  Hearst 
publications,  are  questioning  the  current 
policy  of  escalation.  Also,  magazines 
such  as  Life,  Time,  and  Newsweek  are 
raising  searching  questions  about  our 
present  policy.  In  this  and  other  presen- 
tations to  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
review  and  discuss  these  articles  in  the 
hope  of  alerting  my  colleagues  to  the 
dangers  of  a  policy  of  escalation  to  disas- 
ter. Following  this,  I  hope  that  a  detailed 
review  of  our  Vietnam  war  policies  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 


Electric  Power  Reliability  Act 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
area  of  our  lives,  technology  is  present- 
ing us  with  new  and  challenging  prob- 
lems. It  is  part  of  our  responsibility  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
to  respond  to  those  challenges  and  help 
insure  that  our  technological  progress  is 
translated  into  the  widest  possible  public 
benefits. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  as  much 
affected  by  technological  change  as  more 
glamorous  fields  such  as  space  explora- 
tion. The  American  people  were  shocked 
into  greater  awareness  of  these  problems 
by  the  massive  Northeast  blackout  of 
November  1965  and  there  have  been  re- 
peated reminders  since  that  time. 

The  problem  of  power  reliability  is  still 
waiting  for  a  solution.  The  American 
people  depend  heavily  on  electricity  for 
safety  and  convenience  and  we  cannot 
settle  for  less  than  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  reliability. 

Legislative  solutions  have  been  offered. 
H.R.  10721,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  in 
the  President's  consumer  protection  pro- 
gram. 

There  have  been  constructive  proposals 
in  the  area  of  electric  power  reliability 
other  than  the  administration  measure. 
My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Moss]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger],  have 
sponsored  bills  differing  from  the  admin- 
istration measure  which  deserve  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  committee  and 
the  House. 

The  bill  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger], contains  detailed  provisions  re- 
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garding  preservation  of  the  environment, 
an  area  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested 
and  in  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  leader. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reconciling  the  Nation's  need 
for  power  with  its  desire  to  preserve  and 
without  sacrificing  natural  beauty  and 
historic  values. 

There  are  a  number  o.f  other  features 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ottinger 
which  merit  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  Our  obligation 
to  the  American  consumer  is  to  review 
llie.se  proposals  carefully  and  at  the  earli- 
est ix)ssible  moment. 

The  heart  of  all  the  proposals  before 
the  Consjre.ss  on  jiower  reliability  is  the 
provision  for  regional  councils  of  util- 
ities to  conduct  joint  planning  and  se- 
cure better  reliability  in  electric  power 
supply.  It  is  encouraging  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  legislation  agree 
on  the  main  course  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

I  believe  the  regional  council  approach 
represents  the  best  method  for  improving 
the  dependability  of  electric  service.  It 
respects  and  utilizes  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  utility  managements,  while 
providing  a  public  voice  in  the  planning 
of  facilities  which  may  affect  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  millions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act  for  the  future  protection  of  the 
American  consumer. 


Mr.  Bhagat,  Meet  Mr.  Bhagat 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  United  States  have  been  receiving  a 
torrent  of  criticism  from  abroad  over  the 
racial  pressures  within  the  country.  It 
would  almost  lead  an  observer  to  believe 
we  were  the  only  land  beset  by  such  ten- 
sions or  the  only  coimtry  where  discrimi- 
nation was  practiced. 

The  recent  developments  in  Kenya  and 
events  that  have  followed  clearly  demon- 
strate that  in  comparison  with  the  racial 
situation  in  Kenya,  India,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  would  draw  an 
extremely  higher  mark  of  tolerance.  A 
very  succinct  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
on  March  20  pointed  this  out.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Mr.  Bhagat.  Meet  Mr.  Bhagat 

One  recent  day,  B.  R.  Bhagat,  Indian  min- 
ister of  state  for  external  affairs,  announced 
that  India  was  thinking  of  lodging  a  com- 
plaint with  the  United  Nations  against  Brit- 
ain for  denying  free  admission  to  Indian 
refugees  from  Kenya. 

He  said  that  the  British  law  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  commonwealth's  professed 
ideal  of  racial  equality,  and  that  If  Britain 
persists  in  its  present  course,  "nothing  can 
prevent  the  commonwealth's  dissolution."  He 
even  suggested  that  Britain  could  be  forced 
out  of  the  commonwealth,  like  South  Africa. 

On  the  same  day  the  same  gentleman  an- 
nounced that  India  would  restrict  the  imnai- 
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gratlon  of  Indiana  from  Kenya  by  requiring 
those  with  British  passports  to  get  visas,  thus 
limiting  immigration  to  15,000  heads  of  fam- 
ilies a  year. 

The  People  Left  Behind 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  weeks 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  select  committee  to  study  the  need 
for  legislation  to  divest  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  of  all  of  the  programs  they  now 
operate  which  are  primarily  directed  to- 
ward the  needs  of  the  urban  areas. 

I  will  seek  this  study  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Departments 
are  beginning  to  become  so  city  oriented 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  ignoring  the 
segments  of  our  people  to  whom  they 
should  be  primarily  dedicated. 

This  proposal  will  be  aimed  not  at  put- 
ting an  end  to  any  programs  in  these 
departments,  but  to  transfer  these  pro- 
grams to  other  Cabinet  departments 
whose  primary  interests  already  lie  in 
the  urban  area,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  realize  that  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  shift  of  political 
might  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas. 
This  shift  has  been  in  part  due  to  the 
implementation  of  the  one-man  one- 
vote  principle,  which  I  have  consistently 
felt  was  ultimately  going  to  be  harmful 
to  the  Nation  but  which  I  accept  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

My  decision  to  seek  this  study  is 
prompted  in  the  main  by  the  recent 
publication  of  a  report  titled  "The  Peo- 
ple Left  Behind"  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
report  is  that  the  land  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  discontinued,  and  that 
no  more  public  money  be  invested  in  de- 
veloping privately  owned  farmland  imtil 
the  Nation  needs  more  land  for  produc- 
ing the  desired  output  of  food  and  fiber 
products. 

I  have  been  around  here  long  enough 
so  that  I  am  not  easily  startled  by  rec- 
ommendations made  in  a  great  many  of 
the  studies  that  come  across  our  desks 
every  day.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  find  that  this 
recommendation — which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — was 
ft-ansmitted  to  the  President  through  a 
committee  which  includes  the  Secretarj' 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  apparently  meets  with  their 
concurrence. 

In  my  judgment,  this  recommenda- 
tion is  a  betrayal  of  the  very  people 
whose  Interests  the  Departments  of  In- 
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terior  and  Agriculture  are  supposedly 
looking  out  for,  and  it  indicates  clearly 
to  me  that  the  Departments  are  becom- 
ing so  conscious  of  the  political  power  in 
the  urban  areas  that  they  are  neglecting 
the  interests  of  their  rural  constituencies. 
Before  I  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  report,  which 
should  have  brought  forth  vigorous  dis- 
sents from  the  Secretaries,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  increasing  attention 
is  being  paid  to  urban  areas  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  He  has  set  up  a 
rural  community  development  service 
which  is  oriented  not  toward  the  farmer 
but  toward  the  smaller  towns  which  dpt 
the  North  American  landscape,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  a  great  many  other 
activities  in  his  Department  which  are 
city  oriented  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree. 

In  the  Department  of  Interior,  I  note 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recently 
issued  a  report  in  which  it  called  at- 
tention to  the  increasingly  important 
role  the  Bureau  was  playing  in  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  The  Department  has  Eictivities  in- 
volving water  polfiition  and  many  other 
subjects  which  are  more  nearly  urban 
oriented  than  rural  oriented.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  powerplant  which  is 
city  oriented  and  which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  water. 

I  want  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  these  programs.  I 
think  they  are  necessary  and  desirable. 
But  I  had  always  assumed  that  even  with 
these  programs,  the  Department  in- 
volved would  not  become  so  enamored 
of  the  city  dweller  that  they  would  for- 
get their  overall  responsibilities  and  as- 
sent to  a  recommendation  that  some  of 
their  primary  fimctions  be  terminated. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  I  should 
like  to  make  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mission's report: 

Although  it  makes  some  far-reaching 
assertions  about  the  West  and  presum- 
ably was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  inquiring  into  rural  poverty  all  over 
the  coimtry,  there  is  not  one  westerner  on 
the  Commission. 

Although  the  Commission  recom- 
mended the  termination  of  the  land  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  has  been  conducted 
in  the  Western  States,  it  found  that  the 
primary  areas  of  rural  poverty  are  in  the 
South  and  Southeast,  which  have  not  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  these  programs. 

It  apparently  proposes  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  poverty  stricken  in  the 
South  and  Southeast  by  holding  up  the 
development  of  the  West— a  narrow,  re- 
gional concept  which  is  foreign  to  every 
tenet  of  national  policy  espoused  by  both 
political  parties  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Some  of  these  backward-looking  poli- 
cies are  more  easy  to  imderstand  when 
you  read  some  of  the  text  of  the  report, 
which  indicates  a  glaring  lack  of  factual 
information  on  which  to  base  its  con- 
clusions. 

For  instance,  the  report  says  that  wa- 
ter law  has  emphasized  navigation,  ir- 
rigation, hydroelectric  power,  and  flood 
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control  at  the  expense  of  such  "more 
relevant"  purposes  as  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  If  they  had  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  check  in  the  State  of  California- 
one  of  the  States  where  the  terrible  rec- 
lamation programs  are  so  much  in  use — 
they  would  have  found  that  California 
law  accords  domestic  and  industrial  use 
the  highest  priority. 

The  Commission  also  says  that  the  use 
of  scarce  supplies  of  water  for  irrigating 
farms  may  sometimes  deprive  the  locality 
of  water  for  a  "higher  value  use,"  a  state- 
ment which  demonstrates  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
water  which  is  captured  by  reclamation 
projects  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  be 
lost  to  use  by  ruiming  uncontrolled  into 
the  ocean. 

The  narrow,  regional  nature  of  the 
report  furthermore  shows  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Studies  estimate  that  accumulated  public 
investment  in  federal  reclamation  projects 
in  the  Western  States  up  to  about  1955  has 
been  responsible  for  displacing  5  percent  of 
the  farmworkers  in  the  Southeast,  the  area 
with  the  largest  concentration  of  rural 
poverty. 

Cotton  and  vegetables  produced  on  newly 
developed  lands  in  the  West  compete  directly 
with  the  production  of  these  crops  In  the 
Southeast. 

Clearly,  without  this  production  on  pub- 
licly subsidized  Irrigated  lands  in  the  West, 
much  of  the  South  could  have  stronger  agri- 
cultural and  rural  economies,  with  fewer 
poverty  stricken  people. 

I  submit  that  this  kind  of  trash  is 
clearly  reactionary  and  more  suited  to 
the  thinking  of  the  18th  century  than  the 
20th,  and  clearly  unworthy  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  prides  itself  on  full 
opportimity  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  Commission  wants  to  halt  these 
most  worthwhile  programs  "untU  the  Na- 
tion needs  more  land  for  producing  the 
desired  output  of  food  and  fiber  pro- 
ducts." At  a  time  when  a  great  many 
authorities  are  fearing  worldwide  fam- 
ines within  the  next  few  years,  and  when 
thousands  of  Americans  are  going  to  bed 
hungry  every  night,  I  am  surprised  that 
this  Commission  did  not  address  itself 
to  the  real  problems  facing  agriculture 
and  the  consumer:  how  best  to  increase 
our  output  and  put  our  products  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  need  them.  This  is 
the  real  problem:  distribution  and  mar- 
kctins 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  the  apparent 
acquiescence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
this  Commission's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent indicates  an  inattention  to  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  American  people 
which  the  Secretaries  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  with.  If  their  interests  are 
becoming  so  oriented  toward  the  urban 
areas  that  they  are  unable  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  rural  areas,  then 
some  reorganization  of  their  Depart- 
ments is  clearly  indicated. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  ignore  its  responsi- 
bilities to  labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  ignore  its  responsibilities  to 
the  business  community.  Neither  can  we 
permit  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  ignore 
their  responsibilities  to  their  constitu- 
encies. 
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National  Visitors  Center  Act 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  last  week,  the 
historic  bill  which  will  help  visitors  from 
home  and  abroad  more  fully  enjoy — and 
appreciate — our  Nation's  Capital — the 
National  Visitors  Center  Act  of  1968. 

Each  year  15  million  visitors — from  all 
over  Anierica  and  from  the  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  globe — come  to  Washington, 
the  seat  of  our  Republic.  But  they  waste 
precious  time,  energy,  and  money,  mak- 
ing their  way  around  a  strange  city,  not 
knowing  what  to  see  or  where  to  see  it. 
Tlie  National  Visitors  Center  bill  will 
e.^tablish  a  visitors  center  in  Union  Sta- 
tion and  in  the  Capitol  to  serve  as  clear- 
inghou.ses  for  tourists.  Here  visitors  can 
quickly  and  effortlessly  get  information 
about  our  monuments,  museums,  and 
Government  buildings — and  secure  low- 
cost  public  transportation  to  sites  along 
the  Mall. 

Tliis  bill  will  encourace  more  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  their  National  Capital 
and — along  with  the  President's  plans  to 
ease  visa  requirements  and  issue  dis- 
coimt  hospitality  cards— induce  foreign 
visitors  to  come  to  America.  This  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

This  act  symbolizes,  in  President  John- 
.son's  words,  what  we  wish  Washington 
to  be  for  Americans  and  for  citizens  the 
world  over — "a  city  of  beauty  and 
warmth  and  hospitality." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record,  the  President's  remarks  up- 
on signing  the  National  Visitors  Center 
Act  of  1968  on  Tuesday.  March  12,  1968: 
Rfmarks  of  the  President  at  the  National 
VisrroRS  Center  Bill  Signing,  the  Cabinet 
ROOM,   March    12.    1968 
Secretary   Udall.   Senator  Randolph,   Con- 
gressman   Gray,    Members    of    Congress,    in- 
terested citizens,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

E.ach  year  more  than  10  million  people 
visit  this  Nation's  capital  and  some  2  mil- 
lion come  here  to  the  White  House. 

They  arrive  in  a  strange  city.  They  have 
to  make  their  way  through  very  unfamiliar 
streets.  If  they  can  find  a  lot  to  park  their 
car  in.  they  then  must  cope  with  the  public 
transportation  system  that  has  confu!=ed 
many  a  world  traveler. 

There  is  no  central  clearing  house  where 
a  visitor  can  gather  information  about  our 
many  monuments,  museums  and  government 
buildings.  He  must  needlessly  waste  hours 
deciding  what  to  see  and  determining  when 
he  can  see  it. 

Tlie  students  and  tourists  are  invited  to 
Washington  and  then  told  to  go  and  fend 
for  themselves.^ 

It  Is  as  if  we  "asked  someone  to  come  to  our 
house  and  visit  with  us—  and  then  told  him 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  fix  his  own  din- 
ner. 

The  bill  that  I  am  signing  here  will  assure 
that  in  the  future  our  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton will   be  given  a   proper  welcome. 

Under  the  National  Visitors  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1968: 

A  visitor  center  will  be  created  in  what  Is 
now  known  as  Union  Station.   A  new  rail- 
way passenger  terminal  will  be  built  nearby. 
A  parking  lot  to  hold  4.000  cars  will  be 
built  adjacent  to  the  Union  Station. 
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Low-coat  jmbllc  transportation  will  be 
available  to  take  our  visitors  from  the  center 
to  points  along  the  Mall  and  to  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

There  will  be  a  Capitol  Visitors  Center, 
right  In  the  Capitol  Building,  where  you  can 
find  out  where  to  go,  what  time  events  take 
place,  and  points  of  history  about  the  build- 
ing and  about  our  Congress.  You  also  will  be 
able  to  get  books  and  pictures  about  the 
Capitol. 

An  advisory  commission,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  visitors' 
problems  and  the  visitors'  need,  so  that  we 
can  keep  our  facilities  up  to  date. 

We  are  making  a  very  special  effort  this 
year  to  try  to  attract  foreign  visitors  to  otir 
country. 

We  hope  that  the  visa  requirements  for 
foreign  tourists  can  be  eased.  Hospitality 
cards  will  be  Issued  which  will  entitle  for- 
eigners to  very  special  discounts  at  hotels 
and  government-operated  facilities.  I  hope 
many  restaurants  and  other  firms  will  Join 
in  this  program. 

Naturally,  many  of  these  foreign  visitors 
are  going  to  come  here  to  ovr  Capital,  come 
to  Washington. 

I  think  it- Is  all  the  more  Important  now, 
whea  all  Americans  will  be  opening  their 
hearts  and  their  homes  to  visitors  from  other 
lands,  that  the  Nation's  Capital  should  pro- 
vide a  very  special  welcome. 

For  Americans  and  foreigners  alike,  we 
want  Washington  to  symbolize  the  best  of 
our  country — a  city  of  beauty  and  warmth 
and  hospitality. 

For  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  brought 
me  this  legislation  and  for  their  presence  here 
this  morning,  I  express  my  appreciation. 


Citizen  Hero  Mike  Proper  Risks  Life  To 
Help  Apprehend  One  of  FBI's  10  Most 
Wanted  Men 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   TLOKDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  have  re- 
ported rather  consistently  incidences  of 
crime  being  perpetrated  while  citizens 
merely  stand  by  and  observe  rather  than 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim.  This  de- 
sire to  not  get  involved  has  seriously 
hampered  police  efforts  aimed  at  appre- 
hending criminals  and  at  the  same  time 
has  encouraged  criminals  to  take  chances 
in  anticipation  of  noninvolvement  by 
passers-by  or  spectators. 

It  therefore  came  as  a  ray  of  light  in 
what  has  otherwise  been  a  cloud  of  dis- 
pair  to  discover  that  a  young  man  in  my 
district  had  no  hesitation  in  getting  in- 
volved. The  young  man  is  Christopher 
"Mike"  Proper,  21,  an  insurance  sales- 
man and  ex-marine  who  stopped  an 
armed  robbery  at  a  supermarket  in  St. 
Petersburg  recently.  Not  only  was  he  able 
to  stop  the  robbery,  but  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  apprehension  of  the  felon  who 
turned  out  to  be  on  the  FBI's  list  of  the 
10  most  wanted  fugitives. 

In  the  process,  Mr.  Proper  was  shot 
twice  in  the  leg  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  he  is  rapidly  recovering. 

Such  heroism  stands  out  and  should 
be  applauded  by  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  alarming  increase  of  crime  in 
America  today.  I  have  long  maintained 
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that  criminals  would  be  discouraged  from 
engaging  in  certain  types  of  criminal 
activity  if  there  was  an  awareness  on 
their  part  that  innocent  spectators  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  victim.  Mr.  Proper's 
meritorious  and  brave  actions  in  both 
thwarting  the  robbery  and  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  criminal's  apprehension 
deserve  the  highest  praise  and  sincerest 
thanks  by  all. 

Following  are  newspaper  reports  of  this 
incident  as  well  as  a  letter  to  Mr.  Proper, 
from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  commending  his 
courageous  actions: 

Federal  Bureau  op  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  27,  1968. 
Mr.  Christopher  M.  Proper, 
Palms  of  Pasadena  Hospital. 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Proper:  I  have  been  advised  of 
your  cour.igeous  actions  on  February  23rd  in 
the  capture  of  Robert  Leon  McCain,  one  of 
the  FBI's  'Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives."  and 
I  was  Indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  your  injuries.  I 
trust  you  will  have  a  quick  and  complete 
recovery. 

My  ;issociates  and  I  In  tlie  FBI  wish  bo 
commend  you  on  your  brave  deed  which 
serves  as  a  splendid  example  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoovek. 

Man  Captured  During  Holdup  on  FBI's  List 

A  man  who  wounded  himself  and  a  cus- 
tomer In  an  attempt  to  rob  a  Gulfport  super- 
market Friday  night  was  identified  yesterday 
by  police  as  Robert  Leon  McCain,  26,  one  of 
the  FBI's  "10  most  wanted  criminals." 

A  sharp-eyed  poilcem.'in  with  a  good  mem- 
ory started  the  process  which  led  to  McCain's 
identification. 

"I  tiiought  he  looked  familiar  to  me,"  said 
Gulfport  police  Sgt.  Herman  Golllner  to  his 
partner.  Patrolman  Bryson  English. 

English  said  Golllner  started  "going 
through  our  file  of  FBI  wanted  fliers  and 
found  one  on  McCain."  Golllner  recently  was 
graduated  from  the  FBI  National  Academy 
at  Quantico,  Va. 

McCain,  who  told  police  at  Palms  of  Pasa- 
dena Hospital  his  name  was  "Anthony  C. 
Taylor,"  is  wanted  by  the  FBI  for  the  robbery 
last  Aug.  8,  of  the  Inwood  National  Bank  at 
Dallas.  Tex.,  and  for  the  murder  of  a  bank 
customer. 

The  FBI  said  McCain  was  involved  in  "re- 
portedly hundreds  ol  armed  robberies  in  the 
Texas  area  since  1964." 

A  federal  warrant  was  Issued  for  McCain 
on  Oct.  11,  1967  charging  him  with  bank 
robberj'. 

The  FBI  said  the  man  who  robbed  the  In- 
wood  bank  wore  a  rubber  Halloween  mask 
and  carried  a  blue-steel  revolver.  He  forced  a 
bank  teller  to  stuff  $15,000  into  a  bag,  but 
as  the  bandit  fled,  the  bag  split  open  and  tae 
bills  scattered.  About  the  same  time,  the  FBI 
said,  a  customer  lunged  at  the  bandit  and 
managed  to  tear  his  mask  off  before  the  gun- 
man whirled  and  shot  him  to  death. 

In  Friday  night's  robbery  attempt.  Chris- 
topher Proper,  21,  an  Insurance  salesman  and 
customer,  was  shot  in  the  hip  and  thigh  by 
a  man  attempting  to  hold  up  Mllburn  W. 
Gallaher.  46.  the  manager  of  the  Wlnn-Dlxie 
Store  at  5015  Gulfport  Blvd.  S. 

Proper  grabbed  the  man,  police  said,  as 
about  25  other  customers  mingled  near  the 
store's  half-dozen  checkout  counters,  and 
pinned  his  arms  to  his  aides. 

Dvu-ing  the  struggle,  the  man  managed  to 
fire  his  .38  caliber  revolver  and  the  bullet 
passed  through  Proper's  hip. 

But  Proper  held  on,  and  Gallaher  Jumped 
into  the  struggle  as  the  gun  fired  a  second 
time.  This  time  the  bullet  passed  through 
McCains  left  knee  and  Proper's  right  thigh. 
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according  to  Gulfport  PoUco  Chief  Rudolph 
Roth. 

Customers  screamed  and  dodged  behind 
counters  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  Are  as  the 
three  man  grappled. 

Finally,  an  unidentified  man  cracked  a 
pop  bottle  over  McCain's  head,  stunning  him. 

Patrolman  Bryson  English  arrived  mo- 
ments later  In  an  unmarked  police  cruiser 
and  arrested  McCain.  After  treatment  at 
Palms,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pinellas 
County  Jail  at  Clearwater. 

Proper  last  night  was  listed  In  fair  con- 
dition at  the  hospital. 

Man  Shot  While  Foiling  Robbeht^Suspect 
IN  Hospital  Also 

A  customer,  trying  to  foil  a  robbery,  was 
shot  by  an  already  wounded  man  amid  a 
score  of  horrified  shopp)€rs  at  the  Winn- 
Dixie  Store,  5015  Gulfport  Blvd.  S.,  about 
6:40  last  night. 

Gulfport  police  Chief  Rudolph  Roth  iden- 
tified the  wounded  customer  as  Christopher 
Proper,  21,  3201  58th  St.  S,  Gulfport,  a  sales- 
man for  Gulf  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Arrested  in  the  wild  incident  was  Anthony 
C.  Taylor,  no  known  address. 

"It  was  terrible!  Everybody  was  scream- 
ing and  hollering  and  grabbing  their  kids!" 
said  Joan  Doplco,  17,  of  1002  61st  St.  S. 

She  said  she  had  Just  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  store  "when  I  heard  a  shot  and  saw 
a  man  struggling,  like  he  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  store." 

The  store's  Friday  night  shoppers  "then 
started  yelling  to  call  the  police,"  Miss  Dopl- 
co said.  "I  guess  someone  did,  but  it  took 
the  police  a  long  time  to  get  there.  The  po- 
liceman drove  up  in  his  own  car,"  she  said. 

Roth  said  Proper  was  shot  after  he  Jumped 
the  gun-wielding  bandit  from  behind  and 
grappled  with  him. 

During  the  encounter  near  a  row  of  cash 
registers.  Roth  said  the  robber  apparently 
accidentally  shot  himself  In  the  left  knee 
and  the  same  bullet  hit  Proper  in  the  right 
thigh.  Police  said  the  man  fired  again  and 
hit  Proper  in  the  right  hip. 

Police  said  Taylor  told  them  he'd  been 
living  out  of  his  car. 

Both  F>roper  and  Taylor  were  admitted  in 
fair  condition  to  Palms  of  Pasadena  Hospital 
for  treatment. 

There  were  about  25  customers  about  the 
store's  half-dozen  checkout  counters  when 
a  man  entered  the  store  and  approached  a 
glass-enclosed  office  In  which  store  Manager 
Mllburn  W.  Gallaher,  46,  of  7201  Lynnwood 
Ave.  N,  was  working. 

Roth  said  the  man  climbed  an  adjacent 
counter  and  Jumped  into  Gallaher's  enclo- 
sure. 

Gallaher  related  he  "heard  a  noise,"  looked 
up  and  saw  a  man  standing  there  with  a  .38 
caliber  revolver  in  his  hand. 

"Get  the  money  out  of  the  till,"  Gallaher 
quoted  the  bandit  as  saying,  at  which  time 
Gallaher  ran  out  of  the  office  and  slammed 
the  door. 

The  man  was  right  behind  him.  Roth  said. 
and  Gallaher  stopped  at  the  first  cash  regis- 
ter, scooped  the  money  into  a  small  bag 
and  gave  it  to  him.  It  reportedly  contained 
about  $300,  police  said. 

"Get  the  next  one,"  Gallaber  said  the  rob- 
ber ordered. 

"He  apparently  turned  his  back,"  Roth 
said,  "and  Proper  was  standing  Just  a  few 
feet  away  from  him  when  he  Jumped  him 
from  behind  and  pinned  his  arms  to  his 
sides." 

Gallaher  Jumped  Into  the  struggle.  Roth 
said,  and  the  gun  fired,  hitting  both  Taylor 
and  Proper. 

Moments  later  it  fired  again,  the  bullet 
striking  Proper  in  the  hip. 

Customers  scrambled  toward  the  store's 
exits  and  behind  counters  to  keep  cut  of 
the  line  of  fire  as  the  three  men  struggled 
together. 
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Finally,  an  unidentified  man  rushed  up, 
Roth  said,  "and  cracked  the  gunman  over 
the  head  with  a  pop  bottle,  and  that  took 
the  fight  out  of  him." 

He    "Gets    Involved";    Lands    in    Hospital 

Because  he  wanted  to  get  involved,  Chris- 
toper  "Mike"  Proper  was  shot  twice,  slugged 
on  the  head  with  a  pop  bottle  and  can  look 
forward  to  the  next  two  to  four  months 
on  crutches. 

Proper  is  the  21-year-old  Gulfport  man 
who  tackled  a  gunman  who  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  robbing  a  Winn-Dixie  Super  Market 
in  Gulfport  last  Friday  night.  The  bandit 
turned  out  to  be  on  the  FBI's  "most  wanted" 
list. 

Arrested  on  charges  of  aggravated  assault 
and  armed  robbery  in  connection  with  the 
incident  was  Anthony  C.  Taylor,  26.  The  FBI 
later  said  "Taylor"  actually  was  Robert  Leon 
McClain,  26,  wanted  for  several  armed  rob- 
beries in  the  Texas  area  since  1964. 

Proper,  an  ex-Marine  and  an  insurance 
salesman  was  in  the  store  with  his  wife, 
Paula,  when  he  saw  McClain  holding  a  gun 
on  a  store  official. 

Proper  Jumped  on  the  gunman's  back.  In 
the  struggle,  McClain  shot  Proper  in  the  hip. 
A  second  shot  struck  Proper  in  the  thigh 
and  the  same  bullet  struck  McClain  in  the 
thigh. 

Another  bystander  grabbed  a  pop  bottle 
and  tried  to  hit  McClain.  He  hit  Proper  in- 
stead. He  lowered  the  bottle  again  and  hit 
McClain. 

The  store  manager,  Mllburn  W.  Gallagher, 
46,  Jumped  into  the  fight.  McClain  broke 
loose,  but  the  thigh  wound  kept  him  from 
going  far. 

A  Gulfport  policeman,  Sgt.  Herman  W.  Gol- 
llner, thought  Taylor  looked  familiar  so  he 
began  going  through  FBI  circulars.  He  rec- 
ognized Taylor  as  McClain  and  called  the 
FBI.  McClain  and  Proper  are  In  Palms  of 
Pasadena  Hospital. 

Proper's  father,  Charles  of  St.  Petersburg, 
said  the  wounds  "tore  up  his  leg  muscles." 
He  said  his  son  will  be  In  the  hospital  a 
week  or  so  and  on  crutches  for  two  to  four 
months. 

You  must  be  proud  of  your  son.  Proper 
was  asked.  "You  better  believe  I  am,"  he 
replied. 

Hero  in  Robbery  in  Good  Condition 

Christopher  "Mike"  Proper,  21,  is  in  good 
condition  this  morning  after  being  shot  twice 
yesterday  while  foiling  an  attempted  armed 
robbery. 

An  Insurance  salesman  and  ex-Marine, 
Proper,  of  3201  58th  St.  S  in  Gulfport,  was 
shot  when  he  stopped  a  robbery  at  the  Winn- 
Dixie  Supermarket,  5015  Gulfport  Blvd.  S. 
about  6:40  last  night. 

Arrested  in  connection  with  the  shooting 
was  Anthony  C.  Taylor,  26,  who  "lives  out  of 
his  car,"  according  to  Gulfport  police. 

Taylor,  who  accidentally  shot  himself  dur- 
ing the  scuffle  with  Proper,  is  charged  vrtth 
aggravated  assault  and  attempted  armed  rob- 
bery. He  is  being  held  in  lieu  of  bonds  to- 
taling $5,000. 

Police  said  Proper  and  his  wife,  Paula,  were 
shopping  at  the  store  when  a  man  pulled  a 
gun  on  the  store  manager,  Mllburn  W.  Gal- 
laher, 46,  of  7201  Lynnwood  Ave.  N. 

The  gunman  ordered  Gallaher  to  empty  the 
store's  cash  registers  and  then  stuck  his  .38 
caliber  pistol  back  into  his  pants. 

Proper  and  about  25  shoppers  were  In  the 
store  at  the  time. 

Gallaher  took  the  bag  with  about  $300  in 
it  from  the  first  register  and  the  gunman 
ordered  him  to  empty  the  rest  of  the  cash 
registers. 

Proper  last  night  told  his  father,  Charles 
Proper,  of  1014  18th  Ave  N,  that  he  slipped 
up  behind  the  gunman  and  pinned  his  arms. 

But   the   gunman   was   able  to  pull   the 
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pistol  anu  fired  between  his  legs  at  Proper. 
One  bullet  hit  Proper  In  the  right  leg  as 
the  man  flred  wildly. 

The  second  shot  missed  but  the  third 
bullet  hit  the  gunman  in  the  left  knee  and 
the  same  bullet  ricocheted  into  Proper's  right 
thigh. 

Proper  wrestled  the  man  to  the  floor.  An 
unidentified  bystander  picked  up  a  pop  bot- 
tle and  swung  it  at  the  gunman  but  hit 
Proper  in  the  forehead. 

The  man  swung  the  bottle  again  and  broke 
it  over  the  gunman's  head.  Tlie  robber  strug- 
gled free  and  took  two  steps  toward  the 
door  but  fell  and  was  not  able  to  get  up. 

While  the  gunman  was  trying  to  get  away, 
an  employe  of  the  store  grabbed  a  fire  ax 
and  was  ready  to  hit  the  gunman  with  it. 

The  man  who  swung  the  pop  bottle  was 
described  as  "elderly"  and  left  the  store  as 
soon  as  the  police  arrived.  He  and  the  em- 
ploye who  grabbed  the  ax  were  not  identified. 

Gulfport  police  were  called  at  6:45  and  ar- 
rived at  the  store  within  two  minutes.  An 
early  report  said  the  Gulfport  policemen  ar- 
rived in  their  own  cars,  but  the  officers  drove 
an  unmarked  car  to  the  robbery. 

Proper  is  in  Palms  of  Pasadena  Hospital 
this  morning.  Taylor  was  treated  and  then 
taken  to  the  Pinelias  County  Jail. 

A  graduate  of  Bishop  Barry  High  School, 
Proper  was  married  in  January.  He  attended 
St,  Petersburg  Junior  College  and  Saint  Leo 
College  in  Tampa  and  then  Joined  the  U.S. 
Marines.  After  being  injured,  he  was  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  He 
works  for  Gulf  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Student  Reporters  in  Vietnam — VI 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  two  cogent  news  dis- 
patches from  Vietnam  written  by  an  en- 
terprising reporter  from  the  Queens  Col- 
lege, Phoenix. 

The  reports  of  Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph 
Paladino  have  been  consistently  inform- 
ative and  this  Phoenix  project  reflects 
admirably  on  that  college  newspaper,  on 
Queens  College,  and  on  the  general  level 
of  student  interest  in  that  conflict. 

The  following  inserts  that  follow  are 
by  Mr.  Dembart.  His  most  recent  reports 
from  Danang  and  Saigon  are  incisive 
comments  on  the  hopelessness  and  dis- 
illusionment now  endemic  throughout 
the  American  community  in  Vietnam. 
The  articles  follow: 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 
Saigon. — There    is    a    growing    feeling    of 
hopefulness    about    this    war   in   the    official 
American  community  in  Vietnam. 

The  feeling  has  not  yet  reached  the  top, 
where  Ambassador  Bunker  and  General 
Westmoreland  are  still  talking  about  the 
tremendous  American  victory  during  Tet, 
but  it  is  quickly  approaching  the  upper 
echelons  of  officialdom. 

Pessimism  would  be  the  wrong  word.  Peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  about  to  lose  the  war  or  that  the  Vietcong 
is  on  the  \crge  of  overrunning  the  country. 
But  people,  some  in  very  important  posi- 
tions, are  saying  that  we  are  hopelessly  en- 
meshed in  a  war  which  we  cannot  win  and 
which  we   cannot  aflord   to  lose. 

And  week  after  week,  as  casualty  figures 
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mount,  victory  seems  more  remote  and  with- 
drawal less  possible. 

Prom  official  after  official  a  reporter  hears 
the  same  story.  It's  a  lousy  policy  and  we 
never  should  have  t>een  here  in  the  first 
place.  But  here  we  are. 

The  reasons  why  we  cannot  get  out  are 
varied,  tatit  most  center  on  how  a  withdrawal 
would  look  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  "Can 
you  Imagine,"  asked  one  province  senior  ad- 
visor, "what  would  happen  to  the  image  of 
the  United  States  if  it  got  Itself  kicked  out 
of  a  lOth  rate  country  by  an  army  of  sam- 
pans?" 

Other  ufficial.s  talk  about  a  legitimate 
United  States  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
world  In  a  modified  domino  theory,  lliey 
claim  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw. Communist  China  would  take  over 
economic  control  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  la  very  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
say,  to  keep  that  Irom  happening.  For  if 
China  Is  o  become  a  major  industrial  jxiwcr. 
she  desperately  needs  the  resources  she  can 
get  in  Vietnam.  Malaysia,  and  'nialland  And 
if  the  United  States  withdraws,  she  will  get 
those  resources. 

For  either  of  these  reasons,  and  some 
variations  on  them,  withdrawal  is  not  con- 
sidered a  real  possibility. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  yet  to  be 
anyone,  civilian  or  military,  who  has  sug- 
gested any  plan  by  which  the  war  can  be 
concluded,  short  of  bombing  all  of  Vietnam 
into  oblivion. 

And  it  is  this  dichotomy  which  has  created 
the  American  dilemma,  a  purgatory  from 
which  there  is  seemingly  no  escape. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
no  plans  being  considered  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  chain  of  command  in  I  Corpw^ 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  was  done 
■to  allow  preater  flexibility  among  the  com- 
bat troops  in  that  area."  according  to  one 
spokesman. 

And  mformed  sources  say  that  there  are 
a  number  of  very  radical  reorganization  pro- 
grams currently  under  study  In  MACV  head- 
quarters. But  no  one  seriously  offers  the 
prediction  that  any  or  all  of  these  shifts 
would  affect  the  choices  facing  the  American 
high  command  here  or  in  Washington. 

ijut  that  something  has  got  to  be  done  :io 
one  here  denies.  Even  general  officers  are 
now  conceding  privately  that  the  "war  of 
attrition"  policy  has  simply  not  worked  and 
will  not  work.  But  they  are  at  a  loss  for 
offering   a    policy    that   will. 

There  is  growing  support  for  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  Everett  Martin  policy, 
after  the  former  Newsweek  bureau  chief  who 
liTRt  suggested  it  and  got  himself  thrown  out 
of  the  country  in  the  bargain. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Americans  would 
simply  stop  paying  lip  service  to  the  myth  of 
a  sovereign  South  Vietnamese  government, 
pack  Thieu  and  Ky  off  to  Switzerland,  and 
then  take  over  the  whole  show  them.selves.  A 
memorandum,  now  beln?  circulated  private- 
ly through  MACV  headquarters,  outlines 
such    a    course    of    action    In    detail. 

But  there  is  little  chance  that  such  a 
maneuver  would  be  attempted.  Despite  a 
general  feeling  among  the  American  mili- 
tary that  the  Vietnamese  Just  get  in  the 
way,  they  are  .nlways  quick  to  point  out  that 
our  reason  for  being  here  is  to  establish  a 
democratic  Vietnam. 

At  this  point  knowledgeable  .American  offi- 
cials have  even  given  up  on  the  idea  of 
choosing  the  best  of  all  the  bad  alternatives 
and  following  it  to  its  bitter  end. 

Now,  they  say,  almost  .is  if  the  whole  mis- 
adventure had  been  planned  by  a  sinister 
Ian  Fleming,  every  one  of  the  alternatives 
is  not  only  equallybad  but  also  unthinkable. 
And  that  includes  the  alternative  of  doing 
nothing  at  all. 

What  is  most  interesting  is  that  this 
feeling  of  hopelessness  and  despair  is  not  a 
direct  product  of  the  let  offensive. 
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IB  many  eaaea  the  Vletcong  thrusts  cata- 
lyzed what  officials  knew  but  bad  been  hiding 
tram  themselTea.  In  other  eases  the  morass 
into  which  our  policy  wa«  leading  u»  had 
made  Itaelf  clear  long  before. 

But  .1  reporter  Is  hard  pressed  to  find  one 
official  who  will  candidly  admit  that  he  was 
completely  shocked  by  what  the  Vletcong 
were  able  to  do  "In  their  last  gasp." 

The  glowing  statistics  and  optimistic  pre- 
dictions may  have  misled  official  Washing- 
ton, but  there  apparently  were  a  sizeable 
number  of  people  here  who  have  known  for 
the  past  year  that  things  were  not  going  our 
way  and  were  not  likely  to. 

While  pressure  from  the  top  persuaded 
many  to  tell  the  "poslUve  story"  of  bridges 
built,  roads  opened,  and  hamlets  coming 
under  government  control,  others  were  un- 
able to  hide  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
far  from  being  wiped  out,  the  Vletcong  were 
Increasing  In  number,  strength,  and  Influ- 
enci. 

Now  all  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear,  so  much 
■o  that  the  American  Bmttassy  is  finding  It 
necessary  to  hold  up  the  release  of  some  of 
the  material  about  the  Tet  offensive  that  It  U 
Just  now  trickling  In  from  the  provinces. 

The  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  flgiores, 
which  as- late  as  January  31  showed  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  country's  population  under 
government  control,  have  still  not  been  re- 
leased for  February.  Nor,  say  knowledgeable 
soxirces.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  will 
be  made  public  In  the  near  future. 

As  all  of  the  evidence  mounts  and  the 
various  alternatives  and  suggestions  are  con- 
sidered and  rejected,  Americans  here  are 
realizing  that  we  are  not  about  to  turn  the 
comer,  that  if  there  Is  a  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
get  on  the  right  road. 

One  talks  to  officials  who  t>emoan  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  situation  here  and  asks  them  at 
what  point  a  different  course  could  have  been 
charted.  Could  we  have  done  anything  dif- 
ferent in  1965,  when  combat  troops  were  first 
sent  here  In  large  numbers? 

Or  what  about  1981,  when  the  advisers 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  scene? 
Or  1956,  when  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  pro- 
hibited the  elections  that  had  been  man- 
dated by  the  Geneva  accords? 

Or  1954,  when  the  U.S.  Installed  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem?  Or  1947.  when  we  began  supplying 
80  per  cent  of  the  materiel  that  the  French 
xised  in  the  Indochina  War? 

At  every  stage  the  answer  is  the  same. 
Nothing  could  have  been  done  differently. 
What  we  did  was  always  what  we  should 
have  done,  based  on  our  knowledge  at  the 
time  and  our  projections  for  the  future. 

And  now  we  awaken  in  March  of  1968, 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  almost 
20,000  men  later,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
suggesting  any  reasonable  course  of  action 
either  for  ending  the  war  or  winning  it. 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

I  arrived  in  Danang  two  Sunday  nights  ago 
about  8  o'clock.  There  was  no  room  at  the 
press  center,  so  I  decided  to  check  into  a 
hotel  downtown  after  getting  a  quick  bite  to 
eat. 

In  the  dining  room  there  was  a  young  guy 
who  looked  like  he  didn't  know  anybody  but 
wanted  company  for  dinner.  I  was  in  the 
same  predicament.  We  started  to  talk. 

His  name  was  Bob  Ellison  and  he  was  a 
photographer  and  he  had  just  come  back 
from  Khe  Sanh  and  was  planning  to  go  in 
again. 

Our  dinner  dragged  out  and  we  had  a  few 
drinks  and  talked  about  the  war,  the  States, 
politics.  Vice  President  Ky,  and  Khe  Sanh. 

By  the  time  we  got  up  from  the  table  it 
was  midnight  and  I  was  stranded  without 
any  place  to  stay  and  with  no  means  of  get- 
ting to  a  hotel.  Ellison  told  me  he  had  an  air 
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mattress  and  I  was  welcome  to  spread  it  out 
on  the  floor.  I  did. 

The  next  morning  I  left  for  Hue,  and  Elli- 
son stayed  on  in  Danang.  waiting  for  his  turn 
to  go  back  to  Khe  Sanh. 

He  got  the  chance  two  days  later  on  a  C-123, 
the  two-engine  transport  cargo  plane  that 
has  become  the  workhorse  of  the  Khe  Sanh 
run.  He  never  made  it. 

Eight  miles  west  of  the  embattled  Marine 
outpost  the  plane  was  shot  down,  Ellison  and 
48  others  plunging  to  their  deaths. 

There  are  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  such  stories  in  every  war.  But  the 
first  time  it  happens  to  you  it  brings  with  It 
a  nauseating  freshness  that  suddenly  makes 
you  understand  the  horror  of  500  Americans 
and  countless  Vietnamese  being  killed  here 
every  week. 

It  once  again  drives  home  the  difference 
between  the  proposition  "All  men  are  mortal" 
and  the  proposition  "I  am  going  to  die." 
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Statement  by  the  Honorable  Chalmeri  P. 
Wjlie  With  Refard  to  Congressional 
Redistricting  in  State  of  Ohio 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OF    OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  clear  evi- 
dence supporting  the  position  which 
many  of  us  took  on  H.R.  2508  which 
would  have  deferred  congressional  redis- 
tricting in  Ohio  and  some  other  States 
until  a  new  census  would  be  available 
after  1970  is  presented  herev/ith.  The  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  strik- 
ing down  the  congressional  redistricting 
in  Ohio  has  obviously  created  a  situation 
in  which  the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote 
doctrine,  as  announced  in  the  case  of 
Wesbui-y  against  Sanders,  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Using  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  figures,  the  12th  District  in 
Ohio  and  the  15th  District  in  Ohio  each 
now  have  a  population  in  excess  of  550,- 
000.  Yet,  the  recent  redistricting  proposal 
which  was  affirmed  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  establishes  the  p>opulatlon 
figure  of  these  two  districts  at  400,176  for 
the  12th  District  and  400,607  for  the  15th 
District.  Is  this  one  man,  one  vote? 

The  information  referred  to  follows: 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION  CHANGES  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
BY  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION  FROM  APR,  I,  1960,  CENSUS 
TO  JAN.  1.  1968 


Total.  Franklin  Coonty 

Total,  niunicipalilies 

Columbus , 

Bexley 

Gjhanna 

GisndvievK  Heights 

Grove  City 

Gtoveport 

Hllll3lJ , 

Marble  Cliff 

Reynoldsburg 

Riveilea 

Upper  Arlington 

Westerville 

Whitehall 

Worlhington 

Total,  towiahips 95.963 


Census, 

1960 

Jan,  1. 
1968 

Percent 
change 

.    682,962 

865, 805 

-1-26.8 

586,999 

741.228 

+26,3 

471.316 

14.319 

2.717 

.        8. 270 

8.107 

581,883 

14,710 

10,203 

8,833 

14,425 

2,204 

6,861 

701 

11,751 

659 

3i6,984 

10.366 

27,782 

13.866 

-r23.5 

-^2.7 

-f275.5 

-r6.8 

-77.9 

2.  043 

5. 533 

622 

7.793 

-7.9 
-21,8 
^12.7 
-1-50.8 

625 

.      28, 486 

.        7.  OH 

.      20,818 

9,239 

-r5.4 
+29.8 
+47.9 
+33.5 
+50.1 

Municipalities  not  shown  do  not  report 
and  are  Included  In  the  Township  totals. 
AdJUBtmenta  made  for  annexations. 
Methodology:  We  maintain  a  current  In- 
ventory of  the  existing  dwelling  units  from 
month  to  month  by  means  of  reports  received 
from  each  of  the  permit  issuing  agencies  in 
Franklin  County.  These  reports  enable  us  to 
produce  a  current  figure  of  the  total  number 
of  dwelling  units  in  the  City,  County  and 
Suburbs.  Reports  of  demolitions  and  conver- 
sions are  also  Included.  The  Columbus  data 
is  catalogued  by  census  tract  areas.  The 
number  of  persons  per  household,  by  census 
tract,  as  was  given  in  the  1960  census,  is 
incorporated  into  these  figures.  An  estimate 
of  vacancies  is  made  after  consultation  with 
realtors  and  builders.  In  this  case,  we  used 
an  across-the-board  estimate  of  3.5 To  vacant. 
By  these  means  we  have  an  estimate  of  the 
total  population  for  each  small  political  sub- 
division anxl  by  census  tract.  These  are  then 
added  to  give  us  the  total  estimate.  Special 
reports  give  i;is  the  population  for  each  of  the 
State  Institutions,  including  the  Ohio  State 
University. 
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124, 577 


+29.8 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  receiv- 
ing considerable  mail  from  my  constitu- 
ents urging  me  to  vote  either  for,  or  by 
others  to  vote  against  the  Senate-passed 
civil  rights  bill. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  my  homework  and  to  determine 
actually  what  this  bill  would  do  and 
whether  its  many  involved  provisions 
deserve  support. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  House  passed 
antiriot  bill.  I  voted  for  that  legislation, 
and  I  think  it  is  needed  and  so  this  part 
of  the  bill  will  have  my  support. 

Titles  II  through  VII  are  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  Indians.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  in  the  House  commit- 
tee on  these  provisions.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  said  to  oppose  them  and 
since  they  violate  many  traditional  In- 
dian tribal  customs,  I  imderstand  many 
Indian  tribes  oppose  them. 

I  have  no  Indian  tribes  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  nor  have  I  heard  from 
any  expressing  support  or  opposition. 
Frankly,  I  think  these  titles  should  have 
,  had  hearings  and  it  seems  highly  advis- 
able to  have  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  to  scrutinize  and 
screen  them.  The  House  has  passed  no 
comparable  legislation,  and  with  all  the 
differences  throughout  the  Senate-passed 
bill  I  would  hope  the  bill  can  be  sent  to 
conference.  I  intend  to  so  vote  if  I  get 
the  chance,  but  unfortunately  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  wants  the  House  to  take 
the  Senate-passed  bill  as  passed.  They 
do  not  want  changes  or  the  House  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  work  its  will. 

Title  VHI,  the  open  housing  provision, 
of  course,  is  the  reason  for  the  contro- 
versy over  this  legislation. 

Under  the  bill  certain  discrimination 
is  permitted.  For  example,  the  single- 
family  homeowner  can  discriminate: 
first,  if  he  owns  three  or  fewer  single- 
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family  houses:  second.  If  he  sells  no 
more  than  cHie  home  in  any  2 -year 
period:  third,  if  he  sells  without  the 
services  of  a  broker;  or  fourth,  if  he 
sells  without  any  discriminating  adver- 
tising. .    .      ,, 

The  other  area  where  discrimination 
is  permitted  concerns  dwellings  occupied 
by  no  more  than  four  families  living  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  if  the  owner 
occupies  one  of  such  living  quarters. 

Likewise,  discrimination  Is  permitted 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  bill  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  institutions  and 
private  clubs. 

The  Senate  bill  on  the  other  hand  for- 
bids banks,  and  so  forth  from  discrim- 
inating on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  and 
so  forth.  In  financing  housing  and  for- 
bids discrimination  in  brokerage  serv- 
ices. 

As  to  enforcement  provisions,  any 
offended  party  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  who  has  authority  only  to 
work  out  programs  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance. But  if  this  is  imsuccessful  the 
offended  party  may  go  into  a  Federal 
district  court  to  seek  an  injunction  or 
other  court  order.  The  court  may  award 
to  the  plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not 
more  than  $1,000  punitive  damages  to- 
gether with  coiut  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney  fees.  The  complainant — plain- 
tiff— has  the  burden  of  establishing 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  are  no  Federal  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 

As  to  consUtutionality.  I  might  say 
thai  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Herbert  Guest,  decided 
March  28,  1966,  stated  that  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  empowers  Congress 
to  eimct  laws  which  reach  private  dis- 
crimination. This  Senate  civil  rights  bill 
looks  to  this  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  the  bill  is  con- 
stitutional and  while  I  would  like  to  see 
it  perfected  in  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, or  in  committee,  or  by  amendment 
in  the  House,  I  think  if  I  have  no  alter- 
native I  will  support  the  biU.  But  first  if 
possible  I  will  support  a  motion  to  send 
it  to  conference. 

Incidentally,  I  failed  to  mention  a  new 
title  making  teaching  or  demonstrating 
the  use  of  firearms  or  explosives  or  in- 
cendiaries a  crime.  Also  transporting  or 
manufacturing  them  for  interstate  ship- 
ment if  you  have  reason  to  know  such 
device  will  be  unlawfully  used  in  a  civil 
disorder. 

Also,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  obstruct  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  fireman  frwn 
performing  his  lawful  duties. 

Finally,  let  me  clearly  state  my  strong 
objection  to  the  procedure  proposed  by 
the  leadership. 

The  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  provided  Members  with 
a  comparison  of  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  bills.  It  took  him  13  double- 
spaced  typewritten  pages  to  enumerate 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  rubberstamp  the 

Senate  version  without  an  opportunity  to 

amend  or  correct  or  vote  on  alternatives. 

The  Senate  biU  properly  should  have 
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been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Judiciary  to  examine  in  depth  the  exit- 
ing differences. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  would  vote  to  send  it 
to  conference  where  the  senior  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Conrunittees  on 
Judiciary  could  do  this.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  abdicate  Members'  rights  and  duties 
to  scrutinize  a  very  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation. 


Prt.dential   Inturance   Co.  Committed  to 
the  Effort  To  Save  Our  Citiei 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKSEV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  solutions  to  the  critical  and  complex 
problems  of  our  cities  and  the  disadvan- 
taged citizens  who  live  In  their  ghettos 
confronts  us  with  a  difficult,  massive  un- 
dertaking. It  is  evident  that  the  partici- 
pation and  help  of  private  enterprise  Is 
vitally  and  urgently  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent's establishment  of  a  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  to  work  toward  the 
goal  of  putting  500,000  hard-core  unem- 
ployed to  work  by  June  of  1971.  is  clear 
recognition  of  the  crucial  role  of  private 
industry  in  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  lift  men  from  poverty. 

The  insurance  industry  in  particular 
has  enormous  resources  and  leverage  for 
dealing  with  ghetto  problems.  Last  Sep- 
tember, in  what  President  Johnson  called 
"a  lustoric  contribution  to  our  country-," 
the  industrj-  agreed  to  invest  a  total  of 
$1  billion  in  the  ghettos.  It  is  a  special 
pride  to  me  that  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co..  the  world's  largest  insurance  com- 
pany, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Newark,  has  moved  swiftly  and  effective- 
ly in  response  to  this  call  for  action. 
Prudential's  share  of  the  total  $1  billion 
to  be  provided  by  the  insurance  industry 
is  $157  million,  and  Uie  company  has  al- 
ready committed  more  than  $85  million 
in  ghetto  loans  for  projects  in  various 
States. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Pru- 
dential is  concentrating  its  efforts  in 
Newark.  Under  the  leadership  of  Orville 
Beal,  president  of  Prudential  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Newark  branch  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and 
Donald  MacNauahton,  executive  vice 
president  of  Prudential,  the  company  is 
providing  far  more  than  financial  re- 
sources. Its  officials  are  usin?  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  law,  personnel, 
public  relations,  and  goverrmiental  af- 
fairs to  undertake  an  enlishtened  and  re- 
sponsible personal  involvement  in  the 
lives  of  ghetto  residents.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  communicate  with  ghetto 
residents  in  building  a  "bridge  of  trust," 
and  Prudential  executives  are  available, 
day  or  night,  to  discuss  problems  with 
ghetto  leaders. 

Mr,  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  20,  1968, 
describes  the  heartening  commitment  of 
Prudential  in  the  struggle  to  assure  the 
future  health  and  growth  of  Newark  and 
to  reclaim  the  waste  of  hiunan  resources 
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by  giving  ghetto  residents  the  hope  and 
opportunity  to  lead  productive,  meaning- 
ful lives  within  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican societv.  I  insert  in  the  Record  this 
account  of  a  prcat  national  business  orga- 
nization's dedication  to  the  cause  of  cor- 
recting the  ills  and  inequities  which  now 
fester  in  our  great  urban  centers: 

PRrcENTiAL  Plvnces  in:  Inst-uance  Oiant  To 
Am  Newark  Negroes  in  UplhtTnc  the 
Ghetto— Prudential  Allocates  Loans. 
Meets  With  Radical  Blacks.  Works 
QmETLY  at  Citt  Hail— Negro  Politician: 

•ITK   PR" 

I  By  John  F.Lyons) 

Newark  N  J  — A  storefront  rehahllltHtlon 
center  for  narcotics  addicts  operated  in  the 
Newark  ghetto  by  George  "Specs"  Hicks,  s 
Negro  and  former  .iddlct,  has  a  .■rurprislng 
prospective  backer- the  giant  Prudential 
Insurance  Co. 

"They  tried  to  tell  us  dope  fiends  here  in 
the  ghetto  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  the  taoot- 
strans,  but  they  never  realize  we  atnt  got 
no  bootstraps,"  says  Mr.  Hicks,  peering  In- 
ien,sely  through  his  thick  dark  glasses,  "Now 
they  t^ot  the  message,  and  I  believe  those  cats 
downtown  :u-e  gonna  help  us." 

For  the  "cats  dow-ntown,"  the  managers  of 
the  world's  biggest  insurance  company,  such 
a  commitment  would  have  been  unthinkable 
ji  year  ago.  But  then  came  the  rioting  last 
July  that  took  23  lives,  laid  waste  dozens  of 
blocks  and  catised  $8  million  in  damage. 
Lately,  company  Cadillacs  have  been  ferry- 
ing Pru  executives  to  phetto  meetings  with 
black  leaders,  and  the  insurance  men  are 
beginning  to  sound  a  bit  like  Mr.  Hicks. 

•We  toured  the  ghetto  the  morning  after 
the  riots,  and  when  we  saw  those  people 
hiif-d  up  for  ff>od  I  guess  we  knew  we  had 
neglfcted  our  responsibilities,"  says  one  ex- 
ecutive. So  Prudential,  which  bepan  in  a 
?mall  basement  office  almoft  a  century  ago, 
is  plunging  into  the  problems  of  its  home- 
town trhetto  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  those 
of  ether  cities  where  it  does  business. 


A  new  outlook 
Since  last  summer,  the  company  has  com- 
mittf-d  more  than  $85  million  in  ghetto 
loans— loans  it  wouldn't  have  made  a  year 
ago.  Hiring  ixilicies  are  being  revamped  to 
attract  minority  group  members.  The  com- 
pany's vast  financial  expertise  is  aiding 
ghetto  enterprises.  Most  important,  and  most 
difficult.  Pru  IS  embarking  on  an  effort  to 
communicate  with  ghetto  nallilants  at  the 
t'rars  roots  level. 

Other  insurance  companies  are  pitching  in 
elsewhere,  amid  belated  ackncwledgement 
that  the  industry  has  enormous  resources 
and  leverage  for  dealing  with  ghetto  prob- 
lems. President  Johnson  announced  last 
September  "a  hi-storic  contribution  Ui  our 
country"— an  agreement  by  US,  insurance 
companies  to  invest  a  total  of  61  billion  in 
t!.o  ijhettos. 

For  Newark,  it  is  none  too  soon.  With  a 
population  (f  402,000  persons,  52';  of  them 
Negro,  New  Jersey's  biggest  city  has  the  na- 
tion's highest  crime  and  niat*rnal  mortality 
rates,  and  11.5':  of  its  Negroes  are  unem- 
ployed (against  un  overall  national  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  3.7<,  i .  The  hostilities 
evident  in  last  July's  rioting  may  have  grown 
rather  than  diminished.  "The  distance  be- 
tween white  and  black  is  growing  .  .  .  dis- 
trust and  anger  are  rising  on  both  sides."  a 
special  .•=tate  commission  established  by  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  reported 
recently. 

THE    MOTIVES 

Among  the  Negroes,  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality during  the  rioting  continue  to  feed 
bitterness:  thev  have  been  detailed  in  af- 
fidavits to  the  national  riot  commission  set  up 
bv  President  Johnson  and  to  the  New  Jersey 
commission.   Asd   the   Newark   city   govern- 
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ment  hasn't  done  much  to  clean  up  the  riot- 
torn  ghetto.  Although  local  resldenu,  backed 
by  Prudential  funds,  have  started  their  own 
clean-up  campaign,  broken  glass,  charred 
wood  and  other  debris  still  disfigure  Spring- 
field Avenue,  a  key  artery. 

Prudential  has  decided  It  Is  time  for  local 
Indxistry  to  become  altruistic.  "We  as  busl- 
nes.smen  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves 
for  what  happened  last  summer."  says  OrviUe 
Beal,  president.  Donald  MacNaughton,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  says:  "We've  got  to  as- 
sume responsibility  to  see  that  maladjust- 
ments In  our  economic  system  are  corrected, 
since  to  some  extent  we  created  the  malad- 
justments." 

However,  pragmatism  also  favors  uplifting 
Newark.  It's  dlfBcult  to  attract  and  keep 
qualified  whlte-coUar  workers  and  executives 
when  the  head  ofBce  abuts  a  simmering 
ghetto.  Prudential  has  $40  million  invested  in 
buildings,  plant  and  equipment  in  Newark. 
and  as  the  city's  largest  taxpayer— about  $6.7 
million  in  property  and  business  taxes  a 
year— It  has  a  stake  in  the  quality  of  services 
that  taxes  buy.  The  company  is  mindful,  too. 
that  if  It  doesn't  tend  to  its  social  respon- 
sibUitlea  It  may  provide  ammunition  for 
those  In  Congress  who  would  like  to  bring 
the  insuraAce  industry  under  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

Prudential's  effort  Is  Just  beginning,  so  it's 
difficult  to  gauge  results.  Its  share  of  the  $1 
billion  Industrywide  commitment  Is  $157  mil- 
lion (the  loans  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration),  and  funds  already 
have  been  committed  for  67  projects  around 
the  nation.  Including  garden  apartments  and 
hospital  rehabilitation  In  Newark  and  im- 
provements for  ghetto  food  markets  in 
Minneapolis. 

HIRUfC    POLICIES 

Employment  la  a  sensitive  matter.  A  na- 
tionwide survey  in  1966  showed  that  the  In- 
surance Industry  ranked  41st  of  42  industries 
examined  In  the  percentage  of  its  workers 
who  were  Negro.  Prudential's  home  office  staff 
at  the  end  o*  1967  was  7.6%  Negro,  compared 
with  3.8%  two  years  earlier,  but  the  com- 
pany and  Its  critics  agree  that  it  must  do 
more.  "Them  programs  of  theirs  didn't  reach 
the  grass  roots."  Mr.  Hicks  says. 

The  company  is  trying  to  accommodate 
many  more  Negroes.  Several  have,  been  given 
custodial  Jobs  In  Newark  despite  narcotics 
convictions.  About  20%  of  the  persons  now 
being  hired  for  beginning  clerical  Jobs  are 
minority  group  members,  and  recruiters  are 
looking  for  young  Negro  college  graduates  as 
potential  executives. 

The  Newark  branch  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen — formed  recently  at 
President  Johnson's  request  to  find  Jobs  for 
Negroes — has  promised  to  provide  summer 
Jobs  for  2,800  ghetto  youths  In  the  Newark 
area  and  permanent  Jotis  for  2,000  hard-core 
unemployed  by  September,  Prudential's  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Beal,  is  chairman  of  the  Newark 
branch. 

Most  Important.  Prudential  is  trying  to 
build  a  bridge  of  trust  between  its  gleaming 
20-story  office  tower  and  the  denizens  of  the 
ghetto  only  a  10-mlnute  walk  away.  One  com- 
pany executive  makes  a  point  of  regularly 
visiting  a  ghetto  bar  where  the  black  mili- 
tants air  their  views  and  grievances,  and 
Negro  leaders  have  access  to  Mr.  Beal. 

If  ghetto  leaders  have  a  grievance  to  dis- 
cuss. Prudential  executives  are  available,  day 
or  night.  The  Negroes  have  discovered  some- 
thing Impwrtant:  Prudential  exerts  a  quiet 
but  powerful  Influence  at  city  hall  and  in  the 
state  government.  That  muscle  is  being 
flexed. 

"Prudential  does  a  lot  more  sub  rosa  work 
than  anyone  realizes."  says  George  Helsey, 
New  Jersey  director  of  the  Interracial  Coun- 
cil for  Business  Opportunity,  "but  they're 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  persuade  rather  than 
coerce."  It's  fairly  common  knowledge  that 
the  company  used  its  Influence  to  bring  about 
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cancellation  of  a  visit  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama was  to  make  to  Newark  shortly  after 
last  summer's  riots.  "They'd  still  be  fighting 
downtown  if  Wallace  spoke  here  last  sum- 
mer." says  one  black  militant. 

ABANDONING    A    "CANINE    CORPS" 

The  company  doesn't  talk  much  about  its 
prominence.  -We  don't  relish  the  Idea  of  being 
dominant,  and  our  program  Is  just  part  of 
what  the  buslnes.s  commiinlly  Is  doing,  '  Mr. 
Beal  says  Negro  militants  say  Prudential  and 
other  business  leaders  Joined  In  persuading 
New.irk  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  "canine 
corps  "  dog  unit  for  tlie  police. 

Much  of  the  lobbying  and  discussion  takes 
place  at  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
cern, formed  on  the  last  day  of  the  July 
rioting  ivs  a  forum  for  Negro  and  civic  leaders 
to  air  their  problems.  The  committee  now  has 
more  than  600  members,  with  white  and 
bl.xck  cochairmen. 

In  Newark  and  elsewhere.  Prudential  is 
banking  heavily  on  ghetto  projects  that 
utilize  its  special  financial  and  managerial 
talents.  The  law.  personnel,  public  relations 
and  governmental  affairs  departments  are  on 
call,  and  hundreds  of  executives  help  advise 
ghotto  residents  on  business  affairs,  sociolog- 
ical matters  and  methods  for  dealing  with 
city  hall. 

The  company  is  considering  plans  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  other  public  facilities  with 
more  funds.  One  such  plan  calls  for  Pruden- 
tial to  build  schools  and  lease  them  to  com- 
munities. .Another  program  under  considera- 
tion Is  a  fund  to  provide  temporary  financing 
for  Negro-owned  businesses,  poverty  pro- 
grams and  various  other  "outreach"  schemes 
that  would  get  to  the  grass  roots. 

Specs  Hicks'  project,  a  center  for  addicts 
staffed  entirely  by  former  addicts,  came  to 
Prudential's  attention  through  the  Commit- 
tee of  Concern.  The  company  is  considering 
giving  him  financial  support.  The  company 
also  may  commit  some  of  its  resources  and 
equipment  to  a  Negro  voter  registration  drive. 

Is  all  this  having  any  effect?  James  B. 
Oates,  chairman  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  U.S.,  worries.  "The  whole  thing 
can  fail  because  we  can't  build  as  fast  as  we 
can  talk."  Not  surprisingly.  Newark's  black 
militants  want  speedy  and  dramatic  progress. 
"I  am  rather  hesitant  to  state  that  tjie  busi- 
ness community  has  seen  the  light,"  says 
Willie  Wright,  considered  the  most  radical 
of  the  Negro  leaders.  "They  are  still  rather 
slow  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  black 
community  is  all  about." 

Other  Negro  activists  comment  sardonically 
on  the  role  of  executives  from  Chatham, 
Madison  and  other  affluent  New  Jersey  sub- 
urbs. "We  live  here  24  hours  a  day.  but  they 
think  they  can  Influence  our  programs  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  land  of  two  acres 
and  two  martinis."  says  one  poverty  worker. 
A  Negro  politician  says  of  the  Prudential  ef- 
fort. "It's  all  PR." 

REACHING     DOWN 

Robert  Meyner.  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  Prudential  director,  says:  "The 
problem  is  how  to  get  down  to  the  lower 
levels.  When  you're  trj'ing  to  reach  the  black 
community,  the  problem  is  how  do  you  reach 
some  of  these  people  and  try  to  convince 
some  of  them  of  your  sincerity." 

Bob  Curvin.  chairman  of  the  employment 
committee  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
in  Newark,  says  Prudential  also  has  a  prob- 
lem with  some  of  its  own  white  workers. 
"Prudential  is  really  trying  to  do  a  Job,  but 
how  do  you  communicate  this  to  the  lower 
level  supervisor?"  he  asks.  There  are  com- 
plaints also  that  Negro  employes  don't  move 
up  in  the  Prudential  hierarchy. 

The  Interracial  Council's  Mr.  Kelsey  be- 
lieves the  company  must  be  more  aggres- 
sive. "I  think  Prudential  Is  in  the  situation 
of  a  giant  that  doesn't  know  its  own 
strength."  he  says.  "It's  afraid  to  act  for 
fear  it  might  break  somebody's  neck." 
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As  a  mutual  company,  Prudential  has 
enormous  latitude.  It  is  owned  by  its  46  mil- 
lion policyholders,  who  exert  little  influence 
on  company  affairs.  Policyholders  aren't  like- 
ly to  form  strong  dissident  groups,  as  stock- 
holders might,  so  the  company  is.  in  effect, 
controlled  by  its  managers  and  directors. 

"A  mutual  insurance  company  is  the  clos- 
est thing  to  :\  self-perpetuating  management 
you  have  in  American  industry."  says  one  in- 
surance expert.  A  Prudential  spokesman  says. 
"We've  already  been  criticized  by  some  of 
our  policyholders,  but  the  mutual  company 
structure  gives  us  time  to  match  the  short- 
term  interests  of  our  policyholders  with  their 
long-term  interests."  The  ghetto  effort,  in 
other  words,  should  benefit  the  company  In 
the  long  run  even  if  it  is  expensive  now. 


Tax  Proposal  To  Seriously  Affect 
Louisiana's  Industrial  Growth 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Treasury  Department  issued  its 
Technical  Information  Release  972  on 
March  6,  1968,  in  which  it  announced 
plans  to  remove  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  interest  on  industrial  development 
bonds  sold  after  March  15.  1968.  I  have 
made  protests  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  have 
requested  that  the  Treasury's  proposal 
not  be  implemented.  Thus  far,  I  have 
received  no  information  explaining  the 
position  of  the  Treasury  on  this  matter 
other  than  what  has  been  annoimced  in 
the  press.  I  have  received  no  information 
to  indicate  that  the  Treasury's  plans 
have  been  changed,  consequently  I  am 
assuming  that  the  Treasury  has  every 
intention  to  carry  out  what  it  announced 
in  its  technical  information  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  continues  to 
be  of  serious  concern  to  me.  It  will  seri- 
ously affect  Louisiana's  industrial  growth 
if  it  is  permitted  to  be  implemented.  Dur- 
ing 1967  alone,  some  $123.3  million  worth 
of  new  industry  was  financed  in  Louisi- 
ana through  industrial  revenue  bond  is- 
sues. This  was  in  excess  of  17  percent  of 
all  new  industry  in  the  State  that  year. 
Directly  affected  by  these  revenue  issues 
are  2,283  permanent  jobs  and  an  esti- 
mated 6,200  construction  jobs  which 
could  be  expected  in  Louisiana.  Of  im- 
mediate effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  four 
revenue  bond  proposals  now  pending  for 
approval  by  Louisiana  taxpayers:  A  $75 
million  issue  between  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  and  Iberville  Parish;  a  $6  million 
issue  between  Belden  Corp.,  and  the  city 
of  Jena :  a  $20  million  issue  between  Com- 
mercial Solvents  Corp..  and  the  city  of 
Sterlington;  and  a  S306.4  million  issue  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  for  Allied 
Chemical  Co.  Taken  all  together,  these 
plants  would  create  an  estimated  600 
permanent  jobs.  All  four  proposals  would 
be  eliminated  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's proposal  becomes  effective. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  60  percent 
of  all  industrial  contacts  which  have 
been  made  thus  far  in  1968  have  indi- 
cated that  a  major  reason  for  their  in- 
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terest  in  a  Louisiana  location  has  been 
the  workable  revenue  bond  program 
which  it  offers.  I  feel  that  the  Treasury 
Department's  attitude  may  well  be  short- 
sighted, since  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  create  new  jobs,  this  action  may 
very  well  curtail  job  opportunities— and 
in  some  of  the  very  areas  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  help. 

I  feel  that  any  action  in  this  area 
which  needs  to  be  taken  should  be  ini- 
tiated by  Congress  itself— both  because 
the  Congress  is  historically  responsible 
in  the  area  of  fiscal  matters  and  because 
I  feel  that  Congress  has  a  truer  insight 
into  the  worth  of  revenue  bonds.  In  this 
connection,    I    have    introduced    House 
Concurrent  Resolution  710  which  would 
declare  the  sense  of  Congress  that  tlie 
tax  exemption  of  interest  on  industrial 
revenue  bonds  should  not  be  removed  by 
administrative  action  of  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  and  that  the  matter  of 
Federal  revenue  should  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress.  I  have  also 
introduced,  on  March  20,   1968,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1190  which  would  estab- 
lish in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  the 
specific  exemption  of  interest  on  revenue 
bonds  and  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations  accord- 
ingly. '  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  other 
States  will  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
proposed  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  note  that  several  other  Congress- 
men have  introduced  legislation  along 
the  lines  I  have  mentioned.  I  call  on  my 
other  coUeagues  to  Join  with  us  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  to  hasten  its 
passage  for  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Nation.         

More  Asian  Troops  in  Vietnam 
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United  States  to  <:;radually  Uy  down  its  heavy 
burden  in  Viet  Nfcin. 

The  United  States  government  should  pay 
more  attention  to  views  of  Asian  natlona.  es- 
pecially of  the  Republics  of  Korea  and  China. 


Human  Dignity  Should  Be  Above 
Partisanship 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTAT1\'ES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cheng  Hsin  DaUy  News  of  Taipei, 
Formosa : 

MOBK  Asian  Troops  in  Vietnam 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  consider- 
ing calling  up  more  reserves  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  Viet  Nam.  We  suggest  that  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  armed  forces  of 
anti-communist  Asian  nations. 

The  main  force  for  an  anti-communist  war 
in  Asia  should  come  from  Asians.  The  United 
States  should  support  this  effort  as  a  friend. 
In  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  the  Americans 
have  carried  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
than  Asians.  This  Is  not  proper.  They  should 
merely  be  helping  the  Asian  nations  who 
should  fight  their  own  war. 

Meanwhile.  If  the  purpose  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  Viet  Nam  Is  not  to  win  the  war. 
there  wUl  be  no  need  to  send  in  more  troops. 
In  view  of  the  fast-changing  situation  in 
Asia,  a  review  of  over-all  United  States  strat- 
egy Is  urgently  required. 

An  Asia-Pacific  defense  system  should  be 
established  to  enable  free  Asians  to  protect 
their  own  democracy  and  freedom  with  their 
own  forcee.  This  Is  the  only   way  for   the 
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Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  has  made  an  editorial  plea 
for  bipartisanship  on  civil  rights,  even  in 
this  election  year  of  1968.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  President  Johnson  has 
taken  a  broad,  public  interest  approach 
to  the  problem  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  justice  for  all  Americans.  It  is  now 
incumbent  upon  the  House  to  respond 
with  an  equally  broad  and  compassionate 
point  of  view.  As  the  editorial  points  out : 
There  Is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  pro- 
posing amendments  to  any  bill.  If  the  pur- 
^e  is  to  improve  it.  However,  amendments 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  stalling  or  defeat- 
ing legislation  are  another  matter  entirely. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  read 
for  themselves  this  reasoned  appeal  for 
bipartisanship,  I  insert  the  editorial  m 
the  Record: 

Foe  BiPARTi.SANSHiP  on  Ci\il  Rights 
Even  in  an  election  year  there  ought  to 
be  agreement  among  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  on  such  fundamental  mat- 
ters as  equal  opportunity  and  equa.  Justice 
for  all  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  indications  that 
some  members  "of  the  House  of  RfP«s^^\«;- 
tives  may  be  inclined  to  play  politics  with 
the  civil  rights  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  week.  Talk  is  centering  on  amendments 
to  the  bin  which  might  have  the  net  result  of 
blocking  enactment  this  year. 

There  is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  pro- 
posing amendments  to  any  bill,  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  improve  it.  However,  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  stalling  or  defeating  legis- 
lation are  another  matter  entirely.  Congress- 
men who  do  not  want  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  open  housing  issue.  In  an 
election  vear,  would  like  to  ensnarl  the  mea- 
sure in  some  sort  of  parliamentary  deaUlock 
so  they  could  avoid  the  question  for  now. 

Tinkering  vrith  the  Senate  bill— not  to  im- 
prove it.  but  to  delay  it— would  be  an  un- 
warranted and  ill-timed  frustration  of  el- 
forts  for  genuine  civil  rights  progress. 
Amendments  would  risk  prolonged  stalemate 
in  a  House-Senate  conference  committee,  or 
another  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  Pour  roll 
calls  were  required  in  the  Senate  this  moath 
to  invoke  cloture  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins and  break  a  seven-week  filibuster 
against  the  civil  rights  blU.  Another  fili- 
buster, late  in  the  session,  might  be  harder 
to  halt. 

The  open  housing  section  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  passed  bv  the  Senate  is  substantially 
weaker  than  the  open  housing  law  already 
in  effect  In  Pennsylvania.  Some  Congressmen 
contend,  nevertheless,  that  the  open  housing 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  should  be  wat- 
ered clown.  Their  line  of  reasoning  is  difficult 
to  follow. 

Human  dignity  .=hould  be  above  partisan- 
ship There  should  be  bipartisan  effort  to 
enact,  this  year,  a  civil  rights  bill  worthy 
of  the  American  people. 
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Analyzing  Detroit's  Riot:  The  Causes  and 
Responses 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1968 
Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc  all 
concerned  with  the  unrest  in  our  cities. 
To  do  something  about  this  unrest,  wc 
first  need  to  understand  why  people  turn 
to  violence:  and  second,  we  must  come 
up  with  creative  proposals  designed  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  urban  unrest 
Irnng  J.  Rubin  helps  to  provide  us  with 
this  understanding  and  makes  sugges- 
tions on  what  can  be  done  in  the  follo'R- 
ing  article,  entitled  "Analyzing  Detroit  s 
Riot-  The  Causes  and  Responses,    whlcn 
appeared  in  the  Reporter  on  Februai-y  22: 
analyzing  DETROIT'S  Riot:   the  Causes  and 
Responses 
(By  Irving  J.  Rubin) 
In  a  few  weeks.  Governor  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  that  was  created  by 
the  President  last  summer,  will  release  his 
croup's  recommendations  on  ways  to  redress 
the  grievances  and  relieve  the  tensloi^  that 
blaz«l  into  the  urban  rloUs  of  1967.  Kerner 
has  .-aid  that  the  report  will  be   •uncomfort- 
able" lor  many  Americans;   he  has  also  said 
that  the  major  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port will  deal  with  jobs,  education,  and  hous- 
ing   This  Is  an   indication  that  the  Kerner 
Commission,   like   the  earlier  McCone   Com- 
mission inquiry  on  Watts,  assumes  that  tl  e 
Negroes   who   participated    in   riots   are   prl- 
marllv  voung  people  and  dropouts,  the  un- 
educated and  un.skllled,  the  Jobless,  and  the 
ill-housed. 

This  tissumptlon.  which  has  liecome  con- 
ventional   wisdom    about   rioters,    has    been 
called  the    riff-raff"  theory  by  Professor  Rob- 
ert M    Pogelson  of   Columbia.   He   criticized 
the  McCone  Commission  for  taking  this  line 
in  the  face  of  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
Walts  rioters  were  not  teen-agers  but  young 
adults,  better  educated  than  their  peers,  cm- 
ploved.  and  resident  in  Los  Angeles  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  participants  in  the  De- 
troit riots  of  1967  did  not  conform  to  the  riff- 
raff stereotype  cither.  By  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance   detailed  data  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
the   Detroit    riot    areas    are    available.   They 
were  collected  as  part  '.f  a  .survey  of  the  met- 
ropolitan region  made  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Miclilsan  Center  lor  Urban  Studies  for  the 
Detroit   Regional   Tran.spcrtntlon    and   Land 
Use  Studv.  >.f  which  I  am  the  director.  And 
vhev  have  been  .supp'.en-.'jntc-d  by  i-tatistics  on 
per.=rins   arrected   during  the  riots,   fathered 
bv  the  Urban  Law  Center  of  the  University 
oi"  Deiroit  and  other  rcsprnsiblc  sources  The 
profile    r.f    the   Detroit    rioter    that    emerges 
irom    these   data    supports    ihe   evidence   of 
Watts  and  other  cities  and  indicates  to  me 
that  solutions  based  prim.irily  on  improving 
'chools.  hou?ine,  and  emplo\ment  opportu- 
nities for  urban  Negroes  are  not  responsive  to 
the  deeper  needs  behind  the  violence.  Tliey 
are  the  confoTtable  solutions,  the  things  that 
our  .■society  knows  how  to  do  best,  when  It 
chooses,  but  thev  are  not  what  the  riots  are 
all   about.  What  is   disturbing  to  me  about 
the  data  we  have  collected— which  has  been 
available  to  both  national  and  local  bodies 
Investicatine  the  riots— is  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  the  message  of  the  findings  has 
g-jt  through. 

WHO    ARK    THE    EIOTEES? 

There  are  600.000  Negroes  In  Detroit  and 
some  twentv-slx  per  cent  of  their  households 
Imve  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  The 
majority  of  these  poor  Uve  In  the  deep  core 
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of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  scene  of  the 
riots.  These  are  obviously  the  people  who 
most  need  direct  aid  to  Improve  their  lot, 
but  the  best  evidence  suggests  that  rela- 
tively few  of  them  took  part  In  the  violence. 
Who  then  were  the  rioters? 

In  the  main  riot  areas,  according  to  our 
survey,  the  median  annual  income  of  Negro 
households  Is  $6,200.  This  Is  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  figure  for  all  Negro  house- 
holds In  Detroit,  $6,400.  and  not  far  below 
the  median  white  household  Income  of  $6,800. 
(About  a  third  of  all  Detroit  Negroes,  includ- 
ing those  who  are  better  off  than  most,  do 
not  live  In  either  the  poverty  or  the  riot 
areas. ) 

A  comparison  of  characteristics  bearing  on 
the  family  stability  of  Negroes  living  within 
the  riot  area  with  all  Negroes  in  Detroit 
shows  relatively  little  difference  In  most  re- 
spects. The  percentage  of  households  with 
male  heads  (76.7)  and  of  household  heads 
who  are  married  and  living  with  spouse  ( 67.1 ) 
Is  about  the  same.  The  proportion  who  own 
or  are  buying  their  homes  is  forty  per  cent 
In  the  riot  area  and  forty-five  per  cent  for 
Negroes  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  (Sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  whites  In  Detroit  own  or  are 
buying  their  homes.)  Forty-two  per  cent  of 
Negroes  in  tb«  riot  area  and  forty-three  per 
cent  in  tha  .«ntlre  city  have  lived  at  their 
present  address  five  years  or  more.  Educa- 
tional attainment  of  Negro  household 
heads — forty-five  per  cent  were  high-school 
graduates  or  better — is  higher  in  the  riot 
area  than  throughout  the  city.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  Negro  households  In  the  riot  area 
have  autoe  available,  compared  to  sixty-five 
per  cent  for  all  Negro  households  in  Detroit. 

Negroes  living  within  the  riot  area  are  sub- 
stantially better  off  In  every  respect  than 
Negroes  who  live  Inside  the  deep  core.  They 
also  are  somewhat  better  off  than  the  whites 
who  live  m  the  riot  neighborhoods. 

Although  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  rioters  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  riot-area  residents,  the 
picture  that  emerged  was  so  at  variance  with 
the  conventional  assumptions  that  addi- 
tional, more  direct  data  on  those  arrested 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  These  gradually  be- 
came available  from  several  sources  and  they 
tended  to  confirm  the  general  picture. 

Detroit  Police  Etepartment  arrest  records 
show  that  only  T,en  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
arrested  were  Juveniles;  eighteen  per  cent 
were  between  seventeen  and  nineteen  years 
old,  twenty-four  per  cent  between  twenty. 
and  twenty-four,  seventeen  per  cent  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  twenty-nine,  and 
thirty-one  per  cent  over  thirty.  The  Urban 
Law  Center's  survey  of  1,200  non-Juvenile 
male  arrestees  shows  that  eighty- three  per 
cent  were  employed,  forty  per  cent  of  them 
by  the  three  major  auto  companies  and  an 
equal  percentage  by  other  large  (and  mostly 
unionized)  employers.  No  Income  data  were 
gathered,  but  annual  wages  of  $6,000  and 
more  can  be  assumed.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  male  arrestees  were  married,  and  eighty 
per  cent  of  them  lived  with  their  spouses. 
Two-thirds  had  no  previous  criminal  convic- 
tions, and  an  additional  twenty  per  cent  had 
one  previous  conviction.  Only  about  half  as 
large  a  proportion  owned  or  were  buying  their 
own  homes  as  for  all  Negroes  in  Detroit — 
the  only  characteristic  In  which  the  arrestees 
differed  significantly  from  the  "average 
young  Negro  male." 

Programs  In  the  areas  of  Jobs,  housing,  and 
education  are,  of  course,  vitally  needed 
in  Detroit,  as  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  in 
danger  because  many  politicians  anticipate 
popular  opposition  to,  or  are  themselves 
against,  anything  that  might  appear  to  "re- 
ward" the  rioters.  This  is  ironic,  since  such 
programs  would  actually  reward  the  non- 
rioters.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
rioters  had  good  Jobs,  few  would  be  eligible 
for  low-cost  housing,  and  only  a  small  pro- 
t>ortlon  were  of  school  age. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
strident  declarations  of  Negro  militants  and 
the  more  reasonably  stated  Interpretations 
of  increasing  numbers  of  Negro  moderates 
are  accurate:  the  riots  were  an  outburst  of 
frustration  over  unmet  demands  for  dignity 
and  for  economic  and  political  power  They 
were  a  tragic,  violent,  but  understandable 
declaration  of  manhood  and  an  insistence 
that  Negroes  be  able  to  participate  in  and  to 
control  their  own  destinies  and  community 
atfalrs. 

HOW    TO    HELP' 

As  de  Tocqueville  put  it  long  ago,  "Only 
consummate  statecraft  can  enable  a  king  to 
save  his  throne  when  after  a  long  spell  of  op- 
pressive rule  he  sets  to  Improving  the  lot  of 
his  subjects.  Patiently  endured  so  long  as  It 
seemed  beyond  redress,  a  grievance  comes  to 
appear  intolerable  once  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving it  crosses  men's  minds.  For  the  mere 
fact  that  certain  abuses  have  been  remedied 
draws  attention  to  the  others  and  they  now 
appear  more  galling;  people  may  suffer  less, 
but  their  sensibility  is  exacerbated." 

Last  summer  brought  just  this  kind  of 
lower-middle-class  rebellion.  Such  rebellions 
can  be  put  down  temporarily  with  more  po- 
lice and  guns  and  fire  engines  and  tear  gas, 
but  to  eliminate  the  tension,  frustration,  and 
hostilitsr  that  underlie  the  violence,  the  na- 
tion must  demonstrate  to  the  Negro  who  has 
met  hie  basic  material  needs  that  equality 
of  opportunity  is  a  fact  and  that  we  will 
deliver  on  our  promises. 

Certain  specific  actions.  In  addition  to  pro- 
grams designed  for  large  and  low-Income 
families  that  will  provide  decent  Jobs  and 
training,  educational  improvement,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing,  are  needed  now 
for  the  restive  lower  middle  class : 

A  massive  effort  to  sensitize  white  Ameri- 
cans to  the  true  nature  of  our  society  as  It 
has  affected  the  Negro. 

The  enactment  of  open  housing  laws. 
These  will  probably  not  have  a  material  ef- 
fect on  living  patterns  for  many  years,  but 
will  have  an  immediate  symbolic  value. 

Raising  the  salaries  and  training  stand- 
ards  of   pwllce. 

The  allocation  of  funds  from  nongovern- 
mental sources  to  enable  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations to  hire  experts  both  to  plan  and 
carry  out  their  own  programs  and  to  evalu- 
ate and  respond  effectively  to  those  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Conscious  avoidance  by  whites  in  leader- 
ship positions  of  any  actions  that  might  be 
Interpreted  as  efforts  to  select  leaders  for  the 
Negro  community  or  control  Negro  organiza- 
tions. 

Changing  local  government  where  neces- 
sary to  enable  "the  people"  to  exercise  a  more 
effective  voice,  perhaps  by  increasing  the 
number  of  seats  on  "at  large"  city  councils 
and  providing  for  election  of  the  added  mem- 
bers from  districts. 

A  similar  direct  representation  on  boards 
of  education,  even  more  closely  related  to  the 
concept  of  self-determination. 

Neighborhood  centers  must  be  provided — 
not  associated  with  any  poverty  program — 
where  citizen  complaints  about  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Federal,  state,  and  city 
government  can  be  heard,  referred  to  the 
proper  agency,  and  followed  up. 

The  provision  of  low-  or  no-interest  loans 
coupled  with  training  and  continuing  coun- 
sel to  enable  more  Negroes  to  become  en- 
trepreneurs. 

These  are  a  few  steps — in  addition  to  ac- 
celerated anti-poverty  measures — which  I  be- 
lieve constitute  the  minimum  necessary.  If 
we  deal  only  with  housing,  education,  and 
Jobs,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  even  greater 
trouble,  because  we  will  be  placing  more  and 
more  Negroes  in  a  better  position  to  reaUze 
how  empty  these  are  without  dignity  and  a 
meaningful  degree  of  control  over  their  own 
destiny. 
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Army  Opposition  to  Panama 
Canal  Bills 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  opposes  H.R.  13834  and 
H.R.  14179.  bills  pending  in  committee  to 
save  the  Panma  Canal  for  the  United 
States — apparently  in  favor  of  surren- 
dering the  canal  and  building  a  new 
canal. 

I  think  oui-  colleagues  will  find   the 
report  of  interest  and  I  include  it  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  followed  by  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  these  bills  from  the 
Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union: 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Garmatz, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
H.R.  13834  and  H.R.  14179,  90th  Congress, 
bills  "To  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes."  The 
Department  of  the  Army  has  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  these  bills. 

The  bills  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prosecute  the  work  necessary  to 
Increase  the  capacity  and  Improve  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal  through  the 
adoption  of  the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth 
In  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  dated  February  24.  1939,  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $850,000,000.  They  also 
establish  a  five-man  board  known  as  the 
"Panama  Canal  Advisory  and  Inspection 
Board"  whose  members  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  board  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  study  and  review  all 
plans  and  designs  for  the  Third  Locks  proj- 
ect, to  make  on-the-slte  studies  and  inspec- 
tions, to  obtain  current  information  on  all 
phases  of  planning  and  construction  with 
respect  to  such  project,  and  to  give  Its  ap- 
proval to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  for 
each  stage  of  construction  before  that  stage 
of  construction  commences,  or  recommend 
modifications  of  the  Governor's  plans.  The 
board  Is  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  which  will 
cover  Its  activities  and  functions  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  Third  Locks 
pitiject. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  opposed  to 
the  bills. 

The  Act  of  September  22.  1964.  Public  Law 
88-609  (78  Stat.  990)  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  five-man  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of.  and  most  suitable  site 
for  constructing  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  this  Commission  on  April  18. 
1965.  The  Commission  is  studying  the  best 
means  of  construction,  whether  by  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  excavation,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  thereof,  and  will  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation,  Including  on-site  sur- 
veys, and  considering  national  defense,  for- 
eign relations,  intercoastal  shipping,  Inter- 
oceanlc  shipping  and  other  matters  deemed 
Important.  Further,  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission is  Including  within  Its  Investigation 
an  evaluation  of  the  engineering  and  cost 
aspects  of  the  alternatives  of  modernizing 
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the  existing  lock  canal,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  Third  Locks  concept,  or  con- 
structing a  sea-level  canal. 

The  Canal  Study  Commission  established 
by  Public  Law  88-609  is  effectively  supported 
by  other  governmental  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission has  an  authorization  celling  of  $17.5 
million  and  originally  had  a  final  reporting 
date  of  June  30,  1968.  The  Act  of  January  2, 

1968,  Public  Law  90-244  (81  Stat.  781)  ex- 
tended the  final  reporting  date  to  December  1, 

1969.  The  Canal  Study  Commission  will  make 
an  evaluation  and  recommendation  as  to  the 
best  future  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  It  would  seem  that  H.R.  13834 
and  H.R.  14179  are  premature  in  preempting 
the  findings  of  the  Commission 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Departmpnt 
of  the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense recommends  that  the  bills  not  be  fa- 
vorably considered.  Tills  recommendation  Is 
also  made  as  the  President's  representative 
for  supervising  certain  Panama  Canal 
matters. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  R.  Resoh. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Canal   Zone   AFL-CIO 

February  24.  1968. 
The  Council  adopted  H.R.  13834  and  H.R. 
14179  (1st  session.  90th  Congress)  based  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  legislative  policy 
committee.  The  following  are  the  basis  for 
this  recommendation: 

1.  The  modernization  plan  outlined  in 
H.R.  13834  Is  a  technically  sound  concept 
which  will  provide  the  best  operational  canal 
at  the  least  possible  cost  for  the  next  75  years 
or  more. 

2.  The  modernization  of  the  present  lock- 
type  canal  would  not  require  any  negotiation 
of  li  new  or  revised  treaty  and  can  be  accom- 
plished fully  within  the  existing  treaty 
provisions. 

3.  Such  a  plan  would  negate  the  need  to 
negotiate  with  the  signatory  nations  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  particularly  the  So- 
viet Union,  since  there  would  be  no  need  for 
surface  blast  or  Indeed  any  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

4.  Expert  testimony  and  the  names  of 
eminent  nuclear  scientists  can  be  furnished 
by  Congressman  Flood  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond which  strongly  oppose  excavation  by 
nuclear  methods.  Also,  engineers  and  scien- 
tists both  In  and  out  of  government  fear 
massive  slides,  substrata  damage  and  un- 
known geological  effects  due  to  the  intense, 
frequent  and  localized  nuclear  explosions  re- 
quired for  sea-level  canal  excavation. 

5.  H.R.  13834  would  effectively  utilize  the 
full  amount  of  the  $85  million  already  in- 
vested in  the  present  canal  Improvements 
and  the  aborted  Third  Locks  Project.  It 
would  also  utilize  the  present  housing,  utili- 
ties, highway,  sanitary,  etc.  investment  In 
the  present  Canal  Zone  which  would  be  an 
additional  expense  at  any  other  location. 

6.  Conventional  methods  of  moderniza- 
tion would  allay  the  fears  both  real  and 
imagined  of  all  Central  American  countries 
regarding  the  dangers  of  radiation  and 
radioactive  fallout.  This  psychological  con- 
sideration is  far  more  important  than  now 
admitted. 

7.  Modernization,  such  as  the  type  pro- 
posed, can  be  done  in  economically  desirable 
stages  rather  than  requiring  the  lump-sum 
outlay  necessary  In  a  sea-level  canal.  Further, 
it  will  provide  a  strong  labor  market  for  from 
15  to  18  years  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
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labor  which  is  well  within  the  policies  of 
economic  improvement  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  under  the  AID  concept. 

8.  If  a  sea-level  canal  is  built  at  the  present 
canal  site  or  elsewhere,  Panama  City  and 
Colon,  the  largest  population  and  economic 
centers  are  doomed.  President  Johnson  has 
already  committed  the  United  States  to  pay 
a  huge  indemnity  lo  Panama  caused  by  our 
abandonment  of  the  present  canal.  In  short, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  add  Panama 
City  and  Colon  to  the  welfare  rolls  in  per- 
petuity and  the  resultant"  cost  could  well 
exceed  the  entire  cost  of  the  modernization 
plan. 

9.  H.R.  13834  would  eliminate  any  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States  with  regards  to 
the  1901  Hays-Pauncefort  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
the  1914-22  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

10.  Economists  and  shipping  experts  state 
that  after  the  next  15  years,  transits  will  de- 
cline and  that  after  the  next  20  years  that 
ships  of  200,000  tons  will  not  be  considered 
practical;  that  ships  of  the  100.000  ton  size 
will  predominate  and  will  be  able  to  transit 
the  modernized  canal. 

11.  Sea-level  canal  advocates  dlsputably 
.state  that  lock-type  canals  are  more  vulner- 
able to  nuclear  attack,  however,  they  fail  to 
mention  that  a  sea-level  canal  of  the  de- 
sign to  be  used  would  require  tidal  regulating 
structures  which  are  in  fact  sinnple  locks. 
A  sea-level  canal  in  the  Central  American 
isthmus  would  not  be  another  Suez  or  Straits 
of  Magellan,  per  se. 

12.  Tlie  proposed  treaties  would  not  only 
give  away  the  present  canal  and  the  associ- 
ated plant  to  Panama  but  would  also  do  the 
same  for  any  new  canal  in  time.  Under  the 
modernization  plan,  the  United  States  can 
retain  the  canal  in  perpetuity  if  it  so  desires 
and  can  realize  fully  the  considerable  invest- 
ment involved.  The  United  States  could  still, 
upon  approval  of  Congress,  grant  to  Panama 
any  excess  lands  or  increase  the  annuity  it 
lelt  to  be  warranted. 

13.  Atlantlc-Pa<:ific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Studies  Commission  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  view  and  consider  for  com- 
parison purposes  any  other  than  a  sea-level 
canal  is  doubtful  since  P.L.  88-609  prohibits 
any  study  save  a  study  for  a  sea-level  canal. 
Hence  any  comparison  study  of  lock-type 
canals  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
authority. 

14.  Modernization  as  outlined  in  H.R. 
13834  is  economical,  in  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  slow  stages,  and  sixty  years 
of  canal  operation  have  proven  the  work- 
ability of  the  lock-type  canal,  whereas,  a 
sea-level  canal,  costing  from  $4-$8  billion  as 
against  S850  million  for  modernization,  and 
which  depends  on  untried  engineering  and 
construction  techniques  is  a  highly  ques- 
tionable endeavor. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  position  taken  by  the  CLU  MTC 
and  in  our  humble  opinion  these  reasons  are 
basic  and  sound  with  ample  corroborating 
material. 
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Vietnam  Atrocities  and  Ramparts 
Magazine 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  12.  1967,  I  noted  that  Ramparts 
magazine  left  nearly  cverj'thing  to  be 
desired.  At  that  time  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  Fulton  Lewis  Ill's  Washington 
newsletter  which  detailed  the  sordid  na- 


ture of  Ramparts  and  the  highly  ques- 
tionable associations  and  pronounce- 
ments of  its  founder,  publisher,  and  edi- 
tor in  chief.  This  man.  Edward  Keat- 
ing, was  at  that  time  the  west  coast 
chairman  of  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee,  one  of  two  major  ^-roups 
which  provided  tlie  power  behind  the 
protest  known  as  Vietnam  Week.  Viet- 
nam Wc€k  demonstrations,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  found  to  iiavc  Commu- 
nist origins,  be  Communist  manipulated, 
and  Communist  dominated. 

Like  Keating,  the  magazine  is  of  the 
intsponsible  far-left  stiipe.  Like  all  res- 
idents of  this  country.  Keating  and  as- 
sociates at  Ramparts  have  the  rieht  to 
opinions,  published  or  otherwise,  within 
the  limits  of  decency  and  truth. 

It  is  the  area  of  Ramparts  vci'.sus  truth 

which  lat.ely  has  come  to  my  attention. 

A  newly  formed  Catholic  publication. 

T\s'in  Circle,  noted  in  the  March  17  is- 

.sue  that — 

llainparl.-..  Left-wing  m.igazliie.  which 
claims  to  print  lact.  lias  been  caught  in  a 
bit  of  slury  telling. 

The  item  goes  on  to  state  that  there 
i.s  m.oro  than  a  Utile  refutation  for 
Ramparts'  claims  that  a  little  girl  pic- 
tured bv  the  magazine  was  '•^corched 
and  .seared  by  fire."  The  ixjint  is  .sup- 
posed to  be.  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  kills,  maim3,  wounds,  bums,  or 
otherwi.se  perpetrates  atrocities  on  .some 
•  1  million"  children. 

This  .same  charge  was  refuted  when 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  made  it  during 
his  speech  in  New  York  last  year.  Evi- 
dently Ramparts  and  Dr  Benjamin 
Spocic,  who  prefaced  the  article,  did  not 
hear  or  thought  enough  time  had  passed 
to  try  it  again. 

One  can  only  wonder  at  the  i-eaction 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
if  they  were  given  the  true  picture  of 
atrocities,  not  by  American  or  allied 
forces,  but  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong:  atiocities  which  are  di- 
rected as  calculated  terror  against  the 
innocent  villagers,  especially  village  lead- 
ers, and  also  against  American  troops. 
Ramparts  is  aware  of  the  effect  which 
propaganda  concerning  atrocities — and 
especially  photographs — can  have.  They 
arc  aware  of  the  inhumanity  which  is  in- 
volved and  which  literally  turns  the 
stomach  of  any  decent  person,  because 
atrocities  and  the  knowledge  of  the  men 
who  committed  them  indicated  the  level 
of  inhuman  being. 

Ramparts  condemns  atrocities — which 
they  attribute  to  U.S.  forces— in  the  most 
vehement  terms  available.  But  it  is  more 
tlian  safe  to  assume  that  Ramparts 
would  be  appalled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
publishing  any  of  the  scores  of  available 
Defense  Department  photos  of  Commu- 
nist atrocities  in  Vietnam  or  even  Korea, 
or  the  facts  behind  the  pogroms  of  the 
Soviets  or  the  Chinese  or  those  of  the 
Angola  or  Katanga  massacres.  And  keep 
in  mind  that  these  are  calculated  terror 
tactics  and  are  longstanding  Communist 
means  to  their  ends. 

The  Twin  Circle  article  not  only  points 
out  the  "story  telling"  of  Ramparts,  but 
it  also  serves  to  lay  the  blame  for  these 
atrocities  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Com- 
munists where  it  belongs. 
The  article  follo*'s: 
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Ramparts  Gbts  Catjoht  SnxiMa  Pictiom  as 
Fact 

SEATTif ,  Wash. — RampaTta,  Left-wing  mag- 
azine, which  claims  to  print  fact,  has  been 
caught  In  a  bit  of  story  telling. 

It  ran  an  article  on  "The  Children  of  Viet- 
nam" and  showed  one  little  girl  it  claimed 
was  "scorched  and  seared  by  fire."  The  ar- 
ticle, with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
makes  the  point  that  a  million  children  have 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  burned  in  the  war 
and  that  a  large  percentage  are  caused  by 
American  napalm  and  white  phosphorous. 

However,  a  Seattle  physician.  Dr.  Haakon 
Ragde,  said  he  personally  had  treated  the 
girl  pictured  as  a  burn  victim  and  that  her 
wounds  were  caused  by  shrapnel. 

Dr.  Ragde  of  the  department  of  Surgery  of 
University  hospital  said  It  was  impossible  to 
know  how  many  Vietnamese  are  Injured  or  by 
which  side. 

He  told  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  that 
"many  times  the  enemy  will  shoot  at  Ameri- 
can troops  from  a  village  to  draw  their  fire 
Into  the  village. •■ 

Dr.  E.  Archer  Dlllard.  Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  also  took  exception 
to  the  Ramparts  article  Dr.  DiUard  said:  "In 
all  my  time  there  (in  Vietnam).  I  can  re- 
member only  two  white  phosphorous  burns. 
Most  of  tlwrlvlUan  bums  were  from  gasoline. 
The  Viet  Cong  set  gasoline  traps  for  people. 
I  never  saw  any  atrocities  by  the  Ameri- 
cans— but  plenty  by  the  Viet  Cong.  We  saw 
them  dally." 

The  article  accuses  American  doctors  of 
making  "short  cut"  amputation  of  children's 
limbs.  Dr.  Ragde  also  denied  this. 

"We  never  amputated  unless  we  had  to. 
Many  of  the  hands  and  arms  of  children  over 
there  were  blown  off  by  booby  traps. '  The 
Communists  use  booby  traps  as  one  of  their 
favorite  weapons. 

Dr.  Ragde  said  the  boy  pictured  as  a  victim 
of  such  "short  cut"  surgery  could  well  have 
been  treated  In  his  hospital,  since  he  recog- 
nized a  girl  standing  behind  the  boy. 

Two  other  Seattle  physicians  denounced 
what  they  called  "medical  propaganda" 
against  the  United  States  as  evidenced  by  the 
Ramparts  artlc-e.  They  are  Dr.  Ward  B.  Hurl- 
burt  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Jack  G.  Henneman,  University 
District  physician.  Both  have  likewise  been 
In  Vietnam. 


National  Gallery  of  Art  Calendar  of 
Events— April  1968 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing program  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  for  April  1968: 

National   Oalleky    op   Art — Aprii.    1968 

Special  exhibition:  An  exhibition  of  work 
by  one  of  Prance's  foremost  etchers  of  the 
19th  century,  Charles  Meryon,  may  be  seen 
this  month  In  the  Central  Gallery.  The  show- 
ing commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  artist's  death  and  coincides  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Print  Council  of 
America  which  will  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C..  at  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  April  26th  and  26th.  Selected 
entirely  from  the  holdings  of  the  National 
Gallery,  the  exhibition  is  derived  largely 
from  the  Lesslng  J.  Rosenwald  Collection. 
Prints  to  be  seen  Include  The  Little  Bridge 
of  1850,  the  arst  of  a  series  Immortalizing 
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the  Paris  of  Meryon's  day.  and  the  glowing, 
atmospheric  masterpiece  The  Apse  of  Notre 
Dame.  Of  particular  Interest  is  a  landscape 
In  which  the  artist  employed  the  mixed  med- 
ium  of   drawing   and    engraving. 

The  Etchings  of  Charles  Meryon  will  be  on 
view  In  the  Central  Gallery  through  Sunday, 
April  28. 

American  Music  Festival:  Richard  Bales 
celebrates  twenty-five  years  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  *he  National  Gallery  with  the  an- 
nual spring  festival  devoted  to  music  by 
American  composers.  Concerts  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  Orchestra,  recitallsts,  and 
chamber  groups  are  scheduled  In  the  East 
Garden  Court  each  Sunday  evening  at  8:00 
p.m.  from  April  21  through  June  2. 

Daily  Alms:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art 
(52  min.):  Weekdays,  2:00  p.m.,  Sundays, 
1:00  p  m.  The  American  Vision  (35  mln.)  : 
Weekdays,  4:00  p.m.  Art  in  the  Western 
World  (30  min.)  :  Weekdays,  7:00  p.m.  Each 
film  is  in  full  color  and  deals  with  art  In 
the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  A.  W  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Pine 
Arts:  Stephan  Spender.  English  poet  and 
critic,  concludes  the  seventeenth  annual 
series  of  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Pine 
Arts  on  Sunday.  April  7.  The  subject  Is 
Imaginative  Literature  and  Painting. 

Recorded  tours:  The  Director's  Tour.  A  45- 
mlnute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  master- 
pieces selected  and  described  by  John  Wal- 
ker, Director.  The  portable  tape  units  rent 
for  25(;  for  one  person.  35<r  for  two.  Available 
in  English.  French,  Spanish,  and  German 
language  versions 

Tour  of  Selected  Gallcrie-!.  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art  exhibited  in  28  galleries.  Talks 
in  each  room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
order,  last  approximately  15  minutes.  The 
small  radio  receiving  sets  rent  for  25<'. 

New  slides:  2"  x  2"  Color  Slides:  Glan  An- 
tonio and  Francesco  Guardi,  Erminia  and  the 
Shepherds  and  a  detail;  Heade.  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro Bay:  Hicks,  The  Cornell  Farm:  Index 
of  .-Vmerican  Design.  Archangel  Gabriel 
Weathervane:  Kensett.  Neioport  Harbor, 
1S57:  La  Farge.  Afterglow.  Tautira  River.  Ta- 
hiti: LargUldre,  Elizabeth  Throckmorton; 
M.aster  of  the  Retable  of  the  Reyes  CatoUcos, 
The  Marriage  at  Cana  and  Christ  among  the 
Doctors.  35t  each  postpaid. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays.  10:00  a.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  Sundays.  12  noon  to  10:00  p.m.  Ad- 
mission is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all 
programs  scheduled. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  Luncheon 
11:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.:  Snack  Service  2:30 
pm.  to  5:00  p  m.;  Dinner  5:00  p.m.  to  8:00 
p  ml  Sundays,  Dinner  12  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

MONDAY,   APRIL   1.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  APRIL  7 

Painting  of  the  week:  John  La  Farge.  Af- 
terglow. Tautira  Kirer.  Tahiti  (Adolph  Cas- 
par Miller  Fund).  Gallery  63.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00:   Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Mythology  in  Art.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun, 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Imaginative  Literature 
and  Painting  (VI).  Guest  Speaker:  Stephen 
Spender,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Fine 
Arts.  Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Frank  Glazer,  Pianist. 
East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    8,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    APRIL    14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Moretto  da  Brescia. 
Pieta.  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gallery, 
24.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun: 
3:30  iSs  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Allegory  in  Art.  Rotunda. 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  From  Wedgwood  to  Bau- 
haus:  The  Artist  and  Industry.  Guest 
Speaker:  David  Irwin,  Department  of  Pine 
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Art;  The  University,  Glasgow.  Lecture  Hail, 
4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  Conductor.  East  Garden 
Court,  8:00. 

MONDAY,  APRIL    15,  THROUGH   STTNDAY,   APRIL    21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Renoir.  The  Dancer 
(Wldener  Collection),  Gallery  76.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Christian  Symbolism  in 
Art.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini. 
Guest  Speaker:  Howard  Hlbbard,  Profeesor  of 
Art  History;  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert;  25th  American  Mtislc  Fes- 
tival: National  Gallery  Orchestra;  Richard 
Bales,  Conductor:  Roslne  Nocera,  Pianist. 
East  Garden  Court,  8:00. 

MONDAY,   APRIL   22,   THROUGH   SUNDAY,   APRIL   28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Pragonard.  A  Game 
of  Horse  and  Rider  (Samuel  H.  Krees  Collec- 
tion). Gallery  55.  Tues.  through  Sat,  12:00  & 
2:00;   Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week;  The  Exhibition  of  Etch- 
ings by  Charles  Meryon,  Central  Lobby.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  tc  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Hieronymus  Bosch.  Gue.'st 
Speaker:  Patrik  Reutersward.  Professor  of  Art 
History;  University  of  Gbteborg,  Goteborg. 
Lecture  HaU,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  25th  American  Music  Fes- 
tival ;  The  Alard  String  Quartet.  East  Garden 
Court,  8:00. 


"Prodded  by  Disaster?"— Apparently 
Not  Yet  Anyway 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we. 
or  are  we  not,  about  to  i-eceive  a  new, 
or  modified,  budget? 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me,  for  I 
cannot  find  out  on  my  own,  and  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difiBcult  for  one  who 
wishes  to  be  a  responsible  member  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  this  kind  of  a  vacuum. 

This  matter  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent  since  one  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  on  which  I  serve 
has,  as  usual  under  the  diligent  leader- 
ship of  our  chainnan,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  completed 
its  hearings  and  is  preparing,  early  next 
week,  to  mark  up  our  bill. 

This  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Post  OflSce,  and  Executive  Office, 
whose  budget  requests  for  fiscal  1969 
have  all  been  presented  to  us  as  repre- 
senting the  finest  possible  examples  of 
"tight  budgets"  anyone  could  ask  for 
but  which,  at  the  same  time  and  in  my 
judgment,  fall  rather  woefully  short  in 
numerous  instances  of  being  examples  of 
the  kind  of  austerity  the  President  must 
have  been  talking  about  last  Saturday 
when  he  told  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  here  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel: 
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Some  desirable  programs  of  lesser  priority 
and  urgency  are  going  to  have  to  be  deferred 
(because)    we   must   tighten   our   belts 
and  adopt  an  austere  program. 

This  must  have  meant — unless  the 
President  and  his  speechwriters  are  op- 
erating on  different  wavelengths — that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  in  mind  making  some 
more  of  those  "hard  choices  "  he  referred 
to  in  his  recent  budget  message  when  he 
said: 

Faced  with  a  costly  war  abroad  and  urgent 
requirements  at  home,  we  have  had  to  set 
priorities. 

It  must  have  meant  that,  because  last 
Monday,  in  Minneapolis,  the  President 
called  on  all  Americans  to  join  in  "a  pro- 
gram of  national  austerity  to  insure  that 
our  economy  will  prosper  and  that  our 
fiscal  situation  will  be  sound." 

Well,  that  is  all  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
then  the  E»resident  also  said : 

If  I  can  get  the  help  of  the  Congress— and 
It  Is  their  win— we  shall  make  reductions  in 
that  budget — 

Having  reference,  one  supposes,  to  that 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  he  sent  us  only  a 
few  short  weeks  ago. 

In  the  days  since  those  Presidential  re- 
marks, however,  no  one  seems  to  know 
who  is  supposed  to  take  the  next  step.  I 
assume  that  this  Congress— this  House, 
at  least— is  willing  to  "help"  the  Presi- 
dent cut  his  own  budget;  I  know  I  am 
prepared  to  help.  But  is  the  President  go- 
ing to  first  indicate  where  he  would  like 
to  have  us  cut,  or  is  he  not? 

According  to  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  new  Budget  Director,  Charles 
L.  Zwick,  is  puzzling  over  the  tough  ques- 
tion— as  well  he  might — of  which  pro- 
grams to  curb,  and  there  have  been 
stories  about  some  sort  of  "package"  the 
White  House  might  be  sending  up  to  us 
combining  suggestions  for  reductions  in 
appropriations  in  return  for  our  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  long- 
pending  surtax  proposal. 

But,  then,  there  are  even  more  recent 
stories  about  how  all  this  could  take 
"several  weeks"  because  the  aim  is  to 
preserve  for  the  President  "all  sorts  of 
options"  about  how  to  reduce  spending 
and,  after  some  of  our  leaders  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  journeyed  to 
the  White  House,  there  are  still  more 
recent  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  very  happy,  after  all.  for 
Congress  to  make  such  cuts  as  it  wishes, 
on  its  own.  after  which  the  President 
would  be  pleased  to  consider  them — but 
this  does  not  make  everyone  up  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  happy  because  they  would 
prefer,  or  some  of  them  would,  to  be  talk- 
ing about  spending  reductions  rather 
than  reductions  in  appropriations,  which 
is  a  very  good  distinction  to  make  if  fis- 
cal soundness  be  our  immediate  goal. 

Thus,  as  Major  Bowes  used  to  say  on 
his  radio  show:  "  'Round  and  'round  it 
goes,  and  where  it  stops,  nobody  knows!" 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  do  we  have 
to  continue  to  sail  on  this  sea  of  inde- 
cision? And  how  long  will  it  be  before, 
prodded  by  disaster,  or  the  impending 
threat  thereof,  we  will  get  some  sort  of 
leadership  up  here? 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  yesterday's 
lead  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  en- 
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titled,  appropriately  enough,  "Prodded  by 
Disaster,'  and  which,  under  leave 
granted,  is  now  set  forth: 

Prodded  by  Disaster 
The  gold  crisis  provides  another  telling 
example  of  the  type  of  leadership  the  na- 
tion has  come  to  expect  from  the  Johnson 
Administration.  It  proved  incapable  of  seri- 
ously attacking  the  problem  until  things 
got  so  bad  an  American  businessman  In 
Europe  found  he  couldn't  ca^h  dollars  to  buy 
dinner.  ,     , 

The  gold  drain,  after  all,  didn't  start  last 
week  It  has  been  going  on  some  time  now. 
The  actual  importance  of  the  problem,  now 
bO  clear  to  nearly  everyone,  contrasts  sharp- 
ly with  the  low  priority  assigned  to  It  for 
many  years.  Only  when  total  collapse  threat- 
ened' (ild  the  Administration  accept— if  in- 
deed it  reallv  has  now-  the  need  lor  painful 
domestic  and  International  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar.  , 
To  be  specific.  Uke  the  Administrations 
attitude  toward  the  budget  cuts  Congress 
has  quite  sensibly  set  as  a  price  for  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  increase  bill.  The  week  before  last, 
the  Administration  was  stoutly  insisting  that 
reductions  of  any  magnitude  were  Impossible. 
By  the  end  of  last  week's  run  on  gold.  It 
started  talking  of  appropriations  cuts  of  $8 
billion  to  $9  billion,  which  would  translate 
into  considerably  smaller  spending  cuts  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  that  "some  desirable  programs  of 
lesser  priority  and  urgency  are  going  lo  have 
to  be  deferred." 

That  though  the  President  naturally  dldn  t 
say  so.  Is  what  Representative  Wilbur  Mills 
and  other  key  Congressmen  have  been  telling 
him  all  along.  They  -have  observed  that  since 
spending  demands  on  Government  are  rough- 
ly infinite  few  things  are  so  permanent  as 
a  temporarv  tax.  Thus  the  leader  who  says 
a  tax  Increase  is  necessary  must  also  present 
an  austere  budget. 

The  Administration's  response  had  con- 
sisted of  denying  the  obvious  by  pleading  a 
bare-bones  budget.  Subsidies  lor  the  super- 
sonic transport,  for  instance,  were  increased 
only  to  $350  million  In  fiscal  1969  from  $100 
million  in  the  current  year.  If  that  represents 
the  Administration's  notion  of  austerity  In 
subsidizing  business,  imagine  Its  standards  of 
austerity  concerning  the  social  experiments 
of  which  It  is  so  proud. 

That  particular  foolishness  may  or  may  not 
be  over,  but  the  Administration's  leadership 
problems  are  not.  The  legacy  of  Its  past  talk 
even  now  saps  its  power  to  shape  events.  De- 
spite the  crisis.  Congressional  approval  of  a 
budget  cut  and  tax  increase  package  will  not 
come  easily.  Mr.  Mills,  for  one.  is  doubtful  the 
newly  proposed  cuts  are  enough.  Congress  has 
already  heard  enough  talk  about  austerity; 
this  time  It  win  want  to  see  the  color  of  the 
money  involved. 

The  most  serious  mark  against  the  Admin- 
istration's leadership  in  the  gold  crisis,  finally, 
is  that  everything  was  so  utterly  predictable. 
Ever  since  the  British  were  forced  to  devalue 
the  pound,  certainly,  there  have  been  recur- 
ring threats  and  warnings  i.bout  a  speculative 
attack  on  the  dollar-gold  relationship. 

The  remedy  has  been  equally  clear:  Get- 
ting the  Federal  budget  closer  to  balance  i.nd 
clamping  down  on  the  wildly  inflationary 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  the 
Administration  had  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
proposed  the  spending  cuts  It  now  endorses, 
perhaps  the  crisis  would  never  even  have  de- 
veloped. Now  that  It  Is  m  full  bloom,  though. 
those  same  steps  may  not  prove  enough. 

A  single  Instance  of  such  temporizing  lead- 
ership is  deplorable  enough,  but  with  this 
Administration  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
habit.  Thus  the  whole  record  of  Its  Vietna- 
mese war  is  that  of  policy  being  shaped  only 
by  response  to  one  crisis  after  another.  In  Its 
general  economic  management,  it  rebuffed 
warnings  of  serious  Inflation  even  from  the 
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•'new  economists"  until  after  the  warnings 
had  proved  all  too  accurate. 

In  light  of  that  record,  it  came  as  little  sur- 
prise Monday  that  our  Mr.  Janssen  reported 
that  many  within  the  Administration  saw  a 
"silver  lining"  in  the  gold  crisis.  They  are 
thankful  the  crisis  has  arrived,  because  now 
It  finany  may  be  possible  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  all  along. 

That  may  be  a  silver  lining,  but  it  Is  also  a 
sickening  indictment  of  their  own  collective 
leadership.  This  Admlnlstr.atlon,  it  once 
again  seems,  can  take  the  initiative  only 
when  prodded  by  Impending  disaster. 


Allentown,  Pa.,  Industry  Is  Helping  Lead 
the  Way  in  Expanding  U.S.  Sales 
Abroad 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .several  weeks  ago,  I  mentioned 
that  Mack  Trucks.  Inc..  of  Allentown. 
Pa.,  had  been  selected  to  receive  the 
President's  "E"  Award  for  excellence  in 
exporting. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  before  a 
gathering  of  more  than  100  lop  business 
executives  and  civic  leaders  from  Allen- 
town and  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  award  was  formally  presented 
to  Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen,  president  of  Mack 
Trucks,  bv  Forest  D.  Hockersmith,  dep- 
uty administrator  of  the  Business  and 
Defen.se  Services  Administration  of  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hockersmith  made 
specific  not*  of  the  .significant  achieve- 
ments of  Mack  Trucks  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand their  sales  abroad,  and  pointed  to 
the  impact  such  efforts  are  having  to 
help  strengthen  the  dollar  and  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  am  iiersonally  pleased  that  Mack 
Trucks,  in  my  congressional  district,  is 
heliJing  to  lead  the  way  in  expanding 
U.S.  exports  and  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  newspaper  account  of 
this  presentation,  written  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Rosenbercer  and  published  in  the 
March  19.  1968,  edition  of  the  Allen- 
town. Pa..  Evening  Chronicle: 

Mack  REcrivEs  'E"  for  Exporr  Flag 
(By  Ralph  Rosenberger) 
There  was  .i  bright,  new  E"  !lag  flapping 
in  the  breeze  Irom  the  flagpole  at  the  Mack 
Trucks  Inc  oHice  on  S  10th  Street  this  after- 
noon, attesting  to  the  fact  the  company  rates 
high  in  presidential  esteem  for  its  ".aggres- 
sive, worldwide  marketing  program." 

Tlie  flag  was  presented  the  .Client own- 
based  truck  manufacturing  firm  at  a  special 
luncheon  at  noon  by  Forest  D.  Hockersmith. 
deputy  administrator  of  the  Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration  in  US  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

There  were  some  1 10  top  business  and  civic 
leaders  on  hand,  along  with  Mack  officials, 
at  the  luncheon  In  Lehigh  Country  Club  to 
see  Mack  President  Zenon  C.  R  Hansen 
proudlv  accept  the  tribute.  Joining  him  was 
A.  S.  Wilner.  Mack  vice  president-foreign 
operations. 

presentation  comments 
In  making  the  flag  presentation  Hocker- 
smith said: 
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Hockersmlth  said  taU  reason  for  making 
the  President's  "B"  Award  to  Mack  was  In 
recognition  of  "an  outstanding  record  of  for- 
eign sales,  and  the  research  and  development 
which  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  win  the 
company  new  sales  In  new  areas  abroad, 
reflecting  credit  on  the  firm's  management. 
Its  employes  and  the  American  system  oi 
free  enterprise." 

He  complimented  the  company,  f)Olntlng 
out  Mack  Trucks  management  has  realized 
this  over  the  years.  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment program  has  continued  to  help  Allen- 
town  craftsmen  turn  out  better  trucks  even 
when  the  customers  were  happy  with  the  old 
models.  The  company  has  developed  trucks 
to  fit  every  type  of  operating  requirement 
and  local  conditions  of  climate,  roads  and 
cargo. 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Hockersmlth  noted 
that  It  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  peo- 
ple that  the  district  of  the  commerce  depart- 
ment sells  more  than  $80  million  of  its 
manufactured  products  outside  the  United 
States. 

"The  last  year  for  which  we  have  statistics, 
1966,  show  in  this  district  there  were  $83 
million  worth  of  Industrial  goods  sold  In  for- 
eign markets.  That  was  a  gain  of  a  bit  over 
923  million  In  six  years." 

The  cdUfunerce  department  speaker  said. 
"Exporting Is  In  your  interest,  and  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  our  national  economy 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  world's  monetary 
system." 

"The  U.S.  dollar  Is  the  money  most  used  In 
International  business  transactions.  The 
value  of  the  currencies  of  almost  every  other 
nation  of  the  world.  Including  the  Commu- 
nist nations.  Is  pegged  on  the  U.S.  dollar." 

He  explained,  "The  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar .  .  .  depends  on  the  U.S.  earning  as  many 
dollars  abroad  as  It  spends  outside  the  U.S." 
President  Johnson,  he  said,  has  pointed  out 
the  gravity  of  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit. In  his  New  Year's  Day  message,  he  asked 
for.  among  other  things,  "a  more  Intensified 
program  of  building  our  surplus  of  exports 
over  Imports." 

The  President's  program,  Hockersmlth  said, 
"represents  some  hard  choices  and  from  var- 
ious sources  ?ome  suggestions  for  quick, 
easy  ways  to  meet  the  problem.  But  I  believe 
that  here,  in  a  community  with  a  200-year- 
old  reputation  for  realistic  appraisal,  hard 
work,  and  qule  Jy  keeping  things  rolling,  you 
will  understana  what  needs  to  be  done. " 

He  related  some  of  the"  Mack  history 
noting,  "Mack  Trucks  from  Allentown  hauled 
supplies  for  Gen.  Pershing's  1918  Mexican 
Border  Campaign,  and  helped  to  prove  a 
new  military  concept." 

Less  than  two  years  later,  he  said,  a  Mack 
was  on  the  way  to  Prance.  "Its  ability  to  take 
a  cargo  along  a  road  of  mud  and  rubble  .  .  . 
earned  It  the  title  of  'The  Bulldog'  of  trans- 
portation. It  also  developed  the  simile  for 
transportation  machinery  and  for  other 
things — of  'built  like  a  Mack  Truck'." 

Accompanying  Hockersmlth  for  the  pres- 
entation ceremomes  was  David  Jamieson, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  -.he  De- 
partment of  Conunerce. 

Along  with  the  flag,  they  brought  a  cita- 
tion signed  in  the  name  of  President  John- 
son by  Secretary  of  Commerce  C.  R.  Smith. 

OUTSTANDING    RECORD 

It  praised  the  company  for  maintaining, 
"an  outstanding  record  of  foreign  sales 
through  steady  expansion  of  an  elite  dis- 
tributor network,  continuous  Indepth  mar- 
ket research,  manufacture  of  products  en- 
gineered to  meet  local  requirements  and 
extensive  participation  In  international 
trade  exhibitions." 

After  the  luncheon  the  participants  went 
to  the  Mack  plant  for  the  flag-raising  cere- 
monies. 

For  some  of  those  attending,  the  occasion 
was  reminiscent  of  a  day  during  World  War 
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n  when  Mack  won  its  flrst  "E"  pennant  In 
November  1942 

Two  of  those  taking  part  today  were  on  the 
program  at  that  time. 

They  are  William  D.  Relmert,  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  and  Robert  McHugh.  president 
of  the  Mack  Truck  Labor  Council  and  also  of 
Local  677,  United  Auto  Workers  Union  in 
Allentown. 

Mack  earned  the  award  In  many  ways.  The 
company  has  been  selling  its  trucks  overseas 
for  more  than  50  years.  In  the  past  it  used 
to  ship  the  entire  truck  to  its  foreign  pur- 
chasers. 

FOREIGN    FACn-ITIES 

In  recent  years,  however.  Mack  has  built 
plants  in  foreign  countries  for  making  some 
parts  and  assembling  the  finished  product 
In  the  field.  It  has  such  plants  in  Canada, 
Venezuela.   .Australia,   Iran,  and  Guinea. 

It  also  has  factories  In  Holland  and  Prance 
where  trucks  are  shipped  knocked  down  for 
assembly  there.  Mack  Is  a  partner  In  these 
plants  with  local  Interests  in  the  foreign 
country. 

It  has  a  new  plant  of  220.000  square  feet 
in  Teheran,  Iran.  There  are  some  6.000  Mack 
trucks  in  Iran  at  present. 

A  Mack  spokesman  pointed  out  the  com- 
pany exported  37  per  cent  of  all  heavy  duty 
trucks  from  the  United  States  and  this  year 
the  company  is  aiming  to  raise  this  to  45 
per  cent. 

As  some  measure  of  Mack's  success  in  the 
foreign  field,  it  was  pointed  out  that  70  per 
cent  of  all  heavy  duty  trucks  registered  in 
Venezuela  are  Macks,  while  in  Australia  the 
mark  is  45  per  cent.  Spain  Is  rated  to  have 
80  per  cent  Mack's  among  its  heavy  duty 
trucks. 

SALES    MANAGERS   ON    GO 

The  company  has  eight  area  sales  man- 
agers based  In  Allentown,  but  who  are  con- 
stantly traveling  throughout  the  world  pro- 
moting foreign  sales. 

Since  1964,  Mack's  sales  of  completely 
knocked  down  kits  of  trucks  has  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  its  total  foreign  ship- 
ments and  the  forecast  Is  for  this  percentage 
to  Increase  .is  existiag  partially-owned  sub- 
sidiaries continue  to  develop  sales  and  new 
affiliates  are  formed. 

As  part  of  Its  overseas  program  Mack  has 
developed  a  policy  of  retaining  foreign  na- 
tionals in  key  management  and  marketing 
positions.  It  has  also  developed  Joint  assem- 
bly and  manufacturing  of  its  trucks  with 
key  distributors. 

VAST    EXPANSION 

As  such  it  has  licensing  agreements  with 
key  distributors  overseas.  This  part  of  the 
organization  has  expanded  vastly  in  the  past 
six   years,  going  from  38  to  61  distributors. 

During  the  past  December,  Mack  had  a 
sales  conference  in  Allentown  which 
brought  distributors  from  more  than  40 
countries.  The  company,  in  recent  years,  has 
also  taken  part  in  13  foreign  trade  shows 
and  fairs  in  10  countries. 

Since  last  year  Mack  has  been  merged 
with   Signal  Oil  ic   Gas  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Where  WUI  the  Next  Stop  Be? 
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The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Pre»ident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  59th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    MAMPSHIRB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while  the  writing  of  a  newspaper 
publisher  on  the  perplexing  problem  of 
how  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  espe- 
cially constructive  and  helpful.  Such  a 
writing  appears  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Rockingham  County  Gazette,  asking 
"Where  Will  the  Next  Stop  Be?"  if  we 
just  plain  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  good  question.  It  is  a  vital 
question  and  it  is  one  that  too  often  is 
put  aside  by  those  who  deplore  this  dirty 
war  in  such  a  faraway  place  that  has 
already  cost  more  than  20,000  American 
lives. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all  who 
are  concerned  Americans  this  editorial, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  genuinely  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  thinking 
of  Americans  on  this  difflcult  and  vital 
subject.  Its  author  is  Wesley  Powell,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  former  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
prominent  newspaper  publisher. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Where  Wiu,  the  Next  Stop  Be? 

Every  time  we  hear  a  dove  ooolng  that  we 
should  Just  plain  get  out  of  Vietnam  and 
let  that  war  be  done  with,  we  wonder  where 
the  next  stop,  if  any,  would  be  in  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  liberty. 

Every  time  we  hear  a  hawk  scre&mlng  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  Vietnam  War  done  with 
by  Just  plain  bombing  our  way  to  victory, 
we  wonder  where,  if  anywhere,  the  next 
volley  for  freedom  would  be  fired. 

Every  time  we  hear  a  young  person  damn- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  Vietnam  and  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  some  young  people  are  required 
to  make  to  stop  the  forces  of  darkness,  we 
wonder  how  in  the  world-  all  young  people 
can  be  made  aware  of  their  duty  to  them- 
selves and  the  future  of  people  everywhere 
who  are  free  or  would  be  free. 

For  us,  the  frame  of  mind  of  some  of  the 
country  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand. 

We  respect  all  the  way  the  right  of  each 
citizen  to  his  own  conclusion  regarding  every 
issue  demanding  resolution  today. 

B,ut  it  does  grieve  us  to  observe  that  so 
many  of  our  people,  especially  our  young 
people,  seem  not  to  be  with  knowledge  as  to 
the  price  which  has  been  paid  for  their 
liberty  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  grieves  us  to  observe  that  so  many  of 
our  people,  especially  our  young  people,  seem 
not  to  have  learned  that  their  very  right  to 
dissent  and  rebel  cost  a  precious  price  and 
that  the  right  will  vanish  unless  they  recog- 
nize their  duty  to  preserve  it. 

The  chatter  of  today  about  the  Immorality 
of  the  Vietnam  War  could  lead  the  nation 
and  the  world  to  believe  that  war  Is  of  Amer- 
ica's making  and  that  our  nation  thirsts  for 
the  blood  and  even  the  meagre  resources  of 
a  have-not  country  like  Vietnam. 

God  in  his  heaven  knows  that  America  is 
not  the  invader  and  not  the  aggressor.  He 
knows,  too.  that  even  his  influence  will  be 
driven  from  the  earth  and  the  earth  covered 
with  Intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness  if 
peoples  and  nations  with  a  sense  of  decency 
and  dignity  do  not  stand  against  the  legions 
which  make  human  life  the  pawn  In  their 
pitch  for  power  over  the  weak. 


Perhaps  there  is  encouragement  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Presidential  Primary,  encour- 
agement to  l)eUeve  that  more  citizens  see 
their  duty  to  freedom  than  do  not. 

How  do  we  find  encouragement  In  that 
recent  event  when  the  chatter  is  that  the 
doves  won  the  day? 

Take  a  look  with  us. 

President  Johnson—  no  matter  how  close 
the  vote — did  win  the  contest  against  the 
Democrat  who  Just  plain  wants  to  stop  the 
war  even  if  the  Viet  Cong  keep  waging  it. 

And  former  Vice  President  Nixon  won  the 
contest  on  the  Republican  side  while,  most 
of  the  time,  standing  firm  on  the  proved 
proposition  that  If  you  refuse  to  send  the 
engine  to  the  little  fires  then  an  uncontrol- 
lable conflagration  could  result. 

Take  Johnson's  26  thousand.  Add  to  that 
Nixon's  85  thousand.  Tliat  gives  a  total  of 
111  thousand.  Put  McCarthy's  22  thousand 
iigainst  that  and  you  find  substantial  en- 
couragement to  believe  that  our  people  have 
not  yet  been  misled,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  persuaded  to  forsake  their  motto  of 
"Live  Free  or  Die." 

Yet  the  emphasis  put  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Primary  results  by  these  people  who 
use  television  and  radio  and  the  press  to  in- 
fluence international  as  well  as  national 
thinking  was  upon  the  Democratic  fight  be- 
tween Johnson  and  McCarthy. 

Tlie  emphasis  should  be  upon  the  truth 
that  m  New  Hampshire  the  Democrats  are  a 
minority  of  the  total  voting  population  and 
it  was  only  a  minority  which  said  to  forsake 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  the  war  there  has  no  relationship  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  young  people  of  the  1930s  heard  the 
doves  of  that  day  weeping  for  them  and  the 
country  and  crying  out  that  the  march  of 
Hitler  into  Austria  and  Poland  and  the  low 
countries  was  none  of  tlielrs  or  America's 
business.  Tlie  country  believed  it  for  too 
long  and  until  It  was  almost  loo  late.  And 
if  America  had  not  gone  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  against  Hitler  then  the  madman 
would  have  won  the  war.  And  that  would 
have  been  learning  the  truth  the  hard  way, 
wouldn't  it? 

So  we  ask  this  question :  don't  you  suppose 
Adolph  smiles  these  days  when  he  hears  well- 
intentioned  Americans  saying  that  Vietnam 
and  the  east  is  no  business  of  ours? 

Our  young  people  should  be  taught  that, 
unhappy  and  bitter  as  the  sacrifices  may  be 
today,  the  delay  of  service  until  the  tomor- 
rows could  be  fatal  for  their  generation,  and 
for  freedom. 
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Corporal  Robinson  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  on  April  27.  1966.  His  mother  said  her 
son  had  Initially  Intended  to  come  home  on 
leave  March  7.  but  his  plans  were  changed 
when  his  unit  was  assigned  to  a  mission  near 
Khe  Sanh. 

Surviving  are  six  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Pat- 
terson, Mrs.  Carolyn  Ann  Tliompson,  Miss 
Thelma  Ann  Robinson,  Miss  Lucille  Marie 
Robinson,  Miss  Geneva  Robinson  and  Miss 
Jane  Robin.son,  and  three  brothers,  Louis, 
James  W.  and  Franklin  D    Robinson. 


Baltimore  Marine  Dies  Near  Khe  Sanh 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Samuel  P.  Robinson,  a  young  marine 
from  Baltimore,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
City  Marine  Dies  in  Plane  Downed  Near 
Khe  Sanh 

A  20-year-old  Baltimore  marine  was  killed 
near  Khe  Sanh  when  enemy  meichlne-gun  fire 
forced  down  a  C-I23  transport  In  which  he 
and  48  other  Americans  died,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

He  was  Cpl.  Samuel  P.  Robinson,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Roane,  of  1110  Home- 
wood  avenue.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
August. 
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The  New  York  Times  and  Military 
Security 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently read  that  the  Vietcong  receive  in- 
formation 24  hours  in  advance  regarding 
air  raids  on  the  north.  Judging  by  the 
type  of  information  which  has  been  car- 
ried recently  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
would  imagine  it  would  come  from  them 
if  they  had  the  same  type  of  informa- 
tion on  radio  and  TV  that  they  have  in 
their  newspapers.  Today,  as  in  the  past, 
they  refer  to  classified  mihtary  infor- 
mation. Where  are  they  getting  this  in- 
formation? Who  is  leaking  it? 

In  the  February  22,  1968,  New  York 
Times  their  front  page  story  had  about  as 
much  detailed  information  on  the  de- 
fense of  Khe  Sanh  as  an  enemy  could 
want.  It  even  points  out  which  sides  of 
our  defense  are  weak  and  logistic  infor- 
mation that  is  fantastically  useful  to  an 
enemy.  If  I  were  a  GI  in  Khe  Sanh  and 
read  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
"trenches  are  not  deep  enough,  that 
there  are  not  enough  mines  and  barbed 
wire  on  the  perimeter  and  that,  above 
all.  the  bunkers  do  not  have  enough 
overhead  protection."  I  might  start  won- 
dering. 

When  did  we  start  telling  General 
Giap  the  detaUs  of  our  defenses  and  its 
weaknesses?  Tliey  even  point  out  in  this 
article  which  sides  of  the  defense  at 
Khe  Sanh  are  weak.  This  is  without  par- 
allel. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  exposes  to 
the  public,  documents  it  admits  are  secret 
which  were  transmitted  from  General 
Westmoreland  to  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary' 1.  The  quote  in  the  article  by  Neil 
Sheehan.  again  a  front  page  article, 
clearly  states: 

Excerpts  from  the  classified  document  have 
been  obtained  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Is  there  a  breach  of  security?  Is  there 
a  systematic  leak  in  the  Pentagon  which 
can  be  systematically  used  to  undermine 
the  military  commanders  in  Vietnam? 
Above  all,  why  would  the  New  York 
Times  continually  report  classified  mate- 
rial which  can  be  of  aid  to  no  one,  it 
would  seem,  except  the  enemy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
high-level  Inquiry  into  these  and  other 
news  reports  which  show,  in  addition  to 
bad  judgment,  some  leaks  in  classified 
Information  regarding  the  military  deci- 
sions being  made  In  Vietnam.  With  our 
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casualties  rimning  between  300  and  500 
killed  in  action  per  week,  our  men  should 
be  protected  rather  than  exposed  by  in- 
discriminate and  questionable  reporting. 
I  have  asked  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
to  conduct  an  inquirj'  into  this  apparent 
broach  of  security. 

The  two  articles  are  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

IPrnm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21,  1968] 

Westmoreland  Prfdicted  Big  1968  Gains  in 

Vietnam 

(By  Neil  Sheehan ^ 

Washington,  March  20.— In  a  year-end  re- 
port submitted  29  days  before  the  Commu- 
nist Offensive  against  south  Vietnam's  cities 
and  major  towns.  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland predicted  that  the  allied  war  gains 
of  la.st  year  wmild  be  Increased  inanyfold  in 

li»l5H. 

The  American  military  commander  in 
South  Vietnam  sent  his  report  to  Washington 
on  Jan.  1.  Excerpts  from  the  classified  docu- 
ment have  been  obtained  by  The  New  York 
Times. 

Thev  make  clear  that  not  only  was  the 
otTen.-iive  unexpected  but  that  also  United 
states  military  planning  did  not  envision  the 
possibility  of  a  ^ptbiick  on  the  scale  of  that 
inflicted  by  the  enemy  attacks  at  Tet,  the 
Lunar  New  Year  holiday. 

confidence  was  voiced 

•Through  careful  exploitation  of  the 
enemy's  vulnerability  and  application  of  our 
superior  firepower  and  mobility,"  General 
Westmoreland  said,  "we  should  expect  our 
gains  of  1967  to  be  increased  manyfold  in 
1968." 

He  asserted  that  'the  enemy  did  not  win  a 
major  battle  in  Vietnam  in  1967,"  and  that 
the  United  State?  forces  there  had  been  able 
to  "detect  impending  major  offensives  and 
to  mount  spoiling  attacks." 

The  surprise  the  Communists  achieved  in 
the  coordinated  assaults  on  the  population 
centers  on  Jan.  30.  however,  has  since  been 
attributed  by  one  senior  Administration 
official  to  "a  massive  failure  of  intelligence." 

in  outlining  his  objectives  in  South  Viet- 
nam lor  1968.  General  Westmoreland  gave 
what  amounted  to  a  definition  of  Adminis- 
tration goals. 

His  first  objective,  lie  said,  was  to  "search 
out  and  destroy  Communist  forces  and  In- 
frrustrr.cture  in  South  Vietnam  by  offensive 
military  ojierations." 

His  second  objective,  he  said,  was  to  "ex- 
tend the  secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam  by 
coordinated  civil-military  oijerations  and 
assist  the  GVH  | Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam) in  building  an  independent,  \lable 
non-Communist  society." 

"It  is  intended  to  keep  the  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam  constantly  on  the  move  and  deny 
him  '-he  opportunity  to  refit,  resupply.  rest 
or  retrain  moounti-y,"  lie  explained. 

The  general  predicted  that  casualties  in 
the  Vietcong  and  the  main  North  Vietnamese 
units,  the  "destruction  and  neutralization" 
of  enemy  bises  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
continuotis  air  ;-.nd  naval  bombardment  of 
enemv  headquarters  directln^^  combat  opera- 
tions'should  force  him  n  place  greater 
reliance  on  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  the  northern  DMZ,"  the  demilitarized 
zone  at  the  Ixirder  between  North  Vietnam 
and  .South  Vietnam. 

This  prediction  :>pparenUy  reflected  the 
belief  expressed  by  General  Westmoreland 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember that  allied  military  pressure  was 
forcing  the  enemy  away  from  the  ixjpulation 
centers  and  denying  the  enemy  the  ability  to 
mount  major  attacks  from  bases  within 
South  Vietnam 

The  enemy,  he  .asserted,  was  becoming  In- 
creasingly confined  to  staging  "frontier 
battles"  from  beses  across  the  borders  of 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 
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CONCLUSION  IS  REVERSED 

American  intelligence  specialists  have 
since  concluded,  however,  that  the  assaults 
on  the  cities  and  towns  were  mounted  from 
bases  within  South  Vietnam.  Preparations 
for  the  offensive  Involved  massing  as  many 
as  60.000  troops  and  stocking  hundreds  of 
tons  of  munitions. 

General  Westmoreland  also  said  that  as  a 
result  of  allied  military  action  and  the  pacifi- 
cation effort,  the  destruction  of  the  political 
and  administrative  structure  of  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  In  South  Vietnam  "Is  expected  to 
gain  considerable  headway  during  the  next 
six  months." 

"Impact  on  the  enemy  should  be  Increased 
casualties,  desertions,  sickness  and  lowered 
morale."  he  said.  "His  In-country  recruiting 
potential  will  be  reduced  by  acceleration  of 
our  military  offensive  and  pacification  ef- 
forts. Prisoners  of  war  and  ralliers  should 
Increase," 

Ralller  Is  another  term  for  a  Vletcong  or 
North  Vietnamese  defector. 

General  Westmoreland  and  senior  Admin- 
istration officials  said  last  fall  that  Vletcong 
recruiting  In  South  Vietnam  had  declined 
from  an  average  of  7.000  men  a  month  in  1966 
to  about  3.500  men  a  month  in  1967, 

TntelUgence  analysts  have  now  tentatively 
coHCluded:  -  however,  that  Vletcong  recruit- 
ing began  to  rise  substantially  in  the  latter 
half  of  1967  back  toward  the  former  level. 

They  cite  as  one  indication  of  this  the 
marked  decline  in  defectors  during  the  last 
six  months  of  last  year. 

DECLINE  IN  DEFECTORS  NOTED 

Although  18,076  surrendered  to  the  allies 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  number 
dropped  to  9,102  In  the  second  half,  with  a 
low  of  904  In  December. 

The  number  of  defectors  has  continued 
low,  about  1,000  a  month  In  January  and 
February. 

Intelligence  analysts  also  believe  that  the 
enemy  has  already  replaced  most  of  his 
losses  during  the  Tet  offensive  with  recruits 
from  rural  areas  seized  from  the  Saigon 
Government. 

General  Westmoreland  had  stated  In  his 
year-end  report,  however,  that  military  plan- 
ning for  1968  was  based  on  an  expected  in- 
crease In  defectors  from  27.178  for  last  year 
to  a  total  of  60,000  for  the  current  year. 

He  predicted  that  the  allies  would  only 
have  to  deal  with  about  340.000  new  refugees 
from  combat  areas  during  the  year. 

The  Tet  offensive  has  made  about  350.000 
Vietnamese  civilians  homeless.  Presumably, 
there  were  about  800.000  refugees  living  in 
temporary  camps  or  without  such  minimum 
shelter  at  the  end  of  1967. 

The  offensive  has  also  profoundly  disrupted 
the  pacification  effort,  on  which  General 
Westmoreland  placed  such  emphasis  in  his 
report. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  reported  to  have 
told  President  Johnson  at  the  end  of  February 
after  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam  that  the 
pacification  effort  had  been  so  severely 
damaged  he  could  not  state  when  it  could 
be  resumed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  19681 

M.AHINES  AT  KhE   S.AHN    FIND  FLAWS   IN   THEIR 

Defenses 
(By  Gene  Roberts) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  February  21. — A 
Marine  lieutenant  inspected  his  sandbag- 
and-steel  bunker  at  Khesanh  one  morning 
recently  and  shook  his  head.  "I  wish  I  could 
say  It'll  take  a  direct  mortar  hit,"  he  said. 
"But  It  won't.  Not  enough  steel,  no  wooden 
beams." 

At  another  bunker  the  night  before,  the 
arms  and  legs  of  seven  marines.  Including  a 
major,  were  Intertwined  as  they  tried  to  sleep 
in  space  suitable  for  only  three. 

A  hundred   yards   away,   one   platoon   of 
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marines  worked  steadily  In  a  knee-deep 
trench,  trying  to  dig  It  deep  enough  to  pro- 
tect them. 

I  The  Army's  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile), widely  viewed  as  a  possible  rein- 
forcing unit  for  Khesanh,  has  faced  a  short- 
age of  manpower,  supplies  and  helicopters. 
Its  commander  has  said.  "I  hope  for  the  time 
being  we  don't  have  to  go  to  Khesanh. "$^ 

Even  the  most  confident  marines  at  the 
Khesanh  camp,  situated  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  South  Vietnam:  are  not  boasting 
about  their  defenses  as  they  steel  them- 
selves against  a  possible  enemy  attack  that 
could  result  in  the  largest  battle  of  the  war. 

And  there  is  quiet  talk  among  military 
men.  both  in  and  out  of  the  camp,  that  the 
trenches  are  not  deep  enough,  that  there  are 
not  enough  mines  and  barbed  wire  on  the 
perimeter  and  that,  above  all.  the  bunkers 
do  not  have  enough  overhead  protection. 

"I  recognize  that  we  could  be  dug  in  better 
at  Khesanh."  one  senior  Marine  officer  said. 
"And  I  wish  the  hell  we  were." 

Another  senior  officer  added:  "I'm  more 
concerned  about  overhead  protection  than 
about  depth." 

A  look  around  the  camp  indicates  that  the 
worries  are  not  without  foundation.  Some 
sections  of  the  perimeter  have  both  "con- 
certina wire" — barbed-wire  coils — and  "ap- 
ron" wire,  fastened  on  X-shaped  steel  stakes. 
But  other  sections  still  have  only  the  con- 
certina wire. 

"If  you  can  have  only  one  kind  of  barbed 
wire,  concertina  is  best,"  a  general  said.  "But 
the  best  solution  is  to  have  both." 

The  trenches,  like  the  barbed  wire,  vary 
from  point  to  point  inside  the  camp.  Along 
some  sections  of  the  perimeter,  the  trenches 
barely  reach  the  knees.  Along  others,  they 
are  shoulder  high. 

Yet  the  trenches  are  far  better  now  than 
they  were  on  Jan.  21.  when  the  first  of  many 
dailv  mortar  barrages  struck  the  camp.  At 
that  time,  along  some  sections  of  the  perim- 
eter, there  were  no  trenches  at  all  to  link 
the   bunkers   into   a   tight  defense   network. 

.■\nd  some  bunkers  were  protected  overhead 
by  only  one  or  two  layers  of  sandbags  on  thin 
sheets  of  steel. 

effort    STEPPED    UP 

But  now  that  a  major  attack  Is  believed  to 
be  imminent.  C-123  and  C-123  cargo  planes 
are  braving  the  mortar  barrages  to  bring  in 
steel,  wooden  beams,  concertina  wire  and 
mechanical  digging  equipment  to  reinforce 
the  defenses. 

"Every  day  the  defense  situation  is  Im- 
proving at  the  camp."  a  senior  officer  sa'd. 
■The  Air  Force  is  doing  a  great  job  In  get- 
ting materials  to  the  men  there." 

He  added,  however,  that  it  was  obviously 
too  late  to  improve  some  of  the  camp's  de- 
fenses. 

With  units  of  two  of  three  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  on  all  sides  of  the  camp,  the 
Marines  could  not  erect  apron  fences  or  lay 
minefields  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
cut  down  by  gunfire.  It  is  too  late,  too,  to 
build   concrete   bunkers. 

There  is  only  one  concrete  bunker  at  the 
camp,  and  that  was  built  by  the  Army  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  after  the  enemy  had  bom- 
barded the  camp  with  120  mortar  rounds, 
making  it  clear  that  sandbag  bunkers  were 
not  adequate.  The  Marines  began  taking 
over  the  camp  later  that  year  but  did  not  fol- 
low through  on  the  Army's  plan  fcn:  concrete 
bunkers. 

WHY  marines  HESITATED 

Why  did  the  Marines  wait  until  mortar 
shells  began  falling  this  year  to  begin  a 
protection  program? 

Some  Marine  officers  said  the  camp  had 
been  conceived  primarily  as  a  staging  area 
for  troops,  trying  to  stop  North  Vietnamese 
infiltration  from  Laos,  six  miles  away,  and 
was  not  Intended  as  a  major  defensive  forti- 
fication. > 
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Some  Army  officers  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  marines  think  It  demeaning  to 
dig,  look  upon  themselves  as  offensive  shock 
troops  and  do  not  think  In  terms  of  de- 
fensive fortifications. 

"Look  at  the  Marine  camp  at  Conthien." 
an  Army  officer  said.  "The  marines  didn't 
really  start  digging  there  until  the  shells 
starting  falling." 

Marines  reply  that  the  weaknesses  in  their 
defenses  can  be  overdramatized,  and  th.it 
they  have  firepower,  plus  air  support,  capa- 
ble of  stepping  waves  of  enemy  soldiers  and 
tanks. 

"We've  been  told  to  hold  this  camp,  and 
we'll  hold  it — we  have  plenty  of  weapons  and 
ammunition."  said  Col.  David  E.  Lownds, 
the  camp  commander. 

And  when  asked  about  the  camp's  de- 
fenses— which  are  not  secret  from  the 
enemy,  now  that  he  surrounds  the  camp  and 
observes  it  daily — the  colonel  replied:  "I 
have  one  answer  to  that,  and  if  you've  asked 
me  that  question  before  you  can  put  your 
pencil  down.  My  answer  is  that  I  alwavs 
v/orry  about  my  defenses.  If  I  were  here  a 
hundred  years,  I  would  still  be  telling  my 
men  to  dig  a  little  deeper  and  keep  putting 
that  barbed  wire  down." 

But  the  colonel  said  the  enemy  would  be 
making  a  mistake  if  he  thought  of  Khesanh 
as  another  Dlenblenphu.  a  copy  of  the  for- 
tress that  the  predecessors  of  the  Vletcong 
overran  in  1954  in  the  successful  campaign 
to  drive  the  French  from  Vietnam. 

An  Army  general  agreed.  "There  Is  no  com- 
parison between  Khesanh  and  Dlenblenphu." 
he  said.  "We  hold  hill  positions  around  the 
camp,  and  the  French  did  not.  We  have  mas- 
sive airpower.  and  the  FYench  did  not.  And 
we  have  heavy  artillery  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port the  camp — something  the  French  didn't 
have. 

"But."  he  added,  "it  never  hurts  to  dig 
deeper." 
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A  Visit  to  Vietnam 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Har- 
vard professor,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Saigon  during  the  recent  cities  offensive 
of  the  Vietcong.  became  an  eyewitness  to 
that  latest  evidence  that  our  military 
approach  has  failed  in  Vietnam. 

Prof.  Everett  Mendelsohn  has  reported 
his  impressions  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  which  sponsored  his 
trip.  These  views  are  contained  in  the 
following  interview  from  the  Harvard 
Crimson  of  February  24,  1968: 
A  Visit  to  Vietnam 

( Everett  I.  Mendelsohn,  associate  professor 
of  History  of  Science,  recently  returned  from 
a  Southeast  Asian  tour  which  took  him  to 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Cambodia. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  a  Quaker  service 
organization,  Mendelsohn  visited  Quaker 
projects  and  sought  to  assess  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict through  conversations  with  Vietnamese 
civilians.  In  Cambodia  he  met  with  a  high 
representative  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  His  departure  from  South  Vietnam 
was  delayed  ten  days  by  the  Viet  Cong  urban 
offensive.  Mendelsohn  questions  the  rosy  pic- 
ture of  military  progress  presented  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  says  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  may  be  nearlng  collapse.  He 
believes  the  Viet  Cong  offensive,  and  the  un- 
limited character  of  our  response  to  It,  have 


limited  the  future  options  open  to  us  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  fears  that  we  will  lace 
continued  military  setbacks  until  we  either 
withdraw,  or  resort  to  nuclear  weapons.) 
(Questions  In  Itallcl 
What  effect  did  this  trip  )iair  on  xjout 
opinion  of  the  war? 

I  expect  the  trip  didn't  radically  change 
my  views  of  the  war.  it  did  two  other  things 
though.  One:  it  personalized  them  I  think 
It's  hard  even  with  the  greatest  imatrination 
to  recognize  what  happens  to  specific  people 
in  specific  parUs  of  a  country,  without  .sceinc 
them.  Seeing  the  war  at  fir.st  hand  meetiiip 
people  who  had  been  involved  in  it.  people 
who  have  suftered  from  it,  meetiiie  people 
w!io  have  oppo.'^ed  it  on  tlie  t-cene.  j^ave  iiip 
a  series  of  new  insighi  s. 

The  other  .-^et  of  c!iaTi:jes  that  I  came  away 
with,  al.so  had  to  do  with  tettinc  .some  things 
at  first  hand.  In  Plaiom  Penh.  r.imbiKlia, 
I  met  with  a  high  official  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  He  l.s  a  well  educated  man. 
not  an  unattractive  man.  obvlou^lv  quite 
jiiielligent.  I  tii'llier  \h..x  lie's  on  the  Centr.il 
Committee  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
Kven  having  Ijeen  an  oiiponenl  of  the  war. 
but  having  read  the  US  pre5=K  primarily,  and 
in  detail,  it  wa.s  hard  to  believe  :invthing;  bm 
that  the  enormous  firepower  and  lart'e  scale 
tnililary  operations  the  US  was  v, afring  was 
indeed  winning  t!ie  war  Perh.ips  it  could 
never  really  become  militarily  victorious.  It 
.'teemed  from  cverythinR  I'd  l;ppn  able  to  read 
that  we  were  winnin;;  r.iilitary  vlrlorles, 

Mr,  Y  I  we  .'hall  call  him|  iiad  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view.  So  far  as  I  could  tell,  in  .tU 
honesty,  he  believed  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  was  winning.  We  pressed 
him  o'l  tliis  in  a  ntunber  of  ways.  We  asked 
him  abottt  the  impact  of  the  hrepcnver  en  the 
Vietnamese  and  he  paid,  yes  when  it  comes 
to  bombinp  a  village  or  a  town,  the  enormous 
firepower  Iroin  the  air  taker,  its  toll  Primar- 
ily, he  pointed  out.  on  civilians,  and  in  per- 
.^on  I  was  able  to  see  this  on  the  grottnd 
later  on.  He  faid.  however,  that  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  the  oountrvside.  this 
can  ae  done  only  by  infantry  troops  with 
rifles  going  ottt  and  winning  an  area  and 
then  controlling  it  and  (--.eeping  it.  And  he 
said  that  the  enormous  trains  of  tViC  l;repower 
were  lost  in  this  kind  of  combat  He  pointed 
otit  that  ilie  rifle  of  the  NL.F.  .soldier  was 
just  i.s  effective  as  the  rifle  of  the  .■\meric:in. 
Even  more,  he  pointed  out  that  the  N,L,F. 
.>old.er  Ke'ierally  liutw  the  terrain  he  was 
fiehting  in;  it  w,'>.s  friendly  to  him.  whereas 
It  was  foreign  to  the  -^mericait  soldier. 

He  pointed  otit  one  other  thing.  He  said 
The  ^•f^y  history  of  the  war  ,'-uegests  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  winning,  indeed,  mieht 
well  be  losing  He  pointect  out  that  the  fi'^ht- 
ing  takes  place  during  the  dry  season,  the 
v.-inter  montlis  lor  us.  November  through 
April.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  lie  said  every- 
one just  tits  tight  and  lioids  on  to  what  ihev 
liave  and  hope.s  not  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  flood. 

lie  .':aid  in  the  v.-inter  of  1965-66.  the  lirst 
year  of  major  cscal.itioii.  the  United  .States 
liad  ?ome  JOO.OOO  around  troops  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  during  tliat  winter  the  U.S'.  at- 
tempted to  launch  offensive  actions  in  all 
:of..-  .ireas.  from  the  I  Corps  in  the  North 
dfv:;  ID  tlie  Delta  He  !aid  that  ihey  weren't 
re:ili."  effective  in  too  many  ol  ih^m.  but  they 
were  on  tlie  oflensiie  in  fill  four. 

The  next  year,  tl.e  v.'inter  of  1966  67.  dur- 
ing the  t;ry  Jeason  li'e  L'.S.  h:  d  some  400,000 
troops  on  the  ground,  yet  was  able  to  launch 
nn  offensive  action  in  only  HI  Corps  area. 
In  the  othsr  three  areas  they  were  on  the 
riv'-onsive.  or  holdine  tight.  He  said  that  in 
'ha  winter  of  1967-68.  the  United  States 
:  -irces  with  over  500.000  men  on  the  ground. 
•,^•ere  unable  to  launch  an  offensive  in  any 
-ingle  of  the  four  corps  areas.  Indeed,  he  said, 
;o  the  contrary  his  own  forces,  stronger  than 
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they  had  been  before,  were  able  to  be  efTec- 
tive  in  all  of  the  areas. 

This,  mind  you.  was  two  weeks  before  I 
got  to  Saigon,  some  two  weeks  before  their 
attacks  on  all  the  cities 

Hou-  .<erioit!:  ts  the  refugee  prohlrm? 
Vietnam  h.is  probably  .suffered  most 
through  its  civilian  population.  At  the 
moment  it  is  estimated  th:it  something  cl<^se 
to  one  quarter  of  t)ie  fital  population  are 
refugees.  This  number  has  probably  gone 
up  in  rerent  weeks  after  the  attacks.  Tlie 
jji-ohlem  of  r  rupees  •>  .m  enormous  one  be- 
cause ni-'st  of  the  r>-fngces  come  from  the 
l.rm  They  are  pensmts  v.h,i  made  their 
living  by  tilling  the  land  Wliat  they've  done 
was  to  iloe  to  the  cities,  where  they  live  in 
.squatters  \iilages  surrounaing  the  cities, 
.Main-  if  them  in  squalor,  even  the  best  of 
them  providing  nothing  hut  .isinole  room 
in  a  mud  walled  hut.  the  hn-t  perhaps  with 
tin  if'ofs.  The  others  are  in  much  wcirse 
;hapo  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
:anilarv  lacilities.  and  then"  is  no  room 
whatsoever  for  these  men  ti  provide  the 
livelihood  the  one  way  they  know  how. 
thrn\ii;h  r.-tising  the  food  which  th.ey  would 
eat. 

A  visit  to  tiie  refugee  camps,  and  we  visited 
them  around  Saigon,  in  Hue.  most  intensively 
m  the  city  of  Quang  Ngai.  a  visit  to  these 
(amji-s  brouglit  out  one  thing  which  I  had 
i.ol  ciuite  been  prepared  lor.  .'is  you  walked 
I'aroti'^h  the  camp,  looking  arou.Hi.  smiling 
at  people,  greeting  ijeople.  chllaren  run 
around  ycur  h."r;s  as  children  will  anyp:ace  in 
the  world,  having  gr."at  fun.  E\.'n  the  wc^men 
!ii!:.'l:t  .smile  back  when  you  greet  them  How- 
ever, fr.oiu  the  men.  regardless  what  their 
age  wa«,  v.e  got  a  very  svtllen  stare  in  re- 
i-ponse. 

In  talking  lo  the  refugees,  the  answer  was 
found  very  blmply.  They'd  been  driven  from 
their  hiM.cs.  and  tlioy'd  r  .ore  often  been 
dri-'eti  out  t;y  ;.irp!ai.es.  which  came  i.nd 
strafed  and  bombed  their  vill.iges,  and  they'd 
fled  to  the  cities.  They'd  lof  t  their  means  (jf 
livelihood  In  a  sense  tliey'd  iilmo.st  lost  their 
manllhood.  Their  mdigation  at  the  govern- 
ment ill  South  Vietnam  and  at  the  .'imeri- 
cans  WIS  very  pointed  and  direct.  They 
pointed  the  .n'nger  at  us  as  having  driven 
iheni  Irom  their  land, 

//o!c  adequate  were  fariUH'":  for  cirilian 
hounded? 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  v.-ouiuled. 
again  the  ct'ilians  seem  to  suffer  mo.st  This 
comes  abottt  really  through  the  same  pr'^c- 
css  that  lias  .-nnde  tlie  refugees.  .Scmething 
close  to  two  thirds  r,f  the  land  .irea  of  South 
Vietnam  is  today  declared  a  free  fire  zone. 
This  means  that  anything  in  that  area  can 
be  bombed,  can  be  machine  gunned,  at  the 
will  of  the  spotters  flying  over  in  planes. 

What  was  interesting  to  recognize,  though, 
ii  thav  these  fr?e  fire  zones  started  just  a  few 
kilometers  co-vn  f.e  read  :rom  the  major 
citie.'-.  The  free  fire  zone  outside  Quang 
Ngai  was  just  eight  or  ten  kilometers  from 
tlie  city  (eiit';-r,  Wiv.it  t'lis  ijie  ;i;t  i-;  that  i;c;ik- 
aiit^  workirig  out  in  the  field  were  repul.Tly 
subject-id  to'  firing,  to  bombing,  to  harass- 
ment.  All  night  long  as  we  lay  m  our  beds 
.;t  Quang  Ngai.  v.-e  could  '.ear  the  mortirs 
and  artillery  and  the  helicopters  r.iining 
down  iheir  terror  on  different  parts  of  the 
countryside,  .'ind  in  the  morning  the  re- 
sults were  quite  clear.  The  lit*ers  carrying 
people  in  from  the  countrvside  wil'n  the  gap- 
ing holes  in  t'.ieir  bodies,  the  wotinded  limbs, 
and   the   broken   bones. 

We  visited  the  h.osplial  .it  Qnang  Ngai  and 
went  thrcutzh  it  in  .some  det.iil  with  a  doctor 
working  with  the  Quaker  unit  There  was  a 
standard  medical  v.-.ird  which  perhtips  had 
an  increase  in  the  standard  diseases  of  the 
;:r.\!.  nvii.iri.i.  diphtheria,  choler.i.  plague  had 
broken  out  in  the  region.  And  the  other 
things  that  you  are  wont  to  find  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  But  when  we  went  beyond  the 
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medical   ward    into   the   severe   injury  ward, 
you  saw  the  lull  horror  of  the  war  itself. 

The  hosplt.il  that  we  visited  had  first  been 
built  by  the  French,  and  it  was  a  small 
hospital  During  the  last  four  years  it  has 
been  enlarged  to  a  hospital  of  .some  four 
hundred  beds.  In  the  week  just  prior  to  our 
visit  the  daily  i>atient  population  of  the 
hospital  was  over  7,i0,  meaning  that  there 
were  two  patients  to  many  beds.  The  hospi- 
tal It.self.  judged  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
province  hospitals  In  South  Vietnam,  had 
\erv  l.iUe  in  l^ie  v.ay  of  .•anlt.iry  lacllities. 
Walkiiig  through  it.  one  had  to  take  care  to 
avoid  >ieppiiig  m  human  deiecation.  There 
w.  re  no  icreens  in  the  windows,  and  open 
wound.5  were  festering  with  maggous  in  them 
The  most  c"inni<in  opera'ion  carried  out 
In  South  Vietnam  today  is  amputation.  The 
dillictiltv.  however,  is  that  the  amputations 
are  not  always  good  The  sanitary  laeilities 
are  not  generally  good  cnoutth  and  there  i.s 
a  lack  of  antiseptic  procedures  Wh.it  this 
means  :■=  that  often  a  leg  must  be  ampu- 
t.ited  two  or  three  times  l>efore  the  ampnta- 
ti.n  l:ea!.s  successfully. 

lliere  ;ias  been  a  lot  of  con'.roversy  ;us  to 
whether  napalm  \ictims  .ire  lo  be  found  in 
Vii'tnam.  .'\s  1  recall.  Dr.  Howard  Husk  the 
New  York  Tiine<  niedual  correspondent 
(otmd  only  .-ix  or  seven  in  the  whole  of 
Vietnam.  1  olten  wonder,  having  visited  the 
ho'piial  at  Ou.int  Ncrai.  Just  where  he  hart 
hi.s  eyes  ,?s  he  v.'atked  throui^h  this  hospit.i! 
There  were  over  .=eventy  people  in  the  burn 
w.'.rd  .it  Quang  N?nl  when  we  visited  there, 
.Some  foriy  of  them  had  ijurns  traceable  t> 
nap.ilm 

riie  record  v.is  always  the  tame  i'l  the 
hospi'.Al  wards  a?  to  how  these  jieople  wer" 
injured,  whether  the  broken  bones  or  the 
ban  s.  In  nine  cut  of  ten  cases  they  were 
i°-idiiT;  their  .mimals.  they  were  rultivnting 
the  fields,  they  were  asleep  in  their  huts. 
uhen  thinrrs  efrno  from  the  air  Bombers  or 
hclic  pters  came  over.  loosing  ro'ke's,  ma- 
chine ^uns.  or  bombs  They  knew  that  the 
only  people  in  the  country  who  v.ere  usiii? 
bombers  and  planes  were  their  i  wn  yovern- 
nient  and  the  Unitvd  States 

Every  now  and  then,  one  in  ten  or  so  of  th" 
injuries  as  we  looked  over  the  ho-^pital's  rec- 
ords, were  recorded  as  coming  from  cround 
fire.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whetlier 
the  ground  Are  v.as  Viet  Cong  or  that  >:f  .he 
.^RVN  or  American  troops. 

Hid  lion  :prak  uith  ririUans  vho  cppc-  ■• 
th"  u-ar? 

In  t.ilking  to  one  group  of  South  Viet- 
namese businc^.smen.  lawyer.',  iirofessioiial  ■ 
men  v.'io  were  parts  of  former  governments 
ve  bei'.^n  asking  them  about  how  the  i)ros- 
pect  of  reaching  agreemems  with  the  Na- 
tional Ltbt-ration  Front  struck  ihcm  Was  it 
pos.siblc''  What  might  come  from  i*?  Th" 
response  of  one  man  a  as  typicil.  He  polnticl 
out  that  the  men  of  the  N.itional  Liber  it.,  n 
From  and  in  the  L'overiintcnt  of  N.oitii  Viet- 
iiam  were  peojile  iie'd  known.  They  were  not 
Jir-t,  ( iceless  r  ppoiicnts.  These  v.ere  me-i  who 
h.sd  liv;d  down  the  street  frtm  iiim  v.hen 
he  was  a  young  mm  One  of  the  leaaers  of 
the  Nit.onal  Liberation  Front  had  been  to 
college  with  him  in  Paris.  Another  had  been 
married  to  a  distant  cotisin.  Another  had 
been  in  a  law  office  of  his.  Some  i-f  these 
men  he  trusted;  some  of  them  he  dleinisled 
Some  of  them  he  had  liked;  .some  li  tliem 
he  liad  disliked. 

He  said  that  there  was  some  real  reason 
to  expect  that  a  civilian  covernment  In  South 
Vietnam,  with  the  burden  of  a  military  war 
and  ieadershijj  lifted  from  it.  could  veil 
come  to  some  iort  of  .-^ereement  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  I  asked  iiim  .ind 
pifrssed  h;m  .iboui  what  would  happen  a.ft«r 
an  agreement  ;n  the  South.  Uniftcat.on.  he 
:e!t.  would  ultimately  come.  After  all  Viet- 
n.'.m  was  one  c  ountry;  Vietnamese  vere 
fund anient.illy  one  people. 
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This  man  felt  that  what  you  would  have 
ta  a  socialization  of  the  South  and  a  liberal- 
izing of  the  North.  He  felt  there  would  be 
this  Interaction. 

He  was  wealthy,  he  was  a  part  of  the  man- 
dranate,  he  was  French  educated,  he  was 
part  of  a  former  government,  and  yet  for 
him  this  was  a  chance  which  he  saw  very 
well  worth  taking. 

Alright.  If  the  cream  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian leadership  is  willing  to  take  this  chance, 
if  their  major  message — and  he  made  It  very 
clear  that  the  message  lie  wanted  me  and 
others  to  bring  back  to  America  was  that  the 
war  had  to  be  stopped  and  the  U.S.  had  to 
get  out  and  that  Vietnam  had  to  be  turned 
back  to  civilian  rule  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems— if  he's  willing  to  take  all  these  risks, 
we  should  be  willing  to  go  with  him. 

They  put  it  very  bluntly.  It's  hard  to  know 
whether  to  believe  them  or  not.  They  said 
they  doubted  that  I  would  And  a  single  major 
Vietnamese  civilian  individual  who  was  not 
intimately  tied  to  the  current  government, 
or  enormously  profiting  from  the  war,  who 
would  not  now  be  in  favor  of  ending  it.  They 
said  that  nothing  that  any  of  them  could 
conceive  of  happening  in  the  future  was 
worse  than  what  was  happening  now  under 
U.S.  protection. 

Were  the  attacks  a  surprise? 

I  would  say  Ihat  they  came  as  an  absolute 
and  complete  surprise.  The  American  mili- 
tary claim  they  knew  about  them.  If  they 
did  know  about  them  why  they  were  thor- 
oughly unprepared  for  them,  and  In  a  sense 
are  culpable  because  of  that.  My  guess  is  they 
really  didn't  know  about  them,  or  that  they 
didn't  believe  the  attacks  could  be  as  wide- 
spread, as  well  coordinated,  as  strong  as  they 
were.  I  mean  I  think  the  American  military 
command  In  South  Vietnam  has  suffered 
from  what  one  newsman  called  an  enormous 
dose  of  self-deceit.  They  had  begun  to^be- 
lieve  their  own  statistics,  which  is  terribly 
dangerous  when  the  statistics  are  funda- 
mentally In  error.  There  was  no  sign  that 
these  attacks  were  expected.  Americans  were 
on  leave  all  over  the  country.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  was  spread  out  going  home 
for  Tet. 

We  rode  down  from  Quang  Ngal  the  day 
before  Tet  in  a  plane  filled  with  men  who 
had  left  the  barracks  in  Quang  Ngal  going 
home  to  their  fiunllles  in  Saigon.  Well,  if 
you  are  expecting  a  major  attack  within  a 
day  or  two.  you  Keep  your  army  ready  and 
you  don't  let  them  go  home  on  leave.  This 
Just  wasn't  the  case.  The  guard  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  was  lighter  that  night  than  it  had 
been  for  months.  The  gate  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy was  standing  open.  You  don't  have  all 
these  things  open  If  you  expect  an  attack. 

There  "vas  a  lot  of  stew  in  the  days  Just 
after  the  attack.  General  Westmoreland  got 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Vietnam  network  to  tell 
us  all  that  this  was  the  greatest  defeat  that 
the  enemy  had  ever  suffered.  Ambassador 
Bunker  got  on  to  tell  us  that  American  forces 
and  their  gallant  allies  were  having  their 
greatest  victory.  They  even  had  a  brief  dub- 
in  from  President  Johnson  in  Washington 
telling  us  that  this  was  a  great  defeat  for  the 
Viet  Cong  and  a  victory  for  America  and 
South  Vietnam.  And  that  this  was  an  act  of 
last  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

One  of  the  reporters  in  Saigon  was  so 
appalled  at  all  this  deceit  that  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  he  filed  a  rejxirt  to  his  newspaper 
with  the  lead,  "The  Viet  Cong,  in  an  act  of 
desperation,  today  took  over  most  of  South 
Vietnam."  This  Is  about  the  way  It  looked  to 
those  of  us  who  were  there. 

What  effect  did  the  raids  have? 

It  had  several  dramatic  effects.  It  demon- 
strated to  every  Vietnamese  citizen,  that  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
enormous  military  power  of  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  provide  them  with  the  one 
thing  which  they  thought  they  could  get, 
security  in  the  cities.  Every  major  city  in 
South  Vietnam  was  broached.  Every  major 
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city  was  invaded  and  attacked,  sometimes  by 
small  groups,  sometimes  by  much  larger 
ones.  If  you  want  to  undercut  the  authority 
of  the  government,  if  you  want  to  undercut 
confidence  in  It,  this  was  done  with  real 
ferocity. 

We  know  that  the  pacification  program  is 
now  over.  The  villages  have  been  lost  com- 
pletely. There's  another  set  of  secondary 
effects  which  have  come  which  I  think  are 
perhaps  of  e\en  loneer  range  importance. 
And  this  wa3  the  inability  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  to  cope 
with  the  att.-cks  We  watched  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietn.im  and  the  American 
military  call  in  .';ir  strikes  against  their  own 
cities  and  their  own  civilians.  We  watched 
the  whole  Eastern  industrial  suburbs  of  Sai- 
gon. Gia  Dinh.  burned  out.  sector  .ifter  sec- 
tor, for  five  days  running.  And  the  thou- 
sands— hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
pouring  out  of  the  area.  We  watched  the 
whole  of  the  area  Just  south  of  the  Ton  Son 
Nhut  Airport  being  burned  out  segment  af- 
ter .segment  for  four  and  five  days  running. 
When  we  left  they  were  still  bombing  out 
.sections  of  Pho  Tho  around  the  race  track. 
Read  for  that  the  area  around  Fenway  Park 
and  the  density  of  the  population  around  it. 

And  we  w.'tched  them  burning  out  sec- 
tions of  Cholon.  the  Chinese  section  of  the 
ciiy.  which  to  this  day  still  has  fighting  go- 
in;;  on  in  It.  There  are  parts  of  it  still  being 
burned  out.  What  you  did  was  to  create  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  refugess.  And  the 
indignation  here  .igainst  a  government  call- 
ing air  strikes  on  its  own  residential  sections, 
its  own  cities  and  its  own  population,  is  some- 
thing which  the  Vietnamese  had  emblazoned 
in  their  minds  as  'hey  fled  from  their  homes, 
many  of  them  bemg  killed,  many  others  be- 
ing wounded. 

We  visited  a  couple  of  the  refugee  camps 
In  the  days  just  after  the  initial  fighting  and 
the  indignation  was  very  high.  They  pointed 
the  finger  directly  at  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

IVere  civilians  given  any  warning  prior  to 
these  counter  attacks? 

In  some  places  a  loudspeaker  would  come 
over  in  a  helicopter  or  sometimes  they  came 
up  to  a  segment  of  a  city  and  broadcast  over 
bull  horns  that  people  were  to  leave  their 
homes  immediately  because  they  were  bomb- 
ing an  area.  In  other  sectors  no  warning 
was  given.  Sometimes  you  had  as  much  as 
a  couple  of  hours;  sometimes  you  had  no 
warning  whatsoever.  Anything  which  ran  out 
of  these  areas  of  course  was  shot  as  being 
a  sitspected  Viet  Cong. 

How  badly  was  Saigon  disrupted? 

There  was  this  marveloxis  juxtaposition. 
The  Armed  Forces  Vietnam  Network,  which 
has  a  news  broadcast  for  five  minutes  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  would  come  on  first  with 
this  bland  statement  by  General  Westmore- 
land about  the  victory  we  are  winning  and 
how  Saigon  has  now  been  completely  retaken 
and  that  there  are  just  pockets  of  resistance 
left.  And  that  would  be  followed  at  the  end 
of  the  news  by  an  important  announcement 
to  all  American  personnel:  All  American 
personnel  are  required  to  stay  in  their  bil- 
lets until  further  notice.  There  is  a  24-hour 
curfew  for  all  American  personnel.  Do  not 
leave  your  billets  except  tmder  armed  escort. 

Nine  days  after  this,  when  I  left,  American 
personnel  were  only  getting  to  work  part  of 
the  day  and  were  having  to  go  in  armed  con- 
voys. .And  half  of  the  offices  hadn't  reopened 
yet.  This  huge  war  machine — you've  got  no 
idea  how  big  it  is  until  you  see  it — this 
huge  war  effort  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel in  Saigon  had  ground  to  a  halt  for 
over  a  week. 

Was  the  kill  ratio  in  these  battles  as  great 
as  the  U.S.  forces  have  claimed? 

Most  of  the  newsmen  I  talked  to  Just 
laughed.  The  body  count  is  given  primarily 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  If  you  compare 
the   number   of   bodies   supposedly   counted 
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to  the  number  of  weapons  captured,  the  ratio 
was  five,  six.  and  even  seven  to  one.  The 
reporters  told  me  to  look  at  that  figure  be- 
cause they  said  weapons  are  a  good  Indica- 
tion of  how  many  soldiers  you  have  killed. 
There's  little  doubt  that  the  Viet  Cong 
did  lose  men  in  this  attack.  I  saw  dozens  of 
Viet  Cong  dead  In  the  city.  The  figures  they 
were  giving,  however,  I  think  were  absolutely 
ludicrous,  believed  by  no  one  on  the  scene. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  arrests  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  last  few  days? 

At  the  moment  I  know  of  four  men  who've 
been  arrested  although  the  teletype  tells  us 
that  there  probably  have  been  upwards  of 
thirty-five  arrests.  Among  these  four,  we  met 
and  talked  with  two  of  them.  Thlch  Trl 
Quang,  the  militant  Buddhist  leader,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  Bud- 
dhist leaders  in  South  Vietnam,  has  been 
arrested.  We  saw  him  Just  before  the  attacks; 
we  saw  one  of  his  colleagues,  Thlch  Tlnh 
Mlnh.  just  after  the  attacKS. 

During  the  attacks  themselves  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  announced  that  An 
Quang  pagoda  where  Thlch  Trl  Quang  had 
been  living  Just  on  the  outskirts  of  Cholon 
was  being  used  as  a  command  post  by  the 
V.C.  Thlch  Tlnh  Mlnh  said  It's  absolutely 
absurd. 

He  said  that  what  was  happening  was  that 
the  Tliieu  government  was  using  this  as  nn 
occasion  to  take  revenge  and  create  harass- 
ment for  the  Buddhists  against  whom  they 
feel  they  have  many  scores  to  settle. 

He  said  the  An  Quang  pagoda  was  probably 
the  place  under  greatest  surveillance  by  the 
police,  since  they  distrust  It  so.  He  said  the 
Viet  Cong  would  have  been  Idiots  to  try  to 
come  near  the  place,  and  probably  stayed 
very  clear  of  it  if  they  were  going  to  try  to  get 
into  the  city  secretly. 

Trlch  Tri  Quang,  probably  the  single  most 
Influential  Buddhist  In  the  country  and  a 
major  opponent  of  the  current  government 
is  now  jailed. 

The  two  runners-up  In  the  presidential 
campaign  against  Thleu,  Including  the  man 
who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in 
Saigon  Itself,  Truong  Dlnh  Du,  have  been 
arrested.  As  has  the  man  who  was  behind 
him  in  the  number  of  votes  he  received,  Pham 
Khae  Suu. 

The  fourth  man  who  has  been  arrested,  Au 
Truong  Thanh,  a  former  finance  minister  in 
the  government  of  Premiere  Diem,  a  former 
finance  minister  again  In  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  Dr.  Quat,  probably  the  single  most 
respected  non-government  civilian  leader  in 
the  country,  a  man  who  was  barred  from 
running  for  the  presidency  probably  because 
of  the  fear  that  he  would  have  been  elected. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  Is  what  Pro- 
fessor Galbralth  predicted.  The  government 
of  President  Thleu  and  Marshall  Ky  is  very 
near  collapse.  What  they  are  doing  is  round- 
ing up  and  threatening  all  the  possible  forces 
who  can  oppose  them.  They're  making  sure 
if  ^hey  can  that  there  will  be  no  possible 
civilian  government  to  follow  them. 

Now  the  embassy  supposedly,  according 
to  the  papers,  has  shown  some  disturbance. 
But  let's  be  absolutely  blunt  and  clear.  The 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  can  do  what 
they  want  to  do.  And  when  they're  interested 
enough  in  getting  something  done  they  get 
it  done.  If  these  men  remain  in  prison  or  are 
shot,  it's  with  the  complicity  of  American 
forces. 

What  is  the  outlook  now  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  would  have  said  that 
was  real  hope  that  a  civilian  leadership  could 
be  brought  into  power  and  could  reach  a 
modus  operandi  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front;  that  they  could  set  up  admin- 
istrative procedures  whereby  the  country 
could  be  shared  until  such  time  as  a  full 
South  Vietnam  government  could  be  elected. 

In  light  of  the  recent  attacks  and  In  light 
of  the  severity  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  re- 
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sponse  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  the  United  States— of  calling  in  bombing 
attacks  on  their  own  cities  and  their  own 
civilian  population— in  light  of  this.  Im  not 
sure  it  Is  any  longer  a  viable  solution. 

Perhaps  the  Viet  Cong  spokesman  in  Cam- 
bodia was  right  and  the  U.S.  must  be  handed 
a  stunning  military  defeat  Then  I  become 
terribly  frightened  as  to  what  our  response 
will  be.  Here  is  where  the  people  in  Saigon 
began  wondering:  If  Khe  Sanh  f.Uls.  if  an- 
other city  or  two  Is  badly  struck,  if  there  are 
civilian  uprisings— which  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  in  the  next  few  months  be- 
cause of  what  we  are  doing  to  defend  the 
cities  now— if  this  did  happen,  what  would 
the  response  of  the  United  States  be?  If 
Thleu  and  Ky  fall,  as  Professor  Galbralth 
suggests,  what  can  we  do? 

I'm  terribly  afraid,  as  some  of  our  Viet- 
namese friends  over  there  were  afraid,  that 
we'll  resort  to  even  the  greater  fire  power  that 
we  have.  We'll  lay  rubble  lo  everything,  in- 
cluding perhaps  using  nuclear  weapons.  It's 
in  this  context  that  people  get  very  wor- 
ried. They  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  could  be  driven  out  by  a  Viet  Cong  vic- 
tory, and  I'm  not  sure  that  America  would 
ever  face  that  without  going  to  all-out  nu- 
clear war.  The  only  other  thing  you  can  hope 
for  is  that  somehow  the  present  American 
government  is  brought  down  and  that  a  gov- 
ernment be  brought  into  power  which  will 
arrange  for  America's  withdrawal. 

At  this  stage  the  one  real  answer  is  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  that  the  war  it 
has  tried  to  fight  has  been  lost.  It  is  neither 
winning  militarily  nor  is  it  coming  anywhere 
close  to  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  Facing  this,  America 
has  to  be  tough  enough  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  as  speedily  ;\s  possible,  leaving  be- 
hind the  civilian  population  of  that  country 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  danperous  fallacies  circulat- 
ing today  is  that  a  ploycentrism  of  Com- 
munist power  is  at  work  in  the  Red 
Empire  to  bring  about  the  independence 
of  Red  states  from  Russian  influence  and 
domination  and  the  eventual  collapse  of 
the  empire.  Upon  this  fallacy  is  predi- 
cated the  wishful  thought  that  the  United 
States  may  be  spared  further  Vietnams 
and  "wars  of  national  liberation."  If  only 
the  proponents  of  this  fallacious  thesis 
would  soberly  examine  the  differential 
power  structure  of  the  Red  Empire  fend 
pay  less  heed  to  the  superficial  squabbles 
between  and  among  the  various  Commu- 
nist parties. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians"  concentrates  on  the  determin- 
ing power  of  imperio-colonialist  Moscow. 
Ideological  sideshows  are  assigned  their 
nominal  value  in  the  comprehensive  con- 
text of  the  global  power  play.  Authored 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  book  is  simply  written, 
revealing  in  numerous  respects,  and  doc- 
umented throughout.  With  broad  i^er- 
spective.  it  shows  the  ultimate  depend- 
ence of  all  the  non-Russian  Red  states  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore,  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  DC.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

The  Russian  Image 

(Bolshevism  is  the  third  appearance  of 
Russian  autocratic  imperi.ilism.  its  first  ap- 
pearance being  the  Muscovite  Tsardom  and 
Its  second  tlie  Petrine  Empire"— Nicolas 
Berdvaev.) 

The  ivpe  of  analysis  developed  lor  the  eco- 
nomic area  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  can 
just  as  readily  be  applied  to  all  other  essen- 
tial areas— the  military,  the  cultural.  Party 
politics,  the  scientific,  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture, even  athletics  and  the  Olympics.  Para- 
sitical Russian  totalltarians  have  always  fed 
themselves  on  the  resources  and  talents  of 
non-Russian  peoples.  Political  umbrella  con- 
cepts such  as  "the  Russians"  and  now  'the 
Soviets."  which  arbitrarily  embrace  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  have  enabled  them 
to  conceal  this  parasitism  from  the  world. 
Once  m  thought  and  action  we  pierce  these 
befogging  concepts,  messianic  Russia— and 
we  mean  Russia— will  be  properly  reduced  to 

size. 

Berdyaev.  the  eminent  Russian  phUo.sopher 
of  this  century,  gives  in  capsule  form  the 
ideological  images  of  traditional  Russian  im- 
perialism over  the  past  500  years.  The  above 
quote  accomplishes  what  tomes  on  "Russia" 
have  failed  to  do.  Its  stress  on  appearances 
succinctly  points  up  the  essence  of  habitual 
Russianlstlc  imagery. 

.  .  '  •  * 

As  for  ourselves,  we  continued  u->  be  a 
colossal  and  confused  paradox.  In  this  age 
of  imagerv  we  clearly  showed  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign  how  concerned  we  are 
about  the  image  we  project  throughout  the 
world.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Cold  War. 
we  dl.splay  little  concern  about  the  ways  and 
means  of  demolishing  the  potemkinized  Rus- 
sian image  which  instills  both  fear  and  awe 
in  the  minds  of  millions  about  the  globe, 
including  our  own  United  States 

.  .  •  '  • 

This,  of  course,  is  all  to  the  good.  But  even 
the  majority  are  not  totally  convinced  that 
tlieir  mythical  conceptions  of  "Russia"  and 
its  image  and  appearances  lU-e  thoroughly 
invalid.  Somehow  most  of  our  people  can- 
not believe  that  the  notions  and  impressions 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  are  rooted 
in  sand.  In  this  respect  they  are  not  alone. 
Confronted  bv  the  same  situation,  millions 
of  others  in  tlie  Free  World  react  in  the  same 
way.  Nevertheless,  one  of  our  primary  aims 
m  the, Cold  War  should  be  the  demolishment 
of  the  Rus.stan  image  carried  on  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  who  have  become  special  ob- 
jfcvs  of  mcthodic.il  Rusf-ian   ijropatanda. 
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a  week,  yearly,  until  such  time  when  'all  cap- 
tive nations  receive  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence.' " 


I-P.OPAG.ANDA    VNPARAl.LFl.F.D 

Many  had  never  he.ird  of  White  Rulhenia 
or  Cossackia.  and  others  inquired  as  to  where 
Turkestan  or  Idci-Ural  is  located,  "Holy 
Mother  Russia"  exponents  in  this  country 
seized  upon  this  condition  and  had  the 
brash  mendacitv  to  claim  that  no  such  en- 
tities exist.  In  the  early  50's  they  used  the 
same  technique  of  obscurantism  with  refer- 
ence to  Ukraine. 

Spe.ikinc  of  their  cxplodine.  they  now  use 
the  technique  of  having  associated  Red  gov- 
ernrr.enls  protest  their  own  "independence." 
For  example,  after  the  1965  Captive  Nations 
We>k.  both  Warsaw  :ind  Kiev  shared  the 
brunt  oi  (.ienouncmg  the  annual  event  A 
Ukrainian  oruan,  the  counterpart  of  Rus- 
sia'.s  Crocodile,  .sarcastically  observed.  "Let 
the  haze  remain  for  at  least  a  week,  while 
the    freedom    charter    is    being   altered.    For 


Tills  statement  struck  at  the  spurious  Rus- 
sian Image  But  it  was  not  long  thereafter 
that  in  a  report  on  his  European  talks  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  with  reference  to  the  USSR, 
spoke  of  that  -nation's  achievements  in 
space"  and  of  "the  Soviets."  Worse  still  In 
terms  of  distortions  of  history  was  his  later 
utterance:  "We  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's 
historical  concerns  about  their  security  m 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of 
ravaging  invasions — and  we  believe  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  which  will  help  lo 
meet  those  concerns. '  Knowledge,  we  teach. 
is  in  large  measure  intellecttial  conviction. 

Since    Khrushchev's    \isit     to    the    Unit  ■;! 
States.  Russian  propagandists  have  been  de- 
picting the  USSR  as     the  greatest  power  in 
the  worid."  Despite  lagging  economic  i;rowth 
rates,  an  agricultural  mess,  and  Intra-lamlly 
difficulties  with   totalitarian   Red   associates. 
Moscow  sells   it.self  as  the  wave   of   the  Ui- 
ture     Don't    tlitnk   for   a    second    that    there 
are    not    an    increasing    number    of    people 
throughout  the  Free  World  who  are  taking 
this  serlouslv  on  its  f  ice  value   Even  here  in 
the  United  States,  where  uncritical  and  even 
puerile     projeetlons     of     advertised     Soviet 
growth  rates  were  made  for  several  years,  the 
belief  IS  spreading  that  this  niav  l)e  so  in  t>  n 
years.  The  above  lag  in  understanding  serves 
Moscow's    purposes   neatly.    As   a    perceptive 
tourist  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  put  it.    Com- 
munist   China    and    Soviet    Russia's    under- 
standing of  the  value  of  constant  repetition, 
of  association  of  ideas,  of  persua.sion.  indi- 
cates a  profound  knowledge  of  human  reac- 
tions " 

• 
In  a  verv  r.-al  .-^ense  Russi;i's  Iron  Curtain 
extends  to  our  shores  as  concerns  a  working 
understanding  of  what  is  unthinkingly 
called  "Russia."  It  may.  for  example,  astonish 
the  reader  to  learn  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  over  half  of  USSR's  population  is  non- 
Russian,  the  policy  planning  group  in  our 
Department  of  State  scarcely  bothers  itself 
with  the  majority  non-Hussian  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Uiiion  A  later  chapter  on  Secre- 
tarv  Rusks  missives  will  give  some  evidence 
of  this 

• 

I.MPFlSONI'  C  CONCEPTS 

Descartes.  :  lie  eminent  seventeenth  cen- 
turv  philosopher,  once  said  that  men  become 
prisoners  of  their  own  thoughts  Since 
thoughts  without  concepts  .'ire  impLissible. 
men  liuis  become  priM^ners  of  their  ruling 
concepts  Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  !  irce  of 
our  habitual  concepts  stron?er  -hm  in  the 
field  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia,  and  !he 
captive  non-Ru.ssian  nations  Indeed,  after 
one  gives  his  intellectual  assent  to  all  that 
has  been  said  regarding  each  of  these  en- 
tities one  invariably  .'lips  back  into  the 
groove  of  his  accustomed  concept  of  -Rus- 
sia." and  his  momentary  understanding 
asain  becomes  blurred  and  distorted 


■I  want  to  emphasize."  Morros  said  in 
19.59  "that  the  Russian  plot  is  far  more 
strongly  organized  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  than  is  generally  un- 
der.'tood  bv  our  people  I  say  'Russian  plot* 
l;ecau.se  the  schemes  of  the  present  military 
dictatorship  in  the  Soviet  Union  go  beyond 
communism  Thev  are  for  Pan-Slavism  on  a 
scale  more  ambitious  than  Hitler's  fanatical 
dreams  of  world  conquest.  The  Russians  are 
realists,  .  .  .  The  pre-sent  regime  in  Moscow 
has  been  hatching  a  vast  imperialistic  plot 
for  .•  Slav-dominated  world." 

•  • 

Words    expressing    a    false    conception    of 
you.   your   b.ickground.   yotir  character  and 
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latenttona — and  some  even  denying  them — 
may  prove  to  be  quite  provoking,  morally 
and  otherwise.  So  with  peoples  and  nations. 
TTie  non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion have  suffered  too  much  for  the  very 
preservation  of  their  Identities,  not  to  men- 
tion the  advancement  of  their  aspirations. 
Even  the  Russian  totalltarlans  have  had  to 
take  careful  notice  of  this  undying  Inatlnct 
for  national  self-preservation.  Nationalist 
symbols  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
are  adroitly  exploited  by  the  Reds  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  USSR. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vice  President  Nixon,  in  1956.  uttered  pre- 
clotis  words  when  he  declared:  "We  must  be 
ready  to  meet  Soviet  moves,  but  we  must 
also  be  prepared  with  all  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable means  to  take  the  Initiative  In  ad- 
vancing cccryichcre  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. Our  record  in  support  of  the  dignity 
of  man  and  the  Independence  of  fjeoples 
needs  no  apologies  any  place  In  this  world." 
Much  the  same  was  uttered  In  his  acceptance 
speech  in  July,  I960. 

•  •  •  •        '      • 
Yes,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  even 

on  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government  the 
above  plight  exists.  Our  leaders  in  public  and 
private  life  parrot  the  same  errors  which  can 
only  benefit  Moscow.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
one  to  stiicly  intensively  the  histories  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  Central  Asia  to  l)ecome  aware 
of  the  fact  that  many  different  nations  exist 
In  these  areas.  One  does  not  have  to  become 
a  scholar  to  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  a  nation.  For  this  purpose  all  that 
Is  required  is  a  quick  glance  at  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  to  read  some  of  the  speeches  in- 
tended for  "home"  consumption.  < 

•  •  •  •  • 
Fortunately,  some  governmental  strides  are 

made  to  offset  this  protracted  ignorance  con- 


cerning the  vital  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  USSR.  A  publication  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  presents  numerous  es- 
sential facts  and  r)erspectlves  about  these  na- 
tions and  unequivocally  states.  "Western 
scholars  of  .Soviet  affairs  agree  on  the  im- 
perial-colonial rharacer  of  the  U.S.S.R."  How- 
ever,  much  more   remains   to  be  done. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ROOT  CAtrSES  OF  MISCONCEPTIONS 

But  It  is  not  surprising  that  few  of  us  are 
aware  of  how  the  Soviet  Union  was  estab- 
lished in  the  first  place.  The  Russian  Image 
Is  enf.rely  different  when  the  USSR  Is  viewed 
from  ;he  imperlo-colonlallst  angle  as  against 
that  cont.ilnlng  myths  spawned  by  Moscow. 
What  cpn  f>ne  expect  for  this  necessary  ad- 
justment, when  the  minds  of  our  young  high 
school  students  are  conditioned  by  drivel 
such  as  this:  "Until  World  War  II,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  remained  the  world's  only  Com- 
munist-governed nation."  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  a  nation,  and  Outer  Mongolia  was  also 
a  state  under  so-called  Communism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  true  orientation  toward  the  USSR  also 
demands  the  steadfast  retention  of  another 
essential  general  fact.  The  fate  that  befell 
Independent  Lithuania.  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
others  In  the  40's  had  been  the  tragedy  of  the 
similarly  Independent  republics  of  Georgia. 
Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia,  ajid  others  In  the 
early  20's.  Trotsky's  Red  Russian  Army  picked 
them  off  one  by  one  after  they  had  been 
softened  up  by  Inflltratlon,  subversion.  Ideo- 
logical deception,  and  additional  techniques 
of  "intensive  revolution."  Many  of  these  cold 
war  techniques  we  have  been  witnessing  now 
for  years  in  every  quarter  of  the  Free  World, 
Including  South  Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Not  ever  to  be  forgotten  either  Is  the  his- 
tory for  freedom  on  the  part  of  these  non- 


Russian  nations  since  1923.  Including  the  50's 
and  60'8,  there  hasn't  been  a  decade  when  se- 
rious friction,  resistance,  pressure,  "localism," 
and  even  rebellion  have  not  scalded  Moscow's 
hold  over  these  non-Russian  colonies.  'The 
data  on  this  are  simply  overwhelming.  Most 
outstanding,  of  course,  were  the  millions  of 
nonRusslans  who  deserted  to  the  supposedly 
liberating  Germans  in  Ukraine  diu-lng  the 
earlier  stages  of  World  War  IT.  Trotskyi:  m 
Bukharlnism,  and  other  threats  to  the  Mos- 
cow regime  faded  away  long  ago,  but  "bour- 
geolB  nationalism"  or,  in  our  words,  the  drive 
for  national  independence  by  these  nnii- 
Russian  peoples  has  been  persistent  and  ;s 
undying.  A  month  does  not  pass  without  somo 
attack  against  It  by  Moscow  and  its  Rod 
dependents. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Ukraine  alone  has  a  population  of  about. 
45  million,  qualifying  It  as  the  largest  nnn- 
Russlan  nation  both  in  the  USSR  and  be- 
hind the  whole  Iron  Curtain.  When  the 
Kremlinltes  speak  of  177  or  182  different  na- 
tionalities In  the  USSR,  they  are  dealing  oin 
a  myth.  Small  tribal  units  scattered  about 
the  Arctic  and  In  Asia  can  hardly  be  clas- 
sified aa  national  units.  On  a  unifying  reli- 
gious basis  there  are  about  35  million  Mos- 
lems who  offer  another  point  of  distinction 
to  the  little  more  than  110  million  Russians 
Moscow  dlstortlngly  exploits  this  fact  In  its 
policies  toward  the  Islamic  world;  we  are 
not  even  aware  of  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EEALITIES    FOB    SUPERFICIAL    ACTUALITIES 

Thus,  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  our  crucial  need  Is  the  substitution  of 
realities  for  superficial  actualities  la  our 
thinking  and  doing  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
which  la  and  for  many  years  will  continue 
to  be  the  primary  survival  base  for  the  entire 
Red  Empire. 


SENATE— Fr/rfai/,  March  22,  1968 


The  Senat?  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Harvey  Stegemoeller,  professor, 
Concordia  Senior  College,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit. 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  again 
that  You  are  the  Creator  of  all  things; 
especially  we  acknowledge  our  own  crea- 
tureliness  and  thus  our  responsibilities 
before  Your  will  and  Your  desire. 

Our  responsibilities  always  weigh 
heavy  upon  us  as  we  bear  the  duty  to 
care  for  Your  whole  creation  and  to  stand 
before  You  as  accountable  for  the  job 
we  do. 

In  the  light  of  our  past  failures  and 
In  the  light  of  the  realities  of  our  trou- 
bled Nation  anJ  the  troubled  world,  we 
are  tempted  to  deny  or  to  rim  away 
from  our  challenges  to  serve  You. 

But  we  know  You  are  a  merciful  God 
and  a  loving  Father.  Our  failures  of  the 
past — all  the  things  lumped  together  in 
the  dark  word  of  sin — are  forgiven  in 
Your  mercy.  In  the  good  news  of  Your 
forgiveness  made  manifest  in  Christ 
there  is  forgiveness  and  hope. 

Let  this  forgiveness  blossom  into  hope 
in  the  simple  and  complex  affairs  of  this 
day.  We  can  go  far  In  this  faith. 

Now  we  commit  these  Senators  and 
their  efforts  to  Your  care. 


Let  them  be  loving  without  being 
condescending. 

Let  them  be  patient  without  being 
weak. 

Let  them  be  wise  without  being  con- 
ceited. 

Let  them  be  ambitious  without  being 
proud. 

Let  them  be  confident  without  be- 
ing arrogant. 

Let  them  be  courageous  Vvithout  being 
ruthless. 

May  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  rest 
upon  this  Senate,  this  Government,  this 
Nation,  and  the  world.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Meriwether  Lewis  Clark 
Tjier.  of  New  York,  to  be  alternate  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
•gional  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confinnation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1967  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority. 

The  functions  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment are  now  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  executive.  Mayor  Washington.  If 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
is  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  mission  in 
an  effective  maimer,  its  operations  must 
be  closely  meshed  with  other  District  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing.  Last  week,  to 
assure  this  coordination.  I  signed  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  abolishing  the  existing  6- 
member  Board  of  the  Authority,  and  des- 
ignating Mayor  Washington  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Authority. 

This  change  will  provide  unified  direc- 
tion of  the  Authority's  activities  and  in- 
sure the  best  use  of  our  resources  in  pro- 
vidingr  more  and  better  housing  for  eli- 
gible families. 

The  provision  of  safe,  decent,  economi- 
cal housing  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council.  Work 
is  progressing  rapidly,  for  example,  on 
planning  for  a  model  community  at  Fort 
Lincoln. 

In  the  wide  range  of  housing  to  be 
developed  for  this  community,  public 
housing  will  be  included  in  a  balance 
with  other  low-income,  moderate,  and 
higher  Income  units. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Au- 
thority has  moved  forward  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  to  expand  the  supply  of 
available  housing : 
— Through     a     variety     of     means, 
privately -owned  dwellings  were  ac- 
quired and  rehabilitated. 
— Construction     was     begun     on     3 
projects  totaling  446  dwelling  units. 
— The  first  "Turnkey  '  project  in  the 
Nation.  Claridge  Towers,  containing 
343  units  was  acquired  and  opened 
for  occupancy. 
— The   first   major   low-rent   housing 
development  in  Washington  with  all 
units    designed    for    large    families 
was  fully  occupied  during  the  fiscal 
year. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  instill  hope 
and    lessen    despair   for   many   of    our 
citizens   than   good    housing.   The   Au- 
thority now  maintains  over  9,000  units  of 
housing,  but  this  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of   the  District.  Far 
more  must  be  accomplished  and  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

I  fully  expect  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Washington,  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  making  our  Capital  City 
one  to  which  all  America  can  look  with 

pride. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  22,  1968. 


TRAINING  REPORT— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308<b)  of  Title 
5,  United  States  Code,  I  am  tiansmitting 
a  report  on  employees  who.  during  Fiscal 
Year  1967,  participated  in  training  in 
non-government  facilities  in  courses 
that  were  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  in  duration  and  those  employees 
who  received  awards  or  contributions  in- 
cident to  training  in  non-government 
facihties. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  22.  1968. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF   BILL 

A  message  in  wTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
ills  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  March  21,  1968,  the  President  iiad 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  889)  to 
designate  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness, 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State 
of  California. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  withdrawing 
the  nominations  of  Mark  C.  Liddell.  to 
be  postmaster  at  Southern  Pines,  N.C.. 
and  George  R.  Connor,  to  be  postmaster 
at  Zell,  S.  Dak.,  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate. 


tlun  of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
.services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S  3214  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act;   and 

S.3215  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ- 
ing from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de- 
positors; lo  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  at>ove  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate   lieadlngs  I 
Bv  Mr    BENNETT: 
.S  3216    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Shih- 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  3217    A   bill   to  extend  the  pilot  school 
breakfast;  program;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and  Forestrv. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
'Muskie.  and  Mr.  Bennett)  ; 
S.  3218  A  bill  to  enable  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve  ex- 
tension of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance in  connection  with  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  3219.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation  pay- 
ments to  small  business  concerns  displaced 
by  Federal-aid  highway  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoRsi:  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  2029)  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to 
the  application  of  certain  standards  to 
motor  vehicles  produced  in  quantities  of 
less  than  500,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter,  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition,  signed  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Esther  Wilkins  Brown,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HILL; 
S.  3213.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 


S  3214— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  In  general,  the  bill 
would,  first  authorize  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  Federal  credit  union  to  borrow 
funds:  second,  increase  the  unsecured 
loan  limit;  third,  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  supervisory  committee 
conduct  quarterly  audits  In  addition  to 
the  annual  audit:  and,  fourth,  incorpo- 
rate minor  or  technical  changes. 

The  bill  was  transmitted  by  th'e  Hon- 
orable Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Acting  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  by  letter  dated  March  21. 

I  ask  unanimoufrtonsent  that  the  bill 
along  with  Mr.  Cohen's  letter  and  the 
summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3214  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3214 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Credit 
Union  Amendments  of  1968". 

PERMrmNO  BOASO  or  DIBECTORS  TO  ADTHORIZE 
CHEDIT  tTNION  EXICUTIVE  COMMnTEES  TO  BOR- 
ROW   ruNcs 

Sec.  2.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  the  bor- 
rowing of  funds."  immediately  after  "the 
purchase  and  sale  of  securities"  and  by 
striking  out  ",  or  both". 

REVISION     OF    UNSECURED    LOAN    LIMFT 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
in  the  following  respects: 

I  a)  The  ninth  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  loan  shall 
be  made  to  any  member  which  causes  such 
member  to  become  indebted  to  the  Federal 
credit  union  in  an  aggregate  amount,  upon 
loans  made  to  such  member — 

"(1)  which  l8  In  excess  of  $200  or  10  per 
centum  of  the  credit  union's  paid-in  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus,  whichever  Is 
greater;  or 

"(2)  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  smaller  of 
the  following  amounts  unless  such  excess  is 
adequately  secured:  (A)  $2,600.  or  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  2|^  per  centum  of  the 
credit  union's  paid-in  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus  or   (11)    $200  If  greater." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
deleted. 

CUMINATTNG  REQUniEMENT  OP  Q0ARTSRLY 
AITDrrS  BT7PPLEMENTTN0  THE  ANNTTAL  Amn: 
TECHNICAL      AND      CLABITYINO      AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  supervisory  committee  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  annual  audit  and  shall 
submit  a  repwrt  of  such  audit  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  siunmary  of  such  report  to 
the  members  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  credit  union;  shall  make  or  caxise  to  be 
made  such  supplementary  audits  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Du-ec- 
tor,  and  submit  reports  of  such  supplemen- 
tary audits  to  the  board  of  directors;  may  by 
a  unanimous  vote  suspend  any  officer  of  the 
credit  union  or  any  member  of  the  credit 
committee  or  of  the  board  of  directors,  until 
the  next  members'  meeting,  to  be  held  net 
less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fourteen  days 
after  such  suspension,  at  which  meeting  such 
suspension  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers: and  may  call  by  a  majority  vote  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  members  to  consider  any 
violation  of  this  Act,  the  charter,  or  the  by- 
laws, or  any  practice  of  the  credit  union 
deemed  by  the  supervisory  committee  to  be 
unsafe  or  unauthorized." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  :s 
amended  by  inserting  "a  majority  vote  of" 
immediately  before  "the  board  of  directors  '. 

The  letter  and  summaiT  of  provisions 
presented  by  Mr.  Sp.^rkman,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Department  or  Health, 
Eorc.^TiON,  AND  Welfare, 

Marcli  21.  1968. 
Hon.  John  Sp.arkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill — "Federal  Credit  Union  Amendments  of 
1968" — which  we  are  transmitting  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  This  bill  would  make 
a  numt)er  of  needed  Improvements  in  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  program.  There  is  also 
enclosed  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

WILBUR   J.    COHKN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Summary  of  Federal  Credit  Union 
Amendments  of  1968 
In  General,  this  bill  would  »unend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.) 


to :  ( 1 )  authorize  the  executive  committee  of 
a  Federal  credit  union  to  borrow  funds;  (2) 
increase  the  unsecured  loan  hmlt;  (3)  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  superrlaory  com- 
mittee conduct  quarterly  audita  In  addition 
to  the  annual  audit;  and  (4)  Incorporate 
minor  or  technical  changes. 

Pcnnitting  the  executive  committee  to  bor- 
row fundf:  Sec.  14  presently  grants  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  power  to  Invest  funds  of 
tlie  credit  union  and  to  approve  applications 
for  membership.  A  suiUible  and  complemen- 
tary extension  of  this  authority  would  be  to 
permit  the  committee  to  borrow  funds  as 
well.  Such  an  arrangement  would  eliminate 
the  present  necessity  of  convening  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  board  of  directors  to  authorize 
the  borrowing  of  funds  in  cases  where  prior 
authority  has  not  been  voted. 

Increa.ting  the  unsecured  loan  limit:  Pres- 
ent law  in  Sec.  15  provides  for  an  unsecured 
lending  limit  of  $750.  This  limit  was  set 
in  1959.  Since  that  time,  con.sumer  credit 
practices  and  the  general  economic  climate 
have  combined  to  make  this  limit  un- 
reali.stlcally  low  if  Federal  credit  unions  are 
to  serve  their  members  equitably.  Lending 
by  Federal  credit  unions  has  always  been 
based  primarily  on  the  ability  of  the 
burrower  to  repay  his  debt  and  on  liis 
character,  with  collateral  being  a  less  sig- 
nificant factor.  Taking  Into  account  the 
need  to  update  the  1959  limit.  It  is  proposed 
thTt  Federal  credit  unions  be  given  the 
authority  to  make  unsecured  loans  on  the 
following  basis:  to  establish  a  minimum 
limit  of  $200  for  small  Federal  credit  unions, 
and  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  larger  Federal 
credit  imlons.  together  with  a  percentage 
scale  based  on  2'2';  of  the  credit  union's 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  Federal 
credit  unions  with  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  of  $8,000  or  less  would  have  an  un- 
secured lending  limit  of  $200,  while  Federal 
credit  unions  with  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  of  $100,000  and  up  would  have  a 
limit  of  $2,500.  The  application  of  the  2>,2  % 
formula  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  unsecxired  loans  in  Federal 
credit  unions  having  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus  of  less  than  $30,000,  and  would 
■more  properly  relate  such  loans  to  the 
average  size  loans  made  by  Federal  credit 
unions  in  this  asset  category,  and  to  their 
ability,  based  on  reserves,  to  assume  im- 
secured  risks.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  the  management  of  small 
Federal  credit  unions  to  adjust  to  the  con- 
cept of  unsecured  lending  as  their  institu- 
tions grow;  as  the  management  becomes 
more  expert  in  ;issessing  credit  worthiness, 
and  as  the  credit  union  matures,  the  extent 
of  the  lending  may  be  increased  until  the 
$2,500  ceiling  is  reached.  The  proposal  there- 
fore increases  the  fiexlbllity  provided  Fed- 
eral credit  union  officials  while  establishing 
dcsir.-.ble  guidelinss  for  smaller  institutions. 

Ei.ri. nation  j;  viav.datory  quarterly  audits: 
Sec.  !6  requires  supervisory  committees  to  , 
conduct  quarterly  audits  in  addition  to  the 
au:iu:a  audit  uf  the  Federal  credit  union's 
alfairs.  Experience  is  showing  that  the  re- 
quirement of  conducting  audits  en  a  quar- 
terly basis  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
members  of  the  supervisory  committee  wliile 
at  the  sair.e  time  the  requirement  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  more  beneficial  effect  on 
Federal  credit  union  operations.  The  pro- 
posed an\e:;dir.cnt  would  require  the  com- 
rnittco  to  conduct  at  least  one  audit  annu- 
ally. Provision  is  also  made,  however,  for  the 
Director  oi  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  or  for  the  committee  itself,  to  provide 
for  :iddit;onal  audit:  if  cither  deems  it  neces- 
sary. 

Minor  and  tc'-hnical  amendments:  The  bill 
also  contains  a  number  of  minor  and  tech- 
nical changes  in  Sec.  16.  They  v.-ould:  (1) 
eliminate  any  reference  to  an  examination 
by  the  superMsory  committee,  since  exami- 
natio'is  are  separate  and  distinct  from  audits 


and  are  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions;  (2)  explicitly  proviile 
that  the  audit  report  that  is  submitted  t  r 
the  membership  at  the  next  annual  mceihi'^ 
is  a  summary  of  the  audit  and  not  the  tom- 
plete  reix)rt,  wlilch  rightfully  should  have  w 
more  limited  circulation;  (3)  delete  the  word  i 
"corporation"  and  "shareholders"  where  thrv 
appear  and  substitute  "credit  union"  ri.ii 
"members"  respectively,  making  such  lan- 
guage uniform  throughout  Sec.  16;  and  !4i 
make  explicit  that  suspension  of  a  su;  .:- 
vlsory  committee  member  Is  possible  by  ; 
majority  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  ih'i 
eliminating  any  possible  confusion  over  :i  ■ 
present  reference  to  action  "by  the  boaiti  >  i 
directors." 


S.  3215 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  AUTHORITY  OF  DOMES- 
TIC BANKS  TO  PAY  INTEREST  ON 
TIME  DEPOSITS  OF  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS AT  RATES  DIFFERING 
FROM  THOSE  APPLICABLE  TO 
DOMESTIC  DEPOSITORS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  domestic  banks  to  pay  in- 
terest on  time  deposits  of  foreign  ko'.- 
emments  at  rates  differing  from  these 
applicable  to  domestic  depositors.  Tlic 
authority  will  expire  on  October  15,  1968. 

The  bill  was  transmitted  on  the  18  Hi 
of  March  from  the  Secretary  of  t!io 
Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  cony 
of  this  bill  along  with  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Fowler  and  a  comparative  tyj^c 
showing  changes  in  existing  law  made 
by  the  proposal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill. 
letter,  and  comparative  type  showinc: 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3215)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  domestic  banks  to  pay  interest 
on  time  deposits  of  foreign  governments 
at  rates  differing  from  those  applicable 
to  domestic  depositors,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-'^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  < ; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (j)  of  sectioi: 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371b  i 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  thai. 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  Interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  deposit - 
made  after  October  15,  1962  and  prior  to 
October  15,  1971  by  foreign  governments 
monetary  and  financial  authorities  of  for- 
eign governments  when  acting  as  such,  cr 
International  financial  institutions  of  whitU 
the  United  States  is  a  member." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (  ;  i 
of  section  18  of  the  Federal  Deprasit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  cf  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  deposits 
made  after  October  15,  1962  and  prior  to 
October  15,  1971  by  foreign  governments, 
monetary  and  financial  authorities  cf  foreign 
governments  when  acting  as  such,  or  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member.'' 
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The  letter  and  comparative  type  show- 
ing changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
bill  are  as  follows : 

Thb  Sbceetaby  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC  .  March  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
lierewlth  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  domestic  banks  to  pay 
interest  on  time  deposits  of  foreign  govern- 
ments at  rates  differing  from  tho.<^e  applicable 
to  domestic  depositors". 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  for 
three  years  the  authority  of  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  banks  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, to  pay  rates  of  interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  and  mone- 
tary authorities  without  limitation  by  regu- 
latory ceilings  applicable  to  time  deposits 
generally.  The  authority  was  originally 
granted  for  a  three  year  period  by  P.L.  87-827, 
approved  October  15,  1962,  and  extended  for 
another  three  years  by  P.L.  89-79,  approved 
July  21,  1965.  "Thus,  the  authority  will  expire 
on  October  15,  1968. 

This  measure  complements  the  program 
announced  by  the  President  on  January  1, 
1968  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments  into 
equilibrium — or  close  to  equilibrium — in  the 
year  ahead.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  encourage 
foreign  official  Institutions  to  hold  dollars  in 
the  United  States.  By  making  time  deposits 
more  attractive  to  these  Institutions,  this 
legislation  makes  management  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  easier  and  avoids 
outflows  of  gold  that  might  otherwise  occur. 
Our  considerable  experience  with  this  legis- 
lation shows  that  It  Is  an  important  mone- 
tary tool.  From  September  30,  1962  just  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law  through  Decem- 
ber 20,  1967,  foreign  official  time  deposits  In- 
creased from  less  than  $2  billion  to  almost 
$5  billion.  Particularly  In  recent  years,  the 
exemption  from  Regulation  Q  celUngs  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  has  frequently  been 
invoked.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
significant  volume  of  foreign  official  funds 
has  been  attracted  to  this  investment  outlet 
by  the  availability  of  higher  Interest  rates 
through  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  Is,  accordingly,  a  necessary 
element  In  the  kit  of  tools  needed  to  deal 
with  our  complex  international  monetary 
problems.  It  is  most  Important  that  our 
banks  continue  to  be  assured  of  a  position 
permitting  them,  in  changing  circumstances, 
to  compete  for  foreign  official  deposits  and 
be  able  to  retain  what  they  now  hold.  It 
has  proved  useful  without  adversely  affecting 
our  domestic  banking  system  since  the  higher 
rates  payable  under  this  legislation  have  no 
significant  Impact  on  the  general  structure 
of  domestic  interest  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  draft  bill  would 
slightly  modify  the  present  language  of  the 
statute.  The  purpose  of  the  modification  is 
to  make  clear  that  the  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest can  continue  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  any  time  deposit  made  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion date  set  forth  in  the  statute  even  though 
the  term  of  the  time  deposit  may  extend  be- 
yond that  expiration  date. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


Comparable  Type  Showing  Chances  in 
Existing  Law  Made  by  Bell 

(Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows:  existing  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets; 
new  matter  in  Itiillcs.) 

section      l'J(J)      OF    the     tF.DERAL    RESERVE     ACT 
{  12  r.s.c.  37lbl 
Sec.   19(ji.  The  Board  may  from  lime   to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors   of    the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  limit  by  regulatiuii  the  rales  of  inter- 
est which  may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on 
time  and   savings   deposits.  The  Board   may 
jirescnbe  different  rate  limit aiions  lor  differ- 
ent classes  of  deposits,  lor  deposits  of  differ- 
ent amount.<;  or  with  different  maturities  <ir 
subject     tfl     different    conditions     regardlnjr 
withdrawal  or  repayment,   according   to  ihc 
nature  or  location  of  member  banks  or  the,r 
depositors,  or  according  to  such  other  rca- 
.sonable  bases  as  the  Board  may  deem  desir- 
able in  the  public  Interest.  No  member  bank 
shall  pay  any  time  deposit  before  Its  matur- 
ity except  upon  such  conditions  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Board,  or  waive 
any  requirement  of  notice  before  payment  of 
any  savings  dejKJslt  except  as  to  all  savings 
deposits  having  the  same  required:  Provided. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  deposit  which   is  payable 
only  at  an  office  of  a  member  banl'  located 
outside  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  [During  the  ptriod 
commencing  on  October  15,   1962,  and  end- 
ing on  October  15,  1968.  the]  The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  rate 
of  interest  which  may   be  paid   by  member 
banks  on  time  deposits  made  after  October 
15,  1962  and  prior  to  October  15.  1971   [of] 
by  foreign  governments,  monetary  and  finan- 
cial authorities  of  foreign  governments  when 
acting  as  such,  or  international  financial  In- 
stitutions of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

section     18(g)      OF    the    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    IN- 
SURANCE  ACT    112   L-.S.C.    lB28(g)  I 

Sec.  181  gi .  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by 
regulation  prohibit  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  demand  deposits  In  insured  nonmember 
banks  and  for  such  purposes  it  may  define 
the  term  "demand  deposits";  but  such  ex- 
ceptions from  this  prohibition  shall  be  made 
as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed 
with  respect  to  deposits  payable  on  demand 
in  member  banks  by  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  or  by  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  Board  of  Directors  may 
from  time  to  time,  after  consulting  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  limit  by  regulation  the  rates  of 
interest  or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by 
insured  nonmember  banks  :  including  in- 
sured mutual  savings  banks i  on  time  and 
savings  deposits.  The  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe  different  rate  limitations  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  deposits,  for  deposits  cf  differ- 
ent amounts  or  with  different  maturities  or 
subect  to  different  conditions  regarding 
withdrawal  or  repayment,  according  to  the 
nature  or  location  of  insured  nonmember 
banks  or  their  depositors,  or  according  to 
such  other  reasonable  bases  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by  reg- 
ulation define  what  constitutes  time  and  sav- 
ing deposits  in  an  insured  nonmember  bank. 
Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  any  insured 
nonmember  bank  from  paying  any  time  de- 
posit before  its  maturity  except  upon  such 
conditions  and  in  accordance  with  sucli  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  from  waiving  any 
requirement  of  notice  before  payment  of 
any  savings  deposit  except  as  to  all  savings 
deposits  having  the  same  requirement.  For 


each  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section or  any  lawlui  provision  of  such  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  pa\-ment  of  Interest 
or  dividends  on  deposits  or  to  withdrawal 
of  deposits,  the  offending  bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100. 
which  the  Corpor.ition  may  recover  lor  its 
use.  CDuring  the  period  commencing  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1962.  and  ending  on  October  15, 
19C8.  the]  The  provisions  of  this  !-ubseci:on 
shall  not  apply  to  the  rate  of  Interest  which 
may  be  paid  by  insured  nonmember  banks 
on  time  deposits  mode  after  Ottobrr  15.  1962 
and  prior  to  October  15.  1971  [of]  by  foreign 
governments,  monetary  and  financial  autlior- 
ities  oi  foreign  governments  when  acting  as 
huch,  or  imomalional  financial  in.stitutions 
1. 1  .viilch  the  United  States  ih  a  member." 


S  :?  2 18— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  important  problems  and  what  we 
must  do  about  it.  The  problem  is  our 
international  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, and  the  need  is  to  bring  it  into 
equilibrium. 

Our  balance  of  payments — the  .'-urn 
total  of  all  our  trade  and  financial  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  world — has 
been  in  deficit  for  17  of  the  last  18  years. 

This  has  not  always  been  a  problem, 
but  it  is  a  serious  one  today — one  that 
both  defies  quick  or  easy  solution  and 
requires  better  understanding  by  the 
public. 

To  the  average  person,  our  balance- 
of-])ayments  position  has  little  or  no 
meaning  and  relevance.  Yet,  in  one  way 
or  another,  it  affects  us  all,  regardless  of 
our  walk  of  life. 

Our  payments  problem  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  because  on  its  resolution  de- 
pends the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
dollar  and  in  turn  the  economic  health 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

For  a  lime  our  deficits  were  favorable 
in  financially  helpinfi  the  world  to  re- 
cover from  the  Second  'World  War.  To- 
day, these  deficits  are  no  longer  needed 
nor  are  they  welcomed.  The  time  now 
has  come  for  decisive  action  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  a  forceful,  but  sound  and 
balanced  way. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S     PROPOSAL 

The  President  has  taken  an  important 
step  in  this  direction.  He  recommended 
legislation  to  the  Congress  to  increase 
our  exports.  This  action  is  essential  if 
this  Nation  is  fioing  to  correct  its  bal- 
ancc-(if-payments  deficit.  The  Pre.=idcnt 
recommended  that  Confiress: 

Allocate  $500  million  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  existing  authority  as  a 
special  funds  to  finance  a  broadened 
program  to  sell  American  ;.;oods  in  for- 
eign markets:  and 

Approve  promptly  the  S2.4  million  sup- 
plemental approriation  which  I  submit- 
ted on  March  11.  This  will  enable  the 
Commerce  Department  to  launch  a  5- 
year  program  to  i^romote  American  ex- 
ports. 

Both  recommendations  are  important. 
Last  year,  the  United  States  exported 
some  $30  billion  worth  of  products — the 
highest  in  our  history.  The  trade  surplus 
resulting  from  that  commerce  was  about 
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$3.5   billion— large  but   far  from  large 
enough.  As  the  President  said: 

Our  concern  must  now  be  to  Improve  the 
record  as  pairt  of  a  long-term  program  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong  and  to  remove  the  tem- 
porary restraints  on  the  flow  of  capital 
abroad. 

The  $500  million  allocation  would 
finance  export  transactions  not  covered 
by  the  Bank's  present  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  step  would  assist  American 
firms  who  now  sell  only  within  the  United 
States  to  expand  their  markets  and  send 
their  goods  abroad.  Second,  it  would 
make  available  to  American  firms  export 
financing  more  competitive  with  that 
provided  by  other  major  trading  nations 
and  especially  suited  to  developing  new 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  an  integral  part  of  his  January 
1  action  program  to  correct  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Under  this  program 
we  have  begun  to  correct  our  payments 
problem  and  now  we  must  continue  to  do 
so  with  this  new  export  proposal. 

The  gold  crisis  of  the  last  several  days 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  we  must 
take  every  action  possible  to  protect  the 
dollar.  Our  fundamental  problem  is  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
it  is  vital  that  we  correct  it. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  payments  prob- 
lem confronting  us,  some  background 
may  be  helpful.  The  United  States  is  the 
most  productive,  and  strongest  nation  in 
the  world.  Our  dollar  is  a  principal  world 
currency,  or  as  it  is  frequently  known,  a 
reserve  currency — and,  in  fact,  the  lead- 
ing reserve  currency.  The  other  reserve 
currency  has  been  the  British  pound. 
Nations  primarily  use  the  dollar  to  con- 
duct trade  and  hold  it  as  part  of  their 
financial  reserves  along  with  gold  and 
the  pound  sterling.  As  our  economy  has 
continued  to  grow,  so  has  the  dollar's 
importance  in  world  trade  and  com- 
merce, with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  banker  and  the  dol- 
lar is  the  cornerstone  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

In  the  world's  marketplaces,  the  United 
States  takes  in  money  and  pays  it  out. 
These  foreign  transactions  are  important 
to  our  economic  well-being  and  the  free 
world's. 

Money  goes  out  of  the  country  through 
overseas  Government  expenditures  on 
foreign  and  military  aid  which  are  neces- 
sary for  world  peace  and  security.  Money 
also  flows  away  from  our  shores  through 
private  investments  and  loans  in  foreign 
lands  as  well  as  through  spending  abroad 
by  American  tourists. 

This  outflow  of  money  is  offset  by  the 
money  we  take  in  from  the  exports  of  our 
goods  and  services  together  with  invest- 
ments, travel  and  other  spending  in  this 
country  by  foreigners. 

When  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  money 
are  equal  we  then  have  a  balance  in  our 
international  payments.  But  when  we 
spend  more  than  we  take  in  then  the  re- 
sult is  a  deficit. 

This  is  just  what  we  have  had,  not  for 
1,  2,  or  3  years,  but  for  17  of  the  last  18 
years.  It  has  become,  in  short,  a  chronic 
deficit,  cumulating  year  after  year,  de- 
positing more  and  more  excess  dollars 
overseas. 


Some  or  all  of  these  excess  dollars  re- 
ceived by  foreigners  are  sold  to  their  cen- 
tral banks.  These  institutions  can  use 
these  dollars  in  a  variety  of  ways — in- 
cluding holding  them  as  monetary  re- 
serves or  buying  gold  from  the  United 
States.  The  result:  Gold  has  been  drain- 
ing away  from  our  shores  into  foreign 
coffers  in  ever-increasing  amounts; 
whereas  we  Jiad  some  $22  billion  in  gold 
reserves  in  1959,  today  we  have  less  than 
$12  billion. 

There  is  the  well-rounded  fear  in  many 
quarters  that  unless  balance  can  be  re- 
stored lo  our  international  payments  and 
the  drain  on  our  gold  halted,  the  dollar, 
the  international  monetary  system,  and 
the  world's  economy  will  be  in  serious 
danger  in  the  long  run. 

OUR    HISTORY    OF    DEFICITS 

The  history  of  our  payments  deficits 
date  back  to  the  early  postwar  years; 
then  tliey  were  desirable  and  welcome. 
First,  our  deficits  did  iielp  bring  about  a 
necessarj'  redistribution  in  the  world's 
gold  reserves  and  supplemented  them 
dollars.  Moreover,  our  deficits  supplied 
monetary  reserves  to  foreign  countries — 
principally  European — which  had  been 
depleted  to  finance  the  war  and  postwar 
reconstruction. 

In  more  simple  terms,  these  deficits — 
or  the  flow  of  U.S.  capital  to  Europe — 
contributed  to  the  European  "economic 
miracle"  and  the  smooth  transition  to 
European  economic  unity  by  permitting 
many  old  barriers  to  the  international 
movement  of  goods  and  capital  to  be  dis- 
mantled. 

These  early  deficits  which  averaged 
about  $1  billion  a  year  from  1951  to  1957 
caused  us  no  trouble.  Foreign  monetary 
authorities  were  content  to  hold  onto 
their  dollars  and  not  convert  them  into 
gold. 

In  1958  and  1959  our  payments  deficit 
swelled  to  more  than  $3.5  billion  an- 
nually and  were  accompanied  by  large 
outflows  of  gold.  By  1951,  the  desirable 
consequences  of  our  deficits  were  clearly 
being  outweighed  by  undesirable  conse- 
quences. 

There  was  no  longer  a  shortage  of  dol- 
lars; on  the  contrary,  foreign  official 
monetary  authorities  became  reluctant 
to  hold  increasingly  large  amounts  of 
their  international  reserve  assets  in  the 
form  of  dollars,  and  this  began  to  pose  a 
real  and  unacceptable  threat  to  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  As  a  result,  be- 
ginning in  1961,  the  U.S.  Government 
took  action  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments.  Steps  were  taken  to  increase 
exports,  hold  down  U.S.  purchases  of  for- 
eign securities  and  to  increase  foreign 
purchases  of  U.S.  securities. 

In  addition,  under  the  measures  in- 
stituted during  the  early  1960s  we  began 
to  "tie"  all  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  to 
U.S.  procurement,  and  we  reduced  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  our  other  major 
Government  expenditure  item,  our  mili- 
tary deployments,  by  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques, and  reduced  capital  outflows 
through  a  program  of  voluntary  re- 
straint. Lastly,  we  improved  oUr  basic 
trade  position  through  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  price  stability  coupled  with  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Through  1965,  this  program  made  good 


progress  despite  such  unfavorable  devel- 
opments as  the  Berlin  crisis  with  the 
necessary  buildup  of  forces  adding  to  the 
dollar  outfiow.  Our  deficit,  as  It  worked 
out,  was  cut  by  two-thirds — from  $3.9 
billion  in  1960  to  $1.3  billion  in  1965. 

The  direct  and  indirect  consequences 
of  the  buildup  in  Southeast  Asia  toward 
the  end  of  1965  interrupted  our  progress 
toward  payments  equilibrium.  In  1967, 
the  situation  worsened. 

Our  foreign  exchange  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  increased  further,  outflows  of 
capital  for  private  loans  and  investments 
abroad  rose  and  our  "travel  deficit" 
widened  substantially. 

On  top  of  this  came  the  British  deval- 
uation in  November  of  1967.  It  had  a 
major  immediate  effect  of  sharply  in- 
creasing our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
during  the  fourth  quarter,  and  posed  a 
longer  term  threat  to  our  payments  posi- 
tion and  the  future  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar. 

According  to  the  experts,  the  devalua- 
tion of  sterling  brought  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  to  a  ver>'  serious  stage. 
It  resulted  in  a  loss  of  confidence  in  cur- 
rencies and  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
outfiow  of  foreign  funds  from  the  United 
States  and  a  burst  of  speculative  buying 
of  gold.  This  was  a  threat  not  only  to  the 
dollar  but  to  the  international  monetary 
system  as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  responded  to  this  threat  by 
freeing  our  gold  stock  and  making  it 
available  to  repel  the  speculators.  As  floor 
leader  of  the  biU,  I  said  that  while  the 
gold  cover  removal  was  important  it  was 
but  one  step  of  a  series  that  would  be 
needed  to  assure  stability  in  the  dollar 
and  the  international  monetary  system. 

The  Governors  of  the  central  banks 
of  the  gold  countries  took  another  step 
this  weekend  in  Washington.  They 
agreed  to  get  out  of  the  private  gold 
market.  Gold  transfers  between  central 
banks  will  continue  at  $35  an  ounce  but 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  free  world  will 
not  be  available  to  the  speculators. 

The  results  have  been  most  encourag- 
ing. Order  has  been  restored  to  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  The  dollar 
remains  as  the  reserve  currency.  It  has 
survived  a  trying  test.  However,  if  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  dollar  is  to 
continue  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  must 
put  our  fiscal  house  in  order  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  another 
step  in  that  direction.  It  will  facilitate 
Eximbank  assistance  to  American  ex- 
porters and  help  restore  a  balance  in  our 
international  payments  position.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  able  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  move  promptly  on  the  bill  so  that 
it  will  be  ready  for  floor  action  soon. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  last  September  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  creating  special  drawing 
rights  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  world  will  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  reserves  without  the 
necessity    of    depending    on    continued 
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U.S.  deficits.  The  time  has  come,  it  would 
seem  to  me.  when  decisive  measures  to 
eliminate  the  payments  deficit  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

'.■riE.siDrNT'.s    rr.ocr.AM    deseuves    c.\cking 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  the 
administration  dc.'icrves  full  .support  for 
us  determined  inogram  to  bring  our  in- 
ternational payments  into  balance  and  to 
protect  the  dollar.  As  a  part  of  the 
louph  balancc-of-i-'aymcnts  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  in  January,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  another  of  the 
steps  that  niu.st  be  taken  to  defend  the 
dollar  and  the  free  world's  monetary 
system  which  it  supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  from  tlic  United  States  in 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
and  foster  the  long-term  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  Slates,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  along 
with  the  letter  of  the  President  trans- 
mitting the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  '3.3218/  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  for  himself,  Mr.  Muskie.  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  ,  v.as  leceived.  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  i>rinted  in  the  Record,  as  lollows: 

S.   3218 

Da  it  enacted  b^  tlic  i^cnatc  and  lloii^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscinbled. 

Section  1.  (.a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  should  facilitate  through  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  i  including  coin- 
surance and  reinsurance)  those  export  trans- 
actions which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  do  not  meet  the 
test  of  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  as 
provided  in  section  2(b)  di  of  ihc  Export- 
■  Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  but 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Pi- 
rectors  of  the  Bank,  should  nevertheless  be 
financed,  guaranteed,  or  insured  in  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  and  foster 
the  long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  specially  designate 
such  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  on  the 
books  of  the  Bank.  In  connection  with  guar- 
-antees  and  insurance,  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  related  rontracttial  liability  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  t.iken  into  ;;ccount  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Expert-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended:  but  the  lull  i  mount  of 
the  related  contractual  liability  of  such 
auarantees  and  i.'istirance  sh:'.ll  be  tnkea  int<j 
account  for  the  purpose  of  ripplying  the  limi- 
tation in  section  2(CMli  of  thcit  Act.  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  guarantees  and  in- 
surance the  Bank  may  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  thereunder.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  plus  25  percent  of  the  con- 
tractual  liability  of   guarantees   and   insur- 


ance outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  this 
Alt  shall  rot  exceed  6500  nulllon. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  any  losses,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
incurred  on  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance 
extended  under  this  Act.  tuch  losses  shall  be 
borne  bv  the  Bank  up  to  an  a(-'gre:?ate 
amount  not  txcccding  $100.000000  and  any 
l,)sses  in  excess  thereof  .-jiall  l:e  borne  by 
the  Secretary  i>l  tlie  Treasury  Reimburse- 
ment of  the  Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  en  dclauUca  loans  .,nd  payments  to 
(ii.scliarge  the  nanV:'s  liabililie.-i  lin  guaran- 
tfcs  and  m.«ur;>,nc>'  lii  oxccss  <■!  the  afure- 
^aid  5  1O0.U')oa;0')  .^iiiill  l,p  Ironi  lunds  made 
:-.vallable  lursuant  to  Section  3  "1  this  Act. 
.'^11  j-uaranlees  and  msuiaiice  i...sued  by  the 
Bank  .'hall  be  considered  c .  litinpcnt  obliga- 
tions backed  by  the  full  lanh  and  credit  of 
the  Government  lif  tlie  L  iiilod  .States  of 
.-\::H-nc,i 

Sec.  3  There  iiie  liereln"  authoiii-ed  to  be 
appropriated  lo  the  Secretary  of  tl.e  Treasury 
without  hscal  scar  limitation  .'.uch  amounts 
as  may  be  required  to  cover  any  lii;-Kes  exceed- 
ing jiooOOO.OOO  incurred  by  the  Bank  as  a 
icsult  ot  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
extended  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
.■-trued  as  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
Bank  under  tiie  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended:  and  except  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  all  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance extended  hereunder  .--hall  bt  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  said  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  01  1945.  us  amended. 

T'..e  kttcr,  j3re.<^ented  by  Mr.  Si'ark- 

MAX,  i.;  (S  iollJW.  : 

Thk  V.'iute  HorsE. 
Wcshtiuiton.  Marrli  20.  J'JtiS 
Hon.  IIUDE.tf  H.  Hxj'MrHREV. 
President  of  Itic  Senate, 
Washing'.on,  D.C. 

DE.iR  Mr.  PRr.siDt.Ni:  In  this  letter  I  ask 
the  Congress  t.j  tike  lurther  steps  to  im- 
prove America's  Ijalance  ul  payments  posi- 
tion. That  position  is  tiie  hinge  of  the  dol- 
lar's strength  ^. broad  .ind  the  soundness  of 
I  lie  Free  World  monetary  system. 

Botlt  actioiis  I  recommend  today  will  help 
tij  increase  America's  exports — a  vititl  ele- 
ijienl  i'l  the  balance  of  payments  cqtiation. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to: 
Allocate  5-500  nulllon  of  tlie  Exporl-Iinporl 
Bank's  existing  authority  as  a  ipecial  fund 
to  finance  a  broadened  propr  im  to  tell  Amer- 
ican goods  in  loreign  markets. 

Approve  [iromptly  the  i2  4  nnilion  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  I  ."-ubmittcd  on 
March  U.  This  will  enable  titc  Ct.mmerce 
Department  to  l.ainch  a  5-year  I'rocrani  to 
iiromole  American  exports. 

I  a;=t  y,  ar.  tiie  United  States  exported  tome 
;.30  billion  worth  of  products  — tlie  hit;nesl  m 
our  history.  The  trade  surplus  re:niUing  irom 
that  commerce  was  about  S3  5  liillion — large 
'out  I.ir  from  l.trge  enoitgn. 

Our  concern  now  must  be  lo  improve  that 
record  as  part  of  a  lonc-U'rin  i-rogram  to 
keep  the  dollar  strong  and  to  remove  the 
temporary  restraints  <^n  the  llcw  of  crpilal 
abroad. 

For  more  ti.,;n  three  decides,  tlie  Export- 
Impurl  B.,nk  has  etfective'y  encouras<.;d  tlie 
s.ile  (if  .American  gjods  a'oroad.  Throii';h 
lQ;ins.  gunr.intees  ..nd  i'lsurance,  it  has  U- 
nanced  billions  tn  Ooliars  m  U.S.  exports — 
the  products  of  our  firm^  and  f  ictories.  But 
new  coinpctiiive  conditions  in  vvt.rld  trade 
demand  .tided  s::ope  i.nd  tlexiiiiluy  in  t:ic 
Bank's  ciperal;ons. 

The  $500  million  slicoalioa  I  am  rccjuestin'.; 
v.'iU  finance  export  ir.tn£..clions  not  covere'I 
undi-r  the  Bank'.s  pri'.:eiu  program.  It  will: 

.Suppoii  t'np  determined  erforts  c.f  t:ie  eu- 

t.ie  business  community  to  expand  c\pjrf. 

Assiii  American  firm?   who  now  sell  only 

within   the   United    States    to    exp.tnd    their 

markets  and  send  their  goods  abroad. 

Make  available  to   .American  iirms  export 


financing  more  competitive  with  that  jiro- 
vided  by  other  major  tr.iding  nations  and 
especlaliv  sultid  to  ileveloping  new  markets. 
To  achieve  the  tre:itest  lieneht  irom  this 
new  export  nnaiicmg  jilan.  I  will  establish  an 
Export  Expansion  .•\dvisory  Coiiinilltei", 
chaired  i>y  il.e  Sciritary  of  Commerce,  to 
provitle  guidance  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  i:xport-Import  Bank. 

Tiie  Kciinnly  Hound  has  added  a  new  and 
cxcitine  timic'.ision  !■)  tlie  cxpan;ion  ol  tratie 
opportuiutie.;  lor  American  business.  V.'e 
)uu.-.t  Le  pre])aicd  to  like  lull  advantage  ot 
these  and  other  f.pp..rlanilie;,  now  unfolding 
in  forrltn  r^nimcrce.  I  believe  ih.a  a  long- 
range  :  nfl  .' i\vl;iiiKd  promctiunal  program 
ran  p2  1  ir  lo  stimul.ite  the  How  of  Amcricm 
exports. 

Ill  i:iv  Fi-''al  19<59  Budget  I  requested  u 
■«25.7  iiilUion  :  ppropnalion  I.)  launch  tuch  a 
prour.  m.  In  order  to  pet  an  imineaiate  st.irl. 
I  uski  .1  tlie  Conproos  last  we^k  for  a  5-2  4  mil- 
lion :  tpplenient;'!  appropriation  lor  Fisc:il 
19GH.  With  these  funds,  we  can  i  arllcipate  in 
more  tr.ide  1  lirs.  »>st;ibli.'h.  Joint  Export  As- 
^ol•iations  lor  \  iriou^,  imiuslries.  conduct 
mariteling  it.idies,  .ind  take  other  ^lcps  to 
slimtilalo  the  fiowih  oi  ^  b  s  ..liroail 

'Ihc  new  authority  I'lr  the  Export-Imp:  rt 
Bank  :ind  the  suppk-mc'nial  iijproprianoii 
lor  exp.jrt  proni:.iii  n  will  reinlorcc  our  tr;ide 
position  These  measures  will  help  busine  s 
lirms  pfiieiralc  .aid  pocnre  new  iorei:-H 
markets  and  provide  the  follow-on  .services 
t.i  [".pand  their  jiosition  in  these  markets, 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  1  .ke  prompt  ai.l;>  'i 
on  the.^e  requests. 

The  threat  posed  by  our  balance  cl  pav- 
mcnts  deficit  is  immcdlato  and  serious  and 
requires  ci  nceried  action. 

We  have  been  movinc  in  a  litimbcr  oi  wavs 
to  counter  that  threat  and  ti  tarry  out  ilic 
pro'.'r:iin  I  announci'd  on  January  1.  1968, 

7he  i)roposals  in  this  li'it"r  to  increase  our 
exp-'rts  are  part  '•[  a  national  balance  of 
ptvmtnts  strate.ry. 

We  have  alrea<ty  acted  t  i: 
Hourain    the    how    >.i    oiro'M    Mvc>mivnt 
funds  abroad,  and  loreign  lending  by  banks 
and  other  tinnncial  institutions. 

Reiiuce  the  number  i4  gosernmenl  j.i-r- 
sonnel  in  overseas  posus.  curt.iil  povernmc.il 
travel  rbroad.  luid  negotiate  vck  ■.;ZTn:vA-:- 
ments  to  lessen  the  impact  r,i  niillt.arv  v<- 
jjcnditures  overseas. 

Initiate  ciiscus.sions  with  oihtr  coumMi  s 
<n  actions  to  improve  cur  trade  position. 

Launch  a  new  pro<iram.  in  cooperation 
villi  prr  ate  indus'.ry.  to  attract  more 
1  :rpifn  \isitors  to  these  .shores.  As  part  of 
thl;  pr J!;rain.  I  hnve  asked  for  a  suppUinent  il 
:'I)pr  ipriation  oi  $1,7  million  to  .nrengthcn 
t;ie  U.S.  Travel  .'rervici'. 

Remove  the  «.  utmoded  and  tinnccessary 
!.'.>ld  cover  in  legislation  which  I  signed 
yestrday. 

Reich  an  agreement  with  our  six  active 
fold  pool  paiLiicrs  to  lialt  specuUiiive  att.icks 
on  gold  reserves. 

Funlser  me.ii.ures  ;iwait  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Cr.e  is  the  elimination  of  obsolete  and 
btirdfiiEome  sisa  requirements  which  now 
disc  urage  foreign  tr:ive;ers  from  visiting 
our  i.ind. 

Anot:ier  is  legislation  lo  reduce  the  expend- 
iturci   of   Americans   travehng   abroad. 

Finally,  there  is  the  ..nti-;nflation  ttx — 
t!:e  most  criucal  me:isure  of  all.  This  tax — 
one  i)ciiny  on  every  cioilar  earned— Is  the 
best  investment  Americans  can  make  for 
lisc.i!  responsibility  at  home  and  for  a  strong 
eronoinie  position  abroad. 

Tlie  nations  of  the  world  look  to  us  now 
Tor  economic  leadership  TTie  fabric  of  int«r- 
n.itional  cooperation  i;pon  wiiich  the  worlds 
postwar  prosperity  has  been  built  is  now 
tlirealened.  If  that  fabric  is  torn  apart,  the 
consequences  will  not  be  confined  to  foreign 
counlrie,s — but  will  touch  every  American. 
We  must  not  let  this  happen.  Prompt  enact- 
ment ol   the  tax  bill  will   be  clear  and  con- 
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vlnclng  proof  of  our  leadership  and  an  exer- 
cise of  our  responslblUty. 

The  hour  Is  late.  The  need  Is  urgent. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act — now. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

the  export-import  bank 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Ir  the  cosponsorship  of  this  proposal  to 
set  aside  from  existing  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  an  amount  of  S500 
million  or  about  3.7  percent  of  present 
authorizations  in  a  special  fund  to  be 
U5ed  for  loans  and  insurance  of  loans 
which  do  not  meet  the  present  loan  and 
insurance  requirements  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Just  last  week,  we  took  action  to  re- 
move the  25  percent  gold  cover  from  our 
currency  because  it  became  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  on  our  gold  as  a 
result  of  our  domestic  fiscal  budget  defi- 
cits and  the  deficits  in  our  international 
accounts.  That  action,  though  opposed 
by  many,  in  my  view  was  necessary,  but 
as  I  stated  at  the  time  and  as  was  agreed 
to  by  all  wha  discussed  the  matter,  ac- 
cording to  HW  recollection,  it  only  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  basic  action  to 
bring  about  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments  and  a  responsible  expendi- 
ture-receipt relationship  in  our  Federal 
budget.  These  two  ends  may  be  in  the 
long  run  future  stability  and  strength 
of  this  country  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  possession  of  sufficient  mili- 
tary capacity  to  deter  aggressors.  We 
must  maintain  a  strong  economy  or  we 
are  powerless  to  affect  the  tide  of  world 
development.  We  must  maintain  a  strong 
dollar  or  our  position  of  world  economic 
leadership  will  crumble. 

In  our  efforts  to  enlist  the  resources  of 
the  private  sector  to  contribute  even 
more  to  a  favorable  balance  of  payments, 
there  are  two  approaches  which  in  my 
view  are  not  equal  alternatives. 

The  one  approach  which  has  seemed 
to  receive  the  most  emphasis  in  the  past 
few  years  is  that  of  restricting  the  out- 
flow of  capital,  limiting  the  foreign  in- 
vestment that  can  be  made  by  private 
U.S.  firms,  requiring  repatriation  of 
earnings,  imposing  reduced  quotas  on 
the  value  of  goods  that  can  be  brought 
into  this  country  duty  free  by  citizens 
who  have  traveled  in  foreign  countries, 
and  taxing  travel  expenditures.  These 
actions  in  my  view  are  self-defeating  and 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  freedoms 
which  I  feel  have  been  basic  to  the  posi- 
tion of  eminence  v.hich  we  have  as  a 
people  in  the  world  today. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  that  the  other 
alternative  of  allowing  and  encouraging 
our  private  economy  to  do  what  it  can 
do  best  is  the  only  real  contribution  that 
we  can  or  should  expect  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Our  exports  of  goods  and  services  dur- 
ing 1967,  according  to  preliminai-y  fig- 
ures, reeiched  nearly  $46  billion,  the 
highest  level  in  our  history.  The  balance 
on  goods  and  services,  however,  totaled 
only  $4.8  billion  when  imports  were  sub- 
tracted, the  lowest  surplus  since  1960. 
While  a  surplus  of  nearly  S5  billion  may 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  record  for  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is,  itr  is  not  sufficient  to  off- 


set Federal  expenditures  which  are  being 
made,  whether  each  of  us  agrees  with 
them  or  not.  Just  4  years  ago,  our  fa- 
vorable balance  on  exports  and  imports 
of  goods  and  services  was  nearly  $8.5  bil- 
lion. Many  factors  go  into  determinmg 
our  imports  and  exports.  Among  the 
more  important  are  the  income  levels, 
wage  rates,  price  levels,  and  degree  of 
prosperity  of  our  economy  as  compared 
to  our  trading  partners.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  do  what  we  can  to  sec  that  these 
factors  move  in  a  favorable  direction 
rather  than  deteriorate,  but  in  addition 
to  these  is  the  important  clement  of  ex- 
port financing. 

Most  of  our  exports  are  financed 
through  regular  private  channels,  and 
that  is  how  it  should  continue  to  be. 
However,  there  are  opportunities  to  de- 
velop export  markets  which  have  not 
been  seized  upon,  because  the  financing 
was  too  risky  for  the  private  sector  to 
undertake  without  some  government 
backup  and  insurance.  Financing  of 
U.S.  exports  is  not  deficient  by  most 
absolute  standards,  but  I  believe  there 
are  opportunities  to  do  better.  From  re- 
ports of  American  businessmen  engaged 
in  international  trade,  we  find  evidence 
that  we  may  be  losing  opportunities  now 
for  worthwhile  sales  which  require  fi- 
nancing with  a  distinct — but  accept- 
able— degree  of  risk. 

We  presently  have  the  exporter  credit 
program  at  the  Export -Import  Bank  as 
well  at  its  companion,  the  foreign  credit 
insurance  program.  Managed  through 
commercial  banks  and  insurance  agents 
throughout  the  country,  these  programs 
serve  a  vital  segment  of  our  export  in- 
dustry, and  these  loans  conform  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  standard  of 
only  making  loans  that  have  a  "reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment." 

The  traditional  Export-Import  Bank 
criteria  established  over  the  years  to 
cover  a  broad  range  of  circumstances  for 
making  loans  may  not.  however,  always 
be  the  most  appropriate  criteria  in  terms 
of  our  balance-of-payments  objectives. 
The  export  expansion  facility  which  this 
proposal  would  bring  about  would  sup- 
plement our  financing  facilities  by  pro- 
viding more  risk  tolerant  credit  than 
that  which  is  normally  provided  through 
the  established  Export-Import  Bank 
programs. 

In  1966,  the  Action  Committee  on  Ex- 
port Financina; — the  Douglas  Commit- 
tee— of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Council  proposed  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional interest  fimd  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank  which  would  permit  Eximbank  to 
supoort  U.S.  exports  on  the  basis  of  less 
stringent  credit  judgments  than  called 
for  by  existing  Eximbank  standards.  The 
purpose  of  that  proposal  and  of  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  now  cosponsoring 
would  be  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
exports  in  difficult  markets,  to  maintain 
and  expand  existing  export  markets 
against  aggressive  and  effective  competi- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  foothold  in  new 
markets  where  the  potential  for  fol- 
low-on sales  is  high. 

The  facility  would  finance,  guarantee, 
and  insure  credits  relating  to  exports 
which  are  in  the  balance-of-payments 
interests  of  the  United  States  but  which 


may  not  meet  Eximbank's  statutory  re- 
quirements of  "reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment"  as  ordinarily  determined. 

Access  to  the  facility  would  be  limited 
to  export  transactions  that  have  been 
determined  ineligible  for  financing 
and/or  guarantee  by  commercial  banks, 
as  well  as  by  the  Eximbank,  and  for 
which  financing  by  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  neither  appropriate  nor 
available.  Applications  would  be  reviewed 
in  terms  of  the  prospective  balance-of- 
payments  benefits  and  costs  to  the  United 
States.  Foreign  aid  would  clearly  not  be 
an  objective  of  the  facility.  Indeed,  the 
activities  of  the  faciUty  could  very  well 
detract  from,  rather  than  assist,  our  ef- 
forts to  reach  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments  if  it  were  to  be  used  in  that 
way.  Transactions  made  under  this  new 
authority  would  carry  interest  rates  and 
maturities  similar  to  competitive  export 
financing  of  other  industrial  coimtries 
and  generally  in  line  with  Eximbank's 
present  terms. 

Applications  for  financing  and  guar- 
antees would  be  received  via  Eximbank 
from  exporters,  commercial  banks,  or 
foreign  borrowers.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  an  effort  to  share  the  risk  with 
the  private  community,  and  as  a  means 
of  preselection,  transactions  would  nor- 
mally involve  some  exporter  participation 
and  perhaps  a  downpayment  as  well.  All 
applications  would  first  be  examined  and 
processed  by  Eximbank  personnel  and 
considered  by  the  Eximbank  Board.  Ap- 
plications that  give  promise  of  increasing 
our  exports  currently  and  for  follow-on 
orders  but  that  did  not  meet  Eximbank 
standards  would  be  referred  to  the  fa- 
cility. 

I  believe  this  broadening  of  authority 
in  the  Exrwrt- Import  Bank  can  be  justi- 
fied on  four  counts : 

First.  Some  export-oriented  loans 
which  do  not  offer  "reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment"  may  nonetheless  be  in  the 
national  interest  because  of  their  poten- 
tial balance-of-payraents  conitribution. 

Relatively  high  risk  loans  fall  Into  two 
categories:  First,  the  credit  worthiness  of 
the  customer  is  not  absolutely  first  rate 
and  he  is  unable — or  competition  does 
not  require  him — 'to  find  an  acceptable 
guarantor  in  his  own  country;  and /or. 
second,  the  customer  is  located  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  transfer  risk  is  substantial 
in  relation  to  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
credit  exposure  from  past  loans. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  envisioned  that  the 
export  expansion  facility  would  comply 
with  all  requests  for  credit  that  it  re- 
ceived. Reasons  for  refusing  to  grant 
credit  might  include:  First,  a  good  likeli- 
hood that  the  credit  would  not  be  re- 
paid— export  loans  not  expected  to  be  re- 
paid would  be  nothing  but  grants  and  a 
frustration  of  this  bill's  purpose;  and, 
second,  further  export  potential  of  the 
same  product  or  in  the  same  market  does 
not  exist  and  thus  the  additional  risik 
will  not  provide  enough  and  additional 
follow-on  reward. 

Second.  There  are  some  potential  ex- 
port credits  in  this  range — not  safe 
enough  to  be  "sure  things,"  yet  attrac- 
tive enough  to  be  "acceptable  risks." 
These  could  involve  credits  to  developed 
countries  just  as  readily  as  less-devel- 
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oped  countries.  Down  paymcnis  and  re- 
payment within  5  years  sliould  be  in- 
volved commonly.  There  might  also  be 
occasion  for  loans  more  similar  to  Exim- 
bank's usual  project  loans. 

Third.  In  addition  to  its  direct  short- 
term  contribution  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  facility  promises  longer  term 
benefits  by  helping  American  firms  to 
penetrate  and  secure  markets  abroad  and 
to  insure  follow-on  sales.  Additional  ex- 
ports today  help  to  stimulate  further  ad- 
ditions in  the  future. 

The  perfoi-mance  of  the  facility  would 
be  evaluated  by  its  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  payments  and  not  b..  its  in- 
come statement.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  loss  ratio  of  2  to  3  percent  is  ex- 
pected, and  that  this  may  be  offset 
through  loan  and  guarantee  inconae. 
Whether  the  rate  of  loss  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  this  estimate  will  be  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  risk  being  taken  by  the 
Bank  in  this  program.  Once  suitable  con- 
tacts and  arrangements  have  been  estab- 
lished through  this  program,  then  regu- 
lar guarantees  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  financing  resources 
of  the  private  market  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  from  there,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  this  program. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  facility  has  prec- 
edents abroad,  a  good  histoiical  back- 
ground in  the  United  States,  and  wide 
support  in  the  private  sector.  Both 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  have  spe- 
cial funds  for  national  interest  export 
lending.  Repeated  support  has  been  given 
to  this  concept  in  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
and  its  action  committees.  Representa- 
tives of  the  business  community  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  give  support  to  this 
measure,  viewing  it  as  tangible  evidence 
of  a  realistic  approach  to  the  promotion 
of  exports  and  as  a  logical  complement 
to  increased  export  expansion  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  without 
any  increase  in  authorized  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

In  a  letter  of  March  20  of  this  year 
the  President  stated  that  he  "will  estab- 
lish an  Export  Expansion  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  provide  guidance  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank" 
in  their  use  of  the  authority  provided  in 
this  bill.  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  makeup  of  that  ad- 
visory committee  be  such  that  the  stress 
on  this  program  will  be  on  insurance  and 
guarantees  and  that  it  will  stress  future 
export  potential  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  loans  and  guarantees  made  under 
the  authority  granted  in  this  bill. 

I  also  expect  that  this  expansion  will 
not  in  any  way  be  used  to  fill  a  gap  made 
necessary  by  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  made  on  the  activities  of  private 
lending  institutions.  Certainly,  no  bene- 
fit is  to  be  gained  and  a  great  detriment 
would  occur  through  replacing  private 
loans  with  Government  loans. 

I  hope  that  we  may  hear  the  views  of 
those  interested  in  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future,  that  we  in  the  committee 
make  any  changes  necessary  for  its 
proper  operation,  and  that  it  will  receive 
early  committee  approval. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  BennettI. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domi- 
nickI,  the  Senator  fiom  North  Carohna 
I  Mr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  Hansen  I,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holi-anpI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
MONU  I .  and  the  Senator  Ironi  Texas  I  M'-. 
Tower  1  be  added  as  cosponsois  of  the 
bill  'S.  3212)  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  control,  regulate,  and 
manage  fi.sh  and  wildlife  within  their 
territorial  boundaries. 

The.se  names  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  bill  as  introduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  \no  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.1336i 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  social  agency,  legal,  ar.d  re- 
lated expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN  1 .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS. 
2170)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  ser\1ce.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3149)  to  amend 
section  302(ci  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  for  joint  industry 
promotion  of  products  in  certain  in- 
stances or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective-bargaining  aereements. 

The  PRESIDENT  !)ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


269);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res  269 
licxolved.  Tliat  there  be  printed  for  the 
\ise  of  the  Committee  on  Liibor  .ind  Public 
Welfiue,  three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  1968  report  of  its  Subcommlltee  on  Mi- 
gatory  Labor  entitled  'The  Migratory  Farm 
Labor  Problem  in  the  United  Slates"  liS. 
Hept   .No   1006,  Ninetieth  Cong  ) . 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  PRINTING  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  NO.   1006.   90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  rc'^olution  <S.  Re.s. 


KXlISE  tax  RATES— AMEINjDMENTS 

.^MK.NDMENT  NO    659 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  .siib- 
mii  today  an  amendment  to  the  exci.se 
tax  bill,  H.R.  15414,  which  will  offer 
equity  with  incorporated  business  to  the 
unincorporated  .small  businessman  or 
partnersliip. 

In  the  5-year  pha.scd  ■sijeed-iip'  uf 
collections  to  current  .status  as  ijas.scd  by 
the  House,  the  present  SIOO.OOO  ixemp- 
lion  from  estimated  tax  for  corpora- 
tions was  reduced  to  $40.  the  .same 
amount  allowed  as  exemption  for  indi- 
viduals. A  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment, with  which  I  wholly  agree  and 
which  I  had  drafted  and  discussed  with 
committee  staff,  follows  established  prec- 
edent in  order  to  benefit  .small  business, 
raising  the  $40  figure  to  S5.500  or  the 
22  percent  normal  tax  amount  on  a  $2.3.- 
000  corporate  income.  This  change  will 
cost  the  Treasury  no  money,  but  will  give 
a  greater  benefit  to  incorporated  busi- 
ness. 

But  many  businesses  are  unincoipo- 
rated.  Yet  they  have  fully  as  great  a 
need,  and  often  even  greater,  for  the 
kind  of  assistance  the  bill  now  contains 
for  incorporated  businesses.  Tliese  unin- 
corporated businesses,  whether  a  "mom 
and  pop  "  store,  a  small  factory  employ- 
ing only  eight  or  10  persons,  or  a  pro- 
fessional man  in  business  as  a  dentist, 
for  example — these  busincs-ses  and  part- 
nerships are  now  taxed  at  individual  in- 
come lax  rates  rather  than  corporation 
rates. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  will 
offer  equity  to  unincorporated  businesses 
as  well  as  incorporated  businesses  by  giv- 
ing the  same  S5.500  exemption  where 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  individual's 
income  subject  to  estimated  tax  is  de- 
rived from  "the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business." 

Since  these  i^ersons  pre.sent]y  liave 
only  a  S40  exemption  as  individuals,  the 
$5,500  would  be  a  corresponding  offset  to 
the  purpose  of  the  administration  bill, 
namely,  to  .speed  up  and  make  current 
tax  collections.  Recognizing  that  to  make 
this  all  effective  immediately  v.ould  di- 
minish sharply  the  intended  Treasury 
effect  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  .safe- 
guards the  situation  by  applyina  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  change  from  SIOO.OOO 
to  S5.500  for  corporations,  which  will  be 
a  phaseout  of  exemptions — "transitional 
exemption" — over  a  5-year  period.  In 
other  words,  this  corollary  effort  to 
achieve  equity  will  involve  reverse 
"transitional  exemption"  of  $1,100  the 
first  year,  82,200  the  second,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  same  5  years,  in  a  phase- 
in  whose  method  con-esponds  to  the 
other.  Thus  the  effect  on  Treasury  re- 
ceipts will  be  minimized,  and  at  the  end 
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of  5  years  there  will  be  a  fuller  equality 
as  between  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

The  amendment  <No.  659)  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  i>age  16,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  4.  Exemption  from  estimated  tax  for 
Individuals  engaged  in  trade  or 
business. 

"(a)  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax. — Sec- 
tion 6015(c)  (defining  estimated  tax  in  the 
case  of  Individuals)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  <' 
thereof  the  following: 

"  '(3)  the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  the  amount  which  the  Individual 
estimates  as  the  sum  of  any  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  sulschapter  A  of 
chapter  1,  and 

"■(B)Tfl  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
estftnatetrgroes  Income  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  for  the  taxable 
yeaS'  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  esti- 
mated gross  income  from  all  sources  for  the 
taxable  year — 

"  '(1)  $1,100.  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1969. 

"  '(U)  $2,200,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1970, 

••  '{ill)  $3,300.  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1971, 

"  '(Iv)  $4,400,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1972.  and 

•'  "(v)  $6,500,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1972.' 

"(b)  Failure  by  Individual  to  Pay  Esti- 
mated Tax.— Section  6654(f)  (relating  to 
computation  of  tax  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing underpayment  of  estimated  tax)  is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(3)   the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages), 
and 

"  '(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  whose 
gross  income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  for  the  taxable  year  is  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  total  gross  income 
from  all  sources  for  the  taxable  year — 

"  '(i)  $1,100.  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1969, 

"  '  ( ii )  $2,200,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1970, 

"  '(111)  $3,300.  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1971, 

"  '(iv)  $4,400,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1972,  and 

"  '(V)  $5,500,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1972.' 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  resjject 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1968. " 

"Renumber  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    660    AND    661 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    Sfla 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Smathers)  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Hou.se  bill  15414,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    863 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Smathers)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  15414,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  piinted. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  22,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  454.  .'^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jone.s:    and 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  1968  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week". 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  LABOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  HOLD  HEARINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  International 
Health,  Education,  and  Labor  Programs 
will  hold  its  first  hearings  on  April  25 
and  26. 

The  first  business  of  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  S.  1779,  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  to  establish  a  quasi-govern- 
mental corporation  to  provide  open  sup- 
port for  private  activities  in  health,  edu- 
cation and  related  welfare  fields. 

We  will  be  particularly  interested  In 
tliree  areas:  first,  the  nature,  amount, 
and  effectiveness  of  current  international 
activities  by  private  organizations;  sec- 
ond, the  need  for  governmental  assist- 
ance; third,  the  role  of  an  independent 
agency  such  as  ^he  Foimdation  proposed, 
in  increasing  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  private  sector's  effort. 

The  skills  that  our  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly our  youth,  has  developed 
tlirough  community  help  programs  here 
and  abroad  reach  vital  world  problems 
like  education,  labor,  food  production, 
and  health  care. 

The  cumulation  of  these  skills  give  us 
an  invaluable  resource  and  that  resource 
carries  with  it  a  responsibility  to  share  it 
with  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
The  question  is  whether  this  national 
responsibility  will  be  met.  The  Govern- 
ment is  constantly  cutting  back  its  sup- 
port in  this  area  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  i-aise  funds 
from  our  largest  foundations  and  corpo- 
rations. 

This  su'ocommittee  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  determining  what  existing 
Government  agencies  and  others  will  do 
to  support  our  private  organizations'  ef- 
forts because  we  are  determined  that 
their  need  will  be  met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill, 


S.  1779,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1779 
Be  it  enacted    by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOUNDATION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establi&licci 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment an  International  Health,  Education, 
and  Labor  Foundation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  composed  df 
a  Director  and  an  International  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Labor  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council") . 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  establish  and  conduct  an  Internationrd 
health,  education,  and  labor  program  under 
which  the  Foundation  shall  provide  open 
support  for  private,  nongovernmental  activi- 
ties in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
labor,  and  other  welfare  fields,  designed — 

(1)  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  among  the  p>eoplea  of  the 
world; 

(2)  to  Increase  friendship  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  develop  and  maintain 
free,  independent  societies  in  their  own 
nations. 

DDtECTOR     or    foundation 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  person  nominated 
for  appointment  as  the  Director  shall  be  a 
distinguished  citizen  who  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  qualities  and  abilities  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  successfully  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5311  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  yearn. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  shall  exercise  aU  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation. 

COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  persons  nominated 
for  appointment  as  members  of  the  Council 
(1)  shall  be  eminent  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, student  activities,  youth  actl\'itles,  labor, 
health,  scientific  research,  or  other  fields 
pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the  Pound.i- 
tion;  (2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  established  records  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice; and  (3)  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  is  requested,  in  the  making  of  nom- 
inations of  persons  for  appointment  as  mem- 
bers, to  give  due  consideration  to  any  rec- 
ommendations for  nomination  which  may  be 
submitted  to  him  by  leading  private  associa- 
tions, institutions,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  private  activities  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other  wel- 
fare fields  related  to  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  six  years  except  that 
( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  members  first  apjxiinted 
shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of 
six  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term    for    which    his    predecessor    was    ap- 
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pointed.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment during  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(c)  The  membere  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Ckiuncil  and  designate  an  Acting 
Chairman.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  select  one  of  its  members  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  ut  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
.six  months.  Six  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Council  (1)  shall  advise  the  Direc- 
tor with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions, 
and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for  financial 
support  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  such  application  until  he  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
thereon,  unless  the  Council  fails  to  make  a 
recommendation  on  such  application  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  January,  of  each  year,  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Council 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  mak- 
ing such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate.  The  contents  of  each  report  so 
submitted  shall  promptly  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

GRANTS    IN    SUPPORT   OF   PRIVATE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  subject 
to  section  3(f),  to  make  grants  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies,  associations,  and  organi- 
zations organized  in  the  United  States,  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tutions located  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  not  employed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  assist,  provide,  or  partici- 
pate In  international  activities,  conferences, 
meetings,  and  seminars  In  the  field  of  health, 
education,  and  labor,  and  other  welfare  fields 
related  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  portion  of  any  funds 
granted  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Director,  or  by  any  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  section,  to  support  any  Intelli- 
gence-gathering activity  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  to  support  any  activity  car- 
ried on  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Each  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  and  only  on  condition  that  the  re- 
cipient of  such  grant  will  conduct  openly  all 
activities  supported  by  such  grant  and  make 
such  reports  as  the  Director  may  require 
solely  to  determine  that  the  funds  so  granted 
are  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made. 

(1)  The  Director  shall  develop  procedures 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  applications  for  grants  under 
this  section  which  will  provide,  insofar  as 
practicable,  an  equitable  distribution  of 
grants  among  the  various  applicants  for  such 
grants  and  types  of  activities  to  be  supported 
by  such  grants,  but  which  will  assure  that 
grants  will  be  made  to  those  qualified  recipi- 
ents most  capable  of  achieving  a  successful 
or  significant  contribution  favorably  related 
to  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  shall  not  impose  any  re- 
quirements  therefor   or   conditions   thereon 


which  impair  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  of  any  recipients  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  grants. 

(d)  The  Director  may  (1)  pay  grants  in 
such  Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  (2)  provide  for  such  adjustment 
of  p.iyments  under  this  section  as  may  be 
necessary.  Including,  where  appropriate, 
total   withholding   of   payments. 

PUBLIC  REPORTS  BY  DIRECTOR 

Sec  5.  The  Director  shall,  on  or  before  the 
31st  clay  of  January  of  each  year,  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  summary  of  his  activi- 
ties under  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  a 
list  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Director  dur- 
ing tlie  preceding  calendar  year;  a  statement 
of  the  use  to  which  each  recipient  applied 
any  grant  received  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year;  and  any  recommendations  which 
the  Director  may  deem  appropriate.  The  con- 
tents of  each  report  so  submitted  shall 
promptly  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

GENERAL    AITHORITY 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  funds  available 
under  section  9.  to  — 

1 1 1  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  the  operations  of  the  Foundation,  and  its 
organization  and  personnel; 

(2i  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  ot 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Foundation  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classiftcatlon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  except  that  the  salary  of 
any  person  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  salary  established  by  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  from  private  life,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Director  or  the  Council,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  the  services  of  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  personnel  from  private  life 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  by  private, 
nongovernmental  sources,  without  condition 
or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  disp>ose  of  such 
property  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(6i  make  other  expenditures  necessary  to 
carry   into   effect   the    purposes  of   this   Act. 

PROHlBmON    AGAINST    REQUIRING    INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING 

Sec.  7.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  request 
or  require  any  recipient  or  any  other  bene- 
ficiary of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to 
obtain,  furnish,  or  report,  or  cause  to  be  ob- 
tained, furnished,  or  reported,  any  informa- 
tion relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
activity  supported  by  such  grant,  except  as 
is  (1)  provided  by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act 
or  (2)  authorized  under  law  in  the  case  of 
any  information  directly  relating  to  the  vio- 
lation of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  by  such  recipient  or  beneficiary. 

independence  from  executive  CONTROL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Determinations  made  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  or  control  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  any  other  department,  agency, 
officer,    or   employee   of   the   Government. 


(b)  Tlie  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  administrative  procedure),  and 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judi- 
cial review),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  by  the  Director  or  the  Council 
of  their  functions  under  tills  Act 
appropriations 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  .^ct,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  sums  appropriated  prior  to 
June  30.  1972,  shall  not  exceed  $100  million 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  ."section  .<.h.>ll 
remain   available  until   expended 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  leferred 
to,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Wilbur  H.  Dillahunty,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Arkansas, 
for  a  term  ol  4  years,  vice  Robert  D.  Smith, 
Jr..  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  March  29.  1968,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  997,  S.  3135. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  tS.  3135)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3135 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs il)  and  (2)  of  section  396ik)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    1969". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1017).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  of  the  bill 

S.  3135  is  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
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of  1967.  When  the  act  waa  adopted,  section 
396(lc)(l)  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
C9  million  for  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Corporation  Is  only  now  being 
organized,  It  would  not  be  practical  to  ex- 
pect an  appropriation  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  flscal  1968  at  this  late  date,  S.  3135  takes 
cognizance  of  this  situation  by  changing  the 
authorization  from  fiscal  1968  to  fiscal  1969. 

Insofar  as  the  long-range  financing  of  the 
corporation  Is  concerned,  the  President  in- 
dicated In  his  message  on  education  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  will  be  working  with 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  to 
formulate  long-range  financing  plans. 

No  otlier  provision  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967  is  affected  by  this  legislation. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION—OBJECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aA 
unanimotfs  consent  that  the  permanent 
Subcomirllttee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  dui'ing  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  committees  would  not  seek 
the  opportunity  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion, because  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  dispose  of  the  pending  resolution, 
and  Senators  should  not  be  encumbered 
with  committee  meetings.  I  am  terribly 
reluctant  to  object,  but  I  think  I  should. 
In  the  interest  of  expedition  of  the  work 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Objection  is 
heard. 

LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  was  an  event  of 
real  significance,  not  because  of  who  won 
or  who  lost  in  what  party  but  because, 
to  a  large  degree,  it  bridged  the  genera- 
tion gap  and  brought  about  a  construc- 
tive participation  of  our  younger  citizens, 
many  of  whom,  because  they  are  not  old 
enough  to  vote,  do  not  take  the  demo- 
cratic process  seriously.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  this  participation  will  spread  to  all 
50  States  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

These  younger  Americans  showed  a 
personal  and  vital  interest  iri  the  affairs 
of  Government  marked  in  this  instance 
by  the  overriding  issue  of  Vietnam. 
They  raised  their  voices,  lifted  their 
arms,  and  expressed  their  hopes.  They 
proved  that  their  generation  is  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  Government,  and 
they  worked  hard  to  make  that  apparent. 
The  one  factor  missing  was  that — even 
though  they  were  most  personally  con- 
cerned— many  did  not  have  the  right  to 
express  their  personal  choice  through 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  because  of 
their  age.  Our  younger  citizens  know  they 
are  vulnerable;  they  know  that  they  can 
be  called  on  to  serve.  They  know  they  are 
up  front,  and  they  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  constitutional  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution.  They  know  that 
if  they  are  called  to  serve,  it  will  be  be- 


cause of  policy  made  and  laid  down  by 
their  elders.  The  intense  interest  shown 
by  our  younger  citizens  m  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  as  understandable 
as  it  is,  is  exemplary  and  encouraging. 

If  other  States  will  not  follow  the  lead 
of  Georgia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Ken- 
tucky in  lowering  the  voting  age.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  Congress,  to  assume 
that  responsibility  and  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
8.  which  would  allow  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  through  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Therefore,  I  most  ur- 
gently request  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee to  start  hearings  as  soon  a^  pos- 
sible on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  to 
report  it,  and  then  to  give  the  Senate, 
and  eventually  the  House,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  it  and  to  make  its  judg- 
ment known — a  judgment  which  I  would 
hope  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  years 
ago.  I  became  interested  in  this  subject 
and  pursued  it  with  some  diligence,  and 
then  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  However,  no  ac- 
tion was  had,  and  I  am  delighted  to  con- 
cur in  what  the  majority  leader  has  said. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  could  con- 
vene and  take  quick  action  and  report 
this  matter  to  the  full  committee,  so  that 
we  maj-  get  it  to  the  Senate  floor  for  dis- 
cussion and  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  privilege, 
to  join  with  the  minority  leader  in  in- 
troducing legislation  seeking  to  effect, 
by  constitutional  amendment,  the  right 
of  18-year-olds  to  vote.  We  believe  that 
this  is  long  overdue,  and  that  if  these 
youngsters  are  to  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  policy,  they  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  tliat  policy;  and  to  achieve 
that  voice,  they  must  have  the  franchise. 

Such  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
hope  that  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself  will  be  taken 
to  heart  and  that  this  matter  will  be 
given  immediate  and  prompt  considera- 
tion. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
both  here  and  in  the  other  body  con- 
cerning our  involvement  in  the  struggle 
now  going  on  in  Vietnam.  There  have 
been  many  calls  for  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  to  shotilder  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden.  There  have  been  numbers 
who  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  our 
continuing  to  assist  as  we  have  a  gov- 
enuncnt  said  to  condone  corruption  and 
a  people  seemingly  unwilling  to  match 
with  .sacrifice  their  desire  for  freedom. 

On  Thursday  evening — Saigon  time — 
President  Nguj'cn  Van  Thieu  addressed 
his  nation  by  radio  and  television  on 
these  subjects.  He  discussed  the  steps 
that  have  been  t^aken  and  are  to  be  taken 
to  assist  the  citizenry  to  rebuild  their 
homes  and  lives  following  the  offensive 
launched  against  them  by  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  during  the 
Tct  holiday. 


I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  translation 
of  that  speech  as  it  was  delivered.  It  is, 
in  my  belief,  a  remarkable  document.  It 
stands  as  a  commitment  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  to  the  world  as  to  what  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  his  gov- 
ernment intend  to  accomplish.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  compatriots,  today  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  progress  In  the  re- 
lief work. 

As  of  today,  the  number  of  refugees  in 
the  entire  nation  has  been  reduced  to  405.- 
000.  In  comparison  with  the  figure  of  700  - 
000  last  month.  It  has  decreased  by  300.000. 
because  security  has  been  re-established  in 
the  suburban  areas  and  normal  life  re- 
turned to  the  towns  and  cities. 

Up  to  now,  the  essential  Items  distributed 
to  the  refugees  Include: 

20,000  tons  of  rice 

300,000  cans  of  condensed  milk 

280,000  cans  of  meat 

140.000  cans  of  fish 

37,000  tons  of  dried  fish 

80,000  blankets 

19,000  mosquito  nets 

In  addition,  there  are  other  essential  Item."; 
distributed  to  the  refugees  such  as  sugar, 
fish  sauce,  and  clothes. 

The  amount  of  money  which  the  gov- 
ernment made  available  to  the  provinces  for 
relief  Is  274  million  plasters. 

In  the  capital  Itself,  the  number  of  re- 
fugees v.'hlch  on  March  1  was  160,000  In  73 
centers  has  been  now  reduced  to  78,000  in 
54  centers.  All  the  public  schools  utilized 
as  refugee  centers  have  now  become  free 
again.  A  limited  number  of  private  schools 
which  have  not  yet  been  returned  to  their 
former  use,  will  be  so  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  so  that  the  pupils  and  students  can 
resume  their  studies  at  the  beginning  o£ 
April. 

As  for  the  amount  of  relief  supplies,  I 
would  like  to  recall  that,  for  the  time  being, 
the  government  maintains  the  pre-estab- 
lished criteria: 

In  Hue.  each  family  whose  hovise  has  been 
damaged  receives  10,000  plasters,  20  large 
Iron  sheets,  and  10  bags  of  cement. 

In  Saigon  and  In  the  town  of  Gia  Dinli. 
each  family  whose  house  has  been  damaged 
receives  10,000  piasters,  10  large  Iron  sheets, 
and  10  bags  of  cement. 

In  other  areas  In  the  nation  each  family 
whose  house  has  been  damaged  receives 
5,000  piasters,  10  l-irge  Iron  sheets,  and  10 
bags  of  cement. 

Tliose  who  BtlU  remain  in  the  refugee 
centers  continue  to  receive  their  daUy  rice 
rations  until  they  receive  their  allowances 
in  money,  iron  sheets  and  cement  to  return 
•to  their  former  homes. 

In  some  areas,  the  refugees  receive  addi- 
tional food  items  such  as  milk,  sugar,  fis,'. 
sauce,  etc.  .  .  .  aside  from  their  rice  rations 
which  are  Indispensable  in  every  case.  These 
who  have  not  yet  received  their  allowance; 
in  money,  iron  sheets  and  cement,  but  who 
have  already  left  the  refugees  centers  to  live 
temporarily  in  the  houses  of  their  relatives, 
continue  to  receive  their  rice  ration*  until 
further  notice  by  the  government.  After  the 
results  of  the  one  month  fund  drive  are 
known,  the  central  relief  committee  will 
study  the  possibility  of  further  help  to  the 
refugees. 

I  mention  the  various  relief  items  to  be 
distributed  to  the  refugees  in  order  for 
everybody  to  know  what  he  Is  entitled  to, 
and  to  avoid  possible  malpractices  by  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations  Implementing  this 
program. 

I  shall   severely   punish    all   malpractices 


relative  to  this  relief  program,  becatise  I 
consider  them  not  only  as  Inhuman  acts  but 
also  as  sabotage  against  a  very  Important 
national  undertaking,  and  as  jKJsslble  acts  of 
connivance  with  the  enemy. 

Concerning  the  allowances  of  money.  Iron 
sheets  and  cement  to  the  refugees,  the  gov- 
ernment will  do  its  best  to  expedite  their 
distributions,  and  I  have  already  given  In- 
structions to  local  authorities  to  distribute 
those  items  Immediately  to  the  refugees  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  central 
government. 

In  Hue.  the  first  distribution  of  relief  sup- 
plies to  500  families  has  been  done  3  days 
ago. 

In  Saigon,  It  has  been  done  to  300  fam- 
ilies In  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  precincts.  In 
Can  Tho,  distribution  has  been  made  to  200 
families.  Prom  now  on,  the  distribution  will 
be  made  more  rapidly,  with  the  achievement 
of  the  census. 

As  for  the  authorization  to  rebuild  the 
houses  in  the  provinces.  I  know  that  some 
provincial  authorities  are  not  expeditious. 
Therefore  I  reiterate  the  following  precise 
Instructions: 

First,  those  who  want  to  rebuild  or  repair 
their  houses  by  themselves,  or  who  wish  to 
leave  the  refugees  centers  to  return  to  their 
former  houses  in  order  to  rebuild  them, 
whether  or  not  they  have  received  allowances 
In  money,  iron  sheets  and  cement,  should 
receive  prompt  authorization  from  the  local 
authorities.  The  procedure  for  such  authori- 
zations should  be  achieved  in  one  day  or 
two,  not  In  one  week  or  10  days,  with  undue 
difficulties  as  pretexts  for  requests  of  bribes. 

Second,  In  the  provinces,  the  problem  of 
zoning  and  esthetic  restoration  should  not  be 
posed.  To  be  realistic,  authorization  should 
be  given  to  those  who  want  to  rebuild  on 
the  foundations  of  their  former  houses.  In 
particular,  the  houses  which  remain  Intact 
Bhoiild  not  be  bulldozed  away.  In  the  areas 
inhabited  by  low  income  families,  which  lack 
elementary  sanitary  conditions,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  dangers  of  accidental  fires,  some 
roads  should  be  built  or  broadened  Just 
enough  to  ameliorate  the  health  conditions 
and  to  assure  protection  against  fire.  The 
owners  of  the  few  houses  which  happen  to 
be  situated  on  the  locations  of  these  new 
roads  should  receive  in  compensation  from 
the  government  another  piece  of  land,  if  pos- 
sible near  the  former  bouses. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  that,  in  the  relief  program, 
I  pay  special  attention  to  the  administration 
of  the  refugee  centers,  and  the  ."severe  pun- 
ishments will  be  meted  out  In  case  of  abuses. 
I  have  mentioned  many  times  to  the  province 
chiefs  that  the  administration  of  these  cen- 
ters should  be  well  organized,  ;ind  confided 
to  trustworthy  and  honest  senior  officials 
with  the  help  of  local  organizations.  Next  to 
It  is  the  problem  of  Iiouesty  and  integrity, 
and  strict  control  of  the  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  the  officials  of  the  lower  echelons: 
all  those  who  commit  abuses  will  be  brought 
before  the  courts,  and  they  will  receive  no 
indulgence. 

After  the  problem  of  relief  and  assistance, 
I  would  like  to  address  to  you  today  en  some 
problems  relating  to  the  two  main  fields  in 
the  Nation. 

The  efforts  In  our  military  struggle. 

The  efforts  for  reforms  in  some  other  nreas. 
The  eficrts  In  our  stniggle  against  the  Com- 
munist aggression. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
Communists  and  their  Instrument  the  so- 
called  NLF  have  been  determined  to  win 
this  year  some  Important  military  victory 
in  order  to  obtain  some  political  advantages 
at  the  conference  table.  If  they  fall  In  this 
attempt  they  will  try  to  return  to  the  rural 
areas  to  take  over  manpower  and  resources, 
to  continue  the  sabotage  for  some  more  time, 
even  though  they  cannot  win  decisively.  The 
Communists   are  not  stronger  than  before. 


but  they  will  take  risks  In  putting  all  their 
remaining  forces  In  their  last  attempts  this 
year. 

So  far  the  Conmiunlsts  have  suffered  very 
heavy  losses,  53.637  casualties  since  their 
Tet  offensive  while  our  forces  and  allied  forces 
suffered  only  6,700  casualties.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Communists  surely  will  risk  once  again  in 
an  even  bolder  fashion.  Therefore,  we  must 
be  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  dreams 
of  aggression.  We  are  determined  to  wreck 
their  plans. 

We  will  not  let  the  Communists  win  tills 
year,  or  any  other  year. 

Our  army  has  iought  bravely,  and  today, 
on  every  battlefield,  has  counterattacked  and 
regained  Initiative. 

The  population  has  refused  any  coopera- 
tion with  the  Communists.  The  Army,  the 
civil  servants,  cadres,  no  one  betrayed  the 
nation  and  defected  to  the  enemies,  and  that 
la  a  bitter  failure  for  them,  and  that  has 
caused  the  Hanoi  regime  and  lis  tools  in  the 
south  to  review  their  whole  policy. 

Our  allies,  especially  American  forces,  have 
helped  tis  greatly,  they  have  also  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  and  Infilcted  heavy  losses 
on  the  enemy. 

Our  allies  in  the  free  world  will  give  us 
more  military  and  economic  assistance.  But 
for  our  part.  I  think  that  we  must  make 
greater  efiorts  and  accept  more  sacrifices 
because,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  this  Is 
oiu"  country,  the  existence  of  our  nation  Is 
at  stake,  and  this  Is  mainly  a  Vietnamese 
responsibility. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  deserve  their 
support,  and  gain  the  respect  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Therefore,  the  Government  decides  first 
of  all  to  reinforce  the  combat  capability  In 
every  way  to  efficiently  meet  the  situation,  so 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  provinces  and  districts,  and  on  the 
other,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy,  to 
protect  and  rebuHd  the  rural  areas. 

I  liave  decided  to  increase  the  Armed 
Forces  by  135,000  men  In  the  first  phase. 
This  measure  must  be  carried  out  urgently. 
This  requires  the  mobilization  of  more  age 
groups,  first  of  all  the  19  and  18  year  olds, 
and  the  recall  of  veterans  under  33  years  of 
age  with  less  than  5  years  of  military  senr- 
Ice.  The  Department  of  Defense  Is  Implement- 
ing these  measures. 

So  far  the  results  are  very  encouraging: 

38.000  youths  of  19  years  of  age  have  re- 
ceived their  draft  cards  since  February  14. 
and  3.282  youths  have  been  inducted  In  the 
first  phase. 

40.000  youths  of  ^8  years  of  age  wlU  bo 
drafted  during  May  and  June  1968. 

11,525  Reservists  of  all  ranks  have  Joined 
the  Armed  Forces  and  B.OOO  additional  Re- 
servists will  Join  in  the  next  phase. 

The  number  of  draftees  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  months  are  26,588  persons,  and 
the  volunteers  during  the  same  period  are 
21.902. 

In  short,  the  number  of  youths  who  have 
entlitisiastically  Joined  the  Army  is  greater 
than  ,it  any  other  time. 

To  complement  the  pro.^ram  for  Increase  of 
defense  forces,  we  have  .".Ieo  started  accelerat- 
ing the  training  of  civil  servants,  students, 
and  school  boys  in  all  the  country.  Up  to 
now.  16.000  civil  servants  and  students  have 
received  military  training. 

Alons  with  this,  tho  organization  of  .^elf- 
defense  groups  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion has  made  great  progress:  as  of  today,  > 
there  are  495  units  consisting  of  69,543  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  of  weapons  issued 
amounted  to  nearly  10.000. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  development 
program  planned  for  the  year  of  1968  is  still 
being  implemented,  and  the  government  de- 
cides to  press  it  forward  because  the  rural 
areas  should  be  considered  essential.  The 
Regular  Army,  Regional  Forces,  and  RD 
Cadres  are  coming  back  to  a  counterattack 
In  the  rural  areas,  to  destroy  the  enemy  who 


take  advantage  of  the  Tet  occasion  when  our 
Army  and  Cadres  were  busy  In  the  defense 
of  the  cities,  to  try  to  control  a  number  of 
hamlets. 

I  am  completely  confident  that,  with  our 
Increased  military  efforts,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm displayed  by  our  youths  in  joining  the 
armed  forces  to  destroy  the  enemy,  with  the 
active  support  and  cooperation  given  to  our 
armed  forces  by  the  civilian  population,  and 
the  completion  of  our  self-defense  organiza- 
tions, we  .shall  defeat  the  Communists  In 
spite  c>f  their  efforts  and  their  audacity. 

Tlie  efforts  for  Improvement  In  FOTne  other 
areas.  In  the  normalization  of  dally  activities. 
Dtirlnp  the  recent  Tet  events,  a  number  of 
indtustrlal  i>lant.s  were  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
miniist-s.  and  dtiring  the  light.s  which  oc- 
curred dtiring  the  Communist  nttaeks  f>nd 
ocupntlon.  in  order  to  bring  back  all  the 
activities  to  the  normal  situation,  the  povern- 
ment  has  decided  to  establish  a  "iiroduction 
rehabilitation  fund"  r\nd  a  "war  risk  Insur- 
ance fund"  In  order  to  help  the  Industrialists 
to  reconstruct  their  plants. 

The  government  is  also  making  efforts  to 
protect  the  waterways  and  roads  all  over  our 
Nation  so  that,  the  national  commercial  and 
economic  activities  do  not  suffer  from  the 
events. 

I  have  severely  forbidden  the  construction 
of  sumptuous  houses  in  order  to  reserve  labor 
and  resources  to  relief  requirements  and  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  houses  of  war 
victims. 

I  have  given  strict  instructions  to  all  local 
authorities  to  close  definitely  the  dancing- 
bars  and  the  disguised  night  cUibs  which  are 
harmful  to  our  good  moral  traditions  and 
deprave  our  youths.  The  outdoors  markets 
for  smuggled  and  stolen  goods  are  ali.o  to  be 
closed 

On  the  problem  of  corruption.  I  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  shame  for  the  whole  nation 
and  the  population.  Corruption  is  the  major 
obst.icle  that  hinders  every  improvement  of 
the  .society  and  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
I  know  that  the  eradication  of  corruption  is  a 
very  difficult  tASk  that  requires  much  courage, 
many  efforts  and  great  patience.  But  I  am 
determined  to  push  vigorously  the  anti-cor- 
ruption program,  and  1  am  sure  that  all  the 
citizens  of  good  will  in  the  nation  will  help 
me  in  what  can  be  considered  the  problem 
of  the  nation. 

I  will  not  pass  up  r;ny  infraction,  and  in 
order  to  start  in  the  right  direction,  I  shall 
not  treat  with  indulgence  any  clearly  estab- 
lished case  of  corruption,  especially  the 
abuses  committed  in  the  relief  program,  in 
the  present  and  in  the  luiure. 

Tlie  40  cases  of  corruption.  l.)ribes,  embez- 
zlement, which  the  Prime  Minister  has  pre- 
sented to  you  on  March  14.  include  military 
officers  as  well  as  civil  servants.  The  punish- 
ments vary  from  death  and  prison  sentences 
by  the  courts  to  disciplinary  measures  fuch 
as  suspension  <.'.  iuncucns  and  removal  from 
ofllces.  These  punishments  will  be  strictly 
earned  out.  The  remaining  cases  v.-ill  Uso  be 
dealt  v.-lth  severely,  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

I  t.-ust  that  these  me?.s;ures  acainst  cor- 
ruption v.-ill  be  pursued  in  a  continued  lash- 
Ion,  and  win  not  liave  a  dcmaeotrlc.  spec- 
.tacular  and  temporary  ciiaractcr.  and  in  par- 
ticular will  be  jusl  and  impartial. 

Finally,  to  improve  the  t-fficicncy  cf  the 
govcrnment.-il  machinery.  I  have  decided: 

To  invite  a  number  ol  experienced  and 
respected  personalities,  who  have  had  records 
of  struggle  for  the  national  cause  and  who 
have  political  and  technic.il  capabilities,  to 
participate  in  national  affairs  as  my  advisers. 

To  establish,  under  my  personal  direction, 
a  "national  plannlncr  councir'  to  study,  pre- 
pare, and  supervise  the  implementation  of 
national  plans  in  nil  areas,  in  the  present 
war  time  as  well  as  after  the  war. 

To  establish  under  my  personal  direction 
a  "committee  for  administrative  reforms  '  to 
studv,  make  decisions,  and  implement  all 
reforms  relating  to  t^e  entire  governmental 
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machinery  from  th«  central  government  to 
local  ftdmlnlBtratlons.  This  conunlttee  will 
review  entirely  the  responslblUtleB.  organlza- 
tlona,  functlonlnga,  procedures  as  well  as 
the  nxxmerlcal  slzea.  capabilities,  and  statutes 
of  civil  servants.  The  purpose  Is  to  build  an 
efficient,  healthy  and  especially  an  honest 
and  dedicated  administration,  worthy  of  serv- 
ing the  people,  I  have  already  mentioned  this 
plan  to  you  in  my  election  platform  and  In 
the  government  jwogram.  I  am  determined  to 
carry  out  this  task. 

I  have  started  with  some  recent  reforms 
to  Improve  some  basic  criteria  and  ameliorate 
the  quality  of  the  personnel,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  energetic,  clean-out 
measures  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  last  4  months  and  a  half,  there 
have  been  already  69  officials  In  the  provinces 
who  have  been  replaced  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration  and  to  better 
serve  the  population.  The  training  courses 
and  Improvement  courses  for  province  chiefs 
and  district  chiefs  have  been  organized,  and 
will  continue  to  be  organized,  in  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
already  mentioned. 

I  have  Just  decided  to  transform  the  direc- 
torate general  of  information  into  a  ministry 
to  push  forward  more  vigorously  our  in- 
formation yroK^ams  in  the  country  as  well 
as  overseas,  jo  carry  out  more  energetically 
psychological  warfare  to  meet  more  ener- 
getically the  challenge  of  communist  prop- 
aiganda  and  political  warfare,  to  explain 
more  clearly  our  positions  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  in  the  struggle  to  defend 
freedom  and  peace  for  mankind. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  OUR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 
BY  AIR  TRAVEL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  very  pressing  problems  facing  our 
Nation  is  the  balance  of  payments. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  in 
regard  to  improving  our  international 
balance-of-payments  position  and  air 
travel  is  one  of  them. 

If  Americans  flew  to  Europe  on  U.S. 
airlines  as  much  as  Europeans  flew  to  the 
United  States  on  their  own  national  car- 
riers, the  excess  of  revenue  earned  by 
foreign  flag  airlines  from  U.S.  citizens 
over  revenue  earned  by  U.S.  airlines  from 
overseas  visitors  would  be  reduced  by 
$180  million  annually. 

Thus,  the  country's  critical  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  would  be  decreased. 
Combined  with  a  strengthened  visit 
U.S.A.  promotional  campaign  overseas 
which  would  increase  the  tourist  influx 
to  America,  this  effort  would  make  the 
deficit  far  less  acute. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  be- 
fore it  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  which  would  urge  our  citi- 
zens to  use  U.S.-flag  shipping.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  broaden 
it  to  include  U.S.-flag  air  carriers. 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  H.  KALAS  AT 
DEDICATION  OP  SIOUX  EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1968,  Sioux  Empire  College  at 
Hawarden,  Iowa,  was  formally  dedicated. 
The  dedication  address  was  delivered  by 
President  H.  H.  Kalas  of  Westmar  Col- 
lege, Le  Mars,  Iowa.  I  believe  his  address 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  higher  education. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
by  President  H.  H.  Kalas.  of  Westmar 
College,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sioux 
Empire  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Sioux  Empire  CnLurcE  Dedication  Address  bt 

President  H    H    Kalas.  Westmar  College. 

Le  Mabs.  Iowa.  February  17,  1968 
introduction 

I  come  as  a  neighbor  and  as  one  who  has 
had  a  lifetime  interest  In  higher  education.  I 
do  not  come  ;is  an  expert  m  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, nor  do  I  come  as  one  who  is  merely 
expected  to  express  a  few  amenities  at  a  social 
occasion.  Dr.  Reuter  has  given  me  full  free- 
dom to  sav  what  I  want  to  say.  I  expect  at 
some  points  to  be  controversial,  but  I  always 
hope  to  be  helpful  as  we  attempt  to  face  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in  Iowa  and  in 
our  section  of  the  state. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  on  a  festive 
occasion  like  this  who  would  find  any  discus- 
sion of  the  basic  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  dull.  Their  only  contact  with 
schools  are  with  the  athletic  teams  or  with 
the  glamour  of  the  coed.  Their  attitude 
toward  a  speech  on  higher  education  would 
be  somewhat  like  the  high  school  boy  who 
was  asked  to  write  a  book  report.  This  is  what 
he  wrote:  "I  think  the  author  was  a  pretty 
good  writer — not  to  make  the  book  no  duller 
than  it  was."  Some  of  the  things  which  I  will 
say  will  seem  self-evident  to  any  educator.  I 
think  that  there  are  times  when  self-evident 
things  need  to  be  said.  I  agree  with  Tallyrand 
who  said:  "The  things  that  go  without  say- 
ing, go  much  better  when  said." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  new 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  higher  educa- 
tion, there  are  four  self-evident  things  which 
I  would  like  to  say.  Let  me  state  them  to 
you  at  the  very  outset: 

1.  Our  basic  concern  in  higher  education 
is  people  and  in  order  to  understand  our  role 
with  people,  we  must  see  several  kinds  ol 
people  in  relation  to  higher  education. 

2.  We  are  interested  in  these  people  within 
two  contexts,  their  role  as  citizens  and  the 
Importance  of  the  living  of  their  lives  a 
peculiar  time. 

3.  We  are  a  part  of  a  great  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence in  higher  education  and  we  had 
better  see  our  relationship  to  that  tradition. 

4.  In  our  pluralistic  society,  there  is  need 
for  much  innovation  if  education  is  to  be 
the  kind  of  a  frontier  which  America  needs. 

Let  us  then  look  at  these   four  seif-evi- 
dent    assertions   within   the   context   of   our 
situation  in  Iowa  and  in  northwest  Iowa. 
I.  OUR  basic  concern  is  people 

In  relation  to  education  beyond  high 
school,  the  young  people  of  the  state  of 
Iowa  are  like  all  Gaul,  about  which  we 
learned  when  we  studied  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
"Gallia  est  omnis  dlvisia  in  partes  tres." 

The  young  people  of  Iowa  can  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows: 

1,  That  45  or  50^-  (depending  upon  your 
philosophy  of  education)  who  ought  to  go 
to  a  liberally  or  sclentmcally  oriented  college. 
This  group  has  shown  some  aptitude  toward 
a  college  education,  both  by  virtue  of  the 
very  excellent  college  aptitude  tests  which 
are'now  available  to  us  and  by  virtue  of  their 
records  of  interest  and  ability  in  high  school. 
For  financial  reasons  and  sometimes  for  other 
reasons,  not  nearly  all  of  the  persons  who 
are  In  this  45th  or  50th  percentile  are  pres- 
ently going  to  a  college.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
be  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  still  has  a 
sense  of  values  which,  even  in  times  of  crisis. 
defers  these  young  people  from  the  draft  In 
order  that  they  may  first  go  to  college. 

2.  Another  45  or  50%  ought  never  to  go 
to  a  scientifically  or  liberally  oriented  col- 
lege, but  they  do  need  education  beyond  high 


school.  These  young  people  are  in  no  sense 
second-class  citizens.  They  are  the  young 
people  who  ought  to  be  given  vocational  and 
technical  training  which  make  them  my 
masters  within  their  field.  I  strongly  affirm 
that  these  people  deserve  as  much  respect  and 
consideration  as  do  the  persons  In  the  first 
category.  They  should  not  have  a  "piece  of 
what  Is  left"  in  terms  of  provision  in  our 
state  for  higher  education.  They  should  be 
given  very  primary  consideration, 

3,  The  third  category  has  to  do  with  the 
young  people  who  ought  to  go  to  graduate 
education  or  to  the  various  kinds  of  profes- 
sional education  which  lie  beyond  college 
and  lor  which  our  nation  does  not  now  have 
adequate  facilities.  The  State  of  Iowa  con- 
tinues to  have  some  serious  deficiencies  in 
Its  efforts  to  conquer  this  part  of  "Gaul," 

Each  college  in  our  state  must  determine 
its  precise  role  in  relation  to  the  human 
needs  of  people  within  the  above  categories. 
In  Iowa  we  have  at  least  four  types  of  in- 
stitutions to  play  these  roles: 

1.  We  have  the  state  universities  which 
work  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  above 
fields.  We  also  have  one  private  university 
which  works  in  the  first  and  third  fields. 

2.  We  have  23  accredited  liberal  arts,  four- 
year  colleges  which  work  exclusively  In  the 
first  field,  dealing  with  the  45  or  50%  of 
the  young  people  who  ought  to  go  to  a 
liberal  arts  or  sclentlflcally  oriented  college. 

3.  We  have  privately  supported  Junior  col- 
leges and  some  publicly  supported  junior 
colleges  which  work,  exclusively,  foo:  a  two- 
year  period,  in  the  first  of  the  above  fields. 

4.  We  have  the  emergence  of  17  com- 
munity colleges  which  were  originally  In- 
tended to  be  fundamentally  to  deal  with 
people  in  the  second  category  listed  above, 
namely,  to  fUl  the  need  for  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Bach  of  the  above-mentioned  classifica- 
tions of  schools  must  determine  its  poUcy 
in  relation  to  people  with  names  and  faces 
and  destinies.  It  cannot  determine  its  policies 
merely  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of  an 
arbitrary  set  of  broadly  or  vaguely  described 
educational  policies,  though  the  educational 
policies  are  Indeed  very  essential. 

The  situation  in  Iowa  as  it  relates  to  its 
educational  institutions  is  very  complex.  To 
begin  with,  there  Is  a  very  bad  paraUellsm 
between  the  proposals  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  with  Its  emphasis  upon 
17  community  schools  and  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  which  has  to  do  with  the 
three  state  universities.  This  complexity  has 
even  been  Increased  by  a  proposal.  Initiated 
by  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa  In  1967.  to 
establish  another  state  university,  under  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  the  western  part  of 
Iowa.  All  of  us  are,  of  course,  watching  this 
with  great  interest.  In  relation  to  the  17 
community  schools,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
complex  problems.  The  former  community 
Junior  colleges,  which  are  now  trying  to  be- 
come part  of  the  17  school  pattern,  have  had 
a  tradition  of  general  education,  liberal  edu- 
cation and  scientific  education  on  the  Junior 
college  level.  Now  they  are  undertaking  to 
do  vocational  education  as  well.  The  new 
schools  which  are  being  developed  ostensibly 
were  to  be  exclusively  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  they  find  themselves  involved  in 
consideration  of  liberal  arts  education  simply 
because  accrediting  agencies  will  not  ade- 
quately recognize  them  unless  they  do.  There 
is  also  a  feeling  that,  beyond  high  school, 
aU  ol  our  citizens  need  some  added  educa- 
tion in  fields  which  lead  to  responsible 
citizenship  and  to  an  adequate  realm  of  ap- 
preciation which  will  make  them  competent 
to  live  full  lives  In  our  time.  This  need  for 
some  kind  of  added  general  education  really 
reflects  the  lack  of  ingenuity  of  our  present 
educational  system.  High  school  young  people 
who  hated  the  general  education  subjects 
in  high  school  are  now  being  exposed  to 
more   of   It  without  being   enticed  Into  It. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground  In  our 
educational  program  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion level  at  the  present  time  between  liberal 
and  scientific  education  leading  toward  a  de- 
gree or  none  at  all. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  even  more  than 
50%  of  our  young  people  need  a  Uberal  edu- 
cation. The  reason  lor  this  is  expressed  by 
Lewis  Mumford.  for  years  the  foremost 
scholar  In  the  field  of  technology  and 
urban  problems.  He  wrote  In  the  National 
Observer  on  May  1,  1967  the  following:  "AU 
the  colossal  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
during  the  last  quarter  century'  in  urban 
renewal,  highway  building,  transportation, 
land  use  and  recreation  have  been  made  by 
highly  qualified  experts  and  specialists.  We 
cannot  always  rely  on  the  'experts.'  " 

Nevltt  Sanf  ord  seems  to  accept  the  position 
of  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  people  as 
people  when  he  says:  "In  our  society  the 
responsible  Individual  Is  vanishing  into  a 
tangle  of  organized  social  roles  and  group 
memberships." 

Every  Institution  of  higher  education  In 
Iowa  has  to  ask  itself:  "What  Is  otir  particu- 
lar role  In  relation  to  people  who  fall  in  one  of 
the  above  categories?  We  cannot  be  all  things 
to  all  men."  William  Kolb  In  the  Danlorth 
study  of  campus  work  expressed  the  growing 
conviction  that  among  faculty  members,  as 
well  as  among  students,  a  total  breadth  of 
learning  and  mere  broad  educational  func- 
tions no  longer  are  a  genuine  possibility.  We 
must  decide  particular  educational  roles 
which  are  not  alone  limited  to  a  survey  of  the 
population  of  any  one  community.  We  must 
see  each  other  not  merely  in  terms  of  the 
parcel  of  land,  the  number  of  towns,  villages 
and  farms  around  us,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
total  problem  of  education.  Once  we  have 
achieved  a  definition  of  our  own  function, 
then  we  must  do  our  best  to  help  those  in- 
dividuals who  come  under  that  function. 
Mark  Twain  once  said:  "AU  men  have  won 
their  places,  not  by  heredities  and  not  by 
family  influence  or  extraneous  help,  but  by 
the  natural  gifts  God  gave  them  at  their 
birth,  made  effective  by  their  very  own 
energies."  All  of  our  young  people  have 
potentialities.  These  potentlaUUes  do  not 
Inevitably  grow.  Talent  does  not  bloom  until 
It  is  planted  In  the  soil  of  opportunity.  Once 
we  have  established  our  place  and  determined 
whom  we  ought  to  teach,  we  ought  not 
merely  to  ask,  "Are  we  cramming  these  minds 
with  facts?"  but  "Are  we  setting  these  minds 
ablaze?"  This  wlU  require  careful  attention 
to  the  Individual  in  the  type  of  school  which 
you  and  I  are  talking  about — I  refer  now  to 
you  as  components  of  Sioux  Empire  College 
and  us  as  components  of  Westmar  College. 
We  are  both  intending  to  remain  small 
schools — with  concern  lor  jjersons.  This  Is  im- 
portant because  every  human  being  Is  a 
strange,  unpredictable  complex.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  lost  their  Jobs  last 
year  lost  them,  not  because  of  lack  of  skill, 
but  for  emotional  and  personal  reasons.  We 
must  deal  with  people  as  individuals. 

II.  WK  ABE  interested  IN  THESE  PEOPLE 
WITHIN  TWO  CONTEXTS THEIR  ROLE  AS  CIT- 
IZENS AND  THE  NECESSITT  FOB  LIVING  THEIR 
LIVES  IN  A   PECULIAR  TIME 

Sioux  Empire  CoUege.  by  the  very  wording 
of  its  new  catalog.  Is  Interested  in  both  of 
these  aspects  of  human  development.  Sioux 
Empire  College  and  Westmar  CoUege,  as  well 
as  aU  of  the  other  colleges  in  the  state,  must 
help  our  state  to  determine  where  it  Is  going 
and  what  It  wants  to  do  In  meeting  all  of  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  people.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— we  do  not  need  now  more  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  old  fashioned  highly  stylized 
liberal  arts  type.  We  definitely  need  more 
vocational  education  and  we  need  to  be  very 
inventive  in  the  finding  ol  new  ways  by 
which  colleges  like  yours  and  mine  can  pro- 
vide adult  education  which  will  give  tech- 
nically    and     vocationally     trained     people 


enough  education  of  the  liberal  type  to  pro- 
vide for  our  concerns  in  their  citizenship 
role.  I  beUeve  that  the  liberal  arts  colleges, 
four-year  and  junior  college,  must  find  a  new 
function  In  the  voluntary  education  of  Its 
citizens  in  non  credit  community  classes  and 
then  I  believe  that  the  17  commimlty  col- 
leges should  stick  to  their  last  and  provide 
vocational  edxicatlonal  education  without  a 
diversion  of  their  energies  and  pxirposes. 

II.     WE    ARE    A    PART    OF    A    GREAT    TRADITION    IN 
EDUCATION.    I'OINTING    TOWARD   EXCELLENCE 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  American 
education  is  that  we  always  use  superlative 
terms  in  referring  to  it.  Even  on  the  elemen- 
tsu-y  level  we  start  talking  about  "upper" 
elemenL-u-y.  Then  we  talk  about  "high" 
school.  Tlien  we  talk  about  "higher"  educa- 
tion. Often,  even  when  we  use  these  superla- 
tive terms,  we  have  liad  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  completely  appropriate.  Often 
schools  which  profess  to  adjust  to  the  c.ipacl- 
ties  of  sfadents  are  really  adjusting  to  their 
laziness  It  was  ESnerson  who  many  years  ago 
jaid:  "God  offers  to  each  mind  its  choice  be- 
tv.-een   truth  and  repose." 

There  are  many  legitimate  standards  by 
which  we  determine  the  quality  of  an  insti- 
tution and  I  hope  that  in  any  desire  to  in- 
novate to  which  I  shall  later  refer,  we  do  not 
give  up  these  rigorous  standards.  Let  me  give 
you  some  very  concrete  illustrations.  Some- 
time ago  officials  of  Sioux  Empire  College 
asked  Dean  Thompson  and  me.  as  officials  of 
Westmar  College,  to  agree  to  accept  credits 
from  Sioux  Einplre  College  to  Westmar  Col- 
lege and  to  so  certify  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

We  were  under  no  U'.usions  about  the  fact 
that  the  motives  for  this  request  were  both 
I>ersonal  and  institutional — personal  in  the 
sense  that  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their 
students  had  someplace  to  go  should  they 
have  initiative  and  curiosity  enough  to  get 
beyond  Junior  coUege.  The  institutional  rea- 
son, however,  was  also  self-evident — that 
without  this  kind  of  a  sequence,  the  survi- 
val of  an  institution  would  be  at  stake.  The 
position  which  we  have  taken  was  that  we 
could  not  give  an  unqualified  agreement  to 
this  kind  of  an  arrangement  untU  a  very  ar- 
bitrary educational  qualification  had  been 
applied.  We  would  accept  only  students  who 
had  been  taught  under  a  person  who  had  at 
least  a  Master's  Degree  and  the  Master's  De- 
gree must  In  every  case  be  In  the  field  which 
is  being  taught.  This  standard  was  by  no 
means  unreasonable  because  it  Is  a  standard 
by  which  the  best  high  schools  are  judged. 

The  people  of  this  community  should 
clearly  understand  the  problems  which  your 
administrators  face  at  this  point  and  should 
give  them  unqualified  support  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  standard,  bet  me  give  you 
another  very  practical  lUustratlon  which  -wlU 
call  lor  staunch  and  constant  support  by  the 
citizens  of  this  community  as  you  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  very  fine  persons  who 
head  this  institution.  Sometime  ago  some  ol 
us  were  rather  shocked  by  the  press  informa- 
tion that  Sio'ux  Empire  College  had  placed 
advertisements  in  the  student  daily  news- 
papers of  our  two  state  universities,  timed 
with  the  dates  when  grades  and  dropouts 
were  being  handed  out. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  college  un- 
dertaking to  become  what  Harold  Howe  has 
caUed  "a  haven  for  the  unwanted,"  Tlie  big 
problem  is  how  can  a  college  thus  court 
dropouts  from  ether  good  colleges  and  still 
maintain  its  integrity  ."iS  an  institution  of 
'•hi::her"  learning.'  Whatever  may  be  the  role 
of  a  given  in.';titution  in  higher  education,  it 
is  acclimated  by  standards  of  excellence. 
Whatever  role  a  college  assumes,  it  must  be 
"highei."  This  coUege.  in  one  aspect  of  its 
program,  i.as  undertaken  education  at  its 
most  difficult  point.  There  is  a  place  lor  the 
dropouts  who  cannot  make  it  in  Institutions 
with   h:gh   academic  standards.  However,  it 


must  be  realized  that  when  a  school  assumes 
this  role,  it  is  undertaking  education  at  Its 
most  difficult.  Anyone  can  teach  people  who 
were  in  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their  high 
school  class,  .'VU  we  have  to  do  Is  provide 
some  teachers  who  can  keep  ahead  of  them, 
give  them  a  pood  library  and  a  good  '.abora- 
lory  and  get  out  of  the  way. 

Any  .school,  on  the  other  hand,  wliloh  pre- 
sumes to  give  a  college  education  to  people 
In  the  Sower  50"  of  their  high  school  class 
must,  of  necessity,  remain  .small  so  that  it 
can  (:>.e  the  kind  of  personal  attention  ;ind 
ftreimlined  approacli  to  the  Individual 
which  was  promised  in  the  ;idvertl.sement3 
which  were  recently  made  to  state  Insti- 
tutions. The  Piirfons  College  hasco  was  not 
because  Parsons  C-uUece  did  not  have  a  iiohle 
idea.  Tlie  fiasco  ix-curred  when  it  was  prc- 
Eumod  that  the  most  difficult  type  of  educa- 
tion could  be  done  by  ma^s  and  wholesale 
methods,  and  that  money  could  be  made  out 
of  the  project  Tills  is  entirely  a  false  as- 
sumption and  anyone  who  has  any  lUu.'^ions 
about  it  ought  to  be  quickly  disillusioned. 
Actually,  what  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  ad- 
monish" the  citizens  of  Hawarden  to  back  up 
the  excellent  educators  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  lead  this  college  in  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  I  know  that  they  w^nt  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  excellence  and 
the  maintaining  of  those  standards  of  excel- 
lence with  low  admissions  standards  will  be 
both  expensive  .and  rewarding.  You  will  have 
a  distinctive  role  In  higher  education  for 
which  you  will  be  praised  if  you  succeed. 
If.  on  the  other  liand,  yo-j  become  Just  an- 
other "drcpout"  college,  this  will  soon  be- 
come evident  and  the  ultimate  results  will 
lead  to  great  unhapplness. 

I  know  that  you  will  also  support  your 
college  as  it  tries  to  maintain  aspects  ol  ex- 
cellence In  the  building  of  a  library,  the  pro- 
vision of  laboratories,  and  the  bringing  Into 
the  community  of  great  teachers.  You  have 
begun  a  great  work  In  the  erection  of  build- 
ings which  are  today  dedicated.  This  Is  the 
start  which  you  have  needed.  Now  you  ought 
to  begin  building  a  college.  You  do  not  build 
a  college  with  bricks  and  mortar,  but  with 
books  and  laboratories  and  men.  The  raw 
material  Is  expensive.  The  competition  is 
great.  The  need  Is  greater.  It  is  said  that 
communities  like  Hawarden  need  a  challenge. 
All  I  can  say  is:  "Brother,  you  have  one. 
And  may  God  bless  you  as  you  meet  it." 

rv.  IN  OUR  PLUBALISTIC  SOCIITT  THERE  IS  NEED 
FOB  INNOVATION  AS  LONG  AS  IT  LEADS  TO  A 
WOBTHT  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TRADITIONS  OF 
EXCELLEJJCE  WHICH  CHARACTERIZE  TRUE 
KICHEB     EDtlCATION 

There  Is  no  virtue  in  mere  change.  Educa- 
tors had  better  leave  to  Madison  Street  the 
art  of  novelty  for  Its  own  rake.  One  Is  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  Indian  who.  for 
many  months,  had  watched  the  building  of  a 
lighthouse.  When  the  structure  imd  been 
completed  and  put  into  operation,  he  stood 
one  day  watching  as  a  thick  fcg  rolled  In. 
"Ugh."  he  said.  "Light  shine,  bell  ring,  horn 
blow,  but  fog  come  in  all  same."  So  It  Is  with 
a  pood  many  of  our  alleged  new  devices  for 
higher  education.  No  matter  how  much  we 
Fhine  i-UT  lights,  ring  our  bells  and  blow  cur 
horns,  it  Is  the  fcg  with  which  we  must  ulti- 
mately contend. 

Sioux  Empire  College  arose  to  meet  a  need. 
The  need  was  the  determinant  ol  program. 
This  college  needs  the  support  of  its  con- 
stituency as  your  very  competent  president 
presents  to  you  the  things  which  make  this 
college  distinctive.  Our  young  people  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  discrtinlnating.  They 
do  not  go  to  colleges  simply  because  those 
colleges  are  in  their  community  nor  do  they 
go  because  these  colleges  present  a  financial 
bargain  counter.  In  the  last  analysis  this  col- 
lege will  be  great  and  will  continue  to  grow 
only  as  it  provides  some  new  answer  to  the 
human  needs  to  which  I  referred.  Says  the 
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president  of  the  University  of  Missouri:  "We 
have  outlived  the  day  when  we  could  relax 
with  Adam  Smith  In  the  serene  conviction 
that  an  Invisible  hand  will  guide  the  ship  of 
state  through  the  waves  and  winds  to  a  snug 
harbor.  We  cannot  assume  that  rising  de- 
mand will  always  produce  the  proper  supply; 
or  that  somehow  or  other  the  philanthropies 
of  wealthy  Individuals  or  the  zeal  of  religious 
bodies  will  give  us  colleges  and  universities 
when  and  where  we  need  them.  This  will 
only  come  when  people  are  willing  to  get 
on  some  frontier  and  really  support  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  ways  In  which  Sioux  Empire 
College  can  become  Innovative  and  distinc- 
tive Is  in  the  bringing  to  your  community 
and  your  campus  of  great  faculty  members. 
Without  faculty  that  has  iispects  of  great- 
ness, you  win  never  have  a  college  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  warn  you  that  teach- 
ers who  are  really  creative  :vre  not  always 
easy  to  get  along  with.  I  again  quote  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri:  -One 
of  the  most  irritating  things  about  good 
teachers  Is  that  they  do  not  always  say  what 
the  people  who  pay  the  tuition  bills  would 
like  them  to  say.  They  often  produce  dis- 
turbing Ideas.  Our  sons  and  daughters  come 
home  from  college  and  echo  sentiments  alien 
to  our  flrfeelde  and  the  embroidered  samplers 
on  the  wans.  When  we  ask  where  they  heard 
such  pernicious  nonsense,  we  learn  that  Dr. 
So  and  So  told  them,  and  the  normal  reac- 
tion, especially  If  Dr.  So  and  So  teaches  in  a 
tax  supported  Institution,  Is  to  turn  the 
rascal  out.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  every 
provocative  or  irritating  faculty  member  is 
on  that  account  a  great  teacher.  Ph.  D.s  are 
no  more  exempt  from  folly  or  rashness  than 
Insurance  agents,  farmers  or  commissioners 
of  education.  But  if  we  expect  our  colleges 
and  unversitlee  to  support  and  refresh  our 
society,  we  must  guard  the  right  of  their 
faculty  members  to  produce  disturbing 
ldea3." 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  colleges  in- 
novate. They  must  be  constantly  re-examin- 
ing their  purposes  and  getting  beyond  the 
mere  problems  of  institutional  existence.  The 
p>eople  of  the  Hawarden  community  must  be 
willing  to  permit  its  president  to  bring  in 
consultants  who  will  look  at  the  institution 
from  perspectives  which  lie  outside  the  mo- 
tives of  comir.unity  development  or  educa- 
tion as  a  business.  It  is  possible  for  some 
types  of  enterprise  to  continue  usefully  for 
a  long  time  without  being  self-critical.  But 
colleges  cannot  be  in  that  category.  Some- 
time ago  I  read  a  humorous  comment  which 
has  a  punch,  I  think.  'I  don't  know  who 
discovered  water,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it 
wasn't  a  fish."  This  is  the  fundamental  cause 
for  the  Parsons  fiasco.  There  were  elements  of 
innovation  in  the  program.  The  Ideal  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  otherwise  rejected  was 
a  worthy  one.  The  idea,  of  course,  that  educa- 
tion of  people  with  low  aptitudes  by  mass 
methods  could  be  done  on  a  mass  production 
basis  and  that  the  whole  business  could 
make  money  like  a  factory  makes  money,  was 
at  the  outset  absurd  to  all  but  the  uncritical. 
The  only  amazing  thing  about  the  entire 
tiasoo  was  that  so  many  people  were  surprised 
by  the  way  in  which  it  came  out. 

Innovation  In  education  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  institutions  are  extremely 
expensive.  All  higher  education  is  expen- 
sive. There  are  no  bargain  counter  ap- 
proaches to  it.  Just  as  there  are  no  royal 
roads  to  learning.  I  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  get  some  help  here  and  there  from  our 
state  in  this  matter  of  tuition  for  young 
people  who  go  to  institutions  of  private 
higher  education.  This  is  the  American  way 
because  it  gives  young  people  an  option  as 
to  the  kind  of  school  to  which  they  will  go 
and  provide  the  kind  of  pluralism  which  we 
in  private  higher  education  can  give.  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  Hawarden  community 
will  get  back  of  the  Iowa  tuition  support  plan 


which  is  another  subject  which  we  cannot 
here  discuss.  This  kind  of  stat.i  support,  as 
well  as  federal  support,  will  i>ermlt  schools 
like  yours  and  mine  to  maintain  quality 
and  provide  the  kind  of  innovations  which 
are  needed  in  higher  education  in  our  day. 

CONCLUSION 

I  congratulate  the  Hawarden  community 
upon  having  attempted  a  difficult  task.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  you  liave  chosen  for  this  enterprise. 
The  road  will  not  always  be  smooth.  Higher 
education  is  a  frontier  experience  and  frontier 
life  is  never  easy.  The  great  thing  about  this 
frontier  is  that  it  takes  place,  not  In  some 
distant  land,  but  It  takes  place  right  where 
we  live.  Hawarden  stands  between  the  great 
needs  of  America  as  a  nation  and  the  great 
needs  of  young  people  with  minds  and  souls 
and  destinies.  I  close  with  a  Biblical  parody. 
Now  abideth  the  American  dream,  the  com- 
munity spirit  of  Hawarden — and  people  But 
the  greatest  nf  these  i.s  people. 


FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 
TO  GEORGE  T.  NICKOLAS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Free- 
dom.s  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  re- 
cently inade  an  honor  medal  award  to 
Geor.se  T.  Nickolas  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
for  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  editor  entitled 
■Had  Give  Other  Foot." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  the  editor  which  merited  the 
award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Moline  Dispatch,  Apr.  4,  1967) 
He'd  Give  Other  Foot 

Dear  EorroR:  The  history  of  this  country 
is  written  with  heroic  actions,  deeds  and 
words.  I  was  fortunate  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
see  and  hear  real  courage  displayed  by  a  19- 
year-old  soldier. 

I  was  attending  a  reception  for  members 
of  Congress  at  the  International  Inn  in 
Washington,  at  which  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  had  invited  several  hospitalized 
soldiers  to  the  reception  to  entertain  them. 
I  walked  up  to  the  table  and  greeted  these 
veterans  and  talked  with  them.  I  asked  the 
19-year-old  veteran  how  long  he  had  been  in 
the  service. 

"Nine  months.  Commander  Nickolas,"  he 
replied. 

■Did  you  leave  the  United  States?"  I  asked. 

"Yes  sir.  I  was  in  Vietnam." 

I  then  asked,  "Do  you  know  what  you  and 
this  government  were  fighting  for  in  Viet- 
nam?" 

He  told  me  that  he  had  read  literature  on 
Vietn.im  and  was  told  why  we  were  in  Viet- 
nam but  he  only  appreciated  these  explana- 
tions .liter  he  had  seen  the  results  of  Viet 
Cong  .slaughter  of  unarmed  civilian  women 
and  children  He  stated  that  Viet  Cong  had 
hacked  up  and  dismembered  children's  bodies 
after  killing  t'nem  or  while  killing  them.  Our 
soldiers  may  ni.ike  mistakes  and  accidentally 
kill  children,  but  they  never  hack  up  chil- 
dren, he  lurtaer  stated. 

LIVE   l.V    FEAR 

The  people  live  in  tear  of  their  lives  be- 
cause of  the  butcher  method  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  t.iey  wc'.cjuie  our  troops  with 
open  arms. 

I  .isketi  him  wh.-it  !u.-i  injury  was,  and  he 
very  calmly  lifted  ills  log  and  showed  me  that 
he  had  lost  iiis  looi. 

"Commander  Nickolas,  I  know  that  we 
have  young  men  In  this  country,  who  are 
demonstrating  against  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam I  only  hope  that  the  100.000  men.  who 
are  due  for  release  from  the  military  service 


this  year  will  go  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  set  those  people  straight  about  com- 
munism. I  would  return  to  Vietnam  and 
give  my  other  foot,  if  necessary.  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  freedoms  that  this  country 
offers  Its  citizens." 

I  know  that  many  of  you  readers  will 
wonder  what  this  young  soldier  has  to  look 
forward  to?  Yes,  he  will  suffer  due  to  the 
fEu:t  he  has  only  one  foot,  but  he  will  never 
have  to  bow  his  head  to  anyone,  for  he  is  a 
living  display  of  real  courage  and  of  loving 
service  to  his  country  and  freedom. 

"MY    DUTY" 

He  symbolizes  the  "American  Creed.' 
which  I  personally  like  to  read  from  time 
to  time  and  which  is  as  follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic:  a  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  inseparable  established  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  fiag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

The  Communists  call  our  society  a  "Dec- 
adent Society,"  and  that  the  personal  ero- 
sion from  within  will  permit  them  to  win. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  inspire  a  few 
readers  to  live  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
"Creed." 

I  pray  that  the  loss  of  the  young  soldier's 
foot  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  that, 
his  courage  will  inspire  all  who  meet  him 
to  be  100  per  cent  Americans  willing  to  de- 
fend this  country  against  all  enemies. 
George  T.  Nickolas, 
Davenport.  Commander.  Department  of 
Iowa,   Disabled   American    Veterans. 
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THE  OFFSHORE  ISLANDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  given  a  Jack  An- 
derson column  about  the  United  States 
requesting  the  withdrawal  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  troops  from  the  offshore  islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  the  treatment  the 
column  deserves — a  brushoff.  Mr.  An- 
derson suggested  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  certain  strate- 
gists in  our  Government  are  determined 
to  ask  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  remove  his 
forces  from  the  offshore  islands. 

Yesterday  the  State  Department's 
press  ofiQcer  quite  properly  bi-ushed  aside 
such  a  preposterous  suggestion  and  stated 
that  the  U.S.  "official  position  rests 
squarely"  on  the  1954  mutual  defense 
J;reaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  1955  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
which  affirmed  U.S.  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  Taiwan  and  the  islands  between 
Taiwan  and  mainland  China. 

The  reasons  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's reaction  and  our  12-year-old 
policy  are  manifestly  clear: 

First,  the  presence  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  troops  on  the  islands  pins  down 
several  hundred  thousand  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  on  the  mainland;  second, 
the  islands  provide  valuable  intelligence 
on  Communist  coastal  movements;  third, 
the  islands  release  various  elements  of 
U.S.  naval  forces  from  duty  in  the  area; 
fourth,  the  islands  provide  early  warning 
for  air  defense;  and  fifth,  the  islands  pro- 
vide additional  depth  to  the  defense  of 
1  t'wan. 


At  a  time  when  there  is  continuing  re- 
bellion and  unrest  on  the  mainland  of 
China  and  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  at 
a  crucial  point,  the  last  thing  the  United 
States  should  do  is  to  force  a  trusted 
ally  to  withdraw  from  a  securely  held 
position  and  thereby  give  Communist 
China  new  options  to  increase  its  hoid  on 
the  mainland  and  increase  its  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate,  I  think,  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  recent  AFL-CIO  convention 
paid  special  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league and  my  friend,  the  late  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  Patrick  McNamara. 
As  a  trade  unionist  and  as  a  public  of- 
ficial, Pat  McNamara  devoted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  others.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  Senate  know  that  his  full  and  over- 
riding concern  was  always  the  people  he 
served  so  well,  and  the  country  he  served 
so  ably.  Both  were  vastly  enriched  by  the 
service  of  Senator  McNamara.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  AFL-CIO 
resolution,  adopted  in  honor  of  the  late 
Patrick  McNamara  at  the  federations 
recent  convention,  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Patrick  McNamara:  Resolution  197 
(By  delegates  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen     and     Apprentices     of      the 
Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada) 
Whereas.  The  late  United  States  Senator 
Patrick    McNamara    was    a    staunch    trade 
unionist  and  member  of  the  United  Associa- 
tion, throughout  his  entire  active  life,  and 

Whereas,  He  served  his  state  of  Michigan, 
and  the  nation,  faithfully  as  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  new  and  in- 
novative social  legislation;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  convention  honor  and 
memorialize  this  fine  American  who,  as  a 
union  member,  business  agent,  school  board 
member,  city  council  member,  and  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, represented  and  pursued  the  finest  Ideals 
of  the  United  States. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


THE   125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CITADEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  in  Charleston,  S.C,  the  citizens  of 
my  State  are  celebrating  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  The  Citadel,  the  military 
college  of  South  Carolina.  The  observ- 
ance will  climax  with  events  this 
weekend. 

The  Citadel  and  its  graduates  have 
served  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Nation  well  since  the  first  students 
began  their  studies  there  in  1843.  The 
Citadel  cadet,  standing  erect  in  his  gray 
dress  uniform,  has  epitomized  the  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  country  which  has 
distinguished  our  fighting  men  down 
through  the  history  of  America.  He  is 
recognized  as  a  young  man  with  a  high 
sense  of  duty.  His  education  is  geared 
to  develop  outstanding  attributes  of 
character,  with  emphasis  on  integrity, 


disciphne.  and  dependability.  The  cadet 
is  trained  not  only  in  standards  of  con- 
duct and  military  tradition,  but  he  is 
also  offered  a  superior  academic  pro- 
gram to  prepare  him  for  business  and 
professional  careers  as  well. 

The  history  of  The  Citadel  is  replete 
with  the  names  of  great  men.  The  names 
of  the  last  three  presidents — Summerall, 
Clark,  and  Harris— provide  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  high  caliber  of  leadership 
and  direction  under  which  this  military 
college  has  developed. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  after  the 
first  corps  of  cadets  was  formed  in  March 
of  1843,  we  see  scores  of  names  of  men 
who  shared  in  the  building  of  this  great 
institution,  names  such  as  Richardson, 
Hammond,  Jamison,  Hampton,  Padgett, 
Thomas,  Murray,  Evander,  Stevens. 
Coward.  Capers.  Jenkins,  Thompson, 
HagooQ.  LeTellier,  Bond,  and  many 
others.  The  administrations  of  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Summerall  and  Gen.  Mark 
Wayne  Clark  have  been  recognized  in 
recent  years  by  the  designation  of  the 
Summerall  Chapel  in  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Summerall  and  the  naming  of  the 
new  activities  buUding  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Clark,  now  president  emeritus. 

The  current  president.  Gen.  Hugh  P. 
Harris,  is  providing  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  carrying  The  Citadel  to  even 
higher  standards  of  academic  excellence 
and  physical  growth.  He  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  our  State  in  this  noble 
endeavor. 

In  this  day  in  time,  with  hippies  in 
vogue  and  patriotism  considered  old- 
fashioned,  colleges  such  as  The  Citadel 
hold  the  promise  of  producing  the  type  of 
young  men  who  in  years  past  toiled  and 
fought  to  make  this  country  great.  Often- 
times we  lose  sight  of  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  necessity  to  preserve 
our  heritage  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Citadel 
Celebration."  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14,  1968,  issue  of  the  Charleston 
News  &  Courier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrrADEL  Celebration 
The  Citadel's  125th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, which  begins  today,  is  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  throughout  the  sute.  Graduates  of 
The  Citadel  are  leaders  in  scores  of  South 
Carolina  communities.  Their  education  at 
the  Military  College  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
vided them  with  knowledge  needed  In  their 
business  and  professional  careers.  It  also  gave 
them  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
leadership  and  civic  responsibility. 

As  The  Citadel  looks  back  over  the  Irist 
century  and  a  quarter,  it  also  is  planning  for 
the  future.  Gen.  Hugh  P.  Harris,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  college  since  1965,  re- 
ports that  facilities  are  being  planned  for  an 
additional  500  cadets  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Improvements  in  the  physical  plant  will  re- 
quire 820  million.  The  Citadel  also  has  re- 
opened its  program  for  veterans  and  Is  pro- 
viding evening  courses  for  the  Charleston 
community. 

In  praising  military  traditions  and  stand- 
ards of  character,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
academic  excellence  of  The  Citadel.  Some 
scholars  tend  to  downgrade  the  intellectual 
level  of  a  military  college.  The  records  of 
Citadel  men  who  pursue  their  studies  else- 
where, and  the  relative  performance  of  stu- 


dents from  other  colleges  who  come  to  Citadel 
summer  schools,  suppiy  n  classroom  gauge  m 
which  The  Citadel  measures  favorably. 

The  week  ahead  is  hllod  with  celebration 
activities.  By  happy  design.  The  Citadel  has 
planned  the  festivities  with  pubhc  p.irtici- 
patlon  in  mind.  It  will  be  an  exciting  week 
for  the  community  and  ii  pood  time  to  ap- 
preciate anew  the  value  of  a  cherished  edu- 
cational institution. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION  ENDORSES 
RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
annual  meeting  on  February  26-29  in 
Dallas,  the  membenship  of  tlie  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  support 
for  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  tS. 
2134  >  introduced  by  Senator  Fred  Harris 
and  myself  last  year. 

There  are  few  groups  which  have 
])layed  a  more  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America  than  the 
REA  co-ops.  Therefore,  this  endorsement 
by  the  membership  of  the  NRECA  is  par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  M-3 
(Adopted  by   the   members  of   the  National 

Rural   Electric  Cooperative  Association  at 

Its    annual    meeting    on    February    26-29. 

1968) 

Wherea."!.  an  acute  need  today  Is  job  op- 
portunity in  rural  America,  and 

Wh£reas,  Senate  2134  and  HR  11886  have 
this  as  their  objective  by  providing  tax  in- 
centives to  industries  locating  in  rural  areas. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  sup- 
port these  bills,  and  others  which  have  this 
objective  and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  t;  :e  quick  and  appropriate  action. 


SALINE  WATER  REPORT 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  with  intense  interest  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior concerning  the  desalting  program 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
which  you  received  and  referred  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Secretary  Udall's  report  is  a  concise 
review  of  the  progress  that  has  been  at- 
tained to  develop  new  or  improved  proc- 
esses for  low-cost  desalination  of  sea  or 
brackish  water  during  the  past  year. 

"While  water  is  a  precious  and  vital 
commodity,  we  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
its  true  worth  until  we  enter  a  water 
shortage  crisis.  We  once  assumed  that 
water  problems  in  the  United  States  were 
confined  primarily  to  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  Southwest,  but  we  now 
find  to  our  consternation  that  our  bur- 
geoning population  is  placing  enor- 
mous demands  on  our  natural  supplies 
of  water.  The  extent  of  this  demand  is 
that  even  areas  of  normal  adequate  rain- 
fall such  as  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  are  now  studj'ing  the  possi- 
bility of  constructing  desalting  plants  to 
provide  an  incremental  source  of  fresh 
water.  During  the  past  year.  Key  West. 
Fla.,  became  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  obtain  its  regular  mimicipal 
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supply  of  fresh  water  from  a  sea  water 
desalting  plant.  Several  inland  com- 
munities have  installed  desalting  equip- 
ment to  improve  the  quality  of  available 
sources  of  supply.  Two  new  desalting 
plants  under  construction  m  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  permit  expanded  industry 
and  tourist  trade. 

Secretary  TJdall'.s  report  points  out 
very  clearl:,  ihe  interest  of  otiier  nations 
in  the  desakin'r  iichnology  which  is  be- 
ing developed  in  the  United  States  and 
he  cites  President  Johnson's  interest  in 
making  this  technology  available  to  tliose 
nations  who  now  face  severe  water  sun- 
ply  problems.  When  President  Johnson 
served  as  majority  leader  of  this  body, 
he  was  one  of  the  stanchest  advocates 
of  an  imaginative  and  aggressive  desalt- 
ing program  and  as  we  all  know,  he  has 
continued  that  interest  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oiiportunity  to 
compliment  Secretary  Udall  on  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  report  and  I 
would  like  to  suagest  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  review  this  report  so  that  you 
may  be  JuHy  apprised  of  the  current  sta- 
tus of  desaUing  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Secretary's  report  be  included  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LThe  reix)rt  is  printed  in  tlie  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  under  the  heading  Sa- 
line Water  Report."  1 


CURRENT   DEVELOPMENTS   IN   THE 
WORLD  S  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  respected  finaiicial  leaders  of  this 
country  is  George  S.  Moore,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  It  is  therefore  of 
more  than  usual  niterest  to  note  the 
comments  he  has  made  en  the  events 
that  led  to  tie  decisions  of  the  central 
bankers  of  the  seven  nation  London  gold 
pool  on  MarCii  17  and  on  developments 
since  that  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  our  views 
coincide  on  this  matter  to  a  large  degree. 

I  commend  his  views  to  the  Senate  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  speecii  made  by  Mr.  Moore  before 
the  American  Club  in  Paris  on  March  21 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  oojection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  oe  pri:Ued  i'l  the  RErorn. 
as  follows : 
Remarks    or    Georcf    3.    Moofe.    Cii.mrm.an. 

First    National    Cnv    Bank.    Before    the 

American    Clvb.    March    21,    1968.    P.\ris 

Cl'RRENr    tiEVFLOPMENTS 

This  is  not  the  most  propiUous  time  for  a 
buiiker  to  spe.ik  in  public.  The  most  happy 
note  in  last  Saturdays  rciition  of  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  was  a  cable  froiu  London  stating 
that  the  Chiir.^h  ol'  St.  Edmonds  in  the  finan- 
rial  district  had  announced  special  j-rayers 
for  bankers  from  12  to  2  PaM  ! 

I  surely  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  confusion 
oj  many  about  current  developments  or  to 
the  general  lack  of  confidence  whlcii  is  con- 
tributing to  current  problems. 

Fortunately  the  weekend  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  Central  Bankers  resulted  in  ac- 
tions which  have  in  some  measure  restored 
order    and    some   confidence    to    the    v.orid's 


markets,  at  least  short  term,  and  given  them, 
.ind  particularly  the  USA,  more  time  to  find 
more     desirable     soIutionB     to     the     basic 

problems. 

I  believe  they  ncted  wisely  in  their  decision 
to  let  the  free  gold  market  seek  Us  own  free 
uiic  introllcd  level.  .Actually  there  v.ere  no 
iioceptable  ;iltprnati\  es.  With  freedom.  It  may 
not  nse  as  hii;h  as  some  have  feared,  or  hoped, 
depenrhnp  on  where  they  sat! 

The  fnlars^ement  of  the  Sterling  support 
group  was  also  constructive,  necessary,  and 
con  (Kit  nee- producing. 

The  extension  of  the  US  swap  system,  to 
o\iT  >iO  billion,  and  the  implications  that 
the  Central  Banks  would  settle  their  own 
inter-bank  (lfiirit.s  and  surplii.ses.  by  swaps, 
or  bv  sale  ot  sold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  mean- 
while maintain  prevailing  currency  rates,  is 
furiuer  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  post-war 
monetary  cooperation  is  still  l.irpely  lnt;ict. 
despite  the  shocks  ot  recent  e.ents.  and  pres- 
sures of  national  interests. 

Now  none  of  this  h.as  changed  the  funda- 
mental.s — t!ie  principal  flaws  in  the  post-war/ 
present  monetary  system,  namely  the  US  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  and  the  inadequacy 
(if  the  present  gold  supply  for  today's  mone- 
t.iry  needs. 

The  US  now  clearly  ha.3  no  re,.V)urse  but  to 
take  the  neccs.sary  l.scal  and  i}ionet,.ry  steps, 
which  are  the  only  way  it  can  bring  its  pay- 
ments into  balance  or  nearer  to  equilibrium. 
I  s.iv  iifvirer.  if  not  all  the  \\ay  to  equilibrium, 
bec.uise  the  Vietnam  war  i5  a  big  f.iclor  in 
the  Lij  deticit,  and  the  uorld  understunds 
this. 

Kut  the  US  must: 

1.  Raise  taxes  pronipt'y. 

2.  Reduce  non-deiense  spcridir,g  .substan- 
tially. 

3.  Continue  to  further  tighten  monetary 
]x>licy  which  the  foregoing  makes  possible. 

There  is  hope,  .ifter  last  weekend,  that 
the  tiscal  impasse  between  Congress  and 
the  Administration  is  nearer  resolution  and 
that,  tile  Federal  Reserve  is  moving  towards 
a  tighter  monetary  policy,  both  by  discount 
rate  action  and  by  c  pen  market  policy.  For- 
tunately. I  think  our  economy  is  strong 
enoxigh  to  lake  tiiese  actions  in  its  stride. 
People  have  huge  savings  reserves — the  ex- 
pansionary and  intlaiionary  forces  which 
need   to   be   constrained   are   powerful. 

The  pa^t  ten  days  have  also  proved,  I  be- 
lieve, some  of  the  things  many  of  us  have 
been  saying: 

I  1  I  Ti'.at  a  gold  free  monetary  system  is 
not  liere  yet. 

(2)  That  the  U.S.  controls  are  not,  of 
themselves,  believable  as  like'y  to  do  the 
job  on  their  own. 

Everything  will  ciepei.d  on  whether  the 
U.S.  does  act  properly  and  promptly  and  in 
fact  does  bring  its  payments  near  to  equi- 
librium. 

If  we  do  not.  and  the  world  is  asked  to 
carry  the  additional  dollars  from  as  large 
.1  pavments  deficit  as  we  suffered  last  year. 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  tlie  accords  of 
l.Ts:  Sunday  ran  be  expected  to  hold  to- 
gether. I  believe  our  friends  will  ask  for 
gold,  more  t'lan  we  can  or  will  spare  from 
our  remaining  gold  reserves  of  about  $10 
billion  (deducting  the  51  billion  gold  v.e 
owe  the  IMF). 

And  so  let  us  hope  that  t!ie  mid-March 
near  cri.sis.  .nad  the  temporary  confidence 
that  Sunday's  acti-'ns  helped  rebuild,  and 
t'le  time  th 't  this  lirs  ji'eu  tis.  '.vill  be 
used  efrecti\ely. 

Now  before  closing  kt  ms  s.rike  a  more 
positive  note. 

Last  we?..'s  problems  tend  i o  n:ake  us 
forget  the  economic  strengths  behind  the 
dollar.  t!ie  pjst-war  economic  achie.emeats. 
which  give  us  the  c.ipability  of  solving  to- 
day's problems,  and  gi\e  assurance  that  the 
path  of  t.).ist-war  progress  and  expansion, 
social  and  economic,  need  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 


First.  Let  no  one  lose  sight  of  the  enor- 
mous productive  power  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
which  Is  showing  Increased  vigor  and  Is  ex- 
panding at  a  phenomenal  rate.  The  Increase 
in  the  U.S.  economy  In  the  two  years  of 
1968  and  1967  is  roughly  equal  to  the  entire 
French  economy  or  to  the  economies  of 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Netherlands  combined 
The  technological  superiority  of  the  USA. 
is  substantial  and  is  widening.  Gross  private 
US,  foreign  investments,  despite  the  ro- 
straints  of  the  balance  of  payments  program, 
will  increase  by  more  than  $10  billion  this 
year.  These  total  Investments  produced  a 
remittable  profit  of  nearly  $6  billion  la  t 
year,  and  this  will  double  in  ten  years.  The 
US.  International  balance  sheet,  that  Is  the 
excess  of  foreign  assets  (.exclusive  of  our 
gold!  over  our  foreign  liabilities  (including 
foreign  investment  in  U.S.)  is  well  over  $.50 
billion,  more  than  twice  ten  years  ago.  I'.ie 
f  jreign  preference  for  U.S.  portfolio  invest- 
ments is  increasing,  through  purch.a.se  of 
mutual  funds  and  general  Kecurlty  invc.-t- 
ments.  All  this  points  to  the  possibilitv. 
probability,  of  another  "dollar  gap"  in  tiie 
Seventies,  post-Vietnam,  provided  we  pro- 
tect our  price  stability,  which  is  now 
threatened. 

Second.  Despite  the  present  strains  on  the 
intrrnatlonal  monetary  system,  the  world 
leaders  can  take  pride  in  our  post-war  eco- 
nomic achievements.  We  have  avoided  the 
usual  post-war  depression.  Barriers  to  trade 
and  investment  have  been  rcdticed.  World 
trade  has  grown  fourfold  since  the  end  oi 
Vv'orld  War  II.  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
and  t,hould  double  again  lit  the  next  ti-n 
years.  The  US  post-war  expansion,  the  mira- 
cles of  Europe  and  then  Japan,  and  the  lit- 
tle miracles  of  Mexico,  Taiwan,  etc.  have  been 
even  more  remarkable  in  a  period  when  the 
economic  achievements  of  communism  and 
totalitarianism  have  been  conspicuously 
pocr. 

No.  there  is  no  reason  to  lose  confidence  ii. 
the  continued  expansion  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment, and  in  the  progress  of  the  developinic 
countries.  My  own  bank  is  opening  47  new- 
foreign  branches  this  year,  which  is  positive 
evidence  that  we  don't  think  the  world  is 
going  to  hell. 

Now.  let  me  conclude  this  optimism  with 
a  final  warning. 

Last  Sunday's  arrangements  stemmed  the 
crisis  but  they  do  no  more  than  give  us  time 
to  c\o  the  things  which  need  to  be  done. 

The  US  must  take  the  necessary  fiscal, 
monetary  action. 

The  controls  road  which  we  have  taken  so 
fcr  will  not  do  the  job. 

A  gold  free  or  a  paper  gold,  monetary  sys- 
tem is  not  here  totlay.  nor  around  the  cor- 
ner. Some  day  probably,  but  not  in  time  to 
sul'. e  today's  problems.  A  two  level  gold  mar- 
ker cannot  last  f:'r  long  under  today's  con- 
ditions. I  have  been  frank  in  saying  that  i: 
we  don't  do  the  things  which  need  to  bo 
done,  it  niny  very  well  come  to  pass  that 
yipro  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the 
official  price  of  gold.  In  fact  it  may  even  now 
be  too  late  to  prescribe  the  deflation  that 
ini''ht  be  necessary  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

What  worries  me  most  is  too  long  a  jour- 
ney down  the  wrong  road,  which  is  the  rj;ia 
the  US  hris  lollowed  lo  date — the  con'^rol 
road,  ilcstricticns  en  the  free  llcvv  of  money, 
on  trade  and  investment,  en  travel,  can  (\c 
iinnfasurable  damafje  and  can  interrupt  t'le 
path  cf  post-war  c:\pansion  and  development 
v,h:x-,e  contintiation  is  so  essential  to  peace 
and  stability.  The  end  <i  the  control  road 
is  ,.vthang9  control,  and  c'cclian?e  control 
h:'  .  never  worked. 

I  believe  the  world's  leaders  today  are  too 
V  is--,  and  have  too  good  a  recall  of  the  faihire 
I'i  these  measures,  to  go  too  far  down  that 
r  .ad  today. 

I  don't  think  anyone  is  wise  enough  to 
predict  the  course  of  events  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  lots  of 
problems  during  my  forty  years  as  a  banker 


and  none  of  them  have  dimmed  my  long 
range  optimism.  Problems  such  as  these  have 
a  way  of  resolving  themselves,  and  especially 
in  this  case,  considering  the  strengths  and 
experiences  at  our  disposal.  It  is  obvlotisly  a 
year  of  caution  for  businessmen.  Investors 
iind  especially  bankers. 

I  have  been  brief  today  to  save  time  for 
possible  questions,  and  also  because  there 
is  available  here  at  the  door  for  any  who  are 
interested,  fuller  background  in  a  speech  I 
made  before  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers in  December,  entitled:  "Tlie  Dol- 
lar at  Bay"  and  In  a  subsequent  Interview 
with  the  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World. 


LACK    OP    U,S,    POSITIVE    LEADER- 
SHIP IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr,  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  the 
retaliatory  raids  by  Isi-ael  across  the 
Jordan  River  aimed  at  striking  at  the 
Arab  bases  used  as  privileged  sanctuaries 
by  Arba  saboteurs  against  Israel-held 
villages  was  not  unexpected. 

It  is  now  over  9  months  since  the 
June  1967,  6-day  war  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations. 

There  have  been  no  discernible  steps 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Instead,  slowly  yet  surely,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  tightening  its  grip  in  that  vital 
area,  making  Nasser  more  than  ever  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  very 
abOity  to  stay  in  office  while  the  Soviet 
Union  obtains  a  valuable  naval  base  on 
the  very  soil  of  Egypt, 

Instead,  the  United  States  has  re- 
sumed arming  Jordan,  thereby  placing 
its  seal  of  approval  on  the  perfidious 
actions  of  Little  King  Hussein's  actions 
during  the  6-day  war. 

Meanwhile,  Arab  infiltrators  from 
their  safe  bases  in  Jordan,  operating 
either  with  the  connivance  or  indulgence 
of  the  Little  King,  committed  128  acts  of 
sabotage,  minings,  or  shootings,  killing 
or  wounding  168  Israelis. 

Repeated  warnings  by  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment that  further  acts  of  violation 
would  lead  to  serious  repercussions  went 
unheeded  both  by  the  Arab  nations  and 
by  the  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well. 

That  such  acts  of  sabotage,  minings, 
and  shootings  not  only  would  continue 
but  would  increase  in  intensity  was 
openly  boasted  of  in  Nasser's  controlled 
Cairo  press  and  radio.  Thus  a  Cairo  ra- 
dio broadcast,  on  March  12,  1968,  stated 
that  "Arab  resistance  is  continuing  and 
gradually  escalating,"  Since  the  first  of 
March,  there  were  37  acts  of  sabotage. 
The  Washington  Post  of  March  22,  1968, 
shows  the  picture  of  the  mined  school- 
bus  blown  up  on  March  18,  1968,  killing 
two  men  and  injuring  28  schoolchildren. 

As  Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr,,  in  a  dispatch 
from  Beirut  which  appeared  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  stated : 

Israel's  attack  across  the  Jordan  River  was 
seen  here  as  a  predictable  sequel  to  the 
escalation  of  Arab  commando  activity  inside 
Israel  and  the  occupied  lands. 

For  days,  Israeli  officials  have  been  warn- 
ing Jordan's  King  Hussein  to  crack  down  on 
the  commandos,  whom  they  call  terrorists,  or 
face  the  consequences.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flurry  of  military  activity  and 
troop  movements  on  the  occupied  West  Bank, 
and  a  panic  exodus  of  what  few  civilians  re- 
mained on  both  Bides  of  the  river. 

Jordanian   public   temper    wae   decidedly 


with  the  commandos,  who  currently  form  the 
only  force  fighting  Israel, 

These  warning  signs  went  unheeded  by 
the  United  States  which  should  have  ex- 
ercised leadership  In  tiie  Middle  East, 

The  United  States  should  have  called 
for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  before  Israel  was 
provoked  into  retaliatory  raids.  At  such 
a  preventive  Council  meeting  the  United 
States  could  have  urged  the  strengthen- 
iuij  of  the  United  Nations  presence  along 
the  Jordan  River. 

Instead  the  United  States  waited  while 
the  fuse  burned  shorter  and  shorter  until 
the  powder  keg  exploded.  And  tlien  it 
"deplored"  Israel's  retaliatoiy  action. 

How  long  must  a  nation,  such  as  Israel, 
wait  under  the  gun  of  nightly  terroristic 
raids  before  taking  retaliatory  action? 
How  long  can  the  advice  of  turning  the 
other  clieek  be  followed? 

On  December  13,  1967 — over  3  months 
before  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East — I  proposed  the  following 
three-pi'onged  policy: 

I  propose  a  three-pronged  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  not  only  In  Its  own  best 
Interests  but  In  the  interest  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

First,  the  United  States  should  propo.se 
entering  into  a  mutual  security  treaty  with 
Israel.  This  Is  a  policy  which  the  United 
States  pursues  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  United  States  Interests  are  not  nearly 
as  crucial  as  they  are  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  mutual  secu- 
rity treaties  with  Nationalist  China.  Korea 
and  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  Intended,  of 
course,  by  any  such  mutual  defense  treaty 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  the  sending 
of  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  I  would  oppose 
that.  The  United  States  could  taper  off  Its 
role  as  global  policeman  and  of  sending  our 
young  men  far  afield  to  fight  and  die  when 
the  United  States  security  Is  not  threatened 
and  alternative  non-mlllt;ary  solutions  are 
available.  Moreover,  as  Israel  made  abun- 
dantly clear  during  the  1967  crisis,  Israel 
wants  no  United  States  troops  there.  It  proved 
in  June  1967  that  given  the  wherewithal  to 
fight,  Israeli  troops  are  well  able  to  give  a 
very  good  accounting  for  themselves  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  United  States  should 
supply  whatever  arms  are  necessary. 

A  mutual  security  pact  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  would  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  Arab  aggression  and  it  would  by 
implication  place  over  that  country  the  ef- 
fective defense  umbrella  of  the  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet — which  would  really  not  need  to 
go  Into  action.  Its  presence,  backed  by  a 
treaty,  would  suffice. 

Second,  In  the  face  of  the  determination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  supply 
arms  to  the  Arab  nations  In  ever  increasing 
amounts,  the  United  States  shcmld  offer  to 
give  whatever  arms  are  needed  to  Israel  to 
even  its  military  defensive  strength.  Surely 
if  the  United  States  can  give  arms  to  Jor- 
dan—which has  proved  decisively  in  June 
that  it  would  use  those  arms  to  carry  on 
aggression,  It  can  do  no  less  than  to  give 
arms  to  Israel  for  its  defense — at  leaist  until 
the  Soviet  Union  desists  in  its  present  policy 
of  engaging  In  an  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  nations,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  Israel,  which  Is  so 
clearly  aligned  on  the  side  of  the  West. 

Such  a  policy  of  giving  arms  to  Israel  is 
especially  needed  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
changed  attitude  of  Prance,  which  now  re- 
fuses to  supply  arms  to  Israel,  and  has  lifted 
the  embargo  on  supplying  arms  to  Arab 
countries. 

Third,  it  l6  alBo  important  that  the  United 


Slates  buttress  Israel's  determination  not  to 
give  up  any  terriUiry  occupied  by  it  in  the 
Six  Day  War  unless  and  until,  at  the  very 
least,  tlie  Arab  nations  declare  unmistakably 
and  are  willing  to  negotiate  directly  with 
L-rael  to  arrive  at  binding  agreements  de- 
signed t<>  ensure  husiing  peace  In  the  Middle 
E.ist.  Unless  such  a.ssurances  are  unmistak- 
.ibly  binding  it  could  be.the  height  of  folly  for 
Israel  to  give  up  tlie  new  post  1967  war 
boundaries  which  are  essential  to  its  defense. 
The  older  boundaries  made  Arab  aggression 
all  too  eiLsy.  When  that  day  comes — that  the 
.'\rab  nations  Irrevocably  abjure  war  against 
Israel— the  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  a-sRlst  rionomically  all  the  nations  in  that 
area  wliich  sincerely  desire  t.i  build  up  their 
own  economies  and  to  better  the  economic 
and  social  lot  of  their  own  people. 

Tlie  time  to  lock  the  barn  door  is  be- 
fore the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  time  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  is  before  t<^nsions  again  rise  so  hijih 
as  to  ei'upt  into  violence  and  not  merely 
t3  deplore  the  inevitable  retaliation 
auain.si  terroristic  incursions. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  PRAISES 
STATE  OF  MANKIND  ADDRESS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33  calling  on  the  United  Na- 
tions to  inaugurate  an  annual  state  of 
mankind  address  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  broadcast  worldwide  by  the  radio 
and  television  networks  of  all  the  UN. 
member  states. 

Orgu  lizations.  such  as  the  United 
World  Federalists  that  are  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  desperate  need  to 
strengthen  tlie  United  Nations  as  a  force 
for  world  peace  and  progress,  have  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  this  proposal, 
which  was  originally  formulated  by 
Frank  K.  Kelly,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

I  am  verj'  pleased  to  state  today  that 
former  President  Eisenhower's  name  can 
now  be  added  to  the  growing  list  of  those 
who  support  this  innovative  proposal,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  on 
the  state  of  mankind  address  proposal  I 
have  just  received  from  President  Eisen- 
hower, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I.vDio.  Calif.. 
March  8.  IOCS. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Frankly.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  with  any  deep  understand- 
ing about  the  practical  value  of  a  United  Na- 
tions' annual  report  on  the  "State  of  the 
World."  However,  I  do  believe  that  If  such  a 
report  were  prepared  objectively  and  without 
bias  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  a  valuable  docu- 
ment to  every  government  In  the  world — to 
say  nothing  of  Its  interest  to  the  ordinary  but 
thoughtful  citizen.  I  think  that  this  kind  of 
report  should  be  welcomed  by  every  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  Party  or  classification  as 
either  "liberal"  or  "conservative." 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DWICHT  ElSENHOWiSt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
Americans  have  worked  as  hard  as  has 
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President  Eisenhower  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations.  As  he  so  eloquently 
stated  In  a  speech  during  his  second  pres- 
idential campaign : 

The  United  Nations  represents  the  best  and 
soundest  hope  for  peace  In  the  world.  .  .  . 
For  thl«  very  reason  I  believe  that  the  proc- 
emes  of  the  UN  need  further  to  be  developed 
and  strengthened. 

I  believe  an  annual  address  by  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  state  of  man- 
kind would  be  a  significant  step  toward 
the  goal  enunciated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  state  of  mankind  address,  as  en- 
visioned by  Prank  Kelly,  would  be  framed 
in  simple  language,  would  deal  with  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  mankind,  and 
would  be  plugged  into  the  world's  massive 
and  increasingly  sophisticated  network 
of  broadcast  media,  thereby  giving  the 
address  the  dramatic  appeal  which  at- 
taches to  such  person-to-person  com- 
munications. 

It  would  be  far  different  from  the  Sec- 
retary General's  present  annual  state- 
ment because  that  document,  by  neces- 
sity, puts  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on 
housekeeping  functions  and  is  a  far  more 
technical  document  than  the  state  of 
mankind  address  I  envision.  And  further, 
the  present  statement  does  not  fulfill 
the  alms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53  because  it  is  addressed  to  an  elite 
audience — the  U.N.  delegates — rather 
than  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  the 
state  of  mankind  address  would  be. 

The  United  Nations,  like  any  other 
human  institution,  will  not  be  able,  in  my 
view,  to  maintain  its  present  influence, 
let  alone  achieve  the  strength  all  of  us 
hoped  it  would  achieve  back  in  the  days 
when  the  U.N.  Charter  was  being  written, 
unless  It  rides  the  crest  of  the  ongoing 
technological  revolution  and  particularly 
the  revolution  in  communications — and 
rides  it  Imaginatively.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  53  encourages  a  step  in  that 
direction.  It  seeks  to  establish  a  voice 
for  the  world's  principal  international 
organization  that  everj'one  the  world 
over  can  hear  clearly. 


GREECE:    THE   SEEDS   FOR  A   NEW 
VIETNAM? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  strong  and  active  interest  in 
Greece,  the  ancient  homeland  of  the 
democratic  spirit  in  a  time  of  kings.  Ever 
since  the  Truman  doctrine  of  1947  con- 
cern with  present-day  Greece  has  been  a 
part  of  American  efforts;  to  assist  that 
nation  toward  a  modem  fulfillment  of 
true  democracy. 

That  is  why  in  an  interview  given  to 
the  political  editor  of  the  Athens  Daily 
Post,  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos,  in  an  in- 
terview published  on  August  10,  1966,  I 
asked  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  Greek  political  crisis.  At  that 
time  I  also  warned  that  there  was  an 
imminent  grave  threat  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship in  Greece.  The  event  took 
place  7  months  later  on  April  21,  1967. 

Last  July  I  became  the  first  U.S.  Sen- 
ator to  visit  Greece  after  the  military 
junta  took  over.  At  that  time  I  met  key 


figures  In  the  Greek  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  out  of 
this  background  of  concern  that  I  wish 
today  to  call  attenlon  to  two  excellent, 
revealing  and  interconnecting  articles. 
One.  written  by  the  well-known  colum- 
nists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  on 
November  2.  1967.  It  describes  accurately 
and  in  detail  the  ordeal  of  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Demetracoupoulos,  Greece's 
foremost  political  editor  until  the  junta 
seized  power  there,  whom  I  helped  to 
come  over  to  the  United  States. 

The  other  article  is  an  inter\iew  given 
by  him  to  the  distinguished  columnist 
Eliot  Janeway  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
whose  columns  also  appear  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  In  that  interview  may  be 
seen  the  red  signal  that  Greece  very  well 
may  be  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  new 
Vietnam  in  the  years  ahead,  and  a  warn- 
ing about  the  U.S.  role  there.  These 
articles  might  well  bear  the  caption, 
"How  the  U.S.  Can  Lose  Friends  and 
Create  New  Vietnams." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  two  articles  referred  to  may 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washintiton  iD.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  2.  1967 1 

State  Oftici.*!.  Aided  Greek  Junta  in  Trying 

To  Bar  Political  Refugee 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Shocking  collaboration  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  six-month-old  military 
dictatorship  In  Greece  is  exposed  by  the  story, 
concealed  untu  now,  of  how,  together,  they 
very  nearly  barred  a  prominent  Greek  politi- 
cal refugee  from  the  United  States. 

Ostensibly,  VS.  policy  is  to  keep  arm's 
length  from  the  military  Junta  which  seized 
power  in  Athens  last  April.  Behind  the 
scenes,  however,  working-level  State  Depart- 
ment officials  cooperate  with  the  Junta  In 
ways  that  can  only  encourage  the  Greek 
Colonels  to  think  Washington  has  little  In- 
terest in  restoring  a  democratic  regime. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the 
outrageous  handling  of  the  case  of  Ellas  P. 
Demetracopoulos.  an  influential  Greek  jour- 
nalist as  political  editor  of  three  newspapers 
and  a  militant  foe  of  tyranny,  both  right  and 
left.  A  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II  after  couageously  helping  downed 
U.S.  airmen  ifor  which  he  was  decorated). 
Demetracopoulos  was  captured  and  then 
wounded  by  the  Communists  during  the  Red 
revolt  of  December.  1944. 

When  the  Colonels  staged  their  coup  last 
April  on  the  pretext  of  fighting  Communism, 
Demetracopoulos  went  into  hiding  briefly, 
then  emerged  .as  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Junta — but  only  by  word-of-mouth.  Rather 
than  submit  to  military  censorship,  he  re- 
fused to  write  for  his  newspapers. 

His  problems  with  the  junta  deepened  In 
August  when  the  United  Nations  invited 
Demetracopoulos  to  be  Greek  representative 
at  the  U.N.s  .innual  Editors'  Roundtable  in 
Warsaw.  Sept.  12-15. 

The  Junta  made  private  overtures  to  De- 
metracopoulos to  be  favorable  or  at  least 
neutral  toward  the  Colonels  in  the  Warsaw 
discussions,  even  dangling  before  him  the 
Ambassadorship  to  a  key  Western  country. 

Demetracopoulos  refused.  The  Junta,  ac- 
cordingly, barred  his  trip  to  Poland  by  deny- 
ing him  a  "special  security  exit  permit." 
U.N.  officials  quietly  pressured  the  Colonels 
by  reminding  them  that  the  Important  In- 


dustrial sympoelum  scheduled  In  Athens 
under  U.N.  auspices  in  November  might  be 
endangered. 

The  junta  responded  with  a  dictator's 
compromise.  On  Sept.  12,  it  confiscated 
Demetracopoulos'  passport  (containing  a 
valid  U.S.  visa)  and  replaced  it  with  a  new 
passport  permitting  hhn  to  travel  to  Poland 
only  and  only  for  the  Sept.  12-15  conference. 
Demetracopoulos  saw  no  future  In  Greece, 
and  once  the  Warsaw  conference  finished, 
gained  entrance  to  Denmark. 

His  plans  were  to  attend  a  World  Bank 
meeting  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  an  Invited  guest 
and  go  from  there  to  the  United  States, 
That  meant  getting  Brazilian  and  U.S.  visas 
stamped  In  his  new  passport. 

Although  Brazil  has  been  ruled  by  Its 
military  since  1964,  it  quickly  granted  a  visa 
to  Demetracopoulos.  But  not  the  Americans. 
Fearful  of  what  Demetracopoulos  would  do 
and  say  in  America,  the  junta  pleaded  with 
U.S.  officials  to  keep  him  out.  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Athens  recommended  the  visa  be 
granted  anyway,  but  a  foreign  service  officer 
named  Daniel  H.  Brewster  had  other  Ideas. 
Brewster,  desk  officer  for  Greece  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  major  formulator  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy on  Greece,  is  an  unabashed  friend  of  the 
colonels.  He  decided  that  Demetracopoulos, 
staunchly  pro-American  and  a  visitor  here 
repeatedly  since  1951,  be  denied  a  visa.  The 
Incredible  decision  was  revealed  to  Deme- 
tracopoulos in  Copenhagen  Sept.  23. 

That  would  have  ended  the  story  had 
Demetracopoulos  In  Copenhagen  Sept.  23, 
been  without  friends  here.  He  Immediately 
cabled  for  help  to  an  impressive  list  includ- 
ing Sens.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  York,  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack  of  Massachusetts,  Rep.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  of  New  York,  and  former  Gov.  Pat  Brown 
of  California. 

Their  queries  were  met  by  weak  excuses 
from  the  State  Department,  but  collective 
pressure  from  Demetracopoulos's  friends 
forced  the  issue  over  Brewster's  head,  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  the  White  House.  Brewster's  decision  was 
overruled  and  a  visitor's  visa  was  given  Deme- 
tracopoulos Sept.  28. 

Demetracopoulos  Is  now  In  Washington, 
but  the  incident  is  not  closed.  There  Is  Inter- 
est on  Capitol  Hill  In  a  possible  investigation 
of  the  affair  to  probe  State  Department-Junta 
links  that  could  perpetuate  dictatorship  in 
Athens  and,  In  the  process  unwittingly  bol- 
ster the  reborn  Communist  resistance. 

Point  op  View — Janewat:  Potentiallt 

BoiUNo  Greece  Simmers 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York,  February  28. — The  hotter  Viet 
Nam  gets,  the  touchier  the  Mediterranean 
gets — and  the  more  explosive  Greece  gets. 
This  column  has  been  identifying  Greece  as 
an  active  nerve  center  and  potential  trouble 
spot  for  America  since  before  the  crisis  there 
sui;faced.  Herewith  Is  an  updated  audit  of 
present  instabilities  and  exposures  by  Ellas 
P.  Demetracopoulos,  Athens'  premier  politi- 
cal analyst-and-edltor-ln-exlle  and  anti- 
communist  coordinator  of  libertarian  re- 
sistance to  the  military  dictatorship  there, 

Janeway.  The  Junta  now  controlling 
Greece  has  been  cracking  down  on  people 
critical  of  It.  Has  it  also  been  tying  up  their 
property? 

DEMET»Acopotn.os.  The  Junta  has  been 
ruthless  with  respect  to  its  opponents  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  belong  to  the  right, 
center,  or  left  of  the  {XJlltical  spectrum.  It 
has  not  hesitated  to  take  any  measures.  In- 
cluding deprivation  of  rights  guaranteed 
under  law. 

Janewat.  Can  Greece  subsist  without  for- 
eign capital  Investment? 

DEMBraAcopoui,os.  Only  at  a  much  lower 
standard  of  living  and  growth  than  would 


otherwise  be  possible.  Foreign  Investment  Is 
essential  If  modern  management  and  tech- 
nology are  to  be  introduced.  Without  these, 
much  of  Greek  Industry  will  remain  hope- 
lessly backward  and  the  great  hope  of  Join- 
ing the  European  Common  Market  will  not 
be  realized. 

Janeway.  Do  you  regard  Russia  as  likely  to 
Intervene  In  Greece? 

RUSSIAN   LNTRANCE   POS.rIBL.E 

Demetracopoulos.  Ru.^sla  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  intervene  in  Greece  as 
part  of  her  campaign  to  penetrate  the  middle 
east  while  reducing  United  States  Influence 
there  and  In  the  Mediterranean.  Since  1947, 
America  has  played  a  decisive  role  In  Greece, 
and.  beginning  in  1959  with  Ambassador 
Ellis  Briggs,  now  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Athens  colonels.  America  has  pursued  disas- 
trous, contradictory  and  vacijlatlnp  policies — 
too  many  and  too  complicated  to  go  Into 
here.  But  because  ol  these  policies,  largely 
liifluenced  by  Interservlce  .ind  personality 
rivalries,  Russia  can  now  for  the  Jirst  time 
since  World  War  II  pretend  to  lead  liberation 
movements  in  Greece — ironically,  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  with  the  support  of 
noncommunist  elements  in  western  Eurojje. 
The  making  of  a  new  Vict  Nam  In  Greece  in 
the  years  ahead  are  all  there. 

Janewat.  Can  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  muddle  along  on  reduced 
flows  of  American  dollars,  especially  for  mili- 
tary assistance? 

Demetracopouxos.  The  expensive  military 
establlsbmentfi  of  the  NATO  countries  have 
competed  with  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment programs — hence  the  need  for  outside 
support.  This  support  In  my  opinion  should 
continue  until  growth  Is  sufficient  to  enable 
each  country  to  maintain  Us  own  defense 
forces.  In  Greece,  United  States  aid  should 
be  used  forcefully  and  expertly  as  a  lever  to 
force  the  colonels  out  of  power  since  It  will 
no  longer  buy  security. 

Janeway.  What  are  Greece's  basic  eco- 
nomic problems? 

Demetracopoulos.  They  are  many.  As 
Richard  Westebbe  of  the  World  bank,  for- 
merly senior  foreign  economic  adviser  to  the 
Greek  government,  says  In  his  penetrating 
report,  "Greece's  long-run  structural  prob- 
lems concern  deficiencies  in  the  stnicture 
of  production,  In  public  administration,  in 
education,  in  financial  institutions,  and  In 
the  distribution  of  Income."  Frankly.  I  do 
not  see  how  an  unpopular  government  of 
army  officers,  suffering  a^  It  does  from  uni- 
versal foreign  hostility  and  inability  to  at- 
tract competent  economic  experts,  can  solve 
all  these  problems.  Last  year's  refusal  of  the 
Common  Market's  European  Investment 
bank  to  grant  Greece  a  promised  loan  of 
around  50  million  dollars  is  an  important 
case  in  point. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXEMPTION 

Janewat.  What  do  you  think  of  Greece's 
exemption  from  President  Johnson's  recent 
economic  measures  to  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar? 

Demetracopoulos.  It  is  most  res^retta- 
ble  that  the  Greek  junta  has  been  able  to 
capitalize  on  this  position  of  the  American 
government.  Many  people  do  and  will  Inter- 
pret this  action  as  just  p.nother  sign  of 
American's  support  of  the  Athens  dictator- 
ship. 

Janeway.  What  is  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  In  Greece?  What  is  the  worst? 

Demetracopoitlos.  The  best  is  that,  thru 
sustained  v.estern  pressure  and  support  of 
the  anti-Junta  elements  who  represent  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  Greek  people,  the  colonels 
will  be  forced  out.  The  worst  is  that  armed 
resistance  will  begin  again  In  Greece,  led  by 
the  hard-core  Communists,  with  the  west 
and  America  discredited  among  the  masses. 
Then,  no  matter  who  wins,  Greece  will  in- 
deed be  lost. 


THE  AUSTERITY  THREAT  WHICH 
HANGS  OVER  OUR  PARKS  AND 
OVER  EVERY  OTHER  WORTH- 
WHILE DOMESTIC  PROGRAM— 
AND  WHY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful,  important  column  by  that 
able  newspaperman.  Marquis  Childs,  en- 
titled "Austerity  Threat  Hangs  Over 
Parks"  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
inpton  Post.  He  points  out: 

The  whole  natural  resource  and  conserva- 
tion program  already  slashed  In  the  Adnun- 
Istratlon's  budget  will  suffer. 

He  points  to  the  paradox  that  this  is 
happening  just  at  a  time  when,  to  lielp 
our  Nation's  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, the  administration  is  urging  that 
people  travel  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  only  the  natural 
resources  and  conservation  program 
which  are  suffering,  but  every  other  do- 
mestic program,  including  the  most  vital 
antipoverty  program,  slum  clearance, 
and  all  of  the  other  i.ssues  so  graphically 
and  realistically  described  by  the  report 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

What  Marquis  Childs  does  not  say  and 
which  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized,  is 
that  all  this  tragic  retreat  from  efforts  to 
solve  our  domestic  problems  is  due  to 
the  inexcusable  folly  of  our  military 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr. 
Childs  suggests,  after  alluding  to  the 
views  of  ChaiiTOan  George  Mahon,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  arc  loathe  to  tax  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  great  promise  of  our  do- 
mestic programs.  The  fact  is  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  them  to  tax  them- 
selves if  it  were  not  for  the  mounting 
drain  of  S3  billion  per  month  to  carry 
on  an  indefensible  and  unwinnable  war 
on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  American  people  will  be  given  no 
opportunity  to  test  their  willingness  to 
appropriate  for  domestic  programs  be- 
cause the  additional  taxes  which  the  ad- 
ministration .^eeks  to  impose  will  go 
down  the  drain  in  this  senseless  war. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  dilemma 
can  be  voided  is  for  President  Johnson 
to  reverse  his  policy  of  escalation — 
which,  to  date,  has  now  cost  the  lives  of 
20,000  youiag  Ameiicans  in  combat — and 
adopt  a  different  formula  than  his  pro- 
posed and  unchanged  effort  at  a  mili- 
tary solution. 

I  have  propo.sed  such  a  way  out  end  I 
again  present  it,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
uifie  such  a  program  or  some  variation 
thereof  until  the  realisation  comes  home 
that  it  \z  on;y  by  deescalation  and  a 
resort  to  political  approaches  that  there 
is  any  iiope  oi  averting  an  ever-deepen- 
ins  pi'anee  into  ever-gr'?ater  disaster.  My 
proposal  suggests  that  the  President 
fo  on  nationwide  TV  and  speak  in  ap- 
proximately the  following  terms: 

"My  fellov.-  citizens.  I  have  tried  for  4 
years  and  my  predecessors  have  tried  for 
a  decade  previously  to  bring  a  semblance 
of  self-government  and  democracy  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  become 
clear  beyond  peradventure  that  it  is  not 
their  desire,  and  that  the  United  States, 


despite  its  prodigious  efforts  in  man- 
power and  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  American  lives,  cannot 
achieve  these  desired  results  for  them 

"I  have  today  ordered  the  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  all  bombing  cf  North 
Vietnam  and  of  all  i  ffensive  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  In  addition,  I  havo 
directed  tlierc  be  an  immrdiato  m-place 
cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  havo  reque.stcd 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  to 
do  likewi.sc,  with  only  dcfrnnve  action 
r.utliorir.ed.  I  have  called  upon  t!:c  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  <  f 
Koilh  Vietnam  in  South  Vietnam  to  do 
Vr^o  .';amc.  It  i.s  my  p'jrjiose.  v.hich  I  n  'v. 
declare,  to  initiate  a  rh.nscu  milita  v 
withdrawal  which  .should  be  complrted 
vithin  a  year.  In  the  meantime,  behnid 
the  shield  of  American  milit.iry  forc\; 
with  the  !<  voraac  afforded  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  iconomic  aid,  U,S,  representa- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  will  insist  that 
the  ITiieu-Ky  government  broaden  the 
base  of  its  Movernment  to  include  their 
non-Communi.'!t  opponents,  represented 
in  lariie  measure  by  those  whom  they 
have  now  jailed  and  put  in  protective 
custody,  and  that  this  broadened  South 
Vietnamese  Go\ernmcnt  bcain  immedi- 
ate negotiations  with  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  so  tliat  all  these  Vietnamese 
components  can  work  out  their  own 
destinies, 

"In  addition,  I  have  directed  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  wcrlc 
uith  olhcj-  nations  tlicrc  to  find  places 
'of  refufre  in  other  lands  for  those  who 
would  not  want  to  live  in  South  Vietnam 
under  the  new  regime  which  will  be 
formed,  and  I  will  ask  the  Concrress  for 
.such  additional  authority  as  may  be 
needed  to  admit  such  refu!:ees  to  the 
United  States  and  to  assist  in  their  re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

"Further.  I  have  instnicted  our  Am- 
bassadors to  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Canada.  India,  and  Poland  to 
propose  a  preatly  strengthened  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  to  super- 
vise any  elections  to  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the 
peoples'  will. 

The  United  States  will  assist  in  the 
rcconsti-uction  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
burned  villages,  destroyed  buildings,  and 
defoliated  fields,  and  rive  .suitable  fiscal 
assistance  to  economic  development.  But 
our  military  efforts  will  cease.  We  will 
make  every  effort  to  assist  the  people  of 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  estab- 
lish v.hatever  form  of  government  they 
can  develop," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Marquis  Childs.  entitled  "Aus- 
terity Threat  Hangs  Over  Parks."  in  this 
morning's  Wasliington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar,  22,  1968] 

Austerity  Threat  Hangs  Over  Parks 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

If  the  austerity  program  promised  by  the 
President  really  does  take  bold  U  ia  not 
alone  the  decaying  core  cities  that  win  leel 
the  pinch.  The  whole  natur&l  resource  and 
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conservation  program  already  slashed  In  the 
Administration's  budget  will  suffer. 

Here  la  an  example  paralleling  the  cities  of 
a  fundamental  asset  that  is  being  eroded 
away.  At  the  very  same  time  we  are  being 
told  to  stay  home  and  see  America  first,  the 
national  parks  are  overcrowded,  their  fa- 
cilities run  down,  the  traffic  bumper  to 
bumper  In  the  most  popular  parks.  Federal 
Incentives  to  clean  up  polluted  lakes  and 
rivers  have  been  slowed  and  the  air  pollu- 
tion program  is  cut  back. 

Combing  through  the  Federal  budget,  the 
Conservation  Foundation  finds  that  net 
spending  for  natural  resources  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  1969  fiscal  year  from  1.38  per 
cent  of  total  Federal  spending,  which  is  the 
figure  for  the  current  year,  to  1.34  per  cent. 
This  sounds  like  a  small  reduction  but  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  in  almost  every  field 
the  need  Is  for  Increases  to  save  the  dwin- 
dling natural  heritage  from  obliteration. 
And  Congress  is  likely  to  whack  even  further 
at  budgetary  requests  that  seem  vulnerable 
in  the  economy  drive.  While  the  Administra- 
tion repeats  the  call  for  parks  already  re- 
quested, no  new  proposals  for  seashores  or 
recreation  areas  are  Included  while  si>ecula- 
tlve  developers  constantly  bid  up  the  price  of 
land  and  builders  crowd  already  congested 
private  beaCM*8. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  seriously  de- 
faulted on  Its  conunltment  to  battle  (water) 
pollution,"  Gov.  Warren  Knowles  of  Wiscon- 
sin said  in  commenting  on  the  resource 
budget  at  a  four-state  pollution  conference 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

Oonservatlves  are  fond  of  saying  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  run  like  a  business.  But 
a  business  would  hardly  let  its  assets  waste 
away  when  as  In  the  Instance  of  the  natural 
heritage,  so  much  of  which  has  already  van- 
ished, they  are  Irreplaceable. 

Urban  sprawl  is  cutting  into  once-beauti- 
ful and  remote  beauty  spots.  A  prime  example 
is  the  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida 
where  the  water  supply  is  Jeopxardized  by 
spreading  developments.  Now  a  38-mlle- 
square  airport  is  proposed  adjacent  to  the 
park.  Eventually  It  would  be  used  by  super- 
sonic planes  and  the  sonic  boom  would  drive 
the  surviving  wild  life  out  of  the  park. 

But.  If  the  cities  are  to  be  rehabilitated  and 
natural  resources  conserved,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  This  is  what  skeptical 
men  like  Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  are  asking. 

The  question  is  more  fundamental.  It  is 
really:  Are  the  American  people  willing  lo  tax 
themselves  for  the  services,  the  benefits  and 
the  advantages  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  In  the  last  analysis  provide? 
That  is  how  Mahon  puts  it.  He  is  not  op- 
posed to  spending  as  such,  since  being  against 
spending  is  like  being  against  motherhood. 
The  recourse  of  deficit  spending,  however, 
has  in  the  view  of  Mahon  and  others  come  to 
an  end  with  the  crisis  over  the  dollar. 

President  Johnson  has  given  his  assurances 
to  House  leaders  that  he  will  accept  cuts  in 
his  budget  of  $9  billion  and  perhaps  .is  high 
as  $10  billion.  He  hopes  this  will  move  the 
10  per  cent  surtax  out  of  the  deep-freeze  In 
Wilbur  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  get  it  enacted.  The  President  wants  Con- 
gress to  do  the  cutting  and  set  the  pattern 
of  austerity  and  he  will  abide  by  the  cuts. 

That  has  produced  the  beginnings  of  a 
thaw.  Yet  the  resistance  is  still  strong,  with 
the  feeling  that  the  President's  promise  stops 
far  short  of  what  is  essential  If  the  deficit  is 
to  be  reduced  and  confidence  in  the  dollar 
restored.  And  why,  the  grumbling  Is, 
shouldn't  the  President  step  up  to  the  line 
and  spell  out  where  the  cuts  are  to  come 
Instead  of  putting  the  monkey  on  our  backs? 

In  the  torrent  of  political  oratory  begin- 
ning to  flow,  the  commonest  prescription  is: 
De-escalate  'Vietnam,  scale  back  spending  on 
the  war  and  money  will  be  resuiily  at  hand 
for  the  urgent  needs  here  at  home.  That  Is 
easier   said    than    done.    Johnson    makes    it 


abundantly  clear  that  he  means  to  prosecute 
the  Vietnam  conflict  iit  ;in  accelerated  pace 
with  a  division  or  more  over  and  above  the 
525.000  ceiling. 

He  has  repeatedly  said  this  country  is  rich 
enough  to  prosecute  the  war  and  do  at  the 
same  time  what  has  to  be  done  at  home. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  candidate  has  said 
how  under  the  system  of  divided  powers  this 
can  be  done. 


THE    VALUE    OF   WORLD   TRADE   IS 
NOTED  BY  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
foreign  trade  is  vitally  important  to  our 
Nation.  For  many  years  we  have  had  a 
favoi-able  balance  of  trade,  and  the  con- 
tinuing surplus  of  exports  over  imports 
has  brought  many  benefits  to  our  people. 
Export  sales  provide  a  market  for  the 
ever-increasing  output  of  our  farms  and 
factories:  they  provide  profits  for  busi- 
ness and  jobs  for  labor;  they  contribute 
to  the  steady  growth  of  our  prosperous 
economy.  In  addition,  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  helps  relieve  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  Without  the 
surplus  In  our  trade  accounts,  the  deficit 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  it  is.  It 
is  clear  th.-^t  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  favorable  trade  balance  and 
expand  it  whenever  and  wherever 
possible. 

In  recent  days  the  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  come  home  forcefully 
to  the  people  of  Houston,  Tex.  In  the 
city's  new  convention  and  exhibit  center 
is  a  display  of  German  imports  ranging 
from  kitchen  utensils  to  industrial  ma- 
chinery. Called  Spotlight  on  Germany, 
the  exhibit  has  emphasized  to  Houston- 
ians  that  the  United  States  exported 
$173  million  more  to  Germany  in  1967 
than  it  imported. 

This  example  of  America's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  provides  an  important 
lesson  about  trade  policy:  If  we  expect 
to  maintain  our  trade  surplus,  we  must 
be  willing  to  allow  imports  into  our  home 
markets.  Some  feel  that  an  easy  way  to 
increase  the  trade  surplus  is  to  tmduly 
i-estrict — even  eliminate — imports.  That 
is  a  course  fraught  with  danger.  If  for- 
eigners cannot  sell  to  us  and  earn  dol- 
lars to  buy  goods  from  us,  our  exports 
will  quickly  diminish.  Far  more  serious 
is  the  danger  that  restricting  all  imports 
will  provoke  our  trading  partners  to 
retaliate  and  close  their  markets  to  us. 

Two  editorials  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  February  23  and  February 
25,  1968,  which  raise  these  very  points 
have  recently  come  to  my  attention. 
They  very  aptly  point  out  the  need  to 
keep  the  American  market  open  to  as- 
sure the  continued  growth  of  American 
export  trade.  The  editorial  of  February 
23,  1968,  is  entitled:  "Import  Quotas  May 
Set  Oflf  Tariff  War."  and  the  editorial 
of  Febi-uary  25.  1968.  is  captioned  "The 
Value  of  World  Trade. "  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  both  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From      the      Houston      iTex.)       Chronicle. 
Feb.  23.  19681 

Import  Quotas  Mat  Set  Off  Tariff  War 

AU  thoee  congressmen,  senators,  business- 
men and  lobbyists  who  favor  import  quotas 


should  consider  the  effect  of  protectionism 
on  Canada  They  also  should  weigh  the  words 
of  many  of  America's  trading  partners  con- 
demning the  imi^ort  quota  legislation  cur- 
rently before  Congress.  The  attitude 
enunciated  by  the  Canadian-American  Com- 
mittee is  representative: 

"Adoption  of  even  a  few  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posals would  trigger  a  protectionist  response 
iibroad  that  could  .  .  .  lead  to  runaway  re- 
Uiliation  culminating  in  a   total   trade  war." 

Even  such  relatively  unlndustriallzed  na- 
tions as  India  and  Pakistan  have  expres.sed 
concern.  And  it  is  antlclpKited  that  major 
trading  areas  like  Great  Britain,  the  Common 
Market  and  Japan  would  Instantly  retaliate 
if  import  barriers  were  raised  In  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Canada  will  experience  severe  losses  If  Im- 
port quotas  are  applied.  Canada's  economy 
is  closely  tied  to  the  United  States.  Tradi- 
tionally, goods  have  passed  freely  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  The  committee's  report 
further  stated:  "U.S.  quotas  on  an  extensive 
scale  would  have  an  immediate  and  massive 
effect  on  Canada.  Some  $770  million  of 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States  would 
be  affected. 

"Enactment  of  the  quota  proposals  would 
raise  prices  here  and  In  Canada  and  would 
provoke  retaliatory  tariffs  and  trade  curbs 
against  the  United  Statee.  nullifying  any 
gain  for  Its  balance  of  payments  position." 

Import  quotas  do  not  spring  from  the 
balance  of  payments  problem.  If  they  did. 
they  could  be  more  Justified.  Rather,  the 
proposals  have  been  stimulated  by  business 
firms  which  seek  commercial  advantage  over 
their  foreign  competitors. 

These  quotas  would  create  more  problems 
than  they  would  solve.  A  tariff  and  trade  war 
Is  the  last  thing  the  United  States  needs.  Free 
trade,  as  exemplified  by  the  recently  com- 
pleted Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations, 
should  be  our  goal. 

IFrom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Feb.  25,  19681 
The  Value  of  World  Trade 

Houstonlans  who  visit  the  "Spotlight  on 
Germany"  exhibition  currently  on  display  In 
the  new  Albert  Thomas  Convention  and  Ex- 
hibition Center  will  enjoy  two  treats: 

First,  the  exhibit  Itself — a  display  of  thou- 
sands of  gleaming  new  products  manufac- 
tured by  more  than  250  manufacturers  rep- 
resenting some  30  different  Industries  in 
Germany 

Second,  the  beautiful  $12-mlUlon  exhibit 
center,  part  of  which  Is  open  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time.  The  center  is  an  enormous 
place,  large  enough  to  handle  several  ex- 
hibits at  a  time.  The  "Spotlight  on  Ger- 
many" display  occupies  about  20.000  square 
feet  on  the  building's  west  end.  Use  the 
Capitol  Street  entrance. 

As  for  the  exhibit  of  German  products, 
there  is  a  lesson  here  about  world  trade 
which  is  important  to  all  of  us  Attractive 
Items  of  all  types  are  on  display — Jewelry, 
glass  and  china-ware,  watches,  sporting 
goods,  machinery,  automobiles,  household 
Items.  These  are  articles  Americans  want  to 
buy.  So  long  as  trade  between  nations  Is 
free  of  artificial  barriers,  Americans  can  buy 
these  goods.  We  pay  dollars  for  them  and.  In 
turn.  Germans  can  use  these  dollars  to  buy 
goods  made  In  the  United  States.  Such  trade 
among  nations  is  mutually  beneficial.  It  puts 
goods  In  the  hands  of  consumers,  and  It 
keeps  the  various  economies  of  the  world 
humming  and  healthy. 

Dr.  Bruno  Toepfer,  head  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Division  of  the  German  Ministry  of 
Economics,  came  to  Houston  with  the  ex- 
hibition. Hfc  explained  that  the  decision  to 
hold  the  trade  show  here  as  well  as  In  San 
Francisco  Is  an  Indication  of  Germany's 
high  opinion  of  Texas  as  a  market  area. 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported 
S2.139  billion  worth  of  goods  to  Germany, 
and  Germany  exported  $1,966  billion  worth 
of   goods   to   this   country,   thus  giving  the 
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United  States  an  export  surplus  of  $173  mil- 
lion m  the  bargain 

Government  economists  In  Washington  are 
trying  hard  to  figure  out  how  to  boost  U.S. 
exports  without  curtailing  Imports  In  order 
to  alleviate  the  currently  critical  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Many  congressmen  seem  to 
be  perfectly  wlUlng  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  protective  tariffs  and  trade  quotas.  But 
that  wouldn't  solve  our  trade  deficit  problem. 
It  would  merely  force  our  trading  partners 
to  retaliate,  and  world  trade  would  be  the 
loser.  A  return  to  a  protectionist  policy  would 
erase  20  years  of  trade  negotiation  progress. 
This  would  be  foolish.  Indeed. 

World  trade  Is  good  for  all  nations.  Com- 
petition In  manufacturing  may  cause  tempo- 
rary or  local  dilflcultles,  but  ultimately  It  Is 
economically  healthy. 

This  Is  a  thought  f^r  Houstonlans  to  re- 
member as  they  inspect  the  thousands  of 
products  Germany  Is  displaying  In  the  ex- 
hibit center. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
SEEK  TO  PRESERVE  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL HUMAN  FREEDOMS  FOR  POS- 
TERXTY 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    a 

■wise,    18th    century    philosopher    once 

wrote: 
We   owe   It   to   our   ancestors   to   presen-e 

entire  those  rights  which  they  have  delivered 

to  our  care:   we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not 

to    suffer    their    dearest    Inheritance    to    be 

destroyed. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Genocide,  Freedom  of 
Association,  Forced  Labor  and  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women. 

After  the  ravages  and  terror  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  nations  banded 
together  to  create  an  institution  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  man  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  has  become  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  It  is  that  organization  charged 
with  protecting  the  rights  of  all  human- 
ity. 

The  human  rights  conventions  are  an 
expression  of  these  rights.  These  treaties 
represent  the  collected  wisdom  of  man- 
kind on  the  evils  which  are  to  be  avoided 
and  the  rights  which  must  be  preserved 
for  men  to  live  free  and  happy  lives.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  is  to  seek  to  preserve 
these  human  rights  and  pass  them  on 
whole  to  generations  not  yet  bom. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans 
have  died  to  preserve  freedom  and  liberty 
both  here  and  abroad.  They  have  left  us 
a  glorious  heritage.  Shall  we  now  allow 
a  great  part  of  that  heritage  to  slip 
through  our  fingers  because  we  will  not 
ratify  these  treaties?  Once  again  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaties  on  forced 
labor,  freedom  of  association,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  genocide. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
iiig  business  is  concluded. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  996,  Senate  Resolution  266,  a 
resolution  to  provide  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of- 
ficers and  cmployef-s  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  r«Dlution. 

OHDEa    OK    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  30  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  oO  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir?;inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, il  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to 
suggest  a  brief  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  live  quorum  might 
take  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  last  night  that  the  time  for 
quorum  calls  would  not  be  taken  from 
tlie  time  allotted  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senator,  who  is  operating  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  and  without  the  time  being 
charged  a.i;ainst  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(.bjection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll;  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

|No.  72L«g.) 

Aiken  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Pearson 

AUott  Carlson  Pell 

Bennett  Fong  Riblcoff 

Bopgs  Hayden  Spong 

Brewster  Hickenlooper  Biennis 

Burdick  Miller  Talmadge 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[  Mr.  Cannon  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  ofB- 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  LMr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Hollings]  .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  IMr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  J  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senatar  from  CahfoiTiia 
IMr.  KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  fj'om 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  q  :ovum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 


be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  a.greed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anns  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
r.tois  entered  th?  Chamber  end  answered 
Id  their  names: 


.\iiderson 

!i;iker 

Burilott 

U;ble 

Hvrd,  V.i. 

Case 

C'laik 

Cooper 

Cotton 

C-.rvis 

UuK.sfU 

Dodd 

E.istlanU 

Kl  lender 

Fulbilijlit 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruemnj; 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 


ll.utke 

Hattlcld 

rl.il 

Hvuska 

.:;trkson 

Javits 

Jurdan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Keimcdv.  NY. 

I.;iusche 

Lone.  La. 

MacnUBon 

Mansfield 

McClcUan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcoll 

Mondale 

Monroiiey 

Montoya 


Morse 

Morton 

Mu;:dt 

r ; urphy 

Mtiskie 

Nelson 

Front  y 

I'loxmirc 

K.ii'.Uolph 

.S  'Ott 

Kmiithers 

Srnith 

.'^•larkman 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

YoiinB.  N.  Diik. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Brewster  in  ihe  cliain.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
fill  what  I  believe  to  be  a  deeply  serious 
gap  in  the  filing  requirements  in  the 
con-unittcc's  proposed  code  of  ethics  with 
respect  to  tax  returns. 

On  page  5  of  the  proposed  rule,  start- 
ing on  line  24.  the  requirement  is  that 
"A  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  declara- . 
tions,  statements,  or  other  documents 
which  he,  or  he  and  his  spouse  jointly, 
made  for  the  preceding  year  in  compli- 
ance with  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code"  must  be  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

There  are  other  requirements,  such  as, 
for  example  with  respect  to  a  conx)ra- 
tion  in  which  the  individual  concerned 
is  a  director,  or  from  which  he  has  re- 
ceived compensation  as  an  officer;  and  to 
that  extent,  that  is  all  to  the  good.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  there  is  no  filing 
provision  with  respect  to  a  corporation 
from  wliich  a  Senator  or  an  officer  re- 
ceives dividends;  and  dividends  can  be 
the  most  significant  item  that  he  would 
be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hjive  read  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  It  i.s  No.  617.  is  it  not? 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   CURTIS.   If   tJie   amendment    is 
adopted,  will  it  require  additional  vork 
in  the  filing  of  reports,  or  is  what  the 
Senator  is  calling  for  confined  to  copies 
of  what  a  Senator  would  have  available 
anyway? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
My  amendment  would  merely  require  the 
filing  of  copies  of  a  partnership  return 
or  a  fiduciary  return  or  a  corporation 
return,  which  the  Senator  would  already 
have  himself,  or  which  he  would  be  quite 
entitled  to  have  made  available  to  him. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  One  more  question.  The 
proposed  rule  is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  In  a  confidential  way  a  Senator 
should  make  available  information  show- 
ing his  net  worth.  What  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  saying  is 
that  as  to  an  individual  or  a  family 
having  vast  and  far-reaching  holdings 
and  a  complex  ownership,  a  meaningful 
nrooerty  statement  cannot  be  filed  un- 
less it  includes  the  information  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  cited  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  for  this :  I  would  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  concerned 
only  with  a  person  who  has  complex 
holdinps.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  was  covered  by  the 
code  of  ethics,  and  because  of  his  work 
on  one  of  the  committees  he  had  been 
able  to  engineer  a  transaction  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  there  was  a  payoff  of  some 
kind— let  us  say  $10.000— although  he 
might  not  have  any  vast  holdings  at  all. 
all  he  wo«W  have  to  do  when  the  time 
came  for  the  payoff  would  be  to  arranee 
to  designate  one  of  his  friends  as 
tnistee,  and  h?.\e  the  person  who  would 
make  the  payoff  write  a  check  to  the 
trustee.  The  trustee  would  endorse  it 
and  deposit  it  in  the  trust  bank  account. 
Then,  a  few  days  later,  the  trustee  could 
send  the  $10,000  to  the  officer  concerned. 
Under  the  committee's  proposal,  when 
the  proper  time  came,  the  officer  would 
file  a  copy  of  his  individual  income  tax 
return  with  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
all  that  would  be  shown  on  the  return 
would  be  an  item  of  $10,000  received  from 
the  XYZ  trust;  that  is  all.  There  would 
be  nothing  wrong  in  showing  an  item  of 
$10,000  received  from  the  XYZ  trust  But 
if  we  want  to  make  this  disclosure  mean- 
ingful to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  at  such  time  as  they  decide 
to  look  at  the  return,  a  copy  of  the  fidu- 
ciary income  tax  return  ought  to  be  filed, 
too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  light  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  just  said,  is  it  still 
true  that  the  only  additional  burden 
placed  upon  a  Senator  or  an  officer  in 
complying  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  be  to  file  copies 
of  documents  that  he  would  be  required 
to  make  out  anyway? 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  would  not  have  to 
make  out  a  fiduciary  return  of  the  kind 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  fiduciary 
would  have  to  make  that  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  someone  would 
have  to  make  it  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  he  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  copy  of  that  return,  and  all 
that  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  file 
a  copy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is.  Is  the 
Senator  seeking  orily  to  have  copies  pro- 
vided, or  is  he  seeking  to  have  provided 
an  accumulation  of  data  far  beyond  what 
the  committee  is  seeking? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  confining 
his  proposal  merely  to  the  filing  of 
copies? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not 
confined  to  very  many  copies,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  guess  that  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  not  have 
any  additional  filing  to  do.  Probably  some 


Senators  have  an  interest  in  a  partner- 
ship, in  a  trust,  or  in  a  family  corpora- 
tion. All  that  such  a  Senator  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  file  a  copy  of  that  re- 
turn along  with  his  own  individual  in- 
come lax  return,  and  there  would  be  no 
extra  work  at  all.  But  it  would  fill  a  gap 
to  meet  the  .situation  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Smiilarly.  with  ro.spect-  to  partnership 
return.';,  everyone  knows  that  all  one  has 
to  set  forth  on  an  individual  tax  return 
is  that  he  iias  received  so  much  money 
from  a  partnership,  and  that  is  all.  But 
that  will  not  mean  anything  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  if  they  decide  to  look  at  the 
returns,  becau.se  the  committee  will  want 
to  know  where  the  partnership  got  its 
income,  and  whether  it  was  tied  in  with 
anything  that  i.>  unethical. 

All  I  am  trying  u  do.  without  requir- 
ing any  additional  work  except  the  cop- 
ies, is  to  fill  a  yap  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  Committte  un  Standards  and  Con- 
duct the  int  irmation  it  will  need  if  it 
de  icles  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Ml-  PE.^RSON.  Mr  President  will  the 
Senat  r  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr    PEARSON.   Arc   we  spcakin?,  on 
limited  time? 

Mr    MILLER.  Ye.s. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  c  iinmittce'.--  t'me. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  tryins  to  accompIi.'--h — a  fuller 
disclo.-ure  and  the  fullest  information 
possible  for  the  committee  to  follow  up 
any  investigation.  But  would  it  not  be 
true  that  income  derived  by  any  person 
obligated  to  file  an  income  tax  return 
under  the  limited  disclosure — any  Sena- 
tor or  employee — would  include  income 
received  from  trusts  and  corporations 
and  partnership  returns,  and  that  would 
be  reflected  on  the  return  that  he  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  As  I  have  already 
said  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  that  is  what  is  required. 
But  all  that  is  required  is  so  much  in 
dividends  from  a  corporation,  so  much  in 
income  from  a  tmst.  so  much  in  income 
from  a  partnership,  and  that  is  all.  That 
is  not  enough  to  enable  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  find  out 
what  lies  behmd  that  item.  The  only  way 
the  committee  can  net  that  is  by  having 
a  coin-  of  the  income  tax  return  that  en- 
abled this  item  to  be  reported. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  .hose  returns  are  available  to  the 
committee.  They  are  available  at  any 
time  tiie  lequest  is  made.  The  Senator 
may  recall  that  some  time  ago  it  appeared 
that  the  committee  had  made  a  request 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  in- 
come tax  returns.  There  has  to  be  a  pub- 
lication of  that  particular  item.  And  they 
are  available  to  us. 

I  tried  to  make  clear  the  other  day,  and 
to  make  valid  the  point,  that  what  we 
really  sougiit  to  do  was  to  file  the  basic 
irtstruments,  the  basic  information  avail- 
able, .^o  that  the  committee  could  then 
go  to  the  very  instruments. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn.  If  these  new  income  tax  returns 
are  to  be  included.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  and  I  can  think  of  additional 
instruments  to  file. 


In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  this 
is  what  is  needed  for  the  committee  and 
every  committee  that  follows  us  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  committee  already  has  the  power 
to  ask  for  not  only  the  fiduciary  returns 
but  also  the  individual  Income  tax 
returns? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  so — on  proper 
cause. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  why  does 
the  committee  require,  in  the  proposed 
rule,  that  a  copy  of  the  individual  tax 
return  be  filed? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Because  a  basic  instru- 
ment is  necessary  with  which  to  start. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  can  simply  request  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  return. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  could  very  well 
have  said  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
disclosure,  and  have  a  limited  disclosure, 
as  we  provide,  that  you  are  going  to  fur- 
nish certain  information — income,  from 
where  the  income  is  received,  and  so 
forth.  And  we  could  have  provided  that 
that  information  be  supplied  in  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  forms.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  best  and  the  existing  and 
the  knowing  manner  in  which  to  make 
this  disclosure  was  to  do  that  which  we 
already  have,  with  which  we  are  all 
famihar.  which  we  all  accept  as  instru- 
ments prepared  and  filed  with  the  great- 
est care  and  obseiwance  of  rules.  Here 
was  something  already  provided  for  us. 
If  the  Senator  believes  there  would  be 
greater  value,  we  could  come  up  with  an 
entirely  itew  set  of  forms,  an  entirely 
new  procedure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  interested  in 
doing  that  at  all.  I  have  tried  to  make 
that  clear  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  My  proposal  would 
not  require  any  new  forms  or  new  infor- 
mation. It  would  just  require  the  filing 
of  a  copy  of  the  returns  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  committee  proposes  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  individual  income  tax  re- 
turn, so  that  the  committee  would  not 
have  a  gap  left  in  its  filing  requirements. 
These  are  the  critical  items.  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that, 
having  practiced  as  a  tax  lawyer,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  way  some  people. 
if  they  want  to  beat  something,  can 
divert  income  to  a  trust  or  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  to  a  partnership.  These  are  well- 
known  avenues  of  evasion,  and  we  are 
trying  to  cover  a  situation  which  will 
prevent  evasion  as  clearly  as  we  can 
within  reason. 

The  committee  has  done  a  very  good 
job  insofar  as  requiring  the  filing  of  the 
income  tax  return  of  the  individual.  It 
will  not  be  a  meaningful  filing  unless 
these  other  items  are  in  there  also.  This 
constitutes  a  major  gap,  because  these 
are  the  major  ways  in  which  evasion  is 
practiced. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  on  the  committee 
time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska]  has  asked  me  to 
yield.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  him  first. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  hav^  a  brief  question. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  miected  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

Information  contained  in  income  tax 
returns  is  already  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, is  it  not? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Such  information  is 
available  in  another  office,  where  con- 
fidence is  reposed  by  most  people  that 
there  will  be  no  public  disclosure.  It  is 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  5 
minutes  away.  I  am  willing  to  photostat 
my  return  and  file  the  copy  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  I  suppose 
every  other  Senator  is.  But  why  this  ob- 
session to  add  to  the  paperwork  with 
which  we  are  already  flooded?  I  would 
think  that  if  any  occasion  arose  at  any 
time  to  obtain  the  income  tax  return  to 
any  Senator,  it  would  only  be  necessary, 
upon  a  decision  of  the  Select  Committee 
to  contact  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  return  would  be  made  available. 
Why  add  to  this  an  additional  burden. 

I  believe  this  observation  is  pertinent 
here,  because  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  seeks  to  do  is  to  add  another  re- 
quirement and  say,  "Let  us  have  another 
stack  of  papers" — all  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  original  return,  are  now  avail- 
able to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska exaggerates  a  little,  because  I 
would  guess  that  most  of  the  people  con- 
cerned by  this  rule  will  not  have  to  do 
any  more  than  file  their  income  tax  re- 
turn. But  some  will  have  a  fiduciary  or  a 
partnership  or  a  family  corporation  situ- 
ation. If  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
says  is  true,  he  should  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate delete  item  (a.) .  which  requires  the 
filing  of  a  copy  of  the  individual  tax  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  that,  but  we  should 
be  consistent.  Either  we  should  proceed 
on  the  philosophy  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  stated — that  all  the  com- 
mittee need  do  is  to  go  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  get  all  the  tax  re- 
turns— or  we  should  say  we  are  going 
to  fill  the  gap.  To  simply  tease  the  public 
by  saying  he  has  on  file  his  individual 
income  tax  return  with  the  Comptroller 
General  will  not  satisfy  the  public,  be- 
cause the  public  knows — they  read  about 
these  things — that  one  of  the  most  used 
avenues  for  evasion,  for  covering  up  and 
for  hiding,  is  the  fiduciary  or  partner- 
ship or  family  corporation  return.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  is  designed  to 
cover. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  speak  on  the  com- 
mittee's time. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am 
Rfraid,  has  a  little  more  faith  in  IRS 
than  the  committee  does.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  income  tax  returns  are  not 
available  on  5  minutes'  notice.  They  are 
in  the  field  or  they  are  being  considered 
in  a  court  case,  and  therefore  are  not 


available  to  us  at  the  time  we  may  need 
them.  Also,  under  IRS  regulations,  we 
must  go  there  if  we  want  to  get  any  spe- 
cific information  from  them,  and  we 
must  copy  It  by  hand.  We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  put  it  into  a  copying  machine. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
30  seconds? 

Are  we  not  the  lawmaking  body?  Can 
we  not  pass  a  law  providing  that  for  this 
purpose  we  can  have  a  photostat?  Who  is 
running  this  Government — the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  policymaking 
body  which  sits  here? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  not  the  simple  solu- 
tion the  committee  solution:  that  we  be 
allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  the  individual 
tax  return,  or  the  joint  return,  if  that 
is  the  way  the  Senator  does  it. 

I  have  another  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment which  is,  if  there  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired the  filing  of  the  supplementary 
returns,  there  would  be  opened  the  rec- 
ords of  other  people  not  involved.  I 
doubt  we  have  the  authority,  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  to  do  so.  I  would  refer,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  return  of  a  partnership.  If 
we  have  the  purpose  to  investigate  i*  for 
more  than  one  member  of  the  partner- 
ship that  would  be  different  than  having 
the  return  of  the  partnership  which 
would  open  up  information  with  respect 
to  a  lot  of  people  over  whom  we  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

I  know  the  argument  is  made.  "You 
will  get  the  return  of  the  spwuse  only  if 
it  is  a  joint  return  and  we  can  get  the 
individual's  return  no  other  way." 

Maybe  it  is  convenient  since  we  do 
have  the  right  within  the  limits  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  get  information  from  official 
returns,  but  there  is  the  risk  of  losing 
time  and  there  is  the  mechanical  prob- 
lem under  the  present  regulations  that 
does  not  permit  us  to  duplicate  the  re- 
turns mechanically.  We  have  to  send 
people  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  iiandle  the  matter. 

The  simple  solution  is  the  committee 
suggestion.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support 
the  committee  suggestion  and  not  vote 
for  this  amendment  which  would  begin 
to  involve  us  in  a  lot  of  areas  where  we 
do  not  belong. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  scid  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a 
philosophy  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  situation.  It  is  the  law  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  right.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  I  shall 
support  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  that 
I  am  not  differing  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  if  this  philoso- 
phy is  going  to  hold  we  should  delete  the 
requirement  for  filing  the  individual  tax 
return  because,  as  he  said,  these  returns 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 


pointed  out  a  practical  problem  in  this 
connection.  After  all,  under  the  manner 
in  which  the  committee  set  up  the  rule, 
these  returns  are  well  insulated  and  can- 
not be  looked  at  except  by  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  then  only  on  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  trying  to 
make  that  provision  more  meaningful  by 
filling  the  gaps  in  the  form  of  partner- 
ship returns,  fiduciary  returns,  and  fam- 
ily corporation  returns.  This  would  not 
open  them  up  to  any  more  scrutiny  than 
the  individual  tax  return,  as  long  as  the 
committee  has  decided  to  require  the 
filing  of  individual  tax  returns,  but  I 
would  say  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  have 
these  other  copies  of  returns  filed  and 
we  would  have  a  complete  picture.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  we  have  all 
the  returns  we  need.  The  returns  cf 
Ijartnerships  and  small  family  corpora- 
tions are  filed.  They  are  all  filed.  As  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said,  they  are 
completely  covered.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee can  ask  for  anything  it  want.s 
and  have  a  chance  to  examine  it,  :.nd 
they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  pro- 
posed a  practical  problem  as  the  result 
of  which  there  should  be  a  filing  of  the 
copies  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
insulated  as  they  will  be  from  general 
public  scrutiny,  and  subject  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
taking  a  look  at  them. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  forward  a  .ew 
months  when  we  have  a  canon  of  ethi.'S 
to  follow.  An  investigation  is  started,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct,  by  majority 
vote,  v.ishes  to  take  a  look  at  a  tax  re- 
turn. They  do  lake  a  look  at  the  tax  re- 
turn and  all  they  find  is  so  much  monr  y 
received  from  the  XYZ  trust,  and  it  docs 
not  mean  a  thing.  However,  if  there  is  a 
copy  of  the  XYZ  income  tax  return,  then 
they  liave  ineaninrful  information. 

I  emphasize  that  these  are  avenues 
through  which  evasion  and  diversion  of 
income  are  practiced.  Granted,  the  great 
majority  of  the  fiduciaries  and  benci'ici- 
aries  of  ti-usts,  stockholders,  family  cor- 
porations, and  partnerships  play  ;t 
straight,  ihe  trouble  is  that  we  are  look- 
ins  for  a  situation  where  somebody  might 
not  play  it  straight. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  thought.  T!  ■■s 
proposal  could  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
somebody  who  might  v^■ant  to  cut  ine 
corners  because  he  would  know  that  if 
he  did  set  up  a  fiduciary  arrangement, 
or  a  small-family  corporation  arranee- 
meat.  or  a  partnership  as  a  vehicle  for 
what  we  are  getting  at  here,  he  would 
probably  be  caught  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  \'.h':n 
they  looked  at  those  returns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chain.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ra- 
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tionale  of  the  committee  was  to  deal  villi 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  ofBcers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  extend  the  rule  to  another 
group  of  people,  not  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate.  It  would  re- 
quire them  to  flic,  or  the  Senator  to  file 
for  them,  income  tax  returns  dealing  with 
persons  who  are  not  Members  of  th. 
Senate,  or  officers,  or  employees.  It  would 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  persons  who 
were  not  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  offi- 
cers, or  employees. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  unless  the  parties 
in  question  were  tied  in  with  the  indi- 
vidual on  an  intimate  basis,  which  is 
exactly  why  the  committee  required  the 
filing  of  the  return  of  the  spouse.  Sup- 
pose there  is  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife  filing  separate  rctiu-ns.  The  .^pou.se 
is  still  required 


Mr.  COOPER.  It  i.s  a  family  relation- 
shin. 

Mr.  MfLLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  My  argunient  is  that  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  asreed  to. 
it  would  extend  the  requirement  of  dis- 
clo-sure  to  per.=-ons  not  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  Members  of  the  Senate.  This  is.  I 
believe,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senate  unless 
there  is  grounds  for  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  to  investigate,  and  to  tecure 
the  tax  returns  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  I  do  not  beUcve 
there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  de- 
gree from  the  requirement  of  the  spou&e. 
which  the  committee  has  already  de- 
cided to  cover;  but  if  there  is  a  cumula- 
tive ma.ioritv  interest,  by  that  close  fam- 
ilv  tie  of  ?  25-perccnt  interest  in  a  trust 
or  majority  interest  in  a  corporation, 
they  would  be  covered,  and  I  thin!:  thry 
.should  be. 

Mr.  Prcsidi'iit.  I  iieulected  to  .^tate  that 
I  modify  ray  anieudment  as  follows:  On 
line  C,  after  the  word  "and'  in.^^ert  "  or" 
and  on  line  8,  after  the  word  'and'  in- 
jjert  "  or". 

The  purpose  of  that  inodificatiGn  i.s  to 
conform  to  the  t;cneral  approach  of  the 
present  part    -■^  or  the   rule. 

Air.  PEARSON'.  Mr.  President,  vill  the 
S'-nator  yt:-!d'' 

Mr.  MILLI-:r!.Iyield. 
Mr.  PEARSON,  yiv  Pre.sidint.  I  wish  lo 
say.  first,  ti^at  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
misiinder.-.iar.d.s  the  purjiose  of  the  com- 
mittee. However.  I  am  afraid  that  what 
he  has  said  miglu  lead  others  to  mis- 
unae:Mr.;;d  'he  p-noLwe  of  ihc  committee. 
I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  detective 
agency  or  a  coir.nutiee  that  is  going  to 
engage  in  a  .Islun?  c.ypedition.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  means  that  either, 
b'.it  w?  .-hould  make  that  clear.  If  that  i.s 
:■  proper  expression  of  what  the  commit- 
tee thinks  it  should  be  on  orders  of  the 
Srnate. 

However.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator rro!n  Nebraska  as  to  why  the  com- 
mittee .set  forth  the  requirement  for  fil- 
ing: an  income  tax  return  when  that  in- 
formation can  already  be  obtained,  al- 
iliough  with  some  burden  in  obtaining  it. 
The  decision  process,  as  I  recall,  is, 
fust,  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  you 


are  going  to  have  full  disclosure.  The  an- 
swer by  the  committee  was  "Yes." 
Whether  it  will  be  limited  or  open,  the 
decision  by  the  committee  was  to  have  it 
limited,  and  then  to  determine  what  we 
will  have.  We  have  set  out  here  item- 
izati  )ns  of  .-ome  property,  itemizations 
oi:  .some  indebtedness,  income,  and  so 
forth.  We  can  provide  forms  or  leave  it  up 
to  the  individual  Senator  as  to  how  he 
shall  make  the  reports  available.  We 
elect  to  go  to  the  requirements  of  filing 
an  income  tax  return  because  it  is  com- 
plete, it  is  recognized,  and  it  i.s  in  exist- 
ence bv  otlier  leciuirements  for  every 
Senator  hrrc.  So  tliat.  for  better  or  worse, 
unless  I  am  contradicted  by  the  chair- 
man or  the  vice  chairman,  wp.s  the  reason 
w hv  we  went  tlie  route  we  did. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
inlrntion  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  would  be  unduly  burdensome  and 
would  yield  no  result  which  cannot  now 
be  obtained.  I  recocnize  fully  the  ex- 
ilanation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  After  all,  the  personal  income 
tax  IS  an  index  to  all  that  a  taxpayer 
claims  he  received  as  income.  If  S5.000  is 
shown  as  coming  irom  such  and  such  a 
trust,  and  an  investigation  is  made  of 
ihet  particular  Member's,  employee's  or 
officers  business  aft  airs,  the  committee 
can  ask  for  an  explanation  of  tire  matter 
from  the  Member,  officer,  or  employee.  It 
the  explanation  is  satisfactory,  line,  but 
if  ii  i>  not.  then  the  committee  can  obtain 
the  income  tax  return  of  the  trust. 

•>Ir.  PEARSON.  The  committee  has 
subjiena  power. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  beg  pardon? 
Mr.    PEARSON.    The    committee    has 
su.ipena  power. 

Air.  HRUSKA.  Ves:  th-  committee  has 
subpcna  power.  It  :.s  for  that  reason  that 
this  amendment  would  be  unduly 
buidcnsome.  It  would  not  serve  any  pur- 
liose  not  already  served  by  filing  the 
i::comc  tax  return. 

Mr.  AIURPHY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
relcrence  to  trusts  include  foundations? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  know.  I  am 
not  the  uutiior  of  the  amendment.  That 
qucs'-ion  should  more  properly  be  ad- 
dre.-sed  to  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  then  whether  the  reference 
to  trusts  includes  foundations? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  There  is  r.o  provision 
in  Me  code  for  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  very  important. 
In  my  30  years  of  experience  with  vari- 
ous foundations.  I  have  found  tliat  they 
deal  with  political  matters  to  the  point 
that  wc  nnght  i^roperly  look  at  t'neir  dis- 
bursements. I  just  wondered  if  my  dis- 
till''uisiied  colleague  had  included  dona- 
tio'-..s  and  sums  ot  money  made  available 
from  privnie  fomidatioi^s.  :n  his  consid- 
er-uion  of  tliis  mailer. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  enswor  v.ould  be  in 
the  i^ejat  -.e.  I  do  not  think  the  pending 
aniendmer.l  would  provide  that  any  re- 
tains from  such  foandations  would  be 
filed  either  under  tiie  code  or  under  the 
amendment  of  the  dustinguished  Senator 
from  lo'.va. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
r,  footnote.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  correct,  unless  it  were  a  foun- 


dation with  some  kind  of  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship involved  or  a  beneficial  interest 
involved.  But  that  is  not  a  typical  foun- 
dation. In  sum,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
must  make  up  our  minds:  Are  we  going 
to  require  any  filing,  or  are  we  not? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  made 
a  good  argrunent  why  there  should  not 
be  any  filing  at  all,  because  if  the  select 
committee  wishes,  it  can  go  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  although  it  may 
take  a  little  time  to  get  the  returns  where 
it  would  know  it  might  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult and,  furthermore,  are  not  going  to 
be  subject  to  public  scrutiny,  but  subject 
to  scmtiny  only  by  the  select  committee, 
p.nd  that  by  a  majority  vote. 

.«o,  since  that  is  the  way  it  will  be,  v  e 
\\i;l  liave  the  individual  income  tax  re- 
turn filed,  and  to  that  extent  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  thoroughly  agrees  and  grant -- 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a 
point. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  th;^ 
filing  more  meaningful  by  covering  the 
areas  which  I  know — from  my  personal 
experience  as  a  tax  lawyer— are  used  fo; 
l)urposes  of  evasion,  or  are  used  for  pur- 
l>o.scs  of  covering  up. 

Thus,  we  are  interested  in  laying  a 
foundation  .so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
cjvcrup.  or  that  the  covering  up  will  be 
deterred.  That  is  very  important.  It 
could  be  that  whet  we  do  here  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  someone-  from  doing  some- 
thing wronc.  To  that  extent,  that  would 
be  a  beneficial  byproduct  of  the  amend- 
ment. All  I  am  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  fill  what 
IS  a  .serious  gap.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
to  file  then  we  should  have  meaningful 
flii:-. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    hov,- 
much  time  remains  to  the  committee? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Sevfn 
minutes  remains  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few  moments 
on  this  matter.  It  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed fully  and  completely  from  the 
committee's  viewpoint.  But  I  do  want  to 
stress  support  of  what  has  been  said  bv 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  raid 
add  this  point. 

After  all,  this  provision  involves  tl^e 
lools  available  to  the  committee  on  mil- 
tors  that  tirey  have  to  deal  with.  The 
ccnmittec  proposal  is  based  upon  the 
t'lne  that  I'.iey  have  given  to  it  and  tiie 
( xucricnce  tliey  have  had.  We  think  this 
,  i:-i  enough,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
'  iliat  the  committee  has  the  additional 
authority  fo  bo  into  any  additionr.l  i;i- 
comc  tax  return  of  r.ny  bank,  cori;or-i- 
tion,  trust,  or  individual,  which  might  be 
needed  in  connection  with  any  tliorou^h 
inquii-y  we  might  make. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  debau 
that  an  attempt  to  evade  the  general 
rules  made  a  person  just  as  guilty  of 
wrongdoing  from  an  ethical  standpoint 
as  an  actual,  outright  violation.  Thus,  I 
think  when  we  establish  a  rule,  everyone 
kno .vs  v,hat  it  is,  and  it  would  be  a  deter- 
rent. Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to 
evTde  or  avoid  any  of  them,  but  that  will 
b"  .-1  matter  of  determining  the  facts, 
all  r  it  is  alleged  with  probative  value 
that  a  violation  has  occurred.  I  think  the 
committee  will  have  plenty  of  authority 
under  the  resolution  and  under  general 
law. 


But,  where  are  we  going  to  stop?  The 
only  question  is:  Shall  we  require  those 
who  report  hicomes  of  $10,000  or  more 
to  file  with  his  attorney  a  copy  of  their 
return?  Thus,  if  some  of  their  income 
comes  from  some  other  source,  we  would 
have  to  go  to  that  additional  source  of 
income,  not  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment,    but    under    existing    au- 

Thus,  it  must  stop  somewhere.  After 
all.  this  is  just  a  procedure  to  follow.  We 
are  not  trying  to  convict  anyone  of  a 
criminal  offense.  We  think  that  this  is 
adequate  authority,  and  more  would  be 
an  added  burden  upon  the  Senator,  the 
employee,  or  any  other  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  trust  that  had  contributed  that 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 

b£LCk. 

The   question   is  on  agreeing  to   the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
was  not  able  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  1  minute  under  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  author  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  page  8,  line  18.  and  the 
remainder  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  disclosure  require- 
ments. It  reads: 

This  rule  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1968. 
No  reports  filed  under  section  1  or  section  3 
shall  Include  any  interest  held,  payment  re- 
ceived, or  liability  owed  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  rule. 

Does  that  language  mean  that  in  com- 
plying with  this  rule  as  to  a  property 
statement,  a  Senator  lists  only  that  real 
and  personal  property  acquired  after  the 
adoption  of  the  rule?  I  shall  not  press 
for  an  answer  at  this  time.  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  in  the  event 
they  want  to  give  it  further  consideration. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  There  is  a  little 
complication  here  in  mathematics  in  re- 
ferring back  and  in  making  these  various 
provisions  effective.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  the  answer  is  that  the  rule 
refers  to  income  for  the  year  1968  and 

payments  received  in  1968 

Mr.   CURTIS.   But   it   says   "interest 
held." 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  refers  to  the  sec- 
tion for  the  disclosure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
porting should  not  include  transactions 
underway.  Many  of  our  colleagues  have 
campaigns  already  set  up  and  going.  So 
I  am  not  pleading  for  total  rctroactinty, 
but  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  my 
flnancial  statement  should  include  only 
interest  in  real  or  per.':onal  property  ac- 
quired after  the  date  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
now,  although  a  more  complete  answer 
doubtlessly  ought  to  be  given  later,  that 
if  the  Senator  owned  property  today  and 
still  owned  it  when  this  section  became 
effective,  he  would  have  to  list  what  he 
owned  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  rule  does  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  anything  were  dis- 
posed of  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  rule,  then  he  would  not  be  holding 
it  and  would  not  report  it.  We  will  give 
a  more  complete  answer.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    019 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  619,  which  is  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment iNo.  6191,  as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  15,  insert  the  following 
after  the  period:  "Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  recorded  vote  has  been  talten.  the 
individual  concerned  shall  be  informed  of 
the  vote  to  examine  and  audit,  and  shall  be 
advised  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  such 
examination." 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
present  this  matter  very  shortly.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  looks  with  favor 
on  it. 

It  is  an  amendment  which,  as  I  see 
it.  is  necessary  to  protect  not  only  a  Sen- 
ator or  officer  or  employee  but.  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  committee  as  well.  On 
page  7  of  the  resolution,  under  para- 
graph 2,  it  provides  that  the  committee 
shall  keep  the  papers  confidential.  Then 
it  provides  that,  after  a  record  majority 
vote,  the  committee  may  procure  from 
the  Comptroller  General  those  papers, 
including  the  income  tax  returns,  and 
use  them  for  examination  and  audit. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  presumption  that 
the  committee  would  never  take  this 
action  unless  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  charge  had  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  that  time. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  that  when  the  comrodttee,  by  a  re- 
corded majority  vote,  votes  to  take  up 
the  papers  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  examination  and  audit,  whether 
it  affects  a  Senator,  an  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, the  person  involved  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  be  notified  of  the  vote 
that  has  been  taken  and  also  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  examination. 

It  would  seem  to  me  such  examination 
and  audit  would  contemplate  the  gather- 
ing of  information  from  sources  outside 
the  confines  of  the  papers  filed. 

Therefore,  this  provision  is  a  neces- 
sary precaution  for  the  person  himself 
as  well  as  the  committee,  not  only  be- 


cause such  an  examination  and  audit 
may  be  going  on  even  in  Iris  hometown 
without  his  knowing  it.  but  also,  because, 
without  any  purposeful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  the  examination  and 
audit  might  cause  him  great  embarra.ss- 
ment,  if  not  damage.  _  . 

So  my  amendment  just  puts  into  tais 
particular  section  principles  that  we  rec- 
ognize in  all  the  codes  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  in  this  country,  I  be- 
lieve. ,      ..  ,. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  diitm- 
puiahed  cnairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  than:C 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  T!\c 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  carefully  ex-- 
amined  by  the  committee  membershio. 
It  is  "found  that,  in  his  resourcefulness, 
the  Senator  has  thought  up  another 
valid,  -'ood  safeguard  to  put  upon  th.e 
procedures  proposed,  for  the  protection 
of  anyone  who  is  involved,  and  also  for 
the  guidance  of  the  committee. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  are 
plad  to  support  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again,  as  I  have  before,  that 
the  committee  wanted  cveiT  safeguard 
and  every  reasonable  restriction  on  the 
committee  in  delving  into  these  papers, 
which  are  highly  personal  and  ordinarily 
confidential. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Senator  has  made 
this  contribution,  in  the  reasonable  terms 
he  has  used,  and  we  gladly  support  him 
in  his  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  . 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  our  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  questioning 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell]  has 
spoken  about  an  amendment.  I  think  he 
is  on  the  way  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Against 
whose  time  is  it  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Chair  will 
charge  it  to  the  time  I  just  jielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    639 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  639.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amei-dment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  w  ordered. 

Mr.  Pells  amendinf^nt  iNo.  639)  is  as 
follows: 
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On  page  5,  line  23,  immediately  after  the 
word  "Interests",  Insert  the  words  "and  the 
personal  financial  Interests  of  his  spouse". 

On  page  5,  line  25.  strike  out  the  comma 
where  It  appears  for  the  second  time  and 
the  words  "or  he". 

On  page  8.  line  1,  strike  out  "Jointly,",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Jointly  or 
separately". 

On  page  6,  line  5,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "him".  Insert  the  words  or  by  his 
spouse". 

On  page  6,  line  8.  immediately  after  the 
word  "he".  Insert  the  words  "or  his  spouse". 

On  page  6,  line  10.  immediately  after  the 
word  "his",  Insert  the  words  "or  her". 

On  page  6.  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
word  "he",  Insert  the  words  "or  his  spouse". 

On  page  6,  line  16.  immediately  after  the 
word  "he",  insert  the  words  "or  his  spouse". 

On  page  6.  line  20,  immediately  after  the 
word  "employee",  insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  "or  the  spouse  of  the  Senator,  officer, 
or  employee,". 

On  page  7,  line  4,  Immediately  after  "him,", 
Insert  the  words  "or  by  his  spouse,". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  it»  chairman,  and  its  members 
for  the  V9ry  fine  set  of  proposals  they 
have  devised.  In  my  view,  they  have  de- 
veloped as  fair  and  honorable  a  balance 
as  can  be  achieved  between  .some  rea- 
sonable degree  of  privacy  and  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  the  motives  of  their 
public  servants. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  orf'er? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PELL.  One  of  the  problems  en- 
coimtered  in  an  effort  of  this  sort  to  de- 
vise a  code  of  ethics  is  that  rascals  can 
always  get  aroimd  it,  if  they  are  rascals. 
It  is  impossible  to  devise  a  code  that  is 
completely  tight.  But  in  general.  I  be- 
lieve we  operate,  in  our  society,  on  the 
basis  that  public  servants,  public  officials; 
people  who  are  elected  to  office,  are  hon- 
orable men.  We  know  they  nearly  always 
are,  and  their  interests  are  those  of  their 
communities  and  their  people. 

I  spent  more  than  2  years — and  it 
seemed  like  10 — on  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  experiences 
of  my  life  was  listening  to  some 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
honor  applied  to  public  servants:  and  I 
think  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
felt  the  same  way. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  dis- 
closure, I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  high 
incidence  of  corruption,  also  have  pro- 
visions for  public  disclosure.  In  every 
country,  I  believe,  the  general  rule  can 
be  stated  that  the  level  of  honesty  and 
honor  in  public  servants  and  elected  of- 
ficials is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  community.  It  may  not  be  a  great 
deal  higher,  but  it  is  usually  a  bit  higher. 

I  do  not  know  of  many  countries  in 
which  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
elected  while  they  were  in  jail.  Yet  this 
.  has  occurred  in  our  own  country.  I  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  higher 
standards  should  be  applied  by  the  peo- 
ple who  do  the  electing  and  choosing. 

I  remember  a  story  told  of  a  man  who 
served  in  our  own  body.  He  was  once 


defeated  for  office  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  have  faith  in  his  State  because 
he  had  made  his  Investments  outside  the 
State.  But  if  it  were  a  small  State,  and 
he  were  a  rich  man,  and  he  had  had  in- 
vestments within  the  State,  he  might 
have  been  in  the  predicament  of  being  in- 
volved in  personal  conflicts  of  interest 
many  times.  Basically,  I  think  he  did  the 
right  thing.  He  invested  outside  his 
State  and  was  able  to  be  of  service  to 
all  his  constituents  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Yet.  he  was  defeated  because  of 
following  this  policy. 

In  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  I  myself  tried, 
2  years  ago.  to  file  a  statement  of  assets 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  because 
I  have  always  believed  that  that  is  the 
way  to  proceed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Staats.  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Mr.  Staats'  reply  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  not  accept  such  lists  from 
me  because  he  did  not  have  the  legisla- 
tive authorization  to  do  so,  and  courte- 
ously returning  what  I  had  sent  him. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  29,  1966. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  St.\.^ts. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Waahington.D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  S.  Res.  123.  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of 
the  business  enterprises  in  which  I  or  my 
wife  have  an  interest,  either  by  virtue  of  own- 
ership or  as  a  trust  beneflciary.  I  request  that 
you  keep  this  on  file  and  make  it  available 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  if  it  should  ever 
be  requested. 

Sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

comptrolleh     general     of     the 
United  States, 

Washington  D.C..  May  10. 1966. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Yesterday  I  received 
your  letter  enclosing  a  list  of  the  business 
enterprises  in  which  you  or  your  wife  have 
an  interest,  either  by  virtue  of  ownership  or 
as  a  trust  beneflciary.  You  request  that  I  keep 
the  statement  on  file  and  make  it  available 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  if  it  should 
ever  be  requested. 

I  think  your  motives  in  forwarding  a  list 
of  financial  Interests  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  Senate  Resolution  123  are  most 
commendable.  Senate  Resolution  123  was 
f.ivorubly  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  :<n<i  Administration  on  June  30, 
1965:  hut  the  resolution  has  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  honor  your  request.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  my  personal  feelings  in 
the  matter  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  accept  the  statement  for  filing  with- 
out the  .Sen^iie  having  authorized  me  to  do  so 
by  adopting  Senate  Resolution  123,  or  other- 
wise en.'icting  legislation  containing  such  au- 
thority. By  accepting  your  statement  for 
filing  I  would  be  placing  Into  effect  a  pro- 
cedure which  the  Senate,  to  date,  has  not  ap- 
proved, and  thus  performing  an  act  which  I 
have  not  been  authorized  to  do. 

For  the  reasons  Indicated  I  feel  that  I  must 
return  the  statement  forwarded  with  your 
letter.  Also,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  The  Honorable  John  Stennls,  Chairman. 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  have  done  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  kind  of  filing  sought  to  take 
place.  For  that  reason.  I  very  much  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee along  this  line. 

When  it  comes  to  contributions,  one 
faces  a  problem.  In  my  last  campaign. 
I  had  a  little  suitjIus.  I  offered,  or  rather 
my  treasurer  offered,  to  return  the  sur- 
plus, on  a  pro  rata  basis,  to  each  one  of 
my  contributors.  Out  of  the  400-odd  con- 
tributors to  whom  my  treasurer  offered 
rebate,  only  two  asked  to  have  their 
money  returned  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  The 
others  preferred  the  alternative  of  hav- 
ing their  portions  remain  in  escrow  until 
my  next  campaign  should  I  again  seek 
public  office. 

Btit  I  do  believe  there  is  one  loophole 
here,  and  that  is  that  "spice" — the  plural 
of  "spouse" — are  not  included  in  the 
provision.  I  think  the  wives  of  Senators 
also  have  *he  same  responsibilities  as 
their  husbands  for  filing  and  making 
their  financial  income  known.  I  am  not 
saying  that  a  husband  will  not  be  able  to 
get  around  that,  because  if  he  does  not 
put  his  holdings  in  his  wife's  name,  he 
can  put  it  in  the  name  of  somebody  else. 
At  least,  if  we  are  going  to  support  this 
resolution — and  it  is  a  good  and  proper 
resolution — I  should  think  that  wives 
should  be  included,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  my  amendment  proposes.  I  would 
hope  that  there  might  be  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  that  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  of  the  committee's 
time. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  most  generous  and 
fine  remarks  about  the  activities  and  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  in  the  preparation 
of  the  resolution,  not  as  to  what  the  final 
contents  should  be. 

We  had  the  counsel  and  guidance  of 
many  persons  who  were  versed  in  various 
fields,  and  we  obtained  ideas  from  them. 
We  were  benefited,  too,  by  the  previous 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  including  the  work  of 
several  members  who  had  worked  on  the 
Baker  case,  in  particular.  That  includes 
a  member  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  who  was  the  author,  too,  of  the 
resolution  imder  which  the  committee 
operated. 

We  benefited  from  the  work  of  others, 
including  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  proposed  rules  of  guidance.  He 
was  the  first  one  to  suggest,  to  me  at 
least,  the  idea  of  filing  information  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  who  would  be 
the  custodian  of  the  various  reports  that 
might  be  required.  We  are  especially  in- 
debted to  him  for  that  contribution  as 
well  as  for  others. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes 
a  good  point  about  requiring  the  retiun 


of  the  spouse  of  a  Senator  or  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate.  He  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  person  transferring  in- 
come to  her  and  not  reporting  it  himself. 
That  is  entirely  possible. 

As  the  Senator  himself  says,  no  rule 
can  cover  everything.  Frankly,  we  have 
i-aised  the  question  of  honor  and  ethics, 
and  have  put  it  right  on  the  doorstep  of 
everyone  affected.  We  did  not  tiy  to  plug 
up  every  hole  everywhere  and  write  this 
i-esolution  as  a  police  code. 

The  reason  why  we  did  not  tiy  t J  plug 
up  everything  is  that  to  attempt  to  evade 
the  rule  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
ethical  code  as  is  ihp  outright  violation 
of  it.  So  if  anyone  thinks  that  he  will 
be  innocent  merely  because  he  did  not 
violate  the  letter  of  these  guidehnes,  I 
think  he  will  find  liimself  sadly  mistaken 
if  he  is  ever  called  upon  for  an  account- 
ing. It  is  the  ethical  concept  that  will 
control.  I  believe  that  the  public  under- 
stands that  and  approves  it. 

There  is  another  basic  reason.  The 
wife  of  an  employee  or  of  a  Senator  has 
her  own  civil  rights.  They  include  the 
right  of  privacy,  to  a  degree,  so  the  com- 
mittee decided  basically  that  v.e  did  not 
have  any  jurisdiction  or  control  or  any 
right  to  try  to  impose  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Senators  or  our  employees  over 
their  wives.  That  was  a  basic  decision.  It 
is  respected  and  followed  all  the  way 
thixjugh  these  recommendations.  Almost 
every  paragraph,  if  not  every  line,  of  the 
proposals  in  the  resolution  recognizes 
that  basic  principle  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. So  to  change  now  and  make  a  180- 
degree  turn  and  go  off  in  another  direc- 
tion would  not  only  be  a  violation  of  a 
legal  principle,  as  we  see  it.  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  wrong,  as  we  see  it 
from  this  viewpoint:  it  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  everything  that  has  been 
prepared,  much  of  which  has  been,  in 
effect,  approved  by  the  Senate. 

So  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his 
great  sincerity,  we  shall  respectfully  have 
to  decline  to  support  his  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  we  would  have  to  feel  that  v>e  are 
compelled  actively  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand.  I  submitted 
the  same  amendment,  but  did  not  press 
it  to  a  vote,  several  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the   recommendation  of   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  very  clear 
problem  now  that  arises  because  of  the 
difference  between  those  of  us  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  our  own  outside 
income  and  family  income,  and  those  of 
us  who  do  not.  I  found  it  difficult  yester- 
day to  vote  on  this  subject.  In  my  more 
than  7  years  as  a  Senator,  I  have  had  to 
write  many  a  check  for  my  office  account. 
I  have  done  it  without  assistance.  No  one 
else  has  put  one  cent  into  it.  Nor  have 
I  ever  permitted  any  political  contribu- 
tions  to   be   used    for   office   expenses. 
Everyone  cannot  be  so  lucky  or  f  ortimate, 
and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  the  resolution 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  correct. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  those  of  us  who 
can  afford  to  contribute  to  our  office  ac- 
count to  do  so;  it  should  be  made  fair 
for  everybody. 
I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  vote  on  my 
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amendment  concerning  "spice."  I  move 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  again  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  proper 
order  now  is  that  we  return  our  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  release  my 
ii'ir.aining  time. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  release  the  commit- 
tee's remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Tlie  luestion  is  on 
aereeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Rhode  Island.  I  Putting  the 
question.  I 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


amendments    NOS.  042    AND    r,4:l 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendments  Nos.  642  and  643  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered together,  because  the  text  is  the 
same  and  they  apply  to  the  same  mat- 
t*6r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Witliout  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant   legislative   cierk    road 
the  amendments,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  642 

On  page  2.  line  24.  after  "committee"  in- 
sert "except  that  minority  staff  members  chall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Senator  on  the  committee." 

Amendment  No.  643 
On   page   3.   line  4.   after  "subcommittee" 
insert  "except  that  minority  staff  members 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  Senator  on  the  committee.  ' 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
resolution  now  reads,  the  professional, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  of  a  com- 
mittee all  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chaii-man.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  minority  staff  members  should  very 
properly  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the 
committee.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

Amendments  Nos.  642  and  643  we  be- 
lieve cover  a  point — a  so-called  minor 
point,  but  it  is  an  important  point — 
that  the  committee  had  overlooked. 
They  merely  would  put  the  minority 
staff  members  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  any 
committee. 

We  support  the  amendments  and  hope 
they  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    644 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  644.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 


(c)  A  Senator  or  c.mdidate  for  Senator 
may  receive  contributions  Irom  his  party 
when  such  contributions  were  from  a  fund- 
raising  event  sponsored  by  his  party,  without 
giving  his  express  approval  for  such  fund- 
r.iii^inp  event  when  such  fiindraising  event 
Is  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  contributions 
for  candidates  of  his  party  and  such  con- 
tributions are  reported  by  the  Senator  or 
candidate  for  Senator  a.s  provided  in  p.ira- 
graph   (b). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter    that    probably    the    committee 
overlooked   in   its   deliberations.   It  has 
been  customary  for  the  .senatorial  and 
congressional    and    national    campaign 
committees  to  hold  fundiaising  events. 
They  do  not  ask  for  the  approval  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  i.s  not 
nece.s.sary  at  all.  As  a  mailer  of  fact,  no 
individual  Senator  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
event.  But  it  Ls  a  fundraisinp  event,  and 
the  funds  thai  are  derived— and  they  are 
rather  substantial— are  then  made  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  to  expenditures  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  It  can  be  for  television.  It 
can  be  a  direct  contribution  in  cash.  But 
the  Senator  has  nothing  to  say  about  it, 
and  therefore  he  is  in  no  position  to  give 
approval  to  an  event  of  that  sort. 

I  believe  this  matter  was  just  over- 
looked in  the  general  deliberations  of  the 
committee,   and  I  believe   it  should  be 

adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Illinois,  his 
amendment  would  merely  recognize  and 
make  proper  the  contributions  to  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator from  his  party's  political  committee. 
He  could  receive  funds  from  them  for 
that  purpose  without  having  given  his 
prior     approval      to     the     fundraising 
event — for  example,  a  $50-a-plate  dmner. 
That  is  the  correct  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  make  the 
resolution  conform  with  what  has  been 
the  practice  and  the  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  election  funds,  as  generally  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  version  we 
had.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  a 
fundraising  event  for  a  particular  Sen- 
ator. It  Ls  not  a  testimonial  dinner  lor  a 
particular  person.  It  is  a  party  function, 
sponsored  by  the  party:  and.  naturally, 
the  Senator  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
give  his  dissent  or  his  as.sent.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  a  .sponsor,  and  the  pubhc 
knows,  and  it  is  well  defined,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

We  believe  this  amendment  would 
really  fill  out  and  make  more  complete 
ihe  very  purposes  v.e  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  might  add.  Mi".  Pres- 
ident, that  the  committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  undertake  these  events 
make  a  very  careful  record  and  a  very 
careful  report  of  all  their  disbursements 
and  what  is  taken  in.  So  it  involves  no 
individual  Senator  as  such. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  question  relates  to 
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the  word  "party"  on  line  3.  The  Senator 
has  explained  this  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional party  and  to  the  gala  events  about 
which  we  all  know.  Could  this  be  Inter- 
preted, also,  U>  be  a  State  party  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could.  I  had  thought  about  putting  in 
the  word  '•State." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Or  county  party  or- 
ganization? The  party  organization  in 
most  States — at  least  it  is  in  my  State- 
is  set  out  by  statutory  authority.  The 
State  party  is  a  legal  entity,  and  the 
county  organizations  are  legal  entities. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  chairman  has  expressed 
none  for  the  committee:  but  in  line  with 
the  statutory  legal  entity  of  the  party 
organization  as  it  may  exist.  I  wonder 
whether  this  refers  to  National  or  State 
or  county. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  addresses 
Itself  to  this  question— the  receipt  of  con- 
tributions by  a  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Where  a  legal  entity 
of  his  part/ has  done  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  We  do 
not  confine  it.  and  it  could  very  well  be 
interpreted  to  include  State  and  even 
county,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  might 
agree  to  the  insertion  of  a  word  after 
"his"  on  line  2,  which  would  clarify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  no  objection, 
either.  The  thrust  of  my  question  was  to 
what  part  of  the  party  the  Senator  was 
referring.  The  Senator  has  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  accord- 
ingly, so  that  in  line  2  after  the  word 
'his"  the  word  "political"  is  inserted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  with- 
in the  Senator's  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  Uke  to  suggest  another  modifi- 
cation, not  in  opposition  to  nor  a  change 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. On  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
yesterday,  in  line  3,  at  the  top  of  page  4, 
the  language  was  changed,  and  now  reads 
"a  Senator  or  candidate  for  Senate." 
Well,  it  gives  the  full  definition  of  a  can- 
didate: and  if  we  have  one  definition  at 
the  top  and  another  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it   would  cause  confusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  include  candidates. 

This  language  is  in  line  with  the  modi- 
fied Anderson  amendment  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Cannon  amend- 
ment of  yesterday  was  the  amendment 
to  which  I  was  referring. 

Mr.  President,  those  persons  who  deal 
with  the  language  believe  that  the  words 
here  present  a  complication.  I  am  advised 
by  M7.  Fern,  who  deals  with  the  language 
in  this  matter,  that  yesterday,  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Cannon  amendment  No. 
630,  language  on  line  3,  at  the  top  of  page 
4.  was  amended  to  add  "candidate  for  a 
Senator  or  a  candidate." 


At  any  rate,  this  is  a  language  com- 
plication. If  we  are  going  to  further 
amend  the  language  of  the  original  reso- 
lution, the  Dirksen  amendment  must  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  language  of  the 
Cannon  amendment  rather  than  to  the 
original  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  conform. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Fern  thinks  not. 
There  have  not  been  ch.inges  :o  correct 
it. 

Mr.  Prcsifient.  I  suggest  that,  since  we 
are  together  on  the  .substance  of  this 
matter,  we  adopt  this  amendment  and 
whatever  language  change  might  be  nec- 
essary to  make  it  conform  can  be  taken 
caie  of  at  the  end,  as  is  always  done, 
in  handling  the  language  in  ihe  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  satisfac- 
torv.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  644 >.  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  1  Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendment  'No.  644 •,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

.^MENDMENT    NO.    646 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  iNo.  646),  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  "from  a  client  for 
legal  services". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
strike  out  the  words  "from  a  client  for 
legal  services." 

Instead  of  legal  services,  there  might 
be  consultant  fees  or  economist  fees. 
Who  knows  where  fees  might  come  from 
other  than  from  legal  services,  and 
those  that  would  not  be  legal  services. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  included 
income  over  $1,000  as  compensation  or 
fees,  this  amendment  would  put  a  period 
at  the  end  alter  the  word  "client"  and 
that  would  cover  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  because  I  think  the 
history  of  this  matter  should  be  ex- 
plained, even  though  we  are  going  to 
support  the  amendment. 

The  oiiainal  resolution  provides  that: 

The  amount  or  value  .ind  source  of  each 
fee  or  compensation  of  Sl.OOO  or  more  re- 
ceived by  him  during  the  preceding  year  from 
a  client  for  legal  service  must  be  rejKJrted. 

That  language  pertaining  to  members 
of  the  bar  was  provided  because  the  Gov- 
ernment activities  enter  into  so  many 
fields  that  are  of  special  knowledge  to 
one  who  is  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  matters  generally  involve 
legal  work,  not  only  legislation  as  such, 
but  also  commissions,  contracts,  and  a 
host  of  things  that  could  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  conflict-of-interest  problems. 

So  the  language  was  submitted  as  a 


kind  of  precaution  and  general  guide- 
line. 

The  effect  of  striking  out  these  words 
would  make  the  provision  apply  to  other 
professions.  The  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  letting  it  apply  in  that  way. 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  would 
also  apply  to  surgeons'  fees,  architects' 
fees,  professional  writing,  or  nonprofes- 
sional writing  that  was  compensated.  It 
would  apply  across  the  board.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  when  you  strike  out  "a  client," 
you  are  going  to  apply  this  to  the  total 
amount  of  income  from  whatever  source. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  do  that. 

The  words  "a  client"  would  limit  the 
provision  to  a  person. 

I  think  the  language  could  be  worked 
out  a  little  more  carefully  so  as  to  pro- 
vide "from  an  individual"  or  "from  each 
individual  or  corporation". 

The  Senator  does  not  want  reported 
every  $5  or  $10. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  modification  of  the  amendment 
in  line  6  so  as  to  make  it  read:  "from 
an  individual,  corporation,  or  any  enter- 
prise."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  would  make  the  provision  applica- 
ble across  the  board  to  all  professional 
fees  of  $1,000  or  above.  We  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  iNo.  646),  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  (No.  646),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    648 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  648),  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

•On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  everything  aft«r 
"year  "  through  line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "and  the  amount  of  such  compen- 
sation;" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
ail  is  said  and  done,  the  only  interest 
here  is  what  the  person  receives  by  way 
of  compensation.  It  is  not  iiarticularly 
his  capacity  and  the  period  of  time.  If 
he  had  to  go  into  a  dissertation  of  ca- 
pacity in  connection  with  any  enterprise, 
that  might  become  a  long  and  wearisome 
operation,  detailing  his  duties,  while  the 
only  interest  is  the  compensation  he  re- 
ccivEs 

In  the  interest  of  clarity  I  think  that 
on  page  6,  line  10,  we  should  strike  out 
evei-ything  after  the  word  "year"  through 
line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "and 
the  amount  of  such  compensation;". 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  understand  that  in  his  amendment 
the  Senator  Is  referring  to  page  6,  line  7 
of  the  resolution  regarding  directors' 
fees.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  amendment  would 
require  that  the  report  contain  informa- 
tion giving  the  amount  of  such  compen- 
sation. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
because  that  is  the  only  interest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  think  that  is  a 
good  amendment  and  we  are  glad  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  648) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
(Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  i  No.  648 '  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    64  9 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  'No.  649 >,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lecrislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  line  13.  after  "property"  insert 
"except  such  property  used  lor  personal  resi- 
dential purposes". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
resolution  stands  now.  it  provides, 
among  other  things  which  have  to  be  re- 
ported, for  the  identity  of  each  interest 
in  real  or  personal  jnoperty  having  a 
value  of  $10,000  or  more  which  was 
owned  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
year. 

It  occurs  to  me,  very  properly,  that  an 
exception  .should  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  property  used  for  personal  resi- 
dential purposes.  That  would  mean  a 
dwelling  occupied  or  it  might  equally 
mean  a  .summer  dwelling,  but  it  could 
not  go  beyond  that.  It  must  be  property 
used  for  per.sonal  residential  purposes, 
and  no  more.  Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  requirement  should  go  beyond  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  does 
not  support  the  amendment  and  does 
not  agree  thereto.  It  thinks  that  the 
matter  is  properly  covered  already.  It 
pertains  to  personal  residential  prop- 
erty, house  and  lot,  used  for  personal 
residential  purposes.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement now  to  report  values  for  resi- 
dences, except  in  the  event  where  the 
Item  exceeds  $10,000.  Any  item  standing 
alone  has  to  be  reported  if  it  is  $10,000 
or  more  in  value.  I  think  that  falls  in 
the  category  of  "other  property."  We  do 
not  attempt  to  give  a  value  on  how  much 
it  will  be  worth  next  year,  what  it  origi- 
nally cost,  or  anything  like  that.  It  is 
just  another  item  of  property  that  is 


supposed  to  be  listed  if  it  Is  worth  $10,- 
000  or  more — I  spell  it,  o-r  m-o-r-e. 

In  these  inflated  times,  virtually 
everyone's  house  which  is  really  used  as 
a  residence  is  worth  $10,000  or  more  in 
value.  If  not,  of  course,  they  do  not  have 
to  report  it  at  all.  But  we  thought  it  best 
just  to  list  it,  if  it  was  worth  more  than 
$10,000,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Wlien  we  get  into  these  exceptions, 
someone  else  will  want  to  put  in  the  ac- 
tual value,  what  it  was  orif'inally  pur- 
chased for,  and  so  forth,  and  we  will  pet 
all  mixed  up.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  reconsider  his 
amendment  and  perhaps  might  wish  to 
withdraw  it  and  let  the  matter  stand  as 
we  have  it  now.  We  did  not  mention 
"dwelling  hou.se"— but  tliat  is  the  way  it 
will  work.  It  will  just  be  Usted  as  an  item 
of  SIO.OOO  or  more.  Otherwi.se.  to  be  con- 
sistent, and  in  order  not  to  have  to  go 
into  any  of  these  questions  on  actual 
value,  cost,  and  so  forth,  we  have  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  I  will  not  press 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's attitude.  I  think  it  will  leave  the 
situation  more  harmonious  because  it  al- 
ready covers  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    651 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  'No.  651'.  ar.d  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  7.  line  11.  alter  "years."  insert: 
■Provided  however.  That  within  six  months 
afipr  a  Senator  retires  or  is  deceased  such 
papers  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  whomever  the  Senator  or  the  ad- 
mmlEtrator  or  c.xecutor  of  his  e:iUite  ^hall 
direct.  .Such  papers". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
papers  will  be  in  t^ie  possession  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  are  even  .sus- 
ceptible to  subpena  powers.  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  resolution  with  reference  to 
that.  When  a  Member  leaves  the  Sen- 
ate, either  by  defeat,  attrition,  or  retire- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  mis- 
take not  to  have  his  administrator  able 
to  receive  the  papers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Late  last  night  another  amend- 
nrent  was  offered  that  covered  this  point, 
and  the  committee  supported  it.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  covered  to  the  Senator's 
satisfaction  that.  1  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  office  or  the  employment 
of  a  Senator  or  employee,  the  papers 
would  be  returned ;  and  in  case  the  party 
was  not  living  then  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  ihe  Senator 
makes  a  fine  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  653 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  653),  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  20.  alter  "owed",  insert  In 
lieu  tncreot  "or  ropy  ol  im  income  l:ix  rt'iurn 
lied  ". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  his  counsel 
that  this  has  only  one  purpose,  to  avoid 
the  filing  of  an  income  tax  return  for 
prior  years. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  do  not  ask 
that  it  be  required  for  1967  or  for  1966. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  for  any  prior 
vcar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  resolution  does  not  lequire 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  not  too  clear. 
it  occurred  to  me.  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  read  the  amendment  again? 
Air.  DIRKSEN.  On  page  8,  line  20, 
after  "owed",  insert  in  lieu  thereof  or 
copy  ol  an  income  tax  return  filed." 
That  applies  to  the  prior  years. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Chair  will  in- 
dulge me  a  moment,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment I  have  not  yet  seen.  It  pertains 
to  language  which  we  were  using  to  make 
clear  that  there  were  no  retroactive  re- 
quirements with  reference  to  any  of  the 
reporting  or  filing.  The  amendment  is 
to  that  language,  which  is  rather  com- 
plicated and  hard  to  draw.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  make  tliis  one  observation,  that 
some  clarification  may  be  needed  and 
we  will  therefore  want  to  include  that, 
if  .'o.  in  a  request  to  put  it  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back  on  this  amend- 
ment v 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  lime. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yirlded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment 'No.  C53)  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  .Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor, 
and  he  lias  no  amendment  jiendinc  at 
ihis  moment.  I  .'-hould  like  to  call  his 
;ittcntion  to  an  amendment  pertaining 
to  .'^ubcomnnitee  staffs,  the  minority 
members  tiiereot.  amendment  No.  64:J. 
One  of  iho.se  amendments  was  adopted. 
I  believe  that  No.  64:j  was  a  companion 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ye.-. 
Mr   STENNIS.  Is  the  Senator  DOinv  to 
take  that  up? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  .-hall  ask  that  it  be 
considered  jointly. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
Chaii-  informs  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  both  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  lor 
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advlfiing  me.  I  thought  perhaps  I  had 
overlooked  It. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  on  controlled 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  is  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  call  up  his  next  amendment, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  on  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   657 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  657),  but  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  not 
read  it  for  the  moment  until  after  the 
Senator's  explanation,  because  they  will 
want  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
still  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  withhold  its  readins;  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  STfeWNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks pertain  to  the  title  on  page  2,  line 
7,  the  first  one  in  the  resolution.  There 
is  interest  in  this.  I  have  received  many 
inquiries,  which  is  the  reason  why  I 
want  to  make  this  preliminary'  statement. 

The  committee  has  fully  reconsidered 
rule  XLI  In  the  light  of  the  points  made 
by  various  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI,  who  could  not  be  here  at  this 
moment,  has  an  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  However,  the  committee  has 
gone  through  the  entire  title  and  will 
have  an  amendment  that  is  far-reach- 
ing— there  is  much  interest  in  it — that 
will  constitute  in  part  a  rewrite  of  rule 
XLI.  I  give  notice  of  this  now.  and  pro- 
pose to  take  it  up  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  concluded  his 
other  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    657 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  iNo.  es?) .  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  16.  after  "interest"  add  the 
following:  ".  except  for  a.  beneficial  interest 
that  is  created  or  arises  as  a  result  of  a 
death.". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day and  today  we  spent  quite  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  so-called  trust  section  of  the 
resolution,  dealing  with  the  identity  of 
each  trust  or  other  fiduciary  relations  in 
which  a  Senator  had  a  beneficial  inter- 
est. The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
belabored  this  matter  at  considerable 
length.  I  had  an  amendment  up  to  strike 
out  that  entire  section,  and  then  pre- 
pared one,  instead,  which  reads:  "ex- 
cept for  a  beneficial  interest  that  is  cre- 
ated or  arises  as  a  result  of  a  death. " 

I  am  not  anxious  to  offer  either  one  if 
we  can  get  some  clarification.  I  have 
these  questions  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
incorporated  here  in  order  to  make  some 
legislative;  history.  I  wanted  to  discuss 
this  particular  section  in  order  that  we 
might  develop  some  legislative  history. 

I  address  myself  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  refer  specifically  to  para- 
graph (c>  on  page  6,  that  paragraph  of 


rule  XLIV  dealing  with  trusts.  First, 
what  do  the  words  "other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion" mean? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  paragraph   (e).  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSE3^.  Paragraph  (e) ;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  word  "trust"  there 
is  a  relative  term,  in  a  way.  We  added 
the  words  "other  fiduciary  relation."  It 
could  include  a  guardianship  or  any 
other  trust  relation  where  there  was  a 
fiduciary  relationship,  in  which  a  per- 
son would  have  a  beneficial  interest. 
That  is  a  spectrum  that  has  grown  much 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  includes  many 
different  kinds  of  trusts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  it  can  be  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship  as  distinguished  from 
atru.-^t? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  put  a  hypo- 
thetical example.  If  an  irrevocable  trust, 
let  us  say,  of  S250.000  in  assets  were  es- 
tablished by  a  Senator  and  he  contrib- 
uted most,  or  all,  of  the  assets  or  corpus 
and  were  not  the  beneficiary,  would  such 
a  trust  be  covered  and  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  required  to  report  it?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  cannot  become  the  bene- 
ficiary unless  one  party  to  the  trust  is 
deceased. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  long  as  he  was  not 
a  beneficiarj',  he  certainly  would  not 
have  to  report  it  under  any  interpreta- 
tion of  this  language. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  a  potential 
beneficiary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  is  a  potential  bene- 
ficiary, but  until  he  becomes  the  actual 
owner,  this  language  in  the  resolution 
would  have  no  bearing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  next  question  is: 
What  effect  would  the  creation  in  time 
of  the  trust  have  upon  reporting  it? 
Suppose  it  were  created  before  this  rule 
became  effective. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  time  that 
would  control  as  to  his  duty  to  report 
would  be  the  time  that  his  beneficial 
interest  actually  came  into  being  and 
came  into  operation:  when  it  was  no 
lonser  a  potential  benefit,  but  became 
an  actual  benefit.  Anything  created 
under  that  benefit  would  at  the  next 
reporting  time  have  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  committee  used 
the  language  in  the  resolution  of  an 
"interest  held'  before  this  rule  becomes 
effective.  Would  that  term  "interest 
held."  which  appears  in  line  20,  on  page 
8.  refer  to  a  beneficial  interest  that  a 
Senator  might  have  in  a  trust? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Line  20.  what  page? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Page  8. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  I  think  that 
language  is  very  broad.  When  we  say 
"any  interest  held."  that  would  apply  to 
an  actual  interest  in  being  or  actually 
running  to  the  benefit  cf  the  person  re- 
porting. If  it  were  just  a  potential  benefit 
that  might  come  into  being  later,  it  would 
not  be  in  being.  It  would  not  have  been 
born  and  would  then  be  a  nonentity,  even 
though  it  would  be  potential;  and  would 
not  have  to  be  reported  or  referred  to. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  one  other  ques- 
tion. Where  a  trust  is  set  up  in  a  joint  or 
reciprocal  will,  actually  it  is  a  testamen- 


tary devise  of  property,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  clear  on  that  point  here  at 
all.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee 
could  at  least  insert  some  language  that 
was  suitable  to  it  to  take  care  of  a  situa- 
tion like  that,  because  we  run  into  the 
inevitable  problem  of  the  spouse  all  over 
again.  The  Senator  knows  how  the  Sen- 
ate manifested  itself  the  other  day  on 
this  very  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  would  naturally  be 
concerned  with  an  intimate  matter  of 
that  kind,  which  is  very  personal.  As 
long  as  the  so-called  will  is  just  a  piece 
of  paper,  so  to  speak,  and  not  in  opera- 
tion, because  death  has  not  ensued,  it 
certainly  requires  no  reporting  or  any 
accounting  or  any  reference  in  any  way 
required  to  be  filed.  But  after  it  becomes 
a  real  trust  estate,  if  it  is  through  opera- 
tion of  a  law,  and  it  has  been  probated 
and  becomes  a  public  record  and  some 
procedure  is  necessary  in  a  record  court, 
the  committee  thinks  it  is  a  source  of 
income  and  trust  that  a  Senator  or  em- 
ployee would  naturally  report  as  he  does 
everything  else,  but  not  in  greater  detail 
than  is  required  in  the  resolution.  We 
could  not  see  any  way  to  interpret  it 
otherwise.  That  is  the  way  we  see  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  matter  could  be 
cured,  of  course,  by  simply  inserting, 
after  the  word  "interest"  in  line  16,  "ex- 
cept testamentary  devise." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  perhaps 
cure  it  and  make  it  an  exception.  Of 
course,  if  this  were  a  personal  matter, 
I  am  sure  we  would  have  agreed  to  it 
readily,  but  it  is  not  really  a  personal 
matter,  and  comes  within  the  sources 
of  income.  We  did  not  feel  we  could  ac- 
cept that  suggestion  without  accepting 
others  that  might  be  required,  and  there- 
fore we  respectfully  declined  to  support 
it.  The  committee  had  to  go  as  far  as 
it  did,  just  as  we  went  on  the  matter  of 
disclosure.  I  think  if  we  had  not  required 
these  beneficial  interests  and  fiduciary 
relationship  income  to  be  disclosed,  we 
certainly  would  not  have  brought  in  a 
complete  package  here. 

Now,  if  it  was  necessary  to  include  that 
and  if  we  make  one  exception,  we  open 
the  door.  We  do  not  see  how  we  could 
grant  one  and  decline  another,  or  very 
quickly  we  could  have  the  whole  concept 
more  or  less  nullified. 

For  that  reason,  we  respectfully  regret 
that  we  cannot  support  the  amendment. 

.Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  point  out  that  these  are  not 
sacrosanct  rules,  and  they  can  be  reached 
by  amendment  at  any  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  perchance  my  esti- 
mate of  the  matter  proves  to  be  correct, 
then,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  come 
in  with  a  modification  of  the  rule  at 
some  future  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
let  this  occasion  go  by  without  raising 
what  I  think  is  a  rather  important  ques- 
tion that  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  fully  agree,  as  does 
the  committee,  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  about  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, its  relative  sensitiveness,  and  the 
utmost  personal  nature  of  matters  that 
are  involved  in  it.  I  am  glad  that  the 
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Senator  raised  the  point  and  gave  notice 
of  such  a  possibility  which  could  exist  as 
to  any  of  us. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  bring  Senators  over  here  at  their 
inconvenience,  and  have  a  long  after- 
noon of  discussion,  because  there  will  be 
another  day  and  another  time  when  this 
matter  can  be  reexamined. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  magnanimous  .-.pirit,  which 
he  always  manifests,  and  for  raising  the 
point  now  in  such  a  fine  way. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    652 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  652.  Before  the  clerk 
reads  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  real  substance,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  committee  will  be 
sold  upon  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
here,  because  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
effective  date  for  all  of  these  provisions 
May  16,  1969,  instead  of  July  1.  1968, 
the  date  carried  in  the  committee  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  8.  line  18,  strike  "July  1.  1968" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  16,  1969". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  considered 
this  whole  matter  of  ethics,  they  adopted 
the  effective  date  of  April  30,  1969. 

The  year  1969  is  an  off  year;  1968  is 
not  merely  an  election  year,  but  it  is  a 
year  for  which  Members  already  have 
goodness  knows  how  many  plans  afoot. 
I  think  it  is  provided  that  this  resolution 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  it  is 
adopted.  That  will  require  adjusting,  of 
course,  on  the  part  of  every  individual 
Senator.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  far 
better  if  we  removed  it  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  election  year,  and  let  it 
become  effective  on  the  16th  of  May 
1969.  That  would  be  1  day  after  every- 
body was  supposed  to  have  completed 
his  income  tax  return  and  filed  it  for  the 
prior  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  amendment 
requires  any  further  discussion  on  my 
part,  because  the  language  is  very  simple, 
and  it  is  just  a  question  of  what  shall  be 
the  effective  date  for  all  these  changes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  says,  this  is  a  far- 
reaching  amendment,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  clearly  imderstood;  so  I  will  go  back 
just  a  little. 

The  committee  worked  on  this  matter 
a  good  long  while,  and  had  certain  in- 
terruptions, and  I  think  the  Senators 
have  been  very  patient.  Frankly,  I  think 
the  press  has  also  been  very  patient 
with  our  committee  and  with  the  Senate, 
and  the  public  as  well.  The  public  have 
an  interest  In  this  matter,  of  course,  and 
we  appreciate  their  concern.  But  we  were 
not  rushed  into  anything.  We  took  our 
time.  The  matter  deserved  plenty  of  time. 


We  tried  to  bring  in  this  report  last 
November,  but  various  things  intervened; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  go  into  the  details.  Then 
we  aimed  for  early  January,  and  there 
was  a  long  extended  debate  on  another 
matter;  then  we  got  in,  and  the  gold 
crisis  pushed  us  out. 

Anyway,  the  whole  theme  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  has  been  that 
we  should  proceed,  we  should  move  along, 
we  .'ihould  accept  these  guidelines,  and, 
after  a  reasonable  time  to  digest  what- 
ever was  passed,  the  resolution  should  go 
into  effect. 

It  turned  out,  according  to  a  vote  of 
t»ip  Senate,  that  a  vital  part  of  the  matter 
wn.s  this  disclosure  rule,  which  has  now 
been  fully  understood  and  finally  passed 
on.  I  think. 

The  copy  of  the  income  tax  return  is 
one  of  the  main  provisions  of  disclosure, 
with  the  other  reports  to  go  with  it;  but 
even  under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution as  presented  by  the  committee,  no 
actual  report  will  have  to  be  filed  until 
next  May,  which  is  a  reasonable  time, 
following  the  time  we  retm-n  our  income 
taxes  for  the  year  1968.  Also,  May  of  1969 
is  when  we  will  make  these  additional 
disclosm-es — within  the  sealed  envelope, 
of  course — about  various  transactions  we 
had  during  that  part  of  1968  for  which 
this  resolution  will  be  effective. 

So  there  is  no  rush  on  anything.  There 
is  a  provision  for  time  to  elapse  between 
now  and  the  date  of  effectiveness  for  the 
wheels  to  start  turning  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Then  there  will  be  months  and 
months;  a  year  will  pass  before  anyone 
will  have  to  file  an  actual  report.  It  will 
be  more  than  a  year  from  now —  May  15, 
1969;  a  year  and  6  weeks,  approxi- 
mately— and  after  the  regular  income 
tax  retuiTi  is  submitted. 

So  the  only  thing  that  will  have  to  be 
done  this  year  is  to  make  some  changes 
here,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  so-called  political  fund,  and 
start  keeping  a  record  of  it.  That  is  about 
the  only  difference;  and  that  will  not 
have  to  be  disclosed  until  next  May. 
That  pait  that  has  to  be  publicly  dis- 
closed with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
will  not  come  up  next  May. 

So  I  do  not  foresee  any  hardship  of 
any  kind.  We  reconsidered  this  matter 
after  it  was  brought  to  our  attention 
here,  in  a  very  good  way,  by  means  of 
an  amendment.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  time  was  not  of  the  essence;  that 
what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  the 
best  code  that  we  could;  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  took  so  much  time  getting 
the  matter  to  the  floor.  But  now.  if  the 
Senate  agrees.  I  would  respectfully  say 
to  our  minority  leader  that  we  cannot 
find  any  justification  for  further  delay 
in  letting  it  start  to  operate. 

Even  though  this  is  an  election  year. 
I  do  not  see  any  hardship  at  all  that  will 
affect  anyone.  Yesterday  afternoon,  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  other  Senators,  we  took 
out  the  provision  with  reference  to  the 
staff  of  a  Senator.  That  was  a  matter 
that  was  hard  to  adjust  to,  and  it  could 
affect  some  Senator's  campaign  planning. 
But  that  provision  was  knocked  as  high 
as  the  sky.  The  astronauts  who  are  go- 
ing around  in  the  atmosphere  are  slow 
movers  compared  with  what  that  amend- 


ment did.  That  provision  went  out.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  basis  left  now 
for  any  delay. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  what  the 
Senate  did.  I  can  always  live  with  what 
the  Senate  does  after  it  has  considered 
these  matters. 

The  committee  this  morning  consid- 
ered this  matter  again  and  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  provision  should  be 
stoutly  defended.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  remarks  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  this  concluding  word.  It  is  strange 
that  although  we  are  all  Members  of 
Congress,  one  branch  of  the  legislative 
body  will  file  under  one  provision,  and 
one  will  file  under  still  another. 

The  only  reason  for  even  offering  this 
amendment  in  the  first  instance  was  to 
bring  the  question  into  some  degree  of 
consistency.  The  House  committee,  con- 
sisting of  12  members,  worked  on  this 
proposal  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am  sure 
they  were  diligent  in  their  labor.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
reasonable  uniformity  as  to  when  these 
rules  would  attach  and  become  effective. 
That  was  the  principal  reason  for  my 
submitting  the  amendment. 

Now  I  am  going  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  but  I  wanted  the  history  to 
be  made  so  that  at  some  subsequent  time 
there  would  still  be  an  opportunity  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  effective  date.  So  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  lUinois.  We  think  it  was 
well  to  bring  out  the  point  he  brought 
out. 

I  found  that  we  changed  the  date  from 
March  to  May,  with  reference  to  other 
reports,  so  I  want  my  remarks  to  be  cor- 
rected as  to  the  date  I  gave. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  656.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  656  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  12.  strike  "rules"  and  in- 
sert "standing  orders '; 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  4.  5.  and  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  following  are  to  be  added  as 
additional  .Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate:": 

On  page  4.  strike  line  1: 

On  page  4.  -strike  line  26  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "under  the  stand- 
ing order  relating  to  disclosure  of  financial 
interests '; 

On  page  5.  strike  line  2  and  line  15; 

On  page  7.  strike  line  8  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "ported  by  the  stand- 
ing order  relating  to  contributions."; 

On  page  8.  strike  line  5  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  I  a )  the  accounting  required  by  the  stand- 
ing order  relating  to  contributions  for."; 

On  page  8.  line  18.  strike  "rule"  and  in- 
sert "standing  order." 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  "rule"  and  insert 
in   lieu   thereof   "standing  order"; 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  "rule"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "standing  order"; 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  "rule"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "standing  order"; 

On  page  5.  in  line  1  and  line  14.  strike 
"rule"  .'ind  insert  in  lied  thereof  "standing 
order  ': 
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On  page  7,  line  2.  strike  "rule"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "standing  order"; 

On  page  8,  line  14,  BtrtUe  "rule"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "standing  order": 

On  page  8.  line  18,  strike  "rule"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "standing  order"; 

On  page  8,  line  21,  strike  "rule"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "standing  order". 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  modifications  that  should  be  made  all 
the  way  through  the  resolution  in  order 
to  make  a  package  of  standing  orders 
rather  than  mles  of  the  Senate.  There  is 
a  reason  for  It. 

On  July  24.  1964,  the  Senate  created 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, but  it  was  not  done  as  a  rule  of 
the  Senate;  it  was  done  as  a  standing 
order.  There  is  a  considerable  difference, 
because  if  these  are  rules,  and  questions 
arise,  the  questions  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  Chair.  There  sits  a  Parliamentari- 
an. He  will  have  to  pass  upon  these  mat- 
ters. Some  of  them,  perhaps,  will  be  very 
delicate,  and  that  would  put  an  unjust 
burden  upon  him.  It  would  put  him  in  the 
judgment  «eat,  so  to  speak.  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  want  to  bargain  for  that  kind 
of  responsibility,  nor  should  It  be  im- 
posed upon  him.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
these  Items  ought  to  be  standing  orders 
rather  than  rules. 

Standing  orders  are  always  pnnted 
in  the  rule  book,  and  Senators  can  find 
there  the  order  relating  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Even  when  we  awarded  service  pins 
or  emblems  to  the  Members,  we  made 
that  a  standing  rule. 

"Hie  Senate  youth  program  was  estab- 
lished under  a  standing  order. 

We  authorized  suits  by  Senate  com- 
mittees as  a  standing  order. 

Loyalty  checks  on  Senate  employees 
are  authorized  under  a  standing  order. 
The  printing  of  the  Executive  Journal 
is  done  under  a  standing  order. 

Hearings  before  Senate  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
are  conducted  under  a  standing  order. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  was  created  by  a  standing  order, 
not  by  a  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  now 
pending  is  to  strike  out  the  word  "rule" 
wherever  it  appears;  then  these  items 
can  become  a  group  of  standing  orders  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  not  fully  versed.  I  had 
known  that  this  point  would  be  raised, 
and  I  had  suggested  that  it  be  deferred 
imtil  the  final  moments  of  the  debate 
for  consideration. 

Even  though  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  be  correct,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree 
that  the  Senate  would  be  handicapped 
in  any  way.  We  have  a  fine  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  we  are  proud  of  him.  Ordi- 
narily, we  follow  his  advice.  But  after 
all,  the  Parliamentarian  is  just  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Senate.  He  does  not  rule 
on  the  rules;  he  merely  advises  the 
Chair  on  what  is  the  rule.  The  Chair  can 
follow  his  advice  or  not.  My  concept  of 
the  Senate  is  that  the  ruling  come  from 
the  Chair.  Anyway,  that  is  what  I  was 
told  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
When  we  say  that  we  appeal,  we  appeal 
not  from  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 


tarian; we  appeal  from  the  i-ullng  of  the 
Chair. 

I  do  not  want  the  resolution  to  have 
any  second-rate  status.  We  ought  to  look 
into  this  further.  I  have  not  mentioned 
this  particular  point  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  do  so.  However,  I  understand  from 
him  before  we  reported  the  resolution 
that  to  bring  in  a  report  or  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  form  of  additions  to 
the  Senate  rules  would  be  proper.  I 
checked  on  that.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  particular  point  with  the 
Parliamentarian.  But  I  did  think  that 
we  should  bring  it  in,  and  he  agreed  that 
that  would  be  proper.  I  asked  him  if  it 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  no;  that  the  select 
committee  had  status  and  was  a  com- 
mittee itself. 

We  considered  the  question  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  resolution  we  created  the 
committee  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  refers. 

I  read  now  an  item  from  section  2,  or 
the  first  part  of  section  2(a),  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  select  committee. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mltte*  to — 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson] — 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  riiies  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

That  is  the  vital  part  of  the  authority 
given  to  the  committee  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  direct  declaration  of  authority  to 
the  committee  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  report  in  any  other  way 
than  as  described  In  the  standing  order. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  never  for  a  moment 
impeached  the  propriety  of  what  the 
committee  has  done  by  offering  these  as 
rules.  I  lay  my  amendment  on  the  prem- 
ise that  a  rule  must  be  interpreted,  and 
the  prejudgment  in  every  case  virtuaUy 
starts  with  the  Parliamentarian,  for 
when  a  question  is  addressed  to  him,  the 
Chair  obviously  gets  the  opinion  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  More  often  than  not — 
I  would  rather  gather  in  95  percent  of  the 
cases— the  Chair  will  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian. 

He  is  there  because  he  is  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  rules  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate.  This  imposes  an  ad- 
ditional burden,  in  the  form  of  judgment 
on  these  matters,  which  I  do  not  believe 
shovUd  be  reposed  upon  him.  If  it  is  done 
in  the  form  of  standing  orders,  then  it 
goes  right  back  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. 

If  \vc  had  not  drafted  the  Cooper  res- 
olution in  1964  in  quite  the  hurry  we  did. 
we  might  have  taken  accoimt  of  the 
words  "rules  and  regulations"  and  made 
certain  that  the  text  was  correct,  indeed. 
But  I  do  not  for  a  moment  take  issue 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi as  to  the  propriety  of  what  has 
been  done. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  should  like  to  request  of  liim  and  of 
the  Senate  that  the  matter  be  laid  aside 
for  the  time  being,  until  we  can  confer 
with  the  Parliamentarian  and  any  Sena- 
tor who  might  wish  to  confer  with  us 
on  this  point. 

I  do  not  want  the  conunittee — there  Is 
no  personal  pride  In  this;  I  even  voted 
against  the  creation  of  this  small  com- 
mittee—relegated to  second-rate  status, 
and  I  do  not  want  anything  the  commit- 
tee adopts  with  respect  to  these  proposals 
given  second-rate  status.  In  my  opinion, 
they  should  be  rules  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  of  the  Chair. 

May  we  confer  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    658 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  concluded,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  on  line  16,  strike  out:  "and  has 
received  permission  from". 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  raise  with 
the  committee  the  entire  question  of  rule 
XLI  as  It  affects  employees  of  the  Sen- 

In  this  matter,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  speak  for  myself  but  speak, 
rather,  as  an  agent  of  the  Senate;  be- 
cause the  Republican  caucus  which  we 
had  last  Tuesday,  at  luncheon,  seemed 
to  raise  this  as  a  question  that  was 
troubling  us  all. 

Senator  Stenkis,  I  must  say,  has  been 
deeply   imderstanding   about  It,   and   I 
gather  that  he  will  make  some  proposals 
to  the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
This  is  the  problem.  Mr.  President:  A 
good  many  of  the  employees,  and  I  have 
actually  talked  with  them  in  my  own 
office— I  have  some  36  in  New  York  City, 
Washington,   and  Buffalo,   which  Is  as 
much  as  anyone  has.  but  It  Is  inherent  In 
the  fact  that  I  represent  such  a  large 
State — have  felt  rather  demeaned  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  come  to  the  boss,  as 
it  were,  though  they  do  work  for  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  said  many 
times,  and  get  "permission"  to.  for  ex- 
ample, dabble  around  in  stocks — It  Is  not 
■  a  very  big  deal  for  most  of  them,  perhaps 
a  few  hundred  dollars — or  If  somebody 
wants  to  buy  a  lot  on  speculation.  Also 
left  in  question  Is  whether  their  own 
home  would  represent  a  proper  exempted 
transaction  or  whether  they  would  have 
to  get  permission  from  the  Senator  to 
but  their  own  home  or  to  sell  it. 

Another  matter  that  Is  worrisome— 
and  I  believe  this  Is  important  for  the 
committee  to  note— is  the  requirement 
that  the  employee  must  have  reported 
in  writing,  but  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  permission  be  In  writing.  I  must 
say  that,  for  my  part.  I  was  appalled  to 
remember  that  when  the  very  unfortu- 
nate case  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut was  before  the  Senate,  there  was 
some  conflict  as  between  his  employees 
and  himself  with  respect  to  what  he  said 
and  what  they  said. 


I  said  in  our  own  conference  that  be- 
cause of  that  possibility,  it  made  every 
Senator  a  surety  for  his  employees,  that 
the  employees  would  not  be  operating 
improperly.  I  certainly  would  not  con- 
trovert one  of  my  employees  if  he  said. 
I  told  you.  Senator,  and  you  didn't  .■-ay 
No."  "  We  do  so  many  things  that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  contradict  one's 
employee  flatly,  unless  we  were  mighty 
sure  that  we  had  not  in  some  busy  mo- 
ment heard  about  it  and  not  reacted. 

Another  problem  which  it  presented— 
again,  I  only  submit  these  items,  and  I 
know  that  Senator  Stennis  has  some 
proposals  to  make— is  that  the  employees 
who  earn  $15,000  or  more,  and  who  are 
required  to  file,  as  are  Senators,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  best,  seemingly  are  included 
under  rule  XLI,  also. 

So  they  would  be  subject  to  two  things: 
They  would  have  to  file,  as  would  a  Sen- 
ator; and  they  would  also  be  under  the 
rather  subservient  requirement  that 
they  had  to  get  the  'permission"  of  the 
Senator  to  do  almost  anything. 

Finally,  it  seemed  to  me  that  when  the 
committee  spoke  of  sanctions— Inci- 
dentally. I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  have  been  one  of  the  agitators 
for  a  code  of  ethics,  so  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  my  seeking  to  do  anything  but  be 
practical  about  it,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  to  make  it  effective— when  the 
committee  spoke  of  sanctions  on  a  Sena- 
tor as  being  the  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator can  be  controlled,  he  always  has  to 
respond  to  constituents,  and  he  has  to 
deal  with  whatever  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  The  same  is  true  of  an  employee. 
He  has  to  deal  with  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  can  take  him  off  the  payroll  if 
he  wishes.  So  there  Is  a  sanction  there, 
too.  if  he  just  reports. 

The  rather  servile  requirement  that  he 
get  permission  for  almost  the  smallest 
thing  which  Is  outside  his  employment 
In  the  Senate  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
inappropriate  to  our  own  respect  for  our 
employees,  in  addition  to  imposing  upon 
us  a  very  serious  burden  and  responsi- 
bility, which  we  could  find  onerous  and 
embarrassing. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  thought  the 
easiest  way  of  raising  the  Issue  was  by 
taking  out  the  word  "permission";  and 
I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  committee, 
having  been  sort  of  prompted  along  this 
line,  will  come  up  with  some  effective 
solution  for  these  problems. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  must  say  that 
in  discussing  this  matter  not  only  with 
employees  of  the  Senate,  on  the  floor, 
but  also  with  my  own  staff,  this  has  given 
me  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty. 
I  believe  that  much  of  the  criticism 
that  the  Senate  has  enjoyed  has  come 
from  the  fact  that  most  people,  even 
those  who  think  they  are  knowledgeable, 
not  ever  having  been  in  a  Senator's  office, 
do  not  actually  imderstand  what  goes 
on. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  As  I  view  this 
language,  I  would  become.  In  fact,  almost 
a  surety  for  each  member  of  my  office. 
But  what  is  worse,  it  would  require  that 


my  employees  report  to  me  everything 
they  own.  everything  they  ijurchase.  and 
everything  they  sell— if  they  sell  it  at  a 
gain:  or  if  they  sell  it  at  a  loss,  it  does 
not  matter.  To  me.  theie  is  .something 
wrons  about  this. 

Of  course,  now  and  then,  a  Senate 
employee  goes  wrong.  But  they  go  wrong 
in  churches  and  in  lodges.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  frailties  of  human  nature. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  feel  frus- 
trated because  one  who  has  only  16 
employees  in  his  office  talks  about  this 
matter,  as  compared  with  36.  but  it  docs 
not  matter  how  big  the  office  is. 

If  1  were  an  employee  and  were  asked 
\,y  my  employer  to  do  this,  I  would  think 
I  had  been  relegated  to  a  second-class 
position.  I  would  be  very  tempted  to  tell 
my  employer.  "If  you  don't  have  any 
more  confidence  in  me  than  this,  you 
fire  me;  and  If  you  don't  fire  me  quick 
enough,  you  can  have  my  resignation 
anyway."  It  really  puts  all  these  people 
in  a  completely  defensive  position. 

We  laave  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  appointing  and  accusing 
every  Senator.  But  if  anything  in  the 
world  does  this  to  a  staff  member,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  does  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
can  find  some  answer  for  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CLARK  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  Interest  to  all  Senators 
and  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Senators, 
as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  think  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  brief  quorum 
call  so  that  Senators  may  know  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  quorum  call  and  I  hope  we  would  be 
successful  in  getting  more  Senators  to 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  on  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

STATEMENT    OF    POSITION    ON    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  I 
necessarily  must  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  between  3  and  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  In  the  event  that 
the  resolution  gets  to  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  adoption,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  to  have  my  name  recorded  In 
favor  of  it.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  back 
in  the  Chamber  by  that  time,  but  I  may 
not  be  able  to  be  present. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  Eisking  unanimous  consent 


that  v.e  have  a  quorum  call  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side.  This 
matter  could  bring  about  some  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  is  .'-o  ordered. 

Tlic  clerk  will  lali  the  roll. 
Tlie  bill   ilerk  !)roceeded   to  call   the 
rolV 

I'.'.r.  J.'WITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objpciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ale  will  come  to  order.  Senators  will  take 

their  .seats  .so  the  Speaker  ma>  be  heard. 

The     Senator     from     New     York     ls 

recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  attaches  will  tell  Senators  what  Is 
taking  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  al- 
thouuli  we  have  called  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Attaches 
may  advise  Senators  that  an  important 
debate  is  in  progress. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  or  as  much  time  as  I 
may  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senators  turn  to  page  2  of  the 
resolution.  I  believe  this  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  Senators.  This  Is  the  rule 
that  pertains  to  outside  activity  or  em- 
ployment by  officers  or  employees.  It  con- 
cerns the  responsibilities  of  the  Senator, 
chairmen,  and  so  forth. 

The  committee  has  several  times  very 
seriously  considered  this  rule  and  con- 
sidered the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  since  the  report  was  published. 

As  I  announced  In  the  Chamber  the 
\ery  first  day  that  this  resolution  was 
before  us.  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
was  to  try  to  avoid  Infringing  on  the  in- 
timacy of  that  relationship  of  trust  and 
confidence  between  the  Senator  and  his 
staff,  all  the  way  around,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  some  imfortunate 
happenings  in  the  last  few  years,  to  get 
some  kind  of  report  that  would  at  least 
disclose  to  the  Senator  activities  in  which 
the  staff  might  be  Involved. 

This  Is  no  more  a  reflection  on  the 
staff  than  Is  the  passage  of  any  other 
rule  or  law  that  might  deal  with  a  con- 
flict with  their  responsiblhtles  to  the 
Senator  in  their  official  duties,  or  to  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee. There  might  be  something  that 
would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest  under  the 
statutes  and  something  that  he  should 
know  about.  We  have  never  put  any 
penalty  on  the  Senator  and  really,  there 
is  no  penalty  on  the  staff,  as  such. 

I  said  that  a  willful  violation  or  eva- 
sion of  this  provision  could  place  a  staff 
member  in  a  position  where  he  could 
be  handled  by  declaring  that  he  could 
not  draw  any  more  compensation.  At  any 
rate,  we  were  trying  to  handle  a  very 
delicate  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  the  conunittee,  which 
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would,  in  effect,  be  a  substitute,  but  not 
trying  to  displace  the  other  language  or 
anything  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  might  have  in  mind. 

On  page  2,  line  7,  we  propose  to  sepa- 
rate outside  employment  and  personal 
services  from  financial  activity. 

We  propose  to  strike  out  the  word  "fi- 
nancial" on  line  7.  I  ask  that  Senators 
mark  through  that  word. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"financial."  We  will  hand!e  Tinanciar' 
separately  and  later. 

On  line  11,  strike  out  the  words  "or 
gain".  That  would  pertain  to  "financial." 

Now,  come  down  to  line  13.  still  on 
page  2,  before  the  word  "with,"  we  pro- 
pose to  insert  the  words  "or  in  con- 
flict". 

We  are  sorry  we  do  not  have  printed 
copies  of  these  amendments.  There  was 
not  sufQcient  time. 

On  page  2,  the  next  proiwsal  begins 
on  line  15.  Strike  out  all  of  the  language 
to  and  including  line  18.  That  means 
that  beginning  with  line  15,  the  entire 
subeecti»»-<b)  goes  out.  That  paragraph 
contains  the  provision  with  respect  to 
reporting  in  writing,  the  activity  or  em- 
plo3mient  and  receiving  permission  from 
the  Member  of  the  Senate  or  ofScer  of 
the  Senate  charged  with  supervision  of 
the  ofHcer  or  employee. 

As  a  substitute  for  paragraph  <b>. 
after  striking  out  lines  15  through  18,  we 
propose  this  language: 

(b)  he  has  reported  in  writing — 

That  is,  the  staff  member — 

when  this  rule  takes  effect  or  when  his  office 
or  employment  starts — 

That  is  obvious — 

and  on  the  15th  of  May  In  each  year  there- 
after— 

In  other  words,  this  annual  accounting 
would  have  to  come  before  May  15  of 
each  year  or  thereafter — 

the  nature  of  any  personal  service,  activity, 
or  employment — 

That  is  all  he  would  be  required  to 
report  to  his  supervisor,  Senator,  or 
chairman.  That  is  all  he  would  have  to 
report — 

the  nature  of  any  personal  service  or  ac- 
tivity or  employment  to  his  supervisor. 

That  is,  the  Senator,  or  chairman,  or 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  supervisor  shall  then,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties — 

That  makes  it  official;  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Senator  or  as  a  chair- 
man in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — 
take  such  action  as  he  considers  necessary. 

A  Senator  has  some  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Senate  about  his 
employees,  "to  take  such  action  as  he 
considers  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest  or  interference  with 
duties  to  the  Senate." 
That  is  the  end  of  paragraph  (bK 
That  is  all  that  a  Senator  would  be 
called  upon  to  do.  It  is  an  important 
matter.  It  is  highly  important.  As  I  see 
it.  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  man  would 
want  to  do  anyway.  I  have  some  respon- 
sibility to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  paying  my  office  staff  and  paying 
me,  too.  So  that  all  the  subcommittee 


chairman  or  committee  chairman  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  have  someone  col- 
lect them  and  make  some  kind  of  nota- 
tions upon  anything  they  thought  he 
might  have  to  consider  and  then,  in  our 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  this  body 
and  a  Member,  we  would,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  take  such  action  as 
we  considered  neces.saiy  in  our  official  ca- 
pacity, and  in  our  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, for  the  avoidance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  or  i.itorfprcncc  v.ith  diities  t3  the 
Senoto. 

We  thought  that  tliat  gave  everj-one  a 
complete  view  of  what  was  liappening. 

Asain,  on  the  financial  part,  later,  we 
gave  an  opportunity  at  least  to  talk  to 
his  members  of  the  staff,  if  he  thought 
he  should.  I  would  think  that  any  staff 
member  that  has  any  question  raised 
about  any  of  his  holdings  would  be  glad 
to  tal'.c  about  it.  Then,  whatever  the  Sen- 
ator tliiiiks  he  .should  do.  that  is  up  to 
him.  But  it  certainly  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  some  attention,  and  does  not 
reqiii'c  hiin  to  insure  anything  r.bout  a 
conflict  of  interest  or  interference  with 
duties.  So  that  is  the  stor>'. 

As  I  iiave  already  said,  we  have  had 
many  requests  for  copies  of  this,  and  I 
am  embarrassed  that  we  do  not  have 
them  ready.  It  was  only  typed  by  the 
time  the  Senate  convened  today.  We  will 
get  copies  to  all  Senators  in  a  few  minutes 
except  as  to  the  financial  part,  which  is 
left  out:  that  is.  financial  investments, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  everything  alse 
along  that  line. 

By  the  way,  contrarj'  to  my  idea  ever 
to  ivy  to  discourage  anyone  that  comes 
on  my  staff,  I  strongly  advise  them  to 
invest  in  something,  and  try  to  talk  them 
into  something  that  will  cost  $20  to  $50 
a  month,  sometliing  with  a  gross.  So  I 
am  not  trying  to  prevent  anyone  from 
buying  stocks  and  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

But,  on  the  financial  part,  we  have  a 
provision  now  in  the  other  rule,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  rule,  beginning  on 
page  5,  that  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  compensated  at  the  rate  in 
excess  of  S15.0G0  a  year,  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

That  is  the  standard  provision  that  has 
been  in  there  all  the  time  and  will  take 
care  of  financial  interests  so  far  as  the 
rule  we  recommend  now  is  concerned, 
that  all  employees  earning  $15,000  and 
above  raiu-t  file  a  copy  of  their  income 
tax  return.  There  is  no  use  to  go  fur- 
ther— I  Will  liurry  over  that — and  the 
other  matters  required  that  will  be  un- 
der ^cal.  But  it  will  be  within  ready 
reacli  of  the  Senate. 

Rules  can  be  changed  only  on  a  vote 
of  four  members  of  the  committee.  If 
there  is  anything  found  that  is  thought 
to  be  irregular,  there  must  be  notice 
given,  pnd  so  forth. 

That  is  our  attempt  to  balance  this 
thing  off  and  set  disclosures  to  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  confidential  disclosures  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  We  be- 
lieve that  completely  meets  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  under  here  to  have  some 
regulations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  tiie  Sena;or  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  that  lan- 
guage strong  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  applicable  only  to  employment  or 


self-employment  where  a  man  has  his 
own  private  business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so.  We  intend 
for  him  to  report  any  outside  emj^loy- 
ment,  whether  he  is  rimnlng  a  taxicab 
down  here,  or  has  an  independent  taxi- 
cab  service.  That  is  a  simple  illustration 
to  give.  He  would  have  to  report  that. 
That  is  our  intent.  That  is  a  good  point. 
Senator. 

Ml-,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  j 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
before  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  which  dealt  only  with  the 
employees  of  a  committee.  I  discussed 
this  with  him  the  other  day.  There  are 
some  very  large  committees  whose  chair- 
men, in  the  first  place,  do  not  hire  all 
the  professional  staffs.  They  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  as  they  are  for  their 
own  senatorial  offices,  which  of  course 
is  their  responsibility.  That  was  the 
question  I  was  seeking  to  get  at.  Some  of 
the  committee  staffs  number  as  many 
as  50  or  more  employees.  Purely  as  a 
clerical  matter,  of  a  chairman  having  to 
receive  notices,  and  all  of  that,  is  what 
I  was  seeking  to  get  at. 

With  this  simplification,  it  certainly 
improves  the  resolution.  My  committee 
staff  is  not  anywhere  near  so  large  as  are 
the  staffs  on  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Government  Operations.  I 
think  those  two  chairmen  will  have  quite 
a  job  even  receiving  notices,  even  though 
they  do  not  have  to  approve  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  question.  There  is  no  approval  in- 
volved now.  The  mistake — if  I  may  use 
that  word — the  committee  made  was  in 
trj'ing  to  join  all  financial  interest  mat- 
ters, all  outside  activities  into  one  rule, 
one  paragraph,  and  one  category.  We 
overspoke  ourselves. 

As  to  the  financial  matters,  what  we 
were  wanting  to  do  is  what  I  have  al- 
veady  explained.  I  think  it  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
has  proposed  does  simplify  the  whole 
matter  and  takes  away  the  principal  jus- 
tification from  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  it  will  be.  i 
hope  it  will  be.  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
the  Xerox  copies  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
in  a  few  minutes  and  get  this  thing  0!i 
the  road. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
sound  of  :t,  and  that  is  all  we  have,  it 
does  sound  like  a  very  good  solution.  I 
compliment  the  committee.  It  certainly 
has  performed.  I  wanted  to  raise  the  issue 
first.  I  shall  assimilate  my  amendment 
with  that  of  the  committee's,  as  soon  as 
we  see  a  copy  of  it :  but  I  should  like  now 
to  restate  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
situation  so  that,  as  I  am  the  proponent, 
we  have  it  clear. 
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One  is  that  reports  will  be  required,  as 
the  committee  wotxld  specify,  for  moon- 
lighting— that  is  really  what  it  is,  jobs, 
self -employment — other  than  employ- 
ment with  the  Senate. 

Second,  for  financial  and  other  trans- 
actions, employees  earning  under  $15,000 
a  year  will  be  tmaffected.  Employees 
earning  over  $15,000  a  year  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  responsibilities  as  a  Sen- 
ator. It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  intelligent 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  us  a  moment 
or  two  to  look  at  the  copy,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  not 
to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  other  business 
that  can  be  transacted,  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STE1>JNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

I  Mr.   FULBRIGHT  1. 


STATEMENT  BY  \TETNAMESE  STU- 
DENTS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  young  Vietnamese  students  at 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
recently  issued  an  appeal  to  "end  the  war 
before  it  is  too  late."  These  yotmg  people, 
who  will  inherit  the  fruits  of  this  bloody 
war,  stated: 

It  Is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  what 
American  power  can  do  in  Vietnam;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  limits  to  what 
American  power  can  do  to  Vietnam.  Unleash- 
ing on  a  small  country  the  most  destructive 
fire  power  ever  known  to  mankind,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  brought  our  nation  to  the  brink 
of  annihilation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
plea  of  these  young  Vietnamese  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
heeded  by  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  Savi  Bentre  It  Has  Become  Necessary 
To  Destroy  It 

We,  Vietnamese  in  North  America,  speak- 
ing as  individuals  and  Independently  of  any 
political  or  religious  organization,  together 
voice  our  anguished  concern  over  the  war 
in  our  country. 

At  the  moment,  in  the  name  of  the  high- 
est sounding  principles,  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  in  our  covintry  are  fast  reducing 
our  villages  and  cities  to  ashes  and  rubble; 
In  the  process,  tearing  apart  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  society. 

To  our  widows  and  orphans,  to  our  ci- 
vilians mangled  and  burned  beyond  recogni- 
tion, to  our  dead  rotting  unburled  in  sun 
and  rain,  we  owe  nothing  less  than  the 
truth:  this  Is  not  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  democracy;  it  has  become  a  war  of 
genocide. 

By  now.  it  is  clear  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  American  power  can  do  in  Vietnam; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  limits  to 
what  American  power  can  do  to  Vietnam. 
Unleashing  on  a  small  country  the  most 
destructive  firepower  ever  known  to  man- 
kind, the  United  States  has  brought  our 
nation  to  the  brink  of  annihilation.  The 
words  of  the  American  commander,  that  "To 
save  Bentre  it  has  become  necessary  to  de- 
stroy it"  plainly  reflect  the  moral,  political 


and  military  bankruptcy  of  American  policy 
In  Vietnam.  Both  self-interest  and  moral 
responsibility,  then,  make  It  Imperative  that 
tlie  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  ending  this  conflict. 
To  end  the  war  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
call  upon  the  Americ.m  government  to  heed 
Secretary-General  U  Thants  appeal  and  stop 
aU  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  call  upon 
the  United  States  government,  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  promptly  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. A  Listing  peace  for  Vietnam  should 
be  ba.sed  upon  a  total  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  that  will  allow  us.  Vietnamese,  to 
thape  our  luture  Irce  from  all  foreign  in- 
lerieronce. 

We  urgently  appeal  to  the  world  com- 
munity, through  the  United  Nations,  to  con- 
demn, in  view  of  their  devastating  ertects 
on  our  people,  the  use  of  chemical  warfare, 
napalm,  and  anti-personnel  bombs.  Finally, 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  crime  against  man- 
kind, we  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  forbid 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  party  in 
tills  conflict. 

In  this  dark  liour  of  history,  we  appeal  to 
all  men  of  good  will  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  to  Join  us  in 
denouncing  this  war  and  in  working  lor  an 
immediate  ictvirn  of  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Coordinators:  Ngo  Vlnh  Long,  le  Thi  Mai 
Van. 

Your  signature  here: 

LIST  OF   STUDENT  SIGNERS 

Le  Anh-Tu.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Quan  Tu  Anh.  Montreal. 

Vo  thl  Bach-Tuyet.  New  Haven. 

Nguyen  Huu  Dung.  Universite  de  Mon- 
treal, 

Nguyen  Quang  Hoc.  Universite  de  Mon- 
treal. 

Trinh  thl  Hoang  Mai.  Quebec 

Nguyen  thi  Loan  Anh,  Cornell  University. 

Ngo  Vlnh  Long.  Harvard  University. 

Le  thl  Mai-Van.  Yale  University. 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuong,  Universite  de  Mon- 
treal. 

Cong  Huyen  Ton  Nu  Nha-Trang,  Berkeley. 

Nguyen  Thu-Huong,  Macalester  College. 

Vo  Thu-Nguyet.  Universite  de  Laval. 

Nguyen  Thuy-Hoa,  Universite  de  Montreal. 

Nguyen  Manh  Tuong,  Universite  de  Mon- 
treal. 

Nguyen  Hoi  Chan.  RadclifTe  College. 

Coordinators:  Ngo  Vlnh  Long.  Le  ihi  Mai 
Van,  Nguyen  Quang  Hoc. 


GULF  OF  TONKIN  INCIDENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  heard  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  testify  on  the  August 
1964  incidents  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
These  hearings  were  released  a  few  days 
later  and  now  stand  as  important  testi- 
mony to  what  actually  liappened  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  during  the  few  days  that 
fundamentally  changed  the  character  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
commend  a  careful  reading  of  these  hear- 
ings to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  suggest  that  Senators  read  the 
vei-y  thoughtful  review  of  the  hearings 
done  by  I.  F.  Stone  in  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  of  March  28.  1968,  en- 
titled "McNamara  and  Tonkin  Bay:  The 
Unanswered  Questions." 

Mr.  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  perceptive  journalists  I  know.  In  his 
review  of  the  committee  hearings,  Mr. 
Stone  has  drawn  attention  to  a  niunber 
of  questions  left  unanswered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  General  Wheeler. 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  the  commit- 


tee intends  to  continue  to  press  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  information 
we  have  thus  far  not  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Stone's  article  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNAMAHA    A.ND     lONKlN    BAY:    THE 

■UNA.Mi,WLRED  Questions 
(The  Gulf  ol  Tonkin.  The  1964  Incidents." 
licirmg  Ijelore  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Congress.  2d 
session  with  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara. .secretarv  of  Defense,  on  February  20. 
1968  ireled.scd  February  24,  1968>,  U.S.  Gov- 
trnment  Printing  Office:  Washington,  D.C., 
,30  ci-nts.) 

1  By  I  F.  Stone ) 

The  big  surprise  at  the  new  Tonkin  Gulf 
lie;iring  held  by  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  the  attitude  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  Chairman  Fulbright  greeted  him 
with  affection  and  respect.  "I  for  one."  Ful- 
bright said,  'regret  to  see  yoti  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  very  perilous  time  in  our 
history."  The  Committees  mood  was  no.stal- 
Kic.  Even  Morse.  McNamara's  sharpest  inter- 
rogator, called  him  "one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  I  have  experienced  in 
mv  twenty-eight  years  in  the  Senate.  '  Ptil- 
bripht  ii^surcd  the  Secretary  that  In  .seeking 
to  establish  the  truth  about  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  incidents  of  August  2  and  4,  1964.  "the 
purixjse  It  liOt  to  assess  blame  i^n  anyone, 
ceri.unly  not  ujxin  you."  It  was  ".-ilmply  to  re- 
view the  decision-making  processes  '.1  our 
Government  in  time  ol  crisis." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  Fulbright 
was  characteristicallv  gentle  and  philosophi- 
cal. He  expected  McNamara.  in  this  last  ap- 
pearance before  a  Senate  committee  after 
seven  years  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enter 
into  the  investigation  in  the  .s;mie  spirit. 
Fulbright  was  encouraged  in  this  expectation 
by  McNamara's  manner  the  previous  Sun- 
day on  Meet  tfie  Prrsn.  when  the  Secretary 
referred  sadly  if  cryptically  to  the  many  mis- 
takes made  in  Vietnam  and  \  olunteered  a 
confession  ol  personal  responsibility  for  those 
committed  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Fulbnght 
.'aid  he  had  long  since  admitted  his  own 
shortronnngs  in  connection  with  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  affair.  "I  am  a  firm  believer,"  Fulbrleht 
.''aid.  "in  the  idea  that  to  acknowledge  my 
mistakes  of  yesterday  is  but  another  way  of 
say.ng  I  am  a  wiser  man  today."  He  ex- 
j-rcssed  the  \icw  that  it  might  be  helpful  to 
future  Senators  and  Secretaries  "and  even 
future  Presidents"  11  the  way  decisions  were 
readied  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  affair  were  re- 
viewed. "Mr.  Secretary."  Fulbright  said.  "I 
believe  all  of  tis  here  share  your  own  de.sire 
that  the  United  States  prolit  Irom  Us  mis- 
t.'.kes — not  repeat  tiiem.  ' 

But  McNamara  came  on  not  as  a  fellow 
philosopher,  ready  to  reminisce  on  the  com- 
mon errors  of  the  past,  but — as  one  staff 
member  later  phrased  it — "like  a  10-ton 
tank."  At  no  point  was  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  any  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  Ton- 
kin Guif  affair.  He  showed  no  readiness  for 
reflection,  much  less  contrition.  The  Penta- 
gons  own  internal  communications  on  tlie 
Tonkin  Gulf  incidents,  as  obtained  by  the 
Committee,  were  confused  and  murky.  The 
full  truth  about  the  incidents,  which  trig- 
gered the  first  American  bombing  raids  upon 
North  Vietnam,  is  unlikely  ever  to  Ije  un- 
covered. But  in  McNamaras  version  they 
were  evaluated  with  accuracy,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  responded  to  with 
precision.  This  was  neither  dove  nor  hawk 
but  a  fighting  cock,  insisting  that  he  had 
had  everything  at  all  times  completely  under 
control.  It  was  as  if  the  Committee  had 
touched  the  most  sensitive  depths  of  his 
pride,  and  perhaps  also  threatened  to  open 
up  aspects  of  the  story  McNamara  preferred 
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to  remain  untold.  In  retrospect  bla  bellig- 
erence may  prove  aa  significant  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

Very  early  In  the  hearing  McNamara  indi- 
cated that  he  waa  going  to  play  rough.  He 
was  examined  In  executive  session,  and  at 
the  very  beginning  P\ilbrlght  expressed  the 
wish  that  McNamara  withhold  his  prepared 
statement  from  the  press  "until  after  the 
committee  has  gone  through  the  hearings" 
and  decided  what  to  do  about  its  own  staff 
report  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents."  "I 
thought  It  would  be  much  fairer."  Fulbrlght 
said,  "if  we  could  arrange  to  rele.ise  them 
simultaneously."  McNamara  seemed  to  agree. 
but  added,  "I  doubt  very  much  that  we  will 
be  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  the 
press  today  without  releasing  It."  The  Penta- 
gon Is  not  exactly  Inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  withholding  Information  It  does  not  wish 
to  release.  Sure  enough,  during  the  luncheon 
recess  it  seized  upon  a  remark  by  Senator 
McCarthy  to  the  upi  as  an  excuse  to  release 
McNamara's  prepared  statement  to  the  press. 
jtunplng  the  gun  on  the  Committee  and 
getting  McNamara's  version  Into  the  papers 
first.  McNamara  told  Fulbrlght  when  the 
executive  session  reeumed  after  lunch  that 
McCarthy  told  the  upi  McNamara  had  ad- 
mitted that  'Oiie  of  our  destroyers  had  pene- 
trated North  "Vietnam's  12-mlIe  limit,  "That 
Is  Just  contrary  to  what  I  said  this  morning," 
McNamara  said.  "I  cannot  stand  by  without 
having  what  I  said  in  my  statement  issued." 
McNamara  could  not  have  hung  his  release 
on  a  more  finely  split  hair.  Indeed  the  differ- 
ence between  what  McNamara  said  and  what 
McCarthy  said  he  said  does  not  speak  well  for 
McNamara's  candor.' 

The  real  purpose  served  by  the  release  of 
the  statement  even  before  the  executive  .<:es- 
slon  was  over  was  not  to  correct  McCarthy 
but  to  make  the  headlines  with  the  counter- 
attack with  which  McNamara  ended  his  pre- 
pared statement.  "As  a  final  point."  Mc- 
Namara said.  "I  must  address  the  insinuation 
that,  in  some  way,  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States  induced  the  incident  on  4  Au- 
gust with  the  intent  of  providing  an  excuse 
to  take  the  retaliatory  action  which  we  In 
fact  took.  I  can  only  characterize  such  in- 
sinuations as  monstrous  ...  I  find  It  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  even  remotely  familiar 
with  our  society  \nd  system  of  Government 
could  suspect  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
which  would  Include  almost,  if  not  all.  the 
entire  chain  of  military  command  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Secretary  of  De- 


1  McCarthy  said  McNamara  had  admitted 
that  the  Maddox  had  invaded  North  Viet- 
nam's 12-nUle  territorial  limits.  What  McNa- 
mara said  (p.  13  of  the  hearing)  was  that 
"at  no  time  .  did  the  Maddox  depart 
from  the  international  waters.  It  had  been 
instructed  to  approach  the  North  Vietnamese 
coastline  no  closer  than  8  nautical  miles  and 
any  oflshore  island  no  closer  than  4  nautical 
miles."  This  Invasion  of  the  12-mile  limit 
was  defended  by  the  Secretary  on  the  grounds 
( 1 )  that  the  U.S.  "recognizes  no  claim  of  a 
territorial  sea  in  excess  of  3  miles"  and  |2) 
that  there  is  "no  official  documentary  con- 
figuration" of  North  Vietqam's  claim  to  12 
miles.  Presumably  even  if  there  were  such  a 
claim,  we  would  not  recognize  it.  Four  years 
ago  McNamara  simply  deleted  from  the  first 
Senate  hearing  (pp.  32-33)  the  fact  that 
our  destroyers  were  Instructed  to  penetrate 
North  Vietnam's  12-mlle  limit  in  order  to 
keep  this  provocative  action  from  public 
knowledge.  Morse's  Senate  speech  of  Febru- 
ary 29,  page  4692  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord disclosed  a  portion  of  the  orders  to  the 
Maddox  which  McNamara  did  not  mention. 
The  destroyers  were  instructed  not  to  ap- 
proach the  Communist  Chinese  coast  any 
closer  than  15  miles.  Why  did  we  honor 
Peking's  12-mlle  claim  and  not  Hanoi's?  Ob- 
viously we  were  willing  to  risk  provoking  the 
North  Vietnamese  but  not  the  Chinese 
Communists? 


fense,  and  his  chief  Civilian  Assistants,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Put  in  this  question-begging  form,  of 
course  It  was  monstrous.  Nobody  had  implied 
any  such  widespread  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  the  incident — real  or  alleged — of  Au- 
gust 4.  But  the  more  one  studies  the  evidence 
so  far  available  the  more  one  does  begin  to 
see  the  outlines  of  a  conspiracy,  not  to  fabri- 
cate the  incident  of  August  4.  but  to  plan 
and  to  put  into  motion  a  sharp  escalation  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  in  the  very  ye.Tr  Johnson 
was  campaigning  lor  election  as  a  man  of 
pence.  Tlie  aerial  deploymenUs  necessary,  not 
for  the  one  retaliatory  .strike  which  followed 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  affair,  but  for  the  continu- 
ous bombing  of  North  Vietnam  which  began 
in  February  1965,  were  ordered  and  accom- 
pU.shed — as  was  the  alerting  of  combat 
troops — in  the  very  year  Johnson  was  prom- 
ising not  to  widen  the  war.  This  was  the 
conspiracv  fund  this  ivas  monstrous  and  this 
li  what  will  fully  appear  If  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  finishes  its  job.  One 
inijir  ;ina  one  minor  a.spect  of  this  con- 
!plrr.cy  ;irc  left  tantalizingly  unexplored  in 
tiie  record  of  the  new  hearirig  at  which  Mc- 
Namara testified. 

The  major  aspect  involves  the  steps  taken 
to  widen  the  war  before  the  Tonkin  Gv.lf 
incidents  which  provided  the  public  excuse 
for  them.  As  these  steps  began  to  figure  in 
Fulbrlghfs  examination  of  McNamara,  it 
was  curious  to  see  liow  McNamara — who  re- 
membered so  much  and  so  exactly  at  other 
points  in  the  hearing — suddenly  suffered 
irom  !ap?es  cf  memory.  Fulbright  cited  an 
article  bv  Hanson  Baldwin  in  The  New  York 
Times  in  July  of  1964 — a  month  before  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents — saying  that  Penta- 
gon sources  were  then  arguing  for  extension 
of  the  war  Into  the  North.  "Were  there  in 
fact."  Fulbright  asked,  "recommendations  by 
the  U.S.  military  at  any  time  from  late  1963 
until  July  of  1964  to  extend  the  war  Into  the 
North  by  ixjmbing  or  any  other  means?"  This 
was  hardly  a  minor  question,  especially  for 
nn  executive  like  McNamara  who  prided  him- 
self on  a  detailed  knowledge  of  what  was  g^.- 
ing  on  at  the  Pentagon.  Suddenly  the  super 
v.hiz  kid  went  blank.  "Mr.  Chairman,"  Mc- 
Namara s;vid,  "I  would  have  to  check  the  rec- 
ord on  that."  He  couldn't  recall  any  such  rec- 
ommendations but  he  would  be  happy  to 
cneck  his  records  and  supply  an  answer.  The 
answer  as  supplied  and  inserted  in  the 
printed  record  at  page  22  was  amazingly 
cryptic  and  inconclusive  It  consisted  of  two 
short  sentences  saying,  "We  have  identified 
no  such  recommendation.  A  check  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  contin- 
uing." Will  the  Committee  drop  the  matter, 
or  will  it  insist  on  an  answer? 

Fulbright  turned  at  this  point  from  Mc- 
Namara to  General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  asked,  "I  wonder  if 
General  Wheeler  knows  at  this  time?"  The 
General's  answer  will  repay  careful  study.  "I 
dont  believe  so.  Mr.  Chairman,"  General 
Wheeler  began.  This  was  a  curious  reply  A 
witness  asked  if  he  knows  something  will  us- 
ually reply  ill  yes  or  (2)  no  or  (3)  that  he 
cant  recall.  The  General  came  up  with  a  new 
one.  Asked  if  be  "knows  at  this  time,"  he  re- 
plied "I  don  t  believe  so."  What  does  it  mean 
when  a  witness  says  he  doesn't  believe  he 
knows  something?  That  he  is  waiting  to  go 
home  and  interrogate  himself  more  closely? 
The  rest  of  his  reply,  in  its  odd  qualifications, 
indicates  that  the  General  was  not  being 
frank  with  the  Committee.  "I  think  that 
the  proper  answer  would  be."  General  Wheel- 
er continued,  "that  there  were  certain  intel- 
ligence activities  | deleted]  but  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  during  that  period 
there  was  no  thought  of  extending  the  war 
into  the  North  in  the  sense  of  our  participat- 
ing in  such  actions,  activities"  (Italics  add- 
ed). He  too  promised  to  check  for  the  record. 

Now  in  one  of  the  three  speeches  Morse 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  after  the  hearing 


(on  February  21,  28,  and  29)  one  may  find 
the  key  to  what  Wheeler  meant  by  saying 
"there  was  no  thought  of  extending  the  war 
Into  the  North  In  the  sense  of  our  participat- 
ing In  such  actions."  In  those  three  speeches 
Morse  courageously  "declassified"  most  of 
the  hitherto  secret  material  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  obtained  from  Pentagon 
files  in  Its  Investigation.  In  his  speech  on 
February  29  Morse  threw  new  light  on  the 
program  for  commando  raids  on  the  North 
known  as  opian  34-a.  which  figured  in  the 
background  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents. 
He  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  this  was 
initiatsd  as  early  as  Februr^ry  1964  jointly 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  U.S. 
military  ad\isory  group  in  Saigon.  Under  this 
program  Morse  told  the  Senate: 

"U.S.  personnel  were  assigned  to  provide 
advice,  training  and  assistance  for  South 
Vietnam  maritime  operations  against  North 
Vietnam.  A  U.S.  Navy  detachment  was  as- 
signed to  train  and  advise  the  South  Viet- 
namese. For  the  first  few  months  In  1964. 
the  operations  consisted  of  Intelligence  and 
interdiction  missions.  In  July  of  1964 — the 
same  montli  the  Maddox  began  Its  patrol — 
the  U.S.  made  available  eight  f.ost  patrol 
craft  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  new  craft  permitted  an  extension  north- 
ward of  the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam." 

Prom  this  account  it  appears  that  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  being  disingenuous  when 
he  said  "there  was  no  thought  of  extending 
the  war  into  the  Nortli  in  the  sense  of  our 
p.irticipatlng  in  such  actions."  If  General 
Wheeler  Interrogates  himself  more  closely  he 
may  come  to  believe  that  he  knows  more 
than  he  believed  he  knew  when  he  was  before 
the  Committee. 

While  this  secret  extension  of  the  war 
northward  was  going  on,  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  not  idle.  It  was  drawing  up  that 
blank  check  resolution  for  a  wider  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  This  was 
drawn  up  well  In  advance  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  incident.  Here  again  McNamara  stif- 
fered  a  lapse  of  memory.  When  Fulbright 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the 
draft  resolution  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in- 
cidents, McNamara  said  "I  don't  believe  I 
I  ever  saw  it."  McNamara  added  that  he 
called  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
'to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  recollection  that  I 
ever  saw  it.  He  states  that  he  has  no  recollec- 
tion that  I  did,  and  he  believes  that  I  did  not. 
But  I  can't  testify  absolutely  on  that.  My 
memory  is  not  that  clear."  What  followed 
in  the  interrogation  shows  how  even  the 
best  of  our  human  IBM  machines  can  on 
occasion  falter: 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bundy  told  this  com- 
mittee tiiat  this  draft  was  prepared  some 
months  before  the  Tonkin  Incidents  In  the 
hearing.  You  know  that. 

"Secretary  McNamara.  I  know  that,  but  I 
dori't  think  he  said  I  saw  It. 

"The  Chairman.  No,  I  was  asking  you,  you 
don't  think  you  saw  It? 

"Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  believe  I  saw 
it.  and  he  doesn't  believe  I  saw  It. 

"The  Chairman.  Isn't  It  customary  for  the 
State  Department  to  consult  you  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind? 

'Secretary  McNamara.  Well  if  It  were  a 
working  paper  and  that  is  apparently  what 
it  was,  no.  It  hadn't  advanced  to  a  point  of 
decision  within  the  Government." 

Presumably  "the  point  of  decision"  was  the 
August  4  incident.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  as  famous  for  his 
memory  as  McNamara  would  recall  so  little. 
The  war  was  being  extended  northward 
tlirougii  these  new  South  Vietnamese  activi- 
ties under  American  auspices,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  being  readied  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  widen  the  war  any  way  he  saw  fit. 
Yet  McNamara  cannot  recall  that  he  ever 
heard  of  it. 

The  same  kind  of  amnesia  appeared  when 
Fulbright  went  on  to  open  up  the  most  im- 
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portant  question  of  all.  This  was  whether  the 
aerial  and  troop  deployments  announced 
under  the  cover  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Inci- 
dents were  actually  made  before  those  Inci- 
dents occurred.  This  Is  where  the  body  Is 
burled  and  this  Is  where  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  owes  the  country  an 
obligation  to  complete  its  job. 

To  understand  the  tricky  story  of  these 
deployments  one  must  go  b,^ck  to  Secre- 
t.iry  McNamara's  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  on  August  6.  1964— the  original 
hearing  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolutions.  In 
his  formal  statement  at  the  joint  hearings, 
the  Secretary  said  "the  President  and  his 
principal  advisers"  had  decided  'that  addi- 
tional precautionary  measures  were  required 
in  Southeast  Asia"  and  that  "certain  military 
deployments  to  the  area  are  therefore  now 
underway."  Six  measure.s  were  announced, 
including  "movement  of  fighter  bomber 
aircraft  Into  Thailand"  and  "the  alerting  and 
readying  for  movement  of  certain  Army  and 
Marine  forces."  In  retrospect  this  was  the 
signal  that  the  Johnson  Administration  was 
getting  ready  for  the  bombing  of  the  North 
(Which  could  only  be  done  on  a  heavy  and 
continuous  scale  by  using  Thai  bases)  and 
for  the  dispatch  of  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam.  But  this  was  not  discussed  with 
the  Senators  at  the  joint  session  nor  did  it 
figure  In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  If  known,  U  would  have 
alerted  the  Senate  and  the  public  to  what 
was  being  cooked  up  under  cover  of  the  in- 
cidents and  the  resolution.  It  would  also 
have  ruined  Johnson's  Image  as  a  peace  ca'  - 
didate  against  Goldwater.  So  this  informa- 
tion was  withheld.  It  was  Included  in  Mc- 
Namara's prepared  statement  and  inserted 
later  in  the  hearing  record,  but  this  record 
was  so  tied  up  in  security  snafu  by  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  State  Department,  and  by 
other  forms  of  delay,  that  It  was  not  finally 
released  until  more  than  two  years  later,  on 
November  24,  1966.  Even  the  date  was  skill- 
fully chosen,  for  that  was  Thanksgiving  Day 
when  it  was  likely  to  attract  little  public 
attention. 

By  that  time  the  hearing  record  looked 
like  ancient  history  to  the  press  anyway  and 
nobody  noticed  the  significance  of  the  mili- 
tary deployments  disclosed  in  McNamara's 
prepared  statement.  I  myself  never  read  it 
until  several  weeks  later  when  I  began  to  do 
the  research  for  the  three-part  series  on 
Senator  Fulbright  which  I  wrote  for  The 
New  York  Revieic.  It  was  in  the  second  in- 
stallment of  that  series,  published  in  The 
New  York  Review.  January  12.  1967.-  that 
public  attention  was  first  called  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  carefully  buried  revela- 
tions. I  later  learned  that  although  the  pre- 
pared statement  was  passed  around  at  tiie 
hearing,  no  member  of  either  committee 
seems  to  have  had  time  to  read  it  and  ask 
questions  while  McNamara  was  on  the  stand. 
Later,  other  Senators  could  only  have  noticed 
It  if  they  had  taken  the  troulDle  to  come  to 
the  committee  hearing  rooms  and  read  tlie 
record  there,  for  as  a  classified  document 
it  was  not— until  November  24.  1966 — avail- 
able elsewhere  and  it  uas  not  avaduble  to 
the  staff  assistants  on  uhom  Senators  de- 
pend. "This  was  perhaps  tlie  most  ingenious 
device  ever  hit  upon  to  make  a  record  which 
could  effectively  be  kept  secret  while  allow- 
ing the  Administration  atterward  to  claim 
that  they  had  disclosed  it. 

The  transcript  of  the  new  liearing  of  last 
February  20  shows  that  McNamara  and  his 
military  aides  are  still  unwilling  to  be  wholly 
frank  about  these  deployments.  The  Mc- 
Namara statement  of  four  years  ago  said 
that  because  of  "the  unprovoked  and  delib- 
erate attacks  in  international  waters  .  . 
certain  military  deployments  are  now  under- 
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way  "  This  gives  the  impression  that  the  de- 
ployments were  a  result  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incidents,  even  though — as  any  sharp  reader 
will  notice  now— they  were  taken  before  the 
pa.>!sage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  which 
was  Johnson's  authority  for  widening  the 
war.  But  now  the  Senate  committee  found 
neither  McNamara  nor  Wheeler  ready  to  as- 
sure it  th.it  the  deployments  did  in  fact  lol- 
low  tlie  incidents. 

When  Fulbright  could  get  only  a  fu/zv 
reply  from  McNamara  on  the  deployments. 
I'.e  turned  to  General  Wheeler  and  s.ild. 
"M  .ybe  you  are  more  familiar  witli  military 
equipment.  Is  it  not  true  that  fiehter  bomb- 
t.s  v.ere  moved  into  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
iiiniipdiately  after  this  |tlie  Incident  of  Au- 
pu-t  4  I  took  place?"  General  Wheeler  rcphed. 
"We  moved  ."jome  bombers  in  1964.  but  I  don't 
ha.e  the  exact  dates."  But  Wheeler  had  not 
hcen  asked  for  exact  dates,  but  only  whether 
the  tleplovments  lollowed  the  second  inci- 
dent. So  now  Fulbright  asked  him.  "Were 
these  tiniis  alerted  to  impending  movement 
prior  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents?"  The 
question,  prepared  by  staff,  reflected  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  conamittee  had  collected 
considerable  evidence  that  certain  units  had 
been  alerted  lor  movement  before  the  inci- 
dents. Wheelers  reply  was  wary: 

■General  Wheeler.  To  the  best  oi  my 
knov.iedge.  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will 
ciieck  tli;>,t  also,  and  make  sure 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  chetk  whether 
or  r.or  you  considered  sendine  these  nnits  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  prior  to  the 
Tonkin  incidents. 

General  Wheeler.  I  will  check  that  partic- 
ular point." 

At  this  point  in  the  printed  record  there  is 
a  notation.  "The  following  information  was 
later  supplied:  We  liave  not  identified  any 
air  unit  which  had  been  alerted  for  move- 
ment into  South  Vietnam  or  Thailand  prior 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents.  A  check  of  the 
records  is  continuing."  This  is  not  a  very 
responsive  reply.  It  does  not  answer  tlie  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  movements  were  'con- 
sidered" before  the  incidents.  It  only  t.ivs 
the  Pentagon  searcher  had  "not  Identified" 
any  air  unit  alerted  before  those  incidents. 
Tiie  phrasing  is  odd  and  in  one  respect  re- 
veahng.  It  does  not  say  that  Jio  \inits  were 
alerted.  It  s;iys  only  that  it  has  not  'identi- 
fied" any  'a-.r  unit"  so  alerted.  The  reply  is 
confined  to  .•'ir  units.  The  key  to  this  may  lie 
in  a  f.ict  to  which  John  McDermott  first  called 
attention  in  his  penetrating  review  of  Roger 
Hilsman's  To  Mote  A  Nation  {Tlie  New  York 
RcruTV.  Sept.  14.  ]967i.  McDermott  noted  a 
series  of  steps  taken  in  the  first  half  of  1964 
to  escalate  tiie  Vietnamese  conflict,  includ- 
ing tbe  ani:ciincement  on  July  27.  y.XRl  h.;x 
days  before  the  first  Tonkin  Gu'.f  incident, 
that  we  were  sending  another  5  000  troops  to 
Soutli  Vietnam.  Oddly  enough  no  discussion 
of  this  appears  in  the  Ccninuttce  liearing. 
Were  the  .-'^lectod  Army  and  Marine  lores" 
to  which  McNamara  referred  in  liis  state- 
ment of  August  6.  1964  in  addition  to  this 
5.000?  If  so.  were  the  new  combat  troops 
a.licred  before  the  incidents?  Why  this  non- 
seiiie  about  "a  check  t-f  tlie  records  is  con- 
tinuing," aa  if  we  were  dealing  liere  wilii 
some  obscure  disappearance  of  a  recruit  or  a 
mislaid  shipment  of  rifles?  Could  men  as 
able  aa  McNamara  and  Wheeler  really  be  so 
ignorant  oi  so  important  a  matter?  Why  were 
they  unable  by  unequivocal  answer  to  scotch 
a  suspicion  most  damaging  to  them  and  tiie 
Administration? 

Morse  interrupted  at  this  point  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  "help  "  the  Secretary  refresh  his 
memory,  and  read  McNamara  his  own  de- 
scription of  these  deployments  in  his  pre- 
pared statement  of  four  years  ago.  McNamara 
replied: 

"I  will  be  very  happy  to  determine  when 
those  movements  were  first  initiated,  when 
the  units  were  put  on  alert,  and  whether  it 
occurred  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents.  I 
don't    recall    that    Information."" 


This  was  followed  by  a  veritable  cascade 
of  non-recalls  by  a  Secretary  who  is  other- 
wise famous  for  his  phenomenal  memory: 

"The  Chairman  Mr  Secretary,  il  there  had 
not  been  a  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  would 
you  have  recommended  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that  the  L'S  step  up  Its  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  .     .? 

"Secretary  McNamara.  Mr  Chairm.m.  I 
think   it   is  a  speeulative  question. 

"Chairman  Fri  uricht  Bu)  to  be  nit.re  spe- 
cific was  there  any  plan  for  such  nn  Intensi- 
fication of  the  VS  Involvement? 

■^^ecret.lry  McNamaha  No,  not  that  1  can 
recall. 

Chairman  Fi'ibhicht   Did  it  then  mol.ide 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 

";-^erretary  McNaiiIar.v  Not  that  I  know  of, 
Mr.  Chairman." 

The  Secretary  seemed  a  Utile  nervous  about 
that  List  non-recall,  tor  he  hastened  to  add, 
"I  don't  mean  to  .-.iv  that  cintmeencles 
and  t;irgets  hadn't  been  examined,  because 
they  had  been,  prior  to  that  time,  but  there 
was  no  plan  for  further  buildup  that  I  cm 
remember,  and  no  plan  for  the  bombing 
of  the  North."  So  he*did  remember  that  "con- 
ilneencjcs  and  targets"  had  been  "exam- 
ined "  In  that  case  in  what  special  sense  did 
he  mean  that  there  was  "no  plan  fur  the 
bombing  ol  the  North"'  Any  lawyer  will  agree 
this  was  not  a  very  frank  v  Itness.  The  in- 
formation he  orlercd  to  supply  was  not  forth- 
eomincr  in  time  lor  the  published  rec<:rd. 
Nine  days  later  McNamara  stepped  down  as 
Secretary  ot  Defense.  Will  the  committee 
Insist  on  the  full  answer  promised  it? 

I  now  \.:uit  tv>  brine  up  a  matter  I  c.iiinot 
prove,  tliough  I  am  willing  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  n.ime  of  the  witness  who  v.i;i 
confirm  it.  This  is  thai  a  few  d.ivs  after  llie 
assassination  of  Kennedy.  .SecrcUiry  Mc- 
Namara. wifli  the  support  o!  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  Secretary  Ru.-^k.  urged  on  the  new  Presi- 
dent t;ie  need  for  'a  tlecisive  cimmllment  " 
in  Vietnam,  and  insisted — over  Jolinson's  re- 
luc:::nce  to  be  rushed  quite  that  l.ust  into  so 
important  a  decision — ihat  il  had  to  be  made 
quickly.  Tliis  is  known  t.)  quite  a  few  in- 
siders, and  it  is  perhaps  one  roa.son  why  m  an 
e:irlic-r  period  Senator  Morse— who  is.  I  mieht 
siv  111  pa.c.slng.  not  tiie  source  rf  this  ui- 
lormation— used  to  c.iU  it  ".McNamara's  war." 
The  Committee  ought  to  recall  McNamara 
and  insist  tlial  he  cle.ir  up  t-'ne  whole  ques- 
tion ot  just  when  this  major  su-p-up  m  tiie 
war  was  initiated.  For  all  this  g-.es  back  to 
the  question  not  just  of  decision  making  in  a 
crisis  but  of  cn'is-inak:ng  to  support  a  .-•■- 
crrily  prc-urravgrd  riecuwn.  Here  tne  wa:-- 
makn.g  power  of  Congress  was  clearly  usurped 
i.v  ri  private  c:ibal  in  the  executive  depart- 
niei't  which  was  s(xm  to  conlront  Congress 
.md  the  country  with  a  fait  acco7np!i.  ,ind 
••J  d'j  so  within  a  few  montlis  alter  J/nnson 
v.if;  ii'Siected  on  the  pledge  not  to  do  vliat 
this  inner  circle  hid  already  decided  he 
v.'orld  do. 

r:  jw  we  come  to  a  related  matter  wliich  the 
Ccmmiltee  lias  left  unexplored,  though  it 
t;oe.i  to  the  very  heart  ol  how  the  incident 
lan.e  about  that  was  used  to  cover  and  to 
authorize  the  deployments  for  a  wider  war, 
I'.r  the  bombing  ol  tlie  North  and  for  the 
cvinmiiment  of  combat  troops  in  t!ie  South. 
Tins  c.'.ner  'buried  ivxiy"  may  be  found  in 
McNamara's  prepared  statement  for  the 
February  20  hearing.  Its  significance  1  as  fs- 
c  iped  attention,  periiaps  because  it  could 
not  be  fully  understood  except  asainst  t!ie 
b.ickground  of  the  new  revelations  mide  by 
Mors.^  in  ins  Sena.c  si>eeches  oi  Februarv  21, 
23.  ..nd  29.  The  country  and  the  future  h;s- 
tor.an  owe  Morse  an  enormous  debt  for  those 
speeclies.  as  for  those  four  years  ago  on 
August  5  and  6.  1964.  in  which  he  first  began 
to  lift  the  bureaucratic  curtain  of  secrecy 
surrounding  the  Tonkin  Gu'.f  Incidents. 

In  his  prepaied  statement  McNamara  made 
an  admission  whic;i  mtist  have  cost  his  pride 
a  good  deal.  I',  sliows  that  he  was  not  in  lull 
control  ol  his  o'*'n  Department  at  a  crucial 
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moment.  The  fact  that  he  dlaclosed  It  him- 
self would  lead  a  trained  lawyer  to  believe 
that  he  knew  or  feared  that  documents  In 
the  hands  of  the  Oonunlttee's  staff  had  al- 
ready disclosed  this,  and  that  he  thought  It 
best  to  Blip  the  fact  Into  his  statement  to 
protect  himself  under  Interrogation.  This  is 
what  the  Secretary  said:  "I  learned  subse- 
quent to  my  testimony  of  August  6,  1964, 
that  another  South  Vietnamese  bombard- 
ment took  place  on  the  night  of  August  3-4." 
And  at  page  90  of  the  printed  record,  under 
Interrogation  by  Senator  Cooper,  McNamara 
added  a  supplementary  revelation.  "At  the 
time  of  the  speclflc  Incidents  of  August  4." 
he  admitted  to  CSooper,  "I  did  not  know  of 
the  attack  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
we  knew  of  the  operations,  and  some  senior 
commanders  above  the  level  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  task  force  did  know  the 
specific  dates  of  the  operations."  This  seems 
to  mean  that  certain  senior  commanders 
knew  something  McNamara  still  did  not 
know  three  days  later  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committees  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  four  years  ago. 

To  appreciate  the  Import  of  this  revelation 
one  must  turn  to  the  Morse  speeches,  and 
to  the  classified  messages  and  information  he 
courageously  made  public  In  them.  If  we  look 
at  Morse's  spaeeh  of  February  29  we  will  see 
that  the  patrols  on  which  the  Maddox  was 
engaged  were  far  from  "routine,"  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  electronic  espio- 
nage missions,  but  that,  when  the  first  at- 
tack occurred  on  the  Maddox  August  2,  1964, 
It  was  only  the  third  occasion  since  1962 — 
or  within  two  and  a  half  years — on  which 
an  American  naval  ship  had  approached  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast.  "The  appearance 
of  an  American  destroyer,"  Morse  disclosed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Pentagon  documents  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  but  still  classified, 
"the  appearance  of  an  American  destroyer 
along  the  Vietnam  coast  was  highly  un- 
usual."  The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  first  attack  on  the  Maddox  followed  by 
40  hours  the  first  coastal  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam  by  the  raiding  vessels  we  had 
supplied  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Now  we  can  understand  the  significance 
of  McNamara's  revelation.  On  August  2  the 
Maddox  was  attacked  for  the  first  time.  On 
August  3  the  President  warned  of  serious 
consequences  if  that  attack  were  repeated 
and  announced  that  we  were  not  only  send- 
ing the  Maddox  back  into  those  waters  but 
a  second  destroyer,  the  Turner  Jay,  with  It. 
That  night,  the  night  of  August  3-4,  there 
was  a  second  coastal  bombardment,  the 
knowledge  of  which — so  McNamara  says — 
was  kept  from  him  though  it  was  known  to 
certain  higher  naval  conunanders  and  pre- 
sumably arranged  by  the  Joint  South  Viet- 
namese and  MACV  headquarters  In  Saigon, 
which  we  now  know  from  this  new  hearing 
directed  these  naval  attacks.  It  was  the  night 
after  this  second  bombardment — the  night  of 
August  4-5 — that  the  alleged  second  attack 
on  the  Maddox  and  the  new  destroyer  ac- 
companying it  took  place.  Whether  the  sec- 
ond attack  actually  t«ok  place  or  not — and 
this  Is  still  unclear — that  new  coastal  bom- 
bardment was  a  provocation  likely  to  make  a 
second  clash  more  probable,  and  therefore 
to  trigger  the  retaliation  Johnson  had  al- 
ready ttireatened. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  its  books  on 
its  investigation  without  determining  wiio 
was  responsible  for  so  provocative  a  move  at 
so  tense  a  moment,  why  It  was  not  disclosed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  wliether  it 
was  known  to  the  White  House.  This  is  the 
kind  of  provocation  military  bureaucracies 
have  often  committed  in  the  past  to  set  off 
a  war  against  the  wishes  of  civilian  author- 
ities: a  well-known  example  was  the  Mukden 
incident  in  which  the  Japanese  military 
themselves  blew  up  one  of  their  own  troop 
and  supply  trains  to  give  them  the  excuse 
they  wanted  in  1931  for  war  on  China  and 
the  annexation  of  Manchuria.  If  Chairman 


Pulbrlght  really  wants  to  explore  decision- 
making in  a  crisis,  he  cannot  leave  these 
questions  hanging. 

One  final  but  intensely  Important  i>oint 
ought  also  be  explored  The  Politics  of  Es- 
calation' shows  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  inci- 
dents occurred  Just  when,  "within  a  two  week 
period,  proposals  for  a  Geneva-type  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam  and,  more  largely.  Southeast 
Asia  had  emanated  from  three  important 
sources — U  Thant,  France  and  the  USSR — 
and  had  been  favorably  received  in  Hanoi  and 
Peking  None  of  these  proposals,  it  should  be 
noted,  specified  conditions  or  "preconditions" 
in  urging  that  a  solution  be  sought  for  the 
Indo-Clilnese  crises  " 

On  July  24.  the  day  after  De  Gaulle  urged 
reconvening  the  Geneva  conference.  Johnson 
rejected  it  its  a  conference  "to  ratify  terror," 
and  declared  "our  policy  is  unchanged."  But 
pressure  for  negotiations  was  rising.  A  bright 
chance  for  peace  was  torpedoed  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  that  August  nleht  four  years  ago.  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
a  dutv  to  find  out  how  and  why. 


LETTER  OF  MEMBER  OF  FACULTY 
OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAIGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  through  Prof.  George 
Kahin,  director  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
program  at  Cornell  University  and  one 
of  America's  most  knowledgeable  schol- 
ars on  Vietnam,  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Saigon  concerning  an 
appeal  for  peace  signed  by  a  number  of 
other  faculty  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  and  the  appeal  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
appeal  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Letter  From   A   Highly   Respected   Member 

of    the    f.^cultt    of    the    university    or 

Saigon 

Saigon, 
January  28. 

Dear  Professor  Kahin:  I  am  sending  you 
the  text  of  the  appeal  that  was  made  public 
last  Sunday.  The  appeal  implies  many  things 
that  cannot  be  said  by  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines. 

A  group  of  young  faculty  members  ( not 
known  for  any  previous  political  activities) 
met  for  an  informal  discussion.  They  agreed 
to  write  the  appeal  and  contacted  their  fel- 
low faculty  members  for  the  signatures  dur- 
ing the  following  4  days.  Most  (perhaps 
90' c)  of  the  people  contacted  signed  the 
appeal  and  many  newspapers  carried  the 
story  on  the  front  page  the  following  day 
(Thol  The.  Dantien.  Chanh  Dao,  Tieng  Vang 
.  .  .  etc.  .  .  .1 

The  government  somehow  paid  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  appeal.  They  liave  discussed 
the  way  to  cope  witli  it  at  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing, made  threatening  announcement  over 
the  radio,  called  in  some  professors  to  warn 
them  of  possible  danger  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  For 
example  the  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Mr  Bui  Huy  Thuc,  was  called 
into  the  Vice  Minister  of  Education  and  in 
a  friendly  way  let  "o  know  tliat  his  appoint- 
ment by  UNESCO  as  a  horticulture  teacher 
for  Africa  may  run  into  difficulties  at  the 
Ministery  of  Interior  unless  lie  publicly  clari- 
fies his  position.  Younger  members  are  being 
told  to  worry  about  their  being  drafted  into 
the  army.  etc.  .  .  . 

I  am  still  trying  to  find  out  whether  the 
group  want  to  stop  right  there  or  plan  for 
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some  other  activity.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
It  happens. 

On  the  labor  side  there  Is  the  Association 
of  Independent  Labor  Union  which  has  also 
made  an  appeal — Independently— and  during 
the  same  Sunday  but  I  heard  that  the  press 
was  told  not  to  publish  their  appeal  because 
It  was  too  strongly  anti-governmental,  Only 
Tien  newspaper  carried  the  news. 

The  public  opinion  In  Saigon  is  rapidly 
growing  for  a  right  away  peace  settlement. 

By  the  way  you  may  be  Interested  to  knew 
that  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Truong  (Faculty  ol 
Pedagogy)  whose  signature  appears  on  the 
Appeal  is  the  brother  of  Prime  Mlni.ncr 
Nguyen  van  Loc.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you. 

Appeal  for  Cease  Fire  and  Negotiation 

Considering  the  critical  situation  that  may 
be  decisive  for  the  future  of  the  country,  we, 
a  number  of  university  teachers,  feel  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  make  public  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

( 1 )  — The  present  conflict  Is  seriously  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  from  both  material  and  moral 
standpoints,  therefore  every  Vietnamese  has 
the  duty  to  contribute  to  the  finding  of  a 
suitable  way-out  for  his  fatherland.  Being 
Educators  we  are  all  the  more  convinced  of 
this  obligation  because  there  are  nothing 
more  harmful  to  education  than  violence, 
destruction,  killing,  depravation  and  cor- 
ruption bred  by  war. 

(2) — In  view  of  the  horror  of  an  ever  ex- 
panding war  as  well  as  the  recent  hope  for 
an  ever  eluding  peace  we  cannot  but  appeal 
to  all  Vietnamese  who  have  the  responsi- 
bilities on  this  land  not  to  forfeit  this  pre- 
cious opi>ortunity,  because  opportunity  is 
quite  rare  In  history,  to  sit  together,  to  recog- 
nize one  another  as  Vietnamese  in  order  to 
find  a  formula  for  peace  based  on  the  su- 
preme Interest  of  the  Nation. 

(3) — The  complex  differences  between  the 
official  positions  require  subtle  solutions  that 
can  only  be  reached  after  long  deliberations 
and  drawn-out  negotiations. 

In  order  to  create  a  suitable  atmosphere 
for  such  an  open  hearted  discussion  between 
the  belligerent  parties  and  above  all  to  save 
thousands  of  people  from  death  and  suffer- 
ing while  a  peaceful  settlement  is  being 
sought,  we  appeal  to  all  the  belligerent  parties 
to  extend  indefinitely  the  tet  cease  fire  and 
to  negotiate  immediately  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Saigon,  January  16th,  1968. 


SPEECH  OP  SWEDISH  RONISTER  OF 
EDUCATION  AT  VIETNAM  DEMON- 
STRATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
sometimes  think  too  many  of  us  react  to 
the  headlines,  and  too  few  of  us  read 
the  text. 

Recently  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
Sweden  at  a  Vietnam  demonstration  in 
Sweden  on  February  21  made  a  speech. 
For  that  speech  he  was  subject  to  criti- 
cism. The  United  States  called  its  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden  home  "for  consulta- 
tion"— a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  to  the 
Swedish  Government  that  the  United 
States  is  unhappy. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  have 
read  what  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation actually  said.  Was  he  anti-Ameri- 
can, or  was  he  trying  to  help  us? 

How  better  can  an  American  find  out 
than  to  reaa  the  speech  in  full? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Palme's  speech  of  February  21,  1968,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Translation  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Palme. 
Minister  or  Education,  at  the  Vietnam 
Demonstration  on  February  21,  1968 
Democracy  Is  an  exacting  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  demands  respect  for  others.  One  cannot 
force  a  system  of  government  upon  a  nation 
from  outside.  The  people  must  have  the 
right  to  decide  over  tlielr  own  destiny.  It 
therefore  presupposes  national  right  of  self- 
determination. 

Democracy  demands  Justice.  One  cannot 
gain  a  people  by  filling  the  pockets  of  those 
who  are  already  rich  while  the  poor  are 
driven  Into  ever  deeper  distress.  One  can- 
not meet  the  demand  for  social  Justice  by 
violence  and  military  power.  Democracy  pre- 
supposes social  liberation. 

The  goal  of  democracy  can  never  be 
reached  by  means  of  oppression.  One  cannot 
save  a  village  by  wiping  it  out.  putting  the 
fields  on  fire,  destroying  the  houses,  cap- 
tivating the  people  or  killing  them. 

These  are  basic  points  for  Judging  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  opinion  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
gains  strength  by  h>eing  able  to  point  to 
facts.  For  this  war  is  not  some  temporary 
bewilderment,  it  does  not  reflect  a  centre  of 
crisis  which  has  suddenly  flared  up.  It  has 
a  long  history  where  events  have  develojied 
themselves  with  a  terrible  logic. 

Three  dates  are  of  particular  prominence 
in  this  chain  of  events. 
The  first  date  is  19-45. 

Vietnam  was  a  French  colony.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  In  their  endeavour  to 
create  an  Asiatic  empire.  The  Japanese  were 
defeated.  But  the  conception  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  white  man  was  shaken.  When 
the  French  tried  to  recapture  its  colony  they 
were  met  by  a  people  who  demanded  national 
right  of  self-determination.  The  resistance 
movement  in  the  war  against  the  Japanese 
became  the  core  in  a  movement  which  de- 
manded liberty  from  all  foreign  Intruders. 
It  derived  Inspiration  from  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  put  reliance 
on  the  United  States  in  Its  demand  for  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  considered  that  promise 
had  been  given  to  this  effect.  It  proclaimed 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

But  the  colonial  power  decided  to  recap- 
ture and  assert  Its  domination  by  force.  And 
the  United  States  decided  to  take  side  with 
the  French. 

That  Is  how  the  war  in  Vietnam  began,  a 
war  against  foreign  Intruders.  It  Is  this  war 
which  Is  still  going  on. 

The  French  and  their  local  allies  lost.  They 
lacked  the  support  of  the  people.  The  fight- 
ing spread  to  larger  and  larger  parts  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  came  to  the  aid. 
It  is  probable  that  early  In  the  1950's  the 
Americans  paid  707,-80%  of  the  French 
war-costs. 

But  it  did  not  help.  The  dream  of  the 
French  colonial  power  crashed  at  Dien-Blen- 
Phu.  And  peace  negotiations  started  at 
Geneva. 

So  now  we  have  come  to  the  second  date; 
1954. 

Cease-fire  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  con- 
cluded on  20  July,  1954.  The  country  was 
provisionally  partitioned.  But  it  was  a  tem- 
porary, military  conditioned  demarcation 
line.  After  two  years — in  July  1956 — free  elec- 
tions under  international  supervision  were 
to  be  held  in  the  whole  country.  After  that 
the  country  was  to  be  united. 

The  United  States  had  opposed  the  Geneva 
agreement.  The  United  States  would  not  sign 
the  agreement.  There  were  no  free  elections. 
Vietnam    remained    partitioned. 

The  United  States  declared  instead  that  it 
wanted  to  build  up  a  strong  democratic  al- 
ternative in  South  Vietnam.  Organizational 
aid  and  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
staked  on  this  alternative. 
■    The  regime  in  Saigon,  which  received  sup- 


port from  the  United  States,  combined  a  dic- 
tatorship's brutal  persecution  of  the  people 
holding  different  opinions  with  a  total  con- 
tempt of  simple  demands  for  Ju.stice  In  re- 
spect of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  people.  There  was  some  talk  of  land 
reform.  Viet-Mlnh  had  distributed  land  to 
the  farmers.  But  It  was  said  that  the  old 
landowners  and  usurers  accompanied  the 
baggage-train  trucks  of  the  troops  who  de- 
clared that  they  had  come  as  liberators  to 
the  villages.  For" the  farmers  it  was  not  liber- 
;it.jrs  who  came  ll  w.as  their  old  oppressors. 
For  this  reason  the  people  rose  a^ialnst  the 
regime  in  Saigon  There  is  nothing  which 
contradlct.s  thai,  when  the  fighting  started 
afresh,  it  was  essentially  a  ciuestion  of  a 
spontaneous  popular  rising  against  a  cor- 
rupted  :tnd   hateful   regime. 

Just  as  it  had  gone  badly  for  the  French 
U  went  badly  for  the  regime  in  Saigon.  The 
peoplp  .starved  and  corruption  nourished, 
rhe  United  States  interfered  on  an  Increas- 
i-ig  scale.  The  escalation  started.  The  num- 
ber ol  advisors  rose,  became  units,  became 
divisions,  became  large  bodies  of  dispatched 
troops  consisting  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  The  largest  military  machine  in  the 
v.orlrl  began  to  put  in  all  Its  power  to  break 
down  the  resistance  In  this  small  country. 
But  it  still  went  badly. 
So  now  we  have  reached  the  tliird  date, 
Fe^iruary  1965.  three  years  ago  these  days. 

At  that  time  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
n.im  began.  As  the  Vietnam  war  was  declared 
to  be  the  deed  of  a  foreign  Intruder,  the  blow 
had  to  be  directed  against  this  foreign  In- 
truder. There  was  no  declaration  of  war.  It 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

But  diiring  these  three  years  more  bombs 
liave  been  dropped  over  North  Vietnam  than 
over  Nazi  Germany  during  the  last  World 
War.  We  know  what  this  has  meant  of  mate- 
rial destruction,  of  suffering  for  the  indi- 
viduals. 

These  events  give  us  a  feeling  of  agitation. 
sympathy,  despair.  But  feeUngs  can  quickly 
flare  up  and  equally  quickly  disappear  If  they 
do  not  find  a  hold  In  a  cause  or  context. 
We  should  therefore  be  aware  that  these  suf- 
ferings of  Individuals  are  the  bitter  logical 
consequence  of  an  erroneous  and  deeply 
unjustified  policy  conducted  over  the  past 
20  years. 

It  is  sometimes  discussed  if  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  Is  due  to 
misjudgments  or  an  expression  of  an  im- 
perialism of  capitalism.  My  opinion  is:  No 
wise  capitalist  can  be  so  unreasonably  fool- 
ish. But  no  one  can  be  so  unreasonably  fool- 
ish unless  there  are  also  economic  interests 
in   the   picture. 

In  .spite  of  the  enormous  military  con- 
tribution, things  are  going  badly,  presumably 
worse  and  worse  for  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

The  whole  world  therefore  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  the  next  step.  The  questions  are 
put  in  fear:  Shall  it  be  nuclear  weapons? 
Who  then  remain  to  liberate?  And  would  this 
not  mean  that  a  third  World  War  is  a  fact? 
Shall  the  blow  be  directed  against  the 
dams  of  the  Bed  River?  It  would  be  a  terrible 
annihilation  of  human  beings. 

Or  shall  the  Inexorable  series  of  Illusions 
and  failures  result  at  least  in  giving  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  peace  and  national  right  of 
self-determination? 

Negotiations  is  a  worn  word.  For  many 
in  Vietnam  it  has  a  bad  resonance.  For  them 
negotiations  have  often  meant  not  the  end 
of  a  war,  but  the  introduction  to  treachery. 
Their  distrust  must  therefore  be  consider- 
able. For  this  reason  they  look  for  guarantees 
that  tl  e  negotiations  will  not  become  only 
a  temporary  cease-fire,  but  will  lead  to  ob- 
vious results,  to  peace  and  liberty  from  for- 
eign intruders.  They  also  know  better  than 
others  the  devastation  of  war  and  they  have 
the  largest  military  power  in  the  world,  with 
half    a    million    troops,    as    their    opponent. 


They  have  from  bitter  experience  been^orced 
to  become  realists. 

It  Is  sometimes  s.ald  that  Hanoi  and  FNL 
do  not  want  to  negotiate  and  that  they  re- 
ject all  proposals  to  this  effect.  But  this  is 
not  quite  right.  .\s  recently  as  In  a  New 
Years  message.  Foreicn  Minister  Trinh 
htated  that  North  Vietnam  Ls  prepared  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  the  unconditional 
stopping  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  1.-.  tlierefore  that  a  urowing  international 
opinion  stubbornly  and  with  ever  increas- 
ing' strenmh  has  agreed  upon  an  appeal  to 
the  United  .states.  Put  an  unconditional 
st*p  t>>  the  b.jinbing  of  North  Vietnam.  Ad- 
mit FNL  ius  equal  partner  to  the  negotiation 
t.iblc.  Not  until  then  will  there  bo  any  r.ci.'o- 
tiations.  Tlien  there  may  be  peace.  Then 
there  must  be  national  risht  of  self-dcter- 
minition  lor  tiie  people  ol  Vietnam. 

It  siiotild  be  a  self-evident  obligation  lor 
all  European  Governments  to  give  an  ex- 
prej^sion  of  this  opinion  with  force  and  res- 
olution 

In  this  way  lacls  and  evaluations  can  lead 
us  10  certiun  conclusions. 

The  United  Slates  maintain  that  they  want 
t.)  defend  the  democratic  rights  of  the  people 
ol  Vietnam  against  foreign  Intruders.  But  if 
one  is  to  si>eak  of  democracy  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  is  represented  in  a  con- 
siderably higher  degree  by  FNL  than  by  the 
United  States  and  Its  allied  juntas. 

This  Is  an  assertion  based  on  facts.  The 
foremost  characteristic  of  democracy  is  the 
support  of  the  people,  anchorage  among  tlie 
people. 

Nobody  denies  that  in  1945  Ho-Chi-Minh 
had  the  "support  of  the  people  against  the 
Frencla  colonial  power.  Nobody  denies  that 
at  the  free  elections  which,  according  to  the 
Geneva  agreement,  were  to  be  held  In  1956. 
Viet-Mlnh  would  have  won  an  overwhelming 
victory.  President  Elsenhower  has  pointed  out 
that  Ho-Chl-Mlnh  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  80';  of  the  votes.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  no  elections  were  held.  Nor  does 
anybody  deny  that  the  Diem  regime,  which 
was  installed  In  Saigon  to  represent  the  so- 
called  "democratic  alternative",  became  in- 
tensely detested  by  the  people.  It  was  over- 
tlirown  in  1963  and  is  missed  by  nobody. 

Nor  would  anybody  allege  that,  in  reality, 
the  present  Junta  bases  its  poeition  on  the 
support  of  the  people.  It  Is,  as  you  know,  an 
established  fact  that  corruption.  Inefficiency, 
Indifference  to  social  demands  are  more  wide- 
.spread  than  ever.  A  regime  which  requires  the 
aid  of  more  than  500.000  American  soldiers 
to  be  able  to  survive  one  single  day  has  not 
got  the  support  of  the  people. 

The  fighting  which  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  has  shown  to  the 
opinion  throughout  the  world  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  a  revolt  against  those  who  op- 
press fundamental  social  and  hiiman  rights. 
This  revolt  constitutes  a  social  movement 
with  deep  roots  among  the  people.  If  this 
revolt  had  not.  in  all  essentials,  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  the  attacks  against  towns 
all  over  South  Vietnam  could  not  have  been 
so  successfully  accomplished. 

But  somebody  may  then  say:  "Maybe  FNL 
has  the  support  of  the  people  today.  But  we 
cannot  support  FNL.  because  if  FNL  wins 
and  comes  into  power  the  new  regime  will 
oppress  the  people. 

Today  we  know  nothing  with  cerwinty 
about  this  because  FNL  has  had  so  few 
chances  to  show  its  deeds  in  peace-time.  But 
we  have  access  to  the  programme  of  FNL  I 
recommend  a  study  of  tliis  programme.  It 
demands  a  wide  coalition  in  the  fight  against 
the  Americans  and  a  coalition  government 
when  victory  is  won.  The  domestic  policy 
programme  could  be  accepted  on  the  whole 
by.  for  example,  the  political  parties  in  Swe- 
den But  it  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  today 
adopt  an  attitude  to  and  t:ike  responsibility 
for  what  a  movement  in  another  country 
m  ly  do  v.;>en  it  comes  into  power. 
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But  tbe  objections  are  first  and  foremost 
founded  on  principles.  On  what  grounds  can 
we  deny  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  choose  Its  own  regime?  It  cannot  be  the 
object  of  democracy  to  make  Itself  a  guard- 
Ian  for  other  peoples.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
an  abuse  of  the  fundamental  Ideas  of  democ- 
racy: 

One  thing  we  know  with  certainty.  Worse 
social  conditions  than  now.  greater  human 
sufferings  than  now — when  it  is  alleged  to 
be  saved  for  the  sake  of  democracy — the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  will  conceivably  not  have  to 
sulTer  at  any  time. 

Maybe  somebody  will  say:  lu  Vietnam 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  nre  killed  who 
feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  democratic 
Ideals.  It  is,  without  a  doubt,  horrible.  It  is 
horrible  that  young  men  shall  be  killed, 
wounded,  mutilated — sacrified  unnecessarily 
for  an  tmworthy  purpc-^e  in  an  unjustified 
war.  They  could  have  important  tasks  to 
build  a  better  society  In  their  own  nation 
or  in  constructive  work  In  the  fight  against 
poverty  and  starvation  in  the  world.  They 
could  promote  the  tradition  of  candour  and 
generosity,  of  bold  efforts  for  the  future 
which  still  survive  In  America.  An  active 
International  opinion  should  be  able,  among 
other  things.-  to  contribute  towards  giving 
them  this  [N»alblllty. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  also  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  other  people's  democratic  freedom 
from  Chinese  aggression. 

They  say  that  If  Vietnam  falls  then  the 
whole  Southeast  Asia  will  fall,  then  all  the 
countries  In  the  world  run  the  risk  of  falling 
like  ninepins  In  the  face  of  a  new  Imperial- 
ism having  Its  centre  In  Peking.  All  demo- 
cratic countries  should  therefore,  in  their 
own  real  Interest,  support  the  American  mili- 
tary  contribution  In  Vietnam. 

This  argument  was  propounded  already  In 
1945  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the  French 
colonial  power.  The  difference  Is  only  that 
the  present  regime  in  Peking  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  allegation  Is  really  exceptionally 
doubtful.  Maybe  It  Is  to  the  contrary.  For 
example.  It  pays  no  heed  to  the  history  of 
Vietnam.  But  It  is  the  principal  aspect  with 
which  I  am  most  Immediately  concerned. 

Consequently.  It  would  thus  be  that  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  cur  welfare  that  the  people 
In  Vietnam  are  suffering. 

We  are  thus  offered  to  sacrifice  the  right 
of  self-determination,  welfare,  the  physical 
existence  of  a  small  nation  so  that  we  may 
live  In  better  security. 

This  Is  not  the  way  we  want  to  meet  our 
future. 

Because,  what  is  the  utmost  consequence 
of  the  line  of  thought,  not  least  If  this  sit- 
uation Is  to  be  inexorably  repeated  time 
after  time? 

The  national  right  of  self-determination 
becomes  a  danger,  the  social  liberation  a 
threat,  changes  in  the  established  order  of 
things  a  risk  to  prevent.  We  are  called  upon 
to  man  the  entrenchments  and  redoubts  of 
the  privileged  groups,  to  furious  defence  of 
a  way  of  living  which  has  been  accorded  the 
rich. 

And  the  circle  will  become  more  and  more 
limited.  Because  the  people  will  begin  to 
search  for  their  liberty,  the  demand  for  so- 
cial liberation  will  become  Increasingly 
stronger,  the  longing  for  justice,  better 
standard  of  living,  freedom  from  poverty  and 
starvation  will  on  an  increasing  scale  leave 
Its  impression  on  the  world  we  live  in.  If 
we  try  to  erect  arnioured  walls  around  the 
rich,  then  the  road  will  lead  to  reaction  .md 
fascism  In  our  cultural  circle. 

But  it  need  not  be  so. 

Because  within  the  International  opinion 
there  is  another  current  growing,  which  is 
becomlrg  stronger  and  stronger,  an  opinion 
which  wants  to  put  Its  reliance  on  generosity 
and   fraternity   across  the   frontiers,  which 


acknowledges  human  rights  and  which  knows 
that  it  is  the  social  reality  which  first  and 
foremost  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  opinion  against  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  a  hopeful  and  Joyful  sign,  not  only  for 
peace  and  liberty  in  Vietnam,  but  also  when 
fieeu  In  a  wider  perspective. 

It  is  an  International  movement  of  soli- 
darity which  is  rot  based  upon  narrow  self- 
ish interests,  but  puts  its  reliance  on  joint 
responsibility,  the  feeling  of  a  common  obli- 
gation, wlliiiigiie.'^s  to  exercise  fraternity  In 
a  practic.il  way.  It  therefore  points  towards 
the  future  i:i  a  constructive  reality. 

Sometimes  it  is  allcfed  tliat  Europe  sup- 
[lort.;  the  war  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  said  that  it  is  ov.ly  small  groups 
wlilcli  ;;re  driven  to  resistanre  by  reason 
of  a  fanatic  hate  of  America. 

TiiiK  is  wrong.  Tlie  trutli  is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  In  Europe  dls- 
a.-^-ocLite  tiirniselves  from  this  war,  want  to 
h:;ve  an  end  put  to  tne  sufferings,  want  to 
give  the  people  of  Vietnam  the  right  to  de- 
cide over  their  own  future.  This  democratic 
opinion  does  not  experience  the  war  of  the 
United  suites  in  Vietnam  as  a  support  for 
democracy,  but  as  a  threat  against  the  dem- 
ocratic Ideas,  not  only,  in  Vietnam  but  also 
throughout  the  world. 

V/e  Ijelieve  In  democracy  because  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  in  spite  of  all 
its  shortcomings,  provides  an  active  partici- 
pation and  an  everyday  consideration  of  the 
individuals  which  no  despotism  can  dream 
of  ever  fichieving.  But  democracy  must  never 
Imply  resistance  against  national  liberty  and 
social  Justice.  It  should  be  a  road  leading  to 
the  liberation  of  people.  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  future  where  the  rich,  with  the  aid  of 
force  and  oppression,  shall  guard  their  privi- 
leges. We  want  to  have  a  world  of  equaUty 
la  which  people  can  live. 

Therefore.  Vietnam  is  not  far  away.  Its 
people  are  near  us.  Tliese  people  must  at  last 
be  given  peace  and  Independence. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  266)  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  ofScers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborouch]  ? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  amendinent  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  be  considered; 
that  when  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment  is  concluded,  my  amendment 
be  reinstated  as  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do, 
but  I  want  to  avoid  getting  into  a  situa- 
tion here.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
understand  and  also  apree  that  when  we 
get  a  copy  here  and  before  the  Senate,  he 
wiU  set  liis  amendment  aside  for  the  time_ 
being,  and  let  us  finish  with  the 
other 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  agreement  perfectly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  ask  to  have  the  amendment  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following: 

■'3.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  preclude  the 
use  of  contrlbtitlons  to  defray  expenses  for 
travel  to  and  from  each  Senator's  home  state. 
for  printing  and  other  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  maiUng  of  speeches,  news- 
letters and  reports  to  a  Senator's  constitu- 
ents; for  expenses  of  radio,  television  and 
news  media  methods  of  reporting  to  a  Sen- 
ator's constituents;  and  for  telephone,  tele- 
grams, postage  and  stationery  expenses  in 
excess  of  allowances." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  While  this  amendment 
necessarily  applies  to  our  interests,  I 
think  there  are  many  Senators  who 
would  be  quite  inhibited  by  the  blanket 
action  we  took  on  the  Case  amendment — 
which  I  supported — and  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  inventory  each  of  the  items  in 
the  amendment.  I  submit  each  of  them 
should  be  submitted  to  the  ideas  of  the 
committee  to  see  what  really  deserves 
affirmative  action,  rather  than  merely 
take  the  blanket  action  we  took.  I  agreed 
with  that  blanket  action.  Now  let  us 
specify  exactly  what  is  covered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  stated, 
he  voted  for  the  Case  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  41  to  40.  That  was  an 
amendment  that  struck  out  lines  18  and 
19  of  (b)  as  the  resolution  was  originally 
offered,  because  the  resolution  as  orig- 
inally authorized  a  Senator  to  raise 
money  to  defray  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred or  contemplated  to  be  incurred 
in  the  future  by  his  office.  That  might 
have  included  any  additional  number  of 
personnel  to  be  employed  that  he  wanted 
to  use  as  staff.  It  might  have  included 
hiring  public  relations  men  or  specialists 
or  anything  else  that  he  considered  to 
•be  reasonable  or  the  expense  of  which 
he  might  incur  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  limited  amendment  and  does 
not  violate  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Case 
amendment.  The  amendment  has  been 
drawTi  as  a  result  of  work  by  different 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick  J  worked  on  it.  We  have  had  help 
from  a  good  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  limited  amendment 
to  specify  certain  types  of  expenses  that 
are  normally  incurred  by  Senators  over 
and  above  the  allowances  the  Senate 
itself  provides. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  because 
of  the  restrictive  rules  of  the  Senate.  We 
will  not  vote  ourselves  enough  money  to 
run  our  offices. 

There  are  county  governing  boards  in 
my  State  the  members  of  which  re- 
ceive bigger  budgets  to  run  their  offices 
than  is  allowed  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  For  my  own  State,  we  have 
slightly  more  allowed  than  for  a  State 
smaller  in  population,  but  not  much 
more. 


In  my  own  State,  we  have  a  thrifty 
State  government,  noted  over  the  Union 
for  being  parsimonious  in  its  appropria- 
tions. Yet  the  allowance  for  running  the 
Governor's  office  is  eight  times  that  al- 
lowed a  Senator.  The  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  331/3  percent  larger  than  the 
salary  of  a  Senator. 

In  addition,  we  allow  ourselves  reim- 
bursement for  six  trips  to  our  home 
States,  while  the  other  body  allows  one  a 
month  for  a  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  necessary  and  is  a 
step  forward,  though,  likewise,  this  is 
an  area  where  we  have  to  set  out  lines. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Senate  rules 
provide  for  four  trips  per  year  for  staff, 
I  wish  to  ask  him  if  necessary  travel  to 
the  States  as  described  in  his  amendment 
would  include  moneys  advanced  and  paid 
for  the  travel  of  a  Senator's  staff  to  his 
State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  it  does  not 
Include  that.  As  we  discussed  the  amend- 
ment, that  matter  was  brought  up.  Some 
Senators  wanted  that  in  the  amendment. 
Other  Senators  pointed  out  that  it  cost 
them  $200  to  $300  a  month  to  enter- 
tain constituents  from  their  States.  It  is 
customary,  when  people  come  from  some 
of  our  States,  that  a  Senator  take  them 
to  the  dining  room.  If  he  does  not  do 
that,  even  some  of  his  friends  regard  it 
as  a  discourtesy.  We  drew  this  amend- 
ment after  much  talk,  to  keep  it  suffi- 
ciently restrictive  so  that  it  would  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  travel  of  a  staff  member 
to  a  State  is  in  a  wholly  different  cate- 
gory than  opening  up  the  door  on  enter- 
tainment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes:  I  do.  And  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  for  me.  The  al- 
lowance is  not  enough  for  my  State.  The 
year  before  last,  I  did  not  have  any 
money  available  to  be  raised  from  any 
other  place,  and  I  had  to  pay  install- 
ments out  of  my  salary  for  several 
months  to  get  enough  people  back  to  my 
home  State  to  run  the  office  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves enough  staff  to  run  our  offices.  For 
the  sake  of  supposed  economy,  we  com- 
mit political  suicide.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Government  coequal 
with  the  executive  department;  but, 
while  we  vote  to  make  available  to  them 
$180  billion  a  year,  and  raise  the  pay  of 
their  employees  above  the  level  of  ours, 
we  expect  these  small,  underpaid  staffs 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  manage  to  bt  coequal. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  executive  branch 
of  robbing  the  legislative  of  powers.  We 
rob  ourselves.  We  drop  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  them  every  year  because  we 
refuse  to  vote  ourselves  enough  money  to 
act  like  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Here  we  are,  a  nation  of  200  mil- 
lion people,  but  we  still  think  in  terms  of 
80  or  90  million  people.  We  have  a  nation 
with  200  million  people,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $800  billion  a  year,  but 
we  vote  ourselves  small  staffs — smaller 


than  members  of  the  governing  boards  of 
some  counties  I  know  of. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  not  this  situation  nec- 
essarily result  in  the  Senate  becoming  a 
body  of  millionaires,  or  vastly  wealthy 
men,  and  thus  not  truly  representative 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

According  to  the  press,  there  are  only 
20  millionaires  here. 

In  fairness  to  wealthy  Senators,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  millionaires  vote 
any  more  for  or  against  the  people  than 
the  Senators  of  limited  means.  But  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, that  the  adoption  of  this  rule  will 
ultimately  make  It  harder  for  a  man  of 
limited  means  to  be  elected;  and  In  the 
future,  I  foresee  there  will  be  far  more 
men  of  great  wealth  in  the  Senate  and 
far  fewer  men  of  limited  means.  That 
will  be  an  Inevitable  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  without  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  men  of  wealth  are 
therefore  dishonest.  I  know  better.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who 
could  be  so  classified.  I  was  merely  ap- 
prehensive for  the  future. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  mean  to  imply  that  people 
of  great  wealth  were  dishonest.  We  were 
just  talking  about  representing  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  the  voting  records  of  those 
of  wealth  among  us  show  that  they  are 
as  fair  and  considerate  people  as  those 
of  limited  means.  But  it  will  ultimately 
screen  out  of  public  service  everyone  ex- 
cept those  of  great  wealth,  unless  the 
Senate  does  the  other  necessary  thing- 
appropriate  enough  money  to  run  the 
Senate,  so  that  Senators  may  take  their 
staffs  to  their  States  and  travel  back 
and  forth  to  report  to  the  people. 

I  have  in  my  State  10,700,000  people. 
I  cannot  drift  down  there  five  or  six 
times  a  year  and  have  the  people  think 

1  have  fully  reported  to  them.  With  the 
modern  jet  planes,  you  can  get  there  in 

2  hours,  and  the  people  know  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
thought  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  It  is  for  exactly  that  rea- 
son that  I  raise  this  question.  Perhaps  I 
should  address  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  also, 
since  he  is  a  cosponsor. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  entertainment  feature,  be- 
cause it  can  get  into  such  dirty  ground 
that  none  of  us  wants  to  be  involved  with 
it. 

But  those  of  us  who  live  a  long  way 
away — I  live  as  far  away  as  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  my  travel  expenses 
are  just  as  great  as  his — and  are  limited 


to  four  trips  by  staff  members  a  year, 
have  great  difficulty.  I  ask  the  Senator,  in 
line  with  his  argument^ — the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  made  an  excellent  argu- 
ment for  his  amendment  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  also  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  fiom  New  York— if  this 
should  not  encompass  the  tiavel  ex- 
penses of  staff  members  as  well. 

When  I  go  home,  I  take  at  least  five 
employees  with  me,  which,  in  peneral, 
means  I  have  already  spent  more  than 
the  Senate  allows  me;  and  I  can  never 
take  a  fifth  staff  member  to  Colorado 
with  me  without  digging  up  the  cost  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  law  that  the  Senator  could  not  take 
five  staff  officers  and  divide  his  allowance 
for  four  by  five  ways:  that  is  a  violation 

of  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

So  the  Senator  must  pay  that  addi- 
tional staff  member  out  of  his  pocket,  or 
go  arrange  a  fundraising  dinner  to  pay 
him.  I  have  seen  times  when  I  could  not 
carry  back  to  Texas  enough  staff  mem- 
bers to  do  the  work  because  of  the  cost; 
some  of  them  drive  cars  at  their  owti 
expense,  some  of  them  travel  by  plane. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  allow  one  staff 
member  a  trip  one  year,  and  somebody 
else  the  next. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  could  remedy 
this  situation.  The  Senate  could  permit 
Senators  to  take  enough  staff  members 
home  with  them.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I  have 
appealed  to  the  Rules  Committee— it  Ls 
like  charging  a  stone  wall — to  get  enough 
money  to  run  an  office  like  it  ought  to  be  ^ 
run  around  here.  I  have  even  appeared 
before  the  Reorganization  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  M0NR0NEYI.  appealing  for  money 
to  run  a  Senators  office  like  it  ought  to 
be  run. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  fetter 
ourselves  down  like  a  bunch  of  .stone 
age  chiefs?  It  is  time  we  modernize  the 
Senate.  We  have  the  responsibility,  but 
we  cannot  exercise  it.  because  we  trip 
ourselves  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  lo  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  merely  say  10 
the  Senator — I  was  not  here  when  he 
stated  his  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment — that  it  was  my  judg- 
ment that  the  language  w  ould  cover  both 
Senator  and  staff,  because  the  operative 
words  related  to  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tions a  Senator  'could  seek;  for  what 
purpose.  The  purpose  for  which  he  could 
seek  contributions  was  travel  home,  and 
to  me,  that  would  represent  also  travel 
home  on  his  behalf,  to  wit.  by  his  staff. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  that  could 
be  clarified  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  hope  he  would 
accept  that  interpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 
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If  It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  as  cosponsor,  that 
this  amendment  includes  travel  expenses 
of  staff  as  well  as  of  the  Senator,  I  will 
join  him  in  endorsing  that  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  yielded 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  not  clear  about  the 
Senator's  observation  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  observation,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  know,  was  that  I 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  substance  of  what  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielc  myself  2  minutes. 

I  thought  the  resolution  which  the 
committee  brought  out  was  far  broader 
and  more- responsive  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  Senate  than  the  amendment  I 
have  oEfered.  We  know  that  that  pro- 
vision was  voted  down  by  the  Senate,  41 
to  40.  What  we  have  here  is  modest  and 
small  in  comparison  with  the  rule  which 
this  able  bipartisan  committee,  brought 
out — therefore,  I  ask  the  committee  if 
they  will  not  accept  this  very  modest 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  question,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  since  under  the  rule  I 
have  control  of  the  time.  But  I  will  yield 
from  that  time  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark 
In  the  chair).  Would  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  rndulge  the  Chair  by  permit- 
ting him  to  speak  on  this  matter,  if  an- 
other Senator  v.-ould  be  willing  to  take 
the  chair? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Mansfield  took  the 
chair.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  wishes  recogni- 
tion. I  defer  to  him.  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
EOROVGHl,  but  I  think  we  are  imposing 
the  wrong  remedy  to  do  somcthins,'  which 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  need,  as  do  most  other  Senators,  al- 
thou:ih  r.ot  all,  a  great  deal  more  in 
terms  of  allowances  than  we  are  given 
by—and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — the 
parsimonious  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  of  which  lama  member. 
I  profX)se,  within  the  next  week  or  so, 
to  present  to  the  Senate — and  I  hope 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  more  than  half 
the  membership  of  the  body— a  proposal 
to  have  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration increase  drastically  the  al- 
lowances for  Senators'  offices,  not  only 
with  respect  to  trips  back  home  by  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  Senators'  staffs, 
but  also  with  respect  to  additional  clerk 
liire. 

The  present  setup  is  absolutely  and 


oatraecously  inequitable.  The  difference 
between  the  allowances  for  large  States 
and  small  States,  for  example,  is  unjusti- 
fiable on  any  basis.  The  way  to  proceed, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Committee  en  Rules  and  Admini3tra- 
tijn  adequate  allowances,  because  ade- 
quate allowances  have  for  so  long  been 
denied  us  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  the 
words,  'You  can't  do  .this  in  an  elec- 
tion '  oar."  and  th.it,  tiirrefore,  we  shall 
have  to  take  this  step  in  a  nonelection 
year,  which  t:>  niy  v.ay  of  thjnking  would 
be  mi'c-li  vors?. 

I  vant  t>ie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmiaLstration  ta  i  vovide  adequate 
allowances.  I  believe  there  are  enough 
?vlimber:;  of  this  body,  ns  a  re-^ult  of  tlie 
debate  d'nvn  the  last  few  years,  to  cre- 
ate the  sentiment  to  i  isist  that  these 
allowr.nces  b?  drasiically  increased.  I  do 
net  like  to  see  these  expenses,  modest 
as  they  are.  i-ickcd  up  by  lobbyists.  That 
is  ii'-hcn-ntly  t'nc  same  situation  that  we 
rejc:ted  yesterday  by  the  very  s'im  vote 
of  41  to  40. 

I  agree  with  everjtliing  in  the  amend- 
mcr.t  cf  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YARBonorcHl .  We  ou-Jht  to  have  adequate 
allowances.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator include  in  his  amendment  the  cost 
of  subscriptions  to  newsi)apers  from  a 
Senator'.-  cv.n  State.  I  am  paying  out  of 
my  own  pocket  the  cost  of  subscriptions 
to  many  newspapers  published  in  Penn- 
svlvania. 

Air.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield. 
to  I'ormit  me  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
frotn  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

T.'Ir.  YARBOROUGH.  I  amerce  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  we  will 
not  reach  the  remedy  by  rejecting  the 
amendment.  I  have  six)ken  with  the 
chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration;  in  fact,  I  pleaded  and 
reasoned  with  him  that  we  should  at 
least  treat  ourselves  as  being  as  im- 
t^ortant  to  our  constituents  as  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

There  are  £3  Members  of  the  House 
who  come  from  Texas.  Each  of  them  gets 
a  trip  home  cacio  month.  I  pet  only  six 
trills  a  year.  We  cannot  get  this  arrange- 
ment changed.  We  are  told  that  this  is 
an  election  year.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said. 
I  shall  not  name  the  chairman  of  one 
committee  I  went  to.  because  he  is  not  • 
in  the  Chamber.  I  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  why  wc  could  not  have  more  trips 
home? 

He  said,  "Why  do  you  v.-ant  to  go  home? 
What  do  you  need  to  go  home  for?" 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  so  right.  I  believe  it  is  within  the  abil- 
ity of  this  body  to  require  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  to  change  his  mind. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted— and  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  its  sub- 
stance—I will  call  upon  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  get  off 
the  small  dime  it  is  sitting  on.  I  think 
this  action  ought  to  be  taken  in  an  or- 
derly and  appropriate  way. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  is  fully  familiar  with  the  pro- 


posal. I  want  it  understood — and  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  par- 
ticular, to  hear  this— that  my  position, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  position  of  the  other 
members  of  the  select  committee,  is  such 
that  there  is  no  effort  to  undercut  th.e 
Senate's  action  of  yesterday  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  40.  We  accept  that  result  as 
the  vdll  of  the  Senate. 

To  come  right  down  to  the  substance, 
and  to  think  of  this  as  individual  Sen- 
ators, the  amendment  contains  the  very 
items  that  most  Senators  need  to  fill  out 
until  the  law  io  changed,  to  permit  f'e 
v.se  of  these  funds. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
so  simple  to  get  the  law  changed  as  it 
seems  to  be.  These  matters  have  to  go  to 
conference,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House,  in  their  wisdom,  usually  agree  to 
what  the  Senate  asks  for.  At  the  same 
time,  they  can  get  tied  up  on  other  mat- 
ters and  delay  action. 

The  proposal  to  defray  expenses  for 
travel  to  and  from  a  Senator's  home 
State  v.as  one  of  the  most  convincing 
proposals  we  had  before  us  when  we 
drafted  the  provision  that  was  stricken 
out  yesterday.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
drafting  the  amendment  or  suggesting 
what  should  go  Into  it.  I  simply  knew 
that  some  items  were  being  considered, 
such  as  the  item  for  printing  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  maiUng 
of  speeches,  newsletters,  and  reports  to 
a  Senator's  constituents.  That  is  di- 
rectly in  line  with  keeping  constituents 
advised. 

I  have  no  such  fund  for  these  purposes. 
I  am  not  involved  in  this.  I  said  yes- 
terday that  occasionally  my  t-elegraph 
account  runs  over,  but  that  does  not  run 
over  a  great  deal.  So  I  am  not  concerned 
in  that  way.  But  I  know  how  expenses 
pile  up  on  Senators.  I  know  about  travel. 
Much  of  it  is  official  travel,  the  expense 
pile^  up.  For  Senators  from  the  Far  West, 
it  is  an  unbearable  burden. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment,  par- 
ticularly as  it  requires  accounting.  It 
requires  accotmting  as  is  set  out  in  the 
resolution  itself.  It  requires  the  public 
disclosure  that  was  set  out  in  the  orig- 
inal resolution.  I  think  there  is  a  safe- 
guard and  a  protection.  I  join  in  the 
efforts  to  have  the  law  changed  for  some 
of  these  necessar>'  allowances  that  I  feel 
are  absolutely  official. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
regarding  newspaper  subscriptions.  I 
think  that  item  should  be  included. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  An  item  for  the  in- 
clusion of  newspaper  subscriptions  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  v.ould  not  ob- 
ject. Even  in  my  State  the  legislature 
limited  its  allowances.  It  is  allowed  from 
time  immemorial  funds  for  newspaper 
subscriptions  from  home  counties;  or  for 
a  State  senator,  from  his  home  district. 
I  will  accept  that  amendment  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  modify  his  amend- 
ment accordingly? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  modify  my 
amendment  subject  to  accepUnce  by  the 
cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits).  so  as  to  include  newspaper 
subscriptions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  may  modify  his  amendment. 
Does  lie  desire  to  modify  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to 
modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  are  the 
v.ords  of  modification? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGcI.  •Ncw.^ppper  sub- 
scriptions." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  From  the  home  State. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  "Newspaper  sub- 
scriptions from  the  home  State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  tlie  right  to  modify 
his  amendment,  and  it  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  vote  yesterday  and  are  not 
trying  to  undercut  it.  Every  member  of 
our  committee  can  speak  for  himself. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
better  to  spell  out  what  Senators  and 
Senate  personnel  may  do  and  may  not 
do.  The  less  gray  areas  left,  the  better. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  Yai'borough 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time?  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 

amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  Javits  amendment,  pur- 
suant to  tiie  unanimous-consent  request, 
is  now  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  laid  aside 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me  for  10  seconds? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  do. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  already  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Sena- 


tor from  Washington  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  make  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  make  a  motion  to 
rcconside.'? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f!cm  Washington  was  yielded  time 
by  tlie  Senator  fiom  Connecticut,  who 
has  tlie  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from 
W.-shiiiKton  wish  to  be  licard? 

The  Senator  Iiom  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  l.om  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider tlic  vote  by  which  the  Javits-Yar- 
borouph  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I'Tr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
en  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  en  the  table  was 
a '.reed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  me  for  a  second? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  how  much  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  previously 
adopted,  the  next  order  of  business,  after 
Senator  Yarborouohs  amendment,  was 
the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
McGee  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  ad- 
\ised  that  that  request  was  modified  by 
a  subsequent  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  what  has  happened.  I  withdraw- 
that  request,  because  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  outside  the  Chamber,  at- 
tending to  some  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  that  order  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut w  ishes  a  few  minutes  to  do  some- 
thing, I  will  happily  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about 
to  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  obtain  order?  We  cannot  possibly 
keep  up  with  the  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  disposed  of.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  which  is  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator S  TENNIS,  and  I  find  it  acceptable.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  one  question,  how- 
ever. It  strikes  me  that  he  should  con- 
sider this  very  seriously. 

As  w  as  said  earlier — for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  w  ho  might  not  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time — if  I  just  a.ssimi- 
late  mv  amendment  to  this,  or  whatever 
the  procc-dine  i  — the  Chair  will  rule- 
what  will  happen  will  be  tliat  wo  will 
require  rcrxirts  on  any  moonlighting  ac- 
tivities bv  any  Senate  employee  who  le- 
ceives  less  tlian  $15,000  or  more  than 
C.15,000  a  year,  'f  iiat  rcixirt  will  be  made 
to  his  KiliHMvisor,  to  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  to  a  committee  cliairman.  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  if  in  that 
liaiticular  c.ise  there  is  a  mmoiity  stall. 
or  others,  as  specified  in  the  resolution — 
and  that  is  all  for  employees  receiving 
less  than  $15,000  or  more  than  $15,000. 

But  as  to  employees  receiving  more 
than  S15.000.  in  addition,  they  will  have 
the  reix)rtinR  requirements  of  the  Sena- 
tors, and  that  is  fine. 

The  one  sentence  that  troubles  me  is 
this,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  Senator  for 
his  consideration: 

The  supervi-^or  sliall  then— 

To  wit.  the  Senator — 
111  Uie  discharge  oi  his  duties.  ■U.kc  such  ac- 
tion as  be  considers  necessary  lor  the  a\oid- 
;  uce  oi   coiuUcls  o!   i!itere£l  or  mterlereiicc 
with  duties  to  tiie  Senate. 

That  does  impose  an  affirmative  obli- 
gation on  the  Senator  and  upon  the  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  so  forth,  over, 
above,  and  beyond  the  normal  responsi- 
bility of  a  Senator  or  a  committee  chair- 
man, for  w  hich  he  is  subject  to  discipline 
by  the  Senate. 

I  raise  this  question  because  in  one 
instance  permission  is  not  required  f"i 
the  employee.  That  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement. But  aiiiain  .some  affinna- 
live  evaluation  or  appraisal  by  the 
Senator  is  required,  charging  him  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  moonlighting 
which  IS  being  done  by  his  employee. 

m  view  cf  the  -fact  that  the  commit- 
tee leaves  in  the  )))chibiticn  again.st 
conflicts  of  duty  in  respect  of  outside 
employment— that  remains  in  the  res- 
olution—and in  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
tlie  ultimate  sanction  on  the  Senator 
ontinucs  in  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  has  i.^ 
cvi-inal  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  derelic- 
tions by  any  Senator,  would  we  not  be 
better  off  to  leave  those  sanctions  as  the 
basic  ones  to  cover  everything  and  not 
asain  imixise  some  very  .special  duty 
upon  each  Senator,  each  chairman,  and 
:o  forth,  to  evaluate  the  outside  employ- 
ment of  his  particular  subordinate,  and 
to  take  affii-matively  .'^uch  action  as  he 
may  consider  necessan? 

I  am  not  stuck  on  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  awful  either  way.  But  I  believe 
that  ve  are  introducing  yet  another 
factor  into  the  resolution,  instead  of 
sticking  to  the  basic  prohibition  which 
aoplies  to  the  employee — he  is  his  own 
surety  for  that- and  the  responsibihty 
of  the  Senator  generally  to  engage  in 
conduct  becomiiiE  a  Senator,  subject  to 
sanctions  by  the  committee. 
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I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  might  consider  that,  instead 
of  introducing  yet  a  new  duty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fine  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  also  his  reasoning. 

The  committee  considered  the  identical 
point  that  is  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  we  are  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  this  requirement  is  no  more 
than  the  requirement  that  is  now  im- 
posed upon  a  Senator.  If  a  Senator  has 
facts  before  him,  the  requirement  is  that 
he  do  whatever  he  considers  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  conflict  of  interest 
or  interference  with  the  duties  to  the 
Senate— the  duties  owed  by  the  employee 
to  the  Senate. 

I  have  that  obligation  as  a  Senator, 
and  I  would  have  it  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  or  of  a  full  committee.  If 
we  do  not  at  least  affirm  what  I  call  the 
common  law  of  the  situation,  the  infer- 
ence will  be  that  we  discharge  them  from 
any  prudence  or  any  understanding  and 
that  he. can  have  the  final  say  on  these 
matters.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  can 
be  indifferent  and  reckless.  We  are  just 
spelling  out.  in  very  simple  language, 
what  we  believe  is  the  Senator's  duty, 
anyway. 

The  point  all  the  time  was  that  we 
wanted  to  get  before  the  Senator  or  the 
chairman  the  main,  essential  facts  and 
get  a  judgment  or  some  opportunity  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  reaction.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  is  just  the  regulatory  and 
the  deterrent  effect  it  may  have. 

If  I  may  mention  names  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT].  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
been  concerned  about  this  matter  with 
respect  to  his  obligation  as  chairman  of 
that  committee.  He  read  this  language 
and  gave  the  amendment  his  blessing; 
and  when  he  left  the  Chamber,  he  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  it  completely  satisfied  the 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time,  may  I  say,  as  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  that  I  do  not  agree  that  if 
we  excluded  this  sentence  it  would  by 
implication  free  the  Senator  of  any  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  included  under 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Ethics, 
as  the  standard  of  conduct  for  Senators 
and  his  being  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion if  he  violated  that  standard. 

If  the  Senator's  interpretation  is — and 
I  understand  it  to  be — that  this  does  not 
impose  an  added  duty  upon  Senators  or 
committee  chairmen,  but  simply  spells 
out  in  terms  the  duty  they  already  have 
under  the  existing  orders  and  rules  of 
the  Senate,  then.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
this  language  and  I  conform  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator ;  from  Mississippi  so  that  only 
one  vote,  may  be  required  on  the  entire 
matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
chink  I  could  bind  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  by  what  I  might  think  and  neither 
could  the  Senator  from  New  York,  with 
respect  to  the  rules  that  would  apply. 

I  only  say  that  language  appeals  to 
me  that  way  and  that  is  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  when  we  wrote  the  provision. 

There  is  an  aflarmative  responsibility 


here  of  some  kind  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  stated,  but  I  believe  it  goes 
right  along  on  all  fours  with  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  .saying  that  as  co- 
author of  the  language  that  was  our  in- 
teiTJretation.  and  with  that.  I  believe  the 
Senator  agrees. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  some  other  Senators  may  wish  to 
say  something.  I  believe  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  that  this  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  order  to  save  one  vote, 
I  will  join  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  can  and  apparently  has  modi- 
fied his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  also  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendment  read  that 
it  is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  that  would  be  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  the  need, 
myself,  except  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee joins  in  the  amendment  and  had 
it  here  ready  for  proposing  as  a  matter 
of  deference  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
an  amendment  that  is  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  and  we  wanted  him  to  know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  but  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  had  asked  me  to  yield 
first. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in  the 
Chamber.  There  is  one  element  that 
should  be  clarified  by  some  discussion. 

What  is  meant  by  the  words  "person- 
al service  activity"?  I  assume,  just  to 
use  a  few  examples,  that  they  would 
mean  writing  a  book,  preparing  a  speech, 
doing  research,  or  any  activity  that  that 
person  did  which  involved  a  personal  na- 
ture, a  personal  output,  as  distinguished 
from  an  investment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  financial  matter  is  left  to  operate 
under  the  other  rule.  That  is  a  good 
question. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  page  8  of  the  report 
and  the  language  is  still  pertinent  with 
reference  to  this  outside  employment. 

With  our  change  with  reference  to  the 
financial  situation  that  language  is  now 
out  of  date  and  obsolete.  For  the  Rec- 
ord, I  shall  read  from  the  report  on  page 
8: 

Such  activity  or  employment  is  in  addition 
to  the  duties  performed  by  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  the  Senate.  Examples  of  business 
activity  or  employment  are  so-called  moon- 
lighting of  any  kind;  any  outside  Job;  a  man- 
agement position  in  a  business;  writing  or 
speaking  for  compensation,  a  royalty  or  an 
honorarium;  consulting  or  research  for  a  fee; 
selling  real  estate  or  any  other  types  of 
property  as  a  broker;  typing  or  operating 
office  machines  for  compensation;  and  serv- 
ing as  a  director  for  a  fee. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  and  clear  illus- 
tration; it  still  applies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  this  discussion  has  been  helpful 


because  just  exactly  what  these  three 
luiusual  words  mean  might  be  trouble- 
some later.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  tried  to  tie  it  in  with 
the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  but  first  I  wish  to 
read  the  remainder  of  this  language: 

Some  examples  of  financial  activity  or  em- 
ployment are  the  making  of  investments  for 
gain;  participation  in  any  grotip  or  syndicate 
which  provides  money  for  business  ventures; 
or  the  holding  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  types 
of  property  interest  for  gain.  Professional  ac- 
tivity or  employment  includes,  among  others, 
the  practice  of  law  or  medicine:  teaching  for 
wages  or  salary;  or  the  participation  for  com- 
pensation In  any  other  type  of  calling  com- 
monly denominated  a  profession. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes  so  that 
I  may  address  a  question  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  se- 
riously concerned  about 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chambers?  I  do  not  call 
for  order  any  more;  I  only  call  for  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
that  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  what 
we  are  doing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  It  is  now  3:15  p.m.  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  As  we  know,  many  Senators 
have  already  gone  back  to  their  home 
States.  In  the  last  hour  or  so  we  have 
drastically  modifled  decisions  that  we 
took  yesterday.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  accepting  amendments  here  and 
there. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  a  great  many  amend- 
ments accepted  during  the  course  of  the 
morning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  very  minor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  of  this  was  done  with- 
out a  quorum  call  or  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer  when  a  very  important  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
called  up  which  makes  very  important 
qualifications  to  what  we  did  yesterday. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: Does  the  Senator  Intend  that  the 
resolution  be  agreed  to  this  afternoon? 
.  Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  been  taking 
the  amendments  as  we  came  to  them.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  did  offer  several 
amendments;  and  there  were  several 
amendments  that  he  offered  to  withdraw 
after  debate.  One  amendment  that  he 
did  offer  has  to  do  with  housekeeping; 
something  that  is  minor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  his  integrity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  one  of  the  most  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  he  has  his  heart 
in  these  serious  rules  to  upgrade  the 
ethics  of  this  body. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  do  any  more 
than  to  say  I  know  he  will  not  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  from  here  on, 
take   any   serious   action   which   would 
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change  In  a  material  way  the  report  from 
the  committee  which  was  approved  in 
part  and  rejected  in  part.  However,  I 
have  to  leave  to  go  to  my  home  State.  I 
am  going  to  leave  In  confidence  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not  going  to 
change  the  resolution  in  any  material 
particular  from  3:15  p.m.  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
have  that  assurance  without  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  giving  it.  We  have  con- 
sidered many  amendments,  and  many 
amendments  have  been  rejected.  The  one 
in  which  I  joined  with  the  Senator  was 
the  most  serious  one  of  the  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  question;  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  put  it  In  the  form  of  a 
question.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to 
complete  action  on  the  resolution? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
complete  action  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  should  have  quorum 

calls  and  be  sure  that  Senators  are  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  intend 

to  have  a  rollcall  vote  at  4  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  matter  de- 
serves a  rollcall  vote  when  we  have  fin- 
ished with  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  how  many  more  amendments 
there  are? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  one  house- 
keeping amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  one  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  mine. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mine  is  not  minor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  call  it  minor. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Senator  did  not.  We  can  all 
shout  here  and  then  call  for  order,  but 
I  am  trying  to  get  to  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion  and  we  can   do   so.   I   do   not 
want  to  delay  anybody.  However,  I  want 
time  to  bring  up  my  amendment.  It  is 
late  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  I  doubt  we 
can  get  a  quorum  here  in  an  hour.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  way  to  deal  with 
a  question  like  this. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  jaeld  back  my  time,  unless  a 
Senator  wishes  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
moment.  Does  anybody  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  about  3  minutes  to  speak  on  the 
Yarborough-Javits  amendment.  I  was 
not  here  when  it  was  considered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  amendment  is 
over. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  know,  but  I  regard  it  as  a 
most  serious  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  I  want  to  get  to  a  vote  on 
this  matter  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  told  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  there  would  be  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  felt  I 
should  be  advised  of,  with  his  customary 
understanding,  courtesy,  and  sense  of 
fairness. 

He  asked  that  I  be  notified.  It  took 
me,  I  expect,  10  to  15  minutes  at  the  most 
to  get  over  here.  At  that  time,  without  a 


quorimi  call,  and  without  a  record  vote, 
the  amendment  had  been  adopted.  I  ex- 
pect tliat  it  would  have  been  adopted 
whether  I  had  been  in  this  Chamber  or 
not.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  reversal  of 
a  decision  of  the  Senate  taken  yesterday 
afternoon  on  my  amendment.  That  is  not 
to  suggest  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  expenditures  which,  by  negative  im- 
plication, the  Yarborough-Javits  amend- 
ment sanctions.  There  i.s  nothing  wrong, 
in  itself,  in  s]>ending  money  for  subscrip- 
tions to  newspapers,  for  travel  back 
home,  and  for  tlie  other  matters  specified 
there. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  noth- 
ing inherently  right  about  it,  either. 

V.Tiat  the  amendment  Vvill  do  will 
slough  off  and  blur  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  permit  sanctions  or 
perhaps  have  ever  sanctioned— and  the 
public  will  not  sanction— expenditures  in 
unlimited  amounts  in  what  are,  really, 
the  public  relations  operations  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  we  came  pretty  close  to 
making  a  decision  that  these  matters 
should  either  be  real  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  an  office,  with  the  holding  of 
an  office,  and  the  performance  and  the 
functions  of  a  Senator,  in  which  event 
they  sliould  be  paid  for  by  the  public;  or 
they  should  be,  frankly,  recognized  as 
intended  to  enlarge  the  image  of  a  Sena- 
tor, his  standing  with  his  constituents, 
and  with  other  possible,  wider  constit- 
uencies, in  which  event  they  should  be 
recognized.  In  effect,  as  being  for  that 
purpose.  Expenses  of  the  nature  im- 
plicitly sanctioned  by  the  Yarborough- 
Javits  amendment  might  very  well  be 
either  of  these  tilings.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  expenditure.  It  is  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  the  expenditure  which  is  involved 
here. 

I  think  it  was  most  tuifortunate  for 
the  Senate  to  have  adopted  that  amend- 
ment because  it  gets  us  further  away 
from  the  time  when  we  all  have  to 
recognize  it.  It  is  up  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  hope  very 
much  it  will  do  this:  Take  up  the  matter 
of  what  it  really  costs  to  run  a  Sena- 
tor's office  and  to  allow  proper  amounts 
for  that  purpose.  Also,  to  take  up  the 
question  of  what  is  a  proper  amount  to 
be  soent  for  a  Senator's  pubhc  relations 
and  to  put  limits  on  that,  whether  the 
money  comes  from  contributions,  or 
whether  the  money  comes  from  his  own 
resources. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  justice  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  permit  a  man,  whose 
family  may  have  $100  million  or  $200 
million,  to  spend  any  amoimt  for  public 
relations  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
member  of  that  family  to  public  office. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  met  and  faced 
these  hard  questions  in  the  right  way. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  amendment  is  just 
putting  off  the  time  when  v.e  come  face 
to  face  with  those  problems. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  not  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  know  that  my  amend- 
ment has  not  yet  been  dealt  with,  but 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry.  When  I  rose  to  call  up 


my  amendment,  I  was  asked  to  yield  for 
5  minutes.  That  5  minutes  has  now  grown 
to— I  do  not  know  what — 35  minutes? 
What  is  going  to  happen  iiere?  Am  I  go- 
ing to  be  here  until  about  5  o'clock  or  6 
o'clock  on  a  Friday  afternoon  trying  to 
call  up  my  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  ready  to  .\ifld 
back  my  time.  We  have  not  yet  yielded 
back  o;u-  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chan- 
advises  the  Senate  that  tlie  order  to  rec- 
oLsnize  tliu  Senator  irom  Connecticut  was 
rescinded,  in  order  to  r(  vert  to  the  Javits 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Then  I  mistook  my  major- 
ity luader.  I  thou(:;ht  I  had  yielded  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml'.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recogmzed  lor  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
I  can  make  my  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Yarborough]  came  to  me  and  ex- 
plained that  the  amendment  was  adopted 
yesterday,  for  which  I  voted — to  wit.  to 
strike  out.  'reasonable  expenses  incurred 
or  contemplated  of  his  office."  because 
it  was  onerous  upon  Senators  who  had  no 
private  means.  I  think  he  was  right.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  was  quite 
right  in  striking  out  such  a  broad  exemp- 
tion as  was  contained  in  this  code  of 
ethics.  So  he  went  into  specificity  which 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  Senators 
without  much  means.  Before  he  even  be- 
gan to  speak,  I  made  it  clear  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  had  joined 
in.  so  that  the  senate  could  consider  ii. 
and  accept  it  or  strike  out  any  part  of  it 
we  chose. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  expect  they  would 
take  the  whole  thing,  but  they  did. 

I  would  now.  therefore,  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case]  that  he  has  relief.  He  is  not  help- 
less in  this  matter  at  aU.  The  Senator  can 
move  to  strike  the  provisions  on  page  4, 
line  25.  which  exempt  from  reporting 
anything  which  comes  under  the  Yar- 
borough  amendment,  and  can  require 
tliat  to  be  reported  publicly  or  privately 
and.  tlierefore,  have  complete  control 
over  it  within  the  scheme  of  the 
resolution. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  desire  on  my 
part  to  shortchange  this  general  proiJosi- 
tion.  I  am  all  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  But  I  think  that  Senators  who 
have  no  major,  private  means  have  a  real 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborough  1  went  into  the  specificity  of 
the  necessary  travel.  I  certainly  should 
know  v.hat  that  costs,  because  I  do  not 
get  contributions  for  my  travel.  My  air- 
plane bill  is  $1,000  a  month  which,  for- 
tunately, I  am  able  to  manage;  but  I  have 
never  received  1  permy  out  of  my  salary 
for  travel  expenses  in  the  20  years  I  have 
served  in  the  House  and  Senate.  That  is 
my  business,  of  course. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  situation,  for 
example,  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. So  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator, 
before  we  lock  up  the  resolution,  that  he 
look  it  over  verj'  carefully.  The  situation 
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is  by  no  means  irremedlal  in  the  case  of 
Senators  who  have  a  paucity  of  personal 
means. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  objection  was  not  to  the  fact — of 
which  I  had  not  been  aware,  because  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  study  carefully  the 
impact  of  the  particular  amendment — 
that  not  only  would  the  uses  of  contribu- 
tions be  permitted,  but  that  the  contribu- 
tions would  not  be  made  public.  The  uses 
not  made  public  is  an  added  and  grievous 
error.  My  main  objection  would  not  be 
corrected  by  making  them  public.  My 
main  objection  is  to  the  thesis;  namely, 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  persons  to  re- 
ceive contributions  and  expend  them  for 
this  kind  of  office  fund. 

I  understand  the  problems  relative  to 
rich  men.  Poor  men  have  a  harder  job 
meeting  the  expenses  of  being  a  Senator. 
That  should  be  remedied  by,  frankly, 
looking  into  it. 

My  most  basic  objection  Uj  the  par- 
ticular resolution  is  that  by  putting  on  a 
poultice  we  will  not  really  get  at  trying 
to  heal  the  sore. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  2  minutes  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  question  because,  as 

1  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any- 
one yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  a  vote  to  take  place 
and  have  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  recognized,  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  may  want  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  get  a  roUcall 
vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  both  on  the 
possible  outside  income  raised  to  provide 
for  the  categories  of  expenditures  set 
forth  in  the  Yarborough  amendment  and 
the  specific  amounts  of  expenditures 
themselves,  that  they  must  be  publicly 
revealed  and  without  which 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  would  hope  that — 
I  will  look  it  over  carefully.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Senator  is  under  a  little  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  amendment.  It  re- 
lates to  employees  under  $15,000. 

But.  answering  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  the  Yarborough  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  publicly  disclosed. 
I  will  look  over  the  amendment.  If  I  find 
that  it  is  not.  then  I  will,  myself,  offer 
something  to  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Texas  if  he  would  correct 


me  if  I  misstated  him,  whether  the  ex- 
penditures had  to  be  publicly  revealed 
and  accounted  for,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  know.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
tells  me  that  they  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  question  about  it.  Absolutely.  The  res- 
olution requires  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  under-stand  the  resolution,  if  one  is  a 
millionaire  and  gets  a  $100,000  income, 
from  which  he  gets  money  to  run  his  of- 
fice, he  simply  files  that  information,  and 
it  i.s  not  known;  but  if  a  Senator  has  to 
rai.se  money  to  run  his  office,  that  infor- 
mation is  filed  and  given  to  the  news- 
papers. This  resolution  encourages  the 
election  only  of  Senators  of  vast  wealth, 
and  that  will  happen  in  about  10  years, 
under  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    636 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  636,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  suspend  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendments.  They  involve 
technical  modifications.  I  think  I  can 
save  the  time  of  my  colleagues  by  ex- 
plaining it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  without  being  read. 

The  amendments  (No.  636)  as  modi- 
fied, are  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  proper  place  on  page  4: 

"(C)  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
duly  authenticated  indebtedness  incurred,  by 
him  which  is  directly  attributable  to  expend- 
itures made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  In 
support  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  nomination 
for,  or  election  to.  the  office  of  Senator  or 
for  his  subsistence  or  that  of  his  immediate 
family  during  any  period  In  which  he  con- 
ducted an  active  campaign  for  such  nomina- 
tion or  election;". 

At  the  proper  place  in  page  4: 

"3.  No  Senator  may  accept  or  use  any  con- 
tribution described  in  paragraph  1  for  any 
pose  described  in  paragraph  2  unless — 

"I a)  In  the  case  of  any  contribution  ob- 
tained through  a  public  fundraislng  event, 
each  invitation  extended  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  to  one  or  more  persons  to  at- 
tend such  fundraislng  event  contains  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  statement  of  one  or  more 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  2  for  which 
money  so  obtained  will  be  used;  and.  if  any 
contnbutlon  so  obtained  will  be  used  for  one 
or  more  purposes  described  in  paragraph 
2(ci  and  Yarborough  amendments,  the  state- 
ment so  made  contains  an  affirmative  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  money  so  obtained 
is  not  intended  for  use  to  defray  expenses 
incurred  in  any  future  political  campaign. 

"(b)  All  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  money 
obtained  by  contributions  described  In  para- 
graph 1  are  promptly  deposited  in  a  separate 
bank  account  established  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  net  proceeds  and  making  dis- 
bursements therefrom. 

■■(C)  Withdrawals  from  such  separate  bank 
account  are  made  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  duly  authenticated   Iixfu;   ex- 


penses Incurred  for  purposes  described  in 
paragraph  2;  and.  In  the  case  of  money  ob- 
tained through  any  public  fundraislng 
event,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing such  expenses  of  the  kinds  specifically 
described  in  the  Invitation  given  in  conform- 
ity with  subparagraph  (a) . 

'■(d)  Specific  and  detailed  records  are  e.s- 
tabllshed  and  maintained.  In  accordance 
with  accepted  accounting  principles,  which 
disclose  the  source  of  each  deposit  of  money 
made  In  such  bank  account  and  the  object 
of  expenditure  for  each  withdrawal  of  money 
made  from  such  bank  account. 

"(e)  Such  separate  bank  account  and  such 
accounting  records  are  audited  at  the  end  ot 
each  calendar  year  by  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

"(f)  The  full  and  complete  text  of  the  re- 
port of  the  accountant  upon  each  such  audit 
for  any  calendar  year  Is  filed  by  the  Senator 
for  whose  use  or  benefit  such  separate  banlc 
account  was  established  as  an  appendix  to 
the  report  for  that  calendar  year  filed  by 
that  Senator  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  paragraph  3  of  rule  XLI'V,  relating  to 
the  disclosure  of  contributions. 

"4.  (a)  If  a  Senator  who  is  a  candidate  or 
prospective  candidate  for  nomination  for  or 
election  to  the  office  of  Senator  for  a  later 
term  of  office  receives  one  or  more  contribu- 
tions of  money  which  were  intended  for  use 
as  a  campaign  fund  to  defray  expenses  in- 
curred or  to  be  incurred  to  influence  such 
nomination  or  election  or  such  nomination 
and  election,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  fund  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount 
actually  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
Senator  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder  of 
that  fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  campaign 
fund  surplus  and  shall  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  paragraph. 
"(b)  If  a  Senator  who  has  become  such  a 
candidate  or  prospective  candidate,  and  has 
received  one  or  more  such  contributions, 
thereafter  withdraws  from  his  candidacy  for 
such  nomination  or  election,  any  portion  of 
the  campaign  fund  so  established  which  re- 
mains unexpended  and  unobligated  at  the 
time  of  his  withdrawal  from  such  candidacy 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  campaign  fund  sur- 
plus and  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
subparagraph   (e)    of  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  If  a  Senator  has  received  before  or 
after  his  election  to  the  office  of  Senator  one 
or  more  contributions  of  money  which  were 
Intended  for  use  as  a  fund  to  discharge  any 
Indebtedness  incurred  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  incurred  or  to  be 
Incurred  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  to  Influence 
his  nomination  for  or  election  to  the  office  of 
Senator  for  any  term,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  contributions  exceeds  the 
amount  required  to  discharge  such  indebted- 
ness, the  remainder  of  that  fund  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  campaign  reimbursement 
fund  surplus  and  shall  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  paragraph. 
"(d)  If  a  Senator  during  any  term  of 
office  as  a  Senator  has  received  one  or  more 
contributions  of  money  which  were  In- 
tended for  use  as  a  fund  to  defray  the  rea- 
sonable expenses,  incurred  or  contemplated, 
of  his  office,  such  contributions  may  be  ex- 
pended by  him  for  that  purpose  during  any 
portion  of  the  period  of  his  continuous  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  If  any  such 
fund  has  been  established  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  Senator,  and  that  Senator  resigns  or 
is  removed  from  his  office  during  any  term 
or  does  not  seek  reelection  or  is  not  reelected 
to  the  office  of  Senator  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing term,  any  portion  of  such  fund  which 
then  remains  unexpended  and  unobligated 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  office  expense  fund 
surplus  and  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (e)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  If  any  portion  of  any  such  fund  be- 
comes a  surplus  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
paragraph (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  at  any  time 
during  the  life  of  an  individual  who  is  or  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  such  surplus 
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shall  be  dlBposed  of,  as  that  Individual  shall 
direct.  In  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 

two  ways :  ^  ^    ^^ 

"(1)  such  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the 
contributors  to  that  fund  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  of  their  respective  contributions 
thereto;  or  ,        ^  , 

"(2)  such  surplus  shall  be  transferred  in 
Its  entirety  to  the  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  political  party  of  which  such 
individual  was  a  member  while  serving  as  a 
Senator  during  his  most  recent  term  of  office. 

"(f)  All  contributions  received  by  a  Sen- 
ator for  the  establishment  of  any  fund  for 
any  purpose  described  In  subparagraph  (a), 
(b),  (c),  or  (d)  shaU  be  deposited  in  a  bank 
account  In  the  name  of  a  trustee  designated 
by  him  who  shall  have  power  ( 1 )  during  the 
life  of  such  Senator  to  make  disbursements 
therefrom  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  such  fund  was 
established  or  for  disposition  In  compliance 
with  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  (2)  upon  the  death  of  such  Senator  to 
dispose  of  any  sum  remaining  unexpended 
and  unobligated  In  such  fund  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  paragraph." 

On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "3",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  "4",  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  during  practically  the 
entire  debate.  The  only  time  I  have  been 
off  the  floor  was  for  perhaps  an  hour 
when  the  amendment  was  adopted.  I 
support  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey's 
position.  Yesterday  we  debated  at  long 
length  the  amendment  which  he  offered 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment. I  supported  the  position  in  com- 
mittee and  filed  supplemental  views  af- 
firming my  position  on  the  subject. 

Before  action  was  taken  on  this 
amendment,  there  should  have  been  a 
quorum  call  and  a  rollcall  vote,  to  give 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  system  of  col- 
lection of  funds  for  office  expenses  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it.  I  would  have  voted 
against  it.  We  should  have  a  rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield  me  half  a 
minute? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  a 
great  many  of  our  colleagues  feel  that 
way;  and,  in  the  circumstances.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  not  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  imanimous-consent  agreement  for  re- 
consideration of  the  action  by  which  the 
Yarborough-Javlts  amendment  was 
adopted.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
could  agree  on  a  time  limitation  of  very 
short  diu-ation.  if  that  were  done.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling,  which  I  share,  not  that 
there  was  any  intended  effort  to  rush  it 
through,  but  I  was  not  notified  of  any 
intention 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say  he  was 
not  notified? 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  I  was  not  notified  In 
time  to  get  here.  I  received  a  call  from 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  about  15 
minutes  before  action  was  taken.  I  got 
here  as  quickly  as  I  could,  but  there  was 
no  delay  for  me  to  get  here.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  felt  I  had 


more  time,  but  Senators  who  have  simi- 
lar feelings  had  no  notice.  I  think  It 
would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  this  insti- 
tution that  the  matter  be  reconsidered. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  DODD.  Is  this  debate  coming  out 
of  my  time? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  it  is  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
t'.ving  to  make  a  request. 

Mr.   DODD.  Mr.  President,  with   the 

iiifiul'.?(?nce 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, because  he  has  not  had  control  of  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  time  is  not  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  tried  to 
say  my  amendment  amends  rule  XLII. 
which  has  jeen  previously  amended  in 
two  instances  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough].  My  amend- 
ment will  have  to  be  technically  amended 
to  fit  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  new  legisla- 
tion, there  are  respects  in  which  this  res- 
olution, or  any  resolution,  or  any  legis- 
lation, can  be  clarified  and  strengthened. 
That  is  all  I  seek  to  do. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  fortify  rule 
XLII  by  laying  down  hard,  comprehen- 
sive, and  rigid  rules  governing  the  con- 
duct of  fundraislng  functions  author- 
ized by  the  resolution  and  the  handling 
and  reporting  of  all  contributions  re- 
ceived, whether  the  contributions  are 
intended  for  campaign  purposes  or  for 
liquidating  political  debts  incurred  in  the 
course  of  seeking  nomination  and 
election. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  following 
facts  about  this  amendment.  I  shall  be 
brief.  It  does  not  need  any  lengthy  ex- 
planation. 

First,  it  differs  from  the  original  reso- 
lution in  that  it  establishes  three  distinct 
categories  of  contributions,  whereas,  as 
I  understand  the  resolution — it  tends  to 
put  both  kinds  of  contributions  together 
in  a  single,  o'niiibus  category. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  as 
amended  does  r.ol  explicitly,  permit  the 
use  of  contributions  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  debts  incurred  in  seeking 
nomination  and  election. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  know  from  our  colloquy  and 
I  knov.-  of  their  assurances,  as  I  read 
the  Record  tliat  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  tlie  committee  to  prohibit  ftmdrais- 
ing  dinners  for  the  purpose  of  liquidat- 
ing old  campaign  debts.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  clear  enough  in  the  resolution,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  colloquy  is  enough  to 
make  it  so.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  spelled 
out  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  so  that 
nobody  in  this  body,  from  this  hour  on, 
will  have  any  doubt  about  it. 


Believe  me,  there  has  been  doubt.  If 
there  has  ever  been  a  gray  area  or  a 
jimgle,  this  has  been  it. 

I  believe  my  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  original  resolution  by  es- 
tablishing these  three  categories  of  con- 
tributions : 
First,  campaign  contributions. 
Second,  contributions  intended  to  de- 
frav  campaign  deficits  or  debts  incurred 
in  the  course  of  seeking  nomination  and 
election. 

Third,  in  view  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borough 1.  there  would  now  be  included 
specific  costs  of  office. 

So  there  are  three.  In  the  second  place. 
I  think  my  amendment  will  strengthen 
the  original  resolution  by  spelling  out.  I 
think  in  a  very  precise  manner,  the  con- 
ditions which  should  govci'n  the  holding 
of  fundi-aising  affairs  and  the  handling 
and  accounting  of  these  functions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more 
important  for  us.  My  experience  is  past, 
and  I  am  not  ti-ying  to  be  fulsome  when 
I  s:iy  I  do  not  want  it  to  happen  to  any- 
body else.  The  best  way  for  Senators  to 
insure  themselves  against  that  is  to  have 
written  into  this  resolution  precisely 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  are 
required  to  do,  so  there  will  never  be  any 
gray  area,  any  doubt,  any  jungle. 

The  amendment  would  require  tliat 
the  invitations  to  one  of  these  functions 
must  contain,  in  print  on  its  face,  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  statement  of  the  specific 
political  purpose  to  which  the  funds 
raised  will  be  put.  There  should  not  be 
any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  what 
they  fire  being  raised  for  and  what  they 
are  to  be  u.sed  for. 

That  ha.s  not  been  the  custom  in  this 
country,  despite  what  anyone  may  say; 
but  it  ought  to  be  made  so,  and  I  wish 
it  had  been  so.  I  think  this  is  the  hour 
to  make  it  so. 

If  the  function  is  not  part  of  a  political 
campaign,  the  invitations  should  make 
it  unequivocally  clear  that  the  function 
is  not  a  campaign  fundraislng  function. 
Next,  the  proceeds  from  such  func- 
tions, as  I  suggest  in  this  amendment, 
must  be  promptly  deposited  In  a  sep- 
arate, entirely  independent  bank  ac- 
count, under  the  control  of  an  inde- 
pendent tiTistee— that  is.  independent 
from  the  Senator  involved,  not  one  of 
his  employees,  but  a  person  designated 
by  him:  and  that  withdrawals  from  such 
bank  accounts  are  to  be  made  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  of  defraying  specific 
political  expenses  described  in  the  Invi- 
tation. 

Then  my  amendment  would  require 
that  detailed  records,  disclosing  the 
source  of  each  deposit  and  the  purpose 
of  each  withdrawal  be  maintained.  I  do 
not  know  how  anybody  can  find  fault 
with  that.  If  we  are  going  to  have  these 
affairs,  let  us  get  some  ground  rules: 
Where  did  lliis  come  from,  and  what 
did  you  do  with  it? 

My  amendment  would  require  such 
records  to  be  audited  annually  by  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  accountant's  report  is 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  be  available  to  the  public,  as  is 
true  under  the  committee's  resolution. 
Finally,  my  amendment  provides  for 
the  disposition  of  any  surplus.  I  have 
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not  heard  this  subject  discussed  during 
the  debate.  Though  It  has  been  an  in- 
teresting and  I  think  a  constructive  de- 
bate, I  do  not  recall  having  heard  any- 
one raise  this  question  of  surpluses. 

If  there  is  any  siuplus  in  a  campaign 
fund,  what  do  we  do  with  it?  Why  have 
we  not  talked  about  It?  If  a  Senator  re- 
ceives campaign  contributions  and  then 
decides  not  to  run,  for  example,  but  he 
has  already  raised  some  money:  maybe 
he  has  spent  it  all,  maybe  he  has  not. 
What  is  he  supposed  to  do?  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  clear  here,  by  this  reso- 
lution, what  he  is  supposed  to  do  with 
that  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes:  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  contribution  he  is  obviously 
making,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
practical  question. 

Wl\en  does  a  campaign  begin?  When 
is  a  Senator  campaigning:  or  I  might 
put  it  the  other  way:  When  is  he  not 
campaigning?  I  think  that  should  be 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  so.  too.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  is  pretty  largely  governed  by 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  a  restriction, 
also,  that  has  to  do  with  the  television 
and  radio  situation,  and  equal  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  are  campaigning  every 
day  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Certainly.  Tliat  is  my 
belief. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  these  fictions  about 
calendar  dates  are  only  fictions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DODD.  Nobody  lives  by  Ihem.  Al- 
most everything  that  I  do,  and  I  think 
almost  everj'thing  that  most  Senators 
do,  to  assure  their  own  approval  by  their 
constituents,  and,  if  we  are  healthy  and 
strong  enough  to  get  their  approval,  in 
seeking  reelection,  is  campaigning. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  that,  if 
the  Senator  will  forgive  me  for  putting  it 
that  way.  I  think  I  have  something  here 
that  the  Senator  from  California  will 
be  interested  in,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  think  it  is  harsh:  I  do  not 
think  other  Senators  will  think  so.  I  am 
sure  there  are  surpluses:  I  am  sure  this 
has  occurred.  I  think  a  man  might  very 
well  decide  to  run  for  the  Senate  today, 
and  not  be  able  to  continue  by  July. 
What  does  lie  do  with  the  money? 

I  have  suggested  in  my  amendment 
two  alternatives,  which  I  believe  should 
be  entirely  acceptable.  One  permits  a 
Senator  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  by  re- 
turning it,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  try 
to  do.  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  to  the  contrib- 
utors. That  sometimes  is  very  diRicult, 
but  he  could  do  his  best. 

Otherwise,  it  permits  him  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  by  turning  it  over  to  the 
party  of  his  choice — for  example,  to  the 
Senate  campaign  committee  of  his 
choice — for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
other  Senators  with  deficits  and  in  need 
of  financing,  or  those  who  require  as- 
sistance in  nmning  for  reelection. 

But  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  amendment,  I  say  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors, is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  define  it. 


Otherwise,  we  more  or  less  make  a  mock- 
ery of  all  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 

When  a  man  gets  through  with  a  cam- 
paign, he  has  $100,000,  so  he  puts  it  in 
a  bank  account,  and  nobody  knows  what 
it  is  or  what  it  is  to  be  spent  for,  and  he 
can  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  this  thing  right 
down  in  writing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  under  the  resolution 
as  it  now  stands,  there  is  authority 
granted  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  to 
run  a  campaign? 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  understand  it,  that 
is  so 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And,  second,  authority 
to  solicit  funds  to  liquidate  deficits  that 
have  been  incurred  in  campaigns  previ- 
ously conducted? 

Mr.  DODD.  Past  debts  incurred. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  drew  my  judgment  about 
that  from  the  colloquy,  as  I  have  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  in  the 
Senator's  amendment,  though,  is  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  it  is.  I  am  trying  to 
make  it  more  definite. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  see.  The  third  item 
is  whether  he  has  the  authority  to  solicit 
funds  to  help  finance  the  operating  costs 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  this  is  not  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  not  in  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YarboroughI  offered  an  amendment,  as 
I  understand,  to  relate  to  specific  costs 
of  office,  which  the  Senate  agreed  to. 
But  that  is  not  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  granting  authority  for  any 
Senator  to  solicit  funds  to  help  operate 
his  office.  There  is  no  justification  for 
that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  Senator's  view, 
but  that  IS  not  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  in  the  resolution 
an>'^vhere? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes:  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  a  limited 
sense,  provides  for  specific  costs  of  ofiQce, 
if  I  understand  it  correctly.  I  ask  thp 
Senator  from  Texas,  am  I  not  correct? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
.^tor's  pardon? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Is  there,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing a  Senator  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  a  Senator's  office? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  jointly  by  me  and 
the  .-enior  Senator  from  New  York  does 
not  change  the  authorizing  amendments 
of  this  resolution  whatsoever.  Ours  is  an 
addendum,  by  which  funds  might  be 
spent  that  are  solicited  and  raised,  but 
we  did  not  change  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  a  provision 
in  the  bill  now  that  says  that  a  Senator 
may  accept  contributions  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  operations 
of  his  office? 


Mr.  DODD.    As  I  understood  It,  that 
is  correct. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield.  I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt,  but  may  I  put  the  question  to 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Texas? 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.  In  understanding  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  as  allowing  for  spe- 
cific costs  of  the  office? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amendment 
does  not  authorize  the  raising  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  an  office.  It 
authorizes  the  raising  of  contributions 
to  defray  the  travel  of  a  Senator  to  and 
from  his  home  State;  for  printing  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  mailing 
speeches,  newsletters,  and  reports  to  a 
Senator's  constituents  and  to  news 
media:  and  for  telephone,  telegraph, 
postage,  and  stationery  expenses.  It  per- 
mits the  expenditures  of  money  for  the 
purposes  named. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  spelled  out 
exactly,  instead  of  in  general  terms,  a.s 
before.  The  Yarborough-Javits  amend- 
ment spells  out  what  the  funds  can  be 
spent  for.  Certainly  it  does  not  permit 
the  hiring  of  management  or  other 
means  to  run  an  office. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  If  the  amend- 
ment would  include  travel  within  a  State. 
In  my  State,  I  maintain  three  offices. 
Does  the  amendment  include  travel  be- 
tween offices?  I  have  an  office  at  San 
Francisco,  another  at  Sacramento,  and 
another  at  Los  Angeles.  In  many  States, 
a  number  of  offices  are  not  needed.  But 
with  20  million  people  in  a  State  the  size 
of  California,  I  have  to  travel  back  and 
forth. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Our  amendment 
is  not  broad  enough  to  permit  the  Sena- 
tor to  raise  money  for  paying  for  that 
kind  of  travel.  I  have  a  similar  problem. 
At  one  time  I  went  from  my  home  in 
Austin  to  El  Paso,  and  the  fare  to  El 
Paso  and  back  was  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  one  trip  home  from  Washington  to 
Texas  and  back,  because  the  only  ticket 
I  could  buy  was  a  first-class  ticket.  In 
traveling  from  Washington  to  my  home 
State,  I  could  travel  at  night  on  a  jet  at 
the  tourist  rate.  In  going  fi-om  Washing- 
ton to  Dallas  and  back  the  fare  was  the 
same  as  the  fare  from  Austin  to  El  Paso. 
That  is  a  very  heavy  burden.  I  might 
add,  although  not  at  all  bragging  because 
Alaska  is  now  in  the  Union,  that  my  State 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  So  I  realize 
his  problem.  It  is  very  expensive  to  travel 
withui  a  State,  because  most  of  the  time, 
on  the  feeder  lines,  the  fare  is  first  class. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  is  the 
time  running? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 

Gee  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 

Connecticut  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
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like  to  ask  that  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  California  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  may  not  be  necessary. 
I  should  like  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  extend  that  courtesy  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  needs  ad- 
ditional time,  it  will  be  yielded  to  him 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  uniform  kindness.  I  am  grateful. 
I  can  conclude  in  a  few  minutes.  I  was 
trying  to  explain  the  subject  of  surplus 
funds.  I  feel  it  is  important  Senators 
ought  to  be  protected.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
me  any  longer,  but  certainly  other  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  protected.  If  there  is  a 
surplus  after  a  campaign,  there  is  no 
rule  to  provide  for  its  disposition.  At 
least,  there  is  none  that  I  know.  'What 
shall  be  done  with  it?  Why  do  we  not 
adopt  some  rules  to  provide  what  shall 
be  done  vnth  a  surplus? 

I  favor  two  alternatives.  I  have  men- 
tioned one.  It  can  be  made  available  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  the  contributors.  That 
is  one  way  to  handle  it.  Or  the  surplus 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  Senate  cam- 
paign committee  of  a  Senator's  choice,  or 
to  a  political  party  of  his  choice.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done.  Otherwise,  the 
Senate  will  be  subject  to  further  suspi- 
cion. These  clarifications  ought  to  be 
made. 

As  to  the  costs  of  office,  the  question 
arises,  Can  the  surplus  fund  be  retained 
if  the  Senator  is  reelected?  I  should  like 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi because  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  this.  Assume  that  a  Senator  had 
$50,000  left  over  after  his  election  and 
that  he  put  it  into  a  separate  bank  ac- 
count. May  he  draw  on  that  account, 
under  the  resolution,  to  pay  the  costs  of 
his  office? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  the  res- 
olution expressly  covers  that  point.  We 
were  directing  our  attention  to  funds 
that  are  raised  by  a  Senator  who  is  al- 
ready elected  and  is  looking  to  renom- 
ination  for  election  or  to  election  in  ac- 
tivities that  the  resolution  denominates 
as  a  campaign.  We  were  speaking  pro- 
spectively, of  future  campaigns. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes:  but  I  think  the  reso- 
lution involves  future  campaigns  and 
past  campaigns.  I  am  certain  that  this 
has  happened.  I  am  sure  that  many  other 
Senators  besides  myself  know  about  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  clean  this  problem 
up,  let  us  go  whole  hog  and  do  it  right. 
In  my  judgment,  it  should  have  been 
considered. 

One  Senator  could  have  a  $100,000 
special  bank  account  to  cover  the  cost 
of  his  office  and  would  not  come  under 
the  resolution  or  any  rule.  If  we  are  going 
to  write  some  rules,  let  us  write  them  so 
correctly  that  no  one  can  have  any  doubt 
about  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
allow  one  Senator  to  have  such  a  privi- 
lege while  another  must  be  subject  to  the 
rule.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
think  that  is  fair  either.  We  had  better 
write  that  into  the  resolution.  I  believe 
that  Senators  will  agi;ee  that  it  has  been 
overlooked. 


I  understand  the  problem  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  He  had  many  prob- 
lems. I  am  not  critical  of  him  for  not 
thinking  of  it,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me. 
Why  should  we  not  take  care  of  that 
now?  I  suppose  the  answer  could  be 
made,  "Let  us  agree  to  the  resolution 
first;  then  the  committee  will  try  to 
wnte  some  rules."  I  know  that  it  will, 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  good  ones. 
I  look  forward  to  them.  But  I  tirink  that 
this  subject  is  so  important  that  the 
whole  Senate  ought  to  write  the  provi- 
sion and  say  what  it  believes  to  be  true 
about  it. 

It  i-  also  tme  as  to  what  I  have  tried 
to  offer  in  the  amendment  with  respect 
to  what  is  involved  by  "making  public." 
In  my  travail,  if  one  four-letter-word 
had  been  used  by  those  committees  which 
i.ssued  invitations — the  word  "gift" — I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  passed  through 
the  agony  that  I  did. 

So  let  us  make  it  clear,  so  that  no 
Senator  will  have  any  doubt.  Let  us  have 
it  written  down  and  know  what  we  are 
up  against.  Let  us  know  what  we  can  do 
and  what  is  forbidden. 

I  say  this,  believe  me,  not  so  much  for 
myself,  but  for  other  Senators.  It  ought 
to  be  done.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  it. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  of  any 
fault  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee finds  with  my  amendment.  I  myself 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  fault 
within  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  air  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  feels  about  these 
suggestions.  I  had  to  change  my  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  knows,  because  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
all  other  Senators  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  and  to  pin 
down  what  we  are  permitted  to  do  and 
what  we  are  required  to  do.  I  do  not  want 
to  a.sk  for  a  roUcall  vote  at  this  late  hour 
on  Friday,  but  I  would  like  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
amendment,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  in  any  way  weakens  the 
resolution;  I  think  it  only  strengthens  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  Senator  on  my  time,  when  he  has 
finished. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  reserve  what  time  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use.  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  fine  remarks  and  for  his  contribu- 
tion in  preparing  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  get  his  opinion  on  one  salient  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  matter  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  understand  a  funda- 
mental fact. 

The  provisions  in  this  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  relate  solely,  so  far  as  a  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  to  matters  in  the  future 
and  his  conduct  as  a  Senator,  after  he 
has  been  elected  and  is  serving  in  office. 
The  question  of  contributions  particu- 
larly relates  in  that  way.  It  does  not  go 
into  the  matter  of  surplus,  because  it  is 
rarely  that  anything  is  heard  about  a 
surplus. 


After  the  funds  have  gone  into  tlie 
control  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act--we 
have  not  tried  to  control  them,  of  course 
not — they  come  under  the  State  law  or 
the  Federal  law  that  may  be  applicable 
during  that  campaign.  That  is  where  we 
cut  off  generally  in  tiic  resolution,  and 
we  do  not  try  to  follow  them. 

If  any  Senator  has  raised  money  and 
if  he  turns  it  over  to  the  political  com- 
mittee, that  is  a  receipt  for  him.  and  he 
does  net  have  to  trace  it  any  further, 
under  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  go  into  the 
operations  of  a  Senator's  office  and  per- 
mit him  to  raise  money  under  this  res- 
olution in  order  pay  off  a  deficit  he  might 
liave.  We  miglit  disagree  with  that,  but  it 
seems  lo  us  that  the  problem  will  have 
to  be  solved  in  some  other  way.  They  do 
have  deficits,  and  the  deficits  must  be 
paid.  But  the  idea  of  discharging  Sena- 
torial duties  and  raising  funds  on  the 
side  at  the  same  time,  through  his  office, 
should  not  be  peimitted  in  our  thinking, 
and  the  wording  of  the  resolution  is  not 
intended  to  include  that,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  add  it.  If  that  were  to 
be  added,  it  would  raise  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  what  is  to  be  allowed. 

The  Senator's  amendment  refers  to 
authenticated  indebtedness  incurred  by 
him,  and  so  forth,  and  then  particular- 
izes some  of  them — for  instance  subsist- 
ence for  immediate  members  of  the  fam- 
ily during  the  period  in  which  he  con- 
ducted an  active  campaign  for  such 
nomination. 

There  must  be  a  cutoff  point.  Should 
we  undertake  to  regulate,  merely 
through  a  Senate  resolution,  how  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  already  been  seated  can 
use  his  office  to  generate  these  cam- 
paigns funds  or  to  generate  funds  to  pay 
for  items  that  are  as  personal  as  those? 
In  my  opinion,  we  would  be  going  far 
out  of  bounds. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  subsistence  has  to 
do  only  with  the  time  during  campaigns. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  made  that  clear— in- 
debtedness  incurred   during    the    cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  suppose  he  would  be 
entitled  to  what  someone  not  a  member 
of  his  family  would  be  entitled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  is 
under  a  mandate  to  bring  back  rules  and 
regulations  that  we  think  are  proper 
for  the  conduct  of  a  Senator  while  he 
is  holding  office.  That  is  our  only  juris- 
diction. I  believe  this  amendment  is  for- 
eign to  our  thought  and  foreign  to  the 
concept  of  the  entire  resolution.  I  do 
not  believe  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee considered  trying  to  regulate  mat- 
ters sucii  as  these. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  v.e  do  require,  with 
respect  to  any  testimonial  dinner — we 
understand  that  these  are  used  by  the 
parties  in  many  ways,  but  tiiey  are  u.sed 
especially  in  some  States — that  the  Sen- 
ator must  give  his  permission,  if  it  is  a 
personal  testimonial.  Our  idea  was  that 
he  would  then  be  put  on  notice  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  function, 
what  its  purposes  v.ere.  and  how  it  was 
going  to  be  conducted.  He  would  at  least 
know  something  about  it,  so  that  if  he 
wished  to,  lie  would  have  a  say  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  held,  how  it  would 
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be  held,  and  what  the  ground  rules  were 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  cah  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  page  4,  rule  XLII,  lines  3  through  5 : 

A  Senator  may  accept  a  ccntrlbvitlon 
from — 

(a)  a  fund-raising  event  organized  and 
held  In  his  behalf,  provided : 

(1)   he  has  expressly  given  his  approval — 

Then  skipping  down,  he  is  allowed  to 
use  the  contribution  only  to  influence  his 
nomination  for  election,  or  his  election: 
and  we  deleted  paragraph  ib)  yes- 
terday— 

and  shall  not  use  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
part  of  any  contribution  for  any  other 
purposes. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a 
Senator  should  not  be  permitted  to  use 
that  type  of  fundraising  event  to  pay  off 
his  deficits. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  did  not  cover  it,  and 
we  did  not  attempt  to  cover  it.  I  believe 
It  is  another  matter.  The  Senator  can 
argue  the  other  way,  but  I  believe  It  is 
too  late  for  us  to  get  a  full  consideration 
of  that  matter. 

Mr.:-  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  read  the  language  of 
the  committee  report,  it  would  prohibit 
a  fundraising  event  to  pay  off  a  deficit. 
because  it  says  he  may  use  the  contri- 
bution only  to  influence  his  nomination 
for  election,  or  his  election.  How  is  he 
going  to  get  his  debts  paid  off  if  he  does 
not  have  a  fundraising  event? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  interpretation  is 
that  this  language  does  not  permit  the 
payment  of  prior  debt.  There  may  be  a 
different  interpretation.  I  do  not  know. 
But  a  simple  amendment  permitting  it 
would  put  the  issue  squarely.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  this  amendment  is  long;  it 
is  drawn  out.  I  shall  point  to  other  fea- 
tures that  I  do  not  believe  are  relevant. 
But  a  direct  amendment  would  raise 
the  issue  properly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  coming  to  the  be- 
lief, from  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  is  essentially 
unfair. 

Much  has  been  said  about  rich  men's 
amendments,  and  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  a  rich  man  and  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  poor  men  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  there  is  hardly  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  going  to  run  a  deficit 
in  a  campaign  for  reelection.  If  the  com- 
mittee says  that  he  cannot  raise  money 
to  pay  off  that  deficit — and  that  is  what 
the  committee  says — I  believe  it  is  unfair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  he  should  not  use 
his  office  for  personal  gain  after  he  comes 
to  the  Senate.  I  say  that  the  deficits  must 
be  paid.  This  is  my  view. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  very  least,  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  an  exception  so  that 
the  way  the  language  is  written  it  would 
not  be  Illegal  and  improper  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  to  hold  a  fundraising 
event  to  pay  off  a  deficit. 


Mr  STENNIS.  We  can  return  to  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
talks  about  dealing  with  the  future,  and 
I  understand  that.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  my  amendment  deals  with  the  fu- 
ture. It  i.s  not  intended  to  go  back  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  tlii.s  resolution. 

Mr.  ,STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  main  ixjint  is  that  this  is  entirely 
nev.-  thinkins;  and  entirely  new  procedure 
and  an  entirely  new  problem.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  an  amendment  such  as  this,  it 
would  permit  all  types  of  things  to  be 
done  in  retiring  prior  indebtedness, 
alleged  campaign  expenses.  Who  is  to 
determine  what  are  real  campaign  ex- 
penses? I  believe  that  the  matter  of 
meals,  traveling  expen.ses,  and  so  forth, 
is  beyond  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  .STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  that  has  only 
to  do  with  the  campaign.  The  record 
would  make  it  appear  otherwise.  It  would 
not  change  anything  but  only  suggests 
some  improvements  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  argument  is  that 
it  goes  beyond  the  resolution  to  get  into 
a  new  field  of  activity  and  category.  We 
could  get  at  it  simply  by  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  then  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  the  question.  What  are 
campaign  deficits?  What  goes  in?  This 
language  would  open  up  a  can  of  worms 
and  it  would  take  a  most  minute  and 
microscopic  examination. 

Returning  to  campaign  fundraising. 
we  put  the  Senator  in  the  picture  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  modify  or 
reject  it.  He  should  not  be  charged  with 
that  responsibility,  but  he  is  when  he 
gets  notice. 

The  Senator  has  a  plan  here — and  I 
am  not  critical — that  these  things  have 
to  be  reported  annually  by  a  certified 
public  accountant.  That  Is  all  right.  That 
is  a  system  adopted  for  the  funds  raised 
during  this  term  and  to  be  published,  and 
that  has  never  been  required  before. 

The  Senator  talks  about  keeping  prop- 
er accounts.  That  is  very  good.  However, 
we  have  language  here  to  make  him  keep 
proper  accounts  of  whatever  he  takes  in 
as  a  Senator. 

We  said  in  the  beginning  that  we  offer 
a  package  here.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
world  this  could  be  properly  defined,  and 
try  to  regulate  deficits,  and  whatever  is 
in  there.  What  constitutes  a  proper  item 
for  a  deficit  would  be  a  new  bill  and 
would  require  most  careful  consideration 
by  a  committee  and  then  by  the  Senate 
itself.  If  this  amendment  is  thrown  on 
here  like  a  wet  blanket,  we  will  not  know 
where  we  are,  and  neither  will  the  Sen- 
ator when  the  proposal  is  completed. 

Let  us  get  at  the  problem  of  trying  to 
regulate  what  we  have  been  debating.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  be 
back  any  time  soon  with  any  new  pro- 
posals unless  it  would  be  to  pick  up  any 
defects;  but  that  is  something  that  can 
be  done  in  the  course  of  time. 

My  plea  is :  Let  us  take  what  we  want 
of  the  package  we  have  and  not  go  into 
other  fields. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  started  to  talk 
about  deficits. 

The  regulation  would  finally  say  that : 

2.  The  Senator  may  use  the  contribution 
only  losr- 

(ai  in'Suence  his  nomination  for  election 
or  Ills  election;  or 

lb)    defray    the    reasonable    expenses,    in- 
curred or  contemplated,  of  his  ofiBce; 
and  shall  not  use  directly  or  indirectly  any 
part  of  any  contribution  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. 

And  also : 

(ci  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  any  duly 
authenticated  Indebtedness  Incurred  by  him 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  expendi- 
tures made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  in  sup- 
port of  his  efforts  to  obtain  nomination  for, 
or  election  to,  the  office  of  Senator  or  for 
his  subsistence. 

We  had  a  debt  in  our  State  last  year  in 
the  campaign.  I  understand  now  we 
could  go  back  and  with  perfect  propriety 
raise  moneys  to  apply  to  that  debt.  I 
think  that  is  dangerous  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  point.  We 
are  going  into  a  new  field.  Even  though 
the  Senator  worked  on  this  faithfully,  we 
would  be  going  into  a  field  in  which  we 
are  not  fully  informed.  We  would  be 
adopting  ground  rules  in  fields  not  yet  ex- 
plored. One  of  the  areas  involved  is  the 
corrupt  practices  acts  of  the  States  from 
which  some  of  us  come.  We  have  virtually 
no  control  over  that.  Somebody's  Judg- 
ment and  opinion  must  be  had  before  we 
can  come  up  here  and  legislate. 

With  reference  to  a  surplus,  that  is 
another  field  we  had  better  not  go  into. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  may  have  grossly  mis- 
understood the  Senator  and  I  could  well 
have  done  so.  However,  on  Monday  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  I  asked  the 
specific  question:  Does  this  include  past 
political  debts?  I  pointed  out  the  word 
"incurred"  was  used,  which  is  certainly 
in  the  past.  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say  that  it  did.  Now.  I  understand  him 
to  say  it  does  not.  I  was  not  the  person 
who  put  in  section  'a)  about  defrasang 
reasonable  expenses.  We  should  know 
just  what  is  intended.  On  Monday  we  are 
told  it  does,  and  on  Friday  we  are  told 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me 
finish,  the  Senator  had  yielded  to  me.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  long 
enough  to  state  my  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DODD.  Did  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  on  Monday  to  say  that  it 
did  include  past  debts,  and  do  I  now  un- 
derstand him  to  say  it  does  not;  and  if 
he  has  changed  his  mind,  why? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  not  changed  his  mind  and 
has  not  changed  his  position. 

I  shall  state  what  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion was  directed  to  on  Monday.  Then, 
there  was  language  in  the  proposal  here 
that  referred  to  office  expense  of  a  Sen- 
ator. It  referred  to  debts  either  incurred 
or  contemplated.  It  was  in  the  bill  on 
page  4  at  line  18.  That  language  has  been 
stricken  out  of  the  bill  since. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  replied 
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that  that  had  to  do  with  expenses  of 
operating  the  office;  the  funds  could  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  things  that  had 
already  happened  in  the  office,  such  as 
buying  extra  paper. 

I  said  on  Monday,  in  substance,  it  could 
be  used  for  paying  expenses  already  in- 
curred in  the  office.  I  do  not  tliiiik  I  used 
the  illustration  of  stamps  or  paper,  but 
that  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  c  on- 
templated  a  certain  plan  of  action.  Then, 
they  could  po  for  that  purpoEO.  I  think  it 
was  there  I  used  the  illustration  about 
our  friend  from  Illinois,  who  at  one  time 
had  a  plan  he  contemplated  for  certain 
things  and  then  changed  his  mind.  I  do 
not  think  I  said  to  the  Senator  he  could 
go  back  and  pick  up  old  debts. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  I  understood  the 
colloquy  between  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  There  may  have  been 
a  misunderstanding.  We  can  only  ascer- 
tain that  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  ail  right. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  remember  the  colloquy 
because  I  remember  asking  how  far  in 
the  future  we  could  contemplate.  I  do 
not  think  we  know.  This  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
know  and  I  should  know. 

There  should  not  be  any  vagueness 
about  this.  And,  I  think  we  should  take 
the  time  to  carefully  define  just  what  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry 
I  have  been  slanding  here  for  a  week 
and  I  can  stand  here  for  another  week. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  know.  But,  I  am  afraid 
that  on  a  Friday  afternoon  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  time.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned  about  the  time  limitation.  I 
think  this  is  the  last  proposal  that  should 
have  a  time  limitation,  but  it  was  pro- 
posed. I  think  we  could  do  a  much  more 
thorough  job  by  discussing  the  matter, 
debating  it,  bringing  up  many  facets,  and 
airing  everything,  if  we  take  the  time  to 
do  it. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  live  quorum  and 
then  we  could  ascertain  how  many  Sen- 
ators we  can  get  at  20  minutes  after  4 
on  a  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  President,  before  doing  that,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair  • .  Is  tliere 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  quonun  call 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  call  of  the 
quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wanted  to  make 

the  statement  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  serious  illness  in  my  family,  I 
must  catch  an  airplane  for  Seattle  which 
leaves  here  about  6  o'clock, 
I  hope  that  we  can  vote  on  this  reso- 


lution by  5  o'clock.  But,  if  we  do  not.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  Uiat  I  would 
vole  for  the  resolution,  as  amended.  1  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  it  and  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  the  fine  job 
it  lias  done. 

I  iliank  irie  Senator  from  Mississippi 
ij.  vicldin::  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcidcnt.  for 
the  iniorination  cf  the  Seaalc,  I  tliink 
tliat  the  ItaJor.ship  iia.;  a  couuniimi  nt.  I 
\vi4  rc'itato  tiii^t  commitmcn".. 

it  io  taut,  if  at  all  possible,  we  intend 
to  try  l.-j  finish  work  on  the  rcs^lut'on 
and  vote  ^i\  it  tjni;.:iit. 

\.'h(ther  v.e  do  or  not.  is  up  to  t'.'iC 
Smate  i-nd  nut  to  the  Icadersliip. 

Many  Senators  have  tnra^iemcnls  of 
M->  at  importance  to  them.  They  arc  slay- 
ing: in  the  fnambcr.  We  have  a  quorum 
here,  and  it  i..  a  rood  quorum.  I  would 
say  that  v.c  l:ave  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75  Senators,  at  least. 

."I".  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jo.- ly  l.'adcr  will  yield,  I  had  no  thought 
cf  :iuestioning  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  no.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  Senator  at  all. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  a  quorum  is  present,  I 
r.m  l.appy  about  it.  I  want  to  be  sure 
v.c  h.avc  a  quorum,  at  this  late  hour  en 
a  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  one. 

Mr.  DODD.  Tlien  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 

live  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

I».Ir.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  say  that  at  least  in  one  respect, 
and  there  may  be  others,  the  main  ques- 
tion he  raised  is  one  which  I  think  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee after  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

This  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  operates 
in  future  in  that  a  Member  or  incumbent 
Senator  can  receive  funds  from  fund- 
raising  events  for  campaign  purposes  to 
influence  his  nomination  for  election,  or 
his  election  in  the  future. 

It  might  be  that  in  a  preceding  cam- 
paign, in  which  a  Senator  was  elected 
that  there  were  legitimate  campaign  ex- 
penses which  were  not  paid  for. 

The  Senator  is  asking,  would  the  rule 
permit  him  to  have  a  fundraising  event 
to  pay  off  legitimate  campaign  expendi- 
tures for  the  election  in  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

My  judgment  is,  and  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  said  this,  that 
this  resolution  would  not  permit  him  to 
do  so.  However,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee should  consider  the  problem  of 
legitimate  campaign  expenses  that  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania but  want  to  say  right  now  that  I 
certainly  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  good  suggestion.  I  did 
not  want  to  make  any  promises  that  we 
would  be  back  in  here  in  10  days  or  2 


weeks  with  another  resolution.  Not  at  all. 
It  will  take  a  great  de.il  of  t:mc  to  dtier- 
mine  what  is  needed. 

Now  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  SenaDr 
from  i-ennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  Or'FlCER.  The  P^n- 
ator  f r..m  Pennsylvania  is  rccjgnizcd  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  t'LAKK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
llie  Ri;.c'.a  lo  snow  li'.at,  in  my  opinion- 
I  .0  Sena.o  is  legisl.iung  thi^  alfrnoon 
m  an  un.oenily  manner. 

The  Vnrborrmh  amendment  v.-as 
rr.s;:;Ld  with  no  adequate  quorum  call, 
a:-id  with  inadequate  notice  lo  lloc  Scn- 
i;lor  irom  Ni  w  .Jersey  IMr.  C.seI.  It  i.s 
a  inalier  which  rcquucd  caretul  consui- 
'.  ration,  but  it  did  not  pet  it. 

I  t;.ini-  Ihr.t  we  are  now  in  the  lirocess 
ol  Lcinu  quite  unfair  to  the  Senator  fiom 
Connecdeul  iMr.  DoddI  who  has  raised 
a  \ery  i;nportant  question  here  which,  in 
my  oi)inion.  .  hould  be  dealt  v  ith  by  the 
resolution. 

It  ;:jcms  that  everyoic  want:;  to  f:et 
away  on  a  Friday  aflornoon.  I  think  we 
may  be  taking  action  today  which  I  am 
sure  we  will  regret. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  SLn- 
ator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Air.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  due  lo  a 
lonpsiandmg  engagement,  I  must  lea\e 
lor  Nebraska  on  public  matters  n  5 
o'clock. 

If  I  were  present  in  the  Ciiamber  .,l 
the  tune  the  resolution  is  voted  upon.  I 
would  support  it.  It  is  not  perfect.  The 
committee  lias  had  a  very  difiiculi  job  to 
do. 

I  believe  that  canons  of  ethics  lor 
lawvers  have  proved  to  be  valuable  over 
a  period  of  time.  I  believe  that  .judicial 
canons  of  ethics  have  been  liclpful.  I 
think  that  the  beginning  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  body  of  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  Senators  is  also  a  good  thing.  I  com- 
inend  the  committee  for  its  action  in 
that  regard. 

Were  I  to  be  ijresent  at  time  of  final 
vote  en  the  resolution  is  taken.  I  would 
vof:  "yea." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
iMr.  Hrl'skaI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Si  n- 
alor  from  N.'bra.'-ka  i.s  rcccenizcd  for  I 
minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  .'^amc 
necessities  are  imposed  upon  me.  as  my 
junior  collea.gue  has  stated.  Due  to  a 
longstanding  commitinent  in  my  .Staf? 
on  a  matter  of  public  bu.'^ine.'^'^  it  i.s  nec- 
essary that  I  leave  the  Ch.ambcr  prior 
to  the  vote  on  final  passage  oi  Die  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  in  fa\or  of  'the  resolution,  it.s 
merit  and  its  purpose,  and  if  I  v.ere 
present  during  the  final  vote.  I  wouid 
vote  'yea." 

I  want  to  cypress  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  the  entire  committee  for  the 
work  it  has  done  on  this  resolution. 

I  want  particularly  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi because  I  am  always  impressed  with 
his  performance  when  he  undertakes 
to  manage  a  measure  on  the  floor.  I  am 
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especially  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
Its  willingness  to  work  out  many  sugges- 
tions and  accept  matters  on  the  floor  for 
the  code  of  ethics  which  is  embraced  in 
the  resolution  to  fill  a  long-felt  need. 

The  resolution  is  not  as  perfect  nor 
is  it  as  complete  as  I  would  have  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  important  step  forward 
to  meet  a  difficult  situation. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  commen- 
dations and  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  al'.  members  of  the 
committee,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  most  kindly. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator   from   Mississippi   yield   me    1 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  4^s  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the-Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Condnct  has  performed  a  useful 
and  valuable  service  to  the  Senate.  But. 
as  amended,  the  resolution  which  it 
brought  in  is  fast  becoming  a  farce,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  supporting  such  an  effort,  unless  the 
resolution  is  radically  changed  and  some 
of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  are  thrown  out. 

I  am  going  to  stay  in  this  Chamber 
long  enough  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion because  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
perpetrating  of  a  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  making  them  think  that 
we  are  trying  to  purify  ourselves  when  we 
are  really  making  ourselves  Ipok  worse 
by  the  demonstration  put  on  here  today. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

only  1  or  2  minutes  remaining 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  some  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  regarding  the  implications 
in  the  resolution  with  respect  to  carrying 
over  expenses  which  have  not  been  paid 
for  in  a  campaign.  I  would  have  the  feel- 
ing that  payment  of  those  expenses,  after 
one  has  been  elected,  can  have  a  definite 
tearing  on  future  renomination  or  re- 
election of  an  incumbent.  But,  if  there  is 
any  question  about  it,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Senator  to  have  his  campaign  finance 
committee  handle  the  whole  matter  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  contributions  him- 
self. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  remains  to 
me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  I  shall 
not  use  the  8  minutes. 
I   am,   believe   me,   more   than   .sym- 


pathetic to  Senators  with  previous  en- 
gagements on  a  weekend.  Frequently,  I 
must  leave  Washington  on  Fridays,  too. 
I  know  what  Senators  are  up  against  in 
that  respect,  I  know  what  we  are  all  up 
against.  I  am  particularly  .'sympathetic  to 
Senators  who  come  from  distant  States. 
I  do  not  want  to  Uke  advantage  for  that 
or  ask  for  a  live  quorum,  lioping  that 
enough  Senators  will  be  away  so  that  we 
cannot  get  a  quorum.  I  do  not  do  that.  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that  today.  But  I 
should  like  to  make  a  very  brief  response 
to  the  very  eloquent  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI. 
As  I  understand  it.  what  he  stressed, 
and  rightfully,  is  that  we  are  legislating 
for  the  future.  Of  course  we  are.  We  are 
not  legislating  retroactively.  I  am  the 
last  one  who  would  so  suggest.  Thus,  I 
want  to  make  that  point,  at  least,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
cures  the  problems  I  have  raised.  We 
are  not  amending  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  We  are  here  to  adopt  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Senators. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

The  specific  point  about  the  resolution 
requiring  the  permission  of  a  Senator,  I 
do  not  think  that  is  enough.  Permission 
can  be  in  various  forms. 

It  depends  upon  the  Senator.  It  de- 
pends on  how  much  attention  he  pays  to 
what  the  committee  is  doing.  The  results 
will  probably  vary  in  many  respects.  That 
is  why  I  introduced  the  amendment  to 
make  it  possible  fo/  every  Senator  to 
know  exactly  what  he  has  got  to  do.  He 
has  got  to  give  more  than  permission  to 
collect  the  money;  he  has  to  get  an 
agent  to  collect  it  and  make  the  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  see  nothing  burdensome  about  it.  If 
we  had  this  rule,  we  probably  would  not 
be  having  this  discussion. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  that  part  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  understand  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted.  Is  it  too  much  to 
do?  Will  it  protect  us  too  much?  Does  it 
make  our  task  more  diCBcult? 

It  is  a  very  little  thing  to  do.  I  am 
asking  that  we  do  everything  we  can  in 
this  resolution  to  tighten  up  the  rules 
and  make  them  known  to  all  members  of 
the  Senate,  so  they  make  no  mistake 
about  them,  and  thereafter  we  can  all  be 
held  to  abide  by  them. 

My  fear  is  that  this  is  going  to  be 
argued  for  a  long  time.  I  think  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken] 
has  just  said  is  quite  true.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  done  whau  we  intended  to  do. 
That  is  why  it  has  taken  longer  than  we 
intended,  and  there  is  a  lot  to  do  now.  I 
plead  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody. 
It  is  going  to  help  everybody. 

It  will  put  us  on  notice  of  the  rules, 
what  we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do, 
and  not  deal  with  the  rules  in  generality, 
like  the  jimgle  we  have  been  operating  in 
for  100  or  200  years;  and  every  man 
here,  and  the  lady,  too.  knows  that  to  be 
true. 

All  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  do  is  to 
sptll  it  out;  write  it  out;  do  not  leave  any 
doubt  for  anybody.  Why  cannot  we  do 
that?  It  will  take  a  little  while.  Members 
want  to  get  away.  I  said  I  understood  it. 
If  there  are  not  enough  Senators  here, 
why  cannot  we  do  it  on  Monday? 


Let  me  plead  with  you — and  I  am  a 
little  bit  of  an  expert,  if  that  is  the  way 
to  describe  myself.  I  wish  there  had  been 
rules  like  these.  I  do  not  want  any  of  you 
to  feel  as  I  have,  for  your  sakes,  for  our 
children's  sake,  for  the  country's  sake.  Let 
us  write  rules  about  which  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  everybody  will  under- 
stand them,  and  that  we  will  have  a 
chance.  Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  say 
it  is  too  late,  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
time,  that  we  do  not  need  it,  that  we  al- 
ready know.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  here  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  pro- 
pose a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Dodd  amendment  be  post- 
p>oned  until  Monday,  and  that  it  be  de- 
bated for  an  unlimited  time  at  that  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  noted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  wish  it 
could  be  done,  but  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  longer.  I  think,  if  we  had  more 
time,  you  would  all  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  here  that  should  not  be  done; 
that  it  puts  no  burden  on  anybody;  it 
clarifies  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
Yes,  we  will  get  regulations,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  good  ones,  but  the  Sen- 
ate itself  should  regulate,  particularly  in 
this  area,  and  not  delegate  it  to  a  com- 
mittee any  more  than  it  has  to.  This  is 
the  time  to  say  what  we  think  these 
canons  of  ethics,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  described  them,  are. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  plea.  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  feel  I  will  prevail  over  a 
respected  and  powerful  committee.  I 
think  it  is  making  a  mistake  in  opposing 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  made  a  similar 
mistake  in  opposing  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  other  Sen- 
ators. I  think  our  people  want  this  done. 
I  think  they  expect  It  to  be  done,  and 
they  do  not  expect  us  to  put  it  off  to  some 
future  time. 

That  is  my  plea.  I  hope  the  amendment 

will  be  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator   yield   back   the   remainder   of 
his  time? 
*    Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  #ie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  aniwunce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  , 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  ■' 
from    Louisiana    [Mr.    EllenderI,    the 
Senator    from    North     Carolina     [>Ir. 
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Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGsl,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr,  Russell  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh  J,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church] .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield  J ,  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke],  the 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Domi- 
NicK],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KuciiEL],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  5, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[No.  73  Leg.) 
TEAS— 5 


Sponc 

Stemils 

Tburmond 


Bayh 

Brew.ster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Church 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hatfield 


Bartlett 

Dodd 

Murphy 

Clark 

Hart 

NAYS— 65 

Aiken 

Gore 

McGovern 

Allott 

Griffin 

Metc:'.lf 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Miller 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Harris 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Morse 

Burdick 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Kill 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.Va.        Hruska 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan,  N  C. 

rrouty 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Rlbicofl 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Fong 

McClellan 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Tower  Yarborouph 

Williams,  N.J.  Young,  N.  Dak. 
WUllams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Holland  Morton 

HoUlngE  Moss 

Inouye  Muskie 

Jiickson  Pastore 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Percy 

Kurhel  Ru.ssell 

Lausche  Symlusnon 

Loiiu.  Mo  T.ilmad^e 

McCarthy  Tydings 

McIntyre  Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Dodd's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  understand  it  has  been  cleared 
nil  around.  If  the  Senate  will  agree  to  re- 
consider the  amendment  which  I  am 
about  to  mention,  I  think  we  could  face 
up  to  it  very  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  v.hich  the  so-called  Yarborough 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chain.  Is  there  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  want  to  state  the  facts  about 
this.  Statements  have  been  made  that  no 
notice  was  given  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]. 
Notice  was  given  before  the  amendment 
was  considered.  I  had  agreed  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct,  that  we 
would  give  notice  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  A  number  of  Senators 
worked  on  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin]  was  asked 
if  he  would  handle  the  notification  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  gave  that  notice  15  min- 
utes before  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  started.  I  personally  spoke 
for  13  minutes.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  could  not  have  had  less  than  40 
minutes  between  being  notified  and  the 
time  of  the  vote. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Senators  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  was  in  the  chair.  He  was  relieved 
by  the  majority  leader  and  came  to  the 
floor.  He  suggested  one  change  in  the 
amendment  to  make  it  broader  than  it 
was.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  Chair,  and 
we  voted.  No  Senator  asked  for  a  quo- 
rum. Forty  minutes  must  have  elapsed. 
There  was  no  injustice  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

But  because  of  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  join  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate set  aside  that  vote  and  start  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Texas 

(Mr.  Yarborough  J  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Case!  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  first 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4  between  lines  21  :nd  22,  ui.^ert 
the  tollowlng: 

-3.  Nolhlnp  In  I'r.ls  Rule  shall  preclude  tlic 
use  of  contributions  to  delray  cxppnt.es  lur 
traycl  to  and  Irom  each  bcnalors  hi  nic 
btiito,  !or  printing  and  .llier  expenses  i  i 
connection  v.iih  the  mailing  of  speeches, 
newsletters  and  reports  lo  a  Senator's  (or,- 
.■-tituentb;  lor  expenses  of  radio,  televuslfin 
and  news  media  methods  of  reporting  to  u 
Senator's  constituents;  and  for  telephone, 
telegraph.  po.siape  und  stationery  cxpense.s  in 
excess  of  allowance,  newspaper  subscriptions 
from  Ills  home  tst.ttc  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
viclds  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  is  to  be  a  consideration  of  the 
amendment  as  in  the  first  in;;tance.  and 
therefore  it  has  to  be  adopted  affirma- 
tively, otherwise  it  fails? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  reconsideration  has  been 
i^ranted.  The  question  now  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  as  such. 
Mr.  CASE.  As  in  the  first  instance? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in  the 
first  instance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  that.  Do  1  correctly 
understand  that  the  unanimous  consent 
request  of  the  majority  leader  was  that 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  was  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  Yarborou!;h 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Be  reconsidered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question    now    Is    on    agreeing    to    the 
Yarborouuh  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
that  this  colloquy  is  not  being  taken  out 
of  the  agreed  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  taken  out  of  our 
lime.  But  I  have  one  more  question,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  to  clarify  the  .'-ii- 
uation  for  every  Senator. 

Pursuant  to  the  Chair's  ruling,  the 
adoption  of  the  Yarborough  amendment 
would  require  a  vote  "yea';  opposition 
to  it  would  be  represented  by  a  vote 
"nay"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  correct. 
V/ho  yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  agreeable,  I  will  yield  back  my  time, 
if  he  will  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous    consent    that   the   Senator 
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from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin]  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  join  in  that 
request. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  YARBOROUGH ].  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Inouye!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  LoNCl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington  1  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church  1,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1 , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  FMr. 
HoLLiNcsl,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  LMr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy  1.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
McIntyre).  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pastdre],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  state,  that  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brewster  I  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh  ) .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Holland  ]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollincs].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missoiu-i  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  BrookeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


[No.  74  Leg] 

YEAS — 43 

Allott 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hiokenlooper 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hil! 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Hrviska 

Pearson 

Cotton 

,Jav:ts 

Pell 

Dirksen 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Ea.sthmd 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Sparkman 

Fonu 

Lont;.  La. 

Stennls 

Fiilbrinht 

Mawnuson 

Thurmond 

C.riffln 

.McClellan 

Tower 

Har.sen 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Miller 

Hartke 

Mondale 
NAYS     28 

Aiken 

Cooper 

rrouty 

Baker 

Curtis 

Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Randolph 

Bible 

Oriienint; 

Ribicoff 

Bocss 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

McGovern 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Vii 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Carlson 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Case 

.Muiidt 

Clark 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

29 

Bayli 

HoUand 

Moss 

Brewstei 

UolUniis 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Russell 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo 

Tydings 

B'annln 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Hatfield 

McIntyre 

So  Mr.  Yarborough's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  18  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority" — 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest— 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  not  the  amendment  we  discussed  and 
agreed  to — yes;  go  ahead. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  contin- 
ued reading,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  is  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  employees  of  his  office: 

( 1 1  the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  Is  the  supervisor  of  the 
employees  of  his  office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
would  ih)  and  a)  read  as  amended? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  17: 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  und  of  thi' 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary" — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  as  changed. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  amended  sec- 
tions read  as  follows,  line  17: 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority  is  the  supervisor  in  his 
office. 

"iD  the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor  In  his 
office." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  the  employees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "The  secretary  for 
the  minority  is  the  supervisor  of  the  em- 
ployees of  his  ofiQce,"  and  it  would  read 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  majority 
secretary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
straighten  out  a  relationship  that  was 
improperly  stated  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  entirely  a  technical 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  explaining  how  the  relation- 
ship of  the  secretaries  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  came  into  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  positions  "Secretary  for  the  Majority" 
and  "Secretary  for  the  Minority"  were  created 
by  Public  Law  n-71st  Congress,  approved 
June  20.  1929  (Legislative  Pay  Act  of  1929) 
effective  July  1.  1929. 

On  June  18.  1929,  (Legislative  day  June  17. 
1929)  immediately  following  passage  of  H.R. 
3966  (PL  17-71),  the  following  Resolutions 
were  considered  and  agreed  to : 

"SECRET.^RY    FOR    THE    MAJORITY    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"Mr.  Watson,  by  unanimous  consent,  sub- 
■mitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  96) 
which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent 
and  agreed  to : 

"Resolved,  That  Carl  A.  Loeffler.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  effective 
on  and  after  July  1.  1929. 

"SECRETARY    FOR    THE    MINORITY    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"Mr.  Robinson  ot  Arkansas,  by  unanimous 
consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  97),  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  agreed  to: 

"Resolved.  That  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  of  Vir- 
ginia, be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  secretary 
for  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  effective  on 
and  after  July  1,  1929."  (Journal  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 137.  1/71.  1929,  Page  122.) 

The  Congressional  Record  of  June  18,  1929 
(Legislative  day  June  17,  1929),  Volume  71, 
Part  3,  Page  3058,  records  the  elections  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority  as 
follows: 
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"Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  res- 
olution, and  ask  lor  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion, 

"Mr.  La  Foliette.  Let  It  be  reported. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  clerk  will  read 
the  resolution. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  96) ,  as  follows: 

"  'Resolved,  That  Carl  A.  L(5effler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  effective 
on  and  after  July  1.  1929  ' 

"The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

"Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Loeffler  has 
held  the  position  of  and  has  hitherto  been 
called  the  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The 
bill  that  has  Just  been  passed  changes  his 
title  to  'secretary  for  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.'  Unless  this  resolution  be  passed  he 
will  go  out  of  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  because 
his  position  is  an  elective  one.  and  he  must  be 
elected  by  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  have  of- 
fered this  resolution,  and  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Robinson)  will 
offer  a  similar  one  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Halsey. 

"Mr.  Warren.  I  hope  the  resolution  may  be 
agreed  to. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  cjucstion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

"The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

"EDWIN    A.    HALSEY 

"Mr.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  clerk  will  read 
the  resolution. 

"The  resolution  (S  Res  97)  was  read,  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows : 

"  'Resolved.  That  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  of  Vir- 
ginia, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secretary 
for  the  minority  ot  the  Senate,  effective  on 
and  after  July  1,  1929.  " 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  heartily 
join  in  this  change,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  very  fine  employees  who  are  serv- 
ing us  in  this  capacity,  to  do  this  work 
for  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
emphasizes  the  fact,  once  again,  that  the 
secretary  for  the  majority  is  under  the 
majority  leader,  not  the  President  pro 
tempore,  and  that  the  secretary  for  the 
minority  is  under  the  minority  leader, 
not  the  President  pro  tempore. 

I  yiel(i  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  these  are  the  last  amend- 
ments. These  are  what  we  ordinarily  call 
technical  amendments,  to  correct  vari- 
ous words  and  figures  in  the  resolution, 
largely  to  make  it  conform  to  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
v.ith,  and  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendments 
will  be  dispensed  with>;  and,  without 
objection,  they  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  insert  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following  language:  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein."; 


On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  everything  after 
"office."  through  line  13: 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "thirty" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

On  page  7,  line  5,  delete  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  word  "year"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  followed  by  the  word 
"and"; 

On  page  7,  line  6,  delete  the  words  "each 
gift"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "all  gifts 
in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $50  or 
more  from  any  single  source"; 

On  page  7,  line  7,  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "year"  and  strike  the  language  on 
lines  7  following  the  word  "year"  through 
line  8; 

On  page  7.  line  18.  following  the  word 
"hearing",    insert    "in    ;i    closed    session.": 

On  page  8.  line  19.  following  the  word 
'reports"  insert  the  words  "shall   Ije ': 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  the  language 
following  the  word  "filed."  through  the 
comma  following  the  word  "rule"  on  line 
21.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
period '. 

M.-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Uiianimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  because 
they  refer  to  several  places  in  the  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  I  should  men- 
tion one  change,  Mr.  President.  We 
struck  out  "SO"  and  inserted  "60"  with 
reference  to  the  time  for  one  of  the  new 
rules  to  go  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches 
will  lake  seats  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
item  of  substance  is  one  which  provides 
for  employees  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  resolution  concerning  gifts 
and  the  reporting  thereof — gifts  of  over 
S50  in  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  v.-ere  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  there  remaining  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  who- 
ever is  in  control  of  time  to  yield  me  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution  because  I  think  it 
makes  a  perceptible  but  not  significant 
improvement  in  the  present  standards  of 
ethics  which  are  formally  without  any 
code  in  effect  with  respect  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  hard  work  he  has 


done;  and  I  commend  his  colleagues  for 
their  hard  work. 

I  think  we  are  approachint  by  small 
steps  somewhere  near  where  we  should 
be,  which  is  complete  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial affairs  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
employees,  and  officers. 

Having  made  a  little  bit  of  progress.  I 
am  not  one  who  is  going  to  stand  up  and 
vote  against  something  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  complete.  Yesterday  we  .nade 
a  mistake  when  we  voted  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  40  not  to  have  the  complete  dis- 
closure that  the  country  expects  of  us. 

Houever,  because  this  proposed  code 
of  ethics  makes  some  small  improvement 
in  the  present  standards,  I  shall  support 
the  resolution. 

1  \  ield  back  tlic  remainder  of  my  time. 

Sever.al  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Air.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Tl;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tram  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy) 
IS  necessarily  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family.  He  supports  the  resolution. 

I  r..sk  unaiiimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  ID  be  printed  in  the 
Recghd.  as  follows: 

St.\tement  by  Senator  Percy 

I  \v:;:'i  10  indicaie  my  f-upport  cl  tiic  r^?'3- 
lution  In  so  doinc.  I  commend  the  ccmmil'c  j 
for  its  thouirhtful  approach  to  mid  dcveiop- 
jiient  of  ,1  fjolution  to  :.  i)rob!em  that  is  of 
par.iinount  importance  to  this  body. 

There  ,ire  several  reasons  why  I  feel  it  is 
import:int  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  pending 
resolution.  In  a  \ery  broad  sense,  the  need 
for  clarification  of  the  m.-.tlers  t.:>uched  upon 
by  the  Resolution  retiecis  ihe  I'ecessity  for 
the  Senate — like  a'.l  institutions  cf  our  gov- 
ernment ^nd  our  society— to  prow  ;md  fi: 
Itself  to  ch.inging  modern  times  and  condi- 
tions. In  ;i  very  immediate  sense,  there  is  ;• 
need  to  lake  a  b.-slc  step  to  reinforce  and 
reassure  the  public  conhtleiice  in  the  Senate, 
ui  which  ihe  peoples  of  a  free  socieiy  are 
entitled  in  those  they  have  selected  to  repre- 
sent them.  .And  I  -Aould  further  suggest.  .Mr 
President,  lliat  there  is  a  v..!ue  to  be  realizevi 
by  all  Ser.ators  in  having  n  set  of  basic  guide- 
liiies  set  down  and  publicly  debatod 
v.hich  when  ;idopted — will  allow  greater 
freedom  from  r.-.isiinderstanding  than  :. 
po.tsibIe  in  the  abisence  cf  clearly  announced 
rule;  rnd  tt;indaras. 

In  I's  broadest  perspective,  the  process  ol 
development  cf  a  society  is  the  process  of 
defining  and  refining  relationships  between 
citicens.  groups  and  institutions.  As  citizens 
become  more  numerous,  groups  more  di- 
verse, and  institutions  more  pervasive  and 
more  remote  from  the  individuals  they  were 
designed  to  serve  the  need  arises  for  more 
formal— and  more  visible— standards  by 
which  rights  and  relationships  may  be  de- 
fined. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  poli- 
tics was  :  n  informal  proce:^s.  A  Congressman 
or  Senator  knew  the  great  majority  ol  his 
constituents  personally.  The  insutution  of 
government  was.  by  the  constitution  that 
created  it.  an  instiii'tion  of  limited  powers 
and  concerns.  But  in  the  present  age  of  in:ss 
communications  and  transportation  inedi  t. 
the  federal  government — whether  ".'.e  ;:ke  it 
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from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin]  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  join  in  that 
request. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarboroughI.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  INOUYE 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  LoNcl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  1  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  I  Mr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Holland  1, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGSl,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  1.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYREJ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss!,  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PastoreI  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge!.  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell!,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydincsI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  1 .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin!,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss! ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  state,  that  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  ! .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Holland  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  ! . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke!,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  And  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel!.  If  pres- 
ent and  votins;.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea, '  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


(No.  74I*g| 

YEAS— 43 

Allott 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Javit.s 

Pell 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  N  C, 

Scott 

Dodd 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Sparkman 

Font; 

Lontr.  La 

Stennls 

Fulbrmht 

Maynvison 

Thvirmond 

Grltfln 

McClellan 

Tower 

Har.sei! 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 
Hart 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Yarbo  rough 

Hartke 

Mondale 
NAYS     28 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Prouty 

Baker 

Curtis 

Proxmire 

Bartleti 

Gore 

Randolph 

Bible 

Orueninu 

Ribicoff 

Boiiss 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Bvrd.  Va. 

McGovern 

Spong 

Byrd.  W  Vi. 

Morse 

Williams.  Del. 

Carlson 

Morton 

Young.  N  Dak 

Case 

Mundt 

Clark 

Nelson 

N'OT   VOTXNG- 

-29 

Bayh 

HoUand 

Moss 

Brewster 

UolUnns 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Russell 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Elleiider 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

LonB.  Mo 

Tydings 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Yarborough's  amendment  was 
aareed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  > .  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  18  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority" — 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest— 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  the  amendment  we  discussed  and 
agreed  to — yes;  go  ahead. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  contin- 
ued reading,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  is  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  employees  of  his  office: 

(i)  the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minoi^ty  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
employees  of  his  office, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
would  ih)  and  n>  read  as  amended? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.'; 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  17: 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  of  the 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary"— 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  as  changed. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  amended  sec- 
tions read  as  follows,  line  17: 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority  is  the  supervisor  in  his 
office. 

"(i)  the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor  in  his 
office," 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  the  employees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "The  secretary  for 
the  minority  is  the  supervisor  of  the  em- 
ployees of  his  ofiSce,"  and  it  would  read 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  majority 
secretary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
straighten  out  a  relationship  that  was 
improperly  stated  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  entirely  a  technical 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  explaining  how  the  relation- 
ship of  the  secretaries  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  came  into  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  positions  "Secretary  for  the  Majority" 
and  "Secretary  for  the  Minority"  were  created 
by  Public  Law  17-71st  Congress,  approved 
June  20.  1929  (Legislative  Pay  Act  of  1929) 
effective  July  1,  1929. 

On  June  18.  1929,  (Legislative  day  June  17 
1929)  immediately  following  passage  of  H.R. 
3966  (PL  17-71),  the  following  Resolutions 
were  considered  and  agreed  to: 

"SECRETARY    FOR    THE    MAJORITY    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"Mr.  Watson,  by  unanimous  consent,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  iS.  Res.  96) 
which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent 
and  agreed  to : 

"Resolved,  That  Carl  A,  Loeffler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  effective 
on  and  after  July  1,  1929, 

"secretary  for  the  MiNonrrY  or  the 
senate 

"Mr,  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  by  unanimous 
consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res,  97),  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  agreed  to: 

•■Resolved.  That  Edwin  A,  Halsey.  of  Vir- 
ginia, be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  secretary 
for  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  effective  on 
and  after  July  1.  1929,"  (Journal  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 137,  1/71.  1929,  Page  122,) 

The  Congressional  Record  of  June  18,  1929 
(Legislative  day  June  17.  1929),  Volume  71, 
Part  3,  Page  3058,  records  the  elections  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority  as 
follows: 


"Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  res- 
olution, and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

"Mr,  La  Follette,  Let  It  be  reported, 

"The  Vice  President,  The  clerk  will  read 
the  resolution, 

"The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (S, 
Res,  96) ,  as  follows: 

'  'Resolved,  That  Carl  A,  Loeffler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  effective 
on  and  after  July  1.  1929  ' 

"The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 

"Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Loeffler  has 
held  the  position  of  and  has  hitherto  been 
called  the  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The 
bill  that  has  Just  been  passed  changes  Ills 
title  to  'secretary  for  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.'  Unless  this  resolution  be  passed  he 
win  go  out  of  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  because 
his  position  is  an  elective  one.  and  lie  must  be 
elected  by  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  have  of- 
fered this  resolution,  and  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Robinson)  will 
offer  a  similar  one  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Halsey. 

"Mr.  Warren.  I  hope  the  resolution  may  be 
agreed  to. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  question   is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
"The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

"EDWIN    a.    halsey 

"Mr.  Robinson  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

"The  yicE  President  The  clerk  will  read 
the  resolution. 

"The  resolution  (S  Res  97)  was  read,  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

"  'Resolved.  That  Edwin  A.  Halsey.  of  Vir- 
ginia, be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secretary 
for  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  effective  on 
and  after  July  1.  1929.  " 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  heartily 
join  in  this  change,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  very  fine  employees  who  are  serv- 
ing us  in  this  capacity,  to  do  this  work 
for  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
emphasizes  the  fact,  once  again,  that  the 
secretary  for  the  majority  is  under  the 
majority  leader,  not  the  President  pro 
tempore,  and  that  the  secretary  for  the 
minority  is  under  the  minerity  leader, 
not  the  President  pro  tempore. 
I  yiela  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mf.'  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  these  are  the  last  amend- 
ments. These  are  what  we  ordinarily  call 
technical  amendments,  to  correct  vari- 
ous words  and  figures  in  the  resolution, 
largely  to  make  it  conform  to  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendments 
will  be  dispensed  with;  and,  without 
objection,  they  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  insert  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following  language:  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein."; 


On  page  5,  line  8.  strike  everything  after 
"office."  through  line 

On  page  5,  line  14.  >,..ike  the  word  "thirty" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

On  page  7.  line  5,  delete  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  word  "year"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  followed  by  the  word 
"and"; 

On  page  7,  line  6.  delete  the  words  "each 
gift'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "all  gifts 
in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $50  or 
more  from  any  single  source"; 

On  page  7,  line  7.  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "year"  and  strike  the  language  on 
lines  7  following  the  word  "year'  through 
line  8; 

On  pa^e  7,  line  18,  foUovnng  the  word 
"hearing',    insert    "in    a   closed    session."; 

On  page  8.  line  19.  following  the  word 
"reports"  insert  the  words  "shall   be"; 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  the  language 
following  the  word  "filed,"  through  the 
comma  following  the  word  "rule'  on  Une 
21.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
period  '. 

.Mi'.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  because 
they  refer  to  several  places  in  the  res- 
oiution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  I  should  men- 
tion one  change,  Mr.  President.  We 
struck  out  "30"  and  inserted  "60"  with 
reference  to  the  time  for  one  of  the  new 
rules  to  go  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chain.  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches 
will  take  seats  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
item  of  substance  is  one  which  provides 
for  employees  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  resolution  concerning  gifts 
and  the  reporting  thereof— gifts  of  over 
$50  in  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  there  remaining  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  hours. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
are  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  who- 
ever is  in  control  of  time  to  yield  ine  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chain  .  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution  because  I  think  it 
makes  a  perceptible  but  not  significant 
improvement  in  the  present  standards  of 
ethics  which  are  formally  without  any 
code  in  effect  with  respect  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  hard   work  he  has 


done;  and  I  commend  his  colleagues  for 
their  hard  work. 

I  think  we  are  approaching  by  .small 
steps  somewhere  near  where  we  should 
be,  which  is  complete  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial affairs  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
employees,  and  officers. 

Having  made  a  little  bit  of  progress.  I 
am  not  one  who  is  going  to  stand  up  and 
vote  against  something  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  complete.  Yesterday  we  .nade 
a  mistake  when  we  voted  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  40  not  to  have  the  complete  dis- 
closure that  the  country  expects  of  us. 
However,  because  this  proposed  code 
of  ethics  makes  some  small  improvement 
in  the  present  standards,  I  shall  support 
the  resolution. 

I  yield  back  tlic  remainder  of  my  time. 
Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy! 
is  necessarily  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family.  He  supports  the  resolution. 
I  nsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Reccrd  a  statement  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pfrcy  1 . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment -.vas  ordered  13  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen-ator  Percy 
I  \u; '1  ;o  indlc:ite  my  fU))port  cf  t.ic  roso- 
lulion  In  so  doing.  I  c<.niiner!d  liic  coniiiiit'ce 
for  its  thoufrhtful  approach  to  und  develop- 
ment of  a  .solution  I )  ..  problem  that  Is  of 
paramount  iniport:ince  U>  this  body. 

There  ..re  Rpveral  reasons  why  I  feel  it  is 
import.int  that  the  t^enute  adopt  the  pendinc 
re.solui!on.  In  :;  \ery  bread  sense,  the  need 
for  clarification  vl  the  m.Ulers  touched  upon 
by  the  Resolutijn  rellects  the  I'et-essity  for 
tlic  Sen.itc— like  all  Insulations  cf  our  gov- 
c-rnment  :  nd  our  society— to  prow  and  fit 
Itself  lo  ch.-.nging  modern  times  and  condi- 
tions. In  ;■  very  immediate  sense,  there  is  ■■ 
iieed  '.o  i:ike  a  bisic  tlep  to  reinforce  and 
reassure  the  pubhc  cinudence  in  the  Senate. 
M  which  the  peoples  of  a  free  society  ;.re 
entitled  in  those  ihey  have  telecied  t.o  repre- 
.tc-nt  them.  And  I  'Aould  further  sucgest.  Mr 
President,  tliat  there  l^  ;;  v.Uie  to  be  realized 
by  all  iJenators  m  h.avmg  a  set  of  basic  puidc- 
Imes  set  down  and  publicly  debated 
v.hlch— when  ..dopted — wi)l  aliuw  greater 
freedom  from  nu^nndersi^inQiiiK  th.ui  :-- 
po.'sible  in  the  absence  cf  cleariy  announced 
rule^  :  nd  standards. 

Ill  j's  broadest  perspective,  the  process  <>! 
development  of  :i  society  is  the  process  cf 
defining  nnd  refinlnp  relationships  between 
citizens,  groups  and  institutions.  As  citizens 
become  more  numerous,  groups  more  di- 
verse. ;.nd  institutions  more  pervasive  :;nd 
more  remote  from  the  individuals  they  were 
designed  to  serve,  the  need  arises  for  more 
formal — and  niore  visible— standards  by 
which  rights  and  relationships  may  be  de- 
fined. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  poli- 
tics was  ;-.n  informal  proce.'.s,  A  Ccnpres-^man 
or  Senator  knew  the  pre;it  niajorily  of  h»s 
constituents  personallv.  The  iiistitation  of 
government  was.  by  the  constitution  that 
created  it.  an  insmtuion  of  limited  powers 
and  concerns.  But  in  tht  present  age  of  i;i~s3 
communiciitions  and  transport.ition  inedi  i. 
the  federal  government — whether  '.ve  i:ke  it 
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or  not — haa  grown  Into  a  pervasive  institu- 
tion newly  overpowering  in  Its  manifold  im- 
pact on  each  Individual  citizen.  It  is  ironic 
that  a«  government  haa  grown  nearer  its 
citizens  In  Its  effects  upon  them,  it  has  grown 
more  distant  and  inaccessible  in  the  citizen's 
ability  to  know  and  register  his  views  upon 
it.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  dis- 
tance and  detachment  of  the  government 
from  the  public  should  require  articulated. 
visible  standards  where  once  general  under- 
standing, gentleman's  agreements  or  personal 
knowledge  suffice.  As  our  progress  as  a  na- 
tion has  required  refinement  and  formaliza- 
tion of  other  relationships,  1  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  we  should  not  be  reticent 
to  supply  a  measure  of  refinement  and 
formalization  to  the  office  of  Senator  th:it 
Is  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

As  to  the  proposed  rules  themselves,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to 
their  general  utility.  In  delineating  the 
agreed  uses  of  contributed  funds,  and  pro- 
viding the  requirement  and  the  means  for 
public  disclosure  of  the  amounts  of  contri- 
butions, the  area  of  the  most  volatile  finan- 
cial problems  are  recognized.  In  providing 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  receive  and 
retain  the  income  tax  returns  of  individual 
Senators.  Officers  and  Staff  a  very  construc- 
tive balance  is  struck  between  effective  dis- 
closure and  inhibiting  of  wrongdoing,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  mini- 
mum degree  of  privacy  for  individual  Sena- 
tors and  staff  members,  on  the  other. 

There  is  still  room  for  choice  by  individual 
Senators  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  go 
farther  in  disclosing  their  financial  affairs 
than  is  required  by  the  rules.  We  are  con- 
cerned, in  making  a  rule  for  the  Senate,  in 
finding  a  workable  means--a  minimum 
standard  that  will  promote  assurance  and 
confidence,  leaving  room  for  individual  re- 
sponses— beyond  the  minimum — where  in- 
dividual circumstances  so  warrant  or  require. 

I  regard  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  .t 
respjnsible  step  in  this  direction. 

I  commend  the  Committee  for  their  dedi- 
cated labors,  and  for  their  sensitive  i  nd  ex- 
tremely able  handling  nf  this  legislation  on 
the  fioor  of  tie  Senate.  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  who  are  approving  the 
resolution.  I  certainly  approve  of  it.  and 
I  corrunend  the  committee  for  its  work. 

I  regret  that  my  amendment  was  so 
overwhelmingly  rc.iected.  I  think  Sena- 
tors will  regret  it.  But  I  guess  that  hap- 
pens around  here  all  the  time. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  work 
of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  I  think  is  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  this  body.  He  did  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  in  introducing  this 
resolution  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  character,  judg- 
ment, and  fairness.  I  say  that  about  all  of 
the  other  Members,  as  well. 

I  hope  this  impioves  the  situation.  I 
believe  we  could  have  done  better;  per- 
haps later  we  will.  I  think  we  have  made 
an  excellent  beginning. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  regret  that  due  to  another 
meeting  I   was  not  able  to  be  in  the 


Chamber  at  the  time  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment was  discussed  yesterday.  I  had 
participated  in  the  earlier  debates  on 
the  subject.  I  congratulate  the  committee 
on  accepting  his  amendment  which 
moves  us  in  the  direction  of  a  Govern- 
ment-wide comprehensive  program  for 
establishing  codes  of  public  ethics  for 
like-.'iituated  public  officials,  whether  in 
the  .ludicial  branch,  the  executive 
branch,  or  the  legi.dative  branch.  I  think 
the  committee  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation deserves  13  be  commended  for 
takins  a  definite  and  important  step  in 
the  iinht  direction.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
final  product  even  though  it  is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
and  even  though  it  contains  the  Yar- 
borough  amendment  which  I  opposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
'-ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  long 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
ma:i  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  StennisI  on  the  subject 
Df  comprehensive  coverage. 

Tliere  being  iio  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
W'a^lnngton,  D.C.July  1,1967. 
.-ieaiit  jr  John  Stennis. 
Senate  Office  Budding, 
Wasnmgton.  D.C. 

De,\r  John:  In  your  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  our  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  the  enclosed  item  if  it  has  not  previously 
come  to  your  attention.  This  would  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  that  if  campaign  activities 
.ire  to  be  included  in  any  proposed  code  of 
ethics  recommended  by  your  group,  perhaps 
the  subject  of  union  contributions  should 
be  included. 

I  recall  your  having  stated  at  one  time. 
John,  that  both  you  and  the  Committee 
would  welcome  suggestions  from  any  of  the 
Senators  as  to  liow  l)est  you  can  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
your  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  the 
manv  ramifications  of  ethical  behavior  on 
the  part  of  Senators  and  other  public  officials. 
While  passing  along  the  enclosure,  conse- 
quently. 1  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  add 
a  few  thoughts  of  my  own  which  I  have 
discussed  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
and  whicli  I  believe  .ire  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  your  group. 

I I  y  There  lias  been  some  discussion  among 
Senators  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
approach  this  problem  piecemeal  or  to  pro- 
po-se  a  rounded-out  code  of  behavior  and 
ethics  in  one  package.  For  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  much 
better  to  do  a  systematic,  complete,  and  de- 
fensible job  and  to  take  time  enough  to  pre- 
sent the  proposal  in  one  piece  rather  than 
to  try  to  buy  morality  on  tlie  installment 
plan. 

(2 1  To  that  end.  I  believe  thai  \ou  should 
liave  some  preliminary  consultations  with 
your  counterparts  who  are  confronted  with 
the  s.ime  challenges  and  the  same  problems 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  afraid 
we  would  all  suffer  from  public  ridicule  if 
we  c.ime  up  in  the  end  with  one  code  of 
etliics  for  Senators  and  a  different  code  of 
ethics  for  Members  of  the  House.  I  think 
each  branch  would  surfer  by  odious  compari- 
sons with  the  other  which  inevitably  would 
be  made  by  those  who  like  to  hold  the  entire 
Congress  up  to  public  scorn.  .A.dditionally,  I 
do  not  see  how  we,  ourselves,  could  defend 
a  formula  which  provided  one  set  of  stand- 
ards for  the  Senate  and  a  different  set  of 
standards  for  the  House  when  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Congressional  good  behavior, 
morality,  and  ethics.  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
whatever  additional  time  and  effort  would 
be  required  to  come  up  with  a  code  which  is 


sound  enough  and  defensible  enough  so  that 
it  can  be  adopted  Jointly  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

(3)  During  the  past  several  years,  John.  I 
have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  question 
of  public  ethics  and  have  discussed  it  in  a 
number  of  speeches  around  the  country  where 
questions  have  been  solicited  and  various 
viewpoints  sought.  As  a  consequence,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  your  Com- 
mittee should  really  propose  Is  an  appropri- 
ate code  of  proper  behavior  and  ethics  to  be 
made  operative  across  the  board  wherever 
there  are  public  officials  having  policy-mak- 
ing and  decision-making  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities. Personally.  1  reject,  and  I  believe 
I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  you 
•  ilso  reject,  the  concept  that  it  is  only  the 
legislative  members  of  government  who  are 
likely  to  succomb  to  temptation,  who  are 
susceptible  to  wrong-doing,  or  who  presum- 
ably require  a  published  code  of  ethics  in 
order  that  they  can  know  right  from  wrong. 
I.  personally,  vvant  no  part  in  publicly  down- 
grading the  Legislative  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment any  further  than  it  has  been  reduced 
in  stature  during  the  past  two  decades.  Con- 
sequently, I  would  favor  making  applicable 
whatever  recommendations  for  good  behavior 
or  codes  of  ethics  are  evolved  by  our  Con- 
gressional Committees  so  that  they  apply 
across  the  board  to  public  officials  having 
comparable  responsibilities  and  authorities, 
whether  in  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  or 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  Government.  In  short. 
I  feel  recommendations  for  standards  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  public  officials  should 
include  Senators,  Members  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointees of  the  Executive  department  of  a 
certain  salary  grade  and  having  policy-mak- 
ing decision  power,  and  Federal  Judges  whose 
modern  decisions  deal  with  so  many  areas 
of  social  and  economic  problems  that  what- 
ever it  is  that  causes  a  public  official  to  suc- 
cumb to  temptation  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  Government  can  with  equal  probability 
cause  a  Federal  Judge  to  fall  from  grace  or 
a  policy-making  member  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  succumb  to  temptation. 

For  example.  John,  I  think  it  can  be  easily 
be  demonstrated  that  the  likelihood  of  some 
nefarious  influence  being  exerted  upon  a 
public  official  in  order  to  secure  personal 
advantage,  private  benefits,  unjtistiflable 
profits,  or  special  privilege  is  much  greater 
in  the  area  of  the  Executive  and  the  Judi- 
ciary than  it  is  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  Government.  In  Congress,  after  all,  an 
outside  influence  lias  to  be  great  enough  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  seduce  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  Congressmen  or  Sena- 
tors if  it  is  to  be  effective,  since  very  seldom 
in  this  legislative  business  does  a  single 
Senator  or  a  single  Congressman  have  in- 
fluence enough  to  determine  the  action  of 
his  body  or  the  course  of  history,  even 
should  he  succumb  so  completely  to  tempta- 
tion or  corruption  that  he  is  virtually  "in 
the  pocket"  of  his  seducer.  On  the  other 
'hand,  decisions  by  Executive  boards  and 
commissions  and  by  our  Courts  frequently 
decided  by  a  five-to-four  margin  where  'own- 
ing a  Judge"  or  "owning  a  Commissioner" 
could  prove  much  more  profitable  to  some 
corrupter  of  the  public  good  or  some  seducer 
seeking  private  gain  than  would  be  true  in 
the  "owning  of  a  Congressman"  or  tlie  "c'.vn- 
ing   of   a    Senator." 

Decisions  involving  tens  of  millions  and 
sometimes  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  frequently  made  by  our  boards  and  com- 
mitsions  by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote.  A  re- 
cent occasion  is  the  second  awarding  of  a 
merger  permit  involving  the  American 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  I  have  no  feeling 
whatsoevar  and  no  knowledge  as  to  whether 
this  decision  was  good  or  bad  or  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  However. 
I  do  know  that  in  each  case  It  was  a  three- 
to-two  decision  and  that  it  was  a  decision  in- 
volving many  millions  of  dollars  of  profit 
and  benefit  to  one  corporate  Interest  or  an- 
other in  this  country,  depending  upon  which 
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way  the  issue  was  decided.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  there  was  any  "skulduggery" 
whatsoever  In  this  decision,  but  I  simply 
a'.lude  to  it  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  Includine  members  of  boards  and  com- 
missions, as  well  as  Federal  Judges  and 
other  poUcy  and  decision  makers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  any  code  of  ethics  which 
!■!  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  nefarious  performances 
by  public  officials  holding  and  cxcrci.'ing 
public  trust. 

In  this  connection.  John.  I  c!o;e  v.hcre  I 
began  this  discussion.  I  just  do  not  believe 
and.  in  fact,  emphatically  deny  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment, either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 
are  less  ethical  in  their  performance  or  more 
susceptible  to  corruption  or  more  likely  to 
engage  in  improper  practices  than  are  peo- 
ple with  equallv  heavy  decision-making  au- 
thorities and  policy-making  powers  in  both 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
Government. 

I  believe  this  not  only  because  I  feel  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  tlie  whole  "average  up 
very  well  indeed"  with  the  caliber  of  in- 
dividuals appointed  to  Executive  positions 
of  great  power  or  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
at  the  National  and  District  levels  but  be- 
cause Members  of  Congress  operate  in  the 
proverbial  "goldfish  bowl"  compared  with 
other  decision-  and  policy-making  officials. 
Furthermore,  each  of  us  in  every  campaign 
comes  under  a  type  of  public  scrutiny  and 
critical  analysis  of  our  record  and  behavior 
which  Is  entirely  lacking  as  a  check  on  the 
activities  of  Federal  Judges  and  of  policy 
and  decision  makers  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. Commissions,  and  Agencies. 
Therefore,  if  standards  of  conduct  and  sur- 
veillance are  necessary  lor  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
regularly  have  their  behavior  and  records  in- 
spected and  approved  or  rejected  by  the  pub- 
lic as  they  are  examined  In  campaigns,  they 
are  necessarily  more  badly  needed  for  public 
officials  receiving  their  responsibilities 
through  appointment  and  never  afterward 
subjecting  their  records  to  public  examina- 
tion or  approval. 

Unless  we  are  going  to  assume — which  I 
definitely  am  not — that  people  appointed  to 
Executive  positions  of  authority  or  as  Federal 
Judges  are  congenltally  "faints"  and  that 
people  elected  to  the  House  or  the  Senate 
are  congenltally  "sinners,'  I  submit  that  by 
every  rule  of  logic  and  reason  whatever  "rules 
of  the  game"  are  acceptable  and  adopted  for 
the  members  of  ovir  legislative  bodies  should 
be  simultaneously  and  similarly  adopted  for 
decision  makers  and  policy  makers  in  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  Branches  of  our  tri- 
partite system  of  government.  To  do  less 
than  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  for  us 
to  convict  the  Congress  as  a  whole  in  the 
view  of  the  public  to  a  status  which  I  simply 
do  not  believe  is  justified  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory or  was  intended  by  our  constitutional 
founders. 

Since  we  in  Congress  legislate  for  the  en- 
tire governmental  establishment,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  including  everybody  in 
the  same  pattern  of  performance  or  openly 
acknowledging  and  proclaiming  that  we  in 
the  Legislative  Branch,  alone,  are  so  sadly 
lacking  in  the  conviction  that  a  pubhc  office 
is  a  public  trust  that  we  must  provide  for 
ourselves — to  the  exclusion  of  of/ters— what- 
ever safeguards  are  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  code  of  ethics  for  otu- 
National  Legislators.  Neither  the  Executive 
nor  the  Judiciary  have  the  power  to  legislate 
ethical  codes  for  themselves,  so  I  seriously 
commend  to  you  the  proposition  that  in 
whatever  action  we  take,  we  include  members 
of  like  responsibility  and  authority  in  the 
same  pattern  of  conduct  and  performance, 
regardless  of  which  of  the  three  Branches 
of  Government  happens  to  bs  their  point  of 
service. 


I  shall  appreciate  receiving  your  reactions 
to  these  observations. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
t'.irds,  I  iim 

Cordially  vours 

Karl  E    Mundt. 

U.S.  Senator. 

|Fi  .m   the   St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  June 
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STE.MHVITTERS 

In  1964  President  Johnson,  in  a  move  v. hl:h 
he  I  in  scarc-vly  cual'emplate  with  pride,  com- 
r:u-i>a  the  sentence  for  cNtortion  of  Lawrence 
I..  Ca;ianan.  boss  if  the  smel  v  Steanititter 
Local  No  562.  This  enabled  Callanan  to  re- 
sume his  active  domination  ot  union  affairs. 

It  is  now  reveUed  in  The  Globe-Democrat 
that  this  same  union  contributed  the  siaa- 
Li;nng  sum  of  5.32,000.  so  far  as  is  iiresently 
l.iown.  to  Mr.  Johnson's  presidential  c.itn- 
jja  L-.i  that  year. 

The  stc-ainhtters  also  contributed  j! 0.000 
tD  the  campaign  of  Robert  r.  Kennedy  lor 
the  .  .  .  Senate.  Any  application  for  com- 
niut.t.o  1  or  pardon  "must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  LBJ-Bobby-Callanan  case  cries  aloud 
far  explanation.   .  .  . 

It  is  a  frightening  thing  for  there  to  be 
suspicions  that  favors  cm  be  bought,  yet 
these  suspicions  .  .  .  will  continue  to  exist 
until  the  Congress  .  .  .  passes  a  law  which 
places  union  contributions  .  .  .  urder  the 
same  prohibitions  which  relate  to  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  snd  perhaps  this  discussion  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  it. 

The  disclosure  pronsions  for  members 
of  our  staff  and  the  committee  staffs,  I 
have  discovered,  would  put  a  very  heavy 
financial  burden  on  the  staff  members  i.i 
order  to  be  absolutely  confident  that  they 
had  fully  complied.  I  have  been  counseled 
by  a  leading  law  firm  in  Washington 
that  this  confidence  can  only  be  arrived 
at  after  legal  counsel,  accountants,  and 
appraisers  have  been  consulted  on  the 
financial  c^nd  property  situation  ol  the 
sta.rr  m;mbcr. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent law  firms.  Its  senior  partner  has 
advised  nie  that  in  In?  mo;t  simple  case 
the  fee  vcu'd  I'lohab'y  come  to  in  txce.ss 
of  r-250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    I   yield    1    additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  if  a  staff  member  had  a  more 
complicated  situation  the  fees  for  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  and  appraisers 
might  run  well  beyond  that  figure. 

The  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk 
would  provide  for  reimbursement.  This 
could  bfc  a  real  reduction  in  pay  for  our 
stiff  members.  We  aie  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  good  staff  members  and  I 
think  all  Senators  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

I  may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
i  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pio.sident.  v.e  are  thankful  we  can  hold 
ti.ir  :  lart  nieinbers  as  long  as  we  can. 
This  will  be  ;;n  additional  discourage- 
ment. The  amendment  I  would  have  of- 
lered  would  have  provided  for  the  actual 
bilL  for  these  professional  services  to  be 
'.;aid  out  oi  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  lias  done  .'^uch  an  excellent  job  here. 
I  be'.ieve  that  down  the  road  we  have 
::,)me  kind  of  accjmmodation  for  this 
dilfic-ult  problem. 

Ml'.  .STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yi-rld 
mv.^cil  1  minuie. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  mentioned 
this  matter  to  me  a  lew  minutes  neo.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  not  pressing  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  told  him  we 
would  have  to  have  considerable  facts  in 
this  matter,  and  that  we  would  go  into 
it  with  him  i<nd  try  to  arnve  at  some 
solution  if  the  committee  recommended 
it;  perhaps  some  provi.'^o  on  one  oi  the 
iippioprlation  bills. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  acceoiing  that 
.13  p.  temporary  answer  on  iiis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  lor  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  lor  3  minutes. 

Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  i;;  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced my  first  full  disclosure  bill  in  1946. 
I  have  introduced  it  yearly  ever  since. 

I  regret  that  this  resolution  falls  far 
.<hort  of  being  a  full  disclosure  resolution. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  sources  of  income 
of  anv  Member  of  Congress  and  also  of 
the  iop  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
r.avc  not  d'jnc  so  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  has  other 
weak'iejses  We  have  not  eliminated  all 
as.iec's  of  the  -slush"  fund  out  of  this 
hi'".    •  it'Mik  that  is  a  preat  mistake. 

ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator .v:!l  .■^■aspend  until  there  is  order  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
T!)e  Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  much  can 
be  said  lor  voting  against  the  resolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny  (he 
fact  thrt  thei-e  is  some  pood  :n  it  and 
I  h.>::e  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  not  cause  us  to  cease  efforts  to 
really  adopt  a  true  ethics  bill  in  the 
Senate,  which  I  do  not  consider  this 
resolution  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
dltl<mal  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  tor  the  resolution  but  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  introduce  not  only  the  full 
disclosure  bill  I  have  introduced  this  year, 
but  I  shall  now  add  to  it.  I  am  sure  we 
can  correct  the  great  mistake  we  are 
malting  today  in  agreeing  to  this  res- 
olution. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!   Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
baclc  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vilest  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cai««>n],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  iNOun:  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  1  are  absent  on 
ofiScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNcs],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKnl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeJ,  the  Senator 
from  Iitoryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr,  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madgeI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 


Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
!Mr.  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr. 
Curtis  1.  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  IMr,  Hruska 
and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Cahfornia  IMr.  KuchelI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced  yeas  67. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

(No.  75  Leg. I 
YEAS— 67 


Allott 

Hansen 

Morton 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hickeiilooper 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hill 

Prouty 

Burdicfe 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

fcase 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

tlark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Tower 

Eastland 

Metcall 

WilUams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlt;ht 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gnffin 

Montoya 

Gruenini: 

Morse 

NAYS— 1 

Allcen 

NOT  VOTING - 

-32 

Bayh 

Holland 

Moss 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Church 

Jackson 

Russell 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Symington 

EUender 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo. 

Tydings 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

McIntyre 

So   the    resolution    iS.   Res.   266),   as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
.S.    Res.    266 

Resolved,  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  that — 

(a)  The  ideal  concept  of  public  office,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words.  "A  public  office  is  a 
public  trust",  signifies  that  the  officer  has 
been  entrusted  with  public  power  by  the 
people;  that  the  officer  holds  this  power  in 
trust  to  be  used  only  for  their  benefit  and 
never  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  of  a  few; 
and  that  the  officer  must  never  conduct  his 
own  affairs  so  as  to  infringe  on  the  public 
interest.  All  official  conduct  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  be  guided  by  this  para- 
mount concept  of  public  office. 

(b)  These  rules,  as  the  written  expression 
of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  complement 
the  body  of  unwritten  but  generally  accepted 
standards  that  continue  to  apply  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  rules: 


"RULE    XLI 

"OUTSIDE    BUSINESS,    OR    PROFESSIONAL    ACTIVITY 
OR  EMPLOYMENT  BT  OrPICERS  OR  EMPLOYEES 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  Senate  may  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness, or  professional  activity  or  employment 
for  compensation  unless — 

"(a)  the  activity  or  employment  is  not 
inconsistent  nor  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  his  official  duties; 
and 

•■(tai  he  has  reported  in  writing  when  tlii.s 
rule  t:ikes  elfect  or  when  his  office  or  em- 
ployment starts  and  on  the  15th  day  of  May 
in  each  year  thereafter  the  nature  of  any 
personal  service  activity  or  employment  to 
his  supervisor.  The  supervisor  shall  then, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  conflict  of  interest  or  interference 
with  duties  to  the  Senate. 

"2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  is  the 
supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants; 

"(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
committee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 

"(c)  a  Senator  who  is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  its  own  staff  and 
financial  authorization  Is  the  supervisor  of 
the  professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants 
to  the  subcommittee  except  that  minority 
staff  members  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  sub- 
committee; 

"(d)  the  President  pro  tem  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chaplain,  and  the 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel; 

"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 

"(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
Eisslstants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority  Is  the  supervisor  of  the 
employees  of  his  office;  and 

"(1)  the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  Is  the  supervisor  of  the 
employees  of  his  office. 

"3.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XLII 

"CONTRIBUTIONS 

"1.  A  Senator  or  person  who  has  declared 
or  otherwise  made  known  his  intention  to 
seek  nomination  or  election,  or  who  has  filed 
jJapers  or  petitions  for  nominations  or  elec- 
tion, or  on  whose  behalf  a  declaration,  or 
nominating  paper  or  petition  has  been  made 
or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, manifested  his  Intention  to  seek 
nomination  or  flection,  pursuant  to  State 
law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
may  accept  a  contribution  from — 

"(a)  a  fundraislng  event  organized  and 
held  primarily  in  his  behalf,  provided — 

"(1)  he  has  expressly  given  his  approval  of 
the  fundralsing  event  to  the  sponsors  before 
any  funds  were  raised;  and 

"(2)  he  receives  a  complete  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  source,  amounts,  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  raised;  or 

"(b)  an  individual  or  an  organization,  pro- 
vided the  Senator  makes  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate £iccounting  of  the  source,  amount,  and 
disposition  of  the  funds  received;  or 

"(c)  his  political  party  when  such  contribu- 
tions were  from  a  fund-raising  event  spon- 
sored by  his  party,  without  giving  his  ex- 


press approval  for  such  fund-raising  event 
when  such  fund-raising  event  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  contributions  for  candi- 
dates of  his  party  and  such  contributions 
are  reported  by  the  Senator  or  candidate 
for  Senator  as  provided  in  paragraph  (bK 

"2.  The  Senator  may  use  the  contribution 
only  to  Influence  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  his  election,  and  shaU  not  use,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  any  contribution 
for  any  other  purpose,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein. 

"3.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  preclude  the 
use  of  contributions  to  defray  expenses  for 
travel  to  and  from  each  Senator's  home 
State;  for  printing  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  mailing  of  speeches, 
newsletters  and  reports  to  a  Senator's  con- 
sUtuents;  for  expenses  of  radio,  television 
and  news  media  methods  of  reporUng  to  a 
Senator's  constituents;  for  telephone,  tele- 
graph, postage  and  stationery  expenses  In 
excess  of  allowance;  and  for  newspaper  sub- 
scriptions from  his  home  State. 

"4.  All  gifts  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $50  or  more  received  by  a  Senator 
from  any  single  source  during  a  year,  except 
a  gift  from  his  spouse,  child,  or  parent,  and 
except  a  contribution  under  sections  1  and  2. 
shall  be  reported  under  rule  XLIV. 

"5.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XLin 

"POLJTICAI.    FUND    ACTIVITY    BY    OFFICERS 
AND    EMPLOYEES 

"1.  No  Officer  or  employee  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  Senate  may  receive,  solicit,  be 
the  custodian  of,  or  distribute  any  funds  in 
connection  with  any  campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  the  election  of  any 
Indlyldual  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
to  any  other  Federal  office.  This  prohibition 
does  not  apply  to  any  assistant  to  a  Senator 
who  has  been  designated  by  that  Senator  to 
perform  any  of  the  functions  described  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  and  who 
is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000 
per  annum  if  such  designation  has  been 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  make  the  designation  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

"2.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XLIV 


"DISCLOSURE   OF  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

"1.  Each  Senator  or  person  who  has  de- 
clared or  otherwise  made  known  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  nomination  or  election,  or  who 
has  filed  papers  or  petitions  for  nomination 
or  election,  or  on  whose  behalf  a  declaration 
or  nominating  pap-r  or  petition  has  been 
made  or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  direcUy 
or  indirectly,  manifested  his  intention  to 
seek  nomination  or  election,  pursuant  to 
State  law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  sealed  envelope  marked  'Confidential  Per- 
sonal Financial  Disclosure  of 

(Name) 

•.  before  the   15th  day  of  May  In 

each  year,  the  following  reports  of  his  per- 
sonal financial  Interests: 

"(a)  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  dec- 
larations, statements,  or  other  documents 
which  he,  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made 
for  the  preceding  year  In  compliance  with 
the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code; 

"(b)  the  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  fee  or  compensation  of  $1,000  or  more 
received  by  hhn  during  the  preceding  year 
from  a  client;  and 

"(c)  the  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  an  officer,  direc- 
tor,  partner,   proprietor,    or   employee   who 


received  compensaUon  during  the  preceding 
year  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation; 
"(d)  the  identity  of  each  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,- 
000  or  more  which  he  owned  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  year; 

•le)  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
fiduciary  relation  in  which  he  held  a  bene- 
ficial interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more  and  the  Identity  If  known  of  each  in- 
terest of  the  trust  or  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion in  real  or  personal  property  In  which 
tlie  Sen:Uor,  officer,  or  employee  held  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  having  a  value  of  S- 10.000  or 
more,  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  year. 
If  he  cannot  obtain  the  Identity  of  the  fidu- 
ciary Interests,  the  Senator,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall  request  the  fiduciary  to  report 
that  information  to  the  Comptroller  General 
in  the  same  manner  that  reports  are  filed 
vinder  this  rule; 

"(f)  the  Identity  of  each  liability  of  $5,000 
or  more  owed  by  him.  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and 

"(g)  the  source  and  value  of  all  gifts  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $50  or 
more  from  any  single  source  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"2    Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  all  papers  filed  under  sfcUon  1  of 
this  rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller 
General  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  and 
while  so  kept  shall  remain  scaled.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  resolution  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  adopted  by 
a  recorded  majority  vote  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, requesting  the  transmission  to  the  com- 
mittee of  any  of  the  reports  filed  by  any  in- 
dividual  under   section    1    of   this   rule,   the 
Comptroller   General   shall   transmit   to   the 
committee    the    envelopes    containing    such 
reports.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
recorded  vote  has  been  taken,  the  individual 
concerned  shall  be  informed  of  the  vote  to 
examine  and  audit,  and  shall  be  advised  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  such  examination. 
When    any  sealed   envelope   containing    any 
such   report    is   received   by   the   committee, 
such  envelope  may  be  opened  and  the  con- 
tents thereof  may  be  examined  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  executive  session. 
If.  upon  such  examination,  the  committee 
determines  that  further  consideration  by  the 
committee   is   warranted   and   Is   within   the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  it  may  make 
the  contents  of  any  such  envelope  available 
for  any  use  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  anv  member  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  required  for  the  discharge 
of    his    official    duties.    The    committee    may 
receive  the  papers  as  evidence,  after  giving 
to  the  individual  concerned  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  In  a  closed  session. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each 
year  the  names  of  Senators,  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  filed  a  report.  Any  paper 
which  has  been  filed  with   the  Comptroller 
General  for  longer  than  seven  years,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall    be   retiu-ned    to    the    individual    con- 
cerned   or   his   legal    representative.    In    the 
event  of  the  death  or  termination  of  service 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee,  such   papers   shall   be   returned   un- 
opened to  such  indlyldual.  or  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  or   legal  representative  of  such 
individual  within  one  year  of  such  death  or 
termination  of  service. 

"(3)  Each  Senator  or  person  who  has  de- 
clared or  otherwise  made  known  his  Inten- 
tion to  seek  nomination  or  election,  or  who 
has  filed  papers  or  petitions  for  nomination 
or  election,  or  on  whose  behalf  a  declaration 
or  nominating  paper  or  petiUon  has  been 
made  or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  directly 
or  indirectly,  manifested  his  intention  to 
seek  nomination  or  elecUon,  pursuant  to 
State  law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 


ator, and  e;xch  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Senate,  before  the  15th  day  of 
May  In  each  year,  the  following  reports  of 
hlB  personal  financial  Interests: 

"(a)  the  accounting  required  by  rule  XLIT 
frr  all  contributions  received  by  him  during 
the  preceding  year,  except  that  contributions 
In  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  less 
than  $.'S0  received  from  any  single  source 
during  the  reporting  period  may  be  totaled 
without   further  Itemization;    and 

"(bi  the  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  honorarium  of  8300  or  more  received 
tav  him  during  the  preceding  year. 

"■■4  All  papers  liled  under  section  3  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  for  not  less  than  three  years  and 
shall  be  made  available  promptly  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying. 

"5.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1968.  No  reports  shall  be  hied  for  any  period 
before  office  cr  employment  was  held  with 
the  Senate,  or  during  a  period  of  office  or 
employment  with  the  Senate  of  less  than 
ninety  days  In  a  year:  except  that  the  Sen- 
ator, or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
may  file  a  copy  of  the  return  of  taxes  for 
the  year  1968,  or  a  report  of  substantially 
equivalent  Information  lor  only  the  effective 
part  of  the  year  1968." 

Sec  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriate  action  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  Imposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion upon  Members  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
uniform  requirements  upon  all  Members  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government. 
AUTHORrrr  for  secretary  of  the  senate  to 

MAKE   TECHNICAL    CHANCES    IN    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  changes  in  the  engross- 
ment of  Senate  Resolution  266,  which 
was  just  asreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  represents 
an  outstanding  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  select  committee 
responsible  for  formulating  proposed 
standards  for  senatorial  conduct  has 
performed  a  magnificent  service  not  only 
to  this  body,  but  to  the  Nation.  By  adopt- 
ing this  uniform  code  of  ethics,  the  Sen- 
ate has  defined  clearly  and  unequivocally 
the  public  trust  that  is  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator:  it  has  agreed  that  the  affairs 
of  one  who  holds  that  office  are.  to  a 
large  extent,  public  affairs,  and  it  has 
set  forth  the  standards  required  of  those 
who  seek  and  obtain  that  office.  Such  an 
achievement  was  the  responsibility  of 
every  Member,  though  particular  recom- 
mendation must  go  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  LMr.  Stennis]  and  his 
committee  for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  they  brought  these  proposals  to 
this  Chamber  for  consideration.  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  hard  work  and  gre^t 
diligence  applied  by  Senator  Stennis. 
His  strong  advocacy  and  articulate  ex- 
planation assured  the  wide  acceptance 
of  these  proposals.  As  much  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  he,  in  his  own  conduct, 
has  epitomized  a  standard  to  which  all 
of  us  over  the  years  could,  and  have 
aspired.  I  can  think  of  no  Senator  better 
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stilted  to  perform  such  a  task  or  better 
able  to  assure  the  great  acceptance  re- 
ceived by  such  a  measure. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett]  performed  a  similarly 
outstanding  role.  Like  Senator  Stennis, 
Senator  Bennett  brought  to  the  consid- 
eration of  these  proposals  his  clarity  of 
thought,  his  extremely  wise  judgment, 
and  his  articulate  advocacy.  And  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  committee  de- 
serve equally  high  commendation  for 
their  strong  efforts.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] played  similarly  vital  and  indis- 
pensable roles  in  providing  a  code  of 
ethics  that  could  be  endorsed  so  over- 
whelmingly. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  Senators 
who  offered  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  this  measure,  supporting  them 
with  proposed  modifications  and  urging 
them  with  clear  and  convincing  argu- 
ments. Tbe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].  The  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  also  provided  amendments  and 
joined  to  assure  swift  and  efficient  action. 

Other  Senators  also  contributed  im- 
mensely. The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senators  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  certainly  aided  the  Sen- 
ate's disposition  of  the  measure  as  did  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

This  achievement  today  is  truly  mag- 
nificent. All  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  proud. 

MILITARY   RETIRED   PAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
also  at  this  time  to  make  note  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  U.S.  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission  in  its  report  made 
public  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Commission 
report,  wherein  equalization  of  military 
retired  pay  is  recommended,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.   74 

The  Commission  recommends  equalization 
of  military  retired  pay. 

Background  to  recommendation 

Retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
have  suffered  a  loss  in  their  earned  compen- 
sation due  to  the  action  of  Congress  in  1958 
of  suspending,  and  later  abandoning,  the  di- 
rect relationship  between  retired  pay  and 
current  active  duty  rates.  As  a  result,  mili- 
tary retirees  of  the  same  rank,  who  have 
served  exactly  the  same  length  of  time,  en- 
during equivalent  hardships  and  dangers, 
now  draw  eight  different  rates  of  pay  The 
difference  is  not  related  to  rank  or  length 
of  service  but  solely  to  date  of  retirement. 

The  Commission  believes  that  elimination 
of  this  growing  inequity  would  do  much  to 
reestablish  the  good  faith  uf  the  Government 
in  carrying  out  Its  moral  obligations.  This 
action  would  also  create  confidence  among 


current  active  duty  servicemen  that  their 
earned  rights  would  not  also  be  swept  away 
after  completion  of  their  service. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  a  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  initiate  and  lend  his  support  to 
a  legislative  proposal  for  basing  the  compu- 
tation of  military  retirement  pay  on  current 
active  duty  pay  rates. 


EXCISE   TAX   RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd  I ,  who  has  been  waiting 
patiently  all  day,  will  allow  me,  I  would 
like  to  lay  before  the  Senate  some  new 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  995,  H.R.  15414. 1 
do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15414)  to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates  on  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  coiTwrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  discussion  of  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax  measure  this  evening. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  Monday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCISE  TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  'H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  comraunica- 
tions  services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  on  Monday  the 
day  will  be  devoted  to  explanations  of 
the  bill  itself,  not  only  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee,  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  sub- 
stitute which  I  believe  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wilh.^ms]  this  evening, 
so  it  can  become  a  part  of  the  Record  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
study  this  particular  proposal,  which  I 
hope  will  be  a  bipartisan  one,  over  the 
weekend. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  take  me  too 
literally  when  I  say  there  will  be  no 
votes  on  Monday,  but  there  will  be  an 
educational  session  which  will  do  us  a 
lot  of  good  and  perhaps  increase  our  IQ's 
in  the  field  of  taxes  and  finance. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
tell  me  whether  or  not  the  excise  tax  bill 
that  Is  going  to  be  considered  on  Monday 
Includes  a  proposed  amendment  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  seeks  to  cor- 
rect what  I  am  satisfied  would  be  a  gross 
injustice.  The  amendment  would  set 
aside  what  Is  reported  as  a  contemplated 
order  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
connection  with  Investments  In  many 
States  In  Industrial  plants,  whereby  the 
bonds  have  heretofore  had  a  tax  bene- 
fit. 

I  have  made  It  as  clear  to  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  English  language  will 
make  clear  to  a  bureaucrat  that  the  im- 
position of  the  contemplated  restriction 
on  those  industrial  bonds  would  do  a 
great  injustice  to  my  State  and  would 
do  a  great  injustice  to  other  States  which 
have  plans  underway.  It  is  a  program 
that  has  been  in  operation  In  some  41 
States.  This  Is  the  first  time  the  benefit 
would  come  to  my  State. 

I  hope  the  Treasury  Department  will 
take  a  long  look  at  this  matter.  I  have 
never  been  in  better  health  or  in  better 
voice,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
Treasury  Department  do  this  kind  of 
economic  injustice  to  my  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  It  should  be  of  great  relief  to 
many  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    662 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business.  I  am  submitting  it 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  does  the  Sena- 
tor really  request  that  It  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would  it 
be  in  order  to  offer  the  amendment  as  a 
substitute? 

I  understand  it  would  not  be  in  order 
until  after  the  committee  amendments 
had  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  until  after  action  on  the 
•  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
myself. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  yield  to  me.  because  he  always  shows 
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me  courtesy,  but  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  statement  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  introduction  of  a  bill? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


S  3219— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EQUITY  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESSES  DISPLACED  BY  HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  relocation  payments  to  small 
business  concerns  displaced  by  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Some    of    the    thorniest    thickets    in 
American  law   and   public   administra- 
tion are  to  be  found  under  the  heading, 
•Eminent  Domain."  Advancing  civiliza- 
tion requires  that  private  land  be  con- 
demned for  public  uses  and  public  pur- 
poses. Justice  requires  that  the  owners 
of  land  thus  taken,  often  against  the 
wishes  of  the  owners,  receive  fair  com- 
pensation. Commonsense  would  indicate 
that    "fair    compensation"    should    be 
synonymous  with   "full  compensation." 
To  fall  to  reimburse  an  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  land  for  all  the  expenses  that  he 
incurs  as  a  result  of  a  forced  relocation 
would  appear  to  shift  to  private  pocket- 
books  some  of  the  cost  of  public  improve- 
ments. The  uninitiated  might  suppose 
that  this  could  not  occur  in  a  society 
that  thinks  of  Itself  as  just.  But  it  does. 
Indeed,  in  our  society,  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  eminent  domain  is  commonplace, 
gaps — often  very  wide  gaps — exist  be- 
tween the  costs  incurred  by  a  displaced 
family  or  business,  as  a  direct  result  of 
forced  relocation,  and  the  compensation 
received.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
our    civilization,    by    way    of    extenua- 
tion,   is    that    recognition    is    growing, 
gradually,  that  this  commonplace  prac- 
tice of  shifting  part  of  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic improvements  to  private  landowners 
is  unfair.  Both  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral   Government   have    been    nibbling 
away  at  the  problem  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years  by  numerous  piecemeal 
statutory  improvements.  The  bill  that  I 
introduce  today  is  another  such  nibble. 

Under  present  law,  a  business  firm  that 
is  displaced  by  a  federaUy  aided  highway 
construction  project  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement of  moving  expenses  up  to 
S3, 000.  If  a  business's  expenses  are  more 
than  $3,000,  that  is  just  too  bad.  The  busi- 
ness is  expected  and  required,  under 
present  law,  to  bear  that  cost  itself.  It  is, 
in  effect,  forced  to  subsidize  the  highway 
to  that  extent. 

A  similar  situation  once  obtained  with 
respect  to  businesses  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  projects. 
Congress  eventually  removed  the  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  the  amount  of  moving 
costs  that  could  be  reimbursed  as  a  part 
of  the  project  cost.  However,  an  adminis- 
trative ceiling  of  $25,000  was  sub- 
sequently imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
that  ceiling  still  stands.  Nevertheless,  the 
gap  between  the  $3,000  statutory  ceiling 
that  applies  to  reimbursement  of  the 
moving  costs  of  highway-displaced  busi- 
nesses and  the  $25,000  administrative 
ceiling  that  applies  to  the  moving  costs  of 
urban   renewal- displaced   businesses   is 


one  of  the  more  manifest  of  the  absurd 
inequities  Uiat  still  exist  In  our  real  prop- 
erty condemnation  law  and  policy. 

Incidentally,  neither  class  of  displaced 
businesses  can  obtain  any  reimbursement 
whatever  for  loss  of  business  goodwill  and 
lost  income  resulting  from  the  forced 
move. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  that  I  introduce 
today,  most  simply  stated,  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  highway-displaced  busi- 
nesses that  the  Congress  has  previously 
done  for  urban-renewal-displaced  busi- 
nesses: to  provide  for  full  reimbursement 
of  actual  moving  costs,  with  no  statutory 
ceiling  whatever.  This  benefit  is  limited 
to  small  businesses,  as  defined  by  the 
Small  Business  Act.  The  reason  for  so 
limiting  the  improvement  in  treatment 
of  displaced  businesses  is  based,  to  be 
candid,  on  political  pragmatism  rather 
than  abstract  justice.  In  abstract  justice, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  size 
of  the  business  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  whether  it  receives  full  reim- 
bursement for  its  forced-moving  costs. 
But  we  all  know  that  justice  must  some- 
times come  step  by  step,  to  most  hard- 
pressed  classes,  one  class  at  a  time,  and 
we  all  know  that  small  business'^s  are  one 
of  the  most  appealing  and  deserving  of 
such  classes.  Therefore,  my  bill  is  hmited 
to  small  businesses;  but  I  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  applaud  if  the  legislative 
committee  to  which  the  bill  is  referred 
were  to  decide  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  businesses. 

My  bill  also  goes  a  step  further  and 
provides  for  reimbursement  to  highway- 
displaced  small  businesses  of  some  of  the 
losses  they  experience  in  the  area  of 
goodwill  and  income  during  a  shutdown 
period  resulting  from  the  move.  It  estab- 
lishes a  loss-of -business  allowance  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  for  the  3  years  pre- 
ceding the  move  and  the  year  following 
the  move. 

While  the  immediate  impetus  for  this 
bill  comes  from  an  ad  hoc  organization 
of  businesses  in  my  State  now  facing  dis- 
placement by  the  construction  of  Inter- 
state Highway  205,  an  organization 
called  Freeway  Ousted  Businesses,  the 
problem  in  its  broader  aspects  has  been 
a  source  of  study  and  concern  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  for  many 
years. 

Ml-.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
my  bUl  and,  immediately  following  the 
bill,  two  further  docimients.  The  first  is  a 
letter  to  me,  dated  February  20,  1968, 
from  Mr.  Roy  Anderson,  the  president  of 
Freeway  Ousted  Businesses.  The  letter 
sets  forth  that  organization's  views  on 
the  nature  of  the  legislative  relief  re- 
quired, if  economic  justice  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  its  members.  The  second  doc- 
ument I  Eusk  to  insert  is  a  memorandum 
prepared  for  me  by  the  associate  general 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  It  sets  forth  the  references  to 
this  great  problem  area,  the  impact  of 
eminent  domain  on  small  business,  that 
have  occurred  over  a  period  of  several 
years  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  should  be  of  some  assistance, 
I  believe,  to  the  legislative  committee  in 


its  consideration  of  my  bill.  I  commend 
to  that  committee  and  its  professional 
sUff  the  view  that  has  been  expressed, 
repeatedly  and  forcefully  by  a  unani- 
mous Small  Business  Committee,  that 
the  Congress  has  before  it  a  large  un- 
finished job:  to  amend  our  Federal  laws 
to  provide  that  the  public,  not  private 
businesses,  bear  the  cost  of  public  im- 
provements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  bill  and  the  several 
documents  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3219)  to  provide  relocation 
payments  to  small  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  Federal-aid  highway  projects, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3219 
DC  a  enacted  by  the  Scnafe  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  133  of  title  23.  United  Slates  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
■■  (a )  As  u.sed  In  this  section — 
••(1)  the  term  'eligible  person"  means  any 
Individual,  family,  business  concern  (includ- 
ing the  operation  of  a  farm  and  nonprofit 
organization)  -uj  be  displaced  by  construc- 
tion of  a  project:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'small  business  concern 
means  an  entity  defined  by  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U  S.C.  632)  and 
within  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary: 
and  if  an  entity  qualifies  as  a  small  business 
concern  under  this  clause,  and  a  branch  or 
part  of  such  concern  is  to  be  dislocated,  such 
branch  or  part  shall  be  considered  as  a  small 
business  concern. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  his  approval 
of  any  project  under  106  of  this  title  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  or  actual  construc- 
tion, shall  require  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment— 

"ill  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  that 
relocation  advisory  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  t!ie  relocation  of  families  displaced 
by  acquisition  or  clearance  of  riehts-of-way 
for  anv  Federal -aid  highway;  and 

•■i2i  to  pive  small  business  concerns  at 
least  !=ix  months  In  which  to  move  after 
notification  to  such  cc.ncerns  that  their  busi- 
nesses will  be  displaced  due  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  required  fur  a  Federal- 
aid  highwav  project". 

(bi  Section  i:i3  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code  I?  amended  bv  striking  out  subsection 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing E-.ibseclions; 

"leiili  In  lieu  of  the  relocation  p.iy- 
ments  authorized  by  subsections  (o  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove as  a  p.irt  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  a  proiect  on  any  of  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way systems  Fuch  relocation  payments  as 
may  be  made  bv  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment, or  a  local  public  agency  acting  as  an 
agent  lor  the  State  highway  department  for 
this  purpose,  to  a  small  business  concern  for 
all  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  and 
losses  c.iused  by  its  displacement  from  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project,  includ- 
ing— ■  . 
"I  A I  moving  expenses,  as  long  as  sucn 
displaced  concern  does  not  move  outside  tho 
State  in  which  it  was  located  prior  to  such 
displacement;  and 

-iB)  a  loss-of- b'jslness  allowance  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  average  annual 
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net  earnings  for  the  three  years  preceding 
the  year  In  which  such  concern  moves  or 
discontinues  operation  and  the  annual  net 
earnings,  U  any,  for  the  year  following  the 
year  in  which  such  concern  moves  or  dis- 
continues operation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  a 
State  to  pay  relocation  payments  under  this 
subsection  where  not  authorized  by  State 
law. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  projects  approved  under  section 
106  of  this  title  after  October  23,  1962.  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  made  to  this  sec- 
tion by  section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  shall  apply  to  proj- 
ects submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  approval  under  section  106  of 
this  title  and  which  the  Secretary  has  not 
approved  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  Act.". 

The  documents,  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse,  are  as  follows: 

Preisway  Ousted  Businesses. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  January  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab-Senator  Morse:  Since  the  time  you 
so  kindly  and  helpfully  met  with  us  in  regard 
to  the  displacement  of  our  businesses  by 
1-205  we  have  met  several  times  to  make 
suggestions  regarding  such  legislation.  Rep- 
resentative Howard  Wllllts  has  been  assisting 
us  as  you  know.  We  hope  you  also  will  enter 
a  bin  to  help  us. 

Our  thinking  is  as  follows:  Since  each 
businessman  is  being  forced  to  move  by  the 
general  public  to  meet  the  rapid  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  community  It  would  seem 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  com- 
pensate him,  not  only  for  his  gross  Incon- 
venience but  as  equitably  as  possible,  for  his 
business  losses.  Similar  displacements  by  ur- 
ban renewal  report  a  business  discontinuance 
up  to  33'~r .  This  is  patently  unfair.  Most  of 
these  are  small  businessmen  and  should  not 
be  required  to  shoulder  these  losses  by  them- 
selves. They  are  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  progress  for  the  benefit  of  transportation. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  without  much 
capital,  borrowing  power  or  other  financial 
protection.  They  believe  in  free  enterprise 
but  this  is  much  too  big  for  them.  Many  of 
them  will  go  bankrupt  or  simply  quit  if  this 
wrong  Is  not  righted.  Moving  expenses  alone 
don't  even  begin  to  solve  the  problem.  In 
most  cases  it  is  but  a  token. 

Some  of  the  ideas  developed  in  our  recent 
meetings  which  we  would  like  to  see  incor- 
porated in  your  bill  are  as  follows:  There 
should  be  compensation  for  losses  due  to  loss 
of  clientele  caused  by  being  forced  to  leave 
an  established  place  of  business,  the  cost  of 
printing  of  different  stationery,  changing 
addresses  on  brochures  or  other  advertising 
media,  changes  of  telephone  and  advertising, 
the  business  being  actually  closed  down  tem- 
porarily during  the  moving  and  reinstalla- 
tion period,  time  and  expense  of  locating  a 
new  business  site,  changes  in  zone  require- 
ments (possibly  greatly  increased  parking 
requirements)  sometimes  resulting  in  great- 
ly increased  costs,  possibly  new  lighting  and 
plumbing  fixtures  when  the  old  ones  would 
have  been  sufficient,  probably  greatly  in- 
creased rent,  necessity  to  remodel  new  lo- 
cation, and  increased  cost  of  insurance. 

Most  businesses  would  lose  much  if  they 
could  not  be  in  the  same  general  area,  on 
the  same  street  or  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street. 

One  loss  which  may  not  be  directly  com- 
pensable, but  is  nonetheless  quite  real,  is 
that  of  Illness,  mental  strain,  worry,  possibly 
physical  and  mental  breakdown  due  to  un- 
certainty of  the  future  of  the  business.  At 
least  one  of  our  members  is  now  suffering 
this  experience. 

We  feel  that  we  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  moving  ourselves  (with  pay 


of  course  and  after  competitive  bidding), 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  time  (at  least 
six  months )  to  relocate  after  the  purchase  of 
the  old  property,  that  there  be  no  maximum 
on  the  compensation  for  moving  (so  long  as 
it  Is  within  the  state) .  or  the  loss  of  business. 

We  believe  losses  by  businesses  should  be 
compensated  for  even  if  the  business  Is  a 
branch.  We  think  the  average  business  of  the 
three  years  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  offi- 
cial notice  to  vacate  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  losses.  Long  term,  low 
cost  loans  should  be  made  available  to  dis- 
placed businesses.  These  are  disaster  areas,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  these  small  busi- 
nesses and  they  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Such  loans  would  help  greatly. 

It  is  not  our  hope  or  Intention  that  we 
will  actually  gain  from  this  dislocation.  We 
do  strongly  feel,  however,  that  none  of  us 
should  be  brankrupted  or  suffer  great  loss  as 
now  clearly  appears  to  be  in  the  picture. 

We  feel  that  some  formulae  can  be  de- 
veloped by  competent  accountants  to  fit  each 
case  so  that  businesses  all  over  the  United 
States  displaced  by  the  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  freeways  will  receive  justice  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  will  appreciate  your  invaluable  aid  In 
helping  us. 

Sincerely. 

Roy  Anderson, 
President,  Freeuay  Ousted  Businesses. 

Memorandum:   US.  Senate.  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  March  12,  1968 
To:  The  Hohorable  Wayne  Morse,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Distribution, 
and  Marketing  Practices. 
From:  Raymond  D.  Watts.  Associate  General 

Counsel. 
Subject:    "Impact    of    Eminent    Domain   on 
Sniall  Business." 

The  subject  of  "the  impact  of  eminent  do- 
main on  small  business"  has  been  discussed 
in  the  foUowln?  annual  reports  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee; 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  S.  Rept.  1044,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  51-52  ( 1960) . 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  S.  Rept.  51,  87th 
Cong..  1st  sess..  pp.  41-42  ( 1961 ) . 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.  S.  Rept.  1491,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  46-47  ( 1962) . 

Thirteenth  .^innual  Report.  S.  Rept.  104, 
88th  Cong..  1st  sess..  pp.  8-9  (1963). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  S.  Rept.  1180, 
88th  Cong.  2d  sess..  pp.  20-21   (1964). 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.  S.  Rept.  635,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  pp.  61-62  ( 1965) . 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  S.  Rept.  1349, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  38,  41  (1966). 

The  excerpts  cited  from  the  several  annual 
reports  discuss  numerous  statutory  enact- 
ments and  amendments,  as  well  as  program 
administration  under  existing  law,  relating 
to  treatment  of  displaced  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  welcome. 


DEDICATION  OP  SIOUX  EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  Sioux  Empire  College 
on  February  17,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Jack  Miller, 
Republican  or  Iowa 

You  and  I  are  witnessing  changes  today 
which  would  have  virtually  staggered  the 
imagination  a  few  years  ago. 


Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  There  are  three 
major  reasons: 

First  is  the  increasing  number  of  younger 
people.  The  Commerce  Department's  Census 
Bureau  this  week  released  the  results  of  lis 
survey  of  United  States  population  growth 
and  change  since  the  1960  census.  Nearly  30 
percent  of  our  population  of  200  million  at. 
the  end  of  1967  was  under  the  age  of  15,  and 
47  percent  was  under  251 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education,  there 
are  nearly  4.900.000  full-time  students  en- 
roled at  2,382  colleges  and  universities  dur- 
ing the  present  academic  year — an  increase 
of  30  percent  over  last  year. 

Second,  is  the  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  sharing  tlie 
burden  of  meeting  the  educational  require- 
ments of  our  mushrooming  college-age  popu- 
lation. Commencing  with  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  and  other  bills  which  ac- 
companied it,  and  running  through  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  "G.I 
Bin  of  Rights",  both  private  and  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their 
students  are  benefitting  substantially  from 
federal  programs  designed  to  help  meet  tlie 
needs  of  society  for  more  and  better  educated 
people. 

Current  fiscal  year  federal  expenditures  in 
various  higher  education  programs,  includ- 
ing loans  and  grants  for  construction  of 
housing  and  facilities,  student  loans,  fel- 
lowships, scholarships  and  research  will 
amount  to  nearly  $4.4  billion. 

Third,  is  the  popularization  of  the  idea 
of  universal  higher  education.  There  is 
a  lack  of  agreement  over  the  meaning  of 
this  concept.  To  some,  it  conjures  up 
thoughts  of  compulsory  higher  education. 
To  others,  it  stands  for  voluntary  higher 
education  for  anyone — regardless  of  dili- 
gence or  aptitude.  To  most,  I  suppose,  it 
means  higher  education  available  to  all  who 
can  benefit  from  It  and  who  wish  to  make 
the  effort.  As  the  education  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times  put  It  on  March  20,  1966, 
"There  exists  between  the  .  .  .  definitions  a 
huge  gap."  Whatever  the  definition,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  strong  public  opinion 
that  education  beyond  high  school  is  u 
necessity  for  most  of  our  young  people. 
Frank  H.  Bowles.  Director  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's Education  Program  and  former 
President  of  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ation Board,  put  it  this  way:  "I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  challenge  seriously  a  prediction 
of  school  for  everyone  from  age  3  to  age  20 
as  a  general  pattern  by  1980." 

Educators  and  public  officials  who  observe 
these  changes,  and  who  note  that  one-third 
of  the  total  college  and  university  enroll- 
ment is  concentrated  in  30  or  so  of  the  2,382 
colleges  and  universities,  are  concerned 
about  the  place  of  the  private  college  in  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 
Quite  obviously,  the  Congress  shares  this 
concern  and  believes  there  is  a  place — that 
a  balance  is  needed,  and  that  is  why  the 
higher  education  bills  of  recent  years  have 
included  assistance  to  private  colleges  and 
their  students,  granted  that  certain  restric- 
tions were  legislated  to  satisfy  the  church- 
state  problem. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we  need 
both  private  and  public  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  agreement  is  not  the 
result  of  recognizing  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  public  Institutions  to  do  the  job.  If  pub- 
lic opinion  so  dictated,  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  years  when  private  institutions 
would  be  overcome  with  economic  realities 
and  forced  to  go  "public".  However,  public 
opinion  is  not  so  Inclined,  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  our  American  society  bene- 
fits from  the  balance  that  has  been  pro- 
vided. Freedom  of  choice  of  education  is  part 
of  our  heritage,  although  somewhat  cur- 
tailed by  economic  pressures;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress,  the  state  legis- 
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latures,  the  foundations,  alumni  associa- 
tions, and  other  sources  of  funds  is  to  re- 
lieve these  economic  pressures  so  that  free- 
dom of  choice  will  t>e  a  reality  for  a  large 
share  of  our  student  population. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  attending  both 
private  and  public  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  I  c:in  vouch  for  the  fact  that  e.\ch 
has  something  to  offer  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other.  To  some  students,  the 
pluses  afforded  by  the  private  colleges  are 
decisive.  To  others,  the  pluses  available  at 
the  public  Institutions  are  compelling.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  na  choice  were 
presented. 

Although  there  has  been  much  done  at 
the  federal  level,  no  one  believes  that  we 
have  yet  done  much  more  than  begin  to  feel 
oiu-  national  way  to  what  should  be  done, 
scholarships  will  be  provided  to  children 
of  poor  families.  Loans  will  help  them,  too, 
and  also  the  children  ol  lower  and  low- 
middle  income  groups.  The  foreglveness 
features  of  these  loans  will,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, benefit  only  those  who  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession;' but  it  is  likely  that  other 
professions  (medical)  will  be  encouraged  by 
broadening  the  forgiveness  features  as  rela- 
tive priorities  become  more  pronounced. 
There  is  still  no  answer  (from  the  federal 
government)  to  the  increasing  pressure  on 
middle  income  groups,  although  many  of 
us  believe  that  a  tax  credit  approach  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Demands  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  will  clearly  slow-down  de- 
velopments and  appropriations  in  this  evolv- 
ing program  of  federal  activity.  But  sooner 
or  later,  there  will  be  a  demand  from  public 
opinion  (and  Congress  will  respond)  for  a 
better,  more  realistic,  and  more  integrated 
national  program  of  federal  aid  to  higher 
education. 

Underlying  these  future  developments  will 
be,  I  think,  a  continuation  of  the  policy  to 
avoid  federal  controls  over  the  curricula 
and  operations  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  When  one  realizes  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  overall  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion Is  provided  by  the  federal  government, 
it  would  seem  that  when  our  defense  com- 
mitments permit,  a  larger  share  can  be  borne 
without  danger  of  federal  controls. 

As  the  principle  of  universal  education 
has  Its  Impact  on  our  campuses,  the  role 
of  the  college  and  university  will  take  on 
even  greater  importance  than  it  does  today. 
We  have,  indeed,  come  a  long,  long  way 
from  the  lack  of  public  acceptance  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  their  faculties 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  For  too 
long,  these  Institutions  and  their  faculties 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  skepti- 
cism— as  places  and  people  far  removed  from 
reality.  Possibly  this  image  was  generated  by 
some  of  the  skepticism  and  aloofness  which 
prevailed  on  some  of  the  campuses.  In  any 
event,  the  atomic  age  has  brought  with  it  an 
increasing  acceptance  by  the  general  public 
of  the  true  status  in  our  society  of  the  seats 
of  learning,  and  of  those  who  teach  and 
write.  As  the  general  public  has  become  bet- 
ter educated,  we  might  also  expect  to  find 
a  wider  acceptance  of  the  dynamic  role  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  our  society. 
And  so,  as  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia 
University  noted  at  a  1965  commencement 
exercise,  the  university  and  college  have  be- 
come "one  of  society's  most  cherished  Insti- 
tutions." For  the  first  time  in  history,  he 
added,  the  institution  of  higher  learning 
"finds  itself  at  the  very  center  of  society." 
And  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
agency  whereby  virtually  all  of  our  leaders 
are  trained — or  at  least  profoundly  Influenced 
in  their  attitudes. 

With  this  new  status  has  come  some  grow- 
ing pains.  The  college  is  filled  with  young 
people  whose  natural  idealism  is  as  yet  un- 
tempered  by  the  patience  and  tolerance  of 
maturity.  They  are  at  a  time  in  their  lives 


when  a  normal  reaction  against  authority 
can  fairly  easily  be  misdirected  into  violent 
antagonism  toward  existing  political  and 
economic  institutions,  law  and  order,  as  was 
the  case  at  Berkeley,  for  instance.  Nor  Is  their 
view  that  the  college  should  be  somehow 
dedicated  to  social  reform,  more  than  to  edu- 
cation, entirely  theirs.  Every  ciimpus  h:is  its 
faculty  members  who.  by  temperament  and 
conviction,  are  critics  and  reformers.  They 
too  are  restless  for  change.  And  too  often 
their  own  views  have  not  been  tempered  by 
practical  experience.  Needless  to  say,  this 
poses  problems  lor  Presidents,  and  Deans — 
and  for  public  otlicials.  too. 

There  are  some  strange  things  taking  place 
today  in  the  name  of  "academic  freedom". 
All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  believe  that  the  college 
or  umversity  should  be  a  forum  for  diverse 
ideas  and  opinions,  for  freedom  of  discus- 
sion—so that  truth,  however  elusive  It  may 
be — can  be  found.  But  the  right  to  academic 
freedom  bears  a  correlative  responsibility  to 
the  public,  if  not  to  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty  and  student  body,  to  uike  advan- 
tiige  of  that  freedom  with  prudence  and  re- 
spect for  the  views  of  others.  Doctor  Kirk 
had  this  to  say  about  it : 

"Academic  freedom  for  a  professor  means 
that  his  career  may  not  be  jeopardized  by 
the  expression  of  his  views  to  his  students 
or  to  the  public.  But  however  much  a  profes- 
sor may  assert  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  speak 
out  on  any  topic,  he  ought  to  think  twice 
before  he  makes  a  ringing  public  declaration 
on  a  controversial  subject,  particularly  If 
it  is  far  removed  from  his  own  field  of  schol- 
arly competence.  He  should  hesitate  before 
doing  so  simply  because  no  matter  how  loud 
or  sincere  his  disclaimers,  he  cim  never  en- 
tirely shed  his  scholar's  gown.  It  may  well  be 
that  when  he  seeks  to  take  off  his  academic 
gown  he  will  have  beneath  it  only  the  Em- 
peror's clothes,  but  he  cannot  escape  a  cer- 
tain popular  presumption  of  intellectual  au- 
thority— and  he  has  the  responsibility  not 
to  abuse  It.  A  scholar  has  an  Implied  profes- 
sional commitment  to  approach  all  Issues 
more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Judge  than  in  that 
of  an  advocate.  He  has  an  obligation.  In  Sir 
Walter  Moberly's  words,  to  be  'doubly  watch- 
ful and  critical  of  the  unconscious  operation 
on  his  mind  of  his  own  pet  prejudices  and 
s>-mpathies  ...  an  obligation  more  easily 
acknowledged  than  observed."  When  a  scholar 
fails  to  lieep  this  admonition  in  mind,  in  the 
long  run  he  puts  In  danger  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  essential  Integrity  of  the 
university." 

Mv  guess  is  that  Doctor  Kirk  had  in  mind, 
particularly,  the  attempt  by  some  scholars 
in  recent  years  to  seek  to  extend  their  ex- 
pertise m  the  field  of  science  or  literature 
into  the  field  of  international  law  or  into  the 
field  of  national  politics.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  one  who  Is  an  expert  in  physics  may 
not  also,  through  long  experience,  become 
an  expert  in  international  relations.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity for  such  experience.  When  they 
undertake  to  assume  a  position  of  authority 
in  some  field  that  is  not  their  own,  this  does 
not  add  to  either  their  prestige  or  to  that 
of  the  college  or  university  with  whose  name 
they  are  associated. 

As  a  former  faculty  member  myself,  I  have 
cultivated  a  great  respect  for  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  the  dedicated  citi- 
zens who  operate  them  and  teach  in  them. 
I  believe  that  as  the  years  go  by  they  will 
exert  even  more  influence  on  public  opinion. 
And  public  opinion  will  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  our  society. 

Sioux  Empire  College  will,  I  am  sure,  along 
with  her  faculty,  staff  and  student  body,  well 
fill  the  role  of  a  center  for  learning,  the 
search  for  .ruth.  ;ind  a  sound  and  good  in- 
fluence on  all  the  people  of  this  area.  This  is 
why  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  to- 
day for  your  dedication.  My  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 


THE    INSURRECTION    AT    HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the 
situation  that  has  developed  at  Howard 
University,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  believe  that  citizens  throughout  this 
country  who  believe  in  democratic  proc- 
esses, who  cherish  an  orderly  society  and 
who.  With  the  tax  dollars  they  pay,  sup- 
port this  Nations  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  outraged  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  necessary  tempoi-arily 
to  clo.se  this  institution  because  of  a  stu- 
dent uprising  that  can  only  be  described 
as  anarchy. 

This  situation  is  especially  disturbing, 
Mr.  President,  because  Howard  Univer- 
sity receives  its  entire  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  only  additional 
revenue  comes  from  the  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  the  students. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  allow 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  be  de- 
stroyed from  within?  Is  every  irrespon- 
sible student  who  thinks  he  has  some 
grievance  going  to  be  allowed  to  defy 
authority  with  impunity? 

This  insurrection  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity— an  institution  ■with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service — is  a  dis- 
graceful climax  to  a  long  series  of  dis- 
orders that  should  never  have  been  tol- 
erated, and  any  knuckling  under  by  the 
administration  to  the  student  demon- 
strators now  can  do  nothing  but  en- 
courage similar  lawlessness  there  and 
elsewhere  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  administration  of  the  school  can 
be  commended  for  thus  far  refusing  to 
give  in  to  the  demands  of  the  protesters 
that  the  disciplinary  charges  against 
those  who  disrupted  the  Charter  Day 
ceremonies,  on  March  1,  be  dixjpped. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  necessary  to 
close  the  school  temporarily  to  protect  it 
from  the  revolutionaries  on  the  campus 
who  seek  not  an  education  but  a  continu- 
ous confrontation  with  all  established 
authority.  But  it  would  be  ti-agic  for  this 
closing  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  a  minority  has  brought  it  about. 
Mr.  President,  just  as  society  itself  has 
the  i-ight^-the  duty  first  of  all  above 
everything  else— to  protect  itself  and  to 
use  every  lawful  means  at  its  command 
to  survive,  so  has  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing the  same  right  to  survive  and  to  en- 
force the  regulations  upon  which  its  sur- 
vival depends. 

Without  discipline  there  can  be  no 
education  and  no  sui-vival.  When  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  successfully  defy 
authoiity,  as  they  have  done  at  Howard, 
then  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
the  school  must  rest  will  be  eaten  away, 
and  it  will  inevitably  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration  at 
Howard  University  is  unable  to  cope  with 
its  rcvolutionai-j-  yoimgsters,  then  per- 
haps the  Congress,  which  I  find  supplies 
all  of  the  school's  operating  expenses  ex- 
cept those  that  come  from  tuition  and 
students'  fees,  should  take  a  look  at  the 
situation. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
does  not  set  the  pohcy  nor  direct  the 
administration  at  Howard — but  if  the 
Federal  Government  provides  the  funds 
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with  which  the  school  operates,  then  It 
should  be  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  law  and  order  Is  maintained  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  buildings,  so  that  the 
operating  money  provided  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  may  properly  be 
expended  for  education,  and  not  for  the 
support  or  the  toleration  of  anarchistic 
activities. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  requests  and  allocates  these 
Federal  funds  to  Howard  University  as  a 
"special  institution,"  has  an  interest  and 
a  responsibility  as  to  how  these  funds 
are  used. 

As  reported  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  certain  law  students  repre- 
senting the  Student  Bar  Association  of 
Howard  University  have  filed  a  suit  in 
the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  seeking  the  immediate  re- 
opening of  the  university.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  imiversity  and  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  his  capacity  as  the  highest 
rankiitgoflQcer  in  the  executive  branch 
who  1^  vested  with  the  supervisory  au- 
thority over  this  university,  to  exercise 
immediately  all  legal  remedies  available 
to  them  to  reopen  the  university  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
student  body  and  the  integrity  of  the 
university  Itself  will  be  fully  protected. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  should  inquire  carefully  into 
the  appropriation  request  now  pending 
before  the  committee  and,  in  carrying  out 
Its  oversight  function,  look  into  the  situa- 
tion which  Is  disrupting  the  orderly  op- 
erations of  the  university.  It  is  no  less  a 
breach  of  law  and  order  for  students  to 
lay  selge  to  and  occupy  college  adminis- 
trative buildings  than  it  would  be  for  the 
citizens  of  Washington  to  lay  selge  to 
and  occupy  the  District  of  Columbia's 
seat  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  at 
Howard  University  is  intolerable.  A 
weak-kneed  response  to  it  will  deal  a 
body  blow  to  higher  education  all  across 
this  land,  for  there  is  more  involved 
here  than  any  spontaneous,  grassroots, 
normal,  youthful  campus  chafing  at  re- 
straints. Instead,  this  is  iigly,  inspired 
and  potentially  dangerous  for  colleges 
everywhere  if  it  is  left  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  stark  truth,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  university's  campus,  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  has  apparently  be- 
come infiltrated.  Infested,  and  contami- 
nated by  the  apostles  of  black  power 
extremism,  radicalism,  rebellion,  and 
revolution. 

The  radical  leaders  who  have  seized 
control  of  the  school  are  now  demanding 
that  the  president.  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit, 
Jr.,  resign.  They  demand  that  a  "black 
democratic  university"  be  created,  wliich 
will  offer  a  "black-oriented"  curriculum. 

The  well-organized  group  that  hsis 
taken  over  the  administration  building 
is  in  full  control  of  the  building,  the 
university's  telephone  switchboard  and 
other  communications  facilities.  These 
students  say  they  will  not  relinquish 
their  position  until  their  demands  are 
met,  wliich  include,  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  already  enumerated,  a  demand 
that  the  administration  agree  not  to  take 


disciplinary  action  against  the  rebellious 
students,  and  that  it  not  seek  a  court 
order  to  have  the  invaders  removed. 

Mr.  President,  tills  is  revolution  in  the 
classical  style.  Revolutionaries  always 
seek  to  seize  and  occupy  a  focal  point  of 
power,  from  which  they  dictate  their 
demands. 

The  original  demand,  of  course,  was 
that  the  charges  against  39  of  the  uni- 
versity's students  who  disrupted  the 
school's  Charter  Day  exercises  the  1st  of 
March,  be  dropped,  and  these  students 
be  exonerated — a  demand  which,  if 
granted,  would  seem  to  me  in  itself  to 
destroy  the  authority  and  discipline  upon 
which  the  school  must  rest, 

I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  back 
for  just  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
original  disorder  from  which  the  present 
vastly  greater  disorder  stems. 

On  Friday,  March  1.  the  university's 
Charter  Day  ceremonies  were  broken  up 
and  halted  by  a  band  of  some  60  students 
who  marched  to  the  front  of  Cramton 
Auditorium  and  occupied  the  stage  while 
President  Nabrit  was  speaking. 

These  students,  Mr.  President,  pre- 
sented their  own  "new  charter"  for  How- 
ard University. 

President  Nabrit  was  compelled,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  students  sur- 
rounding hira  on  the  stage,  to  suspend 
the  proceedings,  and  it  was  from  this 
disturbance  that  the  charges  which  os- 
tensibly triggered  the  present  seizure  of 
the  administration  building  arose. 

Two  weeks  before  the  March  1  demon- 
stration, an  earlier  demonstration  also 
occurred,  in  which  student  demands  for 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nabrit,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Stanton  Wormley,  and  liberal  arts 
Dean  Frank  W.  Snowden  were  presented. 

The  proposed  new  charter,  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  dissident  group  of 
students,  would  create  the  Sterling 
Brown  Univei-sity,  renaming  the  school 
for  a  former  English  professor  at  the 
university.  This  proposed  charter  would 
give  the  students  the  sole  control  over 
student  activities. 

Mr.  President.  Howard  University  has 
graduated  thousands  of  Negroes  in  the 
past  who  have  served  their  country  and 
their  race  with  distinction.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  not  under  the  condi- 
tions which  a  mere  handful  of  radicals 
have  now  created.  Discipline  and  law  and 
order  must  be  restored  for  the  sake  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  who 
have  had  no  part  in  the  present  disrup- 
tive activities.  The  reports  I  have  had,, 
Mr.  President,  indicate  that  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  student  body  of  8.000  is 
involved  in  the  rebellion. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  the 
majority  in  this  situation  are  as  impor- 
tant as  any  imagined  "rights"  of  the 
minority.  The  students  who  wish  to  at- 
tend their  classes  and  get  an  education 
surely  have  more  right  on  their  side  than 
the  invaders  who  have  grabbed  the  ad- 
ministration building  have  on  theirs. 

I  applaud  the  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university's  board  of  trus- 
tees. Mr.  Lorimer  D.  Milton,  who  said 
that  the  school  will  be  reopened,  and 
that  when  it  is  it  will  be  'for  people  who 
want  to  go  to  college,  not  sit  in  the  ad- 
ministration building."  I  would  only  say 
that  he  could  have  made  it  stronger. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 


many  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
may  have  joined  in  the  demonstration 
that  has  brought  the  school's  closing  are 
as  yet  not  completely  poisoned  by  those 
who  would  destroy  them,  as  well  as  the 
university.  I  would  appeal  to  their  par- 
ents and  to  their  friends,  and  to  all  who 
may  have  any  influence  with  these  youni' 
people,  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense 
which  they  are  committing  and  of  the 
severe  consequences  that  may  follow  the 
mistake  they  are  making. 

Unless  order  is  restored — and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be — and  unless  the  revolutionary 
leaders  are  banned.  Howard  University's 
closing  could  become  permanent — and  I 
am  not  suggesting  it — to  the  eternal  los.=; 
of  all  who  have  thoughtlessly  aided  and 
abetted  this  coup. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ar- 
ticles I  have  collected  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  salaries 
and  expenses  which  have  been  provided 
by  Congress  through  the  appropriations 
process  over  the  past  10-year  period;  a 
table  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress over  the  past  10  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  construction  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity; and  a  schedule  of  comprehensive 
tuition  fees  at  Howard  University.  I 
tMnk  that  any  reader  of  the  Record  will 
find  that  the  tuition  fees  are  very  liberal 
and  low  in  comparison  with  those  at 
many  other  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  low  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  pick 
up  most  of  the  tab  for  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  institution. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  tables  showing  the 
amount  of  payments  collected  from  the 
students  for  the  fiscal  years  from  1967 
through  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22,  1968] 

Howard  Sit-Ins  Ask  Resignation  or 

Nabrit 

(By  Carl  Bernstein  and  Ivan  C.  Brandon) 

Leaders  of  Howard  University's  student 
protest  yesterday  listed  new  demands — In- 
cluding the  resignation  of  President  James 
M.  Nabrit  Jr. — as  their  price  for  relinquish- 
ing control  of  the  school's  Administration 
Building. 

The  protesting  students,  whose  numbers 
have  swelled  since  they  seized  the  building 
in  a  sit-In  that  began  late  Tuesday,  vowed  to 
remain  in  the  four-story  structure  until  the 
administration  agrees  "to  the  creation  of  a 
black  democratic  university"  without  Nabrit 
at  the  helm. 

Their  demands,  enumerated  at  a  press 
conference  called  to  announce  that  the 
Howard  administration  had  agreed  to  meet 
with  student  representatives,  Included: 

The  "immediate  resignation"  of  Nabrit 
who,  the  students  said,  "has  characteristic- 
ally been  out  of  town  during  the  greatest 
crisis  of  the  University's  history." 

The  dropping  of  charges  by  the  adminis- 
tration against  39  students  Involved  in  the 
disruption  of  Charter  Day  ceremonies  on  the 
campus  March  1. 

"Faculty  control  over  academic  affairs  and 
student  contrcH  over  student  affairs." 

The    establishment    of   a    "black-oriented 
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curriculum"  and  creation  of  "black  aware- 
ness institute." 

The  creation  of  a  new  Judiciary  system  on 
the  campus,  including  a  disciplinary  code  to 
be  enforced  primarily  by  students. 

The  reopening  by  the  weekend  of  the 
school,  which  was  closed  "indefinitely"  by 
the  administration  on  Wednesday. 

No  disciplinary  action  against  students  In- 
volved In  the  present  administration. 

The  students'  demands  previously  had  cen- 
tered around  dropping  charges  against  the 
Charter  Day  demonstrators.  The  new  de- 
mands were  announced  minutes  before  a  4 
p.m.  meeting  between  the  administration 
and  six  leaders  of  the  protest. 

A.  Alexander  Morlsey.  the  university's  di- 
rector of  public  information,  said  that  four 
Howard  administration  officials  had  agreed — 
through  a  faculty  intermediary  -  to  hear  the 
students'  demands. 

After  the  meeting,  held  for  about  five  hours 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Medical  School 
building  two  blocks  from  the  sit-in  scene, 
Morlsey  said  the  students  presented  their  case 
and  the  administration  officials  took  their 
demands  under  advisement. 

Morlsey  said  the  officials  would  meet  again 
today  to  discuss  student  demands  and  would 
issue  a  statement  after  the  meeting. 

Harry  Qulntana.  one  of  the  five  students 
at  the  meeting,  said  administration  officials 
promised  to  Issue  a  written  statement  saying 
that  any  student  found  Innocent  of  charges 
stemming  from  the  Charter  Day  disturbance 
would  not  be  dismissed  from  the  University. 
Qulntana  said  officials  also  promised  they 
would  not  seek  a  court  injunction  to  remove 
students  from  the  Administration  Building. 
He  reported  that  five  administration  of- 
ficials, including  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Stanton, 
University  secretary:  Carl  Anderson,  associate 
dean  of  students,  and  Col.  James  H.  Robin- 
son, administrative  assistant  to  the  academic 
vice  president,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  lengthy  meeting  took  place  amid 
growing  Indications  of  criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration by  undergraduates,  students  in 
Howard's  graduate  schools  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

In  separate  meetings,  the  faculty  of  the 
Howard  Law  School  and  the  student  body 
of  the  University  Medical  College  passed  res- 
olutions condemning  the  administration 
for  shutting  down  the  campus. 

"The  action  of  the  administration  to  close 
the  schools  of  the  University  is  precipitous 
and  an  impediment  to  our  education,"  the 
medical  students  said  in  a  statement. 

"Although  we  may  not  approve  of  the 
methods  chosen  by  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents (who  are  leading  the  protest) ,  we  sym- 
pathize with  their  grievances.  We.  too,  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  unresponsive  to 
student  needs,  pays  insufficient  attention  to 
requirements  of  due  process  and  Is  not  at- 
tuned to  contemporary  community  prob- 
lems." 

The  Law  School  faculty.  In  a  statement 
signed  by  ten  professors,  called  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  shut  down  the  campus 
"Illegal"  and  announced  that  they  would 
defy  the  order  and  continue  to  hold  classes. 
Meanwhile,  more  than  200  law  students 
met  to  vote  their  "complete  agreement" 
with  demonstrators  and  seek  court  action 
ordering  the  administration  to  reopen  the 
University. 

In  the  name  of  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion, law  students  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  seeking  an  injunction  that  woiUd 
order  the  University  reopened  immediately. 

Falling  that,  the  law  students  asked  that 
the  Federal  Government,  which  supplies  56 
per  cent  of  the  University's  funds,  be  en- 
joined from  giving  Howard  money  and  that 
the  school  be  put  in  a  trusteeship. 

Students  said  their  objective  in  seeking  an 
end  to  Federal  funds  is  rooted  in  the  belief 
that  the  University's  financial  dependence  on 
the  Government  is  a  factor  In  "the  admlnls- 
tration's  represelve  policies." 


The  demand  to  reopen  the  University  was 
Joined  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  50  faculty 
members,  who  called  for  "the  start  of  mean- 
ingful negotiations  between  students  and  the 
administration  to  resolve  the  crisis." 

The  comnrUttee,  which  also  urged  that 
charges  In  the  Charter  Day  incident  be 
dropped  and  that  a  new  Judiciary  system  be 
established  at  Howard,  announced  that  Its 
members  will  conduct  "New  University" 
classes  In  the  seized  Administration  Building 
until  Howard  reopens. 

Inside  the  Administration  Building,  more 
than  1000  students  seemed  more  Intent  than 
ever  on  maintaining  their  hold  on  the  build- 
ing until  their  demands  are  met  or  until 
they  are  arrested . 

Working  In  committees,  they  ground  out 
mimeographed  statements,  maintained  the 
University  switchboard  and  tlieu  own  public- 
address  communications  system,  bought  food, 
arranged  sleeping  quarters  and  provided 
musical  entertainment. 

Outside  the  building.  anoUier  1000  stu- 
dents lent  their  support  to  tlixjse  inside  with 
speechmaking.  errand-running  and  singing. 

In  the  dormitories,  students  said  they  have 
no  intention  of  leaving  their  quarters,  by  Fri- 
day, as  ordered  by  the  administration,  in  one 
girls'  dormitory,  residents  had  formed  a  "de- 
fense committee  "  to  insure  that  "nobody  puts 
us  out  or  locks  us  In,"  m  the  words  of  one 
coed. 

Walking  around  the  campus  -.esterday. 
reporters  were  imable  to  find  any  visible 
student  sentiment  against  the  demonstra- 
tors, except  for  an  occasional  statement  of 
disagreement  with  the  protesters'  methods — 
but  not  their  goals.  However,  only  2500  to 
3000  of  the  university's  8600  students  were 
estimated    to   be   on   the   campus. 

Meanwhile,  in  Atlanta,  the  president  of 
Howard's  board  of  trustees  condemned  the 
protest  as  the  work  of  "anarchists  who  have 
taken   over   the  campus." 

The  board  president.  Lorimer  D.  Milton, 
said  it  is  his  understanding  that  Howard 
will  reopen  "for  people  who  want  to  re- 
ceive a  college  education,  not  lor  students 
who  want  to  sit  in  at  the  Administration 
Building."  Milton,  a  banker,  said  his  state- 
ment "speaks  for  Itself"  and  refused  to  elab- 
orate. He  said  he  has  been  In  contact  with 
University   officials. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  21,  19681 

Howard's  Revolution 

The  senseless,  tragic  developments  at 
Howard  University  are  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  anarchy  which  has  gripped 
that  campus.  There  are  no  winners  in  the 
closing  of  the  school.  Only  the  losers  are 
identifiable,  and  they  are  the  8.200  stu- 
dents  of  this   once-proud   university. 

No  doubt  it  does  not  seem  so  to  those 
extremist  student  leaders  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed a  desire  to  shut  down  the  university 
so  that  it  could  be  revived  later  under  some 
new  posture  of  their  choosing.  The  ultimate 
fallacy  of  their  position,  however,  is  that  no 
such  thing  will  occur.  If  there  Is  merit  In 
demands  for  change  of  any  sort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  How.ird.  the  way  to  effect  the 
change  Is  by  working  through  the  estab- 
lished structure  of  the  university,  not  by 
tearing  that  structure  apart. 

And  so  what  has  been  gained?  Further 
evidence  of  the  breach  between  an  element 
of  the  student  body  and  the  Howard  ad- 
ministration? Perhaps,  but  toward  what 
constructive  goal?  And  on  what  account? 

Certainly  the  incident  cited  as  responsible 
for  the  revolt  and  seizure  of  the  university— 
a  disciplinary  hearing  set  for  students  who 
disrupted  the  March  1  Charter  Day  cere- 
jnonles — Is  an  absurd  excuse.  The  Charter 
Day  disturbance  was  a  disgraceful  spectacle 
which  required  disciplinary  action.  Indeed, 
we  regret — and  perhaps  the  school  adminis- 
tration also  regrets — that  a  firm  measure  of 


discipline  was  not  Imposed  immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  trouble. 

The  question  now  Is  how  to  restore  an  at- 
mosphere which  will  allow  operations  to  re- 
sume In  some  semblance  of  normalcy,  and 
no  one  knows  how  that  challenge  will  be  met. 

One  tmng.  however,  is  sure:  The  univer- 
sity cannot  and  should  not  reopen  until,  in 
the  administration's  words,  order  Is  re- 
stored." This  has  properly  been  reaffirmed  by 
the  school's  board  c!i;iirman,  who  says  that 
Howard  will  reopen  only  "lor  students  who 
want  U>  go  to  college  and  not  ioT  students 
who  want  to  sit  in  the  administration  build- 
ing."" 

There  Is  no  other  way  a  imiversity  can 
function.  A  spirit  of  student  freedom,  ques- 
tioning and  dissent  can  exist—but  only  In  a 
context  of  administrative  order  iind  dis- 
cipline. The  point  at  which  authority  can  be 
tossed  aside  and  policy  can  be  dictated  by  a 
minority  of  students  is  the  point  at  which 
the  whole  environment  for  learning  collapses. 
The  great  majority  of  Howard  students 
surely  cannot  subscribe  to  the  anarchistic 
selge" tactics  which  have  led  to  the  schools 
closing.  If  they  do,  it  is  hard  Ui  imagine 
where  the  future  of  Howard  lies. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  21 , 
1968) 
More  Join  in  Takeover  at  Howard 
(By  Paul  Delaney  and  Ernest  Holsendolph) 
Hundreds   of  Howard   University  students 
maintained    Uieir    Uikeover    of    the    campus 
administration  building  today  in  a  cheerful 
but   defiant   mood   over   the   action   of   uni- 
versity trustees  yesterday  closing  tlie  school 
Indefinltelv. 

The  r.'inks  of  students  camping  In  the 
building  grew  from  about  700  on  the  first 
night  of  the  protest  demonstration,  which 
began  Tuesday,  to  about  1.200  last  night. 

The  predominantly  Negro.  Howard  demon- 
strators were  Joined  by  about  50  white  stu- 
dents, mostly  from  American  and  George 
Washington  Universities,  as  weU  as  by  stu- 
dents from  American's  Black  Student  Union, 
protest  leaders  said: 

Howards  law  students  last  night  voted  to 
support  the  demonstration,  demanding 
among  other  things  the  exoneration  of  a 
group  of  students  charged  with  disrupting 
a  university  Charter  Day  program  March  1. 
medical  school  to  vote 
The  Medical  School  was  scheduled  to  vote 
its  stand  today.  Several  white-coated  medical 
students  were  observed  among  the  demon- 
strators yesterday.  After  suspending  classes 
at  noon  yesterday,  officials  announced  at  3 
p.m.  that  the  entire  university  would  be 
closed  two  hours  later,  and  that  unless  the 
disruption  was  discontinued,  the  dormitories 
must  be  cleared  by  Friday. 

University  officials,  including  President 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr..  remained  unavailable 
all  day  yesterday,  but  last  night  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  Lorimer  D  MU- 
ton.  Issued  a  stern  warning  to  the  student 
demonstrators.  He  said  he  does  not  know 
when  the  university  will  reopen  and  added: 

"But  when  It  does  reopen,  it  will  re<5pen  for 
students  who  want  to  go  to  college  and  not 
for  students  who  want  to  sit  In  the  admin- 
istration building."' 

Speaking  by  phone  from  Atlanta,  Milton 
said  the  university  Is  consulting  lawyers  "to 
find  out  what  legal  action  cm  be  Uiken."  He 
would  not  speculate  on  whether  the  uni- 
versity would  seek  a  U  S  District  Court  In- 
junction against  the  students  so  tliat  federal 
law  officers,  rather  than  city  police,  could 
enforce  It. 

Inside  the  administration  building,  oper- 
ating with  the  same  efficiency  they  have 
shown  since  their  demonstration  began, 
student  leaders  directed  an  occupation  of  all 
the  building  floors  with  teams  of  marshals, 
a  cadre  that  controlled  the  uni\ersity's 
switchboard  and  work  crews  who  kept  the 
floor  clean. 

A  well-organized  food  detail  was  dispensing 
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coffee,  doughnuts,  fruit,  bftcon  and  eggs,  with 
the  aid  of  hot  plates  brought  Into  the  lobby. 
Students,  many  showing  signs  of  weari- 
ness from  nights  on  hard  floors,  went  In 
and  out  from  time  to  time  to  freshen  up  In 
their  dormitory  rooms. 

Though  the  students  made  It  clear  that 
their  Immediate  Interest  was  to  block  any 
planned  disciplinary  action  against  30  stu- 
dents accused  of  disrupting  a  Charter  Day 
program  on  campus  March  1,  they  also  told 
reporters  they  seek  a  student  Judiciary  to 
handle  discipline  problems  and  more  courses 
In  "black  history"  and  cult\ire. 

Ewart  Brown,  the  student  body  president; 
Anthony  Glttens,  leaders  of  UJaama.  a  mili- 
tant campus  movement,  and  Alfred  Baddlng- 
ton-Johnson,  senior  class  president,  called  on 
Nabrlt  to  reply  to  a  month-old  demand  by 
some  militants  that  his  "Incompetent"  ad- 
ministration resign. 

They  also  demanded  reinstatement  of 
black  power  advocate  Nathan  Hare  and  sev- 
eral other  Howard  professors,  who  they 
claimed  had  been  fired  because  of  militant 
activity. 

The  students  said  they  would  "reconsider" 

their  stand  on  these  questions,  however.  If 

the  Charter  Day  protestors  were  exonerated. 

University  officials  said  In  their  statement 

yester^jy : 

"The  university  will  exert  every  effort  to 
reopen  the  university  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  and  wUl  continue  to  explore  and 
consider  all  means  of  resolving  the  problem 
of  the  students"  protest  and  vmrest." 

"Notice  of  this  action  (the  closing  of  the 
university)  la  being  forwarded  to  parents 
and  guardians." 

The  statement  was  Issued  by  the  university 
public  relations  director,  who  refused  to 
Identify  the  authors  except  to  say  they  were 
a  "group  of  administrators." 

Although  Howard  Is  a  private  institution 
headed  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees, 
about  two- thirds  to  three-quarters  cf  its  an- 
nual operating  budget  has  for  yeers  been 
provided  by  the  federal  government,  accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

He  noted  however,  that  the  governments 
participation  In  policy-making  at  Howard 
was  limited  to  finances. 

Some  Law  School  faculty  members,  who 
declined  tc  be  Identified,  said  last  night  It  Is 
"ridiculous"  to  shut  down  the  entire  uni- 
versity bectuse  of  a  demonstration  involving 
mainly  undergraduates. 

"This  disruption  can  only  be  stopped  one 
of  two  ways,"  one  teacher  said,  "either  by 
direct  use  of  force  or  by  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  students  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

"The  first  choice  Is  unthinkable  and  the 
latter  will  require  more  effective  leadership 
than  we  have  seen." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar,  21,  1968] 
Student    Protest    Closes    Howard — Srr-lNS 
STAT    FN    Campus    BtnLDiuo    as    Officials 
Suspend  Classes 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine  and  Ivan  C.  Brandon) 
Officials  closed  down  Howard  University  in- 
definitely yesterday  as  hundreds  of  students 
took    over    the    AdmlnlstraUon    Building — 
nerve  center  of   the  campus — In  a  kind   of 
joyous  coup. 

The  "siege  and  unauthorized  occupauon" 
of  the  building  has  caused  the  "forcible  ces- 
sation" of  University  functions,  said  a  terse 
administration  statement  issued  to  news- 
men. 

All  students  are  required  to  vacate  dormi- 
tories by  Friday,  the  statement  said,  and  the 
campus  will  stay  closed  'until  order  Is  re- 
stored." 

A  University  spokesman  said  about  mid- 
night that  the  administration  'Is  seeking  ap- 
propriate legal  action  to  restore  its  opera- 
tions." There  are  still  no  plans  to  evict  dis- 
sident studerts  forcibly  from  University 
b'lil  lings,  he  said. 


"The  dorms  will  not  close,"  countered 
Howard  Student  Assembly  president  Ewart 
Brown  when  told  of  the  administration  state- 
ment. "There  will  be  students  In  the  dorms 
Saturday  morning  "" 

Late  last  night  students  began  taking  mat- 
tresses out  of  the  dormitories  and  placing 
them  In  the  halls  of  the  Administration 
Building. 

The  mass  sit-in  at  the  brick,  four-story  Ad- 
ministration Building  began  late  Tuesday, 
sparked  by  administration  refusal  In  the 
face  of  student  demands  to  drop  disciplinary 
charges  against  two  dozen  students  Involved 
in  disrupting  Charter  Day  ceremonies  on  the 
campus  March  1. 

It  was  the  latest  expression  of  protest 
against  faculty-dominatef"  disciplinary  proce- 
dures and  a  more  general  underlying  dis- 
satisfaction vrtth  what  they  feel  Is  an  '"Uncle 
Tom"  attitude  among  administrators  at  the 
predominantly  Negro  University. 

Hearings  on  the  charges  against  the 
Charter  Day  demonstrators  were  postponed 
last  night  by  University  officials  pending  re- 
opening of  the  school.  The  hearings  were  to 
have  begun  Saturday. 

Howard,  with  8200  students,  Is  a  private, 
nonprofit  Institution  which  gets  56  per  cent 
of  its  operating  expenses  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Yesterday's  crowd  ebbed  and  flowed  about 
the  Administration  Building,  growing  to  as 
many  as  1000  at  times. 

Student  leaders  said  about  50  white  stu- 
dents, most  of  them  from  American  Univer- 
sity and  George  Washington  University,  had 
Joined  the  protest  group  In  the  Administra- 
tion BuUdlng  by  last  night.  A  few  faculty 
members  had  also  Joined  the  protest,  they 
said. 

An  almost  festive  mood  prevailed.  The 
morale  of  hundreds  of  students  sitting  In 
the  building's  hallways  was  high. 

Most  building  employes,  except  postal 
workers,  were  barred  from  entry.  The  build- 
ing contains  the  school  bank,  all  administra- 
tive offices,  the  treasurer's  office,  the  records 
office  and  telephone  switchboard. 

Up  to  late  yesterday,  locked  rooms  were 
left  alone,  but  all  other  rooms  were  filled 
with  students.  The  switchboard  was  taken 
over  by  students  who  refused  to  put  most 
calls  through. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  can't  connect  you."  came  a 
polite  female  voice.  "This  Is  a  student  pro- 
test and  the  University  Is  closed." 

The  protesters  also  took  over  a  faculty 
parking  lot  next  to  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, but  by  late  yesterday  had  not  occupied 
other  parts  of  the  campxis. 

classes  suspended 
At  noon.  Assistant  Liberal  Arts  Dean 
Charles  Hurst  suspended  classes  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  administration  statement 
closing  down  the  entire  campus  came  a  little 
later. 

Campus  security  guards  locked  most  build- 
ings at  noon.  Hundreds  of  students,  appar- 
ently only  vaguely  aware  of  the  protest  activ- 
ity, attempted  to  go  to  scheduled  classes  In 
the  afternoon  and  found  the  doors  to  all 
buildings  locked. 

Hundreds  of  other  students,  some  highly 
partisan  others  Just  curious,  stood  In  front 
of  the  Administration  Building,  watching. 

A  student  in  bright  African  garb  urged 
them  through  a  bullhorn  to  Join  the  protest 
and  enter  the  building. 

Inside,  the  haUways  were  filling  with 
blankets,  pillows  and  food  containers,  as  the 
protesters  prepared  to  stay  for  the  night. 

They  consumed  hot  dogs,  potato  chips, 
milk  and  orange  Juice  obtained  from  the  two 
campus  cafeterias  In  addition  to  food  they 
purchased  on  their  own.  Students  also 
brought  in  knives,  forks  a::d  plates  from  the 
cafeterias. 

Students  periodically  swept  the  corridors 
and  attempted  to  keep  the  place  clean.  A 
phonograph    resounded    with    the    recorded 


voices  of  playwright  LeRol  Jones  and  assas- 
sinated Black  Muslim  leader  Malcolm  X. 

ADMINISTRATORS    MEET 

During  the  day,  administration  leaders 
met  secretly  In  the  University's  Medical 
School.  They  did  not  communicate  with 
etudent  representatives  and  refused  to  talk 
vrtth  newsmen.  Howard  President  James  M. 
Nabrlt  Jr.  was  understood  to  be  In  Puerto 
Rlco. 

""Whenever  there's  a  crisis  here,"  snapppd 
Student  Assembly  President  Brown,  ""Na- 
brlt's  always  In  Geneva  or  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

An  expected  showdown  between  the  stu- 
dents and  administration  at  1  p.m.  never 
materialized.  Student  leaders  said  they  hid 
demanded  that  the  administration  drop  dis- 
ciplinary charges  against  two  dozen  stu- 
dents by  that  time. 

They  said  they  expected  campus  or  city 
police  to  attempt  to  oust  them  then,  but  the 
students  Intended  to  hold  the  building  "by 
any  means  necessary." 

Campus  police  were  rarely  In  evidence  yes- 
terday. City  police  were  ordered  to  stay  away 
from  the  campus,  but  40  men  in  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Unit  were  on  standby  alert  with 
equipment  Including  tear  gas  ready  for  use. 
The  day  shift  of  regular  police  officers  was 
also  held  for  20  minutes  past  its  normal  4 
p.m.  quitting  time  and  then  released. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Joel  D.  Blackwell 
met  with  administration  leaders  at  the  Medi- 
cal School  but  would  not  discuss  the  meet- 
ing. 

His  boss,  U.S.  Attorney  David  G.  Bress. 
said  the  administration  had  requested  a  con- 
sultation with  someone  In  his  office  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  student-administration 
dispute.  It  was  understood  they  also  dis- 
cussed possible  charges.  Including  disorderly 
conduct  and  unlawful  entry,  against  the  pro- 
testors. 

Marlon  Barry,  head  of  Pride.  Inc..  dropped 
by  last  night  for  a  period  of  observation.  He 
made  no  speeches  and  had  no  comments  on 
the    situation    for    newsmen. 

Meanwhile,  financial  support  for  the  sit- 
in  dribbled  In  throughout  the  day — most  of 
it  in  small  amounts  until  the  arrival  of  a 
check  for  $100  from  Donald  S.  Jones  of 
Philadelphia,  who  described  himself  as  a 
former  psychologist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  who  could  sympathize 
first-hand  vrtth  the  protesters. 

Students  are  specifically  protesting  charges 
against  two  dozen  students  Involved  In  the 
disruption  of  Charter  Day  ceremonies  on  tho 
campus  March  1.  The  accused  students  were 
to  face  disciplinary  hearings  this  Saturday 
before  a  "Judiciary"'  panel  of  both  faculty 
and  fellow  students. 

Assembly  President  Brown  said,  however, 
that  the  panel  Is  dominated  by  faculty  and 
the  student  members  are  "picked"  by  the 
administration.  "It's  a  kangaroo  court,"  h? 
said,  "dominated  by  the  faculty  who  will 
let  the  ax  fall  on  students'  necks." 

If  the  administration  agrees  to  drop 
charges  against  the  students,  he  said,  the 
protesters  will  "consider"  ■withdrawing  from 
the  Administration  Building.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  said,  they  are  prepared  to  stay 
there  indefinitely. 

The  Organization  of  African  and  Afro- 
American  Students  at  AU  and  the  Black 
Students  Union  at  GW  also  Issued  a  Joint 
statement  of  support  and  said  they  were 
ready  to  "respond  to  any  request"  for  help 
by   Howard   students. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2,   19681 
Howard  Students  Disrupt  Ceremont 
(By  Carl  W.  Sims) 
About  60  students  Interrupted  the  Charter 
Day  exercises  at  Howard  University  yesterday 
morning  and  read  a  proposed  charter  estab- 
lishing a  new  university  to  "meet  the  needs 
of    America's    and    the    world's    oppressed 
peoples."' 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Fiscal  year 


Estimate  to 

Bureau  ot 

Budget 


Budget 

estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropria- 
tion        -^ 


1959  

1'.'50.  

i%L-.- 

lit53      .['.]""""l 

n64     _ 

1965 -.- 

1956  - 

1967  

1968  ..- 

1958  proposed  supplemental. 

1969      -   -   


W.  4%.637 
4,  8b0,  000 
b,  517,  400 

7.  012.0U0 
8.199.000 

8.  934.  300 
9  890,000 

11.416,000 
13.  5j4.  000 
16.  069,  OOO 
234.  000 
18, 63?,  000 


J4  396,600 

4.617.000 

b.  49'1.  000 

7.;jO7,Ou0 

7.935.000 

8.819.000 

9,  843.  OUO 

11.198,000 

li.  534,  000 

15,300,000 

234.  OuO 

18.330,000 


J4, 396, 600 

4.617.UO0 

5,  490.  000 

7.  0U7,0o0 

7.935,000 

8,819,000 

9.843,000 

11,193.000 

13,534.000 

15.300,000 


J4, 395. 600 

4.  617.  OUO 

5.490.003 

7,0'j7,OOa 

7,935.000 

8,819,000 

9,843.000 

11.193,000 

13,534,000 

15,300,000 


J4. 350. 300 

4.617.000 

5.  490.  000 

7,007,000 

7.915.000 

8.819.000 

9.  843.  000 

11.  193,000 

13.534.000 

15.300,000 


Total. 


88,093.300 


CONSTRUCTION 


Fiscal  year 


Estimate  to  '  Budget 

Bureau  ot  estimate 

Budget  to  Congress 


,<,»  J412,000 


1959 
1960 

1961 


334. 000 
6,  280,  300 
4.877,000 


S,  .        4.761.000 

{^3 ■ .■;.■;.■."."."'■"■■.■.■.".'.'.'.'.'.".".'....        5,757.000 

1964;^;;;!' i;;^!!;;.--..- 

1965-. - - 

1936 

1967 - 

1958... - 

1969. 


6.444,000 
1.811.000 
2.920.000 
3.342.000 
23.134.000 
24.  529,  000 


J4I2.000 

1(1. OUO 

21.000 

1.658.000 

4.  958.  000 

5.617.001 

6.245,000 

1.813.000 

2,920,000 

3  342,000 

23,111.000 

2,209.000 


House 
allowance 


$412,000 
123.000 
21.000 
1,658.000 
4.958.000 
5  617.000 
6.245.000 
1.810,000 
2,920,000 
3,  342,  000 
3,926,000 


Senate 

Appropria- 

llowance 

tion 

5412.000 

i412,0O0 

123.000 

123.000 

21,000 

21.000 

1. 658.000 

1.558.000 

4.958.000 

4  908,000 

t. 617, 000 

5  617,000 

c.  245.000 

6  245,000 

1.810,000 

1.810.000 

2,920,000 

2.920.000 

3,342  000 

3,342,000 

3,  926,  000 

3,925,0u0 

Total. 


30,982,000 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY-SCHEDULE  OF  COMPREHEInSIVE  TUITION  FEES" 


Fees  tor  2 
semesters 


School  or  college: 

Graduate  school -  ♦'^ 

Social  work - <™ 

Liberal  arts - - '"" 

Engineering  and  architecture ^ou 

Pharmacy - *Jf 

L3^_    __ , 3o0 

Religion"-.^.' - -- 2*" 


Fees  tor  2 
semesters 


School  or  college— Continued 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Dental  hygiene 

Fine  arts: 

Music 

Alt  and  drama 


:} 


7 IX) 
550 
400 

450 


the  school  administration  making  certain  de- 
mands ol  the  school  and  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Nabrlt,  Vice  President  Stanton 
Wormlcy  and  Liberal  Arts  Dean  Frank  M. 
Snowden.  The  University  was  given  until 
yesterday  to  respond  to  tlie  demands. 

The  propt>sed  charter  would  create  the 
Sterling  Brown  University,  named  for  former 
English  prolessor  at  the  school.  It  also  out- 
lines the  powers  and  structure  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  wnuld  give  power  to  determine 
ar.idemic  policy  to  ttie  faculty  and  would  pive 
students  sole  control  over  student  activities. 

By  the  time  the  charter  was  read,  the  llphls 
and  public  address  system  In  the  auditorium 
had  been  turned  olT 

There  was  no  contact  between  demonstra- 
tors and  guards  or  officials  on  the  stage. 

Adrleruie  Mann,  editor  ol  the  student  news- 
paper. The  Hilltop,  t>.iid  the  students  "hud 
been  given  to  undorttaud  that  Nabrit  would 
respond  to  their  li'.t  of  demands  at  tlie  cere- 
mony. Instead  he  had  Dean  Gandy  (Samuel 
L.  Gandy,  of  the  School  of  Religion)  speak 
about  "Constructive  Revolution"  and  not  al- 
lowing a  minority  ul  students  tu  si^cak  lur 
the  majority."'         "^ 

Richard  G  Hatcher,  mayor  of  Gray.  Ind  . 
was  supposed  U>  .sjieak  ai  the  ceremony  mark- 
ing the  lOlst  anniversary  ol  the  school's 
founding,  but  Nabrit  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning that  Hatcher  w.is  lorccd  to  cancel  tlie 
engagement  because  ol  pressing  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.Comprehensive  tuition  includes  fees  previously  charged  tor  tuition,  athletics,  health  service,  library,  laboratory,  and  graduation. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY-STUDENT  PAYMENTS 


1956 
actual 


1967 

actual 


1958 
estimate 


1959 
estimate 


Number  ol  full-time  sludenU...... - ^L|Jg  ,,'Q9g  ji'jqs  jijob 

Average  amount  collected  per  student 214  320    $8  939' 090    $9  325.095      $9,725,105 

Total  amount  collected  from  students ♦o.ii-.,  jiu    .  .j  .>.  ^ 

SCHEDULE  OF  FLES  j.^g 

Tuition - - - ■ '" ' 100 

Student  activity  tee... - g^o 

Room  and  board - -  - " ' " 

1.450 
Total' - 

.  Average  student  payment  .s  approximately  H  ol  $1,450  because  o(  scholarship  aid  and  because  rwt  all  students  live  on  campus. 

1956  actual        1957  actual      1968  estimate    1969  estimate 


Operating  budget: 

Appropriation 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  Irom; 

Federal  funds 

Non-Federal  sources 


$11, 193, 000      $13,  534,  000      $15.  534. 000         $18,330,000 

686  900  613.000  1.380.000  93.000 

11.264,000        12.U0.O00        13.973.000  14.U7.000 


Total. 


23  148,000       26,527,000        30.892.000         32.550.000 


University  President  James  M.  Nabrit  Jr. 
and  some  guetts  were  on  the  stage  of  Cram- 
ton  Auditorium  on  the  Howard  campus  when 
the  students  rose  from  their  seats  In  the 
audience  about  11:15  a.m. 

While  some  students  passed  out  leaflets 
outlining  the  proposed  charter,  others  walked 
to  the  front  of  the  haU  where  they  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  stage.  After  Nabrit  made  two  of 
the  four  scheduled  awards  to  altunnl,  the 
students  climbed  onto  the  stage  and  sur- 
rounded him. 


Nabrit  conferred  with  them  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  then  announced  that  the  assembly 
was  over.  After  singing  the  Alma  Mater  most 
of  the  audience  of  about  1200  left  the  audi- 
torium while  200  students  stayed  to  hear 
student  leaders  Anthony  Gittens  and  Michael 
Harris  read  the  proposed  charter. 

The  remaining  two  awards  were  made  at 
the  Charter  Day  banquet  without  Incident 
last  night  In  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  another  demonstration 
on  the  campus  a  petition  was  delivered  to 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  25. 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  v.ithdrav.n 
from  the  Senate  March  22.  1968: 

PO.STM.\ETERS 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2.  1968.  of  Mark  C.  Llddell  to  be 
postmaster  at  Soutncrn  Pines.  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina, 

The  nomination  tent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  20.  1968.  of  George  R.  Connor  to  be 
postmaster  at  Zell.  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  22,  1968: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

.Meriwether  Lewis  Clark  Tyler,  of  New  York, 
to  be  alternate  Federal  Cochalrman  of  tho 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
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The  Cross  Florida  Bu-fe  Canal  Should  B« 
Fully  Funded  for  Defense  Reasons 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22.  1968 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  through  the  years  have 
put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  as  a  valuable  de- 
fense asset  of  this  country  and  I  am  sin- 
cerely hopeful  that  this  project  can  con- 
tinue to  receive  adequate  funds  for  its 
prompt  completion.  It  is  the  sort  of  proj- 
ect which  only  starts  drawing  benefits  for 
the  people  when  it  is  completed,  and  this 
Is  another  reason  why  it  should  go  for- 
ward promptly. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  include  here- 
in two  recent  editorials  of  interest  on  this 
subject: 

(From  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner.  Mar.  1. 

1968] 

Defense  Value  of  State  Barge  Canal  Is 

Great 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cross- 

SUte  Florida  Barge  Canal  was  authorized  by 

Congress  In  1942  as  a  defense  measure.  The 

introductory  phrase  in  the  act  reads  as  lol- 

lows: 

"That,  in  order  to  promote  the  national  de- 
lense  and  to  promptly  facilitate  and  protect 
the  transport  of  materials  and  supplies  need- 
ful to  the  military  establishment,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  the  construction  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  uf  engineers  a  high- 
level  lock  barge  canal  from  the  St.  Johns 
River  across  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  compelling  reason  for  authorization  of 
construction  of  the  canal  at  that  time  was 
German  submarines  began  sinking  U.S. 
merchant  ships  south  of  Florida  during 
World  Warn. 

Action  of  Congress  came  too  late,  however, 
to  save  118  ships  using  sea  lanes  in  the 
Florida  area  which  were  valued  at  $178,050.- 
000  and  their  cargoes  at  $6,630,000  I  a:  1942 
dollar  values),  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
lives  of  hundreds  of  crew  members  who 
were  killed. 

This  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  recent  state- 
ment of  L.  C.  Ringhaver.  chairman  of  the 
Canal  Authority  of  Florida  who  wa3  obviotisly 
distressed  that  President  Johnson  is  asking 
for  only  $4.6  million  for  barge  canal  con- 
struction in  fiscal  1969. 

Ringhaver  called  it  .-x  '  wanton  disregard 
for  the  national,  regional,  :>.nd  local  values  of 
the  project.  This  minimal  amovuit  would 
preclude  any  major  new  construction  con- 
tract awards  for  the  next  year  and  one-half." 

Ringhaver  also  said  "we  are  concerned  at 
the  indiiTerence  to  the  national  defense  as- 
pects and  to  enhanced  regional  capabilities 
for  transporting  strategic  materials,  especially 
amidst  this  time  of  crisis." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
defense  value  of  the  canal  is  greater  than 
waj  visualized  at  the  time  Congress  passed 
the  authorization  act.  At  the  time  the  au- 
thorization act  was  approved,  proponents  of 
the  waterway  stressed  the  value  of  the  canal 
in  moving  petroleum  products  from  the 
Southern  oil  fields  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

But  there  has  been  added  a  new  element 
to  the  defense  value  of  the  canal — the  move- 
ment of  missiles  from  the  space  flight  center 


of  Huntsville,  Ala.  to  the  Cape  Kennedy 
launching  site.  Theee  Saturn  boosters,  up- 
wards of  80  feet  in  length  and  over  20  feet 
in  diameter,  are  too  large  for  shipment  by 
rail,  highway,  or  air 

Movement  of  the  first  booster  to  'the  Cape" 
took  place  in  1961.  There  have  been  many 
subsequent  movements  o(  the  giant  engines 
from  the  Redstone  Arsenal  docks  at  Hunts- 
ville The  Huntsville-Canaveral  route  is  about 
2.000  miles  long,  throvigh  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  around  the  lower  tip  of  Florida  and  re- 
quires some   18  to  25  days  of  travel. 

The  barges,  constructed  especially  to  move 
the  giant  boosters  are  some  180-feet  long  and 
38- feet  wide.  They  have  a  weight  displace- 
ment of  upwards  of  450  tons  and  a  seven  foot 
■freeboard." 

In  time  of  war  it  would  be  impossible  to 
move  these  barges  carrying  giant  missiles 
from  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  through  the  open 
gulf  and  around  the  Florida  peninsular,  be- 
cause enemy  submarines — and  the  Soviet 
Union  lias  upwards  of  300  subs,  some  nuclear 
powered— would  be  lurking  there  to  sink 
ihem. 

Large  and  larger  missiles  will  be  con- 
structed and  it  will  be  necessary  to  transport 
them  to  'the  Cape'  by  barge.  Thus,  it  can  be 
seen  the  defense  value  of  the  Florida  canal 
would  overshadow  any  economic  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  its  construction. 

While  everyone  has  been  pointing  to  the 
economic  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  isn't  it  time  for  every- 
one to  think  in  terms  of  the  defense  value 
of  this  waterway  rather  than  Just  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  are  visualized? 

[From     the     Jacksonville     (Fla.)     Journal, 
Feb.  5.  19681 

Barge  Canal  Fvnds  Shouldn't  Be  Cut 

Drastic  reduction  in  federal  funds  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  In 
Pre;:idcnt  Johnsons  new  budpet  may  prove 
to  be  far  more  pound-foolish,  penny-wise 
than  any  of  his  other  fiscal  cutbacks. 

By  reducing  federal  appropriations  In  fis- 
cal 1969  from  $22  million  to  $4.6  million,  the 
administration  will  be  delaying  the  comple- 
tion date  for  the  waterway  by  many  years. 

L.  C.  Ringhaver.  chairman  of  the  State 
Canal  Authority,  has  pointed  out  that  such 
a  delay  indicates  a  concerning  indifference 
to  the  national  defense  program,  including 
regional  capabilities  for  transporting  strate- 
gic materials. 

While  the  canal  is  Important  to  Florida's 
future  overall  economy,  the  main  concern  to- 
day must  increasingly  be  for  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  the  part  such  a  waterway 
could  play  in  saving  both  ships  and  lives. 

During  World  War  II  the  German  subma- 
rine attack  on  ships  Just  oiT  our  coast  caused 
loss  of  goods  which  today  would  be  valued 
in  excess  of  j964.000.000,  according  to  the 
canal  authority 

This  part  of  the  country  knows  how  near 
the  enemy  can  be.  They  recall  all  too  well 
the  proximity  oi  the  Cuban  missiles  in  1962. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  threat  will  not 
be  repeated. 

Quite  aside  even  from  defense  measures — 
and  it  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  cross- 
Florida  barge  canal  project  was  first  author- 
ized as  far  back  as  1942  as  a  National  De- 
fense measure — there  is  the  simple  factor  of 
how  much  the  government  has  already  In- 
vested. 

Since  the  time  President  Johnson  first 
broke  ground  for  the  canal  four  years  ago 
some  $30  million  has  been  appropriated. 
When  completed,  the  187-mile  long  canal 
will  provide  the  final  link  to  connect  29 
states  with  more  than  260,000  miles  of  Inland 
waterways. 


It  seemfl  not  only  wise,  but  necessary  that 
the  administration  reconsider  Its  reduction 
In  funds  for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
Rather  than  appropriating  for  the  sake  of  a 
state  or  a  section  of  the  country.  It  is  really 
Investing  In  a  project  which  bolsters  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 


The  Wisconsin  Regional  Space  Center 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  is  again  keeping  pace  with  the 
needs  of  our  space  age.  A  new  type  of 
educational  facility  has  moved  off  the 
drawing  boards  and  is  coming  closer  to 
becoming  a  reality. 

The  Wisconsin  Regional  Space  Center, 
connected  with  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum,  will  be  a  research  center  as 
well  as  a  place  where  the  layman  can 
acquire  information  about  the  develop- 
ments and  our  accomplishments  in  the 
space  age.  The  facilities  of  the  new  space 
center  will  be  both  imaginative  archi- 
tecturally and  esthetically  pleasing. 
The  center  will  take  the  form  of  a  float- 
ing ellipsoidal  dome.  Escalators  will  take 
the  visitor  up  the  spherical  projection 
chamber,  which  is  to  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  center.  In  this  chamber,  the  viewer 
will  have  the  sensation  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  oceans,  mountains, 
clouds,  or  the  starry  background  of 
space. 

Under  the  able  architectural  guidance 
of  Donald  L.  Giieb  &  Associates, 
unique  features  such  as  a  space  transit 
simulator,  panoramic  radial  projector, 
biological-environmental,  and  demon- 
stration-participation areas  will  be  con- 
structed. In  addition,  laboratories  will  be 
available  for  use  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  talented  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents for  research  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  and  mathematics. 

Milwaukee  as  well  as  the  whole  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  looking  forward  to  the 
space  center's  completion. 

An  interesting  article  about  the  Wis- 
consin Regional  Space  Center  by  Bar- 
,  bara  E.  Kocjan  is  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  article  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wisconsin  Regional  Space  Center 
(By  Barbara  E.  KocJan) 

(Note. — Miss  Kocjan  a  former  student  aide 
in  the  Museum's  Reference  Library,  was  as- 
sociated with  every  aspect  of  the  planning 
of  the  Space  Center's  development  as  a 
stenographic  coordinator  of  the  projects  pre- 
pared for  the  Space  Center  in  action.) 

With  the  advent  of  the  Space  Age,  when 
the  first  Russian  Sputnik  was  hurled  into 
orbit  on  October  4,  1957,  world-wide  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  educational  planning 
have  been  revolutionized.  Because  satellites 
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and  space  flights  have  affected  the  lives  of 
all  Americans,  not  only  scientists  and  stu- 
dents, but  also  the  average  man,  it  Is  nec- 
essary  that    the    general   public    understand 
current  space-related  acUvitles.  A  new  type 
of    educational    facility    is    needed— a    space 
age   science   education   and    research    center 
which   would   instruct   the   public,   motivate 
the  student  and  cirry  oa  sophisticated  sci- 
entific    research.     The    Wisconsin     Regional 
Space  Center  will   be  such  a   facility.   Con- 
nected both  professionally  and  architectur- 
ally with  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  the 
Space  Center  will  complement  the  Museum, 
the  latter  looking  back  at  man's  ecological 
history  on  earth  up  to  the  present,  the  former 
exploring  his  future  in  space.  At  the  Space 
Center,  traditional  subjects  such  as  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics  and  astronomy  will 
be  given  modern  interpretation  as  they  are 
combined  with   history,   classical  mythology 
and  humanities  in  order  to  present  a  richer 
and  more  complete  picture  of  man's  environ- 
ment   than    traditional    planetarliuns   could 
possibly  do.  These  exciting  new  approaches 
will  Involve  oceanography,  geology,  and  the 
study    of    the    moon    and    planets,   explored 
from  a  "new  vantage  point — Space."  That  is, 
instead  of   looking  at  space  only   from   the 
viewpoint  of  the  earth,  the  facilities  of  the 
Center  will  allow  the  universe  to  be  seen  from 
any  point  In  our  solar  system  as  far  out  as 
Saturn.  Therefore,  the  observer  can  see  the 
earth  and  Its  time  related  position  in  space 
as  an  astronaut  would  view  it.  The   entire 
concept  of  the  new  space  vantage  point  thus 
gives  a  radically  different  perspective  to  the 
study  of  the  earth  and  its  surroundings. 

To  properly  use  the  Space  Center  at  its 
fullest  potential,  the  visitor  should  have  a 
background  of  the  traditional  concepts  which 
can  be  gained  first  from  visits  to  the  more 
earth-oriented  planetariums  located  through- 
out the  seven-state  region.  Workshop  pro- 
grams have  already  been  held  with  plane- 
tarltun  directors  in  the  region,  so  that  they 
can  work  together  with  the  Center.  Although 
the  Wisconsin  Regional  Space  Center  will  be 
flexible  enough  to  give  the  visitor  tins  back- 
ground, the  main  purpose  of  the  Center  is 
to  give  special  and  intensive  Instruction  that 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Education 
would  thus  be  an  important  part  of  the 
Center.  An  initial  curriculum  program  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  university  and  professional  level  has  al- 
ready been  planned  in  addition  to  public 
events  in  the  form  of  workshops. 

In  1966,  it  appeared  as  though  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ( through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation) might  pay  the  extra  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  program  development  and 
operating  expense  up  to  the  completion 
of  the  project.  This  hope  was  not  realized 
because  of  numerous  policy  changes  and  na- 
tional budgetary  cut-backs  made  necessary 
by  military  commitments  and  civil  disturb- 
ances. However,  a  planning  grant  for  $74,000 
was  given  to  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School 
Directors  during  1967  for  use  in  planning 
the  educational  program.  When  the  Center  is 
in  operation,  other  federally  funded  assist- 
ance may  be  available  to  explore  new 
teaching  programs. 

Robert  A.  Thompson,  the  Director  of  the 
new  Space  Center,  has  a  background  ideally 
suited  to  its  purposes.  He  received  a  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  from  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1958.  On  graduation, 
he  became  involved  In  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  the  SOHIO  Satellite  Tracking  Sta- 
tion (Which  was  then  in  its  criginal  stages) 
and  served  as  its  director  for  the  last  two 
years  of  its  existence.  He  served  as  director 
of  the  Warrensville  (Ohio)  Planetarium  and 
Space  Science  Program.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
during  this  time  in  the  fields  mathematics 
and  physical  sciences.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  School's  Secondary 
Mathematics  Curriculum  Committee  and. 
during  the  1965-66  school  year,  as  the  plan- 


ning phase  director  of  the  Cleveland  Supple- 
mentary Education  Center  Science  Division. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  cf  numerotis 
scientific  and  educational  publications  and 
is  a  member  of  many  professional  societies. 
He  immediately  took  charge  of  the  Space 
Center  including  both  Us  scientific  and  pub- 
lic relations  aspects.  Mr.  Thompson  was  as- 
sisted bv  interpretive  specialist  M.  Theodore 
Branchik  who.  by  presenting  new  material 
to  over  10.000  students,  provided  the  major 
experimental  link  between  Milwaukee  School 
planetariums  and  the  Space  Center.  Neal 
D.  Eigenfeld  supervised  curriculum  develop- 
ment which  would  tie  in  the  existing  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  system  to  future  Space 
Center  concepts. 

Architectural  design  of  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
gional Space  Center  is  in  the  hands  cf 
Donald  L.  Grleb  and  Associates.  The  Center 
will  take  the  form  of  a  floating  ellipsoidal 
dome.  The  main  entrance  on  Seventh  Street 
will  lead  to  a  lobby  where  information  can 
be  obtained  and  sales  Items  will  be  located. 
Escalators  will  take  the  visitor  up  to  the 
Spherical  Projection  Chamber,  which  Is  the 
focal  point  of  the  Center.  The  domed  cham- 
ber will  be  round,  soundproof,  and  have  a 
dome  approximately  70  feet  in  diameter 
which  will  extend  down  to  and  below  the 
floor.  The  viewer  will  thus  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  presentation  and  will  have 
the  sensation  cf  being  surrounded  by  the 
oceans,  mountains,  clouds  or  the  s'^arry 
background  of  space.  This  area  will  seat 
about  500  people.  Unique  leatures  of  the 
chamber  are : 

The  Space  Transit  Simulator;  Traditional 
planetariums  allow  tlie  receiver  Uj  see  the 
universe  only  rts  we  see  it  Irom  any  point 
on  the  earth.  The  Space  Transit  Simulator 
would  make  it  possible  to  assume  travel 
through  the  Universe,  and  thus  view  it  from 
any  point  in  tlie  solar  system  which  Is'visible 
from  Earth— from  the  moon,  Jupiter,  Mars. 
as  far  out  as  Saturn.  Since  the  Space  Transit 
Simulator  can  simulate  a  space  flight  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  moon  or  any  of  the 
visible  planets  in  space,  hook-up  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion monitoring  facilities  is  being  explored 
for  the  1970  Apollo  moon  flight,  so  that  the 
participant  can.  by  means  of  projected  closed 
circuit  television  relay,  experience  the  same 
sights  and  sensations  ol  pitching  and  roll- 
ing as  the  astronauts,  in  addition  to  follow- 
ing the  stimulated  "flight"  la  the  chamber. 
Demonstration  Platform:  The  domed 
chamber  will  also  contain  a  demonstration 
platform  which  will  make  lectures  clearer 
and  add  Information  to  them.  The  lecturer 
will  be  able  to  perform  experiments  while 
being  watched  by  a  closed-circuit  color  tele- 
vision camera,  'so  that  everyone  in  the 
chamber  can  "look  over  the  shoulder"  of 
the  experimenter  tlirough  tlie  eye  of  the  tele- 
vision camera  which  projects  its  view  onto 
the  dome.  Tapes  of  the  experiment  could  be 
stored  for  future  use. 

Panor.Tmic  Radial  Projector:  The  projec- 
tion of  film  taken  from  sea  bottom  vessels, 
earth-based  cameras  and  airborne  units  can 
produce  special  effects.  To  cite  only  one 
example,  the  chamber  could  be  transformed 
into  a  ship  which  is  lost  at  sea.  The  partic- 
ipants would  try  to  find  their  location  by 
means  of  clues:  visual  aids  in  addition  to  the 
star  background  projected  on  the  dome, 
sound  equipment  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of 
the  sea.  and  air  Jets  to  simulate  wind  of 
proper  odor,  temperatiu-e  and  direction  of 
air  and  water  currents.  The  participant 
would  be  given  hints  as  to  what  these  clues 
mean.  For  example,  the  sighting  of  a  certain 
species  of  birds,  certain  stars,  the  measure- 
ment of  tlie  temperature  and  color  of  the 
water  and  proper  identification  of  an  odor 
would  all  Indicate  a  certain  locaUon.  but  the 
participant  must  identify  the  clues  cor- 
rectly, put  them  all  together  and  use  his 
reason  to  determine  the  correct  location. 
In  delivering  a  lecture,  the  speaker  would 
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be  able  to  walk  freely  thr.iugh  the  ch.omber, 
using   a   microphone.   A   lecturer   would   use 
many    materials,    including    multiple    slide 
projection  and  three-dimensional  wide  angle 
movie    projection     Remote    television    would 
relay    demonstraUons    from    other    p.irts    of 
the  building  when  it  would  be  Ux)  dangerous 
or  awkward  Ui  bring  them  to  the  chamber's 
platform.   Television  would   also  be  u.sed  to 
video-tape   nrlual   a-strninomlcal   happenings. 
It  also  would  be  p.-)ssible  to  find  how  much 
of    the   material    the   students   have   under- 
stood bv  means  of  a  button  unit,  similar  to 
the  push  button  ulephone.  to  be  located  at 
c:ich  seat    The  student  w  >uld  push  it  when 
requested  to  indicate  c  >mprehenslon  of  the 
material  presented.  This  would  have  the  ad- 
vantace  of  obtainine  a  truthful  rospoitse.  as 
onlv    the    Individual    would    know    his    own 
answer.  Electronic  tabulation  would  give  the 
lecturer  an  idea  of  the  dem-ec  of  understand- 
ing of  his  material,  so  that  he  could  Imme- 
diately expand  points  which  were  not  clear 
and  imOTo've  future  lectu-es  where  necessary. 
Possibly  the  most  exciting  and  orlelnal  area 
in  the  Space  Center  will  be  the  Demonstra- 
tion-Participation units,  which  are  under  the 
englneerlnc  supervision  of  Fred  C    Couslno. 
The  Demonstration-Participation  Units  will 
Involve  the  visitor  In  an  active  educational 
experience  uslnc  all  five  senses.  The  partici- 
pant will  use  the  information  which  he  has 
acquired  from  the  Units  to  make  decisions. 
Although  the  casual  observer  will  not  bene- 
fit as  much  as  the  visitor  who  actually  used 
the  unique  Space  Center  facilities,  he  should 
be  able  to  learn  as  much  as  he  would  from 
any  lop  quality  display. 

Demonstration-Participation  units  (called 
"Dem-Par"  Units  by  the  staff)  will  be  divid- 
ed into  three  main  areas.  Space— The  New 
Vantage  Point  section  will  give  the  visitor  a 
different  perspective  on  the  earth  and  sur- 
rounding planets  and  new  Insights  Into 
oceanography,  navigation,  and  peology  and 
meteorologv,  incorporatln<:  technology  devel- 
oped In  response  to  space-age  needs  of  our 
society.  An  example  of  such  a  unit  would  be 
a  device  In  which  conditions  within  a  space 
ship  were  simulated.  In  another  unit,  par- 
ticipants would  try  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
their  ship  with  another,  maneuvering  the 
"spacecraft"  by  means  of  controls  which 
would  produce  motion  Koin2  up.  down,  side- 
ways or  around  an  axis,  technically  called 
pitch,  yaw  and  roll. 

Other  Demonstration-Participation  ideas 
would  incorporate  an  originally  designed, 
scaled  solar  system,  giving  size,  distance  and 
motion  in  proper  perspective;  experiencing 
of  weicht  and  strength  as  they  would  be  on 
other  planets;  sensing  materials  comparing 
the  surfaces  of  different  planets  and  monitor- 
ing of  Milwaukee's  air.  water  and  their  pollu- 
tion, as  well  R.S  live  monitoring  of  s.iteiute 
orbital  photography. 

The  Biolosical-Envlronmental  section 
would  be  a  second  major  area.  It  will  deal 
with  the  problems  which  man  f^tces  when  he 
leaves  t:  rra  hrma  t  >  c-xulore  the  oceans  and 
outer  space,  besides  medically  momtonn?  the 
human  body  and  its  diseases  here  on  e.'irth. 
Since  the  human  body  has  such  a  small  range 
of  adaption,  man  must  take  his  environ- 
mental shell  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
When  he  ventures  to  live  on  the  moon,  he 
must  contend  with  the  hostile  environment; 
the  extreme  temperatures,  r.idiation  hazards 
and  lack  of  atmosphere,  food  and  water.  A 
Demonstratlon-Farticipatlon  unit  will  show 
the  present  technological  adaptations  to  this 
strange  environment,  such  as  h.arnessing 
solar  energy  to  power  devices  which  produce 
water,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  food.  The  visitor 
to  the  unit  would  be  able  to  see  the  environ- 
mental chamber  In  operation,  walk  In  a 
lunar  garden,  feel  temperature  changes,  and 
experience  the  (compressed)  two  weeks  of 
alternating  sunlight  and  darkness  which 
comprise  a  lunar  day. 

A  third  Demonstration-Participation  area 
will  explore  the  topics  of  matter,  and  energy. 
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Including  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
Classification,  use  and  conversion  of  energy, 
production  and  detection  of  light  Involving 
the  nature  and  perception  of  color,  x-ray«, 
gamma  rays,  ultra-violet,  Infra-red  radio  and 
microwaves,  will  all  be  Included.  A  unit 
Illustrating  the  ten  common  forms  of  energy 
and  showing  how  each  can  be  converted  Into 
one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  Is  conceived. 
••Visitors  win  be  checked  out  on  their  opera- 
tion of  the  Dem-Par  Units,  similar  to  pilots 
of  aircraft,"  said  Thompson.  "This  gives  visi- 
tors a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  allows 
them  to  Instruct  others  they  bring  to  the 
Center  In  turn" 

In  addition  to  the  Demonstration-Partici- 
pation areas,  laboratories  will  be  available  for 
use  by  both  members  of  the  staff  and  talented 
high  school  and  college  students  for  research 
in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy  and 
mathematics.   A   library   and   multi-purpose 
assembly  area  are  also  planned.  The  assembly 
room  could  be  used  for  short  term  traveling 
exhibits,  group  meetings,  eating  facilities  and 
'  short-  term  workshops.  The  room  will  have 
movatle  partitions  and  storage  In  the  wall 
area  similar  to  proposed  lunar  living  areas. 
Because  education  Is  such  an  Important  func- 
tion of  the  Space  Center,  several  workshops 
are   being-  planned   under   the   direction   of 
BotUng  B:- Smith.  These  workshops  will  re- 
inforce and  supplement  classroom  learning. 
Among  workshops  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  would  be  one  especially  de- 
signed for  children  from  disadvantaged  areas. 
They   would    participate   In    field    trips    and 
laboratory  activities  which  would  hopefully 
Increase   both    their   scientific    Interest    and 
pride  In  themselves.  Workshops  for  Milwau- 
kee   area    students    would    explore    geology, 
biology,  hydrology,  physics,  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy and  related  humanitarian  subjects 
In  more  detail.  Some  workshops  would  study 
topics  such  as  lens  grinding,  telescope  making 
and  electronic  apparatus  assembly  and  rocket 
design.  The  staff  would  not  only  guide,  but 
also  challenge  the  students.  The  unique  fa- 
clUUes  of  the  Center  would   be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  classroom  study  of  these  sub- 
jects. Workshops  would  also  assist  In  retrain- 
ing teachers  in  the  newer  concepts  of  the 
space  age.  The   teachers  would   receive   in- 
service  credit  for  attending  these  workshops. 
Students  would  be  given  certificates  of  ac- 
complishment, since  certain  wor-kshops  would 
be    prerequis.tes    to    others    that    are    more 
advanced. 

At  present,  the  workshops  are  being 
brought  Into  the  school  classroom.  When  the 
Center  Is  operational,  classes  will  be  able  to 
come  either  for  a  single  visit  (with  optional 
follow-up  visits)  or  for  the  after  school  work- 
shops. Elementary  and  secondary  level  work- 
shops would  be  held  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  teacher  workshops  would 
take  place  after  the  school  day.  Sundays 
would  be  available  for  special  projects,  field 
trips  or  research. 

Because  the  Space  Center  will  serve  such  a 
large  region,  an  effort  was  made  to  develop 
an  •outpost"  or  extension  in  the  form  of  a 
Science  Camp  for  especially  talented  stu- 
dents. Since  the  Center  did  not  desire  to  go 
Into  the  camping  business,  it  was  necessary 
to  locate  It  in  an  already  existing  camp 
structure.  The  desired  atmosphere  was  one 
of  creativity  and  freedom  which  could  be 
channeled  into  disciplined  study  and  re- 
search effort.  The  program  would  need  to 
attract  talented  students  throughout  the 
region  and  would  be  open  to  all,  regardless 
of  social  and  economic  background.  Eligi- 
bility would  probably  be  determined  by  the 
Scholastic  ApUtude  Testing  Program  In  sci- 
ence, an  Interview  or  both.  The  student 
would  work  on  a  project  with  guidance  pro- 
vided by  specially  selected  instructors.  Hope- 
fully the  ratio  of  instructors  to  students 
would  be  one  to  six.  The  Hull  Hovise  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  has  received  this  Idea  en- 
thusiastically. The  Association  operates  the 
Bowen  Country  Club  Hull  House  Camp  in 
East  Troy,  Wisconsin.  This  camping  facility 
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emphasizes  creative  art,  music,  drama  and 
writing.  Four  hundred  acres  or  wooded  areas 
and  a  large  lake  offer  an  excellent  natural 
laboratory  for  geological,  geographical  and 
biological  study,  as  well  as  a  stimulating 
setting  for  astronomy  and  other  scientific 
research.  Athletics  and  an  opportunity  to 
meet  others  talented  in  different  disciplines 
would  also  be  part  of  the  program.  The  Hull 
House  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  have  committed 
themselves  to  cooperatloh  with  the  Space 
Center  on  this  project.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
progr.im  of  this  type  could  soon  be  made 
available  on  weekends  throughout  the  year, 
as  well  as  during  the  summer,  for  adults  as 
well  as  yoviiig  people. 

AH  these  concepts— the  Domed  Chamber, 
the  unique  Demonstration-Participation 
areas,  the  workshops  and  science  camp — 
offer  exciting  possibilities.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  William  M.  Lumers.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School 
Directors  nnd  President  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museiun  Board  of  Trustees:  ••The 
Wisconsin  Regional  Space  Center  promises  to 
be  xniique,  not  only  for  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
first  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  world  to  bring 
together  space  age  discoveries,  but  also  to 
interpret  the  space  age  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  the  student  and  scientists  as  well. 
The  project,  its  physical  make-up,  staff  and 
curriculum  will  provide  the  whole  Middle 
West  with  a  highly  effective  teaching  lab- 
oratory that  can  readily  be  tied  into  the  on 
golug  programs  cf  tens  of  thousands  of  ele- 
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mentary  and  secondary  schools  and  hundreds 
of  colleges  and  universities.  It  would  attract 
worldwide  attention  to  the  city,  state  and 
nation." 


Thirty-second  District  Poll 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  took  a  public  opinion  poll  in  California's 
32d  Congressional  District.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  constituents  I  am  send- 
ing them  the  results  in  the  following 
form: 
Thirtt-Second  District  Poll  Results  by 
Cities 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  today  released 
detailed  results  for  six  cities  in  his  poll  of 
California's  new  32nd  District.  Almost  20.000 
citizens  represented  by  the  Congressman  bal- 
loted on  twelve  major  national  Issues. 

Use  of  an  IBM  card  ballot  permitted  a  com- 
puter to  analyze  voting  In  the  various  com- 
munities included  In  the  District. 

Hosmer  said  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
public  opinion  survey  ever  taken  In  the  area 
and  that  It  will  aid  him  considerably  In  rep- 
resenting his  constituent's  wishes. 
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Rossmoor 


Seal 
Beach 


Leisure        Hunting-    Surfside.        Bell- 
World       ton  Beach     Sunset        flower 
Beach 


1  Do  vou  approve  ol  the  President's  conduct  of 

the  Vietnam  War? 

Ves.-..- — II 

No - -  -        62 

Undecided " 

2  In  Nortn  Vietnam,  do  you  tavor— 

(a)  Intensified  US.  air  attacks 72 

<b)  A  bombinshalt 10 

(c)  Maintaining  air  attacks  at  the  present 

level.- --        1] 

Undecided-  - ' 

3  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with 

nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam? 

Yes -- 12 

No - - ----        80 

Undecided-  ° 

4  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  receiv- 

ing sufhcient  inlormation  Irom  the  Govern- 
ment on  vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues  to 
3II0A  them  to  vote  11  telligently? 

Ves.-     , 16 

No- J-4. " 

Undecided-. J..-'. 1° 

5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed 

increase  in  t.ixes? 

Ves 2< 

No  -...  .       6b 

Undecided —   -  -        " 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  do- 

mestic programs  should  be  reduced? 

Ves -.--- 62 

No  - 30 

Undecided --  * 

7.  Should  industries  which  install  equipment  to 

reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be  pranted 
tax  credits  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
chset  part  of  the  expense  involved? 

Ves - ^1 

No fo 

Undecided.- '' 

8  Do  you  lavor  returning  a  percentage  ol  the  tax 

money  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  Slate  and  local  governments  to  be  used  as 
they  see  fit?  ,, 

Yes  -"^ 

No -   35 

Undecided " 

9  jhould  the  United  States  encourage  trade  with 

Con^munist  nations? 
Ves-  ■•        18 

No  -   ',1 

Undecided  '" 

10  Do  you  favor  the  poverty  program? 

Y»s  - - ^' 

No  --- 56 

Undecided.  -----  1^ 

11  Should      the      United     States     spend     about 

iiO  OQO.OUO.OOO  for  antimissile  defense  against 

possible  Soviet  attack? 

Ves <8 

No --   l\ 

Undecided '-^ 
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All         Rossmoor 


Seal 
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V    In  dealing  with  civil  disorders,  do  you  favor  - 

(a)  Stricter  handling  ol  rioters  and  'dem- 

onstrators' bv  police  and  the  courts 

(b)  More  programs  tor  improvement  ol  slum 

aieas? 
Undecided 
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Inasmuch  as  the  district  was  recently 
realined  and  I  have  had  requests  for  in- 
formation about  myself,  I  am  including 
with  the  poll  results  a  reproduction  of 
the  following  biographical  sketch  which 
once  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
newspaper : 

Hosmer:  Atomic- Age  Congressman 
( By  Ben  Cole ) 
Washington.— Rep.  Cr.^ig  Hosmer.  R-Calif.. 
cm  be  characterized  the  nation's  first  atomic- 
age  congressman,  for  the  atom  brought  the 
studious  lawyer  from  Long  Beach  to  his 
seat  in  the  House. 

Hosmer  was  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy,  waiting  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
start  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Japanese  home- 
land when  the  first  bomb  exploded  at  Hiro- 
shima. 

The  Implication  was  immediately  ap- 
parent to  Hosmer.  This  was  the  power  that 
would  shape  the  future,  and  he  wanted  to 
have  a  hand  In  deaUng  with  It. 

Back  home,  he  took  a  Job  at  Los  Alamos  as 
a  government  lawyer.  The  experience  was 
disappointing,  but  it  made  Hosmer  decide  to 
go  to  'Washington. 

Long  Beach  Isn't  necessarily  the  best  place 
for  Republicans  to  launch  new  political 
careers.  Hosmer  took  a  whipping  In  1950,  but 
came  back  In  the  Eisenhower  year  of  1952 
and  won. 

AS  he  does  with  everything  he  undertakes. 
the  48-year-old  Hosmer  has  closely  studied 
his  constituency.  He  has  continued  winning 
re-election  with  growing  majorities,  though 
Long  Beach  Is  generally  considered  to  favor 
the  Democrats  about  60-40. 

Hosmer  had  to  wait  until  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  interior  committee, 
where  he  also  retains  membership. 

As  It  turned  out,  atomic  energy  and  the 
power-and-water  problems  of  the  Interior 
committee  dovetail  perfectly;  and  the  future 
will  draw  them  ever  closer  together. 

Hosmer's  district  in  the  midst  of  a  mega- 
lopolis is  far  removed  from  the  agricultural 
problems  preoccupying  lawmakers  from  other 
water-shy  areas.  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

-There's  only  one  farmer  in  my  district,  a 
man  with  a  10-foot  window  box,"  Hosmer 
says  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye. 

So  he  regards  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
legislation,  upon  which  he  one  day  will  be 
called  to  pass,  as  "Just  another  extension  of 
the  battle  of  the  river  .  .  ." 

Such  projects  won't  cure  shortages.  It  will 
just  bring  more  of  them,  he  fears. 

And  behind  the  whole  issue  of  reclama- 
tion-type projects,  Hosmer  sees  the  ever- 
present  matter  of  electrical  energy. 

"Whatever  is  behind  it,"  Hosmer  wrote 
recently  in  a  minority  report  on  a  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  bill,  "under  a 
succession  of  Interior  secretaries,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  moved  deeper  Into  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  marketing  of 
electric  power  ..." 

Hosmer  fears  there  may  be  a  determined 
effort  of  careerists  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  extend  the  federal  control  over 
electric  energy  ever  and  ever  further. 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall.  who  Hosmer 
finds  Is  "busy  running  around  the  country," 
could  do  the  nation  a  service  by  "flushing 
out  and  laying  on  the  table  the  true  nature 
of  the  federal  power  program,"  the  congress- 
man declares. 


While  Hosmer  is  dedicated  to  opposmg 
Fabian  socialism,  he  is  cognizant  that  pri- 
vate lix:al  public,  and  federal  resources  are 
going  to  be  needed  to  fill  the  nation's  power 
needs  in  vears  to  come. 

And  tied  to  these  is  the  question  of  water 
for  the  thirsty  Southwest.  Hosmer  is  con- 
stantly aware  that  his  U-eming  district  would 
be  empty  desert,  save  for  the  water  brought 

He  believes,  as  do  most  men  working  with 
the  problem  day  after  day.  that  harnessing 
the  atom  to  desalt  the  sea  is  the  eventual 
iinswcr 

But  much  must  be  done.  An  economical 
plant  Hosmer  estimates,  would  cost  $500 
million,  too  big  an  undertaking  without  fed- 
eral help.  ,  .<  . 
Once.  Hosmer  asked  an  atomic  scientist 
at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  about  the  problem  of 
refuse  from  desallnization  plants.  Tlie  man 
had  never  considered  what  would  be  done 
with  it.  The  incident  disturbed  Hosmer  be- 
cause It  symbolized  the  tendency  of  persons 
working  with  great  problems  to  leave  things 
unfinished. 

Hosmer's  desire  for  "knowledge"  on  legisla- 
tive problems  is  almost  obsessive.  His  conclu- 
sion in  his  minority  report  on  the  Bonne- 
ville power  bill  epitomized  this:  "Defeat  .  .  . 
Is  urged  because  more  must  be  known  to 
consider  It  wisely,"  he  WTOte.  "This  will  place 
the  approprlte  committees  of  Congress  on 
notice  to  do  the  investigation  work  they 
have  neglected." 

Tall,  handsomely  daik  complexioned  and, 
at  times  severely  serious,  Hosmer  Is  one  of 
the  most  respected  young  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  private  conversation,  he  is  warm  and 
candid. 

A  native  of  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Hosmer 
is  the  son  of  a  mechanic  whose  curiosity 
made  him  a  successful  Inventor. 

Chester  C.  Hosmer  worked  In.the  oil  fields 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  He  devised  a  replaceable 
cutting  edge  for  power  shovel  scoops  that  Is 
universally  used  today. 

"I'll  bet  most  of  the  construction  work  In 
Arizona  today  was  done  with  his  Invention." 
Hosmer  says  with  satisfaction. 

Young  Hosmer  got  his  bachelor's  degree 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
then  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
a  year  of  law  school.  He  returned  home  to 
receive  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  law  review.  He  then  got  in  a  year  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  before  World 
War  II  sent  him  to  sea. 

Hosmer  married  the  former  Marian  Caro- 
line Swanson  in  1946.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

The  congressman  does  his  own  legislative 
research,  preparing  his  notes  on  a  yellow 
legal-size  pad,  then  tj'plng  the  first  draft 
himself.  He's  a  good  typist,  too.  Uses  the 
touch  system. 


Scholarships  Through  Collective 
Bargaining 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February  26,   1968,  edition  of  the 
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Chemical  and  Engineering  News  there 
was  a  very  interesting  and  informative 
article  concerning  my  bill,  S.  2704.  which 
would  allow  joint  employer-union  ti-ust 
funds  to  be  u.scd  ta  provide  scholarships 
and  child-care  centers  for  children  of 
employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   this  article,   under   the  title 
■Scholar.ship  May  Be  Topic  for  Bargain- 
ing." be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Govr.RNMtNr:    .scHcLAKsmrs   May    Be   Topic 

FOR  Bargaining 
(Bill  that  would  permit  collective  bargain- 
ing   over    scholarship    funds    lor    workers' 
children  wins  support  Irom  lubor.  admin- 
ihtratloni 

A  bill  to  make  i<nnt  ti'ust  funds  to  provide 
college  scholarships  for  workers'  children  a 
legal  subject  U>T  t  illeciivc  bargaining  drew 
strong  support  from  the  Administration  and 
labor  at  hearings  belore  the  Senate  Labv)r 
Subcommittee.  But  what  management  thinks 
of  the  proposal  is  a  mysterv-. 

A  member  of  the  committee  sUaff  told 
C&EN  that  management  groups— the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  As- 
S(x:lation  of  Manufacturers— declined  an  in- 
vitation to  tostlfv  at  the  hearings.  Tliey  plan 
to  submit  written  statements  later  for  the 
record.  And  C&EN  learns  that  as  of  now, 
neither  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associ- 
ation nor  its  member  companies  plans  to 
comment  on  the  proposal.  However,  the  com- 
mittee w^ll  hold  the  record  open  until 
March  4  for  filing  suitcments. 

The  proposal  l^fore  the  committee  is  S. 
2704  It  was  introduced  by  Sen  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  (D.-Tex.l.  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  sponsored  by  10  other  Sena- 
tors, both  Democratic  and  Republican.  It 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  (Taft-Hartley 
Act)  to  include  Joint  employer-umon  trust 
funds  to  provide  scholarships  for  workers  and 
their  children  and  Similar  trusts  to  provide 
day  care  centers  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  children  of  employees. 

savs  Sen.  Yarborough.  "This  bill  is  a  sie- 
nilicant  step  toward  universal  educational 
opportunity.  Grants  from  these  Jointly  ad- 
ministered programs  would  be  made  as  a 
matter  of  right,  thereby  helping  all  those 
qualified  to  receive  additional  education,  not 
only  the  bright  or  exceptional  student." 

If  Congress  approves  the  bill,  it  could  well 
be  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  bargaining 
tables  as  labor  contracts  come  up  for  nego- 
tiation around  the  nation.  Jacob  S.  Potofsky. 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  gave  the  committee  a 
clue  as  to  which  way  the  wind  may  be  blow- 
ing. "We  would  like  to  expand  our  nation- 
wide welfare  program  by  adding  a  scholar- 
ship fund,  paid  for  by  employer  contribu- 
tions." he  said.  "We  will  soon  be  negotiating 
for  a  new  contract,  and  although  our  de- 
mands are  not  vet  publicized,  I  can  tell  you 
that  a  scholarship  program  under  a  jointly 
administered     fund     may     well     be     among 

them."  ,      „      .,  , 

Members  of  his  union  feel.  Mr.  Potofsky 
said  that  one  of  the  great  needs  Is  for  schol- 
arship help  to  make  it  possible  for  iheir 
children  to  go  to  college.  Ceruainly.  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  it  is  useful,  he  added, 
for  technological  progress  in  recent  years 
makes  advanced  education  and  training 
more  necessary. 

Committee  members  asked  Mr.  Potofsky 
whether  he  had  any  reaction  from  manage- 
ment to  the  proposals  in  S.  2704.  He  had  had 
no  clues  as  to  how  management  might  react 
but  he  told  the  committee  he  expected  no 
antagonism  because  the  industry  had  always 
been  socially  minded.  "However.  "  he  pointed 
out    "I   can't    see    r>ny   management   people 
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standing  In  line  to  contribute  money  to  our 
scholarship  fund." 

Tlie  AFL-CIO  and  Ita  more  than  6  million 
members  solidly  support  the  bill,  Leonard 
Lesser,  general  counsel  for  the  organization's 
Industrial  union  department,  told  the  com- 
mittee. He  stressed  that  the  bUl  does  not 
force  anybody  to  do  anything.  It  Just  re- 
moves a  legal  bar  to  establishing  a  Joint 
fund  for  these  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Labor  completely  sup- 
ports S.  2704.  Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor  of 
Labor,  said.  And.  as  an  added  plus  In  these 
times  of  severe  budget  restrictions,  he  added. 
"I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  propyosal 
neither  authorizes  nor  contemplates  federal 
expendlturea.  It  merely  seeks  authority  under 
federal  law  for  labor  and  management  to  use 
their  own  private  funds  for  these  purposes." 

The  need  for  legislation  stems  from  the 
fact  that  section  302  of  the  act — signed  Into 
law  more  than  20  years  ago — flatly  prohibits 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  ex- 
cept In  very  limited  situations.  Theee  specific 
situations  are  spelled  out  explicitly  In  the 
law:  by  implication,  anj-thing  not  named  was 
prohibited  by  Congress. 

"I  believe  that  there  are  today  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  funds — prohibited  by  section 
302 — with  valid  and  legitimate  purposes. 
baneflcUU-  not  only  to  labor  and  management 
but  to  tb«  public."  he  saiid.  "I  am  not  aware 
of  any  valid  reason  why  contributions  to 
theee  funds  should  not  be  permitted." 

Mr.  Donahue  pointed  out  that  industry 
makea  many  grfuxts  and  scholarship  awards. 
Unions  do  the  same.  "S.  2704  will  enable  them 
to  act  in  concert  In  carrying  on  their  pro- 
grams,"  he  said. 


Acreage  Limitation 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  persistent  problems  of  agriculture 
and  resource  policy  is  the  matter  of  acre- 
age limitations. 

One  of  the  most  able  and  expert  peo- 
ple immediately  concerned  with  this 
matter  Is  Prof.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
■  Professor  Taylor  has  recently  written 
a  letter  in  which  he  critically  analyzes 
and  opposes  the  recommendations  the 
California  Governor's  Task  Force  on  the 
Acreage  Limitation  Problem. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
letter  to  be  highly  enlightening,  and  I 
commend  it  as  well  to  the  readers  of 
this  Record  by  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 
Caijfornia  St.«te  Board 

OP  AcaicrLTi  RE. 
Sacramento.  Calif..  March  3. 1968. 

Dear  Mr.  Grant:  I  urge  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  reject  the  finding  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
the  Acreage  Limitation  Problem,  and  request 
that  this  letter  representing  my  individual 
views  be  read  at  the  March  7.  1968  meeting  of 
the  Board  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  minutes. 

In  composing  the  membership  of  the  Task 
Force,  the  Governor  apparently  chose  to  em- 
phasize experience  in  opposition  to  the  acre- 
age limitation  law,  rather  than  to  seek  a  bal- 
ance among  citizens  representing  broad 
public  Interests.  The  result  Is  a  report 
marked  by  skillful  special  pleading  for  a 
narrow  Interest  of  large  landowners.  This 
gulf  between  spectaJ  and  general  interest 
shows  clearly  from  a  comparison  between  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court's  description  of 
the  160-acre  law  and  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Task  Force. 

The  piu-pose  of  the  160-acre  law,  as  stated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  assure:  "That 
benefits  may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals.  The  limitation  insures  that 
this  enormous  expenditure  will  not  go  in  dis- 
proportionate share  to  a  few  individuals  with 
large  land  holdings.  Moreover,  it  prevents  the 
use  of  the  federal  reclamation  service  for 
speculative  purposes."  Iviinhoe  v.  McCracken, 
357  US.  at  297  (1958) 

Governor  Reagan's  Task  Force  frankly  dis- 
agrees with  these  ptirposes.  "A  majority  of 
tiie  members,"  says  the  Report  on  page 
22,  ".  .  .  believe  these  provisions  are  wrong 
In  principle  and  should  be  repealed."  Be- 
tween the.se  opposing  views  I  prefer,  and  I 
iiope  the  Board  of  Agriculture  prefers,  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  which  requires  exercise  of  control 
over  monopoly  and  speculation  by  the  few. 

A  second  objection  to  the  Task  Force  Re- 
port is  the  unreliability  of  alleged  facts  cited 
in  support  of  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. A  couple  of  examples  will  serve 
to  Illustrate  this  undependabllity  on  the  part 
of  the  Task  Force's  analysis  and  presentation. 

On  pages  13  and  14  the  Report  states  that — 

"Because  of  its  latter-day  Impact  upon 
private  land  holdings,  some  supporters  of 
acreage  limitation  have  sought  to  Justify 
it  as  a  'land  reform'  measure.  Certainly  that 
was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  original 
limitation  provision  of  the  1902  Act,  for  that 
statute  was  aimed  primarily  at  the  develop- 
ing and  settling  of  the  public  lands  .  .  . 
'Land  reform'  as  such  was  never  a  Congres- 
sional purpose  or  objective  In  enacting  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Reclamation 
Law.  It  is  only  an  afterthought  on  the  part 
of  those  who  seek  some  justification  lor  per- 
petuating these  anachronistic  provisions." 
One  has  only  to  read  the  language  of  the 
1902  acreage  ilmitatlon  law  to  know  that  the 
above  statement  is  the  precise  opposite  of 
the  trtith.  It  states:  "No  right  to  the  use 
of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall 
be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any 
one  landowner  .  .  ."  32  Stat.  389. 

The  160-acre  law  to  which  the  Task  Force 
objects  applies  to  private  lands  receiving  pro- 
ject water,  and  to  privately-owned  lands 
only. 

One  wonders  how  the  Task  Force  could 
have  overlooked  not  only  the  language  of 
the  law  itself,  but  also  passages  from  the 
debates  in  1902  that  stand  out  clearly  from 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
fairly  hit  one  In  the  face  as  specific  land 
reform  declarations.  For  example.  Congress- 
man Frank  W.  Mondell.  of  'Wyoming,  In 
charge  of  the  reclamation  bill,  said: 

"It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  any  legislation 
we  have  ever  had  in  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  speculative  landholdlngs  and 
in  pro^•lding  for  small  farms  and  homes  on 
the  public  land,  while  it  will  also  compel 
the  division  into  small  holdings  of  any  large 
areas  ...  In  private  ownership  which  may 
be  irrieated  tinder  its  provisions."  35  Cong. 
Rec.  6677. 

Admittedly  the  Task  Force  opposes  the 
acreage  limitation  because  one  of  its  major 
purposes  is  land  reform,  but  this  does  not 
excuse  the  failure  on  its  part  to  read  law 
and  history  correctly,  and  advise  the  readers 
of  its  Report  dependably  of  the  facts. 

Another  example  appears  on  page  6  of  the 
Report.  The  Task  Force  says:  "Interest-free 
financing  is  the  only  true  subsidy  which  is 
recogni.rabIe  as  a  purported  Justification  for 
the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Reclama- 
tion Law." 

This  claim  is  crucial  to  the  Task  Force 
recommendation  that  large  landowners  be 
permitted  to  buy  their  way  out  from  the 
policy  of  the  l.iw  cheaply,  by  eliminating  sub- 
sidies; the  "Engle  Formula"  is  cited  to  sug- 
gest that  large  landowners  need  only  double 
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the  price  they  pay  for  water,  from  $3.50  per 
acre-foot  to  $7.00  per  acre-foot,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  public  subsidies  they  receive 
(Page  13). 

But  this  Is  untrue.  The  Task  Force  fails  to 
advise  its  readers  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, referring  apparently  to  the  same 
water  rates,  said  that  "if  subsidies  and  special 
benefits  tinder  reclamation  law  were  elimi- 
nated," the  price  of  water  would  be,  not 
doubled  to  $7.00.  but  quadrupled  to  $14  00 
per  acre-foot.  And  even  this  quadrupled  fig- 
ure falls  to  include  other  important  public 
subsidies  such  as  "flood  control."  (Hearings 
before  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  80th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  S.  912,  page  869) . 

Furthermore — and  this  appears  dilEcult  to 
understand  in  the  light  of  the  present — the 
Task  Force  fails  to  advise  its  readers  th.Tt 
promotion  of  political  stability  in  our  nation 
was  among  the  proclaimed  purposes  of  recl.i- 
mation  at  its  inception,  and  that  weakening 
acreage  limitation  undermines  its  stabilizing 
influence.  For  example,  the  "Father  of  Recla- 
mation." George  H.  Maxwell,  used  surpris- 
ingly modern  language  to  warn  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  meeting  In  Phoenix  Irj 
1896.  that — 

"If  we  have  reached  a  condition  In  less 
than  laalf  a  century,  when  in  case  of  riot  and 
disorder,  the  national  government  must  be 
called  upon  to  suppress  riot  and  disturbances 
In  Chicago,  to  keep  the  peace  and  preserve 
property,  how  is  it  to  be  done  in  years  to 
come,  when  these  great  cities  have  grown 
to  such  a  size  that  no  other  power  can  con- 
trol them,  and  when  the  very  elements  of 
disorder  which  control  those  cities  ■will  like- 
wise control,  too,  the  nation  and  elect  the 
men  who  administer  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Now,  where  is  the  remedy  for  this?" 

Maxwell's  answer  was  to  assure  widespread 
ownership  of  property,  notably  In  land  and 
water,  as  Congress  shortly  provided  for  by 
enacting  the  160-acre  provisions  of  recla- 
mation law. 

Congressman  Oscar  Underwood,  later 
Speaker  of  the  House,  gave  the  1902  Congress 
cotmsel  similar  to  Maxwell's.  Enactment  of 
reclamation  law,  he  said,  would  give  the 
farm  boys — 

"A  place  where  they  can  go  and  build 
homes  without  being  driven  Into  the  already 
overcrowded  cities  to  seek  employment  .  .  . 
If  this  policy  is  not  undertaken  now,  this 
great  western  desert  will  ultimately  be  ac- 
quired by  individuals  and  great  corpora- 
tions ...  I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who  earns  his 
bread  by  his  dally  toll  ...  It  gives  him  a 
place  where  he  can  go  and  be  free  and  in- 
dependent; It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
be  an  owner  of  the  soil  and  to  build  a  home. 
These  are  the  class  of  men  we  must  rely  on 
for  the  safety  of  the  Nation  ...  It  is  Justice 
to  them  that  this  legislation  be  enacted  Into 
law."  June  12,  1902,  S.  Doc.  446,  p.  376. 

Clearly  Governor  Reagan's  Task  Force 
favors  the  acquisition  of  the  western  desert 
"by  individuals  and  great  corporations," 
which  Underwood  feared.  One  can  under- 
stand this  preference  among  members  of  the 
Task  Force  experienced  in  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  large  landowners  professionally.  But 
is  there  any  good  reason  why,  In  face  of  cur- 
rent urban  unemployment  and  rural  poverty, 
and  riots  and  disorders  during  the  "long  hot 
summers"  of  the  1960's,  the  public  should 
choose  to  favor  land  and  water  monopoly  by 
"individuals  and  great  corporations"  in  pref- 
erence to  provisions  through  the  160-acre 
limitation  of  greater  opportunity  for  the 
many? 

The  Task  Force  does  not  tell  Its  readers 
that  in  September  1967,  barely  four  months 
preceding  issuance  of  its  own  Report,  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Poverty 
charged  that  without  western  reclamation 
"the  South  could  have  stronger  agricultural 
and  rural  economies,  with  fewer  poverty 
stricken  people."  Nor  that  the  Rural  Poverty 
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Report  demanded,  in  the  interest  of  reduc- 
ing Rural  Poverty  "That  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation." 
(The  People  Left  Behind,  pages  138,  139.) 
How  much  warning  of  political  instability 
and  injustice  do  we  need  before  we  take 
heed? 

The  Governor's  Task  Force  Is  at  great  pains 
to  argue,  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  that  the 
use  of  costly  machinery  in  farm  operation 
requires  that  landownershlps  be  larger  than 
160  acres.  Of  course  this  need  not  be  so  at 
all.  The  Report  falls  to  advise  its  readers  that 
nothing  in  the  160-acre  law  restricts  use  of 
costly  machinery  on  whatever  scale  may  be 
necessary  to  confer  its  financial  advantages; 
also  that  well-known  ways  of  employing  ma- 
chinery on  a  large  scale  without  requiring 
large  landownershlps  have  been  customary  in 
America,  and  in  California  agriculture  for 
a  century. 

One  could  continue  indefinitely  picking 
holes  in  the  Task  Force  Report,  but  it  is  time 
to  summarize  in  words  that  give  perspective. 

The  Task  Force  draws  Inspiration  from  the 
late  Clair  Engle  for  its  recommendation  of 
the  "Engle  Formula"  as  a  device  to  enable 
large  landowners  to  circumvent  acreage  lim- 
itation. The  true  role  of  the  "Engle  Formula" 
has  never  been  characterized  better  than  by 
its  author.  In  1955  Clair  Engle,  then  Con- 
gressman, said  to  the  Congress: 

"I  grant  you,  you  start  kicking  the  160- 
acre  limitation  and  it  Is  like  Inspecting  the 
rear  end  of  a  mule:  You  want  to  do  it  from 
a  safe  distance  because  you  might  get  kicked 
through  the  side  of  the  barn.  But  it  can  be 
done  with  circumspection,  and  I  hope  we  can 
exercise  circumspection."  (Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation 
of  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  on  H.R.  104,  384,  and  3817,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  70) . 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  a  clear 
choice,  whether  to  represent  the  public  inter- 
est in  Its  decision,  bearing  in  mind  the  re- 
quirements of  Justice  and  political  stability, 
or  whether  to  favor  those  special  Interests 
that  seek  to  circumvent  a  good  law  founded 
on  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  S.  Taylor, 

President. 

By  way  of  identification:  I  served  a  four- 
year  term  as  member  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  from  1940  to  1944, 
served  as  consultant  on  reclamation  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  between  1943 
and  1952,  and  have  published  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  acreage  limitation  In  law  and  other 
professional  Journals.  One  of  these,  "Excess 
land  law:  Execution  of  a  Public  Policy,"  64 
Yale  Law  Journal  477,  was  cited  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Ivanhoe  v.  McCracken. 
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lighter  weight  paper  for  magazines.  This 
breakthrough  results  in  a  substantial 
savings  of  money  to  Consolidated's  cus- 
tomers. Such  innovative  activity  con- 
tinues to  keep  this  great  paper  producer 
in  a  highly  respected  ix>sition. 

While  emphasizing  science  and  tech- 
nology. Consolidated  did  not  forget  that 
the  backbone  of  the  company  was  its 
employees.  Programs  for  employee  ad- 
vancement were  maintained.  Wages  in- 
creased as  did  the  work  force;  and  in- 
dustrial accidents  were  kept  well  below 
the  national  average. 

Consolidated  Papers.  Inc.  should  there- 
fore be  saluted.  I  have  lead  the  1967 
annual  report  and  was  duly  impressed, 
and  I  would  willingly  supply  complete 
copies  to  any  Senator  who  would  care 
to  contact  me. 


Salute  to  Consolidated  Papers,  Inc. 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22.  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Wisconsin  are  proud  of  our  industrial 
achievements.  We  rank  our  State  as  No.  1 
in  the  Nation  in  the  paper  industry. 

Consolidated  Papers,  Inc.,  of  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  long  a  leader  in  the  industry, 
continued  its  active  program  of  expan- 
sion and  product  development  through- 
out 1967. 

As  a  major  supplier  of  the  national 
magazine  industry,  It  achieved  a  signifi- 
cant accomplishment   in  developing   a 
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Kathleen.  Eileen,  Mary,  and  Kelly  are 
still  at  home  in  Oelwein. 

Bob's  active  participation  in  politics — 
at  the  precinct,  county,  and  State  level — 
earned  him  the  affectionate  and  le- 
spected  title  of  "Mr.  Democrat"  in  Fay- 
ette County. 

When  I  lan  for  Conpress,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  offer  his  .support  and  as- 
sistance, and  from  that  time  he  was  one 
of  my  most  valuable  advisers. 

But  of  even  greater  value  and  impor- 
tance to  me  has  been  the  close  personal 
friendship  of  Bob  and  his  wife,  Deloies. 
I  am  personally  indebted  to  both  of  them, 
and  I  share  the  deep  loss  of  their  hun- 
dreds of  friends  at  his  untimely  death 
this  past  Januai-y. 

If  we  were  privileged  to  have  more  Bob 
Maddigans  in  this  countrj',  we  would  be 
much  closer  to  the  true  meaning  of  Amer- 
icanism and  the  fullest  realization  of  our 
ideals. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  finest  representation  of  the  strength 
of  America — the  late  Robert  Thomas 
Maddigan,  of  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

We  read  every  day  about  men  and 
women  who  are  well-known  public  fig- 
ures, but  the  pages  of  this  Congressional 
Record  might  much  more  appropriately 
be  devoted  to  men  like  Bob  Maddigan, 
whose  tireless  and  unselfish  community 
service  really  make  our  democratic  sys- 
tem work. 

The  father  of  12  children.  Bob  could 
have  easily  rejected  such  involvement, 
and  with  much  more  justification  than 
most  of  us. 

But  as  a  businessman,  as  a  leader  in 
church  and  civic  groups,  as  an  active 
political  organizer.  Bob  Maddigan  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  realized  that  if 
action  is  to  be  taken,  and  progress  is 
to  be  made,  it  depends  upon  him. 

As  one  of  his  friends  so  appropriately 
said: 

I  think  his  greatest  contribution  was  the 
Interest  he  created  in  other  people,  who 
maybe  didn't  want  to  get  "Involved,"  but 
when  they  observed  his  operation  and  In- 
terest, they  decided  perhaps  that  they  could 
get  Involved,  too. 

Each  of  us  can  learn  from  men  like 
Bob  Maddigan  the  true  meaning  of 
American  citizenship,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  it  entails — con- 
cerned involvement  and  active  commit- 
ment to  making  our  society  a  better  place 
to  live. 

This  is  the  lesson  he  passed  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  hfe  is  reflected  in  theirs. 

The  oldest  of  the  12.  Pat,  served  4  years 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  then  tragically  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  last  year. 

Mike  and  Tom  are  university  students. 
Maureen  teaches  special  education  in  the 
Marion,  Iowa,  schools,  and  Colleen  is  em- 
ployed at  Collins  Radio  Co.  in  Cedar 
Rapids. 

The  other  children— Tim,  Terry,  Kevin. 


Senior  Pilot 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  and 
magazine  article  I  received  from  Mr.  C. 
H.  Guernsey,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  C.  H.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  consulting  engi- 
neers in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Guernsey,  who  is  a  rated  instru- 
ment pilot  at  75,  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
for  separate  and  equal  airport  facilities 
for  commercial  and  general  aviation,  be- 
cause of  the  safety  factors  involved.  And 
his  safety  record  speaks  for  itself.  He  be- 
came a  pilot  at  75,  has  logged  1,400  hours 
of  pilot  time  and  has  not  had  his  first 
close  call  yet.  To  quote  Mr.  Guernsey, 
"You  don't  have  them  if  you  use  good 
judgment." 

Mr.  Guernsey  has  high  praise  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  traffic 
controllers  who  add  an  important  meas- 
ure of  safety.  "They  literally  take  you 
by  the  hand,"  he  says. 

It  is  just  such  aviation-minded  busi- 
nessmen, who  fly  themselves,  who  are 
working  together  with  the  Congress  to 
help  solve  air  transportation  problems. 
The  suggestions  and  experience  of  men 
like  Mr.  Guernsey,  along  with  those  of 
various  Federal  agencies,  are  helping  to 
formulate  an  airport  airways  program 
for  this  great  country  which  will  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

C.  H.  Gtjernsey  &  Co.. 
Oklahoma  City.  March  14. 1968. 
Subject:  National  airport  system. 

Mr.   MFKE   MONRONEY. 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Deab  Senator  Monroney:  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  air- 
line traffic  Vs  general  aviation  traffic  termi- 
nal facilities  in  the  principal  cities.  Is  a  dual 
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airport  system  much  like  that  of  oxu  own 
home  town,  Oklahoma  City. 

If  Wiley  Post  Airport  in  Oklahoma  City  had 
a  weather  radar  and  ILP  facilities  then  the 
two  alrporta  mentioned  for  Oklahoma  City 
would  be  a  model  plan  for  all  principal  cities 
to  follow.  With  two  separate  airports  for  the 
two  separate  classifications  of  sky  users,  there 
should  then  be  no  particular  conflicts  except 
perhaps  In  the  need  for  alr-taxls  and  small 
feeder  lines  to  accommodate  passengers  nec- 
essarily using  the  larger  terminals.  In  this  re- 
spect In  perhaps  some  of  the  major  airports 
an  altogether  separate  runway  may  be  pro- 
vided for  feeder  line  use. 

It  Is  our  opinion  which  no  doubt  Is  shared 
by  you  also,  that  the  rapidly  increasing  util- 
ity of  general  aviation  Justifies  the  avoidance 
of  locating  general  aviation  airports  away  out 
In  the  "Boondocks"  somewhere.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  only  about  2.000  large  air- 
liner aircraft  operating  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  something  like  100,000  executive 
and  private  buslnesa  aircraft  going  every- 
where all  the  time.  Because  of  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  people  air  traveling 
In  the  larger  aircraft  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  greater  separation  in  the  location  of 
terminal  facilities  where  convergence  for 
landing. and  take-offs  creates  such  increased 
responsliuytles  on  air  traffic  controllers  and 
pilots  alike. 

Senator,  it  Is  understandable  that  many 
non-aeronautical  minded  passengers  accus- 
tomed to  airline  travel  only,  may  sometimes 
feel  that  all  small  planes  should  be  grounded 
for  keeps.  However,  those  of  us  who  use  both 
modes  of  air  travel,  feel  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned attitude  is  somewhat  analagous  to 
that  of  a  bus  passenger  demanding  that  all 
automobiles  should  be  run  off  the  road. 

Becaxise  aviation  traffic  Is  becoming  so  con- 
gested of  early  mornings  and  during  an  hour 
before  sundown,  I  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  having  fluorescent  blaze-orange  paint  on 
the  nose,  wingtips  and  control  surfaces  of 
the  plane  I  fly  with  the  intention  of  using 
strobe  lights  top  and  bottom  for  daytime  use, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  being  seen 
with  greater  certainty  in  aircraft  collision 
avoidance.  The  requirement  to  use  mature 
Judgment  with  respect  to  weather  is  one 
thing,  but  to  avoid  mld-alr  collision  during 
these  da j-s  ol  increased  air  traffic  congestion, 
is  quite  another. 

Senator  Monroney,  we  surely  appreciate,  as 
does  everyone  in  Oklahoma  City  especially, 
all  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  aviation. 
Most  respectfully. 

C.  H.  GtTERNSET.  Sr. 

[Prom  OWahoma's  Orbit.  Feb.  11, 1968] 

Senior  Pn,oT 

( By  Ed  Montgomery) 

There's  nothing  very  exciting  about  flying, 
says  C.  H.  Guernsey  Sr..  who  became  a  pilot 
at  the  age  of  57  and  is  still  flying  at  75.  Not 
if  you  fly  right. 

He's  logged  1.400  hours  of  pilot  time  and 
and  hasn't  had  hi^  first  close  call   yet. 

"You  don't  have  them,"  he  says,  "if  you 
use  good  Judgment.  I've  never  been  scared  in 
the  air  at  all.  I  have  had  many  close  calls  in 
automobiles. 

"After  all.  weather  permitting,  it's  much 
safer  to  be  up  above  all  obstructions,  espe- 
cially Libove  the  rat  race  here  on  the  ground." 

Guernsey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  C.  H. 
Guernsey  and  Co.,  consulting  engineers,  be- 
came a  pilot  for  strictly  business  reasons. 
His  primary  purpose  was  to  be  prepared  to 
Judge  pilots  to  be  employed  by  the  firm. 

The  company,  headquartered  at  2701  N. 
Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma  City,  has  used  its 
own  planes  since  1949.  It  now  owns  two 
craft  which  It  uses  to  fly  personnel  to  Jobs 
in  nine  states. 

"It  is  a  necessity  with  us."  Guernsey  ex- 
plains, "because  of  the  high-salaried  profes- 
sional staff  members  who  need  to  be  in  the 
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right  place  without  so  much  idle  time  In- 
volved." 

Guernsey  normally  flies  the  company's  182 
Cessna  only  when  a  trip  needs  to  be  made 
and  Ernest  Ray,  the  chief  pilot,  is  already 
on  a  flight  with  the  turbo-charged  twin-en- 
gine Cessna  Sky  Knight. 

Guernsey  qualified  for  his  single-engine 
pilot's  license  in  1950.  He  earned  a  commer- 
cial license  in  1958  and  the  coveted  instru- 
ment rating  in  1961. 

After  he  had  soloed,  Guernsey  relied  for  his 
advanced  Instruction  on  Ray,  who  has  an 
air  transport  rating  and  more  than  20,000 
flying  hovirs. 

The  average  citizen  who  doesn't  get  off 
the  ground  much  Is  inclined  to  think  all 
smaller  planes  are  dangerous,  that  only  air- 
line crew  members  have  the  professional  skill 
you  can  rely  on  to  get  you  there  and  back 
safely.  Guernsey  doesn't  agree  with  that. 

•Pilots  of  executive  and  corporate  aircraft 
are  equally  rated  in  qualification  and  ex- 
perience   with    airline    captains,"    he   said. 

What's  more,  he  adds,  a  pilot  can  set  an 
executive  plane  down  where  ihe  captain  of 
an  airline  Jet  wouldn't  even  consider  at- 
tempting a  landing. 

He  does  believe,  though,  that  the  average 
flier  in  the  private-pilot  rating  needs  more 
supervision  than  he  gets. 

•'Airline  captains  are  subjected  to  check 
rides  at  least  every  six  months,"  he  said.  "A 
private  pilot  may  not  have  any  supervision 
for  his  entire  lifetime  when  he's  the  one 
who  needs  it  most." 

The  pilot  who  doesn't  fly  all  the  time,  he 
believes,  is  inclined  to  develop  little  habits 
which  develop  into  the  kind  of  faults  which 
can  lead  to  tragedy. 

Most  crashes  trace  to  pilot  error,  not  me- 
chanical  troubles,   he   points   out. 

"Most  small  plane  tragedies  result  from 
the  pilot  not  using  good  Judgment  in  respect 
to  the  weather."  he  says. 

Leaving  and  approaching  busy  air  termi- 
nals requires  special  alertness,  the  75-year- 
old  pilot  concedes,  but  he  adds  that  Federal 
Aviation  Adminl.?tration  traffic  controllers 
add  an  important  safety  factor.  Surveillance 
radar  traffic  guidance  can  be  a  big  help  to 
those  who  learn  to  use  all  its  benefits,  he 
says. 

"Tliey  just  literally  take  you  by  the  hand," 
he  said. 

Guernsey  is  a  native  of  Kansas  who  be- 
came an  Oklahoman  when  he  was  a  year  old. 
His  father  made  the  run  into  the  Cherokee 
Strip  In  1893. 

His  firm,  which  will  see  its  40th  anniver- 
sary in  October,  has  had  its  headquarters  In 
Oklahoma  City  since  1942.  C.  H.  Guernsey 
jr.  is  now  its  president. 

Its  operations  cover  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties including  civil  engineering  projects  in- 
volving water  supply  and  sewage  treatment 
plants,  electric  power,  microwave  and  burled 
Cable  communications,  conversion  of  rural 
telephone  systems  to  dial  systems  and  elec- 
tronics educational  systems. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  says  he'll  con- 
tinue to  act  as  backup  pilot,  in  addition  to  his 
other  activities,  .^s  long  as  he  keeps  passing 
his  FAA  phvsical-;.  He  hasn't  had  any  trouble 
yet. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAHVES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
60th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Job  Corps  Girls 
Honored  for  Volunteer  Work 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.i 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
verse  from  the  Bible.  Jolin  14:18,  "I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless:  I  will  come 
to  you,"  is  exemplary  of  the  commend- 
able volunteer  service  being  performed 
by  girls  at  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Job 
Corps  Center. 

During  2  V2  months  of  this  year,  39  girls 
from  the  center  have  donated  more  than 
1,20c  hours  of  their  off-duty  time  to  the 
worthwhile  service  of  helping  others. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  i-ead  all  bad 
news  and  seldom  do  good  acts  make 
news.  A  friend  of  mine  once  stated  that 
"You  have  not  lived  a  good  day,  even 
though  you  have  worked  for  your  living, 
unless  you  have  done  something  for 
someone  who  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
you."  This,  to  me,  is  what  the  young 
women  in  Charleston  are  doing  to  con- 
tribute to  "a  good  day." 

Miss  Jerry  Kessel,  of  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail,  wrote  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative story  on  the  service  of  these 
girls  in  the  March  19  issue  of  that  news- 
paper. I  ask  to  have  her  article  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Thihtt-Nine  Job  Cobps  Girls  To  Be  Honored 

FOB  Many   Hours  op  Volunteer  Work 
(By  Jerry  Kessel) 

For  Charleston  Job  Corps  enroUees  Betty 
Gunner  and  Shirley  Potts  the  Volunteer 
Services  Corps  provides  a  way  to  help  others. 
"We  feel  were  doing  something  to  help  some- 
one who  needs  us,"  the  girls  said,  "and  we  go 
as  often  as  v.e  can." 

Miss  Gunner  and  Miss  Potts  have  the  most 
volunteer  hours  of  the  39  girls  in  the  pro- 
gram. Since  January,  Miss  Gunner  has  given 
of  her  time  at  the  House  of  Mercy  Ntirslng 
Home.  It  has  amounted  to  218  hours. 

A  co-volunteer  at  the  nursing  home,  Miss 
Potts  has  241  hours  of  service. 

At  the  nursing  home,  they  feed  patients, 
run  errands  for  them,  read  to  them,  comb 
their  hair,  give  manicures  and  are  generally 
ready  and  willing  to  do  any  useful  task. 

Other  Job   Corps  girls  are  spending  their 
free   time   at   the   Union   Mission   Children's 
Home,    the   West   Virginia   Heart   Assn.,    the 
,  Cancer  Society  and  the  Kennedy  Center. 

In  two  and  one-half  months  the  girls  have 
donated  more  than  1,200  of  their  leisure  hours 
to  the  five  groups. 

They  will  be  honored  Thursday  at  an 
awards  assembly  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Job 
Corps.  Trophies  ■will  be  awarded  to  the  girls 
who  have  more  than  100  hours  as  volunteers 
and  those  with  25,  50  and  75  hours  will  re- 
ceive I.  D.  bracelets. 

At  the  children's  home,  the  girls  help 
out  on  Saturdays.  Through  the  week  they're 
on  call  at  the  heart  and  cancer  associations 
where  they  stuff  envelopes  and  perform  other 
clerical  work.  Play  schools  on  Saturdays  are 
set  up  at  Kennedy  Center  and  field  trips  on 
Sundays  are  planned  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer. 

Job  Corps  officials  believe  the  "strictly 
volunteer"  project  "has  proven  very  success- 
ful." 

The  top  two  volunteers  agree.  "We're  doing 
this  because  we  want  to,"  the  girls  said. 
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Massachusetts  Veterans  Support  Our 
Fighting  Men  in  Vietnam 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTA'nVES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  continue  to  receive  letters  from  all  over 
the  United  States  backing  this  Govern- 
ment's poUcy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful experience  to  see  these  people  rally 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  with  their  patri- 
otic pledges  of  support. 

Typical  of  these  letters  are  a  number 
I  have  received  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Arthur  J.  Atwood,  Sr.,  of  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  writes: 

The  Disabled  American  veterans  chapters 
and  State  Department  went  on  record  last 
month  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  100  percent.  As  the  President, 
we  feel  that  he  should  know  what  Is  right  or 
we  wouldn't  be  over  there  at  all. 

Henry  I.  DiCicco  of  Hopedale,  Mass., 
writes: 

I  call  for  all  Americans  everywhere  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world.  This  day  (November 
11)  will  have  special  significance  as  well  as 
the  entire  year  when  considered  against  the 
wave  of  irresponsible  and  disgraceful  demon- 
strations that  have  shocked  our  national 
life  during  the  past  several  months.  It  has 
tieen  -without  a  doubt  the  best  young  men 
who  today  are  carrying  the  burden  of  fighting 
the  battles  of  war.  I  say  to  these  demon- 
strators that  they  are  abusing  the  freedoms 
we  fought  for. 

Robert  Armstrong  of  the  DAV  Chapter 
In  Leominster,  Mass.,  wTites: 

This  chapter,  numbering  over  200  mem- 
bers, has  voted  to  b&ck  the  President  and 
our  national  leaders  In  their  stand  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

From  Joseph  Calvanese  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  comes  this  message: 

We  feel  that  the  President  has  been  doing 
the  best  job  he  knows  how.  His  only  prob- 
lem Is  not  enough  people  are  backing  him. 
We  know  that  our  boys  in  Viet-Nam  are 
fighting  to  stop  the  aggression  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  If  we  took  our  men  out  of 
Viet-Nam,  or  anywhere  else  where  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  control  people,  we  may 
as  well  all  become  party-members.  This  is  a 
necessary  war.  and  some  day  we  will  thank 
our  lucky  stars  that  we  had  such  men  as 
Mr.  Johnson  who  refused  to  kneel  to  the 
Communists. 

Joseph  R.  Harold  of  Boston  sent  this 
letter: 

The  Massachusetts  Department  DAV  re- 
affirmed the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
at  our  recent  State  Convention  and  our  re- 
cent National  Convention  unanimously  sup- 
porting your  policies  on  Viet-Nam.  An  orga- 
nizationsuch  as  our  knows  what  war  Is  like 
and  we  dislike  it,  but.  war  was  necessary  to 
give  us  our  freedom  as  a  nation,  to  preserve 
our  Union  and  to  make  us  the  world  power 
that  we  are  today.  Yes.  war  Is  terrible,  but, 
fighting  for  what  we  think  Is  right  has  made 
us  a  great  nation. 

From  the  adjutant  of  the  Northbridge, 
Mass..  Veterans  Council  comes  this 
letter: 

We  have  voted  unanimously  in  support  of 
the  President  and  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  We 
believe  that  If  Viet-Nam  falls  to  the  Com- 
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munlstB  that  all  of  the  other  little  nations 
will  also  fall.  The  front  lines  in  Viet-Nam 
are  the  front  Unas  of  freedom.  .  .  .  Democracy 
will  live  as  long  as  we  have  men  like  the  ones 
that  protect  us  in  Viet-Nam.  We  back  the 
President  and  the  boys  who  are  our  sons 
now  in  Viet-Nam. 


Open    Housing — A    Sensitire    Appraisal 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago,  during  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill,  I  remarked  that  I  would  be  a  poor 
spokesman  for  open  housing,  that  the 
best  spokesman  would  be  a  Negro  father 
who  had  worked  hard,  saved  diligently 
to  buy  a  house  in  a  better  neighborhood 
and  subsequently  had  to  explain  to  his 
children  why  he  was  turned  away. 

The  remark  found  its  way  into  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  former  con- 
stituent, now  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  noted  it  and  wrote  me 
aliout  it. 

His  note  says  some  kind  things  about 
the  speech  but  I  could  not  help  see,  as  I 
read  on,  that  his  letter  was  far  more  elo- 
quent than  anything  I  had  said. 

It  is  a  thoughf  ul,  sensitive  letter  about 
race  problems  that  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  enjoy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio,  February  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wwihington.  D.C. 

De-ar  Senator  Hart:  Please  accept  my 
awed,  profound  appreciation  for  your  state- 
ment on  open  housing,  an  excerpt  of  which 
appeared  in  today's  WaU  Street  Journal.  You 
have  phrased  precisely,  precisely,  precisely 
the  attitude  and  breadth  of  vision  which  I 
would  wl£h  for  all  Americans. 

If  I  may  share  a  personal  experience.  Some- 
time in  the  fall  of  1962.  a  bright,  warm 
afternoon,  I  left  my  office  in  downtown  New- 
ark, tired  from  a  Saturday  sUnt  on  a  sticky 
doctoral  dissertation,  out  of  sorts  ■ft-ith  the 
world,  brooding  over  the  fooUsh  move  from 
East  Lansing  to  an  ill-paid  job  In  a  city 
which  President  Mason  Gross  was  to  charac- 
terize ultimately  as  ••easily  the  most  nause- 
ating sight  in  the  United  States  of  America," 
all  for  the  selfish,  dubious  psychic  Income  of 
a  faculty  spot  at  Rutgers.  Now,  the  54  bus 
from  Washington  Park  wanders  through 
Eome  pretty  awtul  country;  I  was  headed 
toward  an  apartment  in  a  building  which 
contained  more  people  than  the  Michigan 
town  (Reading)  in  which  I  grew  up,  In  a 
complex  which,  in  five  buildings,  contauied 
more  people  than  the  big  town  (HiUsdalei 
we  used  to  visit.  All  the  E*gns  were  right 
for  a  boorishly  unpleasant  time  when  I  got 
home. 

Halfway  up  the  hill,  the  bus  stopped.  A 
handsome  Negro  man — young,  neatly 
dressed — boarded,  holding  the  hand  of  his 
little  boy.  The  two  visited  at  a  great  rate, 
and  It  was  obvious  that  he  loved  his  son  very 
much.  The  boy  was  a  perfect  case  of  four 
vear  old  adoration.  They  left,  afterwhlle, 
hand  in  hand.  The  chance  encounter.  I  think, 
plea?ed  all  of  us  who  saw  it.  And  then,  for 
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the    first    time    In    my    life,    1    began    to 
think  .  .  . 

"My  son  Is  a  darned  good-looking  kid, 
.smart,  pleasant.  He'll  be  the  best  whatever 
he  wants  to  be.  and  we  can  help  him  to  be — 
the  best  coach,  the  best  doctor,  the  best 
lawyer,  the  best  senator,  maybe — even  the 
best  professor.  If  he  wants  It.  the  sky's  the 
limit! 

"That  man.  who  obviously  loves  his  son 
as  much  ae  I  love  mine,  must  think  and  hope 
and  pray  for  the  same  things — good  things — 
for  his  boy.  And  in  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
chances  are  that  a  boy  that  bright  can  be- 
come— the  best  garbage  man,  the  best  street 
sweeper,  the  best  roof  tarrer.  the  best  bar 
swamper,  the  l)e»t  numbers  hustler,  the  best 
pimp,  the  best  ward  heeler  .  .  ." 

That  bus  trip  Senator  Hart,  was  my  road 
to  Damascus.  I  learned  there  the  difference  In 
the  promise  inherent  In  blond  hair,  fair  skin 
and  blue  eyes.  a«  opposed  to  black  curls,  tan 
skin  and  black  eyes.  I  have  not  stopped 
since — through  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  through  my  church,  and 
through  whatever  means  I  can  to  preach 
poorly  what  you  have  expressed  so  elo- 
quently. A  cynic  would  say  that  I  border  the 
psychotic,  that  I  overcompensate  for  social 
ills  which  I  had  no  part  in  creating.  That 
may  be  so.  but  If  it  is.  I  wlUlnely  accept  the 
stigma.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  my  concern 
for  all  poor  humanity — white,  black,  do- 
mestic, foreign — makes  me  a  better  man,  and 
hence,  a  better  husband  and  father. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly frustrated  at  the  evident  drift  of  Amer- 
ican society.  I  am  enough  of  a  historian  to 
suspect  that  we  are  mo\lng  toward  mass 
brutality,  and  that  last  year's  "long,  hot  sum. 
iner"  may  well  become  this  year's  ■"machine- 
gun  summer."  It  appears  that  a  host  of  Harts 
and  Pulbrlghte  and  Kennedys  and  Kefauvers 
could  not  reverse  the  trend  until  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  done  things  which  will  cauae 
us  to  be  deeply  ashamed. 

For  my  part,  sir.  I  intend  to  circulate  the 
Journal  cUpping  everywhere  I  might  have  the 
shghtest  Infiuence,  but  that  Is  a  feeble  begin- 
ning. What  can  we  do.  Senator  Hart,  to  lend 
our  best  eSorts  to  aid  you? 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  S.  Castue, 
Professor,  Acting  Chairman — Marketing. 


Yours  for  Minimized  ObfuscatioD,  H.  G. 
Rickover 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday,  March  21.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  legendary 
"Puzzphrase  Computer"  has  achieved 
the  ultimate  success. 

As  my  colleagues  will  doubtlessly  not 
recall,  in  Decemt>er  of  1966.  I  released  to 
the  public  the  Pentagon's  mysterious 
"Fuzzphrase  Computer,"  through  a  sys- 
temized  incremental  deployment  of 
which  the  Pentagon  -Rhlz  kids  were  able 
to  crank  out  totally  meaningless  phrases 
designed  to  confuse  and  cover  up  almost 
anything. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  beloved 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  adopted 
this  concept  of  balanced  organizational 
flexibility  and  expanded  the  computer 
beyond  my  wildest  dream*. 

Through  optimal  third-generation 
programing  of  this  device,  the  AEC  has 
achieved  the  impossible  dream:  it  bam- 
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boozled  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  admiral  himself. 

With  that  responsive  transitional  con- 
tingency, I  call  attention  to  the  following 
article  from  Nucleonics  Week,  an  atomic 
energy  newsletter  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Inc.: 

Yours    roR    Minimized    Obfuscation.    H.    G. 
Rickover 

(  Note.— Whether  he  Is  lecturing  the  U.S. 
Congress.  American  educators  or  the  giants 
of  Industry.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  can  be 
counted  upon  to  be  pungent  and  to  the  point. 
A  fine  example  of  the  Rickover  style  la  the 
following  internal  memo,  to  an  assistant  to 
the  AEC  general  manager  for  program  anal- 
ysis. Coplea  of  the  memo  have  found  their 
way  Into  several  ABC  offices. ) 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  mem- 
orandum and  attachment  dated  Jan.  26,  1968. 
requesting  my  review  and  comments  on  your 
Guide  for  the  Preparation  of  Special  Ana- 
lytical Studies.  I  have  spent  much  Ume  read- 
ing this  document;  unfortimately,  I  cannot 
understand  It.  It's  statements  on  how  to  con- 
duct Special  Analytical  Studies  sound  ex- 
tremely Impressive — theee  statements  Include 
many  large  and  unusual  words  in  complex 
syntax  a*i«l- obviously  are  the  work  of  an  In- 
tellectual. However,  many  such  statements 
are  beyond  my  comprehension;  for  example: 

"The  concept  of  a  jjarallel  internal  list  of 
topics  In  addition  to  those  which  are  specifi- 
cally identifled  for  near-term  submission  to 
the  BOB  recognizes  an  Agency  need  or  in- 
terest for  initiation  of  study  activity  in  areas 
in  which  it  Is  not  clear  prior  to  completion 
that  discussion  with  BOB  will  be  warranted, 
or  which  may  represent  posslble'early  phase 
of  more  formal  studies  later  or  which  may  re- 
quire an  extended  period  for  completion." 

As  you  know,  my  training  is  in  engineering 
and  not  in  analysis  and  Is  thus  deficient  to 
enable  me  to  understand  your  Guide.  I  asked 
several  of  my  leading  engineers  and  scientists 
to  help  me,  but  they  also  found  your  Guide 
beyond  their  comprehension.  My  conclusion 
18  that  we  in  Naval  Reactors  are  not  sutfl- 
dently  sophisticated  to  understand  it:  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  your  Guide  has  any 
practical  use,  it  would  first  have  to  be  re- 
written In  simple  English,  that  Is  in  language 
we  "plumbers"  in  Naval  Reactors  could 
understand. 

On  Aug.  23,  1967,  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  &  Interna- 
tional Opea^Uons  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Mr.  Schultze,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  stated  that  "the 
whole  procedure  (for  analytical  studies)  Is 
set  up  to  generate  counter-analysis  by  other 
advocates"  (or  adversaries).  To  do  this,  he 
said,  "Admittedly,  an  agency  is  depep^nt  prl. 
marily  upon  Its  own  analytical  staff."  Be- 
cause your  Guide  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, I  considered  referring  it  to  my  "ana- 
lytical staff"  for  appropriate  analysis  and 
simplification.  Unfortunately,  my  "analytical 
staff"  Is  presently  engaged  in  preparing  sev- 
eral "coixnteranalyses"  to  analyses  prepared 
by  the  Dept.  of  Defense  concerning  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  to  surface  naval 
warships.  In  addition,  someday  I  would  like 
to  have  my  "analytical  staff"  available  to  per- 
form some  technical  work  for  the  Naval  Re- 
actors program — if  I  am  not  forced  to  con- 
tinue to  study  and  report  on  these  more 
esoteric  matters. 

Accordingly,  I  have  deposited  your  Guide 
in  my  special  file.  When  and  if  you  rewrite  it 
in  a  form  I  am  able  to  understand  and  when 
and  if  my  "analytical  staff"  finishes  his  pres- 
ent "analytical  counteiranalyses",  does  some 
of  hla  technical  work  and  has  the  time  to 
analyze  your  Guide,  I  will  provide  you  my 
comments,  if  any. 
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Good  Government :   A  Christian 
Retponcibility 


March  22,  1968 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  thought-provoking  and  well- 
written  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14,  1968.  issue  of  the  Baptist  Cou- 
rier, a  publication  of  South  Carolina 
Baptists. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Good  Govern- 
ment: A  Christian  Responsibility."  chal- 
lenges every  Christian  to  meet  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  citizenship  in  a  free  coun- 
tiT — the  casting  of  an  intelligent  vote  in 
the  approaching  presidential  election. 

In  reading  this  flne  editorial,  my  mem- 
ory flashed  back  to  the  often-quoted 
saying : 

For  evil  to  triumph,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  good  men  do  nothing. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  this  time 
of  crisis  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Government:  A  Chbistmn 

RESPONStBUXrY 

In  this  Presidential  election  year  every 
Christian  citizen  should  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  politics.  Ministers  should  encourage 
political  concern  and  action.  Every  church- 
man should  be  reminded  of  the  Importance 
of  the  vote  in  a  free  society.  E^fery  citizen  of 
unusual  talent  and  ability  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  contribution  he  can  make  to 
mankind  through  public  office.  It  is  a  sober- 
ing reality  that  only  in  nations  where  God 
is  worshipped  does  the  government  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

The  church  should  not  become  a  lobbying 
force,  never  attempting  anything  compara- 
ble to  a  bloc  vote.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the 
church,  however,  to  make  its  members  aware 
of  their  responsibility  as  individual  citizens. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  country  Is 
for  good  people  to  become  more  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics.  This  Is  true  all  the  way 
from  the  lowest  local  office  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  land.  The  local  school  board,  the 
sheriff's  office,  th--  various  positions  in  town 
and  county  government  should  be  sought  by 
people  of  religious  orientation  and  Christian 
commitment.  Chiristlan  conviction  should  be 
the  hallmark  of  the  officers  of  state  govern- 
ment. Voters  have  a  right  to  know  something 
of  the  religious  conviction  of  every  seeker  of 
national  office. 

No  arguments  please,  about  politics  being 
a  dirty  game  and  therefore  something  from 
which  nice  people  should  keep  a  safe  dis- 
tance. If  it  is  dirty  and  to  whatever  degree, 
it  is  so  by  default  of  responsible  Christian 
citizens  who  have  yielded  it  up  to  the  un- 
scrupulous. The  caliber  of  pvolltlcs  is  deter- 
hiined  not  by  the  candidates  for  ofQce  but 
the  voters.  The  quality  of  government  is  a 
reflection  of  the  electorate  more  than  of  the 
office  holder. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  theme 
Is  Invalid  at  this  point  also.  There  is  no  true 


separation,  as  citizens  of  the  state  who 
choose  may  also  be  members  of  a  church. 
Baptists  believe  in  a  free  church  governed 
by  the  membership  without  state  control  and 
supported  by  voluntary  gifts  rather  than  by 
tax  ftmds.  This  belief  leaves  the  church  mem- 
t>er  free  to  participate  as  a  citizen  in  affairs 
of  government. 

Any  nation  faces  tragedy  of  epic  propor- 
tions when  good  men  do  nothing.  Christian- 
ity gives  meaning  to  life,  and  democratic 
government  Is  based  on  individual  respon- 
sibility. Election  year  is  not  the  only  time 
that  Christian  citizens  should  be  aroused 
to  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  full  time  concern  in  every 
month  of  every  year.  But  the  Interest  should 
be  heightened  in  this  year  of  election.  The 
crisis  of  war  should  prompt  added  concern. 
Any  nation  Is  seeking  the  right  course  when 
It  has  responsible.  Intelligent,  God-fearing 
leaders  elected  by  people  whose  religious  life 
is  reflected  in  their  citizenship. 


Hapeville  High  School  Band  Takes  Top 
Honors 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1968,  a 
most  significant  event  occurred  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  On  this  day  and  at  this  place 
the  annual  Tournament  of  Roses  parade 
was  held  with  bands  and  floats  compet- 
ing for  honors  with  each  other.  These 
bands  were  from  all  sections  of  our 
country  and  one  band  was  tnily  out- 
standing. The  Hapeville  High  School 
Band,  of  Hapeville,  Ga.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  took  top  honors  among  all 
those  in  competition  and  brought  to  their 
school  and  State  great  distinction. 

The  165  members  performed  in  a  man- 
ner unmatched  by  any  of  the  other  bands 
and  are  a  source  of  great  pride  to  this 
Congressman  and  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia. 

In  honor  of  the  accomplishment  of 
these  band  members  I  am  placing  their 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  it  shall  remain  for  all  time.  These 
individuals  and  the  band  they  form  have 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
the  people  of  their  school,  their  State, 
and  their  Nation. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  them  in  our  Nation's 
Congress  and  being  able  to  grant  this 
small  degree  of  recognition  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

The  names  of  the  members  who  have 
brought  such  honor  to  their  school  and 
State  are  as  follows : 

Addis,  Alan;  Allen,  Dan;  Allen,  Jane;  Al- 
mand,  Jackie;  Almond,  Jimmy;  Alston, 
Danny;  Ashley,  Danny;  Attaway,  Bub. 

Bailey,  Rickey;  Bailey.  Susan;  Baker,  Buck; 
Banks,  Kay;  Barfleld,  Linda;  Barnett.  Mike; 
Barnett,  Suzanne;  Bell,  Janice;  Bell,  Wayne; 
Berggren,  Frances;  Black,  Jackie;  Blalock, 
Mary  Lynn;  Blevlns.  Jean;  Boyd,  Tim;  Braley, 
Helen;  Braley,  Paul;  Braley,  Ruth  Anne; 
Bramblett,  Lynda;  Bramlett,  Woody;  Bran- 
non,  Barbara;  Brantley,  Grace;  Briscoe,  Terrl; 
Brooks,  Janet;  Brown,  Jan;  Bunch,  Vickie. 
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Callahan,  Eddie;  Camp,  Connie;  Camp, 
Michael;  Cassells.  Bobby;  Coggln,  Vicky; 
Couch,  Alice;  Coursey,  Brent. 

Dalley,  Jerry;  Daniel,  Wayne;  Davenport, 
Gary;  Davenport,  Rodney;  DeCook,  Adair; 
Dokey,  Janet;  Dorsey,  Polly;  DrukenmUler, 
Boy;  Duffey,  David. 

Eads,  Tommy;  Ellington,  Donna;  Ensley, 
Cheryl;    Epperson,   Mike;    Eubanks,   David. 

Faulk,  Howard;  Folds,  Larry;  Folk,  Ellen; 
Forrest,  George;  Friday,  Mary;  Pries,  David; 
Pries,  Sara;  George,  EmUy;  GlUey,  Darlene; 
Gleaton,  Sheila. 

Haxton,  David;  Haxton.  Philip;  Helton, 
Debbie;  Hlclts,  Donna;  Hicks,  FUckey;  Hilton, 
Darryl;  Hilton,  Unda;  Hilton,  Tony:  Hinesley, 
Jan;  Hood,  Charley;  Hood,  Taylor;  Holt,  Max; 
Hutchlns,  Martha. 

Ingram,  Diane;  Irvine,  Pat;  Irvine.  The- 
resa; Ivle,  Debbie;  Jackson,  Ben;  Jordan, 
BlUy;  Keller,  Cathy;  King,  Cheryl;  King, 
Marcla;  Knight,  Charlie;  Knight,  Tim;  Kyser, 
Johnny. 

Landrum.  Bobby;  Landrum,  Cheryl;  Lang- 
ley,  Boyd;  Lathum,  Jeff:  Lawson,  Craig;  Lay- 
ton,  Debbie:  Lea,  David;  Lea,  Peggy;  Leathers, 
Mary  Ann;  Lovem,  Diane;  Lovern,  Patty. 

Mann,  Dale;  Martin,  Al;  Martin,  Joe;  Mar- 
tin, Joan;  Martin,  Larry;  Martin,  Terry  Ann; 
Mazur,  Doug;  McKee,  Karol;  McPhail,  Roy; 
McRae,  Wayland;  Melton,  Claudia;  Mllewskl, 
Wanda;  Miller,  Susan;  Mills,  Joe  Ann;  Mln- 
nlck,  Sarah;  Morgan,  Barry;  Morgan,  Phillip; 
Murray,  Richard. 

Nance,  Karen:  Nelson.  Chip;  Newman. 
Shirley;  Odom,  David;  O'Neill,  Richard;  Ox- 
ford, David. 

Padgett,  Chris;  Padgett,  Gary;  Parkinson, 
Bruce;  Parker,  Herman;  Pharr,  Carolyn; 
Phillips,  Beth;  Pope,  Brenda;  Powers,  David; 
Rainwater,  Andy;  Rast,  Hank;  Rast,  Jimmy; 
Ray,  Vickie:  Rogers,  Warren. 

Saxon,  Richard;  Sills,  Linda;  Simpson, 
Jerome;  Sligh,  Billy;  Smith,  Greg;  Smith. 
Harriett;  Smith,  Judy;  Snead,  Jerry;  South- 
well, Louise;  Splndler,  Jenny;  Stearns,  Baker; 
Steele,  Sandra;  Stephen,  Lynette;  Stone, 
Tom;  Sumners,  Chris. 

Tatum,  Brenda;  Terry,  Kay;  Terry,  Mike; 
Tlmmerman,  Elaine;  Tittle,  Pat;  Upchurch, 
Debbie;  Watklns,  Hal;  Weldon,  Zoe;  West, 
Cathy;  Williams,  Danny;  Williamson.  Nancy; 
Wright,  Becky;  York,  Don;  York,  John; 
Young,  Bobby. 
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publication  for  February-March,  are  in- 
teresting and  deserving  of  inspection.  I 
recommend  them  iilghly. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  a  major  prodtjcer  of 
machinery  and  equipment  throughout 
the  world,  deserves  recognition  for  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  In  1967,  Caterpillar's  sales 
outside  the  United  States  were  $696.4 
million.  Because  of  these  sales  Caterpillar 
was  able  to  make  a  $484  million  con- 
tribution to  our  international  monetary 
problem. 

Caterpillar  machines  have  gained 
worldwide  acceptance  because  of  the 
skiU  generated  by  this  company's  man- 
agement, and  the  know-how  exhibited 
by  its  employees.  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
dustrial division,  new  earthmoving  prod- 
ucts, Towmotor,  or  research  and  engi- 
neering division,  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence is  always  the  objective. 

The  Caterpillar  Annual  Report  for  1967 
and  the  Caterpillar  World,  the  company's 


Every  Idea  Has  lU  Time— No  One  Can 
Withstand  an  Idea  Whose  Time  Has 
Come 
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dent  in  my  letter  of  August  1966,  if  the 
parties  appear  at  the  peace  table,  the 
world  will  have  gained  much.  If  Hanoi 
and  the  NLP  do  not  appear,  then:  "Let 
the  eyes  of  the  world  behold  the  empty 
chairs  and  let  the  ears  of  the  world  hear 
the  thuiider  of  the  silence  from  those 
invited— but  uiirepresented — at  the  peace 
table." 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
1966  I  wrote  to  the  President  recom- 
mending a  seven-point  proposal  for  a 
peace  conference  on  Vietnam.  I  am  today 
revising  and  restating  my  proposal  in  the 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  bold 
and  dramatic  move  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
war  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 

First,  the  President— or  the  head  of  a 
neutral  nation — should  armounce  to  the 
world  that  the  date  has  been  set,  the  time 
fixed  and  the  place  appointed  for  a  peace 
conference  on  Vietnam;  second,  simul- 
taneously with  the  announcement,  the 
Uroited  States  should  agree  to  suspend 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  third, 
invitations  should  be  sent  to  all  com- 
batants, including  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  the  members  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  also  be  Invited  to  participate : 
fourth,  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  at 
the  peace  conference  should  be  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  cease-fire.  The  balance 
of  the  agenda  shall  be  open  for  any  and 
all  proposals. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
attend  the  peace  conference  and  an- 
nounce that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
of  the  war.  The  Secretary  of  State 
should  also  state  that  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  join  in  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
following  internationally  super\'ised  free 
elections,  open  to  all  parties,  including 
the  NLF.  The  results  of  the  elections 
should  be  implemented  by  international 
guarantees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  peace  conference  such 
as  the  one  which  I  have  proposed  is  an 
extension  of  the  President's  San  An- 
tonio formula  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  stated  policies  and  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

Simultaneously  with  such  a  peace  con- 
ference, the  United  States — or  a  neutral 
nation — should  request  an  immediate 
convening  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council.  A  resolution  should  be  of- 
fered at  that  time  calling  upon  aU  com- 
batants in  Vietnam  to  join  in  a  cease-fire. 
The  United  Nations,  having  refused  to 
act  up  to  now,  the  same  request  can  be 
made  through  the  SEATO  CounciL  A 
peace  conference  such  as  the  one  I  have 
proposed  could  be  held  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Greneva  Conference  or  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  to  the  Presi- 


View  on  the  War  in  Vietnam 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTOITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22,  1968 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  2,  1968,  Indianapolis 
Star  under  the  title,  "Unlimit  the  War 
and  Win." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNLiMrr  THE  War  and  Win 
The  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  won  in  a  "rea- 
sonably short  time-  without  sending  more 
U.S.  fighting  men  if  America  in.pioses  a  tight 
air-sea  quarantine  on  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D-Ga.)  one  of  the  Senate's  top  mlU- 
UiTV  experts.  He  said: 

■If  we  will  quarantine  It  (North  Vietnam), 
close  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  and 
keep  the  rail  lines  to  China  down.  I  think 
the  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end  In  a  rea- 
sonably short  time." 
We  think  so  too! 

Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  that  the 
U.S.  strategy  should  be  a  "less  timid"  bomb- 
ing policy  In  the  North  and  also  the  air  and 
naval  forces  to  enforce  the  qusirantine. 

He  also  described  the  alternative:  far  more 
troops,  an  extended  period  of  warfare  and 
huge  expenditure  as  long  as  tne  XJ£.  con- 
tinues to  fight  "bv  the  book  .  .  .  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong." 

As  for  the  recent  Communist  ofTensive.  this 
made  it  "very  evident  that  we  have  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  nnd  have  woefully 
underestimated  their  capacity  for  planning 
and  execution,"  Russell  said. 

To  this  we  must  axid  that  the  U.S.  is  still 
refusing  to  act  by  a  cardinal  rule  of  modem 
warfare,  wliich  is  lo  cut  enemy  r-upply  lines. 
Missiles,  artillery,  tanks,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, trucks,  metr.ls.  machinery,  oil  and  gaso- 
line are  being  shipped  Into  North  Vietnam 
in  vast  quantity  by  ship  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  rail  from  China. 

Poland  alone,  it  is  estimated  by  VS.  in- 
telligence. ha£  shipped  in  between  8.000  and 
10,000  trucks.  It  Is  estimated  that  2.000  have 
been  blown  up  by  the  Allies  on  the  Ho  Clil 
Minh  Trail  and  elsewhere.  So  6,000  to  8.C00 
are  still  hauling  men  and  supplies  into  the 
combat  zones. 

SaturaUon  and  strategic  bombing  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  supply  areas  for  more  than 
two  years  plus  the  attrition  of  a  two-front 
war  did  not  impair  enemy  striking  power 
enough  to  keep  the  Nazis  from  mounting 
the  deadly  December.  1944,  offensive  on  the 
Western  front.  But  It  did  steadily  weaken 
German  productive  capacity. 

The  more  than  1.2  million  tons  of  bombs 
dropped  by  the  U.S.  on  North  Metnam  has 
not  had  a  Blmllar  effect  because  the  war  fac- 
tories  supplying   the   enemy    are   in   Soviet 
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Russia,  Red  China  and  other  Communist 
oountrtes. 

Soviet  ships  are  supplying  North  Vietnam 
an  estimated  million  tons  of  material  a  year. 
Red  China  has  sent  the  enemy  more  than 
750.000  small  arms.  Without  these  weapons 
and  materials  Red  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap's 
Tet  offensive  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible. 

The  Tet  offensive,  the  battle  of  Hue  and 
the  Impending  Red  attack  building  up  at 
Khe  Sanh  are  the  price  that  the  U.S.  Is  pay- 
ing for  letting  weapons  and  war  supplies 
flow  steadily  into  North  Vietnam  via  Hai- 
phong and  Red  China's  Yunnan  Province. 

The  Communists  are  gaining  fantastic  vic- 
tories in  the  psychological  war  by  exploiting 
the  loud,  widespread  whining  of  American 
Intellectuals,  peaceniks  and  doves,  which  are 
rebroadcast  continuously  from  powerful 
shortwave  stations  in  North  Vietnam  as  well 
as  Soviet  Russia,  Red  Cuba,  East  Germany 
and  other  Communist  countries  as  "proof" 
that  American  will  is  weakening  and  that 
"the  American  people"  do  not  support  the 
war. 

American  leftists  repeat  Incessantly  the 
Communist  charge  that  the  U.S.  Is  the  main 
cause  of  war  and  tension  in  the  world,  and 
Is  soleiyto  blame,  as  Communist  party  leader 
Leonid  1.  Brezhnev  declared  this  week  for  the 
"criminal,  dirty  war  In  Vietnam." 

The  bosses  of  international  Communism 
and  their  fellow  travelers  are  Infuriated  be- 
cause Vietnam  Is  a  symbol  as  well  as  a  reality 
of  the  most  stubborn  resistance  Red  aggres- 
sion has  ever  run  against. 

By  seizing  the  Initiative,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  can  turn  the  Red  gains  into  a 
Red  defeat. 
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supplier.  East  River  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative, of  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  had  to 
build  new  transmission  facilities,  includ- 
ing two  new  substations.  These  new  fa- 
cilities will  better  serve  farm,  rural  non- 
farm,  and  small-town  electric  users,  on 
the  co-op  lines  throughout  Lyon  and  Lin- 
coln counties. 

Housing  for  faculty  members  has  pro- 
duced a  boom  in  the  home  building  busi- 
ness in  Marshall,  with  most  of  the  new 
all-electric  homes  being  built  in  the  rural 
area  near  the  college. 

The  Lyon-Lincoln  Cooperative  provided 
financial  assistance  to  prepare  a  brochure 
for  the  school  when  the  college's  existing 
funds  proved  short.  In  addition,  the  co- 
operative provided  a  $1,600  scholarship 
fund  for  four  students  during  the  school 
year. 

This  education  venture  exemplifies 
progress  in  our  rural  areas,  progress 
which  brings  jobs  and  a  new  way  of  life 
for  our  smaller  communities;  progress 
that  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
benefits  of  rural  electrification. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  major 
benefits  of  rural  electrification  to  the 
rural  people  of  this  Nation.  New  rural  op- 
portunities are  helping  to  slow  down  the 
migration  of  people  from  rural  areas  to 
big  cities  as  a  constructive  step  toward 
creation  of  a  rural-urban  growth  bal- 
ance so  necessary  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 
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Sonthwett  Minnesota  State  College  and 
Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or   MIMKESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Rul^  Electrification  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiu-e,  was 
created  nearly  33  years  ago,  electric 
power  has  been  put  to  abundant  use  on 
the  farm,  in  niral  homes  and  niral  busi- 
nesses. On  the  farm  alone  more  than 
400  uses  of  electricity  are  known,  at  least 
250  of  which  increase  production  and 
make  fanning  more  profitable. 

Now  comes  an  all-electric  college — the 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College — lo- 
cated in  a  rural  area  near  Marshall, 
Mirm.  This  new,  modern  educational  in- 
stitution obtains  electric  power  from  the 
REA-financed  Lyon-Lincoln  Electric  Co- 
operative of  Tyler. 

The  new  college  opened  its  doors  for 
the  first  time  for  the  1967  fall  semester 
to  504  students  and  43  faculty.  Students 
who  previously  were  luiable  to  attend 
colleges  away  from  their  area  now  have  a 
modern  educational  institution  available 
to  them.  Located  near  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  the  college  also  draws  stu- 
dents from  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

The  availability  of  electricity  in  the 
rural  county  of  25,000  residents  was  a 
prime  factor  in  locating  the  school  near 
Marshall.  It  will  also  prove  beneficial  to 
other  power  users  in  the  area.  To  serve 
this  new,  big  load,  Lyon-Lincoln  Electric 
Cooperative  had  to  build  new  distribution 
lines.  The  cooperative's  wholesale  power 


The  Walter  L.  Bierring  Lecture  to  the 
Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of 
the  United  States 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished residents  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Milford 
O.  Rouse,  M.D.,  was  named  man  of  the 
year  last  year  by  the  Dallas  News.  Dr. 
Rouse  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  leader  of  his  fellow  physi- 
cians. This  career  was  further  distin- 
guished last  year  by  his  elevation  to  the 
position  of  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  where  he  is  continu- 
ing to  provide  the  kind  of  able,  dedicated 
service  for  which  he  has  long  been  noted. 

Annually,  the  president  of  the  AMA 
delivers  the  W^alter  L.  Bierring  lecture 
before  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards.  This  year,  on  February  10,  it  was 
Dr.  Rouse's  privilege  to  deliver  this  lec- 
ture, named  for  the  87th  president  of 
the  AMA.  His  remarks  on  this  important 
occasion  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
high  quality  of  medical  care  in  this  Na- 
tion. He  has  challenged  his  colleagues  to 
take  action  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
good  name  of  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Walter  L.  Bierring  lecture, 
by  Dr.  Rouse,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Walter  L.  Bierring  Lecture 
(By  Mllford  O.  Rouse,  MX).,  President, 
American  Medical  Association,  before  Fed- 
eration of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the 
United  States,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
February   10,   1968) 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  being  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  annual  Walter  L. 
Bierring  Lecture  before  the  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Boards. 

On  this  occasion  we  all  Join  In  paying 
tribute  to  a  beloved  doctor  who  for  many, 
many  years  was  an  officer  and  leader  in  the 
work  of  this  Federation  .  .  .  who  was  the 
87th  president  of  the  AMA  .  .  .  who  received 
the  AMA  Distinguished  Service  Award  .  .  . 
and  who  over  a  long  period  of  time  con- 
tributed so  much  to  so  many  different  areas 
of  medicine. 

Today,  probably  more  than  ever  before, 
American  medicine  throughout  Its  ranks 
needs  leadership,  dedication  and  unselfish 
effort  of  the  kind  typified  by  Dr.  Bierring.  In 
this  modern,  changing  world  we  face  a 
staggering  number  and  variety  of  chal- 
lenges— In  medical  education,  health  man- 
power, changing  patterns  of  medical  care, 
new  government  health  programs,  the  costs 
and  financing  of  health  care  services,  and  In 
many  other  areas. 

Technological  and  scientific  advances.  In- 
creased publicity  about  new  and  innovative 
procedures  and  therapeutic  agents,  and  ad- 
ditional sources  for  payment  for  health  care 
have  highlighted  the  shortage  of  medical 
manpower  to  satisfy  the  resultant  demands 
for  medical  services.  Concomitantly,  the 
present  course  of  Inflation  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  government,  and  conse- 
quently the  taxpayer,  to  continue  If  not  ex- 
pand the  role  of  government  as  a  provider  of 
health  benefits,  pose  the  threat  of  restric- 
tive legislation  designed  to  control  the  costs 
of  health  services  and  insure  the  quality  of 
needed  services. 

If  the  medical  profession  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  regulate  Itself  and  to  be  free  to 
demonstrate  the  sincere,  conscientious  and 
convincing  efforts  of  physicians,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  maintain  Its  house  In 
order,  we  must  exert  every  effort  not  only 
to  ease  the  medical  school  graduate's  access 
into  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  to  use 
all  of  the  disciplinary  mechanisms  available 
as  effectively  and  as  often  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  the  well-being  of  the 
public. 

Over  the  past  forty-five  years,  organized 
medicine  has  done  its  Job  well  In  promoting 
legislation  requiring  high  and  relatively  uni- 
form standards  for  medical  llcensiure.  The 
medical  schools  have  during  this  same  period 
elevated  their  standards  of  medical  educa- 
,  tlon.  Today,  the  time  must  sturely  be  at  hand, 
when  we  physicians  can  sit  down  and  study 
our  state  medical  board  examination  require- 
ments and  question  the  need  for  routine 
written  examinations  as  the  doorway  to 
licensure. 

A  few  economists  criticize  medicine  for 
its  requirement  of  state  licensure  examina- 
tion as  a  subterfuge  for  retaining  a  monop- 
olist's control  over  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners in  the  profession.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  history  of  the  state  medical  examin- 
ing boards  and  their  reason  for  being,  the 
great  need  for  them  and  their  carefully 
written  examination  questions.  However, 
many  evolutionary  years  have  intervened 
since  *he  boards  were  the  only  protectors 
of  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider whether  the  state  medical  examining 
boards  really  need  to  require  recent  medical 
school  graduates  from  Class  A  schools,  to 
sit  for  three  days  writing  answers  to  exam- 
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inatlon  questions  that  may  offer  compara- 
tively few  clues  to  a  physician's  competence 
to  practice  medicine.  Why,  for  example,  could 
not  the  boards  procure  an  applicant's  med- 
ical school  transcript  and  assure  themselves 
that  the  applicant  had  met  all  of  the  neces- 
sary requirements  and  then  satisfy  them- 
selves, as  they  now  do,  that  he  has  the  char- 
acter, the  personal  Integrity  and  the  moral 
qualifications  to  serve  as  a  protector  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
state?  In  the  alternative,  why  could  not  all 
of  the  state  boards  accept  the  results  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  as  the 
basis  for  granting  state  licensure  to  practice 
medicine? 

Along  these  same  lines,  facilitating  reci- 
procity requirements  can  be  a  suggested 
area  of  consideration  to  ease  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  qualified  physicians,  if  a  grad- 
uate of  Class  A  medical  school  can  be  licensed 
by  one  state,  why  should  he  then  not  be 
qualified  to  practice  medicine  In  any  other 
state?  Perhaps  other  methods  for  simplify- 
ing the  access  of  graduates  of  medical  schools 
Into  licensure  are  available,  and  any  and  all 
of  them  are  deserving  of  our  consideration 
and  study. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  ways  to  alleviate  the 
medical  manpower  shortage,  we  are  also 
faced  with  the  Importance  of  continuing 
to  Insure  the  quality  of  the  services  provided 
to  the  public.  Quality  must  never  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  quantity  when  the  health  and 
lives  of  American  citizens  are  Involved. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  conduct  of  the 
physician  Is  subject  to  more  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  than  any  other  profession  In  this 
country  today.  As  a  citizen,  the  physician 
is  expected  to  obey  all  of  the  statutes  and 
court  decisions  that  apply  to  the  public  at 
large.  As  a  specialized  member  of  society, 
the  physician  Is  expected  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  medical  practice  act  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  in  each  of  the 
states.  As  a  member  of  an  organized  pro- 
fession, the  physician  is  expected  to  abide 
by  a  self-imposed  code  set  forth  in  the 
Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  As  a  hospital  staff  mem- 
ber, the  physician  Is  expected  to  observe  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
hospital  staff.  And,  as  a  member  of  an  old 
and  honored  profession,  the  physician  is  ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  the  public's  subjective 
concept  of  how  a  doctor  of  medicine  should 
look  and  act. 

The  concept  of  medical  discipline  is  not 
new,  dating  back  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
compiled  about  1750  B.C..  and  codifying  pun- 
ishments for  many  of  the  possible  deficien- 
cies and  delinquencies  of  the  practitioners 
of  medicine  of  that  tims.  All  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  which 
dates  back  to  about  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
and  its  statement  of  ideals  to  be  cherished 
by  physicians. 

In  this  country,  the  lack  of  uniform  educa- 
tional standards  in  medicine  had  a  marked 
Influence  on  the  development  of  ethical 
standards  until  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. As  the  standards  of  medical  education 
were  gradually  improved,  the  emphasis  In  the 
Code  of  Ethics  shifted  also,  and  by  early  in 
the  20th  century  emphasis  was  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  physician  to  his  patients  and 
the  public. 

With  the  adoption  and  revisions  of  the 
Code  came  increasing  emphasis  on  how  it 
could  be  enforced,  and  the  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures of  organized  medicine  gradually  de- 
veloped. Today,  every  component  and  con- 
stituent medical  society  has  established  pro- 
cedures to  handle  complaints  from  the  public 
and  to  Institute  disciplinary  action  against 
members. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  medical  so- 
cieties, being  voluntary  membership  associa- 
tions, must  seek  to  accomplish  their  ideals 
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through  their  own  efforts  that  are  not  con- 
trary to  law.  The  scope  of  their  disciplinary 
activities  is  limited  to  their  own  member- 
ship also. 

Hospital  medical  staffs  also  serve  effectively 
as  disciplinary  bodies  in  many  Instances. 
Physicians  are  Judged  by  their  peers,  and  loss 
of  hospital  privileges  is  a  serious  enough 
economic  and  professional  hardship  for  many 
physicians,  to  secure  the  needed  compliance 
with  recommendations  as  to  how  an  in- 
dividual may  improve  his  practice  to  Insure 
high  standards  of  patient  care. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  physicians  belong  to 
medical  societies  and  a  great  deal  of  medicine 
Is  practiced  outside  of  the  hospital  setting. 
This  is  where  the  medical  practice  acts,  with 
their  provisions  for  revocation  or  suspension 
of  licenses,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
public  and  the  profession.  In  this  area,  each 
of  us  should  encourage  a  more  aggressive  and 
active  use  of  the  disciplinary  powers  vested 
in    the   state    medical    examining   boards. 

The  state  boards  have  an  obligation  to 
publicize  the  fact  that  they  are  available  to 
consider  abuses,  and  they  should  and  do  pro- 
vide appropriate  procedures  and  disciplinary 
remedies.  Where  statutory  authority  is  lack- 
ing to  provide  adequate  procedures,  discipli- 
nary remedies,  and  investigational  staffing, 
proper  legislation  should  be  sought  aggres- 
sively by  the  state  boards  with  the  help  of 
the  state  medical  association. 

Many  times  I  hear  statements  lo  the  effect 
that  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
cannot  institute  necessary  disciplinary  ac- 
tion because  it  does  not  have  adequate 
enough  legislative  appropriations  to  hire  the 
investigators  it  needs,  or  it  is  hesitant  to 
institute  a  proceeding  against  a  physician 
because  of  the  possibility  that  litigation  will 
result,  or  it  has  found  that  disciplinary 
action  is  not  needed  because  the  physician 
in  question  has  promised  to  leave  the  state. 
There  are  cures  available  for  any  problems 
of  this  nature. 

I  suggest  that  If  the  state  medical  associa- 
tions have  been  able  to  serve  effectively  In 
encouraging  state  legislation  to  raise  the 
standards  for  medical  licensure,  they  can 
also  serve  effectively  in  making  certain  that 
adequate  legislative  appropriations  are 
granted  to  the  state  examining  boards.  The 
state  medical  associations  frequently  have 
a  consultative  role  or  the  right  to  appoint 
members  to  Uie  state  medical  examining 
boards.  It  is  incumbent  upon  these  state 
associations  to  make  certain  that  the  ap- 
pointed board  members  are  men  who  are 
competent  to  serve  in  this  role  and  who 
are  interested  in  making  certain  that  the 
quality  of  medical  care  in  that  state  remains 
as  high  as  the  profession  can  produce. 

The  quality  of  medical  care  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  competence  of  the  practitioners 
whose  licenses  are  granted  by  the  boards. 
When  a  state  medical  examining  board  abdi- 
cates its  role  of  continuing  to  Insure  the 
competence  of  the  licensed  practitioners,  it 
is  hastening  the  day  when  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  say  that  the  states  have  failed, 
and  that  the  national  welfare  demands  that 
Federal  legislation  insure  tills  competence. 
None  of  us  want  to  see  that  happen. 

County  and  state  medical  associations 
should  not  only  call  to  the  attention  of  state 
medical  examining  boards  any  abuses  by 
physicians  of  which  they  are  aware;  they 
should  also  cooperate  with  the  state  boards 
in  suppling  verifying  information  or  wit- 
nesses when  appropriate 

American  medicine  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  level  must  maintain  an  active,  ag- 
gressive, and  continuing  interest  in  medical 
disciplinary  matters  so  that,  by  a  demon- 
stration of  good  faith,  medicine  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  discipline  its  own 
members  when  necessary.  Token  medical 
discipline  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

Historically,  medicine  has  been  "self-gov- 
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emcd."  The  admission  of  the  student  into 
medical  school,  the  examination  and  admis- 
sion of  the  physician  into  practice,  the  type, 
nature  and  extent  of  a  medical  practice  are 
determined  according  to  standards  estab- 
lished and  administered  by  physicians. 

The  public  i  all  citizens  forming  a  state) 
recognizes  it  does  not  have  the  knowledge 
or  otlier  qualilications  to  evaluate  medical 
education,  medical  practice,  or  medical  com- 
petence The  public  of  necessity  has  been 
forced  to  put  its  trust  In  physicians  to  in- 
sure that  physicians  practice  competently 
and  ethically. 

Medicines  record  has  been  good,  by  and 
large.  Medicine  on  the  whole  has  maintained 
faith  with  the  public.  It  has  insisted  tliat 
members  of  the  profession  maintain  compe- 
tence and  observe  ethical  principles. 

Medicine's  record,  however,  cannot  merely 
be  good.  It  must,  in  this  respect,  be  as  near 
perfect  as  possible.  When  one  incompetent 
is  exposed,  how  is  the  public  to  know  that 
another  Incompetent,  to  whom  it  will  en- 
trust life  and  health,  remains  unexposed. 
The  answer  is  simply  that  medicine  must 
continually  demonstrate  by  its  overt  actions 
that  It  is  disciplining  all  who  need  to  be 
disciplined.  Only  if  medicine  demonstrates 
regularly  and  openly  to  the  public  that  It 
is  maintaining  competence  and  ethical  con- 
duct win  medicine  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  govern  Itself. 

When  newsmen  or  politicians,  patients  or 
cranks,  expose  incompetent  or  unethical 
conduct,  the  public  asks  why  medicine  Itself 
overlooked  these  deficiencies.  The  public 
asks  if  medicine  is  keeping  faith. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  weight  con- 
trol, laboratory  medicine,  bartering  appli- 
ances or  medicines,  or  whether  it  has  to  do 
with  fees,  the  charge  of  incompetent  or  un- 
ethical conduct  casts  a  shadow  over  all  phy- 
sicians. 

The  medical  profession  is  in  a  most  en- 
viable position.  It  must,  however,  recognize 
that  self-government  is  a  privilege.  It  can 
be  withdrawn. 

We  are  physicians  first  and  foremost.  We 
are  Texans,  kansans.  New  Yorkers  second- 
arily. We  are  ophthalmologists,  surgeons, 
family  physicians  secondarily.  We  are  mem- 
bers, chairmen  or  officers  of  committees,  so- 
cieties or  boards  of  medical  examiners  sec- 
ondanlv. 

As  physicians,  ideally  through  our  medi- 
cal societies,  we  should  and  must  work  to- 
gether. If  boards  of  medical  examiners  have 
inadequate  budgets  it  is  the  obligation  of 
all  physicians  to  see  that  the  budgets  are 
made  adequate.  Nowhere  is  it  truer  that  in 
unity  there  is  strength.  Boards  of  medi- 
cal examiners — physicians — must  cooperate 
with  medical  societies — physicians — and  vice 
versa. 

All  physicians,  as  physicians,  must  unite. 
work  together  to  protect  the  profession  and 
and  to  protect  the  public. 

I  have  reviewed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Medical  Disciplinary  Committee  They 
are  as  valid  today  as  when  they  were  adopted 
Let  me  repeat  three  or  four  of  those  recom- 
mendations— 

(f)  State  boards  of  medical  examiners 
seriouslv  consider  the  advisability  and  neces- 
sity of  making  discipline  their  primary 
responsibility, 

(g)  Each  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
make  an  annual  report  of  Its  disciplinary  ac- 
tivities to  the  governor  of  its  state,  sending 
copies  of  such  report  to  the  state  medical 
association,  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards: 

(h)  State  boards  of  medical  examiners  be 
urged  to  obtain  competent  legal  assistance 
as  they  develop  disciplinary  mechanism,  rec- 
ommendation and  procedures,  and  that  they 
consult  with  such  counsel  at  all  stages  of 
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board  proceedings  to  prevent  errors  which 
may  result  In  litigation;  and 

(1)  A  mechanism  be  eetabllshed  to  provide 
an  effective  method  of  collecting  and  dl»- 
trlbutlng,  through  a  central  source.  Informa- 
tion on  disciplinary  procedures  as  well  as  on 
licensing  and  disciplinary  actions  taken  by 
all  of  the  Individual  state  medical   boards. 

Unless  we  as  physicians  weed  from  our 
ranlcs  the  Incompetent  and  the  unethical 
practitioners,  we  shall  suffer  loss  of  trust  and 
loss  of  prestige.  We  must  adopt  an  objec- 
tive attitude  of  helping  the  profession  and 
the  public.  We  must  disabuse  our  minds  of 
the  concept  that  we  are  attacking,  punishing 
or  disciplining  an  individual  as  such.  We  are 
taking — we  must  take — action  to  protect  the 
public  and  the  good  name  of  medicine. 


Third-Generatioii  Computer  Systems 


HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THK,  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22.  1968 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  particular  pride  that  I  noted  within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  achievement  of  a 
company  which  has  its  home  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
in  introducing  a  new  family  of  third- 
generation  computer  systems,  demon- 
strated once  again  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  an  atmosphere  where  vigor- 
ous competitive  forces  are  encouraged 
to  function  freely. 

The  tremendous  capacity  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  Is  unparalleled  in 
meeting  the  expanding  needs  of  our  own 
society,  as  well  as  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  contribu- 
tions of  electronic  data  processing  must 
rank  very  high  among  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  private  initiative 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

Computers  have  been  put  to  productive 
use  in  almost  every  field  of  endeavor  to- 
day. They  have  multiplied  literally  mil- 
lions of  times  the  capacity  of  scientists, 
educators,  law-enforcement  oflScers,  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  governmental 
oCBclals,  and  many  others  involved  in  in- 
creasing eflBciency  and  expanding  re- 
search efforts.  This  is  a  message  which 
has  been  told  not  only  through  broad 
segments  of  the  American  news  media  in 
recent  days,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well  through  the  broadcasting  facil- 
ities of  the  "Voice  of  America." 

NCR's  achievement  will  mean  more 
jobs  because  it  spells  expanding  produc- 
tion facilities,  more  business  for  Ameri- 
can companies  and  serves  as  a  spur  to 
other  competing  firms  in  the  computer 
industry. 

I  commend  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter for  its  recent  and  past  accomplish- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  three  excel- 
lent and  informative  items  about  NCR's 
new  Century  series  of  computer  equip- 
ment. I  refer  to  ones  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  6,  1968.  the  "Voice  of 
America"  broadcast  of  March  8,  1968, 
and  Time  magazine  of  March  15,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8.   1968] 
National  Cash  Register  Unveils  Nxw 
Data  Series 
(By  Gene  Smith) 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company  set 
Its  sights  yesterday  on  a  billion-dollar  seg- 
ment af  the  international  computer  market 
throvigh   a   new   family   of   data   processing 
systems. 

Robert  S.  Oelman,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  hi."!  company  expect* 
to  insUill  a  minimum  of  5.000  of  Its  new 
Century  Series  computers  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Oelman,  speaking  at  a  press  showing 
of  the  new  line  at  the  new  Madison  Square 
Garden,  estimated  this  could  take  as  much 
as  four  to  Ave  years  and  would  include  the 
sales  value  of  all  machines  that  are  sold  or 
rented. 

Mr.  Oelman  described  the  introduction  of 
the  new  computers  as  "by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  company's  long-term 
program  to  vrtn  a  sizable  share  of  the  huge 
electronic  data  processing  market." 

He  added  that  National  Cash  Register  en- 
tered this  field  in  1959  and  more  than  700 
of  its  second-generation  N.C.R.  315  com- 
puter systems  valued  at  more  than  $200-mil- 
lion  have  been  installed  around  the  world. 
This  does  not  include  more  than  2,500 
smaller  computers  offered  by  the  company 
in  the  past  several  years. 

The  new  Century  Series  encompasses  a  full 
family  of  fully  compatible  systems  for  most 
potential  users  and  covers  all  typ>e8  of  busi- 
ness data  processing  and  special  scientific 
applications.  Mr.  Oelman  said. 

Two  lines  will  be  made  available  initially, 
with  the  Century  100  to  be  delivered  to  Msen 
next  September  and  the  larger  Century  200 
ready  by  ne.xt  February. 

A  full  line  of  peripheral  equipment  In- 
cluding disc  units,  card  readers,  printers, 
magnetic  tape  handlers  and  a  new  high  ca- 
pacity card  random  access  memory  will  also 
be  available. 

Spokesmen  for  National  Cash  Register  In- 
dicated one  of  the  chief  technical  innova- 
tions in  the  line  is  a  new  thln-fllm  "rod" 
memory  that  they  say  is  the  most  advanced 
memory  in  use  in  any  commercial  computer 
of  comparable  size. 

It  uses  tiny  "whiskers" — more  than  4,608 
of  the  tiny  magnetic  coated  rods — that  are 
placed  automatically  In  the  memory  plane, 
thus  reducing  costs  almost  in  half. 

Each  of  the  rods  is  only  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  This  basic  memory  module  is 
used  throughout  the  entire  computer  family 
and  operates  at  800  nanoseconds  (800  bil- 
lionths  of  a  second) . 

The  basic  Century  100  has  a  16.000-char- 
acter  memory  and  can  be  expanded  to  32,000. 
The  200  Series  can  have  a  memory  capacity 
of  up  to  524,000  characters. 

The  line  also  boasts  two  new  discs  that  are 
said  to  be  ultrafast  and  with  high-capacity 
data  storage  for  even  the  lowest-priced  units 
in  the  computer  family.  They  provide  an 
average  access  time  of  42  milliseconds. 

The  two  removable  disc  packs  are  made  up 
of  three  discs  each  with  72  read-write  heads 
serving  each  pack. 

It  was  also  noted  that  only  one  type  of 
integrated  circuit  is  used  throughout  the 
new  family  of  machines.  The  circuits  are 
mounted  on  standardized  cards  with  six  dif- 
ferent cards  accounting  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  logic  circuitry.  There  are  only  120  dif- 
ferent circuit  cards  in  the  entire  system. 

Yesterday's  press  introduction  was  to  be 
followed  by  special  showings  to  accountants, 
security  iinalysts  and  others  interested  In 
computers. 
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Customers'  meetings  will  also  be  held  to- 
day and  tomorrow  In  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Pelt  Forum  with  an  estimated  60,000 
persons  expected  to  see  the  new  line  within 
the  next  week. 

The  company  conducted  120  simultaneous 
meetings  across  the  country  and  In  major 
cities  around  the  world.  A  "hot-line"  tele- 
phone linked  27  cities  in  the  United  States 
for  yesterday's  showings. 

[From  "Voice  of  America,"  Mar.  8.  1968) 
Computers:  Fastest  Growing  US.  Industrt 
Announcer.  Computers  are  today  more 
than  machines:  they  represent  an  industry. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  the  fastest 
growing  industry.  Voice  of  America  science 
editor  Joseph  Lubln  discusses  their  impact 
and  significance. 

Voice  This  week,  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company — long-time  maker  of  conven- 
tional offices  machines — announced  a  new 
line  of  high-performance,  versatile,  easy  to 
operate,  relatively  low-cost  computers.  In  ef- 
fect, the  new  series,  called  "Century,"  repre- 
sents a  serious  challenge  to  competitors  in  a 
field  that  ten  years  ago  belonged  to  a  few 
giants  like  International  Business  Machines. 
Since  then  a  score  of  firms  have  entered  the 
field,  churning  it  with  their  constant  efforts 
to  incorporate  the  latest  advances. 

National  Cash  Register,  with  one-hundred- 
fifty  million  dollars  invested  in  their  new 
product,  hopes  to  Install  five  thousand  Cen- 
tury units  in  the  next  several  years.  The 
expected  proceeds — more  than  one  thousand 
million  dollars — would  equal  the  total  an- 
nual sales  of  the  firm  today.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale — of  onrushing  success  and 
rewards. 

Computers,  In  effect,  have  taken  the 
tyranny  out  of  numbers,  large  segments  of 
industry,  business,  universities  and  govern- 
ment agencies  use  these  marvelous  machines 
for  making  out  payrolls,  storing  personnel 
information,  and  other  routine  housekeeping 
operations.  But  computers  have  done  even 
more.  They  are  iDeing  used  now  to  help  In 
problem-solving,  formulation  of  policy,  for 
long-range  projections,  for  better  factual 
and  statistical  bases  for  management  deci- 
sion malilng.  Their  growing  versatility  and 
usefulness  has  created  a  demand  for  them 
that  in  turn  has  made  the  computer  Industry 
the  fastest  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Growth  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
three  years — from  installed  equipment  worth 
ten  thousand  million  dollars  in  1967  to 
eighteen  thousand  million  dollars  in  1970. 
And  opening  up  now  is  an  almost  unlimited 
new  market  for  computers  that  embraces 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

The  reasons  for  the  growth  go  beyond  the 
computer's  usefulness  to  include  explosive 
growth  of  computer  technology,  higher  per- 
formance and  more  economical  equipment, 
new  advances  have  doubled  and  tripled  the 
capacity  of  machines,  with  no  sign  of  slack- 
ening in  sight.  Recent  advances  include  very 
high  capacity  computer  memory  units  made 
of  ultra-thinling  rods,  microelectronic  cir- 
cuits with  multiple  function,  and  the  use  of 
modular  parts  easily  mass-produced. 

National  Cash  Register's  new  computers 
feature  a  large-capacity  memory  disc  that 
eliminates  punch  cards  and  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  an  office  clerk  to  operate  as  easily 
as  attaching  a  record  to  a  phonograph  turn- 
table. Because  of  its  modular  construction, 
a  few  modules  (cabinets)  are  practical  for 
a  small  user  and  larger  user  can  gain  greater 
computer  capacity  simply  by  adding  more 
modules. 

The  computer  as  a  machine  has  come  a 
long  way  technically  in  less  than  two  decades, 
with  speeds  hundreds  of  times  greater  and 
Information  storing  capacity  hundreds  of 
thousands  of   times  greater.  There   are   an 
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estimated  thirty-five  thousand  computers  in 
operation  today  In  the  United  States.  By 
1970,  it  Is  predicted,  this  number  will  reach 
fifty  thousand,  not  counting  Europe,  Japan, 
and  Canada. 

[Prom  Time.  Mar.  15,  1968] 
Computers:    Down    to    the    Corner    Store 
With  all  the  precision  of  a  well-planned 
military  maneuver,  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company  of  Dayton  last  week  held  meet- 
ings with  50,000  businessmen  in  120  North 
American  cities,  along  with  press  conferences 
in  such  overseas  commercial  centers  as  Lon- 
don   Paris,   Frankfurt,   Tokyo,   Sydney   and 
Hong  Kong.  In  New  York  City's  new  Madison 
Square  Garden,  where  the  principal  meeting 
took  place.  NCR  Chairman  Robert  S.  Oelman, 
58.  explained  the  reason  for  what  NCR  de- 
scribed   as    a    48-hour    saturation    program. 
Beginning  in  September,  announced  Oelman, 
NCR  will  start  delivering  a  new,  third-gen- 
eration computer  system,  the  Century  100, 
and  later  it  wUl  be  ready  to  Install  the  Cen- 
tury 200.  With  these  two  new  systems,  NCR 
expects  to  spread  computer  availability  all 
the  way  down  to  the  corner  store. 
natural  outgrowth 
The  company,  which  made  its  first  com- 
puter In  1959  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its 
business  In  office  machines,  has  so  far  sold 
or  leased  $100  million  worth  of  smaller  series 
computers,   Including   55    NCR   5908   bought 
by  the  Pentagon  to  travel  around  South  Viet 
Nam  In  G.I.  trucks  keeping  track  of  spare 
parts.  NCR  has  also  marketed  $200  million 
worth    of    a    second-generation    computer 
known  as  the  NCR  315,  including  one  $16 
million  order  from  Japan's  Sumitomo  Bank, 
Ltd.,  which  accounts  for  NCR's  largest  order. 
Even  with  such  sales,  NCR  still  has  only 
about  a  2%  share  of  the  U.S.  computer  mar- 
ket V.  the  overwhelming  70%  held  by  IBM. 
To  narrow  the  gap,  and  to  climb  a  few  steps 
over  other  computer  makers,  Oelman  has  set 
what  he  calls  a  "minimum  sales  quota"  of 
5,000  Centurys  worth  $1  billion  to  be  sold  or 
rented  during  the  next  five  years  (initial  or- 
ders last  week:  208).  One  way  NCR  hopes  to 
meet  the  quota  is  through  improved  tech- 
nology. The  company's  laboratories  have  de- 
veloped a  new  kind  of  memory  system,  which 
uses  thin-film  rods  instead  of  conventional 
doughnut-shaped   cores   and   is   cheaper   to 
manufacture.  Each  rod,  one-tenth  of  an  Inch 
long.  Is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  magnetic 
material  and  then  "danced"  into  colls  of  wire 
where  4,600  rods  grouped  together  make  up    a 
memory  plane.   NCR   has  also  standardized 
Integrated  circuits  in  its  computers  so  that 
they  need  only  120  types  of  cards  instead  of 
the  typical  1.200  in  other  computers.  Another 
anticipated  advantage  for  the  Century  Is  the 
sales  force  that  NCR  has  built  up  In  83  years 
of  international  operation.   "Computers  are 
systems,"  says  Oelman,  "and  we've  been  in 
the  systems  business  for  years." 

deferred  profitabilitt 
The  Century  computers  are  adaptable  for 
big  companies  that  need  highly  sophisticated 
computers,  but  NCR  will  direct  Its  main  sales 
drive  toward  smaller  businessmen — banks 
with  less  than  $5,000,000  assets,  even  comer 
drugstores  and  service  stations — who  up  to 
now  thought  that  they  could  not  afford  a 
computer.  NCR  will  either  rent  them  one  or 
else  service  at  one  of  its  data-processing 
centers  the  records  that  shopkeepers  compile 
on  other  NCR  business  machines. 

Such  customers,  said  Oelman  last  week, 
will  contribute  to  what  the  company  con- 
siders "deferred  profitability."  NCR,  still  try- 
ing to  break  even  on  its  smaller  computers, 
has  put  $150  million  into  developing  the 
Century  series.  The  company  Is  confident 
that  its  computers  will  eventually  make 
money.  This  year,  while  causing  enormous 
start-up  costs,  they  will  contribute  to  what 
Oelman  expects  to  be  the  NCR's  first  $1  bil- 
lion sales  year. 
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HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF   NEW    MKXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22,  1968 
(Under  the  order  previously  granted, 
the   report  is  printed  herewith:) 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C..   March    20,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  This  letter  Is  my  re- 
port as  required  by  Public  Law  448,  82d 
Congress,  2d  session,  as  amended,  to  sum- 
marize the  1967  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  regarding  the  desalt- 
ing of  sea  and  brackish  waters,  and  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  for  further  legisla- 
tion. More  detailed  information  will  be  given 
In  the  1967  Saline  Water  Conversion  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  which  will  be 
published   on   or   about  May    15,    1968. 

An  important  measure  of  the  development 
of  this  technology  is  the  cumulative  desalt- 
ing plant  sales  of  major  U.S.  manufacturers 
of  sea  water  conversion  equipment,  A  decade 
ago  annual  sales  totaled  less  than  16  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  of  Installea  capacity. 
During  the  past  year,  commercial  sales 
reached  nearly  70  million  gallons  per  day 
of  Installed  capacity.  Of  particular  Interest, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  current  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  the  annual  foreign  sales 
of  equipment  by  U.S.  manufacturers  has 
risen  from  about  5  million  gallons  per  day 
in  1957  to  approximately  40  million  gallons 
per  day  of  installed  capacity  or  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  manufacturer  sales 
during  this  past  year. 

The  program  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  during  the  past  year  can  be 
summed-up  In  two  words — continued  prog- 
ress. It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to 
highlight  for  you  the  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  year  towards  reducing  the 
cost  of  producing  fresh  water  from  saline 
sources. 

research  program 

Research  results  now  being  obtained  re- 
lating to  Improved  materials  of  construc- 
tion for  desalting  plants  may  contribute  very 
significantly  to  the  short  term  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  desalted  water.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terials alone  may  account  for  approximately 
40'':  of  the  cost  of  desalted  water.  The  re- 
search program  is  attacking  this  problem 
through  (a)  detailed  corrosion  investigations 
at  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  test  site  In  Free- 
port,  Texas,  (b)  basic  materials  studies  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  (c)  fabri- 
cation and  testing  of  new  single  phase  al- 
loys, and  (d)  studies  on  Improved  materials 
and  plastics  at  selected  universities  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

This  research  has  great  potential  for  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  desalination  through: 

1.  Development  of  new.  less  costly  ma- 
terials suitable  for  plant  construction. 

2.  Generation  of  information  relevant  to 
corrosion  and  its  control  so  that  the  life 
expectancy  of  all  materials  ^^ill  be  extended. 

3.  Better  understanding  of  the  mechanism 
of  scale  deposition  leading  to  technology  for 
control  of  scale  formation. 

4.  Development  of  a  body  of  supporting  In- 
formation that  will  permit  the  use  of  less 
material  for  plant  construction.  This  In- 
formation will  Include:  (a)  better  data  on 
solutions  properties,  (b)  better  data  on  mass 
and  hect  transfer  so  that  more  efficient  de- 
signs can  be  exploited,  (c)  Investigation  of 
unconventional  designs  offering  efficiency 
coupled  with  economy  In  fabrication. 

In  basic  Investigations  of  the  reverse 
osmosis    process,    novel    composite    systems 


comprised  on  an  ultra-thtn  layer  of  cellulose 
acetate  coated  on  a  high  strengthen  porous 
cellulose  substructure  have  shown  great 
promise.  These  systems  offer  high  rates  of 
fresh  water  fiow  through  the  membrane,  and 
may  be  capable  of  economic  production  in  a 
variety  of  configurations,  Including  tiny  hol- 
low tubular  fibers  which  provide  a  very  large 
membrane  surface  area  in  compact  vessels. 
The  feasibility  of  hydroformlng  cellulose 
acetate  membranes  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  technology  for  advancing  this  con- 
cept, which  will  permit  initial  casting  and 
replacement  of  reserve  osmosis  membranes 
on  an  automatic  basis  is  now  under  devel- 
opment. 

Among  achievements  of  longer  range  in- 
terest, I  am  pleased  W  report  the  first  suc- 
cessful laboratory  demonstration  of  a  pres- 
sure dialysis  process.  This  new  desalting  tech- 
nique is  quite  dilferent  from  electrodialysis 
m  that  It  substitutes  simple  pressure  to  drive 
the  salt  ions  through  the  membranes  Instead 
of  an  electric  current. 

A  recent  secondary  result  from  our  work 
on  glass  membranes  is  that  certain  types  of 
porous,  hollow  glass  filaments  have  the  abil- 
ity to  reject  urea  as  well  as  salt.  This  finding 
is  of  interest  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  recovery  of 
water  from  urine  for  prolonged  filghts  by 
man  in  outer  space,  and  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  lor  the  renovation 
of  water  from  sewage  effluents. 

The  evaluation  of  heat  transfer  coefficients 
for  distillation  processes  requires  data  on 
four  properties  of  saline  water  systems; 
density,  vapor,  pressure,  viscosity  and  ther- 
mal conductivity.  Methods  for  estimating 
these  properties  of  sea  water  and  its  concen- 
trates were  developed  and  data  is  now  avail- 
able over  the  25  to  175°  C  temperature  range. 
This  substantially  extends  the  range  of  data 
available  as  part  of  a  systematic  program  to 
provide  essential  data  for  improved  desalina- 
tion svstems. 

Numerous  salt  water  brines,  such  as  the 
concentrated  effluent  of  a  sea  water  desalting 
plant,  contain  substantial  amounts  of  valu- 
able elements  including  pouissium  and  mag- 
nesium. As  the  available  supply  of  these 
chemicals  from  other  sources  dwindles  or  be- 
comes more  expensive,  interest  in  the  use  of 
sea  water  brine  as  a  raw  material  source 
increases. 

In  a  patent  Issued  on  January  16,  1968.  to 
an  OSW  contractor  and  to  the  United  States 
of  .'Vmerlca.  a  process  is  claimed  for  simul- 
taneously removing  the  scaling  substances 
from  brines  and  recovering  potassium.  In  this 
iwo-step  proce.ss.  the  brine  is  first  treated 
with  monocalcium  monophosphate  and  alkali 
to  nreclpiti\ «  calcium  and  magnesium  .as 
phosphates,  which  are  removed  by  filtration. 
The  filtered  brine  is  then  treated  with  addi- 
tional aikali  to  form  a  ijrecipitate  consisting 
essentiailv  of  magnesuim  potassium  phos- 
phate, wliich  i.s  of  particular  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  effluent  solution  from  this  second 
treatment  is  non-scaling  fea  water  for  distil- 
lation processes. 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  re- 
port to  you  that  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  Is 
conducting  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
productive  membrane  research  programs  in 
the  world.  It  has  produced  important  scien- 
tific breakthroughs,  such  as  the  discovery,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  the  reverse  osmosis  proc- 
ess which  now  holds  high  promise  as  an  ef- 
fective desalting  proce.ss  as  well  as  various 
valuable  applications  in  medicine,  chemical 
processing,  and  renovation  of  polluted 
waters. 

^EUniNEERINC    DEVK.OPMENT 

Several  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  were  Initiated  or  completed 
during  1967.  On  August  19,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  the 
high  performance  Clair  Engle  1-mUUon-gal- 
lons-per-day  desalting  plant,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  mark  the  start  of  construe- 
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Won  of  the  module  of  a  50-mllUon  gallona- 
per-day  multistage  flash  distillation  plant. 
These  two  unite  are  located  at  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  San  Diego  Test  Paclllty  which 
Is  located  on  property  made  available  to  the 
Department  for  this  purpose  by  the  San 
Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  their 
South  Bay  Station  in  Chula  Vista,  Califor- 
nia. 

Even  though  the  Clair  Bngle  plant  only 
has  been  In  operation  a  short  time,  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  valuable  data  already  Is  avail- 
able from  the  multleffect  multistage  system 
which  It  employs.  For  example,  the  plant 
has  achieved  a  jjerformance  ratio  of  20 
pounds  of  product  water  per  one  pound  of 
steam  Input  Into  the  plant.  This  is  double 
the  performance  of  the  plant  OSW  operated 
In  San  Diego  In  1962-1964.  The  plant  is  cur- 
rently operating  at  a  maximum  temperature 
of  250'  P,  but  OSW  Is  constructing  a  new 
llme-magneslum-carbonate  pretreatment 
plant  to  work  In  conjunction  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Clair  Engle  plant.  When  the 
pretreatment  system  begins  operation.  OSW 
expects  to  be  able  to  progressively  Increase 
the  operating  tmperature  of  the  desalting 
unit  to  approxUnatly  350*  P,  which  sub- 
stantially win  Increase  the  prformance  and 
efficiency  of  the  Clair  Engle  plant. 

The  MBdule,  which  represents  a  slice  or 
a  cross-section  of  a  50-mllllon  gallons-per- 
day  plant,  la  scheduled  to  be  completed  In 
May.  While  It  only  will  produce  about  2.5 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day,  the 
module  Is  constructed  In  such  a  way  that  It 
will  confirm  the  essential  process  and  struc- 
tural designs  required  In  the  efficient  and 
economical  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  very  large  desalting  plants  such  as  the 
150-mllllon  gallons-fjer-day  plant  to  be  built 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  as  a  part  of  the  Bolsa 
Island  Nuclear  Power  and  Water  Desalting 
Project. 

As  a  means  of  providing  for  the  practical 
application  of  desalting  technology  devel- 
op>ed  through  Its  research  and  development 
program,  the  OSW  has  sponsored  an  archi- 
tect engineering  effort  for  a  "universal  de- 
sign" of  a  2.5  million  gallons-per-day  multi- 
stage Sash  distillation  desalting  plant.  The 
universal  design  Incorporates  technology  rep- 
resenting the  most  advanced  state  of  the  de- 
salting art.  It  is  adaptable  to  a  wider  varia- 
tion of  economic  and  physical  site  conditions 
with  minimum  alterations  or  modifications 
to  the  drawings  and  specifications.  The  uni- 
versal design  also  can  be  constructed  in  mvil- 
tlple  units  to  provide  up  to  lO-mllUon  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  day. 

A  comprehensive  reverse  osmosis  and  Ion 
exchange  electrodlalysls  test  program  Is  un- 
derway through  field  operation  of  several 
small  mobile  units  designed  to  obtain  per- 
forL.ance  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  brackish 
waters  Including  acid  mine  waters.  These 
field  tests  will  provide  valuable  data  on  the 
performance  and  economics  of  membrane 
processes  and  will  serve  to  guide  future  ac- 
tivities for  the  continued  development  and 
practical  application  at  these  desalting  sys- 
tems. 

Modifications  to  the  VTE  test  bed  plant 
at  Preeport,  Texas,  provided  new  design  and 
construction  data  which  provided  the  bstsis 
for  the  first  successful  conunercial  sale  of  a 
VTE  desalting  process  plant  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Virgin  Islands  Government  to 
produce  l-mllUon  gallons  of  fresh  water  per 
day.  The  plant  is  nearing  completion  on  St. 
Croix.  A  2.5  million  gallons-per-day  multi- 
stage fia&h  plant  also  is  nearing  completion 
on  St.  Thomas  to  substantially  add  to  the 
water  supply  of  that  water-short  Island. 

A  series  of  engineering  modifications  on  a 
60,000  gallons-per-day  vacuum  freezing  proc- 
ess pilot  plant  located  at  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach, 
North  Carolina,  Improved  the  potential  of 
this  crystallization  method  to  the  point 
wbere  it  can  now  be  considered  for  commer- 
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clal  application  In  small  to  medium  size 
plants.  Experimental  work  at  the  pilot  plant 
level  of  development  on  the  secondary  re- 
frigerant process  and  the  hydrate  process 
have  not  been  as  successful,  with  the  result 
that  the  level  of  the  engineering  develop- 
ment effort  on  'Jiese  two  processes  will  be 
substantially  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  cr>-Stallizatlon  process 
pilot  plant  operation  at  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach, 
OSW  al.so  is  te.<;ting  three  flash  distillation 
units,  one  of  which  is  designed  to  test  the 
performance  of  aluminum  as  a  substitute 
for  more  costly  material;  a  vertical  tube 
evaporator  which  has  been  designed  by  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory;  an  experimental 
high-performance  heat  transfer  unit;  and 
a  CO  suppression  system  for  control  of  alka- 
line scale.  A  brine  desulfatlon  pilot  plant  will 
soon  be  installed  to  develop  an  Improved 
pretreatment  system. 

Architect-engineering  senices  are  under- 
way on  the  design  of  a  brackish  v.-ater  test 
facility  to  be  established  during  the  coming 
year  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  When  this  new 
facility  is  completed  It  will  enable  OSW  to 
expedite  experimental  developmental  work 
on  processes  which  show  economic  promise 
of  providing  an  answer  for  the  problem  faced 
by  the  more  than  1,000  U.S.  cities  and  com- 
munities which  now  use  water  containing 
dissolved  slate  which  exceed  PMjbllc  Health 
standards  for  good  drinking  water. 

Saline  water,  particularly  hot  sea  water. 
Is  a  very  corrosive  liquid  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  In  all  distillation  equip- 
ment. A  materials  evaluation  program  Is 
underway  at  Preeport.  Texas,  to  ascertain  the 
best  metals  and  alloys  for  varous  desalting 
applications  including  a  test  loop  that  has 
been  constructed  In  cooperation  with  the 
Copper  Development  Association,  and  nego- 
tiations are  underway  for  similar  test  loops 
with  the  aluminum  and  stainless  steel  in- 
dustries. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MANDATES 

In  a  special  White  House  Message  on  Nat- 
ural Resoiu-ces  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  February  23,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

■This  Administration  is  currently  engaged 
in  re-doubled  efforts  to  select  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  economic  desalina- 
tion of  ocean  and  brackish  waters,  and  then 
focus  our  energies  more  intensively  on  those 
approaches. 

'■I  now  pledge  that,  when  this  know-how  Is 
achieved,  it  will  immediately  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  nation  In  the  world  who  wishes 
it,  along  with  appropriate  technical  and 
other  assistance  for  its  use." 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  expressed  your  strong  desire  to  make 
available  to  all  nations  of  the  world  the  de- 
salting technology  developed  through  the 
research  and  development  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
You  will  recall,  in  your  statement  to  the 
nrst  International  Symposium  on  Water  De-' 
sallnatlDn  on  October  4,  1965,  you  told  the 
delegates: 

"The  need  Is  world-wide,  so  must  be  the 
effort.  Knowledge  like  thirst,  belongs  to  all 
men.  No  country  can  be  the  sole  possessor. 
We  In  this  country  are  ready  to  Join  with 
every  nation — to  share  our  efforts,  to  work 
in  every  way.  We  cannot  wait — for  the  prob- 
lem will  not  wait." 

When  you  signed  Public  Law  89-118.  on 
August  11,   1965,  you  stated: 

"I  would,  therefore,  lay  out  before  the 
talents  of  our  industry  and  science  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  these  chal- 
lenges and  goals:   .  .  . 

"4.  That  as  rapidly  as  we  develop  economic 
desalting  plants,  we  be  prepared  to  share 
our  technology  with  other  countries  where 
desalting  offers  the  best  answer  to  local  water 
problems." 

This  brief  review  of  but  a  few  of  the  state- 
ments which  you  and  your  predecessor  Pres- 
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Ident  Kennedy  have  made  concerning  the 
application  of  U.S.  desalting  technology  to 
alleviate  water  problems  in  arid  nations  of 
the  world  Is  to  preface  the  following  section 
of  this  report  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
the  Presidential  mandates  we  have  received. 

INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

I  Should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that 
every  International  desalting  activity  In 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
engaged,  has  been  conducted  by  and  with 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
State.  While  these  programs  have  been  rather 
extensive,  they  have  not  been  expensive.  For 
the  several  years  prior  to,  and  Including  Fiscal 
Year  1967,  the  total  expenditures  were  under 
$300,000.  The  Fiscal  Year  1968  estimate  is 
$175,000  of  which  a  significant  portion  is  for 
the  U.S.-Mexlco-IAEA  study. 

In  order  to  make  the  technical  informa- 
tion developed  through  the  research  and 
engineering  development  programs  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
available  to  foreign  governments,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  send  to  each  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  First  International  Symposium 
on  Water  Desalination,  one  copy  of  every  de- 
salting report  published  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  received  a  great  many  letters  of  ap- 
preciation from  scientists  and  engineers  In 
many  lands  as  a  result  of  this  information 
dissemination  program. 

SAUDI   ARABIA 

A  dramatic  new  project  is  now  underway 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  alleviate  the  water  prob- 
lem that  for  centuries  has  plagued  this  water 
deficient  nation.  In  Its  first  application,  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  Is  utilizing  the 
"universal  design"  In  the  construction  at 
Jidda  of  a  dual-purpose  plant  to  produce 
50,000  kilowatts  of  power  and  5-mllllon  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  day. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  In  March  1964,  dispatched  a 
team  of  water  and  power  experts  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  locating  a  large  combined 
electric  power  and  saline  water  conversion 
plant  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  In  the 
Jidda-Mecca  area.  While  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  such 
studies  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-295,  the  study  team's  expenses  were  shared 
by  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  study  team  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  dual-purpose  facility  at  Jidda. 
This  recommendation  led  to  an  agreement 
between  the  two  nations  In  October  1965; 
which  provided  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute the  "universal  design"  for  the  desalt- 
ing pwrtlon  of  the  dual-purj)ose  plant  and 
for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  act  as  the 
contracting  and  supervising  office  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  Installation  of  the 
plant.  The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
would  pay  all  construction  costs  and  would 
make  available  aU  data  and  Information  from 
the  operation  of  the  plant  to  further  the 
research  and  development  of  water  desalting 
technology  In  the  United  States. 

Through  a  series  of  contracts  totaling  $17,- 
031,250,  awarded  at  the  direction  of  Prince 
Mohamed  Al-Falsal,  Director  General  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Saline  Water  Conversion  Office 
during  1967,  the  construction  of  the  dual- 
purpose  facility  has  developed  into  an  inter- 
national enterprise.  The  prime  contractor  is 
located  in  the  Netherlands,  the  desalting 
plant  is  being  constructed  by  a  U.S.  firm,  the 
steam  turbine-driven  electric  generators  are 
being  Loanufactured  by  a  West  German  com- 
pany, and  the  steam  boilers  will  come  from 
Japan. 

This  exciting  new  project  is  scheduled  to 
ha  completed  in  1969,  with  the  first  desalting 
unit  on  stream  by  the  first  of  April  and  the 
second  on  the  first  of  June,  This  plant  wUl 
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stand  as  a  monument  to  the  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  in  a  most  realistic  sense,  serve  to  carry- 
out  your  pledge  to  share  our  desalting  tech- 
nology with  other  nations. 

IRAN 

During  mv  visit  to  Iran  in  February,  I 
found  an  intense  interest  among  local  gov- 
ernment officials  to  move  their  nation  for- 
ward through  the  full  development  of  their 
meager  natural  fresh  water  resources  and  the 
use  of  desalting  plants  to  provide  additional 
sources  of  supply.  We  discussed  at  that  time 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  water  resource 
surveys  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
water  development  program  planning.  These 
discussions  were  continued  during  the  Water 
for  Peace  Conference  in  May  with  Iranian 
delegates  who  attended  the  conference.  This 
preliminary  planning  was  culminated  In  the 
arrangement  you  reached  with  the  Shahan- 
shah,  during  his  visit  in  August,  to  provide  a 
U.S.  team  of  water  experts  to  Join  with  an 
Iranian  study  team  in  a  cooperative  effort 
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tj  bolve  the  problem  of  preventing  sweet 
waters  in  rivers  flowing  into  the  North  Shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  Oman 
from  becoming  salty;  for  studies  of  desalting 
sea  water  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area;  and  for 
cooperative  evaltiatlon  of  the  potential  of 
cloud  seeding.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  be  the  principal  agency  for  provid- 
ing the  U.S.  water  exi^crts  lor  this  coopera- 
tive venture,  and  an  agreement  is  being 
arranged  through  the  Department  of  State. 

ISRAEL 

Since  the  1065  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
large  dual-purpose  nuclear  power  and  water 
desalting  plant  lor  Israel  w.is  completed,  the 
Government  of  Lsrael  h.as  re-ev,aluuled  its 
power  requirements  for  the  mid-1970's  and 
concluded  that  300  megawatts  of  eleclricil 
energy  would  be  needed  instead  of  the  200 
megawatts  considered  in  the  earlier  study. 
The  original  study  has  been  updated  to  re- 
flect the  Increase  in  saleable  electric  power 
from  200  to  300  megawatts.  The  comparative 
results  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Fixid  charpe  rate 


b  percent 


7  percent 


10  percent 


300-MWE.  100,000,000-g.p.d.  plant: 

Capital  cost  (1%7  basis) $212,7G0,C;l»O 

Unit  water  cost  (cents  per  lOUOgal.) --  "o 

200-MWC.  lOO.OOO.OUO-g.p.d  plant: 

Capital  cost  (1965) - J187.000,C0O 

Unit  water  cost - ^'•' 


J224, 100, 000 
40.2 

$197,200,000 
43.4 


i283,  4U0,  000 
65.6 

1210,000,000 
67 


AddlUonal  in-house  studies  have  been 
conducted  which  considered  increased  plant 
sizes  for  power  and  water  production.  The 
resulting  cost  estimates  approximate  those 
listed  above.  This  virtually  completes  our 
work  on  this  project.  We  have  no  com- 
mitment to  conduct  additional  studies  or  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed project. 

MEXICO 

The  preliminary  assessment  of  the  tech- 
nical  and   economic   practicability  of   dual- 
purpose  nuclear  power  and  water  desalting 
plants  to  produce  fresh  water  and  electricity 
for  the  arid  regions  of  the  States  of  Ariizona 
and    CaUfornia   in   the    United   Stat«s,    and 
Sonora    and    Baja    California    in    Mexico    is 
nearing    completion.    The    findings    of    this 
Joint  study  effort,  which  is  being  conducted 
under  the  provisions  of  an   agreement   be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and   Mexico,   and   the   International   Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  will  be  transmitted  to  you 
and  to  appropriate  members  of  the  Congress 
following    the    final    meeting    of    the    study 
team  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  June. 
Although  the  current  studies  provide  but 
a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  application 
of  this  new  source  of  water  to  a  vast  arid 
area,    the   sheer   magnitude   of   the   type   of 
project    it    envisions    rivals    in    its    exciting 
potential    our    exploration    of    outer    space. 
While  the  gigantic  Bolsa  Island  project  in 
Southern  CaUfornia  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  advances  in  desalting  technology 
to  date,  it  will  become  but  a  pilot  project  for 
the  plants  required  to  meet  the  water  needs 
of  the  study  area.  Considering  the  first  time 
the  total  water  needs  of  an  arid  region,  in- 
cluding agricultural  water,  the  study  team 
has  selected  1 -billion  gallons-per-day  desalt- 
ing plants  as  the  basic  unit  size  to  provide 
the  fresh   water  rivers  that  will  flow  from 
the  sea. 

To  develop  the  full  potential  of  this  fer- 
tile, but  presently  unproductive  land,  a 
series  of  such  plants  would  be  required,  with 
the  first  to  begin  operating  in  the  late  1970's. 
Additional  units  of  similar  size  would  follow 
until  a  new  river — which  would  rival  the 
Colorado  in  size — Is  bom.  Thus,  the  U.S.- 
Mexico-IAEA study  is  opening  up  new  vistas 
for  the  application  of  desalting  technology 
and    providing    invaluable    information    to 


shape  and  guide  our  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

In  concluding  my  report  on  International 
activities  relating  to  desalination,  I  v,-ould 
Uke  to  mention  that  I  was  surprised  by  the 
high  level  of  interest  displayed  by  many  of 
the  delegates  who  participated  in  the  Water 
for  Peace  Conference,  In  the  Immediate  and 
long-range  potential  of  desalting  processes 
to  alleviate  critical  water  supply  problems. 
The  Water  for  Peace  Conference  was  called 
to  consider  all  aspects  of  water  conservation 
and  development,  but  the  prime  Interest  of 
most  delegates  centered  on  desalting.  This 
first-hand  evidence  of  world-wide  interest 
in  desalting  underscores  the  value  of  your 
directive  to  make  available  to  the  thirsty 
nations  of  the  world  our  desalting  technology. 
Without  question  It  is  the  type  of  activity 
that  will  taring  lasting  benefits  to  all  man- 
kind. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Depart- 
ment of  State  officials  have  told  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  your  program  to 
freely  disseminate  this  Information  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  improve  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  governments. 

LEGISLATION 

During  1967.  the  Congress  approved  three 
major  legislative  Acus.  The  first  of  these. 
Public  Law  90-18,  approved  on  May  19.  is  a 
railestone  in  the  legislative  development  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  technology 
ur  large-s^aie  desalting  by  providing  tinan- 
ci:il  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  CaUfornia 
lor  the  design,  development,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  150-milllon  gallons-per- 
day  desalting  plant  to  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  dual-purpose  Bolsa  Island  nuclear 
power  and  water  desalting  project  in  South- 
ern California. 

On  November  20.  1967,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  I  Joined  with  officials  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  to  sign  the  con- 
tract between  MetropoUtan  and  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  participation  of  our  two 
agencies  in  this  huge  undertaking.  Also 
signed  iit  tlie  same  time  was  the  contract 
between  MeUopoUtan  and  the  other  par- 
ticipating agencies,  San  Diego  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric  Company,   Southern   California   Edison, 
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and  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  turbine  generators  for  the  elec- 
tric plant  and  bids  have  been  received  for 
the  two  nuclear  reactors  which  wUl  provide 
the  energy  lor  the  dual-purpose  complex. 
Other  activities  associated  with  the  design 
and  construcuon  of  the  project  are  proceed- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  pace. 

Public  I^w  90-30.  approved  on  June  24. 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $23,282,000 
tor  the  operation  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  bill 
iiU«  provided  general  authorization,  subject 
to  s[>ecrflc  approval  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
construction  of  test  bed  and  prototype  plants. 
Sutjsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  author- 
isation, the  Congress  appropriated  $19,800,000 
which,  together  with  $6,420,000  fiscal  year 
1967  funds  carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1968. 
provided  a  toUil  funding  for  fiscal  year  1968 
of  $26,220,000. 

The  third  legislaUve  acUon  was  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  of  S.  Res.  155.  as  follows: 

'Whereas  the  security  and  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  that  there 
be  a  stable  and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  bar  to  a  long-term 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
Arab  and  IsraeU  people  is  the  chronic  short- 
age of  fresh  water,  useful  work,  and  an  ade- 
quate food  supply;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  has  avail- 
able the  technology  and  the  resources  to  al- 
leviate these  shortages  and  to  provide  a  base 
for  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  coun- 
tries involved:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  prompt  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plants  will 
provide  large  quantities  of  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  and  IsraeU  territories  and.  thereby, 
will  result  in — 

( 1 )  new  Jobs  for  the  many  refugees; 

( 2 )  an  enormous  increase  in  the  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  existing  wastelands: 

( 3  )  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
Israeli  and  Arab  Governments;  and 

|4|  a  further  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  efforts  to  find  peaceful  t^olutions  to 
areas  of  confiict;  and  he  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  similarly 
minded,  as  being  In  the  hichcst  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States." 

In  a  rather  unique  experience  for  me — an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
c'ommittee'on  Foreign  Relations— I  pave  gen- 
eral support  to  the  resolution.  Summarizing 
my  remarks.  I  told  the  Committee: 

•Technology  available  today  in  desalting 
makes  it  possible  to  consider  a  wide  variety 
of  plant  sizes  and  processes  to  meet  the  sup- 
plementiil  water  requirement.^  existing  In  the 
Middle  East,  including  agricultural,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  needs.  We  deliberately 
tried  to  develop  a  \ery  versatile  program  of 
Large  plants,  middle-s-ize  plants,  and  small 
plants  to  meet  all  needs.  Desalting  plants 
can  be  buUt  in  capacities  to  meet  conceivable 
short-term  and  long-term  water  require- 
ments of  the  population,  {.rovidlng  for  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons." 

FISCAL     VEAK     1969     ALTHORIZATION 

For  Fiscal  Year  1909.  we  have  submitted 
to  the  Congress  an  authorization  request  of 
$30,358,000  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 
This  amount  includes  $3,000,000  for  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  Bolsa  Island  project;  $8,000.- 
000  for  research;  $12,600,000  for  engineer- 
ing and  development;  $5,897,000  for  project 
management  and  plant  engineering:  $700,- 
000  for  program  analysis  and  desalting  feasi- 
bility and  economic  studies;  and  $2,161,000 
for  administration  and  coordination. 
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While  the  funds  requested  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1969  represent  a  small  Increase  over  funds 
available  In  Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  level  of 
funding  Is  far  below  the  rate  of  expenditure 
authorized  by  Public  Law  89-118,  approved 
on  August  11,  1965.  In  view  of  the  current 
budget  demands,  we  feel  that  the  level  of 
effort  we  have  requested  for  the  coming  year 
will  enable  us  to  move  forward  at  a  satisfac- 
tory pace  toward  our  goal  of  low-cost  desali- 
nation. 

With  each  passing  year,  we  note  with  in- 
creasing concern  the  deterioration  of  the 
wat«r  posture  of  the  United  States  as  our 
on-rushing  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Irresponsible  waste  and  wanton  water  pol- 
lution practices  on  the  other,  continue  to 
make  deep  inroads  on  the  abUlty  of  our 
natural  fresh  water  resources  to  meet 
burgeoning  demands.  While  desalted  water 
U  yet  to  make  Its  impact  as  an  alternate 
source  of  supply  In  this  country.  It  already 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  fresh 
water  siipply  in  once  water-destitute  loca- 
tions such  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  Aruba, 
Curacao,  and  Kuwait. 

The  full  extent  of  the  water  shortage  prot>- 
lem  as  we  can  see  it  today  was  not  so  clearly 
defined,  in  1952.  Nonetheless,  that  was  the 
y«ftr  Congress  authorized  a  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  large  land-based  plants  to 
provide  fresh  water  from  the  inexhaustible 
oceans  at  low-cost.  The  desalting  technol- 
ogy currently  available  to  solve  today's  water 
problems  and  the  promise  it  holds  for  the 
future  well-being  of  mankind  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  82d  Congress  who  had 
the  foreeight  to  enact  such  visionary  legis- 
lation. 

With  your  deep  personal  interest  and 
direction  and  with  the  continued  support 
of  the  Department's  desalting  program  by 
the  Congress,  I  am  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican scientific  and  industrial  community 
working  in  partnership  with  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  will  continue  the  remarkable 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  desalting 
technology  leading  to  the  attainment  of 
more  efficient  processes  in  the  futxire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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I  am  aspecially  pleased  with  these  ac- 
complishments in  that  I  travel  North 
Central  quite  often. 
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The  United  States  Muit  Wake  up  to 
the  Need  for  Increaiing  Production  of 
Domestic   Minerals 


HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22.  1968 


The  20th  AnniTcrsary  of  North  Central 
Airlines 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22,  196S 

Mr.  NKLSON.  Mr.  President.  North 
Central  Airliner  has  just  celebrated  its 
20th  anniversary  of  scheduled  airline 
service.  In  its  annual  report  for  1967,  Hal 
N.  Carr,  chairman  of  the  Ixjard  of  direc- 
tors and  president,  relates  the  company's 
outstanding  achieven^ent.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  North  Central  for  its 
remarkable  record  in  trafiQc  growth,  op- 
erating performance,  and  improved 
services.  Mr.  Carr,  as  well  as  all  of  North 
Central's  stockholders,  should  be  quite 
proud. 

The  National  Safety  Council  once 
again  cited  the  airline  for  maintaining 
a  perfect  safety  record  during  its  20 
years  of  op>eration.  In  addition,  the  Mich- 
igan Aeronautics  and  Space  Association 
presented  its  1967  Aerospace  Award  to 
the  company  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  flight  safety.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  awards  given  to  North  Cen- 
tral during  the  past  year. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Jr..  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
Interior  Department,   gave   an  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive   statement   to  the 
Subcommittee    on    Minerals,    Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  in- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  critical 
need  for  long-range  planning  of  develop- 
ment  and   utilization   of   domestic   re- 
sources of  minerals.  Calling  attentioii  to 
the  increasing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  imports  of  foreign  minerals 
more  cheaply  produced  than  domestic 
supplies,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicated  that  this  trend  could  re- 
sult in  the  United  States  being  a  "have 
not"   nation   insofar   as   availability   of 
materials  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  and  to  defense  needs  is  concerned. 
His  analysis  of  the  current  status  of  min- 
eral production  in  the  United  States  and 
the  significance  of  this  to  future  demands 
was  supported  by  a  voluminous  study 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  providing  in  precise  detail  the 
supply-demand  relationship  for  some  80 
minerals,  materials,  and  mineral  fuels. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  Director  Hib- 
bard that  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government  direct  immediate  and  con- 
centrated attention  to  the  problems  re- 
vealed by  the  study  the  Bureau  has  made 
and  accelerate  development  of  advanced 
techniques  of  exploration  and  processing 
of  lower  grade  ores  available  in  the 
United  States.  Supplies  of  the  minerals 
we  need  are  available  but  an  intensified 
program  is  needed  to  devise  low-cost 
methods  of  mining  and  processing  them 
so  they  will  be  competitive  with  foreign 
supplies  and  release  the  United  States 
from  an  unhealthy  dependence  on 
imports. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels,  it  is  my 
belief  Dr.  Hibbard's  statement  repre- 
sents a  highly  significant  warning  of  a 
critical  need  to  direct  attention  to  the 
domestic  mining  industry  and  its  re- 
quirements if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  very  important  statement  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

With  deep  regret  I  take  note  of  Dr. 
Hibbard's  imminent  departure  from 
service  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  take  a  post  in  private  industry. 
He  has  performed  an  admirable  service 
to  the  Government  in  the  post  he  is 
about  to  leave  and  the  gain  he  brings  to 
private  industry  Is  most  certainly  the 


great  loss  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  of  our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Walter  R.   Hibb.ard,   Jr..  Di- 
rector.   Bureau    of    Mines,    Before    the 

SUBCOMMriTEE      ON      MINERALS,      MATERIALS. 

AND  Fuels.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
AND  Insular  Affairs,  March  21.  1968 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  svib- 
commlttee.  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  to  keep 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  advised  as  to 
the  adequacv  and  dependability  of  the  sup- 
ply of  mineral  materials  required  by  our 
economy.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  your 
minerals  adviser.  My  purpose  Is  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  situation  that  Is  emerging 
which  appears  to  threaten  both  the  adequacy 
and  dependability  of  our  supply  of  minerals 
and  mineral  fuels.  This  conclusion  ims  re- 
suited  from  a  long-range  study  which  I 
initiated  a  year  ago. 

Three  events  motivated  this  study.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  June  30,  1967. 
President  Johnson  stated:  "Sharply  rising 
world  demands  threaten  to  exhaust  the  best 
and  most  accessible  deposits  of  minerals. 
Rapidly  changing  demands  for  materials  are 
bringing  changes  In  our  mineral  needs.  We 
must  understand  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic changes  taking  place.  The  last  com- 
prehensive study  of  these  problems  was  com- 
pleted by  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission  In  1952.  Much  has  happened  in 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  A  new  examina- 
tion Is  needed." 

Secondly,  the  governmentwlde  concern 
for  improving  the  processes  by  which  Fed- 
eral programs  are  planned  needs,  in  the  case 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  an  effective  sys- 
tem to  foresee  future  threats  to  the  mineral 
supply-demand  relationships.  Moreover, 
such  a  system  should  suggest  where  efforts 
might  be  most  effectively  applied  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  such  threats. 

Thirdly,  an  Important  element  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  ongoing  mission  Is : 

To  conduct  the  necessary  Inquiries  to  pro- 
vide In  the  national  Interest,  the  scientific, 
technical,  statistical  and  economic  informa- 
tion required  by  government  and  Important 
to  the  Industry  In  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate, dependable  and  timely  flow  of  mineral 
materials  within  the  economy  to  support  na- 
tional goals  and  to  meet  Industrial  and  social 
needs  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  present  studv  uses  some  new  analyt- 
ical techniques  and,  I  believe,  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  some  distressing  possibilities  which 
I  would  like  to  discuss  vrith  you  and  receive 
your  advice  and  counsel. 

Any  appraisal  of  mineral  supply-demand 
relationship  requires  a  Judicious  balancing 
of  appropriate  facts  against  a  variety  of  as- 
sumptions. One  fact  we  know  with  certainty 
is  that  continued  extraction  of  ore  leads  to 
Increasing  costs  as  the  material  being  mined 
gets  lower  in  grade  and  is  drawn  from  greater 
and  greater  depths.  Improved  technology  can 
make  possible  the  continuation  or  renewal 
of  work  in  deposits  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  shut  down  because  of  competition  from 
ores  that  are  richer  or  more  easily  extracted 
and  processed.  Just  how  rapidly  Improved 
technology  can  be  developed  and  applied  in 
searching  for  new  deposits  and  In  bringing 
them  Into  production  is  a  critical  factor  that 
will  require  close  attention  and  Intensive 
effort  for  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see. 
Even  the  most  conservative  projections  of 
mineral  supply  and  demand  emerging  from 
these  studies  promise  significant  changes  In 
worldwide  consumption  patterns,  t)oth  In 
quantity  and  variety  of  minerals,  as  well  as 
in  sources  of  mineral  supply.  These  changes 
vrtll  have  .i  comparatively  greater  Impact 
upon  the  United  States  than  upon  other  na- 
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tlorui,  for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  of  these 
IB  that  on  a  per-caplta  basis  we  consume  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  total  world 
supply,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  our  domestic  mineral  Industries 
now  fulfili  a  substantial  portion  of  our  needs 
and  also  supply  a  great  variety  of  minerals 
to  world  markets.  How  long  this  important 
domestic  capability  can  be  maintained  la 
o:)en  to  considerable  conjecture. 

That  question  lies  close  to  the  center  of 
a  complex  pattern  of  foreseeable  critical  is- 
gues— Issues  to  which  we  not  only  should, 
but  absolutely  must,  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion. How  effecUvely  this  attention  is  di- 
rected wlU  largely  determine  the  degree  to 
which  an  adequate,  dependable.  Umely.  and 
efficient  flow  of  mineral  materials  may  be 
achieved  in  2000,  or  at  any  future  time,  for 
that  matter. 

Before  describing  these  Issues  I  would  like 
to  briefly  outline  how  the  current  study  is 
designed  and  how  certain  conclusions  emerge 
from  the  analvses  performed  to  date. 

As  an  Initial  step  we  sought  to  digest  large 
volumes  of  factual  information  relative  to 
the  present  world  avaiiabiiity  and  flow  of 
mineral  raw  materials.  One  product  of  this 
undertaking  was  a  series  of  flow-charts 
depleting  the  essential  supply-demand  rela- 
tionships for  some  80  metals,  minerals,  and 
mineral  fuels.  I  think  you  will  find  these 
particularly  useful  in  gaining  a  broad  over- 
view of  the  components  of  U.S.  mineral  sup- 
ply and  consuming  sectors.  The  initial  charts 
display  material  flows  in  1966.  We  propose  to 
revise  these  annually.  World  production  is 
displayed  In  each  Instance  and,  where  ex- 
porte  to  the  U.S.  are  recorded,  the  form  and 
amotints  are  apparent.  All  the  Important 
components  of  U.S.  supply  are  indicated,  ex- 
ports and  stocks  are  explained,  and  the  major 
consuming  sectors  to  which  supplies  are 
committed  are  shown. 

Wherever  feasible  substances  are  described 
in  terms  of  elemental  content  In  preference 
to  the  mineral  forms  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly priced,  traded,  and  In  some  instances. 
consumed,  in  current  marketing  patterns. 
While  the  resulting  units  are  not  familiar  in 
some  discussions  of  current  supply-demand 
relationships,  they  are  essential  in  speculat- 
ing upon  future  source  and  end-use  pat- 
terns. 

In  addition  to  the  charts  and  certain  ex- 
planatory material  essential  to  them,  "back- 
ground proflJes"  prepared  on  each  commod- 
ity summarize  significant  information  on — 
Apparent  Reeerves :  In  which  apparent  do- 
mestic reserves  are  compared  to  reserves 
known  to  be  developed  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Industry  Patterns ;  In  which  the  structures 
of  the  industries  at  home  and  abroad  are 
defined. 

Consumption  Patterns:  In  which  the  way 
materials  are  marketed  and  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  consumed  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  summarized. 

Byproducts  and  Coproducts:  In  which  a 
feeling  is  gained  for  the  complex  interrela- 
tionships In  mineral  supply. 

Economic  Factors:  In  which  the  essential 
B8p>ects  of  cost-price  relationships  axe  ex- 
plained. 

Technology:  In  which  the  prevailing  state 
of  engineering  practice  is  described. 

In  the  presence  of  these  background  pro- 
files the  nature  of  prol>able  future  supply- 
demand  relationships  has  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  A  range  of  projections  has 
been  prepared  for  each  commodity  through 
1985  and  2000.  Projections  are  based  upon 
econometric  techniques  after  selecting  and 
index  considered  best  applicable  to  each 
topic.  The  projectlona  have  been  modified 
to  reflect  the  effects  of  foreseeable  probable 
and  possible  technologic  advances  that  would 
tend  to  lessen  costs,  reduce  demands,  in- 
creas*  supplies,  or  e*t»Dll8h  new  markets. 
They  have  been  ftirther  modified  through 
introduction  of  tlxe  possible  efleots  of  non- 
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technologic  changes  like  price  incentives, 
import  or  export  controls,  International 
events  and  the  like. 

Specifically  the  Outlook  section  on  each 
commodity  in  this  study  is  addressed  to — 

Future  Demand:  In  which  high,  median, 
and  low  projections  of  demand  in  1985  and 
2000,  In  the  UJS.  and  in  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
are  estimated. 

Future  Supply:  In  which  the  resources 
likely  to  be  Important  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  luturc.  even  though  noncom- 
mercial at  present,  are  assessed  and  related 
to  projected  demands. 

Domestic  Supply.  In  which  potential  re- 
sources ore  related  to  price. 

Time-Price  Relationships:  In  which  prob- 
able price  levels  lure  estimated  through  the 
remainder  of  the  century. 

Possible  Advances  in  Technology:  In  which 
the  possibility  of  sltnlflcant  technologic  ad- 
vances is  assessed  and  related  to  the  pro- 
jections. 

Conclusions:  In  which  the  essential  aspects 
of  the  outlook  are  appraised. 

Finally,  the  products  of  the  background 
documentation  and  the  outlook  projections 
were  assembled  in  a  series  of  summary  ob- 
servations In  which  the  essential  conclusions 
relative  to  each  commodity  are  reduced  to 
those  considered  significant  in  some  way  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  emerging  supply- 
demand  relationships. 

Except  in  a  few  Instances  when  certain 
figures  have  been  obtained  Irom  private 
sources  under  agreements  to  respect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  Information,  all  of  the 
information  I  have  described  Is  available 
for  your  use. 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  you  with  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  several  matrix  sys- 
tems tlirough  wliich  the  liundreds  of  fore- 
seeable Issues  are  being  reduced  to  essential 
categories.  If  you  wish  to  examine  into  this 
process  I  wUlbe  delighted  to  explain  it  in 
any  detail  you  desire. 

However,  I'd  like  to  summarize  the  find- 
ings. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  metals  and  fuels  In  the  free  world. 
It  maintains  this  position  by  being  the 
largest  producer  of  minerals  and  fuels  in 
the  free  world.  Over  the  years  It  has  maln- 
t.alned  this  production  leadership,  even  In  the 
face  of  the  necessity  for  using  lower  and 
lower  grade  resources  and  rising  labor  costs, 
by  an  aggressive  program  of  exploration  and 
new  discoveries  and  In  advancing  technology 
which  has  reduced  the  overall  costs  of  ex- 
tracting and  processing  these  lower  grade 
ores. 

Recent  and  projected  trends  Indicate  that 
U.S.  mining  interests  are  turning  to  foreign 
resources.  The  U.S.  is  now  the  largest  im- 
porter of  minerals  and  fuels.  Over  75  percent 
of  our  requirements  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant commodities  are  imported  today. 

Also  major  tonnages  of  our  key  basic  ma- 
terials are  coming  from  foreign  operations: 
85  percent  of  our  bauxite  lor  aluminum, 
almost  20  percent  of  our  copper  (and  prob- 
ably much  mcwe  In  1967  and  1968),  40  per- 
cent of  our  iron  ore.  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  zinc  and  more  than  25  percent  of  our  lead, 
all  of  our  manganese  and  chromium  needed 
for  steel,  our  gold  and  silver  production  is 
about  one-fourth  of  our  industrial  consump- 
tion. 

Our  projections  based  on  population 
growth  indicate  that  by  1985  our  mineral 
and  fuel  requirements  will  Increase  by  about 
50  percent  on  the  average,  and  in  some  cases 
by  as  much  as  100  percent. 

Facilities  for  this  increased  supply  require 
on  the  average  about  5-10  years  lead  time 
and  $100  million  per  venture  to  bring  them 
on  stream. 

Currently  a  substantial  amount  of  U.S.  ex- 
ploration and  Investment  for  facilities  In  the 
future  is  being  made  in  foreign  countries — 
Canada,  Australia.  South  America,  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  reasons  for  this  trend  are: 
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( 1 )  Foreign  ores  are  richer  and  new  tech- 
nology to  mine  and  process  them  la  no* 
required; 

( 2  I  Foreign  labor  Is  cheaper; 
(3)    Many   countries   are  making  tax  and 
other  financial  concessions; 

1 4)  Foreign  markets  are  growing  faster 
tlian  US  markets.  If  these  trends  conUnue. 
our  capabilitv  to  produce  minerals  from  do- 
mestic sources  may  not  ony  remain  static  but 
in  so:ne  cases  disappear  Ijccause  they  cannot 
be  maintained  in  competition  cost  wise  with 
lorclgn  productions. 

If  these  trends  continue,  we  may  lie  im- 
I>oning  more  ;'.nd  more  .>!  cur  requuements 
in  many  major  tonnage  items— for  example. 
;Jurnuium.  copper,  iron,  .^nd  /Inc.  lor  which 
we  ha-.e  abundant  resources  which  we  should 
not  1  crmlt  to  remain  idle;  ;is  well  as  silver 
and  fold  where  our  resources  are  depleting: 
and  chromium,  tungsten,  tin.  mica,  and 
asbestos  where  we  have  Ix-en  traditionally 
deficient  in  economic  ores. 

We  may  then  lose  our  market  leadership 
with  respect  to  this  mineral  production  and 
iKissiblv  be  obliged  to  jwy  wo.-ld  tjrices 
which  "are  often  controlled  by  the  country 
t.f  origin  during  periods  of  tight  supply. 
Copper,  before  the  .strike,  is  a  case  In  point. 
The  world  price  was  hicher  than  the  U.S. 
I>r!ce  by  ficniflcantlv  more  than  trans- 
lx)rtatlon  costs.  Clille  fixed  the  price  of  its 
copper  experts  at  4  cents  higher  than  the 
U.S.  price.  Peru  placed  a  10  percent  tax 
oniill  its  exports. 

Many  ol  these  supplier  countries  are  trying 
to  develop  their  economies  by  requiring  that 
the  refining  be  done  before  export  at  a  higher 
value  added  and  coet  to  the  U.S. 

Venezuela  wants  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
makmcr  JacUities. 

Jamaica  wants  to  export  aluminum— not 
bauxite. 

Peru  w.'s.nts  to  export  copper  wire,  sheet, 
and    tube — not    copper    concentrate. 

All  of  tiieee  trends  will  lead  to  higher  U.S. 
costs  and  greater  uncertainties  of  supply 
because  we  will  no  longer  dominate  produc- 
tion and  will  i>e  competing  with  other  na- 
tions In  a  sellers'  market. 

Our  studies  also  Indicate  two  other  Im- 
portant factors  relative  to  this  trend  of 
the  future. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  the  lareest 
producer  in  the  free  world — a  deterioration 
of  U.S.  production  will  affect  world  iiroduc- 
tion.  Mining  Is  an  economic  liase  for  total 
regional  economies,  such  as  the  Southwest, 
the  northern  Rockies,  etc.  Our  mineral  pro- 
duction is  2.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  GNP  but 
It  has  a  direct  Impact  on  40  percent  of  the 
U.S.  GNP  and  an  indirect  impact  on  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  U.S.  GNP.  It  makes  a 
dollar  invested  turn  around  several  times. 
It  makes  resources  prist  for  the  economic 
mill.  It  contributes  and  must  continue  to 
contribute    to   the   world   .'upply. 

The  answer  to  these  trends— the  ways  and 
means  of  retaining  leadership  in  world  min- 
eral production  is  clear  from  history- — that 
is.  the  retention  of  world  leadership  in  tech- 
nology, the  technoloET  of  cxplcration  and  dis- 
covery,  extraction,    processing   and   use. 

The  question  arises — fine.  Why  must  the 
US.  Government  provide  this  technoiogy? 
Let  industry  do  it. 

Well,  industry  is  not  doing  It. 
Industry  Is  stimulated  primarily  by  the 
profit  motive.  If  Investment  climate  and 
profit  potential  are  more  attractive  for  for- 
eign ores — then  they  will  understandably 
follow  that  attraction. 

Particularly  if  they  cannot  compete  by 
means  of  domestic  production. 

Iron  ore  Is  a  pood  example.  We  have  plenty, 
yet  40  percent  Is  imported  because  of  Its 
lower  cost. 

U.S.  zinc  production  may  disappear  except 
for  bvproduct  zinc  by  2000,  In  spite  of  our 
reserves  and  potential  resonrces,  because 
US.  costs  ar?  ijecomlng  higher  and  higher 
relative  to  foreign  operations. 
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Thus,  the  U.S.  mining  Industry  is  seeking 
lowest  cost  operations  and  thus  trending  to 
foreign  ore.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
off-shore  oil  and  gas.  Its  major  expenses  are 
Increasingly  for  foreign  exploration  and  the 
development  of  foreign  production  facilities 
which  are  low  risk  because  they  use  cur- 
rent and  past  technology.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  no  large  programs  aimed  at 
new  technology  for  Improving  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  It  was  possible  to 
categortee  the  essential  Issues  developed  to 
date  in  the  study.  Nine  such  categories  of 
common  Issues  have  in  fact  been  clearly  de- 
nned and  I  shall  summarize  them  briefly. 


I.   MAINTAINING  AN   ADEOUATE  MINERAL 
CAPABILITT 

In  noUble  instances,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  mineral  commodities  that  are  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  large  quantltiee,  the 
United  States  will  find  It  increasingly  diffi- 
cult during  the  next  several  decades  to  com- 
pete with  higher-grade,  lower-cost,  and  rela- 
tively abundant  foreign  sources. 

It  Is  obviously  Important  that  we  find 
ways  to  minimize  this  difficulty,  because  of 
the  inherent  advantages  in  strategy,  secu- 
rity, iJargainlng  strength,  economic  gains  and 
other  benelHs  that  go  with  an  assurance  that 
some  appropriate  proportion  of  the  domestic 
need  for  primary  mineral  raw  materials  is 
satisfied  from  domestic  sources. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  are 
limited  and  confined  largely  to  alternative 
forms  of  protectionism  or  to  competitive 
advantages  gained  through  Improvements  in 
technology.  If  the  latter  are  achievable,  they 
are  much  preferable  to  the  former  over  the 
long-term.  In  view  of  the  ouUook  for  in- 
creased competition  for  available  world  sup- 
plies of  mineral  raw  materials  the  ultimate 
result  of  seeking  to  preserve  a  domestic  pro- 
ductive capacity,  that  Is  not  economically 
competitive  with  other  sources,  promises  to 
be  unfavorable  to  the  U.S.  Aside  from  the  re- 
tellatlon  engendered  through  such  devices 
the  ultimate  outcome  Is  certain  to  include 
further  reductions  In  access  to  the  lowest 
cost  world  sources  of  the  materials  we  will 
need  In  growing  quantltlee.  They  promise 
only  higher  costs  to  the  domestic  processing 
Industries,  much  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  a  further  deterioration  In  the  ca- 
pability of  U.S.  manufacturers  to  compete 
for  foreign  markets. 

Technology,  I  am  convinced,  has  the  in- 
herent power  to  Improve  the  competitive 
position  of  domestic  mineral  sources.  Ener- 
getically employed,  it  will  be  the  most  pow- 
erful force  we  can  exert.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  technology  is  uni- 
versally applicable.  Consequently,  if  slgnlfl- 
cant  advantages  are  to  be  gained,  they  must 
be  sought  in  areas  where  the  technology  will 
be  immediately  and  particularly  applicable  to 
our  domestic  situation.  An  unusual  mineral 
aggregation  would  be  one  example.  Or  per- 
haps large  conctetrations  of  minor  minerals, 
unusually  favorable  coproduct  or  byproduct 
relationships,  ready  accessibility,  and  source- 
to-market  relationships  that  gain  through 
transportation  differentials  or  unusual  use  or 
marketing  patterns. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  needed  on  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  underground 
mining  systems  that  will  permit  achieving 
costs  at  least  comparable  with  those  Incurred 
In  surface  mining.  Attention  should  be  di- 
rected mostly  to  commodities  mined  in  large 
volume,  where  reduction  in  extraction  costs 
would  measurably  Improve  the  capacity  of 
domestic  sources  to  compete  commercially 
with  sources  abroad.  I  have  in  mind  those 
operations  that  produce  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  molybdenum,  potassium,  bituminous 
coal  and  the  like. 

A  new  approach  to  underground  mining, 
initially  tested  on  December  10,  1967,  near 
Farmlngton,  New  Mexico,  is  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives  to  aid  In  the  recovery  and 


utilization  of  low-grade  mineral  resources 
heretofore  uneconomic  or  impossible  to  ex- 
ploit. Potential  applications  Include  in  situ 
leaching  of  copper  ore.  natural  gas  stimula- 
tion, petroleum  production,  and  the  recovery 
of  oil  from  oil  shales. 

Similarly,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
those  commodities  where  lower  extraction 
costs  would  tend  to  improve  the  commercial 
significance  of  certain  domestic  sources  or 
effect  importint  s.ivings  when  measured 
against  projected  demand^.  Included  here 
are  uranium  and  gold.  ALso  included  are  oil 
shale,  most  of  the  industrial  minerals  in- 
cluding limestone,  the  natural  carbonates, 
salt  and  phosphate  rock  Considering  the 
future  potential  of  clay  as  a  source  of  alu- 
minum and  gypsum  as  a  source  of  sulfur, 
perhaps  the.se  should  be  included  too. 

Technical  advances  will  be  needed  in  sep- 
aration practices,  such  as  preparation,  bene- 
ficlation.  reduction,  and  smelting,  where  im- 
proved recoveries  and  cost  reductions  must 
be  realized  to  prevent  deterioration  in  the 
competitive  position  of  domestic  sources. 
Examples  include  zinc  and  its  byproducts, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  retorting  prac- 
tices, beneflciatlon  of  iron  ores,  particularly 
flotation  practices;  copper  and  its  coproducts 
and  potassium  in  light  of  the  decreasing 
grades  of  ore:  and  molybdenum,  in  regard  to 
losses  in  processing,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Just  how  many  of  these  situations  that 
yield  competitive  superiority  will  develop 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century  depends 
on  our  willingness  to  make  ihe  research  and 
development  commitments  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  new  technology  and  our  aggres- 
siveness in  applying  that  technology  once 
IL  becomes  available.  And  we  must  recognize 
that  solutions  to  our  problems  will  require 
more  time,  money,  and  effort  as  the  grade 
of  domestic  ore  diminishes,  mineralogy 
changes,  and  different  types  of  mineral  de- 
posits are  exploited.  Also,  we  must  develop 
the  required  technology  on  a  timely  basis  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  adjustment  of  the 
economy  to  our  changing  mineral  needs. 

II.    INSURING    ESSENTIAL    OVERSEAS    SUPPLIES 

In  common  with  other  nations  we  are 
not  presently,  nor  likely  to  become,  self- 
sufficient  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  mineral 
raw  materials  that  are  essential  to  our  needs. 
Also,  in  some  instances  the  outlook  for  ob- 
taining even  a  small  part  of  our  need  from 
domestic  sovirces  is  remote. 

Clearly,  in  the  future  even  larger  quanti- 
ties of  certain  items  will  have  to  come  from 
foreign  sources  if  demand  is  to  be  satisfied 
without  marked  Increases  in  cost.  Included 
are  tin,  chromium,  manganese,  tantalum, 
columbium.  cobalt,  platinum  and  others  in 
various  degrees. 

Conversely,  in  important  Instances  we  pro- 
duce surpluses  that  compete  successfully  for 
markets  abroad.  We  should  seek  to  retain 
and  expand  such  markets  and  maintain 
trade  balances  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  that  resources,  usable  at  any 
given  time  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic and  technologic  constraints,  are  not 
now,  nor  Ukely  to  be  in  the  future,  present  in 
nature  in  a  system  that  conforms  to  any 
ethnical,  political  or  continental  pattern,  ac- 
cess to  world  supply  must  continue  to  be 
sought  through  mutually  advantageous 
agreements  with  friendly  nations.  These  for- 
eign sources  should  be  secured  when  signifi- 
cant savings,  offsetting  international  rela- 
tionships, or  domestic  investments  in  foreign 
ventures,  favor  reliance  on  foreign  supplies 
for  some  appropriate  share  of  our  mineral 
requirements. 

Toward  these  ends,  we  will  require  Im- 
proved knowledge  of  foreign  mineral  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  resources.  In  fact,  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  Information  on 
foreign  developments  that  Is  fully  compara- 
ble m  quality  and  quanUty  with  data  on 
domestic  mineral  resources.  Further,  under 
certain  circumstances,  we  should  be  prepared 


to  provide  technology  to  establish  and  insure 
foreign  supplies  which  are  essential  to  our 
resource  base. 

Rising  economic  development  throughout 
the  world  will  inevitably  stimulate  demand 
for  minerals  in  other  countries,  tending  to 
limit  the  quantities  available  on  world  mar- 
kets and  to  increase  costs.  Moreover,  for  some 
commodities  most  of  the  known  reserves  lie 
in  Communist  countries. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that,  in 
times  of  national  emergency  when  access  to 
world  sources  is  restricted,  it  is  possible  to 
work  domestic  deposits  that  otherwise  are 
noncommercial.  We  also  know  that  to  do  this 
requires  vast  standby  or  multipurpose  in- 
vestment and  production  capacity,  which  Is 
expensive  to  acquire  and  difficult  to  encour- 
age The  only  alternative  is  to  hope  that  such 
situations  afford  us  sufficient  lead  time,  and 
that  capital  will  materialize  to  support  de- 
velopments that  have  uncertain  long-term 
economic  aspects. 

We  understand  the  need  for  stockpiling  as 
a  security  measure  but  we  must  not  let  our 
present  favorable  position  in  this  regard  ob- 
struct our  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  assured  overseas  supplies  in  meeting  the 
growing  domestic  needs  for  many  critical 
materials. 
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HI.  ACCOMMODATING  TO  CHANGING  END-USE 
PATTERNS 

Those  Of  US  associated  with  the  mineral 
industries  must  remain  alert  to  the  supply 
problems  Inherent  In  a  continuous  changing 
pattern  of  mineral  demand.  We  must  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  techniques  that  can  be 
applied  to  detect  the  imnUnence  of  change, 
to  estimate  its  magnitude,  and  to  reduce  the 
potential  hazards  it  represents  to  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  security. 

The  demand  for  mineral  raw  materials  is 
constantly  shifting  in  terms  of  quantities, 
form  and  substance,  and  the  supply  is  sub- 
ject to  similar  changes  in  quality,  abun- 
dance,  and  source. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  dramatic 
examples  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of  de- 
mand for  mineral  substances  over  the  past 
few  decades.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tiu'y  we  relied  almost  wholly  upon  coal  to 
satisfy   our   energy   needs.   The  significance 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  as  predomi- 
nant energy  sources  has  materialized  subse- 
quently over  a  very  short  time  frame  and 
the  appearance  of  nuclear  energy  Is  so  re- 
cent that  Its  future  In  the  total  energy  pic- 
ture continues  as  a  favorite  subject  for  spec- 
ulation.  Similarly,   a  host  of  new  minerals 
and  metals  have  become  important  Items  of 
commerce  only  during  very  recent  years  and, 
even  more  dramatically,  the  way  materials 
are  used  and  synthesized  has  changed  and 
progressed  repeatedly.  A  few  metals  like  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  gold,  and  silver 
made  up  the  basic  items  of  commerce  for 
centuries.  But  since  1900  the  growtii  In  sig- 
nificance of  metals  Uke  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium and  the  emergence  of  new  substances 
like  titanium  and  zirconium  as  common  Items 
of  industry  have  greatly  complicated  supply- 
demand  relaUonshlps.  Certainly  the  suite  of 
materials  that  will  be  in  demand  only  a  few 
years  from  now  will  be  quite  different  than 

todsy 

We  are  aware  that  change  is  inevitable.  We 
realize,  too,  how  essential  it  is  that  we  have 
lead-time  if  we  are  to  solve  the  mineral- 
supply  problems  accompanying  such  change. 
Yet,  we  have  failed  thus  far  to  develop  fully 
effective  techniques  for  recognizing  the 
events  that  foretell  significant  changes  in 
demand  patterns.  Demand  forecasts  still 
flounder  in  an  atmosphere  of  vague  generali- 
ties and  seldom  Inspire  the  needed  support 
for  positive  and  timely  action.  This  support 
is  particularly  difficult  to  generate  during 
periods  of  prosperity.  As  humans,  we  tend 
to  respond  only  when  the  house  Is  on  fire. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  work  continuously 
to  Improve   our  capacity  for  Isolating,  ap- 


praising, analyzing,  and  correctly  forecasting 
evente  that  could  significantly  alter  supply- 
demand  patterns.  Only  in  this  way  will  we 
be  in  a  position  to  initiate  actions  that  can 
minimize   the   impact  of  change. 

Our  most  critical  analysis  must  be  di- 
rected to  situations  where  Immediate  changes 
in  marketing  specifications  threaten  to  upset 
traditional  supply-demand  relationships.  By 
way  of  current  Illustration,  the  Impending 
changes  in  end-use  patterns  of  fossil  fuels 
dictated  by  a  general  concern  with  air-pol- 
lution problems  promise  significant  changes 
in  marketing  patterns.  The  full  impact  of 
marketing  constraints  that  might  arise  in 
the  future  must  be  clearly  understood  so  as 
to  minimize  changes  in  traditional  mineral 
supply-demand  relationships  that  can 
threaten  both  economic  stability  and  na- 
tional security.  And  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  increased  and  continuing 
efforts  to  Improve  forecasting  techniques  and 
to  provide  basic  planning  data. 

IV.  DIVERSn-TING  PRIMARY  SUPPLY  PATTERNS 

Paralleling  the  need  to  forecast  and  un- 
derstand the  implication  of  changing  de- 
mand patterns  is  a  necessity  for  continuously 
redefining  commercial  ore  reserves,  from 
which  primary  supply  must  be  derived  at  any 
given  time.  The  heavy  metals  program  we 
are  cvirrently  pursuing  is  a  case  in  point. 

Although  past  improvements  in  extraction 
and  processing  technology  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  recover  and  employ  minerals  from 
lower-grade  and  less  accessible  sources  with- 
out significant  Increase  In  unit  costs,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  traditional  domestic 
sources  can  continue  to  satisfy  increasing 
or  changing  demands  in  the  future  is  ques- 
tionable in  many  Instances  and  will  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  size  of  our  commit- 
ment to  minerals  research  and  development. 

We  must  look  beyond  conventional  sources 
to  low-level  concentrations  of  minerals  and 
metals  in  marginal  and  submarglnal  mate- 
rials, for  these  are  what  must  be  developed 
in  the  near  future.  I  am  referring  to  the 
known  mineral  aggregations  which,  because 
of  technologic  or  other  factors,  have  remained 
unexploited  In  favor  of  higher-grade,  more 
accessible,  or  more  profitable  alternatives. 
There  is  little  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  substantial  quantities  of 
almost  any  given  substance.  But  the  un- 
certainty Increases  substantially  when  one 
considers  the  mineral  forms,  or  the  asso- 
ciated products,  and  such  factors  as  loca- 
tion, accessibility,  and  the  costs  of  extrac- 
tion and  processing. 

V.    CREATING    TECHNOLOGY     TO     MAINTAIN     RELI- 
ANCE ON  CONVENTIONAL  RESOURCES 

Instances  are  seen  where  advances  in  tech- 
nology   would    significantly    contribute    to 
minimizing    reliance    on    conventional    raw 
material  sources  to  which,  because  of  politi- 
cal, geographic  or  physical  factors,  access  in 
the  future  may  be  restricted,  uncertain,  un- 
reliable or  otherwise  potentially  Inadequate. 
Some  observers  have  stated  optimistically 
that  with  the  advent  of  cheap  nuclear  en- 
ergy, even  common  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
would  become   "ore"  and  supply  unlimited 
quantities   of   all   metals   needed   by   Indus- 
try. And  there  are  those  who  conclude  that, 
because  sea  water  contains  virtually  all  the 
chemical  elements,  the  oceans  will  at  some 
future  time  become  a  cornucopia  of  metals. 
I    cannot   embrace    such   optimism,    even 
though  I  win   admit   that  the  solution   of 
future  mineral  supply  problems  lies  In  devis- 
ing a  practical  universal  system  for  directly 
reducing  any  substance  into  its  useful  com- 
ponents at  a  very  low  cost.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished,  our  current  definitions  of  "re- 
sources"   will   disappear.   I   am   not   greatly 
concerned,  however,  that  we  need  to  meddle 
with  these  definitions,  at  least  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  I  say  this  because, 
as  in  the  case  of  common  rock  as  "ore,"  the 
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appreciable  differences  in  physical  and 
chemical  form  of  the  compounds  containing 
the  low  concentration  of  metals  in  these 
rocks  would  require  a  vastly  new  and  com- 
plex technology  to  extract  them.  Consider 
also  the  huge  quantities  of  unusable  waste 
that  would  be  generated  for  each  unit  of 
metal. 

Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  these  ob- 
stacles should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
aggressive  quest  for  at  least  partial  tech- 
nological achievement  In  arras  that  are 
promising.  Many  common  substances,  low 
in  mineral  content  but  abundant  in  nature 
and  broadly  distributed,  and  environments 
not  fully  explored  or  hostile  can  be  com- 
mercially exploited  with  only  modest  ad- 
vances in  established  technology  or  with 
more  ingenious  application  of  known 
principles. 

VI.    STRETCHING    MATERIAL    SI  PPLIES 

We  can  expect,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  century,  to  continue  to  meet  our  ma- 
terial needs  in  several  ways:  Through  pri- 
mary production  of  mineral  raw  materials, 
by  recapturing  secondary  materials  in  re- 
usable forms,  and  by  extending  the  useful 
life  spans  of  mineral  based  products,  reduc- 
ing dissipatlve  uses  and  waste,  using  ma- 
terials ever  more  efficiently  throughout  the 
production-consumption  cycle. 

To  make  meaningful  progress  in  stretching 
our  material  supplies  we  must  find  new  and 
better  ways  to  minimize  the  need  ,'or  primary 
materialsthrough  recycling;  learn  how  syn- 
thesis, substitution,  or  conversion  can  reduce 
a  drain  on  limited  supplies  or  achieve  greater 
economies;  and  identify  m^re  areas  in  which 
significant  losses  and  wastes  can  be  reduced 
or  eliminated,  or  needs  can  be  minimized, 
through  improved  constitution,  fabrication, 
and  design. 

Vast  tonnages  .~f  pure  metals  and  alloys 
are  trapped  in  manufacttired  products.  Many 
of  the  ever-increasing  variety  of  alloys  that 
end  up  as  scrap  continue  to  accumulate  in 
Junk  piles  for  lack  of  extractive  methods  to 
separate  and  reclaim  the  metals  they  con- 
tain. This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  alloys — some  con- 
taining metals  in  critical  supply — were  de- 
veloped to  resist  Just  such  conditions  as  are 
used  by  the  extractive  metallurgist  in  mak- 
ing separations.  That  is.  they  are  extremely 
refractory  and  corrosion  resistant  to  most 
chemicals. 

We  will  be  able  to  stretch  our  resources 
much  further  when  we  can  properly  design 
systems  that  will  extend  the  life  of  products; 
make  easier  their  maintenance  and  repair, 
and  or  simplify  the  salvage  of  metals.  We 
must  continue  to  improve  our  techniques  of 
solid  waste  management.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  through  technology  we  must  strive  to 
achieve  optimum  recovery  of  all  metal  and 
mineral  values  during  ore  extraction  and 
processing.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  saving 
the  mineral  values,  thereby  reducing  the 
neea  for  iuturc  retreatment  '.f  wastes.  Mate- 
rial .'upplies  can  also  be  stretched  by  finding 
ways  to  use  relatively  abundant  minerals, 
rather  than  relatively  scarce  ones,  to  meet 
our  needs  for  a  particular  commodity. 

The  manufacture  of  usable  minerals  by 
artificially  duplicating  the  conditions  that 
result  in  their  occurrence  in  nature  is  still 
another  means  of  extending  mineral  supplies. 
We  must  also  work  harder  to  extend  the 
useful  life  of  the  materials  in  which  min- 
erals are  used.  This  will  mean  developing 
new  substances  or  techniques  that  can 
reduce  corrosion,  oxidation,  abrasion,  and 
fatigue  in  mineral  and  metal  products.  Addi- 
tional approaches  to  material  supplies  in- 
clude using  several  different  minerals  to 
supply  a  particular  commodity  need,  and 
Improving  materials  engineering  so  as  to 
provide  new  substances  with  unusual  prop- 
erties thereby  reducing  overall  material  re- 
quirements. 
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MI     EMPLOYING  THE  LATENT  POTENTIAL 

M.iiiy  mineral-forming  elements  and  ag- 
grec..tion.=;  occur  in  such  .ibundance  and  are 
so  readily  accessible  and  widely  distributed 
that  regardless  of  demand  they  are  essen- 
tlallv  inexhaustible.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
technologic  problems  or  prevailing  economu- 
dlsadvantages  that  preclude  their  widespread 
industrial  use  as  substitutes  for  mineral  com- 
modities in  lesser  abundance  Of  equal  sig- 
n,lic.tnce  :irc  mineralized  zones  or  sources 
which  like  oil  shale  tor  example,  are  of  .■-uch 
micnltude  as  lo  insure  the  accommodation 
of  l;.rp:c-^c.  ie  ciemand.s  for  a  long  time 

T  :tm  firmly  convinced  that  the  nation's 
ii-.fi.MStrlal  anci  resource  base  can  be  broadened 
wi'h  ..ttendant  economic,  employment  .oid 
,i  .ti-nal-income  benefits.  This  can  be  ;.c- 
compll-shed  by  directing  appropriate  techno- 
logic and  economic  investigations  into  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  through  crealln? 
new  demands  or  m.'irkets  for  materials  in 
superabundance  like  magnesium,  boron,  .md 
the  more  common  elements  in  the  earths 
crust,  or  for  byproducts  that  are  surplus  to 
rv.rrent  demands  by  virtue  of  their  presence 
ui  fiibstances  processed  primarily  for  other 
materials,  like  many  of  the  rare-earth  ele- 
ments. 

The  research  emphasis  should  be  on  new 
applications  for  thece  plentiful  materials 
rather  than  on  the  utilization  as  substi- 
tutes in  competition  with  traditional  mate- 
rials in  established  markets. 

VIII.    RESOLVING   HEEOfRCE    CONFLICTS 

Accompanying  the  foreseeable  demand  .'or 
more  minerals  is  ..n  increasing  recognition 
that  these  materials  must  be  provided  with- 
out destroying  the  environment  of  the  society 
that  needs  them  As  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  people  are  becoming 
increasingly  iware  of  the  need  for  true  mul- 
tiple land  use.  As  a  nation,  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  need  to  preserve  the  precarious 
balance  between  material  requirements  and 
natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
improve  the  bountiful  heritage  of  the  land. 
Tins  ;  warencss  includes,  but  also  extends 
beyond,  problems  of  surface  disturbance,  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  waste  disposal  that 
.are  ccmmon  to  the  processes  used  in  extract- 
ing minerals  from  the  earth  .And  it  poses  a 
host  of  stimulating  challenges  in  the  min- 
errUs  and  fuels  sector  of  our  economy — chal- 
lenges that  must  be  met  with  an  immensely 
improved  minerals  technoloey. 

We  must  develop  new  techniques  for  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  mineral-based  prod- 
ucts that  have  no  further  value  or  are  not 
otherwise  recoverable  for  reuse.  A  better  tech- 
nology is  needed  for  controlling  the  surface 
subsidence  that  can  result  from  underground 
mining.  We  must  develop  suitable  methods 
for  eliminating  stream  pollution  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  mining  activity  and  lor  restoring 
land  that  has  been  damaged  by  surface  min- 
ing. Finally,  we  must  improve  mine-fire  con- 
trol technology  to  prevent  the  needless  waste 
of  coal  resources,  the  destruction  of  propertv. 
and  the  formation  of  noxious  gases  that 
menace  humans,  animals,  and  plant  life. 

Attaining  these  objectives  will  not.  of 
course,  provide  direct  economic  gains  to  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  they  will  frequently 
add  costs  that  will  probably  liave  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  In  one  form  on  another. 
Nevertheless,  the  problems  that  arise  in  meet- 
ing the  nation's  demands  for  minerals  and 
metals  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  environ- 
mental threats  that  stem  from  the  mining, 
treatment,  or  use  of  any  mineral  substance 
and  we  must  seek  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
erasing  such  threats.  For  the  remainder  of 
this  century,  as  never  before,  we  must  apply 
technology  wisely  and  efficiently  so  that  the 
mineral  needs  of  our  industrial  economy  can 
be  supplied  while  maintaining  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

IX.    CONSERVING    MANPOWER 

Aside  from  the  universal  problem  of  ac- 
quiring the  scientific  and  technologic  capa- 
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blUtlea  that  are  essential  to  all  of  the  fore- 
going subjects,  one  of  the  key  factors  in  pro- 
viding the  growing  mineral  needs  of  our  na- 
tion In  the  years  to  come  Is  the  availability  of 
manpower.  The  industry  can  meet  these  min- 
erals needs  only  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as 
the  men  in  It  can  produce  the  necessary  raw 
materials.  So,  In  a  very  real  sense,  adequate 
resources  of  skilled  manpower  are  as  essen- 
tial as  proved  mineral  reserves  and  the  tech- 
niques to  extend  these  reserves. 

These  manpower  resources  are  limited  to- 
day and  all  Indications  point  to  continued 
shortages,  despite  industry's  recruiting  ef- 
forts. It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must 
conserve  these  human  resources.  And  we  can 
do  this  by  strengthening  our  ability  and  in- 
tensifying our  efforts  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  In  doing  so, 
we  will  encourage  those  already  employed  to 
continue  working,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
will  provide  incentive  for  promising  young 
men  to  Join  the  production  team. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  Industry, 
and  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
notable  achievements  have  been  made  In  pro- 
moting safety  and  protection  of  workers.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  this  effective  co- 
operation Is  only  part  of  what  is  needed.  Safe 
performanpe.  of  a  Job.  like  efficient  perform- 
ance of  a  Joljj  requires  the  energy,  the  convic- 
tion, and  the  wholehearted  commitment  of 
the  individual  worker.  Moreover,  safety  de- 
mands continuous  attention:  constant  co- 
operation by  ail  concerned  is  essential  to  as- 
sure the  protection  of  the  man  on  the  Job. 
His  well-being  Is  the  goal.  We  must  share 
the  responsibility,  and  the  pride,  in  attaining 
It.  We  must  work  energetically  and  unremit- 
tingly to  promote  this  responsibility  and 
pride  if  we  are  to  conserve  the  valuable  hu- 
man resource  so  necessary  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  mineral  and  metal  needs. 

These,  then,  are  the  emerging  issue  cate- 
gories that  merit  your  most  serious  attention. 
While  some  of  the  subjects  are  beyond  the 
Immediate  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  none  are  outside  the  Interest  of  this 
committee,  and  I  am  certain  these  vital  mat- 
ters will  receive  your  serious  consideration. 

Acquiring  the  skills  that  will  be  essential 
to  accomplish  the  technological  advances 
prescribed  here  presents  a  major  challenge. 
Professional  capabilities  In  these  areas  are 
limited  now  and  are  likely  to  be  wholly  In- 
adequate In  the  future  if  an  eflective  means 
of  developing  the  necessary  talent  and  at- 
tracting it  to  these  problems  is  not  forth- 
coming. The  outlook  suggests  a  critical  need 
to  Increase  the  number  of  engineers,  econo- 
mists and  executives  knowledgeable  in  the 
mineral  field  and  a  way  to  attract  their  skills 
to  these  issues. 

In  my  opinion,  the  successful  application 
of  technology  to  meet  the  mineral  demands 
of  the  futiu-e  is  the  most  recurring  theme 
In  the  appraisals  of  the  projected  supply- 
demand  relationships.  Until  now,  the  in- 
dustry's ability  to  keep  pace  with  growing 
demand  through  the  application  of  new 
and  improved  technology  is  impressive,  in- 
deed. 

However,  we  now  see  two  trends  emerg- 
ing which  will  have  far-reaching  impl-ca- 
tions  for  the  future  of  our  minerals  poUcy. 
As  shown  in  the  chart,  the  minerals  indus- 
try added  In  1966  another  $1.3  billion  of 
capital  to  the  amount  already  invested  in 
overseas  ventures.  Lately  we  have  also  been 
witnessing  a  series  of  "marriages"  within 
the  minerals  field.  Several  companies  are 
diversifying  and  others  are  Integrating  their 
activities,  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 
The  petroleum  companies  in  particular  are 
expanding  Into  the  "total-energy-supply" 
business  as  well  as  acquiring  interests  in 
nonfuel  minerals.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  the  potential  for  capital  investment 
represented  by  the  healthy  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  earnings  of  the  petroleum  com- 
psAies  la  to  become  available  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  other  sectors  of  the  mineral 
industries.  However,  two  questions  face  us: 

1 1 )  Will  this  potential  be  invested  In  ad- 
vancing the  urgently  needed  mineral  tech- 
nology? 

(2)  What  share  of  it  will  be  Invested  in 
other  countries? 

I  believe  that  these  questions  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  if  we  are  to  chart  a 
ration.il  course  for  the  future. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  some  minerals 
of  current  and  foreseeable- commercial  sig- 
nificance are  just  not  available  from  domes- 
tic sources  and  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
here  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Moreover, 
assured  access  to  developed  sources  of  some 
of  these  minerals  is  at   times  questionable. 

Alj'o  of  significance  to  the  solution  of 
critical  mineral-supply  problems  is  lead- 
time.  It  often  takes  5  to  10  years  to  bring 
a  new  mineral  deposit  into  production.  This 
is  a  factor  that  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  work  in  the  mineral  industries,  but 
too  seldom  appreciated  elsewhere.  Neverthe- 
less, we  know  that  mineral  production  can- 
not be  turned  on  like  a  faucet  and  that  sub- 
stantial capital  in  the  order  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  venture  Is  required. 

We  know  also  that  we  often  lack  the 
kind  of  information  that  is  needed  as  the 
basis  for  mineral-development  decisions. 
Knowing  these  things,  we  must  move  forward 
purposefully  to  devise  new  and  more  sophis- 
ticated procedures  for  acquiring  and  evaluat- 
ing the  information  we  need. 

We  must  strive  to  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  domestic  resources  through  the 
application  of  new  and  improved  technology 
in  extracting  and  processing.  More  efficient 
methods  for  mining  ores  and  for  upgrading 
them  before  smelting  and  refining  can  make 
the  use  of  "leaner"  substances  technically 
and  economically  feasible.  We  must  leam 
how  to  explore  for  minerals  at  depths,  and  to 
develop  methods  for  finding  and  extracting 
minerals  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  from  under  the  sea. 

Still  another  tremendous  opportunity  for 
easing  our  mineral-supply  problems  is  of- 
fered through  the  improved  recycling  of 
scrap  and  waste.  We  must  learn  how  to  mine 
our  scrap  heaps  and  junkyards  for  the  valu- 
able metals  tliat  they  contain.  Substitution 
of  abundant  materials  for  those  in  short  sup- 
ply also  can  be  practiced  far  more  effectively 
as  a  means  of  stretcliing  our  supply  of  mln- 
er.il  r.^w  materials. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  can  and  must  act  to  insure  an 
ability  to  meet  our  mineral  demands  in  the 
yeius  to  come. 

I'm  sure  that  my  remarks  have  brought  to 
mind  some  questions.  In  the  time  remaining, 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  as  many  of  them 
as  possible. 


The  Milk  Support  Increase 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22.  1968 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman's  decision 
Wednesday  to  increase  the  price  support 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $4.28  per  hun- 
dred pounds  is  a  clear  victory  for  the 
entire  daii-y  industry. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Secretary  Free- 
man has  responded  to  our  requests  to  in- 
crease the  milk  price  support.  E^fen  at 
this  level,  farmers  will  only  be  assured  of 
about  9  cents  per  quart  of  milk  they 
produce. 

Every    available    economic    indicator 

I 
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supports  the  Department's  action  to  im- 
prove milk  prices  for  our  dairy  farmers. 

The  old  $4  price  support  was  sadly 
inadequate  in  helping  our  family  farmers 
meet  today's  rapidly  escalating  produc- 
tion costs. 

Up  until  this  time,  farm  prices  for  milk 
were  among  the  lowest  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity.  Last  year,  milk  produc- 
tion dropped  below  120  billion  poimds  for 
the  first  time  in  15  years,  5  percent  less 
than  the  1961-65  average.  In  Wiscon- 
sin— America's  dairyland — milk  produc- 
tion was  off  2  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

Our  dairy  farmers  deserve  this  better 
retuiTi  on  their  heavy  investment  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
has  dealt  fatal  blow  after  fatal  blow  to 
the  dairy  industry.  Hopefully,  this  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  will  slow  down 
the  exodus  from  our  dairy  farms  and  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  the 
future. 


Marist  College  to  Honor  Samuel  J. 
Talarico 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30,  1968,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Talarico,  presi- 
dent of  District  Union  Local  1,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters,  Butcher  Workmen, 
and  Affiliated  Crafts  of  North  America, 
AFIr-CIO,  will  be  honored  by  the  Marist 
College,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  at  its 
third  annual  dinner  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Talarico  is 
one  of  three  great  contemporary  Ameri- 
cans chosen  to  receive  the  Marist  College 
award. 

Mr.  President.  Sam  Talarico  has  long 
been  a  credit  to  his  union,  to  the  labor 
movement  and  to  his  community  in  the 
Utica,  N.Y.,  area.  He  is  president  of  his 
own  local  union,  is  also  president  of  the 
Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO 
and  is  a  vice  president  of  his  interna- 
tional union,  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  The  confidence  and  respect  ac- 
corded to  him  by  his  fellow  trade  union 
members  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  held  the  presidency  of  Union 
Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  of 
the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  for  11 
years.  In  1962,  the  U.S.  Navy  selected 
him  as  one  of  four  representatives  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  participate 
in  a  52 -day  goodwill  tour  of  neighbor- 
ing Latin  American  countries.  Clearly  he 
well  deserves  the  honor  being  accorded 
to  him  by  the  Marist  College  as  an  out- 
standing contemporary  American  labor 
and  civic  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  1968  Is- 
sue of  the  Industrial  Bulletin  published 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  contains  an  article  summarizing 
the  career  of  Sam  Talarico  and  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  labor 
movement  and  to  his  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
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article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROFILE    OF    A    LABOR    LEADER:     PRESIDENT    SAM 
TAUkRICO 

The  life  of  Samuel  J.  Talarico  of  Utlca — 
from  his  days  In  the  coal  mines  where  he 
was  considered  less  valuable  than  the  mule 
he  "jockeyed,"  to  his  present  status  as  pres- 
ident to  an  11,000-member  union — reads  like 
something  out  of  Horatio  Alger. 

The  road  out  of  those  Pennsylvania  mines 
to  the  presidency  of  District  Union  Local  1, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  Butcher  Work- 
men and  Affiliated  Crafts  of  North  America, 
AFL-CIO,  was  long  and  suffering. 

It  was  a  challenge  accepted  and  a  victory 
won  by  this  man,  who,  through  his  union, 
resumed  his  pursuit  of  education — once 
terminated  at  the  Seventh  Grade — that  car- 
ried him  through  two  summer  sessions  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  courses  at 
Roosevelt  University  in  Chicago  and  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  where  he  was 
class  valedictorian. 

District  No.  1  has  come  a  long  way,  too, 
since  It  was  organized  more  than  30  years 
ago.  It  has  outgrown  its  present  home  at 
1008  Cornelia  Street.  Utlca,  in  which  the 
union   Invested   $175,000. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  groimd-breaklng 
in  the  spring  for  a  new  union  home  at  Hol- 
land Avenue  and  Memorial  Drive  in  Utlca, 
that  will  represent  an  investment  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $750,000. 

Actually,  the  construction  will  Include 
three  buildings  but  they  will  be  connected. 
Along  with  the  office  space,  meeting  halls, 
classrooms  for  the  stewards,  library  and 
other  rooms,  a  bomb  shelter  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

"Our  attorneys  are  working  with  State 
agencies  for  the  preparation  of  the  bomb 
shelter."  President  Talarico  said.  "We  hope 
to  have  one  that  will  accommodate  300  to 
400  people  in  an  emergency." 

District  No.  1  members  also  point  with 
pride  to  the  Michael  J.  Walsh  Homes,  located 
in  West  Utlca  on  a  square  block,  bounded  by 
Gary  Avenue,  Addison,  Green  and  City 
Streets.  Sponsored  by  District  No.  1,  the  two 
six-story  buildings  are  considered  Utlca's 
newest  concept  in  moderately  priced  apart- 
ment living.  Typical  apartments  include 
studio  and  one,  two  and  three-bedroom 
units. 

Yes,  Sam  Talarico  has  come  a  long  way. 
"I  saw  the  blood  of  miners  spill  into  the 
streets,"  said  Sam  as  he  looked  back  on  those 
days,  when  at  the  age  of  11,  he  led  the  mules 
that  hauled  the  cars  out  of  the  mines. 

"The  owners  thought  more  of  the  mules 
than  they  did  of  us.  If  they  wandered  away, 
we  had  to  go  get  them  even  If  It  was  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  'Those  mules  cost  us  money, 
you  don't,'  the  bosses  shouted  at  us." 

The  Talarico  family  moved  to  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  from  Chicago,  Sam's  birthplace  in  1911. 
His  dad  died  when  Sam  was  two  years  old. 
Prom  Carbondale,  the  family  moved  to  Utlca 
in  1922  and  Sam  went  to  school.  He  got  as 
far  as  the  Seventh  Grade  'oefore  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  work.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
self-supporting. 

His  future  had  not  yet  started  to  mold 
and  Sam  worked  as  a  section  hand;  he 
worked  in  cotton  mills  and  In  factories  that 
made  fire  extinguishers  and  fire  trucks;  he 
worked  in  stockyards  and  he  was  a  packer  in 
a  press  company. 

Fulfilling  his  desire  to  become  a  pilot,  Sam 
enrolled  In  the  Boeing  Air  Transport  School 
in  Chicago,  attending  school  during  the  day 
and  working  nights  as  a  packer.  The  day 
came  when  he  obtained  his  pilot's  license 
and  purchased  a  small  plane. 
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"One  day  I  was  coming  In  for  a  landing 
when  I  overshot  the  field,"  related  Sam.  "I 
tried  to  side  slip  but  the  plane  went  into 
the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  field." 

He  wasn't  injured,  but  the  plane  was 
wrecked. 

"We  had  the  depression  at  the  time,  so  I 
was  out  of  the  flying  business.  I  had  no 
money  to  buv  another  plane." 

Then  came  a  stint  m  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards. It  vms  Sam's  Job  to  drive  the  livestock 
into  the  chutes. 

"Is  that  what  endeared  you  to  the  meat 
industry?"  he  was  asked. 

"No.  sir,"  was  his  definitive  reply.  "There 
Is  nothing  enticing  about  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, especially  the  odor." 

Sam's  step-dad  became  permanently  In- 
jured "and  my  mother  asked  me  to  come  back 
to  Utlca  to  help  out.  I  came  back  and  did 
some  road  construction  work  in  the  Bing- 
hamton  area." 

In  1932,  Sam's  future  started  to  take  shape. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  Gold  Medal  Com- 
pany (formerly  Scala)  as  a  cattle  and  hog 
butcher. 

"A  year  later,"  he  states,  "we  organized 
a  butcher's  union.  I  was  a  protege  of  the 
great  urUon  leader,  John  P.  Hart.  He  was  like 
a  father  to  me  and  under  his  guidance,  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  labor  move- 
ment, which  assisted  us  tremendously  in 
forming  our  new  union." 

He  held  numerous  offices  In  the  Local 
as  he  continued  his  work  with  Gold  Medal. 
He  has  no  accurate  count  but  "I  slaughtered 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  ihe  still  has 
his  tools)  until  1936  when  I  was  elected  busi- 
ness agent  of  our  local.  That  ended  my  days 
as  a  butcher." 

In  1960,  he  was  elected  international  vice 
president  of  the  union.  As  president  and 
business  manager  of  District  Union  No.  1, 
Sam.  by  his  supervision  of  some  600  stewards, 
guides  "the  destinies  of  11,000  members  In  42 
counties  with  other  offices  in  Albany,  Bing- 
hamton,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Watertown. 
In  addition  to  slaughterers,  the  union  also 
represents  such  workers  in  the  industry  as 
sausage  makers,  egg  candlers.  butchers, 
poultry  handlers,  food  canners,  and  the  clerks 
and  cashiers  in  the  retail  branch. 

"Our  relations  with  management  are  ex- 
cellent," he  states  with  pride.  He  related  how 
a  number  of  years  ago  a  company  got  into 
financial  difficulties. 

"We  waived  all  claims  for  wage  increases 
and  we  even  invested  our  own  funds  to  get 
the  firm  out  of  receivership.  We  kept  that 
company  in  business." 

Continuing  along  tlils  line.  Sam  states  that 
■  the  objective  of  our  organization  is  to  keep 
a  company  in  business.  We  do  study  the 
economy  of  the  companies  and  their  ability 
10  pay.  A  $9-an-hour  Job  does  not  mean  a 
thing  if  there  are  no  Jobs  available. 

"That  is  why  we  place  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  training  and  education  of  our  stew- 
ards. That  is  why  classrooms  are  important 
units  in  any  building  plans  that  we  have." 
Major  companies  among  the  many,  with 
which  District  No.  1  has  negotiations,  are 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company,  Acme  Markets,  Arrow 
Markets,  Arbor  Foods,  C.  A.  Durr  Packing 
Companv,  Loblaw  Markets.  Monroe  Packing 
Company,  P.  &  C.  Food  Markets.  Save-Way 
Markets,  Max  Russer.  Inc.  and  the  Tobln 
Packing  Company. 

District  No,  1  has  a  number  of  publications 
but  one  in  which  President  Sam  has  much 
interest  in  is  the  financial  report,  published 
quarterly^ 

"That  shows  where  every  penny  goes  that 
Is  handled  by  our  District,  and  every  mem- 
ber receives  that  report.  We  won't  have  It 
any  other  way,"  he  says. 

Sam  Talarico  is  a  man  of  prestige  at  the 
local,  state  and  international  levels. 

Members  of  the  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  Department  of  the  New  York  State 
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AFL-CIO  have  re-elected  him  their  president 
each  year  for  the  past  1 1  years. 

In  1962,  the  United  States  Navy  selected 
him  as  one  of  four  represenUatlves  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement  u>  participate  In 
a  52-day  Good  Will  Tour  of  neighboring  Latin 
American  Coimtrles— Mexico,  Chile.  Brazil 
and  Trinidad.  Representatives  of  Indu.stry, 
political  and  social  segments  of  .American  so- 
ciety al.so  were  selected  for  the  trip  aboard 
the  USS  Lexington  and  USS  Constellation 

Sam  was  aboard  the  Lexington  and  his  la- 
bor comp.inlon  was  William  B.  Roy,  president 
of  Los  Angeles  Local  108.  International  Sheet 
Metal  Workers.  The  other  Labor  representa- 
tives, iihoard  the  Constellation,  were  S  Prank 
Rafertv.  general  representative  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  and  Martin  Ward,  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Journey  Plumbers,  Steam- 
litters  and  Apprentices. 

District  President  Talarico  hosted  a  meet- 
ing aboard  the  Lexington  in  Valparaiso  Har- 
bor, with  a  large  delegation  of  the  Chilean 
Trade  Union  Movement  in  attendance. 

"Everybody  said  I  had  the  distinction  of 
holding"  the  "first  union  meeting  aboard  the 
Lexington."  said  Sam  with  a  chuckle. 

Labor  has  represenUitlves  all  over  the 
world,  combating  the  enemies  of  free  labor 
and  free  povernments. 

In  Ills  own  organization  at  home.  Sam 
has  praise  and  commendation  for  a  faithful, 
industrious  and  efficient  staff  throughout 
the  district. 

.Among  them  is  Ml.'b  Puihne  Wojnlcz  of 
Utica.  who  is  executive  :ecrct:iry  and  office 
manager  at  Amalgamated's  present  build- 
ing. 

"She  is  my  right  arm."  says  S.im. 
Pauline  is  no  stranger  to  the  labor  move- 
ment nor  did  she  come  into  it  by  accident. 
C.madlan-born.     Pauline    came    to    Utlca 
with  her  family  while  she  was  a  baby. 

"I  was  so  young,  you  almost  can  call  me 
a  native." 

She  worked  in  the  papermaklng  industry 
where  the  Ijecame  interested  in  union  work 
and  was  made  a  stewardess.  Prom  there,  she 
went  into  the  Gold  Medol  packing  house 
and  l.\ter  to  Loblaw's.  As  a  result  of  the  war 
years,  the  got  into  the  field  of  butchering 
because  of  the  manpower  shortage  in  that 
particular  phase  of  ilie  industry.  She  was 
the  'Rosie,  the  Riveter'  of  the  meat  Industry 
or.  perhaps.  ■Bernlcc.  the  Butcherette.' 

She  also  is  vice  president  of  the  Greater 
Utica  Federation  of  Labor  of  which  Sam  was 
its  first  president. 

Mrs.  Sam  Talarico  is  the  former  Miss  Rita 
F.  DcTrpglia  of  Utica  Tliey  have  three  sons. 
Joseph,  who  is  associated  with  his  dad  in 
District  No.  1  ns  executive  vice  president; 
.Samuel  Jr..  a  .student  at  the  College  of  Santa 
Fe.  New  Mexico  and  Louis,  :■  freshman  f:t 
Norwich  University  in  Vermont. 

Active  in  Utica's  community  life.  Sam  is 
a  director  of  the  Utica  Boys  Club;  lie  par- 
ticipates .'.nnufllly  in  all  financial  cam- 
paigns, including  the  United  Fund  and  the 
Oneida  Chapter  of  the  American  C.mcer  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  member  of  the  P.irents  Alumni 
of  Utica  College. 

"Sam  Talarico  is  .many  things  to  Utlca  and 
the  area."  says  Ernest  Colettl,  Assistant  In- 
dustrial Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  St.'ite 
Labor  Department's  Utica  District.  "He  is  a 
valuable  ;is.?et  to  our  community.  He  has 
done  many  things  for  labor  and  also  fosters 
good  labor-management  relations." 
Commissioner  Colettl  adds: 
"Michael  J.  Walsh,  for  whom  the  housing 
development  was  named,  was  one  of  the 
original  union  men  in  Utlca.  He  was  an 
organizer  for  the  AFL  for  years.  He  trained 
many  of  the  present  union  leaders.  Includ- 
ing Sam  Talarico.  Sam's  achievements  and 
the  prestige  and  respect  he  enjoys  from  rep- 
resentatives on  both  sides  of  the  negotiating 
table  indicate  he  has  learned  his  lessons 
well." 
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Portrait  of  Hope 


HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNTCTICXJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  never  more  needed  words  of 
hope  and  prayer  for  rededlcation  to  the 
principles  that  have  made  America  great 
and  carried  her  through  the  crises  of  the 
past. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Curlale,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  expressed  this  well  in  her 
poem,  "Portrait  of  Hope,"  dedicated  to 
her  own  son,  Joey.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  and  its  dedication  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portrait  of  Hops 
(By  S.  B.  Curiale) 

(Note. — I  dedicate  this  to  my  son  Joey, 
who.  by -his  expressions  and  deeds,  fortifies 
my  hopes  that  he  along  with  the  millions  of 
young  Joeys  throughout  this  nation,  will 
grow  to  one  day  become  the  heartbeat  of 
the   United   States   of  America.) 

Hear  me  someone, 

Anyone — anywhere  in  America. 

Hear  me,  please,  even  though  I  am  young; 

This  is  Joey. 

You  know  who  I  am. 

You  pass  by  me  every  day. 

Maybe  along  some  ballQeld,  some  yard, 

Or  perhaps  some  church  or  street. 

At  times  you  have  seen  me 
With  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 
Or  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes. 
Light  skin  or  dark  skin. 

But.  however  you  see  me,  » 

I  am  Joey,  a  young  American  boy; 
Who  at  times  feels  forgotten. 
And  often  neglected  and  Ignored. 

I  want  so  to  be  se«n. 

To  be  heard 

I  want  someone  to  look  at  me 

And  say, 

Joey,  you  are  the  future. 

On  you  we  shall  rely. 

But.  confused  are  my  countrymen. 
For  they  f  Ekil  to  see  me 
As  America  Itself, 
With  Its  dreams,  desires 
And  ambitions  for  the  future. 

There  were  in  our  past  history 
Millions  of  Americans  called  Joey, 
Who  at  a  moment's  notice 
Rose  up  to  defend  their  land. 

Why  did  they  lake  up  arm«? 

Why  did  they  leave 

For  places  unknown,  fearlessly? 

Why  were  they  willing  to 

Lay  down  their  lives 

Never  to  see  their  loved  ones  again? 

My  youthful  mind  tells  me 

Over  and  over  again, 

The  reason  why 

Was  to  protect  and  preserve 

This  land  of  Liberty  and  Democracy. 

O'hallowed  are  the  grounds 
Which  caress  the  millions  of  Joeys 
Who  gave,  so  that  America  might  live. 
Grateful  must  we  be. 
For  their  devotion  and  sacrifices. 
But  truly  we  are  not. 

As  I  speak  out  at  ttiia  very  moment, 
I  cannot  help  but  T«mem.ber 

My  silent  conversation 
With  the  flag  of  our  country. 
Old  Glory! 
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I  remember. 

It  waa  on  a  dark  and  misty  morning 
In  the  playground  of  ipy  school 
That  I  noticed  Old  Olory 
Motionless  and  silent. 

I  moved  closer. 

And  stood  beneath  the  staff 

Which  carries  her  proudly. 

And  whispered,  "Old  Glory,  You  look  so  sad! 

Why?" 

.\'I  at  nnce. 

Her  stripes  moved  gently,  and  I  heard, 

"Joey.  Joey,  how  can  I  be  happy? 

For  as  I  rest  atop  this  staff, 

I  see  darkness  shrouding  America. 

The  winds  which  once  echoed 
Acroiss  the  mountain  tops, 
America  the  Beautiful,  now  echoes, 
America  the  Land  of  Bigotry. 

Joey,  listen  carefully. 

I  was  fashioned  by  the  hands 

Of  a  lady  who  loved  our  land. 

.\nd  when  first  I  was  raised  on  high, 

I  iaoked  out  over  the  rolling  hills 

.And  mountain  peaks  and  said, 

Blefsed  be  this  glorious  nation! 

Each  morning  thereafter. 
The  sun  would  kiss  my  thirteen  stars. 
And  send  her  warmth  rippling  through 
My  fields  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

Each  day,  those  who  made  It  possible 
That  I  become  our  nation's  symbol 
Paused  beneath  me 
In  silent  allegiance. 

When  I  say  allegiance,  Joey, 
It  was  not  really  to  me. 
But  to  your  valiant  forefathers 
Who  cleared  and  cultivated 
Tills  once  hostile  wilderness. 

As  they  stood  beneath  me 

And  pledged  proudly  their  allegiance, 

They  were  In  effect. 

Pledging  their  gratitude  to  those 

Who  made  me  a  reality. 

It  seemed. 

That  I  was  to  be  for  them 
The  saga  of  their  struggles. 
Their  heartaches,  their  desires 
And  their  goals. 

Now  Joey,  this  very  day. 

Some  Americans  burn  me,  kick  me. 

And  tear  me  to  shreds. 

With  malice,  they  are  desecrating 

America  herself. 

At  the  sight  of  all  this. 

My  future  vanguard  of  freedom, 

I  cry  out. 

Shame,  you  ungrateful  sons  of  America 

Shame,  for  you  have  dishonored  me. 

These  contemptible  .•Americans, 

By  their  very  actions, 

T.irnish  the  memory  of  all  those 

Who  fought  and  died  ' 

On  the  many  blood  stained  battleflelds. 

I  was  there,  Joey, 

At  every  battle. 

Many  times  I  fell  from  the 

Hands  of  a  fallen  Kmght  of  Freedom. 

And  as  I  lay  there  motionless. 

Their  blood  seeped  deeply 

Into  my  stars  and  stripes. 

Time  and  time  again 

As  the  battle  roared  on. 

One  of  the  en  rushing  brave 

Would  pick  me  up. 

As  I  proudly  fluttered  in  the  wind, 

I  cried  out.  God,  God  of  this  Universe,  • 

Bless  Thy  fallen  sons 

Who  gave,  so  that  I 

Again  could  rise. 

Old  Glory  pauses  a  moment. 

Her  stars  look  deep  into  Joey's  eyes. 

"'Joey,  My  Joey,  please  hear  me, 

Why  do  you  cry? 

You  must  be  brave  and  strong." 
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Moments  pass,  and  I  cry  out 

In  the  silence  of  the  morning, 

"My  flag.  My  flag. 

How  ashamed  I  am 

For  the  actions  of  my  generation." 

Gently  I  place  my  hand 
Over  my  heart  and  say, 
"To  you  my  star-spangled  gem 
I  solemnly  make  this  pledge : 

I  pledge.  Old  Glory, 

That  from  this  day  forward 

I  shall,  with  devotion, 

Go  forth 

Among  the  youth  of  this  nation. 

Cultivating  the  rebirth 

Of  a  new  and  more  dedicated 

Generation. 

A  generation  that  will  arise 

Willi  a  far  greater  determination 

Than  ever  before. 

To  sow  the  seeds  of  understanding 

And  rededlcation. 

We.  by  our  actions. 

Shall  let  it  be  known  to  all 

That  we,  the  youth  of  America, 

Are  the  self-ordained  caretakers 

Of  this  vineyard  of  hope. 

My  flag,  I  further  pledge. 
That  this  generation  I  speak  of 
Shall  be  guided  by  the  motto 
"That  our  nation  is  indivisible; 
And  will  remain, 
America  the  Beautiful,  forever!" 

Old  Glory  then  began  to  wave. 

Her  stars  which  were  dulled 

By  sadness, 

Began  to  glitter. 

"O  Joey, 

Go  Forth,  my  stiindbearer,  forever 

With  this  pledge  in  your  heart." 

So  now  my  fellow  Americans 

From  this  day  forward. 

When  you  see  me. 

See  in  me,  not  Just  youth. 

But  the  life-line  of  hope 

That  shall  nourish  this  great  Citadel- 

The  United  States  of  America. 

And  when  I  speak. 
Listen  to  my  heralding  message. 
That  work,  sweat,  and  unity 
Shall  rebuild  this  torn  nation. 

Hear  me  when  I  say, 

That  prayer  is  America's  answer. 

That  prayer  is  our  bridge 

Spanning  the  infinite  distance 

Between  earth  and  Heaven. 

Prayer  shall  guide  us  on 

As  we  travel  the  highways 

Of  life. 

Carrying  the  torch  of  Liberty. 

As  I  speak  to  you  of  prayer, 

When  and  if  you  choose  to  pray. 

Pray  for  me 

And  for  all  the  Joeys  in  America; 

Asking  God's  blessing 

And  Guidance, 

In  our  quest  for  a  better  America. 


The  Abuse  of  the  Tax-Exempt  Industrial 
Bond  Hurts  Everybody 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Congress  can  even  begin  to  decide 
matters  of  raising  taxes,  it  must  con- 
sider and  remove  those  loopholes  which 
cost  the  Treasury  and  the  public  dis- 
graceful amounts  of  money. 

I  refer  to  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  to  finance 
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industrial  enterprises — another  tax  loop- 
hole for  corporations  to  use  the  credit 
of  municipalities  for  tax  windfalls. 

With  more  than  40  States  offering  this 
municipal  industrial  financing,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  decision  to  locate  a  plant 
in  a  particular  locale  will  be  motivated 
by  other  economic  considerations,  not 
the  availability  of  this  type  of  financing. 

When  only  a  few  States  authorizec.  the 
issuance  of  these  bonds,  they  obviously 
received  great  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else,  but  imder  present  condi- 
tions 40  States  are  diluting  the  value  of 
the  tax-exempt  market  with  no  economic 
justification  or  return. 

Last  year  there  was  issued  $1.4  billion 
of  municipal  industrial  bonds  compared 
with  $Va  billion  the  year  before.  Fur- 
ther dramatic  evidence  of  the  impact 
that  this  perverse  use  of  tax  exemption 
is  having  on  the  municipal  market  can 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1967  for  the  first  time,  mu- 
nicipal industrial  financing  was  the  larg- 
est single  use  of  proceeds  of  newly  is- 
sued State  and  local  debt. 

This  total  exceeded  even  the  combined 
debt  issued  to  finance  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, college,  and  university  projects 
during  this  3 -month  period. 

In  addition,  the  $1.4  billion  for  1967 
was  greater  than  all  the  municipal  bonds 
sold  to  improve  roads,  bridges,  and  tun- 
nels for  the  entire  year  and  just  slightly 
less  than  the  $1.8  billion  of  bonds  sold 
for  the  entire  year  for  sewer  and  water 
projects. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  national  disgrace 
when  major  corporations  around  the 
country  are  rushing  to  use  up  the  avail- 
able limited  municipal  credit  which 
could  be  used  for  essential  public  im- 
provements. 

In  the  opinion  of  market  experts,  the 
large  volume  of  municipal  industrial 
bonds  last  year  had  the  effect  of  raising 
interest  rates  on  normal  municipal  bonds 
from  '4  to  '2  percentage  point.  Last 
year  the  States  and  municipalities  issued 
approximately  $13  billion  of  normal  pub- 
lic improvement  municipal  bonds. 

Based  upon  the  above  estimates,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  pay  over  the  life  of  the  bonds  issued 
last  year  approximately  $''3  billion  in 
excess  interest  costs. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department's  announcement  that  they 
would  finally  impose  a  ruling  restricting 
the  abuse  of  these  bonds. 

I  hope  that  they  will  persist  and  en- 
act this  move  regardless  of  the  pressure 
on  them  not  to  do  so.  It  is  important  to 
the  entire  bond  system,  to  the  Trea.sury, 
and  to  the  very  tax  system  which  affects 
us  all. 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  battle.  The  excise  tax  bill  contains 
a  rider  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  de- 
feat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  editorials  and  articles 
and  some  important  information  which 
sums  up  many  of  the  details,  now  clouded 
by  many  side  issues,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Post-Crescent.  Mar.  16,  1968] 

End  to  Tax  Exempt  Industrial  Bonds 

The  Treasury  Department  has  announced 
its  Intention  to  change  a  rule  which  has 
granted  tax  exempt  status  to  bond  Iseues  sold 
by  local  governmental  units  for  the  purpose 
of  industrial  development,  a  change  which 
would  be  a  reversal  of  a  rule  which  has  stood 
since    1954. 

The  department  decision  will  have  particu- 
lar meaning  for  Wisconsin  municipalities 
and  counties,  which  have  been  laboring  under 
the  handicap  of  competition  from  such  fi- 
nancing plans  In  other  states.  In  1965.  the 
legislature  authorized  Wisconsin  counties  to 
issue  such  bonds,  and  a  few  counties,  includ- 
ing Outagamie  County,  have  organized  de- 
velopment corporations  as  a  first  step  toward 
this  type  of  financing.  But  the  Wisconsin 
type  of  bond  has  never  received  approval  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  probably  because 
of  the  change  In  attitude  which  was  taking 
shape  and  which  now  has  resulted  In  the  de- 
cision to  change  the  tax  exempt  rule. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Wisconsin  has  faced 
the  imfalr  competition  from  these  bonds  is- 
sued In  other  states.  Forty-one  states  now 
allow  the  issuing  of  such  bonds. 

There  have  been  perkKlic  attempts  to  end 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  such  bonds  in  the 
form  of  legislation.  The  latest  bill  with  this 
objective  Introduced  by  Rep.  John  Byrnes  of 
Green  Bay.  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  tax  matters,  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  sub- 
sequent decision  to  try  to  achieve  the  same 
thing  through  a  change  In  tax  rules  probably 
is  a  frank  recognition  of  the  political  facts  of 
life  since  most  of  the  states  now  are  using 
this  fin.mcing  device  in  competition  for  in- 
dustrial development.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Mean;:  Committee. 
is  from  Arkansas,  one  of  the  leading  suites  in 
use  of  these  bonds. 

As  Rep.  Byrnes  has  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
the  tax  exempt  status  given  such  bond  Issues 
means  that  there  is  not  only  unfair  competi- 
tion among  the  states  In  Industrial  develop- 
ment but  that  taxpayers  from  states  like  Wis- 
consin also  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  lost 
revenues. 

The  totals  of  such  bond  Issues  no  longer 
make  the  question  one  of  an  insignificant 
nature,  if  it  ever  was.  The  national  total  of 
such  bond  Issues  has  increased  from  $70  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  $1.4  billion  last  year. 

Added  to  the  normal  annual  Increases  In 
public  works  bond  Issues,  the  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  are  causing  an  added  tax 
cost  at  the  local  level  in  .Tnother  way.  The 
gush  of  Industrial  development  bonds  has 
served  to  drive  up  interest  rates  on  public 
works  bond  issues  because  of  the  competition 
for  money. 

The  basis  for  the  tax  exempt  status  of  pub- 
lic works  bonds  Is  that  they  are  oblleatlons 
of  municipal  taxpayers  In  nio.st  cases,  in  con- 
trast, the  industrial  development  bonds  are 
retired  from  annual  hind  or  building  pay- 
ments of  firms  whose  plants  liave  been  fi- 
nanced through  the  less  costly  means  of  local 
government  borrowing.  The  use  of  this  device 
to  lure  industry  has  been  well  documented. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  on  the  right 
track  in  changing  the  tax  exempt  rule, 
though  It  Is  expected  to  face  a  federal  court 
challenge.  The  present  rule  has  resulted  in 
unfair  competition  to  states  like  Wisconsin, 
Is  based  on  the  faulty  premise  that  Industrial 
development  bonds  are  a  Uixpayer  obligation, 
and  is  resulting  in  the  less  of  a  potential 
source  of  federal  revenue. 

[From  the  Stevens  Point    (Wis.)    Daily 

Journal,  Mar.  12.  1968) 

Tax-Exeiwpt  Privti-ece 

An    estimated    $1    billion    in    tax-exempt 

bonds  were  issued  last  year  by  state  and  local 
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governments  to  finance  Industrial  facilities. 

In  the  neit  several  years,  the  financial 
offerings  are  expected  to  reach  as  high  as  $3 
billion  as  more  government  bodies  use  this 
device  to  lure  industry  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Although  the  White 
House  has  endorsed  repeal  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion. Congress  understandably  has  been  cool 
to  the  idea  because  41  states  now  authorize 
so-called  industriMl  revenue  bonds. 

Wisconsin  is  not  <inc  of  the  41,  and  this 
has  been  reco^'nized  as  an  important  factor 
in  industrial  development  efforts.  It  is  a 
disheartening  blow  when  Wisconsin  indus- 
tries have  decided  to  expand  by  building  a 
new  plant  ar  a  branch  operation  in  one  of 
the  states  that  can  offer  such  a  private  pact. 
We  aUso  lose  pro.'^pects  contemplating  moving 
Into  Wisconsin  when  they  choose  to  locate 
where  this  tax  advantage  is  offered.  The  cut- 
throat competition  in  this  respect  presents 
a  strong  temptation  to  either  get  into  that 
degrading  sort  of  dopflght,  or  work  for  fed- 
eral rules  to  equalize  the  competition  among 
the  various  states. 

With  the  chances  of  Congress  moving 
seemingly  remote,  the  Treasury  reportedly  Is 
now  considering  acting  through  administra- 
tive ruling  to  end  the  tax  advantage.  The 
Treasury's  own  agency,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  established  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  these  bonds  in  a  1954  decision.  Now  the 
original  ruling  has  been  opened  to  challenge. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  would 
prefer  to  have  Congress  do  the  repealing 
instead  of  the  Treasury.  Obviously.  Treasury 
action  would  not  be  without  political  risk. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

Mar.  22,  1968) 

A  TAXPATras'  Matter? 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  this  taxpayer  has 
complained  about  being  taxed  more  heavily 
so  that  the  government  can  subsidize  others. 
I  am  glad  to  have  some  of  my  tax  dollars  used 
to  help  the  unfortunate  and  needy.  I  don't 
even  complain  when  my  money  is  used  to 
help  shaky  business  firms  that  don't  have  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  markets  and  might  other- 
wise fall.  I  can  even  see  the  point  of  using  my 
money  to  subsidize  firms  to  industrialize 
some  of  the  backward  areas  In  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi. 

However,  my  patience  is  now  being 
itruined.  Could  you  tell  nie  why  I  should  pay 
more  t,;xes  to  enable  some  of  our  leading  cor- 
porations to  finance  themselves  cheaply 
throufrh  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  cooper- 
ating munlripalitles  and  public  authorities 
which  assume  no  responsibility  whatever  for 
either  princlp.'il  or  i!itere.";t?  Total  Issues  of 
some  S200  million  cif  these  bonds  were  re- 
cently announced  on  rne  day.  They  were  for 
the  benefit  of  .'-uch  worthy  firms  as  U.S.  Steel. 
Sprine  Mills  Inc  .  Ashland  Oil  and  Hefining 
Co.,  Chicago  .md  N-rthwestern  Railway. 
Court.";  &  Co  ,  Reliance  Electric  .'ind  Engineer- 
ing Co..  Iowa  Beef  Packers,  Inc  .  Sweetheart 
Plastics  Inc.  .American  Automatic  Vending 
Corp..  and  Eastern  St'lnless  .Steel  Some  of 
the  funds  will  Indeed  be  u.^ed  to  build  plants 
in  underdeveloped  ."-ta-tc^.  But  arc  Delaware, 
Illinois.  Ohio.  Michigan.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
in  this  category? 

Tliese  are  indeed  wortiiy  firms,  and  their 
stockholders  are  undoubtedly  worthy  people. 
But  why  should  we  taxpayers  subsldi/'e  them? 
Have  they  demonstrated  need  or  some  special 
merit?  Have  they  promised  to  reimburse  tax- 
payers by  lowering  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts? In  this  process,  are  we  getting  more  effi- 
cient locations  of  industries,  or  less  efficient? 

Perhaps  you  or  your  readers  can  provide 
Information  which  will  make  this  lorm  of 
subsidy  seem  reasonable.  In  the  meantime,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  whole  process  Is  cock- 
eyed, 11  not  scandalous,  and  those  members 
of  Congress  who  want  to  perpetuate  It  must 
not  have  thought  ti.e  thing  through. 
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Incbzase  in  Mttnicipai,  Intzbest  Rates  Be- 

CATTSB  OF  THE  LAKOE  VOLTTME  OT  MtTNlCIPAL 

iNDUSnUAI.  Ptnamcing 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  panel  dis- 
cussion at  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation's Convention  In  December  1967  as 
reported  by  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer  and  other 
news  media.  The  speakers  on  this  panel  were: 

Marsom  B.  Pratt,  Partner,  Estabrook  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Truxton  B.  Pratt,  V.P.,  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Alan  Weeden,  President,  Weeden  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Bralnerd  Whltbeck,  Sr.,  V.P.,  The  First  Bos- 
ton Cori)oratlon,  New  York. 

Alan  Browne,  Sr.  V.P.,  Bank  of  America, 
NT.  &  S.A.,   San   Francisco. 

William  Simon,  Partner,  Salomon  Brothers 
&  Hutzler,  New  York. 

DeWitt  Hornor,  Vice  Pres.,  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York. 

"This  past  year's  mammoth  increase  in  the 
Issuance  of  tax-free  industrial  aid  bonds  In 
behalf  of  private  business  (from  $500  mil- 
lion in  1966  to  tl.3  billion  in  1967)  has  raised 
the  cost  of  local  government  borrowing  on 
fuU-falth-and-credlt  bonds  by  about  Vi  of  1 
per  cen»,  and  the  cost  of  other  local  govern- 
ment borrowing  by  perhaps  twice  that  much, 
according  to  estimates  made  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  ordinary  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernment— public  safety,  sanitation,  trans- 
portation and  education — is  causing  an  an- 
nual net  Increase  In  the  supply  of  municipal 
and  other  local  government  bonds  of  from 
$6  to  $7  billion  a  year.  If  this  net  supply  is 
to  be  swelled  by  another  91  to  $2  billion  a 
year  of  tax-free  Industrial  aid  financing,  the 
tax-exempt  part  of  the  bond  market  will  be 
overstrained,  and  will  have  to  give  ground 
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for  higher  borrowing  costs  for  all  local  gov- 
ernment functions. 

«  •  •  *  • 

"When  asked  by  reporters  what  might  be 
the  market  Impact  of  a  projected  future  an- 
nual supply  of  $4  billion  or  more  of  tax-free 
industrial  bonds,  the  panel  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  the  rise  in  cost  already  attribut- 
able to  the  industrial  aid  bond  conceivably 
might  be  tripled.  This  might  raise  the  aver- 
age cost  of  long-term  local  government  bor- 
rowing— a  cost.  say.  of  about  4''8'r — by  as 
much  as  150  yield  basis  points,  that  is,  to  a 
cost  of  5"s';  .  The  market  specialist  stressed 
that  If  related  to  the  rise  In  standard  mar- 
ket yield  indices — such  as  the  Bond  Buyer's 
Index  of  20  bonds — from  20  to  25  basis  points 
of  the  rise  Is  a  consequence  of  tax-free  In- 
dustrial financing.  However,  most  of  the  yield 
rises  registered  by  the  standard  indices  re- 
flect the  shifts  in  market  value  of  standard 
full  faith,  and  credit  bonds  secured  by  the 
taxing  power  of  local  government. 

"It  was  explained  that  the  market  Impact 
of  the  industrial  aid  revenue  bond  Is  felt 
more  drastically  by  the  large  supply  of  tax- 
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exempt  bonds  that  are  secured  by  special 
revenues,  such  as  road  and  bridge  tolls  and 
water  and  other  utility  charges,  probably  the 
present  structure  of  market  yields  reflects 
an  increase  of  50  basis  i>oints  attributable  to 
the  mounting  volume  of  tax-free  indtistrial 
aid  financing. 

"Special  emphasis  was  given  by  the  panel- 
ists to  the  Investment  demand  side  of  the 
market.  It  was  noted  that  the  big  growth 
In  investable  savings  is  taking  place  in  pen- 
sion funds,  institutions  that,  being  tax  ex- 
empt themselves,  have  little  interest  In  buy- 
ing bonds  coming  to  market  with  Interest 
coupons  shrunken  because  the  Income  Is  tax 
exempt. 

"If  the  tax-exempt  part  of  the  market  is 
thus  forced  Increasingly  to  absorb  financings 
that  otherwise  would  find  placement  In  the 
only  part  of  the  market  where  investable 
funds  are  growing,  two  questions  must  arise : 
( 1 )  Who  will  buy  the  swollen  new  supply  of 
tax-exempt  bonds?  and  (2)  On  what  cost 
terms?" 

Note. — The  above  quotes  were  taken  from 
the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  of  December  11,  1967. 


INDUSTRIAL  AID  FINANCING  BY  TYPE  OF  ISSUER,  1956-67 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Year 

States  and 
statutory  authority 

Amount        Num- 
ber 

Counties 

Municipalities  and 
townships 

Special  district 

Total 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

1956 

1957 

1958 „ 

1959  

1960 

1961 

1 J34' 

15.000 

'."            402 

17.915 

36. 105 

25.  028 

41,232 

121.850 

207. 356 

599, 760 

...  ^. 

1 

2" 

5 

9 

9 

19 

35 

35 

59 

{285 

1,295 

1,605 

2,815 

6,925 

18,471 

2,877 

5,287 

16,150 

13,112 

46,477 

214,632 

2 

4 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

13 

16 

11 

28 

36 

Jl,236 

5,253 

5,470 

22,623 

24, 348 

32, 742 

40, 260 

101,295 

131,070 

75,032 

243,778 

572, 541 

7  . 
14 
21 
21 
28 
22 
40 
43 
46 
39 
57 
82 

J756" 

2,976 
2,568 
9.496 
2.643 
5,175 
1,875 
3,885 
1,937 
2,542 
3,500 

i" 

12 

8 

17 

11 

10 

4 

9 

6 

4 

5 

$1,521 

7,332 

25, 051 

28,006 

41,171 

71,771 

84,417 

133,485 

192, 337 

211.931 

500, 153 

1,390,533 

9 

20 
41 
37 
55 
46 

1962. 

1963 

1964 

1965         ..  .  . 

66 
69 
90 
91 

1966         

122 

1%7  

184 

INDUSTRIAL  AID  FINANCING  BY  STATE.  1956-66 

jDollar  amounts  in  millionsi 


Year  and  State 


General  obligation 


Revenue 


Total 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


3,237 
34 


1956 

Arkansas WOO  1 

Kentucky JllO 

Mississippi 1,111  7 _ 

Total 1,411  8  110 

1957 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 850  3 

Mississippi - 2,611  11  600 

Total... 3,461  14  3,871 

1958 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Mississippi 

Puerto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Total 

1959 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee. 

Total.. 

1960 

Alabama ._ 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

New  Mexico 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

ToUl 29.454  44  11,717 


J300 

110 

1,111 


1,521 


3.237 
34 

850 
3,211 


7,332 


20 


670 

1,175 

225 

2 

2 
2 

670 
1.175 

225 
7.431 
15.000 

550 

2 

2 

2 

7,431 

32  .. 

32 

15.000 
20O 

1 
1 

1 

350 

1 

2 

7.781 

33 

17,270 

8 

25. 051 

41 

405 
"  19,401  ■" 

2 
■     4" 

405 
535 
19.401 
200 
6,715 
750 

2 

535 

2  . 

2 
4 

200 

6,715 

750 

1   .. 

27  .. 
1  .. 

1 
27 

1 

8,200 

31 

19,806 

6 

28,006 

37 

402 
3.000 
7,815 

566"'"' 

1 

7 

..... 

402 
6,528 
8,515 
19,496 
4,480 

500 
1.250 

2 

3,528 

700 

19.496 

4,480 

2 
1 
38  .. 
1  .. 

3 

8 
38 

1 
1 

1.250 

2 

2 

41,171 


56 


Year 

and  State 

General  obligation 

Amount        Num- 
ber 

Revenue 

ToUl 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Alabama... 
Arkansas.  . 

1961 

;i $754" 

'.'. 6,393' 

2' 

"26". 

J25,915 
1,050 
3,700 

"""  ."2.'o66""" 

15,000 
14,575 

3 
2 
1 
...... 

2 

2 

$25,915 
1,804 
3,700 
6,393 
2,000 
15,000 
16, 959 

3 
4 

Kentucky... 
Mississippi. 
Oklahoma.. 
Puerto  Rico. 
Tennessee.. 

Total 

Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
Delaware... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 

1 
26 

1 
2 

2,384 

7 

9 

1962 

9.531 

35 

62, 240 

11 

71.771 

46 

'.'. ■2,'666"" 

..     .      1,150 

i". 
2 

28,955 
7,396 

7 
3 

28,955 

7,396 

2.000 

10,740 

9,200 

9,706 

900 

500 

500 

14, 520 

9,590 
9,200 

966""" 

'566"" 

11,040 

9 
1 
...... 

...... 

5 

11 

Mississippi. 
New  Mexico 
North  Caroli 
Oklahoma.. 
Tennessee.. 

Total 

Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
California 

9,706 

28  . 

i". 

7- 

28 

na 

v. 566  " 

;;      3,'48o " 

12 

1963 

16,836 

39 

67,  581 

27 

84.417 

66 

582 

18,417 

365 

658 

'.'. "25  " 

7,420 

'.'. 2,"i65' 

3 
7 
1  . 

1  . 

i". 

19 
7' 

15,770 
9,165 

7 
4 

16,352 

27,  582 

365 

658 

8,500 

125 

53, 703 

25 

9,420 

5,000 

1,750 

500 

9,505 

10 

11 

1 

Delaware 

I 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 
Oklahoma.. 
Tennessee.. 

Total. 



8.500 

125 

53. 703 

2,660     " 
5,000 
1,750 
500 
7,400 

f 
1 

10 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

20 
1 
1 
1 

10 

29,572, 

39 

103,913 

30 

133,485 

69 
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INDtreiRIAl  AID  nNANCING  BY  STATE,    1956-66- Continued 
lOattor  afliotmts  m  millianl 
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Ynr  and  State 


General  obli(itio« 


RevMue 


Total 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


1S64 

Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

Georga 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

M'chigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Uebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Vtfest  Virginia 


Total 

1965 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina... 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee. 


$125 

22. 250 

5,360 


$63,672 


18 


520 
9,530 
3,940 


1 
24 

5 


43.566 
4,78S 
1.450 

14. 54S 

450 

4,600 


4 
4 
2 
12 
2 
4 


$63,797 

22,  250 

48.926 
4.785 
1.450 

14,  545 
970 

14,130 
3,940 


5,000 
1,940 


7,000 


674 


400 

600 

1,930 


000 
000 
340 
600 
604 


Year  and  State 


General  obligation 


Revenut 


Total 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 

Uei 


1966— ConUniMd 


49.339 


40 


142.998 


50 


192.337 


90 


525 


44 


153.810 

6.510 

10,110 

805 

1,150 

20, 845 


30 
5 
2 
2 
2 

19 


6,375 
4,800 
575 
2,042 
1.665 


16 
3 
1 
2 
3 


2,550 


125 


153,810 

7.035 

10.110 

805 

1.194 

20. 845 

6.375 

7,350 

575 

2.167 

1.665 


30 
7 
2 
2 
3 
19 
16 
5 
1 
3 
3 


Total. 


16.026 


28 


195. 9QS 


63 


211.931 


91 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mirhigan 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Total.. 


51,950     2 
450      1 


1.190      1 

8,935     22 

750      2 


1.997 

l.b07 


$105,515 

730 
5.250 

6,130 
8.  bOO 
7.800 
b.  100 
1.800 
24.UOO 


22 
1 

2 

7 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 


$107,465 
1,200 

b.250 
1,190 

15.065 
9.  250 
7,800 
7.U97 
3.307 

24.000 


24 
2 
2 
1 

29 
3 
4 
4 
7 
1 


19,647 


480.  806 


83 


bOO.  153 
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1966 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas.. 
Delaware. 
Georgia... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


150 
1,568 


850 


91.356 
46.000 
52.000 
51.000 
65.000 
10.605 


22 
1 
2 
8 
2 
6 


91.506 
47.568 
52.000 
51,000 
65.000 
11,455 


23 
5 
2 
8 
2 
7 


1967 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Kansas      

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

Maryland  

Mictiigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Nebraska. 

Ohio  .-   

Oklahoma 

Puerto  Rico  

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee    

Texas    

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming  


600 
3,721 


613  2 

2,U00  1 


820 


132.600  10 

b25  2 


7,010 


760 


2S7,960 

111.000 

17.200 

86.700 

85.000 

j4.  824 

163.500 

tl . 3b0 

12.000 

b5.300 

950 

??,335 

12.225 

15.100 

131.450 

9.500 

?0, 000 

37. 890 

87.150 

1.850 

11.300 

2.300 

20. 000 


33 

5 

2 

10 

4 

14 

30 

3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

5 

3 

12 

1 

1 

4 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 


253. 560 

114,721 
17,200 
86.700 
85.000 
34,  B24 

164.113 

b3.350 

12.000 

56.120 

950 

154,935 
12.750 
15.100 

131, 4S0 
16,  MO 
20.000 
37.890 
87,910 
1.850 
11.3U0 
2.300 
20.  000 


34 
9 
2 

10 
4 

!4 

3? 
4 
1 
4 
1 

IS 
7 
3 

12 
5 
1 
4 

17 
1 

i 
1 


Total 


148,649 


27       1.241. 


155      1.390.533 
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Case  Against  Municipal  Industrial 
Financing 
the  nature  op  the  problem 
The  growing  use  of  Industrial  development 
bonds  is  a  major  financial  problem.  These 
bonds  are  costing  all  state  and  local  govern- 
ment— both  of  those  which  use  them  and 
those  which  don't — many  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Paralleling  this  growth  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  usefulness  of  these  bonds  in 
the  states  that  authorize  them  with  the  re- 
sult that  much  of  the  added  cost  borne  by  all 
states  and  municipalities  is  simply  wasted. 
Since  the  rapid  growth  In  the  use  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  our  state  and  local  governments 
are  confronted  with  ever-increasing  demands 
to  provide  additional  services  and  facilities 
for  their  citizens,  it  is  vital  that  the  economic 
realities  of  industrial  development  bond  fi- 
nancing be  understood  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  eliminate  this  costly  device. 

THE    COST    OF    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BONDS 

Superficially  industrial  development  bonds 
are  cost  free.  A  municipality  issues  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  a  factory  which  is  rented  to 
a  private  corporation  and  the  rental  pay- 
ments are  geared  to  cover  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments  on  the  bonds.  In  some  cases 
the  municipality  may  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  local  property  taxes  and  thereby 
further  eliminate  any  direct  costs  associated 
with  the  transaction.  Since  the  revenue 
bonds  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax, 
the  corporation  benefits  because  the  rental 
payment  needed  to  cover  interest  on  the 
bonds  are  lower  and  the  municipality  may 
benefit  from  a  new  industry  that  might  have 
located  elsewhere.  The  sole  cost  would  ap- 
pear to  be  limited  to  the  Federal  revenue 
loss.  However,  this  analysis  overlooks  a  vital 
.aspect  of  the  transaction.  The  bonds  are  sold 
in  the  tax  exempt  bond  market  and  compete 
with  school  bonds,  water  and  sewer  bonds, 
and  other  governmental  purpose  bonds  for 
the  same  limited  supply  of  funds. 

The  benefits  state  and  local  governments 
receive  because  of  the  Federal  tax  exemption 
of  t^e  interest  on  their  bonds  is  dependent  on 


the  fact  that  tax  exempt  bonds  are  a  unique 
exception  and  that  most  bonds — both  corpo- 
rate and  Federal — are  fully  subject  to  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  As  more  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  issued  the  interest  rate  on  all 
tax-exempt  bonds  must  increase  in  order  to 
make  the  total  supply  of  exempt  bonds  at- 
tractive to  lower  bracket  taxpayers.  Moreover, 
In  recent  years  some  of  the  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  the  nation  have  used  indus- 
trial development  bonds  and  many  of  our 
smaller  state  and  local  governments  find 
themselves  severely  handicapped  when  they 
are  forced  to  compete  for  funds  in  the  same 
limited   market   against   these   corporations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  recent  years 
that  the  increase  in  normal  state  and  local 
government  bonds  outstanding  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  S6.5  billion  annually. 
In  1967  over  $1.3  billion  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  were  added  to  this  normal 
demand  for  new  funds  with  the  obvious  re- 
sult that  the  interest  rates  that  state  and 
local  governments  had  to  pay  on  bonds  is- 
sued to  finance  governmental  functions  were 
higher  than  they  need  be — between  '4  and  i-i 
of  1  per  cent  higher.  This,  of  course,  means 
increased  property  taxes,  sales  taxes  and  state 
income  taxes. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  not  cost  free  to  state  and 
local  governments.  In  fact,  they  are  very  ex- 
pensive and  their  cost  is  mounting  dramat- 
ically each  year — a  cost  which  must  be  borne 
by  all  state  and  local  governments  not  Just 
those  that  issue  the  bonds. 

THE    USEFULNESS   OP   INDUSTRWL    DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

Prior  to  1960  when  industrial  development 
bonds  were  authorized  in  only  13  states,  they 
were  a  useful  means  of  attracting  industry. 
Today  over  40  states  have  authorized  the 
local  use  of  such  bonds.  With  this  number  of 
states  offering  industrial  development  bonds 
as  an  Inducement  to  industry,  it  Is  evident 
that  such  bonds  no  longer  offer  one  state  an 
advantage  over  its  neighbors,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  bonds  as  a  means  of  attracting  In- 
dustry has  disappeared. 

These   facts   highlight   the   dilemma   con- 


fronting all  our  state  and  local  governments 
today.  On  one  hand,  since  a  corporation  seek- 
ing tax  exempt  financing  has  over  40  states 
to  choose  from.  It  Is  clear  that  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  no  longer  serve  as  a  method 
of  attracting  industry  to  any  particular  state. 
On  the  other  liand.  it  is  equally  clear  that 
no  state  can  afford  to  end  this  abuse  In  its 
area  unilaterally  for  fear  of  losing  industry  to 
another  state.  "This  means  that  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  will  continue  to  be  Issued 
in  ever  increasing  amounts  even  though  they 
have  ceased  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  Issuing 
state,  and  in  fact,  have  vastly  Increased  the 
coet  of  providing  legitimate  state  and  local 
services  in  all  states. 

THE    SOLUTION 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  of  industrial 
development  bonds  must  exhibit  two  char- 
acteristics; It  must  end  their  use  and  it  must 
do  so  simultaneously  In  all  the  states  that 
authorize  them.  This  means  that  either  40 
state  legislatures  must  enact  uniform  legisla- 
tion at  ihe  same  lime  or  else  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  must  be  relied  upon  to  enact  a 
uniform  law  eliminating  such  bonds.  Al- 
though many  might  prefer  state  action  on 
this  question,  as  a  practical  matter  Federal 
legislation  such  as  S.  2635.  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  of  the  umted 
States  Senate,  is  the  only  viable  method  of 
eliminating  industrial  issues  from  the  exempt 
bond  market.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
rising  interest  rates  on  tax  exempt  bonds 
that  is  occurrmg  today,  it  is  vital  that  action 
to  remove  this  added  pressure  on  the  market 
be  taken  promptly. 

authorization  for  municipal  industrial 
Financing.  Revised  March  15.  1968 
Legislation  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
municipal  bonds  (in  New  York  bonds  only  of 
a  state  development  agency)  to  finance  in- 
dustrial plants  to  be  leased  to  private  com- 
panies has  been  adopted  in  the  following  38 
states  (to  the  beet  of  our  knowledge  as  of 
this  date,  no  bond  issues  in  the  states  marked 
with  an  "x"  and  six  or  ItT-er  issues  In  the 
states  marked  with  an  "•")  : 
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Alabama 
Arizona* 
Arkansas 
Colorado  X 
Delaware  • 
Georgia 
Hawaii  X 
Illinois  X 
Iowa  • 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  X 
Maryland  • 
Massachusetts  X 
Michigan  * 
Minnesota  • 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana  X 
Nebraska 
Nevada  X 
New  Mexico  • 
North  Carolina  X 
North  Dakota  X 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania  X 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina  • 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
UtahX 
Vermont  X 
Virginia  • 
West  Virginia  • 
Wyoming  • 


In  the  list  of  states  where  municipal  In- 
dustrial financing  for  industrial  plants  has 
been  authorized  we  have  omitted  the  fol- 
lowing states  for  the  indicated  reasons: 

Alaska — because  there  is  no  specific  au- 
thorizing legislation  but  the  constitution 
authorizes  cities  to  exercise  all  powers  not 
prohibited   to   them. 

Washington — because  the  legislation  p-r- 
mlts  port  districts  created  by  counties  to  es- 
tabllsb-Lndustrlal  development  districts  only 
to  develop  land  use  and  advance  credit. 

Wisconsin — because  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Issuance  of  bonds  only  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  use  as  Industrial  parks. 

CTTBRENT    ACTIViry    OF    STATE    LEGISLATURES    ON 
THIS  SUBJECT 

Texas — BUI  passed  State  Legislature.  Voters 
will  need  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
at  next  general  election. 

Florida — Legislation    introduced. 

Some  pressure  to  revise  and  expand  the  Il- 
linois law  to  make  it  more  comprehensive. 

Tax  Exempt  Corporate  Bonds:  A  Tax  Abuse 

Municipal  Industrial  financing — the  sale  of 
tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  for  the  benefit 
of  private  profit  corporations — is  seriously 
Impairing  the  functioning  of  the  municipal 
bond  markets.  Since  the  primary  benefits 
arising  from  the  issuance  of  municipal  In- 
dustrial bonds  accrue  to  the  specific  cor- 
poration Involved,  these  securities  properly 
might  be  called  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds. 

Municipal  industrial  bonds  (tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds),  offering  as  they  do  yields 
In  excess  of  S'j'^  for  indirect  obligations 
of  corporations,  some  of  which  enjoy  high 
credit  ratings,  have  undeniable  appeal  to  the 
buyer  ever  conscious  of  yield  and  have  exer- 
cised a  noticeably  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
price  structure  for  normal  municipal  issues. 
The  added  volume  and  high  interest  rates 
of  these  hybrid  bonds  threaten  the  ability  of 
many  municipalities  to  borrow  for  schools, 
hospitals,  roads  and  other  long-accepted  pub- 
lic benefit  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  this  financing  vehicle  threatens  the  Fed- 
eral-State political  balance  unique  to 
America  as  well  as  government-free  enter- 
prise relationships. 

It  is  argued  that  tax  exempt  corporate 
financing  benefits  the  small  depressed  areas 
of  our  country  seeking  employment  and  in- 
come for  their  citizens.  This  argument  may 
have  had  some  Justification  thirty  years  ago, 
but  the  facts  belle  its  validity  today.  The 
majority  of  recent  municipal  industrial  bond 
issues  have  benefited  not  the  small  less  fortu- 
nate community  and  the  small  struggling 
business  but  rather  the  big  and  powerful 
companies  and  the  large  affluent  commu- 
nities with  built-in  resources,  facilities  and 
manpower.  Thus,  those  small  towns  and 
cities  that  may  have  once  benefited  from  tax 
exempt  corporate  financing  may  now  be 
harmed  by  the  same  device. 

Borrowing  through  the  sale  of  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  to  finance  industrial  plants 
for  private  companies  has  escalated  one  hun- 
dred fold  since  the  early  1950's,  when  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

annual  totals  of  these  offerings  rarely  ex- 
ceeded $10  million,  to  an  estimated  $1  billion 
in  1967.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  the  total 
annual  volume  may  very  well  reach  several 
billion  within  the  next  few  years. 

As  recently  as  1963  municli>al  Industrial 
bond  offerings  iimounted  to  but  1  '"c  of  total 
new  state  and  municipal  tax  exempt  finan- 
cing. In  1966  these  issues  accounted  for  5% 
of  the  total,  and  in  a  one-month  period  late 
in  1967.  they  reached  an  alarming  13  "> . 

HIGHER  RATES  FOR  PUBLIC  PTTRPOSES 

The  sharp  Jump  in  volume  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  financing  prob- 
lems faced  generally  by  the  nation's  commu- 
nities In  these  times  of  rising  demand  for 
public  improvements  in  the  face  of  higher 
interest  rates  Without  doubt  the  Increased 
volume  of  tax  exempt  corporate  issues  has 
resulted  in  states  and  municipalities  paying 
substantially  higher  rates  to  borrow  for 
normal  public  purposes.  For  example,  it  was 
estimated  by  several  market  experts  that  the 
recent  S55  million  bond  issue  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Water  Authority  carried  a  rate  of 
interest  of  approximately  'i  to  ^'s''c  higher 
than  that  which  would  have  been  necessary 
if  ,il  the  oame  time  Crossett,  Arkansas,  had 
not  issued  $75  million  tax  exempt  corporate 
bonds  at  an  Interest  rate  of  5^b"c.  This 
meant  that  the  Fairfax  County  issue  had  to 
carry  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  5'T;  rather 
than  .approximately  4^4  "c  to  compete  for  in- 
vestors with  the  SSg'c  rate  offered  by  Cros- 
sett. Over  the  life  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Water  Authority  issue,  the  citizens  of  Fairfax 
County  will  be  required  to  pay  approxi- 
mately S3  to  $4  million  In  unnecessary  ex- 
cess interest  cost.  Paradoxically  it  has  been 
estimated  that  this  new  $75  million  Cros- 
sett facility  will  produce  only  140  permanent 
new  Jobs. 

In  many  instances  soaring  interest  rates 
caused  by  competition  for  investment  funds 
have  compelled  communities  to  postpone  or 
cancel  financing  plans  for  schools,  water 
works,  sewage  systems  and  airports. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
industrial  financing  by  states  and  munic- 
ipalities has  become  a  more  Impwrtant  as- 
pect of  the  highly-competitive  contest  be- 
tween states  to  attract  industry.  Between 
1936  and  1950  only  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky strained  by  the  basic  problem  of 
little  Industry  and  surplus  labor.  Issued  tax 
exempt  corporate  bonds.  During  the  1950's,  21 
other  states  adopted  enabling  legislation  and 
issued  bonds.  Despite  this  national  trend, 
tmtll  a  few  years  ago,  90''o  of  all  industrial 
aid  bond  sales  originated  in  a  few  southern 
states.  The  fact  that  many  corporations 
closed  plants  in  northern  states  and  moved 
into  new  southern  facilities  financed  with  tax 
exempt  bonds  forced  mid-central  and  north- 
ern states  to  go  on  the  offensive  in  the  use 
of  industrial  inducements,  particularly  tax 
exempt  corporate  bonds.  The  battle  wa^ 
joined  In  earnest  in  1966.  Consequently,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  non-southern  states 
accounted  for  nearly  $287  million  in  munic- 
ipal industrial  financing  or  more  than  half 
the  total  for  that  period.  Incidentally,  two 
of  the  biggest  projects — one  for  $140  million 
planned  for  1968,  the  other  for  $70  million 
marketed  in  1967 — are  substantially  for  the 
benefits  of  companies  outside  the  United 
States. 

EARLY    FEARS    REALIZED 

Clearly,  the  long-standing  fears  of  those 
who  have  opposed  municipal  Industrial 
financing  for  private  companies  as  an  abuse 
of  tax  exemption  have  been  realized. 

Early  opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  was  based  on  the  predictions 
that  (1)  the  practice  would  spread  to  aU 
states  and  be  self-defeating;  (2)  competition 
for  investment  funds  would  adversely  affect 
interest  rates  on  municipal  bonds  issued  for 
public  projects;  (3)  the  abuse  of  tax  exemp- 
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tion  for  borrowing  on  behalf  of  private  corpo- 
rations would  lead  to  attacks  on  the  right  of 
local  government  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  any  purpose.  All  of  these  predict  Icnn 
have  become  a  reality. 

As  early  as  1951  the  Board  of  Govcnicis 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  to  discourage  the  use  of 
tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  for  the  financ- 
ing of  industrial  or  commercial  facilities  to 
be  leased  to  private  companies,  a  position 
which  has  been  reaffirmed  many  times.  The 
IBA  view  has  received  strong  public  sup- 
port from  industrial  and  labor  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  finance  officers  of  munici- 
palities, the  press,  and.  indeed,  by  states 
which  for  their  own  protection,  against  their 
basic  convictions,  have  been  forced  into  the 
use  of  municipal  industrial  bonds  by  the 
intense  interstate  rivalry  for  industrial 
development. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    NEEDED 

Obviously,  strong  remedial  action  is  de- 
manded. Within  the  framework  of  state  ver- 
sus state  competition  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial development,  it  is  not  practical  to  expect 
corrective  action  on  the  state  level.  Further- 
more, the  courts  have  consistently  upheld 
state  constitutional  amendments  designed  to 
allow  municipal  industrial  financing.  Real- 
istically then,  only  Congress  can  and  must 
find  a  remedy.  Two  legislative  actions  offer 
an  acceptable  solution:  (1)  to  deny  deduc- 
tions as  a  business  expense  for  any  amount 
paid  to  a  governmental  unit  by  a  private 
company  for  occupancy  of  an  industrial 
facility  financed  by  tax  exempt  bonds,  as  well 
as  to  eliminate  the  collateral  tax  advantages 
of  the  Investment  credit  and  depreciation 
allowances;  (2)  legislation  to  provide  that 
industrial  development  bonds  are  not  to  be 
considered  obligations  of  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax.  The  Investment 
Bankers  Association  prefers  the  first  of  these 
legislative  remedies  but  supports  the  second 
if  the  Treasury  chooses  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  public  under- 
standing of  municipal  industrial  financing,  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  is  set  forth 
below. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Q.  What  are  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds  or 
municipal  Industrial  bonds? 

A.  Bonds  Issued  by  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  the  construction  of  indus- 
trial plants  for  occupancy  by  private  corpo- 
rations. The  Interest  on  such  bonds  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  taxes.  The  munlclpally- 
owned  plant  Is  then  leased  to  the  private 
company,  often  fully  equipped,  and  the  rental 
payments  to  the  municipality  are  used  to 
meet  the  interest  and  amortization  require- 
ments of  the  bonds. 

Q.  Why  are  mtmlcipal  industrial  bonds  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  of  tax  exemption? 

A.  The  right  of  state  and  local  government 
to  issue  tax  exempt  securities  was  not 
intended: 

(1)  To  permit  corporations  to  gain  tax  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 

(2)  To  permit  private  corporations  to 
drain  Investment  funds  away  from  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  public  benefit  needs. 

(3)  To  permit  the  transfer  of  traditionally 
taxable  corporate  bond  financing  to  tax 
exempt  financing. 

Q.  What  extra  burden  have  municipal  in- 
dustrial bonds  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer? 

A.  Higher  taxes: 

( 1 1  Increased  competition  for  investment 
funds  results  in  higher  Interest  rates  which 
comn.unities  must  piay  to  borrow  money  for 
proper  public  needs  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, public  recreation  facilities,  streets, 
sewers,  etc. 

(2)  Industrial  plants  financed  through  mu- 
nicipal Industrial  bonds  generate  Increased 
requirements   for    water    and    sewer   works, 
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toaAs,  and  schools.  Since  these  plants  are 
nominally  owned  by  local  government,  they 
;ue  exempt  from  direct  property  taxes  Un- 
less reascJnable  in-lieu-of-tax-payments  are 
m.ide.  the  burden  of  financing  accompany- 
ing public  facilities  will  fall  to  a  major  de- 
gree on  existing  taxpayers. 

(3)  The  loss  of  Federal  taxes  on  interest 
income  from  industrial  bonds  is  n  subsidy 
to  a  private  corporation  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  taxpayers. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  municipal  industrial 
financing  pose  a  threat  to  the  ixJlitical  and 
financial  independence  of  the  states? 

A.  The  tax  exemption  of  interest  on  state 
and  local  debt  is  a  keystone  in  our  dual  or 
federal  system  of  government.  It  has  enabled 
states  and  municipalities  to  borrow  at  in- 
terest costs  well  below  those  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  this  advantage  is  lost  through 
excessive  abuse  of  tax  exemption,  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  tempted  to  surrender  tax 
exemption  in  exchange  for  guaranties  or 
subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  tend  to  bypass  existing  state  control 
Ptirthermore,  broad  .abuse  of  the  right  t' 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds  may  be  the  door  tr 
the  successful  attack  on  tax  exemption  by 
by  those  who  oppose  it. 

Q.  How  does  tax  exempt  corporate  finan- 
cing hurt  the  free  enterprise  system? 

A.  (1)  A  reliance  by  industry  upon  state 
and  municipal  financing  of  facilities  for 
manufacture  and  trade  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  a  step  toward  en- 
couraging government  ownership.  Without 
doubt,  government  ownership  of  the  produc- 
tive facility  is  a  great  step  toward  govern- 
ment ownership  and  oi>eratlon  of  such 
facilities. 

(2)  Expansion  of  this  type  of  financing 
win  (a)  curtail  and  discourage  private 
ownership,  and  (b)  cause  location  of  plants 
to  be  determined  by  political  rather  than 
economic  consideration. 

Q.  In  what  other  ways  have  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  proved  damaging  to  the 
public  interest? 

A.  (1)  Municipal  Industrial  bonds  have 
given  some  companies  the  unfair  advantage 
of  borrowing  under  the  guise  of  government, 
a  transparent  practice  that  erodes  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  free  and  fair 
competition. 

(2)  In  various  cases,  they  have  created 
unemployment  problems  in  communities 
when  companies  closed  plants  to  move  into 
community-financed  plants  in  other  areas. 

(3)  By  draining  funds  from  the  available 
investment  supply,  they  have  increased 
financing  cost  or  have  caused  the  postpone- 
ment or  cancellation  of  many  municipal 
projects  needed  for  public  use. 

(4)  Real  estate  tax  concessions,  which  are 
one  of  the  major  considerations  in  the  deci- 
sion to  occupy  a  municipally-owned  indus- 
trial plant,  often  attract  companies  of  ques- 
tionable long-range  benefit  to  a  community. 
Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the  fac- 
tors which  the  best  companies  weigh  In 
making  a  location  decision.  Taxes  very  often 
are  not   the   most   Important   consideration. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  Impact  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds  on  the 
municipal  bond  market? 

A.  The  net  increase  in  normal  tax  exempt 
securities  is  about  $7  billion  each  year.  Sev- 
eralbillion  of  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds 
wetiid  mean  that  25''^  more  bonds  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  a  market  which  is 
already  under  a  strain.  The  market  for  tax 
exempts  is  far  from  unlimited.  Substantial 
expansion  of  the  market  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  radical  changes  in  interest  levels 
which  would  drastically  affect  the  value  of 
tax  exempts  outstanding  and  load  additional 
debt  service  burdens  on  our  communities  and 
states. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  have 
condemned  municipal  Industrial  financing? 

A.  (1)  Prom     Congress:     Numerous    U.S. 
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Senators  and  Repreeentatlves  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

(2)  Federal  officials :  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey;  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Manuel  P  Cohen.  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  State  officials:  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  Levitt. 
State  CompUoller  of  New  York:  Edwin  GUI, 
State  Treasurer  of  North  C.irolina.  North  Car- 
olina Legislature;  Bert  A.  Betts,  former  State 
Treasurer  of  Califonla;  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association. 

(4)  From  labor:  I.  W.  Abel,  President. 
United  Steel  Workers,  and  Frank  Fcrnbach, 
economist  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

1 5)  From  industry  and  finance:  Frank  L. 
Magee.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Alvimlnum  Company  of  America:  Car- 
rol H.  Blanchar.  President.  Public  Service  In- 
diana: National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  Mortgage  Bankers  Association;  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  America; 
John  F.  Thompson.  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark, 
Investment  Counselors. 

i6)  The  Press:  The  New  Republic;  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Newsweek;  the  Daily 
Bond  Buyer;  Barron's;  Decatur  Herald-Re- 
view; Joseph  R.  Slevin  in  Newsday. 

(From  the  Weeklv  Bond  Letter, 

Mar.  8,  19681 

The  MvNictPAL  Outlook 

111  this  column  three  weeks  ago  and  again 
two  weeks  ago  we  said  'Beware  the  Ides  of 
March"  and  the  date  is  March  15th.  Broadly 
speaking,  according  to  Webster,  it  is  this  day 
and  the  seven  days  preceding  it.  Thus  today 
we  enter  the  period  and  from  the  looks  of 
the  municipal  market  we  are  In  a  very  crucial 
period  with  no  real  signs  pointing  to  any 
stability  in  the  market.  The  Bond  Buyer 
average  moved  this  week  from  4.44':  to 
4.49';.  the  highest  yield  level  (lowest  price) 
we  have  seen  since  April  1.  1934.  And  even 
this,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  represent  the 
actual  level  which  we  would  estimate  should 
be  an  .05':  liigher  at  least  if  the  composition 
of  the  index  was  different. 

This  week  The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  reported 
on  the  projections  for  the  net  supply  and 
the  net  demands  for  credit  during  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1968,  compiled  by  Salomon 
Brothers  &  Hutzler,  and  this  should  be  read 
by  everyone  in  our  business.  It  is  anything 
but  encouraging  for  us.  It  indicates  that  we 
can  expect  pressures  to  be  determined  by 
political  events  in  two  areas— the  Treasury 
debt  and  the  volume  of  commercial  bank 
credit  expansion.  Even  with  the  present  esti- 
mates, the  residual — investments  to  come 
from  individuals  and  investors — amounts  to 
$12.7  billion.  And  with  the  municipal  market 
■the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole."  we  most 
certainly  can  expect  the  pressures  on  our 
market "  to  continue  throughout  the  year 
unless  favorable  news  should  develop  such 
as  hope  for  a  solution  of  the  Vietnam 
situation. 

For  the  immediate  future,  we  see  little 
hope  for  an  improvement  in  prices.  The  heavy 
volume  of  new  financing  in  the  offing  (the 
30-day  visible  supply  is  now  S884  million) 
and  The  Blue  List  total  fairly  robust  and 
loaded  with  unsold  balances  of  recent  issues 
which  will  have  to  be  sold  at  reduced  prices, 
do  not  give  much  hope  for  any  stability  at 
present  levels.  We  believe  that  the  market 
must  give  further  ground  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully distribute  the  new  issues  as  well 
as  the  bonds  now  being  offered. 

[From  the  Weekly  Bond  Letter.  Mar.  15.  1968] 
Prelude 
Speaking  of  riders,  some  interesting  ones 
were  proposed  by  Senators  Mike  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma  and  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska  which 
would    have    halted    the    Treasury    action 
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against  industrial  revenue  bonds.  The  Mon- 
day idea  failed  by  a  few  votes    A  perusal  of 
the    people    who    voted    against    the    rider 
showed  that  many  Senators  didn't  know  what 
they   were   voting  on    Then.   Senator  Curtis 
who  wouldn'.  take  no  for  an  :inswer  and  who 
by   the  way  is  not  the  greatest  defender  of 
itidustrlal  revenue  Ixinds.  insisted  on  having 
a  vote  taken  yesterday  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  won.  'Die  .•■creams  of  Mr    Stanley 
Surrey   cotild    he   lie:ird   resounding   through 
the  Halls  of  C^migress  'Ihey  were  still  lighting 
it  out  as  this  IS  written  and  the  light  may 
be    just    beginning.   The   fight   was   not   just 
about  indu.strial  Ixinds  but  whetlier  Mr  Sur- 
rey had  the  right  to  i.ssue  edicts  which  would 
deprive   the   St.ites   of  their   immunity.   The 
tax  exempt  principle  wa.s  at  stake   All  of  tliis 
also  gave   the  States   time   to  pet  organized 
for  their  light    We  also  had  the  feeling  that 
Mr.   Surrey   might    be   becoming  one   of  Mr. 
Johnson's' jxilitical    Uiibilities    For   more   on 
this  subject  road  Potomac  Points  and  CouN- 
TKRPOiNTS  enclosed  Speaking  of  Mr.  Surrey,  it 
is  fairly  well  known  in  Washington  that  this 
highly  t.tlented  tax  authority  is  thoroughly 
resented  by  most  Congressmen  Ijecause  of  his 
"professorial"    attitude.    He    is    now    out    to 
prove  that  he  can  alienate  just  as  many  peo- 
ple on  the  state  level.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  IBA  "Street"  committee  drafted  by   the 
Treosurv  to  give  their  "expert  "  opinion  was 
really  iii  the  employ  of  Dick  Nixon.  However, 
when  you  consider  that  his  law  firm  was  firm- 
ly with  the  sUtes,  you  stopped  and  wondered. 
Maybe  the  "experts"  were  double  agents  This 
could  Ije  because  most  of  them  certainly  were 
not    "experts."    All    the    testimony    gathered 
from  the  Treasury  from  the  'experts"  would 
indicate  that  everything  should  be  OK  with 
general  market  municipals  just  as  soon  as  in- 
dustrials were  out  of  the  way.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  municipal  market  will  be  in  just 
as  bad  shape  a  month  from  now  even  if  in- 
dtistrlals  are  abolished.  What  the  "experts" 
and   others  do   not  realize   is  that  different 
people  who  do  not  buy  the  ordinary  munic- 
ipal bond  are  buying  these  bonds.  The  best 
story  that  we  have  heard  was  that  the  experts 
were  checking  out  the  IRS  regulation  yester- 
day and  didn't  know  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  had  changed  the  signals  until  sev- 
eral   hours   after   it    had   happened.    By   the 
way.  only  two  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  against  the  amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  at  least  seven  industrial 
issues  were  brought  to  market  led  by  an  $80 
million  Lorain  County,  Ohio  issue  for  US. 
Steel.  Our  good  friends  at  Morgan  Stanley  & 
Co.  made  history  by  getting  in  the  business 
for  one  week  and  doing  two  important  deals. 
Needless  to  say.  the  U.S.  Steel  deal  was  a  riot. 
We  will  have  more  results  Just  ahead. 

The  Municipal  Market 
Financial  news  week  was  most  depressing 
and  it  had  its  effect  on  the  municipal  market 
as  it  continued  its  decline  to  levels  that  have 
not  been  seen  since  March  1.  1934.  The  Bond 
Bxiyer  Average  (  for  which  twenty  20  year  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  are  used,  some  of  which 
do  not  actually  exlsti  moved  from  449';  to 
4.62'  .  Such  an  average  seemed  inconceivable 
not  so  long  ago.  There  is  one  thing  sure  that 
this  average  did  not  reflect  what  happened 
in  the  secondary  market  One  trader  made  the 
comment  "This  is  the  week  we  wish  that 
wasn't." 

The  volume  of  new  issues  offered  at  com- 
petitive sale  was  particularly  light  with  only 
one  that  was  of  any  size.  This  one  was  for 
$40,820,000  Pennsylvania  State  Public  School 
Authority  Revenue  bonds  which  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  downgrading  by  Moody's  of 
other  Pennsylvania  obligations  (they  do  not 
rate  these  bonds)  and  this  did  not  help  one 
bit  in  their  distribution.  As  we  go  to  press 
there  are  $31,145,000  still  unsold. 

The  other  issues  of  $5  million  and  over  with 
their  selling  efforts  >!.'ere  as  follows: 
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Amount 


Percent 
sold 


Peralla  Junior  College  Oistrct. 

Calitornia $18,540,000         80 

Stale  of  Maine ll,71b,LiOO  85 

Plymouth  Community  Sctiool 

Uislrict,  Michigin 8,600.000  66 

City  ot  Vifsini*  Besch,  Va 7,750.000        lU) 

Duval  County  Hospital  Authority, 

Florida 7,000,000         61 

Haverslraw.  Stony  Point.  Tuxedo. 

etc..  Central  District  No.  1. 

New  york s.ioa.cco       42 

The  trading  marlcets  continued  their  down- 
slide  this  week  but  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The 
expression  "Beware  the  Ides  of  March"  proved 
to  be  almost  as  apt  a  warning  to  bond  traders 
ae  it  was  to  Caesar.  The  week  started  with  a 
free  market  In  the  remaining  $33  million  New 
York  States  and  there  was  active  trading  at 
30  basis  points  higher  yield.  By  Thursday 
moat  accounta  with  large  balances  had  taken 
some  action.  Sales  totaling  $25  million  were 
effected  by  New  Housing  Authority  account 
at  a  reduced  price.  The  State  of  Hawaii  ac- 
count with  a  balance  of  $13  million  reduced 
prices  the  equivalent  of  an  increase  in  jield 
of  10  and  15  basis  points  and  produced  sales 
of  ov^x.^a  million.  The  remaining  $25  million 
Philadslphla  School  Districts  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  and  reoffered  with  25  to  30 
basis  points  more  yield.  And  the  remaining 
$13  million  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland 
were  marked  all  sold  through  a  combination 
of  means.  The  shorter  bonds  maturing  before 
1983  were  sold  to  a  trading  group  on  a  bid, 
the  middle  maturities  were  divided  among 
the  members  and  the  two  longest  maturities 
were  placed  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  brokers  reported  a  fair  amount  of  ac- 
tivity and  they  indicated  that  the  bidding 
level  declined  the  equivalent  of  an  increase 
In  yield  of  15  to  20  basis  points. 

The  dollar  markets  were  inactive  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  many  were  lower  by  as 
much  as  2  points.  Even  the  new  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  5s  which  had  traded  one 
point  over  issue  price  dropped  back  to  99 '^ 
on  the  bid  side. 

This  was  the  week  for  the  last  of  the  In- 
dtistrial  revenue  bonds  until  the  proposed 
ruling  of  the  IBS  is  clarifled.  We  had  $80 
million  Lorain  County,  Ohio  for  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  $35  million  Chester  County, 
South  Carolina  for  Spring  Mills.  Inc..  $27 
nillllon  City  of  Ashland,  Ky.  for  Ashland  Oil 
and  Refining  Co.,  $16  million  City  of  Esca- 
naba,  Mich,  for  Railroad  Properties,  Inc..  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Chicago  Si  Northwestern 
Railway  and  $12  million  Town  of  Marlbor- 
ough, Mass.  for  R.C.A.  All  of  these  were  well 
received  in  the  market. 

The  rating  controversy  broke  out  agr.in  this 
week  as  mentioned  above.  We  have  had  many 
calls  on  our  opinions  and  especially  that  of 
this  writer.  I  mentioned  several  weeks  ago 
that  I  was  a  memt>er  of  an  IBA  Committee 
studying  the  problem  and  therefore.  I  am 
going  to  pass  for  now.  Our  committee  is  doing 
an  intensive  Job  with  this  subject  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  come  up  with  something 
that  the  industry  can  use  as  .i  guideline. 

Thk  Monicipal  Outlook 

In  this  column  of  the  Letter  in  three  of 
the  last  four  weeks,  we  said,  "Beware  the  Ides 
of  March".  We  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  being 
clairvoyant  but  here  it  is  today  with  all  the 
uncertainties  created  by  the  events  of  yes- 
terday. 

Due  to  all  the  bearish  news,  the  outlook  for 
our  market  is  gloomy,  dismal,  foreboding  or 
whatever  term  you  wish  to  apply.  The  late 
Marcus  Nadler  said  In  February,  1964  that 
"The  municipal  market  Is  a  nervous  mar- 
ket." If  our  market  was  that  way  four  years 
ago,  we  wonder  what  term  he  would  have 
applied  to  It  today.  It  was  the  secondary 
markets  which  suffered  this  week  the  most 
from  the  decline  in  levels  as  traders  In  their 
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nervous  desire  to  reduce  commitments  strove 
to  move  bonds  at  reduced  prices.  We  have  a 
new  Bond  Buyer  Average  of  4.62%  and  very 
few  now  In  the  business  can  remember  when 
it  was  any  higher. 

Fortunately  the  new  issue  calendar  this 
week  was  light  and  will  still  be  lighter  next 
week.  This  has  given  a  slight  breathing  spell 
In  the  new  Issue  market.  But  with  the  30- 
day  visible  supply  $876  million,  the  market 
will  soon  have  to  contend  with  volume  and 
this  is  something  it  Will  And  bard  to  take 
unless  there  is  a  change  for  the  better  In 
the  depressing  international  financial  situa- 
tion. 

"What  happened?  Where  did  they  go?  Have 
the  buyer.-,  disappeared?"  This  is  quoted  from 
our  Letter  of  February  28,  1964.  It  applies 
today  pr'ihably  even  more  so.  In  times  of 
money  stringencies  buyers  of  bonds  of  all 
kinds  have  a  tendency  to  crawl  in  a  hole  and 
pull  the  hole  In  alter  them.  It  is  the  Job  of 
ail  of  us  to  dig  them  out  and  convince  them 
of  the  marvelous  opportunities  today  for  in- 
vestment in  tax-exempt  securities.  When  the 
present  unsettled  conditions  reach  an  even 
keel,  tho.se  who  overlook  or  Ignore  these 
chances  will  kick  themselves  that  they  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities. 

As  for  the  Immediate  outlook  we  can  see 
little  hope  that  our  market  will  Improve. 
Thus  we  believe  that  the  market  must  give 
further  ground  Just  as  it  has  been  doing  all 
this  week  with  cuts  in  prices  the  order  of 
the  day. 

May  we  quote  again  from  the  late  Marcus 
Nadler  who  said  "There  are  more  men  with 
ulcers  in  the  municipal  market  than  any 
other." 
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Spring  Brings  Quorum  Calls  and  Mating 
Songs  to  Capitol  Hil! — James  Dent 
Adds  His  Timely  Story 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  first  day  of  spring  barely  48  hours 
past,  the  young  green  of  the  willows 
faintly  hazing  the  river  banks,  the  win- 
ter-locked voices  of  the  awaking  frogs 
heard  in  the  land,  the  white  magnolia 
which  will  burst  into  bloom  any  moment 
on  the  Library  of  Congress  lawn,  and  the 
turning  of  all  the  young  men's  fancies, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  delightful 
dialog  from  James  Dent's  column  in 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette,  of 
March  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dialog 
from  Mr.  Dent's  column  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  may  have  been  our  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph.  Or  perhaps  it  was  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

Anyway  the  story  came  from  Washington 
about  one  of  the  senators  who  had  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  lady  constituent  in  the  sen- 
ate reception  room.  She  was  rhapsodizing  on 
the  sjioncs  of  Washington  during  the  spring 
and  the  senator  was  standing  there,  nodding 
his  head  nnd  smiling.  As  the  conversational 
flow  continued,  however,  with  no  signs  of 
stopping  he  began  to  grow  restive,  conscious 
of  duties  awaiting  him. 

Finally  he  held  up  his  hand  to  check  the 
verbal  onslaught  and  put  a  hand  to  his 
ear.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I  heard 
a  quorum  call." 

"Oh  I'm  sure  you  did,"  gushed  the  matron. 


"You  have  such  lovely  birds  here  and  this 
is  their  mating  season." 

Mr.  R:\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
James  Dent's,  tlie  Gazetter,  appears 
daily  in  the  Gazette,  is  invariably  di- 
verting, highly  animated,  and  one's  day 
always  appears  brighter  with  the  last 
swallow  of  the  morning  coffee  and  a  few 
of  Mr.  Dent's  breezy,  sparkling  para- 
graphs. I  sometimes  tliink  he  could  make 
"Macbeth"   into  a  musical. 


Flammable  Fabrics 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1968  issue  of  Northwest  Medi- 
cine, there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Flammable  Fabrics  Revisited."  The  au- 
thor discussed  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senator  MACNtrsoN.  Tli.'- 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  Abraham  B. 
Bergman,  a  Seattle  physician  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Commerce  Committee 
when  we  were  considering  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  prais- 
ing Senator  Magnuson  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  possible  burn  victims,  and  the 
praise  is  fully  warranted.  The  success- 
ful enactment  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  can  largely  be  traced 
directly  to  Senator  Magnttson,  and  his 
efforts  will  be  appreciated  for  ages  to 
come. 

The  article  also  provides  some  Insight 
into  what  motivated  Senator  Magnitson 
and  what  motivates  much  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlvVMMable   Fabrics   Revisited 
(By   Abraham    B.    Bergman,    MX>.) 

The  signing  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  last  December  14th. 
conceivably  marked  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  field  of  burn  injuries  than  the  in- 
troduction of  antibiotics,  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  "rule  of  nines"  combined.  In  his  recent 
State  of  the  Union  message,  President  John- 
son appropriately  stated  that  the  bill  "passed 
with  little  fanfare." 

Hundreds  of  bills  are  introduced  into  Con- 
gress each  session  accompanied  by  much 
sound  and  fury,  and  are  promptly  forgotten 
as  soon  as  constituents  have  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  laudatory  speeches  and  press 
comments.  The  converse  occurred  with  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments.  There  were 
few  speeches.  Just  bipartisan  voting  support 
when  it  counted.  The  man  responsible  for 
this  feat  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Senator  Mag- 
nuson introduced  the  bill  and,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Conamerce  Committee,  pre- 
sided over  the  hearings,  a  rather  neat  com- 
bination. Local  events  profoundly  affect  na- 
tional politics.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
Senator's  legislative  push  came  after  he 
visited  burned  patients  and  saw  nurses  car- 
ing lor  those  patients,  at  ChUdren's  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  Medical  Center  In  Seattle. 
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He  got  the  message  that  caring  for  seriously 
burned  victims  is  one  of  the  most  discour- 
aging Jobs  in  medicine,  and  that  prevention 
is  the  only  answer. 

Another  infiuencing  factor  was  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  burn  problem 
in  hi3  own  state.  In  this  issue,  (Childhood 
lUirns.  Causes  and  Economic  Consequences), 
Gerald  R.  Bassett.  former  Director  of  the 
Washington  State  Crippled  Children's  Serv- 
i-es.  deals  with  this  problem  in  a  .sobering 
fashion.  He  points  out  that  reported  deaths 
Irom  burns  are  overshadowed  by  the  long 
term  morbidity  entailing  enormous  cost  and 
suffering.  Dr.  Bassett's  survey  was  presented 
during  testimony  on  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Amendments,  where  the  cost  of  flame- 
proofing  children's  clothing  was  seen  to  be 
small  In  comparison  to  the  costs  of  caring 
for  burn  victims. ' 

The  most  important  amendment  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  lo  Issue 
standards  of  flammablllty  for  all  wearing 
apparel.  This  even  includes  imported  fabric. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Auto  Safety 
Bill,  also  authored  by  Senator  Magnuson, 
Congress  wisely  did  not  set  the  standards 
but  established  the  mechanism  for  doing 
so.  The  issues  involved  in  setting  flamma- 
blllty standards  are  complex,  and  the  situ- 
ation win  change  as  technological  innova- 
tion occurs  in  the  pertinent  industries.  The 
flexible  language  of  the  amendment  also  al- 
lows different  standards  to  be  set  for  groups 
that  are  particularly  susceptible  to  serious 
burn  Injury.  A  logical  example  might  be  a 
more  stringent  standard  for  fabric  going 
Into  children's  nightwear  and  dresses,  as  well 
as  bedding  used  In  nursing  homes. 

Another  laudatory  feature  of  the  bill  Is  the 
authorization  for  research  Into  the  epldenU- 
ology  of  bums  to  attempt  to  pinpoint  fea- 
tures amendable  to  preventive  measures,  and 
to  develop  better  methods  of  flame-proofing 
textUes.  Regretably,  all  too  many  govern- 
ment programs  are  launched  without  ade- 
qiiate  provision  to  evaluate  whether  they 
accomplish  their  stated  goals.  The  real  fan- 
fare for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  BiU  should 
come  when  It  can  be  shown  that  it  has  In 
fact  caused  a  reduction  in  the  tragic  toll  of 
burn  Injuries. 


America's  Veterans 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  never  been  any  question  about  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for 
the  job  performed  by  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  To  express  our  thanks 
we  have  provided  these  men  with  an 
extensive  program  of  l)enefits  designed 
to  ease  their  transition  to  civilian  life 
and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  many 
rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  have 
been  fighting. 

However,  as  Vice  President  Humphrey 
pointed  out  last  week  in  a  speech  before 
the  annual  Washington  Conference  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars,  veterans 
do  not  stop  serving  America  when  they 
are  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces. 


■  Bergman,  A.  B..  Clothing  burns  in  chil- 
dren. Testimony  t)efore  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Procedings  and  Debates  of  the  90th 
Congress,  1st  Session  (May  5)  1967. 
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The  help  of  all  veterans  and  their 
organizations  is  needed  to  see  that  the 
many  benefits  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  supplemented  by  civil- 
ian efforts  which  are  necessar>'  to  make 
the  programs  truly  effective.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  ha.ve  printed  in  the 
Record  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
.speech  before  the  annual  Washington 
Conference  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  the  Vice  President.  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey.  Annual  Washington  Confer- 
ence   OF    THE    VFW.     Washington,    D.C. 

March  11.  1968 

A  new  generation  of  fighting  men  is  re- 
turning to  America. 

They  return  from  what  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  difficult  conflicts  this  nation  has  even 
known  ...  a  distant  war  ...  a  war  in  which 
our  restraint  and  our  Judgment  are  being 
tested  as  much  as  our  power. 

It  is  a  war.  nevertheless,  to  defend  those 
enduring  ideals  for  which  Americans  have 
always  been  willing  to  sacrifice — national  in- 
dependence, self-determination,  human  free- 
dom, and  stable,  lasting  peace. 

Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  all  Anjericans  to 
those  who  have  fought  so  well  in  Vietnam: 
We  know  what  vou  have  done.  Your  nation 
is  proud  of  you.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

True,  you  do  not  return  to  the  parades 
and  brass  bands  that  have  greeted  many  vet- 
erans in  the  past. 

Indeed,  the  loudest  sounds  you  may  hear 
are  those  of  our  democracy  debating  its 
course  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  do  not  mistake  the  sounds  of  democ- 
racy in  action  as  thanklessness.  Take  them 
as  proof  that  the  United  States  is  still  a 
free  country  ...  a  place  where  people  have 
the  right  to  speak  up — even  if  we  totally 
disagree  with  them  ...  a  nation  worthy  of 
our  sacrifice. 

No  repayment  is  truly  enough  for  the  price 
America's  veterans  have  paid  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  But  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
provide  for  those  who  have  fought  for  us  .  .  . 
for  their  wives  and  children  ...  for  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

A  new  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  Is  today  helping 
400  thousand  ex-servicemen  and  women  con- 
tinue their  educations.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Vietnam  era  veterans  have  already  pur- 
chased homes  under  Veterans  Administra- 
tion-insured mortgages. 

In  January,  President  Johnson  asked  Con- 
gress to  increase  G.I.  home  loans  from  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  President  has  also  called 
for  expanded  health  and  vocational  rehablU- 
tatlon  services  for  veterans. 

Those  are  practical  basic  benefits— fa- 
miliar in  one  way  or  another  to  most  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  begun 
to  recognize  an  entirely  new  dimension  in  our 
pubhc  obligation  to  America's  veterans — an 
obligation  to  assure  every  veteran  full  and 
equal  opportunity  In  the  society  he  has 
helped  to  defend. 

Pull  freedom  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  has  always  been  an 
American  dream.  It  has  become  a  reality  for 
a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

But  as  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  some 
have  been  left  out.  Tliey  have  been  disabled 
by  poverty  ...  by  rural  backwardness  and 
urban  blight  ...  by  discrimination  ...  by 
inadequate  education  .  .  .  yes,  sometimes  by 
public  neglect. 

The  left-out  people  of  American  rightly 
want  to  be  let  in.  And  this  nation  Is  moving 
as  never  before  to  see  that  they  are. 

There  are  American  veterans  who  bear  the 
wounds   of   poverty  and   bUghted   opportu- 
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nlty     wounds  more  painful  and  debilitating 
than  many  received  in  battle.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  those  wounds  shall  be  healed. 
How? 

The  first  step  is  to  give  disadvantaged 
young  Americans  a  better  chance  to  enter  the 
service.  Roughly  1.8  million  young  men  reach 
military  age  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
As  many  :is  600  thousand  of  them  -fully  a 
third  are  unable  to  tjualify  lor  induction.  In 
.some  areas  the  iailure  rate  lor  draftees  ran 
as  hiRh  as  60  per  cent 

Our  answer  is  Project  One  Hundred  Thou- 
.saiid,  (Ipsigned  lo  provide  special  preparation 
belore  liaslc  training  to  draltees  and  volun- 
teers otherwise  unable  to  pass  their  induc- 
tion tests. 

Project  One  Hundred  Thousand  works 
Nmety-six  per  cent  of  the  lirst  50  thousand 
participants  graduated  Irom  basic  training— 
almost  the  same  rate  :ls  lor  all  trainees.  Some 
went  on  to  non-tomniissioned  officer  schools. 
In  this.  Its  second  year,  and  in  each  year 
from  now  on.  a  hundred  thousand  men  will 
be  enrolled. 

Those  men  are  learning  skills  that  will 
mean  successful  military  service.  They  are 
earning  too — dignity  and  opportunity. 

But  there  is  something  else  I  consider  im- 
portant. They  are  getting  their  first  chance 
to  serve  their  country.  You  may  remember 
John  Stuart  Mill's  observation:  Let  a  man 
liave  nothing  to  do  for  his  country  and  he 
will  have  no  love  for  It. 

For  men  who  are  about  to  re-enter  civilian 
life  without  adequate  civilian  Job  skills, 
there  is  training  under  Project  Transition  in 
the  last  six  months  of  service.  In  classrooms 
and  at  work  benches,  through  counseling  and 
Job  placement  services,  they  are  prepared  for 
new  civilian  Jobs — and  for  lives  that  would 
have  previously  been  denied  them. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  vastly  expanded  its  counseling  service — 
not  in  hard-to-find  government  offices,  but 
right  in  the  battlefield  and  In  the  hospitals. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  established 
a  nationwide,  personalized  employment  serv- 
ice to  help  every  returning  veteran  find  work 
that  means  something  to  him. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  more  than  a  fresh 
start  for  the  returning  veteran.  It  means  new 
resources  of  leadership  and  talent  for  com- 
munities across  America. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  those  resources. 
President  Johnson  has  now  proposed  the 
Veterans  in  the  PubUc  Service  Act  of  1968. 
This  act  would  provide  Incentives  to  en- 
courage men  who  have  already  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  their  nation  to  serve  fuT- 
tber — in  the  schoolroom  or  the  hospital  ward, 
in  police  and  fire  departments,  in  the  rural 
hollows  and  urban  slums — wherever  Ameri- 
cans need  help. 

A  week  ago  we  read  these  bleak  lines  In  our 
morning  papers:  "A  nation  is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal."  Perhaps. 

But  not  in  the  armed  forces. 
Not  in  veterans  hospitals,  which  you  helped 
Integrate  back  in  1953. 
Not  in  the  VFW. 

And  not  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  colors 
and  creeds  who  have  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country  under  just  one  name — Amer- 
ican. 

Ever  since  President  Truman's  courageous 
1948  order  integrating  the  armed  lorces. 
American  armed  forces  have  been  out  front 
in  real  integration —integration  not  just  in 
law  or  in  words,  but  in  practice. 

In  the  last  two  decades  a  lot  of  young 
Americans  have  lived  together,  trained  to- 
gether, fought  together  and  come  to  know 
each  other  as  they  never  would  have  In 
their  home  towns. 

■Heart  is  heart,  blood  is  blood — what  dif- 
ference does  race  make?" 

Those  are  the  words  1  heard  from  our  men 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  two  surple  but  important  lessons 
*or  our  times  in  that  experience: 
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Firat,  Integration  works. 
It  Unproyes  morale  and  Increases  lighting 
strength   by   giving   every   soldier   »   feeling 
that    be    has    a    stake    worth    defending    In 
America. 

And  I  don't  need  to  give  this  audience  the 
statistics  to  prove  that  courage  .  .  .  will- 
ingness to  volunteer  for  hazardous  duty  .  .  . 
bravery  In  the  face  of  the  enemy  .  .  .  are 
qualities  that  seem  to  emanate  from  the 
heart,  not  from  the  skin. 

The  second  lesson  Is  this:  Those  sup- 
posedly deep-rooted,  life-long,  buUt-ln  hu- 
man prejudices  do  not  take  generations  to 
disappear.  Where  there  is  an  Important  Job 
to  be  done — and  where  there  Is  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  dignity  for  all — prejudice 
seems  to  evaporate  fairly  quickly. 

We  can  ask  a  young  man  to  put  on  a  uni- 
form and  send  him  to  a  combat  zone. 

But  far  too  often  we  do  not  permit  him  to 
live  and  work  on  equal  terms  at  home. 

He  can  become  an  officer  and  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  very  lives  of  American 
boys  on  the  battlefield. 

But  It's  far  more  difficult  for  hUn  to  be- 
come the  officer  of  a  corporation  here  at 
home. 

We  trust  Mm  with  the  most  complex  and 
■ophlstlcated  weapons  ever  devised  when  the 
safety  of  this  nation  Is  at  stake. 

But  we  too  often  don't  trust  him  with  re- 
sponsibility for  an  assembly  line  when  the 
very  Ideal  of  democracy  Is  being  tested  here 
at  home. 

We  offer  i^im  an  Integrated  bunker  but  not 
an  Integrated  neighborhood. 

Tills  country  cannot  afford  to  let  its  flrst- 
claas  soldiers  return  to  second-class  cltlzen- 
ahlp — and  that  Is  Just  what  Is  happening  to 
far  too  many  Vietnam  veterans  today. 

We  have  made  enormous  progress  toward 
equal  opportunity  In  these  past  few  years — 
expeclally  In  building  a  solid  framework  of 
laws  and  programs  for  the  future. 

But  no  law  or  program  will  produce  re- 
sults quickly  enough  to  make  sure  that  every 
serviceman  returning  from  Vietnam  carries 
the  equal  opportunity  of  the  service  with 
blm  Into  his  community. 

Nothing  a  grateful  President  can  say  will 
equal  the  Impact  of  a  community  which 
says,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Serviceman.  We're 
proud  and  happy  to  have  you  back  among 
us." 

So  I  call  on  you  as  veterans  ...  as  men 
who  are  now  employers  and  mayors  and  city 
councllmen  and  community  leaders  ...  to 
make  sure  your  whole  community  does  reach 
out  to  these  men. 

Visit  them  in  their  homes  as  soon  as  they 
return. 

Find  out  what  kind  of  work  they  are  in- 
terested in. 

Call  their  special  abilities  to  the  attention 
of  your  public  officials. 

Tell  them  about  the  new  opportunities  for 
public  service  Jobs  with  decent  salaries  that 
have  opened  up  since  they  have  been  away. 
See  that  they  get  hired  .  .  .  that  their  wives 
and  families  are  welcomed  .  .  .  that  the  real 
America  they  return  to  looks  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  the  Ideal  they  have  been  flghtlng 
to  defend. 

And  help  America  mobilize  this  new  gen- 
eration of  veterans.  Keep  them  together,  not 
only  as  a  force  for  a  better  America,  but  as 
living  proof  that  America  can  and  will  make 
full  citizenship  a  reality  for  all. 

Why  not,  for  Instance,  new  VPW  posts  In 
neighborhoods  and  even  on  college  campuses 
where  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  vet- 
erans today? 

Why  not  a  special  "buddy  system"  where 
each  of  your  members  will  take  on. respon- 
sibility for  helping  a  returning  veteran  find 
work,  housing,  education  if  he  needs  it? 

Now,  more  than  ever,  our  country  needs 
citizens  such  as  yourselves,  willing  to  help 
provide  Jobs,  schooling,  decent  housing,  rec- 
reational faclUtles  where  they  live. 

For,  if  we  fall,  it  will  not  be  so  much  be- 
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cause  any  specific  government  failed.  It  will 
be  because  our  free  society  failed. 

— because  taxpayers  waited  for  someone 
else  to  pay  for  community  services; 

— because  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
union  members  in  a  thousand  American  cities 
did  not  throw  open  the  doors  of  Job  oppor- 
tunity; 

— because  government  officials  were  more 
concerned  with  their  precious  Jurisdictions 
than  with  the  people  living  within  them; 

— because  school  boards  and  PTA's  forgot 
the  cost  of  ignorance  in  a  free  society; 

— because  builders,  land  developers,  and 
real  estate  people  failed  to  meet  a  national 
housing  crisis; 

— because  a  complacent  or  fearful  majority 
ignored  the  long-deferred  rights  and  aspira- 
tions of  an  increasingly  Impatient  minority. 

We  have  problems.  But  as  President  John- 
son observed  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage: 

"If  ever  there  were  a  Nation  capable  of 
solving  ite  problems,  it  Is  this  Nation. 

"If  ever  there  were  a  time  to  know  the 
pride  and  excitement  and  hope  of  being  an 
American,  It  Is  this  time." 

And  if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  our  so- 
ciety needed  the  competent  and  courageous 
leadership  of  men  willing  to  stand  up  for 
their  country — America's  veterans — It  Is  now. 
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We  Ne«d  Safety  Now 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22,  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  article  on  its  editorial  page 
which  is  worthj'  of  careful  reading  by 
every  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  mail  on  the  pro- 
posed "Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1968,"  which  I  was  proud  to  Intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  the  administration  and 
myself.  The  bill  (S.  2864),  if  enacted, 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  in  insuring 
that  all  of  our  citizens — not  just  those 
who  work  for  the  largest  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States — would  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  job  safety. 

The  article  in  the  Star  by  Judith  Ran- 
dal indicates  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
mail  we  have  been  receiving  and  an  ap- 
propriate answer  to  such  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  the 
Washington  Star  article  by  Judith  Ran- 
dal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C  OF  C  Calls  for  Progress — Later 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Whoever  described  a  conservative  as  "some- 
one willing  to  try  anything,  but  not  right 
now"  could  have  had  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  mind.  In  Its 
opposition  to  a  bill  that  would  set  national 
standards  for  industrial  safety,  the  Chamber 
says  it  is  in  favor  both  of  progress  and  the 
status  quo. 

Actually  it  Ls  surprising  that  the  safety 
Issue  has  lain  dormant  so  long.  In  December 
1910  President  Taft  asked  Congress  to  put  a 
stop  to  "frightful  diseases"  resulting  from 
the  "Injurious  manufacture"  of  matches  with 
phosphorous.  A  law  became  effective  In  1913. 
But  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  said 
recently  at  a  House  subcommittee  hearing,  no 


president  until  Lyndon  Johnson  did  much  to 
press  the  matter  further.  A  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  was  established  during  the  New 
Deal,  but  to  this  day  has  had  only  an  advisory 
role. 

Why  then  a  renascence  of  federal  concern 
about  Job  safety?  Wlrtz  offered  a  partial  ex- 
planation: "Today's  Industrial  casualty  list — 
like  yesterday's  and  tomorrow's  and  every 
working  day's,  week  after  month  after  year- 
will  be  55  dead,  8500  disabled,  27,200  Injured." 
But  perhaps  an  even  more  cogent  reason 
Is  that  while  some  Industries  have  dealt 
effectively  with  occupational  hazards,  others 
have  not. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Labor  sub- 
committee, for  Instance,  the  Chamber  took 
Justifiable  pride  In  the  track  record  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Association,  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association  and  a  number 
of  other  trade  groups  which  expend  both 
time  and  money  on  accident  prevention  with 
generally  exemplary  results.  What  its  spokes- 
man failed  to  say.  however,  was  that  whereas 
big  business  is  in  general  safety  conscious, 
small  companies,  with  some  exceptions,  tend 
to  lag  behind. 

Investment  In  safety  apparently  pajrs  off. 
for  the  National  Safety  Council  has  found 
that  the  accident  rate  among  Its  employer 
members  averages  only  about  one-third  that 
of  industry  as  a  whole.  Thus  a  giant  like  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  annually  spends  about 
$40  per  employe  on  keeping  Its  workers  well 
and  Its  environment  and  products  safe. 

The  typical  smaller  factory,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  likely  has  no  health  services  at  all. 
With  plants  of  500  workers  or  less  employing 
some  two-thirds  of  the  work  force,  it  is  In 
these  shops  that  Improvement  Is  needed  most. 
Assistance  for  the  cooperative  and  penal- 
ties for  the  recalcitrant  are  clearly  the  an- 
swers. And  because  the  states  are  In  a  poor 
position  to  do  the  Job  alone,  leadership  seem- 
ingly must  fall  to  the  federal  government  by 
default.  According  to  the  Labor  Department, 
there  are  only  about  1,600  state  safety  Inspec- 
tors to  protect  nearly  80  million  workers  and 
the  annual  per  capita  outlay  on  Industrial 
accident  prevention  averages  only  40  cents. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  each  state  is  a  law 
unto  Itself  where  standards,  enforcement  and 
compensation  are  considered. 

Nor  are  this  state-level  patchwork  and  es- 
sentially voluntary  compliance  the  only 
drawbacks  of  the  present  system.  Perhaps 
more  serious  Is  the  fact  that  technology  Is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  statutes  enacted  a 
generation  or  more  ago  oould  not  come  to 
grips  with  industrial  hazards,  even  assuming 
transfusions  of  money  and  personnel. 

"Business  Week"  has  pointed  out  that 
"thousands  of  new  gases,  acids,  ores,  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  radioactive  substances 
create  new  risks  every  year."  In  one  state, 
Pennsylvania,  said  the  magazine,  "health 
officials  must  keep  tabs  on  8,000  soiu'ces  of 
ionizing  radiation  alone." 

Last,  but  not  least  of  the  arguments  for 
reform  is  that  industrial  hazards  contribute 
to  soaring  health  costs  and  environmental 
pollution.  The  recent  large  award  to  a  woman 
poisoned  by  the  exudate  from  a  nearby 
beryllitmi  plant  Is  Just  one  example. 

The  Chamber's  proposed  solution  Is  to 
study  the  matter  further  In  hopes  of  coming 
up  at  home  future  date  with  a  more  nearly 
perfect  law.  As  must  be  obvious,  this  could 
Indelinitely  block  the  passage  of  any  law  at 
all. 

Granting  probable  Imperfections  In  the  bill 
as  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  federal-state  partnership  It  pro- 
poses with  its  provisions  for  research  and 
planning  training  and  technical  assistance 
and  data  gathering  is  as  much  a  vehicle  that 
would  help  industry  help  itself  as  It  Is  a 
policing  mechanism. 

Some  such  means  to  narrow  the  safety 
gap  Is  not  only  sound,  but  also  long  overdue. 
The  industrial  accident  rate  has  been  climb- 
ing since  1958. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  W.  Mullins,  vicar 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  whose  gift  of  strength  en- 
ables men  to  meet  the  chaUenges  of  their 
callings,  give  to  these  Congressmen  the 
wisdom  they  need  to  be  faithful  stewards 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  the  many  other 
gifts  of  Your  bounty  entrusted  to  us. 
Constantly  remind  us  that  since  much 
has  been  given  to  this  Nation,  much  is 
expected  of  her.  We  ask  for  leaders  sen- 
sitive to  those  injustices  which  keep 
some  men  and  nations  from  leading  lives 
of  dignity.  Make  us  a  responsible  nation 
and  enable  these,  our  Representatives,  to 
be  courageous  men  of  sure  conviction, 
following  Your  will  as  they  plan  for  the 
future  of  our  country.  We  ask  these 
things  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  truth,  understanding,  and 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  21,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved.     

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of  the 

following   title,   in  which   the   concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public   Broadcasting. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  able  to  be  present  dur- 
ing the  vote  on  H.R.  10790,  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
from  radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products.  Had  I  been  on  the  floor,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 


ECUADOR'S  RANSOM:    $21,700 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ecuador- 
ean  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
has  ordered  the  owners  of  the  Califor- 
nia tuna  boat  Paramount  to  pay  a  $21,- 
700  fine  for  what  they  called  fishing 
secretly  in  Ecuadorean  waters. 

The   use   of   the   word   "secret"   is  a 


farce.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  facts  are  that 
this  vessel  was  seized  in  international 
waters,  46  miles  off  the  Ecuadorean  coast 
at  5:30  a.m.  while  adrift,  and  she  was 
kidnaped  by  a  former  U.S.  naval  escort 
which  is  on  loan  to  Ecuador. 

These  repeated  harassments  and  sei- 
zures at  gunpoint  on  the  high  seas  are 
deplorable.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  should 
not  be  condoned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Ecuador's  "take"  from  these  illegal 
fines  total  almost  $30,000  this  month 
alone,  and  in  the  past  15  years  fines  not 
repaid  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  fisher- 
men and  losses  suffered  by  detention  near 
$1  million. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  cancel  the  loan  agreement  of  U.S. 
vessels  to  Ecuador  and  Peru  if  they  con- 
tinued these  illegal  seizures. 

But,  beyond  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
urging  that  a  provision  be  included  in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  that  would 
prohibit  any  American  money  being  sent 
to  any  country  which  practices  this  pi- 
racy on  the  high  seas. 

These  American  citizens  who  are  fish- 
ing on  the  open  seas  are  being  denied 
police  protection  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, despite  my  repeated  requests  for 
Coast  Guard  protection.  As  Represent- 
atives of  all  Americans,  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  guarantee  full 
citizenship,  which  includes  free  and  safe 
passage  on  the  world's  oceans,  for  these 
Americans  whose  lives  are  being  con- 
stantly threatened  by  these  acts  of  brig- 
andage.   

INDEXING  OF  COMMITTEE  ' 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Februarj'  5,  1968.  I  introduced  H.R. 
15070,  which  is  a  bill  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee staffs  of  all  standing  committees 
to  index  all  hearings  conducted  by  such 
committees. 

As  you  know,  Congress  is  always  con- 
sidering legislation  which  has  just  come 
to  public  attention.  Many  of  the  bills  we 
act  upon  are  measures  which  lack  in- 
depth  scholarly  information.  In  fact, 
many  times  the  committee  hearings  are 
the  only  research  information  that  has 
been  accumulated  on  a  certain  subject. 
For  example,  the  use  of  tax  credits,  the 
interstate  taxation  bill,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  are  areas  in  which 
very  little  scholarly  study  has  been 
conducted. 

Frequently  it  is  important  that  a  Mem- 
ber or  his  staff  have  information  on  a 
particular  subject  and  the  hearings  are 
the  only  source  for  this  information.  It 
is  an  impossible  task  to  read  several  vol- 
umes of  material  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
answer  to  a  single  question. 


The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congre.ss  has  informed  me 
that  in  many  inbtances  they  must  spend 
hours  reviewing  committee  hearings  to 
answer  a  congressional  inquiry. 

Many  stall  members  and  the  jjer.sonnel 
at  tlie  Library  of  Congress  feel  that  this 
bill  would  aid  them  in  their  work  and 
save  numerous  hours.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  request  that  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  bring  H  R. 
15070  before  his  committee  for  consider- 
ation.   

DRAFT  DODGERS  SHOULD  BE  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  IN  PLANTS  WITH 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.   Mr.   Speaker,   the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  should  make 
certain  that  draft  dodgers  are  never  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  or  in 
industrial  firms  with  Government  con- 
tracts. -. 

Ostensibly  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
issue  instructions  of  this  kind,  but  what 
assurance  has  anyone  that  within  a  few 
years — or  even  tomorrow— a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  will  hire  a  card 
burner  while  fellows  who  did  the  fighting 
for  our  country  are  out  looking  for  work? 
It  is  not  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  some 
draft  dodgers  are  receiving  Government 
checks  at  the  present  time. 

Those  bound  by  religious  conscience 
not  to  serve  in  uniform  would  not  be 
affected  by  such  an  order  because  they 
arc  not  listed  as  draft  dodgers.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  draft  boards  to  keep  them 
classified  far  apart  from  protestors  with 
convictions  developed  out  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  thou.sands  of  Amer- 
ican vounff  men  are  sincerely  convinced 
that  "the  Uinted  States  should  not  be 
involved  in  Vietnam,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  exempt  himself  from  service. 
Many  of  the  boys  under  fire  at  this  very 
moment  arc  oppo.=;cd  to  the  conflict,  but 
they  answered  the  call  and  when  they 
return  home  a  crratcful  nation  .should  at 
least  Give  them  job  preference  over  those 
who  defy  the  law. 

Unless  some  chantres  are  made,  tho.^e 
refusing  draft  orders  could  occupy  even 
the  most  sensitive  positions  in  Govern- 
ment or  defense  plants.  We  must  not 
onlv  prevent  such  a  tragedy  but  also 
make  certain  that  not  a  cent  of  Govern- 
ment pay  ever  goes  to  a  .single  draft 
dodger  regardless  of  the  job  to  which  he 
aspires.  

PATRIOTISM   OP    PEOPLE   OP    14TH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  ROONFY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  always 
con.sidered  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
represent  the  highly  intelligent,  hard- 
working people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  is  their  strong 
sense  of  patriotism.  They  have  met  the 
challenges  to  their  Government  in  every 
patriotic  way,  including  the  origination 
of  new  and  good  ideas. 

The  gold  crisis  has  been  no  exception. 
As  we  all  very  well  remember  this  crisis 
reached  an  acute  stage  last  week.  On  Fri- 
day afternoon  of  last  week  I  received  the 
following  telegram  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  sender  is  from  my  district: 

Brookltn.N.Y.. 

March  15.  1968. 

Hon.  JOHW-ROONET. 

House  of  Jtepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgent  Unmediate  action  should  be  taken 
designating  U.S.  Treasury  centers  opened 
to  accept  gold  rings  or  any  articles  with  gold 
content  from  loyal  American  citizens  who  de- 
sire to  donate  such  items  to  defend  our  dol- 
lar and  bolster  the  gold  supply  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  donate 
two  (2)  gold  rings  Immediately.  Now  is  the 
time  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  country. 

Andrew  Fasano. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by 
my  office  at  12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  22, 
1968,  from  the  White  House  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  Message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


be  closely  meshed  with  other  District  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing.  Last  week,  to 
assure  this  coordination,  I  signed  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  abolishing  the  existing  6- 
member  Board  of  the  Authority,  and  des- 
ignating Mayor  Washington  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Authority. 

This  change  will  provide  unified  direc- 
tion of  the  Authority's  activities  and  in- 
sure the  best  use  of  our,  resources  in  pro- 
viding more  and  better  housing  for  eligi- 
ble families. 

The  provision  of  safe,  decent,  eco- 
nomical housing  is  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Work  is  progressing  rapidly,  for  ex- 
ample, on  planning  for  a  model  commu- 
nity at  Fort  Lincoln. 

In  the  wide  range  of  housing  to  be  de- 
veloped for  this  community,  public  hous- 
ing will  be  included  in  a  balance  with 
other  low-income,  moderate,  and  higher 
income  units. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Au- 
thority has  moved  forward  in  a  number 
of  areas  to  expand  the  supply  of  available 
housing: 
— Through  a  variety  of  means,  pri- 
vately-owned   dwellings    were    ac- 
quired and  rehabilitated. 
— Construction  was  begun  on  3  proj- 
ects totaling  446  dwelling  units. 
—The  first  "Turnkey"  project  in  the 
Nation.  Claridge  Towers,  containing 
343  units  was  acquired  and  opened 
for  occupancy. 
— The  first  major  low-rent  housing  de- 
velopment in  Washington  with  all 
units  designed  for  large  families  was 
fully  occupied  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  instill  hope 
and  lessen  despair  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens than  good  housing.  The  Authority 
now  maintains  over  9,000  units  of  hous- 
ing, but  this  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  District.  Far  more 
must  be  accomplished  and  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

I  fully  expect  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mayor  Washington,  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  making  our  Capital  City  one  to 
which  all  America  can  look  with  pride. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  22,  1968. 


THE  1967  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following'message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1967  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority. 

The  functions  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment are  now  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  executive,  Mayor  Washington.  If 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
is  to  continue  to  carry  out  Its  mission  In 
an  effective  manner,  Its  operations  must 


REPORT  ON  EMPLOYEES  WHO  DUR- 
ING FISCAL  YEAR  1967  PARTICI- 
PATED IN  TRAINING  IN  NON-GOV- 
ERNMENT FACILITIES — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OlHce  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308(b)  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  I  am  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  employees  who,  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1967,  participated  In 
training  in  non-government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  in  duration  and  those  em- 
ployees who  received  awards  or  contribu- 
tions Incident  to  training  in  non-govern- 
ment facilities. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  22,  1968. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Oeab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by  my 
office  at  12:30  P.M.,  Friday.  March  22,  1968, 
from  the  White  House  and  said  to  contain 
a  Message  from  the  President  wherein  he 
transmits  a  report  on  employees  who,  during 
Fiscal  Year  1967.  participated  in  training  in 
non-government  facilities  in  courses  that 
were  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in 
duration  and  those  employees  who  received 
awards  or  contributions  incident  to  train- 
ing in  non-government  facilities. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


names : 

[Roll  No.  64] 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Pettia 

Ashley 

Gardner 

Pickle 

Battln 

Garmatz 

PodeU 

Bingham 

Gettys 

Price,  Tex. 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Qvilllen 

Brasco 

Green,  Greg. 

Rarick 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gurney 

Resnick 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hagan 

Ronan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Halpem 

RostenkowEkl 

Carey 

Hanna 

Roth 

Casey 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Cleveland 

Hawklna 

Ruppe 

Colmer 

Howard 

St.  Onge 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Selden 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Shipley 

Corman 

Karsten 

Stephens 

Cowger 

KeUy 

Stubblefield 

Cunningham 

King,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

Kupferman 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dickinson 

Lukens 

Tuck 

Diggs 

MacGregor 

Van  Deerlin 

Dwyer 

Madden 

Watklna 

Eshleman 

Mailllard 

Watta 

Farbstein 

Matsunaga 

Whalley 

Feighau 

Miller,  calif. 

Whitten 

Flno 

Moore 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Murphy,  HI. 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIR 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1094  and  ask  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 


Resolved,  Th»t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committea 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13541) 
to  prohibit  unfair  trade  practices  affecting 
producers  of  agricultural  products  and  asso- 
ciations of  such  producers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUI  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
13541,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  biU  S.  109,  and  it  shaU  then  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
HJl.  13541  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myseU  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1094 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13541  to  prohibit  unfair  trade  practices 
affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that,  after  passage  of 
H.R.  13541.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  109, 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it 
with  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
13541  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H_R.  13541  is  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  marketing 
system  for  agricultural  commodities  by 
creating  several  new  legal  remedies  de- 
signed to  prohibit  certain  unfair  trade 
practices.  Legislation  is  necessarj'  in  or- 
der to  give  farmers  and  their  marketing 
associations  new  and  greater  "market 
power." 

The  bill  sets  forth  prohibited  practices 
such  as  coercion,  discrimination,  intimi- 
dation, bribery,  falsehood,  and  con- 
spiracy. 

It  contains  a  disclaimer  of  any  intent 
to  prohibit  proper  dealings  between  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  or  to  compel  deal- 
ings between  handlers  and  associations. 

It  provides  for  enforcement  either  by 
an  Injunctive  action  on  the  application 
of  the  aggrieved  party  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Attorney 
General  or  by  a  civil  action  for  com- 
pensatory damages.  It  also  makes  clear 
that  existing  State  law  is  unaffected  by 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  contains  a  separability  clause 
to  be  followed  in  case  any  provision  of 
the  legislation  is  held  invalid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1094  In  order  that 
H.R.  13541  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to  agree 
with  the  remarks  that  were  just  made 
by  my  friend  from  California  (Mr.  SisKl, 
as  to  the  rule,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
a  little  time  to  discuss  H.R.  13541  at  this 
time.  This  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  especially  to  the  farmers  of 
Ohio,  and  to  our  farmers  in  the  other 
49  States. 

This  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  indicated,  is  one  to  control 
unfair  trade  practices  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  asso- 
ciations of  such  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  was  re- 
vealed, when  this  matter  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  certain 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to  which 
will  strike  out  "associations  of  such 
producers"  from  this  bill. 

I  have  been  verj'  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation for  several  years  as  it  will  affect 
several  farmers  in  my  district.  I  want  to 
be  certain  how  these  proposed  amend-^ 
ments  will  affect  these  farmers.  I  believe 
this  legislation  should  protect  the  right 
of  my  farmers  to  join  associations  of 
producers  and  the  right  of  associations 
of  producers  to  exist.  I  should  also  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  farmers  to  join  or 
not  to  join  thes2  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  aware  of  my  op- 
position to  the  closed  shop  for  labor,  and 
I  am  also  against  the  principle  of  the 
closed  shop  for  agriculture,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  voting  today  on  legisla- 
tion which  might  bring  about  some  sort 
of  a  closed  shop  for  agriculture.  I  want 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Fifth  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  to 
liave  the  opportunity  to  join  or  not  to 
join  without  coercion  any  association 
they  might  choose  to  belong  to.  And  by 
adopting  the  language  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  adopted 
in  reporting  the  biU  H.R.  13541  there 
is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  farmers  will  retain  their 
right  not  to  join  an  association  and  still 
produce  what  they  want  and  sell  to 
whom  they  please.  The  bill,  as  amended, 
spells  out  their  right  to  join  together  vol- 
untarily but  the  right  not  to  join  is  not 
so  clearly  spelled  out. 

When  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
its  version  of  this  legislation  in  S.  109, 
they  clearly  spelled  out  this  right  in  the 
declaration  of  policy — and  I  want  to 
read  this: 

The  marketing  and  bargaining  position  of 
individual  farmers  will  be  adversely  affected 
unless  they  are  free  to  join  together  and  not 
to  Join  together  in  cooperative  organizations 
as  authorized  by  law. 

Then,  continuing,  it  says — 

And  Interference  with  these  rights — 

And  I  emphasize  the  word  "these"  as 
being  plural — 
is  contrary  to  the  public — 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
struck  the  language  "or  not  to  join  to- 
gether", and  inserted  "voluntarily".  The 
bill  then  reads  as  follows  on  page  2 : 


they  are  free  to  join  together  voluntarily  In 
cooperative  organization*  as  authorized  by 
law. 

Continuing,  with  the  language  on  H.R. 
13541— 
Interference  wltli  this  right — 

This  right,  meaning  tlie  right  to  join 
together  voluntarily — 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

In  a  colloquj-  with  the  veiy  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture before  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House.  I  went  into  this  matter.  He 
said : 

Well,  this  is  only  in  the  policy  declaration 
and  throughout  this  legislation,  in  this  bill, 
there  are  rights  clearly  spelled  out— that  ihey 
have  the  right  not  to  join,  if  they  so  choose. 

Well,  the  legislative  history  has  al- 
readj'  been  made  in  the  other  body  and 
this  right  was  clear  as  it  came  from  tliem. 
But,  to  me.  as  a  lawyer,  the  I'ight  to  join 
together  voluntarily  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  same  as  'the  right  not  to  join 
together." 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
so  that  we  can  make  some  legislative  liis- 
tory.  I  want  the  i-ecord  to  clearly  show 
that  our  farmers  under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  H.R.  13541.  have  the 
right  not  to  join  these  associations  if  they 
so  choose. 

I  yield  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  can.  of  course,  only  ex- 
press my  opimon,  and  I  think  the  opinion 
that  prevailed  in  the  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  action  on  this  bill. 

It  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
committee  that  there  was  not  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  give  anybody  the  right 
to  discriminate  against  anybody  else  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  join  any  of  these 
associations. 

I  think  I  can  express  that  as  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee. 

Of  course,  I  can  express  only  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  cannot  see  that  the  amendments 
do  anything  more  than  to  make  the 
matter  read  a  little  differently  and  a 
little  more  satisfactorily,  to  certain 
groups,  without  changing  in  one  iota,  so 
far  as  I  can  .see,  the  legal  effect  of  the 
legislation. 

For  instance,  particularly  the  word  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  now  in  line  8, 
page  2.  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion at  all  but  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive findings  in  the  declaration  of  policy, 
and  therefore  is  not  something  on  which 
you  would  or  you  could  jiredicate  a 
prosecution  or  any  kind  of  legal  action 
against  anyone. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  the 
slightest  difference  whether  you  say  these 
cooperatives  are  necessarily  voluntary  in 
their  nature.  There  is  considerable  argu- 
ment about  that.  By  taking  the  word  out, 
you  simply  avoid  raising  an  issue  which 
we  raised  when  we  put  the  word  in 
there — or  at  least  some  people  seem  to 
feel  that  it  raises  an  issue.  I  do  not  think 
that  taking  it  out  changes  the  legal  effect 
one  iota.  I  do  not  think  that  taking  out 
the  words  In  numerous  places — "assocla- 
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tlons    of    producers" — will    in    anywise 
change  the  legal  effect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  be 
good  enough  to  yield  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  get  into  that  matter  later 
and  I  do  want  to  clear  up  the  matter 
under  discussion  before  we  get  into  that. 
With  reference  to  this  question,  strik- 
ing the  language  as  to  the  right  to  join 
together  or  not  to  join  together,  and  in- 
serting the  word  "voluntarily."  then  you 
are  saying  to  the  House  that  it  was  not 
the  Intent  to  change  the  meaning   by 
merely  changing  the  language.  So  that 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  will  still  have 
the  right,  if  this  legislation  becomes  law; 
that  is,  H.R.  13541,  to  say  to  an  associa- 
tion, "I  do  not  want  to  join  your  associa- 
tion and  you  cannot  force  me  into  it." 
They  still  have  that  right? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
House,  it  is  my  interpretation  that  they 
will  have  that  right  and  this  bill  will 
protect  that  right. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman: j^eld? 

"Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  again 
point  to  the  wording  on  page  2  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred.  The  House 
committee,  wanted  to  emphasize,  in  this 
preamble,  that  this  bill  came  about  be- 
cause there  had  been  brought  to  our 
attention  cases  where  there  had  been 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  so  forth,  of 
a  farmer's  desire  or  right  to  join  a  co- 
op. There  had  been  no  evidence  that 
such  coercion  or  intimidation  had  been 
placed  on  him  because  he  did  not  want 
to  join.  So  we  wanted  to  say  that  the 
thrust  of  this  bill,  in  explaining  it  in 
the  first  title,  was  to  protect  a  farmer 
from  such  intimidation  and  coercion 
when  he  joined  or  wanted  to  join,  a  pro- 
ducers association.  That  is  what  the  leg- 
islation is  all  about — the  right  of  joining. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
on  page  3  of  the  report  we  explained 
this  change  of  wording  by  saying: 

The  longstanding  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  to  promote  and  support 
the  growth  and  strength  of  farmer  co- 
operatives was  manifested  by  the  deletion 
from  the  Senate  bill  of  the  language  which 
many  witnesses  felt  might  encourage  farm- 
ers "not  to  Join"  cooperatives. 

We  did  not  want  that  effect  either. 

I  agree  with  the  legislative  history  that 
you  and  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
have  stated  here— and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  so — that  tliere  was 
no  one  on  the  committee,  either  in  testi- 
mony or  in  our  discussion,  that  in  any 
way  wanted  to  confuse  anyone  about  the 
farmer's  right  not  to  join  an  organiza- 
tion when  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 
Actually  that  is  spelled  out  in  the  pro- 
hibited practices  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
under  section  (a)  when  we  say: 

To  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  join  and  belong  to  or  to 
refrain  from  Joining  or  belonging  to  an 
association  of  producers — 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  comments.  It  is  good  to  have 
views  from  the  minority  sl*e  on  this 
question,  because  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, I  believe,  to  all  the  farmers  of  thla 


Nation.  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  par- 
ticular, or  anyone  in  this  House,  in  gen- 
eral, would  want  to  vote  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  would  give  rights  to 
this  association  to  go  out  and  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  given  company, 
and  then  to  have  the  association  say  to 
the  producers,  "We  have  an  agreement 
with  X  company  and  you  cannot  sell  to 
X  company,  unles.s  you  join  our  associa- 
tion." 

The  fees  being  charged  by  these  asso- 
ciations are  no  small  matter  to  the  farm- 
er. For  example,  a  small  tomato  producer 
will  produce  $25,000  worth  of  tomatoes 
gross.  Some  of  these  associations  are 
assessing  members  1  percent  of  this 
.siross.  That  is  S250  out  of  that  farmer's 
pocket  to  belong  to  the  association.  We 
are  not  tallcing  about  a  $5  or  $10  assess- 
ment, but  $250  for  a  farmer  growing 
$25,000  worth  of  tomatoes. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  make 
some  legislative  history  for  the  court's 
.!?uidance  since  this  language  change  has 
taken  place  after  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill.  With  the  House  amendments  the 
farmer  still  has  the  right  to  say.  "No," 
to  any  association  and  not  to  be  coerced 
or  harassed,  the  same  as  the  person  who 
wants  to  join. 

As  the  gentlewoman  has  pointed  out, 
he  may  not  be  coerced  and  harassed  by 
the  company  for  joining  an  association 
and  since  this  will  be  a  two-way  street, 
he  cannot  be  coerced  or  harassed  for  not 
joining. 

I  agree  with  the  general  purposes  of 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  It  was 
intended  to  protect  these  fanners  so  that 
they  could  join  an  association  without 
coercion.  We  also  want  to  protect  the 
rights  of  farmers  who  do  not  want  to 
join. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  A  moment  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  referred  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  minority. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  that  statement.  I 
am  proud  to  admit  that  I  am  of  the 
party  called  the  minority,  but  on  this 
committee  I  was  with  the  majority  that 
voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  my  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

SiSK]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  As 
the  gentleman  remembers,  he  and  I  had 
a  colloquy  in  the  committee  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
interest  in  this.  I  want  particularly  to 
agree  with  the  things  he  said  here  this 
morning. 

I  want  to  make  certain  there  is  no  co- 
ercion either  to  join  or  not  to  join.  If 
there  is,  certainly  I  would  not  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  me  this  brief  moment.  The 
amendments  which  I  hope  to  offer — en 
bloc  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so — in  my 
opinion  in  no  wise  affect  or  change  the 
intent  as  to  the  rights  of  farmers  to  join 
or  not  to  join  as  they  please.  I  agree 


completely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  we  must  not  permit  coercion — 
indirect,  direct,  or  otherwise — to  influ- 
ence the  farmer. 

To  that  extent,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  hopeful  we  might  be 
able — with  the  legislative  history  the 
gentleman  is  establishing — to  go  ahead 
and  proceed  to  pass  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  I  intend  to 
support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair  legis- 
lation. As  I  pointed  out,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  establish  certain  facts 
here  today — since  there  is  some  doubt  in 
my  mind  and  some  doubt  was  raised  in 
the  Rules  Committee — as  to  these  rights, 
and  I  think  the  only  way  to  make  cer- 
tain these  rights  still  exist  is  to  make  this 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  so  he  may  make  his 
comments  about  the  "association  of  pro- 
ducers." I  understand  the  amendments 
were  agreed  on,  that  they  would  delete 
the  words  "association  of  producers," 
but  the  gentleman  indicated  before  the 
Rules  Committee  that  even  though  these 
words  are  stricken  out,  "association  of 
producers"  will  be  covered  under  the 
definition  of  "handler"  on  page  2. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  it  correctly. 

The  words  "association  of  producers" 
are  used  in  this  bill  in  a  number  of  places. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  stricken  out  in 
every  instance,  but  they  are  in  every 
instance  where  they  seem  to  be  redun- 
dant and  where  certain  individuals  or 
groups  felt  that  it  might  be  pointing  a 
finger  at  their  groups  and  expressing 
some  kind  of  criticism. 

There  was  never  any  intention  to  con- 
demn or  criticize  any  group  or  any  in- 
dividual. But  when  we  take  out  the 
words  "association  of  producers"  in  the 
instances  where  the  Sisk  amendments 
will  remove  them,  we  still  define  the 
term  "person"  as  on  page  3,  lines  16  and 
17,  which  clearly  says  the  word  "person" 
includes  associations. 

I  take  it  the  word  "associations"  is 
much  broader  than  "association  of  pro- 
ducers," because  "associations"  includes 
all  kinds  of  associations,  and  obviously 
"persons"  then  still  includes  "associa- 
tions"— that  is  "associations  of  pro- 
ducers" as  well  as  associations  of  sellers 
or  consumers. 

Then  we  find,  on  page  2,  lines  19  and 
20  of  the  bill,  "the  term  'handler'  means 
any  person  engaged  in  the  business  or 
practice  of"  acquiring,  grading,  pack- 
aging, handling,  contracting  or  negoti- 
ating. We  also  find  there  is  a  definition 
of  "producer."  Those  definitions  have  not 
been  changed,  nor  has  the  definition  of 
the  term  "association  of  producers"  been 
changed.  It  has  not  been  changed  and 
is  not  changed  by  the  Sisk  amendments. 
It  seems  therefore  perfectly  clear  to  me 
that  the  removal  of  the  words  "associa- 
tion of  producers"  in  the  instances  where 
those  words  are  removed  by  the  Sisk 
amendments  will  leave  us  with  the  clear 
inclusion  of  "producers"  as  persons  who 
are  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and 
that  these  associations  would  be  just  as 
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much  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
they  would  be  if  we  left  the  additional 
words  "association  of  producers"  in  the 
bill  as  they  appear  numerous  times  on 
pages  4  and  5,  where  they  are  simply  sur- 
plusage, where  they  add  nothing.  It  sim- 
ply says  we  have  this  class,  just  as  we 
have  Members  of  Congress,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  us.  That  is  about  what  we 
have  said  in  a  good  many  of  these  in- 
stances, and  I  think  if  we  include  all 
Members  of  Congress,  we  still  include  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  without  naming  them. 

That  is  about  all  that  is  done,  as  I  see 
it,  by  the  Sisk  amendment:  to  use  the 
general  inclusive  term  rather  than  to  use 
the  specific  term. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments  and  for  clarifying  this 
matter,  because  there  was  some  doubt 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  associa- 
tions of  producers  would  be  actually  cov- 
ered by  the  prohibited  practices  under 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  has  just  told  the 
House  they  would  be  covered  by  the  lan- 
guage on  line  19  of  page  2,  referring  to 
any  person,  by  interpreting  "person"  to 
cover  associations  of  producers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
.    Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  add  further  that  it 
is  my  clear  understanding  and  convic- 
tion with  the  Sisk  amendments  this  bill 
still  will  apply  to  all  associations. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'HaraL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing some  questions  about  the  history  of 
this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  bill  which 
was  known  as  the  Aiken  bill  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  on  behalf 
of  which  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  other  farm 
organizations  spoke  to  me.  Now  I. am 
given  to  understand  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  continues  to 
support  the  bill  but  that  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions are  now  opposed  to  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
if  he  could  explain  this  to  me  and  to  the 
House.  What  did  the  bill  as  introduced 
do?  What  changes  were  made,  and  for 
what  reasons?  Where  are  we  today,  and 
why? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
explain  to  the  gentleman  what  other  peo- 
ple had  in  mind  or  why  other  people  took 
action.  I  certainly  would  not,  even  if  I 
could,  undertake  to  speak  for  these 
other  individuals. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  what  Senator 
Aiken  had  in  mind  or  what  the  other 
body  had  in  mind,  but  there  did  seem  to 
be  a  need  for  legislation  which  would 
prevent  any  discrimination  against  pro- 


ducers of  agricultural  products  because 
of  their  membership  in  cooperatives. 
Basically,  the  Senate  bill  attempted  to 
do  that. 

In  the  House  we  felt  it  could  be  just  as 
offensive  to  have  discrimination  against 
producers  because  of  their  lack  of  mem- 
bership as  to  have  discrimination  against 
them  because  of  their  membership.  It  was 
basically  that  we  wanted  to  make  this 
bill  apply  in  both  directions — to  make  of 
it  a  two-way  street — to  make  of  it  a  pro- 
tector of  the  right  of  the  producer  to 
determine  for  himself  whether  he  cared 
to  or  did  not  care  to  become  a  member  of 
a  cooperative. 

We  did  so  rewrite  the  bill.  I  believe 
we  did  it  much  more  strongly.  We  made 
of  the  original  legislation  a  two-way  pro- 
posal which  would  actually  assure  to  any 
producer  the  right  to  belong  or  not  to 
belong  to  a  cooperative. 

I  think  that  there  was  a  need  and 
there  is  a  need  lor  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion. Examples  were  cited  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  unfairness  of  certain  op- 
erations where  members  could  not  sell 
their  crops  because  they  were  members 
of  a  cooperative.  We  certainly  felt  it  is 
unfair  to  deny  any  man  the  right  to 
sell  his  crop  because  he  belongs  to  a 
group,  whether  it  be  a  cooperative,  a 
labor  union,  or  the  Baptist  Church.  We 
sought  to  provide  the  assurance  that 
membership  or  lack  of  membership 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  his  ability 
to  market  his  crops.  That  is  really  all 
there  is  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion :  When  this  bill  started  off  I  thought 
it  contained  a  provision  that  would  per- 
mit producers  to  band  together  and  to 
bargain  collectively  with  processers  on 
the  price  of  their  crop  and  that  the  real 
intention  of  the  bill  was  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fair  price  for  their  crop?  Was 
that  not  part  of  the  bill  to  begin  with, 
and  does  it  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  bill  now  before  us? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  have  the  Aiken 
bill  here  before  me,  unfortunately.  I  do 
not  recall  that  it  contained  those  pro- 
visions, however.  The  Mondale  bill  con- 
tains those  provisions.  It  has  not  as  yet 
been  considered  by  either  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Mondale  bill  has  not 
passed  the  other  Ixjdy  and  has  not  come 
before  the  House,  but  it  does  contain  the 
provisions  that  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to.  If  the  Aiken  bill  contains 
those  provisions,  it  has  simply  slipped 
my  memory.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
was  any  such  provision  in  there,  how- 
ever, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  It  may  have 
been  the  Mondale  bill,  that  had  such 
provisions  in  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  are  some  bills 
pending  in  the  House  that  are  com- 
parable to  the  Mondale  bill. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Has  the 
committee  considered  those? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  The  Senate  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  Mondale  bill. 
We  will  probably  take  no  action  until 
they  have  acted  on  that  bill.  They  have 
had  it  much  longer  than  we  have  had 
it.  It  was  introduced  there  many  months 
ago.  It  lias  only  been  liere  for  the  last 
10  days  or  2  weeks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rather  upset,  as  I 
say.  by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  a  number  of  concerned  per- 
sons who  expressed  to  me  some  confu- 
sion about  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SisKl  said  that  he  is  going  to  tr>'  to  cor- 
rect .-^ome  of  the  things  in  tlie  bill.  The 
gentleman  Irom  Ohio  I  Mr.  LattaI  .sug- 
gested that  maybe  there  are  some  things 
wrong  with  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  Uiink  the 
whole  business  is  rather  unclear.  I  iiope, 
really,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  might  not 
complete  action  on  this  bill  imtil  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  and 
consider  llie  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
get  them  straight  in  our  own  minds.  I 
receive  varying  reports.  One  tells  me 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
for  the  bill,  and  another  tells  me  that  it 
is  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  had  heard  this  morning 
after  I  came  on  the  floor  a  second-hand 
report  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture opposed  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  tell  us  when  and  from 
what  source  he  gets  that  information, 
because  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  give  you  exact  informa- 
tion on  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know, 
though.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs this  morning.  I  was  informed  when 
I  returned  from  that  committee  that  I 
had  received  a  telephone  call  from  some- 
one whose  name  my  administrative  as- 
sistant did  not  recall  who  represented 
himself  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment responding  to  an  earlier  telephone 
inquiry  of  mine.  He  indicated  that  the 
Department  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  pentleman  from  Michigan 
that  the  only  thing  I  know  about  this  is 
the  fact  that  I  have  heard  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  opposed  to  this  legislation,  only 
after  I  got  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
morning. 

However,  I  wish  to  go  further  and  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  undertook  this 
morning  to  talk  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  everyone  else  in- 
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volved.  I  did  accomplish  my  objective 
of  talking  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  He 
said  that  the  Department  insofar  as  he 
knew  supported  the  bill  with  the  Sisk 
amendments,  which  I  assured  him  we 
would  accept. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary told  me  that  the  Department  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  told  me  that  I  might 
repeat  that  fact  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  that  the  Department  sup- 
ported this  bill  if  the  Sisk  amendments 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
this  report.  It  was  my  information  that 
the  Department  would  not  support  the 
bill  as  presently  drawn. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  any  impression  upon  the  part 
of  anyone,  because  no  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  told  me  that  the 
Department  is  opposed  to  it,  this  bill,  in 
this  or  «ny  other  form.  However,  I  did 
talk  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  did  discuss 
that  point  with  him,  and  he  stated  that 
he  expected  the  Sisk  amendments  to  be 
adopted  and  that,  if  adopted  they  were 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Foley)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHaraI 
in  order  that  he  may  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  clear  up  my  misunderstanding  or  any 
misunderstanding  whatsoever  In  regard 
to  this  matter,  because  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  no  one  should  be  confused  about  what 
is  going  on  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl  has  cleared  up  one  question  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  report  this  bill  if  the  Sisk 
amendments  which  I  understand  are 
now  at  the  Clerk's  desk  are  adopted. 
However,  if  they  are  adopted,  they  would 
not  change  the  general  import  of  the  bill 
at  all.  It  is  my  further  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHaraI 
can  satisfy  himself  to  that  extent  by 
using  a  3-minute  perusal  of  the  amend- 
ments which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk!  is  going 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  wanted  to 
make  some  legislative  history  here  in  or- 
der to  make  clear  what  the  Sisk  amend- 
ments would  do  if  adopted.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  after  all  that  colloquy,  if 
the  gentleman  were  here,  the  gentleman 
should  be  clearly  satisfied  as  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  said. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  still  in  a  state  of 
confusion  when  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  three  questionable  points  have 
been  completely  cleared  up. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  One  of  the 


points  that  has  not  been  cleared  up.  if 
this  legislation  should  become  law,  is  to 
this  effect:  Would  a  cooperative  be  able 
to  deal  with  its  members  upon  one  basis 
and  be  permitted  to  deal  with  other 
members  upon  another  basis?  It  is  my 
understanding  based  upon  what  the 
gontlcman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI  has 
."^aid,  that  they  would  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  PO.A.GE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michis^'an.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  no  co-op 
:s  beinsr  compelled  to  extend  any  benefits 
to  a  nonmember  that  it  had  refused  to 
extend  to  its  own  membership.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  op- 
errttioia^of  the  co-ops.  The  only  thing 
which  tlie  co-ops  cannot  do  is  to  go  out 
and  coerce  a  nonmember  into  becoming 
a  member  of  the  co-op  and  thereby  come 
under  the  legislation.  That  is  the  only 
thing  whicli  this  bill  does  not  permit.  It 
does  not  permit  any  discrimination  be- 
cause of  their  membership  in  an  orga- 
nization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fo- 
ley I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HungateL 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  this  effect:  I  understand  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  is  for  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Insofar  as  I  know  that  is 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
information  to  the  effect  that  the  Mid- 
west Farmers'  Association — MFA — and 
the  National  Grange  as  well  as  the  NFO, 
would  be  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  would  care  to  comment  upon 
that? 

And  also  what  their  position  would  be 
if  the  Sisk  amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man s  inquii-y  I  will  say  that  unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what 
their  position  is  now  or  what  it  may  be 
if  the  amendments  are  adopted. 

I  have  had  a  communication  in  writ- 
ing advising  me  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  favors  the  bill  with 
or  without  the  Sisk  amendments.  I  have 
no  communication  from  any  of  the  other 
organization...  that  gentleman  mentioned 
either  supporting  or  opposing  the  bill 
either  as  it  stands  or  if  it  were  changed 
by  the  Sisk  amendments.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, tell  the  gentleman  what  their  posi- 
tion is. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  at  all  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  is  in  favor  of 
the  bill  with  the  Sisk  amendments.  Now. 
as  to  whether  the  Farmers'  Union  and 
the  Grange  are  for  the  bill,  either  with  or 
without  the  Sisk  amendments,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  say.  But  if  any  of  the  orga- 
nizations representing  farmers  were  for 
the  bill  before  the  Sisk  amendments,  they 
would  still  not  be  against  the  bill  after 
the  Sisk  amendments,  because  the  Sisk 
amendments  would  clarify  any  conten- 
tion they  might  have  as  far  as  the  co- 
ops are  concerned. 

So  that  the  Sisk  amendments  should 
make  the  NFO  and  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  Grange  all  favor  the  bill  with 
the  Sisk  amendments,  even  if  they  did 
not  favor  it  without  the  Sisk  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SISK.  At  this  time  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he  has  any 
further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley  > .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempwre  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  272,  nays  39,  not  voting  122, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  65 J 
YEAS— 272 


Atobltt 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Devlne 

Abernethy 

Buchanan 

DlngeU 

Adair 

Burke.  Fla. 

Dole 

Albert 

Burleson 

Donohue 

.Anderson,  m. 

Bush 

Dorn 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Button 

Dowdy 

Andrews, 

Cahlll 

Downing 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

Duncan 

Arends 

Casey 

Eckhardt 

Ashbrook 

Cecierberg 

Edmondson 

Ashmore 

Chamberlain 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Aspinall 

Clancy 

Edwards,  La. 

Bates 

Clark 

Erlenbom 

Belcher 

Clausen, 

Esch 

Bennett 

Don  H. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Berry 

Clawson,  Del 

Everett 

Belts 

Cohel&n 

Evins,  Tenn. 

BevUI 

CoUler 

FasceU 

Blester 

Conable 

Pindley 

Blackburn 

Conte 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Blanton 

Cowger 

Fountain 

Blatnllc 

Cramer 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Bolaud 

Culver 

Fuqua 

Bolton 

Curtis 

Gallflanakis 

Bow 

Davis,  a«. 

Oath  in  gs 

Bray 

Davis,  Wis. 

Glaimo 

Brlnkley 

Dawson 

Gonzalez 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Goodllng 

Brotzman 

DeUenback 

GrlfSn 

Brown,  Midi. 

Denm-y 

Orlfflths 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Qross 
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Gude 

Marsh 

Satterfield 

Haley 

Martin 

Saylor 

Hall 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Schadeberg 

Halleck 

May 

Scherle 

Hamilton 

Mayne 

Schneebell 

Hammer- 

Meeds 

Schwelker 

bchmidt 

MeskUl 

Schwengel 

Hanley 

Michel 

Scott 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shrlver 

Harrison 

MUl.s 

Sikes 

Harsha 

MinshaU 

Sisk 

Harvey 

Mize 

Skubitz 

Hathaway 

Monagan 

Slack 

Hays 

Montgomery 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hebert 

Moore 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Morgan 

Smith.  Okla. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Snyder 

Henderson 

Morton 

Springer 

Holland 

Mosher 

Stafford 

Horton 

Moss 

Stanton 

Hosmer 

Myers 

Steed 

Hull 

Natcher 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hungate 

Nedzi 

Stelger,  WU. 

Hutchinson 

Nelsen 

Stratton 

Ichord 

Nichols 

Sullivan 

Jarman 

OKonskl 

Talt 

Joelson 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Taylor 

Johnson.  Calif 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Passman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Pelly 

Tenzer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Perkins 

Thompson,  Ga 

Karth 

Phllbin 

Tliomson,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Pike 

Timney 

Kee 

Plrnle 

Udall 

King,  N.Y. 

Poage 

Ullman 

Klrwan 

Potr 

Utt 

Kleppe 

Pollock 

V'ander  Jagt 

Kornegay 

Pool 

Vanlk 

Kuykendall 

Price,  ni. 

Vigorito 

Kyi 

Pryor 

Waggonner 

Kyros 

Pucinskl 

Waldle 

Laird 

Purcell 

Walker 

Landrum 

Qule 

Wampler 

Langen 

Rallsback 

Watson 

Latta 

Randall 

Whalen 

Leggett 

Reld,  ni. 

White 

Lennon 

Beifel 

Whitener 

Lipscomb 

Reinecke 

Widnall 

Lloyd 

Reuss 

Wiggins 

McClory 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Williams,  Pa. 

McCloskey 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Willis 

McClure 

Riegle 

Winn 

McCulloch 

Rivers 

Wolff 

McDade 

Roberts 

Wright 

McDonald, 

Roblson 

Wyatt 

Mich. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wylie 

McFaU 

Rogers,  Fla.  ' 

Wyman 

McMillan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Young 

Macdonald, 

Roudebush 

Zion 

Mass. 

Roush 

Zwach 

Mach^n 

Rumsfeld 

Mahon 

Sandman 
NAYS— 39 

Adams 

Foley 

O'Hara,  111. 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

OHara.  Mich. 

Tenn. 

William  D. 

Olsen 

Annunzlo 

Praser 

Ottlnger 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Patten 

Boiling 

Green.  P». 

Rod! no 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Cabell 

Holineld 

Ryan 

Daniels 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Dow 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Dulskl 

Mlnish 

Tleman 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mink 

Yates 

EUberg 

Nix 

NOT  VCnNG- 

-122 

Addabbo 

Cunningham 

Gray 

Ashley 

Daddario 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ayres 

de  la  Garza 

Grover 

Baring 

Dent 

Gubser 

Battln 

Dickinson 

Gurney 

Bell 

Diggs 

Hagan 

Bingham 

Dwyer 

Halpern 

Boggs 

Eshleman 

Hanna 

Brademas 

Fallon 

Hardy 

Bra  SCO 

Farbsteln 

Hawkins 

Brock 

Felghan 

Helstoskl 

Broomfield 

Fino 

Herlong 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fisher 

Howard 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Flood 

Hunt 

Burton,  Calif. 

Flynt 

Irwin 

Burton.  Utah 

Prelinghuysen 

Jacobs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Friedel 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Celler 

Gallagher 

Karsten 

Cleveland 

Gardner 

Keith 

Colmer 

Garmatz 

Kelly 

Conyers 

Gcttys 

King.  CaUf. 

Corbett 

Gibbons 

KluczjTiskl 

Connan 

OoodeU 

Kupferman 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

Madden 

MalUiard 

Mathias.  Md. 

Mat.'-unaga 

Miller.  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy,  NY. 

Patra.in 

Pepper 

Pettis 


Pickle 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Rcsnlck 

Ronan 

Rostenkowski 

Hoth 

Hciybal 

Ruppe 

St  Onge 

Selden 

Shipley 

Smith.  Calif. 


Staggers 

StephenB 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiitklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wliitten 

WlUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

C-harles  H. 
Wydler 
Zatalockl 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
foriiia. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  MalUiard. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  BjTnea  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.   Whallej. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Roybal 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.   Hanna  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  DULSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
'yea"  -to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Tlie  doors  wcie  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  le.solve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
the  Union  for  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  13541 1  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affectina  producers  of  aMricul- 
tural  products  and  a.ssociations  of  such 
producers,  and  for  otiier  purpo.ses. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     I  HE    COMMITTfF.    OF    TIIK    WHOl.K 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  tlie  bill  H.R.  13541.  with  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tcnne.ssee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  \vith. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  I  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  1. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  always  pleased 
when  I  find  a  real  interest  manifested 
upon  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  in  agricultural  bills.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  questioning  that  has 
gone  on  during  the  last  hour  is  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,  I  should  be  elated  at 
this  time.  However,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
couraged over  the  fact  that  I  fear  some 
of  the  questioning  has  brought  about  the 
discussion  of  some  ancillary  affairs  di- 
rected not  so  much  at  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  instant  bill,  but  directed  at 
some  other  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  .somewhat  em- 
barrassed when  I  find  that  very,  very 
few  Members  seem  to  have  given  very 
much  consideration  to  the  provisions 
which  are  contained  in   this  bill. 

Mr.  'WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  those  and  I  wish  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  1  could 
give  us  a  thumbnail  explanation  of  the 
merits  as  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
this  bill  and  what  they  are  designed  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  shall  try  to  do  just  what 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana is  requesting  on  the  little  finger  of 
my  hand. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  very  little  in- 
volved with  reference  to  this  particular 
bill.  Referring  to  the  thought  upon  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  is  a  bargaining  rights  bill — 
it  has  and  contains  no  part  of  that  ap- 
proach. In  other  words,  there  is  no  way 
of  making  a  bargaining  rights  bill  out  of 
it.  nor  does  it  propose  to  set  up  a  closed 
shop.  This  bill  does  not  set  up  a  closed 
shop,  although  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
has  elicited  some  considerable  questions 
directed  at  this  proposition.  This  bill 
simply  attempts  to  protect  the  rights  of 
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the  producers  whether  they  be  members 
of  cooperatives  or  whether  they  be  non- 
members  or  noncooperatlve,  they  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
buyers  involved. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question 
arose  from  the  purchases  of  vegetables. 
Most  of  the  criticism  before  the  commit- 
tee had  reference  to  this  particular  item. 
There  was  testimony  presented  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the  ef- 
fect that  certain  purchasers  of  vege- 
tables— certainly  very  large  producers  of 
vegetables — refused  to  purchase  from 
certain  producers  in  a  community  who 
were  members  of  a  local  cooperative,  but 
would  purchase  from  an  individual  mem- 
ber or  farmer  if  he  would  forgo  his  mem- 
bership  in  the  cooperative. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  have  been  a  witness  to 
that  procediu-e  in  my  own  great  State 
and  In  the  great  congressional  district 
which  it  Is  my  honor  to  represent  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  We  grow  what  we  call 
a  "yam" — sweet  potatoes  which  are 
grown  by  members  of  various  coopera- 
tives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  have  attempted  to  have  a  full 
investigation  of  those  who  are  busing 
those  potatoes,  but  who  are  undercutting 
the  price  for  those  potatoes,  and  which 
represents  the  greatest  monopoly  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  state  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
we  should  try  to  see  that  every  producer 
has  the  right  to  sell  his  products  and  has 
a  right  to  sell  his  products  to  a  coopera- 
tive, or  to  noncooperatlve  handlers  if  he 
so  sees  fit. 

And  that  is  all  that  this  bill  does;  sim- 
ply to  prescribe  procedures  whereby  the 
producers  may  seek  redress  in  the  way 
of  damages  if  the  processor  discrimi- 
nates against  them  because  of  member- 
ship or  lack  of  membership. 

The  question  was  presented  to  me  a 
while  a«o  by  one  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
whether  this  does  help  to  set  up  some 
antitrust  provisions,  or  does  it  attempt 
to  repeal  some  provisions,  or  does  it  say 
that  you  cannot  discriminate  upon  any 
grounds. 

No,  this  bill  does  not  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation per  se.  It  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion only  when  the  discrimination  is 
based  upon  the  membership  or  lack  of 
membership  of  a  producer  in  an  agricul- 
tural cooperative.  And  that  is  all  there  is 
to  the  bill.  It  does  not  go  into  this  ques- 
tion of  marketing  rights,  it  does  not  go 
into  any  of  these  ancillary  questions,  it 
does  not  try  to  solve  the  question  of  labor 
and  management.  It  simply  tries  to  solve 
this  one,  specific  problem  that  we  believe 
is  important  in  a  few  instances  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ARSNDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  might  be  considered  helpful  to- 
ward increasing  the  price  of  feed  grains 
in  this  country?  I  would  point  out  to  the 


gentleman  that  wc  are  running  at  a  ter- 
ribly low  level,  we  are  back  to  the  1930 's 
now  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  And 
some  of  us  are  rather  interested  in  this 
problem  on  how  we  can  increase  the 
income  of  the  farmers  today. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  pass  a  bill  which 
would  increase  the  income  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of 
those  who  are  deeply  interested  In  the 
fanners  that  this  might  help  increase 
their  income  in  certain  respects.  How- 
ever, I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  have 
any  particular  influence  on  the  price  of 
corn  in  which  the  gentleman  is  espe- 
cially interested. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  re- 
fused to  buy  com  from  any  producer 
because  of  membership  or  lack  of  mem- 
bership in  a  cooperative,  but  I  do  know 
the  testimony  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee indicated  that  this  is  the  case  in- 
sofar as  certain  sales  of  vegetables  are 
concerned,  as  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana has  pointed  out.  and  that  this  has 
been  a  common  practice  and  still  is. 

All  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  here  is 
one  little,  rather  insignificant  problem  in 
agriculture,  and  if  we  deal  with  it  suc- 
cessfully we  believe  we  will  help  the 
producers  of  agricultural  products,  and 
certainly  will  not  be  doing  an  Injustice 
to  anybody. 

If  this  Congress  believes  that  it  Is  right 
for  farmers,  if  they  want,  to  join  a  co- 
operative, then  they  oiight  to  have  the 
right  to  do  it  without  being  penalized  for 
doing  it.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  bill. 
It  is  not  a  marketing  rights  bill,  it  is  a 
verj'  minor  bill. 

There  will  be  certain  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia 
that  will,  he  hopes,  aUay  the  fears  of 
certain  of  those  who  have  thought  that 
possibly  we  were  pointing  a  finger  where 
we  should  not  point  it. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  imder  section  4  of  the 
bill  the  prohibition  is  directed  only  at 
handlers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So  that  the 
crux  of  this  legislation  deals  with  han- 
dlers, and  not  producers;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  very  correct,  be- 
cause no  pi^oducer  can  discriminate  be- 
cause a  handler  is  a  member  of  a  co-op, 
or  because  he  is  not.  It  only  relates  to 
the  handler  who  refuses  to  buy  from  a 
producer  because  of  his  membership,  or 
perchance  because  of  his  lack  of  mem- 
bership in  a  cooperative. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  on  page  4,  line  3, 
where  it  says  "to  discriminate  against  any 
producer  with  respect  to  price,  quantity, 
quality,  or  other  terms  of  purchase,  ac- 
quisition, or  other  handling  of  agricul- 
tural products  because  of  his  membership 
in  or  contract  with  an  association  of 
producers" — do  I  miderstand  that  under 
this  provision  a  handler  may  oflfer  to  one 
co-op  one  price,  and  to  another  co-op  a 
different  price,  and  not  be  in  violation  of 
this  law? 


Mr.  POAGE.  The  co-op  is  not  a  pro- 
ducer, and  consequently  is  not  covered  by 
this  bill.  This  relates  to  the  producer.  The 
producer  is  the  man  who  produces  the 
product.  This  says  that  If  a  large  proces- 
sor, we  will  say  a  packer  of  vegetables, 
such  as  beans,  comes  out  and  wants  to 
buy  beans,  and  he  finds  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  is  a  member  of  a  co- 
op, and  he  finds  that  the  gentleman  sit- 
ting next  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
not  a  member  of  a  co-op,  he  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  say  that  he  will  pay  thr 
gentleman  from  Colorado  more  becauflr 
he  is  a  member. 

Nor  can  he  pay  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  more,  because  he  is  not  a 
member. 

We  simply  say  that  you  cannot  dis- 
criminate because  of  his  membership — 
that  is,  the  producer's  membership — in 
a  cooperative. 

There  is  no  way  that  a  producer  could 
be  a  party  to  this  sort  of  thing,  because 
he  is  not  buying. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  but 
what  you  are  doing  is  penalizing,  so  to 
speak,  the  handler  and  saying  to  him, 
"You  make  certain  when  you  deal  with 
this  cooperative  that  you  deal  with  them 
at  the  same  price  and  the  same  quality." 
Suppose  you  have  three  cooperatives? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  we  are  not  talking 
about  dealing  with  co-ops — that  is  the 
marketing  rights  bill.  That  bill  is  not 
before  the  House.  We  are  talking  about 
dealing  with  producers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page  4 
of  the  bill,  you  say,  "To  discriminate 
against  any  producer,"  and  so  on. 

Then  on  line  5,  you  say,  "or  other  han- 
dling of  agricultural  products  because  of 
his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an 
association  of  producers." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

The  gentleman  has  propounded  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  purchaser 
or  buyer  or  handler  could  offer  one  price 
to  one  producer  and  another  price  to  an- 
other producer  and  not  be  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Certainly,  he  can — certainly, 
he  can.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  of  the  bill  or  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  that  a  \iolation  of  any 
kind  because  that  is  a  imrt  of  fair  trade. 

We  only  say  that  if  the  purchaser  re- 
fuses to  deal  with  the  producer  because 
he  is  a  member  of  an  association  that 
that  would  be  in  violation.  That  is  all 
that  we  say. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  the 
response  is  that  the  handler  is  free  to 
continue  to  pay  whatever  price  he  may 
want  to  pay  for  any  product — that  may 
be  the  handler  or  the  association  that 
owned  the  product. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  association 
does  not  pay  any  price  at  all — they  sell. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me — he  will  be  free  to  do  so  so  long 
as  he  does  not  discriminate  because  of  the 
membership  of  the  producer  in  an  asso- 
ciation. 

He  can  discriminate  against  you  be- 
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cause  you  are  6  feet  tall.  He  can  discrim- 
inate because  you  have  blue  eyes  as  far 
as  this  bin  Is  concerned. 

This  bill  relates  only  to  discrimination 
based  upon  membership  or  lack  of  mem- 
bership In  the  cooperative,  and  no  more. 
Now  I  think  the  basic  misunderstand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has.  Is  that  he  assumes  that  this  bill  goes 
to  all  of  the  deahngs  of  a  handler.  It  goes 
only  to  his  dealings  with  producers. 

Now  the  term  "producers"  Is  a  defined 
term.  I  think  it  is  one  that  almost  all  of 
us  understand.  But  the  bill  itself  defines 
"producer"  to  mean  "a  person  engaged 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher  or 
dairyman  or  fruit  and  vegetable  or  nut 
grower." 

Now  a  cooperative  Is  simply  selling 
the  products  of  its  members  and  Is  not  a 
producer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  you  are 
not  placing  any  inhibition  on  the  pro- 
ducer whatsoever  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  We  are  only  placing 
inhibitions  on  the  handler  because  of  his 
relations  with  the  producers.  You  ask 
that  we  consider  an  illustration  in  which 
you  do  not  refer  to  the  producer  but  you 
refer  to  discrimination  between  coopera- 
tives— not  between  producers.  This  bill 
relates  to  discrimination  by  handlers  be- 
tween producers  only. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  not 
producers,  but  handlers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  bill  does  not  relate 
to  discrimination  between  handlers.  This 
bill  relates  to  discrimination  only  as  be- 
tween handlers  and  producers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  that 
would  be  true  only  if  we  adopt  the  Sisk 
amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  true  whether  we 
adopt  the  Sisk  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  But  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  indicated  before,  the 
only  inhibition  Is  against  the  handler 
and  not  the  producer. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  also 
provide  that  an  injimctlve  procedure 
would  be  available,  and  there  would  be 
criminal  penalties  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  there  are  no  criminal 
penalties  provided  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page  6, 
beginning  at  line  16,  you  do  provide: 

The  court  may  allow  the  prevailing  party 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  a  part  of  the 
costs. 


Is  there  any  other  statute  that  you 
know  of  which  provides  for  the  recovery 
of  an  attorney's  fee? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  know  of  a  great 
many  such  provisions.  In  fact,  I  think  al- 
most all  actions  of  this  type  provide  for 
such  fees. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  con- 
nection with  agriculture  legislation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  in  agriculture  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  dare  say  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not 
allow  attorney's  fees  In  an  Injunctive 
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proceeding  as  against  one  who  brings 
such  a  proceeding  and  loses  It.  The  one 
who  prevails  In  the  lawsuit  is  entitled  to 
recover  his  attorney's  fees  and  costs. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  In  fact,  in  antitrust  cases 
treble  damages  are  provided  for  in  addi- 
tion to  attorney's  fees. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  On  page  3,  Unes  18 
and  19,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excluded 
as  agricultural  products.  I  was  wonder- 
ins;  why  that  was. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Provision  (c)  eliminates 
the  producers  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
They  were  eliminated  because  represent- 
atives and  groups  who  spoke  for  those 
producers  came  here  and  told  us  that 
they  wanted  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Can  the  handler 
pay  the  members  of  a  co-op  a  different 
price  than  he  pays  nonmembers  of  a 
co-op? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Can  a  handler 
pay  a  member  of  a  co-op  a  different  price 
than  he  would  pay  a  nonmember  of  a 
co-op? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  he  cannot  pay  mem- 
bers of  a  co-op  a  different  price  from 
what  he  pays  nonmembers  solely  because 
of  his  membership  in  the  co-op,  because 
clearly  that  would  be  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  one  who  got  the  higher  price. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  could  he 
contract  with  that  co-op — which  I  do 
not  believe  is  unusual — and  could  the  co- 
op give  him  a  priority  on  their  supply 
and  a  guaranteed  price? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  he  could  contract 
with  the  co-op  at  any  price  he  wanted 
to  as  long  as  he  is  not  dealing  with 
producers.  ^   .^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Even  though  it 
may  be  at  a  different  price  than  is  be- 
ing paid  the  nonmember? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  he  can  contract 
with  the  co-op  on  any  price  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  co-op  and  the 
processor  are  both  handlers— not  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  some  doubt 
of  whether  the  gentleman  understood 
correctly  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  a  handler  can  pay  a  different  price 
to  a  member  of  a  co-op,  that  is,  different 
prices  between  those  who  are  members 
of  a  co-op  and  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, so  long  as  he  does  not  do  it  for  the 
reason  that  the  members  on  the  one  side 
were  members  of  the  co-op? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  very  correct. 


Mr.  LAITA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
turn  to  page  2,  hne  19,  pertaining  to  a 
definition  of  the  term  "handler."  There 
is  a  note : 

(al  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  1 1 ) 
.icquirlng  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  jiroducers  for 
proct.<;sing  or  sale:  (21  pradlne,  packaging, 
handling,  storlni?,  or  processing  aerlcultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  (3)  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
written  or  oral,  with  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  any  agricultural 
product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  handler  in  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  act  specified  in  clause  (1),  (2>, 
or  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

The  gentleman  will  notice  on  page  3, 
line  1,  before  the  figure  "4,"  we  have  In- 
serted the  word  "or."  Does  that  mean  the 
"or"  only  pertains  to  4,  or  does  It  mean  to 
cover  any  one  of  these  four  items  or  defi- 
nitions we  have  under  1,  2,  or  3,  to  mean 
"handler"?  Does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand my  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  understand  the 
question,  and  I  think  I  know  the  answer, 
but  I  recognize  it  as  one  of  those  ques- 
tions about  which  there  can  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  he  does  any 
one  of  these  things;  if  he  engages  in  the 
business  or  practice  of  acquiring  agri- 
cultural products,  he  is  a  handler;  if  he 
is  grading,  packaging,  handling,  storing, 
or  processing  agricultiu-al  products,  or 
receiving  them  from  a  producer,  he  is  a 
handler;  and  if  he  is  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating contracts  with  producers,  then  he 
is  a  liandler.  He  is  also  a  handler  if  he 
acts  as  agent  or  broker  for  any  handler 
in  the  performance  of  any  of  these  three. 
So  I  think  doing  any  one  of  the  four  acts 
would  make  him  a  handler. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  also  agree  there  might  be 
some  question  on  this  subject,  so  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  agree  to  an 
amendment  which  would  clear  this  mat- 
ter up.  On  line  22  of  page  2,  before  the 
figure  "2."  iiisert  the  word  "or";  and  on 
line  24  of  the  same  page,  before  "3"  in- 
sert the  word  "or."  so  it  would  correspond 
with  No.  4  on  page  3? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  consider  that 
would  be  a  desirable  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly. I  would  be  glad  to  accept  such  an 
amendment. 
Mr.  LATTA,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  referring  to  iMge  2,  under 
"Definitions,"  I  wonder  if  it  Is  the  sense 
of  this  section  'a)  that  defines  "han- 
dler" to  include  in  that  definition  a  co- 
operative that  might  be  a  handler? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  the  whole  piu"- 
pose  of  the  Sisk  amendments— I  will  not 
say  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sisk  amend- 
ments, but  we  think  it  is  clearly  the  law 
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the  way  we  have  this  written.  If  we  will 
read  the  definitions  on  page  3 — 

The  term  "person"  Includes  Individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  associations. 

That  also  Includes  associations. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
then  let  us  assume  we  have  a  cooperative 
in  the  process  of  handling  or  processing 
an  agricultural  product  covered  by  the 
bill,  and  let  us  say  this  cooperative  sells 
at  very  low  rates  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
and  so  on.  to  its  members  only.  It  con- 
tracts with  its  members  only  for  the 
produce  that  is  ultimately  grown.  Would 
It  be  under  this  bill  an  unfair  act  for  that 
co-op  to  refuse  to  sell  these  cheap  seeds 
and  fertilizers  to  a  nonmember  and  re- 
fuse to  buy  from  a  nonmember  similar 
produce? 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  long  as  it  is  handling 
Its  business  only  with  its  own  members, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  that  concerns  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  think  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  deal  with 
its  own  members  and  refuse  to  deal  with 
outfilders.- 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  a  co-op  could  discriminate  against 
nonmembers  on  the  specific  reason  of  be- 
ing a  norunember,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  my  understanding 
exactly,  because  they  have  the  right  to 
determine  who  their  members  are. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  cleared  up  in  the  Record  when  mem- 
bers revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  but 
I  thought  I  heard  some  conflicting  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  whether  the 
handler  can  discriminate  in  price.  Am  I 
to  understand  a  handler  can  pay  the  pro- 
ducing members  of  an  association  a  dif- 
ferent price  than  he  pays  to  a  non- 
member? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  the  handler  can 
pay? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  A  different  price  or 
greater  price  or  lesser  price  to  members 
of  an  association  than  he  can  pay  to  a 
nonmember  of  the  association? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  If  the  handler  is  an  association,  the 
association  has  the  perfect  right  to  reject 
membership  or  refuse  to  do  business  with 
nonmembers  and  to  do  business  with 
only  its  own  members. 

To  that  extent  it  seems  to  me  the 
general  law,  which  is  not  repealed  here, 
would  give  them  the  right  to  make  that 
differentiation  between  members  and 
nonmembers  in  spite  of  this  bill:  yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  How  about  a  handler 
who  is  not  an  association  of  producers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  a 
handler  who  is  not  an  association  can- 
not discriminate  on  the  price  he  offers 
members  of  the  association  and  the  price 
he  offers  nonmembers,  except  when  he 
has  some  other  basis  for  drawing  a  dif- 
ferentiation, some  other  basis  than  mem- 
bership or  lack  of  membership. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  he  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  pay  them  a  higher  price,  as  an 
example,  I  would  think  he  would  be 


paying  a  higher  price  because  they  are 
members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  I  believe  would  be 
a  presumption.  I  would  presume  that  was 
true.  But  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the 
individual  claiming  discrimination  to 
prove  it.  The  burden  there  would  be  he 
would  have  to  show  that  the  discrimina- 
tion was  based  upon  the  membership  or 
lack  of  membership. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  -vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  hope  I  do  not  con- 
fuse tais  more,  but  it  was  my  under- 
standing, regardless  of  the  price  paid,  if 
he  did  not  do  it  to  discriminate  against 
any  producer  because  he  belonged  to  the 
association,  or  to  coerce  or  intimidate 
any  producer  or  other  person  to  enter 
into,  maintain,  breach,  cancel,  or  termi- 
nate a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 
keting contract  with  an  association  of 
producers  or  a  contract  with  a  handler, 
or  to  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  inducement 
or  reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or 
ceasing  to  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers,  it  would  not  be  covered.  If  he 
does  not  do  it  to  keep  the  man  from  be- 
longing to  an  association  I  do  not  believe 
it  comes  under  the  bill.  He  must  do  two 
things.  First,  he  must  refuse  to  deal  with 
him,  and  for  the  reasons  enumerated 
here.  For  any  other  reason  he  could  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  him  or  pay  any  price 
he  wanted;  but  he  must  not  do  it  in 
order  to  keep  him  from  belonging  to  an 
association. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  that  is  the  test. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  1  Mrs.  May  1 . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  the  product  of  several 
years  of  effort  directed  at  the  objective 
of  trying  to  strengthen,  in  one  way  we 
have  within  our  power  to  so  do,  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  U.S.  farmer. 

This  legislation  is,  as  our  chairman 
has  said,  not  as  complicated  as  some  of 
the  previous  colloquy  might  indicate.  We 
are  not  trying  to  create  a  brand  new 
body  of  bargaining  law  here.  What  we 
are  doing  is  striking  at  intimidation,  co- 
ercion, or  discrimination  which  might 
be  used  aganst  the  producer  through  acts 
such  as  threatening  to  stop  purchasing 
his  produce  if  he  decides  to  become  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  association. 

We  have  cooperative  associations  al- 
ready in  existence.  They  are  continuing 
to  operate  under  certain  rules.  This 
measure  just  reaffirms  longstanding 
congressional  support  of  the  right  of 
farmers  to  form  such  associations. 

I  think  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  more  familiar  with  labor  imion 
oriented  language  than  they  are  with 
agricultural  language  that  this  attempts 
to  outlaw  "yellow  dog  contracts." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  House  to  introduce  this 
legislation  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  did  so 
because  I  felt  that  such  legislation  was 
both  necessary  and  justified.  As  all  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  are  well  aware,  the 
farm  situation  in  the  United  States  right 
now  is  critical.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
is  tightening  like  a  vise  on  our  producers 


all  over  the  country.  More  and  more 
fanners  are  being  forced  to  leave  the 
land  because  of  farm  prices  that  are  too 
low  to  provide  farmers  a  decent  return 
for  their  investment  and  labor.  Certainly 
a  large  part  of  this  is  because  the  farmer 
is  in  a  unique  marketing  position  com- 
pared to  other  businesses  and  industrie.s 
in  that  he  does  not  have  the  bargaining 
power  in  the  marketplace  to  enable  him 
to  get  a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  the 
commodities  which  he  produces.  Almost 
every  other  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  today  can  put  a  price  on  its  prod- 
uct and  can  say  to  the  potential  buyer, 
"This  is  what  I  want  for  it."  Only  the 
farmer  today  must  go  hat  in  hand  both 
to  the  suppliers  of  his  production  mate- 
rials as  well  as  to  the  purchasers  of  his 
products.  Only  the  farmer  is  forced  to 
ask,  "How  much."  of  everj'one  with 
whom  he  deals.  This  is  why  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  does  have  significance.  It  is 
because  its  only  purpose  is  to  give  more 
bargaining  muscle  to  the  farmer  In  the 
marketplace  by  assuring  him  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  compete  in  his  volun- 
tary cooperative  organizations;  that  is. 
to  compete  without  fear  of  reprisals  or 
unfair  trade  practices. 

This  bill  can  put  another  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  economic  parity  for  the  U.S. 
farmer.  It  will  give  him  another  tool  to 
use  in  his  battle  for  economic  survival. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  him  with  new 
legal  protection  against  coercion  or  in- 
timidation in  the  marketplace,  and  will 
give  him  new  assurance  of  fairer  prices 
and  fairer  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  came 
before  our  committee  from  the  other 
body.  I  felt  then  it  needed  strengthening 
in  certain  critical  areas.  Before  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  on  the 
measure  I  offered  several  amendments 
which  I  felt  would  restore  important 
producer  protection  provisions.  My  pro- 
posals were  accepted  by  the  committee 
as  well  as  others.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  further  strengthening  amendments 
will  be  offered  during  the  debate  today 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk].  and  I  intend  to 
support  those  amendments. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  do 
with  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
can  have  an  important  economic  effect 
on  farmers  all  over  the  United  States. 
Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  allow  farmers  a 
greater  opportunity  to  receive  fair  re- 
turns for  their  efforts.  Approval  of  this 
legislation  will  certainly  be  at  least  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Agricultural 
Fair  Practices  Act.  The  very  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
marketing  system  for  agricultural  com- 
modities by  creating  several  new  legal 
remedies  which  are  designed  to  prohibit 
unfair  trade  practices. 

I  introduced  a  companion  bill.  H.R. 
12444.  In  August  of  1967,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
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and  their  marketing  associations  must 
have  a  new  and  greater  marketing  power. 
The  measure  before  us  is  substantially 
the  same  legislation,  except  for  several 
amendments  which  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  sought  to  include. 

No  other  economic  group  in  tills  coun- 
trj'  has  experienced  the  income  decline  in 
the  past  20  years  that  farmers  have 
because  of  faulty  programs  concocted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

From  August  1966  to  April  1967  agri- 
cultural prices  suffered  their  sharpest 
decline  since  the  late  1920's  and  early 
1930's.  Prices  in  the  marketplace  dropped 
to  their  lowest  level  since  1935.  In  April 
of  1967  the  parity  ratio  dropped  to  72 
percent,  the  lowest  in  any  month  since 
1934. 

The  prices  received  by  farmers,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  things  that  they  must  buy  to 
produce  their  crops  and  livestock,  and  to 
live  on  the  farm,  were  in  April  of  1967  at 
the  lowest  point  in  33  years.  From  data 
accumulated  for  the  first  half  of  1967,  the 
national  income  shows  an  increase  of  221 
percent,  while  farm  income  is  down  13 
percent. 

Bankrupt  farmers  cannot  continue  to 
feed  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
starving  world,  much  less  increase  pro- 
duction to  meet  our  or  the  world's  needs. 

The  problems  of  our  city  ghettos  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  our  faimers  do 
not  receive  enough  income  for  what  they 
produce.  There  is  just  not  enough  in- 
come in  the  rural  areas,  and  in  our  main 
street  towns  that  service  the  rural  areas, 
to  hold  the  people  there.  Farm  people  are 
moving  to  the  cities.  Farm  population  has 
dropped  more  than  59  erccnt  in  the  last 
20  years. 

While  our  Government's  fiscal  policy, 
import  policy,  farm  credit  and  agricul- 
tural services  are  all  methods  to  improve 
farm  Income,  the  real  test  is  the  prices 
that  the  farmers  are  going  to  receive  in 
the  marketplace  for  their  product. 

Unless  ways  can  be  found  to  pay  fair 
prices  for  the  production  of  food,  our 
country^de  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a 
corporate-tjTJe  conglomerate  agriculture 
that  will  drive  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  farmers  into  the  cities. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  one 
part  of  our  national  policy  which  will  re- 
sult in  better  farm  prices. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
this  House  has  before  it  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
agricultural  legislation  that  it  has  con- 
sidered for  some  time.  As  we  are  all  well 
aware,  there  is  a  need  for  the  farmers  of 
our  countrj*  to  improve  their  net  incomes 
through  better  marketing  of  the  com- 
modities that  they  produce.  Has  any 
other  economic  group  experienced  an  in- 
come decline  in  the  past  20  years?  In  1947 
fanners  had  a  net  income  of  $17.1  billion; 
20  j-ears  later  it  declined  to  $14.8  billion. 

Early  last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  5873, 
legislation  that  was  designed  to  protect 
the  right  of  a  farmer  to  voluntarily  join 
and  belong  to  a  marketing  or  bargaining 
association  without  fear  of  coercion  or 
discrimination.  I  felt  at  that  time,  just  as 


I  do  today,  that  one  of  the  ways  for  farm- 
ers to  improve  their  incomes  is  by  devel- 
oping a  better  marketing  procedure.  A 
part  of  that  better  marketing  procedure 
involves  their  ability  to  get  together  on  a 
group  basis  and  market  their  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

As  a  farmer  myself.  I  have  for  many 
years  felt  that  one  of  the  solutions  to 
some  of  our  agricultural  problems  was  in 
the  area  of  improved  marketing.  I  believe 
that  is  even  more  true  today.  If  the 
American  farmer  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce r<n  abundance  of  food,  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  fair  return  for  his  Ir.bor.  This 
he  is  not  receiving. 

Last  sijring  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
iield  extensive  hearings,  not  only  on  leg- 
islation similar  to  what  I  had  introduced, 
but  also  on  legislation  known  as  S.  109. 
dealing  with  the  marketing  rights  of 
farmers,  that  had  pre\iously  passed  the 
Senate. 

As  a  result  of  the  hcarinps  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Senate  version  was  amended  and,  in  fact, 
in  my  judgment,  improved,  even  though 
it  represents  a  modification  of  the  spe- 
cific bill  that  I  had  introduced. 

Basically,  the  legislation  that  is  before 
the  House  today,  H.R.  13541,  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of 
1967,  would  provide  the  legislative  pro- 
tection for  farmers  who  wish  to  volun- 
tarily join  and  belong  to  a  marketing  or 
bargaining  association  without  fear  of 
coercion  or  discrimination  because  of 
their  membership  in  .such  a  group.  The 
bill  does  not  require  a  farmer  to  join  a 
marketing  or  bargaining  association,  but 
merely  provides  him  the  right  to  volun- 
tarily choose  to  do  so.  If  he  chooses  to 
participate  in  this  kind  of  cooperative 
marketing  activity,  he  will  be  protected 
from  any  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of 
a  handler  of  agricultural  commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  handler  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  bargain  with  an  association 
of  producers,  but  merely  establishes  some 
practices  that  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
handler  of  agricultural  commodities.  Un- 
der this  legislation  handlers  and  produc- 
ers would  .still  be  free  to  select  their  cus- 
tomers and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other 
than  the  fact  that  a  farmer  had  joined 
voluntarily  a  marketing  association.  The 
legislation  provides  that  when  any  pro- 
ducer feels  that  this  act  has  been  violated 
and  that  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  or  coerced  because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  an  association,  there  is  a  pro- 
cedure for  legal  relief  provided. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  fair  to  all 
parties  involved  in  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  merely  estab- 
lishes some  practices  that  that  shall  be 
considered  fair  by  kxjth  producers  and 
handlers  as  they  deal  with  each  other. 

Farming  is  a  basic  industry.  If  this 
segment  of  our  economy  suffers  it  follows 
that  all  are  affected  adversely. 

This  bill  is  simply  designed  to  attempt 
to  help  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts se<^ure  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar.  This  he  is  not  receiving  today. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  leci.slation.  I  um  the  author 
01  H.R.  7247,  identical  to  the  original  bill, 
S.  !09. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  with  the 
inforinalion  the  previous  speakers  have 
idven  us  and  am  familiar  with  the 
charccs  which  liave  been  made  in  repaid 
to  this  legislation.  How-ever,  it  is  still  my 
opinion  that  it  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
poit.  If  the  bill  Ls  amended  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  oriuinal  intent.  I  will  like  it 
even  better. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  as  we 
lorjk  at  the  future  of  the  various  efforts 
of  our  farmers  in  their  production  of 
food  and  fiber,  they  will  have  more  of  an 
ojiportunity  to  negotiate  for  a  lirice  for 
their  products  if  this  bill  passes  than  they 
have  had  heretofore.  Tliis  will  .uive  them 
some  protection  of  tlieir  rights  to  nego- 
tiate. It  will  do  more  good  for  producers 
of  i^erishable  crops  rather  than  i)roduccrs 
of  basic  crops.  However,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this,  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  would  represent  a 
step  forward  and  represent  an  assist 
to  the  ability  of  the  producer  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  better  jjrice  and  by  the  same 
token  a  higher  income. 

Before  I  .^it  down,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  again  of  the  fact  that  mo.st 
fai-mers  are  in  direct  economic  straits  at 
the  present  time.  The  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford],  recently  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  Convention  in 
Minneapolis.  He  lays  out  the  need  for  im- 
proved farm  income  exceptionally  well, 
and  I  will  include  his  sjjeech.  entitled 
"The  Family  Farm  in  the  Space  Aee."  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks.  I  noted  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  an  article  bear- 
ing the  headline,  "Ford  See  No  Chaos 
If  Farm  Act  Dies."  This  surely  trives  the 
wronn  impression  of  his  speech.  He  points 
out  ver>-  clearly,  as  you  will  note  on 
readnig  his  speech,  that  President  John- 
son's argument  that  failure  to  renew  the 
1965  Farm  Act  would  "brin.g  catastrophe 
and  ruin  to  many  farmers"  is  somewhere 
between  pure  puffing  and  incredibility. 

What  actually  would  happen  is  that 
we  would  revert  back  to  the  farm  laws 
which  were  operative  diu-ing  President 
Kennedy's  administration,  and  any  diffi- 
culty farmers  liad  at  that  time  surely 
would  not  measure  up  to  the  economic 
hardship  they  are  facing  today.  It  may 
be  that  the  farmers  would  acain  vote 
down  the  price  a.ssurance  and  mandatory 
production  controls  of  the  old  Wheat 
Act.  but  it  would  be  there  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utilize.  I  personally 
want  to  improve  on  the  1965  Farm  Act. 
I  believe  the  family  farmer  certainly 
needs  a  far  greater  opportimity  to  secure 
an  adequate  income  than  presently  is  the 
case. 

With  those  few  comments,  I  now  give 
you  the  address  of  Representative  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  at  the  National  Fanners  Un- 
ion Convention,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
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The  Family  Farm  in  the  Space  Ace 

L«t  me  say  at  the  outaet  that  I  am  Indeed 
very  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to  partici- 
pate at  this  Important  convention. 

Through  my  years  of  Congressional  serv- 
ice. I  have  always  held  your  fine  organiza- 
tion In  great  respect,  and  though  we  may 
have  differed  from  time  to  time.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  the  Farmers  Union  has  sincerely 
and  effectively  worked  for  the  betterment  of 
family  farming  In  our  great  nation. 

Some  skeptics  have  asked  In  recent  years, 
"Just  what  good  Is  the  family  f:\rm  anyhow? 
Isn't  it  as  old  fashioned  and  as  out  of  date 
In  this  modern  age  of  science  and  technology 
as  the  horse  and  buggy?" 

Well,  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  family 
farm  1»  the  social  and  economic  backbone  of 
an  agricultural  establishment  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  I  need  not  cite  to  you  all 
the  figures  on  the  contribution  that  modern 
family  farms  are  making  to  the  high  standard 
of  living  that  America  enjoys.  But  a  few 
reminders  might  be  In  order. 

The  American  consumer  today  is  harvest- 
ing the  reward  of  our  ever-lncreaslngly  effl- 
cient  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
system.  A  recent  report  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  If  it  were 
not  for  "the  sharp  gains  In  farm  efficiency 
daring  tRe  past  two  decades  every  American 
would  be  paying  more  for  his  food  and  en- 
Joying  it  lees. 

While  the  output  per  man-hour  in  manu- 
facturing has  Increased  2.T"r  per  year  since 
1948.  the  output  In  agrlcxUture  has  Increased 
by  5%  per  year. 

In  1948,  the  number  of  man  hours  used  for 
all  farm  work  totaled  16.5  billion.  In  1966, 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  7  billion  man 
hours. 

Farm  production  Increased  nearly  40  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Or,  stated  another  way.  in  1948  one  farm 
worker  supplied  about  14  others  with  food 
and  fibre.  Today  he  supplies  42  others. 

During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  con- 
sumers has  Increased  by  40  per  cent,  while 
the  number  of  workers  employed  In  the  food 
Industry  Increased  by  about   12  per  cent. 

Let  us  stop  right  here  and  ask  "Who  pro- 
vided this  miraculous  economic  growth?" 
The  answer.  Df  course,  is  family-sized  agri- 
cultural units. 

Yet.  as  yoii  know,  the  famUy  farmer  in 
this  country  has  not  shared  In  the  economic 
rewards  that  should  be  his  for  these  tre- 
mendous contributions.  Frankly,  I  know  of 
no  great  economic  group  of  citizens  in  our 
society  which  today  earns  less  money  than 
It  did  20  years  ago  ...  no  group,  that  is. 
except  farmers.  In  1947.  realized  net  farm 
Income  was  $17.0  billion.  In  1987  it  was  $14.5 
bllUon. 

In  this  past  year  of  1967,  we  have  seen 
realized  net  farm  Income  fall  $1.9  billion 
below  the  previoiis  year.  Can  you  imagine 
any  other  group  in  our  society  taking  a  $1.9 
billion  pay  cut? 

In  my  home  state  of  Michigan,  the  drop 
was  ^'"c.  Here  In  Minnesota,  it  was  ll'"t.. 
Net  Income  per  farm  also  dropped  In  spite 
of  a  decline  of  approximately  100,000  in  the 
number  of  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  parity  ratio.  .  .  . 
that  measuring  rod  of  relative  prosperity  in 
agriculture  .  .  .  dropped  to  74,  This  is  the 
lowest  annual  level  for  the  parity  ratio  since 
1933. 

In  1967.  our  agricultural  exports  which 
are  so  important  to  the  balance  of  trade 
situation  were  down  T~o  below  the  previous 
year. 

The  dairy  import-export  picture  t>ecame 
particularly  disturbing  last  year.  In  1967 
there  were  2.9  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiva- 
lent imported,  while  only  364  nyllion  pounds 
were  exported.  This  Is  most  disturbing  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Just  four  years  ago  (In 
1964)  our  dairy  imports  were  only  830  million 


pounds  of  milk  equivalent  and  our  exports 
were  a  whopping  6.9  billion  pounds. 

These  figures  show  quite  dramatically  and 
quite  painfully  how  the  American  dairy 
farmer  has  been  caught  in  a  vicious  scissor 
or  rising  import  competition  and  declining 
export  opportunity. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  alarming  and 
worrisome  statistics  that  show  our  farmers 
are  in  financial  trouble  But  I  know  I  need 
not  repeat  the  obvious,  so  let  me  say  only 
that  I  for  one  certainly  realize  the  dlfflculty. 

Of  course,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
problem  and  doing  something  about  it  are 
two  different  things. 

As  one  of  my  lady  colleagues  in  the  House 
once  said  at  a  Rules  Committee  hearing 
after  members  of  that  committee  had  be- 
stowed a  series  of  flowery  accolades  upon  her: 
"Ah.  gentlemen,  lirst  the  novocaine,  then  the 
needle  " 

1  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  average 
family  farm  operator  in  this  country  is  not  in 
the  soundest  financial  situation.  What  then 
can  we  do? 

Let's  look  at  the  political  realities  in  Wash- 
ington. A  party  other  than  the  one  to  which 
I  belong  now  controls  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  that  large  white  build- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  all  the 
Important  decisions  of  day-to-day  govern- 
ment are  made.  That  being  true,  we  must 
first  analyze  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  In  his  recent  farm  message. 

As  you  recall,  he  asked  for  the  permanent 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 
He  also  called  for  a  three-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram. He  sought  a  "food  bank"  In  which 
grain  farmers  would  be  the  sole  depositors. 
He  asked  for  hearings  to  be  held  on  farm 
bargaining.  He  called  for  the  enactment  of 
new  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  legislation 
and  finally,  he  made  some  generalized  com- 
ments about  rural  renewal. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  comments  about  each 
of  these  recommendations. 

In  urging  the  extension  of  the  1965  Act 
this  year,  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

"To  terminate  the  1965  Act  would  bring 
catastrophe  and  ruin  to  many  farmers. 

"Cash  prices  to  the  farmer  would  fall — 
and  there  would  be  no  government  payments 
to  cushion  the  impact.  Farm  Income  could 
drop  by  as  much  as  one-third — back  to  1959 
levels. 

■Wheat  prices  would  drop  to  about  $1.10 
a  bushel — compared  with  the  1967  blend 
price  of  $1.89,  including  the  wheat  certificate. 

"Corn  prices  would  drop  to  about  75  cents 
a  bushel,  compared  with  a  blend  price  of 
$1.30  in  1967. 

'Cotton  would  sell  for  18  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  42  cents  In  1967  with  price 
support  payments. 

"With  lower  grain  prices,  livestock  sup- 
plies would  soon  over-burden  the  market  so 
that  livestock  prices  would  decline  by  at  least 
10  •^." 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  don't  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  more  blatant  attempt 
to  mislead  the  Congress  or  the  public  than 
the  words  I  Just  read  to  you  from  the  Presi- 
dents  farm  message. 

In  each  instance,  as  it  applies  to  cotton, 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  there  are  permanent 
statutory  authorities  on  the  law  books  which 
would  apply  if  the  1965  Act  should  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  1969  programs  for  these 
crops. 

For  wheat,  for  example,  the  basic  farm 
laws  of  1938  and  1949  provide  for  a  manda- 
tory wheat  certificate  program  for  the  1970 
crops.  Price  supports  on  domestic  and  export 
wheat  could  go  to  90 '"r  of  parity.  Farmers 
would,  of  course,  have  to  approve  this  man- 
datory plan  in  a  referendum. 

For  feed  grains  these  same  laws  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretion  to  set 
support  prices  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity. 


On  cotton,  a  mandatory  program  with 
price  supports  at  65  to  90  per  cent  of  parity 
would  also  go  into  effect  if  the  1965  Act 
should  expire. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  are  going  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  1965  Act.  Whether  they  bring  an  exten- 
sion to  the  floor  or  not,  I  think  farmers,  the 
general  public  and  the  Congress  should  all 
realize  that  a  prediction  of  'catastrophe  and 
ruin"  in  tlie  event  of  no  extension  this  year 
is  somewhere  between  pure  puffing  and 
incredibility. 

Public  Law  480  will,  of  course,  be  extended 
once  again.  This  program  has  enjoyed  by- 
partisan  support  since  Its  inception  in  1954, 
dtu-ing  former  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration. In  extending  the  Act,  however, 
all  of  us  are  going  to  try  to  relate  it  to  our 
balance  of  payments  problems,  to  make  it 
operate  as  a  more  positive  influence  on  do- 
mestic farm  prices,  and  to  emphasize  even 
more  the  need  for  "self-help"  by  under-de- 
veloped nations  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
a  food-population  disaster. 

Grain  Reserve  legislation  will  no  doubt 
also  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. I  would  certainly  hope  that  neither 
the  House  Committee  nor  the  Senate  would 
bring  forth  a  bill  like  last  year's  propKDsal  of 
the  Administration.  Any  legislation  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  dump  grain  on  the  market  will,  in  my 
opinion,  only  compound  the  difficulty  fac- 
ing farmers. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  all  government 
grain  stocks  should  Instead  be  fully  Insu- 
lated from  the  market  at  levels  which  will 
raise  market  prices,  not  depress  them! 

Farm  Bargaining,  I  expect,  will  be  mostly 
the  subject  of  hearings  and  discussion  this 
year,  although  the  "Agricultural  Pair  Prac- 
tices Act" — S.  109 — should  be  cleared  by  the 
House  this  week. 

The  President's  Packers  and  Stockyards 
bin  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  House 
since  Its  referral  to  Capitol  Hill  last  fall, 
and  the  President's  rural  renewal  proposals 
appear  to  be  pretty  much  a  re-statement 
of  previous  legislation  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  the  only  part 
of  the  President's  package  that  appears 
headed  toward  certain  enactment  this  year 
Is  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  hearings  on  the  1965  Act  and  alterna- 
tives available  to  Congress  can.  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  extremely  useful  If  they  are  divorced 
from  partisan  pvolitlcs.  I  am,  unfortunately, 
not  optimistic  that  the  Administration  will 
take  an  objective  position  on  these  matters, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  Incredible 
prophesy  of  "catastrophe  and  ruin"  made  in 
the  farm  message.  The  American  farmer 
needs  the  opportunity  for  higher  Income 
not  just  more  of  the  same. 

Any  hearings  on  our  major  commodities 
should  Include  testimony  from  Farmers 
'Union  as  well  as  the  other  general  farm  and 
commodity  organizations.  Academic,  eco- 
nomic and  legal  experts  should  also  be 
called. 

The  recommendations  and  findings  of  the 
National  Food  and  Fibre  Commission  should 
receive  careful  public  and  Congressional  re- 
view. This  report  should  not  be  permitted 
to  wither  and  die  from  indifference  after 
so  much  time  and  talent  have  been  spent 
preparing  it. 

These  hearings' should,  I  feel,  realistically 
explore  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  com- 
modity programs.  Where  weaknesses  are 
found,  better  means  of  providing  income 
protection  to  family  farm  agriculture  must 
be  devised. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  allocate  suflS- 
cient  resotirces  to  promote  adequate  agricul- 
tural research  and  education,  fund  the  REA 
and  RTA  programs  and  ample  agricultural 
credit,  and  continue  our  soil,  water  and 
forestry  conservation  and  service  programs. 
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A  $10  billion  annual  export  market  should 
be  within  oiu-  grasps  In  the  near  future. 

Rural  development  should  be  emphasized 
with  family  farms  rather  than  corporate 
conglomerates  as  the  keystone. 

Yes,  American  agriculture  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  modern  farm  family,  in  my  opinion, 
is  making  a  tremendous  contribution  toward 
the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  say  that 
farmers  are  no  longer  important  in  our  po- 
litical process.  I  noticed  In  the  Farmers 
Union  Newsletter  of  September  22  of  last 
year  that  my  colleagtte.  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  was  quoted 
as  follows : 

"Poage  told  an  Iowa  State  University  audi- 
ence that  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress  no  longer 
exists,  that  neither  political  party  is  deeply 
concerned  with  agriculture,  and  that  both 
parties  feel  they  must  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  win  big  city  votes." 

Let  me  tell  you  as  one  voice  of  the  loyal 
opposition  that  my  friend  from  Texas  was 
probably  half  right  when  he  said  that!  .  .  . 
Or,  put  another  way,  I  can  agree  with  him 
50  "^o  on  that  issue  ...  as  far  as  his  party  Is 
concerned,  but  I  certainly  do  not  accept  that 
description  for  my  party. 

I  won't  belabor  you  here  with  a  political 
pitch — you  will  be  exposed  to  plenty  of  that 
from  various  quarters  during  the  balance  of 
this  year.  I  will  only  point  out  that  our 
Hotise  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture, 
headed  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Odin  Langen,  recently  set  forth 
the  importance  of  the  farm  vote  in  our  na- 
tional elective  process. 

As  a  farmer  once  told  me.  "We  may  be  out- 
numbered, but  we  shouldn't  be  outsmarted." 

That  is  the  thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  today  as  we  consider  the  family 
farm  in  the  space  age.  Let's  all  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  key  element  in  our  society. 
Its  Importance  in  terms  of  economic  gain  to 
our  society  in  general,  its  contribution  to 
social  responsibility,  and  its  continuing  im- 
portance in  the  political  process  all  tran- 
scend mere  numbers. 

The  key  role  of  family  agriculture  In  space 
age  America  demands  and  assures  the  con- 
tinued concentration  of  national  policy  upon 
its  problems.  This  has  been  true  throughout 
our  history.  It  is  just  as  true  today.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  SCHERLEl. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13541,  the  Agricultural 
Fair  Practices  Act.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
9376  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  am  pleased  that  this  body  has 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  question 
of  providing  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the 
exercise  of  bargaining  rights  by  agricul- 
tural producers. 

During  this  past  year,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation  before  both  the  Agri- 
culture and  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House.  While  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  bill  since  its  original 
introduction,  it  continues  to  provide — as 
was  its  original  intent — protection  of  the 
rights  of  farmers  to  voluntarily  join  to- 
gether in  marketing  and  bargaining  as- 
sc-ciations  without  fear  of  discrimination. 

The  Fair  Practices  Act  is  not,  nor  do 
its  sponsors  pretend  it  to  be,  a  cure-all 
for  the  current  disastrous  situation  fac- 
ing America's  agricultural  community. 
One  need  only  to  read  the  first  two  pages 
of  the  committee's  report  on  this  bill  to 
get  a  fail-  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 


farm  situation.  The  bill  does,  however, 
provide  a  partial  alternative  to  the  cur- 
rent problem  in  agiiculture.  If  farmers, 
voluntarily  joined  together,  can  become 
more  effective  in  obtaining  a  fair  price  in 
the  marketplace,  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment interference  in  our  agriculture 
price  structure  would  be  eliminated  once 
and  for  all.  Bureaucratic  redtape  and  po- 
litical manipulation  would  give  way  to 
reasonable  business-like  negotiations  be- 
tween farmers  and  handlers  and  insui'C 
free  competition  between  farmers. 

In  1967,  the  agriculture  parity  rates, 
with  or  without  adjustment  for  Crovern- 
ment  payments,  dropped  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  the  depression.  Net  farm  in- 
come was  down  $1.9  billion,  or  11.5  per- 
cent from  la.st  year.  This  situation  is 
tragic.  But  in  my  State,  the  great  State 
of  Iowa,  these  figures  do  not  even  begin 
to  tell  the  story.  Our  realized  net  farm  in- 
come during  1967  was  down  21  percent 
from  the  previous  year. 
The  newspapers  are  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  the  desperate  financial  situation 
which  confronts  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duces the  food  the  rest  of  our  great  Na- 
tion depends  upon — but  who  cannot  se- 
cure just  compensation  for  his  efforts. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
may  open  the  door  to  an  uplifting  of  the 
state  of  American  agriculture.  Its  pas- 
sage will  cost  us  nothing  in  dollars,  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  .support  of  the  bill 
which  is  pending  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  this  afternoon,  recognizing  full 
well  the  fact  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  not  all  that  we  might  like  it  to  be. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is 
important  that  we  do  the  best  we  can 
to  insure  for  this  country  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  strength  of  our 
agricultural  production.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  form  identical  to  the 
original  S.  109  as  H.R.  9158. 1  am  pleased 
that  this  matter  is  now  before  us  and 
urge  overwhelming  support  for  this  im- 
portant, and  much  needed  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  PoageI,  two  questions,  the 
first  of  which  is  this : 

Would  it  be  a  correct  statement  to  say 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  13541.  is  in  better 
shape  from  the  producers'  standpoint 
than  was  the  bill  S.  109,  as  it  passed  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  my  \1ew.  I  be- 
lieve unquestionably  it  is  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  sec- 
ond question  to  the  chairman  is  this: 

Do  we  have  any  indication  as  to  what 
the  view  of  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization is  on  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  As  I  have  stated  at 
least  twice  before,  I  do  have  a  positive 
statement  from  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  stating  that  they  sup- 
port the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  will 
support  it  with  the  Sisk  amendments. 
I  have  no  such  statement  either  one  way 


or  another  from  the  other  major  farm 
organizations. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Do  I  also 
understand  the  chairman  to  say  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated their  support  for  this  legislation? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  stated  that  since  noon 
I  have  talked  to  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could 
publicly  state  that,  with  the  adoption  of 
tho  Sisk  amendments,  that  the  Depart- 
ment supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate vciy  much  the  distingui.shed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  yielding  for  this 
lJurpo.se. 

I  believe  that  the  Si.sk  amendment,  as 
I  have  reviewed  it.  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  bill  and  would  .strengthen 
the  bill,  and  tliat  it  ouaht  to  be  adopted. 
I  recognize  that  it  may  be  ixjssible  for 
the  original  S.  109  bill  to  come  before  us 
in  the  form  of  a  sub.stitute  amendment, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  inadvisable  at 
this  point  to  take  the  route  of  adopting 
the  original  S.  109,  which  after  the  work 
of  both  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Agriculture  Committee  )n 
the  other  body  and  the  other  body  itself, 
and  after  some  14  months  of  delibera- 
tions on  a  bill  which  is  complicated  and 
which  is  important,  that  we  ought  to 
move  ahead  with  this  legislation,  and 
adopt  at  least  the  Sisk  amendment  and 
perhaps  other  amendments  that  might 
help.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
fact  that  I  did  intioduce  the  original  bill, 
but  I  happen  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
better  course  of  action  for  this  body,  and 
for  the  farmers  of  our  country,  and  in  as- 
sisting in  the  problem  of  agricultural 
producers,  that  we  take  the  bill  that  is 
before  us,  have  it  go  to  the  other  body, 
hoping  that  body  will  adopt  our  version 
of  the  bill,  and  not  get  the  bill  watered 
down  any  more  than  it  has  been.  I  say 
this  because  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  better  and  stronger  than 
the  bill,  S.  109,  as  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  and  therefore  this  bill  ought  to  be 
passed. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger  1  in  respect 
of  the  bill  S.  109 .'I  was  one  of  those  who 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  S.  109 
over  in  the  Senate.  I  was  also  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  thought 
it  was  a  good  bill  in  that  form,  but  when 
the  Senate  amended  the  bill  and  sent  it 
to  the  House,  supposedly  having  worked 
out  all  of  the  problems  of  the  various 
farm  organizations,  and  their  position,  it 
came  to  the  House  in  a  very  diluted  form. 
And  I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chair- 
man has  just  expressed,  that  the  bill  that 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  S.  109  as  submitted  to 
our  committee,  and  I  certainly  support 
the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made. 

Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  S.  109,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  increased  concentration 
of  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
buyers.  The  wider  use  of  contract  mar- 
keting has  created  a  greater  need  for 
strengthening  the  bargaining  position  of 
farmers. 

As  these  developments  have  taken 
place,  some  processors  and  handlers  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  made 
known  their  opposition  to  marketing  and 
bargaining  associations  that  would  ad- 
versely afifect  their  position.  They  have 
discouraged,  interfered  with  and,  in  fact, 
discriminated  against  fanners  who  have 
become  members  of  a  marketing  or  bar- 
gaining association.  This  practice  is  as 
yet  not  widespread  but  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to-contlnue. 

For  tiiat  reason,  I  join  In  supporting 
this  legislation  which  will  assure  the 
marketing  rights  of  farmers  by  prohibit- 
ing unfair  trade  practices  because  of 
their  participation  in  an  agricultural 
marketing  and  bargaining  association. 
This  legislation  would  set  forth  the  "rules 
of  fair  play"  on  the  part  of  processors 
and  others  in  their  business  relationship 
with  farmers.  The  legislation  does  not 
force  any  processor  to  negotiate  with  any 
agricultural  marketing  organization  or 
State  which  growers  a  processor  must 
deal  with.  It  continues  to  give  a  processor 
the  freedom  to  choose  with  which  grower 
he  does  business.  * 

The  legislation  merely  assures  a  pro- 
ducer the  right  to  decide  if  he  wants  to 
join  an  agricultural  marketing  or  bar- 
gaining association  without  fear  of  dis- 
crimination or  reprisal  on  the  part  of  a 
processor.  The  key  to  the  bill  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  unfair  practices  because  of 
membership  in  marketing  association. 
Producers  would  be  protected  against 
discrimination  because  of  membership  in 
marketing  associations,  but  they  will  not 
be  protected  against  being  cut  off  because 
of  inelHcient  operations. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott ]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  proposal.  H.R.  13541.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  a  biU  that  I  introduced, 
H.R.  5495  on  February  13  of  last  year. 

I  believe  this  bill  accomplishes  a 
very  desirable  objective;  namely,  to 
strengthen  the  right  of  farmers  to  band 
together  in  marketing  cooperatives  to 
increase  their  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  farmers  today  are,  par- 
ticularly small  farmers,  in  a  serious  cost- 
price  squeeze  because  the  costs  that  they 
have  to  pay  to  operate  their  farms  have 
been  going  up  while  the  prices  they  get 
for  their  products  have  not.  The  farmer 
is  in  serious  financial  difficulty — perhaps 
the  most  serious  trouble,  as  compared  to 
any  group  in  our  economy. 

This  bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  the  farmers  to  achieve  better 
income  through  the  marketplace  rather 
than  through  subsidies  by  the  Federal 


Government.  It  is  a  very  healthy  ap- 
proach to  the  farm  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  sets  forth  rules 
of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  processors 
and  others  in  their  business  relation- 
ships with  farmers  and  should  effectively 
inhibit  unfair  practices  that  are  de- 
signed to  discourage  voluntary  farmer 
participation  in  marketing  associations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  agricultural 
fair  practices  act  of  1967. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi  I  Mr.  MONTGOMERYl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area. 

H.R.  13541  protects  the  farmers  In 
their  right  to  voluntarily  join  bargaining 
associations  free  from  coercion,  discrimi- 
nation, intimidation,  or  unfair  activity 
from  any  source  whatever. 

Handlers,  packers,  and  processors  are 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  this  sort  of 
conduct  and  are  prohibited  from  refusing 
to  deal  with  farmers  because  of  their 
membership  or  interest  in  an  association. 

By  the  same  token,  associations  are 
prevented  from  undertaking  unfair  prac- 
tices to  require  farmers  to  join  asso- 
ciations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  this  bill 
represents  a  compromise.  Changes  have 
been  made  back  and  forth  since  1965,  but 
for  the  most  part  all  sides  are  satisfied 
with  this  piece  of  legislation. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  many  of 
the  troubles  of  our  big  cities  are  caused 
by  the  migration  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rural  people  into  the  over- 
crowded urban  areas  because  they 
can  no  longer  make  a  decent  living  by 
farming. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlanan. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  As  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman,  he  said  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  a  producer  because  he  either 
joined  or  refuses  to  join  a  cooperative. 

I  notice  on  page  3,  lines  18  and  19, 
that  the  bill  exempts  cotton  and  tobacco. 
We  were  told  that  the  cotton  and  tobac- 
co spokesmen  said  that  they  did  not  want 
to  be  included. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain to  me  why  would  cotton  and  to- 
bacco producers  be  in  favor  of  being  dis- 
criminated against? 

If  all  this  bill  does  is  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination, what  is  wrong  with  applying 
it  to  evei-yone? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
is  right — the  cotton  and  tobacco  pro- 
ducers did  not  come  before  our  commit- 
tee. They  did  not  ask  to  come  under  this 
bill.  Also,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  already 
under  the  Marketing  Control  Act  and  are 
also  under  the  price-support  program.  I 
think  that  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.    

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  reason  cotton  and  tobacco  do  not 
need  this  bill  is  because  there  is  no  way 
on  earth  that  anybody  can  discriminate 
against  them.  They  are  completely  tmder 
control — marketing  under  marketing 
quotas  and  everything  else.  There  Is  no 
way  to  have  a  violation  against  a  cotton 
or  tobacco  producer. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  comment  or  a  motion. 
I  thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is 
not  present  at  any  time. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  66] 

Addabbo 

Garmata 

Pettla 

A&tUey 

Oettys 

Pickle 

Ayrea 

Gibbons 

Podell 

Baring 

Green.  Oreg. 

Price,  Tex. 

Battln 

Grover 

Qulllen 

Bell 

Gubser 

Rarick 

Bingham 

Gurney 

Rees 

Brtulemaa 

Hagan 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hal  pern 

Resnlck 

BrocJc 

Hanna 

Rosenthal 

Broomfleld 

Hardy 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Roth 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Herlong 

Roybal 

Burton,  Calif. 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Howard 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Irwin 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schweiker 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Selden 

Colmer 

Karsten 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Kelly 

Stephens 

Corman 

King,  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

Cunningham 

Kluczynski 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

Kupfermsui 

Talcott 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlggs 

Long,  Md. 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

Lukens 

Utt 

Eshleman 

McCarthy 

Van  Deerlln 

Fallon 

McEwen 

Watklns 

Farbstein 

MacGregor 

Watts 

Fine 

Madden 

Whalley 

Fisher 

MalUlard 

Whltten 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

Wilson. 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

Qallagher 

Murphy,  111. 

Gardner 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  13541,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  329  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quonun,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomehy]  was  addressing  the 
Committee.  The  gentleman  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  continue  my  remarl'.'  in  support  of 
this  bill,  while  there  have  been  a  great 
many  efforts  to  improve  farm  income,  the 
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fact  remains  that  during  the  past  20 
years  the  hourly  earnings  of  industrial 
workers  have  increased  123  percent  and 
corporate  dividends  are  up  232  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  same  pe- 
riod, farm  prices  have  gone  down  by  11 
percent. 

In  1947,  American  farmers  earned  a 
realized  net  income  of  $17.1  billion,  but 
in  1967  realized  net  income  had  dropped 
to  $14.8  billion. 

Farmers  who  are  receiving  this  kind 
of  income  cannot  continue  to  produce 
our  present  abundance,  much  less  in- 
crease production. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  specifi- 
cally provides  that  nothing  in  this  legis- 
lation would  prevent  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers from  selecting  their  customers 
and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other  than 
a  producer's  membership  or  contract 
with  an  association  of  producers.  It  also 
would  not  prevent  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers from  dealing  with  one  another 
individually  on  a  direct  basis  nor  would 
it  require  a  handler  to  deal  with  an  as- 
sociation of  producers. 

While  all  existing  legal  remedies  avail- 
able imder  State  law  would  specifically 
be  retained,  there  would  also  be  a  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  through  injunc- 
tion upon  application  of  the  aggrieved 
party  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Attorney  General.  An  ag- 
grieved party  could  also  initiate  a  civil 
action  for  compensatory  damages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  this  bill  because 
it  is  not  construed  to  change  or  modify 
existing  State  laws  or  to  deprive  proper 
State  courts  of  jurisdiction. 

I  like  this  bill  because  it  will  not  result 
in  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

An  amendment  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee to  include  cotton  and  tobacco  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  bill.  We  had  re- 
ceived no  requests  from  cotton  and  to- 
bacco producers  or  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, and  these  crops  are  subject  to  pro- 
duction and  marketing  control  and  price 
support  programs.  Consequently,  the 
committee,  by  a  voice  vote,  chose  to  ex- 
empt tobacco  and  cotton  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

The  new  legal  remedies  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  Practices  Act  for  certain 
unfair  trade  practices  will  surely 
strengthen  the  competitive  marketing 
system  for  agricultural  commodities. 

This  bill  received  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  5. 

Since  this  legislation  is  a  necessary 
step  directed  toward  better  farm  prices 
and  a  stronger  farm  economy,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  a  question  was  asked  at 
the  time  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  was  speaking  as  to 
why  cotton  and  tobacco  were  deleted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma       [Mr. 


Belcher]  had  really  answered  that  ques- 
tion very  well. 

No  one  in  the  industrj- — that  is  the  cot- 
ton industry  now  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing about  tobacco — wanted  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. They  are  now  under  the  strict 
provisions  of  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  laws  at  this  time,  as 
was  so  well  stated  by  these  gentlemen. 
There  is  free  and  untrammeled  comiie- 
tition  in  the  whole  cotton  industry.  That 
is  to  say  the  pinner  merchant,  or  seller, 
the  mill  operators,  shippers,  and  com- 
press operators  are  all  competing  with 
each  other.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  sit- 
uation in  which  producers  represent  one 
side  and  the  processors  another  side  in 
some  type  of  bargaining  arrangement. 
That  is  not  the  situation  at  all  in  cotton. 
In  cotton  the  association  of  producers 
is  a  processor  in  its  own  right.  These 
processors  are  competing  directly  with 
an  independent  who  is  also  a  processor. 
So  cotton  cooperatives  do  not  need  the 
protection  as  contained  in  this  bill  and 
they  do  not  seek  to  be  covered  in  this 
legislation. 

I  introduced  a  fair  trade  practices  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  farmers  in 
the  selling  of  their  produce  that  they 
would  not  be  blacklisted,  intimidated,  or 
coerced  should  they  join  a  marketing  as- 
sociation in  the  selling  and  disposition 
of  their  products. 

I  feel  that  farmers  need  the  protec- 
tion against  unscrupulous  people — not 
against  the  legitimate  and  sound  prac- 
tices type  of  operation  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  handlers  of  com- 
modities are. 

Producers  need  market  power  In  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

Let  us  see  why.  In  the  first  place,  the 
farmer  has  a  lot  of  risk  to  assume.  He 
has  to  worry  about  good  and  bad  weath- 
er conditions.  He  has  to  worry  whether 
he  is  going  to  have  an  adequate  labor 
supply  with  which  to  harvest  his  pro- 
duce and  commodity. 

The  outlays  and  cost  of  land  and  taxes 
are  going  up  all  the  time.  Interest  costs 
continue  to  climb.  The  cost  of  chemicals 
and  insecticides  are  not  getting  any 
cheaper  either.  So  the  costs  are  real 
high  for  the  farmer  to  produce  the 
needed  foods  and  fiber  that  are  so  badly 
needed  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
was  and  is  convincing  to  me  that  the  re- 
vised bill  is  good  legislation.  It  is  not  as 
strong  a  bill  as  the  original.  It  has  been 
amended  for  good  and  sufficient  cause. 
While  the  criminal  penalties  were  com- 
pletely eliminated,  it  is  not  fatal  to  ob- 
taining good  legislation.  I  refer  to  the 
penalty  of  up  to  1  year  and  a  $10,000 
fine,  and  the  provision  for  triple  dam- 
ages. This  bill  does  provide  for  injunc- 
tive relief  for  any  aggrieved  person. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  de- 
cide that  he  wants  to  go  into  court,  and 
he  will  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
an  injunction  if  he  finds  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  beheve  that  the  act 
has  been  violated.  Any  injured  person 
can  sue  in  case  of  a  violation.  Sufficient 
enforcement  is  available  as  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  restraining  order.  The  court 


could  punish  such  a  person  for  contempt 
of  court. 

This  bill  will  prohibit  imfair  practices 
and  permit  farmers  to  join  marketing 
associations  voluntarily.  There  is  no 
compulsion  at  all.  The  compulsory  fea- 
tures has  been  eliminated  so  they  can 
join  or  not  join  the  association.  That  is 
a  sound  provision.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  a  worker  an  op- 
portunity to  join  or  to  stay  out  of  a  labor 
union  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  My  State  of 
Arkansas  had  that  is.sue  up.  In  my  dis- 
trict it  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
right-to-work  amendment  when  it  came 
before  the  electorate,  Arkansas  was  one 
of  the  first  States  that  approved  tlie 
ri<rht-to-work  amendment  to  its  con.-^ti- 
tution.  It  is  a  sound  and  de.slrable  pro- 
vision. It  gives  the  farmers  the  right  of 
choice. 

This  legislation  is  desirable.  It  is  not 
perfect.  But  careful  and  earnest  con- 
sideration went  into  the  development  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
committee  bill   will   be   approved. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13541  to  prohibit  unfair 
trade  practices  affecting  agricultural 
producers  and  to  strengthen  their  bar- 
paining  power. 

With  parity  hovering  at  a  disastrous 
74  percent  and  with  farm  debts  and  pro- 
duction costs  rising  drastically,  any  ac- 
tion we  can  take  toward  revitalizing  the 
rural  economy  is  a  step  in  the  ripht  direc- 
tion. A  brief  look  at  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry provides  positive  proof  that  there 
is  a  dire  nccessii-y  to  improve  their  bar- 
gaining power. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  House  report  on 
this  bill.  American  agriculture  is  the  only 
segment  of  the  economy  which  has  lost 
income  in  the  past  20  years.  While  other 
major  industries  thrive  and  prosper, 
agriculture  suffers.  According  to  statis- 
tics for  the  first  half  of  1967,  the  national 
income  increased  by  221  percent  while 
farm  income  decreased  by  13  percent. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  farmers  are  leaving  the  land  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  adding  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  In  South  Dakota 
alone  close  to  1,500  farmers  gave  up  a 
losing  proposition  last  year. 

Unless  there  is  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  present  situation  this  exodus  * 
will  no  doubt  continue  until  we  reach  a 
critical  shortage  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  a  corresponding  shortage  of 
agricultural  products. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
farmers'  plight.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  competitive  mar- 
keting system  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties by  creating  new  ways  t:  prohibit  un- 
fair trade  practices. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  lO  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tent of  the  original  bill  as  introduced 
in  1965,  again  in  1966,  and  now  in  1967, 
was  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  farmers 
as  producers  for  marketing  or  bargain- 
ing for  a  price  and  a  market  for  their 
produce.  It  was  properly  labeled  as  the 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act. 
I  felt  then  and  I  still  believe  that  farm- 
ers needed  stronger,  clear-cut  authority 
to  voluntarily  join  t^jgether  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  better  agricultural  prices.  I 
am  dismayed  that  the  committee-ap- 
proved bill  has  weakened  the  intent  and 
that  the  langiiae^  of  the  bill  broadened 
the  coverage  of  the  law  and  now  grants 
additional  authority  to 'handlers  of  farm 
produce.  This  additional  language  al- 
most nullifies  the  bcu-galning  rights 
gained  by  producers  under  the  bill. 

Such  changes  as  were  adopted  now 
allow  the  bill  to  be  more  properly  en- 
titled "The  Agricultural  Pair  Practices 
Act  of  1967,"  rather  than  its  original  title 
of  "Agricultural  Producers  Marketing 
Act  of  1967." 

With  present  producers'  prices  hover- 
ing or  frozen  at  disaster  levels,  and 
with  farm  debts  and  production  costs 
rising  so  rapidly  and  drastically,  some 
authority  is  definitely  needed  to  allow 
farmers  to  try  to  improve  their  market- 
ing strength. 

Insofar  as  a  new  set  of  barriers  or 
protections  have  now  been  erected  to 
prevent  or  to  dilute  the  additional 
streng^tb  that  farmers  so  desperately 
need,  this  bill  is  not  a  major  plus  for 
producers. 

But  the  act  does  have  good  features 
that  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  further 
strengthening  and  to  permit  experience 
to  be  gained  by  producers  in  market- 
ing. It  Is  a  bill  that  does  allow  for  the 
possibilities  of  improved  bargaining  tech- 
niques to  be  applied  to  nearly  all  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  as  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  is  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive marketing  system  for  agricultural 
commodities  by  creating  several  new  le- 
gal remedies  designed  to  prohibit  certain 
unfair  trade  practices.  The  report  further 
stated  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  farmers  and  their  market- 
ing associations  new  and  greater  "market 
power." 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  bill,  since  that  was  the  purpose  of 
my  own  biU.  HJl.  12958.  The  biU  before 
us,  however,  has  been  changed  a  great 
deal  from  the  original  intent  of  our  legis- 
lation. But  even  recognizing  these  defi- 
ciencies, we  ought  to  pass  the  bill  and 
give  it  a  ti-y. 

The  bill  at  least  represents  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  that  our  farmers  do 
have  a  bargaining  problem  in  seeking 
fair  prices  for  their  commodities.  While 
many  of  us  do  not  believe  it  is  the  final 
answer,  it  does  provide  us  with  a  start 
that  could  give  us  the  background  of  ex- 
perience needed  to  act  further  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
need  the  protection  which  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act — H.R. 
13541 — will  provide  them.  I  am  happy  to 
be  the  author  of  similar  legislation — H.R. 
8928 — and  I  fully  support  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageJ. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  growers  of  grapes, 
apples,  and  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  already  banded  together  in  mar- 
keting associations  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove their  incomes.  I  support  their  ef- 
forts, and  I  hope  that  this  House  will 


enact  this  legislation  to  provide  them 
protection  against  discrimination  based 
on  their  voluntary  membership. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  occasion  to 
discuss  legislative  issues  with  people  from 
all  sections  of  the  Keystone  State.  I  have 
found  no  division  among  them  on  the 
need  for  legislation  like  H.R.  13541.  I 
hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  shall  pass 
this  bill  promptly  and  speed  the  day 
when  farmers  can  belong  to  their  own 
bargaining  associations  without  fear  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  H.R.  13541,  called  the 
Agricultural  Pair  Practices  Act.  When 
one  does  not  support  a  measure  which 
on  its  face  seems  to  accomplish  so  much 
and  with  objectives  which  seem  so  im- 
pressive and  sound  so  good,  it  becomes 
necessai-y  to  set  out  why  such  a  good 
bill  cannot  be  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  our  farmers 
need  a  strong  clearcut  authority  to  vol- 
untarily join  together  in  an  attempt  to 
better  agricultural  prices.  S.  109  was  the 
first  bill  to  be  considered.  In  its  original 
form  there  could  have  been  little  oppo- 
sition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
original  version  which  was  simply  to 
"correct  abuses  and  unfair  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  handlers  in  their  dealing 
with  producers,"  no  fault  could  be 
found.  This  version  was  supported  by 
all  the  major  farm  groups.  Unfortu- 
nately, S.  109  was  amended  in  so  many 
particulars,  it  could  be  applied  against 
farm  cooperatives,  as  well  as  handlers 
and  processors. 

Then  why  could  a  bill  which,  in  its 
original  form,  attract  the  united  support 
of  all  farm  organizations  now  be  opposed 
by  these  very  organizations  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one?  Briefly,  the  answer  is 
that  before  it  was  amended,  S.  109  pos- 
sessed many  advantageous  and  beneficial 
provisions.  The  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  done  nothing  to  restore  the 
benefits  provided  by  S.  109  in  its  original 
form. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  rec- 
ognize that  the  very  nature  of  the  farm- 
er's occupation  places  him  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  when  he  takes  the  prod- 
uct of  his  land  to  the  marketplace.  Most 
of  these  products  cannot  withstand  the 
delay  necessary  when  the  price  offered  by 
the  producers  is  not  equitable.  The  proc- 
essor can  await  a  more  favorable  mar- , 
ket.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  element 
of  perishability  most  farmers  have  a  stor- 
age problem.  In  short,  a  farmer  needs 
protection  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  best  marketing  conditions. 

Should  one  take  the  time  to  read 
the  list  of  seven  objectives  outlined  in 
the  committee  report,  it  would  seem 
hard  to  oppose  this  bill.  However,  on 
closer  examination  one  finds  there  are 
so  many  exceptions  made  there  is  not 
much  protection  left  for  the  farmer.  For 
example,  the  original  provisions  of  S. 
109  with  remedies  in  the  form  of  civil 
and  criminal  penalties,  similar  to  those 
in  existing  antitrust  statutes,  have  been 
removed  from  H.R.  13541.  It  is  an  ac- 
curate statement,  I  believe,  to  say  the 
bill  has  no  provisions  for  enforcement 
machinery.  There  is  no  setup  to  avoid 


jurisdictional  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  farm  groups.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection from  processors  and  handlers  in- 
terfering with  marketing  groups  and 
with  the  producers  right  to  belong  or 
not  to  belong  to  such  groups. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  agree  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  antifarmer 
and  preprocessor,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
bill  as  it  now  reads  comes  very  near  be- 
ing an  abandonment  of  the  original  pur- 
pose. The  original  intent  was  to  protect 
the  fanner  from  alleged  unfair  prac- 
tices by  processors  and  in  the  bill  before 
us  today  some  of  these  unfair  practices 
would  appear  to  be  almost  legalized. 

In  our  congressional  district  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  are  important  to 
the  welfare  of  our  rural  residents.  These 
serve  a  valuable  function  to  farmers  in 
several  phases  of  agriculture,  particularly 
in  purchasing  and  production  credit.  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  H.R. 
13541  does  violence  to  agricultural  co- 
operatives and  market  associations  or 
that  their  operations  are  severally  re- 
stricted, but  I  can  see  this  legislation 
does  no  service  to  agricultural  coopera- 
tives. 

Listening  to  the  debate  I  wondered  if 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  are  so 
beneficial,  why  is  it  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  wanted  to  be  excluded? 
The  bill  must  have  been  bad  enough  if 
they  wanted  to  be  excluded  from  its 
terms.  But  I  also  learned  these  two 
groups,  once  excluded,  wanted  to  be  sure 
to  push  the  bill  through  as  quickly  as 
possible,  after  being  sure  they  were  not 
included. 

During  debate  I  observed  members  of 
the  committee  were  divided  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  good  bill  or  a  bad  bill.  We  are 
considering  a  measure  which  should,  as 
a  matter  of  simple  justice,  benefit  the 
farmer  in  his  marketing  efforts  but  which 
really  does  not  provide  these  benefits.  We 
oppose  this  bill  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  it  will  bring  any  real  benefits 
to  our  farmers.  Whether  It  helps  at  all 
is  open  to  serious  question.  It  may  very 
well  be  worse  for  the  average  farmer  than 
no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  continue  to 
face  the  same  problem  they  have  been 
facing  for  the  past  30  years — that  of  de- 
creasing income  accompanied  by  increas- 
ing production  costs.  During  1967  realized 
net  income  per  fann  declined  in  38 
States.  The  State  of  Illinois  showed  a 
decline  of  21  percent  last  year.  This  sit- 
uation cannot  continue  any  longer. 

A  variety  of  methods  exist  to  improve 
farm  income,  for  example  import  policy, 
farm  credit,  agricultural  services,  and 
fiscal  policy.  However,  the  prices  that 
farmers  receive  in  an  honest,  competitive 
marketing  year  are  of  major  importance. 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  Agricultural  Pair  Practices  Act  of 
1967  as  one  part  of  a  national  policy  di- 
rected toward  better  farm  prices.  This 
bill  will  not  completely  solve  the  problem 
of  helping  the  farmer  get  better  prices 
for  his  products,  but  it  will  serve  as 
another  constructive  step  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  legislative 
protection  to  farmers  who  wish  to  Join 
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a  maiketing  or  bargaining  association 
without  fear  of  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  membership  in 
that  association.  Also,  this  bill  establishes 
some  practices  that  would  be  prohibited 
by  the  handler  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. I  feel  this  legislation  is  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned  with  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  believe  it 
will  help  the  fanner  achieve  the  best 
price  possible  for  his  products. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
BhaU  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Pair  Prac- 
tloeeActof  1967. 

l-ECISLATIVl:  FINDINGS  AND   DECI.ARATION   OT 
POLICY 

Sk;.  2.  AgrlctUtural  products  are  produced 
In  the  United  State*  by  many  individual 
fanners  and  ranchers  scattered  throughout 
tbe  varloxw  States  of  the  Nation.  Such 
products  in  fresh  oc  processed  form  move  in 
large  part  In  the  chajinels  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  such  products  which 
do  not  move  In  these  channels  directly 
burden  or  affect  Interstate  commerce.  The 
efficient  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products  by  farmers  and  ranchers  Is 
of  vltaJ  concern  to  their  welfare  and  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  Nation.  Becatise  agri- 
cultural products  are  produced  by  numerous 
individiial  farmers,  the  marketing  and 
bargaining  position  of  individual  farmers  will 
be  adversely  aflected  unless  they  are  free  to 
join  together  voluntarily  in  cooperative  or- 
ganizations as  authorized  by  law.  Interfer- 
ence with  this  right  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  adversely  affects  the  free  and 
orderly  flow  of  goods  in  interstate  and  for- 
elg^n  commerce. 

It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  in 
their  dealings  in  agricultural  products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  1 1 ) 
acquiring  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for 
processing  or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging, 
handling,  storing,  or  processing  aarlcultural 
jjroducts  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  (3)  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating contracts  or  other  arrangements,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  with  producer  or  associations  of 
producers  with  respect  to  the  production  or 
marketing  of  any  agricultural  product;  or 
(4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  handler 
In  the  performance  of  any  function  or  act 
specified  In  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
paragraph.  • 

(b)  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

(c)  The  term  "association  of  producers" 
means  any  association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  engaged  in  marketing,  bar- 
gaining, shipping,  or  processing  as  defined  In 
section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1929.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317;  12 
TJ.S.C.  1141j(a)),  or  In  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  association  of 
producers  of  agricultural  products,"  approved 
February  18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7  UJS.C.  291) . 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations. 


(e)  The  term  "agricultural  products"  shall 
not  Include  cotton  or  tobacco  or  their 
products. 

PROHIBITED    PRACTICES 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  han- 
dler or  association  of  producers  knowingly 
to  engage  or  permit  any  employee  or  agent 
to  engage  in  the  following  practices: 

(a)  To  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  or  to  re- 
frain from  Joining  or  belonging  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers,  or  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  producer  because  of  the  exercise 
of  his  light  to  join  and  belong  t-o  such  an 
association;     or 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  reejject  to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase,  acquisition,  or  other 
handling  of  agricultural  products  because 
of  his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an 
association  of  producers;  or 

(c)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  enter  into,  maintain, 
breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  a  membership 
agreement  or  marketing  contract  with  an 
association  of  producers  or  a  contract  with 
a  handler:  or 

(di  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  Inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  lor  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers; 
or 

(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the  fi- 
nances, management,  or  activities  of  associa- 
tions of  F>roducers  or  handlers;  or 

(f)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange 
with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by 
this  Act. 

DISCUIIMER  OF  INTENTION  TO  PROHIBIT  NORMAL 

DEALING 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
handlers  and  producers  from  selecting  their 
customers  and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other 
than  a  producer's  membership  in  or  contract 
with  an  iissoclation  of  producers,  nor  prevent 
handlers  and  producers  from  dealing  with 
one  another  individually  on  a  direct  basis. 
nor  require  a  handler  to  deal  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers. 

ENFORCrrJENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  liandler  or  asso- 
ciation of  producers  h;is  engaged  or  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler or  .association  of  producers  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by 
section  4,  a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief, 
including  an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  may  be  instituted  by  the  person 
aggrieved.  In  any  action  commenced  pur- 
su;int  hereto,  the  court  in  its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  The  court 
may  provide  that  no  reFtralnIn?  order  or 
preliniinary  injunction  shall  issue  except 
upon  the  giving  of  security  by  the  applicant, 
in  iuch  sum  as  the  court  deenis  proper,  for 
the  piyment  of  such  costs  and  damages  as 
may  be  incurred  or  suTered  by  any  party  who 
is  found  to  have  Iscen  v.Tongfully  enjoined  or 
restrained. 

I  b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler, group  of  handlers,  or  a.«,sociatlon  of 
producers  has  engaged  in  any  act  or  practice 
prohibited  by  section  4.  he  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  action  in  his 
belialf  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  by  filing  with  it  a  complaint 
1 1 )  setting  forth  facts  pertaining  to  such  act 
or  practice,  and  (2)  requesting  such  preven- 
tive relief,  including  an  application  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
handler,  h&ndleiE,  or  association  of  pro- 
ducers responsible  for  such  acts  or  practices. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  request,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  file  such  complaint. 


(ct  Any  [jerson "Injured  In  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  wlthoxtt  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  sustained.  In  any  action  com- 
menced pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
court  may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a  rea- 
.^nniblc  alt'irney's  fee  as  a  part  of  the  costs. 
.%ny  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  fiction 
under  this  .subsection  .shall  be  forever  barred 
unless  commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
caufe  of  action  nccnied. 

I  d  \  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shnll  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  exer- 
c'se  tlie  .same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
l)e  provided  by  law. 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  or  modify  existing  State 
law  nor  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts 
of  jurisdiction. 

SEPARABIUTT 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thei^of  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  clr- 
cum!=tances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  jxjint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  wp.s  no  objection. 

AMFNDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  represents  a 
series  of  amendments 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Clerk  report 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  amend- 
ments are  there? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  some  11  or  12  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman  from 
California  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  several  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FOLETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  the  nature  of 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ments primarily  have  to  do  with  the 
striking  of  the  words  "an  association  of 
producers"  in  a  number  of  places  where 
they  appear  throughout  the  bill.  That 
was  the  reason  why  I  asked  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

There  is  one  otlier  phrase  to  be  de- 
leted and  that  is  in  section  5.  One  phrase 
is  to  be  deleted  at  that  point.  Other  than 
that.  I  believe  in  each  case  the  amend- 
ments are  repetitious.  They  amount  to 
striking  the  words  "association  of  pro- 
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ducers"  wherever  they  appear  through- 
out the  bill.  That  is  in  some  10  instances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  several  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  :  On  page 
2.  In  line  15,  after  the  word  ■handlers."  de- 
lete "and  associations  of  producers". 

On  page  3,  In  lines  31  and  22,  after  the 
word  "handler,"  delete  "or  associations  of 
producers". 

On  page  4,  in  lines  8  and  9,  after  the  word 
"producer,"  delete  "or  other  person". 

On  page  5,  In  lines  1  to  3,  after  the  word 
"producer,"  delete  "nor  prevent  handlers  and 
producers  from  dealing  with  one  another 
Individually  on  a  direct  basis,";  in  lines  6  and 
7.  after  the  word  "handler."  delete  "or  asso- 
ciation of  producers":  In  line  8,  after  the 
word  "handler,"  delete  "or  association  of 
producer*";.  In  line  23,  before  the  word 
"group,"  Insert  "or";  In  line  24,  before  the 
word  "hae,"  delete  "or  association  of  pro- 
ducers". 

On  page  6,  In  line  6,  before  the  word  "han- 
dlers," Insert  "or";  In  line  7.  before  the  word 
"responsible,"  delete  "or  association  of  pro- 
ducers". 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  Practices  Act  is  very  mod- 
erate legislation,  but  it  is.  in  my  opinion, 
very  important  to  farmers  as  they  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
products.  For  many  years  farmers  have 
had  the  right  to  join  together  in  coopera- 
tive associations  to  obtain  mutual  bene- 
fits. This  right  was  secured  to  them  by 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
agricultural  producer's  right  to  make  his 
decision  with  respect  to  joining  such  an 
association  free  from  improper  pressures. 
The  decision  belongs  to  the  farmer.  He 
should  be  able  to  make  it  without  fear 
of  coercion,  intimidation,  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  bUl  is  clear,  whether  a  handler  of 
agricultural  products  is  a  proprietary 
business  or  a  cooperative,  it  should  not 
engage  in  specified  unfair  practices. 
Section  3<a)  defines  "handler"  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  (1) 
acquiring  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for  proc- 
essing or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging,  han- 
dling, storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  i3)  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating contracts  or  other  arrangements,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  with  producers  or  associations  of 
producers  with  respect  to  the  production  or 
marketing  of  any  agricultural  product;  or  |4) 
acting  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  handler 
in  the  performance  of  any  function  or  act 
specified  in  clause  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  this 
paragraph. 

As  the  bill  presently  stands,  there  are 
a  number  of  instances  where  the  term 
■handler  and  association  of  producers " 
is  used.  Since  the  bill  already  makes 
clear  that  associations  of  producers  are 
not  excluded  from  the  term  "handler," 
this  phrase  }&  redimdant  and  could  be 
misconstrued   as  unfairly  pointing   the 


finger  of  accusation  to  associations  of 
producers.  This  is  not  the  intent:  and 
while  my  amendments  do  not  change  the 
puiTXJse  or  basic  meaning  of  the  bill,  they 
make  misinterpretation  more  difficult. 

My  amendments  also  strike  a  clause 
from  .section  5.  As  the  Members  will  note, 
section  5  is  a  "disclaimer."  Its  purpose 
was  to  say  what  the  bill  did  not  intend 
to  do,  and  thereby  allay  the  fears  of  some 
of  its  opponents.  Section  5  makes  clear 
in  the  last  clause  that  the  bill  does  not 
"require  a  handler  to  deal  with  an  associ- 
ation of  producers."  This  clause  would 
remain  in  the  bill.  Immediately  preced- 
ing this  clause  is  the  statement  that  the 
bill  does  not  "prevent  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers from  dealing  with  one  another 
individually  on  a  direct  basis."  Here 
again,  I  feel  that  the  two  clauses  are  say- 
ing basically  the  same  thing,  but  from 
different  directions. 

Certainly  we  want  to  avoid  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  legislation  intends  to 
encourage  the  circumvention  of  properly 
constituted  marketing  or  bargaining  as- 
sociations. Therefore,  the  deletion  of  the 
second  clause  will  again  help  to  avoid 
misinterpretation  while  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  safeguards  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  amendments  will  be 
incorporated  in  H.R.  13541  and  that  the 
House  will  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  these  are  the 
amendments  that  were  suggested  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  At  that  time  I 
stated  I  would  be  happy  to  accept  the 
amendments  that  had  been  presented  to 
the  committee.  I  understand  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  were  In 
agreement  on  that  point  and  that  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  amendments  suggested  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  at  that  time  I 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendments  when 
they  were  brought  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ssk 
the  gentleman  from  California  if  it  is  cor- 
rect that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  series 
of  amendments,  if  adopted,  is  to  avoid 
any  implication  of  particular  congres- 
sional disapproval  which  might  other- 
wise result  from  pointing  the  finger  at 
one  type  of  handler,  or  another  type,  or 
all  other  types  of  handlers? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my 
intent,  and  my  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  propound  a  question  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  that  same  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  wonder  if  it  is 
also  the  understanding  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  all  associations  of 
producers  are  included  within  this  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "handler"  under  the 
bill,  and  that  the  amendment  does  not 
eliminate  the  prohibition  against  such 
associations  engaged  in  the  practices 
eliminated  by  section  4? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  my  understanding.  As  I  stated 
under  the  consideration  of  the  rule,  it  is 
not  my  understanding  that  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments  will  have  any  sub- 
stantial substantive  effect  as  far  as  the 
bill  is  concerned.  It  will,  however,  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  certain  people  who  feel 
that  they  are  being  singled  out  and  hav- 
ing the  finger  pointed  at  them  unde- 
ser\'edly.  This  will  still  leave  the  defini- 
tion of  "persons"  which  includes  all 
associations,  whether  they  are  associa- 
tions of  handlers  or  producers  or  con- 
sumers, and  they  will  be  included  and 
will  continue  to  be  included. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Finally,  if  these  inter- 
pretations we  have  heard  here  are  cor- 
rect, is  it  true  that  the  bill  continues  to 
protect  producers  and  others  from  co- 
ercion, from  discrimination,  bribery,  and 
misrepresentations  which  might  be  com- 
mitted by  any  handler,  whether  it  be  a 
canner,  processor,  or  any  association  of 
producers?  Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  my  Interpretation 
of  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  explanation  he  has 
given  and  for  the  explanation  by  the 
chairman,  and  I  support  the  bill  with 
that  imderstanding. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  joined  In 
opposing  views  relating  to  the  bill  as  It 
came  from  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, but  I  should  like  to  state  that  if  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  are  adopted,  so  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  the  bill  will  be  satisfactory 
and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
comment. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  ^ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABKTJi.  If,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  states,  it  Is  not  the  Intention  In 
any  way  to  exempt  a  producers  coopera- 
tive handling  organization  from  con- 
tracts placed  upon  private  handlers,  then 
why  Is  It  necessary  to  go  to  such  pains 
to  remove  or  delete  the  term  "association 
of  prod'.icers"  from  the  bill?  Does  it  not 
clarify  it  to  leave  them  in? 

Mr,  SISK.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
would  think  that  the  amendments  do  not 
basically  change  anything  in  the  bill. 
The  use  of  these  terms  tended  to  spot- 
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light  one  group,  and  it  seemed  to  put 
some  onus  on  them,  that  they  were  the 
specific  and  only  violators.  That  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cabell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  more  question 
after  he  completes  his  answer. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  pretty  well  completes 
the  answer.  It  is  simply  to  take  the  spot- 
light off  a  particular  group  and  to  class 
them  right  along  with  all  the  balance  of 
the  people,  as  defined  by  the  term  "han- 
4  dler"  in  the  definitions  within  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CABELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  question,  on  page  5 
there  is  the  deletion  of  the  phrase:  "nor 
prevent  handlers  and  producers  from 
dealing  with  one  another  Individually  on 
a  direct  basis." 

Is  this  intended  to  preclude  the  right 
of  a  handler  as  to  dealing  with  individual 
producers  when  there  Is  a  compmtlble 
relationship,  where  he  is  paying  a  com- 
petitive market  price?  Is  this  designed 
to  preclude  that  kind  of  arrangement  or 
association? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  not. 

If  I  may  make  a  brief  comment  with 
reference  to  section  5,  this  section  5  of 
course  is  a  disclaimer.  This  says  what 
the  bill  is  not  Intended  to  do.  Its  purpose 
was  to  say  what  the  bill  did  not  intend 
to  do  and  thereby  allay  the  fears  of  some 
of  its  opponents. 

Section  5  makes  clear  in  the  last  clause 
that  the  bill  does  not  "require  a  handler 
to  deal  with  an  association  of  producers." 
This  clause  would  remain  in  the  bill. 

Immediately  preceding  this  clause,  of 
course,  is  the  one  to  be  stricken.  That 
language  Is:  "nor  prevent  handlers  and 
producers  from  dealing  with  one  another 
individually  on  a  direct  basis." 

I  merely  say  I  feel  that  the  two  clauses 
are  pretty  well  identical,  and  basically 
say  the  same  thing  but  from  different 
directions,  and  that  the  extra  language 
becomes  superfluous.  That  seems  to  hold 
out  some  implication,  or  to  aim  a  rifle, 
so  to  speak,  at  a  select  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  might  add  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  if  the  de- 
letion of  this  phrase  is  misinterpreted 
then  it  might  remove  the  rifle  from  the 
head  of  the  producer  but  point  a  gun 
squarely  at  the  head  of  the  handler 
who  would  prefer  to  deal  direct  and 
might  be   denied   this  privilege. 

I  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to 
making  this  point  very  clear. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  recognize  it  is  a  matter 
of  interpretation  here,  but  certainly,  as 
I  have  Interpreted  it  and  as  I  have  un- 
derstood others  to  Interpret  it  and  as 
I  have  understood  the  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  it  does 


not  in  any  sense  change  the  intent  or 
the  meaning  of  the  disclaimer  section. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  two  Members  are 
prcsent^ — a  quorum. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  if  this  is 
not  the  series  of  amendments  to  which 
he  referred  when  we  were  discussing  the 
rule. 

"Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  Tlie  pentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  series  of  amendments 
which  v,-ere  discus.sed  at  that  time.  Tliey 
are  the  identical  set  of  amendments 
which  I  understand  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion around  here  for  some  days  in 
reachins;  a  compromise  agreement  here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  the  gentleman's  intent  not  to 
remove  associations  of  p.^oducers  from 
the  coverage  of  this  bill  but  merely  to 
take  the  .specific  language  out  which 
mentions  them  so  that  we  are  not  point- 
ing a  finger  at  these  associations  alone, 
and  also  that  he  maintains  that  associa- 
tions of  producers  are  covered  under  the 
term  "handlers"  which  appears  on 
pa^^e  2.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  Tlie  gentleman  is  right  as  I 
understand  the  definition.  And,  not  to  be 
redundant,  it  seems  to  be  overemphasiz- 
ing this  idea  of  .-.potlighting  a  particular 
group.  ThLs  is  an  n  ttempt  to  remove  that 
Implication,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
these  amendments  were  offered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  is  considering  H.R.  13541.  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act.  This  is 
a  clean  bill  which  supersedes  S.  109  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  summer.  As  a  re- 
sult of  public  hearings,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  adopted  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  original  bill. 

PBOTECnON       OP       THE       COMPETITIVE       MARKET 
SYSTEM 

Tlie  bill  which  is  now  up  for  considera- 
tion is  designed  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive marketing  system  for  agricul- 
tural products.  In  other  words,  it  pro- 
vides farmers  with  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  own  lot  through  their  own 
action.  With  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  the  marketing  and  distribution 
system  for  agricultural  products,  farmers 
must  have  the  right  to  freely  and  volun- 
tarily organize  and  compete  for  fair 
prices  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

FARM    INCOME 

Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  ob- 
serveq  a  steady  decline  in  fai-m  income; 
1967  saw  the  American  farmer  take  a 
cut  in  his  realized  net  Income  of  over 
$1.9  billion.  The  great  irony  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  one  of  America's  most  \ital 
basic  industries  is  continuing  to  suffer 
higher  costs  and  declining  income  during 


a  period  when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
had  unparalleled  prosperity.  No  other 
major  industry  has  been  forced  to  accept 
such  an  income  decline. 

CBl^IS    IN    KCRAI.    AMEBIC  A 

This  loss  of  income  by  the  farmer  has 
had  a  devastating  effect.  It  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  vast  migration  of  people 
fiom  the  rural  areas  into  the  cities.  Tliis 
niigration  has  not  only  drained  the  i  ural 
areas  of  needed  human  and  economic  rc- 
.sources.  but  it  has  added  significantly  to 
tlip  problems  of  the  cities. 

The  rrsi'lt  has  been  a  crisis  in  iu:al 
.America  that  .should  be  of  concern  to 
every  citi?cn  whether  he  lives  in  urban 
y^morica  or  on  a  farm. 

The  only  logical  way  that  this  un- 
healthy situation  can  be  cured  is  Ihroueh 
the  development  of  an  economically 
healthy  rural  America.  This  in  turn  re- 
quires action  to  revpr.se  the  trend  which 
has  iJlaced  our  farmers  in  the  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze  they  have  been  expe- 
riencing for  .several  years. 

I  believe  that  pa.ssaee  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Fair  Practices  Act  would  be  one 
step  in  helping  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  in  farm  income.  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI.    >■ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    ET    MR.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendmenc. 

The  Clerk  if  ad  as  follows: 

Amnndmont  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  On 
I^ai^e  2,  line  22.  r.fter  "sale;"  insert  "or",  :ind 
(.n  line  24.  rifter  "producers;"  insert  "or", 
,'ind  on  line  25,  after  "■s^•ith■■  Insert  "or  on 
behalf  of." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dis- 
cu.ssed  these  amendments  earlier  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  all  thic-e  parts  of  the  amendment 
intend  to  clarify  the  bill,  and  I  would 
be  personally  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma    I  Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  this 
amendment  and  in  my  opinion  it  would 
clarify  the  intent  and  purpo.ses  of  the 
bill.  "Therefore.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   EY    MB.   FOLET 

Mr-  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  otiered  by  Mr.  Folxt:  On 
page  1.  line  3.  sulke  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  l:%6ert: 

"Tliat  this  .\ct  Eh-iU  be  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Marketing  Act  of  1967. 
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"lbgislativs    findings    and    declaration    of 

POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  produced 
In  the  United  States  by  many  Individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  scattered  throughout 
the  various  States  of  the  Nation.  Such  prod- 
ucts m  fresh  or  processed  form  move  in  large 
part  In  the  channels  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  such  products  which  do 
not  move  In  these  channels  directly  burden 
or  affect  Interstate  commerce.  The  efficient 
production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  by  farmers  and  ranchers  is  of  vital 
concern  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Because  agricultural 
products  are  produced  by  numerous  individ- 
ual farmers,  the  marketing  and  bargaining 
position  of  individual  farmers  wlli  be  ad- 
versely affected  unless  they  are  free  to  band 
together  In  cooperative  organizations  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  Interference  with  this  right 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  ad- 
versely affects  the  free  and  orderly  flow  of 
goods  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

•'It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  handlers  in  their  dealings  with  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  their  coopera- 
tlv«  assQolations. 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'handler'  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  ( 1 ) 
acquiring  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for 
processing  or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging, 
handling,  storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  (3)  contracting  or  ne- 
gotiating contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
written  or  oral,  with  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  any  agricultural 
product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  handler  in  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  act  specified  in  clause  d ) ,  (2) ,  or 
(3)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultiu-al 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

"(c)  The  term  'association  of  producers' 
means  any  marketing,  bargaining,  shipping 
or  processing  organization  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929,  as  amended  |49  Stat.  317;  12  U.S.C. 
1141J(a) ) ,  or  In  section  1  of  the  Act,  entitled 
'an  Act  to  authorize  astociation  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products,'  approved  February 
18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7  U.S.C.  291) . 

"(d)  The  term  'person'  includes  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  associa- 
tions. 

"Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  han- 
dler knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  to  engage  in  the  following 
practices: 

"(a)  To  Interfere  with  or  restrain,  or 
threaten  to  Interfere  with  or  restrain,  by  boy- 
cott, coercion,  or  any  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice,  any  producer  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  join  and  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers;  or 

"(b)  To  discriminate  or  threaten  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  producer  with  respect 
to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or  other  terms  of 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities because  of  his  membership  in  or 
contract  with  an  association  of  producers;  or 

"(c)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  breach,  cancel,  or  otherwise 
terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 
keting contract  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers; or 

"(d)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value  in  excess  of  the  true  market  value  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  which  is  being 
purchased,  or  offer  any  other  Inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers; 
or 


"(e)  To  make  false  reporcs  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of  associ- 
ations of  producers  or  interfere  by  any  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  with  the  efforts  of 
such  associations  in  carrying  out  the  legiti- 
mate objects  thereof;  or 

'if)  "To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  ar- 
range with  any  other  persons  to  do,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  {a)  Whenever  any  handler  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  handler  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4.  a 
civil  action  for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
may  he  instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved.  In 
any  action  commenced  pursuant  hereto,  the 
co.irt,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevall- 
\ne,  party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  thj  costs. 

'(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler or  group  of  handlers  has  engaged  in  any 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4,  he 
may  bring  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  filing  with 
it  a  complaint  (1)  setting  forth  facts  per- 
taining to  such  pattern  or  practice,  and  (2) 
requestint;  such  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  against  the  handler,  or  handlers,  re- 
sponsible for  such  acts  or  practices. 

"(c)  Any  person  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  combines 
or  conspires  with  any  other  person  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"(f)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be 
constrtied  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts 
of  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  damages  there- 
under. 

"Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  completely 
disagree  with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  that  the 
Senate  would  go  along  with  his  amend- 
ment. If  anyone  just  casually  examines 
the  report  of  the  Senate,  the  hearings, 
and  makes  a  comparison  between  S.  109 
as  it  was  introduced  and  as  it  passed  the 


Senate,  would  come  to  realize  very 
quickly  that  the  Senate  would  not  accept 
S.  109  as  originally  introduced. 

The  Senate  has  already  worked  its  will 
on  this  legislation,  so  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  accept  the  argument  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  reverse  its  action  and  sup- 
port S.  109  as  originally  introduced. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  to  take  S.  109  as  introduced 
would  be  saying  to  the  American  farm- 
ers that  we  are  not  going  to  protect  you 
by  the  legislation  passed  today,  we  are 
only  going  to  protect  the  associations  of 
producers.  You  have  no  rights  in  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  one-way  street  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  associations  of  pro- 
ducers. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
House  wants  to  go  back  home  and  say  to 
his  farmers  Congress  does  not  want  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  farmers,  it  only 
wants  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  associ- 
ation of  producers. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  take  such 
action.  The  Senate  has  worked  its  will 
and  has  spelled  out  the  right  of  farmers 
to  join  or  not  to  join  these  associations. 
By  a  slight  change  in  language,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
done  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  Agriculture 
Committees  have  seen  a  need  for  writing 
in  a  protection  clause  for  the  farmer. 
Now.  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
comes  along  and  says  we  do  not  need  to 
protect  these  rights  of  the  individual 
farmers.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look  after 
the  rights  of  the  associations  of  produc- 
ers. 

How  f(X>lish  can  we  get?  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  too  wise  to  accept  such 
treatment.  The  American  farmers  want 
their  rights  protected,  and  we  should  see 
that  they  are  protected,  I  say  we  should 
unanimously  vote  down  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  to  protect  farmers  in  their 
right  to  join  associations  of  producers, 
not  to  protect  the  association  of  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  bill  as  introduced  had 
'only  one  purpose  in  mind.  It  was  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  associations  of  pro- 
ducers. It  completely  ignored  the  rights 
of  farmers  not  to  join  an  association  of 
producers. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  in  other 
words  is  saying  that  every  American  farm 
group  except  the  one  that  is  supporting 
this  amendjnent  that  I  have  offered  here 
is  completely  unconcerned  about  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  farmers?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  can  inter- 
pret my  remarks  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman  urging  the  com- 
mittee to  conform  their  action  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  other  body. 
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I  would  hope  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  in  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bill.  That  is  the  subject  of  the 
Madden  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, I  would  be  happy  to  vote  today  to 
send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  conference, 
where  it  belongs,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  faced 
with  two  good  reasons  for  not  adopting 
this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  is 
bad,  as  I  see  it.  It  does  not  improve  the 
bill.  It  reverts  to  a  discredited  version 
which  was  rejected  both  by  the  other 
body  and  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Both  of  those  groups  have  consid- 
ered the  legislation  that  you  are  asked 
now  to  pick  up  out  of  the  scrap  heap  and 
now  make  it  the  legislation  on  which 
you  are  going  to  act. 

There  were  sound  reasons  for  those 
bodies  rejecting  that  original  bill.  Some 
of  them  have  been  pointed  out.  I  think 
most  of  us  recognize  that  the  proscribed 
acts  are  not  something  for  which  you 
should  imprison  a  man  for  a  year,  and 
you  should  not  subject  all  of  these  deal- 
ings to  the  process  of  criminal  law.  The 
original  bill  was  too  harsh  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

But  in  the  next  place,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  here,  this  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  want  a  part  of  something — 
or  whether  you  want  to  get  all  of  noth- 
ing. 

You  can  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
be  real  sure  that  you  are  getting  all  of 
nothing  because  you  are  not  going  to  pass 
anything  slightly  resembling  this  origi- 
nal bill.  I  think  the  votes  that  have  al- 
ready been  had  on  it  pretty  well  testifies 
to  the  correctness  of  the  position  that  I 
am  stating.  So  whether  you  agree  with 
me  on  my  first  premise  or  not — that  it  is 
bad  to  go  back  to  this  original  bill — I 
think  you  must  agree  with  me  on  my 
second  premise  that  if  you  want  a  bill, 
you  want  to  defeat  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  you  will  defeat  it  and  pass  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  because  of  what  the  chair- 
man says. 

This  bill  was  thrashed  out  in  our  com- 
mittee for  a  long  time.  It  was  also  in  the 
other  body  for  a  long  time. 

Now  the  quickest  way — if  you  do  not 
want  the  bill — and  you  are  just  going 
to  kill  this  bill  without  admitting  what 


you  are  actually  doing— then  you  ought 
to  support  this  amendment. 

If  you  really  want  some  protection 
for  the  individual  farmers,  protection 
against  being  discriminated  acainst  by 
handlers  who  browbeat  them  into  stay- 
ing out  of  their  cooperatives  because  they 
cannot  sell  their  produce,  then  who  you 
want  is  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  protect  these 
farmers  and  if  you  want  to  kill  this  bill, 
or  if  you  want  to  use  it  at  .some  time  in 
the  future  for  some  other  purpose,  then 
you  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  .nentlc- 
man  from  Washincton  I  Mr.  Foley!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Folly)  there 
were — ayes  16;  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  bY    MR.  FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  off:r  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  Oa 
page  3,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  centlcman  from 
Washington  is  recopiiized  in  .support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  discussed  before. 
The  committee  is  aware  of  the  reasons 
for  the  omission  or  the  elimination  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  The  reasons  are  two- 
fold, or  one  is  the  reason  for  the  other. 

The  producers  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
came  before  the  committee  and  asked 
that  they  be  exempt,  that  they  not  be 
included.  The  requests  for  this  legisla- 
tion did  not  originate  with  tobacco  or 
cotton  producers.  It  originated  primarily 
from  vegetable  and  fruit  producers.  They 
have  a  reason  that  is  not  applicable  to 
cotton  and  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  sold  by  auction.  Tobacco  is 
sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  bidder  does  not  know  whether 
the  owner  of  the  tobacco  belongs  to  a 
cooperative  or  whether  he  does  not.  He 
does  not  know  whose  tobacco  he  is  buy- 
ing. He  looks  at  a  lot  and  he  bids  on  the 
lot.  This  bill  could  not  be  applicable  to 
this  type  of  marketing. 

Cotton  is  sold  on  the  world  market, 
and  probably  the  best  publicized  day-to- 
day commodity  market  in  the  world  is 
the  cotton  market.  The  price  is  not  fixed 
at  any  one  place,  and  no  one  can  dis- 
criminate against  a  given  producer  un- 
der the  existing  practice  under  which 
cotton  is  sold. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  not  to  tiy  to  destroy  the  co-ops.  but 
to  try  to  give  Ihcm  a  fair  break  all  the 
way  through.  Would  it  make  sense  to  in- 
clude somebody  who  does  not  want  to 
be  in  this  program,  whose  membership 
in  this  program  cannot  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fruit  or  wheat  sellers  of  the 
State  of  Washington  or  anywhere  else? 
Does  that  make  any  sense,  if  we  want  to 
pass  the  bill?  Frankly,  the  continual 
repetition  of  this  kind  of  amendments, 
makes  me  wonder  if  some  of  the  people 
who  talk  about  marketing  rights  want  a 
bill  or  if  they  are  more  interested  in 
talking  about  a  bill. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  answered  his  own 
question.  Did  I  not  say  a  moment  ago  if 
we  want  to  kill  the  bill.  \ote  for  the 
amendment,  and  if  we  really  want  a  bill, 
then  vote  against  the  amendment.  They 
ordered  up  the  big  siun.  and  it  was  really 
a  clud.  and  now  they  are  bringing  in  the 
wafr  pistol. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  docs  not  have  enough  to- 
bacco in  his  own  district  to  roll  one 
cigarette,  and  lie  does  not  have  cnou;ih 
cotton  in  his  district  to  knit  one  iiair  t-f 
socks.  Yet,  the  gentleman  stands  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  just  cries  for  the 
l)Oor  tobacco  farmer  and  for  the  poor 
cotton  farmer.  I  just  do  not  think  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to  see  what 
is  behind  all  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
!;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  i^urpose 
of  responding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  honor  the  cotton  farmer  and 
the  cotton  cooperative  and  the  tobacco 
cooperative  for  having  the  pood  judu- 
ment  to  come  into  the  committee  and 
exclude  themselves  from  this  act.  and  I 
would  want  to  be  excluded  from  it  if  I 
were  a  cooperative.  I  am  not  cnticizinu 
them  or  jjleading  for  them.  I  just  say  A 
they  are  wise  in  getting  out  of  this  bill. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  ought  all  to  be  in  or  all  out. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  it  is  possible  to  go  and  a  preat  deal 
further  than  it  is  wise  to  go.  Thercfoie. 
if  we  who  want  to  pass  the  bill  ask  that 
you  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  o.Tered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shinplon  (Mr.  Foley  I. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Tl:e  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  mle,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  13541)  to  prohibit  un- 
fair trade  practices  affecting  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  associations 
of  .'^uch  producers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1094, 
he  i-eported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  .sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 

amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 

them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

'Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnOFT    TO    RBCOMMTT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pelly  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
13541  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  y«as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  232,  nays  90,  not  voting  111, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  67] 
YEAS — 232 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bos?8 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
CahUl 
CUrter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clavisen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Dimcan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

E^ranil.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
inndley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oaiiflanakls 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffln 
Gro=s 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
K.izen 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Leunon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloekey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 


McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  CaUi. 
Mathias.  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Miiishall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris.  N  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perklna 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Poll 
Pollock 
Pool 
Prj'or 
Purcell 
Qule 

Railsback 
Reid.  lU. 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivera 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roudebusb, 
Roush  * 

Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scberle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Shrtver 


Slkes 

Stsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

ateigcr.  Ariz. 

Steiijer,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 


Adams 
Andcr-son. 

Tcnn. 
Annunzlo 
Asp  1  nail 
Barrett 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dinttell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhiucit 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Feighan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 


Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  0«. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Vaiider  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waetronner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wiunpler 

Wat.son 

Wlialen 

White 

NAYS-  90 

Prrt'er 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Icliord 

Jacoi'S 

Joei.son 

Karth 

Kasteiimeier 

Kee 

Kirwan 

Kyros 

Long.  Md. 

Madden 

.Meeds 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wlgglna 

Williams,  Pa. 

WilUs 

Winn 

Woltr 

Wright 

WVBtt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  m. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Philbln 

Price.  111. 

Pucinskl 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sullivsui 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 111 


.\ddabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Ay  res 

Battln 

Bell 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bnnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Carc-v 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cunninuham 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

DlgLjs 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

E.shlernau 

Fallon 

Farb.*tcln 

Flno 

Fisr.er 

Flynt 

Prelinghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 


Gannatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 

Gubscr 

Guiney 

Hasan 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

.loi.es.  Ala, 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Kin:;,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Loni;,  La. 

Liikens 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGresior 
Mailliard 
Matsunaga 
MUler.  Calif. 
Moorhead 
Murphy.  111. 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Podcil 


Price.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

ilarlck 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

\'au  Dcerlin 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Zafclockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Roberta 
against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers against. 

Mr.  Plsher  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 


Mr.  Pulton  of  TennesBee  for,  with  Mr. 
Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Scbeufer  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  "Hiompscn  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Farbstein    against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Qulllen  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Watkiiis  for,  with  Mr.  Ronan  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Bob  V/ilson  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against. 

Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Watts  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Selden  for.  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Halpern 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs,  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Bnttin. 
Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Grover. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with   Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roth. 
<   Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  O'KONSKI.  and  Mr. 
ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  changed  their 
<-ote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  cf  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee) .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  1094.  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  109. 

MOTION     OFFERED     DY     MR.     PO.\GE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Po.%CE  moves  to  Etrike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  109  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  13541. 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Pair  Practices  Act  of  1967. 
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"LEGISLATIVk      FINDINGS     AND     DECXARATION      OF 
POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  many  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  ranchers  scattered 
throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Nation. 
Such  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form 
move  in  large  part  in  the  channels  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  and  such  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  move  in  these  channels 
directly  burden  or  affect  interstate  commerce. 
The  efficient  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  by  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers is  of  vital  concern  to  their  welfare  and 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause agricultural  products  are  produced  by 
numerous  individual  farmers,  the  marketing 
and  bargaining  position  of  individual  farm- 
ers will  be  adversely  affected  unless  they  are 
free  to  Join  together  voluntarily  in  coopera- 
tive organizations  as  authorized  by  law.  In- 
terference with  this  right  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest  and  adversely  affects  the  free 
and  orderly  flow  of  goods  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

"It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  handlers  in  their  dealings  In  agricultural 
products. 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'handler'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  or  practice  of 
(1)  acquiring  agricultural  products  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  for 
processing  or  sale;  or  (2)  grading,  packag- 
ing, handling,  storing,  or  processing  agricul- 
tural products  received  from  producers  or 
associations  of  producers;  or  (3)  contracting 
or  negotiating  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, written  or  oral,  with  or  on  behalf  of 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  marketing  of  any 
agricultural  product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an 
agent  or  broker  for  a  handler  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  or  act  specified 
in  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)   of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

"(c)  The  term  'association  of  producers' 
means  any  association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  engaged  in  marketing,  bar- 
gaining, shipping,  or  processing  as  defined 
in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317; 
12  tJ.S.C.  1141](a)),  or  in  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  association 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products."  ap- 
proved February  18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7 
U.S.C.291). 

"(d)  The  term  'person'  includes  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  associa- 
tions. 

"(e)  The  term  'agricultural  products'  shall 
not  Include  cotton  or  tobacco  or  their  prod- 
ucts. 

"PROHIBITED    PRACTICES 

"Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  han- 
dler knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  to  engage  in  the  following 
practices; 

"(a)  To  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  or  to 
refrain  from  Joining  or  belonging  to  an 
association  of  producers,  or  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  producer  because  of  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  such  an 
association;  or 

"(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase,  acquisition,  or  other 
handling  of  agricultural  products  because  of 
his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an  as- 
sociation of  producers;  or 

"(c)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
to  enter  into,  maintain,  breach,  cancel,  or 
terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 


keting contract  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers or  a  contract  with  a  handler;  or 

"(d)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any 
thing  of  value,  or  offer  any  other  inducement 
or  reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or 
ceasing  to  t)elong  to  an  a.ssociation  of  pro- 
ducers; or 

"(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  handlers;   or 

"(f)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  ar- 
range with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid 
or  abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful 
by  this  Act. 

"DlSCLAIMra  OF  INTrN-nON  TO  PROHIBIT  NORMAL 
DEALING 

•Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
handlers  and  producers  from  selecting  their 
customers  and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other 
than  a  producer's  membership  in  or  contract 
with  an  .issociation  of  producers,  nor  require 
a  handler  to  deal  with  an  association  of 
prodxicers. 

"ENFORCEMENT 

•'Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  handler  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  handler  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by 
section  4.  a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief, 
including  an  application  for  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  may  be  instituted  by  the 
person  aggrieved.  In  any  action  commenced 
pursuant  hereto,  the  court,  in  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  The  court 
may  provide  that  no  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  injunction  shall  issue  except 
upon  the  giving  of  security  by  the  applicant. 
in  such  sum  as  the  court  deems  proper,  for 
the  payment  of  such  costs  and  damages  as 
mav  be  Incurred  or  suffered  by  any  party 
who  Is  found  to  have  been  wTongfully  en- 
joined or  restrained. 

■■(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reasonable  c.suse  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler, or  group  ol  handlers,  has  engaged  in 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4. 
he  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  civil  action  In  his  behalf  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
by  filing  with  it  a  complaint  (1)  setting 
forth  facts  pertaining  to  such  act  or  prac- 
tice, and  (2)  requesting  such  preventive  re- 
lief, including  an  application  for  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  against  the  handler,  or  handlers, 
responsible  for  such  acts  or  practices.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  request,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  file  such  complaint. 

•■(C)  Any  person  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of.  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  sustained.  In  any  action  commenced 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  a  part  of  the  costs.  Any  ac- 
tion to  enforce  any  cause  of  action  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  forever  barred  un- 
less commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued. 

••(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  or  modify  existing  State 
law  nor  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts  of 
Jurisdiction. 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 


remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
■Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act 
to  prohibit  unfair  trade  practices  affecting 
producers  of  agrlcviltural  products  and  for 
other  purposes  '  ■' 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  EviNS 
of  Tennessee).  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  W  be  rfad 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Tin  E    AMEKllMFNT    .iFFFPFU    lY    MR     .SI^K 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  •An  act  to 
prohibit  unfair  trade  practices  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  rOAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leui.slative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  13541. 

The  ."^^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  T(  :;as'' 

There  v,-ps  no  objection. 


BENEFITS     FOR     LOCAL     LAW     EN- 
FORCEMENT   OFFICERS    INJURED 
OR  KILLED  APPREHENDING  VIO- 
LATORS OF  FEDEDAL  LAW— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  ASHMORE   submitted   a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for    law    enforcement   officers   not    em- 
ployed  by   the  United   States  who   are 
killed    or    injured    while    apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  law. 


DELAY   IN    CIVIL   RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  ]asl  weik 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  yome  of  rny 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  other 
.side  of  the  ai.sle  took  the  ixisition  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  responsible  for 
the  holdup  and  delay  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  has  resulted  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  these  gentlemen 
should  refre.sh  their  recollections  a 
little. 

I  remember  taking  part  in  1961  in  a 
bitter  struggle  to  enlarge  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  This 
was  a  struggle  led  by  the  then  Speaker 
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of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum,  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  and  the  Democratic  adminlstra- 
Uon  At  stake  was  whether  or  not  this 
body  should  be  able  to  work  its  will  on 
measures  of  vital  importance  to  this 
Nation  or  whether  the  Rules  Committee 
could  be  allowed  to  delay  and  In  effect 
kill  measures  that  at  least  six  of  its  then 
12  members  did  not  approve. 

Speaker  Raybum  said  in  floor  debate 
at  that  time: 

I  think  this  House  should  be  allowed  on 
great  measures  to  work  Its  will  and  It  cannot 
work  Its  will  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  la 
so  constituted  as  not  to  allow  the  House  to 
pass  on  those  things. 

Well.  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  joined  in  voting  to 
enlarge  the  Rules  Committee,  a  vote 
which  passed  by  a  mere  five  votes,  217 
to  212. 

Everyone  then  knew  what  the  result 
of  the  expansion  of  the  Rules  Committee 
was  going  to  be.  It  was  going  to  give  the 
Democratic  leadership  control  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  power  to  bring 
important  measures  to  the  floor. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  went  along  with  this, 
however,  because  we  felt  that  the  critical 
Issue  was  for  this  House  to  be  allowed 
to  work  its  will  one  way  or  the  other  on 
legislative  proposals. 

Everyone  today  is  aware  of  the  results 
of  that  expansion,  except  perhaps  for 
some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  who  now  seem  to  have  a 
momentary  lapse. 

I  would  like  to  therefor*  bring  some 
facts  to  their  attention  in  the  hope  that 
perhaps  it  might  clarify  things  for  them. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  become  the 
arm  of  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  administration.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  leadership;  in  fact,  there  is  probably 
no  other  committee  in  this  House  more 
subject  to  leadership  control. 

And  when  that  committee  failed  to 
bring  out  the  civil  rights  bill  last  week, 
responsibility  for  this  can  lie  in  only  one 
place — the  place  where  control  of  that 
committee  was  established  by  this  House 
some  7  years  ago  and  where  it  remains 
today — the  Democratic  leadership. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
not  our  side  of  this  aisle  who  controls 
the  Rules  Committee,  it  is  their  side.  It 
is  not  our  leadership  who  controls  rules, 
it  is  the  Democratic  leadership.  It  is  not 
my  party  who  is  responsible  for  holding 
up  the  civil  rights  bill,  it  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  is  responsible. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  Republican 
Party  have  some  interest  in  this  area? 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  certainly  do  have, 
and  I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa when  we  broke  the  lock  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Now  we  have  a  10- 
to-5  majority-minority  situation  there. 
You  have  that  Democratic  majority  of 
10  to  our  5,  and  I  think  it  behooves  you 
as  the  Democratic  leadership  to  bring 
the 'civil  rights  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  does  not 


have  a  vote  on  that  committee,  but  the 
five  Republican  members  do  have. 

Mr.  CONTE.  These  are  people  you  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  personally  ap- 
point anyone  to  the  committee.  What 
about  the  people  your  party  put  on  the 
committee? 

Mr  CONTE.  They  are  in  the  minority. 
You  have  the  control  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  if  you  want  to  do  this,  you 
can  do  it.  We  voted  to  expand  that  com- 
mittee so  that  those  kinds  of  bills  could 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  House  could  work  its  will  on  them. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  imply  that  the  minority  has 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  or  party 
responsibility? 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  have  the  votes  and 
you  have  the  majority  and  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  your  responsibility. 

too.  .  ,  ,  ._     ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 

the  balance  of  my  time. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  APPROVE  PULL 
FUNDING  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
THIS  YEAR 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am 
in  favor  of  cutting  Federal  expenditures 
wherever  possible.  I  feel  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  approving  funds  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
so  that  school  districts  in  the  federally 
affected  areas  can  receive  100-percent 
funding  this  year,  is  just  and  proper.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $90,965,000  which  the  Senate 
added  for  this  purpose. 

All  of  us  who  have  sizable  Federal  in- 
stallations in  our  districts  know  the 
critical  problems  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  20-percent  cutback  now  in 
effect.  The  school  districts  set  up  their 
budgets  and  made  their  plans  for  the, 
school  year  on  the  basis  of  receiving  full 
entitlements.  The  Congress  did  not  com- 
plete action  on  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  until  the  end 
of  October  last  year  and  the  measure  was 
not  signed  into  law  until  November  8. 
The  schools  were  some  2  months  into 
their  school  year  by  that  time.  Making 
budgetary  changes  and  severing  con- 
tractual agreements  with  personnel  at 
that  stage  of  the  school  year  was  almost 
impossible.  They  were  not  prepared  for 
what  we  asked  them  to  do  in  getting 
along  with  far  less  than  what  they  had 
a  right  to  assume  they  would  get. 

Kansas  is  eligible  for  a  1968  entitle- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $7,726,091,  but  the 
1968  appropriation  falls  $1,529,951  short 
of  this  amount.  Schools  In  the  Second 
District  of  Kansas,  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing,  are  usually  allo- 


cated some  40  percent  of  the  State  total 
because  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Leavenwortli, 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  and  Forbes  Air  Force  Base 
are  responsible  for  bringing  a  large  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  to  the  district 
and  thus  placing  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  local  school  districts  involved. 

To  some  of  these  districts,  the  Public 
Law  874  funds  constitute  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  school  budget.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  districts,  just  the  20-percent 
reduction  would  deprive  the  schools  of 
some  $110,000.  and  if  the  reduction  is 
allowed  to  stand,  local  taxpayers  would 
be  forced  to  dig  up  $115  for  each  student 
qualifying  under  Public  Law  874  funds. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
program  has  been  liberalized  to  the  point 
where  school  districts  can  qualify  for 
these  funds  although  they  are  not  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  as  originally  spel- 
led out  \mder  the  program.  This  means 
that  available  funds  have  to  be  spread 
out  over  a  larger  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  those  which  are  affected  by 
the  presence  of  large  Federal  Installa- 
tions suffer  while  less  qualified  districts 
benefit  from  a  windfall. 

It  is  obvious  that  reevaluatlon  of  this 
program  is  in  order.  We  need  to  return 
to  the  true  definition  of  a  federally  im- 
pacted area  and  establish  meaningful 
criteria  so  that  the  school  districts  which 
are  burdened  by  an  influx  of  Federal  em- 
ployees can  receive  these  fimds  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  can  plan  their  budgets  accord- 
ingly. ,  , 

Let  us  amend  the  program  and  operate 
it  as  it  was  intended  to  be  operated,  but 
until  we  get  those  changes  on  the  books 
let  us  not  penalize  the  deserving  local 
school  districts  by  cutting  back  on  the 
funds  they  had  a  right  to  expect  when 
they  set  up  their  budgets.  Let  us  approve 
the  funds  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion so  that  they  wiU  receive  their  100- 
percent  entit'.ements  this  fiscal  year.  This 
is  the  only  fair  step  to  take  now.  then  if 
funds  have  to  be  cut  back  for  the  next 
school  year,  let  us  tell  them  far  enough 
in  advance  so  that  they  can  plan  accord- 
ingly and  will  not  be  faced  with  this  kind 
of  crisis. 
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STATE       OF       MINNESOTA       HIGH- 
WAY   COMMISSION    RESOLUTION 
AGAINST  PROPOSED  CUTBACK  IN 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
Mr.    NELSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously   introduced    H.R.    14932    which 
would  prevent  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the   States   except   when   necessary   to 
maintain  a  balance  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  This  was  intended  to  counteract 
the     decision     of     the     administration 
through  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  hold  back  $600  million  of  avail- 
able moneys  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
during  calendar  1968,  in  order  to  "com- 
bat general  inflationary  tendencies  in 


the  economy."  I  would  have  hopes  that 
early  consideration  will  be  gi^en  my  bill 
by  the  appropriate  committee. 

That  the  administration  move  can  only 
fail  in  its  stated  purpose  without  sub- 
verting the  true  purpose  of  the  trust 
fund.  I  believe  is  patently  obvious.  The 
Federal-aid  highway  program  is  financed 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  not  the  general  fund,  and 
the  funds  not  spent  in  the  program  can- 
not be  directly  used  in  other  areas  to 
meet  demands  of  the  administration's 
free  spending  programs.  However,  any 
money  in  a  dedicated  trust  fund  in  ex- 
cess of  working  needs  and  not  used  for 
trust  purposes  is  requiied  to  be  invested 
in  Treasury  bonds. 

Thus  these  excess  funds  are  borrowed 
by  the  Great  Society  AdministraUon  and, 
practically  speaking,  then  become  avail- 
able for  President  Johnson's  spending 
programs.  To  me.  this  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate and  harmful  misapplication  of  these 
earmarked  funds,  entirely  placed  in  the 
trust  fund  by  the  citizen  users  of  our 
Nation's  highways.  Certainly  such  diver- 
sion could  virtually  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  trust. 

Just  a  year  ago  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  similar  attempt  at  a  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  fimds.  Through  much 
effort  the  funds  were  fully  restored  by 
June  30,  1967,  but  only  after  a  serious 
disruption  of  our  highway  program.  It 
appears  that  we  are  now  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  such  a  struggle  all  over  again. 
I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Johri  M. 
Williams,  executive  director  of  the  High- 
way Interim  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  that  the  commission  has  just 
passed  a  resolution  ui-ging  the  passage  of 
H.R.  14932.  The  resolution  is  gratifying 
and  expresses  the  immediate  concern  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  over  the  proposed 
action  of  the  administration.  I  will  in- 
clude it  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  believe  it  is  also  well  to  point  out  that 
the  nature  of  the  concern  of  those  of  us 
In  Congress  who  are  protesting  the  ad- 
ministration's manipulation  of  the  trust 
fund  Is  certainly  a  bipartisan  one.  This 
was  brought  home  rather  well  in  the 
newsletter  of  the  Colorado  Good  Roads 
Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  dated  Janu- 
ary 24,  1968.  in  which  it  quoted  not  only 
a  number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  but  also 
President  Johnson  himself  in  support  of 
continuity  in  our  efforts  to  complete  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  without  the  type  of  in- 
terruption which  would  be  caused  by  the 
proposed  cutback.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  portion  of  the  news- 
letter which,  because  of  the  real  sub- 
stance of  several  quotes,  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  reading  and 
study: 

As  long  ago  as  August  13,  1964,  when  Presi- 
dent Joh-naon  signed  into  law  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964,  he  said: 

"For  much  too  long,  the  man  who  owns 
and  drives  an  automobile  has  been  treated 
like  a  stepchild.  We  require  him  to  pay  for 
the  highway  he  uses  and  we  require  him 
to  pay  in  advance.  We  divert  his  taxes  to 
other  uses,  but  we  delay  the  building  of 
the  roads  that  he  deserves.  We  denounce 
him  for  getting  snarled  In  trafflce  Jams  not 
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of  his  own  making.  We  complain  about  what 
iM  costs  u»  but  we  never  thank  him  for 
what  he  adds  to  the  worth  and  wealth 
of  the  economy.  We  could  not  get  along 
without  him,  but  we  often  talk  as  though 
we  cant  live  with   him." 

Later  on   In  his  commenU.  the  President 

said: 

•  Eight  years  ago,  in  1956.  we  set  out  on 
a  le-year'  program  to  catch  up  with  our- 
selves—catch up  through  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  has  been  described  as 
the  most  ambitious  highway  program  since 
the  days  of  Ancient  Rome.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege then  to  guide  that  pro«?ram  to  passage 
as  Senate  Majority  Leader.  In  every  respect 
It  has  met  our  hopes.  It  has  put  more  than 
one  million  Americans  to  work.  It  is  al- 
ready saving  3.000  lives  a  year  and,  by  1972. 
it  will  be  saving  8.000  lives  a  year. 

•It  is  saving  dollars— $6  billion  in  user 
benefits  last  year,  $11  billion  a  year  8  years 
from  now.  and  the  program  Is  not  costing  the 
General  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
a  single  cent." 

And  still  later: 

■•I  say  that  this  morning  because  I  want 
the  American  motorist  to  know  that  things 
aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  seU  off  our  pub- 
lic roads  to  the  highest  bidder  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  stav  liquid." 

In  Report  No.  1410.  July  26,  1966.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.),  at  the  time 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works— United 
States  Senate  was  considering  the  Highway 
Act  of  1966,  stated  that  the  policy  of  treat- 
ing excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  for  Instance, 
the  same  as  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  "was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  Federal-Aid  Act  of 
1956  "  In  discussing  It  he  stated: 

•This  trust  fund  was  made  the  sole  sourci 
of  money  for  the  A-B-C  add  Interstate  pro- 
grams during  the  years  1957-72.  Thus  the 
Federal-aid  program  was  put  on  a  wholly 
highway-user-financed,         pay-as-you-bulld 

basis."  _ 

The  Congressional  Record.  January  23.  lat/. 
contains  the  following  statement  by  Senator 
Randolph.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  Committee : 

•I  would  recall  to  Senators,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Magnuson)  has  done 
In  conversation  with  other  Senators,  that 
these  funds  are  now  within  the  highway 
trust  fund,  committed  for  highway  construc- 
tion These  funds  are  the  funds  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  committed  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  highways." 

At  the  53rd  Annual  Meeting  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  16-20.  1967, 
the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon  (D-Md.), 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  stated,  referring 
to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  different  states  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  cutbacks  of  different 
percentages:  ^  ^  „. 

••It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  can  consider  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
hlghwav  program  by  one-half,  or  even  by  25 
percent.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  a  cut  of 
ten  percent,  or  one  percent,  would  amount 
to  breaking  faith  with  the  States  and  with 
the  motoiists  who  are  supporting  this  high- 
way program  through  highway-user  taxes." 
Later  Mr.  Fallon  said: 
■I  confess  to  vou  that  I  am  disheartened 
and  diacouraged.  I  don't  think  we  can  oper- 
ate a  successful  highway  program  on  a  stop- 
and-start  basis.  The  highway  departments 
and  the  highway  industry  can  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency  only  when  there  is  a 
stable  program,  only  when  they  have  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  wllUngness  of  the 
Federal  government  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ments. Anything  that  affects  the  stability 
of  tlie  program,  and,  especiaUy,  anything 
that  causes  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral government,  is  disastroua  to  the  smooth 
progress  of  the  highway  program." 


At  tlie  same  meeting  of  the  AASHO,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Kluczynski  (D-UM, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  in  discussing 
last  year's  cutback  in  funds,  stated: 

•If  the  country's  financial  situaUon  is  bad 
enough  to  demand  that  we  put  on  the 
brakes,  then  perhaps  we've  reached  the  un- 
happy place  where  we  ought  to  be  planning 
to  apply  the  brakes  to  everyone,  not  Just 
this  one  or  that  one.  I  don't  think  we've 
reached  that  place  yet.  but  if  we  have,  we 
certainly  ought  to  face  that  fact  right  now 
instead  "of  kidding  ourselves  that  these  pot 
.shots  at  favorite  scape  goats  will  do  the  Job." 


The  rc-Kolution  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heshi.ution   ky   the   Minnesota   LECiSLA-nv* 
Interim  Commission  on  Highways 

Whereas,  The  Minnesota  Legislative  In- 
terim Commission  on  Highways  has  previ- 
ously gone  on  record  as  opposing  cutbacks 
in  Federal  funds  obligated  to  the  States  for 
highway  construction;  and 

Whereas,  The  Commission  has  held  that 
such  cutbacks  result  in  costly  and  danger- 
ous delays  in  the  completion  of  Minnesota's 
Interstate  highway  system;  and 

Whereas,  Representative  Ancher  Nelsen  of 
Minnesota  has  introduced  H.R.  14932,  a  bill 
to  amend  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  in 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  Federal -aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  the  States;   and 

Whereas.  Such  bill  would  prevent  the 
wrlthholdlng  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  the  States  except  when  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  balance  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lative Interim  Commission  on  Highways 
strongly  urges  the  prompt  passage  of  H.R. 
14932  by  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States. 


MARSHAL  TEMPLAR  WARNS  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  WILL  FALL  IF  UNITED 
STATES  QUITS  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam 
continues  to  be  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion throughout  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  was  car- 
ried throughout  the  country  this  week- 
end by  the  Associated  Press  in  which  the 
Associated  Press  quotes  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Gerald  Templar  as  stating  that  a  U.S. 
pullout  from  Vietnam  would  throw 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists.  The 
AP  states: 

If  the  Americans  pull  out  of  Vietnam  the 
Communists  will  take  over  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia— and  Burma,  India,  right  up 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  would  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  the  words 
of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Gerald  Templar, 
commander  of  British  troops  who  beat 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  Malaya  after 
World  War  n.  General  Templar  said  in 
interview : 

An  American  withdrawal  would  have  ab- 
solutely disastrous  effects,  not  only  In  the  Far 
East  but  farther  afield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  quoting  the  As- 
sociated Press  ai  tide : 
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Templar,  now  retired,  expressed  the  belief 
British  troops  should  be  fighting  alongside 
Americans  In  Vietnam. 

The  whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  which  he 
said  would  fall  after  a  Communist  triumph 
in  Vietnam,  consists  of  the  Philippines.  In- 
donesia. Malaysia.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land. Beyond  Burma  and  India  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  He  such  nations  as  Pakistan.  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Iran.  To  the  north  of  this 
great  arc  are  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Malaya  survived  the  attempted  Communist 
take-over  In  guerrilla  warfare  In  1945-52  and 
now  Is  part  of  Malaysia,  a  pro-West  nation 
formed  of  former  British  colonies  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
those  who  say  we  cannot  win  in  Viet- 
nam, those  who  question  and  those  who 
do  not  understand  what  the  full  stakes 
are  in  Vietnam,  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  this  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
man,  Sir  Gerald  Templar,  who  stopped 
the  Communist  guerrilla  warfare  In 
Malaya  is  a  recognized  authority  in  this 
field  and  certainly  has  a  right  to  make 
a  most,  valuable  contribution  in  this 
directionr 

Part  of  the  AP  story  follows: 

Briton  Telxs  View — Warns  Southeast  Asia 
Will  Pall  if  United  States  Quits  Vietnam 

London,  March  24 — "If  the  Americans  pull 
out  of  Viet  Nam  the  Communists  will  lake 
oyer  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia — and  Bur- 
ma, India,  right  up  to  the  Caspian  sea  would 
go." 

The  words  are  those  of  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Gerald  Templar,  69,  commander  of  British 
troops  who  beat  the  communist  guerrillas  in 
Malaya  after  World  War  II. 

"An  American  withdrawal  would  have  ab- 
solutely disastrous  effects,  not  only  In  the  far 
east  but  farther  afield,"  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

Templar,  now  retired,  expressed  the  be- 
lief British  troops  should  be  fighting  along- 
side American  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  whole  of  southeast  Asia,  which  he 
said  would  fall  after  a  communist  triumph 
in  Viet  Nam,  consists  of  the  Philippines.  In- 
donesia, Malaysia,  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land. Beyond  Burma  and  India  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea  He  such  nations  as  Pakistan.  Afghan- 
istan, and  Iran.  To  the  north  of  this  great 
arc  are  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Malaya  survived  the  attempted  communist 
takeover  in  guerrilla  warfare  in  1945-52  and 
now  is  part  of  Malaysia,  a  pro-West  nation 
formed  of  former  British  colonies  in  1963. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  ACTION  TAKEN 
BY  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  action  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  served  to  increase  my 
growing  concern  over  what  appears  to 
be  the  widening  attitude  that  the  world 
should  have  "peace  at  any  price." 

As  I  understand  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Security  Council,  it  was  intended 
as  a  censure  of  Israel  for  responding  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  inflicted  upon  them 
from  the  Arab  coxmtrles. 

Press  reports  indicated  that  Western 
powers  feel  the  inclusion  of  the  denunci- 


ation of  "all  violent  Incidents"  was 
enough  of  a  victory  to  allow  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  powers  to  sup- 
port the  resolution.  I  cannot  agree.  There 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  that  Israel's  re- 
sponse to  the  terrorist  attacks  upon  her 
territory  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
provocation.  I  commend  Israel  for  her 
efforts  to  avoid  a  continuation  of  minor 
terrorist  attacks  by  showing  the  Arab 
world  that  such  harassment  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

A  cease-fire  should  apply  equally  to  all. 
And  a  violation  of  the  cease-fire,  whether 
it  take  the  form  of  terrorism  or  any  other 
kind  of  provocation,  should  justifiably 
receive  a  response  that  indicates  that 
such  cease-fire  violations  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Press  reports  further  indicated  that 
"both  sides  appeared  to  be  satisfied."  I 
will  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the 
United  States  supports  a  resolution  which 
censures  a  nation  for  responding  to  an 
attack  upon  its  territory. 

This  "peace  at  any  price"  attitude,  as 
I  thought  we  had  learned  over  the  past 
two  decades,  can  only  result  in  encour- 
agement of  aggression.  I  believe  that  we 
should  discourage  appeasement  of  ag- 
gressors and  encouragement  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  those  who, 
with  support  and  encouragement  from 
the  Communist  world,  use  terrorist  or 
any  other  type  of  aggressive  attacks  and 
harassment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  reevaluation  of 
our  attitudes  toward  the  unrest  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  believe  that  in  the  future 
we  should  encourage  those  who  stand  up 
to  aggression. 


DEMONSTRATION  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dem- 
onstration by  an  element  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
last  Thursday  fills  me  with  t)oth  deep 
concern,  but  paradoxically,  also  some 
hope. 

I  think  we  are  all  concerned — no  mat- 
ter what  our  political  persuasion — when 
anyone — including  a  Cabinet  officer  of 
the  stature  of  Secretary  Freeman  is 
denied  the  right  to  be  heard.  This  is 
what  happened  at  Madison  last  week, 
when  demonstrators  so  disrupted  his  re- 
marks that  he  was  unable  to  speak. 

Disturbing  as  this  is,  and  alien  as  it  is 
to  a  society  built  on  free  speech  and  to 
a  great  university  built  on  academic 
freedom,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

For  a  majority  of  students  present 
that  day  deplored  this  suppression  of 
free  speech.  One  of  them,  a  young  lady, 
stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  Secretary's 
presentation  and  apologized  on  behalf 
of  the  university.  Others,  I  am  told  by 
those  who  were  present,  came  up  pri- 
vately to  Mr.  Freeman  and  did  the  same. 

Now  I  do  not  know — or  care — what 


the  beliefs  are  of  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  deplored  this  disruption.  It  is 
none  of  my  business.  But  I  do  admire 
their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  free 
speech,  the  canons  of  common  decency 
and  the  discipline  of  academic  freedom. 
They — and  not  those  who  attempted  to 
shout  down  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— represent  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  it  really  is. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend the  Honorable  Mel  Price,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois,  for 
his  devoted  and  tireless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  membership 
of  the  House.  Likewise,  I  commend  each 
member  of  his  committee  who  sat 
through  exhaustive  hearings  and  joined 
the  chairman  in  this  excellent  report. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Price,  would  implement  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  I  urge  the  great  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  House  to  adopt  the  Price 
resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment to  reassure  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try that  Congress  is  determined  to  pro- 
vide a  high  standard  of  conduct  for  our 
own  membership. 

The  American  people  are  our  board  of 
trustees,  our  board  of  directors.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  owe  that 
board  of  directors  an  annual  report  of 
our  activities  not  only  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  outside  the  House. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Price  report  pro- 
vides for  the  filing  of  outside  income  and 
gifts  in  a  sealed  envelope.  I  would  go 
further  and  require  that  a  report,  which 
would  be  public,  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  that  would  cover  all  outside 
income,  honorariums,  gifts  including  au- 
tomobiles and  business  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  automobiles  and  gifts, 
even  though  a  number  of  people  may 
have  contributed  to  them,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  report.  A  gift  is  a  gift 
•whether  it  comes  from  one  person  or  a 
group  of  people.  The  use  of  receipts  from 
testimonial  dinners  should  also  be 
included. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
group  should  be  permitted  to  finance  the 
office  expenses  of  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  also  believe  that  candidates  for 
Congress  not  serving  in  the  Congress 
should  be  required  to  file  the  same  fi- 
nancial reports  as  sitting  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

If  office  expenses  are  permitted  to  be 
paid  by  others,  then  this  could  well  be- 
come ti^  loophole  through  which  Mem- 
bers could  be  promoted,  controlled,  and 
used  by  millionaires  or  pressure  groups 
with  huge  slush  funds. 

The  House  of  Representatives  must 
itself  provide  for  the  discipline  of  its  own 
membership.  We  must  protect  the  image 
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of  Congress  as  a  great  people's  institu- 
tion. We  must  so  conduct  the  pubhc 
business  and  our  personal  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hold  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  this  country  and, 
indeed,  that  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  witli  General 
Eisenhower  on  this  subject  when  he  re- 
cently said: 

If  a  man  has  nothing  to  conceal,  why 
should  he  object  to  requirements  for  annual 
certified  accounting  of  his  holdings?  This 
should  be  part  of  the  price  of  public  office  . 
pitiless  publicity  should  accompany  new 
laws.  As  citl7:ens  with  the  priceless  right  of 
franchise  we  must  insist  upon  the  highest 
code  of  honor  in  public  life. 


CHICAGO  IN  ANGRY  PROTEST  OVER 
WAR  GAMES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  properly  and 
vigorously  are  protesting  "war  games" 
presented  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  in  Chicago  for  the  amusement 
and  "education"  of  our  children.  The 
most  poignant  protests  are  coming  from 
people  who  as  children  in  Nazi  Germany 
observed  similar  "war  games"  used  for 
"educating"  and  hardening  German 
youth. 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  home  among 
my  constituents.  I  saw  many  men  and 
women  peacefully  picketing  the  museum 
in  protest.  While  there  were  many 
Women  for  Peace  and  others  opposed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  protesters  by 
no  means  were  confined  to  that  and 
similar  groups.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
entire  community  was  up  in  arms  against 
a  practice  of  glorifying  war  and  making 
the  killing  of  humjin  beings  a  game  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

On  March  15.  1968.  Jean  E.  Prebis,  of 
Chicago,  wrote  me: 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new  war  games 
being  offered  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry?  You  get  into  a  U.S.  Army  heli- 
copter and  fire  the  gun  at  wliat  appears  to 
be  a  Vietnamese  vUlage  pictured  before  you. 
If  you  make  a  hit.  the  village  goes  up  in 
smoke.  The  children  flock  to  take  their  turn, 
Just  like  they  did  at  the  Riverview  amuse- 
ment park  shooting  gallery.  I  can't  believe 
that  you  are  not  as  horrifled  as  I  am  at  this 
travesty. 

Henry  A.  Benjamin,  of  Chicago,  wrote 
me: 

The  last  time  I  took  notice  of  such  inspir- 
ing youth  education  and  formation  of  mind 
was  in  Nazi  Germany.  That's  how  the  edu- 
cation started  of  Nazi  boys  who  later  were 
executioners  in  Dachau.  Joyfully  killing  and 
burning  masses  of  enemies  including  my 
mother  and  sister. 


I  at  once  wrote  the  director  of  the 
museum,  Daniel  M.  MacMaster,  voicing 
the  feeling  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Mac- 
Master  replied  promptly. 

He  said  the  exhibit  was  provided  fw 
exhibition  by  the  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit, 


Cameron  Station,  Alexandria.  Va.,  and 
was  dedicated  at  a  dinner  of  the  Associ- 
ation  of   the  U.S.   Army  addressed  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  E. 
McGiffert    and    Maj.    Gen.    Wendell    J. 
Coats.  Army  Chief  of  Infonnation.  Mr. 
MacMaster  wrote   that   later,   following 
the  protest   of   a   f,'roup   of   community 
clergy,  the  portion  of  the  exhibit  show- 
ing  the   helicopter,   which   visitors  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  and  operate  the 
simulated  machine  !4un.  had  been  closed. 
I  am  informed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  fur- 
ther conferences  are  to  be  held  this  af- 
ternoon with  Mr.  MacMaster  by  a  firoup 
of  clergymen  including  Jack  Kent,  min- 
ister. First  Unitarian  Church;  Robert  G. 
Middleton.  mirdster.  Hyde  Park  Union 
Church;   Ralph  W.  Reynolds,  minister. 
First  Baptist  Church;  Robert  S.  Moore, 
dean   of   studenU,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary:    Warner    C.    White,    rector. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer;  Joseph  S.  Dick- 
.son,  associate  rector.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church;  Arthur  Vazquez,  social  welfare 
dii-ector.   Community   Renewal   Society: 
Delton  Franz,  pastor,  Woodlawn  Men- 
nonite  Church:  John  A.  McDermott,  ex- 
ecutive   director.    Catholic    Interracial 
Council:     E.    Spencer    Parsons,    dean. 
Rockefeller   Chapel;    Rabbi   Samuel   E. 
Karff.  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation;  Rab- 
bi Hayim  Goren  Perolmuter.  Temple  Isa- 
iah Israel:  Rev.  James  J.  Killgallon,  pas- 
tor, St.  Ambrose  Church;  Rev.  Thomas 
Heaney,  pastor,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
Church;  Jacob  J.  Weinstein.  rabbi  emer- 
itus,   KAM    Temple;     Rev.    George    T. 
Hrbek.  Lutheran  Human  Relations  Asso- 
ciation-Chicago; Kale  Williams,  execu- 
tive secretary.  American  Friends  Service 
Committee;  Gordon  A.  Humphrey,  minis- 
ter, Shiloh  Baptist  Church;  and  more. 
In  their  statement  the  clergymen  said : 
We  wish  to  make  clear  that  our  objections 
are  based  on  lasting  moral  and  ethical  values 
which    transcend    specific    attitudes    toward 
the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam.  "While  the 
temporary  closing  of  the  helicopter  has  been 
one  step  in  response  to  the  reaction  of  citi- 
zens unhappy  with  the  exhibit,  we  feel  that 
further    permanent    modification    must    be 
made  if  this  exhibit  is  to  remain." 

It  declare*.  "Military  weapons  are  instru- 
ments of  destruction  Intended  to  kill  and  no 
public  educational  Institution  should  en- 
courage children  to  play  with  such  real 
weapons  as  if  they  were  toys.  In  our  Judgment 
this  exhibit  is  intended  to  condition  children 
to  accept  war  as  if  it  were  a  game  and  is 
particularly  inappropriate  at  a  time  when 
American  and  Vietnamese  people  are  suffer- 
ing and  dying  in  a  tragic  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the  concern  and 
alarm  of  my  constituents.  There  is 
nothing  educational,  nothing  inspiring, 
nothing  that  possibly  can  serve  any  na- 
tional interest  in  the  public  display  of  a 
U.S.  Army  helicopter  in  which  children 
may  board  and  shoot  at  a  supposed  Viet- 
namese village.  Killing  is  all  too  rampant 
in  this  uneasy  world  of  today  to  place  it 
on  display  for  children  to  learn  and 
imitate. 

Currently,  our  President  is  calling  upon 
us  to  tighten  our  belts  and  accept  a  tax 
increase,  so  that  we  may  pay  the  cost 
of  war  and  rebuild  oar  cities.  In  a  city 
like  Chicago,  educational  costs  are  tre- 
mendous. We  need  quality  education  for 
all  of  our  children.  Meanwhile,  more  than 


50  cents  out  of  every  budget  dollar  goes 
to  national  defense. 

Every  dollar  that  goes  into  war  games 
for  children,  such  as  those  that  have 
aroused  my  constituents,  is  a  dollar  lost 
both  to  proper  national  defense  and  to 
the  quality  education  suffering  .so  badly 
for  needed  funds. 


RESOLUTION  AIMED  AT  RESTORING 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  FarbsteinI  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  appalled  by  the  apparent  outburst 
of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Arab 
States  in  their  holy  war  against  Israel 
Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
went  to  great  length  to  condemn  Israel 
for  its  retaliatory'  attack  last  week 
against  guenilla  bases  in  Jordan,  but  he 
lias  been  long  and  conspicuously  silent 
about  the  Jordanian  piovocatlons  which 
were  its  source. 

The  Israelis  forthrighUy  crossed  the 
Jordan  River  and  confronted  their  op- 
ponents. Unlike  the  Arabs,  they  did  not 
resort  to  stealth  to  attack  innocent 
farmers  and  murder  schoolchildren. 

I  fail  utterly  to  understand  the  feel- 
ing that  somehow  the  Arabs  are  now 
to  be  pitied  for  the  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion in  which  they  find  themselves,  a 
position  which,  as  we  all  know,  they 
created  for  themselves  by  their  own 
aggression.  And  let  it  be  clearly  assei-ted 
tluit  they  have  not  foresworn  further  ag- 
gression or  ended  their  hostile  behavior. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves into  believing  that  Jordanian  pol- 
icy i.s  in  any  way  different  from  the  pol- 
icies of  Eg3rpt.  When  guerrillas  attack 
Israeli  civilians  from  Jordanian  territory, 
it  is  with  Egypt's  approral  and  encour- 
agement. The  policies  of  the  Arab  States 
which  encircle  Israel  are  all  of  a  piece. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  in- 
dicate our  willingness  to  tolerate  the 
aggressiveness  of  one  state,  we  are  tol- 
erating the  aggressiveness  of  all. 

Because  I  feel  that  American  sanction 
of  current  Arab  policies  would  be  con- 
trarj-  to  the  national  interest  as  weU  as 
morally  justifiable,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  asking  that  our  Govern- 
ment desist  from  restoring  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt  until  peaceful  pol- 
icies are  adopted  by  the  Cairo  regime. 
The  resolution  will  also  bar  economic  aid 
to  Egypt  during  this  period. 

In  the  years  before  the  June  war.  our 
Government  gave  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  aid  to  Egj-pt  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  keep  Nasser  friendly  and  save 
him  from  the  arms  of  the  Russians.  This 
proved  to  be  a  miscalculation.  Our  ship- 
ments of  wheat  made  it  possible'  for 
Nasser  to  grow  more  cotton  which  he 
could  barter  for  additional  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  lavished  aid  on  Egypt  and.  instead 
of  insisting  on  conditions,  we  entered 
into  a  3 -year  agreement  which  gave 
Nasser  a  blank  check  to  continue  to  he  a 
disrupter  of  the  peace. 
Twenty -five    of   my    colleagues   have 
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joined  me  In  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. Several  other  colleagues  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  submit  parallel 
resolutions  along  similar  lines. 

I  believe  that  my  resolution  Is  both 
fair  and  wise.  It  will  deny  Egypt  recog- 
nition only  so  long  as  she  insists  upon 
stirring  up  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  Americans  have  much  sympathy  for 
the  Arab  quest  for  freedom  and  a  better 
life,  but  we  regard  it  as  pointless  that 
the  Arab  peoples  divert  their  good  en- 
ergies to  destroying  Israel.  I  ask  the 
House  to  support  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  1109 

Whereas  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  Is  unwilling  to  negoti- 
ate with  Israel,  either  directly  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Envoy, 
Gunnar  V.  Jarring;  and 

Whereas  the  Egyptian  refusal  to  enter 
Into  such  talks  is  a  blow  at  the  prospects 
of  peace  In  the  Near  East  and  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States;  and 

Wherea«  the  Egyptian  Government  con- 
tinues to  expend  large  sums  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  weapons  to  rebuild  Its 
military  strength;  and 

Whereas  the  Egyptian  Government  broke 
oft  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  with  the  unjustified  accusation  that 
the  United  States  Intervened  militarily  on 
Israel's  behalf;  and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  has  been  slow  to 
repudiate  this   outrageous   accusation;    and 

Whereas  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  would  convey  an  Impres- 
sion of  American  approval  of  current 
Egyptian  policy  and  would  fortify  President 
Nasser  In  his  present  diplomatic  Intran- 
sigence: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
delay  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  as  well  as  the  resumption 
of  economic  aid  until  the  Government  of 
that  country  Is  ready  to  enter  into  sincere 
and  genuine  negotiations  looking  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


RESUMPTION  OF  DIPLOMATIC   RE- 
LATIONS WITH  EGYPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  plan  to  introduce  a  resolution,  for 
myself  and  a  group  of  cosponsors,  which 
evolves  from  a  public  statement  I  made 
March  7,  expressing  my  concern  over 
indications  that  the  State  Department 
planned  to  restore  diplomatic  relations 
with  Egypt  without  obtaining  even  the 
most  fundamental  concessions  in  return. 

This  resolution  would  formally  ex- 
press as  the  sense  of  Congress  certain 
conditions  for  renewed  relations  which 
I  spelled  out  in  that  statement.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  resiunption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Egypt  appears  even 
more  imminent  now,  my  statement  re- 
mains as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  on 
March  7.  For  that  reason,  I  am  including 
the  text  here : 

Statement  Dclivered  by  Congressman 
SEYMOT7R  Halpern,  March  7,  1968 

There  is  every  Indication  that  within  a 
very  abort  period  of  time  .  .  .  perhaps  even 
the  next  few  days  .  .  .  the  United  States 
Government  will  resume  formal  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt. 


I  am  Informed  that  the  State  Department 
has  made  clear  to  President  Nasser  that  he 
will  receive  great  quantities  of  American  dol- 
lar aid,  food  shipments,  technical  assistance, 
and  generous  trade  relations  If  he  will  let 
us  through  the  Egyptian  door  again. 

The  State  Department,  however,  has  not 
made  quite  so  clear  what  It  expects  in  re- 
turn. 

Has  there  been  a  demand  that  Nasser  pub- 
licly acknowledge  to  his  people  that  he  had 
lied  when  he  accused  the  United  States  of 
having  participated  in  the  6-day  war  last 
June?  A  blatant  lie  which  whipped  the 
Egyptian  people  Into  a  hysterical  frenzy  re- 
sulting in  the  burning  of  our  consulates,  and 
the  abuse  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Has  there  been  a  demand  that  Egypt  con- 
duct direct  negotiations  with  Israel  for 
peace? 

Has  there  been  a  demand  that  Egypt  halt 
its  military  buildup) — a  buildup  based  on 
modern  Russian  weapons? 

Has  there  been  a  demand  that  Egypt 
guarantee  the  right  of  access  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  peaceful  commercial  shipping? 

Has  there  been,  at  the  very  least,  a  de- 
mand, that  Egypt  comply  with  the  five-point 
recommendation  laid  down  by  President 
Johnson? 

Only  the  State  Department  can  answer 
these  queetlons.  And  answer  they  must  to 
dispel  the  Impression  that  nothing  more  is 
being  sought  than  some  statements  in  a 
magazine  article — statements,  I  would  re- 
mind you,  which  have  already  been  partially 
disavowed  In  Cairo. 

My  views  on  the  unrelenting  determina- 
tion of  Egypt  and  the  Arab  nations  to  erase 
Israel  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  at 
the  risk  of  world  war,  are  too  well  known  to 
bear  repeating. 

Yet  in  spite  of  those  views  I  would  say  to 
my  coileaguee  and  to  every  American  that 
the  reinstatement  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Egypt  Is  an 
understandable  diplomatic  goal.  Let  us  not 
forget  for  a  moment,  however,  that  it  was 
Egypt  who  broke  off  those  relations  in  a 
vicious  manner  deliberately  calculated  to 
make  the  name  "American"  something  to  be 
despised,  and  the  American  flag  something  to 
be  torn  apart  and  spat  upon. 

I  cannot — I  will  not  believe  our  govern- 
ment stands  ready  to  sacrifice  our  national 
integrity  and  endanger  the  tenuous  state  of 
affairs  in  the  mid-East  for  no  more  than  a 
few  meaningless  words. 

Surely  even  the  State  Department  must 
recognize  that  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions without  receiving  In  return  those 
fundamental  concessions  I  have  previously 
spelled  out.  will  announce  to  the  world  that 
we  reward  aggression  .  .  .  and  that  we  have 
turned  our  backs  on  Israel,  this  country's 
only  friend  In  the  mid-East. 

What  is  this  obsession  that  drives  us  to 
turning  our  friends  Into  enemies,  and  our 
enemies  Into  mocking  birds  of  prey? 

How  President  Nasser  must  be  laughing 
even  now  at  the  realization  that  America  Is 
about  to  forgive  and  forget — forget  that  less 
than  two  weeks  ago  the  Chairman  of  the 
Egyptian  National  Assembly,  Nasser's  right- 
hand  man,  cabled  North  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea  expressing  Arab  support  against  the 
Umted  States  and  its  allies;  forget  Nasser's 
threat  to  resume  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  Israel:  forget  the  massive  buildup  of 
Russian  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  use  of  Egyptian  ports  and  facili- 
ties; forget  the  large  numbers  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary officers  who  are  'advising"  at  every  level 
of  command  in  the  Egyptian  armed  forces; 
forget  the  Russian  heavy  bombers,  manned 
by  Soviet  Air  Force  crews,  which  have  flown 
from  Egyptian  air  bases;  forget  the  com- 
pletely rebuilt  Egyptian  military  capacity — 
rebuilt  with  modern  Russian  weapons. 

Is  what  we  ask  unreasonable?  I  think  not — 
unless  It  la  unreasonable  to  seek  a  sense  of 


balance  In  the  mid-East,  a  restoration  of 
peace,  an  economic  recovery,  and  the  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  that  paranoic  thirst  for 
blood  which  periodically  drives  Egypt  and  Its 
Arabic  cohorts  to  the  well  of  death. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  can  we  seek  any- 
thing less? 

MARYLAND  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Maryland  Day— a  day  of  mem- 
ory, a  day  of  hope,  a  day  of  challenge,  a 
day  of  rededication. 

We  in  Maryland  enter  our  335th  year 
with  great  problems,  but  greater  poten- 
tial; with  dark  fears,  but  brighter  vision; 
with  heavy  obligations  to  the  past  and 
to  the  future,  but  with  an  unequaled 
sense  of  responsibility  for  our  own  time 
and  for  the  days  to  come. 

For  too  long,  too  many  have  thought 
of  Maryland  as  a  small  State,  unequal  to 
the  task  of  leading  our  larger  sisters  in 
the  Union  and  incapable  of  fixing  the 
benchmarks  which  they  must  stretch  to 
reach. 

Now,  in  our  335th  year,  we  must  real- 
ize that  with  our  population  approach- 
ing 4  million,  we  are  one  of  the  great 
political  communities  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  exaggerate — recall  that  Maryland  is 
larger  in  population  than  over  40  of  the 
nations  of  this  planet,  including  such 
historic  countries  as  Ireland,  Israel  and 
Norway.  The  city  of  Baltimore  alone  has 
more  people  than  20  percent  of  the. 
States.  Like  the  Maryland  metropolitan 
area  that  straddles  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  Baltimore  is 
larger  than  Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming.  Baltimore  County 
has  a  larger  population  than  five  of  these 
States,  and  probably  leads  them  in  all 
the  human  resources  of  education,  pro- 
fessional skills,  and  earning  capacity 
which  spell  leadership. 

For  too  long,  too  many  have  had  the 
illusion  that  as  a  border  State  our  loyal- 
ties are  so  divided  and  our  convictions  so 
compromised  that  we  carmot,  nor  need 
not,  raise  a  moral  barmer  to  which  the 
Nation  will  give  recognition  or  support. 

Now.  in  our  335th  year,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  were  among  the  first 
people  in  the  world  to  preach  and  prac- 
tice religious  toleration.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  our  history  we  have 
made  progress  not  only  by  brilliant  suc- 
cess, but  also  by  the  recognition  and  cor- 
rection of  error.  We  must  remember  that 
the  brave  men  of  Maryland  who  fought 
our  battles  have  always  been  comple- 
mented by  wise  men  of  Maryland  who 
created  and  led  the  State. 

Remember  Howard's  war-like  thrust. 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 

And  so  today,  my  birthday  wish  for 
Maryland  is  that  we  acknowledge  both 
our  inheritance  and  our  maturity,  that 
we  respond  to  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
past  and  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
present. 

Baltimore  used  to  be  called  the  gate- 
way to  the  South;  it  was  always  equally 
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the  gateway  to  the  North,  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view.  Now,  Maryland  is 
the  setting  for  the  Federal  Capital  and 
the  gateway  not  only  to  the  Nation,  but 
to  the  world. 

As  we  cure  our  human  misery,  as  we 
rebuild  our  cities,  as  we  employ  the  ne- 
lilected,  as  we  educate  our  youth,  and  as 
we  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  our 
State,  the  Nation  may  well  look  to  our 
work  and  aspire  to  equal  it.  Then  all  the 
world  may  well  say  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration: See  what  has  been  done  by 
the  men  and  women  of  Maryland. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  independence  and 
established  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Following  Its  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Byelorussian  Government  set 
to  work  expanding  its  activities  in  most 
fields  of  national  life.  Significant  ad- 
vances were  made  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  social  welfare.  The 
Government  obtained  recognition  from 
a  number  of  countries. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Byeloi-xis- 
sian  National  Republic's  period  of  na- 
tional existence  was  tragically  short. 
The  German  military  forces,  which  had 
occupied  the  territory  of  Byelorussia 
during  much  of  World  War  I,  were  dis- 
solved after  the  armistice  of  November 
1918.  With  this  development,  the  Red 
army  moved  into  Byelorussia  and  began 
the  resubjugation  of  the  population.  On 
December  10,  1918,  the  Red  army  seized 
Minsk  and  established  a  government  of 
military  revolutionary  committees.  Bye- 
lorussia's efforts  to  establish  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  force  failed,  and  with  the 
Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921.  the  Byelorussian 
National  Government  came  to  an  end. 

Since  that  time  the  Communist  Party 
of  Russia  has  controlled  Byelorussia  and 
its  people.  Beginning  in  1928.  the  Com- 
munist Party  set  out  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  the  Byelorussian  culture  and 
unity.  The  Communists  launched  a  bit- 
ter campaign  against  Byelorussian  dem- 
ocratic forces.  The  first  to  be  arrested 
were  political  figures,  prominent  schol- 
ars, writers,  teachers,  students,  and 
other  intellectual  leaders.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Byelorussians  were  de- 
ported to  forced  labor  camps  in  Siberia 
and  elsewhere,  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons were  brutally  executed. 

Despite  the  harsh  treatment  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists of  Russia,  the  Byelorussians 
have  continued  to  pursue  as  fully  as 
possible  their  national  objectives  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom. 

Thus,  the  efforts  by  Moscow  to  eradi- 
cate the  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  failed. 

I  am,  therefore,  greatly  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Byelorussian  people  on  this  their  day 


of  national  independence.  This  day  is 
being  celebrated  by  Byelorussians 
throughout  the  free  world,  and  I  am 
sure  that  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  remain  in  their  homeland  would 
greatly  enjoy  being  free  to  join  in  the 
celebration. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  is  my  privilege  to  acknowledge 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  people  of 
Byeloi-ussia.  Few  Americans  know  of 
Byelorussia,  yet  their  valiant  striving  for 
independence  and  freedom  ought  to 
inspire  us  all. 

There  exists  today  in  Eastern  Europe 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. This  is  a  state  administered  by  the 
Communist  government  in  Moscow.  This 
totalitarian  system  does  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  Byelorussian  people.  They 
still  hold  fast  to  their  area  folkways, 
traditions,  and  especially  the  desire  to 
govern  themselves  as  free  men  would  be 
governed. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Byelorussians 
formed  a  democratic  republic.  This 
grasp  for  freedom  was  crushed  by  Bol- 
shevik forces  before  it  became  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  years  following  have  been 
ones  of  hardship  and  bloodshed  for  the 
brave  people  of  Byelorussia.  The  armies 
of  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
battled  across  eastern  Europe  and  mil- 
lions of  Byelorussians  died -In  the  battles 
and  oppression  which  followed. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  this  Nation  pause 
and  acknowledge  this  independence  day 
of  the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Let  us  re- 
member them  along  with  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  and  join  them  in  the  hope 
that  all  men  might  some  day  be  free. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  today,  the  Byelorussian  people  de- 
clared their  independence  and  pro- 
claimed the  Byelorussian  Republic. 

Persons  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  and 
those  who  love  freedom  celebrate  today 
as  Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 

It  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  that  repeated 
conquests,  persecutions,  and  attempts  to 
systematically  destroy  Byelorussian  his- 
tory and  culture  have  not  met  with  suc- 
cess. Time  and  time  again  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  only  to  end  in 
failure.  Yet.  the  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  remains  resolute  and  de- 
fiant. 

Today,  despite  50  years  of  colonial  rule 
under  the  legal  fiction  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  people 
of  Byelorussia  still  long  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speakei,  the  ripht  of  self-deter- 
mination is  the  aoal  of  all  people  every- 
where and  this  Nation  is  i^ledged  to  as- 
sist in  achieving  that  poal.  We  cannot 
lest  until  the  Byelorussians  and  all  sup- 
pressed peoples  are  once  again  free  men. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic. 

I  am  certain  that  the  commemoration 
of  this  event  in  the  United  States  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  millions  of 
Byelorussian  people  now  tied  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

Recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
even  within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  .serve  to 


remind  us  that  the  love  for  freedom  still 
flames  within  the  hearts  of  peoples,  de- 
spite decades  of  Communist  efforts  to 
enforce  regimentation  and  thoughtless 
obedience. 

Oppression  and  oppres-sors  can  never 
eradicate  the  yearnings  for  political  and 
social  freedom  that  motivate  mankind. 

The  courage  and  sacrifices  for  liberty 
that  we  can  recognize  In  Byelorussia  and 
elsewhere  in  Communist  lands  serve  as 
an  inspiration  and  example  for  all  of  u.s 
Today  as  we  view  renewed  popular 
unrest  and  pressures  against  autocratic 
Communist  rule,  we  must  reafBi'm  our 
sympathy  for  the  Byelorussian  peoples' 
seaich  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Reaffirmed  in  our  faith  for  a  better 
future  by  recent  events  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  So\'let  Union,  we  extend 
our  ijrayerful  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Byeloi-ussia  that  they  may  .soon  again 
exercise  meaningful  political  and  social 
self-determination. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
half-centuiT  ago  the  stout-hearted  Bye- 
lorussian people  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence while  standing  in  the  ominous 
shadow  of  Bolshevik  oppression. 

Today,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  Byelorussian 
people  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  they  declared  their  intention  to  fight 
for  freedom. 

In  defense  of  the  national  and  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  Byelorussian  people, 
I  request  that  we  encourage  them  to 
strengthen  their  spiritual  resistance 
against  Communist  slavery. 

Let  us  join  the  Byelorussians  through- 
out the  free  world  in  their  celebration  of 
a  most  important  day  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  independence  pi-oclamation 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic. 
In  declaring  independence,  the  All-Byel- 
orussian Congress  endorsed  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  self-determination,  and  re- 
nounced Byelorussia's  ix)sition  of  auton- 
omy within  the  Russian  federated  state, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent democratic  government.  The 
declaration  of  independence,  issued  in 
March  1918.  contained  the  foUowini; 
affirmation: 

During  llie  World  War  which  lias  over- 
thrown some  governments  and  weakened 
others.  Byelorussia  has  .(wakened  to  stale 
life  After  3'^  centuries  of  slavery  the  Byelo- 
russian people  proclaim  to  the  enure  world 
that  they  are  living  and  will  live  The  Great 
National"  All  Byelorussian  Congress  of  De- 
cember 5-17.  1917,  caring  lor  the  fate  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  has  established  on  tlieir 
land  a  republican  system.  Currying  cut  ilie 
will  of  the  Congress  and  protecting  the  suite 
rights  of  the  people,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Rada  of  the  Congress  thus  decrees  on 
the  state  order  of  Byelorussia  and  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  its  inhabitants  and  peoples. 

The  principle  inherent  in  these  words 
is  one  which  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  have  revered  since  the  birth  of  our 
Nation — the  concept  that  all  peoples  are 
entitled  to  self-determination,  that  all 
nations  possess  the  right  of  sovereignty 
and  the  risht  to  estabhsh  a  government 
which  represents  its  people  and  which 
|)re.^erves  for  its  citizens  their  lawful 
rmhts  and  freedoms. 
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Tragically,  in  ruthless  desecration  of 
this  principle,  the  Soviet  Army,  in  the 
same  year,  advanced  into  Byelorussian 
territory  and  seized  control  of  the  insuf- 
ficiently fortified  nation.  For  50  years  the 
Government  of  the  U.SJS.R.  has  invoked 
every  means  of  subjugation  and  dena- 
tionalization of  the  captive  Byelorussian 
people.  For  50  years  their  attempts  have 
been  rebuffed.  Instilled  with  the  na- 
tionalist spirit  and  an  undying  will  to 
freedom,  the  people  believe  as  much  in 
the  words  of  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence as  when  it  was  written. 

And  so,  on  this  day.  we  in  Congress 
pay  homage  to  the  ^irit  of  a  people,  and 
we  join  with  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent,  Byelorussian  citizens  residing  in 
this  country,  and  all  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  the  blessed  fruits  of 
freedom  will  be  restored  to  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25. 
1968,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  IDemocratic  Republic. 

Recent]^"!  conferred  with  leaders  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Association, 
Inc..  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  headed  by 
Sergis  Hutyrczyk.  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
This  organization  works  with  great  dili- 
gence and  dedication  for  the  liberation 
of  Byelorussia,  and  I  assured  President 
Hutyrczyk  and  other  leaders  of  my  con- 
tinued and  enthusiastic  support. 

To  help  commemorate  this  historic 
anniversary,  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
text  of  the  Third  Constitutional  Act  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
Pboclamation  op  Independence — The  Third 
Constitutional  Act 

One  year  ago  the  people  of  Byelorussia, 
Jointly  with  the  people*  of  Russis,  cast  away 
the  yoke  at  the  Ruaslan  monarchy  which  was 
oppressing  Byeloriissla  most  of  all.  Without 
consulting  the  people,  the  czar  htul  involved 
our  country  In  the  tragedy  of  war.  which 
razed  to  the  ground  Byelorussian  towns  and 
Tillages.  Now  we,  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic,  are  liberating  our 
country  from  the  last  vestige  of  state  de- 
pendency imposed  by  the  Russian  monarchy 
upon  our  free  and  independent  country. 

Prom  now  on.  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  is  proclaimed  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent state.  The  people  of  Byelorussia  through 
their  elected  Constituent  Assembly  shall 
themselves  determine  the  future  relations  of 
Byelorussia  with  other  states. 

This  present  act  nullifies  all  previous  state 
relationships  which  gave  a  foreign  govern- 
ment the  power  to  sign  the  treaty  In  Brest 
also  on  behalf  of  Byelorussia;  the  treaty  that 
spells  death  for  the  Byelorussian  people  and 
cuts  their  country  Into  pieces.  On  the  basis  of 
this  present  act  the  Government  of  the  Bye- 
lorusslsm  Democratic  Republic  shall  approach 
the  interested  parties  and  propose  the  re- 
vision of  that  part  of  the  Brest  treaty  which 
concerns  Byelorussia  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  all  belligerent  States. 

The  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
shall  embrace  the  whole  territory  Inhabited 
by  the  Byelorussian  people  as  a  majority  and 
namely  It  should  include  the  governorship  of 
Mlensk.  VUnia,  Horadzlen,  Viclebsk,  Smal- 
ensk,  Cemlhau  and  adjacent  parts  of  districts 
Inhabited  by  Byelorussians. 

The  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  confirms  all  those  rights  and  Civic 
liberties  which  were  granted  by  the  act  of 
March  9th,  1918.  Proclaiming  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, its  Bad*  hopes  that  all  freedom-loving 
nations  wUl  render  assistance  to  the  Byelo- 


riisslan  people  In  their  endeavor  to  secure  full 
realization  of  their  political  ideals  of  state- 
hood. 

March  »,  1918,  in  Mlensk. 

RAOA    or    THE    BTELOBtTSSIAN    DEMOCRATIC 

Republic. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  is  not  just  another  day  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Byelorussian  people.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  unity,  freedom,  independence,  and 
democracy  for  these  people  everywhere; 
however,  only  in  the  free  world  can  the 
Byelorussians  keep  these  ideals  alive  and 
continue  their  battle  and  hopes  for  a 
truly  free  and  independent  Byelorussia. 
In  this  hope  the  Byelorussian  people 
are  not  alone,  but  have  the  support  of 
every  freedom  loving  individual  in  every 
country  in  the  world  where  freedom  is 
flourishing. 

Each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence  day.  the  Byelorussians  in 
the  free  world  are  reminded  not  to  stop 
their  efforts  and  remain  indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  their  motherland,  and  the 
efforts  they  are  making  to  achieve  the  in- 
dependence that  the  Byelorussian  people 
so  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago  today  the 
Byelorussian  i)eople  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. On  that  date  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic  was  bom.  In 
spite  of  all  the  sacrifices,  the  yoxmg  Byel- 
orussian State  was  unable  to  preserve  its 
Independence  against  the  onslaught  of 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  created  as  an  arm  of  the 
Moscow  Government. 

On  this  day  commemorating  Byelorus- 
sian independence  let  us  consider  the 
meaning  of  that  word  and  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Soviet  claims  that  communism 
brings  to  mankind  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  rights. 

Perliaps  more  than  any  expression, 
Jefferson's  words  proclaiming  man's  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  define  the  basic 
rights  of  man.  By  this  expression  we,  and 
all  reasonable  and  just  men  in  the  world, 
mean  that  man  has  a  right  to  life,  that 
is.  to  exist  in  the  world  as  an  individual 
in  the  dignity  befitting  a  creature  God 
created  in  His  own  image.  We  mean  that 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  liberty — 
liberty  to  choose  the  goverrmaent  that 
direct  the  collective  destiny  of  his  na- 
tion; liberty  to  pursue  an  economic,  so- 
cial, religious,  and  cultural  life  satisfying 
to  his  human  needs;  and  the  liberty  to 
pursue  happiness  in  the  broadest  and 
most  wholesome  meaning  of  the  term. 

Let  us  test  this  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition against  the  Soviet  experience  in 
Byelorussia,  as  an  example  of  the  politi- 
cal subjugation  which  other  captive  na- 
tions must  endure. 

Can  the  Byelorussian  people  choose 
their  own  government  and  select  the  po- 
litical leaders  they  wish  to  direct  their 
national  destmy?  This  they  cannot  do, 
anymore  than  the  other  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  empire.  In  1917.  Byelorussians 
did  make  a  choice,  and  they  voted  for  na- 
tional independence;  but  their  national 
will  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  over- 
whelming Soviet  military  power. 

Do  the  Byelorussians  have  the  right  to 
pursue  an  economic,  social,  religious,  and 


cultural  life  satisfying  to  their  needs  as 
a  nation?  Again  the  answer  is  an  un- 
qualified "No."  The  Communist  system  as 
we  know  it  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Byelorussians — it  is  a  life  of  total  collec- 
tivity, an  ordered  society  structured  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  Commu- 
nist doctrine  and  directed  by  the 
authorities  in  Moscow.  There  is  no  free- 
dom of  economic  choice;  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  social  choice;  there  is  no  freedom 
of  cultural  or  religious  choice. 

And  what  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
How  C6U1  there  be  any  genuine  happiness 
in  a  nation  forcibly  subjugated,  tyrani- 
cally  ruled,  and  totally  suppressed?  For 
this  is  a  condition  of  life  in  Byelorussia 
today,  just  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
loss  of  its  fleeting  independence  in  1918 

On  this  armiversary  commemorating 
Byelorussian  independence  it  is  fitting 
that  we  contemplate  the  grandeur  of 
those  rights  of  man  that  we  as  a  nation 
enjoy.  It  is  also  fitting  that  we  refiect 
upon  the  condition  of  those  peoples  less 
fortimate  than  ourselves  who  live  imder 
Communist  domination  and  are  denied 
these  rights. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  rightfully 
take  the  time  to  reassure  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  that  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence  has  not  been  forgotten 
by  those  who  already  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages. It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  Byelorussian 
people  will  rightfully  take  their  place  in 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Byelorussia,  I  would 
like  to  have  Incorporated  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  essay  prepared  by  the  United 
Byelorussian-American  Commemorative 
Committee  on  the  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  Byelorussian  nation : 
TJNrrED       Btelorttssian-American 

COMMEMORATIVE    CoMMPTTEE, 

Queens,  W.r.,  March  6, 196S. 
Hon.  HiNRT  Helstosbi, 
Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  day  of  March  25,  1968  Is  to 
be  marked  as  an  anniversary  of  great  Im- 
portance for  American  citizens  of  Byelo- 
russian origin.  It  Is  on  that  day  that  Byelo- 
russians everywhere  in  America  and  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public. 

In  the  early  middle  ages,  Byelorussia  first 
appeared  as  the  duchies  of  Polatsk,  Smalensk, 
Tlirau.  and  several  others,  which  were  later 
united  to  form  the  Great  Duchy  of  Lltvanla. 
In  1795,  this  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Czarlst  Russian  Empire. 

Efforts  have  been  made  several  i,imes  by  the 
Byelorussians  to  regain  their  Independence. 
During  Napoleon's  war  against  Biissla  in  1812 
dxike  Oglnsky  was  trying  to  restore  on  Byelo- 
russian territory  the  Great  Duchy  of  Lltvanla. 
Later,  in  1864  there  was  a  big  anti-Russian 
uprising  under  the  leadership  of  K.  Kallnou- 
sky;  and  also  many  uprisings  between  1864 
and  1920,  the  largest  of  which  were  centered 
in  Slutsk  and  Vyellzh. 

50  years  ago,  the  Tsarist  Russian  Empire 
was  collapsing.  At  that  time,  during  the  First 
World  War,  all  the  non-Russian  nations 
started  action  for  restoration  of  their  former 
free,  independent  and  sovereign  countries. 
Byeloriisslan  constituent  body — the  Urst  All- 
Byelorussian  Congress  assemibled  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1917  In  Mlensk,  the  capital  of  Byelo- 
russia.   It    was   constituted    of    1,872    freely 
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elected  delegates  from  all  areas  of  their  na- 
tion. Their  task  was  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  establishing  an  independent  Byelo- 
russian Republic.  Participating  communist 
delegates  were  of  a  small  minority  and  un- 
able to  change  this  trend.  This  first  attempt 
at  freely  elected  selfgovernment  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  as  armed  force  dispatched  by  the 
Bolshevik-Russian  government  overrun  and 
dispersed  the  Congress. 

However.  Immediately  following  this  ac- 
tion, the  Congress  met  and  chose  a  Govern- 
ing Council  which  on  March  25.  1918.  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic.  This  same  Byelo- 
russian Governing  Council  then  elected  a 
Byelorussian  Government.  Organized  Byelo- 
russian armed  forces  started  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence of  Byelorussia.  Many  brave  peo- 
ple died  from  the  overwhelming  forces 
thrown  against  them  by  Soviet  Russia.  But 
finally,  Byelorussia  was  conquered  and  then 
divided  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Poland, 
by  their  convention  at  Riga  in   1921. 

While  this  war  was  on,  the  Soviet  Russian 
government  on  January  1.  1919.  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, created  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  Included  it  Into  the  USSR. 
Since  then  the  territory  of  the  Byelorussian 
SSR  has  been  changed  many  times  by  So- 
viet Russia,  until  today  about  half  of  the 
original  Byelorussian  lands  are  annexed  to 
the  Russian  SPSR  and  other  parts  are  an- 
nexed to  Poland.  Lithuanian  SSR  and  Lat- 
vian SSR.  This  leaves  less  than  half  of  the 
Byelorussian  ethnographical  territory  to  be 
included  in  what  is  now  called  BSSR. 

The  constitution  of  the  Byelorussian  SSR 
is  a  sham  and  is  not  applied  to  any  extent 
In  reality.  It  is  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
only.   It  guarantees  that   the   BSSR   should 
have    direct    diplomatic    relations    with    all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  these  relations  do 
not  exist  at  all.  It  guarantees  that  the  BSSR 
should  maintain  its  own  armed  forces,  but 
there  are  none.  It  guarantees  that  the  basic 
governmental   functions  of  BSSR  are  to  be 
performed  In  Mlensk,  but  they  are  performed 
only  in  Moscow  by  the  central  Russian  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  administrative  functions 
for  local  affairs  have  been  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  government  in  Moscow. 
Starting  in  1963:    the  Council  of  Economic 
Affairs  of  BSSR:  the  Bureau  for  State  Plan- 
ning of  BSSR;  the  State  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  on  Construction  and  Archi- 
tecture;  and  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  of 
BSSR.  In  1966:  the  Ministry  of  Public  Order 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  1967  there 
were  transferred:   the  Ministry  of  Industrial 
Construction  of  BSSR  and   the  Ministry  of 
Rural  Construction  of  BSSR. 

All  governmental  functions  of  the  BSSR 
officials  have  been  reduced  to  compliance  with 
the  orders  issued  by  the  central  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  Moscow  and  these  orders  give 
priority  to  the  needs  of  Russian  imperial  In- 
terests and  not  local  Byelorussian  interests. 
Any  deviation  from  these  orders  by  officials 
of  the  BSSR  government  is  met  with  swift 
retaliation,  including  arrest,  deportation  into 
concentration  camps,  or  death. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  that  BSSR  is  a  fictitious 
state,  and  the  permanent  representative  of 
BSSR  at  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  G.  Cher- 
nushchenko,  really  is  representing  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  Moscow,  but  not  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

During  all  50  years  of  domination  over  Byel- 
orussia the  Soviet  Russia  has  conducted  a 
most  ruthless  colonial  poUcy  of  exploitation. 
Large  areas  of  Byelorussian  forests  are  cut 
and  exported  and  many  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  goods  produced  are  also  di- 
verted from  the  Byelorussian  economy.  The 
exploitation  of  peasants  Is  In  the  true  tra- 
ditions of  colonial  Imperialism,  which  she 
openly  accuses  others  of,  but  really  uses 
herself.  She  took  the  land  from  farmers  and 
forcibly    imposed    her   own    slavery    system. 


Under  this  system  the  collective  farms  and 
soviet  farms  have  a  very  low  productivity 
ratio,  but  they  are  still  forced  to  pay  the 
government  according  to  previously  set  de- 
livery quotas.  This  leaves  the  undernourished 
peasants  with  less  than  a  minimal  living 
requirement  and  one  that  is  even  lower  than 
that  established  by  Inadequate  Soviet  stand- 
ards. Even  according  to  the  official  Soviet 
information,  there  was  decrease  in  agricul- 
tural production  In  BSSR  In  1967.  In  rela- 
tion to  1966  it  was  as  follows:  pigs  less  12'.  . 
cattle  less  0.1 ",  At  th^  same  time,  the  yearly 
increase  of  population  is  Indicated  in  amount 
of  5';    CZvlazcia".  July  20,  1967). 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  Byelo- 
russian Industrial  worker.  The  highly  ex- 
ploitative Stachanov-method  and  contest- 
method  of  work  are  widely  used.  Workers 
are  defenseless  because  the  unions  are  part 
of  communist  government  and  they  are 
promoting  the  exploitation  and  oppression  of 
workers.  ,       , 

Byelorussian  industry  which  is  using  local 
raw  materials  for  local  needs  Is  kept  on  a 
primitive  level.  However,  very  differently  are 
treated  the  Imperial  needs  of  Soviet  Russia. 
She  has  built  the  giant  automobile  and 
tractor  plants  In  Mlensk,  a  gasoline  refinery 
In  Polatek.  and  others.  Those  factories  are 
artificial  for  the  Byelorussian  economy,  they 
are  using  raw  materials  and  parts  imported 
from  Russia,  and  their  production  Is  ex- 
ported abroad,  but  they  have  a  basic  mili- 
tary goal.  Located  close  to  the  western 
borders  of  USSR,  these  plants  will  serve  as 
repairing  bases  for  armaments,  or  a  stor- 
age of  strategic  fuel  and  oil  in  case  of 
military  operations  by  mechanized  Soviet 
armies  in  Western  Europe. 

Official  budgets  show  that  each  citizen  of 
the  Russian  SFSR  is  allocated  I'/i  times 
more  of  the  budegt  assignments  than  each 
citizen  of  Byelorussian  SSR.  It  is  feasible  to 
assume  that  the  real  investment  in  RSPSR  is 
substantially  higher.  Information  in  Soviet 
newspapers  and  magazines  about  new  plants 
and  construction  is  in  support  of  this  as- 
sumption, since  the  official  commercial  sta- 
tistics concerning  BSSR  and  RSPSR.  as  well 
as  those  of  all  USSR,  are  not  published.  In 
this  way  the  real  picture  of  Soviet  colonial 
exploitation  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 

The  Byelorussian  Authocefahc  Orthodox 
Church,  after  being  restored  in  1922  by  Met- 
ropolitan Melkhlsedek,  was  completely  liqui- 
dated in  1937.  All  2.000  clergymen  were  shot 
or  deported  into  concentration  camps.  2,500 
churches  and  23  monasteries  were  destroyed 
or  closed.  In  western  Byelorussia,  annexed  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  1939,  all  religious  life  was 
suppressed  by  the  Soviet  Russian  govern- 
ment. A  few  parishes  were  left  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  but  they  were  subordinated 
to  the  Moscow  Patriarch.  Discrimination  and 
oppression  is  applied  against  those  people 
who  have  the  courage  to  continue  their 
religious  beliefs.  A  similar  fate  was  encoun- 
tered by  all  other  confessions. 

All  political  power  in  BSSR  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  communist  party  with 
its  leadership  In  Moscow.  Today  the  top  posi- 
tions of  government  in  BSSR  are  filled 
mostly  by  Russians  or  by  Russian  nationals 
other  than  Byelorussians. 

The  Soviet  Russia  is  constanUy  conducting 
action  for  the  transformation  of  all  the  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  USSR  Into  one  Soviet 
Russian  nation.  This  goal  was  officially  In- 
cluded In  the  Program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  USSR  adopted  in  1961.  Any 
desires  for  an  Identity  as  a  separate  Byelo- 
russian nation  have  been  declared  as  bour- 
geoise  nationalism  and  are  ruthlessly  per- 
secuted. 

The  extermination  of  aU  Byelorussian  na- 
tional distinctions  leading  to  a  differentia- 
tion from  Russian  is  constant  and  various 
methods  are  used.  The  leading  political  and 
cultural  segments  of  Byelorussian  nation  are 
intimidated   by  mass  terror.  Tens  of  thou- 


sands of  politicians,  scientists,  professors, 
teachers,  writers,  poets,  artists,  engineers, 
doctors,  et:.  are  shot,  or  deported  into  con- 
centration camps  and  their  positions  are 
filled  by  non-Byelorussians.  Several  millions 
of  peasants,  the  backbone  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation,  were  deported  to  concentration 
camps,  and  they  perished  there  The  best  of 
Byelorussian  educated  youths  are  constantly 
deported  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Russia.  Ka- 
zakstan  and  Siberia  and  are  replaced  en  mass 
by  Russian  specialists.  The  literary  Byelorus- 
sian language  has  been  modified  over  the 
years  by  the  introduction  of  Russian  ele- 
ments into  Its  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabu- 
lary Additionally,  use  of  this  russianized 
Byelorussian  language  is  replaced,  whenever 
possible,  by  the  Russian  language.  At  this 
time,  the  Russian  language  is  used  for  in- 
structions in  all  Byelorussian  universities 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  all  other  schools, 
in  cultural  life,  administrative  offices,  com- 
merce and  the  armed  forces. 

The  printing  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  in  the  Byelorussian  language  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Instead,  they 
have  been  replaced  by  publications  in  Rus- 
sian and  other  imported  Russian  publications 
from  Russian  SPSR. 

TT^e  history  of  Byelorussia  Is  being  falsified 
by  Soviet  Russian  scholars  to  accommodate  it 
for  current  Russian  needs.  The  historical 
fight  of  the  Byelorussian  people  against  Rus- 
sia for  national  Independence  is  omitted  com- 
pletely, and  replaced  by  false  tales  of  Byelo- 
russian desires  for  union  with  Russia. 

The  russianizing  action  is  applied  not  only 
to  the  people,  but  also  to  the  country.  The 
buildings  in  Byelorussia  are  erected  In  uni- 
form Russian  fashion.  The  old  monuments  of 
distinctive  Byelorussian  church  architecture 
are  destroyed.  The  names  of  streets  afiS 
towns  of  Byelorussian  SSR,  as  well  as  insti- 
tutions, schools,  etc.  are  dedicated  to  the 
Russians:  Lenin.  Pushkin,  Suvorov.  Kutuzov. 
etc. 

In  the  Byelorussian  towns  are  erected  mon- 
uments dedicated  to  the  same  Russian  per- 
sonalities. 

The  Moscow  government,  using  mass  terror 
during  50  years  of  occupation  has  annihilated 
over  6  million  of  the  Byelorussian  population. 
They  eliminated  the  leading  element  of  Bye- 
lorussian society  and  destroyed  all  Byelorus- 
sian political  Immigrants  who  had  received 
asylum  in  Byelorussian  SSR. 

Despite  these  heavy  losses  and  permanent 
oppression,  at  each  opportunity  the  Byelo- 
russians are  still  fighting  for  liberation  from 
Soviet  domination.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd 
World  War,  on  June  27.  1944,  the  Second  All- 
Byelorussian  Congress  convened  in  Mlensk. 
This  Congress  annuled  all  treaties  concerning 
Byelorussia  made  by  occupational  govern- 
ments, confirmed  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic elected  Byelorussian  Central  Council  as 
the  only  representative  of  the  Byelorussian 
nation,  "to  which  entrusted  the  power  to  fight 
for  independence.  However.  Byelorussia  was 
conquered  again  by  Soviet  Russia. 

We  believe  that  at  the  convenient  oppor- 
tunity the  Byelorussian  people  will  again 
open  the  fight  for  their  liberation. 

We  take  liberty  to  ask  you  at  this  time  for 
support  of  the  alms  of  the  Byelorussian  na- 
tion for  liberation  from  the  horrors  experi- 
enced during  these  past  50  years  of  Soviet 
Russian  occupation,  and  for  restoration  of 
an  independent  Byelorussian  state. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 
John  Kosiak, 
Byelorussian  Congress  Committee 

of  America. 
Constant  Mieriak, 
Byelorussian-American  Union 

of  New  York. 


Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses,  to  speak  on  an  anniversary  of 
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great  Importance  to  fellow  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  origin — the  50th  anni- 
versary of  tiic  dedaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  First  All-Byelorttsstain  Con- 
gress, March  25,  1918.  The  events  prior 
and  subsequent  to  thte  Important  date 
make  the  history  of  Byelorussia  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Byelorussia  has  declared  itself  a  free 
and  independent  state  three  times  in 
recent  history.  The  First  All-Byelorus- 
sian Congress  assembled  on  December 
17,  1917,  following  the  apparent  collapse 
of  Tsarist  Russia  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  It  was  constituted  of  1,872  freely 
elected  delegates.  The  meeUng  was 
abruptly  adjourned  by  an  armed  force 
of  the  ancient  Bolshevik  government 
from  Moscow,  which  overran  and  dis- 
persed the  Congress  delegates.  However, 
on  March  25,  1918,  the  Congress  met 
again  and  chose  a  Governing  Council, 
which  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
This  time  the  repvrt>lle  lasted  almost  3 
years,  durifig  which  time  there  was  con- 
stant WM  between  the  Byelorussians  and 
the  Soviet  Russians.  In  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  force,  Byelorussia  finally 
succumbed,  and  was  divided  between 
Soviet  Russia  aad  Pcdaod  In  1921.  In 
June  of  1M4,  after  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Bydonwslan  Congress  again 
declared  Its  Independence  from  Soviet 
Russia,  but  was  almost  immediately 
t^gftin  conquered  by  Soviet  Russia. 

I  think  no  one  could  seriously  believe 
that  the  Byelomssian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic — ^BJ3.S.R. — ai  present  Is  a  free 
and  Independent  state,  even  though  it 
has  a  representative  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  of  the  B.S.S.R.'s  functions  are 
controlled,  however  indirectly,  by  Mos- 
cow, and  there  is  no  real  representation 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  in  the  Clov- 
emmait  Soviet  Riissia  has,  as  is  usual 
with  the  aogulsitlcm  of  these  Eastern 
European  states,  carried  out  a  policy  of 
russiflcatlon.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  force  the  Byelorussians  to  speak  the 
Russian  language,  and  Byelorussian  is 
taught  In  a  decreasing  number  of  schools. 
The  Byelorussian  religion  has  been  sup- 
pressed, with  only  a  few  churches  re- 
mi^ning.  Also,  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  occupation,  there  was  a  large  de- 
portation of  Byelorussians  to  less  desir- 
able parts  of  Russia  which  needed  to  be 
populated  for  the  piuipose  of  operating 
the  mines  and  growing  industries  in 
those  areas.  Many  Soviet  Russians  moved 
into  Byelorussia  during  this  time,  at- 
tempting the  total  integration  of  Byelo- 
russia into  Soviet  Russia. 

Despite  all  of  this,  Byelorussia  is  striv- 
ing to  maintain  its  national  identity,  and 
will  undoubtedly  grasp  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, as  they  did  in  1944,  to  again  de- 
clare their  independence.  Hopefully, 
statements  such  as  my  own  and  those 
of  my  colleagues  will  give  heart  to  those 
unfortunate  peoples  in  a  time  when 
heart  is  all  they  have  left. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
common  error  to  assume  that  nations 
assimilated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  nations 
such  as  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public, are  acquiescent  members  of  this 
so-called  union.  This  is  a  theme  on  which 
Khrushchev  was  wont  to  play,  that  Byel- 


orussia, the  Ukraine,  Cossackia,  and  oth- 
ers are  comparable  to  the  individual 
States  of  our  own  country. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Historically,  these  are  individual  na- 
tions, with  strong  nationalistic  senti- 
ments, chafing  under  the  tyranny  of 
communism  just  as  truly  as  any  of  the 
other  captive  nations. 

John  Shlmchlck.  chainnan  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Liberation  Front  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  written  an  eloquent  essay  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  independence  by  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  in  1918,  which  I  will 
include  following  my  remarks. 

In  doing  so,  let  me  express  again,  as  I 
have  so  frequently  during  the  past  few 
months,  my  profound  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  my  resolution  to  create  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions to  help  these  nations  rejoin  the 
free  world. 

The  essay  referred  to  follows: 

THB  SOTH  ANmVEBSABT  OF  THI  PROCXAMATTOW 
OF     THE      iNDmrHDENCK     OP     BYEt/JRUSMAN 

Demockawc  Ktfcvlic  ok  March  25,  1918 
(By  John  Shlmchlk) 

In  1796.  Byelorufisia  was,  by  force  of  arms, 
cooquared  and  annexed  to  Russia.  From  tlxat 
time  on,  tbe  Byelorusalan  people  bave  suf- 
fered a  heavy  yoke  under  the  Russian  co- 
kuUal  regime,  while  their  religion  and  culture 
have  been  severely  persecuted,  and  began  to 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  for  their  Inde- 
pendence. The  Byelorussian  people  during 
this  ttniggle  have  twice  revolted  (In  1831  and 
1863-4)  but  each  time  were  subdued  by  the 
Busal&na. 

In  1917,  when  the  Tsarist  Russian  Empire 
coUapeed,  at  that  time  aU  the  non-&usslan 
nnl^nnc  started  actixin  for  restoration  of  their 
former  free,  independent  and  sovereign 
countries.  Byelorua&ian  constituent  body — 
the  First  AU  Byelorussian  Congress  aasemhled 
oa  Deoemher  17,  1917  In  Mleo^,  the  capital 
of  Byelonissla.  It  was  constituted  of  1,872 
freely  elected  Delegates  from  all  areas  of 
their  uatlon.  Their  first  task  was  to  take  the 
neoessary  steps  for  establishing  an  Independ- 
ent Byelorussian  Republic.  Later,  on  March 
2S.  1918  the  CouncU  of  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  proclaimed  the  National  In- 
dependence of  Byelorussia.  This  same  Byelo- 
russian Governing  CouncU  then  organized 
loyal  armed  forces  and  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence was  begun.  Many  brave  and  loyal 
people  died  from  the  overwhelming  farces 
thrott-n  against  them  by  Soviet  Russia.  But 
finally  after  several  years  of  struggle,  and  not 
having  any  support  from  other  sources,  was 
occupied  by  the  Russian  communist  forces  in 
August  1920. 

During  all  50  years  of  domination  over 
Byelorussia  the  Soviet  Russia  has  conducted 
a  most  ruthless  colonial  policy  of  exploita- 
tion. Any  temporary  modifications  in  these 
situations  reflecwd  varying  Russian  needs 
only. 

All  government  functions  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  officials  have 
been  reduced  to  compliance  with  the  orders 
issued  by  the  central  Russian  government  In 
Moscow  and  these  orders  give  priority  to  the 
needs  of  Russian  Imperial  interests  and  not 
local  Byelorussian  interests.  Any  deviation 
from  these  orders  by  oScials  of  the  BSSR 
government  Is  met  with  swift  retaliation, 
including  arrest,  deportation  into  concentra- 
tion camps,  or  death  All  political  power  in 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  communist 
party  with  its  leadership  in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Russia  is  constantly  conduct- 
ing action  for  the  transformation  of  all  the 
non-Russian  nations  into  one  Soviet  Russian 


nation.  This  goal  was  officially  Included  In 
the  Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USSR  adopted  In  1961.  Any  desires  for  an 
identity  as  a  separate  Byelorussian  nation 
have  been  declared  as  bourgeolse  nationalism 
and  are  ruthlessly  persecuted. 

The  extermination  of  all  Byelorussian  na- 
tional distinctions  leading  to  a  differentia- 
tion from  Russian  Is  constant  and  varlovis 
methods  are  used.  The  leading  political  and 
cultural  segments  of  Byelorussian  nation  are 
intimidated  by  mass  terror.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  politicians,  scientists,  professors, 
teachers,  writers,  poets,  artists,  engineers, 
doctors,  etc.,  are  shot,  or  deported  into  con- 
centration camps  and  their  positions  are 
filled  by  non-Byelorussians.  Several  millions 
of  peasants,  the  backbone  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation,  were  deported  to  concentration 
camps,  and  they  perished  there.  The  best 
of  Byelorussian  educated  ycuths  are  con- 
stantly deported  to  the  arcUc  regions  of  Rus- 
sia, Kazakstan  and  Siberia  and  are  replaced 
en  mass  by  Russia  specialists.  The  literary 
Byelorussian  language  has  been  modified  over 
the  years  by  the  introduction  of  Russian 
elements  Into  its  grammer,  syntax  and  vo- 
cabulary. Additionally,  use  of  this  russian- 
ized Byelorussian  language  Is  replaced  when- 
ever possible,  by  the  Russian  language  At 
this  time,  the  Russian  language  Is  used  for 
Instmctlona  In  all  Byelorussian  universities 
and  In  the  great  majority  of  all  other  schools, 
m  cultural  life,  administrative  offices,  com- 
merce »nd  the  armed  forces. 

The  Byelorussian  Atithocephallc  Orthodox 
Church,  after  being  restored  in  1922  by  Metro- 
politan Mrikhlsedek,  was  completely  liqui- 
dated m  1937.  AU  2,000  clergymen  -were  shot 
or  deported  Into  concentration  camps.  2,500 
churches  and  28  monasteries  were  destroyed 
or  closed.  In  western  Byelorussia,  aimexed  to 
Soviet  Rnssla  In  1939,  all  religlom  life  was 
suppressed  by  the  Soviet  Russian  govern- 
ment. A  few  parishes  were  left  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  but  they  were  subordinate 
to  the  Moscow  Patriarch,  but  discrimination 
and  oppression  is  applied  against  those  peo- 
ple who  have  the  courage  to  continue  their 
religious  beliefs.  A  similar  fate  was  encoun- 
tered by  all  other  confessions. 

The  Moscow  government,  using  mass  terror 
durtng  60  years  of  occupation  has  annihilated 
over  «  million  of  the  Byelorussian  population. 
They  eliminated  the  leading  elements  of 
Byelorussian  society  and  destroyed  all  Byel- 
orussian political  UnmlgrantB  who  had  re- 
ceived asylum  In  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic. 

Despite  these  heavy  losses  and  permanent 
oppression,  at  each  opportunity  the  Byelo- 
russians are  still  fighting  for  liberation  from 
Soviet  Russian  domination.  At  the  end  of  the 
2nd  world  War,  on  June  27,  1944,  the  Second 
Byelorussian  Congress  convened  In  KUensk. 
This  Congress  annulled  all  treaties  concern- 
ing Byelorussia  made  by  occupational  gov- 
ernments, confirmed  the  proclamation  ol 
Independence  of  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  However,  Byelorussia  was  con- 
quered again  by  Soviet  Russia. 

In  marking  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Independence  of  Byelo- 
russia as  an  Independent  state  and  also  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Imposition  of  the 
cruel  Russian  colonial  slavery,  the  Byelo- 
russian Liberation  Front  has  the  honor  to 
ask  you  to  support  the  struggle  for  libera- 
tion "of  the  Byelorussian  people  carried  on 
against  the  communist  occupying  forces. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  take  part  in  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  brave  people  of  Byel- 
orussia, which  was  declared  on  March 
25,  191S,  just  50  years  ago  this  day.  On 
that  day,  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  was  born.  Despite  the  sacri- 
fices, the  young  Byelorussian  State  was 
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unable  to  preserve  its  independence 
against  the  onslaught  of  overwhelming 
Communist  forces. 

The  Communist  forces,  as  they  did  in  a 
number  of  republics  which  were  bom  at 
tlie  end  of  World  War  II,  ruthlessly 
crushed  the  new  democratic  republic  and 
replaced  it  with  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  This  is  nothing  but  an 
administrative  arm  of  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment and  does  not  represent  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  is  actually  a  new  form  of 
subjugation  of  the  Byelorussian  nation. 

This  is  the  reason  today  is  being  cele- 
brated by  Byelorussians  of  the  free  world 
as  a  symbol  of  their  national  aspirations. 
To  preserve  their  independence,  the 
Byelorussians  had  to  endure  severe  trials 
for  over  five  centuries,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  After  two  hard-fought  but  suc- 
cessful wars  against  the  Mongols,  they 
were  almost  continuously  at  war  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights  untU  1490,  after  they 
had  thrown  off  the  Mongol  yoke.  Then 
they  launched  a  continuous  series  of  wars 
against  the  Byelorussians,  and  for  the 
next  two  centuries  intervals  of  peace 
hardly  exceeded  5  years.  The  Russians 
continued  their  aggression  against  the 
Byelorussians  through  the  17th  and  18th 
centiu-ies. 

These  people  have  fought  bravely  for 
their  freedom  for  centuries.  They  fought 
in  1794;  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Vilna  and 
other  provinces,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
drive  the  Russians  out.  During  Napo- 
leon's Russian  campaign,  this  region  was 
proclaimed  a  sovereign  state  under  the 
former  name  of  Litva.  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  this  drive  for  independence  which 
lasted  10  months.  Another  uprising  oc- 
curred in  October  of  1830,  in  conjtmction 
with  the  Polish  revolt.  This  was  also 
crushed. 

The  great  chance  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  came  in  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1917.  The  overthrow  of  the  czar  in- 
spired the  people  to  take  new  hope.  On 
December  18,  1917,  the  first  Byelorus- 
sian national  congress  was  convened  at 
Minsk  and  attended  by  1.872  deputies.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  their  de- 
liberations, the  delegates  unanimously 
proclaimed  a  democratic  republican  state 
of  Byelorussia.  But  the  Bolshevik  Party 
which  was  already  in  power  in  Russia 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  au- 
tonomy. Joseph  Stalin  sent  a  Siberian 
armored  infantry  division  into  Minsk. 
They  forced  the  congress  to  disperse. 

But  the  brave  people  of  Byelorussia 
continued  to  fight  the  Communists.  After 
repulsing  the  Russians,  the  Rada,  which 
was  the  council  of  the  people,  proclaimed 
independence  of  Byelorussia  and  passed 
a  provisional  constitution  in  the  same 
month.  This  constitution  guaranteed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Republic,  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly,  the  right  to  form  labor  unions 
and  the  right  to  strike,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  equality  of  all  citizens  be- 
fore the  law. 

After  its  declaration  of  independence, 
the  nation  was  siccorded  de  jure  recog- 
nition of  over  a  dozen  foreign  states. 
After  a  series  of  political  maneuvers 
during  the  time  the  Germans  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  Communists,  the 


Byelorussian  units  were  disarmed  on 
orders  from  Berlin.  This  left  them  com- 
pletely defenseless  and  the  road  was  open 
to  the  Red  army  and  their  capital  city, 
Minsk,  was  reoccupied  by  Communist 
forces  on  December  9, 1918. 

A  second  uprising  arose  aptainst  the 
Communists  in  November  of  1920.  Ap- 
peals by  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  to  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
United  States  for  militaiy  aid  met  with 
no  response.  As  a  result  Byelorussian  re- 
sistance was  crushed  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1920,  although  isolated  pockets 
of  resistance  continued  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists until  1924. 

Thus,  another  small  and  brave  nation 
was  crushed  by  the  ruthless  Red  gov- 
ernment of  Moscow. 

However,  efforts  by  Moscow  to  eradi- 
cate the  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians and  their  desire  for  independence 
liave  turned  to  be  a  failure.  The  Byelo- 
i-ussians  have  not  to  this  day  renounced 
their  desire  for  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic government,  as  embodied  by  the 
republic  which  the  Soviets  overthrew  in 
1920. 

I  ask  all  Americans  to  think  of  these 
things  as  we  observe  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  Byelorussian  people.  I  pray  the 
day  may  come  that  these  brave  people 
will  once  again  enjoy  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  in  these  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Byelo- 
russians in  America  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  today  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Czarist  Russian 
Empire  was  collapsing.  At  tliat  time  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  all  the  non- 
Russian  nations  started  action  for  res- 
toration of  their  former  free,  independ- 
ent, and  sovereign  countries.  The  first 
a  11 -Byelorussian  Congress  assembled  on 
December  17,  1917,  in  Miensk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Byelorussia.  It  was  constituted  of 
1,872  freely  elected  delegates  from  all 
areas  of  their  nation,  but  this  first  at- 
tempt at  freely  elected  self-government 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  as  armed  forces 
dispatched  by  the  Bolshevik-Russian 
Government  overran  and  dispersed  the 
Congress. 

Immediately  following  this  action, 
however,  the  Congress  met  and  chose 
a  Governing  Council  which  on  March  25, 
1918.  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  Or- 
ganized Byelorussian  Armed  Forces 
started  the  fight  for  independence,  and 
many  brave  people  died  from  the  over- 
whelming forces  thrown  against  them 
by  Soviet  Russia.  Finally,  Byelorussia 
was  conquered  and  then  divided  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Poland,  by  their  con- 
vention at  Riga  in  1912. 

Since  that  day  the  Byelorussians  have 
had  no  way  to  assert  their  own  national 
identity.  Being  denied  their  individual 
history,  culture,  and  national  pride,  they 
are  simply  a  ward  of  the  Kremlin. 

As  freemen  who  do  not  take  our  free- 
doms and  liberties  for 'granted,  we  are  a 
link  between  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determined  and  those  who  as- 


pire to  be  free  and  guide  their  own  des- 
tiny. Let  us  here  today  reaflarm  that  their 
hopes  have  not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  proud  50th  anniversary  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Declaration  of  Independence. 
March  25  is  always  a  day  on  which  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  commemorate  their 
.spirit  of  independence  and  their  histoi-y 
of  struggle  against  oppression. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  had  an  in- 
dependent existence  until  the  18th  cen- 
t'.uy  when  they  were  aimexed  by  the 
despotic  Russia  of  the  czars.  From  the 
beginning  of  Russian  rule,  a  cultural  and 
political  movement  swept  Byelorussia 
and  grew  in  .strength  with  each  pa.ssing 
year.  By  1902,  Byelorussian  students  at 
St.  Petersburg  estabUshed  by  Byelorus- 
sian Revolutionary  Party  and  Byelorus- 
sian newspapers  appeared  which  as- 
serted the  national  identity  and  unique- 
ness of  her  people. 

When  World  War  I  weakened  her  op- 
pressive master,  the  freedom  movement 
made  impressive  strides  and  the  Ru.ssian 
revolution  of  1917  provided  the  chance 
for  an  assertion  of  independence.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  in  late 
1917,  but  the  attempt  was  blocked  by 
armed  Bolshevik  interfeience.  By  Feb- 
ruary 1918,  however,  the  Bolsheviks  were 
forced  to  retreat  from  Minsk.  Byeloi-us- 
sia's  major  city,  and  the  all-Byelorussian 
Congress  was  able  to  convene. 

On  March  25,  50  years  ago  to  the  day, 
the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  officially  and  formally  de- 
clared the  nation's  independence,  stat- 
ing that  the  "last  chains  of  the  political 
servitude  that  had  been  imix)sed  by 
Russian  Isarism"  were  cast  off.  Imme- 
diate freedoms  were  granted.  Workers 
were  guaranteed  an  8-hour  day.  as  well 
as  freedom  to  strike  and  organize  into 
labor  unions.  Freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  religion  were  all  proclaimed. 
Universal  suffrage  was  assured  the  en- 
tire population. 

But  the  new  nation's  independence 
was  shoi-t.  Red  armies  fought  across  the 
land  and  the  hapless  Republic  was  par- 
titioned by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  country 
was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Byelorussians  who  have  come  to  this 
country — many  of  whom  have  come  to 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  which 
I  represent — have  carried  with  them  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  indep>endence 
which  sparked  their  homeland.  They 
have  .supported  the  growth  of  this  land's 
liberty  through  maintenance  of  their 
unique  national  spirit  within  America's 
fi-'amework  of  individual  Uberty  and  di- 
versity, a  framework  which  the  Byelo- 
russian-American lias  done  so  much  to 
uphold. 

It  is  my  hope,  on  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  her  spirit  of  freedom 
will  triiunph  and  that  the  liberty  of  her 
people  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byelorus- 
sia is  the  vast  ai-ea  extending  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Poland  to  areas  west 
of  Moscow.  It  is  a  cold  but  fertile  land, 
and  its  inhabitants  have  always  been 
rugged  rural  workers.  They  call  them- 
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selves  Byelorussians — or  white  Rus- 
sians— and  some  10  million  of  them  have 
been  living  there  from  time  Immemorial. 
Early  In  modern  times  they  were  brought 
under  the  Moscovites,  much  against  their 
win.  They  were  neither  free  nor  happy 
under  the  czars.  They  struggled  against 
Russia's  czarlst  regime  with  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  successfully 
maintained  their  national  Identity.  And 
in  1918.  when  the  czarlst  government  was 
overthrown,  they  attained  freedom. 

In  March  of  that  year  Byelorussian 
leaders  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  established  the  Byelorussian  Repub- 
lic. Then  for  about  2  years  they  waged 
wars  on  many  fronts  for  the  preservation 
of  their  national  state.  In  this  fight  they 
were  badly  beaten  by  their  inveterate 
foes,  the  new  masters  of  Russia.  In  1921 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Red  army 
and  it  was  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  the  Byelorussians  were  robbed  of 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

For  50  years  these  sturdy  souls  have 
been  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  They  are  deprived  of  the 
freedoms  which  they  regard  as  their 
birthright.  On  the  observance  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day  we  fervently  wish  that  soon  they  will 
regain  freedom  in  their  homeland  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people  de- 
clared their  independence  after  almost 
350  years  of  foreign  rule.  The  self-deter- 
mination exercised  by  the  Byelorussians 
was  short  lived,  however;  since,  before 
they  enjoyed  freedom  1  year,  the  Bolshe- 
viks of  Russia  had  absorbed  Byelorussia 
as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the 
people  resisted  vigorously,  their  forces 
were  no  match  for  the  Soviets. 

On  this  day,  Byelorussians  In  every 
part  of  the  free  world  wish  to  remind 
the  rest  of  us  that  freedom  is  priceless. 
What  the  Byelorussians  have  endured 
down  through  the  ages,  at  the  hands  of 
first  one  alien  power  and  then  another, 
can  be  a  lesson  to  anyone  who  has  free- 
dom, but  does  not  appreciate  it. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  United  States, 
who  take  freedom  so  much  for  granted, 
we  casually  accept  it  as  a  normal  part 
of  our  everyday  lives.  We  give  little 
thought  to  what  freedom  means  to  peo- 
ple in  other  areas  of  the  world.  Freedom 
is  one  of  the  most  cherished  gifts  that 
anyone  can  have.  It  does  not  come  easily, 
for  it  involves  much  sacrifice.  Once  ob- 
tained, the  price  to  keep  that  freedom 
runs  high,  and  to  those  who  want  it. 
It's  worth  every  bit  of  that  price. 

For  once  tasting  freedom,  and  then 
losing  it,  the  catastrophe  is  immeasur- 
able. The  people  of  Byelorussia  will  at- 
test to  that. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  momentous  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Byelorussian  people,  for  it  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic. 

Despite  occupation  by  German  forces, 
the  undaunted  All-Byelorussian  Con- 
gress on  March  25,  1918,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Byelorussia  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic.  Thlfi  eloquent  declara- 
tion read: 


A  year  ago.  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  threw 
off  the  yclte  of  Russian  tsarlsm  which,  taking 
no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged  our 
land  Into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined  most  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  Today  we,  the  Rada  of 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic,  cast  off 
from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the  po- 
litical servitude  that  had  been  Imposed  by 
Russian  tsarlsm  upon  our  free  and  Inde- 
pendent land.  Prom  now  on,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  is  to  be  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent power.  The  peoples  of  Byelorussia 
themselves,  through  their  own  Constltutent 
.\ssembly.  will  decide  upon  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Byelorussia  with  ether  states. 

Sadly,  the  freedom  of  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  was  short  lived.  On 
December  10,  1918.  the  Soviet  Army  in- 
vaded the  nation.  The  fledgling  nation 
was  unable  to  effectively  resist  and  finally 
was  enveloped  into  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921.  By  this 
treaty,  Byelorussia  was  divided  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  except  for  a 
part  which  went  to  Lithuania.  This  latter 
territorj',  of  course,  again  came  under 
Soviet  control  when  Russia  seized 
Lithuania. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  un- 
happy Einniversary,  since  it  commemo- 
rates an  independence  which  was  so  soon 
and  so  cruelly  wrested  from  the  new  na- 
tion. But  it  is  also  an  inspiring  occasion, 
for  it  demonstrates  anew  the  valiant 
spirit  of  the  Byelorussian  people  and 
their  unceasing  stri\ing  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  their  homeland. 
And  on  this  memorable  day  all  free  men 
can  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  ultimate 
deliverj'  of  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public from  subjugation  and  the  restora- 
tion of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  to  her  courageous  and  resolute 
E>eople. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  very  important  anniver- 
sary for  American  citizens  of  Byelorus- 
sian origin  and  for  Byelorussians  the 
world  over.  On  this  date  50  years  ago,  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  pro- 
claimed its  independence. 

This  declaration  of  independence  came 
after  many  attempts,  for  many  years,  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Unfortunately,  inde- 
pendence proved  to  be  short  lived.  After 
3  years  of  valiant  struggle,  the  nation 
was  conquered  and  then  divided  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Poland,  by  their  con- 
vention at  Riga  in  1921. 

The  history  of  Byelorussia  dates  back 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
duchies  of  Polatsk,  Smalensk,  Turau,  and 
several  others  were  united  to  form  the 
great  duchy  of  Litvanla.  In  1795,  this 
country  was  conquered  by  the  czarlst 
Russian  Empire. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Byelorussians  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. In  1812,  in  1864,  and  during  the 
period  1864-1920,  many  uprisings  were 
staged  by  the  Byelorussians  in  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  hope  of 
independence  still  burn  bright  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Byelorussians.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  salute  this  brave  people  on  today's  an- 
niversary, and  call  upon  this  Congress  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  their  Indomitable 
spirit. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  today,  the  valiant  Byelorussians  pro- 


claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished their  democratic  republic.  We,  in 
the  United  States,  feel  a  close  bond  with 
these  people  in  their  struggle  to  assert 
their  inalienable  rights  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  Amer- 
icans have  been  able  to  preserve  these 
rights  that  they  gained  in  1776— the 
Byelorussians  were  less  fortunate. 

March  25,  1918,  was  the  beginning  of. 
an  all-too-brief  interlude  of  freedom  for 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
The  turmoil  created  by  the  Russian  rev- 
olution provided  an  opportune  situa- 
tion for  the  Byelorussians  to  declare  their 
independence.  Their  state  was  not  Com- 
munist, but  aspired  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  They  sought  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  national  development,  free  from 
any  foreign  control. 

Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussians'  pe- 
riod of  independence  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  December  of  the  same  year  in 
which  they  had  achieved  it.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  span  of  free- 
dom was  short  lived,  they  made  signifi- 
cant advances  in  education,  culture,  and 
social  welfare.  They  also  obtainea  recog- 
nition from  several  countries. 

For  the  past  five  decades,  the  By^orus- 
sians  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
Communist  tyranny.  Their  taste  of  free- 
dom has  not  languished  and  they  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  maintaining 
their  culture  and  resisting  attempts  at 
russiflcation.  These  people  stand  as  para- 
gons to  those  who  are  today  deprived  of 
their  freedom. 

Today,  we  reassert  our  encouragement 
to  the  Byelorussians.  Hopefully,  these 
people  will  soon  be  able  to  attain  their 
national  goal  of  self-determination. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  and  work  to- 
ward this  end. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Republic.  On  that  day 
in  1918,  these  gallant  white  Russians  as- 
serted their  inalienable  rights  as  free 
men,  much  the  same  as  our  forefathers 
in  America  did  in  1776. 

Unfortunately,  this  freedom,  so  long 
desired  by  these  great  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple, was  short  lived.  Within  a  year  they 
were  under  attack  by  the  predatory  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks  and,  despite  their  valiant 
efforts  to  defend  themselves  against 
Communist  aggression,  the  Byelorussian 
republic  fell  on  January  1,  1919. 

For  five  decades  now  the  white  Russian 
people  have  lived  as  virtual  captives  in 
their  homeland,  as  the  ruthless,  totali- 
tarian Soviet  regime  has  denied  them  the 
basic  freedoms  which  other  people 
throughout  the  world  take  as  a  birth- 
right. However,  these  years  of  oppression 
have  only  served  to  increase  the  stead- 
fast hope  of  the  Byelorussian  people  that 
freedom  is  destined  to  come  once  again 
to  their  country. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
again,  on  this  anniversary,  we  pause  to 
salute  these  great  and  noble  people,  and 
let  them  know  that  we  share  their  aspira- 
tions for  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Byelorussian  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It   Is   most   appropriate   that  we   in 
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America,  who  prize  our  freedom  so 
highly,  join  in  commemorating  this  Ein- 
niversary. Although  the  declaration 
sUted  that — 

Prom  now  on.  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  is  to  be  a  free  and  Independent 
power.  The  peoples  of  Byelorussia  them- 
selves, tlirough  their  own  Constituent  As- 
sembly, will  decide  upon  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Byelorussia  with  other  states. 

This  freedom  was  only  short  lived. 
The  history  of  Byelorussia  is  one  of 
great  struggle.  The  promise  of  freedom 
and  independence  realized  in  1918  came 
after  many  years  of  oppression  and  per- 
secution. It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
great  cultural  and  political  revolution 
first  formally  declared  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Byelorussian  Revolutionary 
Party  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1902.  The 
Byelorussians  participated  in  the  1905 
revolution  against  the  czarlst  repression, 
and  saw  in  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  1917  a  chance  for  autonomy. 
On  March  25,  1918,  their  independence 
was  proclaimed. 

Before  a  year  had  passed,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Russia  had  annexed  Byelo- 
russia as  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  .Republics.  Despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  people  to  withstand  the 
Communist  aggression,  the  republic  fell 
on  January  1,  1919. 

Yet,  although  their  territory  had  been 
seized  by  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  people  subjugated  in  a  police  state, 
there  Is  strong  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  people  have  not  been  incorporated 
into  the  Communist  view  of  total  dom- 
ination over  the  minds  of  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said : 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  Is  in 
the  spirit  which  prises  liberty  aa  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 

This  love  of  liberty  is  very  much  alive 
in  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  who  con- 
tinue to  hope  and  fight  for  the  freedom 
possessed  so  briefly  in  1918,  and  who  de- 
serve today  our  full  recognition  and  sup- 
port in  their  valiant  efforts. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
other  Members  of  the  House  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Byelorussia.  The  50th  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  independence  is  com- 
memorated today.  Unfortunately,  the 
Byelorussian  people  are  now  captives  of 
communism,  and  this  great  holiday  is 
forbidden  by  their  present  Red  tyrants. 
Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day  for 
Byelorussians,  we  urge  them  to  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  efforts  so  that  freedom 
is  restored  to  Byelorussians  and  all  the 
other  captives  of  communism. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  but  the  Russian  Com- 
munists occupied  and  subjugated  Byelo- 
russia in  1920.  Another  attempt  to  estab- 
lish her  independence  was  made  by  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  1944,  and  again 
she  was  conquered  by  Communist  forces. 

In  addition  to  observing  national  days, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  practical  steps 
to  show  our  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  captive  peoples  of  com- 
munism. Therefore,  I  again  urge  that  a 
special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  be  established. 


The  "Voice  of  America"  should  pro- 
vide lengthier  and  more  effective  broad- 
casts to  pierce  the  wall  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  deliver  the  truth  to  the 
Byelorussian  people.  In  recent  years  the 
"Voice  of  America"  has  cut  back  both 
its  hours  of  broadcast  in  Byelorussia  and 
in  the  nature  of  these  broadcasts.  Only 
straight  news  is  given  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fear  of  offending  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  "Voice  of  America" 
should  be  a  vehicle  for  delivering  the 
message  of  truth  .so  that  the  Byelorus- 
sians would  not  be  brainwashed  and  their 
resistance  weakened  by  the  constant 
propaganda  from  their  tyrannical  Mos- 
cow oppressors. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  -of 
Byelorussia  was  a  modem,  inspiring 
document  and  its  spirit  continues  to  in- 
spire the  people  as  they  patiently  bear 
Communist  oppression.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  their  freedom  will 
be  restored  and  they  wUl  be  free  to  prac- 
tice the  religious  and  political  beliefs  in 
their  nation  in  a  spirit  consistent  with 
their  true  history. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25,  1968,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion when  we,  as  free  citizens,  can  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  who  have  yearned  to 
assert  their  own  national  Identity  only  to 
be  denied  that  opportunity  by  a  power- 
ful and  aggressive  neighbor. 

During  the  past  50  years,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  ruthlessly  tried  to  stamp  out  all 
efforts  by  the  Byelorussian  people  to  es- 
tablish their  national  sovereignty.  There 
is  today  no  genuine  way  these  people  can 
assert  their  rights.  There  is  no  political 
freedom.  There  is  no  freedom  of  cultural 
or  social  expression.  Their  destiny  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Moscow. 

The  Russianizing  of  the  people  and  the 
country  has  taken  many  forms.  The  his- 
tory of  Byelorussia  has  been  falsified 
by  Soviet  scholars.  Many  new  buildings 
are  of  Russian  architecture.  Most  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  printed 
not  in  their  own  language,  but  in  Rus- 
sian. Yet  many  of  these  people  have  not 
lost  their  love  of  freedom  or  their  desire 
for  an  independent  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  of  com- 
memoration, it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
the  vmpleasant  reaUties  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people.  It  is  also  an  occasion  which 
can  remind  us  of  our  own  precious 
heritage  of  freedom. 

To  all  Byelorussians.  I  join  with  all 
free  men  today  in  hoping  that  the  destiny 
of  your  native  land  will  not  be  one  of 
continuing  enslavement,  but  rather  one 
in  which  you  will  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine your  own  national  future. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  armiversay  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  a  brave  and  cou- 
rageous people.  As  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans we  take  note  that  this  day,  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Byelorussian  origin  and 
ancestry  are  celebrating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic. 

Unfortunately,  Byelorussia  is  not  free 
and  independent,  but  is  one  of  the  "cap- 
tive nations"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  Soviet  Russian  Government  on  Jan- 


uary 1.  1919,  forcibly  included  Byelorus- 
sia into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  during  all  50 
years  of  domination  over  Byelorussia, 
Red  Soviet  Russia  has  conducted  a  most 
ruthle.ss  colonial  policy  of  exploitation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Byelorussia  is 
a  different  nation  than  Russia,  although 
now  forcibly  merged  and  annexed  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Moscow  government, 
using  mass  terror  duilng  the  past  half 
century  of  occupation,  has  annihilated 
over  6  million  of  the  B>'elorussian  popu- 
lation. The  Byelorussian  Orthodox 
Church  was  completely  liquidated  in  1937 
and  all  its  2.000  cleraymen  were  killed  or 
deported  into  concentration  camps,  its 
2.500  churches  were  destroyed  or  closed 
and  all  relisious  life  was  ruthlessly  .sup- 
pressed by  its  Red  atheistic  Russian  over- 
lords. 

To  our  fellow  Americans  who.se  an- 
cestors came  from  that  part  of  the  Old 
World.  I  say  do  not  giv?  up  hope  for  the 
legitimate  ambitions  of  Byelorussia  to 
again  become  free  and  independent,  for 
lif-'ht  and  justice  are  bound  to  triumph 
in  the  end. 

By  our  words  and  actions  in  this  ven- 
erable House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  we  give  notice  to  all  the 
world  that  we  give  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia all  moral  support  In  their  struggle 
again.st  the  evil  forces  of  oppression  and 
darkness  and  show  them  that  we  of  the 
free  world  do  care  for  suffering  and  op- 
pressed humanity. 

At  this  holy  .season,  we  all  should  have 
faith  that  in  the  end  a  new  day  of 
freedom  and  liberation  will  surely  dawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  special  order  just  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   IMr.   DiNCELti. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  INTRODUCES 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I   am  introducing   the   administration's 
legislation     entitled,     "Fe.leral     Credit 
Union  Amendments  of  1968." 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  In  three  ways. 
First,  it  would  alter  the  unsecured  loan 
limit  by  allowing  credit  unions  to  lend 
$200  or  2 ''2  percent — on  a  single  loan — 
of  their  unimpaired  capital,  whichever 
is  larger,  on  an  unsecured  basis.  How- 
ever, the  maximum  loan  that  can  be 
made  on  an  unsecured  basis  would  be 
S2,500.  Second,  the  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  credit  union  executive  commit- 
tee to  borrow  fands  rather  than  requir- 
ing that  such  decisions  be  made  by  the 
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entire  board  of  directors.  And,  third,  the 
requirement  for  quarterly  audits  of  the 
credit  union  would  be  eliminated  and  in- 
stead an  annual  audit  would  be  substi- 
tuted. ,  .    ^ 

On  Ftebniary  20,  1968,  I  introduced 
H.R.  15437  that  would  raise  the  un- 
secured loan  limit  from  the  present  $750 
to  S2  500.  The  administration's  bill  would 
also  have  a  top  figure  of  $2,500  but  would 
limit  the  smaller  credit  union  to  un- 


secured loans  of  less  than  $2,500.  For 
instance,  a  credit  union  with  $10,000  in 
total  assets  could  make  an  unsecured 
loan  limit  not  greater  than  $250. 

Below  Is  a  chart  which  compares  the 
effects  of  H  R.  15437  with  today's  legis- 
lation. It  should  be  made  clear  that  in 
credit  unions  with  less  than  $2,500  in 
assets,  the  maximum  amount  of  loan 
that  they  could  make  under  H.R.  15437 
would  be  limited  to  10  percent  of  assets. 


ANALYSIS  OF  UNSECURED  LOAN   LIMITATIONS 


Total  asseb 


Average  regular 
reserve,  1966 


Average  loan 
made.  1966 


Present 
unsecured 
loan  limit. 

sec.  15 


Proposed. 
H.R  15437 


Federal  CU 
amendments  of 
1968  proposed. 
J200or  2!^  per- 
cent unimpaired 
capital 


$1,000.. 
J2.500.. 
J5.000. . 
J7.50O.. 
W.OOO  . 
JIO.OOO. 
J15,000. 
J20.000 
J25,000 
{30,000. 
{40,000. 
t5O,0OO. 

jeo.ooo. 

J70,000. 
J80.000. 
190,000. 

tioo.ooo 


JUS 

597 
1,518 

3,307 


%\n 


3M 


S22 


1  J200 

'  250 
J  500 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 


•  J200 
1  250 

=  500 
;750 
•-  800 

1  1,000 
1,500 
2.000 

'  2.  500 
2,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 


>  $200 
'  200 
1  200 
I  200 

I  200 

250 

375 

500 

625 

750 

1,000 

1.250 

1,500 

1,750 

2,000 

2,250 

2.500 


Federal  Credit  Unions,  or  for  the  com- 
mittee itself,  to  provide  for  additional 
audits  if  either  deems  it  necessary. 

Minor  and  technical  amendments: 
The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  minor 
and  technical  changes  in  section  16. 
They  would:  First,  eliminate  any  refer- 
ence to  an  examination  by  the  super- 
visory committee,  since  examinations 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  audits 
and  are  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions;  second,  explicitly 
provide  that  the  audit  report  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  membership  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  is  a  sumihary  of  the 
audit  and  not  the  complete  report,  which 
rightfully  should  have  a  more  limited 
circulation;  third,  delete  the  words  "cor- 
poration" and  "shareholders"  where 
they  appear  and  substitute  "credit 
union"  and  "members"  respectively, 
making  such  language  uniform  through- 
out section  16;  and  fourth,  make  ex- 
plicit that  suspension  of  a  supervisory 
committee  member  is  possible  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  thus 
eliminating  any  possible  confusion  over 
the  present  reference  to  action  "by  the 
board  of  directors." 


1  Minimum.  ,        ,, 

'  Limited  by  10-percent  limitation  ot  sec.  15 

SUMMARY   or  FEDERAL   CREDIT  UNION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

In  general,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act — 12  U.S.C. 
1751  et  seq. — to:  First,  authorize  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  a  Federal  credit 
union  to  borrow  funds;  second,  increase 
the  unsecured  loan  limit;  third,  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  supervisory 
committee  conduct  quarterly  audits  in 
addition  to  the  annual  audit;  and  fourth, 
incorporate  minor  or  technical  changes. 

Permitting  the  executive  committee  to 
borrow  funds:  Section  14  presently  grants 
the  executive  committee  power  to  invest 
funds  of  the  credit  union  and  to  approve 
applications  for  membership.  A  suitable 
and  complementary  extension  of  this 
authority  would  be  to  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  borrow  fimds  as  well.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent necessity  of  convening  a  meeting  of 
the  full  board  of  directors  to  authorize 
the  borrowing  of  funds  in  cases  where 
prior  authority  has  not  been  voted. 

Increasing  the  imseciu-ed  loan  limit: 
Present  law  in  section  15  provides  for  an 
imsecured  lending  limit  of  $750.  This 
limit  was  set  in  1959.  Since  that  time, 
consumer  credit  practices  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  climate  have  combined  to 
make  this  limit  Lmrealistically  low  if 
Federtil  credit  unions  are  to  serve  their 
members  equitably.  Lending  by  Federal 
credit  unions  has  always  been  based  pri- 
marily on  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
repay  his  debt  and  on  his  character,  with 
collateral  being  a  less  significant  factor. 
Taking  into  account  the  need  to  update 
the  1959  limit,  it  is  proposed  that  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  be  given  the  authority 
to  make  imsecured  loans  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  to  establish  a  minimimi  limit 
of  $200  for  small  Federal  credit  unions, 
and  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  larger  Fed- 
eral credit  imions.  together  with  a  per- 
centage scale  based  on  2'/2  percent  of 


the  credit  union's  imimpaired  capital  and 
surplus.  Federal  credit  imions  with  im- 
impaired capital  and  surplus  of  $8,000 
or  less  would  have  an  unsecured  lending 
limit  of  $200,  while  Federal  credit  un- 
ions with  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $100,000  and  up  would  have  a 
limit  of  $2,500.  The  application  of  the 
2 '2-percent  formula  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  amount  of  unsecured 
loans  in  Federal  credit  unions  having 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  of  less 
than  $30,000,  and  would  more  properly 
relate  such  loans  to  the  average  size 
loans  made  by  Federal  credit  unions  in 
this  asset  category,  and  to  their  ability, 
based  on  reserves,  to  assume  unsecured 
risks.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  the  management  of  small  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  adjust  to  the  con- 
cept of  unsecured  lending  as  their  in- 
stitutions grow;  as  the  management  be- 
comes more  expert  in  assessing  credit 
worthiness,  and  as  the  credit  union 
matures,  the  extent  of  the  lending  may 
be  increased  until  the  $2,500  ceiling  is 
reached.  The  proposal,  therefore,  in- 
creases the  flexibility  provided  Federal 
credit  union  ofBcials  while  establishing 
desirable  guidelines  for  smaller  institu- 
tions. 

Elimination  of  mandatory  quarterly 
audits:  Section  16  requires  supervisory 
committees  to  conduct  quarterly  audits 
in  addition  to  the  annual  audit  of  the 
Federal  credit  union's  affairs.  Experi- 
ence is  showing  that  the  requirement  of 
conducting  audits  on  a  quarterly  basis 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  members 
of  the  supervisory  committee  while  at 
the  same  time  the  requirement  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  more  beneficial  effect 
on  Federal  credit  union  operations.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  require  the 
committee  to  conduct  at  least  one  audit 
annually.  Provision  is  also  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  TRUTH - 
IN-LENDING  BILL— CONGRESS- 
WOMAN    SULLIVAN    COMMENDED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  nears  the  con- 
ference stage  the  volume  of  mail  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  becomes  increasingly 
heavy.  Since  most  of  this  mail  comes 
from  the  bill  collectors,  merchants,  and 
their  organizations  and  others  whose 
credit  practices  need  the  regulation  in 
the  bill,  the  mail  has  become  increasingly 
misleading.  Most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  that  organizational  mail  from 
affected  interest  groups  is  fairly  easy  to 
generate  since  it  is  the  result  of  full-time 
efforts  by  well-paid  lobbyists  and  their 
organizations.  On  the  other  hand  the 
beleagured  consumer  is  too  little  heard 
from  either  because  he  is  not  aware  of 
legislation  or  that  he  simply  does  not 
realize  the  tremendous  impact  he  can 
have  when  he  expresses  himself  to  his 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Everybody's  Money,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  CUNA  International  has  very 
succinctly  cut  through  the  maze  of  mail 
bag  propaganda.  Before  urging  its  con- 
sumer members  to  write  in  support  of  the 
House  version,  the  magazine  states  a  sim- 
ple proposition : 

No  honest  merchant  who  extends  credit 
nor  any  honest  lender  of  money  should  lose 
by  the  bill  1*  It  becomes  law. 

This  in  one  short  sentence  Everybody's 
Money  tells  the  whole  truth  about  truth 
in  lending. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
low article  entitled  "Truth  in  Lending. " 
appearing  in  the  spring  1968  issue  of 
Everybody's  Money: 
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TRtrrH  IN  Lending 


Every  credit  union  member  should  benefit 
from  the  'Consumer  Protection  Act"  (Truth 
in  Lending  BUI)  passed  by  a  vote  of  382  to  4 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

No  honest  merchant  who  extends  credit  nor 
any  honest  lender  of  money  should  lose  by 
the  bin  If  It  becomes  law. 

And  that  brings  up  an  ImporUnt  matter. 

What  are  you  doing  to  make  sure  the  bill 
becomes  a  law? 

At  press  time  for  Everybody  s  Money,  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Bill  was  waiting  for  a  date 
to  be  taken  up  again  by  the  United  States 
Senate  If  both  houses  have  not  acted  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  be  sure  to  wTlte  or  phone 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  to  urge 
that  they  vote  for  the  House  version  of  the 
bin  It's  much  stronger  than  the  Senate's  first 
version,  thanks  to  the  great  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Leonor   K.   Sullivan,   a   Representative   from 

Missouri. 

The  bill  Mrs.  Sullivan  fought  for  and  won 
in  the  House  does  these  things:  requires 
credit  disclosure  in  annual  percentage  terms 
regardless  of  the  amount  borrowed;  includes 
revolving  credit  disclosure  of  Interest  rates 
as  an  annual  percentage;  puts  restrictions  on 
garnishment  of  wages;  includes  disclosure  of 
first  mortgage  charges;  requires  truth  in  ad- 
vertising of  credit  charges:  and  extends  fed- 
eral power  to  combat  loan  sharks. 

Now  that's  worth  at  least  a  six-cent  stamp, 
about  ten  minutes  of  your  time,  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  an  envelope— a  mighty  small  price 
to  pay  for  one  of  the  best  buys  in  legislation 
in  many  a  year. 


KANSAS    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES       ADOPTS        RESOLUTION 
URGING    SECRETARY    OF    LABOR 
TO    RECONSIDER     REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING      HAZARDOUS      OC- 
CUPATIONS      IN       AGRICULTURE 
FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 
Mr   MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point   in  the  Record   and  inciude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  farm 
operators  in  Kansas  have  expressed  con- 
cern to  me  over  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  would 
prohibit  youngsters  under  16  from  per- 
forming certain  farm  work  which  they 
have  performed  in  the  past.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Kansas  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  Secretary  to  reconsider  his 
action  in  issuing  these  particular  regu- 
lations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  other  Mem- 
bers from  farming  districts  whose  con- 
stituents will  be  affected  by  these  regu- 
lations, I  wish  to  place  the  Kansas  reso- 
lution in  the  Record  with  the  thought 
that  other  State  legislatures  will  be 
prompted  to  take  similar  action.  The 
resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  1024 
A  resolution  urging  the  C.S.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  reconsider  his  action  in  Issumg  cer- 
tain regulations  concerning  hazardous  oc- 
cupations in  agriculture  for  children  under 
16. 

WHEREAS,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  November  1. 
1967,  Issued  child  labor  regulations  concern- 
ing occupations  In  agriculture  particularly 


hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children 
below  the  age  of  sixteen;  amending  29  CFR 
Part    1500.  to  be  effective  January   1,   1968; 

and  . 

Whereas,  These  determinations  were  made 
on  an  interim  basis  pending  a  study  In 
greater  depth  of  the  occupations  found  par- 
ticularly hazardous;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  some  of  these 
regulations  issued  are  too  stringent:  Now. 
therefore.  . 

Be  If  Tdolved  by  the  House  of  ReprescJita- 
tives  0/  tlie  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  urgently 
request  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  reconsider  his  action  In  issuing  certain 
regulations  concerning  occupations  in  agri- 
culture particularly  hazardous  for  employ- 
ment of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen; 
and  in  particular  the  regulation  (CFR  1500. 
71  |5|)  which  determines  that  -operating, 
driving,  or  riding  on  a  tractor  (track  or 
wheel)  over  20-belt  horsepower,  or  attachmg 
or  detaching  an  implement  or  power-take- 
off-unit  to  or  from  such  tractor  while  the 
motor  is  running"  by  children  under  16  is 
particularly  hazardous  for  employment  of 
such  children;  and  that  we  further  urge  said 
secretary  of  labor,  that,  if  upxjn  reconsidera- 
tion such  a  regulation  Is  termed  necessary, 
that  such  tractor  horsepower  be  Increased  to 
a  tractor  over  100-belt  horsepower. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  chief  clerk 
be  directed  to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labor.  W.  Willard  Wlrtz,  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  RESOnrrioN 
originated  in  the  House,  and  was  adopted  by 
that  bodv  March  7.  1968. 

John   J.   Conard, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  D.  Hazen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Home. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR 
PRACTICES  ACT  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
QUIRED READING  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT AND  HIS  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  the 
report,  on  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices 
Act  which  we  considered  today,  it  struck 
me   that   the   first   two   pages   of   that 
report  should  be  required  reading  for  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  farm  message  and  I  was 
appalled  over  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  make  the  present  pro- 
grams permanent.   Surely   our  agricul- 
tural economy  cannot  be  asked  to  en- 
dure more  of  the  same.  The  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  is  a  cata- 
log of  failures  of  the  present  program. 
American  agriculture  deserves  something 
far  better  than  a  replay  of  its  current 
miseries.  I  say  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  let  us  quit  play- 
ing politics  with  the  farm  program  and 
really  get  down  to  business  of  improving 
farm  prices  now. 

These  exceri^ts  from  the  report  on 
HR  13541  which  we  considered  today, 
paint  a  clear  picture  of  the  farmers 
present  plight.  I  call  on  the  President 


and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  please 

t  Q  Ir  p      JT  OtG  ' 

What  great  economic  group  in  America 
(other  than  agriculture)  has  experienced  an 
income  decline  in  the  past  20  years? 

American  farmers  earned  a  realized  net  In- 
come of  $17.1  billion  in  1947.  but  in  1967 
that  same  ligurc  is  approximately  $14.8  bil- 
lion. 

From  August  iy66  to  April  1967.  agricul- 
tural prices  suffered  their  sharpest  decline 
since  the  lute  1920k  and  early  1930s  Prices 
received  by  l.irmers  in  the  marketplaces  drop- 
ped to  the  lowest  level  In  33  years,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  These  prices 
declined  10  percent  between  August  ol  1966 
and  April  of  1967.  Although  there  was  some 
recovery  in  May  and  June,  the  parity  r:itlo 
dipped  "in  April  to  72  percent,  the  lowest  for 
anv  month  since  1934. 

in  other  words,  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  things 
they  must  buy  to  produce  their  crops  and 
livestock  and  to  live  on  the  farm,  were  In 
April  of  this  vcar  at  the  lowest  pomt  In  33 
years.  By  September  1967,  the  parity  ratio  had 
advanced  only  one  point,  to  73 

Meanwhile,  during  the  past  20  years  the 
hourlv  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  have 
increased  by  123  percent  and  corporate  divi- 
dends are  up  232  percent.  During  the  same 
20-vear  span  the  average  of  farm  prices  drop- 
ped by  11  percent,  comparing  1947  prices  with 
prices  in  April  of  1967. 

While  the  projected  net  Income  for  agri- 
culture for  1967  of  $14.8  billion  Is  $2.3  billion 
less  than  the  $17.1  billion  earned  in  1947. 
national  Income  Is  expected  to  rise  to  $639 
billion  in  1967.  compared  to  $199  billion  In 
1947.  Thus,  based  upon  data  for  the  first  hall 
of  1967  the  national  income  showg  an  In- 
crease of  221  percent  while  farm  income  is 
down  13  percent. 

This  condition  cannot  continue.  Farmers 
cannot  produce  the  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  we  need  without  using  modern  tech- 
niques. These  techniques  are  expensive^  Our 
countrv  and  our  world  may  soon  need  in- 
creased production.  We  cant  have  It  unless 
farmers  can  at  least  hope  to  get  enough  for 
what  they  produce  to  pay  for  what  they  put 
into  its  production. 

Broke  farmers  cannot  continue  to  produce 
our  present  abundance,  much  less  increase 
production. 

our  whole  food  supply  will  be  endangered 
if  we  do  not  restore  to  agriculture  prices 
which  win  enable  farmers  to  stay  in  business 
and  produce  abundantly 

The  congestion  and  the  trouble  m  our 
cities  can  be  traced  In  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  our  farmers  do  not  receive  enough 
for  what  thev  produce.  There  simply  isn  t 
enough  income  m  the  rural  areas,  and  in 
our  Main  Street  towns  that  service  the  rural 
economy,  to  hold  the  people  there.  They  are 
moving"  10  the  cities.  The  farm  population 
has  dropped  by  more  than  "^f-'^'-'^/ ,'»  '']^ 
last  20  years.  People  living  on  farms  In  1947 
numbered  25.8  million;  today  the  larm  popu- 
lation is  11.6  million. 

While  there  exists  a  variety  of  methods  to 
improve  larm  income  (import  policy,  farm 
credit  agricultural  services,  and  fiscal  policy 
for  example),  the  prices  that  farmers  receive 
in  an  honest,  competitive  marketing  system 
are  of  major  importance. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  pay  fair  prices 
for  the  production  of  food  we  are  headed 
for  a  corporate-type,  conglomerate  agricul- 
ture that  will  dump  thousands  upon  thou- 
SRnds  of  more  rural  people  into  the  cit  es. 
already  beset  by  riots  bordering  upon  insur- 
rection. ^  .  , 
There  must  be  a  revitallzatlon  of  the  rural 
economy  if  we  are  to  remove  the  pressures 
and  alleviate  the  troubles  in  our  rules.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  national  PoUcies 
thai  will  asMire  fair  pay  for  the  people  who 
produce  our  food  and  fiber. 
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PUERTO   RICAN    EMANCIPATION 
DAY,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speeiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  curse  of  aristocracy  has 
plagued  mankind  from  the  beginning  of 
civilization  to  the  present  day.  The  basic 
outrage  of  entrenched  wealth;  of  perpet- 
ual ascendency  of  certain  families,  cults, 
or  races;  of  gross  favoritism;  of  unfair 
economic  advantage — all  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  welfare  of  mankind;  all  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  hatred,  popular  unrest, 
and  revolution.  And  of  all  aspects  of  the 
arisrt»cratlc  way  of  life,  none  exceeds  in 
awfulness  the  slavery  institution,  ren- 
dering one  man  the  servant  of  another 
from  blrth'to  death.  It  is  the  ultimate  in- 
dignity. 

As  a  free  people,  exulting  in  the  joy 
of  democratic  living,  Americans  have 
good  reason,  then,  to  sing  the  praise  of 
every  liberation  movement  responsible 
for  erasing  slavery  from  existence  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Last  Friday.  March  22,  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  Puerto  Rico,  some  96  years  ago. 
All  Americans  of  good  will  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  past  rejoice,  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  company  with  the  Puerto 
Rican  people.  We  hail  the  Uberty  of 
those  who  have  revealed  themselves  the 
equal  of  free  men  everywhere. 

Among  the  greatest  heroes  of  Puerto 
Rican  history  were  several  leaders  of  the 
antislavery  cause.  Roman  Baldorioty  de 
Castro,  Jose  Julian  Aoosta,  Ramon 
Emetario  Batances,  Segrundo  Ruiz  Bel- 
vis,  Julio  L.  de  Vizcarondo — all  were 
champions  of  *he  antislavery  crusade, 
and  through  their  efforts  set  the  stage 
for  freedom.  Campaigning,  arguing, 
manumitting  their  own  slaves,  organiz- 
ing, and  propagandizing,  they  forced  the 
Issue  upon  the  Government  of  Spain, 
■until  at  last  freedom  was  accorded  the 
slaves  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
democracy,  every  victorious  step  along 
the  way  is  vital  to  the  democratic  cause. 
Triumph  in  Puerto  Rico  was  greeted 
with  cheers  by  free  men  everywhere. 
The  spirit  engendered  by  this  develop- 
ment ignited  the  hopes  of  people  jwrse- 
cuted  by  tyranny  in  every  despotism  on 
earth. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  hail  the  occasion  of  Puerto  Rican 
Emancipation  Day.  For  as  free  men  in 
the  Western  World  we  know  the  value 
and  the  merits  of  liberty,  and  dread  the 
cause  of  slavery  and  oppression. 

Freed  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
slavery,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  have 

pulled  together,  as  descendents  of  free 
men  and  of  slaves,  to  establish  their  land 

as  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  demo- 
cratic host. 

Their  love  of  liberty  is  unsurpassed, 

their  democratic  spirit  inextinguishable. 

They  stand  today  as  a  credit  to  the  great 


traditions  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.          

US    VETERANS'  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record   and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation  owe  their  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Advisory 
Commission  who  have  just  completed 
their  extensive  study  on  the  veterans 
benefit  program.  These  outstanding  citi- 
zens have  taken  time  from  their  own 
personal  pursuits  to  donate  almost  a  full 
year  of  their  time  in  order  to  serve  on 
this  Commission.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  Commission  filed  their  report 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs as  a  result  of  this  detailed  study. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  is  most  appreciative  of  this  en- 
compassing study  and  the  resultant  re- 
port. I  find  that  these  men  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  hundreds  of 
persons  who  appeared  before  them  in 
their  hearings  held  in  eight  cities  across 
the  Nation  and  the  two  hearings  here 
in  Washington.  Their  appraisal  of  the 
voluminous  testimony  has  not  only  been 
time  consuming,  but  shows  their  great 
concern  and  devotion  to  the  task  which 
was  asked  of  them. 

No  doubt  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  will  find  the  report  most 
helpful  in  making  his  recommendations 
to  the  President  concerning  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  its  programs  for 
our  veterans. 

The  President  asked  that  this  study 
be  made  in  his  first  message  to  Congress 
last  year  dealing  with  veterans  bene- 
fits. Again  in  his  message  this  year  he 
stated  that  he  was  eagerly  awaiting  their 
recommendations. 

No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  made  great  personal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  conduct  this  year-long  study. 
I  commend  them  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  for  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  guidance  that  the  Commission  has 
afforded  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress through  their  report  will  be  most 
helpful  in  formulating  the  future  of  the 
entire  veterans  benefit  program. 

No  doubt  there  are  revisions,  additions, 
and  deletions  in  the  present  program 
that  need  to  be  accomplished.  I  feel  that 
their  report  will  serve  as  a  working  basis 
for  consideration  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  superb  commission 
to  whom  we  are  most  grateful  are — 
Robert  M.  McCordy,  Chairman. 
Andy  Borg,  past  commander  in  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Claude  L.  Callegary,  past  national  com- 
mander, Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Melvin  T.  Dixon,  State  service  officer, 
Florida  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Ralph   E.   Hall,    past   national   com- 
mander, Amvets. 

Herbert  M.  Houston,  past  national 
commander.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


iJlelvin  L.  Jacobsen,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

L.  Eldon  James,  past  natlcmal  com- 
mander, the  American  Legion. 

WiUiam  N.  Rice,  director,  Colorado 
State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Col.  Warren  A.  Robinson. 

Peter  Wheeler,  director,  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Senice. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [|Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  peoples  who  have  dominated  the 
course  of  human  history  during  the  last 
several  thousand  years  the  Greeks  hold 
a  high  and  honored  place.  These  im- 
usually  gifted  and  extraordinarily  gallant 
people  have  contributed  much  to  the 
civilization  of  the  West.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  many  other  branches  of 
learning,  the  modem  world  owes  an  im- 
mense debt  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
genius  bequeathed  to  us  a  noble  and  su- 
perb idea  that  has  become  our  most  high- 
ly prized  possession:  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  independence.  This  most  cherished 
human  possession  sitems  directly  from 
the  Greeks  of  classical  era. 

The  Greek  people  had  their  own  inde- 
pendent state  and  had  lived  in  freedom 
centuries  before  the  peoples  of  the  West 
had  any  notion  of  freedom  as  that  word 
is  understood  today.  But  the  ancient 
Greek  state  had  lis  ups  and  downs,  and 
in  its  downward  course  through  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  times,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple lost  not  only  their  Independence  as 
a  nation,  but  they  also  lost  their  individ- 
ual freedom.  Toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
cen'tury  Greece  was  overwhelmed  and 
overrun  by  the  Turks.  Then  it  became  a 
province  of  the  Turkish  polyglot  empire. 
Thenceforth  these  once  free  and  free- 
dom-loving Greeks  had  to  endure  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Turks  in  their  home- 
land for  nearly  400  years. 

During  this  long  period  of  subjugation 
to  their  ruthless  alien  overlords,  Greeks 
made  many  attempts  to  free  themselves, 
but  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury all  their  attempts  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  they  paid  heavily  for  these  at- 
tempts: more  than  once  the  population 
of  several  sections  of  the  country  were 
massacred.  But  even  wholesale  massacres 
did  not  discourage  the  Greeks  from 
carrying  on  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
They  tried  again  and  again,  and  the  last 
attempt,  starting  on  March  25,  1821. 
eventually  led  to  their  independence. 

But  this  independence  was  not  attained 
with  ease,  or  without  heavy  sacrifices. 
For  more  than  6  years  bonds  of  brave 
and  stouthearted  Greeks  carried  on  their 
fight  against  their  formidable  foes  with 
little  outside  aid,  and  against  forbidding 
odds.  More  than  once  the  whole  nation 
faced  extermination  in  the  hands  of  cruel 
viceroys  of  the  Ottoman  siiltan.  It  was 
then  learned  that,   besides  committing 


wholesale  massacres,  the  Turks  were 
shipping  Greek  children  to  other  parts  of 
their  empire  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The 
news  of  this  barbarous  practice  had  its 
.shocking  and  startling  effect  upon  the 
tjovernments  of  European  powers.  At 
once  they  intervened,  and  by  destroying 
the  Ottoman  navy  in  a  naval  battle  in 
October  of  1827,  they  assured  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  Greeks. 

Since  those  days  the  Greek  people  have 
been  free  in  Greece  and  masters  of  their 
own  destiny.  Of  course  they  also  had 
their  anxious  and  parlous  years,  full  of 
calamities  and  even  tragedies.  They  were 
involved  in  both  world  wars,  and  both 
proved  disastrous  to  them.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  wars  Greece  was  destitute 
and  Its  people  were  In  dire  need  of  aid. 

Fortunately  their  friends  in  the  West 
were  able  to  assist  them  in  many  ways. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  war,  when 
victory  for  the  West  was  In  sight,  Greece 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  In- 
dependent existence  as  a  sovereign  state. 
The  combination  of  Communists  and 
partisans  was  almost  too  much  for  the 
Greek  Government  to  cope  with,  and  had 
It  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Britain,  the  country  would 
probably  have  become  another  satellite 
of  the  Kremlin.  I  am  Indeed  glad  and 
proud  that  we  had  a  firm  hand  In  fore- 
stalling such  a  calamity,  and  saw  to  It 
that  Greece  remained  free  and  Independ- 
ent. I  also  rejoice  In  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  used  its  good 
offices  more  than  once,  with  considerable 
effect.  In  settling  certain  International 
Issues  arising  between  Greece  and  her 
neighbors. 

Today's  Greece  Is  not  Immune  of  her 
Internal  problems.  The  Greek  people  are 
still  having  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
solving their  constitutional  problems. 
They  seem  to  be  in  the  throes  of  some 
turmoil,  but  fortunately  they  are  free 
from  external  dangers,  for  there  is  no 
danger  threatening  their  independence. 
On  the  observance  of  the  147th  anniver- 
sary of  their  Independence  Day  let  us  all 
hope  that  they  wlU  successfully  resolve 
their  internal  problems  and  enjoy  their 
freedom  in  peace  and  prosperity. 


surtax  proposal  and  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

I  have  always  supported  the  conten- 
tion of  the  House  that  tax  legislation 
should  originate  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  still  hold  this  view.  But  now 
is  not  the  time  for  us  to  quibble  over 
procedure.  Now  is  the  time  for  action  to 
show  the  world  that  this  Nation  is  fis- 
cally responsible. 

For  many  years  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  vote  the  programs  the  people 
have  told  us  they  want.  I  do  not  criticize 
at  this  point  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
the  programs.  However,  the  people  have 
been  unwilling  for  us  to  raise  by  taxation 
the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  for  these 
programs.  The  Congress  must  now  real- 
ize that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  face 
the  realities  of  our  fiscal  situation. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams, we  must  raise  taxes  to  finance 
them.  If  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
money,  we  must  curtail  the  programs. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  situation 
today,  because  of  the  cost  of  defending 
freedom  In  the  world,  requires  both  in- 
creased revenue  and  curtailed  spending 
in  my  opinion. 

I  commend  President  Johnson's  call 
for  financial  austerity.  To  take  this  posi- 
tion In  an  election  year  cannot  be  popu- 
lar when  It  gets  down  to  the  point  of 
actually  specifying  where  the  spending 
Is  to  be  reduced.  Our  attitude  for  too 
long  has  been  that  "everybody's  Federal 
money  but  mine  should  be  reduced  or 
eliminated." 

I  urge  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
whatever  action  will  result  In  the  most 
prompt  assumption  of  our  national  re- 
sponsibility. I  will  support  those  eco- 
nomic measures  which  will  move  us  most 
quickly  to  a  more  prudent  position  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments, 
which  will  bring  our  budget  into  balance, 
and  which  wUl  restore  the  confidence  of 
Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
our  economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort. 


UTILIZATION    OF    FEDERAL 
LABORATORIES 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  ACT 
NOW  TO  GET  ITS  FISCAL  HOUSE 
IN  ORDER 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  must  act  now  to  get  its 
fiscal  house  in  order.  The  Congress  must 
give  its  immediate  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Senate  is  be- 
ginning consideration  today  of  H.R. 
15414,  the  bUl  titled  the  "Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1968." 

While  this  bill  was  being  considered  In 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
attempts  were  made  to  amend  It  by  ad- 
dition of  the  administration's  surtax 
proposal  and  by  a  combination  of  the 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  March  26,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  wUl  begin  6  days  of 
hearings  on  the  utilization  of  Federal 
laboratories. 

The  two  decades  following  World 
War  II  have  seen  a  long-term,  upward 
trend  in  Federal  spending  and  Invest- 
ment In  research  and  development.  Be- 
ginning  with  $900  million  for  fiscal  year 
1947,  obHgations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment are  expected  to  total  $17.8  bil- 
lion m  fiscal  year  1969.  During  this  same 
period,  obligations  for  research  and 
development  facilities  and  fixed  equip- 
ment Increased  from  $71.4  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1947  to  a  high  of  almost  $1.2 


bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1963.  and  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  request  contains  $754 
million  for  this  purpose. 

Based  upon  figures  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shown  in  its  latest 
report  on  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development,  a  total  of  $11.6  billion 
has  been  obligated  for  faciUties  and  fixed 
equipment  for  fiscal  years  1947  through 
1968.  Moreover,  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  very  real  investment  in  recruit- 
ing and  training  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  man  the  laboratories  or  the 
cost  for  laboratory  maintenance  and  re- 
pair, so  that  our  total  investment  to 
date  in  Federal  laboratories  is  actually 
substantially  more  than  $11.6  billion. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
scientific  and  technical  needs  of  new 
programs  or  new  agencies  should  not  be 
filled  simply  by  building  and  staffing  more 
and  more  laboratories.  We  must  realize 
that  our  resouices  assignable  to  science 
and  technology  are  not  infinite,  and  that 
they  must  be  kept  within  respectable 
limits.  Yet  within  these  limits,  we  must 
still  accommodate  the  new  demands  for 
research  and  developent.  Problems  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  crime  control, 
transportation,  and  education  all  de- 
pend heavily  upon  advances  in  science 
and  technology. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  Con- 
gress must  seriously  Inquire  Into  the  al- 
ternatives to  building  new  laboratories. 
We  must  discover  how  we  can  best  use 
our  existing  competence,  and  how  Fed- 
eral laboratories — whether  Government 
or  contractor  operated — can  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  problems  facing  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Questions  concerning  the  use  of  our 
laboratories  are  going  to  be  with  us  for 
some  time.  But  we  are  entering  a  new 
phase  of  the  relationship  between  sci- 
ence, technology,  aJid  Government,  and 
these  questions  must  be  faced. 

Beginning  on  March  26  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment plans  to  receive  testimony  from 
the  Presidents  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  from  laboratory  directors, 
from  agencies  that  have  large  labora- 
tories, and  from  some  of  the  newer 
agencies  with  research  and  development 
needs.  We  expect  also  to  explore  how 
Federal  laboratories  can  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. 

A  great  deal  more  must  be  done  to  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
effects  of  various  deterrents,  and  I  hope 
the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  go  Into 
this  behavioral  science  aspect  of  crime 
later  in  the  session.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  these  hearings  will  concentrate 
on  applying  our  capabilities  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  to  crime  prevention  and 
control.  ^      ^  , 

For  example,  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission  identified  computer  tech- 
nology and  systems  analysis  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  important  areas,  and 
It  would  appear  that  the  capabilities  in- 
herent In  our  space  and  defense  pro- 
grams would  have  direct  application. 
Similarly,  transfers  of  technology  would 
be  apparent  In  the  fields  of  communica- 
tions and  fingerprint  Identification.  More 
importantly  perhaps.  Federal  labora- 
tories could  provide  the  bridge  between 
police  needs  and  existing  technology  by 
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providing  testing  and  evaluation  services 
which  an  independent  police  force  may 
be  unable  to  accomplish. 

In  general  then,  the  principal  issue 
that  the  subcommittee  plans  to  discuss 
during  these  hearings  is  how  can  we 
make  the  best  use  of  our  existing  Fed- 
eral laboratories?  We  expect  to  go  into 
such  issues  as  how  to  use  or  redirect  a 
laboratory's  capabiUties  when  it  essen- 
tially has  completed  its  assigned  mis- 
sion. What  policies  or  procedures  foster 
or  hinder  one  agency  of  government 
malting  use  of  the  capabilities  existing 
in  a  laboratory  funded  by  another 
agency?  How  can.  or  should,  mission- 
oriented  laboratories  be  responsive  to 
national  problems — such  as  transporta- 
tion, housing,  or  crime— in  which  they 
may  have  a  capability?  To  what  extent 
should  laboratory  directors  have  funds 
available  to  respond  to  new  areas  of  op- 
portunity, and  what  giiidelines  are  there 
to  determine  if  new  latwratories  should 
be  created  to  respond  to  new  missions 
or  if  the '  iob  can  be  handled  within 
existing  laboratories? 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Greek  Independence  Day— the  anniver- 
sary of  that  March  day  in  1821  when 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patros  un- 
furled the  Greek  national  flag,  touching 
off  a  revolution  that  wrested  Greece  free 
of  Ottoman  rule. 

Greek  Independence  Day  is  of  greater 
significance  than  ever  now  that  the 
coimtry  is  under  the  heel  of  a  military 
junta.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  the  hope  that  Greece, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy, will  soon  regain  the  tradition  of 
individual  liberty  it  gave  birth  to  more 
than  2.000  years  ago. 

Greece  and  its  civilization  have  been 
storied  through  the  ages  for  contribu- 
tions to  every  field  of  endeavor — fields 
ranging  from  government,  to  science,  to 
mathematics,  to  philosophy.  One  of 
the  few  historical  generalizations  that 
remain  intact  is  the  one  that  says  Greek 
civilization  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Western  world.  The  millions  of  Greeks 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, initiative,  and  intellectual 
brilliance  for  which  their  homeland  is 
famous.  Americans  of  Greek  descent  are 
among  this  Nation's  finest  citizens. 

These  citizens  are  part  of  a  tradition 
that  began  in  antiquity.  This  tradition, 
however,  did  not  stop  with  the  era  be- 
fore Christ.  While  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  lay  in  ruins,  the  Greek  Byzantine 
Empire  flourished  in  the  East.  Not  only 
did  it  govern  vast  lands  from  Italy  to 
the  Levant,  but  it  was  the  guardian  of 
Europe  against  the  barbarians  and  Sar- 
acens in  the  East.  Its  art  was  a  model  for 
Western  Europe  and  its  scholars  pre- 
served and  elaborated  on  the  writings  of 


the  ancient  Greeks.  When  this  Empire 
finally  fell  to  the  Turks  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Western  Europe  was  strong  enough 
to  defend  itself. 

For  the  next  few  centuries  the  Greeks 
remained  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Even  though  under  alien  rule,  they  re- 
tained a  superior  position  in  the  Otto- 
man Christian  community  and  rose  to 
control  much  of  the  commerce  of  the 
empire.  Nevertheless,  a  proud  and  in- 
dividualistic people  such  as  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  foreign  rule, 
particularly  when  it  was  degenerating. 
On  March  25,  1821,  they  rose  in  revolt. 
With  the  support  cf  European  powers 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Pres- 
ident and  people,  the  Greeks  threw  oft 
the  yoke  of  Turkish  rule. 

For  more  than  a  centurj',  the  Greeks 
governed  themselves.  Slowly,  they  de- 
veloped a  modem  society  anu  economy 
on  soil  which  was  often  rocky  and  di£B- 
cult.  Their  commerce  continued  to  grow, 
aided  by  the  many  stalwart  Greeks  who 
sought  their  fortune  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

But  this  happy  existence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  forever.  In  1940  ItaUan 
armies  struck.  The  Greeks  with  inferior 
arms  drove  them  out,  only  to  be  invaded 
by  the  Nazis  the  following  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  German  occupation  3  years 
later.  Greece  was  in  ruins.  Worse  yet. 
Communist  guerrillas  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  democratic  Greek 

At  this  point  the  United  States,  sym- 
pathetic with  a  nation  struggling  for  its 
existence,  gave  the  Greek  Government 
the  vital  aid  which  turned  the  tide 
against  the  Communist  insurgents. 
Since  then,  we  have  given  Greece  more 
aid  which  has  helped  it  to  recover  from 
the  horrible  ravages  of  the  war  years 
and  to  construct  its  economy  anew. 

The  full  potential  of  a  rebuilt  and  re- 
vitalized Greece,  however,  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  tyranny  now  gripping 
that  nation.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the  in- 
domitable Greek  spirit  will  soon  pry 
loose  this  srrip  and  establish  a  govern- 
ment worthy  of  Greece's  heritage. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  March 
25.  marks  the  147tli  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence.  It  is  fitting  to  take  note 
of  the  crisis  which  confronts  Greece  to- 
day as  we  also  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions of  Greek  cultural  and  political 
institutions  to  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Greek 
independence  movements  of  the  1820's, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  strong  Greek  na- 
tionalism began  to  emerge  in  the  1770's 
in  protest  against  the  Turkish  land  pol- 
icy. Two  events — the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  French  Revolution — had  a 
profoimd  effect  on  Greeks  who  sought  a 


rebirth  of  the  traditions,  language,  arts, 
music,  culture,  and  mores  of  the  Greek 
state  that  had  ceased  to  exist  with  the 
Roman  conquests. 

The  Greeks  considered  these  two  rebel- 
lions against  autocracy  to  be  the  models 
of  their  own  dreams  of  someday  break- 
ing the  Tvurkish  chains  that  bound  them 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Constantinople. 
Later,  other  examples  of  men  seeking 
freedom  appeared  much  closer  to  home. 
Serbia  and  Albania,  long  held  by  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  as  provinces  of  the 
great  empire,  seized  the  chance  for  inde- 
pendence and  established  their  own 
states.  The  new  spirit  of  liberty  swept 
through  Greece  and  the  movement  to 
gain  Independence  for  the  Greek  nation 
was  bom. 

In  1820,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Greek  patriot,  Alexandres  Ypsllan- 
tis,  a  group  of  Greek  exiles  tried  to  lead 
a  rebellion  in  the  Danubian  provinces  to 
the  north,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. However,  the  seeds  had  been 
planted,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
Danubian  provinces  were  to  be  used  a 
year  later  on  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
Early  in  March  1821,  Ypsilantis  gathered 
a  group  of  freedom-loving  Greeks  around 
him  and  stood  against  the  Turkish  gar- 
risons in  the  Pelopormesos,  but  the  might 
of  the  Turkish  war  machine  was  too 
much  for  the  imtrained  and  untried 
peasants.  The  Greeks  came  back  at  the 
end  of  March  behind  the  leadership  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Kalavrjrtra  to  chal- 
lenge again  the  authoritarian  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks. 

On  March  25,  1821,  the  banner  raised 
at  the  small  church  In  the  Peloponnesos 
soon  rallied  behind  it  Greeks  from  the 
north  and  from  the  islands.  Villages  and 
towns  attacked  their  Turkish  garrisons 
and  routed  the  Turks  in  retaliation  for 
the  slaughter  of  many  Greeks  by  the 
Turks.  The  reprisals  continued  after  the 
Turks  hanged  the  Greek  patriarch  Gre- 
gorlos  In  the  public  square  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  struggle  for  freedom  had 
begun,  and  the  Greek  people  faced  the 
Imposing  Turkish  armies  with  resolve 
and  determination  and  the  conviction 
that  they  would  one  day  soon  be  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  nation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly at  Epidaunis  on  January  1,  1822, 
a  constitution  written  by  Alexandres 
Mavrokordatos  and  Theodores  Negris 
was  adopted,  and  the  Greek  nation  was 
established.  While  many  nations  and 
many  people  all  over  the  world  praised 
the  Greek  movement  to  secure  freedom, 
the  international  scene  was  not  favor- 
able for  offering  much  support  to  the 
rebels.  For  the  next  2  years,  the  Greeks 
held  their  own  against  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Turks  until  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  finally  began  to 
wear  down  the  Greek  peasants.  At  Mis- 
solonghi  and  Athens,  the  Greeks  were 
cornered  and  forced  to  face  a  Turkish 
siege.  After  holding  out  gallantly  for 
several  n;onths,  the  Greeks  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Turks,  and  the  two  for- 
tresses fell.  While  the  battles  were  lost  at 
Missolonghi  and  Athens,  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived renewed  courage  from  the  example 
of  the  defenders.  The  world  later  heard 
of  the  dream  of  Greece  written  by  the 
poet  Byron  during  the  dark  days  at  Mis- 
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solonghl  when  he  put  to  verse  the  stirring 
message  of  Greek  freedom. 

The  Turks  soon  discovered  that  the 
Greeks  were  too  tenacious  for  their 
armies  alone,  so  they  caUed  on  their  allies 
in  Egypt  to  come  to  their  asslsUnce  and 
help  put  down  the  Greek  bid  for  liberty. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Muhammad  All 
Pasha,  himself  an  Albanian  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Ottomans,  the  Egyptian 
mercenaries  landed  in  the  south  of 
Greece  and  began  a  devastating  drive 
northward  against  the  Greek  forces,  by 
then  nearly  decimated  after  years  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  nations  of  Europe 
also  entered  the  war  defeating  the  Turk- 
ish navy  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in 
1827  With  this  assist  from  the  British, 
French,  and  the  Russians,  the  Greeks 
realized  new  hope  that  freedom  might 
be  theirs  after  all.  ,      ,„„„       a 

Russia  entered  the  war  in  1828  and 
quickly  defeated  the  faltering  Turkish 
forces,  extracting  from  them  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  1829  which  recognized  Greek 
independence.  The  war  that  had  begun 
in  1821  waa  over  in  1829—8  years  of 
bloodshed,  trial,  and  defeat,  but  also  8 
years  of  never  diminishing  hope  that  the 
freedom  of  Greece  would  one  day  be  a 
reaUty.  In  1832.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia  agreed  to  act  as  the  protec- 
tors of  the  new  Greek  state,  and  2  months 
later  the  formal  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Turks  giving  to  Greece  the  Independence 
and  freedom  for  which  these  vaUant  peo- 
ple had  fought  for  so  long. 

For  Western  civUization.  the  reemer- 
gence  of  Greece  as  an  independent  and 
democratic  nation  was  particularly  im- 
portant because  so  much  of  the  Western 
heritage  was  directly  influenced  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Rome  had  foUowed  the 
art,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  legal  and  political  foim- 
dations  laid  by  the  Romans  for  the  later 
emergence  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
also  indebted  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
over.  The  British,  French,  and  Russians 
imposed  upon  Greece  a  Bavarian  King 
who  soon  turned  Greece  into  a  Bavarian 
vassal  state  after  he  had  placed  his  coun- 
trymen in  all  the  positions  of  authority 
in  the  Greek  Government.  It  did  not  take 
the  Greek  people  long  to  realize  that  the 
freedom  for  which  they  had  yearned 
through  the  centuries  was  again  being 
usurped  by  outsiders.  In  1843,  a  blood- 
less revolt  swept  the  Bavarians  from 
power  and  installed  Greeks  m  their 
place.  A  National  Assembly  was  soon 
formed,  and  a  new  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated and,  in  a  gesture  of  respect,  the 
former  King  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
but  with  clear  limits  to  his  authority. 

After  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the 
King  who  continued  to  act  as  an  auto- 
crat, the  Greeks  deposed  Otto  of  Bavaria 
and  invited  a  Prince  of  Denmark  to  as- 
^me  the  throne  of  the  HeUenes.  IJus 
King  George  I,  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  line  which  has  ruled  Greece  smce 
1863  Greece  was  without  a  Kmg  during 
the  years  between  1924  and  1935  which 
c;aw  the  country  a  republic,  but  the  King 
was  recalled  in  1935  and  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  restored. 

In    1940,   Greece    faced    a   new    and 
ominous  threat.  The  fascist  dictators  of 
Italy  and  Germany  Invaded  the  country 
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and  defeated  the  small  Greek  Army,  but 
not  untU  the  Greek*  had  inflicted  heavy 
blows  on  their  would-be  conquerers. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
the  Greek  people  conUnued  to  fight  aj 
guerrillas.  ,  „,  . 

At  the  end  of  the  worldwide  conflict. 
Greece  faced  another  crisis.  Recognizing 
the  danger  to  Greece,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  asked  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  answer  the  caU  of  the 
Greek  people  and  to  assist  them.  The 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  responded  to  that  plea,  and  the 
Truman  doctrine  was  born.  With  the  aid 
of  U  S.  material  and  training.  Greece  was 
strengthened  and  by  1949  democracy 
had  again  prevailed.  .  ..    *v. 

Just  as  men  have  been  in>jpired  by  the 
examples  of  Greece  throughout  the 
centuries,  the  fortitude  and  determma- 
tion  of  the  modem  Greeks  Ijj  an  mspira- 
tion  to  aH  men  who  love  libsrty.  We  shall 
remember  the  stories  of  Marathon  and 
the  leadership  of  Miltiades  or  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans,  but  we 
shall  also  remember  the  proud  rejection 
of  the  Fascist  surrender  ultimatum  on 
October  28.  1940,  by  the  forces  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Papagos. 

The  building  in  which  we  legislate 
today  carries  the  undeniable  mark  of 
Greek  architecture,  just  as  so  many  of 
the  important  edifices  of  this  and  other 
democracies  throughout  the  world  are 
patterned  after  Greek  models.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  house  our  democratic 
institutions  in  buildings  which  copy  the 
Greek  style,  for  both  the  democracy  and 
the  building  are  examples  of  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Greeks  have  given  to 
the  worid.  Many  of  those  who  have  raised 
their  voices  in  these  hall*  may  appear  to 
be  the  inheritors  of  I>.^osthenes,  the 
great  orator  of  ancient  Greece  and  a 
spokesman  for  democracy  at  a  tune  when 
the  freedom  cherished  by  the  Greeks  was 
challenged  from  without. 

Today  the  world  finds  itself  on  the 
threshold  of  space  and  In  an  era  of  great 
scientific  advancement.  But  do  we  real- 
ize that  the  foundations  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  are  based  on  the  work  done 
by  the  Greeks  centuries  before  Europe 
emerged  from  the  age  of  barbarism?  The 
mathematical  equations  of  the  computer 
are  taken  from  Archimedes  and  Euclid 
and  their  pioneering  work  in  the  field  ot 
theoretical  mathematics.  Our  hospitals 
are  staffed  by  men  and  women  who  take 
an  oath  that  was  first  written  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  use  principles  discovered  by 
Galen  The  laws  we  formulate  in  this 
chamber  owe  much  to  laws  and  demo- 
cratic procedures  formulated  centuries 
ago  by  Solon,  Pericles,  Cleisthenes  and 
Draco  in  ancient  Greece. 

Today  freedom  in  Greece  is  agam 
threatened.  Since  April  of  1967^  when 
the  junta  took  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  constitution  has  been  sus- 
pended, the  press  censored,  and  former 
leaders  exiled  and  jailed. 

The  Greek  nation  must  be  restored  to 
constitutional  rule;  essential  civU  liber- 
ties must  be  respected. 

The  ideals  of  our  democracy  originated 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
for  the  United  States  not  to  use  its  full 


influence  to  insure  a  prompt  return  to 
democratic  government  in  Greece. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence  will  remind  free 
men  everywhere  of  the  situation  in 
Greece  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  *    *  »/,- 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr  Plynt  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landrum),  for  today,  on  account  of  ol- 
ficial  business. 

Mr  Matstjnaga  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  lUness. 

Mr  PEPPER  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 

business.  .     ,  .._ 

Mr  Stuckey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  GeorgiaJ ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  March  25.  1968,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGSi,  for  the  week  of  March  25.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias  of  Calif omia.)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  60  minutes,  en  March 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  10  min- 
utes, today.  .     ,  - -, 

Mr.  DiNGELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cabell*,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  l-ds  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  DORN. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  >  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 

material. 

Mr  QuiE  to  include  extraneous  matter 
with  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  include 
extraneous  matter  with  his  remarks 
made  today  in   the  Committee  of  the 

Whole.  ^  .. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias  of  California  i  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter :.i 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  QtJiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Curtis. 
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Mr.  SCHKRLE. 

Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Wylib. 
Mr.  Vandkr  Jaot. 
Mr.  McClurk. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massacliusetts  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cabell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wp-LiAM  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHMORE. 

Mr  Helstoski  in  eight  Instances. 
Mr  Vanik  in  four  instances. 
Mr  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr    Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  P.ATTEN  in  three  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Boland  in  three  instances. 

.  TUNNEY. 

,  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lecgett  in  four  instances. 
.  Hawkins. 
.  Nichols. 
.  Delaney. 

.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 
.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 
Kyros  in  two  instances. 
.  Edmondson  in  five  instances. 


tlon  of  appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  talcen  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  authorlza- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  26,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

REPORT     OF     EXPENDITtJRES     OF 
FOREIGN    CURRENCIES    AND    AP- 
PROPRIATED    FUNDS     INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES     DURING     1967     AS     RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE   MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED, 
BY    PUBLIC    LAW    86-472    AND    BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
502(b)    of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)   of 
Public  Law  86-472,   approved  May   14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12.  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  travel,  including  both  foreign 
currencies  expended  and  dollar  expendi- 
tures made  from  appropriated  funds. 

The  required  reports  for  travel  during 
1967  are  submitted  herewith: 


HEPORTOF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  595,  1ST  SESS,90TH  CONG.   COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  SUBCOM- 
•EPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE        mKLIuri^L^u^^^  qh^QREIGN  OPERATIONS.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1967 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival       Departure 


Lire  July     21      July     23 

do  .  .    July     23     July     24 

Pound     1  July     24     July     29 


July  21  July  23 
July  23  ,  July  24 
July     24     July     29 


Lire -.    July     21      July     23 


Lire 

do. 

Pound.. 


Paul  Jones: 

lUly 

Lebanon 

Israet 

d«  la  Garza: 

Italy - 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Dole: 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Israel - 

Holmes:  ,  ,      ■»! 

lUly       - Lire July     21 

Lebanon do J"!"     ?? 

Israel Pound 

Total  commeraal  transportation  paid 
for  in  French  francs «-- 

/    1 
Total '•■- 


Total 
days 


Foreisn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


31,250.00 
80.50 
150.00 

31,250.00 

i        80.50 

150.00 


50.00  44,750.00 
50.00  I  1C4.0O 
50. 00  I      325. 00 


do    July     23 

Pound July    24 


July     24 
July     29 


July     23 

July     24 

July     24     July     29 


3   31,250.00 

2  80.50 
5         150.00 

3  31.250.00 
2  80.50 
5  I      150.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72,790.00 
142.00 
429.00 

33, 063. 00 
183.  55 
386.00 


50.00  82,750.00 
50.  00  227. 00 
50.  00         519.  00 


72.60 
31.87 
108.  33  ' 

116.46 
43,75 
143,00 

54.50 

56.73 

128.67 

132.40 
70  31 
173.00 


5, 302.  SO 


1,131.62 


5,  302.  80 


6, 434.  42 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doller  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION  .  J6*43T42 

Paul  C.  Jones, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 


Fkbruart  2,  1968. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1967 


. 

0,t,                              Per  diem  rate          j  Total  amount  per  diem            Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Arrival      Departure 

Total      Foreign 
days     currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency        or  U.S. 
j    currency 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

Foreign  Operabons  Subcommittee 

Dollar 

Dollar,  rupees, 

yen,  Hong  Kong 

dollars, 

piasters. 

.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'. 

X'.-.---.- 



-"  — 

...... 

........ 



2,673.75 
4,419.72 

1,511.09 

State,  Justice,  ComnMrce  and 
Judiciary  Subcornmittee. 

do 

57,519.73 

66,124.29 

Committee  lotil- -  -  - 

1 

1 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
"^  EXPENDED  SnWEEN  JAN.  I,  AND  DEC.  31,  1967-Conbnued 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


Name  and  country 


Hon  Jamie  L.  Whitten: 

United  States 

Austria 

Belgium - 

Miscellaneous  enpenses. 
Air  transportation 

Subtotal 


Name  ot  currency 


Dollar... 
...^.do.. 
.;.  .do.. 

do-. 

do.. 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


ToM 


Arrival 


I  Departure  I  Total 
I  days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
cuiiency 


Aug. 
SepL 


Hon.  George  E  Shipley: 

United  States Dollar 

Mexico 1 00- 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone i do. 

United  States : oo. 

Air  transportation do. 


-i  Dec. 
.1  Dec. 
.|  Jan. 


23 
28 


Aug.  29 
SepL  3 
Sept     8 


Dec.  22 
Dec  28 
Jan.       4 


1 
5 
5 


25.00 
28.00 
29.00 


U  S.  dollar 

equivHient 
or  US. 
currency 


25.00 
140. 00 
145.00 


Foreign 
curiency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 


\  US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

curiency 


I 


I 
14.30  I 
8.  50  I. 
8.50 

7j9,  2b    . 


39,30 
148.  bO 
153  b'J 

11  6b 
7C9  2b 


310.00    . 


740.  55 


25.00  i. 
27.00  I. 

28.00  y 

25.00  I. 


25  00  1 

13b  UO 

1%  yo 

12  bO 

1246.40 

1,062.20 


25,00 
13b  UD 
196  00 

12,  bJ 
246  411 


Subtotal - - 

Ross  P.  Pope: 

United  States 1  Dollar 


Aug.    29 


Aiutria  -I <l0 *"8      ilJ   I  Sept.      3 

S!"?...!:-- do — -i  SepL     4  I  SepL     8 


Belgium 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Air  transportation 

Subtotal 

Agriculture  Subconunittee  total. 


....do. 
do. 


>  None  allotted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FORFIGN  OPERATIONS 


Hon.  Jeftery  Cohelan: 

India 

Pakistan 

Air  transportation 


Subtotal 

Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan: 

H^g"KongV."."."--;;-;;;--;;;;-    Hong  Kong  dollar.. 

Vietnam - Piasters 

Less  refund 


Dollar... 
...do... 
Rupees.. 


Yen. 


Subtotal... 
Hong  Kong.. 
Less  refund. 


Subtotal.. 

Air  transportation. 


Subtotal. 


Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee total 


Hong  Kong  dollars 


Dollar.. 


Dec 

Jan. 


June  30 
July  1 
July      2 


July 


Jan. 
Jan. 


July 
July 
July 


13 
4 


18.000 

289.50 

6,900 


July 


289.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


18,000 

579.00 

17.700 

-17.200 


1,994.10 


50.  00  I 

100.00  1. 

150.00  i. 

-145.76  i. 


1.994.10 


3K  00 

lUC  00 

1,994.  10 


2,394.10 


18.000 
(') 


(') 


f.C.  00 


50.00 


500 

858.50 

-241.00 


4.24  I. 

150.00  L 

-41.62  I. 


500  I 


4  24 


627.50 


108.38  I-. ..-' 1      627.50 

1,853.00  I 


262.  62 


1.863.O0'l. 


3,857.10 


108.38 
1,863.00 


1  None  allotted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND  JUDICIARY 


Hon.  John  J.  Rooney: 

Dollar 

June    24 
July       1 
July      3 
July      4 

June    30 
July      2 
July      4 
July       5 

7    .- 

1  i::::::: 
1 

28  00  i 

196.00  ' 

1 

...i            196.00 

Italy  (Rome) 

Italy  (Venice) 

50  00  1 

...'              50.00 

do - 

do 

do 

do. 

27  00  ! 

54!  00    .'.'..'.'... 

'"";;;]■_;;:;;: '         54.00 

Belgium  (Brussels) 

France  (Pans) - 

Transportation 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  total.. 

33.00! 

33.00    -- 

""i,'i78.'09'L"-- 

1.178.09 

333.00  ' 

1 

1,178,09  1 

...'        1,511.09 

SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF 


William  C.  Austin: 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 


Dollars '  Sept, 


England 

Round  trip  transportation 

Hawaii 

South  Vietnam 

Philippines 

Okinawa 

Japan 

Korea.. 

Japan 

Hawaii 

Round  trip  transportation 


Subtotal. 


1  Sept. 

7 

Sept. 

22 

Sept. 

22 

Sept. 

2A 

Sept. 

2/ 

Ucl. 

l 

i.-.do. 

...do- 

1  Oct. 

2 

Cct. 

b 

"nit"' 

"is" 

"Oct." 

"24" 

Oct. 

?5 

Oct. 

2/ 

[   Oct. 

27 

Oct. 

31 

■  Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

J 

I  Nov. 

3 

Nov. 

12 

i  Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

15 

1  Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

L..do. 



Nov. 

1/ 

i 



12>^. 
5      . 

4-4  . 
1 

4'4    - 

.....  . 

2 

4-4  . 
3 
84  ■ 

3'4    . 

1  , 
2'V 


26.00  I. 

28.00  I. 

27.00  I. 

25.00  I. 

33.00  . 

"25."()0"  '. 
36.00  . 
24.00  . 
26.00  I. 
28.00  1. 
24.00  I. 
28.00  t. 
25.00  I. 


325.  CO  . 
140.00  :. 
128.25  . 
25.00  1. 
140.25  I. 

'225.'00"'". 

72.00  '. 
102.00    . 

78.00  . 
245.00  I. 

78.00    . 

14.00  I. 

62.  50  ' . 


1,635.00 


40.73 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S76.  90  ' 

0        1 

c       ' 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

1.992.40 

3.010.03 


365,  73 

140.  00 

128.2b 

2  b.  00 

140.2b 

976.90 

225.  OJ 

72.  OQ 

102.00 

78.00 

245.  00 

78.00 

14.00 

62.50 

1,992.40 


4,645.03 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS    COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tXPENOED  BETWEEN  JAN    1   AND  DEC    31,   1967-ContinuBd 


SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF— Continutd 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Carl  L  Bennett: 
Germany.. 

Italy 

Spain 


England  

Round  trip  transportation 

Hawaii 

Pti  lippines 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Thailand. 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Alaska 

Round  trip  transportation 


Subto^l 

Robert  C,  Byrnes: 

Germany.-.     

Ilaiy ~- 

Spain  -- . 

England 

Round  trip  transportation. 

Hawaii --- 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Korea 

Japan. 

Alaska -- 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 


John  M.  Flatley: 

Mexico 

Round  trip  transportation 
Subtotal 


Robert  M.  Franklin: 

Germany 

Italy 

Spam 

England 

Round  trip  transportation. 

Hawaii 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Japan -. 

Alaska — 

Round  trip  transportation. 

Subtotal 

Edward  J.  Hayes: 

Germany 

Italy... 

Spam 

England 

Round  trip  transportation 
Hawaii.. 

South  Vietnam...     

Thailand 

Hong  Kong. 

Japan.  

Alaska 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 


Roy  E.  Hylaman: 

Hawaii. .   

Japan. 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam. 

Thailand 

Italy 

Spam 

Germany 

England 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 


3.994.35 


1.275.25 


0 

237.  50 

0 

161.00 

0 

%.00 

0 

33.75 

0 

117.  CO 

0 

21.  CO 

0 

70.00 

0 

40.50 

0 

62.50 

0 

299.  00 

0 

132.00 

2.048.40  1 

2,048.40 

2.048.40  |.-.. 

3,323.65 

Edward  R  Keblusek: 

Geimany 

Italy. 

Spain 


Sept.  7  Sept.  22  12 

SepL  22  Sept.  27  5 

S«pL  27  Oct  2  4 

do              do  1 


26.00 
28.00 
27.00 
25,00 


325.  00 
140.00 
128.25 

25.00 


40.73 

0 
0 
0 


365.73 

140.  00 

128.25 

25,00 


SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF-Continued 


Name  and  country 


Edward  R.  Keblusek— Continued 

England 

Round  trip  transportation.  - 

Hawaii 

South  Vietnam.. 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan.- -- - 

Japan -• 

Korea 

Alaska -  - 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 

Robert  G.  Kunkel 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain 

England. ----^-:  — 

Round  trip  transportation.. 
MexKO - 

Round  trip  transportation.. 

Subtotal... 

Richard  F  McEliece: 

Mexico --- 

Round  trip  transportation. 

Subtotal 

Paul  J.  Mohr: 

Hawaii 

Japan. — 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

South  Vietnam.. 

Thailand 

Greece - 

Ethiopia -- -- 

Germany - 

England --:.-.- 

Round  trip  transportation 


Peter  J.  Murphy,  Jr.: 

Hawaii - 

Japan.. 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

South  Vietnam.. 

Thailand -- 

Italy 

Spain... 


Edward  W.  Pennypacker; 

Hawaii — 

Japan 

Philippines 

Hongkong. 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand - 

Greece 

Ethiopia -• 

Germany... 

England _--- 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 


James  V,  Sullivan: 

Germany 

Italy. - --- 

Spam - -- 

England ■    

Rouna  trip  transportation. 

Hawaii.    - 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand.- 

Hong  Kong.- 

Taiwan - 

Japan - — 

Korea 

Round  trip  transportation 
Subtotal 
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SURVEYS  AND  I NVESTIGATIOHS  STAFF— Cont*no«d 


Total  amount  per  diem 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Donald  E.  Walter 
Germany. . 

Italy 

Spain 


Dollar 

..-do 

.-do 


England 

Round  trip  transportation — .j — 

Hawan ■> — 

Soutli  Vietnam 

Philippines - 

Okinawa - 

Japan 

Korea - 

Ataska-   .   

Round  trip  transportation 


.♦-do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sept.  22     Sept.    2' 

Sept.  27  ■  Oct,       2 

do  do 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


5 

4'.' 

1 


Subtotal. 


H.Branch  Wood: 

Germaitf 

Italy 

Spain.   .-'. 

England  

Round  trip  transportation  . 

Hawaii 

South  Vietnam.   — 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea 

Japan... 

Hawaii 

Round  trip  transportatioa. 

Subtotal 

Grand  total 


2 

Oct 

6 

41, 

( 

IS 

Oct 

24 

9 

?5 

Oct 

27 

2 

?7 

Oct 

31 

4U 

11 

Nov 

3 

i 

1 

Nov 

12 

8Vi 

1? 

Nov 

15 

3'^! 1 

15 

Nov 

1/ 

2'* 

I 

1 

26,00 
.00 
27.00 
25,00 
33,00 

25.00 
36.00 
24,00 
26.00 
28.00 
24.00 
25.00 


Dollar  . 
..  do  - 
do.. 

do.. 

do. 

...do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

...do. 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  22 
Sept.    27 

1     -do 

!  Oct.       2 


Sept.  22 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  2 
.  .do.... 
Oct.  6 


Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

25  ' 

Oct 

27 

Oct 

31 

Nov. 

1 

1  Nov. 

3 

1  Nov. 

12 

Nov, 

lb  ! 

...do. 



Oct. 
Oct 

Oct. 
Nov, 
Nov 


24 

27 

31 

1 

3 


Nov  12 
Nov  15 
Nov,  16 
W 


5     - 
i'il 

1  - 

*h\. 

9      ' 

2  ■ 
4  ' 
1 

2'-,  - 
8». 
3', 


26. 00  I 

28.  00  ' 

27.  00    . 

25.  00  I . 
33. 00  i  - 

25.00  '! 
36. 00  ! 
28.00    . 
31.00  I . 

26.  00  '  - 

28.  00  !. 
24.00  ' 
28.00 
25,00 


325.00 
140.00  ' 
128.25  I 
25.00  i 
140.25  I 

225.00 
72.00  I 

102.  00 
78.00  I 

245.00  i 
78.00 
68.75 


325.00 

140.  00 

128.25 

25.00 

140.25 


707,  48 


225.  00 
72.00  ' 

112.00 

"••Sl.OO  ' 

58.50 

245.  00 
78.00  ' 
14,  00 
62.  50 


3,065.13 


71 

365.73 

140.  00 

128.25 

25.00 

140.25 

90 

976.90 

225.  00 
72.00 

112.00 
31.00 

58.50 

245.00 

78.  00 

14.00 

62.50 

.50 

1        2,047.50 

4,721.63 


37,134.98 


57, 519. 73 


March  1,  1968. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF 

Name  and  covntry 


Edward  J.  Hates. 
Director.  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  --EE  AUTHOP.ZEO  BV  ^--  ^3  ---  ,  90TH  CONG     COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV.CE.  U  S 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN    JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31,   196/         


Date 


I  Name  at  currency 


Subcommittee  to  Vietnam 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe 

Subcommittee  to  Vietnam 

Subcommittee   on    National    Oetense 

Pasture. 

Subcommitteolo  Western  Europe 

Full  committee  (members  traveling. 

individually). 


I  _.       '  Total 

Arrival       Departure  '  ^^^j 


Per  diem  rate 


I   U.S.  dollar 
Foreign    !   equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 
currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Tottl 


Foreign 
currency 


ToUI. 


b,  500.  00 
2,600.00 
1,600.00 
11,150.00 

900,00 

i 

750.00 

, 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

3.736.99  ' 
2,455.55 
1,319.49 
7,672.15 

861.85 
622. 61 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


22,388.75 

5. 642.  76 

29,491.70 

21,956.00 

1,926.00 
2,118.21 


22, 500. 00 


16,668.64  I '     83,533.42 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

26,125.74 

8,098.31 

30.811.19 

29,638.15 

2,787.85 
2,740.82 


100.202.06 


I 


n^oie^ToSniimS^rai^  transportation  costs  tar  House  Commrttee  on  Armed  Services  for  1967:  J47 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent).  .   

Appropriated  funds.  Government  department: 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy - 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 


850.86. 


Amount 
52,351.20 

1,026.89 
26,804.97 

20. 020.  00 


100,202.06 


March 


1968. 


L.  Mendel  Rivkrs, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Hon  James  A.  Byrne: 

Thailand — 

South  Vietnam 

Hong  Kong - .  ■ 

Transportation  from  United  States 

and  return. 
Military  airlift  transportation 


SubtoUl 
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ll/l  ft  w  I    ft  1  I     J  \  I  Cj  ^~^  ^~^  ^"^ 

SUBCOMf^lTTEE  ON  VIETNAM-Continued 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  pet  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Departure    Total       Foreign 
days  .  currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


ForeiRH 
currency 


Hon,  Samuels  Stratton:  i 

Th.iiland   ^"^', 

South  Vietnam ^'^^"t     „  h„„,, 

HonoKong I  HonR  Konj!  doHar. 

liansportationtrom  United  Slates  1  Guilder        

and  return,  ,,  r-    ^  n,. 

Military  airlift  transportation U  b  dollar 

Subtotal - 1 

Hon  G  Elliott  Hagan: 

Thailand... 

South  Vietnam.--    

Hong  KonR- .    l  o.  . 

Transportation  from  United  States 

and  return 
Military  airlift  transportation 


25  I  Mar     28  I 

23  I   Apr        2  1 
2   I   Apr 


3  i  3,085.60 
■j  I  29,500 
3  I       850.25 


150.00  I  1,514.75 
250,00  I  3.000 
1 50.  00  I       487.  20 


78,50 
35.40 
84.  3=j 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

curiency 


1,742.00 


Foreipn 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


511.39 


1,614.75 

3,000 

487.  20 

5.288 

Bhat 

Piastre 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Guilder.  .  - 

U  S.  dollar- 


"ifom    US.     and 


Subtotal 

Hon.  Donald  J.  Irwin: 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam.. 

Hong  Kong 

Transportation 

return. 
Military  airlift  transportation 

Subtotal- 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser: 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam 

Hong  Kong- -     - 

Transportation     from     US.     and 

return 
Military  airlift  transportation 


Bhal..  

Mar, 

25 

Mar 

Piastre      . 

Mar, 

78 

Apr 

Hong  Kong  dollar- 

Apr. 

2 

Apr 

Guilder 



US.  dollar. 


Bhat 

Piastre. 

Hong  Kong  dollar- 
Guilder 

U.S.  dollar 


3.  085.  50 
29.600 
860. 25 


1.495.50 
4.'" 

844.20 

6,288  I       1.74:,  to  6,283  I 

511.39  I   -       -    -     - 


550.00 


150.00  '  3.085.50 

?60.  00         U .  900 
160  00         850.25 


261.94 


2.  253.  39 


150.00 

100.  60 
150.00 


3,085.50  ' 

I ■  11.900  i 

r 860.26 

"6;288''     1.742.00  6,288  I 

446.69  i ' 


78  50 

35.  4n 

84,35 

1,742,00 

511,39 

2,451.64 


7^70 
42.04 
147.20 

1,742,00 

511.39 
2,515.33 


150.00 

I'.Kl.  50 

160.00 

1,742.00 

446,  89 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


26 

28 

2 


Mar. 
Mar 
Apr. 


Subtotal ---- -  

Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck:  j 

Thailand i  °"", 

South  Vietnam [."^"l  „„  HMi»r 

Hong  Kong -^  ,  Hong  Kong  dollar 

Transportation    Irom    US.    and  Guilder - 

"'"'"  1    lie    J„ll,. 

Military  airlift  transportation |  U.S.  dollar 

Subtotal 

Hon.  William  L  Dickinson; 

Thailand-, - -    °"'V" 

South  Vietnam 1  L'      L„„  rf„iia. 

Hong  Kong  Hong  Kong  dollar 

Transportation  from  United  States  '  ''-■■'■'■" 

and  return. 
Military  airlift - - 

Subtotal - --- 

William  H.  Cook: 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam 

Mong  Kong ■   - 

Transportation  from  United  States 

and  return. 
Military  airlift. 

Subtotal 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson.  Jr.,  USMC: 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam - 

Hong  Kong -  -  l  ,;.-  v ' 

Transportation  from  United  States 

and  return 
Military  airlift... - 

Subtotal --• 

Capt.  P.  L.Sullivan,  USN: 

Thailand- j  g"/' „ 

SouthVietnam --    [}'^"l„  „  .„,,,,   i  Anr 

HongKong  Hong  Kong  dollar.-l  Apr. 

Transportation  from  United  States  i  Guilder 

and  return.  i  j„ii,. 

Military  airlift  transportation U.S.  dollar 

Subtotal 

Grand  total 


Mar, 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Mar 
Apr. 
Apr. 


28 
2 


3  '  3,085.50 

5         29. 500 
3         860. 25 


650.  00 


150.00  3,085.50 
250.00  ,  10,780 
160.00         860.25 


400.50 


150.00 
91.35 
160.00 


2,188.89 


2,589.39 


611.39 


3.085.50 

10.780 

650.26 

6.288 

550.  00 


391.35 


2.253.39  i 


3,  j85.  50 
29.500 
860.25 

160.00 
250.00 
150.  00 

3,  085.  50 
8,500 
568.05  1 

160.00  1 3.085^60 

72.00    ' *„^™ 

qq  PS  568.  05 

,:     '6,288         i, 742.00  6.288 


160.00 

91.35 

160,00 

1,742.00 

'.11.39 

2,644.74 

160.00 

72,00 

99.05 

1,742.00 

446.89 

2.509.9; 


2,685.50 

20.500 

850.  26 

1        6,288 

130.55 

173.65 

160.00 

1,742.00 

511.39 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  J  equivalent). 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 
21,156.99 
4,958.75 


C?SSs:1iote;i;;;;^tDipaHn,eiitV6epartmentoftheNavy l^;^^ 


Total. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Nhm  Mi  oountqr 


Ron.  PMlip  J.  Philbia: 

Franca 

Transportation  froin  United  States 
and  raturi. 


Date 


Nama  ot  curranqr 


Per  diem  rate  i  Total  amount  per  diem  Transportation 

US.  dollar 


Total 


,  :  US  dollar  1    U.S.  dollar   1  US.  dollar   :  US.  dollar 

currency  i     currency  |     currency  currency 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.: 

France. 

Transportation  trom  United  States 
and  return. 


Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 


May     31      June      5 


I 

I 

6      1.479,  M 


300.00      1,470.00 


300.00 


3,146.40 


1.470,00  300.   0 

791,95      3,146.40  791  35 


300.00 


300.00 


.'  791.95 


Subiotal. 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson: 

France 

Transportation  trom  United  States 
and  raturn. 


Franc. 
do. 


May    31     June     5  !       6 


1.479.00  300.00     1.1220.001  248.50 


.   1.220.  00 
i,' 389.  00  I  282.80      1.389.00 


1,091.9') 


248  '0 
282.  80 


300.00 


248, 50 


282. 80 


531.30 


Franc. - 


SubtoUt.- 


....    May     31      lune      5  6      1,479.00 

I__l 


300,00      1,470.00 


300.00 


1,389.00 


.    1,470.00 
282.80      1,389.00 


300,  i '9 
282.  80 


Hon.  Robert  L  Leu*tt: 

France Franc 

Transportation  from  United  Slates    do. . . 

and  return. 

Subtotal 

Hon.  Donald  J.  Irwin: 

Franca Franc.. 

Transportation  trom  United  States    do. 

and  return. 


May    31 


300.00 


300,00 


282.  80 


582. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  CharlesW.  Whalen,  Jr.: 

France Franc... 

Transportation  from  United  States    do. 

and  return. 


Subtotal. 


June      5  1        6  I  1.470.00  300.00      1,47100 

1  i  I  I 


300,00  ' - :  1,470,00 

,  1,389,00  282.80  ,  1,389.00 


I 


300,  00 
282.  80 


300.00 


300.00 


282.  SO 


582.80 


May     31      Juno      5  6      1,470.00,  300, 00  '  1 ,  470, 00  I  300,00 


1,389,00 


1  470  00  300,  00 

282.80      1,389,00  \  282.80 


May     31     Jun«      5 


Col.  Richard  L  Coons,  USAF;  I 

France „"*-.: ." 

Transportation  trom  United  States  Deutsche  mark, 
and  return.                             i 


May     31  '  June      4 


Subtotal ] 

Cot  Jack  R»t6r.  USAF:  !  o       „        ,  „.      . 

France.... Franc  — :  May   31        June      4 

Transportation  trom  United  States  Deutsche  mark 

and  riturn.  .  | 


Subtotal. 


Major  Charles  R.  Cottrell.  USAF: 

Franco i  Franc... 

Transportation  trom  United  States    ...do 

and  raturn.  I 


...I  May   31        June      s!        6|      1,470.         -300.00      1.470. 00 


300.00 


470,  00  300.  00 

282,  80      i;  389,  00  I  282.  80 


Subtotal 

Local  transportation  for  entire  subcom-  ; 
mittee:  i  ,. 

France - Franc 


300.00 


300.00    1  282.80    :  i:82,8J 

i  i  '  i 
[  9,559.47         1,944.96     9,559,47  1,944.96 


Total. 


2, 600.  00 


2.455.55  : i       5.642.76 


8,  098. 31 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 

FKBRT7AIIT    1968. 


Amount. 
8,098.31 


Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Europe. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VIETNAM 


Name  of  currency 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nama  and  country 

_^ — —  ( 

I                             1                     U.S.  dollar 
Arrival    ,  Departure    ToUl      Foreign    ,   equivalent 
days      currency         or  U.S. 
1           1                      currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar                     1   US.  dollar 

equivalent   i    Foreign    l   equivalent 

or  U.S.      ,  currency  |      or  U.S. 

currency                     1    currency 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Idwrd: 

Vietnam            

Piastre 

Deutsche  mark — 

June     3 

June    10 

8 

23.500 

200. 00         23, 500 

1 

200.00  , 

1  3, 895,  00 

,23,600.00 

972,  80      3,  895,  00 

200.  00 
972.  80 

Transportation  from  United  States. 

3, 639.  37 

3, 639. 37 

Military  airlift  transportation 
overseas  and  return  to  United 
States. 



200.00 

2oaoo 

4,612.17 

4,812.17 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VIETNAM-ConUnued 
Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar  :  U.S.  dollar   ^ 

equivalent        Fcreifn       equivalent        Foreifn 

or  U  S,  currency  or  U  S  currency 

currency  ■     currency 


Total 

LIS-  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


3,895  OC 


22,  5W  IK) 

bl2  H      3,  895  I'O 

3,639.37  ;-- 


19!    10 

97?  KO 

3, 639,  37 


4  612  17      

4.803.27 

346  58 

60  15 

,0?  63      '         12.700  00  107  13 

7:225.'60  1,816  68      7,225,60  1,818,68 


ForciRP  currency  (US,  dollar  equivalent).  ..•-.-..--.  -  -  -  -  _--•-■ 
Appropriated  funds,  Government  Department:  Department  ol  the  ^3vy. 


30.811   19 


Total 

Febrtjaet  20,  1968. 


RiCIlARD    H.    ICnORD, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Vietnam. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POSTURE 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Departure    Total       Foreign 
days      currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.: 

Philippines - - „*^°. -■ 

Vietnam - P'^ye- 

Thailand ----'  ?'v'  ---y-,rv"" 

Malaysia - Malaysia  dollar 

Singapore Singapore  dollar.. 

Indonesia u  ""   l-    •"V/nV," 

Hong  Kong - Hong  Kong  dollar- 
Korea --  ^°" - 

Japan.. '^" 

Military  transportation  from 

United  States  and  return.. US.  dollar 


Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
...do 


Nov.  29 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
.do 


3  579 

4  23, 600 
3       3, 085.  50 

151.23 


150.00  183 

^00. 00         20,945 
150.00      1,685,50 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


I2J 


11.000 
668.67 
27,365 
54,000 


50,00 

50.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 


110,16 

11,000 
578.  92 
19,388 
23,400 


47  41                - 183 

177M    ""        20.945 

81:94        V......  1.685.50 

36.90  75.25               24.65  185.41 

M.OO --  iLOOO 

96.50    -..- "8-92 

7(1  Q^                                          19, 088 

65:00  ::;::::::::::- ^3,4001 


47   41 
:77.  bO 

a.s 

61.55 

50,  00 
96,50 
70,85 
65.00 


1.820.00 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  William  H.  Bates:  ,^      ^ 

Greece Drachma 

Vietnam... P'^Jtre 

Thailand '  f!'^}-':-,: 

Malaysia.- - Malaysia  dollar--. 

Singapore '  Singapore  dollar-. 

Indonesia Rupiah.....     ... 

Hong  Kong - -  Hong  Kong  dollar- 


Nnv 

28 

Nov. 

29 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

J 

Dec. 

4 

Dec, 

b 

nee 

7 

Dec 

/ 

rio 

-  .do. 

.      . 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

9 

Dec. 

10 
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NioM  Md  oountiy 


Nime  ot  cufrency 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POSTURE- Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Arrival       Departure 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent       Foreign 

.   or  U  S  currency 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent       Foreign 
or  U  S  currency 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total 


I    US.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency         or  U  S 
currency 


Hon  William  H.  B««s- 
Korea 


Continued 

Won 

iaotn  ^'"-  

Military  "transportation  to  United     US  dollar 

States. 


Dec 
Dec. 


11      Dec 
13      Dec 


12 
15 


.•'  27. 365 

3  54, 000 


Subtotal. 


100  00 
150  00 


900.00 


1, 

1 

16,955 
19,356 

61.% 
53.78 

'"'."['          910.00 

1. 

567.23 

1      1,657.05 

16.955 
19,356 


61.9b 

53.73 
910.  Ou 


2,224.28 


Peso 

Piastre. 

Baht. 


Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton: 

Pl)ilippinej 

Vietnam 

I'Lli'^jJ ■'":;::::       Malaysia  doHar 

g!S^.;:;:::::::::; !  |;xr '""'"- 

!C^.:::::;::::::::::::::-S^^<''>'^'- 

Korea v.°  '   ■- 

jjpan  '*    -     '  " 

MilitarytrVn'sportation  from  United      US.  dollar. 

States  tntf  return. 


Nov.     27 
Nov.     30 


Subtotal 

Hon.  Charles  A  Halleck: 

Philippines 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Korea - 

Japan ,       ,,    .   . 

Military  transportation  trom  United 
States  and  return. 


Subtotal. 


Hen.  William  L.  Dickinson: 

Philippines 

Vietnam 

Thailand. 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Korea - 

Japan v,--.\. 

Military  transportatwn  trom  United 

States  and  return. 

Subtotal . 

Min  R.  Blandford: 

Philippines 

Vietnam.. 

Thailand 

Malaysia — 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Military  transportation  Irom 

United  States. 
Commercial  transportation  to 

United  States. 

'         Subtotal 

John  T  M  Reddan: 

Philippines 

Vietnam    — 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Korea 

Japan 

Military  transportation  Irom 
United  States  and  return. 


Peso 

Piastre 

Baht 

Malaysia  dollar  . 

Singapore  dollar. 

Rupiah 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Won  .. 

Yen  .. 

US  dollar. 


Peso. 

Piastre 
Baht 

Malaysia  dollar  . 
Singapore  do  lar. 

Rupiah 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Won 

Yen  

US    dollar.       . 


Subtotal. 


U  Col.  Labre  R.  Garcia.  USAF; 

Philippines 

Vietnam '- 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong -  

Korea — -- 

Japan — 

Military  transportation  Irom 
United  States  and  return. 


Svbtotal 


Peso 

Piastre 

Baht 

Malaysia  dollar 

Singapore  dollar 

Rupiah. 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

US.  dollar 

Deutsche  mark 


Peso 
Piastre 
Baht..       . 

Malaysia  dollar 

Singapore  dollar. 

Rupiah 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Won. 

Yen 

US.  dollar 


Peso. 
Piastre 

Baht .- 

Malaysia  dollar.. 
Singapore  dollar. 

Rupian 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Won 

Yen 


2, 459. 91 
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Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate  I   Total  amount  per  diem  i         Transportation 


Total 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival       Departure 


William  H.  Cook 


-— - ::--:-:-:::::'  ^^^re:::::::::::  P 


Vietnam 

Thailand 

Malaysia. 

Singapore. 

Indonesia 
Hong 


Baht ... 

Malaysia  dollar.. 
Singapore  doiiar. 
Rupiah. 


KdnK;ii;"."-'.;;-----------'  """8  "^""K  ''°"^' 


Korea 

Japan - 

Military  transportation  Irom 
United  States  and  return. 

Subtotal. 

Robert  F.  Keller: 

Philippines 

Vietna  m 

Thailand. 

Malaysia 

Singapore - 

I  ndonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Korea 

Japan 

Military  transportation  Irom 
United  States  and  return. 

Subtotal.. 

Admiral  David  L  Martineau  USN: 

Philippines -  - 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Imdonesia 

Hong  Kong 

Korea — 

Japan — 

Military  transportation  trom 
United  States  and  return. 


Won. 

Yen     

US  dollar 


Dec. 
Dec. 
...do 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
.  .do 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


29 
3 
6 
7 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  b 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Fireign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equi.alent 

01  U  S 

cufiency 


Peso  Nov.     27  Nov. 

Piastre Nov.     3'J  Dec. 

Baht Dec.       4  Dec. 

Malaysia  dollar.  ..    Dec.       7  Dec. 

Singapore  dollar do ;, 


11 
12 
15 


29 
3 
6 
7 


579 

23.6110 

3,  065.  50 

151.23 

11,000 

5^-3 

13.682 

54.CuO 


15C.  00  579 

200.00         ?l,t60 
150.00      3.085.50 


I 


50.00 

50.  00 
HjO.  00 

511.  00 
15t.  CO 


95.46 

9.115 

iu3 

11,415 

41,947 


950,00 


Rupiah Dec. 

Hong  Kong  dollar..    Dec.      9 

Won Dec.     12 

Yen  Dec.     13 

U.S.d'ollar 


Peso 1  NO"  " 

Piastre .-i  N"*.  30 

Baht - Dec.  4 

Malaysian  dollar...    Dec.  7 

Singapore  dollar...    Dec.  7 

Rupiah Dec  8 

Hong  Kong  dollar..    Dec.  9 

Won Dec.  11 

Yen        ,  Dec.  13 

U.S.'dollar 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


^ 

579 

150.00 

188.90 

4 

23.600 

200.  00 

14.600 

3 

3,  085.  50 

150.00 

2,  385.  50 

1 ., 

]■     151.23 

50.00 

90.00 

1 

11  000 

5U.  00 

7752,  00 

^ 

903 

150.00 

458.  00 

1 

13.682  , 

5.'  00 

9.270 

3 

54.000 

150.00 

24.529 

150. BC 

183.56 

150.00 

31.56  '         75.25  24.65 

41  43 

150.  OU 

41,71  

116.5; .  -- 

1.820.00 

'864.78 1£44.65_.--^--..--. 

48  96         188-99 

123  73  ■  — -    K.600 

115:97  ..-..--    - '  2,385.50 

30.00     75.25      24.65  ,   165.25 

35  24  ,   7,752.50 

75:o8  ;::■::::::;.-: ^^.^ 

33  88  5.270 

£8:i4  ;.: 2*."9 

1 ,  820.  00  '    - 


1 

US 

dollar 

Foreign 

equ 

valeni 

Currency 

or 

US 

currency 

•79 

l',0.  00 

21,6b0 

183.56 

3.  085.  50 

I'.O.  00 

170.71 

'S.  21 

9,115 

41  43 

503 

15.'.  OU 

n.416 

4!   71 

41,947 

116,5? 
,  bi'O,  00 

2.709.43 


48.96 
123.73 
115.97 

54.65 

35.  24 
76.08 
33.88 
68.14 
1.  fl'O.  00 

Subtotal 

Thomas  W.  Blankenship: 

Philippines 

Vietnam.. 

Thailand 

Indonesia. — 

Hong  Kong .• 

Korea 

Japan - 

Military  transportation  trom 
United  States  and  return 


,  Nov 

1 
29 

Dec. 

3   ; 

Dec. 

b 

Dec. 

7 

Dec. 

/ 

i  Dec. 

"  I 

Dec. 

10  1 

,  Dec. 

12 

J  Dec. 

15  ] 

1 
1 

...., 

950.  00 


532.  00 


579 

23.600 
,  085.  50 

151.23 

11,000 
668.  67 
27.365 
54,  000 


150.00 

202.  69 

200.  00 

18,800 

150.00 

1,625.50 

50.00 

83,00 

50.  00 

11.000 

100.00 

589,  00 

'           100.00 

17,480 

15t).00 

39.907 

57 

51 

159 

32 

79 

02 

28 

05 

50.00 

97 

84 

61 

88 

no 

85 

1.844.65 

1 

75.25  ; 

24.65 

202.69  I 
18,800  i 
1,625.50 

158.25 

11.000 
589.  00 
17,480 
39,907 


1,820.00 


950.  00 


641.47  1 1       1,844.65  |. 


Peso 

Piastre 

Baht 

Rupiah 

Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Won 

Yen 


Nov. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


.|- 


Subtotal 

Grand  total... 


Nov. 

29  1 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

b  1 

Dec. 

8 

Dec 

11 

Dec. 

13  1 

Dec. 

lb  1 

579 

23.600 
3,  085.  50 
22.  000 
903.  00 
27.355 
36,  000 


150.00 

160.19  : 

41.50 

200.  00 

11.660  i 

98.81 

150.00 

3.  085.  50  1 

150.00 

100.00 

7.125.00 

32.39 

150.00 

793.00 

131.72 

100.  CO 

8,775.00 

32.07 

100.00 

13,500 

37,50 

2,3/0.65 


5^.51 

1-j'j.  32 

79.02 

52.70 

50.00 
S7.  84 
63.88 

r.('.  85 
1,  t.'O.  oo 


2,  «S6  12 


75.25 


24.65 


ICO.  19 

11,660 
3.  0S5.  50 
7,200.25 

793.  Ou 
8.775.00 

13,500 


1,820.00 


41.50 
9K.81 

150.00 
57.04 

131,72 

32.07 

37.50 

,  820.  00 


RECAPITULATION 


^;?^,?^^1u^J"lolS^fo^partmen,:Depar,men,o,the^rForce; 


AmoL'it 
9.618.15 
20.010  00 


29,53?.  15 


Total. 


February  1968. 


Porter  Hardy,  Jr  , 
cnairman.  Subcommittee  on  National  Defense  Posture. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  WESTERN   EUROPE 

Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


US  dollar 

U  S  dollar 

Foreign 
currency 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  US 

currency 

cr  U  S 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson: 

Germany , 

Commercial  transportation  Irom 
United  States  and  return. 


Deutsche  mark. 
Deutsche  mark. 


Subtotal -•• 

Hon.  William  G  Bray: 

Germany 

Italy ; 

Commercial  transportation  Irom 

United  States.  . 

Military  transportation  to  United 
States. 


250.  00 


1.000 


250.  00 


3.330.43 


U  S   dciilar 

equuaie^t 

or  US 

currency 


1.000  250  OU 

832. 4vi      3.330.43  832  4. 


Subtotal. 


Deutsche  mark... 

Lire 

Deutsche  mark... 


U.S.  dollar. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


10 


EGO 
62.200 


250.00 


200.  00 
100.00 


758.  75 
45,074 


250.00 


189.50 

72.35        17.400 

1.665.  2u 


758.75  I 

27.60,      62,474,  99,9 

416.20      1.665.20  «'.6,2i.' 


300.  00 


261.  85 


103.00 


546  £0 


103.00 
808.65 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  WESTERN   EUROPE-Continued 

Total  amount  per  diem 


Name  and  country 


Mr  Earl  J  Morgan: 
Germany... 
Italy 
Commercial  transportation  from 

United  States, 
Mililaiy  transportation  to  United 
Stales 


Name  ot  currency 


Deutsche  mark 

Lire 

Deutsche  mark. 


Arrival 


Date 


Departure     Tjtal 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Transportation 


Total 


Dec 
Dec 


Dec 
Dec 


Foreign 
currency 


l.OUO 
62.200 


US  dollar. 


Subtotal.... 
Grand  total. 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


2iO,  00 
100.  00 


350.00 


Foreign 
currency 


l.DOO 
62.200 


US.  dollar  I 

equivalent  '    Foreign 
or  US  currency 

currency  , 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


2')0.  00 
100.  00 


350.  00 


17.400 
1,665.20 


I 

1,000 

27  60         79.600 

416.20      1,665.20 

103.00 


546.80 


900.00  I 
RECAPITULATION 


861.85 


1.926.00 


250.00 
127  60 

416  20 

103.  OU 


896  80 
"2.877  81- 


foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).  u.  t.mu 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  Department:  Department  of  the  Army. 


Amount 

2.581.8b 

206.  Ou 


2.787  8:. 


Total 

February  1968. 


r^ame  and  country 


Hon  Charles  H.Wilson: 

Israel  

Greece.  - 

Austria 

Belgium..     - 

Denmark   .' 

England 

Transportation  from  United  States 
and  return  .. 

Subtotal..     

Hon  Charles  A  Halleck: 

Belgium 

Military  transoortation  Irom 
United  States  and  return 


Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Acting.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES  (FULL  COMMITTEE) 


Date 


-1 


Per  diem  rale 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


ToUl 


Name  ot  currency 


Israeli  pound. . 
Drachma.. 

Schilling 

Belgium  franc. 
Kroner. 
British  pound. 


Arrival 


Departure     Total 
(tsys 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Sept.      5  Sept  7 

Sept      8  Sept  9 

Sept.  10  Sept  11 

Sept.    12  Sept  1  ' 

Sept.    13  :  Sept  15 

Sept.    16  Sept  17 


Deutsche  mark. 


Belgium  franc- 
US.  dollar.. 


Nov.     18      Nov 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


750.  00 
RECAPITULATION 


fnipmn  currency  (US    dollar  equivalent). ..  ;•,  ;i;    . 

Appropriated  "unds,  Government  Department:  Department  of  the  Army. 


903.77 


2.  740.  8.' 


Amount 

1.920.93 

819.89 


2.740. 


Total. 


M.\RCH   14,   1968. 


L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


»"o" "  -™-- "-» — '-v/= vr.:";=t^.r=/.;"."L'sr.??i,''™  -  =°"'"" " '""'™  •" "'""" 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   AFRICAN   DEVELOPMENT  LENDING 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival       Depdtture 


Totdl 
riays 


Mr.  OrmanS.  Fink:  ^5 

Tunisia -    "'"" 

fthinnii  Ethiopian  dollar...     Mar.     27 

shilling. 
Ivory  Coast - — --    CFA  franc Apr        1 

*"'"j,Zl^''T:. -    Dinar.  .   .  Mar     25 

Ethiopia. Ethiopian  dollar...    Mar.    27 

Kenya --    EastAfrican  Mar.    29 

shilling. 

Ivory  Coast --    CFA  franc.   .  Apr.      2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Mar 

War 
Mar 

Apr 

Mar 

Mar 

Aijr 

Apr 


28 

31 


Foreign 
currency 


26.05 

124  05 
357.  00 

12.  30U 

26.05 

124.05 

357.00 

12,300 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


50.00 

50.00 
50  00 

5u.  00 

50.00 

50.  00 

50.00 

50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


52.10 

■  120.00 

128.12 

1.071.00 

12,300 

40.96 

1  65.  00 

183.12 

'  398.  40 

1.029.60 

10,400 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency   i      or  U.S. 
I     currency 


100.00    '-- 1        52.10,  100.00 

'Wll  — - ::  "'"128:12",       5i;65 

1500  :::;::;:::::::::::"-  1,071.00,      150.00 

50.00  9.000              36.44         21,300  .             86.44 

78.61      -- I        W-mJ  '8-^' 

'73:81  ::::::::::;::::::::::::r"i8§:i2-j -73:81 

144:05  ::;":::::::::::::::::::To29:6o"j 144:05 

42.10  9,000              36.44  1      19,400  i             78.54 
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Name  and  country 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  LENDING-Contirued 

Total  amount  per  diem 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Transportation 


Total 


Hon  Seymour  Halpern: 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Arab  Republk:. 
Ethiopia 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Departure    Total      Foreign 
days      currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


F'.  reign 
currency 


U  S    dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


F.  reign 
currency 


Kenya.- 

Ivory  Coast CFA  franc 


Norman  L.  Holmes: 
Tunisia 


Deutsche  mark  ... 
Lira 

Pound 

Ethiopian  dollar... 

Mar. 
...do 
...do. 

Mar 

27" 

Mar. 
...do 
...do 

Mar. 

1 
"28" 

East  African 

shilling. 
CFA  franc 

Mar. 

Apr. 

29 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

31 

1 

Dinar - 

Mar. 

24 

Mar. 

26 

Ethiopia I  Ethiopian  dollar. 

I^gnyj  I  EastAfrican 

:     shilling. 
Ivory  Coast i  CFA  franc. 


Hon  Albert  W.  Johnson: 

Tunisia 

Ethiopia 


Kenya. 


Dinar .     . 

Ethiopian  dollar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar 


Ivory  Coast   

Hon  Chester  L.  Mize: 
Tunisia 


East  African 
shilling. 
CFAtranc Apr 


Ethiopia. 
Kenya... 


Ivory  Coast.. 

Mr   Paul  Nelson: 

Tunisia 


Dinar. 


Mar 


Ethiopian  dollar.  Mar 

East  African  Mar. 

shilling. 

CFAtranc Apr. 


Dinar. 


Ethiopia Ethiopian  dollar. 

Kenya.... East  African 

1      shilling. 

Ivory  Coast '  CFA  franc 

Hon.  Robt.  G  Stephens.  Jr.:  I 

Tunisia... - Dinar. 


Ethiopia. 
Kenya... 


Ethiopian  dollar. 

East  African 
shilling. 


Mar 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


27 
29 

2 

25 

27 

29 

1 

25 

27 
29 

1 
24 
27 
29 

2 

26 
27 
29 


IvoryCoist - CFAtranc. 

Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan: 

Tunisia. - Di"ar 


Ethiopia. - 
Kenya 


Ethiopian  dollar. . 


EastAfrican. 

shilling 

Ivory  Coast. j  CFA  franc . . 

Special  Subcommittee— African  De-         

velopment  Lending  Total. 


Apr.  2 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  2 


Mar 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Mar 

Mar. 

Mar 

Apr 

Mar 

M.ir 
Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar 

Mar 

Apr. 

Apr 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr 

Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


28 
1 
2 

26 
28 

31 

1 

26 


2 
4 

li 

2 
2 

3 

1 

2 


28 

2 

31 

3 

26 

3 

28 
1 
2 

26 

28 

1 

2 

26 

28 

1 

2 


1,985 
31.250 

27.750 
124.06 

357.  00 

12,300 

26,050 

124.06 
357.  00 
12,300 

26.05 
124.06 

357.  00 

12.300 

26.05 

124.06 
357.  Ou 

12.300 

26.05 

124.06 

357.  OU 

12.300 

26.05 

124.06 

357.00 

12.300 
26.05 
124.06 
357.00 
12.300 


50  00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

5C  00 

50  00 

50.00 
eo  00 
LO  00 

SO  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50.00 

50  00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.  00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.  OC 
50.  00 
50  00 


3,400 


855.02 


31.500 

23.550 

248.  12 

•  357  00 

1.071.00 

12.300 
1  40.  000 

3S. 150 

1  120.91 

-  49  60 

77.61 

1  655.  00 

773.00 

•  7.800 

4.500 

•7.500 

52. IOC 

248.12 

■  357.  00 

1.071.00 

8.600 

48.  15 

1  84.  00 

164. 12 

1,071.00 

12.300 

78.15 

1  81.00 

167.12 

1  590.  00 

838.  00 

12.300 

43.750 
I  50.00 
198.12 
100.  OC' 
1.328.00 

■  7.200 
5.  lOO 

54.20 

I  137.00 

r.l.  12 

1  237.  00 

1.191.00 

12.300 


50  40 
4.'  39 
100  01.     - 

■  5"  00    . 
150.  Ou 

'.(I  00 
176.68    - 

73.22  . 

148  71  . 

-  20  00  . 

31   29  . 

191  98  . 

108  02  . 

•3164  . 

18  36 

■  14.39 

luO.  00 
ItO.  00 
•  50.  00 
150.00 

34  82 

92.42 
1  35.83 

66.  16 
150.00 

50.  00 

150.00 
'■  32.63 
.  .  67.37 
■  82.  85 
117.  15 

50.00 

63.97 
1  20.  lb 

79.85 
I  14  04 
185.96 

-29.27 

20.73 

104  03 
I  55.20 
44.08 
1  33.28 
106.  72 

50.00 
3.177.88 


3,400 

31,500 
23,550 
248.  12 


9.000 


36  44 


1.071  00 

21.300 

38,150 


U  S   c.il,-:! 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


f55  02 
50.40 
42  3d 

100.  OU 

150  00 

tt  44 


9.000 


36  44 


77.60 

"773  00 
13:500" 


9.  OCO 


36.44 


4,500 


18.22 


.:.:. 

9.000 

36.44 

9.000 

36.44 

4.500 


18  22 
1.146.  M 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  African  Development  Lending. ..   

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  DEVELOPMENT  LENDING 


Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna: 

Peru..     - ?°''v- 

Chile ,  Escudo.. 

Argentina i  J^^"- 

Brazil  .  -     -   .- ,  Cruzeiro. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Widnall:  1  ^  , 

Peru I  Sole. 

Chile - Escudo.. 

Argentina. £"°--- 

Brazil Cruzeiro- 
Venezuela... Bolivar-. 


Mar.  22  Mar.  24 

Mar.  25  Mar  26 

Mar.  27  Mar.  30 

Mar.  31  Mar  31 

Mar.  22  Mar.  24 

Mar.  25  Mar.  26 

Mar.  27  Mar.  30 

Mar.  31  Mar.  31 

Apr.  1  Apr.  2 


1.340 
268.00 
17.500 
135.00 

1.340  1 
268.00 
17.500  I 
135.00  1 
224.  50 


50.  CO 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00  ' 
50.  00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 


4.020 
536.  00 
70.  OO'O 
135.00 

4.020 

536.00 

70.000  1 

135.00 

:  449.  00  I 


150.00  . 

100.00  ,. 

200.00  . 

50.00  ;. 

150.00  1. 

100.00  I. 

200.00  1. 

50.00  '. 

■  100.  00    . 


4.020 
536.  00 
70.  000 
135.00 

4.020 
536.  00 

70.  000 
135.00 


Special  Subcommittee— Latin 

America  Development  Totals.. 
All  Special  Subcommittee  Totals. 


1.000.00 
4.177.88 


1146. M 


■  Refunded  to  Embassy  before  departure. 
-  Retunded  to  State  DepartmenL 


:  rc'cn  currency  (U  S  dollar  equivalent)  Latin  America  Development  Lending. 
reign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  all  subcommittees 


RECAPITULATION 


73.22 


52.100 
248.  12 

1,071.00 

17.600 

48  15 

1.164.12 
1,071.00 

16.  800 

78.150 

167.12 

838:  00 

21,300 

43.750 

193.  12 

1.428.  OC 

14, 100 

54.20 

lli:i2 

i:i9i:oo 

16,800 


31.29 

"lOS  02 
54  !0 

100.00 
i  00.  00 

150  OO 

;i  26 

92  42 

00  lb 

15U  00 

68  22 

150.00 
67.37 

117  15 
86  44 
l!3.97 
79.85 

185  ?6 

57  1? 
104.03 

44  80 

166  72 

6?  22 
4.  3.4  42 


Amount 
.   4.324  12 


150.00 

100.00 

200.  00 

50.00 

150.00 

100.  00 

200.  fr) 

50.00 


1.000  00 
5.324.  42 


Amount 

1.000.00 

5.324.42 


Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


March  12,  1968. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN   CURRENCIES   .ND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  COMMITTEE  ON   EDUCATION  ANO  LABOR,  US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 


oak 


FULL  COMMITTEE 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Name  and  countrY 


Name  ol  currency 


I  I  I    U.S.  dollar  I  U.S.  dollar 

Arrival       Departure '  Total  '    Foreign    ;    equivalent        Foreifn       equivale««    '    Foreifn 
day?      currency   '      or  U  S.         currency   !      or  US.  currency 

currency  ,     currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent        Foreign       equivalent 
or  U  S.  currency         or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Swiss  tranc  . 
.      do 
Deutsctie  mark 

Pound     , .    . 

do    ..    - 
Swiss  Iranc 


Deutsche  mark 
Swiss  Iranc 


Frank  ftiompson: 

Switzerland 

Local  transportation 
Round  trip  international 
transportation. 

United  Kingdom 

Refunded  from  a  total  of 
125.  73. 

Local  transportation 

William  H.  Ayres: 

Switzerland - 

Overseas  transportation 

purcliased  in  deutsctie  marks. 
Local  transportation  in  Swiss 
francs. 
Jolin  M  Aslibrooic 

Germeny 

Round  trip  mternatienal 
transportation. 

SwitzatUnd    

Lxal  transportation 

James  G  OTfara:  ,.,,..  „    . 

Air  fare— round  trip  Washington        Mark 

0  C  -Genew.  Swftzerland. 
Geneva  Switzerland..     .     .     -       Swiss  tianc. 
Swiss  francs  returned  ' 

Total  received  in  counter- 
part funds.. 
Madrid,  Spain Peseta. 

Spanistv  pesetas  returned '  

Returned  t>y  personal  ctteck ' 
Pans.  France Frencti  Iranc 

French  francs  returned  ' 

Returned  by  personal  check  i.  

London,  England Pound 

English  poamls  returned  '  ..  i — 

Returned  by  personal  check  i.i — ^ . 

Dublin,  Ireland  (1  day  per  diera         Irish  pound  . 
only). 

Irish  pounds  returned' 

Returned  by  personal  check '.j 


50-00      3,881.25 


900.00 


3, 329. 60 


3,881  25 

.  3,997.80 

838.  06     3,  329.  60 


June    24     June    29 

""""'l !" 

June      6      June    14 


17.86  50.00 
I      (72.10.0) 


53 


16.8.0 


215.625 


50.00      1,940.60 


450.00 


June  1967 
July  1967 


.1. 


June     19  I  June    28 
i 

June     16   ■  June  19 

June    28  fjuly  1 

■Jlily   "  i  I  July  5 

"July       sT  jtily  7 


21S.62 


10      215.6250 


50.00  I  1,509.35 


50.00  I     2156.25  : 
'■     (333.90) 


350.  00 


3,329.60  ; 

2.  246.  00 

I 
3,329.60  I 

"i;  529.90"  i' 
2,213.40  ! 


500.00      2,426.00  i 
(77.43) !. 


.    1,940,60 
838,06      3,329,60 

518,47     ?,246,0O 
838.  06     3, 329. 60  i 

! 

..-.1  1,509.35 
354.72  ' 

557.11   1  2,213.40  I 

562.49  1 '- 


900  OU 
926  9' 
838  Ob 

149  16 

450  01) 
838,  Ot) 

518,4; 
9 

838,06 


350,  00 
354,  72 


557,  1 ! 


3.000 
245.06" 

'"v'.ii 


,.    1,822.35 
50  00  1        9,000 
(2,000) 


50.00 


980.00 
(830. ) 


50.00  I    89.11.3  I 
I  (20-10-0)1 


50.00 


17.18 
(<.0) 


T 


422,  57      2,  426,  00 

150,00 ; ,. 

(33,33) -- 

(116,67)1 

200,00  ,       146,46  I 
(167,99) 

(32.01)1 

250.  00  1       18,  2,  0  , 

(57.40), 

(192.60),..- 

50.00  I  9.0 


662.49      4.248.35 


985.06 


(11.20)  .--- 
(38.80)..... 


GENERAL  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Dec,     29      )in 


Augustus  Hawkins:  _  ,„      ,  ■ 

Engtand P»"'»^ ,  ,  '^"^     ^^      >^"        ' 

Germany..     ,.  Deutsche  maih... , - 

Air    travel    from    Washington    to 
London- 
Phillip  Burton, 

England..   - -    P""""^  -       , 

Germany.    .       Deutsche  mark 

Air    travel    Irem    Washington    to  ■ 
London, 
William  D,  Ford:  „       , 

England  Pound. . 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Air   travel   from   Washington   to 
London. 
Robert  E.  Vagley: 

England -   ..       P"""''', 

Germany - Deutsche  mark 

Air    travel    from    Washington    to  i 
London- 
Michael  Bernstein: 

England ^°""'^  ^ 

Germany -       -  Deutsche  mark 

Air    travel    from    Washington    to 
London. 


Dec,     29     Jan 


Dec.     29      Jan 


Dec.     29  !  Jan 


20.775 


20.775 


50.  00        62. 265 


50.00 


20.775 


60.00 


62.  265 


62. 265 


150 


:   1,580.40 


150 


1,  580.  40 


Total. 


20.775 


20. 775 


I 


50.00 


50.00 


62.  265 


62.265 


150 


150 


150 


1.580.40 


1,580.40 


395.  10 


395.  10 


62. 255 
1,580.40 


62. 265 

1.580,40 


1,580.40 


62.265 
395.10  i  1,580.40 

I 

...!      62.265 
395.10  i  1.580.40 


62.265 
395.10  I  1.580.40 


150.00 
395. 10 


150.00 
395.10 


160.03 
395.10 


150.00 
395.  10 


1 50.  00 
395,10 


Moneys  returned  to  U,S,  Treasury  for  reafcred.tation  to  Representative  O'Hara's  account 

RECAPITULATION 


10,658,09 


Amount 

10,557,67 
100,42 


Appropriated  funds,' Govwnmwit  Department:  Department  of  Army. 
Total .   


Februajiy  26.  1968. 


10,658.09 


Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


/ 
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Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  item 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  ol  currency 


Hon,  Leonard  Farbstem,  J  Round.. 

'"^^'  ■   ■/.;;; Drachma- 


Departure    Total 
days 


Greece. 


July     24     July     28 
July     28     July     29 


Deutsche  mark 


""Republic""'"""'''""""''"'""  '  o'euUemark  - 
HonT.yneL- Hays:  France-  ^'.^^^^^.e  mark 

Hon- William  S-Mailhard:  France...   -    Ra^nce^^^^^^ 

Boyd  Crawford:  France.... -i^Xhemark 


Jan. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.     23      Apr,     27 


20 

Jan, 

22 

23 

Apr, 

27 

23 

Apr, 

27 

Foreign 
currency 


160,  OC 
1.500,  Ou 

60,  OU 

215,00 

245,00 

'245,"  00 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


60  00  600  00 

bO,  00  3,000,00 

60,00  100,00 

60,00  1,226,  Ou 

60,00  1,226,00 

60  00  1,225,00 


U  S-  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S- 

currency 


200  00 
UiO,  00 

luO  00 

260,  00 

260-  00 

260.00 


Foreign 
currency 


163-86 
6.142.40 

761,20 
3.138.66 
3,138.66 
3.138  66 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


64  62 


763  86 

1.  DUO-  00 
1   :£6  60      6.142  4U 


-70 


100.00 
761  20 
1.226.00 
7t9. 2U  3.138.66 
1,225,00 
3.138,66 
1  226  Ou 
3,  138,66 


Group  expense: 

Cost  of  air  transportation  furnished 
by  Oepartmentot  Defense, 

Representation:  France 

Hon,  Donald  M,  Eraser: 

Tunisia 

Ethiopia..-  

Kenya 


7!;9-  20 
7t9.  20 
6%  39 


Franc- 


Tanzan  ia : 

Zambia 

Uganda ,  — :  -  v 

Cost  of  air  transportation  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Treasury    ' 
Hon,  Edward  R,  Roybal: 

Columbia 

Peru. 

Chile. 

Argentina 

Uruguay - 

Brazil 


Dinar 

Ethiopian  dollar. 
Kenyan  shilling..-. 

Tanzanian  shilling. 
2ambian  pound — 
Ugandan  shilling.. 


Hon.  John  C.  Culver: 
United  Kingdom. 

USSR 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 


Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair:  England.... 

Hon.  Williams.  Mailliard 

Hon.  Williams.  Broomheld; 

Israel - - 

Greece 

Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley:  France. 

Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry: 

Colombia 

Peru --- - 

Chile 

Argentina - 

Uruguay - 

Brazil - 


Peso..   

Sol.. 

Escudo 

Peso 

-   .do 

Cruzeiro 

Deutsche  mark. 


Pound 

Ruble  

Markka 

Krona 

Krone 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark. 


Mar- 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Apr 

Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 


24 
27 
29 

31 
3 
6 


21 
22 
24 
26 
26 
29 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr- 
Apr 
Apr 


26 

28 
30 
10 
2 
5 
9 


22 
24 
26 
26 
29 
30 


26.05 
124.06 

367.  Ou 


60  00  42.  160 

611-00  i:'9-69 

bU  00  840-  90 


3 

3        17.19  0 

3         365.00 


60-  OU 
60-  00 


6-  19  3 

233-20 


80  90            1...  «?-1^0 

To- 24      l''9-69 

117  42      2,130,00             299,14  2,971,00 

2  100  00             294,90  2,100,00 

16  72        '  ^13  3 

32  76      8.168,50          1,147,10  8, 401,  7. 
668,  00 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US, 

currency 


264  62 
100  00 
1.286  60 
ll'O-OO 
188- 7u 
260-00 
7!;9-2U 
260-00 
789- 20 

:  60  00 
;s9  2u 

t96-  3i 

300  OO 

80  90 

62  24 

416  5t> 

294  90 

16  72 

1-179  £6 

b68  00 


Aug  28  Aug-  29 

Aug  29  Sept  4 

Sept-  4  Sept  6 

Sept-  6  Sept-  / 

Sept-  7  Sept  11 


Pound 

Drachma. 

Deutsche  mark. 
Franc 


Mar.  11 
Feb,  12 

July  24, 
July  28. 


Mar,  19, 
Feb,    12 

July  28, 
July  29.. 


Peso... 

Sol 

Escudo. 
Peso... 
do. 


May.  30     !  June  4 


Cruzeiro 

Deutsche  mark. 


Belgium - f""": 

Denmark -•--    Denmark  krone.. 

Norway 1  Norway  krone... 

United  Kingdom ,-•-•  rv'  P"""" - 

Cost  of  air  transportation  furnished  i 

by  Department  ol  Defense 

Hon.  Vernon  W.Thomson: 

Be  Igium - I  F  ranc 

Denmark 

Norway.-- - 

United  Kingdom 

Cost  of  ait  transportation  fur- 
furnished  by  Department  of 
Defense, 
Hon. John  Buchanan: 

France — 

Germany -• 


Apr.  21.. 

Apr.  22.. 

Apr.  24.. 

Apr.  25-. 

Apr.  26.. 

Apr,  29., 

I  Nov,  17 
iNov,  20, 

Nov,  19 
(1.)., 

Nov.  24. 


Apr,  22  - 

Apr-  24,   ! 

Apr,  26.., 

Apr.  26-.! 

Apr.  29..! 

Apr.  30.. 

Nov  19.11 
Nov.  24.1 
Nov.  19  . 
Nov.  20-  - 
Nov.  27.. 


812.50 
1.340.00 

268.  00 

17.500 
4,301,66 

135,00 


17  19,0 

46,00 

160,46 

268,  00 

356.  50 


60,00  612,60 
60,011  2,680.  OU 
60,  00  268,  00 
50,00  '  17,600 
6u,  00  12,905,00 
60,00  136,00 


60,  00 
60,00 
60,00 
60.00 
60.00 


36.18.0 

226.  OU 

160.46 

774.  00 

1.426.00 


17.18,70  1 

160,00  1 
1.  500,  00 

■'245,00 

812,60 
1,340,00 

268,  00 

17,500,00 

4,301,66 

135.00 

2.482.33 

356.50 
20  16-8 



60,00       90  13,6 


60,00 
60,00 


600,  00 
3,  000,  00 


60,00  I  1,470  00  1 

60  00  i  812  60  1 
60,00  i  2,680,00  I 
60  OU  1  268,  00  I 
60,00  ,17.600,00  i 
60,00  112,905,00 
60,00  i       136  00  I 

60,00    14,894,00  t 


60,00 
50,00 


356,50  I 
83-6-8  I 


10,00 
100,00 

50,  00 

60,  00 
160,00 

60,  00 


100,  CiU 
260  00 
60,  Ou 
160,00 
200,  00 

264  64 


200  00 
100  00 

300,00 

60,  00 
100,00 

60,00 

60,00 
160  00 

6'i  00 

200,  00 

6u,  00 
200,00 


2,  860,  Ou 

3  9,1 
77,  00 

436,94 

604,  00 

4,  698,  40 

3,211,20 

163,86 

6,302,80 

3,  000.  0^ 


7.3  14 

9  64 

86,  66 

t4,66 

71'  76 

.149  60 

£08, 26 


8i2,50 

2.680,00 

268.00 

17.500 

12.905.00 

135.00 

2,860,  Ou 

39,  7,  1 
3'  2,  O'j 
160.46 
1.209.94 
1.930.  00 
4,698,40 
90,  13,76 
3.211,20 


2,860.00 


107.52 
212,00 


64  52  763,  £l 

3  000,  OU' 

326,70      6.302,80 

610,40      4,470,09 


fl2,  60 

2  680,00 

268,  00 

17.500.00 

12.905,00 

136,00 

2  860,00 


/i9  14 


14.894,  O'J 

16.52  107,52 

32.32  212.00 

83-6-8 


Danish  krone... 
Norv«egian  krone.. 
Pound 


Nov.  17 
Nov  20 
Nov.     19 

do-.- 

Nov.    24 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov, 
Nov.     20 
Nov,    27 


19  ll 
24  I 
19  I.- 


Italy  

United  Kingdom. 
USS.R 


Finland. 
Sweden- 
Norway. 


Franc 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark... 
Lira 

Pound 

Ruble 

Markka 

Krona--     .- 

Norwegian  krone. 
Deutsche  mark... 


Apr. 

JApr. 

I  Apr. 

1  Aug.    29  1  Aug 

-   .do  "  '" 

Sept 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


SepL 
Sept. 


10 
29 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  5 
Sept  7 
Sept.     9 


6      2,482.33 

1  356.' 50 

4  .     20.16.8 


245.  00 
245.  00 
160.  00 
31.260 
17.  19.0 
45.  00 
160.46 
268.  00 
356.60 


60.  00 


14.894 


60.  CO         356.  50 
50.00         83.6.8 


300.  00 

107.52 
60.00  '       212  00 
200.  Ou 


819.  E9 


16.52 
30.32 


£19.  89 


I 


Hon  Robert  Taft,  Jr.: 
United  Kingdom... 

USSR. 

Finland 

Robert  F.  Brandt:  Peru. 


Marian  A.  Czarnecki: 
United  Kingdom. 

USSR 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 


Germany. 
Belgium.. 
France.. - 


Pound 

Ruble 

Markka — 

Deutsche  mark — 

Sol 

Deutsche  mark... 

Pound 

Ruble 

Markka 

'  Krona. 

Norwegian  krone.. 

Deutsctie  mark... 

! do 

!  Franc 

! do 


Aug.    28  :  Aug     29  i 
Aug     2       SepL      4  ■ 


SepL 


Sep 


■A'p'r'""i7'l"A'pr      22 

Aug.     28  ;  Aug.     29 
Aug.    29  I  Sept     4 


SepL  4  SepL  5 
Sept  5  ;  Sept  7 
SepL      7  ;  SepL    11 


Dec.  8  Dec  10 
Dec.  10  Dec.  15 
Dec.     15     Dec.     19 


17.19.0 
45.00 
160.45 

1.340 


17.19.0 
45.00 
160.  45 
258.00 
356.50 


! 

50.00 

245.  00 

60.00 

245.00 

60,00 

600.  00 

60,00 

93.750 

60,  00 

17.19.0 

60,00 

225.00 

60,00 

160.45 

60,00 

774.00 

50,00 

713.00 

50,00 

35.18.0 

50.00 

225.00 

50.00 

160.45 

50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


,040 


35.18.0  I 

225.  00  I 

160.45  I 

774.00  i 

1.426.00  I 


60.00 

60.00 
160.00 
160.00 

60.  00 
260.  00 

60.  00 
160.00 
100.00 


100.00  3.9.1 

250.00  77.0 

50. 00    ...      - 

4,  438.  00 
300. 00    .--    - 
.     2, 669. 60 


2.602,20 

664,  39 

60. £24 

97,32 

3  9,1 

9,64 

77,00 

£5,  56 

435,94 

84,66 

604,  00 

71    76 

4,  598,  40 

1    n    1 

!, 149,60 
0  i;i 

3  '      200.  00 
5  i  2,  500. 00 

4  ;      245.00 


50.00  I  600.00 
50.00  1  12,500 
50.00  I      980.00 


100,00 
250.00 
50.00 
150,00 
200.00 

'150.00 
250.  00 
200.00 


3.9.1 
77.00 


£6.56 

1.109.50' 

671.26 

9.64 
85.55 


435.94  , 

84.65 

504.00 

70.76 

4,  598.  40 

1,149.31 

3,329.60 

832.  40 

14.894 

107.52 
212.00 
83.  6.  8 


245.00 
245.00 

3,  202,  20 

164,674 

39,7,1 

3j2,  00 

160,46 

1.209,94 

1.217,00 

4,  698,  40 

39,7.1 
295.  00 
160.  45 

'8,040 
2.669.60 

39. 7,  1 

302.  00 

160.45 

1,209.94 

1.930.00 

4,  598.  40 

3,929.60 

12,  500 

980 


v:  ou 
lu"  ou 

60.  Ou 
50.  00 

160.00 
bO  00 

719.  14 

lO'S  64 
336.  66 
■M  00 
234-66 
270  76 
1. 149  6u 
.64  64 
£U8  26 

264  62 

100-00 

1.325.  7U 

910  4(j 

60  00 
lOO.  Ou 

50.  Ou 

50.00 
150.  OU 

60.00 
719.  14 

;-oo.  00 

15.52 

£0.32 

200.00 

£19  89 


300.  00 

16  62 
£0.32 
200.  OU 
£19.69 


50.00 

50.00 
£04.  39 
247  3. 

69  64 
335.  56 

bU.  O'J 

234.  6d 

170  7b 

1.149-60 

109.64 
335.  6j 
50.  Ou 
1.109.  50 
300  K 
671   20 

109.64 
335.56 
50.  OC 
234.66 
270.76 
1.149.31 
982.  40 
250.00 
200.00 


/ 
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— 

Name  ol  currency 

D««a 

Par  diem  rale 

Totsf  amoi 

nt  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  couBtry 

Arrival 

1 
Departure    Total 
day? 

1    U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency          or  U  S. 
currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

35.11.9 
112.8.3 
35.11.9 

763.86 
■   3,000.00 
I   5,302.80 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Hon  Wayne  L  Hays-  Bermuda 

Hon  F  Bradford  Morse:  Bermuda 

Col.  Frank  Burget:  Bermuda 

Group  expense;  Cast  ot  air  transporta- 
tion   lurnished    by    Department   ot 
Defense 
Melvin  0   Benson: 

Pound 

do 

do 

Pound 

Drachma 

Deutsche  marl(  — 



Mar.      5 

.do 

.  .do 

July     24 
July     23 

Mar.      6  '        2 
Mar.     10           5 
Mar.      6           2 

■■"7 r " ' 

July      23            4 
July     29           2 

17  16.0  i            50.00 
17.15.0               50.00 
17.16.0  !             50.00 



150  00               50.00 
1,  500.  00               50.  00 

t i 

35.11. 9 
88. 19.  5 
35.11.9 

600.  00 
3,  000.  00 

100.00 
250.  00 
100.00 

200.00 
100.00 

23.i2."l0' 
163.86 

66.02 
'         524.26 

54.62 

lOO.OO 
316.02 
100.  CO 
524.  26 

254  62 
100.00 

Greece - 

5, 302.  80 

1,325.70 

1.325, 7u 

Total... 

1                                         1                   i      8,854.67  1 ..-- 

r r "■ '"'i 1            1 

22,501.74  1    

31.656.41 

/ 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds.  Government  Department: 

Department  ot  Defense 

Department  of  the  Treasury 


Total 


Amount 
28, 227.  98 

2,850.  4  j 
568.  Ol) 

31,656.41 


1968. 


/ 


Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MASTER  RECAPITULATION 




Oate                                Per  diem  rate           j   Total  amount  per  diem    ;          Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

■ 

1 
Arrival 

i 

Departure 

I                  ,    U.S.  dollar 
Total       Foreign        equivalent        Foreign 
days      currency          or  U.S.          currency 

,                      currency     j 

U.S.  dollar  ' 
equivalent 
or  US. 
currency     , 

1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign   Operations  and  Government 
Information     Subcommittee,     Hon 
John  E.  Moss,  chairman; 

June    30 
..do  ,    ., 
.do..   . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.  .do.   .. 

..-do 

-  -do ; 

..do ' 

.  do ' 

.do 

450.  00 
450. 00 
450.  00 
450.  00 
450.  00 
450.  00 
450.  00 

1,863.00 
1,863.00  ' 
1,863.00  1 
1,863.00  t 

0  ! 
1.863.00  : 
1,863.00  1 





2,313.00 

Hon.  John  E  Moss.  

Vincent  J  Augliere 

MichaelA  Taybr... 

James  L.  Nelligan... 

Frank  Polkowski 

Anton.  Papich.  Jr..             

LL  Comdr.  William  Brannon 

1 

::::::::::: 



2.  313.  00 

2,313.00 

■     2.313.00 

450.  OU 

2,313.00 

2,313.00 

: 1 1 ..' 1 

3,150.00 

..|     11,178.00  1 

.,       14,328.00 

Special    Subcommittee    on    Donable 
Property.    Hon.   John   S     Monagan, 
chairman: 

__ 

r/dV." 

...do...- 
.,.do... 
...do 

June      3 

.   .do 

.do 

..do 

..do 

350.  00 



898. 69 
898. 69 
898. 63 
898.68 
898. 68 

1,248.69 

Hon.  John  S.  Monagan 

Hon.  Margaret  M  Heckler..   

Miles  Q.  Romney 

Peter  S  Barash 

Mrs.  Althea  A.  Eccles 

Subtotal --. 

Master  recapitulation  by  subcommit- 
tees; 

350.  00 
350.  00 
350.  00 



;;;;;;;;;; 

1,248.69 
1,248.68 
1, 248. 68 
1,248.68 

_   1     _               1   , 1       1,750.00 

....j       4,493.42 

..|         6,243.42 

3,150.00 

... 

11,178.00 
4, 493.  42 

14,328.00 

Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment   Information  Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  chair- 
man. 

1,750.0 

6,243.42 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property,  Hon.  John S. Monagan, 

Grand  total 

j 4,900.00  ' ....1     15,671.42 

1 
1 

20,571.42 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 

Hon  John  E.  Mossr' 

June    30     July       1 

'  July       1     July       2 

July       2  :  July      6 

July      6  1  July       8 

1 
i 

1           1  o  nnn               t;n  nn  ,       18  nnn 

50.  00 
100  00 

'      18, 000 
579.00 
17,700 
868.50 

50.00 

I  Yen. 

1  Hong  Kong  dollar.. 
'  Piaster 

Hong  Kong  dollar.. 

2 
3 
3 

1 

289.  50  i             50.  00  i       579. 00 

5  900  1             50.00          17,700 

i      289. 50  1            50. 00         868. 50 

1 

100.  00 

150.00 
150.00 

150.  00 

Vietnam. 

150.  Oj 

Total.... 

._ 50.00    

450.00 

1             450.00 

Note;  TransporUtion  tor  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination  a»d  return  to  Waslnn»ton  furnished  by  th.  Oepartmwt  of  State-as  noted  below. 

RECAPtTULATION 

Foreian  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). -_ - ■  .;  ■ ; " 

ApprSpriated  funds.  Government  Department:  Department  ot  State  (traicportatKia) - - 

Amount 

450.  CO 
1,863.00 

2,313.0.1 

Total - 

March  25,   1968 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGM  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS   TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES   113,  1ST  SfSS    9uTH  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC    31    1967     Continued 

SUBCOMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION— Continued 

Date  Per  diem  rale  Total  amcunt  per  iliem  Transportation 


ToW 


Name  and  country 


Mr,  Vincent  J   Augliere: 

Japan  

Hong  Kong. 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong  


Name  oi  cuirency 


Arriva.       [JepaitiHe 


T.  ta 
iiiiys 


Total 


Yen 

June 

30 

ll:ly 

1 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

July 

1 

July 

/ 

Piaster 

July 

2 

July 

b 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

July 

b 

July 

3 

fi  leipn 
CLirency 


1^.  OCO 

?»9,  5ti 

b.  9U0 

2»9.  50 


L  S   !  miai 

equivalent 

01  II  b 

cuiiencv 


50,  OU 
5ii  00 
5U  00 
50.  00 

50,  00 


Foreign 
cuirency 


18,0u0 
579  00 
17,700 
CCS,  50 


U  S   Oullar 

equivalent 

01  U  S 

cuirency 


5i)  00 
100,  OU 
150.  OU 
IbO.  00 

450.  00 


f  L>ieign 
currency 


U  S   i;nllar 

etjuivalent 

ur  U  S 

curiericv 


U  S  diillai 
Eoreign  equivalent 
curiercy  or  U  S 

currency 


18,000 
5/9  00 
l/,700 
868.  5U 


■.ole^  Transportation  tor  tup  between  Wastiinglon  and  overseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  lurnisMed  bv  the  Department  ol  Stale     as  nnted  below 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US   dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  Depaitiiient   Department  ol  State  (transioildlion) 


Total- 


IVr  Vichael  A  T.iylor: 
Japan. 

Honp  Kong 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong 


Yen 

HonE  Konf  dollar 
Piaster       .    . 
Honp  Konj  dollar 


June 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


18.000 

289.  50 

5,900 

289.  50 

Total. 


bll.  00 
^■i).  00 
50  00 

50.  OU 


18.0110 
b79.  00 
17.7o0 
868.  50 


S'l  00 
100  OU 
150,00 
150,00 

450,  00 


-I- 


18,000 
':79,  Oo 
17,700 
868.50 


I 


Note:  Transportation  tor  trip  b«tyyeen  Washington  and  overseas  destin.ition  and  return  to  Washington  furmshed  by  the  Dep^itmenl  ol  State-as  noted  below 

RECAPITULATION 

Fcreifn  currency  (United  St,ites  dullai  equivalent)  ■- - 

Appropriated  tunJs,  Government  Depaitinenf  Department  ot  State  (transportalion) — 

Total        . -- - 


Mr  James  L   Nellrgan: 

Japan..   . 

Hong  Kong 

Vretnam 

Hong  Kong 


I 


Yen      . 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Piaster 

Hong  Kong  dollar. 


June 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


18.000 

289.  50 

5.9.0 

289.50 


Total. 


50.  00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 

5  J.  00 


18.000 
579.  00 
17.700 
868.  50 


50,00 
100,00 
150,00 
150.00 


18.000 
579.  00 
17.7U0 
853.  5U 


450.  00 


50  00 

100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

450.00 


Amount 

450.00 

1.863.  GO 

2.313.00 


50  00 
1 UO.  00 
IbO.OO 
150.00 

4n0  00 


Amount 

4-.0  Ol 

1.863  Ou 

2.  313.  Oj 


5u.  Oo 
100.00 

bo.  00 

150.00 
450. 00 


Note:  Transportation  lor  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  furnished  by  the  Department  ol  Stale-as  noted  below. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent)  

Approprrated  funds  Goveinnsent  Department    Deprartment  o!  State  (transportation)  


ftrrjount 

450.  00 
1,863.00 

2.313.00 


Mr  Frank  Polkovyski: 

Japan... ..  Yen  ... 

Hong  Kong. Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Vietnam. ..,  Piaster... 

Hong  Kong ..  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Total 


June     3u 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


IS.  ouo 

289.  50 

5.900 

289.  50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 

50.00 


18.000 
579.  00 
17.700 
868.  50 


50.00 
lUO.  00 
150.00 
150.00 

450.  00 


18.000 
579.  00 
17.7U0 
868.  50 


Note:  Mr,  Polkowski's  round  trip  air  transportation  Irom  Washington  to  overseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  was  paid  lor  b*  ttie  General  Accounting  Office 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent) - . 


50,  00 
loO.  00 
150.00 
150.00 

450.  Ou 


Amount 
.   450.00 


LI  Comdr.  William  Biannon: 

Japan.  .. Yen    .. 

Hong  Kong I  Hong  Kong  dollar.. 

Vietnam... Piaster. 

Hong  Kong... .  Hong  Kong  dollar  . 


June 

30 

July 

July 

1 

July 

July 

i 

July 

July 

b 

July 

1 

1 

18.000 

? 

2 

289.  50 

6 

3 

5.900 

8 

3 

289.  50 

Total. 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 

5:.  00 


18,000 
579.00 
17,700  i 
868.50 


50.00 
100.  00 
150.00 
150.00 

450.  00 


Ui, 

000 

57< 

.00 

17, 

000 

868.50 

Note:  Transportation  for  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  lurnished  by  the  Department  ot  State-as  noted  below. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).  

Appropriated  funds,  Government  Department:   Department  ot  State  (transportation). 


Total. 


50.  00 
1  oO.  00 
liO.  00 
!QQ.  00 

450.  00 


Amount 

4b0.  00 

1.863.00 

2.313.00 


^lr  Anton  Papich.  Jr.:  ,  ,r  ,   , 

Japan                      Yen..                   .  June  30  July 

Hongkong  ...    ,  Hong  Kong  dollar..  July  1  July 

Vietnam Piaster. July  2  July 

Hong  Kong       . Hong  Kong  dollar..  July  6  July 


18.000 

289.  50 

5.9'JO 

289.  50 


Total 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 


18,000 
579.  00 
17.700 
868.50 


50.  00 
100.00 
150,00 
150.  00 


18.000 
579.00 
17,700 
868.50 


50.  00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 


450.  00 


l.ote:  Transportation  lor  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  furnished  by  the  Department  ol  State -as  noted  below, 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  lunds.  Government  Department-  Department  of  State  (transportation). 


Total 

CXIV- 


450.00 


Amount 

450,  00 

1.863.00 

2,313.00 
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SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DONABLE  PROPERTY  ^ ' 


Data 


Name  and  country 


Hon  John  S   Monagan: 

Germany -■- 

Belgium     

Spam 

Portugal     


Name  of  currency 


Deutsche  mark 
Belgian  tranc 
Peseta   _ 
Escudo 


Per  iliem  rate 

U  S  dollar 


Total  amount  per  diem 


U.S.  dollar 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 


Total 


U.S.  .Jollar 


Total 


Arrival       Departure     Ti 


M3/  V  Mav  3n 

May  30  June  1 

June  1  June  2 

June  2  June  3 


--  --"  Tii"'  ::;x  't^r  ::^x  't^r^  -^e^  ^"'-"' 

cays      currency   ^      or  U  S  currency  "  "_i  currency     ,  ,     currency 


currency 


currency 


200 

50.  00 

600 

2.500 

bO  00 

5,  too 

1 

3.000 

SO  i:0 

3,000 

1 

1.434.50 

5U  00 

1,434.50 

t 

50.00 

150.  UO 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

350.00 


3,326 


66.49 


60n 

8.  J26 

3,000 

1.434.50 


66.49 


150.  t 'J 

166.43 

50,00 

SO.O'D 

415   -..l 


Note:  Transportation  lor  trip  between  Washington  ond  overseas  t 


dest,r.,.tic-n  and  return  to  Washington  lurnished  by  the  Department  ol  State-as  noted  below. 
RECAPITULATION 


;^^?r^;:^"^:^^i.v:in3'D:^;Lnt:Uepartmento,S.a.e(„anspo„3„on, 


Amount 
416.49 
832,20 

1.248.69 


Total 


Hon.  MsTsaret  M-Heckler; 

Germany 

Belgium - 

Spain 

Portugal 


Total. 


Deutsche  mark. 
Belgian  Iranc. . 
Peseta. -- 
Escudo 


May  27  May  30 

May  30  June  1 

June  1  June  2 

June  2  ,  June  3 


i  200 

T  2,500 

1  3. 000 

1  1.434.50 


50.  00  600  : 

50.  00  5.  000 

50  00  3.  000  ' 

50.00  1,434.50 


150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 


3.326 


66.49 


50.00 


350.  00 


66.49 


600 

8.326 

3.000 

1,434.50 


150.00 

166.  49 

50.00 

50.00 


416.49 


Note:  Transportation  for  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination 


and  return  to  Washington  furnished  by  the  Department  of  State  -  ,is  noted  below. 


RECAPITULATIOr 


K'S^^S"  lor^;;.er  D^^ent:  Department  of  State  Can.portation, 


Amount 
415.49 
832.20 

1.248.69 


Total. 


"'-GermaV"'""""^  I  Deutsche  mark.         May     27      May     30  3 

SXu"  Belgian  franc...      May     30       une  2 

Belgium D»,oi^  liine       1      June      2  1 


Spam r       .„ 

Portugal..... - Escudo. 

1 
Total.. 


".;  Peseta "V.;      June      1      June      2 


200 
2,500 
3,000 


June     2  ,  June      3 


1      1,434.50 


50.  00  i  600 

50.  00  I  5.  000 

50.  00  3,  000 

50,00  :  1.434.50 


150,00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 


3.324 


66,48 


600 
8.324  1 
3.000  I 
1.434.50  1 


50.00 


350.  00 


66.48 


1 50.  CO 

166.  48 

50  00 

50.  CO 

416.43 


rn  to  Washington  lurnished  by  the  Department  of  State -as  noted  belo«. 


Note:  Transportation  lor  trip  between  Washington  and  overseas  destination  and  return 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

416.48 
---  ■     832.20 

K.^ed^^^"-^cverrrDS^^^  " -   ZZZZ. ^48:68 


.    Total. 


Mr.  Peter  S.  Barash; 

Germany .- 

Belgium 

Spam 

Portugal 


Deutsche  mark....  May  27  May  ,.0 

Belgian  Iranc May  30  June  1 

Peseta             -  .-  June  '  '""^  " 

Escudo June  2  June  3 


3  200 

2  2, 500 

1  3,100 

1  1,434.50 


50. 00  600 

50.  00  5.  000 

50  00  3.  000 

50.00  1.434.50 


150.00 

100.  00 

50.00 

50.00 


3.324 


66.48 


Total. 


50.00 


350,  C 


66,48 


600  '  150.00 

8.324  I  166.48 

3.000  i  50.00 

1.434.50  \  60.00 

;  416.48 


Note:  Transportation  for  trip  between  Wastiington  and  overseas  destination  and  retu 


,n  to  Washington  lurnished  by  the  Department  ol  State  -as  noted  below. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
416.48 
832.  20 


^?2rSf^^,^^— oi^'kentrDepartment  of  State  or.nspor,3..n);;.-      - - " ;;;;;;;;;;;;:;:;;:;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;...i:^4^ 


Total. 


Mrs.  Althea  A.  Eccles;  ho  „,  =  ,i. 

Germany -. S'f"'^  "'1 

Belgium - ^p'X 


May     27      May     30 
May     30      June      1 


Spam. 


June 


Portugal;:::::::::::-::::-:--  escuoo June 

Total. 


June 
June 


200 

2,500 
3,  COO 


1      1,434,50 


50.00  1  600 

50.  00  '  5. 000  ! 

50.  00  3. 000 

50.00  ,  1,434.50 


isn  no ^^^ 

loo  CO  ■'•3:324-             66.48  8.324 

50,00    ■--- ,    .l-^f^ 

50.00    - 1,434.50 


150.  CO 

156.  43 

50.  CO 

50.  CO 


50,00 


350.  CO 


66.48 


Note;  Transportation  for  trip  between  Wasliington  and  ove 


rseas  destination  and  return  to  Washington  furni: 
RECAPITULATION 


shed  by  the  Department  of  State-as  noted  below. 


^°"'^"^^;;ri^^s;Grn3Dep:;i^ren,:Department-o.S.ate(t;3nspo,tat;on,:::: 


Appropria 


Total. 


415.43 


Amou:'.t 
416.  4i 
832.  20 

1.248.6S 


William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


March  25,  1968 

R 
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H    RES    34    ISTSISS     90TH  COf^G     COMMITTEE  Of4  mFRIOR  AND  INSULAR 


""" "  ■""°''r„rs»':n"iS  :r.irrr.s::f»JsroVSsr.=s  up.™>» «,.,.. ,» , .« .. .. .» 


Date 


Per  diem  rale 


Total  amount  i  ei  (Mem 


Transportation 


Total 


Mame  and  country 


Hon  Ed  Remecke' 
Switzerland.  . 
Travel,  local-. 

Airline^ '. 

V.   L  Shafer: 
Switzerland 
Travel: 

Local  -'- .. 
Airline  '.. 


Name  of  currency 


Saiss  fiaiic 


US   dollar  '    US  dollar  '    US  dollar  ,  U.S.  dollar 

•       ■  quKalent        Toreign        equivalent 

rrency  or  tl  S 

currency 


Arrival       neparture     Total       Fareipn        equivalent        Enreign        equi,.il<.nt        foreign        equKa 
Ciys       currency  or  H  S  currency  i.r  II  S  (uri.'icy  iru 


liov      10 


Deutsche  mark '' '- 


Swiss  lianr 


do 
Deutsche  mark 


Nov       5  '  Nov,     13 


;'16  87 


216.87 


50.00      1,301.25 


50.00      1,951.85 


currency 


300  00 


450,00 


I 


648.  till 
3,  329.  CO 


548.  00 
3, 329. 60 


Total. 


50,00 


750.  00 


currency 


1.  101,25 
149,41  C48,  UO 
832,19      3.329.60 

1.951.  E5 

149  41         L48.  00 
832.19      3,329.60 

1.963.20 


300  00 
149  !l 
332  19 

450.  00 

143.41 
832.  19 

2.713.  :a 


her  ol  the  Conimittpe  on  Interior  aii'l  Li  ulai  AH 


1  The  named  Member  ol  Congress  and  the  professional  staff  member  ol  the  Committee  on  ' ■"<;"»';'"; 
Ut  sess.OntrCongrattend  meetings  ol  the  Internalional  Lea.1  and  Z Stu  ly  Group  at  teneva,  S.vitzeil.nd 


,i.is  were  designated  by  the  Spe.iker  ol  the  House  and  pursuant  to  H.  Res  34, 


-  Cost  ot  local  transportation  iToratel  equady  lo  each. 
Represents  cost  ol  round  tiip  ticket  to  Geneva,  S.vitzerland. 


I  orpign  currency  (U  S   dollar  equivalent) 


March  20,   1968. 


RECAPnui  ATION 


Amount 

:'.7u,  20 

W.-WNK     N       .^SI•I^ALL. 

Chnvxuiv    (.■nmvrlttrr  en  Int'-nor  ond  1  n.stilar  Afjcr.r^. 


REPORT  or  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPPIATI  D  FJNDS,  TRAVIL  ,UJTH(.R, /ID  BY  HPfS    ;63:.TSES^^^^^^ 
REPORT  01   LXPtNUMJKtir  cOWr/ERCE.  U  S   HOUbl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  1  XPE  NDl  D  bl  FWf  f  i  JAN    ,  AND  DEC   i.,. 


jTSESS    5  1TH  CONG.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FoRi  IGN 
967 


Date 


Name  and  country 


Samuel  !■    Friciel: 
France    . 
Germany . 

Subtotal   .   - 


Horace  R,  Kornegay: 

France  -     ..         

Germany ---■• 

Spain .-. 

United  Kingdom '  Pound 


Name  ol  currency 


Fr.rnc 
Deutsche  mark 


I  Per  riieni  rate  Total  an.ount  per  iliem 

U  S   dollar  U  S   (i.illJr 


Transportation 

U  S   dollar 


Total 

U  S   dallat 


Arrival       Depa 


•  :s  ::sz  tK"  i;;;s  -rst-  ,;rs  3;  .s:e  3; 

currency  currency  currency  curr.  icy 


Franc   . 

Deutsche  inJik 
Peseta.. 


ftiay    .'5        Jure  2 


i'ay   77.      May   30. 


245 


245 


50.00 


50.  00 


1.960 


980 


3,155.00 


May    3!        June  1    ..  2  I  3.000.00 

I  May  25       May   27..  1       2  1        17  18 
iJune  I...    June  2.1 


50.  00      6,  000,  00 
50,00      3.515.  U 


200,  00 

100,00 
100,  00  I 


3.434,80 


1.960,00 
793.46     3,155.00 


980,  00 

t64  54      3,434.80 

6,  000.  00 


3.515,1 


4lK).  LO 
793.46 


.  193.  46 


200,  00 
864.  54 
100.00 

100,00 


.!         1.264.54 


Subtotal 

William  L.  Sprmjier: 

Switzerland 

Relund 


Sv'iiss  tranc 


Aug.  29   .    Sept.  S 


12         216.63 


50,  00 


298.  25 


COO.  00 
345.  63 


254.  37 


1.298.25 


France.. . 
Subtotal. 
J.  J    Pickle:  France. 


Franc. 


4,101.70  I         837.08 


Franc. 
do. 


I  May   31..    June  5... 


245 


60.00  I  1,470.00 


300. 00 


I 


Subtotal-     -- 

Dan  Ku^y^'^.endall:  __\  ^^^^^ ,  ^^^  ^j_.  ^^^  30 

Germany --;  E^msche  mark 


245 


Spam. 

United  hinpdom. 

Subtotal 

Total... 


Peseta... 

Pound. 


*"  "May   31   .    June  1...         2      3,000,00 
May   26..    filay   27..  1     1       17  ,g 

--  iJune  1...    June  2...         1    / 


50,00  •      930.00 

5:100      6,000,00 
50,00       7!.iO.  6 


200.  00 

100,00 
100.00 


1,754.37 


1.397.03 


3.434.80 


1.470.00 
284,24      1.397.03 


600,  CO 
345,  b3 

254.37 
837.03 

1.091.45 

300.  m 
284.  24 

584.24 


980.  CO  200,  00 

SiC4  54      3.434.80  864,54 

6.000,00  100. 0'J 

100.  CO 


71.10.6 


3,643.86 


1.264.54 
5.  398,  23 


HAELtY     O.    ,-TAGGERS. 

Cliairman.  Committer  on  Intrrsiatr  and  Fcr,"em  Commrrrr. 


March  14,   1968. 


February  20,  1968. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OP  rORE,a.CURRE.C,.S  ANO  .PPROPRIATEO  F.NOS.  COMMITTED  ON  THE  lUOICARV,  U.S,  HOUSECE  PEPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENOEO  BE..E.N  W.  1  M. 

DtC.  31,  ISd/  


Name  and  countiy 


Dali 


Name  of  currency 


Per  diem  rate  Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival    i  Departure 


Total 

days 


U,S,  dollar 
Foreign    j   equivalent 
currency         or  U,S. 
currency 


Hon  Don  Edwards: 

France. . 

Sweden 


Subtotal 

Hon  Michael  A.  Feighan: 

Portugal 

Austria 


Franc. 
Krona.. 


Germany. . 

Italy 

Spain.     .. 
France 
Subtotal. 


Escudo 

Schilling 

Deutsche  mark 
Lire 


Peseta - 
Franc. . 


July 


Sept,  1 

,|Sept,  24 

ISept,  26 

ilSept,  26 

2iSe|)t  18 

iSepI,  10 

■  iSept,  20 

I  Sept  5 

Sept  28 


July      8 


250 


Sept  4 

Stpt  26  I 

Sfi't,  17  I 

Sopt  28  1 

Sept  19  I 

Sspt,  15  1 

Sent  23  I 

Sept,  9  I 

Ocl  2  I 


1.439,50 
1,286 


50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


1,000 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  '    Foreign 

or  US.  i  currency 

currency  ' 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


200.00 


3,924.34 
502.  24 


798.44 
97.51 


1    U.S,  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency   ,      or  U  S, 
currency 


3,924.34  798,44 

1,502.24  '  297  51 


200.00 


200 

31,250 

2,995 


50,00 
50,00 

50,00 

50,  00 

50,00 


5.758 
5,144 

1.000 

249,  600 

26,955 


200.  00 
200.  00 

250.00 

400,  00 

450.00 


895.  95 


I 


1,095.55 


5.758 


200.  n 


6,870 
412 

44,375 

4,439 
6,257.99 


267.11 

12,C14 

467  n 

102.97 

1,412 

352  -J? 

71.23 

293.975 

471,-; 

74.11 

31,394 

524,1 

1,277.14 

146,257.991 

l,277,n 

Hon,  William  Lilungate: 

France 

Netherlands.. 

Switzerland 

Subtotal 

Hon,  Robert  Kastenmeier: 

Germany 

Sweden — 


1.500.00 


Franc 

Guilder 

Swiss  Iranc 


luly  17  luly  19 
luly  20  July  23 
July       7      July     14 


245 
180.  uO 
215.61 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


685.  00 
453.  00 
768.90 


139.83 
125.79 
177.92 

443.54  ,. 


Deutsche  mark 
Krona 


June    24      July 


250 


50.00 


2,000 


Subtotal. 


400,  00 
400.00 


1,792.56 



3,292.56 

— ^ 

685.  00 

453.00 

2,118.90 

139.83 

1          

125  79 

1,350 

313.01 

490.  93 

313.01 

756.55 

3.560 

138.92 

8%.  05 

26.92 

3,560 
2,138.92 

896.05 
426,  92 

1,322.97 


Hon.  Clark  MacGregor: 

Germany.. 

Switzerland 


■  Subtotal 

Hon.  Clark  MacGregor: 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Israel 


Subtotal. 


..1 



Deutsche  mark 
Swiss  'ranc 

May 

14      May 

19 

b 

215.62 

50.00 

1,078.10 

250.  CO 

3.329.60 
192 

1 1 

250.  00 

ICO,  00 
150.  CO 

Deutsche  maik 
Swiss  franc 
Pound.    .. 

'Nov.' 
Nov. 

'14" 

15 

i 

''Nov." 

Nov. 

"is 

IS 

"2 
3 

■ 

"215! 6?" 

150 

"56."o6' 

50.00 

""431.50' 
450 

3.  403.  SO 
41 

250.  00 

- 

! 

837.21 
44,32 

3,329.60 
1.270,10 

837,21 
294,  32 

881.53 

1,131.53 

1,325,37 
13.67 

5.  403.  80 

431.50 

491 

1,325.27 
100,  UJ 
163, b7 

1,339.04 

l,589.t4 

_ -.    —  ■  - 

Hon.  Robert  McClory; 

Switzerland 

Italy - 

Germany. 


Swiss  lianc 
Lire. 
Deutsche  mark. 


Nov.     13      Nov.     19 


215. 62 


50.00      1,294.50 


300.  00 


205 

1.830 

3,538.33 


47.27      1,499.50 

2.94  1.830 

883.70      3,533.33 


347,27 

2.M 

883,  70 


Subtotal. 


300.  00 


933.91 


1,233.91 


Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore,  jr.; 
United  Kingdom... 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Switzerland 


Italy.  . 
France. 


Pound. ...  - 

June 

June 

21 

do 

June 

21 

June 

24 

Krone     

June 

J4 

June 

2b 

Deutsche  maik 

June 

2b 

June 

JU 

Swiss  franc. 

iJune 

JO 

July 

3 

iJuiy 

11 

July 

13 

Lire       

July 
July 

3 

':3 

July 
July 

11 

Franc 

18 

17.18.1 
17.17.9 
345.87 
200.  00 

216 

31,250 
245 


50  143.4.5 

50  53.13.3 

50  691,  74 

50  SCO 


50 

50 

50 


1,080 

250, 000 
1,225 


.•CO 
150 
100 
200 

250 


126,3,10 

89,  7.  9 

1,  160.  54 

370 

441.23 


400        159.687 
250    - 


352.  79 

250.10 

:67.68 

92.79 

102.  15 

255.  50 


269,3.3 

143.  1,0 

1,852,28 

1.170 

1,521,33 

409, 687 

1,225 


752,79 

400,  ;o 

267,63 
292.  "9 

352.  :6 

655.  50 
250.  00 


Subtotal. 
Reiunded-- 

Subtotal. 


Hon.  Henry  P  Smith  III: 

Switzeiland 

Belgium 

Germany.. 


Swiss  tianc 
Bel^iuiii  Fianc. 
Deutrche  mark 


July 
July 


15 


July 
July 


Subtotal. 

Hon  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.: 

Germany . 

Italy       -.       

SwitzeflanJ 


215.  50 
2,500 


1,750 


1,750.00 


1  1,221.02 
1,221.02 


12,971.  32 
1,221.  ■-2 


1,942.51 
5.  OOOi 


Deutsche  ;naik. 

Lire 

Saiss  'lanc 


May 
Vay 
May 


May  21 
May  19 
fVlay     13 


450.  CO      2,073.00 

100.  00  2.  564 

3,329.60 


550.  00 


1,371.05 


1,921,  C5 


200 
31,250 
215.62 


Subict.il 

Hon.  EJwin  t.  Willis: 

France...     

Germany 

Italy  - 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 


Franc. 

Mark 

Lire 

Peseta... 

Guilder 

Swiss  franc. 


May      19      May      24 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


12 

8 

19 


May     15 


245 

31.250 

3,000 

180 

215.61 


50  ' 

50 

50 


400 

62,  500 
826.  50 


100 

100 
200 


50.00 

50."  00' 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


400.  00 


1,225 

"i56,'256' 

6,000 

720 

646. 85 


250.  CO 

'250.66 
100.  00 
200.  CO 
150.  00 


3,  682.  80 

926.03 

4, 082.  80 

62.  500 

--- 

825.  50 

926. 03 

1,390.60 

280.  99 

2,615.60 

3,722 

80 

936. 08 

3,722.80 

68, 

175 

109.00 

224,375 

4. 

375 

73.04 

10,375 

663 

10 

183.73 

1,383.10 

923 

40 

213.16 

1,570.25 

Subtotal 

Vr.  Donald  G.  Benn: 
United  Kingdom. 

Switzerland 

Ireland 

Germany 


Pound 

Swiss  Iranc. 

Pound 

Mark 


Nov.  10  Nov.  12 
Nov.  12  Nov.  17 
Nov.     17      Nov.     19 


2  17.19.3 
6  215.75 
2       17.18.9 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


35.18.7 
1294.  50 
35.17.8 


100.  00 
300.  00 
100.  00 


5.5.5 


3,'329.'66' 


12.65 


832. 19 


41.4.0  I 
1,294.50 
35.  18.S 
3,  329.  60 


1,026.03 
100.00 
200.  CO 

1,326,  <  3 


53L.e9 
936.  03 
359.  CO 
173.  •.'. 
333.73 
363.  15 


2, 746.  00 


112.  or, 

300.  L'O 
100.  CO 
832.  19 


Subtotal. 
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Name  and  country 


Mr.  Garner  J.  Cline: 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Subtotal 


Oat* 


Per  diem  rate  Total  amount  per  diem  Transportation 


Total 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Departure  >  Total 
I  days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Mark 

Lire 

Swiss  franc. 


May 
May 
May 


19 
17 


May 
May 
May 

21 
19 
17 

2 
2 
11 

200,00 
31,250 
216  12 

50.00 

400 

100.00 

3,742  80 

50.00 

62.  500 

100, 00 

6.720 

50.00 

2,373.25 

550,  UO 

631,90 

941   11 

10  75 

145,87 


Foreign 
currency 


4  14?  60 

b9. 220 

3,  005,  15 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


1,014  11 
no  75 
695  t7 


Mr  Garner  J  Cline: 

Germany .. . 

Italy 

Spam 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom. 

Subtotal 


Mr  Harold  J.  Resweber,  Jr  : 

France 

Germany. 

Italy.     

Spain 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 


Mark                .   .- 

Lire 

Nov. 

21 

Nov 

Peseta 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

Swiss  tranc- 

Nov 

b 

Nov 

Belgium  franc. 

Nov 

18 

Nov 

Pound  

Nov. 

4 

Nov 

Franc.         . 

Mark 

Lire 

Peseta 

Guilder 

Swiss  franc. 


26 
3 

18 

21 

6 


May     19      May     24 


5 
7 

12 
3 
3 


31,250 
3,480 

216.12 

2,480 

17.17.2 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 


156.250 

24,360 

2,  593.  50 

7.440 

53  11.6 


750.00 

1,097,72 

-     _ 

3,722,80 

930.70 

3.722.80* 

250.  00 

156.  250 

350.00 

2,383 

34.04 

26.743 

600,00 

423,95 

97.75 

3,017,45 

150.00 

7.440 

150  00 

3,18,7 

9,43 

57.10  1 

1,500 

1.071  92 

245 


50.00 


1,225 


Itflay 
May 


8      May     12 
6      May       " 


May     15     May     19 
May     12     May     15 


5 

31,250 

50.00 

156.250 

2 

3,000 

50.00 

6,000 

4 

180 

50  00 

720 

3 

215.61 

50.00 

646  85 

Subtotal. 


Mr.  Herbert  Fuchs: 

Gemany 

Sweden 

Total 


Mark 

Swedish  krona. 


June    10     July       1 


22 


250 


50.00 


3,000 


250  00  '                  '     -  1.2" 

3  722.80  i          936,08  3,722,80 

k'50  00            156, 250 

100  00               ,         ...      -  6.000 

200  00    720 

150  00 646.85 

95a 00  |__^^.|__936^i-_^^^^^ 

I        3,560  I          895.15  3.560 

600.00  1        31.38  1 6^  _3^31^38 

"600.00 ..I         901.23    


1.847  73 


930  70 
250  00 
384  U4 
697,75 
150.00 
159,43 

2.571  92 


250  00 
936,  08 
250,00 
100,00 
200.00 
150.00 

1.886.08 


895  15 
606  68 


1,501  23 


1  $1,221  02  refunded  lo  the  Department  of  State  in  dollars. 


Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES    19,  1ST  SESS^  90TH  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
REPORT  OF  EXPtNUnuKt  ur  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1,  AND  DEC   31,  1967 


Date 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival      Departure    Total 


Per  diem  rate  I  Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 


U.S.  dollar 


U.S.  dollar 


U.S.  dollar 


US.  dollar 


days      currency 


U.O.  UUIiai  I  u.o.   uwiiai  -.-. , 

equivalent  Foreign       equivalent  Foreign       equivalent       Foreign       equivalent 

or  US  '  currency         or  US  currency         or  US          currency         or  U  S 

currency  ,                      currency  currency                           currency 


Thomas  L.  Ashley: 

United  Kingdom 

Do... 

Frank  M.  Clark: 

Japan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

The  Philippines. - 

Albert  J  Dennis;  United  Kingdom 

Thomas  N.  Downing;  United  Kingdom. 

John  M.  Drewry: 

Germany 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom — 

William  D.  Hathaway:  Germany 

Hastings,  Keith:  United  Kingdom..    .. 

RobL  J.  McElroy: 

Japan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

The  Philippines 

John  M.  Murphy:  Germany 

Ed  Reinecke: 

Germany 

Denmark 

Philip  E  Ruppe: 

Japan.. 

Thailand.   

Vietnam 

The  Philippines -  - 

iivin  Shapiro:  United  Kingdom. 


Pound.  - 

Deutsche  mark  .. 
Pound    .  ... 
Deutsche  mark.. . 

Yen. 

Baht 

Piastre 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark... 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark... 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark... 


do. 
Krone  . 
Pound. 
Guilder 
Deutsch 
Guilder 
Pound. 


May       3 
Oct.     26 


May  29 

May  31 

June  4 

June  7 


July 
"May 


May  6 

Oct.  31 

May  31 

June  4 

June  7 

June  11 

July  "ie" 

May"    5 


17.17 
17.17  I 


50.00 
50.00 


71.93 

107.15 


3  18.  000  I 
5  1,028.50  1 

4  7,866  I 

5  '  195.45  i 


50  00  i  54,000 

50  00  I  4,444 

50.00  1  23,600 

50.00  I  977,25 


Mar,  28 
Apr.  3 
Apr.       6 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


17.17 
i7.'i7' 


7  I  200 

3  I      345.25 
1  1        17.17 


he  mark... 

.    Mar.    28 

Apr. 

3 

7 

200  i 

he  mark... 

.    May       3 

May 

6 

....*. 

17.17 

50.00  ' 

so.'ofl"! 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 


143.6 
44.9 


1.400 
1,035 
17.17 

1,400 

71.9 


200.00 
300,00 


ISiD,  00 
216,04 
200  00 
250,  00 

400,00 

124.58 


350.00 

150.00 

50.00 

350.  00 

200.00 


3.010 
96.23 
3,177 

1.634 
2,165 


7,530.1 
3,010 
3.010 


756.95 
267.65 
794.20 

4.54 
105.25 


895  29 

757  ."7i 
756  95 


Yen 

Baht... 

Paistre 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark 

do 

Guilder 

Deutsche  mark 

Krone 

Guilder 


May  29 

May  31 

June  4 

June  7 


Yen 

Baht 

Piastre 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

Deutsche  marlt. 


Mar.    28 


Mar.    27 
Apr.       4 


May  29 

May  31 

June  4 

June  7 

Oct."  "22' 


May 

31 

June 

June 

June 

11 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

31 

June 

June 

June 

11 

Oct." 

'31' 

18.000 
1,028 
7,866 

195. 45 

"     "266 


200  1 
345  35  I 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

54,000 

4,851 

23,600 

977.25 

150.00 
235.  83 
200.00 
250.00 

56.06" 

"i,'46o' 

350. 00 

50.00 
50.00 

1,600 
690.62 

400.00 
100.00 

18,000 
1,028 
7,866 

195.  45 

"i7."i7 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00  I 


i 


50.00 


54,000 

4,516 

16.295 

977,25 

179,"  13 


150,00  I 
219  57 
138  09 
250,00 

'560,00 


3,147 

3,147 
102.9 
3,010 


7,530 
3,027 


261 
2,616 


7.530 

182,  19 

2  850 


872,00 

872,00 
286,22 
756,95 


1.895,29 
838,  82 


37,74 
757. 20 


1.895  29 

509.47 
712  32 


71  9 

3.010 

203.35 

3,177 

55,634 

6.609 
23,600 
977.25 

7.530 

143.6 

3.010 
44.9 

3,010 

1.400 
1,035 
17.17 
3.147 
1,400 
3.147 
174  8 
3,010 

54,000 
4,851 
23.600 
977.25 
7,530 
1,400 
3,027 

1,600 

951.62 

2,616 

54,000 
4,516 

16,295  I 

977.25 
7,530  I 

361.32 
2,850  ' 


200.  00 
756  95 
567  65 
794,20 

154  54 
321,29 
200,00 
250.00 
1.895.29 
400,00 
757,71 
12f  58 
756  95 

350,  00 
150,00 
50,00 
872  Ou 
350,00 
872,00 
486,  22 
756,  95 

150,00 
235,83 
200,00 
250.00 
1,895.29 
350.00 
838.82 

400.00 
137.74 
757.20 

150.  OC 
219.  57 
138.09 
250.  00 
1,895  29 
1.009  47 
712  32 
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Name  of  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amotmf  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nam*  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar 

ure 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Halert  C.  Shepheard: 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

Feb,     26 
May       3 

July     iO 

Sept.'  11 

Jan.    ■  3 

War 
May 

July 

Sept, 

Jan. 

11 
8 

24 

14 
6 

8 

14 

17.17 
17.17 

17.17 

"17.17 

50.00 
50.00 

"     50.00 

50.00 

250.  13 
107.3 

'143.6 

'  252."d3' 

700  00 
300.  UO 

400.00' 

699.45' 

9.6.1 

25.97 

259.  17 
107.3 
3.010 
225.1 
3.010 
414.2 
3,010 

53,100 

725.97 

300  00 

Oo 

do. 

"  3,'6io 

81.5 
3,010 
162.2 
3,010 

755.  95 
229.31 
757.71 
454.  78 
752.41 

755  9-1 
629  31 

757.71 

1,15».?3 

752  41 

Do                                  

Deutsche  mark  ... 
Pound 

Do                  

Deutsche  marit... 

Pound 

Deutsche  marl(.... 
Piastre 

11 

9 

5,900 

50.00 

53,100 

450.00 

450.00 

Lera  T))omas:  Vietnam 

1,500.00 

8,  433.  55 

17,748,97 

26, 182. '3 

' 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Amour  t 
26,18?     3 


Edwahd  a.  Garmatz, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Mabcr  4,  1968. 


REPORT  Of  iXPENDITUBE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1967 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nam*  and  country 

Arrival 

Departure 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

orU5. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 



U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

. 

1 

1 

'                   '       1,863.00  !. 

1. 863.  00 

Joe  Pool:  Transportation,  round  trip  to 
Vietnam. 



1            ; 

1 

1,863.00 

....]        1,853.00 

RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  lunds,  Government  Department:  Department  of  Defense. 


March  4,  1968. 


Amount 
1,863 


Thaddeus  J.  Dttlski, 
\         Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  258,  1ST  SESS.,  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  US. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1967  


Date 


Per  diera  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Departure    Total      Foreign 
i  days  I  currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent   !    Foreign 

or  U.S.         currency 

currency 


Hon,  John  C.  Kluczynski: 
France 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Hon.  James  J.  Howard; 
France 

Lebanon 

Israel 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Mr.  Landon  Mitchell: 

France 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Germany. 

Hon.  Roger  H.  Zion: 

France 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Germany 

Jordan 

Hon.  Jack  H,  McDonald: 

France 

Lebanon 

Israel 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Jordan 

Mr.  Clitton  W.  Enfield: 

France 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Germany 

Jordan 


Franc May       6      May       7 

Pound         May       7      May     12  i 

do.. May     12      May     13  I 

Deutsche  mark '- 


245.  00 

159.50 

17.17.3 


50.00 
50.00 
50,00 


U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent  |    Foreign 

or  U.S.  1  currency 

currency  I 


490.00 

638.00 

35. 14.  6 


100.  00 
200.00 
100.  00 


Franc... 

Pound 

do 

do 

Deutsche  mark. 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May  7  i 

May  12 

May  14 

May  16  ', 


245.  PO 

159.50 

150.00 

17.17.3 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


490.  00 

638.  00 

207.  00 

53. 14.  0 


Franc  May       5      May       7  2  :      245.00  ,  50.00         490.00 

Pound May       7      May     12  4'       159.59  1  50.00         638.00 

do.V.".!'i;";    May     12      May     13  |        2       17.17.3  1  50.00       35.14.6 

Deutsche  mark ,  - ] -  - , 


82.59 

101.32 

7.18.9 

5,351.60 

82.59 

101.32 

323.  49 

11.4.0 

5,  302.  80 


100.00  ,  82.59 

200.00  '  101.32 

100.00  '  7.18.9 

5,222.60 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


I 


16. 69  572.  59  I 

31.89  I  739.32  i 

22.17  I  43.13.3 

1,345.64  I  5,351.60 


100.00 

199.81 

69.00 

150.00 


16.69 

31.89 

107.83 

31.28 

1,333.37 


572.  59 

739.  32 

530. 49 

64. 18.  0 

5,  302.  80 


15.69  I      572.59 

31.88  '      739.32 

22.17  !     43.13.3 

1,313.20  I  5,222.60 


Franc.. 
Pound. 

.do. 


Deutsche  mark. 
Dinar 


May  6 
May  7 
May     12 


May  7 
May  11 
May     14 


245.  00 
159.  50 
150.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


490.  00 
638.  00 
450.  00 


100.  00 
200.00 
150.  00 


82.59 
101.32 


16.69 
31.88 


Total. 


Franc j  May       6 

Pound- May       7 

do '  May     12 

do ,   May      14 

Deutsche  mark [ 

Dinar -. 


May  7 
May  11 
May     14 

.do 


245.  00 

159.50 

150.00 

17.17.3 


Franc. -:  May       5 

Pound May       7 


.do. 
Deutsche  mark. 
Dinar 


May     12 


May  7 
May  11 
May     14 


245.  00 
159.50 
150.00 


50.00 
50.  CO 
60.00 
50.00 


50.00 
5ff.00 
50.00 


490.  00 
538.  CO 
242.00 
17.17.3 


490.  00 
638.  00 
450.  00 


1 


100.00 
200,  00  I 

80.57  1. 

50.00 


5,222,60  , 
2.32  I 

i 
82.  59  ! 
101.32  1 


1,313.20 
6.51 

16.69 
31,88 


100.00 
200.  CO 
150.00 


5,222.60 
2.32 

82.59 
101.32 

'5,"222."66' 
2.32 


1,313.20 
5.51 

16.69 
31.88 

'l,'3i3.'20 
6.51 


2,649.48 


8.  426.  23 


572.  59 
739.  32 

450.  00 

5,222.60 

2.32 

572.  59 
739.  32 
242.  00 
17.17.3 
5,222.60 
2.32 

572.  59 

739.  32 

450.  00 

5,  222.  60 

2.32 


115.69 

231.89 

122. 17 

1,345.64 

116.69 
231.70 
176.83 
181.28 
1,333.37 

116.69 

231.88 

122.1? 

1,31123 

116.69: 

231.83 

150.00 

1,313.20 

6.51 

116. -69 

231.88 

80.67 

50.00 

1,313.20 

6.51 

115.69 

231.88 

150.  CO 

1,313.20 

6.51 


11,075.71 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  i  equivalent). 


Amoun; 

11,075.71 


George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


March  25,  1968 
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Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportatwn 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Departure  '  Total 
days 


George  P.  Miller:  I 

France  ..   :  l'^"'^ 

Peru Sol 

Chie -I  Escudo. 

S:. '::::: - cruzeiro.. 

Vcnpjiiela  -    Bolivar  .. 

Bahamas  ■■-"-- I  B^"'""  '°''"- 


Transportation. 
Total  


Total. 


Jerry  L  Pettis: 

Peru .- 

Chile 

Brazil- 

Venezuela 

Bahamas 

Transportation. 


Total. 


Richard  P.  Mines: 

Peru... 

Chile 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Bahamas. 

Transportation... 

Total .- 

Robert  N.  Givens:' 

Peru 

Chile .--- 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Bahamas 

Transportation... 

Total 

Walter  Schrupp:' 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Bahamas 

Transportation... 


Total. 


Darold  A.  Stoebner:> 

Peru 

Chile.... 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Bahamas. 

Transportation... 

Total 

W.  H.  Boone: 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium... 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 


Total 

P.  B.  Yeager: 

United  Kingdom. 


Total. 

J.  E.  Roush: 
England 


tngli 

U.S.S.R. 

Netherlands. 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


j 

May 

30  ' 

Nov. 

3 

Nov. 

b 

;  Nov. 

8 

1  Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

1 

13 

June 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov 


6 
4 
7 
9 
12 


Nov      13 


Foreign 
currency 


245 

1,957.5 

315.5 

135 

224.5 

51 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


50.00 
50,00 
50,  00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


1.470 

1,957  5 

760 

270 

673  5 

51 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


300  00 
50  00 
118  17 
100  00 
15U  00 
50,00 


ForeiRn 
currency 


1  3.13?  6 

903  1 

383 

23.5 

22,  10 


Olin  E.  Teague:  .       . 

Chile      I  tscudo 


Cruzeiro 
Bolivar. 


Brazil. 

Venezuela -  .  „  .         j.u,, 

Bahamas. \  Bahama  dollar. 

Peru 

Transportation. 


Sol. 


Nov. 

5 

Nov. 

7 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

9 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

12 

Nov. 

13 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

3 

Nov. 

3 

1 

"I" 


314.5 

135 

224,5 

51 

51 


50.00 
50,  00 
50,  00 
50  00 
50.00 


946.5 
248.5 
363.5 

51 


150.00 
92.00 
80.96 

50,  00 


383 

23  5 


22  10 
90.31 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


634  94 

.'3  76 

65  32 

8  70 

,"1  65 
.  346  66 


65.32 

8  70 

t'l.bb 
23.76 
341.66 


Foreign 
currency 


4  585,4 
2.860  6 
1,143 
293  5 
673  5 
73  10 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


9,34  94 

;•,  76 

183  49 
108,70 
150  00 
71  bi) 
346.  66 


1,329.5  I 

272 
363.5 
73  10 
903  1 


1.341 


2, 869. 20 


?15  32 

100,70 

80  96 

71  55 

n  76 

1,346.66 


Sol.... 

Escudor 

Cruzeiro 

Bolivar 

Bahama  dollar. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


3  I  Nov. 
5  I  Nov. 
8  \  Nov. 
10  1  Nov. 


Nov.     13  I  Nov.     12 


1,957.5 

315.5 

135 

224.5 

51 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 


1.957.5 
946.  b  ! 

270 
673  5 
51,00 


50.00 

50,00 
100,  00 
IbO.  00 

50,  00 


903.1 

383 

23,5 

22.10 


23.76 

2, 860. 6 

65.32 

1,329.5 

8.70 

293.5 

67.35 

21.65 

73. 10  1 

!  1,346.66 

Sol. 

Escudo 

Cruzeiro 

Bolivar 

Bahama  dollar. 


Sol 

Escudo 

Cruzeiro 

Bolivar 

Bahama  dollar. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov, 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 


Sol 

Escudo . 

Cruzeiro 

Bolivar 

Bahama  dollar. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.     13 


1,466.07 


73,76 

215.32 

108.70 

150.  00 

71  6b 

1,345.66 

1.966.09 


1,957.5 

315.5 

135 

224.5 

51 


50.00 

1,957.5 

50  00 

903  1 

23.76 

50  00 

946.5 

150,00 

383 

65,  32 

50.00 

270 

100.00 

-23.5 

8.70 

60.00 

673.5 

150,00 

50.00 

51 

50.00 

22.10 

21.65 
"1,346.66 

2,  850.  6 

1,329.5 

293.6 

673  5  1 

73.  10  1 

73  76 

215.32 

108.70 

IbO.  00 

71,65 

1,  346,  66 


Nov.  3 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  13 


Sol.. 

Escudo. 

Cruzeiro 

Bolivar 

Bahama  dollar. 


Lira 

Dinar... 
Franc... 
Guilder. 
Pound.. 
Mark'.. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.     10 
Nov.     13 


SepL  23 

Sept  24 

SepL  27 

Sept.  29 

Oct  2 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.     12 
Nov.     13 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.     12 
Nov.     13 


I 


,  957,  5 

315.-5 

135 

224.5 

51 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,957.5 

946.5 

270.00 

673.5 

51 


.1- 


50.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 

50.00 


903,1 

383 

23.5 


23.76 

65.32 

8.70 


22.10 


21.65 
>  1,346  66 


1.966.09 

2,860.6 

73  76 

1,  329  5 

215  32 

293.5 

108.  70 

673  5 

150.00 

73.10 

71.65 

1   

1,  345.  66 

1,966.09 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.     12 
Nov.     13 


SepL  23 

Sept.  26 

Sept  28 

Oct.  1 

Oct  4 


Franc. 
Pound.. 
Mark'. 


Pound.. 
Ruble... 
Guilder. 
Mark'.. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan.  14 
Jan.  21 
Jan.     29 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  28 
Jan.     30 


1,957.5 

315.5 

135 

224.5 

51 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1957.  5 

315.5 

135 

224.5 

51.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,957.5 

946.5 

235 

593. 15 

40 


50,00 
150.00 

87.00 
132.23 

40.80 


903,  1 

383 

23.5 


23.76 

65.32 

8.70 


22.10 


21.65 
1.346.66 


2,  860.  6 

1,329.5 

293.5 

593.  15 
62.70 


73.76 
215.32 

95.70 
132.23 

52.45 
1,346.66 


1,926.  12 


1957.  5 

946.5 

270 

673.5 

51.00 


31.200 

625 

2,500 

180 

17.17 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


245 

17.17 


50.00 
50.00 


31,200 

1,250 

5,000 

540 

53.16 


50.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 

50.00 


50.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 


903.1 

383 

23.5 


23.76 

65.32 

8.70 


22.10 


21.65 
1,346.66 


2.  860.  6 

1,329.5 

293.5 

673  5 

73.10 

73  76 

215,32 

108.  70 

150.00 

71  65 

1,346  65 


1  956.09 


15,785 


745 


3.944 


25.34  I       46,785 

:         1,250  I 

14  90  I        5,745  i 

540  ! 

53.  16  I 

985.75  1        3.944  I 


75  31 

100.  on 

114.93 
150.00 
150.00 
985.75 


1.575.99 


735 
62.1 


150.00 
150.00 


735 
62.1 


3.177,6 


793.  47 


150.00 
1 50.  00 
793.  47 


17.17 
44 
180 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


125.6 

310 
180 


350.00 

344.  44 

50.00 


4,563 


125.6 

■  310 

180 

'1,173.77  '        4.663 


1.093.47 


350.  00 

344.44 

50.00 

1,173.77 


1,918.21 
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KtruKi  ur  «r  ASTRONAUTICS.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  19fa/     Lontmuea       


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollai 
Foreign    '    equivalent 
currency         or  U  S. 
currency 


Geo   [   Brown,  Jr.:  France.. 

Earle  Cabell:  France 

Robt.  C   Eckhardt:  France.. 

Lester  L  Wolfl:  France 

F  H.  Hammill,  Jr.:  France.. 
P  P.  Dickinson:  France  — 
Don  S,  Floyd: '  France 


Total 

James  M.  McGarry,  Jr:  ■  France. 
S.  L.  Ackley:    France. 


Total 

Carlos  Chagas;  '>  France 

Andre  de  Bloniy:  s  Switzerland. 

H  W  Julius:  '  Netherlands 

KanlHHO  Kjn»«hige:i  Japan 

Robert  Maior:'  Norway 

Frank  Malina:  !Fr»nce  

S  Husain  Zaheer: '  India 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

United  Klngdoi« 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Total.. --- 


Franc. 
do. 


..  do 

.    do  

.do 

do 

do 

Mark< 

Franc 

do 

Mark' 

Fra«; 

Swiss  Iranc.. 

Guilder 

Yen 

Krone -- 

FraiK 

Rupee 

Pound 

Lira ... 

Pound. ..J- 

1 

erseas  transportation  in  connection  with  trip. 


ot  th/p"^  o^^Jii^ii  anS  T^hnology  ot  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


Makch  12,  1968. 


George  P.  Miller. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


.„,  0,  .™o,™.  .1 1...»  c..».  r„ro;==irs™rSir.;?z  s=,r"  -"■ '°""'""  -;=——■- 


Nami  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  of  currency 


Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague: 

Vietnam - ,  C' '- 


Arrival 


?'erafture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


May     22      May     30 


Hong  Kong. 


6.900 
.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


50.00 
50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


39.500  ' 
604. 60 


334.75' ...I 1       39^500 

104. 8fi  604.60 


Transportation^^ ^  dollar. 

Subtotal 


Hong  Kong  dollar.    May     30      June      2  3         288.  uu  ou.u^j         ..u,.u. ,„,.„„......--.-  ..-^^^^^g^j 


439.61      -. 1.581.90 


334.  75 

104.65 

1.581.90 

2.021. 01 


Hon.  Seymour  Halpern:  i 

J>P»n - !  Jf"- 

|^Qfg3  j    "On 

Transpo'rtatlon."::".;!. --I  Deutsche  mark. 


Subtotal. 
Total    .. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


29 

30 


18,  COO 
13.682.5  ■ 


50.00^       36.000  1  100.00' '       36.000 

50.00;      10.946         ^_^;^:,;,,,;,^-'-,^:,,',,^^ 


100.  CO 

40. 10 
965.  00 


140.  00 


965.  00 


1.105.00 


579.61    ..--       2,546.90 


RECAPITULATION 


3,125.51 

Amount 

1,544.01 
1,581.9') 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ....■ - ."."".'.'.'.■.'.'-.'.'-'.'.'-.'"--.-..--' 

Veterans'  Administration -•■ " 3. 126.  bi 


Total. 


Olin  E.  Teague. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


March  13.  1968. 
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THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION.  AMERICAN  GROUP    EXPtNDED  BETAflN  IAN    !   ^NO  DEC.  31    1967 

Tr.insportalion  Miscellaneous  'olal 


Meals 


Ernil 


Name  and  country 


Alexander  Piinie: 

United  States-United  Kingdom  . 

Portugal 

Spam     ..       ...       

Switzeilanrt 

United  Kingdom.. 

Italy        -     - 

1    RossAdait. 

United  States-United  Kingdom 

Portugal - 

Spain 

Italy      

Iio  Q-  Daddario: 
United  Stales-United  Kiiipdcm 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy      .     -   -       

Edward  J.  Derwinski: 

Portugal 

Spain    

Paul  C.  Jones: 

Portugal 

Spain 

Catherine  (vlay: 

Portugal 

Spam -- 

Robert  McClory: 

United  States-France 

Franc: 

Portugal.. 

Spain  - 

Do 

John  S   Monagan: 

Portugal 

Spam 

Do.... --- 

Italy -- 

W.  R,  Poage: 

Portugal .- 

Spain ...     

Jim  Wright:  Italy 

Katharine  St  George: 

Portugal 

Spam. 

Switzerland... 

Delegation  expense: 

Hotel  office 

Meals    

Gratuities 

Miscellaneous 

United  Kingdom 

Delegation  expense    Meals. .. 
Charles  Zinn: 

Portugal... 

Spain 

Switzerland. 


Name  o'  cuirency 


foreign 
.urrency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

cunoncv 


Foreign 
cuirency 


U.S.  dollar 

Escudo 

Peseta 

Franc 

Pound 

Lira 

U  S  dollar 
Iscudo  ... 

Peseta 

Lira    


2,601.40 
10.  500 
230.  00 

14.  10.0 


1.  470.  40 
7.000 


91  45  8.1  8U 

180.  no  3.030 

54.12  16.40 

40.60  13.4.7 


51,60         b31.lj0 
119.00  3.285 


U  S   ilol  ai 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

LUlleiicy 


2.95 

51.35 

,!  85 

36. 1.:4 


foreign 
currency 


U  S   ifollai 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

curiencv 


431.80 


431  80 


U  S  dollar 
Lscudo  -  - 

Peseta 

Liia      . 

Escudo 
Peseta 

Escudo 
Peseta. . . 

Escudo     - . . 
Peseta 

U.S.  dollar.. 

Franc 

Eicudo 

Peseta 

US,  dollar 

fscurio  .- 

Peseta 

US  dollar. 
Lira    .       . 


1.357.20 
7.000 


1,357,20 
7,  OOO 

1,357,20 
7,  000 

882.20 
5,600 


47.65 

119.00 


47.65 
119,00 

47  65 
119.00 

31.00 
95.00 


90.40 
5.922 


67.80 
3,795 

171.90 
6,395 

86,  OG 
2.980 


120,  00 

1.357  20 
7.000 


1  357,  20 
7.000 


Escudo 
Peseta   , 
Lira... 

lscudo 
Peseta 
Franc  . 


1   357  (.0 
7,000 

'       950. 00 

5.  600 

230.  00 


Franc   .   .. 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

Pound 

US.  dollar 


.001.45 


14.10.0 


24.40 
47.65 

119.00 


47  65 
119.00 


47.65 

119.00 


33.35 
95.00 
54.12 

470.92 


40.60 


285.  DO 

45.20 
4.585 


18  40 
'■5,  67 


3  20 

100.90 


2  30 
64  32 

6.00  ,. 
109.00  I. 

3.00 
50.  50 


57  78 

1,60 

77,92 


431,80 


Foreign 
culiency 


573,60 

235 

176,50 

1,2.6 

10.000 


5/3  60 
I.  110 
5,  500 


573,60 

2,445 

20,000 

573,  60 
1.190 

573.60 
1,000 

S73.60 
t,S20 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

cuiienfy 


?n  on 
3,98 

41,53 
115 

16,18 


U  S  do  l.ir 
foreign        equivalent 
uiifiicv         or  U  S 
currency 


3,  ?58  80 

13.765 

422  90 

28,  17,  1 

10.000 


431   80 
114  4) 


20  00      2.  575,  00 
18  80         11,395 

8,  90  5.  500 


20,00  2.021,20 
41.44  15.367 
32,  36    20,  OOO 


235 
99.' 
79. 
16 

431 
90. 
193 


20.00 
20.17 


20.00 
16.95 


.  998.  60 
11.985 


2,102  7ii 
14,395 


437,  00 


821, 10 
2,460 


124,50 
7,685 


45.20 
2.310 
33.35 


1.629.70 


1.16.6 


28.50  1. 
41.70  I. 


838.60 
3.640 


4.20 
130.25 


Escudo 

Peseta  ... 
Pound 


1.085.80 

7,000 

14,  10,  0 


38,  00  90,  40 

1 19,  00  4,  880 

4(1,60         4,14,6 


1,60 

39,  15  I 

7,84  ■ 


383,  46 


5,11 
21,60 

3,10 
82,72 
12,23 


573.60 
1,050 

20, 000 

573.00 
11,000 
6.000 

623, 60 
1.067  i 
7.80. 


12.75  I 
63,65 

1.8.5  1 


573.60  1 


20  f)0      1.54180 
25.  76  10, 100 


405.  OU 

29  25  2,741,00 

61,70  15,225 
8.00 

20  00  2,751,90 

17  80  '       10,510 

48,25 

32.  36  20,  OOU 

20.00  2,055  3!i 

186.44  25,685 

9  71  6,000 


.1   76 

;7  62 

!   £4 


3.12 

14  98 
3  98 


20.00 


1,618.80 
8,977 
271, 15 

2  cm   45 

1,629  7i) 

12.75 

63  55 

17,  14  11 


1,749  80 
11.880 
19.4.6 


Total. 


2.578.66 


1,406.34 


1,732.40 


866.03 


RECAPITULATION 


431   »1 

;ii  >.b 

261    (4 

"''  15 

69  9i 
203.  49 

73  C5 

244,95 

54.  UO 

171  ;5 

437.00 
8?.  18 
78  NO 

.'■)8  h' 

a  Li') 

95  ;'5 
W8.  M 

48  25 
32  -.5 

71.81 

43-,  1)9 

9  71 

56  71 
151  77 
63.8') 

470  9,' 

383  4i 

J  12 

14  53 

49  69 
.■1  6') 

61    il 

201,  7.' 

52  83 

6.53)  a 


Amn'i'if 
6  58 i  43 


Appropriated  funds:  22  U  S  C  276 


March  14,   1968. 


.Alexander  Pirnte. 
President  and  Clniirr'ian.  Amrru-an  Groiip- 
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Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Departure    Total 

days 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Ti,mspoll2lion 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

currency 


Foreign 
curiency 


Hon,  Wayne  L  Hays: 

England 

France. 

England 


Pound..    -     July 

Franc. Sept, 

Pound. SepL 

Deutsche  mark 

Belgium Franc Nov,     17 

England.... -    Pou"tl ^*°''- 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers:  .     ,      _ 

France Franc Sept.     2 

Deutsche  mark 

Belgium Franc 

Germany  Deutsche  mark.. 

Denmark Danish  krone 

Norway  French  franc 

England... Pound 

Italy French  franc 

Lira , 

Belgium Franc. 

England Pound 


16  July     18 

17  Sept.    19 
19     SepL    22 


490.  00 

245.00" 
600.  00 
346.  65 
490.  00 
53.15.11 
245.  00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

350."  00 " 
200.  00 

1)0.00 

50."00" 
150.00 

50.  00 
100.00 
150.00 

50.00 


foreign 
currency 


17.14.0 


31.  7  9 
,  598.  40 


1.588.80 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent         Firfign 
or  U  S  (.jiii.i.cv 

currency 


U  S   ■:  ,1.^1 

tguivHlf   t 

or  l;  S 

curri-T^ 


49  48 


67  69 

.  .:■}  31 


399  90 


3  13.  4 


10.21 


Nov. 
Nov. 


17 
24 


Nov. 

Nov. 


24 
27 


2.482.33 
20. 15.  8 


50.00 
50.00 


17,377 
83,  6,  8 


350,  00 
200,  00 


4,  875,  00 


7,80 


7;  8.1') 

735  00 
85,  5  5 
4  598  4:j 
17,377 
83,6.8 

*.90.  00 
1.588.80 

245  00 
500  00 
346  65 
490.  00 
55.  30.  3 
245.  UO 
4  875.  UO 
17.377 
63  6  8 


.^9 


48 

i>!.  b') 

237  69 
149  31 
350.  00 
2')0.  00 

;o'i,  00 

399.  90 

50.  00 

150.00 

50.00 

100.  00 

160  21 

50.00 

7.80 

350.00 

200.  O'J 


7512 
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Name  and  country 


Hon   Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.:  Belgium. 
Hon   Jack  Brooks: 

bermany. 

Belgium   .         

tnj^i.ind  

Hon   Leslie  C.  Arends: 

Belgium  .     .  -         

tr.jland  - 

Hon  Charles  E.  Chamberlain: 

Belgium 

Germany... . 

Frank  M,  Slatinshek;  Belgium... 
Hon.  William  H.  Bales: 

Belgium... . 

England     .    

Hon.  Paul  Findley: 

Belgium 

EngUnd        

Hon   Frank  M.  Clark: 

Portugal ■ 


"iame  ct  currency 


Date 


Departure 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Franc.       ... 

Belgian  franc. 
Franc. . 
Pound 

Franc  .   

Pound ,,. 


Nov,     13 

ilo 

:iov. 
tiov. 


19 
24 


Nov.     17 
Nov.     2i 


Nov 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov 
Nov. 


19 

24 
27 

24 
27 


Total 
days 


Franc. . 

Deutsctie  mark. 
Franc 

.do,.., 

Pound - 


.  Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


17 
24 
17 


Nov.  24 
Nov  25 
Nov.     22 


I 


.do 


Franc 
Pound. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov, 


Nov, 
Nov. 


24 
27 


Nov.     24 
Nov.     27 


Belgium..  __ 

England     

Phiiip  B.  Billings: 
Portugal 


Escudo     

Deutsche  mark- 
Franc 

Pound.. 


Apr.     17      Apr.     22 


Nov. 
Nov. 


17 
24 


Nov.     24 
Nov.     27 


Belgium - . 

England 

Delegation  expenses: 

Office  space  and  expense:  Belgium. 

Transportation :  France 

Official  representation:  France 

TransBortation:  Belgium 

Official  representation:  England... 


Escudo 

Deutsche  mark 

Franc 

Pound 

Franc — 

do. 

do 

do 

Pound.. 


Apr.     17      Apr.     22 


Nov.     17 
Nov.     24 


Nov.     24 
Nov.     27 


Foreign 
currency 


2,482.  ;3 

2,482,33 

2,482.33 

20.  16. « 

2.482.33 
20,  16.  8 

2,482,33 

200, CO 

2,482,33 

2.482.33 
20.  16.  S 

2.482.33 
20.  16.  3 

1,432,00 

2.482,33 
20,  16.8 

1,432,00 

2,482.33 

20,  16,8 


U  S  dollar 

U,S  iloilar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  US, 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

U  S  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total 


US  dc!l!:r 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S, 

currency 


50,  CO 
',0,  00 

to.  UO 

bO,  00 

60,  UO 
:0.  00 

30.00 
bO.  00 
bO.  00 

50.10 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


12,377 

. 482.  33 
12.377 
83,6.8 

17,377 
83,6.8 

17.377 
360.  00 
12,377 

17,377 
83.  6.  8 

17.377 
83.6.8 


50.00      8,593.00 


50.00 
50.00 


17,377 
83.6.8 


50.  00     85.  93.  OC 


50.00         17,377 
50.00         83.6.8 


250.00 

50.00 
250.00 
200.  OO 

350.00 
200,  00 

350,  00 

90,00 

250,00 

350. 00 
200,  00 

350,  00 
200,00 

300,  CO 

350,00 
200,  00 

300.  00 

350,00 
200, 00 


20,705 


417.27 


3,010,40 


3,010,40 


756.95 


12,377 

2,452,33 
12,377 
83.  6.  8 

17,377 
83.  6.  8 

17.377 
360.  00 
33,082 

17,377 
83.6.8 

17,377 
83.6.8 

8,593.00 

3,010.40 

17.377 

I      83.  6.  8 


8, 593. 00 

756.95      3,010.40 

.;      17.377 

..:<      83.5.8 

79,081 

467. 30 

1.225.00  I 

13.629 
263.18.11 


250.  00 

50.00 
250.  00 
200.  Oo 

350.1  1 
200.10 

350.0.1 

90,  00 

Cb7.  17 

350.  DO 
200.  00 

350.  00 
200.  O'j 

300, 1)0 
756,  95 
350.00 
200.  00 

300.  CO 
756.95 
350.  00 
200.  00 

1,592.77 

95.33 
250.  00 
274.  50 
650.  00 


Total. 


6,990.00    3,635.56 


13,488.21 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  "  equivalent). 


Amount 
13.488.21 


Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Chairman,  House  Delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 


1968. 
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Lodging 


fVleals 


Transpor.ation 


fVllsceilaneou: 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Mark  Andrews:  Canada 

William  S.  Broomfield:  Canada. . 

John  J.  Duncan:  Canada 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher:  Canada. . 

Harold  T.  Johnson:  Canada 

James  W   Kee:  Canada 

Edna  F.  Kelly:  Canada 

Thomas  E.  Morgan :  Canada 

William  T.  Murphy:  Canada 

Otis  G.  Pike:  Canada.. 

William  J.  Randall:  Canada 

Fernand  J,  St  Geimain:  Canada. 

Robert  T,  Stafford:  Canada. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson:  Canada — 

J,  Irving  Whallcy:  Canada 

Peter  Frank:  Canada 

Louise  O'Brien:  Canada 

Albert  C,  F,  Westphal:  Canada. . 

Balance  forward 

Delegation  expenses 


Name  of  currency 


Canadian  dollar. 

...do... 

do. 

do - 

do 

do. 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 


82.10 
82,  10 
77.38 
156.15 
82.10 
77.38 
65.33 
82.  10 
82.10 
80.10 
82.10 
82.  10 
82.10 
82.  10 
86.  10 
67.38 
67.38 
65.38 


76.35 

75.  35 
71,96 

145,21 
76.36 
71,95 
60.80 
75.35 
76.36 
74,50 
76.36 
76.36 
76.35 

76.  .^5 
80.  U8 
62.66 
62.65 

eo.  80 


Foreign 
currency 


31.21 
23.82 
31.31 
20.57 
17.81 

4,77 
21,00 
23.  32 
23  61 
12.32 
14.26 
24.03 
21.94 
25,82 

1.25 
28.30 
14,00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


29.03 
22.15 
29.12 
19.13 
16.57 

4.44 
19.53 
21.69 
21.96 
11.92 
13.26 
22.35 
20.40 
24.01 

1.16 
25.32 
13.02 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


.25 

'6.49 

'  .25 
2.40 
1.48 
2.00 


.25 


1.92 

32.28 

1.92 

.20 


.23 
'6.04 


1.86 


.23 


1.79 

30,02 

1.79 

.19 


Foreign 
currency 


113.31 

106. 17 

103.69 

183.21 

99.91 

77.63 

72.55 

104.58 

107.42 

103.71 

94.92  ; 

96.61 

106. 13 

104.  04 

113.84 

100.91 

97.60 

79.58 


U.S.  JoUar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


105,39 
98.74 

101.  C3 

170.38 
92,83 
72,19 
67,47 
97,27 
99,91 
95,45 
88,28 
89,  ci 
98,"! 
95, 75 

105,  L3 
93.  -4 
90. 77 
74.01 


1,377.87 


316.  06 


45.99 
1.069.09 


Total. 


1,377.87 


315.06 


1.115.03 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  86-42. 


1.739.62 
1.069. '.'J 

2.809.  cl 


Amount 
2. 809.  01 


Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
Chairman.  House  Delegation,  Canada-United  Spates  Interparliamentary  Group. 


1968. 
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Name  and  country 


iu-ii    Tubeit  N   C   Nix:  Vexico... 
Hon  J.imesC  Wnght:  Mexico   ... 
Hon  Haiold  T   Johnson:  Mexico.. 
Hon  Heniv  B  Gonzalez    Mexico.. 
Hon   I  li'io  ae  la  Ciiza.  Mexico.    . 
Hsii  V.illnni  L,  S|jringer;  Mexico. 
H->n   F   Biadfrrd  Morse:  Mexico.. 
Hon  Ben  Reitel:  Mexico 
Hon   Jinies  Harvey:  Mexico   . 
Hon  1    living  Whalley    Mexico 
Albert  C   F   Westphal:  Mexico 
Helen  L  Hashagen'  Mexico 
helogition  expenditures,    .. 

Tutal   . 


Name  of  currency 


US.  dollar.... 

..  do 

do 

do 

da 

.....do 

do- 

do 

do.. 

do  . .    . .  - 

do 

do 


Lodging 


Meals 


Iranspottatioii 


Miscell.tneou' 


ToM 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equraient 

or  U  S 

currency 


74.55 
it).  54 
47.34 
18.54 
42.54 
47.34 
47.34 
47.34 
47.34 
47.34 
32.94 
34.10 


U  S,  dollar  1 

Foreign 

equivalent 

ujneiicy 

ur  U  S 

ruireiicy 

77.50 

31.52  ' 

47.28 

50.84 

72.  59 

80.71   ' 

59. 58  1 

44.03  1 

96. 65  ! 

64.40  ! 

82.63  1 

03.  08  ' 

Foreign 

curreiiry 


U  S  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dol  ar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalen 

Foreign 

equivalent 

(.1  US 

lurieiicy 

ot  U.S. 

currency 

or  U  S 

currency 

currency 
19  70 

currency 

...  ,- 
17  50  1 

189  ?'i 

162.22  1 

34.00  1 

!:.'i  ?i 

4  bO  \ 

10.90 

1!0.U2 

166.81   , 

'.3.10 

789. 29 

5  00  1 

H.44 

llJ.b/ 

3  50  1 

1  60  • 

tn  IS 

7.80  1 
10  00  ' 

28.92 
5  00  1 

143.r;4 

106.37 

5  40  1 

12.03  1 

161.4/ 

5  40  1 

n.35  1 

ISO. '.9 

6  70 

ill.  35  1 

132.62 

11.00 

I?  64  I 
880.00  1 

l.'O  R2 

830.  SI) 

517.25 


770.81 


405.  83 


1  095.03 


RECAPITULATIOIl 


2  788.  92 


Amount 

;V7B«.52 


Appiopi  itcd  lund-.   I'uLlic  Law  80  420 


Cli(iii>i''in    'l(ii(x:-  Dfirgal.un    X 


TJOCF.RT  N    C".  N'lX. 

riro-U.S.  Intrrparliamrnuirii  f;,  < 


up. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1682  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  generiil. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  nl  the  stuted  convention  ol 
the  69th  National  Encampment  nt  the  bnitcd 
.Spanish  War  Veterans.  Sold  in  San  .\ntonio, 
Tex  September  ■_'  to  7,  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  ot  Public  Law  77  -iO  iH.  Doc^.\o. 
286);  to  the  Conunittcc  ><n  Veterans  .Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1683  A  letter  from  the  chief  .scout  cxecu- 
t've  Boy  scouts  of  America,  transmitting  the 
58th  annual  report  of  the  activity  and 
progress  of  the  Boy  .'^couts  of  America,  for  the 
vear  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  287);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As.-,ist.uu 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instai- 
lations).  transmitting  a  notific  tion  of  tnc 
location,  nature.  :ind  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facihties  projects  to  he  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  US.C.  2233ail).  and  to  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  .'Vrmed  Services. 
1685  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  .Amendments  of  1968":  to 
the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  extension  of 
certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur.>nce  in 
connection  with  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of 
ijavments  and  foster  the  long-term  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
impose  a  road  tax  on  motor  carriers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


1G89.  -A  li.'iter  from  the  Cumptrollt  r  Llcn- 
er  il  i-f  the  United  States,  transniittinp  a  re- 
port of  observations  on  the  administration 
by  the  Office  ot  Civil  Defense  of  re.=earch 
study  contracts  awarded  to  Hudson  Insti- 
tute." Inc.  Department  if  the  .'^rmy;  to  t:ic 
Conunittee  on  Government  Opcration.s. 

1G90.  A  letter  -rom  the  E.\ecutive  Dircc- 
l.;r  rcderal  C^nmuimcations  Commission. 
tr.iii.smittir.g  a  report  on  backlog  of  jicndaig 
;  pplicationr.  and  hciring  c.ises  as  (t  J.muary 
;il  1968.  pursu.mt  to  the  provisions  ol  Public 
L:iW  82-554:  to  the  Committee  on  Iiu-M'st  ile 
.iiKl  Fi.  reign  c  onmu-rce 


PEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PCD- 
LIC  BILLS  i\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reiJorts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BARING:  Ciimmutee  i.n  Interior  .md 
Insular  Afiairs.  H.R.  13176.  A  bill  l-o  amend 
the  acts  ol  February  1.  1826.  and  February 
20.  1833.  to  authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
use  the'  proceeds  Irom  the  tale  of  certain 
lands  for  educational  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1136).  Referred  to  the  Committee  "t  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  of  Conference, 
HR,  11816.  An  act  to  provide  certain  bcnelits 
for  law  enforcement  oKicers  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  \iolators  il  Federal  law 
(Rei)t    No,  !187i.  Ordered  ■<>  be  i,rinted. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  v.ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr   BEVILL; 

HR.  16153.  A  bill  t*J  impoto.  under  certain 
conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  ;  nicies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H  R  16154.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  ol  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  ot  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H\-  .Mr   ILOOD 
11  R   16155.  A  bill  to  [irovide  that  Flac  D:  v 
shall  be  a  Icjal  jiublic  holiday;   to  the  tun- 
mi!  'ce  en  t  :.e  Juuiciarv. 
Bv  Mr   HALI'ERN; 
i:  P.    16I5G,   A    bill    to    iimcnd    tlie    I  eilc:  il 
T::iuc  Cummit.sion  -Act.  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding: tor  temporary  injunctions  or  reslrain- 
ing  r.rders  ;or  certain  \lolations  t.f  it^al  .I'-i; 
to  the  Committee  in  lnt.;'r,- ta'"  .nd  liMii'U 
Commerce 

HR  1GI.j7  a  bill  to  amend  the  reaer.il 
rood,  DruL',  and  Copmelic  .-Vet  by  increasiii'- 
the  iienaltics  lor  illegal  !n;uui:acture  ,  nd 
traliic  in  hallucinogenic  drugs  i  including 
LSD  I  and  other  depressant  and  stmuiLini 
dr\it!s.  including  po.sso.ssion  ol  such  urus-s  !•  r 
sale  or  other  disposal  in  another.  :.nd  ov 
maianc  it  a  misdemeanor  Hf>  possess  any  .-tn  n 
drug  lor  nne's  rwn  use  except  when  \>iC- 
-cribed  or  lurnished  by  a  licensed  pracliti'in- 
er.  and  lor  other  j.urposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee (-n  Interstate  ;  nd  Fc  reign  C\.mmerce 

H  R,  16153  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Un:'  -d 
States  Code,  to  jirovide  increases  in  rates  ri 
compensation  lor  disabled  vcieranr;  to  the 
C  iiiimittce  '11  VcLoraiis  .Mlairs 
J3V  Mr,  HORTON 
PR  16159,  A  bill  to  amend  ihc  Niitioni'l 
Fircrms  .\rz  :a.d  1  Jr  '  ther  purposes;  to  tlic 
C<,r;nin ;."?    '':i    Vv'ays    :ind    Means. 

By  Mr  .JOHN.SON  of  CalUornui: 
H  i:  16160.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
lo  Ml. nice  a  natlonallv  coordinated  re-e.trch 
.  im  jr.  motion  protnim  to  improve  their 
tompeutivp  position  and  expand  their  m.ir- 
keis  for  potn'itoes  by  incre.'smg  consumer  :.c- 
rrptanre  of  such  potatoes  and  potat.i  pn.d- 
uc's  and  bv  imiiroving  t he  Cjuality  ol  potmres 
.ird  pot.ito  products  that  are  made  avuhiDle 
to  the  c  'nsiimer:  lo  ihc  <  oinnutiee  on  .''-ri- 
cu'.'ure. 

Bv    M"     MAtiDEN" 

IIR    I'jl':!     .A    bill    :o   amend    the   Inlcrnal 

Hev'cnue   Code   oi    1954   to   proMde   !h;it   any 

.mmarned  person  who  maintains  lii.    "r  )  or 

(^wn  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  ;  '-  '  :e 

rate  provided  lor  the  i.r  id  (  f  :i  houselMud:  t,J 

li^.e  C.  inmittfic  "n  V.'.'.\     .  nd  Means. 

Bv   Mr     PATMAN: 

HR.  16162.    A    bill    to    ..'liable    'he    Ix;)i 

Import  Bank  ol  the  United  Stales  lo  appr- 

extension   of   certain   loans,   guarantees.   .. 

insurance   in   connection   with   exports   i' 


rt- 
■.  e 

nd 
ni 


the  United  St.ates  in  order  to  improve  the 
bahnce  (  f  pay.Tients  and  foster  the  1  mq- 
term  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States:  to  tlie  Committee  on  B:inking  and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R  16163.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R  16164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Code  to  establish  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  national  veterans'  cemetery 
system  consisting  of  certain  cemeteries  of  the 
United  States  In  which  veterans  of  any  war 
or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

BvMr.  POAGE; 
H.R.  16165.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade   Development    and    Assistance    Act    of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  16166.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility 
Investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  16167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  in  accordance  with  the  ac: 
of  August  25.  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; to' the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  16168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  ol"  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation  rates,  to  lib- 
eralize income  ilmitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  16169.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  -guar- 
antees, and  by  creating  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Guarantees,  Warranties,  and  Servicing  to 
conduct  further  study  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing In  securing  adequate  performance  under 
these  guarantees  and  under  customary  serv- 
ice contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  16170.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  !or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1968,    for    unemployment    compensation 
for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  3CHWENGEL : 
HR.  16171.  A    bill    to    Insure    that    public 
buildings   financed   with   Federal   funds   are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HR.  16172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments,  the   interest  on   which   is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tex.is: 
H.R.  16173.  A  bill  *o  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   permit   direct   loans 
to  veterans  for  housini^  located  in  urban  or 
suburban     areas    where     housing    credit    is 
scarce;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  16174.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold  in  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  the  requirement  that  gold  reserves  be  held 
against  currency  in  circulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gray)  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  16175.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of. 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H  R.  16176.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion   project    expenses    nonreimbursable:    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HA'WKINS: 
H  R.  16177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  for  educational  partici- 
pation in  communities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    POLLOCK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
"B\ring,     Mr.     Harrison,     and     Mr. 
Roth  1  . 
H  R.  16178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  for  minimum 
allotments  to  the  Stales;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  16179,  A  bill   to   amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  deftnition  c.f  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain  agilcultural   employees,   and   to   permit 
certain    provisions    in    agreements    between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  16180.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.   1068;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.   VANIK    (for   hlmseU,  Mr.  An- 
'truN'/io.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
DuLSKi.        Mr.         Gonzalez,         Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    PoDELL,    Mr.    Tenzek, 
Mr.  TiERNAN.  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H  R.  16181.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portur.ltv  Act  oi  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Bv  -Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16182.  A    bill    to   transfer   to   the   At- 
torney General  certain  functions  relating  to 
narcotics    and    drug    abuse    control;    to   the 
Commitice  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Dv  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  1(3183.  A  bill  providing  for  an  organ- 
ic act  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;    to   the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  16184.  A  bill  to  permit  transfers  be- 
tween appropriations,  trust  fund  limita- 
tions, or  .Ulocations  to  the  Department  of 
L.ibor  to  insure  that  benefit  paj-ments  are 
made  under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion proi^ram  for  ex-servicemen  and  former 
Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wav.^,  ,uid  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  1195.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an    .unendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United   States,   extending   the   right   to   vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  1196.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   direct   the   Federal   Trade   Commis- 
sion  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion ot    unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unlair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
home   improvement  industry,   to  expand  its 
enforcement  activities  in  this  area,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
st  itc  .Liid  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.J.   Res.   1197.  Joint  resolution   to  desig- 
nate   the    month    of   May    1968    as   National 
^Vrthritis  Month;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judici-irv. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.    Con.    Res.    731.    Concurrent   resolution 
relative    to    Citizens    Radio   Service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  732.  Concurrent  resolution  to 


Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  on  fulfillment  of  charter 
provisions  based  on  self-determination  of  all 
peoples,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  asked 
to  abide  by  its  United  Nations  membership 
obligations  concerning  colonialism  and  in- 
terference with  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  733.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
level  of  U.S.  forces  should  not  be  increased 
In  Vietnam  without  the  explicit  consent  of 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  734.  Concurrent  recolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rotation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  their 
assignments  to  serve  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  735.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
keeping  tax-exempt  status  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Wrt\s 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  736.  Concurrent  resolution  cx- 
pret-sinp;  the  -sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
trix-rxempt  status  of  Interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed  by 
administrative  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wriv-  rnd  Means. 

3y  Mr.  FARBSTEIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adbabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Black- 
nt-RN.  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Button.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Friedel. 
Mr.  Gilgept.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Har- 
rison.  Mr.   KrpFERMAN.   Mr.   Moor- 
nE\D.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nix.  Ml-.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER.    Mr.    PonELL.    Mr.    Pucin-=kx. 
Mr.    Rees.   Mr.   Reinecke,    Mr.   Res- 
nick,    Mr.    Ryan.    Mr.    Walker,    Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
WoLFPi  : 
H.  Res.   1109.  A  Resolution  that  it  is  the 
seni.e  of   the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the   United   States  delay   the   restoration   of 
diplomatic   relations   with   Egypt  as  well   as 
the   resumption    of   economic   aid   until   the 
Government  of  that  country  is  ready  to  enter 
into  sincere  and  genuine  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  1C185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efronisl 
and  Nikolai  Christodolou;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  16186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Lombard!,  Angela  Lombardl,  Maria  Carmela 
Lombardl,  and  Stella  Pranclsca  Lombardi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  i-ule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

321.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Conamonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, relative  to  securing  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

322.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  transfer- 
ring ownership  and  administration  of  the 
vacant  and  unreserved  public  domain  lands  ./ 
to  the  Western  States  in  wluch  located;  to  , 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


Bv  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  R  16187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  sundry 
claimants,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND:  .   .    .  „„ 

H  R  16188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An  eiio 
Peluso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HR  16189.  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria'  D'Avanzo  MaroveUl  and  her  minor 
daughter,  Rosella  MarovelU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HR    16190.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Caruso-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16^91.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bruna 

Cestaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H  R  16192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 

Antonio    Correntl    and    his    wife.    Prances^^ 

DiOregorlo  Correntl;   to  the  Committee  on 

'""nnfeTs'A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Morano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  16194.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Lulgl 
■nno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H  R  16195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllanka 
Djordjevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R  16196    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Clsln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H  R   16197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnaldo 
Slmone;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
H  R  16198.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Cenglz-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H  R.  16199.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Tom- 
maso  Vasl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HR  16200.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Asso  Petrus;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judi- 

clftrv 

HR  16201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  16202.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of   Goon 
Wing  Wah;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR  16203.  A  bin  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Nick 
Schwartz  against  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R  16204.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Soo 
Ok  Koo  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,   ,, 

HR  16205.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
JUma  Venegas  de  Westbrook;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HR  16206.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Fernanda  Pascoal  da  Silva:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  Res  1110.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR  9752)  entitled  "A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Douglas  E.  Kennedy  and  Alvln  B.  Burt,  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections   1492  and   2509 


of  title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Res  nil.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bui 
(HR  1761)  entitled  "A  bin  for  the  relief 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Messina,  Sr  .  and 
John  H  Flt/Gerald,"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  :ind  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  C^irte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

268  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Roches- 
ter Police  Locust  Club,  Inc.,  Rochester.  N.^  - 
relative  to  the  revocation  of  the  OEO  grant 
to  create  the  office  of  Ombudsman  In  Buffalo^ 
NY.;    to   the   Committee   on   Education   and 

Labor.  ,         ,  o  f 

•)69  Also,  petition  of  the  Order  of  Sons  ot 
Italv  in  America,  Binghamton,  NY.,  relative 
to  declaring  the  Garlbaldl-Meuccl  Memorial 
Museum  located  in  Staten  Island.  NY.,  a 
national  historical  landmark;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

270  Also,  petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  New- 
ton Highlands,  Mass..  relative  to  dally  pray- 
ers for  the  strengthening  of  our  Nations 
faith  in  God;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

271.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park  Fla  .  relative  to  defining  the  word  "re- 
publican" as  used  In  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  „    ., 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Vasili. 
Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Orthodox 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  beloved  President 
and  Vice  President,  illumine  with  Thy 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  love  this  august 
body,  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  temple  of  peace,  freedom, 
/      and  justice. 

Eternal  God  and  Saviour,  we  pray  to- 
day for  Thy  divine  mercy  and  judgment 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Byelorussian  na- 
tion, whose  declaration  of  Independence, 
as  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic, 
was  proclaimed  50  years  ago,  and  whose 
people  have  struggled  during  this  long 
half  a  century  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tyrarmy  of  an  atheistic  oppression,  in 
the  hope  of  enjoying  those  liberties  and 
freedom,  under  God,  as  is  the  way  in 
the  United  States. 

■We  pray  today  that  the  benefits  of 
freedom  granted  to  democracies  all  over 
the  world  may  serve  as  an  enlighterUng 
and  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
Byelorussia.  For  the  vision  of  everlasting 
freedom  is  not  lost  among  them,  but 
burns  as  a  torch  deep  in  their  hearts  with 
the  unquenchable  desire  to  belong  to  the 
worldwide  family  of  the  free  and  God- 
fearing nations. 

O  God  and  Redeemer,  we  faithfully 
implore  Thee:   accept  this  our  prayer. 


bless  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  our  God  and 
Saviour,  reign  and  shine  in  our  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  22,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the   transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  ir.  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  22,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  123)  to  approve  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  water  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 

row . 

The  PRESIDE:NT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  ncxninations.  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  PEARSON  ON  TOI/ORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  im- 
mediately after  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  of  the  previous 
day.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  1  be  recognized  for 
up  to  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
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lowing  the  completion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments made  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  3222.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Cem- 
etery at  Port  Randall  Dam,  S.  Dak.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3223.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Mllera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ,, 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  )  : 
S.  3224.  A  bill  to  authorize- the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  eng.\ge  in  feasibility  Investi- 
gations of  cert.iln  water  resource  develop- 
ments; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .MTalrs. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Int;emal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the.  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  150)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1968,  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month."  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  BOY   SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Scout  Executive,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  58th 
annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  the  year  1967, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report  and 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Atfairs,  without  amend- 
Bnent:  ^     .     ^. 

S.  3033.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Rept.  No,  1018) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1010). 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  FROM 
CONSIDERATION  OF  A  BILL 
AND  INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT 
THEREOF 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2  I  introduced  S.  3216,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Wu  Shih-Chang,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

diciaiT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  further 
consideration  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    HAYDEN     (for    hims-elf.    Mr, 
"f.\nnin.    Mr.    MoNRONEY,    and    Mr. 
M.*cxU£ONi : 
S,  3220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
honey    producers    for    losses    sustained    by 
reason  of  the  application  of  Government  .ap- 
proved  Insecticides  on  adjoining  croplands; 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  322i.  A  bin  to  amend  "An  act  tc  author- 
ize the  sale  and  exchange  of  isolated  tracts 
of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  S.  Dak.";  and 


EXCISE  TAX  RATES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  664 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  fom  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
to  H  R.  15414.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  Senate  has  previously  ac- 
cepted this  amendment.  I  offered  it  last 
year  when  the  social  security  biU  was 
before  the  Senate,  and  it  was  accepted; 
however  v.e  lost  it  when  we  took  that 
bill  to  conference.  Even  though  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  I  feel  it  does  at  this 
time  need  a  little  explanation. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  creating  a  new  sec- 
tion 501(0' <  181,  is  necessitated  by  the 
inability  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  find  authority  in  the 
present  statute  to  grant  the  exemption 
required.  In  an  cifort  to  reduce  hospital 
operalinc;  costs,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
many,  including  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Presi- 
d(^nt.  that  hcsijitals  join  together  to  pool 
their  resources  and  scarce  personnel, 
make  maximum  use  of  equipment  and 
plant,  and  avoid  expensive  duplication  of 
materials  and  services.  In  many  commu- 
nities this  has  been  done.  A  group  of  non- 
profit hospitals  will  have  created  a  single 
entity    to   perfonn    activities    that    the 


member  hospitals  have  been  doing  by 
themselves,  such  as  laundry,  purchasing, 
recordkeeping  or  data  processing  serv- 
ices. However,  adverse  consequences  have 
resulted  to  these  organizations  because  of 
Inability  to  obtain  a  tax-exempt  status 
under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

When  a  tax-exempt  hospital  performs 
these  functions  for  itself,  there  is  no  tax 
problem.  When  a  hospital  performs  these 
services  for  other  hospitals,  or  joins  with 
other  institutions  to  create  a  joint  ven- 
ture, unfortunately,  tax  exemption  is 
denied  to  the  entity  conducting  the  joint 
activity.  The  reasons  given  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  are  these: 

First.  Under  the  regulations  to  section 
502  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
group,  joint,  or  cooperative  efforts  of  hos- 
pital would  be  "feeder"  organizations, 
intended  to  feed  profits  of  business  ven- 
tures to  the  exempt  institutions.  The 
regulations  also  deny  tax  exemption 
where  the  organization  has  a  "multiple 
parentage"  although  exclusively  made  up 
of  nonprofit  organizations. 

Second.  Even  if  the  joint  activity  were 
not  a  "feeder"  corporation,  it  would  not 
be  entitled  to  exemption  imder  section 
501(c)(3)  because,  of  or  by  Itself,  it 
would  not  be  engaged  in  the  charitable, 
educational  or  scientific  functions  which 
are  the  basis  for  the  exemption  of  its 
member  hospitals. 

Why  is  the  Federal  tax  exemption 
needed?  For  one  reason,  it  is  essential 
in  order  to  attract  grants  from  charitable 
foundations  and  gifts  from  individuals. 
Neither  would  be  willing  to  donate  with- 
out assurance  of  tax  deductibility  of  the 
gift.  Second,  the  accounting  practice 
sometimes  shows  income,  subject  to  tax. 
as  a  "paper  profit"  when,  for  example, 
loans  are  amortized  more  rapidly  than 
the  depreciation  of  the  plant  or  equip- 
ment they  have  financed.  And  third, 
without  the  appropriate  Federal  exemp- 
tion, in  many  States  the  organization 
would  be  denied  exempt  status  under 
State  law  and  would  be  faced  with  real 
estate,  sales,  and  income  taxes;  that  is 
why  organizing  as  a  consumers'  coopera- 
tive is  not  practical. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  a 
new  subsection  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  section  501(0(18).  It  would  give 
statutory  recognition  of  the  exempt  sta- 
tus of  joint,  group,  or  cooperative  organi- 
zations created  by  nonprofit  hospitals, 
R  s  if  the  organizations  activities  were  con- 
ducted by  the  member  hospitals  individ- 
ually. Personnel  of  the  joint  venture 
also  would  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  ac- 
crue to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals. 
The  amendment  would  encourage  hos- 
pitals to  do  collectively  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities they  now  perform  individually, 
but  at  less  cost  and  greater  efficiency 
than  is  currently  possible.  Also,  in  no  way 
does  the  amendment  reduce  the  Treas- 
ury's actual  revenue. 

As  staced  at  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment, the  Senate  accepted  this  amend- 
ment when  we  had  the  social  security 
bill  before  us  last  November.  However  we 
lost  it  in  conference  as  we  lost  many  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  that  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    66S 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
coi-porations,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  13315 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13315.  This  bill  would  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  territory  included  in  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  Virginia. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  April  5, 
1968.  at  11  a.m..  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  hearing  room,  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS   BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  President,   as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

Prank  E.  McKinney,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain. 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Prance. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  mle, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


A  NATION  IN  CRISES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Alf 
Landon  remains  one  of  the  great  students 
of  national  and  international  affairs. 

At  the  first  annual  President's  dinner, 
at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas  State  College,  this 
evening,  March  25,  he  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "A  Nation  in  Crises,"  deal- 
ing with  Vietnam,  the  worldwide  run  on 
the  dollar,  civil  rights  and  civil  disorders, 
and  the  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  thought- 
ful and  penetrating  treatment  of  some 
of  the  important  issues  facing  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nation  in  Crises 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

Americana  face  crucial  decisions  on; 

1.  Vietnam. 


2.  Worldwide  run  on  the  dollar. 

3.  Civil  rights  and  city  disorders. 

4.  Space. 
All  are  coming  to  a  head  at  the  same  lime. 

They  are  all  intermeshed.  Separately,  each 
one  Is  of  great  significance — pressing  for  de- 
cision as  to  policy— and  then  its  prompt  and 
effective  administration.  Combined,  tliey 
become  a  'clear  and  present"  danger  to  all 
Americans, 

All  through  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  two  weeks  ago. 
there  ran  not  only  concern  for  the  fate  ot 
South  Vietnam.  There  was  also  concern  about 
the  fateful  postlon  occupied  by  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  world  today. 

Only  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican 
out  of  the  18  members  of  the  Committee 
present  spoke  out  clearly  and  loudly  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies 
and  conduct  of  that  war.  Senator  McCarthy 
was  in  New  Hampshire.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Committee — Including  the  Senate  Democrat 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and  the 
Chairman.  Senator  Fulbright— were  opposed. 
The  New  York  Times  summed  up  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk's  superb  argument  for  the  de- 
fense of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy 
as  "a  good  man  stuck  with  a  bad  case— which 
he  cannot  sell  even  to  his  old  friends  and 

allies- 
There  were  many  references  during  this 
day  and  a  half  of  hearings  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  were  more  divided  on  this  Viet- 
nam War  than  on  any  previous  foreign  war 
in  our  history,  with  appeal  to  the  President 
to  bring  about  national  unity  by  raising  to 
national  leadership  heretofore  lacking. 

A  week  later— on  March  18th— 98  Republi- 
can and  41  Democrat  members  of  the  House 
urged  an  immediate  Congressional  review  ol 
American  policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

No  wonder  D.mocrat  leaders  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  like  Mansfield,  Fulbright  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  rose  In  protest  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  March  7th  warning  President 
Johnson  not  to  go  any  farther  in  his  Viet- 
nam policies  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Fulbright  makes  the  extremely 
serious  charge  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution—which is  the  only  base  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  decisions— "has  been  re- 
pealed by  Its  own  original  Invalidity  based 
on  false  representations." 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said: 
"It  would  be  a  major  mistake  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  major  step  toward  escalation 
without  having  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 
Every  time  there  have  been  dlfHculties  en- 
countered, the  administration's  response  has 
always  been  to  escalate — send  more  troops." 
senator  Mansfield  warned  the  administra- 
tion against  continuing  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  right  of  dissent. 

It  is  argued  bv  our  national  administration 
that— unless  we  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  for 
the  containment  of  Communism,  It  will 
break  out  In  another  place.  My  answer  Is 
that  it— Communism— is  already  breaking 
out  in  other  places.  It  is  breaking  out  In  the 
Middle  East— in  Africa  and  In  countries  other 
than  Vietnam  In  Asia— in  the  Western 
Hemisphere— while  we  are  tied  down  in 
South  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  monolithic  Russian 
bloc  is  breaking  up.  Each  year  it  becomes 
harder  for  the  old  guard  to  suppress  by  force 
free  thinking.  Communism  has  within  It  the 
seeds  of  its  own  transformation,  if  not 
destruction. 

Secretary  Rusk  said.  -It  will  be  a  catas- 
trophe for  America  to  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  without  an  honorable  peace."  My 
answer  is  that  President  Johnson's  giving 
priority  to  escalating  the  war  can  be  an 
even  greater  catastrophe. 

Despite  the  often  repeated  comforting  as- 
surances from  President  Johnson  that  to  be 
"Steady  and  patient"— means  ultimate  vic- 


tory there— there  is  Utile  evidence  today  that 
we  have  anything  better  than  a  stalemate  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  President  Is  confronted 
with  n  request  from  General  Westmoreland 
for  t»  J  hundred  thousands  more  troops.  Our 
trained  troop  reserves  are  low  now. 

II  Is  plain  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  got 
a  h)ng  Jump  on  us  two  months  ago — and  still 
retain  that  advantage  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
fused to  admit  that  It  was  a  stalemate  He 
argued  that,  in  the  long  run.  It  was  a  defeat 
lor  the  enemy.  However,  It  Is  a  military  fact 
that  the  Conimunisls  upset  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and  government  in  approxi- 
maielv  two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam— which 
we  have  Just  started  to  recover  for  the  third 
time  The  enemv's  military  forces  are  .--IIU 
In  position  to  cause  the  American  forces 
trouble  in  several  places. 

Getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks — I  have 
said  on  several  occasions  for  the  past  three 
years  that  Vietnam  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  entire  international  -situation  and  that 
Russia  was  the  key. 

It  has  been  evident  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  War  that  the  weaknesses  of 
North  Vietnam  were  its  land-locked  posi- 
tion with  only  one  good  harbor — Haiphong- 
plus  a  food  supply  dependent  on  river  dykes 
protection  from  destructive  fioods.  That  is 
their  "Achilles'  Heel."  Therefore,  obviously 
our  attacks— militarily— should  have  been 
focused  on  their  weaknesses- Haiphong 
Harbor  and  bombing  the  river  dykes. 

President  Johnson— who  has  decided  the 
tactics  for  the  general  In  command  In  the 
Held  of  this  third  largest  foreign  war  In  our 
history— did  not  attack  those  weaknesses 
of  the  enemy— unwilling  to  give  China  and 
Russia  any  reason  for  coming  to  the  direct 
aid  of  North  Vietnam  with  accompanying 
threat  to  world  peace, 

I  raise  the  question— can  we  win  this 
Vletnan.ese  War  without  blockading  Hai- 
phong—bombing  the  river  dykes— or  invad- 
ing North  Vietnam  with  American  group 
troops?  we  have  been  facing  China  and 
Russia  indirectly  all  the  time  with  their 
logistic  support  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
could  not  have  continued  this  war  a  month 
without  the  large  scale  munitions  and  other 
supplies  it  IS  getting  from  Russia. 

The  river  dykes  could  be  taken  out  by  air 
Destruction  of  a  food  supply  of  the  enemy 
has  been  a  prime  military  target  In  every 
war  fought  by  any  country  at  any  time.  The 
Union  armv  did  that  to  the  South  in  our 
ClvU  War,  -They  laid  waste  to  the  productive 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  with  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea.  In  World  War  II.  we 
bombed  little  unfortified  fishing  villages  in 
Japan  to  destroy  a  Japanese  food  supply 

Blockading  or  destroying  Haiphong  is 
something  else.  That  involves  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  Russia,  at  least  Are  the 
American  people  willing  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  showdown?  The  same  goes  for  invadini; 
North   Vietnam, 

A  giant  operation  of  that  kind  would  in- 
volve' hundreds  of  thousands  of  men— vast 
quantities  of  armament— other  supplies-  and 
all  which  that  would  entail.  If  these  tactics 
are  adopted,  it  has  pot  to  be  done  all-out- 
and  not  on  a  shoestring  basis.  That  means 
putting  America  on  a  full  war  footing.  Such 
a  giant  effort  would  escalate  this  conflict  into 
a  general  war— and  probably  an  atomic  war 
That  is  what  Mao  has  openly  stated  he 
wanted— because,  there  being  more  Chinese 
to  start  with,  there  would  be  more  of  them 
left  to  Inherit  the  earth. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  and  members 
of  the  Congress  who  urge  President  Johnson 
to  use  all  the  air  and  sea  power  necessary 
to  cut  off  military  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
through  Hanoi  from  Russia  and  China  as 
their  alternative  to  President  Johnson's  pres- 
ent policy  are  not  mentioning  all  these  fac- 
tors that  are  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
policy.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  Senator  StennU 
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l8    quoted— "removing    the    limitations    and 
turning  on  the  green  light." 

This  18  why  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  is  having  so  much 
difficulty  winning  the  "little  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  not  because  of  any  real  shortcomings 
or  deficiencies  In  our  military.  It  Is  because 
of  the  realities  and  verities  that  we  are  now 
eyeball-to-eyeball  with. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  can  win  the 
Vietnamese  War.  The  questions  are.  what  do 
we  lose  when  we  win?  What  do  we  lose  If  we 
pull  out?  It  is  obvious  that  trying  to  win 
an  unlimited  war  by  limited  tactics  Is  an 
Incipient  disaster. 

In  the  process  of  becoming  Immersed 
deeper  mllitarUy  in  the  swamps  and  jungles 
of  Vietnam— America  has  become  immersed 
deeper  and  deeper  politically. 

What  wa&— according  to  President  John- 
son—to be  a  limited  war  for  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  a  little  oppressed  peo- 
ple  the  President  now  proclaims  is  a   war 

for  containment  of  Communism.  Hence,  once 
again  he  throws  down  the  Iron  gauntlet  to 
China  and  Russia,  as  he  did  at  the  Manila 
Conference  In  October,  1966. 

There  iv«  announced  America's  guardian- 
ship of  aU-Asla.  Incidentally,  President  John- 
son still  has  refused  to  submit  the  transcript 
of  his  commitment  at  that  conference  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Ev- 
ery foreign  government  In  the  world  has  read 
copies  of  that  transcript.  The  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Congress  Is  the  only 
one  that  has  not. 

In  effect,  the  President  put  a  chip  on  nls 
shoulder  and  dared  China  and  Russia  to 
knock  It  off.  That  Is  our  outmoded  policy  of 
containment  of  Communism. 

It  Is  evident  that  he  under-estimated  the 
staying  power  of  North  Vietnam— indirectly, 
vigorously  supported  by  Rxissla  and  China. 

It  is  evident  we  have  reached  the  limits  of 
effective  bombing  targets.  It  Is  evident  that, 
so  far,  our  offensive  is  only  recovering  South 
Vietnamese  territory  lost  to  the  enemy  last 
February.  It  Is  evident  that  the  so-called 
allied  forces  do  not  occupy  as  much  South 
Vietnamese  territory  today  as  they  did  in 
February,  1965. 

Do  America's  Interest  warrant  taking  the 
risk  of  Chinas  and  Russia's  possibly  joining 
North  Vietnam  in  directly  resisting  America  s 
escalaUon  of  that  war?  I  raise  the  question 
for  serious  discussion  and  consideration — 
whether  It  is  not  in  America's  interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  preserrtng  world  peace — 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  now  with  North 
Vietnam  on  terms  tliat  are  better  for  all 
parties  involved  to  take — than  to  war  to  the 
bitter  end.  Then  we  could  go  about  vigor- 
ously building  bridges— as  President  John- 
son described  it  in  1966— with  all  the  coun- 
tries In  the  world— in  place  of  his  present 
outmoded   containment   policy. 

What  makes  President  Johnsons  leader- 
ship m  Vietnam  so  difficult  for  worried 
Americans  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  un- 
dersiand  is  his  switch  to  Senator  Goldwater.s 
'  war  policy  in  February.  1965 — which  he  had 
previously  opptosed— then,  early  in  1966, 
switched  to  building  bridges  with  China  and 
Russia— which  I  supported.  Then,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1966,  at  the  Manila  Conference,  he  as- 
sumed the  protection  of  all  Asia  from  ag- 
gression by  force  or  inflJtraiion — added  to 
what  he  had  previously  assumed  for  all  of 
this  western  hemisphere  and  the  world  at 
large. 

The  second  crucial  decision — our  recent 
crisis — the  war  on  the  dollar  as  a  standard 
of  value  in  the  world's  monetary  markets — 
is  of  more  serious  consequences  to  American 
security  than  the  Vietnam  War — aside  from 
Its  terrible,  tragic  casualty  lists.  Our  mone- 
tary reserves  are  as  low  as  our  military  troop 
reserves. 

Our  gold  reserve  is  steadily  being  reduced. 
Once  more,  administration  spokesmen  are 
giving  comforting  assurances  of  a  new  credit 
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plan  for  world  trade  that  will  make  gold 
obsolete  as  the  base  of  world  credit.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  proposed  and  discussed  In 
monetary  conferences  for  fotir  years  in  one 
conference  after  another.  Today  the  world 
is    no    nearer    a    new    solution    than    at    the 

start. 

Any  abrupt  devaluing  of  the  American 
dollar  and  further  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  tterlinc-  both  being  standard  re- 
serves for  governments  and  banking  systems 
the  world  ever— will  caufe  bloody  rioting  and 
worldwide  topplln?  of  governments.  The  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  caused  a  riot 
in  Pcn.\ng.  Mal.ivsla.  with  17  deaths. 

The  t\vo-price  pold  plan  adopted  a  week 
aso  is  a  mere  stopgap  to  give  the  United 
States  time  Ui  do  what  it  should  have  been 
doing  :n  aU  these  many  years  for  a  balanced 
budget  to  contain  Inflation  Instead  of 
chronic  deficit  financing  at  home  and 
abroad  feeding  Inflationary  pressures. 

On  the  third  crucial  decision— so  far,  the 
President  ha-s  ignored  the  constructive  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorder— with  its  emphasis  on  high  pri- 
ority for  attention  and  no  estimate  of  the 
obviously  enormous  costs  Involved. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  subject  for  discussion 
and  consideration  that  is  more  remote  to 
the  personal  lives  of  this  audience  and  the 
haunting  beauty  of  the  high  plains  area  you 
represent,  with  its  cattl^graln — oil  and 
g.is — fi-ood  towns  and  good  schools. 

Unlike  the  streets  of  many  of  our  large 
cities— that  are  unsafe  for  women  and  chil- 
dren In  the  smog  of  the  day  and  In  the  mists 
of  the  night— there  are  few  streets  In  this 
charming  college  town— or  throughout  this 
vast  high  plains  area— that  are  unsafe  for 
women  and  children,  day  or  night.  There  are 
no  schools  in  this  vast  area  where  murder 
stalks  children  hardly  in  their  teens— as  is 
the  case  In  manv  American  large  cities. 

Yet  this  great  high  plains  area— In  which 
this  Kansas  State  College  celebrates  and  com- 
memorates tonight  the  splendid  and  forward 
leadership  of  its  Ave  presidents  and  their  con- 
tributions to  our  great  state — Is  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  What  happens  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  affects  the 
political- economic  and  social  affairs  of  this 
entire  area. 

To  mention  just  one  factor  alone — there  Is 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  many  heads  of 
families  in  many  lines  of  activity  to  change 
from  the  tensions  of  the  Insecurity  of  life 
In  the  big  cities  to  the  pleasure  and  the  com- 
fort that  comes  from  the  security  of  living 
in  Kansas  towns. 

It  is  evident  that  the  shocking  and  gripping 
report  by  President  Johnson's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorder  has  a  rocky  road 
to  travel.  The  big  city  press  and  mayors  gen- 
erally vigorously  support  Its  recommenda- 
tions not  only  on  projects.  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  priority  are  urged  with  equal  vigor. 
I  have  read  only  a  sununary  of  this  report. 
I  do  not  claim  to  speak  on  It  as  a  good  re- 
porter. 

The  unanimous  report  of  President  John- 
son's Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  focuses 
attention  not  only  on  the  crisis  of  American 
cities.  It  brings  to  a  head  the  United  States' 
entire  financial-military  and  International 
position. 

What  is  most  surprising  and  disturbing  Is 
the  unwillingness  of  our  national  adminis- 
tration to  face  the  realities  of  a  reappraisal 
of  the  soundness  of  America's  overall  posi- 
tion today. 

I  ark  the  question,  r.re  we  not  at  the  end 
of  our  free-handed,  unlimited^  on-the-cuff 
spending?  The  whole  ball  of  wax — foreign 
aid— space — military  and  domestic.  I  mean — 
despite  comforting  assurances  of  the  catchy 
phrase  about  our  continued  great  increase  of 
national  production — it  is  obvious — Ameri- 
can resources  are  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point. 


Welfare  payments  last  year  reached  an  all- 
time  high.  Yet  onlv  about  half  the  folks  eligi- 
ble were  fully  paid.  The  national  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  find  the  needed  answer  to 
this. 

The  much-heralded  war  on  poverty  is  a 
dismal  failure.  I  quote  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  4.  1968: 

"Despite  years  of  promises— billions  of  dol- 
lars in  aid  .  .  .  the  war  on  poverty  remains 
nothing  but  a  catchy  phrase  to  most  ghetto 
dwellers  In  the  U.S." 

The  President  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  two  new  proposals  for  better  hous- 
ing—more jobs— and  other  major  aids  to  the 
cities.  That  legislation  Is  still  pending. 

A  meaningful  and  speedy  start  can  be 
made  if  the  Congress  promptly  ratifies  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  legislation  creat- 
ing a  new  association  between  the  national 
government  and  business  in  replacing  bad 
and  obsolete  housing  with  modern  new  build- 
ings. Home  ownership  could  be  encouraged 
by  the  President's  plan  for  legislation  per- 
mitting the  national  government  to  guaran- 
tee loans,  underwrite  interest  payments  in 
excess  of  one  per  cent  in  exchange  for  lower 
rentals— tax  concessions — that  enables  pri- 
vate business  to  build  and  manage  their 
properties. 

So  far.  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders'  highly  important 
conclusions  have  been  quietly  Ignored  by  the 
national  administration.  I  believe  those  con- 
clusions can  be  ignored  and  shelved  only  to 
our  great  and  beloved  country's  peril. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said: 
"If  the  Committee's  fear  of  a  divided 
America  becomes  a  nightmare  reality,  it  will 
not  be  so  much  because  specific  government 
failed.  It  will  be  because  our  free  society 
failed." 

America  is  ah-eady  divided.  The  nightmare 
Is  not  a  dream.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  helping 
to  create  national  unity  when  he  calls  all 
thoee  who  dissent  from  his  Vietnam  War  pol- 
icies "appeasers  and  Qulshngs." 

No  estimate  was  made  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission of  the  ultimate  cost.  Mention  was 
made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  fifty  to  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
The  operating  cost  depends  on  so  many  dif- 
ferent factors  that  It  is  understandable  that 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made. 

This  report  comes  at  a  time  when  it  at 
last  is  evldent^-as  William  Martin.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says— that  the 
United  States  financially  is  "over-committed 
and  over-extended  and  this  has  gradually 
come  to  be  recognized  by  most  of  our  friends 
abroad  and  a  great  many  of  the  people  m 
this  country.  What  we  are  moving  toward 
is  not  deficit  financing  for  a  temporary  period 
but  perpetual  deficit." 

"The  hour  is  late  and  the  need  is  urgent, 
the  President  rightfully  said— attempting  to 
pass  to  the  Congress  the  task  of  reshaping 
'and  correcting  his  original  budget  suffi- 
ciently to  restore  temporarily  the  solvency 
of  the  American  dollar  in  the  world's  mone- 
tary markets.  So  far.  the  President's  own 
Congressional  leaders  take  a  dim  view  of 
doing  his  homework. 

Therefore,  we  must  take  a  long  and  hard 
look  at  the  policies  we  have  been  merrily 
ptirsuing  on  the  assumption  that  the  goose 
hangs  high  and  the  smoke  goes  up  the  chim- 
ney just  the  same  because  of  our  great  and 
steadily  growing  national  production. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  there  Is  a  lot  of  ruin 
In  any  country.  It  has  taken  some  thirty- 
five  years  to  prove  once  again  the  fallacy  of 
chronic  unbalanced  budgets  and  the  lack  of 
fiscal  recponsibiUty.  Confidence  in  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar— evidenced  by  the 
gold  crisis — once  destroyed — takes  a  long 
time  to  rebuild.  We  have  not  had  a  federal 
balanced  budget  for  nearly  forty  years.  Now 
we  are  paying  the  fiddler  through  our  nose. 

Pending  in  the  Congress  is  the  fourth  cru- 
cial  Issue:    the   appropriation  far   the   Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Th.re  must  be  no  let-down  in  space 
projects.  Maintaining  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  space  efforts  Is  more  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  than  main- 
taining It  in  Vietnam. 

As  long  as  twenty  years  ago,  1  forecast 
that  the  nation  that  first  dominated  space 
could  dominate  the  world;  that  sooner  or 
later  space  platforms  would  be  developed 
for  insUllation  of  military  personnel  and 
equipment. 

Aside  from  military  advanUige  is  the 
unlimited— unknown— interplanetiiry  space 
that  could  well  change  future  hfe  on  this 
planet  as  much  as  Columbus'  discovery  of 
the  new  worid  changed  life  in  the  old  worid. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  foolish  plnch-penny 
folly  to  retrench  to  any  degree  the  apprc- 
priatlons  now  pending  in  the  Congress  needed 
for  adequate  space  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  United  States  of  America  ♦^o  be 
first  in  all  space  exploration  and  develop- 
ment Landing  on  the  moon  of  itself  may  not 
be  too  significant.  Landing  on  the  moon  as 
the  first  step  in  exploring  Interplanetary 
space  is  highly  Important  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  constantly  assured  by  the  Johnson 
administration  that  we  will  win  the  Vietnam 
War  in  the  end  if  we  Itave  the  will  to  win. 
Of  course  we  can.  But  the  central  question 
is— what  does  America  win.  in  the  end?  And 
at  what  price?  What  wrill  be  left  of  Vietnam 
when  the  peace  comes?  How  much  American 
personnel  and  equipment  wUl  we  have  to 
leave   in   South    Vietnam— like    we    have    in 

President  Johnson  repeatedly  tells  us  we 
only  have  to  be  "steadfast  and  patient." 

Well  what  does  steadfastness  and  patience 
cost  in  money  and  in  precious  American 
casualties?  ,   , 

No  government  is  warranted  in  speculat- 
ing and  taking  chances  as  President  Johnson 
h£^  done  with  our  monetary  system.  America 
is  the  only  country  that  based  its  monetary 
system  on  Lord  Keynes'  theories  thirty-five 
years  ago  Thev  were  completely  untried. 
They  do  not  work  anv  better  than  the  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  In  theory, 
t)oth  systems  should  work.  But  they  do  not 
for  one  simple  reason.  Politics  and  economics 
are  inseparable.  There  ir.  always  a  next  elec- 
tion. .  J  .„ 
Above  all.  no  government  is  warranted  in 
speculating  in  its  military  policies  on  the 
conduct  of  other  interested  great  powers.  Es- 
pecially 13  that  so  when  the  other  powers  are 
Communists— whose  existence  is  based  oil 
conquest  by  force  and  have  special  territorial 
interests,  like  China. 

It  is  obvious  from  recent  events  that  i-res- 
Ident  Johnson  was  wildly  speculating  with 
the  American  dollar  and  America's  military 
power.  As  a  result.  President  Johnson  faces 
woridwide  distrust  of  his  financial  vinder- 
standing— his  military  judgment— and  politi- 
cal decisions.  That  speculation  has  been  dis- 
astrous not  only  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Its  effects  are  felt  in  the  military 
and  economic  reaction  of  every  country  in 
the  world. 

X  ask  you  to  consider  what  is  happening 
to  our  country    Where  are  we  headed'?  Here 
y;g    are — confronted    with    a    war   In    Asia- 
trouble   in   our   ghettos— and   a   war  on  our 
dollar   Each  alone  presents  a  grave  crisis  for 
our   national   survival.   Together   they   chal- 
lenge  the   very   durability   of  our  society— 
our  political  system— our  economic  system. 
In  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  is  again  forced 
to  secret  trials  and  convictions  in  attempting 
to  suppress  the  growing  right  to  dissent  and 
protest    In   America.   President   Johnson    is 
leading  the  attempt  to  suppress  discussion 
and  debate  of  his  Vietnam  War  ijolicies  by 
personal  attacks  on  the  patriotism  of  all  who 
do  not  support  him  completely   and  abso- 
lutely. ,        ,  » 
In  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  can  only  exist 
by  suppression  discussion.  Individual  rights 
of   criticism   and   protest   are   poisonous   to 
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Communism.  In  America,  they  are  the  life 
blood  of  our  democratic  process  and  the  exist- 
ence of  our  great  and  glorious  Republic. 

All  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency  agree 
on  the  perilous  and  dangerous  position  the 
mighty  and  powerful  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  In  today. 

Senator  McCiu-thv  and  Senator  Kennedy 
would  end  the  Vietnam  War— the  basic  key 
to  all  other  policies— by  de-escalation. 

President  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon 
would  end  the  Vietnam  War  by  escalation. 
It  is  evident  that  cannot  be  done  without 
direct  confrontation  with  China  or  Russia, 
senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  would 
give  priority  to  negotiat.ons  as  the  solution 
for  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  would  give  priority  to  a  military 
solution. 

That  is  the  fateful  ixjilcy  decision  for 
voters  to  make  In  1968. 

All  in  all,  we  are  facing  an  election  year 
W'thout  parallel  In  our  history. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  the  Republican 
national  platform  is  not  practical.  Every 
platform  by  either  major  party  has  always 
been  written  in  such  a  way  that  It  can  be 
Interpreted  by  the  presidential  nominee  as 
he  saw  fit.  Even  platforms  have  been  com- 
pletely repudiated  after  the  election.  Wit- 
ness that  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt^within  30  days— completely  and  to- 
tally reversed  the  platform  he  campaigned 
on  in  1932. 

Therefore.  Republicans— independents— 
who  do  not  agree  with  either  President 
Johnson's  or  Richard  Nixon's  position  on 
how  to  settle  the  Vietnam  War  are  short  of 
any  candidate  who  expresses  their  position. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,.     .r^  _. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS  AIKEN 
AND  CASE  ON  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CODE  OF  CONDUCT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  immediately  following  the  Sen- 
ate's adoption  of  the  provisions  govern- 
ing senatorial  standards  of  conduct.  I 
congratulated  Senator  Stennis  and  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  for  the 
truly    exemplary    role    they    played    in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  Chamber 
and   steering   It   to   its   ultimate   over- 
whelming success.   In  those  remarks  I 
also  praised  the  efforts  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey   I  Mr. 
Case]   in  attempting  to  strengthen  the 
proposed  resolution  and  for  adding  their 
always  provocative  thoughts  to  the  dis- 
cussion.   Inadvertently    those    remarks 
concerning  these  two  Senators  did  not 
appear  in  the  Record,  so  I  again  wish  to 
point  to  their  significant  contribution  m 
the  debate,  to  their  abiding  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  the  entire  area  of  the 
improvement  of  senatorial  standard  of 
conduct,     and     to     their     outstanding 
leadership. 

I  again  extend  my  thanks  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  entire  Senate  to  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  to  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  and  to  all  those  who 
participated  in  the  discussion.  The  final 
result  is  a  magnificent  accomplishment 
for  this  body. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business? 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 


NELSON    ROCKEFELLER    AND    THE 
COMING  ELECTION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  written  by  Roland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  entitled  "Ten  Years  of 
Republican  Rebuffs  Explain  Rockefeller  ;; 
Lack  of  Fisht."  . 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ten  Years  or  REPrBUCAN   Rebuffs  Explain 

ROCKEFELLER'S    LACK   OF    FIGHT 

(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  1 
Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  uf  New  York 
and  Sen.  Tliruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky, 
two  Republicans  who  had  known  each  other 
only  casuallv  during  long  careers  of  public 
service,  achieved  new  intimacy  on  Monday 
evening.  March  18.  as  they  dined  alone  at 
Rockefeller's  Washington  mansion   on   Fox- 

liall  Road.  ^      __ 

Rockefeller  said  he  could  not  run  for  Presi- 
dent without  Morton's  fulltime  help.  Morton 
replied  that  if  Rockefeller  would  run,  he 
would  l>e  there  fighting  to  the  finish.  Ihe 
two  men  embraced.  Morton  convinced  that 
the  decision  had  been  made  and.  Indeed,  that 
he  would  be  Rockefellers  national  campaign 

"^ThlL^dld  it  come  wholly  as  a  shock  to  Mor- 
ton prepared  for  a  last  hurrah  for  himself 
and  the  Republican  moderate  wing,  as  he 
watched  Rockefeller  via  television  bow  out 
some  CO  hours  later. 

Tears  in  his  eves.  Morton  murmured  that 
a  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost.  When 
Rockefeller  telephoned  10  minutes  after  tha. 
press  conference.  Morton  told  him:  'Nelson, 
vou've  misjudged  your  Party." 
■  These  private  exchanges  Illuminate  some 
dark  corners  of  the  Governor's  strange  con- 
duct last  week.  Rockefeller's  drop-out  was 
not  preceded  by  discussions  with  Morton  rr 
other  supporters  outside  his  personel  entour- 
age Nor  did  Rockefeller  appreciate  the  care- 
fully calculated  appraisal  by  these  support- 
ers 'that  he  had  a  very  ?ood  chance,  indeed, 
against  Richard  M.  Nixon  if  he  waged  an  all- 
out  campaign.  ^  ~  ^^  »,„ 
The  reason  lies  in  the  lack  of  fight  b> 
Rockefeller  and  his  inner  circle.  Battered  and 
wearied  bv  10  vears  cf  rebufls  in  natlona. 
Republican  wars,  they  had  no  stomach  for 
another    struggle. 

one  pohtical  leader  from  another  sUt. 
inv't^ed  to  Rocl-.efeller's  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment for  consultations  a  few  days  before  the 
decision  noticed  immediately  that  many  ol 
the  insiders-Columnist  Emmett  Hughes^ 
Republican  National  Committeeman  <T?orpc 
Hinman.  egghead  WilUam  Ronan— were  the 
faTadvltlFs  Who  convinced  Rockefe  ler  not 
to  Challenge  Nixon  m  1960.  In  "^^t  >ears^ 
ih-.  numes  and  faces  had  not  changed.  It 
w^s  V  case  of  tired  hlcod  on  Fifth  Avpnuc. 

"oiven  that  residual  lethargy.  Nixon  s 
clever  coup  of  pressurinc  Nebraska  stale  ofti- 
cials  to  put  Rockefeller's  name  on  that 
states  primary  election  ballot  agairist  Ins 
wishes  was  peculiarly  depressing  when  it 
became  known  on  Tuesday.  Acknow  edging 
certain  defeat  in  Nebraska,  Rockefeller  fe.t 
the  strategy  of  concentrating  on  beating 
Nixon  in  Oregon  was  demolished.  ... 

His    pessimistic    inner    circle    agreed,    but 
Morton  did  not.  Instead,  he  quickly  put  to- 
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gether  the  rudlmenta  of  a  Rockefeller  cam- 
paign m  Nebraska  aimed  at  a  moral  victory 
of  around  40  per  oent.  After  conferring  with 
a  key  Nebraska  poUtlclan  In  his  office  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Morton  informed  Rocke- 
feller that  he  could  raise  adequate  financing 
for  the  primary  campaign  In  Nebraska  alone. 
Beyond  Nebraska,  Morton  was  organizing 
an  embryonic  Rockefeller  campaign  from 
Party  regulars  unconvinced  of  Nixon's  abil- 
ity to  win  In  November.  For  Instance,  Rqbert 
Corber,  the  highly  regarded  Republican  State 
Chairman  of  Virginia  who  always  had  been 
a  Nixon  man,  volunteered  for  Rockefeller. 

But  Rockefeller's  battle-weary  Inner  circle 
was  giving  Rockefeller  wholly  different  and 
lets  accurate  Information.  The  ablUty  of  pro- 
Rockefeller  Governors  such  as  James  Rhodes 
of  Ohio  and  Raymond  Shafer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  control  their  delegations  was  grossly 
underrated  by  the  Rockefeller  staff. 

Some  Incurably  optimistic  Republican 
moderates  have  not  given  up  hope.  A  few 
fondle  Rockefeller's  promise  of  speaking  out 
on  Vietnam  as  a  vestige  of  hope.  Others  seek 
an  eleventh  hour  alternative  (one  moderate 
leader  fr^Jtlcally  tried  to  contact  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  last  Thursday 
night— without  success).  But  the  realists 
only  hope  they  can  sell  some  of  their  Ideas 
to  Nixon. 

If  the  Republicans  have  lost  a  once-ln-a- 
llfetlme  opportunity  to  break  the  Demo- 
cratic grasp  on  organized  labor,  the  Negro, 
and  the  intellectual,  an  Inquest  of  major 
proportions  Is  proper. 

Moderates  who  decUned  to  support  Rocke- 
feller—such  as  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
who  Insisted  that  the  Governor  first  spell 
out  his  Vietnam  policy — bear  part  of  the 
responsibility. 

But  not  as  much  as  Rockefeller  himself. 
Since  bursUng  on  the  Republican  scene  a 
decade  ago  as  an  appealing  new  figure,  his 
poUtlcal  behavior  has  been  erratic  and 
abrasive.  Whatever  ^hls  high  qualifications 
for  the  Presidency,  he  has  flunked  the  po- 
litical test. 
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son  for  selecting  Cohen,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  other  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cohen  a  Good  Choice 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  as  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  is  an  excellent  one.  The  former  Mil- 
waukee man's  experience  In  Washington 
goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
when  as  a  youth  of  21,  he  worked  with  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  original  social  se- 
curity act.  ,»     „, 

Except  for  an  Interlude  as  a  University  of 
Michigan  professor,  Cohen  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  since  then  In  Washington  as  an 
expert  on  welfare  legislation.  He  has  served 
under  five  presidents  of  both  parties.  He  was 
President  Kennedy's  chief  adviser  on  social 
security  and  helped  pilot  medicare  and  anti- 
poverty   legislation  through  congress. 

The  need  for  Imaginative  new  efforts  to 
help  meet  the  growing  unrest  among  urban 
slum  dwellers  is  obvious.  In  Cohen,  the  pres- 
ident has  a  man  who  understands  how  to 
develop  such  programs  and  carry  them  out. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT  OP 
A  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION  IS  TESTI- 
MONIAL TO  LABOR  LEADER'S 
DEEP  INTEREST  IN  DIGNITY  OP 
MAN 


WILBUR  COHEN  AN  EXCELLENT 
CHOICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  succeed  John  Gardner  Insures 
that  the  pursuit  of  excellence  will  con- 
tinue at  HEW.  Few  Cabinet  choices  have 
been  as  logical  as  this  one.  Pew  men  have 
been  so  uniquely  qualified  to  fill  a  Cabi- 
net post  as  Wilbur  Cohen  is  to  fill  this 
one.  For  so  many  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HEW  owe  their  birth  in 
large  measure  to  this  outstanding  public 
servant. 

Wilbur  Cohen  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  most  cooly  efficient,  pragmatic, 
and  persistent  innovators  Washington 
has  ever  seen.  And,  despite  his  long  years 
in  the  Capital  which  in  most  men  has 
produced  a  hard-bitten  cynicism,  "Wil- 
bur Cohen"— as  Theodore  H.  White  put 
it — "has  lost  none  of  his  humanitarian 
glow."  He  is  still  the  crusader  who  back 
in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Deal  helped 
put  together  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Wilbur  Cohen 
is  a  native  of  my  State.  He  was  born  in 
Milwaukee  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  His  father  is  still 
working  in  Milwaukee.  He  has  his  own 
grocery  store.  He  is  a  wonderful  man. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  had  an  edito- 
rial Saturday  praising  President  John- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U  N  General  Assembly,  in  recognition  of 
the  celebration  of  the  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  is  urging  member 
states  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. 

One  of  10  distinguished  Americans  se- 
lected by  President  Johnson  to  serve  on 
the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  Human  Rights  Year  is 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization. 

A.  Philip  Randolph's  career  is  filled 
with  chapter  after  chapter  of  persever- 
ance in  furthering  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  He  ably  supports  the  principles 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  which 
uphold  the  dignity  of  man. 

Besides  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  an  organizer  and  director  of 
the  movement  which  led  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  start  the 
Commission  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice in  1941.  In  earlier  days.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  an  organizer  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  New  York  City. 
His  appointment  to  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  is  certainly  worthy 
of  commendation  from  all  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  country's  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  AID  MONTANA  STATE 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  of  1966,  a  nonpartisan  committee, 
Montana    Citizens    Committee    on    the 
State    Legislature,    was    established    to 
study  and  recommend  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  processes  within  our  State  legis- 
lature. When  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished, they  found  that  the  financing  was 
wholly  inadequate  and  the  future  of  the 
committee  was  somewhat  bleak.  Word  of 
the  financial  plight  reached  Mrs.  Allan 
S.  Mackenzie,  a  long-time  friend  and 
adviser  to  a  Girl  Scout  troop  in  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.  Her  senior  Girl  Scouts  be- 
came quite  concerned  about  the  future 
of  this  committee.  The  young  women  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  of  stenographic  and 
general  office  work.  These  Girl  Scouts 
made    it    possible    for    the    committee 
to  function.  Without  this  volunteer  work, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Montana  Citizens 
Committee    on    the    State    Legislature 
would  have  failed.  In  addition,  the  girls 
developed  a  far  better  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  our  State  government.  I 
congratulate  the  Girl  Scouts  from  Lewis- 
town. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  and  personality  sketch 
published  in  the  February  1968  issue  of 
the  Girl  Scout  Leader.  The  story  was 
prepared  by  three  of  the  Lewistown  Girl 
Scouts.  Barbara  Eck,  Jeanne  Tognetti. 
and  Barbara  Pallett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  personality  sketch  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


CITIZENS  AT  Work 
(By    Barbara    Eck,    Jeanne    Tognetti,    and 
Barbara  Pallett  > ) 
In  September  1966,  months  after  our  plans 
for  the  year  had  been  made,  our  troop  ad- 
viser, Mrs.  Allan  S.  Mackenzie,  brought  to 


1  Barbara  Eck  is  now  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  majoring  in  psychol- 
ogy. She  has  been  a  Girl  Scout  for  ten  years 
and  Is  registered  as  an  Associate  Member. 
Barbara  was  a  delegate  to  the  Midnight  Sun 
Adventure  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  the  Inter- 
national Friendship  Conference  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  in  Portland,  Oregon.  She  earned 
her  Program  Aide  and  Office  Aide  bars  and 
was  a  counselor  at  Brownie  day  camp  for 
four  years.  Her  special  Interests  are  sewing 
and  ceramics.  Barbara's  mother  has  been  a 
iroop  committee  member  for  five  years. 

Barbara  Pallett  is  a  home  economics  major 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  where  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  freshman  residence 
hall.  A  Girl  Scout  for  eleven  years,  she  was  a 
patrol  leader  for  the  1966  Roundup  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Conference  on  the  Home  at 
Purdue  University.  She  served  as  district 
president  of  the  Future  Homemakers  oi 
America  and  was  an  honor  student  during 
high  school.  Barbara  was  a  member  of  the 
student  council,  the  band,  and  the  pep  club, 
and  acted  In  the  Junior  and  senior  plays. 
A  freshman  at  Montana  State  University, 
Jeanne  Tognetti  is  majoring  in  mathematics. 
She  attended  the  1965  Senior  Roundup  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Senior  planning  board. 
Jeanne,  who  served  as  troop  historian,  was  a 
member  of  a  mounted  patrol.  She  won  the 
Klwanis  Achievement  Award  for  straight  A's 
in  liigh  school,  where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Journalism,  speech,  library,  and  pep  clubs, 
choir,  and  driU  team.  Jeanne  was  also  an 
announcer  for  St.  Leo's  High  School  program, 
beard  weekly  on  radio. 


our  attention  the  problems  facing  a  newly 
created  Montana  ClUzens  Committee  on  the 
State  LegUlature.  We  had  never  heard  of  this 
committee,  so  we  Invited  a  member  of  It  to 
come  to  a  troop  meeUng  and  teU  us  about  It. 
We  learned  at  that  meeUng  that  it  was 
a  non-parUsan  committee,  which  had  been 
organized  the  month  before.  Thirty-nine 
Montana  citizens,  representing  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sute,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Montana  LegUlatlve  Council  to  study 
and  consider  ways  of  improving  the  working 
of  the  state  legislature.  Its  problems  were 
not  altogether  new;  some  of  us  already  knew 
that  our  Montana  Legislature  meets  only 
once  every  two  years.  Even  we  wondered  how 
a  sUte  could  conduct  its  business  well  when 
the  legislature  met  only  biennially  for  sixty 
days  One  of  our  troop  members  asked  U 
annual  sessions  would  be  studied  by  this 
committee.  The  reply  was  "Yes." 

We  were  Informed  that  since  our  legisla- 
ture would  not  be  meeting  until  January 
1967  the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on 
the  State  Legislature  had  no  budget  of  its 
own  We  also  learned  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Cooley, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  wanted  to 
send  personalized  typewritten  letters  to  his 
committee  members.  Use  of  carbons  or  mime- 
ographed or  duplicated  form  letters  was  "out" 
because  he  felt  that  each  member  of  his 
committee  was  entitled  to  a  personal  letter. 
Wtien  we  asked  about  these  letters,  we 
were  told  that  they  would  not  only  pertain 
to  time  and  place  of  monthly  meetings,  but 
also  to  studies  of  other  states  that  had  citi- 
zens committees  similar  to  our  own  that  had 
been  In  operation  for  some  time.  Some  of 
the  letters,  accompanied  by  the  studies,  would 
have  to  go  to  each  committee  member;  others 
would  go  to  the  appropriate  subcommittees. 
Of  necessity,  these  letters  would  have  to  be 
lengthy.  In  addition  to  these  letters,  there 
was   also   the   addressing  of   envelopes   and 

We  realized  that  this  project  was  very  Im- 
portant. But  did  we  have  the  time  to  help? 
Our  own  troop  activities  were  already  taking 
up  the  entire  weekly  meetings.  And  how 
many  typists  were  there  in  the  troop?  A  show 
of  hands  disclosed  that  there  were  many, 
each  with  access  to  a  typewriter.  This  was 
the  unofficial  beginning  of  the  "typing  pa- 
trol" in  Senior  Troop  61  of  the  Treasure 
State  Girl  Scout  Council. 

As  time  passed.  It  seemed  that  every  free 
minute  we  had  was  spent  on  typing  letters 
for  the  Montana  Citizens  Committee.  On 
one  occasion  we  even  sent  out  letters  to  the 
attendants  at  the  American  Assembly  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  Montana,  an  en- 
tirely separate  group  from  our  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. We  did  feel  pressure  at  times  because 
we  had  to  meet  deadlines  and  we  had  to  type 
neatly  and  accurately. 

Then  there  was  that  horrible  day  when 
Mrs  Mackenzie  had  to  ask  us  to  redo  a 
Job  that  was  not  well  done!  How  It  hap- 
pened no  one  knows,  but  somehow  one 
word— appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  ren- 
tence  in  thirty-seven  letters— was  typed ''np- 
portionate'  instead  of  "apportionment.  No 
one  in  the  typing  patrol  had  caught  the  mis- 
take, and  the  letters  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie. She  returned  them  to  us  in  the 
morning,  and  she  received  all  thirty-seven 
"new"  letters  the  following  morning! 

As  time  went  on.  other  troop  members  who 
were  not  members  of  the  typing  patrol  be- 
came involved.  Clipping  articles  in  the  lead- 
ing state  newspapers  concerning  legislature 
matters  became  a  full-time  Job,  especially 
during  the  legislative  session.  Once  the  ar- 
ticles were  clipped  they  had  to  be  pasted  on 
sheets  of  vellow  paper,  and  the  date  and 
name  of  the  paper  printed  on  the  top. 

These  clippings  were  then  forwarded  to 
the  Citizens  Conference  on  the  State  Legis- 
lature whose  headquarters  are  in  Kansas 
City  Missouri.  (The  relationship  of  the  Mon- 
tana Committee  to  the  Citizens  Conference 
Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Treasure  SUte  Girl 


Scout  Council  and  the  National  Organization 
of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  VJBJi-.) 

Then  came  the  time  when  one  of  our  non- 
typists  saved  the  day  for  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. The  state  legislature  had  been  In 
session  for  about  two  weeks  when  the  formal 
report  of  the  Citizens  Committee  came  from 
the  printer  with  one  Important  word  missing 
in  the  committee's  recommendations.  The 
missing  word.  "long-range,"  had  to  be  printed 
by  hand  in  159  reports,  because  each  legisla- 
tor was  receiving  Uis  own  copy  of  the  formal 
report. 

We  saved  the  day  for  the  committee  an- 
other time  when,  unexpectedly,  the  chairman 
was  Informed  that  the  committee  would 
have  to  change  its  scheduled  place  of  meet- 
ing. After  dictating  the  message.  Mr.  Cooley 
had  to  leave  town.  Not  only  was  It  necessary 
for  the  postal  cards  to  be  typed  and  initialed, 
but  this  time  the  typists  had  to  sign  the 
chairman's  name.  Seeing  that  these  cards 
were  properly  typed,  signed,  and  sent  out  was 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
typing  patrol.  No  adult  checked  these  cards 
before  they  went  out! 

WHAT   IT    MEANT   TO   US 

Yes,  we  did  have  quite  a  time.  Some  nights 
It  meant  deciding  to  skip  a  favorite  TV  pro- 
gram, or  pecking  on  our  typewriters  on  into 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

It  was  worth  It.  We  would  do  it  again  and 
again  If  we  were  called  upon.  Seeing  our  Ini- 
tials in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  each 
letter  pleased  us  more  than  all  the  headaches 
we  felt. 

Now  we  realize  that  there  are  citizens  be- 
sides the  legislators  who  care  about  Mon- 
tana. They  are  working  toward  a  better  state 
by  arousing  public  Interest.  Asking  us  to 
help  them  involved  many  people:  our  par- 
ents sometimes  our  teachers,  and  many 
times  our  friends.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand more  about  Montana's  problems — our 
problems.  We  feel  closer  to  the  legislators. 

And  we  shall  always  try  to  be  worthy  of 
a  fine  compUment  one  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana Citizens  Committee  paid  us:  "You  in 
Troop  61  have  helped  open  new  doors  for 
Montana.  May  they  be  rewarding  openings, 
and  may  Montana  prosper  under  your  up- 
and-coming  leadership." 


MORAL  SLTPORT  FOR  OUR  TROOPS 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  South 
Portland  High  School  Key  Club  has  con- 
ducted an  inspiring  and  exemplary  pro- 
gram to  evidence  support  of  our  boys  in 
Vietnam.  It  first  started  with  solicitation 
of  the  names  of  the  South  Portland  boys 
serving  in  Vietnam.  These  names  are 
now  being  engraved  on  plaques  in  their 
honor  Next  a  Christmas  card  campaign 
was  conducted  as  was  a  letter-sending 
campaign.  . 

Tliis  group  has  asked  me  to  circulate 
petitions  among  my  99  colleagues  which 

state : 

South  Portland 

High  School  Key  Club, 

South  Portland.  Maine. 

I   the  undersigned,  wish  to  make  It  known 

that  1  support  our  boys  who  are  fighting  in 

Viet  Nam.  This  means  that  I  care  about  our 

boys  whether  or  not  1  support  the  present 

war  policies. 


PROTESTS  FDA  CANNED  MILK  DE- 
CISION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  with  the  decision  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  removing 
certain  sanitary  requirements  from  im- 
ported carmed  milk. 

With  the  importation  of  evaporated 
and  sweetened  conden.sed  milk  reaching 
record  levels,  this  is  not  the  time  to  relax 
the  already  inadequate  quality  sUnd- 
ards  that  we  liave  for  imported  milk. 

Tlie  FDA  announced  on  Friday  that 
canned  milk  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Import  Act.  Tins  statute  prohibits  the 
importation  of  milk  or  cream  unless  the 
cows  involved  have  been  annually  ex- 
amined for  disease  and  the  foreign  dairj- 
farms  and  plants  meet  cerUin  sanitary 
requirements. 

Since  1962,  the  importation  of  evapo- 
rated milk  has  increased  from  4,000 
pounds  annually  to  1,231,000  last  year, 
while  sweetened  condensed  milk  imports 
liave  increased  from  69,000  pounds  to 
3,724,000  pounds  over  the  same  5-year 
period. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Milk  Import  Act 
only  apply  to  fluid  milk  or  cream  and 
do  not  apply  to  imported  cheese,  butter. 
dry  milk,  and  butterfat-sugar  mixtures. 
Foreign  producers  of  these  imported 
items  do  not  liave  to  comply  with  any 
sanitary  production  standards  that  our 
Government  establishes. 

From  the  FDA's  own  records,  we  know 
that  thousands  of  foreign  daiiT  products 
are  prepared  for  export  to  the  United 
States  with  little  apparent  concern  for 
maintaining  even  minimum  sanitary 
standards. 

Tliese  dairy  imports  come  to  our 
shores  containing  lives  mites,  rodent 
hairs,  fly  eggs,  maggots,  and  other  con- 
taminating particles.  The  FDA  detains 
some  imsanitary  imports,  but  much  finds 
its  way  to  the  consumer. 

Instead  of  reducing  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect American  consumers,  we  should  be 
enacting  legislation  to  improve  quality 
controls  on  all  imported  dairy  products. 
I  am  six)nsoring  the  Foreign  Dairy  In- 
spection Act.  which  requires  that  foreign 
dairy  fai-ms  and  processing  plants,  i^ro- 
ducine  dairy  products  for  importation  to 
the  United  States,  meet  sanitary  stand- 
ards established  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
As  Ions  as  we  have  inadequate  controls 
on  dairy  imports,  this  potential  health 
hazard  will  exist  for  consumers. 

In  addition,  this  situation  puts  our 
domestic  dairy  industrj-  at  a  definite  dis- 
advantage. Our  American  dair>-men  must 
invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  their 
equipment  to  meet  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral health  regulations,  while  we  have  no 
assurance  that  foreign  dairy  farms  and 
plants,  whose  loroducts  are  imported  to 
the  United  States,  operate  under  com- 
parable sanitary  requirements. 


Because  I  am  mindful  of  the  great  de- 
mands on  the  time  of  the  Senators,  in- 
stead of  circulating  these  petitions,  I  in- 
vite you  to  so  express  yourself  by  a  letter, 
if  you  care  to  do  so.  to:  Mr.  Paul  Bernard, 
South  Portland  High  School  Key  Club, 
South  Portland  High  School,  South  Port- 
land. Maine. 


SEIJATOR  RANDOLPH  CONTINUES 
ADVOCACY  OF  LOWER  VOTING  AGE 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
gratifyin:?  to  note  that  last  Friday  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  TMr.  Mans- 
FiEtDj   and  the  disimguished  mmority 
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leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  Joined  In  a  fur- 
ther bipartisan  effort  in  seeking  action 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

I  commend  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana and  Illinois.  Again  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port In  this  endeavor.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  many  Senators  who  are 
cosponsoring  measures  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  and  our  many  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  interest,  will  unite  in 
moving  this  measure  forward. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tors in  making  the  point  that  our  youth. 
who  are  called  on  to  carry  out  policy  and 
who  are  asked  to  serve,  should  have  not 
only  a  voice  but  a  vote  in  making  that 

policy.  ,  . 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  justified  m 
sending  our  young  men  to  war,  yet  deny- 
ing to  them  the  right  to  vote.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust. 
And  there  certainly  is  no  justification  in 
the  position  that  earlier  generations 
faced  ^lihllar  circumstances.  Such  an 
attitude  "would  mean  that  inequities  in 
any  area  of  endeavor  would  never  be 
corrected. 

I  have  been  active  in  efforts  to  lower 
the  voting  age  for  many  years.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  witness  the  increased  support 
for  the  vaUdlty  of  this  proposal.  Lower- 
ing the  voting  age  is  even  more  impor- 
tant today  than  when  I  first  Introduced 
the  bill  in  1942.  Young  people  are  in 
closer  touch  with  the  realities  of  life. 
They  are  coping  with  the  challenges  of 
a  rapidly  changing  society.  We  expect 
much  of  them.  We  acknowledge  their 
achievements  with  praise,  special  fan- 
fare and  attention  and  welcome  them  as 
partners  in  society.  We  constantly  stress 
their  active  involvement  and  responsi- 
bilities. But  then  we  leave  them  frus- 
trated by  not  giving  them  the  realistic 
and  responsible  outlet  of  expression — 
the  franchise — and  so  we  really  fail 
them  at  an  important  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  to  lower 
the  voting  age  should  have  prompt  at- 
tention. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such 
a  measure  is  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  it  will  receive  substantial 
approval. 

Let  us  make  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
full  partners  in  society. 
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THE    49TH    ANNTVERSARY    OF    THE 
ORDER  OP  DeMOLAY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
organization  of  exceptional  merit  for 
yoimg  people  is  the  Order  of  DeMolay, 
which  currently  is  observing  the  49th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  by  the  late 
Prank  S.  Land,  of  Kansas  City.  In  the 
DeMolay,  millions  of  young  men  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  uphold  the  precepts 
of  respect  for  parents,  reverence,  cour- 
tesy, comradeship,  fidelity,  cleaniness, 
and  patriotism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
timely  suid  informative  statement  of  the 
policies  and  functions  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Perhaps  the  most  marvelous  phenomenon 
lu  our  nation  today  Is  our  young  people.  This 
modern    generation    is    more    educated.    In- 


formed and  motivated  than  any  generation 
this  nation  has  ever  produced.  They  are  con- 
stantly searching  and  probing  for  the  truth, 
establishing  their  own  social  values  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  are  quick  to  develop  their 
own  sense  of  Justice. 

In  their  haste,  and  because  they  are  young, 
they  often  become  disillusioned  or  turn  to 
other  than  lawful  means  to  correct  what 
they  consider  to  be  injustice.  Therefore,  It 
Is  Imperative  that  these  young  people  re- 
ceive as  much  guidance  as  possible  during 
this   period  of   their   lives. 

There  are  many  youth  organizations  that 
provide  our  young  people  with  healthy  activi- 
ties, but  there  is  one  In  particular  that  is 
known  for  Its  character-building  among  the 
young  men  of  the  nation.  That  Is  the  Order 
of  DeMolav.  It  is  fitting  that  a  special  tribute 
of  recognition  be  paid  to  this  organization 
at  this  time,  for  this  week  the  Order  of 
DeMolay  is  celebrating  its  49th  anniversary. 
It  was  49  years  ago,  on  March  18,  1919, 
that  28  year-old  Prank  S.  Land,  a  man  who 
had  no  son,  gathered  9  teenage  boys  around 
him  in  his  office  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
discussed  the  founding  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion for  young  men— an  organization  that 
would  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  fun  and 
fellowship  of  a  fraternal  group  advised  and 
counseled  by  adults  who  were  the  Masonic 
leaders  of  the  community. 

The  organization  was  named  for  Jacques 
DeMolay.  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  by  King  Phillip  of  Prance  on  March 
18,  1314.  as  a  martyr  to  loyalty  and  tolera- 
tion. 

Today,  members  of  DeMolay  strive  to  car- 
ry on  the  fine  ideals  for  which  DeMolay 
gave  his  life— loyalty  and  service  to  God 
and  fellow  men. 

DeMolay  membership  Is  open  to  any  boy 
of  good  character  who  Is  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21.  Although  DeMolay  chapters 
are  sponsored  only  by  Masonic  bodies  or 
Individual  Masons,  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
a  boy  be  a  son  or  a  relative  of  a  Mason 
to   belong   to  DeMolay. 

Today,  there  are  over  2,500  active  De- 
Molay chapters  throughout  the  free  world 
and  nearly  three  mUUon  young  men  have 
become  DeMolays  since  the  founding  of  the 
organization. 

The  youth  movement  Is  governed  by  an 
International  Supreme  Council  composed  of 
over  200  outstanding  Masons  located  around 
the  world.  They  meet  In  annual  session  to  re- 
view the  progress  of  the  Order. 

DeMolay's  slogan  Is  "Building  Better  Citi- 
zens." Its  ritual  is  what  sets  the  organiza- 
tion apart  from  other  youth  groups. 

The  ritual  was  written  In  1919  by  Prank 
Marshall  a  prominent  Mason  and  newspaper 
man  in  Kansas  City.  It  has  been  termed 
ageless,  and  Is  divided  into  the  Initiatory 
and  DeMolay  Degrees. 

The  Initiatory  Degree  Is  one  of  solemnity 
and  consecration,  during  which  the  Initiate 
dedicates  himself  to  uphold  the  precepts  of 
respect  for  parents,  reverence,  coiurtesy,  com- 
radeship, fidelity,  cleanness  and  patriotism. 

The  DeMolay  Degree  is  a  dramatic  and  hU- 
torlc  portrayal  of  the  trials,  tortures,  and 
martyrdom  of  Jacques  DeMolay,  and  teaches 
a  lesson  In  fidelity  and  comradeship. 

As  the  officers  of  a  chapter,  young  men  are 
taught  responsibility  and  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  before  a  group 
of  fellow  youths.  The  members  run  their  own 
meetings,  plan  their  own  programs  and  carry 
them  out.  Through  this  practical  ^plica- 
tion of  having  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  running  a  chapter,  the  young  men  become 
strong  leaders  and  better  citizens. 

Although  DeMolay  ritual  and  meetings  are 
greatly  reverent,  the  organization  does  not 
advocate  any  particular  creed,  but  teaches 
only  a  profound  faith  In  the  one  living  and 
true  God. 

Award?  are  given  to  individuals  for  achieve- 
ment. Merit  Medals  are  awarded  for  distinc- 


tion In  civic  service,  athletics,  music,  dra- 
matics, religion,  and  other  fields.  Special  keys 
are  given  for  obUlnlng  so  many  new  mem- 
bers. The  Degree  of  Chevalier  Is  the  highest 
honor  an  active  DeMolay  can  receive.  It  is 
earned  by  outstanding  service  to  a  chapter 
and  to  fellow  DeMolays. 

The  greatest  honor  In  DeMolay  Is  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  This  Is  conferred  on  Senior 
DeMolays,  over  25,  for  outstanding  service  to 
their  community  and  their  fellow  men. 

International  and  Jurisdictional  member- 
ship, ritual,  efficiency  and  athletic  competi- 
tions are  held  for  the  chapters.  Each  chapter 
is  encouraged  to  have  a  balanced  program  of 
social  activities.  Social  events,  like  all  other 
DeMolay  activities,  are  attended  by  an  adult 
advisor  of  the  chapter. 

Chapters  and  individual  DeMolays  are  also 
required  to  observe  certain  obligatory  days 
annually.  These  Include  Devotional  Day,  Pa- 
trlote'  Day,  DeMolay  Day  of  Comfort,  Educa- 
tional Day,  Parent's  Day,  Prank  S.  Land  Me- 
morial Day,  and  My  Government  Day. 

The  participation  of  DeMolay  chapters  in 
community  projects  has  been  extensive  and 
Is  sometimes  carried  out  on  an  International 
basis.  Teenage  traffic  safety  programs  have 
been  especially  successful.  These  Involve 
campaigns  aimed  at  making  safe  drivers  of  all 
young  people.  Such  efforts  have  received  high 
praise  from  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Other  projects  that  have  been  carried  on 
Include  charitable  fund  drives,  blood  dona- 
tions, civil  defense,  antl-narcotlcs,  and  dis- 
tribution of  safe-driving  pledges. 

Recently  DeMolay  marathons  In  sports, 
fund  raising  and  civic  service  activities  have 
captured  the  headlines  of  many  commimlty 
newspapers.  Marathons  have  proven  to  be  an 
Important  part  of  many  chapters'  activities 
program. 

Each  chapter  Is  supervised  in  all  of  its 
functions  by  an  adult  advisory  council.  One 
man  Is  designated  as  the  official  "Chapter 
Dad"  to  handle  the  supervision  of  chapter 
meetings  and  to  counsel  the  members. 

Another  helping  hand  for  most  chapters  is 
the  Mothers'  Club.  These  now  number  over 
1,900.  The  Mothers'  Clubs  prlmarUy  help  the 
members  raise  money  for  their  activities,  and 
they  usually  handle  the  purchase  of  and  re- 
pair chapter  regalia. 

DeMolay  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home  or  church,  but  rather  sup- 
plement them.  The  organization's  purpose  Is 
to  offer  the  young  men  of  today :  ( 1 )  a  whole- 
some occupation  for  his  spare  time;  (2) 
worthwhile  associates;  (3)  the  best  of  en- 
vironment; and  (4)  an  Interesting  and  com- 
plete program  of  all-around  youth  develop- 
ment. 

Truly  it  Is  doing  an  outstanding  service 
for  our  country  by  taking  the  youth  of  today 
.  and  helping  them  to  become  more  responsi- 
ble citizens  for  tomorrow. 


MR.  JUSTICE  BLACK  ON  FREE 
SPEECH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  emi- 
nent senior  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Hugo  Black,  has  long  had 
an  outstanding  reputation  as  a  defender 
of  Individual  constitutional  rights. 

Over  the  weekend,  Mr.  Justice  Black 
made  an  eloquent  statement  at  Colum- 
bia University,  calling  upon  the  judi- 
ciary—and aU  of  us— to  adhere  to  a  basic 
distinction.  All  Americans  have  the  right, 
under  our  Constitution,  to  write  and 
speak  their  minds.  Thus  only  can  reason 
and  fresh  ideas  determine  policy. 

But  this  is  very  different  from  mass 
displays  of  force.  Mass  demonstrations, 
said  Mr.  Justice  Black,  can  and  should 
be  legally  regulated,  so  that  they  do  not 
interfere    with    the    rights    of    others. 


Street  marching,  though  in  support  of 
an  5dea,  is  not  speech.  Words  Mr  Presi- 
dent not  disruptive  force,  should  sway 
a  democratic  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black's  lecture  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Law    Doesn't    Bar    Protest    Cvrbs,    JrsTicE 

Savs 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 

The  Constitution's  guarantee  of   freedom 
of  speech  does  not  bar  authorities  from  con- 
tro  ling   the   conduct  of  demonstrators   and 
street  marchers,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  as 
^^^r^rtr:^eechlnNew^^^^sald.egu- 

-Tuf  gre^n^mrt^°"isions  a  .ystem  un- 

— :f ^J^or^:L-  pubnc3 

^T-^:  Lr  dri^^t  Tor;'Sat?.e^^ 

offlc^lT  councllmen,  mayors,  judges  gov- 
fnors  sheriffs  or  legislators  wlU  act  nre^ 
sponse  to  P«emptory  demands  of  the  leaders 
of  tramping,  singing,  shouting,  angry 
irrouDG  .  .  ."  Black  said. 

The  82-year-old  Justice's  views  were  ex- 
nrSed  in  the  final  lecture  of  *  landrnark 
F^ttt  talk  series  at  Columbia  university  In 
li^frh  ?he  supreme  Court's  senior  associate 
Tu'ltlce  outS  much  of  his  judicial  philos- 

'''^The  lectures,  unusual  by  a  justice  drew  to- 
Jher  constitutional  views  ^^veU^ped  by 
mack  during  more  than  30  years  on  the  na- 

''°B"lack''among°other  .olnts.  rejected  Calms 

'''"I^s?rongly  believe  that  the  public  welfare 
demands  tVat  constitutional  ^^-^es  must  be 

decided  according  to  the  t^™%f„°"[„^'?he 
=Ht„ttnn  Itself  and  not  according  to  the 
fudge's  views  of  fairness,  reasonableness  or 
justice,"  Black  said. 

In  his  comments  on  dempnstrctions.  Black 
indicated  concern  that  participants  in  such 
activity  might  hold  mistaken  views  about  the 
ccope  of  constitutional  protections. 
^  "Recently  many  loose  words  have  been 
.Doken  and  written  about  an  alleged  1st 
^^endment  right  to  picket,  cjemonstrate  or 
march,  usually  accompanied  by  snging. 
Shouting  or  loud  praying.  .  ."  Black  said 

"I  say  these  have  been  loose  words  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  1st  Amendment 
grants  a  constitutional  right  to  engage  m 
fhe  conduct  of  picketing  or  demonstrating, 
whether  on  publicly  owned  streets  or  on  pri- 
vately owned  property,"  he  said.  ,,,,,„^ 
"Marching  back  and  forth,  though  utilized 
to  Tommunfcate  Ideas."  Black  said  "is  not 
speech  and  therefore  Is  not  protected  by  the 
1st  Amendment." 

The  line  between  protected  speech  and 
constitutionally  unprotected  conduct  Is  one 
that  Black  has  mentioned  often  in  nis 
opinions.  .       ,,  „ 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Founders  believed  that  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  society  absolutely  compel  the  fore- 
eolng  distinction  between  constitutionally 
protected  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
press  and  nonconstitutionally  protected  con- 
duct like  picketing  and  street  marching, 
the  justice  said. 

"It  marks  the  difference  between  arguing 
for  changes  in  the  governing  rviles  cf  so- 
ciety and  m  engaging  in  conduct  designed  to 


break  and  defy  valid  regulatory  laws,"  Black 

^^In  other  references  to  1st  Amendment  pro- 
visions. Black  underscored  long-held  views 
that,  although  conduct  can  be  regulated, 
words— any  words— enjoy  absolute  constitu- 
tional protection. 

"Censorship,  even  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting people  from  books  and  plays  or 
motion  pictures  that  other  people  think  are 
obscene,  shows  a  fear  that  people  cannot 
iudee  for  themselves,"  he  said. 

"The  plain  language  of  the  Constitution 
recognizes  that  censorship  is  the  deadly  ene- 
my of  freedom.  .    . '  Black  said. 

•I  believe  with  Jefferson."  said  Black,  that 
It  is  time  enou'^h  for  government  to  step 
in  to  regulate  people  when  they  do  some- 
ihlri?,  not  when   they  :  r.y  something." 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr    LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  today, 
March  25.  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  a  jjreat  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Bvrl-orussian  people.  On  Ihat  day  in  1918 
the   Byelorussian   Democratic   Republic 
was  proclaimed  in  that  countr>-s  ancient 
capital  of  Minsk.  After  several  decades  of 
domination  by  the  Russian  empire,  the 
Byelorussian  people  took  advantage  ol 
the  events  of  the  previous  months  in 
Ru.ssia  to  break  their  chains  anc"  estab- 
lish a  free  and  independent  Byelorussia 
Unfortunately,  these  chains  were  not 
broken  for  long.  In  spite  of  all  their  sac- 
rifices the  Byelorussians  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  young  republic  against  the 
onslaught    of    overwhelming    Bolshev-ik 
forces    Before   a  year  had  passed  the 
Communist  tyrants  had  annexed  Byelo- 
russia as  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Since  then,  for  almost  five  decades, 
the  Byelorussians  have  be?n  living  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  these  detested 
Communists.  The  Byelorussian  Soviet  bo- 
cialist  Republic  brought  into  existence 
th'-nuph  brutal  Communist  aggression  '.s 
nothing  but  an  administrative  arm  of 
the  Moscow  government  and  does  not 
represent  the  will  of  the  Byelorussian 
people,  who  passionately  yearn  for  the 
right  to  self-determination  which  they 
enjoyed  so  briefly. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  Byelorus- 
<;ian  Independence  Day,  we  wish  to  re- 
assert our  encouragement  and  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  Byelorussian  people.  We  h\e 
with  the  hope  that  one  day  their  aspira- 
tions for  independence  will  be  lealized 
and  that  they  will  once  again  come  to 
enjoy  the  ri..ht  to  •■^elf-determination  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  for  so 
long. 


WILBUR  J.  COHEN:  AN  UNBEATABLE 
FOR      SFCRETAPY      OF     HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Mr   GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  rath- 
er Thau  congratulating  Wilbur  J.  Cohen 
on  Ms  designation  as  the  next  Secretary 
o?  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare    we 
should  con-.ratulate  and  praise  President 
Johnson   for  making   such  an  appoint- 
ment and  for  recognizing  and  rewarding 
an  exceedingly  able,  dedicated  and  loyal 
career  civil  servant.  . 

lA  addition,  the  American  public  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices as  head  of  this  vital  Department  of 
a  man  such  as  Wilbur  Cohen  whom  the 


Washington  Post  rightly  describes  ^    a 
man  qualified  by  expert  knowledge  of  the 
field    by   skill   as   a   legislative   adviser 
and  by  proficiency  as  an  administrator. 
These"  are  indeed  rare  qualities  to  find 
combined  in  a  single  individual.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing over  the  vears  with  Wilbur  Cohen 
can  lake  j.leasure  in  President  John.son  s 
recognition  of  Mr.  Cohen's  brilliance  in 
handling    the    complex    problems    with 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, .md  Welfare  is  constantly  confront- 
As  '!.?  Now  York  Times  .stated: 
Wilbur  J    Cohen  i^  an  astoni.'^hinR  bundle 
of  sch  ^lirshlp.  dyn.imlsm,  leuisliitive  know- 
how   .;:id   creativity  ...  he   rem.iir.r,   one   of 
the  IP' vt  exuberant  i.nd  innov:!live  vf  -ill  ti.e 
.rmv  of  career  officials  m  Wa.siiinaton. 

He  Is  Ideally  equipi^od  to  civry  lorwr.rd  the 
con.50lidation'  of  the  disjointed  department. 
n  fvk  well  betrun  by  Mr  C5:irdner.  Equal  y 
imnortmt.  Mr.  Cohen  brines  .aexhaustible 
Hiowled^e,  coupled  with  freshness  of  vision 
,:nd  ..n..'in.unv  ..f  mmd.  to  the  quest  for  roads 
out  of  the  quagmire  that  now  engulfs  the 
public  relief  system 


Wliile  perhaps  best  known  for  his  yeo- 
man   work    in    securing    the    passage 
Ihrongh  the  Congress  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  he  has  al.so  done  much  lar- 
sighted.  imaginative  work  in  .such  diverse 
fields  as  family  planning,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  the  prevention  of  juvenUe  de- 
linquency. *,,,.;*„ 
But  even  beyond  experience,  matuntv 
of    jud'-oncnt   and    imagmation.   Wilbur 
Cohen  -.vill  tanna  to  iiis  new  i.ost  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  in"-icacies  of 
the  iar  llun-;  Deoartment  of  Health,  ta- 
ucation.  and  W.  if  are.  which  could  more 
properly   be   called   the  Department   of 
theCommonvcalth. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  many  otn- 
ers  in  wishing  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  every  wish 
for  liis  continued  success  a.s  Secretary  ol 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR 
FREEDOMS 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  remarkable  and  thoroughly  in.spir- 
ine  letter  was  received  by  me  recently 
from  one  of  my  Arkansas  constituents 
presently  living  with  her  children  m 
Ohio.  Tlie  writer  of  this  letter,  a  -Q-year- 
old  ladv,  Mrs.  Lydia  Alberson  Payen. 
expresses  her  views  on  several  vital  issues 
and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  he 
preservation  of  our  freedoms  and  t  e 
reaffirmation    of    true    relisious    influ- 

pnres 

Mrs  Paven  also  .sent  me  two  Poems 
written  by  her,  and  I  find  their  direct- 
ness their  wholesomeness.  and  thei  .-in- 
cere' qualities  most  persuasive  pnd  :.p- 

If  more  of  our  citizens  possessed  the 
attitudes  and  .<^hared  the  beliefs  of  Mrs^ 
Paven  and  more  often  gave  expression 
fo  such  noble  and  forthright  ^entimen  s^ 
the  character  of  our  Nation  would  be 
strengthened  and  many  of  the  crave  and 
perTexing  problems  that  confrom  ^s 
could  be  .-olved  more  easily.  Wc  wculd 
Vinvp  a  better  world. 

I  ask  uJianimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  letter,  and  the  poems  oi  Mrs. 
Payen  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


\  I 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Parma  Heights,  Ohio, 

March  17.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClexlan, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCleilan:  I  know  ..ou 
will  be  surprised  to  get  this  letter,  bvit  I 
saw  an  article  in  my  Bapti.st  News  Mag- 
azine 

Next  to  loving  my  God.  I  love  my  coun- 
try and  it  frightens  me  when  I  .«ee  how  we 
seem  to  be  forgetting  God  in  so  many 
ways.  I  turn  on  television  and  listen  to 
Congress  sessions  and  talks  bnt  \ery.  very 
seldom  is  God's  name  mentioned.  We  have 
taken  Bible  reading  out  of  our  Public 
Schools.  A  little  child  in  kindergarten  i  nJ^ 
even  allowed  to  say.  ■Thank  you,  God"  for 
anything.  After  all,  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country  so  that  they  might  worship 
God  as  they  thought  right.  One  freedom 
after  another  in  this  line  has  been  taken 
away  from  us  until  our  country  is  wander- 
ing furtber  and  further  away  from  Ilim.  I 
baiieve  that  is  why  we  are  having  all  the 
troubles  of   war  that  we  are  having. 

I  live  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  bvit  h.id  a  very 
severe  attack  of  arthritis  of  the  sjjine  so  my 
children  brought  me  up  here  to  take  care  of 
me.  Owing  to  the  many  friends  who  were 
praying  for  n-.e.  and  to  the  loving  care  of  my 
children.  I  am  gelling  better  r.ipidly  and 
hope  to  be  back  home  by  Apr.  4th.  Since 
being  up  here.  I  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  read  and  have  .•■ead  my  Bible  completely 
through.  One  vors:>  especially  stands  out.  It 
is  11  Chron.  7:14:  "If  my  people,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  way.s:  then  will  I  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sm  ami  heal 
their  land." 

I  think  we  are  more  or  less  .lil  to  blame 
for  the  condition  we  are  in.  Religion  has 
Just  become  a  fnrm.ility  to  some.  I  believe 
if  our  armies  are  going  to  win  and  if  our 
country  wair^  to  become  truly  great,  we  are 
going  to  ha\e  to  repent  and  seek  His  guid- 
ance. 

I  am  a  Utile  .;ld  woman  79  years  of  age,  but 
I  still  don't  teel  old  and  one  thing  I  can 
find  time  for  .uid  th.it  is  to  pray.  I  am  pray- 
ing for  my  President  and  also  for  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arkansas,  my  home  State.  Every 
morning  and  night  I  especially  pray  that 
God  will  help  you  to  fearlessly  stand  for 
what  is  right.  I  enclose  several  little  poems 
I  have  written  on  this  subject.  Let  us  do  all 
we  can  to  bring  oiir  country  back  to  a  de- 
pendence on  God. 

Yours  in  His  .service. 

LVDIA  P\YF,N. 
My    COLNTRV 

(By  Lydia  Albersen  Payen  i 
My  country,  oh.  mv  country. 

How  I  hope  you'll  always  be 
Close  to  the  God  who  led  yor 

In  past  days,  and  made  you  free. 

Nations  in  tiie  past  forgot  Thee 

As  they  strove  for  power  and  fame. 

Making  Gods  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 
Living  lives  of  sin  and  shame. 

One  by  one  they  fell  and  vanished 

In  the  dim  and  distant  past; 
Without  God   to   guide  and   lead   iheni, 
\    History  shows  they  did  not  last. 


Lead  On,  Ouj  Glort 
(By  Lydla  Albersen  Payen) 

The  flag  of  my  country. 
Oh,  how  much  it  seems  to  me! 
Tlie  symbol  of  truth 
Of  right  and  liberty. 

The  red  stripfs  for  courage 
.\nd  the  white  for  purity; ' 
The  blue  Held  for  truth. 
The  whole  tlag  for  liberty. 

M.iy  I  ne'er  be  guilty 
Of  a  deed  that  would  disgrace. 
The  (lag.  stained  with  blood. 
What  a  costly  price  was  paid. 

Lead  On,  Old  Glorv: 

We  11  plunge  into  the  fight. 

Doing  our  best  for  liberty  and  right: 

Striving  to  win.  because  our  cause  is   just. 
Let    this    be    our    motto,     'In    God    we    will 
trust.  ' 


TOURISM:    BERLIN    WORLD    MEET- 
ING MARCH   13 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  tourist  travel  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  balance-of-payments 
question.  The  President  has  proposed  one 
method  for  deahnp  with  the  problem,  and 
an  advisory  commission  has  proposed  as 
an  alternative  if  not  as  a  supplement  the 
investment  of  new  millions  in  promo- 
tion of  visits  to  our  shores  by  foreigners. 

Ben  Stern,  president  of  Ben  Steni  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  with  his  main  office  in 
Washineton,  has  been  instrumental  in, 
and  widely  recognized  for  his  role  in,  the 
development  of  the  Universal  Federation 
of  Travel  Agents'  Association  as  well  as 
in  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Aaents, 

Mr,  Stern,  a  public  relations  counsel, 
addressed  the  Second  International 
Tourism  Excliange  in  Berlin  on  March 
13.  taking  as  his  topic,  "An  Assessment 
of  Success  in  Tourist  Advertising," 

I  call  attention  of  interested  Members 
to  this  noteworthy  address,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  for 
today. 

I  For  address  referred  to,  .see  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks.] 


the  people  of  Greece  have  responded 
with  vigor  and  with  determination  to 
any  threat  to  their  liberty  It  is  this  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  the  battles  leading  to 
independence  in  1821.  and  it  is  this  spirit 
which  will  always  prevail  in  Greece, 

Mr,  President,  along  with  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie 
free  world,  I  have  been  distressed  by  th.> 
domestic  turmoil  which  has  beset  Greeco 
durin.s;  the  past  year.  No  one  who  hn.- 
an  appreciation  for  the  country  and  its 
liistory  can  favor  anything  less  than 
democracy  for  the  land  where  the  con- 
cept was  originally  developed.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  full  and  traditional 
democracy  will  be  returned  to  the  nation 
of  its  birth  as  soon  as  i>ossible. 

As  we  all  knov.',  our  country  owts 
much  in  its  heritage  to  Greece  and  hrr 
people.  Much  of  the  world's  basic  knowl- 
edge in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  is  of 
Greek  derivation.  For  example.  Grecian 
art,  philosophy,  literature,  and  science 
have  left  a  profound  impression  on  in- 
numerable facets  in  each  of  our  daily 
Uves, 

On  a  more  general  level,  our  concept  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
based  on  the  Greek  ideal.  The  U.S. 
Go\ernment  represents  a  refinement  and 
ad.^ptation  of  philosophic  and  demo- 
cratic principles  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  here  in  the 
United  States  we  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  over  1 '  2  million  citizens  of  Greek 
descent.  The  Greek-American  commu- 
nity has  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
culture  and  our  economy  and  our  demo- 
cratic spirit.  With  their  pride  in  fami'y 
responsibility  and  respect  for  democratic 
institutions.  Greek-Americans  have  a!- 
v.ays  been  among  our  most  constructive 
citizens. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  the  rest  of  tl:e 
free  world  and  with  all  of  our  Americans 
of  Hellenic  background  in  observing 
March  25  as  Greek  Independence  Day. 


V 


ay  the  God  who  through  the  ages, 
Always  led  His  people  through. 
Be  our  guide  and  always  lead  us 
As  we  seek  His  will  to  do. 

And  I  pray  that  this  great  nation 
Will  united,  serve  our  king. 

As  we  bring  our  all  to  give  Him 
And  our  praises  gladly  sing. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
President,  the  phrase  "the  Greek  ideal" 
has  come  to  have  great  meaning  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  It  refers  to  a 
dedication  to  liberty  and  independence 
which  was  fostered  in  Greece  2,000  years 
ago  and  which  is  cherished  just  as 
strongly  by  her  people  in  modern  times. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  express 
today  the  recognition  and  appreciation 
which  we  in  the  United  States  feel  for 
the  Greek  ideal  and  for  the  people  of  the 
great  country  where  democracy  was  born. 
For  today,  March  25.  is  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.  marking  the  147th  anni- 
versary of  the  date  when  Greece  regained 
her  freedom  after  years  of  foreign 
domination. 

For  8  long  years,  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, the  citizens  of  Greece  battled  hard 
and  ,sacrificed  supremely,  strengthened 
by  a  commitment  to  freedom.  March  25, 
1821,  marked  the  final  success  of  that 
struggle. 

In  ancient  times  and  in  modern  times 
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EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
AMERICAN  TRADE  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  U.S,  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing sessioir  of  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  hearings  on  the  f  utm-e  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy  was  held  today. 
Coming  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  the 
international  monetary  crisis,  these 
hearin^-s  are  particularly  timely.  The 
dr.n&ers  to  our  long-range  trade  policy 
of  overreaction  to  our  present  criti- 
cal balance-of-payments  and  monetary 
problems  are  already  clear  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  curbs  on  travel  and  tlie 
emergency  limitations  on  direct  foreign 
investment.  Concentration  on  long-ran.ee 
objectives  is  essential  in  these  criti- 
cal— and  pivotal — times  of  decision. 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  Ameri- 
can T.ade,  chaired  by  Arthur  K,  Watson, 
01  International  Business  Machines,  has 
among  its  membership  many  business 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  work  on  trade  policy  matters  over  the 
years.  They  realize,  and  deeply  feel,  that 
the  solution  to  our  present  problems  lies 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  our  enlight- 
ened trade  policies  of  the  last  30  years, 
rather  than  regressing  to  the  protection- 


ist policies  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  era. 
Only  thtis  can  we  promote  our  national 
strength  as  a  world  competitor,  as  indi- 
cated by  our  present,  though  declining, 
trade  surplus.  This  statement  presented 
today  to  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee is  an  outstanding  and  informative 
summary  of  the  long-range  steps  essen- 
tial to  a  progressive,  forward-looking 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States.  I 
think  my  colleagues  in  both  Senate  and 
House  will  find  it  of  assistance  in  under- 
standing the  problems  of  current  trade 
policy  formulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  outlining  the  formation  and  his- 
tory of  the  emergency  committee  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
emergency  committee  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,   1968) 

Business  Group  Backs  Free  Trade 

(By  Brendan  Jones) 

In   the   popular   imagery,   big  corporation 

executives   rank   high    as   individual    copers 

with  great  problems.   In  their  own  sphere, 

at   least,   they   seem   to   have   problems   for 

breakfast.  . 

But  recently  leaders  of  several  of  the 
countrv's  biggest  companies  discovered  a 
common  anxiety  over  a  problem  not  easily 
disposed  of  by  individual  action. 

Basically,  the  problem  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  bills  pending  In  the  Congress  for 
import  quotas.  For  the  concerned  executives, 
the  strong  protectionist  demand  posed  a 
threat  to  liberal  trade  policies  that  they  were 
convinced  had  brought  an  era  of  unequaled 
economic  progress  at  home  and  abroad, 

CONFUSION    SEEN 

Amid  confusion  and  resentment  arising 
also  from  measures  to  cure  this  country's  in- 
ternational payments  deficit,  drastic  Amer- 
ican import  curbs  seemed  certain  to  set  off 
a  wave  of  retaliation  by  other  countries.  Once 
started  the  chain-reaction  of  reprisals  would 
have  the  potential  for  developing  Into  the 
kind  of  trade  war  that  prolonged  the  de- 
pression of  the  nineteen-thirties. 

As  recounted  by  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chair- 
man of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation,  in 
an  interview  last  week,  the  executives 
alarmed  bv  the  implications  of  the  import- 
quota  bills  reacted  very  much  as  a  com- 
munltv  organization  might  on  a  problem 
requiring   collective   action.   They   formed   a 

committee,  ^    . „ 

Tlie  croup,  with  Mr.  Watson  as  chairman, 
is  the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  It  was  formed  in  November  with  a 
membership  of  22  top  corporation  executives, 
including  such  prominent  business  leaders 
as  James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation;  David  Rockefeller,  pres- 
ident  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Henry 
Ford  2d  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, and  George  S.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank. 

Since  Its  formation,  the  committee  has 
seen  its  membership  grow  to  46  with  addi- 
tion of  other  executives  of  similar  caliber. 
Response  to  an  advertisement  in  a  few 
major  publications  stressing  the  benefits  of 
maintaining  liberal  trade  policies,  Mr.  Wat- 
son noted,  has  been  enthusiastic. 

The  committee,  Mr.  Watson  recalled,  had 
its  beginning  last  fall  when  he  and  a  few 
other  top  executives  found  In  conversations 
that  they  had  the  same  reactions  to  the 
quota  bills  that  were  gaining  widespread 
support  In  the  Congress. 

"After  the  great  sigh  of  relief  that  had 
gone  up  with  the  final,  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff-reduc- 


tion negotiations  In  June,"  Mr.  Watson  said. 
•It  was  horrible  for  us— who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Cordell  Hull  Uadltlon  of 
reciprocal  trade— to  see  six  months  later  the 
rising  demand  fcr  new  protection. 

STEEL    AND     STRAWBERRIES 

"This  demand,  with  bills  lor  quot  is  on 
everything  from  iron  and  steel  to  preserved 
strawberries  made  us  :cem.  after  agreeing 
to  a  wide  reduction  of  tariffs,  like  a  wishy- 
washy  nation  unwilling  to  live  up  w  <air 
commitments.  We  recognize  of  cour.se,  that 
some  countries  do  engage  in  dumping- to 
put  bluntlv-  but  we  believe  that  the  indus- 
tries utlected  by  imports  should  be  helped  by 
the  adjustment  assistance  provided  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1964,  not  by  raising 
new  trade  barriers." 

Mr  Watson  observed  that  the  committee 
members  regarded  the  pending  quota  meas- 
ures .•'s  the  strongest  demand  for  protection 
ilnce  the  United  States'  reciprocal  trade 
-.greements  program  was  initiated  by  Secre- 
tVry  of  State  Hull  in  1934.  With  this  reall- 
i'ation,  he  said,  the  committee  Is  determined 
to  maintain  vigilant  opposition  to  quota 
measures  through  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Its  main  effort.  Mr.  Watson  continued,  will 
be  an  educational  one  marshaling  consider- 
able factual  information  on  how  much  trade 
contributes  to  productive  and  employment 
acti  ,'itv  in  this  country. 

Among  points  that  will  be  stressed,  he 
•^ald  are  some  that  are  not  too  generally  ap- 
preciated, such  as  the  fact  that  exports  by 
this  country  account  for  something  like  four 
million  jobs. 

Constant  emphasis,  committee  members 
feel  must  also  continue  on  the  point  that 
trade  is  a  reciprocal  exchange,  and  that  Im- 
port curbs  inevitably  will  result  in  restriction 
of  United  States  exports  now  a  prime  eco- 
nomic asset  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  main  effort  of  committee  members. 
Mr  Watson  said,  will  be  In  talking  with 
members  of  Congress  that  they  know  person- 
-aiv  In  these  contacts,  the  group's  mem- 
bers will  be  armed  with  facts  and  ftgtires 
on  the  size  and  value  of  exports  in  key  in- 
dustries i.nd  m  different  states  and  localities. 

MAIN    EFFORT 

For  the  job  of  marshaling  such  Informa- 
tion a  group  of  member  companies'  econo- 
mists has  been  organized,  and  in  addition  to 
its  use  bv  members,  plans  are  under  way  for 
its  publication  in  a  trade-background  man- 
ual  for   public   distribution. 

The  committee  also  will  continue  efforts  to 
increase  business  support  of  Its  campaign 
here  and  abroad.  Last  week,  the  committee 
appealed  to  business  leaders  in  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  to  support  a  proposal 
that  would  help  Increase  American  exports. 
Under  the  plan,  the  Common  Market  would 
speed  up  scheduled  reductions  of  its  tariffs 
Hsreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  round  of  neeotla- 
tions  This  trade  liberalization  would  be 
designed  to  help  the  United  States  reduce 
its  payments  deficit  through  increased  ex- 
port earnings  and  also  help  to  reduce  pres- 
sures for  import  quotas  In  this  country. 

Shortly  after  the  committee's  organiza- 
tion Mr  Watson  said,  a  number  of  its  mem- 
bers' had  a  "confrontation"  with  leaders  of 
some  industries  favoring  Import  quotas.  The 
pro-quota  side  included  represent.atives  of 
the  steel  industry. 

In  debate  on  the  need  of  the  Industry 
for  protection  from  imports,  Mr,  Watson 
pointed  out,  a  committee  member,  'William 
Blackle,  chairman  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company,  stressed  the  importance  of  ex- 
ports to  the  domestic  steel  industry,  not  so 
much  in  mill  products  as  in  manufactures. 

He  made  his  point,  Mr.  Watson  noted,  with 
the  comment:  "Think  of  the  amount  _of 
steel  that  goes  Into  the  tractors  I  export. 


Foundations  of  Future  Trade  Policy 
(Testimony  of  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  at  opening  session  of  the 
Trade  Information  CV)namlttee  hearings  on 
the  future  of  U.S.  lorelgn  trade  ix)llcy, 
March  25.  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee.  I  am  Robert  McNeill, 
and  am  here  today  to  present  the  views  of 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  i>n  the  various  legislative  and  other 
proposals  for  tr.ide  restrictions.  I  will  also 
comment  on  the  complex  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  tineign  trade  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic ijollcy  that  confront  us  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  nation. 

Since  1934  the  United  States  has  pursued 
a  lore'cn  trade  !)Ollcy  the  objective  of  which 
is   to  create  a   more  o!>cn   trading  world   by 
removal  of  barriers  to  trade,  notably  tariffs. 
It  has  become  a  cliche  to  refer  to  the  recipro- 
cal  trade  agreements  i>f  Cordell  Hull  as  the 
"beelnning"  ut  our  modern  trade  policy   Like 
many  cliches  it  contains  an  element  of  truth. 
worth  additional  emphasis  here.  Untn   1934 
the  United   .Stales   had   maintained   that  its 
tariffs    were    entirely    a    matter    of    domestic 
concern.   Tariff   matters   were    held   close   to 
our  vests  as  questions  neither  ol  internauon- 
al  concern  nor  of  international  negotiation. 
Why    then,  did  the  United  States  change 
ius  policy  in  1934?  There  are  many  reasons. 
Among  the  most  Important   was   ihe  rtcoL-- 
nition    that   economic   Isolation,    which    was 
then  practically  universal,  was  exaccrliating 
economic  depression.  Another  was  the  reccrs- 
nltion  that  the  Congress  simply  was  un.ible 
anv  longer  to  cope  with  the  complex  ta;k  <.t 
set'ting  rates  of  duty  for  literally  thousands 
of    products.    ConKre.^s.    therefore,    delccated 
under  prescribed  conditions  authority  to  the 
President    to    negotiate    reductions    in    VS. 
tariffs  in  return  lor  reciprocal  action  abroad. 
This  policy  has  been  maintained  by  Congress 
with  very  "few  exceptions  to  this  uay. 

The  t-conomic  fruit.=i  of  the  1934  policy  are 
evident  U.S.  exports  have  grown  Irom  J2.1 
billion  in  1934  i  1934  dollars!  to  about  S-30 
billion  this  vear.  The  dollar  volume  of  trade 
among  free-'world  countries  has  more  than 
doubled  m  the  past  decade  alone.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  ..ttribute  this  crowth  i-n- 
tirelv  to  reduced  uiriffs.  But  it  :s,  m  my 
view"  entirely  correct  to  ..tiribute  this  phe- 
nomenal exoansion  of  internat:onal  com- 
mercial activitv— and  the  foreign  investment 
growtii  that  has  paralleled  it-to  interna- 
tional <  conomic  conditions  that  have  been 
fostered  bv  our  commitment  to  an  t^xP-i"- 
sionary  international  economic  jjolicy,  which 
has  included  reciprocal  tariff  reduction  as  a 
princi'...l  objcci'-vc. 

Without  acpearinp  excessively  proud  Oi 
our  national  'contribution.  I  think  it  is  true 
to  sav  that  the  United  States  has  provided 
the  essential  world  leadership  toward  trade 
liberalization.  In  the  words  of  Swiss  F'^feral 
Councillor  Hans  Schaffner.  Chairman  of  t.^e 
Ministerial  meetings  that  initiated  the 
Kennedy  Round.  "America  always  brought 
to  us  a"nd  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  fresh 
wind  of  world  trade  ...  In  other  worcs,  the 
United  Stues  was  to  us  ..Iways  an  example, 
and  more  than  that:  an  en^°u"gement 
This  pssenual  leadership  role  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

In  the-^e  troubled  first  days  of  spring.  1968. 
we  can  proudly  look  back  over  a  penod  ol 
notably  successful  foreign  trade  PO''^^-  " 
has  been  a  period  in  which  international 
cooperation  has  most  considerably  enhanced 
international  prosperity. 

THE   EMERCENCT 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  a  thre.^t  tJ 
this  historically  successful  P°l'c> ; P^  f\\t: 
comes  from  producers  in  the  XTnlt^  ^tat  s 

who  are  opposed  U,  '^>^P=^«'l<^^/°«^'!^/'^me 
for  various  reasons.  Among  these  are  some 
who  feel  that  imports  per  se  are  undesirable 
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U  only  because  they  compete  with  American 
mduBtry.  Others,  who  would  otherwise  pro- 
claim the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  and  open 
economic  competition,  base  their  opposition 
to  imports  on  the  Idea  that  the  rules  of  the 
trading  world  are  unfairly  applied,  or  that 
foreign  trading  countries  pursue  policies 
that  are  not  possible  in  the  United  States. 
Still  others  believe  that  existing  safeguards 
against  unfair  foreign  competition  are  inade- 
quate and  even  impractical. 

The  result  has  been  a  resurgence  of  what 
Is  labelled  ■protectionism"  a  m mUest  ition 
of  economic  n  Uionalism.  The  tangible  ex- 
pression of  this  has  been  the  unparalleled 
effort  we  are  witnessing  to  bypass  existiiu; 
legal  remedies,  such  as  tariff  .uljustment  and 
adjustment  asslsunce.  anti-dumping  duties 
and  countervailing  duties,  in  order  to  obtain 
restrictive  trade  legislation,  notably  quotas. 
Into  this  already  volatile  situation  has 
been  Injected  a  large  balance-of-paynients 
deficit,  accompanied  by  the  most  severe 
speculation  against  the  dollar  since  the 
thirties.  Several  methods  of  controlling  im- 
ports are  being  suggested  as  remedies,  but  it 
is  clear,  that  more  fundamental  economic 
measures..lo  reduce  inflationary  pressures  are 
the  proper  and  necessary  steps.  Trade  and 
other  restrictions  on  U.S.  International  eco- 
nomic transactions  are  essentially  undesir- 
able as  methods  of  remedying  the  payments 
deficit. 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  was  formed  in  November  1967  because 
its  members  believed  that  the  compelling 
long-term  interest  of  the  United  Stales  was 
to  maintain  the  thrust  of  a  liberal  interna- 
tional trade  policy  against  restrict;on;st  en- 
croachment of  any  kind.  The  Committee 
fully  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  in- 
equities inherent  'n  the  international  trad- 
ing system  that  are  disadvantageous  to  many 
of  Its  members  as  well  as  to  other  American 
producers — inequities  that  free  trade  slo- 
ganeering cannot  hide.  We  are  intent  on  rec- 
ognizing these  existing  problems  and  working 
toward  sound  solutions  within  the  tested 
framework  cf  an  expanding  world  economy. 

OUR   STAKE   I.'I   AN    EXPANDING    ECONOMIC    WORLD 

It  may  be  helpful  first  to  outline  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  national  stake  in  con- 
tinuance of  .1  fcrward-lookins;  international 
economic  policy,  and  then  discuss  what  we 
think  to  be  the  objectives  of  that  policy. 

Expanding  world  markets  for  products  in 
which  the  United  States  Is  most  efficient  are 
vital.  A  case  in  point  is  jet  aircraft  and  parts, 
one  of  our  largest  exports,  totaling  $921  mil- 
lion In  1967.  up  from  the  total  of  $226  mil- 
lion five  years  earlier.  Aircraft  exports  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
International  economic  climate,  because  cus- 
tomers of  these  products  are  most  often  gov- 
ernments or  government-controlled  entities. 
Were  the  Unit?d  St:Ues  to  take  some  action 
damaging  to  our  trading  partners,  their  re- 
action against  us  could  easily  be  eflected  in 
government  decisions  to  buy  aircraft  else- 
where. And  without  these  important  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  aircraft  and  parts,  the  air- 
craft industry  would  suffer,  in  part  because 
the  U.S.  market  alone  Is  not  large  enough 
fully  to  sustain  this  Important  industry. 

Another  example  demonstrating  the  inter- 
national stake  of  American  industry  in  inter- 
national markets  is  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. Total  U.S.  exports  of  pulp,  paper  and 
paper  products  were  $594  million  in  1965. 
up  from  $302  million  in  1958.  The  U.S.  pa- 
per Industry  Is  deeply  Interested  in  foreign 
markets,  and  hsis  established  strong  export 
positions  particularly  in  pulp,  linerboard.  and 
kraft  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  an  aggressive  ex- 
porter and  has  a  deep  commitment  to  freer 
trade,  the  industry's  balance  of  trade  :s  ac- 
tually unfavorable.  While  exports  in  1965 
were  $594  million.  Imports  were  $1.25  bil- 
lion. $789  mllUon  of  these  imports  were  news- 


print, almost  triple  American  newsprint 
shipments  worth  $270  million  In  1965.  Even 
though  the  United  States  is  the  single  larg- 
est exporter  of  pulp  (and  of  paper  products) . 
this  country  imports  $194  million  more  of 
pulp  th;ui  it  exports. 

In  other  words.  United  States  internation- 
al tr;itle  in  pulp  and  paper  is  truly  a  two- 
way  street.  We  are  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porters of  pulp  and  paper  products.  We  are 
also  very  large  importers  a  big  market  for 
other  pulp  and  jiaper  producers. 

Though  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  is  representative  of  the  in- 
dustrial sector.  "A-e  are  .ilso  fully  .iware  of  the 
importance  in  international  trade  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  It  is  often  .said  that  the 
production  of  one  out  of  five  acres  is  ex- 
ported In  fact.  1965  exports  of  cash  grain 
farm  products  were  $2  89  billion,  or  fully 
27'  of  domestic  production.  Exports  of  to- 
bacco in  the  .same  year  were  worth  $378 
million,  or  31'  of  domestic  production.  Ex- 
ports of  fresh  fruits  and  tree  nuts  were  $162.5 
million,  or  10':  of  US  production  in  1965. 
US.  agriculture  is  keenly  aware  of  its  stake 
in  international  markets.  We  too  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  many  factors  which  can  affect 
foreign  buyers  of  these  most  important 
American  exports. 

Another  objective  of  the  United  States  in 
world  trade  is  to  lessen  the  discrimination 
against  US.  exports  that  is  inherent  in  eco- 
nomic regionalism  US  support  for  creation 
of  the  Common  Market,  for  example,  was  a 
3tat"smanlike  step  of  a  high  order.  It  was 
predicated  on  the  premise  that  the  regional 
market  would  be  outwardlooking"  and  ex- 
pansionary in  tile  best  sense,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  unduly  discriminatory  toward  the 
outside  world.  Many  of  us  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  Community  actions,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  that  have  not  lived 
up  to  this  premise.  We  must  not  relent  In  our 
efforts  continually  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
munity that  in  its  new-found  economic 
strength  it  must  play  a  more  outgoing  role 
in  international  economic  events.  Our  success 
in  these  efforts  would  largely  be  dissipated 
should  we  here  in  the  United  States  relin- 
quish oiu-  leadership  in  seeking  and  imple- 
menting a  sound  and  expanding  free-world 
economic  system,  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  succumbing  to  the  advocates  of 
restrictions. 

Another  reason  to  protect  and  to  stabiUze 
the  international  business  climate  relates  to 
the  important  inter-relationshlps  between 
trade  and  U.S.  direct  foreign  investment  in 
production  and  marketing  abroad.  Local  pro- 
duction overseas  by  U.S. -controlled  com- 
panies rose  from  about  S20  billion  in  1950  to 
about  JlOO  billion  in  1965.  This  is  a  simple 
.average  growth  rate  of  26.6';  per  year  com- 
pared with  a  corresponding  growth  of  U.S. 
exports  of  11.3'^.  Moreover,  these  foreign  in- 
vestments are  estimated  to  generate  one-' 
quarter  to  one-third  of  U.S.  exports. 

The  overseas  investments  of  U.S.  business 
are  affected  in  very  large  degree  by  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  operate.  Trade  restric- 
tions in  the  U.S.  would  invariably  lead  to 
changes  in  governmental  and  other  attitudes 
toward  U.S.  investments  with  negative  con- 
sequences on  both  U.S.  exports  and  the  abil- 
ity of  our  foreign  investments  to  repatriate 
the  vital  earnings  that  are  so  Important  to 
our   international   payments  position. 

There  is  still  another  important  U.S.  busi- 
ness stake  in  m.iintalning  and  improving  the 
world  economic  climate.  On  a  sign  outside  the 
Madison  Avenue  building  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation  are  the 
words  "World  Peace  Through  World  Trade." 
The  road  to  peace  is  international  exchange 
of  people,  ideas,  goods  and  capital.  Needless 
to  say.  all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  that  objec- 
tive. We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  intense 
interrelation  between  economic  discontent 
and  political  instability.  As  evidence,  we  need 
simply  look  at  the  discord  in  our  own  cities. 


Impedimenta  to  trade  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries and  these  impediments  can  be  shown 
to  damage  U.S.  exports.  The  United  States 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  attack  these 
very  real  problems  which  are  sources  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  some  U.S.  Industrie^ 
But  neither  private  Industry  nor  government 
should  take  steps  that  would  Jeopardize  the 
enormous  economic  stakes  of  U.S.  foreign 
private  Investment  and  trade,  and  our  polit- 
ical stake  in  maintaining  harmonious  eco- 
nomic relations. 

ECONOMIC  DISADVANTAGES  OP  TRADE  RESTRICTION 

Impediments  to  trade  such  as  quotas  have 
been  widely  opposed  in  past  months  on  the 
grounds  they  will  bring  retaliation  from 
other  countries.  This  point  has  been  made 
often  and  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  it 
here.  There  are  other,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant reasons  to  oppose  new  trade  restrictions 
In  general,  a  new  trade  restriction  is  .ui 
inefficient  and  ineffective  way  to  help  ec.  - 
nomic  establishments— whether  firms  or 
groups  of  workers  or  entire  industries — to  ,id- 
Just  to  the  problems  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic change.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  no  case  in  which  additional  tariffs,  or  even 
quotas,  should  be  used.  There  are  cases  m 
which  import  protection  is  an  appropriate 
recourse.  One  of  these  is  the  anti-dumping 
duty,  which  is  intended  to  compensate  for 
injurious  dual  pricing.  Another  is  the  coun- 
tervailing duty,  to  be  used  in  instances  in 
which  Imports  to  the  United  States  are  subsi- 
dized by  a  grant  or  bounty. 

In  other  instances  tariff  adjustment  ob- 
t.iined  through  an  escape  clause  procedure 
may  be  a  suitable  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  breathing  space  for  a  hard-pressed 
industry  to  regain  its  wind  and  become  com- 
petitive. 

But  as  a  general  rule  the  tariff  and  quan- 
titative restriction  should  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  only  when  thor- 
oughly and  objectively  justified.  New  U.S. 
trade  restrictions  will  lead  to  defensive  coun- 
termeasures  by  foreign  countries,  which 
would  be  damaging  not  only  to  U.S.  exports 
but  to  U.S.  business  operations  abroad. 
Equally,  and  perhaps  more  important,  are 
the  economic  costs  to  ourselves  that  such 
protection  undertaken  on  a  wholesale  basis 
would  bring.  Consumers  would  be  disad- 
vantaged by  the  increased  costs  resultant 
from  import  restrictions,  and  the  inflationary 
spiral  would  be  fueled  by  these  costs. 

SOME  OBJECTIVES  FOR  rDTTJRE  TRADE  POLICY 

As  a  general  objective  we  believe  that  the 
continuing  thrust  of  U.S.  trade  policy  must  be 
the  progressive  reduction  of  trade  barriers  of 
all  kinds.  The  Kennedy  Round  is  olten  said 
to  have  marked  the  end  of  the  period  m 
which  multilateral  negotiations  under  GATT 
were  devoted  almost  solely  to  tariffs.  In  f.-.ct. 
the  Kennedy  Round  did  result  in  the  most 
•  significant  liberalization  of  tariffs  In  history. 
and  it  did  leave  tariffs  at  low  or  moderate 
levels.  Nonetheless,  many  high  rates  still 
remain.  There  is  still  room  for  considerable 
progress  in  further  lowering  or  dismantling 
tariffs. 

But  as  tariffs  have  gone  down,  other  im- 
pediments to  trade  have  become  more  visible. 
These  non-tariff  barriers  now  must  be  at- 
tacked with  both  imagination  and  vigor.  All 
possible  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
countries  do  not  apply  new  non-tariff  bar- 
riers— such  as  quotas — or  add  to  existing 
barriers — such  as  border  taxes. 

Too  often  the  need  to  attack  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade  is  used  as  a  slogan.  As 
businessmen  we  do  have  examples  of  the 
operation  of  what  we  consider  to  be  unfair 
and    harmful   non-tariff   trade   barriers. 

A  good  case  in  point  are  the  barriers  to 
selling  autos  in  some  European  countries  and 
Japan.  For  example,  while  Japanese  auto- 
makers are  rapidly  increasing  their  sales  in 
the  open  United  States  market,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  a  U.S.  car  in  Japan.  The 
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tariff  is  not  the  only  important  Japanese 
barrier  It  is  a  combination  of  tariff,  com- 
modity tax,  and  other  taxes  on  purchase  and 
use  that  in  combination  make  the  Pr>«  of 
an  American  car  practically  prohibitive  This 
is  an  extraordinary  level  of  protection  which 
becomes  particularly  irritating  when  coupled 
with  Japanese  restrictions  on  foreign  invest- 
ment that  preclude  U.S.  auto  producers  from 
establishing  manufacturing  and  other  op- 
erations in  Japan  As  Congres-sman  Thomas 
Curtis  said  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  10.  1967:  "American 
auto  companies  may  not  be  Injured  by  the 
carefully  planned,  aggressively  priced,  low 
profit  Japanese  auto  sales  in  this  market,  but 
they  expect,  and  they  should  fully  expect, 
that  they  be  allowed  equally  to  compete  m 
the  Japanese  market  either  by  exporting  to 
that  market  from  their  facilities  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  or  by  investing  in  Japanese 
auto  production." 

RULES   OF   FAIR  COMPETITION  IN   INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Tl-iis  is  an  illustrative  example.  There  are 
many  other  problems  that  require  hard 
analysis  and  action.  But  the  magnitude  of 
this  task  requires  that  we  stop  and  ask  what 
the  objectives  of  a  trade  policy  devoted  to 
eliminating  non-tarifl   trade   barriers  might 

be 

U  S  policy  should  ulUmately  be  directed 
to  establishing  a  code  of  fair  compeUtion 
in  international  trade.  The  new  International 
Antidtunplng  Code  is  often  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tvpe  of  International  agreement 
that  can  be  used  to  unify  the  commercial 
practices  of  major  trading  countries  to  the 
advantage  of  them  all.  But  substantial  In- 
ternational agreement  on  rules  of  fair  com- 
petition in  international  trade  need  not  take 
the  form  of  a  single  document,  or  "Code." 
Bather,  the  members  of  GATT  should  among 
themselves  constriict  a  model  of  the  types  of 
measures  upon  which  general  agreement 
could  be  reached  and  then  work,  piecemeal  if 
necessary,  toward   fulfillment  of  their  own 

goals.  .  .    . 

Encouragement  for  this  effort  is  provided 
by  Articles  13  through  IT  of  the  Stockholm 
Convention  creating  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  lEFTA).  The  Convention  pro- 
vides for  the  control  of  live  kinds  of  poten- 
tial indirect  impediments  to  freer  uade  and 
competition:  government  aids  to  exporters, 
buying  practices  of  government  agencies  and 
government  corporations,  restrictive  buciness 
practices  (mainly  practices  preventing,  re- 
stricting, or  distorting  competition  within 
the  EPTA),  freedom  to  establish  economic 
enterprises  in  EFTA  member  countries,  and 
dumping.  These  EFTA  articles  are  not  overly 
ambitious,  but  they  are  realistically  appli- 
cable and  are,  moreover,  a  concrete  demon- 
stration that  the  objective  of  laying  down 
competitive  ground  rules  among  sovereign 
trading  partners  is  both  attainable  and  de- 
sirable as  well. 

We  suggest  that  the  overall  trade  poUcy 
study  being  begtin  by  this  Trade  Information 
Committee  today  consider  as  a  separate  item 
on  its  agenda  the  subject  of  a  "Code"  of 
international  competition. 

REQt-IRED  INSTITfTIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Many  of  the  guideposts  for  the  future  work 
of  the  United  States  in  world  trade  will  be 
found  in  the  body  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  itself.  In  essence,  GATT 
Is  the  best  line  of  U.  S.  defense  against  unfair 
foreign  trading  practices.  GATT  should  be 
strengthened  and  the  United  States  should 
give  it  the  recognition  it  needs  to  do  its  work 
more  adequately. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  able  to  cope 
fully  with  future  trade  problems  and  is  to  be 
able  effectively  to  work  toward  a  code  of  fau: 
international  competition,  thought  should  be 
given  to  Improved  administrative  mecha- 
nisms for  the  conduct  of  trade  and  related 
foreign  economic  policies.  One  avenue  of  ap- 
proach  would   be   to   strengthen   the   Office 


of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, looking  toward  eventual  creation 
of  a  foreign  economic  agency  with  Cabinet 
status. 

THE      INTERNATIONAL      ECONOMIC      ADJUSTMENT 
PROCESS 

I  have  discussed  the  successful  record  of 
United  States  now-historic  trade  liberallzn- 
tlon  policy  and  I  have  given  concrete  rea.sons 
whv  the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Tra'de  wishes  to  reaffirm  this  essential  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  defend  it  af^ainst  en- 
croachment bv  new  trade  harriers  I  have  also 
discussed  element.^,  such  as  creating  uni- 
form ground  rules  for  foreign  competition, 
that  we  should  use  to  create  the  ..undation.s 
of  future  trade  policy.  I  would  like  now  to 
relate  this  discussion  to  a  broader  policy 
question  which  we  call  the  international 
economic  adjustment  process. 

In  this  context  we  should  view  interna- 
tional trade  .as  only  one  element  In  inter- 
national economic  relations  which  include 
manv  tvpes  of  transfers  and  transactions  of 
goods  services,  and  capital.  All  of  these  inter- 
national transactions  are  influenced  and 
even  distorted  when  one  n.itlonal  entity  in 
the  international  economic  -bystem"  finds 
itself  badly  out  of  step  with  the  others.  The 
situation  thus  created  is  disequilibrium.  In  a 
classical  economic  framework  In  which  ex- 
change, payments  and  trade  were  entirely 
free  this  disequilibrium  could  probably  be 
said  to  be  self-corrective  over  time,  if  the 
individual  members  of  the  system  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  corrective  medicine,  such 
as  deflation.  Ours  is  obviously  not  this  kind 
of  world.  Governments  of  course  do  not  wish 
to  subject  themselves  to  economic  changes 
dictated    by    economic    forces    they    cannot 

control.  ,        . 

Thus  the  international  economy  has  be- 
come carefullv  structured.  In  a  sense,  the 
years  since  'World  Wsr  I  have  been  spent 
trying  to  learn  how  to  structure  the  eco- 
nomic svstem  wisely.  The  keystone  of  the 
structure  is  international  responsibility  and 
joint  internation.al  action.  The  agreements 
in  the  U.N.  Charter  for  world  polutcal  co- 
operation were  echoed  in  the  agreements 
creating  institutions  for  economic  stability: 
the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  GATT  itself.  At  least  in  part, 
their  objective  is  to  prevent  rash  action  by 
a  single  member  country  which  might  seek 
a  hasty  international  solution  to  essentially 
domestic  problems. 

This  is  the  world  economic  system  that  is 
being  so  severely  strained  today.  The  U.S. 
gold  and  balance-of-pa%Tnents  crises  are.  of 
course,  closely  related  to  the  issue  whether 
the  United  States  can  exercise  responsibility 
in  its  own  conduct  of  domestic  economic 
policy.  We  can  reasonably  lake  many  of  the 
direct  steps  the  President  'nas  eo  far  advo- 
cated for  solving  the  ba!ance-of-payments 
problem.  More  Importantly,  however,  we 
must  take  general  measures  to  put  our  own 
economic  affairs  in  better  order.  Better  than 
piecemeal  encroachment  upon  freeaom  of 
trade  and  pavments.  we  should  enact  the 
proposed  income  tax  increases  and  we  should 
at  the  same  time  practice  as  much  economy 
in  Federal  .^pending  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  other  essential  national  commitments 
will  permit,  in  order  to  reduce  the  buildup 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

These  vital  and  basic  steps  would  help  to 
inspire  confidence  in  foreign  countries  that 
we  are.  going  to  administer  our  economy 
soundly.  Since  their  willingness  to  hold  large 
quantities  of  dollars  is  essential  to  the  gold 
and  taalance-of-payments  situation,  these 
would  certainly  be  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  will  have  a  force  much  more 
fundamental  and  corrective  than  any  im- 
port restrictions.  In  these  ways  we  can  meas- 
urably help  to  strengthen  the  international 
adjustment  mechanisms  that  have  been  cre- 
ated to  institutionalize  stabiUty,  and  where 
possible  we  should  take  other  appropriate 
steps.  Speedy  implementation  of  the  plan  for 


Special  Drawing  Rights  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  one  needed  step. 


SUMMART 

I  would  summarize  as  follows: 

1  Our  historic  jxilicv  of  trade  liberahza- 
tlon  through  removal  of  trade  barriers 
should  be  maintained 

2  Current  proposals  lor  quota  restrictions 
on  imports  ^hould  be  rejected  and  new  trade 
restrictive  measures  should  be  opposed  in 
favor  of  more  fundamental  corrective  meas- 

"  :i    Efforts  to  reduce  remaining  high  tanTs 
.-■liould  continue. 

4  New  cmph.isis  should  be  given  to  remov- 
ing non-tarilT  barriers  to  trade. 

5  Removal  of  existing  tariff  and  non-t  ri(T 
trade  h.irriors  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
new  context  of  an  effort  to  cre:ite  inter'i.i- 
lional  rules  of  l.ilr  competition  .,mnng  trad- 
ing nations.  t-.,j„ 

6  'nie  special  Representative  for  Tr..de 
Negotiations  .-hould  incorporate  study  of 
^uch  a  taodv  of  fair  competitive  rules  in  the 
overall  trade  policy  study  now  being  con- 
ducted bv  his  office. 

7  The"  GATT  should  be  strengthened,  .is 
should  the  int.ernational  economy  policy- 
making mechanism  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. .„„„. 

8  The  international  economic  adjustment 
process  should  be  Improved  by  the  completion 
of  new  monetary  devices  and  other  steps  lend- 
ing to  restoration  of  economic  stability  in 
the  United  States,  and  equilibrium  in  the 
international  economy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  there  further  momine:  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
in?  business  is  conclu(ied. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of 
CalendarNo.  995.  H.R.  15414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  995, 
H  R  15414,  an  act  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  rates  on  communication 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating 
to  ijayments  of  estimated  tax  by  cor- 
porations.    ,,,.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  v.-ill  proceed  to  its 
consideration.  ,,    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clcrl; 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call   itm 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  imanim.ous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  West  Vi-ginia.  Ivlr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  YorNc)  be  recognized  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  may  speak  out  of  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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OUR  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT: 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  GRAVE 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Piesident, 
the  events  of  recent  months  in  Vietnam 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  policy  of 
continued  escalation  and  expansion  of 
the  war  which  President  Johnson  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  followed 
for  more  than  3  years  Is  a  futile  one. 

Time  and  again  General  Westmore- 
land and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
demanded  and  received  additional  men 
and  supplies,  each  time  accompanied  by 
their  sanguine  and  optimistic  assurance 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight. 
They  saw  daylight  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. Each  time  they  were  proven  wrong. 
As  we  ^ve  sent  additional  men  and 
arms  to  South  Vietnam,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  have  more  than 
matched  our  efforts  with  men,  arms,  and 
Increased  determination.  Instead  of  vic- 
tory each  escalation  and  expansion  of 
our  fighting  an  American  war  and  bomb- 
ing more  and  more  areas  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  produced  a  new  stalemate  at  a 
higher  level  of  death,  destruction,  and 
despair  for  the  Vietnamese  and  In 
mounting  costs  in  lives,  money,  and  loss 
of  respect  for  the  United  States.  Since 
1960,  more  than  $115  billion  of  American 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  on  our 
Involvement  in  this  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland  reportedly  re- 
quested 206.000  additional  troops,  a  40- 
percent  increase  over  the  number  of 
marines,  soldiers,  and  airmen  now  In 
Vietnam  in  order  "to  regain  the  initia- 
tive." The  fact  Is  that  even  before  the  Tet 
offensive  we  have  been  on  the  defensive  In 
every  area  in  South  Vietnam  except  for 
our  bombing  and  search  and  destroy 
operations.  There  Is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  a  further  escalation  and  expansion 
of  our  intervention  of  the  manner  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  has  proposed  will 
create  new  problems  of  unprecedented 
proportions  for  the  United  States  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  no  time  for  patience  with  pol- 
icies that  have  been  repeatedly  discred- 
ited by  events.  This  is  no  time  to  hold 
fast  to  a  course  that  has  been  steadily 
leading  the  Nation  toward  catastrophe  at 
home  and  the  loss  of  respect  abroad. 

The  American  war  we  have  been  wag- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  is  eroding  the  vei-y 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  blocking 
an  attack  on  social  problems  at  home 
which  have  reached  the  point  of  disaster. 
It  is  setting  American  against  American. 
It  is  demoralizing  our  politics  and  de- 
ranging our  daily  lives.  It  is  inevitably 
leading  to  a  pocket-picking  inflation.  It 
is  undermining  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad  as 
it  is  leading  toward  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion at  home.  It  is  strengthening  the 
Commimist  countries,  which  have  been 
torn  and  weakened  by  internal  conflicts 
Also  by  enmity  of  Communist  China  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  paralyzing 
our  influence  in  other  vital  areas  of  the 
world.  It  Is  pushing  us  ever  closer  to 
world  war  in  and  a  nuclear  holocaust. 


We  know  now  that  a  military  victory 
cannot  be  won  without  utterly  destroying 
the  country  we  ostensibly  are  fighting  to 
defend.  In  1964  former  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  stated : 

E>efoli;Uion  of  thr  forest  by  low-yield 
atomic  weapons  could  well  be  done.  When 
you  remove  the  foliage,  you  remove  the  cover. 

Administration    militarists    are    now 
carrying  on  the  Goldwater  program.  We 
are  removing  the  cover  hoping  the  Vlet- 
cong wni  stand  naked  to  be  cut  down  by 
American  airpower.  In  spraying  and  de- 
stroying  farms   in   Vietcong   controlled 
areas,  Vietnam,  a  beautiful  green  para- 
dise, is  being  stripped  of  vegetation  and 
crops.  More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  have  already  been  ruined.  Two  mil- 
lion   Vietnamese    peasants    have    been 
driven  from  their  hamlets— many  forced 
into  refugee  camps.  Defense  Department 
officials  now  propose  to  use  new  and  more 
powerful  chemicals  to  increase  the  total 
of  ruined,  spoiled  land  to  a  catastrophic 
extent.  We  are  not  only  destroying  the 
meager  food  supply  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians, but  by  our  dastardly  defoliation  of 
the  countryside  of   a   people  President 
Johnson  claims  we  are  seeking  to  free, 
we  are  also  leaving  the  earth  sterile  for 
future   generations.    Unfortunately,   old 
men.  women,  and  children  trying  to  stay 
alive  are  being  hurled  closer  to  starvation 
or  herded  like  animals  into  American 
refugee  camps. 

We  now  know  that  not  even  our  awe- 
some weaponry  can  impose  on  a  suffer- 
ing silent  people  a  colonial  government 
they  do  not  want  and  will  never  again 
suffer  to  take  hold.  We  know,  or  should 
know,  that  steadily  deepening  involve- 
ment in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  will  not 
deter  social  revolution  elsewhere,  nor 
contain  Communist  China.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  brutal  impact  of  military  tech- 
nology on  a  primitive  agrarian  society  is 
creating  enemies  for  us  all  over  the 
world.  Driving  North  Vietnam  into  the 
arms  of  China  is  not  containment. 

Proposals  to  send  50,000  to  206,000  ad- 
ditional American  troops  to  Vietnam,  to 
extend  use  of  our  tremendous  firepower 
in  more  bombing  and  shelling  of  ham- 
lets in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  seriously  consider  employ- 
ment of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  de- 
stroying far  off  agrarian  countries  and 
their  national  do  not  represent  mere  es- 
calation in  degree  of  an  old  war.  This 
was  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  now  an 
American  war. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  today  is 
living  under  the  dread  portent  of  World 
War  III.  Particularly  so  if  President 
Johnson  does  not  seek  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement. If  he  continues  his  determina- 
tion to  fight  on  to  an  ultimate  military 
victory  to  what  tragedy  that  will  ulti- 
mately lead  us  no  one  knows. 

Instead  of  considering  means  of  main- 
taining South  Vietnam  as  a  military 
bastion  on  the  mainland  of  Southeast 
Asia,  President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
should  immediately  seek  to  bring  about 
a  political  settlement  and  the  miUtary 
neutralization  of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  grave 
mistake.  He  is  in  serious  difficulty  not 
only  in  world  opinion  but  in  particular  in 
the  opinion  of  what  is  probably  now  a 
majority  of  American  citizens,  solely  due 


10  his  determination  to  fight  on  in  the 
American  groimd  and  air  war  he  is  wag- 
ing in  Vietnam  to  ultimate  military  vic- 
tory. The  times,  commonsense,  and  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  heads  of  state 
of  all  Asiatic  nations  and  in  addition  the 
heads  of  state  of  our  European  allies,  thr 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  Prance  call  for  an  uncondi- 
tional halt  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
without  delay  and  for  us  to  seek  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  of  an  ugly  war  which 
seems  unwinnable.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  21,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  have  died  and  more  than  110,000 
have  been  wounded  in  combat. 

The    President    owes    a    duty    to    the 
American  people   to  announce   that  in 
seeking  a  ceasefire  and  an  annistice  in 
Vietnam  our  hope  is  for  a  permanent 
settlement.  Therefore,  delegates  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 
should   participate   in   any   conferences 
along  with  delegates  of  the  Saigon  mili- 
tary regime  of  Thleu  and  Ky,  which  we 
are  supporting  and  maintaining  in  office, 
along  with  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  in  any  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  Thleu  and  Ky,  who 
talk  violently  of  invading  North  Vietnam 
but  have  failed  miserably  in  achieving 
land  reforms  and  thereby  earning  sup- 
port from  the  countryside,  should   be 
bluntly  informed  that  American  aid  to 
them  will  bo  diminished  and  will  soon  be 
nonexistent  unless  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Is  formed  in  Saigon  including  not 
only  representatives  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  but  also  Buddhists,  neu- 
tralists, so-called,  and  opposition  leaders 
in   the   constituent   assembly   Including 
several  recent  candidates  for  President. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vietcong  leaders 
outgeneraled  and  outwitted  General 
Westmoreland  and  our  generals  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders,  when  instead  of  striking  at  Khe 
Sanh,  which  they  had  encircled  during 
several  weeks  preceding  the  Tet  lunar 
holiday  and  threatened  to  overrun  caus- 
ing our  generals  to  withdraw  more  than 
40.000  fighting  men  from  the  central 
highlands  and  Mekong  Delta,  preparing 
to  encircle  the  encircled  and  repel  *hat 
Vietcong  offensive  action  against  Khe 
Sanh  which  was  never  intended,  the 
Vietcong  struck  everywhere  they  were 
.  not  expected.  They  overwhelmed  38  pro- 
*  vincial  capitals,  including  Saigon  itself 
for  several  days.  Even  our  Embassy  in 
Saigon  was  invaded  and  taken  over  for 
nearly  7  hours  and  Ambassador  Bunker 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  our  halt  in  bombins 
North  Vietnam  we  should  also  announce 
that  all  search  and  destroy  missions  by 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
halted,  and  that  we  are  seeking  disen- 
gagement. We  should  immediately  an- 
nounce our  intention  to  end  escalation 
and  expansion  of  our  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  announce  a  temporary  halt  to 
increasing  the  total  number  of  our  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  during  a  period  of 
30  days. 

In  fact,  if  there  seems  some  likelihood, 
or  promise,  that  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission or  by  intervention  of  heads  of 
state  of  India,  Pakistan,  or  any  other 


Asiatic  country,  talks  are  likely  to  com- 
mence seeking  to  end  the  bloodletting, 
all  offensive  combat  action  on  both  sides 
should  be  stopped.  This  should  specifi- 
cally require  an  end  to  terrorist  acts  on 
both  sides  and  ending  of  all  so-called 
search  and  destroy  missions  while  talks 
are  going  on  which  may  lead  to  peace. 

Very  definitely,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam,  which  is 
the  political  front  of  the  Vietcong.  must 
necessarily  participate  in  any  conference 
and  be  represented  by  delegates  mde- 
pendent  of  those  of  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi 
governments  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in 
Vietnam.  That  we  are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  Vietcong  should 
be  announced  by  our  President  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  Thleu  and  Ky  who 
could  not  remain  in  power  for  more  than 
a  few  days  were  we  to  withdraw  our  mil- 
itary support  of  their  dictatorial  regime. 
Furthermore,   we   should   require   the 
military  regime  in  Saigon  to  rule  legally 
instead  of  by  decree  under  the  so-called 
martial  law  program  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky.  Fur- 
thermore, insist  that  Thieu  and  Ky  im- 
mediately release  all  political  leaders  of 
opposition  factions  now  under  arrest  and 
held  in  so-called  protective  custody  and 
demand  that  these  so-called  neutralists. 
Buddhists,  and  leaders  such  as  Dzu  and 
others  supporting  peace  causes  must  be 
included  in  a  broadened  base  of  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son should  admit  that  the  present  mili- 
tary regime  in  Saigon  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
lacks  the  support  of  all  except  a  very 
small  minority.  An  announcement  should 
be  made  from  the  White  House  that  all 
opposition  elements,  whose  total  strength 
was  indicated  to  represent  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  wishes  of  those  of  Soutn 
Vietnam  who  voted   in  the  September 
1967  election,  must  be  represented  in  the 
ruling  government. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  coa- 
lition government  that  would  give  true 
representation  to  all  the  political  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  without  some 
form  of  coalition  government,  since  the 
National  Liberation  Fi'ont  controls  as 
much  if  not  more,  of  South  Vietnam 
than  does  the  Saigon  regime.  Of  course, 
the  Saigon  military  junta  v.-hich  feeds  on 
this  war  opixtses  any  negotiations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  welcome  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment if  that  meant  a  step  toward 

peace.  .  ^.      , 

Once  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice  has 
been  negotiated,  we  should  then  grad- 
ually withdraw  our  forces  to  Camranh 
Bav  Danang,  Saigon  and  our  other 
coastal  enclaves  until  an  international 
agreement  has  been  effected  to  guarantee 
the  neutralization  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Then,  when  a  secure  peace 
has  been  established,  we  could  gradually 
withdraw  our  troops  t-nd  set  about  to  re- 
pair the  tragic  wreckage  the  war  has 
wrought.  ,  ... 

Unless  some  action  is  taken  by  us  with- 
out delay  and  unless  the  President  aban- 
dons his  determination  to  fight  on  in 
Vietnam  to  complete  military  victory,  we 


Americans  shall  be  Joing  the  fighting 
and  our  youngsters  will  be  doing  the  dy- 
ing throughout  another  5  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  our 
bankrupt  policy  of  escalation.  The  only 
answer  is  for  the  administration  to  make 
up  its  mind  to  seek  peace  and  to  extricate 
our  Nation  from  the  Vietnamese  quag- 
mire. _     ,  ... 

President  Johnson  and  Dean  Rusk  liKe 
to  talk  about  the  commitments  of  three 
Presidents.  Also  Secretary  Rusk  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  the  north.  They  know  there 
are  no  such  commitments.  On  the  day 
President  Eisenhower  left  office  in  1961. 
we  Americans  had  685  military  advisers 
in  South  Vietnam.  President  Eisenhower 
had  written  in  1954  to  the  President  of 
South  Vietnam  statinc: 

I  am  instructing  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  examine  with  you  .  .  .  how  an 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  .  .  . 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  its  present 
hour  of  trial."  He  added:  "The  purpose  of 
this  offer  is  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means. 


Under  the  late  great  President  John 
F  Kennedy  we  had  increased  our  mili- 
tary advisory  group  to  16,000.  No  combat 
officers  or  soldiers  whatever  for  combat 
This  was  only  24  times  the  commitment 
of  his  predecessor.  Furthermore,  shortly 
before  his  assassination,  in  September 
1963,  President  Kennedy  specifically 
stated: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  preater  effort 
is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there, 
m  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it— the  people 
of  Vietnam. 


Also,  President  Kennedy  said: 
Transforming    Vietnam    into    a    Western 
redoubt  is  ridiculous. 

Unfortunately.  under  President 
Johnson  with  an  increase  to  525  000 
troops  in  Vietnam  plus  45.000  in  Thai- 
land plus  50.000  ROK  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam plus  one-third  of  our  entire  Navy, 
that  comes  to  more  than  40  tinaes  the 
commitment  of  President  Kennedy. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  untruthful  and 
demagogic  when  he  refers  to  Communist 
pggression  from  the  north.  The  Geneva 
a'-reement  specifically  stated  that  the 
17th  parallel  dividing  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  was  a  temporary  demar- 
cation line  and  not  a  national  boundary. 
We  have  intervened  in  a  Vietnamese 
civil  war  with  combat  troops,  our  air- 
power  and  our  warships. 

Election  of  a  President  of  Vietnam  by 
popular  vote  was  fixed  for  1956  in  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954.  The  then 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles. 
intent  on  aiding  the  French  to  restore 
the'r  lush  Indochinese  empire  by  destroy- 
ing the  Vietnamese,  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  had  the  promised  election 
called  off.  President  Eisenhower  has 
'Stated  Ho  Chi  Minh,  regarded  as  the 
George  Washington  of  Vietnam,  would 
have  received  80  percent  of  the  vote. 


Just  last  week  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Australia  have  stridently  voiced 
the  demand  that  the  United  States  un- 
conditionally halt  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  or  Australia  should  withdraw 
its  expeditionary  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. .,,  .. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator  s 
understanding  of  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  that  were  in  South  Vietnam 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  became  Presi- 
dent, and  the  number  that  were  there  at 
Uie  time  of  his  death? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  number  on 
Januar\'  20.  1961,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower left  office,  was  685  military  ad- 
vi.sers. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  how  many  were 
there  when  President  Kennedy  tragically 
met  his  death? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  November  of 
1963_the  Senator.  I  am  sure,  knows  this 
as  well  as  I  do— the  total  number  was 
only  16.000,  and  they  were  termed,  as 
the' Senator  knows,  military  advisers.  So 
we  have  gone  a  great  way— but  under 
a  rather  poor  leadership,  I  would  say- 
in  Vietnam,  since  then.  An  a.spect  of  that 
l^oor  leadership  is  demonstrated  by  the 
525  000  men  there  now.  83,000  of  whom 
are  marines,  5,000  of  them  are  on  tlie 
defensive  at  Khesanh  and  6,000  are  on 
the  defensive  in  another  oulpost.  Tliat 
is  a  shameful  misuse  of  such  power. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  iKiint  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  when  President  Ei.scn- 
hower  left  office  and  President  Kennedy 
assumed  office,  there  were  600  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  When  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  tragically  met  his  death, 
there  were  17,000  American  troops. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Approximately: 

VPS 

"    Mr     LAUSCHE.    Why    did    President 
Kennedy  increase  the  number  from  600 

to  17.000? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  would  not  be 
able  to  ans*-er  that  question,  but  there 
was  difficulty  at  that  time  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  the  number  was  in- 
creased. It  was  nothing  like  the  present 
setup  of  525.000,  but  it  was  increased  to 
16  000  or  17.000.  But  they  were  not  openly 
fighting  the  war.  It  was  not  an  American 
var  Thev  were  military  advisers. 
'  Mr.  lI\USCHE.  But  the  number  was 
increased  by  2.800  percent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Tremendously.  I 
believe  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  ad- 
visers or  were  ahready  over  there  to  stop 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  aggres- 
sion. There  is  a  difference  of  opmion  on 

that  subject.  •    „  j«f 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  When  I  was^ /Vi^ 
nam  in  late  1965.  despite  the  fact  that  we 
had  solemnly  guaranteed  the  neutraUty 
of  Laos.  I  observed  that  American  wm- 
planes  in  disguise  were  overflying  tne 
territorj'  of  Laos,  faun  now,  unfortunately, 
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Instead  of  it  being  a  civU  war  between 
two  factions  in  Vietnam,  it  is  rather  sor- 
rowful to  relate  that  it  has  become  an 
American  ground  war  in  a  little  country 
that  is  of  no  strategic  or  economic  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  United 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  erroneous  impression 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  we  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  concerning  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Has  the 
time  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Yt3UNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  not- 
withstanding rule  Vin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  general  erroneous  impression  that  the 
number  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam  did 
not  increase  between  the  time  the  highly 
esteemed  President  Kennedy  entered  his 
office  and  the  time  he  tragically  met  his 
death.  The  fact  is  that  about  700  troops 
were  in  Vietnam  when  Kennedy  became 
President,  and  about  17,000  when  he  lost 
his  life.  I  interpret  that  to  mean  that 
President  Kennedy  believed  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  ag- 
gression was  then  developing  into  greater 
and  greater  portions;  and  the  number 
of  troops  had  increased  from  about  700 
to  about  17,000,  or  an  increase  of  about 
2.500  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  query  is:  Why  did 
President  Kennedy  increase  the  number 
of  troops  by  2,800  percent?  Why  did  the 
President  increase  the  number?  He  be- 
lieved the  interests  of  the  United  States 
required  it  and  that  fact  ought  to  be 
made  clear  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

Truman,  in  his  initial  days,  felt  he  had 
to  contain  Pelting  and  Moscow;  Eisen- 
hower accentuated  the  situation  because 
he  entered  into  treaties  after  Truman 
had  entered  into  them;  and  Kennedy  in- 
creased the  number  of  troops  from  about 
700  to  about  17,000. 

Mr.  President,  although  President 
Johnson  remains  neutral  in  my  fight  in 
Ohio  in  seeking  reelection,  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  he  can  be  blamed 
for  everything  that  has  happened  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  situation  started  with  Truman,  it 
was  carried  on  by  Eisenhower,  it  was 
carried  on  by  Kermedy,  and  Johnson  has 
been  the  Inheritor  of  all  the  deeds  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  .ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414>  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  commu- 
nication services  and  on  automobiles, 
and  to  apply  more  penerally  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committee 
amendments,  except  the  amendment  on 
page  18.  lines  6  through  22,  be  adopted 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended, 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purposes  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
objections  to  the  remaining  committee 
amendments?  Could  we  not  proceed  to 
adopt  them  and  offer  our  package? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  going  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  any  of  the  amendments  except  the  one 
which  has  been  excepted  from  this  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  them 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  will  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

The  committee  amendments  ag.eed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  3,  alter  the  word  "its"  strike 
out  'income  tax  imposed  by  section  11  or 
1201(a).  or  such  subchapter  L,  for  such  tax- 
able year,  reduced  by  the  credits  against  tax 
provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter '.  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed 
$40",  and  insert  ■estimated  tax  for  such  tax- 
able year  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
$40  or  more.";  on  page  6.  line  4.  after  "1" 
strike  out  "and";   after  line  4  insert: 

"(111  the  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of 
the  amount  which  the  corporation  estimates 
as  its  surtax  exemption  (as  defined  in  section 
11(d))    for  the  taxable  year,  and". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9.  strike  out  "(11) " 
and   insert  "(111)"; 

After  line  12,  strike  out: 

"(2)  Transitional  exemption.  For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B),  the 
amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional  ex- 
emption for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  exclu- 
sion percentage  ( determined  under  paragraph 
(3)  )   multiplied  by  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)    $100,000.  or 

"(B)  the  excess  determined- under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  without  regard  to  such  clause  ( 11 ) . 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(2)  Transitional  exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (HI)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional 
exemption  for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ex- 
clusion percentage  (determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  )  multiplied  by— 


"(A)  the  lesser  of  (1)  $100,000,  or  (11)  the 
excess  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
without  regard  to  clauses  (11)  and  (111)  of 
paragraph   (1)(B),  reduced  by 

■■(B)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(11)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B)." 

On  page  9,  line  12.  after  "1",  strike  out 
"and";  after  line  12  Insert : 

"(11)  the  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of 
the  corporation's  surtax  exemption  (as  de- 
fined in  section  11(d))  for  the  taxable  year 
and". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  oiit 
"(11)"  and  insert  "(Ul)"; 

After  line  19,  strike  out: 

"(2)      TRANSITIONAL     EXEMPTION.— For     pur- 

poses  of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B) .  the 
amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional  ex- 
emption for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  exclu- 
sion percentage  (determined  under  section 
6154(c)(3))  multiplied  by  the  lesser  of— 
"(A)   $100,000,  or 

■•(B)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  such  clause 
(11).": 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"(2)  TRANsmoNAL  EXEMPTION, — For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (HI)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional 
exemption  for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ex- 
clusion percentage  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 6154(c)(3))  multiplied  by— 

'■(A)  the  lesser  of  (I)  $100,000.  or  (11)  the 
excess  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  with- 
out regard  to  classes  (11)  and  (111)  of  para- 
graph (1)(B).  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(B)." 

On  page  12,  line  25.  after  "(A)"  strike  out 
"5"  and  Insert  "(10)":  on  page  13.  line  2. 
after  "(B)"  strike  out  "$200"  and  Insert 
"$500":  on  page  15.  after  line  6.  strike  out: 

"(2)  Section  243(b)  (3)  (C)(v)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$100,000  exemption'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$100,000  amount  un- 
der section  6154(c)(2)(A)  and  section 
6655(c)(2)(A)'." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
"(2)    Section  243(b)  (3)  (C)(v)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(V)  surtax  exemption,  and  one  $100,000 
amount  under  section  6154(c)  (2)  (A)  and 
section  6655(e)(2)(A),  for  purposes  of  esti- 
mated tax  payment  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 6154  and  the  addition  to  the  tax  under 
section  6655  for  failure  to  pay  estimated 
tax'." 

At  the  top  of  page  19,  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Amendments  to  Title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 
"(a)(1)    Section  403(a)    of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(sub- 
ject to  subsection   (d))'  In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  thereof. 
•      "(2)   Section   403(d)    of    such   Act    Is   re- 
pealed. 

•■(b)(1)  Section  407(bi(l)(A)  of  the  .so- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  'and 
at  the  end  thereof, 

"(2)  Section  407(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  and'  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
';  and'. 

"(3)  Section  407(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

■■(ci  Section  407(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•such  child's  father'  and  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  child's  father 
is  not  currently  registered  with  the  public 
employment  office  In  the  State.' 

"(dMl)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'•(CI  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
f  ;o.nc.  of  this  section — 

•■■(1)  a  State  plan  may.  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  nrovide  for  denial  of  all  (or  any 
Dart '  of  the  aid  under  the  plan  with  respect 


to  a  dependent  child  as  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  to  which  any  child  or  relative  might 
otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  month  if  the 
lather  of  such  child  received  unemployment 
compensation  under  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States  for  any  week  any  part  of  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  such  month,  and 

■■'(2)  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  excluded  from  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (A)  where  such 
expenditures  are  made  under  the  plan  with 
respect  to  any  dependent  child  as  defined  in 
subsection  (a) ,  (1)  for  any  part  of  the  30-day 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (b)(1),  or  (ill  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  father  satisfies 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  subsection,  and 
(B)  If,  and  for  as  long  as,  no  action  Is  taken 
(after  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (b)(2),  under 
the  program  therein  specified,  to  refer  such 
father  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
section 402(a)  (19))'. 

"(2)    Subsection  (dl  tf  section  407  of  such 
Act  Is  rGOCSlfid. 

"(3)    Section  203(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  repealed." 

And  at  the  top  of  page  21.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Amendment  to  Title   XIX   of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 
"(a)(1)    Section   1903(b)(2)    of  the  Social 
Security    Act    is    amended    by    striking    out 
■1967'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'igeg'. 

••(2)  Section  222(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1967'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'. 
"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  December  31,  1967." 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI,  expected  to  be 
here  today  ond  to  make  the  presentation 
with  respect  to  the  excise  tax  bill.  How- 
ever, because  of  official  business  in  con- 
nection with  matters  in  his  State  he  was 
not  able  to  be  here  and  he  asked  me.  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
to  make  this  presentation  for  him, 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  provision 
of  this  bill— the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1968 — continues  existing  excise  tax  rates 
on  automobiles  and  telephone  .-ervice. 
Unless  this  step  is  taken  soon,  both  these 
taxes  will  fall  sharply  on  April  1  under 
the  terms  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966;  the  7  percent  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles  will 
fall  to  2  percent  and  the  10  percent  tax 
on  telephone  service  will  fall  to  1  per- 
cent. If  these  excise  tax  rates  were  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  April  1.  the  Treasury 
would  lose  $306  million  of  tax  receipts  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  another  $2.66 
billion  of  tax  receipts  in  the  1969  fiscal 
year. 

This  provision  was  recommended  by 
the  administration  as  part  of  a  package 
which  included  the  proposal  for  a  10  per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge.  The  House 
separated  the  excise  tax  proposal  from 
the  rest  of  the  package  and  adopted  it 
as  the  administration  proposed  it. 

There  has  been  much  debate  over  the 
question  of  whether  taxes  should  be  in- 
creased or  not  and  I  have  some  very  defi- 
nite views  on  this  subject  which  I  shall 
discuss  somewhat  later  in  this  debate. 
However,  this  Senator  has  not  heard  any 
responsible  person  argue  that  taxes  ought 
to  be  reduced.  This  obviously  is  not  the 


time  to  cut  taxes.  We  must  pay  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  We 
must  hold  the  lid  on  inflation.  We  can- 
not do  these  things  by  cutting  taxes. 

The  bill,  therefore,  postpones  sched- 
uled excise  tax  reductions.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  it  postpones  the  reductions: 
it  does  not  cancel  them.  It  remains  the 
intent  of  Congress,  as  cxpre.ssed  in  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965,  that 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service  be  repealed  when  budget- 
ary conditions  are  appropriate.  The  bill, 
therefore,  explicitly  provides  a  timetable 
for  reductions  in  the.^e  exci.se  taxes  which 
is  to  end  in  1973  with  their  repeal.  The 
gradual  reduction  was  ijrovided  at  the 
request  of  the  automobile  industry,  A 
sharp  reduction  in  the  existing  excise 
tax  rate  on  automobiles  could  have  dis- 
ruptive effects  within  the  industry. 

ACCELERATION    OF    CORPORATE    TAX    PAYMENT."? 

A  second  provision  of  this  bill  speeds 
up  the  payment  of  corporate  income 
taxes  to  place  jiayments  on  a  more  fully 
current  basis.  Tliis  continues  a  process 
which  has  been  underway  since  1950, 
when  Congress  passed  the  first  of  four 
protisions  accelerating  the  payment  of 
corporate  tax  liabilities.  The  objective 
behind  these  acts  has  been  to  place 
corporations  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  with  regard  to  the  timing  of  tax 
payments  as  the  one  individuals  are  on. 
Corporations  compete  with  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  and  it  would  provide 
corporations  with  a  competitive  advan- 
tage if  thev  were  allowed  to  defer  tax 
payments  that  their  competitors  had  to 
make  currently. 

It  is  appropriate  to  take  further  action 
to  place  corporate  tax  payments  on  a 
current  basis  at  this  time.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  budget  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  this  is  the  case  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  inappropriate 
to  reduce  excise  taxes.  Furthermore,  cor- 
porate profits  are  at  high  levels  and  the 
economy  is  basically  strong.  The  increase 
in  taxpaymento  required  to  make  the 
transition  to  the  new  payment  schedule 
will  neither  be  a  hardship  to  corpora- 
tions nor  weaken  the  economy. 

The  acceleration  in  corporate  tax  pay- 
ments is  accomphshed  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  percentage  of  estimated  corporation 
income  tax  which  must  be  paid  currently 
to  avoid  penalties  is  increased  from  (0 
to  80  percent.  This  merely  conforms  cor- 
porate requirements  to  those  already  im- 
posed on  individuals.  Second,  the  bill  re- 
duces the  present  exemption  from  corpo- 
ration estimated  tax  payments. 

The  House  bill  virtually  eliminated  the 
present  $100,000  exemption  by  reducing 
it  to  S40.  The  committee  agreed  that  the 
SIOO.OOO  exemption  'vas  excessive  but 
upon  rav  motion  concluded  that  the  ex- 
emption should  be  reduced,  not  elimi- 
nated. The  committee  therefore  amended 
the  House  bill  to  reduce  the  exemption 
to  the  tax  on  tire  first  S25,000  of  taxable 
income.  This  is  the  amount  of  taxable 
income  vhich  for  many  years  has  been 
exempt  from  the  corporate  surtax.  The 
tax  on  the  f:ist  S25.000  of  taxable  income 
was  purposely  set  at  a  reduced  rate— 
the  22-percent  normal  tax— in  recogni- 
tion   of    the    difficulty    small    corpora- 


tions have  raising  capital.  The  same  rea- 
soning argues  that  the  first  $25,000  of 
taxable  income  sliould  be  excluded  from 
the  current  payment  provisions  as  well. 

The  reduction  in  the  exem.ption  from 
$100,000  to  $5.500— the  tax  on  the  initial 
$25,000  of  taxable  income— will  be  made 
in  even  steps  over  a  5-year  period  begin- 
ning in  1968.  Corporations  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  currently  20  percent  of  any 
estimated  tax  between  $5,500  and  SIOO.- 
OOO in  19S8.  In  1969,  they  will  pay  40  {)cr- 
cent-  in  1970,  60  percent;  m  1971,  80  i  tr- 
cent:  and.  finally,  in  1972,  100  i>ercent. 

As  amended  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, this  provision  will  increa.se  budget 
receipUs  by  S680  million  in  the  fi.scal  year 
which  ends  on  June  30  and  by  $280  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
The  combination  of  the  corporate  tax 
payment  provisions  and  exci.se  tax  rate 
extensions  will  add  8986  million  to  tax 
receipts  in  fiscal  1968  and  £2.94  billion 
to  tax  ieceii)ts  in  fiscal  1969, 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 


The  Finance  Committee  also  approved 
several  amendments  to  the  bill.  One 
amendment,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris)— which  is  the  one  we  are  cany- 
ing  over  until  tomorrow — affirms  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  so-called 
industrial  revenue  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  government  jurisdictions 
should  retain  their  existing  tax-exempt 
status  until  further  legislation  is  en- 
acted. This  rule  will  apply  to  future 
issues  as  well  as  existing  ones. 

This  amendment  achieves  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  sought  to  achieve  by  means  of 
an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  March  11.  The  Senator's  amendment 
failed  then  in  part  at  least  because  ii 
was  inappropriate  to  place  a  tax  amend- 
ment on  an  appropriations  bill.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  considered  this  amend- 
ment and  approved  il^as  an  amendment 
to  a  tax  bill.  The  amendment  will  leave 
the  loncstanding  tax  exemption  for  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  in  the  law  until 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  important  area. 

When  the  committee  debated  thi.s 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  is  not  whether 
such  bonds  ought  to  be  taxed.  Nor  is  the 
i.ssue  whether  the  exemption  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  en- 
couraging companies  to  locate  plants  in 
certain  areas,  since  44  of  the  States  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  such  bonds  and  it 
micht  well  be  all  50  States  will  grant  the 
privilece  before  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  States  which  now  do  not  permit  the 
issuance  oi  these  bonds  will  have  to  do 
so  if  we  do  not  change  the  law. 

The  issue  is  .simply  whether  the 
Treasury  Department  should  specify 
what  the  law  is  in  this  important  respect 
by  issuing  a  regulation  or  whether  any 
change  in  this  area  should  be  determined 
by  Concress.  The  Finance  Committee 
agreed  that  the  Treasui-y  should  not 
make  the  change  in  this  case  ihrougli 
regulation. 

Three  other  committee  amendments 
pertain  to  welfare  matters  and  are  revi- 
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slons  of  the  1967  social  security  amend- 
ments. These  particular  revisions  require 
prompt  action  and  therefore  had  to  be 
included  in  this  bill. 

Last  year  the  House  placed  a  provi- 
sion in  the  social  security  bill  limiting 
Federal  participation  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  In  the  Senate, 
we  felt  this  limitation  was  unnecessary' 
because  of  the  constructive  features  we 
included  in  the  new  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  the  conference  kept 
the  limitation  virtually  as  it  had  bern  in 
the  House  bill. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  confer?nce 
acted  as  it  did  was  that  llic  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pre- 
dicted that  with  the  quick  implementa- 
tion of  the  work  incentive  pro.tjram.  there 
would  be  no  reduction  in  Federal  partic- 
ipation in  assi-stance  payments. 

The  Department  lias  now  revised  their 
predictions.  They  now  estimate  that 
about  475.000  AFDC  recipients  in  fiscal 
year  1969  will  be  assisted  entirely  from 
State  and  local  funds  because  of  the 
AFDC  limitation— a  loss  to  the  States  of 
SI 25  million  in  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference committee — and  I  was  a  member 
of  that  conference  committee,  as  was  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  1 — would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently if  the  Department  had  presented 
these  estimates  at  that  time.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
suspected  or  intended  that  the  AFDC 
limitation  woiild  have  an  impact  of  the 
magnitude  which  it  is  now  indicated  it 
would  have,  if  left  to  stand. 

Other  new  factors  have  also  come  into 
play  which  will  have  a  ma.tor  effect  on 
AFDC  caseloads  in  .some  States.  Court 
decisions  in  Connecticut.  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  forced  those  States 
to  eliminate  eligtbihty  requirements 
basnd  on  length  of  residence.  Some  40 
States  now  have  residence  requirements: 
if  they  were  eliminated  in  all  these 
States,  a  range  of  from  100.000  to  200.000 
recipients  mi^ht  further  be  added  to  the 
AFDC  rolls. 

Other  judicial  action  mi?ht  have  an 
even  bigger  impact.  A  court  decision  in 
Alabama,  and  litigation  which  is  now  in 
process  in  Louisiana,  would  prohibit 
those  States  from  declaring  a  family 
ineligible  for  assistance  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  man  in  the  house  who  is 
not  married  to  the  mother  of  the  family. 
Eighteen  States  have  these  man-in-the- 
house  rules.  Between  200,000  and  400,000 
AFDC  recipients,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  might  be  added  to  the  rolls  if 
all  States  eliminate  their  inan-in-the- 
house  rules. 

The  impact  of  these  court  decisions 
will  further  aggravate  the  effect  of  the 
AFDC  limitation.  If  the  limitation  is  not 
changed,  most  of  these  additional  recip- 
ients will  not  be  assisted  with  Federal 
funds. 

I  might  add  here  that  we  also  had  an 
expression  from  what  I  think  would  be  a 
majority  of  Governors  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  who  felt  we  should  make  the 
changes  which  we  have  now  made  with 
respect  to  this  particular  provision,  be- 


cause they  said  for  us  not  to  do  so  would 
place  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
finances  in  each  of  the  States.  This  was 
another  reason  we  made  the  change.  It 
was  for  these  reasons,  as  I  said,  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  decided 
to  delete  tb.o  AFDC  limitation,  and  it 
again  urtjes  the  Senate  to  delete  that 
limitation. 

In  tile  Sctiatf  rjn.,;ck ration  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Aniencimciits  of  1967.  two 
provisions  uf  the  House  bill  were  struck 
out  affecting  the  uncmplo.vcd  father  as- 
sist ance  prom  am.  The  tv.o  ;novi.'-;i  n.s 
were  restored  in  conference. 

Iho  rirst  provision  rcquiies  that  a 
fatli-'i-  m'.i.st  meet  certain  tests  of  prior 
emi.^luynicnt  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance.  Tlie  Senate  last  year  felt  that 
no  one  needs  work  training  more  than 
the  youn'.;  father  with  no  significant  his- 
tory uf  employment. 

The  second  i)rovision  of  present  law 
prohibits  the  payment  of  assistance — 
with  Federal  participation — when  an  un- 
emjiloyed  father  receives  any  amount  of 
unemployment  compen.sation  during  the 
same  month.  If  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation covers  only  i^art  of  the  month, 
a  family's  incom.c  could  be  far  below  the 
State  need  standard  and  still  the  family 
would  be  ineligible  for  lodcrally  aided 
as.sistance. 

The  committee  auain  ;ecommends  to 
the  Senate  that  these  two  provisions  be 
deleted  as  they  originally  were.' 

The  Finance  Committee  has  also  in- 
cluded an  amendment  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  oversight  in  the  recently  enacted 
social  .security  bill.  Under  present  law. 
States  with  title  19  medicaid  programs 
are  authorized  to  purchase  part  B  medi- 
care benefits  for  their  aged  citizens  who 
are  needy  or  medically  needy. 

Part  B  refers  to  the  doctors  care  part 
of  the  total  program.  Under  the  social 
security  bill.  States  are  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise this  buy-in  privilege  up  until 
January  1.  1970. 

Another  provision  in  the  same  legisla- 
tion, however,  says  that  if  a  State  has  a 
medicaid  plan  but  does  not  buy  into 
medicare,  it  will  not  receive  Federal 
matching  funds  toward  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal services  which  would  have  been  cov- 
ered under  medicare  had  the  State  ac- 
tually bought  in.  This  cutoff  of  Federal 
matching  is  effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures subsequent  to  January  1,  1968., 
The  committee  amendment  postpones 
the  cutoff  until  January  1,  1970 — con- 
forming this  provision's  effective  date 
with  the  last  date  by  which  States  can 
elect  part  B  medicare  coverage  for  their 
medicaid  eligibles. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    IHE    HOt'SE    BILL 

The  House  bill  contained  three  minor 
provisions  that  were  approved  by  the 
committee  with  one  minor  change.  The 
committee  approved  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  permits  quick  refunds  oL 
tax  when  a  corporate  taxpayer  discovers 
that  his  estimated  tax  payments  exceed 
his  actual  liability  by  a  substantial 
amount.  This  procedure  will  operate  in 
essentially  the  same  fashion  as  existing 
procedures  for  a  quick  refund  of  tax 
when  there  is  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over or  a  carryback  of  unused  invest- 
ment  credit.   Corporations,   while   they 


can  form  a  rough  idea  of  their  final  tax 
liability  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year, 
often  cannot  assemble  all  of  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  file  their  tax  return 
by  the  filing  deadline  and  must  request 
an  automatic  3-  or  6-month  extension. 
The  new  procedure  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  any  refunds  due  without  waitinu 
until  after  they  file  their  final  return. 

To  insure  that  the  procedure  would 
only  be  used  when  the  amounts  involved 
are  .substantial,  the  committee  provided 
that  .such  quick  refunds  would  only  be 
paid  with  respect  to  the  excess  of  esti- 
mated tax  payments  over  110  percent  of 
anticipated  tax  habihty  or  $500,  which- 
ever is  greater.  In  the  House  bill,  the 
limitations  were  105  percent  and  $200. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  thought  that  the 
amount  which  was  involved  in  the  Hou.sc 
bill  was  too  small.  It  feared  there  mii:ht 
have  been  an  avalanche  of  paperwork  for 
them  to  do  if  quick  refunds  were  made 
available  even  where  the  amounts  of 
overpayments  were  small.  So  they  asked 
us  to  put  a  more  realistic  figure  in  the 
bill,  which  we  have  done. 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  which  establishe.; 
that  ai.  estimated  tax  payment  mailed  Ut 
a  depository  bank  within  2  days  of  the 
due  date  will  be  considered  paid  on  time 
no  matter  when  it  arrives.  It  also  ap- 
proved the  House  amendment  which  re- 
lieves coipoiation.s  of  the  need  to  file  an 
actual  declaration  in  connection  with 
payments  of  estimated  tax. 

CONCLfSION 

This  bill  is  a  relatively  simple  bill  de- 
signed to  achieve  major  objectives  with 
which  I  am  .sure  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurs.  I  urge  Senators  to  approve 
the  bill  promptly  so  it  can  be  ap- 
proved speedily  in  conference.  If  it  is  not 
enacted  promptly,  an  undesirable  and 
unintended  reduction  in  excise  tax  rates 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  In- 
diana, a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
intend  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes  for  several  reasons.  First.  I 
think  they  are  a  regressive  form  of  taxa- 
tion, which  everj-one  recognizes  puts  the 
burden  on  the  poor  people.  These  excises 
do  not  begin  to  fulfill  the  reasons  why 
they  were  put  into  effect.  Basically  in  our 
Federal  tax  sti-ucture,  we  have  adopted 
a  gradual  income  tax  system,  undr-r 
which  people  are  to  bear  the  burden  ol 
taxation  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  This  bill  provides  for  a  temporary 
extension  of  excise  taxes,  which  do  quite 
a  different  thing. 

I  think  the  extension  before  us  today 
is  the  .1 2th  extension.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  sure  of  tlie 
niunber.  That  may  be  correct.  In  any 
event  the  taxes  subject  to  the  extension 
legislation  have  varied  greatly  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  the  12th  exten- 
sion   of   the   so-called    temporary    war 
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tax.  In  fact,  I  think  the  only  thing  tem- 
porary that  has  been  extended  more  has 
been  the  temporary  buildings  down  on 
the  mall,  which  are  now  coming  down. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  either  in  his  individual  capacity 
or  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  on  what 
theory  this  tax  extension  is  requested. 
Under  what  theory  of  government? 
Under  what  theory  of  finance  or  fiscal 
responsibility  i;  it  being  asked? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  I  speak  for 
the  majority  of  the  committee  when  I 
say  that  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  respon- 
sible government  to  run  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $23  billion,  as  projected  for 
this  year  if  we  do  not  approve  this  bill, 
and  possibly  as  much  as  a  $28  billion  to 
S29  biUion  deficit  as  projected  for  next 
year.  We  believe  we  should  do  something 
"to  begin  to  pay  our  debts. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
neither  a  family,  nor  a  business,  nor 
even  a  government  can  proceed  forever 
on  the  theory  that  the  responsible  way 
to  proceed  is  always  to  spend  more 
money.  We  believe  that  we  must,  some- 
time, begin  to  retrench.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve we  should  have  retrenched  some 
time  ago.  As  I  say,  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  exceptions.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  one;  he  appar- 
ently follows  the  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  economy  moving  is  al- 
ways to  reduce  taxes,  and  the  best  way 
tx)  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  all 
the  other  expenses  we  have  is  to  reduce 

f  Q  VPS 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  hold  with  that 
view,  because  to  follow  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion  is  to  say  that  the  best  course 
is  to  have  no  taxes  at  all.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  follow  that  argument. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  contend- 
ing, then,  that  the  reason  for  the  excise 
tax  extension  is  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit?  All  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  is  the  Senator's  theory.  In  other 
words,  his  argument  for  continuation  of 
the  tax  is  not  that  it  is  intended  to  put 
a  curb  on  inflation,  is  that  correct? 

I  am  giving  the  Senator  an  opportu- 
nity to  cover  all  the  grounds  on  which 
the  bill  is  recommended,  but  I  should 
like  to  find  out  what  argument  he  is  us- 
ing. I  fluid  that  the  administration  con- 
stantly shifts  back  and  forth— when  I 
want  to  talk  about  theory,  they  want  to 
talk  about  practice,  and  when  I  want  to 
talk  about  practice,  they  want  to  talk 
about  theory.  I  want  to  find  out  on  what 
theory  the  proposed  continuation  of  this 
tax  is  based. 

Is  it  to  reduce  deficits?  If  it  is,  I  wish  to 
pursue  that  line.  If  it  is  not,  I  want  to  find 
out  the  line  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Senator  is  making  his  argument. 

In  his  prepared  statement,  the  Senator 
did  not  state  his  theory.  He  just  said  that 
everyone  who  is  responsible  favors  these 
extensions.  Mr.  President,  I  do  consider 
myself  responsible.  Therefore,  I  would 
consider  that  an  irresponsible  statement, 
if  it  concluded  that  I  am  otherwise. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  irresponsible.  I  did  not 
know  when  I  made  that  statement  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  opposed  con- 


tinuing the  present  excise  taxes.  I  know 
he  is  a  very  responsible  Senator. 

Certainly  I  know  of  very  few  esteemed 
and  highly  respected  economists,  or  any 
others  for  that  matter,  who  believe  that 
the  way  to  answer  our  problems  is  not 
to  pay  our  debts. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  and  for 
some  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  do  not  speak  for  the  administration 
as  far  as  explaining  what  their  theory 
is  as  to  why  they  want  to  continue  these 
excise  tax  rates.  But  I  am  for  continu- 
ing them,  because  I  think  we  have  to 
do  something  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  I  think  we  have  to  do  something 
to  start  paying  our  debts  as  we  go  along. 
I  believe  we  have  to  start  paying  our 
way  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  that  the  deficit 
is  caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
the  way  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  I  think,  is  opened  to  serious 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  tlic  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
question  is  asked  as  to  why  the  com- 
mittee, or  at  least  some  of  them,  felt 
that  we  had  to  extend  these  excise 
taxes. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  with- 
out the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes, 
the  enactment  of  any  tax  increase  pro- 
posals, or  any  reduction  in  expenditures, 
but  instead  j  ast  proceed  along  our  meriT 
way  doing  nothing,  our  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  will  be  between  $20  billion  and  $22 
bilhon  and  for  1969  it  will  be  $28.3  bil- 
lion, or  a  deficit  in  this  2-year  period 
of  around  S50  billion— that  is.  assuming 
no   extension   of   the   exci.se   taxes,   no 
change  in  the  tax  rates,  and  continued 
.spending  as  recommended  in  the  budget. 
If  we  continue  to  accumulate  deficits 
at  the  rate  of  S2  billion  a  month  we  are 
going  to  experience  continued  accelera- 
tion of  the  inflationary  spiral,  which  is 
already  cetting  out  of  control. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  bill  has  dual 
purposes:  First,  to  reduce  deficits  and, 
second,  to  help  control  the  causes  oi  in- 
flation. Inflation  is  costing  the  American 
people  far  more  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  extension  of  these  taxes.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  taxes  extended  any 
more  than  anyone  else:  but  we  have  ;:ot 
to  pav  for  the  costs  of  'government,  or  else 
v.e  have  got  to  loil  bad:  spenriinc. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  can  speak  for 
himself:  but  do  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  opposing 
the.se  excise  taxes  as  regressive,  is 
speaking  in  favor  of  income  taxes,  and 
thereby  endorsing  the  proposal  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  shall 
offer  later  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bilP  Our  amendment  would  increase 
income  taxes,  which  the  Senator  refers 
to  as  not  being  regressive,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  a  realistic  control  over  spend- 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  feels,  and  i 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  agrees, 
that  we  have  to  attack  the  basic  cause 
of  inflation  in  this  country  and  that 
primarily  that  must  be  done  by  control 


of    spending    together    with    increased 
taxes  in  some  form  or  other. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
asked  me  a  question  as  to  whether  I  in- 
tend to  supixirt  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  increase  taxes  and  decrease 
spending.  I  can  answer  that  question 
very  easily:  "No."  In  fact,  I  intend  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  President,  1  hope  somebody  in  this 
country  will  begin  to  listen,  before  we 
take  it  irrevocably  down  the  road  to 
making  it  a  Little  America,  just  as  the 
iwlicies  of  the  British  Labor  Government 
have  now  succeeded  in  making  England 
a  Little  England. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  or  any  other 
austeritv  proposal.  I  believe  in  an  expand- 
ing America:  and  I  think  the  trouble 
with  America  now  is  that  we  iiave  too 
many  of  these  austerity  pohcies  taking 
us  down  the  road  to  high  deficits  and 
high-interest  rates.  Everything  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  discussing  I  wisii 
to  tike  up  with  Inn",  in  rome  detail: 
therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senator  wiW 
remain  and  enjoy  with  me  a  little  ex- 
change on  this  matter,  becau.se  I  shoulu 
iiice  to  find  out  how  anybody  who  follows 
-.n-  I'leoiy  ol  economics  whatsofve  • 
could  eome  to  a  conclu.sion  wl;ich  would 
be  as  much  in  the  .vorst  intorrsts  oi  Vv 
United  States  as  these  ijolicies. 

I  shall  cite  an  authority  in  a  moment 
I  believe  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida end  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
cite  him  to  the  contrary:  but  I  .shall  cite 
him  based  on  facts,  whereas  the  other 
Senators  will  cite  him  based  on  theory. 
But  first  I  wish  to  find  out  one  simple 
thina-  What  is  the  theory  upon  which 
this   request   for  an  extension,   lor   tho 
12th  lime,  of  the  increased  excise  taxes 
on  telephones  and  automobiles,  is  ba.seu- 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,   if   the   Senator   would   yield, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  deficit.s  for 
][>68  and  1969. 1  .shall  listen  with  interest 
to  t!  e  nlan  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  control  the  amount  of  these  deti'^it.s. 
Does  he  feel  that  they  need  controllin.:. 
or  d"es  he  feel  we  can  continue  expand- 
ing  and   go   en   down   the  road  towar"! 
inevita'ole  bankruptcV.^ 

Mr     HARTKE.    Elementary    to    this 
proposition,  of  course,  is  the  elimination 
(,f  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But 
issuminT   the   continuation  ol   the   war 
in  Vietnam,   are  there   any  responsible 
^u'^^estions  of  new  or  different  ways  or 
plans  to  pay  for  that  war?  Certainly  the 
policies  of  the  past  few  years  have  done 
nothing  to  help  pay  for  the  war.  Quite  to 
the  contrarv,  what  we  have  done  is  pile 
deficit  on  top  of  deficit,  and  irrelevant 
tax  on  too  of  irrelevant  tax.  bad  theory 
on  top  of  bad  theory,  and  bad  tax  law  on 
top  of  bad  tax  law.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  stop— this  bad  tax  law.  limiting  us 
even  more  than  a  10-percent  surtax,  even 
after  ali  of  these  things  which  we  have 
seen  happen  in  Britain,  and  from  which 
we  cannot  even  seem  to  take  warning  and 
start  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  m- 
stead  of  following  the  example  of  those 
who   have   demonstrated   that   they   do 
not  know  how  to  order  their  own  affairs. 
Mr     WTLLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
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President,  the  Senator  seems  to  be  more 
closely  In  agreement  with  me  than  I  had 
ttiought,  when  he  denounces  the  irre- 
sponsible spending  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  power,  with  which  I  do 
not  happen  to  be  affiliated.  I  wish  to 
join  him  wholeheartedly  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  spendthrift  policies  of 
this  administration  and  agree  with  him 
completely  that  they  have  not  exercised 
proper  fiscal  restraint.  He  and  I  should 
join  this  next  November  in  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  two  things,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Indiana,  though 
I  have  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  spending,  I 
think  ft" Is  well  for  us  all  to  remember 
that  this  administration  cannot  spend 
one  dollar  that  Congress  has  not  first 
appropriated  and  made  available  to  it. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  any  time  Con- 
gress had  wanted  to  cut  appropriations 
substantially.  Congress  could  have  done 
it.  But  regrettably  Congress  has  hot  cut 
appropriations,  and  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  little  strans^e  that  so 
many  Senators,  and  particularly  Repre- 
sentatives, want  to  put  the  so-called 
illegitimate  baby  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
administration  eacli  time  and  say, 
••Well,  you  ought  to  cut  expenditures." 
when  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  does 
it  say  that  the  President  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  the 
authority  to  spend  SI  unless  that 
amount  has  first  been  appropriated  to  it 
by  the  Con.iress  of  the  United  States. 

While  I  have  fought  the  administra- 
tion in  some  respects  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  programs  which  I  did  not 
think  were  timely  or  should  have  been 
pushed  or  recommended  at  a  time  when 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  total 
blame  should  be  placed  on  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILIjIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  is  that 
we  have  heard  talk,  and  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  talk  in  the  next  couple  days,  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  why  Senators 
are  justified  in  not  voting  for  an  excise 
tax  increase  or  the  expenditure  control 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
will  propose,  as  well  as  the  10-percent 
surtax  increase. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  ought  to  get  rid 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  100 
Senators  in  this  body  wants  to  get  rid  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  However,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  even  if  some  person, 
or  some  dove,  to  use  another  term,  gets 
elected  in  November  1968.  he  will  not  be 
in  ofBce  until  January  of  1969.  The  war 
will  not  end  until  about  a  year  from  to- 


day, even  if  that  man  is  a  miracle  maker, 
which  I  doubt. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  can- 
not avoid  our  responsibility  of  meeting 
our  debts  today,  and  financing  the  more 
than  500,000  men  we  have  in  Vietnam, 
and  all  of  the  other  requirements  of  our 
country  by  saying,  "I  don't  believe  I  will 
vote  for  this  measure  because  I  believe 
the  war  in  Vietnam  should  end." 

We  would  all  like  to  see  that  war  end. 
However,  the  .simple,  liard,  cold,  practical 
fact  is  that  it  is  coinc  to  continue  for  at 
least  another  year,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  matter  liow  many  speeches  are  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  or  elsewhere.  And  we 
have  an  obligation  to  meet. 

We  should  remember  that  since  1962 
the  Coniarc.'is  of  the  United  States  has 
voted  for  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  $25  bil- 
lion to  the  American  people.  All  we  are 
asking  for  in  the  pending  bill  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  present  excise  taxes,  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
are  asking  for  is  a  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  these  moments  of  its  greatest 
difficulties  of  less  than  one-third  of  that 
which  has  been  siven  back  to  the  people 
in  the  form  of  reduced  taxes.  I  think  the 
people  will  agree  to  it  when  they  under- 
.sland  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  .Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  just 
said  and  particularly  with  the  statement 
that  Congress  cannot  point  the  finger 
of  responsibility  at  the  administration 
and  then  walk  off  with  its  own  responsi- 
bility being  discharged. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  can- 
not spend  a  single  dime  that  has  not 
been  first  appropriated  by  Congress.  I 
have  made  that  statement  many  times. 
That  is  true. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  stating  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  face  up  to  the  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  control  spending 
or  increase  the  taxes  or  do  both.  I  will 
say  by  the  same  token  that  just  as  we 
have  our  responsibiUty,  so,  too.  does  the 
administration  have  a  responsibility  to 
cooperate  with  us  if  they  feel  that  we 
are  right  in  trying  to  reduce  spending 
before  increasing  taxes.  And  if  they 
think  that  we  are  wrong  they  can  oppose 
us. 

We  all  know  the  administration  has 
been  asking  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 
Likewise,  much  has  been  said  by  the 
President  to  the  effect  that  he  supports 
a  program  of  austerity  and  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

This  package  does  both,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  vdll  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration  in  its  enact- 
ment. There  is  a  dual  responsibility. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  do  not  think 
we  in  Cont;ress  can  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibility or  excuse  ourselves  by  point- 
ing the  finger  at  the  President:  however, 
by  the  same  token,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  President  can  discharge  his  responsi- 
bility by  pointing  the  finger  at  Congress. 
There  is  a  joint  responsibility  that  we 
can  only  fulfill  by  working  together. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President.    I 


completely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  an  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    064 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
15414  for  introduction  and  printing  and 
to  have  it  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tli^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
permit  to  go  imchallenged  the  statement . 
that  have  been  made  thus  far. 

I  become  thoroughly  discouraged  v. hen 
I  hear  U.S.  Senators  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  have  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  voting  for  the 
appropriation  of  this  money,  as  though 
we  had  done  something  wrong. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  that  Congress  did 
cut  the  President's  budget  by  more  than 
$5  billion.  Congress  voted  to  spend  more 
than  $5  billion  less  than  the  President 
asked  for.  I  voted  to  cut  the  amount  by 
more  than  !=>8  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

There  has  been  talk  of  pointing  the  fin- 
ger at  Congress  in  this  matter.  I  am  not 
goiny  to  indulge  in  th::t  argument.  I 
think  it  is  -vrong  for  Senators  to  stand 
on  the  floor  and  say  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  excessive  spending  over  and 
above   recommended   amounts. 

That  is  a  statement  that  is  plainly  not 
so.  The  records  concerning  this  matter 
have  been  repeatedly  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  demonstrate  that 
the  appropriations  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  were  more  than  $5  billion 
less  than  the  budget  request.  If  that  is 
not  a  reduction  in  the  budget,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  President  cannot  spend  dollars  un- 
less the  Congress  appropriates  them? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  true.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  an  additional  sum  of 
money  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $5  bU- 
lion  would  have  been  spent  if  we  had 
followed  the  budget  request.  That  is  all  I 
am  saying. 

I  do  not  criticize  Congress  for  cutting 
the  request.  Congress  did  a  pretty  good 
job  in  cutting  the  budget  request  by 
more  than  $5  billion.  That  is  not  a  small 
amount.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
the  war.  I  want  to  return  to  a  discussion 
of  automobiles.  The  Senator  is  100  per- 
cent incorrect  if  he  contends  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  revenue  by  the  recom- 
mended increase  in  taxation. 

I  come  back  to  my  statement  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  yield  the  floor?  I  shall  be  available  to 
answer  questions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  now.  Why  does  he  want  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  automobiles,  when  the 
sales  of  automobiles  are  still  not  nearly 
up  to  what  they  were  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  merely  try- 
ing to  continue  the  present  excise  tax. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  propos 
ing  to  increase  the  tax. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  We  propose  con 
tinning  the  present  tax. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  the  Senator  is  not 
continuing  a  thing.  He  is  proposing  en- 
tirely new  legislation.  The  truth  is  that 
the  present  law  is  about  to  expire,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  i>ass  a  new  law  which,  in 
substance,  creates  a  new  tax.  How  can 
it  be  called  a  continuation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  rate  today  is 
7  percent,  and  if  next  Tuesday  it  will 
still  be  7  percent,  how  can  it  be  called  an 
increase? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Because  next  Tuesday 
the  rate  would  not  be  7  percent  under  the 
law,  if  the  law  were  permitted  to  stand. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  proposing  to 
continue  the  tax  rate  which  is  in  exist- 
ence today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  a  question  of 
semantics. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  can  see  a  great  difference  be- 
tween 7  percent  today  and  7  percent 
next  Monday,  his  understanding  of 
arithmetic  is  far  superior  to  mine. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  were  to  buy  an  automobile  imder 
the  law  as  it  is  today,  but  could  buy  it 
with  a  5-percent  lower  excise  tax  next 
month,  he  would  be  paying  a  higher  ex- 
cise tax  today.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  If  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill   the  rate  will  drop  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  we  pass  the  bill, 
the  rate  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  if  I  v.-ere  waiting, 
and  had  faith  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  extend  the  excise  tax  for  the 
12th  time— I  have  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
have  such  faith— but  if  I  had  that  type 
of  faith  and  were  waiting  for  the  tax 
to  be  cut  from  7  percent  to  2  percent  on 
the  cost,  I  would  feel  that  I  had  not  been 
treated  fairiy  if  the  7-pcrcent  rate  were 
continued. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  why  we  m'ght 
see  automobile  sales  rise  sharply.  This 
would  happen  if  some  persons  have  been 
waiting  for  the  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Are  automobile  sales  to- 
day, in  this  very  period,  as  good  as  they 
were  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way :  They  are  not  as  good  as  they  were 
2  years  ago,  but  they  are  better  than  they 
were  last  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Last  year  was  one  bad 
year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  was  not  as  good  as 
the  year  before,  or  as  good  as  this  year. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  "Why  were  they  so  bad 
last  year? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent because  the  year  before  was  so  good. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  were  they  worse  in 
1967  than  they  were  in  1966? 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Well.  I  will  have  to 
leave  some  of  these  answers  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  why 
the  automobile  industry  fluctuates.  But  I 
do  not  know  of  any  business  that  con- 
stantly moves  forward  at  the  same  per- 
centage rate  each  year.  Sometimes  one 
year  is  better  than  the  next,  sometimes 
it  is  a  little  worse. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  asked  for  this 
extension,  he  said  that — 

The  U.S.  economy,  a  mighty  engine  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  is  roaring  down  the 
road.  It  is  entering  the  eighth  year  of  record- 
breaking  advance.  .  .  .  But  the  ride  is  neither 
smooth  nor  safe. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  tell  me  when  in 
the  last  2  years  we  were  roaring  down 
the  road,  with  a  mighty  engine  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  entering  the 
eighth  year  of  record-breaking  ad--ancc. 
Last  year  was  not  a  record-breaking  year, 
was  it?  Was  it? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No,  not  in  most  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  put  it  in  the 
Record,  so  that  we  will  have  no  problem. 

In  1965,  9.305.000  passenger  cars  were 
sold.  Last  year  oiily  7,436.000  cars  were 
sold.  I  am  leaving  out  trucks  and  buses, 
since  this  bill  applies  only  to  passenger 
cars. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator,  in 
the  first  3  months  of  1965,  manufacturers' 
sales  were  2.530.000  passenger  cars.  In 
the  first  3  months  of  1968.  with  March 
estimated  at  800.000  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  only  2,302,000  cars  were  sold. 
So  this  year  they  are  228,000  passenger 


cars  shy  of  the  number  sold  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1965,  3  years  ago. 

I  want  to  know  where  is  the  mighty 
engine  of  production  and  distribution, 
roaring  down  the  road,  which  is  enter- 
ing the  eighth  year  of  record-breaking 
advance. 

Where  is  the  record-breaking  advance 
in  automobiles  with  which  we  arc  dealing 
at  tliis  moment?  We  are  not  dealing  with 
the  rntire  economy.  \Vc  are  dealing  with 
a  tax  on  automobiles.  Tlierc  is  no  record- 
breaking  advance,  is  there? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Not  in  automobiles 
perhaps.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
into  the  Record  for  the  Senator  .some 
statistics  which  show  that  the  economy 
as  a  whole  is  expanding. 

Nearly  all  current  economic  indicators 
show  the  economy  is  moving  upward. 
Some  of  these  indicators  are  shown  on 
the  attached  table. 

It  is  important  to  look  at  the  overall 
trend  of  these  indicators  rather  than 
concentrate  on  any  one  i>articular 
month's  i^erformance.  Over  the  period 
of  6  months  shown  in  the  table,  there 
is  a  clear  upward  trend  in  p11  the 
monthly  series.  The  quarterly  series  also 
shows  a  favorable  trend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ;is 
follows : 


IMPORTANT  r.'tASURES  OF  [CONCr/IC  ACTIVITY 


Monthly  series 


February     January 


Personal  income  (billions) - 5658.4  ,650.9 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) f  '  f.-i, 

Weekly  hours  oi  work  (aueiage  hours  per  week) «"■ '  '    - 

Industrial  rroduction  (percent) - '?'-^  ,'?'  - 

Retail  sales  (bilhcns).    -- ,i  Li  ^\  i'-^ 

Housing  starts  (thousands) - - *'•=**  '[■J^.,-'^ 

f.ew  construction  (t)iilions) --     <Ml  6 

Inventories  (billions)  _.     ''     ■ 

Durable  foods  (billions):                                                             „,  „  .-,.  c 

Lew  orders -- *"-^  ;ji-^ 

Shipments, ----- «*•  ^  ;t J  f, 

Unhlled  orders - *'^-  ^  '    ■ 

Prices  (percent);  jjg  5 

Concumer,     - "inic'  \ni'  1 

Wholesale- - l"'-^  '°'-" 


Decem- 

ler 


5,5«9  3 

3.7 

40.7 

162.  'J 

5^6.5 

J1.25Q 

577.9 

5140.7 

!.?G.  5 
525.  3 
579.6 

118.2 
106.8 


t.ovem- 
ber 


564?. 4 

3,  y 

40.8 

159.5 

526.4 

il,590 

577.8 

$139.  3 

523.8 
i23.6 
578.5 

117  8 
106.2 


October 


5635. 9 

4.3 

in  7 
156.9 
i?6.  1 

tl.496 
J76  9 

J138.6 

J23.  4 

$22.3 
578.3 

U7.  5 
106.1 


Septem- 
ber 


5634.4 

4    1 
411.  S 

156.  a 

526.  7 
il,44D 

S76.  3 
5138. 1 

523.  ■*. 
W2.9 
577.3 

117.1 
1U6.2 


1967  (bii  ions) 


Cuarterly  series 


IV 


III 


:966-IV 
(billions) 


Gross  national  product ^ni'l 

Personal  consumption — --  '"'-^ 

Corporate  1  rotits "•" 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Tlie  Senator  may  put 
anything  he  wishes  into  the  Record.  I 
should  like  to  have  good  statistics  in  the 
Record.  . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  only  point  which 
I  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  at  this  time  is  a  simple  fact: 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we  can 
continue  to  live  without  pa>ing  our 
debts?  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
and  the  Senator  knows  I  do  not  believe 
that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  trying  the 
best  way  we  can  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts.  I  believe  we  must  pay  for  them 
as  we  go  along,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  an  entirely  different  theory. 
His  theory  is  that  if  we  lower  taxes  and 
stimulate  the  economy,  somehow  we  will 
not  have  inflation,  but  rather,  by  lower- 
ing taxes  somehow  will  produce  a  more 


5791.2 

495.3 

79.2 


J775  1 

489.7 

78.3 


J766. 3 

4J(U.  2 
78.1 


5807.6 
501  4 

84.6 


active  economy.  Tlius.  his  theory  is  that 
with  lower  taxes  you  get  more  money. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  have  to  agree,  on  the  basis  of  an  ab- 
solute fact  of  life,  that  we  now  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  economy  is  not 
roaring  down  the  road — in  fact,  it  has 
slowed  down— and  there  necessarily  oc- 
curs the  proposition  that  if  you  increase 
taxes,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
editorially  on  March  22— this  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial. ••The  Case  Against  a  Tax  In- 
crease": 

Even  as  a  booster  of  Federal  revenue,  a 
tax  rise  could  prove  to  be  self-defeating.  In 
the  current  uncertain  economic  situation 
the  Increase  could  deflate  economic  activity 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  higher  levies  would 
produce  not  more  but  lesa  revenue. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
William    McChesney    Martin,    in    his 
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statement  of  last  year,  testified  as  fol- 
lows in  answer  to  my  question.  At  this 
time  we  were  dealing  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Investment  credit,  which  was 
a  tax  cut.  This  was  last  year,  when  we 
were  talking  about  all  the  galloping  infla- 
tion. 

Well,  the  basis  for  my  supporting  this  bill 
today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Metcalf  ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wish  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  will  be  present 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  the  statement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  may  ask 
me  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  just  as  soon  let 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  the  floor.- 
AU  right. 

Mr.  Martin  said: 

Well,  tHe  basis  for  my  supporting  this  bill 
today — 

That  was  the  restoration  of  investment 
credits,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  cut 
In  its  action — 
Is  that  the  economy  Is  slowing  down — 

^         William  McChesney  Martin  said  that 
last  year — 

and  the  medicine  which  was  applied  by 
suspending  the  tax  credit  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  help  the  patient. 

He  said: 

I  supported  the  proposals  in  1962  for  a 
tax  reduction. 

Then  the  following  colloquy  occurred: 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  you  support  the 
reduction  of  rates  as  enacted  in  1964? 

Mr.  Mabtin  I  did. 

Senator  Hartkz.  Did  you  support  the  re- 
duction of  t.ae  excise  taxes  as  enacted  In 
1965? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did.   •    •   • 

There  was  an  upswing  in  the  first  quarter 

of  1965  that  a  good  many  of  us  thought  was 

unsustainable.  We  had  an  increase  in  gross 

national  product  for  the  quarter  that  was 

•    •   •  $16  or  $17  billion.  It  was  enormous. 

Senator  Hartke.  That  Is  right.  Wasn't 
this  partly  a  result  of  fiscal  measures  taken 
by  Congress  in  1962,  and  particularly  an 
Jll  billion  tax  cut  in  1964,  and  an  additional 
tax  cut  in  1965  of  excise  taxes — 

With   which    we   are    dealing    today, 
which  we  put  back  on  3  months  later — 
of  about  $2  billion? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  most  certainly  was. 

This  in  direct  contradiction  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  contends  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  con- 
tends. Mr.  Martin  said,  "It  certainly 
was." 

I  continue  reading  from  the  testimony : 

Senator  Hartke.  And  you  disagree  with 
me  completely  that  by  reducing  tax  rates 
you  increase  tax  revenue,  dpn't  you? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  no.  •   •   • 

At  certain  points,  as  we  did  In  1962,  a 
decrease  in  taxes  did  stimulate  the  economy. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Florida  says 
that  no  responsible  person  can  advocate 
a  decrease  in  tax  rates  to  increase  tax 
revenues,  he  must  call  Mr.  Martin  ir- 
responsible. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  established  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  at  this  time 
that  among  those  irresponsible  people 
who  claim  the  theory  is  Mr.  Martin,  ac- 
cording to  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  said 
that  no  responsible  person  would  state 
that  a  decrease  in  taxes  would  bring 
about  an  increase  in  revenues. 

We  have  stated  that  William  McChes- 
ney Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  Board,  has  disagreed  with  that 
theory  in  public  hearings.  Does  he  dis- 
agree further?  Let  us  see  what  he  said.  I 
asked  him  certain  questions  on  page  79 
of  tlie  hearings. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  to  misrepresent  Mr. 
Martin.  The  Senator  is  quoting  Mr.  Mar- 
tin correctly  but  it  is  not  very  timely. 
The  Senator  is  quoting  what  Mr.  Martin 
said  last  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  situation  is  con- 
siderably changed.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  he  were  testifying  today  he  would 
state  that  he  is  not  only  for  a  continua- 
tion of  these  excise  tax  rates  but  that  he 
is  also  for  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  this. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  his  present 
sentiment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  I  think 
this  is  true  and  I  think  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  consistently  speaking  out  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth.  His  policies  with  re- 
gard to  taxation  have  not  been  consist- 
ent because  he  could  not  follow  them  and 
still  have  rationality  with  respect  to  tax 
equation. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  cost-push 
inflation.  Every  argument  is  about  de- 
mand-pull inflation.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  pin  down  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing' about  inflation  or  revenues. 

I  wish  to  use  Mr.  Martin  as  an  author- 
ity. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  going 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Martin  later  on.  I  wish 
to  show  this  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
I  shall  refer  to  his  testimony. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  quadriad;  one 
of  the  members  of  the  policymaking 
quadriad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida stated  that  the  testimony  of  William 
McChesney  Martin,  which  has  been 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  is 
not  applicable  to  what  Mr.  Martin  said 
of  the  present  day.  The  question  is:  Who 
is  quoting  out  of  context? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  quoting  out  of 
context.  If  the  Senator  will  listen  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  will  understand  that  I 
am  not  quoting  out  of  context.  I  am 
quoting  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  history; 
and  there  is  no  history  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  going  to  show  that  fact,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  listen.  It  may  be  revealing  and  it 
is  important. 

I  said: 

And  you  disagree  with  me  completely  that 
by  reducing  tax  rates  you  Increase  tax  reve- 
nue, don't  you? 


That  is  exactly  what  is  involved  in 
this   Chamber  in  connection   with   the 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  eternally 
In  the  operation  of  government,  the  less 
you  tax,  the  better  off  the  government 
will  be  financially,  regardless  of  what 
government  expends? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  I  do  not  wish  to 
follow  the  Senator's  theory  of  economics. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  must  fol- 
low it  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  just 
said.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  theory  I  am  fol- 
lowing is  not  the  18th  century  or  19th 
century  theories  or  any  McChesney  Mar- 
tin theory;  nor  is  it  my  idea  that  we 
can  do  away  with  taxation.  However, 
taxes  can  become  burdensome  to  a  so- 
ciety in  which  you  have  an  economy 
which  is  stagnated  and  not  operating  at 
full  capacity.  A  tax  increase  then  has  a 
tendency  to  actually  reduce  revenues, 
and  after  a  tax  hike  you  will  have  a  sys- 
tem of  increased  prices,  a  cost-push  in- 
flation spiral,  big  deflcits,  and  higher 
interest  rates.  I  am  opposed  to  that. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  reasonable  per- 
son who  thinks  about  the  matter  should 
not  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  not  Mr.  Martin 
say  when  you  are  at  a  state  of  full  em- 
ployment and  your  expenditures  are  by 
far  exceeding  your  income,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  tax? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  did  not  say  that. 
At  that  time,  I  think  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  it  is  not.  We  do  not 
have  full  employment.  Unemployment 
went  up  again  last  week  according  to 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Unemployment  went  up  unseasonably 
and  unexpectedly. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  argue  with 
the  facts  he  can,  but  I  did  not  make 
the  facts.  I  am  using  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
bill.  If  any  Senator  votes  for  it,  he  may 
be  voting  for  a  recession  in  this  coun- 

tn'. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
recession? 
.  Mr.  HARTKE.  We  are  in  a  state  in 
which  we  are  using  85  percent  of  our 
capacity,  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Un- 
employment went  up  last  month,  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  expected.  If  the 
Senator  has  something  that  would  indi- 
cate to  the  contrary,  I  would  request  him 
to  present  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  information  I  have 
is  that  the  unemployment  rate  went 
down  last  month  but  it  was  highly  above 
the  month  before. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  anyone  can  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  now  must  operate  our  econ- 
omy on  the  basis  that  we  are  in  a  de- 
pression or  a  recession.  The  Senator  can- 
not justify  that  statement. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  go  up  and  down  the 
streets,  wherever  one  lives,  or  through 
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the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  and  all  that 
he  will  see  is  abundance. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Iiidiana  that  we  are  in  a  recession  or  a 
depression. 

Mr   HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    That    is    practically 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  said  if  we  pass  this 
tax  bill  we  might  have  a  recession.  That 
.should  be  clear  so  that  all  Senators  will 
know  what  they  are  voting  for. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  ask  another  question? 

Mr   HARTKE.  I  will  yield,  but  first  I 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment taken  from  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI  is  the  chairman.  This  is  the 
latest  information  available.  The  report 
shows  that  we  are  utilizing  85  percent 
of  our  capacity;   1968  capital  spending 
intentions    'hardly    exceed    last    year's 
revenue";    consumer    savings    are    im- 
usually  high  and  consumer  expenditures 
are  moderate;   3.3   million  unemployed 
are  looking  for  jobs,  2.1  million  people 
are  underemployed  or  employed  part- 
time,  and  many  others  "are  not  seeking 
work  because  they  feel  there  are  no  jobs 
for  them."  ^     ^      .„  ,, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  propose  to  do  about  the 
attitude  of  the  world  that  the  faith  m 
the  American  dollar  has  collapsed  be- 
cause the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  faUed  to  take  action  in  op- 
erating its  government  on  a  sound  fiscal 
and  monetary  basis,  having  in  mind  it 
is  necessary  to  operate  the  government 
in  some  semblance  of  balance  between 
money  expended  and  money  taken  in? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  talked  to 
these  people  in  these  countries,  the  cen- 
tral bankers  of  Europe.  I  have. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  story 
about  old  Br'er  Rabbit.  He  said.  "Don't 
throw  me  in  that  briar  patch."  That  is 
what  the  central  bankers  are  saying. 
If  they  can  get  us  to  put  on  a  10-percent 
surtax  it  would  increase  our  prices  and 
they  would  be  competitive  with  our 
uoods  right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  threw  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  briar  patch? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  threw  themselves 
into  the  briar  patch. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  They  do  not  want  to 
devalue  the  dollar.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  recom- 
mend? _,  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  stated  that  same  theory;  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  opposed  to  that. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  Britain  as  an  ex- 
ample. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.   The  Senator   argues 

that 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  Britam  is  a 
poor  example.  I  do  not  want  a  little 
America.  I  want  a  big  America.  I  want 
progress.  I  want  to  use  our  productive 
capacity.  I  want  to  put  cur  people  to 


work.  I  want  full  employment,  not  just 
partial  employment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  that,  too,  but 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  spend  more  and  tax  less 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  now.  that  is  a 


Mr!  LAUSCHE.  With   that  I  cannot 

agree. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  never  said  anything 

about  ."^pending 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  piuport  of 
what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  can  inter- 
pret it  as  he  wishes,  but  please  do  not 
put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  spending  more.  I  have 
listened  to  Senator  after  Senator  coming 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sajing  that 
Congress  spends  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for.  I  have  shown  the  record 
of  Congress  spending  S5  billion  less  than 
the  President  asked  for  last  year.  I  voted 
for  $7  billion  less.  I  will  match  my  record 
against  that  of  the  Senator's  when  it 
comes  to  making  cuts  in  spending. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senator  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  I  can.  Let  us 
match  them  and  see. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  check  the  arguments  that 
are  used  against  me  while  I  am  running 
for  Senator  from  Ohio,  he  will  learn  that 
the  condemnation  of  me  has  been  that 
I  have  been  too  thrifty.  I  do  not  think 
that  argument  has  been  made  against 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Now,  one  final  question.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  automobile  industry 


Mr  HARTKE.  Can  we  put  this  aside 
for  a  moment?  All  right 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  automobile  industry  on  the  excise 
tax?  Is  it  against  it  or  for  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  the  record  or  oft  the 
record? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  that  publicly,  they  approve  of  it. 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  that.  They  have 
defense  contracts.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  wanting  to  say  yes.  They  can  simply 
pass  the  tax  on.  The  excise  tax  is  not  paid 
by  the  manufacturer.  The  excise  tax  is 
paid  by  the  poor  fellow.  That  is  what  I 
am  talking  about  and  exactly  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

The  automobile  industry  does  not  care 
if  we  have  or  do  not  have  an  excise  tax. 
The  poor  people  will  have  to  pay  it.  The 
man  who  buys  an  automobile  wiU  pay 
5  percent  more  on  the  wholesale  cost 
basis  of  an  automobile,  if  we  pass  this 
law  That  is  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  The  Senator,  if  he  votes  for  this 
measure,  will  be  voting  for  a  5 -percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  an  automobile  to 
the  poor  man  in  the  street.  Most  people 
who  buy  automobiles  need  them  today. 
I  am  opposed  to  that  5-percent  increase, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  that  subject,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  lUinois  and 
I  shall  not  vote  for  increased  taxes  un- 
less there  is  clear  and  committed  obUga- 
tion  to  reduce  spending. 

May  I  get  into  another  subject  with 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  now? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  finisli  my  state- 
ment on  William  McChesney  Martin? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  beg  Uie  Senator's 
pardon.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  get  back  to  my 
statement  here.  I  want  to  put  it  in  the 
Record— perhaps  I  can  get  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  back  into 
the  Chamber. 

On  the  next  page,  page  79,  there  is 

this: 

senator  Hartke.  Do  you  disagree  with  me 
completely  that  by  reducing  tax  rates  you  in- 
crease tax  revenue?  . 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  no At  certain  points 

as  we  did  in   1962.  a  decrease  in  taxes  did 
stimulate  the  economy. 

Senator  Hartke,  In  1962  It  did.  correct? 

Mr.  Martin   .'\nd  in  1964.  .  .  . 

Senator  Hartke.  And  in  1965  it  did. 

Mr   Martin.  To  pome  extent,  yes. 

Senator  Hartke.  Didn't  it  in  1955.  too? 

Mr,  Martin.  It  did  also. 

Senator  Hartke.  Yes.  AU  we  have  in  the 
history  of  the  U-vst  15  years  is  that  by  de- 
creasing taxes  you  increase  the  revenue  m 
the  Treasury.  Isnt  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin.  Generally 

senator  Hartke.   Is   that  true   or   isn  t   it 

true? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  .  .  . 

Senator  Hartke.  Will  you  tell  me  a  time 
within  the  recent  period  of  this  country 
when  a  reduction  in  taxes  h.as  not  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  revenue?  .  .  .  this  is  none, 

is  there?  ^   ^   ^v.         .» 

Mr.    Martin.   I   don't   know   that   there   is 

any. 

Mr  President,  I  think  that  is  a  re- 
markable statement  from  a  member  of 
the  quadriad.  It  confirms  the  theory  I 
am  talking  about.  ■„.>,<. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  think  we  should  put 
this  question  a  little  bit  more  in  per- 
spective. I  remember  verj-  well  the  argu- 
ment made  for  the  tax  cut.  I  also  remem- 
ber very  well  that  I  warned,  if  the  tax 
cut  was  made  at  the  cost  of  a  balanced 
budget,  if  the  tax  cut  was  made  so  that 
we  would  have  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money  to  cover  it,  which  was  exactly 
what  we  had  to  do,  that  that  would  be 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  contest  that 

statement  of  the . 

Mr  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
let  me  finish  my  statement?  That  would 
be  accompanied  by  infiation  which 
would  more  than  offset  any  tax  savings 
to  the  taxpayers.  A  year  later,  I  drew  up 
a  chart  which  demonstrated  that  within 
1  year  the  savings  in  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  lower  and  middle-income 
brackets  from  that  tax  cut  were  more 
than  offset  by  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power  thev  suffered  as  a  result  of  infla- 
tion. I  think  those  facts  should  be 
brought  out. 

Mr  HARTKE.  What  was  the  total 
amount  of  the  increase  in  revenue  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  cut?  And  what  were  the 
total  expenses  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr   MILLER.  The  point  is 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  is  that  the 
Senator  cannot  have  it  both  ways 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  does  not 
understand  my  question 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right,  I  am  sorry 
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Mr.  MILXiER.  The  point  is  that  it 
might  have  brought  in  more  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  when  it  de- 
creased it.  What  I  think  we  had  better 
think  about  is,  what  does  it  do  to  the 
people  of  this  country?  What  it  did  was, 
it  may  have  brought  in  more  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  but  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  because  of  inflation.  It 
has  got  to  the  point  now  that  the  national 
defense  expenditures  have  been  "upped" 
about  10  to  20  percent  as  a  result  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  was  the  national 
defense  expenditure  figure  for  1965? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  could  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ator exactly,  but  I  believe  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $60  billion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  $45  billion.  This 
year  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80 
billion:  right? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right.  In  other 
words,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tax  cut 
we  would  have  had  a  deficit  so  staggering 
it  would  Have  knocked  us  all  for  a  loop. 
If  we  had  not  increased  the  expenditures 
for  the  military  effort  there  would  have 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  revenue 
in  this  country  as  a  result  of  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  not  necessarily.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the  Senator 
will  find  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  that  in- 
crease was  already  there  without  the  tax 
incentive,  that  the  economy  had  already 
been  stirred.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
tax  reduction  was  held  up  as  long  as  it 
was,  because  of  misgiving  on  the  part  of 
some  Members  of  Congress,  and  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  some  economists, 
as  to  whether,  in  fact,  it  was  needed.  I 
am  not  saying  it  did  not  help,  but  I  think 
we  overdo  it  when  we  say  that  the  tax 
cut  was  responsible.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  we  are 
operating  now  at  full  capacity? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  question,  because  I  did  want 
to  make  this  point:  I  am  aware  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  important  lo 
point  out  here  that  the  Senator  is  quot- 
ing from  the  majority  report,  not  the 
minority  reporr. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
distinction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  85  percent  of 
capacity  is  being  used.  But  I  think  in 
the  majority  report,  as  in  the  minority 
report,  the  fact  is  that  thG  unused 
capacity  is  the  poorest  capacity  we  have. 
It  is  so  poor  that  it  barely  can  operate 
on  a  marginal  basis.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  interested  in  doing.  We  are  interested 
in  operating  on  a  profit-making  basis.  So 
that  the  15  percent  is  not  so  much  a  per- 
centage as  the  percentage  figure  might 
indicate.  Furthermore,  how  much  of  that 
unused  15  percent  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  is  attributable  to  strike,  because  most 
of  the  unused  capacity  has  resulted 
in  strikes.  The  copper  industry,  for 
example 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  not  very 
much 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  guess  it  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  not  even  close 

to  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Pretty  close. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  that  close.  Cop- 
per is  not  a  major  industry  in 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  is,  when  we  get 
up  to  85  percent  of  productive  capacity 
we  are  starting  to  squeeze  in  the  unused 
capacity.  Practically,  the  marginal  char- 
fictcr  of 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  show  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  is  plainly  not  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  I  am  going  on  what 
we  have  been  told  in  testimony. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  will  lis- 
ten. I  will  be  glad  to  show  him  that  that 
is  plainly  not  so,  under  the  very  item 
under  debate:  namely,  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles. 

We  produced  almost  2  million  more 
automobiles  in  this  country.  We  pro- 
duced them  with  greater  profit  in  1965 
than  we  did  in  1967,  last  year,  and  even 
more  than  we  are  today. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  tell  me  we 
cannot  even  meet  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  automobile  industry  of  2  years  ago? 
And  that  is  a  marginal-profit  industrial 
utilizatiqn. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  say  that  I  know  more  about  the 
automotive  industry  than  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does,  but  I  do  know  this 
much:  there  are  some  segments  of  the 
automotive  industry  whose  productive 
capacity  is  more  economic,  more  efficient, 
and  has  more  of  a  profit  incentive  than 
others. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  can  be  said  about 
any  industry  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  I  can  understand  how 
some  segments  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try's capacity  may  be  well  above  90  per- 
cent, and  others  may  be  down  to  70  or  80 
percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Studebaker 
went  broke  because  it  was  not  operating 
at  capacity,  and  was  not  able  to  have 
economic  production.  So  I  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  be  more  careful  when 
he  starts  throwing  percentages  around. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  throwing  per- 
centages around.  These  are  official 
figures.  These  figures  show  that  2  million 
more  automobiles  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  of  America  2  years  ago; 
and  to  me.  it  does  not  make  good,  com- 
monsense  to  say  that,  therefore,  we  have 
an  automatic  runaway  spiraling  demand. 
What  would  be  the  cost-push  spiral  if  we 
put  another  10-percent  tax  there?  We 
would  be  putting  prices  higher.  Would  it 
not  bring  the  cost  of  the  product  down 
5  percent  by  taking  the  tax  off?  Why  is 
no  Senator  addressing  himself  to  the 
cost-push  inflationary  effect  of  putting 
on  taxes?  This  is  not  a  typical,  automatic 
demand-pull  inflation.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  Economics  101  knows  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  think  we  were 
getting  into  a  discussion  about  the  types 
of  inflation,  but  if  the  Senator's  point 
is  that  2  million  more  automobiles  were 
sold  in  the  previous  year  than  were  sold 
last  year 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  commit- 
tee's point.  I  am  not  making  the  point. 
If  the  Senator  will  defend  the  commit- 
tee's action,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
try. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  what  I  want  to 


do  right  now,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
an  opportunity.  The  Senator  says  that 
is  the  point  made  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  he  brings  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  That  is  perfectly  proper. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  thinks:  that  inflation  has 
been  getting  that  much  worse  over  the 
past  2  years,  so  that  the  potential  auto- 
mobile customers  have  been  so  strapped 
by  inflation  that  their  real  wages  are 
less  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  fact,  a 
year  ago  they  were  less  than  they  were 
the  year  before  that.  Therefore,  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  automobiles.  Tliai 
is  what  inflation  does  to  potential  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  poor  man  cannot  buy  an  auto- 
mobile today,  so  add  5  percent  more  to 
the  cost  of  an  automobile  and  he  will  buy 
an  automobile? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  not  my  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  my  bill,  either. 
I  tiiought  the  Senator  was  trying  to  de- 
fend it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No:  I  was  making  a  re- 
ply to  what  I  thought  was  the  Senator's 
point  about  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  I  am 
showing  the  Senator  the  trap  he  walks 
into,  because  once  we  go  into  the  theory 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  taxes  to  cut 
back  demand,  we  have  applied  the  wrong 
theory.  Once  we  have  applied  the  wrong 
theory,  and  we  pass  a  bill  on  this  theory.- 
we  get  the  wrong  results.  That  is  what 
England  did,  by  the  way.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  want  to  follow  it. 

I  wish  a  Senator  were  here  to  defend 
the  bill.  I  am  looking  for  someone  to  de- 
fend the  bill.  I  cannot  find  anyone  to  de- 
fend it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana could  defend  the  bill  if  he  really 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  could  not  defend  the 
bill  if  I  wanted  to. 

Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  excise  taxes 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  collected 
imder  this  bill  is  $2,660  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  Almost  three-fifths  of  that 
will  be  a  result  of  the  excise  tax  exten- 
sion on  automobiles.  So  in  this  year, 
which  could  be  a  banner  year,  wc  a:e 
going  to  cut  back  on  demand.  In  other 
words,  the  proposal  is  to  cut  back  on  de- 
mand, but  sell  more.  That  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  come  on  the 
floor  to  defend  the  tax  bill,  because  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  I  think 
this  point  ought  to  be  made :  If  we  in  the 
Senate  want  people  buying  more  auto- 
mobiles and  other  products,  the  best  way 
to  insure  that  is  to  stop  inflation,  which 
is  kicking  up  the  costs  of  all  items.  It  is 
squeezing  the  purchaser.  It  is  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  real  wages.  If  we  had  not 
had  inflation  last  year,  real  wages  would 
have  been  substantially  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  The  tragic  part  of  it  is 


that  if  we  put  a  stop  to  inflation,  then 
real  wages  would  increase  and  the  people 
would  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  automo- 

^Mr  HARTKE.  There  was  a  2.8-per- 
cent growth  rate  last  year  in  the  gross 
national  product  and  a  3-percent  mfla- 

tionary  growth.  fvipnri 

Mr  MILLER.  Just  a  mmute.  My  fuena 
talks'  about  a  3-percent  inflationary 
srowth.  Let  us  talk  about  that  a  little 
I  think  it  was  actually  a  little  over  3 
percent  in  the  Consiuner  P'^ce  Index  but 
that  was  only  a  part  of  the  story.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  leal 
estate  and  the  cost  of  homes  and  other 
things  that  do  not  go  into  the  market 

I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  cost 
of  farmland  in  Indiana  was  up  8  or  9 
percent    last    year.    So    this    3-percent 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
goes  'in  the  wrong  direction.  I  am  not 
saying  costs  are  not  going  higher.  I 
sav  they  are.  I  want  to  keep  them  from 
going  higher  as  a  result  of  putting  more 
taxes  into  the  cost-push  equation,  into 
which  certain  costs  must  go.  'which,  i 
am  sure,  basically  are  material  and  labor 
and  overhead  costs.  Material  costs  are 
up;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, they  certainly  are. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Labor  is  a  factor;  is 
that  not  true?  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  some  industries,  it  is 

a  major  factor.  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  is  a  factor  in  the 
cost-push    equation    or    cost-push    m- 

flation?  ,     ,      ,    .   -. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  not  only  is,  but  It 

should  be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  ma- 
terial costs  are  up,  labor  costs  are  up, 
and  overhead  is  up?  Is  that  right? 

Mr  MILLER.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, practically  everything  is  up.  I  do 
not  know  of  very  many  things  that  are 

not  up. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Except  demand. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  now,  again 


jyir.  iVi-LI  J I  ir.rv.    Y»Vi»,  iivy",  ^o'"-" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  leave  that  aside. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  demand. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  an  important 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Demand  is  not  down. 
If  demand  were  down,  the  gross  national 
product  would  not  have  increased. 

Mr  HARTKE.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  gross  national 
product  is  the  sum  total  of  demand  for 
goods  and  services  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  includes  increased 

prices. 

Mr  MILLER.  Of  course,  it  does. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Which  the  Senator  says 
are  inflationary. 

Mr  MILLER.  No,  I  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  we  had  price  inflation. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  not  said  we  had 
price  infiation,  but  I  have  said  we  have 
had  inflation.  May  I  say  I  thmk  the 
average  person  could  not  agree  more, 
whether  one  calls  it  cost-push  inflation 
or  wage-price  inflation.  The  average 
person  just  knows  that  the  purchasing 


power  of  his  dollar  is  less.  That  is  what 
lie  thinks  more  about. 

Mr   HARTKE.  I  am  saying  the  aver- 
age man  may  care  less,  but  a  Senator 
ought  to  care  more.  If  he  is  going  to 
pass  a  law.  he  ought  lo  care  more  what 
is  going  10  happen  tlian  does  the  aver- 
age man.  ^     .  , 
We    have    e.stablished    that    material 
costs  are  up.,  labor  is  up,  and  overhead 
is  up  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  agree 
that  taxes  are  an  element  of  overhead? 
Mr  MILLER.  Taxes  are  an  element  ol 
overhead   in  some  cases:    for  example, 
property  taxes.  Property  taxes  end  up 
as  being  a  part  of  the  cost  of  overhead. 
Some   employment   Uxes    are   just    tlie 
same  as  an  increase  in  .salai->-.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  payrolL  Excise 
taxes  can  be  if  they  are  a  direct,  bull  -in 
co'^t  of  an  item.  The  Senator  knows  these 
things    as    well    as    the    Senator    from 

°Mr  HARTKE.  I  understand.  I  know 
them.  But  what  I  am  ti-ying  to  say 
is  that,  knowing  it,  I  cannot  be  for  this 

Hill 

So  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  increase 
the  price  in  the  marketplace,  if  you  put 
on  this  additional  5-percent  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles: is  that  not  true? 

Mr  MILLER-  Now  I  think  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  crux  of  the  argument.  We 
cannot  just  take  a  short,  narrow  look  at 
that  and  say,  "Oh.  yo"  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  this  item,  because 
you  are  going  to  have  an  increase  m  the 

*^If  it  were  just  that  simple,  there  would 
not  be  any  discussion  on  the  Ao^f  "^  "le 
Senate  at  all.  The  Senator  woiUd  have 
won  his  argument.  But  he  is  sophisticat- 
ed enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  that 

""^  What  is  involved  in  the  matter  is  the 
question,  "Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  put  a  stop  to  inflation?" 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Oh,  now— - 
Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 

'"The  key  to  it  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  better— as  it 
should  have  done  a  long  time  ago-start 
puttog  its  books  in  balance,  instead 
S  ninning  up  these  multlbiUion-dollar 

'^^We^Jre  going  to  be  able  to  handle  those 
multibillion-doUar  deficits  only  by  in- 
creasing taxes  and  cutting  down  on  ex- 
penditures. That  is  what  this  thing  is  a 
part  of,  but  only  a  part  of  it. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  only  result—and 
I  stand  on  this-of  the  theory  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  expounding 
here  means  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  cut 
down  on  management,  he  is  going  to  have 
to  cut  back  on  overhead,  he  is  going  to 
have  to  cut  back  on  production.  "When 
vou  cut  back  on  production,  you  cut  down 
on  profits  and  you  increase  unemploy- 
ment When  vou  increase  unemployment, 
you  are  going  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  taxpaying  wage  earners,  and  what  the 
Senator  is  advocating  would  throw  the 
country  into  a  recession,  mstead  of 
cutting  down  on  prices. 

Oh  yes  if  we  have  a  recession  we  will 
have  'a  price  cut.  but  we  will  have  mas- 
sive unemployment,  and  profits  going 
down,  down,  down. 


For  the  record,  a  recent  study  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shows  a 
steady  decline,  quarter  by  quarter,  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  Corporate  profits, 
before    taxes,    together    with    inventory 
value  adjustments,  stood  at  S43.1  billion 
for  calendar  year    1966.   Then  came   a 
steady  decline  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1967.  when  the  .same  figure  stood, 
successively,  at  annual  rates  of  S39.6  bil- 
lion    down    from    $44.4    billion    in    the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966,  then  on  down  to 
S38  9  bilhon.  and.  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1967.  to  S38.2  billion.  The  fourth  quar- 
ter figures  arc  not  yet  available. 

A  steady  deterioration  in  profits,  a 
steady  decline  in  sales  of  automobiles,  a 
stagnation  of  the  economy,  and  all  the 
Senator  is  saying  to  this  country-  is.  ''Tax 
them  more,  so  the  poor  people  will  have 
le-ss  buying  power,  there  will  be  more 
unemployment,  less  profits,  and  less 
revenue  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  war." 

The  war  is  not  being  paid  for  at  the 
present  time.  I  want  to  pay  for  it.  I  want 
a  system  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  think  this 
is  exactly  the  wrong  approach . 

Mr  MILLER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
forgive  me  if  I  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  that.  . 

He  knows  very  well  that  if  he  persists 
with  these  multibillion-dollar  defi- 
cits  

Mr  HARTKE.  No,  no;  wait  a  minute. 
Let  us  at  least  put  that  in  the  third 

^^Mr  MILLER.  He  has  not  come  up  with 
anything  to  do  about  them,  and  this  is 
the  difficulty.  All  he  says  to  everything 
we  advocate  is.  "No,  no  tax  increase. 
What  does  the  Senator  want  to  do? 
Mr.   HARTKE.   I  want   to   keep   the 
economy  going. 
Mr  MILLER.  Who  does  not? 
Mr  HARTKE.  I  want  the  private  en- 
terprise svstem  to  demonstrate  that,  at 
eSt  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  it  can  keep 
going  at  100  percent  of  capacity,  instead 
of  85  percent.  I  say  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  make  our  economy  pay  for  this 
war.  We  have  tried  the  other  system,  and 
it  has  failed  miserably. 

I  am  not  one  who  comes  here  lately, 
after  all  this  time,  and  talks  about  defi- 
dts  I  complained  in  1966  that  the  cost 
of  the  war  was  not  $10  biHioiv  as  the  a^ 
ministration  was  saymg.  I  said  then  as 
Jhe  RECORD  will  show,  that  it  was  $20 
Snon  I  say  it  is  high  time  that  we  te^l 
the  people  what  the  war  is  costing  them 
and  then  put  a  system  into  effect  which 
Si  pay  for  it.  Then  we  will  not  have  that 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  midst  of 
a  wartime  economy,  of  less  Production 
higher  interest  rates,  and  bigger  deficits^ 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  for  that 
kind  of  economy. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  certainly  has  no  pre- 
mium on  being  against  all  these  dire  eviis 
he  has  talked  about.  But  I  will  tell  him 
one  thing  that  if  he  is  not  willing  to  loin 
Sh  especially,  those  on  his  side  oMhe 
aisle— because  they  control  Congress— to 
DUtTstop  to  this  inflation,  the  interest 
?ates  are  going  to  get  even  worse ;  and 
when  we  have  inflation,  do  not  be  sur- 
prifSi  if  we  have  higher  interest  rates. 
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especially  when  we  have  multibilllon- 
dollar  deficits.  Do  not  be  surprised  at 
high  Interest  rates  when  the  Federal 
Grovemment  is  probably  going  to  have 
to  go  into  the  private  money  market  to 
borrow  money  to  cover  a  $20-bUllon  defi- 
cit for  this  current  fiscal  year.  What  will 
that  do  to  the  poor  fellow  who  wants  to 
buy  a  home? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  build- 
ing industry  is  concerned,  with  interest 
rates  the  highest  they  have  been  since 
the  Civil  War.  That  has  happened  to  this 
country  in  only  7  years.  It  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  inflation  engendered  by  these 
multibillion-dollar  deficits. 

Let  us  not  hear  any  more  about  it, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  put  a  stop  to  in- 
fiation.  The  Senator  says  he  wants  it  to 
come  to  a  stop. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  stop  Infiation. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Then  let  us  have  it  stop. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  a  system  for  stopping  infiation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  certainly 
does,  r  gave  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it  last  week,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  acted  on  repeal  of  the 
gold  cover.  I  hope  he  voted  for  it.  My 
amendment  said  we  would  cut  expendi- 
tures $8  billion,  and  have  a  10-percent 
tax  surcharge,  concurrently  with  taking 
off  the  gold  cover.  I  am  sorry  that  most 
of  my  fellow  Senators  did  not  vote  for  it; 
but  I  felt  it  was  a  good  time  to  say 
whether  they  were  willing  to  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

They  were  not  willing  to  put  up.  I  hope 
we  will  have  better  success  this  week, 
for  I  believe  it  is  better  late  than  never. 
We  will  never  get  at  the  problems  the 
Senator  and  I  deplore  unless  we  balance 
expenditures  with  income. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator,  as  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field,  also  knows  that  we 
have  gone  into  a  negative  reserve  posi- 
tion, with  the  Federal  Reserves  tight 
monetary  poUcies  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  Senator  knows  that;  does  he 

not?  ^       ^    . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  couise.  Everybody 
knows  it.  What  would  the  Senator  do? 
Does  the  Senator  think  they  should  have 
released  more  money,  and  built  up  the 
inflationary  pressures  still  more? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  trou- 
ble is  that  there  is  no  demand  in  the 
marketplace  for  available  goods.  I  can 
buy  any  automobile  you  want  at  whole- 
sale prices,  the  best  deal  in  town,  any 
color,  any  model,  with  or  without  stick 
shift,'  air  conditioning,  and  all  the  other 
options.  There  is  no  shortage  whatever. 

Every  store  window  in  this  country  is 
loaded  with  goods.  There  is  not  a  market 
which  does  not  have  more  goods  in  the 
back  storeroom  than  it  can  display. 
Every  farmer  in  this  country  wishes  that 
the  price  of  food  was  up.  They  are  taking 
little  pigs  and  killing  them  and  dump- 
ing them  into  trenches  under  United 
Farmers  Organization  policies  to  bring 
the  price  up. 

We  have  been  producing  more  food 
than  we  can  eat,  more  hard  goods  than 
we  can  consiune,  more  entertainment 
than  we  can  enjoy,  and  then  the  Senator 
says.  "Let  us  cut  down  the  demand  for 
these  products."  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  excessive  supply  now. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  down 
on  the  demand  at  all,  but  I  am  saying 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana:  Talk- 
ing about  these  automobiles  ready  to  be 
sold,  or  the  goods  in  the  store  windows 
ready  to  be  sold,  the  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate  how 
much  of  such  items  are  bought  on  credit. 
It  is  not  just  a  little  bit  deterrent  to  say 
to  somebody.  "We  would  like  to  sell  you  a 
nice  new  automobile  or  a  new  TV  set,  and 
your  credit  is  fine  with  us,  but  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  Uttle  interest,  and 
that  interest  is  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  percent 
higher  than  it  was  a  couple  of  years 
ago"? 

Why  is  it  higher?  Because  of  these 
multibillion-dollar  deficits,  and  the  in- 
fiation that  this  Congress  has  been  put- 
ting on  the  backs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  this  Senator,  re- 
member that.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
castigate  Congress,  or  castigate  himself, 
he  may  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
party  in  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  voted  to  cut  $7  billion- 
plus  out  of  that  budget. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  castigating 
Congress;  I  am  castigating  those  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  whose  responses  on  the 
roUcall  votes  run  up  these  deficits. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  if  he  can  tell  me  one  single  item 
in  the  marketplace  that  is  in  short  sup- 
ply. I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  question,  and  he  could  not  tell 
me  of  one. 

Mr.  jMILLER.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  permit  me  to  answer,  not 
wishing  to  be  euphemistic,  I  understand 
there  is  a  little  tightness  in  the  copper 
market. 

Mr.  HARTKL.  They  have  had  a  strike 
on  their  hands.  But  what  item  in  the 
market  is  in  short  supply?  I  say  there 
is  none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  fine.  I  say  let 
us  put  a  stop  to  inflation,  so  that  credit 
will  be  available  to  more  people  who 
want  to  buy  these  things,  and  so  that 
real  \vat,es  will  be  higher  rather  than 
lower.  How  is  the  average  wage  earner 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  a  new  car  today, 
if  his  real  wages  are  lower  than  tiiey 
were  a  year  ago? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iiadiana. 
let  us  put  a  stop  to  the  inflation,  so  his 
real  wages  wUl  be  higher. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  colloquy,  as  always, 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ai;k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REBELLION   AT    HOWARD   UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.       LAUSCHE.       Mr.       President, 
throughout  the  whole  histoiy  of  our  Na- 


tion, the  theme  has  prevailed  that  to 
assure  freedom  there  must  be  obedience 
to  law  and  order.  That  has  been  the 
hymn  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  from  the  day  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  country  until  recent  times. 
I  want  to  discuss  briefly  what  hap- 
pened at  Howard  University  within  the 
last  week.  Howard  University  is  one  of 
our    esteemed    institutions    of    higher 
learning.   It  is   known   throughout   tlie 
country.  It  is  financed  practically  with 
completeness  by   the   Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  last  week  there  began 
a  5 -day  demonstration  in  which  a  group 
of  students  took  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. They  entered  the  president's  office, 
sat  down,  occupied  the  office,  and  took 
possession  of   this   great   university  in 
which  various  sciences  are  taught. 

The  president  was  dispossessed.  The 
board  of  trustees  was  shorn  of  its  power 
to  operate  the  institution.  The  classes 
were  closed,  and  the  students  who 
wanted  to  attend  were  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

The  coup  at  the  institution  began  when 
a  group  of  students  protested  against  the 
pm-pose  of  the  president  and  the  trustees 
in  taking  disciplinary  action  against  39 
students  accused  of  disrupting  the  uni- 
versity's charter  day  ceremonies  on 
March  1. 

What  happened  on  March  1?  Proud 
Negroes,  looking  back  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  great  institution  of  learning, 
assembled  with  great  pride  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  men  who  had  established  the 
charter  of  Howard  University. 

Thirty-nine  students  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  authority  to  take  charge 
of  the  ceremonies.  While  these  services 
were  being  held,  they  marched  into  the 
hall.  Some  of  them  ascended  the  dais 
and  the  stage  and  prevented  the  program 
from  continuing. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  cere- 
monies felt  that  it  was  wrong  on  a  day 
so  important  to  the  university,  when  the 
establishment  of  the  university  was  bemg 
commemorated  and  its  charter  dignified, 
that  the  ceremonies  should  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  group  of  39  protesting  stu- 
dents. It  is  my  recollection  that  the  serv- 
ices were  stopped  and  the  ceremonies  did 
not  go  forward. 

The  Protestants  took  charge  of  the 
hall.  A  crisis  was  reached.  The  university 
•  officials  decided  to  discipline  the  39  in- 
truders who  were  responsible  for  dis- 
rupting and  halting  the  ceremonies  on 
this  great  day. 

Charges  were  preferred  against  the 
39  students.  Then  other  students  joined 
in  the  protest  and.  in  my  opinion,  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  simple  justice  and  law 
and  order,  these  other  students  entered 
the  building,  took  charge  of  the  presi- 
dent's office  and  of  the  administration 
building  and  prevented  the  normal  op- 
eration of  this  tmiversity  and  the  in- 
culcation of  knowledge  into  the  Negro 
students  at  the  institution. 

For  5  days,  Mr.  President,  they  had 
charge  and  domination  of  the  school. 
Classes  were  stopped.  The  duly  appointed 
officials  were  prevented  from  operating. 
The  students  demanded  the  resignation 
of  the  president.  They  demanded  that 
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their  concept  of  how  the  college  should 
be  run  be  accepted. 

I  have  before  me  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  today,  March  25.  It  states 
that  the  usurpers,  the  students  who  drove 
out  the  duly  constituted  public  officials, 
took  charge.  They  disposed  the  presi- 
dent They  nullified  the  powers  of  the 
approved  trustees.  They  took  charge  of 
the  institution  at  which  .hey  were  stu- 
dents. To  my  great  sorrow  and  lament, 
these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
students  decided  to  withdraw.  I  now  read 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
March  25: 

In  the  compromise  reached  Saturday,  the 
trustees  agreed  to  let  the  student  govern- 
ment discipline  39  students  accused  of  dis- 
rupting the  school's  charter  day  ceremonies 
of  March  1. 

What  does  that  mean?  The  board  of 
trustees  abdicated  their  responsibilities. 
They  fled.  They  said: 

We  win  not  exercise  the  powers  which  are 
ours  and  which  have  been  conferred  upon  us 
as  trustees  of  this  institution.  But  we  will 
surrender  them  in  a  manner  so  as  to  allow 
a  student  body  to  determine  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  39  persons  who  disrupted  the 
Howard  University  Charter  Day  ceremonies. 

I  quote  further: 

The  trustees  also  announced  that  student 
demands  for  more  black  orientation  for  the 
university  would  be  studied  by  a  committee 
of  board  members,  students  and  faculty 
members. 

I  wish  to  read  that  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  Gruening  in  the  chair)  : 

The  trustees  also  announced  that  student 
demands  for  more  blaclc  orientation  for  the 
university  would  be  studied  by  a  committee 
of  board  members,  students  and  faculty 
members. 

I  regret  deeply  that  the  student  body 
pressed  this  item.  Throughout  my  entire 
public  career,  the  argument  has  been  to 
allow  a  mixture  of  races,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  white  man  and  the  black 
man  to  learn  the  virtues  of  each  other. 
If  that  is  done,  the  argument  has  been 
made,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  vir- 
tues of  both,  there  will  come  a  greater 
understanding. 

Laws  have  been  passed  ordering  de- 
segregation. The  courts  have  ruled  that, 
tmder  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
all,  segregation  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Yet,  the  trustees  announced  that  stu- 
dent demands  for  more  black  orientation 
for  the  tmiversity  would  be  studied  by  a 
committee. 

My  question  is.  What  has  become  of 
the  argument  of  the  past?  What  is  the 
argument  of  the  day?  Is  desegregation 
still  an  important  factor,  or  are  these 
ill-advised  students  advocating  segrega- 
tion? 

I  read  further,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Evening  Star: 

No  mention  was  made  by  either  students 
or  trustees  of  a  student  demand  that  Presi- 
dent James  Nabrit  step  down  now.  instead 
of  waiting  for  his  retirement,  due  soon. 

The  Students  demanded  that  the  iwesi- 
dent  resign.  What  would  be  the  situation 
if  a  gathering  of  people  asked  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  resign 
and  said  that  unless  he  did  so,  the  dissi- 
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dents  and  the  complainants  would  take 
charge  of  public  buildings? 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  our 
country  is  to  survive,  it  will  have  to  be 
on  the  basis  that  Government  is  su- 
preme. Infractions  and  transgressions, 
regardless  of  how  seemingly  trivial— and 
this  was  not  a  trivial  transgression— can- 
not be  allowed  to  succeed  without  know- 
ing that  the  eventual  consequence  will 
be  graver,  more  painful,  and  more  irre- 
mediable violations  of  authority. 

In  a  democracy,  how  can  we  expect 
government  to  .survive  if  we  tolerate  a 
condition  such  as  has  occurred  at  How- 
ard University?  The  duly  approved  offi- 
cials were  driven  out.  They  had  to  aban- 
don their  posts.  Students  took  charge. 
They  had  occupancy  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  and  no  one  possessing  exec- 
utive authority  was  allowed  to  be  there. 
Surrender  to  the  insurrectionists,  sur- 
render to  the  violators  of  law,  surrender 
to  every  principle  of  democracy  occurred 
at  that  institution. 

This  article  in  the  Evening  Star  will 
be  read  by  many.  Its  significance  will 
not  be  recognized.  It  will  not  be  recog- 
nized because  those  who  read  it  will  not 
study  the  importance  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  it. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  If  you  allow  insur- 
rectionists to  take  charge  of  Howard 
University,  without  insisting  upon  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  what  will 
you  do  if  they  march  through  the  door  of 
the  Senate,  drive  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  out  of  his  position,  drive  the 
Senators— elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States— out  of  their  chairs,  and 
toke  domination  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States?  .     .  ^ 

We  better  wake  up.  We  better  insist 
that  the  duly  elected  public  officials 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  that  they 
insist  upon  taking  charge  of  the  domains 
to  which  they  have  been  elected. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  you  give  in  to 
injustice,  the  more  you  give  in  to  the  dis- 
obedience to  law  and  order,  the  sooner 
will  come  the  collapse  of  the  honest  and 
the  decent,  and  the  superiority  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  violent  and  the  lawless 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  we  have. 

I  regret  to  see  what  the  trustees  have 
done.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  president  of  that  institution.  He  has 
tried  to  stand  firm,  but  finally  they  gave 
in.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
what  has  happened  could  say  that  law 
and  order  prevailed  and  that  the  insur- 
rectionists were  stopped.  The  answer  is 
that  law  and  order  did  not  prevail.  The 
violent  took  charge.  They  dominated  and 
they  succeeded.  If  it  happened  at  Howard 
University  it  will  happen  at  many  other 
places  in  the  country  and  it  only  gives 
encouragement  to  riots,  \-iolence,  de- 
struction of  the  innocent,  robbery  of  the 
poor,  and  final  elimination  of  the  democ- 
racy in  which  we  live. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15414 »  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  15414  which  was 
introduced  on  Friday  last  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams!  and  my- 
self. 

Tlie  ba.sic  lepi-slation,  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1968,'  does  not  now  contain 
either  provisions  for  a  tax  increase  or 
expenditure  limitations. 

In  the  course  of  considering  the  bill, 
the  committee  voted  twice  against  at- 
taching a  10-percent  surcharge  on  in- 
come, one  occasion  being  a  9-to-8  vote 
against  a  combination  surtax  and  cut- 
back in  nondefense  spending  in  the  sum 
of  $8  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.-  The 
amendment  we  have  introduced  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Senate  as  a  whole  the 
opportunity  to  express  itself  on  these 
matters.  Our  proposal  is  to  join  an  effec- 
tive reduction  of  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  temporary 
revenue-raising  surtax,  which  could  bring 
our  domestic  accounts  back  into  balance 
for  the  next  2  years. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    AMENDMENT 

The  mechanics  of  this  measure  would 
be  as  follows:  On  the  expenditure  side, 
there  would  be  an  iron-bound  ceiling  on 
the  monev  which  the  executive  branch 
could  spend  for  the  1969  fiscal  year.  This 
Umit  would  apply  to  all  the  controllable 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  would  cover  the  money  available  from 
all  sources,  including  current  and  prior 
appropriations,  receipts  from  loans,  and 
any  other  income  from  whatever  source 
derived.  The  only  exception  to  this  ceil- 
ing would  be  of  what  are  called  "uncon- 
trollable" expenditures,  such  as  interest 
on  public  debt,  for  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  constitutional  obligation, 
and  other  expenditures  which  are  re- 
quired by  statutes  setting  up  trust  funds, 
such    as   social   security    and   veterans- 
pensions. 

In  our  amendment,  this  ceiling  would 
be  set  at  $180.1  billion,  which  is  $6  billion 
below  the  level  in  the  President's  budget 
message. 

Furthermore  for  fiscal  year  1969,  our 
amendment  would  provide  an  additional 
restriction  on  the  executive  branch  by 
cutting  back  on  the  1969  obligations 
which  the  Federal  Government  may 
make  for  future  years  by  SIO  billion  be- 
low   the    estimates    submitted    by    the 


-  Reported  bv  the  Finance  Committee  on 
March  15.  I96i3:  Senate  Report  1014.  90th 
Congress.  2nd  Session.  • 

-••Finance  Committee  Reports  Excise  Tax 
Extension  Bill".  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Press  Release,  March  14.  1968. 
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President  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
message  of  thlB  January."  Coupled  with 
these  controls  Is  a  proposal  for  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  on  individual  and  corporate 

income. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  no 
plesisure  to  recommend — nor,  I  am  sure, 
does  It  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!— that  the  Senate  take  this 
action  at  this  time.  Most  people  do  not 
like  to  pay  and  do  not  want  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes,  if  they  can  be  avoided.  We 
in  the  Senate  are  no  different. 

I  made  a  television  statement  the  other 
day  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  I 
thought  we  had  to  have  a  tax  increase 
and  that  we  had  to  have  expenditure 
control.  I  received  a  wire  from  a  fellow  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  who,  apparently,  heard 
me  and  sent  me  the  following: 

Take  your  tax  Increase  and  stick  It  In  the 
waste  basket. 

Since  then,  I  have  received  35  addi- 
tional telegrams  along  that  line.  Ap- 
parently, there  are  folks  in  my  State 
who  do  not  like  the  thought  of  a  tax 
increase.  I  do  not  like  it,  either.  We  will 
be  receiving  many  more  telegrams,  I  am 

sure. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  like  less  the 
thought  of  seeing  inflation  that  will  erode 
the  dollar  and  add  to  the  burdens  of 
those  elderly  people  in  my  State  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  I  hate  to  think  that  we 
will  have  a  deficit  which  could  produce 
inflationary  effects  and,  as  an  aftermath, 
which  would  bring  about  a  horrendous 
depression.  I  also  hate  to  think  about 
what  will  happen  on  the  London  gold 
market  on  Monday,  April  1,  if  we  do  not 
take  steps  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

The  arrangement  on  the  sale  of  gold 
that  was  made  just  the  other  day  is  a 
fragile  arrangement.  If  the  central  bank- 
ers of  Europe  get  the  idea  that  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  the  budget  deficits 
their  Government  is  running,  they  will 
say,  believe  me,  "We  have  dollars  we 
have  been  saving  in  order  to  settle  our 
international  accounts,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  U.S.  Government  let  those 
dollars  depreciate."  If  this  happens,  they 
are  going  to  cash  in  their  dollars,  and 
say:  "Give  us  the  $10  billion  in  gold  you 
have  remaining."  This  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  meet  our  fiscal  obligations 
now,  even  though  they  may  be  un- 
pleasant. 

PRIMARY    COMPABED    WITH     SECONDARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

A  tax  increase  is  distasteful  enough 
under  any  circumstances.  The  economists 
are  divided  on  whether  the  economy  is 
goins;  too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  what  im- 
pact a  tax  rise,  spending  cuts,  interest 
rate  increases,  or  other  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  may  have.'  With  condi- 
tions in  our  cities  as  they  are,  many 
thoughtful  people  believe  there  should  be 
large  increases  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  at  this  time,  rather  than 


reductions.  Many  authorities  beheve  that 
any  proposal  for  a  tax  increase  should  be 
accompanied  by  thorough-going  reforms 
of  the  tax  system,  to  broaden  its  base, 
eliminate  loopholes,  and  make  it  more 
equitable. 

There  are  many  citizens  who  take  ex- 
ception to  specific  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  considerable  number  oppose  for- 
eign aid.  Others  oppose  our  course  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  all  concede  has 
been  absorbing  a  larpe  share  of  our  re- 
sources. Tlie  case  against  a  tax  increase 
has  been  made  on  the  economic  grounds 
that  it  would  be  too  deflationary,  or  per- 
haps too  inflationary,  and  occasionally 
both  at  the  same  time.' 

In  his  first  inaugural.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, observed: 

Every  difference  of  opinion  Is  not  a  differ- 
ence In  principle. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  vital  distinction.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  amendment  we  pre- 
sent today  transcends  these  differences 
of  opinion.  It  is  addressed,  we  feel,  to  a 
basic  principle— to  the  ability  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  to  cope 
with  the  most  difficult  of  fiscal  issues  in 
the.<:e  difiacult  times. 

The  soundness  of  the  economy  and  the 
financial  system  underlie  all  of  the  com- 
mitments of  the  Federal  Government — 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  They  are  the 
underpinning  for  any  Government  action 
to  fulfill  our  pledges  and  provide  for  the 
security  and  general  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

If  the  dollar  is  eroded— in  either  sub- 
stance or  confidence — the  foundation  of 
our  economic  system  can  be  damaged  be- 
vond  repair.  If  the  process  goes  far 
enough,  the  whole  financial  order  of  the 
Western  World  can  be  undermined, 
bringing  more  uncertainty,  more  specu- 
lation, and  less  constructive  economic 
activity.  These  results  would  be  felt  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  of  the 
nations  associated  with  us  down  through 
the  years. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    SYSTEM    IS    IN 
TROUBLE 

These  possibilities  are  not  fanciful.  The 
newspapers  of  March  15  reported  that 
the  £;old  markets  across  the  Continent 
closed  down,  and  the  Paris  market,  which 
alone  remained  open,  was  mobbed  in  the 
worst  financial  crisis  since  1929." 

The  creation  of  a  two-price  system  for 
gold  is  thought  by  the  majority  of  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  be  only  a  stopgap  solu- 
tion," giving  this  country  perhaps  a  few 
years,  perhaps  a  few  months,  perhaps 
oiily  a  few  weeks,  and,  very  possibly  in 
my  judgment  only  a  matter  of  days,  to 
take  the  required  corrective  actions. 

A  two-price  system  itself   raises  the 


^  Particularly,  these  Items  are  listed  In  the 
Budget  Appendix  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
House  Document  No.  226,  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Session. 

'  "Bconomists'  Debate  Underscores  Cooling 
Ardor  for  Tax  Increase",  by  Frank  C.  Por- 
ter, Washington  Post,  December  27,  1967. 


•  'The  Case  Against  a  Tax  Increase",  Wall 
Street  Journal.  March  22,  1968.  page  12:1 
lead   editorial. 

« "British  Suspend  Gold  Trading  for  One 
Day  at  Request  of  U.S.;  Reserve's  Bank  Rate 
Put  at  5'".."— New  York  Times,  March  15, 
1968.  page  1.  right  lead. 

•  See  "Gold  Stopgap,  Bankers  Say  U.S.  only 
Buys  Time  to  Reform  Basic  Economic  Pol- 
icy", WaU  Street  Journal,  March  16,  1868, 
page  1:1. 


question  of  the  real  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  effect  this  is  already  having  was  de- 
scribed by  one  banker  as  follows:  ' 

In  the  past,  people  have  been  keeping  dol- 
lars because  of  the  Ann  rate  of  exchange  (of 
those  dollars  for  gold).  This  has  created  an 
International  currency.  .  .  .  But  now  If  we 
say  a  dollar  is  no  longer  exchangeable  for  a 
firm  amount  (of  gold)  people  In  foreign 
countries  would  consequently  want  to  hold 
an  absolute  minimum  of  dollars. 

Accordingly,  the  state  of  the  free 
world's  financial  system  is  today  pre- 
carious. If  we  do  not  act  decisively  now  to 
balance  our  domestic  and  foreign  ac- 
counts, there  would  be  another  convul- 
sive rush  for  gold  followed  by  severe  de- 
rangement of  the  international  monetary 
system,  a  withering  contraction  of  world 
trade,  and  a  depression  affecting  all  of 
the  Western  nations,  including  the 
United  States."  What  I  am  saying,  gentle- 
men, is  that  if  we  do  not  make  the  basic 
reforms,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  international  financial  system,  so  la- 
boriously built  over  the  past  30  years, 
will  come  apart  before  our  eyes. 

The  Senators  offering  this  amendment 
do  not  wish  to  have  on  their  consciences 
further  developments  of  that  character. 
It  seems  to  me.  also,  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  face 
of  the  events  that  are  of  record,  would 
wish  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  deep 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  the  underlying  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  which 
Federal  funds  will  be  spent.  We  are  fight- 
ing an  armed  conflict  to  contain  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  argument  for  opposing  the 
revenue  needs  of  the  Government  as  a 
fair  political  tactic  in  seeking  a  change 
of  those  policies — up  to  a  point.  If  we 
were  spending  an  equal  amount  to  com- 
bat famine  or  epidemic  disease  in  South- 
east Asia,  similar  tactics  by  opponents 
of  those  policies  would  be  perfectly  legit- 
imate— up  to  a  point.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate massive  spending  in  the  cities 
could  make  a  similar  case — up  to  a  point. 
None  of  us  desire  an  austerity  pro- 
gram; both  as  individuals  and  as  citi- 
zens we  hate  to  give  up  the  individual 
projects  and  national  projects  that  we 
know  will  bring  us  pleasure,  long-term 
advantage,  and  happiness. 

However,  when  the  question  becomes 
one  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
compelling  argument  for  laying  aside 
personal  gain  and  differences  of  opinion 
over  priorities  and  policy,  in  order  to  co- 
operate in  preserving  the  foundations  of 
all  policy. 

I  am  not  saying  political  combat  on 
these  issues  should  cease.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  channels  for  influencing  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  by  the 
democratic  political  process  are  being 
multiplied  with  every  passing  week.  I 
have  consistently  encouraged  all  of  our 
citizens — young  and  old.  North  and 
SouUi,  conservative  and  liberal — to  roll 
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» "The  Gold  Bush"  by  Edwin  C.  Dole,  Jr. 
The  New  Republic.  March  23,  1968,  page  10:2. 


up  their  sleeves  and  support  the  party 
and  candidate  they  prefer. 

Without  prejudice  to  any  of  these  spe- 
cific opinions  upon  policies  which  are 
being  debated  through  the  political  proc- 
ess, all  parties  should  join  in  the  cause 
of  statesmanship,  to  keep  the  domestic 
and  international  accounts  of  the  Nation 
within  a  semblance  of  balance,  so  that 
the  country  is  on  an  even  keel  in  Jan- 
uary 1969  for  whoever  wins  the  election. 

ANY     POLntCAL     CHANGES     .^T     I  EAST     10     TO      12 
MONTHS   AWAY 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  how- 
ever things  turn  out  in  November,  there 
could  not  be  a  basic  change  until  January 
or  February  of  1969.  or  probably  after 
that.  That  is  at  least  10  months  or  a  year 
away,  and  who  can  say  what  crises  we 
will  be  in  at  that  time.  However,  we  can- 
not wait  10  months  or  a  year  to  restore 
fiscal  balance. 

We  must  act  now.  If  this  is  agreed,  we 
can  go  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  action  to  be  taken.  I  have  proposed  a 
combination  of  reductions  and  controls 
on  expenditures  and  an  increase  in  tax 
revenues.  Others  may  prefer  one  or  the 
other,  or  higher  interest  rates,  or  some 
other  combination.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  their  arguments. 

THE   CONSEQUENCES   OF  INACTION 

We  feel  that  the  measures  we  propose 
are  the  ones  required  by  the  situation — 
both  for  their  psychological  effect  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  decisions,  and  because 
realism  dictates  ruinous  financial  conse- 
quences in  the  absence  of  action. 

Without  a  tax  increase,  the  authorities 
tell  us,  there  will  be  progressive  infiation, 
fueled  by  the  atmosphere  of  progressive 
infiation.  A  recent  businessmen's  news- 
letter told  its  readers: 

Prices  rose  more  than  3''  last  year,  will 
rise  4'rt-plus  In  '68,  and  5'^'    In  1969.'' 


This  kind  of  escalation  of  expectations 
stimulates  demands  for  massive  wage  in- 
creases and  price  increases  that  far  out- 
run gains  in  productivity  and  sound 
progress. 

Historically,  rampant  inflation  has 
been  foUowed  by  recession.  We  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  have  a  period  of  hair- 
curling  depression  in  this  countrj.'. 

If  the  Federal  Government  must  bor- 
row $20  or  S22  bilUon  in  the  private 
money  market  in  1968,  and  again  in  1969, 
we  know  that  sources  of  credit  for  hous- 
ing, for  State  and  local  government,  and 
for  small  business  will  be  bone  dr>'.  We 
saw  what  happened  in  1966  in  these 
areas.  Do  we  want  to  go  through  such  a 
period  again? 

On  the  international  side,  US.  gold 
lost  to  speculators  and  central  banks 
since  the  devaluation  last  November  al- 
ready totals  about  $2.5  billion.  This 
brings  our  stock  down  to  $10.48  billion, 
the  lowest  in  32  years."  If  this  continues, 
we  may  have  difficulty  defending  the 
dollar  in  regular  international  transac- 
tions. 

I  want  to  make  that  even  stronger.  We 
not  only  may  have  difficulty,  we  will  have 


difficulty.  We  may  not  be  able  to  defend 
it  at  all. 

Last  week  the  stock  market  hit  a  new 
low  for  the  year.'- 

In  London,  Sir  Leslie  O'Brien,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  Enpland,  expressed 
the  consensus  in  that  country  when  he 
called  upon  the  United  States  to  tackle  its 
financial  and  balancc-of-paymeivts  prob- 
lems with  "a  due  sense  of  urgency."  " 

WHY    A    TAX    INCREASE    IS   THE    KEYSTONE 

Where  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional considerations  converge  is  upon 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Around  the  world, 
the  experts  have  echoed  this  theme: 
■The  problem  is  not  the  price  of  ^old  but 
conndcncc  in  the  dollar."  "  It  seems  ap- 
pareiTt  that  the  key  to  preventing  a  ran 
on  the  dollar  is  a  reform  including  some 
kind  of  a  revenue  increase  coupled  with 
rational  controls  on  expenditures.  The 
lO-pcrccnt  .surtax  would  decrease  the 
deficit  from  S22.8  billion  to  S19.8  billion 
in  1968  and  S20.9  billion  to  S8  billion  in 
1969." 

That  is,  of  course,  assumins:— which  is 
a  problematical  assumption— that  we  do 
not  have  the  supplemental  request  for 
additional  appropriations  foi  Vietnam. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  we  are  poing  to  have 
such  a  request.  However,  these  figures  of 
January  do  not  even  include  that  item. 

The  tax  increase  will  give  us  immediate 
relief  in  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional spheres,  and  allow  us  a  breathing 
space  so  that  we  can  go  on  to  a  mature 
solution  of  our  political  and  economic 
problems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  measures  the 
Federal  Government  must  take.  We  must 
straighten  out  the  iiational  priorities.  We 
must  review  our  tax  and  welfare  systems. 
We  must  learn  how  to  buUd  our  trade 
surplus  and,  therefore,  our  exports  in  re- 
gional and  .<;mall  business  products.  We 
are  actively  in  the  process  of  trying  to  do 
these  things,  and  our  efforts  .should  be 
redoubled. 

However,  looming  over  all  of  these  in- 
dividual areas  is  the  one  unresolved  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  citizens  will  demonstrate  the  will- 
power and  the  self-discipline  to  put  its 
financial  house  in  order,  and  whether  it 
will  take  the  necessary  action  before  it 
is  too  late. 

No  one  can  say,  with  absolute  au- 
thoritv,  whether  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  no  return  this  week  or  will  reach 
it  next  week.  But,  the  warning  flags  are 
flying  and  the  red  lights  are  flashing  all 
over  t'ne  world. 

I  feel  that  the  moment  has  arrived.  If 
our  constitut:onal  processes  cannot  allow 
us  to  balance  our  books,  when  the  world 
demands  that  we  balance  our  books— if 
we  continue  our  policy  of  fiscal  inaction. 


•The  Klplinger  Washington  letter.  March 
15,  1968,  page  1. 

1'  See  "DeGauUe's  Gold  Plea  Stirs  Con- 
cern", Washington  Post,  March  21,  1968,  Page 
H9:l. 


-  "Dow  Index  at  1968  low  in  Lite  Selling 

Surge",    Washington    Post.    March    22,    1958, 

Page  D  7:6.  „  ^ 

■•■"British    Bank    Rate    Cut    on    Renewed 

Optimism".     Washington     Post,     March     22. 

1968.  Page  D  7:1.  ,  ,      ,,      v, 

:'See  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  March 
15.  1968,  loc.  cit. 

••■•"President's  Surtax  Proposal:  Continua- 
tion of  Hearing-January  1968".  Hearings 
before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  January  22.  1968. 
page  3. 


I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  bear 
a  primarv  responsibility  for  dragging  the 
free  world  down  a  steep,  quick  slide  to 
disaster. 

LEGISLATIVE     BACKCROUND     OF     THIS     PRdPOKAL 

Congress  has  had  before  it  a  revenue 
measure  ot  tliis  type  that  I  am  proposing 
for  nioi-e  than  a  year. 

In  .-^ome  remarks  of  mine  on  October 
10  last  year,  I  advocated  the  enactment 
of  a  ."^urtax  with  the  provision  that  it 
be  joined  to  expenditure  lunitat  on.  A 
limitation  of  this  kind  was  finally  en- 
acted on  December  1967  in  the  joint  res- 
cluiion  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions lor  fi.scal  year  19G8."  The  format  of 
Public  Law  90-1218  provides  the  model  for 
the  expenditure  ceiling  we  are  now  pro- 
]io.sin'-:.  The  Icrmulas,  mechani.sms.  a:id 
technicalities  are  designed  to  be  exactly 
th?  .same. 

However,  in  December,  no  action  was 
t.iken  on  the  revenue  .side. 

The  amendment  which  we  advance  to- 
day would  '-ive  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cxerci.sing  its  powers  on  both 
proposals  combined-  in  a  manner  which 
I  believe  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
article  I.  There  are  ample  jjrecedents  for 
the  Senate's  acting  first  on  tax  provisions 
as  amendments  to  pcndine  financial  lec- 
i.slation.  A  recent  example  is  the  .series 
of  tax  amendments  to  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Act  of  1966."  Of  course,  the 
Constitution  provides  as  to  tax  legisla- 
tion that  'the  Senate  may  proi^ose  or 
concur  wit'n  amendments  as  on  other 
bills."  ' 

As  to  the  .spending  limitations,  we 
have  the  joint  resolution  of  last  Decem- 
ber, which  I  have  described,  as  our 
l^iecedent. 

In  lo:mulating  this  jiroposal.  we  have 
worked  in  close  consultation  with  our 
colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  We 
do  not  feel  it  is  a  Democratic  proposal 
or  a  Republican  proposal,  or  a  hawk  or 
a  dove  proposal.  We  do  leel  that  it  is  a 
congressional  proposal,  and  a  rcspo:isible 
proposal.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
measure  that  all  of  us  can  live  with,  and 
will  allow  us  all  to  live  with  our  con- 
.sciences. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  need  fiscal  balance- 
v.e  need  congressional  actioii  on  a  lax 
bill  as  well  as  expenditure  controls,  and 
I  urge  that  our  amendment  be  the  vehicle 
for  this  action.  I  believe  we  need  it  for 
■the  preservation  of  our  peace  at  home 
and  safety  abroad,  for  economy  in  the 
j-vubhc  expense,  and  the  honest  payment 
of  our  debts  and  .'^acred  preservation  of 
the  public  faith"  "—that  being  a  state- 
ment from  the  inauguration  address  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  order  to  fulfill  that  need,  we  .'^ubmit 
our  amendment  for  the  considci^ation  of 
this  body  and  the  Congress. 


•Public  Law  90-218.  90th  Congress,  Ist 
Session,  Approved  December  18,  1967. 

:•  See.  for  instance.  "Numerous  Tax  Riders 
Added  to  Foreign  Investors  Law".  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Almanac.  89th  Congress.  2nd 
Session,  pp.  73i2-35. 

'-  Constitution,  Article  I.  Section  7 

•Inauguration  address  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
i=on.  March  4.  1801,  "The  Life  and  Selected 
Writings  of  T'homas  Jefferson." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Record  my  remarks  of  last 
October  and  furtlier  material  prepared 
for  delivery  last  November,  which  will 
provide  more  details  as  to  the  economic 
consequences  of  action  not  being  taken 
in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

and  other  material  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Congressional  Record.   Oct.    10. 

19671 

The  Proposed  Tax  Increase — I 

Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  with  a  smile  that  our  country  set  out 
from  the  first  to  erect  a  government  of  law- 
yers, not  men.  Some  credence  has  been  lent 
to  the  theory  by  an  observation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1775,  that  as 
many  copies  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
were  being  sold  In  the  Colonies  as  In  all  of 
England. 

SOME     HISTORICAL    BACKCROL'ND 

As  a  result  of  this  structural  peculiarity,  a 
good  many  political  questions  In  the  United 
States  tend-to  become  legal  questions.  More- 
ove».  most-of  the  fundamental  issues  involv- 
ing foreign  war  or  domestic  tranquility  tend 
to  be  debated  in  terms  of  the  powers  of  taxa- 
tion and  spending. 

Although  the  current  controversy  over  the 
proposal  for  a  tax  Increase  involves  all  of 
these  elements.  I  believe  that  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  dem- 
onstrates that  this  has  been  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  parliamentary  institutions. 

The  cause  that  separated  our  two  nations. 
as  we  were  taught  in  school,  revolved  around 
taxation.  In  1763,  Britain  concluded  pro- 
longed and  costly  wars,  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  were  the  chief  beneficiaries.  A 
major  argument  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  the  tea  tax  was  that  the  Colonies  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  Redcoat  regi- 
ments because  they  were  protecting  our 
western  frontiers. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  stamp  tax 
was  delayed  a  year.  In  hopes  that  the  col- 
onists would  oome  up  with  alternatives.  At 
the  same  time,  new  taxes  In  Britain  were 
extended  to  the  humblest  homes,  previously 
exempt,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  bread  riots.  It  Is  worth  noting,  I  believe, 
that  the  series  of  revenue  and  enforcement 
measures  that  precipitated  the  Revolution 
were  enacted  by  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment which  Jealously  guarded  the  fiscal 
powers  It  had  wrested  from  the  King  during 
five  centuries  of  struggle. 

While  this  fragment  of  history  does  not 
provide  an  exact  analogy,  it  may  be  in- 
structive. 

CONSTITVTIONAL    POWERS 

As  a  consequence  of  these  events,  those 
who  drafted  the  American  Constitution  were 
most  definite  about  where  the  powers  of  tax- 
ation and  of  expenditures  should  reside. 

Article  I.  section  7.  provides: 

•All  bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills." 

Article  I.  section  8.  enumerating  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress,  begins: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to  lay 
and  collect  Taxes  ...  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defense  and  general 
Welfare  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Article  I,  section  9,  states: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time." 

It  is  pertinent  to  emphasize  that  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Because  of  this  rule,  the  President 


cannot  even  send  to  Congress  a  araft  of  a  tax 
bill  he  wishes  passed.  He  Is  limited  to  sending 
a  message  making  his  recommendations,  as 
he  did  on  August  3  with  respect  to  the  surtax. 

Further  action  is  then  up  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  we  have  seen,  this  dis- 
tribution of  responsibilities  is  no  accident.  It 
was  as  deliberate  a  decision  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  the  American  people 
ever  inade. 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  choose  to  take  no  action — that  Is  well 
within  Its  rights. 

In  this  instance,  we  seem  to  detect  a  de- 
sire lo  make  consideration  of  any  such  bill 
contingent  upon  whether  the  P>resident  will 
take  .TCtion  to  reduce  the  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  a  figure  thought  to 
be  appropriate  by  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

EXPENDITTTRES 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  however,  from 
article  I.  section  9  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  power  to  control  expenditures  Is  not 
given  to  the  President.  The  power  to  appro- 
priate money  is  reposed  in  the  Congress. 

It  might  be  noted,  at  this  point,  that  even 
cutting  appropriations  for  the  current  year 
would  not  result  in  cutting  spending  by  the 
same  amount.  The  reason  is  that  there  Is  a 
large  backlog  of  unspent  appropriations  from 
the  past.  At  the  beginning  of  1967,  this  carry- 
over amounted  to  $125  6  billion. 

However,  what  the  Congress  has  given,  the 
Congress  can  take  away.  Verily,  the  Congress 
can  rescind  any  appropriation  for  a  prior 
year  at  any  time  after  it  has  been  passed,  and 
can  impose  any  germane  conditions  upon  its 
expenditure  short  of  rescislon.  But  no  official 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  President,  can  write 
a  check  for  any  purpose — "but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

THE    BUDGET 

The  President  is.  of  course.  In  a  decisive 
position  to  Influence  the  budget  requests — 
both  as  to  specific  items  and  general  pro- 
grams— which  are  sent  to  Congress.  In  a  few 
months,  such  requests  governing  spending 
and  programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  begln- 
ing  in  July  1968  and  ending  June  1969,  will  be 
sent  up  to  Capitol  Hill. 

In  its  turn,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
the  duty,  to  review  those  requests  and  make 
appropriations  for  only  so  much,  and  for 
only  those  programs,  as  Congress  deems  wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

This  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening 
with  the  present  budget  requests,  which  the 
President  made  at  the  beginning  of  1967  for 
the  fiscal  year  between  July  1,  1967,  and  June 
30,  1968. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  of  this  year, 
the  House  had  enacted  upon  14  appropria- 
tions bills.  During  this  session,  the  House 
has  appropriated  S120.3  billion,  while  at  the 
same  time  cutting  this  year's  budget  requests 
by  S3  8  billion,  and  last  year's  fiscal  1967 
appropriations  by  $173  million. 

The  Senate  has.  up  to  this  time,  passed 
nine  appropriation  bills,  five  less  than  the 
House.  From  these  bills,  we  have  cut  this 
year's  budget  requests  by  $118  million  and 
reduced  fiscal  1967  appropriations  by  $76 
million. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  items 
gets  a  double  congressional  review — once 
when  the  authorization  of  the  program  is 
being  considered,  and  again  when  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  money  In  the  form  of  an 
appropriations  bill. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  can  thus  not 
only  discourage  policies  pertaining  to  next 
year's  appropriations,  but  can  make  further 
reductions  in  this  year's  appropriations.  If 
we  wish  to  do  so,  we  can  phase  down  or 
phrase  out  programs  by  denying  them  funds. 
In  short,  Congress  can  stop,  start,  or  reduce 


aViy  programB  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Is  within  our  traditional  power, 
and  is  within  our  experience. 

As  a  personnal  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  not  In  favor  of  changing  the  Con- 
stitution to  transfer  such  a  power  from  the 
Congress  to  the  Presidency— at  this  time  or 
any  other  time.  But  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
Congress  recognizing,  admitting,  and  exer- 
cising Its  responsibility. 

THE  FACTS SIZE  OF  THE  DEFICIT 

As  I  see  It,  this  is  the  legal  framework  sur- 
rounding the  proposals  for  higher  taxes. 

There  are  also  points  of  reference  provided 
by  the  facts  and  figures. 

The  tax  message  and  the  testimony  before 
the  congressional  committees  have  made 
clear  the  dimensions  of  the  deficit  the  Nation 
would  face  In  the  absence  of  Increased  taxes. 

The  January  1967  calculations,  which  In- 
cluded a  6  percent — or  $4.4  billion — sur- 
charge on  corporate  and  Individual  Incomes, 
effective  as  of  July  1,  1967,  placed  the  deficit 
at  $8  billion. 

July  1  has  come  and  gone.  Expenditures 
have  risen:  $4  billion  for  defense  and  $2.5 
billion  for  civilian  programs.  Conventional 
tax  revenues  have  fallen  $7  billion  short  of 
estimates.  Taking  into  account  all  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  expendltiu-es,  the  admin- 
istration emerges  with  the  estimate  that  the 
deficit  will  range  l>etween  $23.6  billion  and 
$28.7  billion. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  INACTION 

We  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  event  of  a  deficit  that  large.  We  had  a 
foretaste  of  It  last  year,  when  Interest  rates 
rose  to  the  highest  level  In  40  years.  It  Is  now 
commonly  accepted  In  the  financial  com- 
munity that  Interest  rates  wll  rise  again, 
and  may  level  off  at  6  to  7  percent,  or  they 
may  go  on  up  to  7  to  9  percent.  Passage  of  a 
tax  bUl  will  make  the  difference. 

A  half  million  homes  that  would  have 
been  built  In  1966  were  not  built.  Those  that 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  new  homes  paid 
more  for  them.  The  extra  Interest  costs  alone 
have  been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion  over  the 
next  ten  years,  and  most  mortgages  run  two 
or  three  times  that  long.  Then  there  would 
be  a  greater  public  debt  and  a  higher  Interest 
rate  on  that — which  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
$700  million  next  year  alone. 

The  Nation  In  the  past  has  not  been  as 
generous  as  It  could  have  been  to  some  of 
our  domestic  programs.  This  summer  there 
were  civil  disturbances  In  more  than  40  cities, 
wth  an  estimated  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
property  damage  and  several  dozen  lives  lost. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  that  must  enter 
into  the  equation. 

INFLATION 

Finally,  there  is  the  spector  of  inflation. 
We  are  thankful  that  this  generation  has 
not  been  ravaged  by  inflation.  This  cruel 
force  certainly  erodes  the  living  standards  of 
'those  retired  on  fixed  incomes.  It  means 
senior  citizens,  of  whom  we  have  19  million 
among  us,  will  suffer  Immediate  deprivations 
in  food,  clothes  and  medical  supplies. 

Inflation  also  thwarts  the  small  business- 
man and  the  farmer  who  need  credit  and 
cannot  readily  pass  increased  costs  along  to 
the  consumer.  It  affects  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies at  all  ages,  and  at  all  stages,  that  are 
trying  to  better  their  circumstances  and 
build  a  secure  future.  Inflation  could  blast 
everyone's  plans  by  taking  away  more  of  a 
raise  than  a  man  can  gain  from  his  employer 
In  a  year  of  work,  and  more  than  he  can  earn 
on  his  hard  won  savings. 

The  experts  predict  that,  even  If  the  tax 
bill  is  passed,  we  will  have  price  Increases 
of  2.5  percent  next  year,  and  maybe  a  little 
less  In  1969. 

Without  the  tax  bill,  I  think  all  the  recog- 
nized experts  strongly  feel  we  will  get  4  to 
5-percent  Inflation  In  1968,  and  perhaps  con- 
siderably more  than  that  In  1969.  That  means 
that  everyone  In  the  country — without  ex- 
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ceptlon— would  pav  a  much  higher  cost  than 
a  10  percent  surtax  bill  would  impose  on 
him. 

THE     BALANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 

Another  problem  which  touches  few  of  cur 
people  directly,  but  everyone  Indirectly  is 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Our  international  accounts  have  been  in 
persistent  deficit  since  1958.  Our  export  trade 
accounts  for  70  percent  of  our  foreign  earn- 
ings and  last  year,  our  trade  surplus  fell  to 
the  lowest  point  since  1959.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  administration  are 
attempting  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Inflation  would  cripple  these  efforts.  It 
would  undoubtedly  price  some  American  ex- 
ports out  of  world  markets  and  step  up  the 
already  worrisome  acceleration  of  imports. 
Profits  and  Jobs  would  be  shifted  to  foreign 
countries  in  fairly  short  order,  magnifying 
economic  and  social  problems  here  at  home. 
A  warning  of  another  kind  has  been 
sounded  by  the  world's  financial  authorities. 
In  the  polite  language  of  diplomacy  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  been  critical  of  "Industrial  coun- 
tries which  applied  policies  of  fiscal  restraint 
too  late  contributing  to  severe  strains  in 
money  and  capital  markets."  In  plain  words 
this  means  the  community  of  nations  felt 
that  the  United  States  should  have  raised 
taxes  last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1966  as  I  and 
many  others  recommended  should  be  done. 

These  men  are  concerned,  not  only  with  the 
economic  health  of  the  United  States,  but 
with  the  reserves  of  their  own  countries-- 
some  40  percent  of  which  are  held  in  dol- 
lars—and with  the  whole  structure  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  Investment. 

If  the  worth  of  the  dollar  is  undermined. 
this  structure  will  be  badly  shaken,  and  all 
of  our  friends  and  allies  who  have  chosen  to 
hold  dollars  will  pay  a  price  for  their  good 

will  toward  us.  ,.!„.„ 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  2-week  trip  to 
Europe,  including  a  visit  to  Geneva  where 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
discussions— GATT— were  still  being  held. 
Every  official,  every  economist  I  talked  with 
on  my  visit,  had  one  central  question— what 
is  America  going  to  do  with  her  economy? 

As  one  man  put  it  to  me.  "We  wonder 
whether  vou  Americans  have  the  strength 
of  will,  the  self-discipline,  to  face  up  to 
the  economic  realities— or  are  you  going  to 
simply  lurch  along  like  some  Juggernaut 
unthout  brakes  or  steering?" 

The  responsible  people  of  Europe  are 
therefore  looking  at  us  and  wondering 
whether  we  will  deal  forthrlghtly  with  our 
fiscal  problems. 

ADDITIONAL    PROBLEMS 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  cf  a  policy 
of  inaction  i?  th.n  our  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  will  not  only  still  be  with  us; 
thev  will  cain  in  fize  and  perversity.  Lr.ter 
on  "we  will  be  required  to  p.iy  even  a  hi:Ther 
economic  and  human  cast  to  make  any  prog- 
ress against  them.  By  the  time  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  master  the  situation,  we  might 
need,  not  one  10-percent  surtax  increase,  but 
a  series  of  increases  that  could  be  even 
steeper.  We  might  even  require  wage  rnd 
price  controls,  with  all  their  attendant  draw- 
backs, irritations,  and  threat  to  our  liberties. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  without  any  hesitation  or  men- 
tal reservation,  can  say  that  to  allow  a  deficit 
of  over  $25  billion  and  rampant  inflation 
would  cause  irreparable  damage  and  need- 
less suffering— not  only  to  -  our  domestic 
economy,  but  to  our  international  credit  and 
standing  around  the  world. 

THE     SURTAX     PROPOSAL 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  which  I  re- 
gard as  intolerable,  the  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  consider  postponing  certain  excise 
tax  reductions  and  levying  a  modest  surtax, 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  final  tax  bill 
which  each  individual  and  corporate  taxpay- 
er  computes.   The  term  "svirtax"  Is   rather 


technical.  The  actual  impact  of  such  a  tax 
would  be  about  1  percent  of  Income  for  ihoee 
taxpayers  to  whom  it  would  apply. 

THOSB  IT  WOULD  AND  WOULD  NOT  AFFECT 

But,  it  is  important  to  note  that  one  f^un- 
lly  out  of  every  four  now  pays  no  taxes  at 
all  Thev  would  not  be  affected  by  a  surtax. 
It  is  contemplated  that  16  million  taxp.iyers 
in  the  lowest  brackets  would  be  exempt  from 
the  surtax. 

Those  that  are  left  are  the  middle  and 
upper  Income  classes  of  this  country,  en- 
Joying  the  highest  standard  of  linng  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 


RECENT    CAINS 

Our  taxpaver's  financial  standing  has  been 
measurably  "improved  by  the  uninterrupted 
prosperity"  of  the  past  BV.  years,  to  which 
my  distinguished  irlcnd  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  |Mr.  Proxmire]  so  eloquently  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago.  when  he  put  Into  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and  others  an  article  from  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  explains  in  detail  the  pros- 
perity which  our  country  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  80  months.  The  statistics  for  this  period, 
which  is  short  in  the  span  of  history,  but 
nevertheless  matches  the  record  lor  con- 
tinued prosperity,  show  the  following  re- 
markable advances  between   l.^ei  and   1967: 

■Gross  National  Product.  Personal  Income, 
Wages  and  Salaries.  Industrial  Production, 
up  more  than  50^  . 

■Consumer  Expsnditures,  Retail  Trade,  up 
between  40  and  50'-r. 

"Pre-Tax  Corporate  Profits,  up  more  than 

75'.  ." 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wi.scon- 
.=  in  pointed  out  earlier  today,  dividends  have 
increased  to  the  remarkable  extent  of  some 
81  percent  during  these  past  6'i  years: 

TAX    REDUCTIONS 

"In  sharp  contrast,  the  federal  taxes  of  the 
t>T3ical  citizen  have  been  significantly  re- 
d'uced.  The  following  tables  illusUate  these 
decreases  in  some  detail. 

"AVERAGE  SINGLE  TAXPAYERS 


Percent 

■•li.comeliom  W3ECS       :%3  tax         1956  la«        decrease 

in  fed- 
etal  tan 


$2.000 -   -     .       5242 

Sb.OOO  ..   - ,818 

$15,000 -.-      3,787 


$163  ^0.9 

671  18.0 

1,742  16.9 

3,  ISA  16.7 


"MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  CHILDREN 


52.000.. 

i^m  - 

510.000. 
$15,000. 


$3.000. . 
55.000 

57  500 

510.000 

$15,000. 


$122 

660 

1.636 

2.810 


$58  52. 5 

501  24. 1 

1.342  18.0 

2.335  16.9 


■■r.'ARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  CHILDREN 


565 

i;o 

£77 
1.373 
2,486 


?9J 
646 

I  n4 

2.062 


93.8 

31.0 
2!.  8 
13.8 
17.1" 


Tlie  programs  and  policies  of  recent  years 
have  brought  us  these  gains,  coupled  y,1th 
lower  Federal  taxes,  and,  until  last  year,  al- 
most negligible  price  increases. 

In  1962  the  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit  and'  accelerated  depreciation  reduced 
tax  liability  $13  billion.  This  was  followed  In 
1964  by  the  general  tax  reduction  bill  totahng 
$16  9  billion.  In  1965.  excise  tax  legislation 
authorized  further  decreases  amounting  to 
nearly  $3  4  billion. 

As  "a  result.  Americans  are  paying  about 
<;22'  .  billion  less  in  Federal  taxes  than  they 
were's  years  ago.  Our  Federal  Government,  in 
fact,  collects  a  smaller  percentage  of  GNF 
than  does  Britain.  France,  or  West  Germany. 


In  this  light,  a  surtax  Increase  which  would 
temporarily  reclaim  1  percent  of  income 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  monumental  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  v{  any  individual  or 
corporation. 

CL-RRENT    DIIKirULTY 

This  year,  for  manv  reasons,  some  of  which 
I  have  "described,  and  which  are  generally 
familiar,  the  country  it  in  trouble. 

Our  national  accounts  are  out  of  balance, 
and  a  small  t.ix  inrrea.sc  l^  beinc  called  for  by 
the  best  and  I  think  most  learned  minds  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  problems  here  and 
abroad 

Can  anyone  .>=tand  up  in  the  face  of  these 
figures  and  argue  that  the  tax  bill  is  not  a 
necessity  or  that  we  cannot  afford  it? 

NATURAL    RESISTANCE    TO    TAXATION 

I  suppose  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
Is  •  Ves,  "  because  we  can  always  find  someone 
m  this  country  to  make  an  argument  against 

I'he  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  advised 
his  countrymen  in  1775  along  these  lines,  as 
follows: 

•  We  are  so  ni  told  tliat  the  Americans,  how- 
ever wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed:  that  they  are 
descendants"  of  men  who  left  all  for  liberty, 
and  that  thev  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  progeni- 
tors- that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persua- 
•^ion.  and  too  powerful  lor  constraint;  that 
thev  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  defeat  vio- 
lence- that  the  continent  of  North  America 
contains  three  millions,  not  of  men  merely, 
but  of  Whigs  .  .  .  fierce  for  liberty,  and  dis- 
dainful of  dominion;  that  they  multiply  with 
the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes,  so 
that  every  quarter  of  a  century  doubles  their 
number.  . .  ." 

THE   IMPASSE 

I  suppose  that  there  are  elements  of  this 
American  psychology,  along  with  the  complex 
and  frustrating  problems  of  policy,  which 
have  brought  us  to  the  impasse  that  we  now 
lace  m  the  tax  proposal.  In  my  view,  this 
paralysis  of  our  covernmental  process  is  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  situation. 

What  can  we  do  to  resolve  this  Impasse? 
I  suggest  that  the  hard  issues  of  policy  un- 
deriving  the  present  debate  will  not  be  set- 
tled" by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  end  of 
next  year,  or  by  waiting  a  year.  They  go  deep 
■  into  the  marrow  of  the  bones  of  our  society. 
Perhaps  another  voice,  raised  nearly  200 
years  ago  can  give  us  some  assistance  In  this 
regard.  In  an  atmosphere  full  ol  similar  vex- 
ations   Edmund   Burke   urged   upon   Parlia- 

-  ment  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  said: 

"The     proposition     is     peace.     Not     peace 

-  through  the  medium  ol  war;  not  peace  to  be 
hunted  through  ihe  labyrinth  of  mtncate 
and  endless  negotiations,  not  peace  to  arise 
out  of  universal  discord  .  .  .  not  peace  to  de- 
pend on  the  Juridical  determination  of  per- 
plexing questions,  or  me  precise  marking  of 
the  shadowy  boundaries  oi  a  complex  govern- 
ment. It  is' simple  peace  .  .  .  tought  ui  tne 
spirit  of  peace.  .  .  ." 

LET  THE  PROCESS  CONTINUE 

Wha-o  IS  most  needed  l.Tday,  I  feel,  is  what 
Burke  counseled  then.  Let  us  reeain  our 
calmness  and  keep  our  cool,  so  that  we  can 
put  our  m.arvelously  devised  constitutional 
institutions  back  on  the  right  track. 

Let  us  face  the  immediate  problem  of  t.ie 
deficit  and  pull  together  to  resolve  It  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Then  we  can  fight  it  out 
on  the  underiving  policies  on  other  da:.s 
through  the  traditional  budget  and  appro- 
priations processes,  and  even  political  proc- 
esses, which  are  admirably  suited  to  such 
combat. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  will  welcome  tne 
fioughts  and  contributions  of  our  coUcagAJes 
in  the  House  committees,  in  the  leadership. 
and  on  the  House  floor.  It  may  be  that  we  in 
the  Senate  can  us  of  some  help  in  this 
matter. 
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A  THOUGHT  ON  HEDUCINO  SPENDING 

Recognizing  the  abiding  concern  for  the 
health  of  our  economy  which  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  share.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  several  poesible 
ways  of  dealing  with  our  current  dilemma. 

I  feel  that,  to  some  extent.  Congress  may 
be  painting  itself  Into  a  corner  If  it  Insists 
that  a  t5  to  «7  billion  decrease  In  spending 
be  a  precondition  for  considering  a  tax  In- 
crease. 

We  have,  as  we  have  seen,  both  the  au- 
thority to  Increase  taxes  and  to  control  ap- 
propriations. The  Constitution  grants  these 
powers  to  us — to  the  Congress. 

Becavise  we  have  these  powers,  why  cannot 
we  use  them  In  combination?  Why  cannot 
we  enact  In  one  bill  an  effective  formula  for 
raising  the  surtax,  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  down  spending? 
I  believe  we  can. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  know  that  the 
tax  bill — If  we  pass  a  tax  bill— will  be  the 
last  major  legislation  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress during  this  session.  At  that  time  every 
appropriation  blU  will  have  been  cleared 
through  Congress. 

T  woiflff.  therefore,  propose  that  the  House 
ways  ana 'Means  Committee  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  tax  bill — to  deliberate  how 
much  of  a  surtax  increase  should  be  Imposed, 
t^en  It  might  be  effective,  and  to  whom  It 
should  apply. 

Then,  in  the  same  bill,  language  could  be 
provided  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  place  In  escrow  approximately 
3  or  4  percent,  or  whatever  would  be  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee,  of  each  and  every  ap- 
propriation which  we  have  passed  for  hscal 
1968. 

The  purpose  of  that  set-aside  would  be  to 
create  a  reserve  of  $5  to  $7  billion,  a  fund 
which  could  perhaps  be  called  an  "economic 
reserve  fund" — as  in  fact,  at  least  one  well- 
known  economist,  Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret.  has  sug- 
gested In  his  latest  advisory  letter. 

There  would  be  strict  limitations  attached 
to  the  spending  of  any  of  the  moneys  in 
the  fund.  The  President  would  be  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  fund  only  when  he  concludes 
that  an  expenditure  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
fund  is  in  the  urgent  national  interest.  An 
additional  condition  would  be  strict  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
whenever  such  expenditures  are  made.  In 
keeping  with  article  I.  section  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  brief.  Congress  would  not  give  up  any 
of  its  constitutional  powers  of  the  purse. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time.  Congress  might  be 
able  to  achieve  a  $5  to  $7  billion  economy  on 
the  exjjenditure  side. 

The  addition  of  .such  Language  to  a  tax 
bill,  I  am  assured  by  the  renowned  Parlia;- 
mentarlan  of  the  Senate,  would  not  be 
inappropriate. 

Such  a  provision  would  place  .'^quarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  President  the  responsi- 
bility for  holding  or  spending  the  escrowed 
funds  and  would  make  crystal  clear  the 
stated  Intention  of  Congress  to  hold  the 
spending  line. 

The  3-percent  set-aside  would  be  inteiided 
to  apply  across  the  appropriations  board  in 
an  entirely  impartial  way,  without  having 
the  burden  fall  disproportionately  upon  any 
one  special  project  or  agency  of  the 
Cjovernment. 

In  any  case.  I  submit  that  it  is  possible 
for  Congress  in  one  legislative  package  to 
provide  the  means  for  t)oth  enacting  a  sur- 
tax and  at  the  same  time  limiting  expendi- 
tures further,  if  they  wish  to  do  it.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  be  giving  additional 
thought  to  other  alternatives, 

Mr.  President,  we  know  well  that  all  legis- 
lation Involves  compromise,  and  that  when 
a  legislative  impasse,  such  as  the  one  in 
which  we  now  and  ourselves  occurs,  concilia- 
tion and  compromise  become  the  essential 


bridges    across   our   varying   points   of   view 
to  constructive  action. 

We  are  at  a  time  when  the  well-being  of 
our  country  calls  upon  us  to  erect  such 
bridges 

Clearly,  the  economic  hurricane  -warning 
flags  axe  flying.  The  Hkx>nomlc  Weather 
Bureau  tells  us  the  eye  of  the  storm  Is  headed 
directly  at  the  United  States.  The  winds 
could  be  devastating.  In  our  own  Interest 
and  the  Interest  of  the  free  world,  we  must 
act — and  we  must  act  now — to  keep  the  proc- 
ess going. 

Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  .Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
a  very  able  presentation  of  one  of  the  domi- 
nant problems  facing  our  Nation.  Along  with 
Vietnam,  the  other  major  problem,  as  I  see 
It.  is  our  fiscal  situation. 

While  I  have  not  made  the  decision  that 
the  Senator  has  made  in  regard  to  the 
Presidents  tiix  proposal,  I  have  not  yet 
made  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  on  It. 
I  will  be  influenced  by  the  recommendation 
that  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  a  distinguished  member. 

I  will  be  Influenced,  too.  by  whether  the 
executive  branch  of  CVovernment  makes  a 
cieierniined  effort  to  curb  Federal  spending. 
I  believe  that  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tiKiny  will  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  discussion  which  Is  tak- 
ing place  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  with 
respect  to  tnxes  and  spending. 

As  I  hstened  to  the  speech  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  was  focusing  atention  on  and  drama- 
tizing not  only  the  question  of  taxes,  but 
also — and  more  important — the  question  of 
total  government  spending,  which,  as  he 
has  pointed  out.  is  not  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President,  nor  do  X  believe  It 
is  solely  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
We  have  a  Joint  responsibility. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  pafs  the  buck,  so 
t3  .speak,  to  the  President.  We  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  have  a  responsibility,  because 
only  we  can  appropriate.  However,  I  believe 
the  President,  himself,  has  a  responsibility, 
because  he  has  the  great  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  his  responsibility  is  to  submit 
a  sensible  budget.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  a 
joint  responsibility — the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned — I 
believe  I  recall  correctly— that  even  if  there 
were  a  t.ix  increase,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  would  not  need  a  series  of  tax  in- 
creases. If  the  over-iU  spending  programs  of 
the  Government  are  not  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

As  I  see  it.  that  is  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  ^ 
tee  in  the  House.  Representative  Mills,  said 
the  other  day.  I  quote  one  sentence  of  his 
statement : 

"We  are  trying  to  get  this  message  across. 
We  want  to  p.iu^e  in  this  headlong  rush  to- 
ward ever  bigger  government." 

If  we  are  to  pause  in  this  headlong  rush 
toward  even  bigger  government.  Congress  it- 
self—the Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate — must  face  its  re- 
sponsibility in  trying  to  keep  the  budget  un- 
der coniroi;  .lUd  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  l.e  may  be.  must  exercise 
his  responsibility  cf  not  submitting  such  tre- 
mendous pro:»rams  to  Congress. 

As  I  recall  the  reniarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  )^e  mentioned  that  the  House, 
in  handling  14  of  the  15  appropriation  bills, 
has  reduced  the  Presic;ent's  budget  by  S3.8 
billion. 

Mr   Smathers.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr    Byrd  of  Virginia.  And  the  Senate  has 
six  additional  bills  to  handle. 

Mr.  Smathers.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  Btbd  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Smathees.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  very  much  for 
his  generous  remarks.  If  I  had  time,  I  would 
compliment  him  further  on  his  great  belief 
In  fiscal  and  monetary  respxjnslblllty  and  for 
the  many  actions  he  has  taken,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  bring  about  a  sound  fiscal 
program  for  our  Government.  I  do  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  his  remarks 

Statement  Prepared  for  Delivery  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  George  Smathers  on 
November  27,  1967,  Bur  Not  Delivered  at 
That  Time 

THE    proposed    SURTAX — n 

In  some  remarks  delivered  on  October  10, 
I  undertook  a  review  of  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  a  tax  increase  this 
year  was  necessary  and  that  Congress  should 
couple  such  a  measure  with  reductions  on 
spending,  if  we  were  to  retain  control  of 
our  economy.  At  that  time  I  appraised  the 
reasons  f.avoring  a  continuing  Congressional 
and  public  discussion  of  these  questions, 
which  I  felt  were  compelling. 

In  the  intervening  seven  weeks,  there  have 
been  several  major  developments.  In  the 
wake  of  several  Increases  In  the  official  dis- 
count rate,!  the  United  Kingdom  announced 
on  November  18  that  the  pound  sterling  was 
to  be  devalued  by  14.39;,  and  that  it  would 
seek  $3  billion  in  foreign  loans  to  bolster  its 
financial  condition.'-' 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  President  Indicated 
his  willingness  to  have  a  cut  In  expenditures 
simultaneous  with  his  tax  bill.  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  suggestion  which  I  previously 
made.^ 

At  the  same  time.  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  announced  that  he  would 
reconvene  the  Committee  In  order  to  review 
consideration  of  the  President's  surtax  legis- 
lation.' 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  Chair- 
man Mills  and  congratulate  him  on  his  de- 
cision to  resume  these  hearings. 

Although  the  merits  of  the  surtax  proposal 
have  been  heard  before  during  the  past  few 
months,  I  feel  It  would  be  useful  now  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  subject.  The  basis  for  this 
judgment  Is  an  over-riding  feeling  that,  be- 
cause of  the  International  developments 
crowding  the  headlines,  everyone  is  listening. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
realize  that  the  coming  economic  debate  will 
be  critically  important.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  continued  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  surtax  proposal  Is  not  only  Im- 
perative, but  that  nearly  all  of  our  people 
are  curious  about  it.  many  want  the  discus- 
sion to  go  forward,  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber are  eager  to  follow  the  drama  as  it  un- 
folds. 

The  final  shape  of  legislation  wouUd  be  dif- 
ficult to  predict  at  this  time.  Whether  a  sur- 
tax is  enacted,  its  size  and  timing,  whether  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  spending  reductions, 
and  of  what  type,  is  not  yet  clear. 

There  are  matters  involved  upon  which 
reasonable  men  can  differ.  There  are  dangers 
in  managing  our  domestic  economy  with  re- 
gard to  international  balance  of  payments 
considerations — and  there  are  comparable 
dangers   in   not   so   managing   it.   There   are 


1  "Second  Time  In  Month,  Discount  Rate 
Hiked  In  Britain  To  6.5'",  ."  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. November  10.  1967.  The  rate  was  s'lb- 
sequently  raised  to  8'~( . 

-  Washington  Post,  November  19,  1967. 
Page  One.  Right  Lead. 

•  "LBJ  Set  To  Cut  Spending  To  Win  Tr.x 
Bill  Passage".  Washington  Post,  November 
21.  1967.  Page  One,  Right  Lead. 

'  Address  of  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  at 
a  Convention  of  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau, 
delivered  November  20,  1967,  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel  In  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
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...uments,  on 'the  grounds  Of  economic  fac.  Sour^^  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidents  ^^Ol^-^ e  rulln^g'^ar^el '^^^h  Ht; 
and  philosophy,  and  on  grounds  of  political  Dtxiuments,  Octooer  lo,  la  b  j.^rgest  user  of  credit  of  any  u.'^er  m  this  coim- 
advantage,  that  can  be  made  against  a  sur-  14dJ>  b.  ri,,rtniT  other  try,  and  thev  are  cau.sing  increasing  conster- 
tax,  as  well  as  for  it.  There  are  a  host  of  It  is  also  worth  noting  that , during  other  _^y^^^^  ^^^^  g^,.  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^j^^ 
predictions  as  to  how  the  economy  will  fare  recent  periods  of  arnied  i><*"J"y'  jf^jVree  Americans  buy  require  the  use  of  mortgages, 
during  1968,  not  all  of  which  are  consistent,  consumer  price  index  ^^Y^^J^^^'^°/'^^^l'^"l  with  the  average  amount  of  credit  appro.'.ch- 
Hovvever,  I  believe  that  the  place  for  these  times  as  fast  as  It  has  during  the  past  two  ^^^q^^o  ^hich  represents  about  88',  of 
arguments,  doubts,  misgivings,  and  prog-  years..  These  are  \'^"if„;°  ^'';^''^",^',"^  [°^^  the  average  purchase  price 
nostlcatlons  to  be  presented,  and  the  forum  All  in  a  1.  our  government  has  done  a  hne  ^^  ^^  ^^  understand  why  high 
for  reconciling  the  difference  of  opinion,  is  3°^  with  the  economv  and  ne.Ylever>^  ^^^^  .^,^^  ^,^^  „^^.  „,  ,,,„ds  away 
the  congress  of  the  United  Slates,  as  the  lean  has  derived  substanti.il  personal  ana  ^^.^^^  ^,^^  ,^„„^,„g  i„^„s  t^  other  higher  yield- 
Constitution  provides.  ^'"r"-'^^"^«^^    _.„r    in    this   situation    is  iiig  investments   have  sharp  and  linmediaie 

In  our  system,  the  Congress,  and  partlcu-  Another  fixed  Point  »  '''f,„fi^"^J'°"  ^^  nfect^  upon  home  building  and  buying, 
larly  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  the  deficit  in  our  nationa  mc  me ^  ^P  ^^^,^^^^^^  ^^.^^  „^  ^^  depressed 
most  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  ""\the  effects  that  this  is  having  on  money  ^^^_^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^„^  ^,  jgeg,  ^.ku  family 
had  the  duty  of  debating  tax  and  spending  m.arkets  which  ^"fPO"  o"I/^'^""°"'\-^„  j.^^.  and  multiple  residential  housing  starts  for 
Guestions  coming  to  responsible  conclu-  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  tea  ...ccording  to  the  National  A^so- 
S  and  originating  any  'egislation  which  eral  «overnme.it  would  have  oboro^^^  emion  ofHome  Builders,  at  a  level  of  1  196.- 
it  finds  appropriate.  The  Ways  and  Means  extraordinary  ^"""""^  °/  "^°"^>  " /{fJ^:,"^  000.  the  lowest  figure  in  ten  years.  This  con- 
Committee  hearings  are  therefore  altogeth-  1968.  ''"«^^^\,[,='^^.,f^f,=^"  'L/'^^'^i.e  ^v,me  ^-tiiutes  a  shortfall  of  about  25' .  .  and  creates 
er  healthy.  They  will  let  in  light  and  air,  climb.  A  warning  ^as  ^"""'led  at  te  White  ^^,^^i  ,„  uns.,ti.sfied  housing  demand 
and  wil  lid  in  building  proper  and  current  House  on  O'-^f ",  ^  «  ^a  Ista^  and  l^al  which  h^s  ominous  implications  lor  the  lu- 
foundation  upon  which  the  House  and  the  Subsequent!  the  \'^;'^}^^'''l^ J'^Xu^^^  ture.  The  prediction  for  1967  l.s  about  the 
senate  can  mVke  sound  and  balanced  Judg-  government  f'"'"''  '\  '^"^^'"/''' ^^''"^^nV^^^  s  ane. 

ments  on  tax  and  spending  policies.  Imd   ctistomers   \'\'^'f'J°^^\\ll\^°^^^^^^  These  f.  rces  are  felt  throughout  the  econ- 

There  are  several   considerations   which  I  In    the    past    two    mon  hs,    the    hnancia  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^_^^^^^     ^,^^„    business    tends 

believe    provide    serviceable    points    of    ref-  pages    have    also    been    ^"11    of    reports    of  j^         ^  ,^,5,  i„  ,„,e  lor  credit  and  thus  is 

erence     Any    legislative    decisions    must    be  records   set   by    interest   rates   for   corporate  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^._^^^^.  ^.^^^^  ^^^^.^  becomes  un- 

based  upon  some  estimate  of  economic  per-  '^on^s  in  all  rang^^''^  available.                                               ,         ^      „ 

fonnance  in  the  months  ahead.  One  widely  The  Londo7i  tconomi.'^t  n.agazlne  quoted  ^it,,ough  the  consequences  ol  these  finan- 

d^^lbuTed  forecast  is  as  follows:  ^  an  American  bond  ^^^^^^'Z^'^^^^'l^Zm^r  cial   developments   are   uneven   at   first,  the 

The  economv  is  expected  to  grow  vigor-  the  bond  market  w^becoming  ^     ^^h^^^er  ^^^   ,„ng-term  result   Is   that  they   are 

ouslv  through  1968  .  .  .  further  Inflation  and  of  horrors,"  and  stated  that  the  q.iestion  of  ^^    ^_^^    citizens    in    terms    ol 

renewed  strlins  in  financial  markets  appear  "whether  interest  y'«'^«  °"  ^°[P",^'^^^^f  ^5  fugUer  prices  for  houses,  higher  rents   higher 

to  be  the  two  major  economic  problems  next  ^^ires   are   merely    the    highest    mabou^^  ^J^     i;^     groceries,     clothing      appliances 

year     Corporate    profits    may    be    restrained  years  or  the  highest  in  ^^H.^'L^^^^'^l-.  transportation  and  recreation.  Last  but  not 

somewhat  by  rising  cost^  and  higher  taxes,  depends  on  whether  you  consider  the  bonds  ^        \^^^^.  ,^3^11  in  higher  uixes  to  pay  lor 

over  the  past  81  months.  This  is  a  record  of     come  unmanageable.-  inflation    in    i;»68,    and    perhaps   rnore    than 

economic  success  unequaled  in  this  country         ,  ..-^^^^  j^,      iggs   to  July   1967,   the   CPI  that  in  1969.  With  a  tax  \''%'l^''\^''J^^^^,;, 

or  any  other  over  the  past  century,  and  as  "°i^.  .''  j,^    j^e    first    two   vears    of    the  tations   are   for   a   modest   2  5,    increase   m 

far    back    as    economic    records    will    permit     ^St^^^^  :^rJ'\lgso^iQ52>     the'   Index    rose  price  levels  in   1968.  and  perhaps  a  bit  hss 

any    of   the   experts   to   go.   In   general,   our      . ,  3..  .  ,     ^^    grst  two  vears  of  World  War  II  than  that  in  1969.  ,  r,„r^h«ms 

national  economy  and  national  product  has       1-3  mdex  roseT9  8  7°  ^H'eefc/y  CompUat^on.         To  me  this  kind  of  erosion  o^  P^--<^ha^mg 

grown   by    about   half-an    astounding   per-      '^„!^ber  12^967  Pa^^  Power  seems  completely  unacceptabe    and  I 

Lmance'  I  touched  on  the  detailed  statis-     °^,^^t\'oUownng  survey  of  interest  rates  was  think  most  P-°P^\Z°^^.er^o^lucZ  ?he 

tics  m  my  previous  remarks."  ^  ^     the  text  of  President  Johnson's  pears  that  one  01  the  ^f^est  jobs  lacing  ui 

one  factor,  and  perhaps  the  deciding  fac-     ^^Jj^^^'^oLlals  of  the  Savings  and  Loans  Congre^  is  to  ^''"/^^:^^^^'^«  ^"^^^^,,^^0  to 

tor    in    keeping    these    advances    going,    has     remar      delivered  October  6.  1967;  Reprinted  as  to  what  the  '"^^^=^^,^  '"^f '°"  „ '"'.f  ,,ot 

been  the  newfound  ability,  and  the  willing-     f^\'^^^,^,  y^rTimes,  October  7,  1967,  Page  him   and   the   nation   if   fiscal   action^s   not 

ness   of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  tax     I2.5  taken.    The   President   has   called   innauon. 

and  'budget  policies  to  maintain  this  expan-         Three-Month  Treasury  Bills  had  risen  from  "the  cruelest  tax  of  all/'  "  i„fl„tion 

slon,    to    decrease    unemployment,    while   at     jgg  ""w  of  S.SS-.  to  4.52->  «°*'«^'"' ^*'='' ^' ^"^^  ^ '^^f.  ^verv^M-' 

the    same    time    keeping    prices    reasonably     '''l^'^.^onth  Treasury  Bills  rose  from  3.71'-.  What  must  be  done  is  bring  into  e\ervAxner 

level.  I  enumerated  the  three  major  pieces  of         "'"X't  ican  home  the  realization  that  the  cost  o. 

tax  legislation  and  additional  administrative     ^"twelve-Month    Treasury    Bills    increased  inaction  on  financial  policy    through  inna- 

actions  in  the  field  of  taxation  which,  since     ,  A^^'go^t^  5  15-,  ^  tion,  will  effect  the  family  day  by  d.iy  and 

1962,  have  resulted  In  a  total  tax  reduction     ""^^.^g^'^   Federal   Agency   Paper   was   up  week  by  week  throughout  the  year,  and  wiii 

of  $221/2  billion  annually.  from  4  53".  to  5  60'7  he  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  &  ^urw* 

subsequently,  figures  have  become  avail-     ™*corporate  Bonds  rose  from  5.22':    to  which  the  man  of  the  house  hcis  to  compute 

able  which  Illustrate  the  remarkable  stabili-        ^^,  ^"  ^  once  a  year  when  he  files  his  return. 
ty  in  consumer  prices  which  the  people  of            _'    MuniclDal  Bonds  increased  from  3.40 '7         a  surtax  would  affect  only  those  who  have 

this  country  have  enjoyed  over  the  past  six  ^  .g;^^^     '^  enjoved  the  prenous  t.ix  reductions  and  can 

vears.  The  Table  that  follows  shows  that  con-  ^^,  covermnent  Finds  It  Harder  To  Obtain  afford  to  pay.  It  affects  all  tax  Payers  eNeniy 
sumer  prices  in  the  United  States  increased  ^^  ^erm  Loans"  Washington  Post.  October  and  equitably,  Uo  the  extent  of  1  .  to  rj  . 
only  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  most  of     if^fgeV^^^i;  k-7  1  of  their  incomes.  Hopefully,  it  is  quite  tern- 

the  other  industrialized  nations  during  this  '=°:  ,  •  ^rinie-A  Bond  issue  recently  of-  porary.  and  will  soon  be  lifted— the  record 
period,  some  countries,  as  Italy  and  Japan  .^         reported  only  one-quarter     of  the  past  five  years  ^emoiistrates  tha.  otir 

have  seen  their  prices  climb  three  and  four  ^"^  ^^^li^  ^^d  Wall  Street  brace  for  tight  government  is  just  as  ready,  if  not  more 
times  as  fast  as  the  U.S.  rate.  raonew  "  Washington  Post,  October  15,  1967,     ready,  to  reduce  Uixes  when  this  can  be  done. 

consumer     price     increases-First     quarter,     ^ge^o-l  1  „      ^      ^^  ^^T^' '"^^rnnVrtL  i^Ses'^uld" "; 

mi  to  second  quarter.  1967  fri  Canada  a  prime  debenture  was  offered     son  in  the  country.  «tid ''f  J^^^^ff  who  c^n 

Percent     at   7  65-7    "Fading   Tax   Hike   Change   Hurts     disproportionately  great  for  those  ^^ho   c.in 

United   States  11-2     Bond.     Money-Market",     Washington     Post,     least  afford  them. 

Germany l^- ■*     October   18,   1967,  Page  D-8:l-  Renort  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

France  23.9         a  Double-A  bond  reached  the  market  at     _.i^^P^'°;4s,,st^m  presented  to  the  Suta- 

Unn^    Rmg^om 24.9     6.44'c   "Northern  States  »30  ?""on  offering     F^^^f^^f^^J^HoS  and  Urban  Affairs  of 

Italy         —  32.3     of    bonds    sold    out-First    Bostonian    Lij^e     ™"'^";^  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

ja'L  41.8     Group  wins  issue,  reoffers  It  to  yield  6.44 -^c       the  S-^"=^"J-°'T'^!;  .^^^  Reprinted.     Federal 

'"P"     -"" top  return  In  100  years."  WaU  Street  Journal,     ^^^^^^J,^^^^'  ^",^  1Z,   «t   Page   728. 

-•■Guide  to  Investors,  Business  and  invest-     ^^.^.^^  ^^^^ J„^^Vf,%e^'ber   14,   1967,  Page     under   the  title,  "Monetary  Policy  and  the 
^'S^!^:^^^'^^'^^:^.     219.^"Amfrrc"arB^nd°Marke^hamber  of     He.dential^Mo^^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^, 

";^'?.^^e"^Joposed  ^x  Increase".  Congres-  ^"5- /ction  N^d  C^.d  By  O^^ni,^  ^^^'^^^^  f.  ^i^'^^Z^^^^ 
sioNAL  REOO^.  vol.  113,  pt.  21,  pp.  28336-  Washington  Post,  October  20,  1967,  Pag«  ^^^/^^^^^^^^^  p^.j  October  6.  1967,  Page  A-10. 
28339.  D-8.4. 
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These  are  the  factors  which  I  see  on  the 
domeetlc  side  of  the  ledger.  However,  there 
are  also  preeslng  International  development*. 
Necessity  requires  us  to  examine  closely  the 
Inter-actlon  between  our  economy  and  hap- 
penings elsewhere  in  the  wcwld. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  foreign  policies, 
and  their  cost,  are  a  major  determlnent  of 
government  and  private  financial  decUlona 
in  this  country.  Most  prominent  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  the  Involvement  of  this 
country  In  Vietnam,  which  virlU  cost  some- 
where between  20  and  30  billion  dollars  dur- 
ing 1967.  However,  even  if  the  bati-lefronts  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  quiet,  our  budget  would 
EtUl  have  to  take  Into  account  many  delicate 
International  situations,  such  as  the  Middle 
East.  Cyprus,  and  poverty  and  unrest 
throughout  the  less-developed  countries. 
These  situations  develop,  and  problems 
arise.  Our  ability  to  respond  to  the  continu- 
ing challenges  of  world  events  depends  dl- 
recUy  upon  the  strength  of  our  economy  and 
the  international  strength  of  the  dollar. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  been  considerable 
talk  about  gold  and  the  dollar  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  «e  devaluation  Is  to  make  British 
exports  lessexpenslve  and  more  salable,  and 
make  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  rela- 
tively more  expensive.  Our  exports  are  thus 
affected  In  Britain,  In  other  countries  which 
have  devalued,  and  in  still  more  trade  areas 
which  can  buy  merchandise  either  from  the 
United  States  or  the  devaluing  countries. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  must  do 
everything  It  can  do  to  become  more  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  As  I  have  indicated 
on  several  occasions,  we  are  attempting  to 
do  something  about  this  In  our  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  elsewhere."'  The  Judg- 
ment of  all  of  the  authorities  is  that  infla- 
tion at  home  virlll  cripple  these  efforts  to 
expand  exports  and  materially  worsen  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Following  the  British  devaluation,  there 
was  a  "gold  rush"  in  several  Etoropenn  finan- 
cial centers,  with  certain  persons  and  govern- 
ments tradlni;  their  dollars  for  gold  bullion. 
This  exchange  at  one  point  reached  a  volume 
of  about  fifteen  times  that  of  an  ordinary 
day.'"  Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  trading 
was  as  Intens-.ve  as  It  was  several  years  ago 
when  the  price  of  gold  reached  $40  an  ounce. 
and  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  It  will." 
It  has  been  a  consistent  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  avoid  monetary  actions  which 
would  reward  those  who  hoard  gold  and 
speculate  that  It  will  rise  in  value.  There  are 
already  some  signs  that  the  gold  crisis  will 
run  Its  course.'"  Accordingly,  we  should  take 
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i>  See  "Appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce'.  remarks.  Congressional  Recoed.  vol. 
113.  pt'  10,  p.  135C6;  "Further  Action  in  the 
Export  Field  Pursuant  to  Small  Business 
Committee  Hearings",  remarks,  Congkes- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  19.  p.  25507; 
"Proposed  Legislation  to  Liberalize  Sub-Part 
G  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code",  re- 
marks. CONGKESSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  113,  pt.  22. 

p.  29746. 

""Heavy  European  Gold  Demand  Follows 
Pound  Devaluation".  WaslLiugto'i  Post.  No- 
vember 23,  1967,  Page  L-8;l:  "Gold  Purchases 
at  Record  Again,"  Neu:  York  Times.  Novem- 
ber 25,  1967.  page  1:2;  "Paris  Gold  Buying 
Sets  Frenzied  Peak."  Washington  Post,  No- 
vsmber   25.    1967,    page   6:4. 

'■'■  "U.S.  Stands  Firm  on  Price  of  Gold; 
Stresses  Supply,"  New  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 25.  1967.  page  1:1:  "U.S.  Economic  'Cool' 
Will  Be  Aid  to  Britain,"  by  Hobart  Roweu, 
Washington  Post,  November  26,   1967.  page 

Fl:l. 

""Economist  Sees  Gold  Crisis  Settang 
Down  In  A  Few  Months"  by  Professor  Paul 
A.  Samuelson,  Washington  Post,  November 
27,  1967,  Page  D10:l;  "Gold  Rush  Subsiding 
As'  Dollar  Holds  Firm,"  by  Frank  C.  Porter, 
Washington  Post,  November  28,  1967,  page 
A8:l. 


care  in  this  country  not  to  do  unwittingly 
what  we  would  not  do  under  any  circum- 
stances deliberately.  And.  Inaction  In  fiscal 
policy  would  have  the  effect  of  such  a  pollcy- 
by-default  In  thU  matter.  It  means  that  the 
US.  Government  will  be  required  to  borrow 
and  go  more  deeply  Into  debt  to  pay  the  bills, 
which    should    be    met    currently    with    tax 

money. 

This  Is  not  a  con-servatlve  course  of  acuon 
and  It  Is  not  a  sound  course  of  action.  I  feel 
It  would  be  doubly  unsound  because  of  the 
psychological  Impact  it  would  have  In  money 
markets  abroad,  and  the  Implications  of  Ir- 
responsibility which  might  be  drawn  from  It. 
It  is  elementary  learning  that  gold  Is 
sought  because  it  is  a  stable  source  of  value. 
Whether  the  dollar  will  continue  to  be  as 
good  as  gold,  and  will  retain  Its  stable  value 
depends  entlrelv  on  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  American  Government  manages  our 
economy. 

However,  the  ramifications  of  our  decisions 
also  win  be  felt  far  beyond  our  shores.  The 
delegates  to  the  recent  GATT  Conference  In 
Geneva  expressed  uncertainties  about  wheth- 
er these  international  developments  will  up- 
set world  trade  '■■ 

Many  countries  which  hold  dollars  as  part 
of  their  International  reserves  are  Intimately 
affected  by  the  decisions  which  fall  to  us  in 
this  country  to  make.  The  financial  authori- 
ties throughout  the  world  are  well  aware  that 
international  commerce  and  the  Internation- 
al monetary  system  which  affects  most  coun- 
tries in  the  world  rely  upon  the  proper 
application  of  tax  and  spending  policies  In 
the  United  States. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  other  countries  in  relaUon 
to  the  dollar.  I  think  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  be  overly  sanguine  about  possible 
help  from  other  countries  which  might  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  be  of  assistance  dur- 
ing a  time  of  need.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  Just 
at'such  times  when  we  will  be  most  on  our 
own.  and  things  will  be  most  difficult  for  us 
in  attempts  to  keep  our  financial  house  la 
order. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  there  are  two 
essential  points  which  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic should  keep  In  mind.  Domestically,  there 
is  a  clear  choice  between  accepting  a  tem- 
porary surtax  Increase  and  other  spending 
measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  abandoning 
the  field  to  a  more  costly  Inflation  on  the 
other.  Internationally,  our  country  has  an 
equally  clear  choice  between  responsible 
ixtion  ;ir.d  continued  financial  strength,  or 
lack  of  action  which  will  bring  a  creeping 
%veak!iess.  which  could  be  changed  quickly 
into  a  gallcrJlng  panic. 

It  bolls  down  to  a  choice  between  two  un- 
desirable alternatives:  The  first  is  a  surtax 
Increase — wii.ch  will  be  limited  to  about  ITr, 
and  will  very  probably  be  temporary.  The 
secor.d  is  inflation — which  is  by  nature  un- 
limited, which  will  start  out  In  the  next  year 
by  being  twice  as  damaging,  and  will  be  per- 
manent in  its  corrosive  effects  on  many  of 
our  population  and  upon  the  country's 
position  in  the  world. 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  sophisticated  thing  to 
make  a  decision  among  undesirable  choices. 
It  takes  a  fc;reat  deal  of  economic  and  personal 
maturity  to  do  this.  It  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  m:ike  a  decision  to  go  to  the  dentist  to 
have  an  Infected  tooth  extracted  at  a  time 
before  the  pain  has  become  unbearable. 

If  the  country  k;  to  maintain  its  economic 
he. .1th.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  those  hard 
decisions  that  our  citizens  i.re  going  to  have 
to  make. 

Taken  together,  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  In  this  mat- 
ter will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  test  of  our  re- 
solve, and  of  our  system  of  government  equal 
in  severity  and  significance  to  the  "Great 
Depression"  and  the  "Cold  War." 

"  -Eiiperts  Fear  Gold  Run  Will  Upset 
World  Trade.  '  Washington  Post,  November 
24.  1967.  Page  A-25:l. 


In  the  debate  which  will  follow,  I  hope 
that  the  press,  radio,  and  T.V.  remain  con- 
scious of  the  responsibilities  which  they  bear 
If  democracy  Is  to  endure  In  this  country  In 
times  of  stress.  I  believe  that  otir  people 
wish  to  understand  the  choices  with  which 
they  are  presented  and  need  to  know  the 
consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
and  Inaction.  The  media  have  a  vital  role. 
In  going  beyond  the  personalities  and  the 
maneuvers,  and  bringing  before  the  public 
the  substance  of  the  arguments.  This  may 
require  research  and  analysis  in  order  that 
matters  emerge  In  their  proper  perspective. 
But  this  will  be  a  historic  test  of  our  system 
of  economic  management  and  of  our  demo- 
cratic government.  We  will  be  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  reports  and  Inter- 
pretations which  the  media  will  place  In  the 
hands  of  our  people — and  will  be  depend- 
ing upon  the  good  sense  and  increasing  eco- 
nomic maturity  of  our  people  once  they  have 
this  Information. 

I  welcome  the  reopening  of  this  debate  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  hope 
that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  will  be 
found  to  be  helpful  In  some  quarters,  and 
that  I  will  be  able  to  contribute  further  as 
this  matter  progresses  through  the  Congress. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    665 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  add  one  more  thing. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, in  my  own  behalf,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  This  is  merely 
an  amendment  which  involves  a  straight 

10-percent  surtax.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  finish  one 
statement,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  reason  I  submit  this  particular 
amendment  is  that  I  would  like  my  fellow 
Senators  to  know  that  those  of  them 
who  have  said  to  me:  "I  am  concerned 
about  voting  for  a  package  of  this  nature 
because  the  $6  billion  of  expenditure  re- 
ductions might  affect  my  favorite  pro- 
gram." will  be  afforded  an  opporttmity  to 
vote  on  a  straight  10-percent  surcharge, 
which  will  raise  about  $10  billion. 

In  other  words,  this  is  to  inform  Sena- 
tors that,  If  this  package  does  not  pre- 
vail, they  will  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  a  straight  10-percent  tax 
increase. 

'     yjT.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  .SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 

which  the  Senator  has  offered  cover  both 

the  surtax  proposal  and  a  reduction  in 

expenditures? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  This  particular 
amendment,  which  I  am  submitting  by 
myself,  is  only  a  fallback  amendment,  so 
to  speak.  In  the  event  that  the  package 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  have 
offered  does  not  prevail,  then  I  am  seri- 
ously considering  calling  up  this  amend- 
ment  Tor  Just  the  straight   lO-percent 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
offered  an  amendment  containing  both 
a  surtax  and  a  cut  in  expenditures? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  We  offered  such 
an  amendment  Friday.  It  calls  for  the 
10-percent  surtax,  a  $10  billion  reduc- 


tion in  obligations,  and  a  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  in  fiscal  1969. 

We  have  put  together  a  package  which 
would  increase  taxes  on  the  one  hand 
and  cut  expenditures  on  the  other. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who  are 
the  sponsors  of  the  proposal? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 

Delaware  and  I. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  allow  me  to  join  with  them 
in  sponsoring  this  measure? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  join  with  us. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  would  be  pleased 
and  honored  to  have  the  Senator  join 
with  us  in  this  measure. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  appealing  to  the  Senate  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  package  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  just 
outlined  and  which  we  propose  to  in- 
troduce as  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
measure.  ^  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  action  whatever 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  expenditures 
or  increasing  taxes  we  are  confronted 
in  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  1968. 
with  a  deficit  ranging  between  $20  bil- 
lion and  $22  billion. 

The  estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  1969 
in  the  absence  of  any  action  to  raise 
taxes  or  reduce  expenditures  is  $28.3  bil- 
lion That  would  mean  a  total  deficit  in 
a  2-year  period  of  approximately  $50 
billion. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  if  Congress  were  to  re- 
fuse to  face  up  to  the  basic  question  of  re- 
ducing this  deficit  and  thereby  control- 
ling the  infiation,  which  is  already  get- 
ting out  of  hand  and  which  unquestion- 
ably would  spiral  even  higher  if  we  were 
not  to  take  any  action. 

Inflation  hurts  worst  those  who  can 
afford  it  the  least.  The  people  in  my 
State  and  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Florida  who  are  living  on  retirement 
pensions  are  the  ones  who  are  penalized 
the  most  by  inflation. 

There  are  many  retired  citizens  in  my 
State  and  the  State  of  Florida  who  real- 
ize that  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  to  pauperize  gradually 
the  aged  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  protect  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  received 
in  the  form  of  pensions,  social  security 
benefits,  and  payments  from  life  insur- 
ance policies  that  have  been  built  up 
over  the  years  by  thrifty  people  who 
have  tried  to  save. 

The  alternate  to  taking  some  action— 
and  it  is  a  hard  action  to  take,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed  out, 
because  it  is  not  popular  to  advocate 
reduced  spending  and  higher  taxes — is 
the  continuation  of  this  inflation,  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  interest  rates  which  are 
today  already  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  past  100  years,  and  the  ultimate  de- 
valuation of  the  American  dollar. 
We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 


if  Congress  does  not  face  up  to  this  mat- 
ter and  exercise  some  fiscal  restraint  we 
shall  ultimately  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  price  and  wage  control  in 
this  country.  I  would  hate  to  see  that 
day  arrive. 

For  that  reason,  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  in  appealing  to  the 
Senate  to  support  this  measure  which  is 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  fiscal  problem.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  House  will  accept  this  measure 
if  it  embraces  a  package  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  on  a 
realistic  basis  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  revenue  we  must 
have  in  order  to  finance  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  war  but  also  the  overall  cost 
of  our  Government  operation  today. 

I  .shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
iect  tomorrow;  however,  at  the  moment 
our  amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
until  after  we  have  disposed  of  the  re- 
maining committee  amendment. 

I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
The  bill  must  be  acted  on  before  the  end 
of  this  week. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  served  notice  on  the 
Senate  that  if  this  package  bill  is  re- 
jected he  will  offer  his  tax  increase  al- 
though, as  he  has  pointed  out,  while  I  am 
cosponsoring  and  strongly  supporting  the 
proposal  that  we  combine  a  reduction  of 
expenditures  along  with  a  tax  increase  I 
would  not  support  the  tax  increase  alone. 
My  own  personal  feeUng  is  that  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  alone  is  not  facing  up  to 
the  basic  question.  Failm-e  to  control  ex- 
penditures prior  to  a  tax  increase  would 
merely  pour  more  money  into  the  spend- 
ing programs.  I  am  fearful  that  we  would 
not  accomplish  anything  by  taking  the 
latter  course. 

Regardless  of  the  position  that  I  as  well 
as  others  may  have.  Congress  should  face 
up  to  the  issue  before  we  complete  action 
on  the  pending  bill.  Senators  are  now 
on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  series  of 
rollcall  votes  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  announce  not  only  to  our  own  con- 
stituents but  also  to  these  foreign  central 
banks  exactly  what  position  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  is  going  to 
take  on  fiscal  restraint. 

This  is  our  hour  of  decision. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  inform  the  Senate  as 
to  the  position  the  administration  is  tak- 
ing—whether it  is  in  favor  of  or  opposed 
to  the  proposal  or  taking  no  position  on 

it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  speeches  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  made  publicly 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  principles  of 
the  amendment.  The  speeches  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
making,  including  those  which  he  made 
last  week,  likewise  endorse  the  principles 
of  the  amendment.  As  to  whether  or  not, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  they  will  en- 
dorse this  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  a  member  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  I  would  suggest  that  he  is  in  a 


better  jwsition  to  get  the  answer.  Thus 
far  I  have  been  imable  to  get  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  have  an  opinion  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this  matter 
as  of  this  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  expect 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  can  cet  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  ad- 
ministration will  endorse  this  packaee 
easier  than  I  can.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  .spcakinc  la.st 
week  in  Texas  and  acain  in  the  Midwest, 
made  many  statements  to  the  effect  that 
he  supported  fiscal  restraint  and  control 
in  the  spending. 

This  amendment  merely  carries  out 
the  objective  that  the  President  said  he 
wanted  to  achieve.  Therefore,  as  one  who 
is  basically  an  optimist  and  always  likes 
to  be  optimistic,  I  am  iiroceeding  on  the 
premise  that  we  liave  the  strong  support 
of  the  administration  for  our  combined 
expenditure  reduction  and  tax  increase 
proposal  unless  they  say  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  under  those  circumstances, 
the  normal  procedure,  as  the  manager  of 
the  bill  knows,  is  that  an  amendment  of 
this  type  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasury 
Department  with  a  request  that  they 
submit  their  best  judgment  on  the 
amendment 

I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
can  help  us  by  uiving  .«;ome  information 
on  that  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
point  out  that  the  amendment  has  been 
submitted  to  them,  and  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  that  time 
took  a  position  against  the  expenditure 
reduction  proposal.  However,  since  that 
time  ihcv  have  been  making  great 
speeches  in  favor  of  such  a  proposal. 
Time  alone  will  tell  on  what  side  they 
will  be  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  men- 
tioned several  times  the  indecision  that 
exists  in  various  quarters  of  his  admin- 
istration. However,  whether  the  admin- 
istration is  for  or  against  the  proposal 
and  whether  the  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  for  or  against  it  will  be  deter- 
mined when  we  vote.  Let  everybody  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Let  the  country  know 
what  position  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion will  take. 

I  think  that  American  business  is  ex- 
periencing difficulty  in  making  its  plans 
for  operation  in  the  coming  year  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  will 
or  will  not  be  a  tax  increase.  Let  Congress 
answer  that  question  this  week. 

I  hope  that  we  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  and  taxes  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  as  we  reduce 
spending  in  a  realistic  manner.  If.  how- 
ever Congress  is  not  going  to  do  that, 
then  let  the  Senate  answer  the  question 
by  rollcall  vote  and  reject  the  proposal. 
Then  let  the  information  po  out  to  the 
country  and  to  the  international  bankers 
as  well,  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
administration  is  going  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Congress  should  answer  the  question, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  am  ready  to  answer  it  today  or  tomor- 
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row  But  the  question  will  be  answered, 
and  every  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  his  vote. 

Surely  the  administration  will  back 
us  with  their  support.  However,  time 
alone  will  tell  whether  their  expressions 
of  fiscal  restraint  are  in  earnest  or 
whether  they  are  just  poUtical  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
manacer  of  the  bill  whether  or  not  it 
is  going  to  be  the  contention  of  those 
manaKing  the  bill  and  the  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  committee — especially  rep- 
resenting this  amendment — that  it  will 
have  the  backing  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment or  will  be  opposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  too  should  like  to 
know,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  too 
important.  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  well  enough  to  know  that  they 
will  form  their  own  opinions  without  re- 
gard to  -what  the  administration  says. 
and  I  affl- confident  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  his  position  firmly  in 
mind,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
administration. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  undecided  and  wants  instructions  r.s 
to  how  to  vote  I  would  suggest  that  he 
call  the  White  House,  and  if  he  is  un- 
able to  get  the  information  I  shall  try 
to  get  the  information  as  to  how  they 
want  him  to  vote.  If,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator really  wants  some  good  advice  as  to 
how  to  vote  I  will  give  it  to  him  now: 
Support  this  package  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  myself 
wherein  we  reduce  spending  by  $6  billion 
and  then  raise  taxes  by  10  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  respect  his 
judgment.  I  believe  it  is  bad  in  this  case, 
but  I  still  respect  it.  I  intend  to  do  everj'- 
thing  I  can  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  the  wrong  course. 

I  address  my  remarks  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
make  every  effort  to  clarify  the  position 
of  the  administration,  specifically  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  misin- 
formed as  to  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration. So  I  again  ask  the  manager 
of  the  bill  whethei-  he  has  any  informa- 
tion, any  indication  at  this  moment,  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury opposes  this  amendment,  approves 
of  this  amendment,  or  voices  no  opinion 
on  this  amendment.  One  of  those  three 
forms  is  the  customary,  response  given 
to  every  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  question,  I  can  say  only  two 
things:  First,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  heard,  as  did  the  other 
Senators,  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  able  Henry 
Fowler,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  was  questioned  with  re- 
spect to  this  package. 

If  I  recall  correctly  he  said  something 
like:  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  we  need  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  tax  increase  so  uigentiy 


that  I  would  be  uilling  to  do  most  any- 
thing or  take  most  anything  to  get  It." 
Over  and  over,  that  was  his  testimony. 
Not  exactly  in  those  words,  but  that  is 
pretty  much  the  context  of  what  he 
said. 

Since  then,  I  understand  that,  while 
he  would  prefer  simply  to  have  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  tax  increase  alone  and 
leave  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  the  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  expenditures,  as  tliey 
would  decide  to  reduce  them.  Neverthe- 
less, he  still  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
tax  increase  is  going  to  be  coupled  with 
an  expenditure  control,  he  would  still 
like  the  package  if  it  did  not  provide 
for  more  than  a  $5  billion  expenditure 
limitation. 

So  it  is  my  general  feeling  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  in  favor 
of  this  particular  package  with  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  cut  because  he  feels 
that  we  are  taking  too  big  a  bite  into 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  he  also  be- 
lieves that  it  is  cjuite  difficult  to  live  with 
the  provision  in  this  measure  with  re- 
spect to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  personnel  and  the  fact  that  only  one 
job  could  be  filled  when  four  vacancies 
occurred. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  in  favor  of  the  specifics  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Have  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  submitted  it  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  official  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
comm.ent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  already  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Department.  I  put 
their  answer  into  the  Record  some  time 
ago. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  always  wants  to  be  siu-e  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  before  he  casts 
his  vote,  that  the  administration  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes  and  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  10-percent  increase  in  taxes.  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  too  enthusiastic 
about  the  reduction  in  spending  that  we 
liave  in  this  package. 

While  I  would  disagree  with  that  con- 
clusion, myself,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, as  one  who  apparently  desires  to 
support  the  administration,  can  vote  for 
all  the  tax  increases  and  against  all 
spending  cuts  and  can  go  home  feeling 
sure  he  is  supporting  liis  administration, 
which  I  know  he  always  desires  to  do. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  listen  to  a  discussion  between  two 
f;ood  adherents  to  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  would  hesitate 
to  send  it  to  the  Treasury  and  ask  them 
for  their  official  comment?  I  would  re- 
spectfully request  that  they  do  so.  so  that 
Senators  will  have   the  benefit  of   the 


Treasury  Department's  decision  and  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  believe  It  is  our 
responsibility,  in  Congress,  to  increase 
taxes.  The  administration  cannot  in- 
crease taxes.  We  can.  We  believe  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  reduce  appropriations. 
The  administration  cannot  reduce  ap- 
propriations. We  can.  So  we  do  not  be- 
heve  there  is  any  necessity  to  send  tlie 
amendment  to  the  administration  for 
their  comment,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  wants  it  so  that  he  will  know 
how  to  be  guided  in  his  voting. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  appreciate 
having  it,  and  I  believe  we  should  fol- 
low the  routine  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in 
which  we  not  only  ask  for  their  opinion 
but  also  ask  for  their  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  these  items. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  going  to  offer  any  amendments 
t3  the  bill? 

Mv.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  sent  them  to  the  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready sent  them? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  the  Senator  re- 
ceived a  response? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Sometimes  I  get  a  re- 
sponse and  sometimes  I  do  not.  That  is 
not  my  fault. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
avoiding  my  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
want  to  know  what  the  administration 
thinks  about  his  amendment,  that  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  what  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
package  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
was  submitted  to  the  administration  on 
February  1,  1968.  The  bill  v,-as  introduced 
on  January  31.  The  only  difference  in 
this  package  and  that  bill  is  that  we  are 
now  proposing  a  $6  billion  reduction  in 
spending,  whereas  I  proposed  $3  billion. 
The  administration  did  reply.  Their  an- 
swer is  a  part  of  the  Finance  Committee 
hearings.  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  read  the  committee  hearings,  he  will 
find  the  answer  of  the  administration, 
because  I  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  I 
have  read  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  I  can  read  it  to  him, 
but  he  can  read  it  for  himself. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  read  it,  to  make 
certain  I  knew  what  they  said.  I  have 
read  it,  and  it  does  not  endorse  this 
amendment  as  submitted. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  the  position  of  the 
present  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  co- 

sponsorj  of  the  amendment  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  this  point  does 

not  endorse  this  proposal.  Is  that  a  fair 

statement? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  event  that  the 

amendment   proposed   by   the    Senator 

from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
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ware  is  successful  and  it  becomes  law,  is 
it  anticipated  that  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  additional  taxes  this  year, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  m 
hearings  before  the  committee:  or  is  it 
the  contention  of  the  Senators  that  we 
first  may  be  faced  with  an  additional  tax 
above  the  10-percent  surtax  and,  in  addi- 
tion the  possibility  of  wage  and  pnce 
controls,  even  if  the  10-percent  surtax  is 
nassed?  Is  that  the  hope  for  the  future? 
Is  that  the  death  of  America  as  a  great 
power,  and  the  end  of  the  theology  of 

hope?  ,.  ^     ■       ♦„ 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  listenmg  to 
those' words,  those  beautiful  phrases  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  they 
mean.  I  am  not  sure  whether  anyone  else 

does. 

Mr  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wants  me  to  clarify  them,  I  will 
clarify  them. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  question.  I  will  answer  it.  The 
question  was.  Is  this  the  end  of  America? 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  could  be  the 
end  of  America.  The  end  of  America 
could  come  if  the  American  people  do  not 
have  the  self-discipline  to  face  up  to 
some  of  their  own  responsibUities  at 
home  and  begin  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  reduce  the  size  of  expenditures  and 
begin  to  act  in  a  more  rational  fashion^ 
If  that  is  not  done,  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
end  of  America.  . 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  tr>-mg  to 
accomplish  right  now.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam,  with  aU  the 
expenditures  that  are  involved  there,  and 
at    the    same    time    take    on    gigantic, 
enormous    commitments    aU    over    the 
worid,  and  also  have  huge  programs  at 
home,  even  if  we  were  that  rich— and  we 
are  not.  The  moment  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money,  even  though  we  are  nch  and 
powerful;  the  moment  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand that,  I  think  on  that  day  we  wi 
begin  to  get  stronger,  because  we  will 
thtn  start  to  preserve  some  of  our  sub- 
stance. That  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da understands,  does  he  not,  that  the 
President,  in  a  press  conference  last  Sat- 
urday, said  that  we  could  do  all  those 
things. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  can 
state  anything  he  wants  to,  but  do  not 
state  it  as  coming  from  my  mind  or  as 
my  understanding.  If  he  wants  to  speak 
his  own  views,  he  can  do  so  on  his  own 
time.  .         , 

Mr  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  contention  ot 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  the  event 
the  amendment  which  he  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  are  cosponsoring,  is 
not  successful,  and  if  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax becomes  law,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  impose  additional  taxes  on 
the  American  people  this  year? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  with  his  great 
vision  into  the  future  and  with  his  super- 
intelligence,  tell  us  exactly  what  wUl  hap- 
pen in  Vietnam?  I  am  sure  that  he  could 
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then  give  us  the  answers  to  his  own  ques- 
tions. „  ^  ^    ,,  „,l,„4. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Why  not  tell  us  what 
will  happen  in  the  war  on  crime? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  assume  tliat  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues  at  tlie  present 
rate  or  that  tlie  amount  of  escalation 
which  has  been  anticipated  takes  place, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  further  crisis 
requiring  additional  taxes.  Is  it  antici- 
pated that  tliere  may  be  a  request  for 
additional  taxes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  seek  an 
answer  from  a  representative  of  his  own 
administration.  As  a  Senator  in  the 
minority  I  have  difficulty  in  getting  an- 
swers, and  at  times  when  I  do  get  theni 
I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  w  nat 
they  are  because  the  admimstration 
switches  its  views  so  often.  But  surely 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  administration  and  as  one 
who  apparently  does  not  want  to  vote 
until  he  finds  out  where  the  administra- 
tion stands,  can  at  least  find  out  what 
they  want  to  do.  If  perchance  he  finds 
out  I  would  appreciate  his  telling  the 

rest  of  us. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  future  holds.  There  may  have  to 
be  a  request  for  additional  taxes  at  some 
later  date,  depending  on  our  fmther  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  hope  not.  as  I  am  sui-e  the 
Senator  hopes  not.  Until  we  know  what 
the  future  holds  we  have  no  way  of  tell- 
ing what  requests  will  be  made  of  us.  l 
am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  return  to  the 
matter  of  tlie  excise  tax  and  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  as  the 
present  manager  of  the  bill,  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  substantial  increase 
in  sales,  in  a  proportion  higher  than 
normal,  this  year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  no  way  to 
know  what  the  future  holds. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  agree  or 
disagree  that  the  revenue  figures  which 
were  given  to  us  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  10-percent  ex- 
c\=e  tax  would  indicate  we  would  have  a 
b"nner  year  in  car  sales  this  year? 

"Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  have  any 
inloimation  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
f'om  Florida,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  is 

acquainted  with  the  statement 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  can  tell  us.  He  seems  to  be 
in  a  better  position.  What  docs  the  fu- 
ture hold  in  the  automobile  field  this 
year?  Why  does  the  Senator  not  tell  us.'' 
i  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  caimot 
tell  us  he  should  not  have  inserted  the 
budget  estimate  in  the  Record,  and  the 
Senator  did  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  said  we  were  going  to  have 
$1.5  bUlion  to  S2.66  bilUon  additional 
revenues  in  fiscal  1989,  and  $309  million 
additional  in  1968. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  that 
kind  of  statement. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.   Those   are   budget 

figures.  ^        . 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
stand  by  the  budget  figures. 


Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  wUl  see 
the  letters  'est"  in  parentheses,  which 
means  -estimate."  That  is  what  they 
tliink  might  happen.  That  indication  is 
in  front  of  all  of  those  figures.  This 
means  "I  cannot  swear  to  it;  it  is  an 
estimate.  It  is  an  educated  guess." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  Ls  only  fair  to  tell 
people  that  the  Senator  has  two  sets  of 
figures.  The  Senate  should  be  informed 
which  ficures  were  u.sed  in  the  estimate. 
The  Senator  has  a  7-percent  tax  on 
automobiles  at  manufacturers'  prices.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  £MATHERS.  That  is  what  the  ex- 
cise tax  is.  .  . 
Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  a  7-perccnt  tax  on  the  average  cost 
of  automobUcs  at  manufacturers'  prices. 
I  am  asking  iiow  many  units  were  esti- 
mated to  be  in  tliat  figure  which  i.s  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimate.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know  on  budgeted  re- 
ceipts on  automobiles  how  many  units  it 
is  estimated  will  be  included  in  this  bill 
for  the  year  1968-69.                      ,    .,  ^  „ 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  will  supply  those 

figures.  „       ,       , 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  hope  the  Senator  does 
better  tlian  the  Treasury.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  Treasury  to  supply  them 
for  tlie  record. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  l.ave  just  been 
supplied  the  figures.  The  budget  esti- 
mate is  based  on  estimated  manufac- 
turers' sales  in  the  calendar  year  1968 
of  9  250,000  cars.  This  assumes  an  aver- 
age manufacturers'  price  of  S2,500  per 
car  and  on  the  average  means  a  tax  of 
$175  per  car.  This  includes  estimated 
imports. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10 : 30  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  busmess 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10 :30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m..  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  26, 1968,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominatiom  received  by  the 
Senate,  March  25,  1968: 

SECRCTARY     OP    THE    DEPARTME.NT    OP    HEALTH. 

Education,  and  \\ei.f.\re 
Wilbur  J   Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Healvh,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

DIPLOMATIC    AND    FORtIGN     SERVICE 

Frank  E  McKinney,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Am- 
b.issador  Extraordinarj-  and  Plenipot«iaiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ^^,fPf'"-„ 

Robert  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr..  of  Ill^o^;^° 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  P'enlPO- 
lenliary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
France. 

INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

EdwMd  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Efeculive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  unUl  his 
successor  has  been  appointed. 

Hemis-Fair  Commissions 

Edward  Clark,  of  Texas  to  b«  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Federal  exhibit  at  Hemls-Fair 
1968. 
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AchieTementt  of  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station,  Idaho 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week 
industrialists,  financiers,  and  nuclear 
specialists  from  over  the  Nation  will 
gather  in  Idaho  Falls  for  a  special  indus- 
trial seminar  sponsored  by  the  Idaho 
Palls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  most  significant  meeting, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  describing  the  estab- 
lishment development  and  the  history- 
making  achievements  of  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho. 

In  194^,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion established  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  near  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho, 
covering  a  tract  of  894  square  miles.  To- 
day, this  testing  station  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's principal  centers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative Atomic  Energy  Commission 
report  on  its  Idaho  program  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pour  ordinary  light  bulbs  burned  in  an 
Isolated  building  In  the  desolate  Idaho  sage- 
brush country  on  the  morning  of  December 
20.  1951. 

The  bulbs  were  commonplace  enough,  but 
there  was  nothing  ordinary  about  the  power 
that  was  lighting  them  on  this  winter's  day 
more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

The  energy  that  made  them  glow  c^me 
from  the  EBR-1.  the  first  nuclear  reactor 
to  be  built  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Conrjmls- 
slon's  National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  an 
hour's  fast  drive  from  this  bustling  south- 
eastern Idaho  community. 

The  experiment  was  the  first  practical 
demonstration  of  obtaining  usable  power 
from  a  nuclear  reactor  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 

The  next  day  the  EBR-1 — for  Experimen- 
tal Breeder  Reactor  No.  1 — produced  enough 
power  to  light  the  entire  facility. 

Everybody  was  abundantly  sure,  in  the- late 
1940's,  of  what  could  happen  when  the 
new-found  energy  of  the  atom  was  suddenly 
unleashed  in  all  its  fury.  Two  atomic  bomb 
explosions  over  Japan  in  World  War  II  had 
left  no  doubt  about  this. 

But  nobody  was  quite  sure  what  could 
happen  when  man  began  to  use  nuclear  re- 
actors to  control  this  energy  and  release  it 
gradually  for  nondestructive  purposes. 

How  should  you  build  a  reactor,  anyway? 
What  materials  and  methods  should  be  used? 
Would  reactors  really  work?  If  they  worked, 
would  they  be  safe? 

Scientists  and  engineers  over  the  country 
were  busily  seeking  the  answers  to  these 
questions  by  slide  rule  and  theory.  But  when 
they  got  through  with  their  calculations  and 
actually  built  a  reactor,  how  would  they 
know  they  were  right? 

The  AEC  established  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  1948  to  do  Just  what  Its 


name  Implies — test  reactors — and  thus  help 
engineers  and  scientists  to  prove  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong. 

The  location  chosen  for  this  purpose  could 
h.TJdly  have  been  Improved  upon. 

Situated  on  a  mile  high  plateau  In  the 
Snake  River  Valley,  the-  NRTS  covers  an 
enormous  tract  of  894  square  miles  that  Is 
more  than  three  quarters  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  Dotted  by  towering  buttes,  the  land 
Is  a  sweeping  i)lain  of  lava,  sagebrush  and 
vast  silences  where  tmie  seems  to  move  in 
eoius. 

Mastodons  roamed  the  area  25,000  years 
ago.  Antelopes  are  its  only  permanent  in- 
habitants today.  It  was  clear  that  if  some- 
thing did  go  WTong  with  an  experimental 
reactor,  the  remoteness  of  the  Idaho  desert 
could  be  relied  upon  to  contain  the  conse- 
quences. 

Today,  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion is  one  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sions principal  centers  for  developing  the 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

It  has.  by  any  count,  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  power,  propulsion,  research  and 
testing  reactors  and  related  equipment.  More 
than  40  of  these  facilities  have  been  built 
there  nt  a  cost  of  nearly  $500  million. 

It  has  been  called  a  sagebrush  college  of 
reactor    knowledge    undupUcated    anywhere. 

And  it  has  been  described  by  visiting  scl- 
entist«.  including  leading  figures  in  the  Rus- 
sian atomic  energy  complex,  as  a  "must"  on 
the  itinerary  of  any  serious  nuclear  scientist. 

THE    FIRST    NUCLEAR    SUBMARINE 

A  plaque  on  the  side  of  the  EBR-1  now 
commemorates  it  as  the  first  reactor  to  pro- 
vide power  for  actual  electrlcil  generation 
and  the  four  light  bulbs  are  treasured  me- 
mentoes of  this  historic  achievement. 

Despite  the  light  bulb  experiment,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  be  another  use  of  nuclear 
energy  that  was  to  be  developed  first  at  NRTS 
and  to  lead  indirectly  to  construction  of  the 
first  civilian  nuclear  power  reactor. 

Nuclear  fuel  is  both  compact  and  long- 
lasting.  A  pound  of  uranium  is  a  piece  no 
bigger  than  a  golf  ball  and  has  the  potential 
energy  of  approximately  three  million  pounds 
of  coal.  Even  with  today's  so-called  light 
water  power  reactors,  which  use  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  uranium  in  their  fuel  cores,  com- 
paratively small  amounts  of  nuclear  fuel 
will  last  a  long  time. 

Additionally,  uranium  "btirns"  without  the 
use  of  oxygen  and  without  giving  off  smoke 
or  other  combustion  products.  No  air  Is  need- 
ed to  stoke  the  fires  of  nuclear  fission,  the 
atom  splitting  process  that  produces  nuclear 
heat. 

Obviously,  such  a  fuel  would  be  ideal  for 
submarines  which,  in  the  1940's.  were  severe- 
ly limited  in  underwater  range  by  their  oxy- 
gen requirements  and  the  constant  need  to 
recharge  their  electrical  batteries.  Thus,  the 
construction  of  the  Navy's  first  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  USS  Nautilus,  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  August.  1950. 

■The  Nautilus.''  said  former  President  Tru- 
man in  signing  the  authorization  bill,  "will 
be  able  to  move  underwater  at  more  than 
20  knots.  A  few  potmds  of  uranium  will  give 
her  ample  fuel  to  travel  thotisands  of  miles 
at  top  speed.  She  will  be  able  to  stay  under- 
water indefinitely.  Her  atomic  engine  will 
permit  her  to  be  completely  free  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  She  will  not  even  require  a 
breathing  tube  to  the  surface." 

Work  to  make  these  predictions  come 
true  began  at  the  NRTS  early  in  1951.  Con- 
struction of  a  prototype  submarine  reactor 
took  place  in  two  submarine  hull  sections 
specially  erected  at  NRTS  to  simulate  condi- 
tions  which   would    be   found   on   the   USS 


Nautilus.  Gradually,  amid  a  maze  of  pipes, 
wire,  motors,  valvea,  and  Instruments,  the 
reactor  began  to  take  shape. 

On  May  31,  1953,  the  prototype  reactor 
was  brought  to  power.  A  few  weeks  later 
it  staged  a  66-hour  full  power  run  equiva- 
lent to  a  non-stop  underwater  trip  from 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland  at  top  speed 

Then,  on  January  21.  1954.  the  actuil 
Nautilus  was  launched  with  a  similar  reactor 
in  her  hull  and  the  U.S.  nuclear  Navy  was 
born.  The  ship  was  to  make  naval  history 
in  1958  by  traveling  1,830  miles  under  the 
polar  Ice  cap  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

DEVELOPING  CIVILIAN   POWER 

Meanwhile,  the  design  and  development 
of  successful  submarine  reactors  were  pro- 
viding the  technology  for  a  plant  that  could 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  energy 
for  full-scale  electric  power  production. 

The  result  was  the  Shipplngport  Atomic 
Power  Station  built  by  the  AEC.  Westing- 
house  Ellectric  Corporation  and  Duquesne 
Light  Company  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  the  nation's  first  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion. Shipplngport  went  "on  line"  in  Decem- 
ber, 1957.  Today  after  a  decade  of  steady  op- 
eration. Shipplngport  is  still  supplying  large 
quantities  of  power  to  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Among  the  40  reactors  and  suppwrting  fa- 
cilities erected  at  the  NRTS  are  three  test 
reactors  which  also  have  played  a  significant 
part  in  civilian  nuclear  power  development. 

These  include  the  Materials  Testing 
Reactor,  or  MTR,  completed  in  1952  to  test 
reactor  construction  materials  and  operation 
methods.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  stu-e  that 
these  materials  and  methods  were  safe  and 
to  use  and  to  find  this  out  in  weeks  or  months 
instead  of  the  years  it  would  take  under 
actual  power  reactor  operations.  Almost 
every  power  reactor  In  existence  in  the  world 
today  owes  some  debt  to  knowledge  gained 
from  the  MTR. 

Newer  and  larger  companion  facilities  to 
the  MTR  are  the  Engineering  Test  Reactor, 
which  began  operation  In  September,  1957, 
and  the  Advanced  Test  Reactor,  which  be- 
came operative  In  July,  1967. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  effort? 

Sixteen  civilian  nuclear  reactors  now  are 
operable  throughout  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  combined  generating  capacity  of  2.8 
million  kilowatts — enough  to  meet  the  dally 
household  electrical  needs  of  about  700,000 
American  families. 

Twenty-one  more  power  reactors,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  14'/2  million  kilowatts, 
are  under  construction  and  41  new  nuclear 
plants,  with  33  million  kilowatt  total  capac- 
ity, are  on  order  by  the  utility  Industry. 

Twelve   more   nuclear    generating   plants, 
.  with  over  10  million  kilowatts  of  capacity, 
have  been  announced  by  utilities  for  orders 
in  the  near  future. 

"The  use  of  nuclear  power  for  generating 
electricity."  declares  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
"is  beginning  to  make  some  return  on  the 
millions  invested  by  both  Government  and 
industry  on  its  development. 

"Further,  it  Is  beginning  to  give  promise 
of  substantial  savings  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer because  of  Its  comjjetltlveness  with 
other  sources  of  power. 

"Estimates  are  that  within  coming  decades 
the  cost  of  both  nuclear  i>ower  and  other 
power  resulting  from  competition  by  the 
atom  conld  bring  about  savings  to  the  public 
of  more  than  $1  billion  a  year." 

TOWARD    INCREASINGLY    EFFICIENT    REACTORS 

A  primary  goal  of  the  AEC's  continuing 
FK>wer  program  Is  the  development  of  re- 
actors which  will  make  more  efficient  use  of 
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the  uranium  fuel  In  their  cores  than  present 
day  power  retujtors  are  able  to  do. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  achieve  bo- 
called  "breeder"  reactors  which  actually  wiU 
produce  more  fuel  than  they  consume. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  seemingly 
magical  feat  Is  to  use  radiation  from  an 
operating  reactor  to  turn  a  non-readily  fis- 
sionable type  of  uranium  called  U-238  Into 
a  readily  fissionable  artificial  element  called 
Plutonium. 

The  Plutonium  then  would  be  used  as 
reactor  fuel. 

The  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  has 
played  and  Is  playing  an  important  part  In 
tills  effort. 

The  Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  No.  1, 
the  reactor  that  powered  the  light  bulb  ex- 
periment, was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
this  kind  of  breeding  Is  actually  feasible.  It 
did  so  la  a  series  of  notable  experiments  in 
the  1950'8. 

The  reactor  was  retired  In  April,  1964,  and 
made  a  Registered  National  Historic  Land- 
mark In  August,  1966.  during  a  dedication 
ceremony  led  by  President  Johnson, 

Its  successor,  the  Experimental  Breeder 
Reactor  No.  2.  or  EBR-2,  was  designed  to 
further  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the 
breeding  concept.  EBR-2  Is  currently  the  key 
Irradiation  test  facility  In  the  AEC's  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  program — the 
Commission's  principal  approach  to  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  con- 
cept. 

Once  attained  on  a  commercial  scale, 
breeding  vsriU  permit  essentially  all  of  the 
uranium  In  our  nuclear  fuel  resources  to  be 
used  for  energy  Instead  of  a  tiny  fraction  of 
It,  as  is  now  the  case. 

OTHEB    REACTOR   PROGRAMS 

The  reactors  evolved  for  the  submarines 
and  for  Shipplngport  were  pressurized  water 
reactors;  I.e.,  reactors  In  which  the  water 
used  to  remove  heat  from  the  reactor  core  Is 
kept  under  pressure  so  that  It  will  not  boU. 

The  pressurized  water  Is  led  to  a  chamber 
where  the  heat  that  it  has  picked  up  from 
the  core  is  transferred  to  water  In  a  sec- 
ondary system  of  piping.  Water  In  the  sec- 
ondary system  then  is  allowed  to  boll  to 
make  steam  to  make  a  turbine  generator  or 
a  propulsion  system  go. 

An  Important  family  of  reactors  known  as 
the  BORAX  reactors  was  developed  at  NRTS 
beginning  in  1953  to  demonstrate  the  feas- 
ibility of  an  opposite  kind  of  reactor.  These 
are  boiling  water  reactors;  i.e..  reactors  in 
which  water  is  allowed  to  boil  within  the 
reactor  vessel  so  as  to  feed  steam  directly  to 
a  turbo-generator  or  a  propulsion  system. 

Both  types  are  In  wide  use  In  the  U.S. 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  today. 

Other  NRTS  reactor  activity  has  Included 
development  of  small  portable  power  reactors 
designed  for  military  use  under  field  condi- 
tions; work  on  advanced  submarine  reactors 
and  reactors  for  naval  surface  vessels.  In- 
cluding the  carrier  Enterprise,  the  cruiser 
Long  Beach  and  the  frigates  Bainbridge  and 
Truxtun;  a  nuclear  aircraft  program:  and  a 
power  reactor  designed  to  use  an  organic 
liquid  Instead  of  water  to  remove  heat  from 
the  core. 

ENSURING    REACTOR    SAFETY 

Making  sure  that  propulsion,  power  and 
other  reactors  are  safe  Is  as  Important  an 
aspect  of  NRTS  activities  as  developing  them 
In  the  first  place. 

On  July  22,  1954.  BORAX-I.  the  first  of  the 
boiling  water  prototypes,  was  deliberately  op- 
erated beyond  normal  limits  to  observe  the 
e.Tect  of  an  uncontrolled  burst  of  power 
upon  It. 

The  result  was  a  spectacular  outpouring  of 
steam  and  water  from  Inside  the  reactor  core. 
The  tremendous  heat  which  was  developed 
melted  the  fuel  Into  a  twisted  mass  of  metal 
and  the  reactor  was  destroyed.  But  there  was 
no  bomb-like  explosion  nor  spread  of  radioac- 
tive debris. 
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since  the  BORAX-I  demonstration,  other 
tesU  of  reactor  behavior  have  been  conducted 
In  four  reactors  built  especially  for  tlUs  pur- 
pose. These  have  been  called  SPERT  re- 
actors—for Special  Power  Excursion  Test. 

More  than  2.000  tests  under  abnormal  op- 
erating conditions  have  been  carried  out  In 
these  faclUtles.  These  have  Included  tests  In 
which  power  within  the  reactors  ^-as  r.Used 
from  fliishUght  battery  level  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  Hoover  dam  output  within  fractions 
of  a  second. 

So  far.  the  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  make  reactors 
destroy  themselves.  The  evidence  Indicates, 
rather,  that  reactors  tend  to  shut  themselves 
down  under  extreme  power  surges. 

Engineers  agree  that  the  worst  possible  ac- 
cident In  today's  water-cooled  power  reactor 
would  be  loss  of  reactor  coolant  water 
through  a  major  piping  break. 

They  agree  also  that,  In  such  a  case,  the 
major  damage  would  be  a  meltdown  of  re- 
actor fuel  if  the  fuel  Is  not  protected  by 
engineered  safety  systems.  If  the  safety  sys- 
tems are  employed,  d.-unage  to  tlie  fuel  would 
be  limited  to  rupturing  of  some  fuel  pins, 
and  the  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
radioactivity  released  would  be  confined  by 
the  reactor  containment  and  other  safety 
systems  that  are  an  Integral  part  of  civilian 
power  reactors. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  certain,  NRTS 
now  has  under  construction  au  approxi- 
mately $25  million  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  facility 
which  will  test  these  theories. 

In  LOFT  the  reactor's  primary  coolant  sys- 
tem will  be  Intentionally  breached  during 
power  operation  to  simulate  the  worst  acci- 
dent condition  and  test  the  abUlty  of  the 
safety  systems  to  prevent  major  fuel  melt- 
down. 

Even  though  such  an  accident  Is  extremely 
unUkely,  the  significantly  larger  sizes  of  com- 
mercial" nuclear  power  plants  now  being  built 
necessitate  designing  ways  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce the  potential  release  of  radioactivity. 
The  major  safety  devices  being  developed  In- 
clude core  flooding  systems,  which  flood  the 
reactor  core  with  water  to  prevent  fuel  melt- 
ing, and  spray  system,  which  reduce  pressures 
within  the  containment  shell  and  possibly,  by 
chemical  additives,  "wash"  the  radloactu-lty 
from  the  containment  atmosphere  before  it 
can  escape. 

OTHER  NRTS  PROGRAMS 

A  nuclear  power  reactor  builds  up  quan- 
tities of  radioactive  materials  called  fission 
products  which  must  be  periodically  removed 
from  its  fuel  core  If  the  reactor  Is  to  continue 
to  operate  economically. 

When  the  build-up  reaches  a  certain  point, 
the  spent  fuel  Is  removed  from  the  reactor 
to  a  plant  where  chemicals  are  used  to  dis- 
solve it  and  to  separate  the  fission  products 
from  the  unused  uranium. 

An  engineering  triumph  at  NRTS  Is  the  $56 
million  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant 
which  has  developed  a  continuous  dissolu- 
tion process  that  greatly  expedites  this  chore. 
The  plant,  which  has  attained  international 
recognition  for  this  and  other  advances,  has 
been  salvaging  unused  fissionable  uranium — 
worth  about  $300  an  ounce — from  reactor 
fuel  elements  since  1953. 

Another  NRTS  plant,  called  the  Fuel  Cy- 
cle Facility,  has  been  built  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  melt-purlfylng  sal- 
vaged fuel  and  refabricatlng  It — on  the 
spot — Into  new  fuel  elements  in  a  fully- 
Integrated,  closed  cycle  plant  operated  by  re- 
mote control.  The  process  is  a  first  in  reactor 
technology. 

Still  another  Idaho  first — and  one  of  the 
most  tinportant— Is  the  Waste  Calcining  Fa- 
cility, built  to  reduce  highly  radioactive 
liquid  wastes  from  the  chemical  reprocessing 
operation  Into  more  easily  manageable  and 
safer  solid  forms. 

These  take  up  about  one  tenth  the  storage 
space  needed  for  liquid  wastes.   Savings  thus 
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made  possible  In  the  handling  of  fuel  element 
wastes  are  expected  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
of  nuclear  power  still  further. 

STATISTICS 

The  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
managed  by  the  AEC's  Idaho  Operations  Of- 
fice in  IdaJio  Falls,  employs  approximately 
5.000  people,  Including  Government  person- 
nel and  workers  for  six  contracting  com- 
I>anles  which  operate  the  facility  for  the 
AEC. 

The  largest  single  employer  In  Idaho,  the 
site  has  combined  payrolls  and  supply  and 
equipment  purchases  that  jiour  some  »60 
million  into  the  Idaho  economy  each  year. 

The  population  of  Idaho  Falls  has  risen 
from  19,000  In  1949,  when  the  NRTS  was 
established,  to  nearly  40.000  today.  Some  30 
nearbv  communities  where  NRTS  workers 
and  tiielr  families  also  live  have  grown  sim- 
ilarly. 

Tlie  population  rise  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  new  businesses  and  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  residents  and  has  had  a 
similar  e!Tect  on  the  gro\*th  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches  and  similar  facilities  in  this 
southeast  corner  of  Idaho. 

Additionally,  the  station  and  Its  tech- 
nological programs  have  afforded  Idaho 
young  people,  particularly  college  graduates, 
new  opportunities  to  find  highly  remunera- 
tive and  satisfying  Jobs  at  home. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  sometimes  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  atomic  symbol  share  equal 
billing  with  the  famed  Idaho  potato  on  the 
state's  automobile  license  plates. 

Mostly,  the  suggestion  Is  made  lightly  or 
In  Jest,  but  there  are  many  who  think  that 
the  Idea  may  not  be  so  far  fetched  after  all. 


Needed  Public  Dialog  on  Official  Medical 
Care  Cost  Estimates  in  GoTemmental 
Pro-ams 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  tlie  growing  alarm  currently  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration  and  re- 
ported in  the  news  media  on  tlie  unex- 
pected costs  of  governmental  medical 
care  programs,  I  have  received  a  care- 
fully prepared  and  thoughtful  letter 
from  Dr.  Barkev  S.  Sanders.  Dr.  Sanders 
explores  what  may  be  a  widespread  mis- 
conception, carefully  festered  by  the  ad- 
ministration, that  these  costs  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  In  ad- 
dition, he  gives  attention  to  what  he  be- 
lieves are  the  underlying  inaccuracies  of 
the  official  estimates. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  greater  public 
discassion  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
medical  care  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Dr.  Sanders'  profes- 
sional background  makes  him  extremely 
qualified  to  contribute  to  this  dialog.  Dr. 
Sanders  has  been  in  the  Government 
service  from  1932  to  1964  spending  most 
of  that  time  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Disability  Studies  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Dr.  Sanders 
is  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia 
University  and  an  LL.B.  from  George- 
town University.  He  has  taught  graduate 
courses  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universltj', 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  the 
American  University,  and  Is  the  author 
of  several  articles  on  health  care  cost 
estimates. 
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The  data  and  information  collected  by 
Dr.  Sanders  in  his  letter  is  certain  to 
be  helpful  to  Members  and  others  in- 
terested In  developing  sound  medical 
care  programs.  To  supplement  Dr.  San- 
ders' material,  I  would  like  to  direct  any- 
one interested  to  my  remarks  on  the  same 
subject  found  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  106,  part  5,  page  6537,  "Medi- 
cal Care  for  the  Aged";  volume  106,  part 
7,  pages  8454-8456,  "Medical  and  Hospi- 
tal Care  for  the  Aged— Questions  and 
Answers":  volume  106,  part  8,  pages 
10095-10096,  "Medical  Care  for  the 
Aged";  volume  106,  part  9,  pages  11313- 
11322,  "The  Voluntary  Approach  to 
Health  Insurance":  March  12.  1962,  daily 
Record,  page  A1923,  "Should  Old-Age 
Medical  Care  Be  Financed  by  Social  Se- 
curity?"; volume  109,  part  13,  pages 
17309-17313,  "Politics  Can  Destroy  Social 
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Security";  volume  110.  part  12,  pages 
15519-15520,  "Health  Care  for  the 
Aged— 100,000  New  Nursing  Home  Beds": 
volume  HI,  part  16,  pages  21422-21424. 
"Health  Care  by  Federal  Law— What's 
Now  and  What's  Coming";  and  volume 
113,  part  21.  pages  28461-28466,  "How 
Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?" 

In  addition  to  printing  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Sanders"  letter,  which  follows  imme- 
diately, I  also  insert  a  brief  article  I 
prepared  for  the  June  1962  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  referred  to  in  Dr.  San- 
ders" letter  entitled  "What  Price  Medical 

Care  for  the  Aged" : 

March  19.  1968. 

Hon.  Thomas  B    Curtis. 
House  of  Rcpresentatncs. 
Washinoton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues,  I  am  writing  to  you  for 
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your  help  in  acquainting  the  press  and  the 
American  public  on  how  to  account  for  the 
wide  and  growing  disparity  between  the  of- 
ficial estimates  of  the  cost*  of  medicare 
and  the  costs  which  are  being  experienced. 

Just  recently  (February  27)  in  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  by  Mr.  Dennis 
Farney  the  disparity  is  viewed  thus: 

•Medicare  administrators  and  Congress- 
men alike  are  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  cost 
of  the  medicare  program,  and  they  put  much 
of  the  blame  on  sharp  increases  in  doctors' 
fees  since  medicare  began."  (Emphasis 
added) 

Mr.  Farney's  conclusion  as  to  the  cause 
of  sharp  increase  in  costs  is  misleading,  and 
his  labeling  such  Increase  "unexpected"  is 
completely  in  error.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  legislative  path  of  medicare  know 
that  this  disparity  was  spawned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  the  table  below 
showing  the  successive  official  cost  estimates 
of  medicare  over  the  years. 


o..,..   crr„B,TV  .nMiNKTRATinN'^;  SHORT  RANGE  AND  LONG-RANGE  ESTIMATES  OF  DOLLAR  DISBURSEMENTS  (INCLUDING  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS)  FOR  HOSPITALIZA- 
""•'  'Tf^'cn Uilr  Lmf  Zf  S^^^^^  HOME  HEALTH  VISITS  AND  OUTPATIENT  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES  FOR  SELECTED  LEGISLATIVE 

rPOSALS   NTRODUCED   N  CONGRESS  FR0^1957T^^  LAV.'  89  97  AND  THE  1967  AMENDMENTS  OF  THIS  LAW  SHOWING  A  STEADY  ESCALATION  OF  COSTS  Wl  TH 

aTneSl   E  S  LV  FO^  1^^^^^^^^^  AFTER  THIS  AUTHORS  ARTICLE  CRITICIZING  THE  COSTS  OF  H.R.  3920  APPEARED. 


lAmounts  ui  mill>ons| 


Calendar  year 


H  R.  9467,! 
1951-58 


H  R  4700,-- 
1959-60 


1967 

1%8 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 

1975. 

1980. 

1985. 

1990. 


■"J9"54"("$^0b2)      $1,100    («.555> 


1,096 
1,238 


(1,151) 

(1,300) 


1,279 
1,480 


(1.343) 
(1.554) 


1,466      (1.593)      1.908      (2.003) 


H  R  4222. 
1961-62 


(») 

{■) 

(0 

$1,361 
() 
(') 
() 
(  ) 

1.557 
1.803 
(0 
2.308 


H  R  3920, 
1963-64 


HR  11865, 
1964 


H.R  1, 1965 


MR   6675, 
1965 


Public  Law 
89-97,  1965 


1967 
amendments 


$1,230 

(') 

V) 
1.388 

(0 

V) 

() 

(') 

1,690 
2.009 

0) 
2,515 


$1,726 
1.886 
1.990 
2.133 
2,232 
2.413 

(') 

(^> 

2.059 
2.434 

(0 
3,036 


$1,799 
2.001 
2.221 
2.465 
2,700 
2.946 

0) 

(') 

2.657 
2.%9 

(=) 
3,525 


$2, 258 
2.463 
2.685 
2.925 
3,147 
3,378 
3.621 
3.873 
4.149 
5.434 
7.028 
9,017 


$2. 276 
2.478 
2.702 
2,946 
3.169 
3,402 
3.646 
3,902 
4,168 
5,466 
7,066 


$2,777       <  $3,360 


302 
763 
127 
442 
763 
084 
399 
715 
183 


8,994 


9,061     11,223 


1  These  estimates  over  the  years  are  each  one  taken  from  an  oKicia  source  the  a>rthO'  deems 
it  imoractica  to  Rive  these  sources.  II  the  amounts  sho«n  have  any  delic.ences  the  tJjIt  hes  »v,th 
Ihi  So^!alSecuMtY  Aimmistrat.on  wh.ch  declined  to  give  authenticated  figures  to  you  (CDngcessman 

^''Tpsl,ma'tes"aVe  -.hown  lor  H  R  9467  and  4700  The  first  ot  each  ol  these  was  made  available 
lo^heauThofbyM  Robert  J  Myers,  the  Chiel  Actuary  ol  the  Social  Security  Adrnimstration^ 
I? was  assumed  the'ie  figures  represented  benefit  amounts  only  to  which  b  percent  was  added 
(shown  in  parentheses)  to  allow  tor  administrative  costs  ,„,,„,     »,.  ,»,i  ;,  a.iahiP 

"noI  available,  thst  is,  Irom  the  sources  available  to  the  author  estimates  were  not  a,ailable 
lor  these  years. 


<  This  is  based  on  information  given  in  the  Feb.  1  (1968)  issue  ol  Hospitals,  published  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  p.  144:  -The  J76  million  in  pt.  A  costs  'epresent  2.7  percent  o 
the  S2  8  billion  paid  in  hospital  insurance  benefls  during  the  10-month  period  |1967|.  The  author 
h3s  annualized  this  by  multiplying  $2.8  by  1.2,  giving  a  total  ot  $3.36  billion^  It  is  assumed  this 
amount  would  include  the  payment  from  the  T-easury  for  the  noninsured,  but  this  amount  could 
not  be  $583  million  (3.360  2  777),  which  woulo  be  far  above  the  latest  known  official  estimate 
tor  this.  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  the  Administration  had  underestimated  its  1967  disburse- 
ments in  Its  latest  estimate  In  1967. 


The  estimates  shown  are  in  mlUions  of 
dollars  estimated  as  necessary  for  financing 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  different  bills 
ctilminating  with  mibllc  Law  89-97,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  1967  Amendments  of  the 
Act 

The  general  content  of  the  different  bills 
listed  Is  comparable  with  the   benefits  now 
provided  through   Part  A  of  "ntle   XVIII  of 
the   present  Public   Law  89-97.  The  present 
Part  A  benefits  are  in  fact  more  restricted  in 
comparison  to  earlier  bills,  and  the  presence 
of  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance    (Part 
B)   in  the  Act  further  reduces  the  necessary 
costs  for  Part  A.  One  may  generalize  that 
with  minor   exceptions  the  bills  introduced 
in  later  years  were  more  restricted  in  bene- 
fits than  those  introduced  earlier.  Yet  an  in- 
spection of   the   Chart  shows  a   marked   in- 
crease in  cost  estimates  with  each  new  bill 
introduced.  The  only  way  one  could  account 
for  these  progressive  marked  increases  is  that 
the  estimates  each  time  were  made  so  low 
that  after  the  passage  of  one  or  two  years 
even  lay  people  would  see  immediately  that 
the  estimate  was  untenable  unless  raised.  For 
instance,  the  cost  estimate  tmder  the  Forand 
Bill   (1958)    for  1970  was  about  $10  billion, 
as  against  the  1967  estimate  of  $4,127  billion 
for  1970,  and  the  more  probable  cost  of  $5 
billion  plus,  even  it  the  current  benefits  and 
coverage  are  retained  until   1970.  This  gross 
falsification  of  estimated  costs  was  followed 
on   the   theory   that  unless   the   costs   were 
falsified  there  was  little  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation would  be  passed. 


Turning  to  Mr.  Farney's  explanation  of  the 
cause,  not  one  penny  of  the  expenditures  of 
Part  A,  the  successive  official  estimates  of 
which  I  have  charted,  goes  to  pay  doctors — 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
care benefits  primarily  to  doctors'  fees  is  er- 
roneous. (Part  A  accounts  for  about  60'"r  of 
Title  XIII) .  It  should  be  also  noted  that  the 
inflationary  influences  on  Part  A  costs  have 
been  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Part  B  costs, 
the  part  through  which  doctors"  payments 
are  made. 

Mr.  Farney  is  grossly  in  error  in  his  observa- 
tion that  the  disparity  between  the  estimate 
of  costs  and  the  sharply  rising  cost  of  medi- 
care was  ■unexpected." 

The  disparity  was  by  no  means  "unex- 
pected." The  representatives  of  Insurance 
Carriers  had  presented  much  higher  cost 
estimates  for  medicare  in  the  course  of  dif- 
ferent Congressional  hearings  on  these  bills, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  early  Forand 
bills.  I  have,  over  the  years,  while  in  govern- 
ment service  and  since  leaving  it  stated  that 
the  official  cost  estimates  for  medicare  were 
designed  to  conceal  the  true  costs. 

In  your  article  of  June,  1962,  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest  entitled  "What  Price  Medical  Care 
for  the  Aged"  you  noted: 

"If  passed  by  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tions plan  promises  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive single  piece  of  welfare  legislation  in  his- 
tory. Cost  estimates— /or  the  first  year 
oZone— vary  from  the  government's  sanguine 
one  blUion  to  an  insurance  company's  four 
billion. "  (Emphasis  In  original.) 


In  that  same  article  you  noted: 
"How  unsound  this  legislation  Is  can  be 
seen  In  a  speech  prepared  last  November  by 
one  of  HEW's  top  researchers.  In  it.  he  re- 
ported that  HEW's  cost  estimates  for  old-age 
medical  insurance  were  about  one  fourth  of 
probable  costs  [even  in  the  initial  years]. 
The  researcher's  speech  was  canceled,  and 
his  full  report  was  never  issued.  But  HEW 
was  unable  to  stop  circulation  of  an  abstract 
of  it." 

*  Your  reference  Is  to  a  paper  of  mine  which 
I  was  Invited  to  present  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation in  1961,  but  as  you  say,  it  was  can- 
celed. The  statement  which  you  quote  has 
been  my  position  all  along,  and  I  have  ut- 
tered It  whenever  the  opportunity  has  pre- 
sented itself.  I  spelled  it  out  in  an  article 
prepared  for  the  Nation's  Business  in  Sep- 
tember 1964,  immediately  after  my  retire- 
ment from  government  service.  This  paper  of 
mine  was  published  in  an  editorialized  fash- 
ion in  the  November,  1964,  issue  of  Nation's 
Business  under  the  editorial  byline  "Federal 
health  estimates— SOC-r  wrong".  In  that 
article  appears  this  observation: 

"On  the  basis  of  all  available  evidence, 
even  in  the  first  year  (of  proposed  federal 
aged  health  care  program)  its  cost  would  be 
at  least  three  times  the  estimated  cost.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  multiplier  would 

be  four." 

These  observations  were  made  with  respect 
to  official  cost  estimates  for  H.R.  3920,  intro- 


duced  in    1963.   Perhaps,    partly   because   of 
my  article  (which  was  published  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Journal  of  Risk  and  Insurance, 
Vol    XXXII,  No.  4,  December,  1966,  copy  en- 
closed)    the    Administration    and    Congress 
further  restricted   the  benefit   provisions  of 
the   version   which   became   law;    introduced 
payment  to  doctors  under  Part  B.  without 
which  hospitalization  costs  would  have  been 
much   higher;    and   more  than  doubled   the 
cost  estimates  for  1967  from  what  they  had 
been  for  H.R.  3920.  and  multiplied  the  1990 
estimate  for  H.R.  3920- by  a  factor  close  to  4. 
But  despite  these  increases,  as  I  feared,  even 
the  sharply  upped  last  minute  estimate  for 
Public  Law  89-97  has  proved  deficient  in  the 
very  first  full  year  of  operation,  even  though 
a  significant  fraction  of   the  incurred  costs 
had  not  been  paid,  and  many  claimants  did 
not  know /their  rights  and  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  in  the  first  year.  Sensing  these, 
the  Administration  raised  in  the  1967  amend- 
mente   the   percentage   of   the   payroll   taxed 
for  1968  and  raised  the  taxable  amount.  The 
ultimate  tax  level  was  also  raised  from  1.6% 
of  maximum  taxable  earnings  of  $6,600  per 
annum,  to  1.8",    of  the  taxable  earnings  of 
$7  800  per  annum,  thus  raising  the  new  esti- 
mated cost  of  Part  A  for  1970  to  $4,127  bil- 
lion   while  the  estimate  given  for   1970   in 
H.R.  3920  had  been  only  $1,388  billion.  My 
criticism  of  this  earlier  estimate  Incited  the 
wrath   of   Mr.   Myers,   Chief   Actuary  of   the 
Social  Security  Administration,  as  reflected 
m  his  comments  In  the  December  1964  issue 
of  the  Nation's  Business,  and  In  the  Journal 
of  Risk  and  Insurance,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.   1, 
March,  1967.  In  that  same  issue  is  also  found 
my    reply    to    Mr.    Myers.    I    reiterate,    the 
cost    estimates    for    the    Act    were    raised 
very     sharply     In     relation     to     the     esti- 
mates  which    I   criticized,   despite    the   fact 
that    the    provisions    of    the    Act   are   much 
more    restrictive,    and    the    introduction    of 
supplementary    insurance.    Part   B,    through 
which  Physicians  are  paid,  reduces  hospital 
use,  and  therefore  the  costs,  from  what  they 
would  have  been  had  H.R.  3920  been  enacted 
into  law. 

As  you  well  know,  in  1967  the  Adminis- 
tration strlved  to  extend  the  Act  to  include 
the  disabled.  There  Is,  as  I  have  said,  no 
logic  whatsoever,  why  these  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Social  Security  program 
should  not  be  Included  under  the  medicare 
provisions.  Eventually  these  extensions,  and 
perhaps  much  wider  extensions  are  likely  to 
occur,  especially  as  runaway  health  care 
costs  increase  the  pressure  by  other  large 
groups  seeking  federal  health  subsidy.  The 
ultimate  may  be  even  more  crushing  health 
care  costs  for  all  of  us,  or  eventual  govern- 
ment pricing,  which  will  tend  to  debase  the 
qualltv  of  care  such  as  we  have  known  for 
example  In  the  tax  supported  mental  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  Nation.  Administra- 
tion efforts  in  this  direction  may  have  in- 
spired Mr.  Farney's  article. 

Medicare  costs  are  high  because  the  esti- 
mates were  unrealistic,  they  are  going  to 
be  higher  because  in  our  culture  the  govern- 
ment manages  poorly  almost  any  enterprise 
that  It  runs.  The  inflationary  effect  of  a  gov- 
ernment operated  plan  was  clear  to  me  all 
along,  based  on  many  observations,  such  as 
the  EMIC  program  during  World  War  II, 
home  health  care  for  veterans,  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  the  military;  the  much 
higher  hospital  utilization  by  veterans, 
which  I  used  in  my  article  to  demonstrate 
the  untenablllty  of  the  official  cost  esti- 
mates for  medicare.  But  aside  from  the  In- 
flationary effects  Inherent  in  a  government 
operated  program,  I  pointed  out  these  other 
major  deficiencies  in  the  official  estimates 
for  successive  bills: 

1.  The  use  of  deficient  and  Inappropriate 
statistics  as  to  what  hospital  utilization  per 
aged  person  would  be. 

2.  The  failure  to  take  account  of  Increased 
utilization  both  Initially  and  over  time,  as  a 
consequence  of  Insurance.  In  the  1966  House 


hearings,  Mr.  Robert  Ball,  Commissioner  of 
social  Security,  was  saying: 

"I  indicated  earlier  today  that  we  thought 
cm  the  outside,  the  very  outside.  If  we  got 
an  Increase  in  utilization  of  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  by  the  aged,  that  would  mean  about 
5  per  cent  Increase  in  the  total  bed  utiliza- 
tion. Actually,  we  think  that  it  will  be  sig- 
nificantly less  than  that,  and  more  likely 
overall  perhaps  a  10  per  cent  Increase  in 
utilization  by  the  aged  which  would  make 
alXJUt  a  2'/2  per  cent  Increase  In  the  total 
use  of  beds."   (Emphasis  added) 

On  the  above  basis,  in  the  long  run  the 
percentage  of  beds  occupied  by  the  aged 
should  have  risen  to  25  to  27'.,;  per  cent, 
according  to  Mr.  Ball.  But  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  Hospitals  shows  that  In  November. 
1967.  35.6  per  cent  of  the  inpatient  days  in 
community  hospitals  went  to  persons  aged 
65  and  over,  a  5  fold  error  In  the  estimated 
increase  in  utilization  within  the  first  year 
or  two.  this  error  will  magnify  still  further 
with  passage  of  time. 

3  The  failure  to  take  account  fully  of  in- 
creasing utilization  with  advancing  age.  es- 
pecially  among   those  aged  75   and  over. 

4  An  unrealistic  assumption  of  per  diem 
hospital  cost  initially  (prior  to  1965). 

I  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  there  was 
no  sound  basis  for  assuming  much  lower 
hospital  per  diem  cost  for  tne  aged  in  the 
official  estimates,  partly  because  of  the 
longer  average  hospital  days  per  admission 
by  the  aged.  I  wrote: 

"No  consideration  is  given  to  many  other 
counterbalancing  factors  affecting  service 
costs,  such  as  the  greater  nursing  demands 
bv  the  aged."  (p.  587) 

More  explicitly,  is  my  reply  to  Mr.  Myers 
criticism  on  this  point  I  wrote  in  February 
1966  (published  In  March  1967)  : 

•I  do  question  the  one-sided  adjustment 
in  hospital  costs.  If  the  SSA  believes  hos- 
pitals save  money  on  the  aged  because  of 
their  longer  stay,  it  should,  in  fair- 
ness examine  other  possible  differentials. 
With  billions  being  spent  under  the  name  of 
research  I  have  not  seen  one  study  dealing 
with  this  matter.  In  the  hearings  some  of 
the  witnesses  testified  that  the  aged  require 
more  auxiliary  services,  that  they  require 
more  nursing  care,  and  that  their  drug  costs 
(While  in  the  hospital)  are  higher.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  actuary  has  not  shown  that 
these  allegations  were  unfounded.  In  other 
words,  the  government  has  used  its  one  sided 
paper  cost  accounting  to  insist  on  its  esti- 
mates. Another  per  diem  cost  factor  that 
SS\  has  ignored  which  would  have  been 
particularly  marked  for  a  program  such  as 
that  proposed  in  H.R.  3920  is  the  tendency 
for  the  aged  to  gravitate  toward  hospitals 
with  the  higher  charges,  since  the  deductible 
remains  the  same."  (pp.lj5-156)    (Emphasis 

uclded  I  ,     . 

5  In  the  estimates  for  earlier  legislative  pro- 
posals (prior  to  1965)  no  account  was  taken 
of  the  well  established  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease in  hospital  costs.  In  the  Law  enacted 
in  1965  a  minimal  allowance  was  made  for  a 
limited  period,  but  no  allowance  for  infla- 
tionary effects  that  the  program  was  bound 
to  have  on  hospital  costs,  which  any  stu- 
dent of  medical  economics  would  have  sensed, 
,ind  which  I  have  stressed  in  my  papers.  For 
instance,  in  mv  article  published  in  The 
Journal  of  Risk  and  Insurance,  in  1965.  I 
observe: 

•It  appears  that  no  such  downward  ad- 
justment in  per  diem  costs  is  justified.  In- 
stead, an  upward  adjustment  should  be  made, 
spread  over  the  initial  5-10  years,  for  the 
added  Inflationary  effect  of  Medicare  on  cur- 
rent per-diem  hospital  costs,  as  indicated  by 
the  C?nadian  experience  shown  in  Table  4. 
The  experts  who  prepared  Secretary  Flem- 
ing's Report  (on  which  all  the  subsequent 
cost  estimates  were  based  |  not  only  made  no 
such  adjustment,  but  they  asssumed  that  by 
some  magic  the  steep  increase  in  hospital 
costs   would   disappear  in   1960,   or  at   least 
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would  be  balanced  off  by  the  increase  on  wage 
rates."    ip    587) 

I  then  go  on  to  note: 

"Furthermore,  since  for  cost-estimating 
purposes  onlv  tlie  tiixable  wage  rates  for  So- 
cial Securltv  would  be  meaningful,  this  would 
meivn  that"  the  t;ixable  wage  ceiling  would 
have  to  be  raised  very  frequently,  perhaps 
every  year,  -so  as  to  parallel  the  annual  in- 
crease in  wage  rates."  (pp.  587  588) 

That  this  is  already  happening  is  evident. 
The  taxable  wage  ceiling  was  raised  on 
I  1  66  from  $4,800  to  $6,600,  and  raised  again 
on  1  1  68  to  $7,800.  Moreover,  effort  was 
made  to  inject  in  the  law  the  progre.ssive 
raising  of  this  ceiling  as  I  forecast  it  would 
happen  eventually. 

Again,  on  this  matter  of  the  inflationary 
effect  that  medicare  would  have  on  hospital 
costs   I   wrote: 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  intro- 
duction of  Medicare  woiUd  very  much  ac- 
celerate the  upward  trend  in  per  diem  hos- 
pital charges  relative  to  wage  rates  .  .  . '.  ip- 
589) 

It  can  not  be  .said,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
crease was  unexpected,  or  that  the  Increase 
in  doctors'  fees  accounts  liirgely  for  the  dis- 
paritv  between  the  estimates  and  the  actual 
costs,  and  surely  doctor  charges  have  no  rel- 
evance on  Part  A  costs,  contrary  to  Mr.  Far- 
ney. since  these  costs  do  not  include  doc- 
tors' pavments.  (DocUjrs'  cost  constitute  less 
than  one-thiru  of  Titie  XVIII  outlay.) 

Considering  the  future  trends  in  ho:;pital 
costs   I   wrote: 

"Undoubtedly  the  sharp  trend  in  insured 
hospital  costs  vis  a  vis  'real'  wages  can  not 
continue  indefinitely,  but  this  uncertainty 
can  not  be  resolved  by  an  actuarial  stratagem. 
There  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the 
steeper  increase  in  hospital  costs  would  con- 
tinue for  the  foreseeable  future.  Hence,  the 
assumption  that  .59  per  cent  of  the  'real'  an- 
nual I  taxable  I  wages  would  pay  for  these 
benefits  is.  in  this  writer's  opinion,  completely 
without  foundation."  (p  590) 

The  .59  per  cent  referred  to  in  the  above 
quotation  w.as  the  estimated  tax  levied  on 
taxable  wages  with  a  ceiling  of  $5,200  to 
finance  hospital  costs  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  H.R.  3920,  the  total  for 
all  services  included  presently  in  Part  A  was 
68  per  cent.  Tlie  current  ultimate  taxable 
amount  for  Part  A  is  18  per  cent  on  a  tax- 
able wage  celling  of  $7,800.  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  and  other 
specific  criticisms  of  the  official  estimates 
were  made  less  than  4  years  ago— what  a 
change  in  cost  estimates  in  such  a  short  time, 
particularly  for  a  program  which  is  much 
more  restricted  (in  terms  of  Part  A).  It 
.■-hould  bo  kept  in  mind  that  the  addition  r : 
Part  B  in  the  Act  means  lower  hospital  ex- 
penditures than  would  have  occurred  under 
H.R.  3920. 

6  A  6th  .source  of  gross  underestimation 
was  the  cost  ol  auxiliary  programs,  paxticu- 
lariy  nursing  home  care  In  the  eariy  legisla- 
tive proposals  this  was  unvarnished  nur.'in? 
home  care,  anywhere  from  60  to  180  days  in 
a  spell  of  illness  or  in  a  benefit  year.  Later,  to 
obscure  the  unreasonably  low  cost  estim.ates 
for  this  benefit  the  label  was  changed  to  "ex- 
tended care  fiicilitv".  and  progressively  vari- 
ous other  restrictions  and  limitations  were 
added.  With  respect  to  tiie  cost  estimates  of 
these  auxiliary  programs  I  wTote  in  1964 : 

•Thus  far  this  discu.ssion  has  related  only 
to  hospital  costs.  Some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  costs  of  other  benefits  pro- 
vided under  Medicare. 

•Estimates  of  other  benefit  costs  have  very 
little  real  significance  and  do  not  deserve 
serious  consideration.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
demonstrate  this  is  to  look  at  the  different 
estimates  to  be  convinced  that  these  are 
figures  arrived  at  with  only  one  constraint 
in  mind:  that  the  overall  percentage  of  the 
taxable  payroll  required  should  not  move  too 
far  above  the  .50  per  cent  mark  selected  back 
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In  1950  as  the  proper  cost  for  hospitalization 
beneflta  for  thp  aged  .  .  .".  (p.  591) 

•Conservatively,  the  per  diem  cost  of 
skilled  nursing  home  services  would  exceed 
$12  In  1966,  which  would  allow  about  one- 
third  of  a  day  of  nursing  home  care  per 
person  per  year.  In  the  light  of  current 
usage  aa  well  as  the  Increasing  rate  of  de- 
mand this  figure  makes  little  sense."  (pp. 
591-593) 

The  above  prognostication  has  already 
been  borne  out  by  the  events.  As  late  as 
July  30,  1965  (Actuarial  Cost  Estimates  for 
Public  Law  89-97),  Mr.  Myers  wrote: 

"In  the  early  years,  virtually  all  of  such 
costs  will  be  for  hospital  benefits.  Perhaps 
only  about  $25  to  $50  million  will  be  ex- 
pended in  1967  for  extended  care  facility 
[nursing  home!  benefits."  (p.  31) 

In  the  Senate  hearings  last  fall  ( 1967)  Mr. 
Myers  had  to  admit  that  nursing  home  bene- 
fiu  In  1967  would  be  $250  to  $300  million— 
and  in  all  probability  these  figures  are  m 
terms  of  actual  disbursements,  the  incurred 
costs  would  be  higher.  (See  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Myers  In  which  I  anticipate  nursing  home 
care  for  1967  to  be  at  least  $226  to  $293  mil- 
lion, p.  165.)... 

Nursing  home  benefits  under  the  Act  are 
again  much  more  restricted  than  under  H.B. 
3920.  to  which  my  criticism  was  addressed. 

with  respect  to  home  health  services, 
again,  the  provisions  under  the  L^w  are  more 
restricted  than  they  were  under  H.R.  3920. 
Under  the  Act  the  actual  disbursements  made 
for  these  benefits  from  January  to  October 
1967  Is  given  as  $15,605  million,  or  about  $19 
million  for  the  year.  But  under  the  Act  home 
health  services  are  also  available  under 
Part  B.  The  disbursements  under  Part  B 
through   October  are   given  as  $17,192   mll- 
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Hon.  or  about  $21  million  for  the  year.  Com- 
bining these  two  componenU  gives  a  first 
year  total  benefit  cost  of  $40  million.  The 
incurred  costs,  were  they  available,  would 
in  all  probability  be  considered  higher. 
The  estimate  for  first  year  cost  given  for 
H.R.  3920  was  $10  million  (Actuarial  Study 
No.  57,  p.  211.  In  the  estimates  for  Public 
Law  89-97  It  IS  said  these  costs  in  the  first 
year  will  be  less  than  $10  million.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  future  cost  of  these  benefits 
will  multiply  several  told  yet,  when  it  be- 
comes well  known,  better  understood,  and 
the  serrtces  are  organized. 

For  outpatient  dla*rnostic  services  the  pro- 
visions under  the  Act  are  much  more  re- 
stricted, perhaps  more  so  than  for  any  of 
the  other  types  of  auxiliary  benefits.  The 
actual  disbursements  shown  for  1967  would 
suggest  a  total  of  about  $6  million.  In  the 
1967  Amendments,  however,  which  transfer 
this  portion  to  the  supplementary  medical 
insur.-xnce.  Part  B,  the  apparent  estimated 
cost  for  this  benefit  in  1968.  is  in  excess  of 
$33  million,  and  is  i>erhaps  close  to  $87  mil- 
lion: again,  far  higher  than  the  estimates 
for  HR.  3920  (despite  the  restrlctiorw.  and 
the  addition  of  co-insurance)  and  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Act  which  placed  the  annual 
cost  as  $10  million  in  the  early  years.  (Again 
the  above  estimates  .are  pieced  from  varlotis 
ofHclal  sources  since  SSA  refused  to  give 
official  fiarures  ) 

In  summarv.  the  cost  estimates  for  H.R. 
3920,  which,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  was 
wider  in  scope,  and  lacked  the  supplementary 
feature  which  should  reduce  the  hospitaliza- 
tion .md  related  costs  of  Part  A  by  almost 
one-third,  compare  with  the  anticipated 
costs  of  the  similar  package  of  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  1967  amendments  as  follows: 


The  act 


Ratios 


Year 


H.R.  3920 


1967  amendments      Without  adiustment      With  adjustment  (0.70) 


1970. 
1990.. 


$1  388  billion $*  127  billion.. 

$2.slb  billion. J11.223bilhon. 


3  fold      1  3  lold  increase. 

4  b  told -.  6  4  lold  increase. 


The  above  comparisons  Indicate  how  cor- 
rect I  was  in  my  judgment  back  in  1964  and 
earlier  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Administra- 
tion's repeated  cost  estUnates.  There  has  been 
nothing  "unexpected"  in  the  costs  which  have 
materialized  since  the  Act  went  into  oper- 
ation. Moreover,  the  costs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  climb  higher  and  higher  as  inad- 
visable restrictions  and  co-pa>Tnents  for  vari- 
ous services  are  relaxed  or  removed;  as  other 
groups  who  were  even  in  greater  need  for 
health  services,  such  as  the  disabled,  are 
brought  in  (these  groups  were  left  out  merely 
as  a  matter  of  administrative  stratagem,  to 
make  the  costs  appear  initially  low  i ;  as  doc- 
tors and  patients  learn  to  take  fuller  advan- 
tage of  government  financed  health  care- 
services;  and  as  nascent  services,  such  as 
home  health  care  develop  their  potential. 

Incidentally  referring  back  to  the  Table  It 
should  be  seen  that  subsequent  figures  pub- 
lished by  HEW  indicate  1967  Part  A  cost  to  be 
about  $3.4  billion  instead  of  $2,777  billion  as 
given  for  the  1967  amendments  (See  Hospi- 
tals, Feb.  1.  1968,  p.  144). 

I  am  reminded  of  lines  from  my  rebuttal 
to  Mr.  Myers  criticism  of  my  questioning  his 
cost  estimates.  It  reads: 

"In  a  year  or  two  we  shall  see  how  deficient 
the  revised  estimates  by  Mr.  Myers  will  prove 
to  be,  but  what  would  they  have  been  if  the 
Forand  bill  were  passed  with  its  cost  esti- 
mate-^ as  submitted  in  1958?  This  early  esti- 
mate was  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
payroll,  with  a  maximum  of  $4,200,  without 
deductibles  or  co-insurance.  It  provided  120 
days  of  hospital  and  or  nursing  home  care 
In  a  benefit  year.  The  number  of  hospital 
days  in  a  benefit  year  could  not  exceed  60. 
No  other  restrictions,  such  as  have  been  char- 
acteristic of  later  bills  with  respect  to  nurs- 
ing home  care,  were  found  in  the  bill.  It  also 


provided  surgical  benefits  without  any  limi- 
tations, though  no  provision  was  made  for 
outpatient  or  home  care."  (p.  160) 

Without  question,  the  primary  blame  for 
the  disparity  between  the  estimated  and  the 
actual  costs  of  medicare  is  to  be  placed 
squ-^rely  on  the  Administration  and  not  on 
"unexpected"  events. 

I  fear  unless  we  can  establish  personal  in- 
tegrity throughout  our  government  our 
greatness  as  a  nation  would  be  ephemeral.  I 
favor  the  present  efforts  of  Congress  for  the 
protection  of  consumers.  But  consumers  are 
,Uso  taxpayers,  and  taxpayers  need  even  more 
.Tcutely  protection  from  measures  passed  by 
government  with  no  consideration  of  ulti- 
mate cost  and  other  untoward  consequences, 
as  HEW  has  done  by  concealing  the  true  costs 
of  its  proposals  from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public. 
Sincerely, 

Barkev  S.  Sanders. 

What  Price  Medical  Care  for  the  Aged? 
(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 

(  Note. — A  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Ctirtis 
(R.,  Mo.)  has  worked  hard  over  the  years  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  'he  nation's  medical 
care.  He  successfully  sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide federal  guarantees  for  loans  for  qualified 
nursing  homes  and  also  co-sponsored  the 
Practical-Nurse  Training  bill.  A  former 
board  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  Curtis  has  been  active  in  efforts 
to  provide  rehabilitative  plans  for  elderly 
people.  He  is  the  senior  Republican  member 
of  the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  also  serves  as  a  life  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College.) 

One  of  the  most  emotion-packed,  high- 
pressure   campaigns    ever   witnessed   in   the 
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United  States  is  nearlng  its  cUmax.  Its  aim: 
government  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  increased  taxation,  under  the  social- 
security  system. 

The  stakes  are  staggering.  If  passed  by 
Congress,  the  administration's  plan  promises 
to  be  the  most  expensive  single  piece  of  wel- 
fare legislation  In  history.  Cost  estimates — 
for  the  first  year  aZone— vary  from  the  gov- 
ernment's sanguine  one  billion  to  an  Insur- 
ance company's  four  billion.  Two  things  are 
sure:  the  cost  will  be  tremendous,  and  it 
will  come  out  of  your  paycheck  and  mine. 

Nevertheless,  an  incredible  drumbeat, 
much  of  it  inspired  by  vested-interest  groups 
and  newly  formed  lobbying  organizations,  is 
mounting  to  help  ram  this  far-reaching  leg- 
islation through  the  House  and  Senate. 
These  factions  are  trying  to  flood  Washing- 
ton with  letters  and  telegrams.  Across  the 
country  support  has  been  whipped  up 
through  a  series  of  rallies,  capped  by  a  huge 
gathering  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  President  Kennedy  as  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

The  problem  of  proper  medical  care  for 
the  aged  Is  real  and  increasing.  During  the 
past  50  years,  modern  medicine  has  made 
reality  of  man's  age-old  dream  of  long  life. 
Yet,  as  people  age,  they  need  more  and  bet- 
ter medical  care — in  many  cases  far  be- 
vond  their  means. 

Somehow  we  must  find  a  way  to  guaran- 
tee this  expensive  care  for  those  who  need 
it.  But  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we  sud- 
denly wake  up  to  a  financial  nightmare  of 
miscalculated  costs  of  skyrocketed  taxes.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  pitfalls  in  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  medical  care  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

Ponder  the  thought  that  the  new  plan, 
added  to  already  scheduled  Increases  in  the 
social-security  tax  for  old-age  benefits,  will 
boost  the  cost  above  what  many  wage  earners 
will  pay  for  all  other  government  services 
through  federal  income  taxes!  By  1968,  under 
the  proposed  plan,  the  total  social-security 
tax  for  a  man  who  makes  $4000  a  year  and 
has  three  dependents  will  be  $380,  but  he  will 
pay  only  $245  In  Income  taxes. 

Government-sponsored  medical  care  for 
the  aged  has  been  a  flaming  issue  for  decades. 
In  1943  President  Roosevelt  lost  his  battle 
for  nationwide  compulsory  health  insurance 
financed  by  a  federal  payroll  tax.  President 
Elsenhower  tried  a  bill  that  would  provide 
government  contributions  from  general  tax 
funds  to  voluntary  health  plans.  It,  too,  was 
turned  down.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1960,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  which 
granted  Federal  funds  to  medical  care — to 
be  matched  by  the  states.  There  is  an  im- 
portant proviso  in  Kerr-MiUs:  this  money  is 
to  be  extended  to  persons  whose  incomes  fall 
below  certain  prescribed  ceilings. 

Alreadv  28  states  and  three  territories, 
wfth  we'll  over  half  our  aged  population, 
have  passed  legislation  to  secure  Kerr-Mills 
money  from  Washington.  Four  other  states 
and  one  territory  are  in  the  process  of  pass- 
ing legislation.  But  this  success  has  not 
pleased  those  politicians  who  want  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  total  control  of 
medical  care;  hence  the  drive  for  enactment 
of  the  proposal  now  before  Congress,  known 
as  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  granting  of  hospi- 
tal services  immediately  to  the  14.250.000 
elderly  Americans  who  are  now  receiving 
benefits  from  either  social  security  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  and  eventually  to 
all  those  oarticipating  in  the  social  security 
program,  .egardiess  of  need,  when  they 
reach  65! 

The  bill's  essential  provisions:  payments 
for  bed  and  tward  during  a  90-day  hospital 
stay,  including  nursing,  diagnostic  services 
and  certain  drugs  (the  patient,  however, 
must  pay  $10  a  day  for  the  first  nine  days) ; 
nursing-home  services  for  180  days  if  the 
patient  has  first  been  treated  in  a  hospital; 
hospital    out-patient    benefits    (less    a    $20 
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diagnostic  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  patient) ; 
and  240   visits   a   year   by   a   visiting-nurse 

service.  . 

This  is  a  bountiful  river  of  generosity.  But 
below  its  surface  lie  snags  that  should  be 
brought  to  light.  Consider  just  how  this 
plan  was  put  together. 

Soon  after  President  Kennedy  was  elected, 
he  appointed  a  special  task  force  headed  by 
Wilbur  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edtication  and  Welfare,  to  draw  up  new 
medical-care  legislation.  The  result:  a  bill 
whose  provisions  require  hiking  the  social- 
security  tax  base  from  $4800  to  $5000  to  pay 
for  its  benefits.  It  was  put  into  the  Congres- 
sional machinery  by  Rep.  Cecil  R.  King  (D., 
Calif.)  and  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D., 
N.  Mex.). 

Early  in  1964  the  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  a  re- 
view of  its  financial  structure.  Chief  Actuary 
Robert  J.  Myers  and  his  staff  reached  a 
startling  conclusion:  It  wouldn't  work.  The 
benefit  payments  would  exceed  incoming 
taxes. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  began  public 
hearings  on  the  King-Anderson  bill  on 
July  24.  1961.  First  to  face  the  Committee 
was  HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Rlbicoff.  who 
quickly  suggested  as  a  result  of  Myers'  find- 
ings that  the  tax  base  of  $5000  be  raised 
to  $5200  so  the  plan  could  pay  its  own  way. 
But  would  this  tax  boost  actually  pay 
for  all  the  benefits?  And  Just  how  solid  were 
the  facts  and  figures  that  the  government 
had  collected  to  estimate  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care?  Judge  for  yourself. 

Chief  Actuary  Myers  went  over  the  figures 
supplied  by  experts  at  HEW  and  discovered 
that  from  them  It  was  impossible  to  Judge 
how  extensively  people  would  use  hospitals 
if  they  had  Insurance.  The  data  were  simply 
incomplete.  Furthermore.  Myers  pointed  out 
that  all  the  fringe  costs  of  the  bill— admin- 
istrative expenses  of  record -keeping  imposed 
on  hospitals,  and  the  setting  up  by  em- 
ployers of  new  tax-payment  schedules — had 
not  been  taken  into  account. 

Bad  as  this  was,  it  seemed  mild  next  to 
HEW's  method  of  estimating  hospital  costs. 
The  Department's  figures.  Myers  discovered, 
were  based  not  on  actual  records,  but  on  the 
reports  of  interviewers  who  had  visited  some 
5000  beneficiaries  of  Social  Security  Insur- 
ance  and   asked   them   if   they   remembered 
what  their  recent  hospital  costs  had  been! 
(A   Surgeon   General's   office   survey    has   re- 
vealed that  people  over  65  understate  their 
worst  illnesses  to  interviewers  by  33  percent.) 
Yet    good    solid    information    is    iwailable. 
No    better   data   exist   than    insurance-com- 
pany   claim    experiences.    Example:    in    1958 
the  department  of  insurance  for  the  State  of 
New   York   spent   a   year   analyzing   hospital 
costs,    especially    where    elderly   persons    are 
concerned.   Insurance-claims  records  of   13.- 
114.000  people  were  studied.  Participating  in 
the  study  were  205  insurance  companies,  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  36  self-ad- 
ministered labor-management  welfare  plans. 
It  was  with  this  study  in  hand   that  an 
insurance  executive.  H.  Lewis  Rietz.  went  to 
Washington    last   summer   to   challenge    the 
government's   cost    estimates    on    the   King- 
Anderson  bill.  He  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  representing  583  organiza- 
tions   which    handle    90   percent    of   all    the 
health-insur.mce     policies     written     in     the 
United  States  nnd  Canada. 

Rietz  minced  no  words.  Instead  of  hospital 
and  nursing-home  expenses  costing  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1964  as  HEW  figured,  the 
initial  cost,  he.  said,  would  be  150  percent 
higher— or  2.5  billion  dollars;  and  by  1983, 
he  added,  the  program  would  cost  5.4  bil- 
lion, more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
government  estimate!  Should  these  Increases 
become  reality.  Rietz  said,  social  security 
taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  to  about  11 
percent.  Any  further  cost  increase  would 
raise  the  tax  even  higher. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  more  incredible  has  been  HEW's 
self-delusion  over  future  hospital  costs. 
About  these  costs  HEW  glibly  says  that  they 
■will  level  off."  Yet  its  own  figures  show 
a  123-percent  increase  since  1949!  (The 
average  dally  hospital  bill  rose  from  $14  In 
1949  to  $33  in  1960.)  And  HEW  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  Cohen  told  Congress  in  1959 
that  "In  mv  estimation,  hospiuil  costs  in 
the  United  States  are  going  to  rise  five  to 
ten  percent  a  year  Indefinitely." 

A  significant  fact  the  Department  has 
largely  ignored  is  that  every  extension  of 
insurance  coverage  has  stepped  up  people's 
use  o:  hospitals,  thus  raising  the  cost  of  bene- 
fits. The  same  would  be  true  with  the  pro- 
posed federal-aid  program. 

One  of  the  weakest  elements  in  the  gov- 
ernments cost  estimates  relates  to  the  future 
cost  of  nursing-home  services.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  because  no  data  are 
available  from  Insurers,  But  if  the  govern- 
ment had  calculated  nursing-home  costs  on 
the  same  basis  as  hospital  costs,  it  would 
have  come  up  with  a  figure  ten  times  higher 
than  the  one  presently  predicted. 

The  question  of  financing  the  plan  was 
not  the  only  one  to  confuse  last  summer's 
Wavs  and  Means  hearings.  Why.  some  asked, 
offer  tax-supported  government  help  to  every- 
body at  65.  when  many  people  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  needs?  Alany  Com- 
mittee members  felt  that  the  bill  would 
be  only  the  first  step  to  complete  federal  con- 
trol of  the  medical  profession.  Speakin;;  on 
the  House  floor.  Rep.  Durward  Hall  (R. 
Mo.)  and  I  have  also  explained  that  the  bill 
would  provide  in  most  cases  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  care  needed  for  an  aged  person. 
And.  as  Hall  pointed  out.  when  a  person  Is 
unable  to  pay  his  medical  bill  under  King- 
Anderson,  he  must  then  apply  for  relief  from 
Kerr-Mills— the  very  bill  the  administration 
is  trvlng  to  suppress.  Eventually,  the  Com- 
mittee decided  not  to  approve  the  legislation, 
and  the  issue  died  for  the  time  being. 

Then  later  In  the  summer  the  White  House 
sponsored  a  new  organization  called  the 
National  Committee  of  Senior  Citizens  for 
Health  Care  Through  Social  Security.  Dr. 
Blue  Cartenson  resigned  his  post  at  HEW 
to  run  the  Senior  Citizens  staff.  Campaigns 
were  organized  across  the  nation,  especially 
in  the  home  districts  of  memtjers  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  promote  the 
proposed  legislation.  Secretary  Rlbicoff  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Cchen  addressed  White 
House  regional  conferences  in  Los  Angeles. 
St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  Madison,  Detroit 
and  New  York  City.  Pro  King-Anderson  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Senior  Citizens  Sentinel. 
appeared  and  were  mailed  to  old  people 
across  the  country. 

The  big  push  was  en — obviously  inspired 
by  more  than  Just  a  desire  to  provide  medical 
assistance.  Medical-care  legislation  appeals 
to  many  of  the  nation's  16.500000  elderly 
people,  who  represent  15.3  percent  cf  the  na- 
tion's total  voting  strength.  Any  party  that 
can  win  a  sizable  bloc  oi  elderly  citizens  will 
have  a  large  cushion  of  voting  power.  Hence, 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  meets 
later  this  summer  to  reconsider  the  medical- 
care  bill,  every  member  will  be  under  enor- 
mous pressure.  For  if  they  approve  it.  the 
bill  almost  certainly  will  be  turned  Into  law. 
no  matter  how  inadequately  it  has  been  re- 
rearched  or  what  it  may  do  to  ihc  nation's 
tax  structure. 

How  unsound  this  legislation  is  can  be 
seen  in  a  speech  prepared  last  November  by 
one  of  HEW's  top  researchers.  In  it.  he  re- 
ported that  HEW's  cost  estimates  for  old-age 
medical  insurance  were  about  one  fourth  of 
probable  costs.  The  researcher's  speech  was 
canceled,  and  his  full  report  was  never  issued. 
But  HEW  was  unable  to  stop  circulation  of 
an  abstract  of  it. 

In  all  the  furor,  sensible  solutions  to  the 
problem  have  been  ignored.  There  are  ways 
of  providing  proper  medical  care  for  older 
people  without  adding  more  billions  to  those 
now  being  spent  by  the  federal  government. 
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First,  taxpayers  should  get  a  break  for 
paying  anv  part  of  their  parents'  medical 
costs,  including  medical  insurance.  Todays 
income-uax  laws  permit  the  taxpayer  no 
deduction  unless  he  furnishes  over  half  oi 
the  parent's  total  support  If  a  person  is  m 
a  nursing  home  for  the  aged,  the  cost  of 
lodging  is  not  deductible. 

second,  the  King-Anderson  plan  is  com- 
pulsory. But  people  should  be  free  to  choose 
the  ivpe  of  insurance  that  best  suits  their 
needs".  Two  bills  which  would  help  people 
pav  for  such  voluntary  insurance  (sponsored 
by"  Sen  Jacob  Javits.  Rep.  Frank  Bow  ;.nd 
Rpp  John  Lindsav)  have  been  placed  before 
Congress.  Other  voluntary  proposals  have 
been  made. 

Third  more  and  more  people  are  insuring 
themselves.  In  1952  few  insurance  companies 
offered  policies  for  people  over  65.  but  today 
practically  all  insurance  companies  do  so.  In 
1961  nine  million,  or  53  percent  of  the  aged, 
held  such  insurance.  The  government  could 
cncouraee  this  trend  by  allowing  insurance 
companies  to  i>ool  their  funds  to  provide 
lower-cost  group  medical  insurance  for  el- 
tierly  people.  To  do  so  now  would  \  lolate  pres- 
ent ".-.nti-trust  laws.  But  l;ist  summer  Con- 
necticut gave  its  Insurance  companies  the 
right  to  create  such  pool  funds:  the  result 
was  the  hlghlv  successful  -Connecticut  G5" 
plan  providing  comprehensive  major  medl- 
(al  insurance.  This  i)lan  covers  all  medical 
expenses  ($500  deductible)  in  or  out  of  the 
hospital  up  t.3  $10,000.  at  a  cost  of  $10  a 
month,  and  is  open  for  enrollment  regardless 
of  past  or  present  health  status. 

Fourth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
learn  how  each  community  now  solves  its 
problems  of  provldinc  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  throwing  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
on  those  that  shirk  their  responsibUities. 
There  is  no  such  information  available  now. 
Fifth,  we  should  make  u,  easier  for  elderly 
people  to  pav  doctors'  bills.  Recently  Blue 
Shield  In  Illinois  began  a  new  insurance  pro- 
gram for  people  65  and  over  which  covers 
the  cost  of  doctor  and  surgeon  lees  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  I'he  cost  for  a 
married  couple  with  less  than  $4000  yearly 
income:   only  $38  40  per  person  per  year. 

Finally,  private  pension  funds  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  medical  insurance  for 
their  own  members  These  funds  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  nearly  50  billion  dollars, 
and  today  thev  cover  15  million  wage  earners 
and  their  families  Present  t.\x  laws  allow 
employers  to  deduct  from  corporation  taxes 
the  money  thev  pay  into  pension  funds  only 
if  the  funds  do  not  provide  health  benefits 
along  with  the  pension.  I  recently  introduced 
a  tax-law  amendment  to  change  this. 

From  these  sources  and  from  many  others 
yet  untapped,  this  country  is  well  able  to 
care  for  its  own— of  all  ages  There  is  no  need 
for  the  federal  government  to  rush  headlong 
into  a  program  as  untried  .-"nd  as  demon- 
strablv  unworkable  as  fais  one  To  do  so 
would  be  to  cive  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  more  Interested  in  generating  voles 
than  in  keeping  the  country  in  sound  finan- 
cial health. 

The  basic  truth  l.s  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  set  up  yet  another  fantastically 
expensive  branch  of  the  federal  governmentr— 
one  that  can  never  pay  for  itself,  one  that 
the  people  do  not  need  -ind  the  nation  can- 
not afford. 


Twenty-Fir$t   Annual   National   Football 
Clinic 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  25.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  21  years 
ago  Dr.  Harry  G.  Scott,  a   dentist  in 
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Coatesville,  Pa.,  organized  a  national 
football  clinic  to  offer  coaches  an  op- 
portunity to  keep  abreast  of  technical 
changes  in  the  game  as  well  as  those  in 
the  conditioning  and  safety  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Today  the  21st  annual  national  foot- 
ball clinic  opens  in  Atlantic  City  and 
will  be  attended  by  over  1,500  coaches 
and  athletic  directors  from  high  schools, 
colleges,  professional,  and  armed  forces 
clubs. 

Football,  when  properly  directed,  es- 
tablishes the  conditions  under  which 
young  men  can  develop  into  self-disci- 
plined and  responsible  adult  citizens. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. I  commend  Dr.  Scott  and  the  na- 
tional football  clinic  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  this 
sport. 


Gold  Lid  Off 


HOft.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district 
has  published  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  gold  supply. 

Mainly,  the  editorial  stresses  the  need 
to  reduce  spending  by  Government,  par- 
ticularly on  nonmilitary  programs. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
entitled  "Gold  Lid  Off:  Now  Cut  Spend- 
ing and  Save  Dollar,"  appearing  in  the 
March  15  edition  of  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  as  follows: 

Gold  Lid  Oft:  Now  Ctrr  Spending  .\nd 
Save  Dollar 

The  central  bankers  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  are  fighting  valiantly  to 
beat  back  the  heaviest  gold  buying  spree 
since  the  price  of  the  monetary  metal  was 
set  at  $35  an  ounce  in  1934.  Much  is  at  stake, 
and  the  situation  demands  immediate  steps 
to  bolster  the  precarious  international  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar. 

The  current  run  on  gold — there  have  been 
three  since  November  of  last  year — was  trig- 
gered by  rumors  that  several  members  of  the 
"gold  pool"  were  pulling  out.  The  interna- 
tional monetary  system  runs  mainly  on  faith. 
and  so  the  rumors  struck  very  sensitive  fi- 
nancial nerves. 

If  the  pool  ever  falters,  the  price  of  gold 
would  rise  sharply — to  the  reward  of  early 
speculators.  So  the  Impulse  to  buy  was  right. 
But  the  Information  was  wrong.  The  pool  is 
standing  fast  as  it  has  through  numerous 
crises  in  recent  decades. 

The  record  strength  of  the  current  stam- 
pede makes  it  clear,  however,  that  new  steps 
MUST  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  can  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  the 
$35  level. 

The  real  problem  Is  that  this  nation  has 
seen  faith  in  stability  of  the  dollar,  and  its 
relative  value  to  gold,  eroded  by  Its  chronic 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

We  are  spending  more  on  vast  domestic 
programs  and  the  Vietnam  war  than  we  are 
taking  in,  and  the  resulting  loss  of  faith  in 
the  dollar  has  led  many  foreigners  to  convert 
their  dollar  holdings  Into  gold.  The  current 
rate  of  conversion  Imperils  the  whole  mone- 
tary system. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  an  Initial  step  raised  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  money  it  lends  to  banks  from 
4.5  to  5  per  cent.  This  wasnt  enough.  It  has 
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been  obvious  for  some  time  that  gold,  at 
least  as  backing  to  support  dollars  in  domes- 
tic exchange,  had  to  go. 

It  now  has.  with  the  Senate  Thursday 
vdting  to  follow  the  House  in  approving  re- 
moval of  the  25  per  cent  gold  cover  on  our 
currency — an  entirely  technical  restriction 
that  kept  us  from  using  o\ir  entire  $11.9  bU- 
lion  gold  stock  to  defend  the  dollar. 

This  move  should  help  to  dampen  specu- 
lative fever  and  slow  down  the  gold  drain. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  nation's  entire 
gold  stock  should  be  available  to  support 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar.  Before 
the  cover  was  lifted  our  'free  gold"  reserves 
were  down  to  Just  81. 2  billion  and  going  fast. 
Even  if  France  and  other  foreign  governments 
refrained  entirelv  from  buying  gold  In  the 
United  SUtes  the  free  gold  balance  would 
have  disappeared  within  two  years. 

The  Senate's  action  keeps  intact  the  link 
between  gold  and  the  international  use  of 
the  dollar,  maintaining  the  price  of  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce  while  cutting  the  domestic 
dollar  free  of  gold. 

The  necessary  and  obvious  short  range  steps 
have  been  taken.  But  much  more  must  be 
done.  It  is  mandatory  that  our  payments  gap 
be  narrowed  by  greater  fiscal  discipline  at 
home.  Government  spending,  particularly  on 
nonmiUtary  programs  and  projects  MUST 
be  reduced,  and  an  increase  in  taxes  is  prob- 
ably necessary.  Approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion's surtax  may.  Indeed,  be  the  only  action 
which  can  stem  the  run  on  gold. 

P\irther  restrictive  monetary  measures  may 
be  necessary,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  control  war-time  inflation,  a  force  that 
makes  our  products  less  competitive  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  deepens  the  payments 
deficit. 

Once  these  things  are  done,  and  the  sit- 
uation has  stabilized,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  better  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Gold,  despite  its  "mystique"  and  appeal 
to  such  as  France's  Charles  de  Gaulle,  is  too 
scarce  to  serve  a  thriving  world  economy. 
This  shortage  has  overtaxed  the  dollar,  which 
serves  as  the  chief  means  for  expanding  the 
world's  money  supply. 

What  the  nations  of  the  world  need  is  a 
means  of  increasing  their  reserves  In  a  way 
that  Is  not  dependent  on  continuing  deficits 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  an  end  to  our  payments 
deficit  would  see  a  corresponding  shrinkage 
in  the  surplus  dollars  needed  to  finance 
global  trade  transactions. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  this.  The  member 
nations  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
are  considering  a  new  currency — "paper 
gold" — to  supplement  the  use  of  dollars  and 
gold  as  international  reserves.  The  synthetic 
resen'e  currency  ( "Special  Drawing  Rights"  or 
"SDRs")  could  be  used  Just  like  dollars  or 
gold  to  settle  trade  accounts,  could  expand 
with  the  world  economy,  and  could  fulfill  the 
function  at  the  present  price  of  gold. 

The  prospects  for  this  reform  are  good  and, 
once  effected,  should  free  the  world  for  all 
time  from  concern  over  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  gold. 


Advertising  and  Tourism:  Ben  Stern's 
Address  to  the  Second  International 
Tourism   Exchange 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIAIf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Ben 
Stem,  president  of  Ben  Stern  &  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  public  relations  counsel,  is  an 
internationally  recognized  authority  and 
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lecturer  on  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  public  relations  programs  which 
have  been  cited  in  textbooks  as  models  of 
effectiveness. 

A  member  of  the  counselors  section  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
Mr.  Stern  is  one  of  the  limited  number 
whose  ability  and  experience  have  re- 
ceived formal  recognition  with  the  award 
of  a  certificate  of  accreditation. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  worldwide 
tourism  has  been  a  major  factor  in  de- 
veloping the  growth  and  influence  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents — 
ASTA. 

He  provided  the  planning  and  impetus 
for  the  creation  of  a  world  organization 
of  travel  agents  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  Universal  Organization  of 
Travel  Agent's  Associations  and  thus 
formed  the  basis  for  the  ultimate  merger 
of  that  body  with  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Travel  Agents— PIAV— which 
has  resulted  in  the  newly  established  Uni- 
versal Federation  6i  Travel  Agents'  As- 
sociation—UFTAA. 

Mr.  Stem  has  been  a  member  and  ad- 
viser not  only  of  the  American  delega- 
tions to  these  bodies  but,  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States — now 
FAA — he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
International  Civil  Aeronautics  Orga- 
nization and  served  as  counsel  to  a  num- 
ber of  delegations  to  its  assemblies. 

His  most  recent  public  service  was  as  a 
member  of  President  Johnson's  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel  where  he  contributed  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  seeking  elimination  of 
barriers  to  travel.  Some  of  these  lecom- 
mendations  now  are  before  the  Congress 
for  adoption. 

His  more  than  30  years  of  experience 
in  communications  as  a  writer,  an  editor. 
a  public  official  and  a  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficer planning  propaganda  and  psycho- 
logical warfare,  have  brought  him  many 
distinctions  and  recognition  among 
which  are  a  citation  by  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Committee  and  the  Silver  Anvil,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

He  has  had  long  and  intensive  experi- 
ence in  government  and  politics  both  on 
the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  coun- 
sel to  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  as 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  was 
special  assisUnt  to  Gen.  William  Don- 
ovan, chief  of  the  OSS.  and  personal 
representative  of  Elmer  Davis,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  with 
responsibilities  for  establishing,  imple- 
menting, and  supervising  overseas  psy- 
chological and  propaganda  programs.  He 
also  represented  President  Roosevelt  on 
special  missions  to  U.S.  and  Allied  thea- 
ter commanders. 

His  public  relations  Arm,  Ben  Stem  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  with  affiliates  in 
major  cities  of  the  world,  specializes  in 
corporate,  association,  and  toiu-ist  pub- 
lic relations. 

He  brings  to  the  world  travel  orga- 
nization the  distillation  of  experience 
which  has  received  public  accolade  and 
recently  prompted  a  tourist  trade  pub- 
lication to  Identify  him  as  "ASTA's— 
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public  relations — consultant  is  a  pro  of 
long  experience  and  top  caliber." 

Mr.  Stern  addressed  the  Second  In- 
ternational Tourism  Exchange  in  Berlin 
earlier  this  month  on  the  topic,  highly 
pertinent  to  current  discussions  of  tour- 
ism both  by  Americans  going  abroad 
and  by  foreign  visitors  to  our  shores.  I 
psk  unanimous  consent  that  this  address 
titled  "An  Assessment  of  Success  in  Tour- 
ist Advertising"  and  delivered  on  March 
13,  1968,  may  appear  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

An  Assessment  of  Success  in  Tourist 
Advertising 

(Speech  by  Ben  Stern,  president,  Ben  Stern 
&  Associates,  Inc..  public  relations  counsel, 
at  the  second   international   tourism  ex- 
change, Berlin,  Germany,  March  13,  1968) 
It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  participate 
In  the  program  of  the  Second  International 
Tourism  Exchange  and  to  appear  before  so 
distinguished  an  audience  of  experts  on  the 
subject. 

This  conference  holds  a  special  significance 
at  this  time  because  of  the  various  proposals 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  my  country 
which.  If  enacted  Into  law,  not  only  could 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  radically  over- 
seas travel  by  Americans  but  seriously  affect 
adversely  the  present  dynamic  growth  of 
tourism — world-wide— since  restrtctlonfi 

breed  retaliatory  restrictions  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  offset  the  losses  In  national  Incomes 
and  earnings  from  reciprocal  tourism. 

Thus,  In  making  "An  Aaaessment  of  Suc- 
cess in  Tourist  Advertising"  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  bear  In  mind  the  posBlbility  that 
changes  In  the  direction  and  emphasis  of 
these  programs  may  become  necessary  to  cope 
with  new  problems  created  by  special  sit- 
uations. 

Fundamental  principles,  however,  do  not 
change.  These  Include  the  identification  of 
the  market,  the  formulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  an  effective  advertising  and  pubUc 
relations  program  to  motivate  the  market, 
the  establishment  of  a  symbol — either  visual 
or  verbal — which  makes  your  country  unique 
or  different  and  the  techniques  and  methods 
which  enable  you  to  capitalize  productively 
on  your  plusees  and  either  negate  or  offset 
your  minuses. 

Quite  naturally,  when  one  undertakes  so 
serious  and  Important  an  assignment  as  Is 
mine,  one  fijids  himself  Immersed  In  a  verita- 
ble avalanche  of  data.  In  preparing  my  text 
of  tills  speech,  I  sought  to  keep  In  mind  the 
wise  practice  of  a  certain  tribe  of  Brazilian 
Indians  in  dealing  with  long  winded  speeches. 
Speakers  at  tribal  meetings  are  required  by 
the  chief  to  expound  their  views  while  stand- 
ing on  one  leg.  Since  I  would  prefer  not  to 
assume  so  uncomfortable  a  stance,  I  shall 
bear  this  admonition  in  mind. 

All  of  us  agree  that  statistics  not  only  are 
boring,  but  unfortunately,  when  they  refer 
to  tourism — always  suspect — however,  I  must 
for  the  sake  of  relating  to  an  adequate  term 
of  reference  repeat  certain  basic  figures. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  travel  and 
tourism  have  become  the  single  largest  ex- 
port Item  In  world  trade,  having  outdistanced 
wheat  which  long  held  that  distinction. 

In  1966,  world-wide  expenditures  for  Inter- 
national travel  (and  I  do  not  Include  do- 
mestic travel)  reached  $13  billion.  This  was 
a  gain  of  12%  over  the  amount  expended 
during  1965.  Approximately  85  million  in- 
dividuals made  127.009  million  visits  across 
borders  and  this  was  an  increase  of  10%  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  statistics  for  1967  re- 
flect a  similar  percentage  increase  for  that 
vear. 

These  figures,  I  beUeve,  not  only  tell  us 
where  we  are,  but  Indicate  graphicaUy  the 
tremendous  potential  for  the  future. 
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Now.  let  us  also  remember  that  these  visits 
were  made  at  a  time  when  certain  areas  of 
the  world  unhappily  were  and  are  engaged  in 
war.  suffered  pestilence,  diplomatic  crises,  po- 
litical upheavals,  economic  uncertainties,  and 
other  Impending  influences  to  what  could 
possibly  have  been  an  even  greater  growth 
year. 

In  assessing  the  sources  of  the  tourism  po- 
tential, the  very  roots  of  this  surge  in  travel, 
it  immediately  becomes  apparent  that  this 
reflects  the  growing  affluence  of  citizens  of 
those  countries  where  there  has  occurred  a 
dramatic  change  In  income  distribution  dur- 
ing the  first  iiaif  of  the  1960's. 

As  a  pertinent  example  and  because  these 
were  available,  I  cite  the  stiiUstics  gathered 
in  my  own  country,  the  United  States. 

We  now  estimate  that  slightly  in  excess  of 
13  million — or  more  than  '.';  of  American 
families  have  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  a 
year.  This  new  pattern  will  continue  to  grow 
unless  there  occurs  a  cataclysmic  economic 
dislocation  such  as  that  which  featured  the 
last  years  of  the  20's  and  the  first  half  of 
the  30 "s. 

This  group,  then,  which  composed  approxi- 
mately 13  million  or  one-fourth  of  United 
States  families,  accounted  for  more  than 
66'".  of  all  airline  passengers  revenue  and 
70'     of  the  car  rental  business. 

This  Is  but  a  slight  Indication  of  the  future 
for  conservative  estimates  predict  that  by 
1975  there  will  be  25  million  families  in  the 
United  States  with  earnings  of  $10,000  or 
more.  This  will  place  more  than  40'":  of  all 
American  families  in  this  category.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon  because  similar 
growth  In  family  income  is  being  reported  in 
Western  Europe  and  although  there  have 
been  setbacks  these,  we  optimistically  believe, 
win  prove  to  be  temporary. 

This  relation  of  increasing  family  Income 
to  the  growth  of  outbound  travel  is  graphi- 
cally underscored  by  a  1966  study  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  which  pointed  out  that  "ex- 
penditures on  International  tourism  gen- 
erally are  higher  in  countries  where  the  na- 
tional Income  per  head  of  population  is 
highest,  and  tends  to  increase  proportionately 
more  qmckly  than  private  disposable  In- 
comes"— thus  increased  disposable  income 
serves  as  a  spur  to  even  greater  expenditure 
to  travel — expenditure  in  excess  of  disposable 
income. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table  for  cer- 
tain countries  supplying  the  greatest  number 
of  tourists,  between  1956  and  1965.  Germany's 
tourist  expenditure  abroad  Increased  nearly 
three  and  a  half  times  more  than  private 
disposable  income.  In  France.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden,  it  increased  two 
and  a  half  to  three  times  more  rapidly,  -while 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
It  increased  one  and  a  half  times  or  twice  as 
quickly. 

To  provide  a  term  of  reference.  I  here  In- 
clude this  most  Important  guldepost  to  the 
present  and  future  target  for  your 
promotions: 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  fCONOMIC  COOPERATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  (OECD) 
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Germany- -t-121  +410  3.4 

France-    .  -   .  -^141  +«»  2.9 

Beleium -f69  4-186  2.7 

r.etnerlands.-.  -115  -f298  2.6 

Sweden -r87  -i-241  2.5 

""Kingdom -f7a  +125  1.8        .9        \.2 

United  States...  +61  -^91  1.5        .4           5 

Switzerland....  +104  +139  1.3      1.8        21 

Canada +74  +56  .8      2.4       2.2 
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It  Is  Important  to  note  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  propensity  to  tourist  expendi- 
tures abroad  is  the  ratio  between  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  tourist  expenditure  abroad  and 
the  rate  of  increase  in  disposable  income  in 
the  country  concerned. 

It,  underscores  dramatically  the  futility  of 
expanding  advertising  and  promotion  funds 
upon  ureas  which  at  present  give  little  or  no 
hoi)e  of  developing  International  tourism. 

Even  if  this  tremendous  market  were  to 
be  reduced  in  any  way,  it  would  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  basic  problem — this  would 
only  increase  the  dimensions  ol  the  competi- 
tion among  tourist-.seeklng  countries. 

It  would  become  more  intense,  more  ex- 
pensive i.nd  require  greater  technical  skill. 

It  also  presents  an  Important  primary  les- 
son: Qon't  waste  your  hard-to-get  funds  in 
promoting  tourism  where  there  exists  no 
moncv  lor  travel. 

Historically,  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Italy  long  have  been  the  principal  des- 
tination ureas  for  tourLsm.  and  according  to 
latest  available  statistics,  these  three  Euro- 
pean countries  still  rank  first,  second  and 
third  in  attraction  for  the  foreign  traveler. 
The  drawing  power  ol  these  three  coun- 
tries liad  an  advantageous  effect  for  all  of 
the  '23  who  form  the  European  Travel  Com- 
munity because  it  is  axiomatic  that  once  the 
expenditure  for  transportation  h.os  been  as- 
sumed, the  tourist  from  overseas  wants  to 
visit  other  areas — thus  the  Evuropeans  again 
in  1967  atuacted  74.6':  of  all  tourist  traffic 
both  to  and  within  the  continent  while  the 
re.'t  of  the  globe  accounted  for  tmly  25.4',  . 
This  Is  particularly  significant  in  earnincs 
because  of  the  approximately  $13  billion 
spent  by  tourists.  Europe  was  the  beneficiary 
for  more. than  $8  billion. 

It  is  import.int  to  note  that  most  of  the 
European  country-originated  tourism  stayed 
on  the  continent,  using  other  countries  in 
Europe  as  their  playground.  Tlie  figures  are 
most  impressive  as  to  the  shape  of  the  pres- 
ent urge  to  travel  and  for  reliably  forecasting 
the  future.  During  1966.  there  were  reported 
a  total  of  72.7  million  arrivals  of  Inter-Euro- 
pean origin.  This  is  a  clear  and  precise  Indi- 
cation of  the  dimensions  of  the  market 
within  this  continent  alone. 

On  other  occasions.  I  have  emph.asized  that 
the  tourist  dollar  is  the  high  velocity  dollar. 
It  is  one  earning  which  enters  immediately 
into  the  arteries  of  commerce.  Its  beneficial 
Impact  is  felt  by  the  entire  community— 
from  the  porter  and  the  bootblack  to  the 
vendors  of  luxury  Items.  It  has  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  providing  adrentilin  to  national 
economies. 

It  is  instant  Income. 

And.  because  of  its  nature,  it  has  a  multi- 
plier elTect  on  the  gross  national  Income  of 
every  country.  Tliis  multiplier  effect  can  only 
be  estimated  because  of  the  lack  of  reliable 
statistics,  but  economists  agree  that  it  ranges 
from  a  low  of  l',2  times  the  basic  tourust 
expenditure  to.  in  some  countri'.'s,  a  multi- 
plier iiigh  of  4. 

The  immediately  visible  testimony  as  to 
cumulative  multiplier  effect  is  the  construc- 
tion of  hotels  and  motels  with  the  demands 
for  construction  materials  and  the  hundreds 
of  items  needed  to  equip  them,  the  demand 
for  labor  of  all  sorts,  construction  and  service. 
the  call  for  increased  food  production  and 
processing,  growth  in  automobile  purchases, 
not  only  ior  rental  purposes  but  for  the  pro- 
vision of  taxi  and  other  transportation,  the 
fuels  needed  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  No 
one  unit  in  the  economy  escapes  its  beneficial 
influence. 

In  many  countries  it  spells  the  difference 
between  stagnation  and  growth. 

This,  then.  Is  the  vital  need  which  you 
serve. 

This,  then,  makes  obvious  the  Investment 
value  of  the  funds  expended  in  tourist  ad- 
vertising and  proinotion. 

The  best  available  tUtistics  reveal  that  in 
1966,  national  tourist  orgamzatlons  and  al- 
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Ued  promotional  groups  spent  a  total  of  »35 
million  with  the  carriers,  both  air  and  sea, 
providing  another  $10.5  million  for  a  total 
of  $46.5  million  to  Inspire  80  million  people 
to  cross  their  own  borders. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  find  no  valid  man- 
ner—no reliable  yardstick  by  which  to  de- 
termine whether  your  money  was  spent  pro- 
ductively. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  attempting 
to  determine,  within  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  tourism  as  a 
reflection  of  the  amount  of  advertising  and 
promotion  expended  Is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  area  of  travel  and  tourism  suffers  from 
a  statistical  gap.  Not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  In  the  United  States,  so  that  it  Is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  determine  the  full  ex- 
tent and  powerful  influence  of  tourism  in 
its  over-all  contribution  to  national  econ- 
omies. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rough  count,  of  course, 
If  the  immigration  officers  check  off  the  num- 
ber of  passports  which  are  handled  or  check 
with  the  carriers,  but  these  in  no  way  give 
any  accurate  or  dependable  figures. 

A  prime  example,  of  course,  is  Kurope  it- 
self, because  Southern  Europe  today  Is  a  va- 
catlonlantr  for  almost  all  of  Europe.  As  an 
example  tn  point.  Italy  in  1966  reported  a 
gross  income  of  $1.5  billion  and  a  total  tour- 
ism figure  of  26,643,000  visitors  but  this  in- 
cludes excursionists — people  who  did  not 
spend  a  night  in  the  country.  And  thus,  we 
have  no  reliable  term  of  reference. 

We  have  the  same  problem  in  the  United 
States 

We  guess — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — 
that  approximately  7  million  Canadians  came 
over  the  border  into  the  United  States  in 
1967.  But  actually,  this  means  nothing  be- 
cause of  our  continuous,  contiguous  borders 
and  the  constant  migration  of  thousands  of 
Canadians  into  the  United  States  and  U.S 
citizens  into  Canada  for  their  daily  employ- 
ment. This  Interchange  is  calculated  as  tour- 
Ism  but  It  really  Isn't. 

I  think  one  of  the  primary  matters  which 
all  of  the  International  tourist  offices  should 
agree  upon  through  the  International  Union 
of  Official  Travel  Organizations  is  the  setting 
up  of  statistical  standards  so  that  each  na- 
tion may  have  some  form  of  accurate  re- 
portage by  which  we  not  only  could  evaluate 
with  some  precision  what  tourism  means  to 
each  country,  but  also  be  able  to  determine 
and  measure  the  results  received  and  de- 
rived from  advertising  and   promotion. 

The  only  practical  method  by  which,  at 
present,  we  could  attempt  to  determine  this 
Is  by  asking  each  visitor:  "Why  are  you 
visiting  my  country?"  and  "What  Induced 
you  to  come?" 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  such  plan  in  ef- 
fect, we  must  determine  this — even  in  ap- 
proximation—by  examining  carefully  the 
promotional  purpose  and  direction  of  the 
thrust  of  our  advertising  and  publicity 
through  resorting  to  the  Socratlc  method  of 
asking  ourselves  questions. 

Among  these  are:  "How  many  of  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  86  million  tourists  did  my 
country  get? 

"How  effective  was  our  advertising  and 
promotion  in  providing  the  direct  stimulus 
for  their  visit? 

"Was  their  visit  merely  a  part  of  the  over- 
all desire  to  see  the  whole  region?" 

Putting  It  bluntly,  we  must  ask:  "Are  we 
creating  new  travel  to  my  country  or  are  we 
simply  the  beneficiary  of  the  splU-over 
created  by  the  ur^e  to  visit  the  whole 
region?" 

In  seeking  to  determine  Identifiable 
market  targets  upon  which  to  concentrate, 
we  can  eliminate  two  segments. 

First  and  basic.  Is  what  we  have  and  al- 
ways did  have,  those  tourists  who  require  no 
major  stimulation — the  ethnic  visitor — the 
one  who  seeks  to  find  his  roots  and  discover 
members  of  his  family. 

If  you  are  spending  your  advertising  dollar 
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on  him  you're  Just  wasting  your  money — he'll 
come  anyhow. 

The  perennial  peripatetic  traveler.  This  is 
the  one  seeking  to  add  another  country  to 
his  long  list  of  places  visited  to  serve  him  as 
a  status  symbol  or  a  conversational  gambit, 
but  who  actually  sees  and  understands 
nothing 

Your  advertising  dollar  is  wasted  on  that 
individual  for  he  would  come  anyhow. 

Fortunately,  we  do  possess  some  gauge, 
some  estimate,  some  identification  of  our 
market.  And  while  of  necessity.  I  am  forced 
to  rely  upon  information  supplied  by  appli- 
cations for  passports  in  the  United  States, 
we  can  draw  qualitative  and  quantitative 
conclusions  which  are  applicable  percentage- 
wise to  almost  every  country. 

Looming  large  in  our  market  are  the  stu- 
dents and  educators — the  former  is  moti- 
vated by  -.he  need  to  visit  the  area  which 
can  most  enrich  his  knowledge  and  help  him 
in  his  studies  and  the  latter  not  only  seeks 
aid  in  his  work  but  is  the  victim  of  the 
curiosity  self  aroused  through  his  own 
studies.  He  must  confirm  what  he  has  taught. 
This  is  a  tremendous  group  almost  lem- 
ming-like in  their  irresistible  urge  to  move. 
It  is  this  group  you  see  all  over  Europe.  At 
all  principal  points  of  Interest  in  England. 
Prance.  Italy  and  Greece. 

In  1966  passports  were  issued  In  the  United 
States  to  266,990  individuals  who  listed  them- 
selves as  being  students;  and  76.230  who  said 
they  were  teachers. 

This  made  for  a  total  of  343.220  who  were 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  education, 
either  as  students  or  as  teachers. 

Yet  their  application  responses  present  us 

with  an  interesting  and  significant  anomaly. 

Only   51.570  of   this   total   said,    in   their 

applications,  that  the  ptu-pose  of  their  travel 

was  educational. 

Thus,   we  must   take   it  for  granted   that 
almost  300.000  are  going  for  pleasure. 
How  many  did  you  get? 
Should  this  group  be  a  target  for  your  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  effort? 

Based  upon  further  information  supplied 
by  the  applications  we  have  two  other  sig- 
nificant targets:  452,460  passports  were  is- 
sued in  1966  to  persons  engaged  in  inde- 
pendent business  and  the  professions  and 
only  135.350  of  these  said  they  were  travel- 
ing for  reasons  of  business. 
How  many  did  you  get? 

And  288.550  passports  were  issued  to— 
what  to  me  seems  to  be  a  primary  target — 
the  housewives.  They  were  not  going  for 
cultiual  or  educational  purposes,  they  were 
not  traveling  on  business,  they  were  travel- 
ing for  pleastu-e. 

Thus,  of  the  total  1.547,725  United  Stetes 
citizens  who  applied  for  passports,  897,310 
stated  they  were  traveling  for  pleasure; 
483,250  said  that  their  travel  was  for  per- 
sonal reasons;  135,250  stated  that  their  trip 
was  business-motivated;  51,750  said  they 
were  traveling  for  educational  purposes: 
8,280  said  they  were  traveling  for  religious 
purposes,  that  is  visits  to  shrines,  or  places 
of  religious  Interest;  1.690  were  traveling  for 
scientific  purposes  and  710  for  their  health. 
So,  if  we  subtract  Just  for  the  sake  of  a 
formula,  approximately  250,000  who  were 
traveling  on  government  business,  you  have 
a  clearly  identified  and  defined  market  of 
1,250.000  to  whom  you  should  address  your 
message. 

To  assess  the  Impact  of  your  advertising 
and  promotion  programs,  we  need  know  how 
many  of  this  group  were  reached  by  your 
message. 

How  many  of  this  group  wer«  Induced  by 
your  message  to  visit  your  country? 

And  more  importantly — what  part  of  your 
message  proved  effective? 

In  making  this  assessment  It  Is  Imperative 

that  you  weigh  important  intangibles  which 

either  can  assist  or  damage  your  campaig^n. 

The  plusses  are  evident — the  British  at- 
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tracted  thousands  of  Americans— Canadians 
and  U.S.  citizens  because  they  possessed  a 
reservoir  of  goodwill  engendered  by  their 
valiant  fight  for  existence,  a  common  cul- 
tural heritage  and  no  language  barrier. 
Other  countries  have  similar  strong  clalm.s. 
There  exist,  however,  important  minuses 
which  must  be  given  serious  consideration 
for  they  arbitrarily  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  all  the  expenditure  in  money,  skill  and 
talent  you  have  rallied  for  your  purpose. 

Most  important  is  the  mental  image  of 
your  country  held  by  your  audience. 

Let  us.  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
engage  in  a  factual,  dispassionate  appraisal 
of  some  specifics  and  I  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  this  is  being  done  without  any  desire 
on  my  part  to  be  acrimonious  or  injure  na- 
tional pride.  But  if  we  are  to  be  exact,  we 
must  be  explicit. 

These  encompass  a  number  of  important 
factors — the  effect  of  recent  history,  pro- 
nouncements by  heads  of  State,  real  and 
fancied  discourtesies,  international  relation- 
ships. Internal  conditions  and  events  In  con- 
tiguous areas. 

As  an  example,  no  one  can  question  that 
the  travel  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area 
was  drastically  reduced  because  of  the  threat 
of  war  and  then  the  actual  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

The  diplomatic  problems  which  for  a  time 
existed  between  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
Cyprus  kept  thousands  of  visitors  from  those 
areas. 

Hong  Kong  suffered  from  the  riots  and  the 
uncertainties  of  its  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China. 

The  Southeastern  Pacific,  where  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  now  occuring,  has  suffered  dras- 
tically in  drawing  tourism. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  didn't  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  continuous  emphasis 
on  the  disturbing  conditions  in  our  cities 
will  affect  tourism  to  the  United  States 
among  the  timid  and  the  cautious. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  problems  which  many  of  the  countries 
face  today,  let's  take  a  hard  look  at  four 
instant  ones. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  seneitlvities 
among  those  present,  for  instance,  f^rst.  here 
in  Germany  you  face  a  continuous,  arduous 
struggle  to  offset  the  formidable  negative 
effect  of  35  years  of  international  bad  pub- 
licity. This  constant  and  incessant  barrage 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  citizens  of 
other  countries  which  hinder  your  promotion 
and  your  advertising  in  pursuit  of  tourism. 
Yours  is  a  most  difficult  task — It  will  re- 
quire unceasing  effort  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  rather  pessimistic,  I  believe  that  at 
least  there  must  elapse  a  ten  year  period 
when  new  generations  of  travelers  appear 
upon  the  scene  until  the  situation  is  rectified. 
But  you  cannot  halt  your  work — it  must 
be  an  unremitting,  IntelUgently  conceived, 
skillfully  executed  campaign  based  upon  rec- 
■  ognltlon  of  realities. 

It  will  certainly  demand  better  promotion 
and  more  effective  presentation  than  so  far 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Prance,  which  for  years  was  a  major  tour- 
ist destination  benefiting  from  a  mythology 
which  gave  It  the  reputation  of  being  the 
center  of  culture  and  civilization  in  many 
forms,  suffers  from  two  insistent  evils — one 
of  which  is  the  creation  of  its  own  citizens 
and  the  other  because  of  the  utterances  of 
its  chief  of  state. 

For  the  past  two  years,  tourists  every- 
where have  been  violent  In  the  denunciation 
of  the  bad  manners  and  discourteous  treat- 
ment which  have  characterized  the  attitude 
of  both  government  functionaries  and  those 
who  live  off  tourism. 

Because  this  specifically  Is  true  in  Paris, 
it  consequently  casts  a  pall  over  the  rest  of 
the  country  since  Paris  Is  the  principal  port 
of  entry  and  thus  provides  the  tourist  with 
an  immediate  sense  of  the  climate  of  his 
reception. 
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We  all  appreciate  and  understand  chauvin- 
ism, but  every  time  General  De  Gaulle  opens 
his  mouth,  he  increases  tremendously  the 
heavy  burden  the  French  National  Tourist 
Office  must  bear  and  Its  damaging  effect  is 
felt  by  the  national  airline. 

Thus,  tourist  promotion  by  that  country 
must  cope  with  unanticipated  obstacles.  I 
am  sure  that  accurate  statistics  regarding 
the  flow  of  tourism  from  the  United  States 
in  1967  and  1968  will  refiect  this  situation. 
Tourism  in  Greece  was  expanding  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  It  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  great  "In-Spot"  for  the  middle  class 
everywhere.  The  strepts  of  Athens  were 
thronged  with  visitors  from  all  over  Europe 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Its  Islands  had  no  moms  to  cope  with 
the  great  Influx  and  hotel  construction  was 
booming.  Then  came  the  events  of  last 
April — and  I  know  as  far  as  the  United  States 
and  much  of  Europe  is  concerned,  it  now 
suffers  from  an  almost  totally  negative  press. 
So  Instead  of  Greece  being  "Everyone's 
Home",  it  has  become  a  place  to  shun  for 
those  who  feel  that  a  visit  there  could  be 
implied  as  giving  aid  to  the  new  regime.  Even 
though  the  advertisements  are  good  and  the 
promotion  is  vigorous,  they  cannot  immedi- 
ately either  reverse  or  halt  the  barrage  of 
denigrating  publicity. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  happily  for  their  own 
economies,  have  overcome  the  adverse  pub- 
licity of  the  past  25  years  and  today  have 
become  popular  tourist  destinations.  In  terms 
of  visitors  entering  Spain  in  1967— whether 
for  a  month  or  for  six  hours  or  off  a  cruise 
ship,  a  record  has  been  established  with 
17.858.555  visitors. 

Portugal  now  can  expect  a  profitable  tour- 
ist boom  from  those  who  are  seeking  lower 
prices  and  the  excitement  of  new  and  pic- 
turesque scenes.  In  1967,  approximately  2,- 
500,000  foreigners  visited  that  country  giving 
it  an  estimated  income  ot  almost  $250  mil- 
lion. Under  its  new  6-year  development  plan 
which  emphasizes  tourism  as  its  first  and 
most  rapidly  growing  industry,  earnings  are 
projected  at  an  annual  increase  of  20 Tr  which 
should,  if  nothing  untoward  occurs,  account 
for  $262.5  million  by  1968  and  about  $623 
milUon  in  1973  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Both  of  these  countries  are  challenging 
Italy  as  the  destination  of  the  sun  seekers 
from  the  north  of  Europe.  Spain  long  has 
been  a  favorite  winter  vacation  .spot  for  the 
British  as  Is  best  evidenced  by  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  construction  that  is  going  on 
In  the  Canaries. 

The  burden  of  my  message  is  that  at 
last  these  two  countries  have  managed  to 
become  tourist  attractions  as  younger  peo- 
ple, for  whom  the  prohibitions  of  yester- 
day are  unknown,  invade  the  tourist  market. 
The  facts  I  have  presented  have  been  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  proper  terms  of  ref- 
erence for  the  substantive  assessment  of 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  tour- 
ism. It.  therefore,  was  important  to  Identify 
the  character  and  dimensions  of  the  market 
upon  which  concentration  is  demanded  and 
to  consider  remaining  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  direction  and  ptirpose  of  your 
campaign. 

Far  too  often,  many  who  should  know 
better,  tend  to  consider  tourist  advertising 
as  an  entity  all  of  Its  own.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely false  premise.  It  is  only  one  single 
aspect  of  the  undertaking.  The  other  two,  and 
equally  important,  are  informational,  inter- 
est-arousing publicity  and  the  recruitment 
of  the  Travel  Agent  as  your  positive,  pro- 
ductive salesman. 

Advertising  points  to  the  door,  publicity 
opens  the  door,  and  the  Travel  Agent  cre- 
ates the  motivaUon  to  enter  through  the 
door. 

Informational  and  promotional  publicity 
do  the  Job  which  advertising  alone  cannot 
accomplish.  It  arouses  curiosity,  creates  the 
anticipatory  excitement  which  Impels  the 
tourist  toward  your  country. 


This  Is  not  merely  my  own  conclusion  be- 
cause I  am  In  the  business  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, but  is  the  view  of  one  of  the  world's 
recognized  authorities  on  tourist  advertis- 
ing—David Ogllvy— a  pioneer  in  new  meth- 
ods and  procedures  to  win  the  traveler  to 
the  countries  ot  his  clients. 

In  discussing.  "How  the  New  Tourism  Can 
be  Sold"  at  the  1966  All-Industry  Conference 
sponsored  bv  the  European  Travel  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Ogiivy  stated  explicitly,  and  I  quote 
verbatim : 

■Give  vour  public  relations  budget  prior- 
ity over"vour  advertising  budget.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  free  pub- 
licity a  countrv  can  get  in  neT^-spapers.  maga- 
zines, television  and  radio,  provided  you  don't 
starve  your  public  relations  people.  If  I  were 
running  a  national  tourism  ofBce  here  In  the 
United  States.  I  wouldn't  spend  a  penny  on 
advertising  until  I  had  spent  $250,000  on 
public  relations." 

This  was  underscored  heavily  by  a  valu- 
able and  important  study  in  the  marketing 
of  travel  and  tourism  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Travel  Serrtce.  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  quote  what  I  believe  is  a  perti- 
nent paragraph.  ...^„» 
"It  is  obvious."  states  the  report,  that 
many  years  of  promotion  and  advertising 
may  be  necessary  before  any  substantial  in- 
come is  felt  in  the  volume  of  tourists  visit- 
ing an  area.  It  Is  also  clear,  and  ♦his  is  most 
important,  that  an  interesting  story  In  a 
major  newspaper  may  cause  a  greater  up- 
surge in  the  number  of  people  visiting  a  re- 
gion than  all  of  the  region's  advertising  that 

month."  .   .V,,     , 

Striking  and  convincing  proof  of  this  is 
the  case  historv  of  Montreal's  Expo  67  where 
attendance  figures  shattered  all  previous  rec- 
ords It  was  the  constant  flow  of  lnt£resting, 
visit-compelling  publicity  which  provided 
the  prime  factor  in  bringing  millions  to  its 
turnstiles. 

Proper  utilization  of  the  Travel  Agent  as 
your  salesman  is  a  fundamental  requisite 
in  your  search  for  success. 

He  is  your  point  of  contact  with  the  tour- 
ist. It  is  he  who  tips  the  scales  in  favor  of 
one  destination  over  another.  It  is  he  who 
is  the  persuasive  influence — not  only  as  to 
the  primary  area  to  be  visited,  but  for  other 
pl.'.ces  to  be  included  in  the  itinerary. 

He  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  exciting  ad- 
vertising. Informative  publicity  and  other 
Interest  promoting  material  which  stimu- 
lates and  inspires  him  to  work  in  your  be- 
half and  makes  him  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate. 

He  is  a  sophist.cate  for  whom  the  time- 
worn,  cliche-ridden  propaganda  creates  no 
incentive.  And  it  is  this  spark  which  is  vltil, 
for  the  Travel  Agent  Is  ever  conscious  of  the 
new  and  challenging. 

He  is  the  essential  catalyst  In  making  areas 
f.-ishlonable— the  "in"  place  to  go,  for 
fashion  in  travel  Is  a  reality. 

It  is  a  creation  of  the  skillful  use  of  snob 
appeal— status  seeking  publicity  and  re- 
quires deft  techniques  to  be  put  across  suc- 
cessfullv. 

Once  established,  it  becomes  a  potent  In- 
fluence and  the  knowledgeable  Travel  Agent 
becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  directing  travel 
to  that  select  area. 

It  does  not  depend  on  beautiful  scenery,  or 
splendid  structures. 

Its  sole  and  vital  ingredient  is  the  ability 
to  confer  an  aura  of  status  on  those  who 
made  it  their  destination. 

Fashion  in  tourism  changes  quickly — one 
year  the  gosslped-about  congregate  In  the 
Bahamas — the  next  it  is  Alpine  ski  resorts. 
Skillful  publicity  engineers  the  shift  and  the 
trends. 

A  principal  factor  in  creating  f.ifhlonable 
centers  is  in  inducing  so-c.Ued  trend-setters, 
who  always  seem  to  be  in  search  of  pub- 
licity, to  travel  to  selected  areas  with  the 
implied   promise  of  being  treated  both  pic- 


toriallv  and  in  print  in  the  haute  couUire 
periodicals  that  are  studied  assiduously  by 
envying  women  seated  under  the  hair  driers 
in  beautv  shops. 

This  Is  but  one  single  example  of  how 
publicltv  can  be  used  to  create  a  demand  for 
an  area.  This  is  a  specialized  facet  of  a 
tremendouslv  complex  undertaking. 

Instead  of  imagination  and  skills,  efforts 
to  arouse  tourist  Interest  is  stereotyped  and 
banal.  As  if  national  tourist  otiices.  the  ear- 
ners and  their  advertising  agencies  lazily  copy 
c.ich  other  ad  iiauseum. 

In  preparing  to  come  here.  1  reviewed  my 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  in  adverlis- 
me  and  devot<>d  much  time  to  appraising 
critically  the  content  and  format  of  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  tourist  advertising,  and  I 
wa.«:  Ftruck  bv  a  sameness  la  those  ads  which 
sought  to  attract  winter  vl.sitors  to  sunny 
climes— all  had  pictures  ot  pretty  giris  in 
bikinis  lolling  about  on  the  ?and  of  the 
beaches;  all  showed  elegantly  groomed 
couples  dancine  in  the  moonlight  to  the 
swaying  palms;  all  had  an  almost  identical 
samenei^s  :is  if  one  advertising  firm  was  re- 
spcmsible  for  the  entirety. 

Now  I  am  not  one  to  decry  the  appeal  of 
beautiful  beaches,  shining  skies  and  shapely 
maidens  in  blkini.s.  ond  all  cf  the  other  r.p- 
purtenances  which  make  for  escapism,  but 
not  one— and  I  repeat  for  emphasis— not  one 
made  me  want  to  select  any  one  place  in 
preference  to  the  other. 

None  gave  me  the  feeling  or  the  concept 
that  if  by  going  to  "X"  I  would  see  something 
that  I  would  not  have  by  going  to  "Y".  The 
advertising  failed  In  that  it  did  not  leave 
with  me  the  feeling  that  If  I  did  not  go  I 
would  lose  a  unique  experience. 

It  is  a  tested,  unquestioned  axiom  that 
people  who  travel  for  pleasure  seek  new 
places— the  unfamiliar,  something  entirely 
diflerent  from  what  they  have  at  home. 

I  am  firmiv  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  unique  is  the  fundamental 
requisite  of  productive  tourist  advertising.  It 
is  what  makes  your  country,  your  area,  dif- 
ferent from  the  others. 

It  1.S  the  imperative  lactor  upon  which  you 
should  focus  vour  selling  appeal. 

For  years  France  employed  two  sp.  cific 
pictorial  motifs  In  ius  advertising- the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  By  repeti- 
uve  use  thev  achieved  recognition,  penetra- 
tion as  epitomizing  France.  They  were  vis- 
ual proof  i^  someUiing  different  Trom  what 
you  have  at  home. 

Italian  advertising  concentrated  on  pic- 
tures ot  the  Colosseum,  recognizable,  identi- 
fiable by  everyone  everywhere  as  existing  only 
in  Ii*jme.  Occas.onally.  there'll  be  sometlilng 
a  little  more  urtlsUc]  but  nothing  was  per- 
nutted  to  detract  f.'-om  this  specific  idcnti- 
hcition. 

The  British  E-howed  Westminster  Abbey. 
the  Guard  chance  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace  and  London  Bridge.  Everyone  knew 
that  this  was  Britain. 

Greece  had  the  AcropoUs  with  its  Parthe- 
non—it was  a  unique  and  special  identifica- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  have  employed  .-.dvantageously 
the  windmill,  the  fields  of  colorful  tulips 
flanked  by  canals. 

Now  it  is  featuring  an  overall  view  of  a 
liUiputian  city  stressing  the  uniqueness  of 
renaissance  construction  wrapped  by  ribbon- 
like canals.  I  would  like  to  have  information 
concerning  the  response. 

Spain  as  yet  is  floundering  about,  unable 
to  select  an"  appropriate  visual  tymbol. 

Here,  in  Germany,  the  lesson  of  penetra- 
tion through  uniqueness  has  not  been 
learned.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  have  a 
wealth  of  attraction  aU  of  which  clamor  for 
exploita-tion.  In  other  words,  too  many  riches 
spread  temptingly  before  the  tourist  make 
lor  an  Indigestible  surfeit. 

Thus,  if  your  advertising  is  to  be  produc- 
tive,  you  should  concentrate  on  finding  a 
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unifying  theme.  Switzerland  has  done  It  by 
making  Ita  mountains  Its  special  identifica- 
tion. 

This  symbol  communicates  with  the  reader 
by  establishing  a  contact  beyond  the  word 
level.  It  becomes  significant  because  it  com- 
municates faster— it  is  direct,  it  requires  no 
mental  effort  to  comprehend— Its  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  create  an  Image  to  produce  a  re- 
sponsive mood  which  demands:  'This  must 
be  seen". 

Underlying  all  effective  advertising  is  the 
recognition  that  is  employed  as  a  tool  to 
convey  Ideas  and  information  and  by  offering 
too  many  ideas,  too  much  copy,  you  are  dif- 
fusing the  impact  of  the  message. 

People  do  not  want  to  be  confused  rhpv 
understand  a  simple  declaratory  statement. 
Tliey  respond  and  react  only  to  that. 

Never  forget  that  the  public  has  an  ephem- 
eral memory  and  only  by  repetition  can 
you  fulfill  the  function  of  the  advertisement 
as  a  device  to  create  the  motlvation.al  im- 
pulse to  demand  what  you  have  to  offer. 

Simplicity  must  be  the  key  to  telling  your 
story  and  your  advertising  must  capture  that 
unique  quality  which  makes  your  country 
different.  Aad  you  cannot  rest  there.  To  prove 
productlva.  Jt  must  be  reiterated- hammered 
home  in  factual  publicity  and  striking  photo- 
graph— cumulative  material  which  will  as- 
sist the  Travel  Agent  In  selling  your  product. 
It  therefore  is  mandatory  that  before  you 
start  your  advertising  campaign  you  should 
decide  what  audience  you're  trying  to  reach 
and  what  form  of  stimulus  will  bring  the 
response  you  seek. 

In  the  United  States  no  one  would  launch 
a  campaign  involving  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  without  first  making  a  marketing 
study.  You,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  under- 
take that  fundamental  step  before  you  spend 
your  appropriations. 

Perhaps  the  following  will  provide  an  ex- 
ample of  how  you  can  obtain  this  vital  In- 
formation. 

Let  us  say  that  on  the  airplane  coming 
from  New  York  to  any  overseas  destination 
each  passenger  is  given  a  very  simple  ques- 
tionnaire : 

(a)  It  asks  the  purpose  of  the  visit  so  you 
can  always  discount  and  eliminate  those  who 
are  coming  or,  business; 

(b)  why  they  selected  that  airline: 

(c)  what  motivated  them  to  come  to  your 
country;  and 

(d)  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  they  are 
going  to  make  their  first  stop. 

This  latter  is  a  very  important  device,  be- 
cause you  can  then  make  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  as  to  the  income  group  in  which  the 
tourist  belongs.  That  is.  unless  it  is  a  package 
tour,  and  the  information  concerning  the 
incomes  of  those  who  have  purchased  the 
tour  can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  Travel 
Agent  or  the  tour  operator  who  put  the 
package  together. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  that  will  provide 
a  workable  basis  on  which  to  determine  the 
audience  to  which  you  should  address  your 
message. 

This  would  prevent  that  misdirection  of 
which,  In  my  opifiion,  most  passenger  ships 
advertising  is  a  glaring  example  because  it 
drives  away  business.  The  average  American 
believes  that  this  form  of  travel  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  Since  almost  all  ship  adver- 
tising pictures  elegantly  and  formally  clad 
people  sitting  at  elaborate  tables  or  engaged 
in  shipboard  play  clad  in  obviously  expensive 
attire.  That  precisely  is  why  passenger  ship 
advertising  never  has  penetrated  the  avail- 
able market  presented  by  those  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  income 
group. 

I've  heard  many  people  say  "I'd  like  to  go 
by  ship  but  it's  too  expensive"  or  "I'd  like  to 
go  by  ship  but  I'd  have  to  bring  along  more 
clothes,  dinner  Jacket,  evening  clothes"  and 
so  forth.  That  may  be  fine  for  first  class  ship 
travel  but  if  this  advertising  worked,   why 
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are   the  ship  lines  in  such  dire  straits  and 
talking   about   one-class   accommodations. 

Most  airline  advertising  also  is  guilty  of 
this  same  peculiar  failure.  They  emphasize 
gourmet  food,  vintage  wines  and  the  service 
which  pertains  exclusively  to  first  class  pas- 
sage The  unsophisticated  traveler  sincerely 
believes  that  he  is  going  to  get  this  sort  of 
service  .ind  food  in  the  economy  or  tourist 
cl;u<is 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  under- 
stand hi.s  disappointment  when,  once  aboard, 
he  tinds  that  he's  wedged  three  abreast. 
must  share  an  armrest  with  someone  else,  is 
served  a  meal.  unpalaUible.  cold  and  hastily 
slapped  down  in  front  of  him.  His  anger 
mounts  st«adilv  in  the  belief  that  he  is  being 
treated  as  a  second  class  citizen  and  thus, 
when  he  gets  otf  the  plane  after  a  seven  or 
eight  hour  (light,  he  mentally  vows:  "I'll 
never  ride  that  airline  again".  Or.  if  it  is  a 
national  flag  carrier  of  the  country  he's  visit- 
ing, his  introduction  to  that  country  begins 
with  a  bad  impression. 

This  frame  of  mind  becomes  com- 
pounded—if the  skies  are  gray,  the  ride  into 
town  from  the  airport  is  through  a  banal 
concrete  jungle  or  dilapidated  slums,  to  be 
followed  by  the  struggle  with  heavy  bag- 
gage to  get  a  cab  with  its  accompanying  pay 
and  pay  and  pay. 

Now  I  realize  that  this  can't  be  helped — 
this  IS  the  penalty  one  pays  for  seeking 
economy  fares.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  It 
is  a  Joint  responsibility  of  the  National 
Tourist  Office  and  the  national  carriers  to 
come  up  with  some  advertising  that  is  more 
truthful  and  gives  the  traveler  correct  infor- 
mation a£  to  what  to  expect  and  experience. 
Avoid  like  the  plague  the  empty  and  vague 
promise  of  luxury  travel  and  gourmet  food. 
See  that  the  cabin  attendants  are  pleasant — 
running  miles  back  and  forth  in  the  cabin  is 
tiring — but  what's  going  to  happen  when 
you  get  the  big.  Jumbo  Jets?  How  are  your 
tourists  going  to  feel  when  they  get  dumped 
in  an  airport,  spend  almost  hours  waiting  for 
immigration  and  customs  clearances,  climb 
into  crowded  buses,  and  transported  miles 
Into  a  city? 

The  saddest  line  that  a  national  travel 
office  can  hear  is  "I'll  never  go  there  again", 
accompanied  by  a  muttered  threat  to  "tell 
all  my  friends". 

Every  person  who  travels  anyplace,  any- 
where, becomes  an  instant  expert  and  it  is 
these  people — the  Instant  experts — who  will 
do  the  most  to  nullify  all  of  your  expendi- 
tures only  if  by  describing  their  terrific 
ordeals  which,  upon  each  teUing.  become 
more  and  more  horrible. 

Since,  unlike  any  other  product,  tourist 
advertising  and  promotion  is  not  susceptible 
to  the  testing  techniques  and  sales  evaluation 
successfully  employed  in  merchandising  a 
tangible  product,  we  constantly  must  work 
with  statistics  that,  at  their  best  are  nebu- 
lous—vou  cannot  obtain  the  need  certainties. 
Generally,  the  number  of  visitors  who  come 
to  your  country  is  neither  reliable  proof  of 
the  pull  of  your  own  promotional  effort  nor 
the  'spill-over"  from  the  work  of  others. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  to  assess  the  potency 
of  what  you  are  doing,  you  must  measure 
your  campaign  against  four  criteria: 

Have  you  clearly  and  explicity  identified 
vour   market? 

Is  your  story  specifically  tailored  to  mo- 
tivate that  market? 

Have  you  discovered  and  presented  effec- 
tively the  unique  quality  of  what  your 
country   has   to   offer? 

Have  5-ou  used  wisely  and  imaginatively 
the  techniques  of  publicity  as  a  full  partner 
or  has  It  been  a  faltering  afterthought  exe- 
cuted by  amateurs? 

If  your  answers  to  all  four  are  affirmatively 
positive,  then  you  confidently  can  anticipate 
ultimate  success,  always  remembering  that 
advertising  alone  is  not  sufficient,  publicity 
alone  is  not  sufficient  and  Travel  Agent  sup- 
port alone  is  not  sufficient — but  the  totality 
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of  the  three  utilized  expertly  will  assure  that 
your  growth  potential  is  limited  only  by 
your  vision  and  the  generation  of  imagina- 
tive applications. 

In  closing  and  in  encouragement.  I  refer 
to  the  following  historical  note: 

Just  before  his  death.  President  Roose- 
velt was  working  on  a  speech  and  his  last 
words  hold  significance  for  all. 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  a  strong  and  active  faith." 

If  you  have  planned  carefully  and  are  exe- 
cuting skillfully,  then  shed  your  doubts  and 
move  forward  in  the  certainty  of  success. 


Gyrations  of  the  Democratic  Presidential 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans.  I  have  been  watching  with 
interest  the  gyrations  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  and  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
two   editorials,   oAe   from   the   Chicago 
Tribune  of  March  25,  1968,  and  the  other 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  of  the  same 
date.  These  offer  a  slightly  dififerent  pic- 
ture of  the  campaign  than  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  eastern  press  and  I  include 
the  editorials  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Mar.  25, 
1968] 
The    World   Turned   Upside    Down 
When   the   defeated   British   army   in   the 
Revolutionary  war  marched  onto  Surrender 
field    at    Yorktown    to    stack    its    arms,    it 
marched  to  the  tune  of  a  contemporary  song, 
"The  World  Turned  Upside  Down." 

Contemplating  the  present-day  scene,  we 
feel  that  this  might  be  a  suitable  theme  for 
pohtlcally  embattled  1968.  Many  of  the  in- 
terventionists of  yesteryear  comprise  the  new 
crop  of  Isolationists,  and  the  squawks  that 
arise  from  the  barnyard  of  hawks  and  doves 
serve  to  confuse. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  Viet  Nam.  for  example, 
is  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon.  But  this  is 
the  same  Morse  who,  about  this  season  in 
1950,  struck  a  heroic  attitude  and  declaimed, 
"As  one  up  this  year  for  reelection,  I  want 
it  understood  thruout  my  home  state  that  I 
do  not  want  the  vote  of  a  single  Isolationist. 
I  disassociate  myself  from  any  group  within 
•  my  party  which  seeks  to  carry  us  back  to 
Isolationism." 

Of  course.  Mr.  Morse's  switches  can  be  con- 
sidered in  character,  for  in  those  days  he  was 
a  Republican,  or  called  himself  one.  He  then 
faded  into  a  role  he  identified  as  that  of  an 
Independent,  and,  in  a  process  of  rapid  sea 
change,  shortly  emerged  as  a  Democrat. 

Then  there  is  Sen.  Bobby  Kennedy,  whose 
agile  footwork  has  transplanted  him  from 
Massachusetts,  where  there  was  already  a  sur- 
feit of  Kennedys,  into  New  York,  which  of- 
fered more  politically  open  places  and  a 
change  of  scene  from  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
cabinet.  So  Mr.  Kennedy  conferred  himself 
unselfishly  on  the  people  of  New  York  as 
their  Junior  senator. 

When  his  brother.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, was  m  the  White  House,  Bobby  was 
making  rather  different  noises  from  those  he 
makes  now,  when  his  constant  chirp  from 
the  eaves  is  "Coo-coo."  In  those  days  he  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Security  council. 
It  is  not  of  record  that  he  opposed  the  dis- 
astrous Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  in  which  the 
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Kennedy  administration  contributed  some 
1  100  refugee  Cubans  to  certain  extinction  or 
capture,  bereft  of  air  cover  or  support^ 

As  a  member  of  the  council,  he  indorsed 
the  first  major  military  commitment,  the 
first  major  escalation,  in  Viet  Nam— the  In- 
crease in  President  Eisenhowers  advisory 
training  mission  of  773  men  to  a  Afd  force 
of  16  500  men,  which  was  soon  in  the  fight- 
ing. Now  Bobby  is  very  bitter  that  President 
Johnson  persists  in  staying  in  Viet  Nam. 
holding  the  field  against  the  Communists 
and  may  even  be  considering  more  troops  if 
not  even  more  forcible  action. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  on  June  3.  196-7^ 
Bobby  professed  to  find  much  to  admire  in 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  he  then  conceived  to  be 
carrying  an  oppressively  heavy  cross.  Bobby 

^*"He  has  borne  the  burdens  few  other  men 
have  borne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with- 
out hope  or  desire  or  thought  to  escape  them. 
He  has  sought  consensus  but  he  has  never 
shrunk  from  controversy.  He  has  gained  huge 
popularity  but  he  has  never  failed  to  ^P^"^ 
It  in  the  pursuit  of  his  beliefs  or  In  the 
interest  of  his  country." 

But  todav.  against  the  wide  screen  of  the 
Kennedy  ambition.  Mr.  Johnson  is  at  the 
least  a  devil  with  horns  and  a  forked  tall. 
who  persists,  against  all  the  counsel  Bobby 
Is  willing  to  lavish  on  him.  in  refusing  to 
concede  that  communist  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  must  be  rewarded. 

We  could  add  many  other  examples  ol 
those  who  would  rather  switch  than  fight, 
sen  J  William  Fulbrtght  of  Arkansas,  among 
others,  who  in  1943  committed  Congress  to 
a  Joint  resolution  pledging  the  United  States 
to  a  Btlll  nonexistent  United  Nations,  so  that 
this  country  could  always  be  trusted  to  up- 
hold the  sacred  doctrine  of  "collective  secu- 
rity "  But  in  the  present  execution  of  such 
dogma,  as  in  Viet  Nam.  Fulbrtght  can  only 
lament  that  we  are  victims  of  "the  arrogance 

of  power."  ^  .  ^ 

The  fashionable  academic  literature  of  a 
not  too  bygone  day  celebrated  the  virtues  of 
internationalism  and  excoriated  the  Impulse 
to  isolationism.  Many  of  the  authors  are 
probably  now  on  the  other  side.  Their  aca- 
demic brethren,  at  least,  favor  a  selective 
isolationism,    especially   as   pertains    to   Viet 

Nam. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to  re- 
hearse the  arguments  of  such  works  as  Prof. 
Walter  Johnson's  "The  Battle  Against  Isola- 
tionism." Prof.  Wayne  S.  Cole's  "America 
First-  The  Battle  Against  Interventionism. 
1940-41."  or  Prof.  Selig  Adler's  "The  Isola- 
tionist Impulse."  Judging  from  the  number 
of  backslid  internationalists  now  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  retreat,  these  academicians  might 
today  sound  a  different  tune. 
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pollUclans      haven't      changed 


iFrom  the  Peoria   (111.)    Journal  Star, 
Mar.  25,  1968 1 
McCarthy  and  the  Kids 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 
Times  have  certainly  changed. 
The  last  time  Bill  O'Connell  and  I  followed 
a  primary  candidate  in  Wisconsin,  the  candi- 
date was  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  fellow  in  the  White  House  was  named 
Elsenhower. 

Kennedy's  early  primary  opponent  was  a 
senator  from  Minnesota  named  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey There  was  also  a  candidate  named 
Lyndon  Johnson,  not  present.  And  the  only 
thing  the  W'sconsln  folks  seemed  to  be  upset 
about  in  those  days  was  cranberries! 

So,  Kennedy  smacked  the  administration 
for  releasing  data  about  a  cancer-threat  in 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  cranberry  crop. 
This  time,  I  went  to  a  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota named  Eugene  McCarthy,  whose  early 
opponent  apparently  Is  a  different  Kennedy 
and  the  same  Lyndon  Johnson,  again  not 
present.  And  things  have  gone  a  long  way 
since  the  major  interest  shown  was  by  the 
cranberry  merchants! 


However 

much.  ,      ..     „, 

It  Is  still  their  business  in  the  hustings 
to  get  the  volunteers  to  work  hard  and  cn- 
thuslastlcallv.  and  If  realities  have  to  be 
bent  a  little  to  do  it.  well,  that's  the  name 
of  the  game. 

McCarthv's  technique  at  the  moment  seems 
to  be  to  visit  campuses  and  make  a  pit<-h 
preitv  much  entirely  aimed  at  youth  and 
•academla.  He  tells  them  they  ve  been  "left 
out"  and  encourages  ihem  to  think  that 
their  qualifications  are  rather  special  for  de- 
ciding the  country's  fate 

It  is  not  an  unwelcome  message,  of  course, 
to  those  receiving  it. 

He  bemoans  the  fact  that  "complex  issues 
of  this  "new  "  world  are  not  fully  appreciated 
or  understood— inferentially.  of  course,  "ex- 
cept bv  I  and  Thou.' 

Then,  he  pursues  the  complexity  of  those 
same  issues  no  further. 

He  has  been  described  as  possessing  a  '  wry 
wit",  or  a  "waspish  humor." 

In  the  church  on  the  campus  of  Beloll 
university.  I  finally  found  out  what  that 
meant,  and  it  was  a  little  different  than  I  d 
expected.  ^       .   , 

In  fact,  aside  from  the  usual  patronizing 
of  his  special  audience,  typical  of  political 
speeches,  his  speech  was  a  series  of  snide  re- 
marks. 

Not  really  humorous  in  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy sense,  nor  self-deprecating  in  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  mold.  Just  snide— and  hence 
funny  to  those  sharing  the  same  dislikes. 

In  fact  he  was  interrupted  14  times  by 
gusts  of  laughter  and  only  once  by  laughter 
followed  bv  prolonged  applause— and  that 
was  in  regard  to  a  ploy  which  suggested  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  physically  ugly. 

The  roaring  response  to  that  intensely  per- 
sonal "witicism  "  seemed  a  little  bizarre  from 
an  audience  that  had  Just  been  assured  that 
they  were  taking  the  most  responsible,  in- 
tellectual, and  scholarly  approach  to  "com- 
plex issues"  of  anybody  in  the  land. 

Rather  than  "discuss  the  issues  ".  McCar- 
thy brushed  them  off  with  his  series  of  such 
■WTy"  wise-cracks,  thus  following  political 
practice  at  this  stage  by  avoiding  anything 
really  definitive,  as  much  as  possible. 

McCarthy  was  introduced,  ritually,  of 
course  as  "the  next  President  of  the  United 
States",  and  he  spoke  glowingly  of  his  "great 
victory"  in  New  Hampshire,  of  the  primaries 
he  was  going  to  sweep  and  of  his  ultimate 
success  at  the  convention  thanks  to  these 
young  folks. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and 
this,  plus  a  willingness  to  work  inspired  by 
it.  is.  of  course,  what  every  primary  candi- 
date is  mostly  trying  to  promote  in  address- 
ing specialist  or  partisan  crowds. 

McCarthy  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  long  list  of  presidential  aspirants  we 
have  watched  from  time  to  time  engaged  in 
t'nis  same  exercise. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  prejudice,  although  I 
think  Im  pretty  well  used  to  accepting  the 
political  realities  bv  now— but.  somehow,  it 
seemed  a  bit  wrong  to  "sell"  an  audience 
of  "kids"  this  standard  political  clap-trap 
about  the  political  status  of  the  candidate. 
I  don't  mind  kids  being  "used"  politically, 
anymore  than  anvbody  else,  as  they  willlng- 
Iv  offer  themselves— but  in  most  campaigns 
when  the  "front-runner  ".  the  "sure-winner" 
inflaming  his  workers  with  "great  victory" 
claims  winds  up  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
his  workers  just  figure  they  were  sold  a  bill 
of  goods. 

In  this  case,  with  this  crowd,  and  the 
kind  of  pitch  made  to  them.  I'm  very  much 
afraid  that  when  McCarthy  goes  down  the 
drain  at  the  convention  (as  the  odds  cer- 
tainly suggest  he  will)  If  not  before,  an 
army  of  kids  will  feel  that  the  "convention 
was  rigged",  that  "democracy  is  a  farce  ",  and 
that  somehow  they  and  their  candidate  were 
cheated. 
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But  the  onlv  time  they  are  being  cheated 
is  right  now  bv  a  candidate  misleading  them 
on  the  political  realities  ;ind  leading  them 
down  the  garden  path  to  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  ^    ♦„      ,„ 

What  he.  himself,  twice  referred  to  iin 
denial  I  as  a  children's  crusade"  i  he  said 
■not  quite  a  children's  crusiide")  imposes 
a  special  responsibility. 

Far  from  lump  up  to  it.  he's  behaving 
like  anv  eager  politician. 

Perhaps  it  is  untair  and  uiireii-sonable  to 
expect  anything  more 


Intimidation 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  35,  1968 
Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  editorial  of  March 
■23  1968.  has  quite  properly  pointed  oui 
the  very  real  contributions  of  the  dis- 
tiuRUished  peiitleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr  Nelsen!.  to  the  Nations  Capital. 
He  has  provided  responsible  leadership  to 
his  Republican  colleagues  on  the  House 
District  Committee  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  helped  to  imple- 
ment programs  of  great  value  for  he 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  Evening  Star 
editorial  which  follows: 

Intimidation 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minnesota 
!<;  greatlv  esteemed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  his  contributions  to  this  city  His 
low-keved.  reasonable  approach  to  city  prob- 
lems has  frequently  been  a  unifying  force 
within  the  House  District  Committee.  Re- 
cently his  efforts  have  figured  largely  in  that 
committee's  constructive  approval  of  legis- 
lation on  such  subjects  as  revenue  reform 
and  the  cltv's  new  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  He  is  also  the  sponsor  of  a  bill 
to  provide  a  Parking  Authority  which  the 
District  urgently  needs. 

Because  of  the  parking  bill,  however.  Nel- 
-en  now  has  been  made  the  victim  of  an 
unfair  personal  attack-through  a  'etter  ^f" 
to  newspaper  editors  In  Minnesota  which  dis- 
xoTVs  the  parking  controversy  and  calls  the 
N-elsen  bill  a  ".-harp  break""  with  Republican 
.'-■apporl  ior  private  enterprise. 

■The  letter  bears  the  letterhead  of  the 
North  Washington  Circle  Area  Bubiness  Asso- 
ciation."'  It  is  signed  by  George  Frain  a  for- 
mer   Cfipitol    Hill    employe,    and    Philip    J- 

Brown.  ,    .    i     „ 

Several  Washington  businessmen  listed  en 
the  letterhead,  however,  have  strongly  repu- 
diated the  letter,  asserting  that  they  gave  no 
con-ent  for  their  names  to  be  used  in  the 
antip,<srkinp  bill  campaign  and  demanding 
that  the  letterhead  be  destroyed.  At  least  two 
of  them  have  sent  Nelsen  letters  regretting 
the  incident. 

To  his  credit.  Representative  Broyhlll  ol 
Virginia,  who  does  not  see  eye-to-eye  with 
Nelsen  on  the  parking  issue,  has  also  assailed 
the  letter  as  "most  unfair."  and  its  imph- 
cations  of  Nelsens  position  as  "absolutely 
ridiculous."  _.      , „ 

The  letter  was  sent,  of  course,  in  the  hope 
that  newspapers  back  home,  too  far  removed 
to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction  in  Washing- 
ton's parking  controversy,  might  raise  ques- 
tions which  would  shake  Nelsen's  support  for 
the  legislation.  We  have  no  idea  that  the 
effort  will  succeed.  ,„„,,, 

This  is  a  poor  way,  however,  for  any  Wasn- 
ingtonian  to  repay  a  member  of  Congress  for 
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taking  an  active,  conscientious  Interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Heaven  knows  all  too 
few  members  of  Congress  do  so.  When  such 
Irresponsible  Incidents  occur,  the  least  this 
community  can  do  Is  to  repudiate  them  In 
the  strongest  terms  possible. 


Proad  of  Freedoms  Foandation  Award 
Winners 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columbus 
and  central  Ohio  have  consistently  led 
the  State  and,  perhaps,  even  the  Nation 
in  Freedoms  Foundation  award  winners. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Harold  H.  Eibhng 
and  the  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
administtators  in  the  Columbus  public 

schools.  .     ^  .     .V. 

Thirteen  awards  were  received  by  the 
Columbus  schools  this  year  bringing  to 
a  total  of  65  the  number  received  by  Co- 
lumbus schools  since  1959  when  the 
Freedoms  Poimdation  was  established  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Columbus  public  school  winners  were : 

Carolyn  D.  Ford,  6433  Cardwell  Square, 
East  Columbus.  Valley  Forge  Teachers 
Medal  Award.  Clinton  Elementary. 

Thomas  R.  Fletcher,  620  French  Drive, 
Columbus.  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award.  Assistant  principal,  Hamilton 
Elementary  School. 

Dorothy  N.  Sears,  1724  West  First  Ave- 
nue, Columbus.  Valley  Forge  Teachers 
Medal  Award.  Marion-Franklin  High 
School. 

West  Movmd  School,  2051  West  Mound 
Street.  Columbus.  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  in  school  category. 

Stockbridge  School,  3350  South  Cham- 
pion Avenue,  Columbus:  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  in  school 
category. 

Sixth  Avenue  Elementary  School.  303 
East  Sixth  Avenue,  Columbus:  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  in 
school  category. 

Thomas  F.  Beck,  1687  Quigley  Road. 
Columbus :  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award.  Whetstone  Senior  High  School. 

Clinton  Junior  High  School,  3940  Karl 
Road.  Ctolumbus:  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award,  school  category. 

Crestview  Elementary  Junior  High 
School,  251  East  Weber  Road,  Columbus: 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award, 
school  category. 

Walford  Elementary  School,  1915  East 
Cooke  Road,  Columbus:  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  in  school 
category. 

Felton  Elementai-y  School,  £20  Leonard 
Avenue,  Colimibus:  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award,  school  category. 

Patricia  Lee  Bandy,  474  North  Harris 
Avenue,  Columbus.  $100  and  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award.  Youth 
public  address  "You've  Got  To  Care." 
Westmoor  Junior  High  School. 

Devonshire  School,  6286  Ambleside 
Drive,  Columbus:  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award;  school  category. 
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They  were  not  the  only  winners.  Two 
principal  awards  were  received  by- 
Louis  "Doc"  Goodwin,  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, principal  award,  $500  and  en- 
cased George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  cartoon.  'House  Built  Upon  a  Rock," 
top  national  award  for  cartooning,  his 
sixth  Freedoms  Foundation  award;  Ed 
Mason,  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  prin- 
cipal award,  Americana  General,  en- 
cased George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  Dispatch  Sunday  magazine  series: 
"Builders  of  a  Nation,"  his  fourth  Free- 
doms Foundation  award.  This  one  leads 
the  Nation  for  a  written  series;  an 
earlier  award  for  broadcasting  led  the 
Nation. 

Other  winners  included: 
Rosemore   Junior   High   School,   4735 
Kae  Avenue,  Whitehall:  George  Wash- 
ington  Honor   Medal   Award   in   school 
category.  Whitehall  Schools. 

Whitehall  Yearling  High  School,  675 
South  Yearling  Road.  Whitehall:  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  in 
school  category  for  flag  promotion, 
supervised  by  Luella  E.  Compton. 

Eugene  Crais,  the  Columbus  Dispatch: 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  cartoon: 
"Double-Edged  Blade."  His  13th  Free- 
doms  Foundation  award.  Two  of  his 
awards  were  for  leading  the  Nation  in 
cartooning. 

Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio.  Inc.,  99  North 
Front  Street,  Columbus:  George  Wash- 
in!?ton  Honor  Medal  Award.  Television 
program  "Chet  Long:  Far  East  Report." 
Department  of  Ohio  American  Legion 
Auxiliary:  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award,  community  iDrograms 
category. 

Department  of  Ohio  American  Legion: 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award, 
community  programs  category. 

Hastings  Junior  High  School,  1850 
Hasting  Lane,  Upper  Arlington:  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award,  school 
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Miss  Marty  Hale,  754  Main  Street. 
Wintersville,  deceased:  George  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  Award  for  poem,  "How 
Long?"  ^    , 

Rev.  Kay  M.  Glaesner,  Jr.,  St.  John  s 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Spring- 
field: George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  sermon:  "If  You  Lose  Faith. 
We  ShaU  Not  Sleep." 

WOUB  radio,  Ohio  University,  Athens: 
John  C.  Ray,  network  distribution  super- 
visor. Honor  Certificate  Award,  college 
campus  programs  category. 

Jonathan  J.  Lohnes,  1830  Audubon 
Park  Drive,  Dartmouth  College,  N.H. — 
Springfield:  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  for  essay.  "Time  for  Re- 
awakening.' 

Walter  W.  Seifert,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Journalism,  Columbus: 
$100  and  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  for  public  address,  "You 
Ought  To  Be  Committed." 

M.  Sgt.  Curtis  W.  Diggs,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
1068  Meadowdale  Avenue,  Columbus,  sta- 
tioned APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award.  Armed 
Forces  letter,  "Freedom:  My  Heritage, 
My  Responsibility." 

Sandra  Wallace,  5300  Brand  Road. 
Dublin:  George  Washington  Honor  Med- 
al Award  for  youth  essay.  "Only  the 
Dream  Is  Real,"  Dublin  High  School. 
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Ohio  National  Guard  Association.  Co- 
lumbus: George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  in  community  programs 

category.  .         ,      . 

WBNS-TV.  770  Twin  Rivers  Dnve, 
Columbus,  Richard  Borel,  president: 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
for  television  program,  "Service  to  God 
and  Country." 

David  W.  Wilson,  621  Oneida  Road, 
Chillicothe:  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award,  Chillicothe  High  School. 

Mansfield  Rotary  Club,  535  Forest 
Street,  Mansfield:  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  in  community  pro- 
grams category. 

Ohio  Development  Department,  State 
of  Ohio,  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes:  Honor 
Certificate  Award  in  advertising  cate- 
gory. ^  _, 

Lt.  Louis  G.  Heil,  U.S.  Army,  550  Ogden 
Road,  Spriogfield,  stationed  APO  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  George  Washington 
Honor  MCdal  Award  for  Armed  Forces 
letter,  "freedom— My  Heritage,  My  Re- 
sponsibility." 

Ma^  Jack  D.  Hegele,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
162  Letchworth  Avenue.  Columbus,  sta- 
tioned Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.: 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
for  Armed  Forces  letter,  "Freedom— My 
Heritage,  My  Responsibility." 

WTVN  radio.  42  East  Gay  Street.  Co- 
lumbus, Gene  D'Angelo,  general  man- 
age: Honor  Certificate  Award  for  radio 
program,  "The  First  Fourth  of  July." 

Mary  E.  Buckers.  4782  Mars  Road, 
Uniontown:  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Med- 
al Award. 

Kal  Kalwary,  211  West  Weisheimer 
Road,  Columbus:  $100  and  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  for  essay.  "A 
Trip — Like  Not  for  Hippies!" 
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Legislation  To  Amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  for  myself  and  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Baring],  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [  Mr.  Harrison  1 ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth]  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  provide  that  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
allocated  funds. 

Under  the  present  formula  States  with 
a  small  population  such  as  Alaska,  Dela- 
ware. Nevada,  and  Wyoming  do  not  re- 
ceive suflBcient  money  to  establish  a 
workable  program.  Each  State,  regard- 
less of  size,  must  establish  the  machin- 
ery to  operate  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. There  are  fixed  costs  that  are 
simply  unavoidable.  The  use  of  a  mini- 
mum allocation  for  each  State  would 
allow  the  small  programs  to  be  well 
established  without  taking  away  a  sig- 
nificant amount  from  the  remaining  46 
States.  Use  of  the  proposed  minimum  for 
fiscal  1968  would  have  resulted  in  a  shift 
of  less  than  $1  million  in  the  allocations 


for  section  2  of  the  act.  Total  allocations 
are  estimated  at  $287  million.  Thus  the 
affected  amount  is  only  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds 

available.  ^      „         ■..  ^ 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
is  about  to  consider  the  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  I  hope  that  this  provision  can  be 
included  in  the  bill  to  be  reported  by  the 
committee. 


United     States     Vietnam     Role     Needs 
Reappraisal 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Sneaker,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  since  the  Tet  of- 
fensive there  have  been  repeated  state- 
ments to  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
administration  was  conducting  a  full- 
scale  review  of  the  entire  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. During  this  period  there  have  also 
been  reports  that  General  Westmoreland 
had  requested  as  many  as  206,000  more 
troops.  Over  the  past  weekend  press  re- 
ports appeared  indicating  that  more 
troops  would  be  sent.  Then  just  Monday 
in  a  speech  in  Minneapolis  the  President 
stated : 

Your  President  has  come  here  to  ask  you 
people  and  all  the  other  people  of  this  na- 
tion, to  join  us  in  a  total  national  effort  to 
win  the  war,  to  win  the  peace— 

And  further  that— 

The  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to 
unite,  when  we  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  when  we  ought  to  support  our  lead- 
ers, our  Government,  our  men,  and  our  allies 
until  aggression  is  stopped,  wherever  it  has 
occurred. 


These  statements  with  their  new  em- 
phasis on  winning  the  struggle,  coming 
as  they  do  nearly  3  years  after  the  build- 
up of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  can 
only  raise  further  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  about  our  policies 
of  the  past.  The  real  question  is  whether 
or  not  this  speech  indicates  any  change 
in  administration  policy  or  whether  the 
words  were  intended  to  appear  to  say 
more  than  they  do.  as  often  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

In  a  timely  and  balanced  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Tuesday,  March  12,  1968,  entitled 
"United  States  Vietnam  Role  Needs  Re- 
appraisal" a  number  of  points  that  need 
to  be  considered  are  discussed  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
as  follows: 

UNITED  States  Vietnam  Role  Needs 
Reappraisal 
There  are  signs  of  growing  recognition  of 
need  for  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  United 
States'  role  in  Vietnam.  In  our  judgment, 
sucli  indications  are  not  surprising  in  the 
light  of  events  in  recent  weeks. 

One  of  the  developments  that  have  con- 
tributed to  uncertainty  and  doubt  about  ad- 
ministration policy  was  the  wave  of  attacks 
launched  by  the  Communists  at  Tet,  the 
Asian  New  Year  holiday. 

Another  was  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land's latest  request  for  206.000  more  Amer- 
ican troops  in  addition  to  the  510,000  already 
there. 


The  general's  plea  has  touched  ofT  a  debate 
within  the  high  levels  of  the  administration 
with  some  civilian  officials  in  both  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  arguing  that 
such  an  American  increase  would  bring  a 
matching  boost  bv  North  Vietnam  and  raise 
the  level  of  violence  without  giving  the 
allies  the  upper  hand. 

The  issues  ronfronling  the  administration, 
Congress  and  the  public  Is  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  pour  more 
and  more  Americans  Into  the  long  nnd  frus- 
trating conflict  which  already  has  cost  the 
lives  of  more  than  19.000  U.S.  troops  and  In 
which  militarv  victory  may  be  unattainable 
under  the  administration's  policy  of  limited 

war. 

A  significant  shift  in  attitude  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  appeared  to  be  taking  shape  last  week. 
Chronic  critics  of  Vietnam  policy  demanded 
that  Congress  be  consulted  before  additional 
troops  are  committed  to  the  war  in  the  dis- 
tant Asian  country.  This  In  itself  was  not 
a  new  development  but  for  the  first  time 
some  supporters  of  administration  policy 
began  expressing  public  doubt  about  whether 
President  Johnson  should  commit  more 
forces  without  consultation  with  Congress. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  ap- 
parent shift  mav  reflect  changing  public 
opinion.  In  a  report  published  in  The  State 
Journal  Sunday,  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  cited  a  poll  show- 
ing that  49  per  cent  of  the  respondents  now 
believe  it  was  a  mistake  for  President  John- 
son to  have  sent  combat  troops  to  Vietnam 
m  1965.  Fortv-one  per  cent  do  not  believe 
it  was  a  mistake  and  10  per  cent  are  un- 
decided. 

The  same  poll  indicates  that  61  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  believe  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  either  are  losing  the  war 
or  are  making  no  progress  toward  winning 
ir. 

The  conflict  in  which  the  United  States 
first  became  involved  by  sending  advisers  to 
one  faction  in  Vietnam  has  become  largely 
an  American  war  in  which  some  of  this  coun- 
try's free  world  nllles  have  continued  to 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  in  spite  of  re- 
peated efforts  by  Rep.  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain, R-Lansing.  to  have  the  administration 
t;ike  measures  to  end  such  commerce. 

The  Communists  do  not  pose  the  only 
problems  for  the  United  States.  While  some 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  fight  courageously 
for  the  independence  of  their  country,  there 
is  too  much  foot-dragging  by  others  who 
seem  to  take  the  position  that  American 
troops  ?hould  do  their  fighting  while  they 
profit  through  gratt  and  corruption. 

Nor  is  presidential  liopeful  Richard  M. 
Nixon  helping  to  soh-o  .'^.meric.i's  problfnis 
bv  seeking  support  with  :■  pledge  that  if  he 
is  elected  "new  leadership  will  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  in  the  Facilic"  :ind  failing 
to  say  what  he  has  in  mind. 

If  Nixon  sincerely  believes  he  has  a  formula 
for  peace  he  ov.es"  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  li-t  them  in  on  hi;;  secret,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  apprising  them  of  whether 
he  favors  further  cscaUuion  or  steps  to- 
ward a  negotiated  compromise  Eettlemcnt. 

Greatly  stepped  up  military  force  1';  not 
the  simiilo  .solution  it  may  .ppear  to  be. 
Some  of  the  drastic  measures  proposed  by 
the  extremists  among  the  'hawks"  might 
present  the  danger  of  sparking  a  third  world 
war. 

.A-nd  even  if  a  clear-cut  military  triumph 
could  be  achieved  America  doubtless  would 
face  the  necessity  of  occupying  Vietnam 
for  many  years,  if  not  permanently,  to  pre- 
vent future  outbreaks  among  Vietnam's  op- 
posing factions. 

Among  those  who  are  not  helping  to  solve 
America's  dilemma  are  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  elsewhere  who  seek  to 
stifle  criticism  in  responsible  quarters  by 
equating  it  with  lack  of  patriotism  and  with 
failure  to  support  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. 
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Many  of  the  critics  claim  that  It  Is  they 
who  are  trying  to  aid  the  troops  by  at- 
tempting to  find  a  way  to  extricate  them 
from  their   present   plight. 

Wicker's  report  quoted  such  a  conservative 
senator  as  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  as  say- 
ing recently: 

•If  I  sense  accurately  the  mood  of  my 
fellow  Virginians,  the  national  leadership  has 
lost  to  a  considerable  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  Its  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Is  not  now  the  time  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  policies  and  objectives?" 

Under  all  the  tragic  circumsuinces,  we  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  "Yes." 


Rhodesians  Speak  Out 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  TiVZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  three  native  Afri- 
cans  for   two  bi-utal   murders. 

The  Government  of  Rhodesia  has  de- 
clared its  independence  from  Great 
Britain  and  for  having  done  so  the 
British  Government  has  instituted  an 
economic  boycott  against  Rhodesia— a 
boycott  in  which  by  Executive  order 
President  Johnson  has  shamefully  and 
without  provocation  joined  the  United 

The  Queen  of  England  attempted  to 
intervene  to  halt  the  executions  of  the 
three  murderers.  Her  attempted  inter- 
vention was  i'^nored  by  the  Government 
of  Rhodesia  for  the  reason,  amonc 
others,  that  tlie  British  Government  had 
no  prior  consultation  with  the  con- 
demned men  or  their  legal  advisers. 

Because  of  the  misrepre.sentations  in 
the  United  States  concerninp  this  case, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
lioint  the  followinf;  .statement  by  the 
Government  oi  Rhodesia: 

I;i  I'le  recent  Constitutional  c.ise  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Rho- 
desia established  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rhodesia.  1961,  internal  sovereignty 
was  prantcd  to  lihodesn.  In  the  words  of  the 
Chicl  Justice.  .'5lr  Hugh  Beadle,  there  was 
:t  transicr  not  incroly  oi  legi iuti\c  power  1 1 
Southern  Rhodesia,  ijut  i.i  addition  a  tran:  - 
fer  oi  covernmental  power,  .-.nd  the  Ciiitod 
Kiii^uoin  had  not  the  right  to  revoke  thee 
pov.'crs  ■. 

This  I'ldpment  and  the  judgments  of  the 
Appell:.ie  DiMsion  m  the  recent  cases 
brought  lA-  these  condemned  men  ruled 
that'  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  of 
Mercy  was  one  ol  the  powers  l.ilUng  within 
Rhodesia's  iiucrnal  sovceig'ity.  and  that  thc- 
Rhodcsiun  Government  arc  the  successors  in 
office  of  their  predecessors  under  the  1961 
Coiwtitution  and  havs  the  exclusive  legal 
power  to  exercise  the  Prerogative  of  Mercy. 
The  Court  expressly  stated  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  right  to  exercise  the 
Prerogative  of  Mercy  in  Rhodesia. 

In  terms  of  those  judgments  there  U  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  purporting  to  reprieve  these 
prisoners  was  wholly  unconstitutional.  No 
action  in  rel.ition  to  the  exercise  of  the  Pre- 
rogative of  Mercy  can  be  taken  in  Rhodesia 
except  on  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the 
Rhodesian  Executive  Council  consisting  of 
Ministers  of  t.he  Rhodesian  Government. 

The  Rhodesian  Government  have  been 
meticulous  in  ensuring  'hat  they  had  the 
legal  authority  to  exercise  the  Prerogative  of 
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Mercy  and  that  the  manner  In  which  they 
have  exercised  that  power  has  been  both  Just 
and  in  terms  of  the  law.  They  have  at  all 
times  submitted  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  on  these  quesUona. 

On  26th  August.  1967,  the  Rhodeslan  Ex- 
ecutive Council  considered  the  cases  of  six 
persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  High  Court,  including  the  three  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  British  Government 
action.  In  each  case  consideration  was  given 
to  all  the  relevant  evidence  and  informa- 
tion and  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  sentence 
was  passed. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Prerogative  of 
Mercy  should  be  exercised  In  favour  of  tliree 
of  the  condemned  men  by  commuting  their 
sentences  to  life  Imprisonment.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  three  men  it  was  decided  not 
to  grant  a  reprieve  and  to  allow  the  law  to 
take  Its  course.  Yesterday  the  Executive 
Council  considered  further  petitions  relating 
to  these  three  men  and  decided  to  abide  by 
the  earlier  decisions. 

The  Rhodeslan  Government  had  delayed 
consideration  of  these  cases  because  the  Gov- 
ernment were  waiting  for  certain  Judgments 
of  the  Courts  which  would  affect  these  men. 
This  wa&..an  entirely  responsible  approach 
by  the  Rhodeslan  Government  and  which 
was  described  by  Counsel  for  the  condemned 
men  In  the  recent  High  Court  cases  as  being 
a  humane  one. 

In  one  of  the  cases  brought  by  the  con- 
demned men  last  week,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Hugh  Beadle,  delivering  the  Judgment 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  had  this  to  ray 
on  the  question  of  delay — 

"Whether  In  any  particular  case  the  delay 
Is  sufficient  to  Justify  commuting  the  sen- 
tence Involves  the  making  of  a  'value'  Judg- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  particular  murder 
must  be  measured  against  the  length  of 
delay  Imposed.  Where  the  murder  is  a  par- 
ticularly reprehensible  one.  It  might  be 
proper  to  carry  out  the  sentence  even  though 
the  delay  may  have  been  a  relatively  lengthy 
one.  while  in  a  borderline  case  for  the  im- 
position of  The  death  penalty,  the  same  pe- 
riod of  delay  might  be  sufficient  to  justify 
commuting  the  death  sentence." 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  three  men 
In  whose  cases  the  Rhodeslan  E.\ecutlve  de- 
cided not  to  Interfere  were  described  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  Sir  Hugh  Beadle,  in  the  same 
Judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Before  dealing  with  the  legal  Issues,  It 
would  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  merits 
of  the  original  appeals  of  the  present  ap- 
pellants. The  cases  were  concerned  with  the 
punishment  of  three  brutal  murderers. 

"The  facts  in  the  case  in  which  the  first 
two  appellants  were  involved  are  these:  The 
deceased,  one  Oberholtzer.  and  his  wife  and 
small    daughter   were    returning    home    one 
evening    along    a    country    road    when    they 
came  upon  a  road  block  which  had  been  con- 
structed  by    the   appellants   assisted    by   at 
least  two  others.  The  deceased  stopped   his 
car  and  got  out  to  see  If  he  could  remove  the 
road  Wock  and  so  secure  a  passage.  Imme- 
diately he  got  out  he  was  attacked  by  the  ap- 
pellants   and    two    others    with    stones    and 
knives.  He  received  some  16  stab  wounds  In 
all.  nine  of  which  were  in  the  head  and  neck 
and  two  in  the  trunk.  His  skull  was  fractured 
in    four    sei>arate    places,    apparently    from 
blows    with   stones.   The   car    in    which    the 
deceaseds  wife  and  child  were  was  also  at- 
tacked. Stones  were  thrown  at  It,  the  windows 
smashed  and  the  deceased's  wife  was  hit  In 
the  face  with  a  stone.  Petrol  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  vehicle,  petrol  was  thrown 
over   the   vehicle   and   Into   the   face   of   the 
deceased's  wife.  The  deceased,  though  dying 
at  the  time,  managed  to  scramble  into  the 
car,  start  It  and  force  his  way  through  the 
road  block.  In  his  dying  condition,  however, 
he  soon  lost  control  of  the  car  and  It  over- 
turned. The  appellante  pursued  the  car  and 
when  they  came  up  with  it  they  threw  Ught- 
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ed  matches  Into  the  car  In  an  attempt  to  set 
it  on  are.  Had  they  succeeded,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  deceased's  wife  and  child 
would  have  been  burnt  to  death,  as  the  de- 
ceased's wife  was  then  pinned  down  by  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  At  this  stage  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martind.Ue  arrived  on  the  scene  from 
the  opposite  direction  and  the  appellants 
fled.  The  Martindales  succeeded  In  extract- 
ing Mrs.  Oberholtzer  and  .the  child  from  the 
car,  but  by  this  time  the  deceased  was  dead. 
"The  f.icts  in  the  third  appellant  Shad- 
reek's  cast"  are  these:  Some  time  after  mid- 
night at  a  relatively  lonely  spot  the  appel- 
lant, who  was  the  ringleader  of  a  number 
of  thui;s,  w;iylaid  the  deceased  who  was  then 
procrediiis  t"j  his  l-.ome.  and  brutally  did  him 
to  death.  The  appellant  struck  him  at  least 
twice  on  the  head  with  an  axe  and  one  of  his 
comnanlons  stabbed  him  in  the  chest  either 
with  a  sharpened  screwdriver  or  with  a  knife. 
Both  the  blows  from  the  axe  and  the  stab  in 
the  chest  would  have  proved  fatal.  The  mo- 
tive for  the  murder  is  not  clear,  but  money 
which  the  deceased  possessed  just  before  he 
was  killed  was  found  to  be  missing  when 
his  bodv  was  found.  The  trial  coiurt.  how- 
ever, found  that  while  the  motive  was  prob- 
ably robbery,  it  might  have  been  'pure  thug- 
gery'. 

"From  this  summary  of  the  facts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  of  these  cases  Is  a  case  of 
a  most  brutal  and  savage  murder.  Each  one 
of  these  cases  Is  a  case  where  it  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  trial  Judge  would,  in  hia 
confidential  report  to  the  Executive,  have 
recommended  that  the  law  should  not  take 
Its  course.  In  a  country  which  recognizes 
caplt.il  punishment  as  an  appropriate  pun- 
ishment for  certain  offences,  each  one  of 
these  cases,  therefore.  Is  a  case  where  in 
the  Interests  of  the  community  the  punish- 
ment imposed  should  be  carried  out." 

In  the  exerci^-e  of  the  Prcrocative  of  Mercy 
the  Rhodeslan  Executive  Council  take  into 
account,  apart  from  the  record  of  the  case,  a 
wide  variety  of  evidence  and  Information  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  decision.  This  evidence  and 
information  were  not  all  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Government  when  they  purported 
to  reprieve  the  condemned  men.  For  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  have  taken  this  uncon- 
stitutional action  on  incomplete  evidence 
and  information  was  Irresponsible  and  con- 
trary to  their  own  stated  policy  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

On  11th  August.  1947.  Mr.  Creech  Jones, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
made  a  statement  regarding  procedure  In 
capital  cases  in  the  Colonies  where,  unlike 
in  the  c  ise  cf  Rhodesia,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  intervene.  Part  of  that 
i.tatement  is  as  follows — 

■  The  normal  practice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  the  Colonies  is  not  himself  to  Inter- 
vene in  an  individual  case  and  not  to  ad- 
\ise  His  Majesty  to  Intervene.  There  would 
ho  must  unfortunate  results  if  the  Secre-' 
tary  of  State  followed  any  other  course.  First. 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  consider 
fully  the  facts  of  each  case  and  all  the  con- 
siderations which  bore  upon  It.  That  Is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  in  London  remote 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  .  .  .  For  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Intervene  would  conflict 
with  the  plain  intention  of  the  constitutional 
instruments  I  have  referred  to.  which  set  up 
a  better  machinery  for  deciding  these  matters 
than  anything  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
do  here;  and  would  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  situation,  since  the  Gov- 
ernor, knowing  all  the  circumstances,  is  In  a 
better  position  to  judge  whether  the  prerog- 
ative of  mercy  should  be  exercised  in  any 
particular  case." 

It  win  be  remembered  too  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  British  Commonwealth  Secretary, 
.caid  recently  that  as  regards  Rhodesia,  the 
British  Government  had  responsibihty  with- 
out power. 

Having  regard  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Creech  Jones  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Ir- 
responsibility and  cynicism  of  the  action  of 
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the  British  Government  in  relation  to  the 
Rhodeslan  cases  is  fully  revealed.  This  action 
of  the  British  Government  Is  all  the  more  to 
be  deplored  because  they  have  brought  In  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  Many  people 
will  have  been  misled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  thinking  that  Her  Majesty  has 
exercised  this  power  personally.  The  true 
position  Is,  of  course,  that  Her  Majesty  Is 
bound  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  British 
Government.  She  has  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter; :  o  that  the  responsibility  for  the  British 
Government's  action  Is  theirs  and  theirs 
alone. 

One  of  the  many  astonishing  features  of 
the  British  Government's  Intervention  was 
that  the  petition  for  mercy  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  Secretary  was  engineered  en- 
tirely in  London  without  any  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  condemned  men  or  their  legal 
advisers  In  Rhodesia,  to  whom  it  was  a  com- 
plete surprise. 

The  attempted  Intervention  by  the  British 
Government  was  an  act  of  cruelty  Involving, 
as  it  did,  the  raising  of  false  hopes  In  the 
minds  of  these  men  and  their  families.  As 
far  as  the  British  Government  were  con- 
cerned these  men  were  merely  pawns  in  the 
political  game,  to  be  manipulated  In  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  and  to  discredit  the 
High  Court  of  Rhodesia. 

March  6,  1968. 
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Presidential  Sweepstakes 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bobby  Kennedy's  entry  into 
and  Nelson  Rockefellers  withdrawal 
from  the  presidential  sweepstakes  has 
created  much  comment  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  My  discussions  with  Re- 
publicans. Democrats,  independents,  con- 
servatives, moderates,  and  liberals  has 
lead  me  to  these  observations: 

First.  Senator  McCarthy's  supporters 
are  very  unhappy  over  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  decided  to  make  the  race. 
They  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  ruthless  op- 
portunist. However,  some  of  these  Mc- 
Carthyites  are  practical  politicians  and 
realize  that  Kennedy  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  wresting  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination from  President  Johnson  than 
McCarthy  has.  Therefore,  many  of  them 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  be 
on  the  winning  side. 

Second.  Senator  Kennedy's  poUtical 
organization  is  infinitely  stronger  and 
better  financed  than  is  Senator  McCar- 
thy's. 

Third.  Senator  McCarthy  is  held  in 
far  higher  personal  esteem  here  in 
■Washington  than  is  Senator  Kennedy. 

Fourth.  The  feeling  is  virtually  unani- 
mous that  if  the  election  were  held  to- 
day, the  Republican  nominee,  whoever 
it  might  be,  could  defeat  either  L.  B.  J. 
or  Bobby. 

However,  if  the  President  finds  an  hon- 
orable solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem 
before  the  election,  "aU  bets  are  off."  He 
almost  certainly  would  be  nominated  and 
probably  then  be  reelected. 

Filth.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
Mr.  Johnson  will  not  run  for  reelection. 
He  is  a  proud  man  and  would  hate  to  be 
rejected  by  the  voters. 


Sixth.  The  antagonism  between  the 
President  and  Senator  Kennedy  is  so 
great  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
L.  B.  J.  would  accept  Kennedy  as  his 
vice-presidential  candidate. 

Seventh.  Republicans  are  split  in  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  President  Johnson 
or  Senator  Kennedy  would  be  easier  to 
defeat. 

Eighth.  Governor  Rockefeller's  with- 
drawal came  as  a  disappointment  to 
some  Republicans,  but  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  Democrats,  most  of 
whom  hold  the  opinion  that  Rockefeller 
would  attract  more  Democratic  and  in- 
dependent votes  than  Richard  Nixon 
would. 

Ninth.  "While  it  is  recognized  that 
George  "Wallace  probably  will  carry  some 
Southern  States,  his  candidacy  really  is 
not  taken  very  seriously — even  by  most 
southerners  serving  here  in  Wasliington. 


Newsletter 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
requested  that  I  make  available  to  them 
and  the  public  my  newsletters  as  they 
are  published,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  No.  2,  volume  2, 
of  my  newsletter: 

Dear  Friend:  The  high  cost  of  rioting: 
When  riots  hit  major  cities  last  year,  83  peo- 
ple died,  1,897  Injured,  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  damage  resulted.  Eighty  percent  of 
deaths  and  over  half  of  injuries  occurred  In 
Newark  and  Detroit  .  .  .  this  despite  De- 
troit having  spent  $41  million  In  federal 
funds,  plus  local  money,  over  three-year  pe- 
riod on  ghetto  programs.  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  says  solution  to 
rioting  Is  more  massive  spending.  Democrat 
Chairman  of  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee says  Congress  would  have  to  raise  your 
Income  taxes  50-100':  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

"A  Fraud":  "One  of  the  most  serious  frauds 
one  can  commit  upon  the  poor  is  to  promise 
something  yoti  do  not  or  cannot  deliver  .  .  . 
There  is  so  little  money  left  for  the  poor 
after  salaries  and  fixed  overliead  that  one  can 
no  longer  refer  to  this  fact  as  an  Irregular- 
ity— one  must  call  It  what  It  Is — a  fraud."  So 
said  a  Democrat-controlled  legislative  com- 
mittee in  Michigan  after  Investigation  of  the 
poverty  program  in  Detroit.  The  effect  of 
Dver-publlcizlng  these  programs  Is  to  cause 
anger  and  frustration  among  the  poor  when 
the  money  they  are  expecting  to  receive  is 
used  up  before  It  reaches  them. 

Election  Year  Change?  Most  Republicans, 
many  Southern  Democrats  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  federal  government  continuing  to 
spend  billions  more  each  year  than  we  take 
in,  have  tried  to  stop  it  Administration  lead- 
er and  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman, 
George  Mahon  of  Texas,  stated  on  February 
27,  "How  can  we  defend  going  on  and  on 
spending  money  that  we  do  not  have?  It  does 
not  make  sense.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt."  Does  this  represent  election-year  pol- 
itics or  a  final  recognition  by  Administration 
of  vital  fiscal  fact? 

We're  Proud!  U.S.  military  academies  have 
perhaps  toughest  scholastic  requirements  in 
nation  .  .  .  many  youngsters  from  our  slate 
have  flunked  entrance  tests  in  past.  In  crder 
to  Insure  top  cadets,  your  Congressman  es- 
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tabllshed  the  Fifth  District  ^Ulltary  Academy 
Advisory  Board  to  find  best-quallfled  candi- 
dates. "The  result:  Already  all  of  our  principal 
appointees  have  been  accepted,  Donald  R. 
Andersen  of  4055  Hilltop  Drive,  College  Park, 
and  Robert  P.  Musselman,  Jr.  of  4336  Mt, 
Param  Parkway.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  will  enter  the 
US,  Naval  Academy  and  Thomas  B.  Hazle- 
hurst  of  1125  Angeio  Court,  N.E.,  Atlanta.  Is 
going  to  West  Point, 

Cutting  Costs:  Open,  public,  competitive 
bidding  on  government  purchasing  at  any 
level  is  best  s.iteau.ord  against  wasteful 
spending  of  your  tax  dollars.  But  General 
Accounting  Office,  at  my  request,  has  turned 
up  fact  that  75';  of  some  $50,600,000,000  In 
federal  buying  in  1967  was  by  negotiated  bids. 
Early  figures,  not  yet  complete,  show  Defense 
Department  Is  biggest  offender  .  .  .  Bought 
86.6".  of  Its  goods  through  non-advertised 
purchases  last  year.  Congressional  Inquiry  Is 
coming  to  find  out  why. 

From  the  White  House:  Your  Congressman 
may  have  become  first  Member  of  Georgia 
delegation  to  make  a  speech  from  the  White 
House.  When  Congressional  Business  Febru- 
ary 20  kept  me  from  being  In  Georgia  to 
speak  to  Longino  PTA,  we  set  up  direct,  long- 
distance telephone  hookup  .  .  .  made  the 
speech  from  the  White  House  where  Con- 
gressional reception  was  in  progress. 
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We  go  overseas:  Through  donations  you 
send  In,  and  our  funds,  we  print  enough  of 
these  reports  to  give  every  household  facta 
they  would  not  otherwise  receive.  Now  we've 
learned  we  also  go  overseas.  Major  David  L. 
Spearman  writes  from  Vietnam  that  his  wife 
mails  him  every  Itsue,  a-sks  that  we  send  them 
to  him  there.  Consider  It  done.  Major! 

Freshmen  GOP  leader:  Last  year,  your  Con- 
gressman sought  a  jxDsltlon  on  the  GOP  Pol- 
icy Committee  .  .  didn't  make  it.  This  year, 
sought  s.ime  position  .  .  .  didn't  make  it. 
But  then,  elected  President  of  entire  proup 
of  bS  new  Republican  Congressmen  which 
comprises  30'^',  of  all  Republicans  In  House. 
This  gives  stronger  voice  to  Georgia's  Fifth 
District  by  having  your  Congressman  as  part 
of  Congressional  leadership  who  consider  pol- 
icy on  the  many  Issues  facing  your  nation. 

Let's  hear  from  you:  It's  f:ir  more  re- 
liable to  learn  your  views  directly  from  you 
on  national  Issues,  So  help  me  by  completing 
the  (luesilonnaire  below  .  .  .  place  It  In  an 
envelope  and  mail  to  me  at  1641  Longworth 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20515,  Feel  free  to 
give  detailed  answers  on  a  separate  sheet. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  lor  me  to  serve  you  in 
Washington. 

Yours  \ery  truly, 

Fletcher   Thompson, 

Member  cjf  Congress. 
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Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  its 
ladies'  auxiliary,  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  In  the  past  year  more 
than  400,000  young  students  took  part  in 
the  contest  competing  for  college  schol- 
arships. This  year's  Voice  of  Democracy 
theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

The  winning  contestants  from  each 
State  were  brought  to  Washington  re- 
cently where  final  judging  took  place 
during  the  convention  held  for  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Wehunt,  of  Greer,  S.C, 
was  my  State's  representative.  It  was  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  on  March  12. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  young 
man,  and  also  of  the  400,000  other  young 
people  who  raised  their  voice  to  speak  on 
the  "Challenge  of  Freedom." 

Following  is  a  copy  of  Michael's  speech 
which  won  him  top  honors  in  South 
Carolina: 


Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Michael  S.  Wehunt) 

The  time  Is  1776.  A  young  nation  Is  at  war. 
A  falling  snow  adds  only  agony  to  the  bitter 
cold  sieging  Valley  Forge.  A  weary  general 
pauses  to  look  over  his  small  war-torn  army. 
Farther  north  the  massive  British  army  is 
relaxing  In  the  warmth  and  shelter  ut  many 
Philadelphia  homes.  Georue  Washington  pon- 
ders his  impossible  t  isk  ahead.  Before  him 
lies  a  handful  ol  half-Irozen  men  who  dare 
to  challenge  tyranny.  Thus  the  walls  of  a 
free  nation  are  raised  symbolizing  tribula- 
tion, persevenince.  and  challenge.  Amerlcan- 
Freedom-is-Born ! 

Some  men  never  left  that  b.tttlefie:d.  Tlipse 
were  men  proud  to  give  their  lives  il  it  meant 
tlie  i)rfsoi\  ai.i  !i  ol  liieir  Ubertv  Brave  me;i 
.  .  .  who  rise  and  challenge  any  aggression 
of  their  sacred  freedom. 

Our  nation  was  created  from  :i  revolution. 
It  was  torn  apart  and  re-united  In  a  civil 
war,  and  It  was  tested  to  its  fullest  allegiance 
when  it  faced  the  world  In  two  bitter  wars. 
And  yet.  when  oppression  is  threatening: 
when  that  rally  cry  of  freedom's  challenge 
biu-ns  in  the  hearts  of  fellow  Americans,  they 
continue  to  march  forth;  they  continue  to 
fight,  and  they  continue  to  die,  so  that  their 
nation  might  be  free. 

Freedom  is  not  a  gift  .  .  .  bestowed  upon 
man  by  nature.  It  is  not  a  pure  element  .  .  . 
complete  within  itself.  It  is  a  God-given  mo- 
tive of  Individualism  promised  to  every  man; 
the  immortal  voices  of  our  forefathers  de- 
claring that  ail  men  are  created  equal.  It 
is  man's  Inherent  right  lO  be  free. 
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Prom  the  bloody  fields  of  Gettysburg,  to 
the  perilous  shores  of  Normandy,  from  the 
barren  rocks  of  Iwo  Jlma,  to  the  desolate 
regions  of  Korea,  our  nation  has  endured  and 
nourUhed  Into  a  living  archive  of  freedom. 
Such  endurance  la  Its  greatest  asset:  the 
foundation  of  Its  ultimate  goal  of  freedom, 
not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  freedom  of 
the  entire  world. 

Preparation,  achievement,  challenge;  these 
are  the  attributes  which  hold  the  success  of 
man's  freedom. 

The  fatalist,  the  pessimists,  the  imperial- 
ist, may  cry  out  against  this  free  institution, 
but  they  speak  to  an  empty  hall. 

On  the  chaotic  battlefields  of  the  ages,  we 
shall  build  a  pyramid;  not  as  a  tomb  for  a 
forgotten  Pharoah,  but  as  a  monument  to 
living  man.  We  will  lay  the  foundation  stones 
on  the  history  of  yesterday.  We  will  raise  the 
walls  on  the  challenge  of  today,  and  we  will 
crown  the  apex  with  a  banner  of  freedom, 
the  promise  of  tomorrow. 


L.  B.  J.  h  a  Little  Late 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  commented 
on  the  President's  call  for  ■austerity"  by 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  heartening 
if  we  could  believe  that  the  President  is 
seriously  considering  a  sizable  cutback 
of  Federal  expenditures.  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  merely  another  case  of  "too 
little,  too  late"  and  will  await  with  in- 
terest the  administration's  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  cutbacks. 

MeanwhUe.  in  all  of  the  comment  and 
discussion  of  the  Presidents  call  for 
sacrifices  by  the  American  people  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  far  too  little  of  that  com- 
mentary has  reference  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  President's  actions.  In  that  regard  I 
noticed  an  editorial  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  March  21,  1968.  and  the  whole 
story  is  really  encompassed  in  the  title, 
"L.  B.  J.  Is  a  Little  Late." 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

L.  B.  J.  Is  A  LITTLE  Late 
It  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous  wlien  the  Pres- 
ident Of  the  United  States  has  laughed  for 
years  at  economic  warnings,  ridiculed  and 
sneered  at  those  who  warned  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  gold  drain,  finally, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  starts  clamoring 
for  higher  taxes,  'austerity',  travel  limita- 
tions, and  budget  cuts. 

It  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous  when  virtually 
every  responsible  financial  publication  has 
issued  repeated  warnings  of  the  consequences 
of  profligacy  and  economic  irresponsibility 
in  Washington,  and  the  politicians  laughed  It 
off  for  years— only  to  have  a  brick  wall  fall 
on  them  and  then  ask  the  American  people 
to  sacrifice  to  make  up  for  it  all 

The  cold  fiscal  facts  since  the  retirement 
oi  that  old  golf -playing  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  show  that  since  he  left  office 
and  we  began  "moving  "  this  country  toward 
every  golden  hypothesis  teams  of  dreamers 
could  cook  up  and  sell,  we  have  been  mov- 
ing, in  fact,  toward  the  day  of  financial 
reckoning. 

While  domestic  spending  skyrocketed  to 
the  tune  of  80  billions,  inflation  moved 
among  us.  and  all  foreign  people  found  them- 
selves paying  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
American  goods  with  dollars  still  as  costly  to 
them  as  before,  trouble  was  Inevitable. 
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With  a  copper  strike  that  went  on  inter- 
minably, while  our  dollars  were  drained  for 
copper  imports  (to  a  tune  greater  than  the 
total  "tourist"  saving  planned  by  heavy  re- 
strictions), our  President  postponed  and 
postponed  applying  pressure  there  while 
looking  for  other  gimmicks  to  save  the  flow 
of  dollars. 

Even  with  a  heightened  cost  of  an  ac- 
celerated combat  in  Vietnam,  this  President 
brushed  aside  the  economic  realities  and 
sketched  vast  new  spending  proposals  up  to 
the  last  minute. 

What  have  we  to  show  for  the  grand  pro- 
posal to  buUd  a  "Great  Society"  on  a  moun- 
tain of  federal  debts? 

The  worst  social  mess  in  modern  history  in 
our  cities,  and  the  worst  financial  crisis  on 
the   International   scene  in  thirty  years! 

Once  again,  an  old  rule  holds  true  that 
those  who  administer  programs  that  are  eco- 
nomically irresponsible  are  very  apt  to  be 
administering  programs  that  are  also  inef- 
ficient. 

In  its  grandiose  policies,  this  administra- 
tion has  failed  twice  over.  It  failed  to  be 
economically  fair  to  the  American  people, 
and  it  failed  to  produce  results  with  all  the 
money  it  poured  out. 
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Removal  of  the  Gold  Cover 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  now  acted  to  remove  the 
archaic  gold-cover  requirement.  This  ac- 
tion demonstrates  once  again  our  firm 
resolve  to  maintain  the  $35-an-ounce 
price  of  gold  which  is  the  foundation  of 
present  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments. Prompt  action  on  the  President's 
tax  and  balance-of-payments  proposals 
is  also  needed  to  insure  that  the  dollar 
remains  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial strains  that  result  from  our  stead- 
fast commitment  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Southeast  Asia.  Certainly,  it  is 
essential  to  reduce  those  strains  by  ap- 
plying an  extra  degree  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  strengthening  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. There  is  also  a  need  to  retain 
our  perspective  and  to  recognize  the 
great  strength  of  our  economic  and  fi- 
nancial position.  With  all  due  respect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  February  21  Housft 
Republican  policy  committee  statement 
on  the  gold  cover  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments did  suffer,  and  suffer  grievously, 
from  misstatement  of  fact  and  a  general 
lack  of  perspective. 

At  a  time  when  the  covmtry  is  heavily 
engaged  in  a  military  effort  and  when 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  speculative 
activity  in  favor  of  gold,  if  not  actually 
against  the  dollar,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  record  be  corrected.  Therefore. 
I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  that  Re- 
publican policy  statement. 

One  might  expect  a  reasoned  tone  from 
a  statement  dealing  with  gold  and  the 
balance  of  payments  at  a  time  when  in- 
ternational markets  were  already  un- 
settled. What  do  we  find?  Let  me  quote 
the  first  paragraph: 

President  Johnson's  request  that  Congress 
remove  the  gold  cover  is  a  tragic  confession 
of  failure.  Seven  years  of  Democratic  spend- 


thrift policies  have  reduced  this  Country 
from  a  fiscal  strongman  into  a  hat-ln-hand 
supplicant  whose  currency  Is  dependent  upon 
the  restraint  and  forbearance  of  others. 
World  confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been 
shaken  and  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem is  in  seriotis  trouble. 

What  are  the  facts?  During  7  years 
of  Democratic  administration,  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  the  longest  economic 
expansion  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  previous  7  Republican  years  pro- 
duced three  recessions,  price  increases 
exceeding  those  of  the  last  7  years,  and 
culminated  in  the  largest  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  the  Nation's  history. 
What  does  the  Republican  statement 
say?  We  are  told: 

At  the  clobe  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, this  country  enjoyed  cost-price  stability, 
a  Federal  budget  surplus,  and  a  strong  Inter- 
national economic  position.  The  dollar 
reigned  supreme.  "Good  as  gold"  was  an  ac- 
curate as  well  as  an  apt  description  of  our 
currency. 

Let  us  examine  these  claims.  Did  we 
have  cost-price  stability?  This  was  only 
achieved  temporarily  at  the  cost  of  a 
recession  which  raised  unemployment  to 
7  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  caused  a 
staggering  loss  of  national  production 
and  income. 

Did  we  have  a  budget  surplus?  During 
fiscal  year  1959,  the  Federal  administra- 
tive budget  deficit  broke  all  peacetime 
records  by  rising  to  $12.4  billion.  Then 
there  was  a  drastic  and  unsettling  shift 
to  a  $1.2  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  1960. 
This  was  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  1960  recession. 

How  strong  was  our  international  eco- 
nomic position?  In  1960,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  soared  to  an  all-time 
record  of  nearly  $4  billion.  This  was  the 
end  consequence  of  a  period  of  slow 
growth  and  rising  prices  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration  which  undercut  our 
international  competitive  position.  What 
about  gold  and  the  dollar?  By  late  1960. 
the  price  of  gold  leaped  to  $40  an  ounce. 
It  is  true  that  the  outgoing  Republican 
administration  acted  responsibly  to  quell 
the  speculation  over  a  possible  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold.  They  deserve  credit  for 
that.  I  could  only  wish  that  this  recent 
Republican  policy  statement  exhibited  a 
similar  sense  of  responsibility.  I  regret 
to  say  it  did  not. 

What  positive  recommendations  does 
the  Republican  policy  statement  contain? 
We  are  told  that  "the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  must  be  eliminated."  Yes. 
of  course;  and  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished? No  details  are  given,  just  a  few 
platitudes  and  a  sniping  criticism  of 
the  administration's  balance-of-pay- 
ment  program. 

Is  there  any  reasoned  discussion  of  the 
fiscal  situation  and  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase  coupled  with  expenditure  con- 
trol? No;  we  are  simply  told,  with  the 
statement's  overblown  rhetoric,  tiiat 
"there  must  be  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity 
at  home."  A  ceiling  on  non- Vietnam  ex- 
penditures is  advocated  without  refer- 
ence to  what  effects  this  might  have. 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover,  reduction 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and 
the  application  of  fiscal  restraint  are 
necessary  steps.  They  should  command 
the  support  of  all  those,  regardless  of 
political  afaiiation,  who  want  to  see  the 
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dollar  remain  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  are  matters  that  must  be  dealt 
with  calmly  and  responsibly,  with  full 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of  in- 
action. Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future 
they  can  be  approached  in  such  a  spirit. 
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Parallel  Government:   Subveriion  by 
Moral   Emotion 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  profes- 
<;ional  revolutionary  is  taught  that  there 
are  many  skirmishes  to  be  fought  to 
overcome  constituted  authority  but  that 
armed  open  warfare  must  come  only  in 
the  final  battle. 

Revolutions,  because  they  are  unpop- 
ular and  unwanted  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  are  instigated  among  the 
people  by  a  hard-core  few. 

In  their  buildup  for  the  final  blood- 
baths  or  takeover,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  work  for  popular  support  and  a  base 
of  safe  operations.  Their  known  leaders 
being  unpopular  and  their  ideas  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority— public 
opinion  can  only  be  reached  by  the  use  of 
half-trutlis  and  disguised  objectives. 

Usually,  these  are  aimed  at  select  mi- 
norities—with the  intention  of  portray- 
ing a  united  front — and  affecting  the 
emotions  of  the  masses.  Thereby,  some 
converts  are  gained  to  their  hazy  think- 
ing or  at  least  opposition  and  resistance 
from  well-meaning  people  is  neutralized. 
Not  desiring  to  stand  public  scrutiny 
in  an  election,  the  leaders  and  sympa- 
thizers enter  the  field  of  government  as 
appointed  specialists  and  advisers.  In 
this  position  they  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  stealing  of  power  from  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  voters. 

Such  infiltration  is  not  new  and  must 
be  studied  and  understood  by  all  who  be- 
lieve in  a  form  of  government  where  the 
elected  popular  leaders  are  responsible 
to  the  people. 

We  find  this  pattern  in  far  too  many 
instances— when  the  cooperating  elected 
official  is  defeated  by  the  voters,  the 
superexpert  appointee  remains,  as  does 
his  web  of  power  and  infiuence.  This 
hide-and-seek  type  of  revolution  is  called 
parallel  government  by  some  revolu- 
tionists. Far  more  treacherous  than  the 
fifth  column— and  more  effective  by  the 
.■^oftening-up  process  than  open  pitched 
battle— it  exists  in  many  forms  and  is 
never  identified  by  its  true  name. 

For  example,  examine  the  parallel 
government  in  the  current  appeal  for 
civil  rights.  An  emotional  appeal  is  made 
to  selected  minorities.  Pressmes  are  used 
to  mold  popular  opinion.  Guided  objec- 
tives are  acliieved  through  fear,  always 
just  short  of  open  insurrection.  Two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  backward.  Negoti- 
ated peace,  but  always  unilaterally.  The 
majority  of  our  people  and  constitutional 
government  lose  on  each  so-called  com- 
promise. 

Albert  Krebs,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune-Post  Dispatch,  was  granted  a 


lengthy  feature  Interview  in  Atlanta  with 
one  Martin  Luther  King.  In  tins  Inter- 
view, King,  the  son  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister, related  how  he  had  no  interest  In 
religion  until,  as  a  student  at  Atlanta's 
Morehouse  College,  he  read  Thoreau's 
"Civil  Disobedience. " 

He  then  "decided  that  the  ministry 
could  be  best  used  for  social  prote.<;t,"  and 
said  that  he  had  .studied  and  had  be- 
come a  follower  of  Mohandas  K.  Gan- 
dhi, the  Hindu  nationalist,  who.se  suicide 
scheme  for  other  people  was  successful 
in  destroying  the  control  of  Christian 
England  over  India. 

Obvious  to  the  student,  the  tactics  of 
Gandhi  are  unsuccessful  against  anti- 
Christian  governments  and  dictatorships. 

Quoting  Martin  Luther  King: 

From  my  Christian  background.  I  gained 
my  ideals  and  from  Gandhi  my  operational 
techniques. 

A  workable  knowledge  of  Gandhi's  op- 
erational techniques  calls  for  a  reading 
of  the  books  "War  Without  Violence." 
by  Krishnalal  Shridharani,  and  "The 
Power  of  Nonviolence."  by  Richard 
Gieffg.  Both  are  readily  available  and  can 
be  obtained  through  almost  any  library. 
These  authors  detail  the  teaching  and 
philosophy  of  Gandhi  for  a  planned  de- 
moralization and  overthrow — from  with- 
in— of  organized  existing  government. 
Both  books  are  prepared  with  simplicity, 
obviously  with  purpose  in  mind  of  reach- 
ing the  unlearned.  They  outline  the 
scheme  for  using  riots,  boycotts,  and 
demonstrations  to  accomplish  one  goal— 
the  collapse  of  the  government.  The  en- 
tire technique  is  made  so  plain  that  fol- 
lowing chapter  1  of  the  Shridharani  book 
will  be  found  a  diagram  or  blueprint 
which  outlines  the  entire  revolutionary 
technique. 

Gandhi  terms  the  last  stage  before  col- 
lapse and  takeover  "a  parallel  govern- 
ment." The  sinister  theory  of  "parallel 
government"    is    simple.    Infiltrate    the 
duly  elected  authority,  subvert  their  ac- 
tions, and  neutrahze  the  powers  of  con- 
stituted government  so  that  iminformed 
or  misinformed  people  will  come  to  dis- 
trust or  lack  confidence  in  their  elected 
officials.  In  actuality  it  is  the  fonnation 
of  a   nonelected  government  operating 
under  or  within  an  existing  government. 
Thereafter,  the  people  will  be  given 
reason  to  look  to  the  unelected  members 
of  the  parallel  government  machinery  as 
the  true  leadership  because  they  alone 
will  be  able  to  exercise  the  control  to 
maintain  law  and  order  or  insure  peace. 
However,     the    revolutionarj'    peace- 
makers' success  is  not  the  result  of  intel- 
ligence or  leadership,  but  rather  because 
they  of  the  parallel  government  move- 
ment are  a  part  of  the  same  conspiracy 
as  the  revolutionarj'  mob  they  alone  can 
control. 

Presently  there  exist,  in  this  country, 
thousands  of  parallel  governments  that 
daily  influence  the  lives,  thoughts,  and 
liberties  of  our  people,  and  gain  prestige 
through  the  use  of  such  sugar-coated  ap- 
peals as  "progress,"  "social  action." 
"brotherhood."  and  even  "peace." 

The  most  readily  recognized  character- 
istic of  the  parallel  government  is  that 
the  ruling  membership  is  never  voted  on 
by  the  people.  I  can  even  sport  the  name 
"democratic"  without  granting  a  vote — 
a  controlled  democracy. 
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The  aim  of  the.se  retrogressive  groups 
is  unswer\ing— slaverj'  of  the  individual 
by  overthrow  of  his  established  govern- 
ment. Covering  every  facet  of  human  en- 
deavor, a  myriad  of  names  and  objects, 
thev  eventually  all  interlock  for  .self- 
supporting  interdependence.  Many,  even 
now,  reveal  identical  leadership  member- 
ships which  be.st  reveals  their  interlock- 
ing connections  for  unified  control  of 
purpo.se.  But  all  carrj-  an  image  of  sup- 
porting an  emotional  moral  cause— well 
financed  and  publicized  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

As  you  read  your  daily  paper  or  watch 
television,  think  beyond  the  catchy  sloean 
and  title  of  the.sc  groups.  An  "organiza- 
tion" of  unelected  folks  working  with 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect or  to  correct  a  promoted  inequity — 
but  where  the  policies  and  directives  are 
dictated  from  the  controlling  head  ofti- 
cials  down,  in  lieu  of  coming  from  the 
people  up— may  well  be  a  parallel  gov- 
ernment. 

A.sk  yourself.  "Do  these  f/ roups  come 
within  due  bounds  of  your  elected  con- 
stitutional poveniment?  Do  they  also 
work  to  construct  worthy  images  to  in- 
fluence officials?  Do  they,  in  any  way. 
have  some  influence  on  pubhc  opinion?" 
If  .so.  you  may  find  a  portion  of  your 
government  has  been  usiu-ped  by  un- 
elected leaders — many  duped  to  the  goals 
of  the  parallel  government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  said: 


Sometimes  It  is  sild  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he.  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  lurm 
of  kings  to  govern  him? 

Once  entrenched,  the  parallel  govern- 
ment constantly  strives  to  enlarge  its 
base  of  popularity  by  delusion  among  the 
masses. 

New  Federal  programs  but  create  an 
additional  financial  source  for  isarallcl 
government  growth. 

We.  the  people,  more  so  in  a  few  States 
than  in  others,  have  now  been  granted  a 
theoretical  guaranteed  richt  to  vote.  For 
ever>-  one  person,  one  vote.  But  what  are 
we  to  vote  for,  when  the  government  is 
influenced— if  not  run— by  appointed, 
unelected  men  who,  through  the  u.se  of 
parallel  governments,  seek  and  in  many 
instances  have  abolished  the  power  of 
votes?  Where  the  parallel  government 
has  stripped  elected  officials  of  authority 
or  so  influenced  public  opinion  against 
their  responsibility,  far  too  many  repre- 
sentatives suffer  from  inadequacy  or  lack 
courage  to  regain  their  proper  constitu- 
tional powers.  Why?  Because  of  the  fear 
of  the  parallel  government. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Evenms  Star  for  March  22. 
concerning  the  planned  April  demonstra- 
tion, at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Police  Get  Detailed  Orders  on  Handling 
OF  King  Drive 
Washington  policemen  have  been  told  they 
can  play  a  major  role  in  preventing  violence 
during  demonstrations  and  that  "police 
flexibility  may  be  the  better  policy  in  han- 
dling demonstrators." 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  in  its 
latest  training  bulletin,  specifies  procedures 
for  both  making  3nd  avoiding  arrests— right 
down  to  the  specific  Innguage  police  should 
use  in  addressing  demonstrators. 

•Even  though  a  p.articular  act  is  unlawful, 
it  may  be  wiser  not  to  make  an  Instant  ar- 
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rest."  says  the  bulletin,  part  of  preparations 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  campaign  for 
Jobs  and  Income,  starting  April  22. 

•■Oftentimes,  It  Is  the  advantage  of  the  po- 
lice to  establish  traffic  control  in  the  area 
affected  and  to  tolerate  minor  infractions 
of  regulations  that  do  not  Involve  safety 
factors,"  It  says. 

"However,  all  persons  observed  committing 
acts  of  assault,  destruction  of  property  or 
other  serious  violations  of  law  will  be  ar- 
rested," the  bulletin  says.  "If  arrests  are  war- 
ranted, they  should  be  made." 

The  bulletin  calls  for; 

1.  Negotiating  with  demonstration  lead- 
ers, In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  need  for  ar- 
rests, and  giving  sltters-ln  opportunity  to 
leave  an  area,  nearly  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  would  be  put  In  a  police  wagon. 

2.  Use  of  voice  amplification  systems,  tape 
recorders,  still  and  motion-picture  cameras 
In  handling  demonstrators,  recording  their 
Identities  and  activities  and  those  of  police. 

3.  Arrest  squads  of  10  officers,  composed 
of  a  sergeant,  an  arresting  officer,  a  police- 
woman, four  officers  to  carry  off  demonstra- 
tors, and  a  recording  officer,  a  still  photog- 
rapher.'and  a  movie  camera  operator. 

4.  Use  "of  plainclothes  officers  circulating 
among  demonstrators  to  collect  Intelligence. 

5.  Taking  of  photographs  of  a  prisoner 
and  an  arresting  officer  together  with  a 
Polaroid  camera  and  use  of  the  back  of  the 
photo  to  record  data  on  the  arrested  person 
and  his  fingerprints. 

"Demonstration  violence  can  be  pre- 
vented," the  bulletin  says. 

"It  can  be  prevented  by  an  informed  and 
alert  police  agency  composed  of  individuals 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge,  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  willing 
to  give  that  extra  ounce  of  effort. 

"This  situation  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight:  It  requires  determination  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  enforce  the  law  In  a  fair, 
objective  and  equitable  manner." 

After  comznandlng  crowds  to  disperse.  It 
says,  supervisors  should  "wait  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  compliance."  give  crowds 
a  second  order,  then  after  a  third  warning, 
proceed  with  arrest  .  .  ." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

funds  is  urgently  needed  by  over  4,200 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  to 
educate  the  children  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  servicemen. 


The  Future  Homemakeri  of  America  Seek 
To  Make  the  Best  BeHer 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP    KENTTICKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1968 


Impacted  Area  Fundi 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  school  ad- 
ministrators in  my  district  in  California. 
and  other  school  districts  throughout  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  have  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  prospects  of  any 
cutback  in  the  impacted-area  school  aid 
program. 

My  congressional  district  will  lose  20 
percent  of  an  estimated  $2,044,000  in 
automatic  formula  grants  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  Public  Law  874  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  cutback  in  impacted- 
area  funds  will  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a  curtailment  in  the  quality  of  education 
now  being  provided  in  impacted-area 
school  districts. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  high  priority  be 
placed  on  restoring  the  full  amount  of 
funds  for  this  vital  program. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
restoring  $91  million  to  the  impacted- 
area  program.  The  restoration  of  these 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  has  been  written  over  a  period 
of  22  vears  by  a  procession  of  young 
womenwho  have  ever  sought  to  make  the 
best  better.  The  story  is  being  continued 
today  by  some  600,000  home  economics 
students  in  our  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  who  will,  between  March  31  and 
April  6,  meet  to  determine  what  more 
they  can  do  to  improve  the  cherished 
firststone  of  our  Nation— the  family 
home.  , 

Ask  any  of  us  to  describe  our  home  and 
it  becomes  an  intensely  personal  experi- 
ence. Each  of  us  will  grope  for  words,  for 
it  becomes  important  to  us  that  we 
choose  just  the  ones  that  will  do  our  own 
home  the  justice  that  it  deserves.  Our 
home,  composed  of  a  thousand  small 
things  and  sentiments,  is  our  bedrock 
and  our  strength.  Collectively,  our  homes 
then  are  the  foundation  of  America. 

This  foundation  has  been  shaken,  even 
attacked  at  times,  but  it  will  never  crum- 
ble. We  have  pressures  placed  upon  our 
homelife  today   that   were   unheard   of 
even  in  our  parent's  time.  The  Future 
Homemakers,  and  those  who  guide  them, 
realize  this,  and  their  energy  and  effort 
is  devoted  to  challenging  today's  pres- 
sures and  preparing  themselves  to  be  re- 
sponsible  women    in   tomorrow's   adult 
world.  Members  of  the  FHA  are  offered  a 
broad  and  diversified  program  of  study 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  prudent 
decisions  demanded  of  them  as  guard- 
ians of  the  moral  standards  of  this  coun- 
try. This  role  will  be  theirs,  for  nothing 
can  protect  us  from  external  pressures  so 
much  as  a  strong  sense  of  personal  sta- 
bility,  and  to  impart  this  stability   to 
other's  is  the  natural  art  of  womankindr 
Great  though  our  technological  skill 
has  become  during  this  century,  we  know 
that  we  cannot  mass  produce  character. 
Character  is  a  matter  of  personal  iden- 
tity. It  belongs  to  those  who  will  prepare 
themselves  for  the  role  they  are  to  as- 
sume. Character  belongs  to  those  who 
will  perform  the  work  that  must  be  done 
and  to  those  who  will  find  satisfaction  in 
filling  a  vital  need.  To  have  character  is 
not  to  merely  be  good  at  something  but 
to  be  a  certain  type  of  person.  The  girl 
who  joins  the  Future  Homemakers  is  that 
cerUin  type  of  person. 

Future  Homemakers,  by  seeking  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  the  world  around 
them,  develop  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  overall  needs  of  our  society  and  those 
things  that  are  required  to  provide  a 
good  life  for  all  human  beings.  In  their 
preparation  for  the  adult  functions  of 
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homemaker.  careerist,  and  citizen,  mem- 
bers study  the  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship so  that,  as  they  move  forward,  the 
next  generation  can  move  farther. 

The  Future  Homemakers  are  great 
favorites  of  mine,  and  throughout  my  re- 
marks one  phrase  has  kept  coming  to  my 
mind.  It  is  not  a  new  phrase  at  all.  In 
fact,  we  hear  it  so  seldom  these  days  that 
is  has  an  almost  strange  sound.  But  be- 
cause it  is  a  compliment  in  the  highest 
sense,  I  think  it  most  fitting  to  refer  to 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  as 
young  ladies  of  quality.  They  are  my 
young  ladies,  for  I  am  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Future  Homemakers,  and  I  am 
very  proud  that  they  are  not  content 
to  dedicate  their  lives  to  small  purposes. 
The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
have  the  mark  of  true  quality. 


Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Supports 
Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  To  Effect  Bet- 
ter Control  of  Oil  Pollution  of  Beaches 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  disaster 
of  March  3  in  the  bay  at  San  Juan,  P.R., 
again  dramatically  focuses  attention  on 
the  widespread  damage  that  an  oil  slick 
can  cause  to  resort  beaches.  But  more 
important,  the  breakup  of  the  tanker 
Ocean  Eagle  is  a  grim  reminder  to  Con- 
gress that  we  have  before  us  an  urgent 
item  of  unfinished  business  that  de- 
mands action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  introduce  my  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as  to  en- 
able our  authorities  to  more  effectively 
cope  with  this  serious  source  of  pollu- 
tion. , 
According  to  an  article  in  the  March 
10  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 

More  than  700  milUon  tons  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  move  by  sea  each 
year  About  420  million  tons  of  this  total  Is 
crude  oU,  which  is  the  greatest  single  source 
of  marine  pollution,  because  refined  petro- 
leum products  are  volatile  enough  to  dis- 
appear from  the  seas  in  a  relatively  short 

time. 

The  demand  for  oil  will  continue  to  grow 
and  the  economics  of  the  industry  are  pro- 
ducing mammoth  306,000— deadweight— ton 
tankers  that  will  dwarf  the  200,000-ton 
supertankers  now  plying  the  oil  routes. 

Industry  spokesmen,  who  feel  that  oc- 
casional tanker  disasters  are  as  inevitable  as 
aircraft  disasters,  are  concentrating  on  the 
problem  of  preventing  spillages  and  dump- 
ings into  the  water.  A  discharge  of  only  la 
tons  of  oil  can  cover  an  area  of  eight  square 
miles  in  less  than  a  week. 

I  think  this  quote  shows  how  the  oil 
pollution  menace  will  continue  to  grow 
as  more  and  larger  tankers  are  built. 

The  damage  caused  by  oil  pollution 
from  the  Ocean  Eagle  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  caused  last  May  when  the 
Torrey  Canyon  went  down  off  the  coast 
of  England.  The  damage  from  such 
disasters  is  not  limited  to  the  beaches, 
resorts,  and  tourist  trade.  The  pollution 
also  affects  marine  life,  waterfowl,  shell 
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fish,  and  many  other  living  creatures. 
Once  this  living  resource  is  destroyed, 
it  may  be  indeed  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
help  fix  responsibility,  set  penalties,  pro- 
vide for  inspections,  clarify  legal  tangles, 
provide  for  removal  of  oil  pollutants, 
and  include  other  much  needed  im- 
provements in  the  present  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  conservation  message  to  the 
Congress,  strongly  urged  the  passage  of 
effective  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
serious  problem. 


Distinguished  Service  of  Dr.  Emory  K. 
Lindquist,  President  of  Wichita  State 
University 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  learned  recently  of 
the  pending  resignation  of  Dr.  Emory 
Lindquist  as  president  of  Wichita  State 
University.  Dr.  Lindquist  is  a  distin- 
guished teacher  and  an  able  administra- 
tor. He  has  devoted  35  years  to  higher 
education  in  Kansas.  When  men  such 
as  this  are  lost  either  in  administra- 
tion or  teaching,  it  helps  underscore  the 
fact  that  "bricks  and  mortar  do  not  a 
university  make."  The  people  of  Kansas 
and  the  United  States  are  indebted  to 
men  such  as  Emory  Lindquist  for  their 
dedication  and  sacrifices  to  insure  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  young  men 
and  women.  Dr.  Lindquist  is  completing 
his  fifth  year  as  head  of  Wichita  State 
University.  His  leadership  at  Wichita 
State  has  come  during  years  of  crucial 
transition  in  which  the  university  became 
a  part  of  the  Kansas  system  of  higher 
education.  Prior  to  his  years  of  teaching 
and  administration  at  Wichita,  Dr.  Lind- 
quist was  president  of  Bethany  College 
in  Lindsborg,  Kans. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Dr.  Lindquist  will 
continue  to  serve  the  young  people  of 
Kansas  in  the  capacity  which  long  has 
been  of  first  priority  with  him— the  class- 
room professor. 

Under   leave   to   extend   my   remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News 
and  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle,  which 
bestow  deserved  praise  upon  Dr.  Emory 
Lindquist  for  his  distinguished  service  to 
education  and  to  America. 
The   editorials   follow: 
I  Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News| 
Distinguished  Service 
Emory   Lindquist   has  served   in   the   field 
o£  higher  education  in  Kansas  for  35  years 
in  a  most  outstanding  way.  Most  of  the  time 
he  has  acted  as  an  administrator. 

Lindquist  was  head  of  Bethany  College 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  his  tenure 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
that  institution.  He  resigned  that  position 
to  become  a  professor  of  what  then  was 
Wichita  University. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  drafted  for  admin- 
istrative duty  as  dean  of  the  faculties  and 
later    as   president.   In    the    latter    capacity 
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he  has  seen  the  school  successfully  through 
its  transfonnation  from  a  municipal  to  a 
state  Institution  and  through  a  period  of 
amazing  growth. 

Now  at  the  age  of  60  Lindquist  Is  resign- 
ing the  "position  he  has  held  lor  the  past 
five  years.  It  will  not  be.  however,  to  go 
home,   sit  by   the  fire,   and   meditate. 

Lindquist  has  been  an  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful college  and  university  administrator. 
Deep  at  heart,  though,  he  is  a  teacher  and 
an  inspired  one.  With  his  resignation  he  will 
be  returning  to  his  true   vocational  love. 

It  is  regrettable  the  state  of  Kansas  doesn't 
issue  medals  for  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. Did  It.  Emory  Lindquist  certainly  would 
be  rewarded  with  one  on  this  occasion. 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle] 
Dr.  Lindquist  Specially  Qualified  To  Guide 
WSU  in  a  Troubled  Time 
Alter  five  years  as  president  of  Wichita 
State  University  Dr.  Emory  Lindquist  is  re- 
signing. The  legacy  he  leaves  the  university 
is  a  significant  one. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is  the 
smoothness  with  which  he  guided  the  uni- 
versity in  its  transition  from  municipal  to 
state  school.  The  long  legislative  battle  which 
preceded  the  change  had  engendered  much 
bitterness  and  misunderstanding.  Dr.  Lind- 
quist, through  his  great  integrity  and  tact, 
was  able  to  work  with  regents  and  legislators 
and  convince  them  not  only  that  WSU  be- 
longed in  the  state  system  but  that  It  had  a 
genuine  contribution  to  make  to  the  Kansas 
educational  offering. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  law  that 
brought  WSU  into  the  state  system,  there  was 
a  close  relationship  with  Kansas  University 
that  must  be  worked  out.  Dr.  Lindquist  and 
Dr.  W.  Clarke  Wescoe.  KU  chancellor,  have 
been  able  to  bring  this  to  a  meaningful  and 
happy  fruition. 

During  Dr.  Lindquist's  five  years  as  pre.si- 
dent,  WSU  has  almost  doubled  in  enroll- 
ment, in  faculty  and  in  budget.  The  logope- 
dics  doctoral  program  has  been  strengthened 
and  much  progress  made  toward  a  doctorate 
in  aerospace  studies.  A  degree  nursing  pro- 
gram has  received  Initial  funding.  A  number 
of  distinguished  professorships  have  been 
established,  some  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

Dr.  Lindquist,  who  recognizes  the  vitally 
important  role  played  by  private  funds  in 
the  development  of  a  great  university,  turned 
his  attention  toward  the  formation  of  the 
WSU  Endowment  Association.  The  need  for 
land  for  future  expansion  has  been  alleviated 
by  the  acquisition  of  Crestview  Country  Club. 
A  number  of  badly-needed  capital  im- 
provements have  been  undertaken  and  some 
now  are  nearing  completion. 

When  Dr.  Lindquist  was  chosen  to  be  pres- 
ident in  1963  he  indicated  that  he  hoped  to 
serve  only  as  an  interim  administrator.  At 
that  time  his  personal  qualifications  made 
him  uniquely  suited  to  the  Job,  and  he  has 
completed  the  difficult  task  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

And  now,  he  wants  to  return  to  the  class- 
room and  teaching,  which  is  his  greatest 
enthusiasm.  His  lifetime  of  scholarship  and 
his  special  qualities  of  personality  make  him 
a  great  teacher — the  kind  WSU  needs. 
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Effective  Executive  Leadership  in  Busi- 
ness: The  American  Businessman  on  the 
World  Scene 


The  "Puehlo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  63d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    JtASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  address  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Reuse  of  Wisconsin,  entitled  "Ef- 
fective Executive  Leadership  in  Business: 
The  American  Businessman  on  the 
World  Scene." 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
Members  of  Congress. 
The  address  follows: 
Effective  E.xecctive  Leadership  in  Business; 
THE  American  Businessman  on  the  World 
Scene 
(Addre.ss  of  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
of    Wisconsin,    at    the    Sams    Leadership 
Forum.    Babson    Institute,    Babson    Park, 
Mass.,  March  11,  1968) 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear at  Babson  tonight  as  a  Sams  Founda- 
tion guest  speaker.  The  tribute  paid  by  the 
Sams    Foundation    to    Babson    records    the 
progress    of    Babson    Institute    In    training 
young  men— and  I'm  told  at  least  one  young 
woman— for  leadership  in  American  business 
at  home  and  abroad. 

President  Kriebel  in  his  annual  report 
sums  up  the  mark  of  a  Babson  man  today: 

■A  Babson  student  Is  as  concerned  as  the 
next  about  the  big  Issues— the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  great  poverty  amidst  plenty  in  our 
country  our  governments  fiscal  policy.  I 
have  a  hunch  that  because  Bateon  men  know 
what  they  want  out  of  life  they  are  lese  the 
drifters  and  more  mature  In  certain  ways 
than  many  college  students:  we  know,  too, 
that  they  are  more  conservative  both  politi- 
cally and  economically." 

Please  dont  think  that  I.  as  a  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat can  be  put  off  when  I  read  these  words. 
When  I  contemplate  the  role  of  the  American 
businessman  on  the  world  scene,  I  think  of 
values  that  are  at  once  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive- Liberal,  in  that  the  goal  of  a  free  world 
society  ought  to  be  the  maximum  possible 
trade  and  travel  and  Investment;  conserva- 
tive, in  that  our  goal  ought  also  to  be  the 
preservation  of  those  glimmerings  of  interna- 
tional order  that  are  still  flickering  on  the 
world  screen. 

Nor  am  I  put  off  by  the  fact  that  many 
Babson  students  today  are  immersed  In  the 
work-a-day  of  accounting,  finance,  market- 
ing, and  labor  relations  normally  associated 
with  domestic  business.  None  of  you.  I  am 
confident,  can  or  would  want  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  world  scene  during  your  business 
careers  that  lie  ahead. 

And  on  the  degree  of  your  involvement  in 
that  world  scene  wUl  depend  not  merely  how 
much  you  enjov  life— how  much  you  enrich 
yourself  by  learning  a  foreign  language  and 
by  developing  empathy  for  lar  off-peoples— 
but  how  good  a  citizen  you  :.re  of  a  country 
that  increasingly  is  caught  up  with  world 
problems. 

I  can  tell  vou  straight  off  the  kind  of  a 
free  world  economy  that  I  should  like  to  see 
vou  inherit— a  world  in  wliicli  we  can  travel 
anywhere  without  a  visa,  a  world  where  ever- 
widening  commercial  trade  enables  each 
country  to  concentrate  on  what  it  can  do 
best,  a  world  in  which  the  multi-national 
corporation  mr.y  find  a  welcome  in  every  cli- 
mate, a  world  in  which  international  mone- 
tary arrangements  do  the  bidding  of  inter- 
national traders  and  investors. 
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I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  that  kind  of 
a  world  were  oura  today.  In  fact,  we  are  on 
a  sort  of  watershed,  capable  of  going  forward 
toward  International  order,  or  of  sliding 
backward  into  international  anarchy. 

So  let  us  first  look  where  we  are  today,  and 
then  Inquire  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

In  trade,  ever  since  1934  we  have  been 
moving  toward  liberalization  and  expansion. 
That  policy  has  had  the  support  of  Adminls- 
tratlona  and  Congresses  of  both  parties.  For 
three  decades  world  trade  has  steadily  ex- 
panded. Its  benefits  have  been  more  widely 
dUTused  among  the  nations. 

We  have  pursued  a  liberal  trade  policy  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  it  Is  an  extension 
beyond  our  borders  of  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  free  enterprise  system — competition  as 
a  stimulus  to  producUvlty  and  innovation; 
the  price  mechanism;  and  the  free  market. 

Our  trade  program  culminated  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
la«t  June.  In  those  agreementt,  we  gave  tariff 
cuts  on  some  $8  billion  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  Imports,  and  obtained  tariff  re- 
ductions on  an  equivalent  $8  billion  of  U.S. 
exports. 

But,  with  the  Ink  on  the  Kennedy  agree- 
ment stni'wet,  there  looms  before  us  a  return 
to  the  SMhe  protectionism  which  bedeviled 
via  30  years  ago. 

The  European  Common  Market  of  Ger- 
many Prance,  lUly  and  the  Low  Countries — 
supported  by  us  for  the  last  decade  every 
step  of  the  way— now  threatens  to  go  pro- 
tectionist. The  Six,  not  content  with  the  dis- 
criminatory non-tariff  area  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  allowed  them,  are  now  engaged  in 
impxjslng  the  latest  euphemism  for  tariffs— 
the  80-caUed  "border  tax"  to  keep  our  goods 
from  the  outside. 

At  home  in  the  United  States,  partly  as  a 
reaction  against  incipient  European  protec- 
Uonlam,  and  partly  because  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  we  are  witnessing  a  new  protec- 
tionist drive  of  astonishing  dimensions. 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  some  80  Sena- 
tors have  introduced  import  quota  bills.  If 
enacted,  they  would  Impose  quotas  on  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  our  dutiable  Imports. 
It  U  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  American 
industry  is  operating  at  a  record  pitch,  and 
when  unemployment  has  been  running  at 
close  to  an  all-time  low,  the  $20  billion  textile 
Industry,  the  $26  billion  steel  industry,  and 
the  $30  billion  chemical  industry  are  all 
clamoring  for  mandatory  quotas. 

If  we  yield  to  the  protectionists.  If  we 
withdraw  Into  our  shells  so  that  Americans 
trade  only  with  Americans  and  Europeans 
only  with  Europeans,  we  risk  the  balkaniza- 
tion of  world  trade. 

American  factories  will  lose  the  spur  of 
competition.  InnovaUons  like  the  oxygen 
conversion  process  of  the  Austrian  steel  in- 
dustry would  be  lost  on  the  American  steel 
industry.  And  higher  priced  steel  would  raise 
the  costs  of  American  Industries  ranging 
from  agricultural  machinery  and  construc- 
tion equipment  to  machine  tools.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  pay  the  cost  In  the 
clothes  he  wears,  the  appMances  he  buys,  and 
the  food  he  eats. 

Hardest  hit  of  all  would  be  the  American 
export  Industry.  One  American  company, 
the  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company,  reports 
that  the  exports  of  Caterpillar  alone  amount 
to  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  steel  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States. 

The  American  Chemical  Industry,  which 
Is  now  clamoring  for  protection.  Itself  enjoys 
an  export  surplus  of  some  $1.8  billion. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  American  Investment 
abroad  and  the  multi-national  corporation. 
The  American  international  corporation  is 
nothing  new.  A  century  ago  the  Yankee  firm 
of  Samuel  Colt  set  up  a  plant  in  England 
to  manufactTire  firearms.  A  few  years  later 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  set  up 
a  plant  in  Scotland.  Ever  since,  American 
companies  making  printing  machinery,  elec- 
trical products,  automobiles,  chemicals,  elec- 
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Ironies,  nuclear  power,  banks  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  have  set  up  shop  in  Europe  and 
In  other  portions  of  the  world. 

Today  several  hundred  great  multi-na- 
tional corporations,  with  their  common  pool 
of  management,  their  common  reserve  of 
flnanclne.  and  their  collective  body  of  tech- 
nology, play  a  major  role  in  International 
enterprise. 

The  larger  market  of  the  free  world  has 
been  the  goal.  The  revolution  in  jet  trans- 
portation and  Instantaneous  communication 
have  been  the  means.  Assured  by  the  feeling 
that  Europe  was  slowly  drawing  together, 
American  business  leaders  set  up  a  manu- 
facturing plant  in  one  country,  a  plant  for 
assembly  in  a  second,  and  a  sales  operation 
in  a  tlilrd— with  each  phase  nurtured  by 
infusions  of  American  exports  of  goods  and 
know-how. 

But  the  multi-national  corporation  has 
problems.  Less  developed  countries  are  still 
prone  to  seize  its  asserts  without  just  com. 
pensatlon.  Even  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  are  not  above  harassment  of  Ameri- 
can corporations.  And  of  late  our  own  gov- 
ernment, beset  by  recurring  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits,  has  placed  severe  restrictions 
upon  further  Investment  In  Europe  by  Ameri- 
can corporations,  and  further  lending  by 
American  banks.  The  corporation  that  oper- 
ates In  six  different  countries  is  likely  to 
find  Itself  pulled  and  hauled  in  six  different 
directions. 

Now  let  lis  look  at  international  pay- 
ments—the arithmetic  of  our  trade,  tourism, 
investments  and  our  governmental  military 
and  other  expenditures;  and  national 
money — the  reserves  of  gold,  foreign  cur- 
rencies, and  International  Monetary  Fund 
draviing  rl2hts  that  nations  hold  In  order 
to  finance  their  foreign  transactions. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been  on  the 
so-called  gold  exchange  standard,  whereby 
all  currencies  are  jiegged  to  the  dollar,  and 
the  dollar  Is  convertible  into  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce.  In  order  that  businessmen  may 
proceed  with  some  degree  of  certainty  In  their 
trading  and  international  investing,  ex- 
change rates  are  generally  securely  fixed. 

The  hitch  is  that  the  United  States  haa 
been  running  a  balance  of  payments  deficit 
for  all  except  one  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
Last  year,  in  1967.  oui  deficit  ended  up  at  an 
alarming  $3.5  billion.  It  Is  fashionable  to 
blame  the  so-called  private  sector  for  our 
balance  of  payments  dlfflciUtles.  In  fact, 
however,  our  Imports  and  exports,  our  in- 
vestment outflows  and  our  Investment  re- 
turns, our  tourists  abroad  and  foreign 
tourists  to  this  country,  taken  all  together, 
yield  a  tidy  surplus.  Our  deficits  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  governmental  sector,  princi- 
pally in  our  military  posture  abroad.  Last 
year  the  deficit  on  our  military  account  was 
$4.25  billion,  more  than  the  total  amount  of 
oiu-  deficit.  Our  military  activities  in  Viet- 
nam cost  $1.5  bUllon  of  foreign  exchange,, 
those  in  Europe  $1.5  billion,  and  $1.25  bil- 
lion elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  our  gold  stock  has  shrunk 
from  an  admittedly  swollen  $24  billion  in 
1949  to  $12  biUion  today.  Against  this  are 
holdings  by  foreign  central  banks  of  some 
$15  billion  in  U.S.  short-term  securities, 
which  axe  immediately  cashable  Into  gold, 
and  behind  them  another  $15  billion  in  the 
hands  of  private  foreigners,  which  can  at  any 
time  be  turned  In  to  their  central  banks  and 
thus  added  to  the  total  presentable  to  us  for 
gold.  As  our  gold  stock  diminishes,  demands 
of  foreign  central  banks,  and  of  speculators 
In  the  London  gold  market  for  which  we 
supply  59  percent  of  the  gold,  are  likely  to 
drive  It  down  further.  Last  December,  for 
instance,  we  lost  $1  biUion  in  gold  In  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  si>eculator8  in  London. 
Several  hundred  million  more  were  lost  last 
week. 

Congress  Is  now  in  the  act  of  removing 
the  "gold  cover"  on  our  $12  billion  in  gold, 
which  mortgages  $10.7  billion  of  It,  leaving 
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only  $1.3  billion  available  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations. Removal  of  the  "gold  cover"  will 
make  our  pledge  more  credible,  and  thus  less- 
en the  likelihood  that  speculators  will  start 
another  run  on  gold  In  the  hope  that  It  will 
force  us  to  increase  the  gold  price  and  thu.s 
make  them  heavy  winners. 

But  the  combination  of  our  endless  pay- 
ments deficits  and  of  the  scarcity  of  gold 
makes  the  present  system  Inherently  fragile 
and  unstable.  It  could  lead  to  a  world  finan- 
cial crisis,  bringing  stock  market  crashes  and 
unemployment  in  its  wake  In  every  country. 
Even  without  such  a  crisis,  it  is  leading  the 
Administration  to  Impose  drastic  restrictions 
on  American  Investments  abroad,  on  tour- 
ism, and  to  flirt  with  the  Idea  of  "border 
tnxes"  which  are  simply  a  concealed  way  of 
raising  tariffs. 

Here  Is  the  supreme  Irony:  in  order  to  safe- 
guard a  system  whose  goals  are  expanded  in- 
vestment, trade  and  tourism,  we  are  re- 
stricting all  three! 

The  International  money  muddle  Is  really 
three  problems  rather  than  just  one. 

1.  Liquidity  .—With  practically  no  new 
gold  going  Into  the  International  monetary 
system  for  the  past  several  years,  and  with 
the  possibility  that  our  bringing  our  balance 
of  payments  under  control  will  cut  the  sup- 
ply of  dollars  for  international  reserves,  a 
severe  shortage  of  reserves  could  soon  con- 
front the  world.  Though  this  is  the  least  im- 
mediate of  the  three  problems  confronting 
us.  It  has  received  most  of  our  attention. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  at  Rio  last 
September  tentatively  agreed  on  a  system  of 
issuing  special  drawing  rights,  guaranteed  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to  provide 
for  deliberate  increases  in  world  reserves.  The 
plan  should  be  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
ratification  within  the  next  couple  of 
months.  It  Is  a  good  plan,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  speedily  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
the  other  103  members  of  the  IMP.  When 
it  Is,  the  problem  of  future  liquidity  will  be 
on  the  way  to  solution.  But  the  other  two 
problems  will  remain. 

2.  Adiustment. — In  a  world  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  one's  balance  of  payments  def- 
icits do  not  automatically  adjust,  as  they 
would  in  a  system  of  floating  exchange  rates. 
If  exchange  rates  were  allowed  to  float,  the 
dollar  could  devalue  until  such  time  as  our 
cheaper  exports,  our  more  expensive  im- 
ports, our  more  expensive  tourism  abroad, 
and  our  curtailed  foreign  governmental  ex- 
penditvu'es,  produced  the  desired  result.  But 
the  present  international  monetary  system 
has  rejected  floating  exchange  rates,  because 
it  is  felt  that  these  bring  too  much  uncer- 
tainty for  the  trader  and  Investor  who  wants 
to  know  just  what  he  is  getting  when  he 
trades  or  invests.  Meanwhile  however,  the 
surplus  countries  of  Europe,  which  are  the 
mirror  images  of  our  deficit,  refuse  to  adjust, 
which  they  could  readily  do  by  picking  up 

,    the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  troops  In 
Europe,  or  by  lowering  tariffs. 

3.  Confidence. — A  system  where  $12  billion 
of  our  gold  Is  at  the  mercy  of  a  far  larger 
amount  In  foreign  claims  Is  inherently 
fragile.  .    , 

Let  me  now  dispose  of  the  proposal  that 
the  United  States  seek  an  easy  solution  for 
its  difficulties  by  doubling  the  price  of  gold. 
This  would  give  us  $24  billion  rather  than 
$12  biUlon  of  gold,  and  would  thus,  it  is 
argued,  restore  "confidence"  in  the  dollar. 

But  we  should  decisively  reject  these  pro- 
posals for  doubling  the  price  of  gold  because; 

1.  It  would  leave  undisturbed  the  present 
gold  exchange  system,  and  thus  merely  defer 
the  evil  day  for  a  few  years. 

2.  It  would  reward  Soviet  Russia  and  South 
Africa,  the  leading  gold-producing  nations; 
central  banks  like  that  of  Prance  which  have 
sought  to  embarrass  us  by  shifting  their 
holdings  from  dollars  to  gold;  and  speculators 
all  over  the  world.  Worse,  It  would  penalize 
those  nations  which  have  continued  to  hold 
dollars  rather  than  convert  them  Into  gold  in 
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reliance  on  our  pledge  not  to  increase  the  gold 
price. 

3.  It  would  give  too  much  liquidity  to  all 
nations  holding  gold  reser\'es.  Including  our- 
selves. While  In  theory  central  banks  would 
sterilize  this  new  liquidity,  the  temptation 
to  inflation  in  each  country  would  be 
enormous. 

How  then  do  we  get  out  of  this  muddle, 
.ind  build  a  world  in  which  American  busi- 
nessmen can  work  for  the  common  pood? 
Here  are  some  directions  and  some  mechan- 
isms which  I  believe  can  start  us  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  trade.  It  is  time  we  stopped  being  de- 
fensive, and  allowing  a  vacuum  in  which  pro- 
tectionist forces  can  run  rampant.  We  need 
legislation  authorizing  a  successor  round  of 
trade  negotiations — one  which  will  stress  the 
removal  of  non-tariff  barriers,  better  adjust- 
ment procedures  for  American  factories  and 
workers  who  are  hurt  by  foreign  trade,  and 
the  further  lowering  of  existing  tariffs.  In 
trade,  as  on  the  athletic  field,  the  best  de- 
fense is  usually  an  offense 

In  investment,  we  should  move  speedily 
toward  ridding  ourselves  of  our  controls  on 
foreign  outlays  and  on  bank  lending.  We 
should  shift  gears  on  our  proposed  restric- 
tions on  American  travel  abroad,  and  Instead 
achieve  the  same  Improvement  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  an  all-out  program  to 
Induce  more  European  travel  to  this  coun- 
try. The  problems  of  the  multi-national  cor- 
poration needs  to  be  placed  high  on  the 
agenda,  with  the  dual  aim  of  allowing  each 
nation  to  assert  its  national  sovereignty  over 
business  conducted  within  its  borders,  and 
avoiding  harassment  of  international  cor- 
porate operations 

And  what  of  International  payments  and 
money? 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  to  get  our 
balance  of  payments  under  control.  This  re- 
quires primarily  action  on  the  governmental 
military  account — the  account  which  causes 
all  the  trouble.  For  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, in  a  competitive  world,  that  we  can 
for  long  realize  enough  of  a  surplus  on  our 
commercial  accounts  to  compensate  for  our 
military  deficits. 

It  is  a  delusion  for  us  to  believe  that  just 
because  we  are  militarily  strong,  we  can  dis- 
regard the  balance  of  payments  costs  of  our 
world-wide  military  activities. 

Assyria  learned  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 
that  a  country  can  be  the  military  ruler  of 
world,  never  lose  a  battle,  and  still  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  because  it  allows 
Its  domestic  economy  to  become  infected  by 
Its  swollen  military  ventures  abroad.  We 
must  profit  by  history.  Only  by  cutting  down 
our  military  operations  abroad,  and  particu- 
larly their  balance  of  payments  costs,  can  we 
restore  a  free  system  of  trade,  investment  and 
tourism. 

We  must  move  quickly,  as  I  have  said,  to- 
wsurd  the  ratification  and  activation  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Right  agreement  of  the  IMF, 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  world  will  have 
enough  reserves  to  lubricate  its  trading 
mechanism. 

But  this  still  leaves  the  problems  of  ad- 
justment and  confidence.  Their  solution  will 
require  a  progressive  dethroning  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system,  as  It  has 
been  dethroned  Internally  in  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  This  could  be  done 
by  an  agreement  to  put  the  present  $43  bil- 
lion of  gold  now  held  In  national  foreign 
exchange  reserves — or  as  large  a  part  of  this 
as  possible — into  the  IMF,  which  would  issue 
drawing  rights  In  exchange.  If  no  such  agree- 
ment would  be  obtained,  we  could  pay  off  our 
present  creditors  wtlh  gold.  In  either  case. 
we  could  support  the  dollar,  as  all  other 
countries  support  their  currencies,  by  for- 
eign exchange  operations  rather  than  by  the 
gold  guarantee. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  present  exchange  rate 
of  the  dollar  could  be  maintained.  But  if 
other  countries  felt  that  the  dollar  was  over- 
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valued — and  It  certainly  Is  not  over-valued 
now— we  could  discuss  with  them  either  an 
orderly  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  or  pro- 
gressing to  a  system  of  floating  exchange 
rates.  But  I  doubt  that  any  foreign  coun- 
try would  be  anxious  to  see  the  dollar  de- 
valued, because  of  the  competitive  advan- 
tage it  would  assuredly  pive  us 

Above  all.  we  must  keep  the  dollar  stable 
at  home,  and  put  an  end  to  the  3  to  4  percent 
annual  price  Increase  we  are  now  wltne.«^inp. 
The  dollar's  record  of  stability  over  the  last 
eight  vears  Is  still  the  best  of  any  important 
nation  In  the  world   We  can  keep  it  tliat  way 
if  we  will  strive  for   a   balanced   budget   at 
full   employment,  and   if   we  will  bring  our 
spending  and   our  taxing   in   line   with   this 
goal.   We   need    to   supplement   this   with    a 
fiir  more  effecUve  wape-prlce-lncomes  policy. 
To  do  all  this  requires  greatly  strengthen- 
ing   the    existing    vehicles    of    international 
C(X)peration.  Tlie  cooperation  that  does  take 
place  Is  at  a  verv  low  level.  Monetary  tech- 
nicians  haggle    at    the    IMF.    Trade    experts 
conduct   their    negotiations    below    the    sur- 
fiu;e  at  the  Geneva  meetings  of  GATT — the 
General    Agreement    on    Tariff    and    Trade. 
Domestic  economics  and  international  pay- 
ments and  developmental  aid  are   the  con- 
cern of  the  Organization  lor  the  Economic 
Cooperation   and    Development — that   hope- 
ful association  of  the  20  leading  nations  of 
the   free   world   founded   on    1960.   Unfortu- 
nately, the  OECD  has  lacked  the  will  and  the 
statvu-e  to  accomplish  real  steps  forward  In 
international  economic  cooperation.  It  suf- 
fers becavise  heads  of  state  take  little  interest 
in  it;  because  it  lacks  a  sounding  board  for 
great  Ideas;  because  the  legislators  of  Its  20 
constituent  nations  are  excluded  from  active 
particli>atlon  In  It. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States 
launched  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  key  was 
international  cooperation  In  the  great  crisis 
of  the  day — the  repair  of  war-torn  Europe.  It 
was  a  hugh  success.  Insplriiig  a  whole  decade 
of  International  cooperation  efforts,  many  of 
which  survive  to  the  benefit  of  Europe  and 
the  world. 

What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
than  for  the  heads  of  state,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  convene  an 
International  conference  designed  to  launch 
a  new  era  of  cooperation? 

Such  a  conference  would  deal  with  all  the 
problems  we  have  discussed.  It  could  get  us 
off  dead  center  on  each  of  them.  The  confer- 
ence should  use  the  OECD  machinery,  and  In 
the  process  upgrade  it  strikingly— by  having 
heads  of  stete  sit  at  the  OECD  from  time  to 
time;  by  setting  up  a  commission  of  wise 
men  to  bounce  new  ideas  for  international 
cooperation  off  the  cranlums  of  the  heads 
of  state;  and  installing  a  consultative  as- 
sembly of  the  legislators  of  the  20  nations  to 
adrtse  It  and  to  carry  the  message  back  to 
their  home  Congresses  and  Parliaments, 

Thus  we  would  break  out  of  the  petty 
battlefields  of  the  technicians  and  forge  a 
new  spirit  of  International  cooperation.  If 
we  do.  you  young  business  leaders  of  the 
future  will  have  a  world  scene  to  which  you 
can  bring  the  ingenuity  and  vigor  and  high 
principle  which  are  the  hallmark  of  our 
cottntry.  And  you  will  find  that  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century  can  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  time  in  which  to  have  lived. 


Lee  Rosa 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAMPOwnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.    EDWARI>S    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  saddened  to  learn 
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recently  of  the  death  of  Lee  Rosa,  one 
of  the  finest  citizens  of  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif.,  a  small  but  vibrant  town  south  of 
the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area.  Lee  was 
the  kind  of  man  you  could  always  count 
on.  not  only  for  leadership  in  exciting 
or  critical  tunes,  but — more  important  in 
the  long  run — in  the  day-to-day  build- 
ing and  creating  of  the  local  community. 
Lee  was  a  native  of  Morgan  Hill  who 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Post  OflRce  for  20 
years  while  also  owning  and  operating 
the  very  fine  Rosa's  Nursery  &  Flower 
Shop.  He  served  his  country  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II.  Among  the 
many  civic  functions  which  he  partici- 
pated in.  especially  prominent  were  his 
activities  in  the  Moose  Lodge,  the  Lion's 
Club — beinp  awarded  citizen  of  the  year 
in  1958  and  citizen  of  the  day  in  1967— 
and  the  American  Legion — as  a  two-term 
post  commander.  Invaluable  to  the  city 
was  Lee's  constant  devotion  to  the  volun- 
teer fire  department — serving  for  35 
years  as  a  member,  23  of  these  years  as 
chief,  he  was  awarded  fireman  of  the 
year  in  1959. 

Lees  wife  Pauline,  his  three  sons  and 
10  grandchildren  certainly  must  be 
proud  of  his  fine  contributions  to  a  de- 
cent life  and  better  community  for  all  in 
Morgan  Hill.  I  know  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  Lee  Rosa  as  a  man  and  as  a 
friend. 


Greek  Independence 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n,LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25,  1821,  147  years  ago.  the  heroic  people 
of  Greece  rose  to  wage  a  struggle  for 
independence  against  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire and  their  victorious  efforts  produced 
for  them  resurrection  of  Greece  as  an 
independent  nation.  It  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  we  make  note  of  this 
situation  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  is  submitted  to  citizens 
of  that  land  a  proposed  new  Constitu- 
tion which  will  be  submitted  to  a  national 
referendum.  Sunday,  September  1.  For 
the  past  vear  the  Government  has  been 
effectively  rebuilding  the  Greek  nation 
which  suffered  from  a  tragic  breakdown 
m  its  parliamentary  structure.  During 
this  i>eriod  this  Greek  Government  has 
been  subjected  to  intense  criticism  from 
abroad,  although  the  people  of  Greece 
have  clearly  provided  it  with  respect  and 
support. 

I  especially  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  the  proposals  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion are  in  complete  conformance  with 
the  historic  principles  of  Greek  demo- 
cracy. The  new  constitution  is  a  legiti- 
mate successor  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Greek  patriots  who  147  years  ago  rose 
against  Turkish  oppression  to  achieve 
recognition  for  their  land  in  the  family 
of  nations.  May  I  point  out  that  the 
Greek  people  and  its  Government  are 
among  the  few  steadfast  allies  that  the 
United  States  possesses  at  the  present 
time.  The  progress  towards  a  new  Con- 
stitution in  Greece  should  restore  our 
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faith  In  the  great  strength  and  dignity 
of  that  land  and  gives  us  every  reason 
to  be  confident  of  future  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Oovemmenta  of  the  United 
States  and  Greece  and  their  respective 
peoples.        

J.  A.  Livingston  Describes  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Vietnam  War 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  A.  Living- 
ston, the  highly  regarded  economic  col- 
umnist, has  written  a  series  of  three  arti- 
cles on  the  economic  consequences  to  the 
United  States  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  these  articles  contain  many 
facts  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers. • 

I  Include  hereafter  the  first  of  these 
articles,  which  was  printed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  of  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1968: 

Thb  3-PE«crNT  War:  Evhit  American  Pbils 
TH«  ErwTCT  or  UJ8.  Involvement  m  Viet- 
nam 

(By   J.   A.   Livingston) 

Vietnam  Is  a  small,  strange,  distant  war — 
a  guns-and -butter  war,  with  the  butter 
thickly  spread. 

Ironically,  as  casualties  have  Incre.T-sed  liv- 
ing standards  at  home  have  risen.  Why?  Be- 
cause Vietnam  Is  still  only  a  3  percent  war. 

A  grtm  cartoon  depicts  the  American  di- 
lemma. Mutt  and  Jell  are  dining  In  a  restau. 
rant.  Jeff  says:  "Strikes!  Violence!  Tight 
money!  War!  Motb  and  more  taxes!  I  tell  ya 
the  country  Is  going  to  the  dogs!" 

"You're  right."  answers  Mutt,  forlUng  a 
chunk  of  steak.  "Lets  drop  everything  and 
move  to  a  foreign  country  I" 

•'What?  And  give  up  all  this  good  living!" 
For  most  of  us,  life  goes  on  as  usual.  We 
eat.  sleep,  clothe  ourselves  and  make  merry 
much  as  before.  But  hearts  are  heavy.-  Mis- 
givings multiply.  There's  preoccupation 
with — and  no  escape  from — Vietnam. 

This  little  war  keeps  a  big  nation  off  bal- 
ance. It  Influences  decisions  in  Washington, 
New  York,  Paris.  Zurich.  London,  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  of  course,  Hanoi. 

At  home  it  pushes  up  wages  and  prices. 
Householders  watch  the  purchasing  pKJwer  of 
the  dollar  drop  as  groceries,  drugs,  clothes, 
medical  bills,  services  and  taxes  go  up  and  up 
and  up. 

It  fevers  speculation  in  gold  by  raising 
doubtfl  about  President  Johnson's  ability  to 
keep  the  dollar  "as  good  as  or  better  than" 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Worry:  How  can  I  hedge  against  Inflation? 
By  buying  common  stocks? 

It  has  disrupted — lives — families,  careers, 
plans.  It  has  turned  young  men  with  no  gen- 
uine zeal  for  learning  into  students.  College 
has  been  an  exemption  from  the  draft  "in 
the  national  interest." 

It  has  separated  husbands  from  wives  and 
children,  accelerated  or  delayed  weddings, 
and,  far  too  often,  made  widows  of  wives  and 
orphans  of  children.  That  Is  the  ultimate  in 
personal  tragedy. 

Widening  concern:  How  Is  it  possible  to 
plan? 

It  rips  apart  political  relationships  and 
loyalties.  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  (D-Ark.) 
sets  himself  up  as  a  national  conscience 
against  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  Sen.  EMgene 
J.  McCarthy  (D-Minn.)  scores  notably  In  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President. 
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Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  re- 
considers. He  has  been  for  the  President  for 
President  even  though  opposed  to  him  on 
Vietnam.  (Now  Robert  P.  is  for  Robert  P.) 
Republican  veteran  Richard  M.  Nixon 
promises  to  end  the  war.  And  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  who  had  chosen 
not  to  run,  thinks  maybe  he  might  be  chosen. 
Where's  the  nation's  center  of  political 
gravity?  It's  moving  from  Washington  to  the 
convention  cities — Miami  for  the  Republi- 
cans on  Aug.  5  and  Chicago  for  the  Demo- 
crats on  Aug.  26. 

The  economic  consequences  of  Vietnam 
cannot  be  measured  adequately  in  dollars 
spent,  troops  in  combat,  or  lives  lost  and 
bodies  maimed — important  as  they  are.  Nor 
can  a  price  be  set  on  the  costs  of  future 
pensions,  hospital  bills,  help  for  paraplegics, 
and  GI  benefits. 

Vietnam  is  prosperity's  last  straw — the 
layer  that  converts  progress  Into  inflationary 
distortion.  It  requires  priorities,  compromises 
and  can't-sleep-at-nlght  decisions  for  the 
President  and  his  advisers. 

It  fashions  odd  alliances  among  Integra- 
tlonlsts,  advocates  of  black  power,  defenders 
of  civil  liberUes,  pacifists  and  genuine  op- 
ponents  of    this   military   venture. 

It  prompts  professors  and  students  who 
champion  free  speech  and  open  ideas  to 
walk  out  on  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
other  administration  spokesmen.  Are  free 
speech  and  open  minds  possible  without  free 
hearing — respect  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others? 

Vietnam  has  stripped  the  "Great  Society" 
from  President  Johnson's  vocabulary.  It 
unites  wanters  of  tills  and  wanters  of  that 
(Who  aren't  getUng  what  they  want  and 
therefore  feel  cheated)  against  the  war  and 
the  President. 

It  becomes  the  robber  of  funds  for  the 
ghettos,  the  deprlver  of  training  for  the  un- 
skilled and  unprepared,  the  repressor  of  ap- 
propriations for  social  welfare.  Conjecture: 
It  influenced  the  resignation  of  John  W. 
Gardner  as  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965, 
Vietnam  was  a  near  nothing  in  total  outlays 
for  national  defense — less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
At  the  time  defense  outlays  constituted  7.6 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

Today  defense  outlays  comprise  9.4  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  and  Vietnam  is  up  to  3 
percent.  Don't  think  tills  odd.  The  cost  of 
Vietnam  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  nation's  output  of  goods  and  services. 
Had  Vietnam  not  escalated,  the  national 
defense  burden  would  have  declined.  Here 
are  the  data: 
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Vietnam  as  a  32  percent  slice  of  defense  In 
1968  and  1969  is  probably  too  low. 

Nor  do  the  statistics  do  Jiistlce  to  realities 
The  economic  progression  of  Vietnam,  the 
•feel'"  of  It,  can  be  grasped  best  In  words — 
the  President's  own  words  in  his  Economic 
Report  to  Congress  In  January  of  each  year: 

1965:  "The  task  of  economic  policy  Is  to 
create  a  prosperous  America  ...  to  build  a 
Great  Society."  Not  a  reference  to  Vietnam 

1966;  "Can  we  move  ahead  with  the  Great 
Society  programs  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
our  needs  for  defense?  My  confident  answer 
is  Yes." 

1967:  "Prosperity  Is  never  without  prob- 
lems .  .  .  The  spurt  in  demand  .  .  .  that 
followed  the  step-up  of  our  Vietnam  effort  In 
mid- 1965  simply  exceeded  the  speed  limits  on 
the  economy's  ability  to  adjust." 

1968:  "At  home  we  must  support  (troops 
in  Vietnam)  sacriflce  by  preserving  a  sound 
economy  .  .  .  The  American  people  will  ac- 
cept the  cost  of  doing  that  by  paying  an 
extra  cent  of  each  dollar  of  Income  In  taxes, 
by  accepting  the  cutback  of  lower-priority 
federal  programs  and  by  limiting  the  expan- 
sion of  federal  spending  to  a  few  areas  of  the 
most  vital  priority." 

Vietnam  can  be  likened  to  the  skin  of  an 
orange.  It  Is  a  thin,  outer  layer  on  a  vita- 
min-rich society.  But,  unlike  the  skin  of  an 
orange.  It  can't  be  peeled  away. 

The  U.S.  economy — war  and  nonwar — Is 
one  pulsing  symbiosis,  like  mother  and  fetus. 
The  fetus  grows  and  grows.  Its  demands  in- 
crease and  Increase.  Ultimately,  It  dominates 
the  organism  until  deliverance. 

A  new  question  arises:  Do  the  economic 
and  social  costs  at  home — the  distortions, 
disruptions  and  discord — outweigh  the  po- 
litical gains  that  could  possibly  be  achieved 
abroad?  Is  Pax  Americana  becoming  an 
American  pox? 


Rscal   year 


Amount  (billions)  Percent  o!  GNP 


1965 J49.6 

1366 56.8 

1%7 70.1 

1968  estimate. 76.5 

1%9  estimate... — -  79.8 


7.6 
7.9 
9.2 
9.4 
9.2 
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Fiscal  year 


Amount 
(billions) 


Percent  of     Percent  of 
GNP  defense 


I%5 

!0.1 

Nil 
0.8 
?-& 
3.0 
3.0 

0.2 

1966..-    

1967 

1968  estimate..  - 

1969  estimate.. .  - 

5.8 

..        20.1 
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25.8 

10,2 
28.7 
32.0 
32.3 

But  even  the  above  statistics  may  be  un- 
derstatements. The  defense  outlays  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  were  presented  to  Congress 
before  the  Tet's  offensive. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  has  since 
asked  Gen.  Earle  Q.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  more  troops.  So, 


Greek  Independence  Day 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  jntsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1821,  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a 
patriot  and  Archbishop  Gennanos  of 
Patras,  unfurled  the  standards  that 
sparked  the  revolt  leading  to  Greek  inde- 
pendence. This  national  event  is  cele- 
brated both  in  Greece  and  in  America. 

On  this,  the  147th  anniversary  of  this 
gallant  Greek  nation  it  is  most  fitting 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  U5.  Con- 
gress, pause  in  our  daily  legislative  rou- 
tine and  pay  tribute  to  this  great  group 
of  Greek  people  for  their  valiant  courage 
and  indomitable  spirit. 

All  of  us  owe  an  incalculable  debt  to 
the  Greeks  of  their  many  contributions 
to  the  modern  world.  Not  in  the  least  of 
these  contributions  are  the  political 
theories  which  have  been  given  to  us 
by  the  early  Greeks.  When  we  think  of 
a  democracy  and  freedom-loving  people 
our  thoughts  immediately  turn  toward 
the  Greeks. 

The  early  philosophers  were  among 
the  first  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  man  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  The  Greek  people  continue  in 
their  struggle  today  and  we  would  do 
well  to  join  them  in  their  efforts. 

Modern  Greece  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  fight  against  communism. 
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Today,  Greece  stands  as  a  bulwark  in 
this  continuing  fight,  a  cherished  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  salute  her 
stalwart  people  for  their  courageous 
stand. 

Likewise,  we  all  know  that  the  almost 
2  million  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
who  live  in  and  share  our  communities 
possess  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same 
courage,  the  same  patriotism,  and  the 
same  determination  never  to  become 
slaves  of  an  alien  force.  They  contribute 
very  valuably  in  all  fields  of  human  eri- 
deavor  in  the  community  and  in  their 
fields  of  occupations  and  professions. 
Their  presence  in  our  communities  is  an 
enriching  presence  and  we  are  proud  to 
number  them  as  our  neishbors,  friends, 
and  coworkers. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  there 
are  a  number  of  eminent  citizens  of 
Greek  descent.  Many  of  them  are  my  own 
personal  friends  and  to  them  I  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  on  this  day  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

America  has  shown  its  friendship  to- 
ward Greece  when,  in  1947,  under  the 
Truman  doctrine  which  set  forth  the 
right  of  self-government  for  all  nations, 
the  United  States  supported  the  Greek 
people  in  their  successful  fight  against 
Communist  subjugation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  my  fellow 
citizens  in  saluting  all  Greek  people  in 
celebrating  their  great  day  of  inde- 
pendence. It  is  good  that  we  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  people  today. 


This  Is  My  Record 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  this 
method  to  keep  the  people  of  Texas'  Sec- 
ond District  informed  of  my  activities 
and  record  in  Congress,  During  my  serv- 
ice, more  than  16,000  bills  have  been 
voted  on  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. From  time  to  time  my  record  is 
misrepresented  by  falsehood  and  half- 
truths  from  special-interest  groups  and 
political  opponents.  I  set  out  my  votes  on 
the  issues  in  order  that  each  person  may 
determine  for  himself  that  my  record  has 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
I  am  honored  to  represent. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  reduction  bills 
which  have  encouraged  industrial  and 
business  expansion  and  produced  more 
jobs.  Three  substantial  tax  reductions 
have  been  enacted  during  my  service. 

I  consistently  vote  for  an  invincible 
national  defense,  and  oppose  every  pro- 
posal to  weaken  our  Nation  through  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  I  believe  our  fight- 
ing men  should  have  the  best  possible 
equipment.  Our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  should  unite  to  formulate  a  plan 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  early 
end. 

I  voted  to  terminate  aid  to  Commu- 
nist countries  and  countries  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.  I  oppose  lending  aid  or 
comfort  to  our  enemies  in  any  form. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  prevent  the  pol- 
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lution  of  water,  and  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  our  water,  soil,  timber 
and  other  natural  resources. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  for  community 
health  services,  and  to  develop  piograms 
to  help  the  aging,  to  provide  services  for 
retarded  children,  and  for  health  re- 
search facilities. 

I  voted  for  improved  social  security 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  other  assistance. 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  voluntai-y  retire- 
ment age  to  62,  and  for  widows,  to  age 
60,  and  to  allow  greater  earnings  with- 
out reduction  in  social  security  benefits. 
I  voted  for  improved  compensation  and 
Ijcnsions  for  veterans,  for  education  and 
training  benefits  for  veterans,  and  for 
other  GI  benefits. 

I  voted  for  improvements  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 

I  voted  to  provide  more  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people,  and 
to  provide  loans  to  students.  I  have  as- 
sisted the  schools  and  colleges  in  our 
district  in  their  applications  for  funds 
and  loans  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  have  successfully  assisted 
them  in  their  other  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  have  successfully  introduced  and  en- 
acted bills  to  ban  pornography  fi-om  the 
mails,  and  to  allow  pornography  dealers 
to  be  prosecuted  in  the  jurisdiction  where 
their  deliveries  are  made.  I  support  other 
bills  to  protect  decent  people  from  this 
obnoxious  traffic,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ti-ibution  of  Communist  propaganda 
through  our  post  offices. 

I  have  introduced  bills  to  set  aside  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  favoring  crimi- 
nals, and  to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws 
so  that  people  might  be  safe  on  the 
streets  and  in  their  homes. 

I  respond  to  every  request  from  a  com- 
munity for  assistance  in  its  economic 
development  and  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  resulted 
in  many  new  industries  locating  in  our 
district,  and  has  also  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  grants  and  loans  for  hospitals, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  gas  systems,  li- 
braries, housing,  airports  and  airport 
construction,  new  post  offices,  remodel- 
ing of  public  buildings,  new  public  facil- 
ities, and  countless  other  improvements. 
I  have  aided  numerous  industries  and 
businesses  that  are  locating  in  our  dis- 
trict, or  expanding  their  operations,  in 
their  applications  for  loans  and  other 
assistance  from  the  Federal  level.  Our 
growth  in  this  respect  has  far  exceeded 
the  expansion  in  other  comparable  areas. 
At  times,  communities  and  businesses 
have  come  to  me  for  help  after  losing 
hope  of  success,  and  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  favorable  action. 

I  have  helped  thousands  of  individuals, 
including  farmers,  businessmen,  labor, 
veterans,  housewives,  the  aged,  disabled, 
and  dependent  persons  in  presenting 
their  claims  and  problems  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  re- 
gard this  opportunity  of  service  as  a  priv- 
ilege, and  among  my  treasured  posses- 
sions are  the  letters  of  appreciation 
which  I  have  received  from  people  who 
had  contacted  me  after  all  other  hope 
of  receiving  consideration  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 
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Mv  success  and  effectiveness  in  cham- 
pioning the  causes  of  the  people  is  well 
known.  I  am  eager  to  attain  all  to  which 
our  district  and  our  people  are  entitled. 
I  do  not  mind  working  long  hours  every 
dav  for  the  cause  of  right. 

i  voted  for  the  bills  to  aid  small  bu.si- 
nesses,  because  they  are  the  base  for  our 
economy. 

Ill  Older  to  aid  our  economy  and  to 
.-^ave  American  jobs,  I  voted  to  require 
the  building  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  in 
American  shipyards,  rather  than  having 
them  built  in  England  and  other  foreign 
shipyards. 

I  oppose  the  proposals  to  make  loans  to 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries.  1 
vote  against  the  foreign  aid  proposals 
because  those  billions  of  dollars  could  be 
better  used  in  America,  to  strengthen  our 
own  economy.  Furthermore,  friends  can- 
not be  bought,  nor  allies  purchased.  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State  Rusk  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  at  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  consistently  voted  to  save  many 
billions  of  dollars  by  voting  to  cut  exces- 
sive departmental  budgets  and  other  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  spending.  All 
waste  and  extravagance  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  fiscal  responsibility  restored. 
Had  my  recommendations  been  followed, 
we  would  not  now  be  faced  with  inflation 
and  the  monetarj-  crisis  which  confronts 
our  Nation. 

I  have  introduced  bills  to  protect  farm- 
ers, cattlemen,  labor,  and  oil,  mineral 
and  other  industries  from  imports  from 
low-wage  and  slave-wage  countries, 
which  are  so  harmful  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  American  labor. 

As  the  result  of  investigation  by  a  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman.  I 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  low-income  famiUes. 
most  of  whom  were  Negroes.  They  came 
to  me  in  desperation,  and  I  am  humbly 
proud  of  their  resolutions  which  have 
commended  me  for  my  success  in  saving 
their  homes  and  businesses  from  the  bull- 
dozers of  the  despoilers  who  sought  their 
homes  for  private  profit. 

Another  hearing  I  held  saved  the  prop- 
erty worth  many  millions,  and  a  thou- 
sand jobs  for  American  workers.  I  treas- 
ure the  commendation  I  received  for 
this:  furthermore,  I  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  save  those  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  would  have 
been  required  to  pick  up  the  biU. 

I  voted  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Act  which  had  been  reducing 
the  annuities  of  wives  of  retired  em- 
ployees. 

I  voted  to  provide  loan  insurance  and 
supplementary  direct  loans  to  assist  stu- 
dents to  attend  business,  trade,  and  vo- 
cational schools:  to  provide  loans  for 
college  students,  to  provide  vocational 
schools  to  train  unskilled  for  better  jobs; 
to  provide  high  school  equivalent  educa- 
tion for  adults:  and  to  provide  needed 
medical  library  services. 

I  voted  for  the  "clean  elections"  bill, 
to  provide  penalties  for  illegal  voting. 

I  voted  to  require  apportionment  of 
summer  jobs  in  Government,  so  each 
district  would  have  its  share  of  such 
jobs. 
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I  voted  to  increase  the  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services. 

I  voted  for  increased  benefits  for  civil 
service  retirees. 

I  voted  for  funds  to  build  good  roads 
and  highways  which  have  resulted  in  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  and  farm- 
to-market  roads  which  have  been  built 
and  are  now  being  constructed  in  all  of 
the  counties  of  our  district,  and  which 
will  bring  us  more  and  better  roads  as 
fast  as  construction  is  possible. 

I   voted   against   increased   immigra- 
tion which  will  take  Jobs  away  from  our 
citizens,  and  increase  our  welfare  costs. 
I   voted   for   increases   for   disability 
compensation. 

I  voted  in  opposition  to  the  interven- 
tion of  international  communism  in  our 
hemisphere.  I  oppose  treasonable  in- 
roads of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  our  country. 

I  voted  for  authority  to  make  and  in- 
sure loans  to  nonprofit  groups  to  estab- 
lish water-  and  sewer  systems  and  gas 
distribution  for  rural  areas. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  right 
to  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
school.  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
forbidding  this  time-honored  custom, 
violated  the  constitutional  guarantee 
against  any  law  which  interferes  with 
religioiis  freedom. 

I  oppose  any  bill  which  would  destroy 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  America.  I  do 
not  believe  American  citizens  are  willing 
to  surrender  their  liberty  to  a  dictatorial 
centralized  government. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
conducted  an  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  revoking  a  license  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  group  of  homosexuals, 
the  Mattachine  Society,  to  solicit  "chari- 
table funds' '  to  promote  their  society.  I 
do  not  believe  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment should  lend  its  sanction  to  such  an 
abomination. 

I  vote  to  retain  legislative  authority  in 
Congress,  and  consistently  oppose  the 
surrender  of  these  powers  to  the  Execu- 
tive or  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being 
dangerous  to  the  people.  Congress  should 
control  the  purse  strings,  and  I  oppose 
back-door  raids  on  the  Public  Treasury. 
I  support  local  controT  of  local  affairs. 
and  oppose  all  attempts  to  impose  Fed- 
eral domination. 

I  voted  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  civil 
service  and  postal  employees,  and  for 
minimum  wage  bill. 

I  am  for  preserving  our  treaty  rights 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba,  and  against 
recognizing  Red  China. 

I  voted  for  control  of  narcotics  and 
other  drugs,  for  tighter  internal  security, 
and  to  protect  the  public  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products. 

During  my  congressional  service,  more 
money  has  come  into  our  district  from 
Washington,  by  millions  of  dollars,  than 
has  gone  from  our  district  in  Federal 
taxes.  In  this  way  and  others,  I  have  ex- 
erted my  efforts  to  develop  our  district. 

It  was  upon  my  request  that  Congress 
appropriated  the  money  for  the  survey 
for  the  development  of  the  Trinity  River, 
which  subsequently  resulted  in  the  au- 
thorization of  that  project,  and  appro- 
priations to  carry  it  on.  I  actively  sup- 
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ported  similar  survey  and  development 
of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Angelina 
River  Basins.  I  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining approval  of  the  projects  for  the 
Attoyac  and  San  Jacinto  Rivers,  and  I 
secured  approval  of  the  funds  for  the 
barge  canal  recently  completed  to  Lib- 
erty and  Dayton,  on  the  Trinity  River. 
I  worked  effectively  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Sam  Rayburn  Dam, 
and  congressional  approval  of  the  Toledo 
Bend  Dam.  The  enhancement  of  the 
economy  of  the  areas  involved  is  already 
apparent  to  the  extent  that  some  who 
opposed  these  developments  now  seek  to 
claim  credit  for  them.  Our  strides  for- 
ward will  now  rapidly  accelerate. 

I  introduced  bills  to  set  aside  part  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenues  to  each 
State  to  aid  education  without  Federal 
control,  and  to  provide  additional  tax 
exemptions  for  students  and  their  par- 
ents, to  be  known  as  the  Education  In- 
centive Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
give  unceasing  support  to  the  right  to 
own  private  property  and  to  dispose  of  it 
without  interference,  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  to  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  individual  freedom,  and  the 
other  God-given  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship. 

I  oppose  deficit  spending,  and  vote 
against  the  annual  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  Fiscal  responsibility  de- 
mands that  the  Government  live  within 
its  income.  We  face  a  day  of  accounting. 
The  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  face. 

I  supported  the  bill  to  protect  union 
members  and  the  public  from  exploita- 
tion, racketeering,  and  embezzlement, 
and  to  give  rank  and  file  members  a 
proper  voice  in  union  affairs  and  to  guar- 
antee honest  elections. 

I  voted  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation, 
and  to  bring  tourists  to  our  district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  assist  the  States 
in  providing  additional  research  facili- 
ties at  experimental  stations. 

I  support  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

I  support  local  control  of  our  schools, 
and  oppose  Federal  control  of  education. 

I  support  and  vote  for  guaranteeing 
local  and  States  rights,  as  well  as  individ- 
ual rights,  from  being  usurped  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution  does 
not  give  legislative  authority  to  the 
Court. 

I  support  REA,  that  farm  homes  may 
have  electricity  and  telephones. 

I  support  FHA  and  other  such  loan 
programs,  in  order  that  more  people  will 
be  able  to  own  their  homes. 

I  opposed  debasing  our  coinage  and 
removing  the  reserve  requirements  which 
backed  the  value  of  our  money. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  prohibit  incite- 
ment of  riots,  to  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  to  provide  benefits  for  local 
law-enforcement  officers  who  are  injured 
or  killed  while  apprehending  Federal 
criminals. 

I  voted  to  use  farm  surplus  foods  to 
assist  needy  Americans.  I  believe  we 
should  take  care  of  our  own,  instead  of 
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giving  everything  we  have  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Charity  begins  at  home. 

I  voted  against  proposals  to  impose  bu- 
reaucratic controls  over  Individuals  and 
localities.  Such  controls  destroy  the 
God-given  freedoms  which  have  made  us 
a  great  nation. 

I  voted  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  milk  program  for  children,  in 
order  that  our  young  people  may  have 
proper  nourishment. 

I  support  requiring  uniform  procure- 
ment practices  in  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
eliminate  duplication,  waste,  and  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

I  vote  for  the  antitrust  laws,  to  pre- 
serve competition,  and  to  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  all  persons  to  compete 
in  trade  or  business 

I  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  restore 
the  tidelands  to  Texas,  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  deprived  us  of  the 
property  we  had  dedicated  to  our  schools. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  which  would  have 
protected  State  laws  from  the  whims  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  voted  to  keep  intact  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Forest.  Proceeds  from  timber  sales 
help  support  school  districts  and  county 
governments,  making  tax  rates  lower  for 
individuals. 

I  voted  to  increase  personal  and  de- 
pendency income  tax  exemptions,  and 
introduced  a  bill  to  raise  the  exemption 
to  $1,000.  Increased  cost  of  living  would 
justify  this  action  by  Congress. 

I  believe  the  Communist  Party  should 
be  outlawed,  and  Communists  prohibited 
from  serving  in  representative  capacities 
or  working  in  defense  installations. 

I  support  granting  aid  to  construct 
nursing  homes  and  health  services  for 
the  aged  and  the  chronically  ill. 

I  support  the  program  to  provide  more 
trained  teachers  for  deaf  children  and 
children  otherwise  handicapped. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  increase  sal- 
aries of  teachers  under  our  jiu-isdiction, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  joint  confer- 
ence committee  with  the  Senate  success- 
fully accomplishing  this  increase. 

I  vote  for  the  people  and  against  the 
alien  philosophies  which  are  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  America,  by  whatever 
name  their  adherents  may  call  them- 
selves. 

I  voted  to  guarantee  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  Federal  courts. 

The  above  list  could  be  multiplied,  but 
feimimed  up,  I  support  a  realistic  foreign 
policy,  based  on  American  interests, 
rather  than  trying  to  "buy"  friends.  I 
vote  for  economy  in  Government,  curbs 
on  inflation,  and  for  military  procure- 
ment by  ccmpetitive  bid  to  save  billions 
for  the  taxpayer.  I  oppose  unwise,  waste- 
ful spending,  high  taxes,  and  the  huge 
public  debt  which  mortgages  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

I  support  the  right  to  own  property, 
even  if  it  is  merely  the  clothes  I  wear. 
The  disciples  of  the  socialistic  alien 
thought,  who  are  trying  to  purge  me 
from  Congress,  would  deny  to  any  of  us 
the  right  to  own  our  property,  however 
little  it  might  be. 

I  stand  on  this  record.  The  socialists 
do  not  like  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  free- 
dom-loving Americans  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept socialism  as  a  way  of  life. 
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By  regular  visits  to  every  county  in  our 
district.  I  make  myself  available  for  the 
personal  services  I  can  render  individual 
citizens  in  their  problems  and  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies.  Through  regular  question- 
naires, letters,  and  personal  contacts,  I 
am  able  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  pending  legislation 
and  national  issues,  in  order  to  be  a  true 
representative  of  the  people  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  rather  than  the  rub- 
berstamp  of  out-of-district  and  out-of- 
State  special-interest  pressure  groups. 


Progress  in  Selma:  An  Untold  Story 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  this  month,  the  attention  of  this 
entire  Nation  was  focused  on  Selma.  Ala., 
which  happens  to  be  in  my  district.  In 
fact,  some  Members  of  this  House  went 
South  to  join  what  became  known  as  the 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march.  This  dem- 
onstration, and  the  many  sad  events  as- 
sociated with  it,  is  now  history,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  review  it  today.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Selma  were  deeply 
affected  by  this  march.  They  could  not 
leave  and  go  back  North,  or  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  brag  about  what 
they  had  done.  The  people  of  Selma,  both 
black  and  white,  have  had  to  live  to- 
gether for  these  3  years. 

The  March  14  issue  of  the  Alabama 
Baptist  recently  ran  an  article  on 
'Progress  in  Selma,"  which  I  believe  the 
people  of  this  Nation  should  read.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Progress  in  Sexma:   An  Untold  Stort 

(By  Jack  Brymer) 
In  March,  1965,  Selma.  an  historic  city 
In  Alabama,  was  thrown  into  the  spotlight 
of  the  world's  arena  as  a  city  torn  by  racial 
disturbance.  Federal  troops.  FBI  agents, 
newspaper  writers,  photographers,  television 
and  radio  technicians  and  curious  pickets 
flooded  Into  the  city  of  Selma. 

Pictures  were  flashed  in  newsprint  and  on 
television,  of  merciless  highway  patrolmen 
beating  back  Negroes,  of  merchants  stand- 
ing at  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  busi- 
nesses, frightened  because  of  the  turmoil. 
filth  and  immorality  which  seems  to  accom- 
pany such  disturbances. 

This  is  the  story  that  most  people  know. 
and  this  is  the  picture  that  Is  flashed  in  the 
m^inds  of  many  people  throughout  the  world 
as  the  word  "Selma"  Is  mentioned.  But  be- 
hind the  scenes  during  all  the  strife  was  a 
3Toup  completely  overlooked  by  a  majority 
of  the  people. 

This  small  band  of  people  were  a  few  Bap- 
tist pastors  in  the  city  of  Selma  who  met 
tially  for  prayer,  and  who  tried  to  preach 
Christian  principles  and  guide  their  people 
through  the  crisis. 

Charles  Wagner,  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions for  the  Selma  Association,  stated  that 
several  of  the  Baptist  pastors  met  for  prayer. 
"They  kept  their  heads  and  did  not  go  on  a 
rampage  in  either  direction,  but  remained 
very  stable,"  Wagner  stated.  "Many  of  them 
preached  on  Christian  duty,  and  this  group 
of  men  was  one  of  the  main  forces  that  kept 
Selma  from  erupting  into  a  very  tragic  situa- 
tion." 
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Many  of  the  pastors  found  themselves 
working  on  an  individual  basis  visiting  peo- 
ple who  were  confronted  with  this  problem 
and  talking  with  their  own  membership 
about  remaining  calm  and  stable  during  the 
crisis. 

Kenneth  Harrison,  pastor  of  Shlloh 
Church,  Sardls,  stated  that  he  followed  the 
normal  routine  and  only  reminded  his  people 
that,  as  a  result  of  their  Christian  experi- 
ence, they  should  remain  Christian  during 
tills  time  of  crisis. 

While  this  on  the  .>;\irf.arc  snunris  ta.sy.  it 
may  have  been  quite  a  task  for  those  people 
involved  Federal  involvement  and  the  show 
of  force,  men  with  fixed  bayonets  and  live  am- 
munition, helicopters,  spotter  planes,  plain- 
clothesmen  and  thousands  of  armed  sol- 
diers, created  quite  a  disturbing  atmosphere. 
"In  the  face  of  this."  stated  one  pa-stor, 
"had  Christian  people  not  realized  and  carried 
out  their  responsibility  as  Christians.  Selma 
could  easily  have  become  another  Detroit." 
Don  Bilbary,  pastor  of  Falrview  Church, 
gave  credit  to  the  local  police  for  keeping 
control  and  the  white  neiphborhood  which 
did  not  participate  and  remained  calm  for  the 
fact  that  the  situation  was  handled  so  well. 
Self-control  on  the  part  of  the  deacons  and 
leaders  of  the  church  did  much  In  preventing 
this  disturbance  from  becoming  an  ugly  riot. 
Bilbary  pointed  out  that  his  church  was  in 
revival  during  the  peak  of  the  marrh  and 
continued  with  visiting  in  the  comm-tnlty 
though  some  participation  and  attitudes  of 
the  people  did  not  seem  fully  in  the  revival 
spirit. 

To  another  pastor  in  the  Selma  association 
the  march  was  a  welcoming  affair.  Bob  At- 
kins, pastor  of  the  Elkdale  Church,  had  Just 
moved  to  the  church  field  when  he  found  the 
parking  lot  filled  with  men  whom  he  classified 
as  being  dirty  and  of  a  quality  much  lower 
than  the  people  with  whom  he  was  working. 
Elkdale  Church  found  itself  offering  Its  facili- 
ties to  the  police,  and  news  media  in  reporting 
news  events  to  the  world. 

It  has  now  been  three  years  since  this  event 
happened,  and  the  name  Selma  has  dimin- 
ished as  far  as  the  national  news  is  concerned, 
but  the  Selma  Association  continues  to  grow 
and  is  continuing  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  that  community. 

In  the  last  few  days,  some  of  this  s.ame 
small  group  met  with  leaders  of  the  Alabama 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  to  map  out  ways  of  continuing 
the  process  of  living  together  successfully, 
not  only  in  Selma.  but  all  of  Alabama. 
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and  appreciation  be  extended  to  each 
man  involved  in  any  way. 

In  my  telegram  to  FBI  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  I  added: 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  to  you  the 
rule  of  your  special  agent  in  charge  at  Buffalo, 
Neil  J,  Welch,  who  l.iced  Moselcy  alone  and 
convinced  him  he  should  surrender  without 
a  sliol  beint;  lircd. 

Following   is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  22  edition  of  the 
Buffalo.   N.Y,.   Evening  News: 
Police  Work  at  Its  Best 

With  a  finale  that  had  all  the  drama  and 
tuspense  of  a  TV  thriller,  tlie  capture  of  con- 
victed killer  Winston  Moseley  ended  a  threat 
tliat  had  poncratcd  one  of  the  most  intensive 
and  best  c>>nrdlnated  manhunt  in  Buffalo 
luiitory. 

F  >r  the  relief  felt  by  a  metropollt.-in  com- 
niunitv  that  had  lixked  lis  doors  and  waited 
iinea.slly  since  Uie  lilon's  escape  Monday, 
there  lb  ample  credit  lor  all  tlie  police  au- 
thorities concerned — as  there  l.s  preat  sym- 
])alliy  f.r  the  hostages  he  Urronzcd. 

Among  all  oi  thiwc  deserving  praise  for  the 
peaceful  ending  of  tills  episode,  tlie  ijublic 
owes  a  special  vote  of  tlianks  tor  the  savvy 
and  cixil  performance  of  chief  FBI  agent 
Neil  J.  Welch  m  c  mvlnclnp  Moseley  M  pive 
himself  up  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The 
law's  expostire  of  escaping  prisoners  to  capital 
punishment  in  the  event  of  a  further  slaying 
may  have  had  a  helpful  deterrent  effect  in 
Mr.  Welch's  hour-long  confrontation.  In  any 
event,  this  cool  display  ol  persuasion  capped  a 
suspenseful  search  that  for  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  was  In  the  proudest  tradi- 
tion oi  professional  p.:3llce  work. 


Police  Work  at  Its  Best 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston 
Moseley,  a  convicted  killer,  is  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  law  after  terrorizing  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area,  following  his  escape 
from  a  local  hospital  where  he  was  un- 
dergoing treatment. 

His  capture  represented  the  combined 
effort  of  four  police  agencies.  It  was  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  police 
coordination. 

I  have  telegraphed  my  personal  com- 
mendation to  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
agencies — the  Buffalo  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Erie  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, the  New  York  State  Police,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
and  requested  that  my  congratulations 


Mile  Square  City 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  DA1«ELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hoboken. 
N.J..  is  one  of  the  smallest  cities,  in  area, 
in  the  United  States,  covering  only  a 
little  over  1  square  mile.  Yet,  down 
through  the  years  a  preat  many  distin- 
guished Americans  have  been  proud  to 
hail  the  •Mile  Square  City '  as  their 
hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  week  I  happened 
to  notice  an  item  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
an  outstanding  newspaper  published  in 
tiie  14lh  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  a  listing  of  the  honor  roll  students 
at  Hoboken  High  School.  I  noticed  that 
this  group  included  a  wide  range  of  eth- 
nic and  ethnoreligious  groups.  I  think  all 
Members  might  like  to  read  this  list 
which  proves  that  the  Almighty  spread 
intellectual  abihty  evenly  among  all  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  groups. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  these  outstanding  boys  and  girls 
should  have  the  honor  of  seeing  their 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
am  proud  of  these  bright  constituents 
and  their  scholastic  success  has  brought 
honor  to  themselves,  their  families,  and 
to  Principal  Thomas  F.  Gaynor  and  the 
staff  of  the  Hoboken  High  School. 

The  names  follow: 

Joseph  Competello.  .^ngelo  Coppolino.  Jo- 
seph DeCandla.  Nancy  Per77.  Ismal  Morales. 
Gilbert    Lopez.    Magaly    Rodriguez,    Marlon 
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Schrelber.  Marie  Young,  Maria  Plcclnlch, 
Robert  Diaz,  Carmen  Vega,  Helene  Sullivan, 
Blaine  Schloeser,  Robert  Thompson,  Dennis 
Hayes,  Diane  Enrico,  Karen  Pederlco,  Linda 
Foran,  Terl  Garbarlnl,  Gojlco  Fatovlc,  Ger- 
aldlne  Calandra. 

Kathleen  Barry,  Prank  Qrapowskl,  Sonla 
Lugo,  Prances  Dapas,  Patricia  Miller.  Thomas 
Corrado,  Nicholas  DeNlchllo.  Patricia  BUUs, 
Matthew  Ronga.  Anthony  Mlnutello,  Alde- 
maro  Ortega,  Ira  Rubin.  Eileen  Tvrdy.  Rita 
Prleto,  Marltza  Garcia,  Maureen  Cafferty,  Ml- 
Una  Melendez.  David  Correa.  Juan  Martinez, 
Philip  Mercurlo,  Carlo  Annese,  David  Cace, 
Elizabeth  Caruana. 

Luz  Melendez,  Edward  PeterhofT.  Vincent 
Prezloso,  Joseph  Rlzzo,  Kurt  Schwalbe,  Henri 
Pajaldo,  Catherine  Armenlo,  Diane  Carpentti, 
Mark  Pfelfer,  Nancy  Gerken,  Justine  Tvrdy, 
FYank  DeCongello,  Robert  DelMonaco,  Etoreen 
Cohen,  Barbara  Coppola,  Susan  Welner,  Mich- 
ael Salvemlnl,  Wilbur  Wong,  Patricia  LUlen- 
thal,  Michelle  Longo,  Wanda  Martinez.  Lois 
Cuozzo. 


San  Jose  Mercury  Calls  for  Open  Housing 
Bill 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOBIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  spoke  bluntly  and  force- 
fully to  the  question  of  our  national 
racial  crisis.  The  San  Jose  Mercury,  the 
major  paper  serving  the  large  and  grow- 
ing San  Jose  metropolitan  area  of  my 
California  congressional  district,  has 
spoken  equally  bluntly  in  reaction  to  the 
report. 

The  Mercury  recognizes  the  deep  com- 
plexity of  resolving  the  crisis  by  not  fall- 
ing prey  to  the  easy  criticism  that  the 
Commission  failed  because  no  startling 
recommendations  were  forthcoming. 
They  emphasized,  instead,  the  fact  that 
we  must  face  up  to  the  problem,  that 
"what  is  required,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  a  sense  of  urgency."  It  is  now  up 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  civil  rights  bill  back  before  us,  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibility  and  make  the  kind 
of  start  that  the  Commission  and  the 
Mercury  call  for  so  persuasively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  editorial  from 
the  Mercury  of  March  4,  1968,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point.  The 
editorial  follows: 

BLtJEPRINT    FOR    FDTURE 

After  seven  months'  activity,  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has 
come  to  some  fairly  obvious  conclusions  and 
offered  recommendations  which  follow  logi- 
cally from  the  conclusions. 

The  report  will  doubtless  disappoint  those 
who  had  hop)ed  that  the  commission  might 
propose  dramatic,  new  innovations  for  meet- 
ing the  nation's  continuing  racial  crisis. 

It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  the  commis- 
sion was  unable  to  do  this,  but  \lewed  real- 
istically, the  conuaission  should  not  have 
been  expected  to  provide  a  magic  wand. 

The  problems  of  the  ghetto  have  been 
nearly  three  centuries  building,  and  they 
will  not  be  waved  away,  nor  spent  away,  over- 
night. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  start  on  overcom- 
ing the  problems  should  be  delayed.  The  start 
should  be  made  now.  today.  What  is  required, 
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more  than  anything  else.  Is  a  sense  of 
virgency. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  temper  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  any  measure  of  the  temper 
of  the  nation's  white  majority,  this  sense  of 
urgency  does  not  now  exist  It  will  be  tragic, 
indeed.  If  the  apathy  which  is  permitting  the 
virtual  emasculation  of  an  open  housing  bill 
In  the  Senate  at  tiie  moment  is  carried 
throughout  the  country  In  the  months  ahead. 

There  will  be  another  long,  hot  summer  In 
store  for  the  nation  in  1968 — and  in  sub- 
sequent years  ;is  well-  until  this  sense  of 
urgency  Impels  the  white  majority  to  action. 

In  tlie  words  of  the  commission's  report: 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  Im- 
plicated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  it,  white  Institutions  maintain  It,  and 
white  society  condones  it.  ,  .  .  Discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  have  long  permeated 
much  of  American  life.  They  now  threaten 
the  future  of  every  American." 

The  commissioners  have  here  stated  the 
core  of  the  problem,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions stem  logically  from  it. 

The  ghetto  must  be  broken  up.  Poverty 
must  be  attacked,  on  both  short-term  and 
long-range  bases.  Education  must  be  up- 
graded materially  in  the  ghetto,  and  the  goal 
of  a  fully  integrated  society  must  be  kept  In 
view  while  attacking  the  individual  aspects 
of  what  Is  an  exceedingly  complex  problem. 

The  commission  is  correct  in  seeing  edu- 
cation and  jobs  as  the  twin  levers  for  prying 
open  the  ghetto  doors.  Immense  amounts  of 
time,  talent  and  money  must  be  poiu'ed  into 
providing  both  of  these  ingredients  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
that  the  ghetto-dweller  be  assured  that  he 
can  buy  a  home  in  the  suburbs  as  soon  as 
he  can  aftord  one. 

In  other  words.  Congress  should  pass  fed- 
eral open  housing  legislation  now — as  an  act 
of  good  faith.  This  would  represent  a  start, 
and  a  minimum  sort  of  start,  at  that,  but  It 
is  the  only  rational  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  country  will  tear  itself  apart  spirit- 
ually if  it  elects  to  rely  solely  on  repressive 
police  powers  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
and  it  will  fall  in  any  event. 

The  status  quo  can  be  maintained  no 
longer;  the  ever  rising  tempo  of  riots  and 
racial  disorders  makes  that  clear  enough. 
The  only  valid  question  is:  what  sort  of  new 
America  will  emerge  from  the  turmoil? 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  provided,  in  its  massive  report, 
a  guide  to  a  better  America.  It  must  not  be 
ignored. 


The   South 


March  25,  1968 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  poem  written  by  Miss  Melissa  Lake 
Roberson,  an  eighth-grade  student  at 
Coahoma  County  High  School  in  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.: 

The  South 

(By  Melissa  L.  Roberson) 

This  is  a  land  my  children  that  God  hath 

made  with  His  bare  hand. 
Which    has    produced    a   frultfulness   of    its 

own. 
That  has  mellowed  and  become  rich  over  the 

span  of  time. 
Where  people  have  strived  for  it,  fought  for 

it.  and  even  died  for  it. 


And  has  this  battle  been  fought  in  vain? 

No!  My  children— it  has  not! 

For  though  she  may  be  settled  in  the  dust, 

she  still  Uves  In  the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple. 
And  what  have  they  fought  for? 
For  the  lazy,  rolling  hills  stretching  to  the 

endless     horizon,     blessed     with     His 

graclousness. 
For    the    gentle    southern    breeze,    bringing 

peace  and  tranquility  to  body  and  soul. 
For  the  childhood  days,  weaving  In  and  out 

of  countless  warm  suns  and  winters 

of  pure  white. 
For  the  flery  red  sunset  streaked  with  gold 

and  glazed  with  beauty,  pronouncing 

her  everlasting  glory! 

And  most  of  all  for  the  cherished  love  that 
holds  the  South  close  to  the  hearts  of 
every  human,  living  and  dead. 

Who  has  lived  upon  her  soil. 

For  this  is  a  love  not  dreamed  of  overnight, 

but  planted  deep. 
One  which  grows  a  trifle  at  every  day  and 

hour — 
People  sweat  and  toll  for  her. 
For  all  that  has  happened  In  the  past,  the 

weary  load  Is  unbtirdened  at  the  sight 

of  her,  sweet  as  the  wine  that  grows 

from  a  vintage. 

And  that,  my  children.  Is  the  story  of  the 

South. 
For  no  matter  how  many  times  enemies  will 

try  to  rip  her  away  from  us, 
She  shall  live  on  In  the  bodies  of  the  beings 

derived  from  her  soil. 

For  that,  my  children,  can  never  die! 


Student    Loans    Granted    in    Greater 
Cleveland 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  recent  weeks  that  over 
320  student  loans  have  been  granted  in 
Greater  Cleveland  under  the  federally 
supported  State  loan  program  for  college 
students.  It  has  taken  over  3  years  for 
many  banks  in  the  northern  Ohio  area 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program  for 
the  benefit  of  their  customers  and  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  finance  costly  educa- 
tional programs  through  low-cost  loans. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  demand  al- 
ready made  upon  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program,  many  stu- 
dents were  unable  to  have  available  the 
required  amounts  of  low  interest  rate 
funds  to  assure  their  college  education. 

It  is  only  through  the  expansion  of  the 
Ohio  Student  Loan  Commission  program, 
which  is  federally  subsidized,  that  most 
of  these  demands  for  college  loans  can 
be  met. 

I  wish  to  commend,  specifically,  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland 
which  granted  195  loans,  Union  Com- 
merce 64,  National  City  40,  Society  Na- 
tional 12,  Wellman  Credit  Union  five, 
Clevite  Credit  Union  three,  Hauserman 
Employees  Credit  Union  1,  and  Cleveland 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  one,  and  also  I 
congratulate  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
which  now  has  indicated  it  ■will  join  in 
the  support  of  this  important  program. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  hope  that  many 
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other  banks  will  now  consider  making 
low-cost  loans  available  through  Federal 
subsidies,  so  that  many  more  young  peo- 
ple from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  can 
benefit.  

Justice  Black  Decries  Arrogation  of 
Judicial  Power:  Favors  Restraint  in 
Judicial  Lawmaking 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Justice  Hugo  Black  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Columbia 
University,  gave  his  views  on  the  matter 
of  judicial  review  and  the  scope  of  ju- 
dicial discretion. 

Justice  Black  said  that  he  subscribes 
in  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  when 
constitutional  questions  are  involved  but 
he  denounced  the  arrogation  to  the  ju- 
diciary of  lawmaking  power  constitu- 
tionally vested  in  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  herewith  place 
excerpts  from  the  speech,  as  published 
in  the  Sunday  Washington  Star,  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follow : 
Judicial  "Activism  and  Restraint"  :  A  Justice 
Defines  the  Differences 
(By  Justice  Hugo  Black) 
Judges  may  also  abuse  power,  of  course,  not 
because  they  are  corrupt,  but  because  of  a 
completely  honest  belief  that  unless  they  do 
act  the  Nation  will  suffer  disaster.  Unfortu- 
nately such  honest  beliefs  too  often  reflect 
nothing  more  than  an  all-too-common  hu- 
man hostility  to  change. 

Other  Judges,  with  an  equally  honest  belief 
that  changes  are  absolutely  Imperative,  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  make  changes  which 
Congress  alone  has  legislative  power  to  make. 
Thus,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing I  strongly  believe  that  the  public 
welfare  demands  that  constitutional  cases 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  terms  of 
ova  Constitution  itself  and  not  according  to 
the  Judges'  views  of  fairness,  seasonableness 
or  Justice  .  .  . 

judicial  activism 
With  what  I  have  said  In  mind,  I  would 
next  like  to  discuss  a  name  which  of  late 
years  has  crept  into  our  vocabulary  and 
which  has  frequently  been  applied  to  me, 
"Judicial  activist."  In  the  main  this  term  has 
been  used  as  one  of  criticism  and  reproach 
aimed  at  federal  Judges,  particularly  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  who.  In 
deciding  cases  before  them,  are  charged  with 
either  (1)  being  willing  or  even  anxious  to 
determine  constitutional  questions  that  could 
have  been  avoided  or  (2)  determining  con- 
stitutional and  other  legal  questions  not  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  law  is  but  on  what  the 
deciding  Judges  believe  It  should  be.  Since 
this  name  "activist"  has  been  applied  to  me 
is  a  label,  which  unfortunately  I  think  has 
served  as  a  substitute  for  careful  thinking 
and  writing  and  also  as  a  fallacious  shortcut 
to  unjustified  conclusions,  I  would  like,  so  to 
speak,  to  set  the  record  straight  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  Judicial 
review  was  fully  understood  by  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  by 
those  who  most  carefully  considered  the 
problem  ,  .  . 
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In  sum,  I  think  determining  when  a 
Judge  shall  decide  a  constitutional  question 
calls  for  an  exercise  of  sound  Jxidiclal  Judg- 
ment in  a  particular  case  which  should  not 
be  hobbled  by  general  and  abstract  Judicial 
maxims  created  to  deny  litigants  their  Just 
deserts  in  a  court  of  law.  perhaps  when  they 
need  the  court's  help  most  desperately. 

Consequently,  if  it  is  Judicial  activism  to 
decide  a  i-onslitutional  question  which  is 
actually  involved  in  a  case  when  It  is  in 
the  puijlic  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  a 
sound  Judicial  system  to  decide  It.  then  I  am 
an  -activist"  In  that  kind  of  case  and  shall, 
m  all  probability,  remain  one.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances I  think  "Judicial  self-restraint" 
is  not  a  virtue  but  an  evil. 

matter  of  opinion 
When  I  get  to  the  other  meaning  of  "Ju- 
dicial activist,"  however,  namely,  one  who 
believes  he  should  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  according  In  his  own  belief 
of  what  they  ought  to  prescribe  instead  of 
what  they  do,  I  teU  you  at  once  I  am  not  In 
that  group.  The  courts  are  given  power  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws,  which 
means  to  explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter, 
amend  or  remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  as  it  Is,  not  as  they 
think  It  should  be. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
consistent  with  that  oath  a  Judge  can  arro- 
gate to  himself  a  power  to  "adapt  the  Consti- 
tution to  new  times."  The  soft  phrases  used 
to  claim  that  power  for  Judges  have  siren- 
like appeal.  For  one  who  has  a  legitimate 
power  to  Interpret  there  Is  at  first  a  certain 
persuasive  note  In  the  constant  repetition  to 
him  that  in  explaining  a  Constitution  meant 
for  the  ages  he  should  not  stick  to  its  old 
18th  century  words  but  sul>stitute  others  to 
make  the  Constitution  best  serve  the  current 
generation.  And  there  is  a  certain  appeal  in 
the  argument  that  the  dead  should  not  con- 
trol the  living.  But  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  wTitten  does  not  mean  we  are 
controlled  by  the  dead.  It  means  we  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Constitution,  truly  a  living 
document.  For  it  contains  within  itself  a 
lasting  recognition  that  It  should  be  changed 
to  meet  new  demands,  new  conditions,  new 
times.  It  provides  the  means  to  achieve 
these  changes  through  the  amendment 
process  In  Article  V.  Twenty-two  Amend- 
ments have  been  added  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  some  of  them  with  very 
little  difficulty  or  delay,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  others  will  be  adopted  when  the  sound 
views  of  the  people  call  for  them  .  .  . 
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mg  that  he  had  been  wounded  twice  since 
arriving  in  Vietnam  but  asking  his  family 
"not  to  worrv." 

A  1967  graduate  of  St.  Pauls  High  School, 
Brtxiklyn.  Md  .  Private  Adams  was  a  crack 
rule  shot  since  childhood.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  be  a  marine  sniper,  and  he  had  expected 
such  an  assignment  within  a  month.  He 
had  volunteered  for  Vietnam  service  but  had 
written  home  that  "the  sooner  the  war  ended, 
the  better."  his  lather  said. 

Besides  his  lather,  who  is  a  Clarksville 
farmer.  Private  Adams  i.s  survived  by  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Adams;  a  brother, 
Edwin  A.  Adams.  25.  who  will  be  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marines 
in  July  following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Virginia;  and  a  sister.  Rebecca 
A.  Adams'.  25.  also  of  Clarksville. 


Pfc.  S.  H.  Adams  Dies  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Stephen  H.  Adams,  r.  young  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Pfc.  S.  H.  Adams  Dies  in  Vietnam — Clarks- 
ville Marine,  19,  Had  Asked  for  War  Duty 

Clarksville,  Md.,  March  22.— A  marine 
from  this  Howard  county  town  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam  February  16,  the  Defense 
Departrrent  announced  today. 

He  was  Pfc.  Stephen  H.  Adams,  19,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  O.  Adams.  Jr.,  of  Ten 
Oaks  road. 

Private  Adams  had  been  in  Vietnam  only 
five  weeks  when  he  was  killed  by  a  rifle  bul- 
let He  had  written  letters  to  his  family  say- 


Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Introduces 
Legislation  for  Improvements  of  Veter- 
ans' Burial  Benefits 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
vision of  veterans'  burial  assistance  has 
fallen  into  disarray.  I  rise  to  introduce 
legislation  to  restore  the  true  and  in- 
tended significance  of  the  lime-honored 
burial  benefit  to  millions  of  veterans' 
families.  The  proposals  here  .set  forth 
enunciate  the  President's  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  his  congressional  message  of 
last  January.  Also,  the  proposals  embody 
recommendations  of  the  recently  released 
U.S.    Veterans'     Advisory     Commission 

report. 

First  of  the  six  proposals  is  that  the 
entire  Federal  cemetery  function,  with 
exception  of  the  famous  monuments  and 
tombs,  be  assigned  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Second,  that,  without  delay,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  conduct 
a  study  on  methods  of  providing  burial 
grounds  for  all  veterans  convenient  to 
their  homes; 

Third,  that  the  Administrator  estab- 
lish uniform  criteria  for  eligibility  for 
burial  in  the  Federal  cemetery  system; 
Fourth,  that  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery be  reopened  to  all  eligible  veterans. 
Fifth,  that  the  burial  allowance  for 
veterans  be  increased  to  $400.  SlOO  of 
which  shall  be  reserved  for  payment  to- 
ward a  gravesite  for  those  not  buried  in 
national  cemeteries ; 

Sixth,  that  the  burial  allowance  not  be 
denied  to  any  veteran  because  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  burial  or  death 
benefit,  public  or  private. 

At  pre.sent.  four  agencies  control  the 
cemeteries  in  which  veterans  may  be 
interred  as  a  matter  ..of  ripht.  I  believe 
that  a  unified  control  under  only  one 
asjency  would  be  most  efficient.  Logic 
would  require.  I  submit  that  that  agency 
be  the  one  created  to  administer  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Acting  upon  the  propo.sal 
of  niv  colleagues  and  my  own,  recently 
we  placed  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
veterans'  ceniPieries  all  within  the  House 
Veterans'  Afifairs  Committee.  We  should 
act  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  own  exam- 
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pie  and  do  the  same  for  actual  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  ceme- 
teries which  we  have  done  as  regards  leg- 
islation. 

The  shortage  of  space  in  veterans 
cemeteries  is  becoming  acute.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  mere  acquisition  of  new  land 
'will  solve  the  problem.  Land  must  be 
acquired  which  is  convenient  to  commu- 
nities in  which  veterans  live.  In  creating 
new  cemeteries  wc  must  certainly  take 
into  consideration  which  localities  have 
the  largest  veteran  population  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
should  not  acquiesce  to  the  restriction  of 
burial  in  Arlinr:ton  Cemeterj'.  Everyone 
who  has  ever  borne  arms  for  defense  of 
America  has  had  until  now  the  right  to 
burial  there.  Let  us  restore  and  preserve 
that  right  by  acquisition  of  more  land 
adjacent  to  Arlin£;ton. 

The  preamble  to  the  U.S.  Veterans- 
Advisory  Commission's  report,  which,  as 
I  have  s^id,  endorses  these  proposals, 
states,  ia.the  words  of  President  John- 
son: 

0\ir  government  and  our  people  have  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  assure  that  those 
who  have  served  their  country  and  the  cause 
or  freedom  will  never  be  forgotten  or 
neglected. 

By  consideration  of  the  problems  here 
addressed,  we  would  act  in  accordance 
with  that  noble  sentiment. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation.         

Resolntion  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Committee  of  Greater  Boston  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHOSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Juozas  Kapocius,  and  the 
secretarj'.  Miss  Palisa  M.  Grendal.  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Committee  of 
Greater  Boston,  have  forwarded  me  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting.  February 
18,  1968,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Lithuanian  community  of  Boston  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include 
the  resolution,  and  it  follows: 
Resolution 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania,  we,  the  represeniatives  of  the 
Lithuanian  community  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, assembled  at  the  John  Hancock 
Hall  in  Boston  on  February  18,  1968  in  order 
to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaimed  in  Vilnius  on 
February  16,  1918,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian state  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
cedents in  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania,  es- 
tablished in  1251; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  in 
1812,  1831,  1863,  1905,  1918-20.  and  1941-52 
to  defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations 
and  values  against  foreign  oppressors; 
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Recall  with  pride  the  political,  culttiral, 
economic,  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  during  the  Inde- 
pendence era  of  1918—40; 

And,  express  our  indisrn^tion  over  the  In- 
terruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  func- 
tioning by  the  mUltary  oocupaUon  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940,  as  a  result  of  which  national  traditions 
and  values  were  trammeled,  the  civU  liber- 
ties of  the  people  suppressed,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  liq-uidated  by  Soviet 
genocldal  practices. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Uthuanla  and  moved  by 
a  spirit  of  solidarity,  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  Lithuanian  community  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's aggression  and  the  following  crimes  per- 
petrated by  the  Soviets  In  occupied 
Lithuania: 

1.  Murder  and  deportations  of  more  than 
400.000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

2  Yearly  systematic  deportations,  under 
various  guises"  of  I,ithuanlan  youths  to  forced 
labor  in  Soviet  Russia  and  their  unlawful 
conscription  into  the  Soviet  Russian  army; 

3.  Colonization  of  LlthuarUa  by  the  Im- 
portation of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are 
Communists  or  undesirables,  who  receive 
various  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lithuanian  people: 

4.  Paunerization  o:  the  Lithuanian  people, 
conversion  of  once  free  farmers  into  forced 
laborers  on  state  and  collective  farms,  as 
well  as  the  exploitation  of  workers: 

5.  Persecution  of  religion,  restriction  of  re- 
llpioua  practices,  closing  of  houses  of  wor- 
shin; 

6.  Distortion  of  Lithuanian  culttire  by  ef- 
forts to  transform  it  into  Soviet  Russian 
culture,  and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  from  Lithuania  its  armed  forces, 
administrative  apparatus,  and  colonists,  let- 
ting the  Lithuanian  nation  freely  exercise  Its 
sovereign  right  to  self-determination. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  discourage  communist  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  may  occur. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  raise  the  Issue  of  Lith- 
uania in  the  United  Nations  and  at  Interna- 
tional conferences,  as  well  as  to  support  our 
Just  requests  for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet 
aggression  In  Lithuania  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Soviet  colonial  rule  there. 
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purchases  and  zoning  In  the  town  of 
Islip.  The  series  was  cited  as  "an  ex- 
emplary piece  of  teamwork.  It  achieved 
the  two  prime  goals  of  distinguished 
community  service:  uncovering  an  in- 
tolerable civic  situation,  and  bringing 
about  corrective  action.  Among  the  re- 
sults were  indictments,  firings,  and  res- 
ignations of  ofQcials  who  violated  a 
public  trust." 

This  award  was  well  deserved  and  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
wide  acclaim  received  by  Newsday. 


Hewsday  Service  to  Community  and 
Public 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    MEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  award  recently  presented 
to  the  Long  Island  newspaper,  Newsday. 
The  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa- 
tion named  Newsday  the  grand  prize 
winner  for  1967  for  "best  service  to  com- 
munity and  public." 

President  Harry  Guggenheim  and  Pub- 
lisher Bill  Moyers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  maintaining  the  high  journalistic 
standards  with  which  Newsday  has  be- 
come synonymous. 

This  recent  award  by  the  Publishers 
Association  was  for  a  series  that  dis- 
closed major  conflicts  of  interests  in  land 


Gold  Fever 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  gold  crisis  and  fiscal  troubles 
afifecting  the  American  economy  did  not 
arise  overnight. 

They  have  been  many  years  in  the 
making,  and  can  be  traced  directly  to 
financial  policies  of  past  and  current 
administrations  which  have  constantly 
sought  to  spend  in  excess  of  income. 

The  day  of  reckoning  has  been  long 
delayed;  but  the  American  people  are 
now  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  terrible 
toll  exacted  by  leadership  which  prom- 
ises "spend  now,  pay  later," 

The  Peru,  Ind.,  Tribune,  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  Fifth  Indiana  Congres- 
sional District  has  published  an  excel- 
lent, well-documented  editorial  which 
traces  the  roots  of  the  present  crisis 
back  to  its  origin  during  the  New  Deal 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  access  to  this  flne  editorial, 
I  am  offering  it  for  the  Congressionai. 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From   the   Peru    (Ind.)    Tribune,   Mar.   20. 

1968) 

Gold  Fever:   Incubation  Period  Started  in 

1934 

The  seeds  of  the  current  gold  panic  were 
sown  35  vears  ago,  when  President  Roosevelt 
took  the  first  of  several  steps  culminating 
in  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  adoption 
of  the  gold  exchange  standard.  Those  who 
'  criticized  FDR's  policy  at  the  time  have  been 
vindicated  in  part  by  recent  events. 

Roosevelt's  aim  was  to  restore  domestic 
prices  and  purchasing  power  to  the  levels 
prevailing  in  the  pre-Depression  year  of 
1962.  Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity convinced  him  that  this  could  be 
done  by  increasing  the  dollar  price  of  gold — 
in  other  words,  by  devaluing  the  dollar. 

The  President  moved  cautiously.  An  em- 
bargo on  gold  exports  was  declared  on  March 
5,  1933.  Three  months  later.  Roosevelt  issued 
aJa  executive  order  requiring  that  all  gold  and 
gold  certificates  In  private  hands  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
for  currency  not  redeemable  in  gold. 

In  a  •  fireside  chat"  of  Oct.  22,  1933.  FDR 
announced  that  he  would  "establish  a  gov- 
ernment market  for  gold  in  the  United 
States."  He  was  doing  so  because  "The  United 
States  must  take  firmly  In  Its  own  hands 
the  control  of  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar." 

For  the  next  three  months,  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers  met  in  the  President's  bedroom 
every  morning  to  get  the  price  of  gold.  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger  Jr.  has  described  bow  the  day's 


price  was  determined:  "One  morning  (Treas- 
ury Secretary  Henry)  Morganthau  came  in. 
more  worried  than  .isual,  and  suggested  an 
Increase  from  19  to  22  cents.  Roosevelt  .  . 
proposed  21  cents.  It's  a  lucky  number,'  he 
said  with  a  laugh,  because  it's  three  times 
seven.* 

Passage  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  re- 
moved the  last  barrier  to  formal  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  This  was  accomplished  the 
foliowrlng  dav.  when  Roosevelt  i>roclalmed  a 
40  per  cent  "reduction  in  ihe  dollars  gold 
content.  The  price  of  gold  was  thereby  raised 
from  the  old  statutory  rate  of  $20.67  .an 
ounce  to  $35  an  ounce.  It  has  remained  at 
that  level  ever  since. 

Schlesinger  surmises  that  Roosevelt  did  not 
really  believe  that  raising  the  price  of  gold 
would  raise  commodity  prices.  If  so,  the  Presi- 
dent was  right.  FDR  simply  may  have  wanted 
to  do  something  rather  than  nothing  while 

prices  fell.  , 

All  that  devaluation  succeeded  in  doing, 
according  to  Marrlner  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  "was  to  attract  the  gold  of 
the  world  to  American  shores,  in  exchange 
for  which  foreigners  receive  more  dollars." 

The  flow  of  gold  across  the  Atlantic  has 
long  since  reversed  direction.  A  decade  of 
large  United  States  balance  of  payments 
deficits  has  led  to  a  massive  accumulation  of 
dollars  in  Etut)pean  central  banks  and  thus 
to  potentially  large  claims  on  this  country's 
monetary  gold  stock.  Under  the  gold  exchange 
standard  adopted  In  1934.  the  United  States 
Is  committed  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  foreign 
governments  any  amount  of  gold  of  $35  an 
ounce. 

The  flaw  in  this  arrangement  is  now  re- 
vealed for  all  to  see.  Eliot  Janeway  contends 
in  a  new  book  on  "The  Economics  of  Crisis" 
that  the  gold  exchange  standard  saddled  the 
United  States  "with  voluntary  responsibilities 
to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  which  did  her  no 
good  domestically,  and  which  gained  her  no 
reciprocal  International  consideration  or  ad- 
vantage, but  which  exposed  her  to  scrutiny 
and  sanctions  from  foreigners  who  were  not 
obligated  to  observe  the  same  rules  and  who 
had  obvious  incentives  to  put  the  dollar  at 
a  disadvantage." 

Spending  more  than  we  earn,  which  the 
Tribune  has  referred  to  In  the  past  as  the 
Irresponsible  Democrat  fiscal  policy  on  the 
national  level,  must  be  changed. 

The  two-price  system  for  gold  has  been 
called  only  a  stopgap. 

Until  the  Democratic  admimstratlon 
changes  its  economic  policies  of  spending 
more  than  we  have,  we're  still  going  to  be  In 
trouble. 


Congressman  Minish  Quoted  in  Supreme 
Court  Decision 
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largest  bank  but  since  has  become  the 
second  largest,  would  not  tend  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  and  also  that 
any  anticompetitive  effect  would  be  out- 
weighed by  the  "convenience  and  needs 
of  the  commimity  to  be  served."  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  the  dis- 
trict court  on  both  issues. 

In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  point  of  quoting  Congressman 
Minish  by  taking  a  portion  of  his  re- 
marks which  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
12173  to  estabUsh  a  procedure  for  the  re- 
view of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  merged  banks. 

While  Congressman  Minish  .spoke  at 
length  on  this  legislation,  the  portion 
which  was  quoted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
appears  on  page  2344  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  8.  1966.  and 
reads  as  follows: 

It  should  also  be  clear  from  the  language 
of  paragraph  (5)(b)  of  this  bill,  which  es- 
tablishes this  single  standard,  that  the  com- 
petitive factor  to  be  used  is  drawn  directly 
from  Clayton  Act  section  7  and  Sherman  Act 
section  1.  Thus,  all  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped over  the  last  75  years  in  regard  to 
these  statutes,  such  as  the  definition  of 
relevant  market  and  the  falling  company 
doctrine  are  carried  forward  unchanged  by 
this  proposed  legislation. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  delivered  an  opinion  in  the 
case  appeal  of  the  United  States  against 
Third  National  Bank  in  Nashville,  et  al. 
In  this  case  the  United  States  appealed 
a  district  court  decision  which  upheld 
the  merger  of  the  Third  National  Bank  in 
Nashville  and  the  Nashville  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  against  challenge  under  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  district  court  concluded  that  the 
merger,  which  joined  the  second  largest 
and  the  fourth  largest  banks  in  Davidson 
Coimty,  Tenn..  into  a  bank  which  imme- 
diately after  the  merger  was  the  county's 


To  be  quoted  in  this  fashion  is  an 
honor,  indeed,  to  my  very  able  colleague. 
Congressman  Joseph  Minish.  The  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to 
use  Congressman  Minish's  remarks  in- 
dicates that  his  activities  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are  well  recog- 
nized as  a  contribution  to  the  legislative 
processes  of  our  Government. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  closely 
with  Congressman  Minish  and  to  recog- 
nize his  activities  in  Congress  as  being 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resents in  Congress,  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey's  11th  Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Minish  has  the  willing- 
ness to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
which  face  us  as  legislators.  He  has  set 
high  goals  for  himself  as  a  public  servant, 
and  I  am  inspired  by  the  vigor  with 
which  he  has  pursued  them.  Everything 
that  Congressman  Minish  does  in  these 
halls  of  Congress  is  a  contribution  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation 
in  general. 

The  citizens  of  the  11th  Congressionai 
District  can  be  proud  to  have  Joseph 
Minish  as  their  Congressman  and  as 
their  friend.  The  State  of  Ngj^  Jersey  is 
fortunate  that  Joseph  Minish  is  one  of 
our  Congressmen,  one- who  tends  care- 
fully to  the  needs  of  his  constituency. 
They  benefit  materially  from  his  actions 
in  their  behalf. 
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acts  by  Americans  acting  privately,  either 
individually  or  in  concert,  in  a  desire  to 
encourage  our  .servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
Few  of  them  iiet  reported.  An  example  is 
the  recent  project  of  the  San  Antonio 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  office. 

Last  November,  the  San  Antonio  VA 
employees  initiated  a  project  to  send 
hard-to-t;et  pifts  to  the  relatives  of  those 
employees  .serving  in  Vietnam.  For  ideas 
on  what  to  send,  they  wrote  to  a  fellow 
employee.  Mr.  Ross  Vick,  who  was  .serv- 
ing his  second  voluntary  tour  of  duty  at 
the  VA's  Vietnam  contact  office.  He  .sent 
the  information,  losether  with  a  request 
lo  include  as  many  other  servicemen  on 
the  t:ift  list  as  possible.  In  addition,  he 
.sent  a  snapshot  of  himself  and  Pfc.  Phil- 
lip T.  Witt,  the  son  of  one  of  the  San 
Antonio  offices  employees.  Incidentally, 
this  young  serviceman  was  recently 
wounded  in  Vietnam  and  is  presently 
hospitalized  in  Japan. 

The  42  employees  in  the  San  Antonio 
office  responded  overwhelmingly.  Theirs 
was  a  personal  and  a  very  real  feeling. 
Their  gifts  ranged  from  razors  to  candied 
popcorn. 

I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Percy  J.  Mims. 
regional  office  manager,  that  the  response 
from  the  servicemen  in  Vietnam  was 
most  rewarding.  He  cited  one  in  particu- 
lar which  read: 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness  of  remenabering  us  dunng  this  holiday 
season.  We  thank  you  for  your  gifts.  The 
morale  of  the  troops  increases  wuh  the  con- 
sideration of  people  like  you. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  employees  of 
the  San  Antonio  office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  this  fine  project.  It  is 
a  typical  response  of  their  concern  for 
the  veteran  and  the  serviceman. 


San  Antonio  VA  Employees  Send  Gifts 
to  Vietnam 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are   many   heartwarming   projects   and 


Greek  Independence  Day 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    hTEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1821,  a  revolt  began  among  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  Peloponnesus 
in  Greece  that  was  to  lead  eventually  to 
the  reemergence  of  that  nation  as  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state.  After 
centuries  of  domination  by  foreign 
states,  beginning  with  the  conquest  by 
Rome  and  continuing  through  the  oc- 
cupation by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the 
Greek  people  could  no  longer  abide  the 
curtailment  of  their  liberty  by  arbitrary 
masters.  From  the  humble  origins  at 
Kalavryta,  the  rebellion  against  the 
Turkish  authority  spread  throughout 
Greece  and  became  the  foundation  for 
the  independence  movement  which 
gained  the  admiration  and  support  of 
manv  nations  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  Presidents  Mon- 
roe and  Madison,  as  well  as  such  well- 
known  figures  as  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster,  had  voiced  their  approval  of 
Greek  independence.  For  many  people 
in  the  United  States,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  free  Greece  was  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Greek  liberty  which 
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had  so  Inspired  the  early  founders  of 
our  democracy.  It  was  significant  that 
the  American  Revolution  had  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  Greeks  who.  In  1821, 
were  seeking  to  insure  their  own  freedom. 
If  the  example  of  the  United  States 
served  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom,  then 
it  was  a  small  repayment  for  the  in- 
spiration which  Greece  had  given  to  this 
Nation. 

By  1828,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Greek  Nation,  a  fact  to 
which  he  gave  final  and  official  cogni- 
zance in  September  1829.  But  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  again  challenged  in 
1940  when  the  Fascists  invaded  and  con- 
quered Greece.  After  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  Greek  Nation  faced  yet  an- 
other crisis  and  the  threat  of  the  Com- 
munist machine  that  was  sweeping 
through  Eastern  Europe.  With  the  help 
of  the  United  States,  the  Greeks  were 
again  equal  to  the  task  and  the  Com- 
munist menace  was  defeated. 

On  thi«  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendenee,-  we  take  pride  in  this  Nation's 
long  association  with  the  birthplace  of 
democracy  and  we  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  Greek  people. 


Speech  of  John  S.  Blowney 

J> 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  into  the  Record  a  speech 
that  is  being  made  tonight  in  Reading, 
Mass.,  before  the  Toastmasters  Inter- 
national Area  3  Speech  Contest.  Mr. 
John  S.  Blowney  is  representing  the  Avco 
Toastmasters  Club  in  this  competition 
and  his  speech  contains  an  interesting  if 
somewhat  unique  suggestion.  While  I  find 
this  notion  Interesting,  I  am  primarily 
concerned  with  the  ultimate  objectives 
for  which  Mr.  Blowney  makes  his  sugges- 
tions for  change.  With  these  objectives 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  and  agree- 
ment— namely,  to  increase  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  what  their 
Government  is  doing  and  how  it  affects 
them  directly:  and  second,  to  raise  the 
level  of  voter  participation. 

I  think  these  are  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant concerns  and  I  commend  Mr. 
Blowney's  thoughts  on  how  to  accom- 
plish them  to  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows : 

Four-Fifths 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Toastmasters.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  Lovely  Ladles  and  Fellow 
Citizens. 

On  March  7th,  the  Rending  Chronicle  pub- 
lished the  following  headline:  "Only  2191, 
(Yawn)  Bother  To  Vote."  In  fine  print,  under 
this  headline  It  read:  "2191  voters  out  of  an 
eligible  total  of  about  10,190  bothered  to 
vote."  That  leaves  4,5ths  who  didn't  bother 
to  vote. 

Before  you  get  the  wrong  Impression,  this 
Is  not  another  speech  urging  you  to  get  out 
and  vote.  It's  too  late  for  that  anyway  for 
this  election. 

I  mentioned  these  headlines  because  they 
started  me  thinking.  My  thinking  contained 
a  fair  amount  of  rationalization  because  I 
was  one  of  the  4  out  of  5  people  who  did  not 
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bother  to  vote.  My  rationalization  was  along 
the  lines  that  I  iiad  been  too  busy  with  my 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  to  be  both- 
ered with  the  local  elections. 

This  brought  to  mind  an  event  that  oc- 
curred last  Pall  when  I  received  my  real 
estate  tax  bill.  This  bill  wa«  for  $100  more 
than  for  the  previous  year  due  to  reassess- 
ment and  increased  town  expenditures.  I 
was  considerably  annoyed,  to  put  it  mildly, 
and  I  resolved  to  run  for  local  office  or  at  least 
get  Involved  In  loc.il  politics  In  order  to  try 
to  prevent  further  Increases  of  this  sort  but 
I  dldnt  even  vote. 

This  event  made  me  realize  that  my  cur- 
rent agitation  over  State  and  Federal  Taxes 
could  not  be  reflected  in  my  vote  until  next 
fall  at  which  time  I  might  have  forgotten 
about  the  taxes. 

There's  a  song  that  starts:  "It's  a  Long, 
Long  Time  From  May  'til  December"  and  It's 
an  equally  long  time  from  April  to  November 
elections.  A  long  time  to  forget.  I  don't  know 
whether  Ifs  by  accident  or  by  design,  but  tax 
paying  time  occurs  about  as  far  from  election 
time  us  possible.  .At  the  State  and  Federal 
level,  we  hold  elections  in  November.  7 
months  after  tax  filing  and  at  the  town  level, 
we  have  elections  In  March,  5  months  after 
real  estate  taxes  are  due. 

To  further  reduce  our  Irritation  about  pay- 
ing taxes  (which  might  be  reflected  at  the 
polls)  a  painless  tax  withholding  procedure 
Is  used  to  collect  the  majority  of  the  State 
nnd  Federal  Income  Taxes  so  that  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  amount  that  we  are 
bein<?  taxed.  The  bank  holding  our  mortgage 
performs  a  similar  withholding  service  for 
local  real  estate  taxes.  Between  withholding 
and  the  long  time  between  tax  filing  and 
elections,  it's  no  wonder  so  few  people  go  to 
the  polls. 

But  why  are  tax  filing  days  and  election 
d.-\ys  so  far  apart?  The  Federal  Election  Day 
that  falls  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1845.  This  was  done  to  assure  a 
uniform  election  time  and  to  allow  the  elec- 
tors to  meet  at  the  State  level  In  early  De- 
cember and  permit  the  final  election  in 
Washington  in  early  January. 

In  1845  the  time  lapses  between  November 
and  January  were  indeed  needed  to  allow 
people  time  to  travel.  Further,  the  political 
activities  were  conducted  in  the  winter  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the 
farms  which  took  precedence  the  balance  of 
the  year.  I  submit  that  neither  of  these  rea- 
sons for  having  November  elections  is  cur- 
rently appropriate ,  There  is  nothing  that  Is 
obviously  beneficial  about  starting  a  new 
political  year  on  the  first  of  January.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  r.ppear  to  be  more 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politi- 
cians, to  start  the  political  year  In  the  fall 
after  a  pleasant  summer  vacation  and  at  the 
same  time  that  tho  children  are  starting  In  at 
school. 

One  might  also  question  the  time  of  tax- 
paying  at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  How- 
ever, April  15  is  reasonably  logical  if  one 
assumes  that  the  calendar  year  end  of  De- 
cember 31st  is  also  a  logical  time  to  end  the 
tax  year. 

As  you  can  gather,  my  recommendation  is 
that  elections  and  tax  collections  occur  at 
the  same  time  and  specifically  I  recommend 
that  the  Federal  and  State  elections  be  held 
about  this  time  of  year  on  a  day  that  we 
can  all  remember — April  15th.  Let's  face  it, 
it's  pretty  dull  this  Ume  of  year  and  elections 
would  help  liven  it  up.  Further.  I  recommend 
that  the  elected  take  office  whenever  Con- 
gress reconvenes  after  the  first  of  July. 

Voters  should  be  able  to  relate  cause  and 
effect.  They  should  be  able  to  relate  candi- 
dates and  taxes  at  the  voting  booth. 

I  have  made  these  proposals  to  my  repre- 
sentatives at  both  State  and  Federal  level 
and  I  hope  that  they  have  the  courage  to 
further  these  recommendations,  I  hope  you 
will  help  to  spread  the  word  so  that  at  least 
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four-fifths  will  go  to  the  polls  instead  of 
staying  home. 

Here  are  copies  of  my  speech.  If  you  agree 
with  me,  send  a  letter  with  a  copy  to  your 
representative  and  help  get  rid  of  this  horse 
and  buggy  situatioa. 

Remember,  the  way  It  Is  now.  It's  a  long 
long  time  from  April  to  November. 


India  and  the  Bolsheviks 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  India 
seems  to  court  the  Russians,  but  still 
begs  for  our  foodstuffs  and  foreign  aid. 
Imagine  the  paradox.  Twenty  thou- 
sand American  boys  killed  In  Vietnam  In 
a  police  action  to  contain  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia,  including 
India— and  India  receives  the  Soviet 
Navy  with  open  arms. 

As  the  Russian  Navy  visits  Indian 
ports,  the  UJS.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law  480  to 
furnish  more  American  food  to  India. 
Why,  with  the  show  of  Soviet  brother- 
hood. 

Not  1  ounce  of  food  from  the  United 
States  should  go  to  India  unless  she  first 
publically  defends  UB.  action  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Indian  troops  are  sent  to 
the  battlefront  to  engage  In  a  battle 
that  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  India  than 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AP  release  for  March 
21  follows  my  comments: 

{From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  21,  1968) 
Soviet  Ships  To  Visit  India,  U.S.  Strategists 
Concerned 
U.S.  naval  strategists  are  expressing  con- 
cern that  an  impending  visit  by  Soviet  war- 
ships to  Indian  ports  may  be  a  first  move 
toward  Soviet  penetration  of  the  vital  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

The  United  States  keeps  no  Navy  vessels  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  U.S.  admirals  and 
diplomats  fear  the  planned  British  pullout 
east  of  Suez  will  leave  a  vacuum  Into  which 
the  Russians  may  step. 

A  19,000-ton  Soviet  cruiser  of  the  Sverdlov 
class  and  two  gulded-missile  destroyers  are 
due  to  drop  anchor  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
late  this  month  and  early  in  April. 

The   visit   appears   to  underscore   a   closer 
,  relationship  between  the  Indian  and  Soviet 
navies  and  greater  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries. 

Pentagon  sources  said  they  believed  the 
three  warship  cruises  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  arranged  last  month  when  Adm.  S.  G. 
Gorshkov,  Soviet  fleet  commander  In  chief, 
visited  India. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  U.S.  Navy  sent 
a  five-ship  carrier  squadron  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  on  a  good-will  voyage,  the  Indian 
government  appeared  to  be  suspicious  of  U.S. 
motives,  as  did  the  government  of  Ceylon. 

The  American  squadron,  which  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  a  number 
of  African  and  Middle  Eastern  ports,  but  did 
not  stop  in  India. 

U.S.  naval  spokesmen  have  been  Indicating 
deep  alarm  at  spreading  Soviet  fleet 
operations. 

Since  the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  June,  a 
Soviet  force  of  more  than  35  ships  and  sub- 
marines has  maintained  a  presence  In  the 
Mediterranean,  using  Egyptian  porta  and 
anchorages  In  sheltered  waters  around  the 
Mediterranean  basin. 
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Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chief  of  naval 
operaUons,  said  that  with  the  Russians 
keeping  four  to  six  submarines  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  U.S.  feels  it  necessary  to  sta- 
tion a  naval  antisubmarine  hunt-killer  group 
in  that  area  at  all  times. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  straining  Its  naval 
resources,  the  United  States  would  Uke  to 
avoid  replacing  the  British  presence  with  an 
American  force  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  if  the  Initial  Soviet  naval  cruise  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  becomes  a  regular  phe- 
nomenon, U.S.  strategists  say  this  country 
may  have  to  rethink  its  attitude  toward 
maintaining  fleet  forces  in   that   area. 


The  F-lllB 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit for  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
two  articles  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
concerning  the  Navy's  forthcoming  de- 
cision on  the  F-lllB.  They  point  out 
the  difficulties  the  Navy  will  face  if  the 
F-HIB  is  canceled  In  favor  of  a  new 
airplane  with  unknown  development 
problems. 

The  articles  state  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  cancellation  will  be  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  milUons  of  addi- 
tional dollars,  a  delay  of  3  or  4  years 
before  a  new  plane  would  be  operational 
and  there  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
the  Navy  may  not  get  a  new  airplane 
at  all  If  the  P-lllB  is  canceled.  In  re- 
spect to  the  latter  point  they  alert  us 
to  the  very  real  possibility  that  with  the 
current  budgetary  pressures,  critics  of 
the  F-lllB  may  scuttle  the  project  and 
end  up  with  nothing.  It  may  be  advisa- 
ble for  all  concerned  to  consider  two 
very  serious  questions  raised  by  these 
articles.  First,  can  we  afford  to  start 
another  program  that  will  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  beyond  that  now 
planned,  and  second,  if  the  Navy  needs 
a  new  airplane  to  defend  the  fleet,  can 
it  afford  to  wait  3  to  4  years  for  one? 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  two  articles  from  the  San  Diego 
Union: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  13,  1968] 
Retain  or  Cancel? — Navy  Decision  Near  on 
Controversial  F-111 
(Editor's  Note. — Born  In  controversy,  the 
Navy  version  of  the  P-lll  warplane  now  faces 
a  threat  of  concellatlon  just  as  It  prepares 
for  carrier  tests.  This  Is  the  first  of  two  arti- 
cles reviewing  the  airplane,  its  role  and 
its  history.) 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 
Washington. — The  Navy  has  come  to  the 
brink  of  a  major  decision  on  Its  fleet  air 
arm — a  decision  that  could  lead  to  cancella- 
tion of  the  controversial  P-lllB,  now  poised 
for  Its  first  carrier  trials.  It  also  Is  a  decision 
that  could  leave  the  Navy's  carrier  task  forces 
with  less  than  an  advanced  strategic  air 
defense  system  for  another  three  or  four 
years. 

Behind  the  decision-making  are  five  years 
of  bitter  wrangling,  congressional  Inquiry, 
frayed  Inter-servlce  tempers,  jralltlcal  debate, 
resentment  about  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara's  cost-accounting  and  some 
plain  old-fashioned  frustration. 

"Emotion  Is  running  pretty  high,"  ac- 
knowledged a  key  Navy  spokesman  at  the 
Pentagon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sometime  this  month.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Paul  Ignatius  is  expected  to  get  pro- 
posals for  a  new  plane  that  might  replace 
the  P-lllB  in  tlie  Navy's  plans  for  the  1970'b. 
If  Ignatius  should  approve  the  proposals,  in- 
coming Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
may  find  himself  embroiled  in  a  major  con- 
troversy before  he  even  reaches  his  desk. 

Proposals  for  the  new  plane  were  a  closely 
held  secret  for  many  months.  They  leaked 
to  the  press  In  mid-January. 

STRIPPED-DOWN    PLANK 

The  proposals  resulted  directly  from  Navy 
crltlcLsm  of  the  F-lllB  program  and  mis- 
givings about  the  plane.  Essentially,  they 
called  for  a  stripped-down  version  of  the  big 
swing-wing  fighter-bomber  that  already  is 
operational  in  the  Air  Force  and  is  soon 
destined  for  a  baptism  of  fire  in  Vietnam. 

About  a  year  behind  Its  Air  Force  twin 
because  of  difficulties  with  its  intricate 
Phoenix  missile  system,  the  F-lllB  has  been 
almost  buried  in  words  and  worry  over  its 
weight. 

The  plane  Is  criticized  by  many  as  too 
heavy  for  safe  operations  at  6ea.  Some  ex- 
perts complain  that  the  heavily-stressed  de- 
sign that  insures  reliabUity  for  supersonic 
low  level  attack  is  not  needed  for  the  Navy's 
mission. 

"The  Navv  needs  a  fighter,"  Bald  one  uni- 
formed critic  of  the  P-lllB.  He  sited  tests 
in  which  the  F-4  has  outmaneuvered  the 
F-lllB,  although  the  new  plane  was  not 
expected  to  be  tops  in  aerobatics. 

CRITICS  NOT  QUIETED 

Repeated  arguments  by  Its  General  Dy- 
namics-Convalr  designers  that  the  plane  can 
be  handled  by  the  elevators  and  flight  decks 
of  super  carriers,  that  its  landing  speed  Is 
slower  than  the  F-4  now  with  the  fleet,  and 
that  It  meets  all  w^elght  vs.  velocity  specifi- 
cations have  not  quieted  the  critics.  Even  the 
design  of  a  more  powerful  Jet  engine  didn't 
do  It. 

From  the  outset,  the  designers  have  been 
confident  that  given  a  chance,  the  P-lllB 
would  sweep  away  five  years  of  bitterness 
when  it  got  the  chance  to  prove  ItBelf. 

Now  that  chance  may  be  In  Jeopardy.  Con- 
gress must  provide  funds  for  the  tests  and 
30  planes  due  this  year. 

After  maintaining  strict  official  silence 
throughout  the  years  of  controversy,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  officials  are  beginning  to  speak 
out.  Frank  W.  DavlS,  president  of  the  firm's 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  division,  recently  told  his 
employes: 

"As  compared  to  the  next  best  fleet  air 
defense  system,  it  (the  F-lllB)  provides 
twice  the  loiter  time,  with  IV2  times  the 
missiles.  The  missiles  have  three  times  the 
range.  It  provides  six  times  as  many  kills  per 
salvo.  It  will  operate  from  500  miles  greater 
distance  with  the  same  bomb  load,  and  its 
approach  speed  for  the  carrier  landing  is  15 
to  20  knots  slower." 

ADMITS    overweight 

Addressing  himself  to  the  weight  com- 
plaints, Davis  acknowledged  that  the  F-lllB 
is  somewhere  between  T,-,  and  11  percent 
over  weight,  but  he  said  it  is  probably  "the 
lightest  aU-craft  in  history  In  the  sense  of 
having  no  weight  In  excess  of  requirements 
for  strength  and  load  carrying  ability." 

To  offset  the  weight  problem,  he  said,  the 
F-lllB  will  have  a  9  per  cent  Increase  in 
maximum  lift  and  an  8.2  per  cent  improve- 
ment In  .weight  ratio,  the  measure  of  struc- 
tural efficiency. 

Davis  said  the  Navy  officially  has  stated 
that  the  plane  will  be  able  to  operate  from 
all  the  carriers  for  which  it  was  designed 
with  no  modifications  to  the  carriers. 

The  F-lllB  last  week  was  declared  an 
outstanding  success  In  Its  first  catapult  test 
at  the  Patuxent,  R.I.,  Naval  Air  Station.  It 
proved  itself  markedly  superior  In  early 
tests  to  the  A-7  attack  plane  that  was 
plagued  with  catapult  problems. 

The  crucial  test  at  sea — probably  aboard 
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the  San  Dlego-based  superior  carrier  Con- 
Btellation— Is  not  scheduled   until  April. 

The  Patuxent  test  involved  the  fifth 
P-lllB.  The  eighth  model  out  of  Grumman 
Aircraft's  Long  Island  factory  is  scheduled 
to  be  the  production  model— if  production  is 
not  canceled. 

The  Navy  has  253  of  the  planes  on  order. 
The  Air  Force  has  taken  delivery  of  42  F- 
lllA's  and  has  1,300  on  order.  The  first  42 
are  being  formed  into  squadrons  at  Nellls 
Air  Force  Base  near  Las  Vegas,  and  at  least 
a  small  contingent  of  the  1.500  mile-an-hour 
planes  are  scheduled  for  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam sometime  this  year. 

AF    enthusiastic 

The  Air  Force  is  described  as  "highly  en- 
thusiastic" about  its  planes  with  special 
praise  directed  to  lis  radar-controlled,  mach 
1.2  (approximately  900  mlle-an-hour)  speed 
at  treetop  level,  and  the  accuracy  of  Its  mis- 
sile and  bombing  systems. 

Despite  the  Air  Force  reaction,  the  weight 
worries  combined  with  the  long  history  of 
controversy  have  moved  some  Navy  men  to 
seek  an  alternative. 

That  alternative,  soon  to  be  presented  to 
If^natius.  reportedly  calls  lor  a  smaller  plane 
that  would  be  capable  of  far  less  "loiter" 
lime  than  the  F-lllB  and  would  carry  only 
four  missiles — perhaps  shorter-range  Spar- 
row types — compared  to  the  F-lllB's  six  nu- 
clear-tipped Phoenix  missiles.  The  alternative 
reportedly  would  use  the  swing-wing  design 
of  the  F-lllB,  its  Phoenix  fire  control  sys- 
tom,  tile  same  engine  and  the  highly  success- 
ful pilot  escape  capsule,  although  this  Is  a 
major  weight  factor. 

"It  would  Just  be  a  scaled  down  F-lllB," 
said  one  aircraft  expert  partial  to  the  F-111. 

"They've  already  got  a  better  airplane  with 
bett<'r  firepower  and,  If  they're  stlU  worried 
about  weight  after  the  carrier  tests,  they  can 
drop  two  of  the  missiles  and  reduce  the  fuel 
capacity." 

Aviation  industry  men  estimate  It  would 
take  at  least  three  or  four  years  and  t300 
million  to  $400  million  to  develop  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  F-IUB.  Huge  cancellation 
costs  also  would  be  Involved,  In  the  mean- 
time, they  point  out,  the  carrier  forces  would 
enter  the  1970s  without  the  type  of  plane 
necessary  for  their  role  as  strategic  deter- 
rents. The  F-4  presumably  would  be  used 
to  bridge  the  gap. 

Some  Navy  men  are  said  to  regard  an  F- 
lllB  substitute  as  an  "Interim"  airplane 
that  would  pave  the  way  for  development, 
about  1975,  of  a  follow-on.  Navy-designed 
all-purpose  carrier  fighter. 

Tomorrow:  The  argument  over  a  carrier's 
strategic  role. 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  14.  1968) 

Will    F-lllB    Fill    the    Bill? — Carriers 
Wait  fob  Planes 
(By    Ray   McHugh  1 

Washington. — In  1960  and  1961.  the  Navy 
convinced  Congress  that  its  aircraft  earners 
constituted  a  major  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent system  for  the  1970s— part  of  a  balanced 
"mix"  that  was  to  Include  Polaris  submarines, 
intercontinental  missiles  and  long-range 
bombers. 

The  carrier  already  had  been  accepted  as 
the  most  versatile  weapons  system  In  the 
U.S.  arsenal.  Its  nuclear  deterrent  role,  how- 
ever, posed  tjie  question  of  survivability.  All 
U.S.  straugic  weapons  are  designed  for  coun- 
terattack, not  first  strike. 

How  was  the  carrier  to  be  defended  In  event 
of  nuclear  surprise  attack,  particularly  In  an 
age  when  orbiting  satellite  could  track  its 
movements? 

The  answer  was  a  sophisticated  air  defense 
svstem  built  around  a  high-performance  air- 
plane that  could  loiter  in  the  skies  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  carrier  for  up  to  four  hours, 
that  could  streak  to  any  trouble  area  at  more 
than  1,500  mllee  an  hour  and  could  defend 
its   carrier  home   against  attack  with  auto- 
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matlc-flrlng,  guided  nuclear  missiles— pref- 
erably six  of  them— that  could  be  programed 
to  hit  as  many  Incoming  aircraft. 

CARRIERS     BUILT 

On  the  promise  that  such  an  airplane  and 
missile  system  was  possible,  the  carrier  pro- 
gram went  forward.  The  America  and  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  were  built.  The  nuclear- 
powered  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  Is  about  to  be 
built  at  Newport  News,  Va..  and  two  sister 
ships  of  the  Nlmltz  class  are  planned. 

Now  the  Navy  may  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  major  change  In  that  air  defense  sys- 
tem— and  another  major  controversy. 

The  airplane  selected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  1970s  was  the  much-cussed  and 
discussed  TPX,  or  P-lll.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  Insisted  on  the  principle 
of  commonality — one  airplane  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 

A  heated  competition  between  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  and  the  Boeing  Co.  found 
General  Dynamics'  design  winning  evalua- 
tion tesU.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  then  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  overruled  the  evaluation  board 
McNamara  overruled  LeMay  and  the  battle 
was  on. 

INVESTIGATION    ASKED 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  naturally 
concerned  for  Boeing  which  has  its  main 
plant  at  Seattle,  asked  Sen.  John  McClellan, 
D-Ark.,  chairman  of  the  government  Inves- 
tigations subcommittee  to  look  into  the 
contract,  particularly  to  learn  If  political 
influence  had  been  a  factor.  The  General 
Dynamics  plant  selected  to  build  the  plane 
was  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

McClellan  asked  McNamara  to  delay  the 
contract  signing.  McNamara  refused  and  the 
controversy  over  the  airplane  was  broadened 
into  a  test  of  will  between  the  secretary  and 
the  senator. 

Eighteen  weeks  of  hearings  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  proved  Inconclusive.  No 
political  influence  was  proved  and  subcom- 
mittee evaluations  did  not  upset  the  selection 
of  General  Dynamics.  Air  Force  Secretary 
Eugene  Zuckert  was  the  key  defender  of  the 
contract. 

The  hearings  ended  with  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  but  the  subcommittee 
has  kept  an  .nvestlgator  working  on  the 
P-111  programs. 

STUDY    MULLED 

Sen.- John  Stennls,  D-Mlss..  chairman  of 
the  military  preparedness  subcommittee, 
may  Involve  the  P-lllB  In  his  planned 
hearings  on  the  "aircraft  gap"  that  has  de- 
veloi)ed  because  of  losses  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Congress  also  must  approve  funds  for 
the  F-lllB"s  carrier  trials  and  the  30  planes 
that  are  programmed  for  this  year. 

The  principal  difference  In  the  General 
Dynamics  and  Boeing  designs,  according  to 
aviation  experts,  Is  that  Boeing  In  effect 
proposed  building  two  airplanes — one  for 
the  Air  Force  and  one  for  the  Navy,  This 
appealed  to  those  Navy  men  who  were  sus- 
picious of  the  commonality  theory  and  reluc- 
tant to  surrender  a  major  fleet  defense  sys- 
tem to  primary  control  of  the  Air  Force. 

One  major  problem  for  the  Navy  was  that 
assignment  of  the  prime  authority  to  the  Air 
Force  cut  off  the  normal  Navy  procedure  of 
working  directly  with  contractors.  General 
Dynamics  tried  to  skirt  this  problem  by  as- 
signing fabrication  of  the  Navy's  F-lllB  to 
the  Grumman  Co.  of  Long  Island,  a  firm  well 
versed  In  naval  aviation. 

The  Air  Force  retained  its  major  contract 
position  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
buying  more  than  1,300  of  the  warplanes, 
while  the  Navy  had  contracted  for  253.  Navy 
experts  found  they  had  to  go  to  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  for 
information  on  their  own  airplane. 

ADMINISTRATION    HIT 

How  much  the  Interservice  rivalry  afTected 
the  F-m  program  Is  debated,  but  men  at 
General   Dynamics   argue    that   many   com- 
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plaints  against  their  F-IU  are  really  com- 
plaints against  the  administrative  machine 
that  the  Defense  Department  put  together 
to  oversee  Its  development. 

The  disclosure  last  month  that  some  Navy 
men  quietly  obtained  from  Grumman  and 
other  firms  .m  ulternative  to  the  F-lllB 
rai.';es  major  questions. 

The  alternative  proposals,  called  the  303- 
60  Project,  do  not  meet  the  1961  specifica- 
tions for  a  fleet  .lir  defense  system.  The  air- 
plane would  be  .smaller,  but  it  would  not 
have  the  'loiter"  time  the  Navy  Insisted  upon 
and  It  would  be  armed  with  only  four  mis- 
siles instead  of  the  six  nuclear-tipped  Phoe- 
nix mi-sslles  on  which  ."^o  much  time  and 
tn:  ney  have  been  expended. 

CANCELLATION    COSTLY 

No  one  i.";  ready  to  predict  congressional 
reaction  if  the  303-60  Project  is  carried  to 
Capitol  Hill  The  F-lllB  has  taken  a  pum- 
melmg  in  Congress  and  the  press,  but  it 
now  IS  about  to  beeln  carrier  tests.  The  Air 
Force  version  of  the  plane  Is  jjerforming  very 
well 

If  the  F-lllB  is  canceled,  it  means  huge 
settlement  payments  W  General  Dynamics 
and  a  three- to- four-year  wait  for  the  new 
craft.  It  also  could  Jeopardize  the  Navy's 
plans  for  a  new  tighter  plane  in  the  mid-70s. 

The  Navv  and  the  Air  Force  are  looking 
ahead  to  replacing  the  McDonald  P-4  that 
h.is  proved  the  top  plane  in  Vietnam.  The 
.Air  Force  has  a  study  underway  on  an  "FX'" 
ftghter  The  Navy  program  is  tagged  "VFAX." 

The  two  planes  would  use  the  same  en- 
gines and  have  other  common  features. 

The  Navy  has  postponed  a  start  on  Its  new 
fighter  design,  giving  priority  to  a  new  "VSX" 
antisubmarine  plane. 

Some  Navy  men  who  favor  a  substitute  for 
the  F-lllB  argue  that  the  F-4  can  fill  the 
gap  until  a  lighter  swing-wing  plane  is  ready 
for  carrier  duty  and  that  the  Navy  then  can 
concentrate  on  a  truly  complete.  Independent 
air  weapons  system  for  the  late  1970s. 

McNamara  will  be  gone,  they  argue,  and 
the  way  will  be  open  for  more  traditional  de- 
velopment of  an  airplane.  Some  also  reason 
that  Congress,  frequently  at  odds  with  Mc- 
Namara, •A'lll  not  be  too  upset  at  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  F-lllB  despite  the  cost  involved. 

They  admit  a  cancellation  would  be  a 
gamble.  They  are  ulking  about  multlblllion- 
doUar  programs  in  a  time  of  severe  budget 
strains. 
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Greek  people  themselves,  and  one  which 
will  not  be  cast  aside  as  lightly  as  some 
may  think.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Greece  and  talk  not  only  with 
the  military  "caretaker"  officials  there, 
but  with  the  people  represented  by  the 
government. 

I  remain  entirely  convinced  that 
Greece's  firm  determination  to  return  to 
its  traditions  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  unyielding. 

It  is  significant  that  we,  as  Americans 
who  share  with  the  Greek  people  a  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  our  support  to  the 
people  of  Greece  in  their  observance  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  inde- 
pendence. 


The  Independence  of  Greece 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
distinct  honor  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  147  years  of  independence  in 
Greece. 

After  nearly  four  centuries  of  servitude 
under  the  Turks,  the  Greek  people  de- 
clared a  war  of  independence  in  1821. 
This  determined  revolt  was  ultimately 
successful,  and  in  1832  the  plight  of  the 
Greek  people  was  recognized  and  their 
independence  granted  by  the  Turks. 

It  is,  indeed,  significant  to  observe  the 
undying  spirit  of  democracy  which  con- 
tinues to  live  in  Greece  today,  despite 
the  internal  strife  experienced  by  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  the 
sincerity  of  the  present  ruling  regime  in 
Greece  to  restore  the  basic  democratic 
principles  founded  by  these  people.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  thinking. 

Democracy  is  a  tradition  among  the 
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Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  New  Chief  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  acted  wisely  in  naming  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen  to  succeed  John  W.  Gardner  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

A  man  of  broad  experience  and  know- 
how.  Mr.  Cohen  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  job.  He  came  to  Washington  in 
the  1930's  fresh  out  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Since  that  time,  except  for  a 
hiatus  as  a  college  professor  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Mr.  Cohen 
has  worked  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  solve  this  Nation's  social 
problems.  He  has  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  programs  ranging  from  the  so- 
cial security  system  of  the  thirties  to  the 
medicare  system  of  the  sixties.  He  has  a 
depth  of  experience  and  knowledge  par- 
alleled by  few  men  in  Washington. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  March 
24  Washington  Post  cites  the  skills,  both 
legislative  and  administrative,  that  Mr. 
Cohen  brings  to  his  new  job.  With  per- 
mission I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  places  In  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Cabinet  posts  a  man  qualified  by 
expert  knowledge  in  the  field,  by  skill  as  a 
legislative  adviser  and  by  proficiency  as  an 
administrator. 

He  was  among  the  recruits  of  Government 
gathered  In  by  President  Kennedy's  remark- 
able talent  hunt  in  1961 — a  part  of  that  class 
of  distinguished  governmental  servants 
which  included  Robert  McNamara,  Dean 
Rusk,  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Unlike  some  of  the  "recruits," 
of  course,  he  had  a  long  record  of  Govern- 
ment service  before  his  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  where  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration found  him. 

The  British  government  with  its  career 
civil  servants  staffing  the  departments  below 
the  top  level  and  its  politicians  heading  them 
may  have  a  happier  solution  to  the  problem 
of  combining  careerism  and  politics  In  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  government 
Cabinet  level  of  wliich  was  recruited  wholly 
from  subordinate  ranks  would  suffer  an  in- 
ternal sclerosis  eventually.  The  infusion,  at 
the  top,  of  outside  talents,  amateur  enthu- 


siasm and  political  sklU  helps  keep  our  mam- 
moth bureaucracy  from  succumbing  to  in- 
breeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  however,  we  have  an 
institution  where  experience  and  training 
and  professional  knowledge  are  at  a  premium. 
In  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  President  has  an  ad- 
ministrator as  well  endowed  with  these  qual- 
ifications as  any  in  the  country.  His  long  and 
close  relations'  with  Congress.  In  drafting 
most  of  the  social  legislation  of  our  time,  has 
given  him  some  of  the  political  feel  that 
many  other  careerists  might  lack. 

The  nomination,  for  all  these  reasons,  will 
be  widely  applauded  wherever  the  problems 
of  the  Department  are  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 


The  Right  to  Fair  Housing 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALlrORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1968 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
delay  in  bringing  to  a  vote  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  both  unwarranted  legislative  stall- 
ing and  dangerous  evasion  of  respon- 
sibility in  meeting  the  crisis  in  race 
relations  in  our  country. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  current 
session  is  too  busy  to  dispose  of  congres- 
sional business  or  that  more  important 
matters  must  first  be  taken  care  of. 
Actually,  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
beginning  to  drift  away  from  duties  in 
Washington  because  they  find  little  legis- 
lative business  to  keep  them  occupied. 

But  more  important  for  bringing  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  a  vote  is  the  need  for 
Congress  to  meet  its  responsibility  of 
implementing  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  including  open  housing 
legislation. 

In  a  few  weeks  some  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  complaining  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  disrupting  the 
legislative  processes  with  his  mass  dem- 
onstration program.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, if  these  Members  want  to  decide 
the  issue  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  un- 
emotional atmosphere  as  they  will  later 
claim,  what  better  time  than  now  in  the 
quiet,  slow,  and  peaceful  tempo  that 
prevails  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  early 
spring. 

And  just  to  help  some  of  our  Members 
who  put  great  stress  on  public  opinion. 
I  recommend  the  advice  offered  in  the 
following  editorial  of  the  March  11,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
The  Right  to  Fair  Housing 
"Segregation  and  poverty  have  created  In 
the  racial  ghetto  a  destructive  force  totally 
unknown  to  most  white  Americans."  declared 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders in  its  historic  report. 

".  .  .  White  society  is  deeply  implicated 
In  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it. 
white  institutions  maintain  it,  and  white 
society  condones  it." 

In  this  stark  fashion,  the  commission 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  a  fundamental 
social  Injustice  that  has  become  a  symbol  of 
the  dangerous  prejudice  which  divides  us. 

One  of  the  elements  of  that  ghetto  crisis 
Is  the  issue  of  fair  housing — the  right  of 
any  American  to  buy  or  rent  a  home  of  his 
choice. 

It  Is,  unfortunately,  an  Issue  which  can 
cut  both  ways. 
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One  side  Is  determined  to  maintain  the 
barriers  against  non-whites  in  residential 
neighborhoods.  The  other  insists  that  all  dis- 
cretion in  selling  or  renting  be  taken  from 
every  o'WTier  of  a  house  or  apartment  units. 

The  riot  commission  recommends  enact- 
ment of  a  "comprehensive  and  enforceable 
open-occupancy  law"  that  would  prohibit 
housing  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  orlcln. 

Strong  support  for  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion also  has  come  from  a  group  rf  top  U.S. 
industrialists.  As  "businessmen  concerned 
with  the  grave  problems  facing  American 
cities  and  towns  today,"  tliey  believe  this 
legislation  "is  urgently  needed  and  now." 

Their  appeal  was  directed  to  the  Senate, 
which  is  approaching  a  vote  on  such  a  bill 
in  an  atmosphere  compounded  of  politics, 
emotion  and  practicality.  The  business  lead- 
ers—Including Charles  B.  ITiornton,  board 
chairman  of  Litton  Industries,  and  a  riot 
commission  member— not  only  call  for 
prompt  action  on  fair  housing  but  also  for 
new  Job  opportunities,  improved  education 
and  better  community  relations  to  "improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans." 

The  Times  shares  their  concern  and  their 
appeal  for  effective  fair  housing  legislation — 
in  the  knowledge  that  discrimination  Is  ulU- 
mately  a  matter  of  conscience. 

We  believe  that  such  a  bill  should  bar  dis- 
crimination in  anv  single-family  or  multiple- 
unit  dwelling  publicly  i.ssiEtcd  through  fed- 
eral or  state  programs.  A  proper  law  should 
also  cover  tract  developments  and  housing 
owned  by  those  who  are  essentially  engaged 
in  the  business  of  buying  or  selling  prop- 
erties. 

Not  Included  would  be  owner-occupied 
single-family  residences  and  multiple  resi- 
dences of  lour  units  or  less,  which  are  not 
government-assisted  financially. 

.Mthough  federal,  as  well  as  some  state 
and  local,  regulations  are  now  In  effect,  ex- 
isting open-occupancy  rules  represent  only 
a  scattered  and  ineffectual  approach. 

A  sound  national  law  would  help  prevent 
the  widespread  discrimination  th:»t  now  ex- 
ists. For  the  entire  country  :s  deeply  in- 
volved m  the  worsening  crisis  which  has  so 
torn  our  cities  during  the  past  three  sum- 
mers. 

Congress  should  enact  a  workable  fair 
housing  measure  this  year.  Or  else  the  riot 
commission's  ominous  prediction  of  a  United 
States  divided  Into  "two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white— separate  and  unequal"  will  be 
even  closer  to  reality. 
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The  Polish  propaganda  Ik  atouvd  on  two 
coimts  For  one.  It  is  necessary  M  have  "Zion- 
ists" In  some  numbers  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
consplracv  of  anv  consequence  Poland  had  a 
prewar  population  of  3.500,000  Jews  Today, 
after  the  Nazi  slaughters  and  the  emigration 
of  the  genuine  ZlonlEts.  there  are  fewer  than 
30,000  and  they  make  up  less  thrai  one  in  a 
thousand  ot  the  country's  inhablt:'.nts.  In  the 
light  of  this  history  It  is  doubly  disturbing 
to  find  Poland  relying  now  on  a  Nazi-like 
anli-.'-^cmlt:pm. 

The  second  factor  Is  more  fundamcnti\l. 
Poland's  people  and  many  others  know  the 
cause  of  the  student  disturbances  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  Poland's  regime  to  live  up  to  the 
brlt-'ht  promises  on  which  It  came  to  power 
iu  195G.  Not  Zionism,  but  a  stubborn  official 
refusal  to  face  the  necessity  for  economic  and 
political  reforms  1;;  undermining  the  regimes 
authoritv. 

The  contrast  with  neighboring  Czecho- 
slovakia makes  Poland's  backwardness  all 
the  more  striking.  Communists  la  Prague 
are  winning  popular  support  wltli  their  care- 
ful liberalization.  Postwar  Czechoslovakia 
also  once  blamed  Its  troubles  on  Jews.  This 
(occurred  during  the  worst  of  the  Stalinist 
suppressions. 


The  95th  Anniversary  of  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  Puerto  Rico 


Polish  Charges  Absurd 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Polish  Communist  dictator- 
ship to  blame  student  and  public  un- 
rest on  a  fabricated  Zionist  plot.  The 
falsehood  of  this  Communist  propaganda 
of  the  Warsaw  government  is  obvious. 
This  fact  was  effectively  dramatized  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  March  19. 
in  a  very  pointed  commentary  discussing 
the  issue.  The  editorial  follows: 
Polish  Charges  Absurd 
Poland's  Communist  regime  is  making  it- 
self ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the 
world  and  of  its  own  people  with  its  repeated 
charges  that  "Zionists"  are  the  cause  of  Po- 
land's current  unrest.  This  is  as  silly  as  If 
the  Kerner  commission  had  found — as  it  did 
not — that  "Communists"  are  to  blame  for 
ghettos  in  the  United  States. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22,  the  Puerto  Ricans  celebrated 
one  of  the  most  important  days  in  the 
historv  of  democratic  tradition,  and  most 
especially,  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  for 
on  this  date  some  95  years  ago,  in  1873. 
slavery  -was  abolished  forever  in  Puerto 

Rico. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  congratu- 
late the  Puerto  Ricans  on  their  observ- 
ance of  this  great  achievement.  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  them  in  rejoicing  over  their 
good  fortune  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery-  and  establishing  a  democratic 
government  of  the  Wghest  caliber— the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  with  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  Hon. 
Santiago  PoLANCO-AHteEU,  and  I  ■wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  service 
he  has  given  to  his  constituents,  as  well 
as  to  our  great  Nation,  since  he  •was  elect- 
ed on  November  3. 1964. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  ■want  to  also 
wish  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
tinuing success  in  a  relationship  ■^•hich 
has  proven  to  be  fruitful  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  history  of  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico 
dates  back  to  the  15th  and  16th  centurie.'=, 
when  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities 
began  importing  Negro  slaves  from 
Africa.  Soon,  slaverj'  became  a  thriving 
business  and  millions  of  dollars  were  in- 
vested in  human  chattel. 

Slavery,  however,  could  not  thrive  for 
long  in  the  proximity  of  democratic 
tradition.  No  sooner  ■was  there  an  inde- 
pendent United  States,  than  antislavery 
resentment  began  to  gro-w  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  finally,  on  March  22,  1873,  freedom 
was  officially  established.  This  triumph 
in  Puerto  Rico  ■was  greeted  with  cheers 
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by  freemen  everywhere.  The  spirit  en- 
gendered by  this  act  ignited  the  hopes 
of  persons  persecuted  by  tyranny  in  every 
despotism  on  earth. 

Freed  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
slavery,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  have 
worked  together  to  establish  their  land 
in  the  ranks  of  democratic  governments: 
As  a  result,  Puerto  Rico  today  is,  indeed, 
a  credit  to  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  have  a  particularly  warm  feeling  in 
my  heart  for  the  Puerto  Ricans,  for  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  many 
of  them  who  reside  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois.  They  have 
made  many  valuable  contributions,  both 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States, 
to  the  advancement  of  our  mutual  be- 
neficent objectives,  and  so,  today.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  continuing  prosperity  in 
the  years  ahead. 


California  Farming  CooperadTes'  Success 
Story  Continues 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  California's 
farmers  marketing  and  purchasing  co- 
oj>s  again  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  volume  of  business  as  they  have  for 
many  years. 

Their  $1.9  billion  in  sales  tops  all  the 
other  States,  according  to  information 
from  Parmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
reached  my  desk.  That  is  more  than  12 
percent  of  the  total  business  of  all  these 
cooperatives  in  all  States  for  1965-66. 

This  illustrates  again  the  importance 
which  the  prgducers  of  our  State  place 
on  owning  their  own  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing businesses. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  in  the  1968 
Cornerstone,  an  aimual  publication 
showing  the  broad  expanse  of  Califor- 
nia's agricultural  industry.  The  Agricul- 
tural CoxmcU  of  California — a  statewide 
association  of  cooperatives — helped  com- 
pile this  beautifully  done  report. 

This  book  points  out  that  agriculture 
as  California's  largest  industry  supplies 
the  Nation  with  more  than  25  percent  of 
its  table  food,  plus  a  major  share  of  the 
Nation's  premium  quality  natural  fi- 
bers— long-staple  cotton  and  wool. 

This  year's  edition  of  Cornerstone 
points  out  that  California  farmers  are 
big  consumers — spending  more  than  $2.5 
billion  a  year  for  goods  and  services.  To 
produce  their  bounty  of  crops.  Califor- 
nia farmers  borrow  some  $560  million  an- 
nually from  commercial  banks  and  credit 
associations. 

And.  the  book  reports,  the  annual 
harvest  in  California  totals  more  than  $4 
billion  in  farm  value  and  upward  of  $15 
billion  in  market  value. 

The  fact  that  cooperative  volume  in 
California  reaches  nearly  half  the  $4  bil- 
lion total  for  its  agricultural  industry 
shows  the  scope  of  the  utilization  by  the 
State's  farmers  of  cooperatives. 
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The  roster  of  food  names  which  grow- 
ers have  made  famous  through  their  own 
businesses  also  shows  the  stress  Califor- 
nians  place  on  using  cooperatives  to  gain 
greater  marketing  and  bargaining 
strength. 

These  names  include  Sun-Maid  raisms. 
Diamond  walnuts.  Blue  Diamond  al- 
monds, Sunsweet  dried  fruits,  Calavo 
avocados,  Blue  Anchor  fresh  fruits,  Cal- 
cot  cotton,  and  Challenge  dairy  products. 
Sunkist  citrus,  another  bright  name  on 
our  co-op  brand  roster,  is  now  celebrat- 
ing its  75th  year.  It  has  long  stood  out  as 
a  pioneer,  and  a  most  successful  one,  in 
cooperative  marketing.  It  has  put  fresh 
citrus  into  all  our  homes  with  its  pioneer- 
ins  into  finding  methods  to  transport 
and  keep  fresh  fruit  quality  on  the  tables 
of  the  world  the  year  around. 

Comparisons  to  10  years  ago  disclose 
that  California  has  shown  a  considerably 
more  rapid  rise  in  cooperative  business 
than  has  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  U.S.  co-op  business  of  $15.7  billion 
for  1966  was  an  increase  of  61  percent 
over  10  years  earlier.  California's  increase 
over  the  same  decade  was  110  percent. 

California  cooperatives  in  1966  mar- 
keted nearly  $1.8  billion  worth  of  prod- 
ucts through  their  cooperative — nearly 
15  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  $12.3  bU- 
lion.  The  State's  cooperatives  helped 
farmers  obtain  $104  million  worth  of 
their  production  supplies — a  little  over  3 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  $3.1  billion. 

The  410  cooperatives  in  the  State  had 
total  memberships  of  nearly  95.000.  ac- 
cording to  these  latest  statistics  issued 
by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  Some 
duplication  exists  in  this  membership  as 
producers  often  belong  to  more  than  one 
cooperative. 

I  obtained  a  breakdown  of  the  market- 
ing statistics  from  Fanner  Cooperative 
Service  to  get  the  picture  on  kinds  of 
business  these  cooperatives  are  doing  in 
Cahfornia.  It  shows:  Nearly  $789  million 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  more  than  $313 
million  in  sugar,  $173  million  in  cotton, 
nearly  $136  million  in  dairy  products. 
$71.5  million  in  rice,  nearly  $71  million  in 
nuts.  $9.2  million  in  dried  beans.  $1.9  mil- 
lion in  wool,  and  the  balance  in  other 
products. 

Farmers  in  California  and  in  my  con- 
gressional district  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  businesslike  approach  to 
the  marketing  and  purchasing  of  their 
agricultural  enterprises. 
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light.  The  physical  distance  between  our 
two  coimtries  was  obliterated  by  the 
affinity  of  spirit  and  the  kinship  of 
values. 

The  passing  of  time  h£is  not  weakened 
those  initial  ties  forged  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  If  anything,  it  has  strengthened 
and  broadened  them.  In  the  20th  century, 
America  and  Greece  have  always  faced 
together,  in  an  unbreakable  bond  of 
freedom,  all  the  major  threats  to  human 
dignity.  . 

Through  the  years,  whether  m  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  in  the 
war  against  the  Communist  guerrillas,  or 
in  Korea,  they  have  stood  together, 
drawing  strength  from  each  other  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Whatever  the  tem- 
porary vicissitudes  of  politics  may  have 
been,  America  and  Greece  have  stood 
and  will  continue  to  stand  united,  for 
their  ties  are  not  fleeting  products  of 
momentary  enthusiasm  or  expediency, 
but  strong  links  forged  and  strengthened 
by  the  traditions  of  centuries. 
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Greek  Independence  Day,  1968 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
people  celebrate  today  the  147th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  the  Greek  nation, 
after  four  centuries  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, rose  to  claim  its  freedom.  Our  own 
American  Nation,  nurtured  in  the  ideals 
of  classical  Greece,  responded  with 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  the  heroic 
struggle  that  the  Greeks  had  once  again 
launched  in  the  land  where  freedom  and 
democracy  as  ideals  had  first  seen  the 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  will  always 
be  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  their  im- 
mense contributions  in  all  fields  of  hu- 
man learning,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the 
sciences. 

Centuries  before  our  era  Greeks  were 
formulating  political  ideas  and  Ideals 
which  became  the  foundation  of  our 
modern  democratic  political  institutions. 
In  this,  as  we  all  know,  the  Greeks  were 
pioneers  without  rivals  or  equals.  In  the 
sciences  they  broke  new  ground  and  in 
a  sense  paved  the  way  for  modern  scien- 
tific miracles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  with  all  their 
learning  and  genius  for  understanding, 
the  Greeks  proved  incapable  of  ade- 
quately defending  their  political  insti- 
tutions and  were  conquered  by  less  gifted 
but  more  powerfully  organized  peoples. 
The  last  of  these  peoples  were  the  Otto- 
man Turks  who  overran  Greece  more 
•than  500  years  ago  and  made  Greece  a 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
some  400  years.  But  the  Greeks  man- 
aged to  preserve  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  individual  worth.  They  yearned  for 
their  independence,  and  144  years  ago 
they  set  out  to  attain  it. 

On  March  25.  1821.  Archbishop  Ger- 
manos  of  Patras  raised  a  new  national 
emblem  over  his  monastery  at  Kalavryta, 
signaling  the  Greek  revolt  against  the 
Turks.  Thus  began  long  years  of  struggle 
to  establish  a  new  and  free  Greek  nation. 
Though  fighting  against  overwhelming 
odds,  the  Greeks  were  united  in  their 
uncompromising  determination  and  love 
of  liberty.  They  won  the  admiration  of 
other  free  nations,  and  had  their  whole- 
hearted sympathy,  including  that  of  the 
United  States.  We  watched  anxiously 
their  fight,  were  overjoyed  by  their  even- 
tual victory,  and  then  witnessed  the 
newly  independent  nation  grow  from  in- 


fancy to  maturity  in  the  course  of  more 
than  100  years. 

This  country  has  always  taken  keen 
interest  in  the  well-being  and  safety  of 
Greece,  and  we  have  done  our  very  best 
to  aid  her  in  many  ways. 

We  found  that  our  confidence  was  not 
misplaced,  our  trust  was  not  misinter- 
preted and  our  assistance  was  not  mis- 
used for  Greece  has  always  been  one  of 
our  stanchest  allies  in  the  persevering 
struggle  against  the  Communist  domina- 
tion of  the  world. 

On  this  146th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  my  countrymen  in 
wishing  the  Greek  people  every  fruitful 
blessing  of  meaningful  individual  and 
national  life. 


Successful  Small  Businessman  Named 
Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration National  Advisory  Council 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot,  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  today 
announced  that  Robert  O.  Peterson,  of 
San  Diego,  CaUf.,  has  been  made  Chan- 
man  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admmistra- 
tion  National  Advisory  Council. 

Certainly  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr. 
Peterson  and  a  wonderful  commentary 
upon  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  Mr.  Peterson  has  built  a  $42  mil- 
hon  a  year  enterprise  from  a  nickel  ham- 
burger stand.  J  .     , 

The  American  dream  is  cased  m  large 
part  on  the  opportunity  which  every  man 
has  to  establish  a  small  business  and  en- 
deavor to  become  a  successful  big  busi- 
nessman—this is  the  American  dream 
and  Robert  Peterson  symbolizes  this  op- 
portimity  of  our  American  system. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  American  people  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  place  this  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Peterson's  appointment  in 
the  Record: 

Washington.  D.C— Robert  O.  Peterson  of 
San  Diego,  California,  who  won  fame  by  run- 
ning a  nickel  hamburger  stand  into  a  $42 
million  a  year  enterprise,  today  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion National  Advisory  Council. 

SBA  Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  today,  said.  "I 
know  few  people  in  the  nation  who  could 
bring  as  much  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  the  problems  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity We  are  fortunate,  as  is  small  busi- 
ness, to  have  him  as  the  liaison  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  as  well  as  a 
consultant  and  advisor  on  new  and  better 
ways  to  help  small  business." 

Peterson,  52,  who  Is  also  well  known  for  his 
successful  efforts  in  raising  funds  for  scien- 
tlftc  and  cultural  activities,  is  a  native  San 
Diegan.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  with  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  in  1938. 

At  first  a  salesman  of  life  insurance,  in 
1941  he  turned  to  the  restaurant  business 
with  the  purchase  of  a  small  drive-in  ham- 
burger stand.  He  was  hardly  started  beforfe 
his  naval  reserve  unit  was  called  to  active 
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duty  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor.  He  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  yeoman,  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1945  as  a  lieutenant.  During  his 
wartime  service  his  business  was  operated  by 
associates,  Peterson  returned  to  his  business 
iuid  expansion  was  swift.  By  1946  he  had  four 
restaurants  which  became  the  nucleus  ol 
Foodmaker.  Inc.,  the  parent  company  whlcn 
supplied  all  the  units. 

Foodmaker,  of  which  Peterson  was  Board 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  earlier 
this  month  was  acquired  by  Ralston  Purina 
Company  In  which  he  will  become  a  board 
member  and  corporate  vice  president. 

A  former  president  of  the  San  Diego  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Bureau,  he  is  also 
president  of  Theatre  and  Arts  Foundation  of 
San  Diego,  which,  with  University  of  Cali- 
fornia .San  Diego,  will  build  a  performing 
arts  complex  in  La  JoUa  in  the  near  future. 
For  this  project  Peterson  and  Richard  Silber- 
man,  a  business  associate  and  fellow  patron 
of  the  arts,  raised  more  than  $2  million  in 
little  more  than  a  year. 

Peterson  is  ;  1? o  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Southern  California  First  National  Bank,  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Physiological  Research  Laboratory  of 
Scripps  "institution  of  Oceanography,  pres- 
ident of  the  Foundation  for  Oce.-'n  Research, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  COMBO  (Com- 
bined Arts  of  San  Diego,  which  aided  the 
Globe  Theater,  the  San  Diego  Symphony 
Association,  and  the  San  Diego  Opera  Guild) . 
Peterson  succeeds  Mrs.  Georgia  Neese  Gray, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as 
head  of  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

Peterson  and  his  wife  Laurie  reside  in  San 
Diego. 


The  90th  Congress  and  Law  Enforcement 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  had  their  fill  of 
crime  and  lawlessness.  It  is  a  time  for 
action.  The  State  and  local  police  de- 
partments, which  have  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  in  this 
countrj',  need  help.  Rapid  increases  in 
the  incidence  of  crime  have  outstripped 
the  local  police  agencies  power  and  re- 
sources to  deal  with  them.  Today,  crime 
is  a  major  national  problem. 

The  FBI  reports  that  the  crime  rate  is 
growing  five  times  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. A  moment's  glance  at  current 
crime  statistics  provokes  concern. 
Throughout  the  Nation  five  crimes  are 
committed  every  minute.  There  is  one 
murder  committed  every  hour,  one  rob- 
bery every  4>2  minutes,  one  burglary 
every  27  seconds,  and  one  auto  theft 
every  minute. 

All  the  while  crime  is  increasing,  our 
police  forces  are  understaffed  and  under- 
paid. There  are  today  about  50.000 
vacancies  on  police  forces.  The  average 
patrolman  in  the  large  city— where  the 
worst  crime  problems  are— wUl  receive 
a  starting  salary  of  only  $5,300. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  in  responding  to  this  dramatic  sit- 
uation—a role  which  includes  financial 
support  for  planning,  training,  and 
equipping  local  law-eniorcement  offi- 
cers I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  90th  Congress  which,  having  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  Federal  help  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
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cies  responded  in  1967  with  positive  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  chaUenge.  And  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me  in 
1968  in  redoubling  our  efforts  to  stamp 
out  this  threat  to  domestic  tranquUlity. 

Yet  the  90th  Congress  has  realized  also 
that  law  enforcement  in  our  constitu- 
tional svstem  of  government  is  a  local 
responsibihly.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  wholeheartedly  support  Federal  help 
to  control  crime  are  just  as  strongly  op- 
posed vo  the  development  of  a  national 
ixilice  force. 

Local  ixilice  protection  is  one  of  tne 
strongest  traditions  in  American  gov- 
ernment. The  city  of  New  York  has  more 
law-enforcement  oilicers  than  the  entire 
Federal  Government.  Of  the  40,000  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  this  Nation, 
more  than  39,750  are  local,  while  some 
"00  are  State,  and  the  remaining  few  are 
Federal.  Of  ihc  371,000  full-time  law- 
enforcement  oflicers  in  the  Nation. 
308,000  are  local.  40,000  are  State,  and 
onlv  23.000  are  Federal.  . .     tv. 

The  anticrime  legislation  passed  by  the 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   90th 
Congress  does  nothing  to  upset  this  tra- 
dition  No  one  would  have  us  do  other- 
wise Yet  no  one  would  want  us  to  see  our 
safety   and   liberty   jeopardized   by   our 
failing  to  have  every  level  of  government 
respond  to  these  rising  crime  conditions. 
In    this    tradition,   Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  passed  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  which  would  provide  Federal 
funds  to  State  and  local  povernments 
for  improvements  in  the  court  and  cor- 
rectional systems,  for  additional  train- 
ing and  education  programs  for  police- 
men   for  the  acquisition  and  utilization 
of  new  scientific  and  electronic  equip- 
ment to  modernize  criminal  apprehen- 
.sion   and  for  the  construction  of  needed 
new  facilities  such  as  crime  laboratories 
and  poUce  academies.  This  legislation  is 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  this  measure. 

In  addition  to  this  major  piece  of  anti- 
crime  loeislation,  the  House,  realizing 
that  it  is  the  Nation's  young  people  who 
more  ond  more  account  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  growing  crime  rate, 
passed  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  which  provides 
grants  to  the  States  to  thwart  this  seri- 
ous trend.  This  bill  also  is  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  did 
pass  last  rear  a  measui---  treating  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  in  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  This  cen- 
ter is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  court  system. 

And  already  this  year,  the  House  has 
voted  to  curb  auto  thefts  by  prohibiting 
the  mailing  to  the  general  public  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  these  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
ready  to  support  additional  measures  to 
help  reduce  the  soaring  crime  rates. 

The  President  in  his  February  7  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  crime  called  lor 
adequate  funds  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies  under  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crune  Control  Act,  for  leg- 
islation to  make  tne  manufacture  and 
sale  of  LSD  a  felony  and  the  possession 
of  this  dangerous  drug  a  misdemeanor. 
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and  for  a  measure  to  make  It  a  felony  to 
incite  or  organize  a  riot. 

I  iirge  the  Congress  to  take  quick  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  enlarge  its  attack  on  organized 
gambling  and  syndicate  crime  and  mod- 
ernize the  Federal  prisons'  crlmmal  cor- 
rection system.  In  addition,  I  support 
legislation  to  insure  better  coordination 
between  law-enforcement  agencies,  leg- 
islation to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  weapons,  and  legislation  to  add  ad- 
ditional Federal  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers in  the  FBI  and  the  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
Even  if  all  these  proposals  were  en- 
acted into  law,  the  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem would  not  be  solved.  But  the  initia- 
tive would  be  decisively  captured,  and 
law-enforcement  officials  would  be  given 
the  support  they  need  to  control  crime. 

Mr  Speckker,  the  administration  and 
the  gbth  Congress  have  taken  initial  and 
appropriate  steps  to  attack  crime  in  this 
countrj".  Since  1960  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  tripled  the  funds  devoted  to 
fighting  crime.  Yet  last  year  property 
valued  at  almost  $4  billion  was  lost 
through  criminal  actions. 

Therefore,  we  must  push  ahead  with 
additional  legislation  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  For 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  the 
first  duty  of  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  United 

Passed  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
City  council  of  the  City  of  Mill  Valley  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1968. 

Albert  E.  Whtti, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mill  Valley. 
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MUl  Valley,  Calif.,  Council  ReioluHon 
Supports  Peace  Policy 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er daily  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
in'  positions  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility are  calling  for  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  have  joined  the  many 
who  have  already  spoken  and  they  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
mediately formulate  a  policy  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  an  orderly  withdrawal  from 
the  present  untenable  position  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  Uke  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  entire  resolution  of  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Mill  Valley  as  one  example 
of  the  great  concern  in  our  country  for 
peace.  The  resolution  follows: 
Besoltttion  No.  4197 
TO  the   President   and  the   Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 
Whereas,    we    the    members    of    the    City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Mill  Valley.  California, 
are  deeply  concerned  with  our  nation's  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Viet  Nam. 

Let  it  be  resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Immediately  for- 
mulate a  policy  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  an 
orderly  withdrawal  from  the  present  un- 
tenable position  of  the  United  States: 

Let  it  be  further  resolved.  That  we  do  not 
believe  there  can  ever  be  a  military  solution 
in  Viet  Nam  but  that  there  must  be  a  poli- 
tical solution  Implemented  by  the  President 


A  "Community  of  Fear"  in  Rhodesia 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 
Mr   FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  article,  written  by  Alfred 
Friendlv,  Jr.,  for  the  March  24  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  reports  on  the  grow- 
ing oppressiveness  and  tension  in  Rho- 
desia, to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord: 
Open  Oppression 
S.MisBUHT,  RHonESiA.— Two  Separate,  silent 
nations  are  joined  here  in  a  community  of 
fear    Rhodesia's  quarter  of  a  million  whites 
have   withdrawn   into   themselves    after   the 
exuberant  defiance  that  followed  their  uni- 
lateral     declaraUon     of      independence     28 
months   a«o.   Rhodesia's  4.3    million   blacks, 
'eaderless    and    insecure,    have    reached    the 
point  of  fearing  each  other  almost  as  much 
as  thev  fear  their  rulers. 

•Dont  blame  the  situation  on  (Prime 
Minister  I  Ian  Smith."  advises  an  English- 
man who  has  lived  here  for  20  years.  "He  is 
simply  the  logical  outcome  of  a  steady  trend, 
a  policy  established  by  the  very  first  settlers. 
They  patronised  the  African  under  the  pre- 
tense of  helping  him  to  progress.  Now  there's 
less  hvpocrisv.  The  oppression  is  more  open. ' 
Rhodesia  has  never  been  a  nation  where 
black  and  white  met  on  equal  terms.  What 
progress  there  was  toward  multiraciallsm 
during  the  1953-63  period  when  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  federated  with  what  are  now 
Zambia  and  Malawi  is  now  being  reversed. 


BREAKING    POINT 

"Things  have  been  going  on  like  this  for  a 
very  long  time.  60  vears  or  more,"  an  African 
intellectual  savs  as  he  looks  out  over  the  cool, 
green  prosperity  of  Salisbury's  rolling  pla- 
teau. "The  breaking  point  arrives  in  indi- 
viduals at  different  stages,  but  now,  at  least. 
Is  a  point  beyond  which  no  African  can  say 
things  are  good." 

For  him  and  for  many  others  the  turning 
point  came  March  6  when  three  Africans 
were  hanged  In  Salisbury  prison  despite  re- 
prieves granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  sov- 
ereign Rhodeslans  still  say  is  their  Queen. 
The  screw  was  turned  another  notch  on 
March  10  when  two  more  blacks  went  to  the 
scaffold  to  die  for  the  murder  of  a  subchief 
killed  in  1964. 

That  same  dav.  however,  the  Government 
said  it  had  commuted  the  death  sentences 
of  nine  others  to  "various  terms  of  impris- 
onment" and  granted  stays  of  execution  of 
unspecified  duration  to  four  men.  The  four 
were  among  35  whose  reprieves  were  an- 
nounced later  in  the  week  when  the  Govern- 
ment said  it  was  giving  further  considera- 
tion to  33  more  death  sentences. 

When  the  two  hangings  were  announced 
in  a  tj-pewritten  notice  taped  to  the  prison 
door  that  Monday  morning,  the  father  of  one 
of  the  men  keened  his  indignation  in  a  high- 
pitched  stream  of  incomprehensible  grief 
directed  at  the  prison's  blank  facade.  Rela- 
tives of  four  others  whose  executions  were 
also  scheduled  to  take  place  that  day  con- 
tinued to  wait  beneath  the  fluttering  British 
and   Rhodeslan    aags    for    news    that   never 

came.  ,        ,    »      „ 

An  African  baker,  handing  bread  to  a 
cUent  the  next  mornlrg,  said  of  the  hang- 
ings and  the  mysterious  reprieves,  "This  is 
what  Smith  means  when  he  says  he's  bring- 


ing us  Western.  ChrlsUan  clviUzaUon."  To 
an  American  missionary  in  Salisbury,  an 
African  pastor  reported.  "We're  getting  hate. 

lust  hate."  ..   ^    ,  ■ 

Still  however,  the  vast  mass  of  Rhodesia  s 
Africans  made  no  move  to  protest  either  the 
executions  of  men  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  regard  as  heroes  or  the  slow,  steady  en- 
croachment on  their  economic  and  political 
freedoms.  ,  .  ,, 

No  African  voices  were  lifted  In  public 
against  these  steps  nor  against  others  that 
will  end  African  nap-taking  on  the  staid 
lawns  of  downtown  Cecil  Square  and  will 
make  the  city's  central,  beautiful  swimming 
pool  a  "white-only"  preserve.  There  are  no 
voices  to  be  raised.  The  145  top  leaders  of 
the  two  competing,  banned  nationalist 
parties  are  in  detention  camps.  Another  400 
are  restricted  to  their  homes. 

NEW    INCURSIONS 

While  both  parties  maintain  exile  orga- 
nizations in  Zambia  to  the  north,  their 
propaganda  seems  directed  as  much  against 
each  other  as  against  the  Smith  regime  and 
their  Communist-aided  guerrilla  training 
for  perhaps  1,000  recruits  has  produced  little 

success.  ,  ,„j 

Last  week,  Rhodeslan  security  forces  aided 
bv  South  African  police,  claimed  to  have 
killed  14  guerrillas  who  crossed  the  Zam- 
bezi River  east  of  a  Kariba  Dam.  Typically 
closemouthed  about  the  first  sizable  incur- 
sion since  last  August,  Rhodeslan  officials 
declined  to  confirm  reports  that  some  50 
"Freedom  Fighters'  had  pushed  through  the 
border  combat  zone  after  killing  two  Rho- 
deslan soldiers  and  were  moving  through 
thickly  forested  country  toward  Salisbury. 

Designed  to  capitalize  on  the  resentment 
of  the  recent  executions,  the  Infiltration  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  little  popular  support 
from  Rhodeslan  Africans  through  whose 
territory  the  guerrillas  were  being  pursued. 
Nonetheless,  the  threat  from  outside  re- 
mains sufficiently  real  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment last  November  extended  the  manda- 
tory death  sentence  to  those  found  carrying 
"any  arms  of  war"  who  could  not  prove  they 
were  not  guerrillas.  Now  that  the  time  has 
come  to  carry  out  such  sentences,  however, 
the  regime  seems  to  be  recoiling  from  Its 
own  harsh  deterrent  policy.  Still  It  has  not 
relaxed  Its  security  vigilance. 

Agreeing  that  Africans  so  far  resent  the 
political  system  far  less  than  they  resent  its 
process  of  slowly  excluding  them  from  ma- 
terial well-being,  an  African  Intellectual 
prophesied,  "Now  people  haven't  been  badly 
affected,  but  when  their  children  who  are 
small  have  only  a  small  plot  to  farm,  then 
they  will  stand  up  and  resist."  He  main- 
tained It  would  not  be  a  battle  of  hate  be- 
tween black  and  white,  "but  a  war  so  that 
.the  black  and  white  people  can  hve  to- 
gether." 

Pew  here  would  concur  In  his  optimism. 
"If  I  knew  where  the  Freedom  Fighters 
were  "  said  a  younger  African  who  has  spent 
his  working  years  trying  to  use  Christian 
ethics  to  solve  racial  inequities,  "I  would 
Join  them  right  now." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


H,  Rap  Brown  and  the  Rule  of  Law 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  at 
once  ironic  and  reassuring  that  those 
who  bitterly  attack  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  United  States  are  still  eligible  to  use 
all  legal  recourses  to  the  fullest  extent. 
For  example,  H.  Rap  Brown  was  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 


nating Committee  in  1967  when  he  was 
quoted  in  the  SNCC  pamphlet  "Who  Are 
the  Real  Outlaws?"  as  saying: 

That  government  which  makes  laws  that 
vou  and  I  are  supposed  to  obey,  without  let- 
ting us  be  a  part  of  the  government  ...  Is 
an  illegal  government.  The  men  who  pass 
those  laws  are  outlaws;  the  police  who  en- 
lorce  those  laws  are  outlaws  and  murderers. 

In  its  decision  affirming  the  court  or- 
der restricting  Browns'  travel  privileges 
during  pending  extradition  action,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit stated  in  part: 

In  releasing  Brown,  without  a  bond,  to  the 
custody  of  his  lawyer  and  Imposing  the  con- 
dition that  Brown  remain  In  New  York,  ex- 
cept for  travel  necessary  to  his  defense  of 
criminal  prosecuUons,  the  judge  displayed 
great  consideration  for  Brown  and  his  duties 
as  the  chairman  of  the  organization  he  heads. 

Brown  and  others  of  his  ilk  would 
scrap  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  in 
the  meantime  they  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  its  protection. 

I  place  the  decision  of  the  above-men- 
tioned court  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Fogel  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[US     Court     of     Appeals.     Fourth     Circuit. 

Argued  Oct.  5,  1967,  Decided  Nov.  28,  1967) 
H.  Rap  Brown,  Appellant,  v.  Hon.  Raymond 

Fogel.    City    Sergeant,    Alexandria.    Va., 

Appellee 

I  No.  118021 

Proceedings  for  modification  of  or Jcr  which 
granted  petitioner's  release  on  bail  pending 
determination  of  validity  of  state  extradition 
warrant.  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond. 
Robert  R.  Merhlge,  Jr.,  J.,  denied  relief  and 
petitioner  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals. 
Haynsworth,  Chief  Judge,  held  that  district 
court  did  not  abuse  Its  discretion  in  condi- 
tioning grant  of  release  of  petitioner  upon 
petitioner's  remaining  in  general  custody  of 
his  attorney  In  specified  area  except  for  travel 
for  appearance  in  courts  in  which  criminal 
charges  were  pending  against  him  and  for 
necessary  preparation  for  defending  such 
charges,  and  that  said  limitation  did  not 
Infringe  on  petitioner's  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  speech. 

Affirmed. 

Albert  V.  Bryan.  Circuit  Judge,  dissented. 

1.  Habeas  Corpus  C=>45(1):  District  court 
did  not  lack  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  peti- 
tion for  WTlt  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  re- 
lease on  ball  pending  litigation  of  validity 
of  state  extradition  warrant. 

2.  Habeas  Corpus  <>345.3(l):  Exhaustion 
of  remedies  doctrine  is  not  jurisdictional. 

3.  Habeas  Corpus  C=45.3(l):  Exhaustion 
of  remedies  doctrine  is  rule  of  comity,  which. 
in  our  federal  system,  should  be  faithfully 
applied  In  absence  of  unusual  circumstances. 
28  U.S.C.A.  §  2254. 

4.  Habeas  Corpus  <:^45.3(1)  :  Where  state 
released  petitioner  without  seeking  review  of 
district  court's  order  which  granted  his  re- 
lease pending  determination  of  validity  of 
extradition  warrant,  state  could  not  subse- 
quently claim  that  district  court  should  not 
have  released  petitioner  because  petitioner 
had  not  exhausted  his  state  remedies. 

5.  Habeas  Corpus  C=il03:  Where  state, 
without  seeking  review,  compiled  with  dis- 
trict court  order  granting  petitioner  his  re- 
lease pending  determination  of  validity  of 
extradition  warrant,  state  waived  all  objec- 
tions except  those  strictly  jurisdictional. 

6.  Habeas  Corpus  C=111C1):  District 
court  did  not  abuse  Its  discretion  In  condi- 
tioning grant  of  release  on  ball  of  petitioner 
pending  determination  of  validity  of  state 
extradition  warrant  upon  petitioner's  re- 
maining In  general  custody  of  his  attorney 
in  specified  area  except  for  travel  for  ap- 


pearance In  courts  In  which  criminal 
charges  were  pending  against  him  and  for 
necessary  preparation  for  defending  such 
charges. 

7.  Ball  C=49:  Release  on  bail  may  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  conditions  and  limita- 
tions. 

8.  Criminal  Law  C=99:  OrdlnarUy.  Ille- 
gality in  arrest  confers  no  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

9.  Extradition  0=^39:  Governor  of  asylum 
state  is,  ordinarily,  entitled  to  assume  that 
fugitive's  constitutional  rights  will  be  pro- 
tected in  demanding  state. 

10.  Constitutional  Law  C=90:  Court's  re- 
fusal to  modify  Its  order  which  released  pe- 
titioner on  ball  but  which  conditioned  such 
release  upon  petitioner's  remaining  in  gen- 
eral custody  of  his  attorney  m  particular 
area  except  for  travel  necessary  to  defend 
charges  against  petitioner  did  not  Infringe 
on  petitioner's  constitutional  right  to  free- 
dom of  speech.   U.S.C.A.Const.   Amend.   1. 

William  M.  Kunstler.  New  York  City,  lor 
appellant. 

Reno  S.  Harp,  III.  Asst.  Atty,  Gen.  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  appellee. 

Before  Haynsworth,  Chief  Judge,  ana 
Bryan  and  Winter,  Circuit  Judges. 
Haynsworth,  Chief  Judge: 
H.  Rap  Brown  seeks  relief  in  this  court 
from  a  condition  Imposed  upon  him  by  the 
District  Court  in  ordering  his  release,  on  his 
own  recognizance,  from  the  custody  of  Vir- 
ginia officials  detaining  him  under  an  extra- 
dition warrant.  The  District  Court's  order 
requires  Brown  to  remain  in  the  general 
custody  of  his  attorney  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  except  for  travel  for  ap- 
pearances in  courts  in  which  criminal 
charges  are  pending  against  him  and  for 
necessary  preparation  for  defending  such 
charges.'  Brown  sought  unsuccessfully  in 
the  District  Court,  and  he  now  seeks  in  this 
Court,  a  modification  of  the  order  to  permit 
him  to  travel  extensively  to  meet  certain 
speaking  engagements  throughout  the  United 
States  nnd  one  in  England. 

We  decline  the  requested  relief. 
Charged  In  Maryland  with  counseling  or 
procuring  the  burning  of  a  school  building. 
Brown  was  arrested  in  Virginia  on  a  gover- 
nors  extradition  warrant.  He  promptly 
sought  habeas  corpus  relief  In  the  Corpora- 
tion Court  for  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  re- 
lease on  bail  pending  the  termination  of  those 
proceedings.  Bail  was  denied  upon  the  ground 
that  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  to  grant 
baU  to  one  held  under  a  governor's  extradi- 
tion warrant.  An  application  for  ball  to  an 
Individual  Justice  of  Virginia's  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  was  denied  on  a  similar 
jurisdictional  ground.  Brown  then  filed  in 
the  District  Court  a  petition  for  a  wTlt  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procur- 
ing his  release  on  ball. 

At  the  hearing,  it  was  represented  that 
no  corporate  surety  could  be  found  which 
would  execute  another  bond  for  Brown  and 
that  cash  resources  available  to  him  had  been 
substantially  exhausted  In  posting  a  cash 
bond  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  in  which  he 
faced  charges  of  a  federal  offense.  The  Dis- 
trict Judge  then  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
release  Brown  on  his  own  recognizance  to 
the  general  custody  of  his  attorney.  William 
M.  Kunstler.  Esquire  of  New  York.  The  sug- 
gestion was.  readily  accepted.  The  court  then 
ordered  his  release,  on  his  own  recognizance, 
into  Mr,  Kunstler's  custody  conditioned 
upon  his  remaining  in  the  area  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  except  for  court  appear- 
ances or  for  travel  in  preparing  his  defense  of 
criminal  charges  pending  against  him. 

There  was  no  appeal  from  that  order.  Later, 
however.  Brown  applied  for  relief  from  the 
travel  restriction.  He  sought  permission  to 
travel  in  response  to  invitations  to  speak 
at  universities   and   colleges   and   in   cities 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  and  In  Oxford,  England.  His 
application  was  denied,  and  he  appealed. 

We  do  not  pause  to  consider  the  appeal- 
ability of  the  order,  for  It  has  not  been  con- 
tested, and  the  application  deserves  a  prompt 
resolution  on  the  merits. 

Virginia's  Attorney  General  has  questioned 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dlsuict  Court  to  re- 
lease Brown  on  bail  and  the  propriety  ol  an 
exercise  of  anv  such  jurisdiction  in  the 
light  of  a  claimed  failure  to  exhaust  state 
remedies. 

|1|  We  notice  the  jurisdictional  question 
of  course,  but  we  are  not  persuaded  that  the 
District  Court  lacked  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain a  petition  for  a  wnt  of  habeas  corpus 
to  obtain  release  on  bail  pending  litigation 
of  the  validity  of  an  extradition  warrant." 

Virginia's    most    insistent    objection    is    a 
claimed  failure  of  exhaustion  of  state  reme- 
dies. This  is  premised  upon  Browns  failure 
to  appeal  to  the  lull  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Virginia  and  a  contention  that  the 
.application   to   an   individual   Justice   under 
§  19.1-112   of   the   Code   of   Virginia,    1950,   a 
part  of  the  general  criminal  procedure  code, 
was  not  the  equivalent  of,  nor  an  adequate 
substitute  lor,  an  appeal  asserting  a  right  to 
bail  under   ^  19.1-66.   a  part  of  the  extradi- 
tion act.  Some  lorce  is  lent  the  contention 
by   reason  ot    the   lact   that  the  individual 
Justice    denied    the    application    upon    the 
ground  that  Brown  was  not  held  for  a  trial 
for  a  criminal  offense,  and  thus,  inferentlally, 
not  one  entitled  to  proceed  under  §  19.1-112. 
1 2-5)  The  question  whether  state  remedies 
w^ere  exhausted  may  be  a  nice  one,  but  we  do 
not  think  we  are  compelled  to  reach  It.  The 
exhaustion  of  remedies  doctrine  is  not  jurls- 
dictional.=  It  is  ■■\.  rule  of  comity,  which.  In 
our  federal  svstem,  should  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied   m    the    absence    of    unusual    circum- 
stances.^ These  we  find  present  here  in  the 
fa<:t  that  Virginia  .acquiesced  In  the  District 
Courts  original  release  order.  No  appeal  was 
taken;   there  was  no  effort  to  obtain  a  stay 
of  It.  Virginia  chose  to  contest  the  matter  no 
further,  and  elected  to  release  Brown.  After 
Virginia's   acceptance    of   the   order   and   its 
complete  execution  by  Brown's  release,  the 
belated  exhaustion  of  remedies  objection  to 
the  entry  of  any  order  does  not  command 
our  attention.  When  Virginia  complied  with 
the  order  and  took  no  appeal,  it  waived  all 
objections  except  those  strictly  jurisdictional. 
[6 1  On  the  merits  of  the  appeal,  we  think 
it  was  well  within  the  discretion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  to  impose  the  conditional  limita- 
tion upon  Browns  travel  In  the  first  instance 
and  to  refuse  to  modify  it  on  the  l.tter  ap- 
pUcation. 

1 71  It  is  well  settled  that  a  release  on  ball 
may  be  subject  to  reasonable  conditions  and 
limitations.  There  Is  precedent  for  a  con- 
dition that  the  bailee  remain  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  court.*  and.  for 
many  years,  he  was  held  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute power  of  direction  and  control  by  his 
bondsman.'  The  latter  requirement  faded  as 
bonding  became  a  business."  but  resort  to  its 
underlying  principle  is  not  inappropriate 
when  the  proffered  supervision  of  an  attor- 
ney is  accepted  as  the  substitute  for  a  bond. 
Brown  is  the  cliairman  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  with 
offices  in  New  York  nnd  Atlanta.  When  his 
New  York  lawyer  represented  that  Brown 
could  obtain  no  bond,  the  District  Judge, 
quite  appropriately,  turned  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  reasonable  ;-ubstitutes  might 
be  available  to  assure  his  app>earance  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  financial  incentive  a  bond  pro- 
vides. He  found  enough  in  the  lawyer's  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  custodian. 

In  releasing  Brown,  without  a  bond,  to 
the  custody  of  his  lawyer  and  Imposing  the 
condition  that  Biown  remain  In  New  York, 
except  for  travel  necectary  to  his  defense  of 
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criminal  prosecutions,  the  judge  displayed 
great  consideration  for  Brown  and  his  duties 
as  the  chairman  of  the  organization  he  heads. 
He  waa  not  restricted  to  Virginia,  where  he 
has  no  office,  but  allowed  to  go  to  New  Tork 
where  he  has  one  of  his  two  principal  offices. 
The  travel  limitation  was  Imposed  with  an 
appropriate  exception  which  would  not  im- 
pede Brown's  defense  of  any  criminal  charge, 
but  with  regard  for  the  assurance  Inherent 
In  the  lawyer's  assumption  of  custodial  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Neither  we  nor  the  District  Judge  have  any 
notion  that  Mr.  Kunstler  is  responsible  for 
a  minute  supervision  of  Brown,  and  his  cus- 
todial resptonslbllities  do  not  prevent  his 
leaving  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession.  When  Mr. 
Kunstler  Is  away,  however,  his  office  is  there 
In  New  York  to  relay  messages  from  or  about 
Brown.  If  Brown  la  free  to  travel  wherever 
he  would,  even  outside  the  United  States, 
the  force  of  the  lawyer's  Influence  is  left 
largely  to  Brown's  whims,  and  the  minimal 
assurance.  In  lieu  of  a  bond,  of  appearance 
which  the  District  Judge  sought,  would  be 
largely  undermined. 

1 8,  9)  Consideration  may  also  be  given  to 
the  apparent  substantiality  or  insubstantial- 
Ity  of  Brtvfn's  attack  upon  extradition.  We 
express  no  considered  opinion  upon  it,  but 
his  original  petition  presented  no  claim  of 
patent  or  impressive  merit.  He  alleged  that 
hla  arrest  was  Illegal  for  several  reasons ' 
and,  for  wholly  unsi>eclfled  reasons,  that  he 
feared  bodily  harm  and  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional righto  should  he  be  delivered  to 
Maryland  authorities."  In  his  original  peti- 
tion Brown  raised  no  question  about  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Maryland  warrant,  his 
presence  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  commission  of  the  crime  or  his  Iden- 
tity as  the  person  being  sought." 

[10]  We  find  no  First  Amendment  ques- 
tion present.  Brown's  physical  limitation  to 
New  York  deprives  him  of  the  privilege  of 
accepting  invitations  to  speak  elsewhere,  but 
there  is  no  limitation  upon  his  right  to 
speak  in  New  York  or  to  communicate,  by 
any  means  other  than  personal  travel,  with 
people  in  other  states.  Since,  as  we  have 
found,  the  travel  limitation  Is  a  reasonable 
one  In  the  context  of  his  release  on  his  own 
recognizance  to  the  custody  of  his  New 
York  lawyer,  the  Incidental  limitation  upon 
his  activities  as  a  public  speaker  is  a  col- 
lateral consequence  of  which  he  cannot 
complain. 

Affirmed. 

Albert  V.  Betan,  Circuit  Judge  (dissent- 
ing) : 

I  think  the  Federal  court's  grant  of  ball  to 
H.  Rap  Brown  was  improvident  and  should 
be  vacated.  As  far  as  I  know,  a  person  charged 
with  a  State  felony  has  no  absolute  and  un- 
conditional Constitutional  or  statutory  right 
to  ball:  its  allowance  is  dependent  up>on  many 
factors.'"  But  whatever  the  right,  it  Is  a  Judg- 
ment to  be  made  Initially  by  the  State  courts. 
At  any  rate,  the  prisoner  should  not  have 
been  permitted  at  will  to  skip  the  procedure 
laid  cut  by  the  Virginia  law  to  enable  her 
courts  to  weigh  the  advisability  of  ball. 

To  begin  with,  the  simple  Issue  of  whether 
he  should  be  delivered  to  Maryland  has  thus 
been  allowed  to  balloon  into  enormous  pro- 
portions. The  majority  opinion  quite  fully 
and  accurately  reveals  the  utter  baselessness 
of  Brown's  resistance  to  extradition.  The  hol- 
lowness  of  it  all  and  the  waste  of  time  are 
laid  bare  when  it  is  remembered  that  Brown 
oculd  be  harmed  but  little  if  he  were  denied 
bail  entirely  before  he  is  sent  back  to  Mary- 
land. There  he  could  procure  bail  from  the 
court  in  which  he  would  be  tried — the  logical 
piace  for  It. 

Positing  a  point  of  appellate  procedure,  too 
reflned  I  think,  the  majority  today  overlooks 
ihe  public  interest  as  it  refuses  to  correct  an 
\!njustlfled  Interference  with  orderly  State 
criminal  processes.  The  District  Court  Inter- 
vened, between  the  State  courts  and  Brown 
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premattu-ely  and  without  need  or  necessity. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  erase  the  error. 

On  his  representation  that  he  had  fully 
followed  the  State  law  to  obtain  hall  but 
failed.  Brown  was  at  once  released  from  the 
custody  of  the  State.  Truth  is — and  It  cannot 
be  questioned — Brown  had  riot  Invoked  the 
remedies  open  to  him  under  the  Virginia 
statutes. 

Disapproval  of  the  District  Court's  enter- 
tainment of  Brown's  case,  and  demand  that 
Brown  be  required  to  pursue  fully  his  State 
conferred  ball  privileges  before  going  into 
the  Federal  court,  are  not  simply  matters  of 
etiquette.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  Federal 
courts  may  have  jurisdiction  to  admit  to  ball 
without  a  previous  request  of  the  State 
court.  Power  is  one  thing  and  the  use  of  It 
another.  Doctrine  embedded  in  our  Federal 
system  altogether  soundly  admonishes  cau- 
tion and  restraint  by  Feder.-il  courts  not  to 
jeopardize  State  prosecutions.  I  think  this 
canon  was  not  observed  here. 

After  a  strictly  Constitutional  hearing,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  issued  his  warrant  di- 
recting Brown's  surrender  to  Maryland. 
Meanwhile,  having  unsuccessfully  asked  ball 
of  the  V^lrglnia  trial  judge.  Brown  forewent 
his  r'.CTht  under  Va.  Code  Ann.  §§8-596, 
8-606,  to  seek  bail  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  He  petitioned 
only  one  member  of  that  Court,  who  pos- 
sessed uo  Jurisdiction  as  a  single  justice.'' 

Generous  provision  is  made  by  Virginia 
for  the  appeal.  The  gravity  of  the  State's 
concern  is  manifested  by  an  extraordinary 
statutory  provision.  Va.  Code  Ann.  §  8-606 
declares  that  if  the  appellate  court  is  not  In 
session  it  may  be  convened  to  consider  a 
request  for  habeas  corpus,  which  would  In- 
clude an  application  for  bail,  on  the  call 
not  only  of  the  Chief  Justice  but  of  the  Gov- 
nor  too.  Brown's  ploy  avoided  final  expres- 
sion by  the  V^irginla  courts  on  the  advis- 
ability, conditions,  amount  and  security  of 
bail,  considerations  of  public  Interest.  Until 
this  determination  of  them  had  been  made, 
the  Federal  court  had  no  right  to  hear 
Brown's  plaint. 

The  Immediate  hurt  to  the  public  Interest 
is  the  possibility  of  serious  delay  by  reason 
of  the  frailty  of  the  bail's  assurance  oi 
Brown's  return  to  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Delay  is  a  potent  force — witnesses  disappear, 
memories  dim — to  forestall  prosecution  of 
crime. 

The  only  tether  upran  Brown  is  his  attor- 
ney's promise  to  produce  him  when  called 
upon.  Momentarily,  on  whim  or  caprice. 
Brown  may  discharge  this  attorney  and  thus 
sever  even  this  slight  rein  upon  him.  No 
comfort  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  such 
absentia  would  justify  revocation  of  the  ball. 
Of  course  it  would,  but  notably  that  means 
delay. 

Even  if  the  bail  is  forfeited  and  revoked 
there  is  the  problem  of  recapture,  at  the  least 
one  of  delay.  Since  custody  as  well  as  control 
have  been  entirely  taken  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  it  is  questionable  whether  either 
could  then  seek  his  apprehension.  Assuming 
that  Maryland  might,  another  round  of 
extradition  proceedings  would  begin.  As  to 
me.isures  in  the  District  Court,  it  appears  at 
once  that  the  bail  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  18  U.S.C.  3141-3152,  to  repeat,  are  not 
applicable,  for  this  Is  a  civil  proceeding.  Per- 
haps a  contempt  citation  with  capias  might 
be  efficacious  after  an  order  to  appear.  But 
even  then  proceedings  for  his  removal  from 
the  piace  of  arrest  to  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  could  ensue.  Cf.  F.R.Crim.P.  40(b). 
All  of  these  contingencies  spelL  delay. 

Discussion  of  these  possibilities  is  solely  to 
demonstrate  that  Brown  now  has  further 
routes  for  the  delay,  and  maybe  defeat,  of 
M.iryland's  prosecution.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  same  uncertainties  would  exist  even  if 
the  State  had  bailed  Brown.  However,  that  Is 
the  responsibility  and  concern  of  the  State 
court.  Certainly  it  does  not  excuse  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  court. 
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Now  we  are  content  to  rely  on  a  point  of 
procedure  to  withhold  remedy  of  the  re- 
counted disregard  of  the  public  Interest.  The 
refusal  to  direct  vacation  of  the  bail  order  is 
grounded  exclusively  on  the  State's  failure  to 
appeal  the  District  Court's  ruling.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Court  forgives  Brown  for  not 
appealing  his  application  for  ball,  yet  now 
penalizes  the  State  for  not  appealing  the 
grant  of  ball.  The  State  Is  said  to  have  there- 
by waived  its  right  to  object  now  to  the  ball. 
But  the  same  argument  would  preclude 
Brown's  motion  to  change  the  bail  con- 
ditions. If  they  were  onerous,  under  the  ma- 
jority's view  he  waived  this  objection  by  not 
appealing  when  they  were  Imposed. 

In  my  judgment  neither  of  these  con- 
clusions is  sound.  The  opportunity  to  review 
the  entire  ball  order  Is  still  at  hand,  both  for 
Brown  and  for  the  State.  It  is  an  inter- 
locutory order — for  the  ball  case  is  still 
open — and  because  of  its  very  character 
necessarily  remains  fluid  until  the  bail  is 
satisfied  or  otherwise  terminated.  Either 
party  may  seek  its  complete  alteration,  or 
the  State  its  dissolution,  at  any  time. 
Actually.  Brown's  move  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  motion  to  reconsider.  I  believe  It  was  ap- 
propriate procedure,  but  I  think  the  State 
has  the  same  right.  Brown  reopened  the  case 
by  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  ball  con- 
ditions. Now  the  State  asks  recall  of  Brown's 
enlargement  on  bail.  Even  if  there  was  a 
waiver  of  this  demand  by  the  State  at  the 
first  hearing,  it  was  not  irrevocable.  Nor  was 
Brown's  waiver. 

I  cannot  agree  that  he  may  restrict  us  to 
a  consideration  of  only  such  part  of  the  bail 
order  as  he  chooses  to  tender.  The  conditions 
of  a  ball  bond  or  recognizance  are  integral 
parts  of  it;  a  motion  upon  them  brings  up 
the  entire  obligation  for  review.  He  cannot 
slice  the  bail  issue  so  finely  and.  In  this 
nicety,  preclude  our  reconsideration  of  his 
release.  If  we  have  the  power  to  cancel  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  ball,  as  Brown  now 
contends  and  the  Court  holds,  we  have  the 
right  to  reconsider  it  In  toto. 

I  would  direct  rescission  of  the  order  and 
also  direct  revocation  of  the  ball. 
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Ing  the  course  of  a  trial  In  Maryland,  they  are 
fully  subject  to  review  In  the  courts  of  that 
state  and  on  federal  habeas  corpus. 

•  See   Johnson    v.    Matthews,    86   U.S.App. 
D  C.  376,  182  F.2d  677. 

'"The  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  only 
"excessive  ball."  Although  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  this  prohibition 
grants  the  right  to  ball  on  reasonable  terms, 
see  Poote,  The  Coming  ConstltuUonal  Crisis 
in  Ball,  U,  113  Univ.  of  PaX.Rev.  1125  (1965), 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  ball  may  be  refused 
a  person  who  may  be  unlikely  to  appear  for 
trial  See  Moore,  Federal  Practice  Para.  46-05. 
The  pertinent  Federal  statutes  provide  only 
for  ball  In  prosecutions  for  Federal  crimes, 
18USC  55  3141-3152.  „    ^  ^ 

"Brown  chose  to  proceed  under  Va.Coae 
Ann  5  19-1-112,  which  appUes  only  to  cases 
where  ball  is  refused  in  criminal  cases. 
The  extradition  statute,  applicable  here,  has 
Its  own  provision  for  ball,  §  19.1-66.  Denial  of 
ball  under  this  provision  can  be  challenged 
only  through  habeas  corpus.  See  Va  Code 
Ann.  65  19.1-69,8-606. 
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time  of  peace.  Much  of  the  emphasis  In  this 
week's  celebration  Is  placed  upon  the  mili- 
tary, as  seems  proper  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  The  Citadel's  graduates  of 
the  last  10  years  still  are  on  active  duty. 

ClUdel  men  rank  high  In  their  civilian  pur- 
suits, whether  they  be  in  the  professions, 
business,  government,  education,  or  other- 
wise. They  are  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  office,  and  In  other 
posts  of  public  service. 

Today,  2,000  young  men  In  cadet  grey  will 
be  drawn  up  In  review  beneath  the  15  United 
States  flags  which  circumscribe  the  parade 
ground.  Tomorrow,  they  will  march  through 
the  streets  of  old  Charleston  in  an  extension 
of  the  cadet  corps'  "thank  you"  to  the  people 
of  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

For  Its  part,  The  State  returns  Its  thanks 
to  an  Institution  which  has  engraved,  not 
only  upon  a  bronze  plaque  at  the  school  but 
upon  the  hearts  of  Its  graduates,  the  Immor- 
tal words  of  Robert  E.  Lee: 

•Duty  Is  the  subllmest  word  In  the  English 
language." 

The  Job  Corps— Addresi  by  W.  P.  Kelly 
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Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Military 
College  of  South  Carolina,  The  Citadel, 
has  produced  many  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary men  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  Citadel  has  continually  maintained 
the  highest  standards  in  both  education 
and   caliber    of    training    provided    for 
young  men  aspiring  to  miUtary  leader- 
Bhip  in  the  services  of  the  United  States. 
This  week  The  Citadel  is  observing  the 
anniversary  of  125  years'  service  to  our 
Nation.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  I  take 
great  pride  in  commending  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Columbia,  S.C,  State 
newspaper  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  country: 
The  Cttadel 
Americans  who  need  their  faith  restored  In 
the  younger  generation,  who  seek  relief  from 
the  unkempt,  bearded  peaceniks  and  beatniks 
who  litter  many  a  college  campus,  and  who 
cling  to  old-fashioned  concepts  of  patriotism 
and  pride  should  turn  their  attention  this 
week    to    the    Military    College    of    South 
Carolina. 

The  Citadel  is  observing  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  that  week  In  1843  when  20  young  men 
reported  to  the  Charleston  Institution  and 
became  Its  first  Corps  of  Cadets.  Today, 
"Corps  Day,"  Is  a  part  of  a  week-long  com- 
memoration billed  as  the  "quasqulcenten- 
nlal"  of  the  military  college. 

The  fact  that  the  125th  anniversary  Is  be- 
ing observed  is  Itself  a  revealing  facet  of 
Citadel  history,  for  plans  for  the  75th  and 
100th  anniversaries  were  thwarted  by  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  And  even  today,  the  shadow  of 
war  hangs  over  The  Citadel  and  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  hundreds  of  young  ( and  some 
not-so-young)  graduates  who  might  be  pres- 
ent were  It  not  for  their  serving  In  posts  of 
duty  all  over  the  world,  especially  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Thirty-one  Citadel  men  already  have  given 
their  lives  In  Vietnam,  where  they  served 
their  country  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine  Corps.  Another  31  were  killed  In 
the  Korean  fighting  of  the  1950's  and  hun- 
dreds more  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  the 
two  world  wars  of  this  century. 

But  Citadel  men  have  served  their  state 
and  nation  not  only  in  time  of  war  but  in 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  3 -day  National  Job  Corps  Community 
Relations  Conference  recently  took  place 
here  in  Washington.  I  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  the 
events  making  up  this  conference— a 
banquet  and  panel  discussion  on  poverty 
and  jobs  in  America  1968. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference. 
William  P.  Kelly,  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps,  gave  a  very  pertinent  address  dis- 
cussing in  very  human  terms  the  Job 
Corps  member,  what  Job  Corps  needs 
and  intends  to  do  for  him  or  her.  ex- 
horting the  Job  Corps  staff  to  bring  the 
real  Job  Corps  story  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

He  also  pointed  out  how  the  unfortu- 
nate closure  of  16  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  Nation  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons and  because  of  legislative  mandates 
in  new  directions  had  one  heartening  side 
effect— it  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
growth  of  community  support  for  the 
Job  Corps  program.  I  agree.  I  have  my- 
self seen  this  transformation  reflected  in 
press  coverage  throughout  the  country. 
I  think  the  American  people  are  being 
appraised  of  the  worth  and  potential  of 
the  Job  Corps,  what  it  is  dealing  with, 
and  the  important  contribution  it  is  mak- 
ing. I  also  think  a  great  challenge  re- 
mains to  the  Job  Corps  to  make  its  story 
known  to  many,  many  more  Americans. 
Perhaps  Bill  Kelly's  speech  will  pro- 
vide some  enlightenment  and  food  for 
thought  for  my  colleagues  in  this  distin- 
guished bodj'.  I,  therefore,  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Address  by  W.  P.  Kfxlt,  CoMMUNrrv  Rela- 
tions LtJNCHEON,  PlEBRUART  27,   1968 

The  time  of  heroes  and  the  time  for  great- 
ness IS  when  we  are  called  upon  to  wage  a 
war  on  poverty  with  less  resources  than  we 
would  Uke  to  have;  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  be  more  resourceful  than  man  Is  really 
entitled  to  be. 

We  have  forged  a  grand  alliance  made  up 
of  American  business.  American  philan- 
thropy, the  labor  movement,  and  the  federal 
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goveriunent,  represented  not  only  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Job 
Corps,  but  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture. 

We  really  didn't  know  how  much  we  were 
loved.  Job  Corps  really  didnt  know  how 
deeply  it  had  umched  the  wellspring  of 
American  interest  and  compas-sion  until  It 
was  necessarv  to  close  16  centers. 

East  and  west  and  across  the  whole  na- 
tion—Mlclugan.  Oregon,  New  York  pet)ple, 
humble  people  living  in  small  communities 
adjacent  to  Job  Corps  Centers,  as  well  as 
captains  ol  industry,  felt  the  loss— and  at 
this  point  It  was  just  so  crystal  clear  that 
the  Job  Ck)riJS  had  somehow  and  In  some 
manner  touched  the  conscience  of  America— 
and  we  hadn  t  fully  realized  to  what  degree 
it  had  happened! 

The  challenge  ahead  is  excellence.  I  be- 
lieve that  based  on  the  cilteria.  we  closed 
those  16  centers  which  were  the  poorest,  al- 
though some  of  them  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered good  centers. 

I  had  Ix-fore  said  that  In  those  cases 
where  centers  did  not  measure  up,  we  would 
attempt  to  fix  them,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Space  Program  was  forced  to 
review  its  entire  Apollo  program  because  of 
the  terrible  accident  at  Cape  Kennedy  last 
year.  And  I  believe  that  those  centers  which 
were  loss  than  excellent  would  have  been 
repaired. 

But  now  we  move  aliead  to  the  future, 
this  year  with  an  emphasis  on  excellence  in 
program. 

The  great  challenge  in  Job  Corps  sUU  re- 
mains the  youngster,  and  one  of  Uie  most 
difficult  and  trvlng  experiences  that  the  Job 
Corps  i-^es  is  still  the  nouon  of  tiiking  a 
youngster  whom  the  regular  educational  sys- 
tem h,is  inculcated  with  grave  doubts  about 
himself,  and  overcoming  7,  or  8.  or  10  years 
of  this  kind  of  self-doubt. 

It  Is  almost  as  U  we  were  trying  to  make 
this  voung  man  or  woman  teacher-proof; 
tlmt  he  would  not  lor  she  would  not)  again 
within  the  framework  of  the  Job  Corps  ex- 
perience t>e  exposed  to  those  subtle,  attltu- 
dlnal,  judgments  on  Xiie  part  of  nalddle-class 
instructors  and  counsellors  who  again  say 
to  him— yo'j  are  not  worthy,  you  have  no 
v.alue.  you  continue  to  be  a  failure. 

'We  must  continue  to  build  an  educational 
system  that  Is  neutral  regarding  the  young- 
ster it  is  involved  with— an  educational  sys- 
tem tluiit  sees  no  color,  is  Insensitive  to  race, 
unaware  of  the  economic  conditions  cf  the 
kid  is  not  abhored  bv  a  bad  complexion  or 
crooked  teeth,  and  has  the  Infinite  patience 
required  t«i  overcome  the  resistance  these 
kids  have  developed  toward  learning. 

The  preat  challenge  is  how  to  create  the 
order,  svstem.  and  discipline  that  has  been 
cntirely'lacking  in  the  Uves  of  the  Job  Corps 
Enroilees.  And.  indeed.  Incktng  in  our  society 
gcnerallv. 

There  Is  cumulative  evidence  that  the  per- 
missive approach  to  education,  even  among 
nilddle-ciass  youngsters,  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased school  drop-outs. 

Permis:ivcncss  is  a  response  to  the  concept 
of  rf-pression;  :.nd  repression  Is  at  the  heart 
of  ordsr.  :'.£tcm  and  law.  Simply  expressed, 
reprersion  i.s.  alter  all.  s^ll-control.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  f:.ct  we.  in  our  sxriety.  have  made  re- 
pression an  U8lv.  unattractive  word,  when  in 
reaUtv,  repression  is  nothing  more  than  self- 
control,  self-discipline,  and  the  bond  that 
cements  together  a  society— and  prevents  it 
from  flying  apart. 

A  youngster  In  the  ghetto  sees  a  society  in 
which  there  are  no  men:  where  a  chUd  goes 
from  morning  until  night  in  an  artificial,  dis- 
torted world  created  by  a  welfare  system  de- 
signed, in  fact,  to  destroy  rather  than  build 
families  by  its  exclusion  of  men  from  the 
household. 

This  youngster  goes  to  bad  schools;  he  has 
b.-id  teachers;  he  p'.avs  in  rubble-fiUed  back- 
yards; he  witnesses  In  the  course  of  a  day. 
dmg  I'd^lction,  mayhem,  homicide,  prostltu- 
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tion:  alcoholism— In  short,  he  witnesses  all 
the  symbols  of  human  failure,  degeneration 
and  disintegration. 

This  la  the  diet  on  which  our  Job  Corps 
kids  are  raised.  Such  a  diet  does  not  make  for 
healthy  bodies  or  healthy  minds,  and  such 
a  diet  Is  responsible  for  not  only  human  de- 
cay in  our  cities,  but  Its  attendant  physical 
decay.  For  how  can  you  Inspire  these  kinds 
of  youngsters  to  even  the  slightest  modicum 
of  leadership  In  terms  of  changing  the  physi- 
cal environment  they  find  themselves  in. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  Is  the  mecha- 
nism and  the  instrumentality  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  become.  Our  challenge  for  the  fu- 
ture Is  the  sharpening  of  this  Instrumeat  and 
Its  continued  innovation. 

One  of  the  great  Innovations  that  the  Job 
Corps  Is  undertaking  is  the  creation  of  the 
first  National  Police  Academy  which  will  be 
located  at  Camp  Kilmer,  New  Jersey,  and 
operated  for  Job  Corps  by  the  Police  Athletic 
League,  an  organization  which  has  been  deal- 
ing with  disadvantaged  youngsters  since 
1937. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  new  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  brilliantly  Innovative  ap- 
proach to*  people /police  relationships — and 
Im  talking  about  slum  people,  ghetto  peo- 
ple— will  occur  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
For  we  are  going  Into  the  ghettos  to  recruit 
alienated  youngsters,  to  train  them  as  police- 
men, to  modify  existing  civil  service  stand- 
ards so  that  they  may  enter  police  work,  and 
then  assign  them  back  to  the  neighborhood 
they  came  from! 

This,  In  the  long  run,  could  be  the  answer 
to  civil  disorders  within  our  central  cities. 

None  of  these  educational  Innovations  will 
come  to  anything  unless  you  who  are  respon- 
sible for  communicating,  tell  your  commu- 
nities what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  how  we 
are  trying  to  do  It — and  you  can't  do  that 
unless  you,  yourselves,  understand  the  pur- 
pose and  thrust  of  Job  Corps  and  Its  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitative  goals. 

And  thxis  you  are  the  voice  of  Job  Corps  in 
your  communities  and  across  this  great  land. 

These  days  we  spend  together  here  In 
Washington  will,  I  am  certain,  add  volume, 
resonance,  and  additional  dimension  to  that 
voice. 

Thank  you. 


Basic  Education  Needs  Congressional 
Support 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  first  of  this  year,  school  districts 
around  the  Nation  were  informed  of 
a  20-percent  cut  in  Public  Law  874,  im- 
pact aid  fund  allocations. 

In  1950  Congress  recognized  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  local  school 
districts  which  are  financially  burdened 
when :  First,  sources  of  local  revenue  are 
reduced  as  the  result  of  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; second,  local  school  districts  must 
provide  education  for  children  who  reside 
on  Federal  property  or  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  Federal  property:  or,  third, 
there  is  a  sudden  or  substantial  increase 
in  school  attendance  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral activities  which  are  carried  on  di- 
rectly or  through  a  contractor.  In  other 
words,  this  legislation  was  enacted  to 
provide  relief  for  local  school  districts 
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adversely  affected  by  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment and  staffing  of  large  civilian  or 
military  installations  that  resulted  in 
both  the  withdrawal  of  said  property 
from  the  local  tax  rates  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  school  age  population. 

From  its  beginning  the  Public  Law  874 
program  has  had  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  by  1962  this  program,  when 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  user  population, 
was  recognized  as  the  major  Federal  pro- 
gram affecting  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Today,  every  State  and 
territoi-y,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  have  school  districts 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 
this  act;  in  fact,  there  are  over  4,200  eli- 
srible  school  districts  receiving  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  assistance  luider 
Public  Law  874. 

Some  school  districts,  because  the  dis- 
trict tax  structure  for  school  support  has 
been  temporarily  thrown  out  of  balance, 
and  because  of  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  Federal  activity  receive  assistance 
only  so  long  as  the  need  exists.  Other 
school  districts  require  continuing  sup- 
port because  of  the  continuing  nature 
of  the  Federal  activity.  A  good  example 
of  the  latter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  situa- 
tion in  my  Fourth  District  of  California. 
The  Fourth  District  has  four  major  mili- 
tary installations :  Mare  Island  Shipyard, 
Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Mather  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Travis  Air  Force  Base.  School 
districts  in  these  areas  in  reliance  on 
this  program  have  expanded  their  plant 
capabilities,  purchased  additional  text- 
books, hired  additional  teachers,  and  in- 
creased their  expenditures  to  provide  the 
children  of  military  and  Federal  civilian 
personnel  who  work  at  these  tax-exempt 
facihties  with  the  best  education  possi- 
ble. A  cut  of  over  20  percent  in  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  these  communities  and  most 
harmful  to  the  education  programs  of 
these  school  districts. 

By  last  September,  school  districts 
across  the  country  established  their 
budgets  and  made  their  financial  com- 
mitments. By  the  time  that  they  were  In- 
formed of  the  budget  cuts,  they  were 
irrevocably  committed  to  their  1968 
budgets.  They  are  now  being  asked  to 
make  major  reductions  when  available 
methods  of  doing  so  are  virtually  non- 
existent. 

Many  educational  leaders,  parents,  and 
concerned  citizens  have  written  to  me 
expressing  their  alarm  and  asking  me 
to  support  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
pacted aid  funds.  School  superintenaents 
have  informed  me  that  they  have  no  re- 
serves and  are  operating  at  a  maximum 
override  tax  rate  and  that  any  loss  of 
funds  will  present  them  with  formidable 
consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  not  only 
on  behalf  of  my  district.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  informed  me  that 
schools  in  their  district  will  close  their 
doors  on  April  1  unless  additional  money 
is  appropriated  for  the  impacted  area 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation — H.R.  15399 — amended  to 
restore  impacted  aid  funds,  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  way  to  meet  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  our  country  and  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  support  passage  of  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  But  is  this 
enough?  The  81st  Congress  in  responding 
to  the  problem  of  providing  aid  to  Fed- 
eral Impact  areas  wisely  considered  the 
whole  problem.  They  enacted  Public  Law 
815  which  provides  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  for  districts 
adversely  affected  by  Federal  activities 
in  the  area.  Under  this  act  the  Federal 
contribution  averages  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  funds  expended  by  the  local 
school  districts  for  construction  of  school 
buildings. 

The  cutback  in  Public  Law  815  school 
construction  funds  will  affect  many 
school  districts  across  the  country.  In  my 
own  district,  if  Public  Law  815  funds 
were  available  for  construction  of  the 
proposed  school  at  Beale  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  over  300  pupils  being  teught  every  day 
in  portable  buildings  without  sanitary 
facilities  and  for  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
students  to  operate  on  a  split  session 
basis  of  two  4-hour  classes  a  day.  At  the 
time  these  funds  were  curtailed  the 
school  district  had  already  selected  a  site, 
approved  by  the  plan,  hired  an  architect 
whose  services  were  subsequently  paid 
for  by  the  school  district,  and  work  was 
progressing.  Now  all  work  has  stopped. 

The  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 
programs,  the  so-called  impacted  areas 
program,  have  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous studies  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  congressional  committees. 
These  studies  while  Indicating  that  there 
was  a  need  to  reduce  or  eliminate  cer- 
tain procedural  complexities,  were  unani- 
mous in  supporting  these  programs.  Some 
of  these  studies  have  resulted  In  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  However,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  testimony  received  indicated 
strong  support  for  both  the  concepts  and 
administration  of  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815.  The  Congress  was  often 
urged  to  model  other  aid  to  education 
programs  after  them. 

On  April  11,  1965,  Congress  In  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  authorized  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  The  focus  of 
this  program  is  on  helping  educationally 
deprived  children  in  public  and  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  This 
act  provides  funds  for  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  low-income  families  and  must 
be  spent  in  a  specific  way  while  Public 
Law  874  money  generally  goes  to  entirely 
different  districts  and  these  funds  are 
used  to  support  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram so  that  any  loss  in  Public  Law  874 
funds  will  mean  reductions  in  basic  school 
programs.  I  raise  these  points  to  show 
that  Congress  has  modeled  other  aid  to 
education  programs  after  the  Public  Law 
874  and  Pubhc  Law  815  programs,  but 
the  new  program  meets  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent need  and  was  designed  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  these  programs. 
While  I  feel  that  this— title  I,  ESEA— is 
indeed  a  program  worthy  of  our  support, 
I  also  consider  the  obligation  of  the  im- 
pacted school  districts  worthy  of  our 
urgent  support. 

In  summary,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  recently  issued  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
that  identified  at  least  12  basic  griev- 
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ances  as  the  causes  of  last  summer's  dis- 
orders. The  fourth  cause  on  that  list 
was  inadequate  education.  The  report 
stated: 

Education  In  a  democratic  society  must 
equip  children  to  develop  their  potenUal  and 
to  parUclpate  fuUy  In  American  Ufe. 

I  agree  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
agree  with  the  statement  as  quoted.  It  Is 
In  our  power  to  assure  that  the  children 
attending  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  are  equipped  to  participate  fully 
in  American  life.  Let  us  not  make  them 
second-class  citizens.  Let  us  assure  that 
aU  citizens  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  full  potential. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  programs 
are  not  in  any  sense  a  Federal  handout. 
Rather,  the  programs  provide  a  sensible, 
workable  method  for  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  obligations  to  tlie 
communiUes  which  quaUfy  for  Impacted 

aid. 

Clearly,  the  benefits  of  these  programs 
are  not  "frills"  or  'extras"  but  are  ap- 
plicable to  educational  procedures  of  the 
most  basic  and  imperative  sort.  If  a  com- 
munity must  assume  responsibilities 
which  unjustly  burden  its  citizens  we 
cannot  expect  those  citizens  to  welcome 
our  Federal  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel. It  is  hypocritical  to  mouth  slo- 
gans about  "supporting  our  boys"  and 
then  fail  to  provide  a  decent,  basic,  edu- 
cational standard  for  the  children  of 
military  persoimel.  These  people  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  com- 
munities where  their  children  will  be 
educated.  Since  they  are  denied  this  op- 
tion it  is  especially  important  that  we 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  them.  As  I 
see  it  one  of  our  top-priority  responsibil- 
ities to  our  military  men  is  providing  a 
uniform  national  standard  of  education 
for  their  children. 

I  believe  that  military  and  civilian 
Federal  Government  personnel  deserv-e 
a  far  better  role  in  the  communities 
which  they  enter  than  that  of  "second- 
class  citizens  getting  a  free  ride."  I  share 
the  view  of  many  local  educators  of  my 
acquaintance  who  state  that  a  cutback 
in  impact  aid  funds  would  be  a  stunning 
blow  to  quality  education  in  the  United 
States  and  to  our  national  purpwse. 


Tewksbury  Town  Historian 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  84-year-old  carnation  grow- 
er of  Tewksbury.  Mass.,  has  researched, 
written,  and  published  a  300-page  his- 
tory of  his  hometown.  Harold  J.  Patten, 
formerly  the  Tewksbury  town  historian 
and  twice  honored  by  the  Rotarj-  Club 
for  "outstanding  service  to  the  commu- 
nity," is  truly  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Patten 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  my  father 
and  I  know  of  his  deep  dedication  to  his 
town,  his  family,  and  his  Nation.  A  vet- 
eran  of    the    Massachusetts    Volunteer 


MUitia  and  the  U.S.  Army,  Mr.  Patten 
has  never  lost  his  deep  community  roots, 
and  Tewksbury  Is  the  better  for  his  long 
record  of  public  service.  I  Include  in  tlie 
Record  an  article  by  Carlton  L.  Smith 
which  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun  on 
March  16  outlining  Mr.  Patten's  long 
career: 

Carnation  Grower  Writes  Tewksburt  Town 
History 
(By  C.-vrlton  L,  Smith) 
Tewksbury. — Carnation   grower  Harold   J. 
P.itten   of   Tewksbury.   who   helped   contain 
P.mcho   Villa's    uprising    in    Mexico   over    50 
yoiirs  ago,  single-handedly  wrote,  published 
and  distributed  Uie  history  of  his  hometown. 
".'Vslt  Now  of  the  Days  That  Are  P.-u;t"   (ii 
quote  from  the  Bible )  covers  the  period  from 
1734  when   the  town  was  founded,  to   1964. 
Mr.  Patten   used  material   he   had   gathered 
since    1934   for   the   300-page   book.   He   also 
r:ilsed  the  funds  to  pay  for  It.  This  84-year- 
old  town  father  became  Tewksbury's  histor- 
ian four  years  ago  when  the  book  was  brouyht 
out. 

Born  In  Lowell  May  27,  1884.  he  came  from 
a  famllv  of  florists.  His  f.Tther  operated  the 
first  flower  establishment  in  Lowell  around 
1870  in  a  basement  store.  Hi£  mother  w.is 
a  relative  of  the  famed  Ethan  Allen  who 
led  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  of  Vermont. 

His  parents  moved  to  Tewkebury  when  he 
vas  five  years  old.  The  eider  Patten  con- 
structed the  first  flower  greenhouse  In  the 
town  in  1887,  and  today  the  business  Is  the 
oldest  carnation  firm  In  the  United  States 
remaining  In  the  same  family,  Mr.  Patten's 
father  began  on  North  Street,  where  the  com- 
pany remains  to  this  day,  and  buUt  a  home 
(it  is  sUll  standing)  In  1889  next  to  the 
greenhouse. 

He  attended  Tewksbury  and  Lowell  High 
.schools  before  enrolling  at  Bryant  &  Stratton 
School  In  Boston.  Alter  clerking  ai  a  store 
In  Nashua,  N.  H  .  he  returned  to  Tewksbury 
and  went  into  business  in  1903  with  his 
father. 

In  1906  he  joined  the  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer MUltla  as  a  private  and  by  1910  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  a  Ueutenant.  He  was 
on  the  rifle  team  that  won  the  state  cham- 
pionship, and  today  his  office  Is  filled  with 
ribbons,  medals  and  trophies  he  earned  as 
a  marksman.  He  became  battalion  adjutant 
in  1912  and  captain  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. 

P.itten  married  his  first  wife,  who  passed 
away  in  1948,  In  1910.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren: a  son  Richard,  who  look  over  the 
carnation  enterprise  five  years  ago  when  his 
father  retired,  and  a  daughter,  who  lives  in 
California.  He  has  six  grandchildren. 

During  1916  Mr.  Patten  served  In  the  A.-my 
in  the  border  service  which  prevented  tlie  iii- 
f:imous  Pancho  Villa  from  plundering  Amer- 
ican towns  near  Mexico.  He  was  a  captain  by 
this  time  and  was  the  youngest  officer  In 
the  reserve  when  V>"orld  War  I  broke  out.  He 
then  joined  the  regular  Army  and  took  pirt 
in  the  "war  to  end  wars." 

He  took  over  his  father's  business  in  1921 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
C.irnation  Society  in  1926.  During  the  20's. 
Massachusetts  was  the  leading  producer  of 
carnations  In  the  country.  Now  the  Bay  State 
is  third  behind  California  (where  the  Japa- 
nese are  the  main  growers)  and  Colorado. 
Mr.  Patten,  who  Inuoduced  many  new  vari- 
eties, said  it  Is  more  expensive  to  grow  the 
flowers  here  since  he  uses  over  175.000  gallons 
of  oil  a  year  to  steam  heat  150,000  carna- 
tions which  are  grown  all  12  months. 

In  1934  he  was  chairman  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  town,  and  he 
wrote  a  p.amphlet  outlining  Tewksbury's  his- 
tory up  to  that  time.  The  s.ame  year  he  was 
ppiiointed  a  library  trustee,  and  the  town's 
brand  new  contemporary  library  building 
Wis  n.amed  in  his  honor. 

He  married  Mrs.  Lillian  Moore  In  1950  and 
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diu-lng  that  vear  was  In  charge  of  erecting 
the  tower  of  the  Tewksbury  Congregational 
Church  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
50  vears.  In  his  office  tc^ay  hung  two 
plaques  given  to  him  by  the  Rotary  Club 
for  "outstanding  service  to  tlie  community." 


There's  No  Reason  for  Hijacking  Airplane* 
to  Caba 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M07iday,  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  in  Sunday's  Wasliington  Star 
sums  up  the  concern  and  aiiparent  help- 
lessness of  our  Government  over  the  re- 
cent rash  of  airplane  hijackings  which 
have  taken  place. 

In  each  case,  the  plane  was  diverted  to 
Cuba. 

On  the  surface,  there  appears  to  be  a 
twofold  problem.  First,  authorities  can- 
not detect  a  concealed  weapon  on  a  per- 
.son  boarding  a  plane  unless  they  actually 
search  the  passengers,  a  situation  which 
is  undesirable. 

Second,  any  other  safety  measures 
taken,  such  as  lockmg  the  cabin  d(X)r 
between  the  passenger  portion  and  the 
pilot  are  futile  if  a  passenger  puts 
a  weapon  to  the  head  of  a  passenger  or 
a  member  of  the  crew. 

I  would,  however,  again  bring  a  sug- 
f;estion  which  I  feel  could  blunt  the  rash 
of  hijackings. 

Ill  this  Nation,  no  one.  eitlier  citizen 
or  alien,  is  denied  right  to  leave  the 
countrj'.  It  is  my  premise  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  leave  the  country  could 
do  so  by  simply  applying  for  passage  on 
one  of  the  planes  which  we  send  to  Cuba 
daily  to  inck  up  Cuban  refugees.  This 
way.  no  plane  and  passengers  would  be 
endangered. 

Briefly,  if  any  Cuban  wants  to  go  to 
Cuba,  he  can  do  so  without  hijacking 
an  airplane. 

I   include   the  article   from   the  Star 
in  the  Record  for  the  interest  and  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues : 
United    States    Seeks    am    Answer:    Aerial 
HIJACKERS  Hold  a  P.'vt   Hand 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Learyi 
In  t'ae  era  of  Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Tru- 
jillo.  p.issenpers  at   tl-.e  international  airport 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  were  sxibtly  given 
an   examination    by   fluoroscope   to   discover 
whether  they  were  carrying  any  weapons. 

In  other  Caribbean  b.asin  dictatorships,  air 
pa-ssengers  and  their  luggage  were  searched 
by  p  ilice  so  ihorouKhly  that  they  often  were 
delayed  three  or  four  h'jurs. 

Neither  of  these  methods  Is  possible  ^^- 
day  in  such  democracies  a=  Mexico.  Columbia, 
Venezuela  or  the  United  States,  whose  pas- 
senger planes  have  been  involved  In  the  most 
recent  wave  of  aerial  hijackings  and  forced 
to  land  in  Coirununist  Cuba. 

U.S.  officials  freely  admit  they  have  not 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  workable  plan 
to  prevent  a  man  with  n  gun  from  forcing 
a   pilot  to   divert  his   flight   to  Cuba. 

The  airlines  lock  the  cockpit  door  to  seal 
oa  the  pilots  but  the  hijackers  have  forced 
them  to  open  the  door  by  threatening  the 
stewardesses  or  otncr  crew  members 

Officials  have  studied  and  rejected  the  idea 
of  putting  armed  guards  on  all  planes  flying 
within  reasonable  range   of  Cuba.  For  one 
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thing,  no  one  wants  a  gun-battle  In  a 
crowded  plane.  For  another,  a  wild  shot  fired 
In  a  piressurlzed  plane  flying  at  high  altitude 
could  tear  a  hole  In  the  ruselage  that  could 
rip  the  aircraft  apart. 

An  FBI  official  said  the  best  solution  might 
be  a  campaign  to  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  provides  the  death  penalty  or 
a  prison  sentence  of  20  years  for  aerial  piracy. 
For  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  aboard  a 
plane,  conviction  can  carry  a  one-year  prison 
sentence  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

The  most  recent  wave  of  hijackings  began 
Feb,  17  when  a  man  rented  a  private  plane 
for  a  local  flight  from  Marathon.  Fla.  and 
forced  the  pilot  to  go  to  Cuba.  Four  days 
later,  a  Delta  Airlines  plane  with  109  pas- 
sengers aboard  was  hijacked  after  take  off 
from  Tampa.  Fla.  by  an  armed  man  and 
forced  to  head  for  Havana. 

On  March  1.  a  National  Airlines  DC-8  with 
59  aboard  left  Tampa  and  two  armed  Latins 
forced  the  pilot  to  divert  to  Cuba.  On  March 
5.  a  Colombian  Avlanca  craft  out  of  Barran- 
qulUa  was  seized  by  three  armed  men:  on 
March  16.  a  passenger  on  a  twin-engine  plane 
out  of  Merlda,  Mexico,  forced  another  Cuban 
flight  and  l?ipt  Friday,  a  gunman  hl-Jacked  a 
Venezuelaii^Avensa  airliner  with  50  persons 
aboard  and  forced  the  pilot  to  land  at  San- 
tiago. Cuba. 

Cuba  has  treated  the  crew  and  passengers 
well,  wining  and  dining  them  and  permitting 
the  planes  to  leave.  The  hijackers  appear  to 
receive  the  asylum  they  seek. 

Fidel  Castro  recently  said  Cuba  was  under 
no  obligation  to  return  the  planes,  but  U.S. 
officials  do  not  believe  the  Cubans  have  any 
Intention  of  changing  their  policy. 

American  and  Latin  airliners,  in  fact,  are 
permitted  to  fly  over  Cuba  every  day  by  agree- 
ment specifying  a  certain  narrow  corridor. 
There  is  also  cooperation  between  Miami  and 
Havana  air  controllers  in  the  exchange  of 
weather  information.  Each  monitors  the 
aerial  traffic  over  the  other  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  officials  admit  the  danger  of  a  serious 
Incident  is  always  possible  if  the  hijacking 
continues,  that  some  passenger,  official  or 
otherwise,  may  attempt  to  overpower  or  even 
shoot  a  hijacker.  A  gunfight  In  the  upper  air 
could  lead  to  injury  or  death  of  Innocent  per- 
sons or  even  destruction  of  the  plane. 

The  situation  adds  an  unsought  element  of 
adventure  and  danger  to  any  flight  near  the 
Caribbean.  And  the  United  States  is  without 
a  solution. 


Freedom  of  the  Seat  for  Our  Fishing  Boats 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
seizure  of  an  American  fishing  boat  on 
the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  occurred.  Such  seizure  of  our  tuna 
boats  by  Latin  American  countries  is 
intolerable. 

On  March  20,  1968,  at  5:30  a.m.  Ecua- 
dorian time,  the  tima  boat  Taramount 
from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  was  seized  while 
drifting  some  46  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador.  Armed  guards  from  the  Ecua- 
dorian vessel  E-2  boarded  the  American 
tuna  boat  and  cut  off  all  radio  communi- 
cation. The  E-2  was  the  same  ship  which 
picked  up  another  American  fishing 
vessel,  the  Navigator. 

These  are  but  the  lastest  in  a  long 
series  of  similar  incidents.  Such  actions 
are  inadmissible.  Seizure  of  the  Tara- 
mount is  all  too  reminiscent  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea.  This 
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boat  must  not  suffer  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  ship  and  its  83-man  crew. 
For  over  2  months  now  they  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  country,  held 
captive  by  the  North  Koreans.  Something 
should  be  done,  both  for  the  Pueblo  and, 
without  delay,  for  the  Taramount. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  as  a  Member  from  California,  I  have 
been  particularly  aware  of  the  recurrent 
problem  of  the  seizure  of  American  fish- 
ing boats  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 
I  have  sponsored  and  cosponsored  legis- 
lation aimed  at  remedying  the  plight  of 
our  fishermen  caught — if  I  may  para- 
phrase a  bit — by  disputed  distances  on 
the  deep  blue  sea.  In  1967  I  was  the 
author  of  H.R.  4452,  one  of  the  bills  to 
reimburse  owners  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  and  costs  incurred  inci- 
dent to  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  by 
foreign  countries.  I  testified  in  hearings 
held  on  those  and  other  bills  relating  to 
the  seizure  of  American  fishing  boats  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  what  certain  coun- 
tries claim  as  their  territorial  waters. 
The  particular  claims  from  which  this 
trouble  has  arisen  have  been  those  by 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  and,  more 
recently,  Argentina,  Panama,  and  El 
Salvador  have  followed  them  in  their 
exorbitant  claims  to  a  territorial  sea 
or  fishing  limits  of  200  miles  beyond  their 
coasts.  Acting  upon  these  claims  some  of 
them— Ecuador  and  Peru  particularly — 
have  seized  American  tuna  boats  which 
came  fishing  within  these  limits. 

Tbe  United  States  and  many  other 
major  maritime  nations  reject  these 
fanstastic  claims.  They  recognized  a 
time-honored  territorial  sea  limit  of  only 
3  miles  and,  very  recently,  a  fishing  zone 
of  not  more  than  12  miles.  These  dis- 
tances are  based  on  the  centuries-old 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

In  recognition  of  this  principle  most 
countries  have  rejected  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  half-dozen  Latin  American 
countries  to  200  miles.  The  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  continues  to 
prevail,  as  it  has  prevailed  since  time 
immemorial. 

In  disregard  of  that  principle,  however, 
certain  states  have  been  carrying  on 
what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "tuna 
wars."  Starting  in  about  1951,  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  an  escalation  in 
the  seizures  of  our  fishing  vessels  off  the 
coasts  of  South  America  in  waters  recog- 
nized as  international  by  the  world  com- 
munity. Each  such  seizure  is  a  violation 
of  international  law. 

The  United  States  has  protested.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  paid  the  fines  and 
secured  the  release  of  men  and  ships 
seized  in  over  100  such  incidents.  This 
country  has  urged  the  calling  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  an  internationally  acceptable 
claim  to  territorial  waters.  It  has  pro- 
posed taking  the  matter  of  the  seizures 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

How  long  shall  such  conditions  con- 
tinue? It  is  time — past  time — to  bring 
about  a  reasonable  end  to  the  "tuna 
wars."  Perhaps  sterner  measures  are  in 
order. 

It  is  totally  unreasonable  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  bailing  out  its  in- 
nocent fishermen  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  sending  to  the  countries  which  have 
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illegally  seized  these  men  millions  In  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid — grants,  loans, 
and  materials.  It  is  highly  Ironic  that 
some  of  our  fishing  boats  have  been 
seized  by  ships  which  originated  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  those  protesting  the  situation 
have  noted  that  "in  not  one  single  epi- 
sode has  the  United  States  ordered  mili- 
tary protection  or  intervention."  Should 
such  drastic  steps  be  necessary?  They 
are  not  unheard  of.  France,  in  1966.  or- 
dered a  destroyer  to  the  waters  off  Brazil 
when  her  fishing  boats  were  being  har- 
assed there.  Reportedly,  that  put  an  end 
to  such  harassment. 

There  are  lesser  measures  of  control 
which  might  be  considered.  In  a  similar 
"shrimp  war"  with  Mexico,  when  Ameri- 
can shrimpboats  were  seized  by  that 
country,  another  measure  proved  effec- 
tive. Under  Government  orders  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutters  accompanied  the 
U.S.  shrimp  fleet  to  waters  which  the 
Mexicans  claimed  as  their  territorial  sea. 
but  which  the  United  States  considered 
to  be  the  high  seas.  The  "shrimp  patrol," 
we  are  told,  furnish  effective  control  over 
seizures. 

Some  measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  seas;  to  protect 
our  fishermen  in  the  innocent  pursuit 
of  their  rights;  and  to  implement  that 
principle  of  international  law,  at  it  is 
stated  in  the  multilateral  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas,  article  2: 

The  high  seas  being  open  to  all  nations, 
no  State  may  validly  purport  to  subject  any 
part  of  them  to  Its  sovereignty. 
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Japanese  Limitations  on  Exports  to  United 
States 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  in  Saturday's  March 
16  Post  that  the  Japanese  have  volun- 
tarily set  limitations  on  their  exports  to 
the  United  States.  This  move  is  most 
timely  and  bespeaks  of  smoother  trade 
relations  with  Japan,  one  of  the  most 
important  trade  partners  of  the  United 
States. 

The  rapid  rise  of  steel  imports  from 
the  Pacific  island  nation  was  creating 
real  problems,  particularly  for  the  small- 
er steel  units  of  the  Western  States.  We 
are  committed,  and  rightly  so,  to  a  free 
trade  posture  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
world.  However,  orderly  and  fair  adjust- 
ments in  production  and  market  must 
be  a  part  of  the  shifting  patterns  of  trade 
else  the  strength  of  the  economy  that 
supports  the  market  sought  are  chal- 
lenged and  weakened. 

A  strong  U.S.  steel  industry  is  a  neces- 
sary ingi  edient  to  a  continued  strong  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  imports 
from  Japan  and  other  nations.  This 
maintenance  of  the  basic  supports  of  our 
own  strength  and  orderly  and  fair  stand- 
ards for  competition  are,  in  the  long  run, 
as  important  to  our  partners  In  the  free 
world  as  they  are  to  our  own  economic 
components. 


May  I  suggest  that  it  is  equally  in  the 
total  interest  of  the  Pacific  nations  that 
the  stronger  nations  such  as  Japan. 
Australia,  and  the  United  States  coop- 
erate in  building  the  potential  new  mar- 
kets which  can  absorb  the  growing  pro- 
duction capability  of  our  more  advanced 
industry.  For  this  reason  I  applaud  the 
proposed  meeting  in  early  May  of  the 
five  Pacific  basin  countries  to  be  held  m 
Sydney,  Australia.  This  meeting  will  fur- 
ther the  cooperations  of  the  strongest 
countries  in  the  Pacific  in  seeking  mutual 
economic  development  and  new  market 
potentials  through  intelligent  applica- 
tions of  programs  and  capital  assistance 
in  less  advanced  nations. 

We  would  hope,  and  expect,  that  there 
would  also  be  discussed  and  proposed 
further  guidelines  for  protecting  the 
order  and  strength  of  existing  markets 
and  the  establishment  of  reasonable  rules 
for  competition  within  the  borders  of 
each  of  the  five.  We  view  such  an  ap- 
proach not  as  a  denial  of  the  free  trade 
policy  but,  rather,  as  a  requirement  to 
preserve  the  policy  and  to  conserve  the 
strength  within  each  nation  which  sus- 
tains the  abUity  to  purchase  imports  in  a 
rational  ratio  with  the  growth  within 
each  of  the  advanced  economies,  includ- 
ing our  own. 

The  leadership  in  this  very  wise  and 
far-seeing  approach  provided  by  Mr. 
Nagano,  president  of  Fuji  Iron  &  St«el. 
Ltd  should  be  recognized  and  applauded 
by  Americans  interested  and  informed  in 
this  area.  I  personally  have  been  exceed- 
ingly pleased  to  see  in  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness community  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance and  of  the  need  to  build  to- 
gether the  Pacific  community.  A  build- 
ing process  which  is  practical,  fair,  and 
constructive.  It  holds  the  most  for  the 
future  of  the  developing  countries,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  real  answer  for  the 
need  of  expansion  in  the  nations  already 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
technology. 


Union  Support  for  Latin  America 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
spiring achievements  in  Latin  America, 
as  a  result  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
should  be  better  known  in  this  country. 
Probably  no  single  group  has  applied 
more  of  its  energies,  resources,  and  know- 
how  to  making  these  achievements  pos- 
sible than  has  the  U.S.  labor  movement. 
Yet,  as  encouraging  as  the  record  is,  seri- 
ous economic,  social,  and  political  diffi- 
culties persist  in  Latin  America. 

The  best  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  clearly  lie  in 
find'ng  effective  solutions  to  them.  A  res- 
olution adopted  at  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
convention  demonstrates  the  intention 
of  this  country's  trade  unions  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  until  those  prob- 
lems are  solved.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  offer  the  AFL-CIO  resolutions, 
entitled  "Latin  America:  Problems  and 
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Perspective,"  to  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Resolution  181— Latin  America:  Problems 
AND  Perspective 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  undoubtedly 
attained  encouraging  achievements.  In  some 
countries,  democratic  forces  have  scored  suc- 
cesses over  reactionary  Interests  and  groups. 
Yet.  the  difficulties  which  h:ive  confronted 
our  Latin  American  brothers  for  years  per- 
sist. Among  the  most  serious  of  these  prob- 
lems are;  weak  economies,  montary  Inflation, 
flight  of  native  capital,  maldistribution  and 
poor  use  of  the  land,  political  instability, 
dictatorial  regimes,  low  purchasing  power. 
Inadequate  health  and  educational  stand- 
ards, and  retrogressive  oligarchic  social  ami 
economic  structures. 

Progress  in  overcoming  these  chronic 
shortcomings  is  being  severely  retarded  in  a 
number  of  countries  where  trade  union  free- 
doms and  the  right  of  labor  to  participate 
in  the  planning  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  being  denied.  Basic  trade 
union  rlahts  and  such  participation  have 
been  solemnly  pledged  to  the  working  peo- 
ple by  19  governments  in  historic  documents 
like  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  the  Dec- 
laration ol  Cudinamarca.  and  the  Action 
Plan  of  Caraballeda.  The  continued  denial  of 
these  rights  aids  and  abets  the  totalltarlans 
who  are  quick  to  exploit  for  their  own  ends 
such  callous  contempt  for  international  com- 
mitments. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  steadfast  In  Its  de- 
termination to  help  the  workers  of  Latin 
America  in  their  efforts  to  secure  and  expand 
their  democratic  rights  and  to  obtain  a  do- 
cent  standard  of  living.  Towards  this  end. 
we  have  been  participating  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Inter-American  Regional  Orga- 
nization of  Workers  (ORITt  and  have  as- 
sisted generously  the  educational  and  so- 
cial project  activities  of  the  American  Iii- 
stitue  for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD;. 
With  ti>e  same  end  in  view.  v;.rious  AFI^CIO 
i.fBliates  have  stepped  up  their  participation 
in  International  Trade  Secretariat  activities. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  cooperating 
with  inter-governmenuil  organizations  with- 
in the  inter-American  system  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities to  benefit  the  workers  of  Latin  Ainer- 

After  the  .Tanuary  1966  Havana  Tri- 
Continental  Communist  Congress,  the  Castro 
Communists  greatly  intensified  their  cam- 
paign of  subversion  by  training  and  arming 
hemisphere  nations— all  under  tlie  guise  of 
waging  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 
Simultaneously,  the  Castro  dictatorship  has 
continued  its  enslavement  of  tiic  Cuban 
workers,  filled  the  prisons  wilii  actual  and 
potential  political  opponents,  and  driven 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  freedom-loving 
Cubans  into  exile. 

Given  these  developments,  it  i.s  c.-sei.tial 
that  the  AFL-CIO  review  thorougiily  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Cuban  exile  lorces— p.<rticu- 
hirly  those  in  the  labor  sector- with  the  aim 
of  providing  them  with  more  effective  help 
to  counteract  the  destructive  activities  of  the 
Castro  regime  and  triumph  In  the  struggle  to 
establish  aemocracy  and  a  strong  free  labor 
movement. 

The  AFL-CIO  expresses  its  alarm  at  the 
rpcent  actions  of  the  authoritarian  govern- 
ments in  Argentina  and  Brazil  In  decreeing 
anti-labor  and  other  anti-democratic  con- 
trols. The  serious  economic  problems  con- 
fronting these  countries  cannot  be  solved  by 
such  crass  anti-democratic  acts.  The  stran- 
gling of  democracy  is  no  road  to  or  substi- 
tute for  much-needed  social,  political,  and 
economic  reforms.  We  are  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  Argentinian  decree 
which  gives  virtually  unlimited  power  to  the 
Minister  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  ■ration- 
alization" of  employment  (layoff)  of  workers 
in  state-owned  industries  and  those  operated 
as  government  concessions.  No  appeal  is  pro- 
vided from  rulings  by  the  Minister  who  is 
given  final  power  as  arbitrator  to  determine 
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the  size  and  conditions  of  layoffs  in  such 
industries  as  telephones,  shipping,  oil  and 
electricity.  In  Brazil,  the  workers  have  simi- 
larly been  made  to  bear  an  unlalr  share  o. 
the  burdens  arising  from  the  governments 
program  for  economic  stabilization  through 
ending  the  rampant  Inflation  of  prices. 

The  AFL  CIO  urges  the  governments  of 
nations  lacing  such  inflationary  pressures  lo 
consider,  first  of  all.  the  wellbeinp  of  the 
people  and  make  sure  that  the  anti-inflation 
measures  taken  do  not  make  the  workers 
hear  a  disproportionate  and  unlair  share  of 
the  burdens  and  cost  of  deflation.  Failure 
to  give  such  consideration  will  not  solve  but 
only  aggravate  the  economic  difficulties  and 
social  antagonisms  plaguing  the  nations. 

t:io  APL  CIO  t;ikLE  note  of  lue  rereiil 
Cons-'titutional  Convention  In  P.irapuay 
which  legalized  the  existence  C'f  c.ppositlnu 
political  p.irties  m  that  country.  But  this 
goal  h;is  vet  to  be  attained  In  life.  We  re- 
affirm our  hope  that  bona  hde  democracy, 
denied  to  the  P..raRUuyan  people  for  many 
vcirs.  will  siKjn  become  a  reality  for  them. 
We  pledge  to  examine  tlioroughly  these  re- 
rent  developments.  The  API^CIO  encourages 
the  Parapuavan  workers  to  build  a  free  and 
d.nnocr.'.tic    labor    movement    which    should 

00  the  p.ice^etter  in  all  ellorts  for  genuine 
uemocratiMlion  of   the  country. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  re-cstabllsh- 
mciit  ol  the  trade  union  ino\ement  in  S.mto 
Domingo  .after  a  period  of  tragic  civil  strife 
and  disorder.  We  welcome  the  t.ict  that  the 
membership  of  Conairal.  the  labor  federation 
affiliated  to  ORIT.  la  increasing  steadily. 

The  development  of  the  n.uural  resources 

01  Latin  America  should  first  of  aU  be  di- 
rected to  the  economic  propress  of  each 
country  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
well  are  of  tiie  people.  The  ro-mvestment  c: 
foreign  and  locil  c.piUil  must  be  guided  b,- 
tills  criterion.  Without  the  energetic  execu- 
tion of  Etich  a  policy,  the  ohjeciives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Propress  will  not  be  fully  realized. 

Moreover,  the  serious  economic,  social  and 
political  difficulties  confronting  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  cm  never  be  cured  by 
an  arms  race  among  them.  It  would  be  fatal 
for  them  t  i  resort  to  military  actions  anainst 
each  other.  L  would  l>e  suicidal  to  place 
these  arms  a'  the  disposal  of  military  juntas 
or  dictatorships  ff^r  U!:e  against  the  demo- 
c'-atic  forces  in  •  lielr  (  wn  countries.  I  he 
aforementioned  ills  can  be  cured  only  by 
pi'nume  tieep-poinp  social  and  economic  re- 
iorms  like  economic  diversification,  equitable 
redistribution  ol  U.nd  coupled  with  provisions 
for  its  effective  use  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
a  propressive  nuome  tax  system  honesilv 
administered,  strict  control  of  the  flight  c  f 
native  CLiplLil.  adequate  opportunities  ;  nd 
facilities  for  r.'usinp  the  levels  of  education 
and  l.e.ilth.  and  expanded  housinc  projects 

r.  i.s  to  the  great  credit  of  the  free  tr.-:rie 
unions  of  Latin  America  under  Hie  OR!  r 
banner,  that  they  have,  throughout  the  \c:u.-. 
been  m  the  fr.refront  of  the  li,:ht  for  tie 
profound  social  and  eionomic  reforms  indis- 
pensable to  the  Lann  Americr.n  peoples  en- 
joying t!ie  bener.ts  of  modern  technical 
progress  and   liic   bles-^mps  of   democracy. 


Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns Speaks  on  Vietnam 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Methodist  Board  of  Chri.'-tian  .So- 
cial Concerns  recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  Vietnam  that  deserves  our  most 
serious  attention.  The  Methodist  Churci 
is  one  of  our  country's  largest  Proiesiain 
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denominations,  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  clearest  voices  of  concern  for  peace 
and  world  order. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Methodists  re- 
count the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  Christian  conscience. 
Moral  issues  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  of 
great  significance  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  appropriate  response  of  the  church 
is  called  for  in  the  resolution  with  these 
words: 

The  Christian  church,  in  wrestling  with 
this  problem,  should  be  more  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  national  sentiments  and  perspectives: 
it  should  test  them  against  our  best  Insights 
Into  love,  Justice,  and  reconciliation. 

It  further  states: 

As  "good  Samaritans"  we  must  help  to  re- 
lieve men  of  the  greatest  robber  and  killer — 
war,  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  set  them  on 
a  new  and  better  way. 

These  statements  are  followed  by 
strong  and  rather  specific  proposals  to 
"abate  the  war  and  move  toward  a  nego- 
tiated withdrawal." 

I  commend  the  churchmen  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  excellent  statement  of 
concern.  I  further  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
generally.  Therefore  I  insert  the  entire 
resolution  here  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks for  today: 

Resolution  on  Vieinam 

A.  The  situation  wliich  makes  t'lis  statc- 
jncnt  timely  and  advisable: 

The  persistence  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  its 
threat  to  social  improvement  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  danger  of  its  leading 
to  a  general  conflagration,  require  our  pro- 
found concern.  The  moral  issues  involved  are 
of  great  significance  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  Christian  church,  in  wrestling  with  this 
problem,  should  be  more  than  a  reflection 
of  national  sentiments  and  perspectives:  it 
should  test  them  against  our  best  insights 
into  love.  Justice,  and  reconciliation. 

B.  The  Biblical'tlieological-ethical  basis  of 
this  statement: 

As  believers  that  all  men  are  children  of 
God  and  that,  if  Gods  spirit  acts  through  us. 
we  can  be  reconcilers  of  men.  we  must  seek 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  disputes  among 
men.  The  fruits  of  the  spirit  that  make  for 
peace  are  poorly  nourished  by  a  war  that 
degrades  and  divides.  As  good  Samaritans' 
we  must  help  to  relieve  men  of  the  greatest 
robber  and  killer — war.  bind  up  their  wounds, 
and  set  them  on  a  new  and  better  way. 

C.  Test  of  the  statement: 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church  are 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
brotherhood  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  also 
Christians  whose  first  allegiance  is  to  God. 
under  whose  Judgment  the  policies  and 
actions  of  all  nations  must  pass. 

For  some  years  this  Board  has  expressed 
publicly  its  growing  concern  and  alarm  over 
the  course  and  consequences  of  United 
States  pohcy  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  energy  and  resources  of  the 
Board  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  to 
strenuous  efforts  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  and  public  officials  to 
the  Issues  involved  and  to  alternative  courses 
of  action. 

We  believe  the  time  has  now  arrived  to 
speak  even  more  forcefully.  The  rising  toll 
of  casualties,  military  and  civilian,  and  the 
continued  diversion  of  resources  from  the 
heightened  crisis  in  our  cities  at  home  leave 
tis  no  alternative. 
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The  war  In  Vietnam  is  clearly  a  stalemate. 
Further  escalation  will  only  prolong  the 
Ktalemate  at  a  higher  level  of  destruction. 
If  the  escalation  involves  the  bombing  of 
foreign  ships  In  Haiphong  Harbor,  or  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam,  or  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  may  lead  to  the  nuclear 
holocaust  which  all  enne  men  dread. 

The  admlnl-stratlon  must  end  its  unjusti- 
fied expressions  of  optimism  which  have 
caused  the  rredibillty  gap  and  undermined 
public  confidence  in  the  nation's  leaders. 
Those  in  government  who  are  determined 
that  their  theories  of  counter-insurgency 
should  succeed  in  Vietnam  no  matter  what 
the  cost  in  life  or  treasure  must  come  to 
their  senses  and  halt  the  tragic  experiment. 
Those  officials  whose  investment  of  personal 
effort  :ind  prestige  in  behalf  of  present  poli- 
cies has  been  buttressed  by  stubborn  pride 
must  vield  to  the  grim  lessons  of  history. 
■  Sooner  or  later  a  ceasefire  and  negotiations 
will  conclude  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  soon- 
er this  can  begin,  the  fewer  American  and 
Vietnamese  lives  will  be  lost.  The  greater  the 
power  of  a  belligerant.  the  greater  Its  ability 
t.3  take  the  risks  involved  In  Initiating  nego- 
tiations le.iding  to  a  settlement. 

If  the  world  is  to  avoid  such  immoral, 
brutal  and  wa-teful  wars  in  the  future,  man- 
kind must  diligently  .=  tudy  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam.  They  include  these: 

1.  National  power,  even  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  hmitations  and  cannot  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  developing  na- 
tions and  shape  their  destinies. 

2.  Military  and  political  intervention  by 
one  nation  in  the  affairs  of  another  raises 
grave  mora:  isucs  particularly  when  it  con- 
flicts with  principles  of  self-determination 
or  aids  governments  lacking  public  support. 

3.  Peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  need  to 
become  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a 
multinational  reeional  organization,  which 
organizations  should  be  strengthened  and 
used. 

4.  Secure  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice 
requires  continued  attention  to  and  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  .'afeguarded  disarma- 
ment, granting  to  the  United  Nations— with 
membership  open  to  all  nations — of  sufficient 
authority  to  enact,  interpret  and  enforce 
world  law.  greater  use  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  ..nd  acceleration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  emerging  nations. 

5.  It  :s  time  to  re-examine  the  U.  S.  pos- 
ture toward  communist  nations. 

We  wholeheartedly  commend  the  Secretary 
of  the  UN  for  iiis  persistent  and  courageous 
leadership  in  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  cannot  prescribe  all  that  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment should  do.  but  certain  directions 
are  clear. 

1.  The  U.S  should  declare  that  its  primary 
intent  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  negotiate  for 
genuine  self-determination  for  all  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  outside 
military  forces. 

2.  Every  possible  effort  for  de-escalation 
should  be  made  by  all  parties  to  the  war. 
This  would  mean  such  things  as  an  end  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  an  end  to 
search-and-destroy  tactics,  an  end  to  terror- 
ist incursions,  and  the  a.ssumption  of  a  mili- 
tary posture  designed  to  minimize  casualties 
while   negotiations   are   sought. 

3.  The  US.  should  affirm  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  both  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  should 
make  clear  that  the  Thieu-Ky  government 
will  not  be  allowed  to  veto  such  negotiations 
because  of  its  own  reluctance  to  participate. 

4.  The  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  should  make 
appropriate  responses  t-o  de-escalation  initia- 
tives by  the  U.S.  and  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrange 
effective  guarantees  against  reprisals  follow- 
ing such  a  negotiated  settlement. 

6.  The  U.S.  should  offer  to  channel  sub- 
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stantial  assistance  through  International 
agencies  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  such  a  course  of 
action  would  provide  a  good  solution  in  a 
tragic  conflict  to  which  there  are  no  good 
solutions.  However,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  continuance  and  escalation  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  constitutes  the  greatest  evil 
and  Injustice  In  the  situation.  As  Christians, 
we  are  no  longer  In  doubt  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  this  nation  to  face  a  difficult 
moment  of  truth. 

To  pursue  further  a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam  would  be  to  compound  the  evil  in 
which  the  United  States  is  now  enmeshed. 
We  must  acknowledge  God,  must  draw  upon 
resources  of  moral  courage,  and  must  act 
decisively  to  abate  the  war  and  move  toward 
a  negotiated  withdrawal. 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien  Addresses 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  Everett, 
Mass.,  March  17,  1968 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  MACEKDNALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  we  hear  a 
kind  word  about  the  art  of  politics  and  its 
practitioners.  One  man  who  appreciates 
the  importance  of  politics  and  is  proud  to 
call  himself  a  politician  is  our  outstand- 
ing Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien.  The  Postmaster  General  re- 
cently made  some  wise  and  witty  obser- 
vations on  politics  and  politicians  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  and  he  chose  a  most 
appropriate  occasion,  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
For,  as  President  Johnson  has  said: 

Although  the  English  claim  a  prior  ex- 
cellence m  the  parUamentary  system  .  .  . 
nothing  could  have  been  started  until  the 
Irish  invented  politics. 

I  commend  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  St.  Patrick's  Day  speech  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Address   by   Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.    O'Brien     at    the     St.    Patrick's    Day 
Dinner,  Sponsored  by  the  Friendly  Sons 
of     St.     Patrick.     Pailin     Junior     High 
School,  Everett,  Mass.,  March  17,  1968 
r  am  very  pleased  to  share  with  you  this 
St.   Patrick's   Day   celebration.   Today   is   the 
day  of  the  patron  saint  of  Irish  everywhere, 
be  they  In  Boston  or   Bangkok.  It  Is  a  day 
that  marks  the  entry  of  Ireland  Into  Christian 
history,  the  day  that  sons  of  Erin  all  over 
tlie  world  celebrate  their  delivery  from  e.irly 
pag.^nism,    from    their    later    political    and 
religious   persecutions,   and   from   their   eco- 
nomic suffering. 

It  is  truly  a  great  day  for  the  Irish.  And 
how  glad  I  am  to  celebrate  it  with  you. 

Actually,  this  observance  is  as  old  in 
America  as  the  Irish  themselves — and  some 
may  say  that  the  Irish  actually  came  here  In 
the  sixth  century,  immediately  organizing 
the  Indians  into  wards  and  precincts. 

Possibly  becauEe  the  influence  of  St. 
Patrick  turned  Ireland  into  a  beacon  of 
learning  during  the  time  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  stumbling  Into  an  age  of  dark- 
ness, the  Irish  have  always  been  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  others. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  that  they 
wished  the  English  were  not  so  interested 
in  them. 
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As  a  result  of  that  Interest,  all  kinds  of 
stories  have  been  produced,  some  of  which 
may  even  be  true. 

Samuel  Johnson  had  a  bad,  but  only  too 
perceptive  word  for  us  when  he  said,  "The 
Irish  are  a  fair  people;  tliey  never  speak  well 
of  one  another." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  came  to  much  the 
same  conclusion.  He  said:  "If  you  PUt  an 
Irishman  on  a  spit,  you  can  always  find 
another  Irishman  to  baste  him." 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  Irish 
was  written  by  the  Roman  Cato  two  thousand 
vears  ago  when  he  described  us  as  a  race  that 
distinguishes   itself  chiefly   by   fighting   and 

talking.  ^,      ^, 

Well  that's  a  pretty  good  combination. 
Certainly,  the  mixture  of  wit  and  courage 
has  served  the  Irish  well.  A  small  country 
that  relied  on  courage  and  force  alone  was 
bound  to  be  submerged:  a  small  country  that 
reUed  on  wit  and  wisdom  alone  would  have 
been  submerged.  But  who  can  resist  a  punch 
in  the  eye  followed  by  a  bit  of  humor,  and  a 
flash  of  wit? 

One  of  the  many  reasons  that  It  is  worth- 
while pausing  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  that  we 
are  reminded  of  the  many  contributions 
made  to  this  country  by  Americans  of  Irish 
descent,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to  rein- 
force America's  reputation  as  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. . 

Certainly,  my  own  father's  experience 
reflects  the  power  of  American  opportunity. 
My  father  was  born  in  Sklbbereen,  County 
Cork  Before  he  made  the  final  decision  to 
leave  Ireland,  he  sent  a  friend  ahead  to  see 
what  the  New  Worid  was  really  like.  Recently 
I  came  across  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  received 
from  that  friend. 

"It's  a  great  land,"  he  wrote.  "Opportu- 
nities are  unlimited.  You  can  dig  all  the 
ditches  you  want.  You  can  lay  track  from 
Springfield  to  Sacramento.  Or,  best  of  all,  you 
can  be  a  hod  carrier.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
carry  bricks  and  mortar  up  ten  flights  of 
stairs.  And  then  there's  a  gang  of  Protestants 
at  the  top  who  do  all  the  work." 

Since  those  days,  the  Irish  have  proven 
bevond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  can 
do'  far  more  than  carry  hods,  shovels,  and 

sleepers.  ^  „, 

We  Irish  have  entered  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  but  have  done  so  while  main- 
taining our  own  unique  character. 

The  best  possible  proof  of  thU  fact  was 
seen  on  a  freezing  cold  day  In  Washington- 
January  20.  1961,  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
raised  his  right  hand  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

John  Kennedy's  election  burled  some  long- 
held  myths— myths  that  had  detracted  frona 
the  strength,  the  stature  and  the  dignity  of 
our  country.  He  proved  that  some  of  the  bar- 
riers were  down— artificial  barriers  that  pre- 
vented a  man  from  going  as  far  as  his  wits 
.-"nd  ability  would  take  him. 

In  challenging  and  overcoming  the  myth 
that  a  member  of  his  faith  couldn't  be  elect- 
ed President,  John  Kennedy  performed  an 
important  service  for  his  country— a  service 
that  far  transcended  political  considerations. 
But  we  shouldn't  forget  that  John  Kennedy 
was  a  politician.  He  loved  politics  and  he 
firmly    believed    politics    was    an    honorable 

calling. 

I  say  "Kennedy  the  politician  '  purposely. 
In  our  culture  the  word  "politician"  has 
somehow  taken  on  an  accumulation  of  barna- 
cles We  have  always  suffered  from  a  national 
split  personality  about  politicians.  The  poli- 
tician was  someone  we  wished  somehow  we 
could  do  without.  And  when  we  found  we 
couldn't  do  without  him,  he  was  accepted 
only  grudgingly.  ^,   ^  . 

Our  Constitution  was  called  by  Gladstone 
"the  most  remarkable  work  ...  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  human  intellect,  at  a 
single  stroke  ...  in  its  application  to  politi- 
cal affairs."  This  ConsUtutlon  was  the  prod- 
uct of  politicians  working  together,  hammer- 
ing out  creative  compromise,  holding  us  to- 
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gelher    when    so    many    forces    existed    that 
might  have  torn  us  apart. 

Our  national  folklore  Is  full  of  Jokes  about 
politics  and  politicians,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  an  honest,  effective, 
dedicated  politician  is  the  human  equivalent 
of  the  square  circle. 

And  yet  men  like  Aoraham  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Daniel  Web- 
ster John  Adams  were  politicians.  The  men 
in  John  Kennedy's  Profiles  in  Courage  were 
politicians.  John  Kennedy,  himself,  was  cer- 
talnlv  a  politician. 

And  he  was  a  working  politician. 
He  began  his  career  the  hard  way  and  the 
right  wav  His  political  career  opened  with 
a  tough  campaign  In  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District.  It  was  said  then,  "He  doesn't 
even  need  to  campaign.  He  cm  go  to  Wash- 
ington now  and  forget  the  primary  and  elec- 
tion." 

But  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  cimpalgn. 
And  so  he  put  In  18-hour  days  bounding  up 
the  rear  stairs  of  those  three  deckers  In 
Charlestown,  knocking  on  doors,  telling  the 
voters  who  he  was  and  what  he  tliought  he 
could  do  in  Washington. 
Well,  the  rest  Is  history. 
And  despite  the  hero  worship,  it  never 
came  easily.  Throughout  his  political  career 
he  had  to  do  the  equivalent  of  climbing  the 
stairs  of  those  Chariestown  three  deckers. 
And  If  you  don't  believe  me.  ask  Torby 
MacDonald. 

John  Kennedy  had  to  overcome  tne  barrier 
of  his  religion.  And  he  faced  that  Issue  di- 
rectly and  won. 

He  had  to  overcome  the  rumors  that  he 
was  in  falling  health.  And.  despite  a  body 
that  often  was  wracked  with  unbearable 
pain,  he  was  a  man  of  determination  who 
proved  again  the  power  of  mind  over  body. 
He  had  a  long  and  grueling  fight  In  the 
Presidential  primaries. 

And  his  campaign  against  Mr.  Nixon  was 
in  the  same  tradition— fighting,  working, 
traveling,  little  sleep,  always  on  the  move. 
He  showed  Irish  courage  and  Irish  deter- 
mination, the  same  qualities  that  St.  Patrick 
found  among  the  Irish  so  many  centuries 

ago. 

My  friends,  those  who  downgrade  politics 
downgrade  government— not  a  particular 
government,  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican Administration,  but  government  as  an 
institution.  And  the  only  alternative  man 
has  yet  devised  to  government  Is  anarchy. 
Government,  and  let  me  stress  again  that 
this  means  politics,  is  the  only  mechanism 
we  have  for  organizing  society — for  running 
everything  from  foreign  policy  to  the  local 
sewer  system. 

In  America  we  have  chosen  a  oemocratic 
form  of  government.  Winston  ChurchiU— if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  an  Englishman  - 
once  described  democracy  as  the  worst  form 
of  government:  the  worst,  tliat  is.  except  for 
every  other  form  of  government  man  na£  yet 

^ried.  ,  ,       ,, 

Certainly  we  Irish  have  not  shunned  poli- 
tics or  government.  Far  from  it.  The  art  and 
practice  of  politics  have  held  a  great  appeal 
for  us  And  whttever  their  reason,  v.-hctiier  it 
v.as  enlightenad  self-interest  or  a  desire  to 
serve  the  public,  it  can't  be  denied  that  lae 
Irish    have   proved    skillful    practitioners    of 

the  art. 

To  be  a  successful  politician  requires  f-exi- 
bihty.  compassion,  a  genuine  liking  lor  peo- 
ple and.  above  all.  an  understanding  of  man- 
kind's foibles  and  follies.  Of  course,  we  Irish- 
men are  particularly  well  qualified  on  foibles 
and  follies,  being  ourselves  heir  to  so  many. 

It  did  not  take  the  Irish  who  came  to 
America  long  to  discover  a  fact  that  some 
Americans  have  either  forgotten  or  never 
learned:  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  box 
opens  many  doors.  Those  who  studied  the 
structure  of  American  society  realized,  par- 
ticularly during  the  big  waves  of  Immigra- 
tion when  anti-Irish  feeling  ran  high,  that 
only  by  participation  in  politics  could  the 
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opportunity   for  self-Improvement  be   real- 
ized. 

Our  fathers  learned  early  that  self-pity  was 
self-defeating.  Thev  discovered  that  the  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply"  signs  would  not  come  down 
merely  for  the  asking  So  they  turned  to  poli- 
tics, "working  in  the  wards,  persuading, 
cajoling,  turning  out  the  vote. 

Success  was  not  easy  or  instantaneous. 
There  were  discouraging  setbacks  and  ;.t 
times  the  task  seemed  almo.st  hopeless  But 
more  and  more  Irish  names  hepan  to  appf.ir 
on  the  ballolji  m  Imporl.ant  elections.  .■  nd  the 
Irish  began  to  lift  their  heads  in  new  ^<ll- 
respect. 

If  It  could  be  done  in  politics  it  could  be 
clone  in  other  fields,  and  now  iliey  h.id 
friends  In  fairiv  high  places  to  help  them 
fight   the   battle.  The   Irish   could    and   did. 

apply- 

Today,  all  that  seems  a  long  time  ago.  We 
no  longer  almoet  automatically  think  of  the 
Irish  as  the  army  of  the  un.skilled  The  ditch- 
digger's  shovel  has  been  forgotten  l\ti  even 
heard  rumors  that  some  of  us  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  vote  Republican,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it. 

Tlie  fight  fur  acceptance,  however,  did  not 
end  a  long  time  ago.  It  lasted  at  least  until 
loeo.  and  !.;.'ain  It  was  the  politician,  olten 
damned,  seldom  appreciated,  who  lead  the 
climactic  battle. 

When  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  entered 
the  White  House  he  did  more  than  remove 
the  "No  Irish  Need  Apply"  sign  from  the 
White  House  door.  He  also  proved  that  prej- 
udice can  be  overcome  by  leascjn  He  moved 
American  reality  a  giant  step  closer  to  the 
American  dream. 

These  ai,pect5  of  John  Kennedy's  victory 
were  a  triumph  not  of  party  but  of  country 
And  they  made  what  he  did  Important  to  all 
.Americans,  not  Just  for  the  Irish. 

As  to  the  overall  Irish  contribution  to 
America.  1  dont  think  it  could  be  stated 
better  than  in  Leonard  Patrick  O'Connor 
Wibberley's  .summation  of  his  bxik  "The 
Coming  of  the  Green." 

"The  Irish  immigrants."  he  s.  id.  "did  what 
p\ery  loreign  group  must  do  to  win  the  name 
American.  Tliey  fought  with  an  unrelenting 
ciurage  in  the  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary battles  of  the  country.  They  would  not 
give  an  inch.  1'hey  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  ivr  wailing,  but  only 
fought  the  harder. 

•Tliey  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,  in  order  to  pain  acceptance  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  homeland,  for  though 
they  believed  that  freedom  began  with  the 
American  coa-ctlme.  they  faw  no  reason  why 
It  should  also  end  there.  They  voted  in  the 
United  States  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  on  the 
freedom  oi  I'-eland.  and  in  .-^o  dolne  they 
broadened  the  .'tope  "f  A;r.er:cr<n  political 
Uiinkmc. 

"The  sluri.s  d:d  noi  ho'.a  tl.em  The  mines 
did  not  bre:ik  them  ThP>  were  not  lost, 
building  roads  and  cmals  in  the  wilderness. 
They  were  not  defeated  at  the  f^'xii  of  Marye's 
Heights." 

Let  us  never  depart  from  the  Amerlciin 
Ideal,  liie  kmd  of  America  we  want,  the 
kind  of  America  ih.it  J.hn  Ken-.edy  wanted 
us  to  h.ive: 

An  America  that  is  renowned  not  so  much 
for  its  might  as  it  is  for  its  morality:  an 
America  liial  l.s  seeking  justice  at  home  a'ld 
seeking  peace  with  all  nations: 

An  America  that  is  committed  always  to 
the  force  of  law  instead  of  to  the  l.iw  of 
lorce;  an  America  proud  of  its  unity,  but 
a.shamed  of  attempts  at  uniformity." 

Our  c'fcrts  .-.nd  i- ur  abilities  can  make 
America  an  example  o:  the  rlghtness  of  our 
cause  and  brine  its  promise  of  peace  some- 
day to  all  the  world  So  m  this  spirit  and  In 
honor  of  all  who  si.are  it,  in  memory  of  those 
who  died  for  it,  from  private  to  President,  I 
am  honored  and  proud  to  be  here  tonight 
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with  you  to  p«y  tribute  to  the  great  patron 
saint  of  a  great  and  noble  people. 

And  I  am  doubly  proud  because  the  Irish 
success  story  has  not  made  Irish-Americans 
callous  to  the  struggle  of  other  Americans  for 
opportunity  and  achievement.  The  same 
fierce  struggle  that  involved  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  now  Involves  other  Americans. 
We  could  oppose  that  struggle,  but  John  F. 
Kennedy  did  not.  We  could  stand  aside  and 
watch  with  folded  arms,  but  John  F.  Kennedy 
did  not  Or  we  could  Join,  as  John  F.  Kennedy 
did  to  assure  that  this  land  of  ours  becomes 
what  Irishmen  thought  It  to  be  when  It  was 
not  yet  ours— a  land  of  liberty  and  equality 
and  Justice  for  all. 


Ten  Federal  Employee!  Honored  in 
Cleveland 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Itnnday.  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  take  part  in  honoring  10  Federal 
employees  from  the  Cleveland  area  at 
the  first  annual  Federal  awards  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Civic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association  on  Friday  evening. 
March   22,    at   the   Sheraton-Cleveland 

Hotel. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  our 
speaker  at  the  awards  banquet,  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  II.  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
More  than  1.200  Federal,  business,  indus- 
trial, and  civic  leaders  attended  this  din- 
ner, which  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Abe  Sil- 
verstein.  a  dedicated  and  community- 
minded  Director  of  NASA's  Lewis  Flight 
Research  Center. 

The  awards  were  presented   to  Mrs. 
Anne  S.  Kendrick.  Navy  Finance  Center, 
who  has  consistently  demonstrated  su- 
perior performance  in  the  clerical  field 
and  markedly  improved  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  her  department  with  her 
numerous  suggestions;   Mr.  William  V. 
Waite.  who  has  been  effective  both  in  or- 
ganizing and  managing  the  mail  opera- 
tions of  the  Lewis  Research  Center  and 
in  developing  the  talents  of  those  who 
work  under  his  direction;  Mrs.  Stella  J. 
Neville,  of  the  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Services,  who  has  contributed 
.significantly  to  carrying  out  the  mission 
of' her  agency  through  outstanding  per- 
formance of  her  secretarial  duties,  sug- 
gestions for  improving  office  routine,  and 
her  enthusiasm;  Mr.  Donald  R.  Heidler. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  who  developed 
the  methods  now  used  by  the  Nation's 
14,000  Internal  Revenue  agents  to  audit 
records  kept  by  automatic  data  process- 
ing systems;  Mrs.  Marguerite  G.  Jereb. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, who  has  successfully  created 
and  applied  advanced  techniques  of  com- 
puter science  to  the  complex  demands  of 
aerospace  research  and  provided  inspira- 
tion and  effective  leadership  to  her  staff. 
Also,  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Ralls,  Navy  Fi- 
nance Center,  who  exercises  outstanding 
technical  leadei'sliip  in  the  development 
of  computerized  records  and  daU  sys- 
tems for  the  administration  of  militaiT 
pay;  Mrs.  Zelda  W.  Milner,  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  has  consistently  and 
effectively  promoted  the  objectives  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  through  pub- 
lic relations  activities  and  has  served  her 
community  in  many  capacities;  Dr. 
Leonard  T.  Skeggs.  who  has  materially 
advanced  man's  knowledge  and  control 
of  hypertensive  cardiovascular  disease 
through  his  research  discoveries  and  de- 
velopment of  diagnostic  techniques;  Miss 
Margaret  F.  Bolton.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, who  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
of  effective  service  to  the  public  both  in 
her  Federal  position  and  as  a  working 
member  or  officer  of  numerous  commu- 
nity welfare  organizations;  and  Col. 
Nomian  T.  Dennis,  Defense  Contract 
Administration  Service,  who  has  demon- 
strated exceptional  executive  ability  in 
organizing  the  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Services  region  and  effectively 
meeting  the  challenge  of  a  doubled  work- 
load: he  energetically  supports  a  variety 
of  projects  directed  at  bettering  his  com- 
munity and  his  country. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  these 
fine  civil  servants  and  their  families. 
These  men  and  women  have  contributed 
grea:ly  to  the  lifeblood  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area  and.  in  many  instances, 
to  the  better  working  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment throughout  the  cotmtry. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the  Cleve- 
land Civic  Committee  and  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Association  for  spon- 
soring this  well-deserved  awards  pro- 
gram. As  I  have  indicated  many  times  in 
the  past,  the  activity  of  a  great  niunber 
of  Federal  employees  who  work  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  in  various  civic- 
oriented  programs  as  well  as  their  com- 
petence and  dedication  to  their  own  Fed- 
eral work  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  take  deep  pride  in  the  fine  and 
splendid  activity  and  work  carried  on  by 
our  Federal  civil  servants  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Cleveland. 
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from  London,  where  he  was  lecturing,  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  3.600  miles  away.  Scott  coughed 
up  the  decisive  vote  and  the  Administration 
has  been  grateful  to  him  ever  since. 

Recently  the  Administration  was  lavishing 
similar  attentions  on  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D  - 
Ind  ) .  Oblivious  to  his  Senate  duties,  Hartke 
had  gone  to  EvansvlUe,  Ind.  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree.  He  had  been  previously  apprised 
that  hU  vote  would  be  needed  to  end  a  fill- 
buster  against  the  Administration's  civil 
rights  bill,  but  Hartke,  who  parades  as  a 
champion  of  minority  groups,  decided  to 
skip  the  all-important  vote  on  cloture. 

When  Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  discovered  Hartke's  absence. 
Mansfield  demanded  that  the  Indlanan  re- 
turn post  haste.  Hartke  obliged.  So  did  the 
Air  Force,  which  conveniently  gassed  up  a 
Jet  and  sped  Hartke  back  to  Washington. 

There  the  police  escorted  the  senator  In 
a  hair-raising  ride  toward  the  Capitol. 
Breathlessly  rushing  Into  the  Senate,  Hartke 
found  all  the  hurry  had  been  for  naught :  He 
had  missed  the  roll  call  by  seven  minutes. 

Hartke,  however,  was  not  to  be  done  out  of 
his  honors  in  Indiana.  Returning  to  the  air- 
port, he  stepped  aboard  a  presidential  Jet 
which  hauled  him  back  to  EvansvlUe  where 
he  received  his  degree. 

He  then  climbed  aboard  the  plane  again 
so  he  could  return  to  a  cocktail  party  at  the 
White  House.  Thus  ended  a  weary  day  for 
the  Indiana  Democrat. 

The  taxpayer  should  also  have  been  weary. 
Estimated  cost  for  the  vote  that  waen't  cast: 
$5,000. 


Idaho's  Silver  Future 


A  $5,000  Vote 


March  25,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  distinguished  colleague,  H.  R. 
Gross,  exposed  the  use  of  an  Air  Force 
plane  to  transport  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's tuxedo  from  Washington  to 
Scranton,  Pa.  A  few  weeks  earlier  an  Air 
Force  jet  had  been  used  to  transport 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  dur- 
ing a  particularly  hectic  day. 

While  that  expose  did  not  draw  much 
attention  in  Washington  it  did  cause  con- 
siderable commentary  back  home  in  the 
Hoosier  State.  Typical  of  the  editorial 
commentary  was  that  in  the  Journal 
publication  of  Lansing,  111.,  which  serves 
seven  Indiana  communities.  The  edito- 
rial follows; 

A  $5,000  Vote 

LBJ  made  a  big  "to  do"  about  the  "tight" 
budget  he  presented  to  Congress  this  year, 
but  apparently  he  and  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues are  more  than  willing  to  spare  a 
few  dimes  when  it  comes  to  rounding  up 
legislative  support. 

When  the  Administration  needed  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott's  (R.-Pa.)  vote  last  fall,  a  U.S. 
military  plane   was   wheeled  out  to  fly  him 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13,  Harry  F.  Magnuson  addressed  the 
Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
on  the  subject,  "Idaho's  Silver  Future." 
Mr.  Magnuson  is  vice  president  of  the 
Goiconda  Mining  Corp.,  in  Wallace, 
Idaho,  and  as  such  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  expert  in  his  field. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Magnuson  notes 
that  there  is  an  historic  price  relation- 
ship between  silver  and  gold,  and  in 
this  respect  his  speech  was  quite 
prophetic.  On  the  subject  of  gold,  he 
said: 

The  Treasury's   gold  holdings  are   dwin- 
dling steadily  .  .  .  and  it  may  learn,  as  it 
•did  with  silver,  that  It  can  maintain  a  cell- 
ing price  only  so  long  as  it  is  willing  and 
able  to  sell  at  that  price. 

As  we  now  know,  within  a  matter  of 
days,  the  United  States  forced  upon  the 
free  world  a  two-price  system  for  gold. 

Magnuson  doubts  that  the  Treasury 
can  continue  the  sale  of  silver  for  3  or 
4  more  years  and  warns  that  this  may 
make  the  ultimate  adjustment  to  a  free 
market  price  more  violent. 

Because  his  speech  has  such  a  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  mining  indus- 
ti-y  in  my  State,  as  well  as  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  I  include  the  text  of  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Idaho's  Silver  Future 
(Address  by  H.  F.  Magnuson) 

The  sunlight  Is  casting  a  new  sparkle  on 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Idaho. 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
line  In  our  Idaho  state  song  that  goes: 
"Silver  and  gold  in  the  sunlight  blaze." 


The  reference  Is  to  Idaho's  wealth  In  those 
two  minerals — wealth  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Idaho  Territory  In  1863  and  to 
Its  admission  to  the  union  as  a  state  In  1890. 
It  was  in  1860  that  Capt.  E.  D.  Pierce  dis- 
covered gold  on  Canal  Gulch  off  Oroflno 
Creek,  and  that  discovery  led  to  a  mining 
boom  that  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
early  influx  of  population  into  what  now  is 
Idaho. 

Three  years  later  bonanza  silver  deposits 
were  discovered  in  Owyhee  County  and 
within  a  few  years  the  Silver  City  Mining 
District  was  the  nation's  second  largest 
silver-producing  area,  topped  only  by  the 
famous  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada. 

Since  then  the  fortunes  of  the  mining 
Industry  have  ebbed  and  flowed  in  Idaho. 
Mines  were  discovered  and  worked  out.  The 
price  of  silver  and  other  metals  fluctuated, 
and  the  price  of  gold,  constant  at  $35  an 
ounce  since  1934,  has  declined  In  terms  of 
purchasing  pwwer. 

Today,  however,  the  future  of  silver  and 
gold  has  never  Itxjked  brighter. 

This  morning  I  want  to  talk  to  you  par- 
ticularly about  silver,  the  relation  of  sliver 
to  gold,  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  Dis- 
trict— now  one  of  the  oldest  mining  camps 
still  active  and  which  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  major  mining  districts  in  the  entire 
world. 

Mining  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  District  dates 
back  to  1884.  and  since  that  time  properties 
in  the  District  have  produced  metal  worth 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 
That's  a  respectable  addition  to  Idaho's 
wealth,  even  in  these  days  when  we  use  10 
and  11  digit  figures  so  casually. 

Last  year  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Min- 
ing District  produced  51  per  cent  of  the 
silver,  17  per  cent  of  the  lead  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  zinc  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Both  silver  and  gold  are  in  short  supply 
today — and  that  fact  is  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  Idaho.  In  addition  to  producing 
about  half  the  silver  mined  in  the  nation, 
Idaho  has  one  of  the  largest  gold  reserves  of 
any  state  in  the  union. 

Located  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  Dis- 
trict are  the  three  largest  silver  mines  in 
the  nation — the  Sunshine.  No.  1.  tlie  Galena, 
No.  2.  and  the  Lucky  Friday,  No.  3.  Hecla 
Mining  Company,  which  owns  the  Lucky 
FYlday  and  Silver  Summit  mines,  and  which 
has  a  large  interest  in  the  Sunshine  and 
Star-Morning  Unit  Areas  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  District,  again  last  year  was  the 
largest  domestic  producer  of  silver,  account- 
ing for  19  per  cent  of  all  the  silver  mined 
In  the  United  States.  6.147,000  ounces. 

Last  November  the  price  of  silver  rose  to 
an  all-time  high  of  $2.17  an  ounce,  and 
currently  the  price  is  around  $2  an  ounce. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  celling 
price  of  $1.29  an  ounce  which  the  Treasury 
maintained  until  last  July  14. 

Gold,  as  you  know,  remains  at  $35  an 
ounce,  the  price  at  which  the  U.S.  Treasury 
buvs  and  sells  the  metal. 

But  as  you  are  aware.  Increasing  pressure 
Is  being  exerted  upon  the  Treasury  to  revalue 
the  price  of  gold  upward. 

We  in  the  silver  industry  watch  the  gold 
crisis  with  utmost  attention. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  an  historic  price 
relationship  between  gold  and  silver.  Since 
t'.ie  15th  century,  the  price  of  silver  has, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  at  a  ratio  of 
IG  or  20  to  one  with  gold. 

Tlien  too,  silver,  like  gold,  is  a  hedge 
against  Inflation,  and  in  times  of  monetary 
crisis  people  turn  to  these  precious  metals 
^-r  their  investments.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  silver  In  the  United  States  and  England, 
whose  citizens  are  not  permitted  to  own  gold. 
Thus,  as  the  pressure  on  the  dollar  mounts 
mid  foreign  central  banks  and  Individuals 
exchange  dollars  for  gold,  other  Investors  buy 
silver  on  the  commodity  exchange  here  and 
in  London. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  for  the  gold  crisis,  it  Is  significant  that 
within  the  past  few  days  prominent  American 
bankers  have  begun  talking  about  revaluing 
the  price  of  gold  rather  than  devaluing  the 
dollar.  This  Is  an  exercise  In  semantics  that 
may  be  used  by  our  government  to  explain 
an  upward  revision  In  the  price  of  gold. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  an 
exercise  in  semantics,  for  while  the  price  of 
gold  h.as  remained  constant  since  1934  the 
dollar  has  been  devalued  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power.  Increasing  the  price  of  gold 
would  be  recognition  of  tliat  fact. 

But  as  for  semantics,  Uie  bankers  to  whom 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  propose,  with  con- 
siderable merit,  that  the  price  of  gold  could 
l>e  Increased  by  the  United  States  as  paxt 
of  a  multilateral  agreement  with  other  Free 
World  countries  under  which  the  dollar 
would  maintain  its  .<;ame  convertibility  ratio 
with  other  currencies.  Tluis  It  would  not  be 
devalued  in  terms  of  other  currencies. 

The  Treasury's  gold  holdings  are  dwindling 
iteadily— last  year  alone  the  loss  was  more 
than  a'  billion  "dollars— and  It  may  learn,  as 
it  did  with  silver,  that  it  can  maintain  a 
ceiling  price  only  so  long  as  it  Is  willing  and 
able  V:>  sell  at  that  price. 

Because  its  supply  of  fllver  was  nearing 
the  vanishing  level,  the  Treasury  last  July 
14  was  forced  to  end  Its  efforts  to  keep  the 
price  at  $1.29  an  ouiice.  Now  the  price,  with- 
in limits  we  sliall  discuss  later,  Is  set  on  the 
world  market. 

NVhrA  tliat  price  will  be  is  one  of  the  three 
f.ictors  that  v.ill  drtcrmlne  the  Importance 
of  the  .silver  mining  Industry  in  Idaho  m 
future  years. 

Diese  factors  are  the  same  ones  that  rais- 
ers of  Edgar  bocts  or  potatoes  or  any  other 
agricultural   product   must   consider. 

First,  of  course.  Is  price;  both  the  Im- 
mediate price  and  the  long  range  projection 
of  tlie  price. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  estimated 
consumption  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
W'hile  this  has  a  relationship  to  price,  there 
ii-e  other  fpxets  to  be  con-sldered. 

Thirdly,  there  l.s  the  ability  of  an  Industry 
to   produce  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Lets  consider  these  three  f.ictors  in  order. 
First,  price. 

A  farmer  is  not  g'tng  t^  plant  sugar  beets 
i.f  he  believes  the  price  at  harvest  time  will 
be  too  low  to  net  him  a  fair  return  on  his 
investment  and  l.ibor.  He  will  turn  to  pota- 
toes, or  some  other  crop.  Similarly,  if  projec- 
tions show  that  the  price  five  years  from  now 
v,-:ll  be  trjo  low  to  net  him  a  f:'.!r  return,  he 
mav  plant  beets  this  year,  but  will  make 
plans  to  use  his  soil  In  a  more  productive 
manner  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

.'^part  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  silver 
mining  industry  does  not  plant  silver  seeds 
in  the  spring  and  harvest  silver  metal  in  the 
fall,  the  analogy  between  the  silver  industry 
and  the  agricultural  Industry  Is  strikingly 
similar. 

The  mining  Industry  wlH  mine  .silver  If  the 
price  Is  sufficiently  high  to  net  It  a  fair  re- 
turn on  Its  Investment.  But  If  It  wants  to 
continue  mining  silver  ore  o'.er  a  period  of 
years,  it  cant,  like  the  fnrmcr,  plant  seeds, 
but  must  c'f-.nstantly  explore  for  new  ore 
bodies  and  develop  them  when  they  are 
found. 

In  other  words,  r.  mining  company  in  order 
to  stay  in  buFlne^s  mu.":t  find  one  pound 
of  new  ore  for  every  po\ind  of  ore  it  t:ikes 
from  the  ground. 

Exploration  and  de-.-eln;:rncnt  programs  are 
costly. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
is  E;nking  the  Coeur  shaft  ;n  our  Silver  Belt 
to  a  depth  of  4300  feet  and  from  that  hori- 
zon will  begin  exploration  in  hope  of  finding 
new  silver  ore  deposits.  Before  this  shaft 
sinking  and  exploration  program  is  com- 
pleted. A&arco  will  spend  up  to  S5  million. 
Asarco  has  no  assurance  that  It  will  get 
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this  $5  million  back,  or  that  It  will  find  suf- 
ficient ore  to  realize  a  fair  return  from  Its 
investment. 

Tills    is    a    risk    inherent   In    mining— the 
gamble  whether  or  not  an  ore  body  will  be 
lound.  But  it  Is  a  risk  that  must  be  taken. 
But  there  also  is  another  Imponderable. 
Will  the  price  of  metal  make  It  economic 
to  mine  a  new  ore  body? 

So  we  must  constantly  project  the  price 
of  silver,  lead  luid  zinc  four  years  or  more 
into  the  future,  for  this  U  our  "lead  time." 
As  a  general  rule,  it  t.ikes  about  four  ye.irs 
from  the  time  a  new  exploration  program  is 
begun  to  the  time  when  production  cm  be 
started  from  a  new  ore  b.Kly— provided  one 
Is  found. 

Although  le^td  and  yuic  are  Important  In 
our  mining  district,  I  will  confine  my  r..- 
mark.s  this  morning  to  silver  prices. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  price  of 
silver  now  Is  around  $2  an  ounce,  which  is 
an  Increase  ol  more  than  70  cenu  an  ounce 
over  what  It  w.'\s  last  year  at  this  time. 

But  prices  fluctuate,  and  I  needn't  remind 
this  audience  of  business  and  professional 
people  lh.it  costs  have  been  rising  steadily 
;ind  probably  will  continue  to  rise  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

So  In  the  mining  business  we  must  seek 
to  determine  not  only  what  the  actual  price 
of  silver  will  be  four  or  five  years  hence,  but 
what  that  price  will  be  In  relation  to  taxes 
and  costs  of  labor  and  materials.  Obviously, 
if  we  believed  the  price  of  silver  would  be 
$3  an  ounce  In  liJ73  but  that  It  would  cost 
53  r.n  ounce  to  niine  It,  no  new  ventures 
would  bo  undertaken. 

Over  the  long  range,  it  appears  that  tiie 
price  of  silver  v  ill  be  higher  than  it  Is  to- 
d.iy.  simply  because  of  the  workings  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

In  the  p.ist  Eve  years,  the  Industrial  con- 
sumption of  silver  has  exceeded  the  free 
world  production  of  new  silver  by  484  mil- 
lion ounces.  This  does  mt  Include  the  use 
of  .silver  for  coinage. 

Tills  gap  has  been  widening  each  year.  In 
1963.  for  example,  industrial  consumption  of 
sliver  exceeded  free  world  production  by  39 
million  ounces;  in  1964.  the  gap  widened  to 
71  mlUlon  ounces;  in  1965,  It  had  grown  to 
no  million  ounces:  In  1966,  it  amounted  to 
125  million  ounces  and  last  ye;  r  the  Indus- 
trial consumption  of  f-ilver  exceeded  fiee 
world  production  of  i:lvrr  by  139  million 
ounces. 

Evervthlng  points  to  a  cr.ntinuance  of  this 
trend.  Silver  is  all  but  irreplaceable  In  tiie 
photographic  industry  and  for  many  defense 
and  space  u.ses,  in  addition  to  normal  indus- 
trial demands.  In  the  meantime,  free  world 
production  has  grown  slowly,  from  213  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1963  to  231  million  ounces 
in  1966.  L.ist  year,  production  amounted  to 
only  213  million  ounces,  the  same  as  In  1963, 
largely  because  of  the  strike  in  the  Ameri- 
can copper  Industry. 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  price  picture. 
Keep   in   mind   the  next  few  mlnut<"s  to 
what  i  referred  U)  e.iriler  as  "lead  time."  the 
time  lag  between  rtartlng  a  new  exploration 
project  and  coming  into  production. 

"The  def.clt  in  the  free  w.'.rld  s;Iver  sr.pply 
h.is  been  made  up  In  mo?t  p'lrt  by  the  U  S. 
Treasury,  which  h-s  made  its  huce  reserves 
of  silver  bulUon  a-.ilable  f  r  Industry  and 
colnaee. 

In  the  same  five  year  p':Ticd  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  .ifo,  tbe  Treasury's  silver 
bullion  reserves  have  d-vindicd  from  1692 
millicn  o.mces  Id  348  miillon  ounces.  In 
other  v:iTi\f.  7J  per  cent  of  the  silver  bullion 
held  bv  the  Treasurv  five  years  a-o  has  been 
with-irawn  to  meet  the  deficit  between  con- 
sumption, both  Industrial  and  coinage,  and 
production. 

Obviouslv,  th!"".  cannot  continue  IndeSnlte- 
Iv.  I'hat  was  the  rteson  the  Treasury  on  last 
May  18  restricted  s.iles  cf  silver  at  $1 .29  ounce 
to  domestic  industrial  consumers,  and  on  last 
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July  14  abandoned  efforts  to  hold  the  cell- 
ing price  and  began  limiting  sales  to  an 
auction  of  2  million  ounces  a  week. 

Despite  this,  the  Treasury's  silver  reserves 
are  being  depleted  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
Withdrawals  have  averaged  20  million  ounces 
a  month  In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  13  million  ounces  a  month 
In  the  last  five  months  of  1967,  and  the 
Treasury's  silver  bullion  reserves  at  the  end 
of  February  stood  at  307  million  ounces. 

If  this  pace  continues  through  June,  and 
If  sales  of  two  million  ounces  per  week  con- 
tinue the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Treas- 
ury will  have  no  silver  bullion  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  for  It  must  transfer  165 
million  ounces  of  silver  to  the  strategic  stock- 
pile at  the  end  of  June. 

Actually,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  between 
now  and  June  24  undoubtedly  will  be  even 
higher  than  It  was  In  January  and  February, 
because  until  June  24  the  Treasury  must 
redeem  silver  certificates  with  silver  metal,  at 
the  rate  of  .77  of  an  ounce  of  silver  for  each 
$1  face  value  of  the  certificate. 

This  means  the  holder  of  a  silver  certificate 
who  redeems  It  for  sliver  gets  the  metal  for 
91.29  an  ounce  and  can  sell  It,  If  he  wishes, 
for  mor^  than  $2  an  ounce. 

There  are  about  $360  million  worth  of  sil- 
ver certificates  outstanding  today.  If  all  were 
redeemed  for  sliver,  It  would  reqvilre  277  mil- 
lion of  the  307  million  ounces  the  Treasury 
now  haa  on  hand.  No  one,  however,  expects 
all  the  certificates  to  be  redeemed.  Many  are 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  others  will  be  kept  by 
collectors.  Nevertheless,  the  drawdown  on 
the  Treasury's  silver  reserves  will  be  large. 

So  far,  what  I  have  said  makes  for  a  bright 
future  for  the  price  of  silver.  Once  the  Treas- 
ury Is  xinable  to  supply  silver  to  make  up 
the  deficit  between  production  and  consump- 
tion, the  scarcity  factor  would  make  the  price 
of  the  metal  soar. 

But  this  Is  not  the  entire  picture.  And 
here's  where  the  matter  of  "lead  time"  comes 
in. 

Despite  frequent  assurances  that  it  would 
get  out  of  the  sliver  business  Just  as  soon  as 
the  transition  was  made  from  silver  coins  to 
clad  coins,  tha  Treasury  now  says  it  hopes  to 
continue  to  sell  silver  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years  by  melting  down  silver  coins  and 
recovering  the  metal  from  them. 

If  it  is  able  to  do  this — and  keep  in  mind 
I  said  if — the  price  of  silver  will  not  find 
Its  true  free  market  price  during  that  three 
or  four  year  period  because  of  the  artificial 
influence  of  Treasury  sales. 

Exploration  for  new  silver  ore  bodies  will 
be  undertaken,  as  I  explained  earlier,  only  if 
there  is  some  assurance  that  the  price  three 
or  four  years  in  the  future  will  be  adequate. 
The  Treasury's  attempt  to  continue  silver 
sales  could  handicap  such  exploration  pro- 
grams, and  Influence  the  production  of  silver 
five  years  or  so  from  today. 

There  Is  some  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Treasury  can  maintain  the  sale  of  silver  for 
three  or  four  years  beyond  1968. 

Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  made  of  90  per- 
cent silver  and  10  percent  copper,  so  the  sil- 
ver recovered  from  them  would  be  .900  fine. 
Most  industrial  users  require  sliver  of  .999 
purity,  so  this  coinage  metal  must  be  re- 
refined  to  that  grade.  There  Is  not  adequate 
refinery  capacity  now  to  re-refine  all  the  sil- 
ver the  Treasury  might  obtain  by  melting 
down  coins  and  the  strike  that  has  closed 
most  refineries  for  more  than  seven  months 
further  limits  this  capacity,  because  these 
refineries  will  have  big  quantities  of  stored 
concentrates  once  work  is  resumed. 

There  also  is  some  question  whether  the 
Treasury  will  be  able  to  collect  the  amount 
of  silver  coins  it  planned  on. 

The  Treasury  hopes  to  have  255  million 
ounces  of  silver  in  coins  at  the  end  of  June. 
It  gets  these  coins  by  withholding  them 
from  circulation  when  they  return  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  normal  fiow  of  business. 

However,  the  Treasury  Is  faced  with  com- 
petition In  this  hoarding  effort. 
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The  general  public  also  Is  aware  that  silver 
coins  are  worth  more  than  face  value,  and 
I  have  learned  on  good  authority  that  there 
has  been  a  significant  decline  In  the  quantity 
of  silver  coins  still  circulating.  In  other 
words,  they  are  being  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion by  individuals,  and  the  Treasury  will 
not  get  them. 

It  also  is  significant  that  the  Treasury's 
inventory  of  subsidiary  coins  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  since  last  October.  In  the 
past  five  months,  this  decline  has  amounted 
to  $115  million. 

These  two  figures — the  declining  inven- 
tory and  the  declining  percentage  of  silver 
coins  still  circulating — cast  doubts  on  the 
Treasury's  ability  to  get  the  amount  of  silver 
it  believes  it  will  from  reclaimed  coins 

Nevertheless,  the  Treasury's  efforts  to  re- 
main in  the  silver  business  prevent  the  price 
of  that  metnl  from  reaching  a  truly  free 
market  price  and  may  make  the  ultimate  ad- 
justment to  such  a  price  more  violent.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  begin  now  a  transition 
to  a  free  market  status  for  silver  to  avoid 
price  gjrratlons. 

To  sum  up  the  price  situation,  then:  The 
current  price  of  silver  is  favorable:  the  long 
range  outlook  Is  for  still  higher  prices,  but 
the  intermediate  picture  Is  clouded  by  the 
Treasury's  plans  to  sell  silver  that  it  reclaims 
from  silver  coins. 

The  second  factor  in  evaluating  the  future 
of  the  silver  industry  Is  estimated  consump- 
tion over  a  long  range. 

I  already  have  discussed  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  and  the  prob- 
ability that  this  gap  will  ■widen  in  future 
years. 

However,  we  also  should  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  substitutes  for  silver.  If  there  are 
any,  then  there  could  come  a  time  when 
silver  might  price  itself  out  of  the  market. 

The  possibility  of  substitution  always 
exists  in  some  degree.  I  need  not  remind 
the  potato  industry  about  rice. 

Some  of  you  undoubtedly  read  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  Itek  Corporation  announced  a  new 
photographic  process  which  it  said  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  silver  needed  in  pho- 
tography. Such  a  process  is  sotight  constantly, 
because  the  domestic  photographic  Industry 
uses  about  30  million  ounces  of  silver  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  no  silver  at  all 
were  used  for  photography  last  year,  there 
still  would  have  been  more  than  a  lOO-milUon 
ounce  gap  between  production  and  industrial 
consumption. 

But;  getting  back  to  Itek  the  compmy 
later  modified  its  announcement  by  saying 
the  results  of  the  new  process  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  that  It  was  slow,  and  that 
It  could  not  be  used  by  amateur  photog- 
raphers. In  other  words,  the  photographic 
Industry  as  of  now  still  will  use  the  same 
amount  of  silver  it  has  been  using. 

There  are  now  almost  no  substitutes  for 
sliver — unless  you  can  call  stainless  steel 
flatware  a  substitute  for  sterling  silver. 

Silver  has  a  large  ntunber  of  peculiar  prop- 
erties, which  I  will  not  go  Into  here,  that 
make  it  almost  indispensable  for  many  indus- 
trial uses,  and  its  use  per  unit  is  so  small 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  price  has  no 
significant  effect  on  the  ultimate  price  of 
the  product. 

So  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  so  far 
as  we  can  project,  the  consumption  of  silver 
for  industrial  uses  will  continue  to  rise  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  past  few  years,  or 
perhaps  at  even  an  accelerated  pace. 

The  industrial  use  of  silver  in  the  past  five 
years  has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  20  million  ounces  a  year.  The  Coeur 
d'AJene  Mining  District  produces  about  17 
million  ounces  of  silver  a  year,  roughly  half 
the  entire  domestic  output. 

My  third  point  was  the  ability  of  the  silver 
mining  industry  in  Idaho  to  continue  pro- 
duction over  a  long  period  of  time. 

My  optimism  knows  no  bounds  when  I  dis- 
cuss this  factor. 
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First  off,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District 
is  the  only  district  In  the  entire  world  where 
rich  sliver  Is  found  at  great  depth. 

In  the  second  place,  we  know  that  the 
grade  of  silver  ore  in  some  mines  In  our  dis- 
trict Improves  with  great  depth. 

And  thirdly,  despite  the  fact  we  have  been 
mining  for  84  years  in  our  district,  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  explore  all  the  potential 
mineral  areas — and  I  mean  this  literally,  not 
figuratively. 

In  other  mining  districts,  and  especially 
the  rich  silver  mining  districts  in  Nevada, 
Mexico  and  Canada,  high  grade  silver  ore  does 
not  persist  much  beyond  800  feet  In  depth. 

However,  in  the  Sunshine  Mine,  excellent 
ore  is  being  found  on  the  5200  foot  level. 
The  Galena  Mine  is  developing  high  grade 
ore  on  the  4600  level,  and  the  Lucky  Friday 
is  approaching  the  4000  foot  level. 

Because  of  this  fact,  there  are  today  more 
extensive  exploration  programs  under  way, 
being  finalized,  or  on  the  drawing  board, 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

And  that  is  remarkable  In  a  district  that 
has  been  producing  for  84  years.  The  major- 
ity of  mining  districts  have  been  worked  out 
long  before  that. 

I  already  have  discussed  the  Coeur  Shaft 
itself,  but  as  part  of  the  overall  Coeur  Proj- 
ect, Asarco  is  rehabilitating  the  shaft  of 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corporation  and  plans 
to  sink  it  another  600  feet  to  the  3400  foot 
level.  On  that  horizon.  It  plans  an  extensive 
exploration  program  into  ground  owned  by 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corporation,  Merger 
Mmes  Corporation  and  Plalnvlew  Mining 
Company,  Inc. 

In  another  Sliver  Belt  project.  It  Is  planned 
to  sink  the  Silver  Summit  winze  to  a  depth 
of  5500  feet,  or  2800  feet  below  sea  level,  and 
from  that  horizon  explore  property  belong- 
ing to  Silver  Summit,  Yakima-Shoshone 
Mining  Company,  Lincoln  Mining  Company, 
Sliver  Chieftain  Company,  Sliver  Dollar  Min- 
ing Company,  Coeur  d'Alene  Consolidated 
Silver -Lead  Mines,  Inc.,  Merger  Mines  Corpo- 
ration, Plalnvlew  Mining  Company,  Inc.. 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corporation  and  the 
Silver  Standard,  now  owned  by  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mines. 

The  cost  of  this  project  probably  will  be 
In  excess  of  $3.5  million. 

Sunshine  Mining  Company  is  driving  a 
crosscut  more  than  a  mile  in  length  on  its 
2700  foot  level  to  explore  the  property  of 
Bismarck  Mining  Company.  The  ultimate 
target  of  this  crosscut  is  the  Placer  Creek 
Fault,  which  lies  south  of  the  Silver  Belt. 

The  Placer  Creek  Fault  has  never  been 
explored  at  depth.  If  It  should  prove  to  be 
a  productive  fault,  then,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion common  in  otir  district,  we  will  have  a 
whole  new  ball  game,  for  the  Placer  Creek 
Fault  traverses  the  entire  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mining  District. 

Sunshine  Is  beginning  exploration  of  the 
'  Unit  Area,  In  which  it,  Hecla  and  Silver  Dol- 
lar share  proceeds,  and  the  Chester  Area, 
shared  by  Chester  Mining  Company  and  Sun- 
shine, on  the  new  5200  level.  Sunshine  also 
Is  exploring  the  Silver  Syndicate  property  on 
the  4800  foot  level  and  the  Sunshine  Con- 
solidated ground  on  the  3700  foot  level. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Company  Is  developing 
the  newest  silver  mine  In  the  Silver  Belt,  its 
Crescent  Mine,  on  the  3500  foot  level  with 
good  results. 

Property  of  Independence  Lead  Mines  in 
the  Mullan  area  will  be  explored  from  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Star  Mine  and  by  a  long 
crosscut  on  the  4050  level  from  the  Lucky  Fri- 
day Mine.  The  latter  crosscut  also  will  explore 
the  Abot  Area  ground. 

In  1969,  Hecla  and  Bunker  Hill,  which  own 
the  Star-Morning  Unit  area  at  Mullan,  will 
complete  a  new  shaft  to  the  7100  foot  level 
in  this  property.  The  Morning  Mlnef  already 
is  the  deepest  lead  mine  In  the  woi-ld.  The 
new  hoist  which  will  be  Installed  In  this 
shaft  will  have  the  capability  of  going  to 
the  9100  foot  level,  or  2000  feet  below  the 
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lowest  existing  level.  At  9100  feet.  It  will  be 
3400  feet  below  sea  level. 

And  what  may  prove  to  be  n  rlgnlficant 
development  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining 
District  Is  Just  beginnin'?  to  unfold.  It  will 
be  several  years  before  we  can  gauge  its  Im- 
portance. 

Last  year  we  had  a  lund  rush  in  our  dis- 
trict. A  total  of  2329  mining  claims— com- 
pri-iin"  about  46.000  acrer— was  located  Most 
of  the  claims  are  north  of  the  Osburn  Fault, 
in  an  area  that  heretofore  has  been  l::rgely 
ignored  by  geologists. 

"  This  is  amazing — a  hiiid  rush  in  a  mining 
district  as  old  as  ours. 

But  this  I  lud  ru.=h.  .^nd  the  new  deep  ex- 
ploration proctrams,  prove  my  point  that  de- 
spite the  ago  of  the  district,  v.e  still  do  not 
know  its  full  potential. 

One  of  our  mining  executives  said  hist 
year  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District  is 
just  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

Perhaps  he  was  overly  optimistic,  for  If 
he  is  correct,  then  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Min- 
ing District  Is  the  richest,  oldest,  and  biggest 
baby  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  would  prefer  to  say  we're  just  coming  of 
age. 

But  let  me  get  b.ick  to  the  land  rur,h  for 
a  moment. 

Activity  in  this  area  north  of  the  Osburn 
Fault  was  sparked  by  Bunker  Hill's  entrance 
into  that  area  by  making  working  agree- 
ments with  other  properties  and  by  acquir- 
ing land  of  its  own  by  location. 

Since  that  time,  Hecla  and  Day  Mines  have 
formed  Nine  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  a  large  block  of  pround  In  this 
general  area,  and  several  new  companies 
have  been  formed  and  are  seeking  explora- 
tion asreemenls  with  well  tmanced  com- 
panies. 

It  Is  too  early  to  say  whether  any  big 
mines  will  be  found  in  this  area.  But  the 
activity  Is  certain  to  result  In  considerable 
geologizing  and  will  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  district. 

No  one  can  say  now  whether  cr  not  the 
deep  exploration  programs  in  the  Silver  Belt 
or  In  the  Mullan  area  will  open  up  new  ore 
bodies. 

But  obviously,  there  must  be  some  opti- 
mism to  justify  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain. 
No  one  knows  our  full  potential. 
But    if    past    is    prologue,    then    we    have 
every  right  to  be  optimistic. 
We're  84  years  young. 

If  the  price  is  right,  I  know  we'll  be  pro- 
ducing sliver,  along  with  lead  and  zinc,  for 
several  more  decades  at  least,  adding  to  the 
economy  of  Idaho  and  giving  new  meaning 
each  year  to  that  line  in  our  state  song. 
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tures  of  Ottoman  rule  were  ovmership  of 
all  lands  by  the  Sultan  and  the  "child 
tax,"  under  which  the  Turks  collected 
male  children  to  be  trained  for  military 
and  administrative  ser\1ce  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  uprisings  of  March  25,  1821,  v;ere 
followed  by  years  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  the  gallant  Greeks  persisted  in  the 
fight  aeainst  the  vastly  superior  Turkish 
forces.  Reprisals  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  manj'  iimocent  Greek  civilians,  includ- 
iwz  the  haminp:  of  the  Patriarch  Gre'Jio- 
rios  in  Constantinople.  The  entrance  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  into  the 
conflict  finally  cau.scd  Turkey's  defeat, 
and  on  May  U,  1832.  tlie  three  rrcat 
powers  pledged  themselves  as  protectors 
of  Greece,  Two  years  later  Turkey  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

Greece  has  shice  endured  further  in- 
vasions, occupation,  and  internal  strife. 
But  the  birthplace  of  democracy,  the 
homeland  of  civilization,  and  caltuie, 
has  survived  these  onslaughts. 

Mr  SiJcakcr,  the  indomitable  bravery 
and  idealism  of  the  Greek  r-eople  will 
never  cease  to  inspire  tlie  peoples  of  the 
world.  Their  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilization 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  men  to  this 
day.  The  example  of  the  Greeks  reaffirms 
our  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  in  the  attainment 
of  a  world  where  men  will  live  lives  of 
reason  and  wisdom,  guided  by  the  highest 
ideals  of  peace,  equity,  beauty,  and 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  Greek  Independence  Day 
and  to  join  with  Americans  of  Greek 
heritage  today  in  celebrating  this  noble 
anniversary. 


Washington  Robin  Hoods  of  the 
Red  Ink 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


Greek  Independence  D&y 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-^nVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
glorious  one  in  the  long  and  illustrious 
history  of  the  Greek  people. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  years 
agD,  on  March  25.  1821.  there  began  in 
the  Peloponnesos,  Rumelia,  and  several 
of  the  islands,  the  struggle  which  cul- 
minated in  the  emergence  of  modern 
C"eece  as  an  independent  country. 

From  1453  Greece  had  been  in  ser- 
vitude to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  While  life 
under  the  Turks  was  not  one  of  absolute 
terror  persecution,  it  was  a  Ufe  of  deg- 
radation and  subsen'ience  antithetical 
to  the  fierce  pride  and  courage  of  the 
Greek  spirit.  Among  the  most  hated  fea- 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  com- 
plexities of  the  "gold  rush  of  1968,"  of  tax 
increases,  and  cuts  in  spending,  hidden 
costs  and  coverup  in  Vietnam  costs  and 
a  gtms-and-butter  policy.  But  seldom  has 
there  been  a  more  straight-to-the-point 
treatment  of  the  financial  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Johnson-Kennedy  adminis- 
trations than  a  recent  column  by  Henry 
J.Taylor. 

The  American  citizen,  the  taxpayer, 
can  read  what  the  run  on  gold  and  the 
threatened  dollar  really  mean  to  him  and 
to  his  pockclbook,  and  as  usual,  it  is  not 
encouraging. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  states,  we  are  in  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  an  increase 
in  taxes,  increased  inflation,  increased 
wages  and  prices,  increases  in  interest 
rates,  and  decreases  in  the  value  of  such 
critical  items  as  savings,  life  insurance, 
and  pensions. 

After  talking  with  people  from  various 
sections  of  the  Nation,  and  especially  in 
central  Ohio,  I  believe  that  most  of  them 
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are  getting   fed  up  with   "raw,   greedy 
politics  prevailing  over  the  tnith." 

I  include   at  this  point  the  column, 
"World's  Richest  Nation  Mismanaged": 
WORLD'S  Richest  Nation  Mismanaged 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor  I 
"Sin  has  n^.aiiv  t'lols  but  a  lie  Is  the  han- 
dle which  lUs  them  all,"  said  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Our  povtrnmeut  has  been  lying  to  u.s  about 
our  inoiiev  lor  .^cven  solid  ye.ars;  F'orning 
warnings,  "calling  the  truth  a  "myth,"  vc- 
homcntlv  cienying  the  dangers  in  overspend- 
ing and  debt  and  paining  political  proht  by 
all  this.  The  payoli  to  us  is  the  U.S.  dollar 
ilibaclc. 

The  U'ur  saddest  worc.s  in  any  language 
arc:  "I  t.Ul  you  so."  I;  l.■^  utterly  sickening  to 
.Kce  this  prcpo.stcrous  n'.es.s  with  its  great 
p-rils  and  costs  after  writing— I've  no  idea 
liow  maiiv  limes— that  rrcsldent  Kennedy 
;.nd  Juhnson  were  inevitably  creating  exactly 
the  result  we  see  today. 

It  lakes  an  awful  lut  cf  doing  to  misman- 
u^c  the  richest  and  inott  productive  toun- 
tn-  fu  c.irth  so  badly,  fo  incredibly  badly, 
that  a  day  could  come  when  some  European 
holds  wculdn't  i.cn  accept  an  American 
dollar!  Yet  the  Washington  Robin  Hoods  of 
the  Red  Ink  actu.ally  achieved  It, 

Having  sold  us  down  the  river,  what  Is  the 
Inusthc'ld  ellecl  of  the  dollar  debaile?  What 
v.lt  go  up;  what  will  po  down? 

'I  he  cost  ol  U\ing  is  bound  to  go  up  to  new 
all-time  hlfihs.  The  inflation  is  already 
iniununs  :■.:.  least  a  third  faster  than  last 
■  :ir.  .'^nd  paper  money  Inllatlon  leeds  on 
ii^clf.  We  wiU  pay  for  the  financial  irrespon- 
j:biUiy  and  political  treed,  every  one  of  us, 
riphi  out  ci  oi;r  hides. 

Taxes  are  bound  to  t'o  up-  The  debacle 
would  c.vuse  this,  anyway;  the  Vietnam  war 
(ulv  makes  u  more  certain.  President  John- 
•^^  ,11  and  Uclense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  c  ■ntrived  xi  keep  from  general 
knowledge  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  costs 
had  prown  to  about  $20  billion  a  year. 

One  reason,  privately  admitted  by  Ad- 
ministration oihclals,  v,.-is  that  they  knew 
Congress  would  drMtically  cut  Mr.  Johnson's 
d  .>mcstic  outpourings  U  the  lull  truth  about 
the  war  costs  were  revealed.  Accordingly, 
playing  the  political  c.ime  to  the  hilt,  K!r. 
McNamara  never  budgeted  even  a  Eingle 
nickel  for  the  Vietnam  war  until  fiscal  1067! 
•Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when  hrst 
we  practice  to  deceive,"  wrote  bard  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scoil. 

Wages  are  bound  to  go  up.  When  taxes  and 
prices  a:id  waqes  lerp-lrog  c  ich  other,  as 
they  mu.si  under  these  coi;ditions,  no  one 
winds  up  ahe.-id. 

The  cost  cf  sending  your  child  to  college 
1:  bound  t  J  ;x<)  up.  If  y  m  now  have  a  baby  in 
tiie  i.imily.  liie  child  will  be  r^ady  l^r  college 
in  1U8G.  Bv  then  it  will  cost  an  estimated 
$18,900  to  "send  that  child  through  a  four- 
ye.;r  college  course. 

Iiiltrest  rites  are  bound  to  po  up  You 
v.ill  have  to  ficure  on  some  rates  fccing  the 
h!gli<?Et  m  1"0  years.  Several  iire  there 
already.  It  will  be  incro.'isinprly  hard  to  btuld 
a  house,   h-iy  one  cc  even  to  sell  one. 

Travel  expenses  arc  bound  to  go  up.  Euy- 
hi"^  cr  doing  the  E:.me  t-.inps  will  cost  Amcri- 
c.i".s  more  abroad.  Our  dollars  are  dollaretics. 
The  x'llue  cf  your  sr.vlngs,  life  insurance, 
pensions,  ri-iirement  c  .ntracts,  annuities 
.".nd  everv  cilier  nest  c:Tg  y 'u  hive  put  r.side 
will  go  clown  This  1-  one  cf  the  most  un- 
conscionable rtGulis  cf  the  Kennedy-Jchn- 
E oa  debacle 

Too  prc.t  pa'.iier  is  th.at  r.ime  g:iincr  t'aat 
ha.-,  giiined  eo  incredibly  by  Wa=hin,;»on's 
■m..'-nian.opcment  of  the  Vietn.^m  war-^our 
dpcl;;red  en?my,  the  USSR. 

Our  dollar  "dobicle.  v.hlch  forrcd  us  to 
create  the  so-called  two-tier  goM  price,  means 
th.it  Russia  has  been  handed  billions  in  gold 
profits  with  which  to  bay  abroad  more  spe- 
cial arms,  machinery  and  productive  tools 
without  an  additional  ounce  of  effort. 
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Finally,  the  debacle  vitally  limits  our  na- 
tion's freedom  of  action  in  today's  pressure- 
cooker  world.  A  nation  in  an  Immense  and 
escalating  war  with  Its  currency  under  siege 
has  few  options. 

More  than  three  years  ago  (Feb.  9.  1965) 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
invited  me  to  testify  on  our  financial  out- 
look. I  am  sickened  to  recall  my  own  testi- 
mony. The  present  debacle  was  clearly  fore- 
seeable then  and.  in  fact,  from  the  very 
day  that  the  New  Frontier  began  its  butcher- 
ing of  the  people's  dollars.  The  White  House 
and  Treasury  officials  shouted  this  testimony 
down  as  being  alarmist.  Raw,  greedy  politics 
has  prevailed  over  the  truth  year  after 
year — and  here  we  are  today. 


Federal  Employee  Rights 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  issued  a  statement  supporting  the 
antiwar  views  recently  signed  by  over 
1,500  Federal  civil  servants  as  "a  fitting 
description  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy,"  and 
defended  their  right  to  speak  out.  In  a 
joint  letter  to  Chairman  John  Macy  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Con- 
gressmen wrote: 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Against  the  War  in 
Vietnam  fall  within  the  protection  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment Service. 

The  Congressmen,  in  an  accompany- 
ing statement,  also  said  they  "deplore 
persecution  of  this  group  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  or 
any  retaliation  by  executive  agencies." 

The  nine  Congressmen  are:  George 
Brown  of  California;  Phillip  Burton  of 
California;  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Mich- 
igan j  John  Dow,  of  New  York;  Don 
Edwards  of  California;  Donald  Fraser, 
of  Minnesota;  Robert  Kastenmeier.  of 
Wisconsin;  Ben  Rosenthal,  of  New 
York;  and  William  F.  Ryan,  of  New 
York. 

The  statement  by  the  Congressmen 
and  the  text  of  their  letter  to  John  Macy 
follow : 

Statement  by  Congressmen 

An  effort  is  currently  underway  to  make 
known  the  opposition  of  many  Government 
Employees  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Over  1,000 
have  already  signed  a  statement  calling  upon 
President  Johnson  to  "change  his  policy  In 
Vietnam,  to  end  his  reliance  on  military  force, 
and  to  seek  instead  a  genuine  political  set- 
tlement to  bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia." 

We  are  appalled  that  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  Is  seeking  to  Intim- 
idate this  group.  To  question  the  loyalty  of 
Government  Employees  because  they  take  is- 
sue with  a  course  of  action  causing  national 
anguish  Is  an  Insult  to  them  and  to  the 
democratic  traditions  of  the  nation  they 
serve. 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  petition  are 
Constitutionally  protected.  We  believe  activi- 
ties of  the  "Federal  Employees  Against  the 
War  In  Vietnam"  to  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service  and 
the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  directs  that  "any  per- 
son in  Government  Service  should  put  loyalty 
to  the  highest  moral  principles  and  to  the 
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country  above  loyalty  to  persons,  party,  or 
Government  Department."  (House  Con,  Res. 
175  85th  Congress.  2nd  Session). 

The  Hatch  Act  upholds  the  right  of  a  Fed- 
eral Employee  to  "express  his  opinion  on 
political  subjects."  and  this  right  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
Public  Workers:  of  America  vs.  Mitchell  ( 1947)' 
m  which  the  Court  held  that: 

"Expressions,  public,  or  private,  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  personalities,  and  matters  of  pub- 
lic Interest,  not  an  objective  of  party  action, 
are  unrestricted  by  law  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Employee  does  not  direct  his  activi- 
ties toward  party  success." 

We  believe  that  the  Employees'  statement 
is  a  fitting  description  of  the  Vietnam  trag- 
edy. We  deplore  persecution  of  this  group 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, or  any  retaliation  by  Executive  agen- 
cies. We  have  written  to  John  Macy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  ex- 
pressing our  support  for  the  civil  liberties 
of  Government  employees,  and  asking  him  to 
affirm  the  legality  jf  their  action. 

Letter  to  John  Macy 

March  21,  1968. 
Mr  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Macy:  We  are  concerned  about 
reported  attempts,  both  in  Congress  and  In 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  question  the  estab- 
lished rights  of  federal  employees  to  express 
their  opinions  on  questions  of  national 
policy. 

Specifically,  there  have  been  reports  that 
a  group  of  federal  employees  who  want  to 
express  their  concern  over  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  been,  or  will  be.  subjects  of  official 
governmental  investigations  and  possible 
disciplinary  action. 

We  stronsly  believe  that  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Against  the  War  in 
Vietnam  fall  within  the  protection  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment Service. 

To  clarify  and  affirm  the  rights  of  these 
employees,  for  their  benefit  and  for  our  own, 
we  would  like  to  know: 

1.  If  there  is.  in  your  opinion,  any  basis  in 
law.  regulation,  or  custom  for  prohibiting  or 
otherwise  restricting  a  federal  employee  from 
signing  a  statement  opposing  the  Vietnam 
war.  as  exemplified  by  the  attached  sample 
statement. 

2.  Is  there  any  such  basis  for  restricting  the 
solicitation  of  such  signatures,  providing  the 
solicitation  does  not  take  place  during  either 
employee's  regular  work  day? 

3.  Is  there  any  such  basis  for  restricting 
the  use  of  the  federal  employee's  name  In 
publicizing  such  a  statement? 

4.  What  authority  exists,  for  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  Impose  restric- 
tions beyond  those  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  applies  in  the  three  areas  indi- 
cated above? 

We  would  appreciate  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  and  reply  to  these  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Phillip  Burton.  John  G.  Dow,  John 
Conyers,  Jr..  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Don  Edwards,  William  F.  Ryan, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Donald  M. 
Fraser.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Statement  by  "Federal  Employees  Against 
THE  War" 

We  are  federal  employees,  opposed  to  our 
nation's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  who  view 
with  daily,  personal  anguish  the  actions 
taken  in  Vietnam  by  the  government  for 
which  we  ourselves  work. 

From  our  position  we  have  seen  how  the 
purpose  and  energy  of  government  are 
drained  by  preoccupation  with  the  making 
of  war.  We  hav?  seen  how  progress  in  foreign 
policy  has  been  obstructed.  We  have  seen 
how  massive  national  resources  are  absorbed 
by  a  disastrous  war  wnile  critical  and  do- 
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mestic  needs  are  inadequately  met.  And 
seeing  this,  we  fear  the  political  and  moral 
consequences  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

All  this,  together  with  the  tragic  and  un- 
necessary suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
has  troubled  our  conscience  and  now  compels 
us  to  speak  out  to  colleagues  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

We  call  then  for  the  war's  end — which  we 
believe  is  In  America's  power  to  bring  about. 
We  call  upon  our  Chief  Executive  to  change 
his  policy  In  Vietnam,  to  end  his  reliance  on 
military  force,  and  to  seek  instead  a  gen- 
uine political  settlement  to  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia. 


Resolution  on  Peace  in  the  Middle  Eait  by 
AFL-CIO 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  continuinp; 
grave  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  del- 
egates to  the  recent  AFL-CIO  conven- 
tion put  the  labor  movement  solidly  on 
record  as  ready  and  anxious  to  do  its 
part  in  helping  to  forge  durable  peace, 
with  individual  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice, in  the  Middle  East.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  resolution, 
entitled  "Middle  East."  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  182 — Middle  East 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  critical 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Seventh 
Convention   of    the   AFL-CIO: 

Notes  the  ominous  gravity  of  the  crisis  in 
this  vital  area. 

Emphasizes  that  the  continued  state  of 
armed  hostilities  between  the  Arab  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Israel  Imperils  not  only 
their  peace  and  well-being  but  also  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Underscores  the  subversive  and  aggressive 
role  of  Soviet  imperialism  which  has  been 
persistently  exploiting  the  misery,  Inten- 
sifying the  antagonisms  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  and  arming  the  aggres- 
sive Egyptian  and  Syrian  regimes  in  the 
furtherance  of  Its  own  ultimate  aim  of  world 
domination. 

Condemns  the  Soviet  rulers  for  the  latest 
expansion  of  their  anti-Semitic  policies  with- 
in the  USSR  with  the  aim  of  counteracting 
the  great  sympathy  for  Israel  among  the  So- 
viet people  and  strengthening  their  base  of 
Influence  In  those  reactionary  Arab  circles 
which  oppose  most  virulently  peaceful  co- 
existence with  Israel. 

Appeals  to  our  government  and  all  other 
democracies  to  provide  Israel  with  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  arms  needed  for  its 
security  which  Is  being  threatened  by  the 
vast  Soviet  rearming  of  the  most  bellicose 
Arab  regimes. 

Recognizes  that  despite  its  numerous  ef- 
forts I  about  270  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  and  68  General  Asembly  resolu- 
tions), the  UN  has  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  armed  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  secure  the  urgently  needed  set- 
tlement of  the  refugee  and  other  pressing 
social  and  eocnomlc  problems,  the  AFL-CIO 
Convention,  therefore. 

Urges  the  warring  powers  in  the  Middle 
East  to  begin  direct  negotiations  with  a  view 
of  ending  all  hostilities,  fixing  definitive  and 
secure  borders,  obtaining  an  enduring  equi- 
table peace  so  that  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel  may  proceed  in  security  and  harmony 
to  solve  the  refugee  problem  and  to  develop 
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their  natural  resources  for  promoting  the 
well-being  of  Uieir  population  and  for  en- 
abling the  peoples  of  this  historic  area  to 
take  their  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
forces  dedicated  to  advancing  political  de- 
mocracy, .social  justice,  and  human  prog- 
le.s;-.. 

Proposes  that  no  economic  or  military  as- 
sistance be  granted  by  our  country  to  any 
combatant  government  in  the  Middle  East 
which  refuses  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for 
a  permanent  peace  settlement  without  which 
the  national  Independence,  economic  prog- 
ress, and  well-being  of  every  nation  in  this 
pivotal  region  can  not  be  secure. 

Implores  the  UN  and  the  more  industrially 
developed  countries  to  pledce  adequate  re- 
sources for  'speedine  the  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  desperately  needed  for  over- 
coming povbrty  and  developing  healthy.  i)ros- 
perous  and  peaceful  democracies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Expresses  its  solidarity  with  the  Histadrut 
on  whom  it  counts  to  set  the  pace  in  helping 
the  Arab  population  now  under  Israel  law 
to  attain  equal  economic,  social,  and  political 
treatment. 

VFW  Commander  Addresses  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  March  12,  the  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ceived a  statement  from  Joseph  A. 
Scerra,  commander  in  chief.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Scerra's  service  in  this  ■w-ell-known  or- 
ganization has  been  recognized  for  years. 
He  previously  served  as  vice  president 
and  held  many  other  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  VFW.  His  long  experience 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents  especially  qualified 
him  to  address  our  committee  as  an  ex- 
pert witness. 

Following  is  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Scerra  which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  interesting : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation, as  well  as  that  of  my  fellow  officers 
and  aU  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Commit- 
tee. 

I  shall,  of  course,  direct  the  major  portion 
of  my  comments  to  our  views  on  veterans' 
benefits  and  our  legislative  program.  But  due 
to  the  grave  significance  of  the  International 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  it 
is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  your 
distinguished  committee  will  permit  me  to 
digress  for  a  moment,  in  my  initial  remarks. 

As  vou  know,  this  is  the  occasion  of  our 
annual  conference  of  National  and  Depart- 
ment Officers.  I  am  happy  to  report  a  most 
successful  year.  Our  programs  are  going  for- 
ward with  dispatch.  For  the  fourteenth  con- 
secutive year  we  have  increased  our  member- 
ship. Our  numbers  will  far  exceed  1.400.000 
when  we  close  otir  books  this  summer.  My 
c  imrades  who  have  filled  this  room  to  over- 
flowing and  their  counterparts  throughout 
■  IP  world  are.  of  course,  responsible.  No. 
C  ommander-in-Chlef  has  ever  had  a  more 
uedicated  staff. 

With  me  also,  this  morning,  are  fifty-four 
patriotic  young  Americans  of  whom  we  are 
very  proud.  They  are  the  current  winners  of 
r  ur  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  rep- 
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resenting  each  of  the  fifty  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  Each  of  these  young  people 
has  an  opportunity  to  win  one  of  five  scholar- 
sliips.  totaling  $13,500.  The  winners  will  be 
announced  at  our  Congressional  Banquet  to- 
night. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  this  Commit- 
tee to  know  that  this  year  more  than  400.000 
boys  and  girls  from  over  8,000  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools  took  time  from  the 
regular  activities  of  their  busy  lives  to  think. 
wTite  and  speak  up  on  "Freedom's  ChaJlenee". 
Additionally,  you  should  know  that  the 
monetary  value  of  scholarshli>s  and  awards 
presented  to  contestants  In  this  country  and 
overseas  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  V>'ars  and 
its  Ladies  Auxiliaries  at  the  Post.  County, 
District  and  State  levels  amounted  to  more 
than  $200,000  this  yc,^r.  The  Vcce  of  Democ- 
racy Program  i.s  truly  one  of  the  largest 
scholarship  award  programs  available  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly  no  one  could  wish  mr,re  whole- 
hciricdly  than  llie  members  ol  this  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  r.embers  cf 
my  i)-.vn  (jreani.-iition,  tlini  there  might  lie 
an  cad  u>  war.  But  wishful  tiiinking  does 
not  clctcr  tiie  cjmmunlst  aggressor  Iroin  his 
goal  of  conquest. 

Once  ; '.'am  we  .'-rj  tn^  ipicd  in  armed  con- 
flict on  loreien  soil— an  undeclared  war  it 
is  true,  but  one  v.hlch  surpasses  In  its  vio- 
lence. Us  c.isu.ilties.  its  human  .suffering,  and 
the  personnel  and  equipment  committed,  all 
but  three  of  the  oiticial  v.ars  in  which  this 
Nation  has  engaged.  With  tongue  in  cheek. 
I  exclude  Korea— lor  as  y.ui  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  your  own  distinguished  military 
record,  and  "that  of  your  p:illant  sons,  war  is 
war.  regardless  of  the  name  we  give  it. 

More  than  half  a  million  young  Americans 
are  presentlv  fighting  for  human  freedom  In 
Vietnam.  F'ifty  thousand  stand  precarious 
guard  in  Korea.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
fleet,  and  manv  of  our  aircraft  ply  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific,  where  Red  China  girds 
her  loins  with  nuclear  power  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  America. 

In  the  trembling  bastion  of  freedom  we 
call  Europe,  another  200.000  Americans  honor 
our  continuing  commitment  to  NATO. 

Thus,  there  does  not  appear  upon  the 
preview  of  history,  an  honorable  end  to  es- 
sential militarv  service  for  the  young  men  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  hope  and 
the  collective  purpose  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  certain  improvements  in 
veterans'  benefits  may  be  effected,  and  made 
a  permanent  right  of  all  veterans  of  either 
wars  or  conflicts  in  our  Nation's  cause. 

Your  Committee  has  done  much  already  to 
make  this  hope  a  reality  of  law.  For  this  we 
thank  you. 

I  am  sure  that  you  In  turn  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  work  being  done  by 
the  men  of  our  Rehabilitation  Service  un- 
der the  dedicated  leadership  of  Committee 
Chairman  Past  Commander-in-Chief  Joseph 
J.  Lombardo  and  Director  Norman  Jones;  of 
our  Legislative  Service  tmder  Legislative 
Committee  Chairman  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  a 
Past  Commander-in-Chief  and  a  former 
member  of  Congress,  and  Legislatiie  Director 
Francis  Stover:  of  the  perceptive  contribu- 
tions to  National  Security  being  made  by  our 
distinguished  National  Security  Committee 
under  the  guidance  of  Coniniiltee  Chairman 
General  Earl  Rudder.  President  of  Texas 
A  &  M  University,  and  General  J  D.  Hlttle: 
and  the  over  Ul  competence  and  intelligent 
supervision  of  our  Washinstyu  Office  by  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  Past  Comnv.nder-iii-Chief 
Cooper  T,  HoU.  Again  we  thani:  you.  for  the 
cooperation  you  Itave  gi' en  them.  We  are 
proud  of  them,  and  we  are  equally  proud  of 
our  long,  productive,  and  amicable  a-ssocia- 
tion  with  vour  Comnuttee, 

It  is  no  secret.  Mr.  Chairmm.  that  Vae 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  h.is  steadfastly 
supported  the  President  m  our  position  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  may,  on  occasion,  voice 
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some  variant  view  on  military  strategy,  .^uch 
as  the  blockade  of  North  Vietnam,  but  we 
stand  unflinchingly  behind  United  States 
policv  In  Vietnam.  It  i.s.  however,  the  num- 
ber o'le  cmcerii  of  all  vuv  members  that  this 
conflict  be  hroueht  to  ..n  c.irly  and  succc.'=.<!- 
ful  conclusion.  We  of  the  V  F.W,  v  ill  never 
countenance  ii  sub.nitutton  of  the  Dove  for 
the  Eagle  as  the  Bird  emblematic  of  tills 
Great  Nation,  but  neither  will  we  view  with 
favor  an  Eagle  decimated  by  Indecision  v.nd 

delav 

For  thi.s  reason,  together  witli  the  U-ssous 
t.iugiu  bv  the  history  we  have  made,  we  grow 
impitient  with  tho.se  who  espouse  the  dogma 
of  appeasement.  We  view  with  scorn  the  poor. 
p.uhetic  creatures  who  wear  men's  clothing, 
but  refuse  to  serve  their  country.  We  Like 
nnyielding  issue  with  those  tree-loaders  ol 
democracv  who  align  themselves  with  draft 
dodgers,  card  burners.  antl-Amerlc4in  dem- 
onstrator.'-:, and  the  communist  disciples  of 
"Pe;icc  at  nnv  Price"  The  creation  and  secu- 
rity ol  a  .--tronc  and  independently  free  na- 
tion lu  South  Vietnam.  Etandlng  at  a  bulwark 
la'aiivst  communist  aggression,  is  of  great  im- 
I)ori  tnce  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
the  National  Security  of  our  Country, 

It  was  my  gre:it  pnvileae  :md  honor  to  be 
selected  bv  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
deleg:\tion  which  witnessed  the  free  elections 
Ul  that  troubled  land  Neither  I  nor  the  orga- 
nization I  renrescnt  have  any  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  cause  for  v.hlch  our  young  men 
light. 

Upon  mv  return  from  Vietnam  I  c:illed  our 
National  Legislative  and  Security  Commit- 
tees into  session  here  in  Washington,  As  you 
know,  these  commutees  are  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  Tliey  have  carefully 
analyzed  the  three  hundred  resolutions 
which  cHir  members  adopted  at  our  National 
Convention  in  New  Orleans,  It  was  their  pur- 
pose to  recommend  a  priority  Legislative  and 
Security  Program  for  1968,  which  would  be 
truly  representative  of  our  organizational 
goals  to  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
press,  This  they  have  done,  and  that  program 
has  been  ofhcially  approved.  Each  of  you  has 
been  furnished  a  copy.  It  would  be  deeply 
appreciated.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  copy  of  that 
program,  entitled  "Top  Priority  Legislative 
and  Security  Goals  of  the  VFW,  for  1968". 
together  with  a  digest  of  our  V  F,W,  resolu- 
tions, might  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  time. 

Thank  you,  sir.  In  addition,  to  augment 
those  recommendations.  I  should  like  to 
stress  a  few  remaining  considerations; 

The  second  message  on  veterans  which 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 30th  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  our  members.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
that  this  message  recommended  more  v.aried 
assistance  to  Vietnam  veterans  than  that  en- 
joyed bv  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  It  did  not.  however,  provide  lor 
immediate  financial  assistance  upon  termi- 
nation of  military  service.  We  of  the  V  F,W. 
stronffly  favor  the  inc:usion  of  mustering  out 
pay.  based  i^pon  the  length  of  service  and 
overseas  duty.  This  was  a  benefit  enjoyed  by 
the  \cterans  of  prcvir/as  wars,  and  one  which 
proved  extremely  helplul  upon  the  initial  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

We  are  hopeful  that  .i  third  message  on 
veterans  will  be  farthcoining  from  the  Presi- 
dent, when  he  lias  received  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Advisory  Commission.  t)>.rough 
the  Administrator  ol  Veterans  Affairs, 

You  will  note  that  our  priority  legislative 
program  contains  seven  basic  points:  Com- 
pensation. Pension.  Veteran  Preference,  GI 
JBlll.  National  Cemeteries.  Medical  Care,  and 
a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  com- 
parable, we  hope,  in  us  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  iwth  the  veteran  and  the  Nation,  to 
this  treat  Committee. 

Some  ol  these  iiave  already  been  considered 
by  the  President  in  hir  message  on  veterans. 
Others.  I  feel,  certain,  are  being  considered 
by  the  Veterans  Advisory  Commission. 
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One  jjTograni  which  was  not  mentioned  by 
the  President  la  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled,  and  the  dependents 
of  service-connected  deceased.  Although  In- 
creases have  been  granted,  the  Compensation 
Program  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ever- 
mounting  costs  of  living  In  the  American 
economy  during  the  past  decade.  The  V.F.W. 
continues  Its  support  for  the  proposition  that 
this  program  deserves  the  highest  priority  of 
favorable  consideration.  We  believe  that  such 
compensation  paj-ments  should  be  well  above 
government  standards  for  other  assistance 
programs.  We  believe  also  that  payments  for 
disability  should  reflect  an  extra  measure  of 
compensation  for  combat  or  extra- hazardous 
service. 

We  do,  however,  especlsilly  commend  your 
subcommittee  on  compensation  and  pensions 
for  the  many  Improvements  and  the  cost  of 
living  pension  Increase  which  it  recom- 
mended, and  which  was  approved  by  your 
full  committee,  and  adopted  last  year. 

Again,  In  keeping  with  your  commitment 
to  prevent  disproportionate  losses  in  pen- 
sion pa>Tnents  because  of  Social  Security  and 
other  Income  Increases,  your  Pension  Sub- 
committed  has  recommended  a  BUI  (H.R. 
12535)  wMth  will  restructure  the  Pension 
Program.  This  Bill  should  provide  a  solution 
to  the  recurring  problems  created  for  the 
veteran  by  a  few  dollars  Increase  In  retire- 
ment pay.  We  believe  this  Bill  represents  a 
giant  stride  in  the  right  direction. 

The  VF.Vi.  has  been  the  leader  for  many 
years  in  the  campaign  to  effect  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  our  National  Cemetery 
system.  We  vigorously  opposed  the  policy 
which  closed  five  National  Cemeteries  and 
produced  the  illegal  restrictive  regulation 
which  now  bars  the  burial  of  most  veterans 
at  Arlington. 

We  were  happy  to  note  that  the  President 
took  the  initial  step  essential  to  the  reversal 
of  this  policy  In  his  Message  to  Congress  on 
January  30th.  when  he  said: 

"Every  veteran  who  wants  It — those  who 
risked  their  lives  at  Belleau  Wood.  Iwo  Jima, 
and  the  DMZ— should  have  the  right  to  bur- 
ial in  a  National  Cemetery  situated  reason- 
ably close  to  his  home.  I  have  asked  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  make 
certain  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  proposals  to  assure  this  right." 
The  V.F.W.  is  gratefully  aware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  Important  contribution  you  have 
made  In  this  area  by  your  willingness  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  of  legislation  dealing  with 
National  Cemeteries.  It  was  your  leadership 
which  sparked  the  reversal  of  the  closure  pol- 
icy, when  you  went  before  the  rules  commit- 
tee last  year  and  convinced  them  that  such 
legislation  is  primarily  a  veterans  matter 
within  the  province  of  your  own  Committee. 
We  now  look  forward  with  abiding  faith  that 
our  own  mandate  of  a  National  Cemetery  in 
every  State  will  one  day  be  achieved. 

Veterans  preference  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  paramount  concern  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  the  returning  vet- 
eran. We  axe  happy  to  note  that  now  the 
President  has  expanded  that  concept — which 
heretofore  has  often  been  frustrated  by  the 
attitudes  of  certain  individuals  in  high 
places.  Veterans  who  left  high  school  to  join 
the  armed  forces  will  be  given  greater  as- 
sistance than  ever  before,  provided  they 
demonstrate  a  desire  to  improve  themselves 
by  attending  school  on  a  part-time  basis 
under  the  GI  Bill. 

Time  lost  can  never  be  regained,  but  the 
programs  approved  by  Congress  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  returning  veterans  to 
civilian  life. 

Our  organization  rose  to  challenge  the 
closing  bf  thirty-two  V.A.  facilities  in  1965. 
Congress  having  shared  our  concern,  sev- 
enteen of  those  facilities  are  stUl  serving 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Despite  the  continuing  Increase  in  the 
number  of  veterans,  there  nevertheless  has 
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been  a  reduction  in  the  number  treated  on 
a  dally  basis  in  our  V-&.  hospitals.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  There  is  one,  however, 
with  which  the  V.F.W.  particularly  takes  is- 
sue. I  refer  to  the  "Economic  Means  Test," 
which  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to  many  veter- 
ans who  actually  need  the  services  of  these 
hospitals. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  made  provision  for 
the  use  of  V.A.  hospitals  oii  a  beds  available 
basis  by  retired  military  personnel.  These 
veterans  are  normally  in  far  better  economic 
circumstances  than  many  civilian  soldier 
veterans,  they  .ire  not  required  to  meet  the 
••Economic  Means  Test"  nor  should  they  be 
required  to  do  so.  However,  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  the  civilian  veteran, 
who  enjoys  none  uf  the  benefits  of  profes- 
sional military  tenure.  He  also  should  be 
freed  from  the  stigma  and  disability  of  this 
te-n. 

We  are  ;i'..'^o  .^Lirmed  at  the  increasing 
evidence  that  medical  care  for  veterans  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  high  standards  of 
universlty-typ«  hospitals.  The  V.F.W.  recog- 
niies  this  committee  as  the  guardian  of  the 
medical  program  for  veterans,  and  will  be 
happy  to  Join  with  it  in  any  suggested  effort 
t-j  upcrade  the  medical  jirogram  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  including  facilities. 
equipmeut.  and  the  appropriation  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  recruit  and  retain  essential 
medical  personnel. 

These.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  ;u-e  a  lew  of  our  legislative  goals 
for  the  current  year.  May  I  again  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  Many 
of  us  Will  be  visiting  with  you  individually 
throtighDUt  the  day. 

.^nd  may  we  hope  to  return  your  hospital- 
ity m  some  tmall  measure  by  pla>-ing  host 
to  each  of  you  at  uur  annual  Congressional 
Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  tonight. 
AU  Members  of  the  Congress  are  cordially 
invited.  Tlie  dinner  will  begin  promptly  at 
seven — with  a  somewhat  more  relaxing  in- 
terlude i-ommenclng  at  six. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Escalation  to  Difaiter — II 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
more  plainly  illustrates  the  current  policy 
of  escalation  to  disaster  than  an  article 
in  the  March  22.  1968.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr..  entitled  "Khe  Sanh  Can  Still  Be 
Averted."  This  article  clearly  reflects  the 
"tunnel  vision"  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  planners  ai-e  afflicted.  It 
again  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  overall 
review  of  our  current  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
article  in  the  Record  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues: 

Khe  Sanh  Can  Still  Be  Averted 
The  saddest  time  in  America  today  is  the 
moment  every  night  on  the  news  when  the 
television  screen  shows  American  Marines  at 
Khesanh— brave  young  men.  trapped  in  a 
war  they  never  made,  waiting  for  the  inevi- 
table attack. 

There  is  a  terrible  irony  about  Khesanh. 
For  the  one  elementary  point  which  everyone 
h.is  m-ide  since  we  first  sent  over  combat 
units  in  1965  has  been  that,  whatever  we  do, 
we  must  not  re-e.nact  Dienbienphu;  we  must 
not  repeat  the  fatal  error  of  the  French  and 
place  a  large  body  of  troops  out  In  the  hills 
where  they  can  be  surrounded  and  cut  off. 
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Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  have  succeeded 
in  doing  at  Khesanh.  Today  five  thousand 
American  soldiers  are  surrounded  and  cut  off 
by  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  every 
night  creeping  and  burrowing  further  in 
toward  their  target. 

What  Is  the  pretext  for  Khesanh?  The 
pretext  is.  as  it  always  is.  military  necessity: 
Khesanh  "conunands"  five  Important  trails 
through  which  North  Vietnam  supplies  the 
Vietcong.  Alas,  Khesanh  commands  these 
trails  only  so  long  as  it  is  a  base  from  which 
American  patrols  can  move  outward.  Once 
Khesanh  was  surrounded,  once  American 
troops  could  no  longer  move  out  from  it. 
then  it  was  neutralized;  then  it  ceased  to 
"command"  any  trails;  then  it  lost  whatever 
tactical  significance  it  originally  had.  At  that 
point  a  humane  or  intelligent  leadership 
would  have  arranged  for  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  the  men. 

Instead  the  men  stay  on.  waiting  for  the 
attack.  Ah.  but  we  are  told.  Khesanh  is  differ- 
ent from  Dienbienphu:  the  French  had  no 
airpower.  Little  is  more  astonishing,  after  the 
trial  of  airpower  thus  far  In  Vietnam,  than 
persistence  in  the  faith  that  bombing  will 
succeed  in  doing  next  week  what  it  has  con- 
spicuously failed  to  do  in  the  last  three  years. 
Bombing  did  not  prevent  the  infiltration  oi 
men  and  arms  into  South  Vietnam;  it  did  not 
prevent  the  massing  of  20,000  troops  around 
Khesanii.  How  can  people  in  their  senses 
suppose  that  bombing  will  now  "save"  Khe- 
sanh in  case  of  attack?  Do  they  not  under- 
stand that,  the  closer  the  enemy  gets  to  our 
men.  the  less  we  can  bomb,  because  we  will 
be  killing  our  own  troops  as  well  as  the 
enemy?  Do  they  not  understand  that  already 
at  some  points  the  enemy  is  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away? 

Khesanh  has  lost  whatever  military  signifi- 
cance it  may  have  had.  It  is  highly  vulner- 
able. .-Urpower  will  not  save  it.  Why  then  do 
we  stay?  Not  for  military  reasons,  but  for 
political  reasons:  we  stay  because  President 
Johnson  deliberately  and  unnecessarily  com- 
mitted American  honor  to  holding  Khesanh 
(and  made  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sign  on 
in  blood).  We  stay  because  Khesanh  is  the 
bastion,  not  of  the  American  military  posi- 
tion, but  of  General  Westmoreland's  military 
strategy— his  "war  of  attrition"  which  has 
been  so  tragic  and  spectacular  a  failure. 

General  Westmoreland  has  based  his  strat- 
egy on  the  theory  that  we  can  win  the  war 
by  inflicting  casualties  on  the  enemy.  Hence 
search-and-destroy :  seek  the  enemy  where- 
ever  he  can  be  found  and  zap  him.  This  as- 
sumes that  the  losses  we  Inflict  will  be  more 
intolerable  than  the  losses  we  suffer.  The 
recent  surge  of  enemy  attacks  show  how  suc- 
cessful this  strategy  has  been.  Every  year 
nearly  200,000  more  young  men  come  to  mili- 
tary age  in  territory  controlled  by  the  enemy. 
We,  not  they,  have  been  the  losers  in  the  war 
of  attrition. 

'  The  Marines  opposed  this  strategy,  and 
they  were  right.  General  Rldgway,  Gavin  and 
Ford  opposed  this  strategy,  and  they  were 
right.  President  Johnson  likes  to  compare 
himself  to  Lincoln — "sad  but  steady" — but 
he  lacks  one  prime  Llncolnian  quality:  that 
is,  the  courage  to  fire  generals  when  they 
have  shown  they  do  not  know  how  to  win 
wars.  Lincoln  ran  through  a  long  string  of 
generals  before  he  got  to  Grant.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  suffered  West- 
moreland three  months. 

Yes:  airpower  is  one  vital  difference  be- 
tween Khesanh  and  Dienbienphu.  For,  if  air- 
power cannot  save  Khesanh,  it  may  still  save 
the  men  in  Khesanh.  The  Air  Force  surely 
has  contingency  plans  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Marines.  Let  us  put  these  plans  into  im- 
mediate effect,  before  enemy  anti-aircraft 
batteries  interdict  our  flights,  before  enemy 
mortars  destroy  our  landing  strip,  before 
enemy  shock  troops  overrun  the  base.  Let  us 
not  sacrifice  our  brave  men  to  the  folly  of 
generals  and  the  obstinacy  of  Presidents. 
Abthxjs  Schlesingee,  Jr. 
New  York. 
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ImpoTerithed  Children's  Health-Care 
Needs  Warrant  OEO  Supplemental 
Appropriation 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Max 
Scham,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished pediatricians,  has  docimiented 
the  health-care  needs  of  impoverished 
children  in  an  article  entitled  "Poverty, 
Illness,  and  the  Negro  Child." 

Dr.  Seham  uses  as  a  case  example  the 
recent  advances  in  child  health  care 
brought  about  by  the  Headstart  program 
in  Minneapolis  where  he  has  practiced 
for  over  50  years. 

This  article,  reprinted  below,  provides 
eloquent  testimony  in  support  of  OEO 
.supplemental  appi-opriation  legislation 
now  pending  in  Congress.  Additional 
funds  are  desperately  needed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  so  that  re- 
cent cutbacks  in  Headstart  and  other 
vital  poverty  programs  can  be  restored. 

The  article  follows : 

POVERTY.  Illness,  and  the  Negro  Child 
(By  Max  Seham,  emeritus,  clinical  professor 

of     pediatrics,     University    of    Minnesota. 

Group  Health.  St.  Paul.  Minn.) 

In  the  midst  of  a  rising  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  a  majority  of  American  citizens,  there 
are  39,000.000  of  the  nation's  poor  who  be- 
long to  families  with  total  annual  incomes 
that  fall  below  the  recognized  subsistence 
level  of  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four.  Of  these, 
six  million  are  children  below  the  age  of  six. 
and  about  nine  million  are  between  six  and 
seventeen.  As  of  1966  over  a  fifth  of  the  na- 
tion's youth,  and  In  some  areas  one  third,  are 
groxing  up  in  dire  poverty. 

The  children  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  compelled  to  grow  up  tinder  these 
circumstances  are  known  to  suffer  the  so- 
called  "deprivation  syndrome".'  This  is  a 
complicated  social  disease,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  social  medical  pathology.  It 
deprives  the  child  of  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment, physically,  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally. It  may  result  In  intellectual  re- 
tardation, personality  disorders,  social  mal- 
adjustibent  and  even  brain  damage.  Over- 
whelming evidence  shows  that  poverty  ac- 
counts for  higher  rates  of  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality among  youth  as  well  as  among  other 
age  groups. 

Amid  the  affluence  of  modern  life,  crum- 
bling tenements.  Inadequate  sanitary  facili- 
ties, malnutrition  and  disease  mark  the 
spread  of  poverty.  Public  action  has  been 
inadequate  in  meeting  even  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  families  submerged  In  the  eco- 
nomic struggle.  While  poverty  claims  Its  vic- 
tims from  among  all  racial  groups,  it  has 
undoubtedly  wrought  its  greatest  damage 
upon  the  Impoverished  Negro  child.  No  case 
better  illustrates  the  weckage  left  by  poverty 
and  discrimination  than  that  presented  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  Dr.  Robert  Coles  of  Harvard 
on  June  15.  1967.  Describing  the  conditions 
of  Negro  youth  In  Mississippi,  he  said.  "I 
saw  widespread  malnutrition  in  Mississippi. 
I  saw  it  when  I  was  examining  children  In- 
volved In  the  Head  Start  program.  One  does 
not  see  the  final  stages  of  malnutrition,  the 
starvation  that  one  sees  In  countries  of  Asia 
or  Africa;  on  the  other  hand  one  sees  a  wide 
spectrum  of  diseases  that  are  distinctly  due 
to  a  poor  and  Inadequate  diet.  I  have  seen 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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vitamin  deficiencies  of  all  sorts.  Poor  muscle 
tone  and  wasted  muscles.  Evidence  of  neuro- 
logical disease  and  repeated  infections  that 
plague  all  parts  of  the  body.  Children  with 
distended  abdomens  and  a  whole  range  of 
diseases  that  would  probably  shock  the  Amer- 
ican public  If  they  knew  that  it  existed 
amongst  American  children.  Rare  vitamin 
deflclencles.  More  insidious  diseases  like 
weight  loss,  muscle  weakness,  eye  infections, 
loss  of  vision,  infections  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  rickets  and  skin  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
Marked  chronic  fatigue  and  bleeding  of  the 
mucus  membranes  caused  by  lack  of  protein 
intake.  The  whole  range  of  psychological 
disorders  like  lethargy,  despair  and  ex- 
haustion." '  •' 

maternal  mortality 
.iVniong  the  most  meaningiul  clues  to  the 
he.ilth  status  of  a  nation  are  the  niaiernal 
and  infant  mortaUty  rates.  When  I  lirst 
huna;  my  shingle  to  jjractice  medicine  fifty- 
seven  years  aqo,  the  United  States  was  losing 
about  one  hundred  mothers  lor  every  ten 
thou.sand  childbirths.  Today  the  rate  has 
decreased  to  only  2.5  for  white  pregnancies, 
but  it  still  remains  atwut  ten  for  Negroes, 
about  four  times  as  high.  Six  percent  of  all 
white  deliveries  take  place  outside  of  hos- 
pitals, while  40  percent  of  non-white  new- 
borns are  delivered  in  Negro  homes  by  "mld- 
wives  of  the  trranny  type".  Pregnancy  today 
holds  seventeen  times  less  risk  of  death 
than  it  did  in  1917.  yet  the  risk  is  still  four 
times  as  great  among  the  non-whites  .%s  the 
whites  because  of  Illegitimacy,  malnutrition, 
lack  <jf  prenatal  care  and  prematunty.- '- ' 

PREMATURITY 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  high  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States  is  the  high  incidence  of  im- 
maturity and  prematunty.  The  high  pro- 
i;ortion  of  lower  birth  weights  predisposes 
the  newborn  to  the  respiratory  distress  syn- 
drome within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth. 
The  mothers  who  are  the  highest  risk  in  this 
regard  are  the  teenagers,  the  unmarried  and 
those  with  the  poorest  prenatal  care.  In  all 
these  regards  the  Negro  ranks  the  highest. 
Premature  rates  average  5.3  percent  in  the 
highest  socio-economic  ranks,  as  compared 
with  23  3  percent  in  the  lowest.  The  incidence 
is  highest  among  those  with  no  prenatal 
care  ( 19.8)  and  lowest  for  those  with  private 
care  ( 17.6) .  Moreover,  among  those  who  sur- 
vive, 6  percent  of  the  non-whites  have  con- 
genital defects  in  contrast  to  2  percent  among 
white  inf ants.=  ^  ■• »  '■  "  «  "  "  >'• '"  " 

This  reflects  "bad  medicine,  bad  economics, 
and  of  course  a  low  level  of  prenatal  care  ". 
In  a  talk  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  in  1967,  Dr.  Rice  referred  to  "the 
long  waits,  the  poor  facilities  and  generally 
bad  attitudes  of  the  clinic  personnel  who  not 
only  mistreat  our  clientele,  but  frighten 
them  away".  He  charged,  "Prenatal  care  is 
actually  decreasing  rather  than  increasing 
among  the  poor — in  our  urban  ghettos — the 
rate  has  steadily  risen  to  the  current  level 
of  10  percent  of  live  births,  7  and  one-half 
for  whites  and  16  percent  for  Negroes — 
Since  1960  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  infants  weighing  less  than  2500 
grams — if  the  present  low  weight  trends  con- 
tinue, we  can  expect  about  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  premature  births  over  1964."  As 
extreme  examples.  In  Atlanw.  of  the  mothers 
who  were  confined  in  the  Grady  Hospital  (a 
Negro  hospital)  23  percent  were  premature. 
None  had  had  any  prenatal  care.  In  Dallas, 
Texas  33  percent,  in  Los  Angeles  20  percent, 
in  the  District  of  Coltimbla  General  Hospital 
45  percent,  and  in  Brooklyn  41  percent  were 
prematures.  It  seems  that  the  highest  risks 
get  the  least  care.' 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

The  second  most  sensitive  yardstick  of  na- 
tional health  is  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
In  a  sense  it  is  an  index  of  what  our  society 
Is  doing  for  our  children  through  the  skills 
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of  cur  practicing  physicians.  Since  90  percent 
of  all  non- whites  are  Negroes  and  the  vital 
statistics  are  more  accurate  lor  this  group. 
I  have  used  the  terms  Negro  and  non-whites 
inierchangeably.  Child  ur  adult,  male  ir 
female,  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  is  loss 
healthy  than  the  white  The  first  inalienable 
riitht.  life  iu=elf.  is  tut  .short  lor  every  Nttrro 
child  born.  .\  white  newborn  can  expect  to 
.•^urvr  e  about  68  years,  but  a  Negro  about  7 
vr:irs  less. 

ji  v,e  use  jMis..si.s:-lppl  as  im  txircmc  txani- 
ple  oi  the  .South,  it  ih  a  lacl  that  Uiscrimiua- 
liun  us  well  as  poverty  is  responsible  lor  liie 
<iouble  friandard  of  medical  care  If  the  tame 
care  were  available  to  Negroes  m  Mississippi 
and  other  southern  states  as  in  Minnesota 
and  otticr  northcrii  Mates.  Negro  inorbidtty 
and  mortality  rales  among  ihildren  could 
be  s-harply  reduce*  In  1064.  of  a  total  2.784 
fatal  deaths,  the  non-whitos  with  a  popula- 
tion c.f  42  iiercent  had  57  [jercent  deaths, 
while  ihc  white  population  of  58  percent  lost 
43  percent.  Of  the  total  number  ol  live  births 
among  the  whites,  3  percent  were  attended 
by  niidwlves,  but  40  percent  of  Neeroes  were 
delivered  by  "pranny  midwives."  There  were 
55  Negro  physicians  in  a  population  of  42  per- 
cent, compared  with  2.000  white  physicians 
v.-ho  served  52  percent  There  was  only  one 
Negro  student  enrolled  in  the  Mississippi 
Medical  School. 

Although  the  United  States  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  has  decreased  considerably  since 
1930.  as  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
we  have  no  reason  lor  pride  tr  complacency, 
for  the  overall  rates  for  whiles  is  21  6  and 
for  non-whiles  41  1.  Moreover,  the  discrep- 
ancy among  the  states  is  unnecessarily  hlph. 
If  all  states  had  rates  as  low  as  Utah  (19.7i. 
the  lives  of  23.000  who  die  before  their  first 
birthday  would  be  spared.  Marked  differences 
also  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
cltv.  A  survey  of  the  Infant  mortality  rates 
in  large  cities  over  500.000  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  the  higher  socio-economic  classes 
the  infant  mortality  was  16.1  In  contrast  to 
27  6  in  the  lowest.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  an  example.  66  percent  of  the  births 
are  non-whites  but  less  than  25  percent  are 
attended  by  private  doctors.  The  population 
is  about  even. 

Since  poverty  plays  such  a  major  role  in 
infant  mortality  rates,  why  does  the  United 
States  lag  far  behind  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Netherlands,  Switzerland,  England, 
Wales,  Australia  and  New  Zealand?  The  best 
authorities  do  not  believe  that  the  difference 
"can  really  be  accounted  for  because  of  the 
differences  in  definition  or  methods  of  data 
collection".  "If  the  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States  today  was  as  low  as  currently 
reported  In  Sweden  (14.2)  and  the  Nether- 
lands ( 14.8) ,  there  would  be  an  annual  Incre- 
ment of  40.000  children  in  our  population." 
The  United  States  Public  Health  predicts 
that  v^ithin  ten  years,  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  infant  mortality  in  Netherlands 
will  be  9.4  and  that  of  Sweden  10.7.  but  In 
the  United  States  it  will  remain  about  22. 
the  whites  18.5  and  the  non-whites  38.6.' « •  •  » 

3'>  i-  !:■  :i  J-   l-i  ]:■  ■-"  !■! 

PRESCHOOL    CHILDREN 

Even  though  Negro  children  survive  the 
first  two  years,  they  have  two  strikes  against 
them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Since 
the  Head  Start  program  began  in  1964.  the 
screening  and  the  referrals  have  shown  that 
Negro  children  have  been  left  with  many 
more  undiagnosed  and  untreated  defects 
than  the  whites.  This  Is  true  chiefly  because 
of  lack  of  immunization  against  contagious 
disease.'"  '-••■'  "  '"  -=  -  -'  -'  - 

SCHOOL  AGE  MORBIDITY  AND  MORTALITY 

A  few  statistics  from  knowledgeable 
sources  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for 
fewer  conferences  and  eloquent  promises  and 
more  congressional  action  in  meeting  the 
crisis  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Presi- 
dents Head  Start  program.  Up  to  date.  Con- 
gress has  paid  little  heed  to  the  President's 
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warning  that.  "Our  public  health  record  for 
children  give*  us  little  caxise  for  complacency. 
Our  whole  society  pays  a  toll  for  the  un- 
healthy and  crippled  chUdren  who  go  with- 
out medical  care". 

The  National  Health  Survey  revealed  In 
1962  that  56  percent  of  all  children  under 
six  years  of  age  and  69  percent  of  those  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  had  not  had  a 
regular  examination  by  a  doctor  In  the  year 
prior  to  the  survey.  Almost  all  children  need 
some  dental  care  by  the  time  they  reach 
school  age,  but  half  of  Ihoee  examined  be- 
tween Ave  and  fourteen  years  had  made  no 
visits  to  the  dentist.  This  was  true  for  70 
percent  of  the  non-white  population.  The 
Incidence  of  heart  disease,  orthopedic  handi- 
caps, hearing  and  speech  disorders  and  men- 
tal retardation  were  found  to  be  much  higher 
among  tlie  non-whites. 

MENTAI.  RETARDATION  AND  EMOTIONAL  DISORDERS 

Emotional  problems  and  behavior  disorders 
are  among  the  most  common  and  least  recog- 
nized and  treated.  Pediatricians  who  are  in 
the  most  strategic  positions  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  these  conditions  are  either  too  busy 
or  untra^afd  to  accept  the  challenge.  The 
extent  of  psychiatric  Illness  Is  impossible  to 
estimate  accurately,  but  It  is  logical  to  :ts- 
sume  that  it  Is  much  more  common  ;imong 
the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups. 

Although  3  percent  is  the  nationally  quot- 
ed incidence,  it  does  not  give  a  true  picture 
for  all  segments  of  the  population.  The 
prevalence  of  Inferior  school  work  by  Negroes 
was  revealed  by  recent  psychological  studies 
In  Harlem  schools.  Eighth  grade  pupils  were 
found  to  have  a  mean  I.Q.  of  87.7,  as  com- 
pared to  a  mean  of  100  for  all  New  York  City 
eighth  graders.  Another  study  of  1,800  Negro 
elementary  school  children  in  five  southern 
states  yielded  a  mean  I.Q.  of  80.7,  which  is 
considered  tiorderllne  retarded.  These  figures 
are  substantiated  by  evidence  of  draft  re- 
jections. Of  all  18-year-olds  examined  for 
military  service  in  1965,  the  rejection  rate  for 
Negroes  was  87.1  percent  and  only  39  percent 
for  whites. 

Racists  to  the  contrary,  the  beat  authori- 
ties no  longer  believe  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  I.Q.s  among  the  dropouts  and 
lower  achievement  non-white  pupils  are 
racially  deterniined.  The  more  Important 
factors  are  probably  the  lack  of  accessibility 
and  availability  of  health  services,  such  de- 
terrents as  geography,  location  of  services  and 
other  non-medical  factors.  Whether  the 
parents  are  responsible  for  not  making  the 
health  services  available  to  their  children,  or 
whether  they  cannot  afford  transportation  let 
alone  fees  for  private  care,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  social  workers  and  other  school 
personnel  to  bring  the  necessary  medical  care 
to  the  children  as  is  being  done  now  by  the 
Head  Start  plans. 

Another  experiment  which  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  contrast  between  the 
whites  and  the  Negroes  is  due  to  environ- 
mental circumstances,  rather  than  Innate 
biological  characteristics  is  that  of  Leon 
Eisenberg  In  the  summer  of  1965.  Five  hun- 
dred 5- year  old  Negro  children  were  enrolled 
In  the  Baltimore  Head  Start  program.  Half  of 
them  came  from  families  with  annual  In- 
comes of  about  $500.  It  was  a  dramatic  ex- 
periment in  which  he  proved  that  under 
proper  management  the  I.Q.s  could  be  raised 
in  about  ten  weeks  and  behavior  disturb- 
ances could  be  reduced.  The  mean  I.Q.s  rose 
from  86  to  95,  while  the  I.Q.s  of  controls  re- 
mained about  the  same.  He  concluded  that 
the  I.Q.  as  used  by  psychologists  is  not  a  true 
predictive  measure  of  Inherent  capacity  and 
intelligence,  but  rather  a  measure  of  the 
performance  of  the  child  at  the  particiilar 
time  of  testing. 

Almost  no  Negro  families  have  the  re- 
sources to  obtain  private   psychiatric  care. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Public  out-patient  facilities  are  so  limited 
that  vast  numbers  of  children  requiring  help 
are  never  diagnosed  or  treated. 

In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours,  there  are  too 
many  undranourished  chUdren,  whether 
from  lack  of  food  or  the  wrong  kinds  of  food. 
There  are  too  many  crippled,  be  It  from 
birth  Injury,  iiccldents  or  neglect.  There  are 
too  many  hard  of  hearing,  too  many  par- 
tially blind  who  could  be  helped  through 
hearing  and  sight  conservation.  Too  few 
schools  have  .iny  child  guidance  programs 
for  the  thousands  of  maladjusted,  insecure 
and  potential  delinquents.  This  situation  is 
tragic  in  the  rural  areas,  but  it  is  com- 
pounded among  the  poor  and  minority 
groups,  tvcpccially  tUe  Negrccs.  As  long  as  we 
cio  not  give  greater  priority  to  the  applica- 
tion of  our  technic.il  knowledge,  we  must 
admit  that  our  present  school  health  pro- 
grams are  neither  efficient  nor  effective.'  "  " 
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Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Dut  all  is  not  as  black  as  I  seem  to  have 
painted  it.  For  what  Medicare  is  doing  for 
the  aged  i  Title  III— H.R.  5719),  Head  Start 
attempts  to  do  for  children.  Congress  finally 
i'.as  awakened  from  its  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  recognize  the  health  needs  of  about 
eleven  million  youth.  Title  III  (Head  Start) 
is  designed  to  provide  educational,  psycho- 
logical, physical  and  related  social  services 
for  all  di.sadvantagcd  and  deprived  children. 
.■\t  its  best  it  can  have  a  revolutionary  im- 
p.-ict  en  the  iot.\l  health  of  these  neglected 
and  abused  children. 

In  19G4.  Head  Start  enrslled  about  GOO.OOO 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  and 
five  for  a  nation-wide  project  of  screening, 
detection  of  defects  and  correction.  Now  in 
its  third  year,  the  federal  government  has 
appropriated  over  372  million  dollars  to  1.2 
million  children  in  2.000  centers.  Although  it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  it  has  already 
brought  diagnostic,  curative  and  preventive 
health  ser\-lcea  to  more  than  500.000  chil- 
dren who  had  been  neglected  by  their  local 
conununities.  It  has  broken  into  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  by  attacking  the  educational 
gaps,  by  improving  the  child's  all  around 
performance,  by  finding  and  correcting  all 
physical,  dental  and  emotional  disorders,  and 
by  Insuring  the  child's  future  health  through 
adequate  immunizations. 

Data  collected  from  Head  Start  centers 
confirms  the  need  for  these  projects.  In  one 
large  center  it  was  found  that  34  percent  of 
these  children  had  not  seen  a  doctor  in  two 
years.  Only  one  in  four  had  ever  seen  a  den- 
tist. More  than  14  percent  were  not  born  In 
a  hoepital.  About  one-half  had  not  been  im- 
munized against  DPT.  polio  and  smallpox. 
Only  12  percent  had  received  measles  vaccine 
or  a  T3.  test. 

One  of  the  first  Head  Start  programs  was 
undertaken  in  1965  by  Boston  University  In 
conjunction  with  Tufts  Medical  College.  The 
government  provided  about  one  million 
dollars  to  be  administered  by  the  O.E.O.* 
.\nti-Poverty  Act.  This  program  Is  unusual 
in  that  the  local  community  has  formed  its 
own  health  association  which  plans  and  de- 
livers the  health  services.  It  alms  to  "(1) 
measure  the  need  for  health  care  in  the 
poverty  Income  areas,  (2)  to  provide  health 
care  through  comprehensive  health  centers, 
and  (3)  to  prove  that  community  action  can 
be  used  as  a  springboard  to  general  social 
improvement".  The  project  at  present  Is 
limited  to  a  low  district  housing  area. 
Previously,  there  had  been  no  doctors  nor 
dentists  in  this  area.  It  provides  complete 
comprehensive,  preventive  and  curative  care 
24  hours  a  day,  especially  for  Infants  and 
children,  prenatal  maternal  care  and  care  for 
the  elderly.  The  center  is  staffed  by  the  Tufts 
Medical  School  faculty. 

"Basic  to  the  program,"  says  Dr.  Robert 
Geiger,  Director,  "is  the  premise  that  health 
services   should   be   comprehensive   and   oo- 
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ordinated,  not  fragmented,  and  that  these 
services  be  made  available  to  the  community 
where  the  people  are.  rather  than  to  wait  for 
people  to  come  to  often  inaccessible  hospi- 
tals." Says  Dr.  Gelger,  "Health  and  poverty 
are  very  much  related  in  our  northern  cities, 
in  the  rural  south,  in  Appalachia,  indeed  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  poorest 
people  are  the  sickest  people.  Ill  health  makes 
poor  people  poorer  and  poverty  helps  cause 
illness.  Without  intervention,  the  poor  get 
sicker  and  the  sick  get  [xxjrer."'" 

Another  significant  study  to  prove  the 
positive  benefits  of  such  programs  is  the  one 
reported  by  Daniel  Millner  in  1960,  who  con- 
ducted an  18-month  study  of  COO  Negr.i 
families  in  Baltimore  who  were  relocated  in 
housing  projects,  and  600  control  Negro 
families  who  were  not  relocated.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  status  of  the  test  families 
had  Improved  in  the  last  five  years,  and  that 
the  disease  rates  among  the  children  were 
lower  than  previously.  Also,  there  was  a 
higher  incidence  of  premature  death  rater; 
among  the  control  families.  There  was  less 
family  friction  and  improved  psychological 
well  being,  and  the  attendance  rates  In 
schools  were  higher  among  the  children  of 
the  test  families.*'* 

Another  one  of  the  thirty  sin.i'ar  projects  In 
the  largest  urban  slums  was  a  Head  Start 
program  to  care  for  about  2.500  poor  Negro 
childen  living  in  Brooklyn.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  O.E.O.,  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hos- 
pital was  given  a  grant  expected  to  total  $17 
niilUon  by  1971.  A  special  feature  of  this  plan 
v.'as  to  reach  out  into  the  community  and 
Uteraliy  draw  in  children  who  were  In  need  of 
not  only  medical  care  but  psychiatric  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  Dr.  Robert  Pryiles,  the 
Director,  stated,  "We  have  got  to  see  If  people 
can  be  made  first  to  want  and  then  to  de- 
mand medical  ser\'ice — if  this  experiment  is 
successful,  a  much  larger  number  of  Negro 
childen  who  need  but  Whose  parents  have 
not  sought  medical  care  will  be  rescued  from 
much  crippling  disease."  '" 

Another  seriously  impoverished  area  for 
which  the  O.E.O.  has  proposed  family  com- 
prehensive service  is  the  Watts  district  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Watts  is  virtually  all  Ne- 
gro, with  an  influx  of  about  1.000  per  month. 
One-lialf  of  the  population  is  under  twenty 
years.  The  program  has  been  running  for 
two  years.  The  health  services  are  part  of  a 
fuU  program  of  education,  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric care  and  all  necessary  social  services. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  the  Watts  children,  it 
was  found  that  51.3  percent  of  1,135  children 
had  one  or  more  referable  conditions.  At  tha 
time  of  the  screening,  73  percent  were  not 
under  any  doctor's  care.  Before  the  plan  was 
put  into  effect,  attempts  to  secure  treatment 
for  80  percent  of  these  children  were  met  wita 
very  little  success.-- 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  Head  Start 
•program  in  Minneapolis,  in  which  I  have  par- 
ticipated for  over  a  year.  Under  tlie  auspicps 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Health  provided  the  personnel  tD 
screen,  immunize  and  give  corrective  therapy 
(through  Title  5)  for  997  preschool  children 
in  21  schools.  Of  these,  813  received  some  typ3 
of  health  screening.  One  or  more  health  prob- 
lems were  found  in  63.7  percent.  Dental  prob- 
lems led  In  frequency,  followed  by  defects  of 
ears,  eyes,  nutrition  and  heart.  Of  804  chil- 
dren, deviations  were  found  in  202  (24.8  per- 
cent). Visual  defects  were  found  in  45  (5.6 
percent),  and  hearing  defects  in  76  (9.5  per- 
cent) ,  of  797  children.  No  positive  T.B.  tests 
were  found.  Before  the  Head  Start  Clinics. 
poUo  iicmunizations  had  been  given  to  15 
percent,  smallpox  69  percent,  and  measles  67 
percent.  Alter  Head  Start,  immunizations  in- 
creased to :  DPT  86  percent.  Polio  63  percent. 
Smallpox  76  percent,  and  mee&lefi  79  percent. 
To  date.  a«  of  January  1,  1968,  ol  518  chil- 
dren having  a  total  of  770  deviations,  follow- 
up  care  has  been  completed  or  Is  stlU  being 
given  for  550  deviations.  Follow-up  is  Incom- 
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plete  for  15  medical  casee  and  107  dental  be- 
cause these  children  have  moved  away  from 
the  community  or  their  parents  have  refused 
the  services  offered.  In  no  Instance  was  this 
due  to  lack  of  resources  or  finances.-' 

One  of  the  most  surprising  and  encourag- 
ing developments  in  Head  Start  is  the  fact 
that  many  teachers,  ministers,  social  work- 
ers and  nurses  have  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices. It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  Head 
Start  program  has  blazed  a  trail  In  showing 
communities  that  there  are  large  reservoirs 
of  talented  people  ready  and  able  to  con- 
tribute their  efforts  without  pay.  If  a  Head 
Start  program  could  be  made  effective  in 
each  community,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  reduction  in 
morbidity  and  mortality  and  crippling  se- 
quelae of  disease. 

It  Is,  of  course,  too  early  to  make  a  final 
evaluation  of  the  lasting  and  practical  bene- 
fits of  this  revolutionary  experiment  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  the  poorest 
and  the  most  neglected  children.  Data  are 
being  carefully  collected  and  analyzed  by 
social  experts.  The  main  problems  today  to 
be  overcome  are  congressional  inertia,  waste- 
ful planning,  community  apathy  and,  I  must 
admit,  complacency  and  indifference  of  the 
medical  profession.  These  facts  give  the  lie 
to  the  criticism  tliat  Head  Start  is  a  moun- 
tain which  is  giving  forth  a  mouse. 

IF    NOT    NOW,     WHEN? 

The  test  of  a  democracy  can  be  found  In 
the  sacrifices  a  society  is  willing  to  make  for 
its  most  precious  resources,  its  children.  If 
we  are  to  return  to  the  11  million  or  more 
American  children  who  are  suffering  from 
the  "deprivation  syndrome",  their  inalien- 
able rights  to  toUvl'  health,  what  is  urgently 
needed  now  are  not  more  conferences  for 
more  basic  researches,  but  rather  a  frontal 
attack  on  poverty  and  its  associated  evils. 
Our  privileged  children  have  access  to  the 
best  medical  care  in  the  world,  but  the  poor 
"kids"  get  only  crumbs  of  what  technology 
has  to  offer.  We  have  the  know-how  to  save 
and  protect  and  conserve  all  our  children. 
What  we  lack  are  public  concern,  a  Congress 
that  will  respond  to  the  call  of  social  Justice 
and  a  new  leadership  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  will  stop  fighting  the  30-year  cold 
war  with  the  government. 

Poverty,  whatever  definition  you  want  to 
accept,  is  the  major  barrier  to  the  best  medi- 
cal care  for  millions  of  our  poor  people, 
black  or  white.  But  poverty  is  not  a  simple 
matter  of  having  little  or  no  money.  It 
means  also  low  educational  standards,  poor 
housing  and  poor  nutrition.  The  poor,  and 
especially  the  Negro  and  other  non-white 
minorities,  have  been  trapped  in  a  relentless 
cycle  of  poverty  for  many  >  ears.  One-haif  cf 
the  Negro  population  in  this  wealthy  coun- 
try has  annual  incomes  below  poverty  levels, 
and  In  southern  states  the  percentage  is  even 
higher.  Negro  children  get  only  fragmented 
medical  care.  If  sick,  they  go  to  one  clinic, 
to  be  imniunized.  they  have  to  go  to  another 
which  may  be  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
if  it  is  a  specialty  problem  they  may  have 
to  go  to  still  another.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  of  the  parents  become  discouraged  and 
do  not  follow  through  tlie  nece;;sary  steps 
to  give  their  children  the  care  thev  need? 

In  view  of  these  esUiblished  facts,  why  do 
we  tolerate  t)iis  continuous  waste  of  our 
greatest  national  asset'.'  Why  do  these  ob- 
vious and  necessary  changes  in  health  serv- 
ice take  so  long  In  being  etiectuatcd?  In  an 
age  which  prides  itself  in  having  mastered 
the  technology  of  medicine,  why  does  our 
Siiciology  L.g  so  far  behind'.'  We  know  what 
should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  If  not  now, 
when? 
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Israel  Diplomat  Tells  Rally : 
Blame  Arabs  Also 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  carried  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  its  Monday  editions  by  James 
Campbell  which  I  believe  places  in  proper 
perspective  the  United  Nation's  one- 
sided criticism  of  recent  Israel  raids 
into  Jordan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe  Israel's  Deputy  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Moshe  Leshem, 
was  correct  in  pointing  out  in  Chicago 
Sunday  evening  that  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  should  have  also  condemned 
Jordan  for  provoking  Israel  raids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  view  with  great 
concern  the  continuing  clashes  in  the 
Middle  East  and  I  believe  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  the  United  Nations  and 
the  major  powers  should  insist  that  the 
Arab  States  i)roceed  to  negotiate  with 
Israel  for  a  lasting  peace. 

But  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  arm  the  Arab  States  and  con- 
tinues to  make  it  possible  for  their 
aggression. 

Nor  can  we  view  with  disinterest  our 
own  American  policy  of  sending  arms  to 
Jordan.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  should  stop  sending  any  equipment 
to  Jordan  which  will  help  that  nation 
continue  to  harass  Israel  with  its  raids 
into  Israel  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  in  my  judgment 
was  unfair  in  assailing  Israel  and  giving 
Jordan  only  a  meaningless  slap  on  the 
wrist. 

Moshe  Leshem  is  correct  when  he 
argues  the  U.N.  should  have  dealt  more 
decisively  with  Jordan. 

His  excellent  remarks  as  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  follow: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  25,  1968] 
Israel    Diplomat    Tells    Rally:    Blame 
Arabs  Also 
(By  James  Campbell) 
Moshe  Leshem.  Israel's  deputy  ambassador 
to   the    United    Nations,    said    here   Sunday 
night  the  UN  Security  Council  should  have 
condemned    laoth   sides    for    recent    acts    of 
violence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Earlier  Sunday  the  15-natlon  Council 
unanimously  condemned  Israel's  raids  into 
Jordan  last  week  but  made  no  specific  men- 
tion of  the  alleged  operations  of  Arab  ter- 
rorists against  Israel. 

Leshem  said  his  government  "expected  the 
Council  to  condemn  all  acts  of  violence,"  but 
added,  "one  should  have  hoped  they  would 
have  adopted  a  stronger  line  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  terrorist  Incursions." 

Leshem  made  his  remarks  at  the  Inaugural 
banquet  of  the  1968  Chicago-area  State  of 
Israel  Bond  Drive  held  in  the  Grand  Ballrcxjm 
of  the  Palmer  House.  More  than  500  persons 
attended. 

"We  believe  the  United  Nations  cannot 
sanction  any  war."  Leshem  said,  "and  all  acts 
of   violence   must    be   stopped." 

Leshem  blamed  "the  tensions  of  this  con- 
tinuous war"  on  Arab  guerrilla  activity  and 
claimed  that  Arab  leaders  publicly  hailed 
'the  raids  of  terrorists."  He  said  Israel  re- 
ported 37  guerrilla  incidents  during  the  last 
two  months. 

"As  long  as  there  is  no  peace,"  he  told  his 
audience,  "the  war  goes  on,  and  as  long  as 
the  war  goes  on,  Israel  is  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. We  must  not  stop  the  development  of 
our  country — its  military,  its  economy  and 
its  industry,  but  we  must  support  Israel  with 
know-how  and  capital." 

"Obviously  we  cannot  slacken  our  efforts  if 
Israel  is  to  be  secure."  added  Erwin  Weiner. 
general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District,  who  was  installed  as  chairman  of 
the  bond  drive. 

He  asked  the  guests  to  sell  more  than 
$15,300,000  bonds  in  the  Chicago  area  this 
year. 

Leshem  substituted  at  the  last  minute  for 
Israeli  UN  Ambassador  Yosef  Tekoah,  who 
remained  in  New  York  for  Sunday's  Security 
Council  session. 
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The  Untouchables  Unfinished 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
receipt  of  "Untouchables — Part  X,"  from 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  I  am  advised 
that  this  is  the  final  report  and  that  the 
author  regards  those  named  and  docu- 
mented but  a  small  percentage  of  the  se- 
curity risks  in  strategic  positions  in  our 
Government. 

The  purpose  for  the  series  was  to  stop 
the  growth  of  the  untouchables  in  Gov- 
ernment service  and  to  encourage  the 
public  demand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment clean  house  and  put  only  Amer- 
icans in  command. 

I  include  "Untouchables — Part  X," 
following  my  remarks: 

The  Untouchables — Part  X 

The  State  Department  recently  announced 
that  It  had  refused  a  visa  to  Premier  Ian 
Smith  of  Rhodesia  who  had  been  invited  to 
address  a  student  group  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  A  few  years  ago  Moise  Tshombe  of 
Katanga  was  refused  a  visa  also  when  he  was 
invited  to  address  a  group  of  young  people. 
Since  Smith  Is  white  and  Tshombe  is  black 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  conunon  de- 
monlnator  in  this  refusal.  It  is  not  hard  to 
find — they  are  both  anti-Communist. 
Tshombe's  country  was  destroyed  by  United 
Nations  "peace-keeping"  forces,  hospitals 
shelled,  churches  desecrated  and  women  and 
children  killed.  The  weapons  used  against 
Rhodesia  have  been  less  violent  (so  far)  — 
sanctions,  boycotts,  nonrecognition — but 
Smith  will  eventually  go  the  way  of  Tshombe 
if  the  State  Department's  advisers  on  Africa 
have  their  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  Katanga  affair  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  the  United  Nations  adviser 
operating  out  of  the  State  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs  was  Jesse  MacKnight. 
He  later  became  director  of  the  Office  of  East 
and  South  African  Affairs  and  held  this  post 
until  late  in  1965.  U.S.  policy  toward  South 
Africa,  Angola  and  Rhodesia  has  been  one  of 
the  projects  of  MacKnight  whose  back- 
ground indicates  in  what  direction  his  sym- 
pathies He. 

Jesse  MacKenzie  MacKnight  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  August  19,  1910.  After  grad- 
uating from  Penn  State  University  in  1931 
and  Clark  University  in  1932,  he  worked  for 
an  "Intercollegiate  Cotincil"  for  a  year  and 
then  went  with  the  left-wing  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Prevention  of  War  as  Director  of 
.  Field  Work  and  legislative  representative.  He 
worked  for  this  organization  for  four  years. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  75th  Congress,  in  its  Hearings, 
Volume  I,  Page  672,  states:  "The  National 
Council  (for  the  Prevention  of  War)  opposes 
adequate  national  defense  for  America  but 
does  not  condemn  the  huge  military  forces 
of  Russia,  five  or  more  times  larger  than 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  They  fight 
against  military  training  in  America  but 
say  nothing  In  opposition  to  the  tralnng 
of  over  5,000.000  youth  (boys  and  girls)  in 
Russia." — "The  press  service  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War  condemns 
the  possible  use  of  the  National  Guard,  even 
during  riots  resulting  from  Communist  agi- 
tation. Its  former  editor  left  the  (Frederick) 
Libby  group  to  become  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Daily  Worker,  official  Com- 
munist publication." — "Libby  (head  of  the 
organization)  bitterly  opposes  the  exposure 
of  communism  and  Communist  literature 
and  criticized  the  protest  against  allowing 
Russia  to   send   her   agents   to   the   United 
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states  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  propa- 
ganda. He  also  denounced  the  congressional 
committee  for  its  report  on  the  question  of 
communism." 

MacKnight  came  into  the  U.S.  Government 
ua  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1939  at 
t'.ie  same  time  as  the  Communist  cells  there 
were  being  set  up.  After  one  year  ihcre  he 
v.'ont  to  Columbia  University  for  a  ye.-ir.  the 
Libr.iry  of  Congress  for  a  year,  .ind  then  be- 
c.ime  Chiei  of  the  .Analysis  Unit  of  the  U.S. 
U.-partment  of  Justice  1941-45.  It  has  been 
reported  by  an  IntelliRence  Agency  that  Mac- 
Knight was  a  close  friend  anii  associate  of 
Judith  Coplon  (now  Mrs.  Albert  Socolov). 
twice  convicted  on  espionage  ch.irges  in  that 
she  supplied  secret  FBI  data  to  fovlet  Intel- 
ligence. She  escaped  prison  on  a  technicality. 

It  was  MacKnight  who  arr.inged  for  Judy 
to  have  a  Job  in  the  sensitive  section  of  the 
Justice  Department  where  she  was  to  h:ive 
access  to  FBI  reports.  Ills  reputation  and 
sympathies  were  reportedly  strongly  pro- 
Soviet.  In  December  1945  MacKnight  went 
from  the  Justice  Department  to  the  Stats 
Department  where  he  moved  up  rapidly,  un- 
til by  1963  he  was  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs. 

MacKnight  has  a  lengthy  dossier  with 
U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  and  has  long  been 
suspected  of  having  contact  with  one  or 
more  agents  of  Soviet  Intelligence.  On  No- 
vember 7.  1965  he  moved  into  a  new  posit.on 
where  he  now  examines  applicants  for  for- 
eign service. 

Another  security  risk  in  the  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  is  William  Kling  whose  posi- 
tion is  Advisor.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  May  8.  1915.  the  son  of  Irving  Kling 
and  the  former  Sophie  (Kling) .  He  graduated 
from  City  College  of  New  York  in  1937  at  a 
time  when  it  was  infested  with  Communists. 
He  received  his  Masters  Degree  from  Mass. 
State  College  in  1938  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Clark 
University  (also  attended  by  MacKnight)  In 
1943.  Kling  was  married  on  June  28.  1940  to 
Suzanne  Kattfman. 

After  a  stint  as  a  teacher  at  each  of  the 
three  colleges  he  had  attended  (1937-40), 
Kling  entered  Government  service  via  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  iis  did  MacKnight. 
He  remained  in  this  Department  until  1945 
when  he  went  into  the  State  Department  and 
was  assigned  during  the  next  two  years  to 
countries  that  went  Communist.  His  posts 
were  Bucharest.  Rumania;  Budapest.  Hun- 
gary; Belgrade.  Yugoslavia;  and  Tirana,  Al- 
bania. 

King,  while  an  official  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  was  reported 
as  being  strongly  anti-American.  pro-Com- 
munist and  pro-Tito.  Several  employees  in 
the  Embassy  believed  him  to  actually  be  a 
Communist.  In  discussions  with  fellow  em- 
ployees he  invariably  took  the  position  in 
favor  of  Tito  and  against  American  policy. 
He  has  been  known  to  express  his  views  in 
favor  of  government  control  of  all  private 
enterprise.  Although  these  anti-American 
views  were  reported  to  his  superiors,  Kling 
was  promoted  and  went  on  to  become  1st  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Embassy  in  London, 
1948-54  and  in  New  Zealand,  1954-60.  After 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Func- 
tional Intelligence  and  Acting  Director  of 
that  office.  In  1963  he  became  the  Economic 
Advisor  in  tne  Bureau  of  African  Affairs, 
which  position  he  now  holds. 

In  charge  of  policy  reports  in  the  Office  of 
Inter-African  Affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  African 
AITairs  of  the  State  Department  is  Frances 
Virginia  Montague,  who  holds  the  title  of 
Policy  Reports  Officer.  She  was  born  in  West 
Virginia  on  October  24.  1910  and.  after  at- 
tending business  school,  worked  for  private 
organizations  as  a  stenographer  from  1935  to 
1941.  She  then  entered  Government  service, 
working  as  a  stenographer  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
Department  for  a  year  after  which  she  went 
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into  the  highly  secret  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices (OSS)  which  had  been  widely  penetrated 
by  Communists  at  all  levels.  She  sUyed  with 
the  OSS.  handUng  secret  reports,  untU  1946. 
From  1946  to  1948  she  was  a  stenographer 
with  the  Inter-American  Schools  Service  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  She  en- 
tered the  State  Department  May  3,  1948  as  a 
steno-clerk  and  progressed  through  a  series 
of  promotions  to  her  present  post. 

Miss  Montague  came  from  u  iam:ly  vilh 
stront;  left-wliig  orientation.  Her  brother, 
Dolph,  w.is  reported  as  an  .-.ctlvc'  Cjinniuiiist 
Tarty  member  i  educational  direct  ir  of  tlic 
DiKtrict  of  Columbia),  as  was  his  \>ife  Fl^r- 
cnco  I  nee  Plotiilcki.  Florence  J'lotntck  v.-as 
au  uiipcrtant  Communist  in  the  \Vi;siiluglo:i. 
D.C.  area,  according  lo  intelligence  sources. 
In  I  lie  Hearlr.gs  of  the  .Senate  lat.'-mal  Se- 
curity iiubcommittce  c  ntitled.  -Communist 
Ur.dcVfrround  Printing  and  Propaganda." 
Pago  01.  we  read  the  sworn  testimony  of 
former    Communist.    Paul    Crouch: 

"Senator  Welker.  I  am  handing  you  a  group 
of  photostats  which  will  be  marked  'Exhibit 
B'  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  tan  iaentify  them,  and,  if  so.  read 
the  names  tnd  addresses  and  idealify  them 
for  th3  record. 

•Mr.  CROtcii.  Florence  Plotnlck.  509  G 
Gtrcct.  N.V/..  V.'iuhington,  DC.  I  know  for 
maiiv  vears  aa  a  leader  in  tl.T  Commu.-.ist 
Party  '^n  v;.  shington,  D.C,  city  organizer 
of  V..C  parly." 

In  the  Hearings  of  the  Special  Cjn-.niittce 
on  Uii-Amcrican  Activities,  Volume  No.  1, 
K:.:cui,:\e  Ilearl^igs  (Dies  Committee)  testi- 
mony of  Martin  Chanccy,  Washington,  D.C. 
iiocrctary  t  r  ti^e  DiKtrict  of  Columbia  Com- 
munist Tarty,  we  read  (page  18) : 

"Mr.  M.\TTHEWS.  Tliat  other  ofDcers  are 
there  of  the  Cummunlst  Party  in  the  District 
of  C  lumbia? 

"Mr.  CiiA.NCTY.  There  la  an  administrative 
ngcncy. 
"Mr.  Matthews.  Who  is  that? 
"Mr.  CH.-.NccY.  Her  r.ame  Is  Florence  Plot- 
nick." 

Mies  Montague  herself  was  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  P.Tty  and  was  also  reported  by  in- 
telligence services  as  a  duos-paying  member 
of  ttis  Washington  Book  Shop  A.'=£ociation. 
v.-hich  CT^nnization  has  been  officially  cited 
by  a  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  "Communist 
and  subversive." 

Another  member  of  the  State  Department 
Bureau  of  African  ACairs  whose  backgro'and 
.should  ba  made  known  is  Armistead  Mason 
Lee.  p.n  International  economist.  lee  was 
born  In  Anklng.  China.  April  2.  lOlC.  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jennings  I.ce  and 
the  former  Lucy  Mitchel  Chaplin.  Rev.  Lee 
was  ordained  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man in  1901  .Tnd  v.-as  a  missionary  in  China 
from  1901  to  1927.  He  had  two  other  sors.  Ed- 
mund ideccsed)  and  Duncan  Chaplin:  and 
a  daughter  Priscilla  Alden.  Rev.  Lee  became 
principal  of  Chatham  Hall,  a  girls'  prepara- 
tory school  in  Chatham.  Va.  in  1928  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Armistead  Mason  Lee  rraduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1938  (B.A.i  and  1941  (MA.i. 
He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxfcrd  Uni- 
versity 1938-9  and  on  June  20.  1942.  married 
Eleanore  Ruggles  Cobb.  In  i943  Lee  came  Into 
the  State  Department  as  Vice  Counsel  at 
Toronto.  Canada,  thence  to  Dakar.  French 
V/e^t  Africa:  Melbourne.  Australia:  New  Zea- 
land and  Washington  again  in  1951.  He  was 
moved  about  with  regular  and  frequent 
promotions. 

Intelligence  services  advised  the  State  De- 
partment that  Armistead  Mason  Lee  is  a 
brother  of  Duncan  Chaplin  Lee.  a  Major  in 
the  OSS  and  legal  adviser  to  Gen.  William 
J.  Donovan,  head  of  the  OSS.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bentley  reported  Duncan  Lee  as  one  who 
transmitted  secret  information  to  a  Soviet 
Espionage  group.  While  at  Oxford.  Armistead 
Mason  Lee  was  reported  as  a  member  of  the 
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pro- Communist  club  which  met  regularly, 
lie  was  known  to  be  a  t'uc.f-piiying  inrinbcr  ft 
the  American  Student  Union,  cited  .as  a 
C^mmunltt  iront  in  1939.  as  an  organl:'.at!oii 
created  by  the  Young  Cummuni.st  I.oactte. 
Tlie  t^pccinl  fcub-Committee  of  the  House 
Committee  Lit  Appropriations  in  a  report 
dated  April  Jl,  1943,  cited  the  Ami  rican 
tiiudcnt  Union  as  •subversive  end  u.i- 
Anic-rlcan. ' 

Lc 0  was  Known  tn  be  .■•'  close  friend  i  f  J.  h:i 
f thwart  Service  :nd  toolc  a  strcng  poj,n;i  n  m 
defence  of  f  ervice  v.-hen  he  was  Ijrouulit  up 
<>n  fharzes.  I.ce  is  reported  to  have  main- 
t  .incd  close  ront.^ct  and  .association  with 
Commtmist-  and  prc-Communists  over  a  1  itig 
period  of  time  Although,  like  his  l?rcther 
D,mcan.  I.ce  hnd  citublished  a  record  rf  rub- 
verii\e  ficii\itles,  before  coming  into  the 
U.S.  Government,  he  kept  moving  r.p  in 
position  in  the  btate  Department.  lie  jjar- 
tlcipatcd  in  important  international  con- 
ff  ronccs  In  1952  and  was  ad  hoc  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Ucleeation  to  the  7th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  during  the  Korc".n 
V/:  r.  From  1960  to  1963  he  was  a  member  ot 
the  U.S.  Commission  of  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mlKsicn  for  Restitution  <  f  Monetary  Gold  at 
Drussels.  In  19G3  he  was  made  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Ec  nomlc  AlTairs  within  the  Bureau 
(.f  African  .".ffairs. 

AU'rcd  John  Erdos  Is  another  security  rl.^k 
in  ths  Bureau  (.f  .African  Affair:.  He  recently 
participated  in  a  rour~e  on  Communism  and 
Other  Forms  of  Extremism  held  .'.t  the 
Fcrclgn  Service  Inrtitute  January  22-23.  1908. 
Erdos  was  l>orn  in  New  York  City.  Decem- 
ber 111.  1924,  and  praduated  from  Cieorge- 
tov»-n  University  in  1948.  He  then  spent  i  ne 
year  at  the  Inctitut^  clEtudcs  Tolltlqucs  of 
the  UnlvrrElty  of  Tr.rls  1 1949  50)  and  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Madrid  (1950-1).  He 
came  into  the  St".te  Department  July  113.  10112 
and  f'U  ricpt  16.  1352  was  assigned  as  3rl 
.Secretary  and  Vice  Consul  at  the  U..S.  E-n- 
bassy,  Cairo,  Ejrypt  where  he  remained  fcr 
three  years. 

Derogatory  reports  concerning  his  ccndu.ct 
during  these  years  did  not  hinder  his  movin!» 
tip  in  CJoverr.mcnt  fcrvice.  After  several  .addi- 
tional lorelffn  posts,  in  1061  he  v.•.^s  as.'.irr.ed 
to  the  Bolcrna.  Italy  Center  f-f  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  as  a  "trainee"  in  "European 
Integration."  In  1J65  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton to  become  a  senior  officer  in  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs.  Tlie  derogatory  intelli- 
gence reports  made  by  security  officers  and 
his  superiors  concerned  his  drinking  to  ex- 
cess. On  one  occasion  a  report  stated  he  be- 
came ro  drunk  that  lie  p.is.'Cd  out  com- 
pletely. He  was  reported  as  hartng  r.tron'' 
hcmosexunl  i::clinations  and  as  having  de- 
veloped a  "clcse  friendship"  with  an  individ- 
ttal  whom  intelligence  sources  disclosed  to 
be  a  Soviet  Intelligence  agent  assigned  to 
make  a  penetration  into  the  Amcr.can  Em- 
Ijas^y  in  Cairo. 

The  Forelcrn  .Scrvi::c  In.?titut?  where  ''"rdos 
tool:  his  course  m  different  hinds  of  ■•E^i- 
tremism"  has  some  colorful  individuals  con- 
nected with  it.  One  (-f  thoce  ascl-rned  there 
Is  the  fcrmor  U.S.  A:nbas.=ador  to  Iraq.  Robert 
Campbell  Strcng.  vho  left  his  post  v.-hen  '.his 
EmbaSiy  was  clcsed  on  June  7.  1907  as  a  re- 
:u"t  f  f  the  Israeli-Arab  War. 

Robert  C.  Slroi".g  was  bom  in  Chic.-.ro.  111., 
.Sept.  ?9,  1015,  the  sen  of  William  James 
Henry  Strong  and  the  fcrmcr  Martha  .M.iiira 
I,cr.vitt.  He  '.'.'as  r;iu;a:cd  at  Beloit  iV/.s.i 
College  (A.B.,  1038)  and  the  University  tf 
V.'i.'jcon.'iln.  He  married  M'ss  Betty  Jttp  Tur- 
ton  on  Aug.  20,  1933.  Strcrg  was  first  em- 
plo;,ed  by  Fairbaniis-Morse  Co.  at  Eeloit  frcm 
1935  to  1938  and  then  he  v.-ent  i:.to  the  f^lv.^ 
Department  in  March.  1D39.  His  .  ssiffnments 
were  Frankfurt  (1939).  Prague  iIG33-40), 
Durban  ( 1940-2  i.  Sofia  il945t.  War  Collc-'C 
(1946-7)  and  tlien  to  the  F.ir  East  at  Can- 
ton. Chungking  and  Taipei. 
Intelligence  sources  reported   that  Julian 
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p.  Harrington,  who  was  American  Consul 
General  at  Hong  Kong,  stated  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  personal  contacts  he  felt  certain  that 
Strong  is  a  homosexual.  The  report  also  ad- 
vised that  Richard  L.  Stokes,  a  writer  for  the 
C.itholic  Digest,  stated  that,  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  Strong  in  1950.  he  considered 
him  to  be  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-Soviet. 
Fjrmer  Congressman  Walter  Judd,  an  expert 
on  Far  Eastern  Atlairs.  reportedly  called 
Strong  "strictly  an  Alger  Hiss  t>-pe."  Rev. 
F,.ther  Paulo  Lauro,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  was  travelUn'.^  in  the  Far  East  incognito, 
st.ued  that  Strong  was  pro-Chinese  Commu- 
nist. Another  source  advised  that  Strona:  is 
the  nephew  of  Anna  Louise  Strong,  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  author  who  h,\s  a  long 
red  record. 

In  the  Hearings  on  the  Institute  of  P.i.cific 
Relations.  Page  850.  Brig.  Gen.  I,.  Joseph 
Portier  (Ret.)  testified  he  anticipated  having 
trouble  getting  into  Formosa  because  of  the 
Consul  General  there.  Mr.  Robert  Strong.  In 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Committee 
Hearings  on  Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  in  the 
US..  Page  2066  the  testimony  of  Adm.  Charles 
Maynard  Coolce.  U.S.N.  Ret.  informs  us  th';t 
Gen.  Fortter  was  No.  2  man  in  the  G-2  (Mili- 
tary Inteiugence)  organization  of  MacArthur 
and  that"  Strong  objected  to  Gen,  Fortier 
visiting  Formosa  as  ordered  by  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur.  On  Page  3505  Robert  Morris,  chief 
counsel  states:  "Now,  the  reason  that  is  im- 
portant. Senator,  is  that  we  have  Adm;ral 
Cooke's  sworn  testimony  in  the  record  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Robert  C.  Strong,  who  is 
now  our  counsellor  of  Embassy  at  Damascus, 
Syria,  was  dispensing  erroneous  information 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists  and  the 
disadvantage  of  us."  Reports  of  his  subver- 
sive activities  resulted  in  Strong's  promotion 
until  he  reached  the  post  of  Ambassador. 

At  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  where 
Strong  Is  now  assigned,  the  senior  training 
officer  Is  Daniel  L.  Horowitz.  Born  In  Newark. 
N.J.  October  7,  1916.  Horowitz  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  Horowitz  and  Anna  Litwin.  He  ob- 
tained his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  New 
York  University  and  was  Llttauer  Fellow  at 
Harvard  UnUersity  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration from  1941-2.  He  married  Louceie 
August,  May  21,  1940. 

Horowitz  first  came  into  Government  serv- 
ice as  a  research  analyst  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  1936.  He  worked 
for  the  N.'y.  State  Department  of  Labor  for 
a  while  and  then  as  a  lecturer  on  industrial 
relations  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  He  joined 
tJie  State  Department  as  Labor  Attache  at 
the  American  Embassy  In  Santiago.  Chile  in 
1343.  He  was  an  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion UNESCOSOC  in  1948-9.  Labor  Attache 
m  American  Embassies  In  Paris  and  New 
Delhi,  and  Counselor  for  Political  Affairs  at 
the  Embassy  In  The  Hague. 

Horowitz's  background  Is  detailed  in  Trea- 
son Is  the  Reason  as  follows:  Horowitz  was  a 
dues-paying  member  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Union  which  has  been  cited  as  com- 
munist and  subversive  by  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Labor  Party  at  a 
time  when  it  was  under  communist  control. 
While  m  Italy,  he  was  observed  making  a 
personal  visit  to  Communist  Party  Head- 
quarters. Horowitz  was  recommended  for  fed- 
eral employment  by  Lawrence  Duggan  who 
was  known  to  be  a  Soviet  espionage  agent. 
Horowitz's  wife  was  reported  as  a  close  associ- 
ate and  collaborator  of  a  high  official  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Party.  Horowitz  and  his  wife  are  reported  as 
being  close  associates  and  contacts  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  been  reported 
as  espionage  agents  and  communists.  Mrs. 
H-Towitzs  sister  and  her  husband  have  been 
described  as  active  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

In  this  series  of  ten  issues  on  "The  Un- 
touchables" we  have  tried  to  show  the  pat- 
tern   of    strategic    placement   of    "Untouch- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ables"  m  Important  positions  in  the  State 
Department.  In  addition  to  being  security 
risks,  these  Individuals  have  been  shown  to 
be  In  many  cases  pro-Soviet  and  In  some 
cases  to  have  close  tie-ins  with  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Conspiracy  and  even  with 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  apparatus.  The  "Un- 
touchables" in  this  series  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  such 
security  risks  at  present  in  the  State  De- 
partment Tl-.pre  are  other  key  persons  whose 
b.ickSTOund  and  activities  are  equally 
Ehock:ne. 

The  lact  that  fome  of  these  people  are 
not  too  well  known  to  the  public  does  not 
reduce  their  importance.  Today  Cuba  Is 
under  complete  Communist  control  primar- 
ily a."!  a  result  of  the  covering  up  of  critical 
iriforniat;:.n  and  subversion  on  the  part  of 
two  State  Department  employees,  Roy  Ru- 
bottcm  and  William  Wieland.  With  the  State 
Department  beine  fooled  by  these  two  and 
the  .American  public  being  fooled  by  Herbert 
Matthews  of  the  NY.  Times.  Castro  brought 
C.immunism  to  Cuba  while  being  portrayed 
•as  a  liero  saving  Cuba  from  Communism 
and  ihat  bad  Uictatcr.  Batista.  By  diverting 
warnin^.s  from  the  US,  Ambassadors,  secu- 
rity ctiicer?,  and  Inteligence  Agencies.  Ru- 
bottom  and  Wieland  were  able  to  direct 
American  nffirial  policy  into  a  course  of 
,  action  which  made  the  Communist  take-over 
cf  Cuba  possible.  Other  .=  uch  advisors  have 
kept  American  policy  one  of  "hands  off  Cuba" 
while  Castro  has  become  entrenched  there 
and  is  usma  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  as  a 
base  for  further  subversion  and  revolutionary 
activities  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  being  made  to  destroy  the  anti-Com- 
munist governments  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  ostensibly  because  of  their  racial 
policy.  With  the  persons  described  in  this 
issue  guiding  American  |>olicy  in  that  area 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  stone  will  be 
left  unturned  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Tlie 
"Untouchables  "  work  with  other  like-minded 
people  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  and 
most  times  in  an  extremely  devious  manner.' 

Until  such  time  as  these  pro-Soviet.  pro- 
Communist  and  or  morally  deficient  security 
risks  are  removed,  we  will  continue  to  have 
policies  and  programs  pursued  which  will 
aid  the  International  Communist  Conspiracy 
and  will  finally  spell  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  removal  of  loyal 
Security  Officer,  Otto  Otepka,  the  "Untouch- 
ables "  have  had  a  free  hand  to  operate  with- 
out fear  and  to  add  to  their  number  by 
bringing:  into  Government  service  others  of 
the  same  stripe.  Unless  the  State  Department 
has  a  thorough  housecleaning  (long  overdue) 
there  is  little  hope  for  any  satisfactory 
resolvin?  of  the  many  problems  now  be- 
setting our  country. 


A  Good  Deed  in  a  Naughty  World:  Tribute 
to  Mrs.  Louise  Evans 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
special  pride  that  I  wish  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  superb  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Louise  E\-ans,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  Mrs.  Evans  is  my  wife's 
aunt  so  she  is,  of  course,  a  special  person 
to  us.  It  is,  however,  of  her  successful 
work  as  an  activist-humanitarian  that  I 
wish  to  speak  today. 

In  this  age  of  complexity,  private  citi- 
zen and  legislator  alike  are  often  frus- 
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trated  as  they  try  to  do  the  world's  work. 
Mrs.  Evans,  however,  responded  to  the 
fact  of  famine  in  India  with  a  magnifi- 
cant  self-propelled  effort  which  resulted 
in  the  shipment  of  rice  desperately 
needed  at  its  destination. 

Mr.  Jacob  Sloane,  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Office  in  New  Delhi,  has  praised 
her  "splendid  act  of  human  brother- 
hood." stating  that  it  "shines  like  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

I  share  Mrs.  Evans'  hope  that,  because 
of  her  work,  some  will  live  who  might 
otherwise  have  perished. 

The  following  article  from  the  Times 

of  India  publication,  Femina.  describes 

Mrs.  Evans  and  her  service  to  humanity : 

Profile:  Mrs.  Louise  Evans 

( By  Jyotsna  Sheth ) 

(Note. — As  the  giant  cranes  laid  the  grain 
bags  gently  at  her  feet,  a  lone  American 
woman's  dream  was  fulfilled  .  .  .  she  had 
succeeded  in  igniting  the  spark  of  humanity 
among  the  rice  growers  of  California.) 

An  Indian — Mr.  D.  D.  Mahajan^sat  talking 
about  the  drought-affected  areas  of  Bihar, 
and  as  the  word  picture  took  the  form  of  a 
starving  people,  determination  strengthened 
in  the  heart  of  his  American  listener  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Mrs.  Louise  Evans  of  California  in  the 
U.S.A.,  was  never  one  to  waste  time  In  idle 
speculation.  Before  the  day  died,  her  mind 
had  worked  out  a  rough  blueprint  for  a  re- 
lief drive. 

"I  remember."  says  Mrs.  Evans,  "how  dis- 
tressing it  was  to  hear  about  hunger  in  India. 
I  said  something  should  be  done  about  It. 
Mr.  Mahajan  said,  'Well,  what  can  you  do 
about  it?'  and  I  replied,  'I  don't  know,  but 
I  can  try."  " 

And  so  In  the  next  few  days,  she  travelled 
miles,  seeking  out  rice  cultivators  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  surrounding  area. 

"I  got  a  'no'  from  the  first  man  I  approach- 
ed." Mrs.  Evans  recalls,  "but  I  said  to  my- 
self for  that  one  no.  I'm  sure  there  will  be  six 
yeses.  On  that  very  day  I  had  promises  of 
two  tons  of  rice." 

Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  proudly  tolled  all  her 
life,  spread  out  her  arms  for  alms:  She 
begged,  she  cajoled,  she  pleaded — her  eyes 
sadly  visualizing  the  shrunken  features  of 
persons  dying  for  want  of  a  square  meal. 
Dally,  she  drove  miles,  discussing  India's 
problems  and  arousing  public  Interest  In 
them.  The  lone  woman's  campaign  was  on. 
Her  ambition  was  to  ignite  the  spark  of  hu- 
manity, to  focus  attention  on  what  Man 
owes  Man. 

The  campaign  ran  smoothly.  Mrs.  Evans 
become  so  friendly  with  rice  growers  that  she 
dubbed  them  her  'president  club."  Friends 
and  Santa  Barbara  citizens  contributed  cash 
to  help  buy  small  amounts  of  rice  to  swell 
the  total  to  10  tons.  The  rest  of  the  shipment 
was  the  gift  of  the  people  who  became  in- 
terested In  Mrs.  Evan's  humanitarian  effort. 

The  next  step  was  to  arrange  for  trans- 
port. Her  sincerity  by  now  had  evoked  wide- 
spread response.  The  shipping  firm  she  ap- 
proached was  only  too  willing  to  oblige.  "We 
felt  that  If  the  people  were  prepared  to  make 
donations,  then  the  freight  should  be 
waived,"  remarked  the  firm's  representative. 
Thus  an  Indian  line — The  Great  Eastern 
Shipping  Company^brought  to  our  shores 
this  effort  of  love  last  month. 

Mrs.  Evans  flew  to  Bombay  to  greet  the 
cargo  personally.  Her  eyes  shining  with  un- 
shed tears  of  joy.  she  watched  as  the  giant 
cranes  gingerly  picked  up  the  gunny  bags  of 
grain  and  gentiy  laid  them  at  her  feet.  Her 
dream  had  been  realised.  She  had  helped  in 
a  small  way.  but  In  the  only  way  she  knew. 
Later,  she  met  Mr.  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  and 
she  was  happy.  Her  joyous  contentment 
sprang  from  the  awareness  that  she  had  ac- 
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complUhcd   the  t.i.^k  .she  had  .set  iierself   to 

do. 

What  is  this  enterprising  woman  like?  To 
look  at  her.  she  is  just  an  average  middle 
class  housewife  anvwhere  The  tr.icery  of  lines 
on  her  face  speaks  of  the  years  gone  by.  Her 
merrv.  kindlv  eves,  give  a  t:limpse  of  the  still 
youthful  spirit,  which  keeps  her  on  the  'go'. 
Mrs.  Evans  is  the  -lirector  of  a  non-profit 
organization  in  Santa  Barbara:  the  Yoga 
Institute.  Her  interest  in  lostering  interna- 
tional goodwill  received  an  impetus  when 
two  decades  ago.  the  witnessed  the  creation 
in  San  Francisco  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
represented   for  her  the   never-dying   dream 


of  Man  to  live  in  peace  and  amity.  Its  mes- 
sage to  create  a  universal  society  stirred  her; 
she  pledged  herself  to  Its  cause. 

I  first  met  her  at  a  press  conference.  She 
was  verv  much  at  ease,  patiently  answering 
the  questions,  putting  a  few  herself  to  know 
something  more  about  the  country  In  which 
she  had  suddenly  become  so  intcretsed. 

Will  she  continue  her  one  woman  cam- 
paign ct  relief  work?  "I  always  will  remain 
concerned  about  the  lot  of  the  less  fortunate, 
but  my  gesture  was  more  meant  to  remind 
people'  of  their  duty  towards  each  other." 
Mrs.  Evans  said.  "I  do  not."  .she  added,  ".seek 
rharitv,  ncr  Uo  1  think  it  is  the  answer  lo 


the  unhappy  rondiiiuiis  llic  ptrm.iueni  to- 
Union  can  only  be  en  the  ba.sls  of  c..-..pera- 
tion  and  a  genuine  desire  to  tackle  the  hur- 
dles" 

The  respon.so  that  .she  roceivfrt  to  htr  pUa 
lias  convinced  her  of  the  e.ssential  goodness 
inlu'rciU  in  people. 

■I  am  .-peciallv  pleased  when  I  ilrlve  int>> 
a  local  t'as  station  and  young  .^-(udents  who 
work  there  pan-time  lell  me  how  i;lad  ihey 
are  to  know  that  a  thing  like  this  was  done. 
I  think  they  are  really  e.\presslng  ihcir  de- 
light that  (here  is  goodness  in  man." 

Life  has  much  to  oiler  a  woman  such  as 
Mr.T    Evans,  for  she  l:nows  where  to  seek  it. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  loill  say  of  the  Lord.  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress:  my  God;  in  Him  imll 
I  trust. — Psalm  91:  2. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  come  to  Thee 
with  joyful  hearts  and  reverent  minds 
realizing  that  this  is  a  great  time  in 
which  to  be  alive.  By  Thy  spirit  do  Thou 
help  us  to  live  with  liigh  hopes,  fruitful 
faith,  and  glorious  goals  that  we  may 
move  onward  and  forward  to  a  greater 
nation  and  a  better  world. 

Strengthen  our  faith  in  Thee  that 
when  differences  come  we  shall  not  fail. 
when  difficulties  burst  upon  us  we  shall 
not  falter,  and  when  diffidences  roll  over 
us  we  shall  not  allow  oui'selves  to  give 
way  to  frustration  or  give  up  to  futility. 
Let  us  say  and  believe  Thou  art  our  ref- 
uge and  strength,  in  Thee  will  we  trust. 

Help  us  to  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  the  rights  of  all  men.  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  men.  and  for  the  good  of  all 
men.  May  we  so  think  and  speak  and 
act  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  us  this 
day  and  all  our  days. 
In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


workable  tool  to  aid  the  Fcdcal  Gov- 
ernment in  Luaranteeinti  the  basic  liuht.s 
of  its  citizens  which  are  implicitly  set 
forth  in  our  Constitution,  as  well  us  in 
.similar  leaislative  acts  and  court  dcci- 
.sions.  I  strongly  support  the  principles 
contained  in  this  legislation  and  ur:;e  tnc 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  hearings  on  S.  1035 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


GITDE    URGES    PROMPT    HEARINGS 
ON    S.    1035 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  from  the  Senate 
during  the  first  session  of  Congress  is 
Senator  Ervin's  "bill  of  rights" — S.1035 — 
for  Federal  employees.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  about  the  subtle  but  per- 
vasive erosion  of  the  right  of  privacy 
of  all  American  citizens  and  feel  that  the 
practices  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  its  screening  and  selection 
procedures  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  un- 
precedented harassment  of  our  funda- 
mental rights. 
Senator   Ervin's    bill   will    provide    a 


TRAMPLING  OF  FREEDOM  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me  that  two  freedoms  were 
trampled  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
last  Thursday,  and  it  is  of  deepest  con- 
cern to  me  that  this  vocal  lynching  party 
was  staged  by  those  who  i?rofess  to  be- 
lieve so  strongly  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

I  am  referring  to  the  disgraceful  epi- 
sode on  the  campus  when  a  minority  of 
the  crowd  i^^athered  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  speak,  booed  and 
shouted  to  ihe  point  where  lie  could  not 
finish  his  address. 

Presumably  they  were  exercising  their 
right  to  protest,  to  criticize  v.'hat  they 
regard  as  erroneous  policy  of  their  gov- 
ernment—and they  have  that  right  to 
criticize— but  they  have  no  right  to 
break  up  a  pubhc  meeting,  nor  can  any 
lady  or  gentleman  be  proud  of  their  part 
in  this  uncalled  for  exhibition  of  lack  of 
good  manners.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
consummate  irony  v.hen  a  rroup  becomes 
so  zealous — and  that  is  a  charitable 
term— in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  freedom 
to  criticize  that  it  chokes  off  the  freedom 
of  others  to  defend  against  criticism 
and — perhaps  more  important — it  cuts 
off  the  freedom  of  others  to  listen. 

Hundreds  of  students  were  there  to 
hear  what  the  Secretary  had  to  .say,  but 
this  unruly  bunch  prevented  it.  Surely 
the  action  of  these  students  lends  iittle 
support  to  the  current  demand  for 
L-reater  student  participation  in  the  con- 
trol of  our  universities. 

If  the  cause  advanced  by  the  booers 
and  shout«rs  cannot  stand  the  test  of 


rea.soncd  di.scus.,ion.  tlie  scrutiny  of  pub- 
lic debate,  it  (ic:ur.s  lo  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  thcv  do  not  cxnibit  much  except  an 
cMi'une  htck  of  courte.'^y  and  an  extreme 
l.ick  >  1  the  -decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions oi  inaiikind"  except  when  the  opin- 
ions are  their  own. 

i  commend  the  young  lady  who  stood 
up  and  apolo:;i/:d  for  this  boorish  few, 
and  I  commend  liie  Secrctai-y  for  ably 
liandling  one  more  of  the  blows  against 
iree  expres.sion  that  s.em  lo  have  become 
the  .slock  in  trade  ol  this  type  of  campus 
"literal." 

PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON      FISHERIES     AND     WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION    TO    SIT    TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Manne  and  Fisheries  may  be  i>ermittcd 
to    .sit    this    afternoon    during    general 

debate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERAIISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
ilOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Okkihoma? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
ON  MARCH  27 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  tomorrow, 
March  27. 

The  SPEAKER,  ia  there  objection  to 
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the  "  request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OP 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  UNVEILING  OP 
THE  BUST  OF  CONSTANTINO 
BRUMIDI 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Kept. 
No.  1188)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  658)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of 
Constantino  Brumidi,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  658 

Reiolve^  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
{tlie.  SeruUe  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions and  bound  in  such  style  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  program  and  proceedings  In  Congress 
at  the  unveiling  in  the  rotunda,  together 
with  such  other  matter  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee may  deem  pertinent  thereto,  ol  the 
bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi:  and  that  there 
be  printed  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  of  which  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  have  the  copy  pre- 
pared for  the  Public  Printer  and  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  illustrations  to  be  bound  with 
these  proceedings. 

The  concurrent  resolution  wa^  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


V 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1104  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H.  Res.   1104 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  riUoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10477)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  hume 
loan  guaranty  entitlement  from  $7,500  to 
$10,oeo,  and  for  other  purposes.  Aiter  gen- 


eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rtile.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  now  printed  in 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under 
the  live-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adapted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Hotise  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconamlt  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recoRnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  uentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin  1  30  minutes,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1104 
provides  an  open  i-ule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10477,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration housing  law.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order,  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  The  waiver  of  points  of 
order  was  requested  because  of  a  transfer 
of  funds  on  page  4,  in  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  6,  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  10477  would  increase  the  amount 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  may 
guarantee  on  a  home  loan  from  the  pres- 
ent $7,500  to  $10,000.  A  veteran  would 
be  permitted  to  have  his  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  VA  even  though  he  may  pay  a 
price  for  the  property  higher  than  that 
found  by  a  VA  appraisal  to  be  the  reason- 
able value.  The  VA  guarantee  and  re- 
sponsibility, however,  would  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property.  Un- 
der existing  law.  the  veteran  may  not  pay 
a  price  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  value. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  siven  discretion  to  set  an  interest  rate 
at  whatever  level  he  deems  necessary  to 
meet  loan  market  demands  in  order  to 
assist  veterans  in  obtaining  home  loans 
from  commercial  lending  facilities.  At 
present  the  interest  rate  may  not  exceed 
6  percent. 

The  Administrator  would  be  empow- 
ered to  extend  aid  to  distressed  home- 
owners who,  aft«r  relying  on  VA  or  FHA 
construction  standards  and  inspection 
diuing  construction,  find  structural  de- 
fects in  their  properties  which  were  pur- 
chased witli  GI  mortgage  loans.  The  as- 
sistance provided  could  first,  correct 
ihese  defects:  scco.iid.  pay  tho  claims  of 
the  owner  arising  from  such  defects;  or 
third,  acquire  title  to  the  property.  The 
autliority  would  extend  only  to  those 
loans  which  were  made,  guaranteed,  or 
:niaieJ  ait.>.i  the  u.ate  of  the  enactment 
oi  the  bill.  The  houicowner  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  application  for  such  assist- 


ance not  later  than  4  years  from  the 
date  the  mortgage  loan  is  guaranteed,  or 
4  years  from  date  of  enactment  of  this 
proposal,  whichever  is  the  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1104  in  order  that  H.R. 
10477  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yielding. 

I  rise  for  a  point  of  information  only. 

I  notice  the  rule  says : 

It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  .  .  . 

Will  the  distinguished  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  us  why  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  the  bill,  on  page  4,  line  6. 
that  provides  reason  for  the  request.  It 
was  because  of  the  transfer  of  fimds 
in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Housing  Act 
to  bring  its  provisions  up  to  date  with 
respect  to  the  current  situation  in  the 
home  mortgage  field. 

The  bill  will  first,  increase  the  maxi- 
mum guarantee  loan  amount  from  $7,500 
to  $10,000;  second,  give  discretion  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set 
interest  rates  for  veterans'  housing  loans 
guaranteed  imder  the  act;  third,  permit 
a  veteran  to  pay  more  than  the  VA  as- 
sessed value  for  his  home  and  still  qual- 
ify for  the  VA's  guarantee  program,  and; 
fourth,  aid  distressed  homebuyers  who 
find  structural  defects  in  their  liomes 
after  relying  on  VA  construction  stand- 
ards— such  aid  could  include  the  VA 
having  the  defects  corrected,  or  pay  the 
claims  of  the  veteran  homeowner  arising 
from  such  defects,  or  to  purchase  the 
property  at  a  fair  market  value. 

Since  1950  when  the  loan  guarantee 
was  set  at  $7,500  the  price  of  housing  has 
increased  enormously.  It  is  also  clear 
that  in  time  of  tight  money  home  con- 
struction for  veterans  under  this  pro- 
gram has  suffered  more  than  conven- 
tionally financed  construction,  primarily 
because  there  has  been  no  fiexibility  in 
the  law  to  adjust  interest  i-ates  in  order 
to  remain  competitive.  The  bill  seeks  to 
make  these  adjustments  in  the  act  to 
protect  veterans  who  wish  to  purchase 
homes  and  insure  that  homes  will  be 
available  for  purchase  imder  the  VA 
program. 

The  only  additional  cost  of  this  bill 
will  be  found  in  section  4  which  gives 
the  vet'iran-homeowner  some  redress 
when  a  home  constructed  according  to 
VA  standards  and  inspected  by  the  VA 
develops  defects.  It  is  estimated  that  im- 
plementation of  this  section  will  cost 
5200,000  per  year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  supports 
the  bill.  There  are  no  minority  views. 
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I  support  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
also  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  10477)  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  increase  the  amount  of  home  loan 
f^uaranty  entitlement  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  gentleman  irom  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett],  and  the  Chair  requests  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons! 
to  temporarily  assume  the  chair. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  10477,  with  Mr. 
Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  68] 

Ashley  Galiflanakls  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Battin  Gettys  Bees 

Bell  Green.  Oreg.  Resnick 

Brock  Gubser  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif.  Gurney  Rostenkowskl 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Hagan  Roth 

Colmer  Hanna  Roybal 

Conte  Hansen.  Idaho  Ruppe 

Conyers  Helstoski  St.  Onge 

Cowger  Herlong  Selden 

Cramer  Holland  Stephens 

de  la  Garza  Jones,  Mo.  Stubblefield 

Dent  King.  Calif.  Van  Deerlin 

Dlggs  Kluczynski  Watts 

Fallon  Kuykendall  Whalley 

Flood  MacGregor  Whitteu 

Flynt  Nichols 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  10477,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  385  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Teague]. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  increases  the 
amount  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  guarantee  on  a  home  loan  from 
the  present  $7,500  to  $10,000.  This  sec- 
tion was  recommended  to  tlie  Congress 
in  the  President's  message  of  January 
30,  1968. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  a  veteran 
to  have  his  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  even  thougli  lie 
may  pay  a  price  for  the  property  higher 
than  that  found  by  a  VA  appraisal  to  be 
the  reasonable  value.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ijuarantee  and  responsibil- 
ity, however,  would  not  exceed  the  rea- 
.sonable  value  of  the  iMoperty.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  veteran  may  not  pay  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  value. 
This  provision  .served  a  jiurpose  in  the 
early  days  of  the  program  wiicn  llicre 
wasa  seller's  market,  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance today.  We  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  cases  where  the  veteran  is 
prohibitrd  from  buying  a  house  becau.se 
the  contract  price  he  lias  nt,reed  to  ex- 
ceeds tlie  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
praisal by  a  small  amount.  This  chan?c  in 
procedure  will  place  the  veterans  pro- 
pram  on  the  same  basis  as  the  FHA  pro- 
pram.  Under  the  FHA  program  the 
amount  of  insurance  is  based  on  the  FHA 
appraisal;  however,  the  purchaser  may 
pay  in  exce-ss  of  that  amount  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  This  payment  is  made 
in  the  form  of  cash  down  payment.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  VA  will 
be  required  to  notify  the  veteran  of  the 
appraised  price  so  that  he  will  have  this 
information  in  making  his  decision. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  discretion  to 
set  an  interest  rate  at  whatever  level  he 
deems  necessary  to  meet  loan  market  de- 
mands in  order  to  assist  veterans  in  ob- 
taining home  loans  from  commercial 
lending  facilities.  At  present  the  interest 
rate  may  not  exceed  6  percent.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reports  that  as 
of  the  end  of  February  1968  the  interest 
rate  on  conventional  loans  was  6.73  per- 


cent for  new  homes  and  6.78  percent  for 
existing  homes  in  contrast  to  the  lop 
limit  of  6  percent  on  VA  guaranteed 
loans. 

Every   witness   appearing   before   the 
committee  favored  removal  of  the  6-pcr- 
cent  ceihn«  so  that  the  Administrator 
can  adjust  rates  to  a.s.sure  tliat  the  veter- 
an   home    purcha.ser    lias   a    leasoiiably 
lair  opportunity   to  compete  for  mon- 
!;a.Ke   financins.    It   has   been   neces.sary 
that  the  interest   into  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  loans  be  chaiued  many 
lirni'S  in  the  24  yeans  Uiat  the  program 
lias  operated.   As   a   matter   of   fact,   it 
has  been  chari;.od  .-ix  limes  lo  brin'.i  it 
into  line  with  ihe  rurrenl  market  late. 
Fen-  llie  lost  several  years  the  FHA  and 
VA  rates  liave  brcn  the  same.  However, 
for  the  majority  of  tlie  time  that  the 
two  iirorrnms  liavc  been   in  operation, 
the  interest  rates  of  the  two  programs 
liave  varied,  .sometimes  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  1  jjercent.  In  every  in.stance  the 
VA  rate  has  been  .sli.ahtly  k-ss  than  the 
FHA  rate.  The  reason  fur  this  has  been 
that   Uie   FHA    Admini.slralor   has   had 
authority  lo  .set  the  rate  under  a  6-)ier- 
ccnt  ccilins,   which   was  established   in 
1934.  and  until  recently  the  VA  rate  has 
been  set  by  law.  This  meant  that  the 
FHA  Administrator  could  l)e  more   re- 
.sponsive  lo  market  trends  than  the  VA 
program,  which  required  a  leaislative  act 
each  time. 

In  1966  we  reared  the  VA  rate  to  the 
FHA  rate  by  law,  allowing  the  Adminis- 
trator discretion  to  set  the  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  FHA  rate.  The  problem  is 
that  the  market  has  pushed  us  up  aeainst 
the  6-percent  ceiling.  There  seems  to  be 
little  justification  for  the  alarm  that 
some  are  expressing  about  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  ceiling.  The  FHA  has 
been  under  a  6-percent  ceiling  for  34 
years  and  it  was  only  in  1966  that  the 
FHA  Administrator  acted  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  up  to  the  allowable  ceiling.  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  REconn 
a  detailed  histoiy  of  FHA  and  VA  inter- 
est rates  since  Ihe  inception  of  both 
programs : 


HISTORY  OF  FHA  VA  INTEREST  RATES 
(Rates  in  percent) 


Period 


FHA  rate  (sec.  203) 


VA  rate  (guaranteed  loani) 


Prescribed     Authbrized     Prescribed     Authoriied 


Statute 


November  1934-June  1935 5!^ 

June  1935^July  1939 J  ^ 

July  1939-June22,  1944 4',/. 

June  22.  1944-Aug.  10,  1948 4^^ 

Aug.  10.  1948-April  1950.. 4!^ 

April  1950-May  1953. i't 

May  1953-Dec.  3  1956..- *'A 

Dec.  4,  1956-Aug.  b.  1957.. 0 

Aug.  6,  1957-April  1958 SH 

April  1958-June30.  1959 ^'4 

June  30-July  2,  1959 5  4 

July  2-Sept.  23.  1959.   S'l 

Sept.  23,  1959-Feb.  1.  1961.... ;...  ^H 

Feb.2-M3y28.  1961 515 

May  29.  1961-Feb.  6,  1966 s'} 

Feb  7  Apr.  10,  1966 =4 

Mar.  3-Apr.  10,  1956 j'-'i 

Apr.  ll-Oct.2,  1965 ='* 

Ocl.3,  1956 -  6 


4 

4 

4 

4V5 

4 

4!4 

AH 

4^., 

4!-, 

A". 

41-5 

44 

i'i 

4>4 

AH 

5'. 

5'i 

iH 

5'.i 

S'i 

bH 

5^4 

iH 

5W 

54 

5'.i 


Public  la*  316,  781b  Cong. 
Public  Law  901,  80th  Cong. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Public  La«85  364. 
Public  Law  86  73. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Publir-  L3*  83  358. 
Do, 
Do. 


I  do  not  have  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  VA  Administrator.  I  know  that  he 
will  not  set  this  rate  any  higher  than  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  veteran  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete  for  mortgage 
financing.  The  problems  confronting  the 


veterans  program  today  grow  out  of  the 
Nation's  general  financial  problems.  One 
can  look  at  anv  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  see  that  Government  bonds 
and  various  kinds  of  (jovernment  deben- 
tures  are   selling   above   the   6-percent 
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rate.  Municipalities  and  State  govern- 
ments are  offering  tax-free  bonds  on  the 
public  market  which  provide  yields  above 
this  level.  Every  issue  of  the  financial 
journals  announce  corporation  bonds 
offered  far  above  the  6-percent  rate. 
Most  of  these  Investment  opportunities 
are  short  term.  Conventional  financing 
v.as  producing  yields  to  investors  of 
about  6.75  percent  last  year.  Obviously 
these  investors  will  have  little  interest 
in  malting  their  money  available  for 
6- percent  VA  loans. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
strongly  emphasize.  The  veterans  hous- 
ing program  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful program  over  the  past  24  years. 
Under  it  more  than  7  million  veterans 
have  obtained  financing  on  loans  valued 
at  more  than  $70  billion.  The  loss  on 
veterans  loans  has  been  less  than  the 
conventional  rate  loss.  During  this  pro- 
gram, these  7  million  veterans  have 
always  paid  the  going  market  interest 
rate.  The-  veterans  housing  program 
v,-as  not  oonccivcd  as  a  subsidy  of  any 
sort  and  we  do  not  seek  to  make  it  that. 
The  benefits  of  the  veterans  housing 
program  are  as  follows: 

First.  Low  or  no  downpayment; 

Second.  Long-term  loan  which  reduced 
the  amount  of  monthly  payment: 

Third.  Protection  through  VA  ap- 
praisal r.nd  inspection  of  the  construc- 
tion: and 

Fourtli.  Forbearance  in  the  case  of 
default  or  imminent  foreclosure. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  we  should  provide  the  veteran  with 
a  below  market  rate,  presumably  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  taxpayers.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  never  fa- 
vored this  and  the  history  of  our  housing 
program  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
Private  lenders  will  furnish  the  capital 
necessary  to  make  this  program  function 
if  they  can  receive  a  competitive  rate. 

If  the  ceiling  is  kept  at  a  below  market 
rate,  as  it  is  doing.  It  does  not  actually 
help  the  veteran.  If  he  receives  a  loan, 
the  lender  must  charge  an  excessively 
high  discount  which  is  today  running 
between  six  and  nine  points  to  achieve  a 
competitive  yield  on  his  money.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  major  lenders  will  not 
make  veterans  loans  even  with  the  dis- 
counts because  they  seek  to  avoid  the 
practice.  For  this  reason  some  of  our  ma- 
jor lenders  have  withdrawn  from  the 
program  altogether.  This  leaves  the  vet- 
eran who  must  have  a  house  forced  to  go 
on  the  conventional  market  and  to  make 
a  big  downpayment  on  a  short  term 
mortgage  with  monthly  payments  he  ca::- 
not  afford.  In  many  instances  he  must 
resort  to  a  second  trust  note  which 
makes  his  monthly  burden  even  heavier. 

Those  who  support  an  unrealistically 
low  ceiling  on  veterans  loans  drive  him 
to  this  and  then  take  the  position  that 
they  are  protecting  the  veteran.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  hearings  which  could  be  more 
conclusive  on  the  one  point  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  veterans  loans  must  be 
made  competitive.  Here  is  what  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  our  committee 
had  to  say  on  that  subject. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Clarke,  president: 

•  •  •  increasingly,  residential  mortgages 
cannot   be   obtained   at   6-percent   interest. 


Unless  VA-guaranteed  loans  are  permitted  to 
compete  In  the  marketplace,  we  believe  that 
OI  home  Isans  (and  FHA  Insured  mortgages) 
will  disappear  as  an  effective  help  to  home 
buyers. 

To  continue  the  existing  celling  In  the  face 
of  today's  credit  market  will  not  only  pre- 
\ent  many  veterans  from  buying  homes,  it 
may  also  reFAilt  in  permanently  dlsaffecting 
m:iny  lending  Institutions  from  the  program. 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bacon,  president: 

•  •  •  when  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
competitive  yield  In  the  mortgage  market  is 
by  charging  large  discounts,  many  funds  are 
uithdrawu.  which  might  otherwise  be  avall- 
i.blo. 

Let  me  cmphnsi:;'e  our  conviction  that  to 
:issiire  the  continuing  usefulness  of  the  VA 
home  loan  guarantee  program,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  '  •  •  remove  the  present  Interest 
rate  ceiling. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bridges.  Jr.,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Mortgage  Finance, 
Realtors'  Washington  Committee: 

Only  by  recognizing  the  inexorable  truth 
that  the  market  determines  the  price  of 
money  'md  by  freeing  the  r.ite  permitted 
under  the  VA-guaranteed  loan  program  will 
an  adequate  supply  of  funds  flow  Into  VA 
loans  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  those  desiring 
lo  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

The  American  Legion,  Mr.  Joseph 
Holzka.  vice  chairman.  National  Eco- 
nomic Commission: 

•  •  •  the  disappearance  of  VA  home  loans 
funds  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  pro- 
trram  steadily  continues  to  lose  its  competi- 
tive status  with  alternative  investment 
opportunities. 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the  rate 
of  interest  on  VA  home  loans  must  be 
allowed  to  seek  Its  competitive  level  In  the 
marketplace.  Otherwise,  we  must  face  the 
inescapable  fact  that  veterans  desiring  to 
purchase  homes  will  be  unable  to  do  so  and 
thus  lose  the  many  beneficial  provisions  of 
the  VA  program.  To  deny  this  opportunity  to 
veterans  by  keeping  the  rate  unrealistically 
depressed  would  be  a  disservice  to  them,  no 
matter  how  sincere  one's  intentions  may  be. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Stover,  director,  national  legislative 
service: 

The    VFW  •   •   •  strongly    indorses    US.. 

10477. 

While  the  Increase  in  the  maximum  guar- 
antee to  $10,000  will  be  extremely  helpful  in 
making  the  loan  guarantee  program  a  mean- 
ingful one.  nevertheless  the  main  bottleneck 
In  today's  housing  market  is  the  liigh  cost  of 
borrowing  money.  In  order  to  continue  the 
GI  home  program  at  the  same  or  higher 
levels  than  ior  veterans  of  previous  wars,  It 
is  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to 
improve  the  present  program. 

The  key  upon  wincii  this  program  turns  Is 
the  interest  rate. 

Veterans  are  returning  to  civilian  life  from 
the  Vietnam  war  at  a  rate  of  70.000  or  more 
::  month. 

Under  present  conditions,  many  of  these 
veler.ins  v.-iU  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the.r  GI  h.oiislng  assistance. 

Di.sabled  American  Veterans,  i  Mr. 
Ch?,r;cs  L.  Iluber,  national  direct5r  of 
legislation: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  urges  favor- 
able House  action  on  H.R.  10477  which  would 
liberalize  the  guarantee  entitlement  and  rea- 
sonable value  requirement  for  VA  home  loans, 
remove  certain  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  interest  rates,  and  authorize  aid  on  ac- 
count of  suuctural  deferit  in  property  pur- 


chased under  the  veterans  home  loan  pro- 
gram. 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  Mr.  John  E.  Krout,  chairman, 
mortgage  investments  committee : 

•  •  •  if  you  put  an  arbitrary  celling  on 
the  rates  that  the  VA  loans  can  provide  for 
the  investor,  the  Investor  will  merely  turn  to 
other  sources  of  investment  which  offer 
higher  return.  This  Is  the  Investor's  duty  to 
his  depositors  In  the  c.xse  of  savings  banks. 

What  actually  happens  with  the  arbitrary 
ceiling  is  that  VA  mortgage  money  becomes 
unavailable. 

It  has  been  shown  historically  that  when 
the  VA  rate  is  not  competitive  mortgage 
money  does  not  flow  into  this  area  and  the 
veterans  end  up  without  homes.  It  is  not  real- 
istic to  think  you  can  keep  the  rate  down 
and  still  provide  private  funds  for  VA  home 
purchases. 

Amvets — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II— Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hall,  national 
executive  director: 

Although  greater  flexibility  In  the  upward 
adjustment  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
liome  loan  interest  rate  is  no  guarantee  of 
making  financing  available  to  all  prospective 
veteran  home  buyers.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
it  will  enable  the  veteran  to  compete  more 
effectively  for  whatever  mortgage  money  is 
available  in  a  particular  area. 

While  a  low  interest  rate  on  GI  loans  Is  an 
attractive  feature.  AMVETS  feels  that  this 
factor  alone  has  not  been  the  attraction  of 
the  GI  home  loan  program  for  veterans. 

We  feel  that  low  or  no  downpayments  and 
long  terms,  resulting  in  low  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  are  the  most  important  con- 
siderations connected  ■with  the  GI  home 
purchasing. 

National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Roberts,  vice 
chairman,  legislative  committee: 

In  order  to  remain  solvent  and  stay  In 
business,  savings  and  loan  associations  over 
the  long  run  must  realize  enough  on  invest- 
ment of  funds  to  pay  the  dividends  to  savers 
required  to  continue  to  attract  savings  and 
to  pay  costs  of  operation. 

Making  the  VA-guaranteed   loan  interest 
rate  more  flexible  would  make  it  more  likely 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  could  in- 
crease their  investment  in  such  loans. 
•  •  *  •  * 

I  am  sure  that  If  the  celling  were  lifted, 
there  would  be  a  natural  adjustment  at  a 
competitive  level  and  considerably  larger 
volume  of  funds  would  be  Invested  in  VA 
mortgages. 

Home  Manufacturers  Association:  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Flynn.  Jr.,  chairman,  mortgage 
finance  committee: 

The  present  6- percent  ceiling  on  VA  loans 
has  practically  stopped  any  effective  pro- 
gram. •  •  •  For  an  investor  in  VA-guaran- 
teed loans  to  obtain  a  yield  comparable  to 
those  obtainable  on  commercial  mortgages 
or  bonds,  he  must  charge  discounts  of  from 
6  to  8  points. 

'  •  *  anyone  acq'uainted  ■with  the  VA  loan 
program  today  is  in  accord  with  the  premise 
that  the  present  ceiling  on  the  VA-guaran- 
teed loan  interest  rate  is  a  disservice  to  the 
veteran  •  •  •  We  strongly  urge  that  H.R. 
14708  1  be  enacted  with  a  minimum  of  delay, 
or  we  are  convinced  that  veterans  will  be 
deprived  of  any  benefit  from  the  VA-guaran- 
teed program. 

U.S.  Sa'vings  &  Loan  League: 
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'  H.R.  14708,  as  introduced,  has  same  objec- 
tive as  Interest  rate  provisions  of  H.R.  10477, 
as  reported  from  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


The  interest  rate  on  home  mortgages  In 
manv  sections  of  the  country  Is  now  ap- 
jjroaching  7';  ,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  there 
will  be  any  abatement  In  high  interest  rates 
over  the  next  several  years.  Yet.  the  statutory 
ciling  applving  to  VA  guaranteed  loans  re- 
mains at  6' :".  The  effect  of  this  rate  is  to  drive 
away  many  private  lenders  that  might  other- 
wise be  attracted  to  such  loans. 

By  removing  the  statutory  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  VA  guaranteed  loans,  the  AdmliUs- 
trator  can  adjust  the  rate  to  market  con- 
ditions, thereby  making  VA  loans  more  com- 
petitive in  obtaining  home  financing  funds 
for  retmrning  veterans.  Essentially,  this 
sliould  Induce  private  lenders  to  re-enter  the 
program  and  provide  the  kind  of  financing 
that  Is  especially  needed  if  the  VA  loan  guar- 
antee program  is  to  become  viable  once  again. 

American  Life  Convention  &  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America:  joint 
statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman, 
director  of  economic  analysis,  American 
Life  Convention,  and  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
McNair,  vice  president.  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  lag 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  VA  mortgage  In- 
terest rate  has  allowed  funds  to  be  chan- 
neled away  from  VA  mortgages  in  periods 
of  expanding  economic  activity  and  rising 
interest  rates. 

Our  support  for  more  flexible  interebt 
rates  on  VA  mortgages  *  •  •  is  based  on 
the  simple  proposition  that  returns  on  these 
mortgages  must  be  competitive  with  returns 
on  alternative  investments  if  a  normal  flow 
of  private  funds  to  VA  mortgages  is  to  be 
assured.  Unless  rates  on  VA  mortgages  are 
flexible,  the  credit  available  lor  veterans  to 
buy  houses  most  cert.iinly  will  dry  up  in 
periods  of  credit  stringency.  This  is  the  clear 
evidence  of  the  past.  Looking  ahead,  the 
chances  are  high  that  the  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  face  rep>eated  and  sustained  periods 
of  rapid  growth,  when  the  aggregate  de- 
mands for  funds  in  the  cipital  markets  will 
pre.ss  against  available  lo.tuable  lunds.  The 
danger  is  that  during  these  periods  inflexi- 
ble contract  ceilings  will  remove  many  insti- 
tutional investors  from  t;;e  \'.\  mortgage 
market. 

American  Bankers  Association: 
The  American  Bankers  Association  urges 
that  Congress  remove  the  statutory  interest 
rate  ceUlng  on  VA  guaranteed  mortgages  and 
thus  permit  these  rates  to  react  freely  to 
market  conditions. 

As  long  as  VA  mortgages  retain  their  fixed 
rate  celling,  discounts  are  necessary  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  GI  home  loan  program  to 
attract  funds  when  money  Is  scarce.  Removal 
of  the  ceUing  on  VA  guaranteed  loans  would 
l.irgely  eliminate  the  need  for  discounts  and 
assure  continued  utilization  of  'VA  programs 
at  all  times,  even  when  money  becomes  less 
plentiful. 

Veterans'  Administration;  Mr.  John 
:.I.  Dervan,  Director,  Loan  Guaranty 
Service: 

When  periods  of  tight  money  have  set  in, 
and  interest  rates  have  increased  substan- 
tially, our  program  has  been  hit  hard  and. 
consequently,  veterans  have  suffered,  or  have 
been  more  than  inconvenienced.  This  has 
been  the  case  largely  because  we  have  not 
had  the  authority  to  adjust  the  interest  rate 
on  VA  loans  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  loan 
market. 

♦  *  *  there  will  be  periods  in  the  Imme- 
diate or  more-remote  future  when  overall 
shortages  of  capital  funds  will  exist. 

During  such  intervals,  •  •  *  others,  seek- 
;'.;g  credit  for  nonhousing  purposes  will  be 
in  a  competitive  position  where  they  can 
again  outbid  prospective  veteran  homebujers 
for  available  funds  so  long  as  the  program  Is 
restricted  to  an  Interest  rate  which  is  not 
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attractive  in  relation  to  the  yields  obtainable 
on  alternative  Investments. 

The  GI  loan  benefit  cannot  be  termed  a 
meaninglul  benefit  when  it  is  not  available 
to  veterans  as  a  practical  matter.  To  assure 
tliat  the  benefit  is  meaningful  lo  more  vet- 
erans, we  favor  legislation  permitting  tlie 
adjustment  of  tlie  iiitercit  rile  to  levels 
which  the  loan  market  demands  from  time 
to  time.  This,  ol  course,  would  be  in  line 
with  the  proposal  in  the  President's  budget 
mes.sage  last  month  for  lilting  t'.ie  celling  ou 
interest  rates  lor  VA  and  FHA  mortgages. 

The  only  note  of  dissent  which  was 
found  came  from  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  fonn  of  a 
letter.  However,  tlie  parent  organization 
did  not  appear  or  file  a  statement. 

Section  4  would  empower  tlic  Adminis- 
trator to  extend  aid  to  distressed  home- 
owners who.  after  relying  on  VA  or  FHA 
construction  standards  and  inspection 
during  construction,  find  structural  de- 
fects in  their  properties  which  were  pur- 
chased with  GI  mortgage  loans.  The  as- 
sistance provided  could,  first,  correct 
tliese  defects:  second,  pay  the  claims  of 
the  ovraer  arising  fi-om  such  defects;  or 
third,  acquire  title  to  the  property.  The 
authority  would  extend  only  to  those 
loans  which  were  made,  guaranteed,  or 
insured  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tlus  section.  The  homeowner  would  be 
required  to  file  application  for  such  as- 
sistance not  later  than  4  years  from  the 
date  the  mortgage  loan  is  guaranteed,  or 
4  years  from  date  of  enactment  of  this 
proposal,  whichever  is  the  later. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  pro- 
cedure permitting  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  assist  in  rectifying  structural 
defects  is  a  last  resort  measure  which 
will  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases.  The 
law  proxades  that  the  builder  provide  the 
veteran  with  a  1-year  warranty  against 
structural  defects  and  diversions  from 
the  plans  and  specifications.  This  war- 
ranty serves  to  take  care  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  problems  that  arise.  Occa- 
sionally an  unforeseen  situation  develops 
which  is  not  directly  traceable  as  the  fault 
of  anyone  in  particular.  We  have  had  in- 
stances where  old  mine  shafts  have  fallen 
in  and  undermined  VA  houses.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  a  landslide  that  wrecks 
a  home.  There  have  been  a  few  instances 
of  subsurface  streams  emerging  that  were 
unknown  in  source.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  guaranteed  the  loan  and 
in  most  instances  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  veteran  and  the  Government 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  assist 
in  rectifying  these  serious  defects  to  keep 
the  veteran  in  tlie  house  if  possible  and 
paying  on  the  loan.  Otherwise  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  take  the 
property  and  tr>'  to  recover  the  guarantee 
as  best  it  can.  First  year  cost  estimate  on 
this  section  is  $200,000  a  year.  It  can  be 
seen  from  this  that  we  do  not  plan  an 
extensive  program  here. 

In  summary  the  bill  would: 

First.  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  guarantee  from  $7,500  to  $10,000; 

Second.  Provide  discretion  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set 
the  interest  rate  on  VA  housing  loan; 

Third.  Pennit  an  eligible  veteran  to 
pay  as  the  sales  price  of  a  home  pur- 
chase such  amount  in  excess  of  the  rea- 
sonable value  as  the  veteran  may  de- 
tennine;  and 

Fourth.    Aid    distressed    homebuyers 


who.  after  relying  on  VA  or  FHA  con- 
sti-uction  standards,  find  structural  de- 
fects in  their  properties. 

As  presented,  section  4  is  f.ivored  by 
tlie  Veterans'  Administration  and  is  the 
only  section  of  the  bill  uhich  would  re- 
sult in  any  additional  cost  to  the  t.ix- 
payers.  This  section  is  t  xpccted  to  cost 
no  iiiori"  than  $200,000  the  first  year. 

Follow:nt:  are  letters  and  tdegrams  I 
roctivcd  .supporting  H.R.  10477: 

I'UE  American  Legion. 
Wa-^hington.  D.C..  March  20.  19CS. 
Hon.  Olin  L   TtAGUE. 
House  ci'  lieprcsottatties, 
Wa.^hinqlon,  IJ.C. 

Dear  CoNoutSJ.MA.N  Teagve:  The  American 
Legion  supports  cn.ictment  ol  HJl,  10477.  a 
1«11  t  )  iiicie.ise  the  maximum  amount  of  VA 
guaranty,  as  ricommended  by  tlio  President 
ill  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  proMde  greater  Ucxibility  in  setting  the 
mti'.c.'.i  r.ite  on  VA  housing  loans  to  meet 
the  demands  ol  the  I'an  market. 

rhi.-i  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Hou-se  Cor.innltce  on  VeUTans'  Affairs  alter 
full  hearings.  U  cleared  ilie  Committee  on 
Rules  >e.sterday  and  is  scheduled  for 
cin.sideration  by  ilie  House  on  Tuesday, 
March  26. 

We  know  you  share  our  concern  for  the 
piiglu  ol  war  veterans  desiring  t,)  purchase 
homes  but  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
scarcity  ol  mortgage  money.  We  believe  tliis 
bill  will  materially  assist  in  alleviating  that 
situation. 

The    American    Legion    respecUuUy    urges 
you  to  vote  lor  H.R,  10477  and  use  your  in- 
fluence t  J  secure  iis  enactment. 
bincerely  yours. 

HEr..M.O  E     .blKINC.'iR. 

Director. 

National  Association  of 

Home  Builders. 
Washington.  DC.  March  25.  1968. 

Dear  Congressman:  Tomorrow,  on  Tues- 
day. March  26.  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
10477.  a  bill  which  will  permit  an  increase 
in  the  present  ceiling  on  the  VA  interesi 
rate  and  increase  tiie  guaranty  on  mortgage 
loans  from  $7,500  to  £10.000.  Eolh  changes 
will  greatly  enhance  tiie  useiuluess  ol  tlie 
program  to  veterans  and  we  urge  your  sup- 
port lor  tlieir  passage. 

Residential  mortgage  loans  bimply  cannot 
be  obtained  at  the  C  :  ceiling  now  imposed 
under  the  current  provisions  of  the  GI  Bill. 
The  same  is  true  lor  FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 
Unless  permitted  to  compete  in  the  market 
place  for  mortgage  funds,  we  believe  VA 
guaranteed  (and  FHA-insuredi  mortgage 
loans  will  disappear  as  an  effective  help  to 
home  buyers. 

Like  Congress,  the  home  building  industry 
has  always  been  anxious  to  keep  the  costs 
of  liome 'financing  at  their  lowest  possible 
levels  in  order  to  m.untain  the  broadest 
avaUable  market.  But  It  is  now  clear  that 
this  purpose  cannot  coiuinue  to  be  served 
by  maintaining  an  artificial  6  ;  ceiling  on 
Interest  rates  when  the  inve.stmeiit  market 
will  not  provide  the  required  funds  at  this 
price. 

Moreover,  this  credit  drought  Lils  most 
severely  at  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  low  and 
medium  priced  homes.  In  yj66.  for  example, 
VA-FHA  financing  accounted  lor  55 '"  of  all 
new  homes  offered  for  sale  under  $15,000; 
48'-;  between  $15,000  and  519  000;  32  ;  be- 
tween $20,000  and  S24.000;  and  only  9  .  of 
houses  priced  above  J26.000. 

We  commend  Chairman  Teague  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  early 
hearings  on  tills  crucial  matter  and  lor 
bringing  to  the  House  this  necessary  re- 
medial legislation.  It  wUl  provide  much 
needed  fleiibility  for  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  setting  a  ceiling  on  the 
VA  Interest  rate.  We  urge  you  to  vote  for 
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the  provisions  of  H.B.   10477  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Respectfully, 

Lloyd  E.  Clarke, 

President. 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Washington.  DC. 

March  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Cliairman.   Committee  on    Veterans'   Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Wcsliington,  D.C.: 

Amvets  fully  supports  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10477  and  believes  it  to  be  absolutely 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
housing  program  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  We  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
today  and  that  the  Senate  may  act  in  the 
immediate  future  so  that  the  President  may 
sign  It  Into  law  at  an  early  date. 

Anthony  J.  Caserta, 
National  Commander.  Amret-'f. 

Washington.  DC, 

March  15.  1968. 
Oliver  Meadows  for  Olin  E.  Teagite. 
Chairman.    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
AJfdir's,  House  of  Representatives.  Can- 
non ilonse  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC: 
Disabled   American  Veterans  urges   favor- 
able House  action  on  H.R.  10477  which  would 
liberalize    the    guarantee    entitlement    and 
reasonable  value  requirement  for  VA   home 
loans,     remove    certain    requirements    with 
respect  to  the  interest  rates,  and  authorized 
aid  on  account  of  structural  defect  In  prop- 
erty   purchased    under    the    Veterans    Home 
Loan  Program.  We  appreciate  your  continuing 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  the  advantage  of  our  nations  vet- 
erans. 

Charles  L.  Huber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 


March  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  American  Legion  supports  H.R.  10477 
which  will,  among  other  things,  increase  the 
amount  of  Veterans'  Administration  guaran- 
ty and  provide  greater  flexibility  in  setting 
the  Interest  rates  on  VA  housing  loans.  We 
understand  this  bill  Is  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
we  urge  its  passage. 

Harold  E.  Stringer, 
Director.    National    Legislative    Com- 
mission, The  American  Legion. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
VFW  supports  H.R.  10477.  as  amended  by 
your  committee  and  urges  Its  favorable  con- 


sideration when  presented  for  vote  Monday. 
March  18.  1968.  The  GI  home  loan  program 
needs  a  strong  shot  in  the  arm  if  it  Is  to 
provide  housing  for  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, as  contemplated  by  GI  Bill  of  1966. 
And  veterans  of  previous  wars.  Increasing 
the  maximum  guaranteed  amount  from  $7,500 
to  $10,000  nnd  A  tlexible  VA  interest  rate 
will  be  two  giant  steps  in  this  direction. 
Approval  of  this  lecrislation  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  more  than  1,400,000  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Fcreigii  Wars. 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
Director.   \atia:ial   Legislative   Service. 
Veteran.'i    of    Foreign    Wars    of    Die 
United  States. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

(IF  THE  United  SrATES. 

March  18.  1068. 
My  Dear  C<-inc.res.sman  :  This  is  to  indicate 
the  support  of  H.R.  10477  to  amend  the  31 
home  loan  program,  which  has  been  reported 
by  your  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs and  is  awaiting  further  consideration 
by  the  House. 

One  major  provision  of  this  bill  would  In- 
creiise  the  amount  of  the  GI  home  loan  guar- 
antee entitlement  from  $7500  to  $10,000.  The 
other  major  provision  would  provide  the  Vet- 
erans Administrator  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  flexible  interest  rate  with  respect  to 
current  GI  home  loans. 

Almost  $68  billion  has  been  loaned  to  ap- 
proximat«ly  seven  million  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  under  the 
first  two  GI  bills.  If  this  program  is  to  con- 
tinue at  this  magnitude  and  as  contemplated 
by  the  GI  Bill  of  1966  for  post-Korean  vet- 
erans and  Vietnam  veterans,  then  the  GI 
home  loan  program  needs  a  massive  shot  In 
the  arm. 

H.R.  10477  will  help  bring  this  program  up 
to  date  and  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  be 
deeply   appreciative   of   your   favorable   con- 


sideration and  vote  for  H.R,  10477  when  it  is 
presented  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 

Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

The  veterans  housing  program  i.s  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  it  has  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  In  single-family  residential  con- 
struction for  20  years  now.  Even  thouuh 
the  program  was  not  functioning  at  the 
level  it  should  in  1967,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  200.000  home 
loans.  The.se  loans  aggregated  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  credit  extended  by  private  lend- 
ers to  veterans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes.  World  War  II  and 
Korea  veterans  accounted  for  24  per- 
cent of  the  1967  guaranteed  loans.  Post- 
Korea  veterans  obtained  76  percent. 
During  1967  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insured  365,000  single-fam- 
ily home  loans  in  an  amount  exceedin.g 
$6.2  billion. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  these  fig- 
ures: $6.2  billion  in  loans  by  FHA  and 
$3.4  billion  on  the  part  of  VA.  This 
totals  nearly  $10  billion  in  residential 
loans.  I  emphasize  the  scope  of  these 
programs  in  order  to  make  the  point 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  lending  institu- 
tions of  the  Nation.  Our  Nation's  fi- 
nances are  certainly  in  no  shape  to  con- 
sider substituting  Government  credit 
obtained  through  deficit  financing  for 
the  credit  available  through  private 
lenders  so  long  as  the  programs  remain 
competitive. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  detailed  statistics  on  the  FHA 
and  VA  programs  for  the  last  5  years: 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


New  or  proposed 

Existing 

Loans 

Average 

Loans 

Average 

Purchase  price 

Loan 

Purchase  price 

Loan 

VA,' 

1967                

60,435 

$19, 392 

18,971 
18,338 
17, 237 
16,511 
15.790 

18,611 

17,605 

16,825 

16,216 

15,878     , 

15,169 

$18,914 
18,464 
17,831 
16,820 
16,122 
15,435 

17, 551 
16,690 
15,929 
15,362 
15,028 
14,352 

139,583 
103,817 
110.647 
117,246 
112,584 
99, 141 

294, 992 
288, 788 
378,606 
345, 347 
277,857 
247,637 

$16,525 
16.091 
15.371 
15,502 
14,694 
13,725 

15,933 
15,139 

15,037 
14,540 
14,346 
14,184 

$15,136 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963         

53,101 

48.935 

60,348 

75,305 

15.576 
15.750 
14,875 
14,071 

1962         

87,936 

13,030 

FHA:- 

1967          

71,282 

15,151 

1966. 

1955                 

92,894 

...i 93,819 

14,552 
14,286 

1964.. ._ 

1963. 

1962. 

91,572 

97,346 

113,458 

13,763 

13,475 
13,2(1? 

>  GI  primary  home  loans  closed. 
-  FHA  sec.  203  1-tamily  home  loans. 


1967 


1966 


1%5 


1964 


1963 


Insurance  written: 
Units: 

New 

Existing.   - 

.Amount: 

New.-  - 

Existing 

Sales  price: 
Average: 

New 

Existing..  

New  (percent): 

Less  than  $15,000.. 

$16,000  to  $19,999. 

$20,000  and  up.... 
Existing  (percent): 

Less  than  $15,000.. 

$16,000  to  $19,999. 

$20,000  and  up 


71.282 
294, 992 

92,  894 
288, 788 

98, 819 
378,606 

91,572 
345,347 

97,  346 
277, 857 

$1,258,688,000 
$4,  C*6,  2E9,  000 

$1,562,280,000 
$3,869,091,000 

$1,499,620,000 
$5,013,800,000 

$1,408,752,000 
$4, 393, 408, 000 

$1,458,576,000 
$3, 539, 930, 000 

$18,611 
$15,933 

$17,605 
$15,139 

$16,825 
$15,037 

$16,216 
$14,540 

$15,878 
$14,346 

21.8 

29.5 
47.5 
23.0 

35.7 
45.9 
18.4 

41.9 
42.7 
15.4 

45.3 
41.3 
13.4 

17.7 

52.1 
34.8 
13.1 

52.6 
3S.S 
11.9 

56.9 

33.6 

9.5 

59.2 

31.6 

9.2 
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1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

family  income: 
Average: 

New 

Existing   .     - 
Investment  by  mortgagor: 
Average: 

New 

Existing .- 

Mortgage  payments: 
Average: 
New. 

$10,632 
$10,170 

$1,478 
51,167 

$139.29 

$127.43 

29.8 
28.5 

S9.761 
t9.381 

$1,312 
$1,049 

$1?6.41 
$il6.29 

30.3 
28.4 

$9,273 
$9. 172 

$1,272 
$1,151 

$117  10 

;  112.  02 

31.7 
28.6 

$9.0C3 
$8.  i!j3 

51.202 
51.1*6 

$113.45 

:^la7.45 

31.4 
28.4 

$8. 752 
$8,5i>7 

51.185 
51,2c9 

$110  7b 
$105.  U 

Existing   . 

Term  (in  years): 
Average: 

New     -    - 
Existing  .- 

31.0 
27.9 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  hearings  which  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on 
this  legislation  on  February  5,  8.  19.  20. 
and  27,  at  which  time  all  interested 
parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  The  members  of  the  subcommi't- 
tee  headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Baring),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  RobertsI.  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Satterfield  1 ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Hel- 
sTOSKi],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ResnickI  .  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Ayres],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fmol.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI.  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Duncan],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Heckler]  were  diligent  in  conducting  the 
hearings  and  promptly  reporting  a  meas- 
ure to  the  full  committee.  I  am  indebted 
to  them,  and  appreciate  the  attention 
which  this  subject  was  given. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Patman  ] . 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairr.-.?.n,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  yield- 
ing to  me  this  time.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  me  to  take  a  position  different  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague].  He  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing veterans  of  World  War  II  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  only  in 
Congress  and  in  pubUc  life,  but  in  pri- 
vate life  as  -well.  He  is  outstanding,  and 
no.  veteran,  I  think,  has  a  better  war 
record  than  he.  I  know  the  gentleman  al- 
ways wants  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
veterans'  affairs. 

Here  we  ha^•e  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  something  that  is  not  the  main 
objective  of  this  bill,  and  a  very  worthy 
one,  is  to  provide  more  money  for  vet- 
erans who  can  buy  homes  and  get  the 
parts  of  the  homes,  at  least  up  to  a  point, 
insured  and  guaranteed,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate. 
This  program  has  been  very  good  over 
the  years,  but  now  it  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  not  going  forward  for 
the  reason  that  mortgage  capital  is  not 
available.  The  committee  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
has  recommended  that  the  Ud  be  taken 
off  interest  rates  as  a  cure.  I  know  the 
committee  is  sincere  in  making  that  rec- 
ommendation, but  I  happen  to  have  a 
different  opinion.  That  different  opinion 
I  hope  to  explain  in  the  15  minutes  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  so  kindly 
allotted  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  rate  pro- 


posal contained  in  this  legislation  will 
do  only  one  thing— raise  the  cost  of 
homes  to  veterans. 

The  removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing on  VA  mortgages  will  not  increa.se 
the  flow  of  funds  for  veterans'  housing. 
It  will  not  guarantee  any  long-range  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  points  or  dis- 
counts paid  on  VA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  benefit  that  will  result  to  the  vet- 
eran if  we  remove  the  intere.<:t  rate  ceil- 
ing on  these  mortgages.  I  have  searched 
the  record  of  the  hearings  and  I  do  not 
find  a  single  witness  who  is  willing  t-j  suy 
flatly  that  an  interest  rate  increase  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  funds. 
Without  such  assurance,  the  House  is 
being  asked  to  place  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  backs  of  millions  of  deserving 
American  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  rate  provi- 
sion should  not  be  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  The  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  in  the  third  week  of  its 
hearings  on  the  administration's  housing 
bill  and  it  is  attempting  to  develop  the 
fullest  facts  possible  on  the  relationship 
between  interest  rates  and  the  housing 
industry-.  When  these  hearings  are  com- 
pleted, the  House  and  the  public  will  have 
all  of  the  facts— the  full  facts— about  the 
question  of  interest  rates. 

Why  should  wc  be  asked  here  today 
to  vote  for  higher  interest  rates  when 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  is  still  devel- 
oping the  facts?  Surely,  the  veterans 
housing  programs  are  worth  enough  for 
the  Congress  to  act  with  all  the  facts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  VA  interest 
rate  is  tied  directly  to  the  FHA  rate.  The 
law  provides  that  the  VA  rate  "shall  in 
no  event  exceed  that  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 203<b>'5)  of  the  National  Hou.sing 
Act."  H.R.  10477  would  remove  this 
clause  and  sever  the  link  between  the 
FHA  and  VA  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  tieading  on 
thin  ice  if  it  accepts— out  of  hand— the 
arguments  that  an  increase  in  the  inter- 
est rate  will  solve  the  housing  problems. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  we  talk 
about  the  flow  of  ftmds. 

Let  us  look  at  our  most  recent  ex- 
ample—1966.  In  that  year  of  tight  money, 
FHA  and  V.'V  raised  their  interest  rates 
three  times,  jumping  from  5'i  percent  to 
6  percent. 

What  happened?  The  flow  of  fimds  de- 
clined to  FHA  mortgages  and  we  had  a 
20-percent  drop  in  housing  insured  un- 
der this  program  in  1966.  High  interest 
rates  were  not  a  cureall  for  housing  in 
1966  and  they  will  not  be  in  1968. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  faced 
this  same  argument  in  past  years.  Many 
of  us  here  remember  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's ill-fated  attempts  to  u.se 
high  interest  rates  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's housing  program  in  tiie 
late  1950's. 


At  the  un 


of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 


ministration, the  interest  rate  on  VA 
mortgages  was  raised  in  July  of  1959  from 
4 '4-percent  interest  to  5'4-percent  in- 
terest. This  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
flow  of  funds  into  VA  mortgages  and 
solve  all  of  our  housing  problems  in  that 
area.  That  is  what  we  were  told. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  July,  when  that  5V4- 
percent  interest  rate  was  imposed  on  the 
veteran,  the  GI  home  loans  were  being 
clo.sed  at  a  late  of  17,277  per  month.  A 
month  later— with  that  5'4-percent  in- 
terest rate — the  monthly  rate  dropped  to 
15,469.  A  year  later— after  the  5'4-Per- 
cent  interest  had  a  chance  to  take  full 
effect — the  monthly  rate  had  dropped  to 
11.573  closin.2S. 

That  is  what  high  interest  rates  will 
do  for  the  VA  housing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence, I  am  verj"  surprised  that  anyone 
would'  still  be  clinging  to  the  argument 
that  an  increase  in  the  interest  rates 
would  increase  the  flow  of  funds.  The 
hearin.T  records  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  committees  are  filled  with  ex- 
l)ert  opinion  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not 
want  to  recite  all  of  this  testimony  here 
today.  But  let  me  quote  from  a  study  on 
mort.t^a^'C  credit  which  was  printed  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. June  12.  1967.  This  study,  which 
appears  on  pages  41  to  48  of  the  hearing 
record,  states: 

The  supply  of -money  and  credit  are  not 
freely  rind  immediately  rcrponslble  to  the 
price"  at  which  l.i:ins  en  be  mude  or  to  the 
price  ollered  fir  equity  c.'ipit;il.  .  .  •  The  his- 
tory of  the  ftou-  of  new  credit  vito  the  mort- 
gage market  indicates  that  higher  rates  may 
be  \ncffcctnc  at  least  as  often  cs  tncy  are 
cffcclirc  I'i  attracting  either  a  larger  total 
ol  fmids  or  a  larger  siiarc  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  all  borrowers. 

Again,  let  me  state  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  only  one  thing— raise  the 
cost  of  homes  to  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  interest  rate  increase  suggest  that 
the  points  or  discounts  on  VA  mortgages 
would  be  eliminated  if  we  raised  the  in- 
terest rates.  These  points  are  highly 
destructive  to  all  housing  programs  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  in 
this  House  who  defend  the  practice  of 
discounts.  But,  wil!  high  interest  rates, 
by  themselves,  solve  tiiis  problem? 
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In  recent  months,  I  have  explored  this 
question  in  great  detail  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  other  experts  in  the  field.  The  only 
assurance  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is 
that  the  points  on  FHA  mortgages  would 
possibly  go  down  to  three  or  four  if  in- 
terest rates  were  increasrd.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  assurance  that  this 
reduction  would  be  j)eimanent  in  iniy 
deeree. 

So.  the  exjierts — the  proponents  of  the 
interest  rate  increase — contend  only  that 
the  iwints  would  be  reduced  and  ap- 
parently only  for  a  temporary  period. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  housing  industry  realize  that 
these  points  or  discounts  ro  up  and  down 
depending  on  the  tightness  of  monetary 
conditions.  In  periods  of  tight  money 
these  points  go  up  on  housing  mortgages 
despite  the  interest  rate.  That  has  been 
the  pattern. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  mention  discounts."  If 
the  points  are  as  destructive  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  say,  then  why 
is  H.R.  10477  completely  silent  on  the 
question  of  discounts? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure,  well  knows  that  we  have 
twice  passed  legislation  concerning  dis- 
coimts  and  each  time  we  removed  it  be- 
cause we  found  it  would  not  be  iiood.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  bill  is  silent  on 
discounts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  raise  interest 
rates  and  you  have  discounts,  too.  you 
have  a  double  raise  in  effect  of  interest 
rates.  You  have  to  control  discounts  since 
they  are  the  same  as  points.  They  just 
call  them  different  names.  That  is  the 
way  it  is.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  ways  of  controlling  them.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  had  it.  The  law  was 
completely  effective  and  it  worked  well, 
but  in  some  way  it  got  repealed  and  that 
is  what  caused  all  of  this  trouble. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Are  there  dis- 
count controls  under  the  FHA  program 
which  comes  under  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  working  on  it 
right  now  in  a  bill  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  How  many 
years  have  we  been  kicking  this  discount 
question  around?  I  have  been  here  for 
over  20  years,  and  we  have  had  it  around 
most  of  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  all  that  time,  I  will 
say  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman. 
We  had  a  period  when  we  had  no  dis- 
counts and  no  points.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  long  as  we 
liave  differences  in  geographical  areas 
and  in  property,  I  doubt  that  we  will 
ever  be  completely  free  of  discounts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  against  discounts 
because  they  are  the  same  as  points.  I 
am  against  points  also,  because  that  is 
just  another  way  of  getting  increased 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  I  understand  this 
legislation,  the  Administrator  would  have 
the  power  to  raise  the  interest  rate  as  he 
saw  fit  depending  on  the  money  market. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  Or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As.-iuine  that  he  permit- 
ted a  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent.  What 
would  occur  in  those  States  where  State 
law  pro!iibit>:>d  chaviiing  more  than  6 
percent'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  could  not  operate  in 
violation  of  State  law.  Tlie  State  legisla- 
ture would  have  to  meet  and  change  the 
law  or  el.se  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  that  mean  if  the 
legislature  of  a  State  where  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  is  6  percent  did  not 
act.  then  a  GI  could  not  obtain  a  mort- 
gaee  in  that  State  if  the  Administrator 
made  the  interest  in  excess  of  6  percent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Without  violating  the 
law  the  loan  could  not  be  made. 

Where  is  the  provision  on  discounts? 

No:  the  bill  does  not  restrict  discounts. 
It  just  raises  interest  rates. 

Surely,  if  we  are  to  give  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator discretionary  ix)wer  to  raise 
interest  rates,  then  there  is  no  reason 
we  should  not  Rive  him  the  same  dis- 
cretionary i>o\ver  over  points  or  dis- 
coiuits. 

Of  course,  the  same  moneylenders 
who  want  the  interest  rate  increase  want 
full  authority  to  keep  on  charging  points. 
If  they  plan  to  reduce  points  as  some 
claim,  then  surely  they  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  statutory  restriction  on  these 
points.  I  think  tliey  would  accept  this  if 
they  are  indeed  serious  about  reducing 
points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about  in- 
creasing the  VA  interest  rate,  we  are 
talking  about  a  major  grab  of  the  vet- 
erans' money.  We  are  talking  about 
.something  on  the  order  of  a  17-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  interest  on  a 
S20.000,  30-year  'VA  mortgage.  That  17 
percent  translates  into  $4,674  in  addi- 
tional mterest  charges  we  would  be  im- 
posins  on  the  veterans  if  the  interest 
rate  increased  from  6  percent  to  7 
i;crccnt. 

With  the  median  income  below  $5,000. 
this  uould  mean  tiiat  many  veterans 
would  actually  work  a  full  year  just 
to  pay  this  added  interest  cost.  If  the 
interest,  rate  goes  up  to  8  percent,  then 
we  are  adding  $9,348  in  additional  inter- 
est charges  over  the  life  of  a  30-year 
mortgage.  So.  in  this  case,  the  veteran 
would  be  working  2  full  years  to  pay 
the  added  interest  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
pricing  thousands  of  deserving  veterans 
out  of  the  VA  housing  market.  Many  of 
the  low  income  and  moderate  income 
veterans — whose  service  records  are  as 
worthy  as  anyone's — will  be  unable  to 
pay  these  higher  interest  rates  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  impose  today.  This  is  a 
simiile  economic  fact  of  life  and  I  hope 
no  one  votes  today  without  facing  this. 

The  VA  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that 
interest  rate  increases  increase  the  cost 
to  the  veteran  and  thus  eliminate  many 
veterans  from  the  benefits  of  the  hous- 
ing program.  The  VA  admitted  this  in 
testimony   it   submitted   to   the   Senate 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
May,  and  I  quote: 

The  increase  in  monthly  payments  wiU 
prevent  a  certain  number  of  prospective  bor- 
rowers from  qualifying  fir  a  loan,  or  will 
force  the  purchase  of  lower  cost  homes  than 
would  otherwise  be   Uic  c.ise. 

If  this  is  what  the  House  wants  to  do- 
eliminate  the  low  income  veterans  from 
the  housing  program — then  it  should 
vote  for  H.R.  10477.  But  if  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  House  to  retain  a  hous- 
ing program  for  all  veterans — regardless 
of  their  economic  status — then  this  in- 
terest rate  provision  must  be  deleted 
from  H.R.  10477.  The  issue  is  clear. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  VA  and 
PHA  housing  programs  are  tied  together 
insofar  as  the  interest  rate  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  should  the 
House  sever  this  tie  today.  These  pro- 
grams should  not  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other  and  certainly  the 
veteran  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  being  a  stalking  horse  for 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  hoped  that 
action  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  await  action  on  the  FHA  rate. 
I  refer  the  House  to  page  8  of  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  the  pending  legislation.  On 
this  page  is  a  letter  from  W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  quote  a  portion  of  this 
document: 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  administration's  omnibus 
housing  bill  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  H.R.  14708  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  very  near  future.  That  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HtlD  to 
establish  maximum  interest  rates  to  meet 
mortgage  market  conditions.  Such  rate  in- 
creases as  the  Secretary  might  determine 
would  automatically  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  increase  interest  rates  on  VA-guar- 
anteed  or  direct  loans  up  to  the  maximum 
rate  established  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  should  ac- 
cept Mr.  Driver's  recommendations  and 
await  action  on  the  FHA  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will  have 
full  opportimity  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  interest  rates  when  the  housing  bill 
is  reported  to  the  floor  later  in  the  ses- 
sion. If  a  case  for  higher  interest  rates 
is  firmly  established  in  the  Banking  and 
*  CuiTency  Committee,  then  I  am  sure  that 
this  will  be  reported  to  the  floor.  The 
House  will  have  its  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  this  proposal. 

But  again,  I  contend  that  it  should  be 
done  with  all  the  facts  developed.  This 
is  too  important  an  issue  and  it  affects 
too  many  people  for  it  to  be  done  in 
haste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  remedies 
other  than  high  interest  rates  which  can 
be  used  to  solve  our  housing  problems. 
One  such  remedy  is  Public  Law  89-597, 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
purchase  housing  paper  in  the  open 
market. 

This  legislation  was  passed  in  Septem- 
ber of  1966  and  renewed  in  September  of 
1967.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  be 
required  to  carry  out  this  law  to  the 
fullest  before  we  resort  to  the  type  of 
interest  rate  provision  before  us  today. 
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On  March  18,  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Economic  Committee  released  its  report 
on  the  President's  economic  message.  In 
this  report,  the  committee  referred  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  responsibility  in  the 
housing  area  and  stated: 

We  recommend  renewal  of  the  authority 
given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase  and 
hold  obligations  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  strongly  urge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  use  this  authority  consistent 
with  congressional  Intent. 


The  Veterans'  Administration,  itself, 
has  repeatedly  referred  to  Public  Law 
89-597  and  has  urged  its  use  for  veterans 
programs.  In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration submitted  a  detailed  paper 
which  was  printed  in  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  May  22,  1967. 
The  first  suggestion  contained  in  the  VA 
submission  called  for  'consideration 
should  be  given  to  extending  Public  Law 
89—597  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
House  should  consider  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  law  before  it  resorts  to 
higher  interest  rates.  In  addition,  the 
House  should  consider  an  expansion  of  a 
direct  loan  program  for  veterans  rather 
than  resorting  to  impossibly  high  inter- 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  urge  that  the 
House  delay  action  on  the  VA  interest 
rate  until  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  report  the  administration 
housing  bUl.  Surely,  this  matter  is  im- 
portant enough  for  the  House  to  have  all 
the  facts.  We  are,  in  effect,  being  asked 
to  repeal  part  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  veterans. 
This  is  a  serious  and  far-reaching  step. 
I  realize  that  the  pleas  of  the  builders, 
the  real  estate  developers,  and  the  loan 
makers  have  been  loud  and  numerous 
over  the  past  few  days.  But  let  us  stop 
and  remember  that  this  program  was  de- 
signed, not  for  the  builders,  not  for  the 
money  lenders,  not  for  the  real  estate 
developers,  but  for  the  veteran. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TEAGUE  1  yield  to  me  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  On  our  side  of 
the  aisle  we  only  have  1  hour  for  the 
purposes  of  general  debate  and  we  have 
already  yielded  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  one- 
fourth  of  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
yield  to  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  J  that  our  time 
has  been  already  allotted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  urgent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier  the  VA  and  the  FHA 
housing  programs  are  tied  together  in- 


sofar as  their  interest  rate  is  concerned. 
Now,  remember  this,  my  friends:  this  is 
a  serious  matter.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  tied  together  and  they  conducted 
competition  one  with  the  other  in  com- 
peting for  these  rates  and  for  these  loans. 
However,  by  passing  this  bill  which  is 
presently  under  consideration  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  must 
realize  that  we  are  permitting  them  to 
no  out  on  their  own  and  raise  the  interest 
rates  just  as  high  as  the  market  will  bear. 
No  one  knows  what  will  come  about  as  a 
result  of  this  competition.  In  other 
words,  the  FHA  rate  will  have  to  be 
raised  again  and.  in  turn,  the  VA  rate 
will  be  raised  again,  a  rate  with  which 
the  FHA  will  have  to  compete,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  competition  between  two 
agencies  of  this  Government,  we  will 
find  one  raising  the  interest  rate,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  action  of  the  other  in  rais- 
ing such  interest  rates  even  higher. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  interest 
rate  between  the  FHA  and  VA  has  been 
tied  together  for  the  last  2  years.  Previous 
to  this  time  there  were  variances  between 
the  two  programs  insofar  as  interest  was 
concerned.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  go  ahead  without  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  upon  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  Congress  made  a  mistake  in  not 
tying  them  together.  We  had  a  perfect 
example  of  this  during  World  War  II 
wherein  wages  went  up  and  as  a  result 
thereof  prices  went  up  and  there  was 
that  competition  as  between  which, 
wages  or  prices,  would  go  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TEAGUE]  that  the  gentleman  is  under- 
taking to  adopt  the  same  procedure  here 
in  establishing  this  competition  as  be- 
tween interest  rates.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing  a;,  ex- 
isted during  World  War  U,  and  there 
will  be  no  end  to  it.  The  rates  will  go 
out  through  the  roof.  There  is  no  escape 
from  it.  In  other  words,  with  Government 
money  you  are  putting  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  competition  with 
other  agencies  of  the  same  Government, 
with  Government  money,  in  order  to  try 
to  bid  for  the  same  supply  of  funds. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  announced  they 
are  tightening  up  on  money.  That  means 
that  the  rates  will  go  up  anyway,  and 
this  will  make  it  only  worse. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  would  this  do  to  conventional 
mortgages  where  there  is  no  Government 
guarantee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Naturally,  they  would 
go  up.  They  are  much  higher  now.  They 
would  have  to  go  up.  It  is  competition 
between  agencies  in  most  instances,  al- 
ways Government  money,  the  same  Gov- 
ernment furnishing  the  money  in  com- 
petition with  one  another.  First  one  will 
raise,  and  then  the  other  will  raise.  That 
is  highly  inflationary. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  If  we  do  not  vote  for  this 


bill  what  is  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man as  to  how  we  can  supply  GI  mort- 
gages? , 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  a  suggestion,  and 
I  Avill  offer  it  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. But  whatever  the  gentleman  does. 
I  hope  he  docs  not  vote  for  Government 
agencies  getting  in  competition  with  one 
another  on  interest  rales.  There  is  only 
one  way  that  they  can  go.  and  that  is 
higher  and  his/her.  and  out  through  the 
roof,  until  we  have  the  worst  inflation 
that  we  ever  suffered  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  10477.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
attract  a  greater  flow  of  private  mort- 
pace  capital  into  the  veterans  home  loan 
[Guarantee  program.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  almost  unanimous  ac- 
cord among  interested  groups  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  said  here  earher.  The  major  vet- 
erans' organizations,  associations  of 
mortgage  bankers,  realtors,  home 
builders,  as  well  as  spokesmen  for  the 
administration,  have  endorsed  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  as  necessary  if  the 
liome  loan  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  are 
to  be  meaningful  for  the  returning 
veterans. 
The  bill  has  four  major  provisions. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  groups  he  has  men- 
tioned do  not  include  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans; they  do  not  include  the  Korean 
veterans.  All  of  the  groups  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred  to  have  benefited 
from  these  programs  in  the  past.  We  are 
now  talking  about  interest  rates  in  the 
futue  which  will  be  most  burdensome  on 
these  veterans  from  Vietnam  or  Korea. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  in  error  there,  because 
the  veterans'  groups  that  spoke  to  us 
spoke  for  all  veterans,  and  they  made  no 
distinction  between  wars. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  further, 
let  me  read  the  various  other  groups  that 
endorse  this  legislation : 

The    Home    Manufacturers'    Associa- 
tion. 
The    National    Association    of    Home 

Builders. 

The  National  Association  of  Income 
Savings  Banks. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards. 

The  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations,  and  the  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  League. 

All  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  veteran 
groups  and  the  administration,  endorsed 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  there 
are  about  510.000  boys  in  Vietnam  who 
are  enduring  all  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  war  who  know  nothiirg  about 
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the  proposed  change  in  this  law.  and 
will  not  know  until  they  come  home  and 
possibly  will  be  confronted  with  an  in- 
terest rate  of  7  or  8  percent  on  the  home 
they  desire  to  buy? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  believe  when  the  men 
come  home  from  Vietnam  and  find  out 
all  that  is  in  this  bill  they  will  be  pleased 
with  it  because  it  will  make  homes  avail- 
able to  them,  and  because,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  it  is  not  just  a  bill  that  re- 
lates to  interest;  this  bill  has  four  major 
provisions. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  Government  guarantee  from 
the  present  $7,500  limitation  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  some  500,000  veterans, 
when  they  come  back  here,  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  home  and  that  this  bill  will 
make  that  available  to  him?  What  the 
veteran  is  looking  for  is  a  place  that  he 
can  buy  and  live  in.  Do  you  not  think 
he  is  going  to  be  happy  with  that? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is.  of  course,  absolutely  correct. 
Tliat  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  re- 
turning GI  in  most  instances  will  want — 
a  suitable  and  proper  home. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  House 
subcommittee  now  is  considering  this 
matter  of  interest  rates  and.  of  course. 
we  are  negotiating  now  on  the  lifting  of 
the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

These  gentlemen  who  will  return  from 
Vietnam  will  be  given  consideration,  I 
think  more  equitable  consideration,  when 
they  return  tnan  they  would  under  this 
bill,  because  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will 
hold  down  the  rise  in  the  interest  rate 
ceiling. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  that  respect  that  this  House 
has  waited  for  some  time  for  action  out 
of  the  gentleman's  committee,  and  not 
finding  it  forthcoming,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  act  here. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  First,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
have  nothing  to  do.  except  as  Memt>ers 
of  the  Congress,  with  the  veterans  hous- 
ing program. 

On  matters  that  come  under  our  com- 
mittee we  have  had  very  complete  hear- 
ings. 

I  wish  that  they  would  tell  us  what 
other  hearings  they  are  going  to  handle, 
when  they  are  going  to  meet,  and  whom 
they  are  going  to  call  and  wliat  they 
are  going  to  do,  and  what  they  think 
might  happen  that  would  change  any- 
body's opinion  in  our  committee  on  the 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  he  not  advocate  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  in  veterans  affairs,  because 


the  Veterans'  Administration  interest 
rates  and  FHA  interest  rates  run  con- 
currently, as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
just  pointed  out. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is,  they  do  now. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  always  do.  One 
runs  concurrently  with  Ihe  other.  They 
are  a!mo.=:t  like  ham  and  cr'gs — they  go 
to.^ether. 

I  will  ^^y  to  the  gentleman,  had  he  not 
offered  this  in  this  b-11  today,  we  would 
have  rcque.'-tcd  that  he  come  before  our 
committro,  becau.-c  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  general  has  a 
gre?t  deal  cf  re.<;pcct  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AHairs  to  present  his 
views. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue, the  second  aspect  of  this  bill  would 
permit  the  veteran  to  pay  more  than  the 
appraised  value  of  the  GI  loan  if  he  so 
desires. 

Third,  it  would  vest  in  the  Adminis- 
tiator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  the  authority 
to  establish  a  competitive  rate  of  interest 
on  GI  home  loar.s. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  incorporates 
the  provisions  cf  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
which  would  permit  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  aid  distressed  home 
buyers  who.  after  relying  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  FHA  construc- 
tion standards,  find  structural  defects  in 
their  property.  Increasing  the  guarantee 
from  ?7,500  to  $10,000  alone  will  not  at- 
tract inivate  capital  into  this  area  but  it 
will  bring  the  ridiculously  low  guarantee 
more  in  line  with  the  price  in  today's 
housing  market. 

When  the  existing  maximum  guaran- 
tee of  $7,500  was  approved  in  1950,  the 
average  home  loan  was  only  $7,800.  This 
amount  increased  in  1966  to  $16,500,  and 
the  S7.500  cuarantee  covered  only  45 
percent  of  the  mortgage. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  will  increase  the 
maximum  guarantee  to  $10,000. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  permit  a 
veteran  to  purchase  a  home  under  the 
GI  bill  even  though  the  appraised  value 
is  less  than  the  selling  price  of  the  home. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thd 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  .vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  invite  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
appraised  value  of  a  house  is,  let  us  say, 
S20.000  and  the  seller  wants  $22,000, 
imder  your  provision  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  that  S2,000,  all  right,  and 
get  the  house,  but  the  most  it  will  do  will 
be  this:  The  $2,000  would  have  to  be 
paid  in  cash  in  some  way.  by  either  going 
to  a  loan  shark  and  borrowing  it  or  some- 
thing else.  He  must  either  go  to  a  loan 
shark  and  borrow  or  obtain  the  money 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  TE.AGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  I  under- 
stand the  I'HA  law,  this  is  exactly  the 
provision  of  the  FHA  law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
the  FHA  law.  I  am  talking  about  the 
provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  are  putting 
in  the  same  provision  that  is  present  in 
FHA  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  it  is  wrong  if  it 
Is  in  the  other  law.  It  is  wrong,  because 
what  a  veteran  pays  out  on  a  home,  if 
it  is  interest,  it  should  be  tax  deductible. 
This  provision  makes  it  not  tax  deducti- 
ble. If  it  is  otherwise  provided  in  any 
other  law.  that  law  ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  not  in- 
terest. It  is  part  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  house.  I  say  again  that  the  FHA 
provision  is  just  the  same. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  said  is,  of  course,  true. 
So  if  the  gentleman  criticizes  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill,  he  is  criticizing  what 
is  in  the  FHA  law  now. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  While  we  are  at  this 
point,  is  it  not  true  that  in  1953  we  broke 
the  FHA  interest  rate,  which  at  that  time 
was  4  percent,  and  the  FHA  rate  was 
increased  to  4',.i  percent,  and  has  that 
now  been  brought  up  to  the  6-percent 
level,  there  being  no  legislation  offered 
to  lower  the  interest  rate,  and  having 
now  climbed  1^4  percent,  several  years 
hence  will  it  not  be  up  to  7  or  8  percent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
in  error.  I  respect  his  opinion,  certaiiily, 
but  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  assigning  the 
increase  in  interest  rates  to  the  fact  that 
we  permitted  veterans'  interest  rates  and 
FHA  interest  rates  to  rise  above  4  per- 
cent. Rather  this  is  clearly  a  part  of 
the  general  inflationary  process  which 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  our  gov- 
ernmental spending  policies.  I  think  the 
1 34-percent  increase  was  not  a  cause  but 
the  effect  of  this. 

Under  the  law  today  a  home  loan  can- 
not be  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration if  the  selling  price  exceeds 
the  appraised  value  of  the  home.  In 
most  cases,  a  difference  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  between  the  appraised  value  and 
the  asking  price  serves  as  a  bar  to  the 
veteran  obtaining  the  home  of  his  choice 
with  the  GI  loan.  We  believe  that  a 
veteran,  after  being  informed  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  home — and  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  informed— and  the 
fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantee  is  limited  to  the  appraised 
value,  should  be  free  to  negotiate  the 
price  that  he  wants  with  the  seller. 

As  we  have  just  said,  this  procedure 
has  operated  under  the  FHA  program  for 
a  number  of  years.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor to  set  a  competitive  rate  of  interest 
on  the  VA-guaranteed  home  loans.  To- 
day the  rate  is  backed  at  6  percent,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  private  capital  is 
rapidly  becoming  unavailable,  the  Ad- 
ministrator cannot  increase  it.  Under  the 
law,  the  VA  rate  cannot  exceed  the  cur- 
rently established  FHA  interest  rate  for 
loans  on  single-family  dwellings.  Since 
the  FHA  rate  is  now  set  at  its  statutory 
limit  of  6  percent,  neither  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner nor  the  VA  Administrator  can 
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adjust    the    rates    to    today's    money 
market. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  will  free  the 
Veterans'  Administration  interest  rate 
from  its  tie-in  with  FHA,  thus  permitting 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
exercise  the  discretionary  authority  that 
he  already  has  under  the  law.  and  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  that  discre- 
tionary authority  is  not  limited  to  in- 
creases, but  if  proper  occasion  should 
arise,  would  permit  decreases  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  remedy  the  structural  defects  in 
homes  constructed  under  FHA  or  VA 
standards.  At  the  present  time  the  VA 
and  the  veteran  homeowner  must  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  of  the  builder 
to  effect  repairs  in  structural  defects.  If 
the  builder  is  unable  or  unwilling  or, 
as  frequently  happens,  is  out  of  business, 
then  the  veteran  must  underwrite  the 
cost  of  repair. 

Inasmuch  as  these  properties  receive 
preconstruction  approval  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  inspection  by  the  Government 
during  construction,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  Government  should  assume 
some  responsibility  in  the  event  of 
structural  defects.  Section  4  of  this  bill 
will  permit  the  Government  to  assume 
this  obligation  if  the  builder  fails  to  take 
corrective  action,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  section  of  the  biU  would  cost 
$200,000  in  the  first  year,  a  modest 
amount  for  the  correcting  of  errors  that 
in  many  instances  impose  great  burdens 
upon  the  veterans  who  own  the  homes. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  leave 
with  the  thought  that  the  lid  is  not 
completely  taken  off  interest  rates,  as 
was  earlier  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman].  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  bill  does  fix  authority  in  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  set  these 
rates  where  he  feels  they  should  be  set. 

This  is  an  effort  to  make  money  avail- 
able and  housing  available  to  our  veter- 
ans. After  our  hearings,  we  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  are  convinced  that  un- 
less some  action  is  taken,  this  program 
will  falter  far  more  than  it  is  now,  and 
there  will  not  be  housing  available  for 
our  returning  veterans.  Therefore,  we 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
assurance  did  the  gentleman  receive 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  as  to  what  the  rate  would  be  if 
the  limit  is  taken  off? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  assured  us  that  he 
would  be  as  moderate  and  modest  in  the 
rate  that  was  going  to  be  fixed  as  circum- 
stances warranted.  He,  like  our  commit- 
tee, feels  that  the  main  thing  we  are  after 
here  is  to  put  the  veteran  in  a  proper 
house. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Administrator  then 
gave  no  assurance  as  to  the  rate? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  asked  him  for  none, 
because  we  think  that  a  reasonable  man 
could  not  say  now  what  the  rate  should 
be  after  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Did  the  Administrator 
say  he  would  not  go  above  10  percent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  said  to  the  gentleman, 
we  did  not  ask  for  a  specific  figure.  We 
asked  only  for  the  best  judgment  of  a 
reasonable  man,  which  we  believe  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agree  to  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  rate  of  interest  to  the 
maximum  rate  within  the  State  where 
the  hou.se  is  being  constructed? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  tlmt  I  am  in  a  jxisition  to  agree  to 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  TeagueI  on 
that. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  much 
effect,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  because  if  a  State  has  fixed 
a  statutory  limit,  as  was  said  in  an 
earlier  colloquy  here,  certainly  the  inter- 
est rate  cannot  be  higher  than  that,  and 
I  really  do  not  see  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  con- 
cern is  that  this  legislation  might  de- 
stroy the  GI  program  in  those  States 
where  the  established  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest would  be  less  than  might  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator,  such  as 
in  the  State  I  represent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  :Mr.  Teague]  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  committee  certainly  has  authority 
to  reconsider  this  matter  at  any  time. 
We  have  much  confidence  in  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  disruptive  amendment  to 
the  bill,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
we  are  going  to  follow  it  very  carefully. 
If  this  does  not  work,  it  certainly  will  not 
take  the  committee  very  long  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  things  we  can  deal 
with  in  the  economy.  If  we  let  this 
interest  rate  ceiling  removal  go  into 
effect,  we  can  put  this  -economy  into  a 
tailspin.  and  it  would  destroy  not  only 
the  Veterans'  interest  rates,  but  have  the 
effect  of  raising  all  interest  rates  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  see  objection  to  such 
an  amendment,  but  likewise  neither  do 
I  see  any  great  effect. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring!,  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  10477.  As  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  presiding  over  the  hearings  which 
produced  this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  subcommittee  is  composed  of  the 
Honorable  Ray  Roberts,  the  Honorable 
David  E,  Satterfield  III,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Helstoski.  the  Honorable  Joseph 
y.  Resnick.  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Ayres.  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino,  the 
Honorable  Seymour  Halpern.  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Duncan,  and  the  Honor- 
able Margaret  M.  Heckler.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  hearings  was  good  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
cellent cooperation  and  support  of  the 
subcommittee,  especially  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Ayres  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans'  housing 
program  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  successful  housing  programs  since 
World  War  II.  This  has  been  a  common- 
sense,  businesshke  program  in  which 
there  is  no  element  of  Government  sub- 
sidy. Throughout  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram the  veteran  has  paid  a  going  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  on  the  money  he  has 
borrowed.  If  he  defaults  the  Government 
takes  the  property  and  sets  up  a  debt 
against  it.  The  benefits  of  the  veterans 
home  loan  program  are : 
First.  Little  or  no  downpayment. 
Second.  A  long  payout  term  which  re- 
duces the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment. 

Third.  VA  inspection  on  new  construc- 
tion for  minimum  construction  compli- 
ance. 

Fourth.  VA  appraisal  to  assure  a  fair 
market  value. 

Fifth.  Forbearance  and  assistance  in 
the  event  of  delinquent  payment  or  im- 
minent foreclosure. 

These  are  the  benefits  that  nearly  7>2 
million  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  have  enjoyed  under  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program.  When  we  extended 
the  GI  bill  benefits  to  post-Korea 
veterans,  we  have  given  ehgibility  to  5 
milUon  new  veterans  and  this  number  is 
being  increased  at  the  rate  of  700,000  a 
year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  insure  that  this  new  group  of  veterans 
have  a  chance  to  compete  on  today's 
market  for  available  housing  under  fa- 
vorable terms. 

We  all  deplore  the  fact  that  costs  of 
construction  material,  labor  and  interest 
have  risen.  But  at  the  same  time  so  have 
incomes.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
take  the  ceiling  off  the  interest  rates  so 
that  the  Administrator  will  be  free  to  set 
rates  from  time  to  time  as  are  necessary 
to  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  mortgage 
financing  into  the  veterans'  home  loan 
program.  The  amount  of  guarantee  is  in- 
creased because  the  price  of  housing  has 
increased.  In  fact,  it  has  doubled  since 
1950. 

The  bill  contains  two  other  minor  pro- 
visions. One  would  permit  the  veteran  to 
pay  in  excess  of  the  appraised  value  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  This  puts  the  VA  pro- 
gram on  a  parallel  with  the  FHA  pro- 
gram. This  bill  would  permit  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  under  certain  lim- 
ited circumstances,  to  make  corrections 
of  structural  defects.  It  Is  this  section  of 
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the  bill  that  Involves  the  only  cost  of  this 
legislation— about  $200,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 

bill.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  which  was 
asked  a  few  minutes  ago. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans"  Housing,  does  the  gentle- 
man anticipate  any  limitation  on  the 
removing  of  the  ceiling  on  interest 
ratAP 

The  reason  I  ask  the  gentleman  the 
question  is  we  have  this  matter  before 
our  Banking  and  Currency  Housins? 
Committee  and  we  believe  the  interest 
rates  ought  to  be  given  a  trial,  if  that  is 
necessary  to  be  given,  for  at  least  1  year, 
or  6  months,  putting  the  people  on  rec- 
ord that  the  Administration  must  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  report  to  the 
Congress  whether  it  is  believed  there 
should  be  another  increase  in  interest 
rates. 

Etoes  the  gentleman  not  feel  this  is  a 
proper  approach  in  order  to  properly 
protect  the  veterans  from  being  charcied 
exorbitant  interest  rates  when  they 
come  back  and  are  amontj  those  entitled 
to  buy  houses  under  the  veterans 
program? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  can  only  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  we  did  hold 
extensive  hearings.  We  had  the  advan- 
tage of  testimony  from  the  mortgage 
bankers,  the  reguLir  bar.keis,  savings 
and  loan,  and  all  the  veterans  groups. 
who  endorsed  this  prc;.'rTm. 

I  believe  our  chairman  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  the  committee  is  going  to 
watch  this  particular  item  very  closely. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  .,'entleman  1  additional  min- 
ute for  thi?  purpose  of  answering  a 
question. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  H.'VLEY.  Does  not  the  aentleman 
think  that  what  we  are  actually  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  allow  the  veteran  to  go 
out  into  the  money  market  to  obtain  a 
loan  at  wb.at  is  the  ^oiny:  rate  of  interest 
and  try  to  cut  down  on  some  of  these 
discounts  that  I  understand  in  some  in- 
stances have  gone  to  as  hieh  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  ijrice?  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  it  is  no.'.'  It  is 
to  establisli  something  here  wnere  a  vet- 
eran can  acquire  a  home  and  do  at  the 
going  rate  and  not  have  to  pay  these 
high  discounts  in  order  to  obtain  it'.' 

Mr.  BARING.  The  geiitlenian  from 
Florida  is  correct  on  that.  We  did  hold 
extensive  hearings  on  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[.Mr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  BINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the 
basic  aim  and  purpose  of  this  bill,  more 
particularly  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  home  loan  guaranty  entitlement.  But, 
I  am  opposed,  vigorously  opposed,  to  any 
attempt  to  divorce  the  VA  interest  rate 


from  its  tle-ln  with  the  PHA  Interest 
rate. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  accomplish  two 
objectives: 

First,  it  will  preserve  the  status  quo 
insofar  as  the  interest  rate  on  guaranteed 
and  direct  loans  is  concerned.  The  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  that  can  be  fixed  by 
the  V.^  Administrator  will  continue  to 
have  as  its  ceilin^;  the  currently  estab- 
ILshed  FHA  interest  rate.  Since  the  FHA 
rate  is  currently  set  at  its  statutory  cell- 
ing of  6  percent,  the  'VA  interest  rate, 
under  my  amendment,  cannot  be  In- 
crea.sed  above  the  current  6-percent  in- 
tere.st  rate. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  ex- 
pand the  VA  Administrator's  authority 
to  make  direct  loans  at  the  6-f>ercent  in- 
terest rate  to  include  urban  and  sub- 
urban sectors  of  metropolitan  areas, 
when  he  determines  that  private  capital 
is  not  generally  available. 

Under  the  present  law,  direct  loans  are 
limited  to  rural  areas,  small  cities,  and 
towns  where  private  capital  is  not  gen- 
erally available — my  amendment  will  ex- 
pand this  program  to  include  metropoli- 
tan areas  when  the  VA  Administrator 
derermines  that  private  money  is  not 
•tvaihible  at  6-percent  interest  rates. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  an  in- 
ci-'^a.se  in  interest  rate  will  price  veterans 
out  of  hotLsinc.  let  me  refer  this  House  to 
pjiL'e  2708  of  the  .subcommittee  hearings. 
Jolm  Dervan.  Director  of  Loan  Guaranty 
Service  of  the  VA.  said: 

Certainly.  I  would  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  the  imprest  rate — let's  say 
fnun  6  to  6' J  — will  have  .a  tendency  to  pre- 
clude yomp  veterans  irc>;n  (  btainlng  tinanc- 
nif;  •  •  • 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  support 
:ny  amendment  when  offered  later  on. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

M!'.  FINO.  Of  cour.se.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcjnunittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  £ientleniaa  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 

B.^iRRETT  I. 

Ml-.  BARRETT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  point  out  to 
lis  '.liv'.e  i:i  this  bill  there  is  provision  for 
control  over  discounts  or  points? 

Ml.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
quite  get  the  question  propounded  by  the 
diitiniiui-shed  ''eiitleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  there  anything  con- 
tained in  the  bill  wiiich  lacks  control 

Mr.  FINO.  .'\bout  which  bill  are  we 
tulkiii:^? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  bill  presently  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  veterans'  bill? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  have  reference 
to  control  over  discount  ix)ints  in  this 
le'-hslation. 

Mr.  FINO.  No:  there  is  no  control  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  other  wx)rds.  points 
or  discounts  in  effect  could  still  be 
changed? 

Mr.  FINO.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss a  point  concerning  the  veterans' 
housing  program,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  afternoon,  which  I 
raised  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  my  testimony  of  Febniary  8  of 
this  year. 

H.R.  1220.  which  I  have  introduced, 
amends  section  1810(a)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  loans  for 
cooperative  and  condominium  housing 
units.  It  is  designed  to  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  guarantee  home 
loans  to  veterans  desiring  to  reside  in  co- 
operative apartment  housing  or  condo- 
miniiuns.  In  other  words,  this  would  ex- 
tend the  veterans'  home  loan  guarantee 
program  and  direct  loan  program  to  co- 
operative housing  and  condominiums. 

This  is  particularly  significant  at  this 
time  when  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
.stress  placed  by  the  administration  and 
by  housing  experts  upon  the  concept  of 
homeownership  and  its  value  in  terms  of 
our  society,  in  terms  of  giving  people  a 
stake  in  society  through  homeownership. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  in  our  central  cities 
lliere  are  very  few  single-family  homes; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  pre- 
dominance of  multiple-family  housing. 
Cooperative  housing  and  condominium 
iiousing  is  increasing,  and  can  offer  the 
veteran  substantial  benefits  in  compari- 
son to  both  renting  and  sinsle-familv 
ownership  financed  with  a  conventional 
mortgage. 

By  extending  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration home  loan  guarantee  program  to 
this  kind  of  housing,  the  advantages  of 
liomeownership  will  be  available  to  vet- 
erans of  moderate  means  in  our  central 
cities. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAI^.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague 1 . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  this  up.  However.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
as  well  as  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
wiiicJt  held  these  hearings  is  interested  in 
this  problem  and  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering it.  F'.:rther,  the  committee  real- 
izes that  there  are  some  very  serious 
problems  involved,  for  example,  in  co- 
operative housing  wherein  foreclosures 
take  place  after  certain  individuals  have 
not  made  their  payments.  We  are  study- 
ing the  subject. 

There  has  been,  comparatively,  ^ery 
little  activity  yet  in  this  type  of  opera- 
tion, but  our  committee  is  l::oVins 
into  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  appreciate  the  itatcni'jnt 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  that  his 
committee  is  exam.min?  my  proposal.  It 
is  an  ai'ea  in  which  I  believe  th.e  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  can  do  .'\ 
great  deal  of  good  for  the  veterans  of 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage viable  communities  in  our  cities 
by  giving  urban  veterans  opportunities 
to  benefit  through  this  home  loan  guar- 
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antee  program,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  available  to  them. 

I  thank  the  chairman,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee IMr.  Baring],  for  their  interest  in 
meeting  this  ver>-  clear-cut  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.sc  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
certain  testimony  that  was  given  before 
the  subcommittee.  I  do  this  particularly 
because  of  the  fact  that  our  colleague 
[Mr.  Find]  cited  a  poi'tion  of  it,  and  I  am 
sure,  while  not  intentional,  it  is  out  of 
context. 

Mr.  Dervan.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Director  of  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Service  in  speaking  before  the  commit- 
tee, stated: 

The  average  r.ew-hcme  cost  financed 
through  the  VA  program  last  year  was 
roughly  $19,400.  This  was  the  aver.ipe.  There 
were  houses  priced  less  than  that  and  houEes 
priced  more  than  that. 

Our  program,  or  the  V.-\  program,  is  de- 
signed for  veterans  generally.  It  Is  not  de- 
signed only  for  or  conhned  to  low-income 
veterans  only.  All  veterans  are  entitled  to  the 
loan  benefit  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
their  income  may  be  in  the  middle  or  higher 
brackets;  provided  the  housing  they  select 
for  purchase  is  housing  they  can  aSord. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  di.^pute  the  f:ict 
that  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate — let's 
say  from  6  to  6'-  percent— will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  preclude  some  veterans  from  ob- 
taining financing,  but  these  are  people  wiio 
are  marginal  to  begin  with,  because  the  aver- 
age monthly  pavnieat  increase  involved  in  a 
6-percent  and  6 '.-percent  rate  is  relatively 
modest,  as  I  recall  it. 

To  give  you  an  laea,  on  a  30-year  loan  at 
the  present  time,  the  monthly  payment  nec- 
essary for  interest  and  principal  per  month 
per  thousand  dollars  of  loan  at  6-percent 
rate  is  $6  per  month.  On  a  6'2-i>srcent  in- 
terest rate,  it  is  roughly  $6.33  per  month,  or 
an  increase  cf  33  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 
of  loan. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised 
here  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  pro- 
priety of  our  committee  acting  on  this 
subject.  With  due  deference  to  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  who  say  they  are 
studying  interest  rates,  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter  is  clearly  vested  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  That  is 
why  this  bill  is  before  the  House  at  this 
time,  because  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  are  con- 
cerned with  what  the  veteran  is  going  to 
have  to  pay,  and  we  are  just  as  much 
concerned  with  it  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. We  are  even  more  concerned  that 
the  returning  veteran  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  financing  to  purchase  the  home 
of  his  choice. 

That  is  why  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  reported  this  bUl  to 
the  House. 

There  seems  to  be  some  apprehension 

that  the  Administrator  will  arbitrarily 

set   an   exorbitant   rate    of   interest    if 

given  the  authority  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

During  our  hearings,  the  staff  director 


of  the  committee  asked  this  question  of 
the  Director,  Loan  Guaranty  Service, 
Veterans'  Administration : 

Mr.  Dervan.  in  one  of  the  bills  we  have 
before  us.  we  propose  to  free  the  Adminis- 
trator from  any  ceiling,  to  allow  him  to  act 
on  his  own  di.'^creiion  m  adjusting  interest 
rates.  If  we  were  to  pass  such  a  bill,  took 
the  ceiUns.!  ctf  or  ireod  the  -Administrator 
fr-in  llio  ceilint;  for  a  VA  loan,  without  any 
knowledge  of  wliat  YWh  might  do— and 
there  is  :..omp  !nd. cation  of  problems  over 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee-  - 
could  we  (iepciid  on  the  Adminii,traU)r  mov- 
ing promptly  and  making  a  proper  upward 
adjustment  in  the  interest  rate  or  do  you 
believe  you  would  be  held  down  by  other 
segments  of  the  administration,  iicrhaps  the 
Treasury  or  the  .'Vdminl.strat^ir  «jf  the  Hous- 
inij  .'Agency,  and  not  pernutted  to  make  an 
upward  adjustment  because  the  other 
agency  did  not  do  so':" 

Mr.  Dervan's  response  is  as  follows: 
In  the  past,  Mr.  .Mcadow.s  -  and  it  teems 
to  me  this  also  would  be  the  prudent  pro- 
cedure m  the  future— the  Administrator 
would  eon.sult  with  rcpreteutitivcs  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .Advisti;;,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  Federal  Ho.sLTve  System, 
wiin  representatives  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  and  with  Dr.  Weaver, 
and  with  representatives  irom  the  Trcrsury. 
because  Treasury  unaucin?  lias  an  impact 
on  what  Ls  t:oing  ti  iiappcn  to  the  market 
in  the  immed:al2  future:  .  nd  from  these 
coii.sultation.s  and  the  aggregate  of  data  and 
discussion,  a  decision  would  be  made:  and 
this.  I  believe,  is  what  would  happen  if  the 
bill  were  enacted   ;is  you  suggest  it. 

Hero  is  evidence  v.'hich  was  fivcn  to 
this  committee  which  indicates  very 
clearly  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  reck- 
less operation.  In  fact,  there  may  be  .so 
much  consultation  with  other  responsi- 
ble areas  of  Government,  that  a  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  rate  may  come  too 
slowly. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  complaints  we  mignt 
have  with  the  Administrator  when  this 
bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Of  course  we  have 
a  great  deal  ol  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and.  of  course. 
everybody  appreciates  very  much  the 
haid  work  the  gentleman  does. 

I  wonder  if  tire  gentleman  could  tell 
us  how  many  applications  now  are  wait- 
ing to  get  veterans  a  home  under  the  6- 
percent  interest  rate? 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
ler.gue  I  know  that  a  number  of  appli- 
cations are  now  pending  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. 

But  I  see  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee on  his  feet  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague  1. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question.  The 
application  goes  to  the  lenders  and  it  is 
most  diflScuit  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  say  exactly  how  many  are 
pending. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
altogetiier  impossible. 

We  know  now  that  there  are  11  million 
appUcants  waiting  for  public  housing, 
and  this  is  involved  in  the  interest  rate 
too.  We  are  working  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  work  some  program  out  that 


we  can  bring  here  which  will  be  accept- 
able. The  question  we  ask  those  people, 
as  you  have  pointed  out  who  are  m  favor 
of  removing  the  interest  rate  here — can 
vou  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  the  nmn- 
ber  wlio  will  be  available  to  construct  or 
buy  new  homes  if  the  interest  rate  is 
raised? — luid  we  cannot  get  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Vou  cannot  t'et  an  an- 
swer because  nobody  knows  whether  or 
not  l.nancing  will  be  available.  But  you 
must  give  an  opiwrttmity  to  veterans, 
now  being  separated  at  the  lat*  of  about 
600.000  to  800.000  even--  year,  to  purcha.se 
a  house  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  1  Mr.  Patman  I  has  already  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  incicasing  the 
interest  rate  on  GI  homo  loans.  Accord- 
inglv,  he  will  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, all  designed  to  cma.sculate  the 
bill  before  the  House  today. 

Tl^.e  gentleman  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  authority  of  the  Adminl.strator  of 
Veterans'  .•\ffairs  to  establi-sh  a  competi- 
tive rate  of  interest.  If  this  amendment 
tails,  he  proposes  to  limit  the  Adminis- 
irators  authority  to  a  1-year  period. 
P^inally,  lie  would  have  us  jirohibit  the 
liraciice  of  discounting  notes  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program. 

.'t.II  of  these  amendments.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, .should  the  Hou.se  have  the  poor 
jud.:mcnt  to  approve  them,  v.ill  cause 
the  Veterans'  Administration  liome  loan 
Iiror-ram  to  come  to  a  .screecliinc  lialt. 
The  lorer  will  not  be  the  mortgaee 
banker,  tiie  real  estate  broker,  the  ad- 
minl.stration.  or  the  Congress.  The  lo.ser 
will  be  the  returnmt;  veteran.  I.  for  one. 
have  no  intention  of  i^ermittinc  the 
veteran  liornebuyer  to  .suffer  because  of 
this  shortsightedness.  The  bill  before  the 
House  is  the  product  of  extensive  hear- 
in-js  in  which  all  interested  segments  of 
our  economy  offered  their  views  in  sup- 
port of  this  iegrslation, 

I  will  vote  aga-nst  the  umfndments  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  TexEs. 
and  'vith  equal  enthusiasm  I  will  .sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  m.mutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr,  Pmman], 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  explain,  if  I  am  able  to  do  .so.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  provision  of  the  FHA 
law.  as  broucht  out  by  the  di-stinguishcd 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vcterar..'^' 
Affairs  a  v.-hile  ago  and  this  particular 
'Dill. 

Under  the  FHA  if  a  certain  appraisal  is 
granted  the  person  buyina  the  home  lie 
may  pay  an  additional  amount  within 
the  FHA's  ceiling.  v,-c  will  say  S2.000.  but 
that  amount  goes  into  the  cost  of  the 
mortgage  and  it  is  paid  out.  just  as  the 
interest  is  paid,  and  interest  under  th's 
part  of  the  mortgage  is  tax  deductible. 

But  here  if  you  pay  an  extra  S2.00C  .t 
will  be  paid  by  the  veteran  himself  eitlicr 
borrowing  from  someone  or  from  his 
own  resources — and  that  is  not  tax  de- 
ductible. That  is  a  huge  amount,  Tl.at 
is  a  discrimination  agrinst  the  veteran 
as  compared  to  the  FHA  under  simUar 
and  like  circumstances.  It  is  not  part  of 
the  mortgage. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  because 
lie  has  repeatedly  referred  to  this  tax 
deductible  item.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  explain  what  is  tax  deductible 
when  you  buy  a  house? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  interest  charge  on 
the  mortgage  is  tax  deductible. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  interest  is  deduct- 
ible— yes.  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  rieht.  and  that 
becomes  part  of  the  interest  charge  un- 
der the  FHA — but  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration here  the  way  you  have  it 
it  would  have  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  clos- 
ing and  not  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Very  frankly,  if  you 
make  a  downpayment  on  a  mortgage, 
that  downpayment  is  not  tax  deductible. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Any 
cash  dowftpayment.  whether  VA  or  PHA. 
is  not  a  part  of  the  mortgage  and  does 
not  bear  interest  and  is  not  tax  deduc- 
tible. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  talking  about 
excess  amounts,  not  downpayment.s.. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  !  Mr.  Scott  I . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
add  my  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  It  updates  and  makes  more  real- 
istic the  laws  governing  guarantees  on 
loans  by  veterans  to  purcliase  homes,  and 
to  finance  necessary  repairs,  and  to  rem- 
edy structural  defects  in  home.s  already 
purchased  under  tlie  Veterans'  Housing 
Law. 

In  1950,  when  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration housing  loan  procedures  were 
established,  the  maximum  amount  of 
loans  to  be  guaranteed  was  set  at  S7.500. 
In  the  18  years  since  then,  we  are  all 
painfully  aware  of  tlie  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  housing  that  has  taken  place, 
along  with  the  cost  of  just  about  every- 
thing else.  That  ceiling  is  no  longer  real- 
istic. The  proposed  bill  before  us  today 
would  raise  the  maximum  guarantee  to 
$10,000. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  allowing  the 
Administrator  discretion  to  set  interest 
rates  according  to  the  market  instead 
of  setting  an  arbitrary  6-percent  ceiling, 
is  unfortunate,  but  necessary,  if  loans 
are  to  be  made  to  veterans  at  all  under 
today's  high  interest  rates.  It  is  a  shame 
that  Government  spending,  deficits,  and 
inflation  caused  by  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  high  spenders  in 
the  Congress  have  led  to  these  high  in- 
terest rates,  but  it  would  be  unrealistic 
of  us  not  to  face  facts.  A  veteran  cannot 
get  a  loan  today  without  paying  more 
than  6  percent  in  some  places. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  empowering 
the  Administrator  to  finance  repair  of 
structural  defects  is  a  much  needed  re- 
vision that  has  been  found  necessary 
through  experience  in  the  18  years  since 
these  procedures  were  set  up.  It  is  wise 
to  make  allowance  for  this  contingency. 

Fortunately,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  the  cost  to  the 
Goverrunent  of  these  improvements  in 


the  law  to  assist  veterans  will  be  Insig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion benefiting  men  who  have  served, 
are  serving  and  will  serve  their  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  reported  this  bill  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chahman,  T  yield 
5  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  C.ahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  certainly  the 
bill  as  it  is  presented  to  this  Com- 
mittee, iufofar  as  it  relates  to  an  increase 
of  a  loan  guarantee,  and  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  protection  of  the  veteran 
a'-ininst  dofects  is,  in  my  judgment,  ex- 
cellent legislation,  and  evidences  what 
all  of  us  know  about  the  dedication  of 
the  ^entleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Teague], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair]  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of 
our  country. 

Certainly  I  tlvnk  ili.:-  bill,  if  it  stopped 
there,  would  recci\e  Jie  unanimous  sup- 
povt  of  the  t'ntire  House. 

The  problem,  as  I  sec  it,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  permitting  an  unlimited  increase 
in  interest  rates.  And,  mark  this  well,  it 
is  unlimited.  It  can  go  as  high  as  the 
Administrator  decides  is  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  got  realistic 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
not  going  to  make  any  more  money  avail- 
able for  veterans,  because  money  is  going 
to  yo  to  the  highest  bidder.  You  know 
and  I  know,  today  the  banks  of  our  Na- 
tion are  not  interested  in  mortgage  loans. 
They  do  not  want  to  commit  their  money 
for  long  periods  of  time,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  in- 
terest they  may  charge.  We  have  seen 
develop  in  our  country  today  an  amazing 
innovative  procedure  on  the  part  of 
banks.  They  do  not  raise  the  interest  rate. 
They  now  charge  points  or  discount  fees. 
So  if  you  want  to  borrow  $10,000,  they 
will  give  it  to  you  at  6-percent  interest. 
But  in  order  to  get  the  SIO.OOO,  you  have 
to  give  them  3500.  or  as  they  express  it, 
•5  points."  If  you  add  that  $500  over  the 
period  of  the  mortgage,  you  will  see  what 
you  are  paying  in  interest. 

If  we  in  Congress  want  lo  stop  this 
practice  of  charging  points,  we  can  do  it 
very  simply.  Under  the  law,  as  presently 
written,  it  is  imlawful  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  points.  But  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the 
seller  lo  do  so. 

So  what  happens  when  you  get  an 
FHA  or  a  VA  mortgage  today?  The  per- 
son who  is  applying  for  the  mortgage 
cannot  pay  any  points.  But  whoever  is 
selling  the  property  find  the  banks  will 
not  lend  the  money  on  a  mortgage  unless 
the  points  are  paid;  so  if  they  want  to 
sell  they  must  pay  the  premium  on  the 
money  loaned  to  the  buyer.  Therefore, 
we  are  going  to  find  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  raise  the  interest  rate,  sellers 
are  still  going  to  pay  points,  and  until 
we  eliminate  points  and  discounts  by 
law,  the  sky  will  be  the  limit. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  want 
to  do  something  for  veterans.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
time  and  time  again.  But  I  think  if  we 


want  to  help  them,  there  must  be  a 
better  way.  It  seems  to  me  the  veteran 
returning  today  presents  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity we  have.  These  men  will  be  the 
heads  of  families  and  will  need  housing. 
We  should  provide  them  with  this  hous- 
ing but  not  by  raising  the  costs  to  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
will  the  gentleman  .vicld? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  t'le  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
said  that  there  must  be  a  better  way.  We 
have  been  stniggling  with  this  subject 
for  nearly  20  years.  We  have  tried  out- 
lawing discounts.  We  have  tried  other 
limitations.  We  have  searched  for  a  bet- 
ter way,  every  way  that  I  know  how  and 
evei-y  way  my  committee  knows  how.  If 
the  gentleman  has  a  better  way,  I  wish 
he  would  let  us  know. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  substitute  my  judgment  for  that  of  the 
gentleman,  who,  as  I  have  indicated,  has 
demonstrated  his  interest.  But  it  seems 
to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  thought 
given  lo  several  avenues.  One  I  would 
think  would  be  a  subsidy  for  the  veteran. 
We  subsidize  many  less  worthy  causes. 
Second,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  liaison  and  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween the  committees  of  Congress,  cer- 
tainly the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  maybe  a  new  Home- 
stead law  is  indicated.  The  returning 
veteran  could  be  used  by  our  Government 
in  a  new  experiment  in  homeownership. 
We  should  provide  the  funds  to  insure 
low  cost  but  adequate  housing  for  the 
one  who  needs  it  most — the  returning 
veteran,  about  to  start  a  family,  away 
from  gainful  employment  for  2  years  or 
more,  who  has  a  real  need  for  housing. 
We  lend  money  to  foreign  nations  with- 
out interest  and  sometimes  without  a  re- 
turn of  the  principal.  Why  raise  the  cost 
of  money  to  veterans? 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  removed 
I  can  wholeheartedly  support  this  legis- 
lation: if  it  is  not  I  must  oppose  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  learned  Vet- 
erans' Committee  and  other  veterans' 
interests  in  this  country  should  be  able 
to  come  up  with  some  substantial  plan. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  chairman, 
and  I  think  he  v;ill  agree  with  me,  is 
that  this  legislation  is  not  going  to  make 
.any  more  money  available  unless  there  is 
an  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  bur- 
den placed  on  the  returning  veteran. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  in  this  countrj*  we  have  to  trust 
somebody.  We  had  these  hearings,  and 
we  heard  every  person  and  organization 
who  wished  to  testify.  Every  veterans'  or- 
ganization, and  every  other  witness  testi- 
fied they  thought  this  would  be  putting 
money  mto  the  veterans'  hands.  If  we 
cannot  trust  them,  whom  can  we  trust? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  the  gentleman  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  any  discount 
points? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  tried  that  twice  and  repealed  it,  be- 
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cause  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  situation  is  different,  and  if  we 
do  not  allow  them  to  pay  discounts  or 
points,  they  will  not  get  any  money. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  right.  Therefore 
why  raise  rates? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  nearly  20  years,  and  we  have 
many  billions  in  housing,  and  I  would 
call  that  successful  veterans'  housing. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  in  nearly  all  those 
cases  they  have  paid  pwints. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Not  in  all  cases. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  No,  not  when  money  was 
plentiful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  remember  when 
attorneys  were  paid  money  to  get  PHA 
loans,  and  the  banks  wanted  to  lend 
money,  but  the  banks  now  will  not  lend 
the  money  at  6  percent,  and  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  cannot  get  the 
money,  because  the  banks  are  paying  5 
percent  to  their  depositors.  So  my  point 
is,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  solve 
anything. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  feel  it  would  be  profitable  for 
this  House  to  attempt  as  we  did.  in  the 
past,  to  prohibit  the  discounting  of  vet- 
erans loans,  but  still  let  those  under 
FHA  have  the  benefits,  doubtful  as  they 
are.  of  that  system? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No,  because  that  would 
dry  up  the  money  for  the  veterans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  we  follow  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion,  would  not  that  same 
thing  happen? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  fxjinted  that  out  not 
only  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  increasing 
the"  interest  rate.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  pay,  above  whatever  rate  the  Adminis- 
trator sets,  unless  that  rate  is  in  keepmfi 
with  the  going  price  of  money  on  the 
market,  and  that,  where  I  come  from,  is 
in  the  8-percent  or  9-percent  bracket. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
this  would  give  the  Administrator  the 
right  to  take  away  any  limitation  what- 
ever on  interest  rates. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
the  committee  did  not  at  least  have  some 
top  figure. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Unfortunately,  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
raised  the  question  as  far  as  our  State  is 
concerned.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  a  legal  rate  of  interest  for  loans.  If 
the  Administrator  increases  it  over  6 
percent,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
tells  me  in  our  State  it  would  be  unlawful 
to  lend  money  to  a  GI  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent, so  what  we  could  be  doing  for  New 
Jersey,  where  we  have  a  6-percent  limi- 
tation, is  drying  up  all  money  for  GI 
loans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  bound  by  the  laws  of  every 
single  State. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  if 
an  amendment  would  be  acceptable  pro- 


hibiting the  increase  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  permitted  in  a  State,  and  I  was 
told  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  already 
the  law. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  law  of  the  State,  but  this  means  if 
the  interest  rate  on  GI  mortgages  is  set 
at  6 '2  percent,  there  will  not  be  any  GI 
mortgages  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
having  New  Jersey  specifically  in  mind, 
I  would  like  to  ask  why  there  is  not  some 
limiting  figure  of  8  or  9  percent,  and 
not  just  give  carte  blanche  to  any  interest 
rate  the  Administrator  might  determine. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  great  confidence  in  the  Admin- 
istrator. It  is  not  removing  the  limit  cn- 
tirelv.  State  laws  still  apply.  If  the  inter- 
est rate  is  hicher  in  New  Jersey,  it  Mives 
the  Administrator  the  right  to  have  the 
rate  of  interest  set  so  the  GI  ir.  New  Jer- 
sey and  elsewhere  will  have  thi'  money 
to  buy  a  home. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Would  it  not  be  ixjs- 
sible  to  establish  some  type  of  guideline 
for  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  commit- 
tee will  keep  a  continuing  watch  on  this. 
If  we  think  the  Administrator  is  getting 
out  of  line,  v.e  will  certainly  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Hal- 
pern  1. 

Mr.  IIALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion However,  I  .should  like  to  see  one 
portion  of  the  bill  amended.  I  understand 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  correct 
this  jioint.  It  is  an  amendment  I  fully 
.supported  in  committee  and  intend  to 
support  today. 

In  total.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  superb 
legislation.  Our  committee  painstakingly 
labored  over  this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will 
win  strong  approval  today.  I  trust  that 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  FiNOl  will  offer  will  prevail. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  I  believe 
will  revitalize  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram and  lielp  provide  this  new  group 
of  \'ietnam  veterans  the  .'^ame  hou.sing 
opportunities  that  have  been  enjoyed  by 
veterans  serving  in  World  War  II  and  in 
the  Korean  conflict. 

The  veterans'  housing  r^rcgram  has 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful 
programs.  It  has  been  run  on  a  business- 
like basis  and  its  losses  are  well  below 
conventional  experiences.  More  than  7 
million  veterans  l.ave  obtained  home 
loans  in  the  amount  exceeding  f:70  bil- 
lion. V/c  iiave  never  attempted  to  .sub- 
sidize interest  in  this  program.  The  vet- 
eran has  paid  the  going  market  rate.  The 
benefits  of  the  program  have  been  as 
follows:  low  downpayment.  long  term 
with  low  monthly  payments,  VA  inspec- 
tion and  appraisal,  and  VA  forbearance 
upon  default  or  foreclosure. 


Because  of  the  loiw  interest  rate  ceiling 
of  6  percent,  which  is  not  competitive  on 
todays  money  market,  many  lending 
groups  have  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
gram. Tliose  that  have  remained  have 
been  required  to  charpe  large  discounts 
var>-ing  from  5  to  9  percent  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  interest  rate.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  droixilT  in  new  house 
construction.  In  1967  only  1  out  of  3  of 
the  loans  guaranteed  by  VA  were  fur  new 
houses.  Back  in  1962  the  ratio  was  1  for  1. 
This  bill  will  accomiilish  some  other 
important  objectives.  It  raises  the  amount 
of  guarantee  from  $7,500  lo  $10,000.  This 
is  necessary  to  provide  ijrotection  for 
about  60  percent  of  the  loan  to  insure 
that  \eteran  mortgages  will  move  freely 
in  the  .-,ecnndary  morttacc  market.  The 
price  of  houses  lias  doubled  since  1950 
when  tlie  $7,500  ■■naranU'C  was  set.  The 
increase  to  SIO.OOO  is  in  line  with  the 
increased  cost  of  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  tmpha- 
iiize  that  every  witness  appearing  before 
L'ur  cimmittee  favored  this  bill.  Tlierc 
was  only  one  note  of  di.sstnt  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  filed  by  a  labor  orf;anization. 
Major  jjortions  of  this  bill  h.ave  been 
recommended  by  the  admini.'^tration.  and 
insofar  a.s  the  interest  rate  .-section  of  the 
bill  is  concerned.  I  understand  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  reported  a  bill  v.hich  removes 
the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  from  both 
VA  and  FHA  loans.  A  veteran  could  still 
borrow  under  FHA  is  he  chooses. 

This  leci.slation  was  mad  the  first 
order  of  bu.siness  by  the  committee  for 
a  good  reason.  The  veterans'  housing 
l)rogram  is  staenate.  We  liope  to  take 
action  to  revitalize  it  in  lime  lo  get  .some 
results  m  this  building  .season. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  serve  to  improve 
the  mortgage  flow  and  level  of  activity  in 
the  veterans'  housiiiL:  program,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  .simport  the 
bill  PS  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  interest 
limitation  makes  completely  inpfTcctive 
the  veterans'  loan  jjrogram.  I  want  our 
\eter?ns  to  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  new- 
homo.  To  do  this  ve  must  be  competitive 
on  interest  lates. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wsnt 
n  ex:jrcs';  mv  .'-trcna  .'■upport  today  for 
H.R.  10477.  a  liill  th.-it  would  overliaul 
the  antiquated  machinery  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  now  use  in 
administering  guaranteed  home  loans. 

Section  I  of  thi.s  bill,  aimed  at  making 
the  home  loan  guarantees  (iffered  to 
veterans  commensurate  v.ith  today's 
homr  prices,  would  rai.se  the  maxiir.um 
guarantee  from  S7.500  lo  SIO.OOO.  Since 
1950.  when  ihe  inxsent  S7.500  ceiling 
was  established,  the  averace  home  lean 
];as  junipcd  from  S7.800  to  over  S17.00n. 
Each  year  the  perccnlaae  of  a  home  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  VA  !:ns  dwindkxi. 
Each  year  it  has  beco.-!'.?  less  and  less 
merningful.  In  1950.  statistics  indicate, 
the  S7.500  maximum  guarantee  was 
more  than  enough  to  cover  60  percent  of 
a  veteran's  home  loan — the  maximum 
I^ercentage  under  the  law.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  cuarart^e  covers  a  mere  40 
percent  of  the  average  loan  Designed  to 
lienor  t'ne  original  intent  of  the  home 
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loan  guarantee,  section  I  of  H.R.  10477 
would  make  this  guarantee  meaningful 
for  the  veterans  seeking  to  buy  homes  in 
today's  market. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  allow  a 
veteran  to  secure  a  guarantee  on  his 
hoine  loan  even  though  he  pays  a  price 
higher  than  what  the  VA  deems  the 
••reasonable  value"  of  the  property.  The 
VA  guarantee  and  responsibility,  iiow- 
ever,  would  not  exceed  this  appraised 
reasonable  value.  Many  veterans  shop- 
ping for  homes  in  the  inflated  market  of 
the  1960's  cannot  get  guarantees  because 
the  prices  they  must  pay  appear  too 
high.  H.R.  10477  would  set  right  this  in- 
justice, giving  veterans  the  discretion  to 
buy  homes  at  whatever  price  they  think 
fit  without  jeopardi2ing  the  home  loan 
program. 

Aimed  at  clearing  away  the  obstacles 
that  ••tight  money"  throws  in  the  path  of 
veterans  seeking  home  loans,  section 
III  of  H  R;  10477  would  give  the  VA  Ad- 
miiustraldi'  authority  to  set  an  interest 
rate  at  whatever  level  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  meet  loan  market  demands.  Cur- 
rently the  interest  rate  may  not  exceed 
6  percent — a  rule  that  has  greatly  in- 
convenienced veterans  in  periods  of 
tight  money  and  rising  interest  rates. 

Section  IV  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  give  the  VA  Administrator  power 
to  help  veterans  who  find  structural  de- 
fects in  their  homes — provided,  of  course, 
that  the  homes  were  built  under  VA  or 
FHA  construction  standards.  Under  tiie 
provisions  of  section  IV  the  Adminis- 
trator could  authorize  the  correction  of 
any  defects,  the  payment  of  the  owner's 
claims,  or  the  purchase  of  the  home 
itself. 

The  need  for  all  four  sections  of  H.R. 
10477  is  clear  and  pressing.  I  urge  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ED'WARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  ';he  problem  of  tight  mort- 
gage money,  and  have  come  to  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  that  action  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  relieve  the  unnatural 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  VA-  and  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages.  The  high  discount  rates 
presently  required  serve  to  deprive  the 
seller  of  too  large  a  part  of  his  equity,  and 
deprive  the  buyer  of  suitable  mortgage 
money. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  housing 
law  amendments,  which  have  come  be- 
fore us  for  a  vote  today,  provide  relief  for 
this  situation  by  allowing  greater  flexi- 
bility in  setting  interest  rates  for  VA 
mortgages.  These  amendments  would 
grant  the  VA  Administrator  discretion 
to  set  an  interest  rate  at  whatever  level 
he  determines  is  necessary  to  meet  loan 
market  demands.  Such  discretion  is  cru- 
cial if  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to 
continue  providing  financial  assistance  to 
the  veteran  interested  in  buying  a  home. 

These  amendments  would  further  ben- 
efit the  veteran  by  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  home  loan  guar- 
antee, so  that  it  can  correspond  more 
accurately  with  the  prices  in  today's 
home  market. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
essential  to  the  good  health  of  the  real 
estate  business,  the  homebuilding  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  prospective  veteran  home 


buyer.  I  urge  you  all  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  request  your  sup- 
port at  this  time  for  a  similar  measure 
I  have  introduced  to  provide  flexible  in- 
terest rates  for  mortgages  insured  by  the 
FHA.  My  bill,  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, would  combine  with  H.R.  10477,  to 
provide  much-needed  relief  by  allowing 
FHA  and  VA  imorest  rates  to  be  adjusted 
as  nece.ssary  to  irieet  the  mortgage 
market. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
'aoi>e  the  House  v.ill  .nve  speedy  approval 
10  H.R.  10477  and  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  clear- 
-.ng  the  bill  iov  the  President,  so  that 
the  veterans  who  are  returning  from 
Vietnam  will  be  able  to  use  the  housing 
benefit  wliich  was  autiiorized  for  them 
in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  as  we  all  know,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  adjustments  to 
the  interest  rate  under  the  veterans' 
home  loan  programs  since  the  period 
immediately  following  'World  'War  II.  All 
of  these  adjustments  have  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  interest  rates  com- 
petitive with  rates  ijermitted  under  other 
programs  and  to  make  the  home  loan 
program  for  veterans  meaningful.  There 
is  little  i)oint  in  providing  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  a  veteran  if  he  is  unable  to  go 
to  a  lender  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
iliat  lender  in  the  u ranting  of  a  loan. 

Enactment  of  H.R  10477  will  permit 
tlie  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
adjust  interest  rates  to  meet  changing 
market  conditions  in  tlie  money  market. 
thus  making  tliis  program  a  meaningful 
one,  but  other  features  of  the  bill  will 
perhaps  be  of  even  more  imiwrtance. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  from  S7.500  to  $10,000  is  an 
extremely  important  feature  of  the  bill, 
since  it  is  the  .guarantee  of  the  loan  which 
has  permitted  lenders  to  grant  loans  to 
veterans  with  small  downpayments.  In 
point  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
accruing  to  veterans  because  of  the  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loan  programs  has 
been  that  because  of  the  guarantee  he 
may  purchase  a  home  with  a  small  down- 
payment  or  no  downpayment.  thus  per- 
mitting homeownership  in  cases  v.- here 
It  otherwise  would  not  be  possible.  It  is 
not  low  interest  rates  which  have  made 
the  program  a  meaningful  one  for  veter- 
ans, but  rather  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  guarantee  of  a  portion  of  his  loan. 
It  has  not  been  necessary  for  a  veteran 
to  wait  for  years,  until  he  has  accumu- 
lated funds  sufficient  for  him  to  obtain  a 
conventional  or  FHA  loan,  before  he  can 
purchase  a  home.  This,  coupled  with  the 
advantage  to  the  veteran  in  purchasing 
a  home  subject  to  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's appraisal  and  inspection,  has  been 
truly  the  feature  of  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  which  Iras  been  of  major 
importance  to  individual  veterans  seek- 
ing to  purchase  homes  under  the  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Ciiaiiman,  I  hope  there  will  'oe  no 
delay  in  enactment  of  H.R.  10477,  so  that 
veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  will 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  purchase 
a  home  for  their  families  as  did  veterans 
Ox  'World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
interest  rate  on  VA-insured  mortgages 
is  raised  here  today,  we  eliminate  thou- 
sands of  our  veterans  from  the  GI  hous- 
ing program. 

No  one  questions  this  fact.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  itself,  fully  ad- 
mits that  an  interest  rate  increase  will 
eliminate  veterans  from  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
John  M.  Dervan,  Director,  Loan  Guar- 
anty Service  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Here  is  his  statement  which 
appears  on  page  2708  of  the  liearings 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 

Certainly.  I  would  not  dispute  the  fact 
tliat  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate — lefs 
say  from  6  to  6' 2  per  cent — will  have  a 
tendency  to  preclvide  some  veterans  from 
obtaining  financing,  but  these  are  people  who 
are  marginal  to  begin  with. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  VA 
means  by  a  •"marginal"  veteran.  But  I 
presume  that  these  veterans — marginal 
or  not — have  given  as  much  to  their 
country  as  their  more  well-to-do  com- 
rades. 

When  I  voted  for  the  VA  programs.  I 
did  not  realize  that  we  would  be  eliminat- 
ing this  so-called  marginal  veteran  from 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  justify  a 
class  system  for  our  VA  programs.  This 
VA  interest  rate  increase  should  not  be 
considered  until  there  is  a  program 
which  will  provide  all  veterans  with 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  housing.  We 
cannot  justify  a  program  only  for  the 
well-to-do  veteran. 

Likewise.  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  in  urging  the 
House  to  give  our  subcommittee  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  full  facts  on 
the  question  of  interest  rates  and  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages.  Our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Bill  Barrett,  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  setting  up  the  housing 
hearings.  He  is  moving  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  the  facts  consistent  with 
orderly  legislative  processes. 

This  is  a  big  step  we  are  asked  to  take 
here  today  and  I  think  it  is  foolhardy  for 
the  House  to  consider  this  matter  when 
the  facts  are  still  being  developed.  At 
some  point  we  are  going  to  have  to  an- 
swer to  these  veterans.  And  when  we  do  I 
hope  we  can  say  that  we  acted  with  due 
consideration  and  with  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this 
House  well  knows,  the  low-income  groups 
are  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Not  only  are  they  carrjing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  in  combat,  but  they  are 
the  first  victims  of  every  Federal  cut- 
back in  domestic  programs. 

Today  we  have  a  proposal  before  us  to 
add  a  new  burden — higher  interest 
rates — on  the  low-income  families  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  simple  and  concrete  eco- 
nomic fact  that  an  increase  in  the  VA 
interest  rate  will  price  the  low-income 
veterans  out  of  this  program. 

The  hearing  record  contains  a  direct 
admission  from  the  VA  that  this  is  the 
case.  It  is  shameful  that  this  bill  for 
higher  interest  rates  is  brought  to  the 
floor  without  even  a  suggestion  of  a  pro- 
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gram  for  these  low-income  veterans  who 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  finance  a  VA- 
insured  mortgage. 

When  I  voted  for  this  GI  housing  pro- 
gram, I  anticipated  that  every  veteran 
would  share  equally  in  the  benefits.  I  did 
not  cast  my  vote  solely  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  the  veteran  wlio  would  afford  high 
interest  rates.  If.  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  higher  interest  rates  are  re- 
quired, then  this  Congress  must  provide 
for  the  low-income  veteran  who  cannot 
afford  these  higlier  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  already  great 
unrest  among  the  low-income  citizens  of 
this  country.  There  is  a  great  feehng 
among  them  that  they  are  indeed  the 
forgotten  people.  And  this  legLslation 
before  us  today  lends  credence  to  this 
growing  belief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sacrifices  of  our  war 
veterans  are  not  based  on  their  economic 
status  in  life.  The  veteran  who  comes 
from  the  low-income  family  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  gives  as  much  to  his  country 
as  the  soldier  from  the  silk  stocking  dis- 
tricts And  this  veteran  has  every  right 
to  share  equally  in  the  benefits. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  high  interest  pro- 
\1sions  of  H.R.  10477  should  be  deleted. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H_R. 
10477.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  make  private  capital  available  to  the 
returning  veteran  so  that  he  can  readily 
obtain  financing  to  purchase  a  home 
under  the  GI  bill. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  guarantee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  $7,500  to  SIO.OOO 
as  provided  in  section  1  of  the  bill:  and, 
second,  by  permitting  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set  the  interest 
rate  at  whatever  level  is  competitive  or 
necessary  to  attract  a  reasonable  amount 
of  mortgage  investment  funds  into  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program. 

Now,  I  have  carefully  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  interest- 
rate  question.  As  a  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  I  listened  to  argu- 
ments of  the  experts  in  the  lending  busi- 
ness and  the  housing  industry  who  told 
us  that  other  avenues  of  investment  have 
become  equally  or  more  attractive  than 
GI  home  loans  and  provide  a  better  yield 
on  the  investment.  Even  conventional 
mortgage  loans  are  yielding  S^i  percent 
or  higher  on  the  national  average.  In 
short,  lenders  can  make  more  money  by 
investing  in  areas  other  than  GI  home 

loans.  _ 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  extremely  reluctant  to  saddle  a  vet- 
eran home  buyer  with  increased  costs, 
however  minimal  they  may  be. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  current 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration make  necessary  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  this  bill.  If.  however,  the 
returning  veteran  is  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  a  home  under  the  GI 
bill,  these  measures  must  be  adopted. 

After  much  thoughtful  analysis.  I  have 
concluded  that  approval  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  represents  a  more  desirable  al- 
ternative for  the  veteran  home  buyer.  If 
we  fail  to  vest  the  Administrator  with  the 
authority  to  establish  a  competitive  in- 
terest rate  on  GI  loans,  as  set  forth  in 


this  bill,  then  we  have  forced  the  veteran 
home  buyer  into  the  very  situation  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  for  him.  We  will  have 
forced  him  to  seek  financing  in  the  con- 
ventional loan  market  with  its  higher  in- 
terest rates,  greater  downpayment.  and 
shorter  term  loan  with  higher  monthly 
payments. 

The  voung  man  returning  from  war. 
Mr.  Chairman,  de.serves  better  treatment 
than  this.  Therefore.  I  will  support  H.R. 
10477. 

Mr    AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day. This  bill  as  amended  will  increase 
the  Federal  Government'.<=  guarantee  on 
veterans'  home  loans  from  its  present 
$7  ,500  to  ?12.500.  It  will  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  the 
necessarv  authority  to  establish  a  com- 
petitive rate  of  interest  on  these  loans. 
Additionally,  it  will  permit  the  veteran 
to   obtain   the   Government-guaranteed 
loan,  even  when  he  agrees  to  pay  more 
than  the  appraised  price  of  the  prop- 
ertv.  This  authority,  incidentally,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  procedure  followed  in  the  FHA 
program.  We  have  frequently  seen  cases 
of  veterans  being  unable  to  obtain  the 
Government  guarantee  because  the  ask- 
ing  price  of  the  property,  which  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay,  exceeded 
the  Veterans'  Administration  appraisal 
price   by   a   few   htmdred   dollars.   This 
provision  of  the  bill  will  improve  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration   home  loan   pro- 
gram. ,     ■  ,  ^■ 

The  principal  thrust  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  make  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program  a  healthy  one  with  a 
free  flow  of  private  mortgage  capital  into 
the  program. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  approved  a 
loan  guarantee  program  for  veterans  of 
the  current  conflict,  that  was  similar  to 
the  program  available  to  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Nation's  earlier  wars.  Un- 
fortunatelv.  the  inflation  that  now  besets 
our  Nation  has  practically  dried  up  the 
sources  of  mortgage  financing  that  are 
essential  to  this  program. 

Under  existing  law,  the  interest  rate 
on  GI  loans  cannot  exceed  its  current  6- 
percent  rate.  Because  of  this  statutory 
ceiling  the  VA  interest  rate  has  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  yield  on 
other  investments.  As  a  result,  GL  mort- 
gage money  is  not  available. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  will 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administrator  to 
establish  a  maximum  interest  rate  at 
whatever  level  he  feels  may  be  necessary 
to  attract  mortgage  financing  into  this 
important  program.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  enacted  into  law.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  the 
action  of  the  89th  Congress  in  approving 
a  veterans'  housing  program  will  be 
meaningless,  because  the  veteran  will  be 
imable  to  obtain  the  financing  necessary 
to  purchase  a  home. 

As  the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  testimony  of  mortgage 
bankers,  housing  industrj-  spokesmen,  the 
major  veterans  organizations,  and  the 
administration.  Every  witness  shared  my 
conviction  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century  homes  for  veter- 


ans  of    the    Aimed   Forces   have    been 
linancod  through  VA-guaranteed  home 
loans.    Tlnoughout    that    long    history, 
both  .statutoi-y  and  administrative  ceil- 
int'-  have  been  in  force  over  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loans.  Tlio  .statutory  rate  has 
been  rai.sed  on  .six  occasions:  the  maxi- 
mum rates  have  been  in  effect  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  about  3  months  on 
two  ooca.sions.  to  nearly  10  years  between 
1948  and  1958.  Over  the  last  15  years  or 
so  the  maximum  rates  have  been  raised 
on  five  occasions,  yet  the  mortgages  have 
been   discounted  -so   that  lenders  could 
obtain  a  vie-ld  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
maximum.  And  over  :he  years,  when  the 
statutory  ceiling  ha,s  been  held  at  arti- 
ficiallv  low  levels,  the  importance  of  VA 
mortgages  has  declined  in  the  total  mar- 
ket,  much   as  FHA   insured   mortgages 
have  diminished  in  compari-son  to  other 

financing. 

The  VA  mortgage  rate  ceiling  .sets  an 
artificial  barrier  to  competing  in  terms 
of  return  to  investors  for  the  money  that 
investors  can  allocate  to  housing  or  to 
other  uses,  A  small  part  of  the  capital 
market  faces  a  major  obstacle,  efected 
by  legislation,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  market  is  comparatively  free  of  stat- 
utory restrictions  on  the  rates  which  can 
be  offered  as  inducements  to  investors. 

Removing  the  ceiling  on  VA-mortgage 
rates  will  make  this  form  of  home  finance 
competitive  with  other  investments.  Fur- 
ther it  will  encourage  the  States  which 
still  impose  antiquated  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  loans  to  remove  them,  and  the 
whole  market  for  capital  will  operate 
openly  in  terms  of  prices. 

Home  buyers  and  builders  will  be  freed 
from  the  •iwint"  system,  the  discounting 
of  mortgages,  which  has  raised  home 
prices  created  ill  will  among  all  parties 
to  the  transaction,  and  made  the  terms 
of  this  method  of  financing  so  uncertain 
as  to  injure  both  buyer  and  seller.  With 
the  rate  ceilins  removed,  the  price  of  a 
house  will  not  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
seller  can  pay  a  fee  to  provide  part  of 
the  lender's  return.  Bargaining  over 
prices  and  over  rates  of  interest  can  be- 
come .separate  and  open,  with  benefit  to 
buver.  seller,  and  lender. 

With  the  ceiling  on  the  VA  rate  re- 
moved, the  tendency  of  statutory  ceihngs 
to  .serve  as  floors  under  actual  rates  will 
be  at  an  end.  In  times  of  more  plentiful 
flow  of  savinc;s  to  lenoina  institutions.  VA 
rates  can  become  truly  flexible,  fall  to 
lower  levels,  and  encourage  timely  build- 
ing and  buying  of  homes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  veter- 
ans' housing  program  has  been  one  of 
the  best  investments  that  this  country 
ever  made  for  its  citizens.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  default 
has  been  considerably  less  than  1  per- 
cent Tlie  veteran  home  buyer  has  proved 
himself  over  the  last  25  years  to  be  a  most 
responsible  individual,  and  I  am  more 
than  happv  to  join  with  others  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  10477  which  speaks  to  a 
new  set  of  circumstances  which  face  the 
veterans  of  this  country-,  particularly 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  homes.  By  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  guarantee 
which  is  now  at  57.500  to  the  maximum 
of    $12,500    is   simply    to   recognize   the 
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changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  price 
of  homes  since  the  $7,500  was  set  in  1950. 
I  also  support  the  discretionary  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
interest  rate  as  market  conditions  require 
in  order  for  a  veteran  to  be  able  to  obtain 
money  from  commercial  sources  on  a 
prompt  basis.  The  average  interest  rate 
on  new  home  loans.  I  am  told,  is  slightly 
less  than  7  percent,  and  I  think  a  manda- 
toiT  ceiling  of  6  percent  on  VA  loans  is 
unrealistic.  It  is  obvious  that  not  much 
in  the  way  of  guaranteed  loans  can  be 
expected  as  long  as  the  ceiling  remains 
at  6  percent.  We  must  be  careful  to  keep 
these  interest  rates  low.  and  I  believe  this 
bill  does  Uiat  by  recognizing  the  limits  in 
each  State,  and  by  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee. 

If  there  appears  to  be  any  distortion 
of  interest  rates,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Olin  Teague,  has  assured 
us  that  .he  would  submit  amendatory 
legislation-at  once.  The  point  is,  we  have 
to  risk  an  increase  in  interest,  or  else  we 
realistically  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that 
little  money  will  be  available  for  loans. 
I  personally  want  money  available  for 
the  veterans  to  borrow  and  build  a  home 
of  their  own. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  for  brinRing  the  bill 
to  the  floor  today.  I  think  its  passage  is 
absolutely  essential  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  veterans  of  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  ^ill  which  I  believe  will 
revitalize  the  veterans'  housing  program 
and  will  help  to  provide  this  new  group 
of  Vietnam  veterans  the  same  housing 
opportunities  that  have  been  enjoyed  by 
veterans  servuig  in  'World  War  II  and  in 
the  Korean  conflict. 

I  am  informed  that  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  are  being  discharged  at 
the  rate  of  700,000  a  year. 

The  veterans'  housing  program  lias 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  most  success- 
ful programs.  It  has  been  run  on  a  busi- 
nessUke  basis  and  its  losses  are  well  be- 
low conventional  experiences.  More  than 
7  million  veterans  have  obtained  home 
loans  in  the  amount  exceeding  $70  bil- 
lion. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  subsidize 
interest  in  this  program.  The  veteran 
has  paid  the  going  market  rate.  The 
benefits  of  the  program  consist  of  low 
downpayment,  long  term  with  low 
monthly  payments.  VA  inspection  and 
appraisal,  and  VA  forbearance  upon  de- 
fault,of  foreclosure. 

Because  of  the  low  interest  rate  ceiling 
of  6  percent — which  is  not  competitive  on 
today's  money  market — many  lending 
groups  have  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
fv.un.  Those  that  have  remained  have 
been  required  to  charge  large  discounts 
varying  from  5  to  9  percent  in  various 
sections  of  the  counti-y  to  make  up  tiie 
deficiency  in  the  interest  rate. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  drop  off 
in  new  house  construction.  In  1967  only 
1  out  of  3  of  the  loans  guaranteed  by 
VA  were  for  new  houses.  Back  in  1962 
the  ratio  was  1  for  1.  We  need  to  stim- 


ulate new  housing  construction  so  that 
this  new  group  of  veterans  will  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  get  a  new  house  if 
tliey  desire  one. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  some  other 
important  objectives.  It  raises  the 
amount  of  guaranty  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000.  Tliis  is  npccs.sary  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  GO  percent  of  the  loan 
to  in.sure  tiiat  veteran  mortgages  will 
mo\c  freely  in  ihe  secondary  mortgage 
market. 

Tiie  price  of  houses  lias  doubled  since 
1950  wlien  the  $7,500  guaranty  was  set. 
Tlie  increase  to  $10,000  is  in  line  with 
the  increased  cost  of  housing.  This  pro- 
vision will  make  VA  mortgages  more 
competitive  in  the  secondary  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
pliasize  that  every  witness  appearing  be- 
fore our  committee  favored  this  bill. 
There  was  only  one  note  of  dissent  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  filed  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Major  portions  of  this  bill  have  been 
recommended  by  the  administration,  and 
insofar  as  the  interest-rate  section  of 
the  bill  is  concerned.  I  understand  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  Senate  has  reported  a  bill  which 
removes  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  from 
botii  VA  and  FHA  loans. 

This  lectislation  was  made  the  first 
order  of  business  by  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  good  reason.  The 
veterans'  housing  program  has  become 
stagnate.  We  hope  to  take  action  to  re- 
vitalize it  in  time  for  the  forthcoming 
building  season. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  serve  to  im- 
prove the  mortgage  flow  and  level  of 
activity  in  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congtcss  assembled,  Thcit  (a) 
section  niO(C)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "JT.SOO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   •$10,000". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing Che  right  to  object.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section.  After  the  amend- 
ment is  passed  on  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  conclude  the  reading  of 
the  first  .section  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lb)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1811(d)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •$7,600" 


each   time   It   occurs   and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■•$10,000'. 

AMENDMENT    OFf-ERED    BY    MR.    SAYLOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Savior:  On 
page  2.  lin?s  2  and  5.  after  ■thereof  strike 
out  ■'ilO.OOO"  and  Insert  ■012,500." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  increase 
from  S7,500  to  $12,500  the  amount  of 
guarantee  for  any  GI  loan.  The  commit- 
tee increased  the  amount  by  $2,500,  from 
$7,500  to  $10,000. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  report  indi- 
cates that  the  average  home  which  a  GI 
is  buying  today  has  increased  in  price 
almost  three  times  the  amount  that  was 
paid  when  the  original  GI  loan  program 
was  passed.  The  testimony  before  our 
committee  indicated  the  average  price  of 
the  home  guaranteed  during  the  past 
year  was  approximately  $20,000.  That  is 
the  average:  some  -R-ere  higher  and  some 
were  lower. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  save  some  time,  so  far 
as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
of  the  gentleman's  statement,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  2,  immediately  after  line  5,  Insert! 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"'(4)  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  ■within 
whose  district  the  property  securing  any  loan 
made  under  this  section  Is  located  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  purchase 
such  loan  at  par  from  the  Administrator.' 

"SEC.  3.  Section  1803(c)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
',  and  in  the  case  of  any  loan  made  under  sec- 
tion 1810  or  1811.  such  rate  shall  not  exceed 
3  percent  per  annum'  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  therefor." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
attempts  to  deal  with  providing  money 
for  the  housing  market  for  veterans.  It 
also  deals  with  interest  rates.  We  are 
dealing  with  both  here.  This  amendment 
deals  witii  both.  This  amendment  makes 
more  money  available.  This  amendment 
reduces  the  rate  of  interest  3  percent  in 
the  orthodox  way.  This  will  let  the 
monetary  authorities  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  controlling  the  volume 
of  money  and  interest  rates  make  these 
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loans.  Therefore,  they  would  have  money 
for  mortgages  and  they  would  have  a 
reasonable  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist  that  my  amend- 
ment is  germane. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  relates  basically  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  imposes  addi- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities  on  that 
board.  There  is  no  reference  to  that 
board  in  this  bill.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is 
clearly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further? 

I  am  siu-e  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  be  in  the  position  here  where  lie  would 
deny  veterans  the  opportunity  to  get 
money  and  further  to  get  it  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  what  the  bill  before 
us  in  its  present  form  would  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  lower  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reg- 
ular order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Bennett).  The 
Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1.  We  are  not  now 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
but  the  germaneness  of  this  amendment. 
There  is  no  reference  in  this  bill  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Therefore  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill 
and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1810(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  loan  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran 
for  such  property  or  for  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, repairs,  or  alterations,  does  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  value  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator;  and,"  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"After  the  reasonable  value  of  any  property, 
construction,  repairs,  or  alterations  is  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (5),  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
notify  the  veteran  concerned  of  such  deter- 
mination. ' 

(b)  Section  1822(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1810,  1812, 
1813.  or  1818  of  this  title,  or  made  under 
section  1811  or  1818"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1812  or  1813". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1803(c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ":  except  that  such  rate  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  that  in  effect  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fmo:  On  page 
2.  line  24.  strike  out  all  of  section  3  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
1811  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  housing 
credit  under  section  1810  of  this  title  is  not 
and  has  not  been  generally  available  to  vet- 
erans li^ving  in  rural  areas  or  in  small  cities 


and  towns  in  or  near  large  metropolitan 
areas  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  scarcity 
of  such  credit  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpoee  of  this  section  to 
provide  housing  credit  lor  veterans  living  in 
such  rural  areas,  small  cities  and  towns,  as 
well  as  in  such  metropolitan   areas. 

■•'lb)  Whenever  the  .Administrator  finds 
that  private  capit.il  is  not  generally  avail- 
able in  any  rural  .irfa.  sm;ill  city  or  town,  or 
an  urban  or  suburban  .sector  of  ii  metro- 
politan area  for  the  financing  of  loans  guar- 
anteed under  section  1810  of  this  title,  he 
shall  designate  such  rural  area,  small  city  or 
town,  or  sector  of  such  metropolitan  area  as 
a  "housing  credit  shortage  .irea".  He  shall 
make,  or  enter  into  commitments  to  make, 
to  any  veteran  eligible  tinder  this  title  a  loan 
lor  any  or  all  of  the  purposes  listed  in  sec- 
tion ISlOia)  in  such  area.'  " 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  earlier  remarks  in  general 
debate,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  set  up  a  program  whereby  our 
Nation's  veterans  are  guaranteed  6- 
percent  home  loans. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  bill  before 
us  today — not  because  it  increases  the 
Federal  Government's  guarantee — not 
because  it  permits  a  veteran  to  pay  more 
for  a  home  than  its  appraised  value — 
but  because  it  divorces  the  VA  interest 
rate  from  its  tie-in  with  the  FHA  inter- 
est rate  and  because  it  authorizes  the 
VA  Administrator  to  increase  the  inter- 
est rate  on  GI  home  loans  above  the 
current  6-i3ercent  interest  rate. 

I  sincerely  and  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  keep  the  6-percent  ceiUng  and 
make  sure  that  all  veterans  can  get  home 
loans  at  this  rate  of  interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
testimony  presented  by  mortgage  bank- 
ers, realtors,  builders  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  interest  rate 
in  order  to  attract  private  capital  into 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program. 

If  we,  by  congressional  action,  sanc- 
tion the  establishment  of  an  interest 
rate  that  is  so  high  that  some  States 
view  it  as  usurious,  then  we  are  doing  the 
returning  veteran  a  disservice. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration said: 

In  1967  more  loans  were  guaranteed  for 
veterans  than  any  year  since  1959  and  more 
direct  loans  were  made  than  in  1965  or  1966. 

If  the  year  1967  produced  this  salutary 
result  in  the  GI  loan  program,  why  must 
we  increase  the  interest  rate? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  evidence  will 
support  or  j'ostify  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  at  this  time.  I  am,  therefore,  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  of  mortgage  loans  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  in  excess  of  6 
percent. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
further  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  direct  loans, 
presently  limited  to  rural  areas,  small 
cities  and  towns,  to  veterans  purchasing 
homes  in  metropolitan  areas  when  he 
determines  that  private  capital  is  not 
generally  available. 

The  interest  rate  on  such  loans  would 
not  exceed  6  percent.  Let  me  emphasize. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  direct  loan  would 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  only 
when  It  is  determined  that  private  fi- 
nancing is  not  available  at  6  percent. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  those  who  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  offer  such  inter- 
est rates  lo  our  veterans,  but  I  disagree. 
The  program  would  make  money,  rather 
than  drain  our  budget  like  some  other 
new  housing  proposals.  Consider  the  1968 
housing  bill  on  wliich  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  now  holding  hearings— and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. In  this  bill,  the  President  or  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  give  cer- 
tain low  and  moderate  income  families 
interest  rate  subsidies  lo  reduce  their 
mort'-'at-'e  costs  to  1  percent.  Clearly,  if 
we  can  reduce  the.se  rate-s  to  1  i)ercent. 
we  can  cer:ainly  make  sure  that  our  de- 
serving veterans  can  obtain  loans  at  6 
liercent.  If  this  Government  is  willing  to 
subsidize  interest  rates  for  nonveterans 
by  reducing  their  interest  charges  to  1 
percent  on  the  purchase  of  a  home,  then 
I  cannot  see  why  we  do  not  try  to  help 
our  own  veterans  to  whom  we  owe  a  spe- 
cial obligation. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  amend- 
ment so  that  veterans  of  this  Nation  can 
be  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  home  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  This  is  the  ver>'  least  we  owe 
them. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  pui-pose  of  clari- 
fication ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Find  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it 
would  require  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor to  make  all  loans  that  were  applied 
for.  Now.  this  of  course  is  direct  deficit 
financing,  and  does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  how  much  money  would  be  in- 
volved, what  it  would  take,  and  where 
the  money  would  come  from? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  might  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  this  would  not  cost 
the  U.S.  Government  I  cent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Where  would  the 
money  come  from? 

Mr.  FINO.  The  direct  loan  program 
has  made  money  for  the  Government. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment advancing  the  money.  But 
there  should  be  no  fear  of  losses.  The 
Government  will  not  lose  any  money. 
Instead,  it  will  make  money  under  the 
direct  loan  program,  as  it  has  in  the 
past  under  the  present  program. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  only  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  funds  are 
not  available  at  6  percent  will  this  be 
done,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  this  were 
the  case  that  the  banks  in  the  metro- 
politan centers  would  cooperate  and 
make  the  loans  at  6  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Does  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  have  iny  Idea  how  much 
money  would  be  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  PINO.  Under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, I  understand  we  have  loans  of  $69 
million. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  is  $70  billion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan. 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  produce  up  to  $4 
or  $5  billion  in  the  first  year  to  operate 
this  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  PINO.  But  let  me  tell  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
Government  would  get  the  money  back, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  in  other 
programs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  the  obligation  of 
providing  this  money. 

Mr.  PINO.  Yes,  initially. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen ■  from  New  York  has  again 
expired: 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pino  J . 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
not  often  that  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  friend  from  New  York, 
but  in  tills  case  I  do  have  two  basic 
reasons,  both  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  but  which  I  believe  bear 
repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  gcnlleman  s 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  create  a 
very  substantial  draw  upon  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Historically,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
Treasury  would  not  sustain  a  loss — if  we 
may  judge  the  future  by  the  record  of 
the  past.  But  the  thing  that  concerns  me 
is  that  in  this  period  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  very  great  deficit,  we  would  cre- 
ate this  further  draw  upon  the  Federal 

Treasui-y. 

The  second  major  ijoint  which  to  my 
mind  makes  this  amendment  objection- 
able is  that  without  special  and  specific 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator, 
veterans  living  in  metropolitan  areas 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  benc.^ts  of 
this  direct  loan  proposal.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator failed  or  refused  to  declare  such 
areas  eligible,  then  veterans  residing 
therein  would  simply  not  have  tlie  bene- 
fits of  these  direct  loans. 

So  for  these  two  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  In  connection  with  the  Vet- 
erans" Administrator,  he  has  under  this 
amendment  the  authority  to  make  direct 
loans  at  6  percent  in  metropolitan  areas 
wlien  he  in  his  own  judgment  determines 
that  private  capital  is  not  generally 
available  in  that  area.  So  as  long  as  there 
is  no  available  capital  for  a  veteran,  then 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  extend 
that  loan  at  6  percent. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  point  is  that  it  does 
require  specific  action  and  a  finding  on 
the  Dart  of  the  Admiiiistrator  and  il  for 


any  reason  that  is  not  forthcoming,  then 
the  people  in  metropolitan  areas  are  de- 
nied the  benefits. 

Mr.  PINO.  Does  that  not  also  apply  to 
the  direct  loan  program  as  presently  con- 
stituted? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  FINO.  Go  that  the  veteran  has  to 
show  that  housing  credit  or  a  loan  is 
not  generally  available  in  that  area  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Bat  that  is  exactly  the 
reason  that  the  bill  before  us  is  designed 
to  try  to  attract  private  capital. 

As  I  see  it.  that  is  the  great  difference 
in  concept  between  the  bill  which  we 
now  have  and  your  amendment.  This 
bill  would  rely  upon  attracting  private 
capital.  Your  bill  would  rely  upon  the 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  adopted,  as 
the  gentleman  just  said,  we  would  have 
to  rely  upon  fimds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  amount  would  be  some- 
where between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion 
annually  for  the  next  8, 10.  or  15  years. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  more  or  less 
make  this  money  available  for  veterans 
at  6  percent,  this  money,  imlike  some 
other  programs,  will  be  going  back  into 
tlie  Treasui-y  with  a  profit. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Upon  that  point.  I  repeat, 
the  essential  element  is  that  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  at  a  time  when  our 
Treasury  is  under  a  great  strain  other- 
wise, we  should  not  be  imposing  this 
additional  draw  upon  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  say 
a  few  words  in  this  debate  because  I  am 
deeply  and  increasingly  concerned  with 
ref.ard  to  the  continuing  escalation  of 
interest  rates  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  a  truly 
alarming  thing  and  is  sapping  more  and 
more  of  tlie  buying  power  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

I  recognize  the  need  which  impels  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  bring  this 
bill  before  us.  They  are  making  an  effort> 
to  bring  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loans  into  confonnity  with  a  market  that 
has  gone  .so  high  that  no  money  presently 
is  available  for  those  home  loans.  I  rec- 
ognize that  as  a  legitimate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

But  what  concerns  me  is  the  continual 
leapfrogging  of  interest  rates  on  one  type 
of  loan  and  then  another  type  of  loan. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  permitted  the 
same  relaxation  of  the  ceiling  with  re- 
spect to  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Admin- 
istration, Now  we  uro  relaxing  the  ceiling 
here.  I  am  appuhen.sive  tliat  again  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  take  addi- 
tional actions  to  permit  further  interest 
rate  increases  i!i  otiier  types  of  loans.  I 
am  sure  that  this  will  be  followed  by 
further  increases  in  installment  loan  in- 
terest rates. 


Where  does  it  all  end? 

Here  today  we  appear  merely  to  be 
catching  up  with  the  acknowledged 
trend.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  are 
not  acting  instead  to  bring  other  interest 
rates  down  rather  than  simply  raising 
this  category. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  made  a  telUng  point  a 
moment  ago  when  he  said  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  house  financed  under 
a  Veterans'  Administration  loan  has  in- 
creased almost  three  times  since  the  pro- 
gram began. 

What  I  find  much  more  alarming  than 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of 
interest  which  the  veteran  must  pay  over 
the  life  of  the  average  loan  has  increased 
more  than  six  times  since  the  program 
began. 

Last  October  10  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  a  study  entitled  "Pro- 
file of  a  Boom."  The  economic  expansion 
of  80  months  was  examined.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  foimd  that  since  Febru- 
ary 1061,  when  this  era  of  continuing 
economic  expansion  began,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  had  gained  by  49  percent. 
Consumer  spending  had  increased  by  46 
percent,  business  spending  by  47  percent, 
and  total  personal  income  by  51  percent. 
These  are  soimd  and  consistent  increases. 
But,  my  colleagues,  the  amount  of  inter- 
est paid  by  Americans  had  increased  by 
87  percent — the  most  marked  increase  in 
all  the  indices  of  this  expansion.  This  is 
a  truly  alarming  thing. 

Let  us  not  think  this  to  be  a  small 
thing  to  the  American  economy.  Tlie 
total  of  debt,  both  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  United  States  today 
comes  to  approximately  $1.35  trillion — 
$1,350,000,000,000.  So  that  each  time  the 
interest  rate  goes  up  by  1  percent  in  this 
leapfrogging  action,  another  $13.5  bil- 
lion is  tacked  on  to  the  annual  cost  of 
living  and  doing  business  in  this  country. 

To  put  it  another  way,  each  time  the 
interest  rate  increased  by  1  percent 
through  this  leapfrogging  device  that 
we  have  condoned,  if  not  encouraged, 
another  $13.5  billion  of  buj^ing  power — 
the  oil  that  lubricates  the  machinery  of 
prosperity — is  soaked  up,  taken  out  of 
the  market. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican family?  I  know  that  the  average 
American  has  not  the  faintest  conception 
of  how  this  is  robbing  him  in  a  very  subtle 
and  almost  hidden  way.  Those  who  suf- 
fer most  are  the  poorest  among  us — those 
who  must  borrow  the  most,  must  finance 
the  f;rcatcr  percentage  of  their  purchases 
on  installment. 

The  very  recent  series  of  incisive  pr- 
ticles  in  the  Washington  Post  has  re- 
vealed how  crassly  and  shockingly  the 
poorest  among  us  are  victimized  by 
hidden  and  truly  usurious  interest  rates 
and  service  charsfs  on  the  purchases 
which  they  make  on  credit.  As  those 
articles  reveal,  the  poor  are  encouraged 
by  salesmen  to  buy  needed  items  on 
time  payments  even  when  they  have  the 
money  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  them. 
The  purpose  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone 
with  perception,  of  course.  Tlie  purpose 
Is  to  gouge  the  needy  by  luring  them 
into   truly   exorbitant   continuing   pay- 
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ments.   It  "is  a   thoroughly   disgraceful 
practice. 

But  let  us  consider  not  only  the  r>oor- 
cst.  Let  us  consider  the  rather  typical 
American.  It  probably  would  shock  the 
average  American  family  to  realize  what 
a  huge  portion  of  his  income  is  being 
taken  from  him  by  this  hidden  hand 
in  his  pocket.  Let  us  consider  for  ex- 
ample the  fairly  typical  American  who 
owns  a  $10,000  home  and  has  lived  in 
it  and  made  payments  for  a  little  better 
than  4  years.  His  interest  payments  on 
that  home  note  come  to  about  $45  a 
month.  This,  of  course,  does  not  reduce 
his  indebtedness  by  a  penny.  This  aver- 
age fellow  also  probably  has  equity  in 
about  $3,000  worth  of  automobiles  on 
which  the  interest  charges  soak  him  for 
an  additional  $15  monthly.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  has  installment  payments  on 
major  home  appliances,  credit  cards, 
loans  from  the  bank,  all  bearing 
interest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  typical 
American  family,  through  aU  these  de- 
vices, probably  is  paying  close  to  $100  a 
month  in  Interest  charges  of  N-^rious 
types.  This  is  money  which  that  family 
could  well  use  and  can  ill  afford  to  pom- 
down  the  drain  in  such  an  appalling 
amount. 

During  a  5 -year  period  when  con- 
sumer prices  increased  by  11  percent 
and  Federal  expenditures  by  28  percent, 
private  income  gained  by  33  percent. 
But  consimier  debt  went  up  by  an 
astonishing  58  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  .-sleeper  in  the 
whole  economic  picture  is  consumer 
credit — not  only  mortcage  indebtedness, 
but  this  installment  debt  which  has  sky- 
rocketed. In  seme  ways  this  is  the  most 
alarming  increase  of  all.  Here  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  prices  being  bid  up  not 
only  by  the  money  in  our  pocket,  but  the 
money  we  do  not  yet  have. 

To  my  mind  the  most  fallacious  eco- 
nomic theory  is  that  encouraging  higher 
interest  rates  is  a  good  way  to  combat  In- 
flation. From  the  figures  cited  here,  it 
should  be  quite  clear  that  hisher  interest 
has  not  discouraged  borrowing  or  paying 
on  installment.  It  has  merely  made  these 
common  activities  more  expensive.  And 
certainly  it  has  increased  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  sinister  question  about  the  wallop- 
ing installment  debt  is:  What  Co  we  do 
when  we  wake  up  one  morning  to  dis- 
cover that  our  installments  have  eaten 
up  so  much  of  our  income  in  advance  that 
there  is  not  enough  left  for  our  daily 
needs?  If  any  substantial  number  of 
American  families  should  reach  this 
point  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  would 
be  cataclysmic  and  chaotically  depres- 
sive. 

So  rather  than  condoning  and  con- 
tributing to  this  spiral  of  interest  infla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
-should  be  taking  vigorous  action  to  halt 
this  tide  and  roll  it  back. 

Rather  than  escalating  interest  on  vet- 
erans loans  and  thus  encouraging  other 
interest  rates  to  escalate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  requiring  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  which  have  an  Influence  upon 
the  price  of  money  to  engage  In  a  con- 
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certed  effort  to  bring  the  interest  rates 
gradually  back  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

We  also  probably  need  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  instituting  something  like 
Regulation  W  which  was  in  effect  during 
the  Korean  war^rcquiring  minimum 
downpayments  on  major  purchases — 
and  which  was  certainly  more  efficacious 
as  a  tool  against  inflation  than  these 
continually  accelerating  interest  rates. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  the  amendment.  I  enthusi- 
astically endorse  and  wish  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fino] 
for  offering  it.  I.  too,  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  removing  the  interest 
limit  from  VA  guaranteed  loans.  I  think 
this  would  not  result  in  any  benefit  to 
our  veterans:  if  anything,  it  merely 
means  that  they  probably  would  wind 
up  paying  the  same  high  interest  and 
costs  that  are  now  being  paid  on  con- 
ventional mortgages. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  any 
more  mortgage  money  will  necessarily 
become  available  for  VA  guaranteed 
loans,  or  that  paying  "points"  can  be 
eliminated. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  recognize  that  the  VA  interest  rate  no 
longer  confonns  to  the  exislinc  economic 
situation.  That  is  not  much  consolation 
to  our  v'cterans. 

Instead,  we  ought  to  try  to  preserve 
the  special  benefits  for  veterans  which 
this  program  was  originally  intended  to 
provide.  I  think  that  this  amendment, 
which  would  authorize  direct  VA  mort- 
gage loans  to  veterans  at  6  percent — 
where  the  6  iiercent  rate  is  not  commer- 
cially available — would  be  a  big  step  in 
th.:s  direction,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  remainder  of  H.R. 
10477,  particularly  the  provisions  in- 
creasing the  guarantee  coverage  from 
£7.500  to  $10,000.  and  liberalizing  the 
fair  value  requirements.  These  valuable 
provisions  would  assist  veterans  in  ob- 
taining a  VA-guaranteed  loan,  and 
would  iiermlt  guarantee  coverage  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  price  of  homes 
today. 

I  might  note  in  passing  that  H.R.  10477 
has  the  firm  support  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  VFW.  the  AM  VETS,  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  be 
able  to  extend  these  benefits  even  fur- 
ther to  cover  loans  on  condominiums  and 
cooperatives,  which  presently  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  act.  The  number  of  these 
apartments  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ever>'  year,  and  I  think  it's  only 
fair  that  veterans  wishing  to  buy  this 
type  of  residence  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  advantages  enjoyed  by  home-o^^-n- 
ing  veterans.  I  trust  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commdttee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  think  it 
strengthens  this  legislation.  I  think  we 


will  certainly  make  a  mistake  if  we  do 
not  adopt  it.  I  hope  Members  on  our 
side  give  serious  consideration  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment,  becau.se  I  think  it  is 
de.servine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.stiike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .spenders  are  com- 
ing down  to  the  .^nubbing  ]X)st.  Congress 
has  l>ecn  .sixmding  money  this  counti-y 
did  not  iiave.  Inflation  is  the  rea.son  why 
intcest  rates  arc  going  up.  Billions  of 
dollars  arc  being  .spent  for  programs  that 
ou2ht  to  be  di.si>en.sed  with  imtil  thi.s 
countiT's  financial  house  can  be  put  in 
order. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright]  properly  ix>inted  out  that  we 
have  a  pubHc  and  i)rivate  debt  in  this 
countiY  of  SI. 352,000.000,000.  He  pointed 
out  what  the  incrca.sing  interest  rates 
mean  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Of 
course,  inflation  is  insidious  in  its  apph- 
cation  to  interest  rates.  This  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

I  can  recall  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a 
bill  before  the  House  to  provide  for  lift- 
ing of  the  gold  cover  on  our  currency. 
We  were  told  at  that  time  that  this  would 
stop  the  outflow  of  gold.  Since  the  gold 
cover  was  lifted  in  the  House  of  Repro- 
jentatives.  Air  Force  planes  have  again 
been  in  operation  hauling  our  gold  to 
foreign  countries.  It  has  not  stopped  the 
outflow  of  gold — that  action  taken  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  has 
been  pa.s.-^ed  by  the  other  house. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  forgotten  that  the 
bill  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  it  lias  been  signed 
by  the  President  makes  the  situation  even 
worse  for  not  even  enactment  of  the  law- 
has  .'■topped  the  outflow  of  gold.  Those 
Members  who  voted  for  it  were  taken  on 
another  f-'ols  errand. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  f'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man. When  he  finished  his  talk  relative 
to  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about  holding  the  line  on  infla- 
tion, and  he  .said.  "I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated."  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  gentleman  meant.  "The 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to"? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  said  I  think  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated*  be- 
cause the  f  entleman  knows  that  if  the 
rate  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
its  borrow; n'rs  rocs  to  6  percent,  ve 
are  going  to  lose  plenty  of  money. 
Who  wfll  provide  the  money  to  float  the 
loans  and  who  will  absorb  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  interest  rate 
to  the  Government  hits  6  percent? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
where  we  are  !-'Oing  to  get  the  money  is 
v^'here  we  have  been  getting  It  for  the 
last  25  or  30  years:  We  go  out  and  bor- 
row it,  and  spread  it  all  over  the  world. 
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and  allow  other  people  to  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  at  much  lower  in- 
terest rates  to  be  paid.  So  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  have  to  go  out 
and  borrow  more  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
have  consistently  voted  against  those 
handouts  of  billions  of  dollars  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  see  some  indica- 
tion here  today  that  probably  some  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chickens  will  come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Congress  wants 
to  do  something  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans, let  Congress  cut  down  on  the  busi- 
ness of  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
for  things  we  do  not  need.  That  is  the 
cause  of  inflation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  offered  in  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  where  it 
was  rejeeted.  and  it  was  later  offered  in 
the  full  committee  when  this  bill  was  re- 
ported where  it  was  again  rejected. 
-  The  veterans'  housing  program  has 
been  operating  for  nearly  24  years  now. 
and  has  achieved  a  remarkable  record 
while  relying  on  financing  from  private 
sources.  Since  the  program  was  created, 
7,126,557  loans  have  been  made  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $70  billion.  During 
that  time  we  have  also  operated  a  direct 
loan  program  which  was  designed  to 
make  mortgage  financing  available  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  where  pri- 
vate lenders  were  not  willing  to  make 
loans.  Under  the  direct  loan  program 
280.661  loans  amounting  to  $2.6  billion 
have  been  made  in  the  last  20  years. 

Even  though  1967  was  a  poor  year  be- 
cause of  credit  shortage  and  because 
most  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korea 
veterans  have  used  their  entitlement  and 
relatively  few  of  the  post-Korea  veterans 
were  ready  for  home  loans;  nevertheless, 
200,000  home  loans  were  guaranteed. 
This  compares  to  about  365,000  loans 
which  were  insured  by  FHA.  These 
200,000  loans  made  this  year  in- 
volved an  aggregate  of  S3. 4  billion  of 
credit  extended  by  private  lenders.  In 
other  words,  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  seek  to 
raise  several  billion  dollars  at  a  time 
when  the  Government's  credit  facilities 
are  strained  and  deficits  are  mounting  to 
provide  financing  for  the  veterans  home 
loan  program. 

Needless  to  say,  veterans  would  rush  to 
take  advantage  of  the  6-percent  interest 
rate  proposed  by  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  it  is  below  market  rate,  and 
demands  would  undoubtedly  be  greater 
than  in  1967.  In  other  words,  if  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  -^rrow  $4  or  $5  billion  to  fund  the 
program.  As  I  said  in  my  statement  ear- 
her,  the  veterans'  home  loan  program  has 
never  been  a  subsidized  interest  rate  pro- 
gram, and  in  view  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  finances,  this  would 
be  a  poor  time  to  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  having  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 


from  New  York.  He  has  been  my  col- 
league on  the  'Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  18  years  now,  and  is  one  of  the 
committee's  most  faithful  and  valued 
members.  I  have  told  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  I  have  also  introduced  a  direct 
loan  bill.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  do  the  job  that  is  needed  to 
set  the  veterans'  housing  program  mov- 
in^T  again:  but  if  it  doesn't.  I  will  be  tak- 
ins;  the  lead  in  explorina;  modifications 
of  the  direct  loan  program  to  see  that 
the  job  IS  done.  This  new  group  of  vet- 
erans is  entitled  to  a  meaningful  hous- 
inr:  benefit  and  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I 
cnn  to  .see  that  they  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  FinoI  . 

The  fiuestion  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Fino)  there 
were — ayes  7,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenciment  offered  by  Mr.  P.atman:  On 
page.  2.  line  24,  strike  out  'Paragraph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following:  "Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  loans  euar.-^nteed  or  in- 
sured durinc  the  one-ye:ir  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  t!ie  enactment  of  this  Act, 
paragraph". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  just  in  case  we  should 
want  to  take  another  look  at  this  high 
interest  rate  proposal  in  another  year. 

This  line  takes  the  limit  off  entirely. 
It  does  not  raise  the  permissible  rate 
from  6  to  7.  to  8  or  to  10  percent:  it  takes 
the  lid  off  entirely.  We  do  not  know 
where  it  will  go. 

The  'Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
in  competition  with  all  other  agencies, 
all  of  tliem  using  Government  money  or 
guaranties,  and  each  one  of  them  bidding 
against  the  others.  Interest  rates  prob- 
ably will  go  through  the  roof.  They  cer- 
tainly will  not  go  down.  They  will  not 
remain  stable.  They  will  certainly  move, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  go  and  that 
is  upward.  Certainly  in  many  instances 
they  will  go  out  the  roof. 

Should  we  run  that  risk?  Should  we 
not  iiave  a  1-year  limitation?  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  the  program  has 
worked  well,  with  no  complaints,  we, 
could  extend  the  time.  If  It  should  be 
looked  at  again,  and  substantial  amend- 
ments made,  then  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  a  year. 

If  we  do  not  pass  an  amendment  of 
this  type  we  will  have  no  assurance  we 
will  ever  get  another  look  at  this  again, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
the  poor  veteran,  to  the  people  who  are 
really  suffering  under  high  interest  rates. 

This  year,  because  of  interest  rates 
going  up.  up,  up  all  the  time,  every  year, 
we  are  paying  S8  billion  more  interest  on 
our  national  deot  alone  than  we  should 
pay.  according  to  past  experience,  which 
was  satisfactory,  under  satisfactory  rates. 
Next  year  it  will  be  billions  of  dollars 
more. 

Should  we  rvm  the  risk  of  just  turning 
this  loose  and  having  no  limitation  at  all? 

I  urge  Members  to  seriously  consider 


this.  If  we  are  going  to  take  the  lid  off 
entirely,  let  us  do  it  just  for  1  year. 
Then  let  us  come  back  to  see  how  the 
program  has  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  it  is  necessary  then  to  extend  it. 
we  can  extend  it,  but  it  is  possible  we  will 
want  to  take  a  careful  look  at  it. 

I  seriously  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Repeated  assurances  have  been  given 
this  afternoon  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  in  fact  keep  a 
close  and  continuing  watch  upon  this 
matter.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  I  think  more  than  once  today, 
that  we  would  be  prepared  as  a  commit- 
tee to  come  before  this  House  again  on 
very  short  notice  if  our  continuing  scru- 
tiny of  this  program  indicated  it  was  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  I  think  this  is  an  un- 
desirable limitation  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  make  this  1-year  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recall  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI  had  a 
ver>'  similar  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  bill  which  was  here  a  short 
time  ago.  It  was  soundly  defeated.  I  think 
the  same  fate  should  be  accorded  today's 
proposal. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  limit  the 
time  during  which  interest  rates  above 
6  percent  would  be  permitted  on  GI  loans. 

The  GI  home  loan  program  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  over  the  years  of  helping 
our  veterans  achieve  homeownership 
through  direct  loans  and  through  liberal 
mortgage  guarantees.  Nearly  7  million 
former  servicemen  have  been  helped  to 
achieve  homeownership  under  this  pro- 
gram. This  includes  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ex-GI's  who  were  able  to  buy 
their  homes  at  the  4-percent  rate  in 
effect  in  the  early  years  of  the  program. 
Unfortunately,  that  ceiling  was  broken 
in  1953  and  the  years  since  then  have 
seen  it  pushed  up  to  the  present  level  of 
6  percent.  In  spite  of  this  sharp  rise  we 
are  aeain  faced  with  a  shortage  of  funds 
and  heavy  discounts  under  this  financing. 
I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  regret  the  continued  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  and  undoubt- 
edly the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  has  compiled  such  an  outstanding 
record  of  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
former  GI's,  searched  its  conscience  long 
and  hard  before  approving  this  bill  which 
includes  a  provision  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent 6-percent  limit.  At  a  minimum  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  time  lim-t  will  be  set  on 
this  authority  for  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  limit  proposed  is  the  minimum  that 
we  can  do  to  keep  congressional  control 
over  this  vital  aspect  of  the  GI  home 
loan  program.  If  we  were  to  allow  a  run- 
away rise  in  financing  costs  on  veterans 
housing,  we  would  not  be  fulfilling  our 
responsibility.  It  is  deeply  regrettable  to 
think  that  this  legislation  will  leave  some 
of  our  former  servicemen  paying  these 
high  rates  for  the  next  25  or  30  years 
because  the  money  market  is  tight  today, 
but  at  least  we  should  require  that  the 
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administration  come  back  and  present 
a  case  to  Congress  if  at  the  end  of  this 
lime  period  they  still  feel  that  they  need 
a  rate  above  6  percent.  Hopefully  the  cur- 
rent money  crisis  will  have  passed  by 
then,  but  in  any  ca.se  v.c  should  put  the 
ar;ency  on  notice  that  i-ongressional  con- 
trol is  being  maintained. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SA'VXOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  me  in  that  tv.o  Members 
of  the  Democratic  majority  have  so  little 
iaith  in  their  own  party.  After  all,  this 
proposal  comes  to  the  Congress  w.th  the 
full  recommendation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague], 
has  made  it  a  policy  of  remaining  in  close 
contact  with  not  only  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration but  with  all  of  the  great 
veterans'  organizations  in  this  country. 
Wc  are  in  daily  contact  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  with  represent- 
atives of  other  major  veterans'  orga- 
nizcitions  v.-ho  have  as  their  primary 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  American 
veteran.  If  we  should  ever  come  to  the 
point  of  being  out  of  step  with  the  posi- 
tions of  these  great  veterans'  organiza- 
tions or  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
this  bill  will  not  prevent  them  from 
coming  before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  recommending  chan'^'cs. 
It  will  not  prevent  our  committee  from 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  very  short  older,  whether  it  is  6 
months,  a  year.  2  years  or  5  years  Irom 
now  if  the  filiir.tion  ^n  warrants  it.  and 
recommendaii,'  a  chan'^'c. 

Tliercfort,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment which  would  =mpose  an  arbitraiT 
time  limit  on  t-ie  interest  rate  section  of 
this  bill.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  he  attempted  to  impose  such  a  limit 
on  a  similar  bill.  K.n.  13706  brought  to 
the  floor  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  his  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  209  to  102.  If  chan;?cs  are 
needed,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  meet  and  recommend  such  changes. 
The  presence  of  an  arbitrary  time  limit 
is  an  unnecessary  disruptive  factor,  and 
I  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
th?  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Fatman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    ET    MR.    P.^TMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
..n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fatman:  On 
pa^e  3.  line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  Ucu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Administrator  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  and  directed  to  Include 
in  the  regulations  referred  to  in  the  preced- 


ing sentence  such  provisions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  excessive 
or  unreasonable  charges,  fees,  and  dis- 
counts In  connection  with  the  financing 
of  the  construction  or  sale  or  any  housing 
covered  by  a  loan  guaranteed  or  insured 
under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  such 
charges,  fees,  and  discounts  lire  imposed  in 
connection  with  such  loan:  and  no  loan 
shall  be  gu-irantccd  or  insured  under  this 
chajiter  with  respect  to  any  housing  unless 
the  lender  certifies  that  no  charpe.  fee.  or 
discount  prnhibltod  by  such  regulations  has 
been  or  will  be  Imposed  in  connection  with 
Its  construction  or  sale.'  " 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
ix)int  of  order  against  the  amendment 
wliich  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  P..\t:.:an]  and  also 
on  the  further  point  that  it  deals  with 
charcres  and  discounts  v.hich  are  not 
dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
th?  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand  ihe 
reasoning  of  the  gentleman  wiirn  iio 
makes  a  jioint  of  order  ai'ain.st  this 
amendment  that  everyone  n^re  '■ays 
should  iirevail,  if  they  believe.  ;.s  they 
.stated,  that  p.oints  and  discounts  should 
not  be  allowed.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  uould  make  unlawful  u.surious 
points  and  discounts.  In  other  words,  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  and  if 
we  tr.kc  the  limit  off  interest  rates  en- 
tiiTly,  v.iiy.  then,  the  poor  jjurchaser  of 
a  home  will  find  himself  very  easily  and 
quickly  raying  15  percent  or  even  20 
l)erccnt  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
points.  The  full  impact  of  the  interest 
involved  will  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
purchaser.  It  v.ill  be  secret.  It  will  be 
Jiidcien. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
d.  sr-n:d  to  protect  aralnst  15-  or  20- 
percent  interest  rales.  It  is  bad  enough, 
:ny  friends,  to  take  the  limit  off  entirely 
in  my  book,  althouch  I  know  you  are 
.sincere  and  conscientious  in  believing 
ill?  other  v.-ay. 

But  whatever  you  do  you  do  not  want 
a  double  weapon  to  punish  the  veterans. 
TJiesc  are  two  weapon.^,  you  have  two 
;,;ans  in  the  corner.  o!ie  f,un  takin--;  in- 
terest rates  off  entirely,  charge  the  vet- 
eran just  as  much  as  you  v.ant  to.  as 
much  r.5  the  Administrator  will  allow. 
And  the  Administrator  v.ill  have  tremen- 
dous pressure  placed  on  him,  bfcause 
these  people  will  be  savin,'  "rai.se  the 
rr.tcs  so  we  can  meet  cimpetition  with 
the  FHA  and  these  other  agencies." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
re:-;ular  order.  The  r;ent!eman  is  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  point  of  order 
that  I  made,  but  rather  to  the  merits  of 
iiis  cmendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^e  question  is  on 
the  germaneness  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
Chair  v.-ants  to  liear  the  ::cntleman  on 
this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  insist 
certainly  if  you  are  k'oing  to  take  the  in- 
terest rates  off,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  also  raise  them 
in  another  way.  Take  the  interest  rates 
off  and  move  it  up  to  10  or  12  percent. 
That  is  allowed  under  the  proposal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  there  is  no  limit  as  to  where 

they  can  :40.  So  I  hope 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tliat  is  not  the  point 
we  arc  di^cussin^.  we  are  discussing  the 
^;ermaneness  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  ucr- 
maiie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  fientlemtn 
from  Indiana  wish  to  be  heard  further 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  ADAIR  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Bennktt).  Th.- 
Chair  lias  iiad  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
amendment,  and  to  read  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Committee.  Section  3,  to  which 
the  amendment  of  the  .rentlcman  Irom 
Tfxas  would  attach,  refers  to  eliminat- 
ini;  the  rate  of  interest  limitation  that 
may  now  be  charged  by  law.  The  ainend- 
.mrnl  proposes  to  give  power  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  lo  prohibit  exces- 
;.ivc  co.'.ts  in  connection  with  .such  loans, 
it  !S  the  opinion  of  llie  Chair  that  tins 
awUTiurncnt  is  [;ermane.  Tiurefore  ihe 
Ciiair  ovcnules  the  point  ol  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fioin 
Tcxa'.  is  re-copnizcd  in  support  of  his 
r.tncndrncnt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
.'■hould  have  a  unanimous  vote  on  this 
.;n-!c:-ic!meni.  Every  Me:r;ber  of  this  House 
si'.f'ukl  vote  lor  it. 

I  say  ih.'.t,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
thto;y  that  1  do  net  bc-liove  tht-rc  is  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  vvants  the 
veterans  to  be  robbed — I  use  the  words 
"lobbrd"  and  "robbery,"  becr.u.>e  if  you 
take  this  interest-rate  ceilinc  off  so  thrre 
is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  charred,  ilun 
you  .'^llov;  ihcm  to  charge  points  in  addi- 
tion 10  that — if  that  is  not  hi^hwav  rob- 
bery ;n  bror.d  dayliuht,  I  do  not  know 
v.liat  lobbcry  is. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  w.mt  lo  permit  the  veterans  to 
bo  robbed  in  that  way.  Therefore  I  .-ay 
that  we  ou"ht  to  have  a  unanimous  vote 
on  th.i.^  amendment  to  protect  the  veter- 
an.-, protect  society,  and  lo  protect  our 
ccon  jn\y. 

Mr.  I3ARRETT.  Mr.  Chairmsn.  v/ill 
the  gcntlomrai  >  ie'd? 

Mr.  PATAIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  P.-nn^ylvi.n:.^. 

Mr.  HARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .suppo;t  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
wish  to  trkc  thi.s  opportunity  to  .say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Co:nmittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  that  I  have  srcat  respect 
for  him  and  ?rrat  .-espect  for  the  othrr 
membi:.":  of  th?  C'^mrriU'".  I  crrtainly 
do  not  impugn  the  committee  in  any 
way.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  chair- 
man. Air.  Teacit.  and  consider  him  to 
be  very  !:nov;le-dgeabic  on  veterans' 
affairs. 

Mr.  PATMA:;.  if  the  :  cntleman  will 
allov.-  :ne  to  interrupt  foi  .iU£t  one  mo- 
ment. I  too  'vish  to  .=:tate  that  v>e  are  not 
impugning  the  character,  knowledge  or 
dedication  of  the  chairman  or  the  com- 
mittee ill  anv  way. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  I  do  v.ant  to  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
"Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  the  members  of 
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the  committee,  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  in  the  minority  when  I  am  flghtmg  m 
the  interest  of  keeping  interest  rates 
down,  and  to  prevent  our  veterans  from 
being  charged  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
Certainly  under  this  bill  our  men  who 
come  home  from  Vietnam  will  run  mto 
exorbitant  rates  such  as  they  have  never 
experienced  before  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  can  see  no 
useful  purpose  it  will  serve.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  that  the  Administrator 
may  at  his  discretion,  raise  or  lower  the 
interest  rate.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
concern  that  the  Administrator  will  not 
act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran 
home  purchaser. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  discoimts 
has  Ijeen  considered  many  times  by  the 
House- Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. On  two  previous  occasions  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  eliminate  dis- 
counts and  in  each  instance  it  has  been 
necessary  that  the  law  be  repealed  be- 
cause of  the  paralysis  it  brought  to  the 
program.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware  that  there  is  a  distinct  geographi- 
cal difference  in  interest  rates  through- 
out the  country.  In  other  words,  a  rate 
which  will  produce  a  flow  of  money  at 
6  percent  on  the  eastern  seaboard  will 
not  do  so  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  or  in  Cali- 
fornia. .     .   ^       * 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  interest 
rates  depending  on  the  class  and  quality 
of  the  loan.  In  the  same  area,  a  high 
quality  piece  of  property  being  purchased 
by  a  borrower  with  a  sound  financial 
position  and  some  downpayment  is  com- 
manding a  lower  interest  rate  than  a 
lower  cost,  no  downpayment  loan  being 
assumed  by  a  borderline  credit  risk. 

When  the  interest  rate  is  set  at  a  prop- 
er level  to  compute  and  insure  a  free 
flow  of  funds  in  the  major  urban  areas, 
discount  or  points  of  1 '2  to  3  are  neces- 
sary in  some  section  of  the  country  m 
the  smaller  towns  and  on  property  of 
a  less  desirable  type.  This  is  the  market 
system  for  adjusting  to  each  local  level. 
Placing  the  market  in  a  strait  jacket 
will  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  but  as 
demonstrated  before,  it  will  paralyze  the 

program.  ,       -     i,  ^ 

I  have  noted  that  the  gentleman  has 
not  chosen  to  so  disrupt  the  Federal  hous- 
ing program  which  comes  under  his  own 
committee,  and  I  am  opposed  to  his  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  the  veterans'  housing 
program.  Our  program  has  been  success- 
ful We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention over  the  years  in  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  this  program,  and 
in  all  modesty  I  must  say  I  believe  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  capable  of 
perceiving  where  the  best  interest  of  the 
veterans  lies. 

HISTORY     OP    DISCOUNT     CONTROLS 

The  first  statute  requiring  discount 
controls  was  section  504  of  the  Housing 
A-t  of  1950  enacted  April  20,  1950,  Public 
Law  475,  81st  Congi'ess.  It  authorized  and 
directed  both  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Commissioner  and  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe  maximum   fees   which  could  be 
charged  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  consti-uction  or  sale  of  housing  built 
or  sold  with  the  assistance  of  any  FHA 
insured  mortgage  or  VA  guaranteed  loan, 
and   to   require   certification   from   the 
mortgage  lender  that  no  excess  charges 
had  been  imposed  by  it.  The  original  stat- 
ute did  not  prohibit  charges  to  the  real 
estate  broker  or  to  the  seller  of  existing 
previously  occupied  property.  In  1951  the 
statute  was  amended  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  charges  against  sellers  of 
existing    previously    occupied    property 
sold  with  VA  or  FHA  financing.  The  stat- 
ute proved  to  be  difficult  to  administer 
and  a  deterring  influence  on  the  flow  of 
investment  funds  for  home  financing. 

Builders  and  lenders  sought  ways  and 
means  of  legally  circumventing  the  limi- 
tations in  the  i-egulations  and  schedules 
promulgated  by  FHA  and  the  VA.  To 
cope  with  a  wide  variety  of  circumven- 
tions the  VA  was  compelled  to  insist  on  a 
verj'  tight  certification  and  at  this  point 
investor  interest  in  program  participa- 
tion declined  substantially  to  the  detri- 
ment of  veterans  desiring  to  purchase 

homes. 

Consequently,  in  1954  section  504  was 
repealed  by  Public  Law  560,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  Of  course,  VA  and  FHA  con- 
tinued by  regulation  their  control  of  fees 
and  charges  which  may  be  paid  by  the 
home  buyer. 

In  1957  another  statute  providing  for 
discount  controls  was  enacted.  Section 
605  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957— Public 
Law  85-104— authorized  VA  and  FHA 
to  fix  reasonable  limits  on  discounts, 
charges,  and  fees  imposed  upon  the 
builder,  seller,  or  purchaser.  Similar  ad- 
ministrative difBculties  were  encoun- 
tered and  this  statute  had  a  similar  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  availability  of  invest- 
ment funds  for  home  financing.  The 
emergency  Housing  Act  of  1?58— I^ib- 
lic  Law  85-364— repealed  section  605  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1957. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  Senate 
committees  report  relating  to  the  re- 
peal of  discount  controls  is  quoted  be- 
low : 

In  reponse  to  very  forceful  presentations 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the   Veterans'    Administration,   section   6   of 
the   bill   would   repeal   certain   provisions  of 
law  which  require  detailed  regulation  of  dis- 
counts charged  by   lenders  to  increase  the 
vield   on    FHA-insured    and    VA-guaranteed 
ioans    The  statement  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  ,_,„,,.„ 
■FHA  has  made  every  effort  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  section  in  a  manner 
that  would  cause  as  little  disruption  of  the 
normal  practices  of  the  home  building  and 
financing    industries    as    possible,    while    at 
the    same    time    preventing    any    excessive 
charges  to  home  buyers.  In  spite  of  these  ef- 
forts  this    provision   has    created   confusion 
and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  lenders  to- 
w.u-d   using  FHA-insured   financing.  This  is 
working  a  hardship  against  prospective  home 
buyers,    particularly     in    the    lower    priced 
housing  area  where  higher  loan-value-ratio 
mortgages  are  most  needed. 

■These  controls  should  be  repealed  for  the 
following  reasons  also; 

■1    They  tend  to  increase  costs  for  mort- 
gage money  because  the  permitted  maximum 


discount  becomes  the  standard  charge  for  the 
best  transactions. 

••2  Discount  controls  actually  have  the  ef- 
fect of  excluding  from  FHA  programs  those 
categories  of  borrowers  who  are  most  in  need 
and  whom  the  controls  are  intended  to  aid— 
low-income  families,  minority  group  families, 
and  residents  of  small  towns. 

"3  it  is  not  administratively  feasible  to 
establish  variations  in  permissible  discounts 
for  all  of  the  factors  which  are  believed  by 
secondary  market  buyers  to  constitute  justi- 
fication for  variations  in  discounts.  Further- 
more effective  understanding  and  enforce- 
ment by  both  FHA  and  industry  requires  that 
discount  controls  be  simplified  to  a  maximum 
extent.  Under  these  conditions,  all  scarcities 
of  mortgage  money  for  specific  situations 
tend  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inadequacies  of 
discount  controls  and  the  administration  of 
such  controls  is  made  still  more  difficult. 

■•4  Costs  of  enforcing  such  controls  are 
ereat  and  are  unavoidable  if  industry's  re- 
spect for  FHA  regulations  Is  to  be  maintained. 
"5  Aggregate  funds  for  FHA-insured 
mortgages  tend  to  be  less  under  discount 
controls.  These  controls  unnecessarily  com- 
plicate the  operations  of  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing industry  and  as  such  many  lenders  will 
favor  alternative  investments  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  operate  under  such  control  regu- 
lations. Also,  funds  which  would  otherwise 
be  allocated  to  marginal  cases  because  of  the 
higher  yields  on  cases  with  greater  than  aver- 
age discounts,  will  seek  other  areas  of  invest- 
ment. ,..  „„, 
•■We  believe  these  controls.  In  reality,  penal- 
ize those  they  are  supposed  to  benefit." 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman.  .  ^v,  *  t 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  that  I 
believe  you  have  misinterpreted  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  not 
stop  the  granting  of  points.  It  will  only 
require  the  Administrator  to  regulate 
them.  That  takes  care  of  the  situation 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  as  to 
different  rates  of  interest  in  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  bill  with- 
out this  amendment  will  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  right  to  take  all  neces- 
sary actions  in  this  sector  and  we  do  not 
need  this  amendment  in  any  way  or  in 
any  shape  or  fashion  or  form. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
SEC    4.  (a)   Chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1827.  Expenditures  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate    for     structural     defects    in 
mortgaged  homes 
"(a)   The     Administrator     Is     authorized, 
with  respect  to  any  property  improved  by  a 
one-  to  four-family  dweUing  inspected  dur- 
ing construction  by  the  Veterans'  Admims- 
traaon  or  the  Federal  Housing  Admmistra- 
tion  which  he  finds  to  have  structural  defects 
seriously  affecting  the  livability  of  the  prop- 
erty to  make  expenditures  for  (1)  correcting 
such  defects.   (2)    paying  the  claims  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  arising  from  such  de- 
fects  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the  property; 
except  that  such  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
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trator  shall  exist  only  (A)  If  the  owner  re- 
quests assistance  under  this  section  not  later 
than  four  years  (or  such  shorter  time  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe)  after  the  mort- 
gage loan  was  made,  guaranteed,  or  insured, 
und  (B)  if  the  property  is  encumbered  by  a 
mortgage  which  is  made,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured under  this  chapter  after  the  date  "f 
enactment  of  this  .■■ection, 

■  I  b  I  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
v.hich  expenditures  and  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
his  decisions  regarding  such  expenditures  or 
pavments,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  the  same  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved, shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  from  the  funds  established  pursuant 
to  sections  1823  and  1824  of  this  title,  as  ap- 
plicable." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  bidding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•1827.  Expenditures  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate lor  structural  defects  in  mort- 
gaged homes." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  him  .some  ques- 
tions about  the  provision  in  the  bill 
beginning  on  line  4,  page  3,  and  contin- 
uing through  page  4. 

I  did  not  hear  any  discussion  of  this 
section  during  general  debate,  and  of 
course  we  are  just  now  getting  to  it 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

This  section  of  course  is  part  of  the 
bill  and  therefore  it  has  to  be  germane 
to  it,  but  it  deals  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent subject  than  the  one  that  has  been 
discussed  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  have  in 
the  veterans'  program  a  1-year  warranty. 
This  will  take  care  of  90  percent  of  all 
the  problems  arising  in  that  field.  We 
had  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  house 
that  was  built  over  an  old  mine  shaft 
and  after  a  year  was  up,  the  buyer  had 
diflSculty  in  the  structure.  This  bill 
permits  the  Administrator  to  take  care 
of  a  situation  such  as  that  or  a  situation 
where  there  might  be  a  landslide  after 
the  year's  warranty. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  es- 
timated the  cost  at  about  $200,000  a  year. 
This  part  of  the  bill  came  directly  from 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  and  to  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, that  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  report  that  indicates  this 
would  cost  $200,000  a  year.  There  is  a 
statement  of  an  estimate  by  some  uni- 


dentified witness  that  it  would  cost  $200,- 
000  the  first  year. 

Let  me  just  read  what  this  provision 
savs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may 
read  what  the  gentleman  says  is  not 
here? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  necessarily  op- 
posing this  section.  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  ask  some  questions  because  it  was  not 
discussed  in  general  debate.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Tlie  Voteran.s' 
Administration  estimated  $200,000  and 
gave  u.s  that  figure. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  what  paae  is  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  in  the  re- 
port on  page  6. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  .says: 
As  presented,  section  4  is  favored  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  is  the  only  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  would  result  in  any 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  This  section 
is  expected  to  cost  no  more  than  S200.000  the 
iirst  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
said— that  is  the  estimate— that  it  will 
cost  $200,000  the  flrsl;  year.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee estimating  the  cosi  m  subsequent 
years. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what 
this  section  provides.  It  pro-vides  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures to  correct  any  .structural  defects,  to 
pay  claims  of  the  owner  of  the  property 
arising  from  such  defects,  or  to  acquire 
title  to  the  property.  The  only  require- 
ments or  restrictions  upon  this  authority 
are  that  the  owTier  request  such  assist- 
ance within  4  years  after  occupancy  of 
the  house;  and,  second,  that  "the  prop- 
erty is  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  which 
is  made,  guaranteed,  or  insured  under 
this  chapter  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  tell  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  this  afternoon 
what  testimony  the  committee  developed 
with  respect  to  the  prospective  costs  of 
this  program.  It  is  wide  open,  so  far  as  I 
read  the  bill.  Tliere  is  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  that  this  bill  would  cost. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  this  and  other  matters  of 
cost.  But  I  would  invite  his  attention 
to  page  10  of  the  report.  I  shall  read  a 
brief  paragraph  there  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Due  to  the  uncertain  factors  involved,  we 
cannot  precisely  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
bill,  if  enacted.  Since  it  is  planned,  however, 
to  exercise  this  discretionary  authority  only 
in  the  most  unusual  situations  we  believe  the 
cost  would  not  be  large.  If  amended  as  sug- 
gested in  this  report  the  cost  should  be 
less  tlian  $200,000  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  exactly  the  point, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this;  the 
only  estimates  as  to  cost  apply  to  the 
first  year,  and  that  is  before  the  program 
really  gets  underway.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing whether,  as  the  years  pass  and  this 
provision  becomes  used,  if  we  are  not 
opening  a  Pandora's  box  and  nobody  can 


estimate    what    this   bill   will   cost   the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  this  in  addi- 
tion, and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  section  which 
would  require  that  the  owner  first  ex- 
hnusi  his  remedies  against  the  contiac- 
tor  or  the  .seller.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
VA  to  go  in  immediately,  uixm  being  re- 
(lucsied  by  the  owner,  and  bail  him  out 
V  itliout  requiring  liim  to  exhaust  any  of 
his  remedies  whatsoever.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  reasonable  restrictions  .should 
be  tied  into  this  authority. 

1  v.ould  first  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Indiana,  and  then  I  will  >ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  On 
the  matter  of  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  the  cost:  In  the  years  subsequent 
to  the  first  year  we  see  no  reason,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  presented  at  this 
time  or  prior  thereto  that  there  could 
possibly  be  any  .substantial  increase.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  discretionary  authority  would 
be  used  would  remain  fairly  constant. 

The  second  assurance  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  re- 
ported that  this  authority  would  be  used 
only  with  the  utmost  care  and  only  after 
certain  procedures  had  been  followed 
which  had  been  outlined  by  a  VA  witness 
when  we  were  con.sidering  this  same  pro- 
posal in  a  prior  Congress.  The  comments 
of  the  VA  .spokesman  are  set  forth  at 
paaes  5  and  6  of  the  committee's  report. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  through  all  of  that, 
but  I  will  invite  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  procedures  which  the  VA  proposes 
to  follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone 
reads  that,  they  would  liave  assurance 
that  this  iiower  .vould  be  used  in  a  care- 
ful manner. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  aijpreciatc  those  com- 
ments. I  would  point  out  however  that 
the  witness  quoted  is  unidentified.  The 
report  docs  not  even  say  in  what  prior 
Concress  he  made  this  .'•talement.  More- 
over, there  is  no  assurance  that  the  pres- 
ent VA  Administrator  will  be  in  office  in- 
definitely. This  is  merely  a  statement  by 
one  administration  as  to  how  he  will  ad- 
minister these  i)rovisions  but  his  state- 
ment docs  not  bind  subsequent  adminis- 
trations. These  provisions  are  so  loosely 
drawn  that  there  is  no  way  for  Conaress 
to  have  any  kind  of  control  over  what 
this  will  cost. 

Tl.ere  arc  no  estimates  beyond  1 
year.  There  are  no  lim.ltations  whatso- 
ever. There  are  no  requirements  that  the 
veteran  exercise  due  care.  Is  he  not  sun- 
posed  to  exercise  ?ny  .supervision  over 
his  contract  with  his  builder?  Does  lie 
not  have  .some  responsibility  to  look  to 
the  builder  to  correct  these  errors?  Is  the 
Federal  Government  going  to  step  in  im- 
mediately UDon  his  request  and  bail  him 
out  without  requiring  him  to  do  any- 
thing? 

This  is  a  section  that  should  have  been 
before  the  committee  in  a  separate  bill, 
so  that  it  could  have  been  discussed  on 
its  merits.  We  have  been  discussing  the 
bill   for   3    hours   this   afternoon,   and 
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as  far  as  I  recall,  very  little  comment  was 
made  on  this  section.  My  purpose  today 
is  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the 
language  in  this  section  and  urge  that 
the  committee,  at  least  in  conference,  if 
possible,  undertake  to  try  to  put  some 
reasonable  limitations  and  restrictions 
on  this  open  end  authorization. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  asked  me 
to  yield  to  him  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  any  explanation  and  comment  on 
this,  because  I  think  at  least  we  should 
make  some  legislative  history  as  to  what 
the  Congress  expects  of  the  VA.  because 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  authority 
as  contained  in  the  written  text  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  on  the  committee  which 
appropriates  money  for  the  VA.  He  is  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Administrator  as  we  are. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  seen  these  pro- 
grams grow,  and  I  know  we  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  to 
pick  up  the  tab,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  was  trying  to  get  it  tied  down  under 
some  reasonable  restriction,  instead  of 
leaving  it  wide  open  and  without  requir- 
ing some  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  and  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  VA  to  require  correction  of 
the  defects  by  the  builder,  and  exhaust 
those  efforts,  before  rushing  in  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ,£;en- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  take  an  additional  5  minutes.  Other 
Members  can  get  time  by  offering 
amendments. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  however,  that  I  have  great 
regard  also  for  Mr.  Driver,  and  I  know 
he  would  not  say  to  the  committee  any- 
thing he  does  not  intend  to  do,  but  Mr. 
Driver  is  not  going  to  be  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  forever,  and  what  he  tells 
us  in  a  letter  is  not  going  to  be  bind- 
ing on  his  successor. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  really 
tie  down  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
situation  is  to  do  it  in  forthright  lan- 
guage in  tlie  report,  or,  better  still,  to 
incorporate  the  restrictions  that  ought  to 
surround  this  authority  in  the  language 
of  the  bUl  itself. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  redirect  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  a  matter  that  has  been 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  What  responsibility  does  this 
language  actually  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  purchaser  of  this  home? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  understand  tlae  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  the  Government  takes 
some  responsibility  beyond  present  law 
when  the  structure  is  unsound  or  when 


there  are  other  factors  such  as  this  pres- 
ent. Does  the  purchaser  of  this  home,  the 
veteran  purchaser,  have  any  responsibil- 
ity, or  must  he  do  anything  on  ills  own, 
for  his  part,  before  the  Government  will 
take  the  action  which  is  contemplated  by 
this  section? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tex^s.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  restrictions  placed  on  the  pur- 
chaser. If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  he  will  learn 
more  about  the  procedure. 

Mr.  /VDAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  KYL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is,  of 
course,  expected — and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  in  this  respect — that 
the  veteran  purcha.ser  will  avail  himself 
of  all  the  rights  which  he  would  have  as 
a  purchaser  against  the  builder  or  any 
other  contractor.  In  those  cases  where 
these  rights  are  not  sufficient  to  protect 
the  veteran  purcliaser.  and  where  he  has 
relied  on  VA  or  FHA  inspection,  and  he 
finds  some  unexpected  structural  defect 
in  tile  liouse,  we  believe  lie  is  entitled  to 
the  modest  protection  wliich  this  provi- 
sion in  tlie  bill  will  give  him.  But  I  would 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  vet- 
eran purchaser  should  exhaust  all  his 
remedies  first  in  the  normal  procedures. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  assume  so  also,  but 
in  reading  this  language  I  fail  to  find  any 
requirement  that  he  do  so.  That  is  what 
first  attracted  my  attention  to  the  sec- 
tion. There  is  no  action  required  to  be 
taken  by  the  owner  before  the  VA  comes 
in  and  pays  for  the  repairs  or  pays  the 
claim  of  the  owner  against  the  builder  or 
acquires  title  to  the  property.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  section  that  gives  the  VA 
recourse  on  anybody. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  committee  relied  up- 
on longstanding  understandings  with 
and  commitments  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  several  of  its  spokes- 
men, in  the  assurance  that  these  pro- 
cedures would  be  required  before  the  VA 
stepped  in.  Additionally,  the  gentleman's 
attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the 
FHA  program  contains  similar  proce- 
dures to  protect  home  owners.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  FHA  statute  follows: 

EXPENDITURES   TO    CORRECT    1R  COMPENSATE   FOR 
SUBSTANTLIL    DEFECTS    IN    MORTGAGED    HOMES 

Sec.  518.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, with  respect  to  any  property  improved 
by  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  approved 
for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  which  he  finds  to  have 
structural  defects,  to  make  expenditures  for 
(II  correcting  such  defects,  (2)  paying  the 
claims  of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising 
from  such  defects,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to 
the  property;  Provided,  That  such  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  exist  only  (A)  if 
the  owner  has  requested  assistance  from  the 
Commissioner  not  later  than  four  years  (or 
such  shorter  time  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe)  after  insurance  of  the  mortgage, 
and  (B)  if  the  property  is  encumbered  by  a 
mortgage  which  is  insured  under  this  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964. 


(b)  The  Commlsstoner  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  expenditures  and  payments  may  be 
made  tinder  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
and  his  decisions  regarding  such  expendi- 
tures or  payments,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  same  are  approved  or 
disapproved,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  j-ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  then,  is  it  assumed  the 
purchaser  would  exhaust  all  legal  rem- 
edies through  court  procedures  before 
the  Government  stepped  in? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  All  normal  and  ordinary 
legal  remedies;  yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  normal  proce- 
dures include  carrying  the  case  from  one 
court  to  another  on  appeal? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  believe  that  would  have 
to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  merits 
of  each  individual  case.  Certainly  the 
veteran  purchaser  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  appeal  to 
the  State  supreme  court  or  something 
like  that  for  repairs  which  might  cost 
$500  or  $1,000.  That  would  obviously  be 
uneconomic.  That  is  why  I  say  I  believe 
we  must  look  to  Mm  to  pursue  all  nor- 
mal, reasonable,  and  logical  procedures 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  then  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  if  the  purchaser 
takes  his  case  to  court  and  the  court 
makes  a  decision  which  would  work 
against  the  purchaser's  interest,  one 
would  have  to  assume  that  decision  was 
arrived  at  through  proper  judicial  pro- 
cedure and  therefore  was  a  proper  deci- 
sion. Would  it  then  be  the  intent  of  this 
section  to  say,  "Since  the  court  did  not 
find  a  remedy  for  the  purchaser  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Federal  Treasury, 
will  make  good  what  the  court  did  not 
do"? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  not  the  intent  at 
all.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  plaintiff, 
the  complainant,  the  veteran  purchaser 
has  no  just  cause  of  action,  I  would  cer- 
tainly feel  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
bound  by  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  this  section  then  not 
superfluous? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No;  because  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  has  no  authority  to  per- 
form such  repairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Un'on,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10477)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  home  loan  guarantee  entitle- 
ment from  $7,500  to  $10,000,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1104,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
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the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

CAM.    l>K    THE    HOl'SE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  69 1 


Ashley 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moore 

Battin 

Gubser 

Rees 

Bell 

CJurney 

Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hagan 

aivers 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hanna 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Hardy 

Roth 

Colmer 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Helstoski 

Ruppe 

Gorman 

Herlong 

St.  Onge 

Cramer 

Holland 

Seidell 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stubblcfleld 

Diggs 

Kee 

Van  Deerlui 

Dingell 

KUiB.  Calif. 

Watts 

Fallon 

Kluczynski 

Whalley 
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in  any  rural  ;irca,  .sm:ill  city  or  town,  or  an 
urban  or  suburban  sector  of  a  metropolitan 
area  for  the  financing  of  loans  guaranteed 
under  section  1810  of  this  title,  he  shall 
designate  such  rural  area,  small  city  or  town, 
or  sector  of  .--ik-Ii  inrfDpolitjn  ;irea  as  a 
•'housing  credit  jl-.irlii'e  arc  t".  He  .shall 
make,  or  eiuer  into  lommitmenis  to  make,  to 
any  \eter,m  eligible  under  this  title,  a  loan 
for  .tny  or  i^ll  i  :  Die  purpo.ses  listed  in  sec- 
tion ISlOia)  in  sUL-li  area  '  " 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recoinmii. 

Th.^rc  was  no  I'b.iecticn, 

Tlic  SPEAKER,  The  question  i.s  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Spen'Ker,  on  that  I  de- 
m.Tnd  the  yeas  and  nays. 

T^he  yeas  and  nays  were  refii.scd. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quL\stion  is  on  the 
pa.s.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken-  and  there 
were — yeas  367.  nays  12,  not  voting  54,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  701 
YEAS— 367 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FiNO  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  ( H.R. 
10477)  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  out 
all  of  section  3  and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec,  3,  Subsections  (a)  and  lb)  of  sec- 
tion 1811  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  housing 
credit  under  section  1810  of  this  title  is  not 
and  has  not  been  generally  available  to  vet- 
erans living  in  rural  areas  or  in  small  cities 
and  towns  in  or  near  large  metropolitan  areas 
and  that  there  is  an  increasing  scarcity  of 
sucli  credit  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is 
Dierefore  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  pro- 
vide housing  credit  for  veterans  living  in  such 
rural  areas,  small  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
in  such  metropolitan  areas. 

■••(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  private  capital  is  not  generally  available 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Galifi^anakls  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Battin. 
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Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Selden  with  Mr.  Williams.  ., 

Slkes  with  Mr.  Roth. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Whltten  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Herlong  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
King  cf  California  with  Mr  Ashley 
Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.   Res- 

.  Groene  of  Cr?gon  with  Mr  Rees. 
Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr  Stephens. 
Hagan  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Watts  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
nick. 
Mr- 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize 
the  guaranty  entitlement  and  reasonable 
value  requirement  for  home  loans,  to 
remove  certai.i  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  rate  on  loans  sub- 
ject to  such  chapter,  and  to  authorize  aid 
on  account  of  structural  defects  in  prop- 
erty purchased  with  assistance  under 
such  chapter." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVER  IN  MY  CORNER 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  often 
inspired  by  the  sound  logic  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  which  my  friend,  O.  A. 
Brice.  presents  in  his  coliunn,  "Over  in 
My  Corner,"  which  appears  in  the  Lake 
Wales  News,  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
weekly  newspapers,  published  in  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

His  column  of  March  21  is  particu- 
larly refreshing  and  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  can  enjoy  another 
fine  expression  of  his  philosophy.  The 
editorial  column  follows: 

Over  in  My  Cohner 
(By  O.  A.  Brice) 

I  am  richer  tonight  than  I  was  this  morn- 
ing. I  don't  mean  I  struck  the  jackpot  and 
the  bank  account  bulged  throughout  the  day. 
but  I  saved  a  friend  whom  I  had  uncon- 
sciously lost. 

The  recovery  of  the  friendship  of  this  man 
who  had  been  an  acquaintance  over  many 
years  was  brought  about  by  another  friend 
who  exercised  his  privilege  of  telling  me  pri- 
vately what  had  happened. 

So  without  delay  I  proceeded  to  hunt  the 
fellow  I  have  long  admired  and  for  whom 
I  would  go  a  long  way  and  I  made  an 
apology  which  he  sincerely  accepted. 


Since  the  Incident.  I  have  been  wondering 
how  many  other  friends  I  have  lost  through 
pure  carelessness.  Maybe  some  of  them 
haven't  vanished  but  are  near  the  border  line 
and  only  through  their  charitable  thinking 
have  they  overlooked  my  shortsightedness. 

Then,  I  have  been  wondering  today,  if  there 
aren't  others  in  the  community  like  myself, 
who  have  shortened  theix  list  of  friends,  just 
as  unconsciously  as  I  did  with  th:s  one. 

M;-  case  came  about  by  permitting  myself 
to  -.vaik  away  from  the  desk  carrying  a  lot 
of  the  work-day  deUills  and  the  worries  of 
bu.'^li.ess  on  my  mind.  Upon  contact  with  the 
one  whom  I  respect  and  admire.  I  then  ut- 
terly failed  to  give  the  recognition  to  which 
he  is  due. 

One?,  twice,  and  perhaps  several  otlier 
timi-s.  ilns  hius  happened,  with  the  result 
that  ilie  .nce-trled  friend  came  to  the  con- 
ciusion  I  didn't  care  to  he  sociable  so  he 
dropped  me  from  his  list. 

How  many  times  with  other  people  it  has 
happened  I  have  no  way  cf  knowing,  but  I 
suspect  I  am  not  the  only  guilty  one.  so  I 
nm  medltailng  upon  the  dangers  entailed 
by  anowTiig  oneself  to  become  too  engrossed 
in  what  lie  is  doing  and  overestimating  the 
importance  of  chaining  himself  to  details 
which  eventually  make  him  little,  except  a 
mechanical  robot. 

It's  so  easy  for  people  now  days  to  lose 
friends.  Maybe  the  incident  occurs  from  be- 
hind the  counter  as  we  wait  on  a  customer. 

A  general  Uu'k  of  concern  over  our  neigh- 
bor's problems;  perJia.ps  an  unkind  criticism 
or  an  individual  wlioso  innev  life  we  do  not 
know  or  the  fiiluro  to  be  charitable  with 
those  who  sometimes  make  a  wrong  step, 
costs  friends. 

It's  even  easy  o\  er  ilie  telephone  or  through 
a  letter  or  in  t;;e  chiuxh  or  civic  club  to 
lose  a  iriend.  Perh.ips  it's  done  just  as  un- 
consciously as  I  lost  the  one  I  mention,  but 
neverthc!e-is  it's  done  and  it's  always  an  im- 
portant loss. 

I  recently  visited  with  a  retired  business 
man  who  had  made  a  grea.t  success  in  his 
field  of  work.  Rcminisciug  he  could  recall  no 
great,  faculty  he  possessed  which  had  been 
respoxisible  for  Ins  success  and  then  he  de- 
clared: ".^U  that  I  ever  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  success  or  h;ippiness  is  attributed  to 
my  friends — they  made  me!" 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  always  cherished 
a  friend  more  than  money  or  selfish  prestige 
and  m  these  days  it  seems  to  me  that  too 
mvich  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  keeping 
tii.it  .security  of  peace  and  mind  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  around  you  every- 
where are  friends  wlio  cannot  be  bought  or 
destroyed. 

So  back  to  the  loss  I  almost  sustained! 
It  was  caught  in  time  to  save  a  friend,  but 
it  was  a  friend  who  helped  me  do  it.  Other- 
wise I  might  never  have  known  what  hap- 
pened. Friends  are  worth  keeping! 

These  thoughts  may  sound  silly  as  we  rush 
along;  in  my  case  I  feel  richer  to  know  I 
again  enjoy  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
one  whom  I  have  long  admired,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  incident  may  cause  you  to  take 
inventory  of  your  priceless  pjosseesion  of 
friends. 

"My  friends  are  little  lamps  to  me. 

Their  radiance  warms  and  cheers  my  ways. 
And  ail  my  pathway  dark  and  lonely. 
Is  brightened  by  their  rays. 

I  try  to  keep  them  bright  by  faith. 
And  never  let  them  dim  with  doubt. 

For  every  time  I  lose  a  friend, 
A  little  lamp  goes  out." 


UMWA  BRIEF  IN  ATOM  CASE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  864 
and  am  wondering  if  the  Joint  Atomic 
Committee  is  going  to  hold  hearings  on 
it.  I  think  it  is  important  that  they  do 
As  an  example,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  tiie 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  in  which 
they  show  good  reason  why  the  reactor 
should  not  be  built,  both  economic  and 
safety  aspects: 

UMWA  BRiEr  IN  Colorado  Atom  Plant  Cass 
Before  the  Public  UTiLrriES  Commissio:.- 
OF  THE  State  of  Colorado:  Applicatio.n- 
No.  22803 

(Editors  Note. — The  International  Unioi, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  on  March  1 
filed  its  brief  in  protest  to  the  proposed  co;;- 
struction  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  atomic  energy 
power   plant   at   PlattevlUe,   Colo.,   about   30 
miles  from  Denver.  Tlie  brief  is  a  summary 
statement    of    the    position    of    the    Inter- 
national Union  in  opposition  to  this  plant. 
Till  matter  is  now  before  the  Colorado  Pub- 
lic   Utilities    Commission    for    a    ruling    on 
whether  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
shal!  be  granted  a  "certificate  of  convenience 
and    necessity"    to   permit    the    power   com- 
pany to  proceed  with  construction.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  document  In  the 
over-all  battle  of  the  UMWA  against  danger- 
ous   atomic    energy    plants,    the    Journal    is 
printing  majcr  portions  of  the  brief  in  the 
Colorado  ca=  e.  Tliey  follow. ) 
In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Public 
Service   Co.  of   Colorado.   550   15th   Street, 
Denver.   Colo.,   for   a   certificate   of   public 
convenience    and    necessity    for    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
330   MW   electric    generating   plant   to    be 
known  as  the  Port  St,  'Vraln  Nuclear  Gen- 
erating Station,  near  PlattevlUe,  Colo.,  to- 
gether  with   a  230   Kv..   transmission   lino 
from    said    plant    site    to    a    point    near 
Boulder,  Colorado,  and  a  230  Kv.  transmis- 
sion line  from  said  plant  site  to  a  point 
near  Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
statement    of    position    of    international 

UNION,  united  mine  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  International  Union,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has,  heretofore,  in  pre- 
liminary pleadings  made  clear  to  the  Com- 
mission the  reasons  and  grounds  urged  by  it 
for  denial  of  the  Instant  application.  Those 
reasons  may  be  succinctly  stated  and  re- 
peated here; 

la)  The  proposed  nuclear  generating  fa- 
cility has  not  been  and  cannot  be  proven 
economically  sound  or  feasible; 

(b)  The  operation  of  the  proposed  facility, 
even  if  economically  sound  and  feasible, 
would  constitute  an  undue  and  wholly  un- 
necessary risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  in  the  area  adjacent  thereto;  and 

(c)  The  applicant  is  not  willing  to  provide 
indemnity  to  those  who  might  suffer  injury 
and  damage  through  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  facility. 

Each  of  those  grounds  is  now  supported  by 
the  instant  record.  We  believe  brief  comment 
or-  each  point  sufflces  to  sustain  that  proposi- 
tion. 

A.  Economic  feasibility 

The  record  is  clear  and  undisputed.  No  one 
has  said  or  can  now  say  that  Fort  St.  Vram. 
whether  called  an  experimental  or  develop- 
mental plant,  can  be  or  ever  will  be  success- 
fully operated.  Concededly,  professional  cpir- 
ion  and  judgment  in  this  regard  could  onlv 
be  premised  upon  operational  experience  of 
another  similar  plant,  and  that  experience  is 
totally  lacking. 

It  is  said  by  Public  .Service,  or  rather  by  th; 
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witness.  Vice  President  Richard  P.  Walker,  for 
Public  Service,  that  Peach  Bottom  Is  the 
"prototype"  of  Port  St.  Vraln.  Of  course 
Peach  Bottom  is  not  a  prototype  of  the  sub- 
ject plant.  It  was  testified  by  the  nuclear  en- 
gineer. Dr.  (Edward  D.)  Jordan,  a  (UMWA 
witness)  : 

"Q.  Do  yoti  have  an  opinion' as  to  whether 
or  not  Peach  Bottom  is  a  prototype  of  the 
Port  St.  Vraln  project  or  jilant? 

"4.  I  would  not  cla.ssify  Peach  Bottom  as 
a  prototype  for  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  plant. 

"Q.  And  for  what  reason  or  reasons'? 

"A.  Well.  I  think  there  are  too  many 
changes  going  on  simultaneously  from  Peach 
Bottom  to  Port  St.  Vrain.  First,  they  are  uti- 
lizing a  prestrcssed  concrete  reactor  vessel. 
You  are  also  eliminating  what  is  called  the 
conventional  containment  building.  App.ar- 
ently  the  helium  circulators  are  different. 
You  have  different  fuel  elements.  These  are 
the  major  changes.  1  think  for  a  prototype, 
to  use  the  term  prototype'  as  I  would  use  it 
one  would  have  primaj-ily  just  a  scaling  up  in 
size.  For  example,  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  Port  St.  Vraln  or  the  proposed  Fort 
St.  Vrain  reactor  would  be  a  jirototype  for 
a  thousand  megawatt  electrical  plant.  Well, 
the  difference  there  would  be  a  factor  of  3n 
power,  and  essentially  the  same  technical 
specifications  would  apply,  that  would  be  the 
prototype  relationship." 

Even  so.  the  record  would  reflect  that  the 
operation  of  Peach  Bottom,  roughly  one- 
eighth  the  size  of  Port  St.  Vrain.  would 
hardly  Justify  the  optimism  of  Public  Serv- 
ice that  its  plant  will  operate  at  80  percent 
capacity  over  a  projected  life  span  of  some 
30  plus  years.  Forgetting  its  history  of  shut- 
downs prior  to  June.  1967.  Peach  Bottom  has 
between  that  time  and  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year  been  shut  down  for  one  full 
month  and.  at  the  time  of  this  hearing,  was 
scheduled  to  be  shut  down  for  another 
period  of  six  weeks. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  operation  of 
Peach  Bottom.  Doctor  Jordan  was  asked,  as 
a  nuclear  engineer,  whether  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  he  could  state  that  Fort  St. 
Vraln  would  operate  at  80  percent  capacity. 
The  answer  was  given: 

"No,  I  could  not.  because  we  have  no  en- 
gineering plan  experience  upon  which  to 
make  such  a  Judgment.  I  would  say  the  80 
percent  load  factor  as  plant  capacity  factor 
is  Just  a  guess  right  now."  .  .  . 
His  testimony  was,  further,  that  no  other 
nuclear  engineer  could  justifiably  express  a 
contrary  opinion  .  .  .,  and  we  note  the  ap- 
plicant did  not  bring  forth  any  such  quali- 
fied witness  to  do  so. 

He  would  submit  that  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  have  not  been 
heretofore  issued  by  this  Commission  upon  a 
guess  at  economic  soundness  and  feasibility. 

Public  Service  Company  has  Itself  stated 
the  alternative  to  this  nuclear  plant  would 
be  a  coal  fueled  facility.  .  .  .  Its  witness 
testified  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  would 
be  available  in  an  adjacent  area  to  supply 
such  an  alternative  plant.  .  .  .  Upon  this 
premise  Exhibit  14  was  offered  by  applicant 
to  show  the  comparative  costs  in  the  proposed 
nuclear  facility  and  the  alternative  forsil 
fueled  plant.  The  end  result  of  the  compari- 
son was  that  the  total  cost  per  kilowatt  hour 
m  the  fossil  fueled  plant  was  4.79  mills  as 
opposed  to  4.77  mills  in  the  proposed  nuclear 
facility,  a  diilerence  of  .02  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  two- 
hundredths  of  a  mill  difference  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  were  the  "guess"  that  this 
nuclear  facility  would  operate  at  80  percent 
capacity  proven  wrong,  it  should  be  pointed 
up  that  the  nuclear  fuel  cost  in  less  than 
three  years  has  escalated  more  than  two- 
hundredths  of  a  mill,  and  that  cost  is  sub- 
ject to  further  escalation.  .  .  .  With  respect 
to  future  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  Mr. 
Joseph  Brennan,  economist  with  the  United 


Mine  Workers  and  A^siMant  Director  of  itn 
Krxcarch  arid  Marketing  Department,  testi- 
fied: 

"A.  Of  course  when  one  gets  Into  projec- 
tions one  also  must  get  into  assumptions. 
However,  based  on  historic  experience  of  say 
1947  through  to  date,  l>ased  upon  the  increas- 
ing use  of  technoli;igy  in  the  coal  mines,  based 
upon  the  increasing  utiliyKation  of  very  large 
amoints  of  coal  Isy  electric  utilities  permit- 
ting the  continuous  operation  of  coal  mines, 
and  leased  upon  the  developing  tcchnolofty  In 
the  electric  utility  industry  1  would  assume 
and  I  would  po.stulate  that  the  price  of  coal 
in  say  the  next  ten  years  will  either  continue 
to  decline  or  will,  at  best,  level  off. 

"Q.  Is  that  true  with  respect  to  the  coal 
production  in  the  State  cf  Colorado? 

"A.  Based  on  the  information  I  have  it  is 
mv  opinion  that  this  will  be  true." 

It  is,  of  course,  patently  clear  that  opera- 
tional experience  has  proven  the  economic 
feasibility  and  reliability  of  coal  fueled  gen- 
erating iacilities.  We  doubt  that  Public 
Service,  with  its  expressed  pride  in  the  Com- 
pany's history,  would  contend  otherwise. 
Public  Service  has  stated  to  this  Comm!s,=lon 
that  a  coal  fueled  plant  would  be  the  alter- 
native to  Fort  St.  Vraln.  It  has.  In  l.iCt,  .'hown 
that  a  coal  fueled  plant  would  be  as.  if  not 
more,  economically  .sound  than  would  be  a 
nuclear  generating  facility — even  if  the 
g:uesswork  utilized  to  p>ostulate  economic 
feasibility  in  this  type  nuclear  power  gener- 
ation be  borne  out. 

We  submit  that  but  for  government  sub- 
sidy approximating  $47,000,000.00  (million), 
of  which  Public  Service  Is  either  the  direct 
or  indirect  recipient,  it  would  not  be  for  a 
nuclear  generating  facility  that  the  Company 
would  be  here  seeking  this  Commission's  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity,  'VVc  fur- 
ther submit  the  effectuation  of  that  subsidy 
is  not  justification  for  the  issuance  of  this 
certificate. 

B.  Unnecessary  risk  to  health  and  safety 

The  President  of  Public  Service  Company 
(Robert  T.  Person)  testified  before  Congress 
in  June,  1965.  that  his  Company  would  not 
proceed  with  this  project  v.-ere  not  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  so-called, 
extended  beyond  the  then  expiration  date  of 
August.  1967,  or  some  alternative  provided. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  that  testimony  is  clear: 
If  the  liability  of  Public  Service  Company  to 
third  persons  for  damage  and  Injury  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  accident  at  Fort  St.  Vrain  was 
not  limited  to  the  amount  of  private  insur- 
ance available,  $74.0(30.000.00  i million),  plus 
government  indemnity  of  $486,000,000.00, 
Port  St.  Vraln  would  not  be  built. 

Yet  Public  Service  Company  would  now, 
through  the  testimony  of  its  witness.  Walker, 
have  the  Commission  believe  that  a  nuclear 
accident  at  Fort  St.  Vrain  which  would  cause 
injury  or  damage  to  third  persons  or  their 
property  Is  an  "impossibility,  "  or  something 
"inconceivable." 

The  obvious  question  arises  that  if  a  nu- 
clear accident  causing  damage  to  third  per- 
sons is  impossible,  why  condition  the  con- 
struction of  Port  St.  Vraln  on  the  exemption 
of  Pu'olic  Service  and  its  properties  and  as- 
sets from  third  party  liability?  And  If.  as  ap- 
parently propounded  by  the  applicant's  wit- 
ness. Dr.  (Albert  J.)  Goodjohn.  any  injury  or 
dam?.ge  to  third  persons  from  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent at  the  plant  would  be  de  minimis  (of  the 
minimum),  why  the  need  to  exempt  Public 
Service  after  provisions  are  made  for  a  con- 
glomerate fund  In  the  amount  of  $560,000.- 
000.00  (million)   to  meet  third  party  claims? 

The  answers  to  those  questions  are  ob- 
vious: A  nuclear  accident  at  Fort  St.  Vrain  is 
neither  inconceivable  nor  Impossible  and  the 
Injury  and  damage  which  might  be  caused 
third  persons  therefrom  is  of  staggering 
proportions. 

Dr.  Cowan,  a  nuclear  physicist  with  vast 
eicperience  In  the  field,  testified  that  he  would 
not   say    and    doubted    any   other    nuclear 


p!-.\-lc!.«t  would  say  it  was  impossible  lor  the 
retainer  vessel  at  Fort  St.  Vrain  to  be 
breached.  .  .  Doctor  CSoodJohn.  who  testl.'icd 
for  Ilie  applicant,  did  not  disinite  that  testi- 
m>>ny.  Dr.  Cowan  further  testified  rrgardi!.? 
the  "maxim  credible  accident"  at  r'ort  St. 
Vrain  and  the  possible  consequences  it 
people  li\lng  In  the  adj.iccnt  "low  popula- 
tion /one",  .'-o-called: 

"Q.  How  many  people  were  included  in 
wliat  you  rcler  to  as  the  U^w  ;)opu)ulli-a 
zone? 

".■v.  As  I  icmc.nber.  about  fi.OiW.  1  d.d  not 
fiiui,  perh.ip.s  because  of  the  i  hort  time  I  liad 
lo  l.pok.  I  ilid  not  lind  en. .ugh  details  rcii.ird- 
Iiil;  the  low  popul.itiivii  /one  to  vay  or  to  tell 
ni'-"  what  action  was  anticipated  in  that  /one. 
1  would  Inlcr  iroin  tlie  mnouiits  ol  activity 
discussed  us  ;'crhap'5  being  released  in  an  ac- 
cident, a  lew  thousand  to  several  tens  of 
lhou;;ai.ds  of  (  urles.  that  it's  implied  or  en- 
visioned that  a  certain  nmount  of  evacua- 
tion, a  certain  number  ol  people  would  be 
evacuated  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  few 
hours,  from  regions  of  the  low  population 
zone.  I  infer  this.  I  infer  also  .  .  . 

"Q.  Evacuation,  doctor,  Irom  or  in  the 
group  <jf  9.000? 

"A.  In  the  rroup  of  9.000,  yes.  If  a  family 
v.cre  living  near  the  plant  area  or  perhaps 
in  Pl;.ttcville  and  that  activity,  radioactivity, 
fell  out  and  Ijlew  over  onto  those  j.eople.  1 
would  anticipate  that  these  people  would  be 
evacuated  within  a  few  hours  of  the  on.set 
of  the  accident. 

"Q.  Evacuated  then  for  what  ;)criod  of 
time? 

"A.  Well,  until  the  place,  their  home  (t 
their  place  of  tnisincss  .md  .'■:o  forth,  was  Iree 
of  any  cont.imlnatlon.  This  implies  that  fall- 
out would  occur  on  pay  portions  of  Platte- 
vlUe, perhaps  all  of  PlattevlUe,  which  would 
require  not  t  nly  evacuation  but  at  least  in 
places  a  certain  amount  of  decontamination 
work,  and  perhaps  even  some  condemnation, 
I  don't  know. 

"O  Were  there,  or  did.  In  the  course  of  your 
Etudip.c  of  the  project,  anything  come  to  your 
attention  which  would  Indicate  that  any  pro- 
pram  li'is  been  set  up  for  the  evacuation  la 
the  lo-.v  population  /one? 

•A  I  didn't  see  anv.  no. 

"Q.  Now  ycu  Indicated  that  buildings  i-.nd 
structures  would  be  containinated.  Wovild 
you  describe  that,  doctor? 

'\\.  These  are  fission  Iracment  liCtivities 
and  some  of  them  are  rather  long  lived.  If 
they  fall  on  equipment  to  an  extent  that 
makes  it  a  radiation  hazard  under  the  de- 
fined limits  of  that  to  be  in  buildines  or 
around  quipment  like  that  then  one  has  to 
proceed  to  clean  that  equipment  If  it's  a 
metal  suriace.  polished  metal  Furface  of  an 
automobile,  Icr  instance,  a  food  wash  is  .ill 
that  is  needed.  If  its  a  painted  surface  cf 
wood,  then  rgaln  perhaps  .'ome  scrubbing 
and  repainting,  depending  on  the  level  of 
contamination.  If  It's  wood  that  is  unpainted 
It  may  be  very  difficult  and  one  might  have 
to  remove  i-ome  of  that  wood.  It's  conceivable 
that  "ouildinss  or  property  or  materials  might 
be  denied  the  use  of  their  cwr.crs  lor  some 
lime,  or  mi;;ht  in  tome  cases  be  actually  con- 
demned. 

"Q.  Were  there  any  provisions  made  to  your 
knowledge  respecting  the  liietl.od  of  [irocc- 
dure  for  this  UecontaminatiLU  ;,rocesE'.' 

"A.  I  didn't  see  any  such." 

Doctor  Goodjohn  aid  not  refute  this  tes- 
timony. Rather,  lie  restricted  himscif  to  tr.e 
preposition  that  a  relsase  of  ccntaminarcd 
raatt;r  Irom  an  accident  .'.t  Fort  St.  Vrain 
would  be  within  the  limits  .'pccilied  by  Fed- 
eral reg'alations.  .  .  . 

Vv'e  would,  however,  at  this  juncture  point 
up  to  the  Commission  certain  pertinent  [jio- 
visions  from  those  regulations  contained  la 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  10. 
Part  100  thereof  deals  with  the  subject  of 
"Reactor  Site  Criteria." 

Section  100  1(b)  provides: 

"Insufficient  experience  has  been  accumu- 
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lated  to  permit  the  writing  of  detailed  stand- 
ards that  would  provide  a  quantitative  corre- 
lation of  all  factors  significant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  acceptability  of  reactor  sites.  This 
part  Is  Intended  as  an  interim  guide  to 
identify  a  number  of  factors  considered  by 
the  Commission  in  the  evaluation  of  reactor 
sites  and  the  general  criteria  used  at  this  time 
as  guides  in  approving  or  disapproving  pro- 
posed sites.  Any  applicant  who  believes  that 
factors  other  than  those  set  forth  In  the 
guide  should  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  ap- 
plicability and  significance  of  such  factors," 
Section  100  2(b>  provides: 
"The  site  criteria  contained  in  this  part 
apply  primarily  to  reactors  of  a  general  type 
and  design  on  which  experience  has  been 
developed,  but  can  also  be  applied  to  other 
reactor  types.  In  particular,  for  reactors  that 
are  novel  in  design  and  unproven  as  pro- 
totypes or  pilot  plants,  it  is  expected  that 
these  basic  criteria  will  be  applied  in  a  man- 
ner that  takes  into  account  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience. In  the  application  of  these  criteria 
which  are  deliberately  flexible,  the  safeguards 
provided — either  site  isolation  or  engineered 
featurei-^should  reflect  the  lack  of  certainty 
that  onty experience  can  provide."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Section  100.3(b1    provides: 

"  "Low  jjopulatlon  zone'  means  the  area 
Immediately  surrounding  the  exclusion  area 
which  contains  residents,  the  total  number 
and  density  of  which  are  such  that  there  Is 
a  reasonable  probability  that  appropriate 
protective  measures  could  be  taken  in  their 
behalf  in  the  event  of  a  serious  accident. 
These  guides  do  not  specify  a  permissible 
population  density  or  total  population 
within  this  zone  because  the  situation  may 
vary  from  case  to  case.  Whether  a  specific 
number  of  people  can,  'for  example,  be  evac- 
uated from  a  specific  area,  or  instructed  to 
take  shelter,  on  a  timely  basis  will  depend 
on  many  factors  such  as  location,  number 
and  size  of  highways,  scope  and  extent  of 
advance  planning,  and  actual  distribution  of 
residents  t)ithin  the  area.'"  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Section  100.11  provides: 

"(a)  As  an  aid  in  evaluating  a  proposed 
site,  an  applicant  should  assume  a  fission 
produce  release  from  the  core,  the  expected 
demonstrable  leak  rate  from  the  contain- 
ment and  the  meteorological  conditions  per- 
tinent to  his  site  to  derive  an  exclusion  area, 
a  low  population  zone  and  population  center 
distance.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
which  shall  set  forth  the  basis  for  the  nu- 
merical values  used,  the  applicant  should 
determine  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  An  exclusion  area  of  such  size  that  an 
Individual  located  at  any  point  on  its  bound- 
ary for  two  hours  immediately  following 
onset  of  the  postulated  fission  product  re- 
lease would  not  receive  a  total  radiation  dose 
to  the  whole  body  in  excess  of  25  rem    or  a 


'  The  whole  body  dose  of  25  rem  'referred 
to  above  corresponds  numerically  to  the  once 
in  a  lifetime  accidental  or  emergency  dose 
for  radiation  workers  which,  according  to 
NCRP  recommendations  may  be  disregarded 
in  the  determination  of  their  radiation  ex- 
posure status  (see  NBS  Handbook  69  dated 
June  5,  1959).  However,  neither  its  use  nor 
that  of  the  300  rem  value  for  thyroid  expo- 
sure as  set  forth  in  these  sife  criteria  guides 
are  intended  to  imply  that  these  jiumbers 
cotistitute  acceptable  limits  for  emergency 
doses  to  the  public  under  accident  condi- 
tions. Rather,  this  25  rem  whole  body  value 
and  the  300  rem  thyroid  value  have  been  set 
forth  in  these  guides  as  reference  values, 
which  can  be  used  In  the  evaluation  of  re- 
actor sites  with  respect  to  potential  reactor 
accidents  of  exceedingly  low  probability  of 
occurrence,  and  low  risk  of  public  exposure 
to  radiation. 


total   radiation   dose   in   excess  of   300  rem ' 
to  the  thyroid  from  iodine  exposure 

"i2)  A  low  population  zone  of  such  size 
that  an  Individual  located  at  any  point  on 
Its  outer  boundary  who  is  exposed  to  the 
radioactive  cloud  resulting  from  the  postu- 
lated fission  product  release  (during  the  en- 
tire period  of  its  passaeei  would  not  receive 
a  tot.tl  radiation  dose  to  the  whole  body  in 
exces.s  of  25  rem  or  .i  total  radiation  dose  in 
excess  of  :300  rem  to  the  thyroid  from  iodine 
cxpcsure  ' 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  these  "Federal 
regulations"  .spoken  of  by  Doctor  Goodjohn 
are  not.  and  do  not  purport  to  be.  absolutes. 
In  ronsldering  the  provisions  of  100.2(b).  it 
would  appear  from  this  record  that  the  Fort 
St.  Vrai!i  reactor  design  is  sufficiently  novel 
so  that  one  may  validly  ask  whether  even  the 
most  detailed  and  expert  of  engineering  con- 
siderations sufficiently  "reflect  the  lack  of 
certainly  that  only  experience  can  provide." 
What  IS  liirther  made  clear  by  these  regu- 
lations is  that  should  an  accident  actually 
occur  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
doses  delivered  to  persons  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  reactor  site  as  low  as  possible  and  far 
below  the  values  set  forth.  Adequate  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  for  warn- 
ing of  persons  outside  of  the  exclu- 
sion area  that  a  release  of  radioactivity  is 
imminent  or  has  occurred  for  efficient  evacu- 
ation of  persons  exposed  to  the  radiation  so 
as  to  reduce  the  dose  actually  delivered,  for 
the  rapid  closing  of  public  roads,  highways 
and  railroads  which  pass  through  the  vicinity 
to  prevent  exposure  by  entering  a  contami- 
nated area,  for  the  rapid  warning  of  persons 
and  facilities  downstream  on  waterways 
which  may  become  contaminated  and  who 
may  be  using  water  from  the  waterway,  etc. 
The  record  here,  however,  is  quite  clear 
that  no  such  precautions  have  yet  been  taken 
or  even  considered  by  Public  Service.  The 
testimony  before  the  Commission  on  this 
point  boils  down  to  the  proposition  that 
should  worst  come  to  worst,  perhaps  the  vol- 
unteer fire  department  of  Platteville,  if  one 
exists,  could  in  large  measure  handle  the  re- 
sulting, infinite  problems.  .  .  . 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  accidents 
could  happen  in  any  type  generating  facil- 
ity. We  further  recognize  that  were  this  pro- 
posed facility  constructed  a  nuclear  accident 
would  not  of  certainty  occur.  We  would,  how- 
ever, submit  the  obvious  fact  that  were  the 
possible  nuclear  accident  to  occur,  with  yet 
unknown  and  unlimited  consequences,  that 
accident  and  the  attendant  hazards  to  health 
and  safety  can  in  no  way  be  equated  to  any 
accident  which  has  heretofore  taken  place  or 
which  hereafter  might  conceivably  occur  in 
a  conventional  plant. 

To  protect  the  general  public  from  the 
wholly  unnecessary  risks  of  infinite  danger 
cannot,  in  turn,  be  equated  with  impeding 
progress.  The  expert  witness  for  this  protes- 
tant,  Dr,  Jordan,  recognized  that  in  years  tcf 
come  nuclear  power  will  be  widely  utilized  in 
electrical  generation.  .  .  ,  That  utilization 
will,  of  course,  follow  years  of  experimenta- 
tion. And  there  are  facilities,  means  and 
places  where  experiments,  recognized  to  be 
experiments,  can.  with  reasonably  adequate 
safeguards,  be  carried  on.  Platteville.  Colo- 
rado should  not  and  need  not  be  one. 
C.  Failure  to  provide  indemnity 
We  have  heretofore  discussed  the  uncon- 
troverted  fact  that  Public  Service  Company  Is 
not  willing  to  subject  its  property  and  its 
:issets  '.o  third  party  claims  resulting  from  a 
nuclear  accident.  What  was  there  said  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

The  record  is  further  patently  clear  that 
Public  Service  is  either  not  willing  or  is  un- 
able to  advise  this  Conunisslon  that  the 
amount  of  private  insurance  together  with 
government  indemnity  would  provide  just 
.and  sufficient  compensation  to  the  members 
of  the  pubUc  injured  and  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  nuclear  accident  at  Port  St.  Vraln. 


Apart  from  personal  Injuries,  the  testimony 
of  Doctor  Cowan  would  indicate  that  con- 
siderable contamination  may  be  delivered  to 
buildings  and  equipment  as  well  as  to  crop)s 
and  livestock.  Contamination  of  unpalnted 
wood,  rusty  iron  and  steel  surfaces,  concrete, 
would  be  most  difficult  to  remove  and  so 
might  be  left  to  decay  naturally.  This  would 
deny  its  use  to  those  who  might  be  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  some  time,  perhaps  months. 
If  the  equipment  is  sensitive  in  the  sen.se  that 
It  is  used  for  the  production  of  human  foods, 
such  as  milking  machines,  containers,  and 
the  like,  then  the  restrictions  on  its  sub- 
sequent use  are  likely  to  be  even  more  severe. 
Smooth,  clean  surfaces  which  are  hard  and 
free  from  small  fissures  may  be  decontami- 
nated by  scrubbing  and  flushing.  This  proce- 
dure may  require  subsequent  refinlshlng  of 
the  surfaces.  Cloth  materials  may  be  decon- 
taminated by  specialized  cleaning  facilities, 
but  they  may  be  damaged  in  the  process. 

Such  damage,  expressed  in  purely  dollar 
costs,  would  result  from,  among  other  causes, 
temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  property, 
equipment,  crops,  livestock,  clothing,  and  the 
like;  damage  to  these  and  other  such  Items  by 
decontamination  routines  or  through  neglect 
while  awaiUng  repossession;  loss  of  income 
through  denial  of  use  of  business  or  farm 
properties  until  contamination  is  cleared 
(and  complete  radioactivity  surveys  have 
been  carried  out) ;  expenses  for  housing  and 
feeding  of  persons  who  have  been  evacuated 
from  contaminated  areas;  transportation — 
both  emergency  and  commuter  typee — occa- 
sioned by  the  accident;  decontamination 
services;  radioacUvity  survey  services;  etc. 

Yet  none  of  these  things,  apparently,  have 
been  taken  Into  consideration  by  Public  Serv- 
ice and  no  study,  apparently,  has  been  made 
by  persons  competent  In  the  evaluation  of 
such  matters.  Including  health  physicists,  de- 
contamination experts  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ers, to  evaluate  the  maximum  credible  dam- 
age and  the  maximum  hypothetical  damage 
which  might  flow  from  a  nuclear  accident. 

Certainly  this  Commission  is  entitled  to 
know  and  should  know  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  accident  at  this  facility 
and  what  provisions  have  been  made  to  ade- 
quately compensate  those  of  the  public  af- 
fected thereby.  The  application  cannot,  we 
respectfully  submit,  be  granted  without  that 
consideration — and  the  applicant  has  yet  to 
provide  any  Information  upon  which  that 
consideration  could  be  made. 

CONCLUSION 

We  respectfully  submit  by  reason  of  the 
above  and  foregoing,  and  upon  the  entire 
record  herein,  this  application  should  be 
denied. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

V.  G.  Seavy.  Jr.. 
Attorney  for  International  Union, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Denver,  Colo. 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON:    AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  PEACE  CANDIDATE 

-  Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  these  days  about  who  can  do 
most  to  restore  peace  to  Vietnam. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  many 
candidates  make  all  sorts  of  promises  and 
assertions,  it  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who 
has  actually  done  more  than  anyone  else 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
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President  Johnson  is.  indeed 
ca's  No.  1  peace  candidate. 

No  man  in  the  entire  world  has  done 
more  to  brint?  all  sides  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  to  the  ne.^otiating  table  than 
President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  has  exemplified  the 
hichest  tradition  of  our  Republic  by 
holding  in  one  hand  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  and  in  the  other  an  arrow  to  curb 
those  who  would  seek  to  destroy  us.  He 
has  made  a  very  sincere  effort  to  end  the 
war.  I  believe  this  countiT  should  now 
rally  behind  its  President  and  help  bring 
this  war  to  a  succe.'iKful  victorious  con- 
clusion. 

Victory  does  not  come  in  surrender. 
The  conclusion  of  this  war  can  only  be 
brought  about  when  both  sides  agree  to 
sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lier^  Is  a  partial  record  of 
President  Johnson's  heroic  search  for 
peace: 

Laos  conference: 

U.N.  Security  Council  invitation  to 
H.i.noi,  Auf'ust  7. 1964; 

Seventeen  nonalined  nations  appeal, 
April  1.  1965: 

President  Johnson's  sjieech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  April  7,  1966; 

Indian  Government  pro]X)sal,  April 
196:.: 

U.N.  Secretary-General  peace  efforts, 
April  1965; 

Commonvv  e.ilth  Prime  Ministers  initia- 
tive. June  1965; 

Davies  mission,  July  1965; 

Presidents  letter  to  U  Thant,  July  28, 
1965; 

Ambassador  Goldbergs  letter  to  Pres- 
ident on  U.N.  Security  Council,  July  30, 
1965: 

Indian-Yugoslav  proposal,  Augu.st 
1965; 

United  Kingdom  12-nation  appeal,  De- 
cember 1965; 

Cambodia  piopo.sal  for  ICC  expansion, 
December  1965: 

Pope  Paul  VI  appeal,  December  19, 
1965; 

Peace  offensive:  Communicated  v, ith 
115  governments  with  six  Presidential 
envoys  visiting  34  capitals,  December- 
Januaiy  1965-66: 

Ronning  mi.ssion.  June  1966; 

A.sian  c^nfe-ence  initiative.  AusUot  6, 
19(36: 

U.N.  Secretary-General  proposal, 
August  31,  1966: 

Anibassa-ior  G.^lc'beri's  General  As- 
sembly Address,  September  22, 1966; 

British  six-point  plan,  October  6,  19'36; 

Manila  communique,  October  25,  1966; 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  U 
Thant,  December  19.  1966; 

British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, December  30,  1966; 

President's  letter  to  Pope  Paul,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1967; 

Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  capitals,  including  talks  with 
•T'h.incse  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  1964 
13  present: 

San  Antonio  formula  under  which 
I'residsnt  proposed  to  end  the  bombing 
hnniediately  and  unconditionally  if 
Hanoi  will  indicate  it  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bombing  pause  by  sending 
iMi'/e  numbers  of  Communist  forces  into 
South  Vietnam;  and 
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Bomblng  pauses:  First,  May  12  to  17. 
1965,  5  days;  second,  December  24,  1965, 
to  January  30.  1966,  37  days;  third,  De- 
cember 23  to  25,  1966.  2  days;  fourth, 
December  30,  1966,  to  January  1,  1967, 
2  days;  and  fifth.  February  7  to  13,  1967, 
6  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  impressive  search  for 
peace  by  President  Jolinson  cleai-ly  shows 
how  sincerely  this  man  wants  to  bring 
th.is  war  to  a  conclusion  with  honor. 
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REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  BY  SIDNEY  J. 
ROCHE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  !;entleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  v.  as  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai'vland.  Mr.  SiKaker, 
thn  New  York  Times  today  carries  a  dis- 
turbint;  report  by  an  oniciRl  v.ho  served 
in  both  t'lie  military  and  civilian  pi'o- 
prams  in  Vietnam— a  reiiort  1  ino.st  ur- 
rently  recommend  to  n'v  colleajurs  in 
Contrress. 

Tins  ofTicial.  Sidney  J.  Roche,  char>!cs 
thnt  U..S.  proprams  in  Vietnam  are  fi-us- 
Iraled  by  r.ia.^sive  corru:.>t!on.  an  '•jii- 
ciTrctual"  Soutli  V  ctnamese  Army.  bacl!v 
mannied  aid  policies  and  "un.soiind" 
American  niilitaiy  efforts. 

Particularly  alarming  are  Mr.  Roche's 
.statements  on  the  capability  of  the  Soutli 
Virtname.se  Army,  v.ldch.  if  true,  would 
make  futile  cl'-mands  made  by  many  po- 
litical leaders  and  others  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  as,'=unie  greater  les.-'orsi- 
bility  for  the  lighting.  Mr.  Roche  writes: 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  cf  Vi'-tnam  ma> 
vcrv  ucll  be  the  v,'r.t  :  rmy  in  v.W  of  Asia 
It  ),■-,  organized  alony;  the  lines  tinpk'vctj  liy 
t.i  fiern  armies  SO  ycTS  .130.  .  .  .  The  army 
if  r-.;te  ctitont  t^  rit  in  carnp«,  take  theli 
.■-h'lrc  rf  the  rraft  .'ind  c-rn'otion  and  Icr 
the  United  States  Army  do  the  fishtlnc-  trnd 
tiike  the  casualties. 

'i\Jv.  Rochr'.s  report  li-avily  under'^cores 
the  need  for  a  full  reapprais;>]  of  our  mili- 
tary, aid,  and  pacification  prc-rrams  in 
Vietnam,  A  clo.sc,  l^.p.rd  look  r.t  v.hether 
ti'ie  way  v,e  are  opcratinc  in  Vietnam  is 
tiie  best  way  to  ac'nievo  our  roal  of  sp- 
elling South  Vietnam  against  Com- 
munist aggression  is  now  definit'ly  in 
order.  A  full-scale  congressional  r^eval- 
uation  of  our  Vietnamese  po-'cy  is  long 
o\erdue. 

Tnc  article  rcfcrr:-d  tj  follows: 
U  S,    Aide    in'    Saigon    QriTS    i.n'    Photist — 

filARCES    US      PROGrt\:!S     V.-!     \'ir.T.<\M     ARE 
I  .IJilNG 

( By  Eet-nard  Welnrau'j) 
Saigon.  Soitth  Viet-c«m  March  25. — A  for- 
mer Official  on  Gen.  WllU.Tm  C.  \Ve>=tiiir.re- 
land's  staff  who  has  worked  f^r  the  United 
States  inisFion  for  r.vTS  V:  an  a  year  i?  leaving 
South  Vietn.im  to  protc-rt  •failures"  of  the 
American  etiort  here. 

The  official,  Sidney  J.  Roclie.  hfued  a  re- 
port tT  tiie  mission  faying  V.iai  United  Slates 
programs  v.ere  being  frustrated  by  massive 
cnrrtiption.  an  "inefrectual"  South  Vietnam- 
ose  Army,  badly  managed  aid  policies  and 
"unsound"  American  military  efforts.  He  p.ir- 
ticularly  cited  his  unhappine?s  with  devel- 


o;  mm*'; 
orfcn.'^KT. 

•  1  had  hoped  that  the  Tct  offensive  would 
produce  tome  changes  in  policies."  Mr  Roche 
taid  today  'However,  it  appears  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  fame  old  ro.id  and  pu:;uc 
the  same  tld  p^  li' ics.'' 

,  In  lii64  and  IDe.T.  Mr.  Roche  rervcd  on  Gi.n- 
oral  Westmoreland's  stall  a,-;  jilans  c  ITicer  in 
charge  of  dcfon.':e  ijlanning  In  Sou'  hra.  t  A:  m. 
After  that  tour,  he  r/tircd  as  a  lieutenant 
Colonel    with   27   yc.irs'    military    tNpcricnL'e. 

He  returned  to  Vietnam  in  December.  I'iGCt, 
to  serve  with  the  Unltfd  Sli.tcs  niisvicn  II'? 
has  f.erved  11;-.  a  ci\ilian  advlier  to  lite  riilii 
Division  of  the  South  Victnameic  Army  and 
held  several  prcniinent  positions  in  th.c  nii.-- 
tion'r  pl.inning  and  pcificailon  j  ro^rams  for 
Uie  province?  around  Saigon. 

In  one  of  the=e  p.'Pltlons.  Mr.  Roche  serveti 
as  liai.'Jon  between  Robert  Korner.  who  he;i'::s 
the  pacificaticn  program,  and  Jolm  Vann. 
the  iilghcsl  ranking  ci'  ilirin  a'ivl;,or  in  ilic 
III  Corps  area,  which  iiivUides  Sal;?oii 

Mr.  Roche  E:ild  that  he  decided  to  r^'ian 
Eiirrtly  after  Mr.  Konier'.s  recent  return  Iroia 
a  ■cnes  of  conferences  in  Wasliinglon. 

lioprn  I  OR  BnTrtR  things 

"V/e  v.f-re  all  hoping  that  when  K"!ncr 
went  to  \Va^hln!^ti>n  and  V.'l'.ecli>r  came  here 
f,ir  i'is  visit,  thln^.s  w'uld  cl.ange."  the  helty 
01 -year-old  former  Army  i  Ificer  ti-.id  He  wtii 
lef erring  to  the  recent  visit  •  f  Gen  Earle  C. 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  liie  Joint  Chiefs  of 
bta.r. 

"But  Komer  cinic  back  and  l.:id  a  Ft  IT 
meeUn;j  and  said  Lu  ine.ss  is  the  tame  - 
p.icir!e.il!cjn  is  ftill  the  n  nic  cf  the  i^.tm'-." 
Mr.  lioche  v.ent  on.  "At  that  point  I  de- 
tided  tj  quit.  It  h.i-n't  worked  in  fjiir  ys.irs 
and  it  won't  work  n:w." 

"We've  !;.5t  to  be  honert  with  ourse'.vc:." 
he  ^.eiit  oae.  "We've  sot  to  rcislize  that  we're 
jun  nJt  cutting  it  o.cr  here  the  way  tliini;.? 
ar?  poinj." 

"We  h.ive  f^ot  to  isit  d'wn  and  f  '.'C  cert  .in 
r.^iiities  here,"'  lie  said  In  an  Interview.  "The 
limited  rcjpone  th.il  w^vc  been  maint,''in- 
in^  i.s  wplland  o^od  If  it  u>  fifTu'-Unt  to  do 
thf  Jjb.  It  liasn't  ben  f 0  f.ir," 

"He  said  that  a  sharp  increase  by  .'\merif.an 
force.";,  .".:  w?n  as  iiicrc-'ed  bombing  of  siip- 
pl;-  rou'.e^  in  N'^rth  ■VKt-'i^tn  fv^ther  with 
t'ne  port  of  Haiphong,  could  be  a  Fol'ition." 

"I'he  purp^re  cf  war,  any  v.'ir.  Is  to  iiftpo?;e 
your  will  upon  .n  enemy  ;  nd  n>t  scute  t-  r  a 
mihtai'v  ti.cndoflf."  he  s  id. 

Mr.  Rrche's  "tprmin.'>tlrn  of  serv:^^"  rf- 
part,  \.idnly  distrl''Ut»d  in  the  United  It.tcs 
mission,  ha-,  b?cn  received  v.iih  iinper  and 
some  ei'nb.irr.  sfntent  in  hl^h  official  cij.irirr.s-. 

"It's  one  iii-n'.^  r  pinl'^'n."  Eald  one  iicr-'in 
close  to  the  m:.--iin.  "What  li?'s  jnyyip  j- 
i.ftcr  r.il.  what  other  jjaople  have  y^'d  brfor'<." 
s,-.TS  r.i'Nir  .'.cn-cc 

M.-,  n-jch'-'s  r,-pj;*  rctC>  liVe  ;■'.  b:urp..iit 
of  what  high-level  officials  say  privately  is 
\STont   V.  ;t"i   n  .irnofMn   ;.ru;'r,::r.-i   her:'. 

"A.nycne  v.ho  gets  invclved  here  will  coii'e 
tr>  liie  ame  con'?l;^ions."  Mr.  RDChc  L.t'ct, 
"People  I've  worked  wit!: — r'd  frirnis  e',c:i 
r.traiigers — have  all  cor.-.e  up  to  nie  Id  li-* 
past  few  d,-'y3  r.nd  said.  'You've  hit  the  luil 
0:1  t'le  h?  id.'  " 

One  '.f  the  p^ln'.'^  l.c  r-r.-'-s'.';  Ij  corriip'-icn. 
In  Vietnam,  he  write?,  power  U  per.son.^llrcl 
and  not  i'.stitutlonaliiod.  rs  in.  the  Unilel 
•State?.  Therefore,  lie  f.se-  on.  the  tr  d'tirnal 
approach  h.is  ..iv.ays  ceen  t.o  tndure.  if  n^t 
rccept,  tiie  tendency  of  Vlctn:.me''e  c31':h's 
\\>  Clip  into  the  public  tUJ. 

The  Victcon^,  ma'?!nst  fjood  no  of  prop  1- 
fanda.  point  out  South  Virtst  or.e^e  corrup- 
tion and  empha«::;^e  to  the  p.'ople  the  pcrHoy 
0.'  their  Ic-der'.  Mr  Rcch?  ?.-iys. 

They  '!l<"3  ]-o:nt  out  ''■■•'.♦  UnUed  S^it^s 
cflariBis  .-re  lii'le  better  beriu^e  tiiey  support 
the  South  Vietnamese  .-nd.  therefore,  mi-^t 
E'.ipport  their  corrupt  practice."^,  he  continues, 

"It  ii  a  propa:'anda  i^ne  that  Is  becoming 
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Increasingly     hard     to    counter,    especially 
when  so  little  defense  Is  possible."  he  goes  on. 

SAYS  IT  PROLONGS  WAR 

Aside  from  the  monetary  loss  to  the  Amer- 
Ic.tn  taxpayer,  he  says,  "which  no  doubt  1«  a 
staggering  amount,  the  harm  to  the  United 
St.ites  and  the  war  effort  Is  enormous  and 
Its  effects  are  prolonging  the  war  " 

Of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  called  the 
A.R.V.N.,  Mr.  Roche  writes: 

"The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
may  very  well  be  the  worst  army  in  all  of 
Asia.  It  Is  organized  along  the  lines  employed 
by  modern  armies  30  years  ago. 

"It  Is  top-heavy  with  needless  headquarters 
and  administrative  elements.  Its  weapons,  in 
the  main,  are  outdated  and  no  match  for 
modern  Chinese  and  Russian  weapons  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese regulars. 

"Its  leadership  is  ineffectual,  poorly  trained 
and  head  over  heels  in  graft  and  corruption. 
The  army  Is  quite  content  to  sit  in  camps. 
take  their  share  of  the  graft  and  corruption 
and  let  the  United  States  Army  do  the  fight- 
ing and  take  the  casualties. 

"During  the  recent  Tet  offensive,  instances 
were  reported  of  refusal  by  A.R.VN.  com- 
manders to  venture  out  of  forts  to  the  assist- 
ance of  towns  and  villages  under  seige  by 
Vietcong  troops.  All  of  these  problems  re- 
main after  more  than  seven  years  of  military 
assistance  by  the  United  States." 

SAYS  POLICE  NEGLECT  DUTY 

On  other  subjects.  Mr.  Roche  says  that  the 
Vietnamese  national  police  hau  "largely  abro- 
gated" its  duty  to  destroy  the  Communist 
party  apparatus. 

"It  ts  imperative  that  the  national  police 
organization  be  trained  in  the  -ital  task  of 
defending  the  nation  from  internal  sub- 
version." his  report  says. 

Mr.  Roche  writes  of  United  States  aid: 

"United  States  aid  programs  in  Vietnam 
have  been  wasteful.  Programs  have  been 
overfunded  with  no  clear  cut  idea  of  the 
goal  to  be  obtained.  Programs  are  badly  man- 
aged, with  confusion  as  to  who  really  man- 
ages what. 

"Supervision  has  been  nonexistent  and 
many  struggle  with  the  idea  that  somehow 
we  will  win  by  the  sheer  weight  of  our  ex- 
penditures. Watte  has  been  the  keynote  with 
many  United  States  employes  apparently  la- 
boring under  the  misapprehension  that  all 
of  the  supplies  and  equipment  come  from 
some  far-distant  and  vague  source  which  has 
an  unlimited  bounty  to  dispose  of.  all  free." 

Mr.  Roche  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  entire  aid  program  be  taken  over  by  the 
military. 

"An  agency  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
police  itself  should  be  policed  by  others,"  he 
writes. 

SEES  ERROR  IN   DIRECTION 

Of  the  pacification  program.  Mr.  Roche 
writes : 

"The  Revolutionary  Development,  or  paci- 
fication, program,  which  has  such  worthwhile 
objectives  as  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  by  building  ham- 
let schools,  roads,  dispensaries,  and  pro- 
viding security  from  Vietcong  attacks  is 
poorly  supervised. 

"This  is  not  surprising  when  one  realizes 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  whose 
charter  by  Congress  is  to  provide  foreign  in- 
telligence to  the  United  States  and  to  or- 
ganize overseas  intelligence  nets,  is  the  prin- 
cipal supervisor. 

"It  is  small  wonder  that  the  principal  effort 
by  the  C.I.A.  would  be  the  organization  of  in- 
telligence nets  rather  than  the  supervision  of 
a  very  worthwhile  program." 

Mr.  Roche  writes  of  United  States  military 
operations: 

"*merican  men  are  dying  this  very  day  be- 
cause of  faulty  tactics  devised  and  ordered 


from  Washington,  tactics  which  limit  choice 
of  targets,  prescribe  types  of  weapons  and  de- 
fine military  objectives. 

WANTS   TACTICS    IN    FIELD 

"The  right  of  Washington  to  dictate  the 
strategy  cannot  be  questioned.  However,  the 
tactics  to  achieve  the  objective  of  the  strat- 
egy should  be  left  to  field  commanders." 

Sitting  in  his  crate-filled  apartment  this 
afternoon.  Mr.  Roche,  who  is  scheduled  to 
lea\e  for  the  United  States  on  Wednesday, 
said  quietly:  "It's  not  a  question  whether  we 
did  the  right  thing  lour  or  five  years  ago.  It's 
a  question  of  trying  to  extricate  ourselves 
and  save  Southeast  Asia  for  our  side." 

"We're  not  going  to  do  it  unless  we  face 
realities  and  make  some  changes."  he  said. 
•Wo  have  20,000  dead  so  far  and.  God  forbid, 
we're  going  to  have  another  20.000  dead  if  we 
continue  as  we  are." 

Mr.  Roche,  who  is  leaving  two  months  be- 
fore his  18-month  contract  expires  is  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  where 
his  wife  and  four  children-  live.  He  said  he 
had    no    immediate   future   plans. 

"I  just  want  to  go  fishing  for  a  long,  long 
time."  he  .>;aid. 


CORRUPTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  say  that  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  disturbing  report. 

Why.  they  would  not  carry  any  other 
kind  of  report.  You  would  not  expect 
them  to.  would  you?  If  it  was  not  a  dis- 
turbing report,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  remember  the  disturbing  reports 
they  carried  about  Cuba.  I  remember  all 
of  the  disturbing  reports  they  carried 
about  Batista.  I  remember  all  of  the 
reports  they  carried  about  Castro  being 
an  agrarian  reformer. 

If  you  want  to  blame  any  single,  soli- 
tary organization  in  the  world  for  Cas- 
tro. I  believe  the  New  York  Times  ought 
to  get  the  credit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
sure,  if  he  wants  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  not 
defend  the  New  York  Times,  because  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  coverage  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  our  feelings  of  unease  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  our  aid  and 
militai-y  programs,  and  the  lack  of  vital- 
ity of  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed ' 
Forces. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  spent  the  morning  examining  wit- 
nesses on  the  corruption  that  may  or 
may  not  exist  in  Vietnam,  and  where  it 
stems  from  and  who  is  involved  in  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  believe 
them  or  not,  but  they  say  that  the  leak- 
age at  the  port  of  Vietnam,  according 
to  the  U.S.  customs  team  survey,  is  less 
than  it  is  at  many  ports  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  queried  them  as  to  where 
this  black  market  goods  comes  from,  and 


he  said,  well,  it  comes  mainly  from  the 
U.S.  soldiers  buying  from  the  PX,  and 
either  trading  it  or  exchanging  it  for 
something  they  want  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  not 
label  all  that  you  describe  as  either  false 
or  true.  But  if  true  all  of  these  things 
indicate  that  really  a  congressional  re- 
evaluation  of  our  policies  would  be  in 
order. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  say  right  now  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  such  a  congressional  reevaluatlon 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  got  through  telling 
the  gentleman  that  we  were  looking  into 
it.  The  gentleman  was  referring  to  the 
New  York  Times.  Do  not  shift  the  ground 
under  me,  now. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  commodity 
which  was  the  most  exchangeable  item 
during  World  War  II;  namely,  nylon 
hose,  has  now  been  supplanted  by  hair 
spray  in  this  war. 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  we  have  been  conditioned  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
to  curb  unemployment,  so  much  so  that 
our  vision  is  clouded  as  to  what  private 
industry  is  doing  in  this  regard. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  yeoman  effort  being 
made  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  York,  Pa.,  in  conducting  a  recruit- 
ment program  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  minority  groups  in  pov- 
erty-designated areas  in  the  city  of  York. 

Because  this  represents  an  exemplary 
effort,  one  that  might  well  be  followed 
by  other  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  present  here  a  chronol- 
ogy on  the  association's  splendid  pro- 
gram: 

April  10,  1967:  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  in- 
structed one  of  its  ofiQcials  to  form  a 
task  force  of  active  personnel  directors 
interested  in  developing  potential  em- 
ployment in  poverty-designated  areas  in 
the  city  of  York. 

April  26,  1967:  Representatives  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  and  their  re- 
cruitment committee  met  with  clergymen 
from  the  local  Negro  congregations. 

May  10,  1967:  Meeting  of  the  recruit- 
ment committee  of  the  manufacturers' 
association  was  held,  at  which  time  it 
was  decided  to  notify  the  association 
membership  of  this  recruitment  program 
and  ascertain  how  may  of  them  were 
interested  in  participating. 

August  1,  1967:  Representatives  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  attended  a 
conference  in  the  Governor's  ofBce,  which 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  spearhead- 
ing a  job  action  program  which  was 
being  established  by  the  Governor. 
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Aupust  7,  1967:  Breakfast  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers' 
association  was  held  to  make  plans  for 
the  recruiting  program.  In  addition,  a 
luncheon  meeting  was  held  with  local 
Nepro  clergymen  to  set  up  times  and 
places  for  recruitment  of  Necroes  in  the 
York  community. 

August  8.  1967:  A  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  manufacturers'  association 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  32-member  companies. 

August  9.  1967:  Letter  was  sent  to 
organization  members,  setting  up  a 
schedule  of  interviews  which  extended 
from  August  14  through  August  16,  1967. 

August  18,  1967:  The  department  of 
commerce — Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— sent  a  letter  of  compliment  to  the 
manufacturers'  association  on  the  em- 
ployment-generating effort  in  which  it 
was  engaged. 

August  28,  1967:  A  meeting  of  the 
recruitment  committee  of  the  manufac- 
turers' association  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  the  results  of  the  job 
interviews  which  were  held  during  the 
week  of  August  14  to  18. 

August  30,  1967:  A  luncheon  meeting 
was  held  with  Negro  clergymen  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  to  them  the  re- 
sults of  the  job  interviews  which  were 
held  during  the  week  of  August  14-18. 

September  27,  1967:  A  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  members  of  the  manu- 
facturers' association  at  which  time  they 
would  report  on  the  total  job  opportuni- 
ties available  in  their  respective  com- 
panies. The  job  opportunities  were  to 
be  defined  by  categories  of  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  for  both  factory 
employment  and  clerical  jobs. 

October  10  to  11,  1967:  A  job  inter- 
view summary  was  drawn  up.  and  it 
was  estimated  that  an  additional  50  peo- 
ple were  hired  as  a  result  of  the  various 
interviews. 

January  29,  1968:  A  new  year  and  a 
new  recruitment  program,  with  the 
manufacturers'  association  holding  a  re- 
cruiting committee  meeting.  A  2-day  re- 
cruitment program  was  decided  upon, 
the  time  to  be  in  March  and  set  after 
the  committee  met  and  consulted  with 
the  cooperating  pastors.  A  letter  was 
to  be  sent  to  association  members  on 
February  1,  announcing  these  plans  and 
asking  interested  companies  to  attend 
a  meeting  on  February  9, 1968. 

February  8,  1968:  Pastoral  representa- 
tives met  with  recruitment  committee 
members.  March  14  was  selected  for  the 
recruitment  program,  a  1-day  instead 
of  a  2 -day  program. 

February  9,  1968:  An  employer's  meet- 
ing was  held — at  this  time  13  companies 
indicated  they  would  participate  in  the 
March  14  program  offering  96  job  open- 
ings— 69  unskilled,  eight  semiskilled,  and 
19  skilled. 

February  10, 1968:  The  manufacturers' 
association  issued  news  release  announc- 
ing the  .hird  recruitment  program  on 
March  14.  1968. 

March  14,  1968:  A  schedule  of  inter- 
views was  set  up,  for  March  14.  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  detailed 
account  of  how  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation used  its  ingenuity  and  resources 
to  accomplish  some  positive  results.  In 


effect,  the  association  has — through  a 
reliance  on  its  initiative— demonstrated 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  employ- 
ment area  through  a  private  enterprise 
effort  properly  coordinated  and  imple- 
mented. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing development  because  with  rcsjiect  to 
the  employment  area,  we  have,  for  the 
past  many  yeans,  thought  only  in  terms 
of  what  the  Federal  GovciTiment  can  do. 
There  are.  in  fact.  niany  authorities  who 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  an  "employer  of  last  re.sort." 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
York.  Pa.,  has  shown  us  that  there  is 
another  area  which  can  be  resorted  to 
in  solving  the  i}roblem  of  uncmi^loyment. 
and  its  effort  points  out  dramatically 
that  we  have  not  relied  enough  upon 
private  enterprise  in  the  .solution  of  pub- 
lic problem.s^that  the  time  has  come  to 
stir  this  sleeping  giant  of  pi-ivate  enter- 
prise and  get  on  with  things,  in  the  em- 
ployment area  and  other  areas  where 
there  are  problems  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  York,  Pa.,  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  splendid  and  exem- 
plary effort  at  showing  how  private  en- 
terprise can  use  its  ingenuity  and  vitality 
to  get  done  a  job  that  needs  doing.  I  am 
indeed  proud  that  this  progressive  asso- 
ciation operates  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represent  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 


A    TALE    OF    TWO    CITIES— HANOI 
1968— BERLIN  1933 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fientleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  draw  parallels  between  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam  and  Nazi  aggres- 
sion in  the  1930's  are  constantly  de- 
nounced and  told  there  is  absolutely  no 
connection  between  the  two.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  certain  persons  say,  is  a  gentle, 
kindly  old  man  who  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  see  all  of  Vietnam  united  and 
free  of  any  sort  of  outside  influence. 
Hitler,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  most 
sadistic  and  cruel  dictators  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following, 
taken  verbatim  from  the  transcript  of  an 
English-language  broadcast  from  Hanoi 
on  March  21,  1968: 

The  Hanoi  pre-ss  todny  ninde  public  an 
order  of  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  promulgating  the  de- 
cree on  punishment  for  counter-revolution- 
ary crimes. 

The  decree  stipulates  that  counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes  are  crimes  of  opposiiie  the 
fatherland,  opposing  the  people's  democratic 
power,  sabotaging  socialist  transformatioi 
and  construction,  undermining  i-ational  de- 
fense, and  undermining  the  struggle  against 
U.S.  aggression  for  national  salvation  which 
is  aimed  at  defending  the  north,  liberating 
the  south,  and  reunifying  the  country. 

The  decree  lists  the  following  15  couuter- 
revoiutlonary  crimes: 


1-  The  crune  of  ireasnii  to  the  fatherland: 

2— The  crime  of  plotimg  to  overthrow  the 
people's  democratic  power; 

3-  I'he  crime  of  c.-ipionage: 

4 -The  crime  of  Intruding  into  the  terri- 
tory and  h:irmlnR  the  security  of  tlie  DRV: 

5-  The  crime  of  armed  rebellion  to  oppo.se 
nr  undermine  the  jieople's  democr:itir  power 
and  tlu-  i>cci;iles  armed  lorces; 

C-  The  crime  of  b:(nditry  in  remote  i^r 
co.ist  il  .ir-MS,  lor  counterrevolutinnai  y 
jiurposos; 

7  The  crime  of  defcrting  to  the  enemy  r 
llfping  t)  toreicn  countries,  for  cntntrr- 
re-,[>Ui!ioiiary  purposes; 

B-'The  crime  of  inurderinp,  Ijeatlng.  in- 
juring, or  kidiiapintr  ither  people  or  thre.Tt- 
ening  !>  'Kii!  t.iem  l<)r  lounterrevolutloirry 
()Uipose<;: 

9--The  trinic  of  siboLiee  of  all  kind  =  .  J  ^r 
coiiiiterrevDlntHniary  iiurijo.ses; 

10  nie  (rime  if  undermining  the  .s.ill- 
(lariiy  bloc  o[  the  Vk-tnaniese  peojilc; 

11  -  The  crime  of  opposing  or  sibotaping 
the  carryinii  out  of  st:ite  iiolirles  and  laws, 
for  cninlcrrevolmioiiary  jiiirpo.ses; 

12-  The  crime  of  disrupting  public  order 
nnd  security.  for  counterrevolutionary 
iuirpose: 

13-  Tlie  crime  of  making  counterrevolu- 
tio'i  -ry  propaganda: 

14-  The  crime  of  att:icklng  Jall.e.  kidnap- 
ing prisoners,  oreanli-ing  escapes  from  j.tils 
or  evading  imprisonment.'!,  for  counlerrevo- 
lutionary  luirposes;  and 

If) — The  crime  of  liarb  irinc  coiinterre'O- 
imioii'iry  i-lenient.s 

Those  guilty  of  the  above-mentioiiPd 
crimes  are  liable  lo  [irison  term.s  rangme 
Irom  2  years  Xo  life  imprisonment  and  capital 
punishment. 

With  recrard  to  the  princijile  governing  the 
punishment  of  counterrevolutionarle,;.  the 
decree  provides  lor  severe  punishment  of 
those  who  stubbornly  o!>pjse  the  revolution, 
leniency  tjward  those  v.ho  are  forced,  enticed 
or  misled  .ind  those  who  sincerely  show  re- 
pentance, and  commutation  or  absolution  for 
those  who  have  redeemed  their  crimes  with 
meritorious  acts. 

Commenting  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree,  the  Hanoi  daily  Nhan  Dan  tofiay 
said:  In  the  lit'ht  of  practical  experience,  the 
decree  has  codified  and  perfected  th"  j/revi- 
ous  rejulavions  conccrnine  the  repression  of 
counterrevolution  m  the  DRV  with  the  aim 
of  meetinc;  the  immediate  revolution;iry 
tasks. 

The  paper  added:  The  promulgation  of  the 
decree  for  punishment  of  counterrevolulioii- 
ary  crimes  shows  tiie  Viotnamese  people's  c!e- 
terniination  to  contnuit-  buildiiiEj  soti.iliMn 
in  the  r.orih.  defending  the  base  of  tlie  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  of  the  country,  fojiins  the 
US.  war  of  de.struction.  consolidating  the 
great  rear,  and  wholeheartedly  and  unreserv- 
edly supporting  the  people  in  Sotith  Vietnam 
in  their  fight  to  defeat  the  US  acBressors  and 
their  flunkeys,  with  a  view  to  liie  jjeaccfiil 
reunification  of  the  counlry. 

Look  at  it  again.  The  "President  of  tlie 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam"— thnt 
is  Ho  Chi  Minh — has  listed  15  '  countei- 
revolutionary  crimes."  In  Communi.st 
jargon,  "counterrevolutionary"  mc.Tns 
opposition  to  t.ho.se  who  rule  in  Com- 
munist countries.  These  are  "crimes  of 
opposing  the  fatherland,  oppo.sing  ihe 
people's  democratic  powei'.  sabotaei;r,' 
socialist  transformation  and  con.struc- 
tlon.  underminine;  national  dcfen.se." 

Go  back  35  years,  to  Hitler's  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law  of  April  7.  1933.  Among  other 
things,  this  law  tlirew  out  of  the  German 
judiciary  evefv  judge  who.  according  lo 
the  law. '  indicaied  that  he  was  no  loncer 
prepared  to  intercede  at  all  times  for  the 
National  Socialist  State." 
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And  look  at  the  regulations  drawn  ui> 
on  November  1.  1933,  for  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps.  These  prescribed  hanging 
or  shooting  for  "agitators"  or  for  those 
who  were  guilty  of  "inciting  or  holding 
speeches  while  marching  or  at  work." 

Strip  Ho  Chi  Minh's  decree  of  all  its 
Communist  verbiage  and  you  have  got  it 
all  over  again — both  explicit  and  implicit. 

Of  course,  good,  old,  kindly,  gentle 
Uncle  Ho  does  not  say  which  of  the  15 
crimes  will  mean  2  years  imprisjnment — 
which  means  life  imprisonment  or  which 
means  the  death  sentence.  And  national 
patriot  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  really  spell 
out  the  details  as  to  what  specific  acts 
would  constitute  one  of  the  fifteen 
crimes. 

Let  us  speculate  a  bit,  usinc:,  for 
examples,  some  recent  occurrences  here 
in  our  own  country,  planned  and  carried 
out  by  that  faction  who  seems  to  be  so 
fond  and  solicitous  of  kindly  old  Uncle 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  and  so  quick  to  condemn 
and  denounce  everything  their  own  coun- 
try does.   - 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  four  of  his 
crew  are  facing  trial  in  Boston,  charr;ed 
with  conspiring  to  urge  and  aid  young 
men  to  evade  the  draft.  If  they  were  in 
Hanoi?  No.  11:  "The  crime  of  opposing 
or  sabotaging  the  carrying  out  of  state 
policies  and  laws."  What  if  Spock  did  this 
in  Hanoi?  Two  years?  Life?  Or  the  firing 
squad  or  gallows? 

The  mob  that  stormed  the  Pentagon 
last  August?  No.  12:  "The  crime  of  dis- 
rupting public  order  and  security."  If 
they  had  stormed  Government  offices  in 
Hanoi?  Machineguns  and  tanks. 

Trying  to  stop  troop  trains  or  impeding 
the  movement  of  war  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam? No.  9:  "The  crime  of  sabotage  of 
all  kinds."  Care  to  try  it  in  Hanoi?  Two 
years  at  lease — death  at  the  most. 

Carrying  a  sign  sajring  "Where  is 
Oswald,  now  that  we  need  him?"  or  a 
sign  that  denounces  the  President  as  a 
murderer?  No.  13:  "The  crime  of  making 
counterrevolutionary  propaganda."  Go 
to  Hanoi  and  call  gentle  old  Uncle  Ho  a 
murderer.  See  what  that  gets  you  from 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

And  there  is  that  handy  open-ended 
catch-all  that  can  be  twisted  to  fit  any 
occasion:  No.  1:  "The  crime  of  treason 
to  the  fatherland." 

Before  another  individual  or  group — 
and  this  Includes  presidential  candidates, 
too — makes  any  more  ill-conceived  sug- 
gestions about  a  "coalition  government" 
with  the  Communists  for  all  of  Vietnam; 
before  there  is  any  more  talk  to  the 
effects  that  "communism  for  all  of  Viet- 
nam wouldn't  be  so  bad,  and  they  could 
work  out  their  problems  themselves"; 
before  anyone  else  gets  so  carried  away 
with  sympathy  for  kind,  elderly,  frail, 
gentle  Ho  Chi  Minh,  let  them  ask  them- 
selves one  simple  question: 

If  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  imposed  this  de- 
cree on  the  North  Vietnamese,  just  what 
would  he  have  in  store  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  if  the  United  States  pulled 
out  and  left  them  to  their  fate? 

Dr.  Spock  makes  much  of  what  he 
calls  U.S.  violation  of  morality,  decency, 
and  international  law.  I  am  listening  for 
Dr.  Spock  to  have  something  to  say  about 


the  morality  and  decency  of  the  list  of 
15  crimes. 

I  am  listening  for  the  "negotiations 
now"  and  •  peace-at-any-price"  advo- 
cates to  own  up  the  truly  horrible  price 
that  '.vould  b,^  paid  for  peace  under  the 
terms  they  would  accept. 

I  am  li^itenincr  for  the  next  bunch  of 
studciUs  and  beatniks,  who  seem  to  favor 
such  disgraccl'iU  and  revolting  behavior 
as  walkiiii,'  out  of  a  speech  by  a  Govern- 
ment official,  or  even  shouting  him  down, 
as  happened  to  tlie  PecretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture last  week,  to  do  a  little  shouting 
and  picKeiinti  about  lire  15  counter- 
revolutionary crijiies. 

I  am  listeniiig  for  iliose  wliose  favorite 
sport  .seems  to  be  baiting  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  nationwide  television  to  an- 
nounce open  hearinss,  to  discuss  just 
what  Ho  Chi  Minh's  15  coimter- 
revolutionary  crimes  would  mean  In 
terms  of  sulTering  and  bloodshed  if  they 
were  invoked  on  the  South  Vietnamese. 

But,  thanks  to  the  shortsightedness 
and  blindness  of  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned— or,  moral  bankruptcy,  if  you 
will — I  will  listen  in  vain. 


OKLAHOrvIA  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION  AGAINST  PROPOSED 
CUTBACK  IN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS   SUPPORTS   H.R.    14932 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M;-.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Dane,  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Highway 
Commission,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  rcsjlution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  members  of  the  commission 
on  March  4,  1968,  expressing  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  withhold- 
ing of  over  $13  million  which  would  have 
been  allocated  to  the  State  from  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  except  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  recent 
decision  to  hold  back  over  $600  million  of 
available  moneys  in  the  ftmd  during 
calendar  1968. 

The  resolution  further  states  that  the 
commission  believes  H.R.  14932,  which  I 
IntrDduced  on  January  30.  1968,  to  be  a 
"just  and  necessary  measure"  and  there- 
after advocates  its  adoption  by  Congress. 

H.R.  14932  would  prevent  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  except  when  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  balance  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  The  Oklahoma  High- 
way Commissions  resolution  accurately 
points  out  that  the  funds  being  withheld 
have  been  collected  from  highway  users 
who  have  paid  them  with  the  exi^ecta- 
tion  of  their  being  spent  on  highways, 
that  a  delay  in  spending  the.  ftmds  al- 
ready available  will  mean  an  increase  in 
costs  of  construction  at  a  later  date,  will 
defer  the  safety  benefits  of  the  new  con- 
struction, and  will  seriously  damage  the 
highway  construction  industry. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  on  this 


floor  that  this  type  of  manipulation 
which  the  administration,  through  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  is  carry- 
ing out  can  virtually  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
highway  trust  ftmd  was  established. 

H.R.  14932  is  not  a  partisan  bill  and  is 
intended  to  right  a  situation  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  will  adversely  affect  the 
economy  in  all  of  our  50  States.  I  again 
say  that  I  hope  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive early  attention  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  know 
of  the  support  for  it  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Without  objection,  I  submit  the 
resolution  by  the  Oklahoma  Highway 
Commission  for  insertion  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point: 

Resolvtio.v 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Dep-irtment  c.f 
Tr.iusportatlon,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  t-f 
Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  lias  del.-iveJ 
the  spending  of  over  Thirteen  Million  DolUirs 
in  Federal  aid  highway  funds  for  Oklahoma 
for  at  least  a  year: 

Whereafi,  these  funds  were  previously  au- 
thorized for  building  Oklahoma  highways, 
and  tiie  planned  and  publicly  announced 
construction  program  of  the  Oklahoma  High- 
way Commission  for  1968  was  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  these  funds; 

Whereas,  the  withholding  of  these  funds 
has  caused  a  decrease  In  the  planned  1963 
highway  construction  program  in  Oklahoma 
in  excess  of  Twenty-Pour  Million  Dollars, 
and  has  further  delayed  construction  of  vital 
segments  of  Oklahoma's  Interstate  Highways; 

Whereas,  this  is  the  second  such  delay  In 
highway  progress  occasioned  by  a  federal  aid 
cutback  in  the  space  of  approximately  one 
year; 

Whereas,  the  funds  withheld  have  been 
collected  from  highway  users  who  have  paid 
them  with  the  expectation  of  their  being 
spent  on  highways;  that  a  delay  in  spending 
the  funds  already  available  will  mean  an  in- 
cre.ase  in  costs  of  construction  .at  a  later 
date;  will  defer  the  safety  benefits  of  the 
new  construction;  and  wll  seriously  damage 
the  highway  construction  industry. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Okla- 
homa Highway  Commission:  That  this  Com- 
mission considers  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  be  unwarranted, 
unnecessary,  and  damaging  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma;   and  further 

That  this  Commission  believes  H.R.  14932 
as  introduced  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Ancher 
Nelsen  of  Minnesota  to  be  a  just  and  neces- 
sary measure  and  so  advocates  its  adoption. 


ENCOURAGING  WORD  FROM 

•  L.   B.   J.— THIS   TIME  THE  PRESI- 
DENT HAD  BETTER  MEAN  IT 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Press,  In  an  editorial  on  March 
19,  called  attention  to  President  John- 
son's Mirmeapolis  speech  when  he  said: 

I  ask  you  to  Join  In  a  program  of  national 
austerity  to  ensure  that  our  economy  will 
prosper  and  our  fiscal  position  will  be  sound. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
these  "encouraging  words"  are  not  new. 
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But  this  time  the  President  had  better 
mean  it,  because  by  now  there  is  no  other 
choice. 

I  include  the  editorial  herewith  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

ENCOURAGING  Word  From   L.  B    J. 

Prom  President  Johnson  the  word  now  i.s — 
more  or  less — that  he  finally  is  willing  to  face 
up  to  meaningful  cuts  in  government  spend- 
ing as  a  means  of  persviading  Congress  to 
pass  a  tax  increase. 

In  Minneapolis  yesterday  he  said: 

"I  ask  you  to  Join  in  a  program  of  national 
austerity  to  ensure  that  our  economy  will 
prosper  and  our  fiscal  position  will  be  sound.  " 

These  encouraging  words  are  not  new.  This 
time,  the  President  had  better  mean  it.  Be- 
cause by  now  there  is  no  other  choice. 

The  top  government  bankers  of  the  wnrkt 
have  moved  to  curb  the  speculation  in  gold. 
But  the  bankers'  steps,  decided  on  at  an 
emergency  session  in  Washington  last  week- 
end, will  merely  buy  time — time  in  which  to 
stave  off  real  trouble. 

Congress  has  refused  to  raise  taxes  be- 
cause the  key  men  were  convinced  Johnson 
would  simply  spend  more  with  the  extra 
money.  So  they  have  demanded  deep  cuts 
in  spending.  Now,  it  appears,  the  President 
Is  In  the  process  of  agreeing. 

A  good  many  people  and  a  good  many 
things  will  suffer  from  this.  The  people  will 
pay  more  taxes.  It  won't  be  a  happy  time 
for  anybody. 

The  cuts  in  budget  needed,  however,  should 
not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Such 
programs  as  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
and  the  space  race  are  less  vital  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  than  Model  Cities  projects  and 
anti-poverty  programs.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  underscored 
the  importance  of  these  measures. 

If  prudence  had  been  prevailing  In  the 
government  the  last  10  years,  the  problem 
would  not  have  arisen.  If  Johnson  had  held 
down  spending  and  had  taken  real  steps  to 
prevent  the  excess  flow  of  dollars  out  of  the 
country  when  he  first  came  to  office,  the 
problem  would  have  gone  away. 

If  we  do  not  shore  up  the  dollar,  in  any 
case,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  all  the 
things  Johnson  has  in  mind.  We  can't  fight  a 
war  with  the  dollar  going  to  pot.  We  can't 
remodel  cities,  or  war  on  crime,  or  purify 
streams  or  do  much  of  anything  else  if  infla- 
tion becomes  rampant. 


LETTERS  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the 
present  controversy  raging  over  Vietnam 
we  often  overlook  those  who  are  most 
involved  in  the  situation.  Because  of  the 
qtiiet  and  confident  manner  in  which  our 
soldiers  are  going  about  their  job.  citi- 
zens often  forget  them,  amidst  highly 
vocalized  arguments. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  insti- 
tuted a  column  entitled  "Letters  From 
Vietnam,"  through  which  it  attempts  to 
keep  Americans  aware  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  their  fighting  men.  Re- 
cently a  constituent  of  mine,  Adam  B. 
Legg,  Jr.,  of  Brook  Park,  had  a  letter 
printed  in  that  coltmin.  As  I  consider  it 
to  be  most  relevant  and  incisive,  I  would 
at  this  point  like  to  include  Private  Legg's 
moving  plea  In  the  Record  : 


IFrcni    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer. 
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Brook  P.^rk  GI  Pleads  for  Stipronr 

Adam  B  Legg  Jr..  al.so  known  as  Adam  B. 
Kmcaid  durliiii  Iiis  .'^Indent  days  around 
Brook  Park,  is  an  Army  private  first  cl;vss 
ftntioned  in  Vietnam  with  iJth  Inianiry  Di- 
\  tsion  hend(;u.irters. 

i'!c  Lece.  the  si  ii  (.<!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oal!  ts 
K.  Kinoaid.  (;322  Kdgehurst  DrWe.  Brook 
Park,  was  n"nivr<l  e  .r!y  tli;.-.;  inonth  to  air  mail 
a  letter  to  Tlic  I'lain  Dealer,  a  me^^sage  to  the 
peiiole  i.if  Oiiio  '11  .nipport  of  the  wnr  effort. 
He  wrote: 

"I  :im  an  .'\mericiin  soldier  in  Vietnam  wViO 
v.'nild  like  to  say  sometliiiit;  to  the  public. 

•\Ve  hear  the  news  over  here  about  the 
p.^  pie  back  home. 

•  I  just  wl.sh  more  .  .  .  would  feel  .is  do  I, 
I'v,  :  -.mily  and  irlends. 

■  I  :  iiess  the  people  will  never  realize  their 
ireedom  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  1  volunteered 
to  come  here  and  am  proud  I  did. 

I  visa  extended  .six  iiKjre  months  in  hopes 
1  ci'Ti  Cio  even  more  to  inelpi  end  thi.s  con- 
flict. 

"People  at  home  condemn  u.s  and  prote.'it 
asiin.st  us  tor  being  here.  One  day  when  the 
Commies  come  walking  down  the  .streets  of 
Cleveland  it  will  be  too  late.  '  As  President 
John  V.  Kennedy  said:  A.^k  imt  >'hai  ytnir 
country  can  do  for  you.  but  wl^.at  yovt  <  an  do 
for  your  country.' 

"The  people  also  protest  agaln.st  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Would  anyone  else  like 
tri  have  his  job?  I  know  I  wouldn't. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  shouldn't 
fight  against  tis  in  Vietnam.  It's  bad  enough 
to  .see  men  die  hy  w.ir.  but  you  are  killing 
us  by  your  acts  ut  home. 

"One  day  your  son  and  daughters  will 
have  to  live  with  us  (Vietnam  veterans)  you 
now  treat  as  outcasts.  How  would  you  feel 
if  we  treated  them  the  same  way?  'Vou  wotild 
not  like  it. 

■  I  know  it  is  the  few  who  are  making  it 
bad  for  everyone.  I'm  not  indicting  everyone. 
I  mean  no  harm  to  anyone,  but  we  are  sick 
and  tired  of  fighting  and  don't  want  to  come 
home  to  fight  our  own  people.  We  want  to 
come  home  in  peace." 


OEO     SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIA- 
TION IS  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  fate  of  the  antipoverty 
program  was  extremely  uncertain,  I  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  fully  funding 
the  war  on  pwverty.  At  that  time,  reduc- 
tions were  considered  that  would  have 
reduced  OEO  appropriations  to  as  low 
as  $1.2  billion.  Figures  provided  by  OEO 
showed  that  the  effect  of  such  a  cut 
would  be  devastating. 

Congress  eventually  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1968  funding  more  than  10  per- 
cent from  the  $2.06  billion  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  The  appropria- 
tion was  $1,773  billion.  $207  million  below 
the  Sl.PSO  billion  which  the  Congress 
finally  authorized.  Although  this  cut  may 
not  have  been  as  disastrous  as  early 
predictions  suggested,  it  certainly  has 
been  catastrophic  when  measured  in 
terms  of  the  needy  citizens  deprived  of 
opportunities  for  a  better  life. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  16180  to  pro- 


\ide  a  supplemental  appropriation  lor 
OEO.  increa.sing  the  fiscal  year  1968  ap- 
propriation by  $207  million  to  the  full 
authorization.  By  examining  the  fiscal 
year  1968  bud.eet  estimates,  it  is  po.-sible 
to  .see  the  effect  of  the  reduction  and  the 
results  of  a  $207  million  .supplemental 
ai)i>roiiriation. 

A  .-iipp'.emontii!  of  S:(7  iniFion  would 
provide  about  ^:95  iniilioii  moi'e  for  com- 
munity action  promams  ,^bollt  $20  iiiil- 
lion  would  he  ti.sed  to  rcsLire  the  cuts  in 
Hf  adstarl.  This  will  be  required  to  nieieiy 
brill':;  Head.start  and  Follow  Through 
back  up  to  the  fi.scal  year  1967  level.  A 
distinguished  committee  of  physician.s. 
psychiatrists,  and  child  psychologists 
comments  in  an  advertisement  in  today's 
Washington  Post  on  the  traqic  effect  of 
cuts  in  Mi.s.sissipiJi  Head.start;  as  many 
as  8.000  needy  children  now  enrolled  in 
Mi.ssissipiii  Headstart  centers  will  have 
to  be  dismissed. 

Similarly,  a  restoration  of  Upward 
Bo'ind  funds  will  reach  5,000  ,students  in 
20  institutions. 

The  supiilemental  will  enable  new  com- 
l)i-ehensive  health  centers  to  reach  an 
estimated  100,000  additional  medically 
needy. 

The  supplemental  would  restore  S25 
million  in  local  initiative  funds  for  neigh- 
borh(X)d  centers,  which  were  cut  back 
by  about  10  liercent  from  the  fi.scal  year 
1967  level. 

Emergency  food  to  counteract  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition,  new  initiatives  for 
rural  areas  and  the  aging,  new  rcsearcii 
and  pilot  programs  Into  narcotics,  anion:? 
others,  would  be  i>dssible  if  community 
action  jirogram  funding  were  increa.sed 
by  S95  million  to  the  authorization  level. 

Cuts  in  Job  Corps  funds  have  forced 
16  centers  to  clo.se.  and  reduced  capacity 
by  6,000.  The  sui)i>lemental  would  restore 
over  1.000  Job  Corps  cnrollees. 

Similarly,  it  would  continue  8.000 
lilaccs  for  Neli-'hborhood  Youth  Corps 
out -of -.school  youths,  which  will  cther- 
wi.^e  be  jiha.sed  out. 

The  new  job  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness sector — JOBS — program  would  be 
incrca.sed  by  about  20.000  places. 

VJ.?TA  would  be  able  to  continue  at  its 
present  level. 

New  York  City's  community  action 
funds  were  cut  by  8.3  percent  from  an 
approved  program  level  of  $17,700,000  to 
$16,232,000.  If  the  supplemental— H.R. 
16180 — wei-e  appioved,  then  the  city 
would  be  funded  at  the  original  program 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  these  cuts  are  le- 
stored,  we  will  be  compounding  the  dam- 
age by  taking  away  what  was  ofTei-ed,  and 
burying  hopes  which  were  raised.  It  is 
inexcusable  to  push  children  out  of  Head- 
start  centers  or  to  refuse  Upward  Bouiid 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  oi^por- 
tunities  to  children  wlio  are  willing  to 
work  and  to  study. 

Let  us  demonstrate  om'  understandinsc 
and  our  vision  by  passing  H.R.  16180. 
Human  needs  are  at  stake  and  must  be 
met. 

PASSING    OF    FORMER    MEMBER, 
HONORABLE  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
great  measure  of  sadness  I  rise  to  offi- 
cially report  to  the  House  the  passing 
of  a  former  Member,  Hon.  A.  S.  J.  Carna- 
han,  who  represented  the  district  I  now 
serve  from  1945  to  1960  and  subsequently 
thereto  served  this  Nation  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Sierra  Leone. 

While  serving  in  the  House,  his  out- 
standing ability  won  for  Congressman 
Carnahan  distinction  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  he  was  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  when  he  retired 
from  the  House  in  1960. 

I  know  that  all  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  House  join  with  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
family..  . 

Last  rites  for  Mr.  Camahan  will  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  p.m.,  in 
his  hometown  of  Ellsinore,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  that  after 
all  legislative  business  and  special  orders 
are  finished  on  Monday,  April  1.  that  I  be 
granted  1  hour  to  address  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  the  life 
and  service  of  A.  S.  J.  Camahan.  I  invite 
all  Members,  who  desire  to  do  so.  to  join 
me  in  this  service  in  memory  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  Member. 


JONAH  KUHIO  KALANIANAOLE;  BE- 
LOVED PRINCE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
Hawaii's  many  colorful  public  figures. 
none  was  more  beloved  than  the  late 
Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole. 

The  97th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Prince  Kuhio  is  being  celebrated  today 
in  Hawaii  with  appropriate  programs 
throughout  the  State,  including  a  festi- 
val and  ball  at  the  Hikai  Hotel  in  Hon- 
olulu under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Robinson.  Songs  and  dances 
depicting  the  prince's  life  will  be  pre- 
sented, narrated  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Brandt 
and  Howard  Morris,  and  Hawaii's  gold- 
en-voiced tenor,  Charles  K.  L.  Davis, 
will  sing  some  of  the  Prince's  favorite 
Hawaiian  melodies. 

Of  royal  blood,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  last  King  of  Kauai,  Jonah 
Kuhio  Kalanianaole  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  delegate  from  the  territory 
of  Hawaii  from  1902  until  his  death  in 
1922. 

Known  as  the  citizen  prince  because 
of  his  lifetime  of  devotion  to  his  people. 
Prince  Kuhio  is  best  remembered  for  his 
sponsorship  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  which  provided  a  new 
plan  of  homesteading  for  the  Hawaiian 
people. 

Prince    Kuhio    traveled    extensively 


throughout  the  world.  Although  he  was 
at  home  in  the  capitals  of  the  world,  his 
heart  remained  in  Hawaii  and  he  re- 
turned as  often  as  he  could  to  his  Wai- 
kikl  home  on  what  is  now  Kuhio  Beach. 
At  Kuhio  Beach  a  bron-'.e  plaque  placed 
in  his  memory  reads; 

Prince  liy  ihe  gr.icc  of  God 
.St.itosman  by  accompllsbnifnt 
Delegate  to  C.^ni^ress  hy  poiniUir  cheice, 
F.ithcr  of  the  Hi!waii:iii  r';>h;iblUtatir)n  act. 
Dedicated  by  his  people. 

I  know  that  my  colleasucs  would  wish 
to  join  with  me  and  the  people  of  Hawaii 
in  lionorin?  the  memory  of  tliis  great 
American  'patriot  and  cliampion  of  hu- 
nian  rights.  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kala- 
nianaole. on  the  97th  anniversary  of  his 
birtii.  it  IS  my  hope  tliat  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  his  birthday  will  inspire  the 
yciitli  ci  Hawaii  to  seek  the  greatness  of 
tiie  prince  in  real  service  to  promote  the 
public  weal. 


A  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
iT'".iark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1968.  I  submitted  a  bill  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  which  provides  for 
the  establisliment  of  a  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. 

By  joint  resolution  dated  July  18,  1947, 
the  ConLiress  authorized  the  President  to 
approve  the  trusteeship  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  trust  territory  comprises  97  islands 
and  atolls  scattered  over  some  3  million 
square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an 
area  approximately  the  same  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  It  has  today  a 
population  of  approximately  90,000. 
Initially  the  President  delegated  the  civil 
administration  of  the  trust  territory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Na\T.  and  later  in 
1951  transferred  the  administration  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  trusteeship  agreement  for  the 
trust  territory  designates  the  United 
States  as  the  administering  authority  of 
the  trust  territory,  and  confers  upon  the 
administering  authority  full  powers  to 
govern  these  islands.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement,  the  United 
States  asstimed  obligations  to  foster  the 
development  of  such  political  institutions 
as  are  suited  to  the  trust  territory;  to 
develop  the  participation  of  the  people 
of  the  trust  territory  in  their  govern- 
ment; to  give  due  recognition  to  the 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory in  providing  a  system  of  law;  to 
promote  the  economic  development  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  people  by  devel- 
oping fisheries,  agriculture,  and  Indus- 
tries; to  protect  the  people  agair^t  loss 
of  their  lands  and  resources;  to  improve 
the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication; and  to  promote  their  social. 


educational,  and  cultiu-al  advancement 
and  to  protect  their  health. 

On  January  17,  1953,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  recommended  that 
it  be  enacted  into  law.  He  said  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker 
that — 

Tlie  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  which 
provides  an  Organic  Act  for  the  Trust  lerri- 
i^ry  would  contribute  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  this 
recommendation  was  fir.st  made,  and 
still  the  trust  territory  is  without 
:;n  orsranic  act.  My  bill  which  I  have 
submitted  follows  very  closely  the 
proposed  draft  which  was  sent  the 
Congress  15  years  ago  by  Secretary 
Chapman. 

On  August  24,  1967,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 805  was  introduced  as  an  admin- 
istration measure  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  "whatever  steps" 
as  may  be  necessary  "shall  be  taken  to 
provide  for  such  a  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment as  will  permit  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory  freely  to  express  their 
wishes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later 
than  June  30,  1972.  on  the  future  status 
of  the  trust  territory."  The  resolution 
called  for  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
member  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  and  assess  all  factors 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  trust  terri- 
torj'  and  to  submit  recommendations  on 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  objective 
of  having  a  plebiscite  by  June  30,  1972. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to 
travel  through  the  six  districts  of  the 
trust  territory  and  after  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  the  trust 
territory  returned  with  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  resolution  and  expect  that 
a  plebiscite  could  be  held  by  June  30, 
1972,  which  would  advance  the  cause  of 
closer  association  of  these  islands  and 
its  people  with  the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  islands  of 
the  Pacific  are  of  strategic  value  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  keeping  with 
_the  provisions  of  the  tnist  agreement, 
'we  should  demonstrate  this  conviction 
by  enacting  into  law  an  organic  act 
which  would  give  them  a  basis  of  know- 
ing the  extent  to  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  committed  to  help  them  develop  a 
government  in  which  they  are  given  the 
widest  measure  of  participation. 

Three  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia was  established.  It  held  its  first  leg- 
islative session  on  July  12,  1965.  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  elected  in  biennial 
elections  from  districts.  The  Congress  is  a 
functioning  body,  composed  of  competent 
and  conscientious  legislators.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  of  United  States 
ought  to  recognize  this  advancement,  and 
by  the  enactment  of  organic  legislation 
extend  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  all 
appropriate  powers  and  responsibilities 
for  the  legislative  management  of  the 
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trust  territory.  More  than  any  study  com- 
mission, and  certainly  more  than  asking 
that  a  plebiscite  be  held  by  1972.  the 
granting  of  an  Organic  Act  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  grant 
these  people  some  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Congress,  jy  enacting  into 
law  this  Organic  Act,  would  be  confirm- 
ing the  order  of  the  Secretary,  and  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  body  of  law  under 
which  the  Micronesians  will  be  assured 
certain  rights  of  self-government. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  together 
with  increased  efforts  to  improv  e  the  eco- 
nomic development,  educational  oppor- 
tunity, health,  transportation,  and  other 
facilities  of  the  trust  territory,  will  do 
more  to  assure  that  the  determination 
of  political  status  will  be  viewed  with 
favor  and  will  result  overwhelmingly  for 
a  permanent  association  with  the  United 
States. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Secretary  Chapman 
said  that  the  enactment  of  an  Organic 
Act  for  the  trust  territory  "would  provide 
the  basis  for  conferring  on  the  people 
of  the  trust  territory  a  larger  and  ever- 
increasing  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  would  contribute  substantially 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  under  the 
trusteeship  agreement  to  promote  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territory." 

If  what  he  said  was  true,  then  it  is 
even  more  urgent  today,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  request  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory  be  made  known  by  a  pleb- 
iscite by  1972.  Before  such  a  plebiscite 
can  be  held,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  en- 
actment of  organic  legislation  will  serve 
to  aid  the  Micronesian  in  understanding 
what  government  under  the  United 
States  means,  and  what  guarantees  we 
are  already  willing  to  make  even  before 
they  have  decided  whether  they  wish  to 
continue  in  association  with  us. 

In  discussing  political  status  with  the 
Micronesian  leader,  his  main  inquiry  re- 
lated to  alternatives.  If  we  provide  the 
people  of  the  trust  territor>'  with  an 
Organic  Act,  this  will  be  the  principal 
alternative  which  will  serve  as  the  frame- 
work for  their  discussions,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  resolve  their  nagging  doubts  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  our  willingness  to  afford 
them  greater  self-government. 

H.R.  16183  is  similar  to  the  organic 
acts  of  the  several  territories  of  the 
United  States  with  variations  designed  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  unique  status  of 
the  trust  territory  and  the  fact  that  this 
is  its  first  formal  organic  document. 

H.R.  16183  would  provide  for  a  sepa- 
rate legislative  branch  under  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia.  The  executive 
branch  would  be  headed  by  a  Governor 
and  secretary  both  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Both 
branches  would  come  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  have  au- 
thority to  issue  Executive  orders  which 
would  supersede  any  laws  or  regulations 
issued  or  enacted  by  either  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  or  the  Governor. 
CXIV 482— Part  6 


The  bill  contains  a  bill  of  rights,  pat- 
terned after  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Under  the  bill,  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  Governor  of  the  trust  territory, 
who  would  hold  office  for  4  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qual- 
ified. The  compensation  of  the  Governor 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Governors 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  would  be 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  exercised 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  would  have  general  .su- 
pervision and  control  of  all  executive 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
trust  territorv-,  and  would  coordinate  all 
activities  of  a  civil  nature  carried  on  by 
ascncies  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  trust  territor>-.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  President  appoint  a  sccretarj- 
who  would  serve  as  Governor  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor  or  in 
hi.s  temporary  absence  or  disability. 

The  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  designate  a  person  to  serve 
as  Governor  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office,  or  in  case  of  the  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor 
and  the  secretary. 

The  Governor  would  be  authorized  to 
appoint  all  heads  of  executive  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  with  a  preference 
to  be  given  qualified  persons  of  Micro- 
nesian ancestry.  Also  the  Governor  is 
directed  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  annual  report  on  the  trust 
territory  with  copies  being  sent  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  trust 
territory  is  vested  in  the  already  existing 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  present 
bicameral  system  and  the  present  repre- 
sentatives in  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives are  to  continue  to  serve  until 
the  election  of  new  members  as  provided 
in  the  act.  The  six  existing  representa- 
tive and  administrative  districts  are  also 
to  be  maintained;  and  so  forth,  Marianas. 
Marshalls,  Palau,  Ponape,  Truk,  and  Yap 
Districts.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  is  extended  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  except 
that  no  legislation  may  be  inconsistent 
with:  First,  treaties  or  international 
agreements  of  the  United  States:  second, 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
the  trust  territory;  and  third.  Executive 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Gover- 
nor is  to  submit  the  current  and  pro- 
IX)sed  budgets  of  the  trust  territory  to 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  that  advisories  by  it  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Regular  sessions  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  are  to  be  held  an- 
nually for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  cal- 
endar days  beginning  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  are  to 
be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000  di- 
rectly by  the  TJJS.  Government.  The 
United  States  would  also  pay  their  nec- 
essary expenses  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  its  staff. 


The  Governor  would  have  tlie  power  to 
veto  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Bills  which  are  enacted  must  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
him  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  judicial  ixjwer  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory would  be  vested  in  a  high  court,  the 
di.strict  courts,  and  the  community  courts 
of  the  tru.'^t  territor>-  which  have  been 
established  and  are  in  operation  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  act  under  the 
:)rior  ix^gulations  of  the  former  High 
Commi.s.sioncr.  The  bill  would,  in  effect, 
intify  Interim  Regulation  No.  10-51. 
dated  Ftbruai-y  14.  1952.  as  .^ub.sequently 
amended,  which  was  i.ssued  by  the  High 
Commissioner  with  the  aiiproval  of  the 
;ic-crctary  of  the  Interi.)r. 

IhJs  ic!'u!ation  revised  the  judiciary 
:-ystem  of  the  trust  territory  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of 
Jud'ze  Albert  Mari.'?.  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals,  who  made  a  study  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  trust  territory  during 
the  .summer  of  1951.  at  the  request  of  the 
.'Secretary  of  Interior.  The  chief  ju.sticc 
and  two  associate  justices  of  the  high 
court  would  be  apiwinted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  would  have 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  final  deci- 
sions of  the  high  court  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal ca.'^es  involving  the  Constitution  or 
a  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States 
and  in  all  other  civil  ca.ses  where  the 
value  involved  exceeds  $5,000.  and  in  all 
habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

The  laws  of  the  trust  territory  are  de- 
fined to  be  those  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  and  approved  by  the  Hiuh 
Commi.ssioncr  in  force  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act  and  all  other  law.---, 
reffulation.".  and  orders  in  force  on  the 
catf  of  enactment  are  to  be  continued 
in  force  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  en- 
actment giving  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia and  the  Governor  the  necessary 
lime  to  enact  measures  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  bill  would  di- 
rect the  President  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  survey  the  field  of  Federal  statutes 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  which 
Federal  laws  not  in  force  in  the  trust 
territory  should  be  extended  to  that  area 
and  which  should  be  declared  inappli- 
cable within  1  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  bill  would  exempt  all  articles  of 
commerce  or  whatever  sent  to  the  United 
States  from  payment  of  any  duty  or  tax 
of  any  sort . 

All  persons,  not  U.S.  citizens  are  ex- 
empted from  inccme  tax  laws  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  bill  would  grant  trust  territory 
citizen.ship  to  persons  born  in  the  trust 
territory  except  in  specified  instances 
and  provide  the  basis  for  free  entry  of 
citizens  of  the  trust  territory  into  the 
United  States.  However,  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  trust  territory  citizens  arc 
not  to  be  deemed  nationals  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Governor  is  directed  to  provide  an 
adequate  public  educational  system  in 
the  trust  territory  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  public  health  services. 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  trust 
territory  whose  iiomes  are  outside  the 
trust  territory  would  be  entitled  to  trans- 
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portatlon  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  for  themselves  and  immediate 
families  from  their  homes  to  their  duty 
stations  upon  appointment  and  back  to 
their  homes  upon  completion  of  their 
duties. 

The  bill  requires  the  Governor  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  salary  schedule  to  be 
established  on  an  equal-pay-for-equal- 
worlc  basis  and  specifically  provides  that 
compensation,  appointments,  and  promo- 
tions shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit,  edu- 
cational qualifications,  and  experience. 
When  necessary  for  recmitment  pur- 
poses the  Governor  is  authorized  to  pay 
non-trust-territory  citizens  a  30-percent 
cost-of-living  allowance  in  addition  to 
their  basic  salary  as  provided  in  the  sal- 
ary schedule.  The  Federal  civil  service 
system  would  not  apply  to  American  cit- 
izens employed  by  the  trust  territory 
government. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
trust  territory  governments  must  render 
a  decision  on  claims  respecting  owner- 
ship of  land  or  for  damages  within  5 
years  after  the  claim  is  filed  or  within 
5  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
whichever  is  later  in  time.  After  such 
decision  is  rendered  by  the  agency,  the 
claimant  is  free  to  proceed  through  the 
courts  as  provided  by  law. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  16183  would  con- 
firm the  right  of  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory  to  formal  assurances  of  self- 
government.  They  have  both  the  capabil- 
ity and  experience  to  govern  themselves 
as  effectively  demonstrated  during  the 
past  3  years  under  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia. 

H.R.  16183  would  be  another  affirma- 
tive step  in  the  development  of  our  policy 
toward  the  trust  territory,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  our  determination  to  grant 
these  people  every  appropriate  right  to 
govern  themselves  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  strategic  trust  which  we 
hold  under  the  United  Nations. 

After  20  years  of  protection  and  tute- 
lage, it  would  be  a  statement  to  the  world 
and  to  the  United  Nations  that  we  possess 
the  confidence  to  test  our  governance  of 
these  people  by  giving  them  every  possi- 
ble measure  of  self-rule. 


stout  Chicago  friends  of  Greek  blood  and 
ancestry,  the  Honorable  Constantine  N. 
Kancles,  eminent  Chicago  lawyer,  mas- 
ter in  chancery  and  member  of  the 
Presidents  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Small  Biisiiiess  and  his  son,  Nicholas, 
now  a  cadet  at  the  renowned  Culver  Mili- 
tary Academy,  to  the  Honorable  John  J, 
Stamo.'s,  peerie.ss  States  attorney  of  Cook 
county,  to  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Melas. 
civic  leader  and  sanitary  district  trustee, 
to  my  esteemed  and  able  colleagues,  Con- 
i;re,"^,'5men  Brademas  of  Indiana,  Kyros. 
of  Maine,  and  Galifianakis.  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  a  valued  member  of  my 
own  contjressional  staff.  Miss  Mary 
Kanacopoulos.  well  known  and  popular 
on  Canitol  Hill. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1821.  that  the  re- 
volt besan  that  eventually  was  to  lead 
to  the  rebirth  of  Greece  as  an  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  nation.  After  centuries 
of  domination,  beginning  with  the  con- 
quest by  Rome  and  continuing  through 
the  occupation  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  at 
Ions,  long  last  freedom  was  to  return  to 
the  land  of  the  birth  of  democracy. 

In  the  United  States,  Presidents  Mon- 
roe and  Madison,  as  well  as  such  well- 
known  figures  as  Heni-y  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster,  had  voiced  their  approval  of 
Greek  independence.  For  many  people 
in  the  United  States,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  free  Greece  was  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Greek  liberty  which 
had  so  inspired  the  early  founders  of  our 
democracy. 

By  1828.  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Greek  nation,  a  fact  to 
which  he  Esave  final  and  official  cogni- 
zance in  September  1829.  But  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  apj.m  challenged  in 
1940  when  the  Fascists  invaded  and  con- 
quered Greece.  Aftor  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Greek  nation  faced  yet  an- 
other crisis  and  the  threat  of  the  Com- 
munist machine  that  was  sweeping 
through  Eastern  Europe.  With  the  help 
of  the  United  States,  the  Greeks  were 
again  equal  to  the  task  and  the  Com- 
munist menace  was  defeated. 


THE  PASSING  OF  EDWIN  GREEN 
O'CONNOR 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  land  has  a  prouder  heritage  than 
Greece,  and  to  no  land  does  our  own 
country  owe  more  in  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude  for  a  pattern  of  democracy 
and  a  philosophy  of  representative  gov- 
ernment upon  which  we  have  built. 

This  thought  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds  this  week  as  the  Greek  people 
celebrate  the  147th  anniversary  of  their 
independence  and  good  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans in  all  the  States  of  our  Union  cele- 
brate with  them.  On  this  happy  occa- 
sion I  stand  in  salute  especially  to  my 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,    and     to     include     extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  the  well-renowned  author, 
Edwin  Greene  O'Connor,  my  native  city 
of  Woonsocket,  R.I..  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  celebrated  and  esteemed  sons  and 
the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  per- 
ceptive and  prolific  writers. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
read  Mr.  O'Connor's  "The  Last  Hurrah," 
"The  Edge  of  Sadness,"  or  any  of  his 
other  magnificent  literary  works,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  greatness  which 
flowed  from  this  unpretentious  and  well- 
loved  man. 

We  are  very  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
this  man,   whose  pen   has  brought  so 


much  pleasure  to  so  many  people,  but 
we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he 
will  always  be  with  those  of  us  who  take 
the  time  to  read  and  reread  his  well  ac- 
claimed literary  works. 

Edwin  O'Connor's  insight  into  the 
many  facets  of  American  secular  and 
religious  life  has  brought  much  praise 
for  himself  and  great  enlightenment  for 
others. 

Tliough  he  became  a  national  celebrity, 
he  never  lost  his  perspective  or  squan- 
dered his  talents  in  favor  of  the  limelight 
and  publicity  which  was  always  so  acces- 
sible to  him.  He  was  a  writer,  a  very  good 
writer  and,  as  is  so  well  noted  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  March  23 
edition  of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  he  never 
"lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  writer's 
main  job  is  to  write."  He  also  never  lost 
his  attachment  for  his  native  city. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  many 
of  whom  have  long  been  ardent  readers 
of  Mr.  O'Connor's  books.  I  include  the 
eloquent  aforementioned  article  in  the 
Record : 

O'Connor  Kept  City  Friends,  Relished  Boy- 
hood  Days   Here 
(By  Edgar  J.  Allaire) 
Edwin  Greene  O'Connor,  ftret  Woonsocket 
native  to  gain  international  prominence  in 
the  Action  field  never  lost  his  attachment 
for  his  native  city. 

The  tall,  handsome  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
novelist  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Woonsocket 
and  retained  many  friends  here. 

In  a  feature  story  written  for  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal  some  years  ago.  Mr. 
O'Connor  recalled  that  he  spent  his  boyhood 
days  "happily  maturing  in  Woonsocket's 
North  End." 

He  described  Woonsocket  as  "a  good  place 
In  which  to  grow  up." 

A  fiction  writer  who  once  entertained 
thoughts  of  entering  the  field  of  journalism, 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  careful,  patient  crafts- 
man who  was  37  years  old  when  his  first 
successful  novel,  "The  Last  Hurrah,"  was 
published  in  1955. 

It  took  him  four  years  to  write  "The  Last 
Hurrah,"  widely  acclaimed  by  critics  as  well 
as  a  national  best-seller.  Frank  SkefSngton, 
the  hero,  was  thought  by  many  readers  to  be 
patterned  after  the  late  James  Michael  Cur- 
ley,  noted  Boston  political  figure,  but  Mr. 
O'Connor  said  the  central  character  in  the 
novel  was  a  composite  of  a  number  of  old 
Irish-American  politicians. 

"The  Last  Hurrah"  was  made  into  a  movie, 
with  the  late  Spencer  Tracy  in  the  role  of 
Frank  Skeffington. 

Interviewed  by  The  Woonsocket  Call  after 
'  "The  Last  Hurrah"  was  published,  the  pleas- 
ant but  serious-minded  novelist  stressed  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  let  the  success  of  his 
novel  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "a 
writer's  main  job  is  to  write." 

He  served  notice  that  he  would  pass  up  in- 
vitations to  appear  at  autograph  parties,  lec- 
tures and  luncheon  engagements. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  instead  of  appear- 
ing on  lecture  platforms,  a  writer  "should  be 
home  writing  ixxjks." 

That  typified  the  dedication  to  his  craft 
that  marked  Mr.  O'Connor's  career. 

The  famous  novelist  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  V.  O'Connor,  a  prominent 
Woonsocket  physician  for  many  years  imtil 
his  death  in  1956. 

Edwin  grew  up  in  the  North  End  section  of 
Woonsocket.  He  successively  attended  Sum- 
mer Street,  Boyden  Street,  Harris  and  Woon- 
socket Junior  High  Schools  until  he  reached 
the  ninth  grade,  when  he  enrolled  at  La  Salle 
Academy  in  Providence, 
He   was   graduated   cum   laude   from   the 
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rnlversitv  of  Notre  Dame  in  1939.  Alw;ns  In- 
lerested  in  sports,  he  was  a  pitcher  for  the 
freshman  team  while  nt  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  O'Connor  !:iruegled  in  obscurity  before 
he  won  fame  and  fortune  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Last  Hurrah." 

H:s  first  publi.slied  novel,  "The  Oracle." 
tnrned  pood  reviews  but  its  sales  were  limi'.ed. 
It  (i:c!,  however,  enable  hlni  to  spend  some  of 
the  book's  royalties  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  which 
!.e  Liter  described  .is  one  nf  his  'favorite 
towns." 

Once  he  beennie  successful.  Mr.  O'Connor 
leased  an  apartment  on  exclusive  Beacon  Hill 
in  Boston  and  later  bought  a  home  at  Well- 
lleet  on  Cape  Cod.  He  had  worked  hard  and 
found  it  good  to  t.oste  the  fruits  of  success. 

Success  did  not  turn  his  head,  however.  To 
old  friends,  In  Woonsocket  and  elsewhere,  he 
remained  the  same  modest,  unassuming, 
witty   Ed   O'Connor. 

In  his  career  he  had  proved  that  nice  guys 
may  not  win  pennants,  bvtt  they  are  capable 
of  becoming  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novelists. 


PRESIDENT  THIEU  ADDRESSES  HIS 
NATION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Americans  have  raised  their  voices  to 
characterize  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam as  being  demoralized  by  the  Com- 
munists' Tet  offensive  on  South  Viet- 
nam's population  centers  and  as  gen- 
erally helpless,  corrupt,  and  uncon- 
cerned. I  believe  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  elected  in  the  face  of 
Communist  terror  and  determined  to 
provide  security  and  progress  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  can  speak  for 
itself. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  speech  given 
on  March  21  by  South  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent, Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  re- 
sponsible initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  as  described  in 
this  radio-TV  address  by  President 
Thieu.  These  include:  major  refugee  re- 
lief programs ;  reconstruction  assistance ; 
strong  anti-corruption  measures;  mobi- 
lization steps  including  the  drafting  of 
18-  and  19-year-olds  and  the  training  of 
civilian  volunteers  for  local  defense;  up- 
grading of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
revolutionai'y  development  programs; 
ajid  significant  planning  measures, 
training  improvements  and  administra- 
tive reforms. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  excellent 
and  reassuring  speech.  The  speech 
follows : 

Speech  by  President  Thieu 

March  21,  1968. 

D?ar  Compatriots,  today  I  would  like  to 
s;;c«k  to  you  about  the  progress  in  the 
relief  work.  As  of  today,  the  number  of  refu- 
cees  in  the  entire  nation  has  been  reduced 
to  405,000.  In  comparison  with  the  figure 
of  700.000  last  month.  It  has  decreased  by 
300,000,  because  security  has  been  re-estab- 
lished in  the  suburban  areas  and  normal  life 
returned  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Up  to  now. 
the  essential  Items  distributed  to  the  refu- 
gees Include:  20,000  tons  of  rice;  300,000  cans 


if  condensed  milk;  280.000  cans  of  meat; 
140.000  cans  of  fish;  37,000  tons  of  dried  fish; 
80,000    blankets;    19.000    mosquito    nets. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  essential  Items 
distributed  to  the  refugees  fuch  as  sugar, 
hsh  sauce,  and  clothes. 

The  amovmt  nf  money  which  the  govern- 
ment made  available  to  the  province.^  for  re- 
lief is  i;74  million  piastres. 

In  tlie  capital  iuelf,  the  Mumber  c.f  refii- 
;-ees  which  on  March  1  was  160,000  in  78 
(.on'.CTF.  has  been  now  reduced  to  78,000  In 
j4  centers.  .Ml  the  public  schools  titilized  as 
reiugte  centers  liave  now  become  free  again. 
A  limited  number  of  private  schools  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned  to  ihoir  former 
use.  vil!  be  so  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
.'o  that  the  pup'.ls  and  students  can  resume 
ihclr  studies  at  xiic  l^ccinnirp  of  April. 

A3  for  the  amount  of  relief  supplies.  I 
v,-culd  like  to  recall  thai.  f:r  the  time  beinfr, 
the  iTcvernment  maim  lins  the  pre-estab- 
i.K.hcd  crittrl.i: 

In  Hue.  each  family  \vhoi;e  house  has  been 
clama^ed  receives  10.000  piastres.  20  large 
;rr:i  iheet-.  and  10  bags  cf  cement. 

In  -Saigon  and  in  the  town  .-i  Gla  Dinh, 
ca?h  family  \.'hoEe  house  ii.^.s  been  damaged 
rccei\es  10.000  piastres,  10  large  iron  sheets, 
,,rd  10  bags  of  cement. 

In  other  areas  in  the  n.^tlou  each  family 
V.  hose  houie  lias  been  damaged  receives  5,000 
i;iastrc-s,  10  large  ir^jix  -hceta,  and  10  bags  of 
I  emcn:. 

Those  v,ho  still  remain  in  the  refugee 
centers  continue  Lo  receive  their  daily  rice 
rations  uulil  they  receive  their  allowances 
111  money,  iron  sheets  and  cemcn*  to  return 
to  liieir  former  homes. 

Ill  some  areas,  the  refugees  receive  addi- 
tional food  items  such  as  milk,  sugar,  li.sh 
sauce,  etc..  a*Ide  from  their  rice  rations 
which  are  indispensable  in  every  case. 

■Iliose  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
allowances  in  money,  iron  sheets  and  ce- 
ment, but  who  have  already  left  the  refugee 
centers  to  live  temporarily  in  the  houses  of 
their  relatives,  continue  to  receive  their  rice 
rations  until  further  notice  by  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  results  of  the  one  month 
fund  ciri\e  are  known,  the  Central  Relief 
Committee  will  study  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther help  to  the  refugees. 

1  mention  the  various  relief  items  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  refugees  in  order  for  every- 
body to  know  what  lie  is  entitled  to,  and  to 
avoid  possible  malpractices  by  members  of 
the  organizations  implementing  this  pro- 
gram. I  shall  severely  punish  all  malpractices 
relative  to  this  relief  program,  because  I  con- 
sider them  not  only  as  inhuman  acts  but 
also  as  sabotage  against  a  very  important 
national  undertaking,  and  as  possible  acts  of 
connivance  with  the  enemy. 

Concerning  the  allowances  of  money.  Iron 
sheets  and  cement  to  the  refugees,  the  gov- 
ernment will  do  its  best  to  expedite  their 
distributions,  and  I  have  already  given  in- 
structions to  local  authorities  to  distribute 
these  Items  immediately  to  the  refugees  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  central 
government. 

In  Hue,  the  first  distribution  of  relief  sup- 
plies to  500  fam.ilies  has  been  done  3  days 
ego. 

In  Saigon,  it  has  been  done  to  300  families 
in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  precincts.  In  Can 
Tho,  distribution  has  been  made  to  200  fami- 
lies. Prom  now  on,  the  distribution  will  be 
made  more  ra.pidly.  with  the  achievement  of 
the  census. 

As  for  the  authorization  to  rebuild  the 
houses  in  the  provinces.  I  know  that  some 
provincial  authorities  are  not  expeditious. 
Therefore,  I  reiterate  the  following  precise 
instructions: 

First,  those  who  want  to  rebuild  or  repair 
their  houses  by  themselves,  or  who  wish  to 
leave  the  refugee  centers  to  return  to  their 
former  houses  In  order  to  rebuild  them, 
whether  or  not  they  have   received  allow- 


ances In  money.  Iron  sheets  and  cement, 
should  receive  prompt  authorization  from  the 
local  authorities.  The  procedure  for  such  au- 
thorizations should  be  achieved  in  one  day 
or  two,  not  In  luie  week  or  10  days,  with 
undue  dilficuUies  as  pretexts  for  requests  of 
bribes. 

;-'jcond.  in  t!-;c  "roMnces.  the  problem  of 
zoning  .ind  esthetic  restoration  should  not 
be  jxised.  To  be  realistic,  authorization 
should  be  Klven  to  thoce  who  want  to  rebuild 
on  tho  Icunii.ntions  of  their  former  houses. 
In  iiartior.lar.  the  houses  which  remain  in- 
tact should  net  be  bulldozed  away.  In  the 
.areas  inhabit'^d  by  low  income  families,  which 
lack  elfMiientary  sanitary  condition:;,  .-.nd  .t.- 
cxposed  to  <;an!:crs  i,f  accidental  fires,  some 
roaas  should  be  huUt  or  broadened  just 
enough  lo  ;.:aeliorate  the  health  conditions 
and  to  assure  iirnl'^^ction  ;ipain.st  lire.  The 
owners  of  the  few  houses  which  hajipcn  to 
be  situated  on  the  locations  of  these  new 
roads  sliould  receive  in  compensation  from 
the  government  :iiiothcr  piece  of  land,  if  pos- 
sible near  their  iomicr  liouses. 

hnnally.  I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  that,  in  the  relief  pro- 
gram, I  pay  .special  attention  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  relupce  centers,  and  that 
severe  punishments  will  bo  meted  out  In  case 
of  ;, buses.  I  have  mentioned  many  times  lo 
the  i)ro\ince  chiefs  that  tho  administration 
of  these  centers  should  be  well  organized, 
and  confic;cd  to  trustworthy  and  honest 
senior  officials  with  the  help  of  local  orga- 
nizations. Next  to  it  IS  the  problem  of  lionesty 
and  integrity,  and  strict  control  of  the  lion- 
esty and  inteirrity  of  the  officials  ol  the  lower 
echelons;  ;iU  those  who  commit  abuses  will 
be  brought  betcre  the  courts,  and  they  will 
receive  no  indulecncc. 

After  the  jiroblem  of  relief  and  assistance. 
I  would  like  to  address  you  today  on  some 
problems  relating  to  the  two  main  fields  in 
the  nation: 

'Ilie  elforts  in  our  mihtary  struggle. 
The  efforts  for  reforms  in  some  other  areas. 
The  efforts  in  our  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist aggression. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
Communists  and  their  instrument,  the  so- 
called  NLF,  have  been  determined  to  win 
this  year  some  important  military  victory  in 
order  to  obtain  some  jwli-acal  advantaces  at 
the  conference  table.  If  they  fail  in  this  at- 
tempt they  will  try  to  return  to  the  rural 
areas  to  take  over  manpower  and  resources, 
to  continue  the  .sabotage  for  some  more  time, 
even  though  they  cannot  win  decisively. 
Tlie  Commui.ists  are  not  stronger  than  be- 
fore, but  they  will  take  risks  in  putting  all 
their  remaining  forces  in  their  last  attempts 
this  year. 

So  far.  the  Communists  have  suffered  very 
heavy  losses.  53..'J37  casualties  since  their 
Tet  offensive,  while  <  ur  forces  and  allied 
forces  suffered  only  6.700  casualties.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  Communists  surely  will  ri'k  once 
again  in  an  even  bolder  fashion.  Therefore, 
we  must  be  determined  to  put  an  end  ti 
their  dreams  of  aggression.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  wreck  their  plans. 

We  will  not  let  the  Communists  win  this 
year,  or  any  other  year. 

Our  Arniy  has  fought  bravely,  and  today, 
on  every  battlefield,  lias  counterattacked  and 
recained  initiative. 

The  population  has  refused  any  cooperation 
with  the  Communists,  The  army,  the  civU 
servants,  cadres — no  one  betrayed  the  nation 
and  defected  to  the  enemies,  and  that  Is  a 
bitter  failure  for  them,  and  that  has  caused 
the  Hanoi  regime  and  its  tools  in  the  South 
to  review  their  whole  policy. 

Our  allies,  especially  American  forces,  have 
helped  us  greatly.  They  have  also  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  and  Inflicted  heavy  losses 
on  the  enemy. 

Our  allies  in  th»  free  world  will  give  us 
more  military  and  eccriomic  assistance.  But 
for  our  part,  I  think  that  we  must  make 
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greater  efforts  and  accept  more  sacrifices  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  many  times,  this  is  our 
country,  the  existence  of  oiir  nation  is  at 
stake,  and  this  is  mainly  a  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  demonstrate  that  we 
deserve  their  support,  and  gain  the  respect 
of  other  nations. 

Therefore,  the  government  decides  first  of 
all  to  reinforce  the  combat  capability  In 
every  way  to  efficiently  meet  the  situation, 
so  that  on  the  one  hand  we  will  be  able  to 
protect  the  provinces  and  districts,  and  on 
the  other,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy, 
to   nrotect  and  rebuild   the  rural  areas. 

I  have  decided  to  increase  the  armed 
forces  by  135.000  men  in  the  first  phase.  This 
measure  must  be  carried  out  urgently.  This 
requires  the  mobilization  of  more  age 
groups,  first  of  all  the  19-  and  18-yenr-olds, 
and  the  recall  of  veterans  under  33  years  of 
age  with  less  than  5  years  of  military  serv- 
ice. The  Department  of  Defense  is  imple- 
menting these  measures. 

So  far  the  results  are  very  encouraging: 
38,000  youths  of  19  years  of  age  have  re- 
ceived  their  draft  cards  since  February   14, 
and  3,28^. youths  have  been  inducted  in  the 
flrgt  phas£. 

40,000  youths  of  18  years  of  age  will  be 
drafted  during  May  and  June   1968. 

11,525  Reservists  of  all  ranks  have  joined 
the  armed  forces  and  8,000  additional  reserv- 
ists will  Join  in  the  next  phase. 

The  number  of  draftees  during  the  last  2' . 
months  are  26,588  persons,  and  the  volun- 
teers during  the  same  period  are  21.962. 

In  short,  the  number  of  vouths  who  have 
enthusiastically  Joined  the  army  is  great-er 
than  at  any  other  time. 

To  complement  the  program  for  increase 
of  defence  forces,  we  have  also  started  ac- 
celerating the  training  of  civil  servants, 
students,  and  school  boys  in  all  the  country. 
Up  to  now,  16,000  civil  servants  and  students 
have  received  military  training. 

Along  with  this,  the  organization  of  self- 
defense  groups  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion has  made  great  progress:  as  of  today, 
there  are  495  units  consisting  of  69.543  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  of  weapons  issued 
amounted  to  nearly  10.000. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolutionary  Development 
program  planned  for  the  year  1968  is  still  be- 
ing implemented,  and  Uie  government  decides 
to  press  it  forward  because  the  rxiral  areas 
should  be  considered  essential.  The  Regular 
Army,  Regional  Forces,  and  RD  cadres  are 
coming  back  to  a  counterattack  in  tue  rural 
axeaa,  to  destroy  the  enemy  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Tet  occasion  when  our  army  and 
cadres  were  busy  in  the  defense  of  the  cities, 
to  try  to  control  a  number  of  hamlets.  I  am 
completely  confident  that,  with  our  increased 
military  efforts,  with  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  our  youths  in  Joining  the  armed 
forces  to  destroy  the  enemy,  with  the  active 
support  and  cooperation  given  to  our  .irmed 
forces  by  the  civilian  population,  and  the 
completion  of  our  self-defense  organizations. 
we  shall  defeat  the  Communists  in  spit«  of 
their  efforts  and  their  audacity. 

There  are  efforts  for  improvement  in  some 
other  areas — in  the  normalization  of  daily 
activities.  During  the  recent  Tet  events,  a 
number  of  industrial  plants  were  destroyed 
by  the  Communists,  and  during  the  fights 
which  occurred  during  the  Communist  at- 
tacks and  occupation,  in  order  to  bring  back 
all  the  activities  to  the  normal  situation,  the 
government  has  decided  to  establish  a  "pro- 
duction rehabilitation  fund"  and  a  "war  risk 
insurance  fund"  in  order  to  help  the  indus- 
trialists to  reconstruct  their  plants. 

The  government  is  also  making  efforts  to 
protect  the  waterways  and  roads  all  over  our 
nation  so  that  the  national  commercial  and 
economic  activities  do  not  suffer  from  the 
events. 

I  have  severely  forbidden  the  construction 
of  sumptuous  houses  in  order  to  reserve  labor 
and  resources  to  relief  requirements  and  to 


the    reconstruction    of    the    houses    of    war 
victims. 

I  have  given  strict  instructions  to  all  local 
authorities  to  close  definitely  the  dancing- 
bars  and  the  disguised  night  clubs  which  are 
harmful  to  our  go(xl  moral  traditions  and 
deprave  our  youths.  Tlie  outdoor  markets  for 
smugsled  and  stolen  goods  are  also  to  be 
closed. 

On  the  problem  of  corruption,  I  linve  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  siuime  for  the  whole  nation 
and  tlie  population  Corruption  is  the  major 
obstacle  ih;'t  huulors  evory  improvement  of 
the  society  and  the  progress  of  the  nation.  I 
know  that  the  i-radic.ition  of  corruption  is  a 
verv  dlincult  ta.sk  that  requires  much  cour- 
aae.  many  efforts  and  great  patience.  But  I 
ain  dcfrinined  to  push  vigorously  the  anti- 
corrupt  ion  prnk,'r.am.  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  c.tizens  of  good  will  in  the  nation  will 
help  me  in  what  can  be  considered  the  prob- 
lem uf  the  nation. 

I  will  not  pass  up  any  iiifraction,  and  in 
order  to  st:irt  :n  the  right  direction,  I  shall 
not  treat  with  indulgence  any  clearly  estab- 
lished case  of  corruption,  especially  the 
abuses  committed  in  the  relief  program,  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future. 

Tlie  40  cases  of  corruption,  bribes,  embez- 
zlement, which  the  Prime  Minister  has  pre- 
sented to  you  on  March  14,  include  military 
officers  as  well  as  civil  servants.  The  punish- 
ments vary  from  death  and  prison  sentences 
by  the  courts  to  disciplinary  measures  stich 
as  Mispcnsion  of  functions  and  removal  from 
offices.  These  punl.shinents  will  be  strictly 
carried  nut.  The  remaining  cases  will  also  be 
dcilt  with  seierely.  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
:  tru.st  that  these  measures  against  corrup- 
tion will  be  pur.sucd  in  a  continued  fashion, 
and  wall  not  liave  .i  demagogic,  spectacular 
and  temporary  ch;iracter,  and  in  particular 
will  be  just  and  impartlcil. 

Fin.illy.  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
government  il  machinery,  I  have  decided: 

To  mvite  a  number  of  experienced  and  re- 
spected personalities,  who  have  had  records 
of  struggle  for  the  national  cause  and  who 
have  political  and  technical  capabilities,  to 
participate  in  national  affairs  as  my  advisers. 
To  establish,  under  my  personal  direction, 
a  •National  Planning  Council"  to  study, 
pretx-^ie.  and  supervise  the  implementation 
of  nttional  plans  in  all  areas,  in  the  present 
wartime  as  well  as  after  the  war. 

T  )  establish  under  my  personal  direction 
a  "C immittce  for  Administrative  Reforms" 
to  -^ludy.  make  decisions,  and  implement  all 
rr-forms  relating  to  the  entire  governmental 
maciunerv  from  the  central  government  to 
k>c..l  adminiflrations.  This  committee  will 
review  entirely  the  responsibilities,  organi- 
zations. f\inctionin-s.  procedures,  as  well  as 
the  numerical  sizes,  capabilities,  and  statutes 
of  civil  servants.  The  purpose  is  to  build  an 
efficient,  healthy  and  especially  an  honest 
and  dedicated  administration,  worthy  of 
serving  the  people.  I  have  already  mentioned 
this  plan  to  you  in  my  election  platform 
and  in  the  government  program.  I  am  de- 
termined to  carry  out  this  task. 

I  have  started  with  some  recent  reforms 
to  improve  some  basic  criteria  and  ameliorate 
the  quality  of  the  [lersonnel,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  energetic,  clean-out 
measures  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  last  4  months  and  a  half,  there 
have  been  already  69  officials  in  the  provinces 
who  have  been  replaced  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  administration  and  to  better 
serve   tiie   population. 

The  training  courses  and  im.provement 
courses  for  province  chiefs  and  district  chiefs 
have  been  organized,  and  will  continue  to  l>e 
organized,  in  order  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  administration  already  mentioned. 

I  have  just  decided  to  transform  the  Direc- 
torate General  of  Information  into  a  Minis- 
try to  push  forward  more  vigorously  otir  in- 
formation programs  in  the  country  as  well  as 
overseas,    to    carry    out    more    energetically 


psychological  warfare,  to  meet  more  energeti- 
cally the  challenge  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  political  warfare,  to  explain  more 
clearly  our  positions  and  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause  in  the  struggle  to  defend  freedom 
and  peace  for  mankind. 

In  the  area  of  promoting  political  activities 
among  the  population  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  and  the  cohesion  of  the  people  against 
the  Communist  menace,  I  have  always  en- 
couraged the  formation  and  expansion  of 
political  groups  leading  to  the  unification 
and  establishment  of  valid  and  strong  na- 
tionalist fronts  against  Communism. 

Compatriots,  to  defeat  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors, to  obtain  in  the  near  future  a  ju.st 
peace  which  we  all  desire,  we  have  to  go 
through  many  ordeals  in  all  areas.  We  h:ive 
also  to  make  greater  efforts  and  accept 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  country. 

We  have  to  defeat  the  enemy  coming  from 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  enemy  within  our 
countrv.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have 
to  display  much  coiuage  and  a  great  persever- 
ance. I  shall  do  my  best,  the  government  will 
do  its  best.  We  count  on  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  entire  population. 
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CONDITIONS  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF 

DIPLOMATIC     RELATIONS     WITH 

EGYPT 

The  TFEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Go:-:z\L'^r:i .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution I  am  offering  today  is  directed  at 
a  hichly  disturbing  development  which 
came  to  my  attention  recently,  and  which 
I  deplored  in  a  public  statement  on 
March  7.  At  that  time.  I  received  reports 
that  the  State  Department  intends  to  re- 
siune  diplomatic  relations  with  Egj'pt. 
which  were  broken  off  by  President 
Nasser — in  a  fit  of  vituperation — after 
he  falsely  charged  that  U.S.  planes 
bombed  Egypt  during  the  Arab-Israel 
war  last  June.  And,  ironically,  the  re- 
ports indicated  that  these  new  diplomatic 
ties  would  be  followed  by  U.S.  economic 
assistance  and  trade  relations. 

Despite  the  concern  over  the  likelihood 
of  such  renewed  contacts,  which  could 
well  be  consummated  very  shortly — we 
have  yet  to  hear  what  the  United  States 
may  expect  to  obtain  in  return. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Nation  can 
afford  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  help 
forge  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
merely  to  cater  to  the  vanity  of  a  dema- 
aog.  The  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  lies  in  exerting  our  in- 
fluence and  political  leverage  to  insure 
progress  toward  settlement:  it  does  not 
lie  in  forfeiting  our  responsibilities  in 
order  to  bail  out  Nasser  from  his  self- 
created  troubles. 

I  will  point  out  that  Nasser's  vitriolic 
charges  stirred  up  hate  riots  resulting 
in  the  burning  of  two  U.S.  consulates 
and  a  USIA  library— and  the  harassing 
of  many  U.S.  citizens.  Although  Nasser 
admitted  in  a  recent  Look  magazine  in- 
tei-view  that  his  charges  were  not  true 
his  confession  was  partially  retracted  in 
Cairo.  His  people  still  have  not  been  told 
the  plain  truth,  and  the  effect  is  to  per- 
petuate hatred,  hostility,  and  distrust  <'or 
the  United  States. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  we  can  imd^r- 
take  so-called  friendly  relations  \\ith  a 
regime  that  persists  in  keeping  alive  a 


sheer  falsehood  to  make  its  people  de- 
spise us.  I  think  it  Is  an  outrageous  In- 
sult that  Nasser  still  has  not  agreed  even 
to  pay  for  the  burning  of  our  buildings 
by  the  mobs  that  he  himself  incited. 

I  am  very  dubious  about  how  much 
friendship  we  can  expect  from  a  govern- 
ment that  sends  its  congratulations  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  their  Tet  offen- 
sive, and  to  the  North  Koreans  for  seiz- 
ing the  Pueblo. 

Furthermore.  Nasser  is  massively  re- 
building his  military  forces  with  modern 
and  sophisticated  weapons  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  naval  vessels 
are  operating  from  bases  in  Egypt,  and 
Soviet  military  and  Air  Force  personnel 
are  now  advising  the  Egyptians  at  every 
level  of  command. 

If  there  are  any  prospects  for  friendly 
relations  here,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not 
see  them. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  Nasser 
is  still  venomously  preaching  the  an- 
nihilation of  Is/ael:  he  refu.ses  to  enter 
into  peace  talks  with  Israel,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  the  United  Nations.  He  is 
deliberately  and  recklessly  prolonging— 
indeed,  not  merely  prolonging,  but  nour- 
ishing— the  grave  danger  of  "-mother  full- 
scale  plunge  into  the  abyss  .'ar,  a  war 
that^-next  time— might  not  oe  contained 
like  the  one  last  year. 

I  surely  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  not  permit  the  State  Department 
to  make  any  move  that  would  be  inter- 
preted abroad  as  tacit  approval  of  Nas- 
ser's aggressive  policies,  or  which  would 
demonstrate  to  every  penny  ante  poten- 
tate that  the  more  intransigent  and  the 
more  antagonistic  he  becomes,  the  more 
likely  we  will  shower  liim  with  sugar  and 
spice. 

Normally,  of  course,  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  is  an  advantage- 
ous goal  of  foreign  policy.  But  it  should 
not  be  a  one-way  street.  I  feel  strongly 
that  before  the  State  Department  re- 
sumes diplomatic  relations,  and  under- 
takes to  pump  any  lifeblood  at  all  into 
Nasser's  veins,  we  are  entitled  to  satis- 
faction for  these  diplomatic  slaps  in  the 
face,  and  should  extract — as  a  price — 
Nasser's  cooperation  in  defusing  this 
Middle  East  time  bomb. 

Briefly,  my  resolution  would  declare 
it  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

First,  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt 
should  not  be  resumed  until  Nasser  re- 
tracts the  falsehood  of  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  Israel's  behalf,  and  until 
Egypt  compensates  the  United  States  for 
damage  done  to  our  diplomatic  buildings 
during  the  riots— and  until  Egypt  enters 
into  meaningful  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel. 

Second,  any  subsequent  economic  or 
technical  assistance  to  Egypt  should  not 
even  be  considered  unless  Nasser  agrees 
to  curtail  his  massive  buildup  of  Soviet 
arms;  recognize  Israel's  right  to  national 
permanence:  guarantee  all  nations  the 
right  to  use  the  Suez  Canal :  and  end  the 
Arab  boycott  against  U.S.  firms. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  absolute  mini- 
miun  that  we  should  demand  to  preserve 
the  respect  and  dignity  of  this  Nation. 
And  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  we 
cannot  afford  to  settle  for  less.  I  urge 


you  all  to  give  this  measure  your  sup- 
port. Tliank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
resolution  making  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  should  not,  at  this  time, 
resume  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  re- 
sumption of  relations  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  the  prevailing  in- 
ternational situation  would  be  an  error 
for  several  reasons: 

The  United  Arab  Republic  shares 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuing unrest  in  the  Middle  East.  Spe- 
cifically, the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
refused  to  agree  to  truce  conditions  pro- 
IDOsed  by  the  special  mediator  appoint- 
ed by  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
Nasser  has  refused  to  retract  inflam- 
atory  allegations  regarding  the  United 
States  role  in  last  year's  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  He  wrongly  accused  the  United 
States  of  aiding  Israel  and  in  that  man- 
ner caused  the  sacking  of  tvo  American 
consulates  and  a  USIA  library.  To  date 
Nasser  has  not  corrected  his  erroneous 
statements  and  he  has  not  made  ar- 
rangements to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  our  loss  in  the  attack  on  our 
property  in  his  country. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  refused 
to  negotiate  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  thereby  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  20-year-old  state 
of  belligerency  in  the  Middle  East. 

My  distinguished  colleague  is  to  be 
commended  for  moving  to  the  fore  to 
prevent  the  resumption  of  relations,  at 
this  time,  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Let  us  hear  meaningful  words  and  see 
meaningful  deeds  of  peace  from  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  before  we  rush 
into  the  resumption  of  normal  diplo- 
matic relations. 

We  cannot  permit  other  nations  to 
constantly  break  and  resume  diplomatic 
relations  as  it  suits  their  fluid  domestic 
and  international  policies. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Halpern]  and  the  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House  who  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  our  Government  to  refrain  from 
conducting  diplomatic  relations  with, 
and  supplying  economic  or  other  aid  to, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  until  that  na- 
tion meets  certain  reasonable  and 
morally  justifiable  conditions. 

In  part,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  Egypt,  before  diplomatic  ties  are 
resumed  with  the  United  States,  should 
enter  into  meaningful  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Israel,  acknowledge 
the  falsity  of  Hs  allegations  charging 
that  the  U.S.  participated  in  air  attacks 
upon  Egypt  during  the  June  1967  war, 
and  indemnify  the  United  States  for 
damage  done  to  American  property  by 
Egyptian  rioters  at  the  urging  of  State- 
controlled  radio  and  newspapers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Nasser's  dictatorial 
regime  which,  while  ranting  about  this 
country's  alleged  complicity  in  its  em- 


barrassing defeat,  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  Recently 
there  have  been  reports  our  State  De- 
partment is  ready  once  again  to  deal 
with  the  Arab  aggressors.  Assuming  such 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  my  resolu- 
tion asks  that  we  first  demand  some 
quite  reasonable  conccs.sions  to  truth  and 
to  justice  on  the  part  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  asks  the 
United  States  not  to  consider  granting 
economic  or  technical  assistance  or  fav- 
orable trade  terms  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  unless  and  until  that  country 
agrees  to  recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to 
national  existence,  to  guarantee  all  na- 
tions peaceful  maritime  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  to  curtail  the  destruc- 
tive Middle  East  arms  race — once  more 
in  full  gear,  thanks  to  Soviet  weaponry — 
and  to  cease  its  policy  of  boycott  against 
legitimate  U.S.  business  firms  on  a  re- 
ligious basis. 

Here  we  are  merely  requesting  that  our 
Government  avoid  supplying  aid  to 
Egypt  so  long  as  Nasser  iiersists  in  his 
despicable  attempts  to  conquer  and 
destroy  the  sovereign,  peaceful  State  of 
Israel  and  to  disrupt  the  purely  com- 
mercial interests  of  those  who  do  not 
endor.se  his  policy  of  genocide.  We  will 
be  asking,  in  effect,  for  a  guarantee  from 
Egypt  that  whatever  assistance  we  may 
provide  will  be  employed  to  better  the 
pitiable  conditions  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  Egyptian  iieasant — not  to 
launch  another  round  of  wasteful,  futile 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  conditions  set 
down  in  this  resolution  are  reasonable, 
all  the  assumptions  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  truthful.  I  urge  its  prompt  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  policy- 
makers fail  to  heed  the  lessons  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict  of  last  summer,  then 
the  seeds  of  new,  greater  conflict  will 
surely  be  implanted. 

There  is  a  .serious  danger  in  my  judg- 
ment that  American  policymakers  have 
learned  little  from  the  events  of  last 
June.  A  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
the  State  Department  announced  its  in- 
tention to  resume  arms  shipments  to  Jor- 
dan on  the  grounds  that  this  was  neces- 
sary- to  maintain  American  influence  in 
the  area.  It  was  as  if  the  war— which 
.shattered  both  peace  and  American  in- 
fluence—never happened.  Now  we  read 
that  similar  dubious  logic  is  prompting 
the  United  States  to  consider  resuming 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic — despite  the  fact  that  her 
hostility  to  Israel  remains  as  severe  as 
ever:  despite  the  fact  that  Nasser  has 
encouraged  the  slanderous  vilification  of 
the  United  States  and  the  destruction  of 
American  property :  despite  the  fact  that 
American  attempts  to  mollify  Nasser 
were  powerless  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

I  do  not  rely  on  the  argument  that  dip- 
lomatic recognition  implies  approval.  My 
point  is  rather  that  we  have  more  to  gain 
diplomatically  by  continuing  to  withhold 
diplomatic  relations  than  we  do  by  re- 
storing them  in  exchange  for  no  conces- 
sions. Whatever  contact  and  influence  we 
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had  built  up  was  useless  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  last  year.  And  if  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  for  its  own  rea- 
sons, finds  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  to  be  in  its  interest,  then  now  Is 
the  time  to  demand  in  exchange  the  con- 
cessions which  are  called  for  by  the  reso- 
lution which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern] — an  acknowledgment  of  the 
falsity  of  the  charges  of  American  com- 
plicity in  the  air  attacks,  indemnification 
for  the  damage  to  U.S.  property,  and 
meaningful  negotiations  with  Israel. 

Once  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed, 
what  leverage  is  left? 

How  can  the  Government  consider  re- 
suming economic  aid? 

The  time  has  come  in  our  relations 
with  the  Arab  States  to  cease  rewarding 
hostility.  Relations  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  should  not  be  resumed  under 
the  present  circumstances. 


•   -  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  JAMES  F.  KELLY.  COMPTROL- 
LER OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE,  RECEIVES  1968 
NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 
AWARD 


The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LiURD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
National  Civil  Service  League  Award  has 
been  given  to  James  Francis  Kelly.  It 
is  a  rare  and  difficult  honor  for  any  pub- 
lic administrator  to  achieve.  James 
Kellys  career  shows  that  he  riciily  de- 
serves this  award. 

Jim  Kelly  has  been  working  for  the 
Federal  Govermnent  since  1934.  In  that 
time,  we  have  had  five  Presidents,  and 
he  has  served  under  all  of  them.  He  has 
been  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  almost  since  its 
inception  and  has  also  served  under  all 
of  its  Secretaries.  From  a  GS-I  "junior 
clerk"  in  the  old  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration to  an  Assistant  SecretaiT. 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  liis 
commitment  to  public  service  has  been 
long,  successful,  and  distinguished.  In 
an  era  where  all  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  more  and  more  geared  their 
lives  toward  a  material  existence,  James 
Kellys  work  is  refreshing  and  unique. 
He  exemplifies  the  ideals  of  civil  service. 

His  academic  training  was  in  account- 
ing and  law.  He  received  his  LL.B.  from 
Columbus  University,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Both  degrees  were  obtained  while  he 
was  working  full  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  continued  his  involvement 
with  education  by  serving  as  a  faculty 


member  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, teaching  in  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  as  a  frequent 
lecturer  on  pubUc  administration  at  in- 
stitutes and  universities  around  the 
Ccountry. 

He  married  Maiy  Soule  in  1941,  and  is 
now  the  father  of  seven  children. 

In  the  area  of  financial  management, 
some  of  the  specific  accomplishments  of 
his  leadership  are: 

An  overhaul  of  the  Department's  ac- 
counting system  to  adapt  it  to  the  expan- 
sion of  HEW's  programs; 

Use  of  the  lettor-of-credit  to  conserve 
public  funds  while  simplifying  financial 
procedures  for  recipients  of  HEW  grants; 

Creation  of  a  central  audit  agency; 

Increased  utilization  of  State  auditors 
and  private  CPA's  whenever  possible  for 
auditing  HEW's  .supported  programs; 

Development  of  a  program  of  advanced 
fimdins  of  educational  programs  so  that 
local  school  districts  ean  plan  more  ef- 
fectively: and 

Grant  administration  policies  which 
have  improved  the  relationsliip  between 
HEW  and  institutions  with  which  it  deals. 

These  specific  accomplishments  are  by 
dint  of  pensonal  qualities  that  are  re- 
vealed and  are  mo.st  effective  in  day-to- 
day work.  Tlie  moat  outstanding  is  his 
intellectual  toughness  which  leads  him 
both  into  and  throuijh  the  crux  of  a  mat- 
ter at  hand.  In  the  complexity  of  daily 
work  associated  with  the  Federal  budget- 
in::;  process,  analysis  which  is  concise  and 
to  the  point  is  of  immeasurable  value.  It 
is  here  that  Jim  Kelly  excels  and  it  is 
here  that  he  most  impresses  his  col- 
lca:J:ues. 

The  budget  of  the  Dei;art.nont  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
grown  eightfold  iince  his  arrival,  and 
i'ew  individuals  have  revealed  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  its  activities 
that  Jim  Kelly  has.  People  at  the  oper- 
ating level  in  HEW  are  often  amazed  by 
his  grasp  of  the  details  of  their  pro- 
grams. 


out,  a  high  proportion  of  them  would  have 
to  be  credited  to  James  P.  Kelly.  Whether 
the  problem  Is  administrative,  fiscal,  legis- 
lative or  substantive,  bis  views  reflect  great 
Intellectvial  clarity,  a  sense  of  values,  and 
sensitivity  to  all  of  the  Issues  that  go  into 
policy  formation. 

And,  at  the  age  of  51.  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  still  growing  in  perspective  and  Judgment. 

He  entered  the  public  service  at  the  ,^ge 
of  18.  He  completed  his  undergraduate  edu- 
cation and  took  a  law  degree  while  he  was 
working  full  time.  Anyone  who  tells  me  that 
a  lifetime  in  the  public  service  limits  a  man's 
scope  or  diminishes  the  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment of  exceptional  gifts  will  have  to 
argue  the  case  of  Jim  Kelly.  I  count  him  as 
an  executive  of  absolutely  remarkable 
bre.idth  and  Intelligence. 


The  success  of  his  leadership  rests  on 
other  ner.ion.al  qualities.  They  have  en- 
abled him  to  assemble  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  skilled  analytical  staffs  at  the 
service  of  the  cccrctary  and  of  other 
political  officials  and  to  create  a  spirit  of 
efficiency  and  integrity  In  the  managing 
of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Coramiitee  from  the  first  days  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  think  that  dates  back  to 
1953.  Over  the  years,  I  have  had  many 
opnortunities  to  work  with  Jim  Kelly, 
and  can  say  that  there  are  few  men  who 
perform  as  well  before  our  committee. 
We  can  always  count  on  an  articulate 
and  thorough  presentation  of  HEW's 
budget  requirements  when  he  testifies. 
He  is  probably  at  his  best  when  he  is 
presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  President,  even  before  a 
hostile  audience. 

To  sum  it  up  best  is  the  letter  of  for- 
mer Secretai-y  John  W.  Gardner  recom- 
mending him  for  this  award: 

If  I  were  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  wisest  best 
Inicrmed  and  most  clearly  expressed  sen- 
tences uttered  in  my  presence  day  in  and  day 


R-APPRAISAL    OF    THE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  EschI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
3  years  a  national  debate  has  been  grow- 
ing over  the  Selective  Seiwice  System. 
As  di-aft  calls  have  increased,  the  sys- 
tem's inequities  have  become  more 
oovicus  and  have  resulted  in  widespread 
debate,  discussion  and  criticism  through- 
out the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  administration  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  leader- 
shin  and  change  in  the  system. 

The  Nation  has  now  reached  a  crisis  in 
draft  policy.  The  future  of  our  graduate 
schools  is  at  stake;  our  future  supply  of 
teachers,  scientists,  lawTers,  and  other 
educated  persons  is  in  jeopardy.  Present 
policy  indicates  that  no  graduate  school 
deieiTTients  will  be  given  except  for  those 
pe:sons  studying  for  the  ministry  or  en- 
rolled in  medical  or  dental  school.  This 
pohcy  is  based  on  congressional  changes 
made  in  the  law  last  year  which  sought 
to  elimmatc  graduate  school  as  a  draft 
haven.  However,  Congress  was  derelict  in 
its  duty  to  estabUsh  equity  in  the  system 
and  delegated  to  the  administration  the 
responsibility  to  interpret  this  law. 

The  administration  has  also  avoided 
this  responsibility  and  has  thrown  almost 
all  graduate  students  into  the  active  draft 
pool — thus  assuring  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  them  will  be  drafted  before  com- 
pleting their  education.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. I  share  the  concern  of  the  edu- 
'  cators  who  testified  before  us  about  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  tliis  action. 
Clearly,  the  effect  of  the  present  appU- 
cation  of  draft  policy  on  the  increasing 
need  for  quahfied  teachers  could  be 
staggering.  Furthermore,  present  policy 
toward  2-year  college  students  is  dis- 
criminatory against  the  disadvantaged 
and  fails  to  meet  this  Nation's  need  for 
technically  trained  manpower.  I  there- 
fore joined  with  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  appealing  to  the  President 
to  use  his  discretionary  authority  in  im- 
plementing the  draft  law  more  equitably 
to  protect  all  of  our  national  needs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Our  request  to  the 
President  was  not  a  plea  for  special 
privilege,  but  a  plea  for  reasonableness 
and  fairness. 

The  special  subcommittee  also  carried 
on  an  extensive  dialog  with  the  House 
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AvmPfi   qprvices  Committee  and  called  a  number  of  constructive  suggestions  for  paying  his  fair  share  of  the  10-percent 

^Iwtlve  irvice  mr^or  General  Her-  manpower  policies  which  would  bring  us  war  surtax,  just  as  he  now  escapes  pay- 

fhevrtSSo?r  hearing  convinced  closer  to  this  goal.  ing  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  Govern- 

fthntfftihire  to  amend  the  present  di-  Over  the  years,  the  draft  has  become  a  ment  under  the  present  tax  system. 

rectWes  sSn  win  rSfn  a  mSe  aca-  patchwork  of  inequities.  The  latest  direc-  So  great  is  the  inequity  of  the  present 

derive  anTskTllgapln  our  Nation.  We,  tives  only  serve  to  worsen  and  confuse  the  sy.stem-inequit.v  which  wi  1  be  magm- 

fhfrefore   approved  Tresolution  to  the  situation.  The  responsibility  for  imple-  fled  by  the  .surcharge-that  m  the  face 

Sent  and  the  sS^retary  of  Defense  menting  immediate  improvements  within  of  the  need  for  greater  revenues  the  ad- 

fotSe  immediate  Secuti^^^  action  to  the  bounds  of  the  present  system  lies  with  ministrations  ..urtax  request  .should  be 

mnlemenra  sitem  ofselection  which  the  President,  and  we  must  all  press  for  accompanied  by  a  firm  commitment  to 

u^Il    disSbute    the    burden    equitably  this  type  of  action.  Both  the  Congress  take  early  and  decisive  action  on  sweep- 

^rr,r^,•.^  nil  available  men  in  the  eligible  and  the  executive  branch,  however,  have  ing  tax  icform. 

m^nSweJ  poo    Ther™ Tre  opUons  ?pen  a  long-range  obligation  to  bring  equity  compare  the  promise  of  the  Nation's 

o   me   admto istratton    to   develop     an  and  reasoned  logic  to  the  system,  Any-  tax  .sy.stem  with  its  leaky  performance, 

equitable  and  practical  solution  within  thing  short  of  a  complete  reappraisal  of 

the  present  system-as  faulty  as  that  the  system  itself  and  of  our  mihtarj- and  ^^^^^^    ^^^.    progressive    tax    system, 

system   is.    The   admipistration   should  domestic  manpower  needs  wiU  not  suffice.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   principle   that   a   i>erson 

certainly  use  something  other  than  the  We  must  begin  this  task  immediately.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  according  to  his  ability 

worst  alternative.  ^^-^^— ^^—  to  pay.  taxes  are  levied  at  rates  ranging 

As  I  previously  suggested,  the  Con-  VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  from    14    percent    on    taxable    incomes 

gress  is  not  without  blame  in  the  pres-  under    $5,000    to    70    percent    on    tax- 

ent  situation.  When  revision  of  the  Se-  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam-  ^^^^  incomes  over  $100,000.  This  increase 

lective  Service  Act  was  before  us  last  mous    consent    that    the  /Peciai    oraer  .^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^g  percent  over  the  first 

June    the  Congress  failed  to  undertake  granted  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer-  g^pQ  qoq  ^f  income  cleariy  expresses  the 

extensive,  thoughtful  study  which  this  sey  1  Mr.  Patten!  for  1  hour  on  Marcn -/  .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  system  be  progres- 

important  subject  deserved  and  failed  to  be  vacated.  ^^^^ 

take  the  advice  of  the  several  expert  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^^^   ^^_  ^^  70-percent  rates  are,  of 
commissions  appointed  by  the  President  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^^.^^  j^^.j^^j  y„  taxable  income,  that  is, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Key  from  Arkansas?  gross  income  after  deductions  and  ex- 
questions    and   proposed   changes  were  There  was  no  objection.  emptions  liave  been  taken.  They  would 
clouded  by  emotional  pleas  to  "support  ^^—^^^^-^  ^^j^  ^^^^^i  income,  before  these  adjust- 
our  boys,"  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  ^^^^  REFORM  STILL  AN  URGENT  ments  are  made,  at  rates  ranging  from 
was  not  receptive  to  thoughtful  and  de-  NEED  about  7  to  about  .50  percent, 
cisive  discussions  of  the  subject.  For  that  -pj^^g  jg  {j^g  promise  of  the  tax  system, 
reason  I  strongly  supported  a  move  to  Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ^^^^  ^^  indeed  how  the  man  in  the  street 
extend  the  draft  for  only  2  years  in  the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  ^^ejjg^.gs  ^^  works 
hopes  that   the   next  Congress  will   be  man   from   Wisconsin    IMr.    ReussJ    is  ^^^^  PERroRMANCE 
more  wiUing  to  listen   to   those   of   us  recognized  for  20  minutes.  t     ,ock   tt,^  ^^t^^t  v^ar  fnr  which  fie- 
who  have  called  for  reform.  I  felt  then—  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  In  1965.  the  latest  > ear  1°^  ^hich  flg 
and  feel  now— that  the  Nation  must  not  when  the  American  taxpayer  is  asked  ures  are  available  the  a^f^^P^'-^'^P^^^; 
be  forced  to  wait  until  1970  before  Con-  to   pay   a    10-percent   income   tax   sur-  earning  under  $5,000  paid  l.s  percent 
gress    again    considers    this    significant  charge,    it    is    appropriate    to    inquire  of  his  gross  income  m  taxes, 
issue.  whether  the  added  financial  burden  of  On  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale 

We  owe  far  more  to  our  nation's  young  the  war  will  be  equitably  shared.  the  average  taxpayer  earning  S50  000  or 

men  Perhaps  they  must  fight,  but  they  The  conclusion  is  not  a  happy  one.  more  of  income  paid  about  ^5  percent  oi 

must  also  plan  their  lives.  The  present  The  high-bracket  taxpayer  will  escape  his  income  in  taxes— see  taoie  x. 

wa?^  to'LS'^the^'gr'eftesT  po'Sble  table  ,  -,no,v,dual  income  tax  riturns:  unam  tax  rates  on  taxable  returns  based  on  adjusted gros 
?onf uSoi  anTSicerSinTy  I?tlS%he  '^come  and  amended  adjusted  gross  income..  i96S 

House    last    year    passed    amendments  (Dollar  amounts  m  miiiionsi 

which  would  have  required  uniformity . . 

in    draft   criteria,    unfortunately    these  txciuoeo      Amended  J"',^     J,IIm oi 

amendments  were  watered  down  by  the  J-u.ber        Ad.usUd      ^ne.lon.  noss^         T..|.e,       percen.o,      pe.ce.^o- 

House-Senate       conference      committee  Adiusted  gross  .ncome  classes      (thousands)       .ncome         talga.ns      (C'^l  Crius  ,nclmT(col    inclmeaol 

Clearly,  it  is  unfair  when  two  men  of  "i  O)  rZ^X  f  d?vTded  b, 

equal    status    appear    before    different  coi.  C)  coi.  t) 

boards  and  one  is  drafted  while  the  other  ^^^^ 

is  deferred  because  of  the  different  cri-                      (A) j(B) (O  (P)            <Q            (^            <'=> , 

teria  considered  by  the  separate  boards. 

Clearly,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any     up.o55W     -,„-..-.     asn.?  s  .              J          1 9  604  r.37            .               • 

type  of  long-range  plans  when  a  young       o^^q'/S "' V:      M52  8  121:399         im       i23.m  u.soi            2  3              .i 

man's  fate  is  determmed  not  by  national     Bo%oo!S &::::.: 1.389  3  3952,         i.wi           .9  ■«              f             ^| 

and  uniform  criteria  but  by  the  whim     "o co  '0 $^^ '^^^^^^^^ --,        '''■'  ''•""         '-"        "'"' 

and  preferences  of  his  own  local  draft  fl^g{.'8SIol20o™o:::;:.;:;:;::.l        «.7  7.115         1.750         s.ees  2.752          38.7            31.0 

board                                                                   J200  coo  to  $500,000  )  ,  ,,,  ^Q^           435            jt.9 

we  cannot  postpone  consideration  of  ^^S^VnV^e^^^  •;:::::::           '-l  '■"?            "^'         ^-^  ^°^          "■" 

alternatives  to  involuntary  conscription  ^^^Hml  wTi?         V^       «i8.903  «.530           12.1            ii.8 

which  is  inherently   incompatible  with  '°"' -    - '. — 

eT.bh"  menf  ofa'St-  L™SeVate         ■  Amended  .ess  ,ncome  ,s  adjusted  .oss  ,nccme  ,  l.s  excluded  ■on.te,.  ,a,.. 

cSSS  to  ^udy'our  military  man-       n-,  TH.T.e^jy  s^ujes  ,^co.  h  ....  u^ 

power  needs  and  pohcies  and  coordinate     =;„  ^^T,  ^^^a  ,  e'd'  'tVn'm  n'/clse's^anlr  ^  h  'r!i\V,l%\TL  reriet.o ,  ec.c,  ens  have  If-' '^„^,';^|;'« ';;V,"  "^^^^^^ 

them  with  civilian  manpower  needs  and      g,ega,ethVseparately  reported  .ncLesot  many  hgh-t,acK.taxtaye,sv.hc5ucce:-.lul 
Ultihzation.     Such     a    committee    should      .,ons,  trusts,  and  g.ttsol  ,ncome.p,oduc,ngrrope,tv. 

gi\c  full  consideration  to  proposals  for  a  i^  short,  though  the  tax  system  is  de-  This  is  the  performance, 

voluntary  miUtar^'  manpower  system,  re-  signed  to  be  progressive,  taxing  high-  If  perrormance  "^^^  promise^  an  addi- 

scrving  the  draft  only  for  times  of  grave  bracket  taxpayers  at  about  50  percent,  tional  S7.o  Million  could  have  been  raised 

national  emergency.  I  have  recently  en-  after  the  tax  attorneys  are  through,  the  in    196o    from   taxpayers   earning   o^er 

dorsed  a  study,  made  by  five  Republican  high-bracket  taxpayer  pays  about  25  per-  ^50.000  of  income^   t^.-payer  has  not  al- 

colleagues  in  the  House,  which  sets  forth  cent^-one-half  his  share.  The  high-bracket  t^xpaj  er  nas  not  a 
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ways  escaped  paying  his  fair  share.  In 
1947,  he  did  indeed  pay  about  50  percent 
of  his  Income  in  taxes,  at  a  time  when  the 
taxpayer  making  $5,000  paid  about  9 
percent. 

The  tax  burden  has,  then,  been  radi- 
cally shifted  over  the  past  20  years. 

Now,  under  the  proposed  10-percent 
surtax,  Instead  of  paying  his  share  (an 


additional  5  percent  in  tax,  if  he  were 
paying  50  percent  of  his  income  in  taxes) 
the  high-bracket  taxpayer  again  will  pay 
one-half  his  share  of  the  tax  (about  2.5 
of  the  25  percent  he  now  pays) . 

MILLIONAIRES    ENTIRELY   ESCAPE   T.\XATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  Treasury  figures 
which  illustrate  the  inequity  of  the  Na- 
tion's tax  system : 


TABLE  II.     NUMBER  OF  HIGH-INCOME  RETURNS   BY  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATlS  BY  ADJUST!  I) 

1S62  RETURNS 

EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE  ON  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 


IRO'jS  INCOME  CLASSES, 


" 

Total 

Effective  tax  rale  (percent) 

Adjusted  gross  incomt 

0 

OtO  10 

10  to 
15 

15  to 
20 

20  to 
25 

?5to 
30 

30  to 
40 

40  to 
50 

50  to 
75 

75  to 
87 

KOO.OOO  to  $750.000 

J750.000  to  Jl, 000.000  

J1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

$2,000,000  to  $5.000,000 

$5,000,000  and  over 

617 

204 

246 

92 

17 

10 
6 

5 
3 
3 

13 

4 
5 
0 
I 

6 

1 
0 
1 
1 

12 
3 
0 
0 

0 

8 
2 
2 
2 

0 

19 
6 
4 
3 
0 

62 
21 
26 
13 

1 

319 

118 

145 

44 

4 

153 
38 
53 
23 

7 

10 
5 
6 
3 
0 

All  returns 

.     1,176 

27 

23 

9 

15 

14 

32 

123 

630 

279 

24 

„. 

EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE  ON  TOTAL  INCOME 

■ 

$500,000  to  $750,000 

$750,000  to  $1,000,000.   ... 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000.000., „ 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000.000..  _. 
$5,000,000  and  over 

617 

204 

246 

92 

17 

10 
6 
5 
3 
3 

16 
4 

b 

1 

1 

10 
3 
0 
U 
0 

29 

10 
9 
5 
0 

194 
83 

1U8 
39 
3 

124 

32 

44 

16 

I 

51 

11 
17 
4 

2 

57 

19 

17 

3 

9 

116 
32 
3fi 
19 

4 

10 
4 
5 
2 
0 

All  returns. 

.     1,176 

27 

28 

13 

53 

427 

217 

85 

98 

207 

21 

1  Adjusted  gross  income  plus  excluded  capital  gains,  dividends, 

Note:  These  data  were  obtained  from  a  special  computer  tabu 
number  of  nontaxable  retuins  is  3  Lss  tlian  Ihe  CJ  loi  thi:  grojp 
and  2  with  AGI  over  $1,000,000. 

Table  11  shows  that  a  significant  nimi- 
ber  of  millionaires  and  multimillionaires 
escape  taxation  entirely. 

In  1962,  three  taxpayers  with  incomes 
In  excess  of  $5  million  annually  escaped 
paying  one  cent  of  income  tax,  as  did 
three  taxpayers  with  Incomes  between 
$2  and  $5  million,  five  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes between  $1  and  $2  million,  and  16 
taxpayers  with  incomes  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million.  In  all,  30  taxpayers  with 
incomes  exceeding  3500,000  escaped  the 
income  tax  in  1962.  Another  28  paid  less 
than  10  percent  in  tax. 

In  1965,  35  taxpayers  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $500,000  •  escaped  tax.  And  all 
told,  in  1965,  5.381  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  over  $20,000  paid  no  tax. 

Ten  percent  of  zero  is  zero — the 
counterparts  of  these  taxpayers  will  pay 
no  surtax  in  1968.  And  thousands  more 
of  high-bracket  taxpayers  wlio  will  pay 
only  a  small  percentage  of  their  income 
in  tax  will  also  escape  paying  their  fair 
sliare  of  the  proposed  surtax. 
needed:   a  firm  commitment  to  tax  reform 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  in  tables  I  and 
n  on  effective  tax  rates  and  on  taxes 
paid  by  high-bracket  taxpayers  support 
the  position  I  have  been  urging  upon  the 
administration  since  the  surtax  was  first 
proposed — that  an  increase  in  taxes 
levied  under  our  present  grossly  in- 
equitable tax  system  is  only  acceptable 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet  the 
budget  deficit  while  a  tax  reform  meas- 
ure, designed  to  raise  needed  revenues 
from  high-bracket  taxpayers  now  escap- 
ing then-  fair  share  of  taxation,  is  being 
enacted. 

On  August  16,  1967,  and  again  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1967,  I  suggested  a  two-step 


and  sick  pay. 

lation  AhiCh  doe?  not  tike  r.ctoir  !  of  \n  credits.  As  a  result,  the 
shown  m  Statistics  ol  Income,  1962  1  .vith  AGI  under  $1,000,000 

program  for  improving  the  Federal  tax 
system  by  closing  tax  loopholes,  while  at 
the  same  time  immediately  raising  Fed- 
eral revenues  needed  to  reduce  the  cm-- 
rent  Federal  deficit. 

On  the  later  date  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive tax  refoi-m  bill,  H.R.  13490, 
tlie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1967.  cosponsored 
by  Messrs.  Rees,  Cohelan,  William  D. 
Ford,  Dow,  Meeds,  and  Adams.  The  bill 
would  plug  or  substantially  diminish  10 
major  leaks  in  our  present  tax  system, 
saving  the  Treasury  more  than  $4  billion 
annually  in  lost  revenues. 

Even  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  this  Nation  will  need  large 
amounts  of  Federal  revenues  to  deal  with 
the  immense  social  problems  here  at 
home — problems  of  our  cities,  education, 
conservation,  welfare,  housing,  pollution. 
Far-reaching  structural  tax  reform  is 
necessaiy  if  the  Nation  is  to  raise  these 
needed  revenues  equitably. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  STAND  FIRM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
tliere  is  one  commodity  in  surplus  sup- 
ply these  days,  it  is  advice  on  how  to 
solve  the  problems  facing  the  Nation.  We 
are  assailed  on  all  sides  by  technical 
experts,  political  forecasters,  and  social 
critics — all  of  whom  claim  to  have  an 
inside  track  on  wisdom. 


Most  of  this  advice  is  aimed  at  the 
President,  urging  him  to  set  out  on  one 
extreme  course  or  another.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  advice  is  contradictory. 
It  is  all  offered  with  sweeping  assurances 
that  this  course  of  action  or  that  p)artic- 
ular  policy  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  the  problem. 

On  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  is 
simultaneously  urged  to  sacrifice  that  be- 
leaguered nation  to  aprsrcssive  commu- 
nism and  to  escalate  the  conflict  into  a 
nuclear  war.  On  the  problem  of  peace 
in  our  cities,  the  President  is  attacked 
by  both  black  and  white  extremists, 
either  for  doing  too  much  or  for  not  do- 
ing enough. 

So  much  for  the  experts.  But  what  do 
the  people  think?  The  publishers  of  the 
Elk  City  Daily  News,  in  Elk  City,  Okla., 
have  given  an  answer  that,  in  my  jud'-,'. 
ment,  represents  the  true  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans:  "Mr.  President,  we 
implore  you  to  stand  firm." 

I  have  every  confidence  that  President 
Johnson  will,  in  fact,  "stand  firm"  in  this 
dlfflcult  hour.  So  that  all  Members  may 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  this  open 
letter  to  the  President  from  the  heart- 
land of  America,  with  permission  I  insert 
the  letter  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  President,  Stand  Firm 
(.\n  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States) 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Four  ye.^rs  ago  this 
newspaper  supported  your  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency.  Our  support  was  predicated  upon 
belief  that  your  election  was  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  country. 

Today,  the  political  climate  has  changed 
radically.  Perhaps,  this  is  as  much  if  not 
more  true  within  our  .own  Democratic  F.irty 
than  .imong  the  Republicans. 

Today,  you  are  the  target  of  the  extreme 
hawks  and  an  apparently  sizable  number  of 
doves.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a  popular 
war — as  if  any  war  could  be  anything  but  a 
monumental  human  tragedy. 

American  involvement  has  grown  because 
of  the  need  to  meet  force  with  force.  It  is 
your  Judgment  and  that  of  many  national 
leaders  in  both  parties  that  the  American 
position  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Withdrawal  as  the  "doves"  would  suggest 
would  be  akin  to  the  giving  away  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  Munich  in  the  late  193()s.  That 
act  did  nothing  to  abet  World  War  II.  In  fact 
that  sign  of  weakness  probably  encouraged 
Adolph  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  war  machine  to 
move  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"Peace  in  our  times"  cannot  be  bought  by 
*  the  sacrifice  of  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  exterminate  North  Vietnam 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs.  This  course  is 
rejected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
leaders  of  both  our  parties. 

Thus,  finding  a  peace  without  a  form  of 
surrender  or  thermonuclear  holocaust  is 
proving  exceedingly  dlfflcult. 

On  the  domestic  front  there  is  the  unfor- 
tunate racial  situation  which  has  been  so 
apparent  during  the  warm  weather  months 
In  major  cities. 

Such  has  brought  about  an  unfortunate 
polarization  which  has  set  up  Negro  and 
minority  group  militancy  and  frustration  on 
one  side  and  white  fears  and  frustration  on 
the  other. 

As  you  well  know,  yotir  position  is  today 
atucked  by  white  and  black  extremists. 
The  lack  of  understanding  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  nature  of  the  other  side's  fears 
and  frustration  Is  appalling. 
In  all  of  this,  you  have  been  caught  in  the 
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middle   trying  to  provide   a   moderate   basis 
which  would  hold  the  country  together. 

Following  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 
many  would  foresee  that  you  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  seeking  re-election.  It  uppe,ars  that 
Robert  Kennedy  is  opening  a  campaign 
against  you  for  the  Dem<Tcratic  nomination. 
You  are  our  ardent  choice  over  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  implore  you  to  rtand 
firm.  The  majority  of  thinking  Democrats 
will  come  to  realize  that  forcing  further  po- 
larization oil  tlie  Vietnam  ([uestion  and  the 
racial  question  today  would  bo  unfortunate 
for  this  nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  supported  you  because 
we  believed  that  when  the  pressure  was  the 
greatest,  you  would  stand  Rrmly  for  reason. 
We  implore  you  to  give  "no"  consideration 
toward  any  step  otl'.er  than  seeking  reiiom- 
ination.  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  any 
and  all  preferential  primaries. 

We  urge  you  to  go  before  the  American 
people  from  Maine  to  California  and  Hawaii, 
and  from  Florida  to  Washington  and  Alaska 
to  advocate  policies  of  reason  which  only  can 
bring  about  relative  national  unity. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  H    Wade 
Larry   R.  Wade. 


VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
searching  and  thoughtful  ar.alysis  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  appeared  in  the 
Record  of  March  18.  1968.  by  our  col- 
league, the  Rentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen].  He  offered  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  action  to  implement  what 
he  refers  to  as  the  phase-in-phase-out 
concept,  a  plan  designed  to  maximize  the 
involvement  of  the  free  Asian  countries 
in  economic,  political,  and  .security  mat- 
ters. 

Congressman  Clausen  deserves  credit 
for  his  initiative,  and  hopefully,  his  pro- 
posal will  be  given  serious  consideration 
by  the  administration  in  our  effort  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  offer  for  the  Record,  a  report  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  which 
comments  on  the  Clausen  plan: 

A  Blueprint  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 
(By    William    Randolph    Hearst.    Jr.) 

Some  kind  of  sympathetic  chord  appears  to 
have  been  struck  in  this  column  two  weeks 
ago.  In  -vhlch  I  offered  a  solution  for  our 
dilemma  in  Vietnam. 

In  essence  it  was  that  the  free  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  be  made  to  pitch  in  and 
start  doing  their  proper  share  of  the  fighting 
we  are  now  doing  to  save  them  from  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Apparently  a  lot  of  other  people  think  so. 
too.  and  I  hereby  renounce  any  claim  to 
originality.  In  any  event,  ever  since  the  col- 
lumn  appeared  I  have  been  swamped  with 
letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calls — nearly 
all  expressing  enthusastlc  support  and  some 
offering  specific  plans  of  action. 

Today  I  am  devoting  this  column  to  one 
of  those  action  plans.  It  strikes  me  as  the 
best  blueprint  for  ending  the  war  and  win- 
ning the  peace  I  have  yet  to  encounter.  It 
was  contained  in  a  long  communication  from 
Rep.  Don  Clausen.  Crescent  City  Republican. 

Clausen  has  Just  returned  from  an  official. 
33.000  mile  fact  finding  swing  through  eight 


nations  in  the  war  area,  made  during  the 
first  month  of  the  enemy  new  year  offen- 
sive. His  main  conclusion    i and  mine): 

"For  too  long  now,  we  have  t>een  doing 
the  job  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
other  .^siaii  nations  which  are  threatened  by 
what  is  hapepning  in   South  Vietnam. 

"nelj)ing  tl.cm  is  one  thlnp;,  but  carrying 
the  overwhelmine  burden  of  combat  for 
them  is  not  i.ow.  aiui  never  h.i.s  been,  the  sole 
responsibility   of   the   Uiiitcd   .State.-:.," 

Having  said  this.  Clausen  proceeds  to  tell 
in  detail  exactly  what  he  thinks  we  should 
cio  about  it.  and  I  am  coil  c  to  let  him  toll 
it  as  much  a.s  fpacc  !>crinlts  in  his  ov.'n  words. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  in  a.dvimcc  is 
that  his  thinkinc;  (and  mlnci  involves  no  no- 
tion of  deserting  the  South  Vietnamese  or 
failinz  to  live  up  to  our  commitment  Clau- 
sen himself  emphasizes  this  right  off  the  bat. 

"My  basic  proposal."  the  congressman 
writes,  "involves  what  I  call  ihe  'Pha.'-e  in — 
Phase  out  concept,'  This  is  to  avoid  any  con- 
flotation  of  unilateral  withdrawal. 

"Very  briefly,  it  means  redirecting  the 
manpov.'cr  emph.asls  in  Vietn.nm  whereby 
vastly  imre  South  Vietnamese  and  Free  .-^fian 
.■security  forces  would  be  injected  into  the 
Kround  war  there  and  a  like  number  of  Amer- 
ican fi;:;htins  men  withdrawn  au  a  carefully 
conceived,  methodical  and  realistic  timetable 
basis. 

"This  could  be  done  by  creation  of  what 
I  call  a  'free  .^^lan  .Security  Force'  conii  ored 
of  rccular  military  units  of  the  fountries  of 
Free  .^sia  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
Communist  expansion. 

"I  am  sincerely  advancing  this  concept  to 
our  nation's  leaders,  and  I  hope  tliat  every 
effort  \sn\\  be  made  to  explore  its  feasibility. 
My  own  Judgment  is  th.^.t  fuch  a  program  is 
feasible — that  tVe  manpower  is  available, 
that  the  idea  is  practical,  logical  and  fair, 
that  the  Free  A;-ian  natirns  can  be  convinced 
of  this  diplomatically,  and  that  it  can  be 
put  into  effect  lojristlcally  within  a  year. 

"It  suggests  a  broad  but  positive  and  or- 
derly plan  for  rociucins  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  v\-ithout  .-.vtv  sacrifice  of  our  basic 
securitv  reouiremcnts.  Further,  it  would 
place  the  ccnduct  of  the  war  in  the  liands 
of  Asians  theniEelvcf ." 

The  big  s-tumblinc  l;lock  in  :•!!  this,  of 
course,  is  how  to  get  the  free  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  unite  for  such  an  effort 
so  long  ;is  we  continue  plugging  the  dike 
for  them. 

Clausen,  a  realist,  is  well  aware  of  the 
chilly  reception  these  countries  late  htst  year 
gave  to  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  now  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  when  the  presi- 
dential envoys  came  asking  them  for  more 
help. 

Yet  both  of  us  feel  that  our  reluctant  ."Hies 
CAN  be  persuaded  to  rcco^-nire  that  taking 
over  their  own  responpi!:i!ity  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  them  in  the  lone  run. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  .security  vacuum 
which  exists  in  Southeast  A.sia  cannot  be 
filled  indefinitely  by  the  U.S.  It  can  be  filled 
ONLY  when  the  free  countries  of  the  area 
set  up  their  own  common  l)ulwark  against 
the  Communist?. 

To  ;ell  these  countries  on  what  obviously 
is  essential  for  their  future.  Clausen  de- 
clares, a  dramatic  diplomatic  offensive  by 
this  country  is  required.  Since  this  could 
originate  only  in  the  V.^hite  House,  he  writes 
as  follows: 

"I  therefore  urge  President  Johnson  to 
call  a  summit  conference  of  the  nor.-Commu- 
nlst  far  eastern  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Free  Asian  Security  Force. 

"Purpose  of  this  force  would  not  only  be 
for  the  immediate  future  needs  of  Vietnam 
but  to  provide  the  organizational  structure 
to  guarantee  lasting  security  for  all  peoples 
living  in  the  Pacific  Basin  countries. 

"Our  best  diplomatic  efforts  must  be  used 
to  this  end.  We  mtist  switch  from  defense 
to  offense." 


Clausen  points  out  that  such  a  diplomatic 
offen.slve  would  not  involve  a.  starting  from 
scratch.  Thus  we  already  have  the  basis  for 
a  permanent  Free  ."Vsiau  Security  Force  now 
in  Vietnam,  consisting  of  fighting  forces  from 
varlou.s  countries  in  the  area  in  addition  to 
I  lie  South  Vietnamese 

We  al.so  iiave  llie  basis  for  coordinated 
action  to  implement  the  Ph.ase  in-Phase  out 
progr.'-.m.  With  .sEATO  in  a  state  of  virtual 
I'Ollaii.-e.  a  natural  coordinnting  vehicle  ii 
the  .\ssocialion  of  Southeast  /Vsian  Natlan.^. 
or  ASEAN. 

Frrmcd  only  hu-t  year  to  further  mutii.il 
;uterc;ts.  .ASF.^N  at  [iresent  is  comp.-'fed  i.I 
Indo'if!!:-.  Malay.sla.  the  Philippines,  Singa- 
p  )re  and  Thailand.  AU  these  would  be  amnn;: 
the  imtiors  which  President  Johnson  would 
sumiiion  to  the  propo.-.rd  tummli  i onfcrriK'i-. 

Claii.-,cn  f^n.-hiaes  l-.ir^  proposal  >vith  tlie.=-e 
remarks; 

"I  beheve  v.e  have  dons  more  than  our 
.'^hare  in  Vietnam,  and  we've  p.iid  an  extreir.o- 
Iv  h!f;h  iirice  in  the  process.  In  my  Judgment. 
Phase  lu-Pliase  out  is  the  course  we.  ;.s 
.■".ineri'  an;;,  ran  ;;nd  must  now  follow. 

"We  liave  mu.";i  to  ;;r.in  through  the  fornia- 
tion  ff  a  Free  .'Vsia  .security  Force  lor  Viet- 
nam to  meet  immediate  needs  — and  the 
formation  of  a  -p-irtnership  of  the  Pacific' 
,11  I  hi"  future,  .after  Vietnam. 

■Tins,  in  considering  the  Phase  In-Phase 
out  concept  it  is  necessary  to  hxik  beyond  the 
war  to  find  its  true  merits  and  potentl.il  value 
to  the  people  of  Asia  and  us  here  I't  liome. 
IJecause  v.hat"'er  happens  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  live  not  only  with  mir- 
felves.  but  with  the  people  of  .'Vsia  and  the 
•"rce  world  in  th.e  future. 

"What  we're  really  seeking.  1  believe.  i5 
f  ronomic  integr.nlon  of  the  free  Pacific  Basin 
commtmities  v.iiore  we  can  !naxim!7e  cn- 
oppraiion  .ifid  loordmation  in  economic,  po- 
litical .ind  .'ecuritv  matters. 

"Vv'hat  do  v.-c  li,:ve  lo  yain?  Everything — 
but  most  importint  (»1  all  we  will  gain  an 
addition  il  ai.d  more  M.ible  security  ouller 
aealn' t  pohsible  Red  Ciiinese  or  even  Soviet 
encrcachment  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  .i 
proper  jharing  of  our  heavy  financial  a!:d 
in:inp:)wer    burden    in   .Southeast   Asia. 

"What  I  have  otulined  is  an  action  pro- 
gram aimed  at  tiiese  coals  It  is  a  program  all 
.•\meric.ins  can  take  pride  and  purpose  in 
t  uppcrting." 

.So  much  for  Congre.ssmaii  Clausen's  mo?t 
constructive  improvements  on  what  was  al- 
ready .1  pretty  good  idea. 

We'd  better  get  the  big  bandwagon.  Don. 
because  I  think  we're  going  to  have  lots  of 
company  on  this  one. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
."^ence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Anntnzio  > .  for  the  week  of  March 
25.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Flynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Ne.-^l  of  Georgia!,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiiclal  business. 

Mr.  Morton  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fohdi.  for  March  26.  27.  and 
28.  on  accotmt  of  official  business  as  a 
member  of  House  Ccmmittec  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  attending  Coast  Guard 
hcarincs. 

Mr.  F.ALLON  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gafmatzi.  for  March  26  and  27.  on  ac- 
count 01  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  IcHORD,  on  Monday,  April  1,  for  1 
hour. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
fiUest  of  Mr.  Dellenbacki  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EscH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  March  27. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  3. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Aiiii.nR  ';f  Ciililfornia  in  five  in- 
statices. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  .six  ii\stances. 

Mr.  Cellfr. 

Mr.  Wright. 


purposes    iRept.  No.   1191 ».  Referred   to   the 
Hou.se  Calendar. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Edmondson  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  de- 
bate on  H.R.  10477  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
today  on  H.R.  10477. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Minish. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
thp  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wcdnc.'-day.  Miirch  27.  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
nooa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  ruii^  .XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
disabiUtv  insurance  trust  funds,  transmit- 
ting the  1968  .'Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  and  Disability  Trust  Funds, 
pur.suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  (c I 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (H. 
Doc.  No  288);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1692.  .\  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  transmit- 
ting the  23d  Report  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  80-402 
(H  Doc.  No.  289  > ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of 
the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi  (Rept.  No. 
11881.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1112.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13738,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  maxiinum  rate  of  f>er  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling  on 
official  business,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1189).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resoltition  1113.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15344, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  (Rept.  No.  1190).  Referred  to  the 
House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1114.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15856,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for  other 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  HUNG.ATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Dai.^y  G.  Mernlt  (Rept.  No.  1192) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judi.-iary.  S.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Seaman  Eugene  Sidney  Markovltz.  U.S.  Navy 
(Rept.  No.  11931.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired):  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1194).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Mestas  (Rept.  No.  1195).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  J.  Guijarro  (Rept.  No.  1196).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1197). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laurence 
Bloom  (Rept.  No.  1198).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  2263.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Henry  E.  Bullock;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1199).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho- 
race H.  Easterday;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1200).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Calderon;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1201). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bondukl:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1202).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Conceicao  Botelho;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1203).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
.Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJB.  12246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mario  Santos  Gomes  (Rept.  No,  1204).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Su 
Gibson  (Rept.  No.  1205).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  12502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schofield  (Rept.  No.  1206). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  "^I.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of 
the  Wasson  Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1207).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
CTiristopher    Sloane    (Bosmosi     (Rept.    No. 
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1208).  Referred  to  the  Committee  uf  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Drunner  (Rept.  No.  1209).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  ol  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Y'ork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  14323.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
(if  Mrs.  Ellse  C.  Gill  (Rept.  No.  1210).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  15633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Be.is  (Rept.  No.  1211 1.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  inile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  16207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
control  pollution  from  vessels,  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Stales;  to  the 
Committee   on   Public   Works. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.B.  16208.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
BiUngual  Education  Act  for  the  liscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  16209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration program  for  educational  participa- 
tion in  communities;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BURTON   of   California: 
HJl.  16210.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing  repairs   and   improvements   to   his   resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize   at  an   accelerated  rate   the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  16211.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  276,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL ; 
HJi.  16212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members   of   the   uniformed   services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  oth- 
er  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  16213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  16214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
postage  at  local  zone  rates  on  certain  parcels 
mailed   by   or   for   delivery   to   memt>ers   of 
the  U.S  Armed  Forces  In  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM : 
H.R.  16215.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against   tax   for   retirement   income;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  l'6216.    A    bill    to    amend    the    public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  assist- 
ance  { in  conjunction  with  recent  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases)  an  average  Increase 
of  .$7'50  in  the  total  amount  of  their  Income 
from  such   assistance  and  other  sources;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEI^EN; 
H.R.    16217.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain   non-Federal    Institutions,    agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 


t>pera;lon  of  regional  and  commtinlty  pro- 
gr.'uuii  for  patients  with  kidney  dlseaae  and 
for  the  conduct  of  training  related  to  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HH.  i6218.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Federal 
Credit  Union  .^ct;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
IniT  .md  Currenov, 

Bv  Mr  nOCJERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  1G219.  A  bill  to  nmend  section  3146  of 
title  18.  United  Stutes  Ctxle.  to  i>rovide  that 
a  i>er.''.oii  wlio  jxi^rs  a  danger  to  any  otlicr 
person  or  to  the  community  shall  not  be 
lulmitted  to  l>all;  to  the  CL.mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  16220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  persons 
c!nri;cd  with  an  offense  ptinlsh.^ble  by 
clcatli  or  .in  offense  invoUlng  'he  use  of  a 
dearlly  or  dangerous  weapon  shall  not  be 
:iflmiited  to  Ijail:  to  the  f.  iTimillcc  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  HOYRAL: 
H.R.  16221.  A  I'lll  to  ,imend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  :i 
(Umu>n.=trntion  progr.Tm  for  educational  par- 
tlcip.ition  in  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Laix)r. 

Bv   Messrs.    BOLAND.   BRASCO.    COR- 
MaN.    DIGGS.    EILBERG.    FRASER. 
HAWKINS.       JOELSON.       KASTEN- 
MEIER.    LONG    of    M:iryU.nd,    Mc- 
CLORY,        MONAGAN,       NIX        ST. 
ONGE.  and  WOLFF: 
H.H.    16222.   A   blU   to   amend    the   Federal 
Cigarette  LabelinEr  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  jxvckages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 
H.R.   1G223.  .A  Ijill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  that   any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  l.is  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  head  of  household;   to 
the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (for  herself,  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Udald  : 
H  R.  16224.  .\  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  honey  producers  for  losses  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  Government 
approved    insecticides    on    adjoining    crop- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NIX; 
H  R.  16225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion   against    employees   in    the    postal    field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
sen-ice  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  16226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  (c( 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Federal 
use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  property; 
to    the    Committee   en    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

3y    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Talcott.  and 

Mr.  CLEVELAND)  : 

H.R.  16227.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sales  of  gold 
to  foreign  countries  in  default  or  arrears  In 
the  payment  of  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1198.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  Ausrust  11.  1968.  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3v  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  1199.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.J.  Res.  1200.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relatinir  to  employment  of  sub- 
\ersives  in  defense  facilities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr    .STUBBLEPTELD: 
H  J.  Res.  1201    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  prr>cl\im  .August  11.  1968.  as 
P.amily  Rernion  U.i>;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlci.irv. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Cull.  Hes.  737.      Concurrent      resolution 
concerning  rclcbrntlon  of  tlie  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Wi.Tld  War  I  armi.'^tice;   to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr     HALPEP.N    i  f (  r    himself.    Mr. 
AiiAMS   Mr.  AijDABUd.  Mr.  Brascm.  Mr. 
Uroviiii.i.  "1  Virriuia,  Mr.  BiRKf:  '•: 
Florida,    Mr.   Derwinski.    Mr.    Farb- 
STEIN.  Mr.  FiNO.  Mr.  Ft  I-To.n  if  Penn- 
KyUania.   Mr.    Gii.dkrt,    Mr.    Gruvfh. 
Mr.    HoRTON.    Mr.    Ki'PFEr.man.    Mr 
Li  KE.NS.  Mr.  MooRHiAn.  Mr.  Minisii, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  rorri.i..  Mr.  Rvan.  Mr. 
TrNvrR.    Mr.    Wim.iams    "T    Pcnii.-vl- 
vania.  Mr.  Wolkf.  and  Mr.  Wydi.eui  : 
H.  Ci.n   Hps.  738.  Concurrent  resnUitlon  rx- 
jjressi.ng  the  .sense  of  the  Congrea.s  that  US. 
diplomatic   reliitlons   with   the   United   Arab 
Republic  should  not  be  restored   until   cer- 
tain conditions  are  met:    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Alfalrs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  C.iliKjrnia: 
H.  Con   Res.  739.  Concurrent  resolution  rx- 
jiresslng  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to   the   rotation   of   members   of   the   Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  tlielr  asrlgn- 
r.ients  to  ferve  in  comb.it  zuuta:  to  the  Com- 
milttc  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H-  Res'.  1115.  Resolution  amendine  The  rules 
of  ihe  House  <  f  Reprc'^entatlves  with  respect 
to  demands  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  certain 
days;   to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 

323.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Virplnia.  relative  to  investigating  and  iniple- 
mentins  the  provisions  of  George  Washing- 
ton's will  which  looked  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natitjnal  university,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  i  by  request)  : 

H.R.  16228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Presto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  16229.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  uf  Domenico 
DiPnlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Gammanta;  to  the  Committee  on  llie  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  16231.  A  bill  fc.r  the  relief  of  Santo 
Gammanta;  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HR.  16232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
da  Conceicao  Evarlato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.   16233.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
de  lo6  Angeles  Jimenez-Flores;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  16234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Gugllelml:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  16235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel S.  Alandydy,  Jr.,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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H  R.  16236.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chln-Hsla 
Pan-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  16237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sun  n 
You;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R    16238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando Balea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR.  16239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trloe  Verdos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.    16240.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Angelo  Zosa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

272.  Mr.  CASEY  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  sup- 
port of  planning  a  continuing  Federal  aid 
highway  program  after  1972,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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^E^ ATE— Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  'all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  Thy  holy  spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly 
•  love  Thee:  and  worthily  magnify  Thy 
holy  name. 

Give,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  these  ser- 
vants of  the  commonwealth  clear  vision, 
clean  hands,  and  pure  hearts  as,  facing 
great  tasks  and  grave  responsibilities 
they  ascend  this  holy  hill  of  the  Nation's 

In  this  age  on  ages  telling,  steady  our 
purpose  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us— 
body,  mind,  and  spirit— to  the  right  that 
needs  assistance;  against  the  wrong  that 
needs  resistance;  to  the  future  in  the 
distance  and  the  good  that  we  may  do. 
Grant  us  to  pass  this  day  in  nlad  service 
and  in  iruier  peace,  without  stumbling 
and  without  stain.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 

of   the   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 

Monday,  March  25,   1968.  be  dispensed 

with.  „,.^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


committee  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing anu  Currency. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. „  . 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Committee. 

The   Committee    on    Agriculture   and 

Forestry.  .^     ,        ... 

Mr.    CARLSON.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  include  the  special  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  ] ,  of  the  Foreign 
Rikitions  Committee,  which  is  consider- 
ing the  interriational  grains  arrange- 
ment. ,^     ^     _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  same  request  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
H.'.TFiELD  in  the  chair'.  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Pearson  1. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  that  I 
may  speak  for  2  or  3  minutes,  without 
impinging  on  his  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
subcommittees  and  committees  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
998  and  999.  H.R.  1308,  and  S.  3033.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SAUGUS  IRON  WORKS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC   SITE 

The  bill  'H.R.  1308)  to  establish  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  1019',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1308  is  to  create  tJhe 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site 
and  to  provide  for  its  administration  as  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.  The  Sen- 
ate companion  measure,  S.  2309.  was,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of 


Massachusetts,     and     hearings     were     held 
February  7,  1968. 

The  Saugus  Iron  Works  are  located  about 
10  miles  north  of  Boston,  Mass.,  along  the 
Saugus  River.  As  they  exist  today,  they  urc 
largely  a  reconstruction  on  the  original 
foundations  of  the  first  integrated  ironwork.? 
in  .America.  The  works  were  In  actvial  opera- 
tion from  1648  to  1670  and  were  equipped 
to  produce  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  malleable 
wrought  iron,  and  rod  iron.  They  consisted 
of  a  blast  furnace,  a  forge,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  other  works,  and  depended 
en  watprpower  for  their  operation.  The  six 
water  wheels  which  furnished  the  necessary 
power  are  in  place  and  in  operating  condi- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  works  proper,  the 
ironmaster's  house,  an  interesting  example 
of  e.arly  17th  century  American  architecture, 
is  still  standing  and  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Restoration  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Snugus  Iron  Works  was  accomplished 
through  the  interest  and  generosity  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500,000  or  more.  Tlie  buildings,  includ- 
ing a  temporary  museum,  and  --he  8  acres 
of  land  on  which  they  stand  are  owned  by 
the  First  Iron  Works  Association,  Inc..  which 
was  organized  in  1943  and  a  number  of  the 
members  of  which  have  also  made  substan- 
tial investments  in  the  works  and  in  their 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  recon- 
structed works  were  opened  to  public  visits 
in  1954.  The  association's  income,  however, 
is  insufficient  for  it  to  maintain  the  works 
as  they  should  be  maintained  and  the  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute  is  unwilling  to  invest  more 
money  in  them.  The  association  intend' 
donate  these  assets  to  the  United  States  ti 
H.R.  1308  becomes  law.  .Approximately  1 
acre  of  land  needs  to  be  acquired  in  order 
to  round  out  the  property. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  represent  an  important  chapter 
in  the  early  indtistrial  history  of  our  country 
and  that,  as  such,  they  deserve  a  place  in  the 
national  park  system.  The  proposal  to  es- 
tablish this  national  historic  site  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  .'Advisory  Board  on  National 
.Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  <and  Monu- 
'ments.  It  has  also  been  endorsed  in  corre- 
spondence received  by  the  committee  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  They  will,  after 
they  have  been  so  established  be  subject  to 
the  entrance  and  admission  fee  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

COST 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition,  necessary  rehabilitation 
work,  and  construction  of  various  facilities 
such  as  a  visitor's  center,  a  parking  lot,  and 
the  like,  is  estimated  to  be  $400,000.  and 
there  Is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  would 
limit  the  authorization  to  this  amount 


MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

The  bill  'S.  3033)  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  ccn- 
tinuing  work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
U  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liscal  years  1969  and  1970  the  sum  of  $59,- 
000  000  for  continuing  the  work  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  section  9(a) 
of  the  Act  approved  December  22.  1944  ( Pub- 
lic Law  Numbered  534,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress) as  amended  and  supplemented  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress.  No  part  of  the 
funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  available  to  initiate  construction  of 
any  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
whether  included  in  said  comprehensive  plan 
or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.   1018),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana, is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  to  continue  the  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  investiga- 
tions and  construction  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  2  fiscal  years  is  $59  million, 
which  includes  $31,119,000  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  for  these  activities. 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
bill  are  not  to  be  used  for  the  Initiation  of 
constrxictlon  of  anv  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  Such  new  projects  are 
now  authorized  individually. 

BACKGROUND 

Initiation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  was  authorized  bv  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887).  Section  9(e)  of 
the  act  authorized  appropriations  in  the  suna 
of  $200  milUon  for  "the  partial  accomplish- 
ment" of  the  portion  of  the  plan  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  ceiling 
on  appropriations  for  the  comprehensive 
plan  has  been  Increased  by  a  series  of  subse- 
quent acts  which  are  enumerated  in  an 
attachment  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Holum's  letter  of  February  21,  1968, 
bound  in  this  report. 

The  act  of  August  14,  1964  (78  Stat.  446) 
initiated  a  policy  of  authorizing  additional 
.".pproprlatlons  to  continue  the  program  for 
2  fiscal  years  only.  Furthermore,  that  act 
included  language  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  under  the  authorization 
to  initiate  construction  of  additional  units 
of  the  project.  Since  that  time,  acts  author- 
izing construction  of  additional  units  have 
included  separate  authorizations  of  con- 
struction appropriations.  These  policies  were 
continued  in  the  act  of  July  19,  1966  (80 
st'it  322  1  which  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  They  are 
r.gain  continued  in  this  present  bill. 

The  total  appropriations  authorized  for 
\v(rk  pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  plan 
to  date  are  $1,014  million.  This  bill  will  au- 
thorize additional  ceiling  of  $59  million 
which  includes  $31,119,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  With  contributions  and  prior  year 
funds,  this  will  provide  a  total  fiscal  year 
1969  program  of  $33,402,000  which  represents 
,•  reduction  of  $2,800,000  from  the  approved 
fiscal  year  1968  program  of  $36,202,000.  The 
reduction  results  primarily  from  the  comple- 


tion in  fiscal  year  1968  of  major  construction 
on  the  Glen  Elder  Dam. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  S.  3033  be  enacted 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  the 
present,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  courtesy. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  TROOPS 

FROM  WESTERN  EUROPE 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  dollar  has  come 
under  great  pressure.  And  the  gold  crisis 
of  the  past  2  weeks  has  dramatically  il- 
lustrated the  great  doubts  in  interna- 
tional circles  about  the  future  stability  of 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

This  waning  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  most  apparent  and  most 
critical  among  government  leaders  and 
bankers  in  Western  Europe.  In  reaction 
to  the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks,  they 
have  made  it  clear  that  full  confidence 
in  the  American  dollar  can  be  restored 
only  if  the  United  States  acts  decisively : 
first,  to  reduce  the  size  of  its  Federal 
budget;  and,  second,  to  reduce  its  inter- 
national balance-of -payments  deficit.  In 
effect  they  have  said,  "You  must  do  these 
things  in  order  that  we  can  have  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  raids  on  your  gold  supply." 
Mr.  President.  I  agree,  of  course,  that 
we  must  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  we  have  the  political 
will  and  economic  capacity  to  adopt 
sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  not  only  damage  our  own 
economy  but  will  create  chaos  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary-  system. 

However,  I  must  say  that  the  willing- 
ness of  the  West  Europeans  to  prescribe 
rather  exceeds,  in  several  instances,  their 
willingness  to  cooperate.  For  example, 
suggestions  that  we  restrict  imports  and 
curtail  the  flow  of  tourist  dollars  abroad 
have  not  been  well  received.  Likewise,  in 
regard  to  the  objective  of  expanded  U.S. 
exports,  I  note  that  the  results  of  recent 
trade  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  countries  gave  little  evidence  that 
they  were  willing  to  receive  more  U.S. 
goods. 

That  the  West  Europeans  should  lay 
down  rather  conflicting  demands  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  completely  unexpected 
and  one  can  understand  that  economic 
self-interest  would  at  least  encourage  at- 
tempts to  have  your  pie  and  eat  it,  too. 
However,  there  is  one  position  which 
the  West  Europeans  have  taken  which 
goes  beyond  the  usual  national  self-in- 
terest^that  being  their  attitude  of  op- 
position to  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe.  But.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  anything  else,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  American 
350.000  troop  contingent  in  Western 
Europe  would  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  ease 
the  pressure  on  our  budget. 

The  West  European  leaders  have  shown 
virtually  no  cooperation  on  this  point, 
but  It  is  only  fair,  of  course,  to  point  out 
that  our  own  administration  also  con- 
tinues   to    be    on    record    against    any 


significant     withdrawal     of     American 
forces. 

Mr  President.  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  1966  and  again  in 
1967  in  urging  the  administration  to  be- 
gin to  take  the  diplomatic  actions  r.eces- 
sary  to  pave  the  way  for  a  withdrawal 
of  a  maior  portion  of  our  Europoan 
military  contingent.  Resolutions  express- 
ing the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  .such  action  were  intro- 
duced and  co.sponsored  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  Neither  resolution  has  been 
adopted.  And  the  administration  remains 
.steadfast  in  its  claim  that  there  .should 
not  be  a  significant  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces. 

The  resolutions  introduced  last  year 
sought  to  replace  Senate  Resolution  99 
adopted  in  1951.  which  expressed  the 
.sense  of  the  Senate  that,  given  the  con- 
ditions of  the  day.  it  was  desirable  that 
the  United  States  establish  a  force  of 
approximately  six  divisions  in  Western 
Europe.  The  resolutions  now  pending  be- 
lorc  the  Senate  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  current  conditions  are  so  different 
from  the  conditions  in  1951  that  such  a 
large  troop  contingent  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  Indeed,  most  KiX)kcs- 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  have 
agreed  that  great  changes  have  occurred 
and  there  is  general  agreement  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  contrasts  between  the  caily 
1950's  and  the  mid-1960's. 

At  that  time,  the  Western  European 
economy  was  weak  and  unstable.  But 
today  it  is  strong  and  expanding. 

At  that  time,  the  possibility  of  inter- 
nal Communist  revolution  was  very  real 
in  several  countries.  But  today  .such  a 
prospect  is  mcst  improbable. 

At  that  time,  the  threat  of  a  direct 
Soviet  as.sault  was  a  distinct  possibility. 
Today  it  is  highly  unlikely. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  need  for  a 
large  American  force  to  help  ease  the 
way  for  emergence  of  the  Gemian  Fed- 
era'l  Republic  as  a  stable  and  acceptable 
partner  in  the  European  community. 
Today  most  of  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties associated  with  West  Ger- 
many's role  in  Europe  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Thus,  considering  the  great  record  ol 
economic  progress,  the  improvements  m 
pohtical  stabihty,  and  the  easing  of  East- 
West  tensions,  what  are  the  remaining 
justifications  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  laree  American  force  in  Western 
Europe?  The  arguments  marshaled  by 
the  opponents  of  troop  reduction  boil 
down  to  basically  one  point:  It  is  as- 
serted bv  administration  spokesmen  and 
West  Europeans  alike  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  large  conventional  force 
is  necessary  as  a  concrete  and  visible  ex- 
ample of  America's  credibility  to  stand 
firm  in  its  commitment  to  defend  West- 
ern Europe. 

In  .short,  most  agree  that  the  principal 
value  of  American  forces  in  Western 
Europe  is  psychological  rather  than  mili- 
tary. This  point  has  been  made  over  ?n6 
over  again  by  informed  press  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  This  point 
was  made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  in  his  testimony  last  year  before 
the  combined  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  This  point 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  recent  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff  study  ana- 
lyzing European  views  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 49. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  these  psychological-pohtical 
factors  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  such  a  large 
American  force  in  Western  Europe.  And 
in  doing  so,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  no 
one  has  proposed  a  sudden  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  troops.  We  must  maintain 
a  force  capable  of  dealing  with  the  possi- 
bility of  new  Berlin  incidents  and  cer- 
tainly we  must  maintain  plans  for  rapid 
redeployment  of  troops  from  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe.  And  above  all. 
our  n&clear  defense  umbrella  rcmaiios, 
and  it  is.  after  all.  tiie  principal  deter- 
rent to  any  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  credibility  of  our 
pledge  to  resist  the  .spread  of  communism 
in  Europe  is  still  not  established,  there 
is  little  hope  that  it  ever  will  be.  Thus, 
I  find  the'  West  European  insistence  that 
we  maintain  a  five-  to  six-division  force 
to  serve,  in  effect,  as  hostages  unjustified. 
Even  so,  Mr.  President,  I  concede  that 
under  normal  conditions  this  ■situation 
could  be  tolerated.  But  conditions  are 
far  from  normal  and  I  submit  that  Amer- 
ica is  being  asked  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  Western  Europe's  psychological  peace 
of  mind. 

The  need  for  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  troop  contingent  in  Europe 
is  greater  in  1968  than  ever  before  for 
two  principal  reasons. 

First,  due  to  the  precarious  position  of 
the  dollar  it  has  become  imperative  that 
we  take  aggressive  steps  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

We  have  experienced  annual  dtficits 
in  01.U-  balance  of  paymcr.ts  almc.-t  con- 
tinuously s:.nce  the  early  1950's.  Thc-'^e 
deficits  have  been  th?  result  of  Mneial 
factors,  but  the  net  co.sts  of  maintain- 
ing the  American  militory  contingent  in 
Western  Europe  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributing factor.  For  example,  the  net 
dollar  drain  associated  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  force  in  1966  was  about 
$720  million.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  one-half  of  our  total  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  $1.4  billion  for  1966. 
Final  figures  will  show  that  the  net 
dollar  cost  for  mainta'ning  our  forces  in 
Western  Europe  in  1967  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  1966  fi-ure.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  rising  maintenance  costs  and  an 
anticipated  reduction  in  Western  Eu- 
rorcnn  purchases  of  .\mi->rican  "nlirp'v 
hardware  the  net  dollar  drain  for  1068 
and  1969  will  be  as  sreat  or  greater  than 
the  prcs?nt  level  despite  the  saVing  that 
will  be  realized  from  the  redeployment 
of  35.000  troops  out  of  West  Germany 
this  sprin:!. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
stitutes the  second  principal  reason  why 
we  must  stop  treating  our  present  tioop 
K  vel  in  Europe  as  iiiviolable. 

There  is  every  indication  thpt  the  ad- 
rii;i-?tration  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
>tmding  more  and  more  troops  to  Viet- 
n.im.  I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy  at  this  time;  however, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  within  the  year 
the  administration,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  will  have  substantially  increased 


the  size  of  our  military  forces  in  Viet 
nam. 

If,  then,  more  troops  are  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  it  would  seem  to  me  imperative 
that  a  major  portion  of  our  military  con- 
tingent in  Western  Europe  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  pool  from  which 
these  force  needs  would  be  drawn,  rather 
than  continuing  to  treat  that  contingent 
as  a  separate  and  isolated  force  not  to 
be  tampered  with. 

If  n;or>'  trooi;s  are  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, conimonsense  would  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  our  military  units  in  Western 
Euroi'C  either  be  rotated  to  the  United 
Str.tes.  thus  freeing  units  here  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam,  or  that  military  vmits 
in  Western  Europe  be  sent  directly  to 
Vietnam  to  fill  the  requirements  the 
Johnson  administration  claims  are  need- 
ed. 

A  maxin.um  reduction  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  could  be  achieved, 
of  course,  by  a  substantial  reduction  in 
our  European  contingent  without  an  in- 
crease in  our  troop  level  in  Vietnam.  But 
even  if  troop  levels  in  Vietnam  are  in- 
creased, a  significant  improvement  in 
the  balancc-of-payment  problem  could 
nevertheless  be  achieved  by  withdrawing 
from  Eurore  a  larrier  number  than  is 
sent  to  Vietnam.  In  addition,  of  course, 
it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  dollar 
drain  associated  with  our  West  Euro- 
pean contingent  is  particularly  high  be- 
cause the  dependents — now  totaling 
236.000  persons — of  our  militai-y  person- 
nel are  also  in  Europe. 

But  there  is  another  important  fac- 
tor mvolvcd  here.  At  the  present  our 
military  stremith  outside  Western  Eu- 
ro--e  is  stretched  .so  thin  that  any  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  level  of  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  will  necessarily  mean 
an  increase  in  the  draft  and  a  possible 
mobillzaLion  of  rescr^.-o  units. 

In  btiier  words,  if  we  cannot  draw  from 
our  xitils  'n  Western  Europe  we  will  have 
to  ci-e:.te  new  imits.  This  will  involve  ad- 
d  ticnal  costs  for  training  and  equip- 
,ji^.nt — costs  which  \\ould  not  be  asso- 
c!::C'-d  with  the  transfer  of  fully  equipped 
and  trained  forces. 

If  this  policy  is  adopted  we  will  have 
added  3e\eral  million  more  dollars,  quite 
unnecessarily,  I  believe,  to  our  already 
overburdened  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  present  con- 
ditions here  at  home  and  in  Vietnam  and 
part'cularly  in  view  of  demands  by  the 
Western  Europeans  themselves  that  we 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  place  our 
lina'icia!  ho'.!.-e  in  order,  I  urge  that 
once  a?ain  the  administration  take  im- 
mediate diplomatic  steps  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  substan.tial  reduction  in  our  troop 
contingent  now  in  Eurone  at  the  earliest 
;-o.^s  ble  date. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  which  treats  this 
question  of  troop  reduction  as  somehow 
taboo  is  t;ie  rcMiU  of  thinking  reflecting 
t'le  cond  tio'.is  of  the  past  rather  than 
tbc  realities  of  today  on  the  part  of  our 
ad-ninistration  and  a  product  of  unrea- 
soning distrust  on  the  part  of  the  West 
Europeans.  Considering  our  own  needs 
and  problems  and  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  the  West  Europeans  to 
share  the  burden  of  their  own  defense.  I 
submit  that  the  troop  reduction  question 


'must  be  reopened.  We  must  reconsider 
the  attitude  of  the  1950's  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  become  our  blinders  in  the 
1960's. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Tn.'VNSACTION    OF    ROUTINE    MORNING    DVPTNESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  .o  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcs'dent,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
once  again  discussing  the  matter  of  U.S. 
troop  commitments  to  Western  Europe. 
This  is  a  situation  which  is  causing'  in- 
creasing concern,  not  only  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  believe  among  the  American  people 
as  well. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  approximately  600.000  troo!>s  and 
dependents  located  in  Western  Europ^', 
more  than  two  decades  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  I  think  the  Senator  raises  some 
ver\-  pertinent  questions. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Senator  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  exchange  cost  of 
this  commitment  is  somewhere  in  excess 
ot  $700  million  a  year.  I  beheve  the  figure 
is  probably  closer  to  $800  million  a  year. 
Thf^re  have  been  requests  by  the  adminis- 
tration, for  example,  that  there  be  a  tax 
on  travel  to  bring  about  the  elimination, 
in  part  at  least,  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
balance  of  payments  which  confronts 
this  countiT  today.  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  aaree  that,  rather  than  im- 
pose a  travel  tax  as  proijosed.  it  would 
be  better  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
of  aporoximatcly  four  of  the  six  Ameri- 
can divisions  and  their  dependents  from 
Europe  at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  believe  that  the  figure  I 
Quoted  was  approximately  S720  million 
in  1906.  That  figure  represents,  as  I  indi- 
cated, almost  one-half  of  the  total  bal- 
anee-of-pavmcnts  deficit  during  Uiat 
year.  In  1967,  1968.  and  1969  there  v.ill  be 
increases  because  of  the  cutback  of  Euro- 
pean mihtary  procurement  from  tliis 
coimtry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  I  r.m 
aware,  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  no 
NATO  a'ly  has  ever  at  any  time  li^•cd  up 
to  its  full  commitment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  certainly  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  that  this  coun- 
try has  fully  discharged  its  NATO  com- 
.  mitments. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  have. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  insofar  as  many 
of  us  are  concerned,  in  reality  our  desire 
to  bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  is  based, 
not  on  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  Vietnam,  but  even  more  on  a  matter 
cI  principle? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  agree  with  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  supposedly,  there  v;as 
to  be  a  withdrawal  of  35,000  troops  plus 
dependents  from  Western  Europe  on 
January  1  of  this  year? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
I  think  it  is  now  scheduled  for  spring. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
if  such  an  announcement  has  been  made, 
the  timetable  will  be  met. 
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The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  withdrawal  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  on  January  1  was  held  up  for  "ad- 
ministrative reasons."  No  one  knows 
what  those  administrative  reasons  are. 

I  hope  that  the  most  recent  announce- 
ment, the  one  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers, will  be  put  into  operation  in  time 
and  on  time.  And  I  hope  also  that  the 
35,000  figure  represents  only  the  first  in- 
crement of  U.S.  troops  and  dependents 
which  will  be  withdrawn  from  Europe. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  once  again  raising  this  question.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done  so.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  as  a  Senator  from  Montana  and  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  to  help  him  achieve 
the  goal  he  has  outlined.  I  think  he  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 


countrj-  and  of  our  forces  and  less  vora- 
cious in  the  consumption  of  our  resources. 
It  means  a  strategy  designed  not  to  con- 
quer what  was  never  Saigon's,  even  in  its 
best  days — that  is,  absolute  control  over 
South  Vietnam— but  rather  to  hold  a 
strong  and  tenable  pesition  at  no  more 
than  the  present  level  of  American  in- 
volvement, for  purposes  of  negotiating  a 
decent  and  honorable  .'settlement  of  the 
conflict.  Our  position  for  a  negotiated 
settlement,  it  seems  to  me.  will  be  no 
worse,  and  it  may  well  be  better,  if  we 
consolidate  and  concentrate  rather  than 
deepen  and  spread  our  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam  with  another  great  in- 
crement in  men  on  the  ground. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  Vietnam  continues  to  occupy 
the  minds  and  sear  the  hearts  of  all  our 
people  inside  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  every  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion. That  this  is  the  case  only  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  it  is  the  shadow  hover- 
ing over  us  and  affecting,  directly  and 
indirectly,  our  domestic  policies,  our 
financial  position,  and  our  relations  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

My  feelings  on  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam are,  I  believe,  fairly  well  known.  Of 
chief  concern  at  the  moment  is  the  ques- 
tion of  increments  to  our  forces  in  that 
country  above  the  525.000  ceiling  which 
has  previously  been  announced  and  es- 
tablished for  mid- 1968.  Speculative 
stories  continue  to  appear  in  the  public 
press  about  increases  ranging  anywhere 
from  30,000  to  206.000  above  this  525,000 
limitation. 

I  know  that  the  question  of  additional 
troops  has  been  and  still  is  being  given 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  the 
White  House  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  can  imagine  the  agonies 
which  are  involved  in  the  making  of  the 
decision.  I  would  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  are  facing  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities entailed  in  this  matter  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  that  everj*  Senator  like- 
wise has  a  responsibility  to  the  people, 
not  only  as  a  Senator  from  a  particular 
State  but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  as  well.  It  could  be  no  other  way, 
nor  should  it.  if  we  are  to  represent  the 
people  as  they  have  every  right  to  expect 
us  to  represent  them.  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  make  my  position  and  my  feel- 
ings known  before  rather  than  after  a 
decision  will  be  reached.  As  a  Senator 
from  Montana,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
any  increase  above  the  announced  and 
assigned  level  should  not  be  put  into 
effect. 

My  stand  on  this  question  does  not 
mean  it  is  necessary  to  surrender  or  to 
-et  out  of  Vietnam.  It  does  mean  we 
have  to  concentrate  and  consolidate  the 
already  great  commitment  which  we 
have  there.  It  means  the  adoption  of  a 
patient  strategy— less  destructive  of  the 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  109)  to  control 
linfair  trade  practices  affecting  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  associations 
of  .such  producers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Approval  of  Loan  for  Financing  Certain 
Teansmissio.n-  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Aclministrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  provisions  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  497,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill.  1964. 
information  of  approval  of  a  loan  to  the 
N.  W.  Electric  Power  Cooperative.  Inc  of 
Cameron.  Mo.,  for  the  financing  of  certain 
transmission  facilities  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Facilities  Projects. 
Am  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    (Properties    and    Installa- 
tions!, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication  of    the    location,    nature,    and    esti- 
mated cost  of  certain  facilities  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National 
Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Federal  Credit  Union  .'Amendments 
OF   1963 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  i  with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
All   Electric   Homes.  Annual  Bills.   1967 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,     transmitting     for     the     infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  publica- 
tion  entitled   -All   Electric   Homes,   Annual 
Bills,    1967"    (With   an   accompanying   docu- 
ment);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Federal    and    State    Commissions    ,Jirisdic- 

TION  AND  RECVLATION  OF  ELECTRIC  CiAS,  .\ND 

Telephone  Utilities.  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  transmitting  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion "Federal  and  State  Commission  Juris- 
diction and  Regulation  of  Electric.  Gas.  and 
Telephone  Utilities,  1967"  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


The  aSTH  Semiannual  Report,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation .'Vgency 
A  letUT  from  the  Acting  Director,  U.S. 
Inlonnr.tloii  Aeency.  iransmittlng.  pursuant 
to  l.iw.  the  29tli  semiannual  rci>ort  of  the 
Asency  for  the  [lerlod  from  July  1.  to  De- 
i  ember  ,11.  1967  (With  an  accompaiiying  re- 
port ( :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rel.i- 
ti<.ns. 

liEPiiRT    "F    US     ADVISORY    COMMISSION 
O.M    INFORMATION 

A  Iptler  frcm  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisoi". 
Commission  on  Iiiiorm.itlon.  transmitting, 
jjur.'-iiant  to  law.  the  23d  report  of  the  Com- 
inis.-^ion.  datfd  February.  1968  (With  an  :^c- 
conip.uiymg  report  > ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroilkr  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  observations  on  the  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
of  research  study  contracts  awarded  to  Hud- 
son Institute.  Inc  .  Department  of  the  Army 
(With  ,in  accomixmying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  .if 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  substantial  .savings  avail- 
able through  use  of  formal  advertising  pro- 
cedures in  contracting  for  light  bulbs  and 
tubes.  General  Services  Administration 
(With  ;tn  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Third  Prfffrence  and  .Sixth  Prefereni  k 
Classification  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  .Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  relating  to  third  preference  :ind 
sixth  i)referencc  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  iwith  accompanying  i>apers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
isUvtlon  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation .'Vet  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  states  for  rehabilitation  .services, 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and  services 
available  under  that  act  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes  iwith  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Bv  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resoiutlo!-i  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committer  un 
Foreign  Relations; 

"Senate  Resolution  72 

•A     resolution     declaring    support     for     ti.e 

i)rinciples  of  democracy 

"Whereas,  the  Government  :ind  the  perple 
of  the  United  States  face  dancers  in  their 
relations  with  other  nations  which  are  iti-.- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  this  great  He- 
public:  and 

"Whereas,  our  beloved  Country  was  deai- 
cated  in  its  founding  to  the  opposition  i.f 
tyranny  and  countless  thousands  oi  'iir  citi- 
zens have  civen  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
this  principle:  and 

"Whereas,  an  .-iwesome  respor.sibility  ;i'id 
burden  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Countrv  in  opposing  Godles.- 
Communism.  comparable  to  that  which  fell 
to  our  leaders  a  generation  ago  in  opposing 
the  Nazi  and  Fascst  threats:  and 

'•Whereas,  public  demonstrations  against 
the  United  States'  participation  in  the  effort 
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to  maintain  worldwide  freedom  are  extreme- 
ly inappropriate  at  this  time,  as  well  as  un- 
representative of  the  opinion  of  the  mature 
mr«jorlty  of  citizens;  and 

■Whereas,  while  the  burden  may  not  be 
lightened,  its  bearing  may  be  made  easier 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  ."support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  Sovereign  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky;  now.  therefore. 

•Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Axtemhly  of  the  Cnmmonwealth  of  K'-n- 

tvcl.y  ,        , 

"1.  That  the  Government  and  people  ot 
the  Sovereign  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
offer  their  s\ipport  and  eucour.igemer.t  to  the 
elected  lendTs  of  our  nation  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
for  this  Republic  and  for  tiie  world  Just  :nd 
Insting  peace. 

■■2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  sultablv 
inscribed,  be  forwarded  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iii£Ml..;  AJ:'lr<5- 

•Senatk    Memorial    J 
■Senate    memorial    memorializing    tlie    C^.n- 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to   t.^ke  action 
necessary    to    transfer   ownership   and   ad- 
ministration   of    -.'acant    and     unreserved 
public  domain  lands  to  the  ViUious  States 
■■Whereas,  There  are  large  areas  of  land  m 
the  western  states  known  as  the   vacant  ;ind 
unreserved  public  domain',  covering  appr<"vi- 
mately  eight  million  acres;  and 

-Whereas.  These  lands  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  area  of  the  western  st.aes. 
and  under  present  adminlstntion  by  the 
federal  government  serve  no  gocd  general 
public  service:  and 

"Whereas  Continued  admlni.-tratlon  of 
these  lands  is  a  hindrance  u>  the  economic 
development  of  the  western  tiates.  and  the 
income  therefrom  is  considerably  less  than 
income  from  similar  lands  .idmiiustcred  by 
the  states;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  Reaolvcd  b:;  the  S'-rtate  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  acne.al  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Co'.o- 
rctdo: 

■■That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  respectfully 
petitioned  to  give  immediate  atienuon  to  and 
request  action  necessary  to  transfer  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  the  vacant  and 
unreserved  public  domain  lands  to  the  west- 
ern states  in  which  located,  without  reserva- 
tions of  any  kind  whatsoever,  except  for 
those  stipulations  which  vrill  protect  the 
lands  against  loss  through  misuse,  misap- 
propriation, or  failure  to  exercise  proper  con- 
servation practices;  and 

■Be  It  Further  Hcsolied.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Pre?i- 
deni.  of  the  United  States.  Uie  President  of 
the  Sea-.-ie  -^i  the  United  States,  the  SpeaKer 
of  the  House  of  Rep^escntati^•es  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  members  >.f  Congress  irom 
the  Sta'e  of  Colorado. 

■M.ARK    A.    HOC»N. 

■■President  of  t.ie  Senate. 
■Comfort  W.  Shaw, 
-Secretary  of  the  Senate.' 
\  .e-ioiun'ni  a-Jopted  bv  the  Civil  Improve- 
ment Club.  Inc..  of  Sinajana.  Guam,  praying 
for    the    reintegration    of    the    Marianas   Is- 
lands; to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
?r,'.ar  .■\trairs. 

The  petition  of  Gordon  D.  Pippitt,  of  North 
H-.Uvwood,  Calif.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
crievancei;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'''A^'esolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  implement  programs 
based  upon  the  recommendaUons  of  the 
Pre.^idenfo  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju.liiiary. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

jMiTHl   ibv  lequrstt  : 

S  JL'25.  A    bill    to    authorize    certain    con- 

>;truction   at   military   installations,   and    for 

other  purposes;  to  the  CMnmlttfe  on  Armed 

Services, 

Bv  Mr   INOUYE: 
S  3J2«    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ytika  Puku- 
i,  i.'.i;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MOSS  i  oy  itquest) 
S  ^a-i';.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  disposl- 
'lon  o'f  funds  appn'priated  to  pay  a  judgment 
m  fa\.  r  of  the  Southern  Paiute  Nation  of  In- 
dians lu   Indian  Cl;;ims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  88.  ;>3n,  and  330-A,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  ot:  Mr  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
.1   sppar.ttc   heading.! 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S  3'228  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  1,  1958.  as  amended,  in  order 
-o  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fungicides,  and  other  pesticides:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  See   the   remarks  of  Mr,  Macni'SON  when 
he  introdun'd   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separ.ite  lieadinfr.  i 
Bv  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S  •5'-26    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber if.  1963.  77  Stat.  349;   to  the  Committee 
on  In'crior  and  Insular  All. .Irs. 
3v  Mr.  BAKER : 
S  3'J30    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  McNairy 
C  .uutv  Board  of  Education.  McNairy  County, 
Tenn  ■'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
s  tV'Si    A  bill  rclatiiiE;  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  made  bv  section  204(c)   of  the 
act  oi   November    13.   1906;    to   the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  _ 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota   (for 
"himself  and  Mr.  Pearson): 
S  ;i232    .\.    bill    to    promote    the    advance- 
ment "of   science  and  the   education  of  scl- 
enii.sts   through   a   national   program  of   in- 
stitutional  grants   to   the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Bv  Mr  BIBLE  i  by  request)  : 
S   V233    A  bill  to  amend  section  14(a)    of 
■Lhe  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


3 -•^7- INTRODUCTION  OF  PAIUTE 
INDIAN  CLAIMS  BILL 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  'to  provide  for  the 
disoosition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
Paiute  Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  88,  330, 
and  330-A,  and  for  other  purposes." 

These  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  April  30,  1965  <79  Stat.  108,  109), 
and  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Southern  Pai- 
ute Nation  to  satisfy  a  judgment  entered 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  be- 
half of  the  Southern  Paiute  Nation,  the 
named  bands  and  groupis  and  the  Las 
Vegas  Band.  Those  dockets  represented 
claims  for  certain  lands  located  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  together  with  an  adjacent 
strip  in  California,  which  were  alleged 
to  have  been  acquired  without  compensa- 
tion therefor,  and  had  earlier  been  con- 
solidated for  trial  on  the  issues  of  land 


title  and  identiflability  of  parties  with 
the  Commission's  dockets  Nos.  351  and 
351-A  which  were  filed  by  the  Cheme- 
heu\'i  Tribe. 

After  hearings  were  held  on  those  is- 
sues, but  before  a  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  Commission,  the  petitioners  in  the 
consolidated  dockets  submitted  a  joint 
offer  to  settle  all  claims  for  the  sum  of 
SB  250,000  upon  the  express  understand- 
ina  that  separate  judgments  should  be 
entered  for  the  Southern  Paiute  Nation 
and  the  Chemeheuvl  Tribe.  Subsequently 
all  parties  stipulated  that  they  had  given 
consideration  to  all  allowable  deductions, 
credits  and  offsets,  and  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  should  enter  a  net 
judgment  of  .$7,253,165.19,  in  favor  of  the 
petitioners. 

The  Commission  entered  its  judgment 
for  the  stipulated  amount  on  Januarj- 
18    1965   Funds  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
were  appropriated  April  30, 1965,  and  are 
held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
at  4 -percent  interest  to  the  credit  of  the 
Southern  Paiute  Nation.  Redeposits  of 
accruing  interest  have  been  made  with 
the  Pioneer  Bank  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
they  draw  interest  at  5  percent  per  an- 
num Attorney  fees  have  been  paid  in  the 
amount    of    $652,784.86.    The    attorneys 
have  not  vet  filed  an  accounting  of  costs 
of  litigation  and  expenses  incurred  while 
obtaining  the  judsrment.  These  items  are 
chargeable  against  the  judement  funds. 
The  proposed  bill  provides  for  their  pay- 
ment and  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring a  roll  of  Southern  Paiute  Indians 
and  of  disposing  of  the  judgment  funds. 
The  proposed  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  all 
Southern  Paiute  Indians  bom  pnor  to 
and  living  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of    the    legislation.    This    will    include 
Southern  Paiute  Indians  living  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  three  different  States. 
Two  organized  bands   are   the  Kaibab 
Band  of  Paiute  Indians  in  Arizona  and 
the  Moapa  Band  of  Paiute  Indians  in 
Nevada  There  are  also  Southern  Paiute 
Indians  living  at  the  Las  Vegas  Coloin^^ 
Nev    and  at  Cedar  City,  Utah.  Included 
among   the   Southern   Paiutes   are   also 
those  persons  whose  name  or  the  name 
of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  the  final 
volls  of  the  Shivwits,  Kanosh.  Koosharem 
or  Indian  Peaks  Band  of  Paiute  Indians 
in  Utah.  Federal  supervision  over  these 
four  bands  was  terminated  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  September  1.  1954  (68  Stat. 
1099)    This  action  does  not  prevent  the 
members  of  those  bands  from  sharing 
in  the  present  judgment  funds. 

Up-to-date  membership  rolls  do  not 
exist  for  any  of  the  bands  or  groups  of 
Southern  Paiute  Indians.  The  bill  pro- 
poses using  Januai-y  1.  1940,  census  hst.s 
as  base  rolls  for  those  Southern  Paiutes 
at  Cedar  City,  the  Las  Vegas  Colony  and 
Moapa.  A  July  1.  1965,  census  is  avail- 
able for  the  Kaibab  Band.  Four  final 
membership  rolls  were  published  m  the 
Federal  Register  in  1956  for  the  four 
bands  who  were  terminated.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  anticipates  that  there 
will  be  between  800  and  1,000  names  on 
the  proposed  roll  of  Southern  Paiute  In- 
dians This  will  include  any  Southern 
Paiute  Indians  not  atHUated  with  any  of 
the  named  bands  who  can  trace  their 
lineal  ancestry  as  Southern  Paiute  In- 
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dians  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  bill  further 
Ijrovides  that  those  Southern  Paiute  In- 
dians sharing  in  this  award  may  not 
participate  in  the  judgments  awarded 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  its 
dockets  Nos.  31,  37,  80,  80-D.  and  347 
trranted  to  "Certain  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia" or  in  dockets  Nos.  351  and  351-A 
-ranted  to  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  judgment  funds  and 
accrued  interest  among  those  several 
Southern  Paiute  Bands  or  groups  on  the 
ratio  that  their  particular  membership 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  enrolled 
Southern  Paiute  Indians. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  funds  going 
to  the  organized  groups  of  Indians  at 
Moapa  and  Kaibab  shall  be  redeposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  bands  to  be  advanced, 
expended,  invested,  or  reinvested  in  any 
maimer  authorized  by  the  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

It  further  provides  that  the  funds  for 
those  Southern  Paiute  Indians  who  ap- 
pear on  the  census  roll  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Colony,  Nev.,  for  January  1,  1940,  or 
their  lineal  descendants,  as  well  as  those 
Indians  living  elsewhere  who  can  estab- 
lish Southern  Paiute  lineal  descent  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  equal  shares  to  the  enroUees. 

The  remaining  bands  of  Paiute  In- 
dians are  an  unorganized  group  at  Cedar 
City,  Utah,  and  the  four  terminated 
groups  of  Southern  Paiute  Indians,  the 
Kanosh.  Koosharem,  Indian  Peaks,  and 
Shivwits,  all  residing  within  the  State  of 
Utah.  Officials  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Utah  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
the  congressional  delegation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  con- 
cerned that  these  funds  be  used  con- 
structively in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian  beneficiaries.  Meetings  have  been 
held  by  these  groups  and  the  Indians 
concerned.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Indian 
members  of  these  five  bands  that  a  trust 
arrangement  is  needed  to  protect  those 
members  who  are  not  capable  of  using 
large  sums  of  money  in  their  own  best 
interest.  The  proposed  bill  provides  for 
the  adult  members  of  any  of  these  bands 
to  use  the  fimds  pursuant  to  a  plan 
agreed  upon  between  the  Indians  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Board  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  State 
of  Utah.  It  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  not  be 
charged  with  any  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation that  secretarial  procedures  will 
govern  the  payment  of  sums  to  enrollees 
or  to  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less 
than  21  years  of  age  or  who  are  under 
a  legal  disability.  Any  per  capita  dis- 
tributions will  not  be  subject  to  Federal 

or  State  income  tax.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3227)   to  provide  for  the 

disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 

a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Southern 

Paiute    Nation    of    Indians    in    Indian 
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Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  88,  330, 
and  330-A,  and  for  other  punwses,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S  3228— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PREVENTION  OF 
INJURY   TO   yiSn   AND   WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  .section  2  of  the  act  of  August  1, 
1958.  as  amended,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife 
from  the  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides  and  other  j^esticides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  l^ave 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Stanley  A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  requesting  the  pro- 
ix)sed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3228)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  August  1,  1958,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to 
fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  In- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interioe, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  8,  1968. 
Hon,  HC13ERT  H.  Humphrey, 
Pre-^ident  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  amend  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  1,  1958.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  Injury  to  fish 
and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides." 
We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
In  1958  we  supported  pesticide  legislation 
because  it  would  provide  the  emphasis  that 
was  then  and  still  is  needed  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  use  of  pesticides.  The  legislation  was  en- 
acted on  August  1,  1958.  Again  in  1959  and 
1965  we  supported  an  extension  of  the  legis- 
lation. We  still  strongly  support  the  program 
and  believe  that  the  Act  should  be  extended 
bevond  June  30.  1968.  This  change  Is 
urgently  needed  because  the  appropriation 
authorization  under  the  1958  Act  terminates 
on  that  date.  We  could,  of  course,  and  would 
continue  this  important  program,  and  seek 
appropriations  therefor  luider  the  authority 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  if  action 
Is  not  t-iken  on  this  bill  during  the  90th 
Congress,  We  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  extend  the  1958  Act  authoriza- 
tion indeflnltely  without  a  doUar  celling  aa 
the  President  recommended  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  will  extend  the  pro- 
gram Indefinitely. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation  and  the  need  for 
early  hearings  and  passage.  We  urge  that  the 
committee  hold  a  hearing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  on  this  legislation  which  Is  similar 
to  a  bin  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  H.R.  487.  We  have  asked  also 


that  the  House  Committee  hold  early  hear- 
ini^s  Tills  Is  the  first  step  toward  enactment 
of  vital  legislation  to  extend  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  pesticides  research  by 
the  two  bureaus  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  this  Department 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  in  1965,  said 
they  wanted  to  review  our  research  needs  in 
3  years  So.  the  Con'rre.'-r;.  In  :;meiiding  the 
Pesticides  He.'^earch  .^ct.  placed  an  appropri- 
ation celling  covering  fiscal  years  li<66-19fi8 
and  this  appro;iriation  authorization  expires 
June  30.  I'.tt58. 

Our  problem  is  this:  the  budget  request 
for  pesticides  research  lor  fiscal  year  1969 
tor  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
totals  $3,049,000.  There  are  strong  Indications 
that,  if  legislation  to  extend  the  pesticides 
research  authorization  has  not  been  passed 
by  at  least  one  House  and  action  started  in 
the  other  by  April  10-15  when  tlie  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  expects  to 
markup  the  Interior  Appropriations  BUI,  the 
Ijudeet  request  will  be  disallowed. 

As  pointed  otit  above,  we  could  still,  and 
would,  request  funds  under  authority  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  even  If  the 
special  authorization  Is  not  extended.  How- 
ever, the  prospects  obviously  are  not  bright 
and  a  budget  item  might  be  subject  to  a 
jxjint  of  order. 

Action  on  this  proposal  is  needed  promptly 
to  maintain  continuity  in  our  research  work 
on  the  effecf:  n{  pesticides  on  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  Unfortunately,  If  legislation 
does  not  move  in  the  next  month  or  so.  we 
will  be  forced  to  send  separation  notices  to 
our  highly  trained  professional  work  force 
numbering  more  than  100  people,  effective 
Julv  1 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this    proposed    legislation   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STANT,EY  A.  Cain, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  153)  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  1.  as  'Youth  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

INCREASE  OF  ACCURACY  AND  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  TIME  RANGE 
OF  WEATHER  PREDICTIONS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.   1020) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  concurrent  resolution  'S. 
Con.  Res.  67  >  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  concurrent  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.   Con,  Res,   67 

Whereas  substantial  Improvements  in  the 
weather  services  of  the  United  States  would 
enhance  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  severe  storms  and  other  hazards. 
would  further  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
air  and  marine  transportation,  and  w^ould 
assist  the  growth  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
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and  Industry,  thereby  yielding  social  and 
ocoDomlc  benefits  of  great  magnitude  to  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States; 

Whereaa  the  Increased  capability  in 
weather  prediction  and  weather  services  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  require 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  system 
for  the  acquisition,  communication,  and 
processing  of  weather  data  from  over  the 
entire  globe,  and  the  conduct  of  a  systematic 
program  of  research  to  broaden  the  scientific 
understanding  of  global  atmospheric 
processes; 

Whereas  the  global  weather  system  and 
the  research  program — the  world  weather 
program — can  be  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically carried  out  through  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
have  already  demonstrated  in  international 
forums  a  genuine  Interest  and  desire  to  co- 
operate and  participate  In  the  required 
effort; 

Whereas  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization has  taken  action  on  an  initial  im- 
plementation program  for  the  World  Weather 
Watch  System  and  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  In  concert  with  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  has  be- 
gun to  move  forward  with  the  planning  of 
the  rM«arch  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  participate 
in  asid  give  full  support  to  the  world  weather 
program  which  includes  ( 1 )  a  world  weather 
watch — the  development  and  operation  of 
an  international  system  for  the  observation 
of  the  global  atmosphere  and  the  rapid  and 
efficient  communication,  processing,  and 
analysis  of  worldwide  weather  data,  and  (2) 
the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  for  the  development  of  a  capability 
In  long-range  weather  prediction  and  for  the 
theoretical  study  and  evaluation  of  inad- 
vertent climate  modification  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  Intentional  climate  modification; 

Sec.  2.  That  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  (1)  a  program,  utiliz- 
ing proven  technology,  procedures,  and  tech- 
niques, for  the  Immediate  Improvement  of 
the  capability  of  the  existing  International 
weather  sys.tem  to  observe  the  global  atmos- 
phere and  to  communicate,  process,  and  anal- 
yze worldwide  weather  data;  (2)  a  program 
to  develop  new  technology,  procedures,  and 
techniques  for  the  observation  of  the  global 
atmosphere  and  for  the  communication, 
processing,  and  analysis  of  worldwide  weather 
data,  so  that  the  needs  of  operational  weather 
forecasting  may  be  adequately  served;  (3)  a 
program  of  research  on  the  global  wind  sys- 
tems of  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  interac- 
tions between  the  atmosphere  and  the  un- 
derlying earth  and  oceans,  including  the 
collection  of  the  data  that  may  be  required 
for  these  research  activities;  (4)  a  program 
for  the  training  and  education  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
development,  operation,  and  conduct  of  any 
system  or  program  referred  to  In  clauses  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  section;  and  t5)  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  appropriate  technical  and 
training  assistance  and  facilities  to  other 
nations  and  to  international  organizations  so 
that  they  may  effectively  participate  in  an 
international  system  for  the  observation  of 
the  global  atmosphere  and  the  rapid  and 
efficient  communications,  processing  and 
analysis  of  worldwide  weather  data  and  so 
that  they  may  fully  utilize  the  data,  charts, 
analyses,  and  other  Information  provided  by 
such  a  system. 

Skc.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  should  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  setting  forth  the  propnised  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
fiscal    year    In    International    programs    in 


meteorology.  The  plan  should  contain  a 
.statement  of  the  activities  to  be  conducted 
and  specify  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  which  would  conduct  the  activ- 
ity and  seek  appropriations  therefor. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENf    NO.    688 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  amendments 
to  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  S. 
3095.   These   amendments   would: 

First.  Establish  a  matching  program 
for  State  scholarship  programs  for 
nurses,  thus  encouraging  the  some  19 
States  having  such  programs  to  expand 
them  and  the  other  States  to  establish 
them.  The  New  York  State  Legislatiu-e, 
for  instance,  is  now  actively  considering 
a  proposal  to  double  from  300  to  600  the 
number  of  nursing  scholarships  given  by 
the  State  at  a  maximum  additional  cost 
of  5300,000. 

Second.  Give  to  licensed  practical 
nurses  the  same  preference  in  obtaining 
nursing  student  loans  as  that  now  given 
first-year  nursing  students.  This  amend- 
ment would  encoiu-age  upward  mobility 
in  the  health  professions  as  well  as  re- 
cruitment of  both  registered  nurses  and 
licensed  practical  nurses;  both  are  health 
occupations  in  crucially  short  supply. 

Third.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  study 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations on  the  extent  to  which  nurses 
are  utilized  for  nonprofessional  duties 
and  new  techniques  which  could  reduce 
nonprofessional  utilization  of  nurses; 
problems  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
nurses,  including  the  effect  of  salary  rates 
and  conditions  of  work  upon  such  prob- 
lems: and  special  problems  with  respect 
to  recruitment,  retention  and  utilization 
of  male  nurses. 

Fourth.  To  broaden  the  successful  pro- 
gram to  encourage  full  utilization  of 
nursing  educational  talent,  the  effort 
initiated  by  my  amendment  in  the  last 
Congress  to  recruit  girls  from  families 
economically  within  the  poverty  level  in- 
to the  nursing  field. 

Fifth.  Extend  to  colleges  the  same  3- 
percent  administrative  expense  allow- 
ance for  health  professions  student  aid 
programs  that  the  administration  has 
proposed  for  colleges  in  programs  spec- 
ified in  the  Higher  Education  Amend,- 
ments  of  1968,  S.  3098,  now  also  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  health 
manpower  legislation  we  are,  in  effect, 
dealing  with  the  two  principal  health 
problems  facing  the  Nation — delivery  of 
health  care  and  rapidly  rising  health 
costs. 

Our  Nation  is  short  50,000  doctors; 
5,000  U.S.  communities  are  without  any 
physicians  and  the  number  is  rising. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  nurses,  the  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  problems  of  public 
health  and  medicare,  the  Lent  report, 
states  that  the  "single  most  important 
health  problem  in  New  York  State  and 
the  Nation  is  how  to  increase  the  number 
of  professional  registered  nurses." 


Health  manpower  relates  directly  to 
the  price  of  medical  care.  Personnel  costs, 
for  example,  comprise  70  percent  of  hos- 
pital operating  expenses.  And  hospital 
fees  are  rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 
living. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
meet  growing  health  manpower  demands 
in  the  almost  200  health  occupations  but 
the  Nation  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
modernize  health  care  at  all  levels.  This 
would  include,  for  instance,  a  reexamina- 
tion of  medical  education  which  has  not 
undergone  an  extensive  revamping  for 
almost  two  generations.  Already  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction  as  some 
medical  schools  are  cutting  down  on  the 
lengthy  course  of  study  and  redesigning 
curriculum.  We  must  also  apply  our- 
selves to  cutting  down  the  wasteful  high 
dropout  rate  of  medical  students — run- 
ning more  than  10  percent — who  leave 
in  midcourse.  And  we  must  sustain  our 
medical  schools  so  that  the  thousands  of 
qualified  young  people  who  are  discour- 
aged from  undertaking  a  medical  educa- 
tion because  of  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of 
facilities  might  be  able  to  pursue  a  medi- 
cal career. 

The  bill  before  us  goes  far  to  meet 
these  needs.  I  submit  these  amendments 
to  better  achieve  these  very  needs. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (No.  666)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP 
1 968— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    667 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the  ex- 
isting excise  tax  rates  on  communication 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    668 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  (No.  662) ,  House 
bill  15414,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Hollings, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    669 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  15414,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    670 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Percy) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly,  to  House  bill 
15414,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    671 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  15414,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendment  (No.  662)  proposed  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  to  House  bill 
15414,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


TARIFF    ON    NONMALLEABLE    IRON 
CASTINGS— AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT    NO.    673 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  H.R.  653.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings.  H.R.  653  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  14,  1967,  and  is  presently 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  H.R.  653  would  re- 
store the  3-percent  ad  valorem  tariff  rate 
applicable  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  August  31,  1963, 
to    unfinished    nonmalleable    cast-iron 
parts  of  certain  machinery  for  cleaning 
or  drying  bottles  or  other  containers:  of 
certain   machinery   for   filling,   closing, 
sealing,   capsuling,   or   labeling   bottles, 
cans,  boxes,  bags,  or  other  containers;  of 
certain  other  packing  or  wrapping  ma- 
chinery; of  machinery  for  aerating  bev- 
erages; of  dishwashing  machines  and  of 
machine  tools.  Under  a  general  provi- 
sion of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  unfinished 
nonmalleable  cast-iron  parts  were  duti- 
able at  3  percent  ad  valorem.  This  gen- 
eral provision  was  not  continued  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  was  ambiguous  in  certain  re- 
spects. Special  provisions  were  made  for 
certain  major  imports  of  cast-iron  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  continue  their  past  tariff 
treatment.  However,  no  special  provision 
was  made  to  cover  the  types  of  unfin- 
ished cast-iron  parts  I  have  mentioned. 
As  a  result,  unfinished  cast-iron  parts 
of  machine  tools  are  now  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  14  percent  ad  valorem  under  item 
674.53.   while   the  unfinished   cast-iron 
parts  of  the  other  machines  I  have  men- 
tioned are  dutiable  at  11.5  percent  ad 
valorem  under  item  662.20. 

The  Congress,  in  section  48  of  Public 
Law  89-241.  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965,  has  already 
restored  the  3-percent  rate  to  rough-iron 
castings  which  are  parts  of  filtering  and 
purifying  machinery — item  661.92  as 
amended — and  to  rough-iron  castings 
which  are  rollers  for  machines — item 
680.58  as  amended.  H.R.  653  is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  for 
rough-iron  castings  which  are  parts  of 
certain  packaging  and  other  machinery. 
The  language  in  H.R.  653  "normaliz- 
ing by  heat  treatment,"  "determination 
of   the   porosity   of   the   casting"    and 


•painted  only  for  protection  from  oxida- 
tion" was  included  In  the  House  bill  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  restore  the  old  rate.  Subsequently, 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury  filed  objections  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  the  effect  that  a 
unilateral  reduction  in  duty,  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  653.  was  not  desirable 
while  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade-agreement 
negotiations  and  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  I  have  quoted  would  be  difficult 
to  administer,  might  give  rise  to  litiga- 
tion, and  would  constitute  special  treat- 
ment not  given  to  other  castings  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules. 

Since  those  objections  were  made,  the 
Kennedy  round  has  been  concluded  and 
the  Customs  Bureau  has  issued  a  ruling 
making  the  quoted  language  unneces- 
sary and  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
strike  that  language  without  defeating 
the  bill's  objective. 

Hence,  the  amendment  I  offer  today 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  653 
omits  the  unnecessary  language. 

As  a  matter  of  equity.  H.R.  653  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  for  retro- 
active application  of  the  lower  3-percent 
tariff,  confoi-ming  to  the  effective  date 
rules  in  the  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965.  My  substitute  retains  this  fea- 
ture of  the  House  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  meets 
the  objections  of  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
merce Departments  while  accomplish- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment will  bring  the  schedule  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  H.R.  653  into 
line  with  the  Kennedy  round  formulas 
that  are  now,  and  in  the  future  will  be, 
taking  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of   the   amendment   be  printed   in  the 

Record.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  673)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  u-1th  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  pages  2.  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  schedule  6.  part  4,  subpart  A  of  tiie 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
use.  sec.  1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
item  662.20  and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  the 
following: 


On  page  3.  line  13,  after  the  period  insert 
the  loUowlng  new  sentence:  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case  of  un 
entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  article  made 
before  January  1,  1968,  the  rate  of  duty  in 
rate  column  luimbered  1  of  item  662  18  of 
the  T:\rin  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (as 
amended  by  the  tirst  section  of  this  Act) 
shall  be  treated  us  being  3  percent  ad 
valorem  " 

On  page  3.  after  line  13,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  Irom  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1  1969.  January  1.  1970.  January  1,  1971. 
and  januarv  1.  1972.  item  662  18  of  the  Tanff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( as  added  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  in  rate  column  num- 
bered 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  respec- 
tively, l.b'o  ad  val.',  '1^.  ad  val.',  '0.5';.,  ad 
val.'.  and  'Free'. 

■•(b)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  las  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
tion and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shaU 
be  treated  a.=  not  having  the  status  of  statu- 
tory provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 
as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
as  being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  C.  KEADY,  OP 
MISSISSIPPI.  TO  BE  US.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  3,  1968,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  William  C.  Keady,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  for  the 
northern  district  of  Mississippi,  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ErvinI.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond!. 


I 

other: 

662. 18  I        Cast  iron  (except 
nial  eable  cast 
iron)  parts,  not 
alloyed  and  not 
advanced    be-  i 
yond  cleaning,  i 
and   rriachined  | 
only  for  the  re- 
moval ot  fins,  I 
gates,   sprues,  i 
and  risers,  or  | 
to  permit  loca- 
tion  in  finish-  ' 
ing  machinery  -    2'^  ad 
val. 

662.20  I        Other i  lO-^r  ad 

'  i     val 


10",  ad 
val. 

35'^r  ail 
val 


On  page  2.  line  11.  and  on  page  3.  line  7, 
strike  out  "amendments"  and  insert  "amend- 
ment". 


UN  SECLTIITY  COUNCIL  RESOLU- 
TION ON  MIDDLE  EAST— DISAP- 
POINTING. DISTURBING,  AND 
DANGEROUS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  adopted  on  March  24,  1968. 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  explosive  Middle  East 
situation  is  disappointing,  disturbing, 
and  dangerous. 

As  the  Washincton  Post  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  on  March  26.  1968,  en- 
titled "Irrelevant  Diplomacy.-  that  in 
order  to  lessen  tensions  between  Jordan 
and  Israel,  the  situation  required  "a 
strengthening  of  border  patrols  and  a 
hard  push  to  diploma'::,  aimed  at  an 
eventual  settlement.  But  the  Security 
CouncU  took  neither  of  these  steps.  In- 
stead, relapsing  into  finger  pointing,  it 
sharply  criticized  Israel  for  attacking 
Jordan,   and   it  condemned  'all  violent 
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incidents  In  violation  of  the  cease-flre,' 
a  formula  which  allows  Arab  guerrillas 
to  claim  they  are  freedom  fighters,  not 
terrorists  whose  violence  violates  the 
cease-fire." 
The  editorial  then  concluded: 
Certainly  Israel  will  have  Increasing  reason 
to  consider  any  reaaonable  Arab  offer  which 
permits  It  to  put  down  safely  the  heavy 
burden  of  military  occupation. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  action — or, 
rather,  the  lack  of  effective  and  realistic 
action — by  the  Security  Council  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  means  that 
because  Arab  terrorists  can  with  im- 
punity raid  at  will  Israel-held  territory 
and  with  Israel  prevented,  vmder  penalty 
of  United  Nations  censure,  from  taking 
any  effective  defensive  measures,  Israel 
must  now  yield  to  this  form  of  blackmail 
and  accept  "any  reasonable  Arab  offer." 

Israel  can  well  find  such  a  situation 
totally  Intolerable  and  wholly  unaccepta- 
ble. 

It  caji  only  lead  to  further  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

The  international  community  of  peace- 
loving  nations  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  to  the  Arab  nations  that  the 
state  of  Israel  is  here  to  stay,  that  they 
should  accept  that  as  a  fact  of  life,  and 
that  their  representatives  should,  like 
representatives  of  civilized  nations,  sit 
down  around  a  negotiating  table  with 
representatives  of  Israel  and  work  out 
the  terms  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  would  respect  the  rights 
of  all  nations  in  that  troubled  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1968] 

IRHELEVANT   DlPLOMACT 

The  tension  between  Jordan  and  Israel  re- 
quired, from  the  United  Nations,  a  strength- 
ening of  border  patrols  and  a  hard  push  to 
diplomacy  aimed  at  an  eventual  settlement. 
But  the  Security  Council  took  neither  of 
these  steps.  Instead,  relapsing  into  finger- 
pointing,  it  sharply  criticized  Israel  for  at- 
tacking Jordan,  and  it  condemned  "all  vio- 
lent incidents  in  violation  of  the  ceasefire,"  a 
formula  which  allows  Arab  guerrillas  to  claim 
they  are  freedom  fighters,  not  terrorists 
whose  violence  violates  the  ceasefire.  The 
futUity  of  this  exercise  is  emphasized  by  re- 
ports that  the  commandos  at  Karameh,  the 
Jordanian  camp  which  Israel  struck,  are 
openly  preparing  new  raids. 

Karameh  revealed  an  unexpected  strength 
and  spirit  in  the  Jordaman  army.  Fighting 
without  airplanes,  it  knocked  out  more 
Israeli  tanks  than  did  the  combined  Arab 
armies  last  June.  If  King  Hussein  were  to 
draw  the  proper  conclusion,  he  would  decide 
that  he  does  In  fact  have  the  wherewithal  to 
leash  the  guerrillas  operating  from  his  soil. 
The  more  depressing  and  likely  prospect  is, 
however,  that  he  will  make  the  next  round 
provoked  by  the  terrorists  a  more  expensive 
one. 

Guerrilla  action  in  lands  it  occupies  is  the 
price  Israel  has  been  paying  to  retain  those 
lands  for  bargaining  and  for  a  buffer. 
Whether  the  price  will  rise  and  become  in- 
tolerable remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  Israel 
will  have  increasing  reason  to  consider  any 
reasonable  Arab  offer  which  permits  It  to  put 
down  safely  the  heavy  burden  of  military 
occupation. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT  BE- 
FORE THIRD  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION, PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  two  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  which  are  concerned  with 
transportation  matters,  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
!Mr.  Allott]  has  expressed  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  urban  transit. 

Senator  Allott,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee,  which  considers  appro- 
priations for  the  Urban  Transit  Admin- 
istration and  the  Interstate  Commission, 
and  a  member  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  which  handles  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, spoke  before  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Urban  Transporta- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  12, 
1968. 

The  conference,  at  which  nearly  1.300 
transportation  experts  from  33  States, 
100  cities,  and  eight  foreign  countries 
were  present,  was  begun  3  years  ago  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Urban  Transit  Council 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  nationwide 
yearly  review  of  what  is  happening  in 
urban  transit  here  and  abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Allott's  remarks,  which  provides  insight 
into  a  problem  area  of  concern  to  us  all, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Transit:    Paper  or  Progress 
iRemarlcs  by  U.S.  Senator  Gordon  Allott) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  In  Pittsburgh 
not  only  because  your  terrain  reminds  me  of 
my  own  State,  but  because  it  Is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  be  among  the  most  concerned, 
significant  and  outspoken  urban  transit  ex- 
perts In  the  Nation. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  my 
Interest  In  this  subject,  but  I  also  know  that 
many  of  you  are  wondering  why  a  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  so  concerned  with  urban 
transportation. 

A  quick  answer  to  your  wonderment  could 
be  obtained  any  week-day  during  rush  hour 
in  Denver.  However,  I  think  the  attention  of 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  this 
problem  {xjints  up  an  often  overlooked  fact 
about  urban  transit  .  .  .  that  Is,  it  is  a  na- 
tional concern. 

Because  it  Is  something  which  has  Impli- 
cations in  nearly  every  state,  the  Federal 
Government  has  begun  to  Involve  Itself  In 
mass  transportation  to  an  ever  Increasing 
extent. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  was 
settled  four  years  ago.  Our  concern  now  is 
with  the  administration  of  that  legislation. 

Every  lawmaker  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
cerned with  the  content  of  legislation  on 
which  he  must  vote.  Yet  It  is  the  particular 
responsibility  of  those  lawmakers  who  are 
members  of  legislative  committees  to  perfect 
the  bills  before  they  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

You  have  already  heard  from  a  member  of 
one  such  Committee,  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  who  I  know  is  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
His  Committee,  Banking  and  Currency, 
helped  to  shape  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  responsibilities 
of  this  Committee  are  rather  different  from 
those  of  an  "authorizing"  or  legislative  com- 
mittee and  I  am  afraid  are,  at  times,  mis- 
understood. 


Most  democratic  governments  in  the  west- 
ern world  have  a  separate  session  of  their  leg- 
islatures for  authorizing  programs,  and  an 
entirely  separate  session  for  funding  these 
programs.  The  United  States,  of  course.  Is  the 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  Its  authorizing  and 
appropriations  processes  occur  simultane- 
ously. 

The  authorization  Is  simply  the  writing  of 
the  law  which,  when  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  Involve  Itself  In  a  giv- 
en activity.  However,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized many  programs,  and  then  failed  to 
provide  one  cent  for  the  implementation  or 
operation  of  these  same  programs,  so  the 
authorization  in  such  cases  becomes  rather 
academic. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
then,  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
evaluating  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  funding  them  in  accordance 
with  national  priorities.  I  will  grant  you  that 
it  doesn't  always  work  out  that  way.  but 
nevertheless  it  is  In  this  area  where  we  do 
our  spade  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  Viet  Nam  war  Is 
consuming  a  rather  sizable  amount  of  our 
financial  resources.  And  while  domestic  ex- 
penditures have  soared  during  the  ijast  few 
years  as  well,  the  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram has  not  been  the  beneficiary  of  this 
kind  of  fiscal  escalation. 

So,  today.  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you, 
the  Federal  urban  transit  program  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  war,  and 
due  to  the  very,  very  serious  economic  crisis 
at  hand,  every  program  which  is  considered 
by  our  Committee  Is  being  evaluated  In  light 
of   those   realities. 

Those  of  us  Interested  In  urban  transpor- 
tation are  aware  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  being  spent  for  mass  transit  com- 
pared with  the  four  billion  dollar  a  year 
expenditure  for  highways.  However,  current 
conditions  will  not  permit  a  greatly  increased 
Federal  mass  transit  program  even  though 
the  need  for  one  may  be  present.  In  view, 
then,  of  what  all  of  us  agree  are  very  limited 
funds.  It  Is  extremely  Important  that  pri- 
orities be  established  In  the  administration 
of  these  funds  so  that  money  is  not  wasted. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee apply  the  brakes  when,  In  examining  a 
Federal  program  for  which  spending  requests 
have  been  made,  we  detect: 

1)  Waste  and  duplication. 

2)  Results  which  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  Investment. 

3)  Endless  studies  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
constructive  action. 

In  examining  the  federal  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  to  date,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  have  been  too  few  ac- 
complishments and  that  on  the  whole  the 
results  have  been  disappointing.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  urban  transit  in  general.  With 
the  exceptions  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
and  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  publicity, 
but  no  visible  sign  of  progress  In  coping  with 
the  enormous  problems  which  confront  us. 
This  Is  most  disturbing. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area  pro- 
vides us  with  an  excellent  case  in  point.  The 
first  year  I  served  in  the  Senate.  1955,  I  was 
hopeful  that  we  were  well  on  our  way  to 
solving  what  was,  even  at  that  time,  a  mount- 
ing traffic  problem.  A  million  dollar  trans- 
portation study  begun  that  year,  recommend- 
ed, among  other  things,  a  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit syt-tem.  Here  we  are,  13  years  later,  and 
we  have  been  told.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  that 
the  "final"  plans  for  a  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
have  been  adopted.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  little  closer  to  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  system  today  than  we  were 
in  1955. 
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Meanwhile,  we  have  spent  over  $20  million 
for  studies  and  designs  of  all  kinds.  In  fact, 
while  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  boiird  the  train  at  a 
iilven  subway  station  at  3  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon, there  is  no  subway  train  to  board,  and 
our  traffic  problem  is  getting  continually 
worse. 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that  the  entire  Cleve- 
l.md  Hopkins  Airport  rapid  transit  extension, 
including  the  rolling  stock,  cost  ttro  million 
dollars  less  than  we  have  spent  in  the  Wash- 
in'^ton  area  Just  for  transportation  studies. 

if  you  add  on  the  administrative  costs  of 
running  the  agencies  involved  with  transit 
planning  in  the  Washington  area,  you  come 
very  close  to  the  cost  figure  of  the  original 
trunk  rapid  transit  system  in  Cleveland, 
which  opened  in  1955  ...  the  same  year  our 
first  transit  study  in  Washington  began. 

As  an  Interested  Senator.  I  have  heard 
every  possible  reason  given  for  this  state  of 
alfalrs.  None  of  them  has  satisfied  me,  and  I 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  stop  this  endless 
proliferation  of  paper  work,  and  start  the 
excavation. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  what  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
hard  put  to  Justify  when  considering  federal 
expenditures. 

In  1963.  some  $320,560  in  701  planning 
funds  was  granted  to  Baltimore  for  a  trans- 
portation and  land  use  study.  After  two  years, 
a  leading  engineering  firm  recommended  a 
combination  rail  rapid  transit  and  express 
bus    system    for    the    Baltimore    area. 

Just  recently,  over  four  years  later,  the 
Federal  Government  has  now  approved  a 
$900,000  technical  study  grant  for  prelimi- 
nary engineering  and  feasibility  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  for  Baltimore.  Rather  than 
updating  the  earlier  study,  the  new  set  of 
consultants  elected  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  two  studies  now  appear  to  be  com- 
petitive rather  than  complimentary.  This  Is 
an  example  of  Federal  participation  In  two 
different  studies  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
addition,  it  is  now  indicated  that  the  Balti- 
more study  will  recommend  a  system  which 
will  not  be  compatible  with  Washington's 
system.  This  is  an  important  consideration 
In  this  situation,  because  as  Megalopolis  con- 
tinues to  develop,  Washington  and  Balti- 
more win  be  part  of  the  same  metropolitan 
area.  A  whole  new  community.  Columbia,  Is 
being  planned  roughly  half  way  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  will  be 
oriented  toward  both  cities.  Conceivably 
branches  from  both  systems  may  serve  this 
area.  Without  telling  communities  what 
type  of  system  to  build,  I  think  our  Com- 
mittee must  consider  such  factors  in  ex- 
amining the  operations  of  the  urban  transit 
program. 

Earlier  I  implied  that  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee members  take  a  dim  view  of  spending 
too  many  dollars  with  too  little  results.  Let 
me  illustrate. 

The  famous  Watts  transit  study  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  bus  service  between 
Watts  and  certain  vital  employment  centers. 
There  was  great  concern  that  the  people  of 
the  area.^did  not  have  adequate  transp)orta- 
non  and  therefore  could  not  get  Jobs. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  the  results  of  this 
bus  service  are  truly  amazing.  Rldership  has 
increased  100 '^r.  That  is  true  enough,  but  we 
are  only  talking  about  the  increase  in  us- 
age from  1400  people  day  to  around  2800. 
The  Federal  Government  spent  $2,700,000  on 
the  Watts  bus  project.  That  amounts  to  about 
$965  per  revenue  daily  passenger. 

Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  Skokle 
Swift,  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority's  famous 
rapid  transit  extension.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment invested  only  $349,000.  Rldership  has 
increased  from  the  anticipated  1500  per  day 
to  over  7,500.  Thus  our  Federal  investment 
per  revenue  daily  passenger  amounts  to  only 
around  $47.  I  am  sure  you  can  well  imagine 
which  Is  considered  the  better  investment 


by  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. To  put  it  another  way,  Watts  cost  the 
Federal  Government  almost  8  times  as  much 
as  the  Skokle  SwUt,  yet  the  Swift  carries 
nearly  three  times  as  many  people. 

I  think  1  have  spelled  out  lor  you  our 
concerns.  Now  let  me  comment  for  a  mo- 
ment at>out  some  of  the  projects  which  we 
feel  have  constituted  worthwhile  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  developments  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  or 
BARTD  have  been  encouraging.  I  think  the 
most  impressive  development  lu  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
loc.U  and  state  governments,  to  get  the  Job 
done.  They  have  not  based  their  thinking 
on  maximum  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  fully  :iware  of  the  present 
shortage  of  funds  to  tomplete  the  system. 
As  I  understand  it,  they  need  some  $150 
million  to  finish  their  work.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  someone  said  that  BARTD  should  not  be 
unduly  criticized  for  being  unable  to  antici- 
pate the  fantastic  infiationary  trend  of  the 
p.-ist  few  years,  especially  as  it  has  related  to 
the  construction  Industry.  BARTD  is 
by  no  means  alone.  We  are  told  that  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  will  cost  an  ad- 
ditional $8  billion  over  the  estimate  made 
only  three  years  ago.  It  will  not  be  completed 
until  1977"  five  years  behind  the  original 
date  set  for  completion. 

My  point,  once  again,  is  that  the  extent 
to  virhlch  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
willing  to  fund  and  participate  in  urban 
mass  transit  projects  will  still  largely  de- 
pend on  the  seriousness  with  which  local 
communities  and  states  approach  the  prob- 
lem. We  know  they  are  serious  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  can  see  the  logic  of  spending  dol- 
lars there. 

We  know  that  New  York  is  serious.  One 
of  the  major  transportation  breakthrougiis 
this  past  year  was  the  passage  of  Governor 
Rockefeller's  $2.5  billion  transportation  bond 
issue.  As  you  know,  this  was  the  largest 
single  bond  issue  ever  passed  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  and  the  fact  that  It  passed 
by  such  an  overwhelming  margin  at  a  time 
when  higher  taxes  are  not  ptopular  cannot 
help  but  Impress  those  of  us  who  must  de- 
termine whether  or  not  our  Federal  mateh- 
ing  dollars  are  being  spent  In  the  public 
interest. 

Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plays  the  dominant  role  in  transit 
development,  we  are  committed  to  an  even 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  to  wateh  developments  in  the  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island  transit  picture.  The 
Providence  area  was  served  by  a  private  bus 
company  which  experienced  great  financial 
difficulties  and  planned  to  cut  service  drasti- 
cally or  possibly  to  eliminate  it  altogether. 
Had  the  latter  event  occurred,  the  capital  and 
principal  city  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
would  have  been  left  without  public  trans- 
portation. Through  separate  Federal  loans 
and  grants,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  pur- 
chased the  bus  company  and  retained  the 
services  of  a  private  management  firm  to 
operate  it.  With  the  aid  of  these  Federal 
funds  more  than  100  new  buses  were  pur- 
chased. Efficiency  of  operations  has  Improved, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  ndlng 
has  actually  Increased.  This  is  truly  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  blending  of  pubUc 
ownership  and  private  management,  an  ex- 
ample which  will  not  go  unnoticed  by  Mem- 
bers of  our  Committee. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Pittsburgh  is  moving 
toward  the  completion  of  final  plans  for  a 
rapid  transit  system.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
these  efforts  will  be  considered  when  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  in  Pittsburgh  Is 
reviewed  by  the  Congress.  Since  you  have  not 
yet  reached  your  final  stage,  it  would  be  well 


to  once  again  stress  the  Importance  of  a  local 
commitment  to  the  development  and  funding 
of  a  rapid  transit  system. 

Plttsbiu-gh's  past  dealings  have  been,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  all  Federal  transit 
developments  to  date,  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Now.  the 
urban  mass  iranspt>rt;uian  program  is  almo.'-t 
certain  to  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  transfer. 
I  sincerely  \\o\->e  that  the  Department  of 
TranRp<->rtJition  will  continue  to  place  great 
stress  on  economic  and  geographic  factors 
which  are  very  import;int  to  the  development 
of  an  urban  iran.'^portation  system.  We  In 
Congress  do  not  expect  that  the  shift  of 
Urban  Transit  to  DOT  will  in  any  way  elim- 
inate the  neces.«;ity  for  appropriate  planning 
considerations  being  Included  In  urban  Uans- 
portation  decisions. 

Having  reviewed  the  past  and  examined 
the  present,  the  urban  mass  transit  question 
of  today  i.s  necessarily  directed  toward  the 
future.  You.  the  representatives  of  metro- 
politan areas,  of  consultant  firms,  of  manu- 
facturing coiniianies,  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  urban  transit  program  We  will  have 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  answer  to  your  question  Is  not  simple. 
Of  course,  regardless  of  how  the  mass  transit 
bill  is  wTltten,  the  relevant  and  important 
factor  as  far  as  you  lU-e  concerned  bolls  down 
to  how  much  money  will  be  available. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  with  you  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  do 
not  see  a  massive  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing In  this  area  as  long  as  we  are  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  iis  long  as  we  are  laced  with  serious  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

I  do  feel  strongly  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  some  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  available,  if  Congress  is  shown 
more  than  paperwork.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  If  there  Is  a  real  and  honest  demand 
on  the  part  of  local  communities  for  transit 
help,  the  Congress  ^*ill  respond. 

In  that  connection.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  rapid  transit  story  has  not  been  told  to 
the  right  people.  The  case  for  urban  transit 
has  been  very  poorly  presented  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  aware  of 
your  point  of  view  and  who  understand  the 
problem  are  a  scarce  commodity.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  any  information  I  have  received  on 
the  subject  has  been  at  my  own  Initiative. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  have  told  me  the 
same  story.  To  achieve  your  goals,  your  tran- 
sit-oriented organizations  simply  must  be- 
come more  effective. 

I  do  not  believe  that  some  improvements 
in  the  Federal  aid  program  are  possible,  even 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  would 
hope  we  could  authorize  the  urban  transit 
program  over  a  longer  period,  such  as  has 
been  done  with  the  Federal  highway  program. 
That  way,  those  of  you  who  must  do  your 
planning  in  advance  can  be  assured  of  some 
continuity. 

By  and  large,  however.  I  can  see  no  way 
around  the  cold  hard  truth  that  local  areas 
win  have  to  assume  the  bulk  of  the  transit 
burden  for  the  immediate  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  I  believe 
in  and  will  continue  to  press  for  an  adequate 
Federal  Government  program  for  intra-clty 
transportation.  Yet  the  time  for  action  is  at 
hand.  We  want  results.  We  are  sure  most  of 
you  would  rather  build  than  talk.  I  hope  I 
can  be  one  man  working  with  you  toward 
that  end. 

REPORTS  BY  COMMITTEES  ON  USE 
OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND 
U.S.  DOLLARS  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, including  several  Interparliamen 


tary  group  reports;  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Committee 
GO  Public  Works,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 


lized by  those  committees  and  groups  in 
1967  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1967 


Name  and  country 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  ot  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Senator  Gordon  Alloti: 

Portugal 

G«f  rruny 

Italy  

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender: 

Iran,    Afghanistan,    Pakistan, 
Nepal,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

Pakistan 

Indie. 

C«yton 

Seoator  Tkonias  H.  Kuctiel: 

South  Vietnam 

Ttialiand 

Dfrr. 

Japaa 

Do 

WastGeimanf... 

Robert  B  Oark: 

Domwican  Repoblie 

Panama 

United  States 

Air  ticket 

Paul  J.  Cotter: 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Vietnam 

I  ndonesia 

Australia.. 

New  Zealand 


Escudo. 
Mark... 

Lira 

Franc. - 
Pound. 


27,931 

"is.ao 


44.00 
53.00  ,' 


128 
15,089 


32.00 
23.77 


12.77 


36.00 


Foreign 
currency 


14, 260 

48 

5,713 

25.94 

39.10 


India, 


Deutsche  mark.... ■- :•- --"I  8.076.82 


International  transportation . . 
Rarley  M  Dirks:  BrazU  and  Chile. 
Joe  L  Gonzales:  France 


Francis  E.  Hewitt: 
Germany 


Rupee -. 

..   .  do 

do 

Piastre.. 

Baht... 

Dollar --- 

Yen 

Dollar 

Deutsche  mark... 

Dominican  dollar.. 

US.  dollar 

do 

Deutsche  mark 

Yen 

New  Taiwan  dollar 
I  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Rupee 

Piastre 

Rupiah  

Australian  dollar.. 
New  Zealand 

pound, 
Indian  rupee 


2,242 


Belgium 

England 

William  A.  Korns: 

Japan 

Taiwaa 

Hong  Hon* 

Vietnam 

Thailand. .- 

Indonesia. 

Philippines 

Gatmaay 

Joseph  T.  McDonnell: 

Great  Britain 

Do.. 

John  E.  Merrlam: 

South  Vietnam.... 

Thailand 

Do.. 

Japan 

Do... 

West  Germany  .. 

James  Minotto: 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Peru 

Chile 

Argentina 

Uruguay... 

Brazil 

Venezuela. 

Trinidad 

Barbados 


827, 99 
'20,075 

74.10 


19.  539 

1,093 

125.  15 

937.48 

0 

10 

40.43 

11,4,0 


40.25 


I 


55.76  i... 


74.10  , 
65i00    .. 
15.00    .. 


54  .28 
27.32 
21.80 

125.25 
0 
24.00 
45.28 
31.36 


39.50 


12.780 

790 

92.00 

686.75 
6,195 
1.647 
28.35 
O 


19.00 
19.07 

ig.'o?' 


39.50 

41.10 

7.00 


35.50 
19.75 
16.03 
91.75 
52.50 
13.50 
31.75 
(') 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivalent   i    Foreign 

or  US.         currency 

currency 


45.00 
1,335.15 


354 

■"  "8,442" 

""'"6,'56i" 
6.10 

"1,433.56 

3.849 

613.16 

20.10 

54.32 

531 

305 

3.00 

0,1 5,-8 

17,451 


French  Iranc  .. 
Deutsche  mark. 


.    ..do. 

Dollar.. 

do. 

do. 


654 


134.  68 


Yen. 

New  Taiwan  dollar 
Hong  Kong  dollar.. 

Piastre 

Baht 

Rupiah 

Peso. — 

Deutsche  mark — 

....do.. 

Pound 

Piastre 

Baht 

Dollar... 

Yen 

Dollar 

Deutsche  mark 

Quetzal 

Balboa 

Sol 

Escudo 

Peso .- 

.do. 


17.688 

550 
403.20 


28.00 
19.20 
33.75 

49.13 

13.75 
83.31 


247 


108.48 

I 
l29/7/"3 

826.09" 
"13,193 


35.54 

36.00  i 
1.710 
1,013.08 
48.960 


27.75 

"36i'35 

'46.16 
36.64 


48.72      1,163.21 
1, 124.  70 


35.64 
36.  UO 
63.92 
195.  94 
192.00 


Dominican  Republic 

JamaKa .  - 

Airline  tickets 

Do 

Long-distance  telephone  and  miscella- 
neous. 
Vorley  M.  Rexioad: 

United  Kingdom 

France.. 

Belgium... 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain... 

Portugal... 

Airline  ticket 

Set  footuotfs  at  end  of  table. 


New  Cruzeiro... 

Bolivar 

B.W 

East  Caribbean 
dollar. 

Escudo 

Pound 

DeLtsche  mark-, 

U.S.  dollar 

.do 


871.36 

■    170 

192 

62 

91.25 
16/16,0 


322.  73 
37,95 

113.00 
36.47 

91.25 
47.53 


6.072 

150 

140.75 

2.360 
222.  80 

61.34 


71/7/4 

3,260 
318.  84 

""3,766 


30.70  i 

31.45 

2.140  j 

,121.82 

47.217 

43.50 

705.95 

134 

142 

48 

92.75 
16,'9/0 


33.45 
a  70 
17.55 

16.87 
3.75 
29.14 
20.00 
10.83 

"l5.'58 


1,981.3 


3,600 


197.72 

27.  63  ; . 

15.  50  : 
19.07  i. 
10.17  I- 
19.07  1. 


600 

29 

7,841.50 

3.010.40 
29/13,'6 


496.53 
12.00 
9.00 
6.00 

110.24 

2,018.70 

9.35 
175.68 


3.00 

'""'23."45' 
'  1,624. 84 

6.10 

"11.' 56' 
358.05 

10.69 
15.34 
3.50 
7.25 
4.50 
2.50 
3.36 
2.16 

2, 333.  02 
550.  00 
236.  65 
282.80 

495. 20 

10.50 

2.00 

.90 

10.00 


24 
4.761 
24.56 

5.50 


6.00 
7.50 
5.68 
15.50 


140.00 

1, 748.  00 

591.00 

834 
74.51 

■"""i,"266 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


14,250 
200 

53,500 
50.50 
76.17 

8, 076. 82 


20.00  185.00 
230. 00  I  3, 083. 15 
100.00         591.00 


I 


5.30 


7.07 
3.62 

"3."  56' 


5.30 
5.75 
14.00 


3,430 
902.50 

'29,'777' 

"6,"  sol 

125.  00 


.  . 


3,380 

180 

32.00 

167.06 

1,944 

348 

3.07 

0 


195.  42 


30.70  I 

31.45  i 

79.70 

216.98 

185.  56 

54.31 

261.46 

29.91 

83.53 

28.24 

92.75 
46.74 


7,112 

6.00 

5.00 

950 

50 

21.277.50 

400 

86.4 

10.00  1 

51.00 

4.00 

10.00 
2/15/0 


29.17 

7.'46' 
1,971.74 

752.41 
55.52 


9.50 


1,777.56 


3,720 
"52 


9.39 

4.50 

5.58 

22.32 

16.47 

2.85 

3.44 

0 


3  199.43 


14.50 
5.00 
2.80 

10.33 


39,548 

2, 676.  60 

269.  25 

1,845.62 

8,670 

2,300 

74.85 

11/19/8 

17,451 


1,124.70 
1,981.30 


102.  85 

250 

28.75 


20/11/5 

170 
220. 30 

"3.'344 


10.77 


5.00 
2.05 
7.35 


56.08 


1.44 
10.71 


31,080 

700 

595. 95 

2,360 

925. 65 

250 

227.  57 

7,841.50 

3.010.40 
240,1  S.-S 

3.430 
1,560.65 


9.40  i      20.237 


6.  00  '  7. 25 

5.  00  '  20. 55 

35. 52  450 

9.67  ,  458.50 
83.50    13,595.50 

5.00  56.00 

32.00  126.29 

2.23  \  216.00 


Pound.. 

Franc. - 

do. 


Mark. 

Lira 

Peseta 

Escudo 

U.S.  dollar. 


41-12-8 

412 

1,241 

296 

51,709 

7.170 

2,114 


" 1 

_  J 

100,  00 

2^3-10 

84.00 

245 

25.00 

763 

74.00 

192 

83.00 

28,097 

103,  00 

5.154 

74.00 

1,250 

70.00 
50.00 
15.00 
48.00 
45.10 
74.20 
43.70 


1-9 

39 

898 

51 
964 

155 
501 


30.00 
2.35 

10.00 

7.85 

1,522.17 

299.  40 


26.60 
8.00 
18.10 
12.75 
11.30 
16.50 
17.40 
707.35 


28.00 
16.00 

18.00 
4/14/1 


7.25 
20.65 
16.82 
88.61 
53.51 
69.91 
46.78 
48.21 
16.47 

9.41 

18.00 
13.37 


79.59 

93.10 

52.50 

2.643.50 

131.150 

100.  350 

1790 

530.00 

413 

130 

212 

40/14/1 


4-3-5 

39 

496 

61 

6,530 

441 

430 


32.30 


10.00  I 

8.00 
10.00 
15.25 
10.60  I 

6.30  i 
14.90 


86-1-8 

735 

3,398 

600 

93,300 

13,920 

4,295 


496.  53 

50,00 

84.27 

11.68 

214.74 

2,018,70 

29.35 
405.  68 
100.  00 

29.07 
43.87 
19.07 
82.71 
19.07 
1, 624.  84 

125.  00 

111.85 

47.50 

358.05 

109.86 
56.91 
46.91 

246.  57 
73.47 
42.85 
83.83 
33.52 

2, 333.  02 
749.  53 
420,  05 
282.  80 

495.20 
86.45 
34,90 
55.00 

86.33 

17.50 

123.  22 

20.00 

45.00 

2.05 

58.18 

1,971.74 

752.41 
672.  57 

29.07 
75.87 
19.  07 
55.21 
19.07 
1,777.55 


79.59 

93.10 

195.96 

511.20 

514.67 

129.22 

662.  97 

118.30 

243.  00 

75.47 

212.  00 

115.59 

,522.17 

229. 40 

32.30 

206.50 

150.00 

68.10 

150.00 

150.00 

200.  00 

150.00 

707.  35 
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Meals  Transportation  Mi5;cellaneous  Tola 


Name  and  country 


Naine  ol  currency 


Lodg  ng 

US,  dollar 
Fore  gn    '   equivalent 
currency         or  U  S 
currency 


Mary  L.  Vaughan:  , 

Japan  T,^"    - 

Taiwan.. New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

Hong  Kong... ■■■      Hong  Kong  dollar 

India - gi'P" 

Vietnam - „'^"f " 

Indonesia ?"''.''•',       h,,,^ 

Australia  .   -      Australian  dollar. 

New  Zealand New  Zealand 

pound. 
International  transportation Indian  rupee 


Foreign 
currency 


'  1 

54,28  ' 

12.780 

27.32 

790 

21.80 

92,00 

125,25 

686  75 

U 

6.195 

24,00 

1.647 

45.28 

28,35 

31,36 

(-) 

U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


35.50 

19  75 


Total. 


3,  550.  94 


15  03 
91,75 
52,50 
13,50 
31,75 
(-) 


2,739.25 


Foreign 
currency 


3.849 

■B13  60 

20,  10 

54  32 

531 

305 

3,00 

0  158 

17.451 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


10  69 

15  34 

3,50 
7  25 
4  50 
2,50 
3  36 
.■'  15 

2,333,02 

18.619  22 


foreign 
currency 


3. 380 

180 

32  iiu 

167  l« 

19  44 

348 

3  U7 
U 


U  S   dollor 

equiva'en 

or  U  5 

currency 


U  S  dollai 
foreign  equiv.ilen: 
currency  oi  U  S 

cur^e^cy 


9  39         39, 548 

4  V'      2.676  60 


22,3? 
16  47 

?  85 

3  44 

U 


I 


.•'69  25 

.845  6? 

8.670 

2.300 

74  85 

11  19  8 

17.451 


I       1,404.32 

I 


l-fl  86 

66  91 

46  91 

:'46  :,7 

;.1  47 

4.-  85 

83  63 

33  52 

2.  333  Ci2 

26,313  73 


I  Hotel  in  Indonesia  refused  to  accept  local  currency  in  payment  ol  lodgings, 
-In  hotel  bill. 


See  the  lollowing  table: 
Per  diem,  11  days  at  $16 
Miscellaneous 


RECAPITULATION 


Total 


Foreign  currency  (US,  dollar  equivalent).   . 

Appropriated  funds— Government  department: 

Department  ot  Defense    

State  Department      

National  Science  Foundation 

AID. - -- 


Subtotal. 


$176 

23 

53 

199 

53 

Amount 

524.135 

17 

959  98 

421,05 

749  53 

48  M 

2.178 

56 

26.313 

73 

Total. 


March  15,  1968. 


Carl  Hayden. 
Cliairvian.  CorriJniltce  on  Appropriations. 
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Lodging 


Meab 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Senator  Stuart  Symington:  „    .    ,.         , 

Germany Deutsche  mark 


Hawaii 

Thailand 

Laos  .- 

South  Vietnam 

Guam 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Israel 

Spam 


Dollar 

Baht 

Kip 

Piastre 

Dollar 

Egyptian  pound. 
Israeli  pound. . . 

Peseta.. 

Dollar 

Yen 

Baht  

Piastre 

Kip...   

Pound 

Drachma 

Lira 


Japan - 

Thailand 

Vietnam - 

Laos --- 

Israel 

G  reece — 

Italy. „       _ 

England... Pound 

Germany        Deutsche  mark  — 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon: 

France f'^nc 

Hawaii Dollar... 

Japan Ve"  -  - 

Korea.  """  

Taiwan Yuan 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Thailand -    Baht. 

Laos..-. yP --- 

Vietnam --•    Piastre.... 

Israel. Pound    

Germany .-    Deutsche  mark... 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young: 

San  Juan  St.  Thomas 

France Franc. 

Ba rbados  Puerto  Rico Dollar 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre: 


Foreign 
currency 


2,500 


37.50 


10, 800 

620 

2,950 

"'"'540 

840 

12,500 

23 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


240,  00 
122.  00 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

orU  S 

currency 


12.50 


30.00 

30.  CO 
25.  00 

180.  00 
28.  00 
20.00 
70,00 


1,500 
20,250 


32.50 
30.00 


150,00 
73,00 
40,  18 


58,00 
10,00 


foreign 

currency 


6.  848.  5 


25.00 
100,49 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


1,716,44 
10,00 


foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


U  S  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


.16,  00 
33,50 


34.  50 


25  00 


10.000 

723 

3.540 

150 

605 

12,500 

19 

540,  50 

""360 

2,676 

890 

129.00 

803.  00 


130.70 
15,60 
1,00 
10,00 
22.28 
22.45 
39.00 


261.00 


763. 90 


Japan. 


Yen. 


Hong  Kong Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Thailand gaht 

Vietnam Piastre 

Netherlands Guilder 

Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster: 

Israel -- t"'"!'' -,:-■-■  u  " 

West  Germany Deutsche  mark... 


8.650 
183.60 
540.00 

2,575 


74.57 


145.96 
152.78 
93.15 

24.06 
38.89 
26.25 
21.82 


588,  00 

7.200 

9.356 

2,000 

230 

737.95 

20.  000 

3.540 

79.00 


565, 00 

15. 

120 

17S 

36 

417 

10 

3. 

540 

120 


"3006 '."'..'. ^•*0'^ 

35  00       '1< 

30  00   ,.  ...-|.. «.710 

' 10.000 

50  00    483,93     161  31  60 

20  00  605 

?q'O0  6.  ^'00 

50,00     6,3,9      17  13  6 
7,148.80    1.786.75 

120  00  3  314  00     672,43  241. -52 

10  00  10-00 

20  00  4  879,00      13,55  10,440 

35  00  2.141       8,00  --,883 

50,00    ,    .  - •■!  3 

40.00 '-\l 

35  (,0  'o-" 

45:00  ::;:::;: io-^« 

30,00  2  859 

20  00     ^^'^^ 

7.767,60    1.941.41 

99.45  199,00 

113.00   3.137.50     633,45 

42.15   ..  ...     264,00 

42.00   ...' 

38.00 

20,27 

30.  00  . 

6.738.42    1.863.43 

40  00    268, 47      89, 49 
4,203    1.005,50 


1.67 


46  00 


20.00 
15.00 

20,00 

■to  00 
20,00 

:o  00 
:o,  00 
;a  00 
14  00 


6.848,6 

4,034,5 
20, 250 


82,  50 
167,99 


27,000 

1.757 

U.200 

10.000 

1.233,93 

2.  050 

31.200 

54  3,  9 

7.  148,80 


.716  44 

400,00 

196,67 

40.18 


■i5  00 
56  00 

20,06 
75,00 
85.00 
95.00 
;'0,  00 
411,31 
68.00 
50  00 
151  23 
.786  75 


49  30  4,784,02      972.43 

7  00  42.60 

29  00  63,  55 

22  00  75,00 

27  72  100,00 

37,55   100.00 

8.00    82.00 

20.00   ■      60.00 

24,23   " ^4" 

5  43  100.00 
7.76750     1.941,4! 


50 

50 

494, 

91 

165.00 

33, 

00 

4.631.40 

932 

24 

28 

00 

427, 

30 

25  720 

71 

45 

49.500 

137 

51 

333,09 

70 

56 

696  05 

147 

46 

354  60 

17 

?4 

1.311.90 

63 

12  385 

104 

67 

18.500 

156 

49 

6.738,42 

1.863 

43 

130 

43 

34 

518  47 

172 

83 

4.203 

I.  005,  50 

7670 
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Name  and  countiy 


Name  ot  carrener 


Lodging 


Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd: 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan - 


Netherlandj.- - 

Senator  John  G.  Tower: 

Netherlands -- 

Germany.. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson: 

Germany. 

Spain 

England .-- 

Netherlands 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick; 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Japan - 

Hong  Kong 

Germany 

Maj.  John  F.  Huppertz: 

Germany 

Spsltr..... 

Emlend.. -- 

Netherlands 

Col.  J.  0  McFalls.  Jr.: 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Germany 

Republic  Vietnam 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

West  Germany 

Capt.  George  Cassell: 

Japan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Laos 

Israel 

Greece 

Italy -- 

England 

Germany.. 

LL  Col.  Scott  G.  Smith: 

Germany 

USA(CONUS) 

Hawaii.. 

Guam. 

Thailand. 


Piastre 

Baht 

Dollar  .,       - 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Guilder 


...do . 

Deutsche  mark. 


do 

Peseta.. 

Pound.. 
Guilder 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign    \    equivalent 
currency  J      or  U  S. 
I     CLrrency 


1, 430. 80 

137.15 

1, 344. 40 


180.  75 

240 
16.14.5 


10,891.00 
69.56         754.21 

24  12  85.00 

33.60         545.00 


91.49 
36.78 
14.90 
13.62 


45.19 

4.00 
45.81 


79.10 


Piastre 

Baht 

Yen      

Hong  Kong  dollar. 
Deutsche  ntiark... 


594.00 
17,260 
280.  00 


28.88 
47,94 

48.87 


8260 
744,  00 
30,  900 
120  45 


Deutsche  mark. 

Peseta 

Pound... 

Guilder 


206.75 

360 

23.  1.  1 


51,69 

6,00 

64,55 


173,70 

810 

13,18.3 


Piastre. 

Baht... 

Dollar 

Yen 

Deutsche  mark... 

Piastre 

Rupiah 

Baht      

Hong  Kong  dollar. 
Deutsche  mark... 


Yen 

Baht 

Piastre. 

Kip 

Pound 

Drachma 

Lira 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark. 


686 
338.  07 
15,433 

"5,400' 


33.35 
59.00 
42.87 

'45.'76 


2, 802.  5 
775.  90 
226.11 
25,365 

"'"4,756 


Deutsche  mark. 

Dollar 

....do 

....do .- 


1,200 
577 


10,800 

620 

2,95U 


540 

840 

12,500 

23 


58.37 
99.31 


30  00 
30.00 
25.00 


180.  00 
28.00 
20.  00 
70.00 


400 
183 


10,000 

723 

3,540 


19.77 
"4,76 


70,00 
36,  17 
85,83 
21,02 


236. 00 
123.  42 

"100.00 

6, 265.  59 

6,871.12 
7, 772.  80 


2, 935.  80 


43.43 
13.50 
38.95 


23.75 
37.72 
39.46 
70.46 

40.25" 


57,30 
7,  530.  00 

40,10 

110 

2,9,3 

2, 935.  80 


150 

605 

12,500 

19 


19.41 
31.49 


30,00 
35,00 

30.00 


92.56 

57.30 

1,080 

7,  473.  52 

1,100 


105 

70.85 

7,841.60 


50.00 
20.00 
20.00 
50.00 


Laos 

South  Vietnam. 


UAR. 


Israel. 
Spam.. 


Col.  Paul  B.  Henley: 

Israel 

England 

West  Germany.- 

LL  Col.  George  L  Withey; 
Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Netherlands 

Col,  Woodburn  J.  Mickel: 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Netherlands, 

Robert  M,  Neal: 

Japan 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong.. 

Taiwan 


Lt 


Germany. 

James  T.  Kendall: 

Japan 

South  Vietnam. 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan.. , 


Baht 

Dollar 

Kid   , , , 

Piastre 

Dollar 

Egyptian  pound. 

Dollar.. 

Israeli  pound 

Peseta 

Dollar 


Pound 

do 

Deutsche  mark. 


Yen --- 

Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Baht. 

Piastre. -- 

Guilder. 


Piastre 

Baht... 

Dollar... -.- 

New  Taiwan  dollar. 
Guilder 


Yen 

Piastre 

Baht 

Hong  Kong  dolla 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark. 


2, 799.  5 


24.68 


37.50 
24.90 


183.00 
6. 00.  0 


8.560 
183.60 
540.  00 

2,575 


74.88  ' 

4.00    

135.  UO  I     4,200.0 


45.00 


12.50 
41.60 


61.00 
16.75 


24.06 
38.89 
26.25 
21.82 


1,101.80 

139.90 

1,274.80 


7,515 


691 

310 
892 


53.56 
24,55 
31,87 


9,445 
"30."35 


30.00 
3,090 


222.  00 
14.10.0 


15.120 

179.36 

417.10 

3,540 


20.87 


33.50 

53.66 
22.30 


10,126.00 
893.  00 
165.  00 
190.00 


18,  540 

15,930 

1,111 

441 

1,448 


49.85 
8.60 

205. 00 
6.00 

'"80."  66 

""55."  00 


10.00 
51.60 


74.00 
40.40 


42.00 
38.00 
20  27 

30.  00 


85.82 

43.41 

28.95 

4.75 


51.50 
135.00 
54,  CO 
76.40 
36.20 


Germany 

Samuel  R.  Shaw: 

Japan 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong... 
Taiwan 


Yen.... 

Piastre.. 

Baht.... 

Hong  Kong  dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

collar, 
Deutsche  mark... 


12,  460 


34,60 


998.  00 

520.  02 

1,349.00 


48,50 
90.00 
33.73 


16,200 
20,090 
723.  00 
346. 68 
1,080.00 


45.00 
170.30 
35.14 
60.00 
27.00 


2.01 
6.00 


2.50 

1,  736. 10 

1,900.  ?0 
1,942.71 


815.50 


1000 
1,  895.  29 

10  02 

1.83 

6,90 

815,50 


4,50 

1000 

3.00 

1,882.50 

9.32 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


1,  383. 00 

220.  57 

26.25 

665.00 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total 


0. 18.  3 


844.00 
49,  uO 
1,740 
24,75 


59,60 
'9.'i6.'3" 


354 
82.28 


5.10 

11.96 

1, 959. 91 


5,  434.  00 


6. 848. 6 


200.0 


2,351 
'"7."67 


7.11.3 
3,647 


6,738.42 

1,440.  do 

339.43 

37.60 

140.00 

5,265.59 


Germany. 


Yen.. 

Piastre 

Baht 

Hong  Kong  dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark... 


7,515 

'""691 

310 
1,320 


20.87 

"33.'60 
53.55 

33.00 


18,  835 
21,240 

1,191 
597. 36 

1,910 


52.32 
180.00 

57.90 
103.35 

47.75 


7,454 

2,340 
1,652 
71.99 
72,10 
160.  00 

7, 454.  00 

3.351 
2,360 

216 
75.14 

160 


1,358.16 


720 

'650 

400 

50 


5,400 
414 

4.710 

10,000 

50 

505 

6,200 

6 


1,716.44 
8.00 


9.00 


20.00 
36.80 
13.95 


21.14 
872.50 


1,863.43 

12.20 

15.50 

6.15 

3.50 

1,736.10 

8.13 
11.62 
11.00 
11.24 

6.40 

1,863.03 

6.50 
14.00 

3.50 
12.50 

4.00 

1,863.03 

9.31 
20.00 
10.50 
13.00 

4.00 


20,250 
7,249 


235.  00 
15.06.6 


25,720 
333,  09 
354,80 
12,385 


3.394,00 

226,27 

39,00 

270,00 


1 


7,454  i      1,863.03 


4,320 

3.599 

522 

139 

304 


3,000 
5,158 

216.11 
216.95 

320. 00 


6,040 
3,068 

165 
173.  40 

200 


12.52 

10.71 

3.75 

16.63 


Foreign 
currency 


2.55 


7.15 
2.38 
4.84 
4,32 


14,90 


26,54 


2.00 

"5.52 
2.23 
2.44 


15.00 
20.00 

40,00 
20,00 
20,00 
20.00 
10.00 
14.00 


12,510,00 

2,  529.  00 

248.  40 

2,  654.  40 

6, 265.  59 

5,871.12 
7, 772. 80 

259.  85 

240 

19.  6.  8 

2,  935.  80 

9104 

1387 

49. 900 

482.  50 

7,  530.  00 

480,  15 

1280 

48,16,11 

2, 935.  80 

3,156.5 

1,636.74 

621.48 

42, 598 

7,473.52 

11,900 

400 

1.755 

830.  85 

7,841.60 

27, 000 
1,757 

11,200 

10,000 

750 

2,050 

31,200 

48 

5,434,00 

6, 848, 6 


44,90 

40  33 

8.00 


2.00 
40.18 
61.40 

6.50 


3.00 


1.00 


78.34 
42.85 


71.45 

70.56 

17.24 

104.67 


7, 199. 5 


20,250 
19,  045 


62,70 


57,50 
5,580 


28,75 

11,00 
7,00 
5,75 


12,00 
30  50 
25,40 
24.05 
7.60 


8.40 
43.70 
10.51 
37.50 
8.00 


16.50 
26.00 

8.00 
3a  00 

5.00 


640.  00 

43.07.9 

3,647 

49.500 
696.  05 

1.311.90 
18.500 

5,738.42 

14,  960,  00 
2.  560,  50 
381,50 
1.874,80 
5, 265.  59 

33.302 
20,900 

2.550 
955 

2,900 

7,454 

34,000 
26. 900 

2,009.10 
1.155.75 

2,909.00 

7,454 

35,741 

26, 668 

2,263 

1,156 

3,590 

7,454 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


106,1,-' 

123,  lb 

42,77 

66,  35 

1.736,1] 

1.900,;  i 
1,942,  ,1 

54.9'; 

4.1  I 

54,  U 

815,  tJ 

77,15 

67,  4i 
138,61 

84,11 
1,  895,  29 

120  C4 

21,33 

137,  C4 

815.50 


26.75 

79.57 

..108,45 

118,33 

1,882,  ;,i 

100,85 

2,23 

85,32 

142.76 

1,959.91 


75,  00 

85,  LO 

95,  uO 

20,00 

250, 10 

68,00 

50.  00 

134,00 

1,358,  15 

1,715,44 

44,  90 

173,06 

20  60 

350,  to 

8,00 

40.13 

161-4) 

43,30 

113.95 

3,  C3 

22,!)'] 

93,20 

1,33 

213,34 
121,14 
872,63 

137,51 

147,46 

53,77 

156,77 

1,863,43 


126,73 
124,47 
66,65 
46,87 
1,736,13 

92,53 
177,12 
124,03 
165,35 

72, 50 

1,863,03 

94,50 
228,  03 

97,65 
200,  00 

72,73 

1, 863.  03 

99.00 
226.  00 
110.00 
200.00 

89.75 

1,863.03 
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Continued 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transport  rtion 


Misceiisneous 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot   urrency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  collrr 

equivalpnt 

<.r  U  b 

currency 


1  ^regn 
currency 


tverette  L   Harper: 

Japan 

Vietnam- 

Thailand 

Hong  l<ong 

Republic  ot  China. 


Germany,   

Thomas  L  Hopper: 

Japan     -    

South  Vietnam 

Thail.md 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan     . 


Germany 
Capt   John  A   Davenport: 
Korea 
Tai.van ,. 


Hong  Kcng 

Thailand - 

Vietnam — . 

lielheHands 

Ben  J   Gilleas: 

Japan        

Hong  Kong.. -. 

Vietnam 

Germ.iny  

Stuart  P  French: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Germany 

Robert  J,  Dunn: 

Japan  -     

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam- 

Germany     

Cordon  R   West: 

Japan 

Korea  

Taiwan     

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Laos  

Vietnam 

Israel      - 

Germany 

James  R-  Brower: 

Japan-       -    

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Germany -- 

Taiwan 

Charles  B.  Kirbcr:  Germany. 


Yen  .  

Piastre  

Baht      .- 

Hong  Kong  dnilar 

tievi  l.iiwan 

dollar 
Deutsche  mark 

Yen  -       -.   -. 

piastre .      

baht     

Hong  Kong  dollar- 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark  . 

V.on 

Uev.  Taiv.an 

dollar 
Hong  Kong  dollar 
Baht 
Piastre 
Guilder 


7,315 

591 

3111 
1,449 


8,076 


717 

293 

,346 


39 


Yen 

Drttof 

Piastre , 

Deutsche  matli 

Yen 

Dollar      - 

Piastre 
Deutsche  mark. 


712 
1.140 
5,300 


16. 120 

616.60 


?1  440 
603.75 


20  E7 

33.60 
53,65 
36  23 


24.  10 

35,"  b3 
bJ,69 
31,  15 


32.00  ! 
44.00 

49.  00 
55.00 
45.00 


18 

828 

13 

■jH 

/4il 

35? 

I 

380 

17,614 

17,  7.IU 

7?ii 

4J6 

1,6% 


11.400 

2,015 


U  S  dollar 

cquu'  lent 
or  U  S. 
currency 


52,  30 
132  00 
36,  UO 
61,10 
34,50 


4H  90 

1 53,  Od 

35,00 

70.23 

4.'  43 


foreign 
currency 


2.664 

1.U62 

t? 

46 

240 

7,454 


U  S  dollar 

oquiv.ii*-nt 
o(  US 
currency 


7  40 
9.00 
3.00 
8,00 
5,00 

1,S63,03 


Foip  gn 
currency 


7.715 

5,428 

317 

164 


US  dollar 

eq   iv.nent 
or  US 
urrency 


21,43 
46.00 
15,40 
28  35 
15.27 


lota 

'  US  dollar 
Foreig''  equiva  r-nt 
urrency  nr  U  S 

currency 


42,00 
61,00 


410 

70,00 

1,340 

65,  00 

lO.UOO 

85.00 

?.  3411 

6  50 

5.380 

14  94 

1,888 

16-00 

4,512 

38.24 

82 

14.18 

132 

22.84 

256 

6.40 

472 

11.80 

7,454,  UO 

1,363.03 

1,620 

6.00 

1,200 

4.48 

360 

9.00 

130 

4.50 

41 

7.00 

43 

7.47 

206 

moo 

171 

8.33 

1,180 

10.00 

1.180 

10.00 

6.871,12 

1,882.50 

44.80         13.500  I 

108.30  I      775.20  ] 

23.423  I 


59.  00 
105.00 


Yen 

Dollar 

Piastre         

Deutic'iie  mark. 


16.120 

623 

5.900 


44.  80 

115.  OU 
50.00 


2?, 680 
799.35 
23.423 


5.380 
925.  50 
23.000 


37.50 
136  00 

13150 


63  03 
139,  LO 
198,5'] 


14.92 

!56.  LQ 
195,  LO 


69,00  ' 

590 
7,454 

4  140 
C9.  00 
1,062 
7,454 


185  I 
590  I 

434 


12,00 

5  ('1 
1,876  16 

11,50 
12,00 

9,00 
1,876  16 


30,00 

5,  OO 
.876,  16 


2,880 
310,65 

4,897 


2,700 

270.25 

5,015 


36,720  , 
22. 100  I 

1,S!0 
872 

3,6811 

7,454 

34,000 
24,100 

1.457 
913 

3.670 

7.454.00 

22.606 
4.294 

766 

2.857 

17.660 

6,871.12 


8,  no  '      32.500 

54,50  '  1,70?  45 

41,50  I      28,910 

7.454 


7.50 
47,00 
42,  50 


49,00 


50,760 

1.74?  25 

29,500 

/.464 

21,500  1 
2,023.50  I 

29,490  I 
7. 450.  00  ' 


Yen 

Won .., 

Yuan 

Dollar 

Baht , 

Kip... 

Piastre 

Lira         - 

Deutsche  mark. 


360  ' 
535  ' 
£80 
69 
802 

"354"  I ' 
109  I 


1,00  I 

?,  00  I 

22,  00 

12.  CO  I 

39.  00  ' 

3.00 

31.  00  I 


5.400  I 
1.0G9 

1.300 

230  1 

738 

20.000 

5.900 

137 


15.00 
4,  00 
30,00  1. 
40,  UO  I 
35,00 
40,00  < 
■•13,(3 
39,00  ' 


1 

'_[ 

"1 

1 

1.,.. ... 

1 

1 

8,458,80'       ?,  114  17 

Yen      - 

Piastre 

Baht 

Dollar    

Deutsche  mark     . 
Lew  Taiy/an  dollar. 
Deutsche  n;,irk 


98.70 


734  I 

355 

1,235 

433.60 


27,40  18.410 

18,L80 

35. 70  975 

62. 10  ■  420 


30.90 

103.  40 


1.626 

872,00 


51,20 

153,27 

47.40 

72.35 

46.76' 

;i3. 00 


i3.  2j  1 
1,582  ! 
230  1 
84  ' 
7.454 
480 
,  333,  6'J 


6  43 
13,30 
11.10 
14,30 
,  863.  03 
12.00 
308.  40 


l.SOO 

■""'200 

167 

165 

10,000 

2.832 

105 


4,640 

3.738 

430 

118 

"   '280 
120,00 


5.00 

7.560 



1.669 

5.00 

2,280 

29.00 

465.75 

8.00 

1.705 

20.00 

30,000 

24  00 

9,110 

30,00 

350 

8.  458.  80 

13.40 
31.65 
20.70 
20.50 

'7.66" 
30.00 


35, 440 

23,400 

2,369 

977 

7.454 

1,522 

.  659,  2  J 


102,00 
187,00 

88,  LO 
151,00 

92,(0 

1,863,  L  3 

94  44 

2!J4.  ..'4 
7(.i,  83 

157.94 
'.1   11 

1.863.    3 

£4,43 
108  50 

133,47 

138,33 

150.00 

1.882.53 

90.  30 

310.80 

245.(0 

1,876,15 

141,00 

303.  00 

250.  CO 

1.876,16 

59.7? 

353  1.0 

250,  LO 

1,875,  15 

21, LO 
6,  li') 

81. '0 
82.00 
60. 00 

77,(/) 

100.  (.) 

2,114  17 

98,45 
198  5,' 

!;4.  83 

169.23 

1,863J  ) 

9  i  0  ) 

664, 83 


Tola,, 


272,51 


7,  333,  99 


52.713,58 


2.842.63 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  Department: 

Air  Force 

Navy 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


68. 163,  31 

Amoun* 

66.  5?/,:'4 

713.85 
922.31 

1,636.67 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 


Name  and  country 


Mike  Mansfield: 

Philippines.. 1  Peso 

Hong  Kong ---I  Hong  Kong  do 

Japan 1  Yen...^ 

Germany '  Deutsche  mark 

Albert  Gore:  I 

Israel  . I  Icraeli  pound, 

Jordan -I  Jordan  dinar. 

Lebanon Lebanon  pound. 

Germany Deutsche  mark.. 

Switzerland --,  Swiss  franc 

Bourke  B.  Hickentooper:  I 

Argentina.- Peso 

Paraguay Guarani 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


RlCH,^RD  B,  RrsSELL, 

Chairman.  Comm-.ttcr  on  Armrd  Scrvicef. 


LLC,  :,! 


27.23 

96.27 

32.09 

427. 57 

72.99 

.405 

1.14 

37.865 

33  65 

40.27 

12.50 

193.32 

1.357.37  1. 

5.551.76 

104.35  1 

137.90 

21  91 

678.25 

u  S  dollar 
foreign  'qiiivalent 
-u'lency  or  U  S 

currency 


100.00 

200.  L ) 

527.  IJ 

1932,11 

142,53 
106  30 
60  13 
11.397  f.9 
167.69 


20.00        391.11 

26.00      1.152.00 

35.10  1     189.756 

3.730 


29,498 
1,650 


163.74 
26.00 


65,495 
567 


257. 33 
4.50 


9.509 
357 


,50  I 
2.83  I 


145,590 
5,  850  ' 


589,  57 
46,43 
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Name  and  countiy 


Frank  Carlson: 

Germany 

Japan.. 

Vietnam... 

Clifford  P.  Case: 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Germany - 

United  Stales 

Pat  Holt: 

Mexico 

Norvill  Jones: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Germany 

James  G.  Lowenstein: 

Japan 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

hmlia.   .1--- 

Korea „. 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom.. 

France 

Germany 

William  B.  Bader: 

Israel — 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Germany. 

Switzerland 

Frank  Valeo: 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

.    Taiwan 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalen' 

or  US 

currency 


i-oreign 
curren:y 


U.S.  dollar 
equivaieni 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
:urrency 


Deutsche  mark 

Yen... - 

Piastre. 

Yen --.- 

New  Taiwan  dollar. 
Hong  Kong  dollar 

Piastre.   

Baht 

Rupiah 

Peso . 

Deutsche  mark 

Dollar..  


10,  iOO 

17,688 

550 
4C3.  20 


89.00 

49.13 
13.75 
83.31 


108.  48 


27.75 


2,000 
1,650 

2,712 

150 

140.75 


7.718.40 
5.  56  I  4,  094.  00 
13.97 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,942.71 
11.37 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign    '   equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 
currency 


11.70 


Peso. 


Yen . 

Hong  Kong  dollar.. 
Deutsche  mark 


590.00 


25.920 
242.80 


31.20 

47,24      1,439.65 


7.54 

3.75 

29.14 


3,600 


600 


3.00  I  29 

7,841.60 

20.00  ' --.. 


115.26     2,747.35 


10.00 


29.17 


7.40 
1,971.74 


360 


52 

2,840 

102.  85 

250 

28.75 


1.00 


10.77 

24.07 

5.00 

2.05 

7.35 


Foreign 
currency 


11.80 


7,718.40 

6, 094.  00 

12,150 

24.360 

700 

595. 95 

2.840 

702.  85 

250 

177.93 

7,841.60 


72.00 
40.00 


16,200 
109.26 


45.00 
18.00 


Yen 

Piastre 

Baht 

Rupee 

Won.... 

Peso 

Hong  Kong  dollar.. 
New  Taiwan  dollar. 

3elgium  Iranc 

POijnd 

Franc 

Deutsci.e  mark 


Israeli  poi.nd 

Jordania.i  dinar.. 
Lebanon  pound... 
Deutsche  mark... 
Swiss  Iranc 


37,980 

20,™ 

1,727.88 

6,'247.'80" 
144.24 
499.  39 
1.650.00 
5,  557.  44 
42.1.9 
732.55 
120.  00 

99.00 
3,350 


105.  50 
170.00 
84.00 

23.40 
35.90 

86.70 
41,25 
112.00 
101.  DO 
149.  50 
30.00 

33.00 
9.40 


Germany. 

Richard  S.  Weinert: 
United  States... 
Colombia 


Peso.     . 

Hong  <ong  dollar. 

Yen 

N';w  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark... 


80.00 

328.  36 

,255.68 

47,520 

840 


18.52 

84.00 

218.00 
132.00 
21.00 


36,254 

5,650 

367.  38 

i6."364.'94" 
139.47 
188.  18 
745.  20 
4,  465.  80 
41.5,1 
458.15 
176.00 

114.00 

.400 

40.27 

'     '38.35' 

199.  36 
385.92 
42.480 


100.72 
47.88 
17.86 

38.' 82' 
35.68 
32.67 
18.63 
90.00 
99.00 
93.50 


3,600 
30.35 
7,473 

2,520 


219.% 

10.00 

5.00 

1,882.50 

7.00 


838.  00 

12.740 
182. 10 


67.09      5,615.00 


35.40 
30.00 


2,381.76 
6.5.0 
176.40 
44.00    18,906.15 


38.00 

1.12 

12.50 

"8.' 88" 

51.00 

67.00 

118.00 

22.00 


81.70 

26.  000 

72.50 

5, 435. 40 


48.00 

15.00 

35.00 

4,739.72 

27.23 

72.99 

22.64 

1,368.08 


14, 040 

6,490 

636. 23 

45 

,  005. 00 

58.64 

91.93 

400.00 


39.00 
55.00 
30.93 
4.62 
15.00 
15.00 
15.96 
10.00 


9.11.6 
176.40 
60.00 

112.50 
.405 


1 


23.00 
36.00 
15.00 

37.50 
1.14 


7,200 


I 


Dollar. 
Peso.. 


4.646 


285. 91 


4,230 


7,112 


260.31 


915 


Total. 


2,  548.  82 


1,904.97 


20.00 


1,777.56 


475. 00 
56.31 


21.21 

58.64 

86.40 

10,800 

280 


2,840 


4.91 

15.00 

15.00 

30.00 

7.00 


58, 460 
564.51 
7,473 

90, 794 

32.200 

2,731.49 

45 

20,617.74 

342.  35 

779.  50 

2, 795.  20 

12,405.00 

98.  7.  4 

1,543.50 

19,262.16 

407. 20 

30. 155 

112.77 

5,435.40 

1      139. 56 

I      586. 36 

1,728.00 

108,  000 

2,000 

7,112 


8.25 
174.  77 


12,531 


17,926.01 


947.  58 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


'1,942,71 

15.93 

102.97 

57  67 

17.50 

123.22 

24.07 

34.17 

2.05 

45.50 

1  1,971.74 

63,00 

449.  55 

152.  40 

93.00 

■1,882.50 

252.22 

272,  88 

132.79 

4.62 

77.22 

87.58 

135.33 

69.88 

250.  00 

238. 00 

315.00 

1 4,  828.  72 

135.  73 

84.65 

35.14 

11,368.08 

32.31 

150.00 

300. 00 

300.  00 

50.00 

'1,777.56 

484.25 
777.30 


23, 427.  48 


'German  Deutsche  maik  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  countries  visited. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U,:!.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds,  .>.  Res.  67 


Amount 
22, 880.  23 

547.25 


Total 

March  8,  1968. 


23,427,48 

J.   W.    FtJLBBIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Lira. 


Gordon  Allott: 

Portugal.. Escudo. 

Spain... Peseta., 

Italy - ■--      Lira.  . 

Wallace  F.  Bennett: 

Portugal.. Escudo. 

Spain.. Peseta. 

Phihp  A.  Hart: 

Portugal ---- Escudo. 

Spam - - Peseta. 

Switzerland Franc. . 

United  Kingdom ..      Pound.. 

Ernest  L.  Hollings: 

Italy - 

B,  Everett  Jordan: 

Portugal - 

Spam - 

Len  B.  Jordan:  Italy 

Thomas  H.  KOchel: 

Portugal 

Spain 

Frank  Moss:  Italy... 

Hugh  Scott: 

United  States-United  Kingdom... U.S.  dollar. 

Portugal Escudo... - 

Spain  (Netherlands) Peseta 

John  Sparkman: 

United  States-United  Kingdom.. Guilder.... 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Portugal Escudo.... 

Spain Peseta.... 


1.470.40 
7,000 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


51,60 
119.00 


Foreign 
currency 


367.  40 
5,735 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


13.00 
97.20 


1,357.20 

7,000 

882. 20 
5,600 

230.  00 
7.5.0 


47.65 

119.00 

31.00 
95.00 
54.12 
20.30 


125.60 
5,445 

,  285.  00 

1,927 

23.30 

18.3 


4.35 
92.28 

45.00 

32.65 

5.48 

2.55 


I 


Escudo. 
Peseta. 
Lira 

Escudo- 
Peseta. 
Lira 


1,357.20 
7,000 


1,357.20 

7,000 


47.65 
119.00 


47.65 
119.00 


1,357.20 
7,000 


47.65 

119,00 


223.  50 
7,317 


611.90 
6,865 


56.60 
4,595 


7.97 
126.15 


21.20 
116.35 


1.90 
78.22 


573.60 

1,395 

10,000 

573. 60 
1,165 

573. 60 
160 

508.  00 
2.1 

10,000 

573.60 

55.00 

12,000 

573. 60 

1,500 

19,000 


591.80 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


20.00 
23.64 
15.18 

20.00 
19.75 

20.00 

2.71 

119.52 

.30 

16.18 

20.00 

.93 

19.42 

20.00 
25.42 
30.76 


;   U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency 


2, 420. 40 
14,130 
10,000 

2, 074. 40 
13,610 

2, 740.  00 

7,687 

751.30 

8.5.4 

10,000 

2, 159.  30 
14,372 
12,000 

2,542.70 
15,365 
19,000 


573. 60 
1,305 


20.00 
22.12 


1,470.40 
7,000 


51.60 
119.00 


1.12.3 

720.50 

6,34j 


4.75 
25.20 
107.54 


2,747.00 


761. 15 


573.60 
5,121 


20.00 
86.79 


1,987.40 
12,900 

2,747.00 
1.12.3 

2, 764. 50 
18,466 


84.60 

239.  84 

16.18 

72.00 
231.03 

96.00 
130.  37 
179.12 

23.15 

16.18 

75.62 

246.08 

19.42 

88.85 

260. 77 
30.75 

591.80 

69.55 

219.34 

761.15 

4.75 

%.80 

313.  33 
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N'lscei  aiieou^j  i 


Jransportalion 


14.  10,0 


Escudo i  1,220.00 

Peseta 4,200 


42.00 
70.00 


4;,  BO 


1,014.00 
4,920 


51.  6  J 
282.08 


4,800 


472,80 


Ralph  Yarborough: 
Portugal   .-  - 
Spain   . 
V.'illiam  Gleysteen; 

Portugal 

Spain  .. 

United  States-Switzerland 
Switzerland     . , 
Delegation  expenses: 

Meals: 

Switzerland. . , . 
United  Kingdom. 
Milrae  E,  Jensen: 

Portugal 

Spam -  - 

Delegation  expense: 

Car  hire,  Portugal.. Escudo 

Car  hire,  Spain Peseta. 

Meals,  Spam  ' do 

Office  expense,  Spam.. 

Darren  SL  Claire:  \  r      ^  <  ,  ,1^  ,n 

Portugal Escudo 1  1,470.40 

Delegation  expenses,  Portugal: 

Hotel  office.- ' clo 

Communications do 

Meals - -do 

Embassy  reception Escudo. ., 

U,S   dollar 

Carhire -      Escudo ' -. 

Gratuities do ' 

U,S,  dollar.. 

Miscellaneous Escudo... —  .. 

Spam --.- Peseta.... 7,000 

Delegation  expenses,  Spam:  '       , ,  ,  .„ 

Hotel  office do. ..-.       14,140 

Communications ...do. '  I'i'iia 

Meals -- - do ; '3.659 

Carhire do | 

Newspapers.. ! do 

Supplies do..., 

U.S.  dollar 

Conversion  costs.. 

Fees I  Peseta... 

Gratuities | do.... 

Miscellaneous.. ! do — 

Italy.... Lira 

Delegation  expenses,  Italy: 

Meals. - -    do 

Gratuities do 


loreipn 
currency 


573.60 

1,345 


U  I   dollar 

equi»alenl 

!  r  U  S 

currency 


20.00 

22  79 


Taui 


U  S   djl,ai 
foreign  quA.ilfnt 

turtt-nry  I  US 

currency 


-■■  30 
48  b6 


24  70 
8.  10 


35.79 
82.00 


80.00 


16.50 


573. 00 
1,405 

.90 

20,00 

828,40 

23  fel 

.21 

.12.4 

1  73 



1,080 

18.00 

54  143  70 

1,885.23 
325.54 

19  bOO 

:::::::•: 

26,  408.  50 

4,302 


914.64    . 

150.00  I. 
49.82  '. 


840 


14.00 


241.40 


8.  4J 


2. 059.  70  I 

ri,925 


1,369  70  I 

/,145 


278.70 


I       18.1.1  I 

2,234.00 
10,200 

54,143,70 

I       19,500 

I        4.800 

840 

I 
1,943.20 

8,  089.  20 

241,40 

26,  408.  50 

4,302 


56.024  I       1,%5.76  I 


2,914 


119.00 
239.70 


3,195 


54.15 


,298 

440 


1,248.65 


4,300 


158,97 


72.90 


1.792 
2,140 


101.40 

5.00 

89.13 

7.45 


99,79 


3137 
36.27 

5,70 


55.  L24 
2,'J14 

"   2.298 
10.635 

14,140 

5,888 

73.659 

4,  iuO 

;,;92 

2,140 


7?  15 

:  jG  ..6 
147  :-o 

1.^2.07 
828.  40 
C5  -A 


24.  70 
50.  4i 

77.79 
170.00 

1,835  23 

325.  54 

80.00 

14.00 

68,10 

282,08 

fi  4  J 

9!  4.  64 

1  5.J  0) 

49,82 

1,  965,  76 

101,40 

5  00 

:  80  13 

189.63 

239  70 
99.  /9 
1,248.65 
72.  9J 
30.37 
36.27 
5.70 


2.272  '  38.51 

21,000  I  355,95 

5,630  I  95.41 


2.272 

21,000 

5,630 


Miscellaneous. 


1  '       37,900 

do:::::::::::!::::::::::'::::::::::::'::::;:;;;- :::;;;:..:--  ..:.-:.-..i '   \a.m 


61,00 
172  08 


9,888 
J7.990 
13.703 


38.51 

355,95 
;95,  41 


15S  97 

61   uO 

•172  08 


Total... - '--- --: ,      2.348.47 


3,767,60 


6,  430  78 


1.741.72 


'  $20  20  of  this  sum  repaid  IPU  by  William  Gleysteen  as  personal  expenses. 
2  J6.04  of  this  sum  repaid  IPU  by  Darrell  SL  Claire  as  personal  expenses. 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  ecjuivalent).. 
Appropriated  funds:  Other:  22  U.S.C.  276. 


3 144.56  ol  this  sum  repaid  IPU  by  Darrell  St.  Claire  as  fcr^onal  expenses 
<  J172.08  of  this  sum  repaid  IPU  ty  Darrell  SL  Claire  as  personal  expenses 


RECAPITULATION 


Total 

March  14,  1968. 


14,288.57 


3.313.71 
10.974  k5 


I4,2oS  57 


Alexander  Pirme. 
President  and  Chairman.  American  Groyp. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  SENATE  DELEGATION,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENT.^PY  COI.FtRf.CC    C'-X^Ct,  L'.-.KIIPIC.  •  '.D  r,-[XlCG  CiT.', 

MEXICO,  FEB,  8  15,  1967 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


US,  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 


Sparkman.  John:  Mexico 

Aiken,  George:  Mexico 

Church,  Frank:  Mexico 

Fannin,  Paul:  Mexico 

Fulbright,  J.  W.:  Mexico 

Gruenmg.  Ernest:  Mexico 

Hollings,  Ernest:  Mexico 

Jordan,  Len  B  :  Mexico 

Mansfield,  Mike:  Mexico 

Moss.  Frank  E  :  Mexico 

fvloiitoya,  Joseph:  Mexico... 
Morse,  Wayne:  Mexico..     .. 

Holt,  Pat  M,:  Mexico.-  

Kuhl,  Arthur  M.:  Mexico 

Jensen,  Milrae:  Mexico 

Gonzales,  Joseph:  Mexico... 

Bergold,  Harry:  Mexico 

Paton,  David:  Mexico 


Dollars. 

do. 

do. 

. .--  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


...do- 
...do. 
...do. 
..do. 

-  do- 

-  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
..do. 

..do. 


42.24    . 

22.94  .. 
44.68 

9.20  1. 
67.71  . 
52,92  . 
52,69  '. 
42.71  . 
60,14    . 

47.95  .. 
45.22  . 
74,52  '. 
44.78  :. 
36.76  . 
31.58  . 
16.61    . 

7.35  . 

5.36  . 


45.17 

7,26 

18,80 

13.20 

25.96 

28.40 

14.40 

19.60 

29.96 

18.80 

27,36 

141, 15 

11.08 

9,60 

5.00 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U  S, 

currency 


94  i 

40  I 

20  I 

98  I 

80  I 

23 

56 

60 

18 

16 

76 

56 

22 

86 

23 

00  I 


174.  S9 

87.08 

123.98 

61.48 

!70.24 

181.41 

145,11 

122.01 

177,45 

148  37 

125,  08 

167,90 

259.  H 

93.23 

92  73 

74  94 

26.60 

14.63 
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Lodgini 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Natna  and  countiy 

Name  of  currenqf 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Dclet ation  expenses: 

r' 

651,44 

1 



651.44 

f- 

108.  57 

108.  57 

/■■ 

14.65 
20.15 
5.00 
82.53 
51.64 

14.65 

Publications 

I 

• 

20.15 

Telephone  charges - 

1 

; 

5.00 

Travelers  check  tees 

'"     "                              i                .1   1.... 

82.53 

Overtime  for  Embassy  personnel 

Miscellaneous --- 

;;;;";!!!;]"!!"!;-.;!-- i----' 



51.64 

816.90 

1,366.81 

503.51 

473.  70 

3,180.92 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - ' - - - - - Miahaj 

Appropriated  funds:  Other  Public  Law  86  420. - -  - »J,is«..i 

John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Delegation. 

REPORT  OF.  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATLD  FUNDS  BY  THE  SENATE  DELEGATION,  BRITISH-AMERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE,  MARCH  5-12,  1967 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper:  Bermuda...    pound... 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie:  Bermuda do.. 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett:  Bermuda do.. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen:  Bermuda do.. 

Donald  G.  Henderson:  Bermuda.,. do.. 

Mllrae  E.  Jensen:  Bermuda. do.. 

Delegation  expense,  dinners  and  receptions:    do. 

Bermuda. 


Forergn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


49. 16.  0 
62.  5.  0 
35.11.0 
35.11.0 
49. 16.  0 
49. 16. 0 


140.00 
175.00 
99.90 
99.90 
140.00 
140.00 


Foreign 
currency 


41.11.0 
64.6.0 

45.  17.  1 
32.  9.  9 

38.  10.  0 

39.  0.  0 

100. 10. 0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


116.69 

180.75 
128.93 
91.30 
108.30 
109.60 
282.  50 


3.15.0 
25.  4.  8 
25.  4.  8 
1.10.0 


10.55 

70.46 

70.46 

4.20 


3.0.0 
12.  0.  0 
2.10.0 

3.0.0 
2.  10.  0 

3.0.0 


8.43 
33.70 
7.00 
8.43 
7.00 
8.40 


94.7.0 
142.6.0  ' 
109.2.9  ' 
%.5.9  i 
92. 6.  0  i 
91.16.0  ' 
100. 10.  0 


265. 12 
400.  00 
306.29 
270.09 
259.  50 
258.  00 
282.  50 


ToUI. 


794.80 


1,018.07 


155.  67 


72.96 


2,041.50 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


March  5,  1968. 


John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  British- American  Parliamentary  Conference. 


Amount 

,  2,041.50 


REPORT  OF   EXPENDITURE  OF   APPROPRIATED   FUNDS   BY   THE  SENATE  DELEGATION,  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,   OTTAWA   AND  MONTREAL,  CANADA, 

MAY  10  14,  1%7 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  'J,S, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


!  U.S.  dollar 

Foreign    '  equivalent       Foreign 

currency  {  or  U.S.         currency 

]  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


>  U.S.  dollar 

Foreign    |  equivalent 

currency  i  or  U.S. 

!  currency 


George  D.  Aiken:  Canada .  ,  U.S.  dollar. 

Hiram  L.  Fong:  Canada.   : do — 

Robert  P.  Griffin:  Canada .- oe 

Len  B.  Jordan:  Canada.       1 de 

Mike  Mansfield:  Canada  [ do. ... 

William  B.  Spong:  Canada do 

JohnStennis:  Canada do 

Mllrae  E.  Jensen:  Canada do. 


Norvill  Jones:  Canada 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl:  Canada    

Lola  Pierotti:  Canada 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  meals  and  receptions. 

Office  rental 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Telephone 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


64.52 
76.35 
76.35 
76.35 
78.21 
76.35 
48.07 
60.80 
60.80 
62.66 
60.80 


25.76 


7.11 
13.57 
22.27 
23.43 
20.73 
25.75 

5.91 
19.20 
20.53 
23.58 

6.53 

220.  62 


767.02 


408.13 


5.23 

li.ie 

10.69 
4.18 
1.86 
5.58 
5.11 


0.19 
8.18 
6.65 
10.60 
12.93 
14.74 
6.46 
4.49 
9.29 
8.04 
.60 


48.95 
17.47 
11.70 


71.82 

98.10 

110.50 

109.38 

123.03 

127.53 

64.62 

86.35 

96.20 

99.39 

67.93 

220.62 

125.76 

48.95 

17.47 

11.70 


43.81 


160.29 


1,379.35 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds.  Other  Public  Law  86-420. 


Amount 
1,379,35 


George  D.  Aiken, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation. 


July  21.  1967. 
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Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


John  Sparkman: 

Germany Dollar.. 

Belgium do- 

Do... i  Franc. - 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.: 

Belgium. 

France 

Birch  Bayh:  Belgium... 
Walter  F.  Mondale: 

Belgium.. 

France.. ' <^0-- 

Karl  E.  Mundt:  ! 

Belgium 00.. 

Germany do 

France... 1  Franc 

United  States ....!  Dollar... 

Germany '  Deutsche  mark. 


Lodging 


<1eals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


I  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent  Foreign 
currency  or  U.S.  currency 
currency     I 


Dollar 

do 

do 

do 


230 


Jacob  K.  Javits:  Belgium. 

John  Sherman  Cooper: 

Belgium 

Italy .       

United  Kingdom 

Clifford  P.  Hansen: 

Belgium 

Germany 

W.  0.  Farber: 

Belgium 

Germany 

Donald  G.  Henderson: 

Germany 

Belgium... 

France    -- 

Germany 

France      

Mllrae  Jensen: 

Belgium 

Germany 


Dollar. 


...do. 
Lira  .. 
Pound.. 


Dollar.. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

Deutsche  mark. 
Franc 


Dollar.. 

do. 


Albert  Lakeland:  do... 

Belgium - I do... 

France.. i do... 

William  Miller:  I 

Germany —  i do. . . 

Belgium j do... 

France 1 do... 

Clark  Norton:  j 

Germany. do... 

Belgium do... 

France ' do  .. 

Neil  Ryan:  { 

Germany ' do... 

Belgium .' do... 

France. .j do... 

Elizabeth  Stabler: 

Germany do... 

Belgium .' do... 

France j do... 

Elmira  E.  Vogtmann: 

Germany do... 

Belgium do... 

France ' do... 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl:  I 

Germany.. do... 

Belgium. - ! do... 

France.- ' do... 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  meals  and  receptions ' 

Hotel  office  rental ' 

Postage  and  air  freight  charges 

Transportation 

Overtime,  Embassy  personnel 

Telephone  charges... ' 

Miscellaneous ■ 


142,  503 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign 
or  US.  i  currency 
currency     j 


2.00 
101.55 


50.40 
18.38 
84.00 

84.00 
30.60 

101.55 
42.55 
46.90 


11.75 


177.70 


19.24 

25.80 
76.60 

58,20 
12.22 

90.80 
11.25 
36.28 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent        foieign 
or  U  S.  cuifency 

currency 


U  S   ilollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Total 


U  b  Onllar 
Eoreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


20.705 


417.27 


8.20  !. 
4.40 


9.40 


34 


805 


33.60 


86,  10 
228.  73 


101.55 
42.55 

63.45 
25.40 

2.00 
63.45 
18.38 

154.  28 

65.45 
25.40 

2.00 
63.45 
13.38 

2.00 
63.45 

13.38 


37.655 
25.3 


00 
45 
38 

00 
45 
38 

00 
45 
38 

00 
45 
38 

00 
45 
38 


946 


49.  10 

78.79 
60.44 
60  70 

88.90 
7.65 

48.39 
15.95 


53  30 
20.40 


193.00 


26.40 
11.60 


57.65 
23.70 


48.55 
20.10 


3,  336.  48 


31,950 
3  0 


23.30 


7,280 
7.5 


3.336  48 
117,50 


6.95 

3.00 
794.  40 


8.00 

51.28 

7.20 

1.40 
2.55 

9  15 
3  85 


18.60      

794  40 
23  98  108  35 

4.00  ' 

'ZX-----'-- 


2.00 
5.25 

S.  40 

.45 
1.20 

12.85 
8.85 
4.77 


465 


3, 336.  48 


219,388 
35,8 


48.75 
11.21 


8.10  1. 
4.30  L 


16.20 

3?  99 
11  68 
18,00 

11  80 
5  45 

10  46 
3  90 


14  b5  

4  60 

3.336,48 
22  10      1,976  85 

18.00  ' , 

5.95  1 


23.10 

4.00 


12.95 
10.30 


7.90 
2.05 


42.60  1. 
12.90  '. 


?.90 
1.70 


40  30 
11.35 


44.70 
13.20 


58.90 
13.40 


1,247.97 


631.  56 


1.15 


7.80 
3.45 


5.35 
6.6S 


2.10 
1.30 


4.30 
6.90 


1,590  41 


7.40 
3.30 


15.70 

7  70 


Total. 


2,698.64    1      2,751.99 


3.810,69 


43.86 

843,99' 
160.  23 
83-48 

1 ,  468. 66 


I 


2.00 

113  30 
417.27 

71  64 
57  63 
173.40 

142,65 
44,  U2 

214,60 

62.  C'J 

194,  iO 

'  3.  UO 

'794,40 

98  90 

205  88 

-3b?.  13 

:  85  90 

203  6b 
58.20 

131  45 
49,  10 

r  Lii 

149  9'l 

43  a 

1  794  40 

I  403  36 

111.85 
42,95 

2,  L'O 

144.15 

53.23 

2.00 
137.33 
48  73 

2.  jO 

128.20 

35.94 

2.10 
116,75 
36,-3 

2.00 
109.10 

37  A 

2.00 
117.65 
36.18 

2.00 
142.  35 

46  33 

1.247  ^7 

631   -.6 

43  t:6 

1,590  41 

843  99 

160  23 

83  48 

10,729  93 


Expended  between  June  3  and  10,  1967. 


:  Expended  between  Nov.  25  and  Dec,  5,  1967. 


RECAPITULATION  .  ^^„^„, 

2,942.36 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - -- - 7, 787.62 

Appropriated  funds,  other:  Public  Law  84-689 - 

10,729,98 
Total .. 


March  13,  1968. 


John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
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- 

Name  of  currenqt 

Lodfing 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff: 

Deutsche  mark 

8,  156.  20 
6,220 

2,041.04 
9.98 

i04" 

136.  50 

977 

2,614 

14,130 

29.59 

45.41 
47.31 
22.15 
39.25 

8, 166.  20 
13,469 

726" 

136.50 

4,119.00 

6,280 

40,500 

2,041.04 

Italy    -  

1  ndonesia 

Israel - 

Malaysia  tSlnsaoore)                     

Lira 

Rupiah      .    

Israeli  pound 

Malay  dollar 

Baht    .. 

Piastre 

Yen 

S,500 

375 

"■"'i,321 
"9,783 

8.83 

107.11 
64.00 
27.05 

1,749 

247 

1,672 
3.666 

14,760 

2.60 

70.83 

81.00 
31.07 
41.00 

21.61 
207.53 

149 

7.20 

45.41 

Thailand - 

Vietnam... -- 

Japan  .._ 

199.51 
53.22 

1,872 

5.20 

112.50 

Total...  

206.99 

226.  70 

2, 063. 42 

183.  71 

2,680.82 

Wayne  G.  Granquist: 

Germany 

Italy... 

Israel 

Thailand 

Deutsche  mark... 
Lira 

■'   5,500 

333 

1,322 

8.83 

95.20 
64.00 

8, 166. 20 

2,  041.  04 

""""3,"787" 

135 
1,135 

6.08 
38.70 
55.04 

8, 166.  20 

12,900 

854 

5,025 

2,041.04 

3,613 

307 
2.045 

5.80 
87.65 
99.22 

20.71 

Israeli  po«nd 

Baht - 

79 
523 

22,45 
25.30 

244.  00 
243.56 

Total 



168.  03 

192. 67 

2. 088. 79 

99.82 

2,  549.  31 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits:  Betglum 

Dollar 

Deutsche  mark... 
do           

'261.00  .. 

261.00 

Senator -fred  R.  Harris: 

Gernuny.-. -. 

Do 



748 

416."26" 

500 

125.  00 

125,00 



416,  20 

Total 

416.20 

125.00 



541.20 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening:  • 

Belgium ^. 

France ...^ 

Belgium  franc 

1,500 
225 

30  no 

45.00 

2,000 
250 

40.00 
50.00 

3.776 
1,014,58 

3,177 

74.65 

205.01 

/        798. 99 

1        190. 00 

1,750 
300 

35.00 
60.00 

13.776 

2,  239.  58 

3,177 

179.65 
360.  01 

798.  99 

Transportation 

. 

190.  00 



Total 

75.00 

90.00 

1.268.65 

95.00 

1.528.65 

Belgian  franc 

Franc.            .   .. 

Herbert  W.  Beaser: 

Belgium                          

3,000 

345 

46.800 

13.400 

1.500 

513 

60.00 
70,  UO 
130,00 
50,  00 
75.110 
90.  uO 

4.750 

395 

50.400 

13,400 

2.  OOO 

620 

95.00 
80.00 
140.  00 
50.00 
100.  00 
110.00 

1.000 
18.640 
10.800 

5.400 

592.  57 

281 

10.940 

20.00 
37.46 
30.00 
20.00 
28.81 
46.47 
2,  750.  94 

1,250 

145 

18,000 

7,964 
500 
228 

25.00 
30.00 
50.00 
30.00 
25.00 
40.00 

10,000 

1,311 

126.000 

40.064 
4,592 
1.642 

10,940 

200.  00 

France 

217,46 

Yen 

350.00 

Won 

150.  00 

Thailand                                  ..     .  . 

Baht      

Hong  Kong  dollars. 
Deutsche  mark 

228. 81 

Hong  Konc                      - 

286.47 

2,750.94 

Total 

475.00 

575.  00 

2,  933.  68 

200.  00 

4, 183.  68 

Joseph  Lippman: 

Deutsche  mark 

Franc 

400 

490 

5.500 

810 

100.00 
100.00 
110.00 
90.00 

320 
680 

7,000 

720 

623 

1,240 

104.400 

405 

34,656 

80.00 
140.  00 
140.00 
80.00 
20.00 
60.00 
290.  00 
70.00 
130.00 

401 

186 

1,000 

90 

3.12 

510 

36. 764 

114 

10.802 

3.177 

5.097 

238,662 

100.87 
37.46 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 

102.12 
20.00 
40.00 

798. 99 
1,029.90 

662.95 

80 

290 

1,500 

180 

6.23 

510 

28,  800 

114 

7,964 

20.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
80.00 
20.00 
30.00 

1,201 

1,546 

15,000 

1,800 

17.17 

3.085 

277.964 

1,146 

93, 432 

300.  87 

317.46 

Belgian  franc 

Turkish  lira 

Pound 

300.00 

200.  00 

United  Kir>gdom 

50.00 

Baht 

Yen 

Hong  Kong  dollar.. 
Won 

825 

108.000 

513 

40.060 

40.00 
300.  00 

90.00 
150.  UO 

150.00 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Korea 

Transportation 

772.12 

200.  00 
350.  00 
798.99 

1,029.90 

Yen                                                              i                  '           

662.95 

Total 

980. 00 

1.010.00 

2, 857. 29 

285,00 

5.132.29 

Yen 

Piastre 

Pound 

Baht.   

Pound 

Lira 

Jerome  S.  Adierman: 

Japan 

Vietnam 

1,652 
326 

1,132 
162.  05 
28,035 

i4.'o6" 

54.11 
54.89 
46.30 
45.00 

2.600 

8,260 

362 

887 

201.25 

30, 837 

7,20 
70.00 
60.00 
43.00 
57.50 
49.50 

1,850 

1,768 

206 

521 

134.70 

12,  368 

5.16 
14.98 
34.38 
25.24 
38.49 
19.73 

4,450 

11,680 

924 

2,640 

498 

71,240 

8, 166.  20 

12.36 
98,98 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Israel 

Italy. 

30 
100 

"8,"i66."20" 

5.00 
4.85 

'""2,"64i."04" 

153.49 
127.93 
142.29 
114.23 

International  transportation  (Germany)^. 

Deutsche  mark 

2,041.04 

Yen 

Piastre 

Pound 

Baht 

Total 

214.30 

287. 20 

2, 050.  89 

137.98 

2, 690.  37 

Philip  W.  Morgan: 

0 

2.124 

359 

1.627 

157.50 
31,772 

18.00" 

59.64 
78.75 
45.00 
51.00 

750 
15,930 

325 

1,384 

148.75 

27,100 

2.09 
135.00 
54.00 
67.00 
42.50 
43.50 

984 

4,646 

214 

702 

191.75 

12,368 

2.73 
39.38 
35.53 
33.96 
54.79 
19.73 

1.734 

22.700 

924 

4,002 

498 

71,240 

8, 166. 20 

4.82 

192.33 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Israel..         

26 
289 

4.52 
14.00 

153.69 
193.71 
142.29 

Italy 

Lira 

"8,"i66."20" 

"""2,"041."CI4" 

114.23 

International  transportation  (Germany)^. 

Deutsche  mark 

2,041.04 

Total 

252.  39 

344.09 

2, 059. 56 

186.12 



2,842.16 

I  Returned  to  State  Department  return  portion  of  airplane  ticket  which  was  not  used,  for  refund 
to  Government 


■  The  Defense  Department  furnished  air  transportation  through  the  Military  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand in  the  amount  of  $2,041.04  (deutsche  mark  8,166.20,  West  Germany)  pursuant  to  sec.  1314, 
Public  Law  207, 83d  Cong.,  (31  U.S.C.  22a). 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Makch   14,   1968. 


Amount 
22, 409. 48 


John  L.  McClellah, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


March  26,  1968 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF 

FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS.  U  S  SENATE.  BETWEEN  JAN   1  AND  DEC  31 

,1967 

Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous                        Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S   dollar 

equivalent        foreign 
or  U  S          currency 
currency 

1 
302.26    336  18.11 

U  S  collar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Richard  Grundy: 

England                           

Pound 

126.13.6 
111.60 

354.69 
25.74 

57.7.6 
60.00 

160.65 
13.83 

44.18.11 

75.00 

125.83 

107.19.0 

943.43 
8:1   91 

Switzerland 

Franc 

Tnt«l 

1 

380.43 

174. 4S 

^___^_ 

143.13 

326.30' 

1.024  34 



— . 

1 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). .- 

Date:  March  13,  1968. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUUDS  BY  THE  JOINT 

BETWEEN  JAN.   1   AND  DEC    31,   1967 


1,024.34 


Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman.  Committee  o?i  Public  Works. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ATOI/IIC   ENERGY    US    SENATE   fvlEMBERS, 


Name  and  country 


Schilling 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Lira  .  

Franc 

Pound 


E.  J 


B.  Anderson: 

Austria --- 

Belgium --- 

Germany. 

Italy 

Switzerland --- 

United  Kingdom.. --- 

Bauser: 

Austria. 

Belgium 

Germany.. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

T.  Conway:  I 

Austria Schilling 

Belgium. n"","^ -u .,- 

Germany.  '  Deutsche  mark. 


Name  ot  currency 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Schilling 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark 

Lira 

Franc.        -.. 


Italy. 


Lire. 


Switzerland '  ^ranc  

United  Kingdom... Pound 

B.  Hickenlooper: 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium. ,  F""<:-- ;-   - 

Germany Deutsche  mark... 

Switzerland -'  ''""c 

C.  Hosmer:  \ 

Austria I  Scfiillmg 

Belgium Belgian  franc 

Germany  ,  Deutsche  mark... 

Italy --. 1  i"^    .       

Switzerland - !  Swiss  franc 

G.  F.  Murphy:  j 

Austria - ,  Scfiilling 

Belgium Belgian  franc... 

Pf3„ce  French  franc     . 

Germariy"""."".!' Deutsche  mark.. 

Italy !  L"«    v 

Switzerland -  Swiss  franc 

J.  0.  Pasture:  !  .  . .„. 

Austria Schilling. 

Belgium F"nc. 

France - ---  „ -.'''l        v-  • 

Germany .-.- - Deutsche  mark... 

Italy. Lira 

Switzerland Franc 


Foreign 
currency 


1,560 

975  ! 

72 

28.200 

121.25 

9.99.0 

1,175 

1,100 

144 

26,  300 
105 

1,178 

1,905  I 

30,900 

60.00 

22.  00.  0 

464 

2.021 

195 

1,175 
1,100 

150 
28,200 

112 

1.002 

6.961 

743.60 

85 

50,615 

260 

796.55 
2,197 
103. 55 

55.715 
70 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


45.50 

45.00 
22.00 
40.00 
45.00 
26.00 

40.00 
139.00 
151.00 
22.00 
80.00 
60.00 


'    US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency 


45  90 
14.50 

12.50  1 

38.00  i 

24.  00  ' 

14.40  I 

37.90  I 
15.00  ; 
26.80 
36.00 
28.20 

43.95 
30.00 

88.46 

20.00 
78.40 

3.51 
15.60 

52.00 

36.00 
14.50 
26.00 
36  00 
25.20 


US  dollar 
Foreign  uquivalenl 
currency         or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


3,899 
350 
3.805 
7.680 
11.75 
1.60.0 

1,865  I 
1,045  ' 
3.745  ' 
1.800  1 
7.50  I 

572 

545  I 

3.567.60  I 

15.000  I 

26.  00  I 

60. 16.  8  t 

3,471 

'3,'567."60  i 


M53  25 
7  00 

1956.  11 
12  20 
2.70 
4.35 

72,06 

20.90 

1939  37 

2  80 

1   70 

}2.  30 
10.90 

1891.68 

24.  04 

6.00 

•169.41 

1134.95 
1891.68 


265 

200 

8 

2.720 

13.00 

15 


13  30 
4.00 
2.10 
4,80 
3  00 
2.15 


227 

965 

725 

104 

22,585 

110.92 

1,410 

5,180 

665 

1 

58,  835 

369 


3.485 

480 

4,310 

15  58 


1135  69 
9  60 

U.OBl.  14 

3  60 


55.00 

300 

12  00 

103  60 

1.819 

36  79 

135.00 

280 

57,01 

3.00 

6  747 

1  1.690  19 

95.00 

20,000 

32  34 

85.00 

301 

70  17 

83 
105 

23 
2.000 
16.50 

3.20  ' 

2  10 
5  80 

3  20  I 
3  80  '■ 

177 

6.90 

8."  000 

12.82 

2.16.11" 

5.11 

""""ii.-fs" 

' 2.' 50" 

83 

276 
16.35 
1.900 

12.50 

3.20  I 
5  53 
4  10 
3  OQ 
2  90 

205 

500 

55 

8.00 
10.00 
10  90 

6.240 
45 

10  00 

10  O'j 

Total. 


32.00 

512 

20.00 

3,325 

130.05 

220 

44.00 

500 

10.00 

198 

21.00 

50.11 

10.00 

19  00 
3,893.60 

4  00 
1973  16 

13  00 

90.00  • 

59,715 

95  00 

48. 000 

76  80 

6,240 

16.00 

68 

15.00 

22 

5  00 

24 

1,552.68 

1,389.42 

8,640  94 

8  58 
3  90 
2  76 

10  00 
5  65 

170  30 


6.903 

2.250  1 

3.935  I 

62.400  ' 

251.00  ' 

17.00.0  ' 

4.073 
3.000 
4.019 

52.685  ; 

251.00  I 

3.054 

3,950  i 

3.567,60 

109.100 

173  00 

112.32.91 

4.025 

2.800 

3,567,60 

433,75 

5,708 

2,581 

4.590  35 

52,685 

251  00 

2.917 

14,460 

1,743  60 

6,833 

135,690 

975 

4.853  55 

2.895 

185  65 

3.893  60 

169.670 

184 


269  45 

45  uO 

988,71 

100,  00 

57  70 

48  uO 

158  16 

60  no 

1,007.97 

[4  00 

57  70 

119  09 
79.00 

891  68 

174.84 
40  00 

314.52 

156.45 

56.02 

891  68 

100.00 


.  J3 


9  89 

1  63 

1  ."4 

84  03 

57  70 


115  60 
239.  39 
353,91 

1.  715  19 
?17  34 
225,  17 

190  63 

57  90 

37  76 

973  16 

271.80 

41  65 

11,753  34 


1  Commercial  air  transportation. 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
March  8,  1968. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
11.753,34 


Chet  Holifield, 
Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  U.S.  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1967  the 
United  States  recorded  a  foreign  trade 
surplus  of  nearly  $4.5  billion.  Exports  of 
agricultural  products,  which  last  year 
came  to  nearly  $6  billion,  contributed 
heavily  to  this  surplus.  Without  them,  our 


trade  surplus  would  not  even  have  exist- 
ed, and  in  fact,  the  trade  account  would 
have  shown  a  deficit.  It  is  vital  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  to  preserve  this  surplus  in  agricul- 
tural exports.  I  might  point  out  that  Illi- 
nois, the  Nation's  leading  State  in  total 
exports,  is  a  leader  as  well  in  exports  of 
agricultural  products. 


The  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  our 
farm  products  would  be  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  farm  economy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  adverse  effects  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  such  a  loss  occur.  If  the 
American  farmer  is  to  prosper,  if  the 
Nation  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  its 
healthy  agricultural  trade  surplus,  we 
must  not  only  keep  these  foreign  markets 
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open,  but  we  must  expand  them  by  eas- 
ing barriers  to  trade. 

Maintaining  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  keeping  world  markets  open 
for  American  goods  depends  on  our  keep- 
ing American  markets  open  to  foreign 
goods.  If  the  United  States  now  creates 
and  maintains  a  system  of  barriers  to 
trade,  there  is  little  question  that  our 
trading  partners  will  retaliate  and  close 
their  markets  to  us.  America  is  fully 
capable  of  competing  in  world  commerce. 
Our  present  trade  surplus  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  our  capabilities.  America  is  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  its  leadership  role 
in  freeing  world  trade  from  restrictive 
barriers.  The  genius  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  has  provided  an  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  imports  or 
from  lowering  barriers  to  trade:  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  lose  from  restricting 
imports. 

A  thoughtful  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Heni-y  M. 
Wilson,  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  points  out  the  Importance  of  agri- 
cultural exports  to  our  trade  sui-plus  and 
emphasizes  the  need  to  continue  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  that  surplus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Feb.  28,  1968) 

"lMME>fSE  Export  Potential":  Trade  Growth 

VrrAi.  TO  Economy  of  Untted  States 

(By  Henry  H.  WUson.  president,  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade) 

Probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
sector  of  the  economy,  United  States  iigricul- 
ture  Is  competing  today  in  what  has  become 
a  truly  world  market.  And  If  U.S.  agriculture 
is  to  continue  to  prosper.  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  than  ;t  cannot  do  so  in  Isolation. 

A  truckload  of  wheat  coming  off  the  farm 
In  western  Kansas  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
primarily  as  grist  for  the  Kansas  City  flour 
miller.  With  more  than  half  of  the  United 
States  wheat  crop  going  overseas,  its  mer- 
chandisers must  be  equally  concerned  with 
how  their  prices  and  other  trade  terms  stack 
\ip  against  Australian  wheat,  let  us  .say,  for 
delivery  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Similarly,  soybean  oil  from  a  crushing  fa- 
cility in  Decatur.  111.,  is  in  intense  worldwide 
competition  with  sunflower  oil  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  our  soybc.m  oil  st.irts  losing, 
then  one  must  begin  writing  otf  the  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  United  States  soybean 
production  that  j^oes  for  export. 

A  national  commitment  to  retention  and 
expansion  of  these  export  markets  is  vital 
for  many  reasons — reasons  that  50  far  be- 
yond the  well-being  of  the  United  States 
farmer  and  farm-related  industries. 

Looking  beyond  the  bedrock  questloii  of 
survival  in  the  nuclear  era  perhaps  the  most 
imminent  threat  to  the  country's  and  the 
world's  stability  are  the  pressures  on  the  dol- 
lar— and  hence  on  the  entire  world  mone- 
l.iry  system.  » 

FARM    EXPORTS 

Agriculture's  role  in  keeping  the  dollar  via- 
ble cannot  be  overstressed  and  must  not  be 
undercut.  United  States  agricultural  exports 
1  lat  year  came  to  nearly  $6  billion.  The  sig- 
nilx.ince  of  that  total  Is  made  clear  when 
one  considers  that,  without  it,  the  over-all 
United  States  trade  surplus  of  $4.3  billion  for 
tne  year  would  have  wasted  away  to  a  debit 
item.  The  over-all  deficit  in  our  b:ilance  of 


payments  accounts  would  have  risen  to  an 
unsustainable   level   of  nearly  $10  billion. 

In  large  part  because  productivity  advances 
on  our  farms  have  exceeded  those  in  any 
other  major  sector  of  the  economy  over  the 
past  generation.  United  States  agriculture  Is 
in  the  forefront  In  terms  of  the  comi>etltive 
advantages  it  enjoys  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  world's  major  producing  countries. 

Yet  this  economic  edge,  and  our  very  abil- 
ity to  export,  soon  could  be  imperiled  by 
artificial  regulators  and  restraints  on  trade. 

MVLTI-LANE    HICHWAT 

World  trade  is  a  multi-lane  highway.  Im- 
pediments tlirown  up  in  one  lane  invariably 
impede  traffic  in  the  others.  We  recognize 
that  a  free  flow  of  trade  imposes  hardships 
on  .'iome  sectors  of  the  economy  and  these 
indtistries  and  their  workers  are  certainly 
entitled  to  special  con.sideration. 

The  United  Stales  cannot,  however,  let 
temporary  dislocations  divert  its  focus  from 
long-range  national  objectives.  Indeed  exi- 
gencies. On  b.alance.  trade  growth  Is  vital  to 
this  nation's  and  the  world's  continued  eco- 
nomic progress.  We  must  strive  to  foster  It — 
by  pressing  for  elimination  of  foreign  bar- 
riers to  United  States  exports  and  by  pulling 
down  some  of  our  own. 

Tlie  potential  for  export  expansion  is  im- 
mense— and  it  is  a  potential  built  on  the 
most  solid  of  all  foundations:  the  competi- 
tive advantage  that  efficient  United  States 
farmers  enjoy  relative  to  foreign  producers 
and  a  prospective,  multifold  growth  in  the 
world  demand  for  grains,  especially  feed 
grains   in   Europe  and  Japan. 

CORN    EXPORTS    RISE 

Spreading  prosperity  in  these  nations  is 
rapidly  enriching  their  food  tastes  and  most 
particularly  their  demand  for  meats.  Annual 
U.S.  corn  export^s  lor  feed  have  already  risen 
more  than  flve-fold  over  the  past  decade  to 
the  700  million  bushel  level. 

Witliln  the  next  decade,  there  Is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  Europe's  dietary  de- 
mands will  approach  our  own.  And  if  that's 
the  case.  Etirope  alone  could  be  in  the  corn 
market  for  more  than  three  billion  bushels 
yearly,  equivalent  to  the  United  States  feed 
demands  for  corn. 

Economists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  agree  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  the  United  States  to  assume  the  role  of 
Europe's  primary  feed  supplier. 

For  one  thins,  this  cotmtry  can  grow  corn 
and  soybeans  .it  much  lower  cost.  Equally 
important,  the  European  Common  Market 
is  already  confronted  with  a  tight  labor 
market,  and  by  most  estimates  that  squeeze 
promises  to  irrow  tlEthtcr  in  the  years  ahead. 

Hence  less  officient  farmers  could  be  much 
better  lUilizcd  and  better  paid  in  more 
efficient    Eiu-opean    industries. 

POLITir.\L    PRESSURES 

As  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  thougM, 
pjiitical  pressures  from  the  European  farm 
are  strong — and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  EEC  to  icnore  them.  The  variable  levy 
system  that  the  Common  Market  has  set  up 
for  protecting  its  grain  producers,  and  the 
lofty  price  targets  it  seeks  to  sustain,  are 
clearly  encouraging  an  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  European  resoiu^ces. 

It  is  one  thing  to  preach  to  omx  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  and  another  thing  to 
set  a  good  example.  We  must  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  EEC,  and  that  means  recog- 
nizing and  letting  down  some  anachronistic 
trade  barriers  tiiat  remain  on  this  country's 
lawbooks.  Only  then  can  reciprocal  trade 
be  massively  expanded,  .is  it  must  be  for  this 
nation's  and  the  world's  well-being. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  tlie 
Senate  the  tmfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R. 15414)  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tnx  rates  on  commtmication  services 
and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more 
generally  the  provisions  relating  to  payments 
of  estimated  tax  by  corporations. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  pend- 
ing business  now  the  committee  amend- 
ment relating  to  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  one  remaining 
committee  amendment. 

The  pending  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  18.  after  line  5.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 
"Sec.  5.  Interest  on  Industrial  Devei.opment 

Bonds. 

"(a)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income. — 
Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  hereafter 
enacted,  interest  on  obligations  which  are  so- 
called  industrial  development  bonds  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  income  under  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
accordance  with — 

"(1 )  the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
section  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  as  in  effect  on  March  13,  1968. 
and 

"(2)  the  principles  set  forth  In  Revenue 
Ruling  54-106  (CB  1954-1,  28),  Revenue 
Ruhng  57-187  ( CB  1957-1,  65).  and  Revenue 
Ruling  63-20  (CB  1963-1,  24). 

"(b)  Rulings. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  rviling  letters  with  respwct 
to  so-called  industrial  development  bonds  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

ITNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  15  minutes  to  be  controlled  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  other  15 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
to  be  designated  in  charge  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  >ield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  issue  which  the  Senate  de- 
batcQ  and  voted  upon  some  time  ago 
when  an  amendment  was  offered  on  an 
appropriation  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

At  that  time  the  argument  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
others   that   this   matter   appropriately 
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should  be  attached  to  a  revenue  measure. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  matter  should 
be  studied  so  that  the  committee  would 
be  better  infonned  and  could  convey  Its 
conclusions  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  the  policy  established  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rulinas  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  March  of  this  year  until 
Coneress  considers  the  matter  and  acts 
legislatively.  Any  chanac  in  cxi.<;tin,a:  rules 
in  this  area  should  bo  made  by  le^'i.'^lation 
rather  than  by  admini.«trative  ruling. 

That  being  the  case,  the  committee 
voted  for  an  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Har- 
ris!, which  in  effect  continues  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  rulings  that  existed 
prior  to  this  year  with  respect  to  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

The  committee  does  expect  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  receive  Treasury  sug- 
gestions about  it  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Perhaps  the  committee  will  place 
before  the  Senate  legislation  that  would 
alter  the  tax-exempt  status  of  these 
bonds  in  some  respect.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  dealt  with  legis- 
latively. Existing  policy  should  not  be 
changed  by  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  conflict  -with  pre- 
vious rulings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  House 
attitude  on  this  matter  will  be.  We  will 
know  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  mil  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


[No.  76  Leg.] 

Baker 

Fulbrisht 

Lone.  La. 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Mptcalf 

Boggs 

Griffln 

Moss 

Burdick 

Gruening 

Pearson 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Harris 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Williams.  Del. 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long  J  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  [Mr.  LauscheJ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  and  Mr  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magntjson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Senator 


from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Loui.siana. 

The  motion  was  asreod  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
ircant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Aiken  Hart  Morton 

Allott  H.artke  Mundt 

.^T-.der.son  Hiokeiilooper  Murphy 

Bennett  Hill  Mtiskle 

BiWe  Holland  Nelson 

Brewster  Inouye  Perry 

Cannon  Javlts  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Jordan,  N  C.  Scott 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho  Smith 

Church  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Clark  Mansfield  Spong 

Cooper  McCIellan  Stennls 

Dodd  McGee  Symington 

Dominick  McGovern  Thtirmond 

Ea.stland  Mclntyre  Tower 

Ellender  Miller  Tydlngs 

Pannln  Mondale  Williams.  N.J. 

Fong  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

Hansen  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  with- 
out extended  time. 

The  vote  will  be  on  the  approval  of  the 
committee  amendment  which  is  found 
on  page  18,  line  6  through  line  22.  In  ef- 
fect, it  says  that  industrial  bonds  issued 
by  States  and  subdivisions  shall  retain 
their  tax-free  status  until  changed  by 
Congress. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  not  utter- 
ing a  new  truth  when,  in  the  case  of 
McCulloch  against  Marj'land,  back  in 
1819,  he  said  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  as 
set  out  in  article  I,  section  1,  provided: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  .  .  . 

In  section  7  of  article  I,  it  is  stated: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills. 

There  are  people,  as  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  feel  that  a  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  at  least  some 
classes  of  industrial  development  bonds. 
The  question  today  is,  Where  does  the 
authority  rest? 

The  integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  adherence  to  the  Constitution  are  at 
stake,  and  I  shall  point  out  why. 

For  more  than  35  years.  States  and  lo- 
calities have  been  issuing  revenue  bonds. 


using  the  money  to  devtlop  industry.  It 
started  out  in  MisslSvSippi.  1  am  told  that 
tliere.  many  small  communities  have 
used  this  method  of  getting  a  factorj'  or 
some  activity  .started  that  has  brought 
employment  where  it  was  very  much 
needed.  That  practice  continued  through 
the  thirties,  the  fortie.s.  and  vhe  fifties, 
with  approval  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1954.  the  Tie.n.'^ury  is.sued  a  public 
rulint!-,  holdimz  that  the.se  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  were  tax  free.  After 
that.  Conp.ress  reenacted  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  It  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  when  you  reenact  a  .stat- 
ute, you  enact  it  .subject  to  the  then  con- 
tempornry  interpretation.  So  Coneress, 
in  effect,  enacted  by  law  the  tax-free 
status  of  these  bonds. 

We  are  here  today  becau.se  Uie  Treas- 
urj'  Department  is  attempting  \o  make 
these  bonds  taxable,  when  they  have 
been  nontaxable  for  more  than  35  years. 
The  issue  was  pa-sscd  upon  by  Congress 
in  1954. 

Should  their  .status  be  changed?  That 
is  a  debatable  question.  Certainly  any 
chance  .should  be  by  the  legislative  proc- 
e.ss.  Tlierc  should  tje  hearinas;  the  proc- 
ess .should  start  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  have  i^reat  affection  for  that  commit- 
tee. It  is  older  than  the  Republic  itself. 
It  is  the  oldest  committee  in  our  Govern- 
ment. It  was  created  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  long  before  the  Constitution 
was  written. 

That  is  where  they  .should  start,  and 
hold  hearinps.  We  should  never  concede 
to  the  Treasun.-  the  power  to  lmpo.se 
taxes.  If  this  amendment  Ls  rejected,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  be  conced- 
ing to  the  Treasurj'  the  power  to  impose 
taxes. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  is  used  is 
that  a  good  deal  of  revenue  is  involved. 
Mr.  President,  that  has  been  exaggerated. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  jield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Of  the  corporate  bonds  sold  today  that 
are  taxable.  77  i>crcent  go  to  nontaxable 
entities — unions,  pen.sion  funds.  coUecic 
endowments,  hospital  endowments,  and 
the  like. 

While  we  are  not  debating  the  issue 
on  its  merits,  but  the  matter  of  where 
action  should  be  taken,  I  call  attention 
to  this  fact:  The  Federal  Government 
uses  its  credit,  tlirough  small  business 
loans,  the  jx)verty  program,  and  so  on, 
to  create  safety  and  create  jobs.  If  we 
are  to  stoiJ  States  and  localities  from 
using  industrial  bonds  to  promote  jobs 
and  industry,  we  will  then  follow 
through  and  stop  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  doing  it. 

It  is  said  that  these  bonds  are  not 
general  revenue  bonds.  No  holders  of  the 
bonds  are  complaining.  Tlieir  issuance 
is  the  official  bonding-  act  of  the  subdi- 
vision involved. 

It  is  also  said  that  these  bonds  are 
issued  in  such  great  numbers  that  they 
are  forcing  up  the  interest  on  other  bond 
issues. 

Let  us  examine  that  argument.  It  is 
the  demands  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  money,  the  Federal  borrowing  in 
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the  marketplace,  that  is  the  biggest  fac- 
tor forcing  up  the  interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  foreclosing 
Congress  from  looking  into  this  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  are 
abuses  which  ought  to  be  changed,  or 
whether  a  complete  abolition  of  tax-free 
bonds  is  in  order.  This  amendment  be- 
gins with  the  words  "unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law,"  the  law  shall  be  as  it 
was  on  March  13. 

What  is  involved  here  is  saying  that 
what  has  been  done  for  35  years  shall 
continue  to  be  done  unless  changed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  much  is  at 
stake.  A  great  principle  is  involved  here. 
If  we  permit  the  Treasury  Department 
to  impose  taxes  by  rulings,  every  city, 
every  school  district,  every  county,  every 
State,  every  taxpayer  will  "be  in  jeopardy, 
because  the  rulings  will  be  extended  and 
extended  and  extended.  The  power  to 
tax,  which  is  the  power  to  destroy,  is  a 
power  that  is  vested  only  in  Congress, 
and  the  bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port section  5,  found  on  page  18  at  lines 
6  through  22  on  that  page,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for 
time  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  committee 
position;  and  rather  than  ask  that  time 
in  opposition  be  srielded,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  10  min- 
utes be  allotted  to  each  side  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  unanswerable  arguments 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis].  He  has  done  well  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  constitutional  question 
involved,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  check 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  take  over  legislative 
functions;  for  there  is  no  question  about 
the  duty  of  Congress,  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, to  determine  tax  measures. 

The  second  argument  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  if  we  let  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment get  by  with  this  arbitrary  course 
of  action  they  have  followed,  fixing  an 
arbitrary  time  to  impose  their  legisla- 
tive fiat  upon  Congress,  we  are  going  to 
create  grossly  unfair,  discriminatory 
practices  in  this  country.  I  refer  briefly 
to  a  situation  in  my  own  State. 

We  now  have  legislation,  passed  by  the 
last  Oregon  Legislature,  granting  author- 
ity to  follow  the  bond  investment  policy 
that  is  before  the  Senate  today.  I  repeat, 
it  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

There  is  pending  in  the  city  of  As- 
toria, Oreg.,  a  proposal  to  build  a  plant 
of  the  Northwest  Aluminum  Co.  that  will 
employ  a  thousand  workers  after  it  is 
built,  and  of  course  a  good  many  in  its 
building. 

To  cut  my  State  off  now,  by  this  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
would  be  grossly  unfair.  We  are  entitled 
to  go  ahead  with  that  project.  The 
amendment  of  the  committee  will  re- 


solve that  problem.  We  have,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  State  officials,  about  four  other 
projects  planned. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  in  a  time  of 
economic  problems,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
panding our  economy,  not  restricting  it. 

My  last  point  is  that  if  we  follow  the 
amendment  of  the  committee,  it  will 
result  in  pouring  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  into  State  and  local 
treasuries  many,  many  times  the  tax 
dollars  the  Treasury-  Department  arbi- 
trarily seeks  allegedly  to  save  by  this 
action,  because  we  will  thereby  create 
wealth  that  would  otherwise  not  be  cre- 
ated. 

The  plants  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
State  will  not  go  up  without  this  induce- 
ment. So.  in  fairne.ss  to  all  the  States,  I 
urge  the  approval  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  I  did  in  the 
committee,  in  cosponsorlng  the  amend- 
ment the  adoption  of  which  is  now  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  has  made  a  valiant  fight  on  this 
issue  in  this  body  previously,  particularly 
during  the  consideration  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  March  11.  He  is  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Senate  from  Oklahoma  to 
support  this  matter.  I  hope  he  will  be 
here  in  time  for  the  vote.  At  any  rate, 
however.  Senators  know  quite  well  that 
his  influence  has  been  felt  very  strongly 
in  support  of  the  committee  position. 

It  is  estimated  in  Oklahoma  that  dis- 
continuance of  the  tax-exempt  status  for 
these  types  of  revenue  bonds  would  im- 
mediately block  the  employment  of  as 
many  as  16,000  people.  Twelve  counties 
and  11  municipalities  in  Oklahoma  are 
geared  up  to  provide  industrial  plants 
under  this  type  of  financing,  and  at  least 
$16  million  of  nonexpended  bond  funds 
could  be  frozen  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment were  to  proceed  to  discontinue  the 
longstanding  practice  of  allowing  exemp- 
tion on  these  tax-exempt  bonds. 

I  join  with  those  who  have  spoken  and 
expressed  the  view  that  the  orderly  way 
to  proceed,  if  we  are  to  change  or  alter 
the  present  tax-exempt  status,  would  be 
through  the  procedure  of  having  hear- 
ings in  the  Finance  Committee  and  by 
action  of  Congress.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15414  which  would 
restore  the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  the  amendment,  for  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  future  pros- 
perity and  social  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try. 

When  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
cided to  end  tax  exemptions  for  munic- 
ipal corporate  bonds— a    matter  which 


should  have  been  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  bureaucracy — it  reflected 
the  lending  and  financial  interests  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  not  the  needs  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

It  was  also  a  step  which  runs  counter 
to  the  administration's  professed  goal  of 
reducing  unemployment.  The  bonds  in 
question  enable  communities  with  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  persons  to  do 
something  about  it.  Industrial  develop- 
ment means  new  jobs  and  new  taxpayers. 
The  sparsely  populated  and  declining 
areas  of  the  United  States  have,  in  devel- 
opment bonds,  one  means  to  create  new 
jobs,  new  tax  resources,  and  new  com- 
munities. This  certainly  pertains  in  Wyo- 
ming and,  judging  from  the  comments  of 
other  Senators,  in  many  other  areas 
across  the  Nation. 

These  development  bonds  enable  local- 
ities in  rural  areas,  like  Green  River  and 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  compete  with  dense 
population  centers  for  the  fruits  of  our 
affluence.  Once  a  new  industrial  park  is 
financed  and  and  tenants  are  found,  the 
community  can  look  forward  to  larger, 
continuing  payrolls  and  to  greater  local 
tax  revenues.  These  communities  can 
then  build  up  more  and  better  public 
services  and  stronger  community  orga- 
nizations all  at  once. 

Proponents  of  the  Treasury's  changes 
argue  that  such  bonds  hurt  the  market 
for  regular  municipal  bonds.  Thus  our 
cities  suffer,  But  this  is  a  shortrun  view, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problems  of  our  great  cities  is  not 
ever-greater  indebtedness  for  public  fa- 
cilities; it  is,  rather,  to  stem  the  flow  of 
migration  to  the  large  cities,  to  stabilize 
their  populations. 

The  real  competition  fostered  by  these 
bonds,  Mr.  President,  is  between  the 
overcrowded  urban  centers  and  the  half- 
forgotten  rural  towns  and  small  cities. 

By  such  development,  the  young  and 
employable  can  be  held  in  or  attracted 
to  these  places,  rather  than  migrating 
to  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles. 

The  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15414  will  help  thousands 
of  small  businesses  create  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  small  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country.  If  we  take  the  long 
view,  this  is  a  wise  step — one  which  will 
aid  our  great  cities  and  our  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
support  this  amendment  in  favor  of  de- 
velopment bonds.  I  hope  the  Senate  will, 
also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tele- 
grams of  support  for  the  amendment, 
from  Wyoming  citizens  and  leaders,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cheyenne.  Wyo., 

March  25,  1968. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater  Chey- 
enne Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  meeting 
today  unanimously  gave  full  support  of 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis'  H.R.  15414  amend- 
ment suspending  administrative  action  of 
the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  tax 
treatment  of  Interest  on  industrial  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  State  or  local  governments. 
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We  strongly  endorse  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

W.  K.  RiasD, 
president.    Greater    Cheyenne    Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

CHEYBINNE,    WYO., 

March  25,  1968. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wanhington,  DC: 

Respectfully  request  your  full  support  of 
Senator  Ccrtis'  H.R.  15414  amendment  for 
tax-exempt  status  of  Industrial  revenue 
bonds. 

B.    J.   HOFFMAN. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  March  26, 1968. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  endorse  the  tax  exempt  «tatus 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds  as  proposed  in 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  H.R.  15414  amendment 
suspending    administrative     action     of    the 
Treasury    Department    with    respect    to    tax 
treatment  of  interest  on  industrial  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  local  and  State  government. 
Jack  H.  Reed, 
President.  Industrial  Development 
Association  of  Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  March  25, 1968. 
Hon.  CLrrpoRD  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  support  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis'  (H.R. 
1541)  amendment  which  suspends  adminis- 
trative action  of  the  Treasury  Department 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  interest  on 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  State  or 
local  government. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building: 

The  importance  of  the  continuance  of  the 
industrial  development  bond  exemption  is 
seen  in  the  Allied  Chemical  situation.  Green 
River,  Wyo.  Construction  averages  200  em- 
ployees, with  a  1-year  peaii  of  430  employees. 
This  will  generate,  before  any  expansion, 
approximately  $200,000  in  county,  school, 
and  state  taxes  annually,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  county's  taxing  officials.  The 
permanent  work  force  of  200  represents  more 
than  $1  million  in  annual  payroll  and  up 
to  $3V2  million  minimum  with  natural  in- 
crements. 

There  is  a  call  for  construction  of  200 
homes  in  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.,  with  the 
resultant  expansion  of  the  building  trades 
and  general  buslnes.s.  New  homes  add  $36,000 
in  tax  support  to  the  local  government  and 
a  satellite  industry,  the  mining  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  adds  another  40  permanent  em- 
ployees. The  initial  Allied  Chemical  freight 
loadings  are  estimated  at  5.000  cars  a  year 
with  a  dramatic  resultant  increase  in  rail 
employment  and   income. 

Overall,  the  tax  base  locally  will  provide 
for  an  increase  which  will  help  provide  better 
schools  and  much  more  opportunity  for 
the  young  people  to  stay  at  home. 

Adrian     Reynolds, 
Chairman,  Southwest  Wyoming  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

W.  J.  LUZMOOR,  Jr.. 
Mayor,  Toivn  of  Green  River. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  support 
for  the  pending  amendment.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis] ,  for  advancing  the  proposal 
in  this  form. 


I  am  happy  to  say  at  this  time  that, 
since  our  last  colloquy  on  this  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Treasury 
Department,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  apparently 
made  an  effort  to  protect  these  projects 
that  were  at  least  partially  underway 
at  the  time  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  readily  concede  that  there  are  in- 
equities in  the  present  law  and  that  it 
can  be  improved.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  general  concept  of  local  self-help  and 
"bootstrap"  assistance  through  the  us- 
age of  industrial  revenue  bonds  is  a  val- 
uable tool  for  promoting  the  economic 
balance  of  our  Nation  and  its  future 
prosperity. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Curtis!  is  a  proper  one.  I  hope  that  we 
examine  the  matter  more  fully  at  a  fu- 
ture date. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl  be  assigned  to  control  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon.sin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
doubt  if  we  will  use  the  25  minutes  avail- 
able to  those  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  recognize 
that  what  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  widen  what  is  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  loophole  in  our  tax 
law.  I  have  opposed  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. I  think  this  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous and  less  equitable.  This  is  a 
loophole  that  would  enable  anybody  with 
a  lot  of  money,  say.  SIO  million,  to  buy 
municipals  and  to  receive  interest  on 
those  municipals  at  a  rate  now  of  about 
5  percent.  That  would  be  about  S500.000 
a  year,  or  S  10,000  a  week.  And  he  would 
have  to  pay  not  one  nickel  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  that  amount  of  money. 

Congress  has  seeii  fit  to  make  this 
provision — and  I  think  wisely  so — for 
legitimate  municipal  pui-poses  Certainly, 
Congress  should  agree  with  the  Treasury 
interpi-etation  that  this  practice  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  financing  of  indus- 
trial development  or  private' plants.  What 
makes  the  amendment  particularly  per- 
verse and  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  increase  the  interest  rates  which 
cities  have  to  charge  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  hospitals,  schools,  and  legiti- 
mate municipal  purposes.  This  is  so  be- 
cause, as  the  municipal  bond  market  in- 
creases, and  the  pending  amendment 
would  permit  a  very  rapid  expansion  of 
tax  exempts,  the  supply  increases,  so  the 
price  falls  which,  of  course,  means  in- 
terest rates  rise. 

There  is  no  element  of  municipal  bonds 
that  has  growTi  more  rapidly  than  the 
industrial  development  bonds,  and  they 
will  expand  with  great  force.  As  I  say, 
as  the  supply  increases,  the  interest  rate 
will  rise.  That  means  that  financing  in- 


vestment for  health  and  school  services 
will  be  penalized  because  interest  rates 
on  bonds  to  finance  the  services  will 
have  to  rise. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  that  I  have 
seen  and  heard  shows  that  the  corpora- 
tions which  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity are  by  and  large  big  business 
corporations.  This  is  not  entirely  true, 
but  most  of  the  corporations  which  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision  have 
been  big  corporations,  and  most  of  the 
revenue  bonds  that  have  been  fioated 
have  been  floated  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  big  business  to  the  disadvantage 
of  small  business. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  indicated  when  he  spoke 
against  this  measure  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  many  businessmen  recognize  that 
this  is  not  ethical  or  in  the  long  run  busi- 
ness interest.  They  feel  uneasy  about  it. 
They  take  advantage  of  it,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit.  Their  competitors  take  advantage 
of  this  provision.  They  have  to  do  so. 
However,  they  do  not  like  it. 

The  pending  measure  would  certainly 
weaken  the  position  of  our  cities  with 
respect  to  trying  to  raise  money.  This  is 
the  first  point  I  have  made,  and  it  is 
the  last  point  I  make.  The  most  important 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds  is  that  Congress  has  .seen 
the  necessity  of  making  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  cities  to  raise  money  for 
legitimate  purposes.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
cities  to  do  so  because,  with  this  great 
increase  in  bonds,  the  interest  rate  is 
bound  to  rise.  The  most  rapidly  growing 
bonds  on  the  market  today  are  the  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  comments  made  by  my  dis- 
tinpuished  coUeaeue.  I  have  a  few  brief 
remarks  to  make. 

Forty  States  now  engaee  in  this  prac- 
tice. Ultimately  it  will  be  50  States.  I 
can  sec  iiO  purpose  in  having  this  provi- 
sion. There  would  be  no  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  any  State  once  all  50  States 
are  doing  it,  but  it  will  rai.se  the  price  of 
the  bonds  in  the  marketplace. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation in  December  1967,  as  reported 
by  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer  and  other  news 
media.  Tliey  list  the  participants  in  the 
panel.  This  was  their  conclusion: 

This  ]>ast  year's  mammoth  increase  in  the 
Issuance  of  tax-free  industn:.!  aid  bonds 
in  Ijehalf  of  private  business  (from  $500  mil- 
lion in  1966  to  $1.3  billion  in  1967 »  has  ral-sed 
the  cost  of  local  government  borrowing  on 
full-failh-and-cred!t  bonds  by  ubout  '4  of  I 
per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  other  local  govern- 
ment borrowing  by  perhaps  ti^-ice  that  much, 
according  to  cstmiates  made  at  the  Conven- 
tion ol  the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 


It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  fi- 
nnncinc  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernment— public  safety,  sanitation,  trans- 
portation and  education-  is  causing  an  an- 
nual net  incre.Tse  in  the  supply  of  municipal 
and  other  local  government  bonds  cf  from 
$6  to  $7  billion  a  year.  If  this  net  supply  is 
to  be  swelled  by  another  $1  tfl  $2  billion  a 
year  of  tax-free  industrial  aid  financing,  the 
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tax-exempt  part  of  the  bond  market  will  be 
overstrained,  and  will  have  to  give  ground 
for  higher  borrowing  costs  for  all  local  gov- 
ernment functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  and  some  other 
editorials  and  comments  that  I  have  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Post- Crescent,  Mar.  16.  1968 1 

End   to   Tax-Exempt   Industrial    Bonds 

The  Treasury  Department  has  .innounced 
Its  intention  to  change  a  rule  which  has 
granted  tax  exempt  status  to  bond  issues  sold 
by  local  governmental  units  for  the  purpose 
of  industrial  development,  a  change  which 
would  be  a  reversal  of  a  rule  which  has  stood 
since  1954. 

The  department  decision  will  have  particu- 
lar meaning  for  Wisconsin  municipalities 
and  counties,  which  have  been  laboring 
under  the  handicap  of  competition  from  such 
financing  plans  in  other  states.  In  1965.  the 
legislature  authorized  Wisconsin  counties  to 
Issue  sucfibonds.  and  a  few  counties,  includ- 
ing' Outagamie  County,  have  organized  de- 
velopment corporations  as  a  first  step  toward 
this  type  at  financing.  But  the  Wisconsin  type 
of  bond  has  never  received  approval  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  probably  because  of 
the  change  in  attitude  which  was  taking 
8hap>e  and  which  now  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
cision to  change  the  tax  exempt  rule. 

But  In  the  meantime.  Wisconsin  has  faced 
the  unfair  competition  from  these  bonds  is- 
sued In  other  states.  Porty-one  stat.es  now 
allow  the  Issuing  of  such  bonds. 

There  have  been  periodic  attempts  to  end 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  such  bonds  in  the 
form  of  legislation.  The  latest  bill  with  this 
objective  introduced  by  Bep.  John  BvTnes  of 
Green  Bay.  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  tax  matters,  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Treasurj-  Department.  The  sub- 
sequent decision  to  try  to  achieve  the  same 
thing  through  a  change  In  tax  rules  probably 
Ifl  a  frank  recognition  of  the  political  facts  of 
life  since  most  of  the  states  now  are  using 
this  financing  device  in  competition  for  in- 
dustrial development.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
is  from  Arkansas,  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
use  of  these  bonds. 

As  Rep.  Byrnes  has  pointed  out  repyeatedly, 
the  tax  exempt  status  given  such  bonds  issues 
means  that  there  is  not  only  unfair  competi- 
tion among  the  states  In  industrial  develop- 
ment but  that  taxpayers  from  states  like  Wis- 
consin also  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  lost 
revenues. 

The  totals  of  such  bond  Issues  no  longer 
make  the  question  one  of  an  Insignificant 
nature.  If  It  ever  was.  The  national  total  of 
such  bond  Issues  has  increased  from  $70  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  $1.4  billion  last  year. 

Added  to  the  normal  annual  increases  in 
public  works  bond  issues,  the  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  are  causing  an  added  tax 
cost  at  the  local  level  in  another  way.  The 
gush  of  Industrial  development  bonds  has 
served  to  drive  up  Interest  rates  on  public 
works  bond  issues  because  of  the  competition 
for  money. 

The  basis  for  the  tax  exempt  status  of  pub- 
lic works  bonds  Is  that  they  are  obligations 
of  municipal  taxpayers  In  most  cases,  in  con- 
trast, the  Industrial  development  bonds  are 
retired  from  annual  land  or  building  pay- 
ments of  firms  whose  plants  have  been  fi- 
nanced through  the  less  costly  means  of  local 
government  borrowing.  The  use  of  this  device 
to  lure  Industry  has  been  well  documented. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  on  the  right 
track  In  changing  the  tax  exempt  rule, 
though  It  is  expected  to  face  a  federal  court 
challenge.  The  present  rule  has  resulted  in 


unfair  competition  to  states  like  Wisconsin, 
Is  based  on  the  faulty  premise  that  industrial 
development  bonds  are  a  taxpayer  obligation, 
and  is  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  potential 
source  of  federal  revenue. 

[Prom  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal.  Mar.  12.  1968| 

Tax-Exempt  Privilege 

An  estimated  $1  billion  in  tax-exempt 
bonds  were  i.ssued  last  year  by  state  and  local 
governments  to  Hnance  industrial  facilities. 

In  the  next  several  years,  the  financial 
offerings  are  expected  to  reach  as  high  as  $3 
billion  as  more  government  bodies  use  this 
device  to  lure  industry  from  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Although  the  White  House  has 
endorsed  repeal  of  the  tax  exemption.  Con- 
gress understandably  has  been  cool  to  the 
idea  because  41  .states  now  authorize  so- 
called  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

Wisconsin  is  not  one  of  the  41.  and  this 
has  been  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  industrial  development  efforts.  It  is  a 
disheartening  blow  when  Wisconsin  indus- 
tries have  decided  to  expand  by  building  a 
new  plant  or  a  branch  operation  in  one  of 
the  states  that  can  offer  such  a  private  pact. 
We  also  lose  prospects  contemplating  moving 
into  Wi.sconsin  when  they  choose  to  locate 
where  this  tax  advantage  is  offered.  The  cut- 
throat competition  in  this  respect  presents 
a  strong  temptation  to  either  get  into  that 
degrading  sort  of  dogfight,  or  work  for  fed- 
eral rules  to  equalize  the  competition  among 
the  various  states. 

With  the  chances  of  Congress  moving 
seemingly  remote,  the  Treasury  reportedly  is 
now  considering  acting  through  administra- 
tive ruling  to  end  the  tax  advantage.  The 
Treasury's  own  agency,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  established  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  these  bonds  in  a  1954  decision.  Now  the 
original  ruling  has  been  opened  to  challenge. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Powler  would 
prefer  to  have  Congress  do  the  repealing 
instead  of  the  Treasury.  Obviously,  Treasury 
action  would  not  be  without  political  risk. 

Increase  in  Municipal  Interest  Rates  Be- 
cause OF  the  Large  Volume  of  Municipal 

Industrial  Pinancing 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  panel  dis- 
cussion at  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation's Convention  in  December  1967  as 
reported  by  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer  and  other 
news  media.  The  speakers  on  this  panel  were: 

Marsom  B.  Pratt,  Partner,  Estabrook  &  Co.. 
Boston. 

Truxton  B.  FYatt.  V.P..  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. New  York. 

Alan  Weeden,  President.  Weeden  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Brainerd  Whitbeck.  Sr..  'V.P.,  The  First  Bos- 
ton Corporation,  New  York. 

Alan  Browne.  Sr..  'V.P..  Bank  of  America, 
N.T.  &  S.A..  San  Francisco. 

William  Simon,  Partner,  Salomon  Brothers 
&  Hutzler.  New  York. 

DeWltt  Hornor.  'Vice  Pres..  First  National 
City  Bank.  New  York. 

"This  past  year's  mammoth  increase  in  the 


Issuance  of  tax-free  industrial  aid  bonds  in 
behalf  of  private  business  (from  $500  mil- 
lion In  1966  to  $1.3  billion  in  1967)  has  raised 
the  cost  of  local  government  borrowing  on 
fuU-falth-and-credit  bonds  by  about  '4  of  1 
per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  other  local  govern- 
ment borrowing  by  perhaps  twice  that  much, 
according  to  estimates  made  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 

*  •  *  •  « 

"It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  fl- 
n.molng  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernment— public  safety,  sanitation,  trans- 
portation and  education — is  causing  an  an- 
nual net  increase  in  the  supply  of  municipal 
and  other  local  government  bonds  of  from 
$6  to  $7  billion  a  year.  If  this  net  supply  is 
to  be  swelled  by  another  $1  to  $2  billion  a 
year  of  tax-free  industrial  aid  financing,  the 
tax-exempt  part  of  the  bond  market  will  be 
overstrained,  and  will  have  to  give  ground 
for  higher  borrowing  costs  for  all  local  gov- 
ernment functions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  asked  by  reporters  what  might  be 
the  market  impact  of  a  projected  future  an- 
nual supply  of  $4  billion  or  more  of  tax-free 
industrial  bonds,  the  panel  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  the  rise  in  cost  already  attribut- 
able to  the  industrial  aid  bond  conceivably 
might  be  tripled.  This  might  raise  the  aver- 
age cost  of  long-term  local  government  bor- 
rowing— a  cost.  say.  of  about  i^'a'7' — by  as 
much  as  150  yield  basis  points,  that  is.  to  a 
cost  of  S^'a'T.  The  market  specialist  stressed 
that  if  related  to  the  rise  in  standard  mar- 
ket jield  Indices — such  as  the  Bond  Buyer's 
Index  of  20  bonds — from  20  to  25  basis  points 
of  the  rise  is  a  consequence  of  tax-free  in- 
dustrial financing.  However,  most  of  the  yield 
rises  registered  by  the  standard  indices  re- 
flect the  shifts  in  market  value  of  standard 
full  faith,  and  credit  bonds  secured  by  the 
taxing  power  of  local  government. 

"It  was  explained  that  the  market  impact 
of  the  industrial  aid  revenue  bond  Is  felt 
more  drastically  by  the  large  supply  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  that  are  secured  by  special 
revenues,  such  as  road  and  bridge  tolls  and 
water  and  other  utility  charges,  probably  the 
present  structure  of  market  j-lelds  reflects 
an  increase  of  50  basis  points  attributable  to 
the  mounting  volume  of  tax-free  industrial 
aid  financing. 

"Special  emphasis  was  given  by  the  panel- 
ists to  the  Investment  demand  side  of  the 
market.  It  was  noted  that  the  big  growth 
In  Investable  savings  Is  taking  place  in  pen- 
sion funds,  Institutions  that,  being  tax  ex- 
empt themselves,  have  little  Interest  In  buy- 
ing bonds  coming  to  market  with  Interest 
coupons  shrunken  because  the  Income  is  tax 
exempt. 

"If  the  tax-exempt  part  of  the  market  Is 
thus  forced  increasingly  to  absorb  financings 
that  otherwise  would  find  placement  in  the 
only  part  of  the  market  where  Investable 
/unds  are  growing,  two  questions  must  arise : 
(1)  'Who  will  buy  the  swollen  new  supply  of 
tax-exempt  bonds?  and  (2)  On  what  cost 
terms?" 

Note. — The  above  quotes  were  taken  from 
the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  of  December  11.  1967. 
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Year 

States  and 
statutory  authority 

Amount       Num- 
ber 

Counties 

Municipalities  and 
townships 

Special  district 

Total 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

1956 

1957 

1958    

11 $34 

15.000 

1 

$285 

1.295 

1.605 

2,815 

6,925 

18,471 

2,877 

5,287 

16,150 

13,112 

46.477 

214.632 

2 

4 
7 
8 
8 
8 
7 

13 
16 
11 
28 
36 

$1,236 

5.253 

5.470 

22.623 

24. 348 

32. 742 

40. 260 

101,295 

131,070 

75,032 

243, 778 

572.641 

7  . 
14 
21 
21 
28 
22 
40 
43 
46 
39 
57 
82 

$756" 
2,976 
2.568 
9.496 
2,643 
5,175 
1,875 
3.885 
1,937 
2.542 
3.500 

1" 

12 
8 
17 
11 
10 
4 
9 
6 
4 
5 

$1,521 

7.332 

25.051 

28.006 

41.171 

71.771 

84.417 

133.485 

192,337 

211,931 

500.153 

1.390.533 

9 

20 
41 

1959 

37 

1%0 

402 

2 

5 

9 

9 

19 

35 

35 

59 

55 

1961      

17,915 

46 

1%2.    ., 

36,105 

66 

1963-  ...v.... 
1%4.  ..  ;.... 

1965 

25,028 
41.232 
121.850 

69 
90 
91 

1966.. , 

1967 ! 

..        207,356 
..        599,760 

122 

184 
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YMf  end  Stitf 


1956 


Arkansas... 
Kentucky... 
Mississippi. 


Total. 


Alabama.. 
Kentucky — 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.. 

Total. 


1957 


1958 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.. 
Puerto  Rico.. 
Tennessee... 

Total. 


1959 

Alabama 

Arkansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.. 
Tennessee.. - 


Total. 


Alabama.. 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Mississippi... 
New  Mexico.. 
Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee 


1960 


Total. 


1961 


Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
Kentucky... 
Mississippi.. 
Oklahoma.. 
Puerto  Rico. 
Tennessee.. 


Total. 


1962 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 


Total. 


1%3 


Alabama 

Arkansa";... 
California.. - 
Delaware... 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 
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General  obligation 


Revenu* 


Tow 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


$300 
I.IU 


$110 


$300 

110 

1.111 


1.411 


110 


3.237 
34 


850 
2,611 


3 
11 


600 


1.521 


3.237 

34 

850 

3.711 


3,461 


14 


7, 431 
350 


32 
1 


3,871 


670 

1.175 

225 

15.000' 
200 


7.332 


670 
1.175 

225 
7.431 
15,000 

550 


20 


7,781 


33 


17, 270 


25,051 


535 

200 

6.715 

750 


405 
19,401 


1 
27 

1 


405 
535 
19,401 
200 
6,715 
750 


8.200 


31 


19.806 


28.006 


2 
2 
4 
1 
27 
1 

37 


3.528 

700 

19.496 

4,480 


2 
1 

38 
1 


402 

3,000 
7,815 


500 


1.250 


402 
6.528 
8.515 
19.4% 
4.480 
500 
1,250 


2 

3 
8 

38 
1 
1 
2 


29,454 


44 


11,717 


41,171 


754 
6,393 


2 
26" 


25,915 
1.050 
3.700 


2,384 


2,000 
15,000 
14,575 


25.915 

1.804 
3.700 
6.393 
2,000 
15.000 
16,959 


9,531 


35 


62,240 


71,771 


28.  955 
7,396 


2,000  1 

1,150  2 


9, 706  28 

'500       r 


9,590 
9,200 


900 


28.955 
7.3% 

2.000 
10.  7<0 
9.200 
9.706 
900 
500 


500 
11,040 

1 
5 

500 
14.520 

1 

3,480 

7 

12 

16,836 

39 

67,581 

27 

84, 417 

66 

582 

18,417 

365 

658 


15,770 
9,165 


25 
7,420 


1 
19 


8,500 

125 

53, 703 

2.000 
5,000 
1,750 


16.352 

27.  582 

365 

658 

8,500 

125 

53, 703 

2i 

9.420 

5,  COO 

1.750 


2 

32 
1 
2 


55 


3 
4 

1 
26 
1 
2 
9 


46 


10 
II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 

1 

20 

1 
1 


Year  and  Stale 


General  obligation 


Revenue 


Total 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


I 


1963— Continued 

Oklahoma $500 

Tennessee .          S2, 105            7  7,400 

Total 29.572            39  103,913 

1964 

Alabama  125            1  63,672 

Arizona ... 22,250  I 

Arkansas 5,360             2  43.566 

Georgia 4.785 

Kansas 1.450 

Kentucky. 14,545 

Michigan 520             1  450 

Mississippi 9,530           24  a, 600 

Missouri 3,940  5 

Nebraska.. .   ..  7.000 

Pennsylvania . 5,000  1 

Tennessee    1,940             4  400 

vyashmgton 600 

West  Virginia. 674             1  1,930 

Total -     49.339            40  142,998 

1%5 

Alabama .  153,810 

ArVansas 525            2  6.510 

FIorKla.-. ,. 10.110 

Georgia j... ^..1.1. ..»..». 805 

Kansas ....„ 44             1  1,150 

Kentucky.....:................ 20,845 

Mississippi .....  6,375  16 

Missouri-. 4,800              3  2.550 

North  Carolina... 575  1 

Oklahoma. ..\.-.. 2.042             2  125 

Tennessee \. -  1.665  3 

Total  ... 16,026          28  195.90S 

1966         \ 

Alabama...         ....\ 150             1  91.356 

Arkansas             \....            1.568             4  46.000 

Delaware A _ .-  52.000 

Georgia A 51.000 

Iowa X 65.000 

Kansas -..\            850            1  10.605 

Kentucky \        1.950             2  105,515 

Louisiana V       450             1  750 

Maryland - ...'0     ■  ^'^^^ 

Michigan : \  1.190  1 

Mississippi ■«.935           22  6.130 

Missouri      -..               750             2  8.500 

Nebraska i.    -  7-800 

Oklahoma 1,SS7           ?  5.100 

Tennessee 1.507            5  1.800 

WeslVirginia - 24.000 

Total 19,347           41  480,806 

1967 

Alabama.... 600            1  252.960 

Arkansas 3.721            4  111.000 

Delaware.... 17.200 

Georgia 86.700 

Iowa          ..-- -.  85.000 

Kansas. -  34.824 

Kentucky fil3             2  163.500 

Louisiana .-.           2.«»             1  51.350 

Maryland '2.000 

Michigan 820             I  55.300 

Minnesota 950 

Mississippi -         132.600            10  22.335 

Missouri    - 525             2  12.225 

Nebraska. -       - .  15.100 

Ohio - 131.450 

Oklahoma 7.010             4  9.503 

PuerloRico -  20.000 

South  Carolina ,_ 37.890 

Tennessee -.--.. 760             2  87.  ItiO 

Texas 1.850 

Virginia 11.300 

West  Virginia - 2.300 

Wyoming 20.000 

Total 148.649           27  1.241.884 


$500 
9.505 


1 
10 


30 


133. 485 


69 


18 


63. 797 
22.250 
48.926 

4.785 
1.450 

14,545 
970 

14.130 


940 
000 
000 
340 
600 
604 


19 

1 
6 
4 

12 
3 

28 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 


50 


30 

5 
2 
2 
2 

19 


192. 337 


153. 810 

7.035 

10.110 

805 

1.194 

20.845 

6.375 

7.350 

575 

2.167 

1.665 


90 


30 

7 
2 

2 
3 

19 
16 
5 
1 
3 
3 


63 


211,931 


91 


22 
1 
2 
8 

2 

6 

22 

1 

2 

7' 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 


91.506 

47.568 

52,000 

51,000 

65.000 

11,455 

107.465 

1.200 

5.250 

1.190 

15.065 

9.250 

7.800 

7.097 

3,307 

24.000 


23 
5 
2 
8 
2 
7 

24 
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Case  Against  Municipal  Industbial 
Financing 
the  nature  of  the  problem 
The   growing   use   of   industrial    develop- 
ment bonds  Is  a  major  financial  problem. 
These  bonds  are  costing  all  state  and  local 
government — both  of  those  which  use  them 
and   those   which   don't — many   millions    of 
dollars   each   year.   Paralleling   this   growth 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  usefulness  of  these 
bonds    In    the    states    that    authorize    them 
■with   the   result   that   much    of   the   added 
cost  borne  by  all  states  and  municipalities 


Is  simply  wasted.  Since  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  use  of  industrial  development  bonds  Is 
occurring  at  a  time  when  our  state  and  local 
governments  are  confronted  with  ever-in- 
creasing demands  to  provide  additional  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  their  citizens,  it  is 
vital  that  the  economic  realities  of  Industrial 
development  bond  financing  be  understood 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  this 
costly  device. 

THE    COST    OF   INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BONDS 

Superficially  Industrial  development  bonds 
are  cost  free.  A  municipality  issues  revenue 


bonds  to  finance  a  factory  which  is  rented 
to  a  private  corporation  and  the  rental 
payments  are  geared  to  cover  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  the  bonds.  In  some 
cases  the  municipality  may  provide  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  local  property  taxes  and 
thereby  further  eliminate  any  direct  costs 
associated  with  the  transaction.  Since  the 
revenue  bonds  are  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax.  the  corporation  benefits  because 
the  rental  paymeni  needed  to  cover  interest 
on  the  bonds  are  lower  and  the  municipality 
may  benefit  from  a  new  Industry  that  might 
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have  located  elsewhere.  The  sole  cost  would 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  Federal  revenue 
loss.  However,  this  analysis  overlooks  a  vital 
aspect  of  the  transaction.  The  bonds  are 
sold  In  the  tax  exempt  bond  market  and 
compete  with  school  bonds,  water  and  sewer 
bonds,  und  other  governmental  purpose 
bonds  for  the  same  limited  supply  of  funds. 

The  benefits  state  and  local  governments 
receive  because  of  the  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  their  bonds  is  de- 
pendent on  the  fact  that  tax  exempt  bonds 
are  a  unique  exception  and  that  most 
bonds — both  corporate  and  Federal — are 
fully  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax.  As  more 
Industrial  development  bonds  are  Issued  the 
Interest  rate  on  all  tax-exempt  bonds  must 
Increase  In  order  to  make  the  total  supply 
of  exempt  bonds  attractive  to  lower  bracket 
taxpayers.  Moreover,  In  recent  years  some 
of  the  largest  industrial  corporations  in  the 
nation  have  used  Industrial  development 
bonds  and  many  of  our  smaller  state  and 
local  governments  find  themselves  severely 
handicapped  when  they  are  forced  to  com- 
pete for  funds  in  the  same  limited  market 
against  these  corporations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  recent  years 
that  the  'increase  in  normal  state  and  local 
government  bonds  outstanding  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $6.5  billion  annually. 
In  1967  over  $1.3  billion  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  were  added  to  this  normal  de- 
mand for  new  funds  with  the  obvious  result 
that  the  Interest  rates  that  state  and  local 
governments  had  to  pay  on  bonds  issued  to 
finance  governmental  fvmctlons  were  higher 
than  they  need  be — between  '4  and  'i  of  1 
per  cent  higher.  This,  of  course,  means  in- 
creased property  taxes,  sales  taxes  and  state 
income  taxes. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  not  cost  free  to  state  and 
local  governments.  In  fact,  they  are  very  ex- 
pensive and  their  cost  is  mounting  dramat- 
ically each  year — a  cost  which  must  be  borne 
by  all  state  and  local  governments  not  Just 
those  that  issue  the  bonds. 

TUB    USEFULNESS    OF    INDUSTIIAL    DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

Prior  to  1960  when  industrial  development 
bonds  were  authorized  in  only  13  states,  they 
were  a  useful  -neans  of  attracting  Industry. 
Today  over  40  states  have  authorized  the 
local  use  of  sucli  bonds.  With  this  number  of 
states  offering  industrial  development  bonds 
as  an  inducement  to  industry,  it  is  evident 
that  such  bonds  no  longer  offer  one  state  an 
advantage  over  its  neighbors,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  bonds  as  a  means  of  attracting  in- 
dustry has  disappeared. 

These  facts  highlight  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting all  our  state  and  local  governments 
today.  On  one  hand,  since  a  corporation  seek- 
ing tax  exempt  financing  has  over  40  states 
to  choose  from,  it  Is  clear  that  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  no  longer  serve  as  a  method 
of  attracting  industry  to  any  particular  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
no  state  can  afford  to  end  this  abuse  in  its 
area  unilaterally  for  fear  of  losing  industry  to 
another  state.  This  means  that  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  will  continue  to  be  issued 
in  ever  Increasing  amounts  even  though  they 
have  ceased  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  issuing 
state,  and  in  fact,  have  vastly  increased  the 
cost  of  providing  legitimate  state  and  local 
services  In  all  states. 

THE    SOLUTION 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  of  industrial 
development  bonds  must  exhibit  two  char- 
acteristics: It  must  end  their  use  and  it  must 
do  so  simultaneously  in  all  the  states  that 
authorize  them.  This  means  that  either  40 
state  legislatures  must  enact  uniform  legis- 
lation at  the  same  time  or  else  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  relied  upon  to  enact  a 
uniform  law  eliminating  such  bonds.  Al- 
though many  might  prefer  state  action  on 
this  question,  as  a  practical  matter  Federal 


legislation  such  as  S.  2636,  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Is  the  only  viable  method  of 
eliminating  industrial  Issues  from  the  exempt 
bond  market.  Moreover,  in  view  o*  the  rapid- 
ly rising  Interest  rates  on  tax  exempt  bonds 
that  is  occurrlni»  today,  it  is  rttal  that  action 
10  remove  ttils  added  pressure  on  the  market 
be  taken  promptly. 

T.AX  FXEMPT  Corporate  Bonds:   A  Tax  Abuse 

Municipal  industrial  financing — the  sale  of 
X.w  exempt  municlp.il  bonds  for  the  benefit 
of  private  profit  corporations — is  seriously 
impairing  the  functioning  of  the  municipal 
bond  markets.  Since  the  prim.uy  benefits 
arising  from  the  Issuance  of  municipal  In- 
dustrial bonds  accrue  to  the  .specific  cor- 
poration involved,  these  securities  properly 
mi'jht  be  called  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds. 

Municipal  industrial  bonds  (tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds),  offering  as  they  do  yields 
in  excess  of  S'^"  for  Indirect  obligations 
of  corporations,  some  of  which  enjoy  high 
credit  ratings,  have  undeniable  appeal  to  the 
buyer  ever  conscious  of  yield  and  have  exer- 
cised a  noticeably  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
price  structure  for  normal  municipal  issues. 
The  added  volume  and  lilgh  interest  rates 
of  these  hybrid  bonds  threaten  the  ability  of 
many  municipalities  to  txjrrow  for  schools, 
hospitals,  roads  and  other  long-accepted  pub- 
lic benefit  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  this  financing  vehicle  threatens  the  Fed- 
eral-States political  balance  unique  to 
America  as  well  as  government-free  enter- 
prise re!atlon.shlps. 

It  is  argued  that  tax  exempt  corporate 
financing  benefits  the  small  depressed  areas 
of  our  country  seeking  employment  and  In- 
come for  their  citizens.  This  argument  may 
have  had  some  justification  thirty  years  ago. 
but  ihe  facts  belle  its  validity  today.  The 
majority  of  recent  municipal  industrial  bond 
Issues  have  benefited  not  the  small  less  for- 
tunate community  and  the  small  struggling 
business  but  rather  the  big  and  powerful 
companies  and  the  large  affluent  commu- 
nities with  built-in  resources,  facilities  and 
manpower.  Thus,  those  small  towns  and 
cities  that  may  liave  once  benefited  from  tax 
exempt  corporate  financing  may  now  be 
harmed  by  the  same  device. 

Borrowing  through  the  sale  of  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  to  finance  indiistrial  plants 
for  private  companies  has  escalated  one  hun- 
dred fold  since  the  early  1950's.  when  the 
annual  totals  of  these  offerings  rarely  ex- 
ceeded SIO  million,  to  an  estimated  $1  billion 
m  1967.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  the  total 
annual  volimie  may  very  well  reach  several 
billion  within  the  next  few  years. 

As  recently  as  1963  municipal  industrial 
bond  offerings  amounted  to  but  I'X  of  total 
new  state  and  municipal  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing. In  1966  these  issues  accounted  for  b'~B 
of  the  to;al.  and  ;n  a  one-month  period  late 
in  1967,  they  reiiched  an  alarming  13';. 

HIGHER    il.\TES    FOR    PUBLIC    PUKPOSES 

The  sharp  jump  in  volume  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  financing  prob- 
lems faced  generally  by  the  nation's  commu- 
nities in  these  times  of  rising  demand  for 
public  improvements  in  the  face  of  higher 
interest  rates.  Without  doubt  tlie  increased 
volume  of  tax  exempt  corporate  issues  has 
resulted  In  states  and  municipalities  paying 
substantially  higher  rates  to  borrow  for 
normal  public  purposes.  For  example,  it  was 
estimated  by  several  market  experts  that  the 
recent  S55  million  bond  issue  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Water  Authority  carried  a  rate  of 
interest  of  approximately  '4  to  'g^  higher 
than  that  which  would  have  been  necessary 
if  at  the  same  time  Cros.sett,  Arkansas,  had 
not  issued  $75  million  tax  exempt  corporate 
bonds  at  an  interest  rate  of  5^8 ''cj.  This 
meant  that  the  Fairfax  County  issue  had  to 
carry  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  5  Co  rather 
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than  approximately  i^^'".  to  compete  for  in- 
vestors with  the  5*8 '^^  rate  offered  by  Cros- 
sett.  Over  the  life  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Water  Authority  Issue,  the  citizens  of  Fairfax 
County  will  be  required  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $3  to  $4  million  in  unnecessary  ex- 
cess interest  cost.  Paradoxically  it  has  been 
estimated  that  this  new  $75  million  Cros- 
sett  facility  will  produce  only  140  permanent 
new  jobs. 

In  many  instances  soaring  interest  rates 
caused  by  competition  for  investment  funds 
have  compelled  communities  to  postpone  or 
cancel  financing  plans  for  schools,  water 
works,   sewage   systems   and   airports. 

In  recent  years,  the  vise  of  tax  exempt 
industrial  financing  by  states  and  munic- 
ipalities has  become  a  more  important  as- 
pect of  the  highly-competitive  contest  be- 
tween states  to  attract  industry.  Between 
1936  and  1950  only  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky strained  by  the  basic  problem  of 
little  industry  and  surplus  labor,  issued  tax 
exempt  corporate  bonds.  During  the  1950's,  21 
other  states  adopted  enabling  legislation  and 
issued  bonds.  Etesplte  this  national  trend, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  90''!.  of  all  industrial 
aid  bond  sales  originated  in  a  few  southern 
states.  The  fact  that  many  corporations 
closed  plants  in  northern  states  and  moved 
into  new  southern  facilities  financed  with  tax 
exempt  bonds  forced  mid-central  and  north- 
ern states  to  go  on  the  offensive  in  the  use 
of  Industrial  inducements,  particularly  tax 
exempt  corporate  bonds.  The  battle  was 
Joined  in  earnest  in  1966.  Consequently,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  non-southern  states 
accounted  for  nearly  $287  million  in  munic- 
ipal industrial  financing  or  more  than  half 
the  total  for  that  period.  Incidentally,  two 
of  the  biggest  projects — one  for  $140  million 
planned  for  1968.  the  other  for  $70  mlUion 
marketed  in  1967 — are  substantially  for  the 
benefits  of  companies  outside  the  United 
States. 

EARLT    FEARS    REALIZED 

Clearly,  the  long-standing  fears  of  those 
who  have  opposed  municipal  Industrial  fi.- 
nanclng  for  private  companies  as  an  abuse 
of  tax  exemption  have  been  realized. 

Early  opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  was  based  on  the  predictions 
that  ( 1 )  the  practice  would  spread  to  all 
states  and  be  self-defeating;  (2)  competi- 
tion for  investment  funds  would  adversely 
affect  interest  rates  on  municipal  bonds  is- 
sued for  public  projects;  (3)  the  abuse  of  tax 
exemption  for  borrowing  on  behalf  of  private 
corporations  would  lead  to  attacks  on  the 
right  of  local  government  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  any  purpose.  All  of  these  predic- 
tions have  become  a  reality. 

As  early  as  1951  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  to  discourage  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  municipal  bonds  for  the  financing  of 
yidustrlal  or  commercial  facilities  to  be 
leased  to  private  companies,  a  position  which 
has  been  reaffirmed  many  times.  The  IBA 
view  has  received  strong  public  support  from 
industrial  and  labor  leaders,  members  of 
Congress,  finance  officers  of  municipalities, 
the  press,  and,  indeed,  by  states  which  for 
their  own  protection,  against  their  basic  con- 
victions, have  been  forced  into  the  use  of 
municipal  industrial  bonds  by  the  Intense 
interstate  rivalry  for  industrial  development. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    NEEDED 

Obviously,  strong  remedial  action  Is  de- 
manded. Within  the  framework  of  state  ver- 
sus state  competition  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial development,  it  is  not  practical  to 
expect  corrective  action  on  the  state  level. 
Furthermore,  the  courts  have  consistently 
upheld  state  constitutional  amendments  de- 
signed to  allow  municipal  industrial  fi- 
nancing. Realistically  then,  only  Congress  can 
and  must  find  a  remedy.  Two  legislative  ac- 
tions offer  an  acceptable  solution:  (1)  to 
deny  deductions  as  a  business  expense  for 
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any  amount  paid  to  a  governmental  unit  by 
u  private  company  for  occupancy  of  an  in- 
dustrial facility  financed  by  tax  exempt 
bonds,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the  collateral 
tax  advantages  of  the  investment  credit  and 
depreciation  allowances;  (2)  legislation  to 
provide  that  industrial  development  bonds 
are  not  to  be  considered  obligations  of  states 
knd  local  governments,  the  interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  The  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  prefers  the 
first  of  these  legislative  remedies  but  sup- 
ports the  second  if  the  Treasury  chooses  to 
move  in  that  direction. 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  public  under- 
standing of  municipal  industrial  financing, 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  is  set  forth 
below. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Q.  What  are  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds  or 
municipal  industrial  bonds? 

A.  Bonds  issued  by  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  the  construction  of  indus- 
trial plants  for  occupancy  by  private  corpo- 
rations. The  interest  on  such  bonds  is  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  taxes.  The  mu- 
nicipally-owned plant  is  then  leased  to  the 
private  company,  often  fully  equipped,  and 
the  rental  payments  to  the  municipality  are 
used  to  meet  the  interest  and  amortization 
requirements  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  Why  are  municipal  industrial  bonds  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  of  tax  exemption? 

A.  The  right  of  state  and  local  government 
to  Issue  tax  exempt  securities  was  not  in- 
tended: 

( 1 )  To  permit  corporations  to  gain  tax  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 

(2)  To  permit  private  corporations  to 
drain  investment  funds  away  from  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  pubUc  benefit  needs. 

(3)  To  permit  the  transfer  of  traditionally 
taxable  corporate  bond  financing  to  tax 
exempt  financing. 

Q.  What  extra  burden  have  municipal  in- 
dustrial bonds  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer? 
A.  Higher  taxes: 

(1)  Increased  competition  for  investment 
funds  results  in  higher  interest  rates  which 
communities  must  pay  to  borrow  money  for 
pjoper  public  needs  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, public  recreation  facilities,  streets, 
sewers,  etc. 

(2)  Industrial  plants  financed  through  mu- 
nicipal Industrial  bonds  generate  increased 
requirements  for  water  and  sewer  works, 
roads  and  schools.  Since  these  plants  are 
nominally  owned  by  local  government,  they 
are  exempt  from  d'rect  property  taxes.  Un- 
less reasonable  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  are 
made  public  faciUties  will  fall  to  a  major  de- 
gree on  existing  taxpayers. 

(3)  The  loss  of  Federal  taxes  on  interest 
income  from  industrial  bonds  is  a  subsidy 
to  a  private  corporation  at  tlie  expense  of  all 
other  taxpayers. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  municipal  industrial 
financing  pose  a  threat  to  the  political  and 
financial    independence    of    the    states? 

A.  The  tax  exemption  of  interest  on  state 
and  local  debt  is  a  keystone  in  our  dual  or 
federal  system  of  government.  It  has  enabled 
states  and  municipalities  to  borrow  at  in- 
trest  costs  well  below  those  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  this  advantage  is  lost  through 
excessive  abuse  of  tax  exemption,  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  tempted  to  surrender  tax 
exemption  in  exchange  for  guaranties  or  sub- 
sidies by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  tend  to  bypass  existing  state  control. 
Furthermore,  broad  abuse  of  the  right  to 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds  may  be  the  door  to 
the  successful  attack  on  tax  exemption  by 
those  who  oppose  it. 

Q.  How  does  tax  exempt  corporate  financ- 
ing hurt  the  free  enterprise  system? 

A.  ( I )  A  reliance  by  industry  upon  state 
and  municipal  financing  of  facilities  for 
manufacture  and  trade  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
free  enterprise   system,   a   step   toward   en- 


couraging government  ownership.  Without 
doubt,  government  ownership  of  the  pro- 
ductive facility  is  a  great  step  toward  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  such 
facilities. 

(2)  Expansion  of  this  type  of  financing 
vnn  (a)  curtail  and  discourage  private 
ownership,  and  (b)  cause  location  of  plants 
to  be  determined  by  political  rather  than 
economic  consideration. 

Q.  In  what  other  ways  have  tax  exempt 
corporate  bonds  proved  damaging  to  the 
public  Interest? 

A.  (1)  Municipal  industrial  bonds  have 
given  some  companies  the  unfair  advantage 
of  borrowing  under  the  guise  of  government, 
a  transparent  practice  that  erodes  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  free  and  fair 
competition. 

(2)  In  various  cases,  they  have  created 
unemployment  problems  in  communities 
when  companies  closed  plants  to  move  into 
community-financed  plants  in  other  areas. 

(3)  By  draining  funds  from  the  available 
investment  supply,  they  have  Increased 
financing  cost  or  have  caused  the  postpone- 
ment or  cancellation  of  many  municipal 
projects  needed  for  public  use. 

(4»  Real  estate  tax  concessions,  which  are 
one  of  the  major  considerations  in  the  deci- 
sion to  occupy  a  municipally-owned  indus- 
trial plant,  often  attract  companies  of  ques- 
tionable long-range  benefit  to  a  community. 
Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the  fac- 
tors which  the  best  companies  weigh  in 
making  a  location  decision.  Taxes  very  often 
are  not  the  most  important  consideration. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds  on  the 
municipal  bond  market? 

A.  The  net  Increase  In  normal  tax  exempt 
securities  is  about  S7  billion  each  year.  Sev- 
eral billion  of  tax  exempt  corporate  bonds 
would  mean  that  25^.  more  bonds  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  a  market  which  Is 
already  under  a  strain.  The  market  for  tax 
exempts  is  far  from  unlimited.  Substantial 
expansion  of  the  market  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  radical  changes  in  interest  levels 
which  would  drastically  affect  the  value  of 
tax  exempts  outstanding  and  load  additional 
debt  service  burdens  on  our  communities  and 
states. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  have 
condemned  municipal  industrial  financing? 

A.  (1)  From  Congress:  Numerous  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

(2)  Federal  officials:  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey;  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

13 1  State  officials:  Raymond  P.  Shafer, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania:  Arthur  Levitt, 
State  Comptroller  of  New  York;  Edwin  Gill, 
State  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  North  Car- 
olina Legislature;  Bert  A.  Belts,  former  State 
Treasurer  of  California;  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association. 

(4)  From  labor:  I.  W.  Abel.  President, 
United  Steel  Workers,  and  Frank  Fernbach, 
economist  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

i5i  From  industry  and  finance:  Frank  L. 
Magee,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Aluminum  Company  of  America;  Car- 
rol H.  Blanchar.  President,  Public  Service  In- 
diana; National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  Mortgage  Bankers  Association;  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  America; 
John  F.  Thompson,  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark, 
Investment  Counselors. 

(6)  The  Press:  The  New  Republic;  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Newsweek;  the  Dally 
Bond  Buyer;  Barron's;  Decatur  Herald-Re- 
view; Joseph  R.  Slevin  In  Newsday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  that  we  will  use  all  our  time,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  asked  me  to  yield  him  3  min- 


utes. He  will  not  speak  in  opposition,  but 
I  believe  we  can  afford  to  permit  him  to 
do  so.  I  >ield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  more  vital  to  the  lifeblood 
of  the  small  communities,  the  villages, 
the  small  towns  of  this  Nation,  where 
there  are  problems  of  employment,  re- 
employment and  shifting  of  the  economy, 
and  thus  the  need  for  industrial  jobs, 
than  is  the  .<:ub1ect  of  this  amendment. 

Do  not  call  this  a  loophole.  Do  not 
worry  about  the  hospital  bonds  and  the 
.school  bonds.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
either,  if  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of 
payroll  in  those  small  communities,  be- 
cause the  schools  will  close  and  the  hos- 
intals  will  close,  because  the  people  will 
be  !:;one. 

We  talk  about  poverty  and  about  doing 
something  for  ourselves.  Our  small  com- 
munities are  doing  exactly  that,  through 
the  issuance  of  these  bonds;  the  resulting 
industrial  plant  is  a  lifesaver  to  them. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
vital.  Let  us  forget  about  the  cities  for 
a  moment  as  being  all  controlling.  It  has 
been  said  that  cities  liave  to  pay  an 
extra  tax  rate  on  bonds.  If  true,  it  is 
very  small.  But  this  amendment  relates 
to  matters  down  where  the  little  people 
live  and  where  they  are  trying  to  do 
something  for  themselves,  on  their  o\^ti 
credit.  They  may  be  abused  some.  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  But  that  proves 
that  whatever  adjustment  needs  to  be 
made,  if  any,  should  be  made  through 
the  legislative  process,  where  there  is 
representation,  where  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  ihings  out  and  to  consider 
carefully  each  point,  one  at  a  time,  and 
to  write  a  legislative  policy  on  the  prob- 
lem and  the  subject. 

That  is  all  the  proposed  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  save  this  question  for 
legislative  adjustment.  Whatever  adjust- 
ment, if  any,  is  needed,  it  would  save  the 
matter  for  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive processes.  The  Constitution  says  that 
all  legislative  power — it  does  not  say 
"part" — of  this  Government  shall  be 
vested  in  Congress.  And  that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  my  plea  here. 

Let  us  put  first  things  first  and  put 
everj'thing  in  the  proper  place. 

I  urge  again,  from  the  economic  stand- 
point of  these  little  communities,  small 
towns,  and  small  cities  who  are  trjing  to 
do  something  for  themselves,  let  us  not 
jerk  them  up  by  the  seat  of  the  pants 
and  change  the  rules  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  game,  except  through  our  regular 
legislative  processes,  a  congressional  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  jerk  up  the  little  community  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants,  and  to  support  the 
Treasury  Department  in  closing  this 
loophole.  And  I  call  it  a  loophole. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  was  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness and  was  selling  through  the  dis- 
pensary system.  ITie  question  came  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  in  its  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
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the  State  could  do  away  with  the  Federal 
tax  stamp.  That  case.  South  Carolina 
agalnBt  the  United  States,  went  before 
the  court  in  1905,  and  the  court  held: 

The  exemption  of  state  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities   from    National    taxation    is 


Soutli  Carolina  waited  until  last  year  before 
finally  decldin?  that  it  had  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  these  bonds  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  hunt   for  new  plants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  It  helped.  Some 
10  firms  made  use  of  industrial  bonds.  In 
fact,   on   the   day   before   the   Treasury    ban 


limited  to  thoee  which  are  of  a  strictly  goV^^-^^tji^t  mto  effect.  Chester  County  sold  a  $35 
ernmental   character,   and  does   not  extend     mirjion  issue  lor  home-^rown  Springs  Mills. 


to  those   used   by   the  State   in  carrying 
an    ordinary    private    business. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President  I  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio  in  the  chairl  that  when  the  State 
gives  over  the  full  faith  and  credit  to  a 
private  industry  in  this  particular  for 
revenue  bonds,  they  are  acting  not  as  a 
State  but  as  an  individual,  and  they  are 
subject  to  taxation. 

We  ccmipeted  with  the  great  State  of 
Mississippi  for  4  years,  and  we  beat  that 
State  in  attracting  industry  to  the  small 
community.  In  4  years — we  are  not  talk- 
ing of  hearsay  but  of  actual  experience — 
we  attracted  over  $1  billion  in  new  indus- 
try and  100,000  new  jobs  to  South  Caro- 
lina, without  this  loophole.  But  in  the 
last  year  we  adopted  the  loophole  because 
we  were  uressured  by  the  industrial 
giants  of  America  who  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  come-uppance  of 
it  all  is  that  last  week  the  city  of  Sum- 
merville,  S.C,  which  is  a  very  substan- 
tial and  financially  stable  community, 
issued  $800,000  of  school  bonds,  5-per- 
cent bonds,  full  faith  and  credit,  and 
there  was  not  a  bidder.  This  is  what  will 
happen  to  small  communities  when  they 
begin  to  transfer  to  industry  their  non- 
taxable status.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  schools.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  sewerage.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  water  sys- 
tems. 

So  all  those  who  are  ti-ying  to  get  jobs 
and  to  help  the  little  communities  are 
bringing  them  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  into  these  projects,  to  go 
to  HUD  and  this  agency  and  that.  And 
the  very  crowd  which  is  crying  "big  gov- 
ernment" is  creating  more  big  govern- 
ment than  ever  The  loophole  should  be 
closed,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate on  their  own  basis.  It  is  an  injus- 
tice, and  it  does  not  attract  industry  to 
the  small  community. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  State 
newspaper,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "End  of  a  Gimmick." 
The  article  was  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject we  are  debating  today,  the  status  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  found  this  editorial  to  be  logical,  con- 
cise, correct,  and  in  line  with  my  own 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

End  of  a  Gimmick 

The  ban  being  Imposed  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  is  neither  unex- 
pected nor  unreasonable. 

Such  bonds  are  floated  by  counties  and 
municipalities  in  some  40  states  to  build 
plants  for  lease  to  specific  Industries.  Since 
the  Interest  on  these  government  bonds  Is 
not  subject  to  federal  Income  tax,  the  sav- 
ings, normally  about  one  per  cent,  can  be 
passed  along  to  industry. 

The  practice  started  In  Misfits&lppi  in  the 
late  1930's  as  an  Industry  lure.  It  worked. 
Other   states    jumped    on   the    bandwagon. 


At  the  s.Tme  time.  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  put 
$80  million  on  sale  for  gLint  U.S.  Steel.  In 
aU.  Fome  $200  million  In  industrial  bonds 
were  handled  by  underwriters  Just  before 
tiie  deadline  for  plants  in  various  states. 

This  last-minute  activity  alone  cost  the 
federal  government  a  million  or  so  in  lost 
tix  revenues.  The  annual  Iofs  over  the  past 
few  years  lias  run  into  the  billions. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  a  federal  subsidy 
for  Industry  and  an  artificial  Interference 
with  the  placement  of  plants  by  market  con- 
ditions   and    other    business    considerations. 

This  subsidy  is  unwarranted  and  adds  to 
the  strain  being  placed  on  all  taxpayers. 

When  South  Carolina  was  considering  In- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  last  year.  The  State 
reluctantly  endorsed  passage  of  authorizing 
legislation,  con.«iderlng  the  bonds  a  neces- 
sary evil  In  the  highly  competitive  quest 
for  industry. 

But  now  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  acted  to  stop  the  practice,  we  oppose 
legislation,  already  in  the  U.S.  Senate  mill, 
to  legalize  the  v:se  of  such  bonds.  Elimination 
of  the  tax-free  feature  on  such  revenue 
bonds  should  put  all  states  back  on  an  equal 
footing  and  make  them  compete  for  Industry 
on  the  basis  of  the  natural  land  man-made) 
assets  they  can  offer. 

In  such  a  competition,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  South  Carolina  can  hold  its  own. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Uie  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  the  verj-  courageous  and  able  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  against  this  in- 
iquitous amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated.  He  has  .stated  so  well  the  rea- 
sons for  opposing  it — from  a  State  which 
one  might  think  would  want  to  profit 
from  this  loophole — that  there  is  little 
more  that  I  can  say, 

I  believe  that  the  heading  in  the 
Record  for  a  speech  delivered  on  March 
14,  1967,  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  summarizes  the  situation  very 
well.  I  quote:  "The  Stealing  of  Private 
Industry  Should  Be  Stopped  Through 
the  Present  Practice  of  the  Use  of 
Tax-Free  Mimicipal  Bonds."  That  is  just 
what  it  is.  It  is  piracy,  not  on  the  high 
seas,  but  on  the  land,  to  take  industry 
awaj-  from  States  such  as  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  and  put  it  into  areas 
where,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
industry  can  be  brought  into  low-labor- 
cost  areas,  nonunionized.  to  create  a  sit- 
uation which  is  socially  and  economi- 
cally thoroughly  unsoimd. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  is  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  behind  this  amendment. 

In  1967.  my  colleague,  Senator  Scott, 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  strongly 
opposing  this  type  of  Industrie  piracy 
through  the  medium  of  municipal- 
industrial  financing.  He  pointed  out  that 
Governor  Raymond  Shafer,  a  Republi- 
can, whose  views  I  honor  in  this  regard, 
strongly  supported  Senator  Scott's  posi- 
tion. So  did  I.  W.  Abel,  the  president  of 


tire  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  So 
did  the  Municipal  Finance  OfQcers  As- 
sociation and  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  this  position  at  least,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  stands  four- 
square behind  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  in  December 
1967,  by  the  AFTj-CIO  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  219 — The  Menace  of  Indvstri.^l 

Bond  Fin.^ncinc 

( ITnaaimoutly    adopted    December    19G7    by 

the  AFL-CIO  Convention) 

Since  its  formation  the  AFL-CIO  has  been 
urging  Federal  legislation  to  end  the  misuse 
of  tax  free  state  and  local  bonds  to  build 
plants  for  private  business.  This  malpractice 
under  which  public  funds  are  used  for  pri- 
vate profit  purposes  in  order  to  lure  industry 
is  known  as  industrial  bond  financing. 

In  recent  years  this  industry-luring 
scheme — which  saddles  all  taxpayers  with 
the  cost  of  an  unjustifiable  private  subsidy — 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  momentum.  First 
conceived  in  Mississippi  In  the  1930s  and 
confined  until  recently  to  the  South,  It  is  now 
sanctioned  by  over  40  states.  This  vicious  and 
spreading  practice  of  industry  luring  subsidy 
competition  among  the  states  threatens 
workers'  job  security  everywhere  and  the 
welfare  of  almost  everyone. 

Plant  enticement  via  Industrial  bond  fi- 
nancing is  possible  by  deliberately  perverting 
the  privilege  granted  all  states  and  localities 
to  issue  bonds  on  which  interest  payments 
are  free  of  Federal  tax.  This  Federal  subsidy 
was  intended,  however,  to  help  these  govern- 
ments provide  schools  and  other  public  serv- 
ices— not  to  build  plants  for  private  use. 

Because  of  the  growing  awareness  of  these 
evils  important  allies  have  recently  Joined  the 
AFL-CIO  in  demanding  the  end  of  this  mal- 
practice. The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter-gov- 
ernmental Relations,  enlightened  business 
groups  and  an  increasing  number  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  House  are  ex- 
pressing deep  concern  about  Industrial  bond 
financing.  Even  the  ofBcials  of  several  of  the 
states  that  recently  have  authorized  the  use 
of  this  device  to  counteract  plant-luring  ef- 
forts by  other  states  have  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  finally  end  this  evil  practice  na- 
tionwide. Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  AFL-CIO  once  again 
calls  upon  the  Administration  to  propose 
and  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that 
wi*l  finally  close  the  Federal  tax  loophole  that 
for  too  long  has  given  legal  sanction  to  in- 
dustrial bond  financing.  The  time  to  end 
this  menace  is  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know,  my  side  has  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTj  would  like  5  minutes,  al- 
though he  is  opposed  to  my  position,  I 
yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He 
is  a  vei-y  generous  and  fairminded  per- 
son. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  His  State  has  no 
need  for  capital  having  robbed  the  rest 
of  the  couriftry,  and  particularly  the 
South.  "ITiey  have  no  need  for  tax-exempt 
bonds.  In  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  I 
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am  not  so  surprised.  South  Carolina  used 
to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  some  of 
the  other  States,  but  with  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee 
and  the  Pentagon  pipeline  they  do  not 
need  money  any  more.  There  has  been 
more  money  spent  in  South  Carolina  in 
connection  with  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment than  has  been  spent  in  any  other 
State,  except  pos.sibly  California.  I  can 
understand  those  people  having  110  need 
for  the  money  and  bein?  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

However.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for 
them  to  oppose  States  which  do  have 
some  need  for  industrial  development; 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  them  to  oppose 
this  device.  It  has  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment very  much.  It  has  the  preat  virtue 
of  allowing  these  communities  with  local 
control,  to  look  after  their  own  business, 
without  having  to  come  to  Washington 
or  to  the  Pentagon  to  pet  their  money. 
They  make  their  own  arrangements, 
plans,  and  deals  with  companies  and  they 
work  the  matter  out  on  their  own.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Pentagon  or  Washington. 

Mr.  HOIJ-INGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tield? 

Mr.  FUIiBRKJHT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  on  his  time,, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carohna  on 
our  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  know 
that  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  came  to 
see  what  attracted  industry  in  South 
Carolina  and  rather  than  looking  at  Fed- 
eral facilities  looked  at  the  technical 
programs  where  we  teach  skills? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  South 
Carolina;  and  I  am  envious  of  them. 
They  have  developed  one  of  the  best 
job-training  programs  in  the  country. 
I  am  for  it.  However,  the  basic  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds  was  there,  primar- 
ily through  the  State's  great  projects 
such  as  dams,  and  especially  the  great 
defense  programs.  We  envy  him  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  has  a  way 
of  getting  these  things  done.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  it. 

I  am  indicating  that  there  are  rea- 
sons why  people  who  have  sufficient  ca- 
pability are  not  interested  in  permit- 
ting the  Uttle  community  to  have  access 
to  funds  of  this  kind.  The  matter  has 
been  dsicussed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  one  small  community  aft- 
er another  that  could  not  possibly  bor- 
row money  on  any  basis  other  than  this 
basis,  and  the  Senator  would  put  up  a 
block  against  it. 

I  can  understand  why  Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin,  and  New  York  have  no  need 
for  this  program,  as  do  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  and  other  areas.  You  cannot 
be  elected  by  being  for  the  State  of 
Arkansas  if  you  live  in  Pennsylvania  or 
South  Carolina.  I  understand  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  for  a  matter  of  this 
kind  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  con- 
nection with  local  self-development  by 
many  small  communities.  This  is  made 
up  of  a  great  many  small  communities. 
We  do  not  have  anything  like  they 


liave  in  South  Carolina  for  basic  invest- 
ments which  give  jobs,  and  so  forth,  with 
which  they  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
developing  other  programs,  and  particu- 
larly the  development  of  job  training 
programs  which  I  think  is  the  best  in  the 
country.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it: 
I  envy  South  Carolina. 

However,  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
influence  to  get  this  basic  Federal  invest- 
ment. We  liave  to  get  the  money  in  some 
other  way,  but  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way.  Arkansas  is  beginning  to  make 
progress,  as  are  Mississippi  and  other 
States  in  the  so-called  Colonial  area  of 
the  United  States,  which  since  World 
War  II  have  gained  some  degree  of  free- 
dom. That  area  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  possibility  of  progress.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  big  and  rich 
States  want  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  do 
this.  They  should  allow  these  people  to 
develop  their  resources. 

We  are  the  ones  who  buy  your  auto- 
mobiles and  gadgets,  many  of  which  are 
superfluous  to  good  living.  We  do  buy 
them  and  we  are  bled  most  for  most  of 
the  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  \'ery 
shortsighted  for  you  not  to  allow  us  to 
participate  in  the  growth  of  this  country. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  day  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  has  to  rely  on 
customers  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
purchase  its  products  will,  indeed,  be  a 
sad  and  unusual  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  strange 
thing  for  the  Senator  to  say.  One  of  the 
biggest  industries  in  his  State  was  the 
aluminum  industry,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  baux- 
ite was  in  Arkansas.  They  came  down 
there  and  robbed  the  State  without  pay- 
ing any  tax  whatsoever  for  years.  One 
of  the  biggest  companies  had  its  base 
there.  This  demonstrates  one  of  the  ways 
other  States  have  robbed  the  United 
States,  which  controls  the  situation,  at 
least  until  World  War  II,  when  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  political  control  in 
this  country.  Tlie  facts  are  there  for  all 
to  see.  I  would  say  there  are  many  other 
fortunes  in  Pennsylvania  and  similar 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  pending  legislation  to  extend 
the  present  7-percent  excise  tax  on  au- 
tomobiles, the  10-pcrcent  tax  on  tele- 
phone communication,  and  the  accelera- 
tion of  income  tax  payments  by  corpo- 
rations. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
relish  the  idea  of  extending  temporary 
taxes,  in  view  of  the  cuiTent  economic 
situation  we  do  not  have  any  other 
choice.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that 
the  Government  badly  needs  revenues. 
This  action  should  also  be  helpful  to 
our  present  international  financial  ix)si- 
tion. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  which  would  suspend 
the  recent  proposed  Treasury  ruling  to 
rescind  the  tax  exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  These  bonds. 


which  are  issued  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, have  contributed  immea.sur- 
ably  to  the  economic  development  of 
many  nonurban  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Treasury 
has  exceeded  its  authoi-ity  by  this  pro- 
posed regulation.  Congress  should  not 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  liberties  with  its  consti- 
tutional power  to  impose  taxes.  The  fact 
that  Congress  has  rcfiLsed  repeatedly  to 
act  on  removal  of  the  tax-exempt  status 
for  these  bonds  indicates  its  iM)sition  on 
liii.s  subject. 

1  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industrial  development  bond 
to  the  liealthy  growth  and  development 
for  many  local  economies  across  the 
country.  Areas  that  liave  been  stagnant 
or  deteriorating  lor  years  have  begun 
to  breathe  new  life. 

As  new  industry  grows,  increased  pay- 
rolls bring  ;ncater  retail  sales  and  serv- 
ices. i)roperty  values  increase  and  the 
area  bet;ins  to  i)i-ogress  toward  full  de- 
velopment. Taxes  are  generated  as  com- 
munities become  revitalized  and  their 
tax  base  '.rows.  The  result  will  be  more 
funds  ^oing  into  the  Public  Treasui-y 
than   would  otherwise   be   the   case. 

Industrial  development  bonds  should 
also  be  considered  from  another  per- 
spective. As  you  know,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee last  week  completed  liearings 
on  legislation  designed  to  improve  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  our  cities.  It 
may  be  possible  to  arrest  or  reverse  the 
lieavy  migration  into  the  cities  if  we 
can  assure  people  of  employment  in  rural 
areas.  Productive  rural  areas  would  take 
a  creat  deal  of  pressure  off  the  cities. 
This  is  another  important  contribution 
that  the  industrial  development  bond 
can  make  to  difficult  national  i)roblems. 
While  the  Treasury  contends  other- 
wise, the  liiL'h  interest  rates  that  now 
prevail  in  the  municipal  and  corporate 
bond  markets  are  brought  about  by  more 
fundamental  economic  factors  than  that 
of  the  increasing  use  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  These  factors  are  in 
many  wavs  similar  to  those  which 
brought  on  the  recent  international 
monetary  crisis. 

Industrial  development  bond  financ- 
ing for  both  new  and  expanding  business 
has  been  of  tremendous  value  to  my 
State  of  .Mabama  as  well  as  to  many 
other  States.  To  deny  this  investment 
incentive  v.ill  have  grave  implications  in 
terms  of  job  opportunities  and  economic 
stability  for  these  areas. 

The  Treasury  has  attempted  to  soften 
the  effect  of  its  proposed  regulation  by 
permitting  many  bond  issues  already 
initiated  to  be  completed,  provided  the 
bonds  are  sold  by  September  15,  The 
plans  of  many  communities  were  thrown 
into  utter  chaos  by  the  recent  unex- 
pected Treasury  ruling.  At  least  under 
the  proposed  reaulation.  these  commu- 
nities would  be  able  to  complete  bond 
issues  already  under  way. 

In  this  r.ge  of  subsidies  and  other  as- 
sistance for  the  public  welfare  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  present  Ux- 
exempt  status  for  industrial  bonds  Is  one 
of  the  best  investments  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make.  I  would  think  that 
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this  practice  would  be  encouraged  by 
the  Treasury,  rather  than  discouraged. 
Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  their  good 
judgment  In  recommending  that  the 
Treasury  regiilatlon  be  suspended  and 
urge  that  the  full  Senate  concur  in  that 
action. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  1968,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment annoimced  that  on  or  about  March 
15  It  would  Issue  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  administrative  ruling 
ending  the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amended  H.R.  15414  by  add- 
ing section  5  providing  that  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  Industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  will  retain  their  tax-exempt 
status.  On  March  15  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  15414  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  amended,  and  that  bill  is  now  the 
pending  business. 

On  March  23,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  disseparded  the  committee's 
action,  and  published  its  previously  an- 
nounced ruling  in  the  Federal  Register. 

I  know  that  each  Senator  will  want 
to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  serious  and 
far-reaching  consequences  that  the  IRS 
ruling  will  have  if  allowed  to  take  ef- 
fect as  previously  announced.  I  know 
that  this  will  be  particularly  true  of 
those  Senators  who  have  in  the  past  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
imemployed  In  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ades Mississippi  has  struggled  to  provide 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
laborers  being  displaced  by  mechaniza- 
tion, cutbacks  In  cotton  allotments,  min- 
imum wage  and  other  factors.  Prom 
1940  to  1960,  agricultural  employment 
dropped  from  420,000  to  143,000,  a  total 
of  38  percent. 

To  cope  with  this  problem  Mississippi 
pioneered  the  concept  of  using  industrial 
development  bonds  to  provide  jobs  for 
our  people.  As  the  result  of  this  indus- 
trial development  program,  manufactur- 
ing employment  jumped  40  percent  be- 
tween 1957  and  1965.  Between  1961  and 
1965  manufacturing  employment  in- 
creased 28  percent.  Only  two  other  States 
have  done  as  well  in  rate  of  growth  since 
1957.  none  has  matched  Mississippi's 
growth  rate  since  1961. 

Yet.  although  the  average  Misslssip- 
pian  increased  his  per  capita  income  by 
60  percent  in  the  past  15  years,  it  is  fall- 
ing farther  behind  the  U.S.  average  as 
time  progresses.  In  1959,  50  percent  of 
the  families  In  the  State  had  incomes 
below  $2,900;  28  percent  of  the  families — 
100,000  Negro  and  70,000  white — had  in- 
comes below  $1,000.  If  $3,000  Is  accepted 
as  the  poverty  level,  then  43  percent  of 
the  white  and  86  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  were  in  that  category  in  1959. 

The  gap  between  Mississippi's  per 
capita  Income  and  the  U.S.  average  in- 
creased $400  between  1950  and  1965  for  a 
percentage  loss  of  50  percent.  Mississippi 
will  need  to  Increase  its  per  capita  In- 
come at  a  rate  of  $100  per  year  In  order 
to  reach  the  national  average  by  the 
year  2000. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  our 
State  must  rapidly  Increase  its  industrial 


expansion  just  to  maintain  its  present 
position  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  any  slow- 
down in  our  industrial  development 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  economy  of 
our  State. 

What  effect  will  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ruling  have  on  industrial  devel- 
opment in  Mississippi? 

On  March  7.  1968.  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Mississippi  Agiicultural  and 
Industrial  Board,  the  Mississippi  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  stated 
that  an  end  to  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  industrial  bonds  "would  almost  sound 
the  death  knell  for  the  very  fine  indus- 
trial development  program  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  State."  The  commis- 
sion further  stated  that  while  a  large 
number  of  individuals  were  being  trained 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963.  'our  major  prob- 
lem has  been  in  finding  job  opportunities 
for  these  persons  after  they  have  been 
successfully  trained."  The  commission 
concluded: 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  unless  more  Job  op- 
portunities are  made  available  we  will  not 
be  able  to  secure  funding  tor  the  continua- 
tion of  this  badly  needed  training  program, 
and  certainly  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  tax  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  would  al- 
most kill  our  chances  for  meeting  the  job 
needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  issues  being 
raised  today  in  opposition  to  industrial 
bond  financing  were  raised  and  consid- 
ered settled  as  early  as  1938.  in  the  land- 
mark case  of  Albritton  v.  City  of  Winona, 
181  Miss.  75.  178  So.  799,  appeal  dis- 
missed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  per  curiam  opinion. 
303  U.S.  627. 

Chief  Justice  Smith,  speaking  for  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court,  In  banc,  in  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  issues 
raised,  stated  as  follows: 

11)  1.  The  purpwse  for  which  the  state 
exists  Is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens— their  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

[21  2.  The  government  Is  the  state's  agent, 
created  by  its  Constitution  and  charged 
thereby  with  the  duty  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  which  duty  rests  with  equal  force  on 
each  of  the  departments  into  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  separated — the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  Judicial. 

(31  3.  The  legislative  department  is  pri- 
marily charged  with  the  duty  of  determining 
by  what  means  this  purpose  can  be  accom- 
piished.  To  that  end  it  is  invested,  by  section 
33  of  our  State  Constitution,  with  all  legisla- 
tive power,  except  in  so  far  as  other  sections 
of  the  Constitution  place  a  limitation 
thereon. 

(41  4.  Upon  the  Judicial  department,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  its  duties,  devolves  the 
duty  of  determining  whether  in  specific  in- 
stances the  other  two  departments  have  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  granted  to  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

(5[  5.  In  determining  whether  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  violates  the  Constitution,  the 
courts  are  without  the  right  to  substitute 
their  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Legislature 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  act  and 
must  enforce  it.  unless  it  appears  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  to  violate  the  Constitution. 
Nor  are  the  courts  at  liberty  to  declare  an 
Act  [of  the  legislat\ire  1  void,  because  in  their 
opinion  it  Is  opposed  to  a  spirit  supposed  to 
pervade  the  Constitution,  but  not  expressed 
in  words. 

With  this  preface  we  come  to  the  specific 


questions  presented  for  consideration,  which 
win  be  disposed  of  seriatim. 

1 61  The  state's  taxing  power  can  be  re- 
sorted to  only  for  a  constitutionally  valid 
public  or  governmental  purpose,  so  that  the 
question  here  is  whether  the  purpose  for 
which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  Is  constitu- 
tionally valid. 

(71  1.  Due  Proce.ta  of  Law.  The  vague 
and  general  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  is 
not  defined  by  the  Constitution,  conse- 
quently the  courts  have  been  compelled  to 
develop  its  concept  and  content — to  say  what 
It  means.  In  the  course  of  so  doing  they 
have  expanded  It  beyond  its  literal  meaning 
of  "due  procedure"  and  have  brought  within 
it  substantive  as  well  as  procedural  rights. 
When  applied  to  substantive  rights  it  is  now 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  government  Is 
without  the  right  to  deprive  a  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  by  an  act  that  has  no 
reasonable  relation  to  any  proper  govern- 
mental purpose,  or  which  is  so  far  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  case  as  to  be  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  governmental  power. 

1 8 1  Chapter  I ,  Laws  of  First  Extraordinary 
Session  of  1936,  seeks  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  (1)  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
laboring  men  to  obtain  employment,  with- 
out which  a  large  number  of  them  would  be 
without  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood; 
(2)  to  provide  means  for  the  processing  of 
the  natural  resources  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of.  the  state,  for  want  of  which  these 
products  are  being  carried  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state  for  processing,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Its  citizens;  and  (3)  to  promote 
agriculture.  The  economic  condition  which 
here  confronted  the  Legislature  was  this: 
( 1 )  Thousands  of  our  citizens,  throughout 
the  state,  who  are  dependent  on  manual 
labor  for  a  livelihood  were  without  employ- 
ment, and  under  the  state's  then  economic 
and  Industrial  setup  would  probably  con- 
tinue indefinitely  so  to  be;  and  (2)  agri- 
culture, from  which  most  of  the  state's  citi- 
zens, either  directly  or  indirectly,  derive  a 
livelihood,  was  at  a  low  ebb  with  nothing 
to  indicate  that  it  would  not  indefinitely  so 
continue.  The  care  of  the  poor,  the  relief  of 
unemployment,  and  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture and  Industry  are  undoubtedly  proper 
goverrmiental  purposes,  are  so  recognized 
everywhere  and  by  all.  The  question  here 
then  is:  Has  the  method  provided  by  the 
statute  for  those  purpwses  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion thereto,  and  is  it  not  so  far  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  case  as  to  be  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  governmental  power?  The  statute 
authorizes  municipalities  to  (1)  own  and 
operate  manufacturing  plants,  and  (2)  to 
sell  or  lease  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
operation  by  Individuals  or  private  corpora- 
tions. The  specific  question  here  Is  the  valid- 
ity vel  non  of  the  lease  provision  of  the 
statute,  but.  if  the  Legislature  cannot  con- 
stitutionally permit  municipalities  to  own 
and.  operate  industrial  plants  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  intended  purposes,  It 
cannot,  of  course,  accomplish  such  purposes 
by  permitting  them  to  acquire  and  lease 
such  plants  for  operation  by  private  persons 
and  corporations.  We  will  discuss  first,  there- 
fore, the  ownership  provision  of  the  statute. 
[9,  10]  The  ownership  by  municipalities 
of  business  enterprises  that  are  usually  des- 
ignated as  public  utilities  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  valid,  but  the  enterprise  here 
Is  not  within  that  category  and  belongs  to 
the  class  usually  owned  and  operated  by 
private  Individuals.  That  fact  is  not  an  In- 
superable obstacle,  for  the  state  and  its 
subdivisions  have  long  been  permitted  to 
engage  in  such  enterprises,  provided  the 
public  Interest  requires.  Jones  v.  Portland, 
and  Green  v.  Prazler,  supra.  This  state  owns 
a  very  large  farm  on  which  it  produces  and 
sells  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and  other 
crops^a  business  usually  engaged  in  by 
private  individuals — the  necessity  and,  there- 
fore, the  Justification  therefor  being  to  give 
its  convicts  employment.  But  the  validity  of 
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the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  does  not 
rest  alone  on  necessity,  as  Judge  Cooley  has 
admoiUshed  us  in  People  v.  Township  of 
Salem,  20  Mich.  452,  4  Am.  Rep.  400,  where 
in  holding  that  taxes  can  be  levied  only  for 
public  purpKJses  he  said:  "I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  word  public,  when  employed 
in  reference  to  this  power,  is  to  be  construed 
or  applied  in  any  narrow  or  illiberal  sense. 
or  in  any  sense  which  would  preclude  the 
Legislature  from  taking  broad  views  of  State 
interest,  necessity  or  policy,  or  from  giving 
those  views  effect  by  meare  of  the  public 
revenues.  Necessity  aJone  is  not  the  lest  by 
which  the  limits  of  State  authority  in  this 
direction  are  to  be  defined,  but  a  wise  states- 
manship must  look  beyond  the  expenditures 
which  are  absolutely  needful  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  organized  government, 
and  embrace  others  which  mny  tend  to  make 
that  government  subserve  the  general  well- 
being  of  society,  and  advance  the  present 
and  prospective  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people."  "The  end  being  legitimate  (here, 
the  relief  of  unemployment  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  state's  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial welfare],  the  means  is  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  choose."  Carmichael  v.  Southern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  301  U.S.  495.  57  S.Ct.  868,  876, 
81  L.  Ed.  1245,  109  A.L.R.  1327,  the  only 
limitation  thereon  under  dxie  process  being 
that  the  means  chosen  must  not  be  so  far 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  as  to  be  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  governmental  power. 

[11]  Manufacturing  enterprises,  as  all  will 
agree,  will  tend  to  relieve  unemployment  and 
both  directly  and  indirectly  furnish  markets 
for  agricultural  and  other  products.  This 
state,  in  comparison  with  others,  has  few 
such  enterprises,  and  it  has  long  sought  in 
vain  to  procure  them  by  offering  them  spe- 
cial Inducements,  e.g.,  exemption  from  tax- 
ation. The  Legislature  has  determined  that 
the  public  Interest,  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  statute,  requires  the  adoption 
of  another  method  for  procuring  them,  to 
wit,  mviniclpal  ownership  in  whole  or  in  part 
thereof.  The  method  thus  adopted  undoubt- 
edly has  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  whether  It 
Is  so  far  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  as 
to  be  merely  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power  is  a  question  of  fact,  or  of  an 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  facts,  the  rela- 
tive facts  being  of  a  social  and  economic 
character.  Some  of  these  facts  .^re  set  out  in 
the  preamble  to.  and  section  1  of.  the  statute, 
but  the  Legislature  was  not  confined  there- 
to, and  we  must  take  into  consideration  any 
other  relative  sustaining  facts  which  may 
reasonably  be  conceived  to  exist.  If  from  these 
facts  the  reasonableness  of  the  method 
adopted  for  accomplishing  the  desired  pur- 
pose appears,  the  statute  is  valid,  or.  if  dif- 
ferent reasonable  inferences  can  be  drawn 
therefrom,  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to  its 
Judgment,  and  we  must  permit  the  statute 
to  be  enforced,  even  though  we  should  doubt 
its  wisdom  and  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  method  could  tie  devised 
for  accomplishing   the  desired   purpose. 

But  it  is  said  in  effect  that  the  engaging  by 
a  state  or  its  political  subdivisions  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  concept  our  forefathers  had  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  state  and  a  step 
towards  socialism.  This  ambiguous  and  111- 
deftned  word  which  is  given  an  "exceedingly 
wide  range  of  specific  connotations"  accord- 
ing to  the  use  desired  to  be  made  of  it  came 
first  Into  use  In  its  modem  sense  in  1827. 
14  Ency.  of  The  Social  Sciences  188.  Every 
intervention  of  any  consequences  by  the 
state  and  national  governments  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  citizen  has  been 
so  branded  beginning  In  the  later  part  of 
the  last  century  with  governmental  control 
and  regulation  of  Industries  usually  owned 
and  operated  by  private  Individuals  and 
which  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  public 
utilities.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 


subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  symbols.  The  due 
process  of  law  provisions  of  our  constitutions 
do  not  enact  Adam  Smith's  concept  of  the 
negative  state,  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
which  would  be  to  stand  aloof  from  inter- 
vention In  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
Its  citizens.  This  concept  of  the  state  was 
probably  acted  upon  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country  but  has  long  since  been  dis- 
carded, t>eglnning  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  statutes  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  evidenced  today  by 
numerous  such  statutes  of  the  states  and 
federal  government.  "It  is  manifest"  in  the 
l:\nguage  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Home  BulldinK  ^  Loan  Association 
v.  Blalsdell.  290  U.S.  308.  442.  54  S.Cl.  231, 
241.  78  L.Ed.  413.  431,  88  A  L.R  1481,  from  a 
"review  of  our  decisions  that  there  has  been 
a  growing  appreciation  of  public  needs  and 
of  the  necessity  of  finding  ground  for  a  ra- 
tional compromise  between  individual  rights 
and  public  welfare.  Tlie  settlement  and 
consequent  contraction  of  the  public  do- 
main, the  pressure  of  a  constantly  increasing 
density  of  population,  the  Interrelation  of 
the  activities  of  our  people  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  economic  interests,  have  In- 
evitably led  to  an  increased  use  of  the  or- 
ganization of  society  in  order  to  protect  the 
very    bases   of    individual    opportunity." 

112(  Again  it  is  said  that,  if  the  state 
and  its  subdivisions  can  own  and  operate 
a  manufacturing  enterprise,  it  can  then  take 
over  and  operate  every  business  and  indus- 
try, thereby  bringing  all  its  citizens  into 
direct  dependence  on  the  state.  Tliis,  of 
course,  under  due  process  of  law  could  not 
be  done,  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to 
acquire,  own.  and  use  private  property  can- 
not thereunder  be  destroyed  or  arbitrarily 
interfered  with.  The  statute  here  under  con- 
sideration does  not  create  a  state  or  munici- 
pal monopKJly  nor  Interfere  with  the  right 
of  individuals  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  raw  materials  into  finished 
products.  The  due  process  clauses  of  our  con- 
stitutions must  not  be  con.strued  so  ns  to  put 
the  state  and  federal  governments  into  a 
strait-jacket  and  prevent  them  from  adapt- 
ing life  to  the  continuous  change  in  social 
and  economic  conditions.  That  the  framers 
of  our  constitutions  may  not  have  visualized 
the  present  ptiblic  needs  is  of  no  consequence, 
for.  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  further  said  in  Home  Building  &:  Loan 
Association  v.  Blalsdell,  supra,  "it  Is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  this  public  need  was  not 
apprehended  a  century  ago  or  to  insist  that 
what  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  meant 
to  the  vision  of  that  day  it  must  mean  to 
the  vision  of  our  time.  If  by  the  statement 
that  what  the  Constitution  meant  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  it  means  today,  it  Is  in- 
tended to  say  that  the  great  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  must  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  framers.  with  the  con- 
ditions and  outlook  of  their  time,  would  have 
placed  upon  them,  the  statement  carries  its 
own  refutation." 

We  must  never  forget  that,  in  the  words 
of  John  Marshall,  a  constitution  is  'Intend- 
ed to  endure  for  ages  to  come.  and.  conse- 
quently, to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises 
of  human  affairs.  To  have  prescribed  the 
means  by  which  government  should.  In  all 
future  time,  execute  its  powers,  would  have 
t>een  to  change,  entirely,  the  character  of 
the  instrument,  and  give  it  the  properties 
of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an  un- 
wise attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules, 
for  exigencies  which.  If  foreseen  at  all.  must 
have  been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be 
best  provided  for  as  they  occur."  McCulloch 
v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316.  415.  4  L.Ed.  579. 
While  the  Federal  Constitution  was  in  proc- 
ess of  adoption  by  the  states.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, in  No.  32  of  the  Federalist,  said:  "We 
are  not  to  confine  our  view  to  the  present 
period,  but  to  look  forward  to  remote  fu- 
turttv;  constitutions  of  civil  government  are 


not  to  be  framed  upon  a  calculation  of  exist- 
ing exigencies,  btu  upon  a  combination  of 
these  with  the  probable  exigencies  of  ages, 
according  to  the  natural  and  tried  course  of 
human  affairs.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  to  Infer  the  extent  of 
any  power  proper  to  be  lodged  In  the  nation- 
al government,  from  an  estimate  of  its  im- 
mediate necessities.  There  ought  to  be  a 
ciipacity  to  provide  for  future  contingencies 
as  they  happen:  and  as  these  are  ilUmlt;ible 
In  their  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  safely 
limit  th.it  capacity."  See.  also,  11  Am.Jur  , 
Constitutional  Law,  5  51,  and  cases  there 
cited. 

Growth  is  the  life  of  the  law,  and  when  it 
ceases  to  grrow  and  to  keep  pace  with  social 
.■i".d  economic  needs  it  becomes  a  hindrance 
instead  of  an  aid  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  1963,  the  Advisory  Conimi.ssion  on 
Interpovenimental  Relations,  in  its  re- 
ix>rt  on  industrial  bond  financing,  stated 
£is  follows: 

We  concern  ourselves  with  such  questions 
as:  Is  the  use  of  public  credit  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Industrial  pl.ints  for  lease  to  private 
enterprise  a  constructive  State  and  lo:"il 
government  activity?  Is  it  compatible  with 
the  division-' of  government.il  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal   form   of  organization'' 

Government.s  in  the  United  States  since 
the  beginnings  of  the  Republic  have  freely 
intervened  in  and  a.sslsted  the  private  econ- 
omy to  enable  It  better  to  achieve  popul.ir 
ends.  This  has  occurred  typically  in  the 
sweep  of  new  patterns  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion, some  national,  others  more  limited. 
State  and  local  government  linancing  of  pri- 
vately owned  canals,  turnpikes,  and  rail- 
roads during  expansion  to  the  west  Is  the 
conspicuous  illustration.  Loss  conspicuously, 
but  quite  commonly,  governments  financed 
banks,  drainage  .nreas.  Irrigation  protects  and 
other  internal  Improvements  associated  with 
the  development  of  private  interests.  More 
recently,  povernment  ownership  of  utilities 
to  foster  the  expansion  of  urb:inlzation  has 
become  a  common  phenomenon. 

The  practice  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments using  their  credit  to  help  finance  In- 
dustrial facilities  for  private  enterprise  to 
further  economic  development  and  employ- 
ment within  their  area  bears  some  resem- 
blance also  to  the  investment  of  public 
funds  (sometimes  obtained  through  tix 
exempt  financing  i  in  baseball  stadiums, 
sport  arenas  or  recreation  facilities  to  at- 
tract trade  and  commerce,  particularly 
tourists. 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  State  and 
local  povernments  to  engage  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  industrial  development  note  should 
be  taken  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  so  engaged,  with  similar  ob- 
jectives, through  such  agencies  as  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  .-.nd  the 
Small    Business   Administration. 

Indeed,  the  phenomenon  of  two  or  thre'- 
levels  of  government  focusing  on  a  common 
problem  l3  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion under  our  governmental  system.  If  th^rc 
be  a  preference  for  one  particular  pattern  in 
the  allocation  of  responsibilities  .-imnng  gov- 
ernments, it  is  biased  toward  relylrig  In  the 
first  instance  on  local  initiative. 

Industrial  development  financing  by  State 
and  local  governments.  :is  now  practiced,  ap- 
pears uj-pically  to  be  a.ssoclated  with  .<-urpUis 
labor  problems.  This  conspicuously  is  the 
case  with  the  hundreds  of  community  pro- 
grams scattered  across  a  half  dozen  south - 
tm  States  where  its  objective  is  finding  Jobs 
for  displaced  agricultural  workers.  This  ap- 
pears also  to  be  the  case  with  the  newer 
State  procratns  concentrated  in  a  few  in- 
dustrial States,  where  the  motivation  and 
statutory  Justification  is  the  provision  of 
jobs  for  chronically  tui^mployed  lndu£tri:il 
workers. 
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Inherent  In  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment Is  the  absence  of  property  Investment 
through  which  people  can  be  productively 
employed.  Rural  areas  are  frequently  defi- 
cient in  credit  facilities  and  in  leasable  In- 
dustrial structures  of  substantial  size.  In 
both  rural  and  industrial  areas,  the  capital 
required  by  small,  new  Innovating  enter- 
prises Is  often  not  readily  available  from 
conventional  credit  rources.  In  these  kinds 
of  situations,  government  can  help  to  pro- 
vide capital.  Indeed,  evidence  suggests  that 
public  credit  financing  loosens  and  has  a 
bellweather  Influence  on  private  credit. 

The  communities  in  which  employment 
has  been  generated  with  benefit  of  State  and 
local  financing  assistance  now  number  in 
the  hundreds.  Most  are  small  places  with 
small  projects.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  some  of 
these  communities,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones  hitherto  without  industrial  plants,  the 
operations  have  succeeded.  They  have  cre- 
ated some  Jobs,  as  was  their  objective.  This 
at  least  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  of 
those  interviewed  in  the  17  communities 
with  some  60  plants  visited  in  the  course  of 
this  project.  Evidence  of  this  kind,  to  be  sure. 
ca.sts  InsufBclent  light  on  the  net  effect  of 
these  activities  on  total  national  employ- 
ment. The  data  required  to  illuminate  that 
question  are  not  available  because  the  im- 
l>act  of  these  activities  on  the  familiar  eco- 
nomic indicators  is  indiscernible  in  the  in- 
terplay of  the  legion  of  variables  which 
shape  nationwide  and  statewide  business  ac- 
tivity. While  conclusive  evaluation  of  the  net 
contrlbuUon  of  Industrial  development  bond 
financing  to  the  national  economy  would  be 
Informative,  It  Is  not  indispensable  to  the 
consideration  of  its  intergovernmental  as- 
pects. 

Afl  we  have  already  noted,  there  is  noth- 
ing radically  new  or  revolutionary  In  a  local 
government's  effort  to  use  its  fiscal  powers 
In  bebaU  of  Its  economic  objectives. 

In  regard  to  alleged  abuses  of  indus- 
trial bond  nnanclng,  the  Commission 
found: 

As  pointed  out  below,  local  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  projects  have  In  the  main 
been  small  and  orderly.  We  have  not  un- 
covered many  examples  of  conspicuous  abuse. 

As  to  the  charge  that  industrial  bonds 
have  been  used  to  "pirate"  industry  away 
from  the  North,  the  Commission  found: 

The  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  muster 
Indicates  that  examples  of  pirating  or  run- 
away businesses  associated  with  industrial 
revenue  bonds  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  causes 
a  loss  of  Federal  revenue,  the  Commis- 
sion nbted: 

The  government's  revenue  loss  from  the  Is- 
suance of  tax  exempt  Industrial  development 
bonds  Is  partially  offset.  It  should  be  noted, 
by  the  revenue  gain  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  private  business  enterprise  which 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  tax  exempt  bor- 
rowing through  lower  rental  charges  is  a  tax- 
able entity.  To  the  extent  that  teix  exempt 
financing  (and  other  subsidies  provided  by 
State  or  local  government)  Increases  the 
business  firm's  taxable  net  Income,  its  Fed- 
eral tax  liability  Is  increased.  In  this  respect 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  differs  from  that  of  municipal 
bonds  generally. 

The  Commission  could  have  added 
that  the  industrial  employees  who  ob- 
tain jobs  because  of  these  bond  issues 
also  pay  taxes,  as  do  others  in  these  com- 
munities who  benefit  indirectly  from  in- 
dustrial payrolls. 

The  Commission  could  also  have  noted 
that  but  for  these  industrial  jobs  most 


of  these  employees  would  be  among  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  many 
would  be  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  most  of 
those  who  fail  to  find  employment  in 
their  own  communities  migrate  to  our 
great  urban  areas  where  they  often  be- 
come a  far  more  costly  burden  on  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  Advisory  Commission  identified 
"leaders  in  corporate  finance"  concerned 
that  the  use  of  industrial  bond  issues 
"could  conceivably  divert  significant 
portions  of  corporate  financing  from 
conventional  channels."  But  is  money 
readily  available  fi'om  these  'leaders  in 
coi-porate  finance"  for  industrial  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas?  The  Commission 
found  that — 

The  incomplete  inventory  of  projects  fi- 
n.anced  with  k>cal  industrial  development 
bonds  now  lists  substantially  in  excess  of 
500  separate  issues.  Most  are  located  in  areas 
of  surplus  farm  labor,  usually  designated  as 
redevelopment  areas  for  Federal  assistance. 
.  •  •  •  • 

The  small  and  medium  sized  industrial 
concern  thinking  of  starting  manufacturing 
operations  or  e.xpandlng  them  into  a  rural 
community  seldom  has  accumulated  cash 
for  construction;  and  such  capital  accu- 
mulations and  credits  as  it  is  able  to  take 
to  the  new  seat  of  operation  are  usually 
needed  for  sales  promotion,  research,  and 
operating  capital  required  in  the  new  loca- 
tion. It  is  often  impracticable  for  such  In- 
dustries to  sell  stock  publicly  because  of  the 
expense  Involved  and  the  threat  to  owner- 
ship's control.  In  short,  many  concerns,  par- 
ticularly small,  new  and  growth-industry 
firms,  wanting  to  initiate  or  enlarge  opera- 
tions require  external  financing  from  within 
the  area  into  which  development  is  proposed. 
.  «  •  »  • 

Banks  are  the  principal  source  of  credit  for 
industry  and  large  banks  are  able  to  lend  all 
of  their  resources  allocated  to  industrial 
bonds  and  mortgages  to  prime  borrowers  and 
within  select  areas.  Banks  in  most  of  those 
cities  and  counties  which  have  Issued  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  small — seldom 
with  more  than  $10  in  deposits — and  pursue  a 
conservative  investment  policy.  Some  State 
laws  restrict  banks  territorially.  This  further 
handicaps  banks  in  providing  capital  for  the 
construction  of  Industrial  buildings  In  rural 
areas.  Banks  In  large  commercial  centers 
often  make  Industrial  loans  at  Interest  rates 
higher  than  allowed  by  some  States  where 
local  Industrial  development  bonds  are  Is- 
sued. This  Impedes  the  flow  of  capital  to  some 
areas.  When  capital  Is  available  to  relatively 
under  developed  areas  Interest  rates  tend  to 
be  higher  than  In  financial  centers. 

Together  these  conditions  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  rural  areas  conventional 
credit  facilities  do  not  adequately  provide 
financing  for  industrial  buildings,  and  the 
machinery  for  using  credit  to  provide  Indus- 
trial buildings  on  a  lease-back  arrangement 
Is  lacking.  In  many  areas  local  government  is 
the  only  entity  that  has  the  motivation  and 
power  to  command  capital  for  this  use.  The 
use  of  Industrial  development  bonds  to  bridge 
"credit  gaps  '  is  consistent  with  the  role  rec- 
ognized as  appropriate  for  Federal  credit 
programs  by  a  committee  that  recently  re- 
ported to  the  President  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  has  been  further  al- 
leged that  the  increase  in  the  sales  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds  has  caused  the 
interest  rates  on  other  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  go  up.  Of  course,  this  charge  is  too 
shallow  and  superficial  on  its  face  to  re- 
quire lengthy  rebuttal.  Interest  rates  on 
all  bonds,  tax-exempt  and  non-tax-ex- 
empt, have  increased  rapidly  in  the  past 


several  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  in- 
terest rates  have  increased  to  record 
highs  and  bond  prices  generally  have 
dropped  to  record  lows. 

To  blame  this  trend  in  finance  on  the 
small  percent  of  industrial  development 
bonds  is,  to  be  frank,  ridiculous  on  its 
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In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  overriding  issue 
upon  which  all  Members  should  agree, 
regardless  of  individual  views  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  industrial  bond 
financing.  I  think  every  Senator  should 
agree  that  the  status  of  these  bonds  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  Congrtess,  not 
by  a  highhanded,  arrogant  attempt  by 
the  Department  of  Treasui-y  to  usurp  the 
legislative  powers  of  this  body  by  admin- 
istrative fiat.  As  stated  by  the  Finance 
Committee  report: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  Is  concerned 
that  the  Treasury  Department  In  taking  this 
action  is,  in  effect,  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  believe  that  a  change  should 
be  made  In  the  status  of  the  Interest  on 
these  bonds  without  speclflc  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress 
to  reassert  its  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  letter 
from  the  Mississippi  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission,  dated  March  7,  1968: 
resolutions  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultur- 
al and  Industrial  Board  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Industrial  Development  Council; 
Department  of  the  Treasury  Ruling  ap- 
pearing at  page  4950  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  March  23,  1968;  Summary  of 
Mississippi  BAWI  Plants;  Industries 
coming  under  the  Revenue  Bond  Act; 
Box  Score  of  Mississippi's  Industrial 
Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mississippi  Employment  Securitt 
Commission, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  March  7,  1968. 
Mr.  Sam  E.  Scott, 

Attorney,  Mississippi  Agricultural  A-  Indus- 
trial Board,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dear  Mb.  Scott:  Reference  is  made  to  our 
telephone  conversation  of  Wednesday,  March 
6,  1968,  relative  to  proposed  legislation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Impose 
a  tax  on  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds. 

As  you  know,  this  Agency  Is  vitally  Inter- 
ested m  and  has  been  actively  working 
with  Industrial  development  organizations 
throughout  the  years  to  provide  more  Job 
opportunities  for  our  citizens.  From  Infor- 
mation provided  me  by  the  various  Industrial 
development  organizations  located  through- 
out Mississippi,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  tax  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  would  al- 
most sound  the  death  knell  for  the  very  fine 
Industrial  development  program  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  state. 

The  latest  figures  of  this  Agency  show  that 
from  1956  to  1966  total  non-agricultural  em- 
ployment increased  from  346,400  to  519,300 
with  emplo>Tnent  In  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments increasing  from  106,900  to  166,200. 
For  each  of  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  net  increase  of  7,400  new  Jobs  by  new  and 
expanding  industries  In  Mississippi,  which 
represents  a  29%  gain;  however,  without  In- 
dustrial Revenue  Bonds,  these  increases 
would  have  not  been  possible.  Even  so,  these 
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figures  give  us  no  cause  for  complacency 
since  today  the  per  capita  Income  for  Mls- 
sisslpplans  is  stlU  $l,7r7  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  $2,963.  Our  unemploy- 
ment estimates  for  January,  1968,  indicate 
that  there  were  42,500  persons  unemployed 
or  5  3%  of  the  total  labor  force.  Certainly,  all 
of  these  Mlsslsslpplans  need  work  opportuni- 
ties and  with  the  continued  growth  of  our 
civilian  labor  force.  It  is  imperative  that  more 
Job  opportunlUes  be  provided  or  our  citizens 
win  either  have  to  leave  the  state  for  em- 
ployment or  Welfare  rolls  will  materially 
increase.  ^    , 

Another  Indication  of  the  drastic  needs  for 
more   Job   opportunities   lit'  the   state  Is  re- 
fiected  by  the  fact  that  52  of  the  82  counties 
are    currently   eligible   for   assistance   under 
the  Economic  Development  Act.  Criteria  for 
eligibility  under  this  legislation  is  dependent 
upon  a  high  rate  of   unemployment  or  an 
extremely  low  level  of  Income.  Additionally, 
the  18  Delta  and  part-Delta  counties  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  declared  an  area  eligible 
for  special  consideration  In  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  inclusions  of  these 
18  Mississippi  counties  was  based  on  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  provides  that  any 
firm  located  In  this  area  or  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  area  can  negotiate  Govern- 
ment contracts  on  a  non-competltlve  basU. 
This  Agency,  In  cooperation  with  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Is  currently  involved 
In  training  a  large  number  of  individuals  In 
speclflc  skills  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963,  and  our  ma- 
jor problem  has  been  in  finding  Job  oppor- 
tunities  for   these   persons   after  they   have 
been  successfully  trained.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  unless  more  Job  opportunities  are  made 
available,  we  will  not  be  able  to  secure  fund- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  this  badly  needed 
training  program,  and  certainly,  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  tax  Industrial  Revenue 
Bonds   would   almost   kUl   our   chances   for 
meeting  the  Job  needs  of  our  people. 

If  we  can  provide  additional  information  or 
be  of  any  further  service,  please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  H.  Simmons, 
Chief,     Operating     Functions     Depart- 
ment. 

Resolution 


Whereas,  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  since 
1936  had  an  effective  and  beneficial  program 
lor  the  economic  development  of  this  state 
known  as  the  "Balance  Agriculture  with  In- 
dustry" plan,  which  program  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  be  essential  and  necessary,  and 
that  the  present  and  prospective  health, 
safety,  morals,  pursuit  of  happiness,  right  to 
gainful  employment  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  citizens  demand  as  a  public  purpose 
the  development  within  Mississippi  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  and 

Whereas,  The  Mississippi  Agriculture  and 
Industrial  Board  has  continued  faith  In  and 
a  vital  concern  for  the  Balance  Agriculture 
with  Industry  program  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  state,  and  is  desirous  of 
doing  everything  necessary  to  further  foster 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Missis- 
sippi and  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  and 

Whereas,  This  Board  has  been  informed 
about  and  has  inquired  Into  the  proposed 
regulations  by  The  United  States  acting  by 
and  through  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  inquiry  feels  that  the  proposed 
Rule  131  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
proposed  Rule  3b-5  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  the  proposed  regu- 
lation discussed  In  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Teclinlcal  Information  Release,  TIR-972,  wlU 


have  a  clear  and  present  detrimental  effect 
on  Mississippi's  Industrial  development  pro- 
gram and  thus  adversely  aflTect  the  public 
Interest  as  announced  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Be  It  therefore  Resolved  by  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board  That  It 
opposes  the  proposed  regvilations  set  forth 
above;  that  it  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Board 
that  such  proposed  regulations,  because  of 
their  adverse  effect  upon  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  and  on  the  economy  of 
this  state,  should  be  vigorously  and  firmly 
opposed  by  all  means  available  to  this  Board: 
that  the  Director  and  staff  of  this  Board  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  continue  to 
carefully  follow  any  developments  pertain- 
ing thereto,  and  to  take  such  action  a.s  i.s 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  this 
Board  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution. 

Be  it  further  Resolved  That  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  entire  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion, all  members  of  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture and  the  appropriate  agencies  of  all 
states  interested  in  these  matters  be  advised 
of  this  Board's  position. 

Action  or  Mississippi  Industrial  Develop- 
ment COUNCIL  Semiannual  Business 
Session,  Mat  4,  1967 

There  followed  a  discussion  of  the  Munici- 
pal Industrial  Bond  Program  and  reported 
efforts  in  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  to 
abolish  the  tax  exempt  feature  of  these  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  further  administrative 
efforts  to  change  the  tax  treatment  of  rentals 
paid  by  industries  leasing  these  plants  which 
are  financed  by  Municipal  Industrial  Bonds 
or  Municipal  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  there 
have  been  over  500  Municipal  Industrial  or 
Municipal  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  issues 
approved  in  Mississippi  since  this  program 
was  initiated  as  the  BAWI  program  in  1944 
and  this  program  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  any  changes 
which  would  weaken  our  B.A.WI  program 
would  seriously  hamper  our  economic  devel- 
opment. It  was  further  brought  out  that 
some  34  states  now  have  Municipal  Indus- 
trial Revenue  Bond  programs. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
unanimously  adopted  on  this  the  4th  day 
of  May,  1967,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Industrial  Development  Council  go 
on  record  as  opposing  any  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  that  would  take  away  the 
tax  exempt  feature  of  Municipal  Industrial 
or  Municipal  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  or 
that  would  change  the  long  standing  practice 
of  allowing  Industries  to  write  off  as  an  oper- 
ating expense  the  lease  payments  that  are 
made  to  the  municipalities  that  own  these 
municipal  enterprises.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  the  Mississippi  Congressional  delegation 
be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  actively  oppose 
any  efforts  to  change  the  existing  tax  treat- 
ment of  Municipal  Industrial  or  Municipal 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  and  the  resulting 

leases. 

Marvin  L.  Wynn, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


[From  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  33,  No.  58, 
Mar.  23,  1968) 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
1 26  CFR  Part  1] 
Income  Tax 
Industrial  Development  Bonds;  Hearing 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  regula- 
tions under  section  103  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   relating   to   Interest   on   certain 
governmental    obligations    appears    In    this 
issue  of  the  Federal  Rbgister  (Mar,  23,  1968) . 


A  public  hearing  on  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  regulations  will 
be  held  starting  on  Monday,  May  20,  1968.  at 
10  am.,  e.d.st.  and  continuing  if  necessary 
on  Mav  21.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  Con- 
ference Room  B.  Departmental  Auditorium, 
Constitution  Avenue  between  12th  and  14th 
Streets  NW.,  Washincton,  DC 

Persons  who  plan  to  attend  the  hearing 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Attention:  CC:LR:T. 
Washington,  DC.  20224.  by  May  13.  1968. 
Notification  of  intention  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing may  be  given  by  telephone.  202-964-3935. 
Lester  R.  Uretz, 

Chief  Counsel. 
By:  James  P.  Drinc. 
Director,  Legislation  and 

Regulations  Division. 

|PR  Doc  66-3613;  Filed.  Mar.  22. 1968; 
10:14  am.l 

1 26  CFR  Part  1 1 
Income  Tax 
industrial  devei^pment  bonds 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  in  tentative  form   below  are  pro- 
posed to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   or   his   delegate. 
Prior  to  the  final  adoption  of  such  regula- 
tions,   consideration    will    be    given    to    any 
comments  or  suggestions  pertaining  thereto 
which  are  submitted  In  writing.  In  duplicate, 
to   the   Commissioner   of   Internal   Revenue. 
Attention:      CC:LR:T,      Washington.      DC. 
20224.  within  the  period  of  30  days  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Any  written  comments  or  sug- 
gestions not  specifically   designated  as  con- 
fidential m  accordance  with  26  CFR  601.601 
(b)    may  be  inspected  by  any  person  upon 
request.  Any  person  submitting  written  com- 
ments or  suggestions  who  desires  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  orally  at  the  public  hear- 
ing  which   will   be   held   on   these   proposed 
regulations   should    submit    his    request.    In 
writing,  to  the  Commissioner  within  the  30- 
day  period.   Notice  of  the   time,   place,   and 
date  of  the  public  hearing  Is  published  si- 
multaneously   herewith.    The    proposed    reg- 
ulations are  to  be  Issued  under  the  authority 
contained    In   section   7805   of   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    (68A    Stat.    917,    26 
use.  7805). 

I  seal  I  Sheldon   S    Cohen, 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
In  order  to  provide  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment accorded  interest  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  the  Income  Tax  Regulations  (26 
CFR  Part  1 1  under  section  103  of  the  Code, 
relating  to  interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations,  are  amended  by  adding  after 
§  1.103-6  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1.103-7     Industrial  development  bonds 

"(a)  Treatment  of  industrial  development 
bonds  An  industrial  development  bond  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (bi  of  this  section) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  obligation 
of  a  State,  a  terrltorv,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  the  meaning  of  section  103 
(a)(1)  and  §  1.103-1  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  'governmental  unit'  ( 

"(b)  Oe^nition  of  industrial  development 
bonds.  ( 1 )  The  term  'industrial  development 
bond'  means  anv  indebtedness  issued  by  a 
governmental  unit  if  under  the  terms  of  such 
indebtedness  or  any  underlying  lease,  de- 
ferred payment  sale,  loan  or  similar  arrange- 
ment— 

■•(1)  One  or  more  Identifiable  persons 
other  than  a  governmental  unit  have 
the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use,  all  or  a  major 
portion  of  the  proceeds,  or  property  acquired 
with  the  proceeds,  of  such  indebtedness. 

"(11)  Such  person  Is  required  to  provide 
all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  necessary 
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to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
Indebtedneaa,  and 

••(111)  The  payment  ol  the  principal  and 
.nterest  on  such  Indebtedness  Is  secured 
in  whole  or  In  major  part — 

"(o)  By  a  security  Interest  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph)  In  such 
property,  or 

••(b)  By  an  Interest  in  (or  to  be  derived 
from)  payments  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
such  prop)erty  or  to  such  loan. 
Such  indebtedness,  although  Issued  by  a  gov- 
ernmental unit,  18  In  reality  the  Indebtedness 
of  a  person  other  than  a  governmental  unit 
since  under  the  terms  of  the  indebtedness  or 
any  underlying  lease,  deferred  payment  sale, 
loan  or  similar  arrangement  the  govern- 
mental unit  serves  as  a  conduit  for  disburs- 
ing funds  provided  by  such  person,  and  the 
liability  for  providing  the  funds  to  pay  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  indebtedness 
is  that  of  such  person.  Similarly,  the  status 
of  such  Indebtedness  of  a  person  other  than 
a  governmental  unit  Is  not  changed  by  the 
agreement  of  a  governmental  unit  to  guaran- 
tee the  indebtedness  of  such  person. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'security 
mteresf  means  any  interest  in  property 
acquired  by  contract  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  payment  or  performance  of  an 
indebtedness. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (1)  (1) 
of  this  paragraph,  use  of  property  by  a  per- 
son other  than  a  governmental  unit  exists 
only  If.  under  the  lease,  deferred  paj-ment 
sale,  loan,  or  similar  arrangement,  a  major 
I>ortlon  of  any  direct  economic  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  property  (other  than  property 
described  In  subdivision  (il)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph) may  inure  to  such  a  person. 
Thus,  a  person  other  than  a  governmental 
unit  will  not  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (1)(1)  of  this  paragraph,  to 
have  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use,  prop- 
erty If — 

"(1)  Such  property  is  owned  by  a  govern- 
mental unit  and  such  person  Is  operating  or 
managing  the  property  on  behalf  of  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  and  does  not  have  rights  with 
respect  to  such  property  such  that  a  major 
portion  of  any  direct  economic  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  property  may  inure  to  a 
person  other  than  a  governmental  unit,  or 
•■(11)  Such  property  is  functionally  related 
to  a  facility  owned  by  a  governmental  unit 
that  Is  or  will  be  operated  or  managed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  governmental  unit,  and 
such  property  is  operated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  entire  facility. 

•'(4)  Examples:  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

'•Example  (i).  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
and  corporation  X  enter  into  ;in  agreement 
under  which  the  governmental  unit  is  to 
provide  a  factory  which  corporation  X  wiU 
lease  for  20  years.  The  agreement  provides 
(1)  that  the  governmental  unit  will  issue 
$10  million  of  bonds.  (2)  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  bond  issue  will  be  used  to  purchase  land 
and  to  construct  and  equip  a  factory  in  ac- 
cordance with  corporation  X's  specifications, 
(3)  that  corporation  X  will  rent  the  facility 
for  20  years  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  amortize  the  principal 
and  pay  the  interest  on  the  outstanding 
bonds,  and  (4)  that  such  payments  by  cor- 
poration X  and  the  facility  itself  shall  be  the 
security  for  the  bonds. 

(b)  The  t>onds  are  industrial  development 
bonds  since  ( 1 )  the  facility  will  Be  used  by 
corporation  X.  (2)  corporation  X  is  required 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  the  bonds,  and  i3)  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
bonds  is  secured  by  an  interest  in  the  pay- 
ments by  corporation  X  and  the  facility. 

"Example  (2).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
.as  m  example  (1)  except  that,  instead  of 
providing  that  corporation  X  will  lease  the 


facility  for  20  years,  the  agreement  provides 
(1)  that  corporation  X  will  purchase  the 
facility  and  (2)  that  annual  paymenU  equal 
to  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize  the 
principal  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  wlU  be  made  by  corporation 
X. 

-lb)  The  bonds  are  industrial  development 
bonds  and.  therefore,  are  not  obligations  of 
governmental  unit  A  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  example  ( 1 ) . 

'Example  (3).  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
and  corporation  X  enter  Into  an  agreement 
under  which  the  governmental  unit  Is  to 
lend  $10  million  to  corporation  X.  The  agree- 
ment provides  ( 1 )  that  governmental  unit 
will  issue  $10  million  of  bonds,  (2)  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  will  be  lent  to 
corporation  X  to  provide  additional  working 
capital  and  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
certain  new  machinery.  (3)  that  corporation 
X  will  repay  the  loan  in  annual  installments 
equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize 
the  principal  and  pay  the  interest  on  the 
outstanding  bonds,  and  (4)  that  the  pay- 
ments on  the  loan  and  the  machinery  shall 
be  security  for  the  bonds. 

••(b)  The  bonds  are  industrial  development 
bonds  since  ( 1 )  corporation  X  will  use  all  of 
the  proceeds.  (2)  corporation  X  Is  required 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds,  and 
(3)  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  "bonds  is  secured  by  an  interest  in 
payments  made  with  respect  to  the  loan  or 
property  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan. 

"Example  (4).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
as  in  example  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  except  that 
the  annual  payments  required  to  be  made  by 
corporation  X  exceed  the  amount  necessary 
to  amortize  the  principal  and  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  outstanding  bonds. 

(b)  The  bonds  are  Industrial  development 
bonds  since  the  conditions  of  subparagraph 
(  1 )  of  this  paragraph  are  satisfied.  The  fact 
that  corporation  X  is  required  to  pay  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  the 
bonds  does  not  affect  their  status  as  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

"Example  (5).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
as  in  example  (1),  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  except 
that  the  bonds  are  general  obligation  bonds 
and  governmental  unit  A  Is  required  to  pay 
principal  and  Interest  out  of  general  rev- 
enues in  the  event  of  a  default  by  corpora- 
tion X. 

••lb)  The  bonds  are  industrial  development 
bonds  since  (1)  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue  or  the  property  acquired  with  such 
proceeds  will  be  used  by  corporation  X.  (2) 
corporation  X  is  required  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  pay  the  principal  and  In- 
terest on  the  bonds,  and  (3)  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  Is  secured 
by  an  interest  in  the  payments  by  corpora- 
tion X  and  by  the  property  acquired  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue.  Governmental 
unit  A's  agreement  to  pay  the  principal 
nnd  interest  out  of  general  revenues  is.  in 
effect,  a  guarantee  ol  corporation  X's  In- 
debtedness. 

"Example  i6).  lal  Governmental  unit  A 
issues  $10  million  of  general  obligation  bonds 
to  purchase  land  and  construct  an  apartment 
building.  The  bond  indenture  provides  (1) 
that  governmental  unit  A  will  operate  the 
building  :is  a  rental  facility  and  i2)  that  the 
building  itself  and  the  rental  payments  (if 
any)  shall  be  the  .security  for  the  bonds.  At 
the  time  the  bonds  are  initially  sold  there  is 
no  le.ise  or  other  arrangement  with  any  per- 
son to  rent  the  building.  Bond  .  purchasers 
are  relying  on  the  revenues  of  governmental 
unit  .•\.'and  the  ability  of  A  to  secure  tenants, 
rather  thnu  the  obligation  of  any  identifiable 
lessee  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds. 

■lb)  The  bonds  pre  not  industrial  develop- 
ment  bonds   since   under   the   terms   of   the 


bond  Indenture  (1)  no  Identifiable  person 
other  than  governmental  unit  A  has  the  use 
or  the  right  to  use,  the  proceeds  or  property 
to  be  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
Issue  at  the  time  the  bonds  are  Initially  sold, 
and  (2)  no  Identifiable  person  other  than 
governmental  unit  A  Is  required  to  provide 
any  of  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  the  bonds. 

"Example  (7).  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
and  corporation  X  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  which  corporation  X  will  lease  for  20 
years  the  first  three  floors  of  a  12  story  office 
btiildlng  to  be  constructed  by  the  govern- 
mental unit.  The  remaining  nine  floors  of 
the  building  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernmental unit.  The  agreement  provides  ( 1 ) 
that  the  governmental  unit  will  issue  $10 
million  of  bonds,  (2)  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  bond  Issue  will  be  used  to  purchase  land 
and  construct  an  office  building.  (3)  that 
corporation  X  shall  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
$200,000.  and  (4)  that  such  rental  payments 
and  the  building  Itself  shall  be  security  for 
the  bonds. 

"(b)  The  bonds  are  not  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  since  (1)  corporation  X  does  not 
have  a  right  to  use  a  major  portion  of  the 
property  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
bond  issue  and  (2)  corporation  X  will  not 
provide  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  the 
bonds. 

"Example  (8).  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
Issues  $20  million  of  bonds  to  build  a  stadium. 
The  governmental  unit  had  previously  en- 
tered Into  15-year  leases  with  professional 
baseball  team  M  and  professional  football 
team  N.  Both  leases  are  limited  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  stadium  actually  used  for  ath- 
letic purposes  and  do  not  include  concessions. 
Both  leases  provide  that  governmental  unit 
A  shall  (1)  be  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  the  stadium.  (2)  enter  Into  agreements 
with  concessionaires  to  provide  appropriate 
services,  and  (3)  have  the  use  of  the  stadium 
when  neither  team  is  using  It  for  athletic 
purposes.  The  bond  Indenture  provides  that 
payments  to  be  received  from  M  and  N.  reve- 
nues to  be  derived  from  concessions,  and  any 
other  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stadium  shall  be  security  for  the 
bonds. 

••(b)  The  bonds  are  not  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  since  the  stadium  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  governmental  unit  A  and 
no  other  person  has  rights  -with  respect  to 
the  stadium  such  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
eccnonaic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
stadium  ■will  Inure  to  such  person. 

"Example  (9).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
as  In  example  (8)  except  that  governmental 
unit  A  enters  into  an  agreement  with  cor- 
poration X  under  which  corporation  X.  for 
a  fixed  reasonable  fee.  agrees  to  manage  and 
operate  the  stadium  In  a  manner  that  will 
provide  revenue  to  pay  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  bonds.  Corporation  X  enters 
into  lease  arrangements  with  professional 
baseball  team  M  and  professional  football 
team  N  that  are  Identical  to  the  leases  de- 
scribed In  example  (8).  Under  the  terms  of 
the  management  agreement,  any  revenues 
from  the  operation  of  the  stadium  in  excess 
of  the  fixed  reasonable  fee  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  must  be  paid  over  to  govern- 
mental unit  A.  The  bond  Indenture  pro- 
vides that  the  stadium  and  the  net  operating 
revenues  of  the  stadium  shall  be  the  security 
for  the  bonds. 

"(b)  The  bonds  are  not  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  since  the  stadium  Is  owned  by 
governmental  unit  A  and  corporation  X  is 
operating  or  managing  the  property  on  behalf 
of  governmental  unit  A  under  a  contract 
that  does  not  permit  a  major  portion  of  the 
economic  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
stadium  to  Inure  to  corporation  X. 

"Example  (10).  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
Issues  $5  million  of  bonds  to  purchase  land 
and  construct  a  public  parking  facility.  The 
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governmental  unit  had  previously  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  corporation  X  under 
which  corporation  X.  for  a  reasonable  fee,  is 
to  operate  the  parking  facility  in  a  manner 
that  will  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds.  Any 
revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  parking 
f.icillty  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  fee  pro- 
Nlded  in  the  agreement  must  be  paid  to 
governmental  unit  A. 

••(b)  The  bonds  are  not  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  for  the  rea.scns  as  set  forth  in 

example  (9)  •  .  ,        ,.    » 

■Example  ill),  (a)  Governmental  unit  A 
issues  $50  million  of  bonds  to  acquire  land 
and  construct  an  airport,  Including  a  termi- 
nal building,  runways,  and  cargo  areas.  The 
governmental  unit  had  previously  entered 
mto  an  agreement  with  alrilne  corporations 
X  and  Y  to  lease  portions  of  terminal  build- 
ing and  cargo  areas.  The  bond  indenture 
provides  that  the  rental  payments  from  air- 
line corporation  X  and  Y,  landing  fees,  and 
revenues  derived  from  various  airport  con- 
cessions shall  be  the  security  for  the  bonds. 
"(b)  The  bonds  are  not  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  since  the  airport  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  governmental  unit  A  and 
no  other  person  has  rights  v^ith  respect  to 
the  airport  such  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  economic  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  airport  will  inure  to  such  person. 

"Example  {12).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
as  in  example  (11)  except  that  5  years  after 
the  airport  bonds  are  Issued  governmental 
unit  A  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  alrilne 
corporation  Z  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
minal building  and  cargo  areas.  In  addition 


and  the  facility  itself  shall  be  the  security 
for  the  bonds. 

••(b)  The  bonds  are  not  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  since  the  hangars  provided  for 
airline  corporation  Z  are  functionally  re- 
lated to  the  airport  property  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  governmental  unit  A  and  the  hangars 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  airport 
propertv. 

"Example  ^13).  (a)  The  facts  are  the  same 
as  in  example  (12)  except  that  Instead  of 
hangars  governmental  unit  A  agrees  to  con- 
struct a  $20  million  general  office  building 
and  stewardess  school  for  airilne  corpora- 
tion Z.  ,  ^ 
••(b)  The  bonds  are  industrial  development 
Ijonds  since  the  operation  of  a  general  office 
building  and  flight  stewardess  school  is  not 
functionally  related  to  the  airport  property 
owned  and  operated  by  governmental  unit  A 
and  the  operation  of  such  properties  Is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  operation  of  the  entire 
airport  facility. 

••(c)  Applicability.  (1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
applicable  to  anv  Indebtedness  Initially  sold 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (3)  of 
this  paragraph)   after  March  15.   1068. 

••(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
applicable  to  any  indebtedness  Initially  sold 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (3)  of 
this  paragraph)  at  any  time  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 15  1968,  if,  on  or  before  March  16.  1968 — 
••(1)  The  issuance  of  such  indebtedness 
was  approved  bv  the  governing  body  of  the 
governmental  unit  Issuing  such  indebtedness 
or  bv  the  voters  of  such  governmental  unit; 
(il)    In  connection  with  the  Issuance  ol 


purposes  which  are  related  to  the  use  of  such 
proceeds  or  such  property,  an  amount  equal 
to  or  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  such  pro- 
ceeds; or 

••(Iv)  In  the  case  of  an  Indebtedness  Is- 
sued in  conjunction  with  a  project  where 
financial  assistance  will  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  or  SUte  agency  concerned  ■with  eco- 
nomic development,  f.uch  agency  has  ap- 
proved the  project  or  an  application  !or 
financial  .n.Siistance  Is  pending. 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
indctatcHlness  will  be  considered  ••initially 
.■;old'  on  the  date  on  which  a  buyer  or  \indcr- 
wrlter  enters  Into  a  binding  contract  with 
the  Issuer  for  the  purcliase  of  such  indebted- 
ness lit  ..  I'ixed  price  An  agreement  between 
:i  l)uycr  or  underwriter  and  an  issuer  will 
he  considered  to  be  a  binding  contract  for 
the  s  lie  of  an  Indebtedness  alihough  the  ob- 
ligations of  one  or  both  parties  to  such  agree- 
ment are  smbject  to  one  or  more  conditions 
which  lire  bevond  the  conuol  of  such  party 
or  parlies,  "liius,  for  example,  if  a  sale  of 
bonds  to  be  Uxxicd  by  a  county  at  a  fixed 
price  must  first  be  ;.pproved  by  the  voters 
of  the  county,  such  a'jrcement  will  be  con- 
.sidcred  a  binding  contract,  il  It  is  otherwise 
unconditional,  and  the  bonds  will  be  con- 
.>=idered  initially  sold  on  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  i.'  exciuied  " 

Doc.    66-3614;     Hied.    Mar.    'rl.    1968; 
10: 16  am.  I 
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SUMMARY   OF  MISSISSIPPI   BAWI   PLANTS 

The  first  BAWI  plants  were  built  during 

the  period  1936-40;   data  are.  In  some  cases. 

incomplete  for  the  early  plant.  In  1944.  the 

A  &  I  Board  was  created.  Data  from  1946  show 

u'mt  A'^uTrovrde  airplane  hangars  for  the     sucn   '"°^"^^""7;,^"\  f''^  {{^^  .ale'  of  "such      the  year  In  which  Certificate  ol  Public  Con- 

l*^^r„T?,i?  °"„  tv^I^pimort  nrooerty.  The      P^^^f^^  ^^     L  ^ro,!frtv  t^be  acoulred  with      venlence  and  Necessity  were  first  Issued  for 

indebtedness  or  properi,y  to  be  a^^u  rea  wun      ^eu»;      enternrtEe  and  details  on  bond  Issues 

presentlv  occupying  and  leasing  Plante  No 
record  Is  made  of  employees  for  a  BAWI  plant 
expansion;  total  approximate  number  of  em- 
plovees,  including  expansion,  is  listed  for  the 
original  plant.  Data  for  approximate  number 
of  employees  are  based  '"  '—""  "' 
of 


the  agreement  provides  that  go^'ernmental  indebtedness  or   vi-ith   t^e  use  of  the 

unit  A  will  provide  airplane  hangars  for  tne  .         .     ^,  -.._w 

use  of  airline  Z  on  the  airport  property, 
agreement  provides  (1)  that  governmental 
unit  A  will  Issue  $5  million  of  bonds.  (2) 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issue  will  be 
used  to  construct  a  hangar  and  other  main- 
tenance faclUtles  in  accordance  with  airline 
corporation  Z's  specifications.  (3)  that  air- 
line corporation  Z  will  rent  the  facility  for 
20  years  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  amortize  the  principal 
and  pay  the  Interest  on  the  bonds,  and  (4) 
that  such  payments  by  airline  corporation  Z 


such    indebtedness 
financial  commitment; 

'•(lit)  Any  person  other  than  a  govern- 
mental unit  who  will  use  ( within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (b)  (3)  of  this  section)  the 
proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such 
indebtedness  or  the  property  to  be  acquired 
with  such  proceeds  has  expended,  or  has  en- 
tered Into  a  binding  contract  to  expend,  for 


on     records     as 


No. 


Dale 


Name  and  locat(on 


Vote 


Amount 


Yes 


No 


Matu- 
(years) 


Average 

rale  o; 

interest 


Buyer 


Employ- 
ment 


„,.  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Durart  (lease  trans- 

l'^*---- - '"        (erred  to  Talop,  Inc.,  Jan.  10,  1958). 

[jjg  Grenada  Industries,  Grenada - 


1938... 
1938... 
1939... 
1939... 
1939-.- 
1939..- 


Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula. . .  - 

Jackson  County  Mills.  Pascagoula.--- 

Crystal  Springs  Shirt.  Co. ,  Crystal  Springs. .. . 

Armstrong  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Natchez - 

Pascagoula  Decoy  Co.,  Pasc^^otl^.-,--  .  e^.v 
Lebanon  Shirt  Co.,  Union  (now  Midland  Shirt 
Co    1954). 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  Haltiesburg- 

ILS  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Albany.. 

Winoa  Bedspread  Co..  Ainona. 


330 
412 


1.259 
514 

2,408 


46,  46 A.. 
5,5A.... 

2) 

10 


1940. 

1940 

\^Q- " ::  Eiiisville'Hosierv  Mills,  tllisville 

5iS'" -  BatesvilleCo..  Balesville.-         .^ ^« 

I'*" - o u-i.„  Cnr.nih  fRounnlds  Melalsl 65U 

647 

474 
658 
699 
694 


is? - Berry  Molors.'Corinth  (Reynolds  Melals)- 


1946 
1947 


1947. 


104 


12 

30 

25 

42,  42A.. 


il",!, - ' i/ettreton  Garment  Co.,  Nettleton. 

itA" "■" .  Haspel  Bros,  Tylertown- 

i3H# --      --  M   U„m. 


Wells-LamoniGloveCorp.  Philadelphia 

Qualitex  Hosiery  Mills,  Basstield  

i^i^-- Calhoun  Garment  Co..  Calhoun  City 

qiy '.■;:;  Bmswanger  Mirror  CorpCtenaoa...- 

'^" Rice  Stix  Co.,  Houston.  (On  June  2".  IS57, 

Rice  Stix  was  purchased  by  Reliance  Manu- 
facturing Co)  (Gull  Stales  Ceramic  Tile 
Corp  took  over  Jan.  18.  1S62). 

,047  Vonlicello  Garment  Co.,  Monlicello. ii'' 

947 Johns-Mansvillc  Corp.,  Natchez... i.«M 

l"' - .j...i.i„„  r-,rmoni  Cn    Netlleton l<' 

336 

1948                       EdwaVd'HymapCo    Hazlehurst- - "| 

iqIIv ■"                    .  Sanson  Hosiery  Mills  Corinth hwi 

\tSi ' ""       -  Rebel  Garment  Co.,  Magee "» 

3w Newton  Co.,  Newton-.--  -    ^■- '" 

Si - ■ Stratford  Furniture  Co.,  New  Albany l,m 

5J1 Day-BriteLighting,  IncTupelo.  -.   .   -^-      -  ''9 

"■-,-,-.--    Si! Rice  Stix  Co..  Water  Valley  (assigned  to  Re-  654 

''•"*-'^** Iiance  Mfg.  Co.).  .,, 

„              ,949                                    ..  Blue  Bell,  Inc..  Belmont       "» 

fg Si : Howard  Z.nk  Corp.,  Charles  on      362 

i? MQ .  Wells-Lamont  Glove  Corp.,  Eupora-     J^u 

1^ ?1|— Bas.la  Manufacturing  Co..  Leakesville 246 

58'";::::  igw:::::--".."-."-"."-."---'    ■•  Uicedale  veneer  Co.,  Lucedale 18* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


31 

9 

22 

59.  59A 
20 


19 
E9 


110 
9 


68 


19 

2 
39 

56 

P 
39 


6 

17 

4 
11 

4 

8 

1 

10 
67 
14 

3 

13 
5 
33 
10 
25 


$25.  000  -  -  -  - 

f,i.  (".D  ..  - 
32.  000  - . ,  - 
6.000  .  ,. 
15.000  .  -- 
50.  000  -    ,  - 

V-0.000  -  -. 

150.000  -  - 

(') 

300.000  .  -. 

10. COO  .  -- 

35.000  .  .. 

67.500  .  - 
25.000  .  . 
35.000  .  . 
30.000  ... 
60. COO 
25,000 
g'l.E'uO 
51!.  000 
75.000 
75.000 
100.  OUO 


2^000 
100.000 
56. 500 
135.000 
50.000 
25.000 
75.000 
150.000 
185.000 
200. 000 
160.000 

100.000 
100,000 
118.500 
100. 000 
140,000 


60 

800 


.— '7"IlII""-"l"i--- «.300 

'.".*- „-— - 450 

— , — i -■--' — - '."""'."^r.""." 1 .000 

- ""I"'.'!!.-'."".-."  <M 

610 

20  "'1:75 Scbaritii'Jones ^ 

5                     Nobondssold .r; 

20   -2 '66             W3lton-Hamp  Jones ^: ^?" 

20   ;2'l2            isi  National  Bank  of  Memphis " 

20    -3.00             Cady&Co.        ^^^ 

70      125             Hartinpton  S  Co — ,•»- -  °. 

25      2.  CO            Houston  Slate  Bank "" 

15                   ...Nobondssold.-,         -■■,-„; ffS 

10  "  Vm             Bntton  &  KoonU  National  Bank ^w 

20   ;2.'50             Cady&Co l^ 

10  :  1  95             Scharff  &  Jones -.-- ^™ 

20      2  00             Merchants  &  Planters  Bank J^" 

11      No  bond  sold gj 

20                             do. .  - ^AQ 

20  '  1  75            Newton  County  Bank.. ^^ 

20=2  75            First  National  Bank  ol  Memphis b*" 

20      112             Peoples  Banks  Trust  Co..  Tupek) 36U 

20   '\.i3  Union  Planters  Bank 

15   5  3  65             M.  A  Saunders  &  Co *™ 

25      2  65            Herman  Bensdort -S- 

20      3  25             Walton-Hamp  Jones i'-i 

20      2  25            M.  A  Saunders "y, 

10     2  50            Max  T.Allen ^ 
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12  'j2A 
63. 

47     . 

i  ij 


193 
194 
196 
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Vote 


Oali 


Name  and  iQCatjan 


Amount 


Yn 


No 


Matu-        Average 

nty  late  ot 

(years)       interest 


C9 

;7_ 

f-'4_ 

ts 

SO 

18 

79 

91 

3.53 

86 

85 

71 

109 

104  . 

98..     . 

99.  - 

106  . 
103  -. 

100.  . 

97  .. 
105... 
108... 
102... 
94  .    . 

111  .- 

112  .- 
116... 

113  .. 
119... 
124... 
122... 
128... 
129  .. 

136 

138 

139 

132 

141 

112A.. 

137... 

148... 
146... 
143... 
144... 
151... 
150... 
125... 
154... 
157... 
157'A 
162... 

161    -. 

158... 

149... 

130... 

156... 

159... 

153   ., 

160.. 

155   . 

164   . 

121 

162 

155 

168. 

169 

170 
166 
171 
173 
174 

175 

177 

178  . 

179.- 

180.. 

181.. 

133. 

182. 

183 

184. 

185 

l!f6 

157 
3ij 
130 

isi 


,949  Movie  Star  of  Miss..  Purvis...  .    

[Q^q Mid-South  Manutactunng  Co  ,  Richton 

J919  ]   ..   J,  A   Olson  Co  .  Winona - 

1950 ' Delta  Trou'.ers.  OltolO'ia  

950'"" Baxter  Labor.itories.  Inc    Cleveland 

1950 '....  Stuart  Packing  Corp  .  Columbus 1 

1950'"" "  I    Taitel  &  ioi'S,  Drew...  1 

195q'  International  Paper  Co  ,  Fiatctiez 1 

1950 E.  i*.  Moore  Co..  Ocean  Springs A 

Foot-Caress  Shoes.  Hiiiley I 

Blue  Bell.  Inc  ,  Fulton  ..  

Irlianapclis   Wiret'ound    Box  Co.  Fernwood 
(Altamil  Corp.  took  over  May  11,  1561), 

Weaver  Pants  Corp  ,  Cnnnth  .       

Neco  Llectricsl  Prcducts,  Bay  Springs.. 

jot!'"" Madison  Co  rairies.  Canton. .     .    .   

ili, Kuhlman  tlectncCo  .  CtvstalSprings.   

1951 Indianapolis  Clove  Co  ,  Hnulka 

1951 ~ Superior  Coach,  Kosciusko        .   

1951 ' Wiggins  Veneer  Co  ,  Wiggins  .   

1951 " Mississippi  Chemical  Corp..  Taioo  City 

1951  ..  Carthage  Corp,  Carthage  •- 

1951" Greenville  M1I15  Greenville  ...       - 

{95} Wells-Lamont  Glove  Coip    Waynesboro   ... 

Cotcher    [nginecrmg   &    Manut.ictuimg   Co.. 

Clarksdale. 


1950 

1950 

1950 

19501 

1951 


1951. 


1951,  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc    Cleveland - 

1951  t"   '. Grenada  Imlustnes.  Gtenada       

1951    """' Strutwear,  Inc  ,  Clarksdale. .    

lo.f-f  Stratford  Furniture  Co  ,  rjew  Albany 

J9jf4. " ;■_ Knickerbocker  Manutactunng  Co,  West  Point. 

1951)" ..  Newton  Company,  i'lewton      

1951 '  Sanson  Hosiery  Mills  Corinth 

1951  Cudaiiy  Pncking  Co,  Forest 

iQSl Coated  Ahnsp.e  Co  ,  Holly  Springs. . 

9?  Monroe  Count/ Cooperative  mines  Aher.leen 

[III ...  Dickey  Clay  M.inulacturinB  Co,  Meridian     .. 

1951  Macon  Garment  Co  ,  Macon 

951 '" Movie  Star  nl  Poplar,  ille,  Popl,ir«ille  ...     ... 

1951 ' .     TheSardisLug^^peCo    S31!,:-. 

qct Cfoft  Aluminum  Co,  MrComb 

\ll? Johnston  Lawn  Mower  Curp  ,  Brookhaven     .. 

J9524 \\.\....     .  Calhoun  Garment  Co.,  Calhoun  City(leased  to 

warehouse).  „    ^ 

,952  Holly  Spr'nRS  Br  rk  J  Tile  Co,  Holly  Springs   . 

1952" Ashland-Benton  Corp,  Ashland 

1952 [ Screw  Conveyor  Coro.,  Winona 

1952 .  Gem.  Inc..  Byhalia -. ; 

\li,\ '"'  Mississippi  Chemical  Corp.,  Yazoo  City        , 

95,  , Monroe  County  Cooperative  Dairies.  Aberdeen, 

952   ■ ' Ludlow  Manufacturings  Sales  Co,,  Indianola.. 


McComb 

,  Okolona. 


1953. 


1953.. 
1953.. 
1953.. 
1953.. 
1953  ' 
1953' 
1953  < 
1953  . 
1953. 
1953.. 

1953  = 
1953. 
1944' 

1954  < 
1954. 


1952  1  McComb  ManulacturinR  Co  ,  M 

qto    Futorian-Stratiord  Furniture  Co 

95,  , """ rieco  Electncal  Products  Corp  .  Bay  Springs.  ,. 

9^5   American  Paper  Tube  Co.  Port  Gibson. 

,953V " Superior  Coach  Corp.,  Kosciusko. 

953  Blue  Bell,  Inc  ,  TrshomiPBO..    - 

,953 Wilham  Carter  Co,  Senalobia -- 

,95i Kickernick,  l.'c,  Lexington.. :,--v-,V 

J953  ;i!!;;"...  Phalo  Coip.,   Momicello  (sold  to  Monticello 

Manul3Ctunng  Co,) 

fJew   Orleans   Furniture   Manutactunng  Co., 
Columbia. 

Rich  Industries,  Tupelo..  

Georee  C.  Manufacturing  Co  .  Luceuate 

Mississipp-  Aluminum  Corp.  GulfporL 

[ne  Resiitor  Corp  .  Holly  Stnn,,;s     

Grenada  Industnes.  Grenada -— 

Batesulie  Co  ,  B,:tesville. 

Delt.i  lnj..'.pi  v-J .  i.^oloiia .-   - 

Lcckport  ri.lt  Ci.SUrK'.ille  ...       

Conmar  Prodjcts  Corp.,  Gtoenwood 

Alabama  t.tetJis  Co,,  Roseu^le 

Quitman  Knitting  Mills.  Quitman. 

American  M.rnlware  Co..  Clarksdale. 

n.ry-Bnte  Lighting,  Tupelo 
:ieli.iiice  liar.ulictiiirig  Ci .  H.ittiesbutg 
er-Er.ri,;e    Athletic    Manulacturmg 


luck 


Co.. 


1954  < 
1954. 
1954' 
1954 


Bateswiia. 
'iti.Uloi.!  Furniture  Co.,  Mew  Albany.- - 

■l.itional  Pa.it-.  Co..  Loiir.ville 

Wells-Lamont  Corp.,  Philadelphia      

McQuay.  Inc..  Grenada  

1954        !!"!]!"'--^!' Stuart  Packing  Corp.,  Columbus 

1954  _     Pascagoula  Veneer  Co.,  Pascagoula 

1954,  Coated  Abrasive  Co..  Holly  Springs. 

1954  "" ""   "  Chambers  Corp.,  Oxford 

IS E   &  W.  Manufacturing  Co 

[955"""' ,  .  E.  8.  W.  Manutactunng  Co 

1955't  *     Gem.  Inc.,  Byhalia  „  ^  ,. 

SZH  " '  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Byhalia. — 

1955 Decatur-Shift  Corp.,  Decatur 

1955        ,  General  Shoe  Corp.   luka.. 

1955  Summit  Mills,  Summit 

W "  The  Rudolph  Wu-iitzer  Co.,  Corinth. 

q?5 Sklar  Furniture  Ccrp,,  Canton  (sold   to 

"    -- -" ""'      Sag  Spring  Co,  m  October  of  1957) 

iQiiS  ,  Madison  Woody.oiking  Co.,  Canton 

?rr  ■- Standard  W, re  C'oth  S,  Screen,  Brookhaven 

1955", " The  Batesulie  Co,  Batesvdle 

,955  Griffin  Lamp  Co.  Shelby  --- 

j^ '..._.  Super  Sagless  Spring  Corp.,  Tupelo,  l«iss.. 

1q£j5 ' Morns  Futcnan,  Tupelo  . 

1955 "■■"  Dean  Industr.es,  Inc.,  Pontotoc         

19&5 Furniture  Frames,  Inc.,  '<e*  Albany 

1955";-^.-"-'--- Ntonte  Glove  Co,  Inc.,  Maben.   

SCO  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


,  Yazoo  City 

,  Canton 


No- 


724 

17 

$160,000 

25  -3.16 

732 

13 

150.000 

25   3. 58 

1,100 

38 

150,000 

20   3. 00 

488 

Id 

110,000 

15  J2.67 

780 

7 

540,  UDO 

20   2. 69 

1  474 

131 

100,  000 

10   1.75 

270 

2 

100,000 

20   2.00 

2.408 

68- 

300,  000 

849 

27 

ILIO.O'JO 

20   2.75 

380 

13 

250.  UOO 

25   2.87 

286 

32 

80.  000 

20   3, 50 

3.  274 

1S9 

335.100 

20  ^2.25 

1.283 

124 

100, ceo 

20   2. 07 

1.155 

125 

75.  COO 

25   3.00 

755 

92- 

60,  COO 

25  -2.34 

427 

6-9 

100,  ceo 

20  -2.30 

345 

40 

90,000 

25  -2.10 

1.435 

18 

650,000 

20   3.00 

714 

2 

65,000 

10   2.00 

3,843 

15 

750.000 

25  =2.37 

507 

12 

175.000 

25  =3.40 

2.306 

31 

4,750,000 

20  ;2.30 

1.944 

60 

200. 000 

20  -2.10 

1.646 

49 

75,000 

25  -2.50 

336 

7 

250,  000 

16  =2.90 

901 

14 

200,  000 

25   2.12 

1,702 

32 

145,000 

25  =2.35 

230  000 

..  2.77 

I  304 

47 

85,  000 

20   2.95 

558 

38 

100,000 

25  =2.40 

312 

77 

4?,  000 

20  =2.90 

1.497 

38 

48,  500 

20   2.42 

533 

20 

153,000 

15  =2.43 

523 

4 

150,000 

20   2,50 

'.46 

."0 

60.  000 

25   2.45 

3  965 

11 

1.650.000 

20   2.41 

336 

7 

135.000 

20   2.39 

1,300 

373 

450,  000 

20  =3.40 

161 

11 

200.  COO 

20  =2.85 

1.749 

134 

150,000 

20  =2.87 

1./86 

16 

600.  000 

20   3. 09 

306 

79 

75,000 

20  =3.43 

575 

10 

200,  000 

20   2. 37 

549 

10 

80,000 

20   3. 50 

1.306 

27 

275,000 

25   3.17 

2.143 

55 

100,  000 

20  -2.47 

2  501 

594 

750,000 

25   2.62 

645 

11 

35,  000 

25   2.75 

1  1.025 

11 

1,295,000 

20   3. 22 

652 

5 

1  671 

83 

lao.coo 

15   3.25 

797 

23 

335,000 

25   3.60 

850 

112 

150.000 

25   4.00 

273 

19 

4J0.  000 

20   3.33 

850 

112 

150,000 

25   4.00 

575 

27 

100,000 

20  -3.30 

424 

12 

375,000 

20   3.34 

538 

5 

100,000 

20   3.36 

1.433 

74 

150,000 

20   3.73 

100,000 

3.20 

1,304 

3 

550,  000 

20   2.93 

2,112 

41 

300.  000 

20   3.37 

2.077 

41 

170,000 

20   2.65 

2,862 

23J 

550.000 

20   4. 00 

2  167 

49 

300,  000 

20   3.25 

759 

15 

60.100 

20   3.34 

427 

6 

40. 000 

25   3.45 

348 

3 

30,  OOO 

25   2. 50 

L.'gs 

8 

300,  000 

20   2. 60 

2,535 

39 

750.  000 

70      2. 40 

236 

2 

330,  000 

20  . 

228 

15 

350,  000 

20   2.53 

P49 

34 

750.  000 

20   3. 47 

2.135 

r.5 

500,  000 

20   2. 55 

3,688 

95 

420.000 

20   2.68 

450 

22 

80.  000 

20   2.^7 

4  C92 

91 

320  000 

20   2. 24 

1  145 

!  f 

177.000 

20  =3.33 

985 

38 

63.000 

20   2. 75 

.  1.664 

27 

1.075,000 

20   2. 96 

.  1,218 

348 

S3,  000 

20   1.75 

;' 1.699 

-1  i'283 

440 

77i 
211 

350,000 

20  2.61 

10 

50,000 

17   2.43 

.  3. 024 

18 

750.000 

25   2.49 

-  3,105 

71 

400. 000 

25   2. 39 

1,146 

10 

400,  000 

25   2. 48 

459 

8 

50,  000 

18   2.48 

2,154 

55 

100.000 

10   1.79 

726 

19 

170,000 

25   2. 87 

2  189 

15 

300, COO 

25   2.85 

2  113 

94 

250,  COO 

20   2. 45 

1  844 

20 

850,  COO 

20   2. 52 

1.055 

8 

100,000 

25   2.51 

1.053 

12 

85.  000 

20   2.44 

4  no 

77 

350.000 

25   2.51 

448 

7 

100.  COO 

25   2.75 

268 

0 

85,  COO 

20   2. 5S 

1.436 

127 

200,000 

20   2.79 

1  636 

123 

250,  COO 

25  =2.79 

132 

125,  COO 

20   2. 89 

4,838 

603 

60,000 

20   2.62 

155 

9 

55,000 

20   3.68 

March  26,  1968 


Buyer 


Employ- 
ment 


MaxT  Allen   .                  - \^l 

White,  Hatlier,  &  Santord                }« 

Fust  National  Bank  ot  Memphis.- 1/a 

M   A   Saunders 4^ 

J   S   Love...- '^ 

Cady  SCO  . 'J? 

Planters  Bank  &  Trustee -  M 

Not>ondssold        1.=™ 

Southern  Bond  Co '^c 

M  A.Saunders - ^f^ 

Jo                   ■,.. 4uu 

Scharft  &  Jones ^'^ 

f. C.Thomas —  if^ 

MA, Saunders  ...       .   ''"" 

Canton  Exchange  Bank     -- 

Tiuckcrs  Exchange  tank  JOU 

Bank  ot  Houston '^^ 

Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank... -  3^u 

Bank  ot  Wiggins  .  .   -  6U 

Equitable  Security  Corp 33U 

Leiand  Speed.. - - guu 

Scharft  &  Jones ---- ^^^ 

Hamp  Jones  Co ---  "^5" 

M  A.Saunders - 3U 

Union  Planters  National  Bank 

M.  A  Saunders... r.i 

...  do ''" 

Cady  &Co -- 

Schartt  8.  Jones - 425 

Allen  &  Company \]^ 

MA, Saunders 1™ 

First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis 10 

LElandSpeed J™ 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 1« 

LeIandSpeed f^O 

Union  Planters  National  Bank luu 

LeIand  Speed 1™ 

.     la. 

.      do.   .   -   --■    - 

Union  Planters  National  Bank 1™ 

jjj  40 

First  r^ationalBank  ot  Memphis 150 

...do - ^'^ 

Leiand  Speed - 

Monroe  Banking  &  Trust  Co.. --- 

M.  A.  Saunders 33U 

Leiand  Speed - ^50 

MA,  Saunders  «■  Co "=> 

Schartt  &  Jones --- 

Port  Gibson  Bank '^^ 

Scharft  &  Jones... -- --- 

Cady  SCO ^90 

First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis 35U 

M,  A,  Saunders  &  Co '00 

First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis 40U 

M  A.  Saunders  &  Co ---  350 

Fust  National  Bonk  of  Memphis.. 135 

HampJonesCo 'J^ 

Schartt  8,  Jones "^ 

Union  Planters  National  Bank... 300 

Le.vis  &  Co 

Krceze,  McLarty  &  Co.. 

Banl-  ot  CI  clom  - 

r.l  S  S.iunders  &  Co --  ?  = 

B.i-ik  of  Greenwood  - --   -  '^^ 

^Inl  ottered  

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 350 

Union  Pl.Mt-rs  Nitional  Bank... -.  20U 

White.  Hattier  &  Sanford -   -   - 

M.  A.  Saunders  &  Co - 

Union  Planters  National  Bank  ..  UJ 

Herman  Bensdorf  &  Co  - - 

First  Natioml  Bank  of  Men. phis — "JO 

HampJonesCo ,;,; 

First  National  Bank  ol  Memphis.. --         '■'^ 

Cady  &  Co    

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis... 150 

LeIandSpeed                     .- - 

Kroeze,  McLarty  &  Co '50 

LeIandSpeed.            "" 

Harrington  &  Co "'^ 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis ^- 

T. W.Woodward ™ 

Alvis  &  Company               - 3" 

First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis... 41JU 

Scharft  &  Jones 1^" 

Southern  Bond  Co f^^ 

Harrington  &  Co '"" 

C.-.nton  Exchange  Bank. J*5 

Allen  &Co -. '■'*' 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis... 

do —  ^0 

...  -tlo. - -—  »g 

John  R.  Nunnery.. - --  '"" 

M.A.Saunders - 'J^ 

First  Natior)»l  Bank  ol  Memphis. —  ™ 

Do.  *" 


March  26,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


(695 


Vote 


No. 


Date 


'.ame  and  location 


Yes 


No 


196  . 

197.. 

198 

199. 

200 

201 

202 

203. 

153 

204 
205. 


206 
207  . 
208.. 

209 

211   . 

210  . 
212.. 
213.. 

216  . 

217  , 
218.. 
219  . 
220 
221 

222 

223. 

224. 

225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 


1955  s  -  American  Tent  Co ,  Canton   .. 

1955  _  .  Funsten  Pecan  Co  ,  Hattiesburg 

1955 Windon  MIg  Co  ,  Inc.  Winona 

1955V"]'" Screw  Conveyor  Corp  ,  Winona 


..     1 


Delta  Trousers,  Okolona. 

Haspel.  Inc,  Tylertown -- 

Cooper's,  Inc.  Belzoni 

Kona   Textile   Coip,    Rolling    I  oik   (Apparel 
Industries,  Inc,  took  over  July  29,  1961). 

Ackerman  Mfg   Co  ,  Ackerman  

Southern  Guernsey  Dairies  Hernando.. 
Kellog  Switchboard    &  Supply   Co,   Corinth 
(contract  was  canceled  Aug,  15,  1956):  re- 
issued as  certificate  No  324. 

Coastal  Chemical  Corp.,  Pascagoula 

I  Splewak  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Ruleviile 
Utility    Appliance   Corp,    New    Albany   (in- 
dustry did  not  materialize). 

igjg  _   Luger  Furniture  Co.,  Eupora  (now  Stiattord- 

Futorian),  ., 

1956  Dixie    Aluminum    Corp.,    Hattiesbuig   (Mer- 

chants  Co  took  ovei  May  4,  1061). 

1956,  Wells-Lamont,  Philadelphia -   - 

1956  .  General  Shoe  Coip,  Fulton 

1956'i       '_  ..  Batesville  Co  ,  Batesville  

1956  ..  Movie  Star,  Inc,  Magnolia 


1955  < 
1955', 
1955.. 
1956., 

1956,, 
1956. 
1956. 


1956 
1956 
1956 


231 
232 
234 


Raleigh  Coin  .  'nl. 

Wayne  Knittnt;  t.Mls.  Kosciusko 

L    R   Moore  Co  ,  I  cean  Springs    .       

M   P  Cotton  Fpit  Co  .  Houston  .. 

Stephens-Adamson       Manutactunng        Co., 

ClarKsdalf. 
Blue  Bell.  Inc.  Piplcy 
Wodglin  Ivlop  Co ,  Inc..  Hazleliurst 
McC.Tnriless  PackincCo..  Inc  .lleinando  (Ver- 
non Packing  Cn.  took  oyer  Oct.  12,  1951). 

1957  1  Kickernick,  Inc    Lexington  .. 

1957  4 Sardis  Luggage  Co  ,  Sardis 

1957  Acme  Ouiltins  Co    Inc,  Tunica. 

1957  Polar  Kraft  Mfg,,  Co.,  Olive  Branch 

'""  1957", Su,oer  Sagless  Spring  Corp  ,  Tupelo 

""1957   Cushioning  Craltsmen  Corp,  Tupelo  (Walled 

-•-  ""       Lake  Door  Co  took  over  July  20,  1961). 

1957  Associated  PirmE  &  Engineering  Co.,  Gullport. 


1956. 

1956  , 

1957  < 
1957=. 
1957.. 

1957 
1957. 
1957. 


1957,  Stratford  Futorian  Furniture  Co,  Okolona... 

1957  ,  Futorian  Stratford  Furniture  Co  .  New  Albany. 

235     1957   "' Jackes-Lvans  fvltg,  Co.,  Greenwood  

236 1957'' Supreme  Electronics  Corp  ,  Greenwood 


237. 


238.. 
239.. 
240.. 
241.. 


242 1958' 


1957, Wurlitzer  Co..  Coiinth -         - 

19571  Decatur  Shirt  Corp .  Decatur..  - 

1957,"' .   .  Futorian-Strattord  Furniture  Co.  tupora 

195g<        Modglin  Mop  Co ,  Hazlehurst..  - 

1958   ...     .  Walkei  Manufacturing  Co.,  Aberdeen  ($1,200,- 

flOO  authorized). 
Windon  Manufacturing  Co..  Winona... 


243. 
244. 

245. 
245. 
247. 
248. 


249.... 

250.... 
251..    . 


252. 
253. 


1958*  "  Dean  Industnes,  Inc.,  Pontotoc 

1958,  "  Acme  Quilling  Co,   Tunica  (name  changed  to 

Tunica  Manutactunng  Co) 

1958  Jackson  Manulacturing  Co,  Houston... 

1958^ .  Wiggins  Saw  Mill  Co  ,  Wiggins...   .-■- 

1958 .  Continental  Piston  Ring  Co,  Inc.   Hernando.. 

1958 DeSoto    Furniture    Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc. 

■'■" ■     (ComoPure  Atuomotive  Products  took  over 

July  20,  1961), 

1958.. National  Impacted  Metals  Corp  ,  '.ew  Albany. 

Gem,  Inc ,  Byhalia 


903 

,547 

722 

,052 

376 

367 

b'5 
372 

355 
153 

1,511 


3,  lf.9 

227 
4,213 

2,804 

3,726 

897 

3,044 

461 

285 

2,334 

832 

851 

413 

2,110 

530 

1,093 

624 

404 
340 
884 
118 
2.165 
2.153 

3,127 

4?  3 

215 

1.384 

2.459 

2,418 

1,407 

592 
2.334 
1.007 
1,421 

612 

2,705 
770 


19581 


254. 
255. 


256... 
257... 
258... 


259.. 
260.. 

261 -. 
262.- 


1958. 


1958 
1958 


1958. 


.-  1958. 
..  1958 < 
..  1958. 


Mizc  (Iranslerred  to 


263. 
254. 


255. 
256- 
267. 
258. 

259. 
270. 
271. 


'" Mize  r/anulaciunng  Co 

Mount  Olive). 
Sunshine  Mills,  Ir'- .  Tupelo  (Veion,!). 
.  Lambert  Manutactunng  Co    lanibeit  (Myrna 
r.Mis  took  oyer  Mar.  24,  1%1) 

1958  _..  Art  PubiiShins  Co,    Greenwood  (Greenwood 

Manufacturing  Co.). 
Siesta  F:rni1ure  Manufacturing  Co  .  Shannon 

■ (Shannon    Manulacturing    Co.    look    over 

Dec.  14,  1961), 
Big  M,  Metal  Products  Co,,  Inc  .  Batesville.. 

Basila  Manutactunng  Co.,  Leakesviile..       .- 

Poultry    Prouucis,    Inc.,    Taylorsville   (Mer- 
chants Co.,  Hattiesburg.  took  ojer  June  8, 
1951), 
1958  Northern  Electiic  Co..  Waynesboro    -   ,      ... 

1958]""]!-""'. Mississippi    Federated    Cooperative    (AAL) 

New  Alban/ 

1958  .  Clay  Products  Co  ,  Holly  Springs      

1958', .■.■.".'■.".'."." Holly  Springs  brick  &  lile  Co..  Holly  Springs 

'" (canceleo;  no  t;onds  sold), 

1958_ -General    [quii.ment   Manufacturers,   Crysta 

Springs. 
1959 _ First  Mississi;  I  1  Corp.,  Yazoo  City  . 


Matu-        Average 

Amount  ntv  mte  ot 

(years)       inteiest 


Bvyw 


Employ- 
ment 


608 
147 
175 


1.502 

358 
912 

953 

142 

2.155 
942 


2.555 

1,735 

545 


2,273 
1,524 

836 


I  558 

3,030 


1959  Merchants  Co  ,  Hattiesburg 

1959 ..  Charm  Toys,  Inc.,  Fiulevillf       .    .    .   

1959 Atlas  Tile  &  bnck  Co.,  Inc., ShuQUlak. 

1959 Crcrcent  C:-,e.-.crk  Corp,  Eclzcni  (H"^sent 

contiact  v.ith  the  Yeoiian  Coip,  Feb.  15, 

1961). 

19591  r.'cQuay,  Inc.,  Grenada.-  

1959  Southeastern  Hatcheiies,  Forest 

1959', "'       ...     J   A.  CIson  Co  ,  Winona 


,402 
170 
523 
458 


1,426 

577 

1,166 


Sei'  f.)iitii.it. 
CXIV- 


iit  I  ml  of  t.ibli'. 
—485 — Part  6 


58 

81 
25 
21 
1 
7 
4 
3 

12 
22 
15 


159 

4 
50 


44 

48 
13 
4 
8 
21 
44 
45 
13 
35 

29 
b 


22 
3 
7 

17 
86 
72 

125 


13 
45 
18 
34 

64 

11 

91 

4 


12 

26 

5 


32 
9 
4 


5130.000 
200.000 

300, nno 

125,000 

ino.ono 

115.000 
31)0,0110 
300,0i)0 

200.  000 

60, 000 

1,250,000 


750,000 

i'i6.cno 

750,000 

225.000 

400.  000 

140,000 
4.10,000 
200.000 
133.000 

(r)U.  I  ',10 

ld3,  OuO 
60.  000 
80.  000 

377,000 

n}  m 

150,  JuQ 
300,  OuO 

100.  000 
67.500 

395.  000 
75,  000 

100,000 

150,000 

250,000 

200,  OdO 

■  250,  000  . 
265,  000 

350.000 
250,000 

575,000 
25,000  . 
65.  000 
275.  000 
175.000 
725,000  1 

■  425,  000  / 
200,  000 
125,000 

55.  000 

300,000 

225,000 

90,  000 

50.  000 


20 

22 

11 

31 
1 

19 

22 


117 


585 

0 
16 

4 


250,  COO  1 


I  ■  (115,  0'IO)l 
12d.  030 
4J,  000 

250.000 

140.000 

20.1.  000 
iOO.  COQ 


23      1,000,000 

122  80, 000 

30  175,000 


18  ^00.  COO 

25  340, 000 

14  200, 000 

200,000 


120,000 

700,  000 
s  (175,  000). 
428.000  . 
100.000  . 
400.000 

76.  COO 
2?0.C00 

£0.000 


15 

10 
25 

25 

in 

12 

20 
25 

20 
20 
20 


2.59 
2.34 

2.85 
2.92 
2.75 
2,46 

3.94 

2.90 
3.25 


25      3.965 
20      3.23 

20  

20      3.4 
20      3.13 


20 
25 
25 

25 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


3,30 
3.97 
3.819 


3  83 
3.4188 
3  538 

3.361 


20      3  85 
20      3  749246 
20      3. 999 


20 
25 
20 
10 
25 
20 


3.  6597 
4,0 

3  6755 
3  995 
3.92 
3.92 


20      3  824 


3.875 
3.85 
3.518 
3,7528 
3  9997 


20 
25 
25 

25 


25 
20 
20 

23 

25 
20 

20 


3.606 

2.99 

3,58 

3.  28934 

4 
/  3.39 
13.41 

3.458 

3.  3899 

3. 1238 


20  

15  .    

20    3.425 
20    3.238 


20    3.4452 


20 

20 


20 

25 


3.149 
3.423 


3,6075 
3.946 


3.445 
3,6356 


25      3. 645 
25      3.9134 
20      3, 932 


25 
20 


10 
10 


3.  649 

4 

3.083 
3.786 


Allen  &  Co  ,  Hazlehurst 

Hamp  Jones,  Jackson 

Heiman  bensdoit  and  Company.. 

Fi'sl  National  Bank 

Caly  &  Comranv,  Columbus  .   ., 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis.. 

lio  bonds  sold  

Malvin  Gamburp,  \ew  York 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis., 
M.  A,  Saunders   ....  — 


Pascagou  a- Moss  bank,  Pascagou  a 
Shaip  &  Jones,  New  Orleans 


300 

60 
280 


200 
90 


125 
IS 


200 
100 


Fiist  National  bank  ot  Memphis. .— 

Alvis  i  Co,  Jackson - '50 

Hairington  &  Co  .   - 

Fust  National  bank  ol  Memphis 350 

.do 

-      do - -         100 

Lelan.lSpeed-  .--  250 

M.  A   Siundeis.  SCO       200 

Meichants  &  Marine  Bank - 

fvo  b,jn.;s  snl.t  . 30 

Leiand  Speed  Ca  ,  Rod  Russ  Co 

Fi..J  B  Smith   Ripley        .... VjO 

Allen  8.  Co.  Hazlehurst  .-. 60 

I  list  National  Bank  ol  Memphis 75 

M.  A   Saundeis  &  Co        - - 

Bank  ot  Sarcis --: 

UniO'i  Plintei^  Bink  ..       775 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 50 

Leiand  Speed  

Schartt  &  Jones,  J  K  fiunnery  8,  Co. -. 80 

SchaiH   &  Junes:  First  tiational   Bank  ot  100 

Memphis 

Leiand  Speed       

Jackson - 

Fust  Nation,il  Bank  ot  Memphis  ..... 

Letloie  Bank  &  Tiust  Co  ,  Giteiiwood     100 

Bank   ot   Greenwood   und   Bank   of   Com-  175 

nerce. 

Southern  Bond  Co        -- 

do  

First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis 

A  Ins  &  Co.,  Jackson. 

Allen  8.  Co    . 

Hainngton  &  Co \        125 

Alvis  &  Co ' 

First  National  bank  of  Memphis  — - - 

da  ..  .        - 

No  bonds  sold   , .- - — -- 

F.ist  National  Bank  ol  Memphis 40 

Cady  &  Co.  .. «» 

State  Bank  g!  Coino  ■- - 


I  Bill  F  Sutton   "emphis 

F.ist  N;tioii,ii  bank  ot  Memphis.. 

Heiman  BensOorl     ..  

John  R    Nunnery  £  Co,         


First  National  Bank  ct  Memphis, 
Harniiglon  &  Co  ,  


Lewis  &  Co.  Jackson 
S;h2it;  J.  Jones. . . 


Fust  f.alional  Bank  ct  Memphis. 

bank  ot  Leakesviile 

First  '  aliciiJi  bank  ct  Memphis 


75 
80 

ss 

75 

150 
125 


John  R  Nunnery  &  Co.,  Mendian,, 2C0 

Bank  ol  Commerce  New  Albany 80 

F.istU.S  Corp..     <0 


20 

25  . 

.  3.6721 

....  3.96 

20  '  3.473 

20  3.7352 

20  3.7615 

20  3,5 


Harrp  Jcnes  Co 


Delta  f.ation.-l  Bank.. 

LeIandSpeed 

First  National  Bank     ...       .- 

Fiiit  r.jticnai  tai  k  ct  Hattiesturg 
Fiiit  r.cticnal  bank  ct  Meniphis..   . 

Cady  S  Co  .   

Cuaianti  Bank  &  Trust  Co  


13  250.000 
164          500,000 

14  f  '■  150,000  1 
I      •■  50,  000  / 


20 
20 
25 


4 

3.999967 

3.8775 


Grenada  Bank 

Allen  &  Co --■ 

First  National  E'nk  ot  Wemphis. 


125 


150 
90 

140 
60 


300 
100 


7696 
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No. 


272, 

273. 

274. 

275. 

276 

277 

278. 

279 

280  , 

281  . 

282 
283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289. 

290 

291 

292  . 

293.. 
294. 
295. 


296 
297. 
298 


299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303 
304. 
305. 

306. 
307. 

308. 

309. 


310. 
311. 


312. 
313. 

314. 

315. 
316. 
317. 

318. 


319... 

320... 

321. 

322... 

323". 

324  .. 

325,   . 


326.   . 

327 

328 

329". 

330  >'. 

331 

332... 


333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 

342 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346 
347. 
348. 
349. 

350. 

351 

352. 

353. 
354. 
355. 


Name  and  location 


Vota 


Yes 


No 


Matu-      Average 

Amount         tity  rate  of 

(years)       Interest 


Buyer 


Employ- 
ment 


1959  Laher  Spring  S  Tire  Corp  ,  New  Albany 

1959 « ...   Brnswanger.  Grenada 

1959 international  Molded  Plastics.  Port  Gibson  . 

1959V  "        Cleveland  Industries,  I nc  ,  Union 

1959   "".'1^..".".'] R.  &  R.  Hatchery,  Carthage  (no  bonds  sold)    . 

1959' -  King  Industries,  Corinth 

1959""     "V. Light  &  Power  ItiNties,  Olive  Bianch... 

[9594      '  Grenada  Industres  Grenada.        .. 

1959 __.] Edward  L.  Williams,  Duck  Hill 

1959 ...'..'. 0,  V,  Clements  &  Sons   Lumber  Co,  Bude 

"  (Individuals  took  over  Nov  30,19611 

1959        Charldon  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Charleston 

1959    .1...---"---^ -  Southern  Container  Corp.,  Houston 

1959 Marks  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marks 

1959  First  Carton  Corp.,  Clinton 

1959'i Kuhlman  Electric  Co.,  Cyrstal  Springs 

1959*  - Futorian-Stratford  Furniture  Co  .  New  Albany. 

1959  .....\\ Delta  Undies.  Inc.  Sumner.       .    

1959*    ' Screw  Conveyor  Corp.,  Winona        

1959  '"  '  Pcnn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Tupelo 

1959*  --  Furniture  Frames,  Inc.,  New  Albany .   . 

1959  Metalcraft  Manufacturing  Co.  Holly  Springs 

(Knapp-Monarch  took  over  Dec  29,  1961). 

19594  Wells-Lamont  Corp.,  Philadelphia 

1959 '"""'.. Panocular  Corp  ,  Starkville 

1959  4 Madison  Woodworking  Co  ,  Canton 

1959 Mississippi  Federated  Cooperatives,  Canton... 

1959 Shelby  Die  Casting  Co.,  Shelby         

195*    ■ Coffeeville  Development  Association..        .   . 

'..' Coffeeville  (closed  down,   not  enough   em- 

ployees. Normandie  Mills  took  over  May  4, 
1961). 

1959  Contract  Battery  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Florence. 

1959'4  Waldon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Walnut 

1959  '"  Quitman  Knitting  Mills,  Quitman . 

1959"  Biltrite  Rubber  Co.,  Ripley.  

1959'  _ Dillingham  Manufacturing  Co,  Leland... 

1959"   '       '  Delta  Architectural  Products,  Cleveland 

1959"  W.  R.  Williams.  Oxford  (Oxford  Manufacturing 

Co.). 

1959  J Person  Optical  Co.,  Ocean  Springs 

I960* Baldwin  Piano  Co.,  Greenwood  


4,444 

941 

1,U17 
334 

3,601 

1,250 
806 

1.042 
107 
170 

648 
1.563 

912 

327 
442 
4,800 
1,262 
1,626 
6,532 
4,669 
3,021 

930 

1,157 

659 

647 
242 
785 


129 
2,849 

976 
4,599 
1,174 
1,728 
1,687 


I960 Liberty  Mills,  Inc  ,  Liberty 

19604 Coffeeville  Development  Association.  Coffee- 
ville (closed  down,  not  enough  employees. 
Normandie  Mills  took  over  May  4,  1961). 

I960... End icott  Johnson  Corp.,  Ackerman .. 


I960  Hernado  Products  (Copper  y  Robinson) 

Hernando  (Rector  Wire  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  took  over  Nov.  30,  1%1). 

I960  Mize  Manufacturing  Co..  Mount  Olive...  

I960!! Stephens-Adamson    Manufacturing,    Clarks- 

dale. 

I960*  McComb  Manufacturing  Co.,  McComb  (Sum- 

mit Mills). 

I960. Jupiter  Sportswear.  Inc.,  Booneville 

I960 Lancer  Industries,  Inc.,  Booneville 

I960 Champion  Industries,  Baldwyn 


1960 Wurhtzer  Co.,  Holly  Springs 

1960' Edman  Hyman  Co.,  Hazlehurst 

I960 La-Z-Boy  Chair  Co.,  Newton . 

1960* Jackes-Evans  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greenwood. 

1960*  Durant  Sportswear,  Inc.,  Durant 

I960* Gultport  Piping  Co.,  Gulfport 

I960 Kellogg  Switchboard,  Corinth 

1960 --  Modern  Line  Products,  Indianola 


1,725 
5,447 

583 

430 

2,172 
142 


189 
1.985 

182 

3,341 

3,317 

783 

1.806 


30 

16 
100 
8 
152 
21 
31 
2 

14 
8 


159 


71 
12 
12 
737 
105 
442 
699 
161 

13 
14 
68 

92 

0 
1 


5 
74 
23 
34 

9 
15 


139 
14 

23  ■ 

0 

27 
21 


3 

70 


5750,  000 
165,  000 
800,  000 

50, 000 
250,  000 

90,000 
575,  000 
400,  COO 

20,  000 

80,000 

60,000 

740,  000 

220,000  1 

188,000  / 

275,000 

250,000 

275,000 

100,000 

325,000 

600,000 

50,000 

550,  000 

310,000 

300,000 

25,000 

175, 000 
150.000 
300,000 


150,  000 
250,000 
250,000 
1,200.000 
650,  000 
500,000 
130,000 

190,  OOO 

3, 000, 000 

300,  000  1 

» 200, 000  / 

•20  1 

60, 000  j 

650,  000 

50,000 


90,000 
500,000 


175,000 


566 

2.100 

410 


3,242 


1%0 Delta  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Macon 

I960 Indianapolis  Glove  Co.,  New  Houlka 

1%0 Lawrin  Co.,  Kosciusko -    . 

1%0* Futorian-Stratford,  Tupelo..         .. 

1%0* Super-Sagless  Co  .  Tupelo  f. 

I960*.... Batesville  Co  .  Batesville...        (. 

I960 ---  Southern  Seating  Co.,  Booneville .- 


150 
846 


1%0*. ___ Grenada  Industries,  Grenada 

1%0    American  Packing  Co.,  Booneville.. 

1960 B  &S  Parts  Co..  Winona 

1%0.. Hankins  Container  Corp.,  Magnolia. 

1%0* Haspel,  Inc.,  Tylertown.      

1960 Lifetime  Pools  Equipment,  Rienzi... 

1960 Borg- Warner  Corp..  Greenville 

I960* Chambers  Corp.,  Inc.,  Oxford 

1%0< Cudahy  Packing  Co.   Foiest.     


1%0  W.  W.  Sly  Manufacturing  Co..  Mathiston 

1960 Masterbilt  Refrigeration  Co..  New  Albany... 

1%0  Beatrice  Food  Co.,  Wiggins 

i960* I.  Spiewak  &  Sons.  Ruleville  .    .    .   . 

1961 Southbridge  Plastic  Products,  Corinth 

1961*. Futorian-Stratford,  Okolona    .     

1961*.  ..  Charm  Step  Shoes,  Inc..  Fulton 

1961 Lundell-Eckberg   l^lanulactunng    Co.,    Inc., 

Osyka. 

1961 Southern  Paper  Co.,  Wiggins  -         .    .   

1961 Chromcraft  Corp.,  Senatobia 

1961.  .  .     .  Morton  Manufacturing  Plant,  Morton 


459 

879 

1,586 

940 

2,675 

2.234 

1,104 

348 

602 

4,596 

1.626 

5,529 

143 

1.893 

1,325 

240 

4,148 

1.141 

2.514 

482 

152 

482 


87  300. 000 

95         265, 000 
10         230.000 
„    f      900,  000  \ 
■^'  ii»(l,200.000)/ 

180,000 

4         250. 000 

20         250. 000 

15  250.000 

300. 000 

20      1.250.000 

I    !  840. COO 

•|    « 560. OOO 

8         300, 000 

136.000 

300, 000 

450,  000 

75.  000 

40,000 

» 655, 000 

-  420.  000 

450.  000 

520.000 

200.  000 

600,  000 

120,000 

225.  000 

'.500.000 

250.  COO 

60,  000 


32 


3 

7 

3 

28 

34 

50 

6 

14 

22 

32 

211 

19 


0 
77 
19 
22 
18 
36 
74 

0 

0 

1 


1961 Memphis  Sales  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hernando. 

1961* Grenada  Industries,  Inc.,  Grenada 

1961 Fireproof  Products,  Inc.,  Terry 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


399 

262 
831 
140 


66 

15 
38 
13 


100.  COO 

425,  coo 

450.  000 

50,000 

1,850,000 

400,  000 

250.000 

'200,000 

«  100. COO  . 

250,  000 

1,500.000 
100.000 
(80.  000) 
370.  000 
250.000 
140,000 


25  . 

20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
15 

25 

20  . 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 


4.30 

3.  9995 
4.000 

4.0 

4.  14329 
3.999 
4.000 


3.999 


9999 

176 

9999 
9998 
965 


10  3. 8383 

20  .  . 

20  4 

20  3. 77 

20  4 

20  4 


First  National  Bank  of  Memphis    250 

Lewis&Co 40 

Port  Gibson  Bank 50 

Peoples  Bank  of  Union.   50 

125 

Cady&Co.. 25 

LeIandSpeed.     250 

Grenada  Bank 150 

First  US.  Corp. 

Allen  S  Co.,  Hazlehurst  ....  85 

Grenada  Bank    .  ..         150 

Union  Planters  Bank,  Memphis 250 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis. iOO 

Scharff  &  Jones _ 

Allen  &Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

Kroeze,  McLarty  &  Co.,  Jackson 40 

First  National  of  Memphis 

LeIandSpeed 400 

1st  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

M.  A.  Saunders,  Memphis.  Tenn 200 

Lewis  &  Co 100 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 160 

First  National  Bank  of  Canton  and  Canton 
Exchange  Bank. 

First  National  Bank  of  Canton 80 

Bank  of  Shelby,  Shelby 100 

Alvis  &  Co. 


20 
25 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 

20 
25 

25 
20  ■ 


4.3388 

4.072 

4. 3462 

4.15 

3.969 

3.872 

4.085 

4.125 
4.035 

4.1378 

3.9180 
4.0214 


First  U.S.  Corp 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

Leiand  Speed 

J.  S.  Love,  Southern  Bond 

First  U.S.  Corp.,  Memphis 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis  and  others. 
Harrington  &  Co 


Ocean  Springs  Bank. 

Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  and  Leiand  Speed. 

Alvis  &  Co  Union  National  Planters 


25      4. 1298 
20      4.286 


20      4. 143 
20      3. 7089 


Alvis  &  Co..  Bank  of  Water  Valley... 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis  and  Mer- 
chants &  Farmers  Bank. 
First  National  Bank  of  Memphis. 


Lewis  &  Co..  Jackson 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis  and  others. 


25  MaxT.  Allen  Co.  Scharff  &  Jones. 


First  U.S.  Corp..  Memphis. 

Alvis  &Co 

do... 


3. 97975 

3,795 

3.944 


Newton  Co.  Bank ._ 

Guy  C.  Billups.  Bank  of  Greenwood. 
M.  A.  Saunders... 


4. 1905 
4.43 
4.43 
3.80 

3.988 


First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

}....do - 

First  National  Bank  and  others 

Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank,  Kosciusko. 


25  4. 238 

20  4. 2967 

20  4. 2747 

20  3.97975       First  National  Bank. 


25  . 

20 

25 

25 

20  . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

13 

25 

20 

20 

25 

25 

20 
20 
25 
20 
15 
25 
25 
25 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
20 
22 
25 


20 
20 
20 


4.35 
4.72 

4.18' 
4.72 
3.865 
4. 0874 
3.8813 
4.40 
4. 04769 
3. 8383 
3.  58035 

3.986 
3. 6367 
3.  6343 

4.045  '" 
3.988 
3.735 
3. 89265 
4. 1737 
3.922 
3. 6333 
3.8156 


First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis. 
do 


Lewis  &  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis, 
-do. 


Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  others 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis  and  others. 

Leiand  Speed 

First  U.S.  Corp 

Allen  &  Co..  Hazelhurst,  and  J.  R.  Nunnery  & 
Co..  Meridian. 

U.S.  Corp.,  First  Securities 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

Leiand  Speed  Co 

Planters  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

John  R.  Nunnery 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 

First  U.S.  Corp 

Leiand  Speed  Co 

Scharff  and  Jones  &  Hamp  &  Jones. 

First  U.S.  Corp.,  Memphis 

First  i'ational  Bank.. 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 


20     3.8065 
25     3. 94333 
25 


First  National  Bank.  Memphis. 

Scharff  &  Jones 

do.... 


50 
200 
175 
400 
250 
125 
100 

22 
250 

100 


250 
100 


50 

25 

300 
150 
75 

400 


250 

50 

400 


275 

250 

65 
60 
250 


45 
300 

350 
160 

75 
200 
130 
150 
500 

SO 


40 

100 


400 

200 

25 

150 

80 

450 

40 

150 
125 
40 
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No. 


Date 


f-ame  and  location 


Yes 


Uo 


Matu- 
Aniount  fity 

(years) 


Avprape 
i,ite  ot 
interost 


Buyer 


fmplpy- 

Rtent 


356-. 

357- 
358. 

359- 

360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 

365. 
366. 


&  Livestock  Feed  Co.,  Hazle- 


1961. Copiah  Milling 

hui'it 

19614  r.ettleton  Garment  Co.,  Nettleton. 

1961  *!I!-!"!-----!-----        Sardis  Luggage  Co  ,  Sardis 


Bates- 


19614                  _  Poloron  Products  ot  Mississippi,  Inc 

ulle 

1961  Industrial  [lectiic.  Inc  ,  Bay  St  Louis 

196i"   Dryden  Manulacluring  Co  ,  Amoiy     

196 r<          "'] General  Equipment  Co  ,  Crystal  Springs... 

1961 IVIississippi  Federated  Co-op,  Collins 

1961  *!!!!-!"-'"-" Tishomingo  Shoe  Co  ,  luka 

19614         Foot  Caress  Shoe  Co  ,  Ripley 

1961       "..".".'"' Garan,  Inc ,  Corinth 


367. 
368. 
369. 

370. 
371. 


372.. 
373.. 
374.. 

375 1962* 

376-. 
377.. 
373-- 
379- 


380. 
381. 
382. 
383- 
384. 
385. 


1961  _  Dizzy  Dean,  Inc  ,  Pachuta 

[951 " Carondelet  Manutacturinf!  Cn  ,  Aberdeen 

1961  "4' [[[[[\"]"l-l-.  Grenada  Industries,  Inc.,  Grenada 

19614 ..  Wumlzer  Co    icnrth  .. 

1962  US     llcctncni    fotois.    hx .    Fbiladelphia 

(I  merr.on  took  over  June  28   1962). 

1962  J  Ta/lcc  t,  achine  Woiks,  Louisville 

1962   .!..'". -   DiiJ=,tePl  Coirp-inv   Drew   -  

1962*^  -.-- Tjlon,  Inc  .  Du'ant   . 

r.'cQuay  Inc.Gienada  ..  

19624  "" Walker  r.'anutactiinnE  Co  ,  Aberdeen  

1962  .  P.lilciatl  Pioduci',  Inc ,  Canton 

1952'" UniieisJU'anutacturingCo    Sim pion  County. 

1962'         -"  r,Vii1i5nn  Lumtier  Co,  Csnton  (iCth  section 

" I.ind) 

1962  Universal  Wanulacturing  Co  .  Simpson  County. 

1962 '4 ' Knapp-Monarch  Co  Holly  Springs. 

19624 ' J   A   Olson  Co  .  Winona   - 

19624 Hazlehurst  Realty  Co  .  Hazlehurst 

1962  4  ..  Reliance  Manulacluring  Co  ,  Water  Valley 

1962  .  Monroe  Manutactunrg  Co  .  Aberdeen 


853 

225 

342 

335 

1.621 

1,451 
649 

450 
2,(35 
1.260 

1.519 
1,318 


460 

830 

930 

1,4-9 

1,353 

957 

7.;8 

367 

1 .  528 

1.152 

fSO 

4.187 

903 


4,070 
394 

1.073 

2.338 
632 

1.677 


102        $133,000 


20 

40 
41 
33 

12 
14 

60 
72 
20 

16 
51 


7 

106 

62 

19 

7 


15 
7 
46 
23 
81 
29 

69 

22 

68 

218 

22 

50  '■ 


1-  1 


135.000 
340  COO 

1-  Wii.LUO 

50,  000 

300.  000 
140,000 
60.  LOO 
too.  COO 
35c, ICO 
■'(333,000) 
350,  COO 
•  400.  COO 
(350. COO) 
50.  COO  . 
150,000 
90.  COO 
100.  COO 
;■'.  .(.1.0 

son. ceo 

3-Q,0uQ 
210. coo 
(I  COO 
COO,  COO 
751.!.  100 
14  1.000 

1.1  'lo.  COO 
105.000 

TOO.  no 
1;jO,  COO 
125.000 
290.  C'JO 
140.000 
l.CQC.COO 


20 


20 
21 


3.8 

3.97 


Bank  ot    Merchants  Bank. 


('■) 


22      3. 8254 


386. 

387. 
388. 

389. 

390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 


752 


1962  William    Carter    Co.    Centreville    (Adjacent 

" Counties).  , 

1962                                 Sinclair  Wire  Works,  Florence. --  1-Ub' 

1962'4 Medart  Lockers,  Greenwood -  ^.031 

.  2,017 


1962* Supreme  Electronics  Corp.,  Greenwood... 

1962                        Air  CapiloU'anu'acluring  Co  .  Tupelo 2,060 

1962 -  DeSoto  Metal.  Inc.,  Hernando .-- ;,  ^n,  " 

1962                          Forest  Industries  Co  .  Foiest 2.09/ 

1962'              " ITT  Kellogg  Co.  Corinth 3,322 

19524"              Cleveland  Industiies.  Inc.,  Union. 29b 

395             1962   -  ..  Garan,  Inc  (canceled) :---  ''0 

Wesson  Supervisors  District   '.0    2,   Copiah 

County,  taken  over  by  Wonticeilo  Manu- 
lactunng  Co.  a  division  ot  Kellwood  Co. 

39g             19621    ...Blue    RidRe    ManulacturinR,    Inc.,    Sherman  1,447 

(warehouse). 

1962                                      .    Griffin  Manutacturing  Co  .  Tupelo 1.486 

igS2_........ Cleaver-Brooks  Co  .  Greenville.... 2,784 

19624 Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Brookhaven 1,259 

1962* Baxter  Labcralories,  Inc.,  Cleveland 1.040 

1962.. S,  L.  F.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hernando I      197 

1962 Alexander  Manufacturing  Co..  Yazoo  City 3,462 

Mississippi  Chemical  Corp  ,  Yazoo  City 3.459 

Garan.  Inc.  Kosciusko 3,638 

1962  ..     ..  Universal  Sa// &  Tool  Co.,  Tylertown  - 

1953"' Remple     Manufacturing    Co.,    West    Point, 

r.iiss.  .„ 

19534 La-2-Boy  Chair  Co  .  ricwton -        =-^ 

2.517 


12 


54 
23 


25 


49 
41 
15 
12 


397.. 
398.. 

399.. 

400.. 

401.. 

402-. 

403.. 
404.. 

405.. 

406.. 


1962*-... 
1962 


838 

1.160 


407. 


93 

52 

25 

6 

32 
33 
SI 

85 
24 

13 
25 

12  r 


I  on.  000 

675.  000 
551.000 
110.000 
25),  coo 

It  (i 62.0.10) 
250.  000 

1'  (150,000) 
4li0,CC0 

1 ,  COO.  000 

900.  COO 

200.000 

75.  COO 

(300.000) 

90.000 

"  (75.000) 

450.  COO 

400.000 

1.000.000 

n  (650.  COO) 

50.000 

1'  (45.000) 

390,  000 

1-  240,  000  \ 

1-  60,  000  / 

275,  000 


25 
20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
20 


20 
25 
25 
2") 
20 

20 
25 
20 
20 
23 
20 
25 
20 

25 

20 
25 
25 
20 
25 
10 
20 

20 
25 

25 


25 
20 
20 
20 
20 


25 

25 
20 

10 

20 

20 

25 


SOO,  000 
400.  000 


4 'I  COO 
175,000 


403 1963.- General  Cable  Co  ,  District  2.  Rankin  County.. 

409             1963*                                  ...  New  Orleans  Furniture  Co.,  Columbia 1,180 

410"""  \%2. '.'-'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.. The  Melvin  Lun^ber  Co  ,  Quitman.  Miss 415 

411          _  1963 Spartus  Corp.,  Winston  County  (Louisville)  ...  4,612 


225.  COO 

i'(200,  COO) 

15  I   1.000.  COO 

I   i'(6''5.  OOO) 

8  100.  COO 

10  225,000 

|i!1.200.0CO  1 


412. 

413. 

414. 

415. 

416. 

417. 
418. 
419. 

420. 
421. 

422. 

423. 

424. 

425. 


1963 _.  Donald-Thrash  Lumber  Co.,  City  of  Laurel.... 

19634 Futorian    Manufacturing  Co.,   Union   County 

(New  Albany). 
19634  Reliance     Manufacturing    Co.,     Hattiesburg 

(Forrest  County). 
1963  4  Quitman  Knitting  Mills.  Inc..  Clarke  County, 

district  No  1.  ^       , 

1963  Clarke  County   Land  Corp,   Clarke   County, 

district  No.  1. 

1963  Garan.  Inc..  Europa- -. 

1963  --  Garan.  Inc..  Starkville -k,";' 

1963^"-1' -  Stanwood  Corp  .  Rankin  County,  district  No.  4. 

1963  4  The  Herschede  Hall  Clock  Co.,  Starkville. . . . . 

.'  l%3  C'.'.'.V. Virginia  Realty  Co..  George  County  (Lucedale). 

1963 Cramco,  Inc  ,  City  ot  Amory... --- 

19634 Wells-Lamont  Corp.,  Eupora 

1963  4 Boys-Tone    Shirt    Co.,    District    1,    Newton 

County.  ,    ,,       . 

1963  4  Atlas  Title  &  Brick  Co.,  District  4,  Noxubee 

County, 
^ee  foot  notes  at  end  of  table. 


3,982 

4,438 

3,500 

877 

859 

383 
995 
798 

984 
2.457 

1,224 

355 

736 

503 


46 

244 

317 

93 

16 

16 

3 

23 

9 


■|    '■  650,  COO  J 
5 15.  COO 

590,  COO 

115,  COO 

100,030 

70,000 

100.  COO 
400.  COO 
200.000 


32  110.000 

66  250. 000 

,.  /  u  400,000  1 

"  1  1;  500,  COO  I 

5  150,000 


17 
134 


150.000 
100.000 


3  9599 
3  5039 
3.  6675 
3.  52501 
3.8166 

3.S45 
3.  9655 

3.9670 
3.7537 
3  C49 
3.  5905 
3.10 


3.812 
3  583 
3  59?9 
3.  7053 
3.6355 


Cady  X  Co 

Inst  fiational  Bank.  Memphis 

Fust  fi.->lional  Bant    Memphis 

Fust  tJ.itional  B.vit.  Memphis, 
first  National  Bank.  Memphis. 


byio'i  Speed  C:'    Leiand  Speed  Co. 
first  U  S  Cciir.  Vemr'fiis      


I  irst  U  S   Corp  

f  irs!  f.ational  Bank,  Memphis  Allen  &  Co. 

Fust  National  Bank  and  Scharff  81  Jones. . 

(list  f.ational  Bank.  Memphis 

Cady  i  Co  

Ml   A.  Saunders  Memphis 

Kue.-e  f.  cLaity  &  Duddleston 

FNB.  Memphis    


First  l!  S   Corp 

FNB.  f.'emphis 

Hamp  and  Jones 

FNB,  f.'emphis 

. .    ,  do  

do    


3  3912  Caninn  txchanse  Bank      

3.  4943  1  elanO  Speed  and  others 

3  347  f^   A   Saunders 

3.749  First  U  S   Corp 

3  59870  Leiand  Speed..- 

3,  54166  Hamp  tones 

3.5969  FNB.  Memphis -- 

3.6673  FNB  Memphis  Allen  &  Co  ,  LeIandSpeed  . 


FNB.  Memphis  

First  US.  Corp  and  First  Jackson  Securities. 


3.55 
3.23668 

3.24875 

3,  5637 

"3.4263 

3.6011' "' 

3  37742 

3.  5829 

3.3894 
3.234 

2.9473 

3.379467 

3.496 
5 

3.23C2 


do. 


FNB,  t.'emphis  ,     

First  U  S  Corp  .  and  o'hers. 

FNB.  Memphis 

Bank  ot  Wesson. 


Leiand  Speed  Co 


FNB  Memphis 

do  


....do  -     

Herman    Eensdort,    AKis    &    Co;   Union 

Planters  I.atiGoal  Bank 
First    t^ational    Bank.    IVIemphis:    J.    B. 

Bond  Chicago 
M    A    iaunoers  £  Co  ,  Inc  ;  Wocd*ard  & 

Co, 


20 
25 


3  2481  M    A    Siundeis  &  Co  .  Inc  :  Woodward  & 

Co. 

3.4603  Fust  National  Bank   Memphis 

3.378555      Hamp  Jones  Co  .  Jackson  IVIiss. 


20  1  3.376364      Wm   F  Gsllrev  Co   «,  Associates.  Jackson 
20 


I 


13-, 

2.9994 
2.9758 
3.3537 
5.  42245 

3.  2659 


20 
20 

20 

20 

25 
25 
20 

20 
20 

209 

10 


3.4345 
3.2041 
3.3308 
3.  3597 


Deposit    G'jar?-itv     yank     &     Trust    Co  : 

Lelanl  Si'Sed  C: 

Allen&CO-.  -.       

First  National  Bank    Memphis 

First  Natiomi  Bank  Memphis:  Allen  &  Co  : 

Citizens   Bank    i.   Trust  Co.,  Louisville, 

f.'iss. 
Haltier    S   Sanford,    '.  0 .    First    National 

Bank    0'    Laurel:    kroeze.    McLarty    & 

Duddleston 
First  National  Bank,  Memphis 


ScharH  &  Jsnes   |r>c  .  Lew  Orleans,  La 

First  National  E3n!<,  Memphis 

do  


3  5796  Bank  ot  Europa     

3  37531        Schartt  &  Jones  Inc  &  Associates. 

3.31566        Deposit  Guaranty    Bank    &   Trust  Co.   of 
Jackson 

3  33443        M   A  Saunders  &  Co  ,  he  ,  Memphis 

3  3236042    Leiand  Soeed  Co   -■ 

(  3  3998      I   First  National  Bank   Memphis  Atvis  &  Co  ; 
I  4.639624  (       AOen  &  Co 

3.089  First  US   Corp    &  First  Jackson  Securities 

Corp, 

3.427251       John  R  Nunnery  Co  :  Allen  &  Co 


8      3.15 


Csdy   &   Co.    Inc.    J   Associates:   M.   ^. 
Saunders  &  Co. 


20 

100 
50 

30 

lOO 

70 

5 

150 


240 


100 

50 

200 

;50 

400 

100 
125 

50 
llW 
125 

50 
35U 

40 

350 
30 
60 

i.''5 
100 

610 

30 
50 

50 

180 

700 

300 

200 

65 


50 


ISO 
125 


33 


125 
100 
20 


25 


50 
4'.l6 


300 
iOO 


60 


150 

10 


7698 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  26,  1968 


No. 


IMt 


Name  and  location 


1953  Udico  Manufacturing  Co  .  District  I,  Madison 

County. 

J953  _  Mississippi     Federated     Cooperatives     AAL, 

District  1.  Madison  County 

1953  Caradco,  Inc  ,  District  2,  Harrison  County 

1963 "'.'.' Krueger  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  Districts  3  and  4, 

'  Lee  County. 

iin             1963  ioin*  Mississippi  Federated  Cooperatives,  City  ot 

«U ISOJ,  loim Collins  and  District  3  ($125,000  each). 


426 
427 


428 
429 


19531  Gem,   Inc.,  Supervisors  District  3,   Marshall 

" County. 

Sept.  26,  1963 Leake  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Carthage 

Oct  3    1963'      -  Ferson  Optics  ot  Delav»are.  Inc.,  Supervisors 

District  4,  Jackson  County. 
Oct  10  1963  Joint  --  True  Temper  Corp.,  Supervisors  District  1, 

"•      ■         '  ■""  Monroe   County  ($1,300,000)   and  city   of 

Armory  ($900,000)  joint  certificate. 

Nov  29  1963 Miss  Eaton  Corp..  Pontotoc   . . 

Nov  7   1963  Consolidated  Aluminum  Corp.,  Districts  1,  2. 

and  3,  Tishomingo  County 
Nov  14,1963' Dizzy    Dean    Enterprises,    Inc,    District    2, 

Clarke  County, 

Nov  29   1963  Carthage  Garment  Corp,  Leake  Coun'y - 

Dec  19'  1%3                              O'i^^r  Electric  Co.,  Warren  County- 
Dec!  26!  1963]'. Swift  Homes,  District  3,  Amile  County 

441  Feb.  4  1%4'.    ^.....  Slacks,  Inc  ,  Okolona ^i-.i-i.- 

442  Feb  4  1964'.       Lambert    Mills,    Inc,    District    5,    Quitman 

County. 

443 Feb.  4,  1964' Joint.. 


431. 

432. 
433. 
434- 


435 
436. 

437 

438. 
439. 

440. 


A.  Stein  &  Co,  Inc.;  District  3.  3haikey 
County  and  town  ot  Rolling  Fork  ($125,000 
each). 

444  Feb  20  1964< Movie  Star,  Inc.,  Districts  1,  2,  and  3,  Pear 

River  County 

445  Mar  5  1964' Wurlitzer  Co.,  Holly  Springs 

446  Mar  12  1964'  Madison  Furniture  Industries,  Canton  . 

447  Mar  12' 1964                        -     Solar  Hardware  Products,  Inc.,  Taylorsville. . 
44g Mar'l2'l964' - Delta-Macon  Brick  &  Tile  Co  ,  Inc.,  District  3, 

Noxubee  County. 

449  Mar  26   1964  j Mississippi    Federated    Cooneratives,    AAL, 

District  5,  Copiah  County. 

450  Apr  15   1964'         Forest  Industries  Co.,  Districts  1,  2.  and  5, 

Scott  County. 

451  May  14,  1964 ^ Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co..  Attala  County 

452  May  14  1964  '        ...: La-Z-Boy  Chair  Co.,  city  ot  Newton. 

453  May  22' 1964  '  ^ Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.,  city  ol  Cleveland 

454 May  22!  1964.. Jet  Tool,  Inc.,  Enterprise  „    .     ., 

455  June  12,  1964  ' Southbridge  Plastic  Products,  Inc.,  District  1, 

Alcorn  County. 

456  July  17  1%4'.-- Futorian   Manufac:uring  Coip.  ot  New  York, 

Webster  County 

457  Aug  6  1%4  _.  Sanderson  Farms,  Inc.,  city  ol  Laurel.    - 

45g Aug!  e!  1964'.    -- General    Equipmeit    Manufacturers,    Crystal 

Springs. 

459  Aug  13   1964  Fontaine  Truck  Equipment  Co  ,  Inc.,  Districts 

1,  3,  and  5,  Covington  County. 

460  Aug  20  1964  Taylorsville  Manulacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  District 

2,  Smith  County. 

461  Aug  27    1964'  ..  Alexander  Manufacturing  Co.,  Yazoo  County    . 

462  Sept  25  1964    . Corr-Williams  Manufacturing  Co  ,  district  f^o 

b.  Leake  County. 

463  Oct  8  1964' .  Quitman  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  districts  No.  1 

and  5,  Clarke  County. 

464  Nov  7   1964  Sportsman's  Golf  Corp.,  City  ot  Pontotoc 


Nov  7   1%4  - Sledge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Town  ot  Sledge 

Nov"  12   1964'  Panola,  Inc.,  City  of  Batesville.  -  -    ... 

Dec'23'1%4' Rivera,  Inc.,  district  No.  4,  Pontotoc  County 

Feb' 18' 1965  ■  '  ..   .  Charm  Originals,  Inc.,  Town  ot  Ruleville    .. 


465.. 
466.- 
467.. 
468-- 


469 Mar.  4,  1965  '  Joint. 


470.. 
471-. 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480- 

481 

456 

432 
483. 

484 

4S5 


Vote 


Yes 


1,339 
1,339 

2. 295 

1,466 


570 

1,771 

3,382 
2,197 

527 
2,469 

357 

3.128 

7,606 

671 

373 

641 

609 


Emerson  Electric  Co.,  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
district  No.  1,  Neshoba  County. 

Mar  4   1965'  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Wayne  County-.       ..   . 

Mar!  I'l,  1%5-.    Moran  Tank  Co.,  Inc.,  district  No    1,  Adams 

County. 
Mar  11   1965  International  Textiles,  Limited,  City  ol  West 

Point. 
Apr.  8,  1965  '. ---  Jackes-Evans  Vianufactunng  CD    Greenwood 

May  13,  1965 -..[, Jackson  Ready-Vlix  Concrete,  Perry  County 

May  28,  1965 Blazon,  Inc  ,  City  ol  West  Point 

June  21   1965' Waldon  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Inc,  district  No. 

!,  Tippah  County. 

June  21,  1965' > Udico    Manulacturing    Co.,    district    No.    1, 

'  Madison  County. 

July  1,  1%5 '. 4.-. Laher  Spring   &   Electric  Car  Corp.,   Union 

,  County. 

July  15,  1965' ^ Screw  Conveyor  Corp.,  dislnct  No.  1,  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Julyl5   1965'      La-Z-Boy  Chair  Co  ,  City  ot  Newton 

July  15  1965*  --  Spaitus  Corp.,  Winston  County 

Supplement  Sept.  9,  1965.-  -  Futorian  Manufacturing  Corp,  ol  New  York, 
Webster  County. 

Sept.  9,  1%5 Philadelphia  Garment  Cor^  ,  Neshoba  County. 

Sept.  23,  1%5 Winfield  Manulacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  district  5, 

Tishomingo  County, 
Oct.  14  1965- R  &  R  Processors,  Inc.,  districts,  Leake  County. 


I      1,47S 

512 
758 
755 
696 

1,335 

2.272 

3,893 

504 
1,157 

123 
1,950 

2.520 

3.399 
498 

1.745 

968 

t.  340 
1.  126 


541 

112 

491 

1.167 

231 

2.196 


2.206 
1.330 

947 


No 


Amount 


(jo Gilbert  Wood  Products,  Inc  ,  city  ot  Canton- 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2,  150 
864 

1,293 

3,505 

965 

512 
2.973 

4.022 
772 

1.220 

905 


Matu-       Average 

rity  rale  ot 

(years)       interest 


Buyer 


Employ- 
ment 


$365,000 

350.000 

2,  500, 000 
450,  000 

250,  000  1 
5  125,000  \ 
!  125,  000  I 

200,  000 


125,000  1 
,  »  (75,000)^ 
I   1'  (50,000)1 
322  205, 000 


64 
64 

332 

48 


20 

20 

20 
20 

20 


3.291 
3. 35053 


First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 
Leiand  Speed,  Inc 


3.  3027 
I  3.3729    1 


5 


23 
14 


28 

59 

70 
63 

21 


2.200,000 


I  3.4381 
20      3. 4697 

I  3.  597 
25 

I  3.7828 

20  3. 5425 

20    !  3.  63490 
•3.5987 


First  National  Bank,  Memphis 

Byron  Speed  &  Leiand  Speed  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Memphis:  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  (Collins). 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 


First  National  Bank,  Memphis;  Merchants 
&  Farmers  Bank  ot  Kosciusko. 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 


5 
2 

78 

7 
63 
73 

9 

38 
58 
34 

11 
9 
4 

29 


200,  000 
150.000 

150.000 

300,  000 
850,  000 
300.  000 
»  (250,000). 
100.000 
11  (75.  000) 
200.  000 

250,  000 
n  (240.  000) 


20 
20 


3.427 
3.679 


Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  First 
National  Bank,  Memphis.  1 


Byron  Speed  Co 

M.  A.  Saunders  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Cady  Co. 


20      3. 4123 


First  National  Bank.  Memphis. 


25 
25 
20 


15 
25 
25 


3.  4778 
3.  4894 

" '3.' 50175  " 
3Mi 

3. 669322 

3.5419 


Scharft  &  Jones,  Inc 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 

.  Amite  County  Bank,  Gloster,  Miss. 

Leiand  Speed  Co 


Herman  Bensdorf  &  Co.;  Union  Planters 
National  Bank  and  Alvis  &  Co. 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis  &  Bank  of 
Anguilla— First  U.S.  Corp. 


300,  000 

300,  000 

300,  000 

60.  000 

200.  000 

1.000.000 

475,000 

1,200,000 

125,000 

1,000,000 

62.000 

200.000 


20      3.  46428571  Leiand  Speed  Co. 


120  I  '5  632.000 

1  1:  400,000 

402  1.050,000 

5  130,000 

52 

16 


281 

75 


14 
3 
6 
4 


161 
578 


48 


350.000 

100.000 

75,033 

150,000 

inOO.  000 

225,  000 

270, 003 
"150,000 

86.000 
280. 000 
112.000 

40.  000 

550.000 

"(300.000). 

"(250.000). 

600. 000 

392.  000 

75.000 

300.  000 


25  3. 4760 

20  3. 4561 

25  3.7354 

20  3. 395 

20  3. 4575 

20  3. 5348 

20  3.2715 

20  3. 5341 

20  3. 3631 

20  4.1591 

25  3. 699 

20  3.899 
20         5I4 

25  3. 375 

20  3. 73772 

20  3.5152 

20  3.5613 


First  National  Bank,  tl/lemphis 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 

Andersen  &  Co,.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Truckers  Exchange  Bank 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 


Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank,  Kosciusko,  and 
First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

Howard  Weil,  Labouisse,  Friedricks&Co 

Weil,  Labouisse,  Friedricks  &Gultney 

John  R.  Nunnery  &  Co.;  Aliens  Co 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis 


do- 


do 
-do. 


25 
25 
10 
20 

20 
10 
20 
25 
20 
20 


3.  2469 

3.75 

6 

3.  5241 

3.7045 
5.50 
3.57195 
3. 605977 
3.  5479 
3.50 


.     .   do... --- 

.        do... 

.   .do 

The  Carthage  Bank,  Deposit  Guaranty  Bank 

&  Trust  Co. 
FNB.  Memphis 


.do 
.do. 


20  

3. 60 

3.4659 

25      3.  »5328 
25      4. 1851 


First  U.S.  Corporation  ot  Memphis 

Herman  Bensdorf  6  Co 

FNB.  Memphis 

Bank  of  Ruleville  &  Planters  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 

.  FNB,  Memphis... 

.do.. 


.do. 


Scharft,  and  Jones  &  Hamp  Jones  Co. 
FNB,  Memphis 


20      3.5975         Cady  &  Co.,  Inc. 


25      3. 472 


50 


1,230.000 

I-  1.875.000 

46  295. 000 

1!  340.  000 

250.  000 


25 
20 
25 
12 
25 


3.9191 
5.  303461 

3.  5328 
4.73646 

4.  4320 


Hatiter   &  Sanford  ot   New  Orleans  and 
Kroeze,  McLarty  &  Duddleston. 

FNB,  Memphis. - 

Leiand  Speed  Co.. 

DGN8 

Allen  &  Co 

FNB,  Memphis..- "...- 


183 

137 

79 

2 
143 


100, 000 

325,  000 

75,000 

152.000 
000 
000 


5ob!ooo 

u  125, 


<„r     600,000  1 

™  1  "(550,000)/ 
8  60,000 

58  450, 000 

26         350,000 


17  3.4340 

20  3. 5624 

25  3.7572 

20  3. 5514 

20  4. 2500 

15  4.25 

25  3.9717 

20  4. 48 

25  3.9181 


..     .do-. 

.      .do ... 

M,  A.  Saunders  &  Co.,  Inc. 


FNB.  Memphis  and  FNB  of  Newton. 

FNB  of  Memphis — 

do . 


.do. 
.do. 


20 


First    National    Bank    ol    Memphis    and 
Merchant  &  Farmers  Bank,  Kosciusko. 
3,97221        Allen  fiCo.. 


300 

50 

250 
200 

50 

130 

50 

150 
400 


150 

50 

50 

150 
250 
100 

25 

200 

50 

125 

60 
35 
25 
30 

200 

100 

400 

75 

100 

25 

75 

200 

225 

60 

100 

50 

25 
40 

75 

125 

50 
250 
100 

10 


300 

100 
70 

50 

65 
225 
160 
106 

50 
100 

15 


75 
200 


250 
100 

150 

100 
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Vote 


No. 


Date 


Name  and  location 


Amount 


Yes 


No 


Matu-       Average 
rity  rate  ot 

(years)       interest 


B«y*r 


Employ- 
ment 


860 


486  Nov.  18.  1965'.. ----  The  Wurlitzer  Co  ,  distrkt  1,  Marshall  County 

487  Dec  16  1965  Neco     Electrical     Products    Corp.     Kemper      2,336 

County, 
^gj  (Jo' Carthage  Garment  Corp.,  Leake  County. 

^gg  (jo,    -  Taylor  Machine  Works,  city  of  Louisville 


3,677 


490  Feb  17   1966' Indianapolis  Glove  Co.,  Inc  ,  district  2,  Chick 

""  asaw  County. 

491  Feb.  24,  1966' .  Chromcratt,_  Inc _.  Tate  Cou^nty 


925 
430 


,.  f  $550,000  1 
'"  \  I'  (500,  000)1 
,  )  250.000  I 
'  'I  "(138.000)1 
,,  j  150.000  1 
"  1  "(100,  000)( 
,,  I  1,000,000  1 
=  '  \"(MiO.OOO)/ 


2,620 
1,411 


7 


39 
24 


182.  UOO 

450,  000 
250.000 


25 

4.  1393 

25 

4  1064 

23 

4.019 

20 

4,148 

20 

4,  1940 

1,411 
1,678 


492  Mar  31'  1966''.'- Jacobsen  Manulacturing  Co,  city  of  Brook 

haven, 
.q,  (Jo.  Hartley  Gove's  &  Sons,  city  ol  Brookhaven  . 

MS  Mar  31    1956'    "  ...  Douglas  &  Lomason  Co.,  city  of  Cleveland 

M?  Toint"  Aor  7  'l966     -  Burns  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  city  of  Aber-  q^ 

495  joint.  Apr, /,  isbo.. oeen  and  district  4,  Monroe  County  ($200,-      j'^3g 

000  each).  I    '   ,. 

4«;  Mavl2   1966'  U.S.  Industries,  Inc ,  city  ot  Batesville 623 

5S May    9   1966'" -  Kellwood  Co.,  district  4,  Pike  County.... 2.233 

498.!!!!!  JunVg   l^'.".::::::::.--  wens  Lament,  Philadelphia 948 

499  June  16,  1966  ■ Sardis  Luggage  Co.,  city  of  Sardis.. 1  w  (450!  UO0)J 

r,nn  do'  Futorian  lyianutactunng  Corp,  ot  New  York .--       625,000 

'"^ ■'         " ■"      New  Albany 

497  sup-     June  23,  1966'..... Kellwood  Co.,  district  4,  Pike  County.. 

pie- 
men- 
cm^'-  H„4  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  Neshoba  County 

tpo rtQ. Superior  Coach  Co.,  Kosciusko.. 

503 Jul'v'l4  1966" -  Middle   South    Industries,    Inc.,    district   1, 

'      '         ' Humphreys  County. 

504  July  21   1966'  Boys  =  Tone  Shirt  Co.,   district  1,   Newton 

'  County. 

sns             lulv211956'  .  Baxter  Laboratories,  city  of  Cleveland^.   .... 

506 !)ulv30  1966' '.' -   Marks  Manufacturing  Co.,  District  3,  Quitman 

'  County. 

507 Aug.  12,  1966* W.  W.  Sly  Co.,  town  of  Mathiston     


2,233 


4,368 
1,239 
1,125 


1.365 
755 


24 
17 

64 
42 

3 
112 
22 


112 


92 
146 

10 


6 

50 


508  Aug.  25,  1966 Ram  Tool  Corp.,  Yalobusha  County 

509  Sept.  22,  1966. Ettel  Manufacturing  Corp.,  District  3,  Union 

510 Oct 


127 

2,487 


1  bo.  000 

260,  000 

400,  000 

120,000 
160,  000 
100,000 
60.000  I 


40,000 


900.  000 
810.000 
400.  000 

75,000 

700,  000 
60,  000 

25,  000 


15 
20 


20 
12 


4 

4.  0795 


4.  0890 

4=K 


Andersen  Sr  Co 

First  [Rational  Bank  of  Memphis. 

First  US   Corp 

Fiist  National  Bank  ol  Memphis 
First  US   Corp 

Fust  National  Bank  of  tiflempbis 
^10     


do 


25 


I  4.1949 

\  4,  2303 

25  4.2372 

20  4.54913 

10  4.43898 


First  National  Bank  of  Bolivar  County. 
First  National  Bank  ol  Memphis 


Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank 

Leiand  Speed  Co 

First  rjationa   Bank  ot  Memphis. 


,,    (  1,675.000  1 
^'    I  1' (450.  000)/ 
300.  000 


County.  „,    ,     „        ,        , 

6  1966'         Keystone-Seneca    Wire    Cloth    Co.,    Lincoln 

County. 
511  Oct  24  1955'  ..  Shelby  Die  Casting  Co.,  City  of  Shelby 

5  2 Nov  3  '  1966 'joint  " '  ..Modern    Line    Products,    city    ot    Indianola 

jii nu,.  J,         .1  and  Districts,  Sunflower  County. 

ciq  npc  8   1966  '  ioint  .-  A,  Stem  &  Co.,  Inc -- 

Rolling  Fork  ($100,000  each), 

sia             Dec   16   1966'  Madison  Furniture  Industries,  city  of  Canton 

5  6              Feb  9    1957    Southern     Household     Products    Co.,     Inc., 

bl6 heo.a.iao/.. Districts  2  and  5,  Clarke  County. 

616  Feb  9   1967'  Meadow  Sportswear,  Inc.,  and  the  BV  D.  Co ,     

Inc.,  city  of  Okolona. 

517  Mar.  16,  1967.... c.  V.  Dehner  Co.,  district  3,  Tate  County 625 

518 Mar.  24,  1967.... I!""'""-I??';feJ,!''v-'/''?..°'M'r.'?L'. 

May    .  --  - 

May  24,  1967  ' McQuay,  I  nc  ,  district  No,  1,  Grenada  County. . .     ?,  782 


6,129 
220 


345 
345 


1,125 


769 
U 


190,  000 

50.  000 
525,  000 

200.  000 


20 
15 

20 


20 
20 
20 

15  . 

20 
25 

20 

25 
15 

25 

20 
20 


4 
4.54913 


4.  3380 

4.72648 

4.376 


...do... 

Leiand  Speed  Co. 


First  National  Bank  cl  Memphis. 

Alvis  &  Co.  8i  Associates 

Alvis  &Co.,  etal 


4.  23809 
4.  4565 


5.25 
4.4177 


4.02016 
4.4413 


First  US.  Corp -.. 

FNB  ol  Memphis - 

Security  State  Bank,  Starkville,  and  Maben 
Home  Bank,  Maben. 

FNB  ol  Memphis 


Alvis  &  Co,  and  Union  Planters  National 

Bank 
Bank  of  Shelby 


25      4.2848  FNB  of  Memphis  and  Bank  of  Anguilla. 


160.000 
500, 000 

250,  000 


520 
521 


.,   f      500,000  1 
'^   |i;  (100,000)/ 
80.  000 
320,000 
---,000 


r      ■    967'"" •.:;-.  'Birv:;;erM,rro'w(;o:'cVyoTGTen¥d"a               1,596            17  320,1 

520 M'ay4  '1957'.;::!: Garan,  Inc..  district  No.  1,  Webster  County....        865           30  ^  500,1^^  ^ 

'3  I >:  (825!  000)/ 

522  June  8  1967'                      .,.  Gem,  Inc,  district  No,  3,  Marshall  County..            687           38  250,000 
515 July  13   1967  "supplement...-  Southern  Household  Products,  districts  2  and      1,223          191  65,000 

■                                       5,  Clarke  County.                             .,      ^  tn  nnn 

523  July  29  1957'                          Winheld  Manufacturing  Co.,  district  No,   6, =",""" 

T'5'"""'?B'' ?°"%,,ntv                                                              -  1.500,000 

loounty.  ..-...- .--.. ,„  nnn 


20 
20 

20 

25 

20 
20 
25 


4.  1482 

4.0731 

4.3566 

4.1919 
4.  8227 
4.414 


FNB  of  MempbiS- 
first  US   Corp.. 


FNB  ot  Memphis, 
.do- 


20      4. 8336 


20 
20 


4. 2904 
4.  3653 


20      4. 747 


"Grenada  Bank  and  FNB  ot  Memphis. 
First  U.S.  Corp.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

FNB  of  Memphis 

A.  S,  Hart  &  Co  .  Memphis 

Speed-Ferguson.  I  nc 

Firt  US.  Corp 


524          .  Oct.  5.  1957  ' 
525 ...do 


Kellwood  Co.,  Pike  Cuui.iT-  ..---.--■--,--•-,■ ,    '  isn  nnn 

MFCServices(AAL).  districts2.  3,  4  and,  6of rMSnoMW 

Covington  County.  917  pm'oOO 

55g                    do                                        Poloron  Products  of  Mississippi,  Inc.,  districts  3,737          242  200,000 

•-                                      3.  4,  and  6,  Panola  County.  otn  rinn 

527         _  Oct  5,  1967..... Munsingwear,    Inc.,    district    No,    3,    Union 350,ouo 

514  Supplement,  r^ov.  30.1967'...  M3d°isSn  Furniture  Industries,  City  ot  Canton 2|0,  000  .. 

V>i"  Dec  20  1967'  .._  Garan,  Inc.,  District  6,  Quitman  County...  iln'mn 

529::::::  Ja"  18!  1968..'.::::: .M'^iandManutacJurmgCo    Kemper ^^^^ 350,000 

1  nc,  Lilly  ui  Louici ii/nk   nf 


20 . 
20 

25 
20 


4.587 


First  U.S.  Corp- 


530 


Jan!  25!  1958! Howard  Industries, 


25 

25 

25 


12(175,000) 
200,  000 


225,  000 


531  J30  25  1968'  --  National  Picture  Frame  Manufacturing  Co .- 

■"  City  of  Greenwood. 

632  Feb  15  1968'  Consolidated  Aluminum  Corp.,  districts  1,  2 

"  and  3,  Tishomingo  County.  ctc  nnn 

Ripley  Shoe  Products  Co.,  Tippah  County --       SiS'^^^ 

US  Industries,  Inc.,  City  of  Batesville -■  ,  .,i.-^. 


533        ..  Feb.  15,  1968' 
534 Feb.  22,  1968' 


535. 


Mar.  5,  1958' Kuhlman  Corp.,  Cityot  Crystal  Springs. 


(120.000) 
376,  000 


20  . 

20  . 

20  . 
20  . 
12 
20 


'-  ZpZma\e  average  interest  rate;  available  data  from  bond  buyers  show  series  of  interest 
rates  for  2  or  more  groupings  ot  bonds  in  total  issue, 
-  Expansion  ol  an  already  established,  non-BAWI,  plant. 
'  Expansion  of  a  BAWI  plant 
i  Disfrrct 
City. 
"  Amount  sold.  $50,000  ol  issue. 
'  Amount  sold. 


■  Amount  ol  issue. 

>°  Amount  authorized. 

u  Elections  failed  due  to  failure  of  50  percent  to  vote. 

13  Revenue. 

u  6  months. 

>'  Amount  used. 

I!  BAWI. 

"GO. 


125 
100 

a 

100 
100 

ISO 
50 

25 

150 

300 

60 
70 
25 

50 

150 

70 


150 

250 

50 

50 

100 
30 

10 

100 
50 

20 

10 
200 


10 
200 


100 

100 

50 

200 

100 

100 


50 
25 
25 

40 

10 
25 

"25 

50 

50 

150 
100 

25 
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Certificate  No. 


Dtte 


Name  and  location 


AmtJont 


Maturity  (years) 


Interest 
(percent) 


3i» 

2R. 


tune  29   19611  ..._ Sardis  Luggage  Co  .  toAfi  ol  Sardrs 

Dec   14  1961' -     Pennsylvania   lite  «.  Kubber  Co, 

1,05  j,  4,  Lee  County. 
,p  Mav  10   1962  ---•  Grenada  Industiies,   Inc.,  city  ot  Granada 

'      '  ---  (mactiinery). 

40  Mnu  74   19621  _.  The  Batesville  Co    city  ot  Batesville. 

??,••- May  24   1962  '"  -  Monroe  Manulacturin.?  Co.,   Distiict  3,  4, 

J03 1      .         Monroe  County 

■n,  nrt  i  1962  S  L   B  Manutacturing  Co ,  Hernando 

401 ^cr".  i™-:^^- -  soutnern  Paper  Co,  Wipgins,  Miss 

;£ Feb  28  1963 '"  --  Zmsco  tleclric  Products  ot  Mississippi,  Inc. 

"  •  ci(y  3(  Jackson. 

u,.  7   1963  Spartus  Corp.,  Winston  County  (Louisville) 

"    '  Ames  "'reric-in  Cr     i  .iuaibu^ 

Doier  Corp.,  I'e  Solo  Cuiintv,  Uistnct  2. .     . 


;i?o,ooo 

District    $2&0,0C0 


5300,000   . 

5500  000. . 
$1,COO,000. 

$60,000  . 
$4.  lO  000  . 
58bO,000,. 


21  years,  6  mMttis. 
18  years 


12.._. 


411- 


7R 

...  do 

8R                       .  April  4,  1963  . 

422 

9R    

lOR 

IIR 

Ma/  28,  1963. 
Auk,  2.  1963 
'.:;.  Swt.  12.  1963 
Nov.  7,  1963  1 

.  Ci.inxo,  I  lie ,  Amnrv  — 

Western  Textile  Co  ,  Columbus 

Fttofian  Manut.'CturiMg  Co.,  Okolona. 

.  Z.ii'xo   flectr.cil   Products  ot  Mississippi, 
I  lie    Jickson. 

,21,  Nov  29   1963'  Tfie  tnierson   Llectr.c  Manufacturing  Co, 

•        ■      '  '  Tupelo 

Dec   19   1953  .  True  Ten'per,  Amory.. 

Ian"  3   1964 Oliver  Flectric  Co  ,  Waiien  County.   . . 

Feb  6   1964  i'!'.".--'.- Super  Sagless  Spring  Corp.,  ot  Mississippi, 

lupelo 

Mar  12   1964  1  Monroe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Districts  3  and 

'  ■      '  4   Monroe  County 

Mar  18  1964  American   Creosote    Works,    Inc.,    District 

1,  Clarke  County.  ,,„„„„„ 

June  2,  1964' Southern  Bag  Corp,,  Yazoo  County $200,000 

$125,000 


$650,000 

:z'vO,UOO  ..       

;,:'  600,01)0 
(»l,5aO,000  used) 
($1,000,000  used) 

5500,000 

:30,000 

$550  000 

$250,000 


.  12. 
.  10. 

.  20. 
.  20. 
.  20. 

.  12. 
20  . 
15. 


25 
15 

20 


$750,000  20 


13R 
14R 
15R. 

16R 

17R 

18R 


$2  000  000     ... 

$650,000 

$165,U00 

$1,500,000 

$175,000. 


19R June  2,  1964.. 

8R  (Sup)         --  June  12,  1964  (supplemental). 

20R         ''     ..  June  26,  1964  1 

21R  ■ July?,  1964' - 


R.  D.  Seating  Co.,  Inc  ,  city  ot  Tupelo.. 

Dover  Corp.,  District  2,  CeSoto  County $200,000... 

R    G   LeTourneau.  Warren  County. j75U,UOO... 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Attala  County.  $1,000,000.. 


22R 

456, 


July  17   1964'  --  Cramco.  Inc.,  Armory •]''^-??S 

."^do'i.  .-"'-----;"-■--•--  Futorian  Manufacturing  Corp.  ot  New  York,     $400,000 

23R July  30,  1964 -  Reichhold'chZu^ls,  Inc  .  Harrison  County.  $3M),Om^(y,000,- 

o.n                       ;\mj  6  1964'                  Magnavox  Wood  Products,  District  2,  Madi- 

'           son  County. 

-■p  4,,,  13   1964  1  Kellwood  Corp    District  1  Calhoun  County 

""- sg°i  25  1964.'.'.;''.'.]'./.^;;-.-  Corr-WiiliamsManulJCturing  Co..  District  5, 


15... 
12  .. 
15.. 

10.. 

.  15.. 

.  10.. 

.  20.. 

.  15.. 
.  15.. 

.  15.. 

.  15.. 

.  20.. 


462 


26R.. 

2;r. 


$495,000. 

$30,000.. 
$100,030. 


20. 
15. 


2«R. 
29R. 


464 
3IW 


Leake  County 
j-i  E  R  Moore  Co  ,  District  4  Jackson  County. 

Oc't'6   19541  ---  Ccnsohcated  Packasing  Corp.,  city  of  Clin- 

ton 

Ort  8  1964'  Keilwood  Co,  District  1,  Lafayette  County     . 

---  fj^^  3   1964  1'  .■."."_' Futorian  Manufacturers  &  Co.  o:  rieA  YorK, 

Union  County 

Nov  7   1964 Sportsman's  Gojt  Co  .^Pontojoc... 

'.'.'.  Dec.  14,  1964' 


$31,400.. 

$250,000. 

$150,000. 
$375,000. 


15.. 
10.. 


7... 

15.. 


,  15. 
20-, 


Lee 


$150000 

$445,000 


31R. 
32R. 

33R. 

474. 
475. 
34R. 

35R. 
36R. 


40R. 

41R. 

42R. 
43R. 
44R. 


«L, 


city   ol    Bay   SL 


$200,000... 
$1,000,000. 


$325,000.., 

$1,875,000. 
$340,000... 
$115,000.. 


Pennsylvania    lire    &    Kubber    Co., 
County,  Districts  3  and  4. 
(jji  U.S.  Industnes,  Inc..  Grenada     ... 

lV(i'2il964"  Mississippi    Federate:1    Cooperatives, 

Dec.  ii,  13OT - ---  [)i5,„^|'5  Copiah  County. 

Feh  11   1965  Magnolia    Mobile    Homes    Manutactunng 

•         Corp..  Warren  County, 

May  13  1965  .  Jackson  Ready-Mix  Concrete.  Perry  County 

„ly^-  |%5 ::  Blazon,  Inc..  city  ot  West  Point.. ..^.... ^.,.  $340,000 

July  is' 1965'  ...Industrial   Electric,   Inc 

Louis. 

July  22  1965' Carthage  Corp..  Carthage.      ... 

dp' Raleigh  Corp.,  Districts  1.  4,  and 

County. 
•,7D  ouo  19  1965'  Futorian    Manufacturing 

3'" '^"^-  '^'  '^"   York,  OKolona, 

456  Sect  9  1965 'supplemental Futorian    Manutactunng 

*" *^      '  York    Webster  County 

-UB  qpDt  30  1965  Reasor  Chemical  Corp,  cty  of  Columbia... 

25 do  Baldor  EtectrK:  Co.,  city  ol  Columbus 

•"" Oct  14  VgeS'"  '"   -  Hrvieger  Metal  Products,   Inc.  Districts  3 

and  4,  Lee  County. 

Oct  14  1965  Mississippi  Federated  Cooperatives.  AAL, 

city  of  Magee. 

Oct  21    1965  Geo.  L.  Mesker  Steel  Corp,,  Union  County 

Nov  id   1965"  -  Reliance  Univeisal,  Inc,  Lee  County.. 

Oec'2  i%5' ---  Mid-States  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  District  3, 

Washington  County 
45R Dec.  16,  1965 Georgia  Pacitrc,  Louisville 


10.. 
20.. 

.  20.. 
.  15.. 

.  15. 


Corp, 
Corp., 


5.  Smith 

of    riev* 
of    New 


$125,000. 
$125,000. 

$300,000. 

$125,000. 


$1  000,000. 
$140,000... 
$250,000... 


20. 
12. 
22. 

10. 
10. 

20. 

15. 

20. 
18. 
17. 


$500,000... 

$250.000... 
$4,000,000. 
$200,000... 


15... 


20. 
20- 
14. 


46R 
47R 


(Jo Georgia  Pacific,  Town  of  Gloster. 


4«R. 
49R. 
50R. 

51R, 
52R, 
53R 

54R 

55R 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


$9,000,000. 
$5,00C,C00. 
$650.000... 


$1,200,000. 


6  1966'  ITT  (International  Telepnone  &  Telegraph 

Co.;,  Districts  1  and  4,  Alcorn  County.         .,,,„-. 

Hni  .  Emeison  Electric  Co.,  city  ot  Tupelo ""'SSS 

13  "1966 f  TrueTemperCoip.,  city  ot  Amory ?™j?"™. 

[jgi  r.'.'.".'."  Coastal  Chemical  Corp,,  Districts,  Jackson 

County,  ^^      . 

20  1966  Hunter-Sadler  Co,  Inc,  city  ol  Tupeto 

Jan  27'  1966"' Kellwaod  Corp,,  District  1,  Calhoun  County. 

do'i  '"".■.".":.".":;:-"--  General    Cable   Corp,,    District  2,    Rankm 

County,  ,..,. 

Feb  3  1966  Mississippi  Federated  Cooperatives  (AAL), 

city  ol  Macon. 
(Jo  Magna    American   Corp,    and    Mississippi 

" Steel  Corp,,  Hinds  County. 

Sfio  Feb  17  1966  Lapeyrouse  Gram  Corp.,  George  County.... 

^R do'  .".'. Blue    Bell,    Inc,    District   5.   Tishomingo 

"" County. 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


21.. 

21., 

20.. 

,  20. 
20. 
12. 


$500,000. 
$175,000. 
$150,000- 


$750,000... 

$1,000,000., 

$61,000..., 
$175,000... 


20. 
14. 


19. 
15. 
25. 

20. 

10. 


Buyer  or  underwriter's  agreement 


5,  66106 
4, 7606 


Herman  Bensdort  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
Leiand  Speed  Co. 


5.3093        Max  Allen  Co. 

5,2992        Allen  &  Co, 

5  R,  B.  Woolen  Co. 

5  J,  B.  Bond,  Chicago,  III,  (guarantor  also) 

4  Clement  Evans,  Atlanta,  Ca, 

4,75  J.    s     Love   Co.,    Account    Manager    & 

Associates. 

5.42245  Allen  &  Co. 

4  25  John  C.  StanJish. 

4.29208  Schartf  &  Jones,  Inc. 

and 

4,287182  Allen  &  Co. 

4  639624  Allen  &  Co,  and  Alvis  &  Co. 

4  50  First  Columbus  National  Bank. 

4,6786  Allen  &  Co. 

4.  75  J.  S.  Love,  Co,,  Account  Manager. 

4, 129         Cady  &  Co..  Inc.,  Cherokee  Securities  Co. 

4  128  Thornton,  Farish  8.  Gauntt,  Inc 

5  5375        J.  S,  Love  Co,,  Lewis  &  Co, 

4,75  The  Bank  ot  Tupelo  &  FNB,  Memphis. 

4.60  R,  B.  Woolen  8.  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

5.20231      Allen  &  Co. 

4  Byron  Speed  Co.,  Wm.  F.  Galtney  &  Co. 

and  Hamp  Jones  Co. 
i'4  Romito-Donnelly  Corp.  and  L.  S.  Romito, 

Indiv, 
4  28718      Scharff  &  Jones  and  Allen  &  Co. 
4.737615    Allen  &  Co.  ,    „     ,      ,    ,,i 

3  8  First   Wisconsin   Natkinal    Bank   of    Mil- 

waukee; First  Wisconsin  Trust  Co. 
4.45  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

bJi  Do. 

3.93276      Stern   Bros,   &   Co,   and   Parker,   Eisen, 

Waeckerle,  Adams  &  Purcell. 
3.9491        Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

4  25  First  National  Bank.  Memphis. 

6  Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

4  Pascagoula-Moss  Point  Bank. 

4.4836        Byron  Speed  Co..  Wm.  F.  Galtney  &  Ca 

and  Hamp  Jones  Co. 
4  34948      First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis. 
4. 25  Do. 

5,130471     Alvis  &  Co, 

4. 1784        Byron  Speed  Co. 

4  718939    Allen  &  Co.  and  Scharff  &  Jones,  Inc. 
4.47619      Allen  &  Co. 


5.1155%    Alvis  &  Co. 


Leiand  Speed  Co, 
Allen  &  Co. 
Hancock  Bank. 

DGNB, 
DGNB. 

First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

Do. 

Citizens  Bank,  Columbia,  Miss. 
Southern  Bond  Co. 
Byron  Speed  Co. 


6 

4.73646 

S 

4,40 
4.40 

4.375 

4.25 

5.999047 

4,66 

4.46 

4. 22  Island  Speed  Co. 

5. 61837      Andresen  &  Co. 

4  42155      First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

4.36333     Scharft  &  Jones. 

4  15  stepliens,  I  nc, ;  Wm.  F.  Galtney  &  Co. ;  and 

Byron  Speed  Co. 
4  15  Stephens,  Inc;  Wm.  F.  Galtney  &  Co.;  and 

Byron  Speed  Co. 
4. 188         First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

4  1029        First  National  Bank,  Memphh. 
4. 33886     Ttiomton,  Farish  &  Gauntt 
4. 125        Leiand  Speed  Co. 

31i  Trust  Co.  ot  Georgia. 

4  3  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

4.24372      Alvis  &  Co. 

4. 51  Leiand  Speed  Co. 

6  Do. 

Sii  Thornton,  Parish    &  Gauntt,  Inc 

4  Hendrix,  Mohr  &  Head,  Ine. 
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Certificate  No. 


Data 


Name  and  location 


Amount 


Maturity  (years) 


Interest 
(percent) 


Buyer  oi  underwiitei's  agreement 


^^gR  Mar,  10,  1966'.. US.  Industries,  Inc,  Grenada. 

,„p  Mar  17  1966'  Masteison,  Inc,  Districts  1,  2    4,  and  5, 

''"  Prentiss  County, 

Atlas  Tank  Co  ,,  Waiien  County 
Dryden  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Inc 
Monroe  County, 
June  2  1966'  Pennsylvania  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

3  and  4,  Lee  County, 

63R  Junc6,  1966' Western    Textile    Products    Co., 

"■^   "■  Columbus. 

Junel6  1966'      Sardis  Luggage  Co  ,  city  ol  Sardis 


60R 

61R 


6?R 


Apr,  14.  1966'. 
,.      ..doi 


$500,000  ($310,000 
used) 

$55,000 


$500,000... 
District  5,     $35,000  ... 

,  Districts    $1,200,000 


city    of 


499 

64R. 
65R. 


.       do 
June  23, 


US,  Industries.  Inc 
1966  '"II.] Tyrone  Hydraulics, 


Batesville 
nc  ,  city  of  Corinth 


$75,000  ($63,000 

used) 
$50,000  ($450,000 

GO). 

$500, OUO.  .  . 
$300,000   .  . 


66R...         July  14.  1966 


Aug.  4,  1%6... 
Aug.  11,  19661. 
Aug.  25,  1966.. 
Sept,  1,  1966'., 


Precision    Steel    Co.,    Harrison    $1,450,000 


Southern 
County. 
Belden  Manufacturing  Co  ,  city  of  Pontotoc 
True  Temper  Corp  ,  city  of  Amory. 
Ram  Tool  Co.,  Yalobustia  County.  . 
'."."."."..      .  Zinsco    Electrical    Products,    Inc,    city 
Jackson 
,„„  rin  Riverside  Oil  Mill,  Oktibbeha  County 


67R 
68R 
508 
69R 


ol 


71R. 
72R. 

73R. 


do. 
Oct.  6.  1966. 

..   ..do.. 


Riverside  Oil  Mill,  city  ol  Marks  ... 
Century  Electric  Co.,  Alcorn  County. 


$3,000,000  . 
$1,000,000.. 

$350,000 

$500,000 

$250,000 

$250,000 

$2  000,000. 


Furniture    Co.,    Inc,   Haitisqn    $225,000.... 


74R... Decl,  1966. 


Hemenway 

County.  „       „    .     .  o 

Mid-States  Steel   &  Wire  Co.,   District  3, 

Washington  County, 


7cp  Ian  2B  1%7  '  U  S.  Industries,  Inc  ,  city  ot  Grenada  .....  $1" 

?^ Feb  9  1%?' Pennsylvania  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Districts  3    $1 

'^^ teb,  3,  iw/    --.  and  4,  Lee  County, 


$2,250,000  ($1,000,- 
,   U00used)($1.250, 
■  000  used), 
$110,000.... 
050.000... 


76R  ^^^  ^  ^^^ ^ 

77R  Mar  2  1967'  -  Ce'n't'uryE'iectr"cc'o,rAlcorn  County..   ..       .  $1000,000. 

I  7-- -  Ma' 16  1967 W:. C.  V.  Dehner  Co,,  Districts  Tate  County J  OW™-- 

78R  """:::;::".:  Apr  13,' 1967'..:i ...Connth    Manufacturing   Co..    Inc.    Ak:orn    $250,000... 

700  Aor  27  1%7'  -  Riverside' Oil  Mill,  city  ol  Marks  -^         - 

„, --■  Mav24'l%7i -  McQuay.  Inc.  District  1,  Grenada  County. 

521 ""'"d^/*'  ..Alexander     Manufacturing      Co.,     Yazoo 

■ " County. 

0,1,  Junes  1967'  Indianapolis  Glove  Co.,  New  Houlka. 

gjj June29  1967  --  Atlantic  Co.,  city  of  Jackson 


$1,000,000. 
$825,000... 
$50,000.... 

$35,000   , 
$560,000.. 


city  ol  Waynes-    $1,450,000 


$3,600,000 

$3,700,000. 

$150.000... 

$325,000. 

$300.000... 

$150.000... 


La-     $9,500,000. 


03P  July  13^  i%7 North  Pacific  Lumber  Co 

boro. 

ojp  Iulv29  1%7i  Baxter  Laboratories,  city  of  Cleveland.. 

«r"" "  July  29' 1967   ----  Combustion  Engineering.  Harrison  County. 

85K AUBUS13  1967''"' -■-  M'd-States  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  district  3 

^^ Augusta,  i»/   -.-  Washington  County, 

07B  AuBust  17  1967  1  Super  Sagless.  city  of  Tupelo „     -      - 

|;S aS2'    967  STACOInternational.  Inc,  Adams  County 

525 October  5,' 1%7".;". MFC  Services  (AAL)  districts   2,   3,  4,  5, 

Covington  County, 

gSR  October  19.  1%7. US,   Plywood-Champion    Paper    Co, 

tayette  County, 

oriB  October  26  1967  1  Century  Electric  Co.,  Ateorn  County.. 

90R 5ct°obe   2^;    9«7---- Armstrong  Rubber  Co  .  Hinds  County.... 

qiS- do  --  M.H  Graham  Co.,  city  Of  Biloxi...     ...  J225  000 

l^ ;;:;::;'Oct  26;  1967.".:;. ;;.].. - Wean  Steel  Manufacturing  Corp,,  Rankin    $750,000 

94R  iNoy  9  1967        La-Z-"BiyChairCo.,cityol  Newton I'^nm 

5?S ---  I  Nov  17  1967  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Inc,  city  otPascagoula...  5525,000 

95R 'Noy.^U  1*/..-- Baxter  Laboratories,  city  of  Cleveland...  .    "™  ""o 

"  "'  'iHo'""'  Belden  Corp,  city  of  Pontotoc.  ...  -  - 

ido'"'!;;; Gem,  Inc.  Supervisors  District  3,  Marshall 

County. 


$300.000... 
$1,900,000. 


95R. 
85R  SUP. 

96R 

522  SUP.. 


$300,000. 
$300,000. 
$100,000 


10_   4.77689      Allen  &  Co.  and  Schartt  &  Jones,  Inc 

10 6  Sutton  &  Schoeiibrod. 

15 5.408  Kroezc,  McLaity  &  Duddleston 

\^'... -.'..... 5  Uo 

15       4,98365       Byion  Speed  Co 

15      4'>  fust  National  Bank  ol  SI  Louis 

20..   -6  Do 

10  5  96555      Allen  &  Co   and  Schaitt  4  Jones 

10  ...v.- 5'-  fi'5t    fiatioiial    Bank    ol    Memphis    and 

Secuiity  Bank  ot  Cotinlh. 
20        5,82940      J  S   Love  Co,  as,  manager, 

20  4,70  Andersen  &  Co, 

2U  .  -6  Thointon,  faiish  &  Gauntt,  Inc 

12 .".'.  5,998673  First  National  Bank  ol  Memphis 

2Q.    .'.'-'.'.'-'-'.'.'.'...  5.82756  J  S  Love  Co,  &  Associates. 

10  -5  Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank, 

10      ";"!""...         5  Do 

20  35-k  Reinholdt  81  Gaidnei, 

<  5  99439  Do 

20  __         .  6  Howaid,  Weil,  LaBouisse,  fiiedrichs  &  Co. 

I  |5  746861     Alien  &  Co  :  John  Nuveen  &  Co,  Nagley, 

(20  |5  go      I         Jens  81  Rowe, 

20  -6  Allen  &  Co. 

! 5  ..".".".'.'.'.".'.'.".- -  5.875374    Speed-Ferguson,  Inc 

20  5  99068      Reinholdt  4  Gardner. 

'  7     ""   '".'..'.'...-'.       =6 
"20  6  First  National  Bank  of  Memphis, 

10  5  Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank. 

20  -6  United  Municipal  Investment  Association, 

;  10..'.'.".".".'."."."."."."."."         5  Delta  National  Bank,  Bank  ol  Yazoo  City. 

10  1 6  Cady  4  Co. 

20.."...'..,". 5.4062      Deposit   Guaranty    National   Bank-Jack- 

son, 
10 5  Citizens  ol  Bank  Oregon  et  a  I. 

25  . 6  First  National  Bank  of  Memphis. 

20 4  69033     Thornton.  Farish  4  Gauntt,  Inc. 

;  13;.!"!"""...  5,894        Scharft  4  Jones, 

15                                     5  2  First  National  Bank  o'  Memphis. 

20             .'."."..".'  .   First  National  Bank  of  Houston, 

15  _       ..  .   Plaza  Investment  Co,  Inc. 

25  Eastman   Dillon   Union  Securities   4  Co. 

and  Goldman  Sachs  4  Co. 

12  Reinholdt  4  Gardner, 

30 .  [quitable  Securities  Corp 

25"   Gates,  Carter  4  Co, 

30. -6  Douglas  Securities,  Inc. 

5  5}'.  Newton  County  Bank, 

25 "  Schaitl  4  Jones, 

"     25"'  ".'"..'.".'..'..'!. John  Nuveen  4  Co,  (Inc)  4  Associates. 

25 5  Andresen  4  Co,  Inc. 

10  .'..'.         -6  Fust  National  Bank  ol  Memphis. 


1  Includes  $125,000,000  Standard  Oil  Refinery  at  Pascagoula. 
JNTE. 


3  Percent  of  $800,000, 
»  Percent  of  $1,200,000. 


"BOX  SCORE"  OF  MISSISSIPPI'S  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  SINCE  CREATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

IN  1944 


Year 


New  Jobs 

industries    provided 


Capital 
investment 


Expanded 
industries 


Jobs 
provided 


Capital 

investment 


Total  jobs 


1944-451 

18 

(?■) 

1946-472. 

66 

(?) 

1948-492 

44 

(.■'-,. 

1950 

22 

2.475 

1951      

40 

5,726 

1952 

29 

2.531 

1953  

44 

6.815 

1954 

41 

3.544 

1955.... 

63 

6.755 

1956.... --. 

52 

4,842 

1957.... 

59 

3.421 

1958       

70 

3.876 

1959.. 

91 

8,370 

1960              -  -  - 

81 

7,715 

1961      

83 

7,018 

1962           

84 

7,664 

1963           

72 

6,258 

1964        

65 

5,448 

1965      

67 

6,210 

1966      

111 

8,551 

1967  

88 

8,839 

As  of  Mar.  1,  1968. 

2 

50 

(=) 
0 
(?) 
(') 
(^) 
(») 
(.') 
0 
(') 

$31,245,000 

37,175.000 

29.  338,  000 

29.680.000 

54, 552, 000 

•157,890,000 

35,275,000 

51,492,000 

36,  864.  500 

234.177.000 

126,238,000 

175,563,000 

1,025,000 


5 

2 

1 

4 

6 

11 

9 

31 

31 

34 

30 

42 

60 

45 

68 

69 

53 

55 

88 

121 

89 

U 


(?) 

(>) 
(?) 

250 

510 

625 

689 
3.318 
3.215 
3.045  $48, 


1,745 
2,252 
3.850 
2.293 
3.305 


502 
464 
187 
496 
717 
398 
724 


(=) 

(0 

(0 

() 

(') 

(.') 

(^) 

(') 

815.000 
534.  000 
350.  000 
040.  000 
,876,000 

270,000 
,972,000 
,216,000 
,919,500 
,  203, 500 
,179,700 
:,  585, 000 

166,000 


725 

236 

156 

504 

862 

971 

887 

166 

128 

12,220 

10,008 

10,323 

11,166 

8,732 

8.635 

12.706 

15,268 

12,237 

774 


Total 

nvestmenti 

() 

() 
(-) 

$9, 800, 000 

66, 600.  000 

19.  500.  000 

20,500.000 

27.300.000 

35.  000,  000 

80.  060.  000 

42.709,000 

38.688.000 

45.720.000 

63.  398.  000 

182,150,000 

53,247,000 

74,  708,  000 

71.784,000 

286,  380,  500 

217,417,700 

218,148,000 

7,191,000 


:  'Nryrby'-J2L^:s^fn"gs'°k:p^'b"X^  19\o^  F^^esfhr  ^^Jmrer'^^^'a  new  ,nd«stM«"  listed  ,n  biennial  report 

Information  not  available. 
•  Includes  $125,000,000  Standard  Oil  refinery  at  Pascagoula. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  today  we 
address  ourselves  to  an  issue  which  has 
long  had  my  attention. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  suspension  bill 
in  October  1966,  I  expressed  concern 
about  the  growing  tendency  among  the 
States  to  adopt  legislation  permitting  the 
use  of  tax-free  industrial  financing.  The 
subsidizing  of  private  corporations — in- 
cluding some  very  large  corporations  in 
recent  years — through  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipal bond  sales  is  incompatible  with 
the  principles  underlj-ing  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  represents  an  abuse  of 
the  tax-exempt  privilege.  Gov.  Raymond 
P.  Shafer.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  asked 
President  Johnson  to  press  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  tax-free  status  of  State  and 
local  government  revenue  bonds  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  warning  that  unless 
this  were  done,  competitive  circum- 
stances would  require  Pennsylvania  to 
join  the  parade  of  States  already  per- 
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mlttlng  the  use  of  tax-free  Industrial 
financing. 

High  ranking  officials  of  the  AFL,-CIO, 
including  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Mvmlclpal  Finance  Officers 
Association — to  name  a  few — liave  con- 
sistently attacked  the  concept  of  munici- 
pal industrial  revenue  bonds  as  being 
morally  wrong  and  a  threat  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  all  municipal  bonds. 

Joseph  R.  Slevln,  financial  analyst  for 
Newsday,  Inc.,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  on  the  subject  of  municipal  in- 
dustrial financing  which  appeared  in  the 
March  30  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Industrial  Tax  Gimmick 
Under  Scrutiny"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNSvsTKiAt,   Tax   Gimmick   Under   Scrl-tiny 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

The  administration  Is  getting  ready  to 
crack  down  on  a  tax  gimmick  that  industrial 
companies  use  to  get  new  plants  at  a  bar- 
gain price. 

It's  called  municipal  industrial  financing 
and  the  practice  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— which  means  the  American  taxpay- 
er—ten* of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Msoiy  of  the  best  known  corporations  use 
municipal  industrial  financing.  They  Include 
American  Can.  Armco  Steel.  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing,  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass,  Skelly  Oil,  United  Fruit  and  U.S.  Rub- 
ber. 

The  companies  achieve  their  savings  by 
renting  plants  that  local  communities  build 
for  them.  Some  firms  used  to  be  loathe  to 
make  the  rental  deals.  They  considered  it 
socialistic  for  a  local  government  to  own  a 
factory.  But  Uiey  have  been  changing  their 
minds  for  the  reason  that  they  have  to  save 
every  penny  that  they  can  for  their  stock- 
holders. 

A  local  community  can  build  a  plant  more 
cheaply  than  a  private  company  because  it 
pays  less  to  borrow  money.  The  interest  pay- 
ments on  local  bonds  are  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  Since  investors  do  not  have 
to  pay  any  tsuc  to  Uncle  Sam.  they  are  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  interest  rate  from  a  town  or 
a  county  than  they  would  demand  from  a 
corporation. 

The  industrial  financing  dodge  stretches 
the  tax  exemption  privilege  far  beyond  its 
original  bounds.  Communities  supposedly 
enjoy  tax  exemption  to  help  them  build 
schools,  hospitals,  sewers,  and  other  public 
facilities. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
says  bluntly  that  the  local  governments  axe 
abusing  their  tax  exemption  privilege.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  the 
Treasury's  top  tax  expert,  charges  that  the 
participating  corporations  are  "accomplices" 
of  the  local  communities  in  schemes  that 
improperly  force  the  Federal  Goverimient  to 
suppKjrt  their  borrowing  operations. 

Municipal  industrial  financing  initially  was 
designed  to  help  small.  p>oor  communities 
attract  plants  that  would  bring  them  needed 
Jobs  and  payrolls,  Mississippi  started  It  all 
back  in  1936  when  Durant  sold  an  $85,000 
bond  issue  to  build  a  factory  for  Realsilk  Ho- 
siery Mills. 

But  bigger  towns  and  richer  states  are  get- 
ting into  the  act  now.  Mlddletown,  Ohio, 
floated  the  largest  industrial  financing  issue 
on  record  just  last  month.  It  totaled  a  strap- 
ping $82  5  million  and  will  be  used  to  biuld 
new  facilities  for  Armco. 

Worried  officials  point  out  that  the  volume 
of  tax  exempt  offerings  Jumped  to  over  *600 


million  In  1966  from  only  $2i2  million  in 
1965.  A  new  peak  of  close  to  $700  mllhon 
appears  In  the  making  for  1967. 

While  the  red  seals  of  the  local  govern- 
ments are  stamped  on  the  tax  exempt  bonds, 
the  transparent  fact  Is  that  the  communities 
could  not  find  buyers  If  investors  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ii  profitable  business 
corporation  behind  earh  big  issue.  The  cor- 
porate rental  payments  customarily  are  set 
at  a  sum  that  will  cover  both  the  commu- 
nity's Interest  payments  to  investors  and  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds  when  they  come 
due. 

A  number  of  ways  to  lialt  the  industrial 
financing  .spree  have  lieen  suggested  in  re- 
cent years.  Treasury  experts  currently  are 
taking  a  close  look  at  a  new  pla.n  that  they 
have  received  from  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  Byrnes  plan  would  wipe  out  industrial 
financing  by  granting  tax  exemption  only  to 
bonds  that  are  backed  by  the  full  credit  of 
the  issuing  community.  It  would  exempt 
public  revenue-producing  activities  such  as 
airports,  toll  roads,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities. 

Some  of  the  stroneest  support  for  ending 
the  indu.strial  financing  pr.ictice  comes  from 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. The  conservative  Investment  bankers  are 
not  fretting  .ibout  the  Treasury's  lost  tax 
revenue.  But  they  sell  more  than  $11  billion 
of  tax-exempt  securities  a  year  and  fear  that 
the  entire  tax-exemption  privilege  may  be 
Jeopardized  if  the  industrial  financing  abuse 
is  not  brought  under  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  request 
for  additional  time.  I  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining, and  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
eo  to  my  office.  I  have  waited  for  20  min- 
utes now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment en  page  18.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roneyI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Rafter  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  B.'WH],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreJ,  the  Senator  from 


khode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ma.':- 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  wltli 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  M.\c.- 
NTisONl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  ^■ov^ 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhorii- 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senatgr  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  tlic 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlio 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr 
YotTNGl  is  detained  on  official  busines.<:. 
and  If  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  77  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 
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Aiken 

Fong 

Montoya 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Morton 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bennett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Smith 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

Miller 

NATS— 32 

Williams.  Del 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Holland 

Percy 

Case 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javits 

Russell 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

C'otton 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J 

Ervin 

Mclntvre 

Yarborouuh 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Mo  n  dale 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  IJVE  PAIRS,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Kollings.  against. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Bayh  Long.  Mo. 

Brooke  Magnuson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  McCarthy 
Kennedy,  N.Y.  Monroney 
Lausche  Pastore 


Pell 

Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Talmadge 
Y'oung,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  MILLER  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
may  meet.  It  has  been  cleared  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection,  ,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  154141  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     662 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers  1,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche! ,  and  myself,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment « No.  662)  is  on  page  1, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Balance  of 
Payments  and  Domestic  Economy  Act  of 
1968". 

Sec.  2.  Reduction  in  Number  of  Civilian 
Officers  and  Employees  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

(a)  During  any  period  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  full-time  civUian  officers 


and  employees  (including  the  fuU-time 
equivalent  of  part-time  employment)  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  exceeds 
the  aggregate  number  employed  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1966,  no  vacancy  in  any  office  or  posi- 
tion in  any  department  or  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  result- 
ing from  the  resignation,  retirement,  trans- 
fer, removal,  or  death  of  the  incumbent  of 
such  office  or  position  shall  be  filled,  except 
pursuant  to  a  determination  of  t!ie  Director 
(if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director  ")  under  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Director  shall  make  continuing 
studies  of  the  personnel  needs  of  tlie  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
during  any  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a) .  and  shall  determine  which  of  the  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  such  departments  and 
agencies  may  be  filled.  Such  determinations 
shall  be  so  made  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  vacancies  fiUed  during  any  calendar  quar- 
ter, beginning  with  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1968.  in  the  executive  branch  of  tlie 
Government,  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  vacancies  occurring 
during  such  quarter.  The  determinations  of 
the  Director  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
the  various  departments  and  agtncics  for 
personnel,  having  in  mind  the  importance 
to  the  national  health,  security,  and  welfare 
of  their  respective  functions  and  activities. 
Such  determinations  may  be  made  by  such 
appropriation  units  or  organization  units  as 
the  Director  may  deem  appropriate, 

ic)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  all  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  in  relation  to  per- 
sonnel employed  and  shall  reserve  Irom  ex- 
penditure the  savings  in  salaries  and  wages 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  this  section, 
and  any  savings  in  other  categories  of  expense 
which  he  determines  will  result  from  such 
operation. 

(d)  The  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  shall  submit  to  the  Direc- 
tor such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1968,  a  report 
ot  his  activities  under  this  section. 

(II  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Department  o:  Defense. 
the  postal  field  service,  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  to  casual  employees, 
,is  defined  by  the  Director,  employees  cm- 
ployed  without  compensation,  to  offices  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  "con-sent  of  the  Senate, 
or  to  offices  or  positions  filled  by  transfer 
from  another  position  within  the  same  or 
oilier  department  or  agency,  except  that  such 
employees,  offices,  and  positions  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
aggregate  number  of  officers  and  employees 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede or  modify  the  reemployment  ri^rhts  of 
any  person  under  section  9  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  conferring  reemployment 
rights  upon  persons  who  have  perforrred 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(h)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  .'ipril 
1.   1968. 

Sec.    3.   Moratorium     on      Public      Works 
Projects. 

(anl)  Notv^-ithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall,  during  the  period  In  which  this  section 
is  in  eilect — 

(A)  initiate  the  planning  or  coiistructicn 
of  any  public  works  project  (including  proj- 


ects for  recreational  faciliUea  but  excluding 
projects  for  highways) .  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  to  any  SUte  or  local 
government  agency  for  initiating  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  such  public  works 
project. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  fed- 
eral department  ir  a:ency  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  Investigate  a  public  works  protect  with 
respect  to  which  paragraph  (1)  apphes  for 
the  purpose  of  dctcrnv.ning  whether  the  de- 
lay in  planning  or  construction  of  such  pub- 
lic works  project  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
will  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
he;xlth  or  welfare.  If  with  respect  to  any 
planning  or  construction  of  any  such  public 
v.orlts  iiroicct.  the  Director  determines  that 
s^uch  delay  will  cause  such  irreparable 
damage,  piragraph  1 1 )  shall  cease  to  apply 
with  respect  to  such  planning  or  construc- 
tion effective  on  t'.ie  date  on  which  the  Dl- 
rect:)r  publishes  such  determination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  report,  from  time  to 
time,  the  results  of  his  investltratlons  and 
determinations  tinder  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)(1)  The  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  shall  make  an  investigation 
of  all  public  works  projects  (Including 
projects  for  recreational  f;icilities  but  ex- 
cluding highway  projects),  the  planning  or 
construction  of  which  h.os  been  initiated  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Federal 
department  or  r.gency  or  by  a  State  or  local 
government  agency  with  Federal  assistance. 
l,)r  the  purpose  of  determining  what  plan- 
ning and  construction  on  such  public  works 
I)rojects  cm  be  temporarily  halted  without 
causing  irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall— 

(A)  continue  any  planning  or  construc- 
tion, or 

(B)  make  any  grant  (or  payment  of  a 
prant  previously  made)  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  continuing  any  plan- 
ning or  construction, 

which  the  Director  determines  under  para- 
graph 1 1 1  can  be  so  temporarily  halted,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  period  in  which 
this  section  is  in  eScct  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  Director 
publishes  such  determination. 

(31  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  .as  prac- 
ticable, report  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  determinations  under  paragraph 
1 2)   to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(ci  This  section  shall  apply  during  the 
p'riod  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  tf  this  Act  and  ending  oa 
the  last  day  on  which  the  lax  required  to  be 
deducted  i.nd  withheld  (jn  wages  under  sec- 
tion 3402  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  <if 
l'J54  includes  any  n mount  attributable  to 
the  tax  surcharge  ;mp:sed  by  section  51  of 
such  Code. 

Sec  4.  LiMiT.'iTioN  ON  ExPENDiTur.Es  During 
I^cal  Year  1369. 

I  a)  Ex;>enditvires  under  the  budt;et  of  the 
United  ttates  deferred  to  in  the  1968  state 
of  the  Union  i-ddress  of  the  President  us 
totaling  il86.0OO.000.0OO)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jane  30.  1369.  shall  not  exceed 
&180.O0O.O0O  000.  (:y.QQpl  by — 

(1)  those  expenditures  in  excess  of  5-25.- 
000.000.000  that  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our  military  effort 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

(2)  those  expenditures  for  interest  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  .^hown  for  Interest  In 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  for  such 
fiscal  year, 

(3)  those  expenditures  for  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  provisions  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  veterans'  benefit  liw.  In 
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excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for  such  ex- 
pendltiires  In  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(4)  those  expenditures  from  triwt  funds 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  In  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for 
such  expenditures  In  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 
For  purposes  of  paragraphs  ( 3 )  and  ( 4 ) ,  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  those  ex- 
penditures required  to  be  made  under  laws 
enacted  prior  to  March  1.  1968. 

(b)  To  etfectuate  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (ft),  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
exp>endlture  such  amounts  from  such  appro- 
priations or  other  obllgatlonal  authority, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he 
may  prescribe. 
Sec.  5.  Riexamination  of  the  BtJDCET. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  reex- 
amination of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report 
setting  forth  (1)  proposed  reductions  ag- 
gregating at  least  $10,000,000,000  In  obllga- 
tlonal authority  requested  therein  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  priorities  for  allocation 
of  such  reductions  among  the  various  agen- 
cies and  actlTltles  of  the  Government  In  such 
manner  as,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Director, 
will  least  Impair  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
Sec.  6.  Amendment  of  Existing  Law. 

£:xcept  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal 
Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  7.  Contintjation  of  Excise  Taxes  on 
Communication  Services  and  on 
Automobiles. 

(a)  Passenger  Automobiles. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 4061(a)  (2)  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger 
automobile,  et  cetera)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  In  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rates  Is  applicable: 

"If  article  la  sold —  The  tax  rate  Is — 

Before  January  1,  1970 7  percent 

During  1970 5  percent 

During   1971   — 3  percent 

During  1972 1  percent. 

The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated 
In  subparagraph  (B)  which  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  after 
December  31,  1972." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  fioor  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■'April  1,  1968,  or  January  1, 
1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  January  1,  1971,  January  1,  1972, 
or  January  1,  1973,". 

(b)  Communications  Services. — 

(1)  Continuation  of  tax. — Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  4251(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  cer- 
tain communications  services)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  is  as  follows: 

"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to 

bills  first  rendered—  Percent— 

Before  January  1,  1970 10 

During   1970   5 

During   1971   3 

During  1972  1." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments. — Subeection 
(b)  of  section  4251  (relating  to  termination 
of  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
1,  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1973",  and  subsection  (c)  of  section 
4251  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


(c)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  In  the  case  of  com- 
munications services  rendered  before  Novem- 
ber 1  of  a  calendar  year  for  which  a  bill  has 
not  been  rendered  before  the  close  of  such 
year,  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
first  rendered  on  December  31  of  such  year." 

(3)  Repe.^l  of  subchapter  b  op  chapter 
33 — Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered  on  or  after 
January  1.  1973.  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33 
(relating  to  the  t;ix  on  communications)  is 
repealed.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  communications  serv- 
ices rendered  before  November  1.  1972,  for 
which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before 
January  1.  1973.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  first  rendered  on  December  31, 
1972.  Effective  January  1.  1973.  the  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  33  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  such  sub- 
chapter B. 

(c)  EFTEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  March 
31.  1968. 

Sec.  8.  Payment  op  Estimated  Tax  by  Cor- 
porations. 

(a)  Repeal  op  Requirement  of  Declara- 
tion.— Section  6016  (relating  to  declarations 
of  estimated  income  tax  by  corporations) 
and  section  6074  (relating  to  time  for  filing 
declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations)    are  repealed. 

(b)  Installment  Payments  of  Estimatbd 
Income  Tax  by  Corporations. — Section  6154 
(relating  to  installment  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  by  corporations)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6154.  Installment  Payments  op  Esti- 
mated Income  Tax  by  Corpora- 
tions. 

"(a)  Corporations  Required  To  Pay  Esti- 
mated Income  Tax. — Every  corporation  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  section  11  or  1201(a), 
or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
insurance  companies),  shall  make  payments 
of  estimated  tax  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(O)  during  its  taxable  year  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  if  its  estimated  tax  for  such 
taxable  year  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  $40  or  more. 

"(b)  Payment  in  Installments. — Any 
corporation  required  under  subsection  (a) 
to  make  payments  of  estimated  tax  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (c))  shall  make  such 
payments  in  installments  as  follows: 


The  tollowing  percentages 

of  the  eshmated  tai 
shall  be  paid  on  the  15th 
II  the  requirements  of  subsection  day  of  the — 

(a)  are  first  met— 


4th      6th      9th     12th 
month  month  month  month 


Before  the  1st  day  of  the  4th 
month  of  the  taxable  year_. 

After  the  last  day  of  the  3d  month 
and  before  ttie  1st  day  ol  the  6th 
month  of  the  taxable  year_  . 

After  the  last  day  of  ttie  bth  month 
and  before  the  1st  d^v  ol  the  9th 
month  of  the  taxable  year 

After  the  last  day  of  the  81h  month 
and  belore  the  1st  day  of  the 
12th  month  o;  the  taxable  year. .  _ 


25      25        25       25 


33!  i    ii'A    33)-$ 


50        50 


IM 


"(c)  Estimated  Tax  Defined. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  term 
•estimated  tax'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  ."hs  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
imposed  by  section  11  or  1201(a),  of  sub- 
chapter L  "of  chapter  1,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, over 

"(B)  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  sum  of  the  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1, 

"(11)  the  amotmt  equal  to  22  percent  of 
the  amount  which  the  corporation  estimates 

t  > 


as  Ite  surtax  exemption  (as  defined  In  section 
IKd) )  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(ill)  m  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1967,  and  before 
January  1,  1972,  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's transitional  exemption  for  such  year. 

"(2)  transitional  exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (ill)  of  paragraph  (1)(B), 
the  amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional 
exemption  for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ex- 
clusion percentage  (determined  under  para- 
graph (3))  multlpUed  by — 

"(A)  the  lesser  of  (1)  $100,000,  or  (11)  the 
excess  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with- 
out regard  to  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  of  para- 
graph (1)  (B),  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(U)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(3)  Exclusion  percentage. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  section  6655(e),  the 
term  'exclusion  percentage'  means — 

"In  the  case  of  a 

taxable  year  beginning  In — 

The  exclusion 
percentage  is — 

1968 80  percent 

1969 60  percent 

1970 40  percent 

1971 20  percent 

"(d)  Recomputation  of  Estimated  Tax. — 
If,  after  paying  any  Installment  of  estimated 
tax,  the  taxpayer  makes  a  new  estimate,  the 
amount  of  each  remaining  Installment  (if 
any)  shall  be  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  if  the  new  estimate  had  been 
made  when  the  first  estimate  for  the  tax- 
able year  was  made.  Increased  or  decreased 
(as  the  case  may  be.  by  the  amount  com- 
puted by  dividing — 

"(1)  the  difference  between — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  re- 
quired to  be  paid  before  the  date  on  which 
the  new  estimate  Is  made,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  which 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  be- 
fore such  date  If  the  new  estimate  had  been 
made  when  the  first  estimate  was  made,  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  Installments  remain- 
ing to  be  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  new  estimate  Is  made. 

"(e)  Application  to  Short  Taxable 
Year. — The  application  of  this  section  to 
taxable  years  of  less  than  12  months  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(f)  Installments  Paid  in  Advance. — At 
the  election  of  the  corporation,  any  Install- 
ment of  the  estimated  tax  may  be  paid  be- 
fore the  date  prescribed  for  its  payment. 

"(g)  Certain  Foreign  Corporations. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  6655, 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  subject 
to  taxation  under  section  11  or  1201(a),  or 
under  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1,  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  881  shall  be  treated  as 
a  tax  Imposed  by  section  11." 

(c)  Failure  by  Corporation  To  Pay  Esti- 
mated Tax. — 

(1)  Raising  to  percent  requirement  to  bo 
percent. — Subsections  (b)  and  (d)(3)  of 
section  6655  (relating  to  underpayments  of 
estimated  tax)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"70  percent"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80  percent". 

(2)  Definition  OF  tax. — Subsection  (e)  of 
section  6655  (relating  to  definition  of  tax) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)   Definition  OF  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d),  the  term  'tax'  means  the 
excess  of — • 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  or 
1201(a) ,  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  over 

"(B)    the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1, 

"(ii)  the  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of 
the  corporation's  surtax  exemption  (as  de- 
fined m  section  11(d) )  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 
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"(111)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967,  and  before 
January  1,  1972.  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's uansitional  exemption  for  such  year. 
••(2)  Transitional  exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (ill)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional 
exemption  ft/r  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ex- 
clusion percentage  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 6154(c)(3))    multiplied  by— 

"(A)  the  lesser  of  (1)  $100,000.  or  (11)  the 
excess  determined  under  p.irapraph  ( 1 )  with- 
out regard  to  classes  (11)  and  (ill)  of  para- 
graph  (1)(B),  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
( ii )  of  paragraph  ( 1 1  ( B ) . 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  subsection  (d)(1) 
and  (2). — In  applying  this  subsection  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  and  (2),  the 
exclusion  percentage  shall  be  the  percentage 
applicable  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
underpayment  is  being  determined." 

(d)    Adjustment  of  Overpayment. — 

(1)  Allowance  of  adjustment. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  65  (relating  to  rules  of 
special  application)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6425.  Adjustment  of  Overpayment  or 

Estimated  Income  Tax  by  Corporation. 

"(a)   Application  for  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Time  for  filing. — A  corporation  may, 
after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  there- 
after, and  before  the  day  on  which  It  files  a 
return  for  such  taxable  year,  file  an  applica- 
tion for  an  adjustment  of  an  overpayment 
by  it  of  estimated  income  tax  for  such  taxable 
year.  An  application  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for  credit  or 
refund. 

"(2)  Form  of  application,  etc — An  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection  shall  be 
verified  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  section 
6065  In  the  case  of  a  return  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  shall  be  filed  In  the  manner  and  form 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The  application 
shall  set  forth — 

"(A)  the  estimated  Income  tax  paid  by  the 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  application,  the  corporation  esti- 
mates as  Its  Income  tax  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year, 

"(C)   the  amount  of  the  adjustment,  and 

"(D)  such  other  Information  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  may  be  required  by  such  regulations. 

"(b)   Allowance  of  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Limited  examination  of  applica- 
tion.— Within  a  period  of  45  days  from  the 
date  on  which  an  application  for  an  adjust- 
ment is  aied  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  make,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  practicable  in  such  period,  a  limited 
examination  of  the  application  to  discover 
omissions  and  errors  therein,  and  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  adjustment  upon 
the  basis  of  the  application  and  the  exami- 
nation; except  that  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  disallow,  without  further  ac- 
tion, any  application  which  he  finds  contains 
material  omissions  or  errors  which  he  deems 
cannot  be  corrected  within  such  45  days. 

"(2)  Adjustment  credited  or  refunded. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  within  the  45- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  may 
credit  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  against 
any  liability  in  respect  of  an  internal  reve- 
nue tax  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  and 
shall  refund  the  remainder  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"(3)  Limitation. — No  application  under 
this  section  shall  be  allowed  unless  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  equals  or  exceeds 

( A)  10  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  corporation  on  its  application  as  its  in- 
come tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

(B)  $500. 

"(4)  Effect  of  adjustment. — For  purposes 
of  this  title  (other  than  section  6655),  any 
adjustment    tmder    this    section    shall    be 


treated  as  a  reduction,  in  the  estimated  In- 
come tax  paid,  made  on  the  day  the  credit  is 
allowed  or  the  refund  Is  paid. 

"(c)  DEFiicrnoNS. — For  purposes  cf  this 
section  and  section  6655(g)  (relating  to  ex- 
cessive adjustment  I  — 

•■  (1 )  The  terra  'income  tax  liability'  means 
the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  or  1201 
(a),  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1.  whichever 
is  applicable,  over 

"(B)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  ol  chapter  1. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  adjustment  under 
this  section  is  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  estimated  income  tax  paid  by  the 
corporation  during  the  taxable  yenr.  over 

"(B)  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of  fil- 
ing the  application,  the  corporation  estimates 
as  its  income  tax  liability  lor  tlie  taxable 
year. 

••(d)  Consolidated  Returns. — If  the  cor- 
poration seeking  an  aiJjustment  under  this 
section  paid  its  estimated  income  tax  on  u 
consolidated  b:isis  or  expects  to  make  a  con- 
Eolidatcd  retiun  for  the  taxable  year,  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and 
exceptions  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  cess. — Section 
6655  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(K)  Excessive  Adjustment  Under  Sec- 
tion 6425. — 

"(1)  Addttion  to  tax. — If  the  amount  of 
an  adjustment  under  section  6425  made  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  taxable  year  Is  excessive, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  under  chapter 
1  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  determined 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  upon  the 
excessive  amount  from  the  date  on  which  the 
credit  Is  allowed  or  the  refund  Is  paid  to  such 
15th  day. 

"(2)  Excessive  amount. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  excessive  amount  Is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  or  (if 
smaller)  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  income  tax  liability  (as  defined 
in  section  6425 (ci)  for  the  taxable  year  as 
shown  on  the  retiu-n  for  the  taxable  year, 
exceeds 

"(B)  the  estimated  Income  tax  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  adjustment." 

(e)   Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  6655(di(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "reduced  by  $100,000". 

(2)  Section  243(b)  (3)  (C)  (v)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(v)  surtax  e.xemption,  and  one  $100,000 
amount  under  section  C154(ci  (2)  (A)  and 
section  6655(e)(2)(A),  for  purposes  of  esti- 
mated tax  payment  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 6154  and  the  addition  to  the  tax  under 
section  6655  for  failure  to  pay  estimated  tax." 

(3)  Section  C020(b)(l)  Ik  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6015  or  6016)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  6015)". 

(4)  Section  6651(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  6015  or  section  6016"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  6015". 

(5)  Section  7203  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6015  or  section  6016),"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  6015),". 

(6)  Section  7701(a)  (34)  (B)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  6016(b)  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  6154(c)". 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  6016. 

(8)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  6074. 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  65  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   6425.   Adjustment    of  overpayment   of 
estimated  Income  tax  by  corporation." 
(i)     Effectime     Date. — The    amendments 


made  by  this  section  shall  apply  ■ftith  reepect 

to   taxable   years   beginning   alter   December 

31.1967. 

Sec.  9.  Timely  Mailing  of  Deposits. 

(a)  TIMELY  Mailing  TREArrD  as  Timely 
Deposit. — Section  7502  (relating  to  umely 
mailing  trea'..ed  as  timely  ti;:ng  and  paying) 
i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tiiere.if 
the  I'lUowin.^  new  sub.section: 

••(CI    M.MLING  OF  UtPO.SlTS.— 

"(li  Date  of  utrosiT. — If  any  deposit  re- 
quired la  be  made  ( pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  tlie  t'ccretary  or  liis  deleu-.ite 
under  section  G.302(c-i  i  on  or  belore  a  pre- 
scribed da'^e  iH.  a:ter  .such  date,  deln<>:ed 
by  the  United  States  mail  to  the  bank  (T 
trust  company  authorized  to  receive  such  de- 
posit, such  deposit  siiull  be  deemed  received 
Ijy  .such  bank  or  trvist  company  on  the  d.ne 
the  dci)0:-it  w.is  ni-iiled. 

"(2)  Mailing  requirements. — Paragraph 
(1 )  shall  ajjply  only  if  the  person  required  to 
make  the  deposit  establishes  that — 

"lAi  llie  date  ol  mailing  falls  on  or  before 
the  second  day  belore  the  prescribed  date  for 
making  the  deposit  ( including  any  extension 
cif  time  granted  lor  making  such  deposit), 
and 

•■(B)  the  deposit  was.  on  or  before  such 
second  day,  mailed  in  the  United  States  in 
an  eiiveloj^e  or  other  appropriate  wrapper, 
postage  prepaid,  jiroperly  addressed  to  ilie 
bank  or  trust  company  authorized  to  receive 
such  deposit. 

In  applying  subsection  (c)  fur  purposes  (f 
this  subsection,  the  term  -paymenf  includes 
'deposit',  and  the  reference  to  the  postmark 
date  refers  to  the  dale  ol  nuullng." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  ajiply  only  as 
to  mailing  occurnns;  alter  the  dale  ol  the 
enactment  cf  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  l.NTLRESTON  l.ND<.-:iRI.-.L  DtVKLOP.MENT 
BONDS. 

(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— Until 
otherwise  provided  by  law  hereafter  enacted, 
interest  mi  obligations  which  are  so-called 
industrial  development  bonds  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
accordance  with^ 

1 1 1  the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
.section  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  as  In  etlect  on  March  13,  l'J68, 
and 

(2)  the  principles  set  forth  In  Revenue 
Ruling  54-106  (CB  1954-1.  28),  Revenue 
Ruling  57-187  (CB  1957-1,  65).  and  Revenue 
Ruling  63-20  (CB  1963-1.  24). 

(b)  Rulings. — The  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  ruling  letters  with  respect  to  to- 
called  industrial  development  bonds  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( .i  i . 

Sec  11.    AMENDMENTS     TO     TiTI.E     IV     OF     THE 

.Social  Security  Act. 

(aid)  Section  403iai  of  the  social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  rjut  '(sub- 
ject to  subsection  (dii"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding p.aragraph  (1)  thereof. 

( 2 1    Section  403  ( d  i  of  such  Act  is  repealed . 

(b)(1)  Section  407(b)(1)  (A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  'and'  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  407(b)  diiB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  ".  and  '  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

(3 1  Section  407(b)  (lifCi  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(c»  Section  407(bi(2ilCl  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
child's  father"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  child's  father 
is  not  currently  registered  with  the  public 
employment  office  in  the  State." 

(did  I  Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  Notwiihstpndlng  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section — 

••  d ;  a  State  plan  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
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state,  provide  for  denial  of  all  (or  any  part) 
of  the  aid  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  child  as  defined  in  subsection  (a) 
to  which  any  child  or  relative  might  other- 
wise be  entitled  for  any  month  If  the  father 
of  such  child  received  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation under  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  State* 
for  any  week  any  part  of  which  Is  included 
in  such  month,  and 

"(2)  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  excluded  from  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (A)  where  such  expen- 
ditures are  made  under  the  plan  with  respect 
to  any  dependent  child  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a).  (1)  for  any  part  of  the  30-day  peri- 
od referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1).  or  (U)  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  father  satisfies  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  subsection,  and  (B) 
if.  and  for  as  long  as.  no  action  Is  taken  ( after 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  subprnra- 
graph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)(2)).  under  the 
program  therein  specified,  to  refer  such 
father  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)  (19)". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  407  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  203(b)   of  the  Social  Security 
.   Amendments  of  1987  Is  repealed. 

Sec.   12,  Amendment  to  Trri.E  XIX  of  the 
Social  Sectjbitt  Act. 

(a)(1)  Section  1903(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out 
••1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

(2)  SecUon  222(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1969". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calen- 
dar quarters   beginning  after  December  31, 
1967. 
Sec.  13.  Imposition  of  Tax  Surcharge. 

(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
determination  of  tax  liability)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  V — Tax  Surcharge 
"Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge. 
"Sec.  51.  Tax  Surcharge. 

"(a)  iMPOsmoN  or  Tax. — 

"(1)  Calendar  year  taxpayers, — In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of 
every  person  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calen- 
dar year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the 
adjusted  tax  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)) 
for  the  taxable  year  specified  in  the  following 
table: 


Calendar  year 

Percent 

Individuals          Corporations 

1968                       

7.5                     10,0 

1969                          

5.0                      5.0 

"(2)  Fiscal  yeah  taxpayers.- — In  addition 
to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  surcharge  and  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1969.  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  income  of  every  person  whose 
taxable  year  is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
a  tax  equal  to — 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"iB)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  surcharge  and  before  July  1,  1969,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"  (3)  EStective  date  detined.^ — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  'effective  date  of  the 
surcharge'  means — 

"(A)  January  1,  1968,  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, and 


"(B)   April  1.  1968,  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 
"(b)   Exemptions  and  Limitations. — 
"(1)   Exemptions.— Subsection     (a)     shall 
not  apply  if  the  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  does  not  exceed — 

■■(A)  $290,  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of 
a  husband  and  wife  under  section  6013, 

••(B)  $220.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
Is  a  head  of  household  to  whom  section  Kb) 
applies,  or 

"(Ci  $145.  in  the  case  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual  (Other  than  an  estate  or  trust). 

"(2)  LiMFTATioNS. — The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  la)   shall  not  be  greater  than — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  a 
husband  and  wife  under  section  6013,  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  tax  which  would 
be  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  If  the  tax  were 
imposed  on  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  tax 
in  excess  of  $290, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
a  head  of  a  household  to  whom  sectlon(l) 
(b)  applies,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
tax  which  would  be  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  if  the  tax  were  imposed  on  the  amount 
of  the  adjusted  tax  in  excess  of  $220,  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual 
(other  than  an  estate  or  trust),  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  tax  which  would  be  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  If  the  tax  were  im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  tax  In 
excess  of  $145. 

••(c)  Adjusted  Tax  Defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a  tax- 
able year  means  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year,  determined 
without  regard  to — 

'■  (1 )  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section, 
section  871(a),  and  section  881;   and 

•■(2)  any  increases  in  tax  under  section  47 
(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of 
section  38  property)  or  section  615(c)  (4)  (C) 
(relating  to  Increase  in  tax  for  deductions 
under  section  615(a)  prior  to  aggregation), 
and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  section  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment income)  if  no  tax  were  imposed  by 
this  section  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Authority  To  Prescribe  New  Option- 
al Tax  tables. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  regulations  setting  forth  modi- 
fled  optional  tax  tables  for  calendar  years 
1968  and  1969  computed  upon  the  basis  of 
composite  rates  incorporating  the  rate  at 
which  tax  Is  imposed  by  this  section.  The 
composite  rates  so  determined  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percentage 
point  and  the  tax  tables  so  determined  may 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar.  If  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  subsection,  then  not- 
withstanding section  144(a),  in  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  i  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  cal- 
endar year)  to  whom  a  credit  is  allowable 
for  1968  or  1969  under  section  37,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  may  be  elected  for  such  year 
regardless  of  whether  the  taxpayer  elects  to 
pay  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3. 

•lei  Estimated  Tax —For  purposes  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  declarations  and  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  due  more  than  45  days  ( 15 
days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  section  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  or 
1201(a)  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated  as 
a  tax  imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201(a) 
or  subchapter  L: 

"(2)  the  term  'tax  shown  on  the,return  of 
the  individual  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year',  as  used  in  section  6654(d)(1),  and 
the  term  'tax  shown  on  the  return  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  preceding  taxable  year',  as 
used  In  section  6655(d)(1),  shall  mean  the 
tax  which  would  have  been  sho'wn  on  such 
return  if  tax  had  been  imposed  by  this  section 


for'BUCh  preceding  taxable  year  at  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  current  taxable  year. 

"(f)  WITHHOLDING  ON  WAGES. — In  the  case 
of  wages  paid  after  the  10th  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1968,  and  before  .Tuly  1,  1969. 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  section  3402  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
lieu  of  the  tables  set  forth  In  section  3402(a) 
or  (c)(1). 

"(g)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 
rations AND  Dividends  on  Certain  Preferred 
Stock. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year 
of  a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  in — 
"(1)  section  244(a)(2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  dividends  received  on  the 
preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

"(2)  section  247(a)  (2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  section  922(2),  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations, 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regtUations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  Increased  to  refiect  the  rate  at  which 
tax  is  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(h)  Special  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  section,  to  the  extent  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  in  attributable  (under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  to  a  tax  iinp)osed  by  another 
section  of  this  chapter,  such  tax  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Imposed  by  such  other  section. 
"(1)  Shareholders  of  Regulated  Invest- 
ment Companies. — In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  852(b)  (3) 
( D )  ( 11 )  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  described 
in  section  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (111) ,  the  percent- 
ages set  forth  therein  shall  be  adjusted  vmder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  refiect  the  rate  at  which  tax  is 
Imposed  under  subsection   (a) ." 

(b)  Section  963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of 
minimum  distributions  by  domestic  corpo- 
rations) is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  i963  and 
taxable  years  entirely  within  the  sur- 
CHARGE PERIOD. — ",  and 

|2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)    Taxable  years  beginning  after  1964 

(EXCEPT    taxable     YEARS    WHICH    INCLUDE    ANY 
PART  OF  THE  STJRCHAKGE  PERIOD)  . ",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  table  in  paragraph 
(3)  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  the  surcharge  period 
and  ending  within  the  surcharge  period,  or 
beginning  within  the  surcharge  period  and 
ending  after  the  close  of  the  surcharge  period, 
the  required  minimum  distribution  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable  to 
the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 
In  such  taxable  year  which  are  within  the 
surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  days  in  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable 
to  such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  m  such  taxable  year  which  are  not 
within  the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  in  such  taxable  year. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'sur- 
charge period'  means  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1968,  and  ending  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1969." 

(c)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
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"Part  V.  Tax  Surcharge." 
(d)     The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply—  .    ^,  ,j     , 

(1)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  Individuals, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31.   1968.  and  beginning  before  July 

1.  1969. 

(2)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  and  beginning  before 
July  1,  1969. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  two  corrections  to  be 
made  in  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  modify  it  accordingly. 

On  page  6.  in  line  21,  the  printer  has 
the  figure  "$186,000,000,000."  The  figure 
should  be  "$186, 100.000,000." 

On  line  22  there  is  a  similar  error:  the 
figure  '■$180.000.000,000'"  should  be 
••$180,100,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  corrections  will  be  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
there  is  a  modification  at  the  request 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  on  page  31, 
line  1.  after  the  words  "tax  due,"  to  in- 
sert the  language   "by  an  individual." 

I  so  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then,  on 
line  1,  page  31,  strike  out  the  language 
"(15  days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)" 
and  insert,  after  the  words,  on  line  2, 
"after  the  enactment  of,"  the  words  "the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968,  or  by  a  cor- 
poration on  or  after  April  15,  1968",  and 
strike  out  the  words,  on  line  3,  "this 
section". 

I  send  these  modifications  to  the  desk, 
in  order  to  clarify  the   request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  modifications  will  be 

made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  point  out  that  the  reason 
for  the  correction  by  the  Treasury  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  10-percent  tax  in- 
crease on  corporations  falls  due  and  will 
be  collectible  in  the  first  quarterly  install- 
ment filed  by  the  corporation.  This  is  a 
technical  correction  requested  by  the 
Treasury  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  notice  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Does  it  incorporate  as  a  part 
of  the  substitute  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct;  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Including  the  amend- 
ments adopted  en  bloc  and  the  one 
adopted  this  morning? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  pointed  out,  the  substitute  embraces 
in  its  entirety  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,     including     the     committee 
amendments    and    including     the    so- 
called    Curtis    committee     amendment 
which  was  adopted  a  while  ago,  along 
with  the  recommendations  included  in 
the  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  myself. 
Mr.  President,  the  economic  position 


of  the  United  States  today  insistently 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  prompt 
consideration  of  both  a  meaningful  ex- 
penditure reduction  and  an  income  tax 
increase.  The  present  situation  is  equally 
urgent  whether  considered  from  the  in- 
ternational economic  viewpoint  or  the 
domestic  economic  viewpwint. 

Just  the  weekend  before  last  we 
reached  the  climax  of  the  growing  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
as  a  reliable  form  of  foreign  exchange 
reserve.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  crisis 
of  confidence  our  Government — with  the 
support  of  six  other  nations— made  an 
important  change  in  our  international 
monetary  system.  I  am,  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  two-price  system  for  gold  and 
to  the  freezing  of  the  amoimt  of  gold  to 
be  used  or  monetary  reser\'es. 

This  will  do  no  good,  however,  unless 
we  place  our  own  balance-of-payments 
house  in  order. 

U.S.  official  gold  reserves  liave  de- 
clined rather  steadily  since  about  1949, 
from  $24.4  billion  at  the  end  of  that  year 
to  $12.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1967— a 
decline  by  more  than  half. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  near  $10 
billion. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  state  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  due  to  vary- 
ing causes.  Among  these  are  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  abroad — both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Far  East— the  gradual 
decline  in  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
as  industry  has  developed  both  in  the 
European  Common  Market  area  and  in 
Japan,  our  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
tourist  spending  abroad,  and  extensive 
direct  investment  in  Europe. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period  the 
dollar  has  played  a  unique  role  in  inter- 
national finance.  All  other  currencies 
were  defined  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  and 
the  dollar  came  to  be  acceptable  as  a 
reserve  currency.  This  system  could  per- 
form its  role  only  so  long  as  the  United 
States  managed  its  monetary  and  fiscal 
affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  stable  value  of  the  dollar. 

When  a  gold  drain  persists  through 
many  years  it  is  obvious  to  everyone, 
however,  that  some  aspects  of  our  policy 
are  not  operating  properly  or  are  just 
plain  wrong.  When  the  outflow  of  gold 
continues  coincidentally  with  deficits  in 
the  Federal  Government's  budget  at 
home  it  should  be  clear  that  domestic 
economic  policies  must  be  adjusted  to 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  the  budg- 
et deficit  until  the  gold  drain  ceases. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

The  gold  crisis  in  the  months  since 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  increasing  doubts  about  the  sta- 
bility of  the  present  international  mone- 
tary structure  based  on  the  dollar.  It 
also  reflects  grave  doubt  about  the  abil- 
ity of  this  Government  to  control  its 
domestic  eoonomj'. 

The  economy  is  at  full  employment, 
producing  a  combination  of  poods  and 
services  for  military  and  civilian  pur- 
poses which  cannot  be  matched  any- 
where else.  Yet  our  Government  is  cur- 
rently running  an  annual  deficit  of  over 
$20  billion. 

We  must  reduce  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate this  deficit  if  we  are  to  prevent  a 


dangerous  inflationary  spiral  from  de- 
veloping. This  is  not  only  needed  for  our 
economy  here  at  home  but  also  to  en- 
courage exports  and  discourage  imports 
and  in  that  manner  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  This  will  do  more  to 
encourage  foreign  financial  experts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar  than  any 
other  action  we  could  take. 

This  i.s  the  reason  for  both  the  expend- 
iture reduction  and  t!ie  surtax  on  the 
income  tax  provided  by  this  amendment. 
When  the  Federal  Government's  budget 
is  balanced,  then  it  is  not  contributing 
to  inflationary  forces.  Inflation,  with  the 
present  status  of  employment,  increases 
the  demand  for  imports  and  decreases 
the  demand  for  exports.  As  a  result,  un- 
der such  conditions  countries  which  are 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of  our 
inflation  on  the  balance  of  payments  will 
request  gold  for  their  monetary  reserves 
in  the  belief  that  this  Is  the  surest  way  to 
protect  themselves  against  further  de- 
terioration in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
amendment  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  and  I  have  in- 
troduced. There  are  two  principal  pro- 
visions  in   this   amendment— the    third 
section  of  the  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides a  limitation  on  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  and  the  fourth  section 
of  the' bill,  which  provides  for  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  surcharge  of  10  percent. 
The  expenditure  reduction  called  for  is 
a  $6-billion  expenditure   cut   from  the 
level   of   $186   billion   provided   in   the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is 
the   new,   or   so-called    unified   budget. 
However,  should  there  be  an  increase  in 
militarv   expenditures   for   spending    m 
Vietnam  above  the  cui-rent  level  of  $25 
billion  provided  for  in  the  budget  this 
will  be  outside  of  the  new  $180  billion 
limit  Second,  if  our  interest  costs  go  up 
above  the  $14.4  billion  referred  to  in  the 
budget  this  also  will  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  the  $180  billion 
expenditure  limit. 

Third,  any  increased  expenditures  for 
veterans'  benefits  under  the  law  as  in 
effect  on  March  1.  1968.  and  for  any  in- 
creased expenditures  in  the  .social  se- 
curity trust  funds  arising  as  a  re.sult  of 
laws  in  effect  on  March  1  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  applying  the  $180  billion 
expenditure  limit. 

As  wavs  of  obtaining  the  expenditure 
cut  I  have  referred  to.  this  amendment 
provides  that  as  long  as  civilian  Govern- 
ment employment  exceeds  the  levels  of 
September  20,  1966,  only  50  percent  of 
the  vacancies  occurring  are  to  be  filled. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  tne 
postal  field  services,  the  FBI,  to  casual 
workeis  or  to  offices  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

An  additional  means  of  accomplishing 
this  expenditure  reduction  i.s  a  morato- 
rium provided  for  new  public  works 
projects.  The  bill  provides  that  for  the 
period  of  time  this  amendment  is  in 
effect— until  June  30.  1969— no  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  to  initiate  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  new  i)ub  ic 
works  project  or  to  make  grants  to  State 
or  local  governments  for  such  projects, 
unless  it  is  determined  that  the  failure  to 
provide  such  construction  will  cau.se  ir- 
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reparable  damage  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is 
given  authority  to  make  this  determina- 
tion. Investigations  are  also  to  be  made 
of  those  public  works  projects  already 
underway  which  can  be  temporarily 
halted  without  irreparable  damage  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare.  The  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  would  make  this 
determination  also. 

One  further  section  in  the  amend- 
ment— namely,  the  last  section— re- 
quires the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  proposed  reductions  in  the 
obligatlonal  authority  of  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion and  priorities  for  allocations  of 
these  reductions  among  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  the  manner  which 
the  Director  deems  most  appropriate. 

The  fourth,  and  certainly  a  major  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment,  provides  for 
the  10-percent  surcharge  proposed  by 
the  President.  This  is  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge eS^ective  from  January  1.  1968. 
in  the  case  of  corporations  and  from 
April  1.  1968.  in  the  case  of  individuals. 
The  tax  is  to  extend  until  July  1.  1969. 
As  provided  by  the  administration's  bill, 
this  surcharge  does  not  apply  to  the  first 
two  income  tax  brackets;  that  is,  on  tax 
liabilities  of  $145  or  less  in  the  case  of 
single  persons  or  $290  or  less  in  the  case 
of  married  couples. 

In  all  of  these  respects  the  amend- 
ment follows  exactly  the  latest  proposals 
of  the  administration.  I  have  made  only 
one  modification  in  the  proposal  in  this 
respect.  The  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  a  notch  and  create 
hardship  on  those  with  taxes  just  above 
the  exempt  level.  I  have  smoothed  this 
out  by  providing  more  gradual  increases 
for  these  persons. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  by  the  Senate  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  bring  our  domestic  financial 
house  in  order  and  if  we  are  to  make  a 
start  on  the  problem  of  strengthening 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

This  amendment,  by  both  reducing 
expenditures  and  increasing  revenues, 
should  decrease  the  deficit  by  about  $16 
billion  in  a  full  year  of  operation.  This 
is  the  responsible  thing  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  accept. 

As  background  I  point  out,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  are  expecting  the  present 
fiscal  year  of  1968  to  close  with  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $20  billion  to  $22  bil- 
lion. For  fiscal  1969  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  deficit  is  $28.3  bil- 
lion. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  premise 
of  not  allowing  for  any  possible  reduction 
in  expenditures;  likewise  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  additional 
revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
enactment  of  any  tax  increase  proposals 
embodied  in  pending  legislation. 

Failure  to  take  any  action  whatsoever 
in  connection  with  either  reducing  Gov- 
ernment spending  or  increasing  taxes 
would,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  mean  that 
we  would  be  projecting  a  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  approximately  $48  to  $50  billion. 
A  deficit  of  $48  to  $50  billion  in  a  2- 


year  period  is  an  average  of  about  $2  bll- 
iion  per  month.  Certainly  all  responsible 
citizens  will  recognize  that  we  just  can- 
not possibly  continue  on  the  road  of 
deficit  spending  at  this  rate  without  Its 
ultimately  re.stilting  in  acceleration  of  the 
present  inflationary  spiral  and  the  de- 
valuation of  the  American  dollar. 

When  we  speak  of  inflation  we  should 
nhvays  remember  that  inflation  hurts 
most  those  who  are  least  able  to  afford 
it.  Inflation,  or  devaluation  of  th;  Amer- 
ican dollar,  may  embarrass  for  the  mo- 
ment those  who  have  their  life  savings 
invested  in  real  estate  or  fixed  equities  of 
.some  sort,  but  they  are  not  the  real  losers. 
The  real  victims  are  those  who  have  re- 
tired, who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes 
derived  from  pensions,  life  insurance 
policies,  social  security,  or  the  revenue 
realized  from  the  interest  or  the  prin- 
cipal cashing  in  of  their  savings  bonds. 
Those  are  the  people  who  are  pauperized 
by  inflationary  policies  in  any  country. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  are  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

As  an  example  of  just  what  this  in- 
flation means  I  suggest  that  he  consider 
a  Government  bond  purchased  8  or  10 
year.^  ago  far  $75.  Today  it  can  be  cashed 
"for  $100.  The  owner  can  get  the  825  in- 
terest, .surely;  but  with  the  SlOO  he  can 
scarcely  buy  v.hat  he  could  have  bought 
with  S75  just  as  recently  as  8  to  10  years 
aco  when  he  purchased  the  bond. 

Tliereforc,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar,  the  increased  cost 
of  living— which  are  all  the  same— the 
holders  of  such  bonds  have  lost  all  of 
their  interest  and,  in  fact,  are  losing  a 
part  of  the  principal.  I  think  the  very 
least  step  that  Congress  can  take  is  the 
adoption  of  this  package  which  will  go 
far  toward   protecting   their   dollar. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  of  January 
31.1  personally  v.ould  have  gone  further 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  Government 
spending.  I  first  proposed  an  $8  billion 
reduction;  however,  in  the  interest  of 
achieving  what  I  think  may  be  the  nec- 
essary support  to  enact  this  proposal  I 
have  agreed  to  go  along  with  the  $6  bil- 
lion figure.  At  least  this  can  be  said:  The 
$6  billion  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  second  proposal 
under  this  section  to  control  or  to  re- 
duce the  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969 
by  £10  billion  which  also  merits  our  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  constructive  step, 
ar.d  if  enacted  it  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  $10  billion  in  spending  in  the 
years  to  come.  Part  of  that  saving  would 
"be  realized  in  1969,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  a  i:art  of  the  86  bilhon 
reduction  which  we  are  proposing.  But 
much  of  it  would  carry  over  into  the 
years  to  come,  because  the  appropria- 
tions are  usually  for  long-range  activi- 
ties and  do  not  always  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved. 

However.  I  feel  that  all  of  these  pro- 
posals when  taken  together  tend  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
weeks  as  he  has  been  making  speeches 
throughout  the  country;  namely,  that  we 


have  no  choice  at  this  time  except  to 
adopt  an  austerity  program  in  this  coifn- 
try  and  that  we  must  have  some  demon- 
stration of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  said  yesterday  and  I  repeat  today 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  Congress  ta 
discharge  its  responsibility  by  pointing 
the  finger  at  the  President  and  accu.sine 
him  of  being  a  spendthrift.  The  President 
cannot  spend  a  single  dime  that  has  not 
first  been  appropriated  by  Congre:^.'; 
Therefore,  we  in  tlie  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  this  first  step.  However, 
in  making  that  statement  and  in  accept- 
ing the  responsibihty  for  Congress  I  also 
emphasize  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  too,  has  a  responsibflity 
not  to  sit  back  and  point  the  finger  at 
Congress  and  attempt  to  lay  the  blame 
altogether  on  us. 

If  the  President  wants  to  veto  a  bill 
because  it  involves  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, he  can  do  so.  I  most  earnestly  re- 
quest that  the  President  consider  the 
proposals  which  he  thinks  are  too  ex- 
travagant and  exercise  his  authority  to 
veto,  and  some  of  tis  in  Congress  will  tiT 
to  sustain  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  tliat  the 
President  has  a  responsibility  to  cooper- 
ate with  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
reduce  these  expenditures,  whether  it  be 
in  appropriation  bills  as  we  have  at- 
tempted in  the  past  or  as  we  act  on  this 
all-important  measure. 

Many  speeches  have  been  made  by 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
in  recent  weeks,  and  many  speeches  have 
been  made  by  Members  of  Congress,  all 
expressing  great  concern  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  all  expressing  concern 
over  the  excessive  cost  of  goverrunent. 
Practically  every  one  of  them  advocates 
reduced  Government  spending  and  con- 
trol over  those  expenditures  which  can 
be  postponed  or  projects  which  can  be 
laid  aside  at  this  time.  Practically  aU 
representatives  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
are  unanimoiis  on  that  statement. 

We  have  a  proposal  pending  today 
where,  by  our  votes,  we  can  put  a  check 
on  the  spending.  If  we  are  really  in  earn- 
est let  us  put  our  votes  where  our  mouths 
are. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  this  is  the  hour 
in  which  we  can  tell  the  American  people 
whether  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  tell  them  we  want  to  cut  back 
'and  control  expenditures  or  to  tell  them 
our  remarks  were  just  so  much  political 
propaganda  paving  the  way  for  the  1968 
elections. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  will  back  this  modest  reduction 
in  expenditures,  which  is  the  very  least 
that  should  be  done. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  should  have 
a  showdown.  Let  us  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  where  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  stand  when  we  get  through 
with  voting  on  the  pending  proposal. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

distinguished  cosponsor  of  the  pending 

measure  how  much  additional  revenue  is 
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anticipated  to  be  received,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  sponsors,  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  fiscal  year 
1968  as  a  result  of  the  surtax? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  measure  which  is  before  us 
would  bring  in  around  $12.9  billion.  That 
is  broken  down  as  to  excise  taxes  and  the 
10-percent  surcharge. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  excise  taxes  were 
supposed  to  bring  in  $3.2  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  then  have  the  ac- 
celeration of  corporate  taxes  which 
would  bring  in  about  $800  million,  and 
then  the  surtax  introduced  here  would 
bring  in  nearly  $10  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  10-percent  surtax 
is  estimated  to  bring  in  $10  billion.  Would 
that  be  for  the  calendar  year  or  the 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  for  one  full  year  of  operation.  It  would 
not  bring  in  that  much  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  of  1968. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have,  that  the 
10-percent  surtax,  as  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  would  bring  in 
closer  to  $2  billion.  Perhaps  Dr.  Wood- 
ward or  some  other  member  of  the  staff 
could  help  us  clarify  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1968. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  bring  in  about 
$2.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
approximately  correct.  It  would  be  closer 
to  $2  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  About  how  much  is  it 
estimated  will  be  brought  in  as  a  result 
of  this  measure  for  the  fiscal  year  1969? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  About 
$9.8  billion. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Roughly  $10  billion. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  said  before.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  if  this  measure  passes, 
it  will  slow  down  the  economy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  that  any  tax  increase  has  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  economy.  And, 
to  that  extent,  there  is  some  slowdown. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  When 
we  say  we  are  going  to  increase  taxes  10 
percent  we  do  not  always  automatically 
increase  the  revenue  by  10  percent  more 
than  the  amount  that  would  be  received 
without  the  increase.  There  is  a  drag,  a 
so-called  feedback  on  the  economy.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  percentage  would 
be. 

I  thlQk  it  has  Been  estimated  that  there 
would  be  about  a  9-percent  gain.  And,  by 
the  same  token,  when  we  reduce  taxes 
by  10  percent,  we  do  not  lose  10  per- 
cent of  revenue  because  there  is  a  feed- 
back in  the  economy.  As  it  stimulates 
the  economy  there  is  some  feedback.  We 
pick  up  some  extra  revenue  as  a  result. 

I  would  say  that,  by  the  same  yard- 
stick, a  10-percent  reduction  in  taxes 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  perhaps  8.5  per- 
cent to  9  percent  in  revenue  because  of 
the  feedback.  And,  by  the  same  token,  an 
increase  of  10  percent  does  not  neces- 
sarily bring  in  10  percent  of  additional 


revenue.  There  is  a  drag  on  the  economy 
when  we  increase  the  taxes  because 
there  Is  less  spending  money  going  into 
the  stream,  and  as  that  happens  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  buy  a  refrigerator.  There 
is  involved  in  the  omission  of  that  trans- 
action not  only  the  profit  on  that  re- 
frigerator for  the  manufacturer,  but 
there  is  also  a  feedback  as  it  relates  to 
the  worker. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  cannot 
tighten  our  belts  without  feeling  it  in 
our  pocketbooks.  That  was  indicated 
here  yesterday,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Resene  Board,  was  speaking  about  be- 
fore our  committee— that  the  reduction 
of  taxes  will  stimulate  the  economy  and 
bring  in  extra  revenue,  but  it  will  not 
bring  in  more  revenue  than  would  be 
brought  if  we  had  not  reduced  the  taxes. 
When  we  reduce  taxes  or  raise  taxes, 
those  factors  must  be  considered. 

We  can  reach  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  where  an  increase  in  taxes  would 
actuaUy  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue.  We 
recognize  that,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
we  could  get  the  tax  so  low  that  a  re- 
duction would  be  of  insignificant  pro- 
portions. However,  we  are  in  no  immedi- 
ate danger  of  getting  into  either  of  those 
predicaments  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  the 
pending  measure  with  relation  to  the  10- 
percent  surtax  is  intended  to  take  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  consiuner.  It  will  do  that,  whether 
that  is  the  intention  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
do  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  actually  will  take 
money  out  of  the  ix>cketbooks  of  the 
consumers. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  When  we  raise 
taxes  it  does  take  purchasing  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  every  taxpayer.  But  how 
else  are  we  going  to  approach  the  con- 
trol of  a  deficit  which  in  a  2-year  period 
if  no  action  is  taken  will  be  approxi- 
mately $48  or  $50  billion? 

The  same  argument  can  be  used  as  to 
the  other  section  of  the  measure,  where 
we  are  proposing  to  control  spending. 
When  we  pull  $6  billion  out  of  the 
spending  stream  it  will  have  some  ad- 
verse and  dampening  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  However, 
I  just  wanted  to  get  it  very  clear  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  cutback 
in  the  puixhasing  power  of  the  American 
consumers  which  is.  in  effect,  a  cutback 
in  the  demand  factor,  in  the  demand 
and  supply  equation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliere  is 
no  question  that  we  will  have  a  cutback. 
However,  failure  to  take  action  will  re- 
sult in  the  acceleration  of  the  iiifiation- 
ary  spiral  which  is  with  us  now.  Infia- 
tion  would  likewise  cut  back  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  many  a  wage  earner 
and  the  wife  who  with  her  husband's 
paycheck  today  is  having  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  grocery  bills  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  That,  too,  is  a 
determining  factor. 

As  someone  said  years  ago,  infiation  is 
a  painless  method  of  extracting  money 
from  the  taxpayer  without  his  finding 


out  until  it  is  too  late.  But  whether  you 
accept  this  dampening  effect  as  a  result 
of  infiation  or  whether  you  adopt  this 
proposal  and  increase  taxes  and  control 
si>ending  is  a  choice  that  can  be  niade. 

I  respect  tlie  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  even  though  I  disagree 
with  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  1  want  to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  this,  and  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  be  well  aware  of  how  he  will 
do  exactly  what  he  does  not  intend  ac- 
cording to  his  stated  purpose. 

He  is  going  to  cut  back  on  the  pur- 
chasing power,  cut  back  on  the  demand 
in  the  marketplace.  I  have  said  rei)eated- 
Iv  that  there  is  no  excessive  demand  in 
the  marketplace  today  for  available  sup- 
plv  or  productive  capacity.  The  latest 
statement  in  Business  Week  says  we  are 
at  84  percent  of  our  capacity  today. 
There  is  no  question  that  not  one  item 
is  in  short  supply  in  the  marketplace 
today.  Not  one  consumer  item  is  in  short 
supply,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  going  to  cut  back  on  the  purchasing 
power,  on  the  demand  part  of  the  equa- 
tion, when  there  is  no  excessive  demand 
for  the  available  supply. 

How  in  the  world  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  that  that  will  bring  down  the  price 
of  an  item,  when  at  this  moment  every 
item  in  the  marketplace  is  in  sharp  com- 
petition with  every  other  item  in  tlie 
marketplace? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  he  contradicted  himself  on  the  last 
point.  He  first  said  there  is  no  shortage 
of  any  commodity  and 


Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
commodities.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
automobiles.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
refrigerators.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
food.  There  is  no  shortage  of  clothes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  I  answer  his  ques- 
tion, or  does  he  want  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  person  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  shopping  every  other  shop. 
We  hear  ads  on  the  radio:  "Come  down 
and  get  a  Triumph  or  a  Ford.  We'll  give 
you  4.000  gallons  of  free  gas.  We'll  give 
you  the  best  price  in  the  marketplace." 
Every  one  of  tliem  i.<;  cut  rate.  Every  one 
is  a  hotrod  with  air  conditioning. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  his  question  was? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  can  the  price  be 
cut  when  there  is  already  an  excessive 
supply  in  the  marketplace?  The  Sena- 
tor says  he  is  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
demand,  when  the  demand  is  already  too 
sliort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
that  this  would  have  a  dampening  effect 
on  the  demand.  I  accept  that.  But.  in  my 
opinion,  it  will  have  less  of  a  dampening 
effect  on  demand  tlaan  would  the  infla- 
tion whicli  would  result  from  the  poli- 
cies— if  tliey  are  carried  out — of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  wiiich  are  that  tlie  S50 
billion  in  2  years  does  not  concern 
him  in  the  least.  As  I  understand  it.  his 
answer  to  the  present  fiscal  deficits  is 
to  pour  more  money  into  the  spending 
stream  and  expand  the  deficit  in  order 
to  stimulate  tlie  economy.  I  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  never  said  that. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  in  a  mo- 
ment. What  did  the  Senator  propose? 

The  Senator  has  asked  a  couple  of 
questions  and  he  has  answered  them  in 
two  ways. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  enact- 
ment of  any  increase  in  taxes,  no  matter 
to  what  degree,  does  have  a  dampening 
efTect  on  the  economy.  No  one  can  quar- 
rel with  that  statement.  By  the  same 
token  a  cutback  in  Government  spending 
has  a  dampening  effect  on  the  economy. 

Then  we  get  back  to  the  question  of 
whether  this  dampening  effect  on  the 
economy,  as  a  result  of  these  two  actions, 
exceeds  or  is  less  of  a  dampening  eflfect 
than  would  develop  if  no  action  were 
taken.  What  is  the  alternative? 

Tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  wiU  be  a  $20 
billion  to  $22  billion  deficit  this  year  and 
a  $28  billion  deficit  next  year  if  no  action 
is  taken. 

Neither  of  those  proposed  deficits  takes 
into  con^deration  any  accelerated  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  which  will  develop  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  offensive.  So  it  will 
be  $48  to  $50  billion  or  more. 

If  we  do  not  take  some  action  toward 
fiscal  restraint,  in  my  opinion,  the  alter- 
native is  ultimate  deflation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  and  that  can  create  chaos  in 
this  country,  with  a  depression  such  as  we 
have  never  witnessed. 

The  country  would  be  on  the  way  down 
the  road  to  ultimate  price  and  wage  con- 
trols and  a  controlled  economy  such  as 
developed  in  Great  Britain  when  they 
failed  to  face  up  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  drifting. 

In  my  opinion,  we  in  Congress  have  no 
choice  except  to  face  up  to  this  iroblem. 

In  the  past  36  years  we  have  lived 
within  our  income  in  only  6  years.  Our 
deficits  today  are  running  at  an  alltime 
high.  Our  deficits  in  the  past  5  years — 
I  am  not  coimting  1969,  but  I  am  includ- 
ing 1968  projected — will  result  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $60  billion  more  than  our  in- 
come in  the  past  5  years.  Now  our  deficit 
is  running  at  the  rate  of  S20  billion  per 
year. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  how 
long  we  can  continue  down  the  road  of 
living  beyond  our  income,  charging  it  up 
to  our  grandchildren,  charging  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  the  same  \  eterans 
who  are  fighting  the  war.  and  telling 
them,  "We're  going  to  postpone  the  cost 
of  the  war.  When  you  get  back  home 
you  can  pay  for  it,  but  we  don't  want  to 
pay  for  it  today  because  we  want  to  enjoy 
all  the  luxuries  of  today." 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  calling  on 
the  American  people  at  home  to  make 
an  undue  sacrifice  to  ask  them  to  help 
to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
which  their  sons  are  fighting. 

As  I  have  made  clear  before,  I  insist 
that  I  will  have  no  part  of  any  proposal 
to  increase  taxes  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  or  preceded  by  a  realistic  re- 
duction in  expenditures.  I  am  not  ac- 
cepting promises  of  reductions  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  the  executive  branch. 
I  want  it  written  in  the  law.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  this  section  in  the  bill 
which  makes  mandatoiy  certain  controls 
over  expenditures. 


Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  if  thoee  con- 
trols over  expenditures  are  defeated  I 
will  not  support  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posal, which  is  a  part  of  the  package. 
Merely  to  increase  taxes  and  pour  the 
additional  money  into  the  spending 
stream  for  some  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington to  hand  out,  as  they  have  been 
doing,  would  achieve  nothing,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  There  is  not  in  the 
marketplace  today  a  demand-supply  in- 
flation. The  remedy  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  affect  the 
demand  side  of  the  demand-supply  equa- 
tion in  the  basic  terms  of  economics.  It 
would  cut  back  on  demand  when  there 
is  no  excessive  demand  in  the  market- 
place. 

Tliere  is  an  excessive  supply  in  the 
marketplace,  and  somehow  that  supply 
will  have  to  be  utilized.  We  are  going  to 
keep  the  private  enterprise  system  mov- 
ing. It  is  now  in  a  period  of  strangula- 
tion and  stagnation.  Anyone  who  studies 
the  system  knows  that  is  true. 

To  complicate  the  picture  and  to  show 
how  foolhardy  it  would  be  to  follow  this 
proceduie,  we  iiave  a  price  inflation  in 
the  marketplace  today,  and  prices  are 
made  up,  basically,  of  material,  labor, 
and  overhead;  and  any  other  addition 
to  the  lax  means  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  proportionately. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  if  a  man's  taxes  are  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  it  will  mean  that 
when  he  goes  home  on  Friday  night,  his 
pocketbook  will  show  a  decrease  in  take- 
home  pay.  Anyone  who  studies  anything 
about  the  economy  knows  that  when 
these  workers  take  home  less  in  their 
paycheck,  they  will  immediately  go  to 
their  employer  and  ask  the  employer  to 
make  up  the  difference,  which  means 
that  this  wiU  be  the  fuel  to  Increase  the 
wages  and  that  still  more  will  be  added 
to  the  cost. 

In  addition,  if  you  have  a  cutback  on 
demand,  you  will  cut  back  on  the  sales, 
which  will  mean  a  further  cutback  on 
the  overall  profit  scheme  on  the  indus- 
trial side. 

No  corporation  pays  money  on  taxes 
or  any  money  other  than  i^rofits.  When 
profits  are  cut  back,  as  they  were  last 
year,  there  is  a  decrease  in  actual  reve- 
nue, even  at  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  President,  what  they  are  going  to 
do  to  this  countiT  is  put  it  in  a  recession; 
and  they  are  going  to  further  slow  down 
a  stagnated  economy,  and  increase  the 
deficits  of  the  Government  to  a  point 
where  they  will  .stagger  the  imagination 
of  man.  In  addition,  it  will  not  pay  for 
the  war,  as  it  should  be  paid  for,  and 
cause  all  kinds  of  difBculty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  estimated  for  each 
SI  billion  taken  from  the  economy 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Senator  finishes  I 
will  resume.  I  am  tr>-ing  to  be  respect- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  later.  I  had  thought 
that  the  Senator  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Btjr- 
DicK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  fioor. 


-  Mr.  WHJLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  do  not  know  the 
school  in  which  he  studied  economics. 
Perhaps  he  has  had  great  experience  in 
the  business  world,  but  if  I  were  a  pro- 
fessor of  finance  I  would  flunk  the  Sen- 
ator. If  I  had  money  invested  in  a  com- 
pany in  which  the  manager  said  that 
he  had  operated  for  30  out  of  the 
past  36  years  in  the  red  and  that  he  wa.s 
going  to  operate  this  year  with  the  big- 
gest deficit  he  had  ever  had  and  if  his 
only  alternative  was  to  borrow  more 
money  to  increase  the  deficit  to  pay  a 
dividend  I  would  get  rid  of  my  stock  in 
that  company,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  background  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  very  patient, 
and  I  have  stated  that  I  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

However,  I  challenge  those  persons 
who  feel  that  we  can  have  a  $48-billion 
deficit  in  2  years  and  not  have  reason 
to  be  concerned.  I  ask,  "What  would  you 
do  to  solve  this  problem?  Are  you  not 
concerned  about  a  $48-billion  deficit  in 
2  years?" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Events  of  the  past  month  have  under- 
scored the  necessity  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  surcharge  of  at  least  10 
percent,  combined  with  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  Goverrunent  expenditures. 
While  this  Senator  would  prefer  the  $8 
billion  cut  originally  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams], 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  pending 
proposal  which  I  hope  will  have  strong 
support  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  seen  the  necessity  in  recent 
weeks  to  take  strong  emergency  steps  in 
order  to  save  the  dollar  and  prevent  col- 
lapse of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. While  the  possibility  of  worldwide 
market  disruption  is  no  longer  as  immi- 
nent as  it  was  prior  to  the  institution  of 
the  dual  pricing  of  gold,  the  time  re- 
maining for  strong  remedial  action  by 
the  United  States  is  very  short.  At  the 
heart  of  the  present  crisis  of  confidence 
with  the  dollar  lies  the  necessity  to  put 
the  U.S.  fiscal  house  in  order.  The  budget 
proposed  by  the  administration — despite 
their  claims  to  the  contrary — can  only 
add  to  the  present  inflationary  spiral 
and,  if  implemented,  further  erode  or 
destroy  that  confidence.  Accordingly, 
the  time  for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  approach  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
his  amendment  is  in  my  judgment 
highly  salutary.  I  have  stated  before  that 
we  cannot  simply  continue  to  tinker  with 
the  economy,  and  to  apply  only  emer- 
gency measures  as  specific  crises  arise.  It 
simply  will  not  do  to  continue  to  give  the 
patient  band-aid  treatment  when  major 
surgery  is  so  clearly  called  for.  The 
amendment  is  admittedly  strong  medi- 
cine. It  does  not  represent  in  and  of  it- 
self the  complete  cure  for  our  financial 
ills.  But  it  will  provide  an  immediate 
basis  for  restoring  responsibility  to  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation.  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  today  will  provide  a 
clear  indication  to  the  world  of  the  de- 
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termination  of  the  United  States  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  not  only  to 
strengthen  Its  own  economy,  but  to  re- 
store balance  and  stability  to  the  world 
economy  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Jjint  Economic  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  spending  cuts. 
In  fact,  the  first  point  made  in  a  state- 
ment of  agreement  by  majority  and 
minority  members  of  that  committee 
reads  as  follows: 

.'Vn  urgent  need  exists  for  concerted  Con- 
prcEsional  and  Executive  Department  action 
Vo  tighten  control  of  government  expendi- 
tures and  Increase  economy  and  efficiency  In 
spending,  based  on  an  objective  comparison 
of  goals,  alternatives,  benefits,  and  costs.  An 
a.ssessment  of  priorities  among  public  ex- 
penditures remains  an  urgent  task  for  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  intervening  weeks  since  tlie  is- 
suance of  this  report,  the  need  to  reduce 
expenditures  has — if  anything— become 
more  urgent.  The  necessity  for  reduc- 
tions in  spending  occupied  a  significant 
portion  of  both  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity sections  of  the  report.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress— most  particularly  in  the  Senate — 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  meaning- 
ful step  in  this  direction  today. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  would 
assure  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  executive  branch  use  the  extensive 
resources  which  are  at  their  disposal  to 
reassess  priorities  and  delay  those  pro- 
grams that  will  minimize  the  impact  of 
this  large  reduction. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  freeze  on 
public  works  construction.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Senators  are  familiar  with  an  adniin- 
istrative  freeze  on  new  construction  im- 
posed last  year  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  well  as  the  reduction  in  new  con- 
struction starts  contained  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1969.  My  own  State  of  Illinois 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  location 
of  the  largest  single  project  frozen  by  the 
administrative  action  last  year  so  that  I 
can  speak  with  some  feeling  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  proposal. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
such  a  freeze  would  be  tmderstood  and 
accepted  by  the  American  people  if  it 
was  applied  across  the  board  to  all  States 
and  to  all  projects.  The  reductions  ac- 
compUshed  hereby  would  in  themselves 
be  meaningful.  But  the  symbol  this 
would  give  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  most 
assuring  one. 

In  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  contemplated  by  the 
amendment,  I  have  some  skepticism  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress  once 
more  enacting  a  curb  on  the  number  of 
Federal  civilian  employees.  A  Presiden- 
tial order  of  September  1966  required 
that  civilian  employment  ceilings  be  held 
at  the  July  1,  1966  level.  By  -.he  end  of 
1967,  however,  there  were  191,461  more 
Federal  civiUan  employees  on  the  pay- 
roll than  there  were  as  of  the  July  1, 
1966  date.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  we  enacted  a  measure  requir- 
ing a  2-percent  cut  in  Federal  employ- 
ees, which  would  amoimt  to  a  cut  of 
53,000  persons.  The  budget,  however, 
calls  for  an  increase  of  45,600  employees. 
Thus,  the  President  is  asking  for  approx- 
imately   104,000   more   employees   than 


the  Congress  thought  was  adequate  at 
the  end  of  the  last  calendar  year.  I  would 
hope,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
that  the  President  would  take  the  law 
seriously  and  be  scrupulous  in  putting 
it  into  effect. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  matter  of  the  10-percent  Income 
tax  surcharge  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. The  plain  facts  of  the  budget 
presented  by  the  President  indicate  the 
necessity  for  enactment  of  this  tax  in- 
crease if  coupled  with  an  expense  cut. 
Based  on  the  administration's  own  fig- 
ures, the  deficit  will  be  $25.6  billion  if  the 
hicome   tax   surcharge   is   not  enacted. 
Even  if  the  surcharge  is  enacted,  the  def- 
icit will  remain  at  $15.4  billion  if  no  cir- 
cumstances   change    during    the    fiscal 
year.  We  have  already  seen  one  callup  of 
reserves   since    the    budget    was    issued 
which  will  require  additional  expendi- 
tures, a  request  for  additional  funds  for 
South  Korea,  and  additional  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  Tet  enemy  offensive. 
Given  the  increase  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  above  the  budget 
projections,  the  grim  facts  are  that  we 
face  a  $20  billion  deficit  even  if  we  enact 
a  surcharge  at  this  time.  In  my  view,  if 
we  are  to  avoid  payment  of  a  far  greater 
tax  imposed  by  the  inflation  that  threat- 
ens our  economy,  it  is  essential  that  we 
immediately  enact  this  tax  increase. 

I  am  sure  other  Senators  than  my- 
self have  been  treated  to  a  great  deal 
of  mail  against  any  increase  in  taxes.  I 
liave  been  reassured  to  note  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  my  constituents 
who  have  wxitten  me  recognizing  the 
need  for  responsive  fiscal  action,  and  the 
need  to  act  quickly. 

Accordingly,  I  commend  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  tMr. 
Williams]  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  in  pro\-iding  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  opportunity  to  take  this 
meaningful  step  toward  restoring  re- 
sponsibility to  the  fiscal  policies  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
which  I  call  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Long]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  on  page  1  of  the 
substitute,  to  strike  out  line  4  and  all 
that  follows,  through  page  8.  line  12,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Reduction  in  Ntmeer  of  CiviLt.\N  Of- 
ficers AND  Employees  in  the  Emlcu- 
TivE  Branch 

(a)  During  any  period  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  full-time  civilian  cmcers 
and  employees  (including  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  part-time  employment)  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
exceeds  the  aggregate  number  employed  on 
September  20,  1966,  r.o  vacancy  in  any  office 
or  position  in  any  department  or  agency  la 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
resulting  from  the  resignation,  retirement, 
transfer,  removal,  or  death  of  the  Incumbent 
of  such  office  or  position  shaU  be  filled,  e.xcept 
pursuant  to  a  determination  of  the  Director 
of  the  bureau  of  the  Budget  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Director")  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  The  Director  shall  make  contmtilng 
studies  of  the  personnel  needs  of  the  various 


departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
dtiring  any  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and  shall  determine  which  of  the  va- 
cancies occurring  in  such  departments  and 
agencies  may  be  filled.  Such  determinations 
shall  be  so  made  that  the  asgregate  number 
of  vacancies  filled  during  any  calendar  quar- 
ter, beginning  with  the  quarter  ending  June 
30.  lyCH,  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
asgrecate  number  of  vacancies  occurring  dur- 
ing such  cjuirtcr.  The  determinations  of  the 
Director  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  o;  the  relative  needs  of  the 
v:irious  departments  and  agencies  fcr  per- 
Kr)nnel,  having  in  mind  the  importr.ncc  to  the 
national  health,  security,  .ind  welfare  of  their 
re.-^pective  functions  and  activities.  Such  de- 
tcrminatlonii  may  be  made  by  ."^uch  appro- 
jirlatlon  units  c>r  organization  xinits  as  the 
Director  may  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  cim- 
tinuous  study  of  all  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authorizations  in  relation  to  personnel 
employed  and  shall  roferve  from  expenditure 
the  savings  In  salaries  and  waces  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  any 
savings  in  other  c  .teporles  of  expense  which 
he  determines  will  result  from  such  opera- 
tion. 

(d)  The  departments  and  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
such  liiformation  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  cirry  out  his  luncuons  under 
tliis  section. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  submit  V^  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  tlie 
end  of  each  c.Uendar  quarter,  bepinmna  with 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1908,  a  report 
of  his  activities  under  this  section. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  o:ncers 
and  employees  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  postal  field  service,  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvestlEation.  uj  Ciisual  employees,  as 
defined  by  the  Director,  employees  employed 
without  compensation,  to  offices  filled  by  ap- 
pointment bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  to  offices 
or  positions  filled  by  transfer  from  another 
position  within  the  same  or  other  department 
or  agency,  except  that  such  employees,  offices, 
aud'posi'uons  shall  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  deterimning  the  aggregate  number  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  ( a  i , 

(SI  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  supersede 
or  modify  the  reemployment  rights  ol  any 
person  under  section  9  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Act  of  19G7  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  conferring  reemployment  rights  upon 
persons  who  have  performed  acuve  duty  la 
the  Armed  Forces. 

rhi  Tills  s-ct;or.  shall  t  kc  e.'Tcct  on  April 
1.  1968. 

Sec.  3.  Mcn.^TORIU.^I 
Projects 
i;i)ili    Notwithstanding  any  o!,hcr  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall,  during  the  period  In  which  this  section 
Is  In  e^ect — 

I  A)  initiate  the  planning  or  construction 
of  any  public  works  proiect  (including  proj- 
ects for  recreational  facilities  but  excluding 
projects  for  highways  i ,  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  to  any  State  cr  local 
government  acency  for  Initiating  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  iuch  public 
work'?  pro'fct 

i2i  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning shall  investigate  a  public  works  proj- 
ect with  respect  to  which  paragraph  >  1  ' 
aoplies  fr^r  the  purpof-e  of  determining 
whether  the  delay  In  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  such  public  works  project  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1  i  will  cause  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  public  health  cr  welfare.  If  with 
re.-^pect  to  any  )>lannir.g  or  construction  o! 
any  such  public  works  project,  the  Director 
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determines  that  such  delay  will  cause  such 
Irreparable  damage,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  cease 
to  apply  with  respect  to  such  planning  or 
construction  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Director  publishes  such  determination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  report,  from  time 
to  time,  the  results  ot  his  Investigations  and 
determinations  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress, 

(b)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  shall  make  an  Investi- 
gation of  all  public  works  projects  (including 
projects  for  recreational  facilities  but  ex- 
cluding highway  projects),  the  planning  or 
construction  of  which  has  been  initiated  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  Is  being  carried  out  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  by  a  State  or  local 
government  agency  with  Federal  assistance. 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  plan- 
ning and  construction  on  such  public  works 
projects  can  be  temporarily  halted  without 
causing  Irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall— 

(A)  continue  any  planning  or  construc- 
tion, or 

(B)  make  any  grant  (or  payment  of  a 
grant  previously  made)  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  continuing  any  plan- 
ning or  construction,  which  the  Director 
determines  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  can  be  so 
temporarily  halted,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period  In  which  this  section  is  in  effect 
beginning  with  the  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Director  publishes  such  deter- 
mination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, report  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  determinations  under  paragraph 
(2)   to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  last  day  on  which  the  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  on  wages  under 
section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  includes  any  amount  attributable  to 
the  tax  surcharge  imposed  by  section  51 
of  such  Code. 

SEC.    4.    UMITATION     ON      EXPENDrTURES    DUKING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1B69 

(a)  Expendltiu-es  under  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  (referred  to  in  the  1968  state 
of  the  Union  address  of  the  President  as  to- 
taling $186.100.000,0(X))  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  shall  not  exceed  $180,- 
100,000,000,  except  by — 

( 1 )  those  expenditures  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000,000,000  that  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our  military  effort 
in  Southeast  Asia, 

(2)  those  expenditures  for  Interest  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  shown  for  interest  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

( 3 )  those  expenditures  for  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  veterans'  benefit  law.  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(4)  those  expenditures  from  trust  funds 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  in  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for 
such  expenditures  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) ,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  those  ex- 
penditures required  to  be  made  under  laws 
en.icted  prior  to  March  1,  1968. 

(bi  To  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
•lon  ( a) ,  the  President  shall  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure such  amounts  from  such  appro- 
priations or  other  obligatlonal  authority, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he 
may  prescribe. 


SBC    5.     Reexamination    of   the    Budget 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
examination of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  report  setting  forth  1 1 )  proposed  re- 
ductions aggregating  at  least  $10,000,000,000 
in  obligatlonal  authority  requested  therein 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  (2i  priorities  for 
.-vllocatlon  of  .such  reductions  among  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  activities  of  the  Government 
in  .such  manner  iis,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director,  will  least  Impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  operation  of  the  Government  its  a  whole. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  propose  to  strike  out  of  the  substitute 
those  provisions  which  would  im{X)se 
statutory  expenditure  restraints  on  the 
President. 

Specifically,  I  propose  to  strike  out 
section  2  of  the  substitute  which  would 
cut  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
back  to  the  level  on  September  20,  1960. 

I  also  propose  to  strike  out  section  3 
which  would  stop  all  new  public  works 
projects  the  day  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

I  would  also  propose  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  substitute  which  would  lim- 
it 1969  expenditures  to  $180  billion  as 
compared  to  the  President's  request  for 
$186  billion. 

Finally,  I  propose  to  strike  out  section 
5  of  the  substitute  which  would  require 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
within  30  days  to  tell  Congress  how  he 
would  cut  1969  obligatlonal  authority  by 
$10  billion. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  these  provisions 
is  proper  on  a  tax  bill.  Every  one  of  them 
involves  legislative  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees.  Every  one  of  them  would 
create  committee  jurisdiction  problems 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  not 
here.  None  of  these  committees  has  ex- 
pressed itself  on  these  matters.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
should  express  itself  on  the  proposal  to 
restrict  the  number  of  Federal  employees. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee  is  not 
here  to  defend  his  committee's  preroga- 
tive. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  should  express  how  and 
when  and  to  what  extent  public  works 
should  be  terminated  or  postponed.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  not 
considered  :he  first  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  yet  this  amendment 
would  dictate  to  that  committee  the 
amount  it  could  appropriate  and  what 
it  could  appropriate  for. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  appropriated,  the  amendment 
would  shackle  that  committee  and  pre- 
vent it  from  exercising  its  discretion  as 
to  what  program  should  be  cut  back  and 
by  how  much. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  proposals 
involved  in  this  matter  are  subject  to 
debate.  There  are  arguments  that  can  be 
made  for  and  against.  I  am  familiar  with 
some  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  or 
another.  However,  that  is  not  the  field  of 
competence  of  this  Senator  nor  the  field 
of  competence  and  certainly  not  the  area 
of  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

It  is  not  our  jurisdiction  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, how  reductions  should  be  made 


in  public  works  or  how  much  should  be 
appropriated  for  public  works.  That  area 
is  the  area  of  expertise  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  They  have  that  respon- 
sibility. They  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  study  or  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  that  area.  They  should 
be  accorded  that  opportunity  and  I  defer 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees.  I  have  not 
only  seen  a  number  of  recommendations 
that  involved  employment  of  more  Gov- 
ernment employees  such  as  to  provide 
additional  maintenance  of  new  Federal 
buildings  being  built  in  the  coimtry,  but 
I  have  also  seen  suggestions  to  the  ef- 
fect that  hiring  more  people  would  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit.  For  example, 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  we  would 
hire  more  people  to  reduce  the  taxes.  The 
theory  is  that  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive more  money. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  other  civil- 
ian employment,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, for  example,  that  when  you  em- 
ploy a  secretary  or  clerk  to  work  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  in  a  military 
base,  doing  a  job  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  done  by  a  serviceman,  you 
not  only  obtain  a  more  qualified  employee 
for  that  kind  of  clerk-typist  work,  but 
much  money  is  saved  because  you  are  not 
using  a  person  in  whom  the  Government 
has  invested  large  amounts  of  money  to 
train  to  fight  on  a  battlefield. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  civilian  to  do  certain  work  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  by  a 
serviceman,  who  might  be  less  qualified, 
is  less  expensive  to  the  Government. 

Also,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  hiring  of  more  personnel  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  makes  it  possible  to 
operate  with  less  overtime,  thus  saving  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  for  premium  or  over- 
time pay.  In  these  ways,  the  Government 
makes  substantial  savings. 

These  questions  come  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, which  make  recommendations 
in  these  areas.  The  committees  having 
made  their  recommendations,  the  House 
and  Senate  should  then  act.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommends 
an*amoimt  that  is  too  high  or  is  too  far 
above  the  budget  request,  or  if  the 
amoimt  recommended  is  too  low,  that 
fact  ought  to  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  should  vote 
accordingly.  But  to  fix  a  level  of  expense 
for  a  particular  function,  before  its  re- 
quirements have  been  studied,  would  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  justified. 

I  am  well  r.ware  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  suggestions  that 
major  reductions  be  made  in  expendi- 
tures. My  understanding  is  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  which  would  be 
subject  to  consultation  among  those  who 
are  the  chairmen  and  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, both  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  If  suggestions  are 
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to  be  proposed  that  are  relevant  to  rev- 
enue bills,  tax  bills  in  particular,  that 
would  be  the  kind  of  action  as  to  which 
members  of   the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  members  of 
the"  Committee  on  Finance,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, should  be  consulted.  But  for 
Senators   to   propose    that   the   Senate 
should  fix  levels  of  spending,  amounts 
which  the  Government  is  to  spend,  and 
to  attach  such  a  proposal  to  a  tax  bill 
before  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
recommend    any    level    of    expenditure, 
take    any    responsibUity    in    connection 
with  it,  or  conduct  any  hearings  is,  in  my 
judgment,  most  inappropriate. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction,  and  it  tries  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  in  that  area.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  a  great 
deal  of  authority  and  has  a  tremendous 
job  to  do.  „ 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
freedom  to  do  their  job  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  should  not  try, 
prematurely,  to  dictate  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  what  the  level  of 
expenditures  should  be,  or  the  particular 
items  as  to  which  expenditures  should  be 
reduced,  until  the  proposals  have  been 
considered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  sug- 
gested ways  in  which  he  thinks  expendi- 
tures should  be  reduced. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  views 
have  changed.  He  is  not  offering  now 
what  he  started  out  to  offer.  Originally, 
he  came  in  with  something  that  would 
cut  $8  bilUon  instead  of  $6  billion,  as  he 
now  proposes.  His  initial  proposal  sug- 
gested only  one  out  of  four  Government 
employees   be    replaced.    Now    he    pro- 
poses to  replace  two  out  of  four.  His  ini- 
tial suggestion  was  that  foreign  curren- 
■  cies  held  by  this  Government  abroad  be 
made  available  to  spend  for  tourist  activ- 
ities so  as  to  help  reduce  the  balance  of 
payments  and  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
That  has  now  been  dropped  from  his  pro- 
posal. The  Senator  has  been  doing  this 
in  a  rather  free-wheeling  style.  He  takes 
things  out  and  he  puts  things  in.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  one  Senator  to  do  that. 
He  can  change  his  mind  from  day  to  day, 
add  something,  or  take  something  out, 
based  on  suggestions  he  hears  from  peo- 
ple in  the  committee  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibiUty,   or  those   in  the   executive 
branch  who  do  not  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  see  how 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, who  have  the  responsibility  for  vir- 
tually everything  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing in  one  respect  or  the  other,  could  pos- 
sibly give  us  their  best  judgment  until 
they  have  had  occasion  to  study  it  and 
reach  their  own  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Last  year,  there  were  major  reductions 
in  appropriations  recommended  by  both 
House  and  Senate.  That  was  done  after 
the  appropriations  bill  had  been  acted 
upon  in  consultation  with  the  President 
and  his  responsible  advisers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  recommend  a  major  re- 


duction of  several  biUion  dollars.  wWch 
was  agreed  upon  after  consultation  with 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in  House 

and  Senate.  ,      w     ♦  .» 

In  fairness,  and  to  be  frank  about  It. 
those  are  the  onl>'  committees  the  Presi- 
dent really  has  any  burden  or  duty  to 
consult  with.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  do  not  pass  on  the  level  of 
appropriations.  It  is  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  does  that.  That  is  their 
jun.sdiction.  So,  after  consultation  with 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  even  alter  its  members  con- 
sulted with  the  full  committees,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  would  be  recommended 
a  major  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
of  about  S5  billion,  as  I  recall,  to  bring 
the  budget  more  neariy  into  balance  or 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  . 

The  motion  to  make  that  big  reduction 
was  made  by  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  com- 
mittee had  studied  the  matter  and 
reached  a  conclusion  on  it. 

I  would  say,  if  there  can  be  reduc- 
tions that  the  Senator  recommends,  they 
sliould  be  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  after  study,  and  after  they 
have  had  occasion  to  exercise  their  juris- 
diction and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Senate.  It  should  not  be  done  by  an 
amendment  to  a  tax  measure  which  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Senate  Fmance 
Committee  seeking  to  do  the  job  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  before 
that  committee  has  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  discharge  its  responsibilities  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  _      _,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  question  or  two  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  have  some  very  strong  reservations 
and  doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Having  served 
for  many  long  years  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if 


the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we 
would  be  enacting  an  inevitable  and  hard 
fact.  And  we  then  would  be  balancing  it 
with  a  lot  of  New  Years  resolutions. 

We  would  impose  a  surtax  on  tlie  one 
hand  and.  on  the  other  hand,  provide 
for  a  reduction  in  spending  and  a  reduc- 
tion ill  the  budget,  as  well,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  for  certain  reductions  in  the 
number  of  Federal  employees.  The  latter 
might  be  enforcible. 

However.  I  am  sure  tliat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  realizes 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  that,  if  in  March  we  lay 
on  this  admonition  and  requirement  for 
a  reduction  in  spending,  as  the  months 
go  on.  the  President  may  make  those  re- 
ductions ill  sensitive  areas  that  would 
hurt  the  mo.st.  which  i.s  not  a  new  prac- 
tice licrc.  with  the  result  that  Congress 
would  take  action  to  restore  much  of  the 
autliorizations  and  appropriations. 

It  is  nn  easy  matter  to  pa.'-s  a  reduced 
budtret  and  then  come  right  in  within 
the  next  week  or  10  days,  as  we  do  year 
after  year,  with  .supplementals  and  im- 
mediately turn  around  and  spend  all 
these  hard-earned  reductions  and  re- 
appropriate  them.  Furthermore— and  I 
am  not  questioning  the  firmne.ss  of  the 
President  or  his  sincerity  in  what  he  ir, 
saying— I  challenge  anyone  to  be  sure 
just  which  way  this  administration  may 
go.  under  the  pohtical  stress  we  now  are 
experiencing  in  this  counto'.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  escalation  or  dce.scalation  of  the 
war.  If  it  is  escalation,  that  means  more 
spending.  . 

I  express  these  doubts  because  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  safe 
way  in  which  to  proceed,  and  I  have  felt 
that  I  could  not  cast  my  vote  to  impose 
a  surtax  under  any  condition  whatsoever 
until  several  things  were  done  initially: 
First,  the  recall  from  Europe  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  350.000  American  troops 
and  the  250.000  dependents;  second,  the 
reduction  of  some  of  the  bilUons  of 
American  dollars  we  are  spending 
abroad,  and  reduction  in  the  force  of 
thousands  of  people  around  the  world 
who  are  administering  that  money. 

In  other  words,  things  can  be  done 
now.  We  need  not  wait  until  the  authori- 
zations are  made  or  the  appropriation 
bills  are  passed. 

The  President  always  says.  "The  sur- 
tax first  and  then  the  economy."  I  say 
that  some  things  can  be  done  immedi- 
atelv  which  would  chanpe  the  balance  of 
payments,  reduce  our  obligations,  and 
take  off  the  pressure. 

I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  accept  a  hard  fact  balanced  by  a 
large  number  of  pood  resolutions.  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  who  is  a  hard- 
headed  and  tight-fisted  Senator  if  ever 
there  was  one.  has  considered  these  mat- 
ters. I  should  like  him  to  tell  me.  in  a  few 
sentences,  if  we  put  this  tax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  how  he  can  be  sure  that  the 
balancing  economies  are  bombproof. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
realizes  that  the  only  two  things  in  life 
that  are  certain  are  taxes  and  death. 

While  I  agree  completely  with  the  Sen- 
ators  reasoning  about  what  Congress 
may  or  may  not.  do  on  future  budgets.  I 
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believe  that  the  amendment  has  adequate 
safeguards. 

A  section  of  this  proposal  directs  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  a  down- 
ward revision  of  $10  bUllon  In  the  1969 
budget.  That  Is  In  the  1969  budget.  That 
would  then  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
respective  Appropriations  Committees ; 
and  I  will  concede  immediately  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that,  con- 
ceivably, we  could  pass  this  measure  as 
it  is  at  present,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  could  comply  with  the  request  as 
directed,  and  submit  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  $10  billion  reduction,  and 
then  Congress  could  appropriate  the  en- 
tire $10  billion.  I  realize  that.  I  am  not 
trying  to  hold  out  any  false  hopes  in  that 
respect,  but  that  can  only  happen  if  we 
in  the  Senate  are  negligent  of  our  own 
responsibilities. 

At  least,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  Congress — those  of  us  who  wish 
to  reduce  expenditures — would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  sustain  those  cuts  than 
we  would  be  without  it.  I  certainly  do  not 
discount  that  section  as  being  worthless. 

I  have  taken  the  same  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  namely,  that  merely  to  raise 
taxes  and  pour  more  money  into  the 
spending  stream  with  no  control  over 
spending  would  be  worse  than  no  action 
at  all,  and  I  would  not  support  it. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  $6 
billion  control  on  spending.  At  first  I 
recommended  $8  billion;  then  for  the 
piupose  of  securing  additional  cospon- 
sors  I  agreed  to  go  along  with  $6  billion. 
That  section  does  have  the  teeth  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  In  expenditures. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  or  a  draftsman  of 
legislation.  Legislative  counsel,  Di-. 
Woodworth,  and  his  staff  carefully  ex- 
amined this  measure.  After  it  was 
drafted  I  said,  "Take  it  back  and  do 
one  thing — if  possible,  find  holes  in  it  be- 
cause I  want  this  drawn  so  that  I  can 
assure  the  Ser-ate  that  if  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  have  teeth  in  it." 

Two  aspects  are  considered  in  this  re- 
spect: First,  we  realize  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. We  take  the  figure  in  the  budget 
of  $25  billion,  and  we  accept  that  figure; 
but  any  escalation  of  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  beyond  $25  billion  is  not  cov- 
ered. We  cannot  put  a  ceiling  on  what 
we  are  going  to  spend  to  support  the 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  second  item  which  has  been  ex- 
empted is  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  They  estimate  the  interest  on  the 
debt  at  $14.4  billion.  The  Federal  Reserve 
raised  interest  rates  a  half  point  the 
other  day,  and  that  can  add  $400  to  $500 
million  in  interest  charges  to  the  debt. 

We  accepted  those  exemptions  because 
they  are  uncontrollable  items,  and  they 
are  the  excepted. 

We  did  spell  out  one  additional  point 
in  this  same  provision.  I  recall  that  last 
year  when  we  were  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  the  limit  on  the  national 
debt  that  Congress  was  approaching  a 
deadline.  One  of  the  administration  offi- 
cials— I  believe  it  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — made  the  statement  that 
if  Congress  did  not  act  by  X  date  all 
social  security  payments  and  veterans' 
pensions  would  be  stopped.  That  was  an 


absurd  statement  because  social  security 
payments  are  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
which  is  entirely  separate,  and  veterans' 
pensions  are  mandatory  payments  under 
the  law. 

So,  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  that 
argument,  we  spelled  out  in  this  amend- 
ment that  social  security  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act — medicare 
and  social  security — and  veterans'  pen- 
sions, which  are  mandatory  under  the 
law,  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  what 
we  are  doing.  That  point  does  not  rep- 
resent a  reduction  or  an  increase.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  of  fact  so  that  these 
people  will  not  be  disillusioned. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  this  section  that 
applies  to  the  mandatory  reduction  in 
expenditures  we  have  a  control  by  which 
we  can  achieve  a  $6  billion  reduction  in 
expenditures.  I  grant  that  Congress  can 
repeal  it,  but  Congress  would  have  to 
repeal  it.  Assuming  that  Congress  passes 
this  proposal  as  it  is  written  and  assum- 
ing that  Congress  and  the  Executive  then 
decide,  "Here  is  our  new  program,  never 
considered  before  costing  $1  billion" — for 
whatever  it  may  be — and  it  went  through 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  would  mean  that  unless  this 
measure  was  repealed  or  modified  by  law 
that  $1  billion  would  have  to  come  from 
some  other  program.  We  would  have  to 
establish  priorities. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  we  are  usurping  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  To 
some  extent  yes,  but  not  to  the  extent  one 
would  think  for  this  reason:  When  Con- 
gress in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
in  December  of  last  year  adopted  the 
proposal  controlling  expenditures  all  the 
appropriation  bills  had  been  acted  upon, 
and  we  were  dealing  retroactively.  Today 
we  are  dealing  prospectively;  and  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  proposal,  with  a  con- 
trol of  $6  billion  over  expenditures  and  a 
proposed  $10  billion  reduction  in  fiscal 
1969  appropriations,  we  would  be  deal- 
ing with  appropriation  bills  for  every 
agency  of  the  Government  which  as  yet 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Congress — the 
House  and  the  Senate — in  the  exercise  of 
its  prerogatives  can  designate  where  it 
wants  these  cuts  to  be  made. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  Con- 
gress did  not  make  this  designation  the 
executive  branch  would  be  required  to 
do  so.  But  I  am  confident  that  we  can — 
we  should — accept  this  responsibility. 

The  only  reason  I  offer  such  a  pro- 
\ision  in  the  package  at  this  time  is  that 
today  we  are  dealing  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
raise  taxes.  I  believe  that  under  the 
present  international  situation  and  in 
view  of  a  $20  billion  deficit  this  year  and 
a  $28  billion  deficit  next  year,  to  take  no 
action  would  be  disastrous. 

I  will  not  vote  for  any  tax  increase 
until  we  provide  for  the  reduction  in 
expenditures. 

We  have  here  a  proposal  for  expendi- 
ture reduction,  and  I  believe  it  will  work. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  had  the  floor,  but  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  too  much  time,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  waiting  to 
speak.  However,  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
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tiinlty  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  have  to  explore  this  matter,  and  I 
should  like  a  little  more  exploration. 

I  imderstand  from  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  if  an 
amendment  imposing  the  tax  were  at- 
tached to  this  bill,  he  would  not  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  does  not  surprise 
me,  because  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  of  us  have  such 
profoimd  respect  for  him. 

However,  the  Senator  has  been  here 
for  a  long  time  and  no  one  is  more  alert 
to  the  pressures  in  the  Senate  than  he  is. 
The  Senator  can  put  on  all  of  the  brakes 
he  wishes  to.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  because  I  have  the  slightest  re- 
sentment or  feeling  about  any  usurpa- 
tion of  the  appropriating  process.  Any 
help  we  can  get  to  stiffen  our  backbones 
here,  I  would  like  to  see  applied. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  or  both  of  them, 
would  make  the  reductions.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  nec- 
essarily. The  President  would  make  them 
unless  Congress  does  so  during  the  next 
3  months  as  we  act  on  each  of  the  1969 
appropriation  bills.  If  we  fail  to  discharge 
our  responsibility  he  would  make  the 
decision. 

Congress  shoiild  discharge  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Congress  will  discharge  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  President  may  very 
well  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  go 
ahead  and  make  an  effort.  He  is  talking 
about  austerity  now  and  making  an  en- 
deavor to  do  something  immediately. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  what  the 
President  has  done  before.  If  he  cuts 
out  the  funds  for  impacted  areas,  if  he 
reduces  or  cuts  out  school  lunches,  if  he 
proceeds  to  cut  down  some  of  the  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  heart,  stroke,  and 
cancer,  if  he  cuts  out  the  milk  fund  for 
the  children  or  reduces  it — this  is  not  a 
new  thought  because  it  has  been  done  be- 
fore— then,  when  the  bills  come  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  it  will 
be  found  that  those  sensitive  funds  are 
restored.  If  they  are  not  restored  the 
Sfenator  will  find  pressure  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
repeal  a  portion  of  the  bill  we  are  acting 
on  today  in  order  to  restore  those  sen- 
sitive areas,  it  will  be  done.  At  least,  the 
likelihood  is  that  it  will  be  done. 

Furthermore,  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body,  and  properly  so,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
.sentatives  who  represent  great  metro- 
politan areas  in  this  country,  who  are 
deeply  concerned,  as  are  their  people, 
about  what  is  done  for  the  cities.  Talk- 
ing about  the  long  hot  summer,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tremendous  increase  in 
pressure.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  rest  of 
us  are  not  concerned,  but  those  who  are 
vitally  involved  represent  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  We  will  have  an  increase  in 
pressure  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
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recommendations  of  the  recent  Com- 
mission. We  will  be  told  that  Is  a  very 
serious  problem  which  caUs  for  serious 
expenditures. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
mushroom  which  allegedly  is  capable  of 
forcing  itself  through  8  Inches  of  con- 
crete and  cracking  it.  The  Senator  and 
I  have  had  the  experience,  as  have  many 
other  Senators  who  have  been  here  for 
14  years,  that  when  the  time  comes— 
and  I  do  not  care  how  ironclad  these 
matters  are  written  into  law  in  March- 
when  the  hot  summer  comes  and  appro- 
priation bills  and  authorization  bills  are 
going  through  in  July,  and  August,  and 
over  into  the  fall,  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ent situation  altogether.  The  one  thmg 
that  will  stick  will  be  the  increase  m 

I  liave  said  already  today  that  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  the  order  can  be 
issued  to  bring  home  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  350,000  troops  in  Europe 
and  their  250,000  dependents.  I  thmk 
they  are  no  longer  needed  there  and  I 
believe  they  are  no  longer  wanted  there. 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  urging 
that  step  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  been 
urging  that  very  thing.  It  would  take  a 
great  stride  in  this  matter  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  balance  of  payments. 

Some  of  us  believe  a  halt  should  be 
called  in  the  flow  of  trade  dollars,  al- 
though we  are  not  reverting  to  the  old 
tariff  and  protection  days  and  we  have 
due  regard  for  the  so-called  Kennedy 
round.  Perhaps  tariff  barriers  should  not 
be  restored  but  some  sort  of  quota  might 
be  considered  in  the  matter  of  imports  of 
textUes,  shoes,  electronics,  ballbearmgs, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  products  that 
are  pulling  money  and  jobs  out  of  the 
country.  Some  of  us  feel  strongly  about 
a  situation  where  American  manufactur- 
ers are  forced  to  build  plants  in  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong  to  manufacture  the 
goods,  and  then  have  them  sent  back  to 
this  country  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete. The  situation  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  payments  is  like  a  sieve. 

God  bless  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  an  honest,  earnest,  and  sincere  at- 
tempt to  tie  into  a  tax  increase  a  pro- 
vision he  hopes  will  hold  water  and  that 
he  hopes  will  have  teeth. 

I  do  not  blame  the  President.  We  are 
equally  guilty.  My  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  just  as  guilty  as  anybody  else. 
We  have  not  met  this  issue  squarely; 
Congress  has  not  met  this  issue  squarely. 
We  should  not  be  running  and  placing 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  our  burden  that  we  should 

meet. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  more 
confidence  in  human  nature,  and  human 
nature  in  an  election  year,  than  I  have. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me  is:  The  tax 
increase  comes  first,  and  that  is  a  solid 
fact  that  one  cannot  escape.  It  is  placed 
on  the  American  people;  and  that  por- 
tion placed  on  corporate  income  will  be 
passed  right  along  to  the  consumers,  and 
passed  along  to  those  people  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay.  The  corporations  are 
not  going  to  pay  it;  they  wUl  pass  it 
along.  In  a  few  short  hours  we  will  have 


imposed  this  tax  burden,  and  there  it  is. 

Try  to  get  it  off.  .        w    ^^* 

I  know  the  Senator  has  done  his  best 
to  make  this  a  hard-and-fast  guarantee, 
but  this  Senator  is  afraid  we  are  making 
a  mistake  if  we  put  the  tax  on  now.  If 
we  keep  the  tax  off  maybe  that  would 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  lever  to  compel 
some  of  these  steps  toward  economy. 
When  they  show  their  good  faith— and 
I  mean  the  administration.  Congress, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations— 
by  some  good  reduction,  then  let  us  con- 
sider the  tax. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  think  we  do  have  a 
package  here  which  will  work.  The  vote 
which  is  coming  up  next  would  not  affect 
the  tax  The  vote  coming  up  next  is  to 
decide  the  questions  as  to  whether  we 
reduce  spending. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  strike  all  reference  to 
spending  reductions.  That  is  what  we  are 
voting  on  first.  The  second  question 
would  be.  Do  we  then  want  a  tax  increase 
with  or  without  such  a  reduction?  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
could  agree  with  that. 

Mr  COTTON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
Will  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  reductions 
without  the  tax? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Senators  can  vote  to  keep  the  reductions. 
Surely,  if  the  tax  part  will  pass  the 
Senator  will  want  the  reductions  m,  will 
he  not? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Most  assuredly. 
Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.   Then 
let  us  keep  them  in  the  bill.  But  if  a 
Senator  wants  to  vote  against  the  pack- 
age as  a  whole  that  would  be 

Mr    COTTON.  Then  the  Senator  is 


voting  to  take  out  the  reductions  we  just 
left  in,  if  we  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
package  as  a  whole.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentai-y  situation,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  next  to  vote  to  cut  out  the 
reductions.  If  we  keep  the  reductions  m, 
then  we  vote  on  keeping  the  tax  plus  the 
reductions.  I  do  not  see  that,  along  the 
way,  we  wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  reductions  and  not  the  tax. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  fact  that  the  other 
choice  is  to  vote  to  take  the  reductions 
out  Later,  the  question  comes  back  to 
the  tax.  A  Senator  could  vote  for  the 
reduction  and  against  the  tax. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
understand  that.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  take  the  reductions  out. 
But  suppose  we  voted  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  reductions  in.  Then  the  only 
decision  we  have  is  to  vote  for  the  tex 
and  the  reductions.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  tax  out  and  keep  the 
reductions.  The  only  opportumty  given 
is  to  take  out  the  reductions  and  keep 

the  tax.  ,  „  .. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
reductions  stay  in  I  would  be  supporting 
the  package,  but  it  would  be  in  order  for 
someone  who  did  not  want  the  tax  left 


in  to  vote  to  take  the  tax  out  and  still 
leave  the  reduction  sections  in.  As  a  par- 
Uamentary  procedure  it  could  be  voted 
on  separately.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  a  valid  pomt,  but 
we  are  in  a  different  position  today  than 
we  were  when  we  acted  in  December  of 
last  year.  Last  year  when  we  acted  to 
cut  we  delegated  the  authority  to  the 
President  to  make  the  cuts.  It  is  also 
li-ue  that  these  cuts  were  partly  restored 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation.  But  in 
this  instance  wc  are  not  deaUng  with 
the  1D68  fiscal  year;  we  are  deaUng  with 
the  1969  fiscal  year.  As  yet,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  acted  on  a 
single  1969  appropriation  for  any  Gov- 
ernment agency.  They  will  all  be  before 
the  Senator's  committee  in   the  weeks 
and  months  to  come  and  his  commit- 
tee will  have  the  opportunity  during  that 
period  to  make  a  selection  of  the  cuts 
wherever  he  wishes.  I  have  confidence  in 
that  committee. 

As  I  said,  the  alternative  is  to  wait 
until  the  appropriations  are  acted  ujxjn, 
which  would  be  to  wait  until  July  or 
August  before  we  could  take  any  action. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  we  have  that 
much  time.  With  what  happened  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  gold  market, 
followed  by  our  action  in  removing  the 
gold  cover  and  the  agreement  on  a  two- 
price  gold  we  bought  a  little  time,  but 
not  enough  so  that  we  can  fiddle  around. 
Let  the  Senate  seiwe  notice  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  that  we  will  do 
something  to  control  the  deficit 
effectively.  .  . 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  can  be 
controlled  efficiently  only  by  reducing 
expenditures.  I  have  said  time  and  again 
that  I  shall  not  support  increased  taxes 
until  after  we  have  done  something  to 
hold  down  expenditures.  I  believe  we 
have  a  package  here  that  will  work.  It  I 
did  not  think  so  I  would  not  be  sup- 
porting it.  Yet  I  agree  fully  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  some  sections  are  more  or  less 
the  expression  of  a  hope,  but  there  are 
sections,  particulariy  those  dealing  with 
control  of  employment  as  well  as  the 
mandator\'  ceiling  on  expenditures, 
which  do  place  controls  over  expendi- 
tures. I  think  these  controls  would  be 

effective.  ^    ,     ^i    ■ 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  I,  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  first  question  i 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  reason  the  President 
cannot  cut  expenditures  below  the  items 
in  the  budget  is  that  they  are  automatic 
expenditures,  except  for  those  concern- 
ing Vietnam? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  they  are 
items  already  enacted  into  law  which 
are  automatic  in  their  operation,  or  in 
interest,  which  is  also  automatic. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  and  which  we  could  not  change 
unless  we  acted  as  a  Congress  to  repeal 
them. 

Mr  JA'VITS.  Exactly  right.  But  as  to 
the  expenditures  for  Vietnam,  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not  that  within  the  amount  awiro- 
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priated  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  President  can  spend  more  than  $25 
billion:  but  If  he  wants  to  add  anything, 
he  has  to  come  to  us?  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  ,  .    . 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  does  not,  in 
any  way,  therefore,  inhibit  in  his  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  what  the  Presi- 
dent may  cut  from  the  funds  we  appro- 
DristiC 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  last  provision  on  page 
7  states : 

The  President  shall  reserve  from  expendi- 
ture such  amounts  from  such  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgatlonal  authority,  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct.  _     . ,     .  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  President  is 
bound  by  our  appropriations.  And  when 
we  appropriate,  which  we  have  not  done 
yet,  he  can"  cut  out  of  the  appropriations 
amounts  equal  to  $6  billion. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  could  do  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  by  reducing  appro- 
priations over  which  we  have  complete 
control,  at  least  in  the  Senate  that  is,  its 
control  by  veto  power? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  during  the  next 
few  weeks  and  months,  as  we  act  on  the 
1969  appropriations  bill,  can  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
pointing  out.  It  would  be  reflected  as  a 
part  of  the  $6  biUion  savings.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  am  sure,  is  weU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing obligational  authority  carried 
over  each  year  whereby  conceivably  it 
would  be  possible  for  Congress  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  $8  to  $10  billion  on 
the  1969  appropriations  and  not  reflect 
one  single  dime  of  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures by  using  the  whole  obligational  au- 
thority. I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  possible. 

Stretching  it  the  other  way,  it  would 
be  possible  by  reflecting  practically  all 
of  the  $8  to  $10  billion  into  the  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures. 

But  I  struck  this  happy  medium  where 
the  minimum  of  $6  bUlion  would  have  to 
be  reflected  in  the  reduction  in  expend- 
itures and  the  $10  bUlion  in  the  appro- 
priations. .,  J  i-v. 

But  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  deliber- 
ately did  not  deal  with  selective  terms.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  place  for  one 
Senator  to  say,  "Take  out  all  foreign 
aid,"  and  another  to  say,  "Move  our 
troops  back  from  Europe."  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  said  that  there  are  ways  we 
can  save.  One  Senator  might  have  one 
method  for  saving.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  might  have  another  method 
for  saving.  But  the  point  is  that  this  bill 
puts  us  on  record  with  a  $6  bilUon  re- 
duction in  spending.  Then  Congress  and 
the  Executive  can  look  around  and. 
working  together,  establish  a  system  of 
priorities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Representing,  as  I  do.  a 
great  State  with  several  major  cities,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  are  identified  by 


the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton]  as  feeling  that  when  the  breath 
of  hot  summer  is  upon  us,  some  of  these 
resolutions  could  wilt.  So.  I  should  like  to 
provide  against  that.  I  am  going  to  make 
some  suggestions,  as  a  practical  matter 

for  it.  .       ^  4. 

But,  is  not  the  real  deficiency  in  what 
the  Senator  has  proposed  to  us,  because 
he  has  locked  in  the  situation— and  he 
has  as  much  brains  as  anyone,  and  he 
knows  it— and  the  situation  is  that  the 
President  will  be  cuttinp,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  can  also  cut  the  obligational  au- 
thority. We  can  do  that  in  any  appro- 
priation bill,  as  we  often  do.  So  we  have 
enough  control.  But  what  we  are  doing 
is  giving  the  President  power  and  control 
which  we  have,  and  which  we  will  have, 
and  which  we  can  exercise  over  and 
above  what  we  do  ourselves. 

This  troubles  me  very  deeply,  for  this 
reason :  That  if  we  should  decide,  in  the 
interest  of  high  national  priority,  that 
we  do  want  to  do  something  about  the 
situation,  about  housing,  about  jobs,  the 
war  on  poverty,  or  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  which  is  pretty  hot 
business  around  here,  then  we  should  de- 
cide if  we  are  going  to  allocate  so  much 
money  for  it.  The  President,  nonetheless, 
within  the  limits  of  the  $6  billion,  can 
say,  "OK,  fellows,  you  gave  me  this  au- 
thority. I  am  not  going  to  spend  this 
money." 

This  goes  to  one  thing  that  we  have  not 
discussed,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  have  discussed  taxes 
and  we  have  discussed  expenditures,  but 
we  have  not  discussed  priorities.  The  real 
nubbin,  the  real  heart,  of  America's  fiscal 
dilemma  is  priorities.  We  are  going  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  nothing  out 
of  space  but  allow  lilm  to  eliminate  the 
appropriation  for  poverty.  This  proposal 
would  not  prevent  the  President  from  do- 
in"  that.  He  would  be  able  to  cut  out  the 
whole  amount— $2  billion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  outrageous,  but  by  voting  for 
this  proposal  the  President  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  that.  This  problem  deeply 
concerns  me. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator of  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  which  has 
plenty  of  "bugs,"  at  least  preserves  our 
power,  along  with  the  President's  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  President  does  not 
have  to  spend  the  money  we  appropriate, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  not  giving 
him  a  mandate  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Imiitations  of  the  $6  bUlion  cut,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  v.c  economize. This  bothers 
me  considerably. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether,  in 
his  thinking— because  he  is  a  vei-y 
thoughtful  man  and  this  has  been  a  labor 
of  great  intellectual  consequence,  and  I 
respect  him  enormously— he  gave  con- 
sideration to  that  concept  and  what,  if 
any  tiling,  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  the 
Senator  from  New  York  expresses  con- 
cern about  will  happen  only  if  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  in  the  months  ahead, 
as  we  act  on  the  1969  appropriations,  fail 
to  live  up  to  our  own  responsibilities.  If 
we  do  not  have  the  "guts"  to  establish 
priorities  as  to  where  that  $6  biUion  cut 
shall  take  place  and  where  it  shall  not 


then  we  wiU  have  lost  our  right  to  com- 
plain about  what  the  President  does. 

If  we  were  trying  to  act  retroactively, 
as  we  did  in  December  1967.  what  the 
Senator  has  said  would  be  true,  but  I  am 
proposing  expenditure  cuts  for  1969.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not  acted 
yet.  The  committee  has  ample  time  to 
establish  a  system  of  priorities  as  to 
where  this  $6  billion  cut  shall  be  made. 
The  committee  can  establish  its  own 
priorities  and  say  that  the  appropria- 
tion shall  be  cut  in  this  program  or  that 
program.  If  the  committee  wants  to  pro- 
tect the  cities,  for  example,  or  wants  to 
protect  this  program  or  that  program  it 
can  speU  it  out.  But  as  we  protect  a  par- 
ticular program  we  must  find  somewhere 
else  for  the  $6  bilUon  cut.  If  we  do  not 
establish  these  priorities  then  we  have 
delegated  to  the  President  the  authority 
to  act.  Personally.  I  think  Congress 
would  have  forfeited  its  right  to  criticize 
him  for  what  he  did  if  we  failed  to  dis- 
charge our  own  responsibility. 

The  difference  between  now  and  last 
December,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  is  that  in  De- 
cember we  had  already  acted  on  the 
appropriation  bills. 

This  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
President  will  not  become  effective  until 
after  we  have  acted  on  the  1969  appro- 
priations. If  Congress  faUs  to  discharge 
its  own  responsibiUty  to  make  the  cuts 
and  establish  the  priorities  then  someone 
else  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  on 
page  7  of  the  bill  is  that  if  we  do  not  cut 
this  $6  billion  out  of  the  $186  billion 
which  the  President  has  asked  for  in 
overall  expenditures,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  the  President  use  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
stitute his  discretion? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  had  that  point  checked  care- 
fully both  with  coimsel  and  the  admin- 
istraUon.  That  is  the  interpretation  put 
on  it  by  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  have 
considered  this  proposal. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  now 
go  with  me  to  one  other  thing?  I  am 
anxious  to  make  provision  against  the 
crises  in  the  cities.  Would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  seek  to  amend  that  par- 
ticular subsection  (b)  so  that,  once  Con- 
gress has  acted  and  established  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  cities,  the  Presi- 
d<!nt  cannot  change  those  and  substitute 
his  judgment  that  he  would  rather  spend 
money  for  space,  for  example,  than  for 
cities  in  1969? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
should  be  done  in  the  appropriations 
when  we  act  on  them  for  1969  for  the 
cities  and  for  space.  Conceivably,  it  could 
be  done  here  today,  but  once  we  sUrt 
establishing  priorities  we  would  be  here 
another  month.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  we  would  get  many  different 
suggestions.  That  is  the  reason  why  this 
proposal  was  drafted  with  the  clear  in- 
tent that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  have  100-percent  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  establish  these  priorities  and 
designate  the  cuts  as  the  various  bills 
come  before  us.  If  we  fail,  and  only  if 
we  fail,  does  the  President  move  in.  But 
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if  Congress  acts  the  President  wUl  have 
no  authority  to  go  beyond  what  we  have 
done  and  reshuffle  the  appropriations. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  states  for 
the  Record  that  that  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  administration? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  or 
those  whom  I  have  talked  with.  The 
President  is  not  endorsing  this  proposal, 
but  I  found  no  quarrel  with  that  inter- 
pretation. That  is  the  intent  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  one  or  two  other 
questions.  I  notice  the  Senator  has  elimi- 
nated from  the  reduction  of  personnel  or 
freeze  on  personnel  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  postal  field  service,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  casual 
employees.  I  can  imderstand  the  solici- 
tude about  the  FBI,  which  is  traditional 
here  but  I  wonder  why.  with  the  enor- 
mous employment  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
pubUc  employees,  the  Senator  has  left 

that  out.  _ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Because 
I  foUowed  the  September  20, 1966,  Execu- 
tive order  wherein  those  employees  were 
mentioned.  However,  in  the  long  run,  the 
administration  is  prevented  from 
padding  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
thousands  of  additional  employees  when 
they  are  not  needed  because  they  are 
counted  in  the  total  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter.  That  provision  was  in  the 
Executive  order,  and  I  followed  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Continuing,  with  respect 
to  public  works  projects,  the  Senator 
would  give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  the  right  to  cut  off. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  leaving 
highways  out,  because  everything  else  is 
included.  I  assume  that  would  mean  all 
kinds  of  pubUc  buildings,  as  well  as  dams 
and  similar  structures,  but  I  notice  that 
the  Senator  excludes  highways  and  m- 
cludes  recreational  faciUties.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  what  he  would  say  about  post 

offices?  „    i.    , 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Post  of- 
fices would  be  included  in  that  provision. 
This  language  was  patterned  after  Pres- 
'ident  Truman's  Executive  order  which 
was  put  into  effect  during  the  Korean 
war.  At  that  time  exceptions  were  made 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  similar 
to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  au- 
thorized to  make  the  approval.  This  is 
action  which  should  have  been  initiated 
a  long  time  ago.  However,  being  realistic, 
in  Une  with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  pointed  out,  I  would  admit 
that  they  could  abuse  this  authority,  but 
if  they  did  so  they  would  have  to  make 
the  cuts  somewhere  else.  . 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  notice  the  provision 
gives  power  to  the  Director  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  terminate  on-going  projects. 
*  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
only  if  he  certifies  that  it  can  be  done 
without  great  harm  or  expense.  I  shall 
give  the  specific  example  we  were  think- 
ing of  at  the  time.  We  had  the  case  of  a 
building  right  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  they  agreed  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  constructed  at  this 
time,  but  due  to  construction  work  on 
the  freeway  or  subway  it  was  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  superstructure.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  fur- 
ther construction  in  abeyance,  or  per- 


haps it  would  not.  There  would  be  proj- 
ects which  could  be  postponed  without 
suffering  economic  loss,  others  could  not. 
That  was  part  of  President  Truman  s 
plan  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  doubt 
many  projects  can  be  found  that  have 
been  started  wherein  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  hold  up  or  slow  down. 

Mr  JAVITS.  May  I  say  that  I  would 
have  preferred  for  the  President  to  have 
that  authority,  considering  the  disloca- 
tion to  local  communities  which  could 
be  involved  in  work  stoppage  on  an  on- 
going project. 

May  I  point  out  also  to  the  Senator, 
as  there  will  probably  be  a  chance  to  per- 
fect what  we  are  doing,  that  President 
Truman  did  not  issue  an  Executive  order; 
he  issued  a  directive.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  part  of  that  directive. 
He  said : 

All  civil  public  works,  both  direct  Federal 
public  programs  and  grant-in-aid  programs, 
should  be  screened,  with  the  objective,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  abridging,  curtailing,  or 
slowing  down  those  projects  which  do  not 
contribute  directly  to  defense,  or  to  civilian 
requirements  In  the  changed  International 
situation  set  forth  in  my  message- 


Referring  to  another  message,  I  sim- 
ply submit  that  to  the  Senator  because 
it  wouia^give  a  much  broader  area  of 
discretion  than  is  given  in  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  raised  the  point  that  he  would 
rather  have  discretion  conferred  on  the 
President.  I  suggested  that  as  we  were 
drafting  the  amendment.  The  argument 
was  made  that  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  put  the  authority  in  this  agency. 
The  President  does  appoint  the  Directors 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  substituting 
the  President;  I  think,  however,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  use  the  name  of 
this  agency  rather  than  delegate  to  him 
the  necessity  of  passing  approval  on 
every  project.  .  .  ,   *„ 

Mr    JAVITS.   I  am  very   gratelul  to 
my  colleague.  Will  he  permit  me  to  take 
up  a  piece  of  nongermane  business? 
Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely^ 
Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  about  the  curtail- 
ment of  public  works  projects,  I  notice 
that  on  page  4  of  his  amendment,  on  line 
21,  if  an  investigation  is  made,  and  the 
investigation  shows  that  the  delay  in 
planning  or  construction  of  a  public 
works  project  will  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
then  the  project  will  not  be  stopped. 

Will  the  Senator  define  for  us  what  he 
means  by  pubUc  health  or  welfare? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it  is 
in  the  pubUc  interest.  One  could  call  it 
the  public  interest.  Public  health  or  pub- 
Uce  welfare  would  come  under  public  in- 

There  are  projects  that  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  it  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  to  stop  them;  it 


could  result  in  an  imnecessary  loss.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  fooUsh  to  slow  down 

on  those. 

This  merely  calls  for  a  reexamination 
of  those  projects  which  may  not  have 
progressed  to  the  point  that  they  could 
not  be  held  up  for  a  year  without  re- 
sulting in  either  a  loss  or  disadvantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  secu- 
rity, the  public  welfare,  or  the  national 
economy.  .     „ 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  how  economically 
feasible  it  would  be  to  take  such  action. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent 
would  the  amendment  affect  public 
works  that  are  now  being  constructed? 
For  instance,  to  pick  a  random  example, 
we  have  quite  a  large  stun  of  money 
being  spent  to  make  the  Arkansas  River 
navigable.  To  what  extent  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  affect  a  project  of 
that  nature?  _     ^^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  that  contracts  were  out  I  would 
say  they  would  proceed.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  particular  project  or  as 
to  its  status.  If  a  project  can  be  held  m 
abeyance  and  be  done  just  as  weU  a  year 
later  it  would  affect  it. 

I  will  cite  a  project  affected  under  the 
previous  Executive  order.  We  had  one  in 
my  own  State:  a  dredging  project  for  a 
river,  which  did  not  involve  the  main 
transportation  channel  but  which  the 
community  wanted  very  much  and  which 
had  been  approved  by  Congress.  The  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  had  been 
made,  and  the  contracts  had  been  called 
for  but  they  had  not  been  awarded.  That 
project,  the  Indian  River  project,  was 
one  of  the  projects  which  it  was  decided 
by  this  board  could  be  held  in  abeyance, 
even  though  it  had  proceeded  to  that 
point.  ,    ^   , 

I  think  a  small  contract  had  been 
awarded  on  the  side  structures  of  the 
channel,  but  they  held  the  main  project 
in  abeyance  for  about  2  years  and  a  half, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  before  proceeding. 
This  does  not  cancel  the  project.  I 
agreed  at  the  time  that  this  project  could 
be  held  in  abeyance  without  real  hard- 
ship to  anybody. 

Naturally  we  wanted  it.  As  to  the  effect 
on  the  particular  project  the  Senator 
mentions  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are 
projects,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  con- 
tinue over  10.  15.  or  20  years,  and  ]xr- 
haps  a  year's  l^iolding  back  would  not 
jeopardize  the  project  or  result  in  a  loss. 
All  these  factors  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  whether  we  had 
spent  so  much  money  that  we  would  lose 
more  than  if  the  work  proceeded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  appropriate 
language  in  the  Senators  amendment 
whereby  the  things  he  is  now  discussing 
could  be  taken  into  consideration?  As  I 
understand  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment the  only  guide  the  investigators 
would  have  is  whether  or  not  stoppage  of 
the  project  would  cause  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  public  health  or  welfare. 

The  Senator  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  these  projects.  As  the  projects 
are  delayed,  the  cost  increase  ranges 
from  5  to  as  much  as  6  percent  each  year 
as  a  result  of  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong, 
certainly,  to  postpone  any  project  that  is 
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under  construction,  or  that  Is  actually 
being  planned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  would  feel  better  about  includ- 
ing, on  line  21.  "the  public  Interest"  as 
well  as  these  other  words,  while  I  believe 
that  is  already  implied.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  spelling  it  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  why  it  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  tak- 
ing out  against  public  works.  That  seems 
to  be  the  only  item  he  is  mentioning  to 
any  extent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  this 
would  cover  construction  of  public  of- 
fice buildings  and  any  type  of  Govern- 
ment construction  projects.  They  are 
counted  as  public  works  projects.  That 
is  the  broad  definition  for  all  of  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  asked  a 
question  about  post  offlces  and  buildings 
of  that  kind. 

There  may  be  a  post  ofiBce  we  would 
like  to  have,  but  we  do  not  have  to  have 
it  this  year.  At  some  point,  somewhere, 
somebody  ^s  got  to  establish  priorities 
on  what  W£.  are  going  to  spend.  This 
would  make  it  possible  to  postpone  some 
of  the  less  essential  ones. 

If  we  are  going  to  proceed,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  all  these  projects,  if 
we  are  going  to  proceed  with  everything 
then  we  had  just  as  well  face  it:  We  are 
not  going  to  hold  down  or  reduce  ex- 
penditures. 

This  would  delegate  the  authority  to 
the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning — and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  agency  more 
appropriate — to  make  the  decisions  that 
the  projects  can  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Generally  speaking. 
the  Senator  has  been  against  public 
works  in  the  past,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son.for  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all.  I  have  been  against  some  of  the  so- 
called  boondoggle  projects.  We  have  had 
many  public  works  projects  which  are 
good,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
There  are  also  some  that  qualify  as  pork 
barrel  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
In  the  past  15  or  16  years,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  before  the  Senate 
many  items,  both  budgeted  and  un- 
budgeted.  in  order  to  construct  naviga- 
tion projects  along  the  Monongahela 
River,  the  Ohio  River,  and  many  other 
rivers.  Except  for  the  fact  that  those 
projects  were  constructed,  today  our 
transportation  system  would  be  in  ter- 
rible shape. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  better  able 
to  decide  on  what  ought  to  be  done  than 
to  put  such  a  provision  in  a  tax  bill,  as 
the  Senator  is  now  attempting  to  do? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps. 
As  the  Senator  says,  we  have  been  de- 
pending for  the  past  15  or  20  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  as  a 
result  of  our  dependence  we  have  a  $20- 
billion  deficit  this  year  and  a  S28-billion 
deficit  for  next  year  and  have  reached 
the  point  where  something  has  to  be 
done. 

I  do  not  state  this  as  criticism  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  of  anyone 


else.  The  question  simply  is,  Arc  we  going 
to  cut  or  suspend  work  on  some  of  these 
projects  and  programs? 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  this  program 
of  guns  and  butter?  Let  us  not  forget 
we  have  a  full-scale  war  to  finance. 

I  -ecognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  argument.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  we  can  continue  all  of  the  programs 
for  guns  and  butter.  If  so  they  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  we  do 
have  to  establish  priorities  somewhere. 
Those  Senators  should  support  the  posi- 
tion I  am  takins  and  help  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Certainly  we  must  start  somewhere.  I 
could  have  very  easily  spelled  out  a  list 
of  where  I  thought  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion should  be  made.  It  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent list  from  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  If  all  Senators  were  to  make 
up  a  list  we  would  have  100  different 
ideas. 

I  have  tried  to  lay  down  the  ground 
rules  and  then  let  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  member  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  selections  and  es- 
tablish these  priorities. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  1968  expendi- 
tures because  there  are  only  3  months 
remaining  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 
However,  this  amendment  relates  to  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  Every  single  appropria- 
tions bill  for  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  public  works  and 
others,  will  be  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee in  the  next  3  or  4  months,  at 
which  time  the  committee  can  make 
its  own  selection  as  to  where  it  wants 
these  cuts  made,  and  it  can  then  pass 
its  instructions  on  to  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  make  these  cuts 
and  establish  priorities  as  to  where  they 
should  be  made  only  then  would  the 
President  have  authority  to  make  them 
as  he  sees  fit. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  establish 
rules  any  better.  The  question  is:  Do  we 
want  expenditure  controls  or  do  we  not? 

I  proposed  this  expenditure  reduction 
and  tax  increase  plan  in  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  31, 
1968,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  it 
out.  I  said  then  it  may  not  be  the  per- 
fect plan  but  that  I  thought  we  had  to 
do  something.  I  have  since  talked  with 
the  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion when  they  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. As  I  understand  it.  they  are 
asainst  any  control  of  spending.  They 
make  great  speeches,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  go  any  further  than  their 
speeches  and  write  their  proposals  into 
law. 

I  iaid  then  that  if  one  does  not  like 
this  method  then  come  up  with  another 
method.  I  have  yet  to  hear  anybody  say, 
"Here  is  a  better  way  to  cut  expenses." 
I  am  open  to  suggestions. 

My  point  is.  We  have  to  start  some- 
where and  go  on  record.  Let  us  make  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  control  spend- 
ing. It  is  that  simple  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.  Mr.     President,    I 


think  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  better  able  to  do  that  than  is  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  last  year, 
through  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  over  $6  billion  was 
cut  back. 

I  think  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee itself  is  better  able  to  do  that  than 
we  are  by  having  guidelines  placed  in 
the  pending  tax  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  to  a  large  extent  that  $6  billion  sav- 
ings to  which  he  refers  is  a  reduction 
from  what  the  administration  asked  for 
and  said  they  could  spend. 

It  is  a  good  bit  like  the  President  in 
December  1965  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  25.000  Federal  employees  in  the 
remaining  7  months  of  that  fiscal  year. 
When  that  fiscal  year  ended  he  had 
added  190,000  Federal  employees.  I  was 
surprised. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  how  they  could  reconcile  the 
President's  statement  of  December  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  cut  25,000  Federal 
employees  and  his  action  within  the  sev- 
eral months  in  adding  190,000.  I  got  the 
remarkable  answer  that  he  had  really 
made  a  cut  of  35,000.  It  was  explained 
that  what  the  President  had  in  mind  was 
adding  225.000  employees,  and  he  had 
only  added  190.000;  therefore  he  had  cut 
35,000  employees. 

I  then  asked  why  he  had  not  planned 
on  adding  1  million  employees,  and  then 
by  adding  200.000  perhaps  he  could  bal- 
ance the  budget  with  such  savings.  That 
is  what  happened  last  December. 

The  President  said  that  he  could  speni 
a  certain  amount  if  we  were  to  give  him 
everything  he  asked  for.  Congress  re- 
duced the  request  but  still  appropriated 
approximately  $10  billion  more  than  it 
had  the  year  before.  I  want  to  see  cuts 
that  are  really  cuts  and  not  promises. 
We  are  about  to  go  broke  on  such  prom- 
ises. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
not  this  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations?  What 
wduld  be  the  use  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  spending  days 
and  weeks  in  going  over  these  projects 
in  the  subcommittee  if  we  are  going  to 
determine  now  what  will  be  appropri- 
ated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  was  in  Congress 
during  the  Korean  war.  So  was  I.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  issued  an  Executive  order 
along  the  same  lines.  I  do  not  recall  the 
Senator  from  Washington  taking  the  po- 
sition that  President  Truman  was  abol- 
ishing the  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
and  I  do  not  recall  any  other  Senator 
taking  that  stand. 

Our  problem  today  is  that  we  have  had 
a  war  going  on  in  Vietnam  for  years,  and 
the  President  has  failed  to  recognize  that 
fact. 
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I  think  the  President  ought  to  have 
issued  an  Executive  order  along  that  line 
years  ago.  He  has  not  done  so.  So  we  are 
now  wTiting  it  into  law. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
if  that  section  were  removed  would  he 
support  the  measure? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
question,  and  he  is  now  asking  me  a  ques- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  al- 
ways interested  in  securing  answers.  If 
the  section  relating  to  public  works  were 
removed  from  the  package  would  the 
Senator  from  Washington  support  the 
expenditure  reductions  section  contained 
in  the  remainder  of  the  proposal? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  should 
let  the  Public  Works  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  determme 
what  they  think  would  be  necessary  un- 
der given  circumstances. 

Last  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee cut  close  to  $7  bilUon  off  the  budgeted 
amount.  That  was  not  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  Sometimes  we  added  an 
amount  for  a  project  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  and  sometunes  we 
cut  out  some  that  were.  However,  we 
did  achieve  that  $6  billion  to  $7  billion 

cut.  .     .  ,,  „ 

Would  there  be  any  use  in  having  the 
PubUc  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  continue '  their 
hearings  if  we  were  to  pass  this  section 
of  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  their  responsibility. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  would  be  saying 
that  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
would  not  be  responsible  for  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  did 
not  say  anything  of  the  kind  any  more 
than  President  Truman  said  they  were 
not  responsible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  asking 
what  President  Truman  said.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Senator  from  Delaware  whether 
this  would  not  be  a  directive  and  whether 
there  would  be  any  use  then  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  to  look  over 
these  projects,  or  whether  we  should  turn 
them  aU  over  to  the  Director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

Mr    "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 

that  i  thought  they  should  continue;  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  means  that  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  might  as  well 

quit  the  hearings  he  is  holding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  saying 
whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
asking  whether  this  proposal  would 
have  that  effect. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not.  "The  Senator  from  Washington  can 
draw  his  own  interpretation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion. -What  would  be  the  use  of  having 
all  of  these  hearings,  listening  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  finding  out  whether  a  project 
is  feasible,  or  in  the  public  interest  if  we 
merely  marched  up  the  hill  and  then 
marched  down  again,  and  if  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  is  going  to  tell  us 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  build.  Would 
that  not  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 


would  not;  but  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  entitled  to  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
answered  the  Senator  three  limes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  it  would  not 
have  that  effect?  r^^  ,  ■, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  it 
would  not  have  that  effect;  no.  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington  wants  to  in- 
sist that  it  docs  I  cannot  help  that.  But 
I  have  said  "No"  three  times. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  would  save  us  a 
lot  of  work.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  ELLENDER]  hcars  on  the  average  of 
1  000  witnesses  a  year  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Appropriations. 
Many  of  the  projects  we  take;  some  of 
them  we  do  not  take. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question: 
What  would  oe  the  effect,  for  instance, 
out  on  the  Columbia  River  where  the 
Government  is  in  the  process  of  buildmg 
a  series  of  dams  of  the  kind  which  have 
provided  the  greatest  and  the  lowest  cost 
hydro  system  in  the  world?  Some  of 
those  hydro  projects  are  nearing  com- 
pletion One  is  almost  90  percent  com- 
plete The  funds  that  are  being  used  are 
in  the  nature  of  loans,  because  the 
money  is  paid  back  to  the  Government 
with  3  percent  interest.  That  is  Bonne- 
vUle  power.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  on  a  project  that  is  well 
along  toward  completion,  say  80  or  90 
percent  finished? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  an- 
swered that  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  could  not  conceive  of 
any  project  that  is  90  percent  complete 
that  would  not  be  more  feasible  to  go  on 
to  completion.  But  again  I  do  not  say 
that  it  could  not  happen. 

These  questions  can  be  determined. 
The  committees  can  make  their  deter- 
minations and  recommendations.  Con- 
ceivably under  existing  law  the  President 
could  impound  money  for  these  same 
projects  and  not  spend  it,  whether  we 
sav  so  or  not. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  a  project  that  was  so  far  along 
that  the  generators  had  been  mstalled 
and  were  sUrting  to  turn  should  be 
stopped?  The  quicker  the  generators  are 
installed  and  start  to  turn,  the  .sooner 
the  money  will  come  in  and  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  at  3  percent  interest. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  .<;aid 
that  I  am  sure  that  they  would  rule 
that  if  it  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  would  not  be  economically  feas- 
ible to  postpone,  they  would  so  rule.  I 
did  not  appoint  the  members  of  that 
committee.  The  Senator  is  aware  who 

they  are.  , ,    ,. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  dis- 
continue a  project  when  such  action 
would  not  be  economically  feasible. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has 
much  more  faith  in  the  bureaucrats 
down  there  than  I  have. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  The 
President  has  the  right  at  any  time  to 
withhold  spending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  has  been 


done.  But  whatever  is  put  In  the  budget 
appropriations  are  purely  the  jireroga- 
tive  of  Congress  and  not  of  the  Presi- 
dent Generally,  the  President  accepts 
the  decision  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  ol  money.  But  would 
this  bill  direct  the  President  not  to  ac- 
cept the  will  of  Congress  on  appropna- 
tiorus?  It  would  be  a  directive,  would  it 

not'.'  „  ..  ■ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  this 
bill  is  passed  it  would  require  expendi- 
ture reductions  of  $6  billion.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  Congress,  working  together  in  the 
next  lew  months  on  the  1969  appropria- 
tions, would  esuablish  a  set  of  pnorities 
by  which  this  could  be  done.  If  we  fail 
to  do  it  then  and  only  then  the  Presi- 
dent could  move  in  and  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion. I  would  say  that  if  we  failed  to 
act  not  one  of  us  should  open  our  mouth 
and  criticize  the  President  for  his  de- 
cision We  would  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  estabUsh  these  priorities  on 
each  and  every  appropriation  bill.  We 
would  be  required  to  do  it  if  this  bill  is 

passed.  .  ,^. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  some  faith— 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  also 
has— in  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee.  who  work  hard  and  long  on 
these  projects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
year's  Appropriations  Committee  will  do 
that.  But  I  dislike  hearing  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  suggest  that  they  have 
nothing  to  .say  about  the  matter:  that 
someone  not  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  who  does  not  hear  the 
testimonv— these  are  vcr>-  complicated 
matters,  including  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items— will  tell  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  what  to  do  with 
respect  to  expenditures  before  they  even 
have  hearings  on  the  matter.  That  is 
what  bothers  me  about  this  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question.  One  section  of  this  pro- 
posal deals  with  the  reduction  of  em- 
ployees I  am  in  complete  agreement  w^th 
the  Senator  in  that  respect.  I  can  speak 
only  for  Senator  Allott  and  myself,  m 
connection  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices.  For  the  jiast  6 
years  we  have  held  employment  in  every 
department,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Space  Agencv— which  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  what  they  are  doing— cither  at 
the  same  plateau  or  reduced  it. 

I  believe  the  effect  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal would  be  to  say  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  "Let's  forget  about  you 
people  meeting  and  going  over  these 
items  one  bv  one  and  looking  at  them  and 
shaping  them  at  least  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion." and  their  work  would  go  for 
naught. 

Senator  Allott  and  I  will  commence 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  tomorrow  in  connection 
with  29  agencies,  and  the  hearings  will 
last  approximately  6  weeks.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  believe  Senator 
Allott  and  I  should  suggest  that  we 
postpone  the  hearings,  do  nothmg  about 
the  matter,  and  leave  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditures to  a  bureaucrat  downtown  in 
Public    Works — namely,    the    OfQce    of 
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Emergency  Planning — and  they  will  de- 
termine what  should  be  spent,  what 
should  not  be  spent,  and  what  the  rules 
should  be  for  the  Appropriationa  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  is  an 
independent  body. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  last  year  was  the  best 
example.  We  cut  the  budget  close  to  $7 
billion.  I  do  not  have  the  last  figure,  but 
it  was  up  to  $7  billion  toward  the  end. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will 
verify  that. 

Senator  Allott  and  I  have  constantly 
cut  the  independent  offices  below  the 
budget  request,  except  for  some  emer- 
gency cases.  I  believe  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  been  very  respon- 
sive. We  might  as  well  tell  them  not  to 
do  anything  about  it,  if  we  are  going  to 
direct  them,  in  a  bill,  as  to  what  they  can 
and  caimot  do. 

Sometimes  we  go  over  the  budget  and 
we  think  the  Budget  Bureau  was  not  wise 
In  Its  priorities.  The  Budget  Bureau  Is 
only  advisory,  ■  anyway,  to  Congress,  be- 
cause Congress  appropriates  the  money. 
They  give  us  good  advice;  they  give  us 
good  guidelines. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Ellender  might 
as  well  tell  his  900  or  1,000  witnesses  not 
to  appear  this  year  and  to  line  up  in 
front  of  a  bureaucrat's  ofQce  downtown, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  bureaucrat  would 
even  be  able  to  hear  half  the  witnesses 
In  a  year  and  determine  what  public 
works  projects  should  or  should  not  be 
included. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  this  section  of 
the  amendment. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  talking 
about  Government  employment.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  fromloelaware  that 
Senator  Allott  and  I  usually  have  a 
copy  of  Parkinson's  law\on  the^atile 
when  we  hear  these  witneSJtj,  Tmd  we 
constantly  remind  them  of  it,  so  far  as 
employment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  (Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair),  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  This  amendment 
would  not  take  authority  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  They  still  can 
make  these  decisions. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  re- 
ferred to  what  Congress  did  last  year 
in  cutting  appropriations.  I  remind  him 
that  that  resolution  called  for  a  2 -per- 
cent reduction  in  personnel,  .\nd  it  was 
hailed  throughout  the  coimtry  as  a  2- 
percent  reduction  in  personnel.  It  did 
not  work  that  way.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
in  testifying  on  this  bill  before  our  com- 
mittee, said  that  they  put  an  interpre- 
tation on  that  action  of  Congress  as 
meaning  the  equivalent  of  a  personnel 
reduction  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  they 
could  postpone  buying  a  computer  or 
furniture  and  keep  a  man  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  that,  in  effect,  they  could  even 
r^id  employees. 

What  has  happened?  Since  that  res- 
olution was  adopted  employees  have  been 
added  to  the  payroll.  They  want  to  add 
another  45,600  to  the  public  payroll  next 
year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page 


530  of  the  budget  for  1969,  containing  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
a  table  labeled  F-1,  be  printed  at  thia  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
point  in  the  Record.  follows : 

TABLE  F  1      THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-  SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  FERMANENT  EMPLOYMLNT.IN  THE  EXECUTIVE 
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As  ol June 


Agency 


1968  estimate       1969  estimate 


Increase,  1969 
—     over  1968 


Department  ol  Defense,  nuhlaiv  and  inilitaiy  assistance. 

Pest  Office  Depattinent  

Department  ol  Agticullute  - 

Oepartnentol  Commerce  (.,.. 

Department  ol  Defense.  Civil  

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development     . 
Department  ol  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice   .      .  

Department  ol  Labor 
Department  ol  Stale 

Agencv  for  International  Development 

Peace  Corps 
Departme^t   cl  Tian'portalion    .    . 
Treasury  Departmeni 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
General  Services  Admnnstialion 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Veterans'  Administration 
Other  agencies 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

The  Panama  Canal 

U  S   Information  Agency 

Miscellaneous  agencies  i 
Allowance  for  contingencies 

Total   . 


,  220,  500 

550, 600 

f5,  BOO 

26. 200 

32, 200 

105,400 

14,800 

61.100 

33,650 

9,700 

25,900 

17,600 

1,400 

57,700 

82.000 

7,150 

38.300 

32,400 

152. 100 

7,200 
4,300 
12.350 
14.950 
11,650 
33. 550 
2,400 


1.223.500 

568,  400 

86,  300 

27,000 

32,600 

108,800 

16,200 

63,  500 

34.200 

10,700 

27.000 

18,100 

1.600 

59.600 

85.500 

7.300 

39.700 

32.600 

154,000 

6.900 
4,700 
12,700 
15,000 
11,700 
35.100 
4,800 


3,000 

17,800 

500 

800 

400 

3,400 

1.400 

2,400 

550 

1,000 

100 

500 

200 

1,900 

3,500 

150 

1,400 

200 

1,900 


-300 

400 

350 

50 

50 

1,550 

2.400 


2,641,900 


2,687.500 


45.600 


1  Excludes  member-employees  ol  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
table  shows  that  in  the  1969  budget, 
while  they  are  talking  about  cutting  per- 
sonnel, the  administration  is  actually 
asking  for  45,600  extra  employees.  Every 
agency  of  the  Government  except  one, 
the  Selective  Service  System,  is  asking 
for  additional  employees.  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Justice,  Labor,  State — all  are 
asking  for  increases. 

Where  are  the  promises  of  reduction 
as  made  to  the  Congress  just  last 
December? 

I  Yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

mV.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
performing  a  very  laudable  public  ser-vice 
this  afternoon  in  bringing  the  Senate  to 
a  moment  of  truth. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  debates 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  recent  weeks 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover, 
the  dire  predictions  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  our  currency  and,  indeed,  to 
our  country  if  we  failed  to  take  that  step, 
and  the  assurances  of  the  sponsors  of 
that  legislation  that  that  was  only  the 
first  in  a  series  of  steps  which  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  save  the  dollar,  syni- 
bolic  of  the  economic  backbone  of  this 
coLmtry. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  the  first 
step.  This  was  repeated  time  and  time 
again.  *Ever>'one  who  spyoke  in  favor  of 
that  bill  said,  almost  without  exception, 
that  we  had  to  cut  expenditures,  that  we 
had  to  increase  revenues,  so  as  to  bring 
the  budget  more  nearly  in  balance. 

Great  concerns  were  expressed  over  the 
outflow  of  gold  because  we  had  an  im- 
balance in  our  payments.  I  think  most 
people  would  agree  that  even  more  seri- 
ous than  the  outflow  of  gold,  which  trig- 
gered our  removing  the  gold  cover  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  was  the  fact  that 


at  home  we  did  not  have  a  stable  fiscal 
policy  as  far  as  a  balanced  budget  was 
concerned. 

I  think  most  people  probably  would 
agree  we  cotild  continue  to  feed  out  into 
foreign  countries  more  dollars  than  we 
received  back  from  those  countries  if  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  at  home,  and  still 
not  undermine  the  confidence  foreign 
countries  would  have  in  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  has  now  arrived  this  after- 
noon. We  said  earlier  we  had  to  do  these 
other  things,  and  that  when  the  time 
came  we  would  make  the  hard,  tough 
decisions  so  that  we  might  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  be  able  to  display  that 
attitude  which  would  engender  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  foreigners.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  talk  about  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  tomorrow;  and  it  is  a  tough 
thing  when  tomorrow  comes  to  keep 
those  commitments  we  made  to  ourselves. 
I  suggest  to  Senators  that  tomorrow  is 
now  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  a  very  logical 
and. reasonable  approach.  He  is  not  say- 
ing that  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  the  Congress  itself  shall  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  determine  where 
and  what  cuts  we  shall  make,  but  he  does 
say,  as  I  understand  his  amendment,  that 
these  cuts  shall  be  made;  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  if  Members 
of  Congress  do  not  fulfill  their  duties  and 
obligations,  then  they  will  be  made  by  the 
Executive,  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  we  have  to 
do  this  afternoon,  in  order  to  keep  faith 
with  ourselves  and  foreign  coimtries,  is 
to  say  we  propose  now  to  bring  this 
budget  more  nearly  in  balance  than  it 
has  been. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  proposes 
that  we  cut  not  less  than  $6  billion  from 
the  total  expenditures  that  will  go  out 


this  coming  fiscal  year.  He  proposes 
along  with  that  cut  In  expenditures  that 
we  impose  a  tax  increase. 

In  addition  his  proposal  contains 
another  section  requiring  a  $10  bUUon 
reduction  in  fiscal  year  1969  authoriza- 
tion This  will  result  in  lowered  expendi- 
tures in  future  years.  A  tax  increase  is 
not  popular  in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  but 
I  am  going  to  support  a  tax  increase  be- 
cause even  less  popular  than  a  tax  in- 
crease in  Wyoming  is  the  inflationary  ef- 
fects that  we  are  having  on  our  dollar 

°Last  year  inflation  cost  the  average 
citizen  of  Wyoming  just  as  much  of  his 
purchasing  power  as  would  have  resulted 
had  we  added  5  percent  to  the  sales  tax 
that  we  have  in  Wyoming  now.  We  have 
a  sales  tax  of  3  percent  and  inflation  took 
just  as  much  money  out  of  our  purchas- 
ing power  as  would  have  resulted  liad  we 
added  5  percent  to  that  sales  tax. 

I  understand  that  in  Texas  inflation 
had  the  same  effect,  as  though  they  had 
increased  their  sales  tax  by  perhaps  9 
percent,  because  apparently  there  are 
fewer  items  and  services  to  which  their 
tax  applies  than  is  the  situation  in 
Wyoming. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  do  not  make 
the  hard  decision  here  today,  then  more 
than  200  miUion  Americans  will  have  to 
live  with  our  dereliction  tomorrow.  They 
will  have  to  pay  out  more  dollars  to 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  things  be- 
cause we  have  not  faced  up  to  this 
situation. 

I  hope  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  follow  through,  as 
this  amendment  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do,  to  assign  priorities,  to 
decide  what  things  are  most  important, 
to  minister  to  our  urgent  needs  first,  so 
as  to  best  serve  America. 

Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about 
this  matter.  If  this  is  not  done  this  Na- 
tion will  suffer.  We  will  have  an  even 
more  serious  fiscal  situation  than  we  had 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  removed  the 
gold  cover. 

In  order  to  see  what  can  happen  to 
America,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at 
England  and  see  what  happened  to  that 
country.  That  is  the  choice  we  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  as  quickly  as  this 
amendment  is  called  for  a  vote. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment, 
because,  as  distasteful  as  increased  taxes 
are,  and  as  impopular  as  cuts  in  spend- 
ing are,  even  more  distasteful  and 
damaging  are  the  erosionary  effects  that 
follow  inflation.  I  want  to  keep  this  coun- 
try strong  and  make  viable  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  throughout  the 
world.  They  all  depend  on  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  and  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar is  dependent  upon  this  issue  tha*  is 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  close 
with  this  statement. 

I  agree  completely  that  this  is  the 
hour  of  decision  as  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned.  It  has  been  less  than  2  weeks 
since  the  Senate  was  acting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  were 
voting  on  that  issue  in  the  Senate  I  re- 
ceived a  call  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the 


office  of  the  majority  leader.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was 
among  those  persons  who  were  to  meet 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy. 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  minority  leader,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  well  as  several 
other  Senators,  were  present  at  that 
meeting.  We  were  told  of  the  preat  dan- 
ger confronting  our  countrj-  by  the  run 
on  the  American  dollar  then  underway 
in  Europe. 

Not  onlv  did  Mr.  Martm  make  the 
statement  to  that  proup  that  the  told 
cover  would  have  to  be  removed,  but  he 
al.so  went  further  and  said.  "If  you  are 
not  poing  to  lake  additional  steps  beyond 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  you  are 
only  buying  time." 

He  ^aid  that  a  tax  increase  was  essen- 
tial and  that  the  step  had  to  be  taken, 
and  he  said  that  removing  the  gold  cover 
and  increasing  the  taxes  was  only  buy- 
ing more  time  and  that  there  was  no  use 
taking  these  steps  unless  we  were  willing 
to  take  the  third  and  hard  step  of  reduc- 
ing Government  spending. 

He  said  tliat  the  only  way  we  could 
convince  the  European  central  bankers 
that  we  in  this  country  were  going  to 
exercise  proper  fiscal  restraint  was  to 
exercise  some  real  fiscal  restraint  such 
as  cutting  back  on  new  projects  and  pet 
programs  as  well  as  raising  taxes.  He 
said: 

unless  vou  are  going  to  take  all  three 
steps  vou"  are  only  buying  time,  and  you 
will  end  up  wltk  a  chaotic  condition  and 
perhaps    ,i    recelRon. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long]  was  present  at  that  meeting.  Mr. 
Martin  mentioned  specifically  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  Mr.  Martin  was  not  getting 
into  the  position  of  passing  on  the  legis- 
lative program,  but  he  said  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  he 
could  not  discharge  his  responsibility 
unless  the  administration  and  Congress 
faced  up  to  two  things  that  must  be  done 
and  those  two  things  were  curtailing 
spending  and  raising  taxes. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  job,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  joined  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  cosponsortng  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  question 
for  partisan  politics.  It  is  not  a  question 
where   RepubUcans   can   sit   back   and 
point  the  finp;er  at  the  Democratic  Party 
and  say,  "This  is  your  responsibility. 
It  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  as  Amer- 
icans I  think  we  have  one  choice  before 
us  today  and  that  is  not  what  is  good 
for  you  or  me  as  a  candidate  or  what 
is  good  for  our  party  in  the  next  elec- 
tion- I  think  the  time  has  come  in  the 
Senate  when  each  of  us  must  ask  our- 
selves what  is  good  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  Let  us  try  to  do  what  we 
think  is  best  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent '  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  Senators  have  been  asking  when  are 
we  going  to  vote  on  the  amendment, 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  be 
wi'ling  to  limit  time  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I   was 


trying  to  get  to  a  vote.  I  did  have  on 
objection  to  a  consent  agreement,  but 
there  IS  no  objection  to  voting  now.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I  doubt 
that  I  ."=hall  have  anything  further  to 
say  I  do  not  know  wlicthcr  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  IMr.  Smatiiei!sI  has 
any  comments  tr  make.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  we  can  proceed  to  vote  in  15 
or  20  minutes  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  so  that 
I  might  make  a  brief  .statement  and  ask 
the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr,  WILLI.A.MS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  First.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  statement.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  position 
throughout  this  debate.  I  certainly  .share 
liis  belief  that  this  country  is  in  dire 
financial  and  fiscal  circumstances.  We 
must  do  something.  We  cannot  put  it  off 
any  longer.  Wc  are  face  to  face  with  what 
I  believe  could  be  a  financial  catastrophe. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act. 

The  parliamentarj-  situation  is.  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing substitute  which  would  strike  out  the 
expenditure  control  jmrts  of  the  original 
amendment.  There  would  remain,  if  his 
amendment  carries,  only  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1968— the  continuation  of  the  excise 
taxes  plus  the  10-percent  surcharge  on 
income  taxes  which  the  administration 
asked  for.  I  had  printed  yesterday  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  and  was  ready 
to  offer  it. 

I  should  now  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  this  question:  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that,  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  adopted 
there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  passing 
the  10 -percent  .surcharge? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  has  even  the  remotest  chance 
of  getting  approved  without  a  reduction 
in  spending.  I  would  say  this,  and  I  am 
speaking  first  for  myself:  I  would  not 
support  a  lax  increase,  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  know  that  there  are  any  number  of 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
feel  the  .<;amc  way.  I  think  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  administration  to  get  its 
tax  increase,  but  in  order  to  get  it  it  will 
have  to  accept  .some  control  over  spend- 
ing I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  support  a  tax  increase  with- 
out a  bona  fide  reduction  in  spending. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Generally  .<=peaking, 
it  is  the  view;  is  it  not.  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  unless  it 
is  coupled  with  expenditure  control? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Is  that  not  also  gen- 
erally the  view,  as  the  Senator  reads  it. 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House?  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  am  confident  that  even  if  the 
Senate  voted  the  10-percent  tax  increase 
alone,  the  House  would  scarcely  look  at 
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it.  They,  too,  are  insisting  on  cuts  In 
spending.  ^    ^. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  further 
fact  that  when  this  particular  10-percent 
surtax  was  offered  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, it  only  got  five  votes  while  12 
votes  were  against  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  who  offered  the 
amendment  now  pending,  voted  against 
the  10-percent  tax  increase? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said  that 
he  is  against  either  expenditure  reduc- 
tion or  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  has  certainly 
been  frank  and  fair  throughout;  has  he 

not?  ^  r, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  been  very  clear 
as  to  his  position. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted  and  all  the 
expenditure- control  part  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  substitute  is  knocked 
out  so  that  only  the  tax  increase  part 
remains,  there  will  be  very  little  chance 
to  get  it  adopted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  If  the  Long  amendment  should 
carry,  and  thereby  cancel  the  expenditure 
reductions,  I  shall  ask  for  a  withdrawal 
of  the  amendment  which  carries  the  tax 
increase,  because  I  would  not  support  it 
myself. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  anyone  desires  to  bring  about  any  sort 
of  expenditure  control  and  a  tax  in- 
ctease  because  he  thinks  we  are  in  a 
serious  fiscal  situation,  he  had  better  do 
it  now  since  he  will  more  than  likely  have 
no  chance  whatever  to  do  anything  about 
it  later? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  This  may  very  well  be  the  last 
chance.  Let  us  face  it.  If  they  want  to 
wait  for  the  House  to  act  first,  by  the 
time  we  get  it,  with  the  hearings,  and  so 
forth,  it  will  be  June  or  July.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  if  Congress  will  not  face 
the  question  of  a  tax  increase  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  it  will  be  any  more 
courageous  6  weeks  before  the  national 
conventions  of  the  two  respective  parties? 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  chance  in  the 
world  for  actions  at  such  a  later  date. 
I  think  we  are  answering  the  question 
today  as  to  what  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  do.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  may  happen  if  the  message  goes  out 
to  the  world  that  Congress  has  flatly  re- 
jected the  question  of  either  cutting  ex- 
penses or  raising  taxes.  I  think  such  a 
decision  would  be  disastrous.  I  hope  that 
those  who  would  take  that  position — and 
I  respect  their  position — will  be  ready  to 
stand  up  and  give  an  explanation  next 
week  or  the  week  after  when  they  see 
what  happens  following  the  opening  of 
the  gold  market  in  London  next  week. 
Once  it  goes  out  to  the  world  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  together 
have  refused  to  cooperate  we  can  have 
a  real  dollar  crisis. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  seen  fit  to  support  the 
expenditure  reductions  being  proposed 


here  today,  but  I  still  have  confidence 
that  the  Senate  will  make  the  right  de- 
cision when  it  votes  upon  this  question. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  opposed  to  any  sem- 
blance of  an  expenditure  reduction.  All  it 
wants  to  do  is  to  raise  taxes.  I  quote  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  who  said 
that  increasing  taxes  with  no  control 
over  spending  would  be  accomplishing 
nothing  except  the  buying  of  a  little 
more  time  before  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  I  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster  I,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[No.  78  Leg.] 

YEAS — 33 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hill 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Montoya 

Clark 

Inouye 

Morse 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Moss 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Ervin 

Long,  La 

Williams,  N.J 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

NAYS— 56 

Young,  Otilo 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Allott 

Boggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Baker 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Caclson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Case 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Church 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smathera 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Spong 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Fannin 

Miller 

Symington 

Fong 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Mundt 

Tower 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Tydlngs 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Williams.  Del. 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hatfield 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Kennedy. 

Mass.  McCarthy 

Rlblcotr 

Kennedy. 

N.Y.   Pastore 

Talmadge 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  to  the  substitute  amendment 
of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
Smathers  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Strike  out  section  13,  beginning  on  page 
27,  line  1.  through  page  35,  line  2,  as 
follows: 

SEC.  13.  IMPOSITION  OP  TAX  SURCHARGE 

(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  determination  of  tax  liability)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  V — Tax  Surcharge 

"Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge. 

"SEC.   51.  TAX  surcharge. 

"(a)  Imposition  OF  Tax. — 

"(1)  Calendar  year  taxpaters. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b ) , 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of 
every  person  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  cal- 
endar year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the 
adjusted  tax  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)) 
for  the  taxable  year  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Percent 

'  Calendar  year 

Individuals         Corporations 

1968 - 

1969 - 

7.5                     10.0 
5.0                      5.0 

"(2)  FISCAL  TEAR  TAXPAYERS. — In  addition 
to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter 
and  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  sxucharge  and  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1969,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  person  whose 
taxable  year  is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
a  tax  equal  to — 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  surcharge  and  before  July  1,  1969,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 


"(3)     ErFECnVE     DATE     DETINED.— For     pUT- 

poses  of  paragraph  (2),  the  -effective  date  of 
the  stircharge'  means — 

"(A)   January  1.  1968.  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 

^"ts^'A^l  1.  1968.  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

•lb)     EXEMPTIONS    AND    LIM^^.^TIONS.— 

■1      EXEMPTIONS.— subsection    (at     shaU 
not  apply  If  the  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable 
vpar  does  not  exceed — 
'   ^'.-U    $290.  in   the  case   of   a   Joint  return 

of  a  husband  and  wife  "^tl"  ««'="°';'^S-il 

"(B)    $220.   in  "the   case   of   an   individual 

who  is  a  head  of  household  to  whom  section 

^'??;cr»145:  in  the  case  Of  any  other  indi- 
vldual   (Other  than  an  estate  of  trust). 

■■(2)  LiMTTATioNS.-The  lax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  greater  than- 

■■IA\  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  a 
husband  and  Wife  under  section  6013.  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  tax  which  would 
bf  impost  by  subsection  (a,  If  the  tax  w«e 
impost  on  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  tax 

'""("IHame'case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a 
head  of  a  household  to  whom  section  (1)  ( b) 
applies,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  tax 
Which  would  be  imposed  "y  subsection  (a.  if 
the  tax  were  imposed  on  the  amount  of  the 
adlusted  tax  in  excess  of  $220,  and 

••^Vln  the  case  of  any  other  Individual 
(Other  than  an  estate  or  trust),  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  tax  which  would  be  m- 
pSsed  by  subsection  (a)  if  the  tax  were  Im- 
p^ed  on  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  tax  in 

'"■■^."Id'.'usted  tax  DE«NED.-Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a  taxable 
year  means  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  such  taxable  year,  determined  without 

""^■m  ^taxes  imposed  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 871(a) ,  and  section  881;  and 

■■(2)  any  increases  in  tax  under  section  47 
(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of 
lotion  38  property)  or  section  614(ci  (4)  (Cl 
(^?itrng  W  incre^ase  in  tax  for  deductions 
under  section  615(a)  prior  to  aggregation) , 
and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amou^of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
aWe  under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  If  no  tax  were  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  taxable  year. 

••(d)    AuTHORrrY   TO    prescribe    Nevv    Op- 
tional Tax  TABLES.-The  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate may  prescribe  regulations  setting  forth 
Sfl^    optional    tax    tables    for    calendar 
years  1968  and  1969  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  composite  rates  incorporating  the  rate  at 
which  tax  is  imposed  by  this  section.  The 
composite     rates    so    determined     may     be 
rounded    to    the    nearest    whole    percentage 
^int  and  the  tax  tables  ^°/f^"7,'";<l,"?f,^ 
be  rounded  to  the  nearst  whole  dollar.  If  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  subsection,  then  not- 
withstending  section  144(a),  In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  (whose  taxable  year  is  the  calendar 
year)   to  whom  a  credit  is  allowable  for  1968 
or  1969  under  section  37,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion may  be  elected  for  such  year  regardless 
of  whether  the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  3. 

•■(e)  Estimated  Tax.— For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declarations  and  payment  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  due  more  than  45  days  (15 
days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  section  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  11  or 
1201(a)  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated  as 
a  tax  Imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201(a) 
or  subchapter  L; 

"(2)  the  term  'tax  shown  on  the  return  of 
the  individual  for  the  preceding  Uxable  year , 


as  used  m  section  6654(d)  (1),  and  the  term 
■tax  shown  on  the  return  of  the  corporation 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year  as  "^ J^ 
section  6655(d)  (1) ,  shall  ""e^  the  t^ which 
would  have  been  shown  on  such  return  if  tax 
had  been  imposed  by  this  secUon  for  such 
precedmg  taxable  year  at  the  rat«  applicable 
to  the  current  taxable  year. 

■If)   Withholding  on  Wages.— In  the  case 

Of  wages  paid  after  the  lOti^/.^y/^^^d- 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Ad 
ju.tment  Act  of  1968.  and  before  July  1^  1969 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  secUon  3402  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  secretary  or  his  delegate  in 
l;eu  of  the  tables  set  forth  in  section  3402(a) 

"""■■Tsl  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
porations AND  dividends  ON  CERTAI.V  PRE- 
FERRED Stock.— In  computing,  for  a  taxable 
year  of  a  corporation,  the  fraction  described 

'°~1)  section  244(a)  (2).  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on  the 
preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility. 

■•(2)  section  247(a)  (2).  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
bv  a  public  utility,  or  . 

■■(3)  section  922(2).  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations, 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which  tax  is 
imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year.  , 

•■(h)  SPECIAL  RULE.- -For  purposes  of  this 
title,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  section,  to  the  extent  the  tax  imposed 
bv  this  section  is  attributable  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) to  a  tax  imposed  by  another  section  of 
this  chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Impoised  by  such  other  section. 

•■(i)  Shareholders  of  Regulated  Invest- 
ment COMPANIES.— In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  852(h) 
(3)  (D)  (ill  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  de- 
scribed in  section  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (ill) .  the  per- 
centages set  forth  therein  shall  be  adjusted 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the  rate  at 
which  tax  is  imposed  under  subsection  (a), 
(b)  Section  963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of 
minimum  distributions  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions) is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■•(1)    Taxable  years  beginning  in  i963  and 

TAXABLE     YEARS     ENTIRELY      WITHIN     THE     .SUR- 
CHARGE PERIOD. — ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(3)    Taxable  years  beginning  after   1964 

(EXCEPT    TAXABLE    YEARS    WHICH     INCLUDE    ANY 
PART  OF  THE  StWCHARGE   PERIOD).—",   and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  table  in  para- 
graph (3)  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  the  surcharge 
period  and  ending  within  the  surcharge 
period  and  ending  after  the  close  of  the  sur- 
charge period,  the  required  minimum  dis- 
tribution shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 

sum  of —  J,  .  • 

■■(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  distri- 
bution which  would  be  required  If  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  were  applicable  to 
the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 
m  such  taxable  year  which  are  within  the 
surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  days  in  such  taxable  year,  plus 

•■(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  distri- 
bution which  would  be  required  If  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 


in  such  taxable  year  which  are  not  within 
the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'sur- 
charge period'  means  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1.  1968.  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1969."  ^  ^     . 

(C)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  oi 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  V.  Tax  surcharge." 

( d  )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

^'Tu  'n^far  as  they  relate  to  Individuals, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31.  1968.  and  beginning  before  July  1. 

( 2 ')  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  alter 
December  31.  1967.  and  beginning  before 
julv  1.  1969. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  delete  the  provision 
for  the  .surtax  or  surcharge  which  is  in 
the  Williams-Sniathers  amendment,  u 
would  leave  the  provision  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  spending  but  would  eUminaie 
from  the  bill  the  lO-iiercent  surtax  on 
personal  and  corporate  income. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  Senate  to  act  at  this  time  to  add 
a  'surtax  to  the  pending  excise  tax  bili. 
Since  1933,  the  principal  economic  pur- 
pose ot  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  lo 
"et  our  economy  moving.  Presidents  and 
Congresses  have  dedicated  the  Feder?! 
Government  to  the  fullest  possible  ein- 
tiloyment  and  economic  growth  consisi- 
ent  with  reasonable  price  .stability.  In- 
deed in  1945.  Congress  enacted  the  em- 
ployment Act  of  that  year,  an  act  which 
committed  the  Government  to  exacts 
that  purpose. 

The  certain  waste,  all  of  us  recognized, 
was  the  waste  of  idle  resources  and 
especially  idle  men  and  women  seeking 
work  but  unable  to  find  it. 

And  following  behind  this  waste  was 
the  loss  from  the  idleness  of  productive 
resources— factories  and  trains  and  ships 
and  trucks— rusting  in  sterile  idleness. 

This  kind  of  waste  of  resources,  espe- 
ciallv  human  resources,  can  never  be 
recovered.  Once  lost,  it  is  lost  forever 
This  Government  is  committed  by  law  to 
do  .^11  it  can  to  achieve  economic  growth 
and  high-level  employment. 

BUI  this  vear,  Mr.  President,  the  battle 
has  been  turned  around.  The  pilch  is  to 
slow  down,  and  it  comes  after  a  year  m 
which  real  prowth  slowed  down  to  2  j 
percent  last  year.  That  2'2-perccnt 
growth  is  far  below  the  4  > -percent  level 
that  we  need  to  keep  our  resources  fully 
utilized. 

Last  year  was  a  poor  economic  year  lor 
the  United  States,  not  because  our  econ- 
omy was  rushing  ahead,  out  of  control: 
quite  the  contrary,  1967  was  a  poor  year 
because  we  produced  too  little. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
rightly  proud  of  its  landmark  study  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  economy.  This  study, 
made  in  1959.  is  probably  the  most  com- 
petent made  anywhere  of  the  economic 
progress  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
experts  tell  me  that  last  year  the  Soviet 
economy— correcting  for  the  propaganda 
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and  exaggerations  we  can  predict  from 
the  Communists — grew  by  6  percent.  Of 
course  the  Soviet  economy  is  far  smaller 
than  ours.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  economy. 

But  even  allowing  for  its  smaller  size, 
the  Soviet  economy  in  real  terms  grew 
faster— absolutely  faster— than  this 
economy  of  ours. 

And  yet  in  a  year  in  which  our  indus- 
trial capacity  is  about  15  percent  idle, 
we  are  told  we  must  produce  even  less. 
We  must  increase  the  idleness  even  more. 
We  must  grow  more  slowly. 

Why? 

There  is  a  single,  stark,  and  overriding 
reason  for  the  cry  to  shove  on  the 
brakes— inflation.  Prices,  including  the 
price  of  money,  have  started  to  rise  at  an 
unacceptable  rate. 

The  simple  assumption  is  that  prices 
are  rising  because  the  demand  in  the 
economy  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
economy's  resources  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. Fiscal  restraint  and  specifically  a 
general  tax -increase  is  called  for  as  the 
right  medicine  to  excise  this  surfeit  of 
demand  from  the  economy. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  surtax  proposal. 

ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  T.^X  HIKE 

Of  course  there  is  some  merit  in  this 
view.  But  what  troubles  this  Senator  is 
that  the  proposed  tax  increase  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  swiftest  or  the  surest  way 
to  slow  down  inflation.  It  may  seriously 
increase  unemployment.  It  could  slow, 
stall,  even  end  the  7  years  of  national 
economic  growth.  And  in  the  process  it 
might  not  even  significantly  slow  the  rise 
in  prices. 

Shadows  of  a  decade  ago  haunt  the 
proposal:  In  1957  with  unemployment  at 
4.4  percent  and  prices  rising  by  3.5  per- 
cent, the  Government  followed  a  re- 
strained fiscal  policy.  The  next  year  un- 
employment rose  to  nearly  7  percent  and 
prices  still  rose  .it  close  to  3  percent. 

How  much  must  the  economy  slow 
down?  How  cruelly  high  must  unem- 
ployment rise  to  stem  inflation  by  purely 
fiscal  measures? 

TAX    HIKE    WILL    NOT    DO   THE    JOB 

Although  repeatedly  challenged  to  do 
so,  none  of  the  many  witnesses  including 
all  the  administration  experts  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  recent  years  has  indicated  how 
a  tax  increase  could  promptly  moderate 
the  present  inflation. 

The  prime  element  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  food.  Would  this  tax  increase  re- 
duce the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food?  Of 
course  not.  It  will  not  even  reduce  the 
demand  for  food.  Those  in  tax  brackets 
that  might  curtail  their  diets  because  of 
this  tax  increase  are  exempted  from  the 
tax.  Others  are  hardly  going  to  cut  back 
food  purchases  because  of  this  tax  in- 
crease. 

Will  it  reduce  the  cost  of  housing? 
Housing  is  the  second  large  item  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Will  the  tax  increase  cut 
the  demand  for  housing,  for  new  homes? 
Of  course  not.  Exactly  the  opposite.  We 
are  assured  that  a  principal  reason  for 
this  proposal  is  to  ease  the  mortgage 
market  so  that  the  need  for  housing  can 
become  effective  demand,  and  housing 
production  can  soar.  Without  this  tax 


increase  we  are  told  housing  may  be- 
come depressed. 

Will  the  tax  increase  slow  down  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  automobiles?  It  may 
reduce  the  demand  but  the  price  of 
autos  went  up  last  year  in  .spite  of  vast 
and  increa-sed  productive  capacity  and 
productivity  and  in  .spite  of  inadequate 
demand.  This  Nation's  mighty  auto  in- 
dustry could  increa.se  auto  production 
immensely  without  any  cost  pressure  en 
facilities  that  would  raise  prices. 

Will  the  tax  liike  cut  the  price  of 
appliances — refriserators,  toasters,  TV 
sets?  Of  course  not.  These  are  in  roughly 
the  same  position  as  autos — capacity 
availability  yreat  and  growing,  effect  of 
demand  increases,  a  reduction  of  cost. 

Will  it  reduce  the  rise  in  price  for  the 
fastest  rising  element  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing— medical  services?  Once  again,  ob- 
viously not.  The  demand  so  far  outpaces 
supply  in  this  area  for  nurses,  doctors, 
hospital  facilities  that  no  diminution  in 
demand — certainly  not  one  this  modest — 
will  permit  demand  and  supply  forces  to 
come  into  balance  in  the  near  future. 

What  prices  will  be  moderated  by  the 
tax  increase?  I  challenge  any  Senator  to 
name  one.  We  could  not  find  any  expert 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  who 
could  do  so. 

WRONG  TIME  FOR  THE   INCREASE 

But  what  makes  this  tax  increase  espe- 
cially suspect  is  its  timing. 

Most  economists  concede  that  while 
the  economy  may  be  buoyant  in  the  first 
half  of  1968,  it  will  be  much  less  so  in 
the  last  half.  And  with  good  reason.  For- 
ward buying  for  steel  is  a  clear  and  sig- 
nificant element  in  the  economy's  cur- 
rent buoyancy.  That  highly  stimulating 
element  will  work  in  reverse  after  July 
1.  Either  there  will  be  a  stsel  strike  that 
will  certainly  slow  the  economy  and  seri- 
ously. Or  there  will  not  be  a  strike  and 
steel  buying  will  slow  to  a  trickle  for 
months  while  the  heavy  inventory  stocks 
are  worked  off. 

There  has  been  no  economic  analysis 
of  the  timing  effect  of  the  tax  increase 
even  after  it  goes  into  effect,  although 
we  know  that  the  effect  of  the  tax  in- 
crease in  reducing  consumer  spending 
is  sure  to  be  both  partial  and  gradual. 
And  timing  is  of  the  essence  in  curtailing 
the  current  inflation.  The  need  is  to  stop 
the  rise  in  prices  now.  not  at  some  later 
date  when  all  may  agree  the  economy  is 
receding. 

Some  part  of  the  tax  increase  will 
effect  not  a  reduction  in  spending  but  a 
reduction  in  saving,  even  if  the  taxpayers 
maintain  their  present  rate  of  saving 
after  taxes  are  increased. 

Mr.  President,  wiiile  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee agreed  without  exception  that  the 
economy  would  slow  down  after  July  1, 
most  witnesses  were  unwilling  to  give 
specific  forecasts  on  just  how  fast  the 
economy  would  grow  after  that  date. 

However,  Mr.  James  O'Leary,  the  ex- 
cellent economist  from  the  Edie  Co.,  did 
make  a  specific  prediction  based  on  his 
competent  and  careful  study  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  O'Leary  predicted  that  without  a 
surtax— and  I  stress  'without  a  sur- 
tax"— on  the  assumption  that  the  Con- 


gress does  not  pass  a  surtax  and  on  the 
further  assumption  that  the  budget  re- 
mains at  about  the  level  the  President 
requested  last  June— that  on  these  as- 
sumptions the  economy  would  slow  down 
in  the  latter  half  of  1968  to  an  annual 
rate  of  growth  of  only  2 '2  percent.  The 
action  the  Senate  took  a  few  moments 
ago  would  cut  the  budget  by  $10  billion 
for  appropriations,  $6  billion  for  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  President,  a  2 '--percent  growth 
rate  would  be  much  too  slow,  much  too 
stagnant  for  any  economist  I  know.  I  do 
not  know  any  economist,  in  or  out  of 
government,  who  says  this  economy  can 
keep  its  resources  occupied  with  a  growth 
that  small.  A  2'2-Percent  growth  means 
increased  unemployment.  It  means  very 
serious  business  problems.  And,  once 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  ttress  that  this  is 
without  a  surtax.  With  a  surtax,  unem- 
ployment would  really  soar. 

SURTAX    AGGRAVATES    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  riots  and  disorder  in  our 
cities  next  summer.  Senators  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  Kerner  report  to  discover 
that  a  principal  reason  for  the  riots  in 
many  areas  was  idleness  and  economic 
despair  because  of  unemployment. 

This  surtax  will  begin  to  have  its  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  next  summer  at 
precisely  the  time  when  disorder  is  most 
threatening.  It  will  be  at  this  time  that 
the  surtax  will  begin  to  slow  down  the 
economy  and  to  reduce  employment.  In- 
deed, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  told  me  in  a  letter  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  in  his  best  judgment 
the  surtax  would  reduce  employment  at 
the  annual  rate  of  300,000  jobs  a  year. 
I  think  he  tmderestimated  it  and  that 
it  would  reduce  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  contri- 
bution is  this  to  stability  in  our  cities 
this  summer?  Do  the  unemployed  idle 
need  less  jobs  and  less  opportunity  or 
more  job  and  more  opportunity?  Clearly 
the  surtax  would  reduce  their  chances  of 
securing  gainful  employment.  The  ghetto 
residents  are  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the 
first  to  be  fired.  They  are  right  on  the 
margin  of  unemployment  where  they  are 
most  vulnerable  to  an  economic  slow- 
down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  is 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  tax  increase  at 
this  time,  or  is  he  merely  opposed  to 
the  surtax? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  favor  the  ex- 
cise tax  that  is  contained  in  the  pending 
bill.  I  favor  the  speedup  in  the  collec- 
tion of  corporate  income  taxes.  I  voted 
against  the  Long  amendment.  In  doing 
so  I  supported  the  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  spending  cut — 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is  ex- 
pert in  this  matter — can  be  reversed 
rather  reaaily.  It  is  no  trick  for  us  to 
restore  spending.  That  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  do.  But  for  us  to  repeal  a  tax  is 
about  the  hardest  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  and  telephones  is  not  an 
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increase  In  taxes.  It  Is  a  continuation  of 
present  rates. 

I  was  fascinated  and  almost  awed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator's  statement, 
which  Is  a  recitation  of  what  economists 
say  about  the  economy  and  how  to  make 
it  go  and  how  to  slow  it  down,  and  so 

forth.  ^      ^^ 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation  is  to  collect  revenue  to 
pay  the  bills  of  the  Government.  My 
question  is  this:  What  moral  right  does 
this  generation  have  to  charge  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  Government  to  future  gen- 
erations? ^    ^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  I  agree  with  his 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  should 
do  our  best  to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  must  have  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  economic  assump- 
tions to  determine  whether  or  not  a  tax 
increase  will  in  fact  increase  revenues.  I 
cannot  find  an  economist  who  does  not 
argue  that  the  1964  tax  reduction  actu- 
ally increased  revenues.  Tax  rates  went 
down,  the  economy  prospered,  incomes 
went  up,  jobs  increased,  and  the  result 
was  that  revenues  increased. 

If  this  is  true,  it  certainly  is  possible 
that  an  economic  slowdown,  in  which 
jobs  are  lost  and  income  drops,  even  with 
a  surtax,  even  with  a  higher  rate,  could 
produce  less  revenue.  This  is  not  a  wild 
notion.  Fortune  magazine  took  the  same 
position  in  a  recent  issue,  in  forecasting 
for  the  future.  They  said  it  may  be  that 
by  tax  measures  the  Government  cannot 
reduce  the  deficit.  That  is  somethin.g  to 
which  thought  must  be  given. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Within  certain  limits 
that  is  true;  but,  of  course,  we  could  not 
abolish  all  our  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  And  the  Senator 
is  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  believe  that  this 
stands  out  as  a  fact:  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century — quite  a  little 
more— we  have  had  political  leaders  who 
have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Government,  have  enlarged  its  obliga- 
tions, have  brought  in  new  programs, 
have  made  more  commitm.ents  to  our 
owm  people  and  more  commitments  to 
people  abroad,  and  have  never  been  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them.  If  the  various  pro- 
grams that  have  been  ushered  in  from 
the  time  we  departed  from  government 
merely  as  government,  up  to  its  big  op- 
eration at  the  present  time,  were  so  fine 
and  wonderful  for  our  economy,  why  can 
they  not  be  paid  for  currently? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  voted,  as 
he  voted,  against  the  last  amendment, 
which  was  a  position  of  favoring  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending.  I  believe  that  was  a 
responsible  vote  and  a  necessary  vote. 
But  at  the  present  time,  under  present 
conditions,  I  believe  that  is  about  as  far 
as  we  should  go.  Economically,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  exerting  fiscal 
policy  for  cutting  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations. If  we  add  to  that  a  $10  bil- 
lion surtax  and  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  increased  the 
rediscount  rate  to  5  percent,  and  will 
likely  have  to  increase  it  again  because 
of  the  international  situation,  these 
measures  in   the   aggregate,   taken  to- 


gether, will  be  an  economic  mistake.  We 
could  very  well  have  a  recession. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  economists  have  a 
very  great  and  awesome  burden  on  their 
shoulders,  because  if  we  legislate  accord- 
ing to  their  predictions  and  what  they 
want  to  bring  about,  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  will  never  be  balanced.  It 
was  never  planned  to  be,  because  it  is 
based  upon    ■don't;  do  it  now."  And  the 
same  economists  will  freely  advocate  in- 
creased spending.  „     ,.       , 
The  Senator  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
repealing  a  tax.  I  agree  with  him.  But  I 
believe   it  is  more   difficult  to   .stop   an 
txpenditure  once  it  has  started.  If  we 
vote  for  a  program  which  takes  care  of 
a  few  localities,  other  localities  will  want 
it.  We  have  to  treat  people  equally,  and 
the  program  is  enlarged  as  it  goes  on. 
The  stopping  of  an  expenditure  is  much 
more  difficult,  I  believe,  than  the  repeal- 
ing of  a  tax.  , 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Sf-nator.  That  is  why  I  take  the  position 
I  take,  that  we  should  cut  spending  now, 
which  we  can  restore  easily,  but  we 
should  not  impose  a  tax  which  will  be 
very  hard  to  repeal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  experts  who  can 
point  out  a  tax  that  was  repealed  before 
its  expiration  date.  .Almost  all  taxes,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  go  on  and  on.  Once 
they  are  enacted,  they  are  likely  to 
remain  in  effect  almost  forever. 

Mr  CURTIS.  They  do  not  grow  as  fast 
as  the  spending.  Taxes  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  spend- 
ing to  reduce  the  spending. 

We  talk  about  armchair  generals  run- 
iiinglhe  war.  Well,  we  have  armchair 
generals  who  believe  in  a  managed  econ- 
omy. They  want  to  advise  pushing  this 
lever  applying  this  brake,  or  doing  this 
or  that.  So  long  as  we  follow  them,  we 
will  never  get  the  budget  balanced. 

But  the  moral  question  remains :  Why 
.should  the  youngsters  who  are  now  10 
years  of  age  have  to  pay  for  the  Govern- 
ment services  provided  in  1968?  Every 
time  we  increase  the  national  debt  by 
SI  billion,  the  future  generations  have  to 
pay  approximately  S45  million  or  S46 
million  of  interest  each  year  thereafter, 
until  time  runneth  not.  unless  somebody 
rises  and  reduces  the  debt  by  a  billion 
dollars.  .  ^      , 

I  am  looking  for  an  economist  who 
starts  out  accepting  the  moral  premise 
that  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  cliarge  the  cost 
of  government  to  little  children  as  it  is 
to  charge  the  grocery  bill  or  the  milk  bill 
to  the  little  children  who  are  going  to 
have  to  cari-y  the  burden  a  few  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  v,  ith  the  Sen- 
ator, except  that,  once  again,  I  say  that 
we  do  not  have  any  real  assurance  that 
this  tax  increase  will  increase  revenues. 
We  wish  we  had  that  assurance.  We  must 
rely  on  our  own  judgment.  It  may  be  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  assumes  that 
if  this  tax  increase  goes  into  effect,  reve- 
nues will  increase:  and  many  economists 
agree  with  that  position.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  beUeve  that  it  probably  would  increase 
revenues  a  little,  very  little.  I  believe  that 
within  a  period  of  a  year  or  so  it  would 
have  such  a  seriously  retarding  effect — or 
could   have— on   the   economy   that   it 


might  reduce  Federal  revenues,  aggra- 
vate the  deficit,  seriously  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  be  a  serious  mistake. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  justify  the  charging  of 
your  grocery  bill  or  your  milk  bill  to  your 
grandchildren  as  it  is  your  Government 
bill,  and  that  is  what  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  CURTIS.  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  .As  I  under.stand  the 
Senators  proixjsal.  it  is  simply  that  the 
surtax  provision  of  this  bill  thall  not  be 
applicable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  there  are  many  arguments  for 
that.  One  argument,  which  the  Senator 
has  not  given,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  familiar,  is  that  that  is 
not  the  bu-siness  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  under 
present  circumstances:  that  while  we 
liave  every  right  to  con.sider  it.  if  the 
Constitution  is  clear  on  anything  it  is 
that  major  tax  legislation  should  origi- 
nate in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  When 
we  act  without  their  advice,  without  their 
consideration.  I  believe  we  are  acting  un- 
wi.sely,  even  if  there  were  not  that  consti- 
tutional provision. 

In  addition,  we  are  acting  in  a  way 
that  is  likely  to  insult  the  members  of 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  and  I 
would  not  blame  them  lor  feeling 
insulted. 

Mr.  H'ARTKE.  In  nddition.  much  po- 
litical comment  is  being  made  about  this 
^ill.  and  many  people  are  having  political 
fun  with  it. 

It  is  a  political  potpourri,  but  would 
nOL  accomplish  anything.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing anyone  to  share  that  view. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  has  gone  into  this 
matter  in  great  depth  and  he  lias  had  a 
consistent  policy.  I  understand  he  is  say- 
ing with  respect  to  the  surtax  that  first, 
it  is  no  assurance  it  will  raise  additional 
revenues-  second,  it  could  slow  down  the 
economy,  which  is  not  moving  too  fast: 
third  the  slowdown  v,-ould  appear  ann 
every  economist  agrees  that  a  slowdown 
is  inevitable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  sums  it  up  very  well. 

Mr   HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
lAt  this  po'nl.  Mr.  McIntyre  as.sumed 
tlie  chair.  I 

Mr.   SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,   will 

the  Senator :.  icld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  \nsh  to  say  that  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  my  friend  from  Wis- 
con.-5in.  who  iS  chairman  of  the  Jonit 
Economic  Committee. 

However.  I  do  not  think  I  can  let  stand 
unchaiicnged  the  view  tliat  we  have  no 
constitutional  bacis  for  proposing  this 
amendment.  I  ?m  sure  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Constitution  provide^- 
that  the  Senate  has  authority  to  amend 
revenue  legislation  and  that  in  fact  we 
frequently  do  amend  a  tax  bill  to  add  a 
provision  which  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  My  position  is  that  we  can 
properly  consider  amendments,  even  sig- 
nificant amendments,  but  when  you  have 
"the"  major  tax  legislation  of  1968,  or 
any  recent  year — the  surtax  is  certainly 
an  important  one — under  those  circum- 
stances. Congress  should  refer  it  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  orig- 
inates such  legislation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  had  ample  time  to  consider 
this  surtax?  It  was  presented  over  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  had  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  consider  it.  There  are  indications  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  very  well  take  another 
look  at  it. 

At  any  rate,  to  put  it  on  a  bill  which 
has  a  deadline — and  I  understand  this 
legislation  must  be  passed  by  April  1 — 
I  think  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
constitutional  authority. 

Mi-.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  statefor  the  record  that  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urj' — I  shall  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record  later — in  which  he  states  that  it 
is  his  position  that  if  this  legislation 
were  held  up  in  conference  with  the 
House  beyond  April  1 ,  he  would  have  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  notify  every- 
one concerned  that  the  excise  tax  would 
be  made  retroactive  to  April  1.  We  could 
debate  this  matter  for  3  or  4  additional 
days  without  great  harm  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  consistently  that  an  expenditure 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  tax  in- 
crease. In  my  view  it  would  serve  a  much 
quicker  and  better  purpose.  However,  his 
view  has  been  that  a  spending  reduction 
would  accomplish  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish. 

Since  the  Senate  acted  to  reject  the 
•  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
delete  the  spending  restriction — with  a 
SIO  billion  reduction  in  appropriation 
and  now  pass  on  top  of  this  a  SIO  billion 
surtax — it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rriv- 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  twice 
as  much  as  he  asked  for.  I  know  that 
later  he  had  a  different  view. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  all  candor,  I  think 
we  stated  yesterday  that  this  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
have  sponsored,  and  v.hich  has  now  been 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  not  pa.ssed  yet. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  has  not  passed  yet 
but  it  looks  like  it  is  on  the  way.  It  may 
be  a  little  too  restrictive  as  far  as  ex- 
penditure cuts  are  concerned  in  the  view 
of  the  administration.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion they  would  prefer  a  little  lower 
limitation,  perhaps  a  S5  billion  expendi- 
ture limitation  rather  than  a  $6  billion 
limitation. 

I  now  have  before  me  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-j-  I  referred 
to  earlier,  which  reads  as  follows: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
administrative  consequences  of  delay  in  the 
passage  oX  H-R.  15414,  the  bill  extending  the 
e.xpiratlon  date  for  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones  beyond  .'^pril  1.  I  do 
not    see    any    adverse    administrative    con- 


sequences from  a  delay  beyond  April  1  In  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Both  the  House  bill 
and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  malte  the  extension  of 
these  taxes  effective  as  of  April  1. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  ad\ise 
the  taxpayers  Involved  of  this  effective  date 
so  that  they  can  continue  their  operations  on 
the  basis  of  the  expected  extension  of  these 
taxes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ad- 
vised me  that  such  an  announcement,  made 
this  week,  will  assure  orderly  continuance 
of  these  taxes  pending  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  In  effect, 
that  would  be  a  retroactive  excise  tax. 
Would  that  not  be  a  retroactive  excise 
tax? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  you  are  going  to 
make  taxes  retroactive  to  a  certain  date, 
that  is  a  retroactive  tax. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  are  continuing  a  tax.  It  is  7 
percent  today  and  it  is  going  to  be  7  per- 
cent next  week.  That  is  a  continuation, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  we  do  not  pass  it  by 
April  1,  the  law  would  lapse,  the  tax 
would  drop,  and  then  if  it  was  increased 
would  apply  retroactively. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  should  try  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  by  midnight  on  April  1. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >-leld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economics  Commit- 
tee and  a  very  fine  and  outstanding  mem- 
ber. The  Senator  has  a  very  different 
view  on  this  matter  than  I,  but  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  as  persistent  in  his  insistence 
that  the  economy  cannot  stand  a  tax  in- 
crease as  I  have  been  insistent  that  it 
can  and  must  have  a  tax  increase.  It  Is 
my  corsidered  judgment  that  it  would 
restore  confidence  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  business  community,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  world  banking  community. 

We  can  run  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  as  sensibly  as  the  ordinary  fam- 
ily. We  are  a  collection  of  50  to  60  mil- 
lion families.  \Vc  arc  totally  and  utterly 
irresponsible  to  ."^pend  as  we  are  spend- 
ing; billions  of  dollars  more  than  we  take 
in. 

I  have  heard  my  distin.:^uished  friend 
say  many  times  that  the  economy  can- 
not sustain  this  because  there  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  economy. 

As  a  businessman  and  as  a  Senator, 
I  have  seen  evidence  of  strength  in  our 
economy.  Employment  is  maintained  at 
a  high  level,  productivity  has  come  up, 
and  the  press  national  product  has  in- 
creased, as  the  pump  priming  of  deficit 
spending  has  increased. 

We  can  spend  more  than  we  take  in 
until  we  reach  the  point  when  the  world 
has  lost  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
manage  our  affairs.  Europeans  to  whom 
I  have  talked  say  they  wish  we  would 
take  the  advice  we  have  been  so  freely 
giving  the  world  since  World  War  n. 
They  say  that  we  should  read  the  opin- 
ions, lectures,  and  pious  statements  that 


we  have  made  to  them  about  irrespon- 
sible management  of  some  of  their 
affairs. 

I  think  we  will  reassure  confidence  of 
the  world  in  American  integrity  if  we 
recognize  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing 
money  and  that  we  have  to  start  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  the  causes  we  enthusias- 
tically support.  I  happen  to  think  some 
of  these  causes  are  ill  advised  in  many 
areas.  But  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  dispose  over- 
night of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  to  put  together  a  program, 
which,  over  a  period  of  many  months  as 
the  public  record  indicates,  will  at  least 
bring  together  the  necessary  forces  to 
reach  a  consensus  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress. 

If  we  do  not  at  this  stage  raise  taxes 
and  drastically  reduce  expenses,  we  will 
be  responsible — in  my  judgment — for 
a  most  irresponsible  failure  of  action. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  economy  can 
sustain  and  support  the  tax  increase.  It 
will  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  Congress  that  it  can  respond  to 
need.  I  can  see  my  mail  turning  from 
almost  100  percent,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  whole  period  of  time  I  have  been  sup- 
porting a  tax  increase,  to  where  gradu- 
ally, now,  ordinary  citizens  are  becoming 
worried  about  the  dollar  gap  and  about 
the  reduced  confidence  in  the  dollar 
around  the  world,  when  they  read  about 
travelers  checks  being  discounted  abroad 
and  the  run  on  our  gold  supply  continu- 
ing, as  it  has  in  recent  weeks  and 
months.  I  think  that  we  are  at  the  time 
when  we  must  face  up  to  what  we  must 
do.  I  support  with  enthusiasm  the 
coupled  package  program  of  reducing 
expenses.  I  had  opposed  the  $8  billion, 
but  I  would  settle  for  something  less,  I 
do  support  a  10-percent  surtax  increase. 

Everything  I  know  about  the  business 
community  tells  me  that  this  will  reas- 
sure the  business  community,  and  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  If  the  econ- 
omy cannot  stand  a  small,  modest  tax 
increase,  which  will  only  go  a  small  way 
toward  paying  our  expenses,  then  it  is 
not  the  great,  growing,  American  econ- 
omy that  I  have  lived  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
such  a  marvelous  salesman  and  has  been 
such  a  great  success  in  business.  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  this  brimming  optimism 
and  is  so  articulate  and  persuasive  in 
selling  his  viewpoint. 

However,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  have  not 
found  the  economy  is  necessarily  so  weak 
that  it  cannot  stand  a  tax  increase.  I  say 
that  this  is  something  we  must  look  at 
and  consider.  It  is  one  possibility.  I  am 
going  to  develop  another  possibihty  as  to 
why,  if  the  economy  is  strong  enough,  a 
tax  increase  would  be  a  mistake.  Two,  I 
think  that  we  must  recognize  that  pro- 
ductivity is  not  up.  It  is  down.  It  is  down 
drastically  and  dramatically.  Productiv- 
ity fell  last  year  from  3  percent  down  to 
only  a  1^2-Percent  annual  rate  or  in- 
crease at  the  end  of  last  year  and  in  the 
first  months  of  this  year.  That  is  some- 
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thing  we  have  to  recognize.  We  also  have 
to  recognize  that  our  American  plant 
capacity  is  not  going  to  thrive,  that  we  do 
not  have  our  plants  operating  anywhere 
near  90  percent  of  capacity.  It  Is  operat- 
ing at  less  than  85  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  produc- 
tive capacity  is  now  operating  below 
the  level  of  1964  when  we  reduced  taxes 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy.  And 
it  has  dropped  fairly  steadily  over  the 
last  year. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  economy  as  a 
whole  we  should  recognize  that  if  we 
do  cut  spending,  and  I  hope  that  that 
part  of  the  measure  in  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  will  be  preserved, 
if  we  do  that,  then  we  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  fiscal  responsibility.  If, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  impose  a  surtax, 
we  may  well  have  gone  too  far. 

I  have  not  found  many  American  citi- 
zens saying  they  want  their  taxes  in- 
creased. They  do  want  us  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, the  worker  and  the  business  ex- 
ecutive, they  cannot  understand  why  we 
cannot  cut  spending  sufficiently  so  that 
we  do  not  load  additional  taxes  on  their 
backs  at  a  time  when  they  are  paymg 
more  local  and  State  taxes,  more  social 
security  taxes,  and  more  taxes  of  other 
kinds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 

his  comments. 

As  I  say,  we  have  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  surtax  may  throw  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  and  Uie  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimates 
enactment  of  the  surtax  would  bring  a 
reduction  in  jobs  of  300,000  in  a  year.  A 
reduction  that  would  be  likely  to  hit  the 
minority  group  ghetto  dwellers  especially. 

However,  we  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  accept  that  position.  We  may  feel  that 
the  tax  increase  would,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  argues,  have  no  important 
economic  effect  at  all. 

TAX    INCREASE    Wn.L    NOT    SLOW    CONSUMER 
SPENDING 

For  what  is  likely  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience, the  taxpayer  will  be  Ukely  to 
maintain  his  spending  and  simply  save  a 
little  less.  If,  for  example,  the  taxpayer 
should  revert  from  the  7.1  percent  of  in- 
come saved  last  year,  part  way  back  to 
the  5.9  percent  of  Income  he  saved  in 
earlier  years,  the  tax  increase  certainly 
would  not  weaken  the  economy,  slow 
down,  or  diminish  it.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  have  no  effect  on  consumer  de- 
mand at  all.  It  would  in  that  event  not 
retard  inflation.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  either  the  surtax  will  slow  down 
the  economy  and  reduce  jobs.  In  that 
event  it  will  have  a  retarding  effect  on 
demand  and  reduce  inflation  and  bene- 
fit our  balance  of  trade.  Or,  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  slow  down  the  economy,  and  in 
that  event  the  economy  will  continue  to 
expand  and  we  will  have  revenue  flowing 
in.  but  then  the  surtax  is  not  going  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures. 

We  cannot  argue  that  the  surtax  wUl 
not  weaken  or  slow  the  economy,  unless 
we  assume  it  will  not  reduce  the  level  of 
demand,  for  it  can  only  reduce  demand 
by  diminishing  income  and  spending  and 

jobs.  ,     ,  ,  i.      J 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right  and 
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the  surtax  does  not  slow  the  economy 
then  it  cannot  and  will  not  retard  in- 
flation. ^  . .  , 

At  anv  rate,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  matter 
of  months  and  perhaps  years,  if  ever, 
before  taxpayers  reduce  their  spending 
to  accommodate  the  tax  increase. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Dr.  Charles 
Schultze,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  an  expert 
cconom.ist,  and  Noiman  Turc,  the  tax 
speciali.<=t  for  the  Notional  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  were  speciflcally 
asked  how  long  it  would  take  before  the 
enactment  of  the  surtax  would  begin  to 
retard  the  rise  in  prices. 

Both  agreed  that  it  would  be  many 
months.  Dr.  Schultze  estimated  that  it 
might  be  as  soon  as  9  months  to  a  year 
before  the  surtax  increase  began  to  slow 
down  the  price  rise.  Mr.  Ture  doubted 
whether  the  surtax  would  have  any  re- 
tarding effect  at  all  but  if  it  came,  he 
said  it  would  require  at  least  a  year  and 

a  half. 

Here  is  a  prime  reason  among  man> 
why  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending  will 
be  so  much  surer  and  more  effective  than 
an  increase  in  taxes.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  has  done.  What  is  equ.ally  im- 
portant is  that  spending  can  be  restored 
promptly  when  the  economy  falters.  Fed- 
eral spending  can  be  cut  back  with  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
if  the  President  leads  the  way.  What  is 
equally  important  fi'om  my  progrowth 
bias  is  that  spending  can  be  restored 
promptly  when  the  economy  falters. 

Is  this  true  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease' As  we  just  brought  out  in  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
some  argue  that  the  tax  can  be  promptly 
repealed  if  the  economy  does  not  need 
it.  But  can  it?  How  many  taxes  have 
been  repealed?  I  cannot  recall  any. 

Why  would  this  tax  be  an  exception? 
It  is  not  hard  to  hst  the  taxes  that  have 
been  continued  on  after  their  expira- 
tion and  through  recessions.  In  fact  it 
is  hard  to  recall  a  tax  that  expired  on  its 
first  expiration  date. 

If  by  July  1.  1969,  the  economy  is  suf- 
fering 5  percent  unemployment  and  5 
perc-nt  inflation,  will  Congress  permit 
the  tax  to  die?  You  may  think  it  should: 
but  will  it?  I  do  not  think  so. 

WHERE    IS    THE    BOOM    CCMING    FROM? 

Meanwhile,  where  is  the  stimulation 
for  the  economy  coming  from?  I  cannot 
find  a  word  about  this  in  the  President's 
report  or  in  that  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  or  in  the  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The  big  stimulation  in  the  present  long 
expansion  of  the  economy,  after  its  ini- 
tial recovery,  came  from  three  sources— 
that  is,  the  expansion  since  1961:  First, 
the  massive  tax  cuts  of  1964  and  1965; 
second,  the  extraordinary  escalation  in 
Vietnam  from  early  1965  to  1967  that  in- 
creased jobs  directly  and  indirectly  by 
3  million :  and  third,  the  remarkable  and 
unparalleled  increase  in  the  accelerator^ 
that  is,  business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  that  took  place  in  the  3  years 
1964  through  1966  inclusive. 

None  of  these,  not  one  of  them,  will 
be  working  to  stimulate  the  economy  this 


year  unless  we  sutler  a  military  catas- 
trophe that  persuades  Congress  and  the 
President  to  escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  100.000  more  troops,  or  200.000— 
something  of  that  dimension. 

NO    lNrl.\T10N    DETERRENT    WIIHOUT 
VNTMPLOYMENT    HIKE 

Consider  what  this  i>roposed  tax  in- 
crease must  do  to  accomplish  the  kind  ol 
incisive  stemming  of  inflation  that  the 
President  has  claimed  for  it.  To  do  this 
it  would  have  to  increase  unemployment 
substantially.  And  in  this  cost-push  or 
v.aae-cosl-push  atmosphere  that  unem- 
ployment increase  would  have  to  be  biK 
and  sharp  to  retard  wage  iucrea.scs.  And 
if   it   does   succeed— and   I   doubt   very 
much    that    it    will-it    could    reduce 
revenues,  not  increase  them.  Just  as  tlie 
1964  tax  reduction  increased  revenues,  it 
certainly  is  possible  to  appreciate  that 
t>ie  1968  tax  increase  that  we  consider 
here  could  reduce  revenues  instead  of 
increase  them,  and  in  that  event  actually 
increase  the  deficit. 

After  all.  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  econo- 
iiiist  who  did  not  claim  that  the  1964 
tax  cut  surely  increased  revenues,  al- 
though it  decreased  tax  rates.  Why  is  it 
not  possible  conversely  for  this  tax  in- 
crease to  reduce  revenues?  In  such  a 
ca.se  of  course  the  tax  increase  would 
not  reduce  the  deficit  at  all.  It  would  in- 
crease the  deflcit. 

WILL    NOT    E-MiE    $10    LILLION 

Now  I  do  not  think  this  tax  increase 
will  accomplish  anything  of  the  kind,  at 
least  not  for  quite  some  time.  It  will  not 
reduce  revenue  and  it  will  not  increase 
the  deficit.  But  it  will  certainly  not.  in- 
deed it  cannot  if  it  slows  the  economy 
at  all— and  this  is  its  object— if  it  slows 
tiic  cconomv  at  all  it  cannot  raise  the 
SIO  billion  the  report  claims  the  surtax 
will  raise. 

Most  likely  it  will  raise  some,  a  little, 
perhaps  S3  or  S4  billion.  It  will  slow 
urowth  some  and  it  will  have  some  effect, 
sometime  down  the  line,  not  this  year, 
but  perhaps  in  late  1969  or  1970  in  slow- 
iiig  inflation — a  very  little.  And.  of 
course,  by  that  time,  the  effect  of  the 
tax  increase  may  be  seriously  perverse. 
It  may  be  retarding  growth  and  promot- 
ing unemployment. 

FEDERAL    SPE.NDING   CUT    OPTION 

Mr.  President,  while  I  vigorously  op- 
pose the  stutax  increase  for  the  many 
reasons  I  have  enumerated,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  can  and  should 
reduce  Federal  spending— which,  of 
course,  we  have  just  acted  to  do — and  I 
in;,end  to  support  any  and  every  effort  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  sharply. 

I  have  many  times  indicated  where  I 
think  spending  should  be  cut.  I  will  take 
just  a  minute  today  to  say  again  that  I 
think  we  can  reduce  the  space  program 
by  a  billion  dollars  and  more.  Pubhc 
works  can  and  should  be  cut  by  $5  or  $6 
billion  at  least.  Four  of  our  six  divisions 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Europe  at  a 
saving  of  S2  billion.  The  supersonic 
transport  should  be  postponed. 

WAGE-PRICE    CriDELINES    NEEDED 

And,  meanwhile,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  a  hard,  clear  look  at  the  real  cause 
of  this  inflation  that  occurs  so  sharply 
when  so  much  of  our  resources  are  idle. 
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This  cost-push  inflation  can  be  met  with 
a  program  that  recognizes  that  with  pro- 
ductivity up  1  '2  percent  and  wage  settle- 
ments running  over  6  percent,  we  need 
far  more  than  a  Cabinet  committee 
which  will  look  into  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion but  will  not,  in  the  President's  words, 
■  become  involved  in  specific  current  wage 
or  price  matters." 

This  prescription  for  nothing  is  com- 
pounded by  the  flat  refusal  of  the  admin- 
istration to  come  up  with  a  specific 
guideline  figure:  4.5,  5,  5.5  percent — 
something.  Because  of  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  this  issue,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  undertook  a  1-day 
hearing  at  which  a  panel  of  experts 
testified.  There  was  universal — unan- 
imous— agreement,  no  exceptions,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  keeping  prices  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  high  employment,  we 
must  have  a  figure,  a  niunber,  as  a  wage- 
price  guideline.  General  invocations  are 
useless,  and  that  is  all  the  economic 
report  provides. 

SURTAX    WOULD   AGGRAVATE    GOLD    OUTFLOW 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able econoMlc  arguments  I  have  heard  in 
the  more  than  10  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  has  been  the  administration's 
contention  that  we  need  the  surtax  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  and 
stop  the  gold  outflow. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois a  minute  ago  raised  the  same  point, 
that  it  would  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  stop  the  gold  outflow.  I  think 
the  administration  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  completely  wrong  in  that 
contention.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an  editorial  last 
Friday,  agreed  with  me,  as  did  the  Na- 
tional Observer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  surtax  would 
weaken  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. It  would  aggravate  the  gold  out- 
flow. 

Consider  that  on  February  6.  1964,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  tax  reduction 
recommended  that  year  by  President 
Johnson  would  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

He  said  it  would  do  so  by  making 
American  investment  more  attractive 
relative  to  European  investment,  and 
help  stop  the  flow  of  American  capital 
and  U.S.  gold  abroad. 

And  Dillon  was  right.  The  tax  cut 
helped  our  balance  of  payments.  In  the 
2  years  following  the  1964  tax  reduction, 
America's  balance  of  payments  did  im- 
prove. 

The  tax  cut  directly  reduced  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  on  American  corporate 
profits.  Increased  profits  attracted  in- 
vestment, and  helped  stem  the  outflow 
of  dollars. 

But  the  administration's  proposed  1968 
tax  increase — the  Smathers-Williams 
tax  increase — would  do  exactly  the 
reverse. 

It  would  immediately  cut  the  profits 
of  American  corporations  by  a  highly 
significant  10  percent.  This  would  surely 
discourage  Investment  in  American  cor- 
porations. And  it  would  just  as  surely 


increase  the  flow  of  dollars  and  gold 
abroad. 

In  all  the  arguments  on  the  effect  of 
the  surtax  on  the  economy,  a  lot  of  the 
conclusions  are  debatable  and  subject 
to  interpretation  pnd  judgment,  but  one 
thing  we  know  for  sure:  A  tax  increase 
would  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  Amer- 
ican investments,  and  gold  and  dollars 
would  flow  out.  The  surtax  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

And  yet  the  Treasury  is  trying  to  have 
it  both  ways.  The  1964  tax  cut  was  justi- 
fied in  part  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
help  solve  America's  adverse  balance  of 
payments. 

The  1968  tax  increase  is  incredibly 
justified  on  the  same  grounds.  The  Treas- 
ury can  logically  argue  that  the  1964 
tax  cut  helped  our  balance  of  payments 
and  reduced  our  gold  outflow.  In  fact,  it 
did. 

It  did  this  by  reducing  the  taxes  on 
American  corporations  and  enhancing 
their  attraction  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic capital. 

But  it  cannot  then  logically  pivot 
around  and  argue  that  a  1968  increase  in 
taxes  which  reduces  the  profltability  of 
American  corporations  will  bring  dollars 
and  gold  back  to  this  country.  Obviously 
the  surtax  will  hurt — not  help — our  dol- 
lar and  gold  position. 

The  contention  that  the  tax  increase 
will  slow  down  the  economy  and  stem 
inflation  is  not  relevant  to  the  1968  gold 
stampede. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  year  for  the 
tax  increase  to  have  any  favorable  effect 
on  inflation.  Past  experience  shows  that 
the  surtax,  in  reducing  taxpayers'  in- 
comes, will  not  reduce  their  spending  sig- 
nificantly for  some  time,  and  prices  also 
respond  slowly  to  the  fall  in  demand. 

Furthermore,  the  surtax  is  unlikely  to 
increase  our  trade  balance  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  tax  is  a  cost  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  price  of  our  exports  and 
reduce  their  competitiveness. 

Second,  few,  if  any,  of  the  major 
commodities  sold  abroad  by  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  fall  in  price  as  a  re- 
sult of  reduced  domestic  demand. 

Finally,  in  the  one  area  of  our  entire 
balance-of-payments  picture  where  a 
surtax  might  make  a  minor  positive  con- 
tribution by  reducing  imports,  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result  more  swiftly  and 
incisively. 

There  may  be  other  arguments  for  a 
tax  increase  at  this  time,  but  the  balance 
of  payments  and  gold  crisis  is  clearly  not 
one  of  them.  It  works  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

IMSfLT  TO   CONSTrrUTIONAL  AUTHORITT   OF 
HOUSE 

Mr.  President,  there  are  sound,  sub- 
stantive reasons  for  the  Congress  not 
adding  a  surtax  to  the  bill.  But  certainly 
the  major  reason  for  us  not  to  add  the 
surtax  at  this  time  lies  in  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

If  there  ever  was  an  issue  on  which 
the  Congress  needs  a  thorough  and  com- 


prehensive record  and  a  carefully  con- 
sidered committee  report,  it  is  on  this 
tremendously  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  surtax  proposal. 

While  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  held  hearings  on  the  surtax,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  has  not  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  this  matter  and  the  Finance 
Committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to  or- 
ganize comprehensive  and  thorough 
hearings  on  this  major  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Certainly  we  should  be  very  careful 
in  the  Senate  to  respect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  initiate  tax 
legislation. 

It  may  be  proper  for  this  body  to  rec- 
ommend moderate  or  even  significant 
changes  in  tax  legislation,  but  certainly 
it  is  a  contradiction  of  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  Constitution  for  this  body 
to  originate  the  major  tax  legislation  of 
1968. 

Such  action  is  not  only  an  affront  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  is 
unsound  because  It  means  that  we  are 
acting  without  having  the  kind  of  ex- 
pert and  thoughtful  advice  that  we  need 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  hearings  and  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  conclusions  that  must  be 
derived  in  this  process. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
even  those  who  might  eventually  sup- 
port a  surtax  would  be  wise,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  to  vote  against  tack- 
ing a  surtax  on  to  this  excise  tax  bill  in 
such  flagrant  and  obvious  violation  of 
the  traditional  and  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  some  Senators  have  appoint- 
ments they  would  like  to  keep.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  limitation.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  indicated  he 
would  like  5  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  would  like  5 
minutes.  I  would  like  to  take  a  generous 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  debate  on  the  amendment  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to 
Senators  in  opposition  and  10  minutes  to 
Senators  in  favor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  request  to  provide  that  we 
have  15  minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  already  spoken  at  some 
length,  I  am  wiQing  to— — 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  limitation  be  10  minutes  for  the 
proponents  and  15  minutes  for  the  op- 
ponents. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  taken  ample  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  secure 
from  some  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  have  a  half  hour,  equally  divided,  15 
minutes  to  a  side? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without   objection,   it  is  so 

ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest a  20-minute  time  limitation.  10  mm- 
utesonaside.  , 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Ten  mmutes  a  side? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the   guarantee   that  the   Senator   from 
New  Hampshire  will  get  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
order  is  entered. 
Who  yields  time?  . 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  shall  hurry  through  some  of  the  argu- 
ments. ,  ,  i  ^ 
I  completely  agree  with  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PercyL 
We  are  going  to  have  this  year,  a  $22 
billion  deficit.  We  are  going  to  have  next 
year  it  appears,  a  $28  billion  deficit.  If 
we  approve  the  tax  increase  proposed  in 
this  amendment,  it  will  bring  into  the 
Treasury  an  additional  SIO  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  We  will  then  have  a 
deficit  that  v.ill  be  manageable. 

Every  witness  that  v.c  have  had  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  every  re- 
sponsible banker  that  I  know,  and  every 
responsible  cc^iomist  that  I  know,  all 
say  that  we  must  reduce  the  size  of  our 
deficit,  to  manageable  proportions. 

Why  do  they  say  thai?  Because  if  we 
have  a  $28  billion  deficit,  the  Government 
will  have  to  go  into  the  money  market 
and  take  out  ol  private  hands  $28  billion. 
There  would  not  be  enough  money  for 
the  private  community.  Interest  rates 
would  go  up.  They  would  rise  to  6'i  per- 
cent, then  tD  7  percent,  and  they  could 
conceivably  rise  to  8' 2  or  9  percent. 

When  the  interest  rates  go  up,  the 
building  industry  suffers  and  local  com- 
munities suffer,  because  home  buyers  and 
local  taxpayers  cannot  actually  afford  to 
pay  such  high  interest. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  the  balance  of 
payments  for  a  moment.  We  know  we 
are  in  very  serious  trouble  with  regard 
to  our  international  balance  of  payments. 
We  know  we  have  been  running  a  deficit 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  We  used  to 
have  about  $26  billion  worth  of  gold; 
today  we  have  only  $10.6  billion  worth 
of  gold  left.  We  pledged  that  we  would 
give  gold  to  anybody  who  paid  $35  an 
ounce;  meanwhile,  we  have  been  making 
commitments  abroad,  financing  foreign 
aid   programs,    and   keeping   troops   m 
Europe  to  such  an  extent  that  so  many 
dollars    have    accumulated    in    foreign 
hands  that  confidence  in  our  dollar  has 
been  weakened.  The  international  bank- 
ers say,  "The  American  Government  has 
not  increased  taxes  since  Korea.  Every 
tax  bill  has  reduced  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people." 

Those  bankers  say,  "Look,  we  want  to 
help  the  Ameiican  people,  but  we  already 
have  millions  of  dollars  and  cannot  con- 
tinue to  accept  more  dollars.  At  some 
point  we  will  have  to  ask  for  gold  or  other 
currencies."  Believe  me,  Mr.  President, 
if  Congress  does  not  do  something  soon, 
those  international  bankers  are  going  to 


refuse  to  hold  all  those  dollars  any 
longer  They  vrill  fear  an  erosion  in  the 
value  of  those  dollars.  They  are  going  to 
start  turning  them  in  and  demanding 
gold.  So  we  have  to  do  somethmg.  This 
10-percent  surtax  is  a  symbol. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the  Econ- 
omist, of  London,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected economic  magazines  pu'jlished. 
from  which  I  wi.sh  to  read  just  a 
paragraph: 

With  all  this.  lUcre  1^  arising  a  bellel  that 
the  emotion  und  t\>c  political  dissension  of 
tne  tune  luive  not  drained  the  country  or 
the  Congress,  of  all  sense  of  responsibility. 


Let  us  hope  not. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Martin 
■ind  Mr  Fowler,  the  central  bankers  who  were 
1,1  Washington  l;i£t  weekend.  American  and 
European  olficials.  l:.usinessmen.  economists 
and  bankers  are  wrong  and  that  a  t.iX  In- 
crc;'se  would  be  a  mistake.  11  is  possible  that 
the  sun  will  turn  blue. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  more  minute. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Disarray 
on  Taxes,"  published  in  the  London 
Economist  of  March  23,  1968. 

Th°re  br>i:ig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ti  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ioUows: 

I  From  the  EcononUst,  Mar.  23,  1968| 
DiSAnRAV   ON   Taxes 
WAbHiNGTON.   D.C.— -It's   not  my   '^g^re" 
vud  the  in.=crutable  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills.   Thus 
did  the  slow-spoken  lawyer  from  Arkansas, 
who.   as   chairman  of   the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  become  a  major  figure  in  the  world  of 
international   finance,   react   on  Monday   to 
the  significant  concession  by  President  Johii- 
=ou  last  weekend  in  the  continuing  struggle 
over    an    increase   in    American    t.TJtes.   VVitn 
seven  central  bank  chiefs  trying  to  suv^e  the 
international   monetary    system,    the    Presi- 
dent had  let  It  be  known  that  he  was  willing 
to  have  his  latest  request  to  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations, painfully  worked  out  and  sub- 
mitted only  six  weeks  earlier,  reduced  by  $8 
biUloR-S9  billion,  with  a  resulting  reduction 
in  actual  government  spending  in  the  new 
nscal  year,  beginning  on  July  1st,  of  $3  bil- 
lion-34  billion,  on  the  January  estimate  ol 
$186  billion.  But,  said  Mr.  Mills,  'ifs  not  my 
figure  "  clearly  Implying  that  his  pound  of 
fl^sh  would  weigh  far  more  than  $9  billion. 
The  deadlock  continued,  while  with  one  voice 
Europeans  said  that  the  world  system  and 
the  dollar  Itself  had  been  given  a  respite  by 
the  weekend  agreements  of  the  central  bank- 
ers   but  that  only  action  by  the  Americans 
on  taxes  could  truly  restore  confidence. 

It  was  not  only  the  Europeans.  In  his  ris- 
ing despair  over  the  attitude  of  Congress, 
Mr  Martin,  the  chairman  of  America's  cen- 
tral bank,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  called 
the  agreement  on  a  two-price  system  lor  gold 
■•only  a  gimmick"  and  s.'ild  that  there  was 
more  urgencv  than  ever  about  action  in  the 
united  States  to  reduce  the  Budget  deficit, 
with  the  indirect  reductions  In  the  deficit 
Oh  the  balance  of  international  payments 
which  would  result  from  this.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  was  for  once 
Client  but  his  views— and  his  despair— are 
well  known.  Senator  Bennett,  a  thoroughly 
responsible  senior  Repubhcan  from  Utah, 
said  that  a  tax  increase  had  become  "in- 
evitable "  The  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress'   Joint    Economic    Committee    unani- 


mously E.iid  that  they  would  support  a  tax 
increase  If  expenditures  were  cut  first  (some 
Americans  remember  the  days  when.  If  the 
Eovemment  reduced  spending.  It  was  able  to 
cat   uaxes,   but   that   w.is   beiore   hudgetary 
deficits    were    running    in    the    %20    billion 
range)     Senator   Williams  of   Delaware,   an- 
other Republican  cjnhervativp.  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  mood  ol  the  Sen-.ite  was  now 
in  favour  of  a  package  of  spending  rrduc- 
tions    and  tax  increase"!  and  It  undoubtedly 
1=:    And  yet  to  Mr.  M:lls.  -it's  not  mv  tigurc. 
1  ct  i.Jt  ;.'l   tne   blame  rest   on   Mr    Mills 
T.ke  the   interest. ns  c.i.'e  if  the  moderate, 
r-ason-.ble  Democrat  from  Pmsburph.  Kep- 
r.sont:itive  Moorhe;.d.   like  fo  many  of  Ma 
kind    in  and  out  f.f  Conprer.".  he  has  grad- 
ually but  now  decisively  swung  to  the  view 
that  the  wnr  in  Vietnam  is  a  terrible  mis- 
tike   And  thus   in  a  semi-djssentinp  view  ti 
the  report  ol   the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee   he  suld  that  the  c.ise  lor  a  tax  increr.te 
had  been  made  but  he  would  refuse  t t  vote 
l.T  It  If  a  smsle  additional  soldier  were  sent 
to  Vietnam.  In  clTect.  s.-.id  Mr.  Moorhcad,  let 
iullalion  rage,  the  deficit  on  the  b.ilance  of 
payments    continue,    the    world    monetary 
svstem    collapse:    but    never    will    I    vote    a 
pennv  ndditlmal  U:t  that  war.  Or  t.ike  Rep- 
rceniative     Reuss,     the     brilliant,     though 
somellme.s     erratic.     Democrat     from     Mil- 
waukee,  who   almost   certainly   knows   more 
about  international   fin.ance  than  any  r,ther 
member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Reuss  is  willing  to 
concede  that  a  t.ix  increase  is  necessary,  but 
he  persists  m  the  view  that  U  mu-st  be  done 
l>y   rectifying   inju.nices   in    the   t  ix  system 
through   closing  •loopholes"   in  the   prerent 
1..W    He  would  clearly  fiddle  for  a  year  over 
l.xjphojcs    while    confidence    in    ihe    do.lar 
cirrans  away. 

.Senator  Pnxmire  of  V.'isconsin.  the  urb  me 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
h  >s  reacted  to  the  gold  crisis  with  the  bizarre 
Idea  that  a  tix  increase  would  hurt,  not  help, 
the  b.Uance  of  payments  because  It  would 
reduce  corporate  profitability.  The  line  of 
rc.isoning  Is  ingenious,  going  back  to  the  tax 
reductions  of  1964:  that  it  Is  f.actually  wrong 
djes  not  seem  to  matter.  Representative 
Curtis  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  most  Impressive 
aura  of  Republican  respectability  and  re- 
sponsibilitv.  shows  that  he  is  not  responsible 
at  all  bv  insisting  that  expenditures  can  be 
cut  almost  overnight  by  $15  billion  and  he 
will  refuse  to  vote  for  higher  taxes  If  they 
are  not.  And  so  It  goes  on. 

Ihe  problem  in  Congress  Is  the  problem  of 
the  disarray  m  the  coui-try.  There  is  very 
wide    .'igreement    that    the    deficit    in    the 
Budget  Is  far  tM  great  and  that  it  must  be 
reduced  for  both  domestic  and  international 
reasons  But  the  horror  of  the  war.  the  agony 
of  the   cities   and   the  emerging  turmoil  of 
this  years  elections  have  made  any  kind  of 
consensus  on  what  to  do  about  tlie  deficit 
very    difficult.    The    RepubUcaus    and    many 
Democrats  would  slash   tT>endlng.   but   it   is 
doubtful  that  a  majority  in  Congress  could 
bo  naistered  for  any  politically  sensitive  re- 
ductions   of    major    fize— wheth?r    in    pro- 
crammes  to  help  the  urban  jobless  or   the 
f.irmer  or  whatever.  And  thtts  the  President, 
whose  unpopularity  rises  dally,  must  resort 
once  again  to  a  meat-axe  approach:  that  is, 
an  instruction  to  each  agency  of  government 
to  cut  all  expenditures  where  the  outlays  are 
not   fixed    bv   law    isuch   as   ex-servicemen  s 
benefits  or  grants  to  the  states  f>r  welfare 
pavmentsi    bv  10  or  12  or  15  per  cent.  Tins 
is  what  his  concession  to  Mr.  Mills  meai^, 
though  the  exact  formula  is  still  not  known. 
Few    members   of   CcngrefS   are   aware   of 
how  disorderly  such  a  process  is— to  araw  up 
a  Budget,  presumably  setting  detailed  priori- 
ties through  a  minute  examination  of  hun- 
dreds  of   programm.es   over   a   period   of   six 
months,  and  then.  In  desperation,  simplyto 
order    an    across-the-board    reduction.    The 
supreme  irony  is  that,  although  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  ready  to  do  this  for  the  second 
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time  In  six  month«.  to  mollify  Mr.  Mills,  he 
cannot  get  acrom  the  point  to  Congress  that 
he  Is  engaging  In  "austerity."  While  he  was 
preparing  hi*  concession,  the  Senate  added 
several  hundred  million  dollars  to  an  appro- 
priation BUI,  mainly  aimed  at  the  problem  ol 
the  cities  and  the  prospect  of  further  riots. 
As  a  footnote,  though  it  attracted  little  pub- 
licity. Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  has 
stood  by  the  President  loyally,  cast  the  tle- 
breaiang  vote  as  president  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  one  of  the  money  Increases  that  the 
Administration  officially  opposed. 

The  problem  Is  not  only  the  disarray  but 
also  the  fact  that  President  Johnson  is 
simply  not  believed.  Otherwise  reasonable 
men  are  convinced  that  somehow  he  will 
pour  billions  of  dollars  Into  the  right  places 
Just  to  win  next  November's  election.  Some 
have  come  simply  to  detest  him  and  to  op- 
pose him  for  that  reason  and  for  others. 
Senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  who  have 
suddenly  electrified  the  political  situation. 
have  not  been  notable  for  their  ringing  com- 
mltmentn  to  a  tax  increase  to  save  the  dol- 
lar and  the  world  monetary  system. 

With  all  this,  there  Is  arising  a  belief  that 
the  emotion  and  the  political  dissension  of 
the  time  have  not  drained  the  country,  or 
the  Congress,  of  all  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Powler,  the  central  bankers  who 
were  in  Washington  last  weeltend.  American 
and  European  officials,  businessmen,  econo- 
mists and  bankers  are  wrong  and  that  a  tax 
increase  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is  possible 
that  the  sun  will  turn  blue.  But  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  right — and  on  the 
almost  certain  fact  that  a  good  majonty  of 
members  of  Congress  know  that  they  are 
right — a  tax  increase  may  yet  pass.  The 
prince  of  Arkansas  is  not.  In  the  last  analysis. 
an  irresponsible  man  and  he  is  a  patriot: 
more  important,  he  is  entirely  aware  that  If 
the  dollar  slides  down  hill,  he  will  bear  a 
major  part  of  the  blame  for  not  doing  his 
fjart  In  reducing  the  mammoth  budgetary 
deficit.  Last  weekend  the  central  bankers  in 
a  remarkable  gesture  of  co-operation,  gave 
the  dollar  one  last  chance.  If  the  troubled 
men  of  Congress  do  not  grasp  it.  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  them,  but  there  will  also 
be  more  excuse  for  gloating  a  bit  when,  on 
their  foreign  .unkets.  they  cannot  cash  their 
travellers'  cheques,  as  Americans  in  some 
places  abroad  found  they  could  not  do  at  the 
height  of  the  gold  crisis  last  week. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  take  just 
30  seconds  to  say  this:  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Congress  have  reduced  taxes,  since 
1962,  by  $25  billion.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
the  light  of  our  situation  in  Vietnam,  in 
the  light  of  the  situation  we  face  here 
at  home,  and  in  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion we  have  with  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  that  the  least  we  can 
do— and  I  believe  the  American  people 
would  encourage  us — is  to  ask  them  to 
give  back  just  one-third  of  that  money 
which  we  have  returned  to  them  since 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  under  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  realize  we 
were  under  a  limitation  of  time.  When 
was  this  agreed  to? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  about  6 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  not  any 
quorum  caU  prior  to  that  request,  was 
there?  I  had  no  idea. 

I  may  say.  if  we  are  going  to  limit  the 
time.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  a  question  or  two. 
I  ask  him:  What  does  he  think  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  are  in  such  diffi- 
culty? Does  he  think,  by  any  chance, 
that  it  is  because  we  are  at  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  what  I  said  yesterday 
on  that  subject.  Everybody  agrees,  and 
everybody  has  to  agree,  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  the  major  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  do  not 
care  who  is  elected  President  in  Novem- 
ber, it  will  not  affect  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Nothing  can  be  done 
about  this  fiscal  problem  now  and  prior 
to  next  January.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
people  at  home  want  to  support  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  do  not  want 
to  run  up  the  surrender  flag  and  have 
another  Dunkirk.  No  one  that  I  know 
of  wants  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  that  long-winded  answer,  I  did  not 
hear  the  one  simple  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, which  is  that  if  the  war  is  the  one 
major  reason  why  the  tax  is  necessary, 
if  we  vote  this  tax,  we  are  voting  a  war 
tax  because  this  is  the  way  to  carry  on 
the  war.  If  we  are  going  to  carry  it  on, 
on  a  greatly  increased  scale — which  we 
may  or  may  not  do,  because  the  admin- 
istration is  unwilling  to  confide  in  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  send  200.000  more  men — but  if  we  are, 
10  percent  is  not  enough,  it  ought  to  be 
20  percent,  and  we  ought  to  have  price 
and  wage  controls,  and  we  ought  to  go 
in  and  ask  for  a  complete  war  program. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows,  if  the  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  send  50.000,  100,000,  or 
200.000  men,  there  will  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  this  deficit^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  we  shall 
be  compelled,  in  due  course,  to  vote  this 
tax  increase.  But,  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  of  doing  it  headlong,  and  at- 
taching it  to  this  bill  without  careful 


deliberation,  is  to  my  mind  entirely  un- 
iustifled. 

We  are  told  that  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence; that  unless  we  do  this  thing  this 
afternoon,  all  the  European  nations  are 
going  to  look  at  us  and  lose  faith  in  our 
capacity  to  take  care  of  our  economy. 
We  are  told  also  that  we  have  coupled 
in  this  amendment  a  provision  for  econ- 
omy and  for  reduction  in  expenditmes 
My  years  here  have  taught  me  one  or 
two  things.  One  is  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  levying  this  tax  is  done  here  and 
now.  that  it  takes  effect  shortly,  and 
that  all  of  these  anticipated  economies 
are  just  about  like  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions. It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
pious  hope. 

I  also  suspect,  and  I  think  every  other 
Senator  suspects,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  bar- 
gaining with  the  administration  for  con- 
cessions and  for  economies  before  the 
tax  is  enacted.  However,  we  rush  in.  We 
have  something  that  they  want,  and  I 
am  an  old  Yankee  trader  enough  to 
know  that  when  there  is  something  they 
want,  we  should  get  something  for  it. 

The  Senate  almost  unanimously  has 
urged  the  President  to  use  his  influence 
and  the  force  of  our  country  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  involve  itself  in  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted 
abroad.  We  were  ignored. 

Senator  after  Senator  has  said,  "Bring 
home  the  350,000  troops  and  the  250,000 
dependents  from  Europe."  That  would 
be  a  source  of  economy.  The  President 
could  decide  to  do  that  this  afternoon. 
Nothing  has  been  done. 

We  have  had  no  concessions,  but  we 
are  told  that  we  have  to  have  a  tax  in- 
crease this  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  we  have  been  asked  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  they  have  waited  until  it  is 
a  must,  and  then  they  have  come  in  and 
stampeded  us  and  said  that  time  is  of  the 
Bsscncc 

Let  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  send  over  the  tax  increase 
after  it  has  been  considered.  Then  let 
•  us  vote  on  it,  because  the  world  is  not 
going  to  come  to  an  end  if  we  do  not  act 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  precipitous 
action  wiU  not  speed  anything  up.  The 
House  committee  will  take  its  time  and 
give  it  due  consideration.  Moreover  all 
of  the  world  is  not  going  to  decide  that 
we  are  responsible  or  irresponsible  be- 
cause of  a  vote  cast  this  afternoon  on 
an  amendment  which  has  never  even 
been  reported  out  of  a  committee.  In  the 
face  of  that  lack  of  thorough  considera- 
tion, we  are  asked  to  place  this  tax  bur- 
den on  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  took 
the  position  it  did  a  few  minutes  ago 
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when  it  wrote  into  the  bill  provisions  for 
mandatory  reductions  in  our  expendi- 

tiircs. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  tremendous  point.  I 
think  it  is  equally  important  to  supple- 
ment that  with  a  tax  increase.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  do  not  think  a  tax  increase  by 
Itself  will  do  the  job.  Nor  do  I  thiiik 
that  a  reduction  in  expenditures  alone 
would  do  it.  I  think  it  takes  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rejected  and 
that  we  can  thereby  retain  the  tax  pro- 
posal in  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  4 

minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
heart  of  the  argument  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  that  if  we  pass  the 
surtax  it  wUl  reduce  the  size  of  our 
deficit.  But  that  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens to  the  economy. 

I  submit  on  the  basis  of  having  an 
economy  that  is  operating  today  at  85 
percent  of  its  capacity,  an  economy 
which  in  many  respects  is  not  operating 
fully,  and  which  almost  every  economist 
says  is  going  to  slow  down  after  July  1 
even  if  the  tax  does  not  take  effect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
economic  blunder  for  us  to  enact  this 
tax  measure  now.  especially  since  we 
have  already  decided  that  we  would  cut 
appropriations  by  $10  billion  and  reduce 
expenditures  by  $6  billion  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  just  adopted  restrictive 
monetary  policies. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  may  not 
be  a  permanent  tax  increase,  but  it  may 
be  very  close  to  a  permanent  tax  in- 
crease. It  may  last  for  not  a  year,  but 
for  several  years.  This  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  tax  legislation  that  has  been  en- 
acted. It  takes  a  long  time  to  repeal  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  against  the  10 -percent 
tax  increase  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
of  them  is  that  if  we  must  have  a  big 
tax  increase.  I  personally  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  want 
to  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue, 
and  assuming  that  we  want  to  raise  it 
through  the  income  tax.  it  would  be  far 
simpler  to  adjust  the  tax  rates  rather 
than  have  a  person  compute  his  tax  and 
then  add  10  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  That  is  the  point  that  emerges 
from  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.'hire  had  to  say.  We  have  not  had  a 
committee  report.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear  the 
Finance  Committee  recommendations  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  enact 
this  measure.  We  are  acting  impulsively 
and  shooting  through  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  without  getting  the  competent, 


expert  advice  that  we  should  have  on 
permanent  tax  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  voted  against  this  sur- 
tax to  approve  it  now  would  amount  to 
the  Senate  voting  for  a  $9.5  billion  tax 
on  Uie  American  people  after  about  one 
hour  of  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  indi- 
cated by  some  opponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  that  the  people  want  a  sur- 
tax. If  the  people  want  a  surtax,  I  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are.  I  do  not 
know  whom  they  are  talking  about.  I 
have  talked  to  people  in  my  State,  and 
they  overwhelmingly  do  not  want  it. 
Throughout  the  country  people  are  op- 
posed to  it  by  about  5  to  1  according  to 
the  Gallup  Poll.  What  the  people  want 
is  to  reduce  the  spending.  We  have  done 
that  in  the  pending  bill. 

If  we  pass  a  bill  to  provide  a  limitation 
on  spending,  it  seems  to  me  thai  we  will 
have  done  what  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try leel  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

I  reiterate  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said  so  well,  that  we  should 
not  insult  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  Under  the  Constitution, 
they  have  the  authority  and  they  should 
have  the  authority  for  originating  rev- 
enue legislation. 

This  is  major  tax  legislation  for  1968. 
If  that  constitutional  authority  is  to 
mean  anything,  we  should  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  act.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  so  well,  then  under  those 
circumstances  we  should  have  a  chance 
to  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  we  could  have 
a  report  before  us  and  act  with  full 
knowledge  and  not  on  impulse. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
the  Senator  view  the  argument  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  experts.  Martin  and  the  rest 
of  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
current  crisis  in  our  monetary  affairs 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  vote  for  the 
surtax  to  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
we  can  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar 
just  as  easily  by  what  we  have  done,  re- 
ducing spending.  We  have  done  that^ 
We  have  cut  the  appropriations  by  SIO 
billion.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the 
tax  increase,  increasing  the  burden  on 
American  corporations  and  reducing 
profitability  would  mean  that  dollars  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  would  not 


flow  away  from  American  investments. 
This  surtax  represents  a  clear  and  deci- 
sive reduction  in  their  profits.  Dollars 
will  flow  out. 

The  argument  for  the  tax  cut  in  19G4. 
by  the  then  Secretary  Dillon  was  that  the 
tax  cut.  not  increase,  the  cut  of  1964. 
would  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
Dillon  was  proven  to  be  cori'cct.  Tlir 
balance  of  payments  improved  m  1963 
and  1966.  Investment  in  American  cor- 
porations increased. 

However,  we  would  be  worsening  our 
balance  of  payments  now  and  worsening 
the  fiold  crisis  if  we  were  to  pass  the 

surtax.  .,     r, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
times  call  for  fiscal  prudence,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  fireatest  care  and  respon- 
sibility by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  all  matters  affecting  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  lias  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  there  is  a  divi.sion  of  opinion,  not 
only  in  the  Conpie.ss.  but  also  in  the 
financial  community,  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for,  or  the  desirability  of.  the  en- 
actment of  the  lO-percent  surcharge  on 
incomes  that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
administration.  Responsible  support  can 
be  cited  for  the  proposal;  responsible 
opposition  can  be  cited  against  it.  If  there 
is  a  trend  in  either  direction,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  direction  of  those 
favoring  the  surtax. 

I  liave  tried  to  weigh  the  arguments 
advanced  on  both  sides  carefully.  I  am 
aware  that  the  proponents  can  muster 
an  imposing  array  of  facts  and  figures 
pointing  to  serious  inflation,  if  the  sur- 
tax i.s  not  enacted.  Strong  arguments  are 
mounted,  conlrarily,  to  the  effect  that  a 
tax  increase  could  trigger  a  business  re- 
cession. 

In  all  candor,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  vet  fully  made  up  my  own  mind 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  today  of  the 
surcharge  that  is  proposed. 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  that  I  am  constrained 
to  vote  against  a  surtax  on  individual  in- 
come taxes  without  a  selective  reduction 
in  unnecessary  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This.  I  believe,  is  both 
a  reasonable  and  a  reaUstic  position. 

Now  I  am  not  simply  giving  lipservice 
to  a  reduction  in  expenditures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent for  it  is  my  belief  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  the  most  solemn  obhga- 
tion.  in  view  of  our  commitments  abroad 
and  the  irreducible  nature  of  many  of 
the  items  in  the  budget,  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  all  nonessential  programs, 
with  the  objective  of  bringing  about  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  them. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  Nation,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  can  no  longer 
justify  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  be- 
ing made  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid. 
Looking  back  over  the  years  that  this 
program  has  been  in  force,  the  United 
States  has  poured  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars into  foreign  countries  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  soft  loans. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  effectiveness  of  the  first 
foreign  aid  programs  after  World  War  II. 
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carried  on  under  the  Marshall  plan.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  world  has  changed 
radically  since  those  years,  and  the  time 
has  come,  I  believe,  to  reevaluate  our 
foreign  aid  efforts  in  the  most  pragmatic 
terms. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
U.S.  effort  to  stem  uhe  tide  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  to  see 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  left  al- 
most alone  by  nations  we  have  assisted 
in  the  past  and  who  should  now  be  as- 
sisting us.  We  must  be  realistic  in  these 
programs.  Only  the  money  that  can  real- 
ly mean  something  to  us  in  terms  of  our 
own  national  interest  should  be  appro-. 
priated  in  the  future.  We  should  refuse 
to  further  subsidize  those  who  would 
take  our  money  and  turn  their  backs 
upon  us  when  the  chips  are  down,  as  they 
are  down  now  in  Vietnam. 

We  should  also  cut  back  sharply  on 
our  space  program  and  our  efforts  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon.  We  have  gone  ahead 
with  this  program  in  the  belief  that  our 
world  prestige  somehow  depended  upon 
it:  yet,  m«ny  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  eren  such  a  thing  as  a  "race"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  lunar  honors,  and  all 
realistic  observers  must  know  that 
America's  prestige — and  much  more  im- 
portantly, her  vitality  and  viability  as  a 
nation — must  be  grounded  in  more 
fundamental  things  than  space  explora- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
permanently  and  completely  stop  all 
space  exploration,  but  how  foolish  we 
would  be  to  persist  now  in  these  enor- 
mous outlays  for  a  moon  shot  at  the  risk 
of  jeopardizing  our  Nation's  fiscal 
stability  and  its  economic  soundness. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  should  cut  back 
on  certain  phases  of  the  poverty  program 
and  some  of  our  other  socioeconomic  ex- 
periments, for  many  of  these  like  the 
Job  Corps,  have  proved  wasteful  and 
others  have  not  even  reached  the  poor 
for  whom  they  were  ostensibly  designed. 
Repeatedly  it  has  been  shown  that 
many  of  those  persons  who  most  need 
help  are  not  geting  it  through  the  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  being  funded. 
All  too  often,  instead,  these  very  pro- 
grams have  been  used  to  generate  un- 
rest in  some  areas  of  the  Nation.  A  good 
example  is  the  VISTA  program,  much  of 
which  has  created  a  great  deal  of  imrest 
in  some  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
States. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  and  here 
in  Washington  specifically,  the  commu- 
nity action  programs  have  been  poorly 
administered,  wasteful,  and  costly,  and 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  elements 
seeking  to  stir  up  trouble  and  foment 
rebellion.  The  purposes  for  which  these 
antipoverty  programs  were  originally 
established  have  not  been  fulfilled,  the 
poor  have  seldom  been  helped,  and  the 
money  has  been  too  often  misapplied. 
People  who  do  not  need  help  have  been 
the  ones  who  have  largely  benefited,  and 
a  great  deal  of  ill  will  has  been  engen- 
dered toward  the  programs  and.  for  that 
matter,  toward  this  administration . 

I  also  believe  that  selective  reductions 
could  wisely  be  made  in  our  gigantic  mili- 
tary budget  without  impairing  the  na- 
tional security.  For  example,  we  are 
presently  maintaining  six  divisions  and 


their  dependents  in  Europe  at  an  annual 
cost  of  roughly  $800  millioru  European 
countries  today  are  experiencing  unprec- 
edented levels  of  prosperity.  I  say  let 
them  apply  more  of  their  national 
budgets  toward  their  own  defense  and 
thus  afford  the  United  States  a  little  res- 
pite from  the  expensive  burden  it  has 
borne  in  providing  protection  for  West- 
ern Europe  for  over  two  decades.  Our 
Government  could  move  three  or  four  of 
these  divisions  out  of  Europe  and  thus 
effect  a  considerable  savings. 

Therefore,  what  is  needed  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  pragmatic  reappraisal  of 
all  nonessential  programs  and  a  selec- 
tive reevaluation. 

It  would  make  little  sense  to  enact  a 
surtax  on  individual  incomes  without 
also  making  selective  cuts  in  spending. 
If  the  administration  would  move  to 
reduce  expenditures  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested,  or  if  such  cuts  are  made 
by  the  Congress,  I  would  then  consider 
supporting  a  surtax.  The  S6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1969  expenditures,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  substitute  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  does  not  go  to  the  spend- 
ing areas  I  have  specifically  mentioned 
and  tlierefore,  does  not  justify  my  sup- 
port of  the  10  percent  surtax  on  incomes 
which  is  also  included  in  the  substitute. 
Hence  I  shall  support  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  which  would  eliminate  the 
surtax  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
o.uestion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afarmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
rwiir  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay. "  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vot^.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore  1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche!  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  79  Leg.] 
YEAS — S5 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dominlck 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boeps 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Harris 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holllngs 

Jordan,  NO. 

NAYS— 52 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Miller 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 


lx)np.  La. 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Proxmire 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yountr.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Murphy,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Brewster  Long,  Mo.  PeU 

Kennedy.  Mass.  McCarthy  Randolph 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Mondale  Riblcoff 

Lausche  Pastore  Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  consider  ourselves  a  responsible  body, 
we  can  no  longer  delay  in  acting  on  the 
President's  request  for  a  temporary  in- 
come surtax.  It  is  already  half  past  12. 

Last  November,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I 
took  this  floor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
defer  adjournment  until  we  completed  a 
fuU  debate  on  the  need  for.  and  obliga- 
tion of.  a  surtax.  I  felt  confident  that 
any  sustained  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant public  policy  issue  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Congress  should  act. 
and  act  immediately.  We  did  not  debate. 
*of  course,  and  we  still  have  not  acted. 

At  that  time,  many  of  the  opponents 
of  a  surtax  doubted  that  the  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection  would  be  serious. 
They  discounted  the  warnings  which 
came  not  only  from  President  Johnson, 
but  from  an  impressive  number  of  busi- 
ness leaders,  bankers,  and  economists 
outside  the  Government  that  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  failure  to  r.dopt 
the  surtax  could  be  very  serious,  and 
could  be  ignored  only  at  great  peril  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  speech,  I  stunmarized  the  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  act  and  pre- 
dicted four  inevitables  if  we  did  not  do 

so: 
First,  a  return  to  strong  inflationary 

pressures. 


Second,  spiraling  interest  rates  and  a 
return  to  tight  money. 

Third,  a  worsening  of  our  balance  of 
pavments. 

Fourth,  distortions  In  our  economy 
which  would  endanger  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. ,  ^ 

It  Is  now  almost  5  months  later.  How 
well  have  these  predictions  been  borne 
out? 

INFLATION 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  that 
our  dollar  is  worth  less  than  it  was  last 
November,  and  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  has  felt  the  added  pinch.  During 
the  last  12  months  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  nearly  3^2  percent.  The  Feb- 
ruary Consumer  Price  Index  will  be  re- 
leased this  week— nobody  expects  a 
downturn. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  year  food  prices 
were  about  constant  and  the  temporary 
sluggishness  of  the  economy  limited  the 
rate  of  price  increase  in  other  areas. 
However,  t^e  pace  of  economic  activity 
is  now  much  faster  and  food  prices  have 
begun  to  rise  again. 

Therefore,  without  a  tax  Increase,  con- 
sumer prices,  including  food,  threaten  to 
rise  even  more  rapidly  than  the  3^2  Per- 
cent of  last  year. 

INTEREST  R*TES  AND  MONEY  SUPPLY 

Key  interest  rates  are  already  at  or 
beyond  the  peaks  they  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  monetary  crunch  of  1966,  and 
then  the  Federal  budget  was  much 
smaller. 

At  the  time  the  President  sent  his  1969 
budget  requests  to  Congress  he  estimated 
that  without  the  surtax  the  budget  def- 
icit would  be  about  $18  billion— that 
with  a  10-percent  surtax  the  deficit  could 
be  cut  to  about  $8  billion.  The  Congress 
will  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit below  this  point,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  increased  financial  demands  may 
be  made  upon  us  before  the  year  is  out. 

Large-scale  Federal  deficit  financing 
in  overstrained  financial  markets  tends 
to  divert  credit  flows  and  jack  up  inter- 
est rates — the  smaller  our  deficit,  the 
weaker  the  pressures  for  high  interest. 

Also,  the  Federal  Resei-ve  monetary 
policy  seems  sure  to  be  less  expansionary 
this  year  than  last  year  because  of  the 
international  situation. 

AU  of  this  adds  up  to  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  Federal  restraint  is  badly 
needed  to  reduce  Federal  borrowing  re- 
quirements and  to  lessen  the  threat  of 
a  credit  crisis  like  that  of  1966. 

WORSENING  OF  OUR  B.\L.\NCE   OF  P.-VYMENTS 

As  my  third  inevitable  of  failure  to  en- 
act the  surtax,  I  forecast,  and  I  quote: 

Our  trade  balance  would  become  less 
favorable,  and  the  confidence  of  the  world's 
financial  community  in  the  dollar  could  only 
be  impaired. 

Between  the  second  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  1967,  imports  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  16  percent  while  exports 
gradually  declined  by  6  percent.  By  the 
fourth  quarter,  our  balance-of-payments 
surplus  on  goods  and  services  had  de- 
clined to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  only  $3  billion.  Overall  payments 
deficit  rose  to  $3.6  bilUon  for  the  year. 


A  tightened  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram had  to  be  presented  at  the  first  of 
this  year. 

And  more  recently,  special  measures 
were  needed  to  stem  the  tide  of  private 
speculation  in  gold  markets. 

Mr.  President,  all  four  of  the  inevi- 
tables forecast  in  November  have  hap- 
pened and  are  happening.  Some  of  them 
have  almost  a  nightmarish  quality.  If  the 
surtax  was  fully  called  for  last  fall— and 
I  hold  it  was— its  enactment  is  even  more 
urgent  in  the  light  of  recent  events  and 
developments. 

I  stress  again  that  I  do  not  enjoy  pay- 
ing more  taxes,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  else 
does  either.  But  I  see  no  alternative. 

Cut  spending  to  reduce  tlie  deficit,  say 
those  who  oppose  the  surtax.  The  Con- 
gress nmde  huge  cuts  in  the  budget  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1968  as  the  various  appro- 
priation bills  moved  through  Congress, 
and  then  we  required  an  additional  10- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  expendi- 
tures and  a  2-percent  cut  in  personnel  in 
all  programs  not  directly  connected  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  So  we  did  cut  spend- 
ing this  year  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  make  equally  substantial 
cuts  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
but  much  has  already  been  cut.  and  we 
may  be  cutting  truly  essential  services  if 
we  chop  too  deeply. 

And  while  we  struggle  to  cut  Federal 
expenditures,  Vietnam  continues  to  pose 
clear  and  steady  pressures  upon  our  fi- 
nancial resources,  and  our  mounting  do- 
mestic problems  cry  out  for  solutions. 

I  do  not  see  liow  we  can  delay  any 
longer  in  enacting  a  meaningful  surtax. 
For  most  of  our  citizens,  the  sui'tax  would 
cost  le.ss  than  the  inflation  which  is  now 
eating  into  their  paychecks  and  their 
savings.  Its  enactment  would  help  re- 
store confidence  in  the  American  dollar, 
and  in  America's  ability  to  manage  its 
financial  affairs. 

I  support  that  part  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  which 
would  add  to  the  bill  a  surtax  on  income 
of  individuals  and  corporations. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    668 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  Williams  sub- 
stitute and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGSl  proposes  an  amendment,  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  to  insert 
the  following : 

The  total  quantity  of  textile  articles 
(whether  made  of  natural  or  manmade  fibers, 
or  any  combination  or  blends  thereof,  but 
not  including  natural  fiber  In  Us  unprocessed 
states  such  as  raw  cotton,  raw  wool,  raw  silk, 
or  raw  jute  and  not  including  any  articles 
now  entitled  or  hereafter  made  entitled  to 
entry  free  of  duty),  including  manmade 
staple  fiber,  filaments,  and  filament  yarn, 
wool  tops,  and  spun  yarn,  fabric,  apparel, 
household  furnishings,  and  other  finished 
textile  articles  of  natural  or  manmade  fibers 
or  combinations  or  blends  thereof,  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  quantity 
of  such  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  six 


calendar    years    1961-1966:     Provided,    That 
commencing       with       the      calendar      year 
beginning  January  1.  1969.  the  total  quantity 
of  textile  articles  which  may  be  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehou.se,  for  consumption 
for  each  ensuing  calendar  year  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  an  amount  propor- 
tionate lo  the  lncrea.se  or  derrea.se   (if  more 
than  5  per  centxim)  in  the  total  United  States 
consumption  of  .such  textile  articles  during 
the   preceding  calendar   year   in   compari.son 
with  the  average  anniiul  consumiilion  tor  the 
six-year  period   1961-1966  ;is  determined  by 
the  "secretary  of  Commerce:  Proridcd  furtlirr. 
That  the  portion  of  any  increase  In  the  quan- 
tilv  of  any  nuh  Text  lit-  :;rti<-le  whl(  h  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn   from  warehouse,   for 
consumption    during    any    quarter    of     the 
calendar  year  shall   not  exceed   the  projwr- 
tlonate   per   centum   share   which    the   total 
quantity    of   imports   of   textile    articles    ac- 
counted"  for   during   the   like   period   of   the 
c.-ilendar  year  ended  December  31,  1966.  The 
quantities  of  .any  textile  article  which  may 
be   entered,   or   withdrawn    from   warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  balance  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  this  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective shall  be  equal  to  that  proportionate 
per  centum  share  of  the  average  annual  Im- 
ports of  such  article  for  the  ye.ors  1961-1966 
which  the  number  of  days  remaining  In  the 
calendar    vear   bears   to   the   full    year.    The 
Secret.iry  of  Commerce  shall  determine  and 
allocate   the   allowable   quantities   of   textile 
articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from    warehouse,    for    consumption    among 
supplying  countries  by  category  of  product  on 
the  ba.sis  of  the  shares  such  countries  sup- 
plied by  category  of  product  to  the  Unlt^-d 
States  market  during  a  representative  period, 
except  that  due  account  may  be   given   to 
special   factors  which   have  affected  or   may 
affect  the  trade  in  any  category  of  such  arti- 
cles The  secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify 
such    allocations "  to    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  in 
the  case"  of  textile  articles  originating  In  any 
countr\^  which  has  entered,  or  hereafter  en- 
ters,   iiito    an    agreement    with    the    United 
States  governing  the  amount  of  textile  arti- 
cles which  may  be  imported  mto  the  United 
States  from  such  country,  the  President  by 
proclamation     may     increa.se.     decrease,     or 
otherwise  limit  the  quantity  of  textile  arti- 
cles from  such  country  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion  in   conformance   with   such   agreement. 
AU  determination  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary   of   Commerce    under   this   section 
shall  be  final.  This  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield, 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollincsI, 
who  proposed  the  amendment,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  LoNGl,  or  whoever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
any  disrespect  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  it  is  my  intention  at  the  appro- 
priate point  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  do  that  anyway. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  But  I  would  not  have  any 
time  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  any  part  of 
the  one-half  hour  assigned  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Suppose  the  time 
goes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  all  right 
with  me  to  designate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  charge  of  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings)  .  The  Chair,  speaking  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  objects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  Senators 
may  gxiide  themselves  accordingly. 

ITNAKIMOtTS-CONSENT    A(aXEMEKT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  'between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Percy],  or  whomever 
he  may  so  designate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  cerUinly 
shall  not  object,  but  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  the  reason  the  majority 
leader  had  made  the  proposal  was  that 
tomorrow  is  the  one  day  in  6  years  that 
I  shall  be  nominated.  I  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy!  for  taking  up  the  torch 
which,  momentaiily,  I  must  lay  down, 
and  carry  on  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  a  misun- 
derstanding here.  I  can  understand  the 
action  which  took  place  at  that  time. 
Had  I  been  in  the  Senator's  shoes,  I 
would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-conscnt  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

UNANIMOrS-CON2ENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  WedneEday. 
March  27,  1968.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rou- 
tine morning  business,  during  the  further 
considegatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  com- 
munication services  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  gsnerally  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  payments  cf  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 
tions, debate  on  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings]. 
numbered  668,  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  |Mr.  Hollings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy). 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Withoat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX   ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  while 
ever>-one  is  listening  attentively  to  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  substantially  S.  1796 
which  was  Introduced  in  May  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  which  they  had  hearings 
in  October,  and  which  has  been  some- 
what revised  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Chinese  gooseberry  bill, 
amendment  No.  282,  after  consultation 
with  68  of  the  original  cosponsors  where 
we  took  heed  of  the  various  ideas  and 
alterations  suggested  by  the  varloiis 
cosponsors. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  was  a  matter 
worked  on  over  the  years  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  who  could  not  be  present 
at  this  particular  time.  It  culminates — 
and  I  think  it  is  good  to  emphasize,  at 
this  particular  point,  what  it  is  not — 
a  particular  measure  not  in  controversion 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  It  culmi- 
nates the  particular  measure  which 
former  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  years 
ago  studied  and  worked  out  and  took  a 
position  on  in  Aueust  of  1960,  while  still 
a  Member  of  the  Senate;  and  later,  as 
President,  promulgated  by  Executive 
order  in  his  seven-point  program  on  May 
2.  1961.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  in 
opposition  or  in  violation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  It  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
Kennedy  round,  nor  is  it  in  violation 
of  the  -spirit  of  the  Kennedy  round  pro- 
mulgating quotas  on  textile  articles  by 
way  of  agreement. 

The  fact  is,  I  know  that  we  are  soing 
to  hear  later  on.  since  this  has  been  ex- 
tended until  tomorrow,  that  this  measure 
has  not  had  hearings,  that  this  is  an 
improper  time  to  bring  it  up  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  and  various 
other  objections. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the  most 
heard  piece  of  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Senate  during  this  session.  During  the 
1950's,  there  were  hearings  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  by  a  Cabinet  committee  and 
a  sub-Cabinet  committee,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy.  Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  hearings,  even 
before  and  since  that  time,  by  the  Pastore 
subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  Textiles;  and  more  recently  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee.  And  again, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, at  the  direction  of  the  President. 

E\'ei-yone  has  been  heard.  Everyone 
has  tried  to  bring  about  an  agreement  in 
the  field  of  woolens  and  manmade  fibers 
somewhat  similar  to  what  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Kennedy  and  'Vice  President 
Johnson  In  the  area  of  cotton  textiles. 
During  the  period  1950  to  1960,  we  tried 


the  administrative  route.  We  are  going 
'to  hear  the  argument  that,  somehow,  we 
should  employ  administrative  procedure 
and  exhaust  those  remedies  first. 

I  want  it  made  clear  in  the  Record  that 
not  only  did  this  particular  Senator,  at 
that  time,  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  but  I  also  at- 
tended many  other  hearings  before  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  all  to  no  avail. 

By  the  end  of  1960,  the  textile  industry 
had  lost  400,000  jobs  in  the  preceding  10- 
year  period.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
summer  of  1960,  I  consulted  with  then 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy.  He  wrote  me 
a  letter,  in  response  to  my  letter,  on  Au- 
gust 30  of  1960.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  in  order  to  save 
time,  but  I  will  quote  excerpts  from  it. 

He  wrote  me: 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  basic  unwill- 
ingness to  meet  the  problem  and  deal  con- 
structively with  It. 

He  also  stated: 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  dejjcnd  upon 
makeshift  policies  and  piecemeal  remedies 
to  solve  the  problems  which  the  Industry 
faces. 

And: 

A  comprehensive  industry-wide  remedy  is 
necessary. 

Finally,  he  stated: 

Because  of  the  broad  ramifications  of 
any  action,  and  because  of  the  necessity  of 
approaching  a  solution  in  terms  of  total 
needs  of  the  textile  Industry,  this  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  oiUy  the  President  can  ade- 
quately discharge. 

Thus,  President  Kennedy  forthrightly 
took  the  problem  in  hand.  The  very  first 
measure,  perhaps,  in  February  of  1961, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  five-member 
Cabinet  committee  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — actually  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  George  Ball,  who  served  on 
that  five-member  Cabinet  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Cabinet  committee 
there  was  a  five-member  subcommittee 
that  called  witnesses,  conducted  hear- 
ings, and  incorporated  it  with  the  Pas- 
tore hearings  of  this  particular  body  as 
part  of  the  executive  hearings  upon 
which  executive  action  was  to  be  baEcd. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
£outh  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limitation  of  time  tomorrow, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  floor 
shortly,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  him  to 
make  this  one  comment. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
amendment  he  is  offering.  As  he  knows, 
many  years  ago,  because  of  a  resolution 
of  which  I  was  the  author,  a  special  com- 
mittee on  textiles  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  was,  and  Is,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
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Pastore]  .  The  other  members  are  the 
distinguished  colleagues  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator   from   South  Carolina 

I  Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

We  have  gone  up  and  down  the  hill 
these  many  years,  fighting  to  try  to  save 
the  remnants  of  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country  and  the  jobs  it  furnishes. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Kennedy 
round  have  given  some  consideration  to 
cotton  textiles,  but  no  help  to  woolen 
textiles. 

The  situation  has  grown  wor.se  and 
worse.  We  have  lost  more  and  more 
plants  and  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  certainly  affecting  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  think  the  disthiguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  l)een  outlining  the 
history  of  this  matter  with  r.rcat  clarity. 
He  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment  at  this  time  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  certainly  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  encourage  Senators  to  .supi^ort  his 
amendment.  I  commend  him  rnd  hope 
his  amendment  will  bo  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not be  too  hish  in  mv  praise  and  recog- 
nition of  the  leadership  .s'ivcn  this  par- 
ticular probleir.  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  At  the 
time  I  served  -s  Governor  of  my  State 
we  sought  some  authoritative  source  or 
reference  point  to  really  corral  the  in- 
formation and  define  exactly  what  the 
problem  comprised  and  what  .should  be 
done  about  it.  Of  co:!r.se.  we  went  direct- 
ly to  the  Pa.'tore  iicarings,  which  the 
Senator  fiom  New  Hampshire  had 
initiated  in  the  original  instance  in  his 
position  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

It  was  only  with  his  auidance,  and  the 
guidance  of  other  Senators  like  Senator 
Pastore,  that  we  have  come  this  far  and 
been  prepared  to  present  a  measure 
which  I  think  should  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  this  particular 
body. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  particular  point  to  include 
In  the  Record  my  letter  to  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

..\rnr.sT  JO.  neO. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennkdv. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.^r  Senator  Kenkedy:  I  'm  vriiing  to 
you  to  invite  your  views  ^ind  solicit  your 
interest  and  cooperation  u-ith  respect  to  a 
problem  that  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
economy  of  my  region  ar.d.  Indeed,  to  the 
entire  United  States.  The  United  States  tex- 
tile industry,  in  all  its  branches,  has  been 
confronted  with  a  .<:eries  of  economic  prob- 
lems that  threaten  Its  vitality  and  growth. 
Not  the  least  of  these  problems  is  the  im- 
pact of  competition  from  imports  on  this 
Industry. 

I  Icnow  of  your  long  time  concern  over 
the  problems  of  this  industry,  for  your  own 
state  has  sulTered  from  the  same  conditions 
that  affect  South  Carolina.  I  need  not.  there- 
fore, detail  to  you  what  has  happened  to  em- 
ployment, production  and  sales  in  industry, 
what  the  role  of  excessive  imports  lias  been 
in  this  situation  and  of  the  threat  of  foreign 
productions  capacity  that  overhangs  the  do- 
mestic   textile    market    and    acts   as    a    de- 


pressant. These  factors  have  prevented  the 
textile  Industry  from  realizing  the  growth 
and  potential  that  it  legitimately  deserves 
as  an  efficient  and  progressive  Industry  sup- 
plying the  basic  wants  of  the  American 
economy. 

Nor  need  I  detail  to  you  the  vital  role  that 
the  textile  industry  has  played  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  South  and  the 
mighty  contribution  it  lias  made  to  economic 
growth  and  the  Improvement  of  standards 
of  living  in  our  region. 

Ti  e  problems  of  the  textile  industry  are 
becoming  more  .sovere  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Despite  this  clear  fact  the  Republican 
AdnilnistratiQii  has  resisted,  at  every  turn, 
taking  constructive  .action  that  would 
limeliurate  the  conditions  that  have  resulted 
and  are  [trowin':  wcr.-e.  They  have  sliuwn 
little  inlere^^t  iind  no  iina'^!!;ation. 

This  is  a  matter  rf  'ontinuinc  concrrn 
for  t'.ie  nation  os  u  whole,  as  well  as  for  the 
textile  Industry  ;-,nd   the  ;:'outh. 

I  would  welcome  your  .:dvice  and  observa- 
tions on  these  matters  and  I  liope  that  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  me 
and  with  the  leaders  of  the  textile  Indu.stry 
the  development  of  sound  and  constructive 
.'-jluti.jiis  to  our  problems. 
Sincerolv. 

Ernest  F.  Holm.nc.s. 

U.S.  Senate. 
W'a-'h  ington,  D.C.  August  30. 1960. 
Hon    riRNEST  Hollings, 

Gorrr7ior  o/  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
State  Capitol  Building.  Columliia.  S.C. 
Dear  Governor  Hollings:  I  would,  of 
course,  be  delighted  to  discuss  with  you  and 
with  t?xtile  industry  leaders  the  problems  of 
tlie  tpxule  Induitry  and  the  development  of 
con.'tr-jctive  nict'iods  for  showing  t"ic  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Industry  in  the  future. 
The  critical  import  situation  that  confronts 
the  textile  induf.try  which  you  so  eloquently 
describe  in  your  letter  is  one  with  which  I  am 
f.unili.ir.  My  uwn  State  of  Massachuretts  has 
suffered  and  :j  sullcrine  from  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  i'.;st  few  years  have  been  partic- 
ularly difficult  for  this  industry.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  basic  unwiUingnPss  to  meet 
the  problems  and  de.al  constructively  with  it. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  im- 
ports of  cotton  cloth  are  twice  what  they 
were  during  the  same  per.od  in  1059,  the 
highest  year  en  record.  SimUi.rJy  .-.larming  in- 
crsasos  are  occurring  on  other  textile  and  ap- 
parel products.  Since  19.53  imports  have  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  constantly  incrcasinq  mar- 
!7ins.  There  are  now  400  000  loss  jobs  in  the 
industry  than  there  were  10  veirs  ago.  It  is  no 
lonpor  possible  lo  depend  upon  makeshift 
].iolit:ics  and  piecemeal  remedies  to  solve  the 
problems  which  tl-.c  ladustrv  faces. 

As  you  know,  I  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Special  Senate  Sub-committee 
for  the  Textile  Industry,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Pastore,  of  wliich  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  Is  a  member.  In  an  eifort  to 
help  develop  suggestions  to  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  world  marKets,  'his  Sub- 
committee for  ;he  first  time  undertook  .-i 
broad  investigation  of  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  textile  industry  and  c.Rered  a 
number  of  ronstruclive  recommendau  ^ns. 
With  only  minor  exceptions,  the  Kisenhower 
Administration  has  filled  to  implement  these 
recommendatioiiE. 

I  rc:r3e  viih  the  conclusions  of  the  Pastore 
Committee  that  sweeping  changes  in  our 
foreign  trad"  ymicic?  :  re  not  necessary. 
Neveri  lele.sS.  wc  ;.iust  recognize  that  the 
textile  ..nd  apparel  industries  are  of  inter- 
national scope  and  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  competitive  pressure  fr-m  imports  Clearly 
the  problems  of  the  industry  will  not  disap- 
pear by  neglect  nor  can  v.c  v.-ait  fcr  large 
scale  unemployment  and  shutdown  of  the 
Industry  to  inspire  us  to  action.  A  compre- 
hensive" industry-wide  remedy  is  necos~ary. 


The  outline  of  such  a  remedy  can  be 
found  In  the  Report  of  the  Pastore  Com- 
mittee. Imports  of  textile  products,  including 
apparel,  should  be  within  limits  which  will 
not  endanger  our  own  existing  textile  ca- 
pacity and  employment,  and  which  will  per- 
mit growth  of  the  Industry  In  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  expansion  of  lur  over- all 
economy. 

We  are  pledped  in  the  Democratic  Plilform 
to  combat  sub-standard  wages  abroad 
through  the  development  of  international 
fair  labor  standards.  F.iiort  alone  ihl.-  line 
is  of  special  Import anrr  to  the  United  States 
textile  Industrv. 

The  office  of  the  Presidency  ci. tries  with 
It  tlie  uuihori'.y  and  iuilucnce  to  explore 
and  work  out  solutions  within  the  franio- 
worU  of  our  foreign  trade  pollrlc.'?  for  the 
problems  peculiar  to  our  textile  and  npparcl 
industry.  Because  of  the  broad  ramlilcatiuns 
of  any  action  and  because  of  the  neces.sity 
of  approaching  a  solution  in  terms  of  total 
needs  of  the  textile  Indiistrv,  this  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  onlv  the  I're.sldcnt  can 
adequately  discharge  I  can  ass.ire  you  that 
the  iK^xt  ivmorratu-  .^dmlnlslratlon  will  re- 
gard this  as  :i  high  priority  cbjeciive. 

Additionally,  we  shall  make  vigorous  u-e 
of  the  procedures  provided  by  Congress  such 
as  Section  22  of  the  Apricolmral  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  Escape  Clause  in  accordance 
with  the  Intention  of  rongrp-'s  in  en.actlng 
thcs'"  'a.ws. 

Lastly.  I  assure  yoii  that  shf'Uld  further 
auth^.rity  be  necessary  lo  enable  the  Pr?si- 
dent  to  carry  out  these  (jbtectives.  I  shall 
request  such  authorisations  from  the  Con- 
frc.ss. 

I  hope  that  these  thoughts  are  helpful  to 
you  In  vour  own  deliberations  and  I  reaflirm 
my  Interest  in  discussing  pn  bUins  of  mu- 
tttal  concern  v.lth  you. 

V.'i'h  all  rrood  wl:hes,  I  .  m. 
:rinccrolv  yours, 

John  r.KF...NFDy. 

^!r.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  lo  include  at  th-.s 
pailxular  i^oiiil  in  the  R;;conD  ;he  May 
2,  1961,  .■>even-point  Kennedy  textile 
;>ropram. 

There  being  no  ob.ieclion,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

TiiC  President  today  announced  ;.  prorram 
(  f  assistance  to  tiie  United  States  tcytile  in- 
dustry, oeslcned  to  meet  a  wide  ranee  of 
the  problems  it  faces  as  a  result  ol  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  shifts  in  consumer  pref- 
erence, and  increasing  internati -nal  compe- 
tition. The  program  was  developed  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee,  h.caded  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hcdtres.  which  v.-.ts 
:ormpd  by  the  rrc^dcnt  m  Icbru   ry  16  PJG!. 

In  announcing  the  iirccram  t!-.c  President 
said : 

"Th;  problems  of  the  textile  industry  .re 
;  criou-i  and  Ueeprooted.  They  have  oeen  the 
fublcct  tf  investigation  ut  lea^l  as  lar  bacV: 
as  1035.  when  a  Cabinet  cjmniilttc  was  ap- 
I)-;intod'bv  President  Ro'.sevelt  t-,  inveitigat; 
the  conditions  In  this  Innu'try.  Mo'^t  recently 
these  problems  were  the  subje-ci  (•{  .•>.  special 
stiiciv  bv  the  Intcrdcparimcn-al  fommittoe 
headed  by  Secretary  cl  Commerce  Luther  It. 
Hodges.  I  believe  it  1':  time  I -r  action. 

•  It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  £!..ae 
2  million  wi  Tiers  .iTi  (irccily  affected  by 
conditions  in  the  industry.  Ihcre  are  another 
2  million  persons  employed  in  furnishing  r.- 
quirements  ot  the  Industry  Pt  its  present  level 
(f  pri'duction.  Two  yars  ago.  the  Ofilce  'f 
Defenso  Mobllizatirn  fstiScd  that  1'  was  onf» 
of  the  industries  essential  to  our  Natl  ;nal 
securitr.  It  is  f  f  vital  importance  in  peace- 
time and  it  has  a  direct  effect  upon  e^ur  tnf-l 
economv.  All  the  studios  liave  shown  ihnt 
unempioymcnt  In  textile  mills  .stnke.s  hardest 
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At  those  communities  suffering  most  from  de- 
pressed conditions. 

"I  propose  to  initiate  the  following 
measures : 

"First,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  launch  an  expanded  program  of 
research,  covering  new  products,  processes 
and  markets.  This  should  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  both  union  and  management 
groups. 

■Second.  I  have  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  review  existing  depreciation 
allowances  on  textile  machinery.  Revision  of 
these  allowances,  together  with  adoption  of 
the  Investment  incentive  credit  proposals 
contained  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  20,  1961.  should  assist  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  industry. 

•'Third.  I  have  directed  the  Small  Business 
Association  to  assist  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry to  obtain  the  necessary  financing  for 
modernization  of  Its  equipment. 

■■Fourth.  I  have 'directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to 
United  States  mills  of  the  adverse  differen- 
tial in  raw  cotton  costs  between  domestic  and 
foreign  textile  producers. 

■•Fifth.  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress 
a  propoeal  to  permit  industries  seriously  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  fticreased  imports  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  fVOm  the  Federal  Government. 

■■Sixth.  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  confer- 
ence of  the  principal  textile  exporting  and 
Importing  countries.  This  conference  will 
seek  an  international  understanding  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  industries. 

■•Seventh,  In  addition  to  this  program  an 
application  by  the  textile  industry  for  action 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the  escape 
clause  or  the  national  security  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  wlU  be 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits. 

"I  believe  this  program  will  assist  our 
textile  industry  to  meet  Its  basic  problems, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  na- 
tional interest  In  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  the  successful  development  of  less  de- 
veloped nations.  It  takes  into  account  the 
dispersion  of  the  Industry,  the  range  of  Its 
products,  and  its  highly  competitive  char- 
acter. It  Is  my  hope  that  these  measures  will 
strengthen  the  industry  and  expand  con- 
sumption of  its  products  without  disrupting 
International  trade  and  without  disruption 
of  the  markets  of  any  country." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2,  1961.  the  then  President  Kennedy  used 
the  following  expression — and  it  must  be 
remembered  at  this  particular  time  that 
he  was  referring  to  the  textile  industry 
as  a  comprehensive  industry  and  as  an 
all-fiber  industry,  and  not  just  one,  cot- 
ton, but  one  which  also  included  all 
woolens  and  manmade  fibers.  Particu- 
larly he  was  pointing  out  at  that  time 
the  idea  of  having  exhausted  all  rem- 
edies and  tried  every  course.  So  we  are 
not  acting  hastily,  for  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's program,  after  he  had  outlined 
the  problem,  he  said,  "I  believe  it  is  time 
for  action." 

Mr.  President,  here,  almost  7  years 
later,  after  President  Kennedy  had  found 
it  was  "time  for  action,"  we  still  have  not 
acted  on  woolen  and  manmade  fibers.  I 
quote  from  that  particular  document : 

Two  years  ago,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization testified  that  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
dustries essential  to  our  National  security. 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  In  peacetime  and  it 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  our  total  economy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  we  could  not  reasonably  anticipate.  In 
case  this  amendment  is  adopted  that  it 
would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  respond  to 
the  Senator'.s  veiy  appropriate  question 
to  the  effect  that  in  manmade  fibers 
alone  we  have  come  to  witness,  from  the 
year  1964  through  1966,  a  2-year  period, 
our  position  decline  from  a  $235  million 
sui-plus  position  in  the  exportation  in- 
come of  manmade  fibers  to  a  near  deficit 
position.  So  I  think  the  $200  million  im- 
balance in  manmade  fibers  alone  consti- 
tutes, as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina points  out  in  the  question  itself,  the 
fact  that  here  alone,  if  we  acted  in  this 
particular  matter,  it  would  correct  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  gold  outflow 
by  better  than  $200  million. 

I  may  mention  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin  ]  has  worked  on  this  problem  from 
the  very  beginning.  Some  of  his  fine  sug- 
gestions went  into  the  actual  content 
of  the  amendment.  He  has  kept  his  file 
up  to  date.  We  have  worked  almost  hand 
in  glove  in  trying,  not  to  seek  from  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  any  spe- 
cial favor,  but  a  realization  of  what  was 
found  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  own 
Executive  order  of  May  1961  that  this  in- 
dustry is  one  essential  to  our  national 
security,  and  which  was  testified  to  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  now 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  as 
second  only  to  steel  in  its  importance  to 
our  national  security. 

Some  persons  will  come  along  now  and 
say,  •Well,  of  course,  but  that  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  program."  Of  course, 
President  Johnson  is  instrumental  in  and 
very  interested  in  the  program.  In  1964, 
he  reiterated  his  support  in  a  Presiden- 
tial statement  of  September  28,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
entire  statement  President  Johnson 
made  at  that  particular  time  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  Textiles.  September  28,  1964, 

BY  THE  PRESHJENT  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

I  know  the  significant  role  that  textiles 
have  played  in  the  economic  life  of  New 
England,  and  I  know  of  the  difficulties  this 
industry  has  encountered  during  the  past 
few  years.  Fortunately.  New  England  could 
have  no  better  spokesmen  in  Washington 
than  Senators  Muskie  and  Pastore.  (They 
have  I  been  untiring  in  bringing  home  to  all 
of  us  the  very  real  problem  faced  by  New  Eng- 
land textiles.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
major  official  in  this  Administration  who  has 
not  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  hardships 
created  every  time  a  mill  is  shut  down  or 
forced  to  operate  on  part  time.  We  have 
worked  hard  at  this  problem  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

President  Kennedy,  a^  a  son  of  New  Eng- 
land, knew  these  problems  well.  In  May  1961, 
as  you  recall,  he  instituted  a  seven-pwint 
program  for  the  textile  industry.  Under  that 
program  Government-sponsored  research  for 
the  industry  has  been  launched.  We  have 
provided  accelerated  tax  amortization  for 
the  textile  industry  even  ahead  of  similar 


benefits  for  other  Industries.  This  year  I 
signed  legislation  that  is  greatly  helping  our 
ootton  mills  by  permitting  them  to  buy  cot- 
ton at  world  prices  for  the  first  time  since 
1956. 

Among  our  textile  problems  has,  of  course, 
been  the  Increase  of  imports.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  worked  out  a  solution  for  the 
import  problems  of  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try. It  developed  a  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement.  Under  the  administration  of 
this  arrangement,  cotton  textile  Imports 
have  been  stabilized— and  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue keeping  Imports  from  disrupting  the 
market. 

All  of  these  measures  have  contributed  to 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  textile  indus- 
try which,  as  a  whole,  can  look  forward  to 
greater  prosperity  In  the  future. 

I  say  with  a  geat  deal  of  pride  that  this 
Administration  has  done  more  for  the  tex- 
tile industry  than  any  Administration  in 
history — and  our  efforts  have  not  been  con- 
fined merely  to  cotton  textiles.  We  have 
stemmed  the  tide  of  foreign  wool  fabrics 
coming  through  the  Virgin  Islands  by  Ad- 
ministrative action.  This  alone  reduced  im- 
ports 10  million  square  yards  a  year.  We  have 
closed  tariff  loopholes  which  permitted  some 
woolen  textiles  to  enter  after  paying  only 
half  the  duty  they  should  pay.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  Just  approved  legis- 
lation which  would  close  another  loophole 
affecting  tariffs  on  certain  types  of  wool 
products.  We  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  wool  textile  Industry  continues 
to  be  faced  with  problems,  particularly  in 
New  England.  In  the  past  ten  years  imports 
have  soared  from  less  than  S'^b  to  20 '"r  of 
American  consumption,  with  particular  con- 
centration in  worsteds. 

The  Administration  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  share  with  our  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  must  be  kept  at 
reasonable  levels.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  effective  arrangements  with  other 
wool  textile  producing  countries.  Two  mis- 
sions have  been  sent  abroad  for  this  pur- 
pose in  recent  months.  Thus  far,  a  multi- 
nation  meeting  has  not  been  convened.  But 
we  intend  to  continue  our  efforts  vigorously. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  work  hard 
at  this  problem.  I  consider  It  essential  that 
the  wool  textile  industry  be  restored  to  good 
health. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shall  quote  only  a 
couple  of  statements  from  it: 

We  intend  to  continue  keeping  Imports 
from  disrupting  the  market. 

This  was  in  September  1964.  I  quote 
again: 

In  the  past  ten  years  imports  have  soared 
from  less  than  5  percent  to  20  percent  of 
American  consumption,  with  particular 
concentration  in  worsteds. 

The  Administration  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  share  with  our  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  must  be  kept  at 
reasonable  levels.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  effective  arrangements  with  other 
world  textile  producing  countries.  Two  mis- 
sions have  been  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose 
In  recent  months.  Thus  far,  a  multi-nation 
meeting  has  not  been  convened.  But  we  In- 
tend to  continue  our  efforts  vigorously.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  shall  work  hard  at 
this  problem.  I  consider  it  essential  that  the 
wool  textile  industry  be  restored  to  good 
health. 

That  was  3^2  years,  almost  4  years, 
ago,  and  still  nothing  has  been  done. 
Even  later  in  that  year,  October  1964, 
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in  Macon,  Ga.,  President  Johnson  had 
this  to  say: 

I  am  convinced  that  our  program  for  tex- 
tiles is  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans. 
I  intend  to  pursue  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Now  Mr  President,  at  the  particular 
time  when  we  got  the  seven-pomt  pro- 
gram we  immediately  had  meetings 
vith  icspect  to  cotton,  and  we  were  able 
to  institute  an  agreement,  joined  in  by 
some  32  nations,  a  short-term  arrange- 
ment in  the  field  of  cotton  for  1  year, 
and  then  a  long-term  arrangement  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  which,  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Kennedy  round,  at  t-he  end 
of  June  last  year,  1967,  was  extended  for 
3  additional  years.  But  nothing  has  been 
done  on  woolens  and  manmade  fibers. 

While  we  are  making  the  record.  I 
think  it  is  important  at  this  particular 
time  to  know  what  President  Kennedy 
had  in  mind  with  resp?ct  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness or  the  all-fiber  nature  of  the 
particular  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.3cnt  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
President  Kennedy  to  Senator  Pastore, 
dated  June  30, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington.  June  30.  1961. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobe. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  on  the  textile  negotiations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  State  Department.  I  have 
noted  your  concern  and  that  of  your  col- 
leagues over  the  possibiUty  that  the  State 
Department's  efforts  to  arrange  an  inter- 
national conference  may  not  fully  meet  the 
problems  of  the  industry. 

The  Import  problem,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
our  total  interest,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con- 
templated negotiations  are  designed  as  one 
of  a  series  of  efforts  to  assist  the  textile  in- 
dustry Our  objective  Is  to  assist  the  Industry 
to  overcome  all  of  the  handicaps  which  It 

The  State  Department  is  being  instructed 
to  get  the  best  possible  relief,  not  only  for 
cotton  but  for  other  fibers.  I  am  also  asking 
the  SUte  Department  to  malntein  close  liai- 
son with  the  Congress  and  with  the  industry 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Kennedy. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shall  quote  only  one 
sentence  from  the  letter: 

The  State  Department  Is  being  Instructed 
to  get  the  best  possible  reUef  not  only  for 
cotton,  but  for  other  fibers. 

This  was  in  June  of  1961. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
with  the  understanding  that  I  retem  the 
floor,  and  that  his  remarks  wiU  appear 
following  mine. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  to 
leave,  and  I  do  not  want  to  preempt  his 
chance  to  state  fully  his  particular  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 

colleague. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  compunction 
against  anyone  about  what  has  occurred 
or  foreboding  as  to  what  may  occur  to- 
morrow, but  it  just  happens  that  tomor- 
row is  the  one  day  in  6  years  when  I  sim- 
ply have  to  be  at  the  meeting  of  our  State 
committee.  ,  .  ,  > 

Mr  President.  I  nm  very  pvatelul  to 
the  Senator  Irom  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy! 
lor  i.TkiivT  over  the  responsibility  on  Ihi.^ 
amendment,  which  I  was  prrpared  n 
cnrrv  this  evcnin-z.  I  am  fuvc  he  will  do 
it  superbly  well.  I  am  pratcful  also  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  customary  ^raciousness  .-^nd  courte.sy 
in  vielding  me  a  few  minut<?s.  and  I 
promise  not  to  intrude  on  his  time  lor 
more  than  10  minutes,  to  expound  my 
own  jjosition  in  this  matter. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  fir.^t  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  various  fields.  Iron  and 
steel  are  next  in  line.  There  are  others. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  proiwsals 
of  this  character.  They  have  a  common 
basic  ijattem.  the  idea  being  to  freeze 
the  amount  of  imports  in  a  given  com- 
modity line. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  problems 
which  arise.  One  of  them  is  .special  to  the 
textile  industry:  I  shall  deal  with  that 
second  The  first  one.  Mr.  President,  re- 
lates to  the  i>isition  of  the  United  States 
in  international  trade. 

Of  all  the  times.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  should  not  be  doing  what  this  amend- 
ment asks  us  to  do.  it  is  now.  because  we 
are    right    n.iw    very    definitely    disad- 
vantaged in  the  world  in  terms  of  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  and 
thouRh  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  on 
the  floor  about  withdrawing  troops  from 
Europe,  and  that  the  President  wants  to 
curtail   travel   and   curtail   investment, 
and  manv  other  things  of  that  char- 
acter, all  of  us  know  that  the  surest  way 
in  which  to  redress  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  bv  an  export  surplus,  and  that 
the  real  reason  why  our  international 
situation  has  so  seriously  deteriorated  in 
respect  to  balance  of  payments  is  the 
vcrv  nrlmitive  fact  that  our  export  sur- 
plus lias  very  materially  decreased.  It  has 
gone  down  in  2  years  from  about  $6.8 
biUion  to  about  $3.8  billion,  and  it  is  just 
that  S3  billion  which  has  so  vexed  the 
people  in  the  world  who  hold  our  instru- 
ments of  credit  that  it  has  caused  the  run 
upon  the  dollar  and  this  very  dreadful 
international  situation  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  addressed  myself. 

So  the  primitive  facts  are  that  the 
minute  the  United  States  gives  a  signal 
that  it  is  moving  in  a  protectionist 
line — and  I  am  not.  for  the  moment,  at- 
tributing any  but  the  most  laudable  mo- 
tives in  terms  of  his  own  community  and 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  my  colleague— 
and  no  matter  how  we  might  think  that 
this  does  not  really  give  any  protection- 
ist signal,  that  is  the  way  the  world  will 
interpret  it,  and  it  will  have  immediate 
repercussions,  in  my  judgment,  in  fur- 
ther worsening  our  balance  of  payments. 
Here  is  what  is  at  stake:  Aside  from 
normal  retaUation— and  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  cases  of  the  famous  lace 
and  glass  actions  that  retaliation  can  be 


immediate  and  very  severe  between  the 
European     countries     themselves,     and 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  it  here,  espe- 
cially  Mr.  President,  with  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
and  "the  French  stirring  the  world  up  :n 
a   rather  mischievous  .sen.'^e  apain.-^t  u., 
economically— and  I  leerct  very   much 
to  sav  that,  but  that  i>  the  clear  implica- 
tion of  sn  many  of  the  things  thoy  nre 
(}".5.n-— we  h.we  the  vrry  clear  implica- 
\>,n   that   th?   European   c  ■mmunity    ;s 
I  .day  planni.;s  :n  a  very  important  lar,!>- 
iou  i-.r  cooperation  with  u.s.  At  the  t:me 
when  ihe  Kennedy  round  of  t.inff  cuts 
i.s  ::b:ut  id  come  into  effect  in  the  Euro- 
pean pcnnomlc  community,  iiiving  us  a 
chance  to  pain  some  lime  longer  before 
these  cuts  arc  effective  as  to  us  than  they 
viU— that  is  to  increase  our  opportunity 
for   an   export   surplus   from    the    very 
countries  which  have  run  an  important 
surplus  in  their  balance  of  payments  and 
in  their  trade  with  the  United  States  rnd 
the  rest  of  the  world— in  my  judgment, 
the  minute  we  give  this  signal,  we  give 
them  a  perfect  rea:^on,  especally  v.-itn 
the  French  liaving  the  attitude  that  they 
do,  for  saying.  -All  right,  fellows,  if  ihiS 
is  the  way  the  ball  pame  is  going  to  be 
plaved    whv  .should  we  make  any  con- 
cessions, or  whv  should  we  make  it  jxjssi- 
ble  for  vou  to  better  your  balance  of  pay- 
ments?" You  are  just  going  to  use  your 
opportunity  to  close  the  world  down  in 
terms     of     protectionism     yourselves: 
therefore,  why  open  this  opi>ortunity  to 

you?" 

Mr  President,  I  repeat,  without  in  any 
way  challenging  the  different  points  of 
vie\'-  which  obtain  around  here,  that  it 
could  not  bo  a  worse  time.  It  is  the  most 
conceivably  sensitive  moment,  at  wh.ch 
this  could  hurt  us  the  most. 

It  is  interestinc  ihat  for  several 
months,  including  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion I  have  been  waiting  for  the  Holhncs 
amendment  to  be  brought  up.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  knows:  and  it 
is  almost  ironic  that  it  should  come  on 
the  eve  of  the  very  one  day  I  cannot  be 
here  But.  Mr.  President,  this  does  not 
prevent  me  from  saying  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  I  think 
will  accommodate  with  a  pair  tomorrow-. 
I  have  not  imiwsed  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  he  very 
graciously  suggested  it,  if  necessarj-.  1 
will  seek  it  on  this  side,  of  course,  if  i 
can.  But  I  thank  my  colleague  vei->-  much 
for  his  con.sideration. 

I  cmphasi/'e.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
sou  that  I  speak:  That  this  is  t}  •«  worst 
posM)le  time  at  which  this  could  be  done. 
Really,  one  almost  does  not  have  to 
argue  anything  further,  except  the  point 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  agreement,  which  ver\-  mate- 
rially helps  with  this  situation,  was  ex- 
tended during  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations until  October  1.  1970.  and  it 
would  certainly  .seem.  Mr.  President, 
rather  uncrat«f  ul  on  our  part  now  to  t-ke 
this  action,  which  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  desires  us  to  take,  in  the  face 
of  what  I  think  the  other  nations  m  the 
Kermedy  round  had  a  right  to  assume 
represented  a  compromise  disposition,  as 
it  were,  of  our  attitude  in  the  textile  .'sit- 
uation, when  they  acreed  with  us  to  es- 
tablish   the    long-term    cotton    textile 
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agreement  for  a  period  of  roughly  5  years, 
or  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  other  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  important  point  here,  is  the  fact 
that  last  year,  when  this  matter  first 
arose,  I  stated  and  others  stated  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  looking  into  it, 
and  that  it  would  report  in  January — 
that  is,  make  a  report  on  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  reported, 
in  a  very  important  two-volume  study  of 
the  whole  textile  business,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  study  does  not 
show  conditions  in  this  industi-y  which 
would  warrant  this  kind  of  very  drastic 
action  with  respect  to  imports.  We  have 
made  what  we  considered  to  be  a  proper 
summary  of  the  situation,  and  our  sum- 
mary shows  that  production,  according 
to  that  study,  is  rising ;  that  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  is  stable  to  rising; 
that  profits,  with  the  large  companies, 
are  healthy — some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies are  not  so  healthy,  but  this,  after 
all,  is  one. of  the  endemic  problems  in- 
herent ituthe  size  of  the  economic  ag- 
gregations in  this  field  in  this  country: 
and  even  that  struggle,  that  is,  the 
struggle  of  the  smaller  companies,  is 
showing  a  pattern  of  being  strengthened 
through  increasing  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

According  to  the  facts  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  we  analyzed  them, 
imports  are  increasing;  but,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  the  Tariff  Commission  did  not 
find  situations  arising  which  would  cause 
major  difiQculties  for  the  industrj'  as  a 
whole. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
the  fundamental  effect  and  the  funda- 
mental thrust  of  Senator  Hollings' 
amendment  would  be  in  the  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  textile  industry. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is 
very  important,  to  confirm  what  I  say 
about  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, I  have  here  a  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning.  It  could  not 
be  more  contemporary  than  that.  The 
article  is  headed  "Early  Tariff  Cut  Tied 
to  Condition — EEC  Says  It  Will  Demand 
That  the  United  States  Renounce 
Any  Protectionist  Action — French  Stand 
Changes — Paris,  Previously  Opposed  to 
Fast  Reductions,  Will  Consider  Them." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows : 

Earlt  Tariff  Ctrr  Tied  to  Condition — EEC 
Says  It  Will  Demand  That  United  States 
Renounce  any  Protectionist  Action — 
French  Stand  Changes — Paris,  Previously 
Opposed  to  Paster  Reductions,  Will  Con- 
sider Them 

Brussels.  March  25. — The  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  tonight  told  the  United 
States  it  had  to  renounce  any  protectionist 
trade  measures  before  the  six  would  agree 
to  accelerating  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts. 
E.E.C.  finance  ministers  also  agreed  at  a 
one-day  meeting  here  that  the  American 
selling  price — a  system  whereby  imported 
chemicals  are  assessed  for  duty  on  the  basis 
of  higher  domestic  prices — had  to  be  abol- 


ished before   the  Europeans  speeded  reduc- 
tions. 

All  six  ministers  agreed  to  "take  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  accelerating" 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  to  help  the  United 
States  overcome  Its  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. 

Prance's  Finance  Minister  Michel  Debr6 
made  clear  at  a  press  conference  that  this 
represented  a  dramatic  switch  in  position  for 
his  nation,  which  previously  strongly  opposed 
such  a  Ftep. 

:;ou)   PROPOS7IL 

Earlier  Mr.  Debrc  intensified  the  French 
campaign  for  a  monetary  system  based  on 
gold  by  calling  <'or  an  international  confer- 
ence to  examine  fundamental  world  mone- 
tary and  trade  problems. 

In  a  .statement  before  the  meeting,  he  told 
reporters  France  would  only  cooperate  on 
these  problems  provided  a  'durable  global 
solution  "  for  the  fundamental  problems  was 
sought  in  concert  by  the  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Debre's  statement  sounded  to  observers 
like  a  call  for  another  conference  like  the 
Bretton  Woods  meeting,  which  created  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  1949.  But 
French  sources  here  t.tressed  that  such  talks 
sliould  also  cover  trade  problems. 

Tlie  ministers  also  told  the  E.E.C.  ex- 
ecutive commission  to  sound  out  all  the 
mehibers'  trading  partners  by  diplomatic 
channels  on  reactions  to  tonight's  statement, 
and  to  report  at  another  finance  ministers' 
conference,  which  will  take  place  before 
April  14. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  article 
bears  out  precisely  what  I  said  a  minute 
ago,  that  it  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time,  that  the  warning  is  clearly  given 
to  us  that  we  would  do  what  we  are  here 
asked  to  do  at  the  risk  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  U.S.  trade  policy  and  of 
the  opportunity  which  we  might  have  to 
correct  the  ver>-  serious  and  very  dan- 
gerous imbalance  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  other  thing 
which  is  interesting  at  this  very  moment. 
The  policy  to  create  special  drawing 
rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  up  for  signing  in  Stockholm 
this  coming  Friday,  and  various  nations 
will  have  to  approve  those  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  safe  prediction  that 
should  we  ignore  the  following  of  the 
course  which  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  chart  for  us,  it  would 
be  very  much  more  difficult  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  reform  in  the  international 
monetary  system  which  is  absolutely  and 
critically  essential  to  the  whole  future  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  textile  industry 
itself,  and  the  facts  can  be  detailed,  in- 
vestment levels  in  the  industry  in  1965, 
1966,  and  1967  have  gone  to  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  about  double  the  investment 
levels  of  1960  and  1961.  Raw  cotton  con- 
sumption at  the  mill  has  been  heavier 
and  higher  in  1966  and  1967  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  17  years,  since  about 
1950-51.  And,  indeed,  the  raw  cotton 
carryover  has  been  very  substantially 
worked  off. 

The  textile  production  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  4.5  percent 
a  year,  using  1957  to  1959  as  a  base.  The 
apparel  production  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  about  5.2  percent  a  year, 
again  using  1957  to  1959  as  a  base.  In 


other  words,  there  was  something  of  a 
Uttle  fall  oft  in  1967,  but  the  figures  are 
still  materially  higher  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

They  estimate  that  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  there  has  been  a  growth  of 
about  200,000  jobs  in  the  textile  industry, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  on  equity  generally 
has  increased  very  materially,  indeed, 
higher  than  the  average  of  all  manu- 
facturing. 

The  American  textile  industry  growth 
has  been  very  much  larger  than  the 
growth  of  the  imports  during  the  rela- 
tive period  of  time  from  1960  to  1966. 
Indeed,  during  the  recent  modest  decline 
in  the  textile  industry,  imports  also 
declined,  as  well  as  the  general  current 
of  trade. 

So,  the  general  indications  are,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  bears  it  out — and  let 
us  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
industry  that  has  sales  of  about  $20  bil- 
lion— that  give  or  take  the  problems  of 
particular  segments  of  the  industry,  or 
smaller  firms  in  some  cases  as  against 
larger  firms,  the  industry,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  suffering,  or  if  it  is  suf- 
fering, the  suffering  is  based  upon  foreign 
trade.  And  the  import  business  is  not 
working  irreparable  injury  upon  this 
industry. 

When  we  compare  these  provisions 
and  figures,  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  Tariff  Commission  reports,  with  the 
unbelievable  havoc  which  could  be 
wreaked  upon  us  in  the  way  of  disaster 
should  we  give  this  protectionist  signal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  clear  case  is 
made  out  against  the  amendment. 

The  reason  for  tabling — and  I  ex- 
pect that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  will  make  the  necessary  motion 
tomorrow — is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  bill  in  which  this  parti- 
cular item  represents  a  germane  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senator  has  an  absolute  right  to 
propose  it,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  rep- 
resent an  element  in  the  total  aspect  of 
this  bill,  except  in  the  very  broad  con- 
cept that  it  represents  a  factor  in  the 
future  economic  health  of  the  United 
States. 

That,  of  course,  is  true  of  almost  every 
bill  on  almost  any  subject  that  has  been 
considered  and  passed  here  dealing  with 
domestic  matters.  However,  it  certainly 
does  not  relate  the  amount  of  the  budget 
to  the  amount  of  expenditures  to  the 
excise  taxes,  or  to  any  Federal  income 
taxes,  although  I  repeat  that  it  can 
broadly  be  grouped  within  the  concept 
that  if  the  textile  industry  is  more  pros- 
perous, it  will  pay  more  taxes.  However, 
this  is  a  rather  general  reference  and  is 
not  specifically  tied  into  the  bill. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to 
have  so  critically  important  a  signal 
given  to  the  world  as  a  new  protectionist 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  within  the  con- 
text of  a  tax  bill  of  this  character  where 
very  different  issues  are  primarily  being 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  showing  the  vitality  of 
the  textile  industry.  The  article  is  from 
the  Textile  World  of  February  1968.  It 
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Dears  further  upon  the  fact  that  certain- 
ly we  have  no  justification  for  an  across- 
the-board  industry  approach  of  the  kind 
which  the  amendment  proposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

(From  Textile  World.  February  1968] 
The  Look  of  1968:  Consumer  Vitality  Prom- 
ises Textiles  a  Good  Year 

Textile  manufacturing  activity  will  break 
new  records  this  year— and  the  consumer 
will  supply  much  of  the  impetus.  After  a 
modest  decline  in  1967  that  Interrupted  six 
years  of  continuous  growth.  Textile  World's 
exclusive  Index  of  Textile-Manufacturing 
Activity  should  reach  162— up  6';    from  last 

vear. 

'  Strong  consumer  demand  will  spur  the  in- 
dustry to  a  new  record.  Even  if  there  is  a  tax 
hike,   consumers   will   have   about   6'      more 


income  to  spend  this  year.  Fiber  consumption 
will  benefit  from  rising  family  formations— 
those  famous  war  babies  are  finally  coming 
of  age  and  getting  married.  And  automobile 
sales  will  exceed  9-mllllon  this  year.  All  these 
factors  will  raise  the  textile  operating  rate 
closer  to  the  preferred  level,  and  textile  mill 
profits  after  taxes  will  rise   at   least  5'^-    in 

1968.  ^      .     . 

This  years  strong  advance  in  the  index 
will  be  heli>ed  by  other  factors.  The  number 
of  production  workers  will  rise,  and  hours 
worked  per  week  will  go  up  also;  both  de- 
clined last  year. 

Shipments  will  rise  to  $22.5-bllllon.  The 
7-  boost  in  textile  shipments  due  this  year 
is  tied  to  strong  consniner  demand,  backed 
by  rising  personal  income,  and  continued 
heavy  Vietnam  expenditures.  Vietnam  will 
help  miuntaln  textile  activity  at  its  high 
level  Most  experts  say  spending  has  leveled 
off.  so  there  will  be  no  new  stimulus  to  the 
economy. 

Stockpiling  f-f  textiles  for  the  Vietnam  war 
created    inventory   imbalances,   especially   in 

TEXTILE  CONSUMPTION 
[In  millions  of  pounds] 


1966,  and  exaggerated  the  level  of  import  ac- 
tivity. The  decUne  in  imports  also  retlects 
falling  domestic  consumption. 

Investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment 
by  the  textile  industry  will  remain  at  a  high 
level— $850-million.  And  nearly  2  3  ut  the 
expenditures  will  be  for  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities. The  remaining  35'  is  slated  for  ex- 
pansion. 

These  spending  plans  seem  a  sure  bet  be- 
cause mill  shlpmenus  will  rise  a  full  7  this 
vear  while  productive  capacity  will  only  in- 
crease about  4'  .  The  operating  rate  for  tex- 
tile manufiicturers  has  been  moving  up  in 
recent  months.  At  the  end  of  1967.  tlie  rale 
was  95.5'  of  capacity  — elose  to  the  prelerred 
rate  of  96' .  .  Thus,  pressure  is  starting  to 
build  up  again  to  add  new  capacity. 

Textile  mill  .shlpmenus  hit  a  record  $211- 
billion  in  1967  and  will  rise  to  $22.5-billlon 
this  year.  Although  sales  were  up  3.3'  last 
year  'the  textile  industry  reduced  its  capital 
spending  for  new  facilities.  But  it  liad  spent 
over  $2-billion  between  1965  and  1966  and 
added  14'     to  its  capacity. 


Clothing 


Home  lutnishings 


Othei  consumer 
products 


Industry 


1959.. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 
1%3- 
1964. 
1965. 
1%6. 
1967. 
1%8. 


2,823 
2.712 
2.784 
2,982 
3.023 
3.249 
3.515 
3.762 
3,757 
3,941 


1,685 
1,604 
1,630 
1.792 
1,930 
2.123 
2.394 
2.548 
2,547 
2,759 


687 

660 
680 
710 
737 
781 
838 
876 
879 
898 


1.330 

1,202 
1.171 
1.256 
1.255 
1.336 
1.449 
1.521 
1,531 
1.569 


[  «l)Ott 


317 
309 
295 
302 
288 
293 
295 
297 
288 
284 


Total 


6.842 
6.487 
6.561 
7.042 
7.246 
7.782 
8,495 
9.006 
9.003 
9,450 


FIBER  CONSUMPTION     f.'ANMADE  GRABBING  !.  OF  TOTAL 


Manmade  tibers 


Cotton 


Wool 


Rayon-acelate 


Ott)er 


Million 
pounds 


Market 
share 


1959 *;335 

1960 • .'    ygO 

1961 fl'  igg 

1962 4'a4lj 

1^^:;:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;  4:244 

1966:;;;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::-::-  \f^ 

1967 I'l'^^ 

1968 '•"'^ 


63.4 

64.6 
62.2 
59.5 
55.8 
54.5 
52.7 
51.4 
49.4 
47.0 


IVMIion 
pounds 

435 
411 
412 
429 
412 
357 
387 
370 
304 
284 


MaiKet 
stiare 


6.4 
6.3 
6.3 
6.1 
5.7 
4.6 
4.6 
4.  1 
3.4 
3.0 


Million 
pounds 


Mallet 
share 


Million 
pounds 


MarKet 

share 


Total  I 
(million 
pounds) 


1.294 
1,082 
1,156 
1,291 
1,471 
1,556 
1,593 
1,622 
1,517 
1,512 


18.9 
16.7 
17.6 
18.3 
20.3 
20.0 
18.8 
18.0 
16.8 
16.0 


771 

796 
905 
1.127 
1.317 
1.599 
2.031 
2,376 
2,730 
3.213 


11.3 

6,842 

12.3 

6,487 

13.8 

6.561 

16.0 

7,042 

18.2 

7,246 

20.5 

7.782 

23.9 

8,495 

26.4 

9.006 

30.3 

9,003 

34.0 

9,450 

I  Includes  silk. 
One  restraint  on  investment  last  year  was 


which  declined  about 
1966. 


profits  (after  taxes), 
26^-.  from  a  record  $702-million  in 
Textile  profits  will  advance  approximately 
5rf  this  year,  freeing  more  funds  for  Invest- 
ment. .     ,,.,,„ 

Capital  spending  will  also  remain  high,  be- 
cause rising  labor  costs  will  continue  to  force 
firms  to  introduce  labor  saving  investment. 

On  the  negative  side,  lack  of  funds  will  be 
a  major  impediment  to  broad  advances  in 
capital  spending  during  1968.  While  money  is 
not  overly  tight  vet,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  Indicated  that  funds  will  not  be  easy 
to  get  this  year.  The  Fed  raised  the  discount 
rate  three  months  ago,  and  only  last  month 
it;  called  for  selective  lending.  And  long-term 
interest  rates  are  generally  higher  now  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  proposed  tax  surcharge  may  also  have 
a  negative  impact  on  capital  spending.  But 
most  companies  will  not  adjust  their  plans 
until  the  bill  Is  passed.  If  the  surcharge  is  en- 
acted, the  industry  plans  to  reduce  capital 
spending  plans  $14-milllon  this  year.  Since 
the  tax  bin  will  not  be  acted  upon  until 
March  or  April,  you  can  expect  most  of  the 
spending  cut  to  take  place  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 


Sources    Textile  tconomics  Bureau.  McGrav,-Hi 1 1  Department  ol  Economics. 
after  Election  Day  1968. 


emphasis  on  discovering  new   products 
upgrading  old  ones— especially  in  the  area  of 
man-made  fibers. 

The  U.S.  economy  will  move  ahead  at  full 
steam  in  1968.  Gross  National  Product— the 
market  value  of  all  goods  and  services— will 
gain  7.5'.  over  last  year,  advancing  to  S343 
billion.  That's  almost  double  last  year's 
growth.  Real  growth  will  come  to  4'-;  this 
year,  and  Inflation  will  eat  away  the  remain- 
ing 3'  . '    .In  1967.  real  growth  was  only  2.5".  . 

It  Is  assumed  that  Congress  will  enact  at 
least  an  8'  i.ix  surcharge  on  corporations 
and  a  6''.  surcharge  on  individuals,  probably 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1968.  Also,  the  costs 
and  needs  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  expected  to 
continue  at  about  the  current  level,  at  least 
until  after  the  1968  election. 

Government  expenditures  will  only  rise 
modestly  this  vear,  because  of  the  tighter  fis- 
cal spending  policy.  Most  agencies  have  been 
directed  to  cut  personnel  costs  2'  and  ex- 
penditures on  controllable  programs  10':  . 
Total    government    spending— federal,    state 


The  restrained  federal  nondefense  si)endins; 
will  have  a  big  impact  on  stat«  and  loc.ii 
government  expenditures,  since  much  of  the 
-t  ite  and  local  S]>en6ing  is  federally  financed. 
Therelore.  the  .<.8-biUion  increase  m  state 
f.nd  lixral  spending  this  year  will  l>e  less  than 
the  increase  in  1967,  in  Ixith  ..bS4..1ute  and 
percentage  terms. 

Business  capital  spending  will  rise  about 
5'  this  year,  the  same  increaic  as  reported 
in  the  McGraw-Hill  fall  survey.  This  cun  is 
small  compared  with  the  15-17'  ^-ains  "f 
1964-1966.  but  is  more  than  double  Ja.-t 
year's  advance.  But  this  years  mcrc.'.se  i:i 
capiwl  spending  will  merely  reflect  the  r:-e 
in  capital  goods  prices  and  construction  costs. 
There  will  be  no  gain  in  the  physical  volume 
cf  new  plants  and  equipment.  However, 
capit-.a  spending  will  still  be  a  positive  f.ictor 
in  the  business  ouUo<ik,  because  $66-billii)n 
is  a  hir.h  spending  level  to  maintain. 
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Inventories  will  fluctuate  this  year,  but  by 
a  much  lesser  magnitude  than  In  1967.  The 
inventory  buildup  will  be  much  larger  than 
normal  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  less 
than  normal  in  the  second  half.  Automobile 
.production  was  sharply  curtailed  In  the  final 
quarter  of  1967  because  of  the  long  strike, 
and  Inventories,  which  are  still  low.  must  be 
built  up.  Also,  steel -consuming  Industries 
are  accumulating  steel  stocks,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  a  hedge  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  steel  strike  on  August  1.  After 
the  strike  deadline,  steel  Inventories  will 
have  to  be  cut  back.  But  by  then  auto  pro- 
duction and  Inventories  will  be  back  to 
normal. 

Consumer  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv- 


ices, accounting  for  nearly  2^  of  all  final 
spending  In  the  economy,  will  rise  $33.5- 
bllUon  or  6.7  i  this  year.  E\-en  with  the 
anticipated  tax  hike,  consumers  will  be  able 
to  buy  more  durable  goods  than  ever  before. 
Part  of  the  rise  will  be  due  to  some  poet- 
ponement  of  auto  purchases  from  late  1967 
because  of  the  prolonged  strike.  Also,  a  higher 
number  of  housing  completions  this  year 
will  resiilt  in  additional  demand  for  appli- 
ances, furniture,  and  a  host  of  other  items. 
And  prices  of  consumer  durables  will  be  up 
more  this  year  than  in  any  year  in  the  past 
decade. 

Soft   goods   and   service   expenditures   will 
rise  also.  Part  of  the  stimulation  will  come 

IDollar  amounts  in  million";) 


from  increased  benefits  to  senior  citizens. 
,Under  the  new  Social  Security  bill,  addi- 
tional benefits  will  more  than  offset  the  ad- 
ditional payroll  taxes.  And  rising  personal 
income  will  benefit  about  $4-billlon  from  the 
increase  in  minimum  wages  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968. 

Disposable  personal  income — the  amount 
left  over  after  taxes  and  certain  other  fees — 
will  advance  more  than  &"■  to  $577  8-bllllon. 
Also,  the  j>ersonal  savings  rate,  which 
averaged  a  very  high  6.9'r  last  year,  will  drop 
to  a  more  normal  6.2':  in  1968.  A  one  per- 
centage {joint  decline  in  the  savings  rate 
would  cause  a  $5-bllllon  increase  in  con- 
sumer expenditures.  This  would  mean  at 
le.ist  a  $3,5-bllllon   Increase  this   year. 


Imports 

Percent 
ctiange,     - 
196&-67 

Exports 

Percent 
ctiange, 
1966-67 

1964 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

1964 

1965               1966 

1967 

Total ... 

Jl, 539.7 

407.4 

$1,777.5 

435.7 

$1,952.3 

$1,714.7 

-12. 2 

"^-34.7~ 

$1,536.6 

818.5 

$1,288.2        $1,283.7 

6l7.3             565.6 

$1,384.2 

687.  8 

-f7.8 

Textile  fibers  and  waste 

436.3 

284.9 

•f21.6 

681.8 
136.7 

486. 2              432.  2 
131.1              133.4 

565.3 
128.7 

+  30.8 

Otiier 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

Other.  _ 

V.'.'.'.V. 201.7 

205.7 

218.3  " 
217.4 

218.3 

218.0 

112.6 
172.2 

'  "793.  r^ 

-3.5 

-48.4  . 
-22.0  . 

TexfUeyarn,  faBrics,  made-up  articles 

681.2 

798.7 

908.5 

-12.7 

577.5 

527.  8             554. 1 

530.3 

-4.3 

91.6 

122.7 

144.2 

109.5 

-24.0  . 

153.2" 

109.2 

139.8 

13i.O 128.3 

97.6              109.5 
135.0              137.3 

110.3 
95.5 
140.3 

-14.0 

-12.8 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  except  cotton    

348,  6 
235.8 

422.8 
273.4 
149.  .1 

448.9 
294,3 
154.6 

385.6 
264,3 
120,8 

-14.1 
-10.0  . 
-21.9  . 

+  2.2 

Other                                                 

112.8 

93.6' 
43.7 

6i,'9               67.2' 

51. 9                54. 2 

lOO."?' 
53.9 

+49.8 

-.6 

55.6 

48.1 
54.3 
150.8 

45.3 
61.5 
208.5 

40.4 

52.5 

205.0 

-10.8  . 

-14.8  . 

-1.7 

54.4 

Other .--- 

131. U 

38.0 

50.  4               57.  6 

30.5 

-47.0 

Clothini!                                                      

451.2 

543.1 

607.5 

636.7 

+4.8 

140.6 

143.1              164.0 

166.1 

+1.3 

Wool                                                                                                           - 

Ottier                                                                                                     - - - 

WHOLESALE  TEXTILE  PRICES:  ALL  CLIMBING  rilGHFR 
[Index  (1957-59  =  100)1 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Textile  products  anil  apparel 

Cotton  product' 

101.2 
99.5 

101.8 
100.2 
104  3 

95,0 
134.3 
103.7 
123.0 

102,1 
102,3 
106,0 
89.5 
153.5 
105. 'J 
122.6 

102.0 
100.4 
103.2 
86.8 
171.7 
106.9 
117.6 

105.0 
102.5 

Wool  products                                   

103.0 

104.0 

llflanmade  fiber  extile  products 

95.8 
117.3 

89.5 
190.0 

Apparel 

102.8 
117,9 

108.5 
120.0 

Sources;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  WcGraw-HII  Depjriment  of  Economics. 


TEXTILE   IVIILL   OPERATING    RATE:   REACHING    PREFERRED 
LEVEL  OF  96  PERCENT 


Year 

Textiles 

All 

manufacturing 

1959.... 
1%0.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963...- 
1%4.... 
1965.... 
1966 

92.  J 
82.  J 

91.  J 

92.  J 
S5.  0 
98.  J 
98.5 
94.  D 
94.0 
95.0 

-Hill  Deparlmen 

profits   afte 
ent  after  26- 

Mn,L    PRC 

85.0 
77.0 
83.0 
83.0 
8&.0 
88.0 
89l5 
89.0 
84.5 
85.0 

1967 

1963 

Source 
Textile 

Year : 
1959 

McGraw 

mill 
5  pcrc 

ol  Economics. 

T    faies;    Advancing 
percent  drop 

FITS 

Million 

dollars 

416 

1960 

.  329 

1961 

.  280 

1962 

3,'S4 

1963 

^,■^4 

1964 

.  507 

1965 

694 

Textile   mill   profits   after  taxes:   Advancing 
5    percent   after    26-percent    drop — Con. 

MILL  PROFITS — Continued 

Million 
Year:  dollars 

VJ66    702 

lye?    534 

1968    561 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission  Se- 
curities &  Exchange  Commission; '  McGraw- 
Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

Mill  shipments:  Heading  for  a  record 

Million 

Yc:ir:  dollars 

1953    -   14,052 

1960    1    13,766 

1961  13,980 

1962  15,141 

1963  16,537 

1064  17,834 

1965    19,346 

1966    20,430 

1967    21,100 

1963    22,500 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Cooimerce; 
McGraw-Hill   Department   of   Economics. 


Mill    inventories:    Up   to   $3,600    million 

Million 
Year :  dollars 

1959  2,227 

1960  2,300 

1961  2,433 

1962  2,608 

1963  2,886 

1964  2.837 

1965  3,  130 

1966  3,330 

1967  3,400 

1968  -- 3,600 

Source:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce; 

McGraw-Hill    Department   of   Economics. 

Inventories-to-sales  ratio-:  Good  news 
Year:  Ratio 

1959  1.9 

1960  --  2,  1 

1961  2.0 

'  1962  2.0 

1963  2.0 

1964  1.8 

1965  1.8 

1966  -- 2.0 

1967  2.0 

1968  1.9 

Source:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce; 

McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics. 


COTTON.  IVlANfVIADE  FIBER  TEXTILES- 
DEPARTMENTS 


INCREASES  IN   ALL 


(Index  (1957-59=  100)! 

Year 

Cotton  and 

manmade 

fiber  fabrics 

Cotton 

yarns  and 

fabrics 

Manmade 
fiber  fabrics 

1959 

1960 

1961 

109.0 
105.1 

105.8 
115.0 

108.0 
106.1 

104.9 
108.8 

110.6 
103.6 
108.9 

1962 

131.6 
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COnON,   MANMADE  FIBER  TEXTILES— INCREASE  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS— Continued 

(index  (1957-59  =  100)1 


WOOL  TEXTILES  AND  FABRICS:  SLOWLY  MAKING  A 
COMEBACK 

llndex  (1957-59=100)1 


Year 


Cotton  and 

manmade 

fiber  fabrics 


'.963 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1967. 

1968 


118.0 
127.  1 
140.1 
149.1 
150.0 
165.0 


Cotton 
yarns  and 


106.1 
111,9 
119  7 
125.5 
122.1 
128.2 


Manmade 
fiber  fabrics 


150.5 
171.0 
198.0 
221.0 
230,2 
260.  U 


Year 


Wool  textiles 


Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board;  McGraw-Hill  Department 
cl  Uonomics. 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


106.2 
97.3 
98.1 

108.4 
102  4 
93.2 
99.9 
97  5 
92,  1 
95.  U 


KNIT     GOODS:  THE     CLIMB     CONTINUIS 
IN  THE  LIAD 

[Index  (1957-59=  100)1 
Hosiery 


104,0 
102  3 
111,5 
115,0 
117,1 
125,3 
134,5 
152,  U 
165.5 
182,0 


WITH     HOSIIKY 


Wool  fabrics 

Year 

Knit  good 

105.2 

1959 

110.9 

96  5 

1960 

109  8 

97.7 

1961 

116  9 

108,9 

1962... 

123  5 

101.8 

1963... 

124.  4 

91,5 

1964... 

131.5 

95  U 

1965. 

145,7 

1966 

156.1 

91,2 

1967   

158.2 

92.5 

1968. 

169  0 

115  8 
114.9 
120,6 
129,5 
1/9  J 
135,9 
153.6 
159.0 
153  0 
150  0 


Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board;  McGraw-Hi.l  Department  ol 
Economics. 

PRODUCTION  WORKERS:  HOURLY  WAGES  UP  AGAIN 


Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Economics 


McGiaA-Hill  Liepailiiiciil  ol 


1984 


1985 


19G6 


Textile  mill  products 

Cotton  weaving  mills 

Manmade  weaving  mills.  . 

Wool  weaving  and  tinishing  mills. . 

Narrow  fabric  nulls 

Knitting  mills -. 

Textile  finishing,  except  wool 

Floor  covering  mills 

Yarn  and  thread  mills... 

Miscellaneous 


1.79 
1.77 
1.83 
1.87 
1.79 
1.70 
1.95 
1.82 
1.63 
S6.6 


1.87 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
1.84 
1.76 
2.02 
1.90 
1.73 
COlZ 


1.96 

1.98 

2.01   . 

2,05 

1.92 

1.85 

2.12 

1.98 

1.83 

63.8 


1967 


2.06 
2.06 
2.08 
2.15 
2.02 
1.% 
2,  ?3 
2,  ID 
1.91 
61,5 


1968 


2,14 
2  14 
2  15 
2  25 
2.12 
2.06 
2.33 
2  20 
2.U1 
63.0 


Percent  chance 

.967  68 

+3.9 

+3.9 

+3.8 

+4.7 

+5.0 

+5.1 

+4.5 

-M.8 

+5.2 

t?  < 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  McGraw-Hill  Deparlment  of  Economics. 

PRODUCTION   WORKIRS:  GROWING  IN   NUMblR 
lln  thousands  ol  employeesi 


1964 


1965 


1966 


798  2  826.  7  857. 1 

Textile  mill  products - - ^08.8  210.5  218.0 

Cotton  weaving  nulls               ■'             gj  7  (•3.4  ':7.5 

Manmade  weaving  milK               - ,95  399  39  G 

Wool  weaving  and  finishing  nulls 24'6  26.2  ''7  9 

Narrow  fabric  mills        193  j  205,8  209  8 

Knitting  mills - js's  65,4  67,3 

Textile  finishing  except  v/ool - ^7  0  34.0  ^5  6 

Floor  covering  mills  953  1012  107  7 

Yarn  and  thread  mills  1,5  g  60.2  63,8 

Miscellaneous — 

Sources;  US.  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics;  McGraw-Hill  Department  ol  Economics. 

HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK:  A  SLIGHT  INCREASE 


1967 

1968 

Percent  chringe 

1957  68 

845  8 

863,5 

-t2.1 

217.0 

218,5 

+-7 

85.2 

88,0 

+3.3 

38.1 

38,5 

m.o 

28  3 

29  0 

+2.5 

2r!3  0 

237,0 

+2.0 

66  0 

66  5 

-t-5 

3?  8 

j4  0 

+J.7 

113  9 

119  0 

■  4.5 

tl.5 

63,0 

■  2  4 

Hours  per  week 


1964 


1965 


1966 


41  0  "l.s  "'-9 

Textile  mill  products ,520  42,7  '-3,  2 

Cotton  weaving  mills - 433  43,7  ^3,  3 

Manmade  weaving  mills . ^j' 1  42.7  42,7 

Wool  weaving  and  finishing  mills 4,3  g  413  41,8 

Narrow  fabric  mills 335  ,                38,8  38,7 

Knitting  mills 420  '^2.5  *3, 2 

Textile  finishing,  except  wool 4,9  42,9  "2.1 

Floor  covering  nulls 41   1  42.6  '2.4 

Yarn  and  thread  mills 414  42.3  ''2.9 

Miscellaneous 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics, 

eral  Government  with  a  view  toward 
T,  -^  ^  fv,a  formulating  recommendations  with  le- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr^  ^'^''^'''^y,  l^l  spect  to  the  first,  establishing  of  spend- 
amendment  I  am  submitting  with  tne  priorities  among  Federal  programs, 
cosponsorship  of  Senators  Jordan  oi  ^j^^j^^^^g  ^^e  identification  of  those 
Idaho.  Miller,  and  Percy  would  estao-  p^.^^^.^^^^  ^^.^jch  need  greatest  immedi- 
lish  a  Commission  on  Federal  Bud^t  ^^  emphasis  and  those  which  can  be 
Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy.  Tne  ^gfgj.j.p^  j^  a  time  of  expected  deficits, 
16-member  Commission  would  be  com-  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ggj.^.g  ^g  r^  guide  to  the  ad- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  Presi-  ministration  in  making  expenditures 
dent,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of  ^^^  j^  drawing  up  future  budgets:  sec- 
Representatives,  and  of  the  public,  with  Q^d,  appraising  of  Federal  activities  in 
equal  representation  from  both  parties,  order  to  identify  those  programs  which 
The  Commission  would  be  assisted  by  a  tend  to  retard  economic  growth  and  for 
professional  staff  and  would  aid  the  which  expenditures  should  be  reduced 
Commission  in  making  a  comprehensive  or  eliminated;  third,  improving  of  the 
and  impartial  study  and  investigation  Federal  budgeting  and  appropriations 
of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Fed-  process  in  order  to  mcrease  the  effective 


1967 


40.9 
41.9 
41.8 
42.3 
4P,6 
38,3 
42.4 
39  0 
40.  3 
41.9 


1968 


41.3 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
41.2 
33.5 
42.8 
40.5 
41.4 
42.4 


Percent  chant 

1957  68 

-1.0 

+1.7 

+.5 

+1.5 

+.5 

+.9 

+3.8 

+2.7 

+1.2 

control  of  expenditures:  fourth,  exam- 
ining of  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could 
be  performed  better  and  with  superior 
effectiveness  by  the  piivate  economy: 
fifth,  reviewing  of  Federal  responsibil- 
ity and  functions  in  order  to  determine 
which  could  be  better  performed  at  the 
State  and  local  levels:  and,  sixth,  im- 
proving Government  organization  ar.d 
procedures  in  order  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  i)romote  savings,  including 
a  review  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  veil  those  already  imple- 
mented have  achieved  their  purposes  in 
practice  and  whether  those  were  not  yet 
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Inventories  will  fluctuate  tills  year,  but  by 
a  much  lesser  magnitude  than  In  1967.  The 
Inventory  buildup  will  be  much  larger  than 
normal  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  less 
than  normal  In  the  second  half.  Automobile 
production  was  sharply  curtailed  In  the  final 
quarter  of  1967  because  of  the  long  strike, 
and  Inventories,  which  are  still  low,  must  be 
built  up.  Also,  steel -consuming  industries 
are  accumulating  steel  stocks,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  a  hedge  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  steel  strike  on  August  1.  After 
the  strike  deadline,  steel  inventories  will 
have  to  be  cut  back.  But  by  then  auto  pro- 
duction and  inventories  will  be  back  to 
normal. 

Consumer  exf>endlture8  for  goods  and  ser\-- 


ices.  accounting  for  nearly  ^j  of  all  final 
spending  in  the  economy,  will  rise  $33.5- 
bUllon  or  6.7 ',c  this  year.  E\-en  with  the 
anticipated  tax  hike,  consumers  will  be  able 
to  buy  more  durable  goods  than  ever  before. 
Part  of  the  rise  will  be  due  to  some  post- 
ponement of  auto  purchases  from  late  1967 
because  of  the  prolonged  strike.  Also,  a  higher 
number  of  housing  completions  this  year 
will  result  In  additional  demand  for  appli- 
ances, furniture,  and  a  host  of  other  items. 
And  prices  of  consumer  durables  will  be  up 
more  this  year  than  In  any  year  in  the  pjast 
decade. 

Soft   goods   and   service   expenditures   will 
rise  also.  Part  of  the  stimulation  will  come 

[Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsi 


from  increased  benefits  to  senior  citizens. 
,Under  the  new  Social  Security  bill,  addi- 
tional benefits  will  more  than  offset  the  ad- 
ditional payroll  taxes.  And  rising  persornal 
income  will  benefit  about  $4-bllllon  from  the 
increase  in  minimum  wages  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968. 

Disp>osable  personal  income — the  amount 
left  over  after  taxes  and  certain  other  fee& — 
will  advance  more  than  6'"  to  $577.8-bllllon. 
Also,  the  personal  savings  rate,  which 
averaged  a  very  high  6.9 '"'r  last  year,  will  drop 
to  a  more  normal  6.2';.  in  1968.  A  one  per- 
centage point  decline  in  the  savings  rate 
would  cause  a  $5-bllllon  increase  in  con- 
sumer expenditures.  This  would  mean  at 
least  a  $3.5-blllion   increase   this   year. 


Imports 

Percent 
change.      - 
1966-67 

Exports 

Percent 
change, 
1966-67 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1964 

1965               1966 

1967 

$1,384.2 

687^8  ^ 

Total 

Jl,539, 7 

$1,777.5 
435.  7 

$1,952.3 

$1,714.7 

-12.2 

$1,536.6 

$1,288.2        $1,283.7 

-(-7.8 

Textile  fibers  and  waste                           

407.4 

436.3 

18479  ~ 

-34.7 

818.5 

617.3              565.6 

+2176 

681.8 
136,7 

486.  2             432.  2 
131.1              133.4 

565.3 
128  7 

+  30.8 

other                                                   

'-48  4'. 
-22.0  . 

-3.5 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

Other :.... 

201.7 

205.7 

218.3 
217,4 

218  3 
218.0 

112.6 
172.2 

* 

Textile  yarn,  faBrics,  made-up  articles 

681.2 

798.7 

908.  5~^ 

793.1 

-12.7 

577.5 

527.  8             554. 1 

530.3 

-4.3 

Cotton  cloth 

91.6 

122.7 

144.2 

109.6 

-24.0  . 

i53."2" 

109.2 
139.8 

93."6" 

43.7 

"131.0              1283" 
97.6              109.5 
135.0              137.3 

61.9               67.2  " 

51.9                54.2 

110,3" 
95,5 
140.3 

ioo."?" 

53.9 

-14.0 

-12.8 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  except  cotton          

Jute  burlap  worsted  and  woolen  fabrics 

348  6 
235.8 

422.8 
273.4 
149.4 

448.9 
294,3 
154.6 

385.6 
264.  S 
120.8 

-14.1 
-10.0  . 
-21.9  . 

+2.2 

Other 

112.8 

+49.8 

-.6 

Twine  and  cordage 

55.6 
54  4 

48.1 
54.3 
150.8 

45.3 
61.6 
208.5 

40.4 

52.5 

205.0 

-10.8  . 

-14.8  . 

-1.7 

Other 

131.0 

38.0 

50.  4               57.  6 

30.5 

-47.0 

Clothing 

451.2 

543.1 

607.5 

636.7 

+4.8 

140.6 

143.1              164.0 

166.1 

+  1.3 

Wool                                                                                                                        .                   -- — 

Other                                                                                                                      - - -- - 

WHOLESALE  TEXTILE  PRICES:  ALL  CLIMBING  HIGHER 
[Index  (1957-59  =  100)1 


1964 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Textile  products  ami  apparel... 

Cotton  product'                               

101.2 
99.6 

101.8 
100.2 
104.3 
95.0 
134.3 
103.7 
123.0 

102.1 
102.5 
106.0 
89.5 
153.6 
105.0 
122.6 

102.  Q 
100.4 
103.2 
86.8 
171.7 
106.9 
117.6 

105.0 
102.5 

103.0 

104.0 

Manmade  fiber   extile  Droducts 

95.8 

89.5 

117.3 

190.0 

Apparel 

Ilfliscellaneous - 

102.8 
117.9 

108.5 

120.0 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  WcGraw-Hill  Departmei 

TEXTILE   MILL  OPERATING   RATE:   REACHING   PREFERRED 
LEVEL  OF  96  PERCENT 


Year 

Textiles 

All  manufacturing 

1959. 

196U 

1961 

196?. . 

196J                 

92.0 
82.0 
91.0 
92.0 
95.0 
98.0 
98.5 
94.5 
94.0 
95.0 

85.0 
77.  U 
83.0 
83.0 
85.0 

1964 

1965                  .   . 

88.0 
89.5 

1966.... 

1%7 

89.0 
84.5 

1968... 

85.0 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Deparlment  of  Economics. 

Textile   mill   profits  after   taxes:   Advancing 
5  percent  after  26-peTCcnt  drop 

MILL    PROFITS 

Million 

Year:  dollars 

1959  416 

1960  329 

1961  280 

1962  354 

1963  354 

1964  507 

1965  694 


nt  of  Economics. 

Textile   mill   profits   after   taxes:   Advancing 
5    percent    after    26-percent    drop — Con. 

MILL  PROFITS — continued 

Million 

Year:  dollars 

iy66  702 

1967  534 

1968  561 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission  Se- 
curities &  Exchange  Commission;  McGraw- 
Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

Mill  shipments:  Heading  for  a  record 

Million 

Year:  dollars 

1953    14,052 

1960    13,766 

1961    13,980 

1962    15,141 

1963    16,537 

1:j64    17,834 

1965  19.346 

1966  20,430 

1967  21,  100 

1963  22,500 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
McGraw-Hill   Department   of   Economics. 


Mill    inventories:    Up   to   $3,600    million 

Million 
Year :  dollars 

1959  2,227 

1960  2,300 

1961  2,433 

1962  2,608 

1963  2,886 

1964  2,837 

1965  3,130 

1966  3,330 

1967  3,400 

1968  3,600 

Soiirce:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce; 

McGraw-Hill    Department   of   Economics. 

Inventories-to-sales  ratio:  Good  neus 
Year:  Ratio 

1959  1.9 

1960  2.  1 

1961  2.0 

*  1962  2.0 

1963  2.0 

1964  1.8 

1965  1.8 

1966  2.0 

1967  2.0 

1968  1.9 

Source:    U.S.    Department   of    Commerce; 

McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

COTTON,  MANIVIADE  FIBER  TEXTILES-INCREASES  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 

[Index  (1957-59=  100)1 


Year 

Cotton  and 

manmade 

fiber  fabrics 

Cotton 

yarns  and 

labrics 

Manmade 
fiber  fabrics 

1959.. 

1960 

1961... 

1962 

109.0 
105.1 
105.8 
115.0 

108.0 
106.1 

104.9 
108.8 

110.6 
103.6 
108.9 
131.6 

March  36,  1968 
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COnON,   MANMADE  FIBER  TEXTILES— INCREASE  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS— Continued 

[Index  (1957-59=100)1 


WOOL  TEXTILES  AND  FABRICS:  SLOWLY  MAKING  A 
COMEBACK 


[Index  (1957-59  =  100)1 


l\NIT     GOODS:  THE     CLIMB     CONTINUES     WITH     HOSIfHY 
IN  THE  LLAD 

llndex  (1957-59 -100)1 


Year 

Cotton  and 

manmade 
fiber  fabrics 

Cotton 

yarns  and 

fabrics 

Manmade 
Fiber  fabrics 

',963 

1964 

1965   

1966 

118.0 

127.1 

140.1 
149.1 

106.1 

111,9 
119  7 
125,5 
122,1 
128.2 

150.5 
171.0 
198  0 
221.0 
230,2 
260.0 

1967 

150,0 

1968 

165.  0 

Year 


Wool  textiles 


Wool  labhcs 


Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

of  Economics. 


McGraw-Hill  Department 


1959..... 106.2 

1960 97-3 

1961         98.1 

1952 108< 

1963 ^lll 

1964       93.2 

1965 99.9 

1966... 97  6 

1967 - 921 

1968 95.0 


105.2 
96,5 
97.7 
108  9 
101,8 
91,5 
95,0 
94  0 
91.2 
92.5 


Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board;  McGraw-HM  Department  ol 
Economics. 

PRODUCTION  WORKERS:  HOURLY  WAGES  UP  AGAIN 


Year 

1959 

Knit  goods 
110.9 

Hosiery 

104.0 
102.3 
lll.b 
115,0 

117  1 
l?b  J 
]U  5 
152,0 
155  b 
182  0 

McGiaA 

Carme'is 
115  8 

1960 

1961 

1962. 

1963 

109.8 

1169 
123,5 
124,4 

114.9 
120.6 
129.'i 
129  b 

1964 

131,5 

135.9 

1965. 

1966 

1967 

:          145,7 
156  1 
158  2 

153.6 
159.  U 
153.0 

1968 

169.  U 

160.0 

Sources: 
Economics 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

Hili  De|iai!iiiO!il  ot 

1964 


1965 


1966 


^  1  79  1,87  1.95 

Textile  mill  products  ,.-     - 177  1,68  198 

Cotton  weaving  mills  - j  33  \.'i2  ^,  HI 

Manmade  weaving  mills.-         157  1,96  2,  lj;> 

Wool  weaving  and  finisfiinR  mills j  79  i.S4  1.9,? 

Narrow  labric  mills. i'7q  1,76  1  **'' 

KniftinEmills -         "  195  2.U2  ?,12 

Textile  linisfiinp.  except  wool  - -  152  1.90  198 

Floor  covering  mills. - 153  1.73  1.83 

Yarn  and  thread  mills - - 555  60.2  63,8 

Miscellaneous 2^'""l^'l^mi".lllll-VllI^""  ,  -     - 

Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

PRODUCTIOFi  WORKERS:  GROWING  IN   NUrflblR 
[In  Itiousands  of  cmployeesj 


1967 


2.06 
2,06 
2.08 
2  15 
2.02 
I  % 
2.23 
2.10 
1.91 
61,5 


1968 

Percent  chnnfe 

1967  68 

2.14 

•  3  9 

2  14 

+3.9 

2  16 

-t-3.8 

2,25 

+4.7 

2.12 

+5.0 

2.06 

+-5. 1 

2.33 

+4.5 

2.20 

+4.8 

2.01 

+5.2 

63.0 

!?,  4 

1964 


1955 


1966 


798  2  826.  7  857. 1 

Textile  mill  products - - ■            2O8  8  210.5  218.0 

Cotton  weaving  mills                         '-             ^17  ."3.4  !i7. 5 

Manmade  weaving  mills - - .g  ^  339  39,6 

Wool  weaving  and  linisfiing  nulls ^i  b  ?6,  ^  ''9 

Narrow  fabric  mills                     -   - '   "            1931  205,8  209  8 

Knitting  mills .-    - '             553  65.4  6'  3 

Textile  finishing  except  wool- 22  a  34  0  J5,  6 

Floor  covering  mills  - 955  1012  10"  7 

Yarn  and  thread  mills - ^,55  60,2  63.8 

Miscellaneous  - 1_1I_ • -. 

Sources:  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  McGraw-Hill  Department  ol  Economics. 

HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK:  A  SLIGHT  INCREASE 


1967 

1958 

Percent  ch3iii,e 
1957  68 

845  8 

853.5 

+2.1 

L'17  0 

218  5 

+.7 

85  2 

88  0 

+3.3 

38  1 

38  5 

+1.0 

28  3 

29.0 

+2.5 

203  0 

207.0 

+10 

66  0 

66-5 

+.8 

3?  8 

34  U 

+3.7 

113  9 

119,0 

4  5 

61.5 

63,  U 

2  4 

Hours  per  week 


1964 


1965 


1966 


410  41-8  'il  9 

Textile  mill  products " 420  42.7  '•3,2 

Cotton  weaving  mills 433  43,7  ''3.3 

Manmade  weaving  mills -. 4i' 1  42,7  42.7 

Wool  weaving  and  finishing  mills jg  g  413  4K£ 

Narrow  fabric  mills 385  38,8  j8. 7 

Knittingmills 42.  u  42.  b  43,2 

Textile  finishing,  except  wool 4,9  42.  9  42.1 

Floor  covering  mills 41   1  47.6  4?.  4 

Yarn  and  thread  mills 41  jj  42.3  42.9 

Miscellaneous - " " ,  .  — 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  670  eral  Govemment  ^^^h  ^^.^^fjj^^^^'^.f 
T,  -J  *.  fi,«»  formulating  recommendations  with  le- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr^  President  the  1^°^^^  ^  ^^|  ^^^^  establishing  of  spend- 
amendment  I  am  submitting  with  ine  priorities  among  Federal  programs, 
cosponsorship  of  Senators  Jordan  oi  j^^j^^j^^g  ^^e  identmcation  of  those 
Idaho,  Miller,  and  Percy  would  estao-  pj.^gj.j^jng  ^.^^^h  need  greatest  immedi- 
lish  a  Commission  on  Federal  Budget  ^^^  emphasis  and  those  which  can  be 
Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy.  The  ^gfgj,j.gd  j^  ^  time  of  expected  deficits, 
16-member  Commission  would  be  coni-  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ggj,^.g  ^s  a  guide  to  the  ad- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  Presi-  ministration  in  making  expenditures 
dent,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of  ^nd  in  drawing  up  future  budgets;  sec- 
Representatives,  and  of  the  public,  with  Q^d,  appraising  of  Federal  activities  in 
equal  representation  from  both  parties,  order  to  identify  those  programs  which 
The  Commission  would  be  assisted  by  a  tend  to  retard  economic  growth  and  for 
professional  staff  and  would  aid  the  which  expenditures  should  be  reduced 
Commission  in  making  a  comprehensive  or  eliminated:  third,  improving  of  the 
and  impartial  study  and  investigation  Federal  budgetiiig  and  appropriations 
of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Fed-  process  in  order  to  increase  the  effective 


Percent  chanre 

1967  68 

1967 

1968 

40.9 

41.3 

+}•? 

41.9 

42.  S 

+  •? 

41  8 

42.5 

+1.7 

42  3 

42.5 

+.5 

40,6 

41.2 

■fl.b 

38  3 

38.S 

— .  5 

42  4 

42.8 

^.9 

39.0 

40.5 

+3.8 

40.3 

41.4 

+2.7 

41.9 

42.4 

•t-1.2 

control  of  expenditures:  fourth,  txam- 
inmg  of  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could 
be  performed  better  and  with  superior 
effectiveness  by  the  private  economy: 
fifth,  reviewing  of  Federal  responsibil- 
ity and  functions  in  order  to  determine 
which  could  be  better  performed  at  the 
State  and  local  levels:  and,  sixth,  im- 
proving Government  organization  ar.d 
procedures  in  order  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  i)romote  savings,  including 
a  review  of  the  recommendations  of  Lhe 
Hoover  Commission  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  well  those  already  imple- 
mented liave  achieved  their  purposes  in 
practice  and  whether  those  were  not  yet 
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implemented   should   be   given   further 
consideration. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  sub- 
mit  such  reports  as  it  may  consider  ad- 
"visable.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  budgetary  priorities,  the 
Commission  Is  asked  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  no  later  than  January  1. 
1969.  Its  final  report  is  due  by  January 
1,  1970. 

Reform  of  the  Federal  budget  mvolves 
more  than  cuts  in  any  one  year.  Emer- 
gency budget  reductions  such  as  I  and 
others  have  recommended  would  not 
necessarily  provide  an  optimum  alloca- 
tion of  public  expenditures.  Therefore, 
it  is  vital  to  look  beyond  our  current 
budgetary  problems  to  the  future  shape 
of  Federal  spending. 

In  both  1963  and  1964  and  again  in 
its  1968  report  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recommended  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission.  In 
1963  and  1964  the  administration  re- 
jected the  proposal,  but  I  hope  they  do 
not  this  year. 

The  recommendations  of  an  objec- 
tive and  nonpartisan  Commission 
should  command  widespread  public 
support.  It  would  offer  a  sound  basis  on 
which  to  rearrange  budgetary  priorities 
and  begin  to  reform  Federal  spending 
policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  670 >  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  15414 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following : 
"Sec.  8.  Establishment  of  .\  Commission  on 
Federal  Budget  Priorities  and  E.x- 
PENWTURE   Policy. 

"(a)  Recognizing  the  profound  influence 
which  the  composition  and  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  their  relationship  to  rev- 
enues have  on  the  Nation's  general  weU'are, 
domestic  tranquility,  economic  growth  and 
stability,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  initiate  a  far-reachmg 
objective  and  nonpartisan  review  of  Federal 
budget  prloriUes  and  e.xpendlture  policy.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  review,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto,  particular  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  following — 

"(1)  establishing  spending  priorities 
among  Federal  programs,  including  the  iden- 
tiflcation  of  those  programs  which  need 
greatest  Immediate  emphasis  and  those 
which  can  be  deferred  in  a  time  of  expected 
deficits,  in  order  t-o  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
administration  in  making  expenditures  and 
In  drawing  up  future  budgets; 

"(2)  appraising  Federal  activities  in  order 
to  Identify  those  programs  which  tend  to 
retard  economic  growth  and  for  which  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  or  ellminf.ted: 

"(3)  improving  the  Federal  budgeting  and 
appropriations  process  In  order  to  increase 
the  effective  control  of  expenditures; 

■■(4)  examining  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  be 
performed  better  and  with  superior  effective- 
ness by  the  private  economy: 

■•(5)  reviewing  Federal  responsibility  and 
functions  In  order  to  determine  which  could 
be  better  performed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and 
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•■(6)  Improving  GoTernment  orgmnlaatlon 
and  procedures  in  order  to  Increase  efficiency 
and  promote  savings,  including  a  review  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  determine  how  well  those 
already  Implemented  have  achieved  their 
purposes  in  practice  and  whether  those  not 
yet  implemented  should  be  given  further 
consideration. 

"ESTABMSIIMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION    ON 
FEDERAL    EXPENDITURE   POLICY 

"(b)  (A)  In  order  to  carry t)ut  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  there 
is  hereby  esUibllshed  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Federal  Budget 
Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  'Commission'). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members  ;is  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  two 
from  private  life  who  have  distinguished 
careers  in  labor,  the  professions.  Industry, 
local  and  State  government,  or  higher  edu- 
cation; 

(2)  Six  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;   and 

"(3>  Six  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  t>f   Representatives. 

"iCi  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  In  subsection  (B»,  not  more  than  one 
member  shall  be  from  any  one  political 
party. 

"(Dl  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  allect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(E)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional  fleld, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered .as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  281,  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the   United  States   Code. 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

•(G)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  u  ciuorum. 

"ADVISORY    PANf:L    TO    THE    COMMISSION 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  establish  an 
Advisory  Panel  which  shall  consist  of  per- 
sons of  exceptional  competence  and  experi- 
ence in  appropriate  fields.  Including  social 
weUnre.  economics,  and  political  science. 
Such  Advisory  Panel  members  shall  be  drawn 
equally  from  the  Government,  private  in- 
dustry, and  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions, and  shall  be  persons  available  to  act 
as  cor.sultants  for  the  Commission. 

"STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"(d)  (A)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  procure  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  ( including  those  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Panel)  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorired  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  use.  55a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

"DtrrlES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"(c)  I  A)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  programs  and  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

"(B)   During  the  course  of  Its  study  and 


investigation  the  Commlaslon  may  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congreaa  such  reports 
as  the  Commission  may  consider  advisable. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  an  interim  report 
with  respect  to  Its  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  pursuant  to  section  (a)(1) 
no  later  than  January  1,  1969,  and  a  final 
report  no  later  than  January  1,  1970. 

"POWEBS   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"(f)  (A)(1)  The  Commissioner  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  lU  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  des- 
ignated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman,  or  such  member. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  whch  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(B)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"COMPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

"(g) .  (A)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition 
to  that  received  in  their  regular  public 
employment,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travelexpenses  (or.  in  the  alternative,  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  mileage  not 
to  exceed  the  rates  prescritied  in  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  without 
recard  to  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842) .  the  Standard- 
fzed  Government  Travel  Regulations,  or  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (5  U.S.C. 
73b  I,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

"(B)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  to  whom  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable, shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commisison  and  sh.all  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"(h).  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  siims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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"EXPIRATION    OP    THE    COMlflS&XOM 

"(I).  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final  report." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  J AVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  trade  balance 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  the  past 
decade,  and  particularly  for  the  last  5  or 
6  years,  has  been  the  principal  factor 
which,  at  least  to  date,  has  enabled  us 
to  avoid  really  fiscal  disaster. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  We  really  got  into  the  squeeze 
of  the  international  balance  of  payments 
in  a  very  aggravated  way  when  we  lost 
our  grip  on  the  export  market  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  amazing — and  the  Senator  has 
heard  my  vle'ws  on  this  mattfer  many 
times — that  with  an  $850  billion  economy, 
there  is  nonetheless  a  $6.8  billion  export 
surplus  which  lias  represented  the  differ- 
ence apparently  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  world  who  hold  instruments  of 
credit  from  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  we  were  really  going  to  favor  our 
international  commitments.  When  our 
export  surplus  began  to  go  to  pieces,  that 
apparently  was  the  final  stroke. 

It  was  the  $3  billion  diminution  which 
has  literally  occurred  within  the  past 
year,  which  has  been  so  very  costly  to  us. 
Even  if  one  could  say  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  TMr.  HollingsI 
had  a  good  case  under  normal  conditions, 
one  could  almost  as  a  lawyer  introduce 
a  demurrer  to  it  on  the  ground  that  we 
should  not  do  it  now. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  case  would 
not  stand  up  in  that  context. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  number  of  other  nations 
trading  with  the  United  States  who  have 
already  registered  with  our  Government 
expressions  of  alarm  or  concern  about 
the  possibility  of  moving  toward  pro- 
tectionism, quota  system,  or  whatever 
the  Senator  cares  to  call  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  forgive 
me.  I  understand  that  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  REVISION  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
226,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  Commission 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


[Mr.  Gritith]  to  attend  the  United 
States-Mexico  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
on  April  11  to  17.  1968,  to  replace  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   The   Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
420.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
CXIV 488— Part  6 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT   OF   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  has  been  giving  us 
warnings  constantly,  and  I  put  one  into 
the  Record  this  morning. 

In  addition,  other  nations,  including 
Japan— they  are  one  of  our  principal 
trading  i>artners — have  made  the  most 
urgent  representations  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  privy  to  our  adminis- 
tration's secrets,  but  I  believe  that  this 
has  been  considered  so  seriously  by  major 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States 
that  they  have  sent  special  representa- 
tives, diplomatic  representatives,  to  our 
Government  to  make  representations  to 
it  as  to  how  serious  would  be  the  reper- 
cussions of  any  such  new  policy  Py  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    671 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd)  and  myself.  It  has  for  its  purpose 
the  establishment  of  a  special  20-percent 
war  tax  on  the  taxable  income  of  any 
taxpayer  in  the  United  States  who  has 
enaaged  in  trade  with  any  Communist 
countiy  supplying  material  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  T^'- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Prcnident.  the 
presentation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  reminds  me  of  the  minor- 
ity leader's  position  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  the  tiold  cover,  in  his  lecture 
about  Chicken  Little  crying  that  the  sky 
is  falling. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
some  examples  of  nontariff  barriers,  that 
seven  nations  in  the  European  Economic 
Community,  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Common  Market,  have  international 
agreements  or  treaties  with  respect  to 
tariff  barriers — six  of  those  nations  have 
quotas,  six  of  them  have  import  licenses, 
three  have  consular  fees,  import  sur- 
charges, prior  deposit  requirements,  and 
13  have  import  incentives. 

Now  it  is  said  that  to  suggest  one  little 
provision  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  write  in 
a  policy  for  woolens  and  manmade  fibers 
similar  to  that  we  have  had  with  great 
success,  and  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
31  nations  in  the  field  of  cotton,  would 
revolutionize  the  trade  policy  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  this  suggestion 
comes  at  a  terrible  time,  when  we  could 
file  a  demurrer,  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  jobs. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  has  agreed  with 
almost  every  other  Senator  when  a  prob- 
lem has  arisen  In  the  last  year  and  a 
half  in  which  the  word  "Jobs"  has  oc- 
curred, even  when  applied  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  Senator  from  New 
York — I  have  documentation  of  his  quo- 
tation— said  that  the  answer  is  jobs. 
When  it  came  to  foreign  aid.  we  heard 
that  the  answer  is  jobs.  When  he  came  to 
riots  in  the  streets,  he  said  the  answer 
is  jobs.  But  then  when  we  discuss  jobs, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  says,  "we've 
given  an  improper  signal  to  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  there's  going 
to  be  trade  chaos." 

The  fact  is  that  in  1966  we  had  an  im- 
balance in  textile  trade  of  $902  million, 
with  a  total  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  approximately  $1.4  billion.  T\vo- 
thirds  was  represented  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry alone.  In  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
has  been  a  $766  million  imbalance  in  tex- 
tiles alone. 

So  if  we  start  with  the  initial  part  of 
the  Senator's  statement  with  respect  to 
concern  for  balance  of  payments  in 
trades,  he  would  certainly  be  speaking 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  answer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senator's  argument,  I 
.should  like  to  retiu-n  to  the  record  we 
would  like  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
fairness  and  the  concern  with  which  this 
problem  has  been  approached. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  on  Febru- 
arj-  26,  1962.  wrote  Representative  Carl 
Vinson,  then  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori^, 

as  follows: 

The  ■Wnnr  HorsE, 
Washington.  February  26.  1963. 
Hon   C.\RL  Vinson. 
Uovsc  of  Rrprcnentatirca, 
Wafihington.  DC. 

Dear  Carl:  .A.s  you  know,  I  have  long 
f.harcd  the  concern  over  the  textile  Industry 
expressed  by  you  and  the  other  Congressmen 
who  .-signed  the  lett«r  of  February  15.  Every 
segment  of  our  economy  must  prosper  If  we 
are  to  achieve  satlsfacti-ry  growth  rates  '..nd 
satisfactory  emplo\Tnent  levels. 

Nine  months  ago  I  proposed  .^even  raeas- 
ures  to  help  overcome  the  handicaps  laced 
by  the  industry. 

First.  I  directed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 13  launch  an  cxp.indod  procrr.'im  lA 
research,  covering  new  product.-,  processcc 
and  m.arl:ets.  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
tionrd  .Academy  i.f  .Sciences  w.as  asked  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  l.elp  explore 
this  whole  broad  area  .;nd  to  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  A  labor-man- 
agement committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  '.f  Commerce  is  advising  and  .issistinc 
in  the  development  of  recommendnticr.s  and 
a  report  is  scheduled  for  complcnon  en 
March  5. 

Second,  ousting  depreciation  allowances 
on  textile  machinery  have  been  revised  to 
permit  more  rapid  replacement  .\nd  to  take 
into  account  obsolescence.  This  ;.ciion  is 
already  proving  helpful  in  speeding  mod- 
ernization of  textile  equipment. 

Third.  In  accordance  with  my  direction, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  h.as  made 
available  necessary  financing  for  moderniz.i- 
tion  of  textile  machinery,  lendir.g  over  -iG 
million  since  this  program  was  initiated. 
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Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
submitted  to  me,  and  I  transmitted  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  a  proijosal  for  the  Im- 
position of  an  equalization  fee  to  offset  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  mills  of  the  ad- 
verse differential  In  raw  cotton  costs  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 
The  Tariff  Clommlsslon  has  Just  concluded 
hearings  upon  this  matter  and  I  have  already 
requested  them  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tion and  report  as  soon  as  practicable.. 

Fifth,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
Trade  Expansion  BUI,  which  Includes  a  pro- 
posal to  permit  plants  and  workers  seriously 
Injured  or  threatened  with  serious  Injury 
as  a  result  of  Increased  Imports  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Hearings  upon  this  legislation  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  March  12. 

Sixth,  all  cotton  textile  products  are  now 
covered  by  a  special  international  agree- 
ment reached  at  Geneva  on  July  17,  1961. 
authorizing  the  limitation  of  Imports  to  the 
level  of  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1961. 
This  agreement  expires  September  30,  1962. 
The  long-term  agreement,  which  was  Just 
negotiated,  will  continue  the  same  level  of 
Imports,  with  minor  adjustments,  for  an 
additional  Ave  years.  It  provides  the  tools 
with  which  we  can  prevent  adverse  effects 
upon  the  coWen  textile  industry  from  im- 
ports, and  the  tools  will  be  used. 

I  conctir  In  your  evaluation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  long-term  arrangement.  Of 
course,  adherence  by  the  nineteen  govern- 
ments Involved  must  still  be  obtained,  and 
the  United  States  will  exert  every  effort  to 
obtain  this  adherence. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
both  the  short-term  arrangement  and  the 
long-term  arrangement  will  be  exercised  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  force  will  not  be 
modified  or  diluted  by  administrative  Judg- 
ment or  action.  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partments Involved  have  explained  to  you 
and  others  the  way  the  Arrangements  will 
be  administered  and  I  assure  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  my  continuing  interest.  Under 
our  plan  for  administering  the  Arrange- 
ments the  Industry  can  plan  production  with 
complete  confidence  that  Us  markets  will 
not  be  disrupted  by  Imports. 

Finally,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  an  applica- 
tion by  the  textile  Industry  for  relief  under 
the  national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.  Consideration 
of  this  case  upon  Its  merits  is  being  expe- 
dited and  I  am  requesting  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  me  without  any  unnecessary  de- 
lay. 

I  have  also  requested  the  Departments  In- 
volved to  Implement  my  program  for  the 
wool,  man-made  fiber  and  silk  divisions  of 
the  Industry.  Almost  all  of  the  points  In  the 
program  announced  on  May  2,  1961,  apply 
equally  to  each  of  these. 

I   appreciate   very   much   your   warm   ex- 
pressions of  support. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  quote  one  sentence: 
I  have  also  requested  the  Department  in- 
volved to  implement  my  program  for  the 
wool,  man-made  fiber  and  silk  divisions  of 
the  industry.  Almost  all  of  the  points  in  the 
program  announced  on  May  2,  1961  apply 
equally  to  each  of  these. 

Here  is  the  father  of  free  trade  in 
modern  times.  After  Cordell  Hull,  with 
his  emphasis  on  reciprocal  free  trade. 
President  Kennedy  came  to  Congress,  in 
his  message  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  asking  for  Executive  authority 
to  implement  trade  negotiations  and 
agreements.  My  measure — we  will  go  over 
it  in  detail — has  a  proviso  in  the  next 


to  the  last  sentence  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  part  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, the  President  has  the  authority  to 
enter  into  any  agreements  and  limit,  de- 
crease or  increase,  or  otherwise  limit  the 
rate  of  importation  of  textile  articles, 
regardless  of  any  other  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

So  the  ultimate  authority  is  given  to 
the  Executive. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  of  February 
26,  1962.  we  have  other  documents  that 
go  right  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  particular  program.  A  statement  by 
President  Johnson  in  October  of  1964, 
at  Macon,  is  significant.  At  that  time  he 
said: 

We  must  now  focus  on  the  remaining  weak 
spots  and  implement  the  rest  of  our  program. 

Immediately,  they  say,  "Why  don't 
you  go  ahead  and  do  it?  Why  don't  you 
agree?"  The  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  the 
one  hurdle,  is  the  crowd  we  have  over 
here  in  great  numbers,  going  with  great 
fanfare  to  the  White  House — having  teas 
and  coffees— with  the  Prime  Minister, 
even  coming  out  and  helping  us  in  Viet- 
nam for  a  change:  I  thought  that  was  a 
fringe  benefit— the  entire  Cabinet  of 
Japan. 

The  State  Department  has  arranged 
another  trip  for  American  interests  and 
public  officials  next  month,  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan,  where  all  is  going 
to  be  lovey-dovey.  The  whole  idea  is  that 
we  should  not  be  outwitted  by  the  sharp 
Japanese  businessman.  That  is  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  We  are  not  concerned 
about  the  underdeveloped  nations,  the 
emerging  nations,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  Japanese. 

This  is  the  Japanese  position:  We  tried 
in  December  of  1962,  at  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Hickman  Price,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  he  went 
to  London,  to  the  conference  which  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  directed  that  they  should 
have — and  with  the  State  Department, 
like  a  reluctant  child,  constantly  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  "Nobody  is  going  to 
talk."  President  Kennedy  then  directed 
the  State  Department,  with  Commerce 
and  other  representatives,  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  have  a  conference  on  his  textile 
program  with  regard  to  woolens. 

Mr.  Hickman  Price  said  it  was  a  farce, 
that  the  other  side  had  been  notified 
through  our  State  Department  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  they  were 
going  to  have  any  agreements  or  they 
should  really  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
measure.  Mr.  Price  had  to  rent  a  room 
the  following  morning  because  no  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  a  meeting 
room. 

They  had  another  meeting  in  June  of 
1964,  and  then,  in  June  of  1965,  in  Tokyo. 
A  Daily  News  article  reported  on  that 
particular  safari — trying  to  get  agree- 
ments in  woolens  and  raanmade  fibers — 
headed  by  Mr.  Warren  Christopher  of 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  particular  time 
the  Japanese  stated  as  follows: 

We  are  merely  attending  a  conference  to 
Inform  the  Americans  once  and  for  ail  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  entering  any  inter- 
national agreement  Involving  quantitative 
restrictions  on  importation  of  woolen  goods. 


"They  further  stated: 

Japan's  position  on  an  agreement  and  con- 
ference has  not  changed  since  last  year  when 
we  said  no!  Since  August,  1964,  there  have 
been  developments  which  may  be  important. 
These  have  been  a  hardening  of  our  position, 
not  a  softening  of  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Japanese  Statement] 
Report  on  United  States-Japan  Wool  Tex- 
tile CONFXRENCE  IN  TOKYO,  JuNE  7-8,  1965 

(Under  caption  'Hard  Words  In  the  Asuka- 
noma  Room"  in  Daily  News  Record  of 
September  30.  1965) 

Washington. — The    Japanese    woolen    ex- 
porter rose  to  his  feet.  "We  are   not  North 
Vietnam,"  he  told  the  Americans  defiantly. 
"We  hope  you  will  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween your  friends  and  enemies." 

When  the  exporter,  Kyutaro  Izakl,  sat 
down,  last  June's  Toyko  wool  cloth  confer- 
ence had  been  shattered.  Angry  and  discour- 
aged, the  American  delegation  packed  Its 
bags  and  came  home. 

This  Is  one  of  the  dramatic  Insights  con- 
tained in  an  extraordinary  document  which 
has  just  come  into  DNR's  possession.  It  Is  an 
unofficial  stenographic  record  In  two  lan- 
guages, of  what  went  on  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Asukanoma  Room  at  Tokyo's 
Hotel  Okura  last  June  7-8. 

DNR  and  the  world's  press  reported  on 
that  meeting  between  United  States  and 
Japanese  Governments  and  wool  textile  rep- 
resentatives. They  reported  the  Japanese  had 
firmly  rejected  a  United  States  bid  for  an  In- 
ternational conference  on  wool  marketing. 

What  they  did  not  report,  what  no  one  has 
reported,  are  details  of  the  sometimes  savage 
infighting  which  occurred  In  the  course  of 
that  meeting,  when  the  normal  niceties  of 
such  negotiations  went  out  the  window  and 
the  Japanese  mounted  belligerent  attacks  on 
the  American  proposals. 

Now  that  DNR  has  turned  up  the  record, 
the  story  can  be  told.  Against  the  background 
of  renewed  rumblings  on  the  wool  cloth  im- 
port front  (see  DNR  Page  One.  Sept.  29). 
what  happened  In  Tokyo  takes  on  new  sig- 
nificance. 

The  gap  not  only  between  U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese positions  on  wool,  but  between  the  baste 
philosophies  of  how  negotiations  should  be 
conducted  between  civilized  nations,  be- 
comes astoundingly  wide  when  you  read  this 
record. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights: 
It  was  Warren  Christopher's  (Dean  Rusk's 
special  representative)  remark  that  "If  relief 
from  disruptive  imports  Is  not  forthcoming. 
Congress  may  well  take  matters  into  Its  own 
hafads,"  that  brought  Izakl  up  fighting. 

"We  were  shocked  by  your  presentation," 
he  said.  'We  were  shocked  by  your  presenta- 
tion on  economic  matters.  We  are  confident 
that  if  you  will  get  an  objective  analysis 
you  will  support  our  position  that  our  ex- 
ports have  not  injured  the  U.S.  Tills  in- 
cludes worsteds.  I  am  sure  we  could  talk 
all  day  but  not  agree  .  .  .  furthermore  we 
are  shocked  by  your  political  presentation. 
We  are  the  closest  friends  and  allies,  there- 
fore, you  surprised  us  by  your  political 
threats.  So  I  assure  you,  we  too  have  a  gov- 
ernment and  legislature  and  we  have  leaders 
who  are  concerned  with  our  welfare  and  they 
will  protect  us. 

'We  too,"  Izaki  went  on,  "have  means  for 
our  protection  including  trade  in  textiles. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  an  ugly  showdown,  you 
should  check  the  real  facts  and  change  your 
position. 

"The  reason  we  refuse  you  is  not  because 
we    are    unreasonable.    We    are    not    easily 
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frightened  and  our  relationship  will  suffer. 
We  do  not  like  political  threats. 

"We  are  not  North  Vietnam,"  he  con- 
cluded. "We  liope  you  will  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  vour  friends  and  enemies." 

Izaki's  savage  onslaught  was  especially  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Americans  with  its  reference 
to  a  rapidly  escalating  shooting  war,  with 
heavy  American  casualties.  As  Izakl  sat  down, 
two  more  Japanese  threw  in  more  polite,  but 
equallv  tough  remarks. 

Shoklchl  Abe.  Chairman  of  the  Japan  Wool 
Spinners'  Association,  told  the  meeting: 

"We  have  no  intention  of  participating  In 
an  International  wool  conference.  It  is  a 
domestic  problem  and  must  be  solved  domes- 
tically.  You   should   not   resort   to    political 

pressure."  ^       ,     .v, 

Hlkolchlro  Miyazakl.  President  of  the 
Japan  Textile  Products  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion added.  "LTA  is  a  dissatisfaction  to  me 
and  I  am  not  pleased  by  it.  therefore  I  op- 
pose an  agreement  on  wool." 

But  It  was  Izaki's  statement  that  popped 
the  lid  on  the  kettle. 

Shin-ichl  Aral,  Director  of  MITI's  Textile 
Bureau,  had  the  gavel.  Realizing  perhaps 
that  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up  In 
such  rancor  it  would  be  difficult  ever  to  sit 
down  constructively  with  the  same  cast  of 
characters,  he  moved  fo-  a  30-mlnute  lunch 
break.  The  Americans  were  invited  to  eat 
with  their  hosts.  They  declined,  and  went 
off  to  huddle  alone. 

They  were  angry  and  disturbed.  It  was 
agreed  during  their  luncheon  caucus  that 
Izakl  had  made  further  talk  impossible.  The 
Americans  had  no  Intention  of  negotiating 
under  a  gun. 

When  thev  came  back  Into  the  Asukanoma 
Room,  where  the  sessions  were  held,  Chris- 
topher stood  up.  __ 

"I  speak  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he 
said.  "We  feel  that  we  have  received  the 
answer  to  our  report  in  such  terms,  and  In 
such  a  way.  as  to  rule  out  the  usefulness  of 
any  further  discussions.  There  are  many  fac- 
tual matters  which  might  have  been  clarified 
or  corrected,  but  it  would  not  be  useful  to  do 
so  m  the  atmosphere  established  this  morn- 

inc." 

As  they  came  out  of  the  room.  Morton  H. 
Darman,  President  of  The  Top  Co.,  Boston, 
and  a  United  States  delegate,  told  Daily 
News  Record  of  the  "harsh  and  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  Japanese." 

Just  how  harsh,  how  unfriendly,  was  not 
revealed  until  the  record  became  available 
here  this  week. 

Other  Japanese  delegates  had  also  spoken 
bluntly.  The  dav  before  the  sessions  began 
Daily  News  Record  quoted  a  Japanese  offi- 
cial as  branding  the  talks,  "Operation  Waste 
of  Time,"  and  saying.  "We  are  merely  attend- 
ing a  conference  to  Inform  the  Americans 
once  and  for  all  that  we  have  no  Intention 
of  entering  Into  any  international  agreement 
involving  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  woolen  goods." 

Shlro  Mivamoto,  Chief  of  the  Textile  Bu- 
reau's Textile  Products  Division,  and  lead- 
off  Japanese  speaker,  had  rattled  off  statistics 
aimed  at  demonstrating   Japan's  efforts   to 


curtail  production  and  Insisted  that  in  1960 
American  spinning  and  number  of  looms 
■each  increased  but  here  we  banned  addi- 
tional  capacity." 

Ichiro  Yoshioka.  Chief  of  the  Textile  Ex- 
port Section,  was  much  blunter.  He  said 
Japan  was  In  the  red  in  Its  trade  With 
America. 

"Japan  will  not  RO  along  with  .scttiiiR  up 
another  trade  barrier,  no  matter  what  items 
are  involved  .  .  .  ' 

Aral  relinquishing  his  chairmanship  to 
make  l:  statement,  said.  "We  are  not  happy 
at  trend  of  discus.sions  to  establish  now  trade 
harriers  .  .  .  Japan's  po.'^ltlon  on  an  agree- 
ment and  conference  has  not  changed  Mncc 
last  vear  when  we  s.aid  no!  Since  August  1964. 
there  liave  been  developments  which  may  be 
important.  These  have  lieen  a  hardening  of 
,.ur  position,  not  soltening  ni  same.  ' 

He  went  on.  covering  several  topics,  in  in- 
creasinclv  hard  l.mguaao: 

"Disapixjintments  on  cotton  renegotiation 
in  1965  mounting  resentment  to  cotton 

arrangement  in  Japan  .  .  .  attitude  of  U.S. 
that  prosperity  is  rampant  In  Japan  .  .  .  l  .&. 
Is  moving  in  direction  of  a  violation  of  Article 
I  of  LTA  .  .  we  are  not  convinced  about 
U  S  position  paper  ...  we  were  told  that  LTA 
discrimination  .against  Japanese  cottons 
would  be  removed,  but  this  has  not  hap- 
pened." and  so  ( n. 

But  all  of  these  rem.nrks  were  still  within 
the  ground  rules  of  hard  bargaining  between 
profes-sicnals  over  a  conference  table. 

It  was  I'akis  rratultous  slap  at  f.ie  Umted 
States  and  his  reference  to  Vietnam  that 
ruptured  the  meeting. 

Aral  knew  this  and  closed  the  session  with 
this  rem:irk: 

"The  meetlne  of  two  days  is  coming  to  a 
close.  There  were  A.M.  expressions  made 
which  were  liOt  pertinent  and  I  want  you 
to  know  thev  were  not  meant.  We  have  had 
honest  and  somewhat  too  frank  exchange  of 
views  (but)   we  know  (we)   understand  each 

°  But  there  was  a  postscript.  As  the  record 
now  reveals  It  went  this  way : 

"At  conclusion,  member  of  foreign  office 
conferred  with  Aral.  Aral  then  called  for 
re-opening  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
expunging  from  the  record  the  Izakl  state- 
ment   regarding    North    Vietnam.    This    was 

done." 

Izaki's  statement  was  expunged  from  the 
record.  Whoever  the  Japanese  foreign  office 
man  was.  he  was  a  diplomat.  But  before  his 
intelligent  and  tactful  intervention.  Izakl  s 
remrrK  had  been  permitted  to  remain  an 
hour  in  the  record,  as  one  American  delegate 
put  it.  "like  a  cupful  of  vinegar  on  a  sea  of 

milk."  J  .1,   ♦ 

The  foreign  office  official  had  realized  that 
they  could  not  let  the  record  stand  as  it 
was  and  still  hope  one  day  again  to  sit  down 
with  Americans  and  bargain  on  wool.  So 
they  cut  It  out. 

How  right  he  was  to  change  the  record 
was  made  clear  when  the  U.S.  delegation 
reported  back  to  Washington.  It  was  said 
here  that  several  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives were  so  angered  they  very  neariy  went 


on  tlie  record  with  their  protests.  That  they 
did  not  is  a  tribute  to  cool  thinking  on  the 
part  of  American  woolen  men  who  lelt  that 
would  onlv  make  things  worse. 

m  fact,  as  one  source  puts  it.  the  air  has 
now  cleared  to  the  ext^ent  that  at  least  the 
Japanese  are  willing  to  talk  iby  cablet  on 
specific  segments  of  the  over-all  problem, 
especially  i-n  worsteds 

But  while  the  record  has  been  changed 
and  the  tempers  coo'.ed.  it's  apparent  that 
the  Izakl  remark  will  not  soon  be  expunged 
from  the  memories  oi  those  Americans   who 

'^'^^••""^  -J.W.B. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
the  matter  was  climaxed  when  Mr.  Chris- 
topher put  forth  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  tr>-ing  to  obtain  agree- 
ments. I  shall  quote  the  response  of  the 
Japanese: 

"We  are  not  North  Vietnam,"  he  con- 
cluded "We  liope  \ou  will  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  your  Iricuds  and  your  enemies. 

The  position  of  Japan  has  been  very 
militant  and  obviously  so  because  they 
have  an  S889  million  balance  of  trade  in 
their  favor  with  the  United  States,  and 
as  of  1966  $430  million  of  that  is  repre- 
sented in  textile  articles. 

Mr  President,  here  is  a  nation  witn 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  going  into  the  national 
defense,  with  no  sacrifice  in  blood  or 
material  wealth,  with  us  defending  the 
Far  East  and  making  the  sacrifice,  not 
only  with  our  boys  but  also  in  bilhons 
and  billions  of  dollars,  and  then  they 
<;ay  ve  should  realize  they  are  not  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  they  are  not  going  to 
talk  to  us.  and  they  are  going  to  bring 
the  cabinet  over  and  entertain  every- 
body and  we  are  going  to  let  the  jobs 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan.  ^^      , 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  groundbreak- 
ing in  my  backyard  at  what  they  call  an 
industry  but  which  was  wholly  and  solely 
a  warehouse  facility  so  they  could  import 
from  foreign  countries  textile  articles. 
That  is  where  the  jobs  are  going.  There 
is  still  some  $370.2  million  in  textile 
commodities  as  an  unfavorable  balance 
In  textile  trade  alone  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  figui-e 
of  S889  million,  I  offer  and  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  from  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  dated  June  1967.  for  the  period 
1961  to  1966.  ^  ^     .. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SURVEY  OF  CURRENT  BUSINESS -OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECCNOr.'lCS- DtP^RTVt'a  OF  COr.'WERCE 
IThe  balance  of  trade  .„h  lapan  tcr  .he  year  1966  shows  a  de,:c.,  balance  o!  US9.CCC,CCC.  Th,s  „e.  appea.  on  l.ne  23, 


Japan  > 


Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  South  Atiica  > 


Line 


Credits +;  debits - 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1963 


1964 


1  Exports  ol  goods  and  services • 

2  Excluding  translcrs  under  military  grants.-  - 

3  Merchandise,  adjusted,  excluding  military  — 

4  Translers  under  military  sales  contracts 

5  Translersunder  military  grants,  net 

6  Transportation -- 

7  Travel . 

8  Fees  and  royalties  from  direct  investments.--. 

9  Other  private  services - 


2.122 

2,122 

1,767 

24 

"""ll9 
13 

U 
74 


1.943 

1.943 

1.540 

24 

'"'lis' 

13 

U 
El 


2.289 

2,289 

1.820 

25 

"  "127" 
20 
15 
88 


2,526 

2,526 

1.974 

16 

"i"36' 
26 
18 

101 


2,676 
2,676 

2.051 
31 

""'l42 
27 

23 
107 


2.961 

2,961 

2.341 

24 

153 

34 
26 
98 


1,175 

1.175 

849 

26 

"■■  58" 
20 
36 
57 


1,5«0 


540 

156 

40 

73' 
26 

47 
58 


1965 


1,763 
1,763 
1.258 

96 

""    68 
30 

59 

71 


1966 


1.651 

1.651 

1.149 

66 

"74 
33 
66 
78 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Japan ' 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  ' 


LiiM 


Credits  •  ;  debits 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1%6 


Exports  of  goods  and  services— Continued 

10  Other  U  S.  Government  services  - 

Income  on  US  investments  abroad: 

11  Direct  investments  .     - 

12  Other  private  assets 

13  US  Government  assets  

14  Import  of  goods  and  services     --  - 

15  Merchandise,  adjusted,  excluding  military 

16  Military  expenditures 

17  Transportation.       - - -- 

18  Travel       

19  Private  payments  lor  other  services  -  .. 

20  U.S.  Government  payments  tor  other  services. 
Income  on  loreign  investments  in  the  United  Stales: 

21  Private  payments ..     

22  US.  Government  payments   .     .  

23  Balance  on  goods  and  services  (lines  1  and  14) 

24  Excluding  transfer  under  military  grants  (lines  :"  3nd  14) 

25  Unilateral  transfers,  nets;  translers  to  foreigners  (-) -.<- 

26  Excluding  military  grants - :- 

27  Private  remittances.  

28  Military  grants  ot  goods  and  services —  

29  Other  U.S.  Governnient  grants  .  .  

30  U.S.  Government  pensions  and  other  translers. . 

31  Balance  on  goods,  services,  and  unilateral  translers  (lines  23  and  25,  or 

24  and  26).. 

32  Transactions  i;i, US   private  assets,  net;  increase  m  assets  (-).. 

33  Direct  investments  

34  Foreign  secBlTOes  newly  issued  in  the  United  States - 

35  Redemptions.    ■> -• 

36  Other  transactions  in  toreiRn  securities    - - 

Claims  reported  by  U.S.  banks: 

37  Long-term..    .  .  --- --- 

38  Short-term 

Claims  reported  by  US.  residents  other  than  banks: 

39  Long-term  . 

40  Short-term.  

41  Transactions  m  US,  Government  assets,  excluding  official  reserve  assets,  net; 

increase  m  assets  (  — ) 

42  Loans  and  other  long-term  assets 

43  Foreign  currencies  and  other  short-term  assets  

Repayments  on  credits: 

44  Scheduled  

45  Nonscheduled. . . . .  -  -         

46  Transactions  in  U.S.  official  reserve  assets,  net:  increase  in  assts(— ).  

47  Gold.  --     -  

48  Convertible  currencies.. - 

49  Gold  tranche  position  in  IMF      —  .   — 

50  Transactions  in  loreign  assets  in  the  United  Stales,  net;  increase  in  foreign 

assets  (U.S.  liabilities)  (^): 

51  Direct  investments 

52  U.S.  securities  other  than  Treasury  issues 

53  Long-term  liabilities  reported  by  US,  banks..  

Other  liabilities  reported  by  U.S.  private  residents  other  than  banks: 

54  Long-term  . 

55  Short-term.  .      - 

Liabilities   ot   U.S.   Government,   excluding    marketable    or    convertible 

securities: 

56  Associated  with  specify  transactions 

57  Other  nonmarletable,  nonconvertible,  medium-term  securities     

58  U.S.  Government  marketable  or  convertible  bonds  and  notes. 

59  Deposits  and  money  market  paper  held  in  the  United  Slates  

60  Errors  and  omissions  and  transfers  ol  lunds  between  loreign  areas,  net'  re- 

ceipts by  loreign  areas  (-).  


15 
80 

12 

-1,633 

-1.U54 

-385 

-91 

-46 

-4 

-7 

-27 
-19 
489 
489 
-27 
-27 
-21 


19 

112 

15 

-1,960 

-1,358 

-378 

-108 

-bO 

-6 

-7 

-38 
-15 

-17 
-17 
--28 
-28 
-21 


21 

133 

31 

-2,142 

-1,497 

-362 

-126 

-52 

-5 

-12 

-64 
-24 
147 
147 
-32 
-32 
-25 


30 

184 

33 

-2,410 

-1.769 

-326 

-136 

-54 

-6 

-16 

-79 
-24 
115 
116 
-29 
-29 
-21 


11 

47 

208 

32 

-3,140 

-2,427 

-346 

-164 

-60 

-7 

-15 

-106 
-25 
-464 
-464 
-30 
-30 
-22 


43 

206 

27 

-3,850 

-2,966 

-476 

-171 

-62 

-8 

-15 

-123 
-29 
-889 
-889 
-32 
-32 
-22 


98 

28 

3 

-837 

-655 

-105 

-46 

-13 

-1 


-6 
-3 
338 
338 
-14 
-14 
-11 


105 
33 
2 
-799 
-601 
-103 
-55 
-14 

-1 
-15 

-6 
-4 
741 
741 
-11 
-11 


1 

140 

39 

1 

-806 

-635 

-57 

-64 

-20 

-2 

-17 

-7 
-4 
957 
957 
-13 
-13 
-9 


137 

47 

-992 
-805 
-59 
-5b 
-21 
-2 
-23 

-9 
-5 
659 
659 
-17 
-17 
-13 


-2 

-4 

462 

-828 

-29 

-61 

2 

-11 

-4 
-670 

-30 
-25 
-23 

-64 
4 

37 


-I 
-6 

-45 
-527 

-54 

-IQl 

4 

-23 

-51 
-212 

-57 
-33 
-56 


115 

-839 

-68 

-164 

9 

-29 

-155 
-431 

35 
-36 
-53 

-93 

-21 


-1 
-7 

87 

-597 

-78 


18 


-256 


535 


25 
1 


32 

9 


-15 


250 

-11 
1 
1 

3 
-28 


-5 


-136 
-482 

1 

-20 

50 

-18 
3 

65 

'  -i' 

"206" 

-38 


-494 

-13 

-19 

-52 

7 

7 

-15 
59 

-9 

9 

62 

-24 

5 

67 
14 


-10 

-921 

365 

-31 

-4 

6 

10 

119 
266 


-50 


-112 
-2 


64 


-3 

324 
-111 
-108 
-17 
15 
-10 

29 
-12 

-2 
-6 
31 


730 
-159 
-136 


-4 

944 
-323 
-175 


642 
-313 
-170 


15 
12 

-43 
-3 

5 

-9 

14 


15 
-38 

-97 
-17 

-1 
-11 
-11 

-64 


24 
-5 

-127 
-17 

4 
-22 
-39 

-56 


-1 


17 
15 


12 
1 


291 
33 

"z 


56 
56 


-149 

-24 

5 

194 


71 


26 
2 


-1 
5 


28 


13 
5 


50 
3 


49 

-5 
-1 

I 

3 

-5 


-32 


-2 
41 


29 


-297 

645 


524 

93 


289 
527 


235 
361 


4 
247 

154 


-323 
699 


38 

-315 


6 
-611 


-667 


5 
-381 


'Data  lor  earlier  periods  have  not  been  separately  estimated,  but  are  included  in  the  totals  shown  in  table  1. 

Mr   ROLLINGS  Mr  President,  I  also    be  of  great  interest  to  all  Senators.  They  There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed    represent  the  most  up-to-date  informa-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

In  the  Record  a  set  of  tables  that  would     tion  we  can  obtain.  as  follows: 


U.S.   IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES 
;in  millions  ol  poundsl 


DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS 
[In  millions  ot  pounds! 


As  fiber 
filaments 

and 
filament 

yarn 


As 
products 


Manmade 
fiber 
total 


Manmade 


Cotton 


Wool 


Total 


Cotton 


Wool 


Total 


I 

23.5 

83.5 

188.9 

127.4 

399.9 

fi 

30.5 

118.2 

309.8 

145.6 

573.6 

? 

36.2 

181.4 

304.3 

152.6 

638.2 

? 

50.0 

208.2 

300.2 

141.1 

649.5 

3 

79.0 

238.3 

360.6 

156.1 

755.0 

7 

122.2 

334.9 

507.  0 

142.9 

984.8 

4 

137.5 

334.0 

438.5 

121.8 

894,3 

? 

56.1 

194.  1 

328.5 

144.3 

666.8 

9 

-i-420.  0 

-r300.  6 

-)-168.  4 

+  12.2 

-i-146.  3 

I%1 60. 

1%2         - --.-  87. 

1963 145. 

1964 ----  158. 

1965 159. 

1966. 212. 

1%7 196. 

Average,  1961-66 137. 

Percent  change,  1961-66 -f253. 


Source-  Textile  Organon,  April  1967,  p.  66;  March  1967,  p.  52;  April  1966,  p.  56;  Wool  Situation, 
Oct  24. 1967,  tables  216  and  217;  Cotton  Situation,  Oct,  27,  1967,  tables  2  and  26;  Textile  Economics 
Bureau. 


1961  1  842.2  4,031.2  535.0  5,408.4 

1962'   " 2,161.5  4,277.5  570.3  7.009.3 

1963 " ";;.  2,515.7  4.136.7  558.6  7.211.0 

1964'   2,850.5  4,331.4  490.8  7,672.7 

196^"   "" .  3,237.9  4,664.3  527.5  8.429.7 

1966"   3,565.2  4,947.9  500.5  9,013.6 

1967           " 3.793.7  4,670.8  423.7  8.888.2 

Average:"l96r-66'-V.::".:".'.'. 2,695.5  4,398.2  530.4  7.624.1 

Percent  change,  1961-66 +93.5  +22.7  -6.4  --40. 7 


Source:  Textile  Organon.  March  1%7,  p.  52.;  Wool  Situation,  Oct.  24,  1967,  tables  216  and  217; 
Cotton  Situation,  Oct  27,  1967  tables  2  and  26. 
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S  1796  BASE  PERIOD  IMPORTS  OF  MANMADE  STftPLf  FIBER  FILAMENTS,  AND  FILAMENT 
YARN  (IN  POUNDS)  AND  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES  (IN  SQUARE  YARD  EQUIVA- 
LENTS) ,,         ,,        , 


Manmade 
liber 


Cotton 


Wool 


Total 


1961 

1962 -. 

1963 - 

1964 

1965 -.. 

1966 - 

1967.... 

Average,  1961-66. 


4.5 

5.5 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
9.4 
8.8 
6.9 


4.7 
7.2 
7.4 
6.9 
7.7 
10,2 
9.4 
7.4 


23.8 
25  5 
27.3 
28  7 
29.6 
28.6 
28.7 
27.2 


6.2 

8.2 

8.9 

8.5 

9.0 

10  9 

10.1 

8.6 

Manmade      Textile  manufactures  (not  includinp  lloor  coverings) 
staple  liber 

lilamenit  Cotton  Wool  Manmade 

and  filament  fiber 

yarn 


Total 


Source'  Textile  Organon  March  1967  and  October  1967;  Wool  Situation,  Oct,  24,  1967,  tables 
216°3  d  217  C  tton'situation,  Oct.  27  1967,  tables  2  ^"^  26,  U  S  Department  ol  Commerce, 
Textile  Econrimics  Bureau,  Statistics  on  Cotton,  1925  through  1962,  table  .0. 


1961       -■- 

1962        

1963 

1964       

1965 

1956 

Average 

Percent  change.  1961  66. 


60  1 

720  2 

85,3 

100  5 

906  0 

87  6 

1,164  7 

141.0 

141.7 

1  447  4 

145  2 

1.101  2 

151  7 

173  7 

1.426  6 

158  2 

1.057,5 

130  5 

266  3 

1.454  3 

159  3 

1,312  8 

180  3 

443  6 

1.936,7 

212  7 

1,H24  2 

174  7 

783  0 

2.781,9 

137  2 

1,196  8 

143  9 

318  1 

1.658  8 

.253.9 

■  153  3 

•  104.8 

,679  1 

•207.1 

Source:  US,  Department  ol  Commerce:  Textile  Economics  Bureau. 
U.S.   FOREIGN   TRADE   IN   PRODUCTS  OF  THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 
A.  In  millions  ol  dollars.  (Source:  Office  ol  Textiles,  Department  of  Commerce;  Textile  Organon) 

Balance  ol  trade 


Imports 


Exports 


Cotton 


Wool 


Man-made 
fiber 


Total 


Cotton 


Wool 


Man-made 
liber 


Total 


Cotton 


Wool 


Man-made 
liber 


Total 


1960 

1961 - 

1962 - --• 

1963 

1964 - 

1965 

1966 - 

19671. 

Percent  change, 1950  66. 


268.7 
198,8 
306.8 
298.8 
308.3 
369.2 
463.  1 
416.7 


216,3 
200.3 
272.4 
297.  1 
289.1 
356,6 
353.8 
306.6 


+72.3 


+63.6 


81.1 
76,4 
104.3 
124  3 
170  4 
247.5 
322,5 
351.5 

r297.  7 


566.1 
475.5 
683,  5 
720,2 
767,8 
973,3 
1,139  4 
1,074,8 

+10173 


284,2 

272,4 
217  3 
262,5 
206,5 
218.9 
231,3 
230,1 

-ISJB 


15,0 
+125.8 


273.4 
268,  1 
322  3 
326,6 
406.3 
335.7 
360,4 
358.2 

+31.8 


566.5 

549  7 
549  2 
598  7 
623  7 
565  9 
611  8 
603  3 

+1^9  ...'.- 


-'  15  5 

•  73  6 
-89  5 
-36  3 
-!01  8 
-150  3 
-231.8 
-186  6 


-207,4 
-191  1 
-262,8 
-287  5 
-278  2 
-345  3 
-302.4 
-291.6 


i  192.  3 

4  191.7 
4  218  0 


■202 
.235, 


■i-D  4 
.  74.2 
-134.3 
-121  5 
-144,  1 
-407  4 
-527,6 
-471,5 


B,  In  millions  ol  pounds  of  liber  equualcnts  (Source:  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc) 


I960..... 252.3  132.1 

1961                                        188.9  127.4 

962" 309.8  1456 

963 "                  ..  304.3  152.5 

1964 .   .  300.2  141.1 

965-"" ■ ...  360.6  156.1 

966 -   --  M7.0  142.9 

^::\:v.v.'.'. -'.'.'.  ^'.^'.^- ^s.^ 121.8 

Percent  change,  1960-66 +100.9  +8.2 


105,3 


83. 
118. 
181. 
208. 
238. 
334. 
334. 


+218.0 


489.7 
399,9 
573,6 
638,2 
649.6 
755  0 
984.9 
894.3 

-loiTi 


233.3 
239,2 
220.3 
207.8 
213.2 
173  8 
189.6 
188.4 


4.7 
4,5 
4,4 
5.6 
7.0 
15.6 
12.7 
10.2 

"+170.~2 


202,4 
202  1 
245,5 
242,9 
278.8 
265.5 
298.6 
262.0 

+  4^5 


440  4 
445  8 
470  2 
456  3 
499  (' 
454  9 
50(1  9 
460  6 

13.7  . 


-19  0 
■  50  3 


-317, 
-250, 


-127.4 
-122  9 
-141.2 
-146.9 
-134  1 
-140  5 
-130.2 
-111.6 


.  97.  1 
-  118.5 
,127  3 
+  61,  5 
-i70.  5 
-+27,2 
-36,3 
-472.0 


-49,3 
-45,9 
-103.4 
-181.9 
-150.6 
-300,1 
-483.9 
-433.  7 


-f 


I  Based  on  11  months'  data. 

JANUARY  1%8  PRICE  INDEXES 

11957-59  =  1001 

Wholesale  Price  Index:  jg;  g 

All  items in";  2 

Cotton  products  (2.6  percent  below  average) '"^- ' 

Consumer  Price  Index:  jjg  g 

All  items - " ' 115  9 

Apparel  and  upkeep :,  •- \" 119  ;> 

Apparel  minus  upkeep  and  footwear  (6.4  percent  below  average) 1  '<:.  <: 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole  Price  Index,  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

TABLE  1-US    IMPORTS,   EXPORTS,  AND   BALANCE  OF  TRADE  OF  TEXTILE  SEMIMANU- 
FACTURES, MANUFACTURES,  AND  APPAREL,'  1956,  1962-67 

jln  millions  ot  dollars! 


Average     1961     1962    1963    1%4     1%5    1966     1967 
1958-60 


Earnings  ratios,  net  profit  after  taxes 
as  a  percent  of  sales: 
Textile  mill  products  and  apparel. 

All  manufacturing .. 

Earnings  ratios,  net  profit  after  taxes 
as  a  percent  of  net  worth: 
Textile  mill  products  and  apparel. 
All  manufacturing 


4  5 


6,3 
9.4 


1.7 
4.3 


6,  1 
8  9 


2.  C 
4.5 


7.8 
9.8 


1,9 
4.7 


6.9 

10  3 


2  6 

5.2 


10.1 
11.6 


3  1 
5.6 


11.8 
13.0 


3  0 
5.6 


11.7 
13.5 


12.7 
'  4  9 


6.9 
11.5 


Year 


Exports 


1956. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


498.2 
448.3 
459.9 
630.0 
510.3 
548.9 
544.3 


Imports 

Import  balance 

533.0 

34.8 

939.6 

491.3 

1,006.7 

546.8 

1,041.8 

511.8 

1,267.0 

756.7 

1,452.5 

903.6 

1,  376. 1 

831.8 

1  Annual  rate  based  on  3  quarters. 

Source:  Earnings  ratios,  FTC-SEC  Quarterly  Financial  Report  lor  Manufacturing  Corporations. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS  OF  WAGE  EARNERS 
|ln  U.S.  dollarsi 


Textiles 


Apparel 


Manmade  fiber 


1%1     1966     4 '67     1%1     1966     4'67     1961     1966     4 '67 


Averages 


1  Excludes  manmade  filament  yarns,  glass  yarns,  tire  cord,  and  tire  cord  fabric,  linoleum,  rubber 
and  leather  apparel,  and  clothing  donated  tor  charity. 

1967  BALANCE  OF  TEXTILE  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 

I           1  3o£.  b 

Imports... - —12  4 

Ex  ports - - - - ■ 


United  States. ...  1.63  1.93  2.02  1,64 

United  Kingdom! 84  1.14  1.15  .87 

West  Germany .62  .96  .96  .77 

France       -47  .63  (■')  .45 

Italy      ' 32  .54  .56  .26 

Japan'.:: 23  '.56  O  .20 


1,87 
1.20 
.88 
.65 
.44 
,32 


2,01 
1.23 
.88 
(=) 
.45 
0) 


2  36  2.71 
.94     1,38 

■  ,77  -1   16 

: .  65  ■  .  88 
.40      .58 

:.48    i.81 


2.80 
1,38 
1.25 
(0 
.57 

(=) 


2.28 

1.25 

1.02 

.72 

.53 

.60 


1  Men  only. 
:  Chemicals. 
'  Not  available. 


Total. 


'  37''.  2  Source:  US,  Department  of  Labor,  Division  ot  Foreign  Commerce  Conditions. 


1  Import  balance  or  trade  deficit,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Textile  mill  products 


Apparel  and  related  products 


Manmade  fibers 


Total 


Employment 


Alabama -.. 

Arizona . 

Arkansas     .- 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware    .     -.   ... 
District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho 

Illinois  _ ._ 

Indiana, 

lows     .. 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

LnuriLina 

Maine  - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska ,. 

New  Hampshira. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carfltlna,. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  ._    

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia..  .. 
Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Total,  4S  Statu. 


1  Estimated. 

>  Partially  estimated. 


January  1966_- 
Jaruary  1967.. 

Net 

January  1967.. 
January  1968.. 

Net 

February  1%6. 
February  19b7. 

Net 

February  1967. 
February  1%8. 

Net 

March  '.966.... 
March  1967.... 

Net 

April  1966 

April  1967 

Net 

May  1966 

May  1967 

Net 

June  1966 

June  1967 

Net 

July  1966 

July  1967 

Net 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


38, 


13, 

1, 

1 

104 


875 
175 
360 
779 
177 
288 
639 

932 
983 


Number  of 
establishments 


120 

4 

20 

245 
8 

131 
13 


Employment 


Number  ot 
establishments 


Employment 


Number  of 
establishments 


Employment 


Number  of 
establishments 


34 
372 


58. 

246, 

9, 

2, 
68, 
21, 
141 
30, 

6 


.107 
023 
277 

793 
ii^ 
140 
773 
746 
807 
462 
464 
844 
210 
633 
933 

772 
000 
981 
595 
441 
910 
848 
199 
832 
971 


?1 
10 
7 

23 
8 

55 
30 

413 
44 
24 
29 
32 
2 
83 

549 


705 
072 
610 
537 
923 


1.555 

1,245 

82 

4 

25 
757 
292 
350 
153 

66 

17 

105 

19 

5 

62 


38.962 

3.587 

12,918 

66,931 

1,657 

15.916 

3  456 

147 

14.991 

62, 050 

2,305 

41 

39. 877 

14.0:.2 

3,743 

4.083 

25,  b71 

6,  I'O 

3,827 

24.  947 

56. 527 

20.484 

i-.177 

32.716 

35,479 

1.G58 

2,090 

78.862 

520 

315,000 

59.  799 

18.942 

0.318 

3.022 

179,718 

3.852 

40.614 

65.319 

50.077 

2.437 

1.581 

29.906 

4,673 

4.819 

7.481 


209 
72 

78 

2,306 

76 

298 

23 

20 

427 

444 

73 

10 

790 

163 

72 

69 

123 

h' 

44 

319 

985 

244 

158 

144 

411 

35 

39 

2,161 

20 

11,141 

428 

359 

68 

74 

2,198 

77 

225 

273 

585 

42 

30 

174 

127 

41 

165 


13,000 


1175 

'1,500 


'7,500 
11,535 


1175 


■1.500 

■375 


■1,681 

"10,743 

1 1,  500 


1  3, 000 

I  175 

=  8.656 

20,850 


"21,202 

10 

■3,000 

2 

80, 
3, 

16, 

75, 
1. 

29. 
6, 

24. 

168, 

2, 

46. 

15. 

4. 

4, 
28, 

6, 
15, 
29, 
94, 
24. 
10. 
39, 
37, 

1. 

12. 

105, 

375, 

315, 

30, 

6, 

5, 

251, 

25. 

190. 

117, 

57. 

2, 

2, 

91. 

5. 

9, 

14 


637 
762 
273 
710 
834 
379 
605 
147 
423 
573 
305 
41 
284 
USO 
020 
083 
354 
901 
967 
220 
648 
291 
639 
180 
323 
868 
723 
795 
520 
453 
542 
423 
913 
463 
628 
875 
459 
201 
048 
437 
286 
180 
283 
356 
,404 


1, 


331 

76 

93 

,551 

S4 

43d 

37 

20 

463 

bl3 

73 

10 

871 

173 

79 

69 

152 

71 

99 

350 

,399 

288 

182 

173 

443 

37 

122 

2,710 

20 

12,  709 

1,682 

443 

72 

99 

2,957 

370 

584 

437 

651 

42 

47 

289 

146 

48 

227 


927,432 


7,084 


1,375,752 


25,889 


86,567 


59 


2,389,761 


33,032 


Source:  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1956  County  Business  Pattemt. 
EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  1956  TO  FEBRUARY  1968 


Manmade 


Textile  mill 

products 


Apparel 


Total 


100.2 

938.9 

950.8 

1,333.7 
1.392.4 

2,372.8 

101.5 

2,  444.  7 

-1.3 

^11.9 

-r58.7 

1-71.9 

101.5 

950.8 
952.3 

1.392.4 
1.362.2 

2,  444. 7 

103.5 

2,418.0 

+2.0 

+1.5 

-30.2 

-26.7 

100.3 

946.4 
945.2 

1,395.3 

1,407.5 

2,442.0 

99.5 

2.452.3 

-.7 

-1.2 

+  12.2 

+  10.3 

99.5 

945.2 
-  955.  5 

1,407.5 
'1,403.2 

2,452.3 

(') 

'2,472.2 

-20.3 

-(-4.3 

2-19.9 

101.0 

952.6 
943.1 

1,401.0 
1.395.3 

2.464.6 

96.4 

2.  440.  8 

-4.6 

-14.5 

-4.7 

-23.8 

101.9 

958.0 
944.1 

1,385.0 
1.376.2 

2,444.9 

97.5 

2,417.8 

-4,4 

-13.9 

-8.8 

-27.1 

102.7 

962.5 
941.0 

1.401,0 
1.382.2 

2, 466. 3 

97.0 

2, 420. 2 

-5.7 

-21.6 

-18.8 

--45.1 

104. 2 

975.9 
957.0 

1,418.5 
1,395,4 

2, 498. 6 

97.4 

2, 449.  8 

-6.8 

-18.9 

-23.1 

-48.8 

105.  5 

958.6 
957.0 

1,355.6 
1, 395. 4 

2.419.7 

98.5 

^•.450.9 

-7.0 

-1,6 

+39.8 

+31.2 
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Manmade 


August  1966 99  2 

Augustl967. 

-6.4 
Net 

104  5 

September  1966-.- - igo'i 

September  1967.- '. 

-4,4 
Net.. \— 

103,3 

October  1966 joo  l 

October  1967 "      : 

-3.2 
Net - -       " , 

102  8 

Noyember  1966 - kx)'  4 

November  1967 - 

-2,4 

Net.. - ' ' - 

102.5 

December  1956 103  2 

December  1967. '. — 

+.7 
Net - 


Textile  mill 
products 


977.1 
955.4 

-21.7 

970T7 

957.3 

-13-4 

969  4 
960  9 


Apparel 


1,424.5 

1,405.5 

-19.0 

1,417  2 
1.398.0 


Total 


2,507,2 
2,460,1 

-47,1 

2,492.4 

2,455.4 


-19  2 


1.422  7 
1.401   7 


-37.0 


2,495.4 
2,462.7 


-21.0 


-32.7 


966,6 
962.3 


1.421  9 
1,403.3 


2.491.3 
2.456.0 


-4.3 


960.0 
952,1 


-18,6 

1.405.T 
1.391,1 


-25.3 


2.467.5 
2,456.3 


-r2.1 


-13.9 


-11.1 


■  Not  available. 

■  Estimate. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  chart  shows  U.S.  imports  of  textile 
articles  in  millions  of  pounds.  The  sec- 
ond chart  shows  domestic  consumption 
of  textiles.  ,        ^.      ,  .^ 

The  third  chart  shows  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  domestic  consumption  of  tex- 
tiles in  millions  of  pounds.  The  charts 
shows  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
consumption  from  1961  to  1967  in  man- 
made  fiber  has  gone  from  4.5  to  8.8  per- 
cent. For  the  present  year,  the  rate  ap- 
proaches 12  percent  as  an  authorita- 
tive projection.  *    +„  ^„ 

The  chart  on  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic consumption  shows  that  cottori 
has  gone  from  4.7  percent  in  1961  to  9.4 
percent  in  1967;  wool  has  gone  from 
23.8  percent  in  1961  to  28.7  percent  in 

1  Qfi7 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  table  of 
the  base  period  of  imports  of  manmade 
staple  fiber,  filaments  and  filament  yarn 
and  imports  of  textile  manufacturers  in 
square  equivalents.  This  chart  would 
show  the  effect  of  the  present  amend- 
ment on  the  textile  trade  practice. 

Next  is  a  chart  headed,  "U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  in  Products  of  the  Textile  In- 
dustry." This  chart  shows  an  imbalance 
in  1966  of  $527.6  million. 

I  use  the  figure  used  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  Connor  in  the 
$900  million  figure.  Some  will  ask  how 
this  difference  occurred.  The  wool  figure 
does  not  include  floor  coverings,  and 
there  are  many  other  textile  commodi- 
ties and  articles  not  used  in  this  chart 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  next  table  is,  U.S.  Foreign  Trade 
in  Products  of  the  Textile  Industry, 
Continued.  .   ^. 

Then,  we  go  to  the  1968  price  indices. 
The  wholesale  price  index  for  all  items 
used  in  the  period  1957-69,  base  period, 

100,  was  107.8.  ^     .   v,        o  c 

For  cotton  products  the  chart  shows  2.b 
percent  below  the  average  for  all  items. 
For  the  consumer  price  index  for  all 
items,  the  price  index  for  1968  is  118.6, 
and  for  apparel  and  upkeep  it  is  115.9, 
or  apparel  minus  upkeep  and  footwear 
112.2,  or  6.4  percent  below  the  national 
average. 

The  price  increases  in  cotton  have  been 
at  the  retail  level.  I  think  this  is  a  good 


place  to  explain  it  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  has  been  very 
concerned  about  the  price  of  cotton  it- 
self One  of  the  most  popular  items  is  8.b 
ounce  twill.  This  is  used  in  shirts  and 
trousers  on  farms  and  has  a  wide  variety 
of  industrial  as  well  as  military  use.  In 
1963  work  pants  cost  $2.93;  today  the 
same  pair  of  pants  cost  $3.29,  which  is  an 
increase  of  11.8  percent.  Durmg  the  5- 
year  period  there  have  been  five  increases 
in  wages  at  the  retail  level  amounting 
to  29.5  percent.  Since  1963  the  retail  level 
average  increased  from  $1.25  to  $1.40, 
and  in  some  instances  to  $1.60. 

The  cost  of  cotton  in  1963  was  35.92 
cents  per  pound.  In  1968  the  same  cotton 
cost  30.50  cents  per  pound  or  a  decrease 
of  15  1  percent.  The  wholesale  price  of 
8.5  ounce  twill  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
5  years  ago  in  1963. 

In  summary,  cotton  is  down  15.1  per- 
cent, wages  are  up  29.5  percent  at  the 
mill,  prices  received  by  the  mill  are  the 
same,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  11.8 
percent  more,  which  indicates  the  in- 
creased cost  is  at  the  retail  level  and  not 
at  the  mill  level.  Our  selling  price  was 
the  same  in  1963  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Going  further,  I  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  wage  earners  for  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  shows  the 
averages  in  the  United  States  for  the  pe- 
riod 1961  through  April  of  1967  of  $2.28, 
for  the  United  Kingdom  $1,25,  for  West 
Germany  $1.03,  for  France  $.72,  for  Italy 
$.53,  and  for  Japan  $.60. 

The  next  chart  shows  U.S.  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  balance  of  trade  of  textile 
semimanufactures,  manufactures,  and 
apparel,  1956, 1962-67, 

In  1967,  balance  of  textile  trade  with 
Japan,  we  had  imports  of  $382,6  million 
against  exports  of  minus  $12.4  million 
leaving  import  balance  or  trade  deficit 
of  8370,2  million. 

The  next  chart  is  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  textile  industry  with  re- 
spect to  employment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr  SPONG.  Do  the  figures  in  the 
tables  being  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  include  the  current 
figures  on  employment  in  the  textile  in- 
dusti-v-  in  the  Unit«d  States? 

Mr'  HOLLINGS  No.  I  do  have  the  cur- 
rent figures  of  employment  up  to  Jan- 
uar>'  There  has  been  a  setback  in  the 
last  2  months.  I  shall  include  also  an- 
other table,  showing  the  fluctuation 
From  January-  1967  to  January  1968, 
there  has  been  a  drop  of  approximately 
27.000  jobs. 

Mr  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shall  detain  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mar>-land,  who 
is  now  presiding,  but  a  few  more  minutes. 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  list  of  industries  that  are 
headed  overseas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SELECTED       FORFIGK       LOCATIONS       OF       P^.^NTS 

Owned.  Wholly  or  in   Part,  cy   Selected 
.AMERICAN  Apparel  and  Textile  Firms 
apparel  and  location 

Inc  .  Latin  American 


Ccimpany, 

Malta.  Spain.  Ciinada.  Co- 


VP.   G^r- 


ThP  B  \'D 
Countries, 

Blue  Bell.  Inc, 
lombia,  Beleium. 

Botanv  Industries,  Inc  .  Finland. 

Cluett  Peabody  and  Co..  Inc  .  W   Germnny, 
Sweden.  U.K..  Canada.  Switzerland. 

Cole  of  California.  Netherlands. 

Colonial  Corporation  of  America.  Jamaica. 

The  Duplan  Corporation.  Canada. 

Exquisite   Form   Industries,   Inc . 
manv    Philippines,  Canada,  Venezuela. 

Fowne?  Brothers  &  Co..   Inc..   Philippines. 

Form  Fit  iGene.sco.  Inc  i ,  Jamaica. 

\Vm    Gluckin   Co  .   Ltd.,   Philippines,   Ber- 
muda. .      ^     ,, 

H.  W.  Gossard  Co  ,  Canada,  Australia. 

Hanes  Corporation,  Canada. 

Jantzen,  Inc.,  Canada,  U.K  .  Australia. 

Jonathan   Logan,   Inc  .   Canada,   U.K  ,   Ire- 
land, Venezuela. 

Kavser-Both     Corp..     Venezuela.     Canada, 
Israel.  Latin  American  countries. 

Liberty  Fabrics  of  N.Y.,  Canada.  Panama. 

U.K. 

Lovable  Brassiere  Co.,  Jamaica.  Japan. 

The  Manhattan  Shirt  Co..  Belgium. 

McGregor-Donlger.  Inc.,  France. 

Peter    Pan     Foundations,     Inc  ,     Belgium, 
Netherlands. 

The    Puritan    Sportswear    Corp.,    Canada, 

Panama. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Co  .  Canada,  Hong 

Kong. 

Rose     Marie    Reld, 
Chile.  South  Africa. 

Spartans     Industries. 
Panama. 

White  Stag  iBantamac  Oorp.l, 

textile  and  location 
Aberfoyle     Manufacturing     Co,     Canada, 
Australia. 

Beaunlt  Corporation,  Israel,  Canada. 
Berkshire  Hathaway,  Inc.,  Canada. 
Bigelow-Stanford,  Inc.,  W.  Germany,  Italy, 

Finland.  ,,     , 

Burlineton  Industries.  Inc..  Mexico. 
Canada.  "Colombia,  France,  W.  Germany. 
South  Africa.  U.K. 

Collins  U  Aikman  Corp..  Canada.  Belgium. 

Indian  Head  Mills.  Inc.  United  Kingdom. 
Nigeria. 

Johnson  t'.-  Johnson, 
listed. 

The  Kendall  Co  .  Canada.  Mexico.  Argen- 
tina  Brazil.  Colombia.  South  Africa.  U.K. 

Reeves  Brothers.  Inc.,  United   Kingdom. 

Riegel  Textile  Corp..  Canada. 


Netherlands,     Mexico, 
Inc.,     Hong     Kong, 


Atistria. 


Twenty-one  countries 
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J.  p.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Canada,  Auatralla. 

United  Elastic  Corp.,  Nova  Scotia,  Belgium. 

United  Merchants  and  Maniifacturers,  Inc., 
Canada,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela. 

West  Polnt-Pepperell,  Inc.,  Italy,  U.K.   , 

CHEMICAI.    rums   AND    LOCATION 

Celaneee  Corp.  of  America,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Venezuela. 

E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc..  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Argentina,  Netherlands. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  U.K.,  Australia. 
Argentina,  Mexico,  Belgium. 

Rohm  Sc  Haaa  Co.,  Brazil,  Italy. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  telling  the  textile  industry  that  it  is 
not  going  to  make  money.  The  textile 
industry  is  simdlar  to  the  watch  indiistry 
that  tried  to  compete.  We  brought  the 
Elgin  Watch  Co.  from  Illinois  to  South 
Carolina.  After  5  years  of  operation  un- 
der the  policies  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
that  industry  has  been  exported,  and 
those  jobs  are  gone.  In  September  of  last 
year,  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  closed. 

Today  we  are  cutting  back  in  employ- 
ment, and  the  industrialists  are  going  to 
compete  by  gding  into  overseas  facilities. 
They  are  contracting  for  exporting  goods 
in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  and 
other  countries.  They  are  even  going  into 
Portugal,  and  into  Colombia,  South 
America. 

So  our  amendment  is  in  terms  of  a 
national  policy.  I  have  submitted  statis- 
tical material,  and  I  simply  state  at  this 
time  that  we  are  not  trying  to  introduce 
any  protectionist  legislation  or  new 
trends  at  all;  we  are  merely  trying  to 
bring  the  foreign  countries  to  grips  with 
a  most  important  item  in  an  industry 
that  has  been  found  to  be  the  second 
most  important  to  our  national  security, 
with  respect  to  our  imbalance  of  trade, 
representing  between  $776  million  and 
almost  $900  million  in  the  outflow  of 
gold,  and  indicating,  finally,  after  hav- 
ing been  studied  by  Congress  itself  in 
committee  hearings  over  a  10-year 
period,  from  1950  to  1960.  that  the  seven- 
point  program  has  not  been  fully  im- 
plemented. 

The  industrialists  are  coming  now  and 
sayng,  "If  this  is  the  national  policy, 
we  know  how  to  compete.  If  this  is  the 
policy,  fine  business.  You  tell  us,  and  we 
will  go  overseas  with  the  jobs." 

That  is  what  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  been  talking  about  since  early 
last  year.  We  spent,  in  1966,  $441  million 
for  Appalachia,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nen-  York  !Mr.  JavitsI 
supported. 

We  are  going  to  export  thousands  of 
jobs  from  Appalachia  because  of  a  cal- 
lous trade  policy,  a  policy  which  is  not 
based  on  business  experience  at  all,  but  is 
based  on  the  fallacy  and  the  euphemism 
of  the  cr>-,  '"Free  trade,"  which  cannot 
be  supported  at  all  in  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  international  trade. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGSl.  I  say  this  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  not  acted  on  the  bill.  We 
are  dealing  with  an  exceedingly  complex 
issue.  It  is  not  imique.  Most  of  the  items 


on  which  we  spend  more  than  5  minutes 
are  complex,  although  not  always.  But 
surely  this  amendment  falls  within  the 
definition  of  a  complex  subject.  It  would 
have  a  damaging  precedent  effect,  as  I 
see  it. 

I  shall  not  comment  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
counsel  against  hasty  action  on  a  meas- 
ure such  as  this.  It  would  establish  a 
significant  change  in  our  national  trade 
policy  and  focus  interest  on  a  significant 
segment  of  American  industry,  and  will 
.surely  affect  our  relations  and  life  with 
a  number  of  our  neighbor  nations. 

If  this  is  a  fair  summary  of  what  is  in- 
volved, then  action  on  such  a  matter  as 
this  should  be  taken  only  after  a  thor- 
ough and  objective  .study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  facts.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  not  considered  the  subject  in 
any  great  detail.  The  House  Committet 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  not  considered 
it.  We  are  not  moving  tln-ough  regular 
procedures.  I  am  not  known  as  one  who 
insists  always  that  regular  procedures 
be  followed;  but  in  this  instance.  I  think 
that  to  follow  t!ie  regular  procedures 
would  be  a  highly  prudent  course. 

Last  October,  the  President  and  the 
chairman"  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  jointly  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  impact  on  the  textile  industry.  The 
report  is  now  available,  and  its  conclu- 
sions have  been  fairly  summarized  by 
otliers. 

Surely,  textiles  are  important  to  world 
trade,  but  this  amendment  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  one  of  18  import  quota 
measures  which  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. What  if  we  do  hang  on  the  pending 
bill  an  amendment  with  respect  to  one 
industi-y?  What  shall  we  do  with  respect 
to  the  17  others,  two  of  which  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  cosponsored  myself?  I 
will  stand  in  support  of  the  two  that 
I  cosponsored  if.  after  hearings  and 
analysis,  tlie  ex  parte  recital  of  problems 
by  the  affected  industries  proves  to  be 
true.  But  I  would  not  want  to  hang 
the  authors  of  tliis  amendment  on  this 
bill,  because  they  are  absent  that  kind 
of  record.  The  total  effect  of  the  18  bills 
that  I  have  mentioned  v.-ould  affect  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  56  billion  of  our  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  implications  that  would 
follow  in  terms  of  reactions  of  nations 
who  sat  with  us  in  the  Kennedy  round. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  no  Amer- 
ican industry  that  does  not  have  prob- 
lems connected  with  imports.  They  are 
problems  which  mtist  be  considered  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  executive 
bra:icli.  and  Congress. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  in  effect;  "Stop, 
look,  and  listen."  Hasty  and  ill-consid- 
ered action  of  this  kind  could  easily  un- 
ravel the  whole  fabric  of  world  trade. 
And,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
imports  of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles 
have  actually  fallen  over  the  past  year, 
I  see  no  excuse  for  such  haste. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  documents: 

First,  a  statement  by  the  President, 
dated  October  4,  1967,  requesting  a  re- 


port from  the  Tariff  Commission  by  Jan- 
uai^  15,  1968.  on  the  economic  condition 
of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industries; 

Second,  a  letter  of  October  4,  1967, 
from  Wilbur  D.  Mills  to  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission; 

Tliird.  the  summary  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Report  on  Textiles  and  Textile 
Products.  Januai-y  1968; 

Fourth,  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Great- 
er Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  dated 
October  25,  1967,  opposing  import-re- 
stricting legislation;  and 

Fifth,  a  copy  of  Michigan  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  22,  urging  Con- 
gress to  defeat  legislation  imposing  im- 
port quotas  and  restricting  world  trade, 
which  was  approved  by  both  the  Michi- 
gan Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Sr,\TEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  OCTOBER  4,  1967 

I  have  today  asked  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  report  to  me  by  January  15, 
1968,  in  the  fullest  detail  possible  on  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  Industries.  In  this  report,  I  ex- 
pect in  particular  an  intensive  analysis  of  the 
present  and  prospcctixc  impact  of  imports 
upon  these  industries. 

This  Administration  has  consistently  acted 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  are  of  great  importance  to 
our  economy.  In  recent  months  representa- 
tives of  these  Industries  have  expressed  to  me 
and  to  many  others  a  deep  concern  over  their 
future  well-being  In  light  of  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, and  especially  import  trends.  A  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate — Including 
Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— have  sponsored  bills  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  Imports. 

In  considering  this  widespread  concern,  I 
have  concluded  that  we  must  have  all  the 
facts  possible  to  guide  our  future  actions  in 
this  important  field,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
Chairman  Mills  Is  Joining  my  request.  I  hope 
that  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  vyill  per- 
mit all  of  us  who  are  deeply  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
tc  take  a  course  of  action  which  will  be  both 
in  their  interest  and  the  national  interest. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  or  Representattves, 
Washington.  DC,  October  4. 1967. 
Hon.  Glenn  W.  StrrroN, 

Acting  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  Join  with 
the  President  in  his  request  that  the  Com- 
mission make  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  ^he  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  apparel  industries,  in- 
cluding the  present  and  future  Impact  of 
Imports  upon  such  industries. 

Tlie  report  of  this  investigation  should 
permit  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
frress  to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  which  will  be  In  their 
interest  as  well  as  the  national  interest. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am 

Sincerely  your?, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

[Summary  of  Tariff  Commission  Report) 

Textiles  and  Textile  Products — An  Overall 

View 

Particularly  since  the  early  1950's.  the  -lari- 
ous  producing  industries  discussed  herein 
have  been  subject  to  rapid  and  profound 
changes — of  both  foreign  and  domestic  ori- 
gin. In   the  industrialized   countries   of  the 
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world,  the  production  of  textiles,  while  ex- 
panding, has  shifted  In  emphasis  from  nat- 
ural fibers  to  a  complex  of  fibers  Involving 
celluloslc  and  noncelluloslc  manmade  mate- 
rials as  well  as  cotton  and  wool.  Indeed,  for 
such  countries,  there  was  a  singular  similar- 
ity of  trend,  with  production  and  consump- 
tion of  manmade  fibers  accelerating  (both  in 
absolute  and  relative  amounts),  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  remaining  fairly  stable, 
and  that  of  wool  tending  to  decline,  if  not 
In  absolute  amounts,  at  least  relatively. 

Concurrently,  increasing  numbers  of  coun- 
tries have  achieved  Independence  and.  In  en- 
deavoring to  attain  a  measure  of  economic 
growth,  many  of  these  have  turned  to  the 
production  and  exportation  of  textiles.  To  a 
significant  extent,  the  textile  industries  in 
these  newly  developing  countries  were  based 
upon  cotton,  and  in  some  areas  were  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  aid  programs'  In  more  recent 
years  some  of  these  have  also  turned  increas- 
ingly to  the  production  of  textiles  from  man- 
made  fibers  and  blends  thereof. 

This  increase  in  the  world  output  of  tex- 
tiles and  change  in  iiber  composition  affected 
U.S.  exports.  With  the  emergence  of  man- 
made  fibers  in  the  industrialized  countries, 
and  of  many  new  producers  of  raw  cotton 
and  of  cotton  textiles  In  lesser  developed 
countries.  U.S.  exports  of  raw  cotton  de- 
clined. Noteworthy,  for  example,  was  the  de- 
crease in  shipments  of  raw  cotton  to  the 
European  Economic  Community,  where  ex- 
panded output  of  mar.m-Kie  fibcr!=.  coupled 
with  the  increased  production  of  cotton  in 
.associated  countrl-.-.  reduced  the  require- 
ments of  the  Community  for  imp.rts.  Of  no 
less  slgnlficnncc  was  the  increased  competi- 
tion in  world  textile  markets,  r.s  :i  result  of 
which  United  .STTes  exports  ?hov.-ed  little 
growth  whereas  imp- rts  incre;i'cci  rapidly. 

Within  the  U  S.  textile  indu.strlcs.  ch.anges 
of  great  magnitude  were  a'-.so  taking  place. 
From  1961  to  1966.  the  annual  U.S.  mill  con- 
sumption of  all  textile  fiber=  expanded  rapid- 
ly, rising  from  about  6.6  billion  pounds  to 
about  9.0  billion.  ■  Tliis  annual  growth  rate, 
amounting  to  about  6.5  percent,  was  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  m  th  previous  dec- 
ade. Virtually  all  of  this  ir.crea.se  was  r.t- 
trlbutable  to  manmade  fibers,  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  which  Increased  by  1.9  bil- 
lion pounds  from  1961  to  1966.  Whereas  man- 
made  fibers  accounted  for  about  31  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  mill  consumption  in  1961, 
this  proportion  rose  to  about  45  percent  by 
1966.  Tlie  share  for  cotton  declin-^d  from 
62  percent  to  51  percent  in  the  .same  period, 
and  that  for  wool  from  6  percent  to  about 
4  percent. 

Tills  dramatic  shift  in  the  fiber  composi- 
tion of  consum.ption  also  had  a  pronounced 
effect   upon   the   technology   and    the   tradi- 


■■  U.S.  aid  programs  identifiable  with  textile 
mills  totaled  $16.7  million  in  the  fiscal  years 
1955-59,  SI3.4  million  in  1960-C3.  and  $7.5 
million  in  1964-67.  or  an  aggregate  of  about 
5,33  million  from  1955  to  1967.  Of  the  total 
amount.  Near  East  and  South  Asian  coun- 
tries (chietiv  India  and  Iran)  received  $13 
million;  East  Asia  i Indonesia  and  Korea) 
$13  mUlion.  and  Africa  (virtually  all  in 
Sudan)  $10  million.  During  the  fiscal  years 
1960-67,  program  assistance  for  textile  ma- 
chinery totaled  $44  million,  compared  with 
commercial  exports  of  such  machinery  valued 
at  S941  million  in  the  !=ame  period. 

-  It  should  be  noted  that  a  comparison  of 
1961  with  1966  results  in  some  upward  bias 
in  growth  rates  because  of  the  low  level 
of  economic  activity  in  the  early  1960's  and 
the  impetus  that  has  been  piven  the  economy 
by  the  hostilities  in  Viet-Xam.  Nonetheless. 
the  recent  growth  in  the  production  of  tex- 
tiles kept  pace  with  that  of  nondurable  goods 
manufacturing  in  general,  and  the  expan- 
sion during  the  Intervening  years  1962  to 
1965  was  of  high  magnitude  relative  to  that 
of  the  1950's. 


tlonal  structure  and  organization  cfl  the  pro- 
ducing  industries.   With   the   emergence    at 
large  chemical  concern*  m  import»nt  pro- 
ducers of  textile  fibers,  sizable  and  incrcM- 
Ing  amounts  of  capital  were  Invested  In  the 
development  of  new  products,  new  process- 
ing technology,  and  market  promotion,  while 
the   use   of   manmade   fibers   often    resulted 
In   the   simplification,    or   even   elimination, 
of     some     processing     operations.     Modem 
management  techniques,  and  the  introduc- 
tion  of   new.  sophisticated,  high-speed   ma- 
chinerv    resulted    in    greater   efficiency.    New 
products,  such  :>s  laminated  fabrics,  were  in- 
troduced    with     increasing     frequency     and 
pained   wide  consumer  ucctptance.  As  these 
changes  occurred,   often   at   an   accelerating 
rate,  manv  small  concerns,  lacking  adequate 
capital  resources,  found  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult  to  adjust  to   new   conditions   of   pro- 
duction and  marketing.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this   difRcultv,   notably   in   the   past   decaae. 
there    was    a    pronounced    tendency    toward 
merger  and  consolidation  within  the  indus- 
try, and  larger  companies  have  thus  account- 
ed for  a  greater  share  of  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  changes,  total 
Imports  also  expanded  sharply  from  1961  to 
1966.  whether  measured  by  quantity,  by 
value,  or  in  relation  to  consumption.  Such 
imports,  moreover,  have  encompassed  a 
wider  range  or  variety  i>t  goods  than  hereto- 
fore, and  they  have  been  sup;ilied  by  ever 
Increasing  numbers  of  countries. 

.\rcompnnying  these  significant  changes  in 
liip  production  and  marketing  of  the  textile 
and    .ipparc!    industries,    the    domestic    pro- 
ducers,  have,   by   most   broad   measures,  en- 
joyed :,  !:erio.l  of  uni>.iralle!cd   L-rowth  .since 
the  earlv  1960'e.-  By  ;-nd  large  this  growth  is 
attnbut.ible  to  theVuslr.ined  rise  m  the  level 
of  economic  activity  In  the  U.S.  economy.  As 
the  n  tticnal  product,  industrial  output,  and 
population     :nd     dispiifiable     incomes     ex- 
panded,   the   demand    for    textiles    for    both 
pers.m.il  and  industri.t!  use  grew  t.ccordlnely. 
.Mona    with    increased    output,    there    was 
r.lso   a  m.irkPd   expansion   in   sales,   empl'iv- 
ment.    ai^.d    new    investment    in    plant    and 
equipment    during    this    period.    Slmil.arly. 
overall  corporate  profits   (whether  measured 
as  a  ratio  of  profits  to  sales,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  rate  of  return  on  stockholders'  equity) 
increased.   From    1961    to    1966.   for  example, 
the  value  of  shipments  rose  irom  529.1  bil- 
lion  to  r33.6  billion,  or  36  percent    For  the 
producers  of  textile  mill  products,  profits  as 
a  p?rccntaae  of  net  tales  rose  liy  48  nerrent- 
Thc  corresponding  increase  for  tl:o  proriucers 
of  i.pparel  and  related  products  vas  52  per- 
cent. The  corresponding  gain  for  r.ll  manu- 
f.'.cturms  corporations  over  the  >ame  penod 
was  21  percent.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1967. 
'■rciit  ratio;;   i  based  on  net  sales)    of  textile 
procHtrcrs  were  higher  than  in  earlier  periods 
of  that  year,  whereas  those  of  all  manufac- 
tunna  corporations  were  not.  Notwithstand- 
inc  that  the  profit  ratios  for  the  producers 
of   textiles   have   expanded   at  a   faster   pace 
since  1961  than  have  those  for  all  man-.ifac- 
tunnc.  these  r.'.tios  continue  to  be  substan- 
tially below  those  of  all  manulacturlng  i;or- 
pon-tions.  Thus,  in  July-.Seotsmbcr,  1967.  the 
net  profit  of  the  textile  mil!  products  inJus- 


Tl.e  Fedcr.ll  Rercrve  Board  Index  of  pro- 
duction (1957  59 -100)  shows  that  the  pro- 
ductrn  of  textile  mill  products  expanded 
33  percent  from  1961  to  1966.  while  that  for 
apparel  and  related  products  rose  34  percent. 
Although  production  declined  in  the  first 
half  cf  1367.  a  reficction  of  the  recent  level- 
ing of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  Septem- 
ber 1967  index  of  output  of  mill  products 
1 141.2)  was  al.most  as  high  as  the  1966  aver- 
age (142.5).  The  production  index  for  ap- 
parel products  in  August  1967  (146.1)  was 
higher  than  in  immediately  preceding 
months,  but  stiU  lower  than  the  1966  aver- 
age of  150.1. 


tries  (53  percent)  was  about  a  third  lower 
than  that  of  all  manufacturing  corporations 
(7  8  percent).  The  profit  ratio  for  apparel 
products  (4.7  percent)  was  about  40  per- 
cent lower.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  for  ap- 
parel producers  tended  to  be  as  high  as  that 
for  all  manufacturing  corporations  during 
1961-66.  Tlie  comparable  rate  of  return  for 
the  producers  of  textile  mill  products  was  be- 
low that  of  all  manufacturing. 

The  foregoing  Indexes  (jf  economic  .activity 
aj-e,  of  course,  overall  measures,  or  averages, 
which  conceal  significantly  divergent  trends 
within  industrv  groups  covered  by  the  broad 
cla-ssification  for  -Textile  Mill  Products."  and 
••Apparel  and  Belated  Products."  The  causes 
for  the.sc  divergencies  reflect  the  Interaction 
of    a    variety    of    complex    economic    forces 
These  include  sucli  factors,  for  example,  as 
changes  in  technology  and  the  failure  or  in- 
abilitv    to    adjust    thereto:    the    swift,    and 
often'    accelerating,     change     in     consumer 
tastes  and  fashion;  the  influence  of  the  very 
marked  shift  in  the  composition  of  raw  fibers 
consumed;      competition      Irom      nontextilc 
products  such  as  paper  or  plastics;  and.  final- 
ly, the  mcreiificd  imptirts. 
"  By  most  broad  mea.':ures.  whether  in  terms 
of  quantitv  or  in  relation   to  consumption, 
the  trend  in  the  imports  has   been  upward 
.since    1061     as    is    to    be    expected    during    a 
period   of   expanded   economic   activity.   The 
impact  of  such  mports.  however,  is  clenrlv 
unevenlv  ell'  trlbuted  and  varies  according  to 
the     market     conditions     for     the     product 
concerned. 

An  increase  in  the  ratio  i^f  the  imports  n 
consumption  is  not  necessarily  Indicative  of 
the  impact  that  such  imports  had.  f>r  arc 
havlne.  upon  particular  domestic  producers 
Some  imports,  such  as  yarn  or  woven  labrlc.s. 
for  example,  constitute  the  raw  materials  of 
domestic  producers  of  linirihed  j-rodticts  but 
may  Ije  (ilrectlv  competitive  with  yarn  it 
f:ibiic  mantifactured  by  domestl'-  mills  for 
.sale  to  others.  To  the  extent  that  such  im- 
ports displace  the  domestic  output  of  yarn 
Mr  fabrics,  they  obviously  affect  the  domestic 
production  cf  raw  textile  fibers 

The  relationship  between  domestic  output 
and  imports  is  in  fact  rt  nsiderablv  more 
complex  than  :s  indicated  by  this  illustra- 
tion Some  of  the  products  of  the  types  im- 
ported are  not  produced  in  great  quantity 
in  the  United  States  f>-r  a  variety  of  rea.sons, 
Manv  of  the  Imported  products  are  directly 
comoetitlve.  but  the  impact  of  imports  varies 
accordlne  to  whether  the  ciomestlc  output  is 
malnlv  captive  of  a  laree  prosperous,  inte- 
grated, multlproduct  mill  or  is  produced 
chiefly  bv  u  small  tndeprndent  mill  wlich 
cicnves  its  income  princlp  ihy  irom  the  tale 
of  fabric  to  others. 

Tiie  comootiuve  impact  also  varies  over 
time.  In  pci'iods  of  relatively  full  employment 
of  domestic  textile  resources,  liie  iiv.ports  of 
such  materials  Irequeniiy  arc  complemeiitary 
rath?r  th-n  supplementary  to  tiomestic  pro- 
(iuci;on.  In  ptrijos  oi  slack  c'cmand,  tUe  im- 
ports may  have  a  more  pronounced  economic 
etlect  than  v.hen  lousiness  activity  is  at  a 
high  level,  even  thoutrh  tiie  imports  Uv  of  a 
lower  relative  magnitude. 

With  regard  to  apparel,  the  incisasina 
level  of  imports  in  recent  years  reflects  in 
tireai  part  the  active  eilorts  of  both  retail 
and  wholesale  institutions  in  the  United 
States  to  broaden  the  variety  of  their  proauct 
lines  and  the  price  ranges  at  which  they  are 
sold.  A  large  but  unknown  portion  of  th.r. 
merchandl,  e  is  comparable  to  t!  e  domestic 
product  both  in  terms  ol  price  and  quality.  A 
substantial  proportion  ol  the  lot.l  volume 
and  value  of  the  imported  r.ierchandue  ap- 
pears to  be  made  up  of  products  which  are 
of  low  price  and  are  m.arkeied  principally  in 
retail  outlets  which  promote  and  -sell  thcie 
products  mamlv  ou  lue  o..sis  >■■'  ^.-ric-c;  ^uch 
products  appear  to  be  sold  principally  to 
lower  income  groups  cr  to  ctlvcrs  :  ..r  •A":iom 
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cost  Is  a  major  consideration.*  On  the  other 
hand,  still  other  products  are  characteris- 
tically of  high  price  and  style,  for  which  de- 
mand and  the  domestic  output  may  be  lim- 
ited. Thus,  the  effects  of  the  Imports  of  ap- 
parel, like  Imports  of  fabrics,  vary  greatly. 
Imported  cotton  shirts  selling  for  low  prices 
may  have  a  considerable  Impact  upon  a  small 
concern  whose  output  Is  limited  to  shirts  of 
the  same  price  range,  but  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  that  of  a  large,  multlproduct  pro- 
ducer whose  shirts  sell  at  substantially 
higher  prices.  The  quantitative  data  respect- 
ing either  the  trend  of  imports  or  the  rela- 
tionship between  Imports  and  consumption 
overall  fall  to  indicate  the  actual  effects  such 
imports  have  either  on  profits  or  on  employ- 
ment for  particular  producers. 

As  noted  above,  there  has  been  a  general 
Increase  in  the  level  of  imports.  The  per- 
centage of  U.S.  consumption  represented  by 
such  imports  v.irles.  Based  on  quantitative 
data,  the  report  shows  that  in  the  aggregate, 
the  annual  Imports  of  yarns  of  the  three  ma- 
jor fibers  (cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers) 
rose  from  about  25  million  pounds  in  1961  to 
about  121  million  pounds  in  1966.  They  were 
consistently  less  than  1  percent  of  apparent 
consumption  In  each  of  the  years  1061-65. 
and  ware  1.4  percent  of  consumption  in  1966. 
U.S.  imports  of  broadwoven  fabrics  rose  from 
356  million  square  yards  in  1961  to  10  billion 
in  1966.  In  that  period,  the  annual  ratio  of 
imports  to  consumption  rose  from  about  2  7 
percent  to  about  6.5  percent.'  In  terms  of 
their  raw  fiber  equivalents  or  content,  the 
annual  imports  of  wearing  apparel  increased 
from  79  million  pounds  to  186  million  over 
the  1961-65  period,  and  Increased  further  to 
194  million  pounds  in  1966.  The  annual  ratio 
of  imports  to  consumption  increased  from 
2.7  percent  to  5.1  percent  from  1961  to  1965. 
The  comparable  ratio  for  1966  is  not  avail- 
able. 

By  quantity,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ac- 
tual Increase  in  imports  from  1961  to  1966 
was  composed  of  products  ( such  as  yarns  and 
fabrics)  for  which  further  processing  was 
required  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
remainder  consisted  of  apparel  products.  Al- 
though the  volume  of  imports  in  each  of 
these  broad  categories  was  substantially 
larger  in  1966  than  in  1961.  the  actual  In- 
crease in  the  volume  of  domestic  production 
was  of  substantially  greater  magnitude  over 
the  same  period. 

With  the  leveling  In  the  domestic  economy 
in  the  first  half  of  1967.  the  total  value  of 
Imports  declined."  An  upturn  in  the  economy 
In  1968  would  doubtless  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  a  further  expansion  in  imports, 
particularly  of  mill  and  apparel  products,  in- 


cluding those  made  from  manmade  fibers  and 
blends  thereof,  for  which  the  demand  Is  ex- 
panding most  rapidly.  Data  respecting  the 
supply  elasticities  of  existing  or  potential 
foreign  suppliers  of  textiles  are,  however, 
limited. 

With  respect  to  longer-term  prospects,  the 
Presidents  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  estimated  recently  that  the 
total  domestic  consumption  of  .11  fibers  will 
reach  about  10  0  billion  pounds  in  1970.  com- 
pared with  8  7  in  1967.  The  forecast  lor  man- 
made  fibers  Is  4.5  billion  pounds,  compared 
with  3.9  billion  in  1967.' '  ^ 


•Commissioner  Clubb  observes  that  the 
Commission  has  not  assembled  evidence 
which  supports  the  proposition  that  low 
price  goods  are  sold  to  low  income  groups,  but 
general  experience  would  indicate  thai  this 
is  probably  true.  To  the  extent  that  it  is 
true,  of  course,  any  import  restriction  which 
Increased  the  price  of  such  goods  would  oper- 
ate as  a  tax  on  these  low  income  consumers. 
-As  indicated  in  table  20.  the  import- 
consumption  ratio  for  cotton  fabric  rose  from 
2.9  percent  in  1961  to  7.4  percent  in  1966.  and 
that  for  fabrics  made  from  manmade  fibers 
from  1.3  percent  to  4.5  percent.  The  compara- 
ble ratio  for  wool  fabrics  rose  from  8.8  per- 
cent in  1961  to  17.1  percent  in  1965  and  was 
14.4  percent  in  1966.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
creased Imports  of  wool  fabric  over  the  1961- 
66  period  consisted  of  so-called  Prato  cloth 
from  Italy.  Imports  of  this  fabric  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  If  certain  tariff  classiflca- 
cion  changes  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress are  enacted. 

'In  January-September  1967,  the  annual 
rate  of  the  total  foreign  value  of  textile  Im- 
ports, Including  fibers,  was  9  percent  lower 
than  in  1966.  The  value  of  imports  of  textile 
mill  products  was  10  percent  lower;  the  an- 
nual rate  for  clothing  was  8  percent  higher. 


■Cotton  and  Otiier  Fibrr  Problems  and 
Pohnes  in  the  United  States.  Nntional  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  July  1967. 

'  Commissioner  Culliton  wislies  to  make  the 
followini<  statement : 

•T  disassociate  myself  from  the  foregoing 
materl.il  on  pages  4^13.  I  do  this  not  because 
I  object  strongly  to  specific  observations  but 
because  I  disagree  with  certain  explicit  and 
unplied  relationships  and  tiie  relative  em- 
ph.isis  on  various  factors. 

"In  my  opinion  the  Commission's  collec- 
tion, selection,  and  organiz.ition  of  available 
dat.i.  .is  presented  In  Volume  II  and  the  anal- 
vsis  in  Volume  I.  treat  with  facts  and  slg- 
nlllcant  relationships.  I  prefer  to  liave  the 
Co:nniis,siou's  investigation,  which  was  done 
under  extreme  time  pressures,  rest  on  such 
factual  and  analytical  work  alone  without  the 
addition  of  ihis  particular  statement." 

■■  Statement  by  Commissioner  Clubb  fol- 
lows : 

"During  the  course  of  the  Commission's 
investigation  a  number  of  important  factors 
were  developed  which  I  believe  should  be 
stated  clearly  at  the  oeginning  o£  the  Report. 
All  o:'  these  are  mentioned  someplace  in  the 
400  odd  pages  of  the  Report's  two  volumes, 
but  I  fear  that  unless  they  .ire  all  mentioned 
111  one  place  some  will  be  lost  or  diluted  in 
the  mass  of  other  material. 

"The  first  and  most  important  factor  is 
that  the  'textile  and  apparel  industries,' 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Report,  contain 
many  diverse  elements,  having  widely  vary- 
ing experiences  with  profits,  employment,  in- 
vestment and  imports.  When  all  of  these  are 
lumped  together  into  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries.' the  .iggregate  tigures  undoubtedly 
conceal  manv  individual  cases  of  both  hard- 
ship and  success.  Profits,  employment  and 
investment  may  be  going  up  for  the  entire 
industrv.  but  certain  segments  of  the  indus- 
try may"  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  distress; 
Imports  may  not  be  accounting  for  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  total  market,  but  they  may 
be  almost  completely  displacing  domestic 
production  in  isolated  areas. 

"Tae  Commission  investigation  was  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  industry-wide  questions, 
and  therefore  the  principal  limitation  of  the 
report  .s  that  it  provides  information  which 
is  pr.marily  useful  in  determining  whether  or 
not  industry-wide  problems  exist.  No  attempt 
has  oeen  made  to  identify  individual  areas 
of  difficulty  which  might  justify  separate 
treatment. 

"With  this  qualification  in  mind,  the  lol- 
lowTug  statements  appear  to  he  true  of  the 
•textile  and  apparel  industries:' 

"1.  Producers:  Profits,  which  are  lower 
than  the  average  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, have  been  rising  in  recent  years  at  a 
faster  rate  than  for  the  average  manufac- 
turing industry:  sales  and  investment  are 
also  riising.  and  the  siiort-ierm  prognosis  is 
quite  favorable. 

"2.  Employees:  Employment  has  been  rela- 
tive: v  stable  in  the  face  of  continuing  auto- 
mation; take  home  pay,  hourly  pay,  and 
overtime  have  all  increased  in  recent  years. 
Indeed  there  Is  some  evidence  that  in  cer- 
tain worker  categories  labor  shortages  exist. 
"3.  Industry  Structure:  There  appear  to  be 
two  developments  taking  place  which  are 
changing    the    structure    of    the    textile    In- 


Greater  Detroit  Board  or  Com- 

'      merce. 

Detroit.  Mich..  October  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Hart:  The  Greater  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  represents  approximate- 
ly 3700  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  this  area,  a  great  many  of  these  heavily 
involved  in  international  trade.  These  firms 
employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In 
every  part  of  the  world  and  their  total  over- 
seas trade  is  reckoned  in  billions  of  dollars 
Eight  out  of  ten  industrial  workers 
in  Michigan  are  employed  by  firms  en- 
gaged in  international  business  and  one  in 
seven  owes  his  livelihood  directly  to  imports 
and  exports. 

Consequently,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  us  that 
a  bill  of  the  implications  of  the  Dent  Bill 
could  even  be  proposed,  let  alone  receive  a 
majority  vote  in  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  such  Is  the  thinking  in  the 
Congress.  It  Is  well  nigh  time  that  oiu-  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  learn  of  our  urgent 
concern  over  the  spate  of  bills  now  propos- 
ing quotas  or  other  import  contrcJls  on  vari- 
ous commodities.  Have  we  forgotten  so  easily 
the  disaster  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  days  and 
are  we  blind  to  the  fact  United  States  exports 
and  imports  have  risen  from  five  billion  to 
over  fifty  billion  dollars  annually  since  the 
start  of  efforts  to  lower  tariffs  and  artificial 
barriers  to  trade,  with  a  healthy  favorable 
balance  of  trade  year  after  year?  Our  World 
Affairs  Committee  and  our  Export-Import 
Committee  have  both  met  to  discuss  what 
seems  to  us  to  represent  a  trend  and  this 
Board  of  Commerce  wishes  to  advise  our 
representatives  in  Washington  of  our  urgent 
concern. 

The  bills  in  question,  some  on  their  own 
feet  and  some  ;is  riders,  pose  a  direct  threat 
to  the  international  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  at  the  very  moment  when 
our  State  Government  and  private  enter- 
prises are  cooperating  with  our  Federal  Gov- 
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dustry.  First,  the  marked  and  continuing 
shift  to  the  use  of  manmade  fibers  has 
caused  the  portions  of  the  Industries  asso- 
ciated with  such  fibers,  notably  chemical 
concerns,  to  assume  a  greater  role  within 
the  industry.  Second,  there  appears  to  be  a 
trend  toward  greater  concentration  in  the 
textile  Industry,  with  some  of  the  larger 
firms  becoming  still  larger,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  firms  going  out  of  business. 

"4.  Imports:  Imports  are  rising  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  sales  of  domestic  producers. 
Nonetheless,  overall  imports  of  textile  and 
apparel  merchandise  remain  below  6'  of 
total  U.S.  consumption  of  these  articles.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  In  some  cate- 
gories. Imports  account  for  a  substantially 
higher  proportion  of  U.S.  consumption. 

,"5.  U.S.  Consumers:  It  appears  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  total  apparel  imports 
are  in  the  form  of  low  price  merchandise. 
There  is  .some  indication  that  such  items  are 
purchased  largely  by  low  income  groups,  al- 
though this  cannot  be  said  with  complete 
certainty.  (See  note  on  page  10.1  To  the  ex- 
tent that  fuch  imports  are  purchased  by  low 
income  consumers,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
relevant  to  note  that  any  import  restrictions 
on  them  raise  the  price  of  such  purchases. 
and  would  in  effect  operate  as  a  tax  on  these 
low  income  consumers. 

"Finally,  it  may  be  relevant  to  note  that 
the  fiber  producers,  textile  manufacturers, 
and  apparel  producers  are  related  in  such  a 
way  that  Government  programs  designed  to 
assist  one  group  may  have  adverse  effects 
upon  others.  For  example,  progranas  of  as- 
sistance to  cotton  and  wool  producers  may 
raise  the  raw  material  costs  of  the  textile 
mills  and  make  the  mills  less  able  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  mills  which  have  lower 
raw  material  costs. 


ernment  in  efforts  to  expand  exports.  Ex- 
panding exports  Is  certainly  a  most  palatable 
way  to  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
position.  The  threat  of  Imposing  quotas  al- 
ready has  foreign  governments  protesting, 
and  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  retalia- 
tion for  anv  new  restrictions. 

Several  of  these  bills  are  about  to  become 
the  subject  of  hearings,  both  In  House  Com- 
mittees and  Senate  Committees,  and  we 
would  like  to  go  on  record  by  statinit  that 
passage  of  anv  of  them  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  patient  and  determined  efforts 
of  the  United  States,  over  many  years,  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers  and  expand  international 
commerce  throughout  the  world.  These  bills 
all  seek  to  do  this  by  erecting  import  con- 
trols and  non-tariff  barriers  for  specific  com- 
modity groups  or  industries. 

It  Is  a  major  U.S.  achievement  that  this 
nation  has  led  the  Free  World  in  substantial 
tariff  reductions  at  GATT.  Legislation  to  im- 
plement some  of  the  tentative  acreements 
reached  In  Geneva  will  shortly  be  introduced. 
To  preserve  the  gains  made  in  that  historic 
series  of  negotiations,  this  type  of  legislation 
is  essential.  The  present  bills,  designed  to 
Impede  Imports  in  one  way  or  another,  are 
directly  in  conflict  with  that  gotil.  The  proper 
cotirs©  for  the  United  States  trade  policy 
in  the  years  ahead  is  to  seek  reduction  In  the 
remaining  non-tariff  barriers  erected  by  other 
nations  against  American  goods  .  .  .  not  to 
erect  more  such  barriers  of  our  own. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
economy  Is  undergoing  increasingly  severe 
inflationary  pressures.  It  seems  particularly 
shortsighted  to  promote  additional  restric- 
tions on  Imports.  Imports,  in  addition  to  any 
other  economic  virtue  they  may  have,  do  pro- 
vide, In  many  Instances,  an  anti-inflatlonary 
pressure  so  badly  needed. 

Therefore,  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  lu-ges  you  not  only  to  oppose  these 
import-restricting  bills  with  yotir  vote  but 
also  to  use  vour  influence  to  develop  legisla- 
tion that  will  preserve  our  trade  expansion 
gains.  Finally,  we  would  sincerely  appreciate 
receiving  your  views  on  the  matter. 
Respectfully. 

DwicHT  Havens.  CCE, 

President. 

[From  the  Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   World  '  Trade    Bulletin,    Nov.    21 , 
1967] 
Michigan  Legislature  Raps  Protectionist 
Movement 
Senator  Gilbert  E.  Bursley,  Chairman,  In- 
ternational Commerce  Committee.  Michigan 
State  Senate,  was  the  sponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  22,  which  was  recently 
approved  by  both  the  Michigan  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  self-explana- 
tory  text  of   Senate   Concurrent   Resolution 
No.  22  follows; 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the' Congress  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Imposition  of  import  quotas  on  major 
commodity  areas. 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Michlcan  is  vitally 
concerned  with  a  healthy  growth  in  its  ex- 
ports which  already  total  $2.5  bililon  an- 
nually Including  $150  million  of  Michigan 
agricultural  products;   and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  has  pursued 
a  30-vear  foreign  trade  policy  leading  to  freer 
interchange  of  goods  between  nations  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all  and  has  led 
the  Free  World  in  substantial  tariff  reduc- 
tions at  GATT  and  desires  to  preserve  the 
gains  made  in  that  historic  series  of  negotia- 
tions; and 

"Whereas.  The  country  today  is  faced  with: 
(a)  the  grave  threat  that  congressional  legis- 
lation backed  by  special-interest  protection- 
ist forces  could  reverse  our  favorable  and 
growing  foreign  trade  balance — a  United 
States  foreign  poUcy  disaster,  and  (b)  moves 
now  afoot  to  restrict  imports — in  most  cases 
by  quotas — which  would  embroil  the  United 


States  in  a  costly  trade  war.  and  (c)  with  the 
imposition  of  Import  quotas  on  major  com- 
modltv  areas  such  as  steel,  lead.  tine,  textiles, 
chemicals,  petroleum  and  meat  which  would 
inevitably  and  positively  lead  to  reciprocal 
action  by  foreign  countries  creating  barriers 
against  the  United  States  and  Michigan  ex- 
ports; and 

"Whereas.  The  imposition  of  quotas  would 
result  in  higher  prices  for  millions  of  United 
States  and  Michigan  consumer?  and  thereby 
contribute  to  inflauonary  pressures  and  such 
import  quotas  would  endanger  billions  of 
dollars  of  United  States  exports  worsening 
our  balance  of  jiayments  position  and  in- 
cvitablv  Increase  government  controls  over 
industry  and  threaten  individual  eiiterprl'e; 

and  . 

"Whereas.  Other  positive  actions  can  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  assist  American  and 
Michigan  industries  unfairly  Injiured  by  for- 
eign Imports;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  Tliat  the  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  defeat  any  leelslatlon  im- 
posing import  quotas  and  restricting  world 
trade:  that  the  Congress  liberalize  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  Title  III  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  making  It  easier 
for  the  Tariff  C<jmmlsslon  to  find  injury  lor 
this  purpose  and  by  providing  more  liberal 
loans,  tax  benefits  and  retraining  programs 
for  workers  In  the  firms  or  sectors  of  Industry 
seriously  Injured  bv  imports;  and  that  the 
Congress  support  ail  efforts  to  remove  some 
of  the  nontariff  barriers  at  home  i.nd  abroad 
seriously  Impairing  world  trade:  ai.d  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  res'ilutinn  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  votes  of  the  Senate 
today  on  two  motions  to  strike  certain 
parts  of  the  Williams  amendment,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  that  is  what 
the  Senate  wants  to  do.  nor  what  the 
House  wants  to  do,  nor  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  undertake  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  better  analysis  than  I 
have  available  to  me  at  the  moment  of 
all  the  public  works  funds  that  would 
be  frozen  under  this  propo.sal,  which 
would  undertake  to  stop  all  existing  con- 
struction as  well  as  all  future  construc- 
tion on  matters  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  for.  either  directly  or 
through  State  governments.  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  a  shock  to  Senators  to  find  the 
extent  to  which  the  Senate  would  appear 
to  have  voted  to  stop  all  desirable  public 
works  in  terms  of  hospitals,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
important  matters  throughout  this 
country. 

I  am  undertaking  to  detenr.ine 
whether  it  would  affect  all  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction.  I  have  the  impres- 
.sion  at  the  moment  that  it  would,  al- 
though I  am  not  positive  that  would  be 
the  case.  I  shaU  certainly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  overnight. 

Furthermore.  I  note  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  levy  a  10-pcrcent  surtax  at 
this  time.  that,  although  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  for  it,  I  have  just 
counted  those  Democrats  who  will  run 
for  office  next  year  and  the  Republicans 
who  will  i-un  for  office  next  year  to  see 
how  they  voted,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
note  that  of  those  who  will  run  for  office 
next  vear,  seven  were  in  favor  of  the 


surtax  and  19  against.  That  would  be  a 
margin  of  2'2  to  1. 

I  must  sav  that  one  should  keep  in 
mind  that  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, all  its  Members  run  for  office 
every  2  year."?.  One  can  argue  as  much  as 
he  wants  about  the  extent  to  which  a 
Senator,  or  a  Member  of  Concress,  should 
listen  to  his  con.stituents.  I  would  point 
out  that  there  is  a  con.^iderable  indica- 
tion  riffht   here   in   tlie   Senate,   where 
Senators   acquire    ii   6-year   attitude   of 
looking  at  things,  that,  in  fact,  tho.sc  who 
will  run  for  office  in  the  coming  election 
voted    bv  a  heavy  majority,  anainst  the 
.•surtax,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whore   all    Members   must   run   for   re- 
t  lection  this  year,  my  guess  is  that  those 
Members  would  be  more  inclined  to  heed 
the  attitude  of  those  who  would  vot«  for 
or  against  their  being  returned  to  office 
than  is  the  ca.se  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope,  when  Senatoi-s  vote  on 
this  matter,  they  will  keep  in  mind  that, 
if  the  amendment  should  be  adopted  in 
I'le  Senate,  there  may  veiT  well  be  an 
.Tdamant  ^.^silion  i>n  the  isart  of  the 
Hou.so  of  ReprcscnUtives  and  that,  for 
one  rcos'jn  or  another,  the  House,  may 
iiDt  be  -.villin"  to  accrin  the  amendment. 
I  would  vcr\"  much  dislike  to  see  the 
bin  to  which  the  amendment  is  offered 
'  illcd  or  even  delayed  beyond  this  week. 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  anyone  buy- 
mg  an  automobile  after  midnicht  on 
Simdav  could  buy  it  without  |)aving  the 
5-percent  tax  which  exists  at  this  time. 
Tlif^  lax  v.ould  go  from  7  to  2  ix>rcent. 
and  the  Government  could  lo.se  much 
vr-vcnuo  and  there  would  be  quite  a  bit 
of  difficultv  in  petting  the  tax  back  on 
ngain.  Tlrls  is  important  in  view  of  the 
cxisti:^c  need  for  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  event  the  matter  should  reach 
an  impas.se  and  the  bill  delayed  indefi- 
nitelv.  tlio  Government  would  lose  a 
^rcat  deal  of  revenue,  v.hich  cvciTone 
acrecs  the  Government  needs. 

I  shall  discuss  the  amendment  further 
tomorrow.  I  remain  firm  in  my  convic- 
tion tl.at  this  is  not  an  action  that  the 
Senate  should  take.  After  we  have  dis- 
jKised  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI. 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  an  amendment 
to  that  amendment,  I  shall  then  under- 
take to  diicct  myself  to  Hie  merits  of  the 
Wiirams  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
clad  to  yield  the  lloor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  merely 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  section  of 
this  bill  which  was  appi'oved  this  after- 
noon as  applying  to  public  work.s  does  not 
any  more  mean  stopping  all  public  woiks 
than  did  the  Executive  order  issued  by 
President  Truman  during  the  Korean 
war.  The  amendment  which  we  adopted 
merelv  proposes  that  when  considering 
all  new  public  works  construction  proj- 
ects they  first  must  be  certified  by  the 
Office  of  Emercency  Planning  as  being 
essential  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  docs  not  at  all  stop  all 
public  works  projects,  unless  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  certifies  that  such 
projects  would  not  be  essential  and  the 
President  supports  its  decision. 
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I  realize  that  this  issue  can  be  argued 
indefinitely.  I  expect  the  administration 
will  make  arguments  with  respect  to 
those  sections  that  it  does  not  like,  but 
it  all  comes  down  to  the  point  I  made 
earlier:  Do  we  want  to  control  expendi- 
tures? And  if  so  where  do  we  start?  We 
are  going  to  have  to  start  on  projects 
in  my  State  as  well  as  others.  I  think  the 
Senate  took  a  constructive  stand  this 
afternoon  and  one  to  which  I  hope  the 
administration  downtown  will  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  language  of  the  amendment— and 
may  I  say  the  amendment  would  be 
meaningless  if  it  rlid  not  contain  lan- 
guage of  this  soit — is  that  the  project 
would  be  withheld,  even  if  it  were  under 
construction,  unless  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  were  to  certify  that  it 
would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare  to  delay  or  post- 
pone the  completion  of  the  project. 

If  that  language  means  what  it  says, 
and  if  those  who  vote  for  it  mean  what 
the  clear  lati&uage  says  it  would  mean 
that  a  greaf  number  of  public  works 
projects,  which  I  shall  list  in  a  moment, 
would  be  discontinued  unless  they  were 
found  to  be  in  a  category  where  a  failure 
to  continue  construction — or  to  postpone 
it  to  a  future  date — would  cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare. 

Very  few,  if  any,  projects  could  meet 
that  test.  There  must  be  involved  an  in- 
jury to  the  public  health  or  welfare  that 
cannot  be  repaired.  That  is  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  All  these  proj- 
ects are  clearly  in  the  public  interest,  or 
Congress  would  not  have  provided  for 
them.  They  must  meet  cost-ratio  tests; 
Congress  would  not  authorize  expendi- 
tures if  they  did  not.  So  they  are  all 
presumed  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
If  this  language  is  to  be  applied  to 
them,  it  could  have  no  other  meaning 
than  that  an  additional  test  would  be 
imposed.  What  would  be  the  test  that 
would  be  imposed?  The  test  would  be 
that  this  particular  project  could  not  be 
postponed  without  doing  damage  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare  which  would  be 
irreparable,  which  could  not  be  repaired. 
With  regard  to  any  navigation  project, 
unless  it  stood  in  an  unusual  category, 
one  could  point  out  that  it  would  cost 
more  money  to  build  it  later  on,  but 
there  are  railroads,  highways,  airlines, 
pipelines,  and  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, even  perhaps  other  water  transpor- 
tation, not  quite  as  adequate,  but  that 
we  could  get  by  with  until  the  new  proj- 
ect was  completed. 

With  respect  to  flood  control  items,  it 
could  be  contended  that  we  got  by  with- 
out a  particular  levee  or  embankment  or 
a  certain  control  structure  since  time 
immemorial.  It  could  be  said  that,  al- 
though we  would  be  in  better  shape  to 
meet  the  100-year  flood,  or  the  200-year 
flood,  or  one  that  occurred  only  once  in 
300  years — or  even  one  every  5  years,  and 
with  respect  to  the  latter  there  vas  no 
more  reason  to  expect  one  to  occur  next 
year  than  the  previous  year — even  if  the 
flood  occurred,  the  damage  could  be  re- 
paired, and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
irreparable  damage;  it  was  damage  that 
could  be  repaired. 
So  under  the  clear  language  of  this 


proposal,  virtually  every  public  works 
project  would  be  covered;  that  is,  it  would 
freeze  all  those  projects. 

I  am  sure  the  director  might  see  fit  to 
certify  some  of  these  as  being  in  that 
category.  Perhaps  the  Senator  might 
want  to  amend  his  language  so  he  would 
not  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
interest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  any  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  voted  to 
recommend  any  one  of  these  flood-con- 
trol projects,  or  any  one  of  these  other 
projects,  would  stand  on  this  floor  and 
defend  that  project  as  being  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  if  one  merely  said  the 
project  should  go  forward  if  it  were  in 
the  national  interest.  Furthermore,  any 
Senator  interested  in  a  project  affected 
by  this  freeze  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  be  heard  to  say,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  here  on  this  floor, 
that  his  particular  project  is  of  the  ut- 
most national  interest  and  the  utmost 
urgency. 

So  if  one  seeks  a  big  public  works  cut- 
back and  a  big  public  works  freeze,  he 
will  have  to  find  some  other  test  to  set 
aside  projects  which  may  be  viewed  as 
having  less  significance  to  the  national 
interest  than  others. 

Back  in  earlier  days,  when  President 
Truman  laid  down  a  so-called  freeze  on 
public  works,  it  applied  to  new  construc- 
tion. It  was  an  across-the-board  ruling 
that  all  projects  that  were  not  under  con- 
struction should  not  go  under  construc- 
tion, that  there  were  to  be  no  new  starts. 
President  Eisenhower  had  a  rule  of 
that  sort  for  a  while.  Ever>-one  .:new  pre- 
cisely what  it  meant.  If  the  thing  was 
not  under  construction,  it  was  not  put 
under  construction.  That  envisioned  a 
considerable  reduction — not  nearly  as 
much  as  would  be  necessary  to  do  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind,  I  fear,  but  at 
least  it  meant  a  considerable  reduction  in 
expenditures  that  would  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

But  the  Senator's  proposal  seeks  to  put 
on  existing  construction  the  same  test 
that  Harry  Truman  put  on  new  con- 
struction. He  is  not  using  the  same  lan- 
guage that  President  Truman  used,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got 
the  language.  But  President  Tnmian's 
attitude  was  that  nothing  was  ufliciently 
essential  to  start  construction  on  it,  al- 
thou.irh  the  government  did  continue  con- 
struction on  certain  things  while  the 
Korean  war  was  going  on.  if  those  proj- 
ects were  already  under  construction. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  by  its  clear  language,  would 
seem  to  me  to  mean  that  nothing  would 
continue,  even  though  Congress  had 
voted  to  construct  it,  unless  it  were  in 
a  .select  category  and  could  be  distin- 
guished from  other  public  works,  as  one 
.«o  essential  that  unless  it  were  immedi- 
ately completed,  the  potential  injury  to 
pub'ic  health  and  welfare  would  be  im- 
mediate, and  could  not  be  repaired. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
is  vcr>'  strong  language,  and  it  would 
require  a  complete  stop  of  almost  all 
public  construction  if  it  were  literally 
construed;  and  we  really  have  no  right 
to  construe  it  any  other  way. 

Here  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  would  be  involved: 


Sfwage  treatment  facilities  to  which 
Congress  makes  a  contribution.  They 
would  be  involved  in  this.  These  projects 
would  be  frozen — even  those  presently 
under  construction. 

There  would  be  a  complete  freeze  on 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  program. 

There  would  be  a  freeze  on  portions 
of  the  model  cities  program,  including 
the  part  that  involves  water  and  sewage. 

There  would  be  a  freeze  on  the  mass 
transit  program. 

There  would  be  a  freeze  on  the  water- 
shed program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

There  would  be  a  freeze  on  the  West- 
ern land  reclamation  and  irrigation 
programs. 

There  would  be  a  freeze  on  public 
roads,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  beach  ero- 
sion, which  is  a  major  Federal  program. 

There  would  be  a  freeeze  on  construc- 
tion of  new  post  offices  and  other  Federal 
buildings. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
some  Senators  may  feel  it  is  good  politics 
to  vote  for  this  kind  of  thing.  I  note  that 
the  votes  of  those  Senators  who  are  run- 
ning for  office  this  year  have  indicated 
that  they  are  fairly  sure  about  how  the 
public  would  react  to  this  thing.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  is  a  heavy  burden  for 
any  Senator  to  carry — and  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  toward  our  allies 
there — one  must  also  support  and  ex- 
plain his  attitude  if  it  be  in  support  of 
any  softness  with  respect  to  the  lawless- 
ness and  riots  that  we  have  had  on  the 
streets.  If  he  is  also  confronted  with  the 
responsibility  for  a  major  deficit,  he 
has  to  take  the  responsibility  for  a  big 
tax  increase.  Then,  having  imposed  on 
the  public  a  very  heavy  tax  increase, 
they  would  have  to  explain  a  vote  to 
take  away  everything — the  sewers  they 
needed,  the  hospitals  they  needed,  the 
flood  control,  the  navigation,  the  Federal 
buildings,  the  post  offices,  the  model 
cities  program,  the  soil  conservation  and 
reclamation  programs — just  about  every- 
thing the  public  was  expecting  to  get. 
I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  with  a 
prosperous  Nation  such  as  we  have  here, 
this  denial  of  everything  people  were 
hoping  to  get.  and  approval  of  a  big  tax 
increase  to  go  along  with  it.  will  be  very, 
very  unpopular  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  people. 

There  are  probably  some  people  who 
would  like  it.  I  should  think  that  one 
coifld  take  this  stand  on  a  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  win  approval  for  it; 
but  if  he  were  speaking  on  some  other 
part  of  Manhattan  Island,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unpopular  to  speak  of 
eliminating  programs  for  housing,  for 
sanitation,  for  transportation,  for  model 
cities  and  other  Federal  programs,  re- 
sulting in  unemployment  and  in  the  loss 
of  people's  aspirations  and  hopes. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
not  all  the  cuts  that  this  amendment 
entails.  The  amendment  would  not  only 
bring  an  end  to  all  the  desirable  public 
works  in  the  country,  but  also  would 
require  enormous  cutbacks  in  aspects  of 
the  poverty  program  and  various  other 
programs.  The  education  programs 
would  have  to  take  major  cuts.  Every 
department  of  education  in  the  whole 
United  States  would  be  advising  Senators 
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that  they  resented  this  big  cutback  in 
the  funds  available  for  teachers,  for 
schools,  for  facilities  to  help  impacted 
areas,  and  for  less  privileged  children  in 
the  schools  that  they  are  attending. 

So  I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  would  do  well  to  ponder  and 
consider  the  full  import  of  the  amend- 
ment, for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  instance,  this  is  not  an 
amendment  that  the  American  people 
are  likely  to  approve.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, it  is  not  an  amendment  that  the 
House   of   Representatives    is   likely   to 
agree  to.  We  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
is  essential  to  maintain  the  existing  level 
of  revenues.  This  bill  should  be  passed. 
The  national  interest  really  requires  that 
the  bUl  be  passed  and  signed  into  law 
before  April  1,  which  is  Monday.  So  the 
bill  in  the  national  interest,  really  must 
be  signed  some  time  Sunday,  and  it  must 
be  on  the  Presidents  desk,  in  order  for 
him  to  sign  it  on  that  day.  Between  now 
and  then,  meanwhile,  we  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  confer  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  discuss  this  matter.  In 
my  judgment  the  matter  involves  pro- 
posals which  will  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  thus,  even  it  having  dis- 
cussed  the   matter,    the    amendment   is 
agreed  to  in  conference,  I  would  antici- 
pate that  the  House  is  likely  to  refuse 
to  accept  it.  If  the  House  does  refuse 
to  accept  it,  but  would  accept  a  smaller 
surcharge,    it   is   quite   likely   that   the 
amount  which  they  would  accept  would 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  In  that  event  those 
who  think  as  he  does,  and  strongly  ap- 
prove the  amendment,  would  probably 
oppose  the  conference  report  here  on  this 

floor.  .^  .        .. 

If  that  should  be  the  case,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  bill  might  not  become 
law  in  time  to  meet  the  deadline,  which 
as  I  just  mentioned  is  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore us.  ,     „ 

So  I  would  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
considers  the  matter  on  tomorrow,  after 
having  had  a  chance  to  analyze  the 
amendment  further,  it  will  not  see  fit  to 
agree  to  it. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  point  out  that  the  amendment 
was  introduced  on  the  31st  day  of  Jan- 
uary. Hearings  were  held  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  4  days,  and  not 
one  of  the  objections  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  raised  ei- 
ther by  the  administration  or  by   any 
Senator.  Surely  one  can  make  any  kind 
of    a    fantastic    argument    when    he    is 
against   the    bill.    My    good    friend     the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  forgot  to  bring 
in  mothers.  Does  that  mean  he  is  not  all 
for  motherhood?  One  can  bring  in  a  lot 
of  arguments  on  the  matter  when  he  is 
against  any   spending  cuts  of  any  de- 
scription. ^         o      t 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just  a 
moment.  The  amendment  is  very  clear. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. None  of  these  arguments  were 
raised  in  the  committee  hearings.  There 
is  no  basis  for  such  an  argument  here 
today.  The  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It  was  debated 
extensively,  and  having  had  it  agreed  to 
I  have  no  desire  to  continue  wnth  the 
debate.  I  do  not  see  the  need  for  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  knows  that  the  Williams 
substitute  has  not  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  this  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  a  roUcall  vote. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  voted  on 
one  section  of  it.  and  we  voted  on  an- 
other section.  But  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  one  part  were  not  the  same  ones 
who  voted  for  the  other  part.  Some  voted 
for  one  part  and  against  the  other  part. 
The  package,  we  might  say.  has  not 
been  voted  upon  by  the  Senate  as  yet. 
I  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  whole  package,  it  will  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  it.  But  if  it  does 
not   that  is  the  privilege  of  the  Senate. 


with  the  order  j^revlously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at 
6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m."  the  Sen- 
ate adiourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  27,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26,  1968: 

U.S.  District  Judge 
William  C   Keadv.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  US. 
clistrict    lutlge    lor   the   northern   lUstrlct    ol 
Mifsi.sslppi,   vice  u   new   position  created   by 
Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18.  lJ6b. 
U.S.  Attorney 
Rowland  K.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
US    attorney   lor  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone    lor   the    term   ol    B    years    (reappoint- 
ment » . 

assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
J   William  Doollttle  of  Illinois  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Assistant   Secretary   of  the   Army 
William   K.   Brehm  of  Michigan  to  be  an 
Assist^tnt  secretary  of  the  Army. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Randolph  S.  Driver  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Barry  James  ShilUto  of  Ohio  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Graeme 
C.  Bannerman.  resigned. 

IN  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grades  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen  Dwlpht  Edward  Beach  018747.  Army 
of   the   united   States    (major   general.   U.S. 

Armv ) . 

To  be  Ucutenant  generals 

Lt  Gen  William  White  Dick.  Jr  .  018384. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general. 

^Lt^oTn.*  Robert  Hackett.  018380.  Army  of 

the  United  Stales  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt   Gen   Lawrence  Joseph  Lincoln,  018968. 

Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 

U.S."Army).  ^,n,«, 

Lt  Gen  Edgar  Collins  Doleman.  019131. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.*Army). 
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Vietnam  GI  Knows  Why  We  Are  There 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  judg- 
ing from  what  we  read  in  the  press  and 
hear  on  radio  and  television  these  days, 
we  seem  to  have  no  shortage  of  Vietnam 
experts.  And  every  self-styled  expert  has 
his  own  theory  about  why  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy is  wrong,  and  why  we  should  simply 
give  up  and  get  out. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  views  of  another  Vietnam  expert.  He 
probably  does  not  consider  himself  an 
expert,  but  he  has  earned  his  right  to 
talk  about  Vietnam  by  serving  in  com- 
bat over  there  and  coming  back  minus 
his  left  hand. 


The  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  carried 
a  story  about  this  disabled  hero.  Marine 
Capt  Boyd  L.  Barclay,  of  Oklahoma 
City  The  title  of  the  story  is  "GI's  Mo- 
rale Is  High."  and  the  comments  of 
Captain  Barclay  put  the  homefront  Viet- 
nam demonstrators  in  realistic  per- 
spective. 

So   that  all  Members  may  read   the 
truth  about  Vietnam  as  seen  by  a  man 
who  shed  his  blood  there.  I  insert  the 
newspaper  story  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Muskoges  (Okla.)  Dally  Phoenix. 

Mar.  16.  1968) 
GI's  MORALE  Is  HIGH— Antiwar  Efforts  Hxjrt 
Oklahoma  Cfty.— American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam have  "quite  high  morale,  for  the  condi- 
tions "  but  anti-war  efforts  back  home  are 
harmful,  a  disabled  Marine  captain  said  Sun- 
day. 

Marine  Captain  Boyd  L.  Barclay.  27,  lost 
his  left  hand  in  Vietnam  on  a  helicopter 
mission  over  Khe  Sanh  last  June,  but  landed 


the  crippled  craft  'In  some  trees,  using  the 
stub  of  my  hand  and  my  knee."  His  copilot 
was  killed. 

Barclay,  an  Oklahoma  City  native,  spent 
his  recuperation  time  In  Japan  and  an  Oak- 
land. California,  hospital. 

Emphasizing  that  he  has  no  objection  to 
•■responsible  criticism,"  Barclay  said  many  of 
his  fellow  amputees  at  Oakland  were  accosted 
on  the  street  by  anti-war  demonstrators  and 
■ridiculed  for  losing  both  arms  or  both  legs. 

■■It  doesn't  help  any  to  see  on  television  a 
group  in  Berkeley  accepting  a  plaque  from 
the  North  Vietnam  government  for  their 
anti-war  efforts  either."  he  added. 

He  also  criticized  'the  ones  who  carry  the 
signs  saying  'Hey.  Hey.  LBJ,  How  many  kids 
have  you  killed  today?' 

■■They're  calling  me  and  everybody  over 
there  killers  of  kids."  Barclay  said. 

The  demonstrations  in  the  United  States 
are  a  great  morale  booster  for  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  voung  Marine  feels.  Dead  enemy  soldiers 
frequently  have  translated  news  cllppintrs 
•about  the  anti-war  demonstrations  '  in  their 
pockets,  he  recalled. 
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Currently  undergoing  training  for  .ui  in- 
surance Job,  Barclay  says  he  spends  a  lot  of 
time  speaking  to  college  groups. 

•My  main  objective  Is  to  get  them  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort."  he  says. 

A  veteran  of  two  Vietnam  tours  of  duty — 
rvlthough  Ihe  la;t  one  was  only  18  days  old 
when  nn  enemy  machine  gun  bullet  "blew 
my  hand  off"  Barclay  said  the  war  is  a 
lou^h  one  to  fight,  bec.uise  of  the  condi- 
V.iiv.R  in  Vietnam  and  the  turmoil  at  home. 

■Our  troops  believe  in  what  they're 
doing."  he  said.  "They  believe  in  getting 
down  on  a  people-to-people  basis — helping 
people   on   a   people-to-people   basis." 

Althoue;h  he's  been  home  for  nearly  a  year, 
he  feels  the  key  to  the  war  effort  is  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  South  Vietnam 
villagers. 

"We  have  to  show  them  we  can  help  them 
and  prot°ct  them,"  he  says.  "If  they  know 
we're  going  to  leave,  they  won't  co-operate. 
The  Viet  Cong  have  spies  and  .  .  .  they'll  be 
murdered  if  we  pull  out  and  they've  helped 
us.  ' 

The  South  Vletnams  "really  don't  care"  in 
some  areas,  but  "you  can  see  the  attitude 
change  after  we  go  in  .  .  .  and  make  it  ap- 
parent we're  going  to  stav."  Asked  if  he  felt 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  be  convinrcd 
that  Amerloaa  troops  can  protect  them,  lie 
said.  "I  really-don't  know." 

Stressing  that  he  Is  not  "a  military  expert." 
Barclay  parried  several  questions  about  the 
overall  war  effort,  but  lashed  out  at  bombing 
curbs. 

"It's  a  war  and  you  don't  have  any  time 
outs  and  you  aren't  playing  games."  he  said. 
"I  think  we  need  to  pull  out  all  the  stops 
to  win  and  get  out  of  there." 

He  advocated  bombing  Haiphong  Harbor, 
saying  pilots  would  be  maklngji  combat  run 
and  "they'd  look  at  Haiphong  and  see  ships 
flying  French  flags"  and  flags  of  other  coun- 
tries, all  carrying  supplies  for  the  Viet  Cong. 


Science  and  Race 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    C.AROLIN.A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prp.^ident,  in 
recent  weeks  the  U.S.  public  has  been 
presented  with  much  material  on  the 
urban  crisis  and  the  so-called  racism  of 
American  citizens,  both  white  and  black. 
In  my  judgment,  much  of  this  material 
is  inflammatory  and  pseudoscientific  In 
character.  I  v.-ould  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  recent  remarks  of  Dr.  'William 
Shockley,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  of  our  time,  and  coinventor  of 
the  transistor.  Dr.  Shockley  points  out 
that  public  welfare,  instead  of  alleviating 
the  cause  of  poverty,  is  actually  increas- 
ing the  chain  of  enslavement  of  the  poor, 
which  he  says  may  provoke  "extremism 
of  racism  with  resultant  misery  for  all  our 
citizens." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
South  Carolina's  most  outspoken  news- 
paper and  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  our  Nation,  had  the  courage  to  call 
attention  to  Dr.  Shockley 's  disturbing 
proposals.  Despite  Dr.  Shockley's  great 
reputation,  there  are  few  newspapers  that 
would  be  bold  enough  to  present  his 
opinions  on  this  delicate  subject  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  for  tliis 
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^■^-. 
fine  editorial  entitled  "Science  and 
Racism"  ot  Thursday.  March  21,  1968, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  chat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  foUov.-s: 

Self. N(-E  AND  Race 

A  scient;st  who  still  believes  in  science 
base  1  on  knowledge  and  practice  rather  than 
on  "theory  is  reopening  a  taboo  aspect  of  race 
in  the  United  States  He  is  meeting,  we  regret 
to  note,  witli  hostility  among  some  of  his 
fellow  .scientists,  who  ought  to  'oe  above  the 
polit;':-al  clouds  obscuring  truthful  appraisal 
of  ethnic  facts. 

Dr.  William  Shockley  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity nevertheless  courageously  continues  to 
■^alK  about  matters  that  ought  to  concern 
everyone  regardless  of  color,  creed  or  political 
persu-i.'lon.  In  a  recent  address  to  engineering 
students  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Dr.  Shockley 
mentioned  race  and  relief — meaning  govern- 
me.u  welfare  program.":. 

"The  available  facts  lead  me  to  fear,"  Dr. 
Shoi.-kley  said,  "that  ghetto  birth  rate  pat- 
terns -ire  lowering  Negro  hereditary  potential 
for  intelligence."' 

The  result,  he  s.^id,  is  a  form  of  genetic 
enslavement  that  may  provoke  "extremes  of 
racism  with  reselling  misery  for  all  our 
citizens" 

Dr.  Shockley  is  ,i  co-inventor  of  the  tran- 
sistor, one  of  tlie  most  imfxirt.int  technologi- 
cal discoveries  of  our  time.  He  is  no  clois- 
lured  scholar  without  practical  sense  to  guide 
his  scientific  learning.  He  offers  a  line  of 
thought  enti.'-ely  different  from  the  "white 
racist"  condemnation  by  the  Kerner  com- 
mission on  riots. 

Statistics  prove.  Dr.  Shockley  said,  "an  ac- 
tual lass  of  ground  for  Negro  genetic  poten- 
tial for  intelligence"  during  the  last  30 
years — something  he  regards  as  "an  unfortu- 
nate by-product  of  the  encouragement  that 
our  w^eifare  programs  have  given  to  the  least 
ellective  elements  of  our  population  who  have 
large  families." 

In  laymen's  language,  we  Interpret  Dr. 
Shorkley's  statement  to  mean  that  public 
welfare  is  sapping  the  intelligence  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population,  chiefly  Negroes, 
and  breedm:;  inferur  citizens  of  the  future. 
If  this  is  true.  Negroes  should  be  even  more 
concerned  than  white  people  to  find  the  truth 
and  apply  effective  remedies.  Dr.  Shockley  has 
opened  Important  channels  of  thought  that 
ought  not  to  be  Ignored  or  dismissed  as 
"racism." 
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William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Suggests 
Options  Available  to  Our  Present  Policy 
in  Vietnam 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■William  Randolph  Hearst,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  In  a  recent 
newsletter  has  outlined  and  suggested 
alternatives  or  options  available  to  our 
present  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral in  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hearst's  report  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Hearst's  report  together  with  an 
article  by  Don  Tate,  a  Scripps  Howard 


newspaper  writer,  reporting  from  Viet- 
nam follow : 

■What's  the  Altehnativk 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.l 
More  than  seven  months  ago,  on  .lugust 
10,  this  column  started  off  with  a  sentence 
which  today  can  only  be  described  as  a  re- 
markable understatement.  It  read : 

"Both  the  American  public  and  cur  law- 
makers appear  to  be  swept  up  In  a  new  wave 
of  frustration  over  the  Vietnam  War." 

And  anybody  who  is  not  a  hermit  knows 
that  wave  I  talked  about  last  Eummcr  lia.s 
developed  Into  a  storm  of  doubt,  dissent  and 
confusion  which  reached  some  kind  of  cre- 
scendo In  the  week's  news  events. 

It  raged  in  the  two-day  Senatorial  Inquisi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It 
churned  in  the  New  Hampshire  balloting 
and  the  startling  political  developments  now 
impending.  Its  world-wide  side  effects  were 
dramatically  evident  in  the  panic  buying 
of  gold  m  Europe's  markets. 

In  the  exact  center  of  the  storm  Is  the 
lonely  figure  of  President  Johnson,  still  at- 
tempting to  steer  a  steady  course  de.'^pite  the 
buffeting  from  his  critics  in  Congress,  in 
politics  and  in  the  various  press  media. 

At  this  point  nobody  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  Pre!=ldent  will  succeed  in 
his  awesome  task.  But  also  at  this  point  it 
certainly  is  incumbent  on  a  supporter,  like 
myself,  to  offer  all  the  positive  comment  he 
can — so  here  goes  some  mere. 

What  I  ask  the  reader  today — whether 
dove  or  hawk— is  to  consider  if  you  will  what 
to  me  is  the  single  strangest  thing  about  the 
present  storm  of  dissension  over  "Vietnam. 

That  strangest  thing  Is  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  criticism,  all  the  discontent  and 
all  the  frustration  being  voiced,  there  are 
no  sensible  and  specific  alternatives  being 
offered  to  the  course  of  action  now  being 
taken. 

Right  off  the  bat  I  will  have  to  declare 
again  that  the  old  cry  for  a  stop  to  the  bomb- 
ing is  no  sensible  alternative,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  for  the  same  old  reasons  patiently 
explained  again  this  week  by  Mr.  Rusk. 

He  told  his  would-be  hecklers  en  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  what 
they  already  knew  but  insist  on  Ignoring. 
We  have  stopped  the  bombing — time  and 
again — only  to  have  the  enemy  Ignore  or  take 
advantage  of  what  had  been  Intended  as  a 
peace  initiative. 

In  a  word,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  empha- 
sized, it  takes  two  to  talk  peace.  And  In  spite 
of  propaganda  declarations  by  the  enemy, 
not  one  of  our  now  almost  countless  offers  to 
stop  fighting  and  negotiate  have  met  with 
a  reasonable  reciprocal  reaction  from  the 
enemv. 

So  what  else  did  the  dissident  Senators 
led  by  the  arch-dove  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
have  to  offer  to  the  millions  of  television 
viewers  watching  their  big  show?  All  the 
viewers  got  from  them  was  an  interminable 
series  of  long-winded  speeches  expressing 
unhappiness  over  the  war  and  calling  for  new 
tactics. 

AU  of  the  criUcism— point  by  fuzzy  point- 
was  answered  with  what  seemed  to  be  in- 
finite patience  by  Mr.  Rusk,  whose  calm  de- 
termination, high  moral  principles  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  war  problems  came 
through  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  confusion 
of  his  questioners. 

If  Mr.  Rusk  said  nothing  that  is  new  about 
the  administration's  Vietnam  pohcies,  and 
the  reasons  for  them,  it  was  because  he  had 
nothing  to  say  but  the  truth  about  grim 
realities  he  and  liis  chief  must  meet  with 
actions. 

And  if  there  were  any  sensible  and  de- 
tailed alternatives  to  those  actions  advanced 
at  the  hearing  by  any  of  the  Senatorial  crit- 
ics, I  for  one  didn't  hear  them. 

The  same  absence  of  detailed  and  work- 
able alternatives  marks  every  singl*  one  of 
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the  politicians— Democrats  and  Republicans 
aUke— who  have  their  eyes  on  the  White 
House  these  days. 

Minnesota  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  unques- 
tionably a  sincere  and  troubled  man,  got  42 
percent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic 
primary  vote  merely  by  offering  himself  as  a 
peace  candidate  in  opposition  to  President 
Johnson, 

Peace  is  a  most  attractive  goal,  and  no  one 
has  sought  It  more  diligently  than  the  Presi- 
dent but  how  can  it  be  achieved  when  the 
enemy  Insists  not  only  on  fighting  but  esca- 
lating the  conflict?  Mr.  McCarthy  has  offered 
no  blueprint. 

Neither  has  New  York  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  entered  the  Democratic  race  yes- 
terday now  that  Sen.  McCarthy  has  blazed  a 
trail  In  a  televised  interview  with  CBS  corre- 
spondent Walter  Cronklte  last  Wednesday 
night  Bobby  kept  saying  how  the  nation 
needed  new  leadership  so  we  can  "move  in  a 
different  direction"  in  the  war. 

Not  once  did  he  say  how  this  could  be 
achieved.  All  he  offered  was  a  lot  of  generah- 
ties  reflecting  discontent  and  a  desire  for 
getting  the  conflict  over. 

On  the  Republican  side  specifics  also  are 
missing.  Former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  boasts  that  if  elected  he  will  "end 
the  war  and  Insure  the  peace."  but  he  refuses 
to  say  how  he  proposes  to  achieve  this 
miracle.  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Mr  Nixon's  most  visible  potential  rival,  has 
ducked  discussion  of  the  war  completely,  al- 
though he  has  now  promised  to  clarify  his 
stand  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

And  so  It  goes.  The  criUcism  is  there.  The 
discontent  and  frustration  are  there.  The 
hope  of  change  Is  dangled  before  the  public 
in  many  quarters.  Somehow,  peace  could  be 
just  around  the  corner. 
How?  Nobody  says. 

Meanwhile  it  is  President  Johnson  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  an 
implacable,  determined  and  ruthless  enemy. 
His  options  are  as  simple  and  clear  cut  as  the 
ideas  of  his  critics  are  confused  and  non- 
specific. 

The  options  are  three  In  number.  One  is  to 
drop  the  bomb  on  North  Vietnam  or  other- 
wise blast  It  off  the  map.  Another  is  to  pull 
our  forces  out  and  thus  admit  defeat  and 
the  worthlessness  of  a  solemn  commitment. 
The  other  Is  to  keep  on  doing  more  or  less 
what  we  are  doing  now. 

I  do  not  see,  in  spite  of  the  uproar,  how 
the  President  can  do  other  than  continue  on 
his  present  course  and  hope  the  majority  of 
the  American  public  will  continue  to  support 
his  program. 

It  Is  only  the  President  who  is  offering 
real  leadership  In  the  crisis,  even  In  the  gold 
buying  panic  I  mentioned  earlier.  Time  and 
again  he  has  pleaded  with  Congress  and  it 
has  failed  to  act. 

Mr  Johnson  is  the  President,  not  a  dicta- 
tor. He  cannot  force  the  legislators  to  do 
what  Is  clearly  necessary  in  the  monetary 
drain  danger. 

The  President  also  cannot  force  action  on 
a  proposal  I  advanced  In  this  column  last 
Sunday.  That  suggestion  was  that  it  is  high 
time  the  still-free  countries  which  are  men- 
aced by  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  pitch  In  and  do  their  share  of  the 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Those  nations  can— and  should — field  at 
least  a  million  men  to  help  us  fight  their 
Asian  land  war  for  them.  Unless  they  do 
something  of  the  sort.  I  WTOte,  It  may  even- 
tually be  necessary  for  us  to  conclude  that 
our  own  efforts  are  unjustified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances 

During  the  past  week  I  have  traveled  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  to  Seattle,  to  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  back  again.  In  all 
these  places  my  Idea  evoked  generally  en- 
thusiastic response 

Unfortunately  some  people  got  the  impres- 
sion I  was  becoming  dovish  about  the  war. 
This  was  by  no  means  my  intention.  My  idea 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

was  simplv  to  trv  to  steam  up  some  help  from 
countries 'which  are  ducking  their  duty  to 
help  protect  themselves. 

Exactly  how  this  could  be  accomplished  I 
don"t  know,  but  there  are  many  methods  of 
persuasion   which    could    be   exerted. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  record.  I  am  for  the 
President  all  the  wav  in  this  mess.  He  knows 
more  about  the  war  and  what  is  involved 
than   all   his   critics   put   together. 
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(From   the  Washington    iD.C.)    Daily  News 
Mar.  25.  1968 1 

AMERICANS  IN  VIETNAM  ASK  :    Is  IT  WORTH  iT? 

(  By  Don  Tate ) 
Dong  Ha.  Sol'th  Vietnam.  March  25. — The 
Marine  gazed  moodily  r.cross  the  rice  paddles. 
A  few  miles  to  the  north  was  Con  Thlen. 
Just  bevond  was  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
Down  the  dusty  road  to  the  west  was  Khe 
Sanh.  ,.^ ,      , 

He  had  been  to  all  those  places.  Twice  he 
had  been  wounded. 

"■The  war  has  got  to  be  worth   fighting, 
said  Pfc.  David  Graham  of  Virginia  Beach. 
■I   mean   would   I   be   getting  shot   up    for 
nothing?" 

It  was  a  good  question  with  no  good 
answer.  Americans  all  over  Vietnam  are  ask- 
ing it. 

Pfc.  Graham  wasn't  exactly  mad  at  the  war. 
"But  it  sure  has  changed  me."  he  said. 

MOOD  or  CHANGE 

Graham  is  just  one  of  the  people  the  war 
has  changed.  The  whole  mood  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  today  is  one  of  change.  T-here 
is  anger  and  frustration  in  the  land. 

The  mood  of  questioning,  re-examination, 
searching  for  a  new  logic,  a  new  strategy,  any- 
thing different  from  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing, seems  as  intense  among  the  men  down 
in  the  dirt  fighting  the  war  as  it  does  among 
those  armchalrlng  it  back  home. 

Few  seem  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  any 
more  The  Tet  offensive  was  the  catalyst. 
Minds  that  seemed  set  in  concrete  suddenly 
began  to  move  in  new  directions. 

That  single,  solid  military  point  of  view 
that  all  we  had  to  do  to  win  the  war  was 
"Nap  (Napalm)  'em,  zap  'em,  hit  'em  again 
harder,  harder"  isn't  heard  so  much  these 
davs. 

•The  victory  yells  of  the  military  cheer- 
leaders are  no  longer  so  convincing.  They 
still  come  on  strong  with  winnlng-as-usual 
statistics.  But  since  Tet  who  listens? 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Thruout  Vietnam  the  real  talking  and 
listening  is  done  off  the  record.  "That's  be- 
cause nobody  knows  what  the  record  is  any 
more."  said  an  ex-nap  'em,  zap  'em  advocate. 
"Today's  conclusion  is  tomorrow's  miscalcu- 
lation. Since  Tet  second  guessing  has  become 
a  fine  art  form." 

Some  of  the  second  guessers  seem  caught 
in  a  creeping  gloom. 

"I've  been  In  the  Marine  Corps  since  I 
was  17  "  said  one  distressed  officer.  "I  love 
the  Corps.  But  for  the  first  time  I'm  not 
proud  of  the  job  we  have  to  do." 

"I  keep  asking  myself:  'What  is  our  objec- 
tive here"'  To  stop  communism  by  killing  one 
billion  Asians?'  If  we  keep  it  up,  that's  what 
it  is  coming  to.  There  wont  be  enough  pieces 
left  of  Vietnam  to  count.  And  there  won  t 
be  many  pieces  of  us  left  either. 

■"You  know  what  I  think  of  this  war?  I 
think  its  insane  " 

SENSE  OF  FUTILITY 

Others  have  been  enmeshed  in  a  sen^e  of 
futilitv  bordering  on  defeatism. 

■We're  plain  tired."  said  an  American 
working  in  a  Can  Tho  hospital.  "What  we  do 
is  not  appreciated.  What  we  try  to  do.  the 
South  Vietnamese  find  a  hundred  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be  done.  It's  all  a  waste  and  a 
mess  and  I  don't  believe  in  it  any  more. " 

There  is  bitterness:  "I  wish  Johnson  could 
see  this,"  said  the  tight-faced  airborne  lieu- 


tenant, staring  down  at  the  five  green  body 
bags  stamped  "dead." 

■T  would  die  for  my  country."  he  mut- 
tered. 'But  I  dont  want  to  die  for  the  Ad- 
ministration." 

However  the  post-Tet  reaction  of  some  has 
been  in  terms  of  neither  defeat  nor  retreat. 
"I"ll  tell  vou."'  said  a  front-line  First  Cav- 
alrv  colonel",  if  I  was  in  Khe  Sanh  right  now 
with  tiiose  5000  Marines  I'd  put  500  men  on 
the  ijerimeter.  Uike  the  rest  and  attack.  I 
wouldn't  stop  attacking  there  Id  keep  at- 
tacking until  the  other  side  quit.^' 

Others,  who  thought  the  limited  pre-Tet 
war  was  tiie  reasonable  way  to  do  things,  have 
suddenlv  become  hawks  of  the  "  let's-wln- 
this-damned-thlng-or-get-ouf  kind. 

ANOTHER   GROUP 

Tnere  is  another  larger  group  here  which 
beiore  Tet  functioned  mechanically  in  their 
jobs  without  seeming  ui  worry  much  about 
consequences.  Today  they  seem  seriously 
concerned  about  their  roles  and  the  role  of 
the  United  suites  In  Vietnam.  They  have 
Uxjked  up  from  the  Jobs  beiore  their  noses 
and  started  wondering  and  talking  about 
the  war  as  never  before. 

■What  are  we  doing  here?"  they  ask.  as 
tho  lor  the  first  time,  "and  are  we  doing 
it  right?  " 

Thinking  i.s  no  lunger  by-the-numbers.  The 
men  who  are  doing  the  job  are  asking  •■why?^' 


The  50th  Aniver$ary  of  Byelonii«ian 
Independence 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  freedom,  sovereignty, 
and  political  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  But  in- 
stead of  representing  an  occasion  which 
we  and  the  Byelorussian  people  can  joy- 
ously celebrate,  we  must  sadly  note  that 
this  date  marks  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  to  secure  in  reality  the  free- 
dom that  they  enunciated  on  paper  half 
a  century  ago.  . 

Shortly  after  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence, the  Soviet  Red  army  reoc- 
cupied  Byelorussia  and  subjected  it  to 
Soviet  rule.  In  its  subsequent  history  the 
freedom  of  that  state  was  trammeled  by 
partition,  occupation,  police  terror,  and 
totalitarian  policy  directives  of  every 
conceivable  nature.  And  yet  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  desire  for  independence 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  has  not  been 

lost. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Kremlin  in- 
tensified its  efforts  to  obliterate  all  forms 
of  national  freedom  and  cultural  distinc- 
tion. The  work  of  Byelorussian  writers 
and  artists  was  labeled  unorthodox  or 
revisionist  by  the  Soviet  regime.  Byelo- 
russian students  were  found  guilty  of 
"insolent   demonstrations'    against    the 

But  the  love  of  freedom  lives  on  in 
Byelorussia.  These  people  continue  to 
adhere,  with  inner  conviction,  to  the 
democratic  ideals  which  they  professed 
50  years  ago.  Let  us.  therefore,  take  this 
opportunity  to  reassure  the  Byelorussian 
people  that  we  sympathize  with  and  de- 
plore their  plight,  and  will  continue  to 
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encourage,  by  contact  and  example,  the 
realization  oX  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity throughout  the  world. 


The  Effect  of  Statutory  Minimum  Wage 
Increases  on  Unemployment 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech,  Dr.  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of 
business  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  discussed  the  effect  of  statutory 
minimum  wage  increases  on  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  largest  rate  of  unemployment 
exists  among  teenagers,  especially  the 
nonwhite  teenagers,  despite  a  rising 
average  level  of  education  in  this  group. 
From  past  observations  we  see  that  each 
time  an  increase  in  the  minimum  w?£^e 
occurred,  teenage  unemployment  in- 
creased. Dr..  Brozen  feels  that  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  have  been  occur- 
ring too  frequently  and  arc  not  fully 
digested  before  another  is  enacted. 

Dr.  Brozen  states: 

We  rtnd  that  the  groups  ol'  employees  whose 
wage  IS  directed  by  the  statutorily  imposed 
minima  ...  do  not  simply  l.>se  one  set  of 
jot)s  and  then  llnd  better  jobs  becoming 
available  as  a  consequence  of  Incre.^sed 
minima.  They  lose  one  set  of  Jobs  :ind  then 
are  either  forced  t^  take  lower  wage  em- 
ployment In  non-c-.vered  ix-cupatior.s  cr  re- 
main unemployed. 

The  Employment  Incentive  Act — H.R. 
13777  and  S.  2601 — proposed  by  Senators 
Percy  and  Jordan  of  Idaho  and  myself, 
is  a  means  of  mitigating  the  undesirable 
side  effects  of  minimum  wage  increases. 
The  bill  offers  an  incentive  for  employers 
to  hire  and  train  those  unemployed  per- 
sons with  low  levels  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence who  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  job  at 
or  above  the  minimum  wage. 

The  incentive  would  be  in  the  fonn  of 
a  Federal  refund  to  the  employer  ap- 
proximating the  difference  between  the 
productive  value  of  the  worker  and  the 
minimum  i-.ase.  The  refund  would  be 
contingent  on  the  em.player's  offering  a 
program  of  formal  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  agreeing  to  :  ffoid  participating 
employees  a  full  opportunity  at  or  above 
the  minimum  wage  after  expiration  of 
the  refund  period. 

I  feel  that,  before  any  further  increases 
are  contemplated,  it  is  esseniial  that  we 
carefully  analyze  the  employment  and 
wage  consequences  of  these  increases.  Dr. 
Brozen'5  speech  is  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
minimum  wage  increases  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Eftect  or  Statutory  Minimum  Wage 
Increases  on  Unemployment  ' 

(By  D.  R.  Yr.le  Brozen,  professor  of  business 
economics.  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
University   of   Chicago,    Chicago.    111.) 

The- effect  of  increases  in  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  rate  on  employment  appears 
to  be  an  unsettled  question.  Economic  theory 
tells  us  that  there  are  two  possibilities.  If 
labor  markets  for  skills  affected  by  the  minl- 
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mum  wage  are  competitive,  the  number  of 
Jobs  decreases  when  the  minimum  Is  raised 
and  is  not  completely  nullified  by  a  propor- 
tionate Inflation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  market.^  for  the  uffe^-ted  categories  are 
monopsonlstlc.  it  Is  possible  that  no  unem- 
ployment occur,;.  Einployment  may  even  in- 
crease, provided  that  the  rl=e  in  the  mini- 
mum 's  n^..'..  loo  dr.'..:t.c. 

Efonomlc  theory  sivcs  lis  no  answer,  then. 
to  the  question  of  what  effects  follow  from 
a  minimum  v.age  increase.  However,  we  now 
h.ive  nme  inirly  extensive  experience  with 
increases  in  statutory  minima  at  the  na- 
tional level  ;i.s  well  as  changes  In  minima  In 
a  l.irge  number  of  .states.  Minimiim  rates 
were  tet  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  ."Vet  of 
1938  at  $0.25  an  hour  with  built  in  provi- 
sions for  further  increases  to  $0.40  an  hour. 
The  .\cz  was  .Tmended  to  raise  rates  to  $0.75 
in  1950;  amended  again  to  ralf^e  minima  to 
$1,00  in  1956;  amended  still  again  to  raise 
rates  to  $115  in  1961  and  to  ,*1  25  in  1963 
(With  lower  minima  in  newly  covered  occupa- 
tions ro  reach  $1  25  in  19651 .  The  most  recent 
amendment  to  the  .Act  raised  minima  to  $1.40 
in  February  1967.  A  further  increase  to  $1,60 
l.s  to  fro  int.o  effect  in  February.  1968  (with 
lower  minima  in  newly  covered  occupations 
scheduled  to  reach  the  $1  60  level  in  1971) . 

With  this  experience,  it  thould  now  be  pos- 
.■-ible  to  make  some  appraisal  of  the  employ- 
ment effects  of  the  .Act  with  its  several 
iimendment.s.  However,  the  appraisal  is  not 
Tin  easy  one  u  make.  Many  other  forces  have 
been  at  work  influencing  wage  rates  and  job 
opportunities  at  the  same  time  that  changes 
in  minima  have  occurred.  Real  wage  rates 
have  consistently  increased  in  the  American 
economy  for  at  least  a  century,  Judging  by 
the  available  data.  They  have  continued  to 
increase  since  the  passage  of  the  1938  Act 
and  its  successive  amendments  as  well  as 
doln?  thl.s  before  1938.  Money  wage  rates 
have  increased  even  more  than  real  rates. 

Given  this  circumstance,  increases  In  the 
,';tatutory  minima,  to  the  extent  they  have 
had  any  effect,  may  simply  have  brought 
about  an  increase  in  wage  rates  a  little  sooner 
which  would  have  occurred  anyway  in  a 
longer  period.  In  that  case,  a  major  part  of 
the  employment  etl'ects  may  be  transitory. 
Increases  in  employment  or  in  unemploy- 
ment, depending  en  whether  markets  are 
monopsonlstlc  or  competitive,  would  be  pro- 
duced for  verv  ."^hort  periods  and  then  fade 
away  with  the  normal  progression  of  eco- 
noiv;/'  .-"cvelopnietit. 

THE  TIMING  OF  V.«GE  INCKEASES 

When  we  examine  patterns  of  change  in 

:aerage  wage  rales  in  industries  where  mlni- 
"lum  v.'uge  rale  changes  have  had  any  effect, 
i:  becomes  apparent  that  the  timing  of 
wage  rate  Increases  has  been  influenced  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Average  hourly 
cariuiit^  in  the  seamless  hosiery  industry  In 
1940.  iir  e.\ample.  v.-ere  only  10  cents  an 
hour  above  the  $0,75  minimum  established  In 
January.  1950.  A  rise  in  wage  rates  was  forced 
for  those  workers  mere  than  10  cents  below 
the  .ivcrnpe.  As  a  consequence,  a  10  percent 
jump  in  the  average  occurred  between  1949 
and  1950.  In  contrast,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  all  manufacturing  rose  less  than  half 
as  much,  rising  by  4,5'"-. 

In  the  following  three  year.',  average  hourly 
earnings  in  seamless  hosiery  continued  to 
rise,  but  at  a  much  slower  pace.  They  rose 
at  a  4,1';-  annual  raie  between  1950  and 
1953  fcr  a  total  rise  of  12,8'  ,  In  contrast  to 
ih;,s,  a-.erage  hourly  earnings  In  all  manu- 
f.M_iur.ii3  rose  at  a  6.5',  annual  rate  from 
1950  to  1953  fJr  a  total  rise  of  20.8'~e..  By 
1953,  average  hourly  earnings  in  seamless 
hosiery  apparently  were  about  the  same  as 
they  would  have  been  without  any  rise  In 
the  statutory  minimum. 

TTie  same  pattern  cf  chanf;e  occurred  in 
other  manufacturing  industries  ^here  the 
1950  minimum  had  any  e;Tect.  As  Table  1 
shows,  wage  rates  m  the  industries  with  low 
average  hourly  earningj  increased  more  than 
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all  manufacturing  when  the  new  minimum 
went  Into  effect  In  1950.  In  the  foUowlng 
years  hourly  earnings  went  up  much  less 
In  these  Industries  than  In  all  manufactur- 
ing. By  1952.  their  wage  rates  had  again 
come  Into  approximately  the  same  relative 
position  they  occupied  In  1949  before  the 
minimum  was  Increased. 

The  timing  of  wage  rate  increases  occurring 
when  the  minimum  was  raised  to  $1.00  an 
hour  in  March  1956  shows  the  same  pattern 
(see  Table  1).  Average  hourly  earnings 
Jumped  much  more  In  the  low  wage  indus- 
tries than  in  all  manufacturing  when  the 
new  minimum  went  Into  effect.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years,  wage  rates  rose  more  slowly 
In  the  affected  industries  than  in  all  manu- 
facturing. Again,  wage  rates  a  few  years  later 
were  approximately  where  they  would  have 
been  if  no  increase  in  the  minimum  had 
occurred. 


TABtt  1 


CHANGE  IN  HOURLY  EARNINGS 
1949-52 


SIC 
No 

liiJuilry 

Seamless  hosiery.. . 

Cigars  --  -   

Men's  and  boys' 
turnishings  

Women's  and  chil- 
dren's underwear 

Average  increase. 
All  manutacluring... 

Hourly 
earn- 
inps. 
1949 

$1).  853 
.884 

.920 

.930 

Percent  ctiang* 

1949- 
50 

1950- 
52 

Sum 

2252 
212 
232 

2341 

10.2 
9.6 

7,6 

6,4 

10.7 
10.4 

9.1 

9.3 

20.9 
20.0 

15.7 

15.7 

8,5 
4.5 

9.9 
14.6 

18.4 

1,378 

19.1 

1955-60 

SIC 
No. 

IndLstry 

Hourly 

carnings,- 

19551 

Percent  change 

1955-      1956-     Sum 
60'         60J 

2252 
232 

212 
2341 

2391 
2392 
2254 

Seamless  hosiery.. . 
^''en's  and  boy's 

turnishings 

Cigars 

Women's    and    chil 

drens'  underwear. 

]  House  furnishings-. 
Knil  underwear 

Average  in- 
crease 

J1.13 

1.13 
1.13 

'.      1.20 
1.25 
1.25 

10.6 

11.5 
8.4 

10.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.  S 

5.8 
11.6 

5.7 
8.2 
9.0 

23.4 

17.3 
20,0 

15.7 
15.4 

16.2 

9.2 
5.4 

8.9 
14.7 

IS  1 

All  manufactur- 
ing  

1.87 

20.1 

'  March  1955  February  1956  average  o(  monttily  hourly 
earnings. 

Change  from  r,':rch  1955  February  1356  average  to  [Vfarch 
1956-February  1957  aveage  ot  monthly  earnings. 

5  Change  from  Warch  1956-February  1957  average  to  I960 
average  ot  monthly  earnings. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Employment  and  Earn- 
ings Statistics  tor  the  United  States,  19U9-6U"  (Washington; 
Government  Printing  Uftice,  1061),  Bulletin  Mo.  1312. 

Note:  Industries  were  selected  whose  average  hourly  earn- 
ings vtere  within  25  cents  of  the  new  minima. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  recent  minimum 
w£tfee  increases,  the  successive  rises  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  more  closely  than  the  1950, 
1956,  and  1961  increases.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  1961  Increase  to  $1.15  was  not  fully 
digested  when  the  $1.25  minimum  went  Into 
effect  m  1963  (see  Table  2).  Similarly,  the 
1963  Increase  had  not  been  fully  digested 
before  the  1987  increase  became  e:Tect;\e  (see 
Table  3 ) . 

In  the  earlier  experience  with  the  1350  and 
1956  Increases,  we  must  look  r.t  tile  short 
Interval  following  their  imposition  to  see 
their  effect  since  the  impact  on  the  wage 
structure  apparently  faded  away  within  a 
few  years.  Inflation  and  rising  productivity 
lifted  wage  rates  to  levels  where  they  would 
have  been  m  any  case  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  increases  In  the  statutory  minimum. 
This  is  less  true  in  the  1960's  with  step-ups 
in  the  minimum  succeeding  each  other  much 
more  quickly. 

However,  because  of  the  variations  in  the 
timing   of   cyclical    forces   In    the    1950's   as 
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compared  to  the  1960's,  and  the  necessity  of 
disentangling  these  effects  from  minimum 
wage  effects,  It  Is  no  easier  task  to  analyze 
the  1960's  despite  the  lack  of  full  digestion 
of  the  increases  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
period. 

EMPLOYMENT    EFFECTS:    TEENAGER3 

Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  work- 
ers have  always  had  pay  rates  exceeding  the 
minimum,  most  pay  rates  and  most  workers 
have  not  been  affected  by  changes  In  the 
statutory  minima  from  time  to  time.  The 
effects,  if  any,  can  be  expected  to  appear 
primarily  In  the  pay  and,  consequently,  the 
employment  of  low  skill  workers  and  of 
workers  In  dlsadvantoged  areas  of  the  coun- 
try suffering  from  remoteness  from  markets 
and  sources  of  materials  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices. 

TABLE  2.-CHANGE  IN  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1960-63 


SIC 

No. 


Industry 


Hourly 

earnings, 


Percent  change 


1561"'  '    1%1-      1962- 
62  •         63  - 


2328    Workclolhing 11,27 

2252     All  other  hosiery  ..,-      1^0 
232     Men's  and  boys'  fur- 
nishings  1,34 

2015    Poultry  dressing  and 

packing. 13* 

2341     Women's  and  chil- 
dren's underwear..      1,40 


8,0 

7.2 

b.6 
3.6 
4.1 


12 
2,2 

l.l 

.7 

-2.0 


Sum 

9  3 
9,3 

6,7 

4,3 

2.1 


Average  in- 
crease. .. 
All  manulacturing. 


2,29 


5.7 

3.4 


.6 

2.5 


6.3 
b,9 


■  September  1960  August  1961  average  of  monthly  hourly 
"."change  from  September  1960-August  1961  average  to 
Septembir  1961- August  1961  average  ol  '^°"jXa    llZl^o 

a  Chance  liom  September  1961  August  1962  a.erage  lo 
Septei^bir  1962  August  1963  average  ot  monthly  hourly  earnings. 

Source-  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  ■rmployment  and  Earn- 
ings Statistics  lor  tte  United  Stales.  1509  66"  (Wasr.mgton, 
Government  Printing  Office.  1967). 

TABLE  3.-XHANGE  IN  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1965  65 


SIC 

Industry 

liouily 
e,iTn- 
ings. 
1963' 

51.39 

Percentage 
change 

No. 

1963- 
64- 

6,1 

6  1 

5.4 

7.8 
6.3 
4.7 

1964- 
66- 

4.7 

5.3 

I.  a 

6.5 
9,1 
5.3 

Sum 

2328 
2321 

10.8 

Men's  and  boys' 
shirts  and  night- 
wear           ..-.-, 

1,41 
1,42 

1.43 

1.44 

1.41 

11.4 

2252 
2341 

2015 

All  o.her  hosiery 
Women's  and  chil- 
dren's underwear,- . 
Poultry  dressing  and 

13.4 
14.3 
15.4 

2327 

Men's  and  boys' 
separate  trousers.. 

Average 

increase 

All  manulacturing... 

10.0 

'   '2.43" 

6.1 
3.2 

6.5 
£.0 

12.6 
11.2 
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agers  always  went  up  from  month  to  month, 
this  tabulation  would  prove  nothing.  How- 
ever it  does  not.  In  the  nineteen  years  cov- 
ered' by  the  available  data,  the  month  to 
month  change  was  downward  more  than  half 
of  the  time  (119  downward  changes,  104  up- 
ward changes,  five  no  change).  The  upward 
change  in  the  months  in  which  nilnlma 
were  raised  occurs  too  often  and  too  con- 
sistently to  be  accounted  lor  by  even  the 
most  wildly  Improb.ible  chance  of  accident 
or  coincidence. 

In  addition  to  these  incre.uses  in  unem- 
plovment  among  teen-agers  Irom  the  month 
before  new  minima  went  into  effect  to  the 
month  in  which  the  new  minima  became 
effective,  we  iilso  find  that  there  Is  a  per- 
sistent upward  trend  in  the  relative  amount 
of  unemplovment  among  teen-agers  despite 
a  rising  avenige  level  of  education  in  this 
group.  In  order  to  eliminate  cyclical  effects 
on  teen-age  unemployment,  we  can  look  at 
periods  of  comparable  cyclical  position  such 
IS  1949-50  and  1961  when  the  gener-ai  unem- 
jjloyment  rate  was  the  same  In  both  periods. 
In  1961,  the  seasonally  adjusted  teen-age  un- 
employment rate  was  nearly  20'-;  gre.iter 
than  in  1949-50  (and  the  participation  rate 
was  lower  I . 

Despite  the  manufacturing  wage  datii  ol 
1949  to  1960  Indicating  that  the  economy 
had  fully  digested  the  increases  of  1950  and 
1956  in  terms  of  the  wage  structure,  there 
had  apparentlv  been  changes  in  work  force 
composition  and  hiring  standards,  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  Initial  adjustments  to  new 
minimum  \^•age  levels,  which  were  adverse  to 
teen-agers. 

II  we  rcmo\e  cvclical  effects  on  teen-age 
unemplovment  by  using  the  r.atio  of  teen- 
age to  general  unemployment,  the  75c  min- 
imum imposed  in  January.  1950,  app.uently 
caused  a  rise  in  the  relative  amount  of  teen- 
age unemployment.  The  ratio  rose  from  2  2 
in  the  vear  preceding  the  increase  to  2,3  in 
the  following.  The  effect  was  slight,  in  the 
year  immediately  following  f.ie  increase.  r,p- 
parently  being  blunted  by  draft  calls  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  v.ar. 

Very  large  effects  from  the  minimum  wage 
on  teen-age  employment  appeared  in  the 
1960's  when  the  minimum  was  raised  from 
$1  00  to  $1.25.  Unemployment  among  teen 
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agers  was  2  5  times  the  r.ite  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  t.ital  work-seeking  population 
before  the  $125  minimum  went  Into  effect 
In  previously  covered  occupations  and  the 
$1  00  minimum  m  newly  covered  occupations 
in  September,  1961.  In  1961-62.  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  lncrea.se,  the  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment rate  jumped  to  2,7  t:mes  the  general 
incidence  of  unemployment,  Teen-uge  unem- 
ployment rates  rose  farther  to  3  4  times  the 
t-encral  Inridcnre  of  unemployment  in  1963- 
C4  after  the  $1  25  minlmxim  went  Into  effect 
in  previously  covered  occupations  and  a  $1  15 
minimum  In  newly  covered  occupations.  This 
was  a  j\imp  to  an  unprecedented  level  ot 
teen-age  unemployment  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  data  ( see  Table  5 ) . 

TABLl  4,-SLASONALLY  AOJtSTlD  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES, 
16-  TO  19-YlAR-OLDS 


Teenage  u'l- 

employment 

rate 


Minimum 
wage 


General  un- 

tinployment 

rate 


Dec,  1949    .  15.4  <13.7)$0.40  66  (6.0) 

Lin    WjO              .  '15.2  (17. 7)     .75  6  5  (7.6) 

Feb.  1956 11.4  (12,6)     .75  3  9  (4.8) 

Mar   1556              .  11.5  (11.4)  l.ttl  4  2  (4.7) 

Aug    1961        ....  17.1  (13.8)100  6  6  (6.2j 

Septl9fcl        .       .  18.0  (15.8)115  (51.00)6  7  (5.8) 

Aue   H:63      16.2  (12.6)1.15  (1.00)5.4  (b.  2) 

Sept.1963 17.4  (15.2)1.25  (1.15)5  5  (4.8) 

Aug   1%5      13.9  (10.6)  (1.15)4  4  (4.5) 

Sept   1965 14.8  (12.8)  (1.25)4  4  (4.2) 

Jan  15f.7 11.0  (11.7)  1.25  3  7  (4.2) 

Feb  1967     13.2  (13.2)1.40  (1.00)3.7  (4.2) 

1  Aitliouph  ttie  'easonally  ■•>J|USted  unemployment  rate  tell 
Irom  Lecembci  1949  It  Jdriuaiy  1950,  thi5  otcurred  despite  a 
Inll  II  the  PUTber  ct  Iccnafer:  employed  Seasonally  aliu-ted 
cinployn-.cnt  o'  teer.acers  teli  !■/  i/.OUO.  Otficialtv  flet.ned  unem- 
jlcymeit  lt!i.  r.eveithele«5.  because  i.'.Mi  teenapers  fs^e  up 
loctinf  lor  n-bs  ('easonally  aliutted)  and  were  no  longer 
classii.e;  a'j  ui,emp;uvea.  (lionseasonallv  a  :iu';tei  employment 
cl  tee:,a;ers  lell  bv  i'le.OOO  and  unemrloyment  rose  by  l/I  .Ou'i), 
The  downward  ^caional  atliustnipni  ,r  tris  tirure  au'e'rs  to  be 
unduly  large,  f  arliculaily  m  view  o'  tte  lacithaian  a  ;|ustment 
by  the  same  pioj.oition  a:  that  occurring  loi  January  hgures  in 
tt-e  nii.l-15'.O's  v.ould  tia.e  produced  a  seasonally  aJjusted 
lifure  0'  ifc,6  porcer.t. 

Source  [mplovmpnt  and  Earnings  and  Monthly  Ref>ort  on  the 
L.iboi  t'jcce  t.'aich  1967. 

Note'  f/inimum  wafe  lifure  in  pnrentheses  (or  1%1  C'j  is  lor 
lObs  nol  covered  piior  to  September  1961  Minimum  wape  lirure 
in  p.neiithcses  lor  February  1567  is  lor  lObs  not  covered  piior 
to  FebruBiy  1067,  Unemployment  rate  li.'uie  in  paientheses  is 
the  raw  data  not  adjusted  lor  sea;,onal  influences. 


TABLE  :      RATIO  OF  T.il  INCIDENCE  CF  TLLNAGL  UNEMPLOYMiUT  TO  TI'E  iriCIDENCE  OF  GENERAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


[Averages  ol  monthly  seasonally  adjusled  datal 


1  September  1962-August  1963  average  ol  monthly  hourly 
*'.' Change  from  September  1962-August  1963  average  to 
^«^el^Se^l^'b^"^'',^gus,  1964  average  ,0  1966 
average. 

Source:  tmplcynenl  and  E.inings  J'.d  Monthly  Report  on  the 
Labor  Force,  Marcn  1567. 

The   largest   single    category    of   unsklUeci 
workers  for  which  we  have  data  consists  of 
teen-agers.    An   examination    of    unemploy- 
ment rates  among  this  group  in  the  month 
before  an  Increase  in  the  statutory  mlmmum 
as  compared   to  the  rate  In  the  month  in 
which  the  Increase  took  effect  indicates  that 
the  market  for  teen-agers'  services  is  com- 
petitive. That  Is,  each  lime  an  Increase  oc- 
curred,   teen-age    unemployment    increased 
(see  Table  4).' 
If  the   unemployment  rate  among  teen- 
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12  months 


January  Deceii'ber  1949... 

January  t'sce.nLer  i9b0 

r.'irch  l^i::5  February  19^6 

March  1955-February  1957 

Sei'teniber  i5'.0-'-'Jf,utt  i9bl 

Seplemuer  ;9i;l  Autust  151:2 

S»p;eiribcr  !562-R!ifUst  1SC3 

<;ep(cmber  ',963  'ui;u«t  1964 

Sapteinber  1964-A(igust  1965 

September  i5b5-Autusl  i.<6 

fehruary  1960  Ja'-uary  1967 

F-.'hrjary  September  1967  '. 


Unemploymei  t 
(ages  16  to  15) 


Unemplovment 
(general) 


13.5 
12.2 
11.0 
11.0 
16.4 
15.* 
16.4 
18.3 
IS.  6 
13.2 
1?.5 
12.7 


e.i 

b.2 

4.2 

4.1 

6.6 

S.8 

5.6 

5.4 

4.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 


Ralio 


2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2  5 
2  7 
2  9 
3,4 
3.3 
3.5 
3.3 
3.3 


Minimum 
wage 


50.40 
./5 
.73 
1.00 
1,00 
1  15 
1.15 
1.25 


1,25 
1.4U 


(51,00) 
(1.00) 
(1.15) 
(1.15) 
(1.25) 

(1.0'J) 


1  NO,  conipaiable  with  earl.r  data  tecai-.e  o Mte^Klusicn  Wcm^Ue  u     .  ^^     c^  f^^t  -^l^^JlLr^  i->e 

currently  a.anabie  tor  *°;^  ,^1^°;""     l',^/^     "f|fj    /utVuna    u.U^^  was  ircreaied  tc  13,1  by  seasonal 

rJius^ment'ThHu'ly  'm^:S^el\^^^&  peKent^v'as  decrcaUc  tc  U  6  percent  b>  s.a.oral  a.iu.tn  ert), 
r^ote:  Minimum  wage, gure  in  ra.rrtht.es,^  tends  net  ccveredficrtcScitcnteriai  arc  Fet.caryUG7 
cource  ■  U  S  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  anc  Mcr.thly  Fere  rt  en  the  L.lo.  Firce,  vol  12.  ho,  9 ,  vcl  14. 

No,  4  (March  i967  and  October  1£67). 

The  relative  level  of  teen-age  unemploy-  the  result  that  one  lucre:.se  is  not  f  "Hj  ^i" 

ment  hl^  mcreased  ( despite  a  marked  decline  gested  before  another  is  enacted.  As  a  conse- 

m  the  participation  rate)  over  the  last  seven-  qugnce.  incidence  of  teen-age  unemp.oyment 

teen  vears  despite  the  usual  decline  In  the  ^as  Increased  more  than  50^   (measured  rela- 

years" following  the  jump  occasioned  by  an  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  general  incidence  of  unemploy- 

increase  in  the  statutory  ^^"'^'^^Z^^l  \^  ^.ent)    since  the  enactment  in  1949  of  the 

rrpajiea   In  the   minimum  are  following  too  meuvj    » 

cS- on  tie  heels  of  previous  increases  with  $0.75  minimum. 
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THB  IMPACT  ON   NONWHITK  TEKNACE 
BMPLOTMENT 

The  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  non-white  teen- 
agers has  been  far  more  vicious  than  on  teen- 
agers In  general.  Non-whites  are  an  increasing 
proportion  of  unemployed  teen-agers.  The 
ratio  of  non-white  teen-age  unemployment 
to  white  teen-age  unemployment  has  In- 
creased by  eighty  per  cent  since  1954,  rising 
from  1.4  to  2.5  (see  Table  8) . 

Of  all  groups  who  have  suffered  any  Impact 
from  the  minimum  wage,  the  non-white 
teen-ager  has  suffered  the  most  in  terms  of 
employment  experience.  While  the  employ- 
ment of  white  14-19  year  olds  rose  by  49  . 
between  1956  and  1966.  negro  employment  in 
this  age  group  increased  by  only  19'"  Why 
this  Is  so  Is  a  complex  problem  in  which  em- 
ployment discrimination  plays  only  :i  minor 
role.« 

TABLE  6.-TEENAGE   UNEMPLOYMENT  RATIOS,  NONWHITE 
AND  WHITE 

[Both  sexes, !6  to  191 


Non- 
white 


White       Ratio 


General 

Unemniov- 
mcnl  rale 


1954            ..-:: 16.5  12.1  1.36  55 

1955'       15.8  10.3  1.53  4.4 

1956  '"  18.2  10- ?  ire  4.1 

1957'"            19.:  10.6  1.80  4.3 

1958 .    .       -  27.4  14.1  1.90  -.8 

1959"  ■        ..  26.1  13.1  1.99  5.5 

I960"               --  24.4  13.4  \.i?.  5.5 

1961               .            -.  27.6  15.3  1.80  6.7 

1962"          ..  25.1  13.3  1.89  5.5 

1963"  30.4  15.5  1.96  5.7 

1964  27.2  14.8  1.84  5.2 

1965  26.2  13.4  1.%  4.5 
1966"."-  -  25.4  11.:  2.27  3.3 
1%7  (January-  , 

September)  I  25.5  10.6  2. 'j  3.8 

'  Not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  ligmes  because  ol  ex- 
clusion ol  persons  seeking  lutute  |Obs  and  not  currently  ivail- 
able  lor  work. 

Source:  Employment  and  Earnings  and  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force.  October  1%7;  Manpower  Report  ol  the 
President. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  employ- 
ment qualifications  of  the  average  non-white 
teen-ager  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  average 
white  teen-ager  seeking  a  Job.  His  education- 
al level  is  lower  and  he  is  a  more  costly  work- 
er to  employ  in  terms  of  the  supervision  re- 
quired. At  the  same  wage,  an  employer  will 
prefer  the  average  white  teen-ager  to  the 
average  non-white  teen-ager.  Without  a 
mimmum  wage  floor,  the  non-white  teen-ager 
could  offset  his  disadvantages  by  working  for 
less  than  the  white  teen-ager. 

That  still  leaves  us  with  a  puzzle  to  ex- 
plain such  as  the  fall  in  white- teen-age  im- 
employment  from  1955  to  1956  when  the 
minimum  was  raised  to  SI  00  and  from  1966 
tx)  1967  when  the  minimum  was  raised  to 
$1.40  while  non- white  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment rose  in  both  periods.  Why  did  we  not 
get  a  rise  in  unemployment  in  both  groups 
Instead  of  these  opposite  movements? 

To  explain  this  we  must  apply  the  eco- 
nomics of  information  to  the  field  of  job- 
search.  Jobs  at,  let  us  say,  SI. 25  to  31.35  were 
being  refused  in  1966  by  many  white  teen- 
agers who  expected  they  could  find  better 
paying  Jobs.  Because  they  were  taking  the 
time  to  search  for  these  better  paying  Jobs 
and  foregoing  poorer  paying  Jobs,  their  tin- 
employment  rate  averaged  11.2  >.  The  Jobs 
refused  by  white  teen-agers  were  accepted  by 
non-white  teen-agers. 

With  the  rise  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.40 
on  February  1  of  this  year,  employers  who 
had  been  offering,  let  us  say,  $1.25  had  to 
offer  $1.40  to  workers  filling  these  Jobs  if 
they  did  not  eliminate  them.  At  $1.25,  only 
non-white  teen-agers,  let  tis  say,  had  been 
willing  to  accept  these  Jobs,  white  teen-agers 
choosing  to  search  further.  At  $1.40,  white 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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teen-agers  now  find  these  Jobs  as  attractive 
aa  those  they  expected  to  find  'jy  searching 
further.  Their  decrease  in  time  spent  search- 
ing meant  a  decline  in  their  average  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  and  a  decline  in  their 
unemployment  rate.  However,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  non-white  teen-agers  went 
up  because  many  of  the  Jobs  formerly  left  to 
them  by  while  teen-agers  were  now  filled. 

Another  factor  playing  a  role  in  the  differ- 
ential experience  of  white  and  non-white 
teen-agers  in  August-Septeniber  1965  (when 
non-white  seasonally  adjusted  teen-age  un- 
employment jumped  from  219'".  in  August 
to  28  3'  in  September  while  white  teen-age 
unemplovment  dropped  from  13.0'^;  to 
12  8':  1  IS  the  change  in  ^-overage  occurring 
as  .'t  result  of  the  1961  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments.  Prior  to  1061  Negro  teen- 
agers unable  to  find  jobs  in  covered  occti- 
pations  liad  increasingly  occupied  non-cov- 
ered Jobs  When  many  of  their  Jobs  were 
newly  covered  by  the  1961  amendments  at 
Sl.OO  an  hour  la  91.15  minimum  being  ap- 
plied to  previously  covered  Jobs)  the  rela- 
tivelv  low  minimtim  had  little  effect  at  that 
time  or  in  .September  1963  when  it  went  to 
SI  15  The  increase  in  September  1965  how- 
ever to  $1  25  for  these  newly  covered  Jobs 
whiTe  Negro  teen-agers  had  previously  found 
an  entry  to  the  labor  force  produced  a  suf- 
ficient impact  on  the  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able to  non-white  teen-agers  to  send  their 
unemployment  rate  soaring. 

MINIMVM    VV.^{;E    EFFECTS    ON    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

An  even  more  pernicious  result  of  the 
large  number  of  teen-agers  deprived  of  Jobs 
by  the  minimum  wage  statute  is  that  they 
are  thereby  deprived  of  an  education  which 
would  ecjuip  them  to  earn  much  more  than 
the  mnumum  in  later  life.  As  a  consequence 
they  arrive  at  maturity  without  the  skills 
required  to  obtain  the  positions  which  would 
provide  a  decent  living  for  their  families. 
The  result  is  that  their  families  are  then 
doomed  to  poverty — a  result  which  would 
not  have  occurred  if  jobs  had  not  been  fore- 
closed by  the  minimum  wage  when  they 
were  teen-agers. 

The  counter  lU-gument  offered  by  support- 
ers of  the  minimtim  wage  is  that  the  Jobs 
available  to  teen-agers  at  below  minimum 
raies  are  blind  alley  jobs  which  lead  nowhere. 
What  do  they  learn  as  elevator  operators, 
dish  washers,  or  messengers  which  equip 
them  for  better  paying  Jobs?  The  answer  is 
that  they  learn  to  read  a  clock,  they  learn 
to  reixirt  to  work  on  time,  they  learn  how  to 
get  around  the  city,  they  learn  that  they 
must  bathe,  they  learn  that  undependabillty 
is  not  acceptable  if  they  wish  to  retain  a 
job.  they  learn  not  to  fight  with  their  fellow 
workers,  they  learn  not  to  spit  in  the  fore- 
mans  ;ace.  they  learn  acceptable  means  of 
communications — they  learn,  if  you  like,  to 
■  wear  shoes."  The  supervision  that  must  be 
given  to  inexperienced  workers  is  very  ex- 
pensive to  employers  They  cannot  afford  to 
both  pay  high  rates  and  give  such  supervi- 
sion. The  company  which  must  hire  a  nurse 
to  teach  its  female  employees  the  elements 
of  hygiene  finds,  when  the  minimum  is 
raised,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  dispense  with  the 
nurse  and  hire  the  experienced  workers  avail- 
able when  it  is  forced  to  pay  higher  rates 
rather  than  take  the  inexperienced  workers 
who  were  all  that  was  available  at  a  lower 
rate. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    EMPLOYMENT 

Tne  fact  that  increases  in  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  causes  some  people  to  lose 
their  Jobs  is  hardly  debatable.  The  evidence 
is  more  than  ample.  A  New  York  Times  story 
on  February  13  from  Greenville.  Mississippi, 
for  example,  told  us  that  spot  checks  by 
civil  rights  workers  indicated  that  100,000 
people  were  being  deprived  of  all  farm  in- 
come this  year  because  agricultural  workers 
were  being  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
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ards  Act  for  the  first  time  and  they  had  to  be 
paid  $1.00  an  hour."  A  Wall  Street  Journal 
story  on  September  7,  1965,  reported  the  lay- 
off of  1,800  women  In  North  Carolina  crab 
meat  packing  plants  when  the  minimum 
went   from   $1.15   to   $1.25.' 

A  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  story,  in  the 
August  17.  1964  Issue,  described  the  effects 
of  the  $1.25  minimum  on  the  operation  of  a 
shop  producing  mountain-made  novelties  at 
Palntsville.  Kentucky."  The  shop  was  closed 
ending  the  Jobs  of  200  part-time  employees 
when  a  new  wage  hour  office  in  Pikeville 
pressed  for  strict  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  A  Wall  Street  Journal  sam- 
pling of  retailers,  reported  August  31,  1961, 
found  that  package  wrappers  were  being  dis- 
missed, work  weeks  were  being  shortened,  and 
pub-ptandard  employees  were  being  laid  off 
because  retail  stores  were  to  be  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  law  as  of  September  3, 
lf>61  as  a  result  of  the  new  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act."  The  Southern 
Pine  Industry  Committee  presented  evidence 
m  Senate  hearings  that  imposition  of  the 
*1  on  hour  minimum  in  1956  was  a  major  in- 
fluence in  the  closing  of  numerous  saw  mills 
in  the  South.  Professor  John  Peterson,  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  in  the  article  of 
■■Employment  Effects  of  Minimum  Wages. 
1938-50"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  "  demonstrated  that  em- 
plovment  adjusted  for  output  and  trend 
fell  in  saw  mills,  men's  cotton  garments  and 
other  industries  when  the  minimum  was 
raised  to  S0.75  in  1950. 

A  study  of  the  seamless  hosiery  industry 
found  a  13':  drop  in  employment  in  mills 
whose  average  wage  was  less  than  the  mini- 
mum when  the  $0.25  an  hour  minimum  was 
imposed  in  1938  and  subsequently  raised  to 
$0,325  in  1939."  This  does  not  include  the 
decrease  in  employment  in  mills  which  went 
out  of  business. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  fact 
that  100.000  cotton  choppers  have  lost  their 
jobs  this  year,  that  1800  crab  meat  packers 
were  laid  off  in  1965,  that  package  wrappers 
were  discharged  in  1961.  that  saw  mill  em- 
ployment dropped  in  1956,  that  cotton  ap- 
parel employment  contracted  in  1950,  and 
that  seamless  hosiery  workers  were  fired  in 
1938  does  not  mean  that  unemployment  rose 
as  a  consequence.  The  supporters  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  tell  us  that  the  increase 
in  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  who  re- 
tain their  jobs  and  whose  pay  Is  increased 
will  create  more  Jobs.  They  tell  tis  that  em- 
ployment in  plants  which  were  paying  above 
the  minimum  will  increase  since  those  plants 
will  no  longer  lose  business  to  the  employers 
paying  less  than  the  minimum.'-  In  effect, 
then,  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  will  find 
improved  employment  opportunities  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  minimum. 
They  will  find  better  Jobs  and  end  up  better 
off  than  by  retaining  their  sweat-shop  Jobs. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  substantiat- 
ing this  point  and  there  is  contrary  evidence. 
The  contrary  evidence  Indicates  that  either 
of  two  things  happens  to  workers  losing  Jobs 
because  of  increased  minima.  Either  they 
remain  unemployed  (or  find  covered  Jobs 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  em- 
ployees of  similar  skills  and  cause  others  to 
remain  unemployed)  or  they  go  into  occupa- 
tions not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  at  lower  wage  rates  than  they  previ- 
ously received.  In  either  case,  unemployment 
or  employment  in  non-covered  jobs,  they 
end  up  worse  off — not  better  off — as  a  con- 
sequence of  increases  in  statutory  minimum 
wage  rates. 

First,  what  is  the  evidence  relating  to  what 
happens  to  workers  who  suffer  least  when 
they  lose  their  Jobs  in  covered  occupations — 
i.e..  the  workers  who  are  forced  to  go  into 
occupations  not  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  major  non-covered  occu- 
pation is  household  employment  of  maids, 
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cooks    gardeners,   etc.   The   wage   for   most 
employees  in  this  occupation  has  consistently 
been  below  the  minimum  wage  rate  In  the 
'■cars  foil  'V/lng  r.n  incre:\.^  in  the  minimum. 
The  normal  pattern  of  household  employ- 
ment is  that  it  declines  in  periods  when  the 
e-onomy  is  in  a  cyclical  upturn.  People  leave 
low  wage  household  jobs  to  take  the  higher 
wa-'e  Jobs  becoming  available  in  Industry  In 
such  times  However,  each  time  the  minimum 
v,-age  has  increased  we  find  the  opposite  pat- 
tern. That  is.  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
has   always    been    increased    durirg   a    time 
ivhen   the  business  cycle   is   in  an  uptrend. 
During  an  uptrend,  we  would  expect  house- 
hold emplovment  to  decline.  It  always  does 
in  uptrend  vears  when  there  Is  no  Increase 
in  the  minimum.  But  when   the   minimum 
Is    Increased,     household    employment    in- 
creases instead   of  declining  as  it  normally 
does ' '  The  increa.se  occurs  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  pay  In  households  has 
always   been   less   than    the    new    statutory 
minimum  wage  rate.  Evidently,  people  take 
these  jobs  In  spite  of  the  lower  wage  rate 
because  the   availability   of  other   Jobs   has 
been  decreased  by  the  rise  in  the  statutory 
minimum.  Evidently,  the  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum  does    not    increase    ptu-chasing    power 
sufficiently  to  maintain  the  number  of  Jobs 
available  to  Industry.  The  lay-offs  by  some 
employers  caused  by  Uie  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  not  offset  by  Increased  hiring  by  other 
employers  unless  the  wage  paid  is  lower  than 
in  the  job  lost. 

Many  people  laid  off  end  up  worse  off, 
then,  even  if  employed  elsewhere.  They  are 
forced  to  take  lower  wage  Jobs  in  non-cov- 
ered occupations  by  the  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage  Perhaps  I  can  best  Illustrate  this  by 
relating  an  experience  I  had  in  1956.  I  used 
to  visit  Nashville,  Tennessee  each  year  to 
give  lectures  at  Vanderbllt  University.  In  the 
summer  c  f  1956.  the  man  with  whom  I  ttayrd 
had  a  maid.  He  had  not  had  one  the  year 
before.  I  asked  if  congratulations  were  In 
order.  Had  he  received  a  promotion  or  a 
substantial   salary    increase? 

He  said,  "No!"  He  did  not  have  a  maid 
the  previous  year  because  he  could  not  get 
one  for  less  than  90o  an  hour  and  l-^e  coald 
not  afford  that.  Girls  were  able  to  get  90c 
m  textile  mills  in  the  area  and  would  not 
take  Jobs  as  maids  unless  they  could  get 
at  least  90i\  However,  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.00  an  hour  had  caused 
mills  to  quit  hiring  and  to  lay  off  some  of 
their  people.  As  a  consequence,  he  found  that 
he  could  get  a  maid  fcr  50o  un  hour,  which 
he  could  afford,  and  he  and  his  wife  now 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  some  domestic 
help.  From  his  point  of  view,  the  rise  In 
the  minimum  wage  had  produced  a  very 
desirable  result. 

When  the  minimum  wage  was  Increased 
In  1956,  it  caused  not  only  a  shift  to  non- 
covered  occupations  but.  in  addition,  caused 
unemployment.  The  teenage  female  unem- 
ployment rate  went  from  10.2 '<  In  1955  to 
11  2n  in  1956  despite  1956  being  a  boom 
year  relative  to  1955.  Non- white  teen-age 
unemployment  rose  from  15.8"^-  to  1B.2'>. 
Unemplovment  among  women  over  45  also 
rose  going  from  220.000  to  240.000.  In  a 
normal  uptrend  rear,  u:  employment  in 
these  three  groups  falls  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  fall  in  general  unemployment.  How- 
ever the  normal  behavior  was  reversed  by 
the 'increased  price  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  unskilled  help  in  occupations  covered 
in-  the  minimum  wage  statute. 

Wom°n  over  45  suffered  the  same  ex- 
perience in  1950  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  Increased.  Unemployment  in  this  group 
v.cnt  from  190,000  In  1949  to  230.000  In 
1&50  despite  ti  general  increase  in  employ- 
in.'nt  from  59  to  60  million.  1950  being  a 
-car  of  cyclical  rise  in  the  economy  whUe 
■-9-19  was  a  depressed  year.  These  women 
vcre  worse  off,  despite  the  return  of  pros- 
perity and  full  employment,  because  they 
had  been  priced  out  of  the  market. 


We  find  that  the  groups  of  employees 
whose  wage  Is  affected  by  the  statutorily  im- 
posed minima,  that  is.  such  groups  a*  un- 
skilled teen-agers,  women  over  45  N^f  "f«' 
and  people  living  In  economically  handi- 
capped sections  of  the  country  such  as  Ap- 
palachla  and  Southeast  United  States,  do  not 
simply  lose  one  set  of  Jobs  and  then  find 
better  jobs  becoming  available  as  as  conse- 
quence of  increased  minima.  They  lose  one 
4t  of  lobs  and  then  are  either  forced  to  take 
lower  wage  employment  in  non-covered  occu- 
pations or  remain  unemployed. 

HOW    TO    RAISE    THE    MINIMUM    W*CE 

This  brines  us  lo  the  point  where  we  can 
<'|.ru-s  the  appropriate  means  for  raising  the 
;  inlmum  J!e.  We  do  want  t>-^  -'">"^»;^^ 
«•  -e  rrascd.  Passing  a  l.nv,  however,  is  not 
th.'e  wav  to  do  it  despite  this  seeinlna  to  be 
the  obvious  method.  Unfortunately  what 
the  1  tw  h.as  done  is  to  l.wer  the  wage  to  zero 
for  a  great  many  people   instead  of  raising 

'"Tbemm'imum  wage  can  be  raised  without 
nrwducing  undesirable  effects  by  improving 
Cur   technology,   by   increasing   the   amount 
o     capital-the  amount  of  tools    machines, 
°nd  c^her  cquipmcnt-and  by  allowing  peo- 
;;"e   c   termg  the  labor  force  to  obtain   Jobs 
v.  ere  thev  can  learn   the  .kills  ^^'^ch  ;.■  11 
ring  a  much  higher  wage-an  opporti.n Uy 
irred  to  manv  by  the  statutory  minimum 
lva"e    If  we  were  to  double  the  quantity  of 
caiT'^.l   per  employee  In  the  United   States, 
output  Wr   man   hour   would   rise    oy    30  . 
-^ind  war^e  rates  would  rise,  on  the  -'^tratte 
V   one-third   without   any   decrease   in    .he 
umber    of    jobs.    The    rise    In    the    average 
v.rid  not  o.?cur  by  every  rate  being  marked 
p  IV  one-third,  however.  When  waee  rates 
rise   t,s   a   result   of   market   forces,   we   find 
"v'u  the  lew  end  of  the  wage  scale  rises  more 
nan    the    llch    end.-   A    doubled    stock    of 
o'lTt-.    would   tend  to  raise  the  1°^'  end  of 
the  wrVe  scale  by  35 r,  or  more  and  the  high 
end  liv^le.s  tlian  SO-v.  ,.v,„-„» 

To  clTcctivelv  raise  the  minimum  without 
causing  unemployment  and  slowing  the  rate 
of  economic  progress  means,  then    that  we 
should  do  something  to  spur  the  rate  of  sav 
ir  '   uid  investment.  What  can  we  do? 

■\Ve  have  some  experience  which  teaches  us 
n.  lesson  In  the  I920's.  we  saved  and  invested 
between  10  and  12^,  of  the  national  income^ 
Currentlv.  we  are  saving  and  investmg  -  to 
8';  of  the  national  income.  The  main  dif- 
ference between  the  1920-6  and  the  current 
I  tuation  is  the  tax  structure.  Corporate 
c  inu  °s  are  currently  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
48-  .05  compared  to  7^:  in  the  earlier  per  od^ 
current  income  tax  rates  rise  to  ^.'evel  of 
70  far  above  the  maximum  rate  paid  m  the 
1920's.  current  business  property  tax  rates 
iltcn  exceed  4-,.  double  ^^e  highest  ra^s 
imposed  on  business  property  in  the  1920  s. 

We  have  already  seen  the  effects  of  the 
sli.-ht  downward  revision  in  corporate  tax 
rates  to  48-.  from  52-.  and  maximum  in- 
come tax  rates  from  91':  to  70-:  l-1964Jhe 
rate  of  savings  and  investment  has  already 
responded  to  those  changes.  EUmir.ation  o. 
all  income  taxes  in  excess  of  one-third  of 
income  would,  in  the  very  short  run.  <^ecrease 
i-.come  tax  levenues  by  less  than  10  ^  This 
w^uld  .-.oon  be  offset  to  a  large  "tent  by  the 
decrease  in  Tunds  subject  to  high  bracket 
rates  going  into  such  tax  shelters  as  tax- 
ex;r^pl  municipal  bonds,  high  depletion  al- 
lowance oil  and  mmeral  investments,  and 
lightly  taxed  trusts  and  growth  stocks. 

Such  changes  In  tax  rates  with  the  result- 
ant speed  up  in  capital  formation,  m  growah 
of  output  per  man  hour  and  wage  rates  w-iU 
eliminate  poverty  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
programs  now  under  way.  The  resultant  de- 
mand for  manpower  will  spur  the  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation  programs  spon- 
sored by  employers  to  even  higher  levels  thati 
those  now  prevailing  as  well  as  raising  real 
wage  rates  across  the  board. 


CONCLUSIOK 

Minimum  wage  statutes  have  benefited  a 
few   by   slight    amounts   ranging   from   the 
average  five  cent  an  hour  Increase  for  a  few 
hundred    thous.ind    employees    in    1938    and 
1950  to  15c  an  hour  average  increases  for  two 
million  emplovees  in  the  most  recent  legisla- 
tion   Tlicse   increases   would    have   come    in 
mo.st  cases  within  two  to  four  ye.irs  aftor  the 
time  thev  did  lome  since  the  wage  rates  or 
low   paid   tmplovees   have    been    rising   at   a 
pace  ranging  between  3  and  10  per  cent  per 
year  and' averarting  more  than  4';.   per  yi-ar. 
What    the    minimum    wage    amendments 
have   done  is   to  jump  rates  in   the  year  of 
application.  Vcrv  blow  rates  of  increase  then 
oc-Lur  in  the  vears  following  the  Jumps.  The 
total   increa.sc  differs   little   between   the   in- 
dustries affected  by  minimum  wage  incre.iscs 
m  1950  and  those  not  affected  in  the  longer 
period  within  which  the  1950  minimum  wage 
increase  occurred.  This  was  repeated  in  the 
case  of  the  195C  increase. 

If   all    that   happened    ufi   a   result   of   the 
minimum  waste  ^t  itutj  was  u  change  in  the 
timing  of  wage  rate   increases,   there  would 
bo    little    to    concern    us.    However,    in    the 
interval  between  the  time  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  raised  and  the  time  that  productivity 
catches   up    with    the    oarher   increase,    tens 
of  thousands  of  people  are  jobless,  thousaiids 
of  businesses  fail  which  are  never  revived  _ 
people    are    iorced    to    migrate    who    would 
prefer  not  to.  cities  fii.d  their  slums  deteri- 
orating and  becoming  over-populated,  teen- 
agers are  b.irred  Irom  ubtaiuing  the  oppor- 
tunity   t.T    learn    .skills    which    would    ui.ike 
them  more  productive,  and  permanent  dam- 
."sie    IS    done    t^    their    attitudes    and    their 
ambitions    This  is  a  very  large  i)rice  to  pay 
for    impatience. 
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Hidden  Enemies  of  the  Family  Farm 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


or    MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  I  introduced  S.  2613,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  from  using  losses  incurred  in 
their  farming  operations  as  an  offset  to 
income  from  other  sources.  Since  its  in- 
troduction, companion  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  its  consideration. 

On  March  19,  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  addressed  the  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  in  Minneapolis,  Miim., 
on  this  very  subject.  Senator  McGovern, 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2613,  made  some  very 
important  observations  to  those  assem- 
bled at  the  convention  that  are  well 
worth  sharing  with  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask.  imanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
at  the  convention  be  printed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HmDEN   Enemies   op   the   Family   Farm 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Geokce  McGovern,  of 
South  Dakota,  at  the  National  Farm'ers  Un- 
ion   convention    In    Minneapolis,    Minn., 
March  19.  1968) 

If  I  were  a  Martian  who  had  been  .^sked 
to  rocket  over  to  earth  and  address  a  farm 
meeting  in  the  United  States  of  America 
this  evening,  there  would  be  one  chance  In 
ten  that  I  should  open  by  saying:  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  Board." 

A  little  more  than  10  percent  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  this  country  is  now  by 
corporations. 
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There  would  be  about  twice  as  much 
chance,  one  in  five,  that  I  should  open  by 
saying;  "Mr.  Mayor,  and  residents  of  urban 
America  ..." 

Out  of  3  million  farm  income  tax  returns 
In  1965.  there  were  680.000  or  22  percent 
filed  by  people  who  deducted  farm  losses 
from  non-farm  Income  and  still  had  some 
income  tax  to  pay  on  their  non-farm  in- 
come. That  included  86  percent  of  all  per- 
sons who  paid  on  $1  million  income  or  more. 
84  percent  of  those  who  had  $500,000  to 
$1,500,000  income,  and  73  percent  of  those 
with   $100,000   to  $500,000  Income. 

Since  I  dwell  on  e.irth,  in  Farmers  Un- 
ion country,  and  I  know  that  you  want  to 
discourage  corporate  farming,  and  urban  tax- 
loss  farming.  I  sh.all  Rreet  you  as  my  Farm- 
ers Union  friends,  and  salute  you  for  what 
your  great  organization  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  process  of  eliminating  un- 
fair competition  for  family  farming  from 
corporations  and  urban  wx  avoiders.  you  will 
not  only  serve  yourselves  well,  but  you  will 
also  save  Uncle  Sam  200  to  400  million  dol- 
lars of  tax  revenues  by  plugging  a  major 
tax  loophole. 

I  have  been  looking  into  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  agriculture  because  I  share  your  con- 
cern over  the  social  consequences  of  liquidat- 
ing family  farms  I  have  run  into  a  few 
facts  which  might  very  well  change  our  con- 
cern into  alarm  about  what  is  happening  to 
American  agriculture. 

This  nation  of  ours  had  three  patterns  of 
agriculture  in  its  early  history.  First,  we  had 
family  farms  in  the  North  and  East.  Sec- 
ondly, we  had  Southern  plantations  operated 
with  slaves.  Thirdly,  out  In  the  Southwest  we 
had  some  estancias  owned  by  holders  of  large 
Spanish  grants  and  worked  by  peons  who. 
while  supposedly  free  men.  were  actually  en- 
slaved by  low  wages  and  poverty.  One  of 
the  early  Congresses  wisely  chose  family 
farming  for  the  American  pattern  when 
It  decided  to  release  public  lands  for  settle- 
ment in  quarter  sections  and  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  or  grant  million-acre  tracts. 

We  have  had  many  serioiis  social  and 
political  problems  as  a  consequence  of  the 
two  "big  agriculture"  patterns,  including  a 
Civil  War.  riots  in  ghettos,  and  violence  on 
the  large  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  of  the 
Southwest  as  impoverished  field  hands  sought 
decent  wages,  housing,  and  living  conditions. 
We  have  built  a  sturdy  nation  out  of  the 
strength  and  the  capital  generated  by  our 
family  farmers,  whom  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  precious  part  of  the 
state." 

Only  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  In 
the  last  three  decades  when  farm  numbers 
have  declined  from  6.8  million  to  3  million, 
have  we  seen  a  weakening  of  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  f.amily  farms.  We  still  have  the 
160  acre  limit  in  reclamation  law,  pretty 
badly  battered  and  stretched,  as  Angus  Mc- 
Donald will  tell  vou.  There  are  still  acreage 
limitations  in  public  land  laws,  but  they 
are  of  no  practical  consequence  for  land 
suitable  for  homesteadlng  was  long  ago  tak- 
en up.  While  we  have  not  eliminated  the 
symbols  of  our  commitment  to  family  type 
agriculture,  neither  have  we  shown  enough 
concern  over  the  trend  toward  corporation, 
absentee,  or  tax-loss  farming  by  wealthy 
urbanites. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  Farmers  Union 
for  directing  attention  to  the  corporate  and 
tax  aspects  of  the  farm  problem.  It  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture as  well  as  technology  has  something  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  family  farms.  Whether 
the  cause  is  technological  advances,  or  tax 
loopholes,  it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  some  very 
searching  questions  about  both  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  driving  farmers  out  of 
farming  into  crowded  cities.  We  are  told 
those  cities  already  need  a  trillion  dollars 
worth  of  improvements  to  bring  their  ho\is- 
Ing,  transportation  and  public  services  up  to 
acceptable  levels. 
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It  Is  a  cardinal  rule  of  speechmaklng  not 
U>  use  statistics.  But  I  am  going  to  risk  some 
statistics  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  I  have 
obtained  on  corporate  farming,  and  tax- 
avoidance  farming,  which  we  think  deserve 
close  attention  from  both  the  public  and 
Congress.  As  long  as  I  am  going  to  break  the 
rule  about  using  figures,  I  am  going  to  do  it 
up  thoroughly.  You  won't  remember  them 
all.  But  I  believe  you  will  get  their  import 
and  that  they  are  so  imiwrtant  they  will  soon 
be  available  in  print  so  you  can  refresh  your 
memorj'  on  them. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  soon 
publish  a  Source  Book  of  Statistics  of  In- 
come wlilch  will  contain  for  the  first  time  a 
table  on  corporations  whose  principal  busi- 
ness is  farming.  It  doesn't  include  big  food 
companies  that  farm  as  a  minor  part  of  u 
processing,  or  distributing,  or  manufacturing 
business.  Such  farming  operations  can  be 
mighty  big,  of  course,  and  still  be  a  minor 
part  of  a  chain  operation.  The  table  analyzes 
only  the  returns  of  the  17,578  corporations 
which  are  primarily  farm  operators.  They 
have  total  assets  of  over  $5  billion  and  had 
gross  receipts  in  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  of 
$4.3  billion.  The  total  gross  income  of  all 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  including  gov- 
ernment payments  and  the  value  of  farm  per- 
quisites such  as  use  of  the  house  and  home 
produced  foods,  was  $42.2  billion  In  1964. 
accordins;  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  makes  the  corporate  gross  of  $4.3  billion 
a  little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
gross  income  of  all  farmers  in  the  United 
States  that  year. 

One  might  conclude  that  if  the  nxunber  of 
corporate  farms  in  the  United  States  were 
multiplied  by  10.  to  about  175.000.  they  could 
take  over  production  from  our  remaining 
3,000.000  farmers,  but  that  really  wouldn't 
be  a  very  meaningful  projection.  There  is  an- 
other which  might  be  made. 

Of  the  17.578  farm  corporations,  as  of  June 
30.  1965.  roughly  5.000  of  them  have  assets 
under  $50,000.  Another  9,000  have  assets  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $250,000.  Around  3,500 
have  assets  between  one-quarter  and  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  are  766  with  assets  over  a 
million  dollars,  34  more  with  assets  over  $5 
million,  21  with  assets  over  $10  million,  7 
with  assets  over  $25  million,  one  with  assets 
of  $50  million,  another  with  assets  of  $152 
million,  and  one  great  giant  with  assets  of 
$293  million. 

The  big  fellow— the  farming  corporation 
with  nearly  $300  million  in  assets  dramatizes 
how  the  corporation  operates. 

This  one  farming  corporation  had  total 
gross  receipts  of  $432  million.  That  was  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  gross  receipts  of 
all  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  in  1964. 
One  hundred  corporations  like  this  one  al- 
ready in  existence  would  equal  the  operations 
of  ail  the  3  million  remaining  family  farms. 
Of  course,  the  members  of  100  boards  of  di- 
rectors would  have  trouble  milking  enough 
cows  to  feed  the  Nation.  But.  they  could  hire 
milkers,  and  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  a 
'society  of  employees,  instead  of  independent 
entrepreneurs.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  if 
American  agriculture  is  ever  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  100  corporations,  or  1,000,  or 
even  10,000,  the  consumers  In  the  United 
States  who  worry  so  much  about  farmers  get- 
ting a  little  more  money  for  their  produce 
win  be  relieved  of  their  worries;  they  will  all 
have  apoplexy!  We  will  have  managed  prices, 
and  the  5  percent  of  consumer  income  which 
now  goes  to  the  farmers  of  America  will  be- 
come as  archaic  as  nickel  hamburgers,  new- 
Ford  cars  at  $495,  or  new  tractors  at  $700. 

The  gross  income  of  that  one  big  farm 
corporation  was  greater  than  the  total  gross 
farm  income,  including  home  consumption 
of  foods  and  rental  value  of  buildings,  of  all 
the  farmers  in  each  of  more  than  a  dozen 
States.  It  was  more  than  half  the  gross  in- 
come of  all  of  the  farmers  in  South  Dakota, 
or  North  Dakota,  or  Tony  Dechanfs  State  of 
Colorado. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  one  big 
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farm  corporation  paid  only  $970,000  of  fed- 
eral tax  as  a  result  of  its  $432  million  gross. 
The  table  shows  that  it  had  $232  million 
"cost  of  sales  and  operations."  but  it  also 
listed  $11  million  in  repairs,  $17  million  de- 
preciation, $3 '2  million  for  advertising,  over 
$5  million  pensions  and  employee  benefits, 
iiid  an  amazing  $127  million  of  "other  de- 
ductions" not  itemized  in  the  table.  It  showed 
I  net  income  of  only  $3,194,000  out  of  a  $432 
million  gross,  and  after  special  deductions 
mev  didn't  have  anything  that  was  taxable 
except  $3,880,000  of  long  term  capital  gains 
at  the  maximum  25  percent  capital  gains  UiX 

rcite 

Out  of  all  of  the  17.578  farm  corporation 
tax  returns  onlv  9.244  had  taxable  income. 
They  wound  up  with  only  $199  million  of 
income  subject  to  tax  out  of  $4  3  billion  gross 
receipts.  Thev  owed  $74  million  of  Income  tax 
for  the  year  "but  they  took  about  $5  million 
investment  and  foreign  tax  credits.  So  they 
finally  paid  Uncle  Sam  as  corporation  income 
tax  about  I'i  percent  of  the  $4.3  billion  they 
grossed. 

Because  the  figures  I  have  been  citing  are 
new,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  trend,  or 
growth,  in  the  corporate  share  of  farm  pro- 
duction. The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice  here- 
tofore has  published  a  combined  "minor 
industry"  figure  lumping  the  extractive  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  forests  and  mining.  We 
now  have  for  only  one  year,  1964-65,  the 
data  on  corporations  whose  major  source  of 
income  is  farming,  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing. I  have  Joined  Senator  Metcalf,  who  is 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
handles  tax  bills,  in  asking  for  additional 
data  covering  corporations  which  run  farms, 
feedlots.  ranches  or  other  agricultural  pro- 
duction operations  as  a  minor  sideline,  per- 
haps to  switch  non-farm  income  into  capi- 
tal gains.  These  figures  are  not  available  yet. 
Some  of  the  income  of  the  corporations  I 
have  discussed  would  be  nonfarm.  Tlie  bulk 
is  from  farming,  however,  and  the  tax  ex- 
perts assure  me  that  the  farming  operations 
of  other  corporations  not  included  ijecause 
It  was  a  minor  activity,  indicates  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  gross  farm  income  goes  to 
corporations. 

The  federal  tax  people  are  beginning  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  practice  of  avoiding 
payment  of  income  tax  through  investment 
m  farms  bv  corporations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals; so  we  are  going  to  get  further  data  on 
the  tax  avoidance  subject. 

We  have  alreadv  obtained  some  new  data 
on  the  extent  to'  which  individual  income 
taxpayers — indi\iduals  as  contrasted  with 
corporations— avoid  high  income  tax  rates 
by  establishing  farm  losses  which  are  later 
recaptured  as  capital  gains.  Senator  Metcalf 
late  last  vear  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  381.000  residents  of  our  85  biggest  cities 
filed  farm  returns  in  1965.  Those  figures 
showed  that  •Farmers"  in  Los  Angeles, 
claimed  S42  million  more  in  losses  than 
profits  from  farming,  while  the  "Farmers"  in 
nearby  Anaheim  said  they  lost  $6  million  on 
farms. 

The  "Farmers"  in  Dallas.  Texas,  claimed 
$10  million  net  farm  loss.  Houston  'Farm- 
ers" lost  another  S20  million.  Fort  Worth  $5 
million,  and  San  Antonio  $5  million. 

The  "Farmers"  who  dwell  here  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  possibly  because  they 
own  fewer  oil  wells,  only  claimed  $'2  million 
more  in  farm  losses  than  profits. 

In  thirty-five  of  those  85  biggest  cities. 
and  in  the  entire  States  of  California.  Louisi- 
ana and  Nevada,  the  farm  loss  claims  ex- 
ceeded farm  income  reported.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  that  net  farm 
income  in  California  was  $896  million  in 
1965,  but  taxpayers  in  the  State  reported  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  they  lost 
S6  million  more  than  they  made. 

This  can  only  mean  that  a  lot  of  high  in- 
come urban  residents  were  in  the  bttsiness  of 
farming  to  convert  ordinary  income,  taxable 
up  to  70  percent  into  capital  gains,  taxable 


at    a   maximum   of   25   percent.    Well-to-do 
urban  residents  who  make  a  good  deal  more 
on   tax  avoidance  than  a  farmer  can   make 
from  production  amount  to  subsidized,  un- 
fair competitors  for  bona  fide  farmers.  They 
are  little  concerned  about  the  price  depress- 
ing effect  of  their  production.  They  can  pay 
much  higher  prices  for  land,  "double-crop- 
ping"  It   as   thev   do.   than   the   farmer   who 
must  make  his  living  only  from  his  produce. 
Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently  sup- 
plied me  with  a  new  table  which  is  intended 
Ui  indicate  the  total  amount  of  farm  losses 
being  claimed  bv  non-fiirmers  to  offset  non- 
farm  income.  It  shows  that  661.000  taxpayers 
in    1964    deducted    $1,016,000,000    from    non- 
farm  incomes,  and  that  680.000  in   1966  de- 
ducted $1,036,000,000.  and  still  had  non-larm 
income   left   over  on   which   taxes  were  due. 
We  don't  know  how  many  non-farmers  lild 
all  their  non-farm  income  with  farm  losses, 
paying  no  taxes  at  all.  Available  .statistics  on 
such  returns  include  both  farmers  and  non- 
farmers,  if  a  return  was  filed  at  all.  We  do 
know    that    persons    in    the    higher    income 
brackets    were    claiming    the    largest    farm 
losse.'.  In  1964  there  were  76  individuals  with 
incomes   over   $1    million   who   claimed   $4' 2 
million  in  farm  losses,  or  nearly  $60,000  each 
on  an  average.  They  would  have  had  a  Uix 
savings  of  about  $40,000  each,  which  would  be 
a  mighty  good  living  by  itself  for  any  of  us 
at  this  convention. 

Tax  officials  have  given  me  a  "curbstone" 
Judgment  that  $200  million  of  ordinary  in- 
dividual income  tax  is  being  avoided  yearly 
by  tho.se  nonfarmers  who  are  .able  to  charge 
off  a  part  of  their  non-farm  income  by  estab- 
lishing farm  losses. 

When  we  are  able  to  segregate  and  add  the 
taxes  avoided  bv  non-farmers  who  manage  to 
charge  off  all  their  non-farm  earnings  sup- 
posed farm  losses,  the  total  tax  avoidance 
may  be  twice  $200  million.  So  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  major  tax  loophole  as  well  as  a  sys- 
tem for  putting  bonafide  farmers  out  of 
farming  and  closing  the  stores,  churches, 
scliools  and  rural  communities  which  farmers 
build  and  support. 

There  are  now  probab'.v  less  than  3  mil- 
lion farms  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
3.057.000  on  January  1  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agricuiture.  They  arc  declining 
at  a  rate  of  80.000  to  100.000  a  year. 

We  have  fewer  farms  "Juan  anytime  since 
1872 — nearly  a  century  ago  when  farm  num- 
bers in  our  growing  nation  moved  above  3 
million  on  the  way  to  a  peak  of  6.8  million 
in  1935. 

It  is  alre.idv  too  late  to  save  a  msjor 
remnant  of  our  farm  units;  56  percent  of  the 
1935  peak  are  already  gone. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  decide  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  tax  loopholes  and 
accept  as  inevitable  the  trend  now  destroy- 
ing our  last  major  strong'nold  of  independent 
enterprise,  or  will  we  plug  the  tax  loopholes 
and  make  technology  serve  society  instead 
of  further  degrading  it. 

We  need  to  take  a  careful  look  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  society  toward  which 
we  are  heading — a  sort  of  corporate  collec- 
tivism with  a  managerial  elite  and  millions  of 
Jobholders — is  what  we  really  want  for  a 
land  of  free  men. 

It  isn't  what  I  want,  and  I  know  it  isn't 
what  you  want. 
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Acioiiautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
providing  a  .stimulus  to  almost  every  field 
of  scientific  and  technological  inquirj.'. 

Hiram  R.  Raggett,  education  director 
of  NASA,  points  out  that  the  research 
programs  aimed  at  putting  a  U.S.  astro- 
naut on  the  moon  are  generating  .scien- 
tific knowledK'C  and  tecliniques  useful 
tlirouiihout  our  society. 

Si)eakinp  before  a  science  workshop 
held  March  23  at  Cathedral  HiMh  School 
in  Springfield.  Ma.ss..  Mr.  Hagpett  em- 
phasized that  90  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  in  the  space  program  "accrues  to 
the  l^cnefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind. ' 

The  1.200  students  taking  part  in  the 
workshop,  the  eighth  that  Cathedral 
Hipli  has  sponsored  in  as  many  years, 
demonstrated  by  the  .sophistication  of 
their  research  papers  the  effect  the  space 
program  has  had  on  science  education 
alone. 

Tlie  Sprint; field  Republican  and  the 
Spi  inpfleld  Daily  News  both  carried  arti- 
cles outlining  Mr.  Happett's  talk  before 
the  science  workshop.  With  permission  I 
include  these  articles  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
(From   the   Springfield    iMass.i    Daily   News. 

Mar.  23.  19681 
HS  SriENCF.  Workshop:  NASA  Director  Tells 
ammuTs  "iT'.s  Ur  to  "i'ou" 
(By  Lee  Mullane) 
Stripping   the   national   .space   program   of 
its  glainiiur.  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.ice 
Adminl.=,tratlon    iNASAt    educational    direc- 
tor   delivered    a    .stralght-from-the-shoulder 
account  of  its  worth  today  before  1200  high 
school  students  participating  in  the  eiehth 
annual    High    School    Science    Workshop    at 
Cathedra!  Hich  School. 

■Telling  it  like  it  is"  Hir.am  R.  Haieef^. 
NASA  director  of  education  at  the  Cambridge 
office,  railed  ;i,s;ronauts  "future  taxi  drivers" 
and  emphasized  tlie  total  NASA  program. 

CAREER    POTENTIALS 

"In  a  few  years  the  scientists  and  tcch- 
nolc'ists  will"  emerge  as  the  key  figures  in 
our  .space  effort."  Hageett  said. 

Stressing  the  effect  the  national  effort  :n 
space  will  have  on  the  students  in  liis 
audience.  Haggett  told  of  the  career  poten- 
tials immediately  affected  by  the  require- 
ments of  space. 

'In  The  field  of  medicine."  he  .said.  "Hos- 
pitals will  be  using  the  fame  monitor  tech- 
nique now  installed  in  spacecraft  lor  re- 
cordinc;  the  heart  beat  and  respiration  of  the 
astronaut." 

"U.sing  the  same  electronic  techniques,  a 
hospital  can  administer  to  a  whole  fioor  of 
patients.  One  nurse  can  watch  100  patients 
at  once.  She  would  almost  be  able  to  project 
when  a  patient  r.eeds  care,  ijeforc  he  knows 
him?elf — by  watching  a  monitor  board," 


The  Scientific  and  Technological  Impact 
of  NASA;  Cathedral  High  School  Sci- 
ence Workshop 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
search carried  out  under  the  National 


CONTROL    RATE 

The  heart  beat  regulator  is  an  outstanding 
application  of  ;istronaut  monitoring,  the 
NASA  spokesman  continued.  Reversing  the 
process  now  used  in  sp.ace  travel,  a  doctor 
can  Tise  an  electronic  .ipp.\ratus  10  .send  im- 
pulses to  the  heart  to  control  the  rate  or  ihe 
pulsation. 

Hacgett  reminded  students  that  their 
stereo  svstcms  arc  now  .superior  becau.^e  of 
circuitrv  developed  in  space  craft. 

"Because  of  research  m  the  field  of  space 
travel,  more  has  happened  there  than  people 
realize." 

He  noted  that  battery-powered  machine 
tools,  power  drills,  saws,  are  results  of  NASA. 

"Tcchnologv  is  doubling  every  year."  Hag- 
gett said.  -Tomorrow  everything  may  be 
different. " 

Hammering    his   point    home,    the    educa- 
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tional  director  said,  "To  Burvlve  you  will  have 
to  ke«p  on  lecimliig.  every  day." 

HXAVT    BACKUP 

"Your  future  and  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try depend  on  your  attitude  toward  research 
and  development.  Science  Is  pure.  Its  appli- 
cation can  be  constructive.  That  Is  up  to 
you." 

Although  emphasizing  the  value  of  higher 
education,  the  speaker  said  that  increased 
technology  la  providing  more  opportunities 
for  the  high  school  graduate. 

"There  Is  a  heavy  technological  backup 
emerging  aa  a  result  of  research  completed 
by  the  college  trained  scientists.  For  every 
scientist  there  are  10  technologists  perform- 
ing supplementary  functions  which  employ 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  on  the  Job." 

Following  his  talk,  Haggett  listened  in  on 
a  few  of  the  19  seminars  in  which  the  stu- 
dents from  37  high  schools  in  western  and 
central  Massachusetts  and  northern  Con- 
necticut discussed  research  problems  and 
current  scientific  fields. 

DBUG    aESEARCH 

Two  students  presented  research  papers 
during  the  afternoon  session.  Timothy 
Anderson  of  Cathedral  High  School  read  his 
thesis  on'  "The  development  of  a  method  of 
plastic  analysis  through  beta  particle  back- 
scattering,  and  Catherine  Collins  of  Marion 
High  School,  Worcester,  read  her  work  on 
"Effects  of  drugs." 

Tailing  part  In  the  workshop  were  the  fol- 
lowing high  schools:  Holy  Name,  Chlcopee: 
Holyoke  Catholic;  Holyoke;  MacDuffle  School 
for  Girls:  Sacred  Heart:  Marlon,  Worcester: 
St.  Joseph,  North  Adams;  and  Cathedral. 
Sister  Dorothy  Mathais  of  the  Cathedral 
High  School  science  department  was  director. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Republican] 

YotrrHTTJi.  Cathedral   Scientists  Told   New 

Worlds  Awaft  Their  Exploration 

(By  George  Roblllard) 

"There's  not  a  second  to  waste  combing 
your  beards!"  Hiram  R.  Haggett,  educational 
programs  director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  told  1,400 
students  and  teachers  gathered  in  Cathedral 
High  School  from  10  schools  Saturday  for 
the  eighth  annual  Science  Workshop. 

Haggett,  here  from  Washington  as  key- 
note speaker,  emphasized  the  "tremendous 
by-products"  of  the  country's  space  program 
over  and  above  space  exploration.  He  said  90 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  "accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind"  In  by-products.  He  cited  such 
discoveries  as  the  use  of  the  rocket  fuel 
hydrazine  in  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease and  the  miniaturization  of  electronic 
circuitry  as  just  two  of  many  benefits. 

Prom  this  mlniaturleation.  full-perform- 
ance radios  the  size  of  a  period  point  have 
been  developed  and  controls  devised  to  fit 
on  contact  lenses  to  allow  paralyzed  patients 
to  control  wheelchairs  simply  by  blinking 
their  eyes.  He  claims  this  to  be  the.  most  ex- 
citing era  in  world  history,  with  no  time 
to  waste  If  an  apparently  limitless  field  is 
to  be  explored  to  its  fullest. 

If  the  N.A.S.A.  representative's  opening 
address  was  inspiring  to  students — as  re- 
sponse indicated — so  was  the  impressive  list 
of  science  seminars  chaired  by  students  under 
the  engineering  hand  of  Sister  James  Francis, 
S.S.J.,  Science  Department  chairman. 

"The  trend  Is  away  from  the  'Science  Fair' 
type  display  of  a  few  years  ago,  to  concentrate 
on  the  seminar  £ind  research  paper  approach 
In  over  20  specialized  fields  of  science,"  ac- 
cording to  Sister  Dorothy  Mathias,  S.S.J. , 
chairman  of  the  program. 

"The  students  have  completed  research, 
compiled  the  papers  and  devised  the  illus- 
trative techniques  on  their  own  with  no  di- 
rect Instruction  and  a  minimum  of  super- 
vision," Sister  Dorothy  Mathias  said. 

Among  the  seminars  conducted  in  the  va- 
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rious  Inetructlon  halls  with  the  "Interest 
level"  Indicated  for  the  age  groups  In  attend- 
ance were:  Cancer,  Interest  level — general, 
Karen  Krzymlnski,  chairman;  Digital  Com- 
puter Programming  Techniques — Interest 
level — general,  Charles  Duquette,  chairman; 
The  Prospect  of  Immortallty-Cryogenetics — 
interest  level — 10  through  12  grade,  Ronald 
Ware,  chairman;  Cryobiology — interest  lev- 
el— general,  Steven  Qulntori,  chairman;  Com- 
parative Vertebrate  Anatomy — interest  lev- 
el— general,  Robert  Brodeur,  chairman; 
Development  and  Use  of  Apparatus  for 
Measuring  Metabolism  in  Laboratory  Mice — 
interest  level — general,  Karen  Menders, 
chairman;  Properties  of  Complex  Ions — In- 
terest level — 10  through  12  grade,  Timothy 
Cutler,  chairman;  Science  Defined — interest 
level — 9  through  10  grade,  Milton  M.  Post, 
chairman;  Experimental  Techniques — inter- 
est level — 8  through  9  grade,  James  Demers, 
chairman;  and  Diversified  Applications  of 
Ionizing  Radiation — interest  level — 10 
through  12  grade,  Thomas  Anderson,  chair- 
man. 

Following  lunch.  Illustrated  student  re- 
search papers  were  presented  in  the  audi- 
torium by  Thomas  Anderson  on  Develop- 
ment of  a  Method  of  Plastic  Analysis  throiigh 
Beta-particle  Backscattering,  and  by  Thomas 
Cardaropoli  on  the  Effect  of  Gamma  Radia- 
tion on  Daplinia. 

Afternoon  seminiirs  included:  Question- 
naire Analysis  of  Three  Teenage  Problems — 
interest  level— general,  Jane  Marie  Welch, 
chairman;  Causes.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Astlima — interest  level — general,  Marcia 
Solsburg.  chairman;  Can  D.  O.  P.  be 
Taught.' — interest  level- — general.  Theresa 
Skehan,  chairman;  Caution:  Breathing  May 
be  Dangerous  to  Your  Health — interest  lev- 
el— general,  James  Murray,  chairman;  Photo- 
synthesis— A  Marvel  of  Plant  Life — interest 
level — general,  Jane  Powers,  chairman;  Space 
Biology — interest  level — general.  Peter  Back- 
us, chairman;  Life  Before  Birth — Interest 
level — general — Ellen  Fay,  chairman;  The 
Expanding;  World  of  Chemical  Photography — 
interest  level — tjenerai.  Ann  Orlitzkl,  chair- 
man; and  Electricity  and  Electronics  for  Ev- 
eryone— interest  level — general,  Jason  Mal- 
iette,    chairman. 

Participating  schools  were:  Holy  Name 
High  Scliool.  Chicopee:  Holyoke  Catholic 
High  School.  Holyoke;  Holyoke  High  School, 
Holyoke;  MacDuffle  School  for  Girls;  Marian 
High  School,  Worcester:  Sacred  Heart  High 
School;  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  North 
Adams;  and  host  school.  Cathedral  High 
School. 

Student  chairman  for  the  program  was 
Timothy  P.  Cutler  '68  and  the  welcoming 
address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Kroyak,  director.  Cathedral  High  School. 
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hearts,  in  spite  of  harsh  restrictions,  de- 
portations, imprisonments,  and  other 
repressive  measures,  and  because  their 
hope  for  independence  is  still  strong,  it  is 
important  that  the  United  States  keep 
alive  this  hope  of  freedom  for  the  long- 
suffering  Byelorussian  people,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  freedom  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


Possible  End  of  Tax  Exemption  for 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  LTJITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
mar'iced  the  50th  anniversaiy  of  tlie 
Byslorussian  Independence  Day — an  an- 
niversary of  great  importance  for  Amer- 
ican citii^ens  of  Byeloi-ussian  descent. 
They  are  a  loyal  gioup  ■who  have  been 
doing  eveiything  they  can  to  protest  So- 
viet oppression  and  to  regain  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Byelorussia. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Vasili, 
of  the  Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Orth- 
odox Church,  spoke  most  eloquently 
when  he  delivered  the  opening  prayer  in 
the  Senate.  Because  the  flame  of  free- 
dom   burns    brightly    in    Byelorussian 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GKORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
nounced that  it  was  revoking  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds. 

Georgia  and  many  other  States  of 
the  Union  have  benefited  from  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds.  These  bonds  have  helped  create 
new  jobs  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Georgians  by  attracting  new  industries. 

Gov.  Lester  Maddox  sent  a  telegram  to 
me  outlining  the  benefits  which  indus- 
trial development  bonds  has  brought  to 
Georgia.  For  my  colleagues'  information, 
I  am  inserting  the  following  telegram 

into  the  Record  : 

March  7,  1968. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  propose  very  soon,  by  ad- 
ministrative ruling,  to  end  the  tax  exempt 
feature  of  revenue  bonds,  and  possibly  gen- 
eral obligation,  for  indtistrial  development 
purposes. 

My  information  is  that  this  date  may  be 
March  15th. 

Such  a  ruling  will  gravely  affect  Georgia  in 
obtaining  new  industry  and  expansion  of 
existing  industries  in  the  state.  For  yoiir  in- 
formation, since  1960,  the  total  value  of  bonds 
issued  in  Georgia  has  been  approximately 
$212  Million  with  74  Issues,  creating  over 
14,000  new  Jobs  with  an  estimated  additional 
payroll  of  $43  million.  Already,  in  1968,  we 
have  over  $13  million  in  two  issues  and  there 
are  many  more  in  the  offlng. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  issues  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  by  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts: 

ADDITIONAL  BONO 
{Dollar  amounts  In  thousandsl 


District 

Bond 

Jobs 

Payroll 

Value 

issues 

created 

Isl 

9 

3,105 

$8,030 

122, 510 

2d -. 

17 

3,295 

4,117 

59, 581 

3d 

9 

1,229 

5.220 

4,375 

«h 

1 

100 

500 

2,500 

5th 

None 

6th 

9 

1,977 

7,426 

30,  080 

7th      .      - 

3 

748 

3,050 

8,850 

8th 

14 

1.070 

5,560 

26,  935 

9th 

8 

1,425 

3,620 

16.250 

lOth -. 

4 

1,078 

5,253 

40,225 

Total.... 

74 

14,027 

43,  085 

211,307 

Note. — 14  Compaiues  did  not  report  payroll 
figures.  I  am  of  the  positive  opinion  that  if 
industrlaJ  revenue  bond  financing  with  its 
tax  free  exemption  Is  ended,  our  industrial 
expansion  will  be  severely  and  gravely  cur- 
tailed. I  request  that  you  make  every  effort 
possible  to  block  the  treasury  department's 
actions  and  all  other  similar  actions  on  this 
matter. 

Lester  Maddox, 
Governor  of  Georgia. 


March   26,  1968 

The  NLRB 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  :statemenl  I 
presented  this  morning  beiore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  be  reprinted  in 
the    Extensions    of    Remarks    of     the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  jirinled  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT       OF      U.S.       SENATOR       RoBFRT       P. 

GRIFFIN  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  use  U.S.  Sen-vie,  March  26. 
1968 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  oi  the  sub- 
comtnlttee.  first,  let  me  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  undertaking  this  study.  It  is 
long  overdue. 

I  fervently  hope  that  your  impcirtuin  worn 
will  serve  not  onlv  to  focus  attention  upon  a 
very  serious  proijlcm.  but  also  tlial  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  significant  step  in  reversing 
what  has  become  a  dangerous  trend.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  continuing,  accelerating 
usurpation  of  legislative  power  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  concept 
of  separation  of  powers  which  undergirds  our 
system  of  government. 

Your  choice  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  ;\s  the  first  aEency  to  be  studied 
is  particularlv  appropriate.  Since  enactment 
of  the  1959  Labor-Management  R-.porting 
and  Disclosure  Act  i  often  rel erred  to  .is  the 
Landrum-Griffin  lawi,  I  have  followed  the 
decisions  of  the  NLRB  with  more  than  .i  p:.ss- 
ing  interest. 

I  regret  to  sav  that  it  bee;' me  apparent 
to  Congressman  Landrum  and  me.  soon  after 
enactment  of  the  bill  which  bears  our  names, 
and  particularlv  after  the  appointment  in 
1961  of  two  new  Board  members,  that  our 
efforts  to  close  certain  loopholes  in  the  Talt- 
Hartley  Act  were  being  frustrated. 

We  were  so  disturbed,  in  fact,  that  we  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  10.  1962.  and  delivered  a  joint  state- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  developing 
pattern  of  Board  decisions  which  were  so 
obviouslv  undercutting  the  purposes  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  remarks  I  made  then  are 
Just  as  timely  this  morning: 

"If  the  Constitution  made  anvthing  clear, 
surely  it  is  that  policymaking  is  primarily 
the  function  of  Congress. 

"The  pattern  of  '  '  *  decisions  by  the 
NLRB  has  given  rise  to  a  serious  concern 
that  policies  laid  down  by  Congress,  in  the 
Taft-Hartlev  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts,  are 
being   distorted   and   frustrated,   to   say   the 

very  least. 

The  decisions  themselves  are  startling 
enough  However,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  some  •  •  *  extrajudicial  pronouncements 
by  Board  members,  there  is  reason  to  wonder 
whether  the  NLRB— which  was  created  by 
Congress— even  concedes  the  Constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  and  estab- 
lish policy  in  the  labor-management  field. 

"For  example,  mv  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  press  release  issued  February  10, 
1962  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
It  is  entitled  'Member  Brown  Views  Labor 
Board  as  Policymaking  Tribunal.' 

"The  press  release  referred  to  an  address 
*  •  •  by  Mr  Brown  in  which  he  said,  simply 
and  plainly:  'In  my  view  the  Board  is  un- 
questionably a  policymaking  tribunal. 

"In  discussing  decisions  handed  dovm 
since  he  came  to  the  Board,  member  Brown 
said  on  that  occasion: 
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■■  -The  present  Board  has  freed  itself  from 
the  self-lnfilcted  dedication  to  per  ,sc  rules. 
•  -Plxed  rules  are  e.asy  to  apply  and  pro- 
vide the  parties  with  knowledge  upon  which 
to  predicate  their  actions.  These  arc  de- 
sirable results  and  must,  of  course,  be  ac- 
corded some  weight.  Certa:my  necessarily 
follows  from  the  implementation  of  mecha- 
nistic rules,  bvu  it  l.s  a  ^uperhclal  certuinty 
destlnc'i  for  di:  repu'-'.'-' 

■When  read  in  the  lii-'ht  i.£  U.s  •  •  '  deci- 
sions this  extra- (udlctal  prontmncement 
seems  to  articulate  ciulte  candldlv  an  alti- 
tude on  the  part  of  som"  Board  members 
which  indicates  vcrv  little  rft^ard  lor  citlu-r 
the  policymaking  r^.le  of  Cngre^.s  or  ihe 
dctriiu-  of  .stare  deeit-is. 

■  l.tt  there  be  no  i,.tst:V-.p  about  the  funda- 
mental l.ssue.  then  uhich  Miiderlies  our  dis- 
cussion here  to(i.'.v.  The  is.-ue  concerns  re- 
spon^ibilitv   fi'r   determining  public   policy. 

Mr  Cha'irman.  in  that  .stalemenl  belore 
the  House  we  wri;t  on  to  re\itw  a  number  of 
Board  decisions  which  had  ignored  or  cir- 
cumvented the  clear  language  of  the  1959 
/\ct  and  the  intent  of  C.>ncrcss  in  enacting  it. 
On  June  18.  1963.  CoiiK-ressman  Landrum 
and  I  lell  compc-lled  to  lake  the  lloor  of  the 
Hoi.ie  of  Representatives  a  second  time  to 
fo>-us  attention  :.!;.un  upon  the  obvious  and 
determined  elforrs  ol  the  Board  to  re- write 
the  law  %vhich  we  had  co-authored. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  copies  of  both  ol  the 
statements  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
I  sulunlt  them  this  morning  as  part  of  my 
tcnimonv  before  the  subcommittee. 

\t  ihut  time,  our  documented  charges 
against  the  NLRB  evoked  some  reactions  of 
surprise  and  shock.  However,  .since  then.  I 
must  say  that  the  attitude  and  bias  of  the 
B  ...rd  liave  oecome  almost  a  matter  of  com- 
m  I  Knowledge.  For  example,  the  well- 
k:  '.V  n  rv  newcaster,  David  Brinkley,  made 
t'..,  comment  one  evening  in  1966: 

•The  NLRB  is  supposed  '.o  be  an  unbiased 
adjudicating  lx)dv.  something  like  a  court. 
It  usually  behaves  like  a  department  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  is  about  as  neutral  as  George 
Meanv."  . 

In  the  minds  of  some,  any  criticism  of  the 
NLRB  is   casuallv  dismissed  as  Just  part  of 
.1  T.ower  struggle  going  on  between  big  busi- 
ness   and     big    unions.    Nothing    oould    ije 
fiu-ther   from   the   truth.   More   often,    those 
who   actually  suffer  from  the  distorted  and 
twisted    rulings    of    the    Board    are    the    m- 
dlvidual  workers,  small   unions,  small  busi- 
nessmen  and  the   public   at   large. 
Let  me  turn  to  some  examples: 
Richard   Price,   a  33-year-old   veteran  and 
father  of  five  children,  began  working  back 
in  1951  as  a  helper  at  Pittsburg-Des  Moines 
Steel  plant  in  Santa  Clara.  California.  Price 
did  not  object  when  a  union  shop  contract 
required  him  to  join  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers    Advancing  Job  by  job.  Price  finally  be- 
came   a    crane    operator.    But    as    the    years 
passed.    l>e    became    disillusioned    with    the 
Steelworkers  union. 

Price  not  only  dared  to  voice  his  opinion, 
but  one  dav  he  drove  50  miles  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board's  San  Fran- 
cisco office  seeking  some  advice.  Assured  by 
a  Government  lawyer  at  the  NLRB  that  he 
haS  everv  right  under  the  law  to  circulate 
a  decertification  petition.  Price  returned  and 
proceeded  to  seek  support  among  his  fellow 
emplovees  for  a  move  to  replace  the  Steel- 
workers  local  with  a  different  union. 

The  leaders  of  the  Steelworkers  local  re- 
acted immediately  and  scneduled  a  June  1964 
meeting  to  put  Price  on  trial  for  "under- 
mining the  union  ".  Gaveling  down  a  request 
for  a  secret  ballot  vote,  the  local  president 
called  lor  a  show  of  hands.  With  less  than 
a  third  of  the  local's  membership  present  and 
voting.  Price  was  "convicted"  by  a  vote  of 
•    20  to  15.  ^  .. 

Thereupon,  Price  was  suspended  from  tne 
union,  fined  S500,'  and  charged  the  cost  of 
his   trial"   Price   then   filed   a  charge   with 
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NLUB  .nut  asked  for  its  protection.  While 
awaiting  help  Irom  the  Board.  Price  stated 
that  he  found  himself  the  target  of  con- 
tinued harassment. 

Finally.  Price's  case  was  decided,   but   \ue 
NLRB  gave  Price  no  help  and  no  protection. 
The  NLRB's  decision  conceded  that  under  the 
law  Price  had  a   ■right"  to  Ule  the  petition  ,is 
he  did    Nevertheless,  the  Board  lield  that  the 
unions    disciplinary  action"  .igainst  him  wa-. 
perm.sMhle      llu-harti     I'ncc     v.     NLIW     u>nl 
United    Stcfluorkcrs    o/    Amcnca.    .AFL-CIO 
^  4-JOS.  1  :A  NLRB  CtV2 
As  1  said  in  a  law  review  article  in   19t>2: 
"If  there  is  a  single,  most  important  pnn- 
cip'e   luuterlvin-j;  the  complex   of   labor  laws 
en.. (ted  hv  Cuni;tess.  surely  it  is  the  principle 
that  workers  .  hould  be  tree  to  choo.se  coUec- 
uvflv  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  he  repre- 
sented by  a  particular  union  or  by  uiiy  umon. 
•A  cardinal   objective  ol   the  the  Wagner 
Act  was  to  guarantee  this  freedom  from  co- 
ercion on  the  part  ol  employers.  With  enact- 
ment ol  Talt-Hartley  in   1947.  Congress  e\i- 
denced   ,i   balancing   concern   .ibout   coercive 
union  practices   •    •    •   which   uitcrlerc   with 
the    trcedom    ot    workers    to    make    such    a 
choice."  ^    . 

one  would  think  that  where  the  statutory 
right  oi  I  inplovces  to  choo.se  their  bargaining 
representative"  came  in  confiict  with  the 
power  of  a  big  union  to  impose  discipline, 
the  Board  would  recognize  the  right  of  the 
emplovees.  But  Pncc  and  a  long  line  of  de- 
cisions has  demonstrated  that  when  em- 
plovees' riehls  and  tinion  power  come  in 
confiict,  the  employee  gets  trampled  on. 

Consider  the  treatment  meted  out  to  a 
group  of  United  Auto  Workers  members  at 
Wisconsin's  hufse  Allls-Chalmers  Manu- 
facturing Co.  On  February  2,  1959,  thousands 
left  their  plant  to  attend  a  strike  vote  meet- 
ing only  to  see  pickets  already  inarching. 
There  vvas  testimony  that  the  .strike  vote 
meeting  which  followed  was  a  .-ham.  and  that 
anyone  who  wfts  opposed  to  strike  action  w.is 
h.ootcd   down.- 

When  more  than  170  union  members  re- 
fused to  engage  in  the  strike,  the  UAM  pro- 
ceeded to  place  the  non-striking  workers  on 
trial,  and  assessed  fines  against  them  rang- 
ing up  to  %100. 

Non-striking  workers  then  filed  ciiarges 
with  the  NLRB  against  the  union  lor  violat- 
ing workers'  rights  guaranteed  by  Section  7 
of  the  Act.  Although  the  NLRB  conceded 
that  the  union's  action  was  "coercive',  it 
decided  that  the  union  fines  were  legal  and 
amounted  to  an  "internal  matter."  ' 

As  the  subcommittee  knows.  Section  7  of 
Taft-Hartlev,  as  amended  specifically  gives 
emplovees  the  right  to  engage  in  concerted 
activities  and  "•  •  '  the  right  to  refrain 
from  anv  and  all  such  activities.' 

Section  8(bi(  1  ii  Ai  of  the  Act  makes  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  "restrain 
or  coerce  "  employees  in  the  exercise  ol  rights 
guaranteed  by  Section  7. 

\  proviso  to  Sec.  8(bi  1 1 1 1  A)  preserves  the 

right  of  a  union to  prescribe  its  own 

rules  with  respect  to  the  •    •    *   retention  ol 
membership  therein." 

Both  the  Price  case  and  AUis-Chalmen; 
turned  on  the  interpretation  of  the  proviso 
to  Sec.  8(bi  I  1  I  lA). 

In  Price,  the  Board  could  have  ruled  that 
the  proviso  gives  a  union  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules,  and  to  impose  discipline  for  a 
breach  thereof,  so  long  as  such  rules  do  not 
conflict  with  rights  specifically  conferred  by 
the  Act  upon  employees.  In  Pnce.  it  can  be 
said  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  two 
provisions  in  the  Act,  one  conferring  rights 
on  the  emplovee  and  the  other  granting 
power  to  the  union.  The  Board  bowed  to 
union  power. 

In  Allis-Chalmers.  there  was  not  a  clear 
conflict  between  two  provisions  of  the  Act. 

As  alreadv  indicated,  the  proviso  to  Sec. 
8(bM  IMA) 'preserved  only  the  power  of  a 
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union  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules with 

respect  •   •   •  to  the  retention  of  member- 
sfitp  therein." 

Upon  carefully  reading  the  Act,  any  worker 
would  reasonably  conclude  that  by  exercising 
his  right  "guaranteed"  by  statute  to  "re- 
frain" from  engaging  in  a  strike  and  going 
to  work — which  at  the  same  time  would  be 
a  violation  of  union  rules^he  might  subject 
himself,  at  most,  to  a  loss  of  membership  In 
the  union. 

However,  in  Allis-Chalmers  the  union  did 
not  attempt  to  expel  from  membership  the 
workers  who  dared  to  go  to  work.  Instead,  It 
levied  fines  and  brought  proceedings  In  court 
to  compel  payment  of  the  fines. 

In  Allis-Chalmers.  the  Board  was  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  ( 1 )  pro- 
tecting the  employee's  statutory  right  to 
refrain  from  engaging  In  a  strike  and  going 
to  work,  or  (2)  extending  by  its  own  Inter- 
pretation the  meaning  of  "retention  of  mem- 
bership" to  give  the  union  the  power  not 
only  to  expel  from  membership  but  also  to 
Impose  and  collect  fines.  Of  course,  the 
Board  bowed  again  to  union  power. 

The  Board's  ruling  In  Allis-Chalmers  Is 
particularly  disturbing  In  light  of  the  legis- 
lative history  Indicating  clearly  what  the 
framers  of.,  the  Act  Intended.  As  Justice 
Black  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  In  his  dissent,  some  of  the  Senators  who 
opposed  Sec.  8(b)  (1)  (A)  expressed  their  con- 
cern during  the  debate  that  the  provision 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  strikes. 
Addressing  himself  specifically  to  that  con- 
cern. Senator  Taft  replied: 

"It  would  not  outlaw  anybody  striking 
who  wanted  to  strike.  It  would  not  prevent 
anyone  using  the  strike  In  a  legitimate  way 
•  *  *  All  it  would  do  would  be  to  outlaw 
such  restraints  and  coercion  as  would  pre- 
vent people  from  going  to  work  if  they  wished 
to  go  to  work."  Cokgressionai.  Record,  vol. 
93.  p.  4436. 

At  another  point  in  the  debate,  referring 
to  Section  7  of  the  Act.  Senator  Taft  said 
this  was  sunended  (to  Include  the  right  "to 
refrain"  from  engaging  In  concerted  activi- 
ties) In  order  "•  *  *  to  make  the  prohibition 
contained  in  Sec.  8(b)(1)  apply  to  coercive 
acts  of  unions  against  employees  who  did 
not  wish  to  Join  or  did  not  care  to  participate 
in  a  strike  or  picket  line."  Concressionai, 
Record,  vol.  93,  p.  6859. 

Obviously,  the  Board  has  so  twisted  the  law 
that  It  now  operates  In  a  way  which  Is  exact- 
ly contrary  to  the  Intent  clearly  Indicated  by 
Senator  Taft. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the "  two  cases  cited. 
Price  and  Allis-Chalmers.  the  ruling  of  the 
NLRB  was  affirmed  upon  appeal  to  the 
courts.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  Board  decisions  are  never  ap- 
pealed because  of  the  Expense  Involved  or 
because  the  Issues  become  moot.  Of  course, 
even  when  a  Board  decision  Is  appealed, 
there  Is  no  right  to  a  new  and  unbiased 
hearing.  On  appeal  a  court  is  required  to 
sustain  findings  of  fact  if  supported  by 
"substantial"  evidence.  And,  too  often,  the 
appellate  court  defers  to  the  supposed  "ex- 
pertise" of  the  NLRB  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field. 

In  1959,  had  we  any  idea  that  Taft-Hartley 
would  bo  construed  to  permit  unions  to 
Impose  coercive  fines  on  workers  as  a  means 
of  nullifying  their  rights  guaranteed  by  Sec- 
tion 7,  we  would  have  attempted  to  add  an 
appropriate  amendment  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, we  were  certain  then,  as  was  Senator 
Taft  was  certain  in  1947,  that  the  provisions 
of  §  8(b)(1)(A)  clearly  prohibited  unions 
from  restraining  or  coercing  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  their  protected  rights.  We 
did  provide  In  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  that 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  union  to  "fine, 
suspend,  expel  or  otherwise  discipline"  a 
member  for  exercising  any  right  set  forth  In 
the   "BlU  of  Rights"   of   the   1959  Act. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  way 
the  >fLRB  has  substituted  Its  policies  for 
those  of  Congress.  Permit  me  to  focus  on  two 
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more.  I  have  chosen  these  two  examples  be- 
cause I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  having  participated  In  the 
drafting  of  the  statutory  language  In  1959. 

The  Barker  Bros.  Case.  138  NLRB  No. 
54  (1962).  rev.  den..  328  P.  2d  431  (9th  Con. 
1964),  Involved  an  interpretation  of  Section 
8(bu7>.  a  provision  added  by  the  1959 
amendments  This  section  was  written  with 
the  well-documented  Intent  of  halting  a 
pr.^ctice  referred  to  as  "blaclcmail  organi- 
zational picketing",  i.e.,  picketing  by  a  union 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  employees  to 
Join  the  union  and  forcing  the  employer  to 
recognize  it.  By  its  terms.  Section  8|b)l7) 
prolilbits  "recognition"  or  "organizational" 
picketing  unless  a  petition  for  an  election 
is  filed  by  the  union  within  30  days  after 
such  picketing  commences.  A  proviso  to  that 
section  was  added  in  conference  to  make  It 
clear  that  constitutional  free  speech  In  the 
form  of  purely  informational  picketing 
would  not  be  affected  if  the  picket  signs  are 
truthful  and  if  such  picketing  does  not 
hinder  deliveries  to  or  from  the  employer.^ 
The  essential  and  undisputed  facts  In  the 
Barker  Bros,  decision  were  that,  without 
filing  a  representation  petition,  the  union 
picketed  an  employer  for  more  than  30  days 
(li  for  the  purpose  of  recognition:  (2)  with 
signs  that  were  untruthful,  and  (3)  with  the 
effect  of  stopping  or  delating  deliveries  .ind 
services  to  the  employer  on  at  least  five  ( and 
probably   more   than   fifteen)    occasions. 

Even  if  the  picket  signs  had  been  truth- 
ful, which  they  were  not;  and  even  :f  there 
had  been  no  interference  with  the  deliveries, 
which  there  was.  this  organizational  picket- 
ing (Which  was  not  informational  picketing) 
and  should  have  been  enjoined  as  precisely 
the  type  of  activity  which  Congress  by  Sec- 
tion 8(bi(7)   sought  to  eliminate. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  Ingeniously  man- 
aged to  find  a  way  to  excuse  the  union's 
conduct.  The  Board  admitted  that  the  picket 
signs  were  not  truthful  but  then  said  It 
found  no  evidence  that  anyone  had  been 
deceived.  Of  course,  no  evidence  had  been 
presented  to  show  deception  because  the 
statute  does  not  speak  of  deception — It 
speaks  of  truthfulness. 

The  Board  conceded  that  the  picketing 
resulted  In  dellverj-  stoppages  but  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ignore  the  statute  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  showing  that  the  delivery 
stoppages  had  disrupted  business.  Again, 
there  was  no  such  siiowing  because  the  test 
laid  down  by  Cong-ess  was  "delivery  stop- 
pages"— not    disruption    of    business. 

The  effect  of  the  Board's  decision  In  Barker 
Bros,  and  other  cases  has  been  to  virtually 
repeal  Sec.  8(b)(7).  legalizing  once  again 
the  practice  of  blackmail  organization  pick- 
eting." 

A  more  recent  example  of  "legislating" 
by  the  NLRB  can  be  found  in  the  National 
Woodwork  decision.  386  U.S.  612  (1967).  In 
this  case,  the  Board  "legalized"  boycott  ac- 
tivity which  Congress  sought  in  the  1959 
amendments  to  prohibit.  I  refer  to  the  prod- 
uct boycott. 

In  the  National  Woodwork  case,  a  carpen- 
ters Union  obtained  an  agreement  with  a 
contractors  association  which  provided  that 
contractors  could  not  use  precut  and  pro- 
fit ted  doors. 

In  order  to  outlaw  such  boycotts.  Congress 
In  1959  added  Section  8(e)  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.'  This  new  section  makes  It  unlawful 
to  enter  In  an  agreement  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  refrain  from  handling  the  products 
of.  or  doing  business  with,  any  other  em- 
ployer. 

Although  the  language  of  8(e)  Is  tm- 
amblguous  and  although  the  boycott  activity 
in  Woodwork  clearly  fell  within  its  terms, 
the  Board  determined  that  It  should  never- 
theless examine  the  legislative  history  to  see 
If  Congress  meant  what  It  said.  Then,  relying 
heavily  on  statements  of  those  who  opposed 
the   1959   Act — Instead  of  those  who  wrote 
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aftd  supported  it — the  Board  proceeded  t  > 
conclude  that  (>3ngress  actually  didn't  mean 
what  It  had  said.' 

Section  8(e)  was  Included  in  the  1959  Act 
following  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  m 
the  Sand  Door  case"  which  held  that  an 
agreement  allowing  a  union  to  refuse  to 
handle  prefab: Icated  doors  was  a  lawful,  but 
unenforceable,  contract  under  Taft-Hartley. 
In  1959,  we  specifically  pointed  to  the  San  ' 
Door  case,  and  Section  8(e)  was  drafted  to 
close  a  "loophole"  created  by  that  decision. 
The  scope  of  Section  8(e)  was  discussed  ;:t 
great  length  during  the  debate  In  both 
Houses.  As  one  kind  of  a  practice  we  Intended 
to  prohibit,  I  recall  referring  to  tlie  Burt 
Mfg.  Co.  case,  127  NLRB  1629.  which  Involved 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  to  install  products  manu- 
factured by  the  Burt  Co. 

In  the  National  Woodwork  case,  the  Board 
found  that  the  product  boycott  was  legal  and 
not  covered  by  Section  8(e)  because  the 
object  of  the  agreement  was  "to  preserve 
work"  for  employees  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

But.  there  is  no  reference  in  the  statute  to 
"work  preservation"  as  an  exception  to  the 
b.in  on  boycotts."  This  theory  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  Board-legislated  proviso  to 
Section  8(e). 

The  full  reach  of  this  theory  Is  not  yet 
fully  disclosed  for.  although  the  Board  Ini- 
tially talked  only  of  "work  preservation" 
In  the  sense  of  protecting  work  traditionally 
performed  by  members  of  a  particular  union. 
the  Board  is  already  busily  engaged  in  broad- 
ening the  concept  to  include  "obtaining"  or 
"reacquiring"  work  performed  in  the  past. 
See.  e.g..  United  Association  Pipe  Fitters 
Local  Union  No.  455.  et  at.  (American  Boiler 
.Manufacturers  Association),  167  NLRB  No. 
79. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  In  many 
cases  where  the  NLRB  "legalizes"  the  use  of 
boycotts  by  certain  unions.  It  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  other  unions.  Generally  speaking, 
work  that  Is  "preserved"  for  the  members  of 
one  union  Is  denied  the  members  of  another 
union  who  produce  the  boycotted  product. 
And.  of  course,  the  public  suffers  because 
such  practices  restrain  and  restrict  the  use  of 
more,  efficient  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
construction  or  production. 

Over  the  years,  the  Board  has  clearly  re- 
vealed a  bias  which  works  not  only  against 
individual  workers  and  the  public,  but  also 
against  certain  unions  if  their  Interests  hap- 
pen to  conflict  with  favored  unions.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Independent  union  rarely  prevails 
before  the  Board  if  it  dares  to  compete  with 
an  AFL-CIO  afflllated  union." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  subcommittee 
win  afford  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  fine 
Independent  unions  In  this  country  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  because  I  know  their 
testimony  would  be  Illuminating. 

As  s^ou  realize.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  bare- 
ly scratched  the  surface.  However,  I  know 
that  you  have  many  excellent  witnesses 
scheduled. 

As  I  have  reflected  en  the  pattern  of 
Board  decisions  since  enactment  of  Laiad- 
rum-Griffin,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Board,  as  currently  structured,  is 
not  an  appropriate  instrumentality  to  imple- 
ment Congressional  purpose  in  this  field. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  problem  Is  b&£t 
Illustrated  by  the  shifting  interpretations  of 
the  law  which  the  Board  hands  down  on  par- 
ticular issues.  In  the  Bernel  Foam  case.'  ■ 
for  example,  the  Board  decided  in  1964  that 
a  union  which  had  lost  a  representation  elec- 
tion could  nevertheless  demand  recognition 
on  the  basis  of  union  authorization  cards 
which  it  had  obtained  prior  to  the  election. 
This  ruling  overruled  an  earlier  Board  de- 
cision in  1954  {Aiello  Dairy  Farms.  110  NLRB 
1365),  which  in  turn  had  overriiled  a  1951 
decision  (ilf.  H.  Davidson  Co..  94  NLRB  142) . 
Such  a  trail  oX  confusion  and  uncertainty  Is 
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not  unusual  In  this  field  presided  over  by  the 

One  commentator  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Beard's  contract  bar  rule,  which  applies  in 
connection  with  representation  elections,  has 
changed  six  times  in  29  years.  IRaouI  Berger, 
115  Unlversltv  of  Pennsylvania  Uiw  Review 
371  (1967)1.  But  the  Jl.itutory  purpo,->e  of 
Congress  has  remained  con.stant  throughout. 
I  know  of  no  complete  and  exhaustive 
studv  of  the  shifts  that  have  taken  place  In 
Board  decisions  frr.m  election  to  election. 
However.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have  not 
been  limited  to  any  one  Bo.ard  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NLRB  does  not  act  like 
a  ludlclal  bodv  because  it  Is  not  a  court.  It 
is  a  poUtlcallv'appolnted,  politically  oriented 
agency  that  is  too  close  to  political  and  other 
pressures.  The  terms  of  Its  members  are  too 
short.  Two  of  the  present  Board  members 
are  not  even  members  of  the  bar. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
time  has  come  to  abolish  the  NLRB  and  to 
replace  It  with  a  U.S.  Labor  Court  patterned 
after  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  As  you  know,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1353)  to  achieve 
this  purpose.  I  shall  not  take  time  this 
morning  to  discuss  Its  provisions  in  detail.  I 
concede  its  Inherent  weaknesses,  and  I  admit 
that  It  may  not  be  the  ultimate  or  perfect 
answer  to  all  problems  in  this  field.  But  I 
commend  this  legislation  to  your  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  full  committee  en  Judiciary 
for  consideration. 
Thank  you. 

FOOTNOTES 

»  On  November  23.  1964,  the  union  with- 
drew the  flne  but  left  In  effect  all  other  pen- 
alties Imposed  on  Price.  ^  „  ^ 
'The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  Board. 
1373  f2d  443  (9th  Clr.  1969)1  Appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  pending  (No.  399.  October 
term  1967.)                                             ,„     , 

=  See  Local  :t24&— United  Auto  Workers  v. 
Benjamin  Nattke.  County  Court— Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin,  October  16,  1962,  Case 
■^514-292  The  Union  also  contended  In  this 
^e  that  an  earlier  "blank  check"  strike  au- 
thorization vote  justified  the  strike  in  ques- 
tion. 

M49  NLRB  67  (1964). 

^Section  8(b)(7)(C).  Section  8(b)(7)  also 
prohibits  organizational  picketing  (A)  If  an- 
other union  has  been  lawfully  recognized; 
or  (B)  if  a  valid  election  has  been  held  with- 
in the  preceding  12  months. 

'•  Tlie  Board  openly  admitted  that  it  would 
not  read  the  statutory  language  literally  as 
this  would  "do  a  disservice  to  Congress." 

'It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
any  labor  organization  and  any  employer  to 
enter  Into  any  contract  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whereby  such  employer 
ceases  or  refrains  or  agrees  to  cease  or  re- 
frain from  handling,  using,  selling,  trans- 
porting or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the 
products  of  any  other  employer,  or  to  cease 
doing  business  with  any  other  person,  and 
any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  containing  such  an  agree- 
ment shaU  be  to  such  extent  unenforceable 

and  void. 

»Mr  Justice  Stewart  pointed  out  In  the 
dissent  tha't:  "The  Court  undertakes  a  pro- 
tracted review  of  legislative  and  decisional 
history  In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  clear 
words  of  the  statute  should  be  disregarded 
in  these  ca."=es.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  rele- 
vart  history  fuUv  confirms  that  Congress 
meant  what  It  said,  and  I  therefore  dissent." 
(386  U.S.  612.  dissenting  opinion.) 

'Local   1796,   Carpenters,   v.   N.L.R.B..   357 

TT  c;    93  _ 

:     CONCHESSIONAL    RECORD.    VOl.     105.    pt.     11, 

p.  '4347. 

"  This  term  first  appeared  In  Teamsters  Lo- 
cal No  546  (Minnesota  Milk  Company).  133 
NLRB  1314  (1961),  and  Ohio  Valley  Carpen- 
ters District  Council,  etc.  (Cardinal  Indus- 
tries inc.)  136  NLRB  977  (1962).  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  particularly,  the  Board  discussed  a 
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"work  preservation"  doctrine,  basing  Its  rea- 
soning on  what  It  termed  'fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  Act,"  while  disregarding  the 
btatutorv   language   and    its  background. 

'-  Cf  General  Motors  Corf.  .  42  LRRM  1143: 
Trico  Products  Corp..  169  NLRB  58;  Assocl- 
atrd  spring.  7  RC.  7820  (1967).  See  also 
Hou.-;e  Report  No.  3109,  7r,th  C-ngrrss.  3d 
Se=s   I  1941). 

"146  NLRB  1277. 

■'  See,  e.g.,  "Politics,  Policy  Making,  and  the 
NLRB  "  bv  Clvde  W.  Summers,  6  Syracuse 
Law  Review  03  (1955);  -rhe  NLRB  Under 
Republican  Administration:  Trends  and 
Their  Political  Implications."  Note.  55  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  852  (1955);  "Pollcy-Mak- 
in.'  bv  the  New  'Quasi-JuUiclal'  NLRB.'  by 
Mozart  G.  Ratner.  23  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Review  12  (1956).  (Elsenhower  Board) 
and  "The  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 
Labor  Law  Rewritten,  "  by  Harry  L.  Browne, 
49  .American  Bar  Association  Jotirnal  64 
(19C3):  and  "Tlie  New  Frontier  NLKB,"  by 
Kenneth  C.  McGulness,  Labor  Policy  Associa- 
tion (1963).  Also  see  "Stare  Decisis  and  the 
NLRB."  bv  Robert  J.  Hlckey,  17  Labor  Law 
Journal  451  (1966);  and  "Ad  Hoc  Ad  Infini- 
tum," by  Tlieodore  F.  Weiss.  23  Texas  Law 
Review   '215    (U'64).    (Kennedy  Board.) 
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organized  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  As- 

soci&tiiori 

Tlie  association  has  prown  to  be  one  of 
the  stronscst  and  most  effective  dental 
orpanizations  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
a  leader  in  promoting  dental  care  lor 
people  of  all  economic  cla.-^ses  and  has 
cooperated  with  all  Federal  health  rro- 
prams.  It  lias  tncourafcd  and  enabled 
its  memb.MS  to  continue  their  profts- 
sional  education  after  their  praduation 
from  collepc.  Students  and  p.raduates 
from  cveiT  i^ait  of  the  United  States  and 
mam-  from  other  countries  come  lo 
Pennsylvania  to  study  dentistry.  Finally, 
the  three  dental  collepes  in  Penn.sylvania 
today  produce  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's dentists. 

I  .dilute  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  As- 
sociation on  its  significant  anniversan.-. 
and  I  extend  to  its  officers  and  members 
my  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
growth  and  lirogrcss. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  Aisociation 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  BI2STER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  organization  that  for  100 
years  has  served  not  only  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  but  also  many  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  The  Pennsylvania  Dental  As- 
sociation celebrates  its  100th  anniverEar>- 
this  vear.  A  centurj-  ago,  when  this  as- 
sociation was  formed,  the  practice  of 
dentistry  was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
unskilled  and  untrained  men.  A  small 
group  of  dedicated  men  joined  together 
to  raise  their  art  and  science  to  the  high 
level  of  a  -profession. 

From  its  earliest  days,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  a  leader  in  dentistry.  Some  of 
the  outstanding  dentists  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury practiced  in  this  State.  What  is  now 
the  country's  second  oldest  dental  col- 
lege was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1863. 
It  was  then  the  PhUadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege and  is  now  the  School  of  Dentistry 
of  Temple  University.  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  one  of 
the  country's  oldest  dental  societies,  was 
organized  in  PhUadelphia  in  1840. 

The  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Den- 
tal Association  saw  the  need  for  protect- 
ing the  public  from  the  irresponsible 
practitioners  who  still  abounded  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  They  saw  the 
need  for  creating  a  society  in  which  their 
members  could  exchange  knowledge  and 
discuss  the  new  discoveries  that  were 
being  made  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  They 
saw  the  need  for  creating  dental  jour- 
nals in  order  to  record  and  disseminate 
the  scientific  papers  that  were  being  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  dental  societies 
already  in  existence.  Therefore,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1868.  representatives  of  seven 
existing  local  societies  and  of  the  two 
dental  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  met  and 


Iranian  Medical  History  Memorialized  at 
the  International  College  of  Surgeoni 
in  Chicago 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

Oy    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  ."SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
terested to  read  the  recent  remarks  of 
His  Excellency,  Hu.shang  Ansary.  Am- 
bassador of  Iran,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Collepe  of  Surpeons  in  Chica^jo. 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Iranian  room  in  the  Col- 
lege s  medical  hall  of  fame  and  the  pres- 
entation of  busts  of  Razl  and  Avicenna 
by  the  Iranian  Association  of  Physicians. 
These  two.  as  we  recall,  were  among  the 
world's  foremost  men  of  medicine. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Am- 
bassador Ansarys  description  of  the 
rural  health  services  being  provided  in 
the  remote  sections  of  Iran  by  the  Health 
Corps,  a  body  of  Iranian  medical  grad- 
uates of  draft  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
.sador  Ansary "s  extremely  interesting  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

REM..RKS  BY  His  ExcrLLrNCY.  HrsH..Nr.  An- 
sary Ambassador  of  Iran.  Before  the  In- 
ternational COLLEGE  OF  SVPGEONS.  FtBRV- 
ary  2.  1968 

Dr  Compere,  members  of  the  International 
CoUece  of  Surgeons,  friends  of  Iran,  it  s 
indeed  a  privilege  to  be  with  ycu  on  mis 
occasion,  which  marks  the  luaugur:itlon  c. 
the  Iranian  Room  In  the  K.ill  of  Fame  ■  f 
the  International  Museum  nf  the  S'urncr.i 
Sciences  and  the  present-ition  to  the  Inter- 
national museum  of  the  bvxU  of  two  r .  the 
world's  preatest  men  of  medlclne^Rai'l  r.nd 
Avicenna— by  the  Iranian  A&sociat'.cn  -r 
Phvsicians. 

The  two  men  we  honor  truly  ttand  ar-.cag 
the  immortals  of  medicine.  Each  has  m.ide 
enduring  contributions  to  medicine,  to  the 
world's  thought  imd  learning,  and  to  the 
boundless  realm  of  ideas.  For  a  '.hou-and 
years  the  names  of  Razl  and  Avicenna  jiave 
exemplified  the  curiosity  and  the  desire  for 
factual  knowleag?  which  led  civilization  from 
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the  Dark  Ages  through  medieval  times  Into 
the  modern  world. 

In  the  fleld  of  medicine  these  two  served, 
aa  Iran  herself  has  served  so  many  times 
through  the  centuries,  to  provide  a  bridge 
between  East  and  West  Their  teaching,  their 
experience,  their  writings  were  the  principal 
sources  of  medical  knowledge  for  Europe  and 
the  Western  world,  as  they  were  for  Islam 
and  much  of  Asia. 

Razl.  or  Rhazes  as  he  is  generally  called 
In  your  reference  books,  was  born  in  865 
A.  D.  and  died  about  932— the  exact  date  is 
uncertain.  He  Is  called  "undoubtedly  the 
greatest  physician  of  the  Islamic  world"  and 
the  foremost  clinical  genius  of  his  time  The 
renewed  emphasis  which  clinical  medicine 
Is  receiving  today  testifies  to  Razl  as  a  man 
of  modern  thought,  a  forerunner  of  modern 
medicine  by   a  thousand  years. 

Like  many  intellectual  leaders  who  took 
part  In  the  reawakening  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Razl  was  an  independent  thinker  whose  ex- 
plorations ranged  Into  many  fields.  He  was 
a  rebel  who  frequently  ventured  beyond  the 
bounds  of  orthodox  thought.  A  poet,  singer 
and  musician  in  this  youth.  Razi's  studies  in 
his  mature  years  were  not  limited  to  medi- 
cine. They  extended  into  theology  and  philos- 
ophy aa  well,  and  his  philosophical  writings. 
neglected  for-oenturles.  have  come  to  be  ap- 
preciated again  only  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

Razl  was  fully  conversant  with  the  medical 
and  philosophical  thought  of  the  West.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  Socrates  and.  in  fact,  felt 
that  he  fulfilled  in  his  own  time  the  function 
of  Socrates  In  philosophic  dlalogxie.  His  com- 
mentary on  Plato's  Tlmaeus  was  prized  by 
European  scholars  because  it  preserved  so 
much  of  the  original  Latin,  which  had  been 
lost  In  European  versions. 

In  the  fleld  of  medicine.  Razl  is  best  known 
for  Al-Hami  or  the  "Comprehensive  Book." 
This  massive  work  surveyed  Greek.  Syrian. 
and  Arabic  medicine  in  their  entirety,  much 
of  Indian  medical  knowledge,  and  treated  all 
of  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  extensive 
medical  experience.  Razi's  manual  was  still 
being  used  in  the  18th  Century — eight  hun- 
dred years  later— and  was  published  hun- 
dreds of  times  in  Arabic.  Greek.  Latin,  and 
Indian. 

He  formulated  the  first  known  description 
of  smallpox,  wh.ch  he  differentiated  from 
measles.  History  records  that  Razl  became 
blind  of  cataracts,  but  refused  an  operation 
that  might  have  restored  his  sight  when  his 
surgeon  could  not  tell  him  the  number  of 
muscles  In  the  human  eye. 

Avicenna.  who  lived  from  980  to  1037.  ex- 
erted profound  influence  in  both  the  Islamic 
world  and  the  Latin  Middle  Ages. 

In  his  contributions  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  Islam,  Avicenna  may  be  compared  with 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Renaissance  of  the  West.  Avicennas  in- 
satiable mind  searched  across  the  whole 
range  of  man's  existence,  seeking  answers  to 
life  and  its  meaning.  He  was  an  accomplished 
physician  by  his  eighteenth  year.  He  studied 
logic,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He  was  an 
expert  in  religious  law.  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  He  developed  a  theory  of 
atomic  structure  and  even  a  concept  of  rela- 
ti\ity  in  his  studies  of  time  and  space. 

In  medicine  Avicennas  greatest  work  was 
his  Canon,  an  encyclopedia  of  the  medical 
knowledge  of  his  time.  For  centuries  the 
Canon  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
medical  work  in  the  Islamic  world  and  was 
used  as  a  text  book  in  the  great  universities 
of  Europe.  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Physick  in 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  was  proud  of  having 
studied  Avicenna.  And  Dante  accorded  him 
unconcealed  admiration  in  the  "Divine  Com- 
edy." 

In  comparing  Avicenna  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  where 
Leonardo  sought  expression  in  the  visual 
arts.  Avicenna  turned  to  music.  Though  an 
accomplished  musician,  his  principal  inter- 
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est  was  in  the  relation  of  music  to  science, 
and  he  developed  a  treatise  on  the  therapeu- 
tic value  of  music  and  the  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  music  on  mood  and  jjersonallty. 

Avicenna  possessed  the  candor  and  frank- 
ness of  the  great.  He  tells  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy that  he  read  the  Metaphysicka  of  Aris- 
totle 'forty  times  and  still  could  not  under- 
stand It  "  Fortunately,  he  tried  once  again, 
the  mystery  became  ciear  and  he  went  on  to 
make  his  own  contributions  and  extensions 
of  .Aristotle's  thought. 

Ra:?.!  and  Avicenna  are  the  logical  and  infl- 
nitelv  outstanding  fruition  of  Iranian  cul- 
ture, which  has  always  had  a  lively  interest 
in  medical  science  .md  the  principles  of 
health  and  hygiene  In  .incient  Iran  sickness 
and  111  Ileal th  were  regarded  as  manifesta- 
tions of  evil,  and  anyone  struggling  against 
.'Sickness  wa.>;  considered  to  be  striving  for 
the  victory  of  God. 

Tb.is  regard  lor  medicine  is  further  evi- 
denced bv  the  creation  of  the  University  of 
Gondi  Shapur  in  the  late  Fifth  Century,  the 
gre.atest  medical  center  of  the  age.  and  by 
the  .support  given  medical  study  by  most 
Irani.m  monarchs  starting  with  Darius  the 
Great  '2500  vcars  ago 

In  the  'Vatican  Museum  is  a  tablet  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  from  Egypt. 
Its  inscription,  written  iiy  the  priest  of  an 
ancient  Egvpcan  temple    reads: 

"Darius.  King  of  Kings.  King  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  time  when 
I  was  living  at  his  Court,  commanded  me  to 
go  to  Egypt  and  to  fotmd  a  school  of  medicine 
in  the  Capital  and  to  prepare  the  means 
necessary  to  teach  medicine  to  the  Egyptians. 
I  went  to  Egypt  and  there  did  as  the  King  of 
Kings  had  commanded  me.  I  prepared  the 
necessary  books  and  instruments  for  this  uni- 
versitv  .and  I  summoned  young  people  and 
put  them  in  the  care  of  experienced  teachers. 
For  the  King  of  Kings  knew  well  the  value 
uf  medicine  and  wished  m  this  manner  to 
save  the  lives  of  sick  Egyptians. ' 

Today  the  concern  of  the  Shahanshah  with 
the  health  of  Iran's  people  is  in  the  same 
context  of  paramount  traditional  importance. 
In  his  bock.  The  White  Revolution,  the  Shah- 
anshah said : 

"  .  .  The  revolution  of  Iran  demanded 
that  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with 
the  administrative  and  social  activities  which 
were  being  carried  out  by  ordinary  day-to- 
day procedures,  but  should  use  revolutionary 
methods  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  vast 
masses.  " 

One  of  these  revolutionary  methods  was  a 
frontal  attack  on  rural  health  problems 
mounted  with  the  help  of  a  newly  organized 
Health  Corps,  comprised  of  young  Iranian 
medical  graduates  of  draft  age.  The  mission 
of  the  Health  Corps  was.  in  the  words  of  the 
Shahanshah,  to  inject  the  Iranian  villages 
■With  concentrated  doses  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury progress  and  constructivism." 

Thus.  Instead  of  health  being  an  indirect 
concern  of  the  people  through  remote  gov- 
ernment, it  became  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  people  through  their  own  hands,  work- 
ing in  their  own  communities.  This  led  to 
prompt  and  energetic  action  to  carry  modern 
health  tecliniques  to  the  masses  of  rural  Iran 
and  to  correct  the  gross  disparities  that  had 
grown  up  between  urban  and  rural  health 
facilities. 

The  Health  Corps,  some  2.000  young  men 
who  receive  military  training  and  discipline 
in  addition  to  their  medical  specialty,  is 
made  up  of  doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
engineers,  and  medical  technicians  of  all 
kinds.  Their  mission  is  to  carry  modern 
medicine  to  the  villages  and  rural  areas  of 
Iran.  This  they  are  now  doing  through  500 
medical  units  which  serve  some  five  million 
people — more  than  a  fourth  of  Iran's  popu- 
lation. 

Their  service  to  the  nation  is  not  limited 
to  providing  medical  treatment  and  preven- 
tive medicine.  With  their  military  and  engi- 
neering training,  and  -with  the  active  par- 
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ticipatlon  of  the  villagers,  the  Health  Corps 
melnbers  are  digging  wells,  laying  pipelines, 
building  modern  sanitation  systems,  and 
constructing  public  health  clinics.  The  next 
objective  of  this  "Sacred  Army"  of  Iranian 
youth  is  the  construction  of  rural  hospitals, 
with  trained  professional  staff  and  modern 
equipment. 

The  activities  of  the  Health  Corps  are  of 
course  only  a  part  of  Iran's  total  health  pro- 
gram. A  network  of  medical  offices  and 
provincial  health  departments  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding health  services  and  is  providing  ad- 
ditional hospital  beds  and  services  through- 
out the  country.  Training  of  medical  per- 
sonnel is  one  of  our  priorities. 

As  you  may  already  know.  Iran  has  now 
terminated  the  program  through  which  the 
United  States  gave  aid  to  my  country.  Termi- 
nation of  the  program  has  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished the  close  bonds  of  friendship  between 
oiu-  countries.  It  has  instead  given  new 
vigor  to  the  cooperation  between  us  through 
private  and  voluntary  channels — in  health 
and  education,  resource  development,  busi- 
ness and  trade — and  promises  much  greater 
and  more  lasting  benefits  for  both  our 
nations. 

We  know  in  Iran,  as  you  know  so  well  in 
America,  that  the  greatest  resource  of  a 
nation  is  the  health  of  its  people. 

In  good  health  a  nation  can  build  a  pros- 
perous and  productive  economy,  develop  Its 
natural  resources,  and  make  full  use  of  the 
education  and  talents  of  its  people. 

In  good  health  the  people  find  strength, 
confidence,  and  self-reliance.  Secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  strength,  a  healthy  peo- 
ple can  stand  on  their  own  feet,  fulflil  their 
responsibilities  among  nations, 'and  go  for- 
ward with  the  building  of  peace  and  stability 
and  harmony  among  men. 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  Iran's  hope 
and  piu'pose. 


Time  To  Discard  Our  Blinders 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents that  clearly  points  out  the 
issues  facing  us  today  and  also  asks  the 
question:  "Can  it  be  possible  there  are 
no  men  in  Washington  who  see  the  pic- 
ture clearly  enough  to  believe  it  is  time 
we  discard  the  blinders,  admit  the 
methods  we  are  using  are  unworkable, 
and  look  to  new  methods,  new  concepts, 
new  ideas?" 

The  letter  points  out  quite  clearly  for 
oile  and  all  to  see  the  stupidity  of  our 
trying  to  "deal"  with  the  Communists 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  by  our 
Government  to  collect  the  moneys  due 
us  by  foreign  countries. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  the 

following  letter: 

Reno,  Nev., 
March.  22,  1B68. 

Hon.  W.ALTER  B.\RING. 

Rayburn  Office  Building, 
W.shington.D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Once  before,  several  years 
ago  I  addressed  you  thus,  and  it  remains  the 
same  privilege  today. 

With  thct  as  a  springboard,  may  I  now 
continue  in  a  sort  of  "openletter  to  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  "  vein?  Thank  you. 

During  this  past  month  in  otir  Nation's 
history  we  have  watched  the  appalling  events 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  watched  the  full  cov- 
erage of  the  Senate  hearings  with  Mr.  Rusk, 
we  have  seen  men  in  high  places  sweep  ttside 
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all  the  pretense  of  decency  In  the  name  of 
Sitical  exi^dlency.  and  watched  wlU.  grow- 
mg  alarm  the  crisis  In  financial  circles,  the 
cold  speculation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
we  have  seen  and  heard  the  beginning  of  the 
"Lone  hot  summer"  promised  In  many 
■^reas  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  one 
reassuring  bit  of  news  in  the  day's  media. 

Can   It   be   possible  there   i\re   no  men   In 
Washington    who    see    the    picture    clearly 
enough  to  believe  it  is  time  we  discard  the 
blinders,    admit    the    methods    we    are    now 
using    are    unworkable,    and    look    to    new 
methods,  new  concepts,  new  Ideas!  And  is  it 
hopMessly  naive  to  believe  there  must  surely 
bs  some  senators  and  Congrefsmenw^ho  rec- 
ognize we  are  not  simply  at  war  with  North 
Vietnam,  but  with  the  world-wide  Comrnu- 
nistlc   Ideology,   and    that   Vietnam   Is   but 
the  currentlv  expedient  epot  in  the  gaine  of 
"let  the  United  States  defeat  herself  ?  And 
that  the  road  to  world  peace  is  as  far  off  tis 
there  are  areas  left  in  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  start  new  "cold  wars"  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  good  old  U.S.A.  with  her 
well  known  honorable  ideas,  will  come  run- 
ning to  put  out  the  fires?  And  they  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  full  assurance  that  we  will 
continue  to  fight  the  Non  wars  on  the  terms 
which   are   currentlv  all    in  their  favor— we 
will  be  forced  to  avoid  certain  areas,  because 
our  "friends"  have  interests  there  which  must 
remain  inviolate.  Naturally,  we  must  not  be 
upset  when  these  interests  ivre  the  supplying 
of  all  the  tools  of  war  they  are  furnlshliig 
to  the  enemv.  Perish  the  thought!  After  all, 
an  American  pilot  or  marine  is  no  more  dead 
If  he  Is  slain  with  a  friendly  bullet  than  with 
an  enemy  one.  Wonderously  devious  are  the 
ways  of   Foreign   Aid— under   his  one  title, 
we  can  even.  In  the  words  of  our  President, 
on  a  dav  In  October,  1966,  and  I  quote:  "It  is 
necessary    that    we    extend    most    favorable 
tariff  treatment  to  Eastern  Europe  Commu- 
nist Nations."  End  quote.  Aiid  one  week  later, 
according  to  the  New  York  "nmes,  and  again 
I  quote- !  "The  United  States  put  into  effect 
todav  one  of  President  Johnson's  proposals 
for  stimulating  Ea^t-West  trade  by  removing 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  more  than  four 
hundred  commodities  to  the   Soviet  Nation 
and  Eastern  Europe."  End  of  second  quote. 
The  Times  went   on   to   report   that   fpeclal 
treatment  had   b?en  given  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania, and  within  two  weeks  they  were  re- 
porting this  little  bit   of  information    that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  meeting  in 
Moscow,  had  ajrreed  to  extend  to  North  Viet- 
nam   assistance    In    materials    and    money 
amounting  to  about  one  billion  dollars    and 
added  that  Poland's'  contribution  would  be 
about   30  million.   Was   this   30   million   the 
amount  of  the  "relaxed"  debt  we  had  given 
to  them?  It  would  .^eem  then  that  under  the 
guise  of  Foreijrn  Aid  we  are  in  fact  not  only 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  a  war  we  are  not 
permitted  to  win  but  are  forced  to  ^^e^  ^^^ 
that  we  are  actually  supplying  the  enemy 
with  the  tools  to  wage  war  asjainst  us. 

And  is  it  also  naive  to  think  In  terms  of  a 
demand  that  certain  nations  pay  their  just 
debts  and,  or  portion  r.f  the  upkeep  of  the 
so-far  inadequate  United  Nations?  Most 
notably,  why  not  begin  ^l^^  F^ance^  and 
Demand  the  payment  be  in  gold?  After  all 
they  are  currently  reaping  the  benefit  of  our 
foreign  policies  which  permit  them  to  oe- 
mand  payment  for  goods  in  gold-if  this  one 
thin"  were  done,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  would  accept  whatever  "austerity 
measures  are  necessary  to  secure  our 
Nation's  financial  strticture.  And  the  saine 
majority  would  do  whatever  is  requir«l  U) 
cet  the  job  done  In  the  areas  of  Civil  Rights, 
povertv-,  crime  in  our  streets,  drug  addlcuon. 
ind  all  the  other  crying  needs  at  home— as 
soon  as  we  can  see  some  evidence  that  the 
causes  of  racial  equality  are  not  burled 
under  the  Utter  of  racial  P';'y.''^lt„„\'i^ 
license— when  we  see  the  men  like  Senator 
Bvooke  and  Justice  Marshall  being  heard  In- 
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<ead  of  the  H.  R-^P  Brown  and  the  ?;.tk''ly 

Carmlchaels  and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings 

when    we    begin    to    see    we    cannot    equate 

racial  equality  with  special  privilege  for  any 

ethnic  group,  when  we  begin  to  question  the 

high     c^t     of     administering     the     poverty 

funds,  and  demand  a  belter  ratio  thaii  the 

current  80-20  one  in  use;  when  we  iJegin  to 

eliminate  grants  to  study  "the  social  habits 

of     Blackbirds."    "the     Comics,      the      sign 

language  of  monkeys"  and  the  purchase  of 

rke'.s^o  st,pprrt  ^a=gln,^  Broadway  shews; 

when  we  uike  Irom  the  Supreme  Court  edicts 

the  power  to  curb  lawlessness  in  the  streets 

bv  pUicing  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  and 

not  on  a  nebulous  "society."  ^'h'""  je  ;-an 

reclaim    our   colleges   and   universities   from 

the   h.inds   of    the    "Intemgencla''    and    put 

them  again  in  the  hands  oi  dedicated  cdu- 

catr?:   when  any  cr  all  of  these  things  are 

evident,  then  the  citizens  of  this  nation  whl 

get    behind    the    leaders   and    go   full   speed 

ahead  until  the  job  is  done. 

In  the  ensuing  months  we  will  he-r  mt  ch 
of  "the  issues"  as  the  campaign  trails  be- 
come crowded  I  have  been  irilklng  lately 
with  many  fellow  Nevad.in-;.  •  "^  what  I 
have  written  here  is  the  es.=^ence  of  what  they 
and  I  consider  to  be  vital  issues.  I  have  taken 
far  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  a  ready 
but  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  Just  a  bit 

""Those  who  are  addicted  to  the   "lat*"  show 
on   TV    are   apt   to   see   many   old    Western 
movies,    and    invariably    there    will    be    an 
Indian   who   will   make   the    cla.=plc   remark. 
"White    man    speak    with    forked    tongue 
You    Sir,  are  one  who  does  not  speak  thus, 
and'l  pray  to  God  you  will  be  able  to  inspire 
o-hcrs  of  vour  colleasues  to  forgo  the  politi- 
cal expedient  in  favor  of  the  future  of  our 
Nation.    For    we    surely    need    V/hite    maa. 
Bl^ck    man.    Red    man-al.    men    who    will 
•.peak  the  truth  so  desperately  needed  m  this 
fight  lor  the  survival  of  free  men.  not  omy 
in  this  nation,  but  if  the  way  to  real  la.ning 
peace  Is  to  be  f.und  for  the  w.rld.  A  ncgo- 
t'ated    peace    on    Communist    terms    is    no 
peacc-'md    a   continuation   of   the   ruinous 
>o'ic;es  at  home  and  abroad  is  not  the  way 
to  "cure  the  manv  ills  which  beECt  us    Soon 
cr  late   we  must  "learn  the  cure  only  appears 
•i{t°r  the  cause  has  been  determined.  Let  us 
then    seek    the    causes— and    the    cure    w:a 
Eurelv  then  follow. 

Mav  God  bless  ycu  with  abundant 
^ticr.^th  to  continue  in  your  great  .-ervice  to 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  causes  of  true  juitice  and 
peace  in  the  whole  world. 

Sincerely  ind  gratefully, 

Mrs.  Fr.\nces  R.  Herdertii. 
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sist  in  lecofrnition  of  its  worthy  effort  d'ae 
to  public  subscription  and  voluntary  help 
during  this  period  of  lime. 

Many  of  mv  constituents  in  Arizona 
have  expressed  their  interest  in  this  pro.i- 
ect  and  I  s:mply  wish  lo  call  the  Senate  3 
retention  to  this  \v3rihy  pro.ieet.  Per- 
hai-vs  thcv  v.ill  a'so  v.ish  to  encourage  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  pive  favorab.e 
eon.-ideration  to  tliis  n  quest. 


One  Hundred  Forty-Seventh  Annivcrtary 
of  Greek  Independence 


Easter  Seal  Stamp 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
peciallv  appropriate  that  we,  at  this  time, 
call  attention  to  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
and  their  work  with  crippled  children 
and  adults. 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  has  lona  been 
a  source  of  help  and  encouragement  for 
thousands  of  needy  families.  The  comin? 
vear  of  1969  will  be  noted  as  the  50th 
'anniversary  of  their  services  to  the 
handicapped.  .  . 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join 
me  in  encouraging  the  Post  Oface  De- 
partment to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  that  will  bring  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  pubac  and  as- 
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Mr     BURKE    of    Massachusetts     Mr. 
Sneaker    we  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
citizens  of  tins  Nation  .share  a  deep  ap- 
nreciati-m  of  tlie  laandeur  of  Greece. 

Gittcc  lias  riven  the  world  the  'je- in- 
nings tf  Wcsicrn  civilization.  The  world 
wiUahvavs  be  indebted  lo  the  Hellenic 
herita  'e  for  its  contribution  in  scholar- 
.s'lip  mvtho!o?y,  drama,  litei'alure,  lan- 
-uap'c,  aichil'Xture,  and  sculpture. 

Fi\o  hundred  years  before  Chn.-t. 
Greek  fcholai.'-..  the  likes  of  whicn  H'-e 
-  ,r'd  has  never  scc;i.  were  formulating 
inlitical  and  m->ral  philosophies  that  are 
the  basis  of  teachinc  today.  No  other  na- 
tion lias  contiibuted  the  eq.ia'r.  of  Soc- 
i-te-  rlato  Aristotle,  Hippocrates.  De- 
mosthenes, or  Perirles.  The  phil.osophirs 
that'lhev  formulated  in  their  time  are 
the  basi's  for  government  and  auman 
reason  today. 

G-erk  cor.iiituti.-ns  to  beauty  and  ro- 
mance and  l.ive  Ihrouah  the  arts  is  al- 
most unimapinab'.c  So  Inns  as  man  in- 
habits the  earth,  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern  Greek  paintlnc-.  scu.r.t.>vc. 
drema,  literature,  language,  and  archi- 
tpctuie  will  atfect  the  esthetic  quahtK,, 
of  man  and  influence  his  ai'iv.oach  to  a:l 
other  forms  of  thr-  nits. 

It  is  important  lo  add  that  the.-c  con- 
tributions of  which  I  .qieak  arc  not  nec- 
essarily confined  to  ancient  Gixece  For 
example,  the  revolution  of  lfc21,  vhich 
we  celebrate  today  virtually  bro.ight  a 
new  era  to  Greek  literature.  Since  U.-1 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  Grccv 
drama  of  an  extraordinarily  hlah  qua:Ky 
that  is  praised  daily  by  the  th.eater  cc:n- 
munitv  arovnd  the  v.'orld. 

Some  of  the  mo.--t  delicate  and  Ireath- 
taking  .sculnturc  in  llie  ln-.tory  of  :r.an 
comes  from  Greece,  and  that  :culpturc 
today  continues  to  inf.upnce  that  ait 
form  The  Hellenistic  influence  on  ar- 
chitecture abounds  here  in  Wa.shn-i'.ten 
in  this  Chamber  and  the  CapU'jl  Bu.!..- 
ing.  The  moEt  famous  and  mo.^t  Vov\\.v.i- 
monument  in  this  city,  the  Linco.n  ..le- 
mo'-ial,  has  a  number  of  authentic  ex- 
am'Dles  of  Greek  architecture  r.nd  lias 
off^n  been  compared  to  the  lieauty  of  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acrop.-^lis  in  Athens. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pndc.  plea.-^- 
urc  and  humility,  that  I  tend  to  our 
friends  the  Hellenes,  our  best  wishes  on 
their    147th   independence   anniversary. 
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They  laid  the  foundations  from  which 
all  mankind  has  helped  to  build  the  world 
as  it  is  today. 


Use  of  Pablic  Fund*  To  Finance 
Industrial  Enterprises 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  using  public  funds  to 
finance  large  Industrial  enterprises,  a 
subject  the  Senate  is  considering  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
letter I  have  prepared  on  this  matter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Princeton  University.  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pofet'last  Friday. 

There  beihg  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Clifford   P.  Case  Reports  to  You 

After  several  years  of  inaction,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  this  month  announced  Us 
decision  to  remove  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  industrial  bonds. 

Whether  a  decision  which  may  have  such 
sweeping  consequences  should  be  made  ad- 
ministratively or  by  legislation.  It  has  be- 
come quite  clear  that,  unless  the  use  of 
tax  free  industrial  bonds  is  ended,  there  will 
continue  to  be  adverse  effects  on  New  Jer- 
sey's job  marlcet.  Further,  the  ability  of 
many  municipalities  to  borrow  for  schools, 
roads,  sewers  and  other  public  purposes  may 
be  seriously  Impaired. 

Industrial  bond  financing,  begun  14  years 
ago  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in  riu-al 
areas,  is  a  method  whereby  public  funds  are 
used  to  finance  the  construction  of  new 
manufacturing  plants.  The  scheme  has  since 
spawned  a  na  ionwide  scramble  for  in- 
dustries, pitting  state  against  state  and 
often  town  against  town.   . 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  tax-free  treat- 
■.  ment  accorded  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  municipal  bonds  issued  to  finance  legiti- 
mate governmental  functions.  But  this 
privilege  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  Federal  tax  subsidy  to  enable  states  and 
municipalities  to  pirate  industry  from  one 
area  to  another. 

Yet  the  tax  loophole  has  contributed  to 
such  fierce  competition  that  more  than  40 
states  have  now  authorized  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds,  compared  to 
only  13  states  in  1960. 

For  New  Jersey,  which  does  not  use  this 
type  of  financing,  this  has  meant,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  'a  substantial  loss  of 
Jobs  to  other  states.  "  The  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  AFL-CIO  has  estimated  that  the 
tax  abuse  has  helped  siphon  off  more  than 
50,000  jobs  in  the  last  few  years. 

Last  year  a  major  nationally-known  com- 
panv  expressed  interest  in  acquiring  the 
fariiities  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
po.-ntion  in  Camden.  Since  then  It  has  de- 
cided to  expand  its  shipyard  in  Mississippi 
through  a  large  tax-exempt  industrial  bond 
Issue.  Other  examples — in  Newark,  Plainfield 
and  Bayonne,  to  name  a  few — are  a  matter 
of  record. 

xroreover.  the  sharp  jump  In  the  volume 
of  Industrial  bonds  now  being  Issued — a  161 ''i 
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Increase  in  1967  over  1966— has  resulted  In 
an  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate  of  all  tan- 
exempt  Issues. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  local  taxpayers 
must  pay  more  for  their  schools,  water  plants 
and  sewer  systems  because  small  communi- 
ties are  forced  to  compete  with  large  indus- 
trial corporations  in  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market.  According  to  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  US.  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  approximutely  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  excess  interest  costs-  for  the  public 
improvement  bonds  issued  last  year. 

Tliat  flgtire  is  certain  to  be  even  higher 
this  year  unless  industrial  bond  financing  is 
ended.  In  some  instances,  soaring  interest 
rates  caused  by  the  competition  for  invest- 
ment fur.ds  have  forced  communities  to  can- 
cel financing  plans  for  schools,  sewers  and 
other  public  services. 

Tlie  Treasury  Department's  proposal,  al- 
though late  in  coming,  is  a  welcome  indica- 
tion that  the  Administration  now  recognizes 
the  extent  of  the  municipal  tax  bond  abuse. 

Yet  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Treasury  ruling  will  be  permitted  to  stand. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  narrowly  de- 
feated an  attempt  to  stay  Treasury's  decision. 

There  is  legislation  currently  before  the 
Senate  which  would  accomplish  what  the 
Treasury  Department  has  proposed  to  do 
administratively.  In  my  judgment,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  legislation. 

A    T.\xPAYERs'    Matter? 

(Note.— The  WTiter  is  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton.  N.J.i 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  taxpayer  has 
co.mplained  .ibout  being  taxed  more  heavily 
so  that  the  government  c.-.n  subsidize  others. 
I  am  glad  to  have  some  of  my  tax  dollars 
used  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  needy.  I 
don't  even  complain  when  my  money  is  used 
to  help  shaky  business  firms  that  don't  have 
access  to  the  capital  markets  and  might 
otherwise  fail.  I  can  even  see  the  point  of 
using  my  money  to  subsidize  firms  to  indus- 
trialize some  of  the  backward  areas  in 
.Arkansas,  Alabama  or  Mississippi. 

However,  my  patience  is  now  being  strained. 
Could  you  tell  me  why  I  should  pay  more 
taxes  to  enable  some  of  our  leading  cor- 
por.itions  to  finance  themselves  cheaply 
through  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  coop- 
erating municipalities  and  public  authorities 
which  assume  no  resp>onsibility  whatever  for 
either  principal  or  interest?  Total  issues  of 
some  $200  million  of  these  bonds  were  re- 
centlv  announced  on  one  day.  They  were  for 
the  benefit  of  such  worthy  firms  as  U.S.  Steel, 
Spring  Mills  Inc..  .Ashland  Oil  and  Refining 
Co..  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
Courts  &  Co..  Reliance  Electric  and  Engineer- 
ing Co..  Iowa  Beef  Packers.  Inc..  Sweetheart 
Plastics  Inc  .  .American  Automatic  Vending 
Corp..  and  Eastern  Stainless  Steel,  Some  of 
the  funds  will  indeed  be  used  to  build  plants 
in  underdeveloped  states.  But  are  Delaware. 
Illinois,  Ohio.  Michigan.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
in  this  category? 

These  are  indeed  worthy  firms,  and  their 
stockholders  are  undoubtedly  worthy  people. 
But  why  should  we  taxpayers  subsidize  them? 
Have  they  demonstrated  need  or  some  special 
merit?  Have  they  promised  to  reimburse  tax- 
payers by  lowering  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts? In  this  process,  are  we  getting  more 
efficient  locations  of  industries,  or  less  ef- 
ficient? 

Perhaps  you  or  your  readers  can  provide 
information  which  will  make  this  form  of 
subsidy  seem  reasonable.  In  the  meantime, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  process  is 
cockeyed,  if  not  scandalous,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  want  to  perpetuate  it 
must  not  have  thought  the  thing  through. 
Lesteb  V.   Chandler. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  critics  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
constantly  face  the  question  of.  But  what 
would  you  have  us  do?  The  fact  is  that  al- 
ternative analyses  and  proposals  have 
not  been  lacking,  that  critics  have  for 
many  months  been  pleading  specific  sug- 
gestions for  an  honorable  resolution  of 
this  tragic  war.  One  of  the  finest  outlines 
and  rationales  for  a  change  in  our  course 
of  action  appears  in  the  April  1968  issue 
of  Glamour  magazine  written  by  Sena- 
tor Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy brilliantly  and  cogently  reviews 
the  serious  flaws  in  administration  think- 
ing, concluding  that  in  the  most  funda- 
mental way  this  policy  is  wrong.  He 
urces  deescalation  as  a  first  step  toward 
unfreezing  the  stalemate  and  proceeds 
to  outline  eight  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  extricate  itself  from 
this  conflict.  These  steps  are  consistent 
both  with  the  reality  of  the  situation  to- 
day and  the  full  panoply  of  American  in- 
terests and  are  deserving  of  our  im- 
mediate attention.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  this  article.  "How  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam."  by  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

How  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
( By  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy) 
Administration  leaders  regularly  challenge 
critics  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam  to 
"bring  just  one  workable  solution  to  end  the 
war"  or  to  formulate  one  "positive  proposal." 
It  is  difficult  for  the  critics  to  respond  satis- 
factorily to  this  kind  of  challenge  because 
the  Administration  reserves  to  Itself  the  right 
to  say  what  is  workable  or  positive. 

I  believe  that  our  Vietnam  policy  is  mis- 
conceived and  that  It  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  only  solution  Is  to  be 
found  in  reversing  the  process  of  military 
and  political  escalation  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  for  almost  five  years. 

I  have  been  recommending  a  set  of  propos- 
als by  which  this  tragic  war  can  be  moved 
toward  an  honorable  end — an  end  that  will 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Proposals  to  taring  the  war 
to  an  end  must  be  based  on  the  best  judg- 
ment one  can  make  as  to  the  realities  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam, 

'The  Administration  describes  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  "foreign  aggression  from  the 
North"  and  Insists  that  the  way  to  peace  is, 
as  Dean  Rusk  has  said  many  times,  "for  Ha- 
noi to  stop  doing  what  It  Is  doing."  In  real- 
ity, the  war  Is,  or  at  least  was  until  America 
became  involved,  basically  a  civil  war,  a 
struggle  for  control  of  the  South  between  a 
military  government  allied  to  the  landlord 
and  mandarin  classes,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (the  Viet 
Cong) .  The  NLF's  principal  strength  Is  South- 
ern, with  strong  Communist  influence,  and  Its 
rebellion  has  been  aided,  particularly  since 
1965,  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  also  maintains  that 
our  vital  security  interests  and  "the  credi- 
bility of  our  commitment"  under  our  collec- 
tive defense  treaties  require  that  we  pursue 
otir  present  policy.  However,  Vietnam  Is  not 
vital   to   American   security,    and    far   from 


making  our  commitments  more  credible,  our 
Vietnam  policy  has  isolated  the  United  States 
from  its  traditional  friends  in  the  world  and 
called  into  question  our  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  meet  other  International  obligations^ 
Vietnam  has  a  long  historical  tradition  of 
resistance  to  Chinese  political  pressure.  It  Is 
ery  much  in  our  Interest  that  the  political 
structure  that  finally  emerges  in  Vietnam  be 
strong  enough  to  fulfill  that  traditional  role^ 
in  this  respect,  our  increased  pressure  against 
North  Vietnam,  which  has  been  remarkably 
resistant  to  the  Chinese,  is  likely  to  Increase 
Hanoi's  dependence  on  China.  For  cent   rles 
the  Vietnamese  have  fought  as  nationa  Ists. 
They  have  fought  the  Chinese  as  nationa  ists. 
They  have  fought  the  French  as  nationalists. 
Now    many  of  them  are  fighting  the  Anier  - 
cans  as  nationalists.  If  necessary,  in  the  fu- 
ture they  will,  I  believe,  fight  the  Chinese  as 

"Vhe  maintenance  of  the  United  States  po- 
sition with  reference  to  Asia  does  not  require 
the  commitment  of  American  ground  troops 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  Our  naval  and  air 
power  have  been  able,  for  almost  tw-enty 
vears  to  deter  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
attempting  to  cap-  ure  two  small  Islands  off 
their  coast.  That  power  is  surely  adequate  to 
protect  both  our  bases  and  territories  in  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  to  protect  the  United  States 

'"l'rete''ctthe  claim  that  if  we  do  not  pursue 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  today,  we  will 
be  fighting  the  Communists  In  Hawaii  or  San 
Francisco  In  the  near  future.  Events  in 
southeast  Asia  will  have  little  effect  on  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Africa  or  Latin 
America,  where  attempts  to  promote  the  Chi- 
nese version  of  revolution  have  been  quite 
unsuccessful. 

The  United  States  should  not  try  to  sup- 
press all  revolutions  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  We  must  not  assume  the  role  of 
world  policeman  for  the  status  quo. 

The  solution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
found  in  Washington  and  not  in  Saigon  or 
Hanoi  The  first  step,  from  which  all  others 
will  follow.  Is  the  need  for  deescalation  of 
our  objectives. 

Our  stated  objectives  in  Vietnam  are  in 
reality  different  from  our  practical  ones.  We 
proclaim  that  our  ultimate  purpose  is  sup- 
port for  self-determination,  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  work  out  their  own  fu- 
ture free  from  foreign  interference  In  reality, 
we  have  interfered  in  South  Vietnam  and 
have  continued  In  power  In  Saigon  a  govern- 
ment dependent  on  the  United  States.  "TTils 
was  the  policy  of  John  Foster  Dulles  in  1954. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Dean  Rusk  today. 

It  has  become  evident  that  there  Is  a  wide 
gap  between  what  we  want  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  what  they  want  for 
themselves.  We  assume  that  a  continuation 
of  resistance  to  the  NLF  and  the  building  of 
an  Amerlcan-stvle  Great  Society  is  their 
cause  as  well  as  ours.  If  this  is  true,  why 
is  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  fighting?  Why  are  the  South 
Vietnamese  parliament  and  public  opinion 
resisting  the  decree,  not  as  yet  put  Into  op- 
eration, lowering  the  draft  age  from  twenty 
to  eighteen  and  tightening  up  on  defer- 
ments'' Why  do  the  Vietnamese  seem  to  care 
less  about  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  than  we 

do? 

An  American  official  who  had  just  been  m 
Vietnam  told  me  that  the  question  most 
frequently  asked  of  him  by  Vietnamese  was 
"When  will  there  be  peace?"  The  Vietnam- 
ese know  that  only  an  American  can  give 
the  answer. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese more  and  more  see  the  struggle  as 
an  American  war  for  American  objectives, 
and  they  are  not  anxious  to  fight  It. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government,  al- 
though dependent  on  us,  seems  to  feel  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  appear  to  be  the  puppet  of 
the  American  Embassy.  It  manifests  its  in- 


dependence from  time  to  time  in  petty  har- 
assments:  Anti-American  comment  appears 
in  the  government -sanctioned  press;  Ameri- 
can officials'  cars  are  impounded  on  the 
grounds  that  the  registration  is  faulty.  Some 
reactions  are  more  serious:  Reform  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  by  eliminating  cor- 
ruption and  bv  curbing  the  warlordlike  in- 
dependence of  the  Army  Corps  commanders 
languishes,  so  that  Saigon  can  assert  author- 

'  As  the  American  presence  has  grown,  and 
uarticulariv  since  the  civilian  pacification 
urogram-  which  also  languishes-was  turned 
over  to  the  military,  many  Vietnamese  who 
had  held  onto  some  hope  of  finding  a  middle 
W1V  are  reported  to  be  abandoning  that  hope. 
Thcv  are  said  to  feel  that  the  present  gov- 
ernmental structure,  ■legitimized"  in  the  re- 
cent elections,  cannot  and  will  not  address 
Itself  to  the  basic  problems  confronting  \  let- 
namese  society.  Intellectuals,  youth  and  even 
the  religious  groups,  both  Christian  and 
Buddhist,  are  coming  to  feel  that  there  are 
onlv  two  choices:  cooperation  with  the 
Americans  or  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  and  they  are  tending  toward  choosing 

If  the  1967  elections  in  Vietnam  had  any 
significance,  thev  demonstrated  the  people's 
desire  for  peace  and  lor  a  less  rigid  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  toward  the 

NLF 

Continuation  of  our  present  policy  of  es- 
calation and  ever-deepening  commitment  to 
a  regime  that  has  never  been  rcpresenta'ive 
and  which  is  increasingly  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  is  not  in  the  American  Interest. 
Our  objeciive-m  actions  as  well  as  in 
words-should  be  a  government  ^  Saigon 
that  reflects  as  neariy  as  possible  what  the 
people  of  Vietnam  want.  They  were  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  real  views  in 
the  last  election  Candidates  who  advocated 
•neutralism"  or  negotiations  were  barred 
from  the  race  on  flimsy  pretexts.  Popular 
figt^es  such  as  General  -Big"  Minh,  who 
might  have  offered  a  significant  challenge  to 
the  incumbent  military  junta,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  run. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  NLF,  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Viet  Mlnh  which  defeated  the 
French  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  \  iel- 
namese  people,  freed  the  country  fom  ^^e 
voke  of  Western  imperialism,  can  be  denied 
"a  role  as  a  political  force  in  the  future  of 
south  Vietnam.  The  Front  is  the  government 
in  large  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  the  Central  Highlands  where  some 
of  the  bloodiest  and  mo.st  useless  fighting  has 
taken  place,  the  Viet  Minh,  or  the  Viet  Cong, 
has  been  the  only  government  the  people 
have  known  for  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Prior  to  the  antl-Communi.st  coup  m 
Indonesia,  we  were  apparently  reconciled  to 
Dossible  Communist  takeover  of  that  nation, 
a  nation  of  infinitely  greater  resources, 
population  and  strategic  value.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  recognize  tne 
political  and  social  realities  in  Vietnam. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  in  Washington 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  political  realities 
m  South  Vietnam,  specific  steps  of  military 
deescalation  can  follow: 

1    Stop  the  bombing  and  seek  negotiation. 
2.    Halt   the    escalation    and    freeze    troop 
strength. 

3  Cease  "search  and  destroy"  missions, 
many  of  these  are  missions  of  questionable 
mllltiwy  value,  as  we  do  not  hold  the  areas 
captured.  Hill  875.  taken  at  such  great  cost 
m  the  fighting  around  Dak  To  at  Thanks- 
giving last  year,  was  abandoned  by  Amer- 
ican forces  about  a  month  later. 

4  Cease  attempts  to  uproot  the  Viet  Cong 
from  areas  they  have  conuolled  for  many 
vears  It  ic  just  not  feasible  to  try  to  "roll 
back"  a  poUtical  structure  that  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
people;  nor  is  It  necessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  American  interests. 

5.  Conduct    a    gradual    disengagement    in 
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the  South  and  a  cease-fire  on  a  trial  basis  in 
some  areas  while  pre.sslng  for  negotiation. 

C  Insist  that  the  South  Vietnamese  take  on 
greater  milit.iry  responsibilities. 

7  Reexamine  milit;\ry  policy. 

8  Press  the  authorities  in  Saigon  to  bro;id- 
cn  their  <.wn  political  base  by  bringing  into 
the  government  some  of  the  civilian  opposi- 
tion elements  which  were  denied  a  role  in 
the  government  even  though  they  had  re- 
ceived two  thirds  of  the  vole  in  the  iyb7 
election  , 

While  i!ie  United  .-states  should  not  m-ibt 
on  specific  ai-rr-ements.  we  should  press  the 
^alcon  uovernment  to  enter  Into  negoti.itums 
with  llie  N.iti'inal  Lil>eration  Front  us  a  po- 
litical force.  The  Vietnamese  government  will 
b».  ri  ;-■  ir.iirh  stronmT  iiosiuon  in  such  lalUs 
If  ik-ments  lIM.t  tl.an  the  nv.lit.-.ry  are  repre- 
.orU'd  I  d..  !M-,t  believe  that  the  United  St  it.-.s 
should  press  lor  one  particular  kind  of  po- 
ut nal  solution  Tiie  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  coalition  government,  or  an  in- 
terim .'overiiment.  or  some  other  mechanism, 
cm  be" .settled  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. . 

These  suggestions  apply  mainly  to  the  sit- 
u.ition  in  :iouth  Vietnam,  because  1  believe 
that  is  where  the  problem  lies  and  where 
it  must  ultimatPlv  be  resolved  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Minh  could,  even  if  he 
wanted  to  stop  the  war  in  the  South  Even 
if  .-upplles  iroin  the  North  to  the  South  were 
rut  oil  tbe  strueele  in  the  fiouth  would  prob- 
ably go  on  Prior  to  the  mas.sive  entry  of 
American  forces,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
State  Department  White  Papers,  only  a.  small 
fraction  nf  the  enemy  weapons  in  the  Soui.i 
had  come  from  North  Vietnam  The  Viet 
Cong  were  able  to  fi<7ht  L.r  years  without 
very  much  outside  help.  There  is  little  to 
suggest  that  they  could  not  do  so  again  on  a 
reduced  scale. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  authorities 
in  salpon  that  our  commitment  is  not  open- 
ended,  that  thpv  must  begin  to  work  out  in 
the  South   the  shape  of  their  future. 

But  no  plan,  no  proposal,  no  scenario  has 
•nv  ineanlntr  without  the  will  to  make  peace. 
It  H  that  will  that  is  l.ickine.  As  Lnig  as  the 
Administration  is  bent  on  achieving  some 
kind  of  milltarv  \ictcry,  as  long  as  they  con- 
ceive of  iiPBOtiations  as  the  pro'-ess  of  {ormal- 
i7ing  the  elimination  r.f  the  NI.F  rather  than 
as  a  barealn  between  croups  with  rival  claims 
to  power,  there  can  be  no  hope 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  suggest  is  not 
without  risk  But  I  believe  that  the  alterna- 
tives hold  even  greater  risk  We  cannot  con- 
tinue escalation  without  risk  of  spreading  the 
war  further  and  possibly  involving  China  and 
the  Soviet  Unii'u  Nor  tio  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  present  regime  in 
Saigon  without  increasing  its  polltcal  ba.se 
under  conditions  other  than  those  which 
would  involve  a  prolonged  occupation  by 
large  numbers  of  American   troops. 

Tliere  is  never  a  totally  painless  way  vt 
pull  back  from  either  unwise.  ill-advi.sed.  or 
outdated  ideas  or  crirnmitmcnts.  As  with  the 
French  decision  to  permit  self-determination 
in  Alceria.  followinc  the  honorable,  tnoueh 
difficult  course  would  reflect  credit  on  this 
nation  in  the  eyes  -f  the  world  .  nd  in  the 
eves  of  our  own  citi/ens. 


Texas  Suffers  Incalculable  Loss  in  the 
Death  of  Jim   McKeithan 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OK    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  to  the 
Senate  or  to  anvone  who  did  not  know 
Jim    McKeithan    the    tremendous    lo.ss 
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which  this  man's  death  means  to  my 
home  State  ol  Texas. 

Dedicated,  principled,  just,  fair,  out- 
standing— all  the  normal  words  of  praise 
m  this  gentleman  and  his  work,  yet 
none  of  them  are  adequate  to  describe 
the  kind  of  a  person  Jim  McKeithan 
really  was.  He  was  only  36  years  old,  but 
he  had  the  impact  of  men  twice  his  age. 
He  was  in  the  private  practice  of  law, 
yet  his  actions  were  more  those  of  a 
man  in  the  public  service. 

Jim  McKeithan  was  the  type  of  man 
who  caused  a  heavy  heart  in  his  death — 
not  just  in  his  friends,  but  in  all  who 
worked  with  him  or  in  opposition  to  him. 
Pi-obably  the  real  loss  is  that  he  cannot 
be  replaced — his  death  meant  the  demise 
of  an  entire  aura  that  surrounded  him 
and  his  work. 

Mrs.  Yarborough  and  I  liave  been 
friends  of  Jim  McKeithan's  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  McKeithan,  for  many 
years.  Dr.  McKeithan  is  a  distinguished 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  Jim  McKeithan  grew  up  in  a 
home  dediested  to  the  higher  things  of 
life.  All  of  his  life  Jim  McKeitlian 
honored  his  heritage,  his  education,  and 
the  bright  hopes  of  his  friends. 

His  loss  casts  a  pall  over  south  Texas. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  looked  at  him  as 
the  brightest  hope  for  all  south  Texas, 
though  he,  the  most  modest  of  all,  would 
never  acknowledge  such  plaudits.  All  the 
Rio  Grande  seems  more  lonesome  with 
him  gone. 

Like  Adlai  Stevenson,  he  was  no 
boaster  of  his  own  capabilities,  achieve- 
ments, and  contributions.  His  modesty 
causes  us  to  miss  him  all  the  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
recent  article  entitled  "Jim  McKeithan, " 
from  the  March  1,  1968,  Texas  Observer, 
a  moving  tribute  written  by  his  friend 
Ronnie  Dugger,  author  of  "Three  Men 
in  Texas,"  and  "Dark  Star:  Hiroshima 
Reconsidered  in  the  Life  of  Claude 
ERtherly  of  Lincoln  Park,  Tex.,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  to 
indicate  as  much  as  words  can  the  in- 
calculable loss  we  have  suffered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Jim  McKeithan 

Austin. — James  McKeithan  drowned 
swimming  In  Natal,  Brazil  a  few  days  ago. 
He  had  gone  down  there  on  some  kind  of 
International  Jaycee  project.  He  was  36,  and 
practiced  law  In  Mission,  in  the  lower  Texas 
valley. 

I  have  known  him  since  college.  He  was 
phenomenally  brilliant;  after  the  University 
in  Austin  he  studied  international  law  at 
Geneva,  and  could  have  had  his  pick  of  the 
great  law  firms.  However,  he  ciiose  to  go  to 
the  Lower  Valley. 

That  is  a  desolate,  isolated  place,  if  you 
are  there  for  very  long.  There  are  a  great 
many  poor  Mexicans,  whose  condition  subtly 
oppresses  the  conscience  and  the  spirit  of  the 
oilers.  The  Holies  paperes  are  a  bane  on  the 
region,  vicious  retrograde,  and  ne.\t  to  value- 
less. The  cities  and  the  towns  have  a  strange 
emptiness  about  them;  except  for  what  has 
to  be  in  them,  there  is  nothing.  You  take 
what  comfort  you  can  in  the  people  you  like 
and  whatever  activities  and  arrangements 
you  can  erect  like  a  lean-to  on  the  plains, 
against  the  boredom.  It  is  a  long  way  across 
desert  and  vacant  ranchland — south,  west, 
or  north — to  anyplace  else,  except  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  in  a  way,  is  someplace 
else.  The  g.iyest  thing  is  the  night  life  across 
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the  river;  but  after  you  have  been  Epolled  by 
the  cheap  big  steaks  and  cabrito  a  uumber  of 
times,  and  have  made  sufficient  calls  on  Boys 
Town,  tourist  or  functional,  as  the  case  may 
be,  you  reach  a  point  where  you  cannot  con- 
tinue to  exclude  from  your  feelings  the 
beggary  of  the  people,  contrasting  with  your 
life.  Tlie  Valleys  time  will  come,  but  it  hasn't 
yet,  and  that,  1  think  is  why  Jim  went  there. 
He  was-  even  in  his  death,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitt?d.  lie  w"s-  a  Ub?ral,  He  wore  suits  and 
cut  his  hair;  he  went  to  the  ci.vic  club  lunch- 
eons and  taught  Sunday  school.  He  did  not 
so  need  to  be  better  and  righter  than  every- 
or:e  else  that  he  became  willing  to  overlook, 
justify,  r.-tionalize.  or  commit  injustice  in 
the  cause  of  Justice.  He  did  not  ease  his 
forrow  of  tlie  world  in  the  rhetoric  of  despair. 
He  was  very  quiet.  He  would  sit  at  the  dinner 
table  listening  intently  to  what  everyone  else 
said,  saying  little,  himself.  He  had  a  held- 
b.ick  quality.  His  thoughts  were  private  to 
him.  He  had  had.  as  a  younger  man,  some 
harsh  luck,  first  a  skin  condition,  then  a 
m.xrriage  that  did  not  work  out,  a  little 
d.^ughter  he  !iad  to  go  visit  to  see.  But  he 
could  Uiink  better  than  most  people,  and  this 
gave  him  a  strength.  He  had  a  hard  cut  to  his 
jaw,  a  head-on  manner  when  you  were  with 
him.  and  a  way  of  looking  down,  in  thought, 
when  others  were  talking  to  each  other  in 
his  presence,  in  all  an  eloquence  of  manner 
that  could  not  be  contrived  or  intended,  but 
was  simply  the  way  his  inner  life  looked 
outside. 

His  thoughts  were  private  to  him  but  his 
acts  he  gave  to  others.  He  was  a  little  puzzled 
how  to  lielp.  .\  time  or  two  he  tried  to  get 
elected  lo  t!ie  legislature  from  the  Valley. 
Those  people  down  there  didn't  know  what 
they  had  — a  man  who  ought  to  be  governor, 
who  ought  to  be  senator;  a  man  fit  to  be 
President.  They  Just  didn't  know.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  .^o  quiet.  For  another,  it's  hard 
for  people  to  believe  the  others,  who  are  In 
the  other  circumstances,  really  exist.  Those 
who  knew  Jim  could  not  get  him  across  to  the 
others.  Besides,  he  wasn't  a  Mexican.  To  be  a 
liberal  but  not  a  Me.\ican,  this,  for  someone 
running  for  office  in  South  Texas,  has  be- 
come .1  miiforcune.  He  lost  .and  went  on 
with  the  practice  of  law. 

When  the  farm  workers'  strike  started  at 
the  upper  northwest  corner  of  the  Valley, 
tlie  question  arose,  who  would  be  the  lawyer? 
Their  strike  infuri.ited  and  frightened  the 
established  Anglos  in  the  Valley  Just  as  the 
first  sit-ins  inil.-imed  Southern  whites.  Who- 
ever took  their  case  would  be  known.  Many 
looked  it  over  and  decided.  No.  Good  people 
did:  they  decided,  however.  No.  But  Dr. 
R.imiro  Casso  gave  them  medical  care,  and 
Jim  gave  them  legal  care.  As  the  Rangers 
and  the  local  police  played  out  those  trans- 
parent farces  in  which  the  gendarmerie  are 
cast  in  feudal  areas.  Jim  would  negotiate 
with  the  authorities  for  the  arrested  or  beaten 
farm  workers  and  get  them  out  of  jail  and 
advise  them  and  defend   them. 

He  was  the  city  attorney  of  Mission,  Texas, 
and  it  was  a  curious  thing  how  the  authori- 
ties in  Mission  looked  on  it.  They,  who  had 
lived  in  the  town  with  him,  knew  him,  and 
with  that  lucidity  about  right  and  wrong 
whicli  most  people  have  at  least  in  their 
private  thouglits.  they  kind  of  closed  ranks 
around  him.  I  was  down  there  enough  and 
sensed  it:  they  were  not  going  to  let  anybody 
hurt  him  because  of  what  he  was  doing  if 
they  could  help  it. 

One  night  two  of  the  farm  strikers,  both 
of  whom  had  police  records,  were  beaten  as 
they  were  arrested.  In  the  wee  hours  Jim 
drove  upvalley  at  once  to  Rio  Grande  City, 
charged  into  the  Jail,  and  demanded  to  see  his 
clients.  The  jailers,  then  the  authorities,  said 
no.  not  now.  The  hell,  not  now,  McKeithan 
said:  Now.  I  have  been  told  by  others  who 
were  there  that  this  is  the  way  It  was,  he  told 
tliem  he  was  going  to  see  his  clients  or  the 
jefes  were  going  to  have  to  beat  him  up,  too. 
He  saw  his  clients,  and  he  got  pictures  of 
their  Injuries, 
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He  knew,  I  am  sure,  that  the  farm  workers 
wo«ad  lose  the  strike.  In  several  long  inter- 
views, he  was  perfectly  objective;  he  dis- 
tinguished carefully  between  what  he  knew 
and  what  was  hearsay,  and  he  never  made 
that  tell-tale  mistake  people  at  their  wits' 
end  or  full  of  hate  make,  acting  as  though 
what  they  believe  Is  the  same  thing  as  what 
they  know,  Ac  a  lawyer  he  was  spcciflc  and 
cogent:  from  memory  he  recited  the  welter 
cf  alternating  episodes  and  litigations,  the 
salient  details  of  what  had  happened  and 
the  essential  legal  theory.  Never  once  did 
he  speak  of  right  or  wrong.  He  had  in  him  a 
tragic  sense  of  life  and  a  quiet  in  the  midst 
of  it  that  did  not  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  his  persistence  for  what  be  believed. 

He  was  a  crusader."  his  mother  said,  "I 
guess  the  way  we  should  look  at  it  is  that  we 
were  lucky  to  have  36  years  with  him."  He 
did  more  good  in  his  time  than  most  people 
would  do  in  ten  times  theirs.  Death,  final, 
always  says  more  about  our  life  than  any- 
thing else  does,  and  Jim  McKeitlian's  death 
says  more,  to  me,  about  our  present  society, 
than  any  other  death  has. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic. 

The  known  history  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  dates  back  to  the  ninth  century. 
Also  called  White  Russians  and  White 
Ruthenians,  these  people  settled  in  the 
area  south  of  the  Baltic  countries,  north 
of  Ukraine  and  east  of  Poland,  They  had 
a  distinctive  language  and  culture. 

In  the  18th  century  the  Byelorussian 
lands  were  seized  by  the  czars.  Briefly, 
between  1918  and  1921  they  enjoyed  a 
productive  freedom  but  soon  the  Russian 
Communists  seized  control  and  ever  since 
the  Soviet  Bear  has  tried  to  stamp  out 
national  spirit  and  national  culture. 
The  Byelorussian  delegation  at  the  U.N. 
is  a  rubberstamp  for  the  U.S.SIi.  So- 
viet Byelorussia  does  not  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  other  nations  and 
is  not  permitted  to  have  a  distinctive 
identity.  Relentlessly,  the  drive  for  rus- 
sification  continues,  with  young  people 
being  educated  in  Russia,  decreasing 
publication  of  Byelorussian  literature, 
use  of  Russian  language  in  schools,  Rus- 
sian place  names,  severe  religious  perse- 
cution, and  transfer  of  educated  and 
technically  trained  citizens  to  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Discrimination  and  persecution  con- 
tinue, but  those  who  have  fled  the  slav- 
ery are  keeping  alive  the  hope  of  restored 
independence.  Every  week  Communist 
propaganda  attacks  those  who  have  emi- 
grated and  those  nations  which  have 
offered  sanctuary.  This  "hate  campaign" 
indicates  that  the  efforts  of  free  Byelo- 
russians encourage  their  enslaved  com- 
patriots and  keep  alive  the  longing  for 
freedom. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  liberty  won  for 
us  by  our  forefathers  join  the  patriotic 
White  Ruthenians  in  our  midst  in  the 
observance  of  their  independence  day. 
And  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  seek 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  peoples. 
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Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    tTTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago, 
when  I  sat  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  we  considered  legislation  which, 
it  was  'hoped,  would  move  to  solve  many 
of  the  critical  economic  problems  of  our 
rural  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  even 
some  urbanized  population  centers. 

This  legislative  action  came  following 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  During  the  consideration  ot 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  the  committee  accepted 
my  amendment  which  authorized  the 
establishment  of  resional  economic  com- 
missions in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  were  to  be  designated  by 
the  President  and  the  Department  ol 
Commerce.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  the 
Regional  Commissions  to  be  established 
and  begin  functioning  is  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission,  which  takes  in 
much  of  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 

New  Mexico.  .       ^  ^         -c 

President  Johnson  appointed  Orren  t . 
Beaty  Jr.,  to  be  the  Federal  cochairman 
of  the  Four  Corners  Commission.  Mr. 
Beaty  came  to  the  Commission  from  a 
position  as  an  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  where  over 
the  past  7  years  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  came  to  know  him  as 
a  friend.  , 

Earlier  this  month.  Mr.  Beaty  spoke  in 
Phoenix  Ariz.,  about  the  problems  of  our 
Indian  families  within  the  Four  Corners 
Region  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Beaty's  talk  before  the 
Indian  Law  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEEPTS  From  Remarks  by  Orren  Beaty. 
Federal  Cochairman.  Four  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission.  Before  the  Midwinter 
Seminar.  Indian  Law  Committee,  Federal 
Bar  Association.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  March  9, 
1968 

There  is  growing  realization  in  this  coun- 
try that  if  we  are  going  to  enjoy  general  do- 
mestic peace  and  prosperity,  we  must  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  our  minority  groups— so 
often  disadvantaged  in  the  past— enjoy  the 
same  opportunities  the  rest  of  us  have  learned 
to  take  for  granted. 

Only  this  week.  President  Johnson  became 
the  first  chief  executive  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory to  send  a  message  to  Congress  devoted 
exclusively  to  Indian  affairs. 

Similar  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
needs    and    aspirations    of    other    minority 

groups.  ,, 

Here   and    there— as   a   reaction— you   will 

hear    voices    of    protest:    a    l.awmaker    or   an 

editor  will  rise  up  and  declaim  in  righteous 

wrath —  .      ,     ^ 

••We  are  spending  too  much  already  ! 

°We  must  wait  until  the  war  in  Vietnam 

is  ended."  ,,    ,„„^ 

But  most  thoughtful  persons  will  agree 
fiat  we  have  waited  too  long  already.  They 
know  that  the  cost  of  not  meeting  these 
needs  and  fulfilling  these  aspirations  is  going 
to  be  so  high  someday  .=oon  that  we  can  t 
afford  to  pinch  pennies  now. 

President  Johnson  noted  that  "it  has  been 
only  44  years  since  the  United  States  affirmed 
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the  Indian's  citizenship:  the  full  political 
equality  essential  for  human  dignity  in  a 
democr.itic  socieiy." 

I  am  not  sure  that  Indums  are  fully  recog- 
nized as  citizens  even  today  in  some  places. 
For  example,  wneu  their  re.erv.itlon  ioads 
and  highways  are  inferior  to  those  of  .ad- 
Joining  rural  are.is  they  are  not  enjoNing 
equal  brneiits  of  c'Mzenship.  .-Vnd  the  .ame 
applies,  of  course,  to  unequal  tducaiional 
and  emplovment  opportunitie.^ 

But  I  am  .-.ire  tr.at  i:  Pre.s.de.ii  J«^hnson 
and  secrclirv  oi  the  Interior  Stcw.irt  Udall 
have  their  wav,  thtre  will  be  equ.lity  oi  up- 
porP.initv  and  .nu.xhv;  of  serv.'-e.s  and  !.i- 
cilities  on  ;;11  Indian  urci.-;. 

Sccrciarv  Udall  has  dt voted  vas„  ..mounts 
uf  i.me  and  energy  lo  seeking  better  w.ivs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Indian  c.tii^ens  When 
t'lere  ii.is  be?n  .i  question  on  s.me  i.-sue.  lie 
H.as  dvcided  it  in  iavor  oi  t:-.e  I;idi:ins. 

He  lias  worked  with  other  agencies  w  im- 
prove Indian  education  f.icilities.  to  provide 
bettor  \ocatlonai  training,  and  to  pave  t!ie 
wav  to  industrial  development— that  means 
weil-paying  jobs  and  training  in  management 
skills— un  Indian  reservations. 

Many  of  you  here  know  that  from  personal 

exnericnc.  , 

it  was   a   plea.surc  -.as   well   as   ;.n   educa- 
tion-for  me  to  work  with  liim  live  years  in 
Conpress  and  six  and  one-half  years  at  the 
Department   of   the   Interior   :is   he   concen- 
trated on  Indian  problems.  There  are  'JS  or 
■^4  other  offices  and  bureaus,  and  he  had  to 
tpend  t.me  on  all  of  them.  But  the  vut/irics 
I'e  won  on  Indian  affairs,  and  the  mistakes 
we  made  seemed  to  have  more  of  an  impact 
on  his  mood.  I  am  .sure  he  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when  the  rresidcnt  sent  that 
message  to  Congress.  It  was  one  of  the  more 
encouraging   things   that   has   happened   re- 
cently   and  I  refer  particularly  to  that  pas- 
sage where  the  President  listed  a  new  goal: 
one  that  ends  the  old  debate  about 
termination  and  stresses  self-determination, 
,  e.ial  th::t  erases  the  old  attitudes  of  pater- 
nalism and  promotes  partnership  self-help." 
The  President  talked  about  area  develop- 
ment, and  that  is  where  my  job  comes  in.  He 
asked  for  sizeable  sums  for:  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  lands,  light  industry  on  or 
near  Indian  lands,   development  of   the  In- 
dian's   natural    resources,    and    development 
of   tourist  potential.  This  is  already  started 
m  some  areas,  as  vou  know.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  White  MounUiin  Apache  Reservation  m 
the  Navajo  development  at  Monument  \  al- 
I'ev   and  the  Blue  Water  Marina  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Tribes  as  a  few  examples. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  here  to  repeat  the 
well-known    and    gloomy    statistics    of    the 
economic  position  of  the  American  Indians 
relative  to  the  national  averages— or  by  con- 
trast with  non-Indians,  There  are  inadequate 
hlchwavs,    bad    housing,    isolation    of    com- 
munities, extremely  limited  job  opportunities 
and   lower  educational   and   health   services. 
Let's  focus  for  a  few  moments  ■.■t  least  on 
the  hopeful  notes: 

We'll  determine  the  m.-j^r  ',roble:ns  <.■!  t.ie 
area  and  inventory  the  resources.  Then  ue  II 
decide,  with  help  from  the  people  involved, 
how  to  best  use  the  resources  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  problems. 

We  -Aon't  trv  \a  do  it  alone.  We  h.ive  had 
the  help  of  President  Johnson  in  establish- 
ment ol  the  Commission.  He  is  very  interested 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  Four  Corners 
area  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
his  continued  assistance  wherever  needed. 

We  will  make  use  of  every  possible  state 
and  Federal  program  already  in  existence. 

We  will  work  with  the  local  people,  state 
and  local  officials,  civic  groups,  chambers  of 
commerce. 

We  must  rely  heavily  on  private  enter- 
prise—to help  where  it  can.  Ours  is  essen- 
tially a  study  and  planning  operation;  plan- 
ning to  support  business  growth. 

Only  through  such  a  planned  and  coordi- 
nated'approach  can  this  region  get  us  share 
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of  the  one  and  one-half  to  two  million  new 
jobs  which  will  come  into  being  every  twelve 
months. 


We  Muft  Control  Inflation 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOVRI 
I.N    IHE  HOUSE  t>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
•^Ir  CUFTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in'tlic  March    1968   issue  of   the  1-arin 
Journal  cuts  iif:!il  to  the  heart  of  the 
largest  -sinplc  economic  pi-oblem  lacing 
lariiiers  today.  The  problem  is  intlation. 

Innation  is  inci  easinp  farmers'  costs  of 
1  a  eduction,  has  raised  interest  rates  to 
the  hiuhesi  levels  since  the  Civil  War  and 
is  increasing  farm  debt  at  an  alarminfi 
pace   Faritv— a  concept  which  has  been 
used  for  vcars  and  is  still  the  best  eco- 
nomic indicator  we  have  for  incasurini? 
tlie  economic  well-being  of  the  farmer- 
is  the  lowest  since  1933.  Since  farmers 
cannot  rai.se  the  prices  on  their  output 
to  Make  up  for  hiuher  input  co-sts  as  in- 
dustry   can.   the    farmer   must   jn'oduce 
more"  and  more  to  remain  in  the  -same 
l-lace. 

Vhe  cdiioilal  calls  for  expenditure  ic- 
duction  to  help  dampen  the  fii'e  of  I'lHa- 
iion   Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Ions  called  for 
l-.t,cal  i-esoonsibility  on  the  part  of  i^ov- 
ei'-,ment   We  are  currently  experlencinc; 
an  inflation  rate  of  5  percent  and  predic- 
tions are  for  a  Federal  Government  defi- 
cit of  over  S20  billion  lor  fiscal  year  1968. 
Not  only  does  this  affect  us  domestically, 
but  it  also  makes  our  exports  moi'e  ex- 
pensive   and    thus    less    competitive    in 
world  maiket.s.  Inflation  hurts  farmers 
more   than    any   other   .^egment   of    tne 
American  nopulation  with  the  exception 
of  iptiied  1  cople  on  hxtd  letii'ement  i:i- 
comc.  The  ieal  cau.se  ot  this  inflation  is 
the  current  deficit  financing  and  accu- 
mulated deficits  over  a  number  of  years. 
Ti  IS  lime  for  fiscal  leadership  and  i  e- 
.sponsibiliiy  and  I  commend  this  ariicie 
to  your  attention: 

Opinion:   A  Fight  You  Want  To  Win 
A.sk  anv  farmer  what's  troubling  iiim  ihc^e 
dav=i   and"  he'll  start  with,  vr  soon  vet  to.  his 
hieh  costs.  He  wonders  where  it  will  end. 

N:..me    mo:-:t    anything    vou    buy,    and    i:s 
iiiiiher  priced.  Besides  that,  f.irm  help  costs 
more     If   vou   can    :-.nd   it.    Bills   are   getting 
bieger  for  ■.<n\  kind  oi  services,  whether  per- 
formed by  doctors,   lawyers,  repairmen.   i>ar- 
bers   or  whoever,  laxes  are  skyrocketing   \cl 
farm  jjnces  aren't  improving  to  malcn   this 
upward  march  of  costs. 

In  the  Kist  half  dozen  years,  the  price.-;  we 
pay  as  farmers  have  cone  up  14',  .  The  prices 
we'cet   havr.   cone   up   unly  5^  .  Your  com- 
modities might  not  iiave  done  that  well,  .^t 
any   rate,   were  like  the   fellow  m   '.he  mud 
who    took   one   .■•tcp    and    .^iipped    back    iwo. 
Parity,  which  is  a  me.isure  ol  the  iincc,  v.e 
Ret  compared  with  the  prices  we  pay.  hasn  t 
been  so  low  since  the  depression. 

In  addition,  iarmcrs  have  f!one  nearly  *::0 
l5illion  deeper  in  debt  in  the  last  six  years— 
which   IS  an  .aarminp  increase  of   74        in- 
terest payments  alone  en  the  farm  deot  ha.e 
jumped  5-12  billion,  while  rates  have  ......red 

to  the  highest  level  in  a  peneration. 

Most  everyone  else,  it  seems,  manages  to 
pa'ss  along  "his  rising  rests.  L.~awr  unions 
have  an  unbeatable  lormula-if  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up.  th'-v  strike  to  .;et  wages  to 
match  It.  As  the  indu^'ry  become.^  m..re  pro- 
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ductlve.  the  unions  ask  for,  and  get  that. 
Businesses,  in  turn,  try  to  add  the  higher 
wages  Into  the  price  of  the  goods  you  buy. 
What  do  farmers  do?  Since  they  can't,  as 
yet.  charge  more  for  what  they  raise,  they 
•adjust  "—by  getting  bigger,  by  spending 
more  on  production,  by  getting  more  effi- 
cient, and  by  cutting  the  farm  income  pie 
into  fewer  slices.  Still  they  aren't  keeping  up 
with  the  parade.  They're  beginning  to  feel 
as  frantic  as  a  squirrel  on  a  wheel:  The 
harder  they  run  to  stay  ahead,  the  harder 
they  have  to  run  to  keep  up. 

There's  one  thing  that  can  help  farmers 
right  now — this  year.  And  that's  for  Con- 
gress to  put  the  brakes  on  inflation.  This 
could  be  the  biggest  help  of  all. 

Tlie  President  wants  to  spend  more  for  the 
"Great  Society"  and  a  war  half  way  around 
the  globe,  all  at  the  same  time.  And  when 
the  President  spends  more,  you  pay — either 
In  taxes  or  through  inflaUon. 

The  $10  billion  increase  in  the  President's 
budget  this  year  is  $50  more  spending  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  That's  on  top 
of  this  year's  budget  spending,  which  comes 
to  $880  per  person — which  you  and  your 
family  pay  in  your  own  direct  taxes,  or  in 
somebody  else's  taxes  hidden  in  the  cost  of 
the  things  you  buy. 

There's  one- hitch  in  that  arithmetic:  You 
aren't  paying  the  government  quite  that 
much.  The  deficit  between  tax  intake  and 
projected  spending  this  year  will  run  around 
$20  billion.  It  might  be  more.  And  It  will  be 
every  bit  as  big  next  year  without  a  tax 
rise.  And  even  with  the  10'",-  tax  increase 
that  the  President  wants,  the  deficit  would 
be  $8  billion  or  more. 

The  federal  government,  to  put  It  mildly, 
"is  running  a  little  short."  So  in  effect,  it's 
printing  the  money.  The  result:   inflation. 

Inilatlon.  when  reduced  to  its  effect  on 
you  and  me,  means  that  we  pay  higher  prices 
for  what  we  buy.  If  you  can  somehow  latch 
onto  more  Income  during  inflation,  you  can 
stay  even  with  the  board  for  now.  That's 
why  labor  unions  and  businesses  are  reach- 
ing so  hard  for  higher  wages  and  prices.  In- 
flation Is  thjE  main  culprit  running  up  your 
costs,  your  interest  charges  and  your  taxes. 

That's  why  you  have  so  much  at  stake  in 
the  struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress over  spending.  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(D.,  Ark.),  the  able  fiscal  spokesman  of  the 
House,  says  that  his  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee won't  approve  a  tax  increase  unless 
the  President  makes  some  hard  cuts  in  his 
budget,  not  Just  token  reductions. 

The  President  seems  just  as  determined  to 
go  ahead  and  spend — recklessly  throwing 
gasoline  on  the  inflation  fire  while  berating 
Congress  for  not  trj-lng  to  beat  at  the  flames 
with  a  stick. 

With  financial  danger  lurking  at  every 
corner,  it's  time  for  fiscal  leadership  and 
responsibility.  The  economy  minded  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  led  by  Rep.  Mills,  need 
every  assurance  that  you  back  them  in  this 
fight.  Tell  them  so.  Write  them.  It  can  do  a 
world  of  good,  and  you'll  be  helping  your- 
self. In  fact  this  could  be  the  most  important 
thing  you  do  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  editoria!  published  in  the  March  21 
issue  of  the  Seaford  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Leader,  describes  the  incident  in 
which  Dennis'  presence  of  mind  and 
CDurasre  were  tested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  Leader.  Seaford.  Del., 

March  21.  1968 1 

A  Se.aforo  Boy  H.-^s  Distinguished  Himself 

Tuesday  night  of  List  week  became  a  mem- 
orable occasion  for  IT-year-old  Dennis  Wayne 
Priedel.  Young  Frledei,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralpli  Frledei.  of  Mtddlcford,  went  to  the 
rer.cue  of  two  men  v.ho  had  accidentally 
plunged  In  their  car  Into  the  icy  waters  at 
the  upper  Mlddleford  Dam.  He  succeeded  in 
pulling  one  of  the  men  to  safety.  The  other 
was  drowned  before  he  could  bo  rescued. 
Th?n  he  helped  with  emergency  first  aid  to 
revive  the  man  he  had  pulled  from  the  water. 
.Ml  in  all.  Dennis  nnde  quite  a  hero  of  htm- 
^eU.  We  are  sure  he  v.lll  remember  the  night 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  impresses  us  is  the  fact  that  this  act 
of  heroism  was  so  unselfishly  performed.  Any- 
one with  any  knowledge  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  Middleford  will  realize  imme- 
diately that  Dennis  plunged  in  water  that 
was  only  a  few  degrees  above  freezing.  He  was 
so  involved  in  his  desire  to  help  these  two 
men  that  he  actually  forgot  to  pull  off  his 
spectacles,  and  made  his  icy  swim  with  his 
glasses  on.  The  nicht  was  dark  and  stormy 
and  this  plunge  miijht  very  well  have  caused 
his  own  drowning  in  the  murky  depths,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  did  a  fine,  heroic 
net.  and  a  man  is  ;:live  today  because  of  it. 

What  kind  of  a  hero's  award  he  is  entitled 
to  doesn't  matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  a 
fine,  unselfish  boy  was  willing  to  risk  his 
life  to  save  a  stranger.  It  is  a  commentary 
on  the  kind  of  human  being  that  he  is  and 
the  kind  of  upbringing  that  he  has  had.  It 
once  .again  proves  that  our  younger  genera- 
tion isn't  going  to  the  dogs  as  many  of  us 
elders  would  like  to  imagine. 

All  of  us  in  Seaford  are  proud  of  you,  Den- 
nis. We  appreciate  and  admire  your  bravery 
and  your  presence  of  mind.  We  know  that  the 
qualities  you  have  proved  that  you  possess 
will  some  day  make  you  an  outstanding  man. 


To  Save  a  Stranger 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  an  act  of 
bravery  by  a  young  man  from  my  State. 
ric  is  17-year-old  Dennis  Wayne  Friedel. 
sjn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedel,  of 
Middleford,  which  is  near  Seaford,  Sus- 
sex County,  Del. 


Massachatetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Attacks  Urban  Problems 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  will 
spend  $2.5  million  in  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  help  provide  new 
jobs  and  housing  for  the  poor. 

I  want  to  commend  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual for  joining  in  the  effort  to  push  back 
the  physical  and  emotional  blight  eating 
into  our  cities.  The  company's  decision, 
applauded  throughout  Massachusetts, 
stands  as  an  example  of  the  role  private 
busimess  can  play  in  helping  to  resolve 
this  Nation's  urban  ills. 

Charles  H.  Schaaff,  president  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual,  said  his  company  is 
contributing  the  $2.5  million  to  Spring- 
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fields  future  because  of  "our  concern 
over  housing  conditions  and  in  fur- 
therance of  our  determination  to  make 
Springfield  a  better  place  in  which  to  li'  ? 
and  work  for  all  its  citizens." 

Mr.  Schaaff  said  most  of  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  long-term  first  mort- 
gage commitments  to  build  rent  supple- 
ment housing.  Some  of  the  funds,  he  sa-d, 
will  be  made  available  as  v.orking  capital 
for  the  expansion  of  small  businesses 
that  can  provide  new  jobs.  Still  other 
portions  of  the  $2.5  million  may  be  in- 
vested in  the  model  cities  area  that 
Springfield  is  now  planning. 

Massachusetts  Mutual's  investment  in 
Springfield  is  part  of  a  $1  billion  program 
developed  by  the  Nation's  life  insurance 
industry  to  help  the  urban  poor  rise  up 
out  of  their  plight.  A  total  of  154  life  in- 
surance companies  throughout  the 
United  States  are  taking  part  in  this  ad- 
mirable program — one  that  deserves  the 
respect  and  support  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Springfield  Union  published  an 
editorial  on  March  23  paying  tribute  to 
Massachusetts  Mutual  and  its  fellow  in- 
surance firms.  I  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

[From    the    Springfield    (Mass.)    Union. 

Mar.  23,  1968] 

A  Pudlic-Private  Job 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  made  good  news  on  two  fronts  yesterday 
by  announcing  it  will  Invest  C2.5  million  In 
rent-supplement  multiple-family  housing 
in  Springfield. 

First,  the  plan  helps  solve  a  pressing 
money  problem.  More  importantly,  it  blazes 
a  trail  for  other  capital  to  follow. 

Meanwhile,  there  will  be  continuing  need 
for  another  ingredient:  support  from  the 
general  public — not  money,  not  passive  as- 
sent, but  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
grams to  give  ghetto  dwellers  a  better  life. 

As  part  of  the  billion-dollar  commitment 
made  last  fall  by  the  nation's  insurance 
industry  to  Improve  housing  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor,  the  $2.5  million  will 
go  largely  into  housing  loans  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  While  the 
amount  Is  not  a  gift,  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able even  as  a  loan  without  the  industry's 
interest  in  core-city  redevelopment.  Part  of 
the  funds  will  go  into  capital  to  expand 
job-producing  small  businesses,  and  p>art 
probably  will  be  used  within  the  local 
Model-Cities  program. 

Making  a  better  life  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  Is  not  a  Job  that  even  federal, 
state  and  local  government  together  can 
hope  to  accomplish.  Realistic  thinkers  have 
long  recognized  the  need  for  private  concern 
and  private  capital.  Together,  government 
and  business  may  be  able  to  turn  the  pov- 
erty tide,  again  provided  their  efforts  get 
more  than  lip  service  from  the  population. 

They  will  have  no  guarantee  of  success 
or  even  great  progress.  Eut  all  available  re- 
sources should  be  used  without  delay — in 
the  name  of  humanity,  let  alone  the  need 
to  fend  off  more  of  the  violence  bred  by 
ghetto  misery. 

The  overcoming  of  race  prejudice  may  not 
prove  the  frustrating  Job  it  appears  at 
times;  the  Deep  South  itself  has  made  a  few 
dramatic  advances  In  civil  rights  in  the  past 
decade. 

Meanwhile.  the  insurance  industry's 
money — recognition  that  the  cities'  prob- 
lems are  those  of  the  nation — may  be  a 
catalyst,  increasing  the  flow  of  private  funds 
a  htmdredfold.  This  would  bs  a  major  bat- 
tle won  in  the  civil-rights  campaign. 
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Happiness  Stndy 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  we  hear  calls  from  the  opposite 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  concerning 
the  "tightness"  of  the  present  and  pro- 
posed Federal  budget  and  how  the  White 
House  is  watching  over  every  penny. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
turned  the  lights  back  on.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  turned  on  enough  light  so 
those  administrators  who  are  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  taxpayers'  money  can 
begin  to  read  the  fine  print.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  present  budget,  the  past  budg- 
et, the  proposed  budget — all  of  them— 
are  shot  through  with  such  items  as  this 
one. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  24  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Toole  describes  a  happi- 
ness study  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  After  interviewing  1,500 
people  in  Puerto  Rico — an  enchanting 
climate,  very  conducive  to  interviewing — 
the  study  has  concluded  that,  "happiness 
is  rather  closely  connected  with  the  ab- 
sence of  negative  feelings."  The  study 
also  publishes  such  little-knowTi  conclu- 
sions as: 

Healthy     people     are    happier    than    sick 
people. 

People  with  money  are  happier  than  people 

without  It. 


Mr.  President,  this  flagrant  abuse  of 
money  properly  designated  for  legitimate 
medical  research,  places  all  Government- 
sponsored  research  under  a  cloud.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  authorize  such  a  study  and  can, 
indeed.  undersUnd  why  they  wished  to 
keep  it  secret  for  18  montlis  as  the  re- 
porter states. 

We  shall  all  be  a  great  deal  happier. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  administration  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  use  of  the  tax 
money  extracted  from  each  of  us  at  this 
tmhappy  time  of  year. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Happiness.' 

( By  Thomas  O'Toole ) 
Would  you  believe  a  Happiness  Study? 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
believed  It— enough  to  have  psychologists 
and  social  scientists  interview  almost  1500 
people  In  Puerto  Rico  to  seek  the  answers 
to  what  made  them  happy. 

It  all  began  In  1963,  when  the  PHS  put 
up  8249,000  for  six  health  studies  in  Puerto 
Rico  Five  of  them  were  straightforward,  but 
the  sixth  (titled  "The  Demography  of  Hap- 
piness") was  undertaken  to  find  out  "what 
people  actually  do  In  practice  to  make  them- 
selves happy  or  unhappy." 

FubUshed  (and  kept  secret  since)  18 
months  ago,  the  findings  give  one  pause.  If 
nothing  else. 

To  begin:  "Persons  reporting  a  higher  num- 
ber of  positive  feeimgs  rate  themselves  hap- 
pier, report  they  are  enjoying  life  more  Md 
are  more  likely  to  report  themselves  In  good 
spirits." 
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SOME  ACCENT  NEGATIVE 

In  fact,  the  study  vent  on,  "only  eight 
per  cent  of  the  people  with  no  negative  feel- 
ings said  they  were  usually  In  low  spirits." 
On  the  other  hand,  "the  corresponding  figure 
for  people  with  six  negative  feelings  was  69 
per  cent." 

From  this,  the  study  said,  "it  would  seem 
that  happiness  Is  rather  closely  connected 
with  the  absence  of  negative  feelings." 

These  weren't  the  only  blockbusters 
dropped  In  the  Happiness  Study. 

For  Instance  the  study  found  that  ynung 
people  here  were  happier  than  elderly  people 
and  that  educated  people  were  happier  than 
i;iieducated  people. 

This  last  finding  was  not  as  cut  and  dried 
:■■=,  'lilt  ht  be  thought. 

MONEY    HELPS 

■However  much  we  would  l:ke  Ui  cnvi.'^lun 
persons  of  education  having  learned  to  pur- 
sue the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautilul." 
the  study  said,  "the  facts  are  that  people 
wifi  more  education  make  more  money." 

Tills  led  the  PHS  to  still  another  discov- 
ery-that  people  with  money  are  happier 
than  people  without  it. 

"Persons  with  an  income  under  81000  a 
year  report  themselves  as  very  happy  10  per 
c-nt  of  the  time,"  the  study  said,  "while 
people  with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over 
report  themsclvs  very  happy  2T  per  cent  of 
the  time." 

The  study's  l;vst  conclusion  was  it.s  most 
spectacular— the  healthy  people  are  happier 
than  sick  people. 

finding  backed  up 
To  back  that  finding  up.  the  study  ciu-d 
two  statistics.  One:  il4  outpatients  in  a 
ban  Juan  hospital  had  "more  than  twice  as 
many  negative  feelings"  as  a  similar  number 
of  hale  and  hearty  people  .  .  Two:  22  per 
cent  of  those  "with  no  conditions"  were 
classified  happy,  while  only  10  per  cent  "with 
live  or  more  conditions"  merited  the  label. 


my  brothers  are  risking  their  hves  on  foreign 
soil  in  an  effort  to  control  this  force,  my 
children  could  have  their  young  minds  bent 
to  accept  It  within  cur  public  Fchi^ls. 

I  am  no  diplomat,  nor  do  I  claim  to  under- 
stand all  the  functions  of  international 
diplomacy.  I  do  feel  if  we  are  to  rid  our- 
selves of"tliis  force,  we  should,  at  no  time, 
sanction  it  here  nor  should  we  trade  or  give 
foreign  aid  of  any  form  ta  nations  or  peoples 
that  are  known  commuiiisi^. 

I  would  like  t.)  be  able  t<j  see  my  sons  grow 
t  )  manhood  with  some  answers  t«  these 
questions  and  to  know  that  11  they  should 
be  cidled  upon  to  fight  lor  their  country 
against  this  force,  they  can  do  so  knowing 
communism  as  a  defined  principle  unaccept- 
able to  our  way  of  life,  rather  than  a  paragon 
of  confusion. 

.Sinccrelv. 

Mrf   Arthv  R  B  Jones,  Jr. 


Confusion  Over  U.S.  Policy 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  confused  over  the  policy 
of  our  Government  which  has  us  fight- 
ing world  communism  in  Vietnam,  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  Communists  to 
flourish  in  the  United  States.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  helped 
Commimists  more  than  any  other  force 
in  our  society. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  from 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Jones.  Jr.,  which  shows 
the  confusion  facing  manj-  Americans: 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  come  to  a  position  in 
time  and  space  where  within  my  thinking 
abilities.  I  find  great  confusion. 

I  am  an  American  and  have  tried  to  think 
objectively  and  stand  with  my  country  in 
whatever  policies  she  chooses  to  support. 

As  I  understand  our  situation  now,  we  are 
putting  forth  a  great  defensive  against 
"World  Communism".  This  Is  good.  I  believe 
In  our  way  of  life  against  any,  and  all  others. 
I  don't  however,  understand  how  we  are  able 
to  spend  thousands  of  good  American  lives 
In  Asia,  while  within  our  own  borders  we 
sanction  the  existence  of  communists  by 
allO'Wlng  them  to  teach  In  our  schools,  run 
for  public  office,  and  otherwise  move  at  will 
•without  being  Identtfled  m  such.  It  causes 
me  great  concern  when  I  think  that  while 


Major  Address  by  Robert  D.  Partridge  on 
Ihe  Challenge  of  Rural  Development 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  a  speech  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert D.  Partridge,  the  new  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  In  this  address 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NRECA 
in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Fcbrur.ry  26,  1968,  Mr. 
Partridge  clTectively  describes  the  na- 
ture of  rural-urban  crisis  and  in  jjersua- 
sive  terms  outlines  the  key  role  that  the 
REA  co-ops  working  together  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  NRECA  will  play  in 
dealing  with  this  crisis. 

I  share  the  view  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion programs  will  be  inlaying  an  espe- 
cially important  part  in  the  necessai-y 
revitalization  of  economic  development 
of  rural  America.  I  think.  Mr.  Partridge's 
closing  comments  are  especially  rele- 
vant : 

I  can  look  ahead  and  see  the  most  excit- 
ing—the most  innovative — the  most  chal- 
lenging and  prfxluctlve  years  yet  to  come. 

We  liave  the  oppcrttimty  to  prove  that 
rural  electrification  is  not  an  outmoded  pro- 
gram that  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We 
have  the  exciting  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
vital  part  of  the  future. 

This  ir.  the  challenge  which  confronts  the 
rural  electric  movement  today.  It  is  essen- 
tiallv— to  provide  opportunity  and  hope,  once 
again,  for  the  countn,-Elde  and— through  the 
countrvside— for  the  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Mr.  Partridge 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

OuE  Challenge 

(Address    of    Robert    D.    Partridge,    ceneral 
manager.    NRECA.    26th    annual    meeting. 
Dallas.  Tex..  February  26.  1968) 
In   selecting   me    to    be    the    new    General 
Manager  of  NRECA,  your  Board  of  Directors 
has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  ex- 
press Its  confidence  In  me  as  an  individual. 
Ii    has    indicated    its    high    regard    for    the 
thousands  of  career  employees  -Rho  carry  on 
the  day-to-day  work  of  all  the  systems  In 
this  great  program. 
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And  your  Board's  action  Is  also  an  ex- 
pression of  Its  confidence  In  all  of  you  direc- 
tors and  managers  who.  through  your  fore- 
sight and  diligence,  have  built  this  rural 
clectrlflcatlon  career  service. 

So  in  accepting  this  position.  I  feel  a  deep 
personal  bond  with  all  of  you  who  have 
Aorked  through  the  past  three  decades  to 
;  nrge  this  organization  we  call  NRECA. 

U  Is  now  my  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  carry  out  this 
tvesome  assignment  which  has  been  given 
nio. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  my  personal 
reehngs  at  this  time,  for  I  don't  have  the 
words  necessary  to  express  them  f  nyway.  To 
say  that  this  is  the  highest  honor  of  my 
life  and  that  I  accept  it  with  deep  humility 
will  have  to  suffice  for  now.  The  things  about 
which  we  feel  deepest  are  often  the  things 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  talking 
about  .  .  .  and  this  is  my  situation  today. 
What  I  do  want  to  talk  with  you  about  is 
the  crisis  which  is  facing  this  nation  and 
how  we  of  rural  electrification  must  face 
up  to  It  and  work  to  overcome  it  .  .  .  not 
Just  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  well. 

Before  I  do  this,  however,  I  must  pay  my 
respects  to 'the  man  under  whose  leader- 
ship NRECA  was  developed  Into  a  cohesive, 
dedicated  and  respected  organization  dur- 
ing this  past  quarter  century. 

You  all  know  who  I  am  referring  to— Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager  emeritus  of  NRECA. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
Clyde  Ellis  and  this  great  organization  he — 
and  you — have  built. 

I  could  spend  all  my  time  here  this  morning 
recounting  the  many  triumphs  of  your  first 
general  manager.  But  you  are  as  aware  of 
them  as  I-  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is 
but  one  Clyde  Ellis. 

It  Is  my  task,  and  In  many  ways  it  Is  an 
unenviable  one.  to  follow  In  his  footsteps. 
Even  If  I  should  try.  I  could  not  be  another 
Clyde  Ellis.  But  what  I  con  do — and  what  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  u-ill  do  Is  this:  I  will 
do  my  very  best  to  provide  the  type  of  leader- 
ship w^hlch  wUl  enable  your  NRECA  to  con- 
tinue to  move  fDrward  as  a  dynamic  force 
for  a  progressive  rural  America  and  as  a 
champion  of  our  rural  people. 

This  I  believe  I  can  do.  and  this — with 
your  help —  I  wilt  do.  "Well."  you  may  right- 
fully ask,  "what  iire  these  things  that  we  In 
the  rural  electrification  program  must  do 
during  the  years  which  lie  before  us?" 

It  Is  these  years,  and  these  things  which  I 
believe  we  must  do — that  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  at  this  time. 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  we  In  the 
rural  electrification  program  must  see  our- 
selves In  the  larger  context  of  our  times  and 
the  rest  of  our  nation  If  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  as  an  Influential  segment 
of  our  society. 

I  win  go  even  further:  We  must  play  a 
larger  role  In  the  overall  affairs  of  our  nation 
and  Its  people  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the 
past  If  we  are  even  going  to  survive. 

The  complex  situation  in  which  we  must 
play  our  future  role  has  come  to  be  called 
"the  rural-urban  crisis."  It  affects  us  all — 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  this  nation. 
The  farthest  reaches  of  Its  influence  are  not 
vet  known. 

It  is  called  the  "rural-urban  crisis"  for 
good  reason:  It  has  its  roots — and,  I  am 
convinced,  its  ultimate  solution — in  rural 
America.  But  its  effects  are  no  less  devastat- 
ing upon  urban  America. 

The  millions  of  rural  people  who  have  fled 
tj  the  cities  are  the  basic  reason  urban 
.\inerica  is  in  trouble.  Our  cities  are  strain- 
ing under  the  load  of  their  ever-Increasing 
population — and  they  are  reaching  the  point 
of  no  return. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  nation  are  focused 
upon  urban  America  and  the  problems  of 
the  cities.  With  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  crowded  into  one  percent  of  the 
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land  area,  the  cities  are  literally  bursting  at 
the  seams. 

Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  rural 
people  continue  their  trek— like  moths  drawn 
to  a  flame — into  the  cities  every  year. 

This  migratory  trend  is  robbing  our  rural 
areas  of  many  of  our  best  young  people — 
and  i:  is  adding  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities  with  e:ich  passing  day. 

If  this  great  migration  to  the  cities  could 
be  slowed  down,  then  .stopped,  and  eventu- 
ally reversed,  the  cities  would  find  their 
problems  more  manageable — and  our  rural 
areiis  and  small  towns  and  villages  would 
find  tiielr  prosperity  restored,  their  hope  re- 
newed, and  tiieir  future  more  certain. 

Can  this  great  mlgratio.-i  t<j  the  cities  be 
reversed' 

I  personally  believe  U  can  be. 
There  are  those  in  thi.s  country  who  re- 
gard this  march  of  people  to  the  cities  as  an 
inevitable  process,  a  product  of  some  kind 
of  blind  historic  force  upon  which  nothing 
can  have  any  real  effect 

Let  me  assure  you  here  today  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  them. 

I  believe  that  people  make  history,  not  the 
other  way  around.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  rural  and  urban  together,  can — 
and  mu.^t— solve  this  rural-urban  crisis  if 
the  nation  Itself  is  to  survive. 

I  would  like  to  consider  with  you  now  the 
rural  aspects  of  this  crisis,  as  I  see  them, 
and  explore  with  you  some  of  the  things 
which  we  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
have  got  to  do,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

There  are  two  key  elements  in  the  rural 
part  of  the  rural-urban  crisis  which  I  want 
to  discuss  with  yoti  today.  They  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  those  of  us  in  the  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

First,  there  is  our  b;vsic  problem  of  pro- 
viding dependable  electric  service  for  the 
areas  we  serve. 

.\nd  second,  there  is  the  broad  problem  of 
revitalizing  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  our  rural  areas. 

Let's  look  at  these  separately,  and  then 
see  how  they  are  bound  together  In  an  inter- 
dependent, interrelated  pattern. 

First,  providing  dependable  electric  service 
for  our  areas  depends  upon  two  basic  In- 
gredients: adequate  financing  and  power 
supply. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  now  that 
adequate  financing  would  be  one  of  our 
greatest  problems  in  the  future.  But  this  Is 
no  longer  a  future  problem— it  is  upon  us 
today. 

Just  a  week  before  we  left  Washington  to 
come  to  this  meeting,  we  completed  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  our  1969  loan  fund  sur- 
vey, based  upon  information  you  gave  us. 
Let  vie  say  this  very  clearly  so  there  can 
he  no  mistake  about  it:  If  you  apply  for  the 
loan  funds  you  have  told  us  to  expect  you 
to  need  in  the  next  year-and-a-half,  REA 
will  run  out  of  money.  And  not  only  that — 
it  win  have  the  greatest  backing  of  loan 
applications  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
program. 

This  is  a  critical  situation. 
The  ramifications  of  this  loan  fund  short- 
age are  so  broad  that  we  have  already  begun 
to  mobilize  for  an  intensive,  all-out  legisla- 
tive battle. 

Your  Legislative  Committee  here  has  given 
top  priority  to  this  financial  problem. 
Yesterday  we  met  with  leaders  from  the 
states  having  representation  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
We  have  made  plans  to  contact  these  key 
Congressmen  before  hearings  begin. 

You  can  follow  up  on  tills  work  as  soon 
as  you  get  back  home  by  talking  with  your 
own  Congressional  delegation  and  telling 
them  about  your  own  loan  needs. 

The  Long-Range  Study  Committee  which 
will  be  reporting  to  you  here  at  this  meeting 
is  dealing  with  our  future  financing  needs 
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as  ,well    as    many    other    highly    important 
matters. 

But  our  Immediate  task  Is  clear:  We  must 
exert  all  the  elfort  necessary  to  get  the  funds 
we  need  now. 

And  we  Intend  to  do  Just  that. 
The  other  factor  Involved  in  providing 
dependable  electric  service  is  power  supply. 
The  nation  is  entering  the  age  of  giant 
power.  Huge  generating  plants,  high-voltage 
transmission  lines,  and  regional  and  Inter- 
retrional  power  pools  will  be  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  this  new  age. 

And  the  rural  electrification  program  ab- 
solutely must  be  able  to  participate  In  these 
developments  in  order  to  share  in  the  vast 
economic  benefits  of  this  new  technology. 

We  must  have  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  of  our  own.  And  they  must  be  big 
enough  and  advanced  enough  so  that  we  can 
join  with  other  elements  of  the  Industry  and 
share  in  the  savings  which  will   result. 

We  cannot,  however,  do  this  under  the 
budget  plans  the  Administration  Is  now  pro- 
jecting. There  are  applications  either  In  REA 
or  nearly  ready  for  REA  that  are  crucial  to 
our  futiure.  REA,  under  the  dedicated  and 
dynamic  leadership  of  Administrator  Nor- 
man Clapp,  has  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  requirements 
in  this  area.  We  must  make  certain  that 
Administrator  Clapp  and  REA  are  given  the 
opportunity,  the  support  and  the  funds  to 
continue  the  work  they  have  begun. 

Legislation  will  also  be  needed  to  protect 
our  vital  interests  in  power  supply.  The  Elec- 
tric Power  Reliability  proposal,  if  enacted, 
will  enable  the  smaller  electric  systems  of  the 
nation  to  take  part  in  the  great  power  pools. 
And  the  Alken-Kennedy  nuclear  power  bill 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  us  to  share 
in  the  ownership  and  benefits  of  atomic 
power  production.  We  need  this  legislation, 
and  we  intend  to  fight  for  its  passage. 

Let  us  tiu-n  now  to  the  second  great  aspect 
of  the  rural-urban  crisis  as  it  affects  us. 

If  we  are  really  serious — as  I  believe  we 
are — about  slowing  down  and  ultimately  re- 
versing the  migration  to  the  cities,  then  we 
have  got  to  exert  every  possible  ounce  of 
effort  necessary  to  revitalize  the  economy  of 
our  rural  areas. 

You  have  expressed,  through  your  resolu- 
tions at  annual  meetings  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  your  strong  feeling  about  the 
necessity  for  the  redevelopment  of  our  rural 
areas.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  talk 
about  the  need  to  do  this  Job  or  your  wining- 
ness  to  get  on  with  it. 

But  what  can  we  do — now  and  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead — to  improve  our 
rural  economy? 

By  working  together  on  this  vast  under- 
taking, we  can  make  the  local  rural  electric 
system  the  focal  point  in  communities  across 
the  nation,  in  tills  great  effort  to  develop  local 
Industry  and  to  improve  local  public  fa- 
cilities. 

The  local  rural  electric  system,  working 
with  its  Statewide  Association,  is  of  course, 
the  vital  keystone  in  this  great  btiilding 
effort. 

But  we  at  NRECA  can.  and  should,  and 
will  provide  you  with  a  full  measure  of  as- 
sistance every  step  of  the  way. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we — as  your 
National  Association — can  do  during  the 
months  ahead  to  help  build  stronger  rural 
communities. 

We  can  set  us  a  national  data-bank  at 
NRECA,  using  facts  and  figures  you  can 
supply  about  your  service  areas.  We  want 
to  have  at  our  fingertips  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation businessmen  require  before  they  will 
consider  placing  an  industry  of  any  kind  in 
a  rural  area — information  about  plant  sites, 
taxes,  labor  supply,  water,  electric  power 
supply,  schools,  housing,  medical  facilities, 
and  all  the  other  facts  which  businessmen 
need  to  make  their  decisions. 

As  soon  as  we  have  this  information  ready 
for  businesses  to  draw  upon,  we  can  use  all 
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the  resources  available  to  us  to  get  the  work 
out  to  business  concerns  telling  them  of  the 
existence  of  our  data-bank.  Through  adver- 
tising in  business  publications,  through  our 
public  relations  people,  and  through  letters 
and  direct  contact  with  these  business  people, 
we  can  offer  them  assistance  in  their  efforts 
to  locate  industries  outside  the  urban  centers. 
And  we  can  show  them  why  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  do  so. 

We  can  provide  you  with  information  on 
how  some  of  your  fellow  rural  electrics  are 
now  operating  development  councils,  some 
of  them  on  a  multi-county  basis,  which  are  of 
tremendous  value  to  prospective  industries. 
•We  can  get  inventories  of  the  labtir  force 
in  rural  areas — something  that  Isn't  even 
available  today— something  without  which 
we  are  greatly  handicapped  in  interesting 
prospective  industries  in  locating  in  your 
service  areas. 

We  will  reassign  the  necessary  staff  people 
at  vour  National  Association  to  do  this  vital 
work.  This  wlU  Include  a  person  who  knows 
at  all  times  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  assist- 
ance presently  available  under  existing  gov- 
ernment programs  to  help  Improve  public 
faculties  in  your  local  communities— water 
and  sewer  systems,  hospitals,  housing,  and 
all  the  other  things  which  can  help  make 
your  communities  more  attractive  to  In- 
dustry, 

We  win  work  closely  with  the  Statewide 
Associations  and  the  G  &  T  systems  to  coor- 
dinate our  work  with  the  work  already  being 
done   by   many   of   them   in   these   areas. 

We  wUl  continue  to  look  for  new  ways  in 
which  we  can  actively  participate  In  build- 
ing a  stronger  rural  America,  and  we  will 
ask  you  for  your  suggestions  and  ideas  on 
how  we  can  be  more  effective  In  these  areas. 
We  will  seek  the  support  of  allies  and  po- 
tential allies  in  the  cities  as  we  move  Into 
this  action  phase  of  the  redevelopment  of 
rtu"al  America. 

Although  you  have  heard  this  many  times 
during  the  past  few  years,  I  must  re-empha- 
slze  it  again  here  today: 

The  day  is  past  when  we  in  rural  America 
can  go  it  alone.  The  migration  to  the  cities 
and  the  redistrlctlng  of  Congressional  dis- 
tricts have  made  it  mandatory  for  us  to  seek 
support  from  urban  Congressmen. 

The  way  we  get  their  support  is  by  having 
urban  organizations  lend  their  weight  to 
our  efforts.  We  have  done  some  of  this  during 
recent  years,  but  we  have  not  done  nearly 
enough. 

To  get  the  support  of  such  urban  groups, 
we  must  lend  our  support  to  the  things  they 
are  doing. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  e.xamples  of 
this  approach  is  In  the  area  of  consumer  leg- 
islation. Following  the  directives  laid  down 
by  you  and  your  NRECA  Board,  we  have 
taken  strong  positions  on  consumer  issues. 
After  all,  consumers  are  the  owners  of  rural 
electric  systems. 

Among  the  most  heartening  signs  I  have 
seen  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
across  the  nation  is  the  interest  at  the  State 
level  in  support  of  consumer  Issues. 

Rural  electric  Statewide  organizations 
have  taken  the  leadership  in  setting  up  con- 
sumer organizations  in  several  stat«s,  in- 
cluding Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota North  Carolina.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
others.  Our  rural  electric  people  are  serving 
as  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  such 
organizations,  and  they  are  actively  working 
for  the  betterment  of  their  communities 
and  their  citizens. 

Our  people  are  taking  the  lead,  not  in  Just 
providing  good  electric  service,  but  in  pro- 
viding desperately  needed  protection  for 
their  consumers  and  their  fellow  citizens 
from  the  predatory  practices  of  unscrupulous 
individuals  and  firms. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  when  our  peo- 
ple prosper,  our  rural  electric  systems  prosper. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  the  only 
reason  we  do  these  things  Is  because  it  is  in 
our  jwn  selfish  Interest  to  do  so.  Let  it  be 
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said  that  we  do  these  things  because  they  are 
right.  ,        .        . 

We  live  In  an  age  when  people  who  do 
things  because  thev  believe  they  are  right 
are  sometimes  called  "square."  If  being 
"square"  means  having  an  Interest  in  seeing 
that  our  citizens  get  a  fair  break  in  their 
dealings,  an  Interest  In  trying  to  Improve  our 
communities  and  the  lives  of  our  people. 
then  I  am  proud  to  be  called  square. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  "squareness'"  which  gave 
ynu  the  courage  and  the  determination  to 
build  the  rural  electrification  program  when 
the  experts  said  It  couldn't  be  done. 

It  is  this  kind  of  "squareness"  which  has 
enabled  us  to  face  up  to  and  overcome  prob- 
lems which  more  expedient  organizations 
shrink  away  from  in  f"ar. 

It  is  this  kind  of  "."squareness"  upon  which 
this  great  program  and  this  great  nation 
were  built. 

So  let  us  be  "square"  in  this  sense. 
Let  us  mobilize  our  efforts  behind  these 
causes  in  which  wc  have  so  great  a  stake: 

Our  fuianclng  and  our  pawer  supply 
[iroblenis. 

Our  rural  revitalization  efforts 
The  consumer-interest  issues  which  affect 
r\ir  &^n  members  and  our  communities. 

Our  political  action  programs  aimed  at 
electing  public  officials  who  understand  and 
support  lur  efforts  This  political  work  we 
can  do  through  our  non-partisan  ACRE  com- 
ji^ilttee- the  Action  Committee  on  Rural 
Electrificr.tion. 

I  am  happv  to  s:iy  that  ACRE  is  off  U~>  a 
htalthy  start  in  lli68,  and  that  this  Commit- 
les  will  be  able  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
elections  coming  up  later  this  year. 

Your  support  of  ACRE  Is  growing,  but  it 
.=  till  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  v.o  are  over 
the  tr.p.  I  urge  all  of  you  who  are  not  yet 
ACRE  members  for  this  year  Ui  Join  us  in 
this  great  cause.  I  hope  you  will  attend  the 
ACRE  barbecue  here  on  Wednesday  night. 

There  are  manv  other  areas  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  in  detail  today,  but 
cannot  because  of  time.  Among  these  is  the 
dochning  farm  income  situation.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that,  when  rural  Income  goes  down, 
we  are  hit  Just  as  hard  whether  Uiat  income 
drops  because  of  a  decrease  in  farm  prices, 
or  because  of  the  loss  of  a  rtiral  Industry, 
or  because  of  the  departure  of  our  own 
people.  .    _,, 

We  can.  and  I  believe  we  should,  as  indi- 
viduals, do  more  to  exert  our  influence  Ui 
remedy  the  farm  income  situation,  tlirough 
th-  exercise  of  our  leadership  in  the  farm 
orcanizations  so  many  of  us  belong  t<j. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  with 
you  here  today  talking  about  the  future.  I 
have  done  this  intentionally,  because  the 
future  is  where  we  are  going  to  spend  tlie 
rest  of  our  lives. 

The  past— with  all  Its  tragedies  and  tri- 
umplis,  its  periods  of  despair  and  its  mo- 
ments of  Jubilation— is  gone  forever. 

Today,  we  must  turn  our  faces  to  the 
future— with  all  Its  unknown  quantities — 
and  lay  the  kinds  of  plans  and  make  the 
kinds  of  resolutions  which  will  enable  us  to 
play  our  parts  as  best  we  em  In  the  unfold- 
ing drama  of  civilization  in  this  final  one- 
tliird  of   the  twentieth  century, 

I  have  tried  to  touch  on  the  major  prob- 
lem areas  we  are  facing,  and  Uj  offer  what 
I  believe  are  some  of  the  soluUons  to  tliem. 
Ill  tiie  future,  as  has  always  been  true  in 
the  past,  the  strength  of  this  organization 
is  in  the  determination  and  tlie  direction 
vou  provide. 

Y'our  NRECA  staff  can  do  nothing  without 
vour  support  and  your  guidance:  but  witn 
you,  we  can.  and  we  will,  tackle  w-hatever 
"stands  between  us  and  our  o'ojectives. 

This  is  not  an  age  for  faint-hearted  men 
and  women.  The  problems  of  the  past  seem 
pale  by  comparison  to  the  ones  our  nation 
and  our  program  face  in  the  present  and  in 
tiie  future. 

Tf  we  help  solve  the  great  problems  facing 
our  nation,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  helping 
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to  solve  the  problems  facing  our  own  pro- 
gram. And  it  IB  in  this  broad,  national  con- 
text that  we  mtist  see  ourselves  now  and  In 
the  future. 

We  hare  a  tremendous  burden  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  monumental  task  ahead  of  us 
But  there  ha-x  never  been  any  shortage  ol 
guts  amonf?  the  pt-ople  who  make  up  the 
rural  electrlficatton  program.  I  know  wiiat  a 
great  reservoir  of  strength  and  courage  you 
have  to  draw  upon  when  you  make  up  yur 
minds  to  move. 

And  I  have  no  ft-ar  of  the  future  when  I 
ri-ficcl  uj)..n  this  strength  and  courage. 

We  represent  the  areas  with  room  for  lur- 
tier  development  I  knew  we  have  the  means 
to  continue  this  development  and  I  believe 
wo  have  the  will  to  see  It  tlirough.  If  I  did 
not  believe  this.  I  would  not  have  wanted  to 
lie  the  General  Manager  of  your  National 
Organization. 

So  let  us  take  up  our  task  because  it  is  in 
our  own  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  our 
tuuntry  to  do  so.  But  let  us  also  do  It  be- 
c.u.seit  Isrlpht. 

For  this.  In  my  Judement.  Is  what  the  rural 
electrification  proprrm  is  all  about. 

.ais  I  stand  here  before  you  today.  I  can 
lock  atiend  and  see  the  most  exciting— the 
most  innovative -the  most  challenging  and 
productive  vi  ars  yet  to  come. 

We  have  the  "opportunity  to  prove  that 
ru-al  electrification  is  not  an  outmoded  pro- 
urmi  that  h:is  outlived  Its  usefulness.  We 
have  the  exciting  oiiportunlty  c4  becoming 
a  Vital  p.:rt  ol  the  future. 

If  we  are  d.-termlncd  to  build  a  better  rural 
America.  i.nd  if  we  will  work  with  e;;ch  other 
;ind  with  our  allies,  then  I  have  no  doubt 
ai  to  our  abililv  to  do  the  Job. 

W'th  the  strength  of  millions  in  our  ranks. 
with  the  inspiration  of  tlie  c.use  to  which 
we  are  demoted,  and  with  the  determination 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilitios,  I  am  conndent 
we  will  succeed. 

This  IS  the  challenge  which  confronts  the 
rural  electric  movement  today.  It  is  essen- 
f  illy  to  provide  opportunity  and  hope, 
once"  aaaln,  for  the  countryside  and— 
Ihrcugh  the  countryside— for  the  nation. 


The  Slrat2gy  of  the  Weak  in  Vietnam 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  2G,  1068 
'At.  BINGHAM;  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  is,  with  all  our  mlhta^^•  and  eco- 
nomic power,  we  have  been  unable  to 
acliieve  success  in  Vietnam.  Considera- 
ble lii'ht  on  this  subiect  is  cast  by  an 
article  appearing  in  last  Saturday's  New 
York  Times  by  William  Plaff.  an  author 
who  has  visited  Vietnam. 

I  commend  this  ai-ticle  highly  to  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record,  c.'-pccially  to  those  who  cling  to 
the  belief  that  a  military  solution  in 
Vietnam  is  possible. 

Mr.  Pfaff's  article  follows: 

The  Strattcy  of  the  Weak  in  V:etn.-.m 

(By  William  Pfaff) 
The  reason  the  Vietnamese  war  is  so  de- 
moralizing to  Americans— even  to  behevers 
in  its  political  necessity— is  that  we  and  the 
enemy  share  no  understanding  about  what 
is  important.  When  we  fought  the  Kaiser's 
Germanv.  or  the  Japanese  Empire,  or  even 
the  Nazis  we  understood  what  it  would  take 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Victory  and 
defeat  both  were  recognizable. 

This  is  not  true  today.  In  individual  bat- 
tles in  Vietnam  it  often  happens  that  we 
and  the  Vietcong  both  claim   victory.  This 
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Is  not  simply  propaganda,  or  misinformation 
or  misunderstanding.  There  may  actually 
have  been  victories  for  both  sides,  since  both 
sides  are  fighting  separate  wars  with  contra- 
dictory values  and  expectations. 

In  Vietnam,  in  Asia  as  a  whole,  our  strategy 
of  the  strong  confronts  a  strategy  of  the 
weak.  The  struggle  Is  between  cultures  radi- 
cally different  In  what  they  expect  of  war 
and  of  peace.  We  and  the  Vietnamese — we 
and  the  Koreans  and  Chinese — hardly  under- 
stand one  another  when  we  speak  of  war, 
revolution,  peace  and  the  future. 

We,  the  strong,  use  firepower  or  wealth  to 
achieve  Impersonal  objectives:  democracy, 
liberal  government,  the  containment  of 
Communism.  The  weak  practice  defiant  and 
personalized  violence,  stoically  accepting  the 
destruction  of  wealth  and  the  loss  of  lives. 

We  believe  that  the  enemy  can  be  forced 
to  the  "reasonable"  decision  to  compromise 
or  capitulate.  We  assume  that  the  enemy 
wants  to  avoid  pain,  death  and  material 
destruction,  and  that  if  these  are  Inflicted  on 
him,  at  some  point  in  the  process  the  Issues 
of  the  war  will  come  to  seem  less  valuable 
than  to  stop  the  suffering  and  destruction. 
Ours  Is  a  very  plausible  strategy,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  values  of  those  who  are  rich, 
who  love  life' and  fear  pain. 

STOICISM   .^ND   DEATH 

The  weak  deal  in  absolutes,  among  them 
that  man  inevitably  suffers  and  dies.  When 
the  weak  are  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  death  and  capitulation,  the  one  may 
be  as  plausible  a  choice  as  the  other.  Inter- 
rogations of  Vletcong  prisoners,  when  they 
ask  the  prisoner  what  will  happen  if  the 
Americans  do  not  quit  the  war  and  leave 
the  country,  often  have  elicited  the  incom- 
prehendlng  reply,  "then  we  will  all  die." 

For  the  strong,  to  surrender  is  a  reason- 
able choice  in  a  given  situation.  To  die  for  a 
cause  may  be  necessary  or  noble,  but  we  see 
It  as  the  consequence  of  an  unreasonable 
situation.  We  want  life,  happiness,  wealth, 
power,  and  we  assume  that  in  a  reasonable 
society  these  all  are  possible.  But  happiness, 
wealth,  power — the  very  words  in  conjunc- 
tion reveal  a  dimension  of  our  experience 
beyond  that  of  tlie  Asian  poor.  For  us,  then, 
death  and  suffering  are  irrational  choices 
when  alternatives  exist.  For  the  weak,  there 
may  be  no  intelligible  choice. 

The  strategy  of  the  weak  is  the  chosen 
strategy  of  idealists  and  ideologues.  It  turns 
the  strength  of  Asia— its  capacity  for  en- 
durance in  sullering — against  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  strong.  It  does  this  by  invitint; 
the  strong  to  carry  their  strategic  logic  to 
its  conclusion,  which  is  genocide.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  seem  to  h.^ve  s.Ud  this  ex- 
plicitly, although  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  claim  that  they 
could  "win"  a  nuclear  war  in  which  300  mil- 
lion Chinese  died. 

The  strategy  of  the  weak  is  to  force  us  to 
do  to  others  what  is  most  abhorrent  to  us. 
Because  we  project  on  Asians  our  own  values, 
we  believe  that  the  threat  of  steadily  enlarg- 
ing destruction  will  force  a  "reasonable"  end 
to  the  war.  But  if  the  weak  defy  us  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  carry  out  our  threat; 
and  we  balk.  They  force  us  to  inflict  on  them 
what  we  ourselves  most  fear.  And  we  grasp 
that  to  do  this  is  to  destroy  ourselves — that 
by  contradicting  our  own  system  of  values 
we  destroy  it. 

KUMBERS    WITHOUT     VICTORY 

With  no  shared  values  of  \'ictory.  there  is 
no  logical  point  at  which  the  war  will  stop. 
And  the  marginal  utiUty  of  destruction  di- 
minishes as  destruction  is  carried  out.  To 
kill  one  man  may  change  history.  To  kill  a 
million  in  a  war  of  attrition  may  change 
nothing. 

In  Vietnam  two  wars  are  being  fought, 
with  two  strategies  and  two  sets  of  beliefs. 
These  wars  encounter  one  another  only  on 
a  battleground,  and  they  lead  to  two  differ- 
ent victories — or  two  defeats. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Economy,  Great  Society  Style 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  noted  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, Mr.  Ralph  de  Toledano,  has 
written  a  most  perceptive  column  con- 
cerning taxes  and  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  de  Toledano  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  when  he  notes  that,  despite 
great  public  protestations  of  Great  So- 
ciety economy  measures,  actual  results 
have  turned  out  to  be  small  iwtatoes.  in- 
deed. 

The  Vice  Presidents  high  flying  tux 
is  here,  noted  travelers  on  Air  Force  1 
are  duly  reported,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent's longstanding  inconsistencies  in 
handling  the  copper  strike  which  has 
added  hundreds  of  millions  to  om-  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  as  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  here  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

These  and  many  more  instances  point 
up  the  doubts  that  many  of  us  in  this 
body  have  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
present  administration's  promises  to  cut 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Ralph  de 
Toledano  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ecomimy:  t'.RE.\T  Society  Style 
I  By  Riiiph  de  Toledano) 

111  order  to  get  his  10  percent  surtax  passed 
bv  Congress.  President  Johnson  agreed  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget  by  $9  billion.  But 
when  the  experts  had  read  the  small  print, 
they  discovered  that  the  Administration  was 
promising  to  reduce  expenditures  by  only  $4 
billion — If  that. 

That's  what  economy  means  in  the  Great 
Societv. 

With  considerable  fanfare,  the  President 
ordered  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  with  overseas  personnel  to  reduce 
the  si?e  of  their  staffs  in  order  to  cut  down 
on  the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Last  week, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that  in  the 
period  ."since  Mr.  Johnson's  "order."  person- 
nel had  increased. 

Economy  is  the  magic  word  at  the  White 
House,  but  Vice  President  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  sees  it  differently.  In  Scranton. 
Pa.,  for  an  official  function,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  dinner  Jacket. 
Whereupon,  he  sent  back  a  Lockheed  Jet- 
star,  p.t  the  taxpayer's  expense,  to  pick  it  up 
for  him  in  Washington. 

When  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D.-Ind.)  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  an  Evanston 
(Indiana)  college.  Mr.  Johnson  presented 
him  with  a  free  round  trip  on  Air  Force 
One.  the  Presidential  plane — at  the  taxpay- 
er's expense.  This  cut  down  on  Senator 
Hartke's  traveling  time,  so  he  was  able  to 
be  back  in  Washington  for  a  White  House 
cocktail  party. 

Automatic  equipment  has  sharply  increased 
the  productivity  of  Post  Office  employees, 
making  :t  possible  to  move  the  mail  with 
62.100  fewer  workers  at  a  saving  of  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Employment  in  the 
Post  Office,  however,  has  risen  by  16.9  per- 
cent. 

Since  1954,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
country  has  declined  36  percent  and  the  farm 
population  has  dropped  more  than  42  per- 
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ceiU.  However,  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  Increased  Its  staff  by  62  percent.  In  1954 
there  was  one  Agriculture  Department  em- 
ployee for  every  284  persons  on  the  farms. 
Now  there  is  one  employee  for  every  105  peo- 
ple, or  one  to  every  28  farms. 

That's  what  the  Great  Society  means  by 
economv. 

Or  take  the  entire  payroll  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  In  1954,  there  were  2,381,700  em- 
ployees, earning  $9.4  billion.  In  1960,  the 
number  had  declined  to  2.370.800 — but  was 
drawing  down  $12  6  billion.  This  year,  as  a 
result  of  the  Johnson  austerity  program,  the 
number  of  employees  has  risen  to  3.022.000. 
with  a  whopping  Jump  in  wages  to  $22.3 
billion.  And  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1969  shows 
further  increases  in  numl>ers  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

This  kind  of  economy  will  end  up  by  bank- 
rupting the  United  States. 

Tliere  is.  of  course,  a  reason  for  this.  In 
1956,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  in- 
augurated three  new  Federal  programs  with 
a  hrst-year  cost  of  $144  million.  Those  pro- 
grams are  costing  us  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year  today.  In  1962.  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion inaugurated  14  new  programs  at  a  first- 
year  cost  of  $216  million.  They  are  now  cost- 
ing us  $1.6  billion  a  year.  In  1966,  the  Johnson 
Administration  inaugurated  24  new  programs 
at  a  first-year  cost  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  They  are  now  costing  us  $2.8  billion 
a  year. 

That's  economy  with  a  vengeance. 

But  the  Great  Society  is  also  great  In  other 
areas.  At  a  time  when  tlie  copper  strike  is 
forcing  American  producers  to  buy  in  for- 
eign markets,  adding  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
issued  a  license  for  shipment  of  $2.5  million 
in  copper  concentrates  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. This  copper  should  have  gone  to 
American  processors,  but  the  Administra- 
tion— while  it  tries  to  keep  Americans  from 
traveling  in  order  to  keep  dollars  at  home — 
finds  it  necessary  to  put  further  strains  on 
our  economy  in  order  to  keep  Tito's  Com- 
munists happy. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  an  almost  end- 
less catalogue.  Here  and  there  a  Congress- 
man screams,  but  tlie  Great  Society  is  im- 
pervious to  such  protests.  Just  what  the 
President  and  his  Administration  are  trying 
to  accomplish  is  a  baffling  question.  But 
round  and  round  she  goes,  and  where  she 
stops  nobody  knows.  That  is.  until  Novem- 
ber. At  that  time,  the  American  people  will 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  pleasure  or 
displeasure — if,  of  course,  the  voters  bother 
to  listen. 
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Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1968,  Vice  President  Hubert  H,  Hum- 
phrey delivered  a  stirring  address  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  formal  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
speech  appeared  in  the  Record  of  Mai'ch 
22,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, also,  some  of  his  impromptu  re- 
marks on  that  occasion. 

In  these  remarks  the  Vice  President 
emphasizes  his  confidence  that  our  Na- 
tion has  the  strength  and  resources  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  of  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  if  only  we  have  the  will  and 
the  determination  to  do  so.  The  Vice 
President  pledges  that  there  can  be  no 


retreat  from  our  duty.  The  remarks  fol- 
low: 

REMARKS    or   THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    HUBIST    H. 

HOMPHRET,    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars, 

Washington,  DC. 

I  come  here  today  to  visit  with  you  as  a 
icllow  American.  I  come  today  to  reason  with 
you  about  the  problems  of  our  nation.  I  do 
not  come  here  In  the  spirit  of  partisanship, 
resion  or  anv  form  of  prejudice. 

bur  country  faces  very  difficult  days.  We 
have  a  hard  struggle  on  oiu-  hands  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  are  called  upon  to  man  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  face  difficulties  In  our  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

Yet  we  are  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of 
this  earth,  endowed  with  great  resources  of 
skill  and  technology,  of  wealth  and  abun- 
dance. Still  we  have  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
unhappy  and  the  bitter. 

I  tell  you  this  only  to  remind  you  that  we 
have  the  capacity  and  the  means  to  meet 
every   one  of   thes   problems   at  home  and 

The  only  question  before  this  nation  is: 
Do  we  have  the  wlU?    y 

America  needs  to  be/told  once  again  that  it 
is  a  great  land,  a  great  people,  a  great  nation. 
The  strong,  conflden*  voice  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans must  be  heard  throughout  this  land- 
not  the  voices  of  doubt  or  cynicism,  not  the 
voices  of  weakness  or  despair,  but  the  voices 
of  confidence,  the  voices  of  strength,  the 
voices  of  justice  and  determination. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said  to  this 
nation  five  years  ago: 

"Freedom  and  peace  are  not  cheap;  we, 
or  most  of  us,  shall  live  out  our  lives  In  a 
period  of  peril,  challenge,  and  danger." 

There  Isn't  any  doubt  that  we  live  In  a  pe- 
riod of  peril  and  of  danger  and  of  challenge. 
And  knowing  this,  we  must  gird  ourselv^  for 
the  battle.  We  cannot  shrink  away  from  duty. 
We  have  no  choice— If  we  want  to  be  a 
great  people,  worthy  of  our  heritage— except 
to  take  our  stand  and  remember  that  our 
worid  shrinks  every  day,  even  as  It  Intensifies 
In  danger.  , 

If  there  Is  one  concern  I  have  as  an  Ameri- 
can today.  It  Is  this  growing  development  in 
our  land  that  somehow  the  problems  of  the 
world  are  too  big  for  us;   that  we  need  to 
withdraw;  that  we  need  to  come  home;  that 
we  need  to  get  away  from  It  all.       ^      ,_,  . 
My  fellow  Americans,  If  that  should  be- 
.      come  the  policy  of  this  land,  then  the  best 
days  of  this  nation  have  already  been  lived. 
We  cannot  retreat  from  any  place  .  .  .  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  we  do  not  Intend   to 
retreat  from  any  place! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Feb.  21,  19681 
Honor  for  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer 
The  unanimous  selection  of  Bernard  Q. 
Segal  as  president-elect  nominee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  comes  as  fitting 
recognition  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
this  distinguished  Philadelphia  hiwy^^r. 

Under  the  automatic  succession  rules  oi 
the  ABA.  he  will  become  president  in  Au- 
gust 1969  after  serving  a  year  as  president- 
elect and  acting  as  general  chairman  at  the 
Association's  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  the 
fl-st  week  of  August  in  this  city. 

Since  his  earliest  days  at  the  bar.  and  his 
service  back  in  the  Pinchot  Administration 
as  deputy  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bernard  Segal  has  devoted  himseU  not  only 
lo  the  practice  of  law  but  to  Improving  the 
administration  of  Justice.  His  effort,  against 
many  obstacles,  to  remove  Judges  from  poli- 
tics through  installation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Plan  for  appointment  on  merit  only,  has 
been  but  one  facet  of  his  activity  In  this 

rcETftrd 

A  former  Chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  mentioned  frequently  for 
appointment  to  the  Federal  and  State  bench 
engaged  in  legal  and  civic  activities  that 
would  take  three  or  four  type-written  pages 
just  to  list,  he  has  always  welcomed  new 
opportunities  to  uphold  law  and  justice  He  Is 
a  man  of  zeal,  and  the  lawyers  from  all  over 
the  country  making  up  the  An.erlcan  Bar 
Association  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
him  as  their  next  president. 
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Bernard  G.  Segal,  Bar  Association 
President-Elect 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard G.  Segal,  of  Philadelphia,  was  re- 
cently selected  to  be  the  president-elect 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  thus 
becoming  president  of  the  ABA  in  August 
1969  The  recognition  and  responsibility 
that  come  with  this  position  are  appro- 
priate to  a  man  of  his  stature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials and  articles  from  the  PhUadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  which 
note  Mr.  Segal's  many  achievements,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Evening 

Bulletin.  Feb.  23,19681 

An  Honor  fob  Mr.  Segal  and  the  CrrT 

A   distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer  will 

become  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 

Association  in  August  at  that  body's  annual 

meeting  which,   pleasant  for   him  and   the 

city,  tiikes  place  here.  

Bernard  G.  Segal  brings  to  that  position 
a  profound  awareness  of  the  particular  re- 
sponsibUity  of  his  profession  to  help 
stregthen  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  courts  that  are  designed  to  preserve  our 
society,  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  do  Justice 
and  so  contribute  to  achieving  domestic 
tranquility.  ,  .,_ 

Both  on  the  local  and  national  scene,  Mr. 
Segal  has  been  outstanding  for  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice,  the  legal  machinery,  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  make  it  work  and  the  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  performance. 

•mat  his  selecUon  to  head  the  ABA  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  professional  dedication,  his  con- 
cern that  the  law  meet  20th  Century  chal- 
lenges, is  obvious.  But  It  Is  far  from  a  narrow 
concern,  Mr.  Segal  has  shown.  In  the  breadth 
of  his  community  Interests,  an  awareness  of 
the  more  extensive  obligations  that  must  be 
felt  and  met  by  citizen-leaders  In  all  fields 
of  endeavor. 

There  Is  at  present,  regrettably,  a  grave 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  newspaper  world 
as  to  how,  in  the  constitutional  area  of  fair 
trial  and  free  press,  each  may  best  meet  lt« 
responsibUity  to  the  American  public  aiid 
system  as  respects  Information  to  be  pub- 
licized in  the  arrest  and  trial  of  alleged 
criminals. 

This  Is  a  vital  Issue  that  will,  and  must  be 
worked  through  to  a  conclusion  that  gives 
full  recognition  to  close  relationship  between 
preserving  free  press  and  assuring  fair  trial 
to  the  common  stake  we  all  have  in  properly, 
wisely,  reconciling  both  rights  for  the  public 
good. 

That  this  difference  exists  between  some 
members  of  Mr.  Segal's  profession  and  our 
own  in  no  way  impairs  emphatic  recognition 
of  the  vital  role  of  the  bar  in  resolving  the 
social  conflicts  of  these  critical  times. 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  that  this  ac- 
complished Phlladelphian  has  been  chosen 


to  lead  the  ABA  and  to  speak  n-Uionally  for 
It  m  the  wide  area  of  its  concerns. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer, 
Feb.   21,   1968] 
Profile:  Honob-Filled    Career 
Bernard    G.    Segal,    outstanding   Philadel- 
phia   lawver    nominated    Tuesday    as    presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bar  Association 
bv  Its  House  of  Delegates,  has  achieved  an- 
other capstone  in  his  legal  and  public  service 

Ciireer.  , 

He  is  no  stranger  to  topmost  honors  ana 
higli  resp>onsibililies. 

At  the  age  of  16.  he  was  graduated  from 
Central  High  School  here  in  1924  and  four 
years  later  won  his  bachelor  degree  from  the 
Universitv   of   Pennsylvania. 

Three  vears  later  he  was  graduated  from 
Penns  Law  School  and  In  1932,  at  the  age 
of  24.  became  the  youngest  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  drive  brought  him  the  high  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  PhUadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  44,  a  position  he  filled  In  1952  and 
1953.  He  was  the  youngest  chancellor  ever 
selected  bv  the  Association. 

Through  the  years,  his  merits  were  quickly 
and  widely  recognized  by  the  heads  of  na- 
tional and  local  governments,  educators  and 
leaders  in  civic  and  charitable  acUvltles. 

In  1953.  he  was  appointed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission  on  Judicial   and  Congressional 

Coin  j*ips 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ap- 
pointed and  reappointed  him  co-chairman 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Board  of 
Tr\istees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Law 
and  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Tlae  Annenberg 
School  of  Commtuiications. 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Dropsie  College,  where  he  I'.as 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee.  He  is 
on  the  Lay  Board  of  ViUanova  University. 

He  is  a  former  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  and  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies  of 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

His  other  civic  associations  Include  serv- 
ices on  the  boards  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association.  Medico.  Inc..  Albert  Ein- 
stein Medical  Center.  Legal  Aid  Society, 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  Tax- 
pavers  Forum  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Gov- 
erning Committee  of  The  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chaplains. 

He  has  found  time  to  write  four  volumes 
on  banking  and  building  loan  law  despite 
his  ramified  activities  and  to  maintain  his 
partnership  in  the  law  firm  of  Schnader, 
Harrison.  Segal  and  Lewis. 


Seeing  the  Vietnam  War  Through  Israeli 
Eyes 


HON. 


RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Jewish  Chronicle  recently  car- 
ried an  article  by  its  publisher.  Mr.  Stan 
Rose,  entitled  "Seeing  the  Vietnam  War 
Through  Israeli  Eyes."  The  beleaguered 
Israelis,  as  this  article  points  out,  see 
better  than  some  of  us  back  home  the 
merit  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  They, 
too.  are  fighting  to  retain  their  right  to 
independence  against  a  foe  as  implacable 
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as  are  the  Chinese  and  their  North  Viet- 
namese clients. 
The  article  follows : 

SCZZNO  THE  VHTNAM  WaH  THBOUOH 

Israeli  Etes 
(By  Stan  Rose) 
Want  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam?  Take  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East.  There  you  can  get  a  fairly  objective 
view  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  and  why  we 
are  In  it  up  to  our  ears.  It's  a  view  you  won't 
get  here  at  home,  because  the  Vietnam  war 
has  become  a  topic  that  generates  so  much 
emotion  we  can't  see  the  cold,  hard  facts. 
It's  a  view  you  won't  even  get  In  Vietnam, 
because  there  you  are  too  close  to  the  killing 
to  reason  things  out. 

Talk  to  an  Israeli — almost  any  Israeli 
from  a  top  government  official  to  a  cab  driv- 
er— and  he  will  tell  you  that  in  his  opinion 
the  United  States  has  no  real  choice  except 
to  flght  In  Vietnam  until  North  Vietnam 
l3  ready  to  negotiate.  And  when  will  that  be? 
When  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  are 
whipped,  or  when  Russia  decides  she  has  lost 
enough  equipment  and  either  can't  or  won't 
continue  to  ship  more  to  keep  the  war  going. 
But  give  the  enemy  (and  that  includes 
Russia)  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  is 
weakening,  ttiat  it  is  a  nation  divided,  and 
they  win  not  only  hang  on  but  will  step  up 
their  activity  until  the  peace  forces  in  this 
country  take  over.  When  and  if  the  U.S. 
pulls  In  its  horns,  we'll  see  hell  bre.ik  loose 
In  a  dozen  different  spots,  including  Western 
Europe. 

The  Israelis  see  the  recent  war  with  the 
Arabs  as  a  part  of  the  Russia.n  master  plan 
to  extend  its  inHuence  everywhere  and  to  be- 
come the  world's  Number  One  power.  Luck- 
ily, the  Russians  underestimated  Israeli's 
strength  and  overestimated  the  Arab  na- 
tions' ability  to  use  the  weapons  Russia 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Today,  9  months 
after  the  Six-Day  War,  Israel  is  still  carting 
tralnload  after  tr.^inload  of  Russian-made 
tanks,  trucks,  half-tracks,  fjid  guns  out  of 
the  Slnal  Peninsula  to  huge  yards  near  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa. 

Some  of  the  material  will  be  melted  down 
as  scrap,  some  will  be  rebuilt  for  poesible  fu- 
ture use  by  the  Israehs.  But  Israel  Isnt  kid- 
ding itself.  She  knows  the  thing  that  kept 
Russia  from  co.Taing  in  and  helping  the 
Arabs  succeed  in  t'aeir  mad  venture  was  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  and  the  fear 
of  a  confrontation  with  th^  United  States. 

The  next  war  won't  occur  i  barring  some 
Impulsive  act  by  Nasser  i,  until  or  unless 
Russia  feels  the  balance  of  power  is  in  her 
favor.  Meanwhile,  the  is  resinning  the  Arab 
nations  and  building  up  her  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  Today,  it,  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  Sixth  Fleet. 

In  view  of  the  ,aiti-war  feeling  in  this 
country,  Russia  Is  yast  waiting  icr  the  iso- 
lationist fever  to  take  hold.  When  and  if 
that  happens,  the  next  effort  by  the  Arabs 
may  succeed.  And  while  the  United  States 
is  busy  minding  its  own  business  bec-.use  the 
freedom  of  foreign  lands  is  no  Icnger  its  con- 
cern, Ru.=  s;a  will  smoothly  supervise  the 
takeover  of  West  Germany  by  East  Germany 
with  the  help  of  DeGaulle,  extend  Its  influ- 
ence throughout  Alrlca,  and  then  go  to  work 
in  South  America. 

With  Russia  breathing  down  their  necks 
much  more  menacingly  than  the  Arab  na- 
tions, its  no  wonder  the  Israelis  are  so  anx- 
ious the  United  States  maintain  its  position 
in  the  world.  They  v/eren't  angry  when  L.B.J, 
agreed  last  month  to  sell  arms  to  Jordan. 
They'd  rather  the  U.S.  sell  them  to  Jordan 
and  strengthen  King  Hussein's  position, 
than  to  have  the  extremists  oveithrow  Hus- 
sein and  establish  closer  ties  with  Russia. 

The  Israelis  aren't  surprised  many  Ameri- 
cans don't  realize  that  North  Vietnam  prob- 
ably couldn't  or  wouldn't  go  to  the  peace 
table  without  an  okay  from  Russia,  short  of 
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a  defeat  such  a,s  the  Arabs  Buffered.  They  are 
more  surprised  that  the  American  leaders 
haven't  explained  the  real  facts  of  life  to  the 
American  people.  Apparently,  these  leaders 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  some  day  will  be  allies  In  the 
great  struggle  against  Conununlst  China,  and 
so  they  keep  groping  In  vain  for  a  sign  of 
friendship.  Meanwhile.  Russia  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Congs 
with  about  90'"  of  the  stuff  they  need  to 
wa^e  war  on  South  Vietnam  and  the  Ameri- 
can defenders. 

While  tiiey  are  sympathetic  to  the  motmt- 
ing  hatred  of  young  Americans  and  their 
parents  :'or  the  bloodshed  :n  Vietnam,  some 
Israelis  feel  the  so-called  leaders  of  the  peace 
movement  have  no  real  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. Once  they  have  pulled  all  the  rabbits 
out  of  their  hats,  what  do  they  do  for  an 
encore? 

.\s  one  officl.il  said  to  ti.ls  v.-rlter,  "One  of 
these  days,  you  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
the  Russians  from  sending  another  shipload 
of  supplies  to  Vietnam.  Ycur  President  Is 
solngto  have  to  shake  his  fist  in  Kosygln's 
tace^.nd  tell  him  to  stop  cr  you'll  blow  his 
ships  out  of  the  v.-nter.  It's  a  calculated  risk, 
but  the  Russian.^  understand  this  kind  of  talk 
better  than  sweet  talk.  They  really  don't 
want  a  confrontation  with  you,  but  If  they 
fiink  you  :ue  we.ikeninfr.  they  will  never 
let  y  )u  rest  no  matter  where  you  run  and 
hide" 

For  a  nation  that  has  faced  enemy  Are 
r.hnost  every  day  of  its  young  life,  it  Isn't 
;  urprlEir.g  that  the  people  of  Israel  have  a 
nialt"r-ot-fact  annroich  to  the  problem  of 
war  and  pence.  Where  r-.n  American  college 
boy  writes  that  he  will  never  take  up  arms  to 
kill  a  ftUow  man.  every  12-year-old  Israeli 
^Tirl  knows  how  to  take  apart  and  assemble  a 
machine  gun  and  to  fire  it  at  a  human  target 
11  stie  l.as  to. 

W?  duiVt  liav?  a  duubt  thr,t  the  same 
American  college  boy  would  defend  his  coun- 
try with  just  i's  much  dctermiiuition  if  the 
io3Ucs  of  life  and  death  were  as  clear-cut  to 
han  as  they  are  to  the  12-year-old  Israeli 
rirl. 

But  ue  wonder  as  we  return  to  the  bit- 
terness .md  dissension  in  America,  whether 
the  I.sraelis  may  be  closer  to  the  truth  In 
their  objective  analysis  c.f  the  United  States 
and  the  war  m  Vietnam  tiian  m:iny  of  us 
Americans  who  are  so  anxious  to  end  the 
fighting  and  killing  in  that  far-away  land. 
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hostile  mortar  attack  on  his  company's  de- 
feilse  perimeter,  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  In  a  telegram  to  his  wife.  He  was  serving 
hl8  second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Sergeant  Itzoe  grew 
up  In  the  Hamr>den  section  and  attended 
Clifton  High  School.  He  was  the  son  of  Earl 
Itzoe  and  the  late  tlrs.  Florence  Itzoe. 

According  to  his  family,  he  falsified  his 
birth  records  so  that  he  could  enlist  in  the 
Army  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  making  a  career 
of  It. 

AIKBOP.NE   SOLDIEB 

Early  In  his  career.  Sergeant  Itzoe  received 
parachutist  training  at  the  Airborne  School. 
He  later  graduated  from  the  Ranger  School 
and  was  an  instructor  at  the  school  before 
his  first  Vietnam  assignment. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving 
with  a  Ranger  organization  attached  to  the 
101st  Airborne  Division. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  father.  Sergeant 
Itzoe  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Roberta 
A.  Itzoe,  Anne  M.  Itzoe  and  Donna  M.  Itzoe, 
and  a  half-brother,  Russell  Vane,  of 
Baltimore. 


Edgar  Sergeant 


Baltimore  GI  Killed  in  Viet  Fightmg 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdaij.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sfc.  RDbert  Anthony  Itzoe,  a  fine  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 

City  GI  Is  Kh-led  in  Viet  Fichtino 

A  Baltimore  soldier  who  was  a  member  of 
tlie  Army  Rangers  has  been  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

He  was"  identified  as  Sgt.  I.  C.  Robert  An- 
thony Itzoe,  27,  husband  of  Mrs.  Carmela 
Powell  Itzoe.  formerly  of  Baltimore,  and  now 
of  Columbus,  Ga. 

A  requiem  mass  for  Sergeant  Itzoe  will  be 
offered  at  9  A.M.  today  at  the  Corpus  ChrlsU 
Church,  Mount  Royal  and  Lafayette  avenues. 
Military  burial  services  will  be  conducted  at 
Baltimore  National  Cemetery. 

Sergeant  Itzoe  was  killed  March  17  In  a 
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and  sadly  we  reflect  there  will  be  no  other. 
Nutley  mourns  the  passing  of  one  of  lt«  lead- 
ing benefactors.  e  A  O 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW     JERSEY 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  of 
local  governments  are  the  real  unsimg 
heroes  in  protecting  the  public  welfare 
and  serving  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
town  of  Nutley,  N.J.,  was  especially 
blessed  to  have  received  the  dedicated 
services  of  Edgar  Ser^ieant.  He  will  bo 
fondly  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come : 

(Prom  the  Nutley  Sun.  M.ar.  21.  19681 
Edgar  Sep.ce.'^nt 

List  week  death  claimed  one  of  Nutley's 
most  outstanding   citizens,   Edgar   Sergeant. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Uved  a  most  rewarding  life — 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  personal  satisfaction 
was  derived  from  his  discharging  his  civic 
responsiblUty  to  the  community  he  adopted 
as  his  home  in  1909, 

His  spiritual  strength  and  values  ^\cre 
nourished  by  his  close  ties  to  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  an  Institution  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud  and  which  he  served  daUy 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  known  as  "Mr.  Planning 
Board"  serving  as  a  member  and  chairman 
since  Its  creation  in  1939  right  up  to  his 
retirement  from  tliat  post  in  1959. 

Great  as  his  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity life  have  been — and  our  first  rate  park 
system  in  which  he  took  so  much  personal 
pride  stands  as  a  living  memorial  to  Mr. 
Sergeant's  civic  pride  and  duty — his  greatest 
majrk  upon  our  community  is  found  in  his 
Influence  upon  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  In  contact.  In  his  quiet  and  well- 
organizsd  way  Mr.  Sergeant  stimulated  peo- 
ple to  raise  their  sights  with  respect  to  com- 
munity objectives.  He  Inspired  people  to  do 
better,  to  enlarge  their  civic  commitment. 

Ask  anyone  who  had  the  good  fortune  ti 
have  known  him  and  with  one  voice  you  will 
be  told  that  the  word  "gentleman"  was 
coined  for  him.  Mr.  Sergeant  was  both 
humble  and  noble. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  period  of  V.me 
v.'C  have  1-nown  Mr.  Sergeant  -we  feel  m 
person  provided  us  with  the  exciting  adven- 
ture of  keeping  the  company  of  a  truly  gre  it 
m?.n. 

While  his  place  has  been  taken  by  other.^ 
on  the  various  boards  he  served  so  well, 
verily  there  was  only  one  Edgar   Sergeant, 


Columnist    Strongly    Oppo»e«    Peace    at 
Any  Price  in  Vietnam 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  'WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  most  respected  columnists-- 
Joseph  Alsop— has  written  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  citing 
added  reason  for  maintaining  President 
Johnson's  course  in  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  Alsop  notes  that  Hanoi  has  en- 
gaged in  a  reckless  go-for-broke  strat- 
egy since  the  New  Year  because  they  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of  a  pro- 
longed war. 

As  he  states,  North  Vietnam  lost  over 
6,700  between  March  2  and  March  9 — 
without  counting  their  wounded. 

Through  quick  victory  the  enemy 
hopes  to  break  our  will— yet  they  have 
met  only  defeat.  StiU,  they  hope  to 
achieve  the  psychological  victory  at  home 
which  they  have  been  denied  militarily 
at  the  front.  ^    .  •   * 

America  must  not  be  stampeded  into 
a  peace-at-any-price  settlement  because 
of  Hanoi's  suicidal  attacks.  The  Viet- 
namese who  have  put  their  faith  in  the 
United  States,  as  Alsop  put  it,  would 
"suffer  cruelly  for  their  misplaced  faith." 
Free  Asia's  confidence  in  the  United 
States — and  in  their  own  ability  to  with- 
stand Communist  insurgency— would  be 
shaken  to  its  roots.  And  America's  poUtl- 
cal  life  would  be  poisoned  by  invective 
for  years.  ^  „ 

Thus,  we  must  continue  to  follow  tne 
President's  wise  course  between  uni- 
lateral surrender  and  mindless  escala- 
tion. .  , 
■We  shall  show  Hanoi  that  Americas 
■will  does  not  break  under  pressure — 
rather  it  is  nurtured  by  adversity  and 
strengthened  by  challenge. 

Upon  our  united  resolve  rests  our  ulti- 
mate success.  I  am  certain  that  Amer- 
icans will  back  their  President  and  their 
fighting  men  in  this  time  of  trial. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Alsop's  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Washington  Post: 
No   Halfway   House   Between   Victory, 

Defeat  in  Vietnam 
In  the  prevaUlng  fog  of  gloom  and  tincer- 
talnty.  there  are  only  two  things  that  can 
be  said  with  perfect  certainty  about  the  war 
m  Vietnam.  The  first  Is  bleakly  simple. 

There  is  in  fact  no  comfortable,  easy  half- 
way house  betvxen  defeat  and  victory. 

No  one  who  has  studied  North  Vietnamese 
policy,  labored  to  read  the  captured  docu- 
ments, and  followed  on  the  spot  the  develop- 
ment of  Hanoi's  war  plans,  tactics  and 
strategy,  believes  for  one  moment  that  such 
a  halfway  house  exists  today,  or  will  ever 
exist  in  the  future.  The  well-intentioned 
people  who  offer  theoretical  blueprints  for 
such  halfway  houses  are  as  Ignorant  of  the 
realities  as  the  people  who  used  to  peddle 
the  view  that  Josef  Stalin  was  really  a  nice 
guy  at  heart. 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  men  with 
a  tenacity  and  courage  that  seem  all  the  more 
admirable  In  the  present  climate  In  Wash- 


ington. They  are  also  men  endowed  with  the 
most  steely  ruthlessness.  In  the  month  of 
February,  thev  expended  their  troops  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  10,000  men  a  week  and  In 
the  week  of  March  2  to  March  9.  they  were 
still  expending  troops  so  lavishly  that  their 
losses  exceeded  6700  men— iind  this  is  with- 
out counting  their  wounded ! 

Take  as  their  population  b.ase  the  16,500,- 
000  people  of  North  Vietnam,  plus  the  5.000,- 
000  plus-or-minus  under  V.C.  control  In  the 
south.  Make  the  appropriate  conversion. 
You  find  that  the  Hanoi  leaders  are  in  fact 
accepting  losses  which,  it  accepted  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  would  run  from 
60.000  to  100,000  men  a  week  in  killed-in- 
aciion  alone. 

They  are  accepting  these  quite  unpre- 
cedented rates  of  loss— 10  times  as  high  as 
the  average  in  the  recent  past— because  they 
are  going  for  broke— trying  to  win  the  war 
in  a  short  time— because  they  know  they 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  greatly  prolonged 
war  And  they  are  ready  to  make  such  ap- 
palling sacrifies  because  they  want  to  get 
their  grip  on  South  Vietnam. 

To  get  their  grip  on  South  Vietnam  at 
cheaper  cost,  the  Hanoi  leaders  might  well 
accept  one  or  another  of  the  crazier  halfway 
house  solutions  that  have  been  proposed  In 
this  country.  But  if  that  Is  ever  permitted 
to  happen,  Saigon  will  be  ruled  from  Hanoi 
In  a  very  short,  space  of  time. 

All  the  millions  of  Vietnamese  who  have 
put  their  faith  In  the  United  States  wm  then 
suffer  cruelly  for  this  misplaced  faith.  The 
U  S  will  also  have  experienced  Its  first  de- 
feat in  war  since  this  Republic  was  estab- 
lished. And  that  leads  to  the  second  cer- 
tainty in  the  present  situation,  which  Is  also 
blead  and  simple.  ,    ^  .     * 

Feeble,  needless  acceptance  of  defeat  m 
Vietnam  will  poison  American  political  life 
for  a  generation  or  more. 

The  circumstances  that  produced  the  ter- 
rible McCarthy-time  were  downright  trivial, 
compared  to  the  hideous  circumstances  that 
will  confront  this  country  after  acceptance 
of  defeat  In  Vietnam.  The  resulting  outcry 
about  "stabs-ln-the-back,"  the  search  for 
scapegoats,  the  accusations  of  disloyalty  and 
worse,  can  in  truth  be  expected  to  make  the 
McCarthy-time  seem  downright  cozy  in  retro- 
spect. 

Considering  how  obvious  this  ought  to  be, 
one  Is  all  but  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
American  Left  has  gone  collectively  Insane. 
As  anyone  should  be  able  to  see,  there  Is  al- 
ready acute  danger  of  the  most  frightening 
sort  of  a  turn  to  the  right  in  this  country. 
The  extreme  postures  of  the  Negro  racists  and 
the  trouble  in  the  cities  are  quite  enough  to 
provoke  such  a  rightwards  turn. 

The  President's  riot  commission  was  no 
more  than  realistic,  when  It  warned  of  the 
possibiUty  of  American  apartheid.  That  risk, 
God  knows,  will  be  hard  enough  to  circum- 
vent and  that  problem  will  be  hard  enough 
to  solve,  without  the  added  polsona  that  are 
sure  to  be  engendered  by  the  first  defeat  in 
war  In  American  history.  Add  these  other 
poisons  to  the  present  mix,  and  the  Ameri- 
can future  hardly  bears  contemplation. 

Without  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  past  decisions,  there  Is  therefore  only 
one  safe  course  to  take.  That  course  is  to 
make  the  needed  effort  to  win  the  war.  Win- 
ning does  not  mean  crushing  North  Vietnam, 
and  it  does  not  demand  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  men  like  General  Curtis  LeMay. 
Winning  means  no  more  than  forcing  the 
Hanoi  leaders  to  call  home  their  troops,  and 
to  cease  threatening  their  neighbors  In  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam. 

As  any  rational  man  should  be  able  to  see 
from  the  loss  rates  and  population  figures 
cited  above,  the  Hanoi  leaders  cannot 
imaginably  sustain  the  kind  of  effort  they 
are  now  making  for  a  very  long  time.  If  you 
go  for  broke  and  fail,  the  failure  leaves  you 
broken.  Hence  there  is  nothing  hopeless  in 
the   present  situation;    but  became  of  the 


American  advocates  of  defeat-at-any-prlce, 
there  Is  profound  danger  for  the  American 
future. 


A  Pioneer  and  a  Great  Gentleman  Pastel 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

tiF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22,  1955.  a  Pampa,  Te.x.,  news- 
paper carried  a  front  page  story  and  pic- 
ture commemorating  the  arrival  50  years 
before  of  a  young  Englishman  "fresh 
from  the  county  of  Surry,  C.  P.  Buckler, 
then  19.  had  completed  his  education  at 
Brighton  Grammar  School  and  Arundel 
House  School"  and  had  come  to  this 
country  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  new 
world. 

Before  C.  P.  Buckler  died  2  days  after 
last  Christmas  he  had  not  only  helped 
build  a  town— my  hometown— of  which 
I  and  30,000  other  residents  are  proud, 
but  he  had  also  played  a  leading  role  in 
making  that  town  and  a  vast  area  of  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  a  little  more  civil- 
ized, progressive,  and  prosperous. 

Had  C.  P.  Buckler  lived,  last  Friday 
would  have  marked  the  63d  anniversary 
of  his  arrival  in  Pampa.  With  unanimous 
consent  I  include  excerpts  from  the 
newspaper  story  of  March  22.  1955.  and 
the  editorial  carried  by  the  Pampa  Daily 
News  following  his  death: 

Buckler  has  seen  many  things  happen  in 
Pampa  and  the  Panhandle  In  the  meantime. 
He  has  been,  in  fact,  insUumental  In  the 
realization  of  much  of  the  progress  Pampa 
has  made  from  an  umncorporated  commu- 
nity of  less  than  25  people  when  he  arrived 
to  the  city  It  Is  today.  And  he  Is  still  at  It. 
He  refers  to  Pampa  as  "we".  "We  wouldn't 
be  what  we  are  today,"  he  says,  "If  It  hadn't 
been  for  a  very  progressive  citizenship." 
Pampa  didn't  just  grow.  Buckler  adds.  "We 
have  had  and  still  have  citizens  who  were 
thinking  not  only  of  their  own  personal  gains 
but  wanted  to  see  the  community  grow. 

"We  have  always  had  capable  and  honest 
men  In  our  city  and  county  government  and 
on  our  school  boards,"  Buckler  reflects,  "and 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  dishonesty 
or  graft  in  any  branch  of  our  local  govern- 
ment." 

He  points  to  such  community  effort  as  the 
fund  raising  campaign  of  $60,000  to  buy 
right-of-way  through  Roberts  County  for  the 
highwav  now  nearing  completion  to  the  Ca-' 
nadlan 'River  bridge  and  Perryton.  "It  would 
not  have  been  built  without  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  the  financial  help  of  local  citi- 
zens. "  he  states.  The  Forth  Worth  and  Den- 
ver branch  line  and  the  Clinton.  Oklahoma 
and  Western  lines  were  brought  here  the 
same  wav.  Buckler  reminds— by  commumty 
effort,  money  and  leadership.  The  Celanese 
plant  located  here  for  the  same  reason.  Buck- 
ler says.  "Their  officials  were  impressed  with 
our  citizens,  our  churches  and  our  schools: 
the  things  that  make  a  fine  community,  "  he 
believes. 

Buckler,  himself,  has  been  one  of  the  citi- 
zens of  whom  he  speaks  when  he  says  "thote 
who  were  thinking  not  only  of  their  personal 
gains." 

[From  the  Pampa  Dally  News,  Dec.  28.  1967] 

Another  Pioneer  Passes 

The  death  yesterday  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Buckler 

marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the  last  men 

who  had  a  part  in  laying  the  early  founda- 
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tlon  on  which  Pampa  and  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding Panhandle  area  were  built. 

He  began  to  make  his  mark  on  the  future 
of  Pami>a  62  years  ago  when  he  was  only  20 
years  old.  He  continued  to  do  so  right  up 
until  the  last  days  when  he  was  confined 
by  Illness  that  finally  struck  him  down.  He 
was  active  and  attended  community  func- 
tions right  up  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Buckler's  Impact  on  the  l.-\nd  where 
he  chose  to  live  his  life  can  neither  be  erased 
nor  forgotten.  His  name  is  one  of  those  Im- 
bedded orever  In  the  solid  rock  of  time. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  recall  and  record 
here  all  of  the  contributions  he  made — not 
only  to  Pampa — but  to  the  towns  and  com- 
munities surrounding  us. 

Pampa  was  an  agricultural  community  be- 
fore it  was  blessed  with  the  discovery  of  oil. 
Oil  did  not  come  until  1927. 

But  Mr.  Buckler  and  the  late  M.  K.  Brown, 
his  partner  In  the  White  Deer  Lands  Co., 
were  among  the  first  to  see  the  advantages 
of  the  area  agriculturally.  It  was  In  the  early 
IQOO's  that  a  group  of  eastern  speculators 
were  luring  folks  to  Texas  with  offers  of 
Texas  land  at  $35  an  acre. 

Mr.  Buckler  and  Mr.  Brown  invited  them 
to  come  to  Gray  County,  Pampa.  and  sur- 
rounding ar^as  of  the  White  Deer  Lands  and 
were  successful  In  bringing  many  of  the 
early  pioneer  farmers  here  by  selling  them 
Texas  land  at  only  $15  and  $20  an  acre.  As 
a  result  Gray  and  surrounding  counties 
eventualy  became  one  of  the  best  wheat  and 
cattle  producing  areas  In  the  state. 

This  was  but  one  of  Mr.  Buckler's  early 
contributions  in  the  building  of  Pampa  and 
Gray  County.  He  had  a  part  In  many  cul- 
tural, educational  and  phllantliropic  sectors 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Buckler.  like  Mr.  Brown,  was  one  of 
the  Panhandle's  great  men.  Because  he  was 
a  pioneer,  his  passing  leaves  a  niche  that 
cannot  be  filled. 


The  Realization  of  a  Dream 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12, 1  was  privileged,  along  with  several  of 
my  House  colleagues,  to  hear  an  address 
by  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who 
also  serves  in  a  dual  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence, an  organization  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  labor  <ind  business 
who  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  potential  utilization  of  coal. 

The  coal  industry  is  on  the  rise  and  has 
only  achieved  recovery  through  the  co- 
operation of  labor,  business,  and  others 
working  together  for  a  determined  goal. 
I  see  clear  evidence  that  individuals  can 
attack  a  common  problem  and  relegate 
coal  to  its  dynamic  place  in  our  industrial 
complex. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
brief  but  enlightening  address  of  Mr. 
Boyle  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  peruse 
it  carefully: 

NCPC:  Tkb  Realization  of  a  Dream 

I  Editor's  Note. — Following  aj-e  the  remarks 
o:  UMWA  International  President  W.  A.  Boyle 
.It  the  National  Dinner  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference.  Inc.,  on  March  12  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  Other  Distin- 
guished Guests: 

It  Is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
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welcome  vou  to  the  National  Dinner  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference  held  In  ob- 
servance of  our  Ninth  Anniversary. 

We  represent  here  tonight  the  realization 
of  a  dream! 

A  decade  ago  such  a  gathering  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Yc.sterd;iy  there  was  a  dream.  The  dream 
became  ,in  idea  and  a  proposal.  Today  that 
ide.t  Is  a  reality! 

This  reality  is  simply  tl.at  the  great  Amer- 
Ic.-in  coal  Industry  and  i'^  workers — and  its 
customers,  its  equipment  manufacturers  and 
its  carriers — can  and  are  working  together 
to  promote  the  common  Interests  of  all  of  us. 

A  decade  ago  the  Idea  was  scoffed  at  by 
the  cynics.  They  said  the  diverse  economic 
interests  that  make  up  the  complex  of  Amer- 
ica's coal-based  Industrial  society  could  not 
be  brought  together  to  speak  with  "one 
voice"  for  coal. 

I  can  report  to  you  tonight  that  the  cynics 
were  wrong. 

The  progressive  views  of  the  nation's  major 
coal  operators  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Union  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
have  prevailed. 

For  the  first  time,  in  America  or  elsewhere, 
there  has  been  formed  an  effective  united 
front  to  defend  and  promote  the  common 
interests  of  a  great  and  b.islc  fuel  industry. 

This  united  front  is  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference. 

We  speak  today  for  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry, its  workers  and  its  aiUed  Industries. 
We  speak  as  one  in  behalf  of  the  Jobs  and 
incomes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans ;n  25  :itdtes.  We  speak  for  an  industry 
thai  creates  nearly  S3  billion  in  annual  In- 
come in  the  American  economy.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, we  speak  for  an  industry  that  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  Nation  and  especially 
to  the  economies  of  the  areas  in  which  It 
opcr.i  tjs. 

As  your  Chairman.  I  can  say  tonight  that 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  is  an 
effecLive  spokesman;  that  we  are  listened  to 
with  respect  and  with  growing  understand- 
ing in  the  halls  of  government  and  by  the 
news  luedLi  and  by  the  energy-knowledge- 
able people  of  our  country. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  solved  all  our 
pro'olems.  Tlie  Job  ahead  is  a  tough  one. 

We  mu.^t.  therefore,  dedicate  ourselves  to 
an  even  more  determined  effort  in  behalf  of 
coal  It  is  our  Job  to  give  America  the  true 
facts  about  coal  and  energy. 

For  if  we,  as  Americans  first  and  coal  men 
ne.xt,  .xre  to  meet  our  challenges  and  solve 
them,  we  must,  as  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference,  see  to  it  that  this  Nation's  re- 
sources for  power  and  energy  are  made 
secure. 

Speaking  for  all  of  us  here  tonight,  I  pledge 
you  that  the  Nation:il  Coal  Policy  Conference 
will  do  its  utmost  toward  tills  end. 


Baptiit  Professor  Asks,  "Who  Killed 
My  Son?" 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  Americans  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  personal  loss  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  many  in  our  Nation 
have  not  been  so  fortunate.  Prof.  M.  Ed- 
ward Clark  of  the  Central  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminai-y  lost  his  son  in  the  war 
last  summer,  and  he  has  written  his 
reflections  in  a  way  that  makes  all  who 
read  his  thoughts  feel  the  personal  loss. 
This  story  is  being  repeated  many  times 
over  in  our  country,  beyond  the  thou- 
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sands  of  times  it  Is  happening  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

After  reading  the  story.  Professor 
Clark's  question  of  himself  and  others 
lingers  on  in  a  disturbing  ring  of  the 
words,  "Who  killed  my  son?"  In  this  ac- 
count, he  has  taken  a  genuine  look  at 
the  prime  causes  of  war,  and  he,  himself, 
acceots  part  of  the  blame  in  reminding 
us  that,  "The  guilt  of  his  death  is  upon 
us  all." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  story  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record: 

Home  From  Vietnam:  Jcn*  14.  1967 
(By  M.  Edward  Clark) 
On  the  night  of  June  14,  1967,  I  sat  on 
the  running  board  of  a  United  Air  Lines  Jeep 
waiting  for  the  flight  from  San  Francisco  to 
come  in.  The  arrival,  scheduled  for  11:13  p.m., 
was  already  a  half-hour  late. 

As  I  waited  I  thought  about  my  son,  Tim. 
He  was  returning  home  from  Vietnam  on  that 
flight.  Little  more  than  a  month  before,  on 
May  2,  I  had  waited  at  that  same  airport 
after  Tim  had  said  good-by  and  boarded  a 
T.W.A.  Jet  for  San  Francisco.  That  eveninp;, 
at  sundown,  my  wife  and  I.  my  daughter,  my 
grandson,  and  Tim's  girl  of  a  few  short  days 
stood  on  the  observation  deck  while  his  plane 
was  delayed,  first  for  late  passengers  and  then 
for  the  landing  of  an  incoming  plane.  Then 
the  Jet  pushed  its  nose  into  the  sky  and 
dipped  away  toward  the  west,  finally  becom- 
ing a  dark  speck  against  the  pale  glow  of  the 
evening  sky. 

I 
Now  my  son  was  coming  home.  The  min- 
utes dragged  on.  At  last,  shortly  after  mid- 
night, a  string  of  baggage  carts  came  Into 
sight  and  I  knew  that  Tim  had  arrived.  The 
Jeep  pulling  the  wagon  train  came  to  a  stop 
at  the  freight  ofBce  of  United  and  a  young 
man  in  uniform  stepped  out  and  shook  hands 
first  with  the  undertaker  and  then  with  me. 
'T  am  Lieutenant  Campbell,"  he  said.  "I  have 
been  assigned  as  an  escort  for  your  son.  May 
I  extend  my  sympathy." 

My  son  was  In  an  oblong  gray  plywood  box 
with  two  bronze  handles  on  either  side.  Sten- 
ciled across  one  end  of  the  box  were  the 
words  Pfc.  Timothy  R.  Clark  US  55  881  629. 
On  the  top  of  the  box  at  one  end  was  the 
word  "head"  and  on  the  upper  corner  of  one 
side  were  the  words  "Flag  Inside." 

So  now  my  son  was  home.  Home  from  the 
Ecraggly  brush-covered  hill  where,  the  Thurs- 
day before,  he  had  vnritten  us  a  letter,  his 
last  letter.  He  had  said  that  in  his  Idle  mo- 
ments of  waiting  he  let  his  mind  roam  the 
streets  of  Kansas  City,  visualizing  each  cor- 
ner, each  building,  the  lights  at  night;  the 
memory  took  away  some  of  the  loneliness  of 
Vietnam.  The  next  day  at  2300  hours  (11:00 
P.M.)  Tim  took  the  brunt  of  a  hand  grenade 
thrown  by  a  "hostile"  soldier.  Up  to  the  t  me 
he  wrote  his  last  letter.  Tim  had  not  seen  a 
hostile  soldier,  neither  a  Vietcong  or  a  North 
Vietnamese.  But  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
results  of  their  activity.  A  couple  of  weeks 
before,  while  his  battalion  was  out  on  perim- 
eter defense,  the  bunker  that  was  serving  as 
their  headquarters  had  been  mortared  and 
machine  gunned,  and  six  of  his  buddies  had 
been  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Later,  he 
heard,  one  of  the  wounded  had  died.     - 

Tne  probability  is  that  Tim  never  did  see 
a  Vietcong  or  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier.  If 
so,  at  least  one  of  his  wishes  was  fulfilled,  for 
In  several  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  never  see  any  of  the  "enemy." 
So  now  his  last  flight  had  touched  clown, 
and  he  Wi;s  home  never  to  fiy  again,  never  to 
sing  or  sigh  again,  never  to  wish  or  hope 
again;  his  only  task  now  to  wait  out  the  long 
slow  hours  of  eternity,  where  the  hatreds  of 
men  carmot  enter. 

The  freight  clerk  opened  the  freight-house 
door  and  the  baggage  cart  was  backed  up  to 
the  waiting  hearse.  The  four  of  us — the  es- 
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cort  the  undertaker,  the  freight  man  and  I— 
shoved  the  gray  box  from  the  cart  Into  the 
hearse.  This  done  the  escort  said;  "Mr.  Clark, 
the  army  has  declared  your  son  to  be  non- 
viewable.  If  vou  would  Uke  we.  the  under- 
taker and  I,  can  open  the  casket  in  the  morn- 
iUK  and  see  if  he  cm  be  made  viewable,  but 
we  don't  know."  I  answered  that  the  view- 
ability  of  the  body  was  not  important,  and 
that  we  did  not  plan  on  an  open  casket  aur- 
iiig  tlie  funeral  ceremonies. 

With  that  the  three  of  us  pot  into  the 
hearse  and  began  the  dnve  to  Uie  lunerai 
home.  On  the  way  to  the  airfield  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  funeral  director  the  wish  that 
after  we  had  picked  up  the  body  we  might 
take  a  sentimental  journey  and  drive  down 
the  streets  Tim  had  seen  in  his  minds  eye 
so  shortly  before  the  grenade  found  him. 

So  as  we  crossed  the  Broadway  bridge  the 
undertaker  steered  the  car  south  into  Main 
street   past  the  theaters,  the  bars,  the  stores^ 
down  to  Fourteenth  street,  where  we  turned 
left  to  Grand,  then  north  on  Grand  past  the 
Midland  Camera  store  where  Tim  had  bought 
some  of  his  camera  equipment,  past  the  bus 
station  where.  Just  a  year  ago,  he  had  arnved 
one  midnight  from   Fort  Leonard  Wood   on 
his  first  weekend  pass.  Then  across  the  via- 
duct and  on  to  the  intercity  expressway  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  funeral  home. 
All  that  was  four  days  ago.  The  last  of  the 
ceremonies  is  over.  Relatives  who  arnved  be- 
fore  the  txxly  of   my  son   will  leave  in  the 
morning.   Only   a  small   plot   of   broken   sod 
and  a  few  wilted  flowers  mark  the  spot  where 
one    who    once    dreamed    dreams    great   and 
small,  one  who  dared  to  walk  the  earth  us  a 
friend  to  all  men.  who  scorned  the  ordinary 
and  fought  desperately  within  himself  to  be 
what  every  man  ought  to  be:  a  unique  hu- 
man  being— only   the   broken   sod   and   the 
fading    flowers    mark    the    spot    where    one. 
once  so  full  of  hope,  now  lies  distorted  .aid 
nonvlewable. 


Who  killed  my  son? 
The   telegram   sent   by   the   army   said   he 
was  killed  by  a  detonated  grenade   thrown 
by  hostile  forces— by  the  communities  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  -letcong.  There  is 
at  least  a  half-truth  here,  but,  alas,  only  a 
half-truth    A  hostile  force  was,  to  be  sure 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  But  that 
fact  is  really  but  the  final  detail.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  death  of  Timothy  R.  Clark, 
of  the  other  175  who  were  killed  that  week, 
of  the  more  than  11.000  Americans  who  thus 
far  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  and  of 
the  many  who  are  yet  to  die— the  cause  of  all 
these  tragic  deaths  ultimately  can  be  traced 
to     three     things:     Pride,     Greed     and  In- 
difference. V,   T-    f 
Why  do  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  \  let- 
namese  fight  so  stubbornly  against  the  most 
powerful   nation   in   the   worid?   Because   to 
admit  defeat  w-ouid  be  to  surrender  all  pride, 
pride  which  long  ago  the  French  took  from 
them  and  which   they   finally  retneved   by 
defeating  the  French  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu. 

Why  does  the  American  high  command  sac- 
rifice life  after  hfe  when  admittedly  the  land 
it  holds  is  beside  the  point?  Again  the  answer 
Is  pride— the  pride  of  a  proud  man  who  has 
the  support  not  only  of  other  proud  men 
but  of  greedy  men  as  well.  For  is  It  not  true 
that  there  is  much  more  room  for  promotion 
and  advancement  when  a  war  is  on  than  when 
peace  prevails?  Perhaps  they  are  not  con- 
scious pride  and  greed;  they  can  always  be 
rationalized  as  patriotism.  But  they  are  pride 
and  greed  nonetheless.  And  will  anyone  pre- 
tend that  there  Is  no  greed  in  the  companies 
that  fight  for  the  war  contracts? 

What  of  indifference?  Since  World  War  II 
conscription— something  many  of  our  ances- 
tors came  to  America  to  escape— has  become 
the  accepted  thing.  So  indifferent  are  we  that 
hardly  a  murmur  is  raUed  when  the  Congress 
proposes  a  law  that  wlU  draft  19-year-olds  as 
first  choice;  for  19-year-olds  make  better 
soldiers!  Do  they  indeed?  Or  Is  it  rather  that 
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19-vear-olds  can  more  easily  be  led  to  believe 
whit  the  army  wants  them  to  believe?  Is  It 
that  thev  will  go  simply  because  they  are 
told  to  go?  Escort  CiLmpbell  told  me  that  the 
only  reason  he  had  for  being  in  Vietnam  was 

"orders." 

Ill 

The  fact  is.  as  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Do-iton  Globe  indicates,  that  the  industri.il- 
militarv-scientiflc-poUtical  complex  finds 
this  war  a  convenient  way  of  .'..ilislying  its 
selfish  purposes.  The  casualty  list-,  are  get- 
ting a  bit  longer  now.  but  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  danger  point.  A  few  more  waves 
uf  the  Ihig  will  keep  the  war  going  at  least 
for  ::  while  yet. 

Besides,  most  of  the  casunlties  are  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  and  their  parents 
aren't  apt  to  be  in  positions  of  power.  The 
wealthy  and  the  prestigious  can  keep  their 
sons  in  school  ( the  proposed  new  law  makes 
it  even  easier)  uutil  the  danger  of  the  dralt 
is  over.  Hopefully  there  will  be  plenty  of  19- 
voar-clds  so  that  those  who  are  older  will 
not-  bo  c:incd.  Indifference  and  the  cultic 
religion  of  Americanism  will  take  care  of 
most  of  the  problems. 

Who  then  killed  my  son?  The  Vietcong? 
The  North  Vietnamese?  No.  not  lliey  alone. 
1  kiUed  him.  You  'iiled  him.  False  and 
creedv  patriots  killed  him.  Prideful  and  am- 
bitious politicians  killed  him.  The  armed 
forces  of  his  own  nation  killed  him.  The  guUt 
of  his  death  is  upon  us  all.  His  olood  and 
the  blood  of  11.000  is  on  our  he.ads  Each 
new  day  brings  more  oblong  gray  boxes  to 
rest  on  our  doorstep. 

But  the  madness  continues.  Last  week  I7t> 
Americans  were  killed,  and  who  knows  how 
many  Vietnamese.  South  and  North  soldier 
or  civilian.  This  week  there  will  be  more. 
And  each  week  the  slaughter  continues,  pride 
and  greed  increases  and  we  edge  nearer  to 
the  point  of  no  return,  a  nuclear  holocaust 
that  will  devastate  the  earth  and  make  us 
all  nonvlewable. 

Madness,  madness,  madness! 


Extiao:clinary  Cleveland  Area  Victories  of 
the  Euclid  High  School  Basketball  Team 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  great  spiiit  and 
skill  exhibited  by  the  Euclid  High  School 
basketball  team  which  has  projected 
them  into  the  Ohio  statewide  bas^relball 

finals.  ,^^. 

Reaardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  great 
statewide  test  of  skill  and  ability,  the 
sportsmanship  and  total  community  ef- 
fort which  was  shown  by  the  five  first 
stringers:  Rick  Brown,  Ewald  Heiss,  Al 
Vilcheck,  Al  Russ.  and  Jeff  Booms,  and 
all  of  the  supporting  team  members:  Dan 
Zawack.  Fred  Nevar,  Mike  Laughlin. 
Dave  Lewis,  Tim  Neidermeyer,  Don 
Nevar,  John  Lonchar,  Don  Shisila,  Dave 
Price,  and  sixth  man.  Rod  Sullivan. 

The  whole  community  of  Euclid  and 
all  northern  Ohio  is  rightfully  proud  of 
the  splendid  showing  this  great  team  has 
made.  The  question  is  not  whether  our 
Euclid  team  won  or  lost.  The  question  is 
how  they  played  the  game. 

I  want  to  congratulate  every  member 
of  the  team  and  their  families,  their 
Coach  Daugherty,  their  principal,  Mr. 
•Walter  N.  Schweglar.  and  everyone  at 
EucUd  High  School  who  contributed  to 
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this  challenging  contest.  All  of  northern 
Ohio  i.s  pioud  of  their  effort. 

Attached  i.s  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
article  uf  Mai'Ch  21  on  Euclid  Hich 
School's  rrcat  first  string : 

RICK    iRdWN 

One  <f  Euclid  s  mo.st  unusual  athletes. 
Isruwn  was  an  all-schohtstic  as  a  baseball 
thcrt^top  last  vear.  quarterbacked  the  foot- 
ball t-am.  and  lias  become  Euclids  beht 
outside  shot.  Contrary  to  what  it  may  appear 
in  the  h.uriacc.  the  baskclb.Ul  season  was 
n.)t  easv  for  lUck. 

He  started  slowly.  "He  suffered  through  a 
rouch  lootball  .sca.son."  says  his  coach.  '  Ho 
had  tome  bad  g.uncs  during  the  se;»son. 
After  a  scrinmiage  with  East  Tech.  Daugherty 
and  l>:ider  Vilcheck  talked  to  him.  They 
loid  lUm  they  believed  in  him  and  that  he 
Khould  settle  down  and  just  play  basketball. 
He  l>ecame  the  best  one  <.n  the  defensive 
Oliver  m:ide  lome  key  steals  against  Can- 
urn"  McKinlev.  and  has  boosted  his  scoring 
average  Ui  10.5  His  25  points  uhno.,t  smc.e- 
handedly  destroyed  Hubbard  in  the  rog.or.al 
(  peiur. 

EWAVD    liEI.SE 

Ve'V  ciuitt  Extremelv  reserved  Probably 
the  n.ost  underrated  player  oo  the  t.'ani^ --c- 
cordlng  to  coach  D..ugherty,  the  6-0  Heise 
is  uccuEtomed  to  clutch  performances.  A 
mard  on  offense  because  he  can  dribble  and 
c.n  .hoot  iroin  the  nutside.  he  perstmaily 
turned  East  Hiph's  press  into  shambles  m 
,'ic  district  final.  A  forward  en  'lefense. 
lie  is  a  demon  on  the  defensive  bo;;rds.  H.is 
■  sixth  sense  when  it  comes  to  rebounding. 
■■  His  strength  is  his  cool.  He  is  a  veteran 
<[  biE  pimt>.  He  was  the  third  baseman  o-i 
Euclid's  Ponv  Lcieue  all-star  team  that  came 
within  one  game  of  winning  the  national 
cllampionship    in    California    lour    summers 

'^°e  vont  try  oat  for  the  Euclid  baseball 
t"im  this  spring,  although  teammate  Rick 
Brown  sav,'^ "He  could  be  on  it."  because 
he  s  going  to  get  a  job  to  cirn  money  for 
c.jlU-Ee. 

Al-    MLCHECK 

Elected  team  c.iptam  by  ""-"V'"'^'''- Jfrl'r 
check  is  Euclid's  all-time  best  player.  First 
team  all-state  according  to  both  wire  serv- 
ices, scoring  .249.  and  rebounding  leader 
iie's  more  than  just  a  big  nian.  He  s  b.g  m 
Character  and  big  m  col.  :-.:i  s:x-leet.  nme 
inches  of  his  muscular  .'.-..me.  Hes  uh.u 
coach  Hal  (Doc,  Daugherty  has  waited  a 
l:fctime   for.  ,  . 

Doc    vou   E?e.   was  brouzht   up   with   th.s 

philosophy:  Get  the  ball  ^-^  ;^' V^i.nTo-d 
Doc  was  the  p\uym?.yior  puard  at  Glenlo.d 
Hik'h  Schoul  and  Ohio  State  University. 

Now  he's  tcUin-j  the  s.ime  thing  to  his 
b)vs-  'Get  t:ie  ball  to  'Check.' " 

Tutored  by  former  JV  c  «ch  B^b  Knuth 
to  develop  a  hook  shot.  Vilcheck  had  to  be- 
pm  bv  tossing  the  ball  at  a  door,  i  hat  s  .Jl 
he  C'.uld  hit  .'.5  a  ninth  pradcr.  Persistence 
paid  od.  He  c.n  now  dnfcble  as  well  as  ha.f 
the  g.iards  ;n  the  county  r.s  a  b;g  bonus. 

AL    RUSS 

■•Hc'=  the  b-.st  ball-handier  I  ever  coached 
beci-usn  he's  a  thre'it  as  a  shooter."  says 
co.ach  Drtueherly  of  his  brilliant  little  5  9 
guard  Al  Russ.  "Ht'  (.i:U.istic." 

No  team  c.a  successiuUv  p.-ess  Euclid  be- 
c:.use  Russ  can  beat  any  puurd  one-on-one^ 
He  hkes  to  f.ke  i:ne-d'ive  J''mP°f5,f\""l,y,'l^, 
top  of  the  key.  but  don't  be  misled  What 
looks  like  a  shot  often  is  a  pass  ta  Vilcheck. 
who  need  only  tap  it  home. 

Along  w:th  Booms,  one  of  the  two  start- 
ing juniors.  It  has  been  s.ud  that  Russ  al- 
ready has  the  moves  of  a  major  college 
"uard  and  then  s  ;me.  Has  a  rare  ability 

11  exc.te  the  student  body  with  one  gesture. 
Take  the  Canton  McKinlev  regional  final. 
■When  the  Euclid  stiu-ters  were  taken  out  in 
the  last  hall-minuip.  Russ  glanced  up  at  the 
student  body  and  held  up  one  hnger  when 
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he  approached  the  team  bench.  It  wa«  ob- 
vious what  he  meant:  No.  In  the  state. 
Ttrr  BOOMS 

Made  succeeeful  oonveralon  from  center 
on  JV  team  la«t  year  to  forward  thlB  year 
and  responded  with  a  13.5  scoring  average. 

"It  took  him  four  or  five  games  to  learn 
to  play  forward,"  coach  Daugherty  explains. 
"Then  he  hurt  his  ankle  and  had  to  learn  all 
over  again.  Par  a  while  he  was  favoring  the 
Injured  ankle  and  was  just  standing  around. 
Now  he  Is  moving,  even  wlthotit  the  ball." 

Because  of  his  size — 6-4  and  about  200 
pounds — Booms  Is  a  perfect  complement  to 
Vll check.  Against  teams  with  one  good  big 
man  or  one  good  Jumper — as  with  Cleveland 
East  High — Vllcheck  has  moved  away  from 
the  basket  on  offense,  taking  the  big  de- 
fender with  him.  This  leaves  Booms  clear 
and  free  somewhere  near  the  basket  Comes 
a  high  pass  to  Vllcheck  who  then  feeds 
Booms. 


St.  Loais  Municipal  Opera,  Originator  of 
Summer  Musical  Theater  in  the  United 
States,  Reaches  50th  Year 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world-famous  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Opera,  America's  oldest  and  best-known 
summer  musical  theater,  reaches  a  his- 
toric milestone  this  year  when  it 
launches  its  50th  season,  still  fulfilling 
with  verve,  imagination,  and  resource- 
fulness the  role  its  idealistic  founders 
had  envisioned  for  it  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Theatre  Association  on  June  10, 
1919,  Forest  Park  in  St.  Louis  had  been 
the  scene  of  many  successful  historical 
pageants,  Shakespearean  plays,  grand 
opera,  and  patriotic  i-allies.  The  success 
of  these  programs  led  the  civic  and  com- 
munity leaders  of  my  city  to  form  a  per- 
manent organization  to  brint?  outstand- 
ing summer  entertainment  to  the  com- 
munity, and  so  the  "Muny'  was  born. 
The  first  show,  "Robin  Hood, "  opened 
on  Jime  15,  1919. 

The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  stands 
today  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  thea- 
ter world.  Cities  throughout  the  country 
have  honored  the  Municipal  Opera  by 
copying  its  successful  formula. 

Notwithstanding  floods,  depression, 
wars,  and  urban  growing  pains,  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  each  summer  have 
thrilled  to  the  beauty  and  the  excellence 
of  the  performances  of  the  "Muny"  and, 
over  the  years,  millions  of  visitors  have 
enjoyed  with  us  the  delights  of  our  sum- 
mer programs. 

A  THEATER  WHICH  BELONGS  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

The  progressive  leaders  who  estab- 
lished this  fine  institution  were  deter- 
mined that  the  theater  should  belong  to 
the  people,  and  successive  boards  of  di- 
rectors ever  since  have  adhered  to  that 
principle.  The  constitution  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Theatre  Association  has  always 
specified  that  no  elected  officers  were  to 
receive  pay  for  their  services  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  seating  capacity  was  to 
be  set  eiside  each  night  for  those  unable 
to  pay  the  admission  charge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  12.000  seats  available  for 
municipal  opera  performances  and  1,500 
of  those— 12 '2  percent  of  the  entire 
seating  capacity — are  set  aside,  free  of 
charge,  for  use  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions or  by  individuals  unable  to  pay.  At 
each  performance  during  World  War  II, 
1,000  seats  were  always  reserved  by  the 
managemeiu  for  ilie  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  services. 

Many  of  the  greale.st  stars  01  Amer- 
ican musical  ent<»rtainment  have  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera 
presentations:  many,  in  fact,  received 
their  most  effective  traintiit;  by  perform- 
ing at  the  "Mimy."  And  v.e  are  proud  of 
ali  of  them,  just  as  they  are  proud  of 
their  identification  with  the  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera  and  appreciative  of  the 
eirchusiastic  rapport  between  performer 
and  audience  which  has  always  char- 
acterized our  musical  .shows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  wlio  has  ever  vis- 
ited the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera,  or 
who  has  iiad  the  delightful  pleasure  of 
attending  a  summer  musical  presenta- 
tion in  some  other  city  which  borrowed 
the  idea  of  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Opera  to  institute  its  own  summer 
theater,  will  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  on  a 
remarkable  accomplishment  in  the  cul- 
tural life  of  America. 

The  Members  will  be  interested  in 
kuowir.g,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  summer  mus- 
ical theater  in  Forest  Park  in  St.  Louis 
will  be  presented  as  usual  this  summer — 
"as  usual"  meaning  with  wonderful 
shows,  cood  casts,  and  enthusiastic  au- 
diences. Come  join  us  at  the  "Muny." 
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the*  United  States  will  sign  an  agreement  by 
late  March  or  early  April  turning  over  to 
Japan  administration  of  the  historic  World 
War  11  battle  site  and  28  other  desolate 
Pacific  islands  of  the  Bonln-Volcano  groups 

Some  22.000  Japanese  died  In  a  vain  effort 
in  February.-and  March  of  1945  to  hold  the 
strategically  important,  elght-square-mlle 
Island.  The  over-all  U.S.  and  Japanese  cas- 
ualty toll  made  it  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  t!ie  war. 

The  transfer  will  mean  hauling  down  the 
Amprlc-an  Hag  from  Mt.  Suribachl.  where 
rai.<;lng  of  the  stars  and  stripes  by  Marines 
was  recorded  in  one  of  history's  most  famous 
combat  photographs.  The  546-foot  volcano 
will  instead  carry  a  bronze  plaque  com- 
memorating the  flag-raising. 

The  bodies  of  Marines  and  Japanese  troops 
killed  at  Iwo  Jlma  have  been  moved  to  other 
burial  sites. 

Under  terms  of  the  stlU-pendlng  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  will  retain  rights 
to  use  military  facilities  on  Iwo  and  an- 
other island  in  the  Bonln  chain.  Chichi  Jlma. 

Japan  has  been  pressing  for  return  of  the 
islands  for  a  number  of  years.  In  agreeing 
to  the  transfer,  the  United  States  turned 
down  at  le.ist  temporarily  any  return  of 
Okinawa,  another  World  War  II  battle  site — 
and  still  a  major  American  Base  greatly 
coveted  by  the  Japanese. 


Iwo  Jima   Lost 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  administration  lias  agreed  to 
surrender  Iwo  Jima  to  Japanese  rule 
this  month  or  in  early  April  was  received 
with  emotion  by  the  American  people. 

Iwo  Jima,  cost  5.000  American  lives 
in  the  battle  against  Japan.  A  sad  day 
for  America  to  lower  the  flag  at  Iwo. 

Why  shuuld  the  American  people  re- 
store Iwo  Jima?  Has  Japan  helped  our 
cause  of  peace  by  aid  in  halting  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea  or  South 
Vietnam?  Has  Japan  agreed  to  send 
troops  to  fi.trht  the  creeping  Communist 
menace  in  Asia?  Why  then  is  Japan  en- 
titled to  any  concessions? 

If  we  are  to  return  Iwo  Jima  to  the 
Japanese — are  we  also  to  return  the 
German  possessions  to  free  Germany  at 
Bonn.  To  reunite  Germany? 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 

of  March  25  following  my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 

March  22,  1968 1 

Hard- Won  Iwo  Jima  To  Return  Peacefully 

TO    Japanf.se    Rule 

Washington. — Iwo  Jlma,  won  at  the  cost 
of  some  5,000  American  lives  23  years  ago, 
will  be  peacefully  transferred  back  to  Ja- 
panese rule  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

State  Department  officials  said  Thursday 


How  To  Make  Your  Community  a  Safer 
Place  in  Which  To  Live 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF  SOUTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crime- 
fighting  organization  known  as  Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime  recently  sat 
down  with  police  officials  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  compile  a  list  of  the  thin''" 
police  officers  generally  suggest  to  re- 
duce the  opportunities  for  crime. 

One  million  "Safer  Community"  fold- 
ers are  being  printed  and  distributed  free 
to  our  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  courtesy  of  the  crime-fighting 
group  and  the  public-spirited  merchants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  throughout 
America  are  entitled  to  free  copies  of  this 
little  folder  by  writing  Help  Your  Police 
Fight  Crime,  406  Perpetual  Building, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

I  thought  the  folder  very  worthwhile 
and  I  would  like  to  include  its  contents 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

How  can  you  help  make  your  community  a 
safer  place  in  which  to  live? 

Since  laws  are  but  the  rules  by  which 
society  lives,  and  since  people  make  the  laws 
which  police  must  enforce,  we  believe  good 
citizens  should  support  and  respect  our  police 
as  the  first  step  in  any  realistic  fight  on 
crime. 

But  respect  must  be  mutual  between  police 
and  public,  for  they  are  Interdependent,  the 
one  upon  the  other.  Police  and  people  need 
to  stand  up  together,  or  be  knocked  off.  indi- 
vidually. 

Remember — you  may  be  the  next  victim. 
Or,  your  policeman  could  be  the  victim^for 
not  even  he  is  safe  on  the  streets  of  America, 
todav. 

STAY  alert — REDUCE  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR — 

1.  Burglary — By  installing  adequate  locks 
on  windows  and  doors.  Then  keep  your  house 
or  apartment  locked,  especially  at  night  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


when  away.  Notify  poet  ofHce,  newspapers, 
etc  to  stop  service*  while  you  are  on  vaca- 
Uori  Have  a  neighbor  keep  an  eye  on  your 
plaSe,  picking  up  any  papers  and  packages 
left  on  the  porch.  An  automatic  light  at 
night  might  also  be  helpful.  

2  Auto  theft-By  removing  the  keys  from 
vour  car,  rolUng  up  the  windows  and  locking 
Ihe  doors,  when  parking.  The  majority  of 
krs  stolen  are  unlocked-many  with  the 
keys  in  the  ignition  switch.  Leave  no  articles, 
valuable  or  not.  in  sight  to  tempt  a  passer-by. 
Lock  them  in  the  trunk  of  your  car. 

3  Larceny-Stay  awake  in  public  and  away 
from  mobs.  Watch  out  for  those  who  joetle 
yoTln  a  crowd.  A  bulging  hip  pocket,  or  an 
o^n  purse  invites  the  pick-pocket  to  steal 
If  you  value  a  bicycle,  lawn  mower,  rug  or 
fur  coat-lock  them  up-secure  your  prop- 
erty Avoid  business  transactions  with  unat- 
tl^U  strangers,  especially  those  who  offer 
confidential  or  secret  get-rich  schemes,  either 
in  person  ca:  by  telephone. 

4  Bobberv  and  holdup— By  staying  off  Uie 
streets,  as  much  as  possible,  at  night.  C«ry 
little  of  value  when  you  do  go  out,  and  trave 

■with  a  companion  whenever  possible.  And 
^ways  walk?n  the  lighted  side  of  the  street 
avoiding  shadows  and  alleys  and  lonesome 
unfrequented  areas. 

5  Assault— By  exercising  every  caution. 
Keep  away  from  dimly  lit  areas  and  avoid 
strangers  on  the  streets.  Do  not  travel  alone 
unlesl  absolutely  necessary,  after  'lark-When 
driving  at  night,  keep  car  doors  locked  Be 
SoL,  even  around  the  home,  in  daytime 
as  well  as  at  night.  A  very  large  percentage 
^  ^saults  on  women  occur  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  home.  When  alone,  admit  no 
uninvited  guest.  When  alone  In  public,  don  t 
fraternize  with  strangers. 

6  Criminal  homicide— By  avoiding  use  of 
narcotics  or  excessive  drinking  and  avoiding 
places  where  people  generally  get  drunk  and 
dlsorderiy,  or  deal  in,  or  use  dope.  And— 
don't  drink'  and  drive.  ,„„„,t 

in  addition  to  the  above,  be  sure  to  report 
every  theft  or  assault,  or  law  violation 
promptly  to  your  police  department.  Also, 
It  is  advisable  to  report  any  unusual  activ- 
ity you  may  observe— such  things  as  snoop- 
ing a  person  or  persons  trying  to  open  a 
locked  car  door,  house  door  or  window  or  a 
person  obviously  following  someone  to  or 
from  his  home,  etc. 

SEVEN   WAYS  TO   SUPPORT   TOUR  POLICE 

1  Question  derogatory  rumors  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  fact  or  fancy 

2  Refrain  from  public  criticism  of  your 
law  enforcement  officer— the  policeman  He  is 
your  representative— don't  misrepresent  him. 
or  encourage  others  to  do  so. 

3  Refrain  from  quick  judgments  on  every 
police  action,  and  especially  refrain  from  use 
of  the  violence  propaganda  phrase—  Police 

^T.^Refrain    from    playing    politics   with    a 
thing  so  vital  as  public  safety. 

5.  Obey  all  laws  yourself.  Don't  fudge,  even 
on  traffic  laws.  »„„„„x 

6  Teach  vour  children  to  respect,  obey  and 
help  the  policeman.  Do  not  default  by  over- 
parental  Indulgence,  or  by  bad  example. 

7  Report  any  suspicious  and,  or  illegal  ac- 
tivities of  any  kind  promptly  to  the  police 
Remain  alert.  Don't  trust  to  memory.  Jot 
down  the  facts.  Help  the  police  mnke  posi- 
tive identification  and  arrest,  or  perhaps  help 
him  prevent  a  criminal  act. 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Aids 
Appalachian  Corridori:  Exhibition  I 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  March  29,  an  exhibition  of  worK 
by  outstanding  painters,  sculptors,  and 
craftsmen  from  the  Appalachian  region 
will  be  formally  opened  to  the  public 
in  Charieston.  W.  Va.  It  promises  to  be 
among  the  liveliest  and  most  impressive 
exhibitions  of  its  kind  in  many  years. 

There  are  several  factors  which  make 
"Appalachian  Corridors:  Exhibition  I 
an  unusual  and  exciting  one  for  those 
of  us  who  live  in  Appalachia.  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  a  large  number  oi 
artists  from  my  own  district  were  among 
those  who  entered  the  exhibition.  I  am 
equally  happy  to  learn  that  entries  were 
rLived  from  each  of  the  13  States  which 
are  included,  in  full  or  in  part,  within  the 
legally  defined  limits  of  the  Appalachian 
development  region. 

Last  week,  along  with  all  other  Con- 
gressmen representing  districts  within 
Appalachia.  I  received  a  memorandum 
from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  One 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Stevens'  memo  is  in- 
dicative of  the  faith  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  has  demonstrated  in  the 
■^.kil's  and  artistic  achievements  of  the 
people  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
Mr.  Stevens  said- 
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as  it  Is  to  those  who  live  and  work  in 
our  great  metropolitan  areas 

I  am  sure  my  friend  and  colleague  t.he 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr 
SLACK],  whose  district  has  the  honor  of 
playing  host  for  the  premiere  of  tJiis  im- 
Sortant  exhibition,  joins  me  in  a  fueling 
Sf  Side,  not  only  in  this  exhibition  but 
in  the  fact  that  such  a  large  "uniber  of 
Appalachian  artists  were  encouraged  to 
enter  the  competition. 

I  am  confident  that  they  did  so,  not 
only  becau.se  of  the  prizes  offered  foi  the 
winning  entries,  but  also  because  the 
led  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  pnde  in 
their  own  creativity  and  the  creative  de- 
velopment of  the  region  in  which  they 
live. 


The  "Pueblo"— How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  64th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


Despite  its  economic  distress  In  many  areas. 
Appalachia  is  a  region  deeply  endowed  with 
rich  artistic  traditions  in  music  and  in  the 
Visual  arts.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  show 
representing  the  hopes,  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  a  great  seement  of  our  popu- 
latioij,  will  have  the  success  It  deserves. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  26-member  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  at  its  November  3  meeting 
last  year,  approved  a  grant  of  S 5. 000  for 
the  Appalachian  Corridors  Exhibition. 
Tlie  show,  initiated  and  coordinated  by 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  section  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  is  ex- 
i^ected  to  tour  throughout  the  region 
visit  Washington  and  then,  if  present 
plans  can  be  fulfilled,  go  on  a  nationwide 
tour  of  museums  and  art  centers. 

Th'--  exhibition  has  already  attained 
widespread  recosnition  in  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  Two  of  America  s 
most  prominent  and  widely  respected 
museum  directors— Mr.  Lloyd  Goodrich 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
in  New  York  City  and  Mr.  Paul  Smith, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Crafts  in  New  York— agreed  to  sen-e  as 
judges  for  the  show.  ,    ,,  <v. 

Pchaps  most  important  of  all,  the  ex- 
hibition is  proof  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  is  determined  to 
invest  the  small  amounts  of  money  avail- 
able to  it  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all 

3,rti^ts 

The  participation  of  the  National  En- 
dowm.ent  for  the  Arts  in  this  one  pro- 
gram is  a  symbol  that  the  Federal  arts 
effc't  can  be  meaningful  to  the  artisan 
of  a  remote  region  of  Appalachia.  just 


Medical  Mission  Sisters  Thank  AID 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  blinded 
bv  bold  hcadhnes.  we  have  the  tendency 
to  forget  those  who  conduct  people-lo- 
people  programs  which  are  winmng  the 
United  States  friends  throughout  the 
worid  merely  by  extending  the  hand  of 
humamty,  by  succoring  to  the  U/'  °\ 
spending  lives  in  remote  places  without 
thought  of  reward.  ,.  ^r.<:ti 

Tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  my  consti- 
tuency is  the  headquarters  of  such  a 
group  of  people,  the  Medical  Mission  Sis- 
ters Their  work  for  humanity  is  well 
known  to  me,  but  I  will  no\discuss  it 
here  except  to  say  I  am  grateful  for  the 
honor  of  knowing  this  dedicated  eroup^ 

Recently  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters 
wrote  to  an  ann  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  Agencv  for  International  Develop- 
ment, thanking  AID  lor  its  assistance  lo 
the  sisters  throughout  the  world.  It  did 
not  make  headlines:  such  positive  ac- 
Sns  rarely  do.  But  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  follows: 

Medical  Mission  Sisters. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  20. 1'joS. 

Mr  William  S.  Gaud.  ..  „_-i 

Zmir^rstrator.  The  Agcr^cy  for'nternaUonal 

Development,      Department      of      btaie. 

Washington.  D.C. 

DFAR  ME  Galtj:  We  feel  as  an  international 

medical    croup    working    in    the    cievelor'.ns 

Tountrl^s  thai  we  would  like,  at  this  time^v. 

reiterate  our  gratitude  to  the  Agency  for  In- 

trr^tional  De%  elopment  f or  ^'- --^it^^^.f  ^ 

has  given   to  our   hospiUls   and   .Scaoo.s   oi 

Nursing,     Medical     and    Technician      X-r.i> 

tramm^  programs,   m  New  Delhi.  Inuia,   in 

Ghan^West- Africa  and  at  present  m  South 

Vietnam,   where   AID   is  shipping   oi.rutai 

medical  supplies  from  Saigon  to  our  Qa.nhon 

hospital.  .        ■      ,1  „ 

Our  community  :xas  been  v>-orkir.g  in  tKc 
emerging  n-.tions  for  over  40  years.  Our  Sis- 
?e"s  have  had  Cose  contact  with  AID  repre^ 
cenlatives  in  thest  countries.  :.r.d  i-'^e^^c  _n 
impressed  with  their  dedication  and  etforts 
to  better  conditions  .n  the  r.rea  ^-t  i'^^^  ,.l^o 
been  able  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  ...-.- 
provemcnt.s  AID  money  has  achieved  over  a 
nerioTof  vears.  We  feel  that  all  t^  often 
rubUcitv  ii  given  to  the  occasional  failings  of 
fndivlduals.  or  of  Individual  if '^f ^  PJ"" 
grams  but  that  very  small  attention  has  been 
|u^  by  the  press  to  the  notable  record  of 
successes. 
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Wo  are  Indeed  distressed  at  the  current 
budget  cuts  In  Foreign  Aid.  It  would  seem 
that  the  richest  nation  on  earth  should  be 
able  to  afford  to  spend  '/j  of  1 '""  °^  our  gross 
national  product  for  programs  which  reflect 
the  best  American  traditions  and  serve  our 
best  national  Interest. 

It  Is  most  vital  for  our  nation  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  posed  by  the  aspirations  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  want  a 
better  world  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  challenge 
Is  beyond  us. 

We  are  eager  to  be  on  record  with  a  positive 
endorsement  for  what  we  feel  Is  one  of 
America's  most  i)08ltlve  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  developing  nations. 

We  are  content  that  our  own  Congressmen, 
Joshua  Ellberg  and  Richard  Schwelker  are 
active  in  working  on  behalf  of  U.S.  A.I.D. 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Sister  Mary  Louise. 
Sector  Head,  Medical  Mission  Sisters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  Keep  Alive  Things  That  Are  Most 
Precious 


Protection  for  Mailmen 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

O*"  PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  is  being  consid- 
ered by  my  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations.  It  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKil  oiu"  full  committee  chairman 
on  Pebruai-y  19  of  this  year.  I  want 
to  join  with  him  now  in  supporting  an 
extension  of  Federal  protection  to  the 
Nation's  letter  carriers  and  postal  per- 
sonnel. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  assaults  on  let- 
ter carriers  have  increased  so  that  we  now 
face  a  situation  where  mail  sen'ice  it- 
self is  in  danger  of  being  curtailed.  Petty 
thugs  have  decided  that  our  letter  car- 
riers are  tempting  targets.  They  are  after 
all  the  paymasters  of  the  Nation  since 
they  carry  our  checks  and  deliver  them 
to  us.  It  is  my  understanding  that  on 
the  1st  of  the  month  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  month,  letter  carriers  have  been 
constantly  attacked.  Our  citizens  suffer 
even  more  than  our  letter  carriers  since 
the  recipients  of  social  security  and  wel- 
fare checks  for  instance  live  from  check 
to  check  and  delay  is  serious  and  many 
go  hungry  because  of  the  failure  of 
prompt  delivery. 

This  bill  will  include  postal  person- 
nel in  the  protection  accorded  to  other 
key  Federal  Government  personnel  in 
18  U.S.C.  1114.  This  section  was  orig- 
inally written  so  as  to  protect  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  but  has  been 
extended  over  the  years  to  lend  Federal 
protection  to  other  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Attacks  on  letter  car- 
riers are  not  personal  although  they  are 
very  often  vicious.  They  are  attacks  on 
the  Government  and  a  Federal  service 
to  our  people.  They  are  attacks  on  all 
of  us. 

I  think  our  postal  employees  should 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  Congress.  As- 
sault on  letter  carriers  is  now  a  national 
i;roblem  and  should  be  solved  by  a  Fed- 
eral law.  No  government  can  long  sur^ 
Vive  that  does  not  protect  its  own  ofBcials. 
I  hope  the  House  will  support  this  bill 
and  similar  bills. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
responsible  Americans,  Willikm  L.  Lind- 
holm  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  no- 
ticeable decline  in  patriotic  fervor,  the 
open  disrespect  toward  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  dissent  that  de- 
generates into  rebellion. 

Like  a  growing  number  of  Americans, 
Mr.  Lindholm.  who  is  president  of  the 
Cliesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.. 
has  decided  that  it  is  time  to  speak  out 
against  tlie  apathy  and  defiance  that 
reflect  shamefully  upon  the  national 
spirit.  In  a  masterful  address  before  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
January,  Mr.  Lindholm  appealed  for  a 
resurgence  of  the  patriotism  that  drove 
our  country  to  world  preeminence  and 
is  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  continued 
accomplishments. 

VaUiable  contributions  have  emerged  from 
dark  ages  only  bec:iuse  some  men,  in  the 
mid.st  of  chirkness,  have  made  it  their  main 
business  lo  keep  alive  things  that  are  most 
precious. 

Mr.  Lindholm  postulates.  Tlien  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  what  is  required  to  help 
our  Nation  to  emerge  from  the  disheart- 
ening levels  into  which  detractors  some- 
times succeed  in  casting  us. 

Mr.  Lindholm's  address  appears  in  the 
Maicli  edition  of  the  Baltimore  maga- 
zine. I  place  it  herewith  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

What  About  the  Right  To  Reply? 

(Note. — The  reaction  to  the  remarkable 
address  given  at  the  Chamber's  Annual  Mem- 
bership Luncheon  on  January  19  by  William 
L.  Lindliolm,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Companies,  has  been  an 
unprecedented  number  of  requests  for  copies 
of  the  speech. 

(-■Accordingly,  we  re-print  here  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  readers  an  address  which 
brought  several  hundred  listeners  to  their 
feet  for  a  standing  ovation.  It  is  a  simple, 
direct  and  very  eloquent  statement  on  pa- 
triotism which  we  hope  you  will  read  care- 
fully.— Herbert  G.  Bailey,  Jr.) 

Ordinarily  I  talk  about  problems  that  are 
directly  within  the  province  of  the  Cham- 
ber. But  in  looking  over  your  roster  of  speak- 
ers lor  last  year.  I  saw  that  yovi  had  a  num- 
ber of  speakers  who  talked  about  business 
and  social  problems. 

So  today.  I  thought  I  would  try  a  different 
approach.  My  subject  has  little  to  do  with 
business  actually,  but  it  does  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  us  as  people  and  as  citizens. 
Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  respon- 
sibility, about  this  country,  and  a  little  bit 
about  faith  in  it   and  in  ourselves. 

A  little  over  two  months  ago  several  thou- 
sand people  gathered  in  Washington  to 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  supposedly  in  the 
name  of  peace.  The  usual  crowd  of  Peaceniks 
and  Vietniks  were  there.  There  were  also  a 
lot  of  normal  looking  people  present.  Most 
of  tliem  were  yoting,  but  many  were  respon- 
sible adults.  Some  of  them  carried  signs  like 
draft  beer,  not  boys  and  make  love,  not 
WAR,  and  some  milled  around  chanting  "I 
Don't  Give  a  Damn  for  Uncle  Sam."  They 
burned  draft  cards  and  some  American  flags 
and  paraded  across  the  Mall  in  splinter 
groups  carrying  the  flag  of  North  Vietnam 
as  their  ralljrlng  point. 
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Pollowing  that  debacle — almost  every  week 
it  seemed^plcketlng  of  government  officials, 
protests  on  campuses  and  militant  attacks  on 
draft  boards  all  across  the  country  broke  out 
like  a  rampaging  brush  Are. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  the  Preakness,  they 
played  the  National  Anthem  as  they  usually 
do  at  the  beginning  of  the  race.  But  they 
might  as  well  have  played  the  Missouri  Waltz 
for  all  the  attention  anyone  paid  it.  The 
same  thing  happens  at  D.  C.  Stadium,  al- 
though I  understand  that  at  Memorial  Sta- 
dium here  in  Baltimore  the  anthem  receives 
much  better  treatment.  But  in  most  places 
while  the  anthem  is  being  played,  people 
continue  to  call  out  for  hot  dogs  and  beer 
or  just  walk  around  with  their  hats  on.  And 
on  days  when  we  traditionally  honor  our  na- 
tion and  our  nation's  heroes,  if  you  drive 
around  your  neighborhood,  I'll  bet  you  can 
count  on  one  hand  the  number  of  American 
flags  that  are  hung  out.  Well,  those  are  very 
small  things,  perhaps.  But  they  are  evidence 
of  subtle  change.  Lack  of  respect  for  the  flag 
has  become  so  widespread  that  at  West 
Point,  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  sign  beside  its 
parade  grounds  reminding  spectators  that 
It  is  customary  for  men  to  remove  their  hats 
at  the  passing  of  the  banner  that  was  once 
unshamedly  referred  to  as  Old  Glory.  And 
all  of  us  here,  reflecting  on  the  origin  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  in  Baltimore,  might 
well  wonder  whether  such  a  patriotic  anthem 
would  even  be  published  if  It  were  written 
today 

Draft  dodgers  used  to  be  sort  of  a  Joke — in 
between  wars  anyhow.  The  American  hu- 
morist Artemus  Ward  still  makes  me  laugh 
when  I  remember  he  said  he  had  sent  two 
cousins  off  to  the  last  war  and  that  he  now 
stood  ready  to  send  his  brother-in-law. 

But  now  it's  a  serious  matter.  One  widely 
circtilated  national  magazine  not  long  ago 
featured  an  article  telling  young  men  how 
to  beat  the  draft.  Some  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessors have  even  conducted  clinics  on  draft- 
dodging.  Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  in  a  recent 
speech,  referred  to  an  ad  from  one  of  these 
organizations  which  he  says  has  appeared  in 
several  college  newspapers.  The  ad  reads.  "It 
is  easy  to  look  at  our  State  Department's 
sagacious  slapstick,  our  army's  appalling  in- 
efficiency— and  in  the  looking — to  see  only 
retrogression  and  confusion.  If  you  question 
the  right  of  any  government  to  conscript  a 
man  against  his  will,  then — serve  your  coun- 
try! Don't  go  to  Vietnam!"  It  goes  on  to  say, 
"If  you  are  not  an  absolute  pacifist,  or  re- 
ligious, you  can  still  conscientiously  object 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
is  a  crime!  Do  not  cooperate!  For  informa- 
tion write  the  War  Resisters  League,  5  Beek- 
man  Street.  New  York." 

That  advertisement  was  aimed  right  at 
America's  youth— right  at  the  age  group  who 
not  only  must  defend  America,  but  whose 
attitudes  will  shape  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try for  years  to  come. 

The  confusion  and  despair  many  of  us  feel 
was  expressed  by  a  young  serviceman  who 
wrote;  "How  can  it  be  that  one  boy  lies  rot- 
ting from  malnutrition  and  torture  in  a  Jun- 
gle prison  in  North  Vietnam — and  another 
boy  spits  and  tramples  of  the  flag  of  this 
country;  that  one  boy  lies  sightless  in  a 
Naval  hospital  from  communist-inflicted 
face  wounds — and  another  boy  uses  a  com- 
munist flag  to  drape  himself,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  this  country:  that  one  physician 
begins  his  30th  straight  hour  standing  over 
an  operating  table  in  pursuit  of  life  for  men 
serving  this  country — and  another  physician 
implores  crowds  of  yoving  men  to  refuse  to 
serve  their  country;  that  one  clergyman 
shields  a  wounded  boy  from  an  enemy 
bayonet  with  his  body  and  dies — and  another 
clergyman  uses  his  cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach 
hate,  dissension  and  lawlessness. 
"How  can  it  be?" 
Well,  incidents  such  as  these  cause  many 
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people  to  ask,  "Whatever  happened  to 
natrlotlsm?"  ,     ^        „„    . 

some  people  tell  me  nothing's  happened. 
They  say  that  true  patriotism  is  what  mo- 
tivates them  to  burn  the  flag,  to  burn  the  r 
draft  cards,  to  shout  epithets  against  their 
country.  They  say  they  love  their  country  so 
much  that  they  cannot  help  but  protest  in 
these  forms  when  they  see  our  leaders  steer- 
ing a  course  they  believe  to  be  wrong.  They 
^av  the  same  Issues  are  at  stake  here  as  were 
at' stake  at  the  Nuremberg  trials.  And  they 
sav  the  National  Anthem  shouldn't  be  played 
at    ballgames   and    horse    races    in   the    hrst 

^  Well  maybe  so.  But  those  are  about  the 
only  places  I  ever  hear  it  played  any  more, 
and  I'd  rather  hear  it  there  than  not  at  all. 

Maybe  that's  Just  a  rag  to  them,  but  it  s  a 
flag  to  me-an  American  flag-and  ought  not 
to  be  desecrated.  Maybe  they  don't  like  the 
war— who  does?— maybe  they  don't  agree 
with  our  foreign  policy.  But  do  they  have  a 
better,  workable  policy  to  suggest?  If  they 
do,  I  haven't  heard  It  or  read  about  it.  Get 
out  of  Vietnam"  they  cry,  ignoring  the  how 
and  When.  They  have  the  right  to  dissent, 
and  no  one  wants  to  deny  them  that  right 
but  they  need  a  strong  dose  of  realism  and 
responsibility  to  go  along  with  it.  Demonstra- 
torrwho  glorify  the  Viet  Cong  who  burn 
flags  or  draft  cards,  who  urge  the  world  in 
general  to  "make  love,  not  war"  are  induig- 
ine  in  dissent  for  dissent's  sake.  And  the 
argument  Is  too  Important  to  be  taken  over 
by  extremists  on  either  side. 

I  saw  a  perfect  example  of  that  last  sum- 
mer I  was  on  my  way  to  a  luncheon  and  as  I 
went  through  Lafayette  Park,  I  noticed  a  row 
of  pickets  m  front  of  the  White  House.  As  I 
cot  closer  I  saw  that  there  were  actually  two 
groups  of  marchers,  and  when  I  finally  got 
there,  I  saw  who  they  were,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  that  really  caps  the  climax.  One 
eroup  was  the  khakl-dressed.  boot-clad  storm 
troopers  of  the  American  Nazi  party.  The 
other  was  a  bunch  of  hippies  singing  peace 
songs  and  passing  out  flowers.  I  thotight  to 
my^lf,  there  are  the  extremes  of  both  sides^ 
There  are  some  reasonable  arguments  against 
involvement  In  Asia,  but  I  don't  think  the 
Peaceniks  speak  them.  And  there  are  some 
reasonable  arguments  for  involvement  in 
Asia  but  the  Neo-Nazi  don't  speak  them. 
None  of  them  on  either  side  speak  for  me, 

csrt&inlv 

Right  on  the  spot  I  got  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  m  fed 
UD  to  the  gUls  with  the  Peaceniks  and  their 
counterparts.  I'm  fed  up  with  this  lack  of 
loyalty  to  anything.  I'm  fed  up  with  draft- 
card  burning  and  flag  burning.  I  m  fed  up 
with  violence  and  civil  disobedience,  and  I 
am  sickened  and  angered  by  the  downgrad- 
ing of  patriotism.  Where  are  the  people  who 
are  for  things?  They're  about  as  hard  to  find 
as  a  nickel  beer.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
right  to  dissent  and  we  respect  and  uphold 
that  right.  But  what  about  the  right  to  reply? 
Are  the  courageous  to  be  shouted  down  and 
intimidated  by  the  dissenters?  Is  only  one 
side  of  the  story  to  be  told? 

Pride  in  our  country  and  in  ourselves  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Somehow  we've  been 
suckered  Into  downgrading  and  discount- 
ing a  glorious  past.  We've  clouded  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  nation's  heroes.  And 
as  a  result  of  the  actions  and  remarks  of  a 
few  patriotism— honorable,  honest  patriot- 
ism—has become  suspect.  It's  almost  become 
a  nasty  word,  and  I  think  that's  a  tragedy^ 

Many  people  will  disagree  with  me.  And  I 
acknowledge  that,  taken  by  itself,  perhaps 
the  burning  of  our  flag  means  nothing.  Taken 
bv  itself,  perhaps  shouting  curses  against 
America  by  her  own  citizens  means  nothing. 
Taken  by  itself,  perhaps  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  this  country  means  nothing.  Taken 
bv  themselves,  as  isolated  instances,  perhaps 
all  these  acts  represent  only  disgruntled 
acts  of  IrreeponsibiUty  and  are  no  cause  for 


prolonged  worry.  But  Uken  all  f osrethcr,  when 
viewed  as  a  total  force,  I  think  they  repre- 
sent an  erosion  of  principle  which  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  malignant  tumor 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  historian,  says  that  of 
21  notable  civilizations.  19  perished  not  from 
external  conquest  but  from  evaporation  of 
belief  from  within. 

some  weeks  ago.  the  National  Committee 
for  Effective  Congress  sent  out  a  statement 
that  rounds  ominously  like  Toynbee's  diag- 
nosis. With  no  exaggeration  Intended,  the 
con^mittee's  statement  said  that  "America 
has  experienced  two  grave  crises  in  lier  l.i^- 
torv  thp  Civil  War  and  the  economic  Depres- 
sion of  the  30's.  This  country  may  now  1«  ..n 
the  brink  of  a  third  trauma— a  depression  of 
the  national  spirit." 

That  mav  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  .Ul. 
because  as  the  noted  theologi.xn  Elton  TTrue- 
blood  ."^nvs  in  his  book  The  Uje  Wr  Prtze. 
•one  of  the  greatest  dangers  we  face  in  our 
confused  times  is  that  a  dull  despair  may 
settle  down  over  our  minds  as  it  becomes 
clear  that  our  centurv  is  one  of  continuing 
strain  And  if  this  mood  of  despair  becomes 
general,  the  very  effort  to  change  the  course 
of  events  will  cease." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  specialties  is  steamed  crab. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  boll  them. 
Mavbe  vou've  seen  them  fixed  that  way.  You 
know  if  vou  put  those  crabs  in  a  pot  of  co.d 
water  and  turn  up  the  heat  gradually,  they 
don't  know  what's  happening  to  them— they 
don't  thrash  about  or  try  to  climb  out.  They 
lust  sit  there  and  the  water  gets  hotter  and 
hotter  and  before  they  know  it.  they're  'lone. 
But  Just  put  them  In  a  pot  of  hot  water  and 
watch  what  happens.  Then  they  really  kick 

"^I^hlnk  there's  a  parallel  here.  Maybe  the 
heat's  being  turned  up  on  us  so  gradually  we 
don't  know  what's  happening.  Might  not  this 
be  what's  happening  to  faith  and  belief  and 
love  of  this  country?  Might  not  it  be  waning 
and  leaving  without  our  knowing  it?  If  it  is. 
what  is  our  responsibility? 

The  British  statesman  Edmund  Burke  .«aid 
it  well.  He  said.  "For  evil  to  succeed,  it  is  only 
necessarv  that  good  men  do  nothing." 

It's  very  late  to  be  discovering  that 
patriotism  is  not  something  pre-cooked, 
ready-mixed  or  quick  frozen  for  use  on  .'■hort 
notice.  We  can't  put  it  on  ice  during  the 
current  crisis  and  thaw  it  out  for  a  later 
one  It's  verv  late,  but  it's  not  too  late.  There 
is  something  about  dark  times  that  may 
actually  lead  to  more  profound  thought  on 
central"  questions.  It's  possible  for  men  to 
be  more  clear-eved  in  disaster  than  they 
are  in  prosperity.  Valuable  contributions 
have  emerged  from  dark  ages  only  because 
some  men.  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  have 
made  it  their  main  btislness  to  keep  alive 
things  that  are  most  precious.  There  are 
some  things  that  together  we  can  do. 

We  can  get  back  to  a  few  fundamentals. 
We  can  remind  ourselves  that  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  is  not  a  more  intellec- 
tual abstraction.  It's  not  merely  a  word  just 
for  a  Fourth-of-July  oration. 

We  can  realize  that  "America"  stirs  some- 
thing deeper  within  us  than  mere  geogra- 
phy "A  man's  country,"  said  author  George 
Curtis,  "is  not  a  certain  area  of  land,  of 
mountains,  rivers  and  woods.  It  is  a  pnn- 
clple,  and  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  that 
principle."  _         .  . 

We  can  realize  that  patriotism  is  not 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  And  whenever 
anyone  gives  you  the  idea  that  it  Is  you  can 
say  "Walt  a  minute.  You  have  the  right 
to  speak  your  piece  and  I'm  going  to  listen 
to  you.  But  when  you're  done,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say,  too." 

And  whenever  the  flag  goes  by  or  when- 
ever the  National  Anthem  Is  played,  we  can 
give  them  the  respect  and  honor  due  them 
and  we  can  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same  thing.  We  can  remind  ourselves  that 
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the  things  they  stand  for  were  created  by 
the  collective  experience  of  a  great  people^ 
Everything   they   represent  was   written   by 

^^'uvisTke  Private  First  Class  Butch  Strick- 
land of  Graham,  North  Carolina    Now.  you 
don't     know     who     Butch     Strickland     was 
Probably  vou'Ne   never  heard  of  him  bef-re 
and  neilher  had  I  until  just  a  lew  days  aga 
The  Freedoms  Foundation  presented  him  its 
highest    honor.     But     they    had     to    do     it 
iwsthumously.  I  want  to  read  you  I'-'^t  "f  • 
letter   that   was   lound   ..mong   his   i>er.-^ona 
ctfect-s.   With   the  knowledge  that   he  rnieht 
be   killed    in   Vietnam     he   wrote   this   letter 
in  .idvance  to  his  l.imlly: 
•Dear  Polks; 

•I'm  writing  thLs  letter  as  my  last  <.ne 
Believe  me.  I  didn't  want  to  die.  but  I  know 
,t  was  part  of  my  job  1  want  mv  courtrv 
to  live  lor   billions  and   billions  of  years  t') 

''''Twant  it  to  .-tand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  uulde  them  to  the  .same  free- 
(i;:m.<  v.o  know.  If  we  can  ht,.nd  and  lieht  f.T 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
.set  down  lor  us  It's  up  to  every  American 
to  llEht  for  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear.  If 
we  don't,  the  .smells  of  free  air  could  become 
dark  and  damp  as  In  a  prison  cell. 

■  We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  in  a 
mirror  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughters 
because  we  know  we  have  failed  our  country 
iiHd  future  generations.  ^.      .  . 

•  I  lought  for  Sandv,  Nell.  Gale  (his  sisters > 
and  lor  Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins 
pet  old  enough,  they'll  probably  have  to  fight, 
too  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and  without 
fear  of  death  because  it  is  worth  keeping  the 

land  Irec     .  ,,,      .,  „, 

Well  as  long  as  we  have  men  like  that, 
-md  there  are  many  of  them,  this  country  is 
going  to  CO  a  long,  long  way.  What  they  nercl 
from  us  is  a  little  help,  and  we  can  give  it  to 

Now  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
I'm  not  defending  or  advocating  our  position 
in  Vietnam-Im  not  here  to  discuss  that  is- 
sue I'm  r.ot  endorsing  any  special  group  or 
^nv  special  interests.  And  I'm  not  calling 
for  suner-patriots  either.  They're  as  bad  as 
their  counterparts  on  the  far  left 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  that  plain,  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  patriotism  that  has  been 
'Uch  i  rich  iKirt  of  ^ur  national  culture.  Per- 
hans  this  Chamber  could  take  on  such  a  re- 
trieval of  faith  in  this  country  and  in  our- 
selves as  a  protect  You  know  there  has  l>ecn 
a  lot  of  talk  that  business  is  not  held  m  a 
'verv  high  reeard  bv  a  lot  of  people.  We've 
been  lookina  for  some  way  to  get  across  the 
message  that  we  love  something  besides  the 
dollar  Perhaps  this  might  be  a  way  to  do 
that  And  if  vou  do.  I  think  you'll  find  a  lot 
of  people  who  believe  as  we  do  that  life  does 
have  a  purpose  and  that  we  have  a  duty. 
They   uist  need  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

I'm  "cominc  to  the  end  now.  and  I'm  think- 
ing of  a  cha"rpe  that  was  first  laid  down  in 
1787  At  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Benjamin  Frank;in  arose  to  address 
the  delegates  at  that  historic  meeting  and  he 
said  "And  now.  gentlemen,  we  have  mven 
you  a  republic   ...  if  you  can  keep   it. 

■mat  charge  needs  to  be  given  to  us  again 
today.  I  think. 

And  how  can  we  keep  it?  By  acknowledalng 
the  right  to  dissent  but  also  upholding  the 
right  to  reply.  Bv  remembering  that  patriot- 
ism means  love  of  one's  own  country  without 
hating  other  countries.  By  remembering  th.-.t 
we  have  a  heritage  that  has  been  renewed 
time  and  again  in  places  like  Bunker  HiU 
Yorktown.  the  Marne.  Okinawa.  Omaha 
Beach  the  Chosen  Reservoir,  and  now  :n 
Vietnam  bv  men  like  Butch  Strickland,  and 
bv  resolvinB  not  to  let  them  down.  You  may 
recall  the  toast  Stephen  Decatur  proposed  m 
1816  a  toast  to  "our  country— right  or 
wrong  "  I'll  not  ask  you  to  go  that  far.  but 
remembering    those    things,    those     places. 
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those  men,  perhaps  we  can  raise  our  glasses 
In  mental  toaat  and  say,  "Yea,  we  can  keep 
that  heritage.  That  we  can  do  .  .  .  that  we 
wlU  do." 


Expansion  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1968.  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  included  these  words: 

Every  veteran  .  .  .  should  have  the  right 
to  be  burled  In  a  national  cemetery  situated 
reasonably  close  to  his   home. 

Yet  that  right  is  being  ignored.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  often 
urged  expansion  of  the  national  cemetery 
system,  because  more  land  is  needed  to 
accommodate  veterans  and  members  of 
their  families  after  death. 

Finally,  af^r  4  years  of  meetings  and 
studies,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced on  February  10,  1967,  that  Bev- 
erly National  Cemeterj'  in  Beverly,  N.J., 
would  be  expanded  by  10  acres.  More 
than  1  year  has  passed  since  that  an- 
nouncement, but  nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  acquire 
those  10  acres  and  provide  for  mounting 
needs. 

Federal  funds  for  acquiring  32  addi- 
tional acres  at  five  different  national 
cemeteries  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  1967.  but  that  money  has  not 
been  spent.  I  believe  that  it  shpuld— and 
so  do  the  millions  of  members  of  this 
Nation's  three  mciin  veterans  organiza- 
tions—the American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

I  have  also  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  corLitituents,  urging  that 
enough  national  cemeteiy  land  be  pro- 
vided. One  of  these  letters — from  the 
president  of  a  veterans'  ladies  auxiliarj' 
in  Colonia.  N.J..  summarized  this  strong 
feeling : 

It's  very  Uttle  to  ask  for  the  boys  and  men 
who  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  better  nation 
and  world. 

These  additional  acres  at  Beverly— to 
provide  for  6.000  more  gravesites — will 
only  take  care  of  present  gravesite  re- 
quirements. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  currently 
meeting,  will  decide  that  a  new  policy 
should  be  adopted  for  future  needs.  The 
last  hearings  were  held  in  1962  by  a  dif- 
ferent committee,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  obvious  to  me  and  many  others  that 
hearings  reflecting  current  views  should 
change  the  existing  policy  on  national 
cemetery  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  by  trans- 
ferring the  authority  to  investigate  and 
study  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  national  cemeteries  from 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
this  disturbing  problem  will  finally  re- 
ceive the  attention,  action,  and  solution 
it  deserves. 

Our  veterans  protected  us  when  our 
freedom  was  threatened  by  tyranny,  so 
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we   must  not  forget  them— in  life,  or 
death.  ^^^ 

Free  Chinese  Say  "No  Rebeat" 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOriSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
American  friends  of  fiee  China  were 
proud  of  the  reaction  of  Ambassador 
Chow  Shu-Kai  th.it  free  China  has  no 
intent  to  retreat  from  Qjemoy  and 
Matsu  Islands  off  tlie  mainland  of  China. 

Many  feel  that  to  aid  our  boys  and  our 
South  Vietnamese  friends  we  should  en- 
courage the  free  Chinese  to  infiltrate  the 
mainland  in  a  liberation  operation  to  re- 
turn to  control  of  their  i^ative  country. 
For  sure,  if  the  Nationalist  Chinese  tm- 
dertake  the  long  trek  home,  the  Commu- 
nists of  Mao  Tse-tun;j  would  not  be  free 
to  spread  their  hate  and  revolution 
around  the  world  nor  to  present  any 
threat  against  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

And  then,  there  seem  to  be  those  in 
high  places  who  say  we  should  discourage 
any  free  Cliinese  liberation  movements 
which  might  destroy  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist bloc — some  even  suggest  there  was  a 
hip-pocket  agreement  with  Russia  to  im- 
prison the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  be- 
cause the  Russians  want  a  friendly  buffer 
state. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  our  good 
friends  on  Taiwan  have  a  mind  of  their 
own  as  they  feel  the  growing  need  for 
free  leadership  and  courage  in  Asia.  The 
Pncblo  was  one  thing,  the  Qaemoy  and 
Matsu  Islands  are  not  ours  to  give. 

Soi-ely  no  American  would  want  to 
prevent  the  free  Chinese  from  attaining 
their  awaited  goal  of  freedom. 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
for  March  25.  following  my  comments: 

(From    the    New   Orleans    (La.t    Tlmes- 

Plcayune,  Mar.  25.   1968) 

Nationalist  China  Informs  Unfted  States 

OF  Pi'LLovT  Rejection— -No"  CUven  Qve- 

MOT.   Matsu   WrrHDRAV/AL   Idea 
( By  Spencer  Davis » 

Washington.— Nationalist  China  has  told 
the  United  States  that  any  suggestion  of 
pulUns;  out  the  defending  garrison  from  the 
offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  would 
be  rejected   v,-ith   an   unequivocal   "no." 

Chinese  Nationalist  Ambassador  Chow 
Shu-Kai  made  this  clear  in  an  interview 
Sunday  after  a  report  circulated  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  ask  President 
Chiang  Kai-;hek  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
the  Natlonr.lLst  islands  culy  three  to  12  miles 
off  the  Chlr.c.=e  mainland. 

"At  a  time  when  the  Chinese  mainland  is 
in  great  turmoil  and  the  people  are  resisting 
Mao  Tse-tung  in  trying  to  overthrow  his 
regime,  it  would  be  criminal  to  put  more 
territory  and  people  on  a  platter  to  be  offered 
to  that  regime  tor  slavery."  Chow  said. 

There  are  an  estimated  55,000  civilians  on 
Quemoy  which  is  closest  to  the  mainland  and 
15.000  more  on  Matsu.  Officials  will  not  say 
how  many  military  are  concentrated  on  the 
two  islands  but  estimates  have  ranged  at 
100,000  or  more — representing  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  Chiang's  600.000-man  armed  forces. 

FIFTT-FIVE   THOUSAND    CIVILIANS 

There  are  no  American  forces  on  the  Is- 
lands. U.S.  7th  Fleet  units  patrol  the  Taiwan 
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strait,  but  the  fleet  Is  mostly  engaged  In 
waters  off  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

Newspaper  columnist  Jack  Anderson  re- 
ported vyednesday  that  a  secret  Defense  De- 
partment analysis  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  oITshore  Islands  could  be  WTltten  off 
without  Jeopardizing  the  defense  of  Taiwan. 
Several  State  Dep.",rtment  aides  also  were  said 
to  have  recommended  the  puUback  as  a 
means  of  helping  cut  the  military  costs. 

Although  Quemoy  .and  Matsu  remain  under 
attack  by  Chinese  Communist  artillery  every 
other  day,  Chow  said  that  cultivation  of  the 
land  has  been  improved  to  the  point  that 
both  islands  are  self-sufficient  In  food 
supplies. 

SINISTER    PLAN 

"Unless  somebody  is  mounting  a  sinister 
plan  against  us  or  is  totally  Ignorant  of  the 
consequences,  he  will  not  make  such  a  fan- 
tastic suggestion  that  we  should  withdraw," 
lie  said.  "Our  reply  would  be  an  imequlvocal 
no. 

"Any  U.S.  suggestion  for  the  removal  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  would  be 
rejected." 

He  said  some  Americans  believe  that  "Com- 
munism will  be  a  permanent  lixture  on  the 
Ciiinese  mainland  and  that,  like  it  or  not. 
the  United  !^;tates  will  have  to  Uve  with  it. 

Chow  challenged  this  and  said  those  hold- 
ing such  views  "Ignore  what  is  happening  In 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Mao 
regime." 

He  called  suggestions  juch  as  U.N.  mem- 
bership for  Red  Clilna  and  withdrawal  from 
the  off-shoie  i-ilands  eilorts  to  appease  Peking. 


March  26,  1968 


The  Kidney  Disease  Treatment  and 
Prevention  Act  of  1968 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  tragic  shortage  of  aids  to  suf- 
ferers of  kidney  diseases.  My  bill  would 
provide  an  initial  $20  million  to  help  fi- 
nance centers  for  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney disease,  research,  and  the  training  of 
medical  personnel. 

The  destruction  of  the  kidney's  ability 
to  cleanse  the  blood,  called  chronic 
uremia,  killed  5.000  people  last  year  in 
our  country.  Most  could  have  survived 
v.ith  proper  aids.  We  have  heard  and 
read  the  stories  of  kidney  transplants  and 
the  tremendous  success  physicians  have 
had.  Tlrere  are  also  artificial  kidney 
machines  that  clean  the  blood  by  a  proc- 
ess known  as  dialysis.  We  have  the  know- 
how,  but  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
not  enough  available  kidneys  for  trans- 
plant, machines  for  treatm.ent.  or  trained 
medical  personnel  to  save  these  lives. 

The  artificial  kidney  machine,  per- 
fected in  1960  by  Dr.  Belding  Scribner  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  was  first  used  to  clean  the 
blood  of  one  of  Dr.  Scribner's  patients. 
This  patient  still  lives,  dependent  on  the 
dialyzer  for  survival. 

There  is  hope  for  treating  these  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  a  question  of  economic  re- 
sources. There  are  not  enough  available 
fimds  to  provide  machines  to  all  who 
need  them.  This  means  that  many  physi- 
cians must  choose  who  should  die  and 
who  should  live  in  many  instances.  If  a 
man  has  several  dependents,  he  has  a 
better  chance  to  be  chosen  to  use  a  ma- 
chine than  someone  with  no  dependents. 


No  man  should  have  to  make  that  type 
of  decision.  How  can  a  judgment  be  made 
between  two  given  individuals?  Is  a 
church  elder  to  be  chosen  over  a  house- 
wife' Is  a  gas  station  attendant  to  be 
chosen  over  a  bank  president?  In  a  free 
society,  such  value  judgments  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  a 
three-sided  offensive:  dialysis,  trans- 
plantation, and  research. 

If  a  cure  for  destructive  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  found,  fewer  individuals  will 
have  to  depend  on  transplants  or  artin- 
cial  kidney  machines.  UntU  more  efifec- 
tive  treatment  does  come  about,  we  must 
support  greater  use  of  transplants,  more 
dialyzers,  and  more  research.  My  bill  wUl 
provide  a  needed  step  in  this  direction. 


Hamilton  Proteiti  Discrimination  Against 
Rural  America 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ben  Cole  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  timely  summation 
of  a  recent  Treasury  Department  action 
which  brings  to  a  halt  a  Federal  loan 
program  to  assist  rural  communities  to 
finance  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Cole  s  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

HAMILTON     JOINS    PROTEST:     LOANS    TO    RURAL 

Areas  for  Water.  Sewers  End 
( By  Ben  Cole  I 
WASHINGTON.— The  Treasury  Department 
has  put  a  stop  to  a  Federal  loan  program 
created  by  Congress  to  give  tiny  rural  com- 
munities a  chance  to  finance  clean  water 
and  sanitary  sewer  facilities. 

Representative  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.) 
said  yesterday  he  has  joined  other  congress- 
men in  protesting  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  M.  Fowler  a  ruling  that  in  effect 
canceled  out  the  program. 

Congress  two  vears  ago  created  a  rural 
water-sewer  program  under  which  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  could  lend  funds 
to  rural  communities.  FHA,  in  turn,  was  per- 
mitted to  seU  the  insured  loans  to  private 
investors,  who  could  treat  them  the  same  as 
tax-free  municipal  bonds. 

Representative  Olin  Teague  iD-Tex.)  a 
leading  proponent  of  the  system,  said  It  had 
the  virtue  of  putting  tiny,  often  flnancially 
weak  rural  communities  on  a  par  with  big 
cities.  Municipalities  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  sell  bonds  to  private  investors 
who  buy  them  because  of  their  tax  free 
advantage. 

Critics  of  the  Federal  income  tax  system 
have  leveled  attacks  at  tax-free  bonds  be- 
cause they  provide  an  income  tax  loophole 
for   a   few   exceedingly   wealthy   individuals 
who  invest  heavily  in  municipal  securities. 
FHA    while   crippled    as   to   implementing 
the  1965-enacted  revolving  loan  system,  may 
still    insure    loans    for    rural    entities    from 
private  non-tax  free  sources.  Many  rural  co- 
operatives have  been  formed  to  use  this  plan. 
But  the  Agriculture  Department  has  noti- 
fied borrowers  seeking  $374,994,186  in  loans 
and    $191,848,817    in   supplementary    grants 
that  it  cannot  meet  their  needs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  still  waiting  in  agriculture  de- 
partment files  another  892  applications  rep- 
resenting $158,940,842  of  loans  and  $41,- 
695,735  in  grants. 

The  law  permits  Federal  grants  to  the 
rural  communities  to  supplement  loans. 

In  Indiana.  37  loans  have  been  rejected, 
representing  .MO. 209, 000  plus  $1,837,000  in 
grants.  Another  26  are  pending,  represent- 
ing   $4,708,000    of    loans    and    $1,276,000    of 

grants.  ,  ,.,  „ 

In  an  effort  to  answer  the  protests  of  Con- 
gress members,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
advocated  direct  Federal  loans  in  place  of 
the  t.ax-free  loan  svstem.  However.  Teague  s 
office  noted,  only  $80  million  is  available  in 
the  current  year  for  these,  and  only  $'0 
million  in  fiscal  1969. 

Before  the  Treasurv  Department  moved 
in  to  stop  it.  the  revolving  loan  plan  was 
used  to  provide  $65  milUon  for  small  rural 
communities. 

Hamilton  and  other  congressmen  noted 
that  the  refusal  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
<iionallv  authorized  program  is  out  of  har- 
monv  with  the  Presidents  statement  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress  on  preservation 
of  national  resources.  ,,  ^     „ 

The  President,  in  his  message,  called  on 
the  Congress  for  increased  Federal  aid  to 
rural  communities, 

Hamilton  has  also  introduced  legislation 
which  would  forbid  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  levying  taxes  on  interest  paid  on 
industrial  development  bonds. 

Hamilton  said  he  appreciated  the  Treasury 
Departments  "spirit  of  thrift,"  but  "tax 
policy  should  be  left  where  it  belongs— in  the 
Congress,"  , 

Denving  tax-free  status  to  the  industrial 
bonds'and  the  FHA  insured  loans.  Hamilton 
declared,  will   do  little  if  anything  to  close 

loopholes.  .v,„o 

■The  tax  incentives  associated  with  tnese 
(industrial  development)  bonds  have  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  15  years  and  to  re- 
move them  now  is  to  take  industrial  de- 
velopment away  from  those  who  need  it 
most."  Hamilton  said. 


"To  Soldiers  on  Easter" 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr    SIKES.   Mr.  Speaker.  John  Mc- 
Mahon,    who   is   State   forester   in   my 
home  county  of  Okaloosa,  has  written  an 
inspiring  poem  which  I  feel   carnes  a 
strong  and  important  message.  I  offer  it 
for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 
To  Soldiers  on   Easter 
I  By  John  McMahon,  Crestview.  Fla.) 
Leaving    homes    and    friends,    dreams    and 
plans  ,       . 

They  died  on  foreign  fields,  in  distant  lands 
In  strange  places,  with  strange  faces  around. 
They     fought     to     save     another     nauon  s 
ground.  ,        , 

Cut  down   like  sapling   trees,   like   stalwart 

oaks 
In  the  springtime  of  their  youthful  hopes. 
Slain  not  by  bomb  or  bullet's  sudden  pain 
But  by  the  barbs  of  hate,  and  pride  and  gain 
Some  pale  sceptics  say  they  died  for  naught 
Yet  freedom   is   the   prize   their   blood   has 

bought. 
At  Easter,  Lord,  remember  these  young  men 
Resurrect    them.    Lord,    and    let    them    live 

For  we  recall  your  words  of  comfort  spoken 
tben  ^       .,       .  , 

"No  greater  love  than  this,  to  die  for 
friends." 
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Statement  in  Support  of  H.R.  15652,  To 
Extend  License  Terms  for  Broadcast 
Stations  From  3  to  5  Years,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  supiXJrt  of  H.R.  15652^ 
to  extend  the  maximum  licensing  period 
for  broadcast  stations  from  3  to  5  years 
and  to  abolish  renewal  requirements  for 
licenses  in  the  safety  and  special  radio 
services  except  under  certain  stated 
conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  first  section  ol  tnis 
bill  I  feel  that  the  simple  logic  of  the 
change  speaks  for  itself.  When  one  con- 
siders the  vast  scope  of  the  present  com- 
munications system  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  deals 
dailv— a  media  which  has  burgeoned 
from  simple  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
broadcast  operation,  to  such  complexities 
as  UHF,  computer,  and  satellite  commu- 
nication services— it  seems  absurd  that 
the  Commission  must  be  bogged  down  by 
certain  confining  regulations  of  an  act 
which  in  many  sections  is  definitely  out- 
moded in  comparison  to  the  media  it  was 
established  to  regulate. 

To  deal  with  the  myriad  facets  ol  tne 
communications  industry,  the  FCC  is 
"Uided  by  a  largely  antiquated  code  laid 
down  at  a  time  when  ladio  was  the  most 
advanced  form  of  communication.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  the  rapid  and  continu- 
ing advancement  of  the  communications 
industr>-,  the  FCC  staff  of  1,500  is  over- 
burdened and  often  far  behind  schedule 
in  its  work.  A  remedial  measure  to  al- 
le\'iate  much  of  the  merely  routine  work 
the  FCC  is  required  to  do,  however,  can 
be  provided  by  passage  of  H.R.  15652. 

As  section  307(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  stands  now,  a  broad- 
cast licensee  or  common  carrier  licensee 
must  file  for  renewal  of  his  license  ever>- 
3  years.  The  time  and  expense  required 
of  the  licensee  in  preparing  and  filing 
these  detailed  application  forms  plus  the 
great  number  of  man-hours  required  of 
the  FCC  staff  in  reviewing  these  renewal 
applications  seems  reason  enough  for  a 
change  in  ruling.  Mr.  Rosel  Hyde,  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC,  himself  has  .sa.d 
that  a  renewal  extension  from  3  n  o 
years  would  "reduce  FCC  paperwork  by 
800  applications  per  year"  and  this  was 

in  1966.  . 

In  our  rapidly  expanding  society,  the 
necessitv  of  having  the  Commissions 
major  attentions  concentrated  on  ihc^c 
more  significant  developments  and  prob- 
lems in  communications  res?ulation  can 
no  longer  be  denied.  Relief  from  more 
routine,  peripheral  tasks,  such  as  review- 
ing broadcast  licenses  for  renewal,  wih 
allow  the  Commission  time  to  direct  its 
efforts  to  the  more  pressing  issues  in 
communications  media  today. 

In  addition,  we  might  note  that  the  in- 
terests of  pubUc  service  will  not  be  less- 
ened in  any  way  by  the  extension  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  15652.  As  always,  the  FCC 
wiU  continue  to  retain  its  present  au- 
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thority  to  limit  licenses  and  renewals  to 
sliorter  periods  where  wEUTanted  and  to 
review  station  operation  at  any  time.  As 
It  is.  most  broadcast  licenses  are  renewed 
and  violators  not  performing  "in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  convenience,  and  necessity" 
as  stated  in  their  original  applications  are 
usually  discovered  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  the  mere  futility  of  renewing 
an  application  as  often  as  every  3  years 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
such  frequent  checking  merely  results  in 
repetition  and  needless  duplication  of 
the  same  comprehensive  information  al- 
ready furnished  tlie  Commi.-aion  3  years 
before. 

Thus,  from  all  practicable  standpoints, 
it  seems  evident  to  me  that  a  2-year 
extension  to  this  rale— brief  in  statement 
but  time-consuming  in  operation — is  both 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  especially  beneficial  in  reduc- 
ing the  workloads  of  FCC  employees  and 
broadcast  licensees.  For  these  basic  rea- 
sons. I  feel  the  change  H.R.  15652  would 
provide  in  section  307' d»  is  definitely 
essential. 

As  for  the  second  section  of  this  bill, 
to  abolish  renewal  requirements  for 
safety  and  special  radio  services  except 
under  certain  stated  conditions.  I  also 
support  this  tlmesaving  change  which 
will  eliminate  a  rather  needless  practice 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  paperwoik 
associated  with  the  reviewing  of  these 
licenses.  Since  the  safety  and  special 
radio  services  encompass  safeiy,  indus- 
trial, land  transportation,  and  amateur 
and  disaster  radio  communications,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  services  are  perfonned 
"in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity"  and  need  not  come  up  for  re- 
evaluation  and  renewal  unless  violations 
are  reported  or  certain  circumstances  in 
these  services  make  it  necessary  for  a 
periodic  checkup. 

Both  sections  of  H.R.  15652,  in  my 
thinking,  are  logical  measures— simple 
and  yet  vitally  important  in  that  they 
wUl  alleviate  one  of  the  greatest  head- 
aches and  timewasting  activities  of  the 
communications  industry'.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse this  bill  and  recommend  its  prompt 
enactment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  lack  the  courage  to  tell  them 
to  stop  cavortins  v.'ith  the  enemy,  and 
they  know  full  well  we  woxild  not  dream 
of  shutting  off  foreign  aid  or  food.  Our 
industrialists  would  ^cream  and  the 
church  folk  would  shriek  discrimination. 

But  ihe  Pueblo  remains  impounded 
and  82  of  our  boys  still  lie  in  a  stinking 
Communist  prison  cell  and  while  our 
food  recipients  in  A-sia  criticize  our  Viet- 
nam peace  effort  which  halts  Communist 
aggression  from  enslaving  those  who  pro- 
test the  loudest. 

I  include   the   rcUase  from   the  New 
Orleans  'i imcs-Picayune  for  March  25 
follovving  my  remarks: 
North    Korea.    Paki-^t.in    Reach    Agreement 

Pyonganc — Nortli  Korea  and  Pakistan 
have  re.,ched  .m  .agreement  \o  establish  re- 
lations at  the  consulfite  general  level,  accord- 
ing to  a  North  Korean  C\>ntral  New.^  .^^ency 
rep.irt. 


Greek  Independence 


"Pueblo"  Aftermath 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Marui  26,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  North  Korean  Navy  has  showed  the 
world  it  can  kidnap  American  seamen 
and  steal  the  Pueblo  without  repercus- 
sions, it  is  being  recognized  as  a  nation 
to  be  considered  in  Asia. 

Loss  of  face  to  a  two-bit  nation  like 
North  Korea  has  made  the  United  States 
the  laughingstock  of  the  world. 

Now  the  Pakistanis— taking  our  for- 
eign aid  and  Public  Law  480  food — plan 
on  holding  consulate  drinking  parties 
with  our  enemies,  just  like  our  other 
allies.  But  why  blame  Pakistan?  After 
all,  they  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  we 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

M'-,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
was  the  147th  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
nin':  uf  the  Greek  .struggle  for  independ- 
ence from  the  heavy  iiand  of  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

Oil  that  date  in  1821.  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated patriots  unfurled  the  banner  of  re- 
volt and  revived  the  heroic  traditions  of 
the  land  which  is  the  birthplace  of  de- 
mocracy. The  Greeks  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropean people  to  emulate  the  still-recent 
example  of  the  Americans  by  revolting 
against  foreign  rule,  and  their  struggle 
won  the  .sympathies  and  the  active  sup- 
port of  many  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  of  unyielding  patriot- 
ism and  resistance  to  tyranny  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  citizens  of  Greece  in  1941, 
wlien  their  stubborn  battle  against  the 
invading  German  armies  delayed  Hitler's 
campaign  on  the  eastern  front  by  several 
crucial  weeks.  After  the  war,  Greece 
again  won  the  sympathies  and  support  of 
the  Americans  when  they  faced  a  major 
challenge  from  Commimist  subversion 
and  aggression.  It  was  in  1947— also  in 
the  month  of  March — that  President 
Hany  S.  Truman  asked  the  Congress  to 
appiove  $400  milUon  in  economic  and 
miUtai-y  assistance  for  the  Greek 
struggle. 

Congress  responded  quickly,  and  addi- 
tional U.S.  aid  followed.  This  help,  plus 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
Greek  patriots  themselves,  enabled  the 
people  of  Greece  to  defeat  the  threat  and 
proceed  with  the  urgent  job  of  recon- 
struction. 

I  was  proud  yesterday  to  recall  our 
role  in  supporting  the  hard-won  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  But  I  also  recalled 
the  debt  which  the  enth-e  democratic 
world  owes  to  that  country,  its  people  and 
its  civilization.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
anniversai-y- their  "Fourth  of  July" — I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  otir  Greek  friends, 
and  especially  to  Americans  and  New 
Yorkers  of  Greek  origin. 


March  26,  1968 

Uglineis  and  Baltimore 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIV^E.S 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Alexander  S.  Cochran,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
one  of  Baltimore's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  has  written  a  perceptive  article 
discussing  the  need  to  combat  urban 
ugliness,  and  citing  Baltimore  architec- 
ture's contribution  toward  the  creation 
of  a  more  hiunan  environment  for  the 
residents  of  that  great  city. 

The  creative  construction  and  renova- 
tion in  Baltimore  deserve  emulation  by 
cities  large  and  small   throughout  the 
Nation.  I  would  like  to  place  Mr.  Coch- 
ran's timely  discussion,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
in   the  Congressional   Record   for   the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point : 
I  From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Mar.  21. 
1968) 
Ugliness  and  Baltimore 
(By  Alexander  S.  Cochran) 
Commentaries  titled  or  subtitled  "the  crisis 
of  our  cities"  constantly  get  back  to  urban 
ugliness.  Though  only  one  of  a  complexity 
of  urban  concerns,  ugliness  deserves  separate 
attention,   especially  so   because   something 
can  be  done  about  it. 

Urban  disorder  and  neglect,  likened  by 
J.  K.  Galbralth  to  the  unmade  bed.  Is  one  type 
of  ugliness  which  Is  relatively  simple  to 
diagnose  and  set  about  curing.  But  the  full 
meaning  of  ugliness  Includes  the  psychologi- 
cal and  psychiatric  forces  of  destruction  or 
threat  of  destruction;  more  widely  still,  it 
includes  tension,  anxiety  and  despair.  These 
can  be  met  constructively  with  creative  forces 
capable  of  replacing  them  with  confidence, 
trust  and  even  hope.  This  has  happened  in 
clUes  before,  and  it  Is  happening  In  cities 
today.  Baltimore  is  a  fascinating  case  in 
point. 

More  than  ever  before  we  realize  the  com- 
plexity of  what  makes  up  cur  urban  environ- 
ment, but  one  element  still  pervades  It  all. 
This  Is  architecture,  defined  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  as  "the  art  or  science 
of  constructing  edifices  for  human  use."  The 
humanity  of  architecture  is  what  gives  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  destructive 
threats  and  anxieties  Inherent  In  urban 
ugliness.  Walter  Groplus  called  che  key  to 
architectural  success  "the  determination  to 
allow  the  human  element  to  become  the 
dominant  factor.  Man  is  to  be  the  focus  for 
all  design;  then  It  shall  be  truly  functional." 
Just  recently  Lewis  Mumford  has  raised  his 
powerful  voice,  setting  "the  task  for  today 
and  tomorrow:  to  restore  and  eventually  to 
elevate  even  higher  than  ever  before  the 
organic  and  human  components  that  are 
now  missing  in  our  compulsively  dynamic 
and  over-mechanized  culture.  The  time  has 
come  for  architecture  to  come  back  to  earth 
and  to  make  a  new  home  for  man." 

Baltimore,  more  than  many  other  com- 
parable cities,  has  a  significant  store  of  arch- 
itecture centered  on  man.  What  has  hap- 
pened here,  and  is  about  to  happen,  Is  of 
great  importance  to  all  who  care  about  ugli- 
ness and  what  lies  beyond. 

The  earliest  Baltimore  housing  grew  up 
around  th"}  thriving  harbor,  it  served  human 
needs  creatively,  a  fact  recognized  by  cur- 
rent preservation  interests.  Though  less  pop- 
ular today,  the  mill  residences  of  our  indus- 
trial valleys  reflect  human  concern.  High- 
land town  in  Its  own  way  speaks  of  man  and 
of  his  home  and  of  his  community. 
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Before  suburban  sprawl  turned  heartless. 
Baltimore  saw  the  start  of  Roland  Park  and 
us  succeeding  developments  to  the  north. 
Downtown  there  have  been  significant  re- 
creations of  homes  with  Individual  man  at 
their  center.  Individualism  is  strident  m 
Tvson  street  and  Seton  Hill.  Bolton  Hill  has 
extensive  examples  of  renewal  and  of  new 
creation  of  residential  groups  designed  for 
man  (Would  as  much  could  be  said  of  high- 
rise  housing  in  Baltimore. I  There  appears 
to  be.  however,  warm  creativity  about  ihe 
twin  apartment  towers  now  nearlng  comple- 
tion in  Charles  Center.  Then  ihere  is  the 
important  residential  community  of  Cross 
Kevs  We  have  perhaps  no  better  example 
of  "the  obvious  .search  for  and  achievement 
of  homelike  quality.  . 

In  buildings  for  public  use.  the  origmal 
craciousness  to  man  of  the  old  B.&O.  sta- 
tion Mount  R^val,  has  been  recaptured. 
(Would  that  such  could  be  said  of  our  suc- 
ceeding bus  and  airline  terminals.)  L<K)king 
at  onlv  yesterday,  the  central  Pratt  Library 
building  is  outstandins;  in  ius  welcome  to 
the  approaching  reader;  its  street  level  en- 
trance and  its  tempting  display  windows  were 
once  nearly  unique.  More  such  hospitality 
would  be  welcome  among  our  public  cul- 
tural structures.  We  look  lorward  to  the  new 
Walters  Gallery  wina. 

The  rumbling  Goucher  gateway  beckons 
to  the  visitor  approaching  the  College  Center; 
a  feeling  of  belonging  is  held  out  to  its  users 
town  and  gown.  Much  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  new  Mechanic  Theater,  with  its  op- 
portunltv  for  the  theater-sioer  to  feel  com- 
fortably "a  part  of  the  great  Charles  Center 
Plaza  Nearby  are  two  Femi-public  structures 
•with  true  warmth  of  welcome  to  the  passer- 
bv  The  Sun  Life  Building  appears  to  open 
xm  its  parlor  to  the  public.  One  Charles 
Center  subtly  defies  the  visitor  to  tell 
whether  he  is  inside  the  building  or  outside. 
More  business  men  should  consider  struc- 
tures which  engender  ease  and  confidence 
in  the  approaching  customer  or  client. 

These  examples  of  Baltimore  architecture 
are  cited  to  encourage  the  belief  that  we 
can  create  an  urban  environment  in  which 
ugUness  has  little  place.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  has  challenged  us  to  provide  more 
elegance  and  distinction  to  our  architecture 
today  At  the  same  time,  William  Slayton 
emphasizes  the  need  for  good  vernacular 
architecture.  In  any  case,  we  must  make  man 
the  focus  of  all  building.  Only  so  may  we 
as  individuals  swell,  also  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence swell,  also  our  trust  and  our  hope  for 
this  warm  old  cltv  in  the  future.  Ugliness 
isn't  really  necessary,  today  or  tomorrow. 
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performance  on  and  off  the  ice  have  done 
so  much  to  enhance  the  stature  of  our 
Nation  and  our  youth. 

The  mayor  of  Colorado  Springs,  Eu- 
gene McCleary,  has  organized  a  special 
reception  for  Miss  Fleming.  She  will  be 
met  at  the  airport  by  a  committee  ol 
dignitaries,  and  escorted  in  a  motorcade 
to  Colorado  College,  which  Miss  Fleming 
attends.  The  parade  will  proceed  to  the 
El  Pa.so  County  Cuurthou.se,  and  Mi.ss 
Fleming  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  Springs  at  the  World 
Arena  of  the  Broadmoor  Hotel. 

There,  Miss  Fleming  will  be  honored, 
and  will  give  a  demonstration  of  the 
skating  skills  which  enabled  this  young 
Colorado  lady  to  accumulate  1,970.5 
points  in  the  Olympic  figure  skating 
competition,  a  full  88.2  points  more  than 
the  second-ranking  contestant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  call 
this  Colorado  Springs  civic  tribute  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  to  jom  in 
the  many  tributes  to  Olympic  Queen 
Peggy  Fleming. 
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Colorado  Springs  Honors  Olympic  Queen 
Peggy  Fleming 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  city  of  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  is  pre- 
paring to  honor  a  winsome,  lively,  and 
talented  teenage  sirl  whose  feats  have 
won  applause  and  respect  throughout  the 

world.  ^ 

I  am  speaking  of  Peggy  Fleming,  a 
Colorado  Springs  resident  who  will  re- 
turn home  bearing  the  only  Gold  Medal 
won  by  a  U.S.  contestant  in  the  lOth 
Winter  Olympics  at  Grenoble.  France. 

Her  homecoming  will  be  marked  by 
declaration  of  "Peggy  Fleming  Day" 
M..rch  29.  enabling  the  people  of  Colora- 
do Springs  to  give  full  civic  recognition 
to  this  young  lady  whose  demeanor  and 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  days 
pass  I  think  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  to  everyone  that  there  is  great 
discontent  in  this  country  over  our 
present  course  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is  not 
going  to  suffice  for  the  administration  to 
reply  that  all  of  these  people  are  weak- 
lings lacking  in  moral  courage,  appeas- 
ers  and  would-be  allies  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
None  of  these  terms  apply.  The  "weak- 
lings" we  are  talking  about  just  happen 
to  be.  in  my  judgment,  a  growing  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

Last  week  in  this  House  an  assemblage 
of  my  colleagues,  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI,  introduced 
a  resolution  caUing  for  review  of  South- 
east Asia  policy.  To  date  a  total  of  142 
Members  have  cosponsored  that  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  them. 
This  remarkable  show  of  support  for 
poUcy  review,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House,  is  indicative  of  the  growing  dis- 
content to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  an  outstanding  speech 
delivered  March  19  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  I  Mr.  Findley] 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Petro- 
leum Marketers  Association  in  Chicago. 
It  is  not  only  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today 
in  Vietnam,  but  it  also  proposes  a  pos- 
sible v.ay  out  of  this  quagmire.  I  will 
insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Findley's  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Wat  OtJT  of  the  Vietnam  Quagmire 
I  Text  of  address  delivered  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1968.  at  luncheon  meeting  of  Illinois  Pe- 
troleum Marketers  Association.  Chicago. 
Ill  by  U.S.  Representative  Paul  Findley. 
Member.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee) 
The  other  day  a  colleague  from  Arizona 
and  I  talked  together  about  the  events  that 
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have  brought  the  United  States  to  its  pres- 
ent painful  and  perplexing  position  In  Viet- 
nam And  in  conversational  .^peculation,  we 
outllnsd  a  secret  might-have-been  mret  ng 
ol  the  principal  Communist  leaders  "f  tne 
world    sav.  in   the  summer  it    10t>4 

At  the  time.  Cummunism  was  in  a  naa 
wav  IIS  unce  monolUhic  structure  ^^7}f  >» 
IraWments.  The  Soviet  Union  .md  Red  China 
were  shurplv  at  odds,  hostile  in  word  and 
deed  Kastem  Europe.  Albania,  Rumania. 
Vucoslavia  and  P<4and  were  restive.  The  So- 
viets had  sutfered  .  mbarr.isslng  setbacks  In 
Berlin.  Cuba  and  Africa. 

Those  who  |>ondered  the  (luestion  of  how 
the  cold  war  wtus  going  concluded  that  the 
Ci.ir.nuinlsts   were   1  iMUg    U 

This  was  the  world  background  lor  the 
.octet  huddle  of  world  Communist  leaders 
m  this  atmosphere  of  gloom,  a  third-level 
theorist  came  lorward  with  a  dramatic  plan  _ 
to  reverse  the  tide.  As  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munism sat  glumly  around  the  table,  here 
is  what  he  might  have  said: 

•Comrades.  1  have  a  plan  through  which 
we  can  cnt.mple  our  chief  adversary,  the 
United  States,  in  an  Asian  land  war  the  like 
of  which  all  of  its  military  leaders  like  Gen- 
erals Eisenhower,  Bradley  and  Ridgway  have 
repeatedly  warned. 

-Under  it.  within  three  years  I  guarantee 
that  500.000— ves,  a  half-million— American 
soldiers  will  be  bogged  down  In  Jungle  fight- 
ing losing  manv  lives,  consuming  v.-ist  quan- 
xnies  of  supplies  and  equipment  and  am- 
munition while  gaming  essentially  ""thing. 
Not  onlv  th.at,  we  will  have  them  on  the  de- 
fensive—several thousands  of  them  under 
mepe  in  isolated  outposts. 

•The  Americans  will  be  regarded  by  much 
of  world  opinion  as  white  men  fighting 
Asians  as  new-era  colonialists  burning  vil- 
lages destroving  rice  crops,  killing  and 
manning  women  and  children,  as  a  power- 
ful tauUv  hitting  a  little  fellow. 

Their  casualties  will  be  heavy,  greater 
than  Korea.  On  an  average,  500  will  be  killed 
each  week.  They  will  have  to  boost  draft 
quotas,  call  up  reserves  and  raise  taxes.  The 
w-ar  will  cost  them  $30  billion  or  more  a 
year  And  this  will  upset  their  economy, 
cause  inflation,  worsen  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments, put  the  dollar  In  grave  peril,  bring 
civil  strife  and  protest  marches. 

•It  may  even  bring  down  the  international 
monetary  system. 

•Comrades— and  here  is  the  plan's  truly 
beautiful  side— this  plan  will  bring  us  Com- 
munists back  together— Soviets,  Chinese  and 
Eastern  Europeans— supporting  a  common 
cause  together  ...  and  all  of  this  without 
committing  a  single  Russian,  or  Chinese  or 
Eastern  European  soldier,  sailor  or  airman  to 
the  dancer  ol  combat 

■■And  Comrades,  this  plan  will  cost  only 
about  .S2  billion  a  year,  maybe  a  trifle  moie 
but  not  much." 

End  of  scenario  Tills  monologue  ■was  pure 
invention  of  course.  There  probably  was  no 
such  meeting  and  no  such  plan. 

But  the  awesome,  shattering  fact  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  .States,  .sur- 
rounded bv  advisors  all  of  v.liom.  like  Inm- 
self  have'  had  nothing  btit  the  highest 
patriotic  motivation  have  enabled  the  Com- 
munist world  to  achieve  in  about  three  years 
c-sentiallv  the  results  the  fictitious  Com- 
munist theorist  predicted  would  come  to 
pass. 

Mv  suggestion  is  that  we  hall  the  ex- 
tended exercise  of  national  rationalization 
m  which  we  have  been  engulfed  in  the  la.st 
vear  <.r  .so.  Lets  stop  talking  the  nonsense 
that  there  are  no  alternatives  to  present 
policies  in  Vietnam.  Lets  halt  the  pretense 
that  the  United  States  is  too  big  and  power- 
ful to  admit  It  l.as  made  a  mistake,  and 
too  muscle  bound  to  change  course  when 
error  is  obvious.  We've  all  heard  of  the  oil 
operator  who  k€»ps  drilling  and  drilling  in 
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hope  of  striking  oil.  He  Is  more  confident  at 
30,000  feet  than  he  waa  at  20,000  because  he 
rationalizes  that  the  farther  he  goes — the 
greater  the  Investment — the  cloeer  he  must 
be  getting  to  success. 

The  possibility  that  there  may  be  no 
oil — in  other  words,  no  success — at  the  end 
of  the  hole  is  kept  conveniently  out  of  mind. 
In  my  view,  our  nation  is  proceeding  in  Viet- 
nam like  the  oil  driller,  wasting  resources 
on  policies  whose  failure  is  already  obvious. 

When  I  talk  to  people  In  my  district,  on 
their  farms  and  in  their  shops,  about  the 
war  I  And  most  of  them  are  troubled  by  this 
fundamental  question; 

Why  is  It  that  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful,  efHclent  and  successful  nation  on 
earth  can't  defeat  a  small,  third-rated  back- 
ward country  like  North  Vietnam  and  do  it 
overnight — or  at  least  In  six  days  like  the 
Israelis? 

To  understand  how  we  can  get  out  of  this 
seemingly  preposterous  and  unbelievable 
position,  it  Is  necessary  to  face  squarely  the 
truth  even  If  it  hurts — and  In  this  case,  the 
truth    really    does    hurt. 

Here  Is  the  truth,  as  I  see  it: 

1.  South  Vietnam  is  not,  and  never  was, 
a  nation  united  with  a  sense  of  identity. 
Many  of  its  decentralized  village  and  tribal 
units  never  liave  given  allegiance  to  Saigon, 
and  do  not  today.  In  this  respect.  South 
Vietnam  must  be  distinguished  from  Thai- 
land,  Burma   and   Cambodia. 

2.  The  effort  to  bring  contested  areas  of 
the  South  under  true  allegiance  to  Saigon 
has,  by  any  reasonable  yardstick,  been  a 
dismal  failure.  Only  by  destroying  crops  and 
otherwise  making  the  population  dependent 
on  refugee  programs  has  any  substantial  ad- 
vance been  made.  The  Tet  offensives  have 
demonstrated  how  shaky  the  entire  political 
military  structure  of  the  South  has  become. 

3.  Attack  on  the  North  has  been  likewise 
disappointing,  so  much  so  that  It  raises  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  long-needed  clos- 
ing of  Haiphong  harbor  to  all  shipping  would 
actually  be  crucial.  Despite  continuous  aerial 
bombardment  of  almost  every  target  in  the 
North  which  can  properly  be  called  military, 
the  enlargement  and  equipment  of  enemy 
forces  in  the  South  has  continued — with  the 
Tet  offensives  showing  unexpected  levels  of 
heavy  armor,  mobility,  dispersal,  coordina- 
tion and  effectiveness. 

4.  The  war  has  become  Americanized  to 
an  alarming  and  highly-undesirable  extent. 
We  are  no  longer  In  a  supporting  role.  It  is 
now  a  U.S.  war.  Present  fXjUcles  will  tend 
to  accelerate  this  Americanization  process, 
with  the  U.S.  bearing  an  ever-increasing 
burden  In  lives  and  money.  This  will  in- 
evitably make  the  Saigon  regime  less  im- 
portant— and  less  promising — both  militarily 
and  politically. 

5.  Every  troop  Increase  on  our  part  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  much 
smaller  input  by  the  enemy.  For  each  addi- 
tional 100,000  U.S.  troops,  the  enemy  needs 
to  come  up  with  only  20,000  or  so.  This  is 
because  the  guerrilla  nature  of  the  war  puts 
the  defenders  at  great  disadvantage. 

These  are  unpleasant  facts,  but  facts  none- 
theless. Prom  them.  I  draw  an  equally  un- 
pleasant conclusion,  but  one  which  I  con- 
tend is  inevitable:  More  of  the  same  policies 
simply  will  not  do. 

We  mxist  change  course. 

What  should  we  do?  First,  let  me  say  what 
we  should  not  do.  We  should  not  simply  "cut 
and  run".  I  am  not  suggesting  we  surrender 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  say,  "Sorry.  Ho.  it  was 
all  a  mistake.  We  leave  now."  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting we  turn  our  backs  on  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
fought  loyally  at  our  side  and  who  wish  peace 
and  democracy  In  Southeast  Asia.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  anarchists  who  march  on  Washing- 
ton, attempting  to  block  entrances  to  the 
Pentagon,  counseling  defiance  of  Selective 
Service,  or  sending  help  to  the  Vletcong  have 
the  right  answers.  Not  for  a  minute. 

I  do  say  we  must  explore  other  posslblU- 
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ties,  and  do  it  at  once.  Today  I  suggest  for 
your  consideration  one  such  possibility.  I 
underscore  that  it  is  only  one  of  several 
actions  which  I  consider  to  be  promising 
alternatives. 

I  suggest  we  invite  the  enemy  to  Join  us 
In  going  to  coiu-t  with  the  whole  business. 
Yes,  go  to  court.  Quit  slugging  It  out  with 
each  other  with  t)ombs  and  bullets  and 
lKX)by-traps.  and  let  the  world's  highest 
tribunal  decide  who  is  In  the  right  on  what 
points,  who  Is  in  the  wrong,  and  what  ought 
to  he  done. 

The  conflict  involves  many — yes,  many — 
unan.swered  legal  questions.  Some  may  be 
answered  to  the  advantage  of  ihe  North,  some 
to  the  advantage  of  the  South.  Some  go  back 
as  far  as  the  Geneva  Accords,  under  which 
free  elections  were  supposed  to  have  been 
held  throughout  Vietnam,  but  never  were. 

A  court  exists  where  these  questions  could 
properly  be  studied  and  answered. 

What  I  propose  Is  that  the  United  States 
present  the  legal  Issues  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  to  the  world's  highest  court — 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
Hague.  This  is  the  judicial  arm  of  the  United 
Nations. 

By  this  Initiative,  the  United  States  would 
accept  the  court's  Jurisdiction  and  its  judg- 
ment, even  though  it  should  go  against  our 
position  in  important  respects.  We  should  do 
this,  whether  Saigon  joins  us  or  not.  Under 
the  circumstances,  Saigon  would  probably 
cooperate  but  we  should  make  the  move  re- 
gardless. In  my  view,  the  degree  to  which  the 
war  has  become  Americanized  would  thor- 
oughly justify  such  a  determined  move  on 
our  part. 

Of  course  no  one  can  predict  whether  the 
enemy  will  agree.  It  is  not  beyond  possibility 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  see  some  advantage 
to  accepting  the  challenge.  He  may  feel  his 
own  position  of  national  power  is  being 
threatened  by  his  steadily  increasing  de- 
pendency on  Peking  and  Moscow.  He  may  feel, 
with  some  Justification,  that  the  court's 
principal  judgment  might  be  an  order  for 
elections  throughout  Vietnam.  South  as  well 
as  North,  with  his  own  position  in  those  elec- 
tions advantageo\is.  Who  can  say?  One  thing 
can  be  said.  North  Vietnam  did  actually  ap- 
ply for  United  Nations  membership  several 
years  ago,  and  therefore  by  implication  as- 
sented to  the  principal  of  adjudication  of 
international  disputes  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Bvit  let's  say  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  in  advance  the  judgment  of 
the  court.  The  refusal  would  weaken  Ho's 
position  in  the  important  court  of  world 
opinion,  and  therefore  would  significantly 
strengthen  ours. 

In  that  respect  Ho  would  be  on  the  defen- 
sive, having  refused  to  test  the  strength  of 
his  position  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  prin- 
ciples. The  United  States  and  Saigon  would 
thereby  win  an  important  propaganda  vic- 
tory. 

It  would  be  an  importauit  milestone  in 
another  way  too.  By  this  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  a  major  military  power 
would  have  offered  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  of  military  battle  and  rest  its  case  on 
the  application  of  judicial  principle.  This 
initiative,  even  though  rejected  by  the  other 
party,  would  stand  as  a  powerful  and  hope- 
ful precedent  as  other  wars  and  threats  of 
war  develop   In   future   years. 

The  record  of  the  World  Court  In  resolv- 
ing disputes  between  nations  is  not  impres- 
sive, certainly  not  as  good  as  it  could  be. 
largely  because  the  major  powers  have  not 
needed  it.  They  have  been  content  instead 
to  rely  on  international  conferences,  negotia- 
lions  based  on  power  politics  and  military 
action.  Obviously  since  neither  South  Viet- 
nam nor  North  Vietnam  is  a  member  of  the 
UN  we  cannot  expect  too  much  from  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  in 
solving  the  political  problems  in  the  war. 
By  the  same  token  the  U.S.  has  learned  from 
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pas5  experience  that  another  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Southeast  Asia  would  likely 
merely  postpone  the  critical  issues.  It  would 
buy  only  time.  Sooner  or  later— and  it  Is 
usually  sooner — the  agreement  readied  at 
a  new  Geneva  would  break  down. 

Naturally  there  are  problems  that  will  be 
encountered  in  submitting  the  Vietnam 
issues  to  the  World  Court.  We  would  want  1 1 
determine  whether  the  Court  could  act  in 
time.  What  would  happen  in  Vietnam  whil^ 
the  Court  deliberated?  How  would  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  be  enforced?  We  would 
want  to  examine  closely  whether  there  are 
serious  disadvantages  to  the  U.S,  in  makins; 
this  offer.  What  would  be  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  to  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam? Would  this  in  any  important  respect 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  the  U.S  ?  I  think 
not  Are  there  any  conceivable  results  which 
would  make  th's  course  not  worth  the  risk 
or  price?  Again  I  think  the  answer  is  nega- 
tive. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  these 
same  risks  and  problems  would  be  present  in 
any  form  of  political  settlement,  whether  it 
be  an  All  Asian  Peace  Conference,  another 
meeting  at  Geneva,  a  UN  settlement,  or  di- 
rect negotiation  with  the  enemy. 

But  in  every  approach  except  the  World 
Court,  the  issues  would  be  Inevitably  decided 
on  the  basis  of  power  politics,  not  interna- 
tional law. 

Obviously  in  such  circumstances  each  side 
would  be  constrained  to  pay  only  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  final  agreement  and  then  in  prac- 
tice actively  seek  to  subvert  it.  This  occur- 
red on  the  part  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  following  the  1954  Geneva  Accords. 
International  negotiations  often  result  in  a 
final  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  However,  application 
of  the  rule  of  law  through  the  World  Court 
as  a  basis  for  settling  Vietnam  certainly 
promises  a  more  attractive  and  hopefully 
more  permanent  solution. 

Time  is  running  out.  Based  on  the  present 
casualty  rate,  between  now  and  the  next 
Presidential  inauguration  date — January 
20 — 22,000  more  American  boys  will  die  in 
Vietnam. 

We  are  now  heavily  engaged  in  power  poll- 
tics  on  a  world  scale.  In  our  role  we  are  in- 
creasingly isolated.  Not  one  of  the  nations  in 
West  Europe  which  once  engaged  in  main- 
taining world  stability  Is  in  reality  a  global 
power. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  omnipotent.  It  cannot  force 
its  will  upon  the  other  94  percent  of  man- 
kind. Even  if  It  could  the  U.S.  would  be  ill 
suited  to  such  a  role.  As  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  we  have  always  upheld  and  exalted 
legal  principle  and  procedure — not  power 
politics — as  the  means  of  resolving  disputes. 

As  our  men  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam  we 
have  a  duty  to  Americans — past,  present  and 
future — to  restate  convincingly  our  deter- 
mination to  have  international  disputes  set- 
tled, by  law  rather  than  force.  I  question 
whether  the  United  States  alone  can  and 
win  successfully  police  the  world  and  settle 
disputes  by  force.  Our  quagmire  in  Vietnam, 
the  stalemate  in  Korea  and  the  Middle  East 
and  difficulties  In  Europe  show  how  lU-sulted 
we  are  to  this  chore,  and  how  unpromising 
U.S.  military  force  alone  has  become  as  a 
means  of  preserving  peace. 

To  demonstrate  our  desire  to  make  the  rule 
of  law  pre-eminent  over  rule  by  force,  the 
U.S.  at  once  should  place  all  legal  Issues  and 
claims  Involved  In  Vietnam  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  requesting  ad- 
judication. 

Through  this  proposal  we  would  test  the 
willingness  of  the  enemy  to  decide  the  future 
status  of  Vietnam  by  rule  of  law  rather  than 
by  rule  of  force. 

At  the  very  least  this  Initiative  would  show 
dramatically  and  forcibly  our  devotion  to 
the  application  of  law  Instead  of  force  to 
settle  disputes.  It  would  be  In  keeping  with 
America's    finest    tradition,    and    hopefully 
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would  be  a  precedent  for  other   nations   to 
follow  In  years  to  come. 

Seaator  Robert  A.  Taft  put  the  matter  in 
perspective  when  he  wrote  In  1951 : 

•iViwMi  to  me  that  peace  in  this  world 
is  impoeslble  unless  nations  agree  to  a 
deflnltelaw  to  govern  their  relations  with 
e^ch  other  and  ^  agree  that  without  any 
v^  ^«.  they  Will  submit  their  disputes 
W  Adjudication  and  abide  by  the  decision  of 
an  imoartlal  tribunal." 

Tl«  mo6t  eloquent  advocate  for  world  peace 
through  world  law  In  his  day  was  the  great 
S^Zirr  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles.  In  his 
^  ^bllc  address  before  his  untimely 
death.  Mr.  Dulles  said : 

•  Now.  we  must  seek  to  establish  world 
order  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
collective  life  of  nations  ought  to  be  gov- 
ern^ by  law  There  is  no  nobler  mission  that 
our^tU  could  perform  Upon  its  success 
may  depend  the  very  survival  of  the  human 
r^cl  We  can.  therefore,  dedicate  ourselves  to 
this  mission  with  supreme  confidence  tha 
we  slSithus  fulfill  our  national  destiny. 


Crispuf  Attuckf,  America's  First  Negro 
Patriot 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOU.-iE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  Sunday. 
March  24.  the  city  of  Newark  honored 
fie  memory  of  America's  great  Negro 
patriot.  Cnspus  Attacks,  with  its  third 
annual  Crispus  Attucks  Day  Parade.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Cnspus  Attucks 
Society  in  tribute  to  the  first  Negro 
American  to  die  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  Boston  Massacre  in  17  <o. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  offi- 
cials of  the  city  and  the  society  in  review- 
ing this  exciting  and  moving  parade.  The 
seven-division  parade  lasted  more  than 
3  hours,  and  approximately  25.000  per- 
sons participated  in  it.  The  >narchers  in- 
cluded Army  Reserve  units,  pohce  and 
fire  departments,  high  school  bands  and 
color  guards,  floats,  youth  groups,  and 
a  smgle  division  made  up  of  1.500  mem- 
bers of  New  York's  United  Black  Asso- 
ciation. Despite  fierce  winds,  some  60,000 
persons  lined  the  streets  of  Newark  to 
watch  the  parade.  .  „„ivor 

The  never-ending  struggle  foi  um\er- 
sal  justice  and  human  dignity  has  made 
famous  the  names  of  many  great  men 
throughout  our  history.  The  Penod  im- 
mediately preceding  our  war  foi  inde- 
pendence produced  many  such  nien^ 
Samuel  Adams.  Patrick  Henry  John 
Hancock.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Elbridge 
Gerry  All  were  active  in  the  strenuous 
resistance  to  British  tyranriy  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities^  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  all  were  also  destined 
to  rise  to  further  prominence  as  leaders 
of  great  political  factions  and  as  states- 
men of  the  highest  order. 

Not  one  of  them,  however,  surpassed 
in  democratic  zeal  and  personal  heroism 
that  of  Crispus  Attucks.  the  great  Negro 
patriot  and  hero  of  the  historic  Boston 
Massacreof  March  c.  1770. 

Unfortunately,  almost  nothing  is  le- 
corded  of  the  life  of  Crispus  Attucks  pre- 
vious to  the  event  which  brought  him 
prominence  and  an  untimely  death.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  a  sailor  on  a  whai- 
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ing  .ship  and  a  former  slave.  In  any  event, 
he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  prevailing 
in  Boston  in  the  year  1770,  hostile  to  the 
British  crown  and  to  the  presence  of 
British  troops  in  American  streets. 

On  the  evening  of  March  5.  1770.  At- 
tucks assumed  command  of  a  group  of  50 
or  60  men.  mostly  sailors,  and  led  them 
down  State  Street  in  a  protest  against 
British  misrule.  John  Adams,  witnessing 
the  event  described  Attucks  as  'almost 
a  giant  in  stature,"  British  troops  ap- 
peared and  barred  the  way.  The  patriots 
protested:  the  troops  held  their  ground: 
the  patriots  surged  forward  and  the 
troops  opened  fire,  killing  three.  One  of 
these  was  Crispus  Attucks, 

Public  feeling  in  Boston,  already 
aroused,  was  fanned  to  flame  following 
the  massacre  by  patriot  orators  such  as 
Sam  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  An  ac- 
count of  the  incident,  published  by  Paul 
Revere  was  widely  distributed.  In  a  short 
time  the  name  of  Crispus  Attucks  was  a 
household  word  throughout  the  Colonies. 
It  soon  developed  that  the  massacre  was 
not  merely  a  gallant  incident  m  the 
struggle  for  Americas  freedom.  In  fact 
it  was  a  crucial  catalyst.  It  was  the  first 
powerful  influence  in  forming  an  out- 
spoken anti-British  public  opinion  and  a 
widespread  demand  for  American  inde- 
pendence. From  that  moment  forward. 
there  was  no  stopping  the  cause . 

Though  little  known  prior  to  his  death. 
Crispus  Attucks  became  the  hero  of  our 
Nation  s  daring  and  desperate  fight  for 
self-determination.  He  remains  a  hero 
still  todav,  symbolic  of  Negroes  who.  by 
thousands,  have  given  their  lives  in  be- 
half of  American  democratic  principles 
from  1770  to  the  present  day. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  indomitable  bravery 
and  idealism  of  Crispus  Attucks  should 
never  cease  to  inspire  us.  His  example 
reaffirms  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  freedom  and  liberty  and  in  the 
attainment  of  a  world  where  men  will 
live  together  in  peace  and  justice,  guided 
bv  the  highest  principles  of  reason,  wis- 
dom and  equity.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Crispus  At- 
tacks' noble  role  in  the  founding  of  our 
Nation. 
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served  their  country,  provided  a  6-per- 
cent increase  for  all  retirees. 

As  we  know,  the  military  pay  scale  has 
consistently  been  lower  than  pay  scales 
in  other  professions.  It  was  always  un- 
derstood, however  that  military  men 
would  receive  additional  benefits  such  as 
a  housing  allowance,  food  allowance, 
medical  benefits,  and— a  rate  of  retii-e- 
ment  pav  based  on  the  current  rate  for 
the  highest  rank  attained  by  the  retiree. 
Consequeiitlv.  the  letirec  received  direct 
benefit  from  each  military  pay  rause. 
With  the  1958  act.  however,  the  principle 
of  recomputation  was  abandoned  in  fa- 
vor of  an  across-the-board  cost-of-Uvmu 
increase.  We  know  now.  that  this  is  not 
an  equitable  system. 

It  is  mv  feeling  that  retired  pay  should 
once  again  be  linked  directly  with  active 
duty  pav  and  automatic  adjustments  in 
retired  pay  assured  whenever  the  active 
dutv  rates  are  changed.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  do  this,  and  I  ui-ge  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  the  recomputa- 
tion is.sue  and  act  favorably  to  lestoie  it 


Restore  Recomputation  Now 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
restore  equality  in  retired  pay.  by  basing 
that  pay.  once  again,  on  current  active 
duty  pay  rates. 

In  1958  the  Congress  acted  in  eooo 
faith  when  it  enacted  the  pay  raise  bill 
of  that  year  and  discarded  the  recompu- 
tation principle.  This  principle  was  re- 
placed with  a  straight  S-percent  cost- 
of-livir.g  increase  for  retirees.  In  that 
year  the  administration  recommended 
that' retired  armed  service  members  re- 
ceive no  increase  at  all.  But  the  Con- 
gress, realizing  the  necessity  of  Providing 
due  compensation  for  those  men  who  had 


Inquirer  Support*  Israel  Position 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
cils of  men,  locally,  nationally,  and  inter- 
nationally, are  often  hasty  to  condemn^ 
slow  to  listen.  In  recent  days,  much  has 
been  said,  especially  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, concerning  the  pmiitive  expedi- 
tion of  Israel  forces  sent  across  the  Jor- 
dan River  to  search  out  and  destroy  lei  - 
rorist  bases.' 

Most  of  what  has  been  heard  m  the 
UN  has  been  one-sided,  a  monolithic 
support  of  the  Arabs  without  „  thought 
S  what  provoked  Israel  to  lake  these 
serious  steps.  „„,>,.,, 

Having  recently  been  in  this  area  that 
has  been  victim  to  terrorist  bombings^ 
mining,  and  sabotage.  I  can  relate  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  a 
v?sit  cannot  give  an  inkling  of  the  terror 
visited  upon  a  people  seeking  Peace .  onlv 
living  under  this  explosive  .swoid  oi 
Damocles  can  result  m  understandn.g 
the  reasons  leading  up  lo  the  Israel  ^x- 

ped'tion.  .,   ^  ,   .        t  , 

On  March  23.  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
ouirer  gave  the  most  lucid  explanation 
of  the  situation  that  I  have  yet  .^een. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  -^hare  tnis  n- 
foimptive  editorial  with  my  colleagues 
at^is  point  I  include  ihe  loliowing  m 
the  CoNGKESSION.^^  Record: 

Israeli  Reply  to  Terrorism 
It  is  distressing  to  find  the  C.S  State 
Department  so  readily  i-^r.imjj^^n'ej^'^ 
^nviPt  Union  and  the  v.inous  Arab  .stat-es  in 
fhe  Chorus  of  condemnation  ugaim.t  the 
I^rpeli  repn.al  r..'d  on  gucrr.lla  stronp,K.:nT. 
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McCloakey  haa  come  to  be  regarded  by 
some  as  the  spokeBman  for  the  pro-Arab  bloc 
In  the  State  Department,  as  he  never  appears 
to  open  his  mouth  about  Arab  aggression, 
but  only  concerns  himself  with  Israeli  reac- 
tion to  such  aggression. 

The  Department's  statement  urging  Israel 
to  pull  Us  forces  out  of  Jordanian  territory, 
and  calling  for  restoration  of  the  shattered 
cease-fire  agreement,  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Arabs  have  never  honored  the  cease-fire 
from  the  moment  It  was  adopted  by  both 
sides   following  the  Arab  defeat  last  June. 

It  is  well  known,  to  the  State  Department 
as  well  as  to  anyone  else  who  Is  interested, 
that  terrorists  based  on  Jordanian  territory 
have  repeatedly  crossed  the  cease-fire  line 
to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  destruction  and 
murder.  There  has  hardly  been  a  night  when 
Infiltrators  have  not  slipped  across  the  Jor- 
dan River  to  plant  land-mines  in  West  Bank 
areas,  causing  many  fatalities.  A  mine 
planted  by  Arabs  near  EUath  earlier  this 
week  wrecked  a  school  bus,  killing  two  chil- 
dren and  injuring  others.  Guerrilla  warfare 
has  been  Incessant,  much  of  It  carried  on  by 
uniformed  members  of  a  Syrian  terrorist  or- 
ganization working  out  of  East  Bank  bases. 

The  Arabs  ao-doubt  would  like  the  Israelis 
to  sit  still  and-do  nothing  while  the  terror- 
ists employ  the  cease-fire  as  a  screen  for  uni- 
lateral warfare.  Thursday's  air  and  ground 
strike  by  Israeli  mUitary  forces  showed  that 
the  limit  of  patience  had  been  reached.  If 
the  cease-fire  is  to  work,  it  has  to  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Seeing  that  it  does 
work  In  that  manner  Is  a  task  the  Security 
Council  should  set  Itself  to.  Instead  of  en- 
gaging in  its  familiar  and  meaningless  ritual 
of  one-sided  condemnation. 


How  To  Save  Billions  of  Dollars — Human 
Renewal  Fond 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELI..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
thusiasm across  the  country  for  the  pro- 
posed human  renewal  fund,  designed  to 
trim  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  in  spe- 
cific areas  by  $6.5  billion  and  to  plow 
back  S2.5  billion  into  top  priority  areas, 
is  an  indication  that  the  Nation  is  crying 
for  new  and  more  dynamic  ideas  on  how 
to  solve  our  problems. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  are  ac- 
tively working  on  this  new  and  exciting 
concept  as  to  how  America  can  effectively 
prepare  for  the  21st  century. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  there  is 
growing  editorial  support  for  the  plan. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March 
18,  1968.  edition  of  the  Portland.  Maine, 
Press  Herald. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Republican   Group   Shows   Decisively   How 
To  Save  Billions  of  Doh>rs 

The  American  people  in  the  past  have  been 
subjected  to  loud  demands  from  members 
of  Congress,  singly  or  collectively,  for  econ- 
omies in  the  cost  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment. 

More  often  than  not,  however,  the  com- 
plainants have  not  specified  where  they 
thought  savings  could  be  made,  simply  be- 
cause federal  spending  in  a  member's  dis- 
trict or  state  Is  a  Congressman's  best  friend. 

But  now  a  group  of  Republican  House 
members,  led  by  Rep.  Charles  E.  Goodell  of 
New  York,  has  attacked  the  governmental- 
cost  problem  in  a  novel  way.  The  eight  mem- 
bers propose  detailed  cuts  of  $6.5  billions  In 
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the  current  presidential  budget  (which  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  adopted ) .  They  also  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  $2.5  billion  "Human  Re- 
newal Fund"  for  the  next  fiscal  year  "to 
meet  urgent  human  needs  and  the  urban 
crisis  in  our  nation."  If  made  effective,  the 
result  would  be  net  savings  of  $4  billions. 

The  Republicans'  human  renewal  fund 
displays  the  concern  of  many  moderate  and 
liberal  party  members  for  soivitlons  to  some 
of  the  nation's  most  pressing,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  costly,  problems. 

The  economies  proposed  are  of  equal  If 
not  greater  interest,  because  the  GOP  group 
has  rxished  in  where  the  majority  fear  to 
tread.  Here  are  some  of  the  savings  the  mem- 
bers think  can  be  made : 

A  60  percent  reduction  in  military  person- 
nel in  Europe.  $2.1  billions:  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport  plane.  $222  millions; 
defense-supported  arms  sales  overseas,  $200 
millions;  the  civilian  space  program,  $400 
millions:  a  $10,000  maximum  payment  In  fed- 
er.".l  farm  pubsi(1ie.<:,  $400  :ninion;  foreign 
aid.  $700  millions;  a  freeze  on  federal  civilian 
employment  at  97  percent,  $960  millions;  a 
freeze  on  high-income  apartment  programs. 
$400  millions;  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. $250  millions;  the  President's  contin- 
gency reserve.  $400  millions;  and  public 
works  (20  per  cent  stretch-out)  S200  millions. 

With  other  minor  savings,  this  adds  up 
to  $6.6  billions,  and  gives  the  Republicans 
the  right  to  claim  that  they  are  showing 
where  the  cost  of  government  can  be  reduced 
w;thout  great  harm  to  the  country.  They  also 
say.  with  Jusntication,  that  "the  administra- 
tion has  consistently  refused  to  exercise  the 
political  integrity  required  to  establish  posi- 
tive national  .«pendinE;  priorities." 

The  war  is  a  priority,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment is  a  priority,  and  we  agree  with  the 
GOP  economizers  that  "human  investment" 
in  the  form  of  Jobs,  education  and  housing  Is 
a   priority,   too. 

This  proposal  deserves  better  treatment 
than  it  will  probably  get  from  the  Democrats 
in  Congress,  and  this  goes  for  some  GOP 
members,  too. 

"We  are  discovering  that  tl-'e  nr*tion  cannot 
afford  guns  and  butter,  and  the  Goodell  bloc 
has  singled  out  billions  in  spending  that  can 
easily  be  deferred.  The  accent,  as  they  stress, 
should  be  on  genuine  priorities. 
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opment  of  rural  America.  This  should  Include 
Improving  the  opportunities  for  rural  people 
for  off-farm  employment  within  their  local- 
ity and  providing  education  and  training  on 
a  par  with  that  available  In  urban  areas. 

Thus,  this  committee  has  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica need  prompt  attention,  even  though 
they  have  listed  only  two  of  the  many 
possibilities  for  providing  those  helps  in 
our  countryside.  There  may  be  many 
other  routes  or  methods  to  pursue,  in- 
cluding tax  incentives,  to  get  business  to 
locate  in  the  countryside.  There  may  be 
additional  avenues  to  be  pursued  in  the 
areas  of  recreation  and  service  indus- 
tries. These  can  best  be  determined  with 
a  thorough  and  prompt  study  from  such 
a  commission  as  H.R.  16098  provides. 


Countryside  Development  Commission 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  16098.  a  bill  to  create 
a  Countryside  Development  Commission 
to  analyze  and  study  the  various  causes 
of  the  rural  migration  to  the  cities,  and 
to  make  those  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress which  would  provide  both  a  bal- 
ance of  the  population  shift  and  of  in- 
come levels  to  our  rural  people.  This 
study  has  an  urgency  that  can  no  longer 
be  denied,  just  as  are  those  problems 
bursting  forth  from  our  ghetto  areas. 
There  is  a  need  for  quick  action  and,  yet, 
such  action  should  be  based  on  the  facts. 

In  line  with  this  sense  of  urgency  is 
the  statement  contained  in  the  March  19 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  report  lists  the  seven  areas  of  agree- 
ment between  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  this  joint  commit- 
tee and  item  No.  6  reads  as  follows: 

The  close  link  between  rural  and  urban 
poverty  requires  more  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
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Maryland  Voice  of  Democracy  Winner 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  12  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  annual  congressional  din- 
ner of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
to  meet  there  the  Maryland  winner  of  the 
^/FW's  'Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  Neal 
B.  Abraham,  of  Hagerstown,  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

The  theme  of  the  annual  \rFW  con- 
test this  year  was  "Freedom's  Challenge," 
a  most  appropriate  choice.  Neal  Abra- 
ham's winning  speech  is  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  one,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Freedom  s  Challenge 

Freedom,  one  of  the  most  abstract  terms 
in  the  English  language,  has,  nevertheless, 
some  very  concrete  opponents.  According  to 
William  F.  Buckley,  these  enemies  still  in- 
clude the  U.S.S.R..  and,  according  to  the 
White  House,  the  Viet  Cong  and  Communist 
China  must  be  Included  as  well.  Many  In  the 
adult  world  say  that  demonstrators,  draft- 
card  burners,  and  hippies  must  be  considered 
as  enemies  of  freedom,  while,  according  to 
many  of  these,  the  adults  are  the  true  ene- 
mies. Most  revolutionaries  consider  Ameri- 
can imperialism  to  be  freedom's  greatest 
opponent. 

Freedom,  then,  cannot  be  Judged  by  its 
enemies.  We  must  look  deeper  into  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom,  for  freedom  is  not  absolute 
wantonness  nor  license  to  do  all  that  we 
wish.  Freedom  is  free  expression  that  does 
not  infringe  on  the  free  expression  of  others. 

In  the  past,  Freedom  challenged  our  an- 
cestors to  higher  goals  and  ideals.  Freedom 
challenged  the  colonists  to  establish  a  de- 
mocracy. In  1812  It  challenged  Americans  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  the 
1860's  Freedom  challenged  Americans  to 
abolish  slavery.  In  the  1890's  Freedom  chal- 
lenged Americans  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  whether  they  were  in  this  coun- 
try or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Free- 
dom challenged  Americans  In  1917  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  In  1941,  and 
again  In  1950.  Freedom  challenged  Ameri- 
cans to  meet  and  defeat  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. 

Each  time  Americans  met  the  challenge 
and  were  victorious ! 

The  current  challenge  to  freedom  is.  on 
the  surface,  meeting  the  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam and  making  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
man  a  reality.  These  challenges  are  not 
superficial;   indeed,  they  are  very  real.  But 


the  challenges  In   the  future   will   be  even 

^''whJwUl  meet  freedom's  future  challenges? 
Take  a  look  at  many  of  those  who  hold  In 
their  hands  America's  future,  and  what  do 
vou  find?  Beards,  filth,  draft-card  burners, 
llpples.  love-lns.  pot.  acid,  murder,  and. 
worst  of  all,  that  chant  that  sprlrigs  forth 
Tt  any  mention  of  the  draft,  "Hell  no,  we 

*°Av<^al  minority  you  say?  Perhaps.  But  how 
can  any  of  the  offspring  of  the  greatest  free 
nation  in  the  world  oppose  a  war  for  the  free- 
dom of  others-the  war  in  Vietnam?  The 
answer  Is  clear.  This  struggle  Is  for  an  ideal 
tha^ls  not  understood.  Freedom  Is  so  often 
taken  for  granted  that  It  has  lost  It^  mean- 
ng  HOW  ^n  one  fight  for  others'  rights 
Which  he  does  not  even  know  or  recognize? 
Freedom's  challenge?  Oh,  yes.  ^'^J^ 
have  a  protest  against  the  protestors  become 
fine  upstanding  citizens,  volunteer  for  V  let- 
nam.  and  support  our  government  In  all 
Its  endeavors.  Yes,  all  this  we  can  do. 

But  If  this  Is  our  only  answer,  then  we 
shall  surely  fall.  For  history  has  shown  us 
hat  the  average  age  °f  "^«  -f  ^^^^  ^^ 
democratic  societies  has  been  but  200  years^ 
All  such  nations  have  progressed  through 
this  sequence: 

Prom  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith 

Prom  Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage 

From  Courage  to  Liberty 

From  Liberty  to  Abundance 

From  Abundance  to  Selfishness 

From  Selfishness  to  Complacency 

From  Complacency  to  Apathy 

From  Apathy  to  Dependency  and 

From    Dependency    back    again    into 

This  is  where  we  st.ind.  Long  since  have  we 
passed  through  Abundance  and  Into  Com- 
nlacencv  Today's  vouth  are  beginning  to 
reveal  their  Apathy,  while  Dependency  on 
the  Government  Is  already  prevalent. 

And  more  frightening.  In  just  nine  years 
the  United  States  will  be  200  years  old. 

•nme  is  running  out.  The  most  concrete 
threat  to  freedom  is  extinction,  and  free- 
dom's greatest  challenge  to  us  is  to  make  it 
relevant,  and  thereby  lasting,  to  prove  that 
history  need  not  repeat  Itself. 


Inmate  Speaks  to  Young  Americans 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  -I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
weekly  reader  of  the  OP  News— the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  News— I  find  many  inter- 
esting columns.  A  recent  editorial  by  Edi- 
tor Gordon  Firman  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  every  young  American.  What 
Firman  does  in  excellent  literary  style  is 
to  recount  the  choices  that  are  available 
to  a  yovmg  man  or  woman  and  how  niak- 
ing  the  wrong  decision  can  end  up  in  a 
life  of  crime.  ,  .  ..  , 

Mr  Firman  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  fine  editorial  and,  as  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  only  wish  it  were  must  read- 
ing in  every  high  school  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
March  16,  1968,  issue  of  OP  News,  and 

follows : 

Two  Doors 

Once  there  was  a  boy.  He  was  like  most 
boys,    energetic,    adventurous,    curious,    and 

Impetuous.  ,    ,.     i.     ^ 

He   indulged   In   the   pranks   of   boyhood. 

soaping  windows,  letting  air  out  of  automo- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bile  tires,  scratching  graffittl  on  walls,  and 
dreaming  heroic  exploits. 

But  he  differed  from  most  boys.  As  he 
erew  older  he  did  not  lose  his  craving  for 
Idventure  and  his  impetuousness.  And  so  in 
time  these  traits  forced  him  face  to  face 
with  two  doors.  Doors  of  decisions.  One  night 
be  found  himself  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  steal  hub  caps  from  a  car.  Deeding  one 
way  would  lead  back  to  his  awaiting  family 
and  bed.  the  other,  to  crime.  He  chose  crime. 
Getting  away  with  petty  thievery,  the  boy 
once  again  faced  two  doors.  Going  through 
cue  would  require  him  giving  up  the  fast, 
exciting  life,  before  it  was  too  late,  before 
he  got  caught.  The  other  led  to  a  more 
serious  crime.  He  chose  crime. 

Finaliv  he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time. 
Taken  to  a  detention  home,  he  suffered  the 
momentary  pangs  of  remorse  and  self-pity 
that  all  first  timers  do.  When  he  appeared 
in  court,  he  once  again  stood  before  two  doors 
of  decision.  He  could  own  up  that  he  d  made  a 
mistake  and  wanted  forgiveness,  o^^  ^e jould 
keep  on  his  hood's  front  and  play  the  tough- 
Kuv-  role,  and  when  he  got  loose  return  to 
his  reckless  life  of  crime.  He  chose  crime. 

During  the  passing  years  the  boy  became 
a  young  man,  one  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  state  schools  and  jails. 

Each   time   he   was   freed   he  stole   again. 
Once  he  got  a  job.  a  car.  and  a  jirifnend. 
He  appeared  settled  down.  But  the  meinory 
of  the  fast  life  ate  at  him  like  acid  One  night 
he  saw  a  good  score.  A  stlck-up  that  meant 
he  would  have  to  use  a  gun.  He  hes,t,ated. 
Now  he  was  living  without  any  major  trou- 
bles, he  was  engaged,  a  good  Job.  etc..  and 
for  the  first  time,  he  had  a  place,  an  identity. 
Yes    he  faced  two  doors  once  again.  To  for- 
get the  robbery  and  continue  on  as  he  '^as 
or  take  a  chance  on  getting  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  the  crime.  He  chose  the  crme^ 
The  sentencing  judge  at  his  robbei^y  trial 
said.  "Young  man.  you  have  spent  l>alf  your 
life  in  prisons.  You  are  Intelligent,  physically 
healthy,  and  appear  to  have  good  sense   Yet. 
ail  vour  life  vou  have  done  the  wrong  thing, 
made  the   wfong  decisions.  I   feel  sorry   for 

■  ^Arriving  at  the  state  penitentiary,  to  begin 
a  seven-year  sentence  for  robbery,  the  you.ig 
bov   now  a  man  of  25.  faced  two  doors  of  de- 
cision.  He   read   in   the    prison's   newspaper 
about  how  other  guys  like  him  had  pulled 
themselves  together  and   made   it.  Moft   of 
them  started  by  taking  part  in  the  academic 
and    vocational    schooling.    Then   they    had 
joined   the  v.arious  social  classes.  V^oujd  he 
enroll   in   them,   or  would   he   just   pull   his 
t  me  and  leave  the  prison  as  he  came  In.  un- 
prepared for  life,  unprepared  tor  a  success- 
ful integration  with  his  free-world  brothers? 
He  knew  this  was  his  moment  of  truth. 
ihe  point  in  his  life  that  would  irrevocably 
namp  the  pattern  for  his  remaining  years. 
Carefully  he  weighed  all  the  pros  and  cons. 
Then  he  t  p?ned  tlie  door  ot.  .  .  . 
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the  payment  of  po-siage  at  local  zone 
rates  by  or  lor  delivery  to  members  ol 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Packages  no 
longer  than  60  inches  combined  length 
and  girth  and  weighing  no  more  than 
10  pounds  could  be  maUed  to  combat 
designated  areas  at  the  local  rate. 

Presently  postage  on  fourth-class  par- 
cel post  is  based  on  zones  from  point  ot 
mailing  to  point  of  delivery,  and  accord- 
ing to  weight.  Therefore,  a  10-ix)und 
parcel,  to  be  sent  to  a  combat  zone  in 
Southeast  Asia  f lom  the  east  coast  would 
cost  $2  40.  while  the  same  size  parcel 
sent  from  the  west  coast  would  cost  about 
55  cents.  ,     .... 

It  mav  seem  a  small  thing  to  do.  but  It 
seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance  to  take 
any  steps  we  can  to  bridge  the  great  dis- 
tance that  separates  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  from  their  families  and  loved 
ones  here  at  home.  I  realize  that  a  greater 
distance  is  involved  in  handling  the  mail 
from  the  east  coast,  but  it  seems  terribly 
unfair  to  me  that  families  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  .should  suffer  higher 
postal  rates  simply  because  they  are 
further  separated  from  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  Everv  effort  should  be  made  to 
boost  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  think  that  more  packages 
from  home  would  do  just  that. 

The  legislation  we  passed  last  session 
enabling  parcels  to  be  airlifted  to  com- 
bat areas  at  the  surface  rate  plus  pay- 
ment of  $1  is  the  first  step  toward  cor- 
recting this  injustice.  But  we  cannot 
stop  with  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  has  one  simple 
purpose,  to  boost  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  or  future  combat 
areas  overseas.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
machinery  to  administer  and  the  cost  is 
slight.  The  net  gains,  however,  can  be 
very  great.  If  we  can  more  effectively  help 
to  combat  the  loneliness  and  fatigue  of 
our  sons  and  husbands  in  Southeast  Asia 
by  enacting  this  legislation,  then  we  can 
feel  that  we  have  materially  contributed 
to  improving  combat  morale. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  measure  that 
we  should  enact  without  delay.  I  feel 
sure  my  colleagues  here  will  help  me  in 
support  of  this  worthy  legislation. 


'  By  author  known  only  to  history 


Statement  in  Support  of  a  Bill  To  Reduce 
Postal  Rates  on  Parcels  to  Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  Combat  Zones  . 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
r.  1  KE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  :>Iarch  26.  1968 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  cpportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  I  feel  corrects  an  in- 
justice and  contributes  to  the  morale  of 
our  fightine  men  overseas.  In  effect,  this 
legislation  would  eliminate  the  co.st  dis- 
paritv  in  mailing  packages  of  certain 
sizes  to  combat  zones  from  all  parts  ol 
this  grcai  Nation    It  would  provido  for 


Mississippi's  Children 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  iiif.o- 
duced  H.R.  16180  to  bring  the  OEO  ap- 
propriation up  to  the  full  authorized  level 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  Many  critical  pro- 
grams are  currently  running  below  fiscal 
year  1967  levels.  This  supplemental  is 
necessary  if  the  war  on  poverty  is  to  even 
stand  still— let  alone  move  forward. 

As  an  example  of  the  tragic  human 
cost  of  the  cuts  in  OEO  programs,  I  cite 
the  Mississippi  Headstart  case.  An  ad- 
verlisemetit  in  todays  Washington  Post 
entitled  Must  Mississippi  Children 
Abandon  Hoj^e "  vas  sponsored  by  a  com- 
initl>^  "f  distinguished  doctors,  psy- 
c  i"L:.<^l-.  n.iJ  child  psychologists.  It  de- 
sciibes  the  catastiophic  effect  of  the  cut- 
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back  on  Mississippi  Headstart  children. 
The  text  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1968] 
MtTST  Mississippi's  Childken  Abandon  Hope? 
(A  desperate  plea  on  behalf  of  associated  com- 
munities of  Bolivar  County,  assocLited 
communities  of  Panola  and  Tallahatchie 
Counties,  associated  communities  of 
Sunflower  County,  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi,  Friends  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mississippi,  Mid-Delta  Education 
Association,  Milton  Olive  Memorial  Pro- 
gram for  children) 

In  1965  the  "war  on  poverty"  Ciime  to 
Mississippi.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
desperately  poor  parents  were  told  that  some- 
thing new,  something  important,  something 
slgnlflcnnt  was  happening.  They  could  trlng 
their  children  to  Headstart  centers— where 
hungry,  sick  children  would  not  only  be 
taught,  but  fed  and  given  medical  attention. 
And  more  than  that:  the  Headstart  centers 
were  not  only  places  where  children  could 
play  and  learn  together,  they  offered  work  to 
mothers  and  they  offered  the  communities 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  hope.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  money,  food,  medicine,  :ind 
employment.- reached  Mississippi  f.^mllies. 
PeoplB  who  before  had  been  terribly  wounded 
and  unbelieving  began,  many  of  them,  to  stir 
and  to  take  hopte. 

THZ  EVm  PRESENT  DANGER 

But  almoet  from  the  beginning,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  MlsBlselppl's  Headstart  programs, 
not  to  mention  their  resources,  has  been  in 
constant  danger.  A  program  which  achieved 
national  attention  and  acclaim  had  to  fight 
for  the  barest  kind  of  survival  in  1966,  again 
In  1967,  and  now  again  in  1968.  A  succession 
of  physicians,  social  scientists,  and  educators 
from  all  over  the  country  have  expressed  not 
only  admiration  for  what  has  been  begun 
among  long  impoverished,  voteless,  and  illit- 
erate people  but  also  surprise,  very  real  sur- 
prise. Apparently,  "lethargic"  or  "apathetic" 
people  have  been  so  because  they  have  known 
there  was  no  point  In  behaving  otherwise. 
Given  a  chance,  given  the  slightest  evidence 
of  incentive,  they  responded  eagerly,  whole- 
heartedly, and  with  utterly  innocent  faith. 

BtniEAUCP^TPS  WITH  HOLD  FXTNDS 

What  Indeed  has  happened?  In  the  winters 
of  1965-66  and  1966-67,  dozens  of  centers 
waited  for  renewed  funds.  An  unbelievably, 
hauntingly  successful  program,  directed  at 
the  most  desperately  needy  children  in 
America,  became  subject  to  a  nightmare  of 
bureaucratic  evasions  and  delays,  promises. 
and  refusals. 

By  starts  and  fits,  however,  the  programs 
grew,  until  by  late  1967  over  30.000  boys  and 
girls  were  attending  year-round  centers — the 
only  kind  of  pre-schooling  that  stands  a 
chance  of  really  helping  extremely  poor,  mal- 
nourished, and  medically  needy  children. 

MISSISSIPPI    HEADSTART    HARDEST    HIT    IM 
COUNTRY 

Now  in  1968  those  programs  are  facing  their 
most  severe  threat.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress have  cut  $25  million  from  the  nation- 
wide Headstart  programs,  and  Mississippi's 
year-round  centers,  are,  inexplicably,  losing 
as  much  as  $7  million,  or  close  to  30'  of 
the  total  reduction.  Not  only  will  additional 
children — and  there  are  thousands  of  them — 
be  denied  access  to  Headstart.  but  as  many 
as  8.000  children  now  enrolled  may  have  to 
be  dismissed.  Families  who  saw  hope  will  have 
been  told  "later",  maybe  a  generation  or  two 
"later."  Children  who  might  have  been  en- 
abled to  enjoy  for  the  first  time  good  health 
will  be  told,  "later".  And  the  same  message 
will  get  to  humble  people  >?.'ho  have  already 
fought -for  two  years  or  longer  to  keep  alive 
centers  that  they  have  come  to  love  and 
treasure. 

As  people  who  have  studied  and  worked 
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with  children  all  of  our  professtonal  lives, 
we  want  to  ask  that  American  parents  try  to 
put  themselves  in  the  shoes  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  fellow  parents  in  Mississippi. 
What  is  a  mother  to  do,  to  think,  to  believe — 
when  she  is  invited  then  turned  down,  drawn 
out  then  refused,  given  a  bit  then  denied 
even  that,  let  alone  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing more?  We  henr  a  good  deal  today  about 
violence,  about  crime  on  our  streets.  Can 
anyone  be  more  cruelly  violated,  more  bru- 
tally assaulted  than  mothers  and  children 
who  are  promised  a  hot  lunch,  a  doctor's 
help,  a  teacher's  presence — and  then  told  to 
go  away,  forget  it  all? 

HOPE   UETRATED 

We  hear  about  bitterness  and  rancor, 
about  racism  among  black  men,  about  a 
country  divided  and  suspicious.  What  does 
it  do  to  the  minds  of  people,  to  the  attitudes 
of  people,  when  they  are  teased,  sliown  a 
very  small  but  real  opening  into  our  society, 
then  out  of  liand  let  down,  once  again  ig- 
nored and  rebuffed?  Is  that  the  way  to  help 
our  urban  ghettos — by  driving  yet  addition- 
al thousands  of  desperate  and  now  freshly 
disappointed  and  insulted  rural  people  to- 
ward Chicago,  and  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  New  York?  Is  that  the  kind  of  victory 
we  intended  the  "war  on  poverty"  to  achieve? 
Is  that  the  way  to  go  about  healing  hatred 
and  fear?  Is  that  the  way  to  win  peace,  a 
start  toward  peace,  for  this  troubled  nation? 

WHAT  WILL   IT  BRING? 

We  suggest  there  are  answers  to  those 
questions.  We  suggest  that  people  whose 
hopes  have  been  rai.sed.  then  dashed,  become 
sullen  and  angry,  and  then  prone  to  out- 
burst and  rage  and  violence.  We  suggest 
that  the  disappointed  rural  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi— who  liave  wanted  to  stay  where 
they  are — will  not  only  be  pushed  North 
faster,  but  will  arrive  North  even  more  frus- 
trated and  hurt  and  provoked  than  ever 
before.  We  suggest  that  their  defeat  will  not 
only  mark  one  more  defeat  to  our  "war  on 
poverty",  but  will  encourage  yet  another 
generation  to  feel  cheated  and  betrayed.  We 
know  from  oTir  work  as  physicians  and  edu- 
cators that  these  children  of  Mississippi  who 
r.re  now  five  and  six  will  not  forget  10  or 
20  years  from  now  what  happened  to  them 
between  1965  and  1968 — when  a  significant 
r^nd  encouraging  promise  was  made  to  them 
and  then  abruptly,  arbitrarily,  revoked.  For 
the  health  of  our  people  and  our  nation, 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Charlotte  G.  Babcock.  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Gaston  E.  Blom,  Director,  Day  Care  Center, 
and  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Education, 
University  of  Colorado. 

Mamie  Phipps  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Di- 
rector. Northside  Center  for  Child  Develop- 
nic.it.  New  York. 

Robert  Coles.  M.D.,  Child  Psychiatrist, 
Harv  ird  University  Health  Services. 

Mirun  Deutsch.  Ph.D..  Director,  Institute 
lor  Developmental  Studies,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Erik  H.  Erikson,  Professor  of  Human  Devel- 
opment, Harvard  University. 
'   Rudolf  Ekstein,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Child  Psy- 
chosis    Project,     Reiss-Davis     Child     Study 
Center.  Los  Angeles. 

Leon  Elsenberg,  M.D..  Chief,  Psychiatric 
Service.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
Profesror  of  Psychiatry,  Harvard  Medical 
Scliool. 

Peter  Neubauer.  M.D  .  Director,  Child  De- 
vel  '.pment  Center.  New  York. 

Maria  W.  Piers,  PhD  ,  Dean,  Chicago  In- 
stitute for  Early  Childhood  Education  (Loy- 
ola University) . 

Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  M.D.,  Sterling  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  Yale  University. 
Albert  Solnit,  M.D.,  Director,  Child  Study 
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Center,  and  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Psy- 
chiatry, Yale  University. 

Rene  Spitz,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Child  Psychoanalysis,  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center,  and  faculty,  Chicago  Insti- 
tute for  Psychoanalysis. 

Jeanne  Spurlock,  M.D„  Director,  Child 
Psychiatry  Clinic,  Michael  Reese  Hospital, 
Chicago,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
University  of  Illinois. 

This  announcement  sponsored  by  the 
above  child  psychiatrists  and  educators  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Children  of  Mississippi. 

For  further  information  contract  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Children  of  Missis- 
sippi, 1500  Mass.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Congratulations  to   Puerto   Rico 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  CEJLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
with  the  coining  of  spring  and  its  mes- 
sage of  renewed  life  and  hope,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  emancipation.  On  March  22,  1873, 
after  centuries  of  the  cruel  degradation 
which  it  alone  can  work,  slavery  was 
officially  and  finally  abolished  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  newly  inaugurated  National 
Assembly  of  the  infant  Republic  of 
Spain.  Thanks  to  the  unflagging  efforts 
of  many  ardent  Puerto  Rican  patriots, 
the  spirit  of  modem  democratic  man 
with  his  concern  for  human  dignity  and 
social  justice  had  at  last  prevailed  over 
the  ugly  vestiges  of  imperialist  barba- 
rism. 

In  the  95  years  since  emancipation, 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  enormous  strides 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom,  justice,  and  prosperity. 
She  has  come  to  represent  a  tiny  bastion 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  democracy  in 
an  area  of  our  hemisphere  constantly 
threatened  by  the  shadow  of  Commu- 
nist expansionism.  One  marvels.  Indeed 
the  mind  boggles  at  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  communications  systems,  elec- 
trical power,  housing,  education  and 
social  welfare.  With  dynamic  energy  and 
fervent  conviction  the  Puerto  Ricans 
have  laimched  their  populous  island- 
paradise  on  a  course  of  direct  confron- 
tation with  the  demands  of  a  complex, 
technologically  oriented  world. 

I  wish  therefore  to  extend  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  on  this  truly  momentous  an- 
niversary. To  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  the 
10th  District  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Congress.  I  offer  a  special 
tribute.  Their  indomitable  courage,  their 
"machismo"  even  in  the  face  of  bitter 
frustration  and  broken  promises,  their 
warm-hearted  love  of  life  as  we  hear  it 
in  the  pulsing  rhythms  of  their  songs 
and  dances,  their  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  strengthening  our  society.  I  sym- 
pathize with  and  encourage  their  as- 
pirations for  the  translation  of  our  com- 
mon democratic  heritage  into  equal 
rights  and  concrete  opportunities  for 
all. 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI-VES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
.stirring  speech  In  my  home  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh last  week.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  outlined  the 
tremendous  record  of  the  Democratic 
administration. 

The  Secretary  ticked  off  the  "magnif- 
icent gains  made  in  every  field,  from 
education  and  health  and  civU  rights  to 
economic  opportunities  and  housing  and 
antipoverty  programs  both  urban  and 
rural"  imder  Democratic  leadership. 

Mr.  Udall's  speech  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Democratic   Party   is   the   party   of 
progress.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  excerpts  of  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Excerpt   or  Remarks   by   Secretary   or  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Regional  Conference  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Michigan  at  PrrrsBCRGH. 
Pa.,  March  22,  1968 

I  come  before  you  without  portfolio  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  but  lest  there  be  any 
mistake,  I  am  here  to  carry  the  mall— for 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. 

I  had  hoped  the  bag  would  be  lightened  by 
a  little  humor— like  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, with  the  unwitting  hilarities  provided 
bv  my  fellow  Arizonan.  Barry  Goldwater. 

'This  year,  it  seems,  some  of  the  humorous 
element  in  the  opposition  has  already 
dropped  out.  It  started  when  Romney  com- 
plained about  "brainwashing"  and  proceeded 
to  the  logical  conclusion— he  got  "scrubbed. 

We  still  have  Dick  Nixon,  though,  and  he 
has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite  come- 
dians. However,  they  say  he's  developing  a 
lighter  touch  this  time  around.  And  I  always 
got  my  greatest  kicks  out  of  his  grim  self- 
righteousness. 

While  the  Republican  pre-campalgn  game 
of  ten  pins  goes  on— while  they  narrow  their 
field  with  knock-outs  and  drop-outs— it 
seems  to  me  that  we  Democrats  have  a  press- 
ing assignment  that  may  be  even  more  urgent 
than  usual.  That  assignment  is  to  make  sure 
m  this  election  year— as  we  did  not  do  In 
1966— that  the  record  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
..nd  his  Administration  is  known  and  under- 
stood the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

I  have  a  tremendous  empathy  with  the 
man  in  the  White  House,  and  that  empathy 
springs  from  my  experience  as  an  athlete.  / 
read  as  he  must,  the  criticisms  printed  about 
him '  and  I  can't  help  recalling  how  low  the 
bar  was,  how  weak  the  jump  was,  back  m  the 
1950's  Gore  Vidal,  in  his  new  play  "Week- 
end "  had  a  crack  about  the  Republican 
party's  last  president— something  to  the  ef- 
fect'that  "Elsenhower  showed  us  we  didn  t 
really  need  a  President." 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  country  could  af- 
ford that  eight  leaderless  years.  We  survived 
it  somehow,  which  proves  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  American  people  to  "make  do "  w-ith 
whatever  they  happen  to  have  around.  But 
in  that  eight  years,  we  fell  far  behind  where 
we  should  have  been.  In  civil  rights,  in  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  In  individual  security, 
in  my  own  area  of  conservation. 

And  then  we  come  to  consider  the  per- 
formance of  a  President  who  has  thrown  into 
the  job  an  amount  and  quality  of  executive 
energy  and  leadership  that  is  truly  stun- 
ning. President  Johnson's  level  of  perform- 
ance has  been  so  consistently  high  that  he 
is  almost  literally  like  the  high  jumper  who. 
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unless  he  comee  out  every  week  and  clears 
the  bar  at  seven  feet,  causes  cries  of  "What 
happened  to  him  this  week?  He  only  made 
g.,j.,,.,  jt^  ^aa  just  that  sort  of  thing  that 
lulled  us  Into  thinking  we  could  relax  and 
win  automatically  in  1966.  We  forget  that  the 
people  can  get  used  to  superlative  perfornri- 
ances.  They  have  to  be  reminded  what  this 
kind  of  performance  means  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple—themselves and  their  children 

I  suspect  that  as  the  President's  opposi- 
tion jumpers  begin  to  get  on  the  line  and 
warm  up.  this  comparison  will  become  a  bit 
more  clear.  ,     .„ 

But  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  this  clarifica- 
tion is  not  left  to  chance  We  have  to  be  sure 
(and  Bettv  Furness  may  prove  very  helpful 
here)  tha't  the  packages  are  clearly  and 
trtithfully  labeled  for  voter  choice. 
We  have  a  lot  going  for  us. 
First,  we  have  a  party  that  Is  traditionally 
the  party  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not,  nor  has 
it  ever  been,  a  one-issue  party.  It  Is  a  party 
with  a  brain,  a  heart,  and  a  conscience,  and 
our  record  in  the  past  seven  years  substan- 
tiates our  dedicated  use  of  all  three. 

We're  a  spacious  party.  We  have  room  for 
many  opinions  and  points  of  view,  and  while 
we  quarrel  among  ourselves  over  the  right 
way  to  do  this  or  that,  we  very  seldom  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  conunon  enemy  is 
symbolized  bv  an  elephant,  and  his  trunk  is 
rs'l  of  bad  news  for  America  and  Americans. 
My  good  friend  Eugene  McCarthy  is  for- 
getting for  the  moment  that  this  is  not  a 
one-issue  party  or  a  one-Issue  country.  But 
he  won't  forget  which  side  of  the  fence  he 
belongs  on  when  the  alternative  is  Richard 
Nixon  in  November. 

In  his  agonv  over  Viet-Nam— an  agony 
which  is  shared  by  President  Johnson,  to  an 
even  more  intense  degree— Gene  McCarthy 
will  eventually  subscribe,  as  must  all  men  of 
honor  and  conscience,  to  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dldes.  who  wrote  long  ago  in  ancient  Athens: 
"Through  efforts  and  suffering  and  on 
many  a  stricken  field  we  have  found  out  the 
secret  of  human  power,  which  is  the  secret  of 
happiness.  Man  have  guessed  at  it  under 
many  names;  but  we  alone  have  learnt  to 
know  It  and  to  make  it  at  home  In  our  city. 
And  the  name  we  know  It  by  U  freedom  .  .  ." 
These  stirring  words  were  quoted  last  In- 
dependence Day  by  President  Johnson,  who 
observed  that  "Americans  did  not  Invent 
freedom.  For  thousands  of  years,  men  had 
cherished  it  and  risked  their  lives  to  win 
it  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Of  all 
the  blessings  of  our  nation,  freedom  Is  surely 
the  most  precious  ...  let  us  not  forget  the 
price  that  those  who  love  freedom  must  ever 
be  ready  to  pay." 

I  think  the  choices  on  this  issue  will  be 
narrow  indeed.  I  predict  that  the  differences 
between  candidates  after  the  nominating 
conventions  have  had  their  say.  will  be  slight. 
For  honorable  men  must  make  honorable 
rendezvous  with  destiny,  and  there  Is  little 
room  for  honorable  men  to  Jockey  over  our 
foreign  commitments. 

I  do  not  include  George  Wallace  In  this 
assessment  of  what  honorable  candidates 
will  do.  for  I  do  not  consider  him  to  be  either 
honorable  or  a  serious  contender.  His  only 
purpose  in  this  race  is  to  divide  the  coun- 
try, and  he  has  chosen  as  his  tool  for  this 
dishonorable  purpose,  an  issue  which  Is  no 
longer  debatable. 

As  a  serious  contender.  Richard  Nixon  is 
my  choice  as  the  Republican  easiest  to  beat 
arnong  the  GOP  hopefuls  who  remain  In  the 
running.  Good  old  familiar  Dick— the  used 
Vice  President.  I  often  think  of  him  as  the 
last  of  the  main  chance  politicians.  He  Is 
to  the  20th  Century  what  James  G.  Blaine 
was  to  the  19th.  'The  man  who  Is  always 
there,  year  in  and  vear  out.  waiting  for  the 
right  moment,  the  right  issue,  the  right  tide 
to  come  in. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  things  we've 
got  going  for  us.  The  second  of  these,  of 
course,  is  our  opposition.  It  is  their  candi- 
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dates  and  their  alternatives  that  will  do  the 
most  to  point  up  the  third  great  thing  we 
have  going  for  us— and  that  is  the  tremen- 
dous leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
history-making  scope  and  quality  of  his  Ad- 
ministrative record 

You  are  all  Democrats  here  tonight,  and 
you  are  all  familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
present  Administrallon  You  could  probably 
run  through  the  list  with  me— the  magnifi- 
cent gains  made  In  every  field,  from  educa- 
tion and  liealth  and  rlvii  rights  to  economic 
opportunities  and  housing  and  anil-poverty 
programs  both  urban  and  rural 

And  ytt.  as  well  as  you  and  I  know  the 
record,  i  sav  It  bears  repeating  If  you  and  1 
fail  to  make  the  record  known,  then  the 
carpers,  the  criticlzers.  the  condemners  will 
carry  the  day 

You  and  I  know  that  we  can  burn  otr 
that  smog  of  discontent  with  the  bright  light 
of  our  accomplishments  of  the  last  seven 
years  In  all  the  history  of  the  world,  no  other 
government    ever   came    close    to    matching 

All  of  the  New  Frontier  program  of  1960 
and  85  percent  of  the  Great  Society  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1964  have  been  translated 
into   law    and    accomplishment 

Among  the  legislative  landmarks  were: 
Voting  Rights.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  Higher  Education.  Medicare.  Peace 
Corps.  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Veterans  benefits.  Social  Security  In- 
creases. Model  Cities.  Rent  Supplements. 
Minimum  Wage,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Food  for  Freedom,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  many  others. 
The  results — 

The  greatest  seven  years  of  economic  and 
social  advance  this  Nation — or  any  nation- 
has  even  seen 

A  gross  national  product  50  percent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1960. 
7'..  million  new  jobs. 

A  drop  In  unemployment  rate  from  over 
7  percent  to  less  than  4  percent. 
$180  billion  more  in  personal  Income. 
Net  per  farm  Income  up  70  percent  from 
the  beginning  of  1961  to  the  end  of  1966. 

The  greatest  advance  In  history  In  aid  to 
education. 

Medicare  and.  with  it.  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  worry  of  medical  expenses. 

Addition  01  parks  and  recreation  lands  that 
put  Into  one  spot  would  equal  most  of  Con- 
necticut. 

And  how  did  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
stand  on  the  Democratic  accomplishments? 
On  the  first  key  vote  on  Medicare.  128  of 
138  oppose  the  program  .  .  .  Just  one  lact 
about  Medicare,  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 
Medicare  saw  4  million  older  persons  receive 
$2.6  billion  worth  of  hospital  treatment,  .saw 
payments  of  $800  million  made  on  15  million 
bills  for  doctor  and  o'.her  medical  st-rvice.s. 

Seventv-three  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  against  Funds  for  Education  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  Just  one  fact,  nearly  a  million 
needy  college  students  benefited  In  1066-67 
from  lederaliy-financed  and  Insured  loans, 
grants  and  work  study  programs  and  an  esti- 
mated 9  million  disadvantaged  youngsters 
were  helped  by  special  educational  projects 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congres's  opposed  the  1964  Poverty  program 
and  the  1966  Poverty  program  .  .  Just  one 
fact,  more  than  85.000  young  men  and  women 
have  completed  service  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
70  percent  of  them  are  now  in  jobs,  back  In 
school  or  m  the  military,  and  nearly  a  million 
poor  youth  have  benefited  from  work  oppor- 
tunities to  help  them  stay  in  school  or 
improve  their  ability  for  employment. 

To  the  casual  glance  Republicans  may  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  indistinguishable  Irom 
Democrats,  but  check  the  voting  records.  .  . 

Eighty-lour  percent  opposed  the  Civil 
Rights   Act  of   1966,  85  percent  the  Voting 
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Rights  Act.  80  percent  the  Model  Cities 
Funds.  97  percent  the  1966  Rent  Supple- 
ments, 93  percent  the  1967  Rent  Supplements 
and  85  percent  the  raising  of  the  Minimum 
Wage. 

Since  1910  every  single  Ume  a  Republican 
has  succeeded  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House,  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  have 
dropped.  Every  time  a  Democrat  has  suc- 
ceeded a  Republican  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have 
gone  up. 

The  historic  crusade  that  President  John- 
son has  managed  to  lead  on  behalf  oi  this 
country's  natural  beauty  and  resources  Is  al- 
most a  miracle.  But  It  is  a  miracle  with 
real  substance. 

His  Administration's  record  of  conserva- 
tion legislation  is  more  than  substanUal— 
It  is  the  greatest  list  of  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  the  overall  environment  that  has 
ever  been  written  Into  the  Nation's  law 
books.  This  Is  my  field  and  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  it. 

On  March  6.  and  a^aln  on  March  8.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  Congress  two  h'.stcrlc 
messages — the  first  dealing  with  human  re- 
sources and  the  second  with  natural 
resources. 

The  Mjjcch  6  message  marked  the  I'lr^t  t.me 
In  the  hjatpry  oi  this  country  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  spelled  out  in  a  detailed  message  to 
the  Congress  his  Administration's  goals  and 
progranifl  for  the  American  Indian.  It  was  a 
warm  document,  full  of  understanding  for 
the  plight  of  the  Indians;  but  it  was  no 
tongue-clucking  collection  of  sympathetic 
plaUtudea.  Rather,  It  set  forth  strong  new 
goals,  full  Indian  participation  in  modern 
America,  with  a  full  share  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  social  jusUce,  and  with  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  as  to  how  they  will 
participate. 

The  message  ends  the  old  debate  about 
"termination"  of  Indian  programs  and 
stresses  "self-determination."  This  Is  a  goal. 
the  President  pointed  out,  that  erases  old 
attitudes  of  paternalism  and  promotes  part- 
nersiiip  self-help. 

The  message  was  detailed  and  explicit  in  Its 
recommendations — for  strengthened  Federal 
leadership,  for  stepped-up  education  pro- 
grams at  all  levels — preschool  to  adult,  for 
health  and  medical  care,  for  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development,  for  essential  community 
services  such  ivs  housing,  and  for  civU  rights. 
Two  days  later,  the  President  made  it  two 
in  a  row.  He  sent  to  the  Congress  a  fjst-of- 
Its-kind  conservation  message,  encompassing 
the  total  environment— land,  water,  air  and 
oceans. 

Entitled  "To  Renew  A  Nation."  the  message 
tackled  such  tough  current  problems  as  oil 
pollution,  strip  mining  damage,  excessive 
noise,  and  agricultural  wastes.  These  newly 
emerging  threats  to  the  quality  of  our  nat- 
ural world  were  handled  together  with  the 
more  familiar  environmental  problem  areas — 
such  as  parklands  and  fresh  water  manage- 
ment. In  every  case,  the  recommendations 
were  the  result  of  thoughtful,  Imaginative 
consideration  of  the  interlocking  nature  of 
all  our  environmental  problems. 

The  heart  of  water  pollution  control  is  the 
community  waste  treatment  plant.  The  back- 
log of  needed  plants  is  huge.  President  John- 
son recommended  accelerated  Federal  help 
that  would  generate  about  $600  million  In 
plant  construction. 

In  addition,  he  proposed  a  new  financing 
method  that  would  send  the  new  plant  con- 
struction up  close  to  the  Si. 4  billion  mark. 
He  urged  Congress  to  complete  authoriza- 
tion of  a  much-needed  National  Water  Com- 
mission, to  establish  long-range  policy  for 
the  Nation's  water  resources. 

He  directed  the  setting-up  of  Air  Quality 

Control  Regions  and  sought  more  funds  than 

ever  committed  before  to  fight  air  pollution 

In  fiscal  1969. 

He  proposed  a  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
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Act  of  1968.  aimed  .it  preventing  further 
spread  of  the  more  than  2  mlllion-acre  land 
blight  that  strip  mining  has  caused  on  the 
f.ice  of  this  land,  and  to  lead  toward  reclama- 
tion of  damaged  land  where  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

He  psked  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal .'Vet.  directed  a  government-wide  review 
of  agricultural  waste  pollution,  urged  prompt 
Congressional  action  to  deal  with  the  rapidly 
growing  noise  problem  created  by  air  travel, 
called  for  an  Oil  PoUutiqn  and  Hazardous 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1968  to  deal  with 
the  deepening  problem  of  such  accidents  as 
oil  spiilasje. 

The  Presidents  priority  conservation 
agenda  did  not  neglect  the  beautiful.  In  a 
special  section  entitled  "The  Splendor  of  a 
Continent"  it  promised  to  continue  bringing 
parks  closer  to  the  people,  it  urged  creation 
of  a  Redwoods  and  a  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  of  a  National  Lakeshore  on  Wis- 
consin's Apostle  Islands,  of  a  Potomac  Na- 
tional River — of  new  conceptual  outdoor  ele- 
ments to  national  grixce  and  beauty  such  as 
scenic  trails  and  rivers,  a  system  of  roadside 
parks  along  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  ex- 
j>anded  wildeniess  areas. 

And  finally,  for  the  first  time  In  a  conser- 
vation message,  that  mysterious  seven-tenths 
of  the  planet's  surf.ice  was  included  .  .  . 
The  Oceans.  The  President  urged  that  this 
country  t.xke  the  lead  in  launching  an  his- 
toric and  unprecedented  adventure — an  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  for 
the  1970's. 

It  matters  not  in  what  direction  you  turn 
your  eyes  here  en  the  home  front.  The  en- 
vironmental battle  i.s  going  forward  with 
vigor,  with  vision,  and  above  all,  with  an 
Interlocking  purpose  about  it.  People,  re- 
sources, wlldUfe,  all  the  elements  of  the  en- 
vironment w^e  live  In  and  are  part  of.  are  re- 
ceiving due  regard  In  the  Federal  scheme  of 
things.  This  is  a  new  departure.  This  Is 
heads-up,  alert,  Intelligent  planning — a  far 
cry  from  the  'finger-ln-the-dike  approach 
with  which  we  have  made-do  In  the  past. 
But  today,  we  reaUze  that  well-enough  then 
is  no  longer  applicable  to  today's  world. 

I  submit  that  It  tikes  a  man  with  vision 
and  courage  to  tackle  the  wide  range  of 
problems  that  President  Johnson  has  put  his 
hand  to.  A  lesser  man  would  have  pulled  at 
least  one  of  his  punches.  But  the  world  view 
•was  taken  by  the  President. 

He  saw  that  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life  against  an  alien  ideology  which  threat- 
ened from  without,  must  be  given  equal  at- 
tention with  conservation  of  our  fabric  of 
life  against  the  waste  and  overcrowding  and 
pollution  that  threaten  from  within. 

The  fights  for  social  and  political  preserva- 
tion of  our  way  of  life,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  environmental  quality  of  our  land,  are 
companion  striiggles.  To  win  either  one  and 
lose  the  other  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 

I  count  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
servins  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  Presi- 
dent. 
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bin  passed  by  the  Senate  more  than  a 
i^ear  ago  and  of  various  bills  Introduced 
subsequently  in  the  House. 

Since  ■R-e  began  reading  this  material 
into  the  Record,  two  more  committee 
prints  have  appeared,  together  with  a 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith!.  We  have  made  a  section- 
by-section  comparison  of  these  bills  and 
will  add  this  material  to  the  foregoing 
comparison  In  order  that  a  complete  leg- 
islative history  will  be  available  to  any- 
one interested  in  havinf?  it.  The  material 
follows ; 

Title  VI — Effective    Dates 

Section  601  specifies  the  dates  on  which 
the  .'!everal  porUons  of  the  bill  are  to  become 
eiTective  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Title  I,  section  201  of  title  n,  parts  1,4. 
and  5  of  title  II,  parts  2  and  3  of  title  III. 
parts  1,  2.  and  3  of  title  IV,  and  sections  235, 
301(d).  and  601  are  to  take  effect  on  the  30th 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 

(2)  Parts  2  and  3  of  title  II  (except  section 
235).  part  I  of  title  IH  (except  section 
solid),  part  4  of  title  IV.  and  title  V  arc  to 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1968. 

(3)  Subject  to  specified  qualifications  re- 
quired for  technical  reasons,  parts  5  and  6 
of  title  IV  are  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  3d  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

(4)  Section  481.  which  relates  to  stationery 
allowances.  Is  to  take  effect  with  respect  to 
the  stationery  allowance  for  Senators  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  and  vrith  respect  to  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  for  House  Members  for  the 
first  session  of  Congress  beginning  after  such 
date. 

BoUlng.  All  of  Title  I.  re  committee  proce- 
dvires,  would  go  into  effect  January  1,  1969, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. The  other  effective  dates  are  the  same 
as  S.  355  where  applicable. 

Reid.  Same  as  Boliing. 

Print  No  3.  Same  as  Boiling. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today.  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  summa- 
tion of  title  VI,  containing  the  "Effective 
Dates."  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967.  This  is  the  final  iiostaJl- 
ment  of  our  task  force  project  of  plac- 
ing in  the  public  Record  a  comparative 
description  of  the  contents  of  the  reform 


Greek  Independence 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  observing  the  147th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence.  This  week,  in  com- 
memorating Greek  independence,  we 
honor  a  proud  land  universally  respected 
,  as  the  birthplace  of  those  lofty  ideals  of 
■Western  civilization  all  Americans 
cherish — democracy  and  freedom. 

On  March  25,  1821,  a  small  group  of 
dedicated  freedom-loving  Greek  patri- 
ots, under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop 
Germanos  of  Patras,  commenced  an  his- 
toric uprising  against  theii'  oppressive 
Ottoman  overlords.  They  thus  became 
the  first  Europeans  to  emulate  the  Amer- 
ican revolt  against  foreign  domination. 
Eight  years  later,  after  a  difBcult  and 
bitter  struggle,  Greece  emerged  anew  as 
an  independent  nation.  'With  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Andrianople  in  Septem- 
ber of  1829  Greece,  aided  by  the  tradi- 
tional genius  of  her  people,  progressed 
rapidly  toward  strength  and  full  maturi- 
ty as  a  sovereign  state. 
Greece  has  faced  other  trials  in  the 


years  following  independence.  "World  War 
II  brought  a  severe  challenge  to  her  do- 
mestic institutions  from  the  fascists,  and 
in  their  wake  in  the  immediate  post-war 
era  from  imperialistic  communism. 
Greek  democracy  and  the  Greek  people, 
with  their  great  love  of  freedom,  cour- 
ageously withstood  these  onslaughts 
With  earlv  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Greece  has  re- 
built its  economy,  institutions,  and  agri- 
culture from  wartime  devastation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion to  thank  Greece  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  truly  great  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  spirit  of 
mankind.  Let  us  all  now  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Greek  ideals  of  freedom 
and  of  democracy. 
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MORE    BOMB    CAPACrrT 

But  Air  Force  officers  said  It  could  carry 
five  times  the  bomb  load  of  a  World  War  II 
bomber  and  twice  that  of  anything  flying  at 
the  moment  with  the  exception  of  a  B52. 

The  Fill,  which  cost  about  $5.3  million 
each,  is  twice  as  expcnfivc  as  current  fighter- 
bombers  in  use.  such  a.s  the  F105. 

Tlie  Fills  are  scheduled  to  make  the  first 
runs  against  the  heavily  defended  targets 
over  North  Vietnam  in  about  two  weeks,  when 
they  will  pit  tlieir  electronics  ajjainst  the 
Ru.ssian-made  S.^M  missiles. 


Task  Force  Comparison  of  Part  6  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 


F-lll  Put  Through  Tests  Over  Thailand 
Air  Base 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    C.^ROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIN'ES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
expanding  airpower  of  the  United  States 
is  taking  another  giant  step  forward  with 
the  entry  of  the  F-lll  fighter-bomber 
into  combat  duty.  This  newest,  highly 
sophisticated  aircraft  is  slated  for  com- 
bat in  late  March  or  early  April.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country: 

F-lll  Put  Through  Tests  Over  Thailand 
Air   Base 
Ta  Khli.  THAILAND.— The  U.S.   Air  Force 
put  its  new  EWlng-wlng  Fill  fighter- bomber 
through   precombat   flight   tests   today   over 
this  air  base  100  miles  north  of  Bangkok. 

The  two-seat  1,500  mile  an  hour  aircraft 
broke  the  sound  barrier  in  an  ear  shattering 
demonstration  of  Its  low-flying  ability. 

The  camouflaged  twin-engine  jet  swooped 
to  within  200  feet  of  the  airstrip  where  the 
first  six  Fills  arrived  Sunday  for  duty  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  ,  „     » 

Flown  by  Lt.  Col.  Dean  Salmler.  45.  of  Port- 
hill,  Idaho,  and  Lt.  Col.  Spade  Cooley,  33,  ol 
Hampton,  W.  Va  ,  the  Fill  showed  its  short 
takeoff  and  landing  ability  then  demon- 
strated Its  moveable  wing  technique  which 
allows  the  aircraft  to  fly  fast  or  slow  at  dif- 
ferent heights. 

ROLE    IS     classified 

The  fighter-bombers  role  in  the  Vietnam 
air  war  is  classified  and  Air  Force  officers  re- 
fused to  comment  on  It. 

However,  it  is  believed  the  aircraft  will  test, 
under  combat  conditions.  Its  ultrasophls- 
ticated  electronics  system  which  allows  the 
plane  to  bomb  t.;rgets  at  night  or  in  bad 
weather  with  as  much  precision  as  could  be 
obtained  In  daytime  by  a  pilot  who  could 
see  the  targets. 

Col.  Ivan  H.  Dethman.  commander  of  the 
438th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  to  which  the 
Fills  belong  said  one  of  the  new  combat 
aircraft  could  be  worth  16  of  the  present 
fighter-bombers    because    of    its    electronic 

svstems. 
'  The  plane  could  drop  more  bombs  more  ac- 
curately over  the  target  than  any  plane  in 
existence,  he  said. 

Most  of  the  operational  details  of  the  rm 
are  classified. 


OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today.  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congression.al  Record  our  task 
force  comparison  of  part  6  of  title  IV 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  with  other  bills  introduced  since 
passage  of  the  act  by  the  Senate  a  year 
aao: 

P.\p.T    G -Payroll     Administration     i.v     the 
HOUSE  OF  Representatives 
fc^cc.    471— Conversion    of    Pay    Rate    Irom 
Basic  to  Gross  I  House ) 

S  355— This  section  is  designed  generally 
to  simplify  and  Improve  payroll  administra- 
tion in  the  House,  specifically  providing  for 
conversion  of  base  rates  to  aggregate  rates  in 
the  determination  of  clerk  hire. 

Boiling— Same.   iSec.  4G1   In  Boiling.) 
Reid— same.  i.Sec.  4G1  in  Reid.i 
Print  No.  3— Same. 

Note  Section  not  amended  by  the  Senate. 
See  Final  Report  page  52:  '7.  The  basic  rate 
method  for  determining  clerk-hire  for  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  abolished." 

See  also  Sec.  324  of  S.  355  as  passed:  this 
section  was  added  by  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Williams  (Del.)  to  convert 
Senate  pay  from  b.asic  to  gross  rate  system. 
In  l.iCt  Sec.  324  Is  now  redundant  for  the 
reason  that  the  Senate  Finance  Office  has 
since  converted  to  gross  r.ites  only.  However. 
the  o'.d  basic  r.ite  !^ystem  li^  suli  in  u^e  ui 
the  House. 

ISolling  and  Kctd  only— Publication  of 
Travel  by  Meinbcrs  of  Congress  (called  "Pay- 
roll Data"  in  Boiling  Table  of  Contents,  i 

Sections  462  of  the  Boliing  and  Reid  bills 
provide  for  qu.trterly  publication  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  a  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  report  on  travel  by  Members 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  U  S. 
This  Information  will  include,  for  each  trip, 
the  name  of  the  Member,  his  official  purpose 
for  making  such  trip,  time  spent  on  such 
travel,  the  committee  or  individual  which 
authorized  the  trip,  and  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated amount  of  Government  funds  spent 
bv  the  Member  on  that  trip. 

'Once  8  year,  a  report  will  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  showing  the  aggregate  ol  such 
trips  and  other  Information  listed  above  for 
the  preceding    12-month   period. 

«ection  does  not  apply  "on  those  occa- 
sions when  a  Member  in  his  official  capacity 
has  cause  to  undertake  a  trip  which  is  classi- 
fied as  one  requiring  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidentiality   because    of    national    security." 

Boiling.  Reid,  and  Print  No.  3— Sick  Leave 
(entitled  "Use  of  House  contingent  fund  to 
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puv  salaries  of  employees  p.nd  from  clerk 
hire  allowances  of  Members  and  absent  from 
duty  because  of  Illness.  Injury,  or  disability" 
m  Print  No.  3  Table  of  Contents) . 

Sections  463  of  the  Boiling  and  Reid  bills 
and  Section  472  of  Print  No.  3  provide  that 
upon  request  uf  the  Congressman,  and  If 
proper  nicdic.il  verification  is  supplied,  a 
hiair  member  who  has  been  on  the  Member's 
piivroll  fur  at  least  1  ye.or  prcnous  and  h.is 
been  aljsent  bocatise  oi  Illness  for  more  than 
30  days  shall  be  jiald  Irom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  rather  than  from  the 
Members  clerk  hire  allowance  for  up  to  sue 
months  ol  such  sick  leave. 

•  •  • 

HOMING    AND    P.EIO    ONLY— nKPRF.SENTATlVES- 
FLECT    ALLOWANCE 

.^.ctions  464  of  the  BolUng  and  Reid  bills 
.iUihorlze  staff  allowances  for  Representa- 
tives-elect, from  Nov.  15  to  Jan.  2.  at  the  rate 
of  tiirec  per  cent  of  the  annual  gro.ss  rate  of 
clerk's  hire  fur  Members. 


Wendell  Phillips  Dodge  and  Robinson 
Crusoe's   Island 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 
I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Dodge,  my  constituent  and 
longtime  professional  member  of  tlie 
Lambs,  a  famous  theatrical  club  in  New 
York  an  active  member  of  the  Explorers 
Club  as  well  as  of  tlie  Circumnavigators 
Club  both  of  my  district,  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  an  or- 
•■amzation  of  oldtime  newspapermen 
in  New  York,  has  written  an  article 
which  I  believe  will  be  oi  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

It  might  surprise  most  persons  to  Itam 
that  a  splendid  map  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's Island  is  to  be  found  on  official  U.S. 
Admiralty  charts.  Eveiy  reader  of  fiction 
has  relished  reading  Daniel  Defoe  s  im- 
mortal tale  of  the  shipwrecked  .^ailor 
who  ^pent  a  considerable  time  alone  on 
a  desolate  island  and  of  his  finding  a  na- 
tive boy  whom  he  called  his  "Man  Fri- 
day." havins  come  upon  him  on  a  Friday. 
Hearing  only  the  continual  roar  of  the 
.sea  and  wind,  Robinson  Crusoe  nad  so 
little  to  do  that  he  counted  the  days  ol 
the  week  over  and  over  n'::a!n  ihi'ougn 
his  lung  years  of  isolation  fio:n  the  r(.">t 
of  the  world. 

It  took  Vv'oMdell  Philiii.'S  Dodge,  v.ho 
h.as  sailed  clo.se  to  many  farfltinG;  i.<lands 
in  the  great  oceans  of  the  earth,  to  bvin'4 
t  >  litiit  in  an  article  in  a  rocent  i.-sue  of 
the  bimonthly  macazine  the  Compass  of 
the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  the  true  his- 
torv  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  I:  land.  I  be- 
lieve the  article,  which  follows,  -.ill  b2 
of  interest  to  n.y  colleagues: 

"Truth  is  strancer  than  fiction."  This  w.is 
proved  bv  Britain's  Royal  Navy  and  without 
Uikine  awav  the  basic  facts  ;us  set  lorth  m  tne 
celebrated  Daniel  Defoe  tale  that  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  best-selling  books. 

Suppose  we  retrace  events  in  the  immortal 
story.  Robinson  Crusoe  ran  away  to  sea.  w.as 
shipwrecked  and  marooned  on  a  "desolate' 
island.  This  Defoe  placed  "near  the  mouth  o. 
the  great  Orinoco"  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
South  America.  During  his  "eight  and  twenty 
vears  there  '  ho  relieved  the  tedium  of  endless 
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days  with  numberlese  ingenious  contrivances. 
Solitude  was  finally  broken  when  he  rescued 
a  young  native  from  marauding  cannibals 
who  apparently  stopped  at  the  Island  to  make 
"long  pig"  of  their  captive.  Since  the  rescue 
was  made  on  a  Friday,  Crusoe  called  the  boy 
his  "Man  Friday,"  a  name  that  in  modern 
English  has  come  to  mean  a  capable  assistant. 
They  were  "at  last  strangely  delivered  by 
pirates." 

Daniel  Defoe  ( 1650-1731 )  based  the  story  on 
the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk  ( 1676- 
1723),  a  sailor  from  the  English  privateer 
Cinque  Porte.  He  was  marooned  on  Mas-a- 
Tlerre,  in  the  Juan  Fernandez  group  that  lies 
oIT  the  coast  of  Chile.  But  no  one  knows  the 
reason  for  the  literary  license  Defoe  took 
when  he  placed  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  island 
near  Venezuela's  coast. 

Through  the  centuries  the  legend  of  Mas-a- 
Tierre  as  "Robinson  Crusoe"  island  has  be- 
come flrmly  enough  seasoned  by  facts  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  prototype  site  of 
Defoe's  story.  Even  if  Defoe  had  never  written 
the  book,  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  woxUd  still  be  assured  of 
his  considerable  niche  in  English  literature. 
Later  in  the  18th  Century  his  solitary  adven- 
tures on  the  "desert"  island  inspired  another 
man  of  literary  merit,  William  Cowper  1 1731- 
1800>.  to  wilte: 

"I  am  monarch  of  ;ill  I  survey 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  " 

Well  might  the  poet,  contemplating  Sel- 
kirk's four  years  on  Mas-a-Tierre,  ask: 

"O  Solitude!  Where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?" 

The  earliest  descriptions  of  Selkirk's  ad- 
ventures are  given  in  Woodes  Rogers'  'Cruis- 
ing Voyage  Round  the  World"  (1712);  also 
In  "Providence  Displayed,  or  a  Surprising 
Account  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk  .  .  .  writ- 
ten by  his  own  Hand,"  published  about  the 
same  time:  and  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  1 1G72- 
1729)  in  the  Englishman  for  December  3. 
1719. 

Then  In  1719,  shortly  after  a  second  edition 
Of  Rogers'  "Voyage"  appeared.  Defoe  pub- 
lished ills  "Robinson  Crusoe. '  While  its  main 
outline  was  clearly  indebted  to  Selkirk's 
story,  most  of  -.he  Incidents  were  imaginary. 
Thus  Defoe's  decidedly  tropical  description 
of  Crusoe's  Isltnd  and  the  whole  narrative 
of  the  cannibals'  visits,  etc..  seemed  to  set 
the  story's  locale  on  one  of  the  islands  otf 
the  northeastern  coast  of  South  America 
rather  than  on  Mas-a-Tlerre. 

During  the  ensuing  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, the  story  of  the  Juan  Fernandez 
Islands  has  been  by  no  means  uneventful. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
the  group  passed  to  Chile.  For  some  years 
after.  It  housed  a  penal  settlement.  But  the 
Island's  chief  merit  was,  surprisingly,  medi- 
cal. The  entire  group,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
possessed  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  the 
great  days  of  sailing  ships,  sailors  suffering 
from  scurvy  often  were  landed  on  Mas-a- 
Tlerre  to  recuperate. 

At  the  start  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
Juan  Ferni.ndez  Islands  suddenly  attained  a 
world  fnme  that  threatened  to  vie  with  their 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  reputation.  After  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  German 
light  cruiser  Dresden  was  pursued  around 
"The  Horn"  and  northwards  to  be  finally 
dispatched  by  British  warships  off  Mas-a- 
Tlerre.  When  the  water  Is  clear  her  hull  can 
still  be  seen  lying  In  the  deep  waters  of  the 
bay.  And  on  shore  is  a  cemetery  where  her 
honored  dead  are  burled. 

Today  the  visitor  who  approaches  the  Juan 
Fernandez  Islands  will  find  plenty  to  Interest 
him  besides  the  memories  of  Selkirk-Crusoe. 
Mas-a-Tlerre  Is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
to  be  Inhabited.  It  has  a  population  of  700, 
almost  double  that  of  15  years  ago.  The  rea- 
son for  this  may  be  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment has  established  radio  and  metero- 
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logical  stations  there,  and  the  bay  Is  a  base 
for  seaplanes  of  the  Chilean  Air  Force. 

For  most  of  the  population,  however,  their 
livcliliood  comes  irom  a  flourishing  fishing 
industry.  An  installation  for  drying  flsh  has 
been  erected  to  process  cod  and  crayfish, 
and  "Rubin.son  Ciusoe"  lobsters,  large  in 
size,  are  con.sidpred  a  great  delicacy. 

None  the  le-^s.  it  is  presumably  the  story 
of  Alexander  Selkirk  that  ever  will  attract 
most  of  the  visitors'  attention.  Goats  still 
run  wild  as  they  did  when- 'Robinson  Cru- 
soe" landed  there.  Steep,  narrow  paths  along 
which  the  only  po.-sible  transport  is  a  local 
breed  of  sturdy  pony,  wind  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  liighcst  point.  Here  at  -Selkirk's  Look- 
out" a  plaque  erected  in  1868  by  the  officers 
of  the  British  warship,  H  MS.  Topaie.  records 
details  of  that  unfortunate  mariner's  52 
months  of  solitude.  With  his  ghost,  the  visi- 
tor can  share  the  experience  of  being  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveys. 

Juan  Fernandez,  34°  S.  78°  W  (approxi- 
mately) comprises  three  .scattered  islands — 
Mas  Afuera,  Mas-a-Tierre  and  Santa  Clara 
or  Goat  Island.  Tlie  entire  group  with  a  land 
area  of  some  70  square  miles,  starts  about  400 
miles  west  and  slightly  south  of  Valparaiso. 
Chile's  largest  port.  Here  Alexander  Selkirk 
lived  from  October,  1704.  to  February.  1709. 

He  was  a  Scottish  sailor,  the  seventh  son 
of  John  Selcraig  i  name  later  changed  to  Sel- 
kirk) .  a  shoemaker  and  tanner  of  Largo,  Flfe- 
shlre.  In  his  youth  he  was  unruly.  Summoned 
before  the  klrk-sesslon  in  1695  for  "indecent 
behaviour  in  church,  "  young  Selkirk  "did  not 
compear,  being  r-one  away  to  the  seas."  In 
May,  1703,  he  joined  Captain  Dampler  on  a 
privaleeriiiR  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  as 
pilot  of  the  calley  Cinque  Porte. 

In  September.  1704.  the  Cinque  Porte  put 
in  at  Juan  Fernandez  Islands.  Here  Selkirk 
liad  a  dispute  with  his  superior.  Captain 
Thomas  Stradling,  and  at  his  own  request 
was  put  ashore  with  a  few  ordinary  neces- 
sities. Before  the  ship  left  he  begged  to  be 
reinstated,  but  was  refused.  Four  years  and 
tour  months  later,  on  January  31,  1709,  he 
was  found,  and  on  February  12  was  taken  off 
by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  commander  of 
the  privateer  Duke.  Rogers'  captain  was 
Dampler,  who  Immediately  made  Selkirk  his 
mate.  Selkirk  returned  to  the  Thames  on 
October  14,  1711.  He  was  back  at  Largo  In 
1712,  but  in  1717  was  back  at  sea  once  more. 
He  died  December  12,  1721,  while  serving  as 
master's  mate  of  H.M  S    Weymouth. 

Following  M^s-a-Tlerre's  hill  road,  travel- 
ers come  to  a  gap  In  the  trap  rock  that  pro- 
vides a  magnificent  view  of  the  Island  and 
the  sea.  This  is  known  as  "Selkirk's  Look- 
otit "  and  is  where  the  ofBcers  of  H.M.S. 
Topa::c  placed  the  memorial  tablet.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

"In  memory  of  A:exander  Selkirk,  mariner. 
a  native  of  Largo  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scot- 
land, who  was  on  this  island  in  complete 
solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He 
was  landed  from  the  Cinque  Porte  (sic)  gal- 
ley. 96  tons.  16  gtins,  1704  A.D..  and  was  taken 
off  in  the  Duke  privateer,  12th  February, 
1709.  He  died  Lieutenant  of  the  Weymouth 
1723   A.D..   aged   for:y-seven  years. 

"This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  Look- 
out by  Commodore  Powell  and  olHcers  of 
H  M.S.  ropa-:t',  a.d.  1868." 
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Lakeville  Journal  Makes  Clear  Case 
Against  Tax  Hikes 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gold 
crisis,   our  budget  deficits  and  related 


n;itional  and  international  problems 
have  drawn  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  Lakeville  Journal,  one  of  the  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers  in  my  beau- 
tiful district. 

The  American  people,  in  my  opinion, 
are  completely  balfled  and  not  a  little 
angi'y  by  the  years  of  compounded  mis- 
management which  have  brought  us  to 
the  fix  we  are  in  today. 

In  an  editorial  published  March  21. 
Mr.  Stewart  Hoskins.  president  of  the 
Lakeville  Journal,  expresses  this  perplex- 
ity eloquently: 

We  Just  don't  see  why  we  should  be  \:v.:^d 
extra  because  some  foreign  country  or  indi- 
vidual has  extra  dollars  to  spend  to  buy  our 
gold  with — when  the  extra  dollars  were  de- 
rived, at  least  partly,  from  money  our  gov- 
ernment has  already  spent  abroad  which  in 
turn  was  derived,  at  least  partly,  from  our 
own  pocket. 

Although  this  editorial  is  directed,  in 
part,  to  me  by  name.  I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  all  Members.  I  feel 
it  is  very  representative  of  general  feel- 
ing in  the  country.  Certainly  it  expresses 
my  own  views. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  the 
whole    editorial    at    this    point    in    the 
Record    and    take    this   opportunity    to 
commend  the  Lakeville  Journal  for  it: 
OtjR  One-Man  Revolution 

Any  views  held  by  this  column  are  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  our  editor  and 
partner,  in  fact.  It  was  somewhat  baffling 
to  her  recently  when,  in  trying  to  Instruct 
us  as  well  as  herself  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Balance  of  Payment  and  the  gold  drain,  she 
found  a  couple  of  our  mildly  expressed  views 
corroborated  in  a  pamphlet  which  she  was 
using  as  a  sort  of  bible  of  information.  And 
it  was  somewhat  a  shock  to  us  when,  after 
learning  that  we  were  at  least  half  right,  the 
government  comes  up  with  a  suggested  solu- 
tion which  completely  avoids  these  possible 
alternatives.  So,  any  views  held  by  this  col- 
umn apparently  aren't  held  by  the  admin- 
istration. And  as  our  editor  doesn't  now  like 
the  administration,  she  must  necessarily 
agree  with  us  on  this  Issue,  Most  frustrating. 

At  any  rate,  we  look  with  myopia  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  10  percent  surtax,  among 
other  things,  to  help  the  gold  situation.  It 
may  help  the  gold  but  It  won't  help.  In  our 
opinion,  the  state  of  the  nation.  We  Just 
don't  see  why  we  should  be  taxed  extra  be- 
catase  some  foreign  country  or  individual 
has  extra  dollars  to  spend  to  buy  our  gold 
with  .  .  .  when  the  extra  dollars  were  derived, 
at  least  partly,  from  money  our  government 
has  already  spent  abroad  which  in  turn  was 
derived,  at  least  partly,  from  our  own  pocket. 
.  We  are  considering  starting  a  revolution 
of  our  own;  No  taxation  without  Represen- 
tation In  the  affairs  of  foreign  governments 
which  are  spending  our  money.  We  figure  we 
now  have  a  legal  right  to  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  some  89  countries,  probably  Including 
Tasmania   (is  it  still  around?)   and  Natal. 

The  balance  of  payment  deficit,  and  thus 
the  gold  crisis,  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  maintaining  our 
troops  abroad,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
Growing  tourism  has  helped,  too,  but  tour- 
ists apparently  have  a  better  lobby  than  we 
do,  and  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  tax  on 
tourists.  So  now  the  government  Is  plan- 
ning to  tax  non-tourists  like  us. 

Vietnam  undoubtedly  has  made  the  bal- 
ance worse,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
was  consistently  bad  for  years  before  this 
happened.  Congress  has  reduced  foreign  aid 
some,  and  this  has  eased  but  not  corrected 
the  balance.  More  must  be  done. 
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so  why  not  pull  our  troope  out  of  wherever 
they  are  (who  knows  everywhere  they  are)? 
Why  not  close  down  all  our  foreign  military 
installations?  Why  not  cut  and  cut  and  cut 
foreign  aid  until  this  nonsense  of  balance 
Lrp^ent  and  gold  crisis  stope?  It  would 
stop  abruptly.  In  our  opinion,  by  the  niere 
threat,  but  we  would  go  further  than  that. 

It's  time,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  cons  dered 
a  couple  of  other  things,  besides  the  threat 
of  communism,  the  welfare  of  Aden  and 
such-like  and  worried  a  bit  more  about  the 
welfare  of  our  own  country.  If  we  don't  soon, 
these  other  matters  won't  be  getting  any  con- 
sideration from  us,  anyway,  because  we  will 
be  in  no  position  to  do  anything  about  them^ 
Leaving  any  argument  about  Vietnam  out 
of  this  (to  avoid  being  sidetracked),  the  bil- 
lions we  could  save  by  Just  doing  these  two 
ihings  would  not  only  stop  the  gold  drain 
but  would  be  available  for  use  In  this  coun- 
try ...  and  every  penny  of  it  could  be  use- 

^""S'ly.  we  have  been  helping  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  while  neg  ectlng 
our  own  problems.  Or  while,  certainly,  not 
really  doing  the  Job  we  should  have  done  and 
could  have  done  and  still  must  do.  The  sur- 
tax, applied  to  these  problems,  would  cer- 
tainly help,  but  It  still  ^'"1  ■^°^„^;^^^,^^„" 

balance  of  payment  or  stop  tj^^  6°''' ,^^^  "■ 
Senator    Rlblcoff,    Representative    Mesklll. 

please  note! 


For  the  Merger 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 


Mr  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
increasing  public  interest  in  northern 
Ohio  and  especially  in  the  area  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  recognition  of  the 
economic  advantages  for  our  area  which 
probably  would  result  from  the  merging 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Therefore  I  call  to  your  attention  ana 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  a  very  significant  editorial. 
"Look  Who's  Aeainst  Merger,"  which  has 
just  come  to  my  attention,  although  it 
actually  was  published  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  for  Saturday,  February  24,  1968. 

I  oubmit  that  the  editors  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  have  presented  very  forceful,  co- 
gent arguments  in  support  of  favorable 
action  on  the  proposed  merger. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Look  Who's  Against  Merger 
During  the  six  years  that  were  required 
to  eain  final  approval  of  merging  the  Penn- 
s^lfama  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central 
system,  both  railroads  kept  intensive  pres- 
sure on  the  Government,  legislators,  heanng 
examiners,  and  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  They  cited  the 
fuU  range  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
mereer-^UminaUon  of  costly  overlapping, 
cutting  out  duplicated  facilities,  shoring  up 
earnings,  and  pooling  know-how  and  ad- 
ministrative resources. 

All  of  those  arguments  and  others  made 
sense  in  one  way  or  another,  as  was  implied 
when  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  blessing  to 
this  creation  of  a  transportation  co  ossus 
with  $4.3  billion  in  assets,  40.000  mi^es  °f 
track.  96.000  employees,  and  more  than  fri.b 
billion  m  annual  revenue. 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  astounding  to 
hear    Stuart    M.    Saunders,    Penn    Central 
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chairman,    declare   that   the   newly   mfged 
giant  system   will    "oppose   vigorously      ttoe 
proposed  merging  of  the  Norfolk  &  We«tern 
Railway  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
controlfi  the  BalUraore  &  Ohio.  IX  it  was  In 
the  public  interest  to  eliminate  overlapping 
and  costly  duplication  between  the  Pennsy 
and   the  NYC.  would   it  not  also  be  in   the 
,>ubllc    interest    to   follow    the    same   course 
with  the  CirO-B&O  and  N&W?  To  permit  the 
eiant    Penn    Centr.al    to   sit    astride    all    rail 
Iransport.vtion  in  the  East  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage   of    smaller,    less    affluent    roads 
would  be  to  saddle  other  carriers  with   the 
very    liabilities     which     the     Penn     Central 
leaders    claimed     could     be    overcome    only 
through  merger    This  is  .something  the  ICC 
should  attend  to  by  moving  promptly-  ap- 
preciably more  so   than   it  did   in   Uie   pro- 
tracted  Penn   Central    hearings-  to   approve 
the  pending  Joining  of  systems  of  the  C&O- 
B(S:0  and  the  N&W 

The  r.illroad  industry  in  tiic  East  is  oD- 
viou^lv  entering  a  new  era  with  the  birth  of 
the  Penn  Central  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  give  rail  transportation  the  balance 
and  vi<'orous  infu.slon  of  aid  it  V.-111  require 
to  survive  and  prosper.  This  may  extend  even 
10  .some  form  of  government  subsidizat^ion 
to  permit  railroads  to  better  serve  the  public 
by  building  high-speed  passenger  service  be- 
tween major  cities  and  to  bring  about  the 
revolution  in  equipment  and  operations  fore- 

seen 

Now  that  tlie  Penn  Central  system  is  a 
fact  the  new  company  is  hailing  its  own 
debut  by  advertising  Its  snappy  new  symbol 
and  nromising  that  the  merjer  means  '■better 
service  to  the  millions  of  people,  to  the  com- 
muni'.ies  and  towns,  to  the  industries  all 
along  our  route." 

The  best  .-^vmbol  of  improved  service  we 
can  I'link  of  "would  be  a  stream  of  efficient. 
fast  Penn  Central  freight  trains  speeding 
along  the  rails— and  convenient,  attractive, 
and  speedv  passenger  trains  darting  between 
major  centers  of  population  served  hy  the 
new  ^ivstem. 


For  a  Treaty  on  Chemical  Warfare 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  PODELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  7.000 
sheep  i^eacefully  browsing  in  Utah  iJas- 
tures.  were  victims  of  -The  Silent 
Spring"  as  it  descended  with  stealth 
and  sudden  death  upon  the  land  adjoin- 
ing the  Dueway  Proving  Grounds,  a  field 
test  area  for  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  programs.  A  highly  toxic  or- 
ganophosphate,  sprayed  from  high  speed 
airplanes,  was  carried  by  the  winds  into 
the  pastures  where  the  sheep  were  in- 
nocently grazing. 

I  know  that  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Utah  will 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  tragedy,  as  well  as 
all  necessary  steps  to  secure  prompt 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  these  un- 
fortunate animals.  Yet  deep  concern  over 
this  ti-agic  event  extends  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Utah.  It  touches  upon  the 
hearts  of  people  the  world  over. 

Certainly  when  the  Lord  gave  to  man 
dominion  over  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
the  birds  in  the  sky,  and  the  fish  in  the 
seas  He  did  not  contemplate  so  wanton 
and 'useless  a  destruction  of  the  living 
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things  He  created.  Indeed  we  must  all 
give  thanks  to  God  that  human  beings 
were  not  also  numbered  among  the  vic- 
tims of  this  reckless  miliUi-y  pursuit  of 
refinements  in  the  art  of  human 
slaughter,  ,    _         .,  _^ 

The  tragedv  in  Utah  is  but  another 
warning  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  in- 
sidious poisoning  of  our  air  in  the  inter- 
est of  scientific  warfare;  polluting  our 
waterwavs  in  the  interests  of  industrial 
economics,  and  poisoning  our  food  re- 
sources in  the  interests  of  agrarian  eco- 
nomics. It  is  a  warning  we  must  heed 

"°The   alternative    rests    in    the    t^enlle 
words  of  Rachel  Car.son ; 

No  witchcraft,  no  enemy  action  had  m1- 
enced  the  rebirth  of  new  life  in  this  stricken 
world    The   people   had   done   it   themselves. 

There  is  mvsteiy.  and  beauty,  and  hope 
in  the  sound  of  "The  Good  Earth."  It  is 
an  earth  of  symmetry,  wliere  each  part 
is  dependent  upon  the  other.  Our  forests 
and  our  grasslands,  the  air  about  us,  our 
soil  and  our  water,  our  animal  life  and 
our  plant  life  all  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  earth  and  lis  rebirth  and  renewal, 
over  a  century  ago,  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus,  with  his  perception  both  as  a 
scientist   and   as   a   clergyman,   warned 
that  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  support 
life  was  limited.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
turv    President  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  and 
Gov'     Gifford      Pinchot,      dramatically 
alerted   tlie   people   of   America   to   the 
threat    of    human   extinction,    resulting 
from  the  ruthless  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Despite  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  conservationists,  de- 
spite   the   valiant   efforts   of   Secretary 
Stewart  L  Udall  and  his  dedicated  stall, 
the  reckless  spoliation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources  continues.  In  the  East,  the  Hud- 
son River  has  become  an  open  sewer;  in 
the  West.  Lake  Tahoe  is  becoming  a  cess- 
pool  In  Kentucky  we  destroy  the  earth 
with  strip  mining.  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
New  York  City,  with  water  eveiT^here. 
had  barely  a  drop  to  drink. 

In  the  cour.se  of  years,  we  have  de- 
nuded our  forests,  scorched  our  earth, 
exploited  our  mines,  poisoned  our  food 
and  decimated  our  animals.  The  greed  of 
man  and  the  avarice  of  commerce  are 
destroying  the  very  sources  of  life  itself. 
Ecclosiastessaid: 

-Ml  t'le  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  yet  the  sea 
,s  r.ot  full:  unt<3  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  rome.  thither  they  return. 


Vet  before  the  rivers  return,  they  leave 
in  the  sea.  the  DDT  and  other  food  pre- 
servative chemicals  with  which  they  are 
encumbered  as  they  flow  through  our 
lands.  Traces  of  DDT  have  been  found 
in  the  bodies  of  dead  fish  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  known  source  of  that 
insecticide. 

In  the  midfifties.  Adlai  Stevenson 
warned  the  world  about  the  dangers  of 
atomic  testing,  of  the  hazards  to  all  liv- 
ing creatures  of  the  fallout  of  strontium- 
90  He  alerted  us  to  the  indestructible 
character  of  this  chemical,  of  its  capacity 
to  cause  biological  distortions  in  man  and 
in  all  living  bodies  years  after  the  atomic 
test  had  been  completed.  Adlai  Steven.son 
needs  no  monuments  to  his  distinction  as 
an  American  and   as  a  citizen  of   the 
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days  with  numberlese  Ingenious  contrivances. 
Solitude  waa  finally  broken  when  he  rescued 
a  young  native  from  marauding  cannibals 
who  apparently  stopped  at  the  island  to  make 
"long  pig"  of  their  captive.  Since  the  rescue 
was  made  on  a  Friday,  Crusoe  called  the  boy 
his  "Man  Friday,"  a  name  that  In  modern 
English  haa  come  to  mean  a  capable  assistant. 
They  were  "at  last  strangely  delivered  by 
pirates." 

Daniel  Defoe  (1650-1731)  based  the  story  on 
the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (1676- 
1723).  a  sailor  from  the  English  privateer 
Cinque  Porte.  He  was  marooned  on  Mas-a- 
Tlerre.  In  the  Juan  Fernandez  group  that  lies 
off  the  coast  of  Chile.  But  no  one  knows  the 
reason  for  the  literary  license  Defoe  took 
when  he  placed  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  Island 
near  Venezuela's  coast. 

Through  the  centuries  the  legend  of  Mas-a- 
Tlerre  as  "Robinson  Crusoe"  island  has  be- 
come firmly  enough  seasoned  by  facts  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  prototype  site  of 
Defoe's  story.  Even  if  Defoe  had  never  written 
the  book.  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  would  still  be  assured  of 
his  considerable  niche  in  English  liter;iture. 
Later  in  the  18th  Century  his  solitary  adven- 
tures on  the  "desert"  island  inspired  another 
man  of  literary  merit.  William  Cowper  ( 1731- 
1800  >,  to  wrUe: 

"I  am  monarch  of  rdl  I  survey 
My  right  there  Is  none  to  dii>pute." 

Well  might  the  poet,  contemplating  Sel- 
kirk's four  years  on  Mas-a-Tlerre.  ask: 

"O  Solitude!  Where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?" 

The  earliest  descriptions  of  Selkirk's  ad- 
ventures are  given  in  Woodes  Rogers'  "Cruis- 
ing Voyage  Round  the  World"  (1712);  also 
In  "Providence  Displayed,  or  a  Surprising 
Account  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk  .  .  .  writ- 
ten by  his  own  Hand."  published  about  the 
same  time:  and  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  (1672- 
1729)  In  the  Englishman  for  December  3. 
1719. 

Then  in  1719,  shortly  after  a  second  edition 
of  Rogers'  "Voyage"  appeared.  Defoe  pub- 
lished his  'Robinson  Crusoe."  While  its  main 
outline  was  clearly  indebted  to  Selkirk's 
story,  most  of  the  Incidents  were  imaginary 
Thus  Defoe's  decidedly  tropical  description 
of  Crusoe's  Island  and  the  whole  narrative 
of  the  cannibals'  visits,  etc..  seemed  to  set 
the  story's  locale  on  one  of  the  islands  off 
the  northeastern  coast  of  South  America 
rather  than  on  Mas-a-Tlerre. 

During  the  ensuing  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, the  story  of  the  Juan  Fernandez 
Islands  has  been  by  no  means  uneventful. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
the  group  passed  to  Chile.  For  some  years 
after.  It  housed  a  penal  settlement.  But  the 
Island's  chief  merit  was,  surprisingly,  medi- 
cal. The  entire  group,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
possessed  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  the 
great  days  of  sailing  ships,  sailors  suffering 
from  scurvy  often  were  landed  on  Mas-a- 
Tlerre  to  recuperate. 

At  the  start  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
Juan  Fern.indez  Islands  suddenly  attained  a 
world  ftime  that  threatened  to  vie  with  their 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  reputation.  After  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  German 
light  cruiser  Dresden  was  pursued  around 
"The  Horn"  and  northwards  to  be  finally 
dispatched  bv  British  warships  off  Mas-a- 
■nerre.  When  the  water  Is  clear  her  hull  can 
stUl  be  seen  lying  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
bay.  And  on  shore  Is  a  cemetery  where  her 
honored  dead  are  burled. 

Today  the  visitor  who  approaches  the  Juan 
Fernandez  Islands  will  find  plenty  to  interest 
him  besides  the  memories  of  Selkirk-Crusoe. 
Mas-a-Tlerre  Is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
to  be  Inhabited.  It  has  a  population  of  700, 
almost  double  that  of  15  years  ago.  The  rea- 
son for  this  may  be  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment has  established  radio  and  metero- 
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logical  stations  there,  and  the  bay  Is  a  base 
for  seaplanes  of  the  Chilean  Alv  Force. 

For  most  of  the  population,  however,  their 
livelihood  comes  from  a  flourishing  fishing 
industry.  An  installation  for  drying  fish  has 
been  erected  to  process  cod  and  crayfish, 
and  •Rublnson  Crusoe"  lobsters,  large  in 
sl^e,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

None  the  less,  it  is  presumably  the  story 
of  Alexander  Selkirk  that  ever  will  attract 
most  of  the  visitors'  attention.  Goats  still 
run  wild  as  tl.ey  did  when  'Robinson  Cru- 
soe' landed  there  Steep,  narrow  paths  along 
which  the  only  possible  transport  is  a  local 
breed  of  sturdy  pony  wind  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  point.  Here  at  "Selkirk's  Look- 
out" a  plaque  erected  in  1868  by  the  ofHcers 
of  the  British  warship.  H  M.S.  Topaze.  records 
details  of  that  unfortunate  mariner's  52 
montho  of  solitude.  With  his  ghost,  the  visi- 
tor can  share  the  experience  of  being  mon- 
arch of  all  he  survevs. 

Juan  Fernandez.  34  S.  78'  W  (approxi- 
mately! comprises  three  scattered  islands — 
Mas  Afuera,  Mas-a-Tlerre  and  Santa  Clara 
or  Goat  Island.  The  entire  group  with  a  land 
area  of  some  70  square  miles,  starts  about  400 
miles  west  and  slightly  south  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile's  largest  port.  Here  Alexander  Selkirk 
lived  from  October.  1704,  to  February.  1709. 

He  was  a  Scottish  sailor,  the  seventh  son 
of  John  Selcraig  ( name  later  changed  to  Sel- 
kirk I .  a  shoemaker  and  tanner  of  Largo,  Plfe- 
shlre.  In  his  youth  he  was  unruly.  Summoned 
before  the  kirk-.sesslon  in  1695  for  "indecent 
behaviour  in  church."  young  Selkirk  "did  not 
compear,  beini?  gone  away  to  the  seas."  In 
May.  1703.  he  joined  Captain  Dampier  on  a 
privateering  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  as 
pilot  of  the  galley  Cinque  Porte. 

In  September.  1704.  the  Cinque  Porte  put 
in  at  Juan  Fernandez  Islands.  Here  Selkirk 
had  a  dispute  with  his  superior.  Captain 
Thomas  Stradllng.  and  at  his  own  request 
was  put  ashore  with  a  few  ordinary  neces- 
sities. Before  the  ship  left  he  begged  to  be 
reinstated,  but  was  refused.  Four  years  and 
four  months  later,  on  January  31.  1709,  he 
was  found,  and  on  February  12  was  taken  off 
by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  commander  of 
the  privateer  Duke.  Rogers'  captain  was 
Dampier,  who  immediately  made  Selkirk  his 
mate.  Selkirk  returned  to  the  Thames  on 
October  14,  1711.  He  was  back  at  Largo  in 
1712,  but  in  1717  was  back  at  sea  once  more. 
He  died  December  12.  1721.  while  serving  as 
master's  mate  of  H.M.S.  Weymouth. 

Following  Mas-a-Tierre's  hill  road,  travel- 
ers come  to  a  gap  in  the  trap  rock  that  pro- 
vides a  magnificent  view  of  the  Island  and 
the  sea.  This  is  known  as  "Selkirk's  Look- 
out" and  is  where  the  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Topaze  placed  the  memorial  tablet.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

"In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  mariner, 
a  native  of  Largo  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scot- 
land, who  was  on  this  Island  In  complete 
solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He 
was  landed  from  the  Cinque  Porte  (sic)  gal- 
ley. 96  tons.  16  guns.  1704  a.d..  and  was  taken 
oii  in  the  Duke  privateer.  12th  February, 
1709.  He  died  Lieutenant  of  the  Weymouth 
1723   \.D..  aged  forty-seven  years. 

■This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  Look- 
out by  Commodore  Powell  and  officers  of 
H.M.S.  Topaze.  a.d.  1868." 


Lakeville  Journal  Makes  Clear  Case 
Against  Tax  Hikes 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OP    CONNECTICXrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gold 
crisis,  our  budget  deficits  and  related 
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national  and  international  problems 
have  drawn  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  Lakeville  Journal,  one  of  the  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers  in  my  beau- 
tiful district. 

The  American  people,  in  my  opinion, 
are  completely  baffled  and  not  a  little 
angi-y  by  the  years  of  compounded  mis- 
management which  have  brought  us  to 
the  fix  we  are  in  today. 

In  an  editorial  published  March  21, 
Mr.  Stewart  Hoskins,  president  of  the 
Lakeville  Journal,  expresses  this  perplex- 
ity eloquently : 

We  Just  don't  see  why  we  should  be  taxed 
extra  because  some  foreign  country  or  Indi- 
vidual has  extra  dollars  to  spend  to  buy  our 
gold  with — when  the  extra  dollars  were  de- 
rived, at  least  partly,  from  money  our  gov- 
ernment has  already  spent  abroad  which  in 
turn  was  derived,  at  least  partly,  from  our 
own  pocket. 

Although  this  editorial  is  directed,  in 
part,  to  me  by  name,  I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  all  Members.  I  feel 
it  is  very  representative  of  general  feel- 
ing in  the  country.  Certainly  it  expresses 
my  own  views. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  the 
whole    editorial    at    this    point    in    the 
Record   and   take   this   opportunity   to 
commend  the  Lakeville  Journal  for  it : 
Our  One-Man  Revolution 

Any  views  held  by  this  column  are  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  our  editor  and 
partner,  in  fact,  it  was  somewhat  baffling 
to  her  recently  when,  in  trying  to  instruct 
us  as  well  as  herself  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Balance  of  Payment  and  the  gold  drain,  she 
found  a  couple  of  our  mildly  expressed  views 
corroborated  in  a  pamphlet  which  she  was 
using  as  a  sort  of  bible  of  information.  And 
it  was  somewhat  a  shock  to  us  when,  after 
learning  that  we  were  at  least  half  right,  the 
government  comes  up  with  a  suggested  solu- 
tion which  completely  avoids  these  possible 
alternatives.  So,  any  views  held  by  this  col- 
umn apparently  aren't  held  by  the  admin- 
istration. And  as  our  editor  doesn't  now  like 
the  administration,  she  must  necessarily 
agree  with  us  on  this  issue.  Most  frustrating. 

At  any  rate,  we  look  with  myopia  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  10  percent  surtax,  among 
other  things,  to  help  the  gold  situation.  It 
may  help  the  gold  but  It  won't  help,  in  our 
opinion,  the  state  of  the  nation.  We  Just 
don't  see  why  we  should  be  taxed  extra  be- 
cause some  foreign  country  or  individual 
has  extra  dollars  to  spend  to  buy  our  gold 
with  .  .  .  when  the  extra  dollars  were  derived, 
at  least  partly,  from  money  our  government 
has  already  spent  abroad  which  In  turn  was 
derived,  at  least  partly,  from  our  own  jxxiket. 
,  We  are  considering  starting  a  revolution 
of  our  own;  No  taxation  without  Represen- 
tation In  the  affairs  of  foreign  goverrunents 
which  are  spending  our  money.  We  figure  we 
now  have  a  legal  right  to  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  some  89  countries,  probably  Including 
Tasmania   (Is  It  still  around?)   and  Natal. 

The  balance  of  payment  deficit,  and  thvis 
the  gold  crisis.  Is  almost  entirely  due  to 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  maintaining  our 
troops  abroad,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Growing  tourism  has  helped,  too,  but  tour- 
ists apparently  have  a  better  lobby  than  we 
do,  and  have  succeeded  In  avoiding  a  tax  on 
tourists.  So  now  the  government  Is  plan- 
ning to  tax  non-tourists  like  us. 

Vietnam  undoubtedly  has  made  the  bal- 
ance worse,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
was  consistently  bad  for  years  before  this 
happened.  Congress  has  reduced  foreign  aid 
9ome,  and  this  has  eased  but  not  corrected 
the  balance.  More  must  be  done. 
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So  why  not  pull  our  troops  out  of  wherever 
they  are  (who  knows  everywhere  they  are)? 
Why  not  close  down  all  our  foreign  military 
instellatlons?  Why  not  cut  and  cut  and  cut 
foreign  aid  until  this  nonsense  of  balance 
of  pl^ent  and  gold  crisis  stops?  It  would 
storabruptly.  In  our  opinion,  by  the  mere 
threat,  but  we  wovUd  go  further  than  that. 
It's  time,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  considered 
a  couple  of  other  things    besides  '-he  threat 
of    communism,    the    welfare    of    Aden    and 
such-like   and  worried  a  bit  more  about  the 
welfare  of  our  own  country.  If  we  don't  soon, 
these  other  matters  won't  be  getting  any  con- 
sideration from  us,  anyway,  because  we  wUl 
be  in  no  position  to  do  anything  about  them 
Leaving  any  argument  about  Vietnam  out 
of  this  (to  avoid  being  sidetracked),  the  bil- 
lions we  could  save  by  just  doing  thes«  ^wo 
things  would  not  only  stop  the  gold  drain 
but  would  be  available  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try ...  and  every  penny  of  it  could  be  use- 

'"'ut^^'ly'.  we  have  been  helping  nearly 
every  country  In  the  world  while  neglecting 
our  own  problems.  Or  while,  certainly,  not 
really  doing  the  Job  we  should  have  done  and 
could  have  done  and  still  must  do.  The  sur- 
tax applied  to  these  problems,  would  cer- 
talAly  help,  but  it  still  will  not  cure  tiie 
balance  of  payment  or  stop  the  gold  dran 
Senator  RlblcotT,  Representative  Mesklll, 
please  note! 


For  the  Merger 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 


Mr  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
increasing  public  interest  in  northern 
Ohio  and  especially  in  the  area  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  recognition  of  the 
economic  advantages  for  our  area  which 
probably  would  result  from  the  merging 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Therefore,  I  call  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  a  very  significant  editorial, 
■Look  Who's  Against  Merger."  which  has 
just  come  to  my  attention,  although  it 
actually  was  published  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  for  Saturday,  February  24,  1968. 

I  aubmit  that  the  editors  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  have  presented  very  forceful,  co- 
n^ent  argtiments  in  support  of  favorable 
action  on  the  proposed  merger. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Look  Who's  Against  Merger 
During  the  six  years  that  were  required 
to  gain  final  approval  of  merging  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  New  York  Cenual 
system,  both  railroads  kept  intensive  pres- 
sure on  the  Government,  legislators,  hearing 
examiners,  and  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  Commission.  They  cited  the 
luU  range  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
merger^llminatlon  of  costly  overlapping, 
cutting  out  duplicated  facilities,  shoring  up 
earnings,  and  pooling  know-how  and  ad- 
ministrative resources. 

All  of  those  arguments  and  others  made 
sense  In  one  way  or  another,  as  was  implied 
when  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  blessing  to 
this  creation  of  a  transportation  colossus 
with  $4.3  billion  in  assets.  40.000  mUes  of 
track,  96,000  employees,  and  more  than  $1.6 
billion  In  annual  revenue. 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  astounding  to 
hear    Stuart    M.    Saunders.    Penn    Central 
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chairman,    declare   that   the   newly   merged 
giant  system   will   "oppose   vigorously      the 
proposed  merging  of  the  Norfolk  &  Weetern 
Railway  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
controls  the  BaJtlmore  &  Ohio.  If  It  was  In 
the  public  interest  to  eliminate  overlapping 
and  costly  duplication  between  the  Pennsy 
and  the  NYC.  would  It  not  also  be  in  the 
public    interest    to   follow    the    same   course 
with  the  C&O-B&O  and  N&W?  To  permit  the 
Kiant    Penn    Central    to   sit    astride    all    rail 
transportation  in  the  East  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage   of    smaller,    less    affluent    roads 
would  be  to  saddle  other  carriers  with   the 
very    liabilities     which     the     Penn     Central 
leaders    claimed    could    be    overcome    only 
through  merger.  This  is  something  the  ICC 
should  attend  to  by  moving  promptly— ap- 
preciablv   more  so   than   it   did   in   the   pro- 
tracted Venn   Central   hearings-  to   approve 
the  pending  joining  of  systems  of  the  C&O- 
B&O  and  the  N&W. 

The  railroad  industry  in  the  East  is  ob- 
viously entering  a  new  era  with  the  birth  of 
the  Penn  Central  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  give  rail  transportation  the  balance 
and  vigorous  infusion  of  aid  it  will  require 
to  survive  and  prosper.  This  may  extend  even 
to  some  form  of  government  subsidization 
to  permit  railroads  to  better  serve  the  public 
by  building  high-speed  passenger  service  be- 
tween major  cities  and  to  bring  about  the 
revolution  in  equipment  and  operations  fore- 
seen. 

Now  that  the  Penn  Central  system  is  a 
fact  the  new  company  is  hailing  its  own 
debut  by  advertising  Its  tnappy  new  symbol 
and  promising  that  the  mereer  means  •belter 
service  to  the  millions  of  people,  to  the  com- 
munities and  towns,  to  the  industries  all 
along  our  route." 

The  best  svmbol  i.f  improved  service  we 
can  think  of  "would  be  a  stream  of  efficient, 
fkst  Penn  Central  freight  trains  speeding 
along  the  rails— and  convenient,  attractive, 
and  speedv  passenger  trains  darting  between 
major  centers  of  population  .served  by  the 
new  svstem. 


For  a  Treaty  on  Chemical  Warfare 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7'uesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  7.000 
slieep  peacefully  browsing  in  Utah  pas- 
tures, were  victims  of  "The  Silent 
Spring"  as  it  descended  with  stealth 
and  sudden  death  upon  the  land  adjoin- 
ing tlie  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  a  field 
test  area  for  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  programs.  A  highly  toxic  or- 
ganophosphate,  sprayed  from  high  speed 
airplanes,  was  carried  by  the  winds  into 
the  pastures  where  the  sheep  were  in- 
nocently grazing. 

I  know  that  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Utah  will 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  .>=uch  a  tragedy,  as  well  as 
aU  necessary  steps  to  secure  prompt 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  these  un- 
fortunate animals.  Yet  deep  concern  over 
this  ti-agic  event  extends  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Utah.  It  touches  upon  the 
hearts  of  people  the  world  over. 

Certainly  when  the  Lord  gave  to  man 
dominion  over  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
the  birds  in  the  sky,  and  the  fish  in  the 
seas  He  did  not  contemplate  so  wanton 
and' useless  a  destruction  of  the  living 
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things  He  created.  Indeed  we  must  all 
give  thanks  to  God  that  human  beings 
were  not  also  numbered  among  the  vic- 
tims of  this  reckless  militaiy  pursuit  of 
refinements  in  the  art  of  human 
slaughter.  ., 

The  tragedv  in  Utah  is  but  another 
warning  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  in- 
sidious poisoning  of  our  air  in  the  inter- 
est of  scientific  warfare:  polluting  our 
waterways  in  the  interests  of  industrial 
economics,  and  poisoning  our  food  re- 
sources in  the  interests  of  agrarian  eco- 
nomics. It  is  a  warning  we  must  lieod 

now. 

The  alternative  rests  in  the  gentle 
words  of  Rachel  Carson: 

No  witchcraft,  no  enemy  action  l.ad  sil- 
enced the  rebirth  of  new  life  in  this  stricken 
world.   The   people   had   done   It   ihem-selvcs. 

There  is  mvstery.  and  beauty,  and  hope 
in  the  sound  of  "The  Good  Earth."  It  is 
an  earth  of  symmetry,  where  each  part 
is  dependent  upon  the  other.  Our  forests 
and  our  grasslands,  the  air  about  us.  our 
soil  and  our  water,  our  animal  hfe  and 
our  plant  life  all  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  earth  and  its  rebirtli  and  lenews^l. 
Over  a  century  ago,  Tliomas  Robert 
Malthus,  with  his  perception  both  as  a 
scientist  and   as  a   clergyman,  warned 
that  the  capacity  of  tiie  earth  to  support 
life  was  limited.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
turv    President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Gov'     Gifford      Pinchot.      dramatically 
alerted   the   people   of   America  to   the 
tlireat   of    liuman    extinction,    resulting 
from  the  ruthless  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Despite  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  conservationists,  de- 
.spite    the    valiant    efforts    of    Secretan? 
Stewart  L  Udall  and  his  dedicated  staff, 
the  reckless  spoliation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources continues.  In  the  East,  the  Hud- 
son River  has  become  an  open  sewer;  in 
the  West.  Lake  Tahoe  is  becoming  a  cess- 
pool  In  Kentucky  we  destroy  the  earth 
with  stnp  mining.  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
New  York  City,  with  water  everywhere, 
iiad  barely  a  drop  to  drink. 

In  the  course  of  years,  we  have  de- 
nuded our  forests,  scorched  our  earth, 
exploited  our  mines,  poisoned  our  food, 
and  decimated  our  animals.  The  greed  of 
man  and  the  avarice  of  commerce  are 
destroying  the  very  sources  of  life  itself. 
Ecclcsiastcs  said : 

^11  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  yet  the  sea 
isV.ot  full;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  rome.  thither  they  return. 


Vet  before  the  rivers  return,  they  leave 
in  the  sea.  the  DDT  and  other  food  pre- 
servative chemicals  with  which  they  are 
encumbered  as  they  flow  through  our 
lands.  Traces  of  DDT  have  been  found 
in  the  bodies  of  dead  fish  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  known  .source  of  that 
insecticide. 

In  the  midflfties.  Adlal  Stevenson 
warned  the  world  about  the  dangers  of 
atomic  testing,  of  the  hazards  to  all  liv- 
ing creatures  of  the  fallout  of  strontium- 
90  He  alerted  us  to  the  indestructible 
character  of  this  chemical,  of  its  capacity 
to  cause  biological  distortions  in  man  and 
in  all  living  bodies  years  after  the  atomic 
test  had  been  completed.  Adlai  Stevenson 
needs  no  monuments  to  his  distinction  as 
an  American  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
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world.  Nonetheless  the  atomic  test  ban 
treaties,  the  nuclear  antipollution 
treaties  will  forever  bear  testimony  to 
his  love  of  humanity. 

I  suggest  that  we  must  move  further 
along  the  road  pointed  to  by  Adlal  Ste- 
venson. In  my  judgment,  the  Utah  trag- 
edy calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  study  and  report  upon 
research  plans  and  programs  incident  to 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  This  is 
a  type  of  warfare  which  remains  forever 
beyond  the  control  of  those  who  employ 
It.  These  chemicals  and  these  germs, 
however  released,  are  subject  to  the 
winds  and  the  tides  attacking  civilians 
as  well  as  those  in  uniform.  They  involve 
a  form  of  warfare  which  can  perma- 
nently destroy  the  balance  of  the  earth, 
and  leave  it  barren  of  its  capacity  to  sus- 
tain life. 

I  further  suggest  the  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  under  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  subject  to  United  Nations 
inspection,  to  control,  regulate,  and  limit 
all  programs' '  involving  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  once  said: 

Man  has  lost  the  capacity  to  foresee  and 
forestall.  He  will  end  by  destroying  the  earth. 

The  tragedy  in  Utah  permits  us  to 
foresee.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  fore- 
stall. If  we  fail,  then  in  the  words  of  John 
Keats,  the  sedge  will  whither  from  the 
lake,  "and  no  birds  sing." 


South  Carolina  Climbs  to  Second  in  Nation 
on  Industry  Barometer 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  rapidly  rising  in  industrial 
prominence  among  the  50  States.  The 
recent  dramatic  rise  in  industrial  loca- 
tion and  expansion  is  indicative  of  the 
extremely  healthy  economic  base  and 
favorable  industrial  climate  within  the 
State. 

As  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  industrial  growth,  I  commend  the 
following  article  from  the  Anderson,  S.C, 
Independent,  on  March  21.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country : 

South  Carolina  Climbs  to  Second  in  Nation 
on   indi  stry  barometer 

The  Importance  of  South  Carolina's  new 
Industrial  plants  is  reflected  in  figures  Just 
released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Palmetto  State  leads  the  Southeast 
and  ranks  second  In  the  nation  in  the  in- 
crease of  value  added  by  manufacturing. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  growth 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  In  recent  years. 
Arizona  Is  the  only  state  In  the  nation  to  lop 
South  Carolina. 

Increase  In  value  added  by  manufacturing 
Is  the  measure  of  Importance  of  industry. 

The  figure  Is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  material,  supplies,  fuel,  electricity, 
and  contract  work  from  the  total  worth  of 
the  project. 
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FYom  1964  to  1968  South  Carolina's  value 
Jumped  from  $2.4  billion  to  $4.2  billion  for 
a  gain  of  74  per  cent  Arizona  led  the  nation 
with  79  per  cent. 

Georgia  was  second  highest  in  the  South- 
east  with    70    per    cent;    other    percentages 
North  Carolina,  57:  Florida,  50:  Virginia.  36 
Kentucky,   60:    Tennessee,   57;    Alabama,   40 
and  Louisiana.  48 

J.  D.  Little  Jr  .  director  of  the  State  De- 
velopment Board,  commented,  "The  future 
looks  very  promising,  and  we  anticipate  even 
more  impressive  figures" 

There  is  no  denying  that  South  Carolina 
Is  continuing  outstanding  leadership  as  a 
manufacturing  state. 
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Crime,  the  Top  Domestic  Problem  Facing 
the  Nation 


HON.  ROBERT  PRECE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  recently  released  statistics 
on  the  continuing  rise  in  the  Nation's 
crime  rate  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  my  newsletter  in  -  which  I 
commented  on  this  critical  national 
problem. 

Crime,  lawles.sness.  and  the  implied 
threats  of  more  violence  this  spring  and 
summer,  continue  as  the  top  domestic 
problem  facing  the  Nation. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  pointed  out  the  problems  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  urged  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
message  said  of  the  Capital: 

Washington — the  2ity  of  noble  monu- 
ments, quiet  splendor  and  the  close  touch 
ui   history — is  truly  the  nation's  pride. 

But  there  are  many  who  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  feel  .something 
less  than  pride  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
At  the  cashier's  desk  in  a  suburban  drug 
store,  I  stood  behind  a  lady  who  was 
comparing  her  experience  of  being  held 
up  and  lobbed  with  the  cashier  who  had 
recently  been  hijacked  at  closing  time 
by  three  armed  men.  The  lady  was  pay- 
roll clerk  for  a  imiversity  whose  $26,000 
payroll  in  cash  had  been  taken  from 
their  office  at  gunpoint. 

Serious  crime  is  up  17  percent  over 
last  year  in  major  cities  including  Wash- 
ington. In  the  city  of  "quiet  splendor" 
wiiere  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  assault 
are  so  commonplace  that  they  are  buried 
back  in  the  third  section  of  the  news- 
paper, the  news  media  reported  at  the 
same  time  that  Howard  University,  a 
federally  supported  institution,  had  been 
taken  over  by  militants  who  demanded 
the  resignation  of  the  university  presi- 
dent and  creation  of  a  "black  democratic 
university'  under  a  new  president. 

Other  news  stories  noted  that  union 
officials  said  they  may  take  drivers  off 
bus  routes  where  holdups  have  been  most 
frequent.  There  have  been  more  than  130 
holdups  of  bus  drivers  in  the  city  so  far 
this  year.  There  were  326  last  year. 

In  February,  the  President  delivered  a 
crime  message  to  Congress  indicating 
that  he  not  only  is  concerned  but  also 
that  he  finally  means  to  do  something 


aboiat  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  Nation. 
I  welcome  the  President's  pledge  to  fight 
crime,  but  have  some  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  his  proposed  program. 
An  analysis  may  reveal  more  of  a  polit- 
ical document  than  a  much  needed  plan 
for  national  action. 

Crime  must  be  brought  under  control 
and  substantially  reduced.  Republicans 
last  year  developed  and  introduced  spe- 
cific legislative  proposals  designed  to 
control  and  prevent  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. The  Republican  task  force  on  crime, 
on  which  I  ser\'e,  has  drafted  legislation 
and  substantially  improved  administra- 
tion anticrime  legislation  in  this  and  the 
previous  session  of  Congress.  This  in- 
cludes an  antiriot  bill  and  other  legisla- 
tion including  amendments  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
which  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  has 
not  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  Wire- 
tapping legislation  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  task  force  has  received 
almost  universal  endorsement — except 
from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

The  President  vetoed  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  after  adjournment  of 
Congress  in  1966.  But  he  signed  a  similar 
bill  at  the  last  minute  after  Congress 
adjourned  in  1967. 

Apparently  there  has  been  a  change  in 
attitude  and  hopefully  recognition  of  the 
inadequacies  of  measures  taken  so  far  to 
effectively  combat  the  continuing  rise  cf 
crime. 

Crime  is  an  issue  in  1968  because  the 
President  did  not  make  it  an  issue  in 
1967  or  1966  or  1965  or  1964.  Since  1960, 
the  reported  rate  of  crime  has  increased 
over  88  percent.  There  has  been  an  ob- 
vious failure  during  this  period  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  now  here. 


\  Vietnam 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  to  the  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
Jaycees  Distinguished  Service  Award 
dinner  on  March  2, 1968: 

I  spoke — according  to  my  recollection — at 
a  similar  Jaycees  meeting,  here  in  Bing- 
hampton.  In  March  of  1966. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  looked  through 
my  'used-speech"  file  the  other  afternoon, 
to  see  what  I  might  have  said  to  you  back 
then. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise.  I  found  that 
we  discussed  America's  then-enlarging  role 
in  Vietnam — even  though  that  difficult  and 
complex  subject  was  not  then  demanding 
the  attention  of  our  citizens  in  the  way  it 
is,  now. 

In  looking  at  my  text  on  that  occasion,  I 
find  I  expressed  to  those  of  you  who  were 
then  in  attendance  the  rather  great  uncer- 
tainties that  have  continued  to  plague  me 
about  this  war  ever  since  we  began,  under 
President  Johnson's  leadership  back  In  1965, 
to  "Americanize"  it. 

I  told  you  that  I  personally  supported  an 
American  presence  in  Vietnam — as  I  have — 
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and,  though  I  could  not,  of  course   read  your 
minds,  I  said; 

"Most— though  surely  not  al.  of  >ou— 
probably  support  that  stand,  too,  although 
you  might  be  hard  put  to  explain  why  be- 
yond your  instinctive  realization  of  the  fact 
that  your  Country  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
your  Country's  honor,  has  been  committed 
in  Vietnam  and.  because  you  honor  your 
Country,   you  honor  that   commitment." 

Well    a  lot  of  "water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge'',  so  to  speak,  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
since  I  spoke  to  you  about  it,  two  years  ago. 
We  have,  since  then,  spent  something  like 
$60  billion  in  and  on  Vietnam  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  find  some  sort  of  .accept- 
able  solution   to   our    problem,    there— and. 
though  I  haven't  checked  the  actual  casualty 
records  for  this  time  span,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  something  like  13,000  to 
15,000  young,  American  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed since  then,  in  pursuit  of  that  same 
solution  which,  unhappily,  seems  as  far  off 
and  uncertain,  tonight,  as  it  did  back  then. 
I  spoke  to  you,  too,  that  night  two  years 
ago    about   the   disturbing   lack    of   popular 
support,  here  at  home,  for  the  President  and 
for  his  conduct  of  the  war  that  far   (up  to 
March  of  1966),  and  mentioned  what  I  felt 
to  then  be  the  fact ;  That  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  had  little   or   no  sense  of  per- 
sonal Identification  with  the  conflict. 
Speclflcally,   X   said: 

"That  being  the  case,  the  President's  base 
of  public  support  hangs  by  some  very  tenuous 
threads;  and  If,  indeed— as  /  am  sure  we  are— 
we  are  in  for  a  long,  hard  and  costly  struggle 
in  Vietnam  and  probably  elsewhere  in  South- 
east Asia,  there  is  reason  for  concern  about 
the  true  depth  of  American  resolution  to 
see  this  thing  through." 

I  also  said  to  you— and  I  feel  it  is  Import- 
ant to  repeat  it— that  ever  since  we  began 
to  "Americanize"  the  war  through  a  process 
of  gradual  military  escalation  of  it,  starting 
In  early  1965,  I  had  been: 

••  .  concerned— and  deeply  so — over  what 
I  (felt  had)  been  an  almost  total  default 
on  the  part  of  (the  then)  Congress  ...  to 
play  its  limited,  but  proper  and  necessary 
role  under  our  Constitution  and  system  of 
government.  In  Inquiring  into,  in  clarifying, 
Ind  in  shaping  as  far  as  it  might,  the  Ameri- 
can purpose  in  Vietnam." 

I  said  this  because,  for  at  least  a  year  prior 
to  that  March,  1966,  speech  of  mine,  here,  I 
had  been  periodically  urging  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress— though  without  suc- 
cess—the wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  full- 
scale  Congressional  inquiry  into  our  role  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  policy  options  we  had  avail- 
able to  us,  as  a  nation,  to  succeed  in  that 
role,  not  in  any  effort  to  embarrass  the 
President  or  to  weaken  his  hand,  but  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  thereby  strengthen  his 
hand  by  assuring  ourselves— and  through 
us  the  American  people— that  what  we  were 
doing  in  Vietnam  was  both  necessary   and 

''T^assume  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that 
these  efforts  of  mine— and  others— caqje  to 
naught,  or  that  the  President  continued,  for 
better  or  worse,  his  self-assumed  lonely  *le 
as  Commander-ln-Chlef  of  our  armed  forces 
and  major,  if  not  sole,  architect  of  Y'^^^fJ^' 
eign-policy  in  that  tragic,  far-off  little  coun- 
U%  of  Vietnam  that  has,  somehow,  now  be- 
come the  cockpit  for  a  struggle  for  worldwide 
implications,  and  a  most  difficult  and  costly 
burden  for  the  American  people  to  continue 

to  bCElI* 

Nor  do  I  need  to  tell  you  that  the  public 
doubts  that  have  been  heard  all  along  about 
this  war  are  still  with  us  and.  indeed  in 
recent  weeks— and  for  some  good  and  obvi- 
ous reasons— have  even  been  magnified. 

You  yourselves— or,  at  least,  some  of 
you— have  recently  expressed  some  of  those 
doubts  to  me  in  giving  me  your  answers  to 
a  questionnaire  I  sent  out,  eariy  last  month. 


to  all  the  people  m  this  Congressional  Dls- 

Over  17,000  of  you  have  replied  to  that 
questionnaire— a  response  of  which  I  think 
we  cHn  both  be  proud— and  the  results  have 
been  tabulated  for  me  by  an  independent 
source  and  are  being  released  today  (so  that 
you  can  undoubtedly  read  about  them  in 
detail,  in  tomorrow  morning's  local  Sunday 

paper). 

I  would  like  to  discuss  those  results— or, 
at  least,  those  pertaining  to  Vietnam-  with 
you.  tonight. 

The  first  question  I  asked  was  this: 
"Do    you    believe    involvement   in    war    in 
Vietnam  was  essentUil  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  "  „ 

To  this.  34.2 ^  of  you  said  Yes  ,  but 
63.5-:  of  you  said  -No"-  with  2.3';  having 
no  opinion. 

And  I  would  have  to  say  I  believe  the 
majority  answer  was  the  right  one.  for  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  conrxrxcing  evidence  that 
Vietnam— or  South  Vietnam,  if  we  wish  to 
be  more  specific— is  of  strategic  mxhtary 
importance,  or  of  strategic  economic  im- 
portance, to  us  m  sufficient  degree  to  make 
our  oun  tecuritv  dependent  upon  its  secu- 
rity; or.  to  put  it  another  way,  to  make  its 
security  central  to  our  own. 

Some  comparisons,  here,  might  be  useful 
to  clarify  what  I  am  talking  about : 

The  Middle  East,  as  we  all  know,  con- 
tinues in  a  state  of  turmoil.  It  is  a  hot-bed 
for  political  intrigue— and  It  is  nfe  with 
political  instabllty  and  an  open  target  for 
ouf^ide  int«rventlonism  and  military  :\dven- 
turism.  what  with  three  "wars"  going  en 
there  at  once:  The  Arab-Israeli  war,  the 
Arab-Arab  war  (for  largely  they  can  only 
agree  on  their  animosity  to  Israel ) .  and  the 
•Cold  War"  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia, 
around  the  fringes  of  which  Frances  de 
Gaulle  Is  plavlng  his  usual  gadfly  role. 

Thankfully,  these  are  not  shooting  'wars 
at  the  moment -except  for  scattered  border 
incidents— but  one  has   to  accept   the   pos- 
sibility that  an  actual  war  could  break  out 
there  again  at  almost  any  time. 

If  the  current  and  lonely  little  United 
Nations  mission  seeking  to  settle  all  this 
should  fail,  and  war  should  occur  in  the 
Middle  East  again,  one  would  almost  have 
to  assume  that  we  would  have  to  consider 
that  peace  and  sUbillty  in  this  area  was 
contral  to  our  own  security,  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  friendship  for  Israel,  but  also 
because  this  i.s  an  area  of  clear  strategic 
militarv  importance  to  us— as  the  trade 
■•crossroads"  of  the  world— and  of  clear 
strategic  economic  importance  to  us— what 
with  the  Persian  Gulfs  reserves  of  oil 
amounting  to  better  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Free  World's  proved  reserves. 

\r\&  for  another  example,  one  might  also 
take  Cuba— even  though  there  would  prob- 
ably be  some  argument  about  this  for.  hap- 
pily, the  threat  of  Castroism  does  not  now 
seem  to  be  as  serious  as  it  once  was.  But— 
lust  the  same— Cuba  is,  after  all.  only  a  few 
miles  off  our  ow^n  coast,  not  half-way  round 
the  world  as  Vietnam  is;  and  we  certainly 
felt  some  few  years  back  when  Khrushchev 
(remember  him?)  was  converting  Cuba  into 
a  Russian  missile  base  that  It  was  central  to 
our  own  security— and.  therefore,  of  great 
strategic  military  importance  to  us. 
But.  lets  go  on. 

For.  my  second  question  to  you  was  this: 

■Even  if  your  answer  is  'No'   (to  my  first 

question),  do  vou  believe  U.S.  involvement 

in  war  in  Vietnam  was  desirable  to  prevent 

the  spread  of  Communism   in  Asia?" 

And,  here,  your  answers  show  a  switch  for 
57  9-;  of  you  now  said  "Yes",  with  35.6'. 
Fiyirg  "No",  .ind  6.5':    having  no  opinion. 

Now  one  can  imagine.  I  presume,  that  this 
reflects  a  broader  public  understanding  of— 
and    support    for— the    so-called    "rontain- 


menf  theorv  or.  insofar  as  South  Vietnam 
U     concerned,     of     the     related     "domino" 

theory.  >.   »  ., 

And  as  to  this,  one  can  speculate  that  If 
"containment"  seemed  to  work  m  Europe 
when  applied,  during  the  eariier  days  cf 
the  "Oold  War  "  against  Russia,  perhaps  it 
would  work,  here  now.  against  the  obviously 
aggressive  ambitions  of  Red  China,  and  it 
is  admittedlv  easier  to  see  that.  If  not  our 
own  .security,  then  the  !^ecurity  nf  several 
OIUCT  Southea.st  Asian  nations  i.-'  threatened 
when  South  VletnamR  is:  those  more  obvi- 
ous nations  being  such  us  Lat*  and  Thailand, 
slightly  more  remotely  so  Cambodia,  and, 
ultimatelv.  Indonesia  Malaysia.  Burma  and. 
even    perhaps.  India   and    the  Philippines 

So,  I  would  agree:  Obviously,  South  Viet- 
nam is  of  some  considerable  .strategic  geo- 
poluical  importance  to  us. 

The  question  is,  however:  How  much? 
Or.  put  unalher  way  i  though  this  question 
becomes  somewhat  academic  since  the 
President  has  done  It  for  us!):  If  the  VB. 
is  going  to  CO  around  the  world,  now.  draw- 
ing geo-political  lines,  or  taking  tough  con- 
tainment stands,  is— or  was— South  Vietnam 
the   proper  place   to   draw   such   a   line? 

Evidently,  ihe  President  thought  so  ..nd 
still  thinks  so,  for  he  has  made  of  that  line 
a  vational  .'■traiegic  commitment  for  us. 

Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  cannot,  now. 
be  considered  In  anv  other  light  but  that 
We  have  spent,  so  far.  on  Vietnam  some- 
thing like  »130  billion  over  ab<JUt  a  12- 
year  period— and  made,  as  well,  the  much 
dearer  investment  in  its  future  of  some 
19.000  American  lives,  with  the  number  going 
up  every  day. 

This  year  we  are  spending  in  and  on  Viet- 
nam around  $30  billion— roughly  20'"  of  our 
national  budget— and  enough  so  that  the 
que.'ition  of  national  •'priorities"  elsewhere 
ha-s  assumed  a  painful  signiflcance. 

Bui.  still  there  we  are— with  "victory" 
still  nowhere  in  sight,  and  the  President  still 
waiting  wistfullv  by  his  telephone,  saying 
—as  you  have  heard  him  do— "We  have 
done  'everything  humanly  possible  to  get 
that  phone  (from  Hanoi)  to  ring,  but  the 
■phone  does  not  ring!" 

The  reasons  whv  it  has  not  rung— and  may 
not  ring,  though  I  pray,  with  you.  that 
someday  it  shall— are.  I  think,  becoming  more 
obvious. 

They  are.  In  part,  reflected  in  your 
answer  to  mv  third  question,  which  was: 

"Regardless  to  your  answers  to  1 1 )  and  i  2  i . 
do  vou  •generaliv"  approve  of  President 
Johiison's  conduct  of  (the)  war  to  date?" 

And.  here,  a  rather  resounding  633'':  of 
you  said  "No",  while  only  33.2':  said  "Yes", 
with  3.5';   again  having  no  opinion 

Well,  perhaps,  this  was  not  an  altogether 
fair  question  lor.  obviously,  you  who  are  all- 
out  ■doves"  would  say  "No"  and  so  would  you 
all-out  "hawks  ■  hut  It  is  the  same  kind  ol 
question  so  cf'.en  asked  by  other  poilsfrs. 
and  your  respoiose  generally  parallels  that 
Ive  seen  for  recent  Gallup  polls  and  the  like 
In  any  event— and  I  am  in  no  way  intend- 
ing to  be  partisan  about  this— I  believe  this 
implied  criticism  of  the  ooiu-se  the  President 
has  followed  in  Vietnam  is  fully  Justified 

I  say  this,  because  I  believe- though.  ..d- 
mittedlv,  now.  with  the  advantage  of  20-20 
hindsight— that  our  course  has  been  most 
unwise,  from  a  strategic  military  standpoint, 
having  been  based,  all  along,  on  a  -aise 
assumption  as  a  result  of  which  our  power, 
which  should  have  been  dominant,  l.as 
turned  out  to  be  inferior! 
What  do  I  me.^n? 

Well  there  have  always  been  good  reason- 
ing behind  all  those  warnings,  in  past  years, 
from  our  quaUfied  military  people,  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  nei-er- repeat,  never- 
become  involved  in  a  land  war  In  Asia.  Our 
supply  lines,  there,  would  be  too  long,  our 
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logistical  problema  of  a  most-dlfttcult  nature. 
th«  Jungle  and  mountalnoxis  terrain  unsulted 
to  our  best  military  capabilities  and — of 
Bpieclal  importance — we  would  be  vastly  out- 
numbered (especially  fighting  more  or  lees 
alone),  In  a  confused  guerrilla  war  where  It 
takes,  perhaps,  ten  conventional  soldiers  to 
"search"  out  and  'destroy'  each  elusive 
guerrilla! 

In  such  a  situation,  where  we  have  denied 
ourselves  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  fear  the 
consequences  of  their  use  both  for  ourselves 
and  mankind,  we  have  assumed  that  a 
gradual  day-by-day  escalation  of  our  sup- 
posedly dominant  power  would,  eventually, 
get  the  enemy  to  throw  In  the  towel  and 
Hanoi  to  make  that  phone  call.  This,  of 
course,  has  not  worked— and.  Instead,  our 
policy  of  military  gradualism  has  given  the 
enemy  time  to  marshal  his  supplies,  dis- 
perse their  location  so  they  would  be  more 
or  less  safe  from  our  eventually  heavier  air 
attracks,  and  to  rally  his  people  in  a  way 
the  South  Vietnamese — whose  war  this  i.s 
supposed  to  be — have  never  been  rallied. 

Looking  back  at  It.  I  think  that  all  along 
we  should  have  concentrated  more  on  that 
need  to  rally  the  South  Vietnamese  to  their 
own  cause  and.  If  we  had  failed  to  do  so. 
reassessed  our  situation  and  perhaps  cut  our 
losses  and  goften  out.  looking  for  another 
and  perhaps  stronger  spot  to  draw  a  similar 
containment  line. 

But  Instead,  starting  In  1965.  we  began  to 
"Americanize"  the  shooting  war  until,  now. 
It  Is  almost  totally  an  American  war— and, 
in  what  may  also  have  been  a  mistake,  we 
eventually  also  began  to  "Americanize  "  the 
all-important  political  side  of  the  conflict 
(the  so-called  "pacification'  phase),  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  we  could  never  really 
"win"  a  political  war  (or  a  geopolitical  wan 
for  another  people  who  in  the  long  run  could 
only  win  it  for  themseh-cs! 

Thus,  we  have  drifted — and  there  is  no 
other  word  for  it — into  our  present  stale- 
mated situation,  from  which  an  honorable 
and  worthwhile  escape  Is  so  painfully  dif- 
ficult to  find. 

In  that  questionnaire  of  mine.  I  also  asked 
you  what  you  thought  we  ought  to  do,  now. 

Admittedly,  it  was  not  easy  to  draft,  as 
a  part  of  this  question,  the  possible  alterna- 
tives we  may  now  actually  have — but  I  did 
the  best  I  could  and  your  response  was  in- 
teresting and  revealing. 

Tlie  largest  percentage  of  you — 45.1''  — 
felt  we  ought  to  press  on  to  some  sort  of 
military  victory:  only  5'c  felt  we  ought  to 
keep  doing  about  what  we  are  (whatever 
that  Is):  12.2%  felt  maybe  that  bombing 
pause  of  the  North  that  Hanoi  keeps  de- 
manding would  be  worth  a  try  to  see  if  we 
could  get  "talks"  started;  24.2%  favored 
turning  the  war  over,  gradually,  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  only  6.6%  favored  our  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  (with  6.9 'T  having  no 
opinion  or  suggesting  such  things  as  txirnlng 
the  whole  mess  over  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  further  alternative  not  listed  by  me). 

■Well,  to  that  larger  percentage  of  you  who 
feel  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  some 
sort  of  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam,  let 
me  Just  say  that  of  course  we  could — but, 
let's  not  kid  ourselves,  the  cost  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  such  a  battlefleld  victory  about 
(which  may  well  be  the  course  the  President 
has  decided  upon).  Is  going  to  be  a  very 
high  one.  Its  cost  would  be  far  more  than 
you  have  been  told ! 

For  It  would  require  not  Just  the  100,000 
or  200.000  or  so  additional  troops  the  Presi- 
dent is  considering  sending  to  Vietnam,  but 
more  likely  a  doubling  of  our  current  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam — to  something  like  one 
million  men! 

The  dollar  cost  of  the  war  would  have  to 
go  up,  too;  perhaps  not  doubling,  but  up 
somewhere  close  to  the  $50  billion  annual 
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level  so  that  all  semblance  of  the  current 
"guns  and  butter"  approach  to  our  more 
serious  domestic  problema  would  have  to 
be  Jettisoned. 

And  the  far  dearer  cost  In  American 
lives — already  escalating  rapidly  these  past 
several  weeks — would  continue  to  climb  to 
new  helgJUfi! 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  not  only 
whether  we  are  really  prepared  to  make  such 
an  additional  sacrifice  but.  more  important- 
ly, whether  it  would  really  be  worth  it. 

Can  we.  through  appuing  additional  mili- 
tary force,  really  "win"  anything  in  Viet- 
nam now  without  almost  totally  destroying 
that  which  we  went  there  supposedly  to  save? 

And  does  "victory"  really  lie  on  the  Imme- 
diate battlefield  in  Vietnam  or  perhaps,  in- 
stead, on  finding  firmer  ground  on  which  to 
stand  ai:d  better  ways  in  whirli  to  thwart 
whatever  may  be  Communism's  long-range 
objectives  In  Asia? 

These  are  difficult  questions,  and  the  an- 
swers to  them  do  not  come  easily  to  any 
proud   and   patriotic   American. 

But  the  questions  have  to  be  asked,  and 
the  ;inswers  sought,  and  we  .should  permit 
neither  pride  nor  blind  patriotism  to  Induce 
us  to  contintie  to  follow  what  may  be  an 
unwise   course. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  now  In  Vietnam; 
actually  we've  been  tliere  at  such  a  cross- 
roads for  far  too  long.  We  can.  perhaps, 
continue  to  languish  there — on  dead  cen- 
ter—  by  (us  one  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  recently  said)  continuing  to  feed  some 
300  or  400  young  Americans  a  week  into  a 
sort  of  endless  Asian  meat-grinder.  Or.  we 
can  take  one  of  the  two  forks  in  the  road 
now  available  to  us. 

The  first  goes  in  that  direction  of  an  es- 
calated and  accelerated  conflict,  and  if  the 
President  can  put  the  case  for  this  option  to 
both  Congress  and  the  nation  he  ought  to  do 
so.  noiv — demonstrating  more  convincingly 
than  he  so  far  has  why  such  a  course  is  both 
wise  and  necessary. 

I  know  the  analogy  is  not  a  perfect  one, 
but  If  the  President  «an  ask  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  a  written  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  Khesanh  can  and  should  be  held, 
regardless  of  cost,  the  nation  can  and  should 
demand  of  the  President  some  better  evi- 
dence than  he  has  .so  far  prodticed  that  a 
military  victory,  at  an  acceptable  cost,  can 
still  be  won  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  President  cannot  do  this,  then  I 
believe  we  should  take  the  other  fork — the 
one  leading  towards  the  best  possible,  and 
earliest,  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
we  can  make;  accepting.  In  advance,  the  risk 
that,  if  we  cannot  find  an  acceptable  Inter- 
national substitute  for  the  guarantees  we 
have  sought  to  make  to  South  Vietnam,  Its 
people  might  end  up  with  some  form  of  coali- 
tion government  in  which  the  Viet  Cong 
would  play  a  part  and  that,  to  that  extent, 
we  would  have  failed  In  otir  original  ambi- 
tions for  this  war-weary  and  embattled 
peoDle. 

For  far  too  long,  now,  we  have  drifted 
along  on  a  sea  of  indecision- — but  it  is  time 
to  begin  to  face  the  harsh  facts,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tions to  do  so. 

The  strength  of  this  nation  is  not  In  the 
White  House — or  in  the  Congress — or  in  the 
State   capitals;   It  rests  with  the  people. 

.\nd  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  truth 
and  then,  once  they  have  It,  to  participate, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  in  the 
tough  decision  that  so  urgently  now  needs 
to  be  made. 

None  are  more  deserving  of  having  that 
decisioti  made  than  those  who  serve  us  now 
in  Vietnam — who  risk  their  lives  in  a  gal- 
lant attempt  to  carry  out  the  commitment 
that  has  been  made  for  us,  all. 

If,  after  reappraising  our  situation  and 
reviewing  our  alternatives,  we  can  decide 
that   that   commitment    is,    indeed,    worth- 
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while,  then  let  us  give  those  men  everything 
they  need — the  full  resources  of  a  strong 
and  united  nation. 

But,  if  we  decide  that  It  is  not,  then  let 
us  begin  to  end  this  war — for  it  is  time  we 
did! 
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Ca$ey'»  Bill  To  Set  10-Year  Term  for 
District  of  Columbia  Gun  Grimes  Draws 
President's  Support 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   'TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
LjTidon  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, asked  for  an  additional  prison  term 
of  10  years  for  those  who  use  firearms  to 
rob,  or  attempt  to  rob. 

This  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me. 

For  several  years,  I  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  bills  I  have  authored 
which  would  set  a  10-year  mandatory 
prison  term  for  those  who  use  firearms 
illegally  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
would  go  even  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
extending  this  punitive  provision  to  those 
who  use  or  possess  firearms  during  the 
commission  of  major  crimes  of  violence — 
and  I  would  make  any  subsequent  offense 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  25-year  term. 
Such  is  the  subject  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4212, 
dealing  with  crime  in  the  District,  and 
H.R.  6137,  dealing  with  firearms  and 
crime  on  a  nationwide  scope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  his  get-tough  policy  on  these 
punks  who  repeatedly  use  firearms  to 
prey  on  the  innocent.  His  call  to  Congress 
signals  an  abrupt  change  in  direction  by 
the  administration  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  I  know  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  enjoy  the  lawful  and 
peaceful  use  and  possession  of  firearms 
support  this  crackdown  on  the  criminal 
element. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  failed 
to  notice  the  great  change  in  emphasis 
by  the  administration  in  its  position  on 
firearms  and  crime,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  their  attention  a  fine  article  from 
Sunday's  Chicago  Tribime  by  William 
Kling: 

L.  B.  J.  Switches  Stand  on  Gun  1i.*ws  for 
District  of  Columbia:  Limtts  His  Propos- 
als TO  Nation's  Capital 

(By  William  Kllng) 
Washington,  March  23. — President  John- 
son has  switched  to  a  decidedly  "hawkish" 
election  year  stand  to  fight  use  of  firearms 
by  robbers,  but  to  date  only  as  far  as  the 
nation's  capital  is  concerned. 

Johnson  slipped  his  aboutface  in  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tion's First  City,"  by  virging  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  "add  10 
years'  imprisonment  to  the  regular  penalty 
when  a  firearm  is  used  in  a  robbery  or  an 
attempted  robbery." 

proposal  is  contradictory 
The  proposal,  among  those  Johnson  pre- 
sented for  "a  strong  gun  control  law,"  runs 
exactly  counter  to  sentencing  recommenda- 
tions made  last  year  by  Johnson's  own  na- 
tional crime  commission  and  testimony  on 
mandatory  sentencing  before  Congress  In  re- 
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cent  years  by  two  successive  attorneys  gen- 
eral in  Johnson's  own  cabinet. 

It  also  goes  farther  than  proposals  John- 
son made  earlier  for  national  gun  control 
and  antl-crlme  legislation.  In  fact,  .t  Is  more 
m  line  with  bills  submitted  by  congressmen 
who  want  a  tougher  approach  to  deal  with 
the  nation's  rising  crime  rate— bills  that 
have  been  opposed  on  Capitol  HUl  by  the 
administration. 

Johnson  noted  in  his  message  that  nearly 
2  500  major  crimes— murders,  assaults,  and 
robberies— were  committed  at  gunpoint  In 
Washington  last  year.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
reported  that  last  year  there  was  a  30  per 
cent  increase  nationally  In  armed  robbery. 

ASKS    FOR    stiff    RULES 

The  President's  proposal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  also  would  require  still  permit 
regulations  for  the  purchase  and  possession 
of  pistols;  prohibit  their  po68«ssion  by 
minors  drug  users  and  addicts,  alcoholics, 
mental  incompetents,  and  criminals;  and 
make  more  strict  the  licensing  of  i:«rsons 
who  manufacture,  sell,  or  repair  firearms. 
/  The  National  Rifle  association,  which  has 
/  campaigned  against  most  gun  control  pro- 
posals as  being  too  restrictive  on  law-abiding 
firearms  users  without  providing  adequate 
punishment  for  those  who  use  guns  crimi- 
nally, indorsed  the  Presidents  hard-line 
recommendation. 

NO    U.S.    CONTROLS    ASKED 

Typical  of  the  type  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion favored  by  the  N.R.A.  is  a  bill  Rep. 
Bob  Casey  |D..  Tex.|  has  been  precslng  since 
1965  It  provides  for  a  mandatory  10-year 
sentence  on  a  first  conviction  for  using  or 
posseeslng  a  firearm  during  commission  of 
major  crimes  of  violence  if  the  weapon  has 
been  in  interstate  commerce,  anc  a  25-year 
mandatory  sentence  for  subsequent  offenses. 
Administration  officials  have  spoken 
against  the  Casey  bill  on  Capitcl  Hill,  but 
the  President  has  urged  Congress  only  to 
control  interstate  distribution  cf  firearms. 
He  has  recommended  no  national  punitive 
measures  for  criminal  use  of  guns. 

But  enactment  of  mandatory  sentences  for 
criminals  who  use  firearms  was  opposed  in 
1965  by  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  then  attorney 
general,  and  in  1967  by  his  successor.  W. 
Ramsey  Clark. 

Katzenbach  told  gun  control  hearings  held 
by  the  House  ways  and  means  committee  he 
has  "never  believed  that  minimum  sentences 
were  a  particularly  wise  thing  for  Congress 
to  enact  in  that  |gun  control)  area." 

The  national  crime  commission,  tech- 
nically caUed  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  was  dead  set  against  mandatory 
sentences  for  any  crime,  including  those 
involving  firearms. 


Kyoto  Diabetes  Association 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
speech  made  by  Maurice  Blond,  a  New 
York  insurance  executive,  before  the 
Kyoto  mibetes  Association,  at  Kyoto 
University,  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  on  March  14. 

Mr.  Blond,  who  is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  a  member  of 
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the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. He  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Sixth  International  Diabetes  Federa- 
tion in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  last  summer, 
and  again  in  his  most  recent  address  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kyoto 
Diabetes  Association  carries  a  message 
of  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
suffer  from  diabetes. 

His  speech  follows,  along  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Fianris  G.  Bray,  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  to  those  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  at  Kyoto  University : 
\DD-Ess  BY  Maurice  Blond  to  the  Kyoto 
Diabetfs  association  in  Kyoto  Univer- 
sity. March   14.  1968 

.\rrigato.  Domo  arrigato.  minasama  kon- 
nlchlwa  tadalma  oklkino  loorl  watakushlno 
nihongowa  ripana  monoto  omolmasuga 
kvoowa   eigode   hanasimasu. 

'Proiessor  Mivake.  Professor  Yamagata.  Dr. 
Sakaklda.  Mr.  Chiken  and  honored  guests^  I 
am  proud  and  privileged  to  address  so  dedi- 
cated a  group  as  the  Kyoto  Diabetes  Asso- 
ciation gathered  here  today  in  the  Kyoto 
Universltv.  A  long  time  ago  Cicero  said.  '  In 
nothing  do  men  more  nearly  approach  the 
Gods  than  in  giving  health  to  men".  This 
Is  mv  tribute  to  you. 

It  'is  a  direct  result  ol  bemg  inoculated 
with  the  same  fever  of  enth^'siasm  that 
brought  140  members  of  your  worthy  orga- 
nization to  Scandinavia  that  brings  me  here 
to  <;peak  to  vou.  The  6th  International  Dla- 
befs  Federation  In  Stockholm  where  »  first 
met  'O  manv  of  vou  was  a  historic  meeting 
with  over  2,500  doctors  from  all  over  the 
world  in  attendance.  The  medical  world  still 
reverberates  with  Its  findings. 

At  this  meeting  exciting  new  data  was 
presented  and  ideas  and  philosophies  were 
exchanged  It  was  heart  warming  to  see. 
to  hear,  and  to  be  part  of  such  a  large  group 
that  probed,  analvzed  and  groped  for  the  an- 
swers to  this  "ghost  illness"  that  affects  an 
estimated  30  million  people.  It  was  especially 
satisfying  to  see  so  many  laymen  involved  in 
the  diabetic's  problems;  and  the  many  social 
and  personal  problems  that  were  highlighted 
were  most  Interesting  to  hear.  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  is  too  important  to  be  left  only  to  the 
doctors. 

My  head  swam  with  medical  terminology 
as  over  150  presentations  to  the  congress 
were  made  Discussions  on  insuUn-Uke  activ- 
itv  cellular  metabolism,  synthesis,  storage, 
secretion  pointed  up  to  me  how  little  is 
known  lodav.  Discussions  on  the  clinical  pic- 
ture genetics,  epidemiology,  hypoglycemic 
svnaromes  and  treatment  proved  a  great 
value  to  advance  medical  and  health  knowl- 
edge Discussions  on  the  social  problems 
which  diabetics  will  meet  in  their  lives,  the 
ways  in  which  these  problems  are  solved  in 
the  different  countries  made  clear  that  a 
diabetic  mav  live  a  normal  life  and  tliat 
everv  diabetic  should  be  seen  as  an  Indi- 
vidual and  not  as  a  group  which  should  be 
restricted.  When  we  think  of  work  capacity 
and  ability  this  advanced  knowledge  may  be 
of  great  value  for  the  well-being  of  diabetics 
all  over  the  world. 

At  this  memorable  meeting  I  called  lor  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  hiring  and 
to  the  insuring  of  the  diabetic  as  this  is  the 
area  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  As  a 
member  of  President  Johnson's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  as 
a  raember  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Diabetic  Foundation  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  progress  is  being  made. 

We  itnow  that  about  forty  years  ago.  a 
diabetic  could  expect  to  die  in  two  to  ten 
years  and  probably  in  a  diabetic  coma.  To- 
day, he  has  a  good  chance  of  living  an  al- 
most normal  lifespan.  His  chanqps  of  a  fatal 
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coma  are  less  than  one  In  100.  It  is  statistics 
that  the  Insurance  companies  are  most  con- 
cerned with  and  now  they  know  that  dia- 
betics no  longer  carry  automatic  death  sen- 
tences. 

Twenty  years  ago  It  was  practically  im- 
possible for  a  diabetic  to  buy  a  life  insur- 
ance pollcv  from  any  company  in  the  United 
States.  Todav  the  vast  majority  of  diabetics 
can  buy  policies  from  most  companies  at 
only  a  small  extra  premium 

This  spectacular  progress  has  been  due 
mainly  to  scientific  research  following  the 
discovery  in  1922  of  methods  to  control  dia- 
betes by  injecting  patients  with  insulin 
derived  "from  the  pancreas  of  animals.  More 
recently,  science  has  found  substitutes  tor 
insulin  which  can  be  taken  by  mouth. 

Dr  Charles  H.  Best  the  co-dlscoverer  ol 
insuim  predicted  that  science  will  someday 
discover  a  method  to  prevent  inherited  tend- 
ency for  diabetes  bv  children  Irom  their  par- 
ents This  win  mean  Interfering  with  the 
hereditary  process  of  life  itself  through  the 
chemical  treatment  of  human  genes  and 
their  RNA  and  DNA  Perhaps  .some  day  a 
mechanism  will  be  found  that  will  release 
insulin  in  response  to  need. 

insulin  injections  or  oral  medicines,  proper 
diet  and  exercise  can  usually  prevent  dia- 
betic coma  and  may  postpone  the  degenera- 
tive side-effects  But  so  far.  no  way  has  been 
found  to  whoUv  eliminate  these  side-effects, 
which  are  now  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  longevity  and  insurability  of  diabetics. 

Diabetes  still  has  a  tendency  to  speed  up 
the  normal  process  of  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries and  can  lead  to  heart  disease,  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  kidney  trouble,  gangrene  and 
falling  eyesight.  ^   ,,  „ 

The  cumulative  effects  Increase  with  the 
number  of  vears  a  person  has  had  diabetes. 
It  is  likely  to  cut  more  years  off  the  life  of 
a  person  who  gets  the  disease  as  a  child  or 
a  young  adult  than  one  who  gets  it  In  late 
middle  age. 

Most  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  will  Insure  diabetics  between 
the  ages  of  about  15  to  65.  if  they  have  the 
disease  under  control  with  no  major  com- 
plications. It  has  been  my  experience  that  a 
favorable  presentation  to  the  underwriter 
with  an  assist  from  the  patient's  personal 
doctor  will  result  in  the  issuance  of  any 
policy  desired,  even  term.  Some  companies 
act  more  favorably  than  others. 

The  policies  available  and  the  extra  pre- 
mium required  depend  on  the  age.  duration 
of  disease  and  other  factors  such  as  weight, 
blood  pressure,  general  physical  condition, 
occupation  and  personal  habits. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  correct 
the  ignorance  of  the  employer  and  the  gen- 
eral public— for  example  there  are  still  wom- 
en who  believe  diabetes  is  'catching",  or  con- 
tagious! 

Next  to  a  lob  which  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance is  the  search  for  insurance.  I  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  frustrations  ol  the  dia- 
betic who  is  so  eagerly  pursued  by  the  ag- 
gressive insurance  man  who  suddenly  re- 
treats when  he  learns  ol  prior  rejections.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  I  am  oftentimes  called 
and  am  gratified  to  state  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  several  thousands  of 
heretofore  uninsurables.  or  those  who  have 
had  to  pay  excessive  premiums,  to  obtain  in- 
surance at  reasonable  rates. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  in  the  US.  22  mil- 
lion are  handicapped  and  an  additional  85  - 
000  will  receive  permanent  disabilities  this 
year,  while  150.000  were  rehabilitated,  and 
"jobs  were  found  for  over  300.000. 

The  gathering  of  facts  and  statistics  mutt 
continue  to  grow  so  that  the  employer  or 
insurance  company  will  be  convinced  that 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  hiring  and 
insuring  of  the  diabetic  must  end.  I  look  to- 
wards a  better  utilization  of  the  computer 
and  the  electronic  marvels  of  'he  age  we 
live   in   to  both   furnish   us  with   the   data 
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needed  and  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  re- 
searcb. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  about  the 
worlc  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  It  Is  eesen- 
tially  a  volunteer  effort  carried  on  year- 
round  by  business,  industry,  labor,  the  mass 
media,  public  and  private  organizations,  and 
Individuals  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  was  invited  to  Join  this  very  important 
organization  by  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  continued  to  serve  under 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  is  to  their 
everlasting  credit  that  all  our  Presidents 
since  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have 
seen  lit  to  encourage  a  climate  in  America  in 
which  the  handicapped  will  And  equal  op- 
portunity Ir  their  quest  for  Jobs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  "Hire  The  Handi- 
capped Program"  is  not  only  economically 
sound,  but  morally  and  socially  Just.  I  pledge 
myself  to  Increased  efforts  to  show  not  only 
our  country,  but  the  peoples  of  all  countries, 
what  can  be  done  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  skills,  talents  and  capa- 
bilities of  our  disabled  veterans  and  other 
handicapped  citizens. 

I  accepted  membership  In  the  President's 
Committee  in  all  humility  knowing  that  I 
would  gain  strength  from  the  act  of  helping. 
I  work  for.  this  because  I  cannot  think 
of  anything- Jn  this  world  more  worth 
fighting  for  than  the  equality  of  man. 

In  America  virtually  any  Job  can  be  held 
by  a  handicapped  worker.  Properly  placed, 
the  handicapped  often  set  performance  rec- 
ords equal  to  or  better  than  the  able-bodied 
A  recent  study  I  completed  of  the  Insurance 
companies  was  most  heart-warming.  It 
showed  that  the  handicapped  are  sometimes 
slightly  more  productive,  have  a  much  better 
safety  record,  and  take  no  more  time  off  than 
the  able-bodied. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that 
our  work  furthers  not  Just  the  cause  of  the 
handicapped,  but  the  cause  of  all  humans, 
the  worth  of  all  men  and  all  women,  able- 
bodied  and  handicapped  alike.  Our  work 
doesn't  Just  talk  about  it,  but  actually  dem- 
onstrates the  deep  truth  that  indeed  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  Indeed  all  men  are 
endowed  with  certain  skills  and  talents,  that 
Indeed  all  men  are  fully  entitled  to  hold 
their  heads  high,  to  lead  lives  of  independ- 
ence, to  support  their  families. 

I  believe  in  ability;  In  an  entire  orienta- 
tion toward  the  handicapped  that  stresses 
not  what  is  WTong  with  them,  but  what  is 
right  with  them;  that  emphasizes  not  dis- 
abUity  but  ability;  that  faces  the  fact  that 
the  "can-do"  in  a  man's  life  exceeds  the 
"can't  do." 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man — and  as  I 
see  it,  this  means  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
differences  between  men,  whether  they  be 
differences  of  color,  of  creed,  of  religion,  of 
physicial  condition,  of  mental  condition,  or 
whatever. 

I  believe  that.  Just  as  all  men  are  btrn 
equal,  all  men  are  born  with  individual  dif- 
ferences— and  once  we  learn  to  accept  this 
fact  of  life,  we  shall  come  to  accept  the 
handicapped  as  uur  fellow  human  beings  In 
the  fullebt  sense  based  on  the  principles  of 
good  will,  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

I  believe  with  Kizo  Chikeu,  your  distin- 
guished repreient-itive,  who  said  in  Stock- 
holm that  continued  research  based  on  coop- 
eration between  patient  and  doctors  tran- 
scends national  boundaries  and  race  differ- 
ence with  tiie  aim  of  international  good  will. 
I  believe  that  this  insures  world  peace.  I 
heartily  endorse  and  recommend  for  your 
approval  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  the 
Open  Door  Policy — both  conducive  to  tlie 
hiring  of  the  handicapped. 

I  believe  there  is  a  flame  burning  within 
each*  of  us — some  people  call  it  a  soul  or 
spirit — and  that  this  flame  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  body  that  houses  it. 

Even   though    the    body   may    be    hand!- 
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capped,  the  flame  of  the  mind  should  be  free 
to  burn  brightly.  This  is  the  flame  of  our 
civilization,  the  flame  that  makes  us  men 
and  not  animals,  the  flame  that  has  given 
us  peace  and  Justice  and  kindness  and  mercy 
and  love. 

When  any  man's  flame  is  stifled  by  prej- 
udice, misunderstanding  and  rejection,  the 
whole  world  is  poorer.  When  any  man's  flame 
is  allowed  to  burn  brightly,  the  whole  world 
Is  the  richer.  We  have  a  stake  in  humanity. 
There  you  have  Uie  true  meaning  of  our 
work. 

There  are  millions  of  people  who  have  dia- 
betes and  do  not  know  it.  We  must  continue 
to  disseminate  information  to  the  general 
public,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  early 
detection  and  treatment. 

So.  Mlnasama  ...  I  bid  you  sayonara  .  .  . 
the  magic  word  for  the  fvUvire.  It  is  the  same 
as  for  the  past  .  .    hatarakl-mashov. 

Arrlgato,  Sayonara. 

Mess.'\oe  From  NALU  President  Francis  G. 

Bray.  Agent.  American  General  Life  In- 

SI'RANCE  Co  .  Hor.sTON.  Tex..  to  Ins^'rance 

Meeting  .\t  Kyoto  University 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  life  insurance  In 
the  United  States  have  watched  with  ap- 
proval and  admiration  the  very  significant 
progress  made  by  the  Japanese  life  Insurance 
business  in  recent  years.  This  progress,  of 
course,  is  measured  by  the  meaningful  in- 
crease ill  the  ratio  of  life  insurance  In  force 
to  national  income  from  .35  in  1956  to  1.04 
in  1066,  benefit:;  pnid  to  living  policyowners 
and  benefici.irles  of  those  who  die,  and  pro- 
viding of  venture  capiUil  so  vital  to  the 
continued  economic  development  and  well- 
being  of  your  country. 

There  is  another  indication  of  the  new 
viUUlty  and  purpose  of  the  Japanese  life  in- 
surance business.  It  is  the  high  purpose  and 
commitment  of  corporate  executives  and  the 
skill,  devotion  and  energy  of  sales  personnel, 
who.  in  numerous  ways,  evidence  a  desire  to 
attain  and  practice  professionalism  in  their 
essential  service. 

Then  too.  one  must  acknowledge  with 
commendation  the  viable  Japanese  economy 
and  free  political  institutions  which  con- 
stitute the  essential  backdrop  for  a  new 
spirit  of  individual  thrift  and  self-reliance 
and  spread  of  Insurance-mlndedness. 

Incidentally.  I  might  note  that  much  of 
our  knowledge  In  the  United  States  of  the 
Japanese  life  insur.^nce  business  comes  from 
most  pleasant  get-to^^ethers  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Japanese  life  insurance  peo- 
ple who  visit  our  country.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Life  Underwriters — of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  president  and  of 
which  Mr.  Maurice  Blond  Is  a  most  distin- 
guished member — has  welcomed  several  Jap- 
anese life  insurance  study  teams  to  its  head- 
quarters building  in  Washington.  D.C.  We 
have  counseled  with  and  learned  from  one 
another  with  mtuual  benefit.  But,  even  more, 
I  believe  that  these  person-to-person  con- 
tacts have  proved  the  validity  of  a  statement 
attributed  to  James  Garfield,  twentieth 
president  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  I 
quote:  "Commerce  links  all  mankind  in  one 
common  brotherhood  of  mutual  dependence 
and  Interest." 

It  is  through  the  cooperative  evaluation  of 
our  cunnnon  vocational  and  professional  in- 
tere;5ts  that  peoples  everywhere — otherwise 
sepiu-ated  by  distance  and  differing  back- 
grounds—  can  come  to  better  understand  and 
i.ppreciate  one  another.  Above  all,  they  can 
come  to  understand  that  competitive  and 
creative  free  enterprise  Is  Indelibly  linked  to 
the  maintenance  of   human  freedom. 

Even  as  the  Japanese  life  insurance  busi- 
ness has  moved  ahead  In  recent  years,  so  has 
Its  counterpart  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
beginiung  of  1967  Americans  had  S984.7  bU- 
Uon  of  life  insurance  protection  with  legal 
reserve  companies — and  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  of  protection  counting  coverage  is- 
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sued  by  other  Insurers  and  the  Federal  gov- 
enunent.  On  the  average,  American  families 
owned  $16,900  of  life  Insurance — the  equiva- 
lent of  slightly  less  than  two  years'  average 
family  Income.  Life  Insurance  policies  and 
annuities  paid  a  total  of  912.3  billion  In 
benefits  to  policyowners  and  their  families 
during  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  1966  there  were  about  1,710 
legal  reserve  companies  with  about  600,000 
employees  mainly  engaged  In  all  sorts  of  lile 
insurance  work.  About  225,000  of  these  re- 
ceive 50  percent  or  more  of  their  income 
from  selling  life  Insurance. 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers is  the  professional  organization  of 
more  than  100,000  career  life  Insurance  sales- 
men. Since  1890  It  has  been  an  Important 
factor  In  bringing  about  greater  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  life  Insurance  amon^ 
the  buying  public;  in  initiating  a  wide  variety 
of  educational,  community  service,  and  In- 
stitutional award  programs;  in  working  for 
equitable  life  insurance  legislation  at  Fed- 
eral and  state  levels. 

As  you  listen  to  Mr.  Blond  at  your  meet- 
ing, I  know  you'll  be  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  and  dedication — and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  with  his  wide  scope  of  Interest  in 
all  aspects  of  his  business  and  the  world 
around  him.  He  is  representative  of  the  serv- 
ice-oriented, extremely  capable,  clvlc-mlnded 
btislnessman  that  Is  the  American  life  un- 
derwriter. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  I  wish  you  well  In  your 
deliberations  and  offer  a  most  sincere  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  United  States  and  NALU 
headquarters  in  our  beautiful  capital  city, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  Possible  Solution  to  a  Historical 
Problem 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13  of  this  year  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  1162  which  provides 
either  prior  or  subsequent  congressional 
approval  of  the  Presidential  dispatch  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
outside  the  country. 

This  proposal  would  require  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress  in  dispatching  our 
Armed  Forces  abroad  "in  respon.se  to  any 
militai-y  aggression,  conflict,  combat,  up- 
rising, incident,  or  situation"  which  is 
deemed  by  the  President  to  be  a  threat 
to  oui'  national  security. 

In  the  case  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
United  States  or  nations  with  which  we 
have  treaty  commitments,  the  subse- 
quent consideration  by  Congress  of  a 
Presidential  action  is  mandatory. 

The  proposal  would  not  preclude  the 
stationing  of  American  troops  through- 
out the  world  in  noncombative  duties.  It 
would  be  operative  only  in  those  situa- 
tions where  troops  so  stationed  become 
involved  in  actual  military  hostilities  or 
in  those  situations  where  troops  are  dis- 
patched for  the  specific  purpose  of  re- 
sponsive or  offensive  military  actions. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1162  is  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  basic  guidelines  sorely 
needed  at  the  present  time  in  the  use 
abroad  of  our  military  forces.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  and  accompanying  re- 


marks appear  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord  of    March    14   beginning    on   page 

6645.  ^  ..  ,^ 

An   interesting   commentary   on   this 
problem  of  long  standing  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Post  of  last  Sunday.  March 
24   Written  by  Abram  Chayes,  a  former 
State  Department  legal  adviser,  the  ar- 
ticle presents  background  and  observ-a- 
tlons  on  this  thorny  issue.  I  insert  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  ix)int  the  article     Is  the 
Dog  of  War  Off  His  Leash?     from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  24.  1968; 
Is  THE  DOG  OF  War  Off  His  Leash? 
(By  Abram  Chayes) 
Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to  James  Madi- 
son in  1789  about  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  said: 

-We  have  already  given  a  simple  and  ei- 
fectual  check  to  the  dog  of  war  by  transfer- 
rmg  the  power  of  letting  him  loose  ff°m  «.e 
Ex^utlve  to  the  legislative  Branch,  from 
those  who  are  to  ppend  to  those  who  are  to 

^One  hundred  and  eighty  years  later    the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said: 

••Our  countrv  has  come  far  toward  the 
concentration  in  its  national  Executive  of 
unchecked  power  over  foreign  relations  par- 
ticularly over  the  disposition  and  use  of  the 
armed  forces.  &.  far  has  this  Process  ad- 
vanced that,  in  the  committee's  view,  it  is  -o 
longer  accurate  to  characterize  our  Govern- 
ment in  matters  of  foreign  relations,  as  one 
^I  separated  powers  checked  and  balanced 
Salnst  each  ^her  ...  The  Executive  has 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  making  as  well 
as  the  conduct,  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States." 

As  between  those  two  statemenU,  which  is 
correct?  And  which  Is  the  more  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  constitutional  checks? 
ample  yet  sketchy 
As  on  most  great  issues,  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  itself  is  ample  and  sketchy. 
Article  I,  Section  8,  gives  Congress  power    to 
declare  war,  ...  to  raise  and  support  arrnies. 
but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years;  . .  . 
Bnt  Article  n.  Section  2.  says:  "The  Presi- 
dent shall   be   Commander  in  Chief   of   the 
Army  and  Navv  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  mlima  of  the  several  states,  when  called 
into     the     actual     service     of     the     United 

The  meaning  of  these  two  broad  grants  of 
power  has  been  forged  in  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  last  180  years,  and  the  prc^ess 
is  not  complete.  The  encounter  between  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Chairman  Pulbrlght  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room 
two  weeks  ago  is  only  the  latest  episode  in  a 
never-ending  course  Of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. 

Constitutional  issues  of  this  magnitude  arc 
commonlv  decided  in  this  country  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  tells  us,  once  and  for  all, 
what  the  law  is.  But  the  question  of  the 
division  of  the  war  power  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  has  never  really  been  put 
to  the  Court,  and  It  is  not  likely  that  it  ever 
will  be. 

Now  and  again,  the  Court  has  touched 
glanclngly  on  some  of  the  issues  involved. 
Preeldent  Lincoln's  authority,  without  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress,  to  institute  a 
blockade  and  to  authorize  the  taking  of 
ships  as  prizes  was  challenged  in  the  Prize 
Cases  In  the  steel  seizure  case,  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war,  the  Court  struck  down  a 
presidential  order  seizing  the  steel  miUs  to 
avert  a  Nationwide  steel  strike. 

Some  of  the  current  batch  of  draft  cases 
may  get  closer  to  the  nub  of  -.he  issues  in- 
volved. But  it  is  unlikely  that  a  case  squarely 
presenting  the  question  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident can  commit  troops  to  battle  without 
prior  congressional  authorization  will  ever 
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get  to  tiie  supreme  Court,  and  If  it  did,  that 
the  Court  would  decide  It. 


A  PllOCCSS  OF  INFERENCE 

But  the  process  oi  conrtltuttonal  Inter- 
pretation in  this  area  Is  not  bo  different 
from  what  we  are  used  to.  It  proceeds  case 
by  case,  and  we  can't  really  find  out  what  one 
case  stands  for  until  we  can  look  at  the  next 
one  and  project  the  line  of  development. 

The  Court  tells  us  the  rule  it  Is  following 
m  so  many  words,  whereas  we  liave  to  Infer 
the  rule  that  makes  sense  out  of  a  series  of 
chishes  between  Uie  Executive  uJid  Congress 
over  Uie  war  p>iwer.  But  even  the  Court's 
rules  arc  not  good  lor  all  time.  Tliey  change- 
as  do  the  unwritten  rules  that  grow  out  of 
prnrtice -under  the  pressure  of  new  condi- 
tions and  new  Ideas. 

Wh.Tt  do  the  case.s— the  course  of  practice, 
that  is— say  about  the  re€i>ectlve  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  great 
issues  of  war  and  pe-ace? 

In  1950.  the  State  Department  prepared 
a  memorandum  on  the  a'.ithorlty  of  Uie  Pres- 
ident to  repel  the  attack  in  Korea  in  which 
It  tabulated  85  Instances  Ijefore  World  War  II 
where  the  President  committed  American 
armed  forces  without  specific  conzresslonal 
sanction.  Most  of  these  cases,  as  critics  of 
this  kind  of  reasoning  point  out.  were 
relativelv  minor  actions.  They  could  be  lalrly 
described  as  the  exercise  of  police  ftmctions: 
keeping  order  and  protecting  the  lives  and 
propertv  of  Americ.in  citizens  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  local  government  was  not 
terriblv  strong. 

But  there  were  some  rather  more  signif- 
icant episodes:  the  participation  of  5000  U.S. 
troops  in  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion in  China:  President  Wilson's  Incursions 
into  Mexico.  And  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tions before  Pearl  Harbor  In  ordering  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  convov  merchant  vessels  bound  for 
Britain  and  in  stationing  U.S.  troops  pre- 
emptively m  Iceland,  should  be  added  to  this 

last.  ^  ,      ... 

It  Is  significant  that  these  more  substantial 
examples  of  the  presidential  power  of  com- 
mand begin  around  1900,  the  moment  we 
usually  take  as  marking  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

CONCaESS    WENT   ALONG 

Through  World  War  U- and  excepting  the 
Civil  War,  which  was  a  very  special  case— 
Congress  formallv  declared  war  under  Its 
Article  I.  Section  8,  authority  every  time  the 
United  States  was  engaged  In  hostilities  big 
enough  to  be  fairly  caUed  a  "war."  How  much 
significance  does  this  practice  have? 

The  first  case  was  In  1801.  when  President 
jelTcrson  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  protect  American  commerce 
from  piracv.  But  the  force  was  under  orders 
not  to  engage  in  offensive  action.  One  of  the 
ships  was  captured  by  the  pirates  and  Jeffer- 
son put  the  situation  before  Congress: 

•■Unauthorized  bv  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  action  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the 
hne  of  defense,  the  vessel,  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was 
liberated  with  its  crew.  The  legislature  will 
doubtiess  consider  whether  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  looting  with  that  of  its 
adversaries." 

Congress  considered,  briefly,  and  Congress 
authorized.  It  was  not  going  to  keep  the 
hands  of  American  sailors  tied. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  in  asking  for 
legislative  approval  of  his  actions,  the  Pres- 
ident has  enormous  power  to  set  up  the  situa- 
tion so  that  the  approval  can  hardly  be 
denied  him.  This  is  the  persisting  dilemma  as 
between  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  command  them  once  they  are  in 
being. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  concludes  that  here  and  now  in  1968. 
we  have  reached  the  nadir  of  the  congres- 
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Blonal  war  power.  "Never,"  It  says,  "has  the 
role  of  Congreea  sunk  so  low." 

TRtrHtAN    TOPPED    IT 

In  my  \iew,  things  are  not  as  bad  as  all 
that.  The  most  comprehensive  assertion  of 
presidential  power  as  commander  In  chief 
was  the  rommltment  of  U  S.  troops  to  Kurea 
by  President  Trum.an  In  1950  without  .any 
appeal  whatever  to  Congre.sR.  There  is  at  least 
some  evidence  that  this  failure  to  consult 
Congress  was  a  deliberate  decision.  Truman 
rcli.shed  the  defen.sp  of  prcsldenti.a  preroga- 
tive .md  propo.'ipd  to  h.md  it  down  undimin- 
ished to  his  successors. 

There  is  little  question  that  in  1950  Con- 
gress would  have  approved  the  Korean  action 
with  .substantial  unanimity.  T^'o  years  Liter, 
when  the  presidential  election  rolled  .around, 
the  tunc  was  different  The  Korean  -war  be- 
came "Truman's  war"  and  :i  major— some 
thought  deci.sive- issue  in  the  election  that 
ended  20  rears  of  Democratic  rule. 

Whether  congressional  approval  at  the 
outset  would  have  made  any  difference  in  tins 
course  of  events  is  hard  to  say.  At  least  his 
successor  thought  so.  thoueh  of  course  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  his  party  had  a  much 
more  limited  cxjnception  of  presidential  pow- 
ers than  did  Trum.an. 

In  any  case.  In  the  Formosa  crisis  of  1955. 
the  President  obtained  a  joint  congresslon- 
al  resolution.  And  in  every  major  crisis  since 
tiun  some  such  ccneresslonal  resolution  oJ 
approval  has  been  involved— in  the  Middle 
East  in  1957,  with  respect  to  Cuba  in  19fi'2 
and  the  much  discussed  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion in  1965. 

The  resolutions  varv  in  their  wording.  Not 
all  of  them  are  as  sjjeclfic  as  the  Formosa 
resolution  In  "authorizing"  presidential 
action  The  Middle  East  resolution  .said  "tho 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  use  American 
forces  .  .  ."  The  Cuba  resolution  .said  "the 
United  st.'.tes  is  determined  .  "  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  said  the  "the  United 
States  Is  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines lo  -.ake  all  necessary  steps  Including 
the  use  ol  armed  force  .  .  ."  The  different 
verbal  formulations  represent  the  outcome  o: 
Btruegles  between  Executive  and  Legislative 
draftsmen. 

Yet  despite  the  difference  In  circumstance 
and  language,  the  adoption  of  these  four 
resolutions  in  the  15  years  since  the  Korean 
war  represents  a  significant  change  In  the 
earlier  line  of  development  President  Tru- 
man's assertion  of  the  unilateral  power  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  combat  without  con- 
gressional action  IS  no  longer  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  ihe  constitutional  practice. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  has  not  lound 
Itself  able  to  denv  the  President  an  author- 
izing resoluiicn  when  he  has  asked  for  it 
The  advantage  of  the  initiative,  the  infinite 
contingencv  of  the  future,  the  position  of  tho 
President  ak  leader  of  the  Nation  and  spokes - 
m.an  lor  it  in  the  world  make  it  very  hard 
for  Congress  to  turn  him  down  when  th-- 
issue  is  posed  ;is  a  vote  of  confidence 

That  reallv  is  the  essential  dilemma  for 
Sen  Fulbrlght  and  others  who  want  a  rigl.t 
of  advance  approval— whether  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration  oi  war,  a  resolution  or  .' 
"consultation'— on  major  actions  of  the 
President  in  his  role  ^.s  commander  in  cnlef. 
Tl^e  President  can  always  tet  the  stage  so 
that  it  is  :ai  but  imposs'.b'.e  for  Congress  to 
refuse  him. 

SOME   ALIER-NATIVES 

Is  there  anv  alternative  to  the  advance  ap- 
proval approach,  or  must  we  conclude  that 
congress  can  be  no  more  than  a  rubber 
stamp— as  devoid  of  real  power  lis  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  .'■ayf  it  is? 

For  the  answer,  we  must  turn  from  Con- 
Eresss  power  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  raise  and  support  armies. 
Congress  could  limit  the  appropriations  for 
the  armed  forces  and  maybe  even  impose 
conditions  oa  the  uses  to  which  the  appro- 
priated funds  could  be  put,  but  again   the 
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President  Beema  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
Oncoctbe  troopa  are  committed,  It  Is  hard 
to  deny  them  the  necessary  support. 

But  Oongrees  need  not  be  so  crude  as  to 
cut  off  appropriations.  Plrst,  It  can  enforce 
the  accountability  of  Executive  ofBcers.  That. 
In  essence,  Is  what  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  seeking  to  do  in  Interrogat- 
ing Secretary  Rusk.  In  forcing  him  to  defend 
his  policies  In  an  adversary  public  forum, 
the  committee  permits  the  public  to  Judge 
for  Itself  how  well  he  has  carried  out  his 
responsibilities. 

On  occasion,  such  hearings  can  serve  as 
turning  points  on  great  Issues.  The  hearings 
upon  Gen.  MacArthur's  return  from  Korea 
are  one  example.  The  Army-McCarthy  hear- 
ings are  another.  But  such  outcomes  are  rare 

For  the  most  part,  these  hearings  are  short 
and  the  debate  Is  on  a  general  and  abstract 
lerel.  As  the  encounter  between  Rusk  and 
Pulbrlght  showed,  they  can  be  survived  with 
polite  restatement  of  well-worn  positions. 

A  more  effective  way  to  hold  the  Admin- 
istration to  account  was  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's Investigation  into  U  S.  policies  and 
actions  on  refugees  in  Vietnam.  There  were 
no  hot  TV  lights  or  screaming  headlines,  but 
Kennedy  was  able  to  establish  a  shocking 
picture  of  dereliction  in  this  field.  That  kind 
of  iiivestlgatlon.  followed  up  with  detailed 
demands  fol'  corrective  action,  must  have  a 
significant  effect  on  policy. 

A  B80A0  INQUIRY 

A  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
could  extend  this  kind  of  investigation  across 
the  whole  range  of  strategic  and  policy  is- 
sues. In  the  Civil  War,  Ben  Wade  was  a  con- 
tinuing thorn  In  Lincoln's  side.  He  has  not 
been  treated  kindly  by  the  history  books,  but 
there  Is  no  question  that  he  injected  Con- 
gress into  the  wartime  policy  making  process 
with  both  feet. 

Such  a  committee  today — perhaps  a  Joint 
conunlttee  representing  both  houses — could 
greatly  Increase  the  practical  power  of  Con- 
gress for  continual  surveillance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's military  policy.  The  problem  here  as 
elsewhere  Is  not  an  absence  of  power  on  the 
psu^  of  Congress  but  an  absence  of  the  politi- 
cal will  to  exercise  that  power  effectively  as 
a  corporate  body. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  if  the  Presidency 
is  a  bully  pulpit.  Congress  is  a  forum — an 
affirmation  o*  our  belief  that  in  the  clash 
of  opinion  and  Judgment,  a  broader  vision 
of  the  right  course  of  action  arises.  And 
here  the  result  depends  not  on  the  corpo- 
rate action  of  Congress  but  on  the  force 
and  persuasiveness  of  Individual  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  making  use  of  their 
forum. 

It  Is  a  slow  process.  The  political  articula- 
tion and  organization  of  the  dissent — espe- 
cially against  a  President  in  wartime — can- 
not be  managed  in  a  day  But  over  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years,  it  has  begun  to  tell. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  HSigene  McCarthy — two  Senators — 
who  have  taken  the  final  step  of  transferring 
the  controversy  from  the  debating  forum  of 
Congress  to  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
President  in  the  electoral  field. 


"You've  Got  a  Right"— Parti  1  and  2 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  citizens'  understanding  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society.  Yet  far  too  few  Americans  today 
comprehend  the  protections  and  guaran- 
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tees  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  while  even  fewer  appreciate  the 
historical  evolution  of  our  structure  of 
constitutional  law. 

Group  W,  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.,  in  association  with  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Law,  is  now 
presenting  a  very  interesting  series, 
"You've  Got  a  Right,"  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  pi-oposition  that  "a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
liberty."  Through  this  10-part  series, 
Group  W  hopes  to  help  viewers  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  piinciples  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  meaning  of  current 
doctrines  of  constitutional  law. 

"You've  Got  a  Right "  is  being  broad- 
cast this  winter  in  Baltimore  over  WJZ- 
TV,  channel  13.  The  first  two  programs, 
on  "Privileges  and  Immunities,"  were 
presented  on  January  18  and  January 
25,  and  outlined  in  dramatic  form  the 
cases  through  which  the  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  have  been  extended, 
through  the  14th  amendment,  to  State 
action. 

I  would  like  to  include  these  two  scripts 
in  the  Record  today,  and  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues: 

(Group  W — Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. | 

You've   Got   a   Right 

(The  14th  amendment   (Privileges  and 

Immunitlos)   ( Palko  v.  Connecticut) ) 

(Written  and  produced  by  Robert  Lewis 

Shayon:  directed  by  Henry  Behar) 

part   1 

Cast 

Director-   Joseph  Wiseman. 

Actor  1  ( Rep.  Rogers.  Wm.  Comley,  Justice 
Miller)  :  Conrad  Bain. 

Actor  2  (Rep.  Bingham,  David  Goldstein)  : 
Addison  Powell. 

Actor  3  (Speaker  (off  camera).  Judge  Cor- 
nell. Fagan.  Foreman  of  Jury)  :  Richard  Kil- 
bride. 

Actor  4  (Justice  Brown.  Chief  Justice 
Maitbie.  Justice  Avery.  Warden  i  :  John  Mc- 
Govern. 

Actor  5:   Conrad  Jameson. 

Actor  6  (Judge  Ells.  Judge  John  A.  Camp- 
bell) :  Alexander  Clark. 

Actor  7   (Prank  Palko i  :  John  Karlen. 

Actor  8   (Verges)  :  Luis  Van  Rooten. 

Prologue 

Two  deslss  on  the  floor  of  Jhe  House  of 
Representatives.  1866.  Rep.  Andrew  J.  Rogers 
stands  at  one.  addressing  the  House.  Rep. 
John  A    Bingham  sits  at  the  other,  listening. 

Rogers  ( Actor  1 1 .  I  oppose  the  resolution 
before  this  House  proposing  the  14th  amend- 
ment It  is  time  to  check  the  unwarranted 
growth  of  centralized  power. 

Bingham  i Actor  2)  (raises  hand).  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Speaker  i Actor  3)  (off  camera).  The  chair 
recognizes  the  representative  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Bingham. 

Bingham  i  Actor  2)  (rises  and  speaks 
mildly)  I  repel  the  suggestion  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  of  New  Jersey  that  the 
14th  amendment  seeks  to  take  away  from 
any  state  any  right  that  belongs  to  It.  (They 
argue  ) 

Director  (interrupts).  No.  no.  no.  Your 
attack  Is  too  mild,  Addison.  Bingham  was  an 
abolitionist,  a  Radical  Republican,  a  fierce 
defender  of  human  rights. 

Bingham   (Actor  2).  Put  some  heat  in  It. 

Director.  Definitely.  The  men  who  debated 
the  14th  amendment  in  the  39th  Congress 
were  still  moved  by  the  passions  of  the  Civil 
War.  Well  come  back  to  continue  In  a 
moment. 

Director  (to  camera).  Hello.  We're  a 
repertory    company,    nine   actors    rehearsing 
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freedom,  more  specifically  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  ten  amendments  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Right  now  we're  working  on  the  14th 
amendment,  which  is  not  unrelated  and 
which  guarantees,  in  part,  that  no  state 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  a  citizen,  nor  deprive  him  of  due  process 
of  law.  nor  deny  him  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  I'm  the  Director. 

We  all  play  many  roles.  Occasionally  we 
wear  costumes.  We  suggest  our  setting,  and 
we're  always  arguing  about  the  Issues.  The 
14th  gives  us  plenty  to  argue  about:  It's  the 
most  controversial  amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Oh,  the  author  of  our  play?  The 
real  author  signed  his  name  in  the  very  first 
line  of  the  Constitution:  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States."  (Turns)  Places  for  the 
Palko  scenes,  gentlemen.  (MUSIC) 

Cartridge.  Group  W,  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Company,  in  association  with  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law  presents 
"You've  Got  a  Right,"  a  series  of  programs 
dedicated  to  the  prop>osltlon  that  "a  frequent 
recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
liberty."  This  Is  Part  One  of  a  Two-Part 
Program  about  the  14th  Amendment  In  a 
moment,  Act  One. 

Act  I 

(Director  before  prison  cell.  Palko  (Actor 
7)  inside  cell.) 

Director  (to  camera).  Palko  vs.  Connecti- 
cut, a  famous  case  involving  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, was  decided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  1937.  We  begin  January  1935. 
Wethersfleld  State  Prison,  Connecticut.  Prank 
Palko,  age  24,  Is  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

Palko  (Actor  7) .  I  was  a  riveter  working  at 
Sikorsky  Aircraft.  My  buddy  and  I  had  a 
quart  of  rye  in  our  apartment.  Then  we  went 
to  a  tavern  and  had  two  or  three  beers.  We 
came  back  to  our  apartment  and  had  an- 
other quart  of  rye.  We  went  out  again  and 
the  police  said  we  stole  two  radios  from  a 
music  store,  and  I  shot  and  killed  two  police- 
men. I  was  on  parole  at  the  time,  Connecti- 
cut indicted  me  for  first  degree  murder  with 
pre-medltatlon.  At  my  trial  I  said  I  was  drunk 
and  couldn't  remember  anything.  The  Jury 
brought  In  a  verdict  of  second  degree  murder. 
When  the  Judge  sentenced  me  to  life  he  said 
I  was  never  to  be  paroled. 

Director.  Good.  John.  Next  scene.  The  trial 
court.  William  H.  Comley,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  state  of  Connecticut,  refuses  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  second  degree  murder. 

Comley  (Actor  1)  (Addressing  the  bench) . 
I  ask  this  court  for  permission  to  appeal  to 
Connecticut's  Supreme  Court.  Section  6494  of 
our  General  Statutes  says  that  appeals  In 
criminal  cases  may  be  taken  by  the  state  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  accused. 

Judge  Cornell  (Actor  3) .  Permission  to  ap- 
peal is  granted. 

Actor  2.  That  was  the  first  injustice. 

Actor  1.  What  do  you  mean? 
»  Actor  2.  A  state  Is  much  stronger  than  an 
Individual.  The  state  is  the  police,  the  D.  A., 
the  judge.  It's  got  everything  on  its  side.  It's 
a  leviathan.  The  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial 
stands  alone.  Tlie  stale  should  have  one  pass 
at  him.  No  more. 

Actor  4.  Even  if  he's  guilty? 

Actor  2.  Guilty  or  innocent.  That's  one  of 
his  rights.  That's  the  only  way  the  defendant 
can  get  an  even  break. 

Actor  4.  But  what  about  the  rights  of  the 
community?  What  about  .  .  .  ? 

Director  (Interrupts).  What  about  the 
next  scene  in  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court?  It's  a  five-man  court.  John,  you're 
Justice  Brown  who  delivers  the  opinion,  (to 
Actor  8)  .<^nd  Luis,  you're  the  Chief  Justice, 
Maltble. 

Actor  8.  On  the  bench. 

Director.  Okay.  Comley  argues  before  Con- 
necticut's highest  court. 

Comley  (Actor  1).  The  State  of  Connecti- 
cut is  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair,  legal  trial 
as  the  accused.  There  was  no  legal  trial  In 
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this  case.  It  was  contaminated  by  error^The 
presiding  Judge  made  errors  in  bis  charge 
to    the    Jury.    Connecticut    appeals    to    this 

court  to  order  a  new  trial.        

Justice  BROWN  (Actor  4).  This  court  finds 
that  there  was  error,  and  a  new  trial  Is  or- 

''^Dwector.  Okav,  the  second  trial  takes  place 
in  Superior  Court,  Bridgeport.  The  court  has 
appointed  Attorney  David  Goldstem  to  de- 
fend Palko.  That's  you.  Addison.  You  re  at 
the  defense  table  ...  we  have  a  new  Jus- 
tice on  the  bench,  the  Honorable  Arthur  F. 
Ells  and  Prank  Palko  Is  brought  from 

prison  for  the  trial.  He  sits  beside  his  at- 
torney .  .  .  William  Comley  again  speaks  for 

the  state.  .   ._   i  i„ 

COMLEY  (Actor  1).  Under  the  orlgtnal  n- 
dlctment  Connecticut  accuses  Prank  Palko 
of  the  willful,  pre-meditated  deliberate  mur- 
der with  malice  aforethought,  of  Patrol- 
man Thomas  Kearney,   murder  In   the  first 

'''^Go^sTEiN  (Actor  2)  (Has  stepped  to 
bench)  The  defense  moves  to  dismiss  tne 
indictment.  When  Prank  Palko  was  found 
KUllty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  he  was 
acquitted  of  first  degree  murder.  He  cann<Dt 
be  tried  again  vrtthout  violating  his  consti- 
tutional right  against  dotible  jeopardy  as 
guaranteed  in  the  5th  amendment. 

COMLEY  (Actor  1).  No  double  Jeopardy  s 
involved  in  this  action,  your  Honor,  this  is 
not  a  new  trial;  it  Is  a  continuation  of  the 

"'golLtein  (Actor  2).  Double  Jeopardy  is 
involved,  your  Honor.  If  you  accept  the  state  s 
argument,  there's  ho  reason  why  the  accused 
may  not  be  tried  a  third  time?  Why  not  a 
fourth,  even  a  fifth?  I  Insist  that  this  action 
is  contrary  not  only  to  the  5th  but  a  so  to 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Ells  (Actor  6).  The  court  has  con- 
sidered the  arguments  of  learned  counsel. 
Motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment  is  denied. 

Actor  7  (Interrupts).  Walt  a  minute.  If  a 
second  trial  violates  the  5th  and  the  14th 
amendments,  as  Goldstein  claims  why  does 
the  Judge  refuse  to  dismiss  the  indictment 
(he  snaps  his  fingers)    like  that? 

DiaECTOR.  Because  he  knows  what  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in 
previous  cases  Involving  similar  issues. 

Actor  7.  So  the  lawyer  must  know,  too. 
•What's  the  point  of  his  objecting? 

Actor  8.  He's  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  courU. 

ACTOB  7.  Appeal  from  what?  The  laws  the 

^DiBECToa.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  settled 
law  but  the  Supreme  Court  does  change  its 
miiid.  reversing  the  old  decisions.  Goldstein 
is  a  good  lawyer,  fighting  for  his  cUent,  as  he 
was  appointed  to  do  by  the  court.  Now, 
Palko  stands  before  the  Superior  court  bench. 
(Actor  7  takes  place)  Foreman  in  the  Jury 
box.  (Actor  3  takes  place). 

Actor  3.  Right. 

Director.  Palko's  second  trial  has  proceed- 
ed and  ended.  It  is  October  15.  1936.  The 
Jury  has  returned  .  .  .  and — Judge  Ells. 

Judge  Ells  (Actor  6)  (To  Foreman).  Has 
the  Jury  reached  a  verdict? 

Foreman  (Actor  3).  We  have,  your  honor. 
We  find  the  accused  guilty  as  charged— 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Judge  Ells  (Actor  6).  Prank  Palko.  step 
forward  to  hear  the  sentence  of  this  court. 
On  the  15th  of  February  1937.  before  the  hour 
of  sunrise,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  with- 
in an  enclosure  within  the  prison  walls  so 
constructed  as  to  exclude  the  public  view, 
and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  you  will  have 
the  punishment  of  death  Inflicted  upon  you 
by  electrocution. 

"Rep.  Rogers  (Actor  1).  His  lawj-er  will 
appeal. 

Rep  BiNCHAM  (Actor  2).  Of  a  certainty- 
all  the  way  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary. 

Rep  Rogers  (Actor  1).  Another  test  oi  tne 
14th  amendment.  Does  it  or  does  it  not  In- 


corporate,  embrace,  take  under  its  umbrella, 
all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Rep  Bingham  (Actor  2) .  Obviously  an  Im- 
portant case.  We  must  follow  Its  progress. 

Rep  ROGERS  (Actor  1) .  We  have  a  stake  In 
such  matters  transcending  time  and  death. 
I  am  Andrew  Rogers.  Democrat,  of  the  39th 
Congress  that  proposed  the  14th  amendment. 

I  voted  against  it.  .    ^    ,      t„v,„ 

Rep     Bingham    (Actor    2).    And    I.    John 

Bingham.    Republican,    voted    for    It.    How 

could   I   have   done   otlier^^lse?   I   wrote   the 

first  section. 

Cartrtoge.    In     a    moment.    Act    Two    ol 

••You've  Got  a  Right."  The  14th  amendment. 
Act   II 


(Goldstein   and  Palko  msidc  Prison  ce  I.) 

DIRECTOR.  As  a  result  of  his  .second  trial, 
Frank  Palko  is  back  in  Wethersfleld  State 
Prison,  under  sentence  of  death  lor  first  de- 
gree murder.  The  tim^December  21.  1936 
less  than  a  month  before  the  day  set  lor 
his  execution.  

GOLDSTEIN  (Actor  2).  (Carrying  his  coat) 
Good  news.  Prank.  We've  got  a  reprieve  Irom 
the  Governor  so  that  I  can  appeal  your  case 
to  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court. 

Palko  (Actor  7).  That's  great.  Till  when? 

GOLDSTEIN    (Actor  2).  May  26,   1937.  Five 

months.  ^. 

PALKO  (Actor  7).  Only  five  months. 
GOLDSTEIN  (Actor  2).  Time  enough  to  be- 
gin  preparing   appeal   to   the  United   States 
Supreme  Court. 

PALKO  (Actor  7).  We'll  have  to  go  xiigher, 
huh?  There's  no  chance  in  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  with  those.  •  ■  • 

Goldstein  (Actor  2).  Easy.  Frank,  easy^  I 
don't  expect  the  lower  court  to  reverse.  This 
is  a  constitutional  Issue,  and  in  such  mat- 
ters the  State  Supreme  Court  takes  its  cue 
froiii  past  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Palko  (Actor  7).  You  mean  even  when  we 
get  to  Washington,  the  Judges  there  wont 
Lrree  with  you  about  these  amendments  you 
keep  talking  about— the  5th  and  the  14th? 
GOLDSTEIN  (Actor  2 ).  There's  a  real  chance 
they  will  The  Supreme  Court  is  taking  a 
more  liberal  view  of  a  citizen's  rights  in 
criminal  cases.  (Puts  on  coat) 

Palko  (Actor  7).  Not  even  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  give  a  convicted  cop  killer 
a  chance. 

GOLDSTEIN  (Actor  2).  Understand  this. 
Prank  Everv  man's  life  is  important— yours, 
the  dead  poiiceman's.  But  there  are  issues  in 
this  case  involving  the  rights  and  lives  of 
all  free  men.  The  Supreme  Court  may  rule 
for  vou  or  against  you.  but  they  won't  do  it 
in  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  They'll  do  it  in  a 
search  for  Justice. 

PALKO  (Actor  7) .  If  I've  got  any  chance  at 
all.  it's  because  of  you. 

DIRECTOR.  (To  Actor  7) .  -John,  when  Gold- 
stein  reaches  for  his  coat  in  that  scene,  help 
hlni  on  with  it. 

Actor  7.  Right.  Good  idea.  His  lawyer  said 
that  Palko  at  times  could  be  a  very  polite 
young  man. 

Director.  Addison.  Goldstein  now  appears 
before  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court.  At- 
tornev  Goldstein  begins  to  spell  out  the  Con- 
stitutional argument  he  vrill  pursue  all  the 
way   to  the   Supreme  Court  in  Washington. 
GOLDSTEIN.     (Addresses     the    five    Judges. 
Chief  Justice  Maltble   (Actor  4)    in  center). 
The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  state  from 
making  or  enforcing  any  law  which  abridges 
a    citizen's    privilege    or    immunities:     and 
which  deprives  him  of  his  life  or  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Due  process  Includes 
all  the  fundamental  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens It  includes  the  privilege  against  double 
Jeopardy.      Furthermore,      protection      from 
double  Jeopardy  is  expressly  provided  for  in 
the  5th  amendment  of  the  "BiU  of  Rights  . 
The  14th  amendment  which  uses  the  phrases, 
•■privileges  or  immunities."  and  "due  proceaa 
of  law  "provides  a  bridge  over  which  Prank 
Palko  may  cross  to  the  double  Jeopardy  pro- 


tection of  the  5th  amendment.  The  entire 
action  .  .  of  the  second  trial  is  null  and 
void  and  without  effect— and  so  is  the  sen- 
tence of  death. 

Actor  7  Palko's  lawyer  Is  building  a  bridge 
from  the  5th  amendment  to  the  14th  beoau.se 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  Barron  v.  Baltimore, 
said  that  the  5th  didn't  apply  to  the  states 
Actor  5.  The  Court  went  further.  It  said 
that  none  of  the  amendments  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were  enforceable  <>n  the  states. 

Actor  6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  then?  Why  did  the  people  Insl.st 
on  adding  it  to  the  Constitution  before  they 
ratified  it? 

Director  To  protect  citizens  from  the  new 
national  government  which  had  strong  pow- 
ers Tlie  people  weren't  afraid  of  their  states. 
Thev  had  constitutions  of  their  o'*-n  guar- 
mteeing  maiiv  individual  rights.  Tlie  14th 
dues  upplv  to  the  btutes.  though,  und  Gold- 
stein IS  trying  to  u.se  it  to  make  the  5th 
applicable  to  the  !=tates. 

Actor  7  I  pet  it  He's  arguing  that  a  state 
can't  put  a  citizen  In  the  5th  .imendment  s 
double  Jeopardv  without  depriving  him  of 
ll-e  14th  ;iincndment'£  "due  process  ol  l.iw. 

DiRFCTOR  Preci-selv!  Now.  let's  get  back  to 
CJoldstelii  before  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  (To  Actor  2)  John,  you  were  Justice 
Brown  before.  This  time  you  i»lay  Justice 
Averv  April  7.  1937.  Mr.  Justice  Avery  de- 
llveri  the  opinion  of  the  five  man  Connecti- 
cut Supreme  Court 

Mr  Justice  Avery  (Actor  4).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  never  held  that  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
include  protection  against  double  Jeopardy. 
Tlie  accused  Frank  Palko,  has  had  a  fair, 
impartial  trial.  We  conclude  that  our  statute 
6494  does  not  subject  him  to  the  5th  ainerid- 
ment'3  double  jeopardy,  nor  does  It  abridge 
his  rights  under  the  14th  amendment.  Judg- 
ment'of    the   lower   court    is   aflirmed. 

ACTOR  7.  Okav,  so  the  Connecticut  Su- 
nreme  Court  refuses  to  accept  Goldsteins 
5th  amendment  appeal,  and  that  makes  sense 
m  the  light  of  the  Barron  Supreme  Court 
Decision.  But  they  also  refused  to  accept  his 
14th  amendment  appeal.  What  wp.s  the  14th 
created  for  If  it's  not   applicable   in   a  case 

like  this?  _^      .„»„„ 

DniECTOR.  Excellent  question— the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  14th  The  ansvm- 
is  part  history-part  speculation  We  kno» 
that  the  13th  amendment  was  passed  after 
the  Civil  War  to  abolish  slavery.  But  the 
South  continued  to  violate  the  rights  of  the 

ACTOR  8.  As  well  as  the  rights  of  white 
northerners  who  came  South  to  help  thern^ 
DiRECTOB.  Correct  So.  In  1866.  when  the 
39th  Congress  met.  the  Radical  Republicans, 
Who  had  a  majority,  added  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

ACTOR  8.  -niey  intended  to  prevent  such 
violations  forever. 

ACTOB  6.  Thev  meant  much  more  than 
that  Thev  weren't  limiting  the  14th  to  the 
question  k  Negro  rights.  They  wanted  it  ex- 
pressly to  overrvile  Barron  v.  Baltimore  and 
make  the  Bill  of  Rights  enforceable  not  only 
on    the    national    goverimient    but    on    tne 

states  as  well.  

ACTOR  3.  That,  mv  friend,  is  merely  your 
opinion- and  that's  precisely  what  the  argu- 
ment is  all  about.  Did  they  or  did  they  not 
so  intend? 

(Rep.  Rogers  and  Rep.  Bingham  appear  at 

their  Congressional  desks,  seated  informally) 

Rep.  BiNCKAM   (Actor  2).  There  never  was 

any  doubt  about  it.  was  there.  Andrew?  We 

did  so  intend. 

ROGERS  ( Actor  1) .  Why  then  didnt  you  ex- 
press vour  intentions  in  the  words  vo" J^o" ' 
Why  cUdn't  vou  say:  "This  changes  the  »wl- 
ance  of  poWer  between  the  states  and  the 
national  loyemment?"  Why  did  you  veU 
your  intentions  with  vague  phrases  ... 
•privileges  or  immunities,  due  process,  equal 
protection  under  the  laws?  " 

BnreHAM    (Actor  2).  As  a  poUticlan,  An- 
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drew,  you  understand  why  There  was  an 
election  coming  up.  People  in  the  North  aa 
well  aa  the  South  were  disturbed  about  the 
revolutionary  effects  of  giving  the  Negroes 
the  full  roster  of  rights  as  citizens.  We  had 
to  compromise  In  the  actual  wording  of  the 
amendment,  but  In  our  speeches  we  said 
clearly  what  we  meant. 

Rocns  (Actor  1).  The  Supreme  Court  has 
wisely  ruled  that  one  disregards  speeches. 
One  interprets  what  Is  written. 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  The  court  has  also 
held  that  In  Interpreting  what  Is  written,  one 
tries  to  put  himself  In  mind  of  the  framers 
of  the  amendment. 

Rogers  (Actor  1 ) .  It  all  comes  down,  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  to  what  a  famous  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said:  "The  Constitu- 
tion Is  what  the  Judges  say  it  is  " 

DwECTOR.  Very  true.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  first  interpreted  the  14th  amendment 
in  1873.  You  were  Justices  on  the  bench  at 
that  time  ...  so  If  you 

Actor  1  (mock  question) .  Rogers  and  Bing- 
ham were  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Director.  Oh  come  now.  Out  of  your  roles. 
Into  your  robes,  please. 

(They  move  to  bench.) 

(To  caa^)... Places  for  the  case  of  the  Butch- 
ers Benevolent  AsBOclatlon  v.  Crescent  City 
Live  Stock"  Landing  and  Slaughterhouse 
Company. 

(Music.) 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment.  Act  Three  of 
'•You've  Got  a  Right."  The  14th  Amendment. 

Act  m 

(Director  is  setting  scene  for  action  in 
Judge  Campbell's  law  office,  New  Orleans. 
1868.  A  roll-top  desk,  chairs,  law  books,  faded 
Confederate  flag  on  stand.) 

Director.  Okay.  New  Orleans.  1868.  (To 
Actor  8)  Alex,  you're  John  A.  Campbell,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  now 
practicing  law  privately  In  New  Orleans.  (To 
Actors  8,  3,  and  4)  Sllvaln  Verges  and  his  two 
fellow-butchers  have  Just  entered  .  .  .  The 
stage  is  set  for  the  case  of  the  Butchers 
Benevolent  Association  v.  Crescent  City  Live 
Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter  House  Com- 
pany. Begin. 

Verges  ( Actor  8 ) .  Yessir.  You  see  before 
you  Sllvaln  Verges.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
President  of  the  Butchers  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Orleans,  representing  two 
thousand  honest  butchers.  My  associates — 
Mr.  William  Pagan  and  Mr.  Paul  Esteban. 

Campbeix  (Actor  6).  Gentlemen.  (They 
acknowledge) 

Verges  (Actor  8).  As  you  probably  are 
aware — the  corrupt  carpetbagger  legislature 
of  Louisiana  has  passed  an  Infamous  measure 
called  the  Slaughter  House  Bill. 

Campbell  (Actor  6).  I  have  heard  of  it.  It 
creates  a  monopoly  to  control  the  landing  of 
livestock  and  the  slaughtering  of  animals. 

Verges  (Actor  8).  It  is  a  measure  which 
will  injure  the  butchers  and  destroy  their 
Interests.  We  are  compelled  to  land  animals 
and  butcher  them  only  at  the  Crescent  City 
Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter  House 
Company. 

Pagan  (Actor  3).  We  must  pay  one  dollar 
for  each  bead  of  cattle  slaughtered;  50  cents 
for  all  hogs  and  calves;  30  cents  for  all  sheep, 
goats  and  lambs. 

Esteban  ( Actor  4 ) .  Their  greed  knows  no 
end.  They  demand  the  head,  horns,  hoofs, 
entrails  and  blood  of  each  head  of  cattle 
butchered  .  .  . 

Pagan  (Actor  3).  (Quickly)  With  tbe 
exception  of  the  heart  and  liver,  which  be- 
longs to  us. 

Verges  (Actor  8).  (Interrupts  Esteban). 
Please!  Spare  him  the  details!  M'sler,  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  sir,  hold 
stock  in  this  new  company.  That  Is  why  they 
passed  the  bill  in  the  name  of  public  health. 
(Warmer)  Judge,  In  this  state,  they  say 
"When  you  have  a  hard  Job  to  do,  turn  It 
over  to  Godand  Mi.  Campbell. "  Will  you,  air. 
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the  most  distinguished  attorney  In  Louisi- 
ana, do  us  the  honor  to  take  our  case? 

Dirbctor.  Judge  Campbell  argues  the  case 
of  the  benevolent  butchers  unsuccessfully 
through  the  Louisiana  Courts.  On  February 
3,  1873.  the  man  who  left  the  Supreme  Court 
to  flght  for  the  South  in  the  Civil  War, 
stands  before  his  former  associate  Justices  in 
Washington.  His  argument  is  based  entirely 
on  the  recently  ratified  14th  amendment. 

Campbell  (Actor  6)  (Addressing  the  4 
Justices  on  the  bench ) .  The  creation  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  business  of  live-stock 
landing  and  slaughtering  of  animals  subjecta 
the  butchers  of  New  Orleans  to  Involuntary 
servitude.  It  deprives  them  of  the  privilege 
and  Immunity  of  pursuing  their  lawful  trade. 
It  denies  them  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
and  it  taltes  property  from  them  without  due 
process.  The  act.  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
iunendment,  is  unconstitutional. 

Director.  The  Supreme  Court  divides  5-4. 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivers  the  historic  con- 
trolling opinion. 

Justice  Miller  (Actor  1)  While  we  may 
question  some  of  the  details  of  the  Slaughter 
House  BUI — it  has  always  been  conceded 
that  the  States  may  regulate  their  own 
affairs,  provided  they  do  not  violate  funda- 
mental rights  expressly  stated  In  the  Con- 
stitution The  14th  amendment  was  not  In- 
tended to  bring  within  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional government  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  states.  The  Judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  In  these  cases  are  af- 
firmed.  (Rises  and  takes  off  robe) 

Actor  1  (To  Actor  6).  And  that,  Judge 
Campbell,  my  distinguished  Southern  lawyer, 
takes  care  of  you.  Your  benevolent  butchers 
are  busted! 

Actor  5  (Takes  off  robe) .  That  was  Inter- 
esting. A  southerner  arguing  against  states 
rights.  He  had  no  other  choice.  I  gruess. 

Actor  3  (also  takes  off  robe).  Talk  about 
a  slaughter!  The  Court  by  one  vote — Just 
one  vote,  mind  you— seven  years  after  the 
Civil  War  Is  over,  completely  and  utterly 
nullifies  everything  the  war  was  fought  for. 
The  states  could  still  kick  anybody  around. 
(White  or  black) .  and  the  Court  said  it's  per- 
fectly okay — it's  merely  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  a  state's  police  power. 

Actor  4.  But  why  did  the  Court  make  such 
a  ruling? 

Director  (Still  in  robe).  It's  no  mystery. 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  the  balance  wheel  of 
our  system.  The  majority  felt  that  the  ptis- 
sions  generated  by  the  Civil  War  had  gone 
too  far  to  the  extreme  of  control  by  the  na- 
tional government.  They  felt  it  was  time  to 
swing  the  pendulum  the  other  way — to  re- 
store the  balance  again — to  strengthen  the 
rights  of  the  states. 

AcTTOR  6  (Still  in  robe).  Plausible  myth. 
The  Court's  real  purpose  was  to  deny  the 
freed  Negro  slaves  equality  with  the  white 
man.  lest  it  cause  too  great  a  social  revolu- 
tion. 

Director  (To  Actors  1  and  2).  My  ex- 
planation and  yours.  Alex,  are  merely 
theories.  No  one  will  ever  know.  Each  of  us 
takes  one  side  or  the  other  depending  on  his 
prejudices.  In  any  case,  let's  get  back  to 
Palko.  John,  Dick  (Director  motions  to 
them)  Wethersfleld  Prison.  May  13.  1937 — 
two  weeks  before  his  extended  execution  date 
— the  Warden  comes  to  see  him. 

Warden  (Actor  4).  Got  a  present  for  you, 
Frank.  (He  hands  him  a  document) 

Palko  (Actor  7) .  What  Is  It? 

Warden  (Actor  4).  Copy  of  the  Governor's 
order.  Your  execution  has  been  stayed  again 
to  allow  your  lawyer  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Palko  (Actor  7).  Never  mind  the  garbage. 
What's  the  new  date? 

Warden  (Actor  4).  December  15th — seven 
months. 

Palko   (Actor  7).  We'll  beat  this  rap  yet. 

Warden  (Actor  4).  I  don't  know  why  he 
does  It — your  lawyer.  I  mean.  David  Gold- 
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a^ln  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend 
you  because  you  couldn't  pay  for  your  own 
attorney — but  now  he's  carrying  your  case  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Palko  (Actor  7).  It's  still  his  Job,  ain't  it? 

Warden  (Actor  4) .  Not  on  your  life  it  Isn't. 
He's  paying  for  your  appeal  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

(Camera  to  Rep.  Rogers  and  Rep.  Bing- 
ham.) (Both  men  have  small  date  books  open 
and  pencil  poised.) 

Rep.  Rogers  (Actor  1)  (Reckoning).  Let's 
see.  It  will  be  about  6  months  before  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  ready  to  hear  oral 
argument  .  .  .  another  month  for  the  Justices 
to  make  their  decision  .  .  .  condemned  man 
won't  keep  his  appointment  at  sunrise. 

Rep.  Bingham  (Actor  2)  (Interjects).  If 
he  keeps  it  at  all. 

Rep.  Rogers  (Actor  1).  A  possibility  .  .  . 
distressing  but  still  a  poseibility  .  .  .  until 
the  end  of  1937. 

Rep.  Bingham  (Actor  2).  Give  or  take  a 
few  weeks. 

Rep.  Rogers  (Actor  1) .  Agreed.  (They  write 
in  date  books.) 

Rep.  Bingham  (Actor  2).  Andrew  and  I 
have  Just  noted  in  our  calendar  books  that 
we  will  be  present  in  Washington  on  that 
opinion  Monday  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  announces  Its  decision  in 
Palko  V.  Connecticut. 

Rep.  Rogers  (Actor  1).  See  you  at  that 
time? 

(He  winks  at  camera.  They  turn  to  each 
other  and  disappear  electronically,  leaving 
empty  set. ) 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment,  Epilogue  to 
"You've  Got  a  Right."  The  14th  Amendment. 

Epilogue 
(Cast,  some  in  costume,  arguing.) 
Actor  5  (to  Actor  6).  Now  wait  a  minute, 
what  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  on 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1937  when  Palko  was 
decided? 

Actor  6.  Reversed  Connecticut  court.  Let 
Palko  serve  out  his  life  sentence. 

Actor  4.  I  would  have  affirmed  the  state 
court.  Let  the  sentence  of  death  be  executed. 
Director.  And  so  It  goes — nine  actors  re- 
hearsing freedom.  "Liberty,"  said  a  famous 
judge,  "lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
When  It  dies  there,  no  law  can  save  It."  (He 
Joins  cast  which  comes  on  stage  to  talk.) 

Cartridge.  Group  W,  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Company,  In  association  with  New 
York  Umverslty  School  of  Law,  has  presented 
Part  One  of  "You've  Got  a  Right,"  a  two- 
part  program  about  the  14th  Amendment. 
Part  Two  will  be  presented  as  the  next  pro- 
gram in  this  series  dramatizing  the  origins 
and  contemporary  significance  of  the  "Bill 
of  Rights." 

part   two 
Cast 

Director    (Justice   Cardozo,   Justice   Bren- 
nan)  :  Joseph  Wiseman. 
,  Actor  1  (Rep.  Rogers,  Wm.  Comley) :  Con- 
rad Bain. 

Actor  2  (Rep.  Bingham,  David  Goldstein)  : 
Addison  Powell. 

Aetor  3  (Justice  Butler,  Malloy) :  Richard 
Kilbride. 

Actor  4  (Manager,  Benjamin  Gltlow,  Clar- 
ence Gideon)  :  Joseph  Julian. 

Actor  5  (Judge,  Justice  Black)  :  Conrad 
Jameson. 

Actor  6  (Harold  Strauch,  John  O'Neal)  : 
John  McGovern. 

Actor  7  (Prank  Palko) :  John  Karlen. 

Actor  8  (Verges,  A.  J.  Kearns)  :  Luis  Van 
Rooten. 

Script  Girl    (DoUree   Mapp)  :   Ellen  Holly. 
Prologue 

Manager  (Actor  4)  (Verges  mutters  paren- 
thetical phrases) .  A  hundred  beeves  at  a  dol- 
lar (Sacre  Bleu!)  hundred  calves  at  fifty  cents 
(Thieves!  Robbers!)  75  hogs,  25  sheep,  10 
goats  at  thirty  cents  (Canaille)  310  head 
Inspected  at  10  cents  (Extortioners!)  Stalls, 
eighty  dollars.  That's  $309,  Mr.  Verges  (Death 
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to  every  sentiment  of  honesty!)  And  $500  re- 
newal for  your  license.  Total  $809.  Sign  here, 
nlease.  (Hands  Verges  clipboard  with  pen  ) 

Verges  (Actor  8).  An  outrage!  Louisiana 
creates  a  Slaughterhouse  monopoly  in  New 
Orleans.  You  force  two  thousand  butchers  to 
pay  toll  to  you  or  face  ruin !  , ^     .  „, 

Manager  (Actor  4).  That's  an  old  story 
now  This  Is  1873.  You  butchers  took  your 
cases  to  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court. 
You  had  the  best  lawyer  In  the  South,  a 
former   Supreme   Cour*   Judge   himself   -and 

^°Verges  (Actor  8).  The  constitution!  Bah! 
(Snaps  fingers,  walks  and  turns)  The  14th 
Amendment,  a  farce!  (Snaps  .^g<un  ) 

DniECTOR.  Pine!  Let's  move  on  to  the  P.-lko 
scenes.  Hello.  We're  a  repertory  company, 
nine  actors  rehearsing  freedom,  more  spe- 
cifically the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  ten 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Right  now 
we're  working  on  the  Fourteenth  which  is  not 
unrelated  and  which,  briefly,  commands  that 
no  State  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  a  citizen,  deny  him  due  P/ocess 
of  law  or  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  We  all 
play  many  roles.  I'm  the  Director.  The  author 
of  our  play  ...  We  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  (Business  with  Script  Girl  ) 

Cartridge.  Group  W,  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Company,  in  association  with  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law.  presents. 
"You've  Got  a  Right,"  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  Two-Part  program  about  the  14th 
Amendment.  In  a  moment.  Act  One. 
Act  I 


(Supreme  Court.  Actors  3.  4,  5.  6  and  8 
on  bench  wearing  robes.  Palko  (7)  in  cell 
Comley  (1)  and  Goldstein  (2)  at  counsel 
table  before  bench.)  ,0    iqqt 

director  (To  Camera) .  November  12.  I9d7. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  ready 
to  hear  oral  argument  in  Falko  v.  Connecti- 
cut a  case  involving  the  14th  Amendment. 
Frank  Palko,  24.  is  in  the  death  house  at 
Wethersfleld  State  Prison,  Connecticut. 

PALKO  (Actor  7)  (In  Cell) .  I  was  convicted 
of  second  degree  murder  for  shooting  a  police- 
man while  on  parole.  After  I  was  brought  here 
to  start  serving  a  life  sentence,  the  state  ap- 
pealed to  Connecticut's  Supreme  Court  and 
got  a  new  trial  for  1st  degree  murder,  and  I 
was  convicted  on  that  charge.  My  lawyer 
said  the  Constitution  doesn't  aUow  anyone 
to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offense:  Us 
double  Jeopardy.  Unless  those  Judges  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  reverse  the  decision. 
I'll  die  in  the  electric  chair. 

Goldstein  (Actor  2).  Prank  Palko  must 
not  be  put  to  death.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  serve  out  his  life  sentence. 

Director.  David  Goldstein,  Connecticut 
Attorney,  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend 
Palko. 

Goldstein  (Actor  2) .  The  guarantee  against 
double  jeopardy  is  contained  in  the  5th 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  14th 
Amendment  forbids  any  state  to  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen  or 
deprive  him  of  his  life  without  due  process. 

Comley  (Actor  1).  I  disagree.  The  verdict 
of  the  second  jury— first  degree  murder— was 
the  just  verdict. 

Director.  William  H.  Comley.  prosecuting 
attorney   for   the   state   of   Connecticut. 

Comley  (Actor  1).  Palko's  original  trial 
was  legally  in  error.  The  second  trial  was  not 
a  new  trial.  It  was  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  original  trial. 

Palko.  (Actor  7)  (In  cell) .  Wait  a  minute. 
What  was  the  error  in  the  original  trial. 

director.  The  judge  made  a  mistake  in 
charging  the  Jury  on  the  question  of  pre- 
meditation. 

Actor  3.  If  that's  the  case  then  it  was  right 
to  bring  him  back  for  a  second  trial. 

Actor  8.  I  don't  agree.  The  State  had  its 

chance.  If  It  muffed  it.  that's  too  bad  .  .  . 

criminal  or  no  criminal.  Otherwise  what  are 

legal  procedures  for? 

Actor    6.    When   Palko    was   convicted   of 
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second  degree  murder,  he  was  .icqultted  of 
first  degree  murder.  That's  the  end  of  it. 

ACTOR  5.  But  can  you  let  a  murderer  get 
away  with.  ... 

DniECTOR  (Interrupts) .  Shall  we  let  the  real 

lawvers  argue  the  case? 

( 'To  Actor  2 1  Go  on  please. 

( Actor  7  returns  to  cell  1 

GOLDSTEIN  (Actor  2 » .  The  central  question 
is  whether  the  14th  Amendment  makes  the 
guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  enforceable 
on  the  States.  Or  in  other  words,  docs  the 
14th  .ibsorb  or  incorporate  the  first  ten 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  including  the  5th  Amendment's  guar- 
antee against  double  Jeopardy. 

CoMLEV  (Actor  1).  Since  1873  the  Supreme 
Court  has  consistentlv  held  that  the  14th 
does  not  incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 

whole 

Justice  Bi'TLER  (Actor  3).  May  I  interrupt 

the  learned  counsel? 

DIRECTOR.  Mr.  Justice  Butler. 
Jvistice  BCTXER  ( Actor  3  • .  Why  is  Connecti- 
cut so  intent  on  taking  Prank  Palko's  life? 
COMLEY  (Actor  1) .  The  state,  sir.  wishes  to 

see  Justice  done.  

Justice  BUTLER  ( Actor  3 ) .  But  this  young 
ma:i  is  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  at 
l-.ard  labor.  It  seems  that  the  f=tate  in  this 
case  is  more  bent  on  vengeance  than  on  jus- 
tice 

Rogers  (Actor  1)  (Agitated).  It  appears  to 
me  John,  that  Mr.  Justice  Butler  has  made 
up  his  mind  already.  I  fear  that  he  intends  to 
overrule  the  lower  courts'  decision  in  PalHo 
V  Connecticut.  If  the  other  Justices.  ... 

BINGHAM  (Actor  2).  Spare  the  rhetoric, 
Andrew.  You're  not  in  Congress. 

ROGERS  (Actor  D.I  forgot.  John.  You  and 
I  are  witnesses  from  history.  (He  presents 
Bingham  to  Camera)  Congress  John  A. 
Bingham.  Radlcial  Republican  representa- 
tive from  Ohio  in  the  39th  Congress. 

BINGHAM  (Actor  2).  And  my  colleague. 
Representative  Andrew  J.  Rogers— Democrat 
from  New  Jersey.  We  served  together  on  the 
Joint  Committee  that  drafted  the  14th 
Amendment. 

ROGERS.  (Actor  n.  Indeed.  John  was  the 
man  who  wrote  most  of  the  Amendments 
catastrophic  first  section. 

BINGHAM  (Actor  2).  And  Andrew  was  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  strident  voices  that 
spoke  against  the  Amendment  (To  Rogers) 
Now  then— about  Mr.  Justice  Butler.  I  hope 
vou're  right.  I  -.ope  he  is  giving  us  a  clue 
to  the  way  the  court  will  vote,  but  frankly 
I  doubt  it  Ever  since  the  Court  first  inter- 
preted the  14th.  it  has.  time  and  again, 
chosen  to  support  the  power  of  the  states 
over  the  rights  of  the  individual, 

ROGERS  (Actor  1).  How  can  you  misread 
history  so  eloquently?  What  about  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury—incorporating the  P-Tst  and  sixth 
amendments  into  the  14th. 

Bingham  (Actor  2i.  Episodes,  mere  inter- 
ruptions of  a  major  rhythm— What  about 
the  19th  century  decisions  denying  that 
the  14th  was  meant  to  absorb  the  first  10 
Amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

DIRECTOR  (Interrupts).  ( Bingham  &  Rogers 
become  Actors).  Excellent.  Now  Addison,  let 
Bingham  call  his  witnesses  from  history  and 
Conrad  does  the  same  lor  Rogers. 

ACTOR  1.  But  Rogers  reserves  the  right  to 
call  a  surprise  witness. 
.iVCTOR  2.  Trickv,  eh? 

Actor  1.  One  of  his  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties? 

AcroR  2.  Hes  got  a  right. 
Director.  Begin. 

Bingham   (Actor  2).  Very  well.  I  call  Mr. 
Silvain  Verges. 
(Verges  aopears.) 
VERGES  I  Actor  8 ) .  Present. 
Bingham  i  Actor  2 ) .  Take  the  stand,  please. 
Verges  (Actor  8).  With  pleasure.  M'sier. 
(He  moves  to  witness  chair.  Bingham  faces 

him.) 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment.  Act  II  of  "You  ve 
Got  A  Right.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
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Act  II 
(Verges  <.<n  witness  stand.  Bingham  facing 

him  > 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  Mr.  Verges,  in  1873 
wero  you  the  president  of  the  Butchers  Be- 
nevolent Association  of  New  Orleans? 

Verges  i  Actor  8)  I  had  that  honor,  MVler 
Bingham  i Actor  2i.  And  did  you  bring  ;.n 
action  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent 
a  corrupt  Louisiana  Legislature  from  cre.U- 
ing  a  monopoly  in  the  Slaughter  House  busi- 
ness? 

Verges  (Actor  8).  We  did.  and  we  claimivi 
that  it  violated  our  right  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  pursue  our  trade  freely. 

Bingham  i  Actor  2  I  And  did  the  Suprcir.p 
Court  protect  voxi? 

Verges  (Actor  8).  Ha!  It  said  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  include  the  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Bingham  i  Actor  2i.  i To  Rogers)  There  you 
are.  Andrew.  That  was  the  beginning.  (To 
Verges  I  Thank  you.  Mr.  Verges  You  may  step 
down.  Mr.  Verges.  What  does  the  Supreme 
Court  do  in  its  very  first  interpretation  of  the 
14th?  It  nullifies  it  absolutely,  completely,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  i*Titten. 

Rogers  ( Actor  1 ) .  Youre  over-slmpllf  >-lng 
the  issue  terrlblv.  John. 

Bingham  (Actor  2i.  Then  let  me  simplify 
it  further.  John  ONeil. 
ONeil  (Actor  6) .  Present 
Bingham  (Actor  2i.  To  the  stand  please. 
Listen  to  this  man's  case.  A  classic  example 
of  how  a  state  violated  a  citizen's  funda- 
mental rights.  (To  ONeil)  in  1890.  Mr 
ONeil.  where  did  vou  live? 

ONeil  ( Actor  6) .  Town  of  Whitehead.  New 
York.   If   Prank  Palko  Is   expecting   the  Su- 
preme  Court   to   look    after   his   rights,   he's 
spitting  down  a  hollow  tree  stump. 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  Picturesque,  but  ac- 
curates.  State  your  business  in   1890. 

ONeil  (Actor  61 .  Liquor  dealer— wholesale 
and  retail.  Shipped  gallon  jugs  COD  across 
the  state  line  into  Vermont.  Got  arrested  for 
doing  it. 

Bingham  (Actor  2)  On  what  charge? 
O'Neil  (Actor  6).  Unlawfully  selling  liquor 
in  Vermont  at   ( quote  i;   475  "divers  times." 
(He  makes  the  quote  sign  with  fingers) . 
Bingham  (Actor  2i  .  What  happened? 
O'Neil   (Actor  6)    (Points  to  Actor  5.  who 
has  assumed   place  on  a  bench).   Ask   him 
He's  the  Vermont  Justice  of  the  Peace  that 
tried  me. 

Judge  (Actor  5) .  John  O'Neil.  you  are  fined 

nine     thousand  ...   (he     falters)    .      .  nine 

thousand  and  .     .  (falters)      .  .  Lines  plea.se. 

Script  GniL  $9,140  ...  79  years. 

Judge  (Actor  5).  You  are  fined  $9,140  and 

sentenced  to  79  years  in  jail  at  hard  labor. 

Bingham  (Actor  2i.  Naturally  you  ap- 
pealed, of  course,  to  a  higher  court  in  the 
state  of  Vermont. 

ONeil  (Actor  6).  Helped  a  little.  County 
court  jurv  cut  the  'divers  times"  to  307  Re- 
duced my  punishment  to  $6,140  fine  and  a 
mere  o4  vears  in  prison         .  hard  labor. 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court,  they  declined 
even  to  discuss.  Bill  of  Rights  not  included 
in  the  14th.  54  years  in  jail  for  wetting  the 
whistles  of  thirsty  Vermonters. 

Bingham  i  Actor  2  i .  Thank  you.  step  down 
(To  Rogers)  Can  you  deny  it,  Andrew 
That's  how  It  went,  case  after  case.  The 
Supreme  Court  era.^ed  the  Civil  Liberty  pre- 
visions of  the  14th  .'Amendment  from  the 
Constitution  as  if  they  were  a  blot  of  ml;. 

Rogers  i  Actor  1).  Will  the  Gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Bingham  (Actor  2i.  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  Nex»,  Jersey. 

Rogers  (Actor  D.I  cill  Mr.  Benjamin  O::- 
low  to  the  stand  (Gitlow  (Actor  4)  appears 
and  Feats  in  witness  chair.  He  wears  a  lousi- 
ness .<=uit)  (Rogers  to  Camera i  My  colleague 
is  afraid  that  vhe  Supreme  Court  wiK  allirm 
the  lower  court's  decision  in  Palko  vs.  Con- 
necticut 1  fear  the  court  may  overturn  the 
Connecticut  decision  against  Palko.  I  will 
illustrate  why    (To   Gltlow (    Mr.   Gitlow,   in 
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1925,  you  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
a  conviction  by  New  York  for  criminal 
anarchy. 

Gn-Low  (Actor  4)  Correct,  and  what  you. 
sir.  intend  to  draw  from  my  testimony  is  not 
the  comment  I  wish  to  make. 

RoGE>s  (Actor  D.I  aw>reclate  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  hostile  witness,  but  kindly  speak 
to  my  point. 

Grri.ow  (Actor  4) .  I  was  a  radical  member 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  193S.  in  favor  of 
revolutionary  action. 

RocEBS  (Actor  1).  The  New  York  courts 
found  you  guilty  of  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  organized  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. The  Supreme  Court,  In  deciding  your 
appeal  made  an  unfortunate  ruling. 

GrrLOW  (Actor  4).  Unfortunate  is  right. 
The  Court  upheld  the  New  York  conviction. 

RocEBS  (Actor  1).  On  a  matter  of  law.  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  incorp>oratlon 
Issue.  Nevertheless,  in  Gl"tlow  vs  New  York, 
the  majority  of  the  court  held,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  14th  Amendment  did  incor- 
porate or  absorb  the  first  amendments  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

Gmow  (Actor  4).  A  lot  of  good  that  did 
me.  I  went  to  Jail. 

RoGus  (Actor  1 )  (To  Camera) .  Thank  you. 
And  in  1933,  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Scotts- 
boro  cas«Br  the  Court,  in  Powell  v.  Alabama, 
went  still  further  along  this  treacherous 
road.  It  took  more  power  away  from  the  states 
by  bringing  xinder  the  umbrella  of  the  14th. 
major  aspects  of  the  6th  Amendment's  right 
to  council. 

Congressman  Bingham,  watch  this.  Mr. 
Justice  Butler,  it  was  you,  sir,  was  it  not.  who 
delivered  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case 
of  Powell  V.  Alabama? 

Justice  Bon-Ea  (Actor  3l.  I  remember  it 
well.  Nine  Negro  youths  were  found  guilty  by 
AlatMuna  of  forcible  rape  and  sentenced  to 
death.  A  majority  of  the  court  agreed  that 
they  had  Ijeen  denied  profjer  counsel  and 
ordered  new  trials. 

Rooms  (Actor  1).  But  in  your  dissent,  you 
argued  eloquently  that  they  had  not  been 
denied  a  fair  trial. 

Justice  Butler  (Actor  3).  Indeed,  I  held 
that  the  majority  ruling  was  an  extension  of 
federal  authority  into  a  field  hitherto  occu- 
pied exclusiveiy  by  the  several  states. 

RocESS  (Actor  1) .  And  in  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Butler,  will  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  Palko  V.  Connecticut  extend  that 
federal  authority  still  further — or  will  it  end 
the  evil  trend  away  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
Slaughterhouse  decision. 

Justice  Butler  (Actor  3).  Were  you  a  law- 
yer. Representative  Rogers? 

Rogers  (Actor  1).  Yea,  sir.  I  was. 

Justice  Butler  (Actor  3).  Then  surely  you 
must  know  that  your  question  is  improper.  I 
can  make  no  comment  on  a  case  still  under 
adjudication.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  wait 
for  the  court's  formal  decision. 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment.  Act  Three  of 
"You've  Got  a  Right."  The  Fourteenth 
-Amendment. 

Act  III 

(The  Supreme  Court  in  Background. 
Rogers  and  Bingham  in  Foreground.) 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  Opinion  Monday,  An- 
drew, December  6.  1937.  This  is  the  morning 
the  Supreme  Court  delivers  its  decision  in 
Palko  V.  Connecticut. 

Rogers  (Actor  1).  Who's  that — the  Chief 
Justice? 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  No.  Associate  Justice 
Benjamin  Cardozo.  He  will  deliver  the  Court's 
opinion.  Ssh.  Remember,  we're  ghosts. 

C.\RDOzo  (Director).  The  appellant  argues 
that  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  forbids  the  fed- 
eral government  to  do  is  now  also  forbidden 
to  the  states  by  the  14th  Amendment.  There 
is  no  such  general  rule.  Certain  rights  may 
have  value  and  importance,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  scheme  of  ordered 
liberty.  Other  rights  are  so  fundamental  that 
neither  liberty  nor  Justice  would  exist  if  they 
were  sacrificed.  Does  the  action  of  Connect!- 
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cut  in  the  Palko  case  violate  those  funda- 
mental principles,  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
our  civil  and  pMDlitlcal  institutions?  The  an- 
swer surely  must  be  "no".  The  state  asks  no 
more  than  that  the  case  against  Palko  shall 
go  on  until  his  trial  is  free  from  substantial 
legal  error.  The  edifice  of  Justice  stands.  The 
Judgment  is  affirmed. 

Rogers  i  Actor  1 ) .  Splendid  decision ! 

Bingham    (Actor  2).   Excellent   Judgment! 

Rogers  (Actor  1)1  don't  understand.  How 
can  you  rejoice,  John?  Isn't  the  opinion  a 
denial  of  the  incorporation  argument? 

Bingham  (Actor  2) .  Not  at  all.  It  opens  the 
door  to  a  full  absorption  by  the  14th  of  all 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  sets  up  a  yardstick  by 
which  the  court  may  Judge  which  rights  are 
so  fundamental  that  no  state  may  abridge 
them. 

Rogers  (Actor  li  But  the  court  may  use 
the  yardstick  to  allow  each  state  to  decide 
for  itself  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  funda- 
mental right. 

Director.  Excellent,  gentlemen.  Let's  take  a 
break  now  and  come  back  to  Cardoza's  honor 
roll  of  superior  human  rights. 

Actor  4.  Dig  tliat  honor  roll  metaphor! 
Some  rights  are  in  and  some  are  out.  And 
whether  you're  in  or  out  depends  on  what 
a  Judge  happens  to  think  is  fundamental  to 
Justice.  I  call  it  a  slot-machine  system. 

Actor  5.  I  call  it  a  neat  compromise.  You 
deserve  the  federal  form  of  government  but, 
at  the  same  time,  you  warn  the  states  there's 
a  point  beyond  which  they  must  not  go  In 
dealing  with  a  citizen's  rights. 

Script  Girl.  The  Supreme  Court  still 
hasn't  made  the  14th  shorthand  for  the  en- 
tire Bill  of  Rights — But  they've  brought  al- 
most all  the  specific  guarantees  of  the  first 
ten  under  the  umbrella  of  the  14th.  Mapp 
V    Ohio  .  .  . 

Actor  4.  Gideon  v.  Walnright. 

Actor  3.  Malloy  v.  Hogan. 

Actor  7.  Which  amendment  goes  with 
which  case? 

Director.  Now's  a  good  time  to  rehearse 
those  cases  again. 

Script  Girl.  But  we  don't  have  an  actress 
to  play  Mrs.  Mapp. 

Director.  You've  lieard  the  lines  so  often 
.  .  .  surely  you  must  know  them  by  heart. 

Script  Girl.  But .  .  . 

Director.  We  don't  have  time  to  argue. 
Into  the  cell.  When  I  cue  you,  you're  DoUree 
Mapp.  (She  moves)  (To  cast)  The  Gideon 
scene  will  follow — and  then  Malloy.  Ready? 
(She  nods)  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  1961. 

Mapp  iSG).  I'm  Dollree  Mapp.  The  State 
of  Ohio  wanted  to  keep  me  here  for  seven 
years,  because  they  found  some  dirty  books 
and  pictures  in  my  house  that  belonged  to  a 
tenant.  The  police  broke  into  my  house 
without  a  warrant  and  Illegally  obtained  the 
obscene  literature  as  evidence,  courts  in 
Ohio  said  it  was  okay  to  use  the  evidence; 
and  without  that  evidence  they  couldn't 
have  convicted  me,  but  I  had  a  lawyer,  he 
knew  all  the  angles.  Mr.  A.  J.  Kearns. 

Kearns  (Actor  8).  The  Supreme  Court 
knew  all  the  angles.  The  angle  in  Mapp  vs 
Oliio  was  that  a  state  may  not  use  evidence 
obtained  by  illegal  search  and  seizure.  Item: 
By  a  vote  ot  6-3,  the  4th  amendment,  which 
guarantees  that  protection,  is  incorporated 
into  the  14th. 

(Mrs.  Mapp  leaves  cell  and  links  arms  with 
Kearns ) 

Mapp  ( SG ) .  A  man's  home  is  his  castle — 
and  so  is  woman's.  No  prison  for  Dollree 
Mapp.  I  got  a  right. 

Director.  Good  girl.  Gideon  vs  Wainright. 
1963. 

Gideon  ( .\ctor  4)  (In  Cell).  I'm  Clarence 
Earl  Gideon.  Do  you  think  a  poor  man's  right 
to  have  a  lawyer  is  so  fundamental  that  his 
trial  becomes  unconstitutional  if  a  state 
doesn't  give  him  counsel  to  defend  him?  A 
Florida  court  sentenced  me  to  5  years  in 
prison  for  breaking  and  entering  a  pool  room. 
But  I  appealed  by  own  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  grounds  that  my  rights  under  the 
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etb  and  14th  amendments  had  been  violated 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Black  said  for  a 
unanimous  court. 

Justice  Black  (Actor  5)  (On  bench).  Tlie 
right  of  one  charged  with  crime  to  counsel 
may  not  be  deemed  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial to  fair  trials  in  some  countries  but  it  is 
In  ours.  The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida  is  reversed. 

Gideon  (Actor  4)  (Outside  cell).  Item 
The  14th  includes  the  6th  for  everyone,  even 
a  pauper  who  can't  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  lias 
a  right. 

Director.  Malloy  vs  Hogan,  1964. 

Strauch  (Actor  6) .  I'm  Harold  Strauch,  at- 
torney for  William  Malloy.  In  1959,  in  a  Con- 
necticut investigation  Into  gambling,  my 
client  was  asked  a  number  of  questions  re- 
lating to  his  arrest  and  conviction  for  the 
crime  of  pool-selling,  a  misdemeanor. 

MoLLOY  (Actor  3).  My  lawyer  told  me  to 
take  the  5th. 

Strauch  (Actor  6).  Molloy  was  cited  for 
contempt  and  committed  to  prison  until  he 
agreed  to  answer. 

MoLLOY  (Actor  3).  I  might  have  stayed  in 
prison  forever. 

Strauch  (Actor  6).  We  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

(Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  in  delivering  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  said  this: ) 

Justice  Brennan  (Director).  The  14th 
amendment  secures  against  state  Invasion 
the  same  privilege  that  the  5th  amendment 
guarantees  against  federal  infringement,  the 
right  of  a  person  to  remain  silent  unless  he 
chooses  to  speak  in  the  unfettered  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  and  to  suffer  no  penalty  for 
such  silence. 

Strauch  (Actor  6) .  (Offers  a  hand  to  MAlr- 
LOY  who  has  come  out  of  cell) .  I  feel  elated 
Bill.  What  have  you  got  to  say? 

Malloy  (Actor  3).  Uke  you  said,  Mr. 
Strauch.  I'm  an  American.  I  took  the  Fifth. 
(They  exit.) 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  Palko  vs  Connecticut 
opened  the  way  for  that  decision  and  to  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  ancient,  dynamic 
concept  that  there  are  some  rights  so  funda- 
mental to  the  dignity  pf  human  existence 
that  no  government — national  or  state — may 
give  them — or  take  them  from  the  free 
human  being. 

Rogers  ( Actor  1 ) .  But  to  this  day,  the  5th 
amendment's  guarantee  against  double  Jeop- 
ardy has  still  not  made  Justice  Cardozo's 
Honor  Roll  of  Superior  Rights.  In  1938,  Prank 
Palko  left  his  cell  in  Wethersfleld  Prison.  But 
he  did  not  walk  to  freedom.  He  walked  a 
short  distance  to  an  enclosure  so  constructed 
as  to  exclude  the  public  view,  and  there,  be- 
fore the  hour  of  sunrise,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  he  had  the  punishment  of  death  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  electrocution. 

Bingham  (Actor  2).  Would  you  say  that 
Justice  had  been  done,  Andrew? 

Rogers  (Actor  1).  Who  can  measure  Jus- 
tice, John.  I'd  say  that  the  law  had  prevailed. 
,  Bingham  (Actor  2).  We'll  never  stop  argu- 
ing about  that  will  we,  Andrew? 

Rogers  (Actor  1).  Why  should  we?  Even 
ghosts  have  a  right. 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment  Epilogue  to 
'You've  Got  a  Right",  the  14th  Amendment. 

Epilogue 

(Cast  arguing.) 

Actor  1.  The  only  rights  still  tinder  state 
control  are  indictment  by  Grand  Jury,  Jury 
trial,  double  Jeopardy,  counsel  in  civil  cases, 
and  a  few  others.  All  the  rest  of  the  original 
Bill  of  Rights  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Government. 

Script  Girl.  Are  you  against  the  Bill  of 
Rights? 

Actor  1.  No,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights  isn't 
absolute.  Ours  is  a  system  of  separation  of 
powers,  of  divided  responsibility.  Put  all 
power  in  the  national  government  and  you 
destroy  the  very  freedom  you're  trying  to 
protect. 

Director.  And  so  it  goes.  Nine  Actors  re- 
hearsing freedom.  "liberty"  said  a  famous 
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judge,  "lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
When  it  dies  there,  no  law  can  save  it  ' 

Cartridge.  Group  W,  Westinghouse  Broad- 
cisting  Companv,  in  association  with  the 
New  York  Unlversltv  School  of  Law,  has  pre- 
■  ented  "You've  Got  a  Right."  a  series  of  pro- 
grams dramatizing  the  origins  and  contem- 
porary significance  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the 
lirst  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 


Growing  Support  for  Cigarette  Legislation 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1968 
Mr.   MOSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am   ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  the  action  that 
15  of  my  colleagues  have  taken  today.  I 
speak  of  their  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
make    effective    the    Federal    Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act.  In  ihis  ac- 
tion thev  join  the  efforts  of  myself  and 
the  following  41  other  Members  of  this 
body— JONATHAN  B.  Bingham,  Democrat, 
of  New  York;  Richard  Bolling,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri;  John  Brademas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana;  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  California;  Phillip  Burton. 
Democrat,  of  California:  Daniel  E.  But- 
ton,  Republican,   of   New   York;    John 
CoNYERS.   Jr..   Democrat,   of  Michigan; 
DoMiNicK  V.  DANIELS.  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey;  John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan;  John  G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of 
California;    Leonard   Farbstein,   Demo- 
crat,    of     New     York:     Edith     Green, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;   Henry   Helstoski. 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey;  John  Jarman. 
Democrat,    of    Oklahoma;     Joseph    E. 
Karth.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Robert 
L.    Leggett,    Democrat,    of    California; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Democrat,  of  Ha- 
waii;  George  P.  Miller,  Democrat  of 
California;  John  J.  McFall,    Democrat, 
of  California;  Abraham  J.  Multer.  Demo- 
crat of  New  York;  Barratt  O'Hara,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Illinois;  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Democrat,  ot  California;  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick  Democrat,  of  New  York;  George  M. 
Rhodes,    Democrat,     of    Pennsylvania; 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Demo- 
crat   of  New  York;   J.  Edward  Roush, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Edward  R.  Roy- 
BAL    Democrat,   of   California;    William 
P.  Ryan.  Democrat  of  New  York;  James 
H    Scheuer,   Democrat   of   New   York; 
Richard   S.   Schweiker.   Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania;  John  V.  Tunney,  Demo- 
crat,  of   California;   Morris  K.   Udall, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona:  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Jerome  R. 
Waldie.      Democrat      of      California; 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; John  W.  Wydler,  Republican,  of 
New  York— who  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  introduced  H.R.  11717 
and  related  measures  identical  to  the 
legislation  offered  by  my  colleagues  to- 

It  is  obvious  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
not  only  hazardous  to  a  person's  health, 
but  it  is  evident  beyond  any  reasonable 


doubt  that  cigarette  smoking  may  cause 
death  from  cancer  and  other  diseases. 
Both  governmental  and  private  health 
recncies  have  been  hard  at  work  on  this 
problem  and  their  conclusions  are  al- 
most unanimous— cigarette  smoking  is 
of  such  a  negative  value  that  Congress 
must  le;iislate  means  for  protectinsi  our 
Nation's  health.  Yet,  we  must  always  be 
mindful  of  the  personal  freedom  the 
individual  is  guaranteed  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government;  we  do  not  ask  Con- 
gress l^  outlaw  the  smokina  of  cigarettes, 
but  rather  to  provide  our  citizens  with 
the  pi-otections  they  are  guaranteed. 

The  ir/oblem  is  especially  pressing  to- 
day; the  cigarette  industry  is  again 
mounting  a  massive  campaisn  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  ciearette  smoking 
is  not  hazardous  at  all.  In  fact.  I  wish 
to  insert  two  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  the  extremes  to  -vvhich  the 
tobacco  industry  will  go: 
I  Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Mar.    21, 
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Pr.o.sMoKiNG    Articles    Aren't    Necessarily 

ALL    That    They    Seem    To    Be— Senator 

MAGN-rsoN   Asks   Inquiry   Into   Story   by 

PR  Writer— Tobacco   Men   Bvy   Kkprints 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
New  York.— It  seemed  like  a  windfall  for 
the  tobacco  Industry.  "To  Smoke  or  Not  to 
Smoke— That  Is  Still  the  Question"  was  the 
title  of  an  article  In  the  January  issue  of 
True  magazine.  Tliere  was  little  question 
which  side  of  the  issue  the  article  took. 

Dismissing  statistical  evidence  of  cancer 
hazards  In  smoking  cited  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General,  the  article  concluded.  "At  the  mo- 
ment, all  we  can  say  for  sure  is  the  cause 
of  cancer  isn't  known  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  proof  that  smoking  causes  human 
cancer." 

The  story  was  widely  promoted  In  adver- 
tisements, and  reprints  were  mailed  to  about 
600  000  "opinion  makers"  around  the  na- 
tion Not  surprisingly,  five  of  the  six  major 
tobacco  companies  mailed  reprints  to  their 
employes  and  shareholders. 

The  article  couldn't  have  presented  the 
tobacco  industry's  case  better  if  it  had  been 
written  by  the  Industry.  And  though  there's 
no  proof  the  Industry  did  that,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  publication  :ire  in- 
teresting. 

"bunk"  says  a  tabloid 

The  author.  Stanley  Prank,  is  an  employe 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc.,  long-time  public 
relations  representative  for  the  industry's  To- 
bacco institute  Inc.  The  reprints  and  ads, 
ostensibly  a  True  promotion,  actually  were 
paid  for  and  handled  by  Tlderock  Corp.,  a 
second  public  relations  firm  hired  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute  last  October. 

More  recently,  the  March  3  issue  of  a 
sensational  tabloid,  the  National  Enquirer, 
carried  a  story  under  the  headline  "Clgaret 
Cancer  Link  Is  Bunk."  The  byline  read 
"Charles  Golden."  but  Nat  Chrzan,  editor  of 
the  Enquirer,  savs  the  author  was  Mr.  Prank. 
"Charles  Golden  doesn't  exist,"  Mr.  Chrzan 
says.  "It's  all  perfectly  legal." 

Mr  Frank  at  first  flatly  denied  authorship 
of  the  Enquirer  story;  a  week  later  he  con- 
ceded that  he  had  written  It.  "You've  got  me 
on  that  one."  he  said.  As  to  the  True  article. 
Mr  Frank  says  he  submitted  It  last  April, 
while  he  was  a  free-lance  writer,  whereas  he 
didn't  Join  the  public  relations  agency  untU 
October.  True  and  Hill  &  Knowlton  give  a 
Uke  account  of  the  chronology,  although 
the  public  relations  director  of  a  niajor  to- 
bacco company  says  he  understands  that 
Mr.  Prank  was  working  on  the  True  story  last 

fall 

Congressional  sources  say  the  tobacco  in- 
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dustry  is  mounting  an  aggressive  new  cam- 
paign to  counter  medical  evidence  that  clg- 
aret smoking  Is  damaging  to  health.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  been  asked  by  Sen 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  to  investigate 
the  True  article  and  the  legality  of  the  re- 
prints. 

MSPfTE  OVtR   A   BOOK 

A  Similar  dispute  arose  early  last  year  im 
pnblici.tion  nf  the  l)OOk  It  fs  Safe  To  .Smoke 
by  Hawthorn  Books  Ire.  New  York.  The 
bcx)k  concluded  that  it  was  'safer"  to  .smoke 
cigarets  having  charcoal  filters,  such  as  Lig- 
gett .V;  Mvers  Tobacco  Co.'s  Ljirk  brand.  Sev- 
er..! iudu.-try  .sources,  in  tact,  .say  the  bixjk 
.imounts  ;  lnio.->t  to  a  commeicial  for  Liirk. 

Liggett  <s:  Mvers  denies,  liowever.  that  it 
sub:-idi/.ed  tlie  book.  Hawthorn'.^  chairman 
.,nd  prc-ideiU.  W.  Clement  Stone,  sayy. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  happeiicd 
with  that  book  that  I  didnt  ai)prove  of." 
He  won't  cl;i borate.  Hawthorn  agreed  last 
.\pnl  to  discontinue  sales  of  the  Ijook  .xft^r 
tlic  deceptive  practices  division  of  the  Fed- 
.  rr.l  rr.icie  Cjinmission  began  investigating 
the  ,idvert:smg. 

A  well-known  Washington  Journalist  re- 
I)orts  that  she  wa.s  approached  last  year  by 
a  tobacco  Industry  representative  and  iisked 
if  she  would  put  iter  name  on  an  article  at- 
tacking the  Surgeon  Generals  report  on 
.smoking  and  health.  The  article  already  had 
been  written;  the  plan  was  to  submit  it  to 
a  national  m.agazine  ior  which  she  writes 
frequently.  T\\e  Journalist  who  asks  not  to 
be  identified,  refused. 

.Several  aspects  of  the  True  episode  are  in 
dispute.  Charles  N.  Barnard.  True  executive 
editor,  denies  that  the  magazine  produced 
the  reprints.  However,  they  bore  a  note 
signed  "The  Editors"  with  no  other  attri- 
bution, and  a  True  production  offlcial  says 
they  were  printed  on  the  True  presses. 

Tlie  production  official  says  Tlderock.  the 
public  relations  agency,  ordered  607.000 
copies  In  addition,  five  tobacco  companies 
say  they  bought  a  total  of  449.000  copies 
from  True.  Mr.  Barnard  denies,  however, 
that  True  got  payments  from  any  industry 
sources. 

The  promotional  ads  for  the  True  article 
were  paid  for  by  individual  tobacco  compa- 
nies through  Tlderock.  according  to  Reginald 
B  Wells,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
agency  Mr.  Wells  savs  Tlderock  is  exploring 
various  ways  "to  get  the  tobacco  industry's 
side  before  the  public." 

-nie  tobacco  industry  reported  record  sales 
and  profits  last  year,  but  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  cigarets  declined  for  the  first 
year  since  the  Surgeon  Generals  report  was 
issued  in  1964. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  22.  1968] 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  UNIT  ACCUSED  OF  DECEP- 
TION—INSTITUTE. Two  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
CONCERNS  HIT  WITH  CHARGES  DUE  TO  PRO- 
SMOKING  ARTICLES 

New  York —Complaints  charging  "unfair 
and  deceptive"  trade  practices  "were  filed 
against  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc..  and  two 
of  its  public  relations  firms  over  pro- 
smoking  articles  in  True  magazine  and  the 
National  Enquirer. 

The  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Departments 
Fraud  Section,  and  the  New  York  State  At- 
torney General's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds 
and  Protection  by  John  F.  Banzhaf  in.  ex- 
ecutive  director  of  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  New  York. 

A  complaint  bv  Mr.  Banzhaf  last  year  re- 
sulted in  a  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ruling  requiring  Broadcasters  to  de- 
vote "substantial  time"  to  antl-clgaret  com- 
mercials. The  ruling  Is  being  appealed^ 

Mr  Banzhafs  complaint  charges  that  the 
Tobacco  Institute,  Hil7  &  Knowlton  Inc.,  and 
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Tideroclt  Corp.  "conspired  together  to  plant 
in  a  number  of  national  publications  appar- 
ently factual  and  unbiased  reports  discount- 
ing the  evidence  against  smoking  .  .  .  but 
that  these  articles  were  actually  prepared 
and  written  by  persons  In  the  employ  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute's  public  relations  firm  as 
an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public  ...  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  articles  were 
the  result  of  Ci»reful  research  and  impartial 
evaluation  by  unbiased  Journalists." 

Rosser  Reeves,  president  of  Tlderock,  tlie 
other  public  relations  firm  had  the  following 
conunent  on  the  complaint: 

"A  long  list  of  distinguished  doctors  and 
scientists  does  not  believe  that  the  Surgeon 
General's  ease  against  the  clgaret  is  a  correct 
one.  This  other  side  of  the  clgaret  controver- 
sy the  fact  that  clgarets  have  not  been 
scientifically  proven  to  cause  Illness — has 
never  been  fully  presented  to  the  public. 

"We  believe  in  an  open  discussion  of  both 
sides  of  this  unresolved,  and  very  important 
question.  While  we  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Banzhaf's  letter,  he.  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  others,  apparently  wish  to  stifle 
all  discussion." 

The  True  article,  like  the  National  En- 
quirer story,  dismissed  medical  and  statis- 
tical evidence  of  the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing cited  by  the  Surgeon  General's  report  and 
concluded,  "There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that 
smoking  causes  human  cancer." 

The  complaint  says  reprints  were  mailed 
"without  revealing  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  authorship  or  that  the  mail- 
ing was  sponsored  by  the  Tobacco  Institute. " 

The  complaint  concludes  that  the  articles 
were  "nothing  more  or  less  than  advertlse- 
.ments  by  the  clgaret  manufacturing  indus- 
try." that  the  articles  violated  PTC  regula- 
tions by  placing  health  claims  in  advertise- 
ments and  by  falling  to  label  them  as  ad- 
vertisements, that  "It  was  an  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive trade  practice  to  advertise  and  dis- 
tribute such  planted  articles  with  no  Indi- 
cation of  their  sponsorship  .  .  ."  and  that 
"the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  may  also  constitute  postal  fraud 
partlctilarly  because  the  Identity  of  the  mail- 
er was  not  represented." 

William  Kkiepfer  Jr.,  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute's vice  president,  public  relations,  said 
the  Institute  hadn't  seen  Mr.  Banzhaf's  com- 
plaint but  that.  "There  is  nothing  Improper 
In  any  effort  by  anyone  to  Invite  public  .it- 
tention  to  any  published  materials  on  any 
controversial  question  such  as  smoking  and 
health." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  duty,  our  re- 
sponsibility to  act.  but  we  must  act  now 
and  we  must  act  effectively.  The  original 
1965  legislation  was  designed  and  pro- 
moted by  the  cigarette  industry;  this  new- 
legislation  is  designed  and  promoted  by 
57  Congressmen  who  wish  to  protect  our 
Nation's  health. 

There  are  two  types  of  smokers  we 
must  protect:  the  habitual  smoker  and 
the  nonsmoking  youth.  The  former  must 
realize  that  if  he  ceases  or  substantially 
reduces  his  cigarette  smoking,  his  health 
will  markedly  improve.  The  latter  must 
be  shown  the  almost  inevitable  diseases 
that  result  from  cigai-ette  smoking.  In 
essence,  our  entii-e  population  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  inherent  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking  so  that  they  may  make 
a  rational  decision  as  to  smoking. 

These  57  Congressmen  do  not  stand 
alone.  There  are  many  public  and  pri- 
vate health  agencies  that  are  already 
vocally  opposed  to  cigarette  smoking  due 
to  its  health  hazards.  These  agencies  are 
requesting  action;  our  Nations  health 
demands  action — I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  at  this  point  inserting  a 
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copy  of  H.R.  11717  which  is  identical  to 
the  measure  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues, Edward  P.  Boland.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Frank  J.  Brasco.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York;  James  C.  Corman, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Charles  C. 
DiGGS,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Josh- 
ua EiLBERC,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Donald  M.  Fraser.  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota; Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Democrat, 
of  California;  Charles  S.  Joelson,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  Jersey ;  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Clar- 
ence Long.  Democrat,  of  Maryland; 
Robert  McClory.  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois; John  S.  Monagan.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut;  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania;  William  L.  St. 
Onge.  Democrat,  of  Coimecticut;  Lester 
L.  Wolff.  Demociat,  of  New  York. 
The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.  11717 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing .ind  Advertising  .\ct  with  respect  to  the 
labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act   I  15  U.S.C.  1333)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  "  immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Caution:  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health.'  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous 
to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death  from  Cancer 
and  Other  Diseases':  or  the  package  of  which 
fails  to  state  the  average  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  per  cigarette  in  such  package  as  deter- 
mined by  a  method  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tasy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare."; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Such  statement"  In 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Each  such  statement";  and 

(41  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
disseminate  or  cause  to  be  disseminated  any 
advertisement  which  is  intended  to  induce, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  purchase  of  any 
cigarettes  in  commerce,  unless  there  is  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  such  advertisement  the 
statment  Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  Is 
Dangerous  to  Health  ;ind  May  Cause  Death 
From  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases',  and  a 
statement  of  the  average  tar  and  nicotine 
yields  per  cigarette  <  as  determined  by  a 
method  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare!  of  the  cigarettes 
referred  to  in  such  advertising" 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  1 15  U.S.C.  1334) 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  sub- 
sections (ai.  (bi.  and  (c)  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"RECl'LATION      OF     LENGTH     OF     CIGARETTES. 
REPORTS 

"Sec.  5  lai  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  determines  that  longer 
cigarettes  increase  tlie  risk  to  persons  smok- 
ing such  cigarettes  of  incurring  or  aggra- 
vating any  disease  or  diseases  or  other  de- 
bilitating physiological  condition  or  condi- 
tions, he  may,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  prescribe  rules  es- 
tablishing a  maxlmiun  length  or  maximum 
lengths  for  cigarettes. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufacture,  import,  or  package  for  sale 
or  distribution  within  the  United  States  any 
cigarette  which  is  longer  than  the  maximum 
length   for  such  cigarette  under  rules  pre- 
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scribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Action.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1339)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-flrst  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


March  26,  1968 
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Pittsburgh's    Mayor    Barr    Testifies    on 
Urgency  of  Housing  Legislation 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  a  large  part  of  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
mayor  the  very  able  Joseph  M.  Barr. 

Mayor  Barr  has  been  a  leading  force 
in  making  Pittsburgh  the  renaissance 
city  of  America,  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  recognized  his  achieve- 
ment by  electing  him  as  its  president. 

Last  week,  in  testimony  before  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Mayor  Barr  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's far-reaching  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  In 
spite  of  past  legislation,  he  said: 

My  fellow  mayors  and  I  see  too  many  of 
our  citizens  living  in  crumbling  buildings, 
unsafe  and  unhealthy,  and  we  have  neither 
the  tools  to  repair  those  buildings  nor  the 
resources  to  replace  them. 

The  mayor  supported  all  the  proposals 
in  the  administration  bill,  hailing  them 
as  significant  steps  in  "an  effort  of  un- 
precedented proportions"  necessary-  to 
"treat  the  sickness  in  our  cities." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert   Mayor  Barr's  testimony  at  this 
point  in  the  effort  and  commend  it  to  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  Before 

the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 

Affairs     of     the     Senate     Banking     and 

Currency   Committee,   Washington.   DC, 

March  19.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Joseph  M.  Barr. 
>Vith  me  today  are  Mr.  Robert  Pease,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Allegheny  Conference; 
Mr.  Earl  Onque,  Model  Cities  Coordinator  in 
Pittsburgh;  and  Mr.  Robert  Walter,  from  tlie 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  come  before  you  today  in  a  dual  role; 
first  as  Riayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and 
spokesman  for  that  City  and  its  citizens. 
and  secondly,  as  President  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  an  organization  of  mayors 
from  some  600  cities  with  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more. 

I  am  pleased  "o  appear  today  in  support  o; 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  upon 
an  analogy,  I  feel  somewhat  like  a  man  ask- 
ing for  flood  control  legislation  at  a  time 
when  the  water  is  swirling  about  our  knees. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the 
many  and  complex  problems  which  fall  under 
the  unfortunately  fashionable  label  called 
the  urban  crisis.  Sufflce  it  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  the  view  from  the  mayor's  desk  these 
days  Is  a  most  unpleasant  one. 


My  fellow  mayors  and  I  see  too  many  of 
our  atlzens  living  In  crumbling  buUd Ings 
unsafe  and  unhealthy,  and  we  have  neither 
the  tools  to  repair  those  buildings  nor  the 
resources  to  replace  them.  ,„     „,„ 

We  see  too  many  citizens  becoming  em- 
Ij'ttered  because  they  cannot  realize  a  dream 
that  is  commonplace  to  most  Americans. 
the  dream  of  owning  their  own  home;  and  we. 
the  mayors,  have   no   way   of  realizing  that 

uream  for  them.  This.  B^"^'""*^"'.  '^  °°7f 
half  of  the  housing  problem.  The  other  half 
is  the  plain  fact  that  we  cannot  provide  e\en 
standard  renUl  units  for  our  citizens. 

We  see  our  citizens  on  the  streets,  and  in 
packet  lines,  and  in  our  offices  and  our 
Cauncil  Chambers.  And  when  they  ask  us 
what  we're  doing  for  them,  the  best  we  can 
stiy  IS  We  have  Upped  all  our  available  re- 
sources. We're  going  to  Washington  to  try 
to  get  some  legislation." 

Gentlemen,  how  much  longer  do  you  think 
v.e  can  tell  them  that? 

In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  trled-withln  our 
limited  resources-to  uplift  Uie  lives  of  those 
citizens  who  are  trying  to  break  through  the 
economic  and  social  barriers  which,  thus  far. 
have  denied  them  full  participation  in  our 

"  we  have  created  a  $6-mimon  land  reserve 
fund  administered  by  our  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is 
to  acquire  sites  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  .  ,  ^ 
The  Redevelopment  Authority  ha«  Joined 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  and 
ACTION  Housing,  Inc.,  In  an  attempt  to 
launch    large-scale    housing    rehabilitation 

^  ACTION  Housing's  22-home  rehabilitation 
experiment  In  Pittsburgh's  Homewood- 
Brushton  section  has  received  natlon-wide 
publicity  and  there  are  hopes  to  step  up 
this  program  to  500  units  per  year  with  the 
support  of  private  industry,  lending  institu- 
tions, and  the  FHA. 

The  City  has  approved  the  Homewood  sec- 
tion as  a  conservation  renewal  project, 
calling  for  rehabilitation  of  1.525  dwelUng 
units  in  the  next  several  years. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  attempts  we  are 
making  in  Pittsburgh.  I  have  not  mentioned 
these  to  show  vou  that  I  think  we  are  getting 
the  job  done.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  not. 
These  efforts,  however  worthy  and  Imagina- 
tive, are  like  trying  to  empty  the  ocean  with 
a  spoon.  .     , 

Inthe  City  of  Pittsburgh,  62  per  cent  of 
our  housing  supply  is  more  than  45  yeai-s  old 
and  22  per  cent  is  deteriorating  or  dilapi- 
dated This  latter  figure  Includes  35,000  de- 
teriorating and  8.500  dilapidated  units— as 
reported  in  the  1960  census. 

Clearly,  we  in  local  government  canixt  do 
the  lob  alone.  .  ^     , 

Clearly,  we  cannot  do  the  job  with  the 
tools  presently  allocated  to  us  by  the  federal 
government. 

This  Is  why  I  have  come  here  today  to 
speak  In  support  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  I  would  like  now 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  specific  programs  conUlned  in  the 
Act 

-With  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  divide 
these  comments  Into  two  categories:  First, 
the  category  of  housing  and,  secondly,  the 
tools  to  enhance  the  provision  of  housing. 

Let  me  turn  no'w  to  the  programs  I  am 
listing  under  the  fu-st  category,  that  of 
housing. 

In  commenting  on  the  housing  programs 
ouUlned  In  the  Act,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not,  first  of  aU.  urge  the  removal  of  unit 
cost  limitations  and  tie  the  maximum  costs 
to  local  building  costs  levels. 

Another  severe  limitation  to  housing  pro- 
duction Is  the  unavailability  of  sites  for 
housing  projects. 

As  long  as  these  two  limitations  exist,  our 
major  cities  wlU  be  unable  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  housing  units. 


I  will  refer  now  to  some  of  Uie  specific 
programs. 

home  ownership 
For  most  Americans,  honxe  ownership  is  a 
natural  event  in  the  course  ot  their  lives. 

For  thousands  of  American  families,  how- 
ever the  dream  of  owning  a  home  is  an  eco- 
nomic imixjsslbihty.  Many  of  them  are 
crowded  into  dilapidated  housing.  do.imed 
to  move  through  their  lives  shuffling  Irom 
one  rented  dwelling  to  another. 

You  have  before  vou  a  proposal  which  can 
chance  the  lives  of  many  of  these  people  by 
providing  them  with  homeownerEhip;  not  a 
giveaway  program,  but  a  proposal  which 
levies  responsibilitv  upon  the  iwtentlal 
homeowner  by  demanding  a  specified  per- 
centage of  his  income  for  morieage  payments. 
I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  this  proposal 
wisely  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  debt  coun- 
selling, financial  management  and  other 
assistance  vital  to  the  new  homeowner. 

My  fellow  mavors  and  I  are  further  en- 
couraged bv  the  insurance  provision  for  non- 
profit corporations  to  acquire  blocks  of 
housing  units,  rehabilitate  these  units  and 
sell  them  to  individuals. 


rental    and    cooperative    housing    for    lOW 

AND    MODERATE    INCOME    lAMILIES 

A  number  of  families  in  PitUburgh— and 
in  other  cities— fall  into  a  kind  of  economic 
limbo  as  far  as  their  housing  needs  are 
concerned. 

Tlielr  Income  is  not  great  enough  for  221 
(d)(3)  programs.  Yet.  it  is  loo  hi^h  to  qualify 
for  public  housing. 

That  is  why  the  Conference  of  Mayors  is 
supporting  the  Rental  Housing  Program 
which,  bv  providing  preater  interest  pay- 
ments, will  go  far  in  assisting  the^e  families, 

PtTBLIC    HOUSING 

For  several  vears  now,  the  mayors  cf  the 
nation  have  been  asking  for  tenant  services 
fundins. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  support  the  program 
contained  in  the  legislation  before  you.  We 
believe  that  Institutlon-llke  public  housing 
will  be  made  a  great  deal  more  livable 
through  enactment  of  this  program. 

SPECIAL    MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    ASSISTANCE 

For  some,  only  one  barrier  stands  between 
them  and  home  ownership.  I  am  referring  to 
eligibility  requirements  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  in  America 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  own  a  home 
simply  because  he  lives  in  a  declining  area. 
These'  are  the  very  areas  we  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  Instead  of  penalizing. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
taken  great  steps  in  the  recent  past  to  meet 
the  need  of  insuring  mortgages  executed  by 
persons  unable  to  qualify  for  such  insurance 
provided  by  existing  programs.  "Hie  Special 
Morfmge  Insurance  Assistance  program 
would  support  the  FHA  In  its  endeavor. 

The  US  Conference  of  Mayors  strongly 
support  the  special  risk  insurance  assistance 
concept  i  s  drawn  in  the  Act. 


NEW    TOWNS 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  to 
the  Con°-ress.  an  estimated  40  mUllon  more 
Americans  will  move  into  cities  during  the 
next  decade.  This  augurs  of  crowded  slums 
and  dense  suburban  areas  unless  another  an- 
swer can  be  found— another  place  for  people 
to  live. 

The  New  Towns  concept  offers  such  hope.  It 
calls  for  sqlf- contained,  well-balanced  com- 
munities where  people  can  work,  live,  shop 
and  send  their  children  to  school. 

Gentlemen,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
encourages  the  development  of  the  New 
Towns  concept  within  the  central  ciUes  of 
the  nation. 

tTBBAN    KXNEWAI. 

As  you  know,  urban  renewal  Is  a  subject 
close  to  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  local  govern- 


ment. I  would,  therefore,  hke  to  dwell  a  bit 
on  this  topic. 

One  of  tlie  biusic  problems  In  our  cities 
has  been  the  long  delay  which  occurs  be- 
tween original  renewal  announcements  and 
ultimate  action.  The  provisions  in  Section 
501  Title  V  of  the  Senate  Bill,  would  tend 
to  eliminate  this  delay  and  therefore  add  a 
preat  deal  c.f  credibility  to  removal  programs 
planned  and  executed  at  the  local  level. 

In  udditlon,  these  sanie  provisions  would 
n^ake  it  po.sslble  to  plan  the  development  of 
an  entire  neighborhood  while,  at  the  same 
time,  txecutlnp  such  improvements  as  play- 
ground installation,  acquisition  and  demoh- 
tion  of  dilapidated  buildings,  street  rehabili- 
tation and  ;jth<>r  work  projects. 

These  progr.-.ms  would  be  lunded  on  an 
■mnu.il  cxHnt  propriun  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
conccrr.ed.  makes  for  a  flexible  renewal  pro- 
gram-one  that   has   been   needed   for  some 

time.  ... 

I  note  that  Section  502  proposes  addi- 
tional financial  .Md  in  fiscal  1970. 

At  the  present  lime,  there  is  a  backlog  of 
rerev.-fl  project  applications  tot.illing  ap- 
proximatplv  two  billion  dollars  This  points 
out  that  even  the  incrra.sed  luithorizntion 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  not  adequate  to  really 
k-t  the  urban  renewal  program  take  off  I 
urge  you.  therefore,  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1968  (that's  the  cur- 
rent year)  by  $1,000,000,000  nnd  to  increcisc 
the  authorization  for  next  fiscal  year  to  $2 
billion  from  $1.4  billion. 

In  mv  own  citv  we  have  achieved  som? 
very  elfective  results  under  the  rehabilita- 
tion CTant  propram.  It  is  apparent  that  those 
results  could  be  more  remarkable  if  the 
present  maximum  $1,500  grant  could  be  in- 
creased from  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

I  also  support  Section  504  which  covers 
the  rehabilitation  of  larger  numbers  of  units 
bv  local  urban  renewal  agencies  Rchabilit.-i- 
tlon  will  become  u  more  :.nd  more  effective 
tool  for  the  prevision  of  decent  housing  lor 
our  citizens. 

Section  50G  would  m.ake  pos-sible  cupi».l 
pr-mts  assembling  urban  renewal  open  land 
to  be  used  for  the  creation  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income hou.?ing.  The  need  lor  such 
housing  is  self-evident.  The  land  short.ig^ 
in  our  great  metropolitan  areas  is  such  th-t 
I  believe  Section  506  would  be  a  great  help. 
Section  507  reflects  the  current  money 
■shortage  In  those  cases  where  a  local  re- 
newal agency  borrowed  money  on  the  current 
market  at  an  interest  rate  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  lending  rate,  the  Federal  government 
would  have  the  option  of  paying  the  intere;;t 
differential  or  making  a  direct  loan  at  the 
Federal  rate,  depending  on  the  Federal  money 
supplv  and  the  Federal  government  would 
be  iree  to  make  it.s  choice  Tliis  is  :.n  exam- 
ple of  a  flexible  and  healthy  approach  to  a 

practical  problem.  

I  would  also  support  Section  e08  which 
would  make  possible  earlier  close-outs  of 
prolects  with  onlv  small  fragments  of  land 
remalnine  to  be  disposed,  and  I  would  en- 
thusiasticallv  support  Section  509.  "tend-^ 
me  rehabilitation  loans  through  1973,  and 
at'such  levels  as  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
gram meaningful. 

In  addition.  I  strongly  endorse  the  pro- 
posed new  program  for  interim  assistance  m 
slum  areas. 

Passage  of  this  provision  will  give  our  cit- 
ies the  mechanism  we  need  to  make  imme- 
diate short-term  improvements  in  blighted 
areas  of  our  communities. 

I  would  add  at  this  point  a  brief  word  on 
the  Model  Cities  Program,  which  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  urban  renewal.  In  63 
cities  and  •with  more  to  come,  planning  is 
proceeding  toward  the  development  of  pro- 
^als  for  the  execution  of  Model  Cities 
Programs.  It  Is  my  «fP«^«*^«L?^V^*  *!: 
pecwitlonB  of  other  residents  of  Model  City 
neighborhoodfl  are  rising  because  of  their 
eager  anticipation  of  the  Improvements  to 
come  which  they,  with  the  assistance  of 
many  technlclana,  are  now  planning. 
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While  commenting  on  the  Model  Cities 
program.  I  should  also  Uke  to  inform  you  of 
my  strong  support  of  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program.  This  would  give  cities 
much-neded  flexlblUty  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  develop  small  portions  of  large  proj- 
ect areas  and  thus  provide  fast,  visible  and 
effective  assistance  In  the  model  cities  areas. 

COICPUHENSIVE     PLANNING 

A  major  national  problem  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  housing  sites  In  central  cities  In- 
deed, it  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
m  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  Program  en- 
visioned here  could  play  a  substantial  role 
In  alleviating  this  problem. 

ITRBAN     MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  trans- 
portation systems  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  effort  to  erase  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

We  are  attempting  to  move  In  such  areas 
as  housing,  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  Improved  recreational  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities. If  we  are  going  to  make  these  im- 
provemente,  we  will  have  to  provide  adequate 
transportation  systems  so  that  all  our  citi- 
zens can  benefit  from  the  Improvements. 

Local  governments  face  grave  financial  dlf- 
flcultlas  In  underwriting  transportation. 

By  allowing -the  private  transit  operator  to 
contribute  to  meet  the  local  share,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Senate  Bill  2700.  the  mass  trans- 
portation program  would  be  significantly 
more  effective. 

NATIONAL    INSURANCE     DEVELOPMENT    CORPORA- 
TION ACT  OF  less INSURANCE  AMENDMENT 

This  brings  me  to  an  area  of  particular 
concern— the  inner  city  insurance  problem. 

Last  month,  the  Pittsburgh  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  conducted  its  own  hear- 
ings into  the  problem  of  insurance  coverage 
in  our  slum  neighborhoods. 

The  hearings,  gentlemen,  produced  a 
parade  of  slum  residents  who  gave  a  pathetic 
recital  of  their  inability  to  insure  their  prop- 
erty against  damage  by  flre.  crime  and  other 
dangers. 

The  effects  of  this  are  twofold.  First,  the 
property  owner  is  denied  one  of  the  basic 
economic  protections  in  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Secondly,  the  lack  of  insurance  cov- 
erage contributes  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
slum. 

I  consider  the  call  for  a  national  program 
to  improv*  the  availability  of  insurance  pro- 
tection to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  which  you  will  weigh  in  judging  the 
merits  of  the  measures  before  you. 

I  strongly  urge  enactment  of  this  .Tmend- 
ment. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Federal  deficit 
IS  causing  concern  over  funding  levels,  I 
must,  at  the  same  time  state  that  the  crisis 
of  our  urban  areas  cannot  be  overstated 

Obviously,  it  is  going  to  cost  money — lots 
of  money — to  correct  the  gross  deficiencies 
in  our  cities  and  in  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
people.  We  are  paying  now  for  decades  of 
neglect  and  we  must  face  the  reality  that 
there  is  no  cheap  way  out  of  this  situation. 

I  strongly,  most  strongly,  support  the  au- 
thorization request  for  Model  Cities.  Rent 
Supplements.  Urban  Renewal  and  other  pro- 
grams essential  to  meet  the  crisis. 

The  funds  you  are  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate represent  minimal  figures.  Any  less 
would  only  cause  further  decay  and  blight 
and  a  continuation  of  intolerable  housing 
conditions. 

AS  I  near  the  end  of  my  testimony.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  respectfully  request  that  sev- 
eral documents  be  accepted  for  the  record  of 
this  hearing.  They  deal  in  greater  detail  with 
these  programs  and  make  further  recom- 
mendations. They  also  represent  policy  state- 
ments of  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  have  tried  in  these  few  moments  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  sentiments  on  major  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

visions  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  my  sentiments 
regarding  the  plight  of  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican city. 

Perhaps  you  have  detected  frustration  in 
my  appeal.  I  have  not  tried  to  hide  this.  The 
fact  is  that  my  fellow  mayors  and  I  are 
frustrated.  To  paraphrase  one  of  them,  we 
are  being  given  band-aids  with  which  to 
treat  the  sickness  In  our  cities. 

The  sickness  was  well  outlined  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  This  report.  I 
believe,  may  well  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
historic  documents  of  our  time  for  its  pages 
contain  the  blueprint  for  salvation  In  Urban 
America.  Conversely,  to  Ignore  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Committee  is  to  turn 
one's  back  on  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems this  nation  has  ever  known. 

Earlier.  I  lamented  over  the  unhappy  view 
which  today's  mayor  sees  from  behind  his 
desk  I  can  appreciate  that  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  l.s  no  bed  of  roses 
either. 

I  can  appreciate  that  in  making  your  con- 
sidered Judgments,  you  must  look  at  the 
overall  picture  and  establish  priorities  of 
funding. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  atmosphere 
which  jjervades  our  cities  today  demands  an 
effort  of  unprecedented  proportions. 

In  the  legislation  before  you,  you  have  a 
beginning  of  that  effort.  Speaking  for  the 
mayors  of  the  nation.  I  would  say  that  fail- 
ure to  enact  this  legislation  would  be  folly. 
Thank  you. 


Bill  Brock  Standi  for  Freedom 


March  26,  1968 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
this  House  may  face  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  pass  another  civil 
rights  bill.  Included  in  this  legislation 
will  be  an  announcement  demanding 
that  Americans  throughout  the  country 
give  up  another  precious  right  which  is 
absolutely  essential  under  our  constitu- 
tional guarantee. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Third  District  in  Tennes- 
see, Bill  Brock,  has  courageously  and 
with  great  clarity,  pinpointed  the  vital 
issues  which  are  at  stake  concerning  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  sees  flt. 

I  know  that  the  statement  issued  by 
Bill  Brock  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  so 
today  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  of  Tuesday.  March  19.  1968,  as 
published  in  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  which  applauds  Bill's  stand  and 
his  courage.  This  should  be  an  example 
for  allot  us: 

Bill  Brock  Stands  for  Freedom 

With  the  Senate  having  completed  action 
on  a  radical,  unconstitutional,  freedom-de- 
stroying bill  to  deprive  private  property 
owners  of  their  right  to  determine  the  dis- 
position of  their  own  property.  Rep.  Bill 
Brock,  with  integrity  and  Judgment  and 
principle  that  the  people  of  this  area  have 
come  to  expect  and  appreciate,  has  made  a 
declaration  that  every  American  should  con- 
sider with  care. 

Ignoring  the  political  pressures,  rising  far 
above  the  sorry  positions  of  Sens.  Howard 
Baker  and  Albert  Gore  who  supported  the 
Iniquitous  bill.  Rep.  Brock  has  declared  his 


opposition  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  fight 
to ''  preserve  Americans'  Individual  freedom 
from  governmental  control.  Let  us  consider 
his  entire  comment: 

"Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  'people  will 
never  surrender  their  liberty  except  under 
some  delusion."  In  the  next  few  days,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider  legis- 
lation fostered  and  promoted  by  the  delusion 
that  government  can  advance  the  Interests 
and  general  welfare  of  a  few  by  demanding 
and  compelling  the  surrender  of  fundamen- 
tal and  Inalienable  rights  of  all  Americans 

"Compulsory  federal  open  housing  is  a 
blue  print  for  the  erosion  and  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  Individual's  right  to  the 
liberty  of  possessing  and  enjoying  pri- 
vate property.  Some  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment be  empowered  to  enforce  the 
law's  provisions  by  levying  fines  against 
those  who  have  been  administratively  (with- 
out recourse  to  the  courts)  found  guilty  of 
discrimination.  This  sums  up  the  contempt 
with  which  many  so-called  liberals  view  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  'due  process  of 
law.' 

"If  Congress  has  the  legislative  power  now 
advocated— the  power  to  Invade  and  control 
the  personal  relationships  and  private  trans- 
actions of  individuals  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  here  suggested — then  there  is 
no  relationship  between  private  Individuals 
that  cannot  be  regulated  and  controlled, 
which  cannot  be  eroded  and  manipulated 
out  of  existence  by  an  act  of  government. 

"Those  who  support  this  legislation  say 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  right  of 
every  person  to  be  free  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  In  the  purchase,  rental,  leas- 
ing, financing,  use  and  occupancy  of  private 
residential  property.  But.  what  It  actually 
does  Is  to  violate  a  fundamental  and  Inher- 
ent right  which  every  individual  possesses, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin — the  right  to  freely  dispose  of  his  resi- 
dential property  In  accord  with  his  own 
wishes  and  preferences. 

"I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  action." 

Your  freedom  and  Bill  Brock's  position 
may  be  defeated  by  Congress  In  this  Instance. 
We  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case,  but  the 
odds  will  be  difficult  to  overcome.  This  state- 
ment and  this  position  taken  by  Rep.  Brock 
should  alert  every  American,  however,  to 
the  dangerous  encroachments  that  are  more 
and  more  making  our  people  vassals  of  the 
state  rather  than  free  men. 


March  26,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Time  for  Coal 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  reads  Time  magazine  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  quality  and 
purpose  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion's series  of  advertisements.  They  are 
institutional  advertisements  directed 
more  at  winning  friends  for  the  industry 
than  in  increasing  coal  sales. 

As  America  moves  into  what  is  left  of 
this  century,  the  general  public  will  come 
to  appreciate  the  coal  industry  more  each 
year.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  far 
too  little  realization  of  what  it  means  to 
all  of  us  at  this  time.  Without  it  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  homes 
would  have  no  electricity  and  our  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  plants  would  be  en- 
tirely inoperable.  No  more  steel  for  build- 


ing for  defense,  for  space  research.  No 
new  automobiles,  nor  aircraft,  nor  ships 
The  moratorium  would  extend  to  cement 
mills  and  to  countless  other  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  quarter  billion  dollars 
and  more  received  annually  from  over- 
seas for  coal  sales  would  remain  abroad 
to  bring  further  embarrassment  to  our 
balance-of-payments  pxosition. 

In  my  own  part  of  the  country— every- 
where that  coal  is  mined— collapse  would 
come  more  (  uickly.  for  the  business  gen- 
erated by  our  mines  and  mills  is  pre- 
requisite to  sur\'ival.  Actually,  no  one 
would  last  much  longer,  because  coal  con- 
tributes to  daily  life  in  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago and  wherever  else  there  is  need  for 
a  can  of  beans,  a  strand  of  wire,  or  a 
rubber  tire.  . 

The  prospect  of  no  coal  is  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.  Thankfully,  the  830  bil- 
Uon  tons  of  bituminous  coal  available 
for  our  use  and  the  men  and  the  mines 
that  stand  ready  to  extract  it  provide 
pleasant  perspective.  With  these  re- 
sources the  Nation  can  proceed  to  pro- 
gress even  as  other  energy  reserves  are 
exhausted. 

As  a  recent  advertisement  points  out, 
coal  has  had  its  share  of  critics  if  only 
because  there  is  a  hackneyed  belief  that 
where  there  is  coal  fire  there  is  smoke 
and  fly  ash.  The  additional  pollutant, 
sulphur  dioxide,  is  a  somewhat  recently 
discovered  nuisance  made  popular  by 
alarmist  pamphleteers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. , 

Critics  are  confounded,  however,  when 
they  dare  to  enter  the  confines  of  a  mod- 
ern powerplant.  Fly  ash  that  once  cov- 
ered streets,  sidewalks,  porches,  and 
wlndowsills  Is  now  removed  by  wondrous 
engineering  devices  before  it  leaves  the 
stacks.  Smoke  has  disappeared  because 
of  improved  combustion  techniques,  and 
thus  far  not  a  single  victim  of  sulphur 
dioxide  has  been  located  in  the  \'lcinity 
of  a  powerplant  despite  the  frighten- 
ing charges  of  Government-subsidized 
agitators.  . 

There  is  also  a  cleanup  taking  place 
at  steel  mills,  with  industry  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  into  facilities 
and  equipment  aimed  at  preventing  both 
particulate  and  gaseous  discharges  from 
soiling  the  atmosphere.  All  of  coal's  cus- 
tomers, In  fact,  are  utilizing  the  results 
of  scientific  advance  to  improve  their 
standing  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc., 
laboratory  is  presented  In  Time  in  dedi- 
cation to  industry  critics,  so  the  copy 
goes.  Not  content  with  the  incredible 
progress  already  achieved  In  the  quest 
for  cleaner  air,  BCR  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians are  applying  full  effort  to  fur- 
ther reduction  of  air  contamination. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  accom- 
panied me  in  my  periodic  visits  to  BCR 
at  Monroeville.  Pa.  I  invite  anyone  else 
who  may  be  worried  about  the  Nation  s 
fuel  supply  of  the  future  or  the  clean 
air  supply  of  the  present.  In  addition 
to  their  search  for  still  less  pollution, 
NCA  and  BCR  are  Involved  in  every  en- 
visioned phase  of  coal's  potential--an 
expedition  that  can  and  will  lead  to  a 
better  life  for  everyone  for  centuries  to 
come. 


Parallel  Government:  How  Satyagraha  It 
Done 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  I 
of  Krishnalal  Jethalal  Shridharanl's 
book  "War  Without  Violence,"  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  13  steps  of  the  revo- 
lution leading  up  to  the  parallel  govern- 
ment under  the  Gandhi  theory. 

Because  the  Gandhi  movement  is  be- 
ing taught  and  used  against  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  daily,  I  feel  our  col- 
leagues will  find  peculiar  interest  in  a 
resume  of  Gandhi's  technique  of  Saty- 
agraha and  I  include  the  condensation 
as  follows: 

1.  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  ARBFTRATION 

The  search  lor  a  peaceful  solution  as  the 
indispensable  first  step  In  the  strategy  of 
Satvagraha  has  a  twofold  significance.  In 
the"  first  place.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that, 
though  unfortunately  tiisrupted  for  the  time 
beine  the  disputants  have  a  fundamental 
unity.  It  also  emphasizes  that  the  unemo- 
tional attitude  of  give-and-take  is  the  idea 
condition  is  not  obtainable  at  the  cr-t.cal 
moment,  the  Satyagrahls  hope  to  create  it 
as  a  result  of  their  non-violent  direct  action. 
Over  and  above  utilizing  such  lefjislative 
channels  as  are  open  to  them,  the  Satyagra- 
hls may  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with 
the  responsible  party  on  the  opposite  side. 
Sending  a  deputation  composed  of  influen- 
tial and  notable  citizens  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. Falling  in  either  action,  the 
Satyagrahls  may  seek  arbitration  by  a  third 

partv  ...  ..,..•. 

When  even  arbitration  falls  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Satyagrahls,  the  time  Is  ripe 
lor  them  to  take  the  second  step  in  the 
programme  of  non-violent  direct  action. 

2.    .^CITATION 

Generating  "cause-consciousness"  becomes 
the  supreme  aim  of  Satyagraha  leaders  at 
this  stage  of  the  movement. 

Issuing  pamphlets  .  .  .,  circulating  books 
and  papers  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  activities  of  the  agi- 
tators. Catchy  songs  and  slogans  upholding 
the  "Cause."  personal  contacts,  speeches, 
group  meetings,  debates  and  discussions 
also  form  a  vital  part  of  the  propaganda 
activity.  The  use  of  modem  means  of  com- 
munication such  as  the  radio  and  the 
cinema  is  also  included  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  machine  of  mass  propaganda. 

In  case  there  Is  even  an  infinitesimal  con- 
flict in  anti -Satvagraha  ranks  with  reerard  to 
what  stand  their  body  should  lake  that  con- 
fUct  is  now  increasingly  aggravated  by  the 
conftant  activity  of  the  Satyagrahls.  And 
at  this  stage  ...  the  Satyagraphlc  assign- 
ment 13  to  disrupt  the  balance  of  personal 
and  group  loyalties  in  the  opponent  by  psy- 
chological suggestions. 

3.  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  THE  VLTIMATUM 

"Cause-consciousness"  now  seeks  expres- 
sion. Public  meeUngs  grow  larger  and  larger. 
Schools  and  colleges,  though  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  become  undercover 
centres  of  Satyagrahic  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. 

Satvagraha  at  this  point  Is  colourful,  and 
"colour"  leads  to  good  publicity  -niereupon 
this  public! tv  draws  in  more  people.  Party 
songs  and  party  slogans  are  directed  towMd 
individuals  who  have  not  as  yet  been  swayed. 
Uniforms  are  paraded  and  the  youth  of  the 
communitv  finds  a  new  outlet  for  its  energies. 
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Included  in  this  stage  of  Satyagraha  Is  the 
precipitous  step  of  Issuing  an  ultimatum. 
.  .  A  specific  time  limit  is  set  for  the  govern- 
ment's fulfillment  of  these  minimum  de- 
mands. If  the  eovernment  does  not  change  its 
position  after  the  ultimatum  the  people,  con- 
fident that  thev  can  make  L'overnment  im- 
possible, embark  upon  direct  .ictlon.  Thus 
the  ultimatum  amounts  to  a  condilU'iial 
declaration  of  war." 

If  this  decisive  phase  of  Satyagraha  ;.lso 
fails  to  bring  about  a  jast  settlement,  the 
populace  is  then  called  upon  to  plunge  into 
the  mure  mlliunt  programme  of  direct 
action. 

*.    SELF-rl'RIKICATION 

By  taking  upon  themselves  n  part  (  f  the 
re.spon.<;lbilitv  lor  "the  wrong"  they  ■.:Te  lieht- 
mg  apaiiiM.  the  SatvaRr.ihis  undertake  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  attack  from  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionists Contending  that  the  wrong  might 
not  have  materialized  but  lor  1  heir  own  sub- 
ml-ssion,  the  Saivaerahls  begin  to  change 
the<r  own  behavior  and  thought  patterns. 


S.  STI.IKr  AND  CENFBAI    STriKF. 

Prom  this  point  on.  it  is  hard  to  pres'-nt  a 
pr.-gres.slve.  Mcp-by-f.tcp  development  of 
satviiiraha  Manv  of  the  phasrs  of  Satyag- 
rah-i  that  are  to"  follow  ;.re  i.nt  the  direct 
cimgrowth  of  cnc  from  the  other,  but  are,  on 
the  pontrarv.  distinct  instrumcnus  to  be  v.tl- 
lizcd  either"  binnilianeously  or  separately. 

The  strike  as  such  i.s  !..bour'.-  instnimeiit 
f  r  Ihe  acquisition  of  a  de.sired  .-tandard  of 
treatment  ;ind  livine  from  the  employe'.  Its 
place  therefore,  in  a  politic:.!  movement  di- 
rected toward  lither  amenrtlnt'  or  toward 
ending  the  government  Is  not  so  obvious  But 
a  closer  sci  uvinv  of  our  complex  economic  life 
Will  uncover  a  few  places  where  in.>dern 
forms  of  t^overnment  are  extremely  vulner- 
■,ble  I'l  tiie  weiiKin  of  the  Mrikc  Att.cking 
the^e  vanta  -e  points  throuch  the  instrument 
of  the  strike,  consequently,  becomes  a  part 
of  Satyagraha  strategy. 

6.    PICKETING 

Picketing  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
strike.  In  the  procramme  of  the  Indian 
Satvawaha,  however,  a  Ftrlke  Is  not  the  <  nly 
signal  lor  picketing.  The  latter  has  been 
evident  manv  times  In  India  independent  of 
-inv  -trike.  in  most  cases,  picketing  as  a 
phusc  of  Satyagraha  has  followed  the  boycott. 

7.   DHURNA  — srr-DOWN   STRIKE 

The  success  of  the  sit-down  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  Industrv  which  sells  It  products  . 
dirc-tlv  to  the  public  can  aflord  to  alienate 
public  opinion  The  general  public  Is  always 
opposed  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  sup- 
pressing strikes.  ;'.nd  unle.-,s  these  niethods 
are  utilized,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  break  a 
sit-down  strike.  Dhurna.  therefore,  is  the 
most  dramatic  way  rl  influencing  public 
opinion  both  when  the  cfTort  :-,  succe-^sful 
and  when  U  is  crushed. 

8.  FCONOMic  novroTT 
Bovcott,  as  an  organized  pro;;ramme  of 
vvithdrawine  and  of  induclnc  others  to  with- 
draw from  bxuiness  relr.tlons  v.1th  the  op- 
ponent, is  too  well-known  a  weapon  in  the 
Western  worid  to  warrant  a  dct  .i'.ed  analysis 
here. 

9.    NONPAYMENT  OP  TAXTS 

The  call  for  non-payment  of  t.ixes  ushers 
in  non-violent  direct  action  in  i'us  purely  il- 
legal   unlawful  and  seditious    st Age. 

When  a  "no-tax"  Is  attempted,  the  reac- 
tions of  the  state  can  easily  be  ima^ned^  It 
strikes  back  at  the  Satyagrahls  with  an-est. 
confiscation  of  land  plots  and  leases^  con- 
fiscation of  property,  bank  accounts  and 
cattle. 

10.    NONCOOPERATION 

The  withdrawal  of  public  support  must 
mean  an  end  of  a  poUtical  system.  The  com- 
munity as  disungulshed  from  the  state,  caji 
render  the  latter  powerless  by  not  cooperat- 
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Ing  with  It.  Thua,  noncooperation  constitutes 
a  potent  weapon  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
In  order  to  end  an  oppreeslve  rule. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  titles  of  honor  and  the 
voluntary  giving  up  of  all  honorary  offlceB. 

2.  Nonpartlclpatlon   in   government  loans 

3.  Boycotting  of  law  courts  by  litigants.  It 
would  amount  to  the  suspension  of  legal 
practice  by  lawyers  and  the  settlement  of 
civil  disputes  by  private  arbitration.  It  is 
conceived  as  a  weapon  for  further  lowering 
the  prestige  of  the  government  as  well  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  new  authority. 

4.  Boycott  of  government  school  and  col- 
leges. This  step  would  provide  the  movement 
with  a  crop  of  youthful  recruits  and  at  the 
same  time  check  the  influence  of  academi- 
cians. 

5.  Boycott  of  the  legislative  coimcUs.  Out- 
standing and  able  politicians  would,  as  a 
consequence,  come  out  to  work  among  the 
people  instead  of  wasting  their  lime  In  Im- 
potent debates.  By  withdrawing  from  the 
legiblatiires,  the  leaders  are  likely  to  rob  the 
government  of  such  status  as  Is  bestowed  by 
their  participation. 

6.  Withdrawal  from  government  service. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  men  from  the  Army  and 


the  police.  The  state,  without  the  Indispen- 
sable assistance  of  coercion  wou'.d  be  vlrtu- 
allv  emasculated  Antl-mllitarlsm  wovUd  fur- 
ther threaten  the  existence  of  the  state 
should  a  coup  d'etat  be  attempted. 

lOA.    OSTRACISM 

Ostraetsm,  or  social  boycott,  is  a  weapon 
of  the  community  against  its  members  who 
refuse  to  Join  in  the  general  programme  of 
noncooperation  with  the  opponent.  Thus  he 
who  refuses  to  non-cooperate  Is  non-cooper- 
ated in  turn  It  Is  generally  justified  on  the 
ground  that  by  siding  with  the  community's 
enemy  he  has  forfeited  all  the  pr;vlleges  that 
are  the  result  of  community  life. 

11.    CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

By  refusing  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  the  Satyagrahls  deny  the  existence  of 
the  established  order  One  by  one.  or  simul- 
taneously, the  lm|X5rtant  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  state  are  broken,  so  that  eventually  the 
entire  "rule"  is  uprooted  It  Is  important, 
Gandhi  ha.s  in.slsted  time  and  again,  that 
only  unpopular  .ind  obnoxious  laws  be  broken 
at  the  beginning  if  a  Satyagraha.  Only  the 
breaking  of  unjust  statutes  attracts  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  general  public  and  favorable 
world  opinion. 


'No  government  is  likely  to  allow  a  delib- 
erate breach  of  any  of  Its  laws,  much  less  a 
programme  of  disobedience.  It  will  fight  for 
its  very  existence.  It  will  strike  back  with  all 
the  coercive  measures  at  Its  command. 

A  government  faced  with  civil  disobedience 
would  arrest  and  imprison  all  lawbreaklng 
individuals  and  groups.  The  Satyagrahls,  in 
that  eventuality,  have  pledged  not  to  de- 
fend themselves  but  are  expected  to  accept 
the  punishment  willingly.  But  how  many 
people  can  p  state  arrest? 

12.  ASSERTIVE  SATYAGRAHA 

During  the  operation  of  this  measure,  the 
Satyagrahls  begin  to  discharge,  partially  at 
least,  certain  of  the  activities  and  functions 
of  the  state  made  stagnant  by  their  own 
previous  action. 

13.  PARALLEL  GOVERNMENT 

Parallel  government  is  the  full  materializa- 
tion of  the  programme  of  its  immediately 
previous  stage,  viz.  assertive  Satyagraha 
Herein  the  Satyagrahls  establish  a  new  sov- 
ereignty by  replacing  the  established  order. 
Parallel  government  Is  the  community  act  of 
taking  over  all  the  functions  of  the  tottering 
government,  thus  squeezing  the  established 
order  out  of  existence. 


March 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted,  from  the  flick- 
ering torches  of  our  own  understanding, 
we  would  lift  the  difficult  decisions  of 
the  public  service  into  Thy  holy  light. 

We  would  bring  to  this  daily  prayer 
our  inner  selves,  cluttered  and  confused 
where  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  petty 
and  the  great,  the  -.vheat  and  the  tares, 
are  so  entwined. 

Grant  us  for  the  li\ing  of  these  days 
Thy  enabling  grace,  that  in  our  public 
service  and  in  all  our  contacts  this  and 
every  day  we  may  live  more  nearly  as 
we  pray. 

Gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it,  that  the  sadly  sundered  fam- 
ily of  mankind  at  last  may  be  bound  by 
golden  cords  of  understanding  fellow- 
ship around  the  feet  of  the  one  Gtod — 
as  nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
in-armed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
in  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb, 
the  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  free.  Amen. 


March  26,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  138 1  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  as  required  by  their  congressional 
charter. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  John  P.  Hanley  to  be 
postmaster  at  Wilmette.  111.,  was  com- 
municated to  tlie  Senate. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

A  flpQ  i  vg 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  26,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
tJO  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 


co^l^^TTEE  meetings  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani.aious  consent  that  the  following 
committee  and  subcommittees  be  author- 
ized 10  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  tui  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SubcL-mmittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Cimmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  Subcorainittee  on  Gcernment  Re- 
search of  the  Cim'^iittcp  on  Government 
Opei   'ion*. 


NATO  TROOP  REDUCTION  AND 
VIETNAM— THE  NEED  FOR  REAL- 
ISM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr,  Pearson  1 
made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Europe.  I 
would  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  commend  him  for  making  them.  Let 
me  take  a  few  minutes  this  morning  to 
approach  this  problem  from  a  slightly 
different  viewpoint. 

On  February  27  I  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  dete- 
riorates, and  if  the  troops  the  United 
States  has  in  Europe  are  not  utilized, 
"there  wUl  not  be  much  more  than  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  trained  men  left  In  the 
United  States  to  defend  this  country"; 


and  I  added  that,  for  this  reason,  I  would 
work  to  obtain  "a  heavy  reduction"  of 
our  troops  in  Europe. 

Let  me  this  morning  uiiderline  and 
add  to  that  observation. 

Several  days  after  my  February  27 
.statement,  a  memorandum,  entitled  "The 
Future  of  NATO,"  was  prepared  by  Am- 
bassador Harlan  Cleveland,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  NATO,  and  given  to 
the  press.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  this  memorandum  be 
I.iinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;>:>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  In  his  memo- 
randum, Ambassador  Cleveland  points  to 
vhat  he  calls  "the  revival  of  the  North 
'VtSantic  Alliance"  and  claims  that  the 
NATO  allies  have  continued  to  commit 
"roughly  the  same  forces  to  NATO."  He 
also  argues  against  any  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  unless  the 
Soviets  also  reduce  their  forces;  and  im- 
plies that  we  should  be  content  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day  when  the  Soviets  "might 
be  willing  to  talk  seriously  about  new 
political  arrangements  for  a  durable 
peace  in  Europe." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Ambassador 
Cleveland,  I  would  take  serious  issue  with 
this  his  memorandum.  In  the  first  place, 
the  NATO  alliance  is  not  in  a  period  of 
revival.  For  one  thing,  one  of  the  former 
major  allies  has  now  pulled  out  all  his 
military  forces  from  NATO,  others  have 
either  reduced  their  defense  efforts  in 
one  way  or  another,  or  are  plannintr  re- 
ductions in  the  near  future. 

In  his  memorandum.  Ambassador 
Cleveland  states  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
U.S.  troop  reductions  would  trigger  sim- 
ilar reductions  by  our  allies."  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that,  if  the  NATO  al- 
liance were  in  a  period  of  revival,  we 
would  have  to  fear  that  reductions  we 
were  forced  to  make  because  of  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  Vietnam  v.ould  cause 
our  NATO  allies  to  make  reductions  in 
their  own  armed  forces  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Europe:  and  this  especially 
since  we  have  always  honored  our  com- 
mitments, whereas  none  of  them  has  ever 
provided  the  forces  they  promised  to 
provide. 

When  the  French  withdrew  some  of 
their  forces  from  the  central  front  in 
order  to  use  them  in  Algeria,  and  when 
Great  Britain  withdrew  forces  for  emer- 
gencies in  Africa  and  other  areas  of  the 
world,  we  did  not  reduce  the  number  of 
American  troops  assigned  to  Europe ;  nor 
did  other  NATO  countries.  It  would  seem 
a  sad  commentary  indeed  on  the  state  of 
this  alliance  today  when  the  United 
States,  fighting  a  desperate  struggle  in 
Vietnam  and  facing  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing some  forces  from  Europe,  not 
only  cannot  expect  our  European  allies 
to  make  up  this  loss,  but,  on  the  con- 
tary,  are  wanied  by  our  own  Ambas- 
sador that  any  such  action  on  our  part 
would  be  license  for  them  to  reduce  their 
forces  even  further. 

As  for  Ambassador  Cleveland's  argu- 
ment that  we  should  wait  to  withdraw 
forces  from  Europe  until  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  talk  seriously  about  new  polit- 


ical arrangements  in  Europe,  if  we  wait 
for  this  development  we  will  indeed  wait 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  if  we  wait  until  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  reduce  their  forces 
in  Ea.stern  Europe  we  will  also  wait  a 
long  time,  certainly  until  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  ended.  It  would  appear  very 
probable  that  the  Soviets  will  not  reduce 
their  troop  strength  as  long  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues,  foi'  they  would 
then  be  accused,  by  the  other  Commu- 
nist countries,  of  having  made  it  ea.sier 
for  the  United  States  to  transfer  Us 
forces  from  Europe  to  Vietnam. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  si^ecif.c  point  in 
he.-^.rinas  held  last  spring  by  a  Combined 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  cii  the 
subject  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

I  ihink  any  overt  agreement  or  any  nnitu.U 
.'-irps  are  "extremely  difficult"  for  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time,  because  of  Vietnam. 
and  because  of  the  fear  that  liiey  will  be 
ncrused.  if  they  withdraw  lorcee.  permit  us 
to  withdraw  forces,  and  "^^o  forth,"  that  those 
forces  would  then  be  lorcee  available  in 
Vietnam. 


Nevertheless,  the  st.ntr-menl  of  Ambas- 
sador Cleveland  shows  clearly  that  he 
refuses  to  recognize  a  paradox  facinsc  the 
United  States:  namely,  that  while  the 
war  in  Vietnam  makes  it  unlikely  there 
could  be  mutual  reductions  in  Europe— 
because  of  Soviet  reluctance— it  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  is  putting  an  in- 
t^lerable  strain  on  our  resources,  forcing 
the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
lateral reductions. 

Let  me  add  also  that  it  would  seem 
Ambassador  Cleveland's  memorandum 
lakes  no  notice  of  the  fact  this  would 
be  a  most  difficult  time  for  the  Soviets 
to  begin  withdrawing  part  of  their  26 
divisions  from  East  Germany,  Poland 
and  Hungary.  In  the  face  of  recent  de- 
velopment-; in  the  European  Communist 
world— especially  in  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland— it  would  not  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  expect  the  beginning 
of  any  Soviet  troop  withdrawal  from  that 
area,  no  matter  what  the  United  States 
does  with  its  forces  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  this  Govern- 
ment faced  up  to  some  basic  facts.  We 
have  over  2  million  military-connected 
people  .stationed  all  over  the  world.  Some 
three-quarters  of  a  million  are  spread 
around  in  Southeast  Asia.  Nevertheless. 
today,  more  than  20  years  since  the  for- 
mation of  NATO,  we  still  have  some  350,- 
000  military  in  Europe,  accompanied  by 
248.000  military  dependents.  In  fact,  40 
percent  as  much  of  our  Army  is  in  Eu- 
rope as  is  in  Vietnam,  and  far  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  In  Europe  have  ever 
been  to  Vietnam. 

Our  military  expenditures  in  Europe 
are  running  at  more  than  SI. 5  billion 
per  vear;  and  even  after  our  military 
sales  are  subtracted  from  that  amount, 
the  result  is  a  net  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  at  least  $700  million  per  year. 

Despite  the  current  crisis  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  these  troops 
could  really  be  considered  further  for- 
eign aid  in  disguise.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  French  troops  from  the  alli- 
ance, and  now  that  General  de  Gaulle 
has  dismissed  our  troops  from  French 


soil,  how  dubious  it  is  from  a  military 
standpoint  to  consider  the  continuous 
logistic  support  of  preat  armies  through 
the  English  Channel  to  a  port  like  Ant- 
werp. 

How  the  military  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
would  relish  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
interdict  that  one. 

With  .American  manpower  stietehed 
thin,  with  an  enormous  budget  deficit, 
with  a  gold  drain  that  has  now  precip- 
itated the  most  serious  international 
monetary  crisis  .since  the  war.  we  never- 
theless continue  to  insist  that  we  mus< 
maintain  f.ve  .'American  divisions  in  Ger- 
many, alcivr  with  thousands  of  troops  in 
ot'ier  N.\ TO  countries. 

Bv  continuing  also  to  in.'^ist  that  NATO 
is  litalthier  than  ever,  by  continuing 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  ariument  that 
anv  American  reductions  would  becin  to 
unravel  the  alliance,  and  by  continuini!  to 
ar^'ue  that  there  can  be  no  American 
reductions  in  Europe  unless  the  Soviets 
aLM-ee,  we  are  also  continuing  to  avoid 
the  issue  of  the  overcommitment  of  our 
manpower  and  the  overextension  of  our 
financial  resources. 

We  aie  not  coi'cc-nt'atinL'  on  the  nc- 
ccs.sitv,  ilie  liow  absolutely  \ital  and 
Pie;si"nV  necessity,  cf  establishing  lonn 
overdue  ]..rioi!ties.  puttinL'  all  the  com- 
jjetiiig  demands  which  facp  us  into  some 
:ort  ui  peispective,  part  t^f  which  could 
be  done  by  reducing  our  commitments 
ill  Europe  to  a  more  rational  and  toler- 
able level 

KXHIBIT    1 

The  FeTi'RE  of  NATO 
The  reviv:;l  of  the  North  Atl-uUic  Alllp.nft- 
and  the  declFlon  of  iV-  member.';  U>  move 
bevond  niihu.rv  defense  into  preparations  for 
peacemaking,  iias  been  obscured  by  drama 
and  violence  in  other  continents  not  rm  well 
endowed  witli  eilectivc  peacemaking  maclin- 
irv  .-us  Eurfipc  is 

Two  years  a;ro.  there  was  a  widespread  il- 
lusion that  Europe's  comparative  security 
meant  tlie  NATO  defense  system  could  be 
scrapped  Today  all  fift-een  allies  have  atrreed 
that  If  there  are  to  be  negotiations  with  llie 
Soviets  and  their  friends,  the  Western  itllies 
had  better  be  ir.  ?  position  to  negotiate  from 
Mrenjth 

Two  years  ago.  the  French  withdrawal  was 
widelv  "thought  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  NATO  Today,  tlie  fourteen  other  allies 
have  demonstrated' they  can  and  will  defend 
the  NATO  area— with  or  without  France 

Two  vears  aco,  NATO  strategy  w.as  obsolete, 
it-s  air  defense  outmoded,  and  Its  communi- 
cations system   conventional.   Today,   a  new 
NATO  strategy  has  been  agreed  among  the 
Fourteen,  a  new  air  defense  system  Is  being 
Installed,  and  the  first  suige  of  a  NATO  satel- 
lite communications  system  is  being  te.-ted 
Two  vears  ago.  the  transatlantic  allies  were 
still  areuing  about  "nuclear  sharing"  Today, 
in  the  new  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group, 
the  responsibility  for  nuclear  plans  and  de- 
ployments is  in  fact  beginning  to  be  shared 
Two  years  ago,  both  the  French   and   the 
Soviets  "were  preaching  that  the  way  to  Eu- 
ropean peace  and  security  was  to  break  up 
"blocs,"  starting  with  our  own.  The  Soviets 
still   talk   about   this  from   time  to   time   in 
desultorv    propaganda.    But    the    allies— all 
fifteen.   Including   at    the   last    moment    the 
French— have  now  decided  to  give  our  NATO 
•bloc"    a    new    dimension.    NATO    has    been 
prlmarilv  a  mllltarv  alliance;  It  has  now  been 
e<;tabllshed  as  an  alliance  that  also  is  active 
in  seeking  practical  peace  arrangements  l..r 
Europe.  ._ 

Tvio  years  ago.   lifS9  seemed  a   sieniflcrint 
date,   to"  NATO's  friends   as  well   as  Us   op- 
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Ing  with  It.  Thus,  noncooperatlon  constitutes 
a  potent  weapon  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
In  order  to  end  an  oppressive  rule. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  titles  of  honor  and  the 
voluntary  giving  up  of  all  honorary  oflBceB. 

2.  Nonparttclpatlon   In  government  loans. 

3.  Boycotting  of  law  courts  by  litigants.  It 
would  amount  to  the  suspension  of  legal 
practice  by  lawyers  and  the  settlement  of 
civil  disputes  by  private  arbitration.  It  Is 
conceived  as  a  weapon  for  further  lowering 
the  prestige  of  the  government  as  well  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  new  authority. 

4.  Boycott  of  government  school  and  col- 
leges. This  step  would  provide  the  movement 
with  a  crop  of  youthful  recruits  and  at  the 
same  time  check  the  influence  of  academi- 
cians. 

5.  Boycott  of  the  legislative  councils.  Out- 
standing and  able  politicians  would,  as  a 
consequence,  come  out  to  work  among  the 
people  instead  of  wasting  their  lime  In  Im- 
potent debates.  By  withdrawing  from  the 
legislatures,  the  leaders  are  likely  to  rob  the 
government  of  such  status  as  is  bestowed  by 
their  participation. 

6.  Withdrawal  from  government  service. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  men  from  the  Army  and 


the  police.  The  state,  without  the  Indispen- 
sable assistance  of  coercion  would  be  virtu- 
ally emasculated.  Antl-mllltarlsm  would  fur- 
ther threaten  the  existence  of  the  state 
should  a  coup  d'etat  be  attempted. 

lOA.    OSTRACISM 

Ostracism,  or  social  boycott,  is  a  weapon 
of  the  community  against  its  members  who 
refuse  to  Join  In  the  general  programme  of 
noncooperatlon  with  the  opponent.  Thus  he 
who  refuses  to  non-cooperatfe  is  non-cooper- 
ated in  turn.  It  Is  generally  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  by  siding  with  the  community's 
enemy  he  has  forfeited  all  the  privileges  that 
are  the  result  of  community  life. 

11      CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

By  refusing  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  the  Satyagrahls  deny  the  existence  of 
the  established  order.  One  by  one,  or  simul- 
taneously, the  imiKirtant  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  state  are  broken,  so  that  eventually  the 
entire  'rule"  is  uprooted.  It  Is  important, 
Gandhi  has  insisted  time  and  again,  that 
only  unpopular  and  obnoxious  laws  be  broken 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Satyagraha.  Only  the 
breaking  of  unjust  statutes  attracts  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  general  public  and  favorable 
world  opinion. 


'No  government  Is  likely  to  allow  a  delib- 
erate breach  of  any  of  Its  laws,  much  less  a 
programme  of  disobedience.  It  will  fight  for 
Its  very  existence.  It  will  strike  back  with  all 
the  coercive  measures  at  Its  conunand. 

A  government  faced  with  civil  disobedience 
would  arrest  and  Imprison  all  lawbreaklng 
Individuals  and  groups.  The  Satyagrahls,  In 
that  eventuality,  have  pledged  not  to  de- 
fend themselves  but  are  expected  to  accept 
the  punishment  willingly.  But  how  many 
people  can  a  state  arrest? 

12.  ASSERTIVE  SATYAGRAHA 

During  the  operation  of  this  measure,  the 
Satyagrahls  begin  to  discharge,  partially  at 
least,  certain  of  the  activities  and  functions 
of  the  state  made  stagnant  by  their  own 
previous  action. 

13.  PARALLEL  GOVERNMENT 

Parallel  government  Is  the  full  materializa- 
tion of  the  programme  of  Its  Immediately 
previous  stage,  viz.  assertive  Satyagraha 
Herein  the  Satyagrahls  establish  a  new  sov- 
ereignty by  replacing  the  established  order. 
Parallel  government  Is  the  community  act  of 
taking  over  all  the  functions  of  the  tottering 
government,  thus  squeezing  the  established 
order  out  of  existence. 
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^^^XT^— Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted,  from  the  flick- 
ering torches  of  our  own  understanding, 
we  would  Uft  the  difficult  decisions  of 
the  public  service  into  Thy  holy  light. 

We  would  bring  to  this  daily  prayer 
our  inner  selves,  cluttered  and  confused 
where  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  petty 
and  t!ie  great,  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
are  so  entwined. 

Grant  us  for  the  living  of  these  days 
Thy  enabling  grace,  that  in  our  public 
service  and  in  all  our  contacts  this  and 
every  day  we  may  live  more  nearly  as 
we  pray. 

Gird  our  heai-ts  ta  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it,  that  the  sadly  sundered  fam- 
ily of  mankind  at  last  may  be  bound  by 
golden  cords  of  understanding  fellow- 
ship around  the  feet  of  the  one  God — 
as  nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
in-armed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
in  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb, 
the  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  free.  Amen. 


March  26.  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  138 »  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  as  required  by  their  congressional 
charter. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESffiENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  John  P.  Hanley  to  be 
postmaster  at  Wilmette,  111.,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  26,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
committee  and  subcommittees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  duruig  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Subco:nmittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  C^mmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  Subcommittee  o".  Government  Re- 
search of  thf"  •^-I'li'iittcp  oil  G'lvernment 
Opei   tic'T;. 


NATO  TROOP  REDUCTION  AND 
VIETNAM— THE  NEED  FOR  REAL- 
ISM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1 
made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Europe.  I 
would  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  commend  him  for  making  them.  Let 
me  take  a  few  minutes  this  morning  to 
approach  this  problem  from  a  slightly 
different  viewpoint. 

On  February  27  I  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  dete- 
riorates, and  if  the  troops  the  United 
States  has  in  Europe  are  not  utilized, 
"there  will  not  be  much  more  than  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  trained  men  left  in  the 
United  States  to  defend  this  coimtry"; 


and  I  added  that,  for  this  reason,  I  would 
work  to  obtain  "a  heavy  reduction"  of 
our  troops  in  Europe. 

Let  me  this  morning  underlme  and 
add  to  that  observation. 

Several  days  after  my  February  27 
.statement,  a  memorandum,  entitled  'The 
Future  of  NATO,"  was  prepared  by  Am- 
bassador Harlan  Cleveland,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  NATO,  and  given  to 
the  press.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  this  memorandum  be 
i:,rinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!>Dre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
1  See  exhibit  1." 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  In  his  memo- 
randum, Ambassador  Cleveland  points  to 
what  he  calls  "the  revival  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance"  and  claims  that  the 
NATO  allies  have  continued  to  commit 
•roughly  the  same  forces  to  NATO."  He 
also  argues  against  any  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  unless  the 
Soviets  also  reduce  their  forces;  and  im- 
plies that  we  should  be  content  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day  when  the  Soviets  "might 
be  willing  to  talk  seriously  about  new 
poUtical  arrangements  for  a  durable 
peace  in  Europe." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Ambassador 
Cleveland,  I  would  take  serious  issue  with 
this,  his  memorandum.  In  the  first  place 
the  NATO  alliance  is  not  in  a  period  of 
revival.  For  one  thing,  one  of  the  former 
major  allies  has  now  pulled  out  all  his 
military  forces  from  NATO,  others  have 
either  reduced  their  defense  efforts  in 
one  way  or  another,  or  are  planning  re- 
ductions in  the  near  future. 

In  his  memorandum.  Ambassador 
Cleveland  states  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
U.S.  troop  reductions  would  trigger  sim- 
ilar reductions  by  our  allies."  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that,  if  the  NATO  al- 
liance were  in  a  period  of  revival,  we 
would  have  to  fear  that  reductions  we 
were  forced  to  make  because  of  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  Vietnam  would  cause 
our  NATO  allies  to  make  reductions  in 
their  own  armed  forces  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Europe:  and  this  especially 
since  we  have  always  honored  our  com- 
mitments, whereas  none  of  them  has  ever 
provided  the  forces  they  promised  to 
provide. 

When  the  French  withdrew  some  of 
their  forces  from  the  central  front  in 
order  to  use  them  in  Algeria,  and  when 
Great  Britain  withdrew  forces  for  emer- 
gencies in  Africa  and  other  areas  of  the 
world,  we  did  not  reduce  the  number  of 
American  troops  assigned  to  Europe;  nor 
did  other  NATO  countries.  It  would  seem 
a  sad  commentary  indeed  on  the  state  of 
this  alliance  today  when  the  United 
States,  fighting  a  desperate  struggle  in 
Vietnam  and  facing  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing some  forces  from  Europe,  not 
only  carmot  expect  our  European  allies 
to  make  up  this  loss,  but,  on  the  con- 
tary,  are  warned  by  our  own  Ambas- 
sador that  any  such  action  on  our  part 
would  be  license  for  them  to  reduce  their 
forces  even  further. 

As  for  Ambassador  Cleveland's  argu- 
ment that  we  should  wait  to  withdraw 
forces  from  Europe  until  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  talk  seriously  about  new  poUt- 


ical arrangements  in  Europe,  if  we  wait 
for  this  development  we  will  indeed  wait 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  if  we  wait  until  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  reduce  their  forces 
in  Eastern  Europe  we  will  also  wait  a 
long  time,  certainly  until  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  ended.  It  would  appear  very 
probable  that  the  Soviets  will  not  reduce 
their  troop  strength  as  long  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues,  for  they  would 
then  be  accused,  by  the  other  Commu- 
nist countries,  of  having  made  it  easier 
for  the  United  States  to  transfer  its 
forces  from  Europe  to  Vietnam. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  specific  point  in 
liearinas  held  last  spring  by  a  Combined 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  on  the 
subject  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  At  that 
lime  he  said: 

I  think  any  overt  agreement  or  any  inutuiil 
.■il-ps  are  "ex'tremely  difficult"  lor  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time,  because  of  Vietnam, 
and  because  of  the  fear  that  they  will  be 
accused,  if  they  withdraw  forcee.  permit  us 
to  withdraw  forces,  and  "so  forth,"  that  those 
forces  would  then  be  lorces  available  in 
Vietnam. 


Nevertheless,  the  statement  of  Ambas- 
sador Cleveland  shows  clearly  that  he 
refuses  to  recognize  a  paradox  facing  the 
United  States;  namely,  that  while  the 
war  in  Vietnam  makes  it  unlikely  there 
could  be  mutual  reductions  in  Europe— 
because  of  Soviet  reluctance— it  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  is  putting  an  in- 
tolerable strain  on  our  re.sources,  forcing 
the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
lateral reductions. 

Let  me  add  also  that  it  would  seem 
Ambassador  Cleveland's  memorandum 
takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  this  would 
be  a  most  difficult  time  for  the  Soviets 
to  begin  withdrawing  part  of  their  26 
divisions  from  East  Germany,  Poland 
and  Hungary.  In  the  face  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  European  Communist 
world— especially  in  Rumania.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland— it  would  not  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  expect  the  beginning 
of  any  Soviet  troop  withdrawal  from  that 
area. "no  matter  what  the  United  States 
does  with  its  forces  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  this  Govern- 
ment faced  up  to  some  basic  facts.  We 
have  over  2  million  military-connected 
people  stationed  all  over  the  world.  Some 
three-quarters  of  a  million  are  spread 
around  in  Southeast  Asia.  Nevertheless, 
today,  more  than  20  years  since  the  for- 
mation of  NATO,  we  still  have  some  350,- 
000  military  in  Europe,  accompanied  by 
248.000  military  dependents.  In  fact.  40 
percent  as  much  of  our  Army  is  in  Eu- 
rope as  is  in  Vietnam,  and  far  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  in  Europe  have  ever 
been  to  Vietnam. 

Our  militarj-  expenditures  in  Europe 
are  running  at  more  than  S1.5  billion 
per  year;  and  even  after  our  military 
sales' are  subtracted  from  that  amount, 
the  result  is  a  net  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  at  least  $700  million  per  year. 

Despite  the  current  crisis  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  these  troops 
could  really  be  considered  further  for- 
eign aid  in  disguise.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  French  troops  from  the  alli- 
ance, and  now  that  General  de  Gaulle 
has  dismissed  our  troops  from  French 


soil,  how  dubious  it  is  from  a  military 
standpoint  to  consider  the  continuous 
logistic  support  of  great  armies  through 
the  English  Channel  to  a  port  like  Ant- 
werp. 

How  the  military  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
would  relish  the  opportunity  to  tr>-  to 
interdict  that  one. 

With  American  manpower  stretched 
thin,  with  an  enormous  budget  deficit, 
with  a  gold  drain  that  has  now  precip- 
itated the  mo^t  serious  international 
monetary  cri.<;is  since  the  war.  we  never- 
thele.ss  continue  to  insist  that  we  must 
maintain  five  American  divisions  in  Ger- 
many, alcivr  with  thousands  of  troops  in 
other  NATO  countries. 

By  continuine  al.so  to  in.-^ist  that  NATO 
is  healthier  than  ever,  by  continuing 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  arcument  that 
any  American  reductions  would  begin  to 
unravel  the  alliance,  and  by  continuinf;  to 
ar.Gue  that  there  can  be  no  American 
reductions  in  Europe  unless  the  Soviets 
agree,  we  are  also  continuing  to  avoid 
the  is.sue  of  the  overcommitment  of  our 
manpower  and  the  overextension  of  our 
financial  resources. 

We  are  not  coiiccntvating  on  the  nc- 
ccs.'iitv.  the  now  absolutely  vital  r.nri 
Piepsing  nece.ssity.  cf  establishing  lonn 
overdue  prioiities,  inilting  all  the  com- 
peting demands  whicli  face  us  into  some 
;ort  of  pei.<:pective.  part  of  which  could 
be  done  by  leducing  our  commitments 
in  Europe  to  a  more  rational  and  toler- 

ab'e  level. 

ExHjarr  1 

The  Fiti-re  of  NATO 
The  revlvrd  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alllnnce 
and  the  decision  of  its  members  to  move 
bevond  mlliuiry  defense  Into  preparations  Inr 
peacemaking,  iias  been  obscured  by  drama 
and  violence  In  other  continents  not  s>j  well 
endowed  with  cilectlve  peacemaking  macMn- 
erv  as  Europe  Is 

Two  years  apo,  there  was  a  widespread  Il- 
lusion that  Europe's  comparative  security 
meant  the  NATO  defen.se  system  could  be 
.scrapped.  Today,  all  fifteen  allies  have  aereed 
that  if  there  are  to  be  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  and  their  friends,  the  Western  allies 
had  better  be  In  k  position  u>  negotiate  f-'om 
strength. 

Two  vears  aeo.  the  French  withdrawal  was 
widely  "thought  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  NATO.  Today,  the  fourteen  other  allies 
have  demonstrated  they  can  and  will  defend 
the  NATO  area— with  or  without  France. 

Two  years  ago,  NATO  strategy  was  obsolete, 
its  air  "defen.se  outmoded,  and  Its  communi- 
cations system  conventional.  Today,  a  new 
NATO  strategy  has  been  agreed  among  the 
Fourteen,  a  new  air  defense  system  Is  being 
installed,  and  the  first  stage  of  a  NATO  satel- 
lite communications  system  Is  being  tested. 
Two  years  ago.  the  transatlantic  allies  were 
still  arguing  about  "nuclear  sharing."  Today, 
in  the  new  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group, 
the  responsiblUtv  for  nuclear  plans  and  de- 
ployments Is  in  fact  beginning  to  be  shared.  _ 

Two  years  ago,  both  the  French  and  the 
Soviets 'were  preaching  that  the  way  to  Eu- 
ropean peace  and  security  was  to  break  up 
•blocs,"  starting  with  our  own.  The  Soviets 
still  talk  about  this  from  time  to  time  in 
desultory  propaganda.  But  the  allies— all 
fifteen.  Including  at  the  last  moment  the 
French— have  now  decided  to  give  our  NATO 
"bloc"  a  new  dimension.  NATO  has  been 
primarily  a  military  alliance;  It  has  now  been 
established  as  an  alliance  that  also  Is  active 
in  seeking  practical  peace  arrangements  for 

Europe.  ..     „, 

Two  years  ago,   19G9  seemed  a  significant 

date,  to  NATO's  friends  as  well  as  Its  <.p- 
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ponente.  In  that  twentieth  birthday  year. 
any  ally  can  give  notice  of  withdrawal.  But 
the  "1M9  la«ue"  U  largely  bypassed  now;  most 
or  NATO  agreed  defenae  plans  and  projecta 
already  extend  well  Into  the  1970s,  and  the 
political  talkB  about  the  future  of  Europe, 
now  beginning  In  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
reach  even  further  beyond  that  once-magic 
date. 

During  these  past  two  years,  despite  all 
the  talk  about  force  reduction,  the  NATO 
alUea  have  continued  to  spend  the  same  per- 
centage of  their  Gross  National  Product  on 
defense,  and  to  commit  roughly  the  same 
forces  to  NATO.  The  nrst  allied  five-year 
force  plan,  adopted  at  the  NATO  Ministers' 
meeting  In  December.  1967,  shows  that  the 
allies  other  than  the  United  States  plan  to 
spend  close  to  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
on  defenae. 

This  defense  system  has  achieved  a  rough 
parity  with  the  Soviet  and  other  Communi.st 
forces  In  Europe.  The  East  is  initially  strong- 
er on  the  ground,  the  West  stronger  in  the 
air  and  at  sea.  Measured  both  by  their  force 
posture  and  their  political  behavior  since 
1962.  the  Soviets  consider  themselves  es- 
topped from  military  militancy  In  Central 
Europe.  Tfy^.  evidence  Is  their  current  con- 
centration qn  careful  political  maneuvering. 
The  Soviets  do  continue  to  modernize  their 
forces  and  those  of  their  Eastern  European 
allies.  They  also  train  them  in  tactic  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
And.  frustrated  by  the  stalemate  in  Central 
Europe,  they  are  now  trying  hard  to  out- 
flank NATO  by  building  up  their  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  and  using  mili- 
tary aid  to  penetrate  the  Arab  states  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

The  Soviet  hope  clearly  is  that  the  United 
States  will  retire  from  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, leaving  them  as  the  strongest 
power  with  which  every  European  nation. 
including  ail  the  Western  ones,  will  sep- 
arately have  to  come  to  terms.  It  would  be 
an  enormous  boon  to  the  Soviets  it  Ameri- 
can preoccupation  with  Viet  Nam  and  Korea 
plus  strains  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  were 
to  bring  about  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
unravelling  of  the  NATO  defense  system 
(There  la  no  doubt  that  U.S.  troop  reduc- 
tions would  trigger  similar  reductions  by 
our  allies.  Regrettably,  the  Ideal  world  In 
which  our  effort  dw^lndles  and  our  allies' 
effort  Increases  doesn't  exist) 

Unilateral  disarmament,  then,  risks  re- 
converting the  Soviets  to  military  militancy 
in  Europe. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  have  to  keep 
American  forces  in  Europe  forever?  Of  course 
it  doesn't.  With  the  agreement  of  our  NATO 
allies,  we  are  starting  this  year  to  deploy 
part  of  our  first-line  NATO-committed  army 
and  air  forces  to  bases  in  the  United  States — 
while  still  keeping  them  committed  to  NATO 
and  able  to  move  to  Europe  ready  for  com- 
bat in  a  matter  of  days  In  an  emergency  But 
it  is  essential  that  first-line  NATO  forces 
should  be  "dual-based"  In  this  manner  only 
when —and  not  before — the  technology  of 
strategic  mobility  permits  their  return  to 
Europe  within  realistic  warning  tlmee. 

More  important  than  our  own  deployment 
is  the  decision  of  the  fifteen  NATO  Mm- 
isters  to  consider  balanced  reductions,  by 
agreement  or  mutual  example,  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  forces  which  now  face  eacn 
other  in  Europe.  The  North  Atlantic  Counc.l 
Is  now  studying  how  this  could  be  done  with- 
out endangering  the  stalemate  which  keeps 
the  peace.  But  if.  meanwhile,  the  Wes:  were 
to  start  melting  its  forces  down,  the  Soviets 
would  have  no  reason  to  bargain;  just  wait- 
ing would  do  as  well. 

The  decision  to  make  a  serious  approach 
to  balanced  East-West  force-reductions  .s 
part  of  the  whole  new  political  work-program 
that  results  from  NATO's  Study  of  the  Future 
Of   the  Alliance    (the   "Harmel  Repor--")    In 


1967.  After  a  year  of  planning  and  politicking. 
all  fifteen  of  NATO'a  Foreign  mnlatera  agreed 

—to  maintain  the  NATO  defense  system 
to  deter  Soviet  military  militancy  in  Europe, 
a«tt  to- give  special  attention  to  the  newly 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; 

-to  make  the  North  Atlantic  Council  a 
political  clearinghouse  and  center  of  initia- 
tive- for  future  European  arrangements  (In- 
cluding settlement  of  the  German  question) . 
and  for  next  steps  i  beyond  the  nuclear  non- 
prolueration  treaty)  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament 

The  idea  is  to  prepare  a  Western  strategy 
for  the  day  when  the  Soviets,  noting  that 
military  pres.'^ure  does  not  seem  to  work  In 
Europe!  might  be  willing  to  talk  seriously 
about  new  political  arrangements  for  a  dura- 
ble peace  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  tlie  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  I  concur  in  the  points  he 
developed  in  his  statement  today. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  admission 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  have 
heard  him  time  and  time  again  warn  of 
the  consequences  of  our  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  thought  at  times 
he  overemphasized  it.  I  was  wrong;  he 
did  not.  If  we  had  paid  more  attention 
to  what  he  has  been  saying  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  committee,  per- 
haps we  would  have  been  bettci  prepared 
for  the  gold  crisis  of  the  last  2  weeks. 

The  Senator  makes  a  good  case,  and 
one  which  has  been  emphasized  by  many 
persons  who  speak  on  this  subject,  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Europe.  They  are  there  for  a  defen- 
sive role  and  possibly  an  offensive  role: 
and  also  because  they  need  to  be  in  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  all 
of  the  Eastern  European  countries  which 
feel  the  surge  of  nationalism  and  which 
is  mixed  up  with  all  of  the  Communist 
doctrine  they  adhere  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  statement 
receives  wide  publicity.  I  concur  in  the 
Senator's  views  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  am  especially 
grateful,  therefore,  for  his  remarks. 

In  typical  fashion  he  puts  his  finger  on 
a  pertinent  aspect  of  my  observations. 

Naturally,  these  governments  in  Eu- 
rope want  to  see  us  keep  as  many  troops 
and  spend  as  much  money  as  possible  in 
Europe.  However,  it  is  also  true,  as  the 
Senator  said,  that  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons the  Soviets  have  these  divisions 
there  is  because  we  have  the  same  type 


and  character  of  nationalistic  unrest 
developing  in  Europe  as  we  have  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  including  Southeast 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  statement. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  balance  of  payments  was  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  is  our  overcommitment 
overseas.  Today  we  have  more  commit- 
ments than  this  counti-y  can  afford  to 
support. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  in  the  Senate  of  solving 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  as  ra- 
tionally and  as  sensibly  as  we  can. 

He  is  also,  in  my  view,  the  outstanding 
expert  on  military  affairs.  The  Senator 
is  the  former  great  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  understands  the  problem 
clearly.  His  position  is  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  sit- 
uation in  view  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems  and  the  repeated  and 
powerful  argimients  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  those  remarks  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  he  is  the 
able  chairman. 

Let  me  say,  along  with  my  gratitude 
for  his  kind  remarks  this  morning,  that 
much  of  my  thinking  in  this  field  is  the 
result  of  facts  and  figures  that  have  been 
developed  under  his  leadership  before 
that  great  committee. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10477)  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the 
^arantee  entitlement  and  reasonable 
value  requirement  for  home  loans,  to 
remove  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  rate  on  loans  sub- 
ject to  such  chapter,  and  to  authorize 
aid  on  account  of  structural  defects  in 
property  piu-chased  with  assistance  im- 
der  such  chapter,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution iH.  Con.  Res.  658)  providing  for 
the  printing  of  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  imveiling  of  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumidi,  in  wliich  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


the  enrolled  bill  iH.R.  1308)  to  establish 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site  in  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  puiTX)ses. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  iH.R.  10477 »  to  amend  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  liberalize  the  guarantee  entitle- 
ment and  rea.'^onable  value  requirement 
for  home  loans,  to  remove  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate  on  loans  subject  to  such  chapter, 
and  to  authorize  aid  on  account  of  struc- 
tural defects  in  property  purchased  with 
assistance  under  such  chapter,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  <II.  Con 
Res.  658)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  bu.<;t  of  Constantino 
Brumidi,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORT  ON  THE  COST  OF  CLEAN 
WATER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  volume 
n  of  the  Department's  first  report  on  the 
national  requirements  and  costs  of  water 
pollution  control  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


PETITION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
investigate  and  implement  the  provisions 
of  President  George  Washington's  will 
which  looked  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university 

(Patrons— Messrs.  Bendheim.  Hirst. 
Brault  Hodges.  Moody.  Campbell.  Caton. 
Andrews.  Michael  and  Bateman;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.) 

Whereas.  In  October  of  seventeen  hundred 
eighty-four,  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  his  country,  did  vest  in  George  Washing- 
ton certain  stock  Interests  in  the  Potomac 
and  James  River  Companies;  and 

Whereas.  General  Washington  would  and 
did  accept  this  gift  only  on  the  condition 
that  It  would  be  channeled  finally  to  the 
public  benefit;  and 

Whereas,  General  Washington,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  bequeathed  the  shares 
in  the  Potomac  Company  thus  accepted,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  a  national  univer- 
sity to  be  established  "under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Government";  and 

Whereas,  while  General  Washington's  dis- 
position of  his  stock  In  the  James  River 
Company  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  his  bequest  of 
stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  evidently 
elicited  neither  official   acceptance  nor   re- 


jection by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  appears  that  the  certiflcAtes  of  stock 
in  the  Potomac  Company  were  later  lost 
or  destroyed  so  that  the  wishes  of  our  first 
President  have  never  been  properly  exe- 
cuted; and 

Whereas,  this  loss  to  the  Nation  has  re- 
sulted not  onlv  in  the  considerable  financial 
loss  of  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the  Po- 
tomac  Company,  but  also  and  mere  im- 
portantly in  the  loss  of  the  services  of  an 
institution  of  higher  education  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  long  blnce  estab- 
lished; now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  i)f  Delegates  c-oncurring,  Tliat  the 
General  Assemblv  of  Virginia  expresses  its 
concern  with  regard  to  the  fidlure  to  cairy 
out  tlie  vlshes  of  our  fir,st  Presiden:  as  ex- 
pressed III  his  will,  and  the  loss  to  the 
cc.untrv  of  the  facilities  and  rervices  of  the 
m  titution  of  higher  education  foreseen  by 
General  Washington;  and 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  General  As- 
•^emblv  hereby  memorializes  the  Coiigrcs.s  of 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bequest  of  General  WaiUimg- 
lon  and  the  re.isons  for  the  lack  of  any 
-ecord  of  cither  official  ..cceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  such  beque.-^t.  .nid  further  to  lake 
action  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed  i"  Gen- 
eral Washington's  will  and  lo  lulfill  the 
moral  obligations  upon  this  (.ounl.v  to  cor- 
rect the  treatment  accorded  his  last  wishes 
to  the  end  that  a  national  institute  fo.-  ad- 
vanced study  may  be  established  to  be 
known  as  the  University  of  the  United 
.States  and  to  be  founded  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  »  j    ,„ 

The  Clerk  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  reso;ut;cn  to 
the  .speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives. 
the  Pre^ndent  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  -Stat"  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  representing  Virpinia  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Acyrc-a  'o  bv  the  Scnr.to   M:rch  2.  19o8 
Agreed    to "  by    the    House    of    Delegates. 
March  2.  1968. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted : 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the "  Judiciary,    v.-ithout   amendment; 

S  2745  A  bill  to  provide  fcr  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1868  treatv  of  peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States  iRept. 
No    1021);  and  ^     , 

SJ  Res  131  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  20.  1968.  as  "Charlotte.  N.C.,  Day" 
(Rept.  No.  1022). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the'judlclarv.  with  an  amendment: 

HJ  Res  933.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your 
Breath  Month  (Rept.  No.  1023). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  1316  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  bene- 
fits   of    referees    in    bankruptcy    (Rept.    No. 

1024). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,   with   amendments: 

S  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on 
the  Interstate  System.  In  order  tc  make  cer- 
tain Increases  in  such  limitations  (Rept. 
No.  1026). 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment; 

S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 


for  the  reaprwlntment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept.  No.   1037); 

S  J.  Res.  143.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Ras- 
kins its  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Bo.ard  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept. 
No    1038); 

SJ.  Res.  144.  A  joint  re.solutlon  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr  William  A  M 
Burden  as  Citizen  Reeeiil  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept    No.  1039); 

S  C  >n  Rer.  04.  A  concurrent  rcFOluMon 
iiuthf  rizinp  the  printing  "f  afldltlonal  copies 
of  Senate  lieariiig  on  the  estahli?limc;it  of 
it  Commission  on  Balanced  Fronomic  Dcvpl- 
oi->mprit  and  the  creation  ot  a  North v.rrt 
P.Vaioiial     Service     Corporation      (Rept      No. 

1028 p; 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  U5.o  of  tiie  Senate  Special  C  m- 
millec  on  Aginv;,  .idditlonal  copies  of  :is 
he:.riii<<-  ■■ii  lonc-rniv;--  j^ro^rani  ..nd  research 
neeclF  .Ii  .ifjitie   'Rept    N"    10;29i; 

S  Res  '255  A  rcfolutlon  to  print  .:s  a  .Sen- 
ale  111  cuinent  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Ozaiks  Rpelon.a  CommiKsic<n.  for  the  period 
from  .September  7.  1966.  to  December  31. 
1'jH7  (Kept    No.  10301 ; 

S  Ri".=  2^H  .\  re;-oUitk:n  'o  ii^int  ihe  ■■His- 
tory of  the  Committee  .-n  tlie  Judiciary  To- 
getlier  with  Ch.'-.irmen  unu  Member?  Assvrjiied 
Th-retJ,  1816-1907."  as  a  S?n:^te  document 
(Rppt.   No    1031  »; 

3  Rr?  J59  A  reiioUUlon  to  print  us  a  Sen- 
ate (ir.cument  a  report  entitled  ■■Federal  Arc- 
tic Research^    iRept    No    U;32 1 ; 

S  Hcs.261.  A  ii-soUitlon  to  print  as  a  .Sen- 
..t?  document  Air  Pollution  by  Federal 
Facilities^'  iRcp'.No    10.?3i; 

S  Rts.  269.  A  .••fsolution  .luthorl.-'lng  addi- 
tional printina:  of  Sen.te  Report  No  1006. 
;jOth  Congress   iRcpt    No    1034); 

H  Cor  Rcs  e.=)7.  A  concurrent  rei-olution 
providing  lor  ceremonies  m  the  rotunda  of 
the  C.tpitDl  m  connectSn  with  the  unvcihna; 
of  th?  bust  of  ronsta:.tliio  Brumidi  (Rept. 
Nn    l0:!oi:   and 

H  Con.  Res-  058.  .\  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
in  connection  vith  the  unveiling  of  tlie  bust 
of  CiiStantir.o  Brum'.di    iRept.  No.   1036). 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Irorn 
th-  C.'.rnn-.Utee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
•Aith  .imendments: 

S.  Res  1254.  A  resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  tl;e  first  annual  report  ot  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission,  lineal 
vear  !9'57  iRent,  No.  1040 1. 


EXTENSION  OF  ABSENTEE  REGIS- 
TRATION AND  VOTING  PROCE- 
DURES TO  ALL  CITIZENS  TEM- 
PORARILY RESIDING  ABROAD - 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  'S.  REPT  KO. 
10251 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  2884)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to 
recommend  to  the  several  States  that  its 
absentee  registration  and  voting  pro- 
cedures be  extended  to  all  citizens  tem- 
porarily residing  abroad.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CuptisI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar :  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

George  I.  Cllne,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky; 

Edward  J.  Schwartz,  of  CaUfornla,  to  be 
U  S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California: 

Leonard  V.  B.  Sutton,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States:   and 

James  E.  Atwood,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Klyde  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and:  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.   PROXMIRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
MON0ALE.  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia )  : 
S.  3234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  167  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
landlords  to  meet  minimal  housing  standards 
by  disallowing  the  depreciation  deduction  to 
a  landlord  who  has  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing  a  housing  code;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request!  : 
S.  3235.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  foster  joint 
rates  for  International  transportation  of 
property,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
such  property,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
S.  3236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  arm  his  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  i 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   I  for  himself,   Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Brewster,    Mr. 
Tydings.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Scott  I 
( by  request  i  : 
S.  3237.  A  bill   to  extend   for  2   years   the 
program  of  research  and  development  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
high-speed  ground   tr.insportation,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  :ibove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Bv  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  3238.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Walter  L. 
Crtder:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  P. 
Garcia:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request i  : 
S.  3240.  A   bill    to   authorize   the   transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of.  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters 
site  for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FtiLBRioHT  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3241.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tsol  Lun 
Chau: 


S.  3242.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Plk 
Chi; 

S.  3243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Po; 
and 

S.  3244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tso  Wan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  ; 

S.  3245.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
two  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NIagnuson  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.irate  heading.) 
By   Mr.    COOPER: 

S.  J246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Rich- 
ard L   Schumaker.  US   Army:  and 

S  3247  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONEY)  : 

S.  :V248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
276.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  -MTairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  3234— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DISALLOWANCE  OP 
DEPRECIATION  DEDUCTION  FOR 
CONVICTION  OF  HOUSING  CODE 
VIOLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Mondale  and  Percy,  that 
will  bar  slumlords  from  taking  deprecia- 
tion deductions  on  their  tax  returns  for 
rental  housing  which  has  been  so  poor- 
ly maintained  as  to  subject  the  owner  or 
his  agent  to  a  housing  code  violation  con- 
viction. 

Those  who  are  forced  to  live  in 
Shettos  are  becoming  increasingly  re- 
sentful over  housing  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  Unfortunately,  at  present, 
there  is  no  effective  wrvy  to  compel  slum 
landlords  to  maintain  their  buildings  at 
the  minimal  housing  code  standards  that 
prevail  in  most  communities.  Court  fines 
are  just  laughed  at.  First,  the  maximum 
penalty  which  most  courts  can  impose  is 
easily  absorbed  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  shamefully  dilapi- 
dated dwellings  of  the  urban  ghetto. 
Second,  the  time  and  difficulty  required 
to  locate  the  true  owners  of  these  build- 
ings is  enough  to  deter  all  but  the  most 
persistent  official,  especially  in  view  of 
the  minuscule  penalty  which  is  usually 
imposed  upon  the  owner  when  found. 

However,  the  depreciation  deduction  is 
probably  the  most  significant  factor  in 
making  real  estate  the  profitable  invest- 
ment it  is  in  the  slums.  If  a  landlord  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  deprecia- 
tion deduction,  as  he  would  be  under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  he  would 
surely  make  the  necessary  repairs  in 
short  order. 


The  threat  of  denial  of  Federal  tax 
benefits  would  be  a  powerful  Inducement 
to  make  the  repairs  because  in  most  cases 
the  tax  loss  would  be  greater  than  the 
repair  and  maintenance  bills. 

Here  is  an  example  which  will  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  the  depreciation 
deduction  to  real  estate  owners.  Assume 
a  slum  building  is  purchased  for 
5200.000;  $80,000  in  cash  and  a  8120,000 
mortgage.  Let  us  assume  further  that  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  taxes,  utiUties, 
and  other  expenses  come  to  $25,000  while 
rental  income  amounts  to  $45,000.  This 
means  that  the  owner  would  earn  $20,000 
a  year  on  an  $80,000  investment.  Not  an 
uncommon  situation.  If  the  useful  life  of 
the  building  is  20  years,  under  the 
straight  line  depreciation  method  he 
could  deduct  $10,000  a  year  from  his  in- 
come and  pay  taxes  on  only  $10,000. 
Thus,  depending  upon  the  owner's  tax 
bracket,  he  could  save  from  $2,200  to 
$4,800  a  year  in  taxes  merely  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  depreciation  deduction. 
Actually,  if  anything.  I  have  been  con- 
servative in  estimating  the  benefit  from 
the  depreciation  deduction  because  many 
real  estate  owners  avail  themselves  of 
one  of  the  accelerated  methods  of  depre- 
ciation allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Last  year,  on  September  13.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2100.  Senator  Kennedy's 
housing  bill.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  meet 
all  the  objections  made  to  my  earlier 
proposal  while  still  carrying  out  my  orig- 
inal intent — to  make  sure  that  all  of  our 
people  live  in  safe,  clean  housing. 

By  keying  the  disallowance  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction  to  a  conviction 
rather  than  a  violation.  I  have  avoided 
many  of  the  objections  which  were  made 
to  my  proposal  last  year.  First,  by  raising 
the  threshold  of  disallowance  from  viola- 
tion to  conviction,  we  are  assured  that 
the  violation  was  so  serious  that  the 
municipality  was  willing  to  spend  the 
time  and  effort  to  obtain  a  conviction  and 
the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  correct  the 
defect  in  the  interim.  We  do  not  want  to 
penalize  real  estate  owners.  We  merely 
want  them  to  keep  their  properties  in  a 
lawful  state  of  repair.  Thus,  if  a  landlord 
were  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
housing  code  before  being  convicted.  I 
suspect  that  the  authorities  would  not 
continue  to  press  for  a  conviction.  Not 
that  they  could  not,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  invest  the  nec- 
essary time  and  trouble  to  prosecute  a 
case  once  the  violation  was  corrected. 

Another  reason  for  keying  the  disal- 
lowance to  a  conviction  rather  than  a 
violation  is  that  before  disallowing  the 
deduction  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
rights  of  the  landlord  are  protected.  If 
the  criteria  was  merely  a  violation,  this 
might  be  open  to  abuse  by  zealous  inspec- 
tors. A  conviction,  on  the  other  hand, 
means  that  an  impartial  court  of  law,  in 
public,  and  with  adequate  opportunity 
for  cross  examination  and  presentation 
of  contraaictory  evidence  has  ascertained 
that  a  violation  did,  in  fact,  exist.  A  court 
of  law  may  be  slower  than  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding,  but  it  is  surer  and 
less  open  to  abuse. 
As  my  bill  Is  drafted,  landlords  would 
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not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
evitable delays  in  our  judicial  system  to 
get  beyond  the  usual  3-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  reconsidering  tax  returns. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  reconsider  any  return  for 
purposes  of  disallowing  the  depreciation 
deduction  within  2  years  of  the  convic- 
tion. .  , 

The  goal  of  my  bill  .squares  with  pres- 
ent administration  policy  to  encourage 
effective  enforcement  of  local  housing 
codes.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  must 
determine  that  any  community  partici- 
pating in  a  Federal  housing  program 
has  an  adequate  program  of  local  code 
enforcement  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  Federal  housing  programs  are  not 
rendered  ineffective  by  lax  housing  code 
enforcement. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  should  not  be 
used  to  implement  policies  extraneous 
to  revenue  raising  purposes.  If  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  were  now  neutral  in 
its  public  policy  impact,  I  would  agree. 
But,  it  is  not  neutral.  One  need  only 
glance  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  find  many  provisions  which  are 
justifiable  only  in  terms  of  a  policy  other 
than  revenue  raising.  I  might  mention 
one  which  has  always  irked  me,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  It  is  a  windfall  for 
the  oil  producers.  It  gives  them  profits 
and  advantages  few  other  businessmen 
enjoy.  Yet,  its  justification  has  been  that 
we  ought  to  encourage  the  oil  producers 
to  explore  for  new  sources  of  oil.  If  that 
is  not  a  policy  extraneous  to  revenue 
raising  purposes,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
Or,  for  another  example,  the  accelerated 
depreciation  schedules  and  investment 
tax  credit  allowed  by  the  code  are  aimed 
at  stimulating  new  investment  by  allow- 
ing larger,  faster  profits  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  can  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  benefit  industry,  why  can  we  not 
use  it  to  benefit  the  underprivileged — the 
ghetto  dweller  who  cannot  get  his  land- 
lord to  provide  adequate  heat  in  the 
winter,  or  the  senior  citizen  who  cannot 
get  his  landlord  to  provide  minimal  sani- 
tary facilities.  One  might  add,  parenthet- 
ically, that  policy  as  a  reason  for  keeping 
a  provision  out  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  seems  valid  in  many  minds  only 
when  it  protects  the  financially  powerful 
and  those  who  are  able  to  make  their 
voices  heard. 

No  one  can  describe  this  measure  as 
unduly  penalizing  landlords.  The  pun- 
ishment truly  fits  the  crime.  This  dis- 
allowance would  only  apply  to  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  violation  occurred  and 
would  last  only  as  long  as  the  violation 
lasted.  Thus,  if  a  landlord  owned  sev- 
eral buildings,  one  of  which  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  housing  code,  only  the  de- 
preciation deduction  attributable  to  that 
building  would  be  disallowed.  And.  if  he 
corrected  the  violation  within  a  year,  his 
depreciation  deduction  would  be  disal- 
lowed only  for  that  year;  but.  if  he 
allowed  the  violation  to  continue  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  he  was  convicted  of  a 
continuing  violation,  his  deduction  would 
be  disallowed  for  as  long  as  the  violation 
for  which  he  was  convicted  has  lasted. 
This  disallowance  is  very  similar  to  sec- 
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tion  162ICI  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  disallows  a  deduction  as  an  ordi- 
nary business  expense  any  payments 
made  to  officials  of  foreign  countries 
which  would  be  illegal  under  U.S.  law  if 
made  to  an  official  of  the  United  States. 
Thi.s  Congress  and  those  which  have 
preceded  it  have  labored  long  and  hard 
in  an  attempt  to  better  the  liousjm  con- 
ditions of  our  people.  This  plan  which 
I  proposf>  would  not  oost  the  taxpayfrs 
one  red  cent  and  meets  all  the  objections 
made  to  my  previous  propo.'^al. 

As  a  matter  of  lact.  it  would  increa.sc 
levenue.  although  that  is  not  its  pui-po.'^c. 
bat  it  would  increase  revenue  .somewhat, 
bev"au.se  depieciation  in  the  rase  of  lious- 
ing  codes  would  be  disallowed. 

So  taxes  would  have  to  be  iiaid  wliere 
otiierwise  without  this  legislation  they 
would  not  be.  Although  I  must  admit 
my  plan  will  not  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems slum  dwellers  now  face,  it  does  offer 
the  advantage  of  immediate  action  with- 
out any  co.st  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  us  act  now— before  it  is  too  late.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  longer  slumlords  can 
ignore  the  needs  of  their  tenants  with 
virtual  impunity. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  reason  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaieI 
and  I  are  not  offering  this  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill— which  of  course  we 
could  do— is  that  we  feel  it  should  go  to 
the  Finance  Committee  which  should 
have  the  opportunity,  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so.  to  hold  hearings. 

We  intend  to  call  up  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  a  future  revenue  bill  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3234)  to  amend  section 
167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  landlords  to  meet 
minimal  housing  standards  by  disallow- 
ing the  depreciation  deduction  to  a 
landlord  who  has  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lating a  housing  code,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  '  for  himself.  Mr.  Mondale. 
and  Mr.  Percy  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3234 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  ( k)  : 

"(1)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  In  which 
a  housing  code  violation  existed  for  which 
the  owner  of  such  property  or  his  agent 
was  convicted  by  a  court  of  law.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  deduction  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  taken  when  figuring  the 
adjusted  basis  provided  in  section  1011 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  gain 
on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
property. 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  statute  of 
limitations,  a  deficiency  attributable  to  the 
disaUowance  of  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section   (1)    may   be    assessed   at    any    time 


within    two   \ears   after   the   date   on   which 
the  conviction    becomes   linal." 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  lime  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  lo  i)i-oceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
llie  Senator  licm  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
h-MJPy  to  join  in  cosponsorlng  the  bill  I 
do  .so  with  even  deeper  conviction  today 
because  I  .sjient  the  past  weekend,  all  day 
Satuiday  and  Sunday,  touring  the  .shims 
and  ghettos  of  Cliicago.  stretching  10 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  Loop  out 
95th  Street  and  covering  the  9  miles  of 
.slum  ghettos  on  Chicago's  West  Side. 

I  met  with  members  of  lesponsible  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  members  of  ir- 
responsible organizations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood communities. 

We  must  try  better  lo  understand  the 
bitterness  and  frustration  that  lie  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  living  in 
our  ghettos  today. 

For  example,  in  talking  to  the  i>eople 
of  the  Chicago  South  Shore  community, 
I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  them 
urban  renewal  was  a  threat  which  has 
been  hanging  over  their  heads  for  many 
years.  They  have  t>een  promi-sed  a  re- 
building of  their  community  but  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  threat,  a  threat  because 
ever  since  announcement  of  the  plans, 
the  property  has  been  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate. No  property  owner  is  going  to  put 
money  into  rehabilitating,  refurbishing, 
or  improving  his  property  if  he  thinks 
there  is  danger  of  its  being  torn  down. 
Thus,  building  codes  are  being  violated 
in  that  area. 

On  the  West  Side,  I  found  deep-seated 
bitterness  against  precinct  captains  in 
the  organizations  in  Chicago — the  party 
to  be  nameless — who  do  not  live  in  the 
precinct.  Many  precinct  captains  own 
slum  property  in  their  own  precincts, 
and  with  their  political  influence  they  live 
off  the  poor.  Tlie  housing  codes  are  not 
enforced  against  the  property  that  they 
own. 
How  do  we  reach  these  people? 
On  the  local  level.  I  do  not  see  any  way 
to  reach  them  other  than  to  try  as  best 
we  can  to  enforce  the  building  codes. 
But  at  the  Federal  level  I  think  we  can 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  great  benefits 
manv  of  these  property  owners  enjoy  bv 
disallowing  the  depreciation  schedule 
that  they  have. 

We  can  reach  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  owners  by  simply  depriving  them  of 
the  special  financial  advantage  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  gives  to 
them  if  they  have  refused  to  adhere  to 
the  building  codes  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  now  reside. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  as  usual,  has  been 
ingenious  in  his  approach  and  has  done 
this  consistent  with  good  public  policy. 

I  believe  he  has  presented  to  us.  and 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  a  measure  which 
will  not  cost  us  anything  but  will  save 
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money  and  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
this  great  problem  In  the  slums  of 
America.  So  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  wish  to  Join  with  enthusiasm 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  times  have  changed — or 
have  they?  It  was  in  1892  that  Congress 
took  its  nrst  step  into  the  urban  housing 
field.  In  that  year,  Congress  appropriated 
$20,000  to  survey  slum  conditions  in 
cities  with  populations  of  more  than 
200,000.  However,  due  to  inadequate 
funds  the  final  report  was  limited  to 
selected  portions  of  a  limited  number  of 
cities. 

Inadequate  funds.  That  is  certainly  a 
familiar  cry  to  all  of  us  who  are  workmg 
to  provide  housing  for  low -income  fami- 
lies and  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tions in  the  slums  which  the  1892  study 
first  surveyed.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  Federal  housing  programs 
since  that  first  $20,000.  The  administra- 
tion bill  of  this  year  would  authorize  an 
additional  $2.3  billion  as  the  first  step 
in  creating  'in  the  next  year  an  addi- 
tional 300,006' units  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing.  While  I  fully  sup- 
port attempts  to  build  as  many  new  units 
as  possible  and  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward that  end,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
put  the  President's  program  into  per- 
spective. His  goal  of  300,000  units  is  five 
times  the  number  of  units  started  in  1967. 
For  political  and  technical  reasons  most 
observers  do  not  feel  the  300,000  goal  wiU 
be  achieved.  Even  if  this  goal  is  achieved 
and  sustained  over  a  long  period,  20  years 
would  pass  before  the  Nation's  6  million 
substandard  housing  units  could  be  re- 
placed, and  then  only  if  no  further  units 
deteriorated  to  the  point  of  substandard- 
ness  during  that  time. 

The  reason  I  ooint  out  this  somewhat 
bleak  picture  is  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  advocate  construction  of  new  units. 
Given  the  present  rate  of  deteriorating 
and  substandard  units,  we  could  be  for- 
ever chasing  an  illusionai-y  goal  if  we 
attempt  to  solve  our  housing  problem  by 
new   construction   only.    Unfortunately. 
however,  recent  housing  legislation  has 
stressed  new  construction  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  existing  housing.  Therefore. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  join  in  spon- 
soring today  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  go 
a   long   way   in   helping   to   retard   the 
alarming  rate  of  deteriorating  housing 
which  is  going  on  in  this  country  today. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  effec- 
tive way  to  induce  landlords  to  maintain 
their   properties.   Meaningful   code   en- 
forcement is  little  more  than  a  dream 
in  most  cities.  The  expenses  and  politics 
involved  in  strict  enforcement  often  are 
barriers  which  well-meaning  city  officials 
cannot  overcome.  Therefore,  with  mini- 
mal code  enforcement  and  inadequate 
numbers  of  housing  units  available  for 
low-income  families,  the  res\ilt  all  too 
often  Is  housing  which  rents  for  sums 
far  in  excess  of  its  worth,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  by  the  landlord  to  keep  the 
property  In  good  condition.  There  are 
presently    over    6    million    substandard 
units  in  the  United  States  today,  with 
additional    200,000    units    deteriorating 
each  year.  We  must  find  a  way  to  stop 
this  waste  of  housing.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  let  additional  numbers  of  good 


adequate  units  fall  into  disrepair  and 
deterioration. 

The  bill  which  I  now  join  in  sponsor- 
ing would  help  keep  existing  units  in 
decent  repair  by  disallowing  the  depre- 
ciation deduction  to  owners  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  code  violation  on  their 
property.  We  all  know  that  fines  for  code 
violations  are  so  small  that  they  in  no 
way  serve  as  an  inducement  for  repair. 
But  this  bill  will  hit  where  it  hurts— and 
will  serve  to  aid  in  preventing  large-scale 
new  decay  in  our  cities.  If  a  property 
owner  is  notified  of  a  code  violation  pend- 
ing against  him.  he  is  likely  to  repair  the 
property  rather  tiian  chance  a  court  ac- 
tion wliich  would  result  in  his  losing  his 
depreciation    deduction    for    that    year. 
Also,  if  an  owner  is  induced  to  keep  his 
property  in  repair,  there  will  be  far  fewer 
buildings  abandoned  as  they  are  now  by 
owners  who  let  them   deteriorate  until 
they  are  worthless.  The  importance  of 
this  aspect  is  understood  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  effect  on  a  neighborhood 
of  even  one  vacant  abandoned  building. 
Without   the    depreciation   deduction, 
much  slum  property  would  not  be  profit- 
able. There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
permit  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  as- 
sist property  owners  to  make  money  on 
the  poor  by  violating  local  housing  codes. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  depre- 
ciation allowance  is.  in  eifect,  subsidizing 
slum  property.  This  must  stop. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  is  not  only 
subsidizing  slum  housing  through  the  tax 
benefits  of  the  depreciation  deduction  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  families  living  in  these  substandard 
dwellings  receive  welfare  payments  of  one 
sort  or  another.  In  Chicago,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  spend  some  $60  to  S70  mil- 
lion a  year  through  relief  payments  to 
subsidize  the  housing  most  in  violation  of 
the  city's  building  code.  Welfare  clients 
cannot  bargain  with  slum  landlords  who 
grossly  fail  to  maintain  their  dwellings. 
The  failure  to  maintain  these  units  drags 
down  adjacent  housing,  and  the  vicious 
housing  cycle  goes  on  and  on.  ADC 
mothers  and  other  relief  recipients,  and 
through  them  the  taxpayer,  are  paymg 
rents  far  above  the  average  for  substand- 
ard deteriorated  housing.  These  subsi- 
dized rotten  apples  in  the  housing  barrel 
are  spreading  their  decay  and  thus  caus- 
ing further  blight.  miser>'.  and  tax  loss. 
The  Federal  Government  permits  this  de- 
terioration to  be  written  off  in  deprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes  and  when  the  build- 
ing is  hopelessly  gone,  the  landlord  aban- 
dons it,  buys  another,  and  starts  again. 

It  would  cost  us  far  less  in  tax  moneys 
and  human  despair  to  see  that  existing 
units  are  repaired  and-maintained  in  de- 
cent condition  than  to  wait  until  they  are 
completely  useless.  For  then  the  families 
have  to  be  displaced,  the  buildings  razed, 
and  far  more  expensive  units  built.  The 
latter  process  is  the  one  we  have  used  in 
the  past  all  too  often.  But  the  financial 
and  human  expenses  of  this  approach  are 
great  and,  in  many  instances,  unneces- 
sary. 

Surely,  there  is  no  one  or  easy  solu- 
tion to  providing  a  decent  home  for  all 
American  citizens.  But  in  the  past  we 
have  all  too  often  adopted  complicated, 
expensive  programs  designed  to  attain 


an  idealistic,  unrealistic  goal  while  ne- 
glecting the  more  obvious  and  simple  so- 
lutions. I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  I  am 
sponsoring  today  is  an  imcomplicated, 
commonsense  approach  to  the  housing 
problem,  and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distingidshed  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  is  a  very,  very  valued 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
diligent  Senators  I  have  seen  in  the  10 
years  I  have  been  here.  He  demonstrates 
an  unusual  and  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  this  problem,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life.  I  read  about 
his  trip  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  this 
past  weekend.  It  is  evidence  of  his  deep 
personal  interest,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated throughout  the  years,  and  which 
he  demonstrates  every  day,  in  this  par- 
ticular problem.  He  has  a  real  feeling  in 
his  heart  about  wanting  to  cure  what  is 
one  of  America's  most  serious  economic 
and  human  problems. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  certain  of  all  the  details  of  the 
proposal  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  attempting  to  strike  at  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  facing  many  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  long  been  outraged  by  what  I 
believe  to  be  great  profits  which  are 
being  made  by  the  rental  of  housing  to 
very  poor  individuals.  Yet  the  housing 
codes  are,  in  many  cases,  not  being  prop- 
erly enforced.  The  housing  codes  should 
be  enforced,  but  that  is  a  local  problem. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin deserves  consideration  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  add  my  name 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  and  wish 
to  say  there  is  no  one  whose  name  I 
would  rather  add  than  that  of  a  man 
wlio  has  demonstrated  again  and  again 
his  understanding  of  the  need  of  sound- 
ness in  our  tax  policy;  and  I  think  it  is 
most  important  to  have  his  support  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  hs 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  to  eliminate  depreciation  deduc- 
tions for  rental  housing  owned  by  slum 
landlords.  In  1949  we  established  a  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  and  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family.  Through 
the  years  we  have  enacted  housing  legis- 
lation in  an  attempt  to  reach  this  goal. 
However,  at  the  same  time  we  permitted 
the  use  of  depreciation  allowances  for 
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slum  landlords.  This  practice  is  contra- 
dictory to  our  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
environment. 

Our  tax  code  permits  a  depreciation  al- 
lowance to  an  owner  of  rental  property 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty This  is  an  inducement  for  a  slum 
owner  to  avoid  repairs  and  upkeep  and  an 
inducement  to  continue  to  let  Ins  prop- 
ertv  deteriorate.  The  examples  cited  in 
tlie  speech  by  the  distingui-slied  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  attest  to  the  windfalls 
which  can  be  gained  by  the  slum  land- 
lord through  this  practice. 

This  problem  has  been  one  of  my  con- 
cerns over  the  past  year.  I  was  most 
pleased  when  Senator  Proxmire  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2100  last  year.  I  am  now  proud 
to  join  him  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

We  must  not  be  in  a  position  of  de- 
veloping expensive  programs  to  eliminate 
the  slums  while  at  the  same  time  permit- 
ting our  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  more  slums.  Tliis 
bill  by  prohibiting  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance to  any  landlord  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  code  violation,  is  an  equi- 
table and  efficient  means  of  rectifying 
the  contradiction  in  policy. 


S  3235— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ENTITLED  TRADE  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1968 


/ 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion a  bill  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
creation  of  a  modern  international  trar^- 
portation  system  adequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  American  exporters  and  im- 
porters by  authorizing  and  fostering 
joint  rates  for  international  transporta- 
tion of  property,  and  by  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  such  property. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  declare 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  freight  in  in- 
ternational commerce  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  foster  the  use  of  joint  rates  by 
carriers  by  land,  water,  and  air  in  the 
international  transportation  of  property 
between  places  in  the  United  States  and 
places  in  foreign  countries.  All  Federal 
departments     and    agencies    concerned 
would  be  directed  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
The  bill  proposes  to  permit  carriers  of 
all  modes  to  publish  joint  rates  to  be 
quoted    to    shippers    for    international 
transportation.    Under    the    bill,    every 
existing  type  of  common  carrier  could 
join  with  every  other  type  of  common 
carrier  to  publish  joint  rates  on  cargo 
moving  under   through  bills  of  lading. 
The    tariffs    quoting    these    joint    rates 
would  be  filed  with  the  existing  regula- 
tory agencies— the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, or  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Land, 
sea,  and  air  carriers  would  remain  sub- 
ject to  their  respective  agencies,  and  all 
agreements    entered    into    by    carriers 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  each 
agency  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
under  existing  law  when  entered  into 
by  competing  carriers. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— the  removal 
of  unnecessary  impediments  to  inter- 
national transportation— is  meritorious. 


The  committee  will  welcome  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  public, 
shippers,  and  carriers  on  the  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  accom- 
plish that  laudatory  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inint^-d  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretaiv  of  Transportation's  letter  sub- 
mitting this  proposed  legislation,  and  a 
sectioii-by-section  analysis  of  the  bills 
contnits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriatelv  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter,  and  section-by- 
scction  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  RF.rORn. 

The  bill  iS.  32351  to  authorize  and 
fo.stcr  joint  rates  for  international  tians- 
portation  of  property,  to  faci.itate  the 
transportation  of  .such  in-operty.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NUsoN,  bv  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  bv  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on"  Commerce,  aiid  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  lollows: 
s.  3235 
Be  U  enacted  bj»  the  Senate  and  House 
of  nrprcsentatives  of  the  United  States-  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tracie  Slmplii-ca- 
tlon  Act  of  1968". 

Sec  2.  Dfclaration  of  Policy.  The  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  freight  in  international  commerce 
and  lor  this  pvirpose  to  fostc-r  the  use  of 
lulut  rates  bv  carriers  by  land,  water,  and 
air  in  the  international  transportation  of 
propcrtv  between  places  in  the  United  States 
and  places  in  foreign  countries  All  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
carrying  out  this  policy. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  -Act  — 
( 1 )    ■Agency"  means  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(21  "Carrier"  means  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency,  or  a 
transporter  of  property  by  land,  water,  or  air 
for  hire  between  points  both  of  which  are 
outside  the  United  States. 

(3)  Common  carrier  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  an  agency"  means: 

I  a)  An  air  carrier,  foreign  air  carrier,  or 
air  freight  forwarder  holding  a  certificate, 
permit,  or  operating  authorization  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

(bi  A  common  carrier  by  water  (including 
a  non-vessel  operating  common  carrier  by  wa- 
ter) subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Maritime  Commission:    or 

(ci  A  common  carrier  subject  to  Parts  I. 
II,   III.   or   IV   of    the   Inierstat*   Commerce 

Act. 

(4)  ■International  transport:.tlon"  means 
the  transportation  of  property  by  land,  wa- 
ter or  air  carrier  or  by  any  combination 
thereof  between  places  in  the  United  States. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  places  in  a  loreign 
country,  on  the  other. 

(5)  ■'■Joint  rate"  means  a  rate  jointly  of- 
fered for  a  through  service,  and  expressed 
as  a  single,  comprehensive  rate,  by  lai  two  or 
more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  an  agency,  or  (b)  one  common  earner 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
agency  or  (c)  one  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency  and  also 
performing  transportation  wholly  outside 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however.  That 
an  ocean  rate  and  a  charge  for  pick-up  or 
delivery  service  In  the  port  area  of  origin  or 
delivery  cannot  be  combined  to  form  a  joint 
rate. 


(6)  •United  States^'  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bico.  and  the  terri- 
tories and  jxis-^essions  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Sec  4  Establishment  of  Joint  Rates,  (a) 
A  common  carrier  .-ubject  to  the  jurl.sdiction 
of  an  agency  mav  acree  to  establish  joint 
rates  lor  internntional  tran.sportatlon  which 
.shall  become  eifective  upon  compliance  with 
section  5  of  this  .'Vet  Subject  to  section  8 
of  this  Act,  the  division  ol  revenues,  the 
.ippointmert  of  liability,  and  the  iKwliiig  or 
interchange  ol  equipment,  or  other  i.peratiiit; 
inatter.-i  mav  l)e  liNed  l>y  the  carriers  partici- 
p,itlnB  in  the  j.iLt  rate  arraiipement  No 
Joint  rate  arrangement  .^h.ill  |)rohiblt  .aiy 
party  thereto  iroir.  ent-^ring  into  ; miliar  .ir- 
ranuements  wl:h  other  carriers 

ibl  Notwitlistandiiu,'  .my  otl'.er  provision 
..f  1.1  w,  nothing  shall  prevent  a  ireight  lor- 
u-.rdcr  subiect  to  ihe  provisions  of  part  IV 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  from  enter- 
ing into  joint  rates  lor  International  trans- 
iwrtation  with  otlier  common  carriers 

.•^FC.    T>.    Tariffs    -Joint    rates    est  .bhshcrt 
uiuier  this  Act  shall  l>e  -et  lorth  in  a  tariff, 
lileii    posted,  .md  published  concurrently  by 
every   participating  common   carrier  subject 
to   the   jurisdiction   of   an   agencv   with   the 
aeencv  liavlng  jurisdiction  over  that  carrier 
No  tariffs  or  joint  rates  filed  or  established 
under  this  Act   shall  be  of  any  lawful  force 
and  effect  unless  such  rates  or  tariffs  as  the 
ca.se  mav  Ije  .ire  in   effect  with  all  ..gencics 
involved!  and   the   use  of  any   tariff  or  rate 
not  .so  in  effect  shall  l)e  unlawful.  The  tariff, 
copies  ol  which  shall  be  available  lor  public 
inspection,    .-h.ill    set    lorth    all    n.tes    and 
charges  under  joint  rates  authorized  l)y  sec- 
tion 4    and  all  ola.s.sllications.  rules,  regula- 
tions.  j,racticis.   and   .services  in   connection 
therewith    Each  ..gency  may  require  a  com- 
mon .  arrier  subtect  to  its  jurisdiction  to  set 
lorth  in  a  t.iriff  or  hie  with  it  lor  informa- 
tional purposes  the  division  of  revenue  to  be 
coIle<ied  bv  such  carrier    The  names  of  the 
several  carrf'rs  which  are  parties  to  any  joint 
tariff    established    under    tins    Act    shall    be 
-pecihed    therein,    .nd    each    of    the    jyarties 
thereto,  other  th.m  the  one  fllin.T  the  same. 
shall  Iile  with  each  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  anv  one  of  such  carriers,  such  evi- 
dence of   concurrence   therein  or  acceptance 
thereof  as  mav  be  required  or  approved  under 
such  rules  and  reeulallons  iis  may  be  estab- 
lished under  section  7  of  this  Act.  .md  where 
such  evidence  of  concurrence  is  liled.  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  carriers  hling  the 
same  to  also  hie  copies  of  the  -uiriffs  m  which 
Ihev   are   named   .a-s   parties.   Copies  of   such 
wnffs  sh.Ul  be  maae  avail.ible  by  the  carriers 
to  anv  person  ,.nd  a  reasonable  charge  may 
be  made  therelor.  Except  ..s  permitted  under 
the  rules  and  regul.itions  promulgated  under 
section  7  of  this  Act.  no  new  Joint  rate  sh.ill 
he  established  nor  shall  any  change  be  made 
in  any  tariff  setting  forth  a  joint  rate  on  less 
than  thirty  davs  notice. 

SEC  6  Adherence  to  Tariff.  International 
transportation  under  Joint  rates  shall  be  per- 
formed stnctlv  in  accord  iQce  unth  the  tariff. 
and  no  common  carrier  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  an  agency  shall  demand,  or  coHec. 
any  greater,  less,  or  different  compensation 
'or  internation.al  iransportatlon  than  that 
■specified  in  the  tariff  in  which  it  participates 
^  earner  lolating  thi^  section  .-hall  be  suo- 
lect  -.o  a  civi!  nenal'V.  to  be  .mposed  by  ti-.c- 
agencv  having  jurisdiction  over  it.  not  to  ex- 
ceed «5  000  lor  each  such  violation,  which 
may  m  the  discretion  of  such  agency,  be  re- 
mitted or  mitigated  by  it  Every  shipment 
violating  this  section  shall  constitute  .i  sep- 
.u-ate  offense. 

Sec  7  Forms  of  Tariffs.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransDortation.  jointly  promulgate  a 
single  set  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
form  and  mannei  of  filing,  posting,  and  pub- 
lishlns  of  tariffs  .setting  forth  joint  ral«fi 
established   v.nder  this  -net,   and   the  condi- 
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tlons  If  any,  under  which  new  rates  may  be 
MtabUshed  and  changes  in  tariffs  may  be 
made  on  less  than  thirty  days  notice.  An 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  a  carrier  par- 
ticipating m  a  joint  rate  may  reject  a  tariff 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
encourage  to  the  maximum  extent  poeslb  e 
the  use  of  simplified  forms  of  tariffs,  simpli- 
fied classifications,  and  coordinated  com- 
modity descriptions. 

SBC       8       JURISDICTION     AND     AUTHORrTY      OF 

AOBNCIES.  Each  agency  may  exercise  for  the 
Durpose  of  this  Act  the  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thomTwhlch  It  possesses  under  exist  ng  law 
including  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  each 
agency  has  to  suspend,  investigate    approve, 
or  disapprove  rates  and  practices.  The  Juris- 
diction  and   authority   each   agency   has    to 
approve  with  or  without  conditions  or  dis- 
approve agreements  among  carriers  subjwt 
to  Its  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  extended  to  an 
agreement  between  such  a  carrier  or  carriers 
and  a  carrier  or  carriers  of  a  different  mode 
relating  to  Joint  rates  and  practices,  or  the 
Interchange  or  pooling  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. Divisions  of  Joint  rates  and  practices 
in  connection  with  Joint  rates,  are  regarded 
for  purposes  of  this  ^ct  as  rates  and  practices 
of  carriers  andras  such,  are  subject  to  all  ap- 
plicable statutory   provisions   governing   the 
lawfulness  of  rates  and  practices.  An  order 
of  an  agency  directed  to  or  arising  out  of  a 
carrier's  participation  in  joint  rates  is  sub- 
lect  to  Judicial  review  and  enforcement  as 
provided  under  existing  law  with  regard  to 
other  orders  of  that  agency.  The  agencies  may 
hold  joint  hearings  pursuant  to  rule  or  order 
on  any  matter  within  this  Act. 

Sec  9  Through  Bix-l  or  Lading.  A  carrier 
participating  in  a  Joint  rate  may  Issue  a 
through  bin  of  lading  assuming  respons  - 
bllity  from  place  of  origin  to  place  of  desti- 
nation. The  through  bill  of  lading  may  be 
m  the  form  desired  by  participating  carriers, 
if  otherwise  lawful,  and  may  include  or  be 
designed  to  be  accompanied  by  waybills  or 
transportation  documents  prescribed  or 
recommended  by  international  agreement,  by 
law  or  regulation  of  foreign  governments,  or 
by  International  organizations. 

Sec  10.  Damages;  Overcharges  and  Under- 
charges; VENtTE.  For  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing (1)  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
shipper  and  the  carrier  in  the  event  of  loss  or 
damage  to  goods  or  undercharges  or  over- 
charges, and  (2)  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  in  connection  therewith,  shipments 
under  tariffs  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  shipments 
moving  under  separate  tariffs  established 
pursuant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the 
Shipolng  Act.  1916  or  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

Sec  11  International  Cooperation;  ke- 
PORTS  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  each  agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  shall  encourage  and  foster 
the  adoption  of  procedures  and  documents 
facilitating  prompt  and  efflclent  international 
transportation  of  goods  within  and  without 
the  United  .States.  Prom  time  to  time,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  use  of  Joint  rates  under  this 
Act  on  obstacles  to  employment  of  such 
rates,  and  on  facilitation  of  international 
movements. 

Sec  12  Effect  on  Existing  Law.  This  Act 
shall  be  "deemed  to  be  supplementary  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  which  each  agency 
possesses  under  existing  law  and  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify, 
or  change  any  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  or  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
provisions  of  such  Acts  or  other  laws  or  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder  are  clearly 
inconsistent  with  this  Act;  Provxded.  hou- 
ever  That  in  construing  such  Acts  or  other 
provisions  of  law  each  agency  shall  exercise 
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its  Jurisdiction  and  authority  under  existing 
law  so  as  to  implement  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec  13  AMENDMENTS,  (a)  Section  1003  of 
the  Federal  A\.-tatlon  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1483),  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  joint 
rates  for  international  transportation  of 
property  however.  Joint  rates  for  interna- 
tional transport.itlon  of  property  established 
and  filed  under  this  section  Ijefore  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment  are  not  af- 
fected " 

(b)  Section  412(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1382(b)  ). 
is  amended  by  Inserting,  immediately  before 
the  word  "between",  the  following: 

"(Other  than  an  agreement  relating  to 
Joint   rates   for   intern.Ulonal   transportation 

of  property)".  ^   ,,  v,„ 

Sec  14  Etfecuve  Date.  This  Act  shall  be 
effective  nlnetv  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Not  later  than  the  effective  date,  the 
agencies  shall  publish  rules  for  the  filing  of 
tariffs. 


The  letter  and  section -by- section 
analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  are  as  follows: 

The  secretary  op  Transportation. 

Washington.  D.C..  March.  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
>ierewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  au- 
thorize and  foster  joint  rates  for  'utf"ia- 
tional  transportation  of  property,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  such  property,  and  for 
other  purposes",  together  with  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis.  ^,„„, 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  common  carriers  engaged  in 
the  domestic,  international,  and  foreign  seg- 
ments of  international  transportation  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  esuiblish  joint  rates, 
issue  single  bills  of  lading  for  through  move- 
ments, and  interchange  or  pool  equipment 
.^nd  facilities.  Such  agreements  would  be  sub- 
lect  to  the  approval  of  each  regulatory  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  carrier  entering 
the  aS^reement.  The  bill  would  extend  each 
agency's  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  cover 
joint  ■  rate  agreements  in  Internationa 
Iransportation.  making  only  ,^.'°"d«ntal 
changes  in  the  existing  authorities  of  the 
re;;ulatorv  agencies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear.  Mod- 
ern rontainer  technology  has  now  made  it 
pnvsicallv  feasible  to  weld  land,  sea  and  air 
transport  into  one  system  of  international 
tr.^nsportatlon.  The  efficiency  of  the  con- 
tainer as  an  Instrument  of  carriage  by  rail, 
bv  motor,  by  sea,  and  by  air  is  no  longer  in 
tiu-stion.  The  pubUc  demand  for  improved 
tr/nsporlalion  and  the  public  acceptance  of 
containers  as  satisfying  that  fn^a^'l  ^^ 
proved  by  the  explosive  growth  of  all  modes 
of  container  carriage. 

Today  it  is  completely  feasible  to  pack  a 
truckload  of  goods  into  a  container  at  a 
manufacturer's  plant  in  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri move  the  container  by  truck  or  rail 
to  a  seaport  or  airport,  ship  the  container 
overseas,  and  then  move  it  to  a  destination 
inland  in  Europe,  without  once  breaking  the 
=eal  Unfortunately,  this  tremendous  increase 
m  the  technical  capability  of  the  carriers  has 
not  been  matched  by  any  innovation  in  the 
structure  of  laws  and  regulations  which  gov- 
ern movements  in  international  transporta- 

°The  present  legal  structure  can  be  charac- 
terized as  an  inverted  pyramid  of  laws,  rules, 
and  practices,  whose  foundation  Is  well  over 
a  century  old.  This  structure  enmeshes  inter- 
national transportation  in  a  web  of  differ- 
ent rate  quotations  by  each  type  of  carrier, 
different  documents  at  each  stage  of  the 
movement,  and  constantly  varying  llablhty 


for  tlie  condition  of  the  goods  through  each 
stage  of  the  Journey. 

Three  major  improvements  are  needed: 
First,  the  shipper  should  be  quoted  a  sin- 
gle through  rate  from  origin  to  destination, 
not  a  confusing  set  of  rates.  One  reason 
trade  flourishes  within  the  United  States 
Is  because  a  manufacturer  in  Schenectady 
can  sell  his  product  in  Phoenix  with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  his  transportation  costs.  His 
transportation  rates  abroad,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  far  more  complex  and  less  certain, 
and  international  trade  suffers  accordingly. 
The  goal  is  simple — the  quotation  of  a  Joint 
rate  agreed  on  by  all  the  carriers  participat- 
ing in  an  international  haul  as  the  total 
door-to-door  cnarge. 

Second,  a  shipper  trying  to  move  goods  in 
international  transportation  should  not  be 
confronted  with  a  flood  of  paperwork.  One 
single  bill  of  lading  ought  to  suffice  as  a 
contract  of  carriage  from  Des  Moines  to 
Istanbul. 

Third,  there  ought  to  be  available  to  the 
shipper '  a  simple  and  uniform  system  of 
carrier  liability  covering  all  segments  of  the 
journey.  If  cargo  is  damaged  in  the  course 
of  an  international  movement.  It  Is  often 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  damage  oc- 
curred on  land,  sea,  or  air  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  shipper,  the  place  of  dam- 
age is  immaterial.  Yet,  because  a  carrier's 
liability  differs  greatly  under  railroad,  steam- 
ship, and  airline  tariffs,  the  place  of  loss 
rather  than  the  fact  of  loss  governs  the 
shipper's  recovery. 

■The  proposed  bill  would  help  to  remove 
two  of  these  three  legal  obstacles  to  the 
creation  of  a  modern  international  trans- 
portation system  adequate  to  serve  the  needs 
of  American  exporters  and  Importers.  It 
would  remove  the  first  obstacle  by  permitting 
carriers  of  all  modes  to  publish  joint  rates 
to  be  quoted  to  shippers  for  through  inter- 
national transportation.  Under  present  law, 
land  and  sea  carriers  a.e  not  permitted  to 
publish  a  single  point  rate  for  through  trans- 
portation. Instead,  each  modal  carrier  must 
publish  a  separate  tariff  for  its  portion  of 
the  haul. 

The  bill  makes  an  initial  assault  on  the 
paperwork  problem  by  permitting  all  the 
carriers  participating  in  a  through  movement 
to  issue  a  single  through  bill  of  lading  for 
the  entire  Journey,  door-to-door.  Existing 
law  requires  each  type  of  carrier  to  issue  its 
own  bill  of  lading,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
documents  differ  widely.  ( 'While  a  single  bill 
of  lading  will  be  a  major  forward  step,  it 
shoud  be  noted  that  much  will  remain  to  be 
done  in  areas  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill  if 
we  are  to  remove  the  mass  of  documentation 
which  engulfs  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  between  nations.) 

The   bill   deals   indirectly  with   the   third 
major   legal   impediment,   the  absence  of   a 
simple   and   uniform   system   of   carrier   lia- 
bility. There  are  numerous  domestic  and  for 
eign  laws  and  international  conventions  re- 
lating to  a  carrier's  liability  for  the  carriage 
of  goods.  These  vary  so  greatly  as  to  the  sub- 
stantive rights  afforded  a   shipper  that  any 
attempt   at   piecemeal   Improvements   might 
only  create  more  uncertainty.  The  alterna- 
tive of  completely  restructuring  the  domestic 
and    international   laws   on   liability    within 
any    reasonable  timespan  is  simply  not  feas- 
ib'e   It  is  feasible,  however,  to  avoid  the  im- 
perfections in  the  laws  through  the  working 
of  private  market  forces.  The  establishment 
of   a   framework  within   which   carriers   can 
provide  a  through.  Joint  rate  service  should 
provide  Impetus  for  a  private  attack  on  the 
liability  problem.  The  Initiating  carrier  can 
then    through  the  contract  of  carriage,  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage, 
reflecting  the   cost  in   the   Joint   rate.   -This 
Is   already   being   done   by   some   forwarders 
We  expect  that,  under  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion, this  practice  will  spread.  'We  will  cer- 
tainly encourage  it. 
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In  proposing  a  bill  which  will  remove  these 
obstacles  to  trade,  great  care  has  been  exer- 
cised to  avoid  creating  new  regulations,  de- 
stroying the  services  of  existing  carriers,  or 
abolishing  the  existing  regulation  of  carriers. 
Under  the  bill  every  type  of  common  carrier 
now  existing  could  join  with  every  other  type 
of  common  carrier  to  publish  Joint  rates. 
Railroads,  motor  carriers,  bargelines.  freight 
forwarders,  steamship  lines,  ocean  cargo  con- 
solidators,  alrilnes.  airfreight  forwarders,  and 
carriers  of  all  modes  operating  abroad  would 
be  free  to  Join  together  to  offer  joint  rates  on 
cargo  moving  under  through  bills  of  lading. 
No  type  of  common  carrier  is  excluded  by  the 
bill  from  participating.  Each  type  of  carrier 
is  free  to  join  in  through  transportation  or 
not    as  he  pleases. 

The  bill  neither  creates  nor  certifies  any 
new  type  of  carrier.  Existing  carriers,  op- 
erating under  their  existing  authorizations, 
would  provide  the  through  transportation. 

Similarly,  the  bill  creates  no  new  type  of 
regulation.  The  tariffs  quoting  through  rates 
would  be  filed  with  the  existing  regulatory 
agencies— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  If  a  tariff  has  to  be  filed 
with  more  than  one  agency,  the  Identical 
paper  would  be  filed  with  each,  under  uni- 
form tariff-filing  rules. 

Existing  regulatory  safeguards  would  be 
maintained.  Land,  air,  and  sea  carriers 
would  remain  subject  to  their  respective 
agencies.  All  agreements  entered  into  by  car- 
riers would  be  subject  to  approval  by  each 
agency  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
under  exlsUng  law  when  entered  into  by  com- 
peting carriers.  No  agency  would  lose  any  of 
its  existing  authority  or  jurisdiction. 

In  summary,  the  bill's  purpose  Is  to  create 
3  framework  which  allows  the  abilities  and 
facilities  of  existing  carriers  to  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  providing  modem, 
through  transportation.  The  approach  of  the 
bill  is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  'With  the 
known  needs  of  shippers  for  through  service 
and  the  known  desire  of  carriers  to  join  to- 
gether to  provide  such  service,  only  the  legal 
barriers  stand  In  the  way.  Once  these  are  dis- 
mantled, swift,  simple  and  economical  In- 
ternational through  service  should  become 
a    reality. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of   this   proposed   bill   would   be 
in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Boyd 

I  Enclosures.! 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill  To 
Authorize  and  foster  Joint  Rates  for 
International  Transportation  op  Prop- 
erty. To  Facilitate  the  Transportation  of 
Such  Property,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Section  1.  Short  Name.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Simplification  Act  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy.  This  section 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight 
in  international  commerce  and  to  foster  the 
use  of  joint  rates  by  land,  water,  and  air  car- 
riers In  International  transportation  of  prop- 
erty between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
cotintrtes.  All  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  directed  to  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  this  policy. 

Sec.  3.  Deftnitions.  This  section  defines  the 
important  terms  used  in  the  statute.  The 
kinds  of  "carrier"  which  will  participate  in 
the  transportation  envisioned  by  this  bill  are 
(1)  common  carriers  including  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  (2)  for-hlre  transporters  of 
property  by  land,  water,  or  air  between  points 
both  of  which  are  outside  the  United  States. 
By  including  both  domestic  and  foreign  car- 
riers, it  win  be  possible  to  have  a  joint  rate 
for  a  through  movement  between  an  interior 


point  m  the  United  States  and  an  Interior 
point  m  a  foreign  country. 

"Joint  rate"  Is  defined  as  "a  rate  Jointly 
offered  for  a  through  service,  and  expressed 
as  a  single,  comprehensive  rate,  by  ( 1)  two  or 
more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  jarlsdlctlon 
of  an  agency,  or  (2)  one  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
agency,  or  (3)  one  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency  and  also  per- 
forming transportation  wholly  ouUlde  the 
United  States"  It  would  not  Include  the  com- 
bining of  an  ocean  rate  with  charges  for 
incidental  pick-up  or  delivery  within  the 
port  area  of  origin  or  destination. 

"International  transportation"  Is  defined  as 
"transportation  of  property  by  land,  water,  or 
air  carrier  or  by  any  combination  thereof 
between  places  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
one  hand  ( Including  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  territories  and  possessions) , 
and    places    in    a    foreign    country,    on    the 

other."  , 

Sec.  4.  Establishment  of  Joint  Rates.  This 
section  authorizes  carriers  ( including  freight 
forwarders  bv  air.  surface,  or  ocean)  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  establish  joint  rates  and 
to  provide  in  such  agreements  for  the  divi- 
sion of  revenues,  the  apportionment  of  lia- 
bility, and  the  pooling  or  interchange  of 
equipment,  and  other  operating  matters.  All 
agreements  are  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  regulatory  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  carriers. 

SEC  5.  Tariffs.  This  section  requires  that 
Joint  rate  tariffs  be  filed,  posted,  and  pub- 
lished, with  each  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  a  participating  carrier.  To  be  in  effect 
as  a  lawful  Joint  rate,  the  required  tariffs 
must  be  in  effect  with  each  agency  Involved. 
Other  matters  relating  to  the  tariffs  are  also 
specified.  Each  agency  may  require  the  com- 
mon carrier  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  to  file 
for  informational  purposes  or  to  set  forth 
m  the  tariff  the  division  of  the  rate  which 
will  accrue  to  it.  Since  a  number  of  carriers 
subject  to  one  agency  may  participate  in  a 
Joint  rate,  this  section  provides  that  each 
may  concur  In  the  fiUng  before  that  agency, 
rather  than  be  required  to  file  the  same 
tariff  Individually.  The  section  does  not,  how- 
ever require  a  participating  carrier  to  file 
anything  with  any  agency  other  than  the 
one  having  Jurisdiction  over  It.  Unless  a  dif- 
ferent period  is  provided  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions no  Joint  rate  tariff  may  become  effec- 
tive or  be  changed  on  less  than  thirty  days 

notice.  __  .  ^,  _ 

Sec  6.  Adherence  to  Tariff.  This  section 
requires  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of  a 
tariff  and  imposes  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$5  000  for  every  shipment  which  violates  the 
dutv  not  to  charge  a  greater,  lesser,  or  dif- 
ferent compensation  than  set  forth  in  the 

tariff.  ,         ., 

SEC.  7.  Forms  of  Tariffs.  This  section  di- 
rects the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Jointly  to  promulgate  rules  for  the  form  and 
manner  of  filing  tariffs,  and  other  related 
matters.  The  rules  shall  encourage  maximum 
use  of  simplified  tariff  forms  and  classifica- 
tions, and  coordinated  commodity  descrip- 
tions. 

Sec.  8  Jurisdiction  and  Authority  of 
Agencies!  This  section  retains  for  each  agency 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  It  has  under 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  rates  and 
practices  of  carriers  subject  to  It.  -While  no 
agency  Is  given  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
Joint  rate,  each  Is  given  jurisdiction  over 
that  part  of  the  Joint  rate  relating  to  a  car- 
rier ordinarily  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
over  that  carrier's  practices  in  connection 
with  the  Joint  rate.  It  Is  specifically  provided 
that  divisions  of  joint  rates  and  practices 
related  thereto  are  to  be  treated  as  rates  and 
practices,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  and 
the  relevant  agency  would  apply  to  them  the 
statutory     provisions     governing     1  wfu:r.ess 


of  rates  and  practices.  The  agency  may  exer- 
cise this  Jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  exercises  lu  exist- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  rates  and  practices 
of  the  carrier.  The  several  agencies  would  be 
authorized  to  conduct  Joint  hearings  on  any 
matter  covered  by  the  Act. 

Each  agency  Is  authorized  to  treat  a  Joint 
rate  agreement  as  it  would  agreement*  en- 
tered   into    bv    competing    carriers,    all    of 
whom  were  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  This  pro- 
vision  is   intended   to   inununize   joint   rate 
agreements    through    the    process    of    each 
regulatory   agency  acting   upon  such  agree- 
ments  according   to   its   own   statutory   au- 
thority (section  412  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1382) .  section  5a  of  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Act    (49    VS.C.    5b),    and 
section    15    of    the   Shipping   Act,    1916    (46 
U.S.C.  814)  )    and  extending  such  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  as  follows  from  ap- 
proval    under    those    statutory     provisions. 
While    no    agency    would    have    jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  agreement,  each  wtjuld  have 
authoritv  to  approve  or  dUapprove  partici- 
pation in  the  agreement  by  a  carrier  subject 
to    its    Jurisdiction.    Agreements    would    be 
permitted   between  a  single  carrier  in   one 
mode  and  a  single  carrier  in  another  mode 
or  between  a  group  of  carriers  In  one  mode 
and  a  single  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  in 
another   mode.  The   agencies   would   be  ex- 
pected  to  cooperate   in   issuing   any   neces- 
sary, uniform  regulations  establishing  ppo- 
cediires  or  requirements  to  be  ot>served   in 
entering    into    agreements,   consistent    with 
the  policy  expressed  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 
Sec.  9.  Through  Bill  of  Lading.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  any  carrier  partlcipatmg  in 
a  joint  rate  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading 
assuming  responsibility  from  origin  to  des- 
tination. It  is  intended  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Pomerene  Bills  of  Lading  Act  (49  VS.C. 
81  et  seq),  which  deals  with  negotiability, 
legal  suftlclencr,  and  other  matters,  will  ap- 
ply to  bills   issued   under  the  authority   of 
this  section  In  the  same  manner  as  it  does 
to  any  other  bill  of  lading. 

SBC  10.  Damages;  Overcharges  and  Under- 
charges; Venue.  This  section  provides  that 
the  appropriate  exUting  law  wUl  be  ^PP^- 
cable  to  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods 
shipped  or  for  undercharges  or  overcharges 
which  arise  during  movements  imder  a  tariff 
authorized  by  the  Act.  Similarly,  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  various  courts  to  entertain  suits 
arising  m  connection  with  such  movements 
will  also  be  determined  under  existing  law. 
The  latent  of  the  section  is  to  permit  a 
shipper  or  carrier  to  assert  with  respect  to  a 
claim  concerning  a  movement  under  a  Joint 
rate  the  same  rights  and  remedies  which 
would  have  been  available  if  the  shipment 
had  moved  under  separate  tariffs  established 
by  existing  laws. 

Sec    11.   International  Cooperation:    Re- 
ports. This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
terested agencies  and  the  Secretary  of  St;ite 
to  facillUte  internaUonal   transportation  ol 
goods    and   to  report  to  the   Congress   from 
time  to  time  on  the  use  of  joint  rates  and 
the  facilitation  of  international  movements 
Sec    12   Effect  on  Existing  Law.  This  sec- 
tion states  that  this  Act  is  intended  to  tup- 
plement  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  each 
agencv  has.  Where   provisions  ol  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  the  Federal  AvUtion  Act 
or  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  are  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  they  will  be  deemed  to 
be   changed    bv    this    .-^ct.   The   agencies   are 
directed  to  exercise  their  existing  authority 
so  as  to  implement  the  policy  expressed   In 
this  Act. 

sec  13  Amendments.  This  section  amends 
two  sections  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  the  first  concerns  establishment  of 
throuKh  .^^ervioe  and  joint  rat^s  between  au- 
carri-i-s  and  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cjminission  pursuant  to  section 
lOO:',  t  ;  restrict  its  future  application  to  in- 
to •■•    •»  iran.-po.t^Uon  oi  property.  The  other 
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aniend*  5«ctlon  412(b)  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
^TA^t  to  make  It  cleax  that  ^  freight 
fcS^em  may  enter  Into  the  Jo^^^t  /ate- 
e^^m^  by  this  Act.  Thla  l8  similar  to 
t^e  k^^  clilfloatlon  of  the  role  of  surface 
forwarders  conveyed  by  section  4(b)   of  thU 

**^i)C  14  ErrBCTivi  Datt.  Makes  the  Act 
effective  ninety  days  after  enactment  to  per- 
nUt  the  regulatory  agencies  to  promulgate 
^e^  implementing  rules  and  regu la- 
Uons  The  agencies  are  required  to  publish 
rS^Tatlons  for  the  filing  of  tariffs  by  the 
effective  date. 
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S  3236— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION  TO  ARM  HIS 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  arm  his 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Secwtary  of  Transportation  re- 
quests this- "authority  to  purchase  and 
furnish  firearms  to  Department  of 
Transportation  employees  and  to  Persons 
performing  services  under  contract  with 
the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting pubUc  property  under  his  juris- 
diction, custody  or  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  concludon 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  letter  sub- 
mitting this  proposed  legislation  to  the 

Congress.  ^^_,  .  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  ,         ^  _,     .v,    a^r. 

The  bin  (S.  3236)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  arm  his  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentativei  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  9 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U  S  C.  1651  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  ID  to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase and  to  permit  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  persons  performing  services  under 
contract  with  the  Department  to  bear  arms 
and  ammunition  as  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  property  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion  custody,  or  control,  or  the  execution  of 
reeponslblUtles  vested  in  him  by  law." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  or  Transportation. 
Washington,   D.C..  February   29,  1968. 
Hon.  HUBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  Is  a 
draft  bill  -To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  arm  his  employees,  r.nd 
for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize the  SecreUry  to  purchase  and  fur- 
nish firearms  to  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion employees  and  to  persons  performing 
services  under  contract  with  DOT  as  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  public  property 
vmder  the  Jtirlsdlctlon,  custody,   or  control 


of  the  Secretary,  or  for  the  execution  of  re- 
sponsibilities vested  In  him  by  law. 

It  U  the  opinion  of  this  Department  and 
one  shared  by  other  agencies,  that  the  head 
of  an  agency  cf  the  Federal  Government  has 
implied  authority  to  arm  his  employees  far 
the  protection  of  Federal  property.  (Se«  S. 
Report  1858  and  H.  Report  2087  accompany- 
ing HR  11700,  85th  Congress.)  Accordingly, 
at  those  facllilies  for  which  DOT  must  pro- 
vide service,  and  for  which  the  rormal  pro- 
tective services  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
minlsuatlon  are  not  available.  DOT  has  pro- 
vided arms  to  the  guards.  However,  because 
of  the  potential  hazards  Involved  In  the  carry- 
ing of  firearms,  we  believe  It  prudent  to  ob- 
tain express  legislative  authority.  This  would 
place  beyond  dispute  the  legal  sUtus  of  DOT 
employees  In  the  event  of  an  Incident  and 
eUminate  the  posfiibility  of  a  conflict  with 
local  authorities  on  this  Issue. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  arm  contract  employees. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  more  economical  practice 
to  contract  with  a  private  guard  service  than 
to  use  regular  employees  as  guards,  and  ex- 
press authority  to  arm  the  conUact  guards 
Is  as  desirable  as  in  the  case  of  the  regular 
employee. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  peacetime  re- 
quirements for  property  protection.  It  will 
assist  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  coping  with  the  very  urgent  protection 
problems  It  will  face  in  a  national  emergency 
when  all  of  its  resources  must  be  directed  to 
maintaining  an  air  defense  and  air  strike 
capability.  The  conUnuity  of  service  of  the 
hundreds  of  air  navigation  facilities  and 
other  installations  which  FAA  operates  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  critical  importance.  To 
assure  protection  of  these  facilities,  FAA  an- 
ticipates arming  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees at  each  Installation  during  an  emer- 
gency. The  legislation  which  we  propose 
would  also  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  those  employees  to  bear  arms. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  seeks 
inclusion  in  this  legislation  in  order  that 
Bxu-eau  of  Public  Roads  watchmen  at  depots 
can  be  armed,  and  project  engineers  and 
other  Federal  employees  working  on  district 
projects  at  remote  areas  such  as  Alaska  can 
protect  themselves  against  bears  and  other 
wild  animals. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


S  3237— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION    PROGRAM 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Pas- 
tore,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Pell, 
Brewster,  Tydings.  Javits,  and  Scott, 
for  appropriate  reference,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
program  of  research  and  development 
undertaken  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
extend  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act,  Public  Law  89-220,  for  an 
additional  2  years  from  June  30,  1969,  to 
June  30,  1971.  The  bill  also  proposes 
several  technical  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting legislation. 

Three  years  ago  I  introduced,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  began  the  high-speed 


ground  transportation  program.  The 
testimony  at  the  1965  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  amply  demonstrated 
the  need  and  Interest  for  this  program  to 
provide  the  Nation  with  better  and  faster 
Intercity  passenger  service,  not  merely  in 
the  northeastern  corridor,  but  between 
all  major  population  centers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965,  signing  of  the  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act: 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  achieved  tech- 
nological miracles  in  our  transportation.  But 
there  is  one  great  exception. 

We  have  airplanes  which  fly  three  times 
faster  than  sound.  We  have  television  cam- 
eras that  are  orbiting  Mars.  But  we  have  the 
same  tired  and  inadequate  mass  transporta- 
tion between  our  towns  and  cities  that  we 
had  30  years  ago. 

The  transfer  of  this  program  to  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  on 
April  1,  1967,  has  given  new  leadership  to 
this  effort  to  develop  improved  ground 
transportation  systems. 

In  addition  to  this  program  looking  to 
the  future,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
promptly  take  steps  to  preserve  existing 
intercity  rail  passenger  service.  Unless  we 
do  so,  there  will  not  be  a  national  rail 
passenger  transportation  resource  to 
which  the  lessons  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation can  be  applied. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  the  exercise  of  his  promo- 
tional responsibilities  would  come  for- 
ward with  plans  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  a  minimum  intercity  pas- 
senger service  structure.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  under  consideration   a 
number  of  pending  measures,  including 
S    1175,  which  I  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Commission  in  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest in  passenger  train  discontinuance 
proceedings.  These  changes  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  are  badly  needed, 
and  I  hope  wiU  be  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  But  such  changes  wiU  not 
alone  preserve  an  adequate  level  of  inter- 
city   rail    passenger    service.    What    is 
needed  is  a  major  new  infusion  of  tech- 
niques   equipment,  and  imagination  on 
the   part   of   both   the   Department   of 
Transportation  and  the  rail  industry. 

The  extension  of  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act,  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  is  Important  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  advanced  technology 
for  future  intercity  ground  transporta- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation's  letter  sub- 
mitting this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  and  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill's  contents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  biU,  letter,  and  secUon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  wiU  be  printed  in  the 

R.FCORD 

The  bill  (S.  3237)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   3237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1965  (79  Stat.  893;  49  U.S.C. 
1631)     Is  hereby  amended  as  follows; 

(l)'ln  section  1,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  the  words  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation"; 

(2)  in  section  5,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Department  of  Commerce"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  the  words  "Department  of 
Transportation"; 

(3)  In  section  7.  by  adding  the  following: 
"In  furtherance  of  these  activities,  the  Sec- 
retary may  acquire  necessary  sites  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  grant  and  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, repair,  or  furnish  necessary  support 
facilities." 

(41  m  section  9.  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  words  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development"; 

(5)  m  the  first  sentence  of  section  11.  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  the  word  "Act" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  a  period; 

(6)  in  section  12,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"June  30,  1969"  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  words  "June  30.  1971". 

The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson are  as  follows : 


THE  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  9. 1968 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  extend  for  two 
years  the  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Legislative  Program  for 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act,  Public  Law  89- 
220.  for  two  years  from  June  30,  1969.  to  June 
30,  1971.  It  would  amend  the  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  be  made  for  fiscal  years 
subsequent  to  June  30.  1968.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  It  would  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  sites 
and  provide  support  facilities  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by 
the  Act.  Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  make 
several  technical  amendments  to  reflect  the 
transfer  of  functions  relating  to  the  Act  re- 
quired by  the  establishment  of  both  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  under  Public 
Law  89-670  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  Public  Law 
89-174. 

Congress  passed  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  in  1965  to  authorize 
demonstrations  to  determine  the  contribu- 
tions which  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion could  make  to  more  efficient  and  attrac- 
tive inter-city  transportation  and  to  under- 
take research  and  development  relating  to 
all  kinds  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion systems.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years.  The  neces- 
sary preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished 
for  demonstrations  of  improved  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  begin  this  spring  between 
Washington  and  New  York  and  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  New  electrically  propelled 
rail  cars  will  run  at  speeds  up  to  125  miles 
per  hour  between  Washington  and  New  York 
in  three  hours  or  less.  The  runs  between  New 


York  and  Boston,  utilizing  newly  designed 
gas  turbine  equipment,  will  take  three  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  development  of  the  new  equipment 
which  makes  these  greatly  improved  services 
possible  represents  a  partnership  effort  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  builders  of  rail  passenger  cars. 
The  results  of  the  demonstrations  will  help 
to  Identify  the  desires  of  travelers  and  thus 
win  aid  in  determining  what  kinds  of  sys- 
tems need  development  for  the  future.  The 
results  win  also  Indicate  the  extent  to  which 
rail  passenger  service  may  be  reUed  on  as 
basic  transportation  In  urban  corridors. 

.-^s  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  research 
and  development  phase  of  the  program,  a 
high-speed  rail  test  track  was  established  In 
New  Jersey.  For  nearly  a  year,  four  test  cars, 
acquired  "by  the  Government,  have  been 
operated  frequently  on  this  track  at  speeds 
of  more  than  150  miles  per  hour.  The  cars 
are  equipped  with  complete  instrumentation 
for  measurement  of  ride  quality,  track  char- 
acteristics, power  collection,  and  propulsion 
system  performance.  The  tests  have  provided 
much  new  Information  about  the  technical 
requirements  of  high-speed  rail  operations 
and  will  be  of  significance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  technology  In  the  railroad  industry 
generally. 

As  directed  by  the  law,  research  and  de- 
velopment has   not   been   limited   to  rail  or 
any  other  single  mode.  New  propulsion,  guid- 
ance, and  suspension  systems  are  being  ex- 
plored. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  build 
upon      the      great     technological     progress 
achieved  in  the  space  and  defense  programs 
and  to  utilize  capabilities  existing  in  other 
agencies    of    the    Federal    Government.    For 
example,  the  facilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Adminis- 
tration at  its  Langley  Research  Center  have 
been  brought  to  bear  in  a  cooperative  project 
on  the  aerodynamics  of  air  cushion  vehicles. 
Extension  "  of     the     High-Speed     Ground 
Transportation   Act   would   permit   this   sig- 
nificant   and    promising    research    and    de- 
velopment   to    be    carried    forward    vi-lthout 
break  in  the  momentum  which  has  already 
been  achieved.  Among  the  activities  which 
are   to   be   undertaken   are   the   design   and 
fabrication  of  a  tracked  air  cushion  research 
vehicle    suitable    for    full-scale    testing;    re- 
search   to    reduce    the    cost    of    tunneling 
through  the  use  of  laser  beams,  flame  jets, 
high-pressure   water  Jets,  and   high-velocity 
projectiles  for  rock   fracture;    and  the  test- 
ing of  a  large-scale  linear  electric  motor   (a 
new  concept  in  propulsion  systems)  in  order 
to    evaluate    its    usefulness    for    high-speed 
transportation.  These  activities  will  require 
the   construction    of   experimental    trackage 
and  associated  supporting  facilities.  The  ad- 
ditional language  proposed   in  the  enclosed 
bill    will    provide    clear    authority    for    this 
purpose.   Extension   of   the   Act   would    also 
maintain   the  authority  to  carry  out  prac- 
tical  demonstrations   of   the   advantages   of 
transportation    systems    of    advanced    tech- 
nology. 

The  need  for  the  prograniis  authorized  by 
the  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
is  no  less  pressing  today  than  .t  was  two 
years  ago  when  the  Act  was  passed.  The  needs 
of  urban  regions  for  swift,  frequent,  reliable, 
and  attractive  transportation  in  all  modes 
continue  to  be  asserted  with  rising  inten- 
sity. In  the  last  two  years  air  travel  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  has  increased  by  over  30 
percent.  Highway  travel  has  increased  by  8 
percent.  In  the  other  corridors,  the  figures 
are  similar  or  greater.  If  this  rate  of  growth 
in  travel  continues,  much  of  the  capacity 
of  the  transportation  system  must  be  doubled 
by  1975.  If  these  needs  are  not  met.  con- 
gestion and  adverse  economic  impact  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  Traditional  solutions 
are  not  enough  to  meet  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  populated  corridors.  The 
Act  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Act 


are  Intended  to  help  us  find  new  ways  which 
will  be  adequate  to  the  needs. 

The  President's  budget  lor  FY  1969  In- 
cludes $16,200,000  lor  this  program.  The  Bu- 
reau advises  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  Admln- 
l^tratK)n■s  objectives 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Botd 


SECTlON-BV-StCTlON     ANALYSIS    OF    A    BILL    TO 

Extend  ior  2  Years  the  Pbocram  hf  Re- 
search AND  Development  Undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  High- 
speed Ghound  Transportation,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

Subsection  1  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  High-speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
Of  1965  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility for  programs  under  the  Act  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  oi 
Transportation.  This  transfer  was  made  by 
subsection  6(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Department  ol 
Transportation  Act.  Public  Law  89-670. 

Subsection  2  Is  a  technical  amendment  re- 
flecting that  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the 
high-.speed  eround  transportation  program 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  Advisory 
Conunittee  for  these  programs  is  now  locat- 
ed m  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Subsection  .'i  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  grant  sites 
which  are  necessary  for  effective  conduct  ol 
the  activities  authorized  by  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act.  It  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  acquire,  construct,  re- 
pair, or  furnish  support  facilities  which  are 
similarly  necessary.  This  would  clarify  and 
extend  the  Secretary's  present  authority  in 
the  Act  to  "lease,  purchase,  develop,  test,  and 
evaluate  new  facilities,  equipment,  tech- 
niques, and  methods  and  conduct  such  other 
activities  as  may  be  necessary." 

The  amendment  would  provide  authority 
to  obtain  sufficient  rights  in  land  for  placing 
experimental  trackage  and  to  construct  or 
furnish  necessary  supporting  facilities,  such 
as  maintenance  buildings  and  equipment  for 
servicing  the  test  vehicles.  The  current  pro- 
hibition against  acquiring  any  interest  in 
any  line  of  railroad  would  be  retained  In  full 
force. 

Subsection  4  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
reflect  that,  in  exercising  his  authority  under 
the  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  con- 
sults and  cooperates  with,  among  others,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
rather  than  the  Administrator  ol  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  functions 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  were  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  section  5(a)  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  Public  Law 
89-174. 

Subsection  5  deletes  the  language  which 
presently  limits  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Act  to  those  made  in  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  June  30,  1968.  Removal  of 
this  limitation  is  necessary  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  for  fiscal  years  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1968. 

Subsection  6  extends  the  termination  date 
of  the  Act  from  June  30.  1969.  to  June  30. 
1971.  

S    3240— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO    AUTHORIZE    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY  IN   THE   DISTRICT  OF   CO- 
LUMBIA   FOR    USE    AS    A    HEAD- 
QUARTERS SITE  FOR  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a 
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headquarters  site  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  as  sites  for  govern- 
ments of  foreign  cofuntries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President 
dated  March  18,  1968,  in  regard  to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Th»  bilL  (S.  3240)  to  authorize  the 
transfer,  coHveyance,  lease,  and  improve- 
ment of.  and  construction  on,  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PoLBRicHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3240 
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Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembUd,    That    la 
order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
laUona  by  the  Department  of  State  In  Wash- 
ington, DUtrlct  of  Columbia,   through   the 
creaUon  of  a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for 
the  esUbliBhmeut  of  foreign  government  and 
IntemaUonal  organization  offices  and  other 
facilities,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  seU.  lease,  or  otherwise  transfer  to 
farelgn  governments  and  international  orga- 
nlzaUona    property    owned    by    the    United 
States  in  the  Northwest  secUon  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bounded  by  OonnecUcut 
Avenue,   Van   Nees   Street,   Reno   Road,   and 
Tllden   Street,   upon  such   terms   and  con- 
ditions aa  he  may  prescribe.  Every  lease,  con- 
tract of  sale,  deed,  and  other  document  of 
transfer  shall  provide   (a)   that  the  foreign 
government  shall  devote  the  property  trans- 
ferred to  use  for  legaUon  purposes,  or   (b) 
that    the    international    organization    shall 
devote  the  property  transferred  to  its  official 
uses,  including  supporting  faclllUes. 

SBC  2  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  SUtes.  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est to  a  parcel  of  land  not  to  exceed  eight 
acres,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
within  the  area  described  in  secUon  1  of  this 
Act  The  deed  conveying  such  property  shall 
provide  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  shall  use  the  property  solely  as  a  site 
for  a  headquarters  building  and  related  im- 
provements, and  shall  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  until  the 
OrKanizatlon  of  American  SUtes  has  agreed 
thit  it  will  transfer  or  convey,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
m  the  building  and  other  improvements  on 
the  property  known  as  lot  803  in  Square  14J 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  site  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  is  developed  for  use  as  a  headquar- 


ters. The  agreement  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Stote. 

(C)  If  so  requested  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  with  funds  provided  in 
advance  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  hereby  authorized  to  design,  construct,  and 
equip  a  Headquarters  building  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  on  the  property 
conveyed  to  it  pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  of 
this  Act 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer  or  convey  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  prop- 
erty iLnown  as  lot  800  in  Square  South  173 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  on  .such  property 
for    use    by    the    Organization    of    American 
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SEC  4   Tlie  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code, 
1967  ed..  sees.  5^13  to  5-428)  shall  not  apply 
to  buildings  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred  or   conveyed   pursuant   to  sections   1. 
2(a),  or  3  of  this  Act:   Provided.  That  each 
transferee  or   grantee  of   property  so  trans- 
ferred   or    conveved    shall    comply    with    all 
other  applicable  District  of  Columbia  codes 
and    regulations    relating    to    building    con- 
struction,    equipment,     and     maintenance. 
Plans    showing    the    locaUon.    height,    bulk, 
number  of  stories,  and  size  of.  and  the  provi- 
sions for  open  space  and  offstreet  parking  in 
and  around,  such  buildings  shall  be  approved 
by   the   NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  plans  showing  the  height  and  ap- 
pearance, color,  and  texture  of  the  materials 
of   exterior    construction   of   such   buildings 
shall    be    approved    by    the    Commission    of 
Pine  Arts  prior  to  the  consUuction  thereof. 
Sec    5    The   construction,   reconstruction, 
relocation,    and    rebuilding    of    (a)     public 
streets  and  sidewalks,  (b)  public  sewers  and 
their   appurtenances,    (c)    water  mains,   fire 
hydrants,  and  other  parts  of  the  public  water 
supply  and  distribution  system,  and  (d)  the 
fire  alarm  system,  which  are  within  the  area 
described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  and  which 
are    occasioned    in   carrying   out   the    provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  coordination  with,  and 
without  cost  to.  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  6  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT.  is  as  follows: 

The  Seceetaky  of  State, 
\Vashi7igton ,  March  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

De.\r  Mb.  President:  In  accordance  with 
that  part  of  the  President's  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  March  13.  1968  relating  to  the  estobUsh- 
ment  of  an  International  Center  in  Wash- 
ington I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  Bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  transfer,  conveyance,  lease,  and 
improvement  of,  and  construction  on.  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  a  Headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  ns  sites  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to  es- 
tablish an  International  Center  Complex 
within  an  area  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  located  in  the  Northwest  section  of 
Washington.  This  area  Is  bounded  by  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Van  Ness  Street,  Reno  Road 
and  Tilden  Street. 

With  respect  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  the  draft  Bill  seeks  authority  to 
donate  eight  acres  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Center  Complex  to  the  OAS  for  a 
Headquarters  site.  Providing  a  satisfactory 
new  Headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
as  quickly  as  possible  would  be  In  keeping 


with  the  United  States  policy  of  firm  support 
for  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes,  of 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  member  nation. 
The  need  for  a  new  Headquarters  site  is  ur- 
gent, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sfflces  of  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
in  Washington  are  presently  located  in  five 
separate  buildings  in  crowded  conditions. 
This  arrangement  is  administratively  ineffi- 
cient and  requires  an  expenditure  of  over 
$500,000  annually  for  renUl  of  office  space. 
Conveyance  of  the  above  8  acres  of  land  to 
the  OAS  shall  not  be  made,  however,  until 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
agreed  that  it  will  convey  to  the  United 
States  without  moneury  consideration,  title 
to  the  present  OAS  Administration  Building 
located  at  19th  Street  and  (Donstitutlon  Ave- 
nue. Northwest.  The  fair  market  value  of 
this  building  has  been  estimated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  at  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000.  The  land  on  which  the 
building  is  situated  is  already  the  property 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  addlUon  to  the  conveyance  of  a  new 
Headquarters   site   the   proposed   Bill   would 
also  convey  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,   without   consideration,   title   to   the 
property  on  which  the  main  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  situated  at  17th  and 
C  Streets,  Northwest,  together  with  aU  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  improve- 
mente  thereon.  Title   to  that  property  has 
been  vested  in  the  United  SUtes  since  May 
6    1907   It  was  paid  for  Vkith  funds  appropri- 
ated on  June  30,   1906  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
AppropriaUons  Act  "for  the  purchase  of  land 
and   the  entire  contribution  of  the  United 
SUtes   towards   the   erection  of   a   building 
to  be  used  as  permanent  quarters  in  the  city 
of  Washington  by  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Repubhcs.  .  .  ."  However,  it  was 
determined  in  April,  1907  that  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics   (the 
predecessor  of  the  Pan  American  Union)   as 
a  non-incorporated  associaUon  was  Incapable 
of  Uking  and  holding  a  legal  or  equiUble 
title.  The  title  deed  therefore  was  drawn  so 
as  to  vest  a  vaUd  title  in  the  United  SUtes 
of   America.   No   additional   sums   were   ex- 
pended by  the  United  SUtes  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Headquarters 
building,  the   final   cost  of   which,  together 
vrith  related  consUucUon.  was  $930,835,  not 
including   the   purchase  price  of   the  land. 
Since  the  Pan  American  Union   (The  Secre- 
Uriat  of  the  OAS)   is  capable  of  taking  and 
holding  legal  and  equlUble  title  to  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  It  is  felt  that 
this  would  be  a  sulUble  occasion  on  whicn 
to  complete   the   intention   of   the  Congress 
at  the  time  the  money  was  appropriated. 

A  further  provision  of  the  proposed  Bill 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  if  so  requested  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  with  funds 
provided  in  advance  by  the  OAS.  to  design, 
construct  and  equip  a  Headquarters  building 
on  the  site  speclfled  in  Section  2(a)  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  transfer 
land  specified  in  Section  1  of  the  Bill  to 
foreign  governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations for  official  purposes.  Because  of 
zoning  regulations  in  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia foreign  governments  and  international 
organizations  have  found  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  acquire  suitable  locations  at  which 
they  may  conduct  their  official  business.  Mak- 
ing land  available  to  foreign  governments 
and  international  organizations  through  sale 
or  lease  arrangements  would  quickly  reduce, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  hardships  caused  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  and  suitable  chancery 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
addition,  it  would  prevent  the  further  en- 
croachment of  chanceries  in  the  already  over- 
crowded and  congested  areas  where  chan- 
ceries are  now  allowed. 

The   Bill    also   requires    approval   by   the 
National    Capital   Planning    Commission    of 
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plans  showing  the  location,  height  bulk 
number  of  stories  and  size  of  buildings  to 
be  constructed  by  the  foreign  governmente 
and  international  organizations.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  to  approve 
plans  showing  the  height,  appearance,  color 
and  texture  of  materials  of  exterior  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 

With  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  Department  of  State 
will  make  arrangements  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  c.irry  out  such 
functions  under  the  Bill  .is  are  of  the  type 
which   GSA  normally   performs. 

Finallv  it  Is  the  Department  s  understand- 
ing that' the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
will  locate  temporarily  lor  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  on  a  portion  of  the  s  te 
spe«ified  in  Section  1  cf  the  proposecl  Bill. 
Us  facilities  will  be  housed  in  existing  build- 
ings on  this  site  pc:uliuc  the  iicqul.sition  of 
a  permanent  location  elsewhere.  This  tem- 
porary use  would  be  compatible  with  the 
long-range  development  plans  for  the  site  as 
an  International  Center. 

As  to  the  Federal  City  College,  it  is  the 
Departments  understanding  that  the  College 
has  decided  against  using  this  site  on  either 
a  temporary  or  permanent  basis 

This  draft  Bill  supersedes  H.R.  7415  ana 
S.  1301  which  are  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Congre.'=.s  to  take  favorable  action 
on  this  Bill  during  the  current  session  It  is 
the  Departments  feeling  that  this  draft  Bill 
provides  the  best  solution  to  the  long  stand- 
ing problem  of  providing  a  site  for  the  OAS 
Headquarters  building  and  sites  for  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  Presidents  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


S  3245— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  THE  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THE 
STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
2  years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  of  1965.  .^     ^ 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  on  signing  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965  said: 

We  are  committing  ourselves  to  an  intel- 
Ugent  and  orderly  application  of  the  great 
technical  and  scientific  breakthroughs  of 
our  time.  We  are  recognizing  that  this  na- 
tion can  no  longer  afford  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  helter-skelter  basis. 


The  President  then  emphasized  that 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  want  to 
run  this  program,  that  it  must  be  a  local 
program,  spearheaded  by  local  initiative 
and  imagination. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
are  being  realized.  Already,  46  States, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  locally  devel- 
oped programs  of  technical  services  for 
introducing  the  latest  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  local  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Two  hundred  and  six  State  agencies, 
colleges,  universities,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations are  carrying  out  almost  700 
technical  services  projects  to  aid  tech- 
nology transfer;  100.000  points  of  contact 


have  been  made  with  industry.  The.se 
activities  are  supported  with  matching 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  over 
1  000  businessmen,  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technologists  have  been  fiiven  assist- 
ance in  keepins  up  to  date  in  applying 
.science  and  technology  to  wood,  pulp, 
paper,  and  other  indu-stiios.  In  Washing- 
ton State,  also,  early  commei-cialization 
of  peaceful  nuclear  energy  applica- 
lion.s  has  been  advanced  by  demon.stra- 
tion  and  information  projects  on  ladia- 
tion  applications  in  the  fisheries,  agricul- 
tural, and  food-]5roce.s.sinp  industries. 

The  experience  of  my  own  State  is 
being  repealed  in  State  after  State  across 
the  Nation.  In  New  Yoi-k  State,  more  than 
8.000  individuals  in  over  5,000  companies 
leccived  technical  assistance  through  the 
New  York  ijrocram  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
In  Maine,  small  companies  in  the  fish- 
eries industries  are  being  made  aware  of 
new  technology  for  .shrimp  fishing,  ice 
control,  seafood  handling,  and  control  of 
fishing  boats.  We  all  know  that  the  fish- 
ing industi-y  needs  new  technological 
methods  to  overcome  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations.  In  Alabama,  a  series  of 
30  half-hour  television  iirogiams  has 
been  designed  to  update  plant  and  elec- 
trical engineers  in  th£  installation,  serv- 
icing, and  maintenance  of  .sophisticated 
controls  employing  the  latest  solid-stale 
devices. 

I  could  BO  on  to  recount  the  varied  and 
effective  projects  that  have  been  gen- 
erated in  each  State  to  utiUze  science 
and  technology,  but  perhaps  this  might 
best  be  summed  up  by  telling  you  that 
the  States  have  consistently  oveimatched 
Federal  funds  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
carrying  out  worthwhile  projects  to  make 
local  industry  and  business  more  com- 
petitive in  the  expanding  economy  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  less  than 
2  years  since  the  beginning  of  projects 
under  the  act,  14  States — one  quarter 
of  the  States  and  territories— are  al- 
ready participating  in  legional  techni- 
cal services  activities  to  multiply  individ- 
ual State  efforts  to  apply  .science  and 
technology.  The  six  New  England  SUtes 
have  formed  the  New  England  Technical 
Services  Board  and  have  submitted  their 
first  regional  program  under  the  act. 
The  seven  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and 
Nevada,  have  established  a  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Council  of  the  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  they.  too. 
have  a  regional  program  in  preparation. 
The  Midwest  and  Southeast  are  expected 
to  propose  programs  in  the  near  future. 
And  there  are  also  eight  special  pro- 
grams of  regional  significance,  including 
an  Ozark  legional  project  on  wood  utili- 
zation. 

When  I  introduced  the  State  techni- 
cal services  bill  In  the  89th  Congress,  it 
was  with  the  expectation  that  the  level  of 
utilization  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  by  American  business,  par- 
ticularly small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
ness, could  be  raised  by  the  program. 
This  expectation  is  being  fulfilled  and 
the  extension  of  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  is  in  the  interest  of  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Nation. 


1  ask  that  this  bill  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
piopiialely  leferred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  3245'  to  extend  foi  :a\ 
additional  2  years  the  auiliori.'.ation  of 
appropriations  under  the  Stale  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Us  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  oidered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  3245 
Dc  It  rnactcd  h\t  the  Senate  and  IUiu%r  of 
Reprr-ientativis  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  a^.scJnbled.  That  tectum 
10  of  the  Stale  Technical  Services  Art  of 
1965  (  15  use  1360:  79  SUt.  0821  is  amended 
bv  !,trlking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 
■•;  $7  000  000  I'lr  tl;e  li.sc.il  \e:>r  ending  June 
30.  1'I69:  unci  such  amounts  t.s  may  be  iiere-- 
s.irv  lor  tiio  fiscU  year  ending  June  30.  1970  " 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. is  as  follows: 
Hon    Hubert  H.  HuMPHnEY. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear"  Mr.  PrLoIDknt:  F.nclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  di.'ift  bill  'To  extend  lor  an  addi- 
tional two  vears  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  the  State  Technic.U  Services 
Act  of  1965."  and  four  copies  of  a  Statement 
of  Purpose  and  Need  in  support  thereof 

We  have  been  advi.'^ed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  tliere  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  the  iraft  bill  t ) 
the  Congress  and  its  enactment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's 
objectives. 

Sincerely  voiirs. 

David  R  Baldwin. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Amkndme.nt  or  State  Technk al  Services 
.\CT  or  1065 

STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE    .\ND    NEED 

The  draft  bill  amends  the  Slate  Technical 
services  Act  of  1965  by  extending  the  period 
of  authorization  of  uppropriations  an  addi- 
tional two  vears.  This  Act  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $10  million  for  fi.scal  year  1966. 
$20  million  for  fi-scal  year  1967.  and  ^30 
million  for  Iiscal  year  1968  The  draft  b:U 
would  authorize  appn^priations  of  $7  miUion 
for  fi.scal  year  1969.  and  such  amounts  ...4 
ni.iy  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  i:»C5 
was  enacted  to  promote  the  economic  growth 
of  the  several  States  and  realons.  and  thereby 
the  overall  economic  growth  of  the  Nation, 
through  Federal  maichins;  support  of  -ech- 
nical  services  programs,  locally  designed  and 
conducted  so  as  to  encourage  the  wider  and 
more  effective  application  of  science  and 
technologv  bv  local  business,  commerce  and 
industry.  Under  the  Act,  technical  services 
programs  consist  of  projects  oriented  to 
needs  of  the  States  as  in  the  examples  of 
technical  information  dissemination  centers, 
referral  services,  educational  activities,  field 
services,  and  demonstrations. 

In  fiscal  vear  1966  24  States  were  awarded 
approximatelv  »1.6  million  In  Federal  match- 
ins  funds  for  support  of  prosrams  in  v.hich 
427  approved  projects  were  conducted  by  102 
participating  institutions:  and  three  quali- 
fied institutions  were  granted  approximately 
$109,000  on  a  matching  basis  for  support  of 
special  merit  programs. 


7832 

In  fiscal  year  19«7,  4t  States  were  gjanted 
sllgbtly  more  than  $3.8  million  in  Federal 
matching  funds  for  support  of  programs  In 
which  678  approved  projects  were  conducted 
bv  206  participating  Institutions;  and  sixteen 
qualified  Institutions  were  awarded  approxi- 
mately    9507.000     for     support     of     special 

^"^ThT  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  flnarce  technical  services 
activities  now  exceeds  the  available  Federal 
support  by  a  substantial  margin.  Requests 
for  matching  contributions  are  expected  to 
total  «7.2  million  during  liscal  year  1968, 
whereas  only  $4.2  million  will  be  available 
for  distribution.  This  disparity  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  support  suggests  that  the  full 
potential  of  the  State  Technical  Services 
Program  is  not  yet  being  realized.  If  this  goal 
Is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  essential  that  the 
States  be  encouraged  to  maintain  the  inst  - 
tutlonal  competence  which  they  have  devel- 
oped in  reliance  upon  Federal  participation. 
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S  3248— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  A  JUDGMENT  IN  FA- 
VOR OF  THE  CREEK  NATION  OF 
INDIANS'.; 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  I  introduce 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  in  docket 
No  276.  In  support  of  this  bill  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Creeks  and  a 
letter  transmitting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  appropriate  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  be  able  to 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  time 

possible.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letters  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3248)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  276,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  "for 
himself  and  Mr.  Monroney',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris, 
are  as  follows: 

Creek  Nation  op  Indian  Territory, 

Sotc,  Okla..  March  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate.  Oklahoma. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Esteemed    Friend:    The   proposed    bill    In 

Docket  No.  276  to  pay  Judgment  money  to 

members  of  the  Creek  Tribe  is  OK.  a  good  bill. 

Will  appreciate  your  efforts  in  moving  it 

through  the  Senate. 

Thanks  for  unexcelled  service  and  may  the 
best  of  the  world  be  yours. 
Sincerely. 

W.  E,  "Dode"  McIntosh, 

Creek  Chief. 


US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Opfice  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C  February  28, 1968. 
Hon,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Encloced  is  a  draft  or 
a  proposed  blU,  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 


tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
m  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claim  Commission 
docket  numbered  276,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  .appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

On  August  17.  1966,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  issued  a  tinal  order  awarding  the 
sum  of  $1  037  414  62  on  the  claim  in  docket 
numbered  276  to  the  Creek  N.ition  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  Funds  ;o  satisfy  ;he  award  were 
appropriated  bv  the  Act  of  October  27  1966 
(80  StU  10571.  and  were  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Creek  Nation  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  the 
funds  less  attorney  fees  in  the  amount  of 
$103  741  46,  were  withdrawn  and  deposited 
in  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-half  per- 
cent per  annum,  compounded  quarterly,  for 
one  year  The  final  order  of  the  Commission 
also  "decreed  that  the  determination  of  off- 
sets in  docket  numbered  276  was  postponed 
upon  Joint  motion  of  the  parties  to  be  as- 
serted in  other  cases  of  the  Creek  Nation 
p-nding  before  the  Commission.  No  claim  for 
expenses  was  filed  by  the  attorneys  as  litiga- 
tion expenses  were  reimbursed  from  Creek 
tribal  funds  as  the  cose  progressed. 

Th»  award  represents  an  additional  pay- 
ment" for  2,037,414  62  acres  of  Creek  tribal 
land  owned  in  fee  .-simple  located  in  what 
was  then  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  ceded  by  the  Creek  Na- 
tion under  the  Treaty  of  August  7,  18o6  (  U 
Stat  6991  The  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
in  making  the  award,  determined  th.at  the 
inlury  occurred  on  August  7.  1856.  the  date 
of  the  cession,  and  fixed  the  value  of  the 
l.Tnds  asof  that  date. 

Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  August  7,  1856, 
supra  lis  amended  by  the  Senate  provided 
among  other  things,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  quit-claim,  relinquishment,  and  dls- 
chart'e  and  of  the  cession  of  a  country  for 
the  Seminole  Indians  contained  in  Article 
I  of  the  Treaty  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$300  000  was  to  be  used  for  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment to  the  indiviauals  and  members  of 
the  Creek  Nation.  This  sum  was  appropri- 
ated bv  the  Act  of  March  3.  1857  (11  Stat. 
174)  .•{  roll  listing  the  names  of  the  Creek 
Indians  entitled  to  share  in  the  payment,  was 
prepared   :.nd    the   fund   was   distributed   in 

1857. 

Article  VI  also  provided  that  the  sum 
Qf  S200  000  of  the  $1,000,000  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  until  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  had  removed  from  Florida  to 
thoir  new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
whereupon  this  sum  plus  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  percent  would  be  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Creek  Indians  or  paid  over  to 
•i^em  to  be  equally  divided  and  paid  per 
capita  to  all  individuals  and  members  of  the 
Creeic  Nation.  Bv  the  Act  of  March  3.  1859 
,11  Stat  409).  the  sum  of  $225,166.66  repre- 
senting .^200  000  dIus  accrtied  interest  was 
appropriated  and  turned  over  to  the  Creek 
Nation,  A  roll  listing  the  names  of  the  Creek 
Indians  entitled  to  share  in  those  funds  was 
prepared  and  the  money  distributed  per 
capita  in  1859.  The  provisions  of  Article  VI 
of  the  1856  Treaty  as  to  the  remaining  $500,- 
000  of  the  $1,000,000  agreed  upon  as  com- 
pensation for  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  this  treaty  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  Principal  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  has  recommended  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  distribution  of  the 
present  claims  Judgment  upon  the  basis  of 
a  new  roll  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  listing  the  names  of  those  Creek 
Indians,  now  living,  whose  names  appear  on 
the  1857  payment  roll  prepared  for  distribut- 
ing the  $300,000,  and  the  names  of  the  lineal 


descendants  of  the  1857  enrollees  born  on  or 
prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  the  new  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  We  believe  that  the  1859 
roll  and  the  Pinal  Rolls  of  Creeks  by  Blood 
closed  as  of  March  4.  1907,  pursuant  to  stat- 
ute also  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  a  new  roll  to  distribute  the 
award  made  in  docket  numbered  276,  There 
is  no  current  list  of  the  individuals  who  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  enrollees  on  the 
above  rolls.  We  have  no  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  living  enrollees  and  living  lineal  de- 
'^cendants  of  such  enrollees  who  would  be 
entitled  to  share  In  the  distribution  of  the 
award. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Creek 
Freedmen  i  former  slaves  and  their  descend- 
ants) were  granted  rights  of  citizenship  in 
the  Creek  Nation  pursuant  to  Article  II  of 
the  Treaty  of  June  14,  1866  (14  Stat,  785), 
Since  the  rights  of  the  Creek  Freedmen  In 
Creek  tribal  assets  were  acquired  subsequent 
to  1856.  their  ancestors  were  not  a  part  of 
the  Creek  Nation  as  It  was  constituted  at  the 
time  the  Nation  ceded  Its  lands  under  the 
1856  Treaty,  and  therefore  were  not  wronged 
by  the  taking.  Consequently,  no  provision  is 
made  In  the  proposed  bill  for  the  Creek  Freed- 
men or  their  descendants  to  share  In  the 
distribution  of  the  Judgment  fund. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  current  roll  of 
those  Creek  Indians  now  living  whose  names 
appear  on  the  1857  payment  roll,  the  1859 
payment  roll,  or  the  Pinal  Rolls  of  Creeks  by 
Blood  closed  as  of  March  4,  1907,  and  the 
names  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  all  such 
enrollees  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on 
the  date  of  the  Act.  This  bill  further  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  the  award  In  docket 
numbered  276  to  those  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  new  roll  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

The  proposed  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deduct  from 
the  Judgment  fund  the  cost  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  roll  and  the  cost  of  distributing 
the  individual  shares  to  the  enrollees  entitled 
thereto.  The  shares  due  living  enrollees  shall 
be  paid  to  such  enrollees  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  to  be 
m  their  best  interest. 

Tlie  shares  of  deceased  enrollees  shall  be 
paid  to  their  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of 
death  and  heirship  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  shares  of  enrollees 
or  their  heirs  or  legatees  under  21   years  of 
age  or  under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to 
persons  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines   will   best  protect   their   interest. 
The  funds  which  are  to  be  distributed  under 
the  Act  are  not  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
income  taxes.  The  proposed  bill  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  including  an  appropriate 
deadline  for  tiling  applications  for  enrollment. 
The  Creek  Nation  has  several  claims  rtill 
pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion,   On    September    10,    1962,    the    Indian 
Claims  Commission  awarded  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma  and  the  Creek  Nation  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  docket  numbered 
21    the  sum  of  $3,913,000  as  additional  com- 
pensation   for    lands    taken    by    the    United 
States   in   Alabama   and    Georgia.   Funds   to 
satisfy  that  award  were  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  81).  Proposed 
legislation  for  the  disposition  of  that  award 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1967. 

A  report  on  socio-economic  conditions  of 
the  Creek  Indians  of  Oklahoma  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  with  our  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967,  ^  .V.  * 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  fi-om  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  521'  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  .subchapter  III.  relating 
to  civil  service  retirement,  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  State.s  Code. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
LMr.  Harris!  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2600 1 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  valuation  of  a 
decedent's  interest  in  a  closely  held  bu.si- 
ncss  for  estate  tax  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  i.s  .'-o  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J,  Res, 
8)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 

PROPOSED  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
SPECIAL  NEGOTIATOR  FOR  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Various  foiTiiulas  have 
been  suggested  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  have  also  been 
proposals  from  both  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  suspicious  of 
the  United  States  and.  in  fact,  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  West  In  general.  They 
feel  that  they  were  betrayed  by  the 
French  after  the  agreement  Ho  Chi  Minh 
signed  in  1946.  betrayed  again  at  Geneva 
in  1954.  and  betrayed  once  more  in  1956, 
when  the  scheduled  elections,  for  which 
the  Geneva  agreement  provided,  were 
not  held.  Whether  we  agree  or  not  that 
their  suspicion  is  justified,  it  appears  to 
be  a  fact  of  life, 

I  should  add  that  there  is  obviously 
also  considerable  suspicion  in  the  United 
States  about  the  motives  and  objectives 
of  the  other  side, 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  a  further  step  to  show  our 
interest  in  negotiating  a  settlement  to 
end  the  war,  I  suggest  that  we  should 
take  the  step,  proposed  by  General  Gavin 
in  a  recent  address  at  Yale  University,  of 
appointing  a  separate  Cabinet-level  po- 
sition to  deal  exclusively  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  the 
French  Government  appointed  M.  Louis 
Joxe  to  a  Cabinet-level  position  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  question  of  Algeria. 

The  man  appointed  to  such  a  position 
should,  of  course,  be  a  man  of  high  inter- 


national stature  who  would  not  have  been 
previouslv  identified  with  any  particular 
school  of  thought,  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  so  that  his  hands 
would  be  free.  As  General  Gavin  has  sug- 
siested.  he  .should  be  served  by  his  own 
staff,  not  responsible  to  any  Government 
department,  and  thus  not  subject  to  the 
views  of  any  Government  dopartir.ent 
head. 

The  que:4ion  of  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  cuts  across  the  ;e- 
siionsibilities  and  interests  ot  many  de- 
partments includinu.  pi-inripally.  tne  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense.  Each 
depai-tmenl.  and  especially  ihe  two  De- 
partmcnt.s  I  have  just  mentioned,  not 
only  lias  special  interests  but  particular 
objectives  in  mind.  A  separate  Cabinet- 
level  appointee,  who  would  devote  all  of 
liis  time  to  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war. 
would  be  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
lestraints  inevitably  iini:;osed  on  both  the 
Secretarv  of  State  and  the  Secretai-y  of 
Defen.se  by  virtue  of  their  positions  as 
lieads  of  Government  departments. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  at  this  time, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate  reso- 
lution suQgesting  the  appointment  of 
such  a  special  negotiator.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  not  leave 
imexplored  any  possible  v,-ay  to  end  this 
terrible  war  in  a  peaceful  and  honorable 

way, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  and  ac- 
companying suggestion  made  by  Geneial 
Gavin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  I'ro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  leferred;  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  attachment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  resolution  'S.  Res,  270 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foi-eicn  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

.S.    Res.    270 

Whereas  termination  of  the  Vietnam  war 
requires  neeotiation  among  the  parties  to 
the  confiict.  as  well  as  among  other  interested 
goyernment,s.  looking  tow.^rd  .'.  i)olitic.a  set- 
tlement; and 

Whereas  ijrospccis  lor  such  a  i-ettlement 
would  be  improved  by  the  appointment  by 
the  United  .States  Government  of  a  special 
negotiator  of  international  repute,  heretolore 
not  Involved  in  the  issue;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  fense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  appoint  an  individual  official  who 
would  be  given  cabinet-level  status,  sole  re- 
,sponsibility  for  conducting  negotiations,  and 
full  authority  to  lake  the  initiative  in  pro- 
moting such  negotiations. 

The  letter  and  attachment  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 

C.\MBRIDGE,  Mass  . 

Fcbruarii  9.  1368 

Hon.  J.  W    Fl'lBRIC.HT. 

L'..S.  Senate. 
Washi7igton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  la  these  trying 
times  I  often  think  of  our  first  meeting  be- 
fore your  conmilttee  in  February  of  last  year, 
when  all  of  us  present  discussed  the  problem 
of  -victory'  in  Vietnam,  and  the  inevitability 
of  our  very  deep  involvement  if  the  policies 
of  that  time  were  to  be  continued  Since  then, 
I  have  occasionally  WTitten  and,  more  often, 
spoken  on  the  subject  in  order  to  convey  to 
the  American  people  some  understanding  ot 
what   the  consequences  of   our  involvement 


may  mean  to  us  and  what  chances  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  bett,er  balance  in  our 
eomniltment.s. 

Of  iate  I  liave  become  deeply  concerned 
with  our  domestic  condition  wlilch  .seems  to 
deteriorate  with  each  pa.ssliip  year  Recently. 
I  spoke  at  Yale  University  and  made  ,'everal 
rtvonimendations  I  ,im  enclosing  a  cupy  of 
I  hem  iierewith  1  would  like  to  elaborate  cjU 
t  hem  a  bit. 

I  wa.s  very  dose  t)  President  Kennedy  and 
I'resKlent  De  Oaulle  and  Dc  Caiilles  cabinet 
during   tiie   Alueri.in   cn.sis    Fortunately,   we 
were  ably  represented  i:i  Aliilcrs  In-  Mr   Por- 
ter, wiio  i.s  now  an  ainb.iss.idor    riecogn:/.ing 
the  complexity  of  the  Ait-erian  problem  and 
tne  deep  personal  tommliment  ci  French  bu- 
reaucrats to  p;.£t  ijositions,  De  Gaulle  cstnb- 
lisjied  u  sep.'irate  cabinet-level  po'itiun  t)  ue.il 
cxclu.sively  with   the  Algerian   .itlair    He  ..p- 
poimcd  M.  Louis  Jo.\e  to  that  position    I  had 
inanv    dLsctissions    with    Mininer   Joxe    Our 
talks  were  txten.sive  and  v.ent  Inui  the  manv 
alternatives    liow  he  would  deal  with  them, 
uid   what  liis  proulems  were  iii   negotiating 
with    l!ie    Algerians     He    was    interested    of 
course,  .aid   iicrhaps  .i   bit   auspicious,  alx.ut 
our  own  motives  in  Algiers,  and  he  asked  me 
on  at  least  one  occasion  ii  we  were  trying  t  > 
replace  France   in    the   Alttenan   economy.    I 
have  suice  thouclit  ;ibDUt  that  experience  and 
I  am  convinced  lh.it  a  cabinet-level  approach 
would  be  u  \eiy  truiilul  one  lor  the  United 
St. lies  to  take.  There  are  many  parallels  in 
business.  In  lact.  it  is  an  organiz.ation  man's 
al^prouch  tT  dealing  v.ith  a  knotty  political- 
niiiitary-ecoiiomic  problem.  The  Ulea  lin.s  l>ren 
very  veil  received  at  Yale.  Iiut  lias  liad  little 
i,aii.)ii,-il  imp.ict   I  .suu'ges-.  n  to  you  tor  -Ahat 
'.  on  m.iv  r.-iii.sider  i'  worth 

I  iiave  recently  returned  trom  two  weeV:s 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  I  spent  tev- 
eral  (lavs  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  I  had  a  nieet- 
mc  with  Kine  Fais;il  and  met  with  many 
members  ol  his  cabinet  Later,  I  fpent  a  day 
in  Algiers  acam  in  mee'ine  with  a  Minister 
I  w.is  startled,  if  not  thorked.  iiv  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  penetration  into  t.he  Arab  coun- 
trlc';  It  is  terribly  important  that  we  use 
every  initiative  we  pcssoss  to  firing  about  .i 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  situation.  .\ 
pood  friend  of  mine  at  Harvard,  and  .m  cut- 
standmc  political  scientist,  had  lunch  with 
me  after  my  return  Jrom  the  Middle  Ea^:, 
and  he  liad  iust  returned  !rom  Israel.  We 
both  agreed  that  .ill  the  inpredicnvs  to  cer- 
t.\in  future  war  ^-re  present  :n  the  Middle 
East  situation.  We  allow  the  i)resem  condi- 
tions to  continue  at  ereat  ri.sk  to  our  interest.s 
In  that  ,'irea  and  eert-iiniy  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  Israel  to  liave  the  Soviets  move 
in  and  the  Arabs  really  don't  want  them.  It 
is  our  own  policy  that,  in  the  final  analysis. 
i.s  bringing  them  in.  Sadly,  this  too  is  related 
to  the  Southeast  Asian  involvement. 

Good    luck    to    you    m    these    troublesome 
times  ;aid  I  refer  not  only  to  Southeast  Asia, 
but  to  your  forthcoming  political  campaign. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerelv, 

J.-^mes  M.  Gavin. 


[Attachment  I 
»  »  •  •  • 

The  President  should  appoint,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  tpecial  Cabinet-level 
individual  of  international  stature  to  enter 
negotiations  with  our  Allies  and  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  His  sole  re- 
sponsibility should  be  the  termination  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  He  should  be  served  by  his 
own  staff  free  from  bureaucratic  interference 
and  the  burden  of  p.ist  positions.  We  ap- 
pointed such  an  individual  when  we  sought 
to  control  nuclear  energy  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  and  aeain  to  administer  the 
Marshall  Plan.  While  making  such  .m  ap- 
pointment in  Itself  will  not  guarantee  suc- 
cessful negotiations.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
chances  will  be  significantly  enhanced.  This 
is  .standard  organizational  practice  m  busi- 
ness.   Where    >ou    have    a    problem    of    con- 
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slderable  magnitude  that  aflfecta  the  entire 
organlBatlon,  but  la  one  that  several  depart- 
ments have  a  particular  Interest  In.  from  an 
organizational  point  of  view,  the  proper  ap- 
proach Is  to  put  the  total  responsibility  for 
solving  the  problem  Into  the  hands  of  an  able 
Individual  selected  for  that  particular  task. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In 
developing  a  solution  to  the  Algerian  prob- 
lem, a  problem  which.  In  my  opinion,  was 
far  more  difficult  and  complex  than  our  Viet- 
nam problem,  the  government  of  Prance 
establUhed  a  special  cabinet  level  post,  a 
Minister  for  Algerian  Affairs;  M.  Louis  Joxe. 
was  appointed  Minister,  and  I  discussed  his 
problems  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  So,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
an  American  of  national  and  international 
stature  to  such  a  position.  It  would  make 
clear  our  serious  Intent  to  get  on  with  a  set- 
tlement of  the  problem.  In  approaching  the 
problem.  It  would  free  the  individual  charged 
with  this  responsibility  of  any  obligations  to 
thosv  who  have  taken  different  positions  In 
the  past,  and  finally,  combined  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombings  In  the  North,  it  should 
provide  the  first  essential  step  that  could 
lead  to  peace  In*  Southeast  Asia. 

A  settlement  of  our  Southeast  Asian  In- 
volvement  should   enable   us   to   divert   our 
attention  and  our  resources  to  our  domestic 
problems  and  to  other  troublesome  areas  in 
oter  parts  of  the  globe.  And  there  are  other 
areas  of  the  globe   now   in   critical   need  of 
our   attention.   I   recently   returned   from    a 
visit  to  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 
The  Soviet  penetration  ol  that  area  is  now 
going  on  at  an  alarming  rate.  Conditions  in 
the  Middle  East  must  be  stabilized  and  this 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  United  States 
playing  a  more  active  role  in  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Israeli-Arab  problem.  The  condi- 
tions pertaining  today.  If  allowed  to  C3ntinue 
In    their   present    troublesome   state,    would 
only   lead   to   further  fighting  later  on.  We 
should  seek  to  have  a  Commission  appointed 
by  the  United  Nations  to  look  into  the  Middle 
East  situation.  This   Commission   should   be 
charged  with  an  examination  of  the  present 
conditions  in  the  M:ddle  East  area,  the  ob- 
ligations    and     Intentions     of     the     several 
nations  having  a  major  interest  in  this  area, 
and  the  development  of  a  solution  that  will 
restore  stability  and  tranquillity  to  the  area. 
Doing  this  will  do  more  than  solva  the  Middle 
East  problem.  It  will  Insure  the  continuing 
Integrity  of  the  defense  of  Western  Etirope. 
For   I   can   assure   you   that   a  major   Soviet 
penetration   into   the   Middle   East   and   the 
North  African  areas  will  at  once  place  West- 
ern Europe  in  clear  Jeopardy.  Western  Europe 
Itself  deserves  our  most  .serious  cor..=idcr3tion. 
The    present    organization    and    st.nfBng    of 
NATO  is  no  longer  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of   Europe.    NATO    must    be   reorganized    to 
reflect   the    growing   military    and   economic 
importance  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity.   Our   troop   commitment   to   Europe 
should  be  drastically  reduced.  The  military 
command    of    the    NATO    forces    in    Europe 
should    be    a    European    with    an    American 
deputy.  Changes  such  as  these  will  not  only 
reflect    the   realities    of    political,    economic. 
and  military  conditions  in  Europe  today,  but 
will  also  result  In  a  significant  dollar  saving 
for  the  United  States. 

Finally,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
could  and  shotild  be  said  about  our  domestic 
condition,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  aspect 
of  our  national  life.  There  are  many  anom- 
alies In  our  society  and  there  are  Just  as 
many  causes  for  them.  One  of  the  strangest 
of  all  to  me,  and  one  of  the  most  disturbing, 
is  the  fact  that  a  young  man  of  18  can  be 
drafted  and  sent  off  to  war  to  give  his  life 
for  his  country,  but,  except  in  two  states, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  vote  and  hence  influence 
the  election  of  those  who  go  to  public  office 
where  matters  of  war  and  peace  are  deter- 
mined. A  shcHTt  time  ago  I  spoke  at  Brandels 
University  and  the  question  of  resisting  the 


draft  arose.  I  counseled  compliance  with  the 
law.  stating  that  the  proper  way  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  to  elect  those  to  public  office  who  under- 
stood and  were  sympathetic  to  your  views.  It 
was  obvious  by  the  reaction  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  disagreed  with  me.  that 
they  believed  that  they  should  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  refuse  to  serve.  I 
have  looked  into  the  situation  further  and 
I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  in  only 
two  states.  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  is  the  vot- 
ing age  18  and  in  those  states  those  eligible 
for  the  draft  are  allowed  to  vote.  The  voting 
age  in  Alaska  Is  19  and  in  Hawaii,  20.  In  all 
others  it  is  21.  It  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  the  initiative  in  urging 
upon  the  states  changes  in  their  constitu- 
tions that  will  bring  this  anomaly  to  an  end. 
The  voting  age  should  be  uniform  and  should 
be  the  same  age  that  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  determining  a  mans  eligibility  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country  and  give 
his  life  if  necessary.  The  voting  age  should 
be  18. 

The  age  of  rapid  technological  change  in 
which  we  live  brings  us  both  new  opportu- 
nities and  new  dangers.  We  must  learn  with 
Heraclitus  thr.t  change  is  a  fundamental  fact 
of  life.  We  must  learn,  with  Marsh,  to  peer 
into  the  future  to  assess  the  ultimate,  as 
well  as  the  proximate,  consequences  of  our 
scientific  achievements.  We  must  recognize 
that  technological  advances  have  rendered 
obsolete  our  old  Ideas  of  national  strategy 
and  the  application  of  national  power.  Oiu- 
international  policy  must  reflect  that  recog- 
nition. And  no  where  is  it  more  important 
that  this  be  so  than  in  our  Involvement  in 
.Southeast  Asia. 

These  briefly,  are  the  thoughts  I  have  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  you  this  evening.  My 
own  thoughts  on  resolving  the  conflict  may 
prove  to  be  inadequate.  But  to  remain  silent 
in  a  time  of  national  crisis  is  unworthy  of 
free  .Vmericans.  To  do  so  is  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation once  bestowed  by  a  President  of 
this  university  on  the  deist  Ethan  Allen, 
who.  he  said,  w.is  "ye  wickedest  man  ever 
to  walk  ye  guilty  globe."  Tliat  title,  at  least, 
IS  one  I  hope  to  avoid. 


TO  PRINT  A  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
THE  "ELECTION  LAW  GUIDE- 
BOOK" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1027' 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  'S. 
Res.  271 1  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  "Election  Law 
Guidebook"  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  reso- 
lution was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  271 

Resolved.  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  91  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  entitled  -Election  Law  Guidebook." 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


JANE  W.  BELL 


ANNE  M.  CRAIG 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  273)  ;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.    Res.    273 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Anne  M.  Craig,  widow  of  Rupert  T.  Craig,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration reported  the  following  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  272  >;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  272 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

hereby    is    authorized    and    directed    to    pay 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 

Jane  W.  Bell,  widow  of  J.  Heywood  Bell,  Jr., 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    674 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  amendment  (No. 
662)  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware (for  himself  and  Mr.  Smathers)  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  675 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Muskie) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  662)  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  to  House  bill  15414,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

.'vMENDMENT  NO.  676 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  (No.  662)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Smathers)  to  House  bill  15414, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF  U.S.  FISH- 
ING VESSELS  BY  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  677 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2269)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954,  relative  to  the  imlawful 
seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3218,  RE- 
LATING    TO     THE     BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  AprU  5,  1968,  on  S.  3218,  a  biU  to 
enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  extension  of 
certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
in  connection  with  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  the  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom.  Jr.,  staff  director  and  general 
counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC.  20510, 
telephone  225-3979. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Rowland  K.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  UJS.  attorney,  for  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  for  the  term  of  8  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday.  AprU  3, 1968.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


day  one  panel  group  discussed  trade  and 
economic  matters,  including  the  balance  of 
payments  problems,  the  automotive  agree- 
ment and  the  International  Grains  agree- 
ment. A  second  panel  focused  on  defense 
and  security  Issues,  including  NATO  and 
policies  toward  Communist  China. 

Last  year  millions  of  Americans  discov- 
ered Canada  because  of  Its  marvelous  EXPO 
67.  Although  they  knew  it  was  there,  as  peo- 
ple know  that  the  North  Pole  and  the  South 
Pole  are  there,  they  never  fully  realized  what 
a  great  country  Canada  really  is  and.  espe- 
cially, what  great  people  the  Canadians  are. 
vje  have  an  important  link  with  Canada 
because  our  futures  are  locked  together.  Un- 
fortunately, we  accept  our  relationship  with 
her,  spending  more  time  and  worry  on  other 
countries  around  the  globe,  than  we  do  vrtth 
the  country  we  share  a  common  border  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps,  this  may  be  the  reason  we  get 
along  so  well.  Each  of  us  respects  the  other, 
and  each  minds  Its  own  business  pretty  well. 
But  It  is  nice  to  see  official  delegations  from 
the  two  countries  sit  down  and  talk  over 
common  problems,  as  is  now  being  done  here 
in  Washington.  And  it's  especially  nice  to 
have  such  good  neighbors. 


BILLBOARD  BAN  IN  VERMONT 


COMMENT  BY  JOSEPH  McCAFFREY 
ON  IITH  MEETING  OF  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  Joseph  McCaffrey  gave 
a  much  appreciated  commentary,  over 
Channel  7  News.  The  commentary  re- 
lated to  the  interparliamentary  meeting 
between  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Canadian  Parliament  which 
was  held  last  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  commentary  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Channel  7  News,  March  21.  1968 
(Commentary  by  Joseph  McCaffrey) 

There  are  many  regrets  about  the  war  m 
Vlet-Nam,  not  the  least  perhaps,  is  that  It 
diverts  our  attention  from  other  areas  and 
countries  In  the  world.  While  we  concentrate 
on  the  war,  our  relationships  In  other  areas 
of  the  world  are  deteriorating. 

Fortunately,  an  interested  group  within 
the  United  States  Congress  Is  working  this 
week  to  counter  this  trend  with  one  impor- 
tant country,  Canada. 

Yesterday  saw  the  start  of  the  Uth  meet- 
ing of  the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary group,  with  a  Senate-House  dele- 
gation hosting  members  of  the  Canadian 
H-juse  of  Commons  and  Senate.  During  the 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, March  26, 1968,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Victory  for 
Vermont."  The  editorial  relates  to  a  new 
bill  for  control  or  elimination  of  bill- 
boards, which  was  passed  recently  by  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature.  Apparently, 
Vermont  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  two 
States  of  the  Union  that  now  have  leg- 
islation for  the  effective  control  of  un- 
sightly billboards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1968) 
VicTORT  FOR  Vermont 
When  you  have  the  Green  Mountains,  who 
needs  a  bUlboard?  In  deciding  to  ban  off- 
premise  billboards.  Vermont  has  acted  In- 
telligently m  its  own  economic  self-interest. 
Tourism  is  one  of  the  state's  major  indus- 
tries, and  visitors  come  to  enjoy  Vermont's 
beauty  and  sereiUty,  not  to  read  huge  glaring 
signs  for  headache  pills  or  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry's  Motel. 

Since  travelers  need  information  on  where 
to  stay,  eat.  shop  and  seek  recreation,  the 
new  Vermont  law  makes  provision  for  "sign 
plazas'  at  periodic  Intervals  where  business- 
men can  advertise  their  services.  Those  who 
conduct  roadside  businesses  will  still  be  able 
to  erect  signs  on  their  own  property,  but  the 
height,  frequency  and  character  of  these 
signs  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  state.  Else- 
where, the  landscape  will  be  uncluttered  by 
intrusive  and  unnecessary  signs. 

Several  states  have  banned  billboard  ad- 
vertising on  scenic  highways  or  on  certain 
major  roads,  but  Vermont  and  Hawaii  are  the 
only  states  to  do  away  with  all  off-premise 
signs.  The  esthetic  argument  for  following 
their  example  Is  beyond  dispute :  the  slovenly 
approaches  to  virtually  every  city  in  America 
would  be  dramatlcaUy  Improved  If  the  ugly 
signs  were  taken  down. 

Since  most  visitors  to  Vermont  arrive  by 
automobUe,  that  state's  experience  may  soon 
prove  the  economic  argument  that  roadside 
businesses  can  flourish  without  festooning 
the  countryside  with  bUlboards.  If  so.  the 
triumph  of  the  antiblllboard  forces  In  Ver- 
mont may  lead  to  victories  for  common  sense 
in  other  states. 


MRS  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  CALLS 
UPON  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
TO  DEDICATE  THEIR  TALENTS 
AND  ENERGIES  TO  THEIR  COM- 
MUNITIES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  at  a  Bnai  B'rith  luncheon  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C..  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  com- 
mended this  organization's  gift  to  aid  the 
Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum.  She 
welcomed  their  contribution  to  the 
•growing  effort  of  all  responsible  citizens 
to  solve  the  problems  the  Nation  faces — 
In  housing.  In  employment.  In  our 
environment." 

Mrs.  Johnson  spoke  of  her  work  with 
the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum — 
located  in  one  of  Washington's  neediest 
neighborhoods.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution agreed  to  provide  exhibits  they 
had  tucked  away  in  their  basement.  An 
old  abandoned  theater  was  found  and 
young  people  in  the  area  went  to  work 
painting  the  place,  sewing  curtains  for 
the  stage,  cleaning  up  an  adjoining 
debris-filled  lot  and  putting  in  trees, 
benches  and  walks.  Today,  the  Anacos- 
tia Neighborhood  Museum  is  a  meeting 
place  and  learning  place,  with  a  busy 
program  of  art.  drama,  science  classes, 
going  on  among  the  exhibits.  And  the 
building  which  served  only  as  an  eyesore 
has  become  the  action  spot  for  a  neigh- 
borhood with  very  few  outlets  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  gift  offered  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  will 
be  used  for  much  needed  art  supplies, 
duplicating  machines,  audio-visual 
equipment  for  the  growing  circle  of  par- 
ticipants. 

The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the 
many  groups  that  have  joined  with  her 
In  improving  facilities  ser\'lng  our  de- 
prived neight)orhoods  serve  as  an  answer 
for  the  many  who  ask  "What  can  we 
do?"  Mrs.  Johnson  has  proved  that  in- 
dividual efforts  on  individual  projects 
can  and  do  make  a  difference.  And  she 
posed  a  challenge  to  us  all  when  she 
said: 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  dreams  are 
possible— when  we  dare  to  draw  the  curtain 
back  on  the  ghetto  and  face  up  to  the 
great  problems  we  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  Mrs.  Lvndon  B.  Johnson  at  the 

B'NAI  B'RrrH  Luncheon.  Washington.  D.C, 

March  26.  1968 

Mrs.  Rosenbluth.  friends  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
thank  you  so  much  for  your  delightful  pro- 
gram and  your  generous  gift. 

I  am  directing  It  to  a  project  in  southeast 
Washington  which  I  have  watched  become 
■a  possible  dream."  It  is  the  Anacostia 
Neighborhood  Museum  located  in  one  of  the 
neediest  areas  of  the  city. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  it  because  it  is  the 
kind  of  project  or  dream  which  I  think  would 
be  possible  In  almost  any  town — perhaps  in 
your  town. 

Almost  every  town  has  a  museum — often 
with  more  exhibits  tucked  away  in  a  base- 
ment than  they  have  room  to  show.  That  was 
the  rase  of  the'smithsonlan  Institution  here. 
Dr.    Dillon    Ripley    folt    that    the    museum 
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■hould  be  •tretchlng   out  to  neighborhood 
TjvoBituna  In  Waahlngton. 

An  old  abandoned  theater  waa  found.  A 
KToup  of  neighbors  were  gathered  together  to 
select  from  a  lUt  the  exhibits  they  would 
most  enjoy— space  objects,  prehistoric  ani- 
mals, sea  life — everything  from  skeletons  to 
model  airplanes  rated  very  high. 

Young  people — through  Operation  Trail 
Blazers — went  to  work  painting  up  the  place, 
high  school  gUls  sewed  the  curtains  for  the 
stage  where  programs  are  now  held  regularly. 
The  boys  cleaned  up  an  adjoining  debris- filled 
lot  and  put  In  trees,  bemches  and  walks. 

A  host  of  community  volunteers  helped  the 
yoimgsters  scrape,  plaster,  paint  and  plant. 
Today  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum  Is 
a  meeting  place  and  learning  place,  with  a 
busy  program  of  art,  drama,  science  classes, 
going  on  among  the  exhibits. 

A  building  which  served  only  as  an  eye- 
sore has  become  the  action  spot  for  a  nelgh- 
Isorhood  with  very  few  outlets  and  op- 
portunities. 

I'm  told  they  need  art  supplies,  duplicat- 
ing machines,  audlovUual  equipment— for 
their  growing  circle  of  participants.  Your  gift 
will  help  them  grow.  And  I  thank  you.  I 
chose  this  because  you  are  oriented  toward 
helping  youth!" 

I  am  deepiytmpressed  with  all  the  activ- 
ities of  the  women  of  B'nal  BTlth— from 
Operation  Stork  which,  through  better  care 
for  mothers,  has  helped  reduce  the  number 
of  birth  defects- to  your  Adopt  a  Grand- 
parent program. 

There  Is  certainly  no  generation  gap  In  the 
loving  care  which  your  chapters  give  to  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  In  need,  sometimes  In  need 
only  of  an  Interested  friend. 

Today  when  we  are  surrounded  by  many 
unmet  human  needs,  we  meet  them  by  com- 
bining our  talents — Just  as  you  are  doing. 

In  an  earlier  and  less  complicated  age. 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  of  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Each  generation  must  redefine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  In  this  sense,  we 
are  always  on  the  Journey  of  discovery. 

For  many  of  us.  to  "pursue  happiness." 
means  to  help  find  It  for  someone  else.  That 
Is  why  we  constantly  seek  the  dignity  of  a 
better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

Someone  once  said,  "You  have  to  stay 
awake  to  make  your  dreams  come  true." 

And  when  I  look  at  the  long  list  of  projects 
and  activities  which  B'nal  B'rlth  engages  in 
each  day,  I  know  you  are  awake,  and  you 
are  making  dreams  come  true. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  dreams  are 
possible — when  we  dare  to  draw  the  curtain 
back  on  the  ghetto  and  face  up  to  the  great 
problems  we  see. 

Businessmen— labor  leaders — community 
leaders,  and  most  important,  women,  are 
joining  in  to  do  something  about  them. 

You.  who  have  devoted  your  efforts  to  the 
age-old  problems  of  mankind— poverty, 
disease,  ignorance — certainly  know  that  there 
Is  a  growing  effort  of  all  responsible  citizens 
to  solve  the  problems  the  Nation  faces — in 
housing,  in  employment,  in  our  environment. 
The  social  conscience  of  an  aflduent  society 
has  prompted  the  Nation's  life  Insurance 
companies  to  Invest  one  billion  dollars  to  re- 
building the  city  slums  across  America.  Al- 
most daily,  I  see  the  parade  through  the 
White  House  of  people  who  are  answering 
the  Presidents  call  to  hammer  out  realistic 
solutions  to  tough  problems — such  as  how 
to  lilre  the  hardcore  unemployed. 

This  effort  will  always  have  its  critics. 
Every  great  effort  in  our  history  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  to  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  faced  the  old  complaint  of  the  cynics: 
"You'll  never  get  It  off  the  ground." 

Sometimes  I  think  we  Americans  con- 
stantly punish  ourselves  by  questioning  and 
criticizing  our  own  good  achievements.  We 
must  not  be  complacent — never!  We  must  be 
struggling  always.  But  certainly  we  do  not 


have  to  spend  our  time  on  a  collective 
psychiatrist  couch. 

Skepticism  is  valid,  but  cynicism — the  kind 
of  doubt  which  paralyses — can  cripple  a  Na- 
tion's self-confidence  and  undermine  Its 
spirit. 

A  cynic.  It  has  been  said.  Is  a  man  who 
knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing. 

And  so — I  salute  you  for  your  lack  of 
cynicism — for  your  courage  and  your  willing- 
ness to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  tasks  before 
you. 

The  dedication  of  your  talents  and  your 
energies  to  your  communities  and  yoiur  Na- 
tion Is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Please  know 
how  grateful  the  President  and  I  are  for  all 
you  do. 

THE  THREE  SISTERS  BRIDGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Senate  fully  informed 
about  the  highway  controversy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  most  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  documents:  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Arlington  County 
Board  on  January  8,  1968,  and  the  text 
of  a  brief  letter  addressed  to  the  Grover- 
nor  of  Virginia  by  the  Arlington  County 
Board,  clarifying  the  board's  position  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Three  Sisters  Bridge 

(Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Arlington 

County  Board  on  January  6.  1968) 

The  Arlington  County  Board  is  gravely 
concerned  over  the  threatened  destruction  of 
a  substantial  area  of  National  Park  lands  lo- 
cated m  this  County,  which  would  result  if 
the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  con- 
structed across  the  Potomac  River  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Such  ac- 
tion would  be  In  direct  violation  of  solemn 
written  agreements  now  outstanding  between 
this  County,  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
Pedernl  Government,  under  which  agreements 
Arlington  has  made  substantial  direct  con- 
tributions toward  the  purchase  of  this  park 
property.  We  have  authorized  Utlgatlon, 
which  Is  now  pending  on  our  behalf  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  to  prevent  this 
Irrevocable  major  damage  to  the  park  system 
of  our  National  Capital  area. 

Arlington  citizens  are  of  course  concerned 
that  there  be  adequate  transportation  fa- 
cilities between  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
CoUimbia,  but  we  are  confident  that  other 
and  better  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
meet  these  needs  We  support  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that  there 
should  be  a  further  analysis  of  the  problem, 
and  we  welcome  the  interest  In  the  subject 
which  has  been  shown  by  Mayor  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arlington  County  govern- 
ment will  be  happy  to  meet  with  them  at  any 
time  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  Is  not  in  the 
long  range  interest  of  any  American  citizen 
who  loves  his  Nations  Capital  and  its  en- 
virons to  have  the  parks  ol  this  area  covered 
over  with  concrete 

OjncE  or  THE  County  Boabd, 
Arlingtcm,  Va..  March  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr.. 
The  Gotcrnor.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 

DEAit  Sir:  A  number  of  citizens  in  Arlington 
have  urged  that  a  copy  of  the  Board's  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Three  Sisters  Island 
Bridge  be  sent  to  The  Governor  and  accord- 
ingly we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  most  re- 
cent resolution  on  this  subject  pessed  on 
January   6.    1968.   Subsequently,   representa- 


tives of  Arlington  have  met  with  Mayor 
Washington  and  other  District  and  Federal 
Government  officials  concerned  and  have 
presented  the  Arlington  view  forcefully.  The 
matter  Is  still  under  consideration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

We  hope  very  much  you  will  support  the 
Arlington  position  In  any  way  you  can. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  L.  Fisher, 

Vice  Chairman. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  47)  to  create 
a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Executive  Branch.  This 
body  would  be  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  out- 
standing citizens  from  private  life  who 
would  study  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  for  a  2 -year  period  and  then 
submit  a  report  and  recommendations  to 
Congress.  The  worth  of  such  periodic 
outside  studies  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  recommendations  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  alone,  for  example, 
are  estimated  to  have  saved  the  taxpayers 
at  least  $7  billion. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  cosponsored 
by  41  Senators,  and  a  similar  measure 
(S.  2116)  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  to  which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
21  Senators,  formed  the  basis  for  a  series 
of  hearings  recently  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization. 
These  hearings  produced  a  broad  range 
of  support  from  academicians,  former 
Govenmient  officials,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

Further  cause  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  study  commission  was  given  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  which  discussed  the  recent 
report  of  the  USIA  Advisory  Commission. 
The  Advisory  Commission  concluded  that 
an  independent  review  of  the  agency's 
operations  was  needed  at  least  once  every 
3  years. 

Declaring  that  "it  is  time  to  examine 
assumptions"  about  our  foreign  informa- 
tion program,  the  Commission  urged  that 
an  outside  group  be  created  to  examine 
such  fundamental  questions  as  whether 
or  not  those  who  make  U.S.  foreign  po- 
licy should  also  be  placed  in  charge  of  our 
overseas  information  program. 

I^r.  President,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed by  S.  47  could  begin  to  develop  the 
guidelines  Congress  needs  to  find  answers 
to  such  important  questions.  We  must 
begin  the  study  now.  however,  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  crises,  rather 
than  -wait  for  events  to  overtake  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1968] 
USIA  Advtsees  Urge  Indepenbent  Review 

Now 
A  public  advisory  commission  said  yester- 
day the  time  has  come  for  a  broad,  outslde- 
the -Government  review  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  Government's  overseas  Information 
program  and  how  they  are  being  carried  out. 
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Citing  an  eight-year-old  recommendation 
that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency's  activities 
come  under  Independent  review  at  least  once 
every  three  years,  the  USIA's  Advisory  Com- 
mission said  "It  Is  our  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  done  now"  and  "under  con- 
tract vrtth  an  organization  beyond  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  five-man  Commission,  which  was  set 
up  by  law  two  decades  ago  as  a  citizen  group 
to  advise  the  Government  on  its  overseas 
propaganda  work,  also  suggested  a  Congres- 
sional check  on  whether  the  Commission  It- 
self has  proved  worthwhile. 

The  Commission,  now  headed  by  CBS 
President  Prank  Stanton,  made  Its  proposals 
In  a  60-page  annual  report  to  Congress. 

The  report  said  that  In  contrast  to  the 
years  just  after  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  expect  foreigners  to 
accept  "IntMt  or  In  toto"  the  words  Wash- 
ington sends  abroad  about  Itself. 

It  said  that  In  advanced  areas  like  West 
Europe  and  Japan,  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  people  Is  through  personal  contacts 
which  affect  local  communications  and  edu- 
cational systems. 

In  the  more  backward  parts  of  the  world, 
it  said,  direct  communication  from  the  out- 
side— such  as  radio  broadcasting — Is  still  ef- 
fective. 

In  declaring  "It  is  time  to  examine  as- 
sumptions" about  the  foreign  information 
program,  the  Commission  tossed  In  some 
questions  of  Its  own.  Among  them: 

"Is  USIA  to  be  but  an  agent  of  American 
'propaganda'?" 

"Should  It  be  more  than  an  arm  of  for- 
eign policy?" 

Should  the  cultural  exchange  program 
now  run  by  the  State  Department  be  trans- 
ferred to  USIA  or  should  USIA  be  brought 
under  a  restructured  State  Department? 

Should  those  who  make  U.S.  foreign  policy 
b»  In  charge  of  telling  the  world  about  It? 

Should  USIA  play  a  role  In  foreign  policy- 
making? 

Other  members  of  the  advisory  Commis- 
sion include  Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  former  board 
chairman  and  president  of  Young  &  Rubl- 
cam;  radlo-televlslon  consultant  M.  S.  No- 
vlk;  Palmer  Hoyt.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post;  and  Thomas  Vail,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  Cleveland. 


THE  GULF  OP  TONKIN  INCIDENTS 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
reason  for  the  detailed  examination  of 
the  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  in  August  of  1964  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  retired  naval 
ocacer,  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True,  that  the  at- 
tacks on  American  ships  were  not  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  described  them 
at  the  time.  This  skepticism  of  Admiral 
True  was  originally  expressed  to  me  in  a 
letter  of  March  10,  1966,  in  which  he  as- 
serted that  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution 
"was  based  on  false  premises." 

The  testimony  of  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  on  February 
20,  1968,  shows  that  Congress  was  not 
fully  informed  on  important  aspects  of 
these  incidents  when  it  acted  on  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  support  in- 
creased U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  recently  received  another  letter 
from  this  distinguished  admiral  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  latest  testimony  of 
Mr.  McNamara.  His  remarks  are  most 
interesting. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  public 
interest  in  this  whole  matter,  I  asked  Ad- 
miral True  for  his  permission  to  make 


our  correspondence  public.  He  kindly 
aigreed.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  correspond- 
ence with  Admiral  True,  along  with  a 
brief  biographical  sketch,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Adm.  Arnold  E.  Tme  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in  1920.  served  in  the 
Asiatic  fleet  for  7  years  and  commanded 
the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Hamman  at  the 
Battle  of  Midway— it  was  sunk  by  Japa- 
nese torpedoes  as  it  aided  the  stricken 
aircraft  carrier  Yorktown;  the  Hamman 
lost  two-thirds  of  its  crew,  11  of  its  13 
officers.  True,  an  authority  on  destroyer 
tactics— he  revised  the  Navy's  basic  man- 
ual on  the  subject — retired  from  active 
duty  in  1946;  now  he  runs  a  thousand- 
acre  cattle  ranch  in  La  Honda.  Calif.,  and 
is  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose 
State  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

March   30.    1966 

Rear  Adm.  Arnold  C.  True. 
US.  Navy,  retired. 
La  Honda.  Calif. 

Dear  Admiral  Trite:  I  regret  the  delay  in 
answering  your  letter  of  March  20  concern- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  I  appreciate 
your  taking  the  trouble  to  let  me  have  your 
comments  on  this  incident.  Coming  from 
such  an  experienced  person,  they  were  of 
special   Interest. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  collection  of  back- 
ground documents  relating  to  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  which  contains  a  number  of 
Items  from  official  sources  relating  to  the  In- 
cident. I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  In- 
formation you  want  In  these  materials. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   W.   FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman 
P.S. — I  have  had  reservations  about  their 
story.  b\it  have  no  way  effectively  to  question 

it. 

San   Jo6e.  Calif., 

March  18.1968 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  and  for  the  copy  of  the 
Hearings  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident. 
I  read  it  carefully  and  with  great  Interest.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  comment  in  detail  as 
that  would  require  a  lengthy  document. 

Naturally  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of 
the  Intelligence  reports  of  "highly  classified 
and  unimpeachable  nature"  and  after  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  hearings  I  am  still  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  an  attack  on 
August  4  or  not.  My  general  Impression  was 
that  the  Secretary  was  trying  desperately  to 
make  a  case.  I  do  not  believe  the  attack,  if 
any.  was  unprovoked.  The  North  Vietnamese 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  whether  true  or 
not.  that  our  ships  were  closely  associated 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the 
islands.  The  Secretary  repeated  many  times 
that  they  knew  the  two  operations  were  sepa- 
rate based  on  the  later  testimony  of  a  cap- 
tured Vietnamese  officer.  Senator  Morse  cor- 
rectly stated  that  this  was  weak  evidence.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  prisoner  was  likely 
to  say  what  he  thought  the  Interrogator 
wanted  him  to  say. 

I  would  put  a  great  deal  of  weight  on  the 
message  Captain  Herrick  sent  three  hours 
after  the  "attack."  saying  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful and  recommending  further  evaluation. 
The  "evaluation"  apparently  took  place  in 
telephone  conversation  between  Hawaii  and 
Washington.  My  experience  with  Sonar  is  that 
at  high  speed  on  a  maneuvering  ship,  sonar 


ii  practically  worthless.  1  do  not  doubt  that 
the  destroyers  thought  at  the  time  that  an 
attack  was  being  made  or  about  to  be  made. 
The  subsequent  reports  of  sighting  "cockpit 
lights"  silhouettes,  etc.  are  not  convincing.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
some  member  of  the  crew  who  "saw"  some- 
thing. 

I  had  talked  at  some  length  with  a  flight 
surgeon  who  was  on  board  the  Ticonderoga 
at  the  time  and  who  talked  with  the  pilots 
nf  the  planes  who  were  on  the  scene  He  told 
me  that  the  pilots  reported  to  him  that  they 
saw  nothing  except  one  thought  he  saw  the 
wake  of  a  third  ship.  The  doctor  said  that 
after  the  planes  returned  to  the  carrier, 
preparations  were  Immediately  started  lor 
a  Ftrike 

The  flight  surgeon  further  stated  that 
there  were  many  expressions  of  surprise 
among  officers  and  crew  of  the  Ticonderoga 
that  the  response  seemed  so  much  otit  of 
proportion  to  the  alleged  provocation 

You  are  welcome  to  u.ie  my  letters  in  ;iny 
way  that  you  see  fit  as  I  have  only  expressed 
my  honest  opinions.  Perhaps  the  opinions 
are  biased  somewhat  by  my  conviction  that 
our  land  war  In  Asia  is  not  only  unjustified 
but  also  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  U  S 
However,  I  tried  to  read  the  record  as  a  court 
case  and  from  the  evidence  presented,  I 
would  not  have  found  the  North  Vietnamese 
guilty  of  unprovoked  attack  on  our  ships 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  E  True 

La  Honda.  Calif  . 

March  10.  1966 
Hon    Wm.  Fl-lbricht. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Congressional  resolu- 
tion giving  President  Johnson  authority  to 
use  the  armed  services  as  he  saw  fit  In  Viet- 
nam was  based  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident 
In  press  accounts  of  this  Incident  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Destroyer  Maddox  on  the  high 
seas  was  being  followed  by  N.  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  which  also  had  a  right  to  be 
on  the  high  seas  These  reports  say  that  the 
Maddox.  suspecting  an  attack,  "fired  a  warn- 
ing shot  across  their  bows."  Next  day  they 
are  reported  to  have  made  a  torpedo  attack 
I  commanded  a  destroyer,  a  division  and  a 
squadron  during  WWII.  The  account  sounds 
unrealistic.  1 1 »  A  DD  cannot  fire  "across  the 
bow"  of  a  following  ship.  (2i  There  Is  no 
provision  In  international  law  for  "firing  a 
warning  shot"  at  another  man-of-war  on  the 
high  seas  As  commander  of  a  man-of-war.  I 
would  consider  any  such  shot  as  hostile  and 
would  not  only  be  justified  but  required  by 
Navy  regulations  to  retaliate 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  accounts.  I  read, 
are  correct,  the  U.S.  fired  the  first  shot  In  the 
war  with  N  Vietnam  and  then  bombed  the 
torpedo  base  because  they  retaliated,  and 
that  the  resolution  was  pa-ssed  on  fal.se 
premises 

Can  you  tell  me  If  this  is  correct' 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  E.  Trit. 
Rear  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  i  Retired  i 

March  1    1968 
Rear  Adm.  Arnold  C.  True. 
La  Honda.  Calif. 

Dear  Admiral  True:  In  view  of  your  In- 
terest in  getting  to  the  truth  about  what 
happened  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents. 
I  think  you  may  want  to  read  the  enclosed 
record  of  Secretary  McNamara's  recent  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee.  I  would,  of 
course,  welcome  any  comments  you  care  to 
make  after  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  It 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J     W.   FULBRIGHT. 

PS  — Your  letters  were  one  of  the  first 
items  which  led  ire  to  look  Into  the  Tonkin 
circumstances   You  h.-.ve  been  very  helpful  to 
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me  and  the  Committee.  I  assume  from  your 
former  letters  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
my  using  your  letters  for  the  enlightenment 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public.  If  you  do 
have  objections  please  let  me  know. 


FREE  WORIJ3  GAINS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  tliis  pe- 
riod which  brings  us,  daily,  much  defeat- 
ist talk  about  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  hear  with  but  one  ear. 
There  are.  indeed,  signs  that  defeatism  is 
unnecessary,  wasteful  talk.  There  are 
signs  of  significant  gains  in  Asia,  result- 
ing from  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
Roscoe  Drummond.  in  his  column  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  summed  up  his 
conclusions  after  a  monthlong  tour  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  Said  he: 

There  doesn't  have  to  be  another  Vietnam 
and  almoet  certainly  won't  be  if  we  stay  the 
course  and  prove  that  Communist  expaiislon- 
by-force  cannot  succeed. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  Asia 
In  the  way  of  improving  the  economic 
viability  and  the  political  stability  of 
the  free  world  nations  In  the  great  arc 
stretcliing  from  Japan  to  Pakistan.  Mr. 
President.  As  Drummond  says : 

The  American  military  presence  in  the 
Pacific  has  been  an  essential  part  of  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  .  .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  column,  entitled  "Free 
World  Gains  in  Pacific  Are  Best  Assur- 
ance of  Peace."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free  World  Gains  in  Pacific  Abe  Best 

asstjrance  of  peace 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Hong  Kong. —  Three  slgnlflcant  conclusions 
emerge  from  a  month-long  tour  through  the 
Western  Pacific. 

1.  The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  de- 
termined more  by  what  happens  in  Asia 
than  in  Europe. 

2.  There  are  many  valuable  Asian  assets 
and  allies  on  the  side  of  the  Free  World— 
and  they're  growing  stronger. 

3.  The  United  States  can  draw  useful 
lessons  from  Vietnam  about  how  we  can 
best  avert  future  Vietnams. 

The  Pacific  era  Is  upon  us  and  the  United 
States  Is  inevitably  an  essential  and  almost 
certainly  a  benefited  participant  in  it. 

Let  me  develop  these  points: 

Stakes — They  couldn't  be  higher,  in  the 
great  arc  from  Japan  to  Pakistan,  lives  more 
than  half  the  world's  population.  Whether 
in  the  next  few  years  these  people  make  solid 
economic  progress  or  sink  into  economic 
decay  will  be  decisive  as  to  whether  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  live  in  pc.ice. 

Whether  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  achieve  political  stability 
to  make  them  more  secure  from  externally 
directed  subversion,  this  too  is  at  stake.  The 
Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and  the  United 
States  all  face  the  Pacific  and  it  will  be  here 
where  the  success  or  failure  of  Communist 
expansion-by-force  will  be  settled. 

Assets — Looking  through  the  anxious  mists 
of  Vietnam,  you  will  see  that  the  Pacific  as- 
sets on  the  side  of  the  Free  World  are  greater 
today  than  they  looked  as  though  they  would 
ever  be  two  years  ago.  The  foremost  is  Japan's 
dynamic  achievement  of  becoming  the  world's 
third  Industrial  power — an  accomplishment 
which  rests  upon  a  maturing  parliamentary 


democracy  and  an  animate,  venturesome, 
free-enterprise  economy.  Japan  is  America's 
trustworthy  and  stalwart  partner,  and  each 
provides  the  other  with  Its  most  profitable 
overseas  market. 

But  the  most  startling  and  unexpected 
asset  Is  that  virtually  all  the  non-Communist 
nations  of  the  Western  Pacific  are  achieving 
such  steady  economic  development.  Progress 
is  uneven  but  visible  everywhere. 

South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  outstanding 
examples.  Thailand,  too.  In  .Singapore.  Ma- 
laysia, and  even  in  Laos,  economic  develop- 
ment is  encouraging. 

Political  institutions  are  being  strength- 
ened. Moderate  political  leadership  is  gain- 
ing. And  on  top  of  it  all,  the  superb  turn- 
around of  Indonesia — from  Sukarno  to  Su- 
harto, from  pro-Communist  to  antl-Commu- 
nlst,  from  pro-Peking  to  pro-Indoneela,  from 
an  economic  shambles  to  economic  sanity. 

U.S.  role — There  doesn't  have  to  be  another 
Vietnam  and  almost  certainly  won't  be  if 
we  st.iy  the  course  and  prove  that  Com- 
munist  expansion- by-force   cannot   succeed. 

The  American  military  presence  in  the  Pa- 
cific h.%s  been  an  essential  part  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  preserving  the 
Independence  of  the  non-Communist  nations. 

It  shouldn't  and  won't  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
alone  assume  a  gviarantee  to  rush  troops  to 
the  aid  of  every  Southeast  Asian  government 
faced  with  communist  insurgency.  The  U.S. 
presence  is  a  guarantee  against  nuclear  black- 
mall  or  attack  by  Red  China. 

But  the  United  States  should  only  protect 
the  nations  which  show  that  they  are  ready 
to  Join  with  others  in  the  same  region  to 
protect  themselves.  This  regional  coherence 
is  appearing.  The  future  defense  In  South- 
east Asia  must  be  a  mutual  responsibility,  not 
a  lone  American  responsibility. 

And  the  economic  burdens  of  providing 
the  necessary  economic  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing Asian  nations  must  be  accepted  by  all  the 
developed  nations — the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Europe. 

We  need  to  encourage  .'\sian  initiatives. 
We  are  already  seeing  the  fruits  of  Asian 
leadership. 

The  United  States,  in  its  own  Interests, 
will  be  a  major  participant  in  the  emerging 
Pacific  era — and  a  major  beneficiary. 


and  dignity.  The  world  is  looking  closely 
at'our  next  move. 

I  urge  that  there  be  no  further  delay 
In  the  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions.  They  will  further  uphold 
the  dignity  of  man. 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  WOULD  SERVE  AS 
GREAT  MOMENT  IN   HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  great  moment  in  history  if 
during  this  International  Human  Rights 
Year  the  Senate  would  lend  its  approval 
to  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  freedom  of  association, 
genocide,  and  political  rights  of 
women. 

I  view  with  much  concern  the  inaction 
of  the  Senate  in  fulfilling  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  ratify  these  con- 
ventions. 

The  one  bright  star  was  the  Senate's 
approval  on  November  2.  1967,  of  the 
Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Again  I  repeat  that  the  ratification  of 
the  remaining  conventions  would  require 
no  implementing  legislation.  It  would  be 
a  clear-cut  message  of  our  genuine  hopes 
to  imiversalize  the  rights  enjoyed  today. 

History  offers  us  a  great  opportunity. 
We  should  take  it  and  demonstrate  our 
desire  to  exert  a  very  positive  interna- 
tional influence. 

We  have  made  great  strides  domes- 
tically in  the  struggle  for  human  equality 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  has 
given  thousands  of  our  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  personally  involved  in 
helping  the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
help  themselves. 

Virginia  is  the  33d  State  in  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  program.  A 
trade  development  team  from  Virginia 
only  recently  returned  from  a  ■visit  to 
Brazil,  where  they  studied  ways  of  estab- 
lishing cooperative  programs  between 
Brazil  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
this  program  is  Gov.  Mills  Godwin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  remarks  made  by 
the  Governor  at  a  recent  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  dirmer  in  Richmond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Gov.  Mills  E,   Godwin,  Jr..  at 

THE   Partners   of   the   Alliance   Dinner, 

Richmond.  Va. 

I  can  think  of  very  little  that  I  can  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  in  Virginia,  except 
that  It  has  my  own  hearty  endorsement. 

I  do  not  see  this  program  as  a  government- 
to-government  effort.  That  phase  is  covered 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  itself.  Our  con- 
cept is  In  every  sense  a  people-to-people 
effort. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  re-enforce  the  idea 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  Virginia  is  interested  In 
the  government  or  in  the  f>olitlcs  of  South 
America.  This  should  be  obviotis,  I  think. 

Our  aim  is  to  convince  those  who  have 
heard  the  siren  song  of  collectivism  that 
there  is  a  better  way.  We  are  out  to  make 
good  the  empty  promises  of  Communism 
with  the  tools,  the  know-how,  and  above  all 
the  concern  of  American  private  enterprise. 

This  Is  why  I  think  that  If  this  program 
Is  to  succeed.  It  must  be  planned,  it  must  be 
executed,  and  It  must  be  financed,  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

And  above  all,  it  mtist  be  a  program  in 
which  Virginians  meet  Brazilians  as  partners 
In  a  common  enterprise,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect,  and  on  the  common 
grt)und  of  human  brotherhood. 

We  are  not  trying  to  Impress  upon  another 
country  how  much  better  off  we  are  in 
America.  We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  how 
much  better  off  the  people  of  Santa  Caterlna 
can  be  under  a  system  of  self-determination 
and  self-help. 

Whatever  fault  we  may  find  with  Com- 
munism— and  I  find  its  faults  to  be  over- 
whelming— it  has  given  Its  adherents  a 
powerful  sense  of  purpose.  We  need  no  other 
proof  than  the  tenacity  and  the  ferocity  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  can  help  to  give  new  con- 
viction to  a  similar  sense  of  purpose  among 
the  people  of  Santa  Caterlna.  And  perhapjs 
their  example  will  In  turn  strengthen  our 
own  sense  of  purpKJse. 

I  would  also  hope  that  from  this  effort 
there  might  be  generated  an  increase  In  the 
flow  of  goods  between  otir  countries.  Trade 
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In  material  things  cannot  help  but  be  fol- 
lowed by  trade  In  ideas  and  in  concepts,  and 
add  to  mutual  understanding. 

Partnership  Is  not  a  one-way  street,  and  I 
trust  that  this  partnership  wlU  result  in  a 
healthy  and  mutually  beneficial  interchange 
between  our  two  countries. 

But  while  we  wlU  both  be  Interested  In 
part  in  material  things,  I  think  it  offers  those 
Virginians  who  lake  an  active  role  a  unique 
upportunity. 

For  most  of  our  adult  lifetimes,  we  have 
been  concerned  about  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism over  the  world.  As  we  have  seen  Its 
threat  increasing,  we  have  felt  a  growing 
helplessness  as  to  what  we  could  do  as  in- 
dividuals  to   halt  its  spread. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program,  I 
think,  offers  us  a  chance  for  personal  involve- 
ment In  that  struggle,  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate In  person  what  our  American  system 
has  to  offer  by  comparison,  and  to  do  so 
among  our  close  neighbors  In  the  Americas 
to  the  South. 

I  hope  that  a  great  many  of  you  who  are 
here  today  will  accept  this  as  a  personal 
challenge.  Even  as  I  thank  each  one  of  you 
for  expressing  an  interest  by  your  presence 
here,  I  hope  that  In  the  months  to  come,  you 
will  thank  the  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee, the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  and  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  country  for  the  op- 
portunity th»y  have  offered  to  each  one  of 
you  to  engage  In  a  personal  crusade  for  free- 
dom and  for  the  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life.  

NOMINATION  OP  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 
TO    BE   SECRETARY   OP   HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  noting  the 
nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
predicted  that  the  nomination  would  be 
vddely  applauded. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  just  a  little 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  prophesy. 
Wilbur  Cohen,  a  friend  and  a  constituent, 
is  a  compmssionate  intellectual  with  re- 
markable administrative  talent — a  rare 
and  valuable  combintion. 

Mr.  Cohen — happily  for  the  Nation.  I 
think — has  been  active  in  the  shaping  of 
domestic  programs  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  tackles  problems  with  energy 
and  intelligence. 

But  in  this  city  energy  and  intelligence 
alone  are  not  enough  to  deliver  great  dis- 
tinction. The  ingredient  that  Wilbur 
Cohen  adds  is  joyous  enthusiasm.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  on  whose  spirit  mid- 
dle age  has  left  fewer  scars. 

He  will,  I  am  sure,  embark  on  his  new 
duties  with  the  same  zest  that  has  always 
characterized  his  career.  A  great  many  of 
us  lament  the  resignation  of  John  Gard- 
ner, a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  ability. 
But  few  men  are  better  qualified  to 
succeed  him  than  Wilbur  Cohen. 

The  Washington  Star,  in  its  edition  of 
March  26,  stated: 

In  our  opinion,  the  department  will  be  in 
['ocd  h:inds. 

I  agree  and  believe  I  reflect  the  feeling 
of  all  Senators, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  March  24  and  of  the  Washington  Star 
editorial  of  March  26  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  24.  1968] 
HEW  Secretary 

Nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  places  in  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Cabinet  posts  a  man  qualified  by  ex- 
pert knowledge  In  the  field,  by  skill  as  a  legis- 
lative adviser  and  by  proficiency  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

He  was  among  the  recruits  to  government 
gathered  in  by  President  Kennedy's  remark- 
able talent  hunt  in  1961— a  part  of  that  class 
of  distinguished  governmental  servants  which 
Included  Robert  McNamara.  Dean  Rusk,  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  McGeorge  Bundy. 
Unlike  some  of  the  "recruits,"  of  course,  he 
had  a  long  record  of  government  service  be- 
fore his  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
where    the   Kennedy    Administration   found 

him. 

The  British  government  with  its  career 
civil  servants  staffing  the  departments  below 
the  top  level  and  Its  politicians  heading  them 
may  have  a  happier  solution  to  the  problem 
of  combining  careerlsm  and  politics  in  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  government  the 
Cabinet  level  of  which  was  recruited  wholly 
irom  subordinate  ranks  would  suffer  an  In- 
ternal sclerosis  eventually.  The  Infusion,  at 
the  top,  of  outside  talents,  amateur  enthusi- 
asm and  political  skill  helps  keep  our  mam- 
moth bureaucracy  from  succumbing  to  in- 
breeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  however,  we  have  an 
Institution  where  experience  and  training 
and  professional  knowledge  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. In  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  President  has  an 
administrator  as  well  endowed  with  these 
qualifications  as  any  In  the  country.  His  long 
and  close  relations  with  Congress,  in  draft- 
ing most  of  the  social  legislation  of  our  time, 
has  given  him  some  of  the  political  feel  that 
many   other   careerists   might   lack. 

The  nomination,  for  all  these  reasons,  will 
be  widely  applauded  wherever  the  problems 
of  the  Department  are  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  St  :r. 
Mar.  26.  19681 


tary  will  continue  to  move  in  many  of  the 
directions  already  charted.  This  should  help 
quiet,  to  a  degree  at  least,  the  unrest. 

In  Congress,  Cohen  is  respected  as  a  prag- 
matlst  even  among  those  who  differ  with  his 
social  views.  Within  the  department,  he  lias 
long  been  the  top  official  best  known  to  the 
most  people,  and  perhaps  the  most  respected. 
In  HEW  offices  around  the  country  as  well  as 
in  Washington.  Tills  is  a  special  strength 
just  now,  in  view  of  the  administration's 
push  to  improve  federal-state-local  relation- 
ships in  .social  programs. 

Beyond  these  things,  we  suspect  that  the 
President  welcomed  the  prospect  of  avoiding 
the  sort  of  day-to-day  surveillance  of  HEW 
which  would  have  been  required  if  an  inex- 
perienced m:in  were  at  the  helm.  In  our 
opinion,  the  department  will  be  in  good 
hands. 


The  Old  Pro 

The  nomination  of  the  veteran  HEW 
careerist,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  to  become  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare constitutes  the  first  sharp  break  in  a 
presidential  pattern  of  recruiting  big-name 
outsiders  to  head  this  vast,  sprawling  de- 
partment. There  are  several  sound  reasons, 
moreover,  which  might  explain  President 
Johnson's  decision,  beyond  the  considerable 
competence  of  the  nominee  himself. 

On  the  latter  point,  Cohen  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  nation's  preeminent  technical 
expert  on  social  legislation.  He  had  a  hand 
In  drafting  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
In  1935,  and  a  very  large  role  In  the  drive 
lor  enactment  of  the  Medicare  program  three 
decades  later.  There  are  not  many  current 
programs  in  the  fields  of  welfare,  education 
and  health,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
welfare,  which  do  not  bear  his  imprint  to 
some  degree. 

The  sudden  departure  of  John  W.  Gardner 
from  HEW  has  had  a  shattering  impact  on 
that  department,  as  the  exodus  of  many  offi- 
cials in  recent  weeks  has  made  all  too  plain. 
On  this  score,  too,  the  appointment  of 
Gardner's  former  deputy  makes  sense.  The 
two  men  had  a  mutual  respect  for  one  an- 
other, and  Gardner's  programs  of  reorgani- 
zation and  reform  of  HEW  reportedly  re- 
flected a  lot  of  Cohen's  own  thinking.  While 
one  can  never  be  certain  about  such  things, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  new  secre- 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  MAKES 
GOOD  CASE  AGAINST  TAX  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Friday  set  forth 
in  concise  fashion  the  arguments  against 
a  Ux  increase  at  this  time.  Alluding  in 
in  large  iJart  to  the  case  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Peoxmcte  I 
who  has  .spoken  out  often  on  this  sub- 
ject as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Journal  editorial  pointed 
out  that  a  tax  rise  might  actually  weaken 
our  balance-of-r>ayments  position  while 
resulting  in  less,  not  more.  Federal  in- 
come. Tliis,  of  course,  would  result  if  the 
tax  increase  slowed  down  our  economy 
while  making  overseas  investment  in 
this  country'  less  attractive. 

As  one  who  has  been  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  impact  of  a 
surtax  at  this  time,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  Journal  editorial 
to  those  who  still  have  not  reached  a  firm 
position  on  the  surtax  issue.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Case  .'^gainst  a  Tax  Increase 
A  great  many  people,  both  in  and  out  nf 
Government,  contend  that  the  gold  crisis 
has  made  a  10',  income  surtax  imperative  It 
Ls.  however  po.'^sible  to  argue  quite  persua- 
sively th.'it  a  tax  boo't.  far  from  solving  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  could  easily 
make  it  worse. 

One  man  who  does  so  Is  Senator  William 
Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  "The  surtax,"  the  Wisconsin 
Democr.it  declares,  "would  weaken  our 
balance-of-payments  jxisltion.  It  would  .'ig- 
gravate  the  pold  outflow." 

In  the  Senator's  view  the  t.ix-rise  talk  is 
a  bit  paradoxical.  -Cunsider."  he  says,  '  th.il 
on  Februarv  6,  1964.  the  then  Secrel.Try  uf 
the  Treasury  Dou£!las  DlUon  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  t.ix 
reduction  recnimended  that  vear  would 

help  our  balance  uf  payments. 

"He  said  that  it  v.ould  do  so  by  ma;uni: 
American  investment  more  attractive  rela- 
tive to  European  investment,  i^nd  help  stop 
the  Cow  of  Amer.cin  capital  and  U.S.  gold 
abroad  And  Dillon  was  right.  In  the  two 
ye-.rs  following  the  1964  tax  reduction,  Amer- 
ica's b.Tlance  of  payments  did  improve." 

This  year  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
tax  Increase  would  depress  expectations  of 
Bfter-t  IX  business  profits  in  the  U.S  and  thus 
make   investment   in   other   countries   rela- 
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tlvely  more  attractive.  Ironically  this  would 
come  at  a  time  when  Europe's  slower  eco- 
nomic pace  has  been  diminishing  U.S.  inter- 
est in  inveatmenta  there. 

Senator  Proxmlre  Is  no  more  optimistic 
that  a  boost  would  counter  the  Inflation- 
ary forces  that  are  making  U.S.  exporte  less 
competitive  abroad.  In  fact,  a  tax  Is  a  cost 
that  would  tend  to  push  prices  of  America's 
exports  still  higher. 

The  Senator  .is  probably  close  to  the  mark 
when  he  estimates  that  It  would  take  more 
than  a  year  for  a  tax  increase  to  have  any 
significant  antl-lnflatlonary  Impact  on  the 
domestic  economy.  Even  that  assvmies  the 
Government  would  not  use  any  revenue  gain 
as  an  excuse  for  stepped-up  spending— a 
risky  assumption  at  best. 

In  any  case,  the  Government  almost  cer- 
tainly cannot  wait  a  year  or  more  for  'm- 
provements  In  the  nation's  payments  posi- 
tion. Like  the  rest  of  the  Administration's 
gadgetry,  the  "two-tier"  gold  market  has 
given  the  U.S.  some  time  to  maneuver,  but 
the  Ume  is  more  likely  to  be  measured  in 
weeks  than  In  months. 

Much  more  quickly  effective.  Senator  Prox- 
mlre comments,  would  be  sizable  reductions 
m  nondefense  Federal  spending.  Cuts  In  out- 
lays, furthrtlftore,  would  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive elS  a  UK -rise  In  alerting  other  nations 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had  finally  awakened 
to  Its  financial  responsibilities. 

For  our  part  we  would  add  that  spending 
reductions  also  would  take  account  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  payments  crisis  has 
been  caused  almost  entirely  by  actions  of 
Government,  not  the  public.  Therefore  a  tax 
Increase,  In  addlUon  to  Its  other  flaws,  would 
be  more  than  somewhat  unfair. 

Even  aa  a  booster  of  Federal  revenue,  a 
tax  rise  could  prove  to  be  self-defeating.  In 
the  current  uncertain  economic  situation  the 
Increase  could  deflate  economic  activity  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  higher  levies  would 
produce  not  more  but  less  revenue. 

Finally,  on  a  politically  pragmatic  basis 
spending  cuts  look  fully  as  good  as  a  tax 
Increase.  There  are  of  course  potent  pres- 
sures for  maintaining  or  raising  practically 
all  sorts  of  Federal  nondefense  outlays,  no 
matter  how  nonessential  or  ineffective  the 
spending  has  been.  But  Congressmen  should 
not  kid  themselves  into  bellevin  hat  the 
gold  crisis  has  softened  the  (  -c's  an- 
tipathy to  a  tax  rise  In  this  election  year. 

On  all  counts,  then,  the  case  against  a  tax 
Increase  appears  powerful.  And,  as  Senator 
Proxmlre  says,  the  case  Is  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  by  the  urgent  need  to  restore  a 
stable  dollar. 


TRAVEL     ON     U.S. -FLAG     AIRLINES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  historical 
freedom  of  travel  enjoyed  by  Americans. 
If  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  Amer- 
icans to  limit  their  travel,  then  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  reduce  that  part  of  the 
balance- of -payments  deficit  attributable 
to  international  travel  would  be  to  en- 
courage Its  citizens  to  use  U.S.  carriers 
whenever  possible.  In  this  way  Americans 
would  still  be  able  to  enjoy  their  tra- 
ditional freedom  of  travel,  while  help- 
ing to  correct  the  payments  imbalance. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  recently 
called  on  all  Americans  to  fly  U.S. -flag 
airlines  whenever  possible.  I  wish  to  add 
my  support  to  this  plea  by  Senator 
Sybungton. 


THE   •TRUTH"    ABOUT   SMOKING 
AND   HEALTH 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  received  inquiries  from  their  con- 
stituents, as  I  have,  about  an  article  on 
smoking  and  health  which  appeared  in 
the  Januar>'  1968  issue  of  True  maga- 
zine. The  article  was  entitled  "To 
Smoke  or  Not  To  Smoke^That  Is  Still 
the  Question. "  It  was  written  by  Stanley 
Frank  and  it  seems  to  say  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  probably  harmless  to  health. 
Large  numbers  of  reprints  of  this  ar- 
ticle have  been  sent  all  over  the  country, 
to  physicians,  lawyers,  civic  leaders,  and 
other  citizens.  The  note  accompanying 
these  reprints  gave  the  impression  that 
the  mailing  came  from  the  editors  of 
True  magazine. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  by  this  ar- 
ticle, and  on  March  13,  1968,  I  asked  the 
Surgeon  General  to  have  it  reviewed  for 
me.  This  review  has  now  been  made.  It 
brings  into  the  most  serious  question  the 
article's  accuracy,  impartiality  and 
integrity. 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  curiosity.  On 
March  21.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pu'b- 
lished  an  article  entitled  "Prosmoking 
Articles  Aren't  Necessarily  All  That  They 
Seem  To  Be,'  written  by  Ronald  Kessler. 
The  article  reveals  that  articles  which 
were  sent  out  to  opinion  leaders — 600,000 
copies  in  all — were  sent  not  by  True 
magazine  but  by  Tiderock  Corp.,  a  public 
relations  firm  hired  by  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute: and  that  this  same  Mr.  F^ank. 
now  an  employee  of  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
public  relations  counsel,  later  rewrote 
his  original  article  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Charles  Golden,  and  that  this  has 
now  appeared  in  still  another  publica- 
tion, the  National  Enquirer,  under  the 
headline  "Most  Medical  Experts  Say 
Cigarette-Cancer  Link  Is  Bunk." 

I  agree  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  these  articles,  sent  broadside 
throughout  the  country,  are  not  what 
they  seem  to  be.  And  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Stewart  that  this  questionable  exercise 
in  high-powered  public  relations  may,  if 
it  achieves  its  apparent  objective,  add  to 
the  disease  and  death  In  our  population 
caused  by  smoking.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
my  correspondence  with  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  a  comment  from  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  21,  1968) 
PROSMOKING  Articles  Artn't  Necessarilt 
All  That  They  Seem  To  Be — Senator 
Magnuson  Asks  Inquiry  Into  Story  by 
PtiBLic  Relations  WRrn» — Tobacco  Men 
Buy  Reprints 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
New  York. — It  seemed  like  a  windfall  for 
the  tobacco  industry.  'To  Smoke  or  Not  to 
Smoke — That  Is  Still  the  Question"  was  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  January  Isaue  of  True 
magazine.  There  was  little  question  which 
side  of  the  issue  the  article  took. 

Dismissing  statistical  evidence  of  cancer 
hazards  in  smoking  cited  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General,  the  article  concluded,  "At  the  mo- 
ment, all   we  can  say  for  sure  Is  that  the 


cayse  of  cancer  Isn't  known  and  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  proof  that  smoking  causes 
human  cancer." 

The  story  was  widely  promoted  in  adver- 
tisements, and  reprints  were  mailed  to  about 
600,000  "opinion  makers"  around  the  nation 
Not  surprisingly,  five  of  the  six  major  tobacco 
companies  mailed  reprints  to  their  employes 
and  shareholders. 

The  article  couldn't  have  presented  the  to- 
bacco Industry's  case  better  If  It  had  been 
written  by  the  Industry.  And  though  there's 
no  proof  the  industry  did  that,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  publication  are  in- 
teresting. 

"BUNK."    SAYS    A    TABLOID 

The  author,  Stanley  Prank,  is  an  employe 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc.,  long-time  public 
relations  representative  for  the  industry's 
Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  The  reprints  and  ads, 
ostensibly  a  True  promotion,  actually  were 
paid  for  and  handled  by  Tiderock  Corp..  a 
second  public  relations  firm  hired  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute  last  October. 

More  recently,  the  March  3  Issue  of  a  sensa- 
tional tabloid,  the  National  Enquirer,  carried 
a  story  under  the  headline  "Clgaret  Cancer 
Link  Is  Bunk."  The  byline  read  "Charles 
Golden,"  but  Nat  Chrzan,  editor  of  the  En- 
quirer, says  the  author  was  Mr.  Prank. 
"Charles  Golden  doesn't  exist,"  Mr.  Chrzan 
says,  "It's  all  perfectly  legal." 

Mr.  Prank  at  first  flatly  denied  authorship 
of  the  Enquirer  story:  a  week  later  he  con- 
ceded that  he  had  written  It.  "You've  got  me 
on  that  one."  he  said.  Aa  to  the  True  article, 
Mr.  Prank  says  he  submitted  It  last  April, 
while  he  was  a  free-lance  writer,  whereas 
he  didn't  Join  the  public  relations  agency 
until  October.  True  and  HIU  &  Knowlton  give 
a  like  account  of  the  chronology,  although 
the  public  relations  director  of  a  major 
tobacco  company  says  he  understands  that 
Mr.  Prank  was  working  on  the  True  story 
last  fall. 

Congressional  sources  say  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is  mounting  an  aggressive  new  cam- 
paign to  counter  medical  evidence  that  clg- 
aret smoking  is  damaging  to  health.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  been  asked  by  Sen. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  to  Investigate  the 
True  article  and  the  legality  of  the  reprints. 

dispute    over    A    BOOK 

A  similar  dispute  arose  early  last  year  on 
publication  of  the  book.  It  /*  Safe  To  Smoke 
by  Hawthorn  Books  Inc..  New  York.  The 
book  concluded  that  It  was  "safer"  to  smoke 
clgarets  having  charcoal  filters,  such  as  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.'s  Lark  brand.  Sev- 
eral Industry  sources,  in  fact,  say  the  book 
amounts  almost  to  a  commercial  for  Lark. 

Liggett  &  Meyers  denies,  however,  that  it 
subsidized  the  book.  Hawthorn's  chairman 
and  president,  W.  Clement  Stone,  says. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  happened 
with  that  book  that  I  didn't  approve  of." 
H6  won't  elaborate.  Hawthorn  agreed  last 
April  to  discontinue  sales  of  the  book  after 
the  deceptive  practices  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  began  Investigating 
the  advertising. 

A  well-known  Washington  Journalist  re- 
ports that  she  was  approached  last  year  by  a 
tobacco  industry  representative  and  asked 
If  she  would  put  her  name  on  an  article 
attacking  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
smoking  and  health.  The  article  already  had 
been  written:  the  plan  was  to  submit  It  to 
a  national  magazine  for  which  she  writes  fre- 
quently. The  Journalist,  who  asks  not  to 
be  identified,  refused. 

Several  aspects  of  the  True  episode  are  In 
dispute.  Charles  N.  Barnard,  True  executive 
editor,  denies  that  the  magazine  produced 
the  reprints.  However,  they  bore  a  note 
signed  "The  Editors"  with  no  other  attribu- 
tion, and  a  True  production  official  says 
they  were  printed  on  the  True  presses. 
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The  production  official  says  TWerock,  the 
public  relations  agency,  ordered  607.000 
copies  In  addition,  five  tobacco  companies 
say  they  bought  a  total  of  449,000  copies 
from  True.  Mr.  Barnard  denies,  however, 
that  True  got  payments  from  any  industry 
sources. 

The  promotional  ads  for  the  True  article 
were  paid  for  by  individual  tobacco  com- 
panies through  Tiderock,  according  to  Reg- 
inald B.  Wells,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Wells  says  Tiderock  Is  ex- 
ploring various  ways  "to  get  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's side  before  the  public." 

The  tobacco  Industry  reported  record  sales 
and  profits  last  year,  but  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  clgarets  declined  for  the  first 
year  since  the  Surgeon  General's  report  was 
issued  In  1964. 

Department  of  Health,  Education. 
AND  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service, 

Bethesda,  Md..  March  22, 1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  responds  to  your 
letter  asking  for  comment  on  an  article  crit- 
ical of  the  evidence  linking  cigarette  smok- 
ing to  health  hazard.  I  am  pleased  to  send 
you  here  our  comments  on  the  article  by 
Stanley  Prank  which  appeared  In  the  January 
1968  Issue  of  True  magazine. 

As  you  will  see,  we  believe  the  article  pre- 
sents much  Information  not  consistent  with 
the  known  facts.  Our  main  criticism  of  the 
article  is  that  It  presents  a  biased  picture  of 
what  Is  actually  contained  In  the  1964  Report 
to  the  Surgeon  General.  Further,  it  Is  mis- 
leading In  seeming  to  make  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  Public  Health  Service  the  au- 
thors of  this  Report  when  In  fact  It  was  writ- 
ten entirely  by  a  panel  of  distinguished  non- 
government scientists  whose  selection  was 
approved  In  advance  by  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  important  that  information  on  medi- 
cal matters  be  presented  In  as  accurate  and 
unbiased  a  manner  as  possible  and  when 
controversy  exists  that  it  be  thoroughly  and 
Impartially  aired.  This  is  especially  true  in 
an  article  on  smoking  and  health.  This  article 
failed  to  do  so  and  we  fear  that  It  may  en- 
courage people  to  continue  smoking  who 
might  otherwise  quit,  or  encourage  people  to 
begin  smoking  who  might  othenu'lse  have  not 
started.  To  the  extent  it  does  so  It  increases 
the  risk  of  disease  and  death  In  our  popu- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Stewart. 

Surgeon  General. 

Public    Health    Service    Report    on    True 
Magazine  Article  on  Smoking  and  Health 

Massive  distribution  has  been  made  of  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  January  1968 
issue  of  True  Magazine  attacking  the  scien- 
tific evidence  Indicting  cigarette  smoking  as 
a  health  hazard. 

The  article,  "To  Smoke  or  Not  to  Smoke — 
That  Is  Still  the  Question,"  is  by  Stanley 
Prank,  who  claims  to  have  found  contradic- 
tions and  Inconsistencies  In  the  evidence  and 
concludes  that  the  "hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking  may  not  be  so  real  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe." 

Reprints  of  the  article  have  been  sent  to 
physicians,  lawyers,  school  teachers  and  other 
opinion  leaders  throughout  the  country.  At- 
tached to  the  reprint,  redesigned  from  the 
original  article  to  include  additional  illus- 
trations, is  a  not-e  from  the  mazagine  editors 
stating,  "As  a  leader  In  your  profession  and 
community,  you  will  be  Interested  in  reading 
this  story  .  .  .  about  one  of  today's  most  con- 
troversial Issues." 

The  President  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  also  sent  reprints  of  the  article 
to  stockholders  of  the  company  with  an  ac- 


companying letter  In  which  he  says,  "Despite 
the  many  years  of  Intensive  medical  and 
biological  research  In  America  and  elsewhere, 
the  allegations  of  the  antltobacco  critics  re- 
main sclentlflcaUy  unproved." 

The  principal  target  of  the  magazine  ar- 
ticle's attack  is  the  1964  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
to  the  then  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service.  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry. 
Attacks  on  the  Report  are  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. Many  of  them,  as  Dr.  Terry  said 
three  years  ago,  "are  repetitious  and  cleverly 
manipulated  in  a  continuing  program  to 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  Report." 

The  True  article  conforms  to  this  pattern. 
It  is  the  effort  of  a  layman  to  discredit  the 
validity  of  a  scientific  report  and  to  question 
the  integrity  and  the  impartiality  of  scien- 
tists and  physicians  who  spent  more  than  a 
year  reviewing  all  available  evidence. 

The  article  Ignores  a  re\-iew  of  more  than 
2,000  additional  research  studies  accumulated 
since  the  1964  Report  and  presented  in  a 
second  Report  sent  to  Congress  In  June  1967. 
This  Report,  "The  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking,"  confirms  and  strengthens  the  con- 
clusions of  the  earlier  Report. 

The  True  article's  subtitle  begins  with  seri- 
ous misstatements.  It  says: 

"Are  cigarettes  really  'hazardous  to  your 
health'  like  the  package  says?  Nobody  knows. 
In  any  case,  Americans  are  smoking  more 
than  ever  and.  curiously,  worrying  less." 

That  smojking  is  a  hazard  to  health  Is 
known  bv  practically  everybody  who  hca 
studied  tlie  subject.  In  this  country,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  physicians,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  numerous  other  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  accepted  the  evidence 
that  smoking  Is  a  health  hazard.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  medical  or  scientific  body  In 
the  world  has  taken  the  position  that  It  Is 
not. 

Are  Americans  smoking  more?  Although  to- 
tal cigarette  consumption  increases  as  popu- 
lation increases,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
report  has  been  seriously  curtailed  since  the 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  smoking  was  firct 
brought  to  the  Public's  attention  In  1953.  If 
the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  that  existed 
from  1947  to  1953  had  continued  through 
1966.  the  total  U.S.  consumption  of  cigarettes 
would  have  been  over  700  billion  in  1966. 
Instead,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported an  actual  figure  of  541  billion  for  that 
year,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-fourth  over 
what  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  11 
years  from  1955  to  1966.  the  number  of  adult 
cigarette  smokers  increased  by  one-sixth, 
from  about  42  million  to  about  49  million. 
During  this  same  time,  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful ex-smokers  more  than  doubled,  from 
less  than  8  million  to  about  19  million.  More- 
over. Americans  continue  to  give  up  smoking 
cigarettes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
a  vear. 

Are  Americans  worrying  less?  The  fact  that 
filter  cigarettes  account  for  about  70  percent 
of  all  cigarettes  now  sold  in  the  United  States, 
compared  to  approximately  9  percent  sold  in 
1954.  suggests  that  smokers  who  are  unable 
or  unwliung  to  give  up  smoking  are  using 
filters  in  the  expectation  that  they  are 
thereby  reducing  their  exposure  to  the  harm- 
ful ingredients  in   tobacco  smoke. 

The  author  of  the  True  article  states  in 
the  opening  paragraph : 

"When  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  issued  his  report  in  January  1964  in- 
dicting cigarettes  as  the  chief  cause  of  lung 
cancer,  it  figured  that  smoking  would  de- 
cline, tobacco  prices  would  drop  and  cigarette 
company  stocks  would  do  poorly  on  the  ex- 
changes." 

He  then  observes  that  none  of  this  oc- 
curred. 

First,  it  should  be  made  clear — since  the 
article  does  not  do  so — that  the  Report  was 


not  the  creation  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
When  Mr.  Prank  refers  to  "conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Terry "  and  "Dr.  Terry's 
abrupt  dismissal  of  other  possible  causes  of 
lung  cancer,"  as  he  does  later  in  the  article, 
he  distorts  the  role  of  the  Surgeon  General 
in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

The  Report  was  the  work  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  ten  men,  drawn  from  a  list 
of  150  scientists  and  physicians  representing 
aU  the  perUnent  sclenUfic  disciplines.  The 
tobacco  industry,  among  other  groups  and 
organizations,  was  given  full  opportunity  to 
veto  any  of  the  names  on  the  Ust,  no  reasons 
being  required. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  careful  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  entire  body  of  world 
data  on  smoking  and  health,  and  after  re- 
viewing evidence  from  many  witnesses,  pro 
and  con.  including  those  from  the  tobacco 
industry,  and  after  consulting  experts  on 
every  facet  of  the  problem,  the  Advisory 
Committee  concluded  that  cigarette  smoking 
was  a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action.  It 
is  emphasized  that  the  final  Report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Surgeon  General  by  these  men 
represented  their  Independent  and  best-con- 
sidered collective  Judgment. 

One  member  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  John 
B.  Hlckam.  was  cited  in  the  True  article  as 
having  some  reservations  about  the  Report. 
But  we  are  not  told  that  Dr.  Hlckam.  aware 
of  rumors  to  this  effect,  told  a  Congressional 
committee  In  April  1965: 

"I  wish  to  respectfully  request  that  It  be 
made  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings  that  I  agree  completely  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  General's  committee  at 
the  time  it  was  Issued  and  that  I  conUnue 
to  agree  completely  with  the  findings  of 
the  report." 

Mr.  Prank's  assertion  that  the  Report  did 
not  cause  smoking  to  decline  overlooks  the 
dramatic  decline  in  cigarette  consumption  in 
1964,  a  drop  of  more  than  12  billion  cigarettes 
during  the  year  the  Report  was  Issued  Al- 
though overall  consumption  again  increased 
in  1965  and  1966.  per  capita  consumption  de- 
clined in  1967  and  still  remains  below  the  all 
time  high  of  1963. 

The  burden  of  the  charges  in  the  Tl-ue 
article  appears  to  center  on  these  points: 

1.  The  evidence  against  cigarettes  is  statis- 
tical, and  cause  and  effect  association  cannot 
be  proved  by  statistics  alone. 

2.  The  cause  of  cancer  Is  unknown.  There  Is 
no  proof  that  cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer. 

3.  Medical  opinion  is  divided  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  smoking  to  health. 

First,  as  to  statistics.  The  article  says  on 
this  subject: 

"Statistics  alone  link  cigarettes  with  lung 
cancer,  a  correlation  that  is  not  accepted  as 
scientific  proof  of  the  cause  and  effect.  Tills 
was  admitted  in  the  opening  of  the  report 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Committee:  'The 
Committee  was  aware  tiiat  the  mere  estab- 
lishment of  a  statistical  correlation  between 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  a  disease,  is  not 
enough.  The  casual  (sici  significance  of  the 
use  of  tot>acco  in  relation  to  the  disease 
is  the  crucial  question'.  ' 

This  sentence  is  out  of  context  ;.nd  omits 
the  imporumt  sentences  adjoining  it.  The 
paragraph  from  which  Mr.  Frank  excerpted 
the  sentence  (the  omitted  sentences  are 
italicized  lor  emphasis i   reads  in  full: 

'■Each  of  thc.'ic  lines  of  eiidence  lammal 
cipcrimcntx  clinual  and  autopsy  studies  and 
population  studies  \  u'v.s  evaluated  and  then 
considered  together  in  drawing  conclusions. 
The  Committee  was  aware  that  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  a  statisUcal  association  be- 
tween the  use  of  tobacco  and  a  disease  Is  not 
enough.  The  causal  significance  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  relation  to  disease  is  the  crucial 
question.  For  such  judgments  all  three  lines 
of  evidence  are  essential  as  discussed  m  more 
detail  on  pages  26-??  of  this  Chapter  and  in 
Chapter  3." 
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These  were  the  Advisory  Committee's 
crlterl*  for  Judging  causality.  They  were  re- 
stated several  times  throughout  the  Report. 
Five  pages  earlier  than  the  quote  used  by 
B4r.  Prank  appears  the  following: 

"StatlsOcaJ  methods  cannot  establish  proof 
of  a  causal  relationship  In  an  association. 
The  causal  significance  of  an  association  is 
a  matter  of  Judgment  which  goes  beyond  any 
statement  of  stoUstlcal  probability.  To  Judge 
or  evaluate  the  causal  slgnlflcance  of  the  as- 
sociation between  the  attribute  or  agent  and 
the  disease  or  effect  upon  health,  a  number 
of  criteria  must  be  utilized,  no  one  of  which 
Is  an  all-sufflclent  basis  for  Judgment.  These 
criteria  Include:  a)  The  consistency  of  the 
association  b)  The  strength  of  the  associa- 
tion c)  The  specificity  of  the  association  d) 
The  temporal  relationship  of  the  association 
e)  The  coherence  of  the  association. 

"Theee  criteria  were  utilized  In  various 
sections  of  this  Report.  The  most  extensive 
and  Ulumlnatlng  account  of  their  utilization 
Is  to  be  found  In  Chapter  9  in  the  section 
entitled  'Evaluation  of  the  Association  Be- 
tween Smoking  and  Lung  Cancer'." 

All  this  notwithstanding,  the  dissenters 
continue  to  charge  the  evidence  is  all  statls- 
Ucal.  and  "statistics  do  not  prove  there  Is  a 
h|(alth  hazard." 

Assuming  "  that  the  evidence  were  only 
statistical,  which  It  clearly  U  not,  the  caee 
against  cigarettes  would  still  be  strong 
enough  to  act  on.  Statistics  have  been  used 
and  are  essential  in  every  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  distinguished  scientist,  Warren 
Weaver,  said  In  Science  Magazine  that  "It 
Is  shocking  to  note  that  various  groups.  In 
order  to  shake  public  confidence  In  state- 
ments which  they  find  uncomfortable,  are 
taking  the  position  that  It  Is  silly  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  evidence  that  Is  'only  statistical' 
.  .  .  the  automatic  discarding  of  evidence  be- 
cause It  Is  statistical  is  unscientific  and 
wholly  unwarranted  . . 

The  statistical  associations  Involved  In  the 
1964  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General  indi- 
cated that  smoking  is  a  likely  suspect  and 
led  directly  to  further  Investigations  which 
resulted  In  the  Indictment  of  cigarettes  as  a 
health  hazard.  In  other  types  of  evidence 
such  as  pathology,  microscopic  examination 
of  lung  tissue  of  cigarette  smokers  has  shown 
that  the  degree  of  lung  damage  and  precan- 
cerous cellxilar  changes  Increase  greatly  with 
the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked. 

A  second  major  theme  in  the  article  pur- 
ports to  reveal  Inconsistencies  in  the  evi- 
dence Unking  cigarette  smoking  to  lung  can- 
cer. After  conceding  that  statistics  on  mor- 
tality rates  "seem  to  indicate  that  cigarettes 
were  a  menace,"  the  author  then  writes. 

"However,  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  Doc- 
tor Terry's  abrupt  dismissal  of  other  possible 
causes  of  lung  cancer.  Scores  of  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  mortality  from  the  disease  in 
rural  areas  Is  less  than  half  the  rate  in  urban 
communities,  for  smokers  as  well  as  non- 
smokers.  Many  experts  attribute  this  varia- 
tion to  air  pollution  In  industrial  centers,  and 
It  hardly  is  a  new  theory.  In  1775  a  London 
surgeon,  Percival  Potts,  (sic)  reported  a  high 
Incidence  of  cancer  among  chimney  sweeps. 
In  recent  years  campaigns  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution have  been  spurred  by  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  components  in  coal  and  gas  fumes 
are  cancer-inducing  agents.  Experiments  with 
animals  also  suggest  that  the  overcrowding 
typical  of  living  conditions  in  cities  produces 
stresses  that  contribute  to  cancer." 

Dr.  Terry,  as  Indicated  earlier,  had  no 
power  to  "dismiss"  any  of  the  evidence  re- 
ported by  his  Advisory  Committee,  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  say  cigarette  smoking  was  the 
only  cause  of  lung  cancer,  but  that  it  was  the 
principal  cause.  Air  pollution  Is  apparently 
a  risk  factor  since  studies  have  shown  that 
lung  cancer  occurs  more  frequently  among 
people  who  live  in  cities  than  among  those 
who  live  in  the  country.  This  was  stated  in 
the  Report.  However,  this  Increase  is  not 
nearly  as  significant  as  that  existing  between 


smokers  and  non-smokers.  In  Iceland,  which 
has  some  of  the  purest  air  In  Europe,  lung 
cancer,  once  a  rare  disease,  has  risen  with 
the  Increase  in  cigarette  smoking. 

In  his  discussion  of  causes  of  lung  cancer, 
it  Is  not  clear  why  the  author  cites  the  report 
in  1775  of  Percivall  Pott  on  the  incidence  of 
cancer  among  chimney  sweeps.  It  was  not 
lung  cancer  that  was  Involved  but  cancer 
of  the  scrotum,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  air  pollution. 

Mr  Prank's  charge  that  the  subject  of  air 
pollution  and  other  possible  causes  of  cancer 
In  the  environment  are  "mentioned  only  In 
one  sentence  burled  in  the  report."  There  Is 
in  fact  an  entire  section  dealing  with  "Other 
Etlologlc  Factors  and  Confounding  Vari- 
ables." It  concludes  that  "cigarette  smoking 
Is  causally  related  to  lung  cancer  In  men; 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing far  outweighs  all  other  factors." 

The  True  article  also  makes  no  mention 
of  an  equally  detailed  section  of  the  report 
on  the  "Relationship  of  Smoking,  Environ- 
mental Factors,  and  Chronic  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease." Here,  the  Advisory  Committee  reported 
that: 

"For  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  Importance  of  cigarette 
smoking  as  a  cause  of  chronic  bronchopul- 
monary disease  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
atmospheric  pollution,  or  occupational 
exposures." 

A  number  of  statements  In  the  article 
mainly  concerned  with  lung  cancer  are  In- 
accurate. For  example; 

The  author  finds  It  odd  that  although 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
women  smokers,  lung  cancer  Is  rare  In 
women,  and  that  their  death  rate  from  this 
disease  has  remained  "almost  steady".  The 
lung  cancer  death  rate  for  women  has  In- 
creased over  50'-  In  the  past  14  years,  and 
400'"   since  1930. 

When  lung  cancer  appears,  says  Mr.  Prank. 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  casee  It  Is 
m  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  which  Is  never 
reached  by  smoke.  This  Is  wrong  on  two 
counts :  ( 1 )  When  smoke  Is  Inhaled,  It  cir- 
culates, like  air,  through  all  parts  of  the  lung 
and  1 2 )  Most  lung  cancer  In  smokers  occurs 
in  the  upper  bronchial  tubes. 

Mr.  Prank  says  that  most  heavy  smokers  do 
not  contract  lung  cancer,  and  a  minority 
who  do  not  smoke  also  get  the  disease.  If 
smoking  causes  lung  cancer,  he  reasons. 
heavy  smokers  should  contract  It  earlier 
than  non-smokers,  and  they  don't.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  evidence,  all  cigarette 
smokers  don't  get  lung  cancer  becaxise  some 
smokers  are  more  susceptible  than  others, 
some  may  not  have  smoked  long  enough  to 
develop  the  disease,  and  orther  smokers  die 
of  other  causes  before  they  are  stricken. 
Cigarette  smokers  develop  a  different  kind  of 
lung  cancer  than  lung  cancer  victims  who 
do  not  smoke.  By  far  the  most  common  lung 
cancer-bronchogenlc.  or  squamous  cell  cer- 
cinoma — occurs  almost  entirely  among  ciga- 
rette smokers  and  rarely  In  those  who  have 
never  smoked.  Studies  have  shown  a  clear 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  and  the  risk  of  dying  from 
lung  cancer.  In  comparison  with  non- 
smokers,  the  average  male  smokers  of  ciga- 
rettes have  approximately  a  9-10  fold  risk  of 
dying  of  lung  cancer,  and  heavy  smokers  at 
least  a  20  fold  risk. 

There  is  more  benzopyrene — a  cancer  In- 
ducing agent— In  cigar  and  pip*  smoke  than 
In  cigarettes,  yet,  says  Mr.  Prank,  cigars  and 
pipes  are  said  to  be  safer  than  cigarettes.  The 
degree  of  inhalation  Is  important  to  the  risk 
factor,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  smoke 
from  cigars  and  pipes  is  rarely  Inhaled. 

The  article  says  since  1914  cigarette-con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  has  Increased 
200  fold,  but  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
has  not  Increased  nearly  that  much  despite 
better  diagnostic  methods  and  a  greTter 
awareness  of  the  disease.  Therefore,  says  the 
author,    the   ciirrent   mortality    r  "tf   of   26  6 


per  100,000  population  would  be  vastly 
greater  if  cigarettes  were  guilty  as  charged 
In  reality  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
Per  capita  cigarette  consumption  has  not 
Increased  200  fold,  but  about  17  fold  and 
during  the  same  period — from  1914  to  the 
present — lung  cancer  mortality  has  increased 
about  32  fold.  In  1914  lung  cancer  mortal- 
ity was  0.7  per  100,000  and  it  is  now  22.7 
per  100.000  (not  26.6). 

Some  of  these  arguments  against  the  evi- 
dence have  been  advanced  by  experts  whom 
Mr.  Prank  mentions  In  his  article.  "Surpris- 
ingly." he  writes.  "39  of  the  49  medical  au- 
thorities and  statisticians  who  testified  (at 
Congressional  hearings  concerning  legisla- 
tion) disagreed  vigorously  with  the  report 
and  charged  Its  findings  were  distorted.  Only 
two  of  the  dissenting  experts  were  connected 
with  the  tobacco  Industry." 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Moran.  one  of  the  dissenters, 
said  during  testimony  that  the  Report  "was 
a  very  fair  one."  a  comment  which  can  hardly 
be  construed  as  "vigorous  disagreement." 

It  Is  no  refiectlon  on  the  professional  In- 
tegrity of  the  dissenting  experts  to  point  out 
that  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  later  sent 
to  them  by  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  of 
Maryland,  all  indicated  that  they  appeared 
at  the  request  of  the  tobacco  Industry  and 
that  five  of  them  Indicated  they  received 
payment  from  tobacco  Industry  representa- 
tives for  their  testimony  and  the  time  spent 
In  preparing  It. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  dissenting  experts  spoke  for  a  small 
minority,  and  usually  for  themselves  alone, 
other  witnesses,  speaking  for  the  major  pro- 
fessional groups  and  voluntary  health  orga- 
nization, clearly  represented  the  consensus 
of  medical  thinking  throughout  the  United 
States. 

That  there  are  some  experts  who  are  skep- 
tical of  the  evidence  against  tobacco  Is  not 
surprising.  There  has  never  been  unanimity 
on  major  medical  and  scientific  questions.  It 
was  so  In  the  case  of  vaccination  and  In  the 
Introduction  of  other  anesthesia  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  for  most  other  major  develop- 
ments in  medical  history.  It  is  true  in  smok- 
ing and  health. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  health 
consequences  of  cigarette  smoking  accurately 
can  be  sununarlzed,  as  stated  In  the  1967 
Report,  as  follows: 

"1.  Cigarette  smokers  have  substantially 
higher  rates  of  death  and  disability  than  their 
nonsmoking  counterparts  In  the  population. 
This  means  that  cigarette  smokers  tend  to 
die  at  earlier  ages  and  experience  more  days 
of  disability  than  comparable  nonsmokers. 

"2.  A  substantial  portion  of  earlier  deaths 
and  excess  disability  would  not  have  occur- 
red If  those  affected  had  never  smoked. 

"3.  If  it  were  not  for  cigarette  smoking, 
practically  none  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  would  have  occurred;  nor  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  dlesases  (com- 
monly diagnosed  as  chronic  bronchitis  or 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  both);  nor  a  por- 
tion of  the  earlier  deaths  of  cardiovascular 
origin.  Excess  disability  from  chronic 
pulmonary  and  cardiovascular  diseases  would 
also  be  less. 

"4.  Cessation  or  appreciable  reduction  of 
cigarette  smoking  could  delay  or  avert  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  deaths  which  occur  from 
lung  cancer,  a  substantial  p)ortlon  of  the 
earlier  deaths  and  excess  disability  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases,  and  a 
portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  and  excess  dis- 
ability of  cardiovascular  origin." 

True     Magazine     and    the     Cigarette    In- 
dustry— A  Comment  F^om  the  American 

C\NCER    SOCIETT 

Physicians,  lawyers,  school  teachers,  and 
many  others  have  received  copies  of  a  maga- 
zine article  claiming  that  "there  Is  absolutely 
II  >  proof  that  smoking  causes  human  cancer." 
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The  article  appeared  originally  in  True 
magazine  and  Is  entitled  "To  Smoke  or  Not 
to  Smoke— That  is  Still  the  Question."  The 
author  Is  Stanley  Prank,  now  (but  not  when 
he  wrote  the  article)  employed  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton  one  of  the  public  relations  firms 
for  the  Tobacco  Institute. 

There  seem  to  be  several  mailings:  open 
ones  to  their  stockholders  by  tobacco  com- 
panies and  an  Immense  distribution  to 
opinion  leaders  which  purports  to  come  from 
the  Editors  of  True.  There  Is  no  reference  in 
the  second  mailing  to  a  cigarette  industry 
source  or  to  any  of  the  several  known  pub- 
licity agents  of  the  cigarette  industry. 

We  had  wondered  who  was  paying  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  this  expensive  re- 
print, for  the  lists  of  addresses  of  opinion 
leaders  for  the  first-class  postage. 

Now  the  American  Cancer  Society  con- 
gratulates the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  ex- 
posing the  real  source  of  this  devious  mailing. 
It  comes,  according  to  the  Journal,  from 
■nderock  Corp.,  a  second  of  the  public  rela- 
tions firms  employed  by  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute. What  is  presented  as  a  mailing  to  com- 
munity leaders  by  the  Editors  of  True  is  now 
exposed  as  a  massive  propaganda  effort  by 
the  tobacco  Industry. 

The  article  opens  and  closes  with  Strick- 
man  Filter  and  speaks  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's "Impressive"  sponsorship.  Aside  from 
the  reference  to  the  Strickman  Filter  which 
Columbia  has  of  course  now  dropped  en- 
tirely, the  article  might  have  been  written 
in  1965  (and  may  well  have  been  since  there 
Is  no  other  current  data).  The  article  ig- 
nores the  Public  Health  Service  report  of 
1967  "The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking" 
which  is  based  on  2,000  additional  studies 
since  1964. 

Why  is  this  being  given  this  handsome  lay- 
out, rich  paper,  and  massive  distribution  to 
opinion  leaders? 

Perhaps  because  it  wraps  up  In  lively 
Journalese  the  tobacco  industry's  long  time 
effort  to  merchandise  doubt,  to  give  cigarette 
smokers  the  impression  that  a  major  scien- 
tific controversy  rages  over  whether  cigarettes 
are  harmful,  "that  "only  statistics"  indict 
cigarette  smoking  as  an  extraordinarily 
dangerous  habit 

Controversy  there  is— on  the  one  hand 
is  the  tobacco  industry  and  now  its  apolo- 
gists in  True  magazine,  on  the  other  hand  a 
vast  body  of  scientists  and  physicians.  So 
strong  is  the  evidence  against  cigarettes  that 
half  of  the  physicians  who  once  smoked  ciga- 
rettes have  kicked  the  habit  ( 100.000  says  the 
Public  Health  Service).  And  Congress  has 
recognized  the  problem  by  requiring  a  warn- 
ing on  all  cigarette  packages. 

The  article's  propaganda  lines  are  familiar 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  releases  and 
speeches  from  the  tobacco  industry.*  In  such 
form,  where  the  source  is  known,  the  self 
interest  of  those  distributing  the  material 
can  be  taken  into  account.  However,  pre- 
sented in  a  general  circulation  magazine  that 
has  been  respected  in  the  past,  and  distrib- 
uted allegedly  by  the  Editors  of  the  magazine 
as  a  factual  piece  dealing  with  controversy, 
this  article  may  well  mislead  the  unwary  or 
inexperienced  reader. 

Thus.  Mr.  Prank  wants  the  reader  to  feel 
that  the  famous  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  was  in  fact 
Dr.  Luther  Terry's  creation.  "Dr.  Terry  was  in 
a  tough  spot"  he  writes,  likening  him  to  a 
district  attorney  who  had  to  solve  a  murder. 
Actually  the  report  was  the  result  of  more 
than    a    year's   study   by    a    most   Impartial 


•An  article  strikingly  similar  to  this  in 
propaganda  line  and  content  has  Just  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Enquirer,  a  sensa- 
tional tabloid.  Did  the  Enquirer  lift  from 
True  or  did  both  articles  rely  on  generous 
tobacco  industry  sources?  Both  are  equally 
misleading. 


group  of  scientists,  half  smokers,  half 
not.  selected  only  after  both  voluntary 
health  agencies  and  the  tobacco  Industry  had 
been  given  a  veto  over  their  choice.  (Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  committee,  we  are 
listing  its  members'  names  at  the  end  of 
this  statement.)  The  report  is.  then,  not  Just 
from  Dr.  Terry,  nor  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, but  a  refiectlon  of  the  opinion  and  con- 
cern of  the  scientific  community. 

Mr.  Frank  makes  the  amazing  statement 
that  the  Surgeon  General's  advisory  commit- 
tee "had  reservations  about  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Terry  in  the  report  "  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  this  is  utterly  false. 
The  only  example  of  a  reservation  cited  in 
the  article  is  attributed  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hickam  but  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  (which  Mr.  Frank 
conveniently  Ignores) ,  Dr.  Hickam  wrote  that 
he  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Report. 

There  has  been  an  interesting,  personal 
development  in  the  life  of  a  committee  mem- 
ber that  is  worth  reporting:  Louis  P.  Fleser. 
Ph.  D..  Cheldon  Emery  Professor  of  Chem- 
istiy,  Harvard  University,  developed  lung 
cancer  and  other  diseases  a  year  after  the 
studv  and  told  of  his  experience  in  the 
Reader's  Digest.  "Early  diagnosis,  preopera- 
tive medical  treatment,  strict  abstention 
from  smoking  and  skillful  surgery  had  pulled 
me  through  .  .  .  My  case  teaches  two  im- 
portant lessons.  The  first  one  is  the  folly  of 
saying  'It's  probably  too  late  to  qui  now.' 
I  quit  at  a  very  late  date  but  it  was  still  in 
time.  Suffering  from  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
and  worsened  heart,  I  was  very  probably 
headed  for  death.  But  removal  of  the  cause 
of  these  conditions — cigarette  smoking  in  my 
case — stopped  the  degenerative  processes  and 
allowed  nature,  an  extraordinarily  powerful 
ally  when  given  a  chance,  to  start  repairing 
the  damage." 

Mr.  Prank  presents  a  small  carefully  .se- 
lected roster  of  individuals  in  5:Cience  and 
medicine  who  claim  that  the  case  against  the 
cigarette  is  unproved,  or  reject  the  harmful- 
ness  of  cigarette  .«moklng  entirely.  By  so 
doing,  he  gives  the  impression  that  the  ici- 
c-ntlfic  community  is  feriously  divided  in 
judgment.  He  fails  to  note  that  his  "sources" 
constitute  a  minority— and  an  extremely 
small  minority,  at  that — among  those  who 
have  considered  the  question. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  England,  and  a  host  of  other 
voluntary  health  organizations  here  and 
abroad  have  considered  the  evidence,  m  many 
cases  have  worked  to  produce  the  evidence 
through  investigation,  and  are  convinced  that 
the  cigarette  is  a  distinct  menace  to  health 
and  life  itself.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  indicted  cigarette  smoking  as 
"a  serious  health  hazard." 

Further,  when  Mr,  Frank  states  that  the 
evidence  against  the  cigarette  is  "only  statis- 
tical" in  nature,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double 
error:  1)  He  errs  in  matter  of  fact;  and  2) 
he  shows  little  if  any  understanding  of  the 
validity  of  statistics. 

In  1960,  the  American  Cancer  Society  is- 
sued a  statement  in  which  it  said:  ".  .  .  clini- 
cal, epidemiological  (population  group),  ex- 
perimental, chemical,  and  pathological  evi- 
dence presented  by  many  studies  .  .  indi- 
cates beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  major  cause  of  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  lung  cancer." 

Over  the  intervening  years,  the  evidence — 
of  all  types — has  grown  both  in  magnitude 
and  in  conviction. 

In  several  Ir.stances.  Mr.  Prank's  assertions 
concerning  scientific  evidence  can  be  shown 
to  be  flatly  incorrect.  When  he  states  that, 
and  repeats  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Long 
exposure  to  concentrated  cigarette  smoke 
nercr  (Mr.  Prank's  emphasis)   has  produced 


lung  cancer  in  an  experimental  animal  .  .  ." 
he  Is  trapped  by  the  march  of  research. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Prank,  he  has  missed 
the  eloquently  titled  article  by  R.  J.  C.  Harris 
and  G.  Negroni  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal of  December.  1967,  "Production  of  Lung 
Carcinomas  in  C57BL  Mice  Exposed  to  a  Cig- 
arette Smoke  and  Air  Mixture."  Lung  cancer 
has  been  produced  in  a  series  of  experimental 
animals— and  the  C57BL  mouse  strain  is  one 
which  (in  the  words  of  the  authors)  has 
apparently  "a  predominant  gene  for  resist- 
ance to  the  induction  of  lung  tumours." 
(Preliminary  reports  of  this  finding  appeared 
in  London  six  months  earlier:  a  careful  study 
of  the  literature  might  have  led  True  to 
qualify  rather  drastically  its  author's  re- 
peated statement  ) 

Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach  of  the  United  Stales 
Veterans  Administration,  and  colleagues  have 
also  gone  a  long  way  in  demonstration  of  the 
harm  wrought  by  the  cigarette  In  a  merles  of 
biological— not  -sUtistical"— experiments. 
Dr.  Auerbach  iias  .-.hown  that  dogs  in  his  lab- 
oratory which  have  been  taught  to  smoke  in 
roughly  human-fashion  have  demonstrated 
an  appalling  knack  for  the  lung  disease  which 
in  human  beings  would  be  termed  "emphy- 
sema": a  disease  which  in  the  decade  from 
1953  to  1963  increased  in  America  some  five- 
fold times.  Furthermore.  Dr.  Auerbach  re- 
ported "that  liistologic  changes  in  bronchial 
epithelium,  including  dysplastlc  lesions,  can 
be  produced  experimentally  in  animals  ex- 
posed to  cigarette  smoke."  (JAMA.  Vol.  199. 
No  4.  Januarv  23,  1967.  pages  241-246;  Can- 
cer. Vol.  20,  No.  12.  December,  1967,  pages 
2055-2066.) 

The  evidence  is  far  from  being,  as  Mr. 
Frank  would  have  his  readers  believe,  "mere- 
ly" .statistical.  Indeed,  even  if  scientific  find- 
ings rccre  restricted  to  the  results  of  popula- 
tion (epidemiological)  studies— and  they  are 
not— they  would  not  lack  for  validity.  In 
denigrating  "statistics."  Mr.  Frank  appears 
to  demonstrate  Eomethlng  himself:  a  surpris- 
ing ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  properly  used 
and  interpreted.  ;;uitistics  are  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tools  in  the  scientific  armamen- 
tarium. 

Physicians  know  that  essentially  all  imp>or- 
tant  conclusions  in  the  field  of  science,  medi- 
cine, health,  economics  and  business  are 
based  on  statistics.  It  is  through  statistics 
that  we  know  vaccinations  prevent  polio, 
smallpox,  tetanus,  diphtheria;  that  ^anti- 
biotics cure  many  bacterial  infections:  that 
the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  purification 
of  water  prevent  niany  diseases. 

Two  recent  examples  of  conclusions  based 
entirely  upon  human  statistical  observations 
are  the  relation  of  the  drug  Thalidomide, 
taken  by  women  in  pregnancy,  to  the  birth  of 
deformed  babies,  and  the  risk  of  developing 
paralysis — estimated  at  less  than  one  in 
1.000,000 — from  the  use  of  T>pe  III  oral  polio- 
myelitis vaccine. 

To  refute  each  and  everyone  of  the  er- 
rors in  "To  Smoke  or  Not  To  Smoke— Tliat  Is 
Still  the  Question"  would  require  many 
pages.  As  can  already  be  seen.  Mr.  Frank 
handles  matter  of  fact  and  suggestion  with 
a  cheerful  abandon  which  suggest  the  tech- 
niques of  propaganda  rather  than  true  ( or 
should  it  be  True)  expositlonal  prose. 

Here  are  few  of  the  exaggerations,  absurdi- 
ties, and  errors: 

1 )  "The  cause  of  cancer  is  unknown"  lie 
writes — many  c.iuses  o:  cancer  are  kno-vn 
and  measures  have  been  introduced  success- 
fully to  prevent  the  disease:  arsenic,  lubri- 
cating oils  formerly  used  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, chimney  soot,  sun's  rays,  x-rays,  to 
name  a  few  of  many  known  causes  of  cancer. 
and  now  cigarettes.  The  way  to  prevent  most 
lung  cancer  is  to  stop  smoking  cigarettes 

2)  "It  is  an  established  principle  that  a 
factor  thought  to  be  responsible  for  a  dl-'sease 
must  be  found  in  all  cases  of  it — and  cancer 
strikes  a  dozen  sites  ip  the  body  not  remote- 
ly associated  with  smokuif ."  Apparently  Mr. 
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Prank  is  saying  that  since  cigarettes  do  not 
cause  all  kinds  of  cancer,  they  cannot  cause 
lung  cancer.  Mr.  Prank's  "established  princi- 
ple Is  preposterous.  Physicians  recognize 
that  cancer  (called  a  host  of  diseases)  In  dif- 
ferent sites  will  often  have  different  causes. 

3)  Mr.  Prank  cites  a  source  suggesting  that 
lung  cancer  has  not  really  skyrocketed  In 
recent  decades,  but  rather  that  techniques  of 
diagnosis  have  improved.  This  would  be  a 
comforting  thought,  save  for  one  thing:  why. 
If  cancer  diagnostic  means  have  improved  so. 
have  not  other  forms  of  cancer-  particul.irly 
uterine  cancer,  for  which  we  have  the  Pap 
test — shown  a  similar  increase? 

Mr.  Prank  says.  "Since  1914.  ciciarelte  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  has  increased 
two-hundredfold,  but  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  has  not  increased  nearly  that  much." 
The  real  figures  are  as  follows:  Since  1914 
per  capita  cigarette  smoking  has  Increased 
seventeen  times  whereas  lung  cancer  mortal- 
ity has  Increased  thirty-two  times  ( irom  0.7 
per  100.000  to  22.7  per  100.000 — not  as  Mr. 
Prank  says  later,  26  6).  In  lung  cancer  mor- 
tality and  Incidence  rates  are  unfortunately 
about  the  same. 

4)  Mr.  Prank  claims  as  one  of  his  chief 
witnesses  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson.  and  says  "The 
Cancer  Bulletin,  an  official  publication  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  has  referred  to  him 
as  'the  acknowledged  Dean  of  American 
Medical  Statisticians.'  "  If  Mr.  Prank  checks 
his  facts  he  will  find  that  The  Cancer 
Bulletin  is  a  publication  of  the  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  in  Texas, 
entirely  independent  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

5)  One  of  the  oddest  items  in  the  article 
Is  the  discussion  of  air  pollution  as  a  pos- 
sible cause  of  lung  cancer.  Saying  that  this 
is  not  a  new  theory,  the  writer  remarks  "In 
1775  a  London  surgeon.  Perclval  Potts,  re- 
ported a  high  Incidence  of  cancer  among 
chimney  sweeps."  He  did  indeed,  but  the 
cancer  was  in  the  scrotum  not  the  lung,  and 
it  was  not  caused  by  air  pollution  but  by 
contact  with  coal  tars. 

6)  "Inhaling  should  induce  lung  cancer  if 
cigarettes  are  hazardous.  Not  a  scrap  of  evi- 
dence has  been  found  to  corroborate  the 
theory."  False.  See  the  reports  of  the  Society's 
Cancer  Prevention  Study  which  demonstrate 
very  clearly  that  inhaling  is  Indeed  hazard- 
ous. (Hammond.  B.  C.  "Smoking  in  Relation 
to  the  Death  Kate  of  One  Million  Men  and 
Women."  National  Cancer  Institute.  Mono- 
graph 10,  January  1966.) 

71  "Further,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
chances  of  getting  cancer  are  reduced  by  giv- 
ing up  smoking."  False.  Death  rates  in  those 
who  stop  smoking  cigarettes  drop  rather  rap- 
Idly  as  compared  with  those  who  continue 
smoking.  Ten  years  after  giving  up  cigarettes, 
death  rates  of  smokers  tend  to  approach  those 
of  persons  who  have  never  smoked  regularly. 
(Hammond.  E.  C,  "Smoking  in  Relation  to 
the  Death  Rate  of  One  Million  Men  and 
Women."  National  Cancer  Institute.  Mono- 
graph 19.  January.  1966. » 

8)  Mr.  Prank  doesn't  seem  to  know  that 
the  mortality  rate  for  lung  cancer  in  women 
has  risen  400  per  cent  since  1930  (from  1.5 
per  100.000  to  6.4  per  100.000) .  He  makes  the 
e.xtraordinary  statement.  "There  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  women  smokers  dur- 
ing the  last  generation  but  their  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer  had  remained  almost 
steady." 

Despite  the  propaganda  of  the  cigarette 
industry,  cigarette  smoking  has  been  estab- 
lished as  most  hazardous. 

We  would  remind  cigarette  smokers  that: 

Men  aged  25  who  have  never  smoked  reg- 
ularly can  expect  over  six  and  a  half  years 
more  of  life  than  men  who  smoke  one  pack 
or  more  a  day.  Of  men  aged  25,  twice  as  many 
of  the  heavy  cigarette  smokers  as  of  the  non- 
smokers  die  before  65  years  of  age. 

Every  regular  cigarette  smoker  is  injured, 
though  not  In  the  same  degree.  Cigarette 
smoking     kills    some,     makes     others     lung 


cripples,  gives  still  others  far  more  than  their 
share  of  illnesa  and  loss  of  work  days.  Cig- 
arette smoking  is  not  a  gamble:  all  regular 
cigarette  smokers  studied  at  autop>sy  show 
the  effects 

At  first,  the  American  Cancer  Society  felt 
It  best  to  i','n()re  I'rue's  article.  Given  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  research,  its  ambig- 
uous status  as  a  "fact  article."  and  its 
fiint:vEtically  wide  reprint  distribution  to 
such  opinion  leaders  as  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  teachers,  tlie  Society  felt  the  need  to 
reply  and  to  r.iise  the  question  as  to  the  wis- 
dom and  morality  of  the  distribution  of  this 
misleading  article  from  a  carefully  concealed 
tobacco  industry  source 

Does  this  indicate  that  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute, which  )ias  usually  been  quite  candid 
now  feels  gmity  or  is  running  scared? 

What  do  Governor  Mevner  and  the  indus- 
try code  authority  think  of  this  deceptive 
promotion .' 

How  do  the  Editors  of  True  justify  their 
covering  not-e? 

.\DVISORy  COMMITTED  O.N"    SMOKING  .AND    HEALTH 
TO     THE     St'RGFON     GENERAL 

We  think  it  worthwhile  to  remind  readers 
just  who  w;is  on  the  Advisory  Committee, 
tiieir  positions  at  the  time  of  the  study,  and 
their  fields  of  specialty: 

Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  M.D.,  LL.d.,  (Re- 
tired) ,  Former  Dean.  Yale  School  of  Medicine 
I  1935-40).  former  President,  Joint  Adminis- 
trative Board.  Cornell  University,  New  York 
Hospital  Medical  Center  (1947-52);  former 
President.  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists 
(1929).  and  American  Society  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology  (1940).  Field:  Nature  and 
Causation  of  Disease  in  Human  Populations. 
Dr.  Bayne-Jone.s  served  also  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  staff. 

Walter  J.  Burdette.  M.D,.  Ph.D.,  Head  of 
Department  of  S'.irgery.  University  of  Utah 
School  of  Medicine.  Salt  Lake  City.  Fields: 
Clinical   &   E.\perinient.il   Surgery;    Genetics. 

William  G.  Cochran.  M.A..  Professor  of 
Statistics.  Harvard  University.  Field:  Mathe- 
matical Statistics,  witli  Special  Application 
to  Biological  Problems, 

Emmanuel  Farber.  M.D  .  Ph.  D  .  Chairman. 
Department  of  Paliiology.  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Field  E.xperimental  and  Clini- 
cal P.ithoiogy. 

LjuIs  F.  Fieser.  Ph.  D..  Sheldon  Emory. 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Field:  Chemistry  of  Carcinogenic 
Hydrocarbons. 

Jacob  Furth,  M.D..  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Columbia  University,  and  Director  of  Pathol- 
ogy Laboratories.  Francis  Delafleld  Hospital, 
New  York.  NY.  Field:   Cancer  Biology. 

John  B.  Hickam,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Medicine.  University  of  In- 
diana, ludianapoli?.  Fields:  Internal  Medi- 
cine. Pliy.s;oloG;y  of  Cardiopulmonary  Disease. 

Charles  LeMaistre,  M.D..  Professor  of  In- 
ternal Mfdicine.  The  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School,  and  Medical 
Director.  Woodlawn  Hospital.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Fields:  Internal  Medicine.  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases. Preventive   Medicine. 

Leonard  M.  Schuman.  M.D..  Professor  of 
Epidemiology.  University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Public  Health.  Minneapolis.  Field:  Health 
and  Its  Relationship  to  the  Total  Environ- 
ment. 

Maurice  H.  Seevers.  M.D  .  Ph.  D..  Chairman. 
Department  oi  Pharmacology.  University  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Field:  Pharmacology 
of   Anesthesia  and  Habit-Forming  Drugs. 


WILBUR  J.  COHEN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
designation  of  William  J.  Cohen  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, by  President  Johnson  is  an  excel- 
lent appointment.  He  highly  deserves  the 
Cabinet  post  for  which  he  was  selected. 


HS  brings  outstanding  talent,  experience, 
and  energy  to  his  new  position. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Wilbur 
Cohen  for  over  7  years.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  I  drafted  him  in  1961 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation 
when  I  was  named  Secretary  of  that  De- 
partment. He  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  campus  where  he 
had  been  teaching  since  1956. 

He  was  no  newcomer  to  Government, 
having  begun  his  career  as  a  young  man 
as  research  assistant  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Economic  Security. 
Tliat  committee  drafted  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  in  1934-35.  Over  the 
next  20  years  he  was  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  every  major 
piece  of  social  .security  and  welfare  leg- 
islation which  was  enacted. 

Fonner  Senator  Paul  Douglas  once 
said: 

A  Social  Security  expert  is  a  man  with 
Wilbur  Cohen's  telephone  number. 

But  Wilbur's  active  mind  and  creative 
abilities  could  not  be  confined  just  to 
social  security.  As  Assistant  Secretai-y 
for  Legislation,  he  became  involved  in  the 
broad  range  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  legisla- 
tive activities.  No  longer  limited  to  social 
security  and  welfare,  he  turned  his  In- 
novative talents  and  boundless  energy  to 
the  problems  of  education,  poverty,  men- 
tal health,  water  and  air  pollution,  health 
manpower,  child  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

It  was  Cohen's  brilliant  idea  to  chan- 
nel Federal  aid  Into  low-income  school 
districts  that  helped  to  break  the  95- 
year  deadlock  over  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  resulted  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

While  he  is  well  known  as  an  architect 
of  medicare,  and  deservedly  so,  many  are 
not  familiar  ■with  the  leading  role  he 
has  played  in  the  development  of  im- 
portant legislation  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, In  1962;  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963,  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities,  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963. 

After  skillfully  guiding  the  far-reach- 
ing social  legislation  of  1965  through 
Congress.  President  Johnson  elevated 
him  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary. 
While  assuming  new  administrative 
duties  which  involved  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  vast  new  programs  established 
In  1965.  he  continued  to  play  an  in- 
fluential role  in  the  development  of  new 
legislation. 

He  worked  day  and  night  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  And  he 
helped  to  break  the  impasse  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  last  year.  He 
helped  to  ievelop  the  Child  Health  Act 
of  1967  and  guided  it  successfully 
through  Congress  to  its  enactment. 

He  has  served  the  Nation  in  many  ca- 
pacities— as  a  legislative  expert,  an  econ- 
omist, an  administrator,  an  Intellectual,  a 
teacher,  and  as  an  adviser  to  Senators 
and    Presidents,    Representatives,    and 
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Governors.  He  is.  as  Theodore  White  de- 
scribed, an  "action  intellectual." 

Bom  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  In  1913.  Mr. 
Cohen  married  Elolse  Blttel,  of  Ingram, 
Tex    In  1938.  They  have  three  sons. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  a  degree  in  economics  In 
1934  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  his  alma  mater  In 
1966.  He  also  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  Adelphl  and  Yeshiva  Universities. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  Brandeis  University. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and 
many  articles  on  social  security,  health, 
welfare,  and  education  and  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  number  of  awards  for  distin- 
guished service  in  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance  Programs. 

He  Is  a  modest  man,  a  gentle  man.  and 
a  kind  man.  He  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  and  well-liked  men 
In  Washington,  one  who  in  spite  of  all 
his  years  in  the  political  arena  has  man- 
aged to  keep  his  idealism  and  youthful- 
ness.  He  has  that  old-fashioned  strength 
of  character.  No  task  is  too  great  for  him 
to  tackle,  nor  is  he  ever  too  busy  or  too 
far  removed  to  give  a  friend  or  an  em- 
ployee a  warm  greeting  and  a  friendly 
word  of  encouragement. 

The  New  York  Times  called  him  a  trail- 
blazer  in  welfare.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Times  on  March  24,  1968.  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Cohen's  trailblazing  abil- 
ities are  evident  and  will  continue  to  be 
evident  in  the  field  of  health  and  educa- 
tion as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRAILBLAZta    IN    WELFARE 

The  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  an  astonishing  bundle  of 
scholarship,  dynamism,  legislative  know- 
how  and  creativity.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  choice  to  succeed  John  W. 
Gardner,  was  a  drafter  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Yet  he  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  exuberant  and  Inno- 
vative of  all  the  army  of  career  officials  in 
Washington. 

He  is  ideally  equipped  to  carry  forward 
the  consolidation  of  the  disjointed  depart- 
ment, a  task  well  begun  by  Mr.  Gardner. 
Equally  Important.  Mr.  Cohen  brings  Inex- 
haustible knowledge,  coupled  with  fresh- 
ness of  vision  and  originality  of  mind,  to  the 
quest  for  roads  out  of  the  quagmire  that 
now   engulfs    the   public   relief   system.  .  .  . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  about 
Mr.  Cohen's  appointment,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  24,  1968, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
26,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  26 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 

Nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  places  In  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Cabinet  posts  a  man  qualified  by  expert 
knowledge  in  the  field,  by  skill  as  a  legis- 
lative adviser  and  by  proficiency  as  an 
administrator. 

He  was  among  the  recruits  of  Government 
gathered  in  by  President  Kennedy's  remark- 
able talent  hunt  In  1961— a  part  of  that  class 
of  distinguished  governmental  servants  which 
included  Robert  McNamara,  Dean  Rusk,  Wll- 


lard  Wlrtz,  Walt  W.  Rostow.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  Unlike  some  of  the  "recruits,"  of 
course,  he  had  a  long  record  of  Government 
service  before  his  years  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  the  Kennedy  Administration 
found  him. 

The  British  government  with  lU  career 
civil  servants  staffing  the  departments  below 
the  top  level  of  its  politicians  heading  them 
may  have  a  happier  solution  to  the  problem 
of  combining  careerism  and  politics  in 
administration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  government  the 
Cabinet  level  of  which  was  recruited  wholly 
from  subordinate  ranks  would  suffer  an  in- 
ternal tclerosis  eventually.  The  infusion,  at 
the  top.  of  outside  talents,  amateur  enthusi- 
asm and  political  skill  helps  keep  our  mam- 
moth bureaucracy  from  succumbing  to 
Inbreeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  however,  we  have  an 
institution  where  experience  and  training 
and  professional  knowledge  are  at  a  premium. 
In  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  President  has  an  ad- 
ministrator as  well  endowed  with  these  quali- 
fications as  any  in  the  country.  His  long  and 
close  relations  with  Congress,  in  drafting 
most  of  the  social  legislation  of  our  time,  has 
given  him  some  of  the  political  feel  that 
many  other  careerists  might  lack. 

The  nomination,  for  all  these  reasons,  will 
be  widelv  applauded  wherever  the  problems 
of  the  Department  are  understood  ;.nd 
appreciated. 


[From  the  B.-iltimore  Sun.  Mar.  26,  1968 1 
Secretary   Cohen 

Pr^-sident  Johnson  likes  to  keep  It  In  the 
family,  so  to  speak.  Many  of  his  appoint- 
ments to  high  political  and  governmental 
posts  are  lamillar  New  Deal-Fair  Deal-New 
Frontier  veler.Tiis.  Maybe  too  many.  Fresh 
ideas  and  perspectives  arc  more  likely  to  be 
lound  in  outsiders,  and  who  can  deny  the 
need  for  fresh  Ideas  in  W;iiihington  today" 

With  or  without  this  presidential  reliance 
on  the  familiar.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  iust  pro- 
moted from  Under  Secretary  to  Secretary  <  f 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  is  a  happy 
choice.  He  has  been  creatively  involved  with 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  in  health 
and  .'-ocial  welfare  since  1934.  Except  for  four 
years  he  was  a  lull-time  Federal  employee  in 
Washington.  Among  other  things,  he  is  con- 
sidered the  "Chief  of  sUiff"  in  the  effort  to 
pass  Medicare  legislation.  Last  year  he  won 
a  prestigious  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award,  which  was  richly  deserved,  as  is  his 
new  appointment. 


The  Old  Pro 
The  nomination  of  the  veteran  HEW 
careerist,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  to  become  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare constitutes  the  first  sharp  break  in  a 
presidential  pattern  of  recruiting  big-name 
outsiders  to  head  this  vast,  sprawling  depart- 
ment There  are  several  sound  reasons,  more- 
over which  might  explain  President  John- 
son's decision,  beyond  the  considerable  com- 
petence of  the  nominee  himself. 

On  the  latter  point.  Cohen  is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  nation's  preeminent  technical 
expert  on  social  legislation.  He  had  a  hand  In 
drafting  the  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  and  a  very  large  role  In  the  drive  for 
enactment  of  the  Medicare  program  three 
decades  later.  There  are  not  many  current 
programs  In  the  fields  of  welfare,  education 
and  health,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
welfare,  which  do  not  bear  his  imprint  to 
some  degree. 

The  sudden  departure  of  John  W.  Gardner 
from  HEW  has  had  a  shattering  impact  on 
that  department,  as  the  exodus  of  many  of- 
fir-ials  in  recent  weeks  has  made  all  too  plain. 
On  this  score,  too.  the  appointment  of 
Gardner's  former  deputy  makes  sense.  The 
two  men  had  a  mutual  respect  for  one  an- 
other and  Gardners  progranxs  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  reform  of  HEW  reportedly  reflected 
a  lot  of  Cohen's  own  thinking.  While  one 
can  never  be  certain  about  such  things.  It  Is 
logical  to  assume  that  the  new  secretary  will 
continue  to  move  In  many  of  the  directions 
already  charted.  This  should  help  quiet,  to 
a  degree  at  least,  the  unrest. 

In  Congress,  Cohen  is  respected  as  a 
pragmatlst  even  among  those  who  differ  with 
his  social  views.  Within  the  department,  he 
has  long  been  the  top  official  best  known  to 
the  most  people,  and  perhaps  the  most  re- 
spected, in  HEW  offices  around  the  country 
as  well  as  in  Washington.  This  is  a  special 
strength  just  no^w,  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's push  to  improve  federal-state  local 
relationships  In  social  programs. 

Beyond  these  things,  we  suspect  that  the 
President  welcomed  the  prospect  of  avoiding 
the  sort  of  day-to-day  surveillance  of  HEW 
which  would  have  been  required  If  an  inex- 
perienced man  were  at  the  helm.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  department  will  be  In  good  hands. 


THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  THE  UN- 
PRINTED  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mo.st  curious  that  more  than  3  weeks 
after  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  submitted 
its  excellent  report  to  the  President  on 
the  causes  underlying  the  riots  during 
last  summer'.s  long,  hot  summer  and  con- 
taining recommendations  for  alleviating 
those  causes,  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  not  yet  printed  that  report. 
Why? 

It  is  a  most-far-reaching  report  on  a 
subject  of  utmost  importance.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  blue-ribbon  commission  con- 
sisting of:  Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  Chairman; 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay.  Vice  Chairman: 
and  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris.  Senator 
Edward  W.  Brooke.  Representative 
James  C.  Gorman.  Representative  Wil- 
liam M.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel.  Mr. 
Chavles  B.  Thornton.  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins. 
Mrs.  Kathevine  G.  Peden.  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Jenkins. 

Wiiy  has  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
flC":  not  printed  it  at  this  late  date? 

Why  has  it  not  been  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  so  that  they  could 
insure  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
it  to  their  constituents,  who  have  .sent 
in  many  requests  for  it  or  who  want  to 
purchase  it  irom  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office? 

Whv  instead  has  it  been  publishea 
overnight  by  a  private  firm  and  placed 
o;i  sale  foi-  SI. 25  per  copy? 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  know- 
how  remarkable  that  Office  is  and  how 
speedily  it  can  ijublish  materials,  are 
quite  assured  that  it  is  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  not  yet  been  printed. 

•Can  the  delay  in  printing  the  repoit 
have  been  deliberate? 

Why  during  the  period  of  this  delay 
has  the  report  been  ignored,  derided,  be- 
littled and  downgraded  by  various  hiah 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

As  time  goes  by,  the  curious  case  of 
the  unprinted  report  of  the  Commission 
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FORESTRY  RESEARCH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  March  24  edition  of  the  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  Dominion-Post  had  a 
most  interesting  editorial  concerning  the 
benefits  of  research  being  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  forestry  re- 
search centers. 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have 
three  such  centers  located  within  its  bor- 
ders. These  centers  are  located  at  Mor- 
gantown.  Princeton,  and  Parsons.  All 
three  will,  over  the  years,  continue  to 
make  substantial  contributions  to  for- 
estry knowledge.  And  all  three  will  also 
help  the  economies  of  the  areas  sur- 
rounding them  to  grow. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  of  its  subcommit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  Forest 
Service  funding,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  help  fm-ther  this  worthwhile  work 
throtigh  ttre  appropriation  of  needed 
funds.  And,  in  many  instances  I  have 
secured  appropriations  for  these  forestry 
research  laboratories  which  were  not  in- 
cluded at  all  in  the  President's  budget. 
I  have  always  attempted  to  he  recep- 
tive to  the  need  for  additional  moneys 
for  this  worthy  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Off-Beat  Benefits  of  For- 
estry Research"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Oft-Beat  Benefits  of  Forestry  Research 
In  attempting  to  point  to  some  of  the  con- 
crete benefits  of  forestry  research  at  Installa- 
tions   such    as    Morgantown's    U.S.    Forestry 
Research   Center,   we've   overlooked   some  of 
the    off-beat    contributions    made    by    such 
projects. 

The  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  tJpper  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  parent 
outfit  of  our  Morgantown  research  facility. 
pointed  out  one  of  these  contributions  in  a 
report  Issued  this  past  week,  noting  that 
forestry  research  Is  now  aiding  rehabilitation 
in  a  strange  but  helpful  way. 

Working  as  a  team,  federal  forestry  sci- 
entists and  private  industry  technicians  have 
developed  a  technique  to  hasten  remodelling 
of  old,  rundown  tenement  buildings.  It  holds 
much  promise  of  helping  speed  urban  reha- 
bilitation in  overcrowded  cities. 

Federal  housing  authorities  estimate  that 
between  9.5  to  10  million  dwelling  uni',s  in 
our  nation's  cities  need  remodelling.  Most 
units  have  a  common  problem — the  floors 
sag.  In  some  buildings  this  sag  is  as  much  as 
8  inches;  in  most,  it  averages  between  2  and 
4  inches.  "Why  is  this  sag  a  problem  in 
rehabilitation? 

Because  it  both  limits  and  in  some  cases 
prohibits  the  economical  use  of  prefabricated 
sections  such  as  walls,  prehung  doors,  com- 
plete kitchen  and  bathroom  units — sections 
which  reduce  Installation  time  and  lower 
on-site  costs.  These  are  two  vital  factors  in 
the  remodelling  project. 

Thus  the  key  to  a  rapid  and  still  relatively 
inexpensive  Job  Is  a  level  floor. 

Scientists,  technicians  and  engineers  from 
private  industry  (Union  Carbide  Chemicals, 
South  Charleston)  and  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  teamed 
up  to  devise  a  solution  to  the  floor  sagging 
problem. 

Tried  in  a  flat  in  New  York  City,  the  sys- 
tem  proved   to  be   fast,   economical   and   a 


structurally  sound  way  of  rehabilitating 
sagging  old  floors. 

Forestry  research  showed  that  two  men 
using  the  system  can  establish  a  level  floor- 
bearing  base  In  a  12  by  12  foot  room  in  less 
than  14  minutes.  The  cost  for  labor,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  is  less  than  7  cents  per 
square  foot,  or  $9  65  for  the  room. 

The  savings?  The  scientists  point  out  that 
■If  only  one  cent  per  square  foot  were  saved 
by  using  this  system,  the  potential  total  sav- 
ings lor  the  Now  York  City  rehabilitation 
project  alone  could  be  over  S.i.8  million."  (It 
is  estimated  tliat  580  million  square  feet  of 
new  floors  in  about  480,000  apartments  is 
needed  \n  New  York  City  alone  ) 

Just  whac  is  the  .system? 

.\  leveling  device  holds  2  by  2  inch  wooden 
strips  m  a  level  position  over  the  old  floors. 
A  cu.'^hion  of  quick-hardening  plastic  foam 
is  tpriivcd  untler  and  around  the  wooden 
strips,  i'lns  bonds  them  to  the  old  floors  and 
provides  a  level  foundation  for  a  new  floor. 

We  predicted  last  year  when  Morgan- 
towns  new  forestry  research  facility  opened 
that  we  would  be  surprised  at  some  of  the 
things  that  will  be  developed  here  and  at 
other  forestry  centers. 

The  story  about  sagging  floors,  we  think, 
proves  the  point. 


EQUITY  FOR  UNINCORPORATED 

BUSINESSES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  lime  today  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  659, 
which  provides  equity  lor  the  unincor- 
porated sole  proprietorship  or  partner- 
ship on  a  par  with  the  provisions  in  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment  dealing 
with  a  special  treatment  of  the  first  $25- 
000  of  profit  for  the  incorporated  busi- 
ness. Because  the  amendment  is  com- 
plex in  some  respects,  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  present  in  an  orderly  fashion  some  of 
its  aspects  in  a  way  which  may  not  be 
possible  later  under  the  pressures  of  per- 
haps limited  time. 

First,  it  is  my  behef  that  small  busi- 
ness, whether  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated, deserves  equity  of  treatment. 
Second,  there  is  a  need  for  this  small 
measure  of  assistance — a  tax  deferment 
on  payment  of  estimated  income  tax  up 
to  $5,500  of  tax  liability  until  the  next 
calendar  year.  Such  a  treatment  is  pres- 
ently accorded  all  businesses  with  taxable 
income  of  $100,000  or  less.  The  Finance 
Committee  amendment,  now  in  the  bill, 
reduces  the  amount  which  can  be  de- 
ferred— or,  put  another  way,  does  not  as- 
sist on  speeding  up  payments  until 
they  are  current — for  the  first  $25,000  of 
incorporated  business  income. 

Third,  there  is  precedent  now  in  the 
law,  which  will  continue  to  exempt  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  and  oyster  farmers. 
Fourth,  while  there  will  be  a  loss  of  cur- 
rently received  Treasury  income  for  the 
time  being  and  throughout  the  same  5 
years  in  which  the  speedup  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  occurs,  there  is  no 
permanent  loss  of  income.  The  transi- 
tional deferral  for  which  my  amendment 
provides  is  just  that — not  a  loss,  but  a 
transitional  deferral.  After  5  years  the 
unincorporated  businessman  deriving 
two-thirds  or  more  of  his  income  from 
his  business  will  be  exactly  where  the  in- 
corporated business  stands — both  will 
have  the  same  treatment.  Consequently, 
while  it  is  proper  to  talk  about  the  Treas- 
ury effect  of  this  amendment  being  tem- 


porarily adverse,  it  is  entirely  untrue  to 
talk  about  the  Treasury  cost  of  the 
amendment,  which  in  the  long  run  will 
have  no  cost. 

First  as  to  equity.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  unincorporated  business, 
whether  a  "mom  and  pop"  store  or  a 
widget  manufacturer  with  three  em- 
ployees, to  be  treated  in  his  small  busi- 
ness aspects  identically  with  the  incor- 
porated small  business.  To  do  so,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  restore  the  House 
provision  of  $40,  which  will  put  all  in- 
corporated business  on  a  par  with  in- 
dividuals including  those  in  unincor- 
porated business,  or  else  take  the  course 
of  equity  my  amendment  offers. 

Second,  we  need  to  encourage  small 
business  entrepreneurs  of  all  kinds,  and 
many  features  of  our  laws  do  so — but  only 
for  the  incorporated  enterprise.  Many  of 
the  smaller  businesses  without  incorpora- 
tion are  run  by  ordinary  people  who  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  incorporation.  Often  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  possible  benefits  such  a 
procedure  might  provide;  and  if  they  do 
have  a  vague  realization  of  them,  they 
are  not  the  kind — certainly  the  typical 
one-man  or  family  small  business  in  re- 
tail trade — is  not  the  kind — to  view  law- 
yers, incorporation,  papers,  and  new 
types  of  taxes  as  very  desirable. 

Yet,  although  we  have  need  for  these 
stalwart  individuals  in  the  American 
free-enterprise  tradition,  they  are  de- 
clining in  numbers.  In  each  year  since 
1961,  except  for  1964 — and  this  was  a  5- 
year  period  of  prosperous  economic 
growth — both  sole  proprietorships  and 
partnerships  have  declined  in  numbers. 
The  figures  are  from  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  and  since 
the  1968  edition  is  not  yet  out,  the  1967 
figure  does  not  appear. 

In  1961  there  were  9,242,000  sole  pro- 
prietorships. In  1962  there  were  9,183,000: 
in  1963,  9,136,000;  in  1964,  9,193,000;  in 
1965,  9,078,000;  and  in  1966,  9,087,000. 
Thus  there  were  about  150.000  less  in 
1966  than  5  years  earlier.  How  many  of 
them  could  have  been  helped  by  the  kind 
of  measure  I  am  proposing? 

Partnerships  show  the  same  decline, 
in  the  same  years:  939,000;  932.000;  924,- 
000;  922,000;  914,000;  and  in  1966,  923,- 
000.  Business  failures  in  this  group,  pri- 
marily small  businesses,  average  about 
13,000  per  year.  For  small  businesses,  the 
opportunity  to  defer  tax  payments  at  a 
critical  time  may  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  the  business. 
Third,  I  said  there  is  precedent.  In 
title  26.  section  6073(b)  there  is  this  ex- 
emption, which  will  remain  untouched 
and  continue  in  existence  under  the 
committee  amendment  even  though  they 
are  unincorporated,  for  farmers  or  fish- 
ermen. I  cite  the  language  of  the  statute : 
Declaration  of  estimated  tax  required  by 
section  6015  from  individuals  whose  esti- 
mated gross  income  from  farming  or  fishing 
(including  oyster  farming)  for  the  taxable 
year  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  esti- 
mated gross  income  from  all  sources  for  the 
taxable  year,  may,  in  lieu  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  be  filed  at  any 
time  on  or  before  January  15  of  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  pro- 
vision already  in  the  law,  a  provision 
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which  extends  to  farmers  and  fishermen 
not  merely  deferral  prlvUeges  on  the  first 
$25  000  of  such  business  income,  whether 
incorporated  or  not,  but  covers  all  sizes 
of  Income  from  such  sources— I  submit 
that  this  provision  provides  equity  for 
these  food  suppUers  and  provides  prece- 
dent for  so  dealing  with  other  unincor- 
porated business. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  Treasury  effect.  I 
have  been  given  figures  in  which  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  effect  in  terms 
of  a  range.  As  my  amendment  is  drawn, 
there  would  be  a  5-year  phasein  of  the 
$5,500  maximum,  with  $1,100  the  first 
year  $2,200  the  second,  $3,300  the  third, 
and  so  on  until  parity  with  the  corporate 
deferral  is  reached. 

Since  there  are  many  more  unincor- 
porated businesses  and  partnerships 
whose  taxable  income  from  the  business 
is  $5,500  or  less  than  there  are  with  high- 
er income,  the  first  year  eCect^— I  do  not 
say  cost,  since  any  immediate  loss  is  re- 
couped in  a  subsequent  year — is  to  be 
the  largest  in  that  first  year.  Treasury 
estimates  the  first-year  sliift  forward 
would  amount  to  $400  to  $600  million. 
The  second  year  there  would  be  added 
another — to  use  the  median  of  the 
range — $350  million;  the  third  year.  $250 
million;  the  fourth,  $250  million;  and  the 
fifth,  $100  million.  Thus  the  total  effect 
over  a  5-year  spread  is  $1.45  billion  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transitional  deferral. 
But  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  permanent 
loss  to  the  Treasury ;  the  deferral  w  ill  be 
completed  in  5  years  and  the  payments 
will  be  completely  caught  up  in  totals 
equivalent  to  those  which  would  prevail 
under  the  present  system,  except  for 
year-to-year  fluctuations  in  the  taxable 
income — a  negligible  effect. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
two  small  business  organizations  of  the 
Nation,  the  National  Federation  of  Small 
Businesses  and  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  promised  a  telegram 
to  that  effect  from  the  federation,  and 
when  it  is  available  I  may  wish  to  include 
its  text  in  the  Record.  I  do  have  in  hand 
a  letter  of  support  from  the  National 
Small  Business  Federation,  which  I  ask 
may  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  have  detailed  here  the  reasons  this 
amendment  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  equity  amendment;  it  is 
needed;  it  has  precedent  in  present  law; 
and  while  it  has  an  offset  to  the  effect  of 
the  shift  toward  current  collections  by 
incorporated  business,  it  involves  no  per- 
manent Treasury  loss.  For  these  reasons. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  it  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Small  Business 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22,  1968. 
Hon.   'VANCE  Habtke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Habtke:  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  pressing  capital  needs 
of  smaller  businesses  wUl  reap  rich  dividends 
for  the  country  by  contributing  to  their 
growth.  This,  In  turn,  means  hiring  of  more 
people  and  greater  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Therefore  we  endorse  your  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  15414  which  wUl  allow 
individuals  engaged  In  trade  or  business  to 
deduct  from  the  payment  of  estimated  t.axes 
tbelr  first  $5,500.00  of  tax  liabUlty. 

Although  the  capital  needs  of  the  smaller 
corporation  may  be  greater,  as  a  rule,  than 
that  of  the  individual  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  there  is  a  consistency  In  principle 
for  the  exemption  of  both  categories.  We  urge 
adoption  by  the  Congress  of  your  proposed 
amendment. 

Your  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
emaU  business  community  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  GosnEll. 

General  Counsel. 


ANTIPOVERTY    OFFICIAL    ACCUSED 
IN  ATTEMPTED  RAPE 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pr(3sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article,  entitled 
"Suspect  in  Attempted  Rape  Seized  in 
Stakeout  at  Scene,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington,  D.C,  Post  of  March  27, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suspect  in   Attempted   Rape   Seized   if 

Stakeout  at  Scene 
A  suspect  was  arrested  early  yesterday  in 
an  attempted  rape  case  after  he  was  found 
at   the   scene   looking   for   his   wallet,   police 
reported. 

They  said  a  coed  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  was  returning  home 
along  Connecticut  avenue  shortly  before 
midnight  and  was  crossing  the  Taft  Bridge 
when  she  was  struck  on  the  head  and 
knocked  to  the  ground. 

Her  attacker  dragged  her  down  a  hill  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge  and  Into  bushes  where 
she  fought  with  him.  knocking  his  glasses 
off  and  dropping  her  books. 

While  the  assailant  groped  lor  his  glasses, 
the  student  picked  up  her  books  and  fled 
to  a  netirby  telephone  where  she  called  police. 
They  said  when  they  arrived,  the  student 
gave  them  a  wallet  that  she  s.ald  she  had 
found  among  her  books. 

Policemen  were  staked  out  in  the  bushes 
where  the  attack  took  place  and  at  2  am. 
the  suspect  turned  up  and  started  to  search 
among  the  bushes,  police  said. 

[Taken  into  custody  was  Maurice  A.  Davis. 
35  of  ClarksviUe.  W.  Va.  They  said  Davis  was 
assistant  director  of  the  antipoverty  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  in  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
He  was  in  Washington  attending  a  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  program,  according  to  po- 
lice.) 

Davis  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape.  U  .S.  Commis- 
sioner Sam  Wertleb  set  bond  at  fS.OOO  and 
continued  the  case  to  April  18. 


SENATOR  RANTHDLPH  REQUESTS 
REVIEW  OF  "PUBLIC  WORKS 
MORATORIUM"  SECTION  OF  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  EXCISE  TAX  BILL 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
cormection  with  the  pending  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  on  section  3  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  substitute  amendment  to 

H  R    15414. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 


To    Members  of  the  Senate. 
From:  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Subject:  Section  3  of  the  Wllliams-Smathers 
Substitute  Amendment  to  H.R.  J5414-— 
Moratorium  on  Public  Works  Projects. 
Judging  Irom  tUe  vote   in  ihe  Senate  on 
this  subject  on  March  L'fi.  and  Irom  my  con- 
versations with  Senators  today,  there  appears 
to  be  some  need  lor  c'.arilication  ol  the  scope 
and    imparl    of    Section    3    ol    t!ie    pending 
measure,  which  would  halt  or  postpone  the 
planning  and  construction  of  public  works. 
First,  there  is  no  delinition  ol  public  works 
in  the  bill.  Without  such  definition  we  must 
rely  on  two  primary  s jurces  for  tlie  meaning 
of  the  term:   i.il  Title  40.  U.S.C  .  Section  4l>0 
defines  public  works  in  the  following  words: 
••The  term  'public  works'  shall  include  any 
public  works  other  than  housing",  (b)  In  the 
Special  Analvfes  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  1969.  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,    pages   77   through   93    are   entitled. 
Federal    Activities    In    Public    Works.    This 
chapter  presents  a  wide  v;u-iety  ol  programs, 
ranging   from   the   traditional   public   works 
program  carried  forward  by  the  Corps  ol  En- 
gineers In  rivers,  harbors  and  flood  control, 
to  grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment,  grants  lor  vocational   education 
facilities  and  grants  for  public  hospitals. 

The  all-encompassing  scope  of  these  above 
definitions  ol  public  works  is  supported  by 
the  language  of  the  pending  bill.  Section 
3  (a)  ( 1 1  (B)  which  refers  to  "any  grant  to  any 
State  or  local  government  agency  lor  .  .  . 
any  such  public  works  project.  '  This  lan- 
guage encompasses  the  entire  r:inge  of  Fed- 
eral-aid projects. 

The  pending  measure  tlius  would  not  only 
cripple  such  direct  Federal  resources  devel- 
opment programs  as  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, and  water  shed  projects,  but  It  would 
also  bring  to  a  halt  the  plamiing  and  con- 
.'.truction  of  post  offices  and  Federal  office 
buildings,  grants  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems,  grants  for  urban  water  and  sewer 
systems,  grants  for  airport  construction, 
grants  for  public  hospitals,  health  research 
faculties,  community  health  service  facili- 
ties, mental  health  centers.  Veterans'  hos- 
pitals and  grants  lor  vocational  schools — to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  programs  w  hich  would 
be  affected  by  the  pending  measure. 

Subsection  2  of  Section  3  is  directed  spe- 
cifically at  halting  of  on-going  planning  or 
construction  activities  of  public  works.  &;nce 
most  Federally  funded  c  instriiction  is  per- 
f.-rmed  by  private  contractors,  this  would 
mean  that  literally  thousands  of  contracts 
with  design  engineers  and  builders  would 
have  to  be  temporarily  halted,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  by  negj!  .a- 
i;on.  With  the  government  being  fubject  :n 
manv.  if  not  most,  iiLsumces  to  d.amnces  f  r 
postponing  the  contract.  In  the  Bureau  rf 
Reclamation  a'.one  there  are  an  estimated 
1,000  contracts  for  uncompleted  construction 
involving  outstanding  obligations  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  of  $161  million.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  there  are  a  total 
of  laa  buildings  under  design  or  construc- 
tion at  a  t.Jlal  obligation  of  $1,030,379,000- 
Tcrmlnation  or  postponement  of  these  con- 
tracts and  the  ihotLsands  of  other  contracts 
throughout  the  range  of  Federal  public 
works  programs  would  create  widespread 
disruptions  within  the  construction  Indus- 
try, dislocation  of  the  economy  in  many  com- 
munities, and  would  impair  many  of  natural 
resources  and  human  development  programs. 
I  .than  talk  on  this  matter  in  sre.ater  detail 
in  the  Senate  either  t'>day  or  t.f>morrow. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOovniN  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiuinimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  995,  H.R.  15414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
15414)  to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates  on  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of  es- 
timated tax  by  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRfi  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  order  of  yes- 
terday, under  which  we  would  go  on  con- 
trolled time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  brief  quorimi  call  and 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  not  only 
worked  on  this  particular  measure,  but 
has  been  giving  leadership  on  textile  in- 
dustry problems  since  long  before  I  came 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  which  have  already 
been  heard  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings  I. 

The  American  textile  Industry  has 
earned  the  right  to  a  favorable  vote  on 
this  amendment.  The  men  and  women 
who  work  in  the  textile  Industry  have 
all  earned  their  right  to  a  favorable 
vote  today.  Their  forbearance  In  the 
face  of  a  mounting  tide  of  imports  has 
earned  them  the  right  to  the  support 
so  badly  needed  which  this  amendment 
offers. 

I  feel  that  a  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina can  be  fully  consistent  with  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  free  and  expanded  world 
trade.  The  Rollings  amendment  offers 
a  strong  incentive  to  all  nations  to  reach 
free  negotiated  agreements  regarding 
trade  in  textiles.  It  does  not  Impose  rigid 
quotas  or  other  barriers  to  trade  It  does 


not  rely  on  artificial  tariffs.  It  simply  re- 
affirms our  view  that  increased  trade 
carries  with  It  increased  responsibilities 
to  avod  disrupting  the  economies  of  im- 
porting nations. 

I  could  not  let  this  opportimlty  pass 
without  also  expressing  my  strong  hope 
that  a  similar  approach  may  yet  be 
worked  out  for  trade  in  shoes  and  leather 
goods.  Shoe  imports  resemble  textile  im- 
ports in  their  historic  increases  dur- 
ing the  present  time.  If  we  succeed  to- 
day in  convincing  the  major  trading  na- 
tions to  take  a  more  reasonable  approach 
to  textile  exports,  perhaps  we  can  fol- 
low the  same  course  In  bringing  about 
a  more  orderly  market  In  shoes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  half  hour  of  time  available 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
against  the  time  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  judge  the 
textile  industry  need  for  quota  protec- 
tion in  the  brief  time  available  this 
morning.  There  is  neither  time  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  make  a 
complete  case  on  the  merits  for  his 
amendments,  nor  Is  there  time  for  those 
of  us  who  oppose  this  measure  to  relate 
the  many  arguments  that  are  available — 
In  the  new  Tariff  Commission  report  and 
other  authoritative  sources — to  counter 
this  proposal  on  its  merits.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  would  not  matter  if  we  had  2 
days  for  the  purpose:  the  details  of  this 
complex  industry  and  the  implications 
of  passage  of  this  amendment  for  our 
domestic  economy  as  well  as  the  world 
trade  simply  do  not  permit  that  easy 
a  delineation. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons 
why  I  feel  and  feel  strongly  that  the 
amendment  is  unwise  and  untimely  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill.  First,  a  quota 
Is  a  Government  grant-in-aid.  It  Is  Gov- 
ernment assistance  just  as  surely  as  a 
preferential  tax  rate  or  a  subsidy.  It  gives 
its  recipient  advantages  other  domestic 
industries  do  not  have.  The  implications 
of  favoring  this  Industry  in  this  sum- 
mary action.  In  view  of  the  long  line  of 
industries  looking  for  similar  favors, 
should  be  a  warning  that  quota  amend- 
ments will  only  have  begun  to  appear  if 
we  pass  this  amendment.  In  the  last 
session  the  initial  plan  was  to  pass  them 
all  at  once.  That  produced  a  ground  swell 
of  opposition.  Now  the  strategy  appears 
to  favor  passing  them  singly,  after  the 
textile  bill  has  opened  the  path.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it:  this  vote  is — 
in  great  measure — a  vote  on  several,  if 
not  all.  of  the  pending  quota  bills. 

Second,  as  both  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI — who  regrettably 
is  detained  In  New  York  on  business  or 
he  would  be  here  leading  this  fight — and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  H.ART]  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
Imposition  on  this  quota  will  have  a  seri- 
ous international  effect.  Negotiations  are 
now  underway  among  numerous  of  our 
trading  partners  who  seek  to  give  us  a 


Sryear  trade  advantage  by  Implementing 
their  Kennedy  round  tariff  reductions  at 
once  while  we  implement  ours  in  three 
successive  stages.  Not  only  will  these 
positive  benefits  be  placed  in  jeopardy, 
but  the  dangers  of  imposition  of  addi- 
tional trade  barriers  to  counter  this 
quota  and  its  announced  protectionist 
policy  are  very  real  and  very  serious 
threats.  Regardless  of  whether  we  think 
these  coimtermeasures  against  us  are 
warranted — and  regardless  of  whether 
they  seem  fair — the  authorities  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  they  are  inevi- 
table. 

We  are  hardly  in  the  best  position  to 
bargain  internationally.  And  so  I  think 
we  ought  to  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  we  could  not  assist  the 
textile  industry — if  indeed  they  need 
help — by  other  means  that  would  have 
less  serious  consequences.  This  is  the 
job — Initially  at  least — of  the  committee. 
I  might  add,  the  administration  could 
perform  a  very  useful  service  by  propos- 
ing some  alternate  means  and  mecha- 
nisms wherewith  to  assist  in  adjustment 
in  import-affected  industries,  where  the 
imports  result  from  reduction  of  trade 
barriers. 

Third,  let  me  say  a  word  about  jobs. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  In  my 
enthusiasm  for  full  employment.  The 
State  of  Illinois  is  the  leading  export 
State  in  the  Union.  One  out  of  every 
eight  jobs  in  Illinois  Is  a  result  of  the 
availability  of  that  export  market.  One 
out  of  eight  Illinois  jobs  depends  on  ex- 
ports to  other  countries.  A  considerable 
nimiber  are  agricultural  jobs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  statement  that  is 
being  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  share  his  concern  regarding  action 
being  taken  today  without  extended 
hearings.  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  should  have  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
problems  in  the  textile  industry  and  In 
many  other  industries.  However,  to  act 
hastily  today,  I  think,  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment. 

Air.  President,  I  have  a  telegram  from 
the  farm  organizations  of  this  Nation 
who  have  a  great  interest  in  the  matter 
In  view  of  the  expanded  market  for  agri- 
cultural products.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
$7  billion  of  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
ported annually.  It  happens  to  be  a  part 
of  the  international  trade  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  wire  to  which  I  referred 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Washington.  DC. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson, 
V/ashington.  D.C.: 

We  understand  that  Senator  Hollings  will 
offer  textile  quota  amendment  to  excise  tax 
bill  later  today  or  tomorrow.  We  believe 
this  action  should  be  avoided  and  urge  you 
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to  oppose  Hollings  amendment.  U.S.  Tariff 
CiommlsBlon  In  recent  report  In  effect  found 
textile  Imports  were  not  Injurylng  the  domes- 
tic industry.  Additional  import  restrictions 
could  seriously  impair  our  ablUl,  to  export 
larm  coimnodltlw  and  undoubtedly  would 
lead  to  the  retaliatory  action  by  major  Im- 
porUng  nations.  In  view  of  these  lacts  we 
strongly  urge  committee  consideration  of  this 
most  important  matter  before  any  decision 
made  on  floor  action. 

Mearl  Glfford.  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.; 
Cole  Carpenter,  Mld-Contlnent  Farm- 
ers Association;  Glen  Hofer,  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers;  Ken- 
neth Naden,  National  CouncU  of  Farm- 
er Cooperative;  Oren  Lee  Staley,  Na- 
Uonal  Farmers  Organization;  Tony 
Dechant,  National  Farmers  Union; 
Herschel  Newsom,  NaUonal  Grange; 
Glen  Pogeler,  Soybeans  Council  of 
America;  A.  F.  Troyer,  Soybean  Grow- 
ers of  America;  John  Palmer,  Tobacco 
AssoclaUon,  Inc.;  aarenoe  Palmby, 
U.S.  Peed  Grange  Council. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  the  same  telegram  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  received.  The 
names  of  the  organizations  affixed  to  the 
wire  are  a  part  of  the  record  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  Farm  Bureau  was  not  a  signatory 
to  that  wire.  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
them  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  can  speak 
authoritatively  that  they  support  the 
position  taken  in  the  wire  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  has  had 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  number  of  these  jobs — in 
my  State  as  well  as  other  States — that 
will  be  lost  if  we  signal  the  start  of  a 
new  protectionist  policy  by  enacting  this 
amendment  today.  I  recognize  that  the 
textile  industry  lost  a  number  of  jobs  in 
1967.  I  am  also  aware  that  a  number  of 
other  industries  did,  too — some  who  are 
asking  for  Government  assistance  and 
some  who  are  not.  But  note  well:  Textile 
World,  the  magazine  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, Indicates  an  increase  in  every 
single  category  of  production  workers  in 
1968  over  the  1967  total.  And  employ- 
ment in  1968  Is  forecast  to  pass  the  em- 
ployment peak  of  the  industry  record 
year  1966. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
arguable case  for  this  quota  cannot  be 
made.  And  In  the  absence  of  such  a  case, 
such  a  far-reaching  proposal  should 
receive  full  hearings,  at  the  very  least, 
so  that  the  Senate  may  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  its  constituents,  not 
simply  those  of  one  industry.  The  single 
fact  that  we  are  contemplating  an  in- 
dustry which  effectively  reduced  Its  im- 


port competition  in  the  last  year,  while 
Increasing  its  exports,  argues  forcefully 
for  a  closer  look  and  a  fuller  analysis. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  j^eld 
myself  3  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  19,  and  20  of  last  year,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  measure.  It  was 
then  S.  1796.  It  is  now  word  for  word 
incorporated  in  this  amendment. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  hearings, 
we  have  had  over  the  last  several  years 
three  committee  hearings  before  the 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  and  two 
Finance  Committee  hearings.  We  have 
had  the  Cabinet  committee  hearings  un- 
der President  Kennedy.  We  had  the 
Tariff  Commission  hearings,  first  under 
President  Eisenhower,  later  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  now  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

We  cannot  show  It  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
clutter  the  Record  with  all  of  the  ma- 
terial, but  we  have  a  stack  of  hearing 
transcripts  2  feet  high  on  this  measure. 
We  have  heard  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  this  measure.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  will 
tell  you  that  the  only  reason  we  have 
not  had  more  hearings  is  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  a  perfect 
sham  to  have  -ftitnesses  continue  to  tell 
the  same  story  without  receiving  some 
kind  of  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  had 
hearings  following  the  very  exhaustive 
studies  made  by  the  PresidenUal  Cora- 
mission  on  the  Textile  Industry,  pub- 
lished in  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  studies  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  refers  to  as  being 
very  exhaustive  were  exhaustive  only  in 
their  confusion  and  not  with  respect  to 
factfinding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
document,  entitled.  'A  Brief  Appraisal 
on  the  Tariff  Commission  Report  on 
Textiles  and  Apparel."  prepared  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 
under  date  of  March  13.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


A  BRIEF  Appraisal  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
Report  on  Textiles  and  Apparel 
Following  a  request  by  President  Johnson 
to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to 
"make  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries,  including  the 
present  and  future  impact  of  imports  upon 
such  industries",  the  Tariff  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  two  volume  report  to  the  President 
on  January  15,  1968.  Unfortunately,  instead 


of  presenting  a  comprehensive,  unbiased  pic- 
ture of  existing  conditions  and  prospective 
developments,  the  Commission  presented  a 
partisan  report,  normally  not  expected  from 
an  ImparUal  government  agency  charged 
with  providing  factual  information  for  the 
President  to  use  in  developing  policy. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  Report  is  neither 
balanced  nor  complete.  It  distorts  past  and 
current  developments,  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational, by  selecUve  emphasis  and  the 
deliberate  choice  of  data.  It  sidesteps  the 
question  of  the  luture  impact  ut  Imports  on 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  industries 
and  seelts  to  minimize  the  impact  ol  imports 
to  date.  Moreover,  the  Report  often  shows  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  industries  under 
Investigation,  and  resorts  to  lacile  generali- 
zation m  the  total  absence  of  supporting  fact. 
As  a  result.  It  contains  numerous  factual 
and  Interpretative  errors. 

Some  of  the  more  serious  delects  of  the 
Report,  each  of  which  can  be  readily  docu- 
mented, are  briefly  summarized  below. 

1.  The  Conrmilssions  Report  continually 
changes  the  dates  used  in  historical  compari- 
sons shifting  from  dates  going  back  to  1954, 
to  1958,  to  1961,  to  1962  and  to  1963  as  the 
beginning  of  time  periods,  and  also  varying 
the  terminal  dates.  At  times  It  completes  the 
period  with  either  1965.  or  1966,  even  though 
data  for  1967  was  available,  as  is  clear  from 
other  sections  of  the  Report.  Data  for  1967 
were  occasionally  used  when  they  suited  the 
Commission's  purpose.  This  shifting  of  dates 
permits  the  Commission  to  develop  argu- 
ments of  convenience.  The  statistical  results 
presented  In  the  report  are  oUen  determined 
by  the  choice  of  the  lime  period  ratlier  than 
by  an  effort  to  place  events  in  ihelr  proper 
historical  perspective. 

2.  The  Commission  chose  to  include  raw 
libers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
within  the  scope  of  Its  investigation  even 
though  the  President  requested  only  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries. This  change  in  the  scope  oi  the  investi- 
gation was  then  utilized  to  distort  the  degree 
of  import  penetration  for  textile  and  apparel 
products  considered  as  a  totality,  to  minimize 
the  balance  of  trade  deficit  In  textiles  and 
apparel,  and  to  confuse  the  very  issues  the 
Commission  -was  asked  to  investigate. 

3.  The  Commission  generally  ignores  im- 
ports .IS  a  causal  factor  in  the  ciecllne  of 
domestic  production.  This  i?  done  even  where 
imports  of  a  particular  item  are  rising  In  the 
face  of  a  decrease  In  the  domestic  production 
of  that  item. 

4.  In  an  effort  to  deemphasize  the  impact 
of  imports  on  domestic  markets,  the  Com- 
mission repeatedly  stresses  that  the  imports 
are  either  not  produced  In  this  country  in 
significant  quantities,  or  that  they  are  in 
some  undefined  way  different  Irom  the 
domestic  product,  or  that  they  serve  needs 
of  the  lower  income  groups  of  this  country 
that  presumably  are  not  met  by  domestic 
producers.  This  is  done  in  generalised  Ijrm 
and  without  documentation.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  advocate  who  generalizes  from 
the  hypothetical  or  highly  unusual  muntion 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  av;iilable  facts 
The  Commission's  contentions  :ire  not  sus- 
tained by  the  facts. 

5.  The  Commission  falls  to  take  proper 
account  of  the  import  developments  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Short  Term  .ind 
the  Long  Term  International  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Arrangements.  It  thus  ignores  the  par- 
allel between  the  earlier  developments  In 
cotton  textile  and  apparel  Imports  and  sub- 
sequent developments  in  textile  and  apparel 
imports  of  other  fibers 

6.  The  Commission  fails  to  assess  the  Long 
Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  as  a  prac- 
tical International  instrument  which,  de- 
spite weaknesses,  has  introduced  a  degree 
of  orderliness  into  international  trade  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permitted  a  continued 
expansion  of  imports. 
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7.  The  CommiMlon  falls  to  deal  vsrlth  lim- 
itations or  contradictions  In  the  statistical 
data  which  It  utilizes. 

8.  The  data  published  by  the  Commission 
m  various  sections  of  Its  report  are  at  var- 
iance with  the  published  figures  of  the 
data-collecting  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government,  or  by  other  research 
Institutions,    and    cannot    be    substantiated. 

9.  In  utilizing  Census  data,  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  show  any  awareness  of  the 
duplication  In  the  data  that  arises  in  the 
specific  industries  as  a  result  of  Intra-lndus- 
try  transactions.  Nor  does  It  show  any  aware- 
ness of  the  effect  of  such  duplication  on 
the  changes  In  the  particular  Industry's 
unduplicated  sales  volume  to  others.  Thus, 
It  utilizes  the  combined  figures  on  the  dollar 
volume  of  apparel  contractors  and  of  their 
principals  for  whom  contracting  costs  are 
a  cost  of  doing  business.  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  failure  to  eliminate  this  du- 
plication, the  data  distort  the  sales  per- 
formance of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Industry  and  the  trends  of  business  volume. 

10.  The  Commission's  Report  often  shows 
no  awareness  of  the  difference  between  data 
for  an  Industry  and  data  for  the  principal 
product  of  that  Industry.  This  mlsunder- 
standlhg  leftttfe  to  confusing  statements  and 
Invalid  expURiations   and  conclusions. 

11.  In  presenting  and  analyzing  import 
data  the  Commission  resorts  to  comparisons 
of  product  groupings  which  are  not  com- 
parable from  one  time  period  to  another,  and 
fails  to  call  attention  to  or  take  account  of 
changes  In  Import  classifications  which  make 
its  comparisons  invalid. 

12.  The  Commission  relies  on  Its  own  es- 
timates of  import  penetration  of  textile  and 
apparel  products  In  terms  of  raw  fiber 
weights.  It  fails  to  take  account  of  the  more 
sophisticated  series  maintained  on  the  same 
basis  by  the  Office  of  Textiles  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  has  been  util- 
ized by  the  United  States  Government  In 
international    negotiations. 

13.  The  Commission  ignores  the  impact 
of  apparel  Imports  on  domestic  fabric  and 
yarn  producers,  and  the  impiact  of  fabric  Im- 
ports on  domestic  yarn  producers.  It  thus 
significantly  underestimates  the  impact  of 
textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

14.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  the 
overall  measure  of  import  penetration  in 
fabrics  is  best  meastired  in  terms  of  square 
yards  rather  than  by  fabric  weight.  Yet  It 
falls  to  pursue  this  principle  In  measuring 
Import  penetration  for  apparel.  Thus,  while 
comparisons  of  domestic  production  and  of 
imports  for  a  limited  number  of  apparel 
products  are  made  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  items,  the  Commission  falls  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  overall  apparel 
penetration  in  terms  of  physical  units.  Nor 
does  the  Commission  use  data  presented  in 
the  course  of  Its  hearings  which  take  ac- 
count of  the  factors  requiring  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  measure.  The  Commission's 
figures  grossly  understate  the  degree  to 
which  apparel  imports  have  penetrated  the 
United  States  market. 

15.  The  Commission's  discussion  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  employed  by  many  foreign 
countries  to  curtail  imports  of  textiles  and 
apparel,  particularly  from  developing  coun- 
tries. Is  meager  and  superficial.  It  Ignores  the 
strong  pressures  that  these  barriers  create  in 
developing  countries  and  other  exporting  na- 
tions to  concentrate  their  exports  In  the 
United  States  market. 

16.  The  Commission's  Report  reveals  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  economics  and  op- 
eration of  the  apparel  and  textile  industries 
and  their  problems.  It  totally  ignores  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  these  industries  and  of 
their  labor  force. 

17.  The  Commission's  Report  emphasizes 
the  increase  In  the  number  of  larger  firms  In 
the  npparel  industry.  It  neglects  the  fact  that 
this  industry  continues  to  be  a  mainstay  of 


small  business.  As  a  result,  the  Commission 
loses  sight  of  the  negative  Impact  of  Imports 
on  numerous  firms  in  the  industry  and 
ignores  the  national  policy  of  promoting  and 
encouraging  small  business. 

18.  The  Commission  repeatedly  assumes, 
without  evidence,  that  the  impact  of  Im- 
ports is  different  on  larger  and  small  firms. 
In  the  process  it  neglects  serious  effects  of 
Imports  on  both  large  and  small  firms.  It 
also  totally  ignores  the  Impact  on  workers  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  company.  Even 
when  a  large  firm  Is  able  to  switch  to  the 
manufacture  of  other  products,  the  result 
may  still  be  displacement  of  those  workers 
affected  by  imports.  When  large  firms  trans- 
fer part  or  all  of  their  production  offshore  as 
a  result  of  rising  imports,  the  effect  is  un- 
employment for  their  workers. 

19.  The  Commission's  Report  shows  little 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  labor  costs. 
It  repeatedly  treats  changes  in  hourly  earn- 
ings of  workers  as  though  these  were  unit 
labor  costs.  It  falls  to  recognize  that  unit 
labor  costs  and  hourly  earnings  typically  do 
not  move  alike. 

20.  The  Commission's  Report  falls  to  take 
account  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
countries  abroad  can  create  and  expand  ap- 
parel producing  capacity  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  It  ignores  the  ease  with  which 
apparel  production  can  be  relocated  from  the 
United  States  abroad  through  the  use  of  the 
contracting  out  practices  which  have  long 
been  an  integral  characteristic  of  this  indus- 
try in  its  domestic  operations. 

21.  The  Commission  falls  to  take  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  Importers  of  apparel 
shift  from  one  product  to  another,  or  from 
one  fiber  to  another  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  particular  product.  They  thus  ignore  fac- 
tors which  intensify  import  penetration  and 
help  bypass  international  arrangements 
which  seek  to  regulate  Imports  of  a  single 
fiber  or  of  specific  products. 

22.  The  Commission  Ignores  the  ease  with 
which  importers  shift  their  purchases  from 
country  to  country.  It  thus  neglects  the  fa- 
cility with  which  importers  bypass  restraint 
levels  applicable  to  any  individual  country 
and  increase  import  penetration.  It  also 
ignores  the  resulting  build  up  of  overcapacity 
and  overproduction  of  particular  products, 
and  the  economic  and  pyoUtical  repercussions 
likely  to  follow. 

23.  The  Commission  falls  to  make  any 
analysis  In  depth  of  the  multi-fiber  character 
of  the  apparel  industry  and  its  bearing  on 
the  industry's  present  and  prospective  im- 
port problem. 

24.  With  but  one  exception,  the  Commis- 
sion's Report  falls  to  take  account  of  the 
testimony  presented  in  the  course  of  its  six 
day  hearing.  It  disregards  testimony  pre- 
sented to  It  even  on  matters  on  which  there 
was  neither  conflict  nor  disagreement  by  wit- 
nesses with  widely  different  points  of  view. 

Lazare  Teper, 
Director  of  Research,  ILGWU. 
Milton  Pried, 
Director  of  Research.  ACWA. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  document  pre- 
pared by  these  two  organizations  repre- 
senting American  workers  states: 

The  Commission  presented  a  partisan  re- 
port, normally  i.ot  expected  from  an  impar- 
tial government  agency  charged  with  pro- 
viding factual  information  for  the  President 
to  use  in  developing  policy. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  Report  is  neither 
balanced  nor  complete.  It  distorts  past  and 
current  devolopments,  both  domestic  and  In- 
ternational, by  selective  emphasis  and  the 
deliberate  choice  of  data.  It  sidesteps  the 
question  of  the  future  impact  of  imports  on 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  industries 
and  seeks  to  minimize  the  impact  of  im- 
ports to  date. 

The  document  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  Record  is  a  very  comprehensive  re- 


pdrt  and  analysis  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  along  with  three  other 
Senators,  state  in  the  memorandum 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  this 
morning  that  we  are  now  at  a  crucial 
stage.  And  I  would  have  to  agree. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Tues- 
day, March  12,  contains  a  figure  for  the 
month  of  January  on  textile  imports 
and  reads: 

Textile  Imports  in  January  of  this  year 
reached  the  highest  level  of  any  single  month 
in  history,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Imports  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  in  January  were  291.2- 
milUon  square  yards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  12, 

1968] 

January  Imports  or  Textiles  at  New  P>eak 

Washington,  March  11. — Textile  Imports 
in  January  of  this  year  reached  the  highest 
level  of  any  single  month  in  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Im{x>rts  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  In  January  were  291.2- 
mllllon  square  yards.  The  previous  high  was 
280.3-mllllon  square  yards  in  September  of 
1966. 

Imports  of  products  made  of  man-made 
fibers  and  blends  were  31  per  cent  higher 
than  the  previous  record  monthly  high  in 
August  of  1966. 

The  figures  were  released  following  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Management-Labor  Textile  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

January  was  the  month  in  which  the  first 
step  of  the  new  "Kennedy  Round"  tariff 
reductions  was  in  effect.  Over-all  reductions 
In  textile  tariffs  averaged  13  per  cent. 

Substantial  rises  were  recorded  in  imports 
of  wool  and  man-made  fiber  textiles.  The 
man-made  fiber  textile  imports  were  119.1- 
mlUlon  square  yards  compared  with  79.6- 
milUon  square  yards  In  January  of  last  year. 
Wool  imports  were  12-mlllion  square  yards 
compared  with  9.9-milUon  square  yards  a 
year  ago.  Cotton  textiles  were  160.1-milllon 
square  yards  compared  with  160.3-mllllon 
square  yards  in  January  of  1967. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  profits. 

I  have  here  the  available  information 
on"  hand  for  the  1967  profit  picture  from 
the  annual  statement  of  the  Cone  Mills 
Corp.  The  net  earnings  per  common 
share  in  1966  was  $3.56.  The  net  earnings 
per  common  share  for  1967  was  one-half 
as  much  or  $1.84. 

For  the  Graniteville  Co.,  the  net  earn- 
ings per  common  share  decreased  14  per- 
cent from  1966  to  1967. 

For  the  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons.  Inc., 
the  net  sales  in  1966  were  $300  million 
and  decreased  to  $291  million  in  1967 
The  earnings  after  income  taxes  were 
$7,893,423  in  1966  and  $5,107,661  in  1967 

For  the  Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.,  the  net 
earnings  dropped  from  $15,312,000  in 
1966  to  $7,847,000  in  1967.  That  is  a  50- 
percent  drop  in  profits. 

Yesterday  we  placed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  that  this  industry  still  does 
not  enjoy  the  status  of  other  American' 
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industries  with  relation  to  percentage  of 
profit  as  it  concerns  investment. 

Mr.  President,  with  relation  to  the 
statement  that  this  treatment  o£  the 
textile  industry  would  trigger  a  wave  of 
protectionism  throughout  the  world,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  seven  countries 
have  nontariff  barriers.  Nine  countries 
have  quotas.  Twenty-six  countries  have 
import  licenses.  Twelve  countries  have 
consular  fees  and  import  charges.  And 
30  countries  have  export  incentives. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  protection- 
ism. The  thrust  of  this  measure  is  a  mat- 
ter of  negotiations.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
get  negotiations  in  Vietnam,  but  Congress 
will  greatly  help  in  this  matter  by  getting 
negotiations  with  respect  to  woolens  and 
mamnade  fibers.  That  is  the  thrust  of 
this  particular  measure. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  analyses 
that  we  have  ever  had,  when  it  comes  to 
jobs,  was  the  statement  of  George  Perkel, 
the  director  of  research  for  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sta'tement  op  George  Perkel.  Director  of 
Research,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  API/-CIO,  on  the  Need  for  Im- 
port Quotas  on  Textiles.  Before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  Washington,  DC. 
November  15.  1967 

On  behalf  of  the  200.000  workers  repre- 
sented by  our  organization  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  fibers  and  tex- 
tile mill  products,  we  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views  on  the  need  for 
Import  quotas  on  synthetic  fibers  and  all 
textile  products. 

The  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  taking  place  at  a  most  criti- 
cal time.  Imports  of  man-made  fibers  and 
textile  products  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  At  the  same  time,  new  orders 
have  been  declining  and  inventories  of  fin- 
ished goods  at  domestic  mills  have  accumu- 
lated to  a  point  where  drastic  production 
cutbacks  have  been  initiated.  Workers  have 
been  laid  off  and  the  manhours  worked  in  the 
Industry  have  been  sharply  reduced. 
the  crisis  confronting  textile  workers 
The  workers  in  this  Industry  face  the  grav- 
est crisis  since  the  fifties.  The  memory  of  the 
mill  liquidations,  unemployment  and  short 
weeks  which  plagued  us  in  that  dolorous 
decade  is  too  strong  to  permit  complacency 
in  the  face  of  the  ominous  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

Consider  the  signs  of  deterioration  which 
confront  us: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  textile 
production  has  dropped  by  more  than  4 '  so 
far  this  year  (from  a  seasonally  adjusted  av- 
erage of  142.5  In  the  1st  8  months  cf  1966  to 
136.6  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1967) . 
Production  of  broad-woven  fabrics  de- 
clined by  6^,  In  the  1st  half  of  1967  from  the 
level  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  decline  in  cottons  was  5'  ; 
s'-nthetlc  goods,  6'';  ;  and  wool.  16';  . 
'  Inventories  of  broad-woven  fabrics  were 
]7  ,  higher  at  the  end  of  August  1967  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  with  cottons  up  by 
23',,  synthetics  by  9'>,  and  finished  wool 
:;pparel  fabrics  by  2  V  . 

Unfilled  orders  at  the  end  ol  August  1967 
was  down  by  32 '"r  for  all  broad-woven  fabrics, 
v.'ith  cottons  down  by  38'";  ,  synthetics  by  6'  . 
and  wool  by  16'^  . 

Shipments  of  rayon  and  acetate  yarn  de- 
clined by  llTr  in  the  first  8  months  of  1967 
and  rayon  staple  fiber  dropped  by  14', . 


These  declines  have  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  workers  in  the  industry.  Em- 
ployment of  textile  mill  production  workers 
dropped  to  a  seasonallv  adjusted  level  of 
840,000  in  September  1967.  23.000  below  the 
number  employed  in  August  1966  Synthetic 
fiber  plants  have  been  forced  to  institute 
widespread  l.ivoffs.  Production  worker  em- 
ployment d-clined  by  8'  in  the  past  year 
(from  73  000  in  AugUi5t  1966  to  67.500  last 
August  1 . 

THF  IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS 

Imports  have  played  a  major  part  in  caus- 
ing the  current  textile  decline  The  vulner- 
ability of  the  textile  and  :.pparel  industry 
to  the  disruptive  effects  of  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries  has  long  been  recognized.  As 
long  ago  as  1959  a  Special  .subcommitlee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  found  that  this  industry  re- 
quired special  safeguards  to  present  Its  de- 
struction bv  imports.  The  following  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  set 
forth  the  characteristics  of  the  i:idustry 
which  are  still  pertinent  lad.iy. 

"Historically,  one  of  the  urst  industries 
to  be  established  in  a  country  as  it  begins 
the  process  of  industrializrit:oii  is  the  textile 
industry.  Kence  throughout  the  world  we 
have  witnessed,  especially  during  ine  past 
few  years,  a  rapid  development,  cf  textile 
capacity  in  many  countries  whicli  lormerly 
imported  most  or  all  of  their  textile  prod- 
ucts. .  .  . 

"...  we  urge  the  Government  ;:pencie3 
administering  this  (foreign  trade  t  policy 
recognize  that  the  problem  of  declining  em- 
ployment in  the  domestic  textile  industry 
has  been  :-.ggravated  by  rising  imports  and 
the  loss  of  export  markets.  .  . 

"Since  the  wages  of  textile  workers  in 
foreign  countries  range  down  to  as  much  as 
one-tenth  of  the  earnings  of  .\merlcan  tex- 
tile workers,  foreign  mills  have  a  pronounced 
competitive  advantage  over  domeitic  mills 
and  can  dispose  of  their  products  in  our 
markets  at  prices  substantially  below  those 
which  American  mills  must  receive 

"The  wide  spread  in  wage  rates  and  hence 
costs  between  European  and  Far  Eastern 
textile  producers  make  it  impossible  to  ."iet 
a  tariff  duty  which  would  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble. Therefore,  we  recommend  that  quotas 
be  established  which  will  permit  loren^n 
producers  of  t.-xtile  products  to  sell  in  our 
markets  within  limits  which  will  not  fur- 
ther endanger  existing  textile  capacity.  We 
also  recommend  that  quotas  be  cstiblishcd 
by  specific  categories  cf  textile  products. 
[Problems  oj  the  Domestic  Textile  Indtistrii, 
Report  of  Special  Subcommittee.  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  US. 
Senate.  1959,  pp.  12.  24.  25  t." 

In  recognition  of  the  .spccir.l  problems  of 
the  textile  industry.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  seven-point  program  of  ^.ssistance 
in  Mav  1961.  One  cf  these  points  acalt  with 
the  need  for  ir.terna'aonal  measures  to  con- 
trol  trade  in  textile  products,  .is  follows: 

"I  have  directed  the  IHpartment  of  St.tte 
to  arrange  for  calllne  ..n  f-arly  conference 
of  the  principal  textile  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries.  This  <  onference  will  seek 
.>n  international  understanding  which  will 
provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  industries." 
As  a  result  of  the  Presidents  initiative, 
international  arrangements  were  negotiated 
in  Geneva  durinc  1961  and  1962  which  estab- 
lished a  syst<?m  of  control  for  trade  in  cotton 
oroducts.  However,  no  such  .system  has  been 
cleyeioped  with  respect  to  wool  cr  man-made 
fibers  and  products.  Consequently,  imports 
of  these  products  have  skyrocketed.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  cotton  field,  loose  administra- 
tion of  the  controls  has  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous increases  in  imports. 

Befii'een  1961  and  1966  imports  of  textile 
Tiroducts  more  than  tripled  i  from  926  million 
square  yard  eouivalents  to  2.796  million). 
The  share  of  the  domestic  market  accounted 
lor  by  imports  jumped  from  e-;;   to  approxi- 


mately 10'  .  In  wool  products,  the  ratio  of 
imports  of  consumption  rose  from  13'^;,  to 
22'  .  Imports  of  man-made  staple  fiber  rose 
from  5';  to  over  10'  of  mill  consumption 
during  this  period. 

While  the  domestic  Industry  was  able  to 
absorb  the  increasing  volume  of  imports  at 
a  time  when  the  demand  for  goods  was  ex- 
panding, the  liisruptive  effects  of  these  im- 
ports hit  the  industry  hard  when  demand 
declined  Moreover,  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
imports  has  accelerated  so  drastically  since 
1964  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  the 
industry  to  cope  with  the  growing  infiux 
of  foreign  goods. 

Total  imports  of  textile  products  increased 
by  85'^;  between  1964  and  1966.  Cotton  prod- 
ucts rose  by  72'';  .  wool  by  34';  and  synthet- 
ics by  14.3^■  .  Man-made  staple  fiber  im- 
1  :  rts  registered  a  Jump  uf  31'    . 

THE  IMPOKTANCE  OF  WAGE  [ilSPARITIES 

The  basic  factor  which  makes  buch  In- 
creases possible  is  the  wide  disparity  in 
wages  between  the  prevailing  levels  in  the 
exporting  countries  and  the  U.S.  level.  While 
the  average  wage  of  .\mertcnn  textile  work- 
ers is  approximately  $2  an  hour,  the  earn- 
ings of  textile  workers  in  the  two  countries 
•vhlch  account  for  about  half  (-f  our  imports 
are  !r  38  an  hour  in  Japan  and  $25  in  Hong 
Kone.  Textile  wages  in  the  other  Far  East- 
ern exporting  countries  range  Irom  f  09  an 
hour  rin  South  Korea i  to  $18  an  hour  (in 
he  Phllippinest. 

With  fiisparitles  in  wages  ul  these  mag- 
nltudes.  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  domestic 
inUustry  is  being  engulfed  by  loreign  im- 
ports. While  our  tfchnolocy  is  modern  and 
i-mcient.  v.e  cannot  hope  to  (iffsel  the  wage 
advantage  f'l  forcien  producers  through 
higher  productivity  The  fact  is  that  modern 
textile  technology  is  world-wide  in  its  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment installed  in  the  expanding  textile  in- 
dustries (f  the  developing  nations  are  of  the 
latest  design,  frequently  obtained  with  the 
assistance  (  f  our  foreign  aid  funds  and  the 
know-how  of  American  machinery  manufac- 
turers 

Since  the  textile  industry  is  a  labor-in- 
ten.sive  industry,  dltlerenccs  in  labor  costs 
r.ssume  critical  Importance  in  the  compe- 
tition between  domestic  and  loreign  textile 
product?.  Wages  of  produclicn  workers  com- 
prise -53  I'f  the  \alue  added  by  manufac- 
ture in  this  industry  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  32':    for  all  manufacturing  industries 


rxr-.o'siOM  or  textill  capaciiv  Asr.CAD 
me  •  ast  expansion  wl-ich  has  t.iken  plac; 
111  the  lexiile  cipacity  of  the  low-wage.  1  jw- 
i_jsl  .-re.is  ^f  the  world  poses  a  re.il  Ihi'^at  lo 
tne  surviv  1  of  the  American  industry  The 
iiumoer  cI  ..Cl.-.e  looms  in  place  m  .J.ipaii, 
Hong  Kong  and  the  ie.ss  developed  countries 
i!;cre,^sed  by  ^5  ijetween  1960  and  1965 
wnile  the  number  in  tiie  U.S.  cleclined  v 
:5-  .  .'\s  .1  result,  tlie  weivinp  capacity  of 
these  expanding  areas  rose  from  41'  of  the 
world  total  to  49'  at  the  end  of  1965.  Today, 
more  than  half  of  the  active  looms  consum- 
ing cotton  and  synthetic  fiber  ;^re  located  in 
the  low-wr.Be  countries. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  textile  mills 
of  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  liave  the  capacity  to  flood 
the  Ameri.-.in  market  with  cheap  textile 
products.  The  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  permit  this  to 
happen. 

NEED  FOR  ACTION   TO   SAFECVARD   DOMESTIC   JOBS 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries  em- 
ployed a  total  of  2.360.300  persons  in  the 
United  States  in  1966.  Man-made  fiber  pro- 
ducers employed  an  additional  104.000  per- 
sons, making  "a  total  of  2.464.300  employees 
eng,'.?ei  in'  the  manufacture  of  textile 
products. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  fai!  to  take  action  to 
safeguard  the  jobs  of  the  T/z  million  Ameri- 
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cans  whose  livelihood  Is  threatened  by  the 
massive  Influx  of  textile  product  imports. 

The  reductions  in  tariffs  on  fibers  and 
textile  products  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  ;idd  to  the  distress  of  the  textile 
workers  and  hnsten  the  demise  of  this  vital 
industry.  These  duty  reductions  will  average 
12'i';  for  textile  products,  with  cottons  to 
be  cut  by  an  average  of  21 ' '  .  man-made  rtbers 
and  products  by  15 '•     and  wools  by  2'    . 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
APL  CIO'  has  emb.^rked  on  .>  program  to 
alert  the  nation  to  the  dangers  we  face.  In 
October  1966  our  Executive  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  in  which  we  urged  the  President 
.ind  Congress  "to  take  immediate  steps  to  im- 
pose ri^straints  on  imports  of  wool  and  man- 
made  textiles  ,ind  textile  products  .  .  (and) 
to  insxire  that  the  administration  of  the 
Long  Term  Arrangement  will  be  strengtliened 
so  as  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  our 
cotton  textile  markets  and  to  forestall  addt- 
lional  layoffs  to  textile  workers  " 

On  April  1,  1967  a  conference  of  TWUA 
delegates  from  cotton,  synthetic  and  wool 
local  unions  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
attention  to  "the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  international  regulation  of 
trade  in  man-made  fiber  and  wool  products 
and  the  Ineffectual  administration  of  the 
international  cotton  textile  arrangement." 

We  intend  to  utilize  every  resource  at  our 
command  to  impress  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Government  with  the  urgent  need  for 
actii.n.  The  time  has  passed  for  urging 
foreign  governments  to  enter  into  voluntary 
arrangements  to  limit  textile  export.  Efforts 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  liave  failed.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  State  Government  to 
take  unilateral  action  to  safeguard  the  jobs 
of  America's  fiber,  textile  and  apparel 
workers. 

THE   SPECIAL   (•H\R.^f■TER   OF   THE    rEXTII.F    I.\BOR 
FORCE 

Tlie  nature  of  ihe  textile  work  force  makes 
It  imperative  thai  effective  government  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  prevent  the  continued  ero- 
sion of  the  industry  by  imports.  The  history 
of  this  industry  clearly  demonstrates  the 
serious  difficulties  encountered  by  textile 
workers  in  tinding  reemployment  after  be- 
ing displaced.  The  geographic  location  of  the 
plants  and  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  labor  force  strongly  milltiite  against  an 
orderly  transition  to  new  Jobs  for  displaced 
textile  workers.  The  fact  ;s  that  these  work- 
ers face  severe  distress  in  the  event  of  a 
major  contraction  of  the  industry.  The  im- 
pact of  such  a  development  on  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  communities 
which  are  dependent  on  the  industry  would 
be  catastrophic. 

CEOGR.1PHK    DISTRIEITION 

The  2' J  million  employees  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  manmade  fiber,  textiles  and 
apparel  are  distributed  among  33.000  estab- 
lishments located  in  45  states.  The  industry 
is  so  widely  distributed  that  the  injury 
caused  by  sharply  rising  imports  cannot  be 
gauged  simply  In  local  or  regional  terms. 
However,  the  concentration  of  j  employment 
in  particular  localities  and  regions  make 
them  especially  vulnerable  to  the  harmful 
effects  of  a  decline  In  the  industry. 

The  region  which  would  be  most  seiiously 
affected  is  the  Appalachian  Region.  Accord- 
ing lo  a  study  made  by  the  Man-Made  Fiber 
Producers  Association,  Inc  .  the  manmade 
fiber,  textile  and  apparel  industry  accounts 
for  452,957  of  the  total  of  1,709,844  manu- 
facturing employees  in  the  373  counties  of 
Appalachia.'  Inasmuch  as  others  will  testify 
on  this  subject  we  shall  not  enter  Into  fur- 
ther discussion,   except    to  note  that   a   de- 


cline In  the  industry  which  accounts  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  industrial  Jobs 
in  this  depressed  region  would  strike  a  dev- 
astating blow  at  the  efforts  being  made  to 
restore  it  to  prosperity  under  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  while  this  region 
employs  more  than  20  ;  of  the  workers  In 
the  manmade  flber-textile-apparel  com- 
plex It  account.^  for  approximately  one-half 
of  the  job.s  in  the  manmade  fiber  producing 
segment  i  50.300  out  .>:  104.0001. 

Tlie  outstanding  cieographic  tharacteristic 
of  the  textile  mill  products  segment  of  the 
indu.stry  is  the  tact  that  a  !:irge  majority  of 
the  pl.ii.ts  lire  located  in  small  towns  or  rural 
areas  where  they  comprise  the  major  source 
of  industrial  employment  opportunities.  This 
fact  is  vital  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located.  It  is  al.so  a  key  to 
unde-stiaidlng  the  difficulties  faced  by  work- 
ers %vho  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  mill 
curtailment  or  liquidation.  In  inost  cases 
they  have  nowhere  to  turn  for  alternative 
employment  in  the  area. 

Tlie  limitations  of  available  statistics 
make  it  imixesible  for  us  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  distribution  of  the  industry's  estab- 
lishments by  size  of  area.  Regulations  re- 
stricting the  publication  of  employment  sta- 
tistics which  might  disclose  information  re- 
latin^T  to  ;in  individual  reporting  unit  pre- 
clude lis  from  access  to  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. We  trust  that  the  Commission  will 
not  be  inhibited  by  such  restrictions  and 
will  institute  ■.nvestigations  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

The  following  data  clearly  indicate  the 
predominar.t  location  of  the  textile  industry 
in  ."imall  labor  p.reas  wliere  the  mills  comprise 
the  ni.ijor  :-.ourcc  of  employment. 

1.  Textile!^  nnd  Major  Labor  Areas 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  compiles 
monthly  statistics  on  employment  for  150 
Major  Uibor  Areas  tor  purposes  of  analyzing 
the  .dequacy  of  their  local  labor  supply. 
These  areas  are  defined  as  follows: 

Major"  labor  areas  usually  have  at  least 
one  central  city  with  a  population  of  50,000 
or  more,  according  to  the  1960  Census.  In 
most  instances,  boundaries  of  major  labor 
areas  coincide  with  those  of  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas,  as  determined  by  a 
FedernI  interagency  committee  chaired  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. - 

Those  .ireas  comprise  the  i>rincipal  centers 
of  industrial  employment  in  the  United 
Stales.  In  1966  they  accounted  for  68';-  of 
the  nation's  manufacturing  employees  ( 13,- 
035.000  out  of  19.186,000) .  Ho'.vever.  only  34': 
of  the  textile  mill  employment  is  located  In 
the  150  major  labor  areas  ( 326,000  out  of  961.- 
500 1.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  textile  labor 
force  is  employed  in  areas  outside  of  the 
major  labor  areas.  (Table  1  ( 

1'.  Tntilcs  and  Staytdard   Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas 

Another  indication  of  the  predominant  lo- 
cation of  textile  employment  in  small  areas 
is  afforded  by  a  .statistical  breakdown  of  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  major  subdivisions 
of  the  industry.  These  are  available  from 
wage  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  recent  years.  They  show 
that  70  5  of  the  production  workers  in  five 
divisions  of  the  textile  mill  products  indus- 
try were  employed  in  establishments  outside 
of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.^ 
(Table  2) 


'  Impact  of  Imports  on  American  Industry 
and  Employment,  Hearings  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  90th  Session, 
Part  2,  1967,  p.  1042  ff. 


The  proportions  of  workers  located  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas  vary  from  a  low  of 
53.0";  in  Textile  Dyeing  and  Finishing  to  a 
high  of  78.6";  in  Children's  Hosiery.  These 
proportions  are  representative  of  the  textile 
mill  products  industry  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
duction workers  in  these  5  divisions  ac- 
counted for  71';  of  the  industry's  total  in 
1966. 

3.  Textiles  in  South  Carolina 

Because  of  the  availability  of  detailed 
tabulations  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  distri- 
bution of  textile  employment  data  for  this 
state  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than 
for  the  other  states.  Inasmuch  as  South  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  leading  textile  states  (ac- 
counting for  145.800  of  the  nation's  961,500 
textile  jobs  in  1966)  and  its  locational  char- 
acteristics are  representative  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  we  have  made  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  the  state's  textile  mills  and 
employees  to  determine  the  Importance  of 
this  industry  to  the  industrial  structure  on 
a  local  area  basis. 

The  basic  unit  for  analyzing  local  labor 
areas  outside  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  is  the  county.  Consequently, 
our  study  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  textile  mills  and  employees 
among  the  counties  in  the  state  which  con- 
tain textile  establishments  (Table  3).  For 
cotmties  whose  textile  employment  is  not 
disclosed  by  County  Business  Patterns  (U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce),  estimates  of  em- 
ployment were  made  on  the  basis  of  non- 
salaried  employment  reported  by  the  South 
Carolina   Department   of   Labor. 

The  counties  with  textile  establishments 
were  distributed  by  size  of  manufacttirlng 
employment  (Table  4).  The  following  loca- 
tional characteristics  of  the  textile  industry 
are  evident  from  these  data: 

a.  More  than  half  of  the  textile  mills  and 
employees  are  located  in  counties  with  less 
than  15,000  manufacturing  employees  (175 
of  the  345  mills  and  72,749  of  the  143.959 
textile  employees) . 

b.  In  counties  with  less  than  15,000  man- 
ufacturing employees,  textiles  accounts  for 
43';  of  total  manufacturing  Jobs.  Clearly, 
the  textile  industry  Is  the  predominant  In- 
dustrial employer  in  the  smaller  counties  in 
which  textiles  are  located. 

c.  In  the  larger  counties  with  textile  em- 
ployment (I.e.,  those  with  15,000  or  more 
manufacturing  Jobs)  the  predominance  of 
the  textile  industry  is  even  greater  than  in 
the  smaller  areas:  textile  employment  com- 
prises 57";  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  these 
counties. 

d.  A  large  majority  of  textile  employment 
is  located  In  counties  In  which  textiles  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  manufacturing 
Jobs:  69'"  of  the  textile  workers  are  employed 
In  counties  with  a  ratio  of  textile  to  total 
manufacturing  employment  of  50'^   or  more. 

Personal  characteristics 
The  textile  labor  force  is  highly  immobile. 
The  age,  sex,  education  and  skill  distribu- 
tion of  textile  workers  all  conspire  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reemployment  in  other  indus- 
tries and  areas.  Consequently,  the  theoretical 
means  of  adjusting  to  the  dislocations  caused 
by  increased  imports— retraining  and  reloca- 
tion— are  no  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  textile  workers  in  the  event  of  a 
contraction  In   the  Industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  women  are  handicapped 
by  their  sex  and  family  status  In  utilizing 
relocation  as  a  means  of  adjusting   to   the 


-Directory  of  Important  Labor  Areas,  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  July  1,  1965,  p.i. 

'  Defined  by  the  U.S.  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget 
as  an  area  containing  "at  least  one  city  of  at 
least  50,000  inhabitants,"  and  including  "the 
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county  of  such  central  city,  and  adjacent 
counties  that  are  found  to  be  metropolitan 
in  character  and  economically  and  socially 
Integrated  with  the  county  of  the  central 
city."  (Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas,  1967,  pp.  vli-vlU.) 


loss  of  employment.  The  ratio  of  women  to 
total  employment  In  textiles  Is  exceptionally 
high  (45':r  compared  to  an  average  of  27 To 
for  all  manufacturing  Industries). 

In  appraising  the  geographic  mobility  of 
.American  workers,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Lat)or  has  found  that  "older  work- 
ers, the  unskilled  and  the  uneducated  are 
those  least  likely  to  move  and  those  who 
fare  the  worst  when  they  do." '  The  par- 
ticular difficulties  faced  by  older  workers  are 
di^scribed  as  follows: 

"Migrants  45  years  old  and  over  have  a 
more  severe  unemployment  problem  after 
they  move  than  men  25  to  44  years  old.  They 
have  less  education  and  face  age  discrimina- 
tion. And  since  community  and  family  ties 
are  stronger  among  older  persons,  migration 
is  probably  a  last  resort  for  this  greatly  dis- 
advantaged group." ' 

The  textile  labor  force  has  a  dispropor- 
tionately high,  ratio  of  workers  aged  45  and 
over.  The  latest  available  census  shows  that 
40.1';  of  the  males  employed  in  the  textile 
mill  products  industry  were  45  years  old  and 
over  compared  with  35.9 '';  for  all  manufac- 
turing Industries  in  1960.  Similarly,  the  pro- 
portion of  female  employees  45  years  and 
older  in  textiles  was  37.2%  compared  wfth 
34.2 '"r  for  all  manufacturing."  These  dispar- 
ities have  worsened  since  1960  as  a  result 
of  the  greater  Increase  In  employment  of 
young  people  by  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries than  by  textiles  since  1960 

The  educational  attainments  of  textile 
workers  tend  to  be  appreciably  below  the 
averages  for  all  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  civilian  labor  force  as  a  whole  ( Table 
5) .  The  median  years  of  school  completed  by 
textile  workers  run  between  2'",  and  23'' 
below  the  corresponding  medians  for  workers 
in  the  same  occupational  groups  in  manu- 
facturing and  the  civilian  labor  force,  with 
the  most  numerous  textile  occupation 
(Weavers)  falling  12'';  below  the  median  for 
Operatives  in  the  case  of  males  and  9";  be- 
low In  the  case  of  females.  Moreover,  the 
high  proportions  of  textile  workers  employed 
in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations  re- 
inforces the  tendency  of  textile  workers  to 
suffer  from  educational  handicaps  to  molal- 
ity. 

The  importance  of  education  to  labor 
mobility  Is  evident  from  the  following  find- 
ings of  the  aforementioned  Labor  Depart- 
ment appraisal  of  the  geographic  mobility 
of  American  workers: 

"In  general,  migrants  have  an  above-aver- 
age level  of  education.  Of  the  25-  to  29-year- 
old  men  who  migrated  between  1955  and 
1960,  for  example,  25  percent  were  college 
graduates,  as  compared  with  9  percent  of 
the  nonmlgrants.  And  a  lower  proportion  of 
the  migrants  than  of  the  nonmlgrants  in  this 
age  group  had  completed  only  8  years  or  less 
of  school  (14  and  23  percent,  respectively). 
To  look  at  the  figures  a  different  way,  55 
percent  of  all  male  college  graduates  25  to 
29  years  old  lived  In  a  different  county  in 
1960  than  in  1955,  compared  with  only  29 
percent  of  the  men  who  had  completed  but 
not  gone  beyond  high  school.  It  is  apparent 
that  geographic  mobility  drops  off  sharply 
with    decreasing    education." ' 

The  proportions  of  textile  workers  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupa- 
tions are  much  higher  than  for  manufactur- 
ing as  a  whole.  In  1960,  ee.e-^-^  of  textile 
employees  were  in  semiskilled  occupations 
(Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers)  com- 
pared with  42. 6";^.  for  all  manufacturing 
employees    {Table   6).   The   addition   of   un- 


skilled    occupations     brings     the     total     for 
semiskilled    and   unskilled   gro-.ips    n   72  4'. 
of   tot.al   employment    tor   textiles   compared 
with    50.1'-     for   manul:»cturinq   ar   .i   whole. 
The  heavy  concentration  of  textile  workers 
in  the  unskilled  and  sem:EkilUa  occupations 
is  a  hii^hlv  significant  barrier  to  t:vj  ni;jblllty 
of   textile   V  orkcrs.    .As   note:!    In    the   afore- 
mentioned LnlDor  Department  r.udy  .  I  geo- 
L'raphic   mobility.   unEkllled   nnd   scnil  killed 
workers  •  hav^  iiiuch  lower  rates  ol  inipration 
because  they  rsually  i.;ck  information  ..bout 
Job  opportuiuiip.s   seldom  hav.>  the  resources 
lor    niovinu'.    and    have    hmitPd    emplovment 
opportunities    in     other     ureas,     as    well     as 
locally  Tlie  barriers  to  migration  of  iin;  killed 
workers   make   it   very  difficult    for   them   to 
move  even   from   the  worst  depressed   .ireas, 
where  their  competitive  difficulties  in  fliiding 
jobs    are    compounded    by    the    presence    of 
jobless  workers  with -hicher  qualifications."'- 
It  is  especially  significant  that  the  Labor 
Department  found  that  Operative  and  Kin- 
dred Workers  (the  predominant  occupational 
eroup    in    textiles)    had    the    lowest    rate   of 
out-migration  of  all  groups  in  the  ten  areas 
of  hiirh  unemployment  whose  migration  ex- 
perience was  studied.  While  9.0'     of  all  male 
employees    in    these    are.ns    nniiratc-d    out    of 
the  areas  in   the  period   from    1955  to   1960, 
only  G2'     of  the  male  Operatives  and  Kin- 
dred Workers  did  so." 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  lab?r  force 
which  militates  against  the  mobiaty  of 
textile  workers  has  long  been  recognized. 
Numerous  studies  over  the  years  have  oon- 
lirmed  the  existence  of  this  special  problem. 
Gladys  L.  Palmer  conducted  an  intensive 
analysis  ol  the  experience  of  862  weavers  in 
three  cities  during  the  decade  of  1926-35  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  transferra- 
bility  of  their  skills  to  other  industries  The 
following   lindings   are  relevant; 

1.  The  experience  of  the  weavers  in  all 
three  cities  (Manchester.  N.H.,  Paterson, 
N  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  'was  highly  spe- 
cialized in  character.  For  most  of  the  work- 
ers it  was  concentrated  In  one  industry.  For 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  weavers  In 
two  of  the  cities,  the  work  experience  was 
confined  lo  one  plant."  '■ 

2.  Loss  than  a  third  of  the  weavers  In  the 
three  cities  had  changed  occupation  or  in- 
dustry in  the  ten  years  prior  to  1936.  Many 
of  the  fhanges  wliich  occurred  represented 
movement  into  or  out  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries, or  between  various  textile  industries, 
only  (i.e..  not  involving  movement  lo  other 
industries  I ."  '- 

3.  "The  degree  of  industrial  mobility  re- 
ported by  weavers  was  likewise  small  Almost 
as  many  weavers  in  the  three  cities  reported 
no  changes  in  Industry  as  had  reported  no 
changes  In  occupation  In  the  years  1926  to 
1935."  ■■ 

4.  "Weavers,  and  other  textile  workers,  too, 
for  that  matter,  are  usually  members  of 
families  whore  other  workers  .  re  customarily 
employed  in  textile  mills,  frequently  in  the 
same  mills  .  .  Studies  made  of  the  post- 
lay-off  experience  of  textile  workers,  includ- 
ing weavers,  from  shut-down  mills  indicate 
that  a  high  proportion  of  women  workers 
drop  out  of  the  labor  market  after  shut- 
down .  .  .  Dropping  out  of  the  labor  market, 
in  this  instance.  Is  a  reflection  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  immobility  among  married  women 
weavers."  " 

5.  'The  relative  immobility  of  weavers  may 
be  considered  representative  of  that  of  most 
textile  workers.  Although  some  occupations 


are  Kvs  specialized  In  character  than  weav- 
m  •.  otiur.;  arc  more  highly  specialized  from 
the  point  of  \lcw  of  possible  transfer  of  skills 
lo  other  kinds  of  work  .  .  ."  ^'- 

r.  Geographic  mobility  for  weavers  Is  a 
tiistmct  lunctiun  ot  Industrial  mobility  with- 
in a  region.  1'here  is  no  evidence  that  weavers 
have-  I'loved  from  one  region  to  another,  as, 
;.  r  txatnple,  Iroin  New  England  to  the  South, 
when  -New  Kngland  mills  were  declining  and 
s..uthfrn  ini'ls  expanding.""  '"^ 

7  Tic  s-'Cial  implications  of  what  has 
Keen  ngluly  railed  the  "stickiness  of  the  job 
relationship  in  the  textile  industry  are  far- 
r^;  .cning.  Mule  evidence  abounds  in  the 
u-hcsf  towni.  of  old  New  England  cotton  cen- 
lors.  the  economic  chaos  ot  such  centers  as 
Paterson.  and  the  idle  mills  scattered 
ihroUiihout  the  country."  ' 

In  .study  aiier  study  these  findings  have 
been  eonrirmed.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  L.ibor  lound  in  1946  that  "like  the 
coal  miners  o(  Wales,  who  all  through  the 
i.eipcrale  l"J20"s  and  1930's  suffered,  yet 
stayed  amid  the  shut-down  collieries,  and 
like  many  miners  in  this  country  during  the 
great  depression,  textile  workers  show  a 
birong  attachment  to  their  t.'ades  .ind  their 
communities  .  .  Workers'  attachments 
have  not  only  been  solldifled  I'V  family  tra- 
ditions, but  alfo  by  the  l.ict  that  community 
life  has  to  ,i  large  extent  centered  on  mill 
employment  In  .'ome  towns  the  textile  mill 
IS  the  only  source  of  jobs  while  m  larger 
communities  with  itreatcr  divcrsilicalion. 
such  as  r"ali  River.  New  Bedford  and  Lewi-;- 
ton.  the  nulls  exert  a  dominant  influence 
Since  people  .ire  generally  hesitant  and  re- 
luctant to  change  homes.  Iriends.  and  man- 
ner of  life,  the  high  degree  ol  ccon  jmic 
homo'-eneity  of  the  community  is  a  lorce 
Mijc   l?.i  tcw.ird  retaining  the  statU:.  qiui 

It  is  noteworthy  that  thr  major  New  Eng- 
land textile  rentrt-Ts  wnich  lost  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  twenties  as  the  industry 
expanded  in  the  South  have  -till  not  recov- 
<  TP'A  irom  the  blcjw  '.o  their  economies  F.ll 
River,  New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  Massachu- 
.etts.  are  still  classified  as  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment,  having  suffered  from  ex- 
ceptionally high  unemployment  rates  contin- 
xiously  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half  In 
July  1967,  when  the  average  unemployment 
rati  for  the  United  States  was  4  1'.,  these 
old  textile  centers  had  unemployment  of 
7«"  (Lowell)  and  11  0'  ■  Fall  River  and  New 
R'.  Iford'  Un^^.Tiployment  m  each  of  these 
areas  exceeded  6"  in  1966  when  the  national 
average  was  3.8'"  . 

The  impact  of  mill  closings  on  New  Eng- 
land t'.'Xtile  workers  was  the  subject  of  In- 
tensive study  by  several  Investigators  during 
the  lilt:es  A  study  sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Textile  Committee  (appointed  by 
the  G.ivernors  of  the  New  England  states)  is 
typical.  Six  mills  were  selected  for  study  as 
"representative  cases  under  varying  labor 
market  conditions.  '  The  following  findings 
are  pertinent: 

1.  "O:  t.ie  VjUI  group  contacted  (1,705 
workers)  .  .  .  only  45'  were  at  work  at  the 
tunc  ot  (.ur  survey.  ( 1  year  to  2',;  years  after 
displacement.)  .\nother  12  per  cent  had 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. ■"  •■" 

2.  "Men  were  more  successful  than  women 
in  hnding  ne-f:  iotas.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  male  workers  in  the  sample  were  em- 
ployed compared  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
women.  "  '' 


>  A  Report  on  Manpower  Requirements, 
Resources,  Utilization  and  Training,  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  March  1965,  p.  146. 

=  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

•Computed  from  U.S.  Census  of  Popula- 
tion: 1960.  Vol.  I.  Characteristics  of  the  Pop- 
ulation, Table  212. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  147. 


■  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

•-•  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

•■'  ""The  Mobility  of  Weavers  in  Three  Tex- 
tile Centers,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, May  1941,  pp.  460-487. 

"  /bid.,  p.  476. 

'-/bid.,  p.  476. 

'•'/bid.,  p.  482. 

" /bid.,  pp.  484-485. 


I'nd  .  p.  485, 

Ibtd..  p.  486. 

'■Ibid.,  p.  437. 

""Work  and  Wage  Experience  of  Skilled 
Cotton-Textile  Workers."  Monthly  Lubor  Ri- 
lieu-.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  July  1946, 
p.  13. 

>■•  William  H.  Miernyk,  Inter-lndust-y  Labor 
Mobility.  Northeastern  University,  Boston. 
1955. 

Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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3.  "More  than  half  of  the  workers  that 
found  new  Jobs  after  their  displacement 
were  under  46  years  of  age.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, only  29  i)er  cent  of  the  unemployed 
were  45  years  of  age  or  under."  -' 

4.  "In  all  but  one  of  the  labor  market 
areas,  textile  employment  was  declining 
during  the  period  covered  by  our  survey  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  textile  mills  provided 
a  larger  number  of  Jobs  to  both  male  and 
female  workers  than  any  other  industry  or 
occupation.  Thlrty-slx  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployed sample  workers  were  once  again  at 
work  In  textile  mills,  more  than  Ave  times 
the  number  who  found  jobs  in  any  other 
manufacturing  industry."  - 

5.  "To  some  extent  the  relative  Immobil- 
ity of  textile  workers  in  New  England  may 
be  related  to  age.  The  average  textile  worker 
Is  older  than  the  average  industrial  worker 
and  often  the  textile  worker  has  not  had 
experience  In  other  occupations.  Having 
grown  old  in  one  kind  of  work  he  may  have 
neither  the  Inclination  nor  the  ability  to 
seek  and  And  employment  in  another  indus- 
try. One  might  expect  textile  workers  to 
remain  with  their  trade  in  times  of  stable 
or  rising  employment,  but  the  most  striking 
result  of  the  present  survey,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  earlier  studies,  is  the  continued 
attachmenfto  the  industry  (whether  volun- 
tary or  Involuntary  \  during  a  period  of  de- 
clining empiojinent." 

6.  "We  also  attempted  to  discover  the  icill- 
ingness  of  the  displaced  workers  to  move  from 
the  area  If  they  knew  of  a  Job  lor  a  better 
Job)  elsewhere  ...  58  percent  of  these  (re- 
sponses) replied  that  they  would  'io£  be  will- 
ing to  leave  the  area.  Many  said  they  were 
too  old  to  consider  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  and  others  felt  that  they  could 
not  move  because  other  relatives  (usvially 
parents)  were  dependent  upon  them.  While 
we  have  some  reservations  about  answers  to 
hypothetical  questions,  they  are  at  least 
consistent  with  the  actual  behavior  of  the 
sample  workers.  Women  showed  a  greater 
unwillingness  to  leave  the  area  than  men, 
but  even  among  the  men  almost  half  said 
they  were  unwilling  to  move."  -' 

7.  "It  is  evident  that  workers  displaced  by 
the  liquidation  of  textile  mills  In  New  Eng- 
land are  not  being  absorbed  in  large  numbers 
by  the  industries  which  have  been  expand- 
ing in  this  area  .  .  .  the  highly  aggregative 
comparisons  of  recent  employment  trends  in 
New  England  conceal  the  fact  that  industrial 
growth  and  decline  do  not  always  coincide 
in  the  same  areas.  And  the  displaced  textile 
worker  is  unwilling,  or  sometimes  unable,  to 
relocate  to  other  areas  where  there  might  be 
a  better  opportunity  to  find  work.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  barrier  to  inter-industry  mobil- 
ity is  the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  dis- 
placed workers.  Although  not  all  of  the 
younger  workers  had  found  jobs,  those  under 
40  were  relatively  more  successftil  than  those 
past  this  age.  Many  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65  felt  they  were  being  pre- 
maturely forced  out  of  the  labor  market."  ^ 

8.  "The  protracted  decline  in  textile  em- 
ployment and  the  relative  immobility  of  the 
displaced  workers  have  produced  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  persistent  unemployment 
in  many  textile  centers  in  New  England.  The 
problem  Is  not  being  solved  by  the  growth  of 
new  industry  in  the  region,  although  obvi- 
ously it  would  be  much  worse  If  employment 
had  not  increased  in  other  industries.  Ag- 
gregative comparisons  which  show  that  more 
jobs  have  been  added  than  lost  in  the  region, 
during  a  given  time  period,  while  accurate 
indicators  of  overall  employment  trends,  con- 
ceal    tne    short-run    problems    created    by 


-'  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

---■  Ibid.,  pp.  18-19. 

=> /bid.  p.  20. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  144. 


changes  m  the  industrial  structure  of  the 
regioiiiU  economy.  Nor  can  this  unemploy- 
ment be  regarded  as  a  temporary  phenomenon 
if  there  is  to  be  a  further  exodus  of  mills 
from  New  England.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  a  larger  proportion  of  displaced  work- 
ers to  be  absorbed  by  other  industries  In 
the  future  than  hap  been  true  in  the  past.  In- 
dexed, if  total  textile  employment  in  New  Eng- 
land continues  its  secular  decline,  the  level 
of  persistent  unemployment  may  be  expect- 
ed to  rise  us  opportunities  Tor  re-absorptlon 
by  other  nulls  through  niirnirU  tvirnover  are 
dimini.sherl.  '  ■■ 

Tiie  dirticulties  of  di.^placed  textile  workers 
in  tinding  reemployment  have  continued  in 
the  sixties.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  sponsored  a  study.  Erono^nic  Effect 
of  T'\rt!lr  .Mi!l  Clo^nui^.  .S•,■,'«•f•^'rf  Conununi- 
tie.\-  tn  Midillf  Atlantic  States,  published  in 
196^1  This  .=itudy  examined  the  experience  of 
six  communities  resulting  from  textile  mill 
liquKi;itioiis  and  found  tlie  same  basic  story 
as  e.trlier  Investigations:  "Much  evidence  of 
hardship  and  sulfering.  Many  older  workers 
were  unable  to  And  new  Jobs:  many  younger 
men  left  their  home  communities  to  find  em- 
ployment elsewliere.  Long  periods  of  unem- 
ployment were  common,  and  many  displaced 
textile  workers  were  forced  to  seek  assistance 
from  rel.itives  or  pul)lic  relief  agencies,  or 
evciituallv  u  take  lower  paying  Jobs  in  other 
industries.  Emigration  and  lower  paying  jobs 
for  women  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
char.u-ter  of  the  labor  force  in  some  com- 
miuiitif^.  raising  the  average  age  of  workers 
:uid  iiicip;i- inc  the  pr«)i)ortion  of  women."-' 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  these  studies  was 
published  by  the  United  .States  Department 
of  L.iljor  in  1966.  "The  Post-Layoff  Experience 
of  Displ.iced  Carpet-Mill  Workers."  by 
N.  .Vrnold  Tolles.  oxamines  the  workers'  expe- 
rience following  layoff  from  a  carpet  mill 
whicli  lialved  iis  emplovment  between  mid- 
1960  and  mid- 1962.  -  The  following  excerpts 
from  the  riiinunary  of  the  report  are  relevant: 

"In  April  1963.  at  the  time  of  the  case 
study  of  carpet-mill  workers  who  were  laid 
off  when  the  mill  halved  its  employment  be- 
tween mid-1960  and  mid-1962.  1  of  every  12 
had  ceased  to  look  for  work  and  1  of  4  of 
those  still  in  the  labor  force  was  unemployed. 
The  unemployment  rate  among  these  workers 
was  over  5  times  the  national  rate  at  the 
time.  It  was  2'^  times  the  rate  prevailing 
even  in  the  small,  economically  depressed 
northeastern  community  where  the  carpet 
mill  w.as  located. 

"The  unfavorable  employment  situation  of 
the  rnrpet-mill  workers  compared  with  other 
local  workers,  epitomizes  problems  confront- 
ing jobless  workers  in  areas  such  as  this. 
There  were  no  other  carpet  mills  within  150 
miles  of  the  community,  and  although 
mamifacttiring  industries  dominated  its 
economy,  few  of  them  utilized  skills  of  the 
kind  these  workers  had  acquired  at  the  mill. 
Most  of  the  workers  were  middle  aged  and 
older  [>ersons  with  comparatively  little  edu- 
cation or  training  that  would  equip  them 
for  other  kinds  of  work.  These  characteristics 
were  especially  pronounced  among  the  fairly 
small  number  of  women  in  the  group  studied. 

"Moreover,  many  of  the  carpet-mill  workers 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  com- 
munity, t-o  which  they  were  tied  by  ex- 
tensive homeownership  and,  frequently,  the 
local  employment  of  a  husband  or  wife.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  them  expressed  unwill- 
ingness  to  accept  a  job  beyond  commuting 
distance  of  their  homes,  even  if  such  a  job 
should    be    offered."  * 


■'Ibid.,  p.  155. 

'^  Economic  Effect  of  Textile  Mill  Closings, 
Selected  Communities  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  1963,  p.  2. 

*  Weathering  Layoffs  in  a  Small  Commu- 
nity, Case  Studies  of  Displaced  Pottery  and 
Carpet-Mill  Workers,  June  1966,  pp.  v-47. 

*/bid..  p.  1. 


WESERVATION    OP   TEXTn.E    INDUSTSY    IS    IN    THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Measures  to  preserve  the  textile  industry  in 
the  face  of  growing  erosion  by  Imports  are 
clearly  In  the  national  Interest.  The  im- 
portance of  this  industry  to  the  nation  goes 
beyond  the  fact  that  its  2 1^ million  employees 
comprise  13':  of  the  country's  mantifactur- 
ing  workers.  The  essentiality  of  the  indus- 
try to  our  national  defense  is  so  clear  and 
pressing  that  it  hardly  needs  elaboration  In 
addition  to  providing  clothing  for  our  armed 
forces  the  industry  produces  thotisands  of 
articles  which  are  indispensable  t<j  the  de- 
fense establishment.  The  highest  priorities 
have  been  assigned  to  textile  products  dur- 
ing national  emergencies.  They  are  a  prime 
necessity  in  wartime,  both  for  military  and 
for  essential  civilian  uses. 

The  textile  industry  has  a  potential  ro'e 
of  particular  importance  to  play  in  helping 
to  meet  the  critical  manpower  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation.  The  vast  technological 
changes  in  American  agriculture  have  dis- 
I5laced  millions  of  farm  workers.  The  migra- 
tion to  the  cities  of  millions  of  people  with 
relatively  little  education  and  no  industrial 
skills  has  created  the  basis  for  the  current 
urban  crisis. 

Tlie  Dep.Ttment  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  "average  farm  employment  in 
1980  will  be  about  3.6  million  workers,  a  36 
per  crnt  decrease  from  1965  .  .  .  Decreases  in 
farm  employment  are  expected  to  occur  In 
all  regions  but  will  be  greatest  in  the  North- 
east and  the  three  southern  regions,  where 
declines  from  two-fifths  to  almost  one-half 
arc  anticipated.  Most  of  the  declines  will 
come  from  continuation  of  large  reductions 
in  farm  operators  and  family  labor  in  the 
southern   areas."  '" 

The  geogr.tphic  distribution  and  the  types 
of  jobs  required  by  the  textile  industry  make 
it  especially  suitable  as  a  major  source  of 
employment  for  the  workers  who  will  be 
displaced  from  the  farms.  More  than  95';  of 
textile  mill  products  employment  is  located 
in  the  regions  which  face  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion in  farm  employment.  (Table  7.)  In  the 
textlle-apparel-manmade  fiber  complex,  th" 
Northeast  and  South  comprise  88'';  of  the 
industry's  total. 

Because  of  its  relatively  low  educational 
and  skill  requirements,  this  Industry  has  his- 
torically served  as  a  means  of  entry  into 
the  industrial  labor  force  for  people  with 
little  or  no  industrial  experience.  As  noted 
by  Professor  Donald  B.  Osburn,  "The  textile 
mill  industry  may  serve  as  a  training  ground 
for  Negroes  in  the  future  as  It  has  for  whites 
in  the  past  .  .  .  employment  in  this  Industry 
teaches  skills  to  workers  who  have  previously 
engaged  in  unmechanized  agricultural  pro- 
duction, thus  allowing  them  to  participate 
in  an  industrial  or  at  least  non-agrlctiltural 
society,  and  perhaps  to  move  on  to  higher 
paying  jobs  as  the  opportunities  present 
themselves."  " 

•The  rapid  increase  In  emplojinent  of  non- 
whites  in  the  textile  mill  products  industry 
in  recent  years  provides  clear  evidence  of  the 
great  potential  in  this  industry  for  helping 
to  meet  the  need  for  expanded  job  opportu- 
nities for  Negroes.  The  ratio  of  nonwhltes  to 
total  employment  in  the  industry  increased 
from  4.6''  in  1962  to  5.3'^.  In  1964  and 
S.C^  in  1966.  (Table  8.)  Both  males  and  fe- 
males have  participated  in  the  sharp  rise: 
males  boosted  their  ratio  from  6.4'"  in  1962 
to  10.0 'r  in  1966  while  females  rose  from 
2.5 '>  to  5.3'^ .  While  statistics  for  1967  are  not 
yet  available,  our  observations  indicate  that 
the  ratio  of  nonwhites  to  total  employment 
in  the  industry  now  exceeds  lO'i . 


■*  Report  on  Manpower  Requirements,  Re- 
sources, Utilization  and  Training,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  April  1967,  p.  106. 

3'  Negro  Employment  in  the  Textile  Indus- 
tries of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  Novem- 
ber 1966,  pp.  49-51. 
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|Prom  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

research  department.  New  York,  N.y.| 
Table     \.— Distribution    of    employment    in 
textile   mill   products  industry    by  sise  of 
labor  area.  1966 

Emploumrnt 
961.  500 


Area: 


CONCLUSIOK 

Impyort  quotas  on  synthetic  fibers  and  all 
textile  products  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
crisis  confronting  texUle  workers  from  caus- 
ing the  destruction  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
creating  severe  distress  in  many  textile 
communities. 

Imports  have  plaved  a  major  part  in  caus- 
ing the  current  textile  decline.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  special  vulnerability 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry  to  dis- 
ruption from  Imports  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries. A  system  for  regulating  imports  of 
cotton  products  through  International  ar- 
rangements has  been  effectuated  but  no  con- 
trols have  been  instituted  for  manmade 
fiber  and  wool  products.  Consequently,  im- 
ports of  these  articles  are  threatening  to 
engulf  the  domestic  market.  The  tariff  mech- 
anism is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. Adoption  of  import  quotas  is  essential 
to  safeguard  the  jobs  of  2i''2  million  textile 
and  apparel  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  special  character  of  the  textile  work 
force  makes  government  action  imperative. 
The  Industry  is  predominantly  located  in 
small  towns,  where  alternative  employment 
opportunities  are  not  available.  The  age.  sex. 
educational  and  skill  characteristics  of  the 
labor  force  all  militate  aaglnst  mobility. 
ConsequenUy,  the  dislocation  of  textile  work- 
ers would  lead  to  persistent  unemployment 
and  human  suffering. 

Preservation  of  the  textile  industry  is 
clearly  in  the  national  Interest.  The  indus- 
try is  essential  to  the  national  defense. 
Moreover,  It  has  a  major  contribution  to 
make  in  helping  to  meet  the  critical  man- 
power problems  confronting  the  nation.  It 
should  be  encouraged  to  fulfill  Its  historic 
role  of  serving  as  a  means  of  entry  into  the 
Industrial  labor  force  for  people  with  little  or 
no  Industrial  experience. 

TABLE  2 -DISTRIBUTION    OF   TEXTILC    PRODUCTION   WORKtRS   BY   TYPf    OF   AREA   AND 
INDUSTRY  DIVISION,   1964-66  


,800 


United   States 

Areas     outside     of     major     labor 

areas'     635,500 

Major   labor  areas' 326,000 

Arkansas:      Little      Hock-North 

Little  Rock 1.600 

California: 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 5, 

San  Francisco 800 

Connecticut:   Hartford 3,200 

Delaware:  Wilmington 1,400 

Georgia: 

Atlanta    7.100 

Augusta 10.  100 

Columbus 10.100 

Macon   2,700 

Illinois:    Chicago 3,000 

Maryland:    Baltimore 1,800 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 6,200 

Fall  River 3,300 

Lawrence-Haverhill    3,300 

Lowell    4,100 

New   Bedford 3.200 

Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke.  3. 300 

Worcester 2.600 

New  Hampshire:   Manchester-^.  3.000 

New  Jersey: 

Jersev  Cltv 5.  2C0 

Newark    3.700 

Paterson-Clifton-Passalc    13.500 

Perth  Amboy-New  Brunswick.  1.400 

New  "Vork; 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy        -  4.100 

New  York  City 41.000 

Utica-Rome    1,300 


Table    1 — Distribution    of    employment    in 
textile  mill  products  industry   by  size  of 
labor  area.  1966 — Continued 
AfP(i-  Employment 

North  Carolina: 

AshevUle 3.500 

Charlotte    8.300 

Greensboro-Hlgh    Point 17.700 

Winston-Salem 10.400 

Durham.    3,200 

Ohio:  Cleveland 6.600 

2.300 


TABLL  3, 


Oregon:  Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Beth-Easton    6.  COO 

Lancaster   --  2.100 

Philadelphia    28.100 

Reading 9.700 

Scranton 2.  700 

Wllkes-Barre-Hazleton 3,400 

York 3.800 

Altoona  1,700 

Rhode  Island :  Provldence- 

Pawtucket    22,600 

South  Carolina:  Greenville 24,200 

Tennessee : 

Chattanooga    11,000 

Knoxville    4.900 

Nivshvllle    2,900 

Texas: 

Dallas    800 

Houston    800 

San    Antonio 700 

Wisconsin:   Milwaukee 1,440 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan 800 

'  Major  Labor  Areas  are  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  monthly 
classification  according  to  the  adequacy  of 
their  local  labor  supply. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Labor. 

COUNTIES  IN  SOUTH  CAROl  INA  WITH  TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  MARCH  1966- 
Contlnuet) 


Number  ot  workers 


Industry  division 


Dale  ol  survey 


Metro- 
politan 


Noo- 
melropoli- 
tan  arefis 


lo'al 


Percent  m 
nonmetio- 

politan 

areas 


Textile  mill  producls 


County 


Number  ol 
establish- 
ments 


[miiiov- 
ment 


All  manu- 
facturing 
industries 
(employ- 
ments) 


Ratio  of 
textile  to 
manulactur- 
ing  employ- 
ment 
(percent) 


Cotton  textiles -    September  1965 

Synthetic  textiles.. do 

Wool  textiles,  yarn,  and 
broadwoven  fabric  mills        -  September  Ibbb 

Women's --  October  1964 

Men's - do 

Children's '^°  ,„„.  cc 

Textile  dyeing  and  finishing      .  Winter.  196b  bb 


bib 


168. 5E9 
68.  808 


13.161       :8.et4 


'.4,872 
7.179 
3.721 

25.  761 


29.4'i3 
13.774 
13.643 
29.013 


r'19.-177 

44,325 
21.223 
17.364 
54,774 


68  6 

6?  5 

66.4 
64  9 
78.6 

53  0 


Total  of  above 


147.427      351.884      499.281 


70  b 


1  Refers  to  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  as  del.ned  by  the  U  S,  Bureiu  ct  Ihe  Budget. 
Source:  Bureau  ot  Labor  SUtistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor. 
TABLE  3.-C0UNTIES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  WITH  TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS.  MARCH  1966 


Lancaster 

Laurens  

Lee      

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlboro. .  .■ 

McCormick ... 

Newberry --- 

Oconee ,,,..--^ 

Orangeburg ~. 

Pickens r 

Richland -■ 

Saluda. 

Spartanburg *' 

Sumter    .      .  — 3 

Union  S 

Williamsliurg ,' 

York 25 


3 

10 
1 
b 
1 
9 
1 
6 
7 
3 

19 
4 
4 


6.766 

4.640 
'200 
1.095 

3.310 

1750 

11,998 

5.245 

ii97 

4.612 

'3.199 

1.021 

21.328 

1615 

5,176 

■  200 

10,593 


8.815 
6,414 
541 
7,C21 
2,296 
5,016 
857 
3.793 
8,976 
7,398 

11,957 

10,219 
1.666 

32. 225 
5.357 
5,700 
1,614 

16.102 


77 
55 
37 
16 
24 
66 
88 
53 
58 
12 
38 
31 
61 
66 
II 
91 
12 
66 


Textile  mill  products 


County 


Abbeville— 

Aiken 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

Barnwell 

Beaulort 

Berkeley 

Charleslon 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterheld 

Darlington 

Dillon... , 

Edgefield 

Fairheld 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenvraod 

Kershaw 

CXIV- 


Number  ot 
establish- 
ments 


Employ- 
ment 


All  manu- 
lacturing 
industries 
(emp  oy- 
ments) 


Ratio  of 
textile  to 
manutactui- 
ng  employ- 
ment 
(percent) 


1  Estimated  from  South  Carohna  Department  of  Labor  data. 

Source;  Bureau  ot  Ihe  Census,  U  S.  Department  ci  Commerce  except  where  otherwise  indicated; 
TABLE  4  -DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTY,  SIZE  OF  MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT,   AND    RATIO    OF   TEXTILE   TO    MANUFACTURING    EMPLOYMENT.   SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  MARCH  1966 


SO 


3,G16 

6,088 

'257 

13, 754 

1200 

1400 

•  400 

862 

■1,087 

4.163 

4,883 

1,863 

426 

'1,272 

'462 

'1.500 

11,422 

'462 

19.447 

7.568 

2,221 


3,889 

15,867 

730 

19,898 

1,219 

1,452 

903 

1,637 

10,820 

6,025 

5.743 

3.560 

6,885 

2,253 

1,600 

2,604 

8,303 

3,542 

40,669 

14,097 

4,824 


78 
38 
35 
69 
16 
28 
44 
53 
10 
69 
85 
52 
6 

56 
29 
58 
17 
13 
48 
54 
46 


Manufacturing 

employment 
in  county 


Textile  employment  in  counties 
with  specified  ratio  of  textile 
to  manulactuiing  employment 


Less  25  to       50  lo         75 

than  49           74  percent 

25  percent  percenl      and 
percent                                over 


Employment 


Textile 


Ratio  ot 
textile  to 
manutac- 

turing 

employ- 

Manulac-        ment 
turmg      (percent) 


Less  than  2,000 

2,000  to  3,999 

4  00Oto5.999 -.- 

6,000  to  7,999 2.418 

8,000to9,999 1.422 

10,000  to  14,999 1.087 


400      1.719      1,883 

1,023 6,633 

615      2,221      3,310 


4,153 
9,885 


750 

3,016 
10,059 

"6,'766' 


4.752 
10,672 
16, 205 

6,581 
18,073 


'7,811      7,568 16,466 


12,219 
21,937 
26.640 
27. 329 
34.  508 
47.093 


39 
49 
61 
24 
52 
35 


SuMolSl. 6.965_1U51  J3. 442  JO^jgl^ 72/m  _169.J7?6 »^ 

•^ec  fuutUDt'S  at  tud  ot  table. 
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TABLE  4.-0ISTmBUTI0N  OF  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTY,  SIZE  OF  MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT,  AND  RATIO  OF  TEXTILE  TO  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  MARCH  1966— Continutd 


TABLE  6 -PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  OCCUPATION, 
MANUFACTURING  ANd'  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY,  1960 


Occupation 


Manufacturing 


Manulacturini 

employment 

m  county 


Textile  employment  m  counties 
with  specified  ratio  of  textile 
to  manufacturing  eaiployment 

Less  25  to  50  to         75 

than          49  74  percent 

25  percent  percent      and 
percent                                over 


Employment 


Textile 


Manulac- 
tunng 


Ratio  ol 
textile  to 
manufac- 
turing 
employ- 
ment 
(percent) 


Textile  mill 
products 


15,00010  19,999-.   

20,000  and  over 

6,088 

19,447 

24, 347 
21,328 

30, 435 

40, 775 

51,867 
72.894 

59 
56 

Subtotal 

25,535 

45,675 

71.210 

124,761 

57 

Grand  total 

6.965    37,288 

79,117 

20, 591 

143, 959 

294.  487 

49 

Percentage  distribution  of 
taxtile  employment 

4. 8       25. 9 

55 

14.3 

100  . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers ._ 7.6  1.8 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 5.1  2.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  vyorkers _ 12.0  7.6 

Sales  workers    3.8  1.2 

Craftsmen,  loremen.  and  kindred  workers _ 19.6  11.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers -  42.6  66.6 

Service  workers... 1.6  1.8 

LatKjrers 5.9  4.0 

Occupation  not  reported 1.8  2.2 

Total 100.0  lOO.O 

Source:  Computed  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Popula- 
tion, table  209. 


TABLE  7.-REG10NAL    DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT,  MARCH  1966 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  South  Carolina  Department 
el  Labor. 


TABLE  5.-EDUCATI0NAL  LEVELS  OF  TEXTILE  MILL  WORKERS  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
IN  ALL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  BY  OCCU- 
PATIONAL GROUP,  1960 


Textile  mill  products 


Textile,  apparel  and 
manmada  fibers 


Employ- 
ment 


Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Percent 


Occupational  group 


Median  years  of  school  completed 


Textile  mill     All  manu-        Civilian 
products        factoring  labor 

industry        industries  force 


Ratio  of 
textiles  to 
all  manu- 
facturing 
or  civilian 
labor  force 
(percent) 


United  States 

Northeast 

New  England. 


927,432 

100.0 

2,389,761 

100.0 

251.915 

27.2 

914,754 

38.3 

96.300 

10.4 

180,878 

76 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont... 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


12,140      

15,967 

10,633    

12,723 

705 

37,746 

21,848 

2.286 

194,648 

125,875 

13,228 129,379 


Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers: 

Male 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers: 

Mile 

Dyers - 

Knitters,  loopers,  and  toppers.... 

Spinners. 

Weavers - 

Female — 

Knitters,  iMpers,  and  toppers — 

Spinners 

Weavers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers:  = 

Male 

Female 

Laborers:' 

Male 

Female 


'8.1 


10.5 
9.6 


77 


8,7 
9.0 
8.1 
8.4 

9.2 
7.7 
8.6 

8.2 


8.0 
8.4 


9.4 


9.4 
9.3 

8.7 
9.3 


91 
94 
84 


98 
82 
91 

87 
95 

92 
97 


Mid-Atlantic 

New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


155,675 


16.8 


733,876 


30.7 


58,772 1375,453 

27.933 106,795 

68.910 1251,628 


South. 


630, 336 


68.0      1,189,090 


49.8 


1  Loomfixen. 

1  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source-  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  vol.  PC  (2)  7A,  "Occupational  Characteristics,' 
table  9. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


1,639  16,605 

2,773  1  29,220 

40,072  191,180 

1,537 19,356 

246,000 1316,542 

141.199  1  190,469 

104,988 1168,573 

1,932 124,423 

2.793  28,364 

30,832  117,201 

38.875 180,837 

6,464  39.180 

3.360  16,278 

306 16.901 

595  6,913 

6,971  57.048 


Other 1  45,181 


4.9      1285,917 


12.0 


>  Partially  estimated. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


TABLE  8.— RATIOS  OF  NONWHITE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TOTAL 

EMPLOYMENT,  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY,  1962-66 

II  n  percent] 


1962 


1964 


1966 


Males 6.4  6.8  10.0 

Females 2.5 3J 5.3 

Total 4.6  5.3  8.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Perkel's  state- 
ment shows  that  the  industry  is  pre- 
dominantly located  in  small  towns, 
where  alternative  employment  oppor- 
timities  are  not  available.  The  age,  sex, 
education,  and  skill  characteristics  of 
the  labor  force  all  militate  against  mobil- 
ity. Consequently,  the  dislocation  of  tex- 
tile workers  would  lead  to  persistent  un- 
employment and  human  suffering. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  adopted.  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  textile  industry  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  represent 
in  the  Senate.  In  South  Carolina,  the 
textile  and  related  industry  is  the  larg- 
est single  employer,  providing  more  than 
180,000  jobs.  This  is  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
industry  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
While  an  unrestrained  flow  of  textile 
imports  into  the  United  States  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  our  economy,  the 
balance-of-payments  situation,  and  em- 
ployment on  a  nationwide  basis,  it  natu- 
rally has  a  more  concentrated  effect  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  sharply 


rising  volmne  of  textile  imports  poses  a 
real  and  present  danger  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  textile  industry  and  places 
in  jeopardy  the  gains  which  were  made 
in. the  years  that  the  long-term  textile 
ai-rangement  proved  effective. 

In  the  past  4  years,  imports  of  man- 
made  staple  fibers,  filaments,  and  yarn 
have  increased  by  144  percent  on  a  quan- 
tity basis  and  by  133  percent  on  a  dollar 
basis.  Exports  increased  only  16  percent 
on  a  quantity  basis  and  3  percent  on  a 
dollar  basis  during  this  same  period.  As 
a  result,  the  manmade  fiber  industry  lost 
a  healthy  piece  of  its  domestic  market  to 
imports  and  at  the  same  time  lost  a  siz- 
able part  of  the  export  outlet  for  its  pro- 
duction. Our  Nation  lost  $42  million  of 
its  hitherf^^o  favorable  balance  of  trade 
in  manmade  fibers  alone. 

«The  picture  is  even  more  extreme  in 
manmade  fiber  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel.  On  a  quantity  basis.  Imports 
have  shot  up  by  274  percent  during  the 
past  4  years,  while  exports  have  virtually 
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stood  still.  On  a  dollar  basis,  imrort.s  of 
manmade  fiber  textile  manufactures  and 
apparel  rose  by  248  percent  during  the 
past  4  years,  while  exports  increased  only 
■'1  percent  in  value  durino;  this  period. 
Ak  a  result,  our  balance  of  trade  in  these 
products  deteriorated  by  S139  million, 
and  the  Nation  wound  up  196S  with  an 
absolute  trade  deficit  of  $44  million  in 
manmade  fiber  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel. 

When  manmade  staple  fiber  and  fila- 
ment yarns  are  put  together  with  man- 
made  fiber  textile  mill  products  and  ap- 
parel, our  trade  balance  has  shnnik  from 
a  favorable  flsure  of  S224  million  in 
1962  to  only  S43  million  in  19fi6.  In  com- 
bination, imports  of  these  products  .shot 
up  by  210  percent  since  1962,  with  exports 
rising  only  12  percent. 

By  mid-1966,  this  great  flood  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
mill  products  and  apparel  was  too  much 
for  the  domestic  market  to  absorb.  The 
total  domestic  and  import  supply  so  satu- 
rated the  market  that  it  softened  to  such 
an  extent  that  texile  mills  cut  back  the 
number  of  shifts  worked,  reduced  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment,  and 
even  furloughed  employees. 

The  manmade  fiber  producers  were 
also  severely  affected  both  by  the  direct 
effect  of  imports  of  these  products  and 
by  the  loss  of  sales  of  fiber  to  their  tex- 
tile mill  customers  whose  markets  were 
disrupted  by  the  tide  of  fabric  and  ap- 
parel imports.  From  inid-1966  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  loss  of  39.000  .iobs  occurred 
in  the  manmade  fiber  textile-apparel  in- 
dustry group,  and  such  major  fiber  rro- 
duccrs  as  Du  Pont  and  Monsanto  an- 
nounced a  sharp  loss  of  earnings  for  the 
year. 

The  problem  here  is  the  virtually  un- 
impeded access  which  foreign-produced 
manmade  fibers  and  textiles  have  to  the 
U.S.  market.  What  is  obviously  needed— 
and  needed  urgently— is  some  effective 
control  over  the  rate  of  increase.  It  must 
be  kept  within  bounds  so  that  the  mar- 
ket can  absorb  both  domestic  output— 
increasingly  shut   out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets—and a  reasonable  share  of  imports. 
The  situation  in  the  manmade  fibers 
portion  of  the  industry  is  used  merely  to 
illustrate   the   breadth   of   the   problem 
which   import   legislation   covering   the 
whole  broad  range  would  remedy.  Tariff 
cuts  in  all  areas  of  textile  products  have 
been  negotiated  and  will  become  effective 
in  graduated  steps  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  effect  of  these  tariff  cuts  will 
'be  felt  all  across  the  industry. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  in  excess 
of  two-thirds  of  the  industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
in  the  textile  and  related  industries. 
South  Carolina  produces  on  an  annual 
basis  25  percent  of  the  cotton,  synthetic, 
and  silk  fabrics  in  the  Nation.  The  State 
also  produces  42  percent  of  all  the  cotton 
cloth  in  the  Nation  on  an  average  annual 
basis. 

The  problems  in  the  textile  industry 
will  be  felt  nationwide.  They  will  be  felt 
with  particular  severity  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  in  the  other  textile 
producing  States.  This  is  a  matter  of  pre- 
serving present  job  capacity  and  creating 
new  job  capacity  for  the  expanding  work 


force.  An  increase  in  imports  of  textile 
products  means  an  export  of  textile  cm- 
plov-ment  from  the  United  States  to  the 
country  where  the  imports  originate. 

I  am  concerned  that,  when  we  speak 
of  this  problem  in  terms  of  cold  .statistics, 
we  may  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
ultimately  human  lives  with  which  we 
arc  dealing.  Every  additional  yard  of  tex- 
tile fabric,  or  every  additional  item  of 
textile  apparel  entering  the  U.S.  market 
from  abroad,  reduces  the  job  opportu- 
nities for  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Tn  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  a  policy  that  permits  jobs 
to  lie  exported  overseas  docs  not  make 
sense  to  the  average  man  on  the  .'Street. 
to  the  average  person  working  in  the 
mills  or  to  the  average  person  holding 
a  ,iDb  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
make  .sense  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  makes  sense  to  the  American  iieople 
in  general. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  are 
makinc:  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  tex- 
tile imports  to  come  into  this  country  on 
such  a  large  .scale  as  at  present,  and  to 
deprive  Americans  of  jobs  to  which  they 
arc  entitled. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      'Mr. 
ProxMiHE  in  the  chair ) .  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
or  .mch  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate mvself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  behalf  of  the  Hollings 
amendment.  I  am  proud  to  bo  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

Textile  imports  contiibute  three-quar- 
ter.'-, of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  more  than  9 
months  since  our  Government  and  the 
leading  trading  nations  of  the  free  world 
concluded  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiation.-,  under  the  Trade  Expansion 

Act.  ^   _, 

As  many  Senators  know,  I  have  had  a 
deep  and  continuing  interest  in  these 
nerotiations  over  the  years.  From  the 
time  they  started  in  1962,  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  team  as- 
signed to  these  negotiations.  I  traveled  to 
Geneva  several  times  to  observe  the  nego- 
tiations firsthand.  During  the  final  days, 
I  met  on  several  occasions  with  our  chief 
negotiator,  William  M.  Roth,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Among  other  things.  I  attempted  to 
impress  upon  him  the  alarming  level  and 
trend  which  textile  imports  have  reached 
during  recent  years.  I  emphasized  that 
textile  imports  have  become  an  all-fiber 
problem  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  bring  woolen  and  manmade  fiber 
imports  under  some  kind  of  system  of 
controls.  Without  such  action,  the  pro- 
gram applying  to  cotton  was  becoming 
increasingly  less  effective. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  No  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  meaningful  re- 
straints for  woolens,  m.anmade  fibers,  or 
products  containing  manmade  fibers. 
Moreover,  substantial  cuts  were  made  in 
our  tariffs  on  most  textile  and  apparel 
products.  ,     , 

In  the  months  following  approval  of 
the  new  tariffs,  I  have  been  attempting 


to  assess  the  impact  of  these  lower  tariff 
schedules  on  our  domestic  industries  and 
our  farmers.  „    ,  ., 

This  is  no  .simple  ta.sk.  With  all  of  the 
variables  involved,  such  as  market  and 
product  changes  and  international  polit- 
ical considerations,  it  is  not  po.s.sible  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
our  overall  trade  iiicture  will  be  m  the 
future. 

However,  in  the  ca.se  of  one  indu.^- 
tvv— textiles— ihe  iiicture  ha.s  become 
very  clear.  At  tiie  time  the  new  acree- 
ments  were  .signed,  our  textile  trnde  had 
reached  the  jwint  where  imports  were 
taking  a  di.sproporlionate  .--hare  of  our 
market  Thcv  were  contributing  siunili- 
cantlv  to  unemployment  and  curtailed 
workweeks  ihrouchout  the  indu.=try. 

I  protested  at  the  time  that  measures 
mu.st  be  taken  to  reverse  the  steady  up- 
ward trend  in  textile  imports  of  all  fibers. 
In  March  of  last  year.  I  i>ointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  our  cotton 
textile  imports  jirogram  was  not  working. 
Rather  than  holding  imports  down  to  an 
increa.se  of  5  percent  i>er  year  as  orisi- 
nallv  rontempiated.  the  GATT  arrnnge- 
ment  of  cotton  textiles  has  .seen  an  in- 
c-ca.se  of  more  than  10  i^erccnt  annually 
in  cotton  textile  imports.  The  trend  is 
even  more  alarming  with  regard  to  wool 
and  manmade  fiber  imports. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  if  left  unchecked 
the  imiwrt  problem  can  only  get  worse 
under  the  new  tariff  agreements.  The 
long-term  arrangement  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles was  extended  for  only  3  years  in- 
stead of  the  5  years  we  had  hoped  for. 
Furthermore,  its  history  as  a  method  for 
attaining  orderly  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Nothing  was  done  to  eliminate  any  of 
the  nontariff  barriers  which  keep  our 
exports  out  of  other  countries.  Other 
nations  have  not  agreed  to  take  imports 
from  developing  countries  in  a  volume 
which  would  significantly  help  in  remov- 
ing some  of  the  pressure  from  the  Ameri- 
can maiket.  Moreover,  the  lower  tantr 
schedules  can  only  tend  to  make  our  tex- 
tile market  more  attractive  to  exporting 
nations. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of  how 
some  of  these  exporting  countries  go  to 
extremes  to  cet  around  existing  import 
controls  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  our 
market.  The  United  States  and  Hong 
Kong  have  a  bilateral  agreement  under 
which  imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  sup- 
posed to  be  controlled. 

Manufacturers  in  Hong  Kong  at- 
tempted to  get  around  the  cotton  quota 
by  increasing  the  polynosic  content  of 
their  fabric  by  2  percent  so  it  would  be 
chief  value  manmade  fiber  rather  than 
cotton.  This  2-percent  change  in  the 
makeup  of  the  fabric  does  not  alter  its 
physical  properties  measurably.  The 
change  was  made  simply  to  get  the  fabric 
out  from  tmder  the  cotton  quota. 

While  this  situation  was  corrected  in 
negotiations  between  our  Government 
and  Hong  Kong,  this  is  a  good  example 
of  whv  we  need  a  well-defined  and  care- 
fully "  administered  all-fiber  control 
program.  ,      ^  .       , 

Existing  tariffs  and  controls  obviously 
are  not  the  solution  to  the  growing  textile 
import  problem.  Because  of  this,  I  jomed 
67  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
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tlon  which  will  help  reverse  the  alarm- 
ing trend  in  textile  imports. 

This  legislation  is  a  reasonable,  work- 
able solution  to  a  serious  and  pressing 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
not  only  the  2.4  million  Americans  mak- 
ing textiles  and  apparel,  but  also  hiin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  others  indirectly 
dependent  upon  a  growing  textile  indus- 
try. 

When  we  speak  of  the  textile  manufac- 
turing industry  today,  we  no  longer  can 
think  in  terms  only  of  the  people  who 
spin  yarn  and  weave  cloth.  The  textile 
industry  has  become  a  vast  industrial 
complex  which  reaches  into  every  vein  of 
our  national  economic  bloodstream. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  15 
million  Americans  depend  upon  the  tex- 
tile industry  to  some  extent  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  the  tex- 
tile industry  employs  well  over  100.000 
people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  almost 
$500  million,  or  over  $9  million  a  week. 
The  apparel  industry  provides  another 
65,000*  Tobs  with  a  payroll  in  excess  of 
$250  ihllllon.  In  addition,  Georgia  textile 
mills  consume  better  than  1  million  bales 
of  cotton  annually.  In  1966,  cotton  added 
$47  million  to  the  income  of  Georgia 
farmers. 

Textiles  are  the  largest  mannfactur- 
ing  payroll  in  my  State.  The  industrj-  has 
traditionally  consumed  three  to  four 
times  the  production  of  Georgia  cotton 
farmers.  And  we  have  a  large  dynamic 
maiunade  fiber  industry,  which  has 
moved  into  my  State  to  be  near  the  tex- 
tile mills. 

While  these  basic  payrolls  are  im- 
portant to  the  people  employed  in  the 
textile  industry,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  im- 
portant to  our  grocers,  druggists,  depart- 
ment store  owners,  and  to  our  schools 
and  other  public  facilities,  which  depend 
upon  the  taxes  paid  by  our  workers. 

According  to  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor, 
the  average  U.S.  textile  worker  would 
spend  from  his  armual  income,  $1,204  for 
food  and  related  products,  $1,440  for 
housing,  $461  for  clothing  and  upkeep, 
$599  for  transportation,  and  $669  for 
medical  care,  recreation,  personal  care, 
and  other  expenses.  He  also  pays  an 
average  of  $400  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes. 

If  we  relate  these  local  expenditures  to 
the  amount  of  imports  currently  entering 
this  coimtry,  we  get  a  clear  picture  of 
why  the  textile  import  situation  has 
reached  critical  proportions  and  why 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  reverse  the 
upward  trend. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  textile  im- 
ports— 2.6  billion  square  yards  in  1967 — 
are  displacing  the  equivalent  of  almost 
200,000  textile  and  apparel  jobs,  with  a 
payroll  of  about  $1  billion.  January  1968, 
set  a  record  in  imports  for  any  previous 
month.  Because  Georgia  has  an  esti- 
mated 7  percent  of  the  national  employ- 
ment in  these  industries — 11.4  percent 
in  textiles  and  4.8  percent  in  apparel — 
current  imports  are  displacing  the  equiv- 
alent of  14,000  potential  Georgia  jobs. 
This  means  that  more  than  $60  million 
is  being  siphoned  off  of  the  economy  of 
my  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  industry  is 


at  the  crossroads.  If  it  is  forced  to  suf- 
fer the  impact  of  a  huge  volume  of  low- 
wage  imports,  it  will  be  the  importers,  not 
our  domestic  producers,  who  will  de- 
termine the  future  size  and  composition 
of  our  textile  industry-. 

Imports  liave  contributed  to  depressed 
conditions  in  our  domestic  industry.  Tex- 
tile and  apparel  employment  during  1967 
averaged  some  19,000  below  1966.  Textile 
industry'  profits  after  taxes,  in  1967  were 
at  an  annual  rate  of  27  percent,  the  low- 
est since  1964. 

Moreover,  according  to  information 
recently  received  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  employment  in  the  South- 
eastern textile  mills  declined  by  .5  per- 
cent from  December  1967  to  January 
1968,  for  a  net  loss  of  3.300  workers. 

During  this  month,  employment  in 
my  State  of  Georgia  was  off  800. 

I  might  add  that  in  spite  of  a  severe 
cost-price  squeeze,  the  industry  re- 
cently announced  a  6.5-percent  wage 
increase.  This  is  the  fifth  industrywide 
raise  in  the  past  5  years,  and  represents 
nearly  a  30-percent  overall  pay  increase 
during  that  period. 

We  cannot  expect  the  textile  industry 
and  its  stockholders  to  risk  their  money 
in  new  plants  and  some  of  the  dramatic 
new  processes  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  when  their  efforts  are  going  to  be 
continually  undercut  by  low-wage  im- 
ports. 

It  is  most  discouraging  for  a  company 
to  develop  a  new  product,  build  a 
modem  plant  to  make  the  product,  train 
its  employees  in  new  techniques,  and 
then  find  it  must  compete  with  goods 
which  are  identical  except  for  one  thing. 
They  sell  for  a  few  cents  less  because 
they  were  made  by  people  earning  37 
cents  or  less  an  hour,  rather  than  the  $2 
an  hour  the  American  textile  industry 
pays. 

This  is  why  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  sponsored  textile 
quota  legislation.  This  is  why  Congress 
must  act  now  to  give  the  President  addi- 
tional authority  and  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate reasonable  international  agree- 
ments on  textile  imports. 

We  do  not  want  to  cut  off  all  interna- 
tional trade  in  textiles.  Everyone  real- 
izes we  must  have  world  trade,  especially 
with  the  developing  nations.  But  Japan, 
with  the  fourth  largest  gross  national 
product  in  the  world,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  developing  nation.  Yet  she  has 
captured  and  held  for  several  years* 
more  than  30  percent  of  our  textile  im- 
ports. 

We  want  to  be  fair,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  charity  must  begin  at  home. 
We  are  willing  to  share  our  market,  even 
the  future  growth  of  our  market,  with 
the  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  swing  the 
pendulum  in  the  other  direction.  We  have 
permitted  textile  imports  to  grow  too 
large.  We  must  think  now  of  our  own 
people,  the  15  million  cotton  farmers, 
textile  employees,  manmade  fiber  pro- 
ducers, truckers,  apparel  workers,  and 
others  who  depend  upon  a  healthy  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  for  a  livelihood. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  will  be 
a  major  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Se'.iator  from  Illinois  has  22  minutes  re- 
maimng,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
raises  very  grave  questions  concerning 
the  future  of  our  Nation's  foreign  trade 
policy. 

It  is  true  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  restrict  only  the  im- 
portation of  a  single  commodity. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that, 
if  it  should  be  enacted,  this  proposal 
will  prove  to  have  drastic  and  far-reach- 
ing repercussions. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  uni- 
lateral imposition  of  such  a  quota  will 
operate  to  contradict  the  whole  for- 
ward thrust  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  .since  its  inauguration  following 
the  onset  of  the  great  depression.  Of 
course,  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  represents  only  the  most 
recent  phase  of  a  longstanding  Ameri- 
can effort  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
to  expand  world  trade. 

The  pending  amendment  could  trig- 
ger the  reversal  of  a  policy  of  trade 
liberalization  from  which  many  nations. 
Including  the  United  States,  have  de- 
rived hard-won  gains. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  import  quota 
is  a  rigid  barrier  of  protection  which 
distorts  the  free  market  mechanism. 
Quotas  operate  as  an  inflexible  shield 
against  the  hard  discipline  of  competi- 
tion. Generally,  they  seal  off  an  Industry 
from  technological  innovation — which 
is  the  very  hallmark  of  American  en- 
terprise. 

Of  course,  quota  restrictions  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  protected  goods. 
And  a  big  loser  is  the  consumer  in  the 
domestic  market. 

As  surely  as  the  night  follows  day,  we 
know  that  the  imposition  of  a  quota  on 
textiles  today  will  lead  immediately  to 
demands  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
other  products.  There  is  a  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  that,  by  approving  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  encourage 
a  wholesale  retreat  to  a  policy  of  ex- 
treme protectionism.  Such  a  course 
could  prove  disastrous,  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  our  allies  and  our 
trading  partners  as  well. 

Inevitably,  the  imposition  of  new 
American  quotas  at  this  time  will  invite 
retaliation  against  the  products  we  are 
selling  abroad.  The  Common  Market 
countries  and  other  key  industrial  na- 
tions have  already  indicated,  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  otherwise,  that 
such  retaliation  can  be  expected. 

If  this  is  the  result,  all  of  the  progress 
and  achievement  represented  by  the 
Kennedy  round,  which  involved  5  years 
of  tough  bargaining,  will  be  uncere- 
moniously flushed  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  only  2  days  ago,  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Common  Market 
agreed  to  consider  an  acceleration  of  the 
Kennedy  round  tariff  reductions  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  ease  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  But  in  return,  of 
course,  the  Common  Market  members 
expect  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
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frain  from  erecting  new  and  higher  trade 
barriers. 

Obviously,  enactment  of  the  pending 
amendment  will  have  the  effect  of  sabo- 
taging the  effort  to  obtain  much-needed 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  in  view  of  our 
international  payments  deficit,  the  gold 
crisis  and  the  threat  now  posed  to  the 
dollar,  we  need  all  of  the  help  and  co- 
operation from  other  nations  that  we 
can  get. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  to  take 
refuge  behind  trade  barriers  which  stifle 
international  trade. 

American  business  has  proved  that  it 
can  best  solve  its  problems  in  a  climate 
of  competition.  Whenever  the  long  arm 
of  government  protection  is  thrown 
around  an  industry,  that  is  the  day  when 
such  an  industry  begins  to  stagnate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  can 
only  lead  to  self-deception — at  a  time 
when  our  critical  financial  situation  cries 
out   for  realism   and  self-discipline. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  pertinent  articles  and 
editorials  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5.  1967] 
The  Pains  of  Protectionism 
Economists  can,  and  frequently  do,  muster 
all  sorts  of  arguments  against  Import  curbs. 
Though  their  case  Is  convincing,  the  matter 
isn't  entirely  one-sided. 

To  begin  with,  no  academic  reasoning  will 
ease  the  pain  of  husinessman  who  believes 
he  is  being  undone  by  imports.  At  the 
moment  such  major  industries  as  textiles, 
meat,  steel  and  oil  say  they  are  in  that  situa- 
tion, or  close  to  it.  and  are  pressing  Congress 
for  new  or  increased  protection. 

They  contend,  quite  correctly,  that  their 
economic  health  is  important  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  nation.  They  also  stress 
the  difficulty  of  competing  with  foreign  firms 
whose  wage  costs  are  lower. 

When  it  comes  to  proposed  relief,  the  im- 
port-troubled industries  emphasize  their 
eagerness  to  be  reasonable.  For  the  most  part 
thev  do  not  want  to  shut  out  all  foreign 
competition;  instead,  they  would  merely  limit 
it  to  a  "fair"  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
Even  that  might  not  be  necessary,  some 
spokesmen  sav.  if  other  nations  would  only 
allow  the  U.S.  freer  access  to  their  own 
markets. 

Before  Congress  comes  to  any  decision, 
however,  it  should  ponder  this  question's 
other  sides.  If  the  U.S.  moves  toward  pro- 
tectionism, for  instance,  what  happens  to 
the  nation's  export  trade?  As  an  international 
merchant,  after  all.  this  country  still  leads 
the  world  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  answer  is  partly  a  matter  of  simple 
economics.  If  Country  A  can  no  longer  sell 
quite  as  many  textiles  to  the  U.S..  it  won't 
c  irn  as  many  dollars  to  buy  American  busi- 
ness machines.  Thus  the  effect  would  be  to 
!'mit  U.S.  exports,  even  if  the  only  change  in 
tV.e  Fituation  was  a  higher  U.S.  tariff  or  lower 
m.port  quota. 

But  that's  not  likely  to  be  the  only  change, 
-mong  nations,  as  among  little  boys,  there's 
r,  tendency  to  strike  back  when  someone  hits 
\ou  If  history  is  any  guide,  then,  new  U.S. 
import  curbs  would  quickly  bring  retaliation 
.'broad,   further  crimping  America's   foreign 

s.\les. 
Turning  the  question  around  another  way. 


Congress  might  consider  It  from  the  point  of 
%'lew  of  consumers.  What  happens  to  them  If 
the  nation  raises  new  barriers  against  Im- 
ports? 

For  one  thing,  consumers  would  often  be 
paying  higher  prices.  Some  people  may  like 
the  snob  appeal  of  a  foreign  label,  but  most 
Americans  buy  imports  mainly  when  they 
believe  they're  getting  more  for  their  money. 
Trade  restrictions,  furthermore,  obviously 
limit  consumers'  freedom  of  choice. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  economists, 
who  focus  most  of  their  attention  on  a  still 
broader  aspect  of  Import  curbs:  Their  effect 
on  the  general  well-being  of  the  economy.  As 
Is  their  wont,  the  academicians  take  a  fairly 
long-run  view  of  things;  they  And  little 
comfort  in  the  economy's  current  health  If 
it  seems  due  to  degenerate  before  long. 

One  prime  worry  Is  protectionism's  upward 
pre.<;sure  on  prices.  Inflation  is  already  very 
much  with  us.  even  without  fresh  trade  re- 
.-.traints  to  accentuate  it. 

Economists  also  fret  about  the  effects  of 
import  curbs  on  the  vitality  of  domestic  In- 
dustries. If  foreign  competition  is  curtailed, 
domestic  producers  will  have  less  incentive 
to  increase  efficiency  and  develop  new  and 
better  products. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the  do- 
mestic economy  has  expanded  enormously 
while  US.  protectionism  has  shrunk  to  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  While  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  happy  develop- 
ment, not  the  least  of  them  is  still  compe- 
tition, some  of  it  furnished  by  foreigners. 

Trade  restrictions,  in  sum.  provide  bene- 
fits for  U.S.  firms  in  the  domestic  market, 
though  these  gains  may  be  only  temporary. 
On  the  other  hand,  import  curbs  endanger 
the  nation's  exports,  impose  penalties  on 
consumers  and  tend  to  weaken  the  vigor  of 
the  country's  economy.  Looked  at  from  all 
sides,  the  package  hardly  seems  appealing. 
If  a  company  is  genuinely  damaged  by 
imports,  machinery  already  exists  to  pro- 
vide Job-retaining,  technical  a.ssistance  and 
the  like.  If  Congress  decides  that  more  help 
is  needed,  it  would  be  better  to  pay  direct 
Federal  subsidies  than  to  opt  for  the  even 
more  debilitating  devices  of  trade  restraint. 
For  some  businessmen,  import  competition 
can  prove  quite  painful.  From  the  standpoint 
ol  t'-.e  rest  of  the  nation,  however,  the 
nsmiies  of  n.'-ctectionism  could  be  a  good  deal 
worse. 


I  From  the  Wa=^hington   (DC.)    Post.  Nov,   1, 
1967! 
Ten  Brave  Senators 
At   a   time  when  a  powerful   protectionist 
lobbv  would  bring  the  growth  of  world  trade 
to  a  standstill  bv  imposing  import  quotas  on 
everything  from  steel  to  strawberries,  it  t.ikes 
courage    to    swim    against    the    retrogre.sslve 
tide.  Only  10  of  the  100  members  of  the  Sen- 
ale  are  not  now  .'sponsoring  or  co-.'ponsoring 
impart  quot.as  or  amendments  to  the  anti- 
dumping bill  that  would  al,^o  hobble  interna- 
tional trade.  As  we  went  xo  prcFs  they  were: 
Democrats:  Bvrd.  Va..  Gore.  Tenn.,  Russell. 
Ga..  Tvdings,  Md  .  Williams.  N..J. 

Republicans:  Fong,  Hawaii.  Griffin.  Mich., 
Ji.vlts.  N.Y..  Percy.  lU.,  Williams,  Del. 

The  roll  would  "doubtless  be  loneer  if  other 
snoere  proponents  of  freer  world  trade — 
Senator  Smathers.  who  is  now  leading  the 
f:ood  fight  m  the  Finance  Committee,  is  an 
outstanding  example — had  not  permitted 
their  names  to  be  attached  to  minor  protec- 
tionist measures.  But  the  .^icnificant  exp.an- 
Sion  of  the  slim  honor  roil  v/ill  come  when 
logic  and  the  hard  facts  cf  international  eco- 
nomic life  break  the  spell  that  was  cost  by 
the  siren  song  of  protection.  This  country 
is  the  worlds  leading  exporter,  and  it  also 
h.as  the  world's  largest  export  surplus.  Deny- 
ing other  countries  access  to  this  market  will 
only  cause  them  to  close  their  markets  to 
our  exports.  It  Is  a  game  which  everyone  loses 
as  the  shrinkage  of  world  trade  causes  a  con- 
traction of  income  and  employment. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct,  6,  1967) 

Protectionist  Offensive 
The  big  and  effective  protectionist  lobby 
In  Washington  Is  mustering  all  Its  forces  for 
an  attack  on  the  liberalizing  me.vstires  made 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations. 
The  attack  is  being  spearheaded  by  textile, 
oil  and  meat  interests,  which  are  asking  Con- 
gress for  relief  against  rising  levels  of  im- 
ports They  have  the  support  of  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, which  has  already  gained  concessions 
and  IS  pressing  lor  more,  as  well  as  that  of 
metal  producers,  the  steel  Industry  a!id  other 
manufacturers.  Their  combined  contention 
that  thev  are  being  hurt  by  foreign  competi- 
tion may  well  convince  susceptible  Congress- 
men that  protectioiii.sm  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain domestic  Jobs  and  profits 

Undenlablv.  American  consumers  are  buy- 
ing more  foreign  products.  But  American 
producers  are  also  .spiling  more  abroad.  If 
Congress  gives  in  to  the  protectionist  lobby 
bv  restricting  foreign  access  to  the  domestic 
market  11  will  also  be  restricting  American 
iiccess  to  much  bigger— and  constantly  ex- 
panding—foreign markets. 

This  damage  to  overseas  sales  would  come 
about  partly  becau.se  of  political  retaliation, 
which  is  sure  to  take  place  If  Congress  dis- 
criminates aeainst  foreign  imports;  but  it 
would  also  come  about  because  the  demand 
for  poods  would  decline  if  foreigners  could 
not  earn  the  funds  to  pay  for  them. 

Thus,  the  erection  of  new  protectionist 
barriers  in  the  lorm  of  quotas  or  other  non- 
tarlir  curbs  on  trade  Is  bound  to  dampen  the 
over-all  growth  of  the  American  economy.  It 
would  also  t:ive  fresh  impetus  to  already 
danperous  Inflalionary  pressures  because  do- 
mestic producers  would  have  greater  freedom 
to  r.aise  prices  in  the  ab.sence  or  curtailment 
of  foreign  competition.  So  resort  to  protec- 
tionism would  mean  a  reduction  in  produc- 
tive employment  and  a  further  escalation  in 
prices. 

The  Administration,  flushed  with  its  vic- 
tory in  the  Kennedy  Round,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  pro- 
tectionist threat.  It  has  done  little  to  point 
up  the  economic  dangers  In  protectionism  or 
to  rally  the  lorces  of  free  trade.  The  protec- 
tionists have  .«hown  their  strength  in  the 
Byrnes  amendment  barring  Britain  from 
bidding  on  ships  for  the  Navy  and  in  the 
Dent  bill  designed  to  bypass  the  existing 
machinery  for  granting  relief.  Clearly,  the 
protectionists  are  out  to  undermine  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  it  will  t:ike  a  broad 
coalition,  led  by  the  President,  to  thwart 
them. 


I  From  Business  Week.  Oct.    14.   1967) 
Fighting    To    Keep    Trade    Walls:     Steel. 
Other  Inoistries  Will  Raise  Protection- 
ist Banners  Next  Week  at  Congres.sional 
Hexring 

The  fiercest  battle  in  a  generation  over 
international  trade  policy  may  be  shaping 
up  111  Congress. 

Some  of  the  nation's  biggest  industries— 
steel,  chemicals,  textiles,  dairy  products,  and 
others— are  rolling  out  the  guns  lor  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  liberalize  trade. 

Partly,  the  protectionist  wave  is  a  reaction 
against  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariH-cuttlng 
negotiations.  After  Jour  years  of  bargaining, 
major  industrial  nations  Ixst  June  agreed  to 
cut  tiiriffs  by  as  much  as  50':  on  some  Slu- 
billion  worth  of  annual  trade. 
ON  the  alert 
Nov.-.  US,  producers  who  fear  '.hat  ih.cy 
will  be  hurt  by  n.sing  imports  are  Joining 
forces  with  other  protectionist  groups  fiai 
sense  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  counter- 
attack again.'t  liberal  trade, 

Bev.jnd  that,  the  spreading  protectionist 
mood  is  p.'^rt  ot  a  more  general  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  irusu.mon  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  over  worldwide  commitments  at  ;; 
time  when  domestic  problems  are  becoming 
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Increasingly  urgent.  Thla  "neo-lsolatlonist" 
feeling,  exacerbated  by  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
has  led  Congress  to  turn  against  foreign  aid, 
NATO  military  commitments,  efforts  to  in- 
crease East- West  trade,  and  other  elements 
of  US.  foreign  policy. 

The  opening  engagement  in  the  big  trade 
battle  will  come  next  week,  when  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  holds  three  days  of  hear- 
ings on  a  clutch  of  bills  calling  for  Import 
quotas  on  nearly  a  dozen  products.  The  pro- 
tectionist strategy  centers  on  such  quotas, 
which  are  much  more  effective  than  tariffs 
In  keeping  out  foreign  goods. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals; 

Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La.).  Finance 
Comjnlttee  chairman,  backs  a  bill  that  would 
end  the  Administration's  power  to  vary  oil 
Imports  and  would  establish  fixed,  manda- 
tory quotas  Instead. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen 
(R-m.)  Is  a  sponsor  of  a  tough  steel  Im- 
port quota  bill. 

Representative  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.>, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  Introduced  bills  to  Impose  Im- 
port quotas  on  textiles  and  meat,  and  to 
restore  "escape  clause"  duties  on  watches 
that  were  removed  by  the  Administration 
earller'tBls  year. 

An  even  more  sweeping  bill,  backed  by 
25  Senators,  would  Impose  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  all  foreign  products  that  capture 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Still  another  bill.  Introduced  by 
RepresenUtlve  John  Dent  (D-Pa.  >  whipped 
through  the  House  by  a  lopsided  340-to-29 
vote.  It  empowers  the  President  to  curb  im- 
ports from  any  foreign  "low  wage  area"  if 
competition  from  the  Imports  hurts  an  Amer- 
ican community. 

The  welter  of  new  quota  proposals  may  be 
combined  by  Long  into  an  omnibus  quota 
bill  and  attached  as  a  rider  to  social  security 
legislation  that  has  already  passed  the  House. 

TTT  FOR  TAT 

Inevitably,  such  U.S.  moves  would  provoke 
retaliation  by  other  countries  against  Amer- 
ican exports.  Japan  is  warning  Washington 
that  it  will  retaliate  massively  If  the  U.S. 
raises  new  barriers  against  Japanese  tex- 
tiles. 

All  six  Common  Market  governments  are 
readying  stiff  protests  against  American  pro- 
tectionist threats. 

Such  a  roimd  of  tlt-for-tat  protectionism, 
warns  WUllam  M.  Roth.  U.S.  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations,  could  send 
tariffs  soaring  back  to  the  towering  levels  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  And 
a  new  tariff  war  would  involve  wide  seg- 
ments of  U.S.  Industry  and  agriculture.  It 
would  also  damage  the  $55-bllUon  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  stake  overseas. 

Said  Roth  in  a  speech  to  Detroit  business- 
men this  week:  "If  the  United  States  shuts 
out  imports  of  European  textiles,  or  glass,  or 
steel,  don't  assume  that  it  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can textile  or  glass  or  steel  exporters  who  will 
necessarily  pay.  It  may  be  you — or  one  of 
your  best  customers." 

The  Common  Market,  for  example,  already 
Is  considering  new  regulations  that  would 
curb  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco,  now  running 
around  $120-mllllon  a  year,  and  U.S.  feed 
grains,  worth  $250-million  annually. 

BIND 

Despite  Administration  fears  of  such  a 
chain  reaction,  President  Johnson  may  have 
to  give  some  ^ound  to  the  protectionists. 
Johnson  is  on  the  defensive  on  Vietnam,  and 
he  has  little  political  ammunition  to  spare 
for  defense  of  liberal  trade  policies.  At  best, 
he  will  be  lucky  to  get  a  stalemate  in  which 
he  would  pigeonhole  trade  legislation  of  his 
own  as  the  price  for  beating  back  the  protec- 
tionist assault. 

The  Administration  had  been  planning  to 
offer  a  three-part  trade  bill  which  would  give 
tlie  President  "housekeeping"  authority  to 
negotiate   minor   tariff   cuts   even   after   the 


Kennedy  Round,  and  provide  more  govem-< 
ment  aid  to  IS-B.  companleB  and  workers 
whose  products  suffered  from  import  compe- 
tition. 

The  bill  also  would  repeal  the  American 
Selling  Price  (ASP)  system  of  levying  stiff 
duties  on  imports  of  benzenoid  chemicals.  If 
Congress  does  not  abolish  ASP,  European 
countries  and  Japan  will  not  make  addi- 
tional tariff  cuts  on  Imports  of  U.S.  chemicals 
that  were  negotiated  as  a  separate  p>art  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  bargain.  But  now  it 
looks  as  though  the  Administration  would 
be  rash  to  send  the  bill  to  Congress. 

STAKES 

Spokesmen  for  the  Industries  that  are  de- 
manding protection — ranging  from  mink 
raisers  to  lead  and  zinc  producers — see  jobs 
;uid  profile  at  stake. 

For  example.  James  D.  Mahoney,  president 
of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Assn..  warned  this  week  that  aboli- 
tion of  ASP  would  force  U.S.  chemical  mak- 
ers to  set  up  plants  to  manufacture  benze- 
noid chemicals  overseas,  where  labor  costs 
are  lower. 

To  press  such  arguments,  protectionists 
are  forming  broad  alliances  between  Indus- 
triee — notably  linking  chemicals,  textiles,  and 
independent  oil  producers.  This  week,  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  now 
president  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  called  for 
across-the-board  textile  quotas. 

DAMAGE 

On  the  other  side,  a  broad  spectrum  of  key 
industries  stands  to  lose  expanded  overseas 
sales  if  the  results  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
are  undone. 

Among  industries  that  were  awarded  tariff 
cuts  of  about  50 '"r  in  major  foreign  markets 
for  many  products  were  processed  foods,  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  paper  products,  electrical 
and  transportation  equipment,  scientific  in- 
struments, rubber  manufacturers,  and  com- 
munications equipment.  The  Administration 
argues  that  even  the  chemical  Industry  got 
the  best  of  the  bargain — though  there  are  no 
hard  figures  to  prove  either  side's  contentions. 

Roth  did  estimate  that  if  only  the  quotas 
proposed  for  specific  products  were  passed, 
$3.6-billion  annually  of  U.S.  Imports  would 
be  cut  out  or  drastically  reduced.  That  is 
nearly  twice  the  total  of  U.S.  imports  from 
the  Common  Market  of  all  goods  that  were 
aw^arded  tariff  cuts  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News. 

Oct.  16.  19671 

Keep  Trade  Free 

The  dangers,  the  disadvantages,  the  non- 
sense involved  in  building  a  system  of  na- 
tional trade  barriers  and  quota  systems  are 
evident  from  history:  Tariff  retaliation  by 
other  countries,  a  choking  off  of  world  com- 
merce, international  antagonism,  a  decline  in 
Jobs. 

Yet  the  foolish  cry  for  protection  con-, 
tinues,  as  events  in  Washington  show  today. 

A  number  of  congressmen,  moved  by  in- 
dustry wailing,  are  talking  about  higher  trade 
barriers.  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  the 
Republican  leader,  would  have  the  Finance 
Committee  approve  import  quota  systems  for 
a  variety  of  items — oil.  lead,  zinc,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, beef,  steel,  periiaps  even  electronics. 
Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  thinks  the  U.S.  oil  industry 
needs  more  trade  protection.  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana  Joins  Dlrksen  in  advocat- 
ing protection  for  steel. 

These  men.  and  the  industries  Involved, 
talve  short-sighted,  ill-advised  positions.  As 
William  M.  Roth,  President  Johnson's  special 
trade  representative,  put  it  so  well: 

•  If  anything  is  done  by  Congress  on  this 
s«le,  there  will  be  massive  retaliation  by 
other  countries  against'  many  major  U.S. 
exports.  Mr.  Roth  rightly  adds  that  the  scope 
of  the  planned  Senate  committee  action  "is 
so  tremendous  It  would  completely  destroy 
our  tr.ide  policy." 


Mr.  Roth  hardly  had  uttered  his  statements 
before  his  fears  were  confirmed  by  more  than 
a  dozen  of  our  best  customers: 

The  six  nations  in  the  European  Common 
Market  sent  a  joint  letter  to  the  State  De- 
partment broadly  hinting  at  the  retaliation 
Mr.  Roth  warned  about.  Latin-American  am- 
bassadors in  Washington  got  together  on  a 
similar  warning.  Such  retaliation  by  these 
countries  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
American  business. 

The  White  House  has  indicated  it  supports 
Mr.  Roth's  views  and  opposes  the  pending 
protectionist  proposals.  But  in  view  of  the 
growing  campaign,  the  President  himself 
would  do  well  to  speak  in  outright  and  com- 
plete opposition.  He  could  echo  Mr.  Roth's 
arguments  and  add  that  better  responses  to 
foreign  competition  are  more  vigorous  mar- 
keting policies  by  U.S.  corporations,  better 
management  and  more  rapid  modernization. 

In  one  sense,  the  nation's  "free  trade"  ap- 
proach dates  to  Cordell  Hull  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  But  in  a  broader  sense  such  a 
policy  Is  more  deeply  Ingrained  In  our  society. 
For  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  proclaimed 
168  years  ago:  "I  am  for  free  commerce  for 
all  nations." 

[From  the  Journal   of   Commerce.   Oct.    16, 

1967] 

Pastures  for  the  Sacred  Cows 

It  Is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  people- 
including  many  of  those  presumably  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  of  free  enterprise — are 
bemused  these  days  with  such  phrases  a« 
"status  quo  "  and  "fixed  share  of  the  market." 

American  law,  as  it  applies  to  American 
enterprise,  finds  both  phrases  abhorrent.  They 
have  been  long  regarded  in  this  country  as 
the  slogans  of  the  wickeder  European  cartels 
of  old.  And  perhaps  for  a  reason.  Whenever 
two  or  more  competitors  agree  to  freeze  their 
prime  markets  and  minimize  future  competi- 
tion between  them,  interlop>ers  with  new  ideas 
are  kept  out.  prices  are  kept  up,  technologi- 
cal progress  sags  and  the  general  economy  is 
made  to  suffer  in  the  interests  of  greater  com- 
fort for  the  business  giants. 

But  If  the  status  quo  is  adjudged  to  be  a 
dangerous  kind  of  sacred  cow  for  business  to 
let  out  of  the  barn,  what  kind  of  cow  does  it 
become  when  brought  forth  by  governments? 
And  in  particular  by  the  United  States 
government? 

An  alarming  ntimber  of  these  cows  are  now 
loose  on  the  landscape,  all  demanding  their 
"fixed  share"  of  the  pasture. 

They  crop  up  in  commodity  stabilization 
agreements,  In  Brazilian  efforts  to  freeze  the 
carriage  of  coffee  to  North  American  markets 
and  in  a  seemingly  ever-widening  range  of 
quotas  on  Imports — all  of  them  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  everyone  should  keep 
what  he  has  now  and  that  all  others  are  out 
of  luck — a  proposition  that  also  has  an  al- 
most hypnotic  appeal  to  the  major  labor 
unions. 

The  biggest  drive  in  this  direction  in  recent 
history  is  now  being  mounted  in  Washing- 
ton, where  it  is  being  openly  said  that  import 
quotas  on  crude  oil.  and  on  cotton,  wool  and 
synthetic  fibers  are  not  enough. 

The  next  candidates  for  the  near  freeze  are 
cited  as  iron  and  steel  products,  glass,  foot- 
wear, lead  and  zinc,  electronic  parts  and  such. 
Not  since  the  political  logrolling  that  pro- 
duced the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  of  1930  has 
such  a  concerted  protectionist  drive  been 
organized.  And  to  make  It  all  the  more  in- 
triguing— ^ there  are  signs  that  the  individual 
quotas  will  be  slipped  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Bill  as  riders,  the  theory  being  that  while 
President  Johnson  would  probably  veto  them 
all  if  given  the  chance,  he  would  think  twic- 
about  blocking  the  Social  Security  ch3i  .;:: 
he  lias  wanted  so  much. 

Now  it  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  f.i-3 
quotas  would  not  in  all  cases  have  to  be 
inflexible,  that  some  provision  can  be  (and 
in  practice,  has  been)  made  for  new  faces 
in  a  particular  market,  and  that   it  would 
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be  simply  too  embarrassing  all  around  to 
try  raising  tariffs  now  (in  lieu  of  quotas) 
before   the  ink  on  the   Kennedy   Round   is 

drv.  . 

Perhaps  so,  but  no  matter  how  the  cloth 
Is  cut,  the  objective  of  all  these  maneuvers, 
including  those  embedded  in  the  com- 
modity stabilization  agreements,  is  main- 
tenance of  a  rough  sort  of  status  quo  or 
"fixed  share  of  the  market"  system— the  very 
system  that  the  courts  consider  anathema 
wrhen  organized  within  the  United  States  by 
private  business. 

Nor  does  it  make  much  difference  that  the 
system  now  in  vogue  does  not  Involve  cartels 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  division  of 
a  market  by  groups  of  national  industries 
or— to  put  it  another  way.  that  even  under 
a  quota  system  American  steel  industries 
would  still  have  to  battle  each  other  for  the 
U.S.  market  and  foreign  steel  producers 
would  have  to  do  likewise. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  import  quota  sys- 
tem is.  after  all.  to  dull  the  edce  ol  compe- 
tition by  more  or  le.ss  fixing  the  share  of  a 
particular  market  as  between  domestic  and 
foreign  sellers  If  this  is  considered  a  "bad 
practice"  when  organized  by  a  group  of  com- 
panies on  their  own.  by  what  sort  of  medie- 
val alchemy  does  it  suddenly  become  a  "good 
practice"  when  given  the  blessings  of  a  be- 
nevolent government? 

As  between  what  Congress  lias  already 
sanctioned  in  the  way  of  share-of-the-mar- 
ket  import  quotas  and  what  business  is 
specifically  forbidden  to  do — is  there  really 
such  a  difference?  Neither  approach  is  going 
to  increase  anyone's  efficiency,  further  tech- 
nological progress  or  cut  production  costs. 
And  a  government-imposed  quota  offers  no 
more  hope  of  lower  prices  than  an  industrial 
cartel.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  workings  of  the  crude  oil  quotas,  a 
prime  objective  of  these  devices  is  to  raise 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  countries  adopt- 
ing them. 

We  don't  say  that  tlie  United  States  is  the 
only  bad  actor  in  this  particular  picture.  Far 
from  it:  herds  of  sacred  cows  are  grazing  in 
many  foreign  grasslands.  We  do  regret  that 
the  one  nation  which  more  than  any  other 
has  shown  the  world  what  free  competition 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  economic  progress 
now  seems  in  danger  of  turning  its  head 
in  a  more  desolate  direction. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  DC. 
Oct.  17.  1967! 
Torpedoing  the  Kennedy  Round 
Less    than    four    months    after    successful 
conclusion  of  the  historic  Kennedy  Round, 
the  forces  of  protectionism  are  on  the  prowl 
again.   Unless   they   are   checked,   the   whole 
movement  toward  lower  tariffs  and  increased 
trade  around  the  world  will  be  undermined. 
The    House    has    p:issed    a    bill    requiring 
the    administration    to    investigate    imports 
produced    by    "low    wage"    foreign    labor.    It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  limit  such 
imports  via  high  tariffs  and  quotas,  powers 
that    the    President    already    has.    The    ad- 
ministration   does    not    want    or    need    the 
bill. 

Now  Senators  Dlrksen  and  Hartke  have 
drawn  up  legislation  that  would  do  even 
more  mischief.  They  would  impose  manda- 
tory steel  import  quotas.  And  there  are  simi- 
lar bills  pending  that  would  widen  the  list 
to  oil.  textiles,  watches,  and  a  host  of  other 
products.  All  would  be  included  in  a  widely 
i.relevant  rider  to  a  Social  Security  meas- 
ure. 

WUllam  M.  Roth.  President  Johnson's  chief 
trade  negotiator  in  the  landmark  Kennedy 
Hound  tariff-cutting  agreement,  has  warned 
that  such  protectionist  forces  could  drive 
the  nation  back  to  the  sterile  Smoot-Hawley 
era  of  the  1930s.  He  hardly  overstates  the 
peril.  Reciprocal  tariff  walls  are  an  auto- 
matic reaction   by   other  nations   once   the 


protective  process  Is  begun.  It  Is  a  form  of 
escalation  exceedingly  difficult  to  halt.  Com- 
mon Market  nations,  in  fact,  have  already 
hinted  that  they  may  retaliate  11  we  im- 
pose new  import  curbs. 

America  has  grown  ijreat  by  her  trade. 
It  is  our  trade  surplus,  in  fact,  that  keeps 
our  present  balance  of  payments  deficit  Irom 
widening  into  a  ruinously  huge  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves.  Congress  should  not  bow 
now  to  special  iiiteresUs  and  turn  its  back 
on  the  trade  liberalization  movement  that 
the  United  States  has  advocated  so  sklllfull> 
in  the  IdSOs. 

Protectionism  will  penalize  American  con- 
sumers through  higher  prices.  Ii  will  in 
ertcct  subsidize  uncompetitive  domestic  In- 
dustry, rewarding  it  for  inefficiency.  It  will 
shield  inferior  goods  from  the  corrective  dis- 
cipline of  free  markets. 

This  is  no  time  and  these  are  not  reasons 
for  American  industry  to  go  into  hiding  be- 
liind   tariff   walls. 


I  From  Barron's] 
PR.iitciioN    Racket:    Import    Quotas    Will 
Compound  the  Evils  of  Inflation 
■Many  of  us  would  agree  that  in  an  ideal 
world   people  would  be   far  better  off  if  all 
tlie    nations    could    trade    across    frontiers 
without    ceard  to  tariff  or  non-luriff  barriers 
,.f    any    kind.    Where,    idealli .    one    nation 
could  "exploit   to    the    fullest    its    own    geo- 
graphical and  geophysical  resources,  its  skills 
and  techniques,  its  artistic  and  technc'oaical 
cx^eUrnce.  And  exchange  them  for  the  com- 
plementary goods   and   services  of   a   neigh- 
boring or  "distant   people.  Where  everything 
one  people  liad  to  sell  could  find  a  market. 
.It  home  or  abroad.  But  the  facts  of  today's 
world  and  ol   the  tomorrow  we  see  on  the 
horizon  do  not  make  that  possible.  We  do 
not     alas,    live    in    a    Utopian    world    com- 
munity. We  live   on  this  so  familiar  earth. 
Where"  some   nations  are   agricultural,  some 
industriahzed.   some  highly  advanced,  .some 
undeveloped.    Where    living    standards    and 
traditions    diller,    where     wages    and    costs 
\ary  enormously,  where  each  nation  has  its 
own   sharply  delineated   views  of  economic 
^cii  protection,  and  rigorously  applies  them. 
Where  iiolitical  objectives  differ  widely 
from  nation  to  nation  and  bloc  to  bloc." 

The  remarks  cited  above  strike  us  as 
noteworthy.  For  one  thing,  they  come  from 
■A  speech  g'lven  10  days  ago  by  John  T.  Con- 
nor, recently  appointed  head  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp..  who.  while  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  rarely  expressed  himself  with 
such  eloquence  and  never  took  a  public 
position  in  conflict  with  the  Democratic 
partv  line.  More  to  the  point.  Mr.  Connor's 
unexpected  stand  reflects  a  bold  new  thrust 
against  free  trade,  which,  with  a  virulence 
and  sweep  undre:',med-of  since  the  bad 
old  ci.cvs  of  Ha-.vlev-Smoot.  has  made  alarm- 
ing headway  lateiv.  eince  the  turn  of  the 
vear,  urgent  pleas  for  U.S.  protection  have 
been  voiced  not  only  by  the  long-pampered 
manufacturers  of  cotton  textiles,  but  also 
by  once-rugged  individualists  in  steel.  Early 
nils  month  the  House  of  Rt-presentatives. 
by  a  lopsided  majority,  passed  the  Dent  Bill. 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  bar  im- 
ports from  so-called  low-wage  countries. 
Next  week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  debate,  and  doubtless  approve,  a  meas- 
ure—aptly dubbed  the  •Christmas  Tree 
Amendment"— which,  through  an  elaborate 
system  of  quotas,  would  curtail  foreign  ship- 
ments of  textiles,  rteel,  footwe:ir,  beef,  dairy 
products,  ;Ktroleum.  lead  and  zinc,  and 
electronics. 

Thou<;h  more  determined  and  sophisti- 
cated taan  ever— the  quota  legislation  is 
oliiciallv  known  as  "The  Orderly  Trade  Act 
of  1967."  while  Mr.  Connor  has  blandly 
usurped  the  name  "conservationist" —the 
campaign  is  as  old  and  discredible  a;  mer- 
cantilism or  the  Corn  Laws.  To  the  degree  it 


succeeds,   if   the   past   be   any   guide,   it  will 
subsidize    the    unproducttve.    penalize    con- 
sumers, trigger  retaliation  against  American 
ox|xirt.>  and  generally  hamper  the  Iree  fiow 
of  trade.  Win.  lose  or  draw,  the  drive  is  an 
open  admission  of  economic  failure,  private 
and  i)iibllc  alike   Perennially  rising  costs  and 
prices  have  robbed  U..S    industry  of  Its  com- 
petitive   e'lce     Ye.irs    of    mllatlonary    excess 
have  linallv  i>ivssed  the  point  of   no  return. 
Unlike    iireviou.s    protectionist    nol.se.    the 
current   rickct   l.appens   to   be   both   broad- 
based  and  bipartisan.  The  Dent  Bill,  t:)  illus- 
trate,   .'^ailed    through    the   House   of    Repre- 
sentatives by  a  suiggenng  340  to  i:9    By  the 
Mime  token,  the  Christmas  Iree  Amendment 
enjoys   the    prestigious   sponsorship   of    both 
Senat-ors  Vance  Hartke   iD,,  Ind  )    and  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen  (H  .  111.)    A3  to  lis  scope,  the  move 
enccjmpasses    t.ir    more    than    textiles,    lead 
and   /inc.    petroleum    :.nd   other   traditional 
cry-babies.    Tlie     steel     industry,     which     is 
pushing  a  quoU\  bill  of  its  own.  has  become  a 
powerful  convert  to  the  cause.  The  "Orderly 
Trade   Act  of   1967"   covers   a   v.ost  range   oi 
manulactiirers.  estimated  by  US,  officials  at 
i-5  billion  worth  of  Imports  yearly,  and  rang- 
ing from  handicrafts  and  other  labor-inten- 
sive products,  to  such  areas  of  U.S.  competi- 
tive   sujjremacy    as    electric    shavers,    type- 
writers,  dictation    machines,   radios,   phono- 
graphs and  transistors.  The  measure,  by  the 
way,  is  designed  to  become  a  veto-proof  rider 
to  pending  Soci.%1  Security  legislation. 

Ihe  White  House  thus  imds  itself  polit.- 
callv  embarrassed,  and  well  it  might.  Apart 
from  harboring  in  the  Cabinet  an  avowed 
protectionist,  the  Johnson  Administration 
(like  Its  jjredecessori  lor  years  has  b.icked 
and  filled  on  foreign  trade  policy.  On  the 
one  hand,  ii  persisted  in  us  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate the  difficult  Kennedy  Round  of  t.inrt 
cuts;  on  the  other,  it  never  stopped  seeking 
exceptions  and  loopholes  The  l.ick  of  prin- 
ciple showed  up  clearly  l.isi  month,  when, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Japanese  government, 
the  President  ordered  the  US,  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  a  det.ailed  study  of  the 
effect  of  mounting  imports  on  domestic  pro- 
c'uters  of  textiles  and  apparel.  Last  Friday 
Mr.  Johnson  ended  a  rcfitriciive  ciuota  on  tm- 
ijorts  of  stainless  steel  flatware.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  extended  for  another  2S 
months,  .ilbelt  •reluctantly,"  a  temporary' 
iiigher  tariff  on  foreign  carpets  and  window 
glass. 

While  the  Administration  occasionally  hr^s 
faltered  in  it  advocacy  of  free  trade,  the  op- 
]30sit;on  ha.snt  budged  from  its  ruinous 
course.  One  <arly  victim  is  apt  to  be  the 
goodwill  of  erstwhile  friendly  foreigners. 
After  the  recent  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
Japan-U.S,  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  tiie  customary  carefully  word- 
ed communique  siressed  the  \alue  of  •the 
close  lelationship  lietween  the  two  countries 
which  enables  botii  governments  to  deal  con- 
.s:.ruct:ve!y  with  i>otential  ;  roblems  cf  trade 
barriers  in  a  friendly  atmosphere."  It  a.Iso 
pointedly  underscored  the  importance  of 
joint,  r.ithcr  than  unilateral,  action  in  this 
realm.  The  new  wave  of  iirotectionism  also 
has  elicited  warnings,  and  hints  ol  reprisal. 
from  the  s:x  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
i.omic  Comniunitv  "If  the  U.S.  shuts  cut  im- 
ports of  Kuropean  t'-"ai!e.-  or  ginss  or  steel." 
observed  William  M.  Roth.  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Nej'otiations.  it  c.in  be 
any  Ameriran  busines-s  that  exports— or 
whose  customers  export— who  will  foot  tnc 
bill." 

They'll  iaive  plenty  ol  company.  For  im- 
ports HI  recent  years  liave  served  to  keep 
relentless-  pressure  on  a  good  many  US. 
costs  and  prices,  notably  steel.  Freed  (  f  t  ii- 
cign  competition,  the  Industry  might  be  !  ir 
more  inrllned  than  otherwise  to  sign  .n 
excessivciy  generous  wage  pact  next  year, 
when  •.  1-e  present  one  expires.  Quotas  also 
would  help  perpetur.te  misguided  public 
pohcv.  as  in  coti,on,  where  the  price  support 
program   has   yielded   a   severe  shortage   of 
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Bplnnabl«  fiber,  or  In  dairy  prcxlucts,  con- 
sumption of  whlcb  has  been  throttled.  Fi- 
nally, to  judge  by  the  nation's  experience 
with  oil  Import  quotas,  which  cost  users 
an  estimated  two  bllUon  dollars  per  year, 
protectionism  constitutes  a  major  threat  to 
the  consumer's  pocketbook  (Betty  Fumess. 
where  are  you?).  All  the  foregoing  would 
be  bad  enough  in  the  best  of  times.  Today, 
when  Inflation  has  escalated  from  a  threat 
to  an  ugly  reality.  It's  a  folly  the  U.8.  can 
scarcely  afford. 

It's  not  the  only  one.  While  the  protec- 
tionists are  wrong  In  trying  to  Impose  bar- 
riers of  their  own  to  global  commerce,  they 
are  right  In  decrying  those  that  their  coun- 
terparts have  succeeded  In  raising  abroad. 
Their  complaints,  above  all,  point  up  the 
sorry  truth  that  in  one  line  of  work  after 
another.  Including  some  of  the  most  tech- 
nologically advanced,  the  U.S.  has  priced  It- 
self out  of  the  market.  In  order  to  buy.  one 
must  be  able  to  sell,  an  ability  which  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  mismanagement  has  steadily 
eroded.  Up  service  to  free  trade  Is  all  well 
and  good;  If  Washington  really  means  busi- 
ness; however,  It  must  change  Its  inflationary 
ways. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commetid'the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  remarks,  which  are 
deeply  appreciated.  Certainly  he  speaks 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  State  with 
many  diverse  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
very  much  having  to  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNcs],  who  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
think  that  no  other  Member  of  this  body 
has  exceeded  his  dedication  and  zeal  In 
the  representation  of  his  State  and  its 
people. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  must  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  for  four  basic  reasons. 
First,  the  entire  question  of  trade  policy 
is  a  very  complex  and  serious  one  for 
this  body,  and,  more  importantly,  for  the 
future  economic  health  of  this  country. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  my  own  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  on  this  issue  follow- 
ing the  rather  good  and  lengthy  hearings 
we  held  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Therefore,  I  commenced  a  series  of  edu- 
cational sessions  of  my  own  with  experts 
In  and  out  of  the  Government  on  this 
entire  issue  of  trade  policy,  and  not  only 
with  regard  to  tariffs,  but  also  legislation 
which  is  required  to  follow  up  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  and  the  whole  subject  cf 
border  taxes,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  far  too  com- 
plex to  handle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  manner,  which  is  not  an  orderly 
and  regular  way  to  proceed.  The  orderly 
and  regular  way  is  for  the  Senate  to  wait 
for  action  of  its  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  now  has  before  it  a  great  many 
pending  measures,  some  of  which  I  am 
interested  in.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
handle  the  matter  individually  by 
amendment  to  other  measures  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  retaliation  which  even  passage  by 
the  Senate  alone  would  almost  certainly 
threaten  and  might  bring.  For  example, 


I  did  not  agree  to  cosponsor  the  omnibus 
approach  to  this  whole  question  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  because,  while  It  is  a  proper 
goal  to  Improve  our  balance  of  trade  in 
any  way  we  can,  we  have  to  face  the  very 
real  specter  that  the  attempt  to  cut  down 
on  imports  would  not  have  that  effect, 
but  rather,  if  we  approached  the  matter 
in  that  omnibus  way.  would  have  the  re- 
verse effect  of  what  was  intended  in  con- 
nection with  our  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  because  of  the  re- 
taliation the  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  almost  certainly  bring. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  re- 
taliation with  regard  to  agricultural 
products  even  if  this  measure  passes  the 
Senate  alone,  and  certainly  that  concern 
would  be  increased  if  it  were  to  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram  I  received, 
as  did  many  other  Senators.  The  tele- 
gram states  in  part: 

We  understand  that  Senator  HoUings  will 
offer  textile  quota  amendment  to  excise  tax 
bill  later  today  or  tomorrow.  We  believe  this 
action  should  be  avoided  and  urge  you  to 
oppose  HoUlngs  amendment. 

Then,  the  telegram  goes  into  some  de- 
tail as  to  why  that  should  be  done.  The 
telegram  is  signed  by  a  great  many  orga- 
nizations connected  with  agriculture,  and 
in  particular  the  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  telegram  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Pred  R.  Harkis, 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Holllngs  will 
offer  textile  quota  amendment  to  excise  tax 
bill  later  today  or  tomorrow  we  believe  this 
action  should  be  avoided  and  urge  you  to 
oppose  Holllngs  amendment.  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission In  recent  report  In  effect  found  tex- 
tile Imports  were  not  injuring  the  domestic 
Industry.  Additional  import  restrictions  could 
seriously  impair  our  ability  to  export  farm 
commodities  and  undoubtedly  would  lead  to 
the  retaliatory  action  by  major  importing 
nations.  In  rtew  of  these  facts  we  strongly 
urge  committee  consideration  of  this  most 
important  matter  before  any  decision  made 
on  floor  action. 

Mearl  Glfford.  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.; 
Cole  Carpenter.  Mld-Contlnent  Farm- 
ers Association;  Glen  Hofer,  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers;  Ken- 
neth Naden,  National  Council  of  Parm- 
er Cooperatives;  Oren  Lee  Staley,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization;  Tony 
Dechant,  National  Farmers  Union; 
Herschel  Newsom,  National  Grange; 
Glen  Pogeler,  Soybeans  Council  of 
America;  A.  P.  Troyer,  Soybean  Grow- 
ers of  America;  John  Palmer,  Tobacco 
Association.  Inc.;  Clarence  Palmby, 
U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  Japan  is  one  of  our  best 
trading  partners  in  the  entire  agricul- 
tural field,  and  E>articularly  with  respect 
to  wheat.  I  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
amendment  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  that  relationship  and  thereby 
worsen  our  balsmce  of  payments  and 
balance  of  trade. 


'  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram I  have  received  from  the  Director 
of  the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Coun- 
cil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  27. 1968. 
Senator  Pred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

700  members  of  U.S.-Japan  Trade  Council 
urge  you  to  vote  nay  on  Holllngs'  rider  to 
H.R.  16414.  Tax  Adjustment  Act  1968. 

1.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  report  in  Janu- 
ary 1968  emphasized  basic  health  and  ex- 
pected continued  strength  of  U.S.  domestic 
textile  Industry,  Including  woolens  and  syn- 
thetics. Therefore  rider  too  broad  for  al- 
leged injuries. 

2.  Textile  and  the  parallel  industry  need 
woolen  and  synthetic  Imports  since  demand 
not  being  met  by  domestic  producers. 

3.  If  rider  becomes  law,  wlU  require  in- 
flexible costly  bureaucratic  structure  to  ad- 
minister quota. 

4.  Such  restrictive  action  can  only  lead 
to  retaliation  from  abroad  on  wide  variety 
of  U.S.  exports  essential  to  improving  U.S. 
b-ilance  of  p.ijnnents. 

Nelson  A.  Stitt, 

Director, 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  third,  I 
think  approval  by  the  Senate  of  this 
amendment  would  be  very  damaging  at 
this  time.  We  are  now  engaged  this  very 
week  in  two  important  multilateral  ef- 
forts which  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
our  trade  policy.  Other  major  countries 
of  the  world  are  considering  the  accelera- 
tion of  tariff  reductions  they  agreed  to 
in  the  Kennedy  round.  Instead  of  being 
effective  on  January  1,  1972,  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  advanced  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  which  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  this  coimtry. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  the  one  reluctant  party,  basically  be- 
cause the  French  are  cool  to  the  idea. 
However,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  with 
the  pressure  from  other  countries  the 
EEC  may  yield. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
monetary  affairs,  a  meeting  is  to  be  held 
this  week  in  Stockholm  among  the  major 
countries  of  the  free  world.  This  meeting 
will  be  critical  in  our  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  new  and  permanent  international 
monetary  reserve  system.  The  full  co- 
'  operation  of  other  countries  is  vitally 
needed  if  we  are  to  better  the  gold  situ- 
ation and  avoid  another  gold  rush. 

This  cooperation,  I  think,  would  be 
badly  damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  if  the 
Senate  approved  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  bill.  In  the  eyes  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  this  would  mean  the 
beginning  of  what  they  feared  last  year, 
a  fuU-fiedged  return  by  the  United  States 
to  the  1930  style  of  protectionism  by  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  last,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  because  it  would  be  bad  as 
an  amendment  to  the  excise  tax  bill  now 
pending  at  a  time  when  we  need  des- 
perately to  demonstrate  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  rest  ol  the  world. 

We  would  awjear  to  be  repudiating  the 
Kennedy  round  and  progressive  trade 
policies. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

IDAHO  WOOL  PRODUCERS  NIXD  HELP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  wool 
producers  of  Idaho  are  in  trouble.  Like 
other  agricultural  producers,  they  are 
caught  in  an  ever-tightening  vise  be- 
tween prices  and  costs.  Last  year,  while 
their  costs  grew,  their  prices  took  a  20- 
cent  drop. 

In  my  travels  around  the  State.  I  have 
myself  seen  the  declining  condition  of 
this  industry.  Many  producers  do  not 
think  they  can  hold  out  much  longer 
against  mounting  costs  and  taxes. 

I  am  sure  the  producci-s  do  not  view 
a  textile-import  cutback  as  a  panacea. 
Obviously,  their  situation  is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  all  American  agriculture. 
But  they  do  think  import  control  letiisla- 
tion  will  help,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  recent  let- 
ters from  Idaho  wool  pools.  They  express 
our  situation  very  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lemhi  Livestock  &  Wool  Market- 
ing Association.  Inc  . 
Box  A.  Salmon.  Idaho.  March  8    1968. 
Hon.  Prank  Chcrch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  Lemhi  County 
Wool  and  Livestock  Marketing  Association  Is 
writing  you  on  behalf  of  the  current  bills  in 
the  legislature  concerning  tariffs  and  quan- 
tities of  import  wool.  The  Lemhi  County 
Wool  and  Livestock  Marketing  Association 
Board  of  Directors  and  members  are  in  agree- 
ment that  our  congressmen  should  strive  for 
limited  Import  of  foreign  wools. 

Wool  producers  are  not  receiving  an  ade- 
quate Income  from  the  wool  they  produce 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  wool  production.  The 
Board  feels  that  this  Is  directly  related  to 
the  current  world  market  trend,  due  to  the 
consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  by  the 
Influence  of  foreign  Import  markets.  This 
can  be  supported  by  the  price  drop  received 
on  wool  for  the  past  10  years.  In  1957,  the 
price  received  for  wool  was  55e  per  pound  of 
wool.  In  1967,  with  a  marked  Increase  in  labor 
and  material  costs,  wool  received  46.32«  per 
pound.  The  price  squeeze  is  forcing  our  wool 
producers  out  of  business.  The  wool  pro- 
ducers feel  that  the  foreign  Imports  are  de- 
moralizing our  national  production  of  wool 
and  It  is  Indicated  by  the  number  of  1967 
wool  producers  in  Lemhi  County.  In  1967,  65 
farmers  and  ranchers  produced  5.453  fleeces 
with  an  average  of  84  fleeces  per  producer.  In 
1957,  the  Lemhi  Wool  Pool  had  137  producers 
with  13.252  fleeces  averaging  97  fleeces  per 
producer.  The  1968  program  now  estimates 
60  producers  for  the  wool  market. 

Lemhi  County  is  adequate  for  only  one  type 
of  livelihood.  K  people  are  to  exist  in  this 
county,  they  are  forced  to  be  in  a  livestock 
operation  of  one  type  or  another.  The  price 
squeezes  in  general  are  forcing  smaller  units 
out  of  business  and  forcing  individuals  into 
larger  cow  and  lamb  units.  The  more  suc- 
cessful ranchers  In  the  area  indicate  that 
on  a  good  year  they  have  less  than  ''2  of  a 
per  cent  returned  on  their  investment.  This 
indicates  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  go 
into  debt  or  to  borrow  money  because  less 
than  ''i  of  a  per  cent  of  the  Investment  does 
not  leave  adequate  Income  to  pay  Interest 
on  borrowed  money,  to  finance  Improvements 
that  modern  technology  is  demanding  on 
operation  of  ranches,  or  provide  an  adequate 
Income  for  an  existence.  Due  to  our  charac- 


teristics of  the  area,  the  general  living  and 
working  economy  has  suffered  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  we  are  able  to  bring 
an  increase  to  the  number  of  lamb  produc- 
ers in  the  county.  With  current  price  trends 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  encourage  operators  10 
continue,  expand,  or  start  into  business.  The 
Lemhi  Wool  and  Livestock  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation is  not  shooting  for  ridiculously  high 
tariffs,  or  absolute  import  restrictions.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  request 
and  expect  our  government  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  so  as  to  insure  a  national 
market  that  is  equitable  with  the  costs  of 
production. 

Itespectfiilly  .submitted. 

Evan  .Ienson, 
President.  Board  of  Directors. 

AMOS  Strcpp. 

George  Santee, 

Lamar  Cockrell. 

Pete  Mahaffey. 

Lloyd  Clark. 

Archie  McFarland. 

Board  of  Directors 

CHARLES  Dunham, 
Secretary.  Board  of  Directors 

Jefferson     County     Sheep     and 
woolgrowers  association 

Rigby,  Idaho,  February  26,  196S. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
U  S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  appreciate  the 
interest  you  have  shown  in  the  sheep  indus- 
trv  in  Idaho. 

We  thank  you  for  the  past  legislation  that 
provided  protection  and  Incentives  for  this 
industry  that  is  vital  to  Idaho  and  Jefferson 
Countv. 

In  our  county  the  annual  Income  from 
lambs  and  wool  amounts  to  over  1  and  "-j 
million  dollars.  This  is  about  6'-;  of  our  agri- 
cultural Income. 

We.  the  directors  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Sheep  and  Woolgrowers  Assn.,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  40.  ask  for  your  continued  support 
of  legislation  that  will  protect  our  industry 
against  wool  and  blended  wool  imports  from 
foreign  countries. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  apply  the  latest 
technology  available  to  our  production,  man- 
agement and  marketing,  but  our  industry  Is 
declining.  Both  range  herd  and  farm  flock 
operators  find  the  cost  price  squeeze  a  chal- 
lenge we  cannot  meet  indefinitely. 

We  understand  the  MiUs-Hollings  Bill  will 
be  helpful  In  restricting  the  imports  of  for- 
eign wools  and  fabrics  blended  with  wool.  We 
ask  that  vou  support  this  bill  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  brought  before  Congress  In  April. 
Respectfully, 

Irvin  F,  Hanson. 

President. 
Wm.  H.  Kbemee. 

Vice  President. 
George  Nick. 
Weldon  Waite, 

Directors. 

Parma  Wool  Pool. 
Parma.  Idaho.  March  9.  1968. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  CHtTRCn:  The  Parma  Wool 
Pool  Association  objects  to  extensive  wool 
imports  Into  the  U.S.A.  in  competition  with 
domestic  grades  of  wool.  We,  the  undersigned 
directors  of  the  Parma  Wool  Pool,  believe 
that  the  economic  situation  for  domestic 
wool  producers  is  growing  more  serious  each 
year,  with  a  good  part  of  the  reason  being 
the  relatlvelv  unrestricted  U.S.  wool  imports 
allowed  eacli  vear.  As  duly-elected  directors, 
we  speak  on '  behalf  of  approximately  250 
grower  members  of  our  cooperative  wool  pool 
association  located  in  southwestern  Idaho 
and  eastern  Oregon. 

Our  members  are  more  and  more  feeling 
the  financial  pinch  as  wool  producers,  and 
many  of  them  are  being  forced  out  of  the 


wool  and  lamb  business  each  year,  as  others 
have  been  forced  out  in  the  last  few  years. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  enlist  your  support  in 
further  restricting  wool  Imports  Into  our 
countrv  and  in  setting  up  higher  tariffs  as 
a  further  protection  for  our  domestic  wool 
producers  Also,  quite  frankly,  the  lamb  In- 
dustrv  is  sick  We  need  tariff  protection  on 
the  lamb  market  to  protect  our  U.S.  lamb 
producers,  who  are  pretty  much  the  same 
tlghtly-plnchod  people  as  the  wool  producers. 

J   A   RiDDi  r. 

President. 

Mark  B   Calman 

Roger  W   Stark 

H   E  Knapp 

Lewis  Gat, 

J    .\   Wilcox. 

Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

March  11.  1968. 
Hon   Frank  Chikcii 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  iniicUvily  In 
the  present  wool  market  and  depressed  price 
Is  due  In  large  part  to  a  continued  increase 
in  both  manufactured  and  raw  wool  im- 
ports. 

Realizing  we  are  also  an  exporting  na- 
tion we  do  not  ask  for  the  elimination  <>f 
all  wool  imports.  Ijut  a  reduction  would  help 
boost  domestic  prices. 

Our  slate  wool  association's  bulletin  has 
not  reported  anv  .'^ales  to  date  and  some  of 
the  44  wool  pools  in  this  state  may  be  with- 
out a  single  buyer  this  year.  We  feel  this 
would  Indicate  the  necessity  of  import  re- 
ductions as  soon  as  possible 
.Sincerelv  yours. 
Bonneville  County  Woolgrowers  Assn  , 

iNC  . 

La  Vol    Olsen. 

President. 
Beid  Elkincton, 

Vice  President. 
Dale  Rockwood, 
Charles  B    Clark, 
Montie  P.  Carkou, 
Lowell  C  Jenson, 
Jean  Tract, 

i>trector«. 

CrsTFR    Cduntt    Livestock    Mar- 
keting Association. 
.':^cnator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wc:<>iington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  of  the  Custer  County  Wool 
Pool  nre  writing  you  concerning  our  wool 
market.  Vou  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  last  vear  saw  a  20(  per  pound  reduc- 
tion la  price  of  cur  product  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  I3  in  one  year,  yet  costs  of  pro- 
duction keep  ri.smp.  This  as.sociallon  rep- 
resents 55  members,  .ill  of  whom  are  con- 
cerned  at  this  trend. 

We  realize  that  lmix)rts  nre  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  tariffs  and  imixirt  quotas  should  be 
made  flexible  enouph  to  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers do  not  lose  their  market. 

We  need  something  to  stimulate  the  railis 
in  this  countrv  .'^o  that  we  have  more  com- 
petitive bidding  for  our  products  and  we 
need  our  prices  back  at  60f  plus,  level  lor 
wool. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  this  request 
heard  from  all  wogl  iwols  from  the  several 
western  states  and  there  .should  be  concress- 
men  from  other  states  interested  in  this  and 
willing  to  work  with  you. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Freb  L.  Edmistos. 

Secretary  . 
LvNK  Johnson. 
Vernon    E.    Warner. 
Bill  Hammond. 
J.  Tharmack. 
Dan   Ghsallet. 

CaLVEET   BUiTON. 

Dareell  LEAvnr. 
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(Norr. — The    following    members    of    the 
Custer  Lamb  and  Wool  Pool  sent  In  the  same 
letter:  Lenard  Bradshaw,  Dick  Baker,  Edward 
H.    Williams.    Dee    Poison,    Orlln    D.    Baker, 
Terry  Sanderson,  George  J.  Gilbert,  George 
Keyes,   Rex  Sayer.   Vernon  E.   Warner.   Gary 
M.  Chamberlain,  Lloyd  Reed.) 
Prank  Chukch, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  wool 
prices.  Last  year  the  wool  market  took  a  20<? 
drop.  The  cost  of  production  and  taxes  sure 
didn't  drop.  This  represents  a  drop  of  ap- 
proximately '3  In  one  year. 

The  government  says  they  are  subsidizing 
agriculture,  but  In  reality,  all  they  are  doing 
Is  penalizing  agriculture  and  subsidizing  the 
consumer. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  against  Import 
quotas  and  tariff  restriction.  However,  these 
need  to  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  a  stable 
price  for  American  Agriculture. 

We  need  to  keep  the  woolen  mills  In  opera- 
tion so  that  we  have  strong  competitive  bid- 
ders for  our  wool  and  we  need  our  prices 
back  at  the  80C  plus  level,  like  they  were  prior 
to  19«7. 

I  am  a'  member  of  the  Custer  Lamb  and 
Wool  Pool."' 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  McAftee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  Hollings  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  is  to  adopt  the  Hol- 
lings amendment.  A  very  substantial 
amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Is  a  result  of  the  import  of  textile 
products  made  by  cheap  labor  in  foreign 
coimtrles,  thereby  setting  out  of  balance 
our  balance  of  payments. 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  can  do  some- 
thing substantially  to  help  that  situa- 
tion is  to  adopt  the  Hollings  amendment, 
which  would  bring  some  sanity  into  our 
trade  policies. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  oppos- 
ing the  amendment,  I  do  not  direct  my 
remarks  particularly  to  the  situation  in 
the  textile  industry. 

What  is  important  is  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  essential  object  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate;  that  is,  to 
provide  tax  revenues  and  impose  limita- 
tions upon  expenditures,  to  help  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  reduce 
the  inflationary  pressures  on  the  econ- 
omy, and  to  establish  confidence  in 
America  and  abroad  which  we  believe  will 
reduce  the  drain  on  our  gold  supply  and 
strengthen  the  dollar. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  di- 
verted by  amendments  which  will  dilute, 
and  weaken,  the  objectives  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

This  is  not -a  tariff  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  textile  industry. 

I  make  my  argument  to  the  point  that 
the   essential  purpose   of   the  bill   now 


pending,  is  to  apply  the  disciplinary 
measures  toward  taxes  and  expenditures 
necessary  to  correct  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  put  our  house  In  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  tabled.  The 
timing  could  not  be  more  dangerous  in 
view  of  the  world  monetary  and  fiscal 
structure,  particularly  when  we  think 
that  next  week,  in  Stockholm,  the  west- 
ern nations  will  meet  and  work  together 
to  try  to  develop  ways  in  which  to  slow 
down  the  run  on  the  dollar. 

If  we  follow  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  followed 
in  the  1930's,  particularly  in  1931  when 
Great  Britain  had  its  problems  with  the 
pound  and  raised  tariffs  and  walls  of  pro- 
tection and  quotas — call  them  what  we 
will — I  think  we  invite  retaliation  and 
real  fiscal  problems:  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  that  it  is  to  sup- 
port an  industry  which  has  been  remark- 
ably affluent  and  successful  during  the 
past  10  years. 

As  I  say,  we  will  only  be  inviting  real 
problems  upon  ourselves. 

Now  I  sympathize  with  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  in  his 
shoes,  representing  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  I  would  propose  the  same 
amendment.  But,  we  cannot  jeopardize 
the  entire  trade  structure  of  the  United 
States  for  one  industry. 

We  are  the  greatest  trading  Nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  most  to  lose. 

My  father  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  in  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  and 
1933,  warning  time  and  again  that  we 
cannot  raise  walls  of  protection  and  be- 
lieve that  other  countries  will  not  retali- 
ate against  us.  He  was  speaking  at  that 
time  against  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill 
and  other  moves  in  that  direction. 

This  is  the  beginning.  It  is  a  very  im- 
fortunate  begirming. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  timing  of  this  particular  amendment, 
I  believe  that  any  good  measure  is  timely. 
Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
deals  with  regulating  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  Article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion deals  with  treaties.  It  is  a  spurious 
ruling  on  the  other  side,  that  they  take 
it  as  a  revenue  affecting  measure,  that 
we  have  not  had  hearings  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  it,  and  about  raising 
tariff  walls,  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  referred.  He  has 
not  read  the  measure.  It  is  completely 
permissive  in  the  thrust  of  the  entire 
matter  and  goes  to  the  heart  of  agree- 
ments. 

Thirty-one  nations  have  already 
agreed  on  one  commodity,  cotton. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 


'   Mr.    HOLLINGS.    On    the    Senator's 
time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  yield. 

On  the  matter  of  woolens  and  man- 
made  fibers,  we  are  trying  to  get  all  fiber 
agreements  with  the  some  31  other  na- 
tions which  found  it  very  fine  and  good 
and  even  advantageous  to  the  consumer 
in  the  field  of  cotton.  We  have  had  quotas 
and  we  are  trying  to  keep  them — as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
stated,  to  dam  half  the  river  or  to  dam 
the  entire  river  with  a  provision  for  the 
President  and  the  executive  to  negotiate 
agreements.  There  is  nothing  written 
into  the  particular  measure  that  freezes 
the  level  at  anything  or  in  any  way.  But, 
rather,  it  provides  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
that  the  President,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions,  can  go  ahead  and  negotiate 
agreements  with  the  other  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  talks  about 
free  trade,  and  we  talk  about  free  trade. 
The  trouble  is  that  he  is  talking  about 
free  trade  of  productive  capacity  whereas 
we  are  talking  about  free  trade  of  prod- 
ucts. 

With  the  gross  national  product  in  a 
producing  nation  dependent  upon  for- 
eign trade,  we  do  not  want  to  solve  the 
problem  by  exporting  overseas  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  occurred. 

In  1951,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment invited  bids  on  9  million  yards 
of  woolen  worsted  material.  At  that  par- 
ticular time  there  were  54  producers. 

Of  the  54  producers  bidding  on  that 
particular  contract,  today  39  have  gone 
out  of  business  in  the  United  States  and 
are  producing  elsewhere. 

Last  year,  a  contract  was  bid  from  the 
Pentagon  on  3  million  yards  of  woolen 
worsted  and  instead  of  having  54  pro- 
ducers, there  were  only  two  bidders. 

In  the  New  York  Times  section  of 
April  of  last  year,  there  was  published  a 
pertinent  article  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  green  berets  made  for  our 
Special  Forces  overseas  in  Vietnam  were 
being  produced  in  Canada,  at  one  end 
of  the  building  there,  and  draft  dodgers 
from  the  United  States  were  being 
signed  up  for  free  sanctuary  in  Canada, 
as  a  retreat,  so  to  speak,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  rather  than  trying  to  create 
^obs,  we  dedicated  a  warehouse  in 
ground-breaking  ceremonies,  which  will 
be  used  to  bring  in  textile  products  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

At  this  particular  time,  Manhattan 
Shirt,  Van  Heusen  Shirt  are  all  looking 
at  negotiations  overseas  for  foreign  pro- 
duction. Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Pen- 
ney's  have  indicated  that  their  $4  retail 
shirt  fabric  will  be  made  offshore. 

We  cut  back  on  jobs  at  hourly  wages. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  level 
off  and  get  an  orderly  trade  for  our 
workmen  so  that  we  can  pay  them  wages 
at  the  i?ighest  level,  which  we  can  do 
imder  my  amendment,  and  give  them  a 
share  in  the  economic  growth  of  this 
country. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  it,  woolens 
have  28.7  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion represented  in  imports.  In  fact,  55 
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percent  of  American  suiting  is  in  foreign 
imports. 

If  Senators  coming  into  this  Chamber 
were  checked  at  the  door  and  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  unless  they  wore  suits 
made  of  American-produced  worsted, 
most  of  us  would  be  nude.  So  many  of  us 
wear  suits  made  of  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  no  one  more  qualified  to  an.swer 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  vehicle  or  tlie  place  to 
have  the  distinpuishcd  Senator's  amend- 
ment enacted  into  law  than  my  distin- 
fjuished  colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
colleague. 

'Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Air.  DirksenI  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  talked 
with  the  distinuui-shed  principal  sponsor 
of  this  proposal  ye.sterday,  and  I  said  to 
him  that  I  thought  this  was  an  unfortu- 
nate juncture  at  which  to  offer  the  pro- 
posal, because  I  think  I  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  I  am,  indeed,  advised 
that  if  this  amendment  succeeds,  a  simi- 
lar amendment  dealing  with  beef  will  be 
offered.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  an- 
other will  be  offered  dealing  with  steel. 
Tlien  we  will  be  in  an  impo.ssible  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  bears  overriding  consid- 
eration that  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  staff  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
been,  and  arc  at  this  moment,  trying  to 
draft  legislation  to  deal  with  this  overall 
problem,  so  that  we  will  not  be  dealing 
only  with  one  industiT  or  another. 

I  know  what  the  textile  picture  is.  I 
went  to  the  institute  for  the  industiY  in 
Florida  and  talked  with  the  people  there 
about  it.  I  take  account  of  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  in  which  he 
indicates  how  these  other  countries  have 
taken  advantage  of  us  under  GATT  and 
insisted  that  income  rebates  and  individ- 
ual preferences  for  exixirters  are  no  vio- 
lation of  GATT,  including,  of  course, 
frontier  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  our 
exports  to  other  coimtries.  Tins  is  truly 
a  tragic  situation,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
colleague  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  we  have  a  deadline 
here,  because  of  the  excise  taxes  involved, 
and  we  have  the  even  greater  problem 
which  involves,  in  fact,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  dollar.  The  dollar  is  in 
jeopardy  today — let  nobody  kid  himself 
about  it.  That  is  the  principal  business 
here  before  the  Senate  at  the  moment. 
I  had  very  much  hoped  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  would  not  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  and  that  we 
couid  wait  and  see  what  we  could  do  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  shall  pe  as 
helpful  as  I  possibly  can,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  rebuffs  he  has  experienced 
over  a  period  of  time. 

I  said  to  him  yesterday  this  was  not 
the  time  and  this  was  not  the  place. 
Frankly,  I  am  deeply  distressed  about  it, 
because  of  the  sympathy  I  have  for  the 
burden  that  the  textile  industry  is  carry- 


ing today  under  the  heavy  importations 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Certainly,  I  can  think  of  no 
one  who  has  given  more  time  and  effort 
looking  into  the  problems  of  some  of 
these  industries  than  my  colleague  has.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  this  is 
not  the  time  or  place  Ij  undci  lake  this 
study. 

I  yield  now  2  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr.im  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
ute.-i. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  motion  to  table, 
if  one  is  made.  I  shall  do  so  bccau.se  I 
feci  that  the  subject  of  restricting  im- 
liorts  of  textiles  should  not  be  taken  up  as 
;i  .separate  item,  but  mu.st  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  problems  v.hich 
many  of  the  producers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  complain  they 
have. 

If  we  deal  with  the  textile  issue,  is  it 
not  likely  that  those  in  the  steel  business 
V.  bo  are  .suggesting  restricing  imports 
may  come  before  this  body,  in  lelation  13 
u  particular  bill,  asking  for  relief? 

The  oil  industry  is  asking  for  restricted 
imiJorts.  Is  it  not  likely  that  someone 
fiom  it  may  come  before  the  Senate  and 
say,  -'Since  you  have  impo-sed  the  right  n 
restrict  import.s  of  textiles,  give  us  a  simi- 
lar ii':ht  in  connection  v.ith  oil"?  Many 
other  manulactaieis  are  similarly  situ- 
ated. In  my  judgment,  if  we  open  this 
door,  we  arc  going  to  open  a  Pandora's 
box  and  be  altlicted  with  a  deluge  of  other 
petitions  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  a  further  aspect  of  this  ijrob- 
:em.  We  are  the  largest  exporter  in  the 
world.  We  export  S30  billion  worth  of 
goods.  If  retaliation  begins,  are  we  not 
the  ones  most  vulnerably  in  a  i^osition  to 
be  attacked? 

The  argument  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
signatories  to  tiie  Kennedy  round  have 
agreed  to  advance  the  tariff  reduction 
n  the  date  of  January  1.  1969,  v^hich  of 
course  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  countr>'  is  in 
trouble  with  respect  to  the  dollar.  It 
is  not  generally  recognized,  but,  unless 
we  do  something  about  it,  there  will  be 
calamitous  consequences.  If  we  do  not 
get  the  cooperation  of  other  nations  with 
regard  to  our  dollar  and  the  balance  of 
payments,  trouble  lies  ahead.  Retalia- 
tion and  not  cooperation  will  be  our  lot 
if  we  now  begin  imposing  quotas;  espe- 
cially in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  many 
nations  attending  the  recent  Kennedy 
round  on  tariffs  only  a  .short  while  ago 
dealt  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  \  Mr.  Baker]  . 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  previously  .supported 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his 
efforts  in  this  re.sprct  and  I  now  sup- 
port him  in  this  effort.  I  hasten  to  re- 
port, however,  that  in  doing  so  I  have 
no  intention  of  implynig  that  we  should 
embark  on  any  adventuio  of  protection- 
ism. Conversely  and  to  the  contrary,  I 
l^rlieve  tnat  the  fuHhc  r.l  uur  Nation  inil 
its  rc'ati  ins  to  tlic  ro>t  vi  tiit  v.orld  li^  m 
the  field  of  mutual  beneficial  trade  and 
as  near  an  approximation  of  free  trade 
as  is  possible. 

However,  I  am  not  prone  to  stand  h.erc 
and  watch  a  .mb.'^tantial  .'ijmc't  "i 
this  Nation's  industry  suffer  without 
some  pro.spect  of  immediate  relief, 
whether  by  statute,  as  propo.sed  by  t!-.c 
Senator  from  South  Carohna.  or.  hope- 
fully, by  the  exerci.se  of  the  discrction- 
aiY  authority  that  now  resides  in  the 
Executive,  to  ncjotiate  succc'=sfully  vifi 
other  countries  to  bring  about  a  measure 
of  relief  against  a  distressed  Industry. 
The  fur.damental  i-.-uc.  ns  I  sec  it,  i; 
v.hether  we  shall  continue  t  d  wait,  as  ve 
have  v.aitrd  exi>rclantl}-  for  years,  fur 
administrative  action  o'l  wjiat  almost 
everyone  agrees  is  a  crit  cal  problem  in 
the  field  of  textiles.  The  Pro-idcnt  has 
the  authority  to  act.  He  has  frenuenlly 
agreed  that  action  is  needed.  But  iheie 
has  been  no  action.  The  amendment 
v.ould  in  r,o  v.-ay  tie  the  hands  of  this 
administration  or  of  admini.stral^ons 
that  v.ill  follow. 

Finally,  authority  rests  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. What  ve  would  be  saying  is. 
"If  you  do  not  think  this  is  the  light 
thing  to  do  about  a  jjroblem  that  we  all 
acknowledge  exi.<^ts.  then  do  ;omcthing 
else.  But  do  something. ' 

As  the  Senator  from  ."^outh  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Hollings  I  so  ably  pointed  out, 
ijromi.scs  of  action  h.ave  been  long  made 
but  little  fulfilled.  Wailing  has  rccom- 
plishcd  nothing. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  go  on  record  to- 
day as  insisting  on  some  action  now, 
vhatevcr  it  might  be,  with  the  full  reali- 
zation and  expectation  that  this  be  un- 
derstood by  n^  one  here  or  abroad  as 
a  .symbol  of  the  beginning  of  a  protec- 
tionist .'■pirit  in  the  United  States,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  way  available  to  the 
legislative  branch — Congress — to  bring 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  necessity  ior  a  better 
balance  in  the  economic  realities  of  our 
relationship  to  other  nations  i-i  the  field 
of  ♦extilcs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  \i"lding. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Who  would  ever  call  the  late  President 
Kennedy  a  protectionist?  What  we  are 
trying  to  do — talking  about  lime  and 
place — is.  after  exhausting  all  adminis- 
trative efforts  to  negotiate,  to  complete 
President  Kennedy's  program  at  t'lis 
particular  hour.  What  has  been  agreed 
to  by  31  countries  on  cotton,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  make  applicable  to  woolens  and 
manmade  fibers. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois says  he  gives  me  his  sympathy,  that 
he  cries  for  me.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
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that  before.  We  had  it  for  10  years,  from 
1950  to  1960.  We  had  sympathy  for  7 
years  after  we  got  the  Kennedy  program. 

The  bxislness  leadership  is  no  longer 
willing  to  wait  for  sympathy.  They  are 
fcoing  overseas  to  compete.  We  are  ex- 
porting the  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  export- 
ing jobs. 

As  our  presentation  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  show,  what  we 
w?nt  is  reasonable.  We  say  that  the 
President  can  negotiate  these  agree- 
ments, and  we  shall  freeze  nothing.  Oil 
does  not  want  that;  they  already  have  it. 
Steel  does  not  want  it;  they  want  a  dif- 
ferent bill.  Electronics  and  other  indus- 
tries also  want  different  measures. 

I  know,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  write  a  legislative  trade  program. 
President  Kennedy  did  not  believe  in 
legislative  trade  programs,  and  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  does  not  believe  in  legislative 
trade  programs;  but  I  believe  in  putting 
some  im_petus  there  to  bring  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  the  country  of  Japan,  so 
that  we  can  have  these  flexible  contracts 
and  can  complete  the  program  to  elim- 
inate the  exportation  of  jobs. 

When  we  get  to  the  matter  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  everybody  talks 
jobs.  When  we  get  to  the  subject  of  un- 
derwriting a  Fiat  plant,  everybody  talks 
jo^js.  When  we  get  to  foreign  aid.  every- 
body talks  jobs.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
Senate  this  morning  and  talk  jobs,  we 
are  told  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  the 
place. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  could  not  be  here,  but  I  talked 
to  him  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  He  says 
that  we  have  worked  long  enough,  and 
that  he  is  100  percent  behind  this  amend- 
ment; not  to  stultify  free  trade,  but  to 
bring  to  the  negotiating  table  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  trade,  so  that  we  can 
bring  about  in  woolens  and  manmade 
fibers  what  we  have  already  done  about 
cotton,  and  bring  about  the  free  trade 
program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  several  telegrams 
that  have  been  received  by  me  and  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTs]  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York.  NY.. 

March.  27.  1968. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waslnngton,  D.C.: 

\s,  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  American  Trade  representing  50  leading 
United  States  corporations,  I  am  disturbed 
by  reports  that  Senator  HoUlngs  will  propose 
a  rider  to  excise  tax  legislation  which  will 
Impose  quotas  on  imports  of  textiles.  Such 
legisl.-.tion  would  be  directly  in  conflict  with 
United  States  national  Interest.  It  would 
bring  forth  counter  measures  from  abroad 
t.i.it  would  damage  our  exports  and  balance 
oi  trade  at  a  time  when  Increased  export 
e.irnings  are  vital.  Enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation when  other  countries  are  consider- 
ing advancing  their  Kennedy  round  tariff 
cuts  to  aid  our  balance  of  payments,  would 
ensure  that  such  coojjeration  would  not  be 


forthcoming.    We   hope   you   will    vigorously 
oppKJee  Senator  HoUlngs'  proposal. 

Arthur  K.  Watson, 
Chairman.  IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 

Washington.  DC 

March.  2S,  1968. 
Senator  Jacob  K   Javits, 
Washmgtoti.  DC  : 

We  understand  Senator  Hollings  will  offer 
Textile  Quota  Amendment  to  Excise  Tax  bill 
Inter  today  or  tomorrow.  We  believe  precipi- 
tous action  should  be  avoided  and  urge  you 
to  oppose  Hollings  amendment  United  States 
Tariff  Conynission  in  del.iiled  and  factual  re- 
port in  effigct  foimd  imports  were  not  injur- 
ing the  domestic  industry.  .According  to  Tex- 
iHe  World  the  textile  lndu.=  try  can  expect  a 
six  percent  growth  this  year.  In  view  of  these 
facts  we  .strongly  urge  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  most  important  matter  before 
any  deri.-,:cn  made  on  floor  action.  This  Is  es- 
pecta'.U"  celi'Mte  in  \ic\v  of  negotiations  with 
trading  partners  concerning  financial  and 
economic  crisis. 

Bernard  Hohenberg, 
Chairman.    Tcittle   and    Apparel   Group. 
Amencan    Imports    .Association. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  27,  196S. 
Senatiir  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waslnngton.  D  C; 

700  members  of  United  Sl.Ues-Japan  Trade 
Council  uree  \ou  to  vote  nay  on  HoUlngs' 
rider  to  Hr'  15414,  Tax  Adju.stment  Act 
1968. 

1.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  report  In  Jan- 
viary  1968  emphasized  b.isic  health  and  ex- 
pected continued  strength  of  U.S.  domestic 
textile  industry,  inclucilng  woolens  and  syn- 
thetics. Therefore  rider  too  broad  for  alleged 
iniurles. 

■2.  Textile  and  the  apparel  industry  need 
woolen  and  synthetic  Imports  since  demand 
not   being  met   by  domestic   producers. 

3.  If  rider  becomes  law.  will  require  in- 
flexible costly  bureaucratic  structure  to  ad- 
minister quota. 

4,  Such  restrictive  action  can  only  lead  to 
retaliation  from  abroad  on  wide  variety  of 
U.S.  exports  essential  to  improving  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

N'EI.SON   A.   STITT. 

Director.     United     States-Japan     Trade 

Council. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1968,  the  Tariff  Commission  sub- 
mitted its  two-volume  report  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  textiles  and  apparel 
products.  The  Commls.sion  observed  that 
the  domestic  industry'  "enjoyed  a  period 
of  unparalleled  growth  since  the  early 
1960s." 

The  report  went  on  to  detail  the 
marked  expansion  in  domestic  producers' 
output,  sales,  employment,  new  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  and  cor- 
iwrate  profits.  Industry  shipments  rose 
36  percent  from  $29.1  billion  to  $39.6  bil- 
lion from  1961-66.  Although  the  textile 
industry  has  traditionally  been  a  low 
profit  ratio  industry,  profits  rose  48  per- 
cent for  producers  of  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts and  52  percent  for  apparel  producers 
during  this  period. 

Imports  also  rose  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively during  the  period.  Even  so,  the 
latest  data  showed  the  ratio  on  imports 
to  domestic  consumption  at  1.4  percent 
for  yarn,  6.5  percent  for  fabrics,  and  5.1 
percent  for  apparel. 

The  Commission's  report  points  out 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
in  imports  are  textile  products  requiring 
further  processing  in  the  United  States 


.by  our  domestic  industry.  The  Commis- 
sion also  notes  that  the  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  domestic  production  was  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  increase  from 
imports  during  the  period   1961-66. 

The  Commission  cautions  us  not  to  as- 
sume that  these  overall  indications  of 
the  health  of  the  domestic  industry  are 
applicable  to  each  particular  segment.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  imports  have  had 
a  greater  impact  on  some  segments  of  the 
industry  than  on  others,  although  other 
factors  appear  to  have  had  equal  im- 
pact. 

These  figures  indicate  a  truly  vital  in- 
dustiT.  After  a  boom  in  1966.  textiles  ap- 
pear to  have  joined  the  rest  of  the 
economy  in  entering  a  period  of  reassess- 
ment and  adjustment.  Like  other  indu.s- 
tries  in  the  economy,  there  is  a  require- 
ment to  continue  modernization  and 
improvement  of  both  technology  and 
industry  structure,  in  order  to  adjust  to 
new  conditions.  Among  these,  the  impact 
of  imports  must  be  considered.  But  every 
single  indicator  in  the  recent  industry 
survey  for  the  present  year  forecasts  a 
favorable  upturn  and  continuation  of  the 
industi-y  growth  of  the  early  sixties. 

I  do  not  believe,  based  on  this  data 
and  the  data  in  Textile  World,  that  the 
textile  industry  cannot  meet  these  chal- 
lenges without  this  quota  protection.  To 
roll  back  imports  by  approximately  one- 
third  is  truly  extraordinary  protection  for 
an  industry  as  vital  as  the  one  I  have 
described  above.  I  do  not  i-ule  out  the 
possibility  that  some  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry may  not  need  Government  assist- 
ance, as  I  said  earlier.  I  simply  say  we 
cannot  tailor  that  remedy — if  the  gentle- 
men will  forgive  the  pun — until  we  have 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  and 
that  of  Senators  such  as  Hart,  Javits, 
and  Tydings,  this  would  be  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  impose 
quotas  on  our  imports. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
delicate  negotiations  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  win  agreement 
on  accelerating  Kennedy  round  tariff 
quotas  by  the  EEC  to  help  this  country 
overcome  its  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  morning  indicates  that  even 
France  is  willing  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  providing  this  positive  form  of  as- 
sistance to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
dramatic  change  in  position  for  France, 
which  previously  had  appeared  to  oppose 
'this  action  that  was  supported  by  many 
of  her  partners  in  the  Common  Market. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  quota  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  no  chance  whatsoever 
to  win  European  cooperation  on  trade 
policy.  This  is  made  crystal  clear  by  the 
New  York  Times  report. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  unanimously  urged 
in  their  minority  views  in  the  1968  report 
of  the  committee  that  European  nations 
take  steps  to  assist  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  process.  They  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  now  tinder  consider- 
ation that  the  European  commimity  pre- 
stage  its  Kennedy  round  tariff  cuts. 

The  only  sensible  position  for  the 
United  States  to  take  now  is  to  resist 
imposing  quotas  on  our  imports  and  to 
complete    the    effort    that    has    been 
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launched  to  win  European  cooperation. 
If  the  United  States  now  takes  the  pro- 
tectionist route,  we  can  be  certain  that 
Europe  will  do  the  same.  The  world  will 
be  headed  down  the  road  of  restriction 
and  controls  that  can  only  mean  less  em- 
plovment,  less  growth,  and  a  lower  level 
of  general  well-being  and  prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  which  I  have  referred  to  as  well 
as  the  statement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  minority  relating  to  the  de- 
sirabilitv  of  European  initiatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Early  Tariff  Cl-t  Tied  to  Conuitton     EEC 
Says  It  Will  Demand  That  United  &.tates 
Renounce    Any    Protectionist    Action- 
French     Stand     Changes— Paris.     Previ- 
ously Opposed  to  Faster  Reductions.  Will 
Consider  Them 

Brussels,  March  25.— The  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  tonight  told  the  United 
States  It  had  to  renounce  any  protectionist 
trade  measures  before  the  six  would  a^ree 
to  accelerating  Kennedy  Round  tariff  ruts. 

EEC.  finance  ministers  also  agreed  at  a 
one-day  meeting  here  that  the  American  sell 
Ing  price — a  system  whereby  imported  chemi- 
cals are  assessed  for  duty  on  the  basis  of 
higher  domestic  prices— had  to  be  abolished 
before  the  Europeans  speeded  reductions. 

iMl  six  ministers  agreed  to  "lake  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  accelerating- 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  to  help  the  United 
States     overcome     its     balance-of-pajments 

deficit.  ,    ,    T^  V-   • 

France's  Finance  Minister  Michel  Debre 
made  clear  at  a  press  conference  that  this 
represented  a  dramatic  .switch  in  po.sition 
for  his  nation,  which  previously  strongly 
opposed  such  a  step. 

GOLD  PROPOSAL 

Earlier  Mr.  Debre  intensified  the  French 
campaign  for  a  monetary  system  based  on 
gold  by  calling  for  an  international  confer- 
ence to  examine  fundamental  world  monetary 
and  trade  problems. 

In  a  statement  before  the  meeting,  he  told 
reporters  France  would  only  cooperate  on 
these  problems  provided  a  -durable  global 
solution"  for  the  fundamental  problems  was 
sought  in  concert  by  the  interested  p.arties. 

Mr.  Debre's  statement  sounded  to  observ- 
ers like  a  call  for  another  conference  like  the 
Bretton  Woods  meeting,  which  created  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  In  1949.  But 
French  sources  here  stressed  that  such  talks 
should  also  cover  trade  problems. 

The  ministers  also  told  the  EEC.  execu- 
tive commission  to  sound  out  all  the  mem- 
bers' trading  partners  by  diplomatic  chan- 
nels on  reactions  to  tonight's  statement,  and 
to  report  at  another  finance  ministers'  con- 
ference, which  will  take  place  before  April 
14. 

Excerpt  From  Minority  Views.  1968  Report 
OF  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 


THE  desirability  OF  EUROPEAN   INITIATIVES 

In  this  context  it  becomes  clear  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  can  take  steps  to  assist  the 
balance-of-pavments  adjustment  process  and 
at  the  same  time  obviate  the  need  for  any 
hasty  U.S.  action  on  a  border  tax  or  Import 
surcharge. 

Such  a  step  was  Initially  proposed  by  Ger- 
man Finance  Minister  Schiller  early  this 
year,  and  was  restated  as  a  proposition  to 
the  European  Community's  Finance  Minis- 
ters on  March  4  in  Brussels.  The  proposal 
was  that  the  European  Community  prestage 
its  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts.  Doing  so 
would  give  the  United  States  a  tariff  advan- 
tage and  offset  the  possible  European  advan- 
tage under  their  recently  altered  border  tax 


system  It  could  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  balance  of  trade.  Its  adoption  would  be  a 
welcome  act  of  statesmanship  at  a  time  when 
United  States-European  relations  are 
strained  and  when  the  momentum  U:>WTird  a 
more  open  world  trading  system  Is  In  jeop- 
ardy. 
Excerpts  From   1968  J.unt   Economic  Com- 

MIITEE  REI'ORT  on  QUOTAS  ON  U.S.  IMPORTS 
majority     REPORT 

We  must  take  care  to  keep  up  our  3U-ycar 
record  of  rcmoima  trade  barriers.  What  we 
need  is  an  arrinna'tne  t-ade  policy  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  At'the  very  least,  this  uould  include 
authority  for  future  broad  tariff  bargaining. 
tor  11  ■•not lat ions  concerning  tlic  removal  of 
nontariff  barriers,  and  for  more  adequate  ad- 
justment procedures. 

In  connection  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram, tliere  is  a  hint  of  resort  to  border  taxes 
if  we  cannot  obtain  an  agreement  with  other 
c  nmtries.  p.irticularly  the  Common  Market, 
to  get  rid  of  the  border  Uixes  which  they  now 
apply  and  the  rebates  which  they  give  to 
tiieir  exporters  While  the  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allow 
tills  procedure  lor  Indirect  taxes,  it  discnmi- 
n.ues  against  the  United  bt.ites  ;.nd  i.ther 
cou'itries  which  do  not  use  it.  and  iigainst 
the  Lnited  Kingdom  which  ha.>  been  tr\ing 
to  gi-t  nd  of  It. 

We  should  bargain  hard  with  tiie  Com- 
mon Market  to  persuade  them  to  dron  the 
use  of  border  taxes  and  rebates,  and  we 
should  demonstrate  our  willingness  and 
readiness  to  cfxiperate  in  making  the  border 
tax  svstem  a  thing  ol  the  past. 

.Second,  ue  can  liardly  hope  in  the  long 
run  to  improve  matters  by  reducing  our  im- 
poits.  by  culling  off  our  flow  of  inve.'<tment 
funds  abroad,  or  by  reducing  the  freedom  of 
American  ctlLicns  to  travel  abroad— all  of 
these  arc  techniques  that  will  qu-ckly  had 
to  retaliation  by  other  countries. 

MINORITY    REPORT 

But  a  trade  bill  could  also  be  expanded 
by  those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  certain  industries,  such  as  is  provided  in 
pending  quota  bills.  Certainly  the  problems 
of  such  indu:  tries  should  be  given  the  full- 
est deliberations  by  Congress  in  its  work  on 
any  trade  bill,  but  "the  Congress  should  avoid 
taking  measures  lor  one  Industry  that  are 
not  extended  to  all  Industries  similarly  situ- 
ated and  of  similar  national  importance. 
The  essential  theme  of  nondiscriminxtory 
multilateralism  In  U.S.  trade  policy  should 
be  maintained,  both  as  regards  the  external 
trading  world  and  our  internal  trade  policy 
administration.  We  should  also  endeavor  at 
all  times  to  eliminate  restrictive  practices 
and  inequities  wherever  they  may  exist  either 
at  home  or  among  our  trading  partners. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  this 
measure  should  come  to  the  floor  pre- 
maturely. For  myself  I  misht  say  that 
I  would  hope  we  couid  avoid  s'JCh  sjje- 
cial  Icfiislation  as  quotas  for  any  single 
industi-y.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  who  would  join  me  in  tiiis 
hope  that  alternatives  to  quotas  could 
be  developed  for  those  industries  demon- 
strably deserving  of  Government  a.ssist- 
ancc. 

But  I  know  I  speak  for  a  larijcr  group 
in  expressing  regret  tliat  this  amend- 
ment—which is  substantially  the  Hol- 
lings bill,  S.  1796 — should  come  to  the 
floor  without  the  benefit  of  rejwrts  from 
the  executive  branch,  printed  committee 
hearings,  deliberation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  a  report  to  guide  or 
help  to  frame  the  debate  on  the  floor. 
I  v.ould  hoije   there  are  a   number  of 


six>n.sors  of  the  particular  bill  upon 
which  this  amendment  i.s  based  who 
would  have  reservations  about  proceed- 
ing with  such  haste  on  a  measure  tliat 
can  receive  no  hearings  and  little  debate 
in  the  House— much  less  the  Senate— on 
its  way  to  final  pa.s.saee. 

Evcrvonc  agrees  lliis  is  one  of  llie 
most  complex  of  any  indu.stry  under 
consideration  for  txtraordinary— quo- 
ta  protection.   It  is  unfortunate  then. 

that  we  are  asked  to  ignore  the  a.ssist- 
ancc  of  our  own  committee  process  in 
considering  this  single  bill.  It  is  ironic 
that  we  now  have  available  to  us— as 
of  January  15— a  detailed  study  of  the 
textile  industry  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion which  would  provide  a  biisis  for 
committee  study  and  consideration  If 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  dis- 
a-ii'ees  with  it.  the  Conimittee  on  Pi- 
nance  can  easily  establish  the  real  facts. 
In  short,  just  at  the  time  the  current 
facts  of  the  industry's  situation  are 
available  to  the  committee  we  are  now 
a.skcd  to  forgo  committee  action,  which 
1  know  w  ould  be  of  benefit  to  tiie  greater 
niunbcr  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  now  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  might 
observe  there  is  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  fine  photographic  company  in 
his  State.  For  28  years  I  have  heard  pleas 
from  industrialists  that  that  industry 
cannot  compete  without  special  protec- 
tion. During  the  time  when  I  was  the 
head  of  a  similar  company  in  Chicauo. 
when  I  would  come  down  to  testify.  I 
found  mvself  testifyins  again.st  our  in- 
dustry, whose  representatives  on  all  sides 
were  "pleading  for  protection.  I  thought 
we  ought  to  read  into  the  public  record 
the  reports  we  send  to  our  stockholders 
In.stEad  of  just  the  handwringing  of  the 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  am  plad  to  say  the  photographic  in- 
dustry is  still  thriving  and  growing,  and 
one  of  the  industry's  strong,  forward- 
looking  companies  is  in  the  great  State  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
and  this  morning,  we  have  heard  much 
about  a  very  complex  problem;  namely, 
the  economic  condition  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  impact  of  imports. 

I  now  want  to  make  a  very  simple 
point:  This  is  not  the  time  l-o  decide 
if  this  industry  needs  quota  protection 
permissive  of  us.  I  say  this  not  to  niini- 
mize  its  problems,  such  as  t'ney  may  be. 
I  sny  It  rather  because  there  are  over- 
ridinsT  i.^sues  a:  .stake.  And  tiicy  could 
not  ha'.e  been  foreseen  when  many  of  our 
colleagues  agreed  to  co.sponsor  the  pend- 
ing propo.sal. 

As  the  debate  on  the  excise  tax  bills 
shows,  tlie  w  hole  Nation  is  deei.ily  con- 
cerned about  our  balance-of-payment.s 
problem.  Our  Government  is  now — this 
very  week— working  I'.ard  with  olher 
countries  to  improve  our  balance  of  ,jay- 
ments  and  maintain  the  dollar. 

First,  we  are  hopeful  the  olher  coun- 
tries will  speed  up  by  3  years  the  tariff 
cuts  they  r.greed  to  in  the  Kenneciv 
round.  The  United  States  would  not 
.speed  up,  thus  giving  our  cxpoi-ts  a  3- 
year  trade  advantage. 

Second,  we  Wil)  be  meeting  with  other 
countries  in  Stockholm  this  Friday  to 
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try  and  develop  a  new  system  of  mone- 
tary reserves. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
countries  Is  vital  to  the  success  of  these 
efforts.  Such  cooperation  will  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  if  we  approve  the  tex- 
tile quota  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  telegram  from  Arthur  K. 
Watson,  chairman,  IBM  World  Trade 
Corp.,  and  a  membership  list  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

BiS  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

March  27,  1968. 
Senator  Phu-ip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Aa  Chairman  of  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  American  Trade,  representing  50  leading 
UjS.  corpKDratlons,  I  am  disturbed  by  reports 
that  Senator  Holllngs  will  propose  a  rider  to 
excise  ta:^  'legislation  which  will  impose 
quotas  on  friiports  of  textiles.  Such  legisla- 
tion would  be  directly  In  conflict  with  U.S. 
national  Interest.  It  would  bring  forth 
counter  measures  from  abroad  that  would 
damage  our  exports  and  balance  of  trade  at 
a  time  when  Increased  export  earnings  are 
vital.  Enactment  of  such  legislation  when 
other  countries  are  considering  advancing 
their  Kennedy  round  tariff  cuts  to  aid  our 
balance  of  payments  would  Insure  that  such 
cooperation  would  not  be  forthcoming.  We 
hope  you  will  vigorously  oppose  Senator 
Rollings'  proposal. 

Akthuh  K.  Watson. 
Chairman,  IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 

Membership  list.  Emergency  Committee 
for  American  Trade: 

William  M.  Allen,  President.  Boeing  Com- 
pany. 

George  W.  Ball,  Senior  Partner,  Lehman 
Brothers. 

Thomas  J.  Barlow,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

Lee  S.  Blckmore,  President,  National  Bls- 
cvUt  Company. 

James  H.  Blnger,  Chairman,  Honeywell, 
Inc. 

William  Blackie.  Chairman,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company. 

Boy  D.  Chapln,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.,  President.  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  Inc. 

T.  C.  Pogarty.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Continental  Can  Company.  Inc. 

Henry  Ford,  II,  Chairman,  Pord  Motor 
Company. 

Richard  L.  Gelb.  President,  Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  President,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Chairman.  Texas  In- 
struments Inc. 

R.  V.  Hansberger,  President,  Boise  Cascade 
Corporation. 

Daniel  J.  Haughton.  President,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  11,  Chairman,  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany. 

William  A.  Hewitt.  Chairman,  Deere  & 
Company. 

E.  B.  Hlnman,  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  International  Paper  Company. 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  Chairman.  Borg-War- 
ner  Corpcwation. 

J.  K.  Jamieson,  President,  Standard  Oil 
Company  iN.J.i . 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Pepsico,  Inc. 

John  R.  Klmberly,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 


Donald  P.  Klrcher,  President.  The  Singer 
Company. 

Robert  C.  Kirkwood,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  P.  W.  Woolworth  Company. 

Edwin  H.  Land.  Chairman  and  President, 
Polaroid  Corporation. 

Roger  Lewis,  President,  General  Dynamics 
Corporation. 

James  A.  Linen,  III.  President,  Time  Incor- 
porated. 

David  L.  Luke.  III.  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co. 

William  P.  May.  Chairman.  American  Can 
Company. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe.  Chairman.  Scott  Paper 
Company. 

J.  I,  Miller,  Chairman,  Cummins  Engine 
Company.  Inc. 

George  S.  Moore.  Chairman,  First  National 
City  Bank. 

Milton  C.  Mumford,  Chairman,  Lever 
Brotliers  Company. 

James  A.  Newman,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc. 

David  Packard,  Chairman,  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Company. 

Daniel  Peterkln,  Jr.,  President.  Morton  In- 
ternational. Inc. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  President,  Bell  &  Howell 
Company. 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  President,  Bank  of 
America.  NT.  &  S  A. 

Jdhn  J.  Powers.  Jr..  President,  Chas.  Pfizer 
&  Co.,  Inc 

Robert  W.  Purcell.  Chairman,  Interna- 
tlon.'U   Basic   Economy   Corporation. 

Charles  C.  Randolph.  Publisher,  Business 
Week. 

James  M.  Roche.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Mntors  Corporation. 

Arthur  Rock,  Chiiirman,  Scientific  Data 
Systems.  Inc. 

David  Rockefeller.  President,  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  N.A. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Charles  E,  Swanson,  President,  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannic.!. 

A.  Thom.is  Taylor,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent. International  Packers  Limited. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  Chairman,  Litton 
Industries.  Inc, 

Arthur  K,  Watson,  Chairman,  IBM  World 
Trade  Corporation, 

John  M.  Will,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Xerox  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  HART.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President, 
I  uv^e  my  colleagues — in  the  interest  of 
maximizing  our  chances  of  preserving  the 
dollar — to  table  this  amendment;  and,  in 
a  moment,  I  shall  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington],  and  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve in  free  trade.  But  over  recent 
months  I  have  studied  carefully  what  is 
happening  to  the  former  great  agricul- 
tural market  the  United  States  had  in 
the  Common  Market:  also  what  is  hap- 
I>ening  to  our  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
countless  nontariff  barriers,  the  export 
subsidies,  the  import  levies  being  placed 
on  us  by  foreign  countries;  and  also  their 
quotas. 

Mr,  President,  it  has  been  said  this  may 
be  right.  But  it  is  not  the  time.  It  is  never 
the  time  apparently,  however,  to  con- 
sider certain  economic  and  commercial 
problems  of  the  United  States,  and  always 
the  time  to  consider  the  economic  and 
commercial  problems  of  other  countries. 

We  are  in  a  major  war.  If  it  is  right  for 


ufi  to  be  in  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  for 
them  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  are  also  de- 
fending them  in  Europe.  We  have  not 
asked  for  their  military  help  in  Vietnam, 
but  surely,  price  and  qusdity  being  equal, 
and  considering  the  degree  of  our  mili- 
tary commitment  in  Europe,  they  should 
give  us  a  fair  chance  to  develop  our  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  relationships  with 
their  countries. 

It  is  iDecause  of  this  thinking  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  HoUings  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  pending  amendment.  The 
argimients  heard  here  yesterday  and  to- 
day are  the  same  arguments  we  have 
heard  year  after  year.  I  favor  reasonable 
control  of  textile  imports,  because  of  the 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  an  industry 
that  is  very  vital  to  my  State. 

The  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  are  the  only  customers  of  the 
domestic  woolgrowers.  Imports  of  woolen 
textiles  exceeded  20  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1967,  according  to  the 
Commerce  Department  figures.  In  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1968,  the  figures 
have  indicated  that  such  imports  this 
year  will  substantially  exceed  those  in 
1967.  This  upward  trend  caimot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  without  potential  dis- 
aster to  the  domestic  mills  and  to  wool- 
producing  industry  in  my  State.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  constant 
increase. 

The  Hollings  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, provides  a  reasonable  and  clear 
solution  to  a  most  serious  problem,  and 
it  has  mv  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Those  who  sponsored  this 
proposal  could  not,  of  course,  have  fore- 
seen this  critical  negotiation  coinciding 
with  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  in  the 
amendment  to  impose  a  quota  on  the 
total  quantity  of  natural  or  manmade 
fibers  which  may  be  imported  for  con- 
simiption  in  the  United  States  during 
any  calendar  year.  The  record  in  support 
of  this  amendment  has  been  written,  Mr. 
President,  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
I  might  say  it  has  been  a  period  in  which 
neither  our  textile  industry  nor  our  do- 
mestic wool  industry  have  prospered. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  maintained  close 
relationship  with  the  woolgrowers  of 
Wyoming,  and  with  the  wool  manufac- 
turers upon  whom  they  depend  for  a 
market.  Both  wish  to  expand,  but  their 
desires  to  grow,  to  provide  their  em- 
ployees with  jobs,  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  low-wage  competition 
from  abroad  Every  pound  of  wool  im- 
ported in  manufactured  form  strikes,  not 
only  at  the  American  mills  whose  prod- 
ucts are  being  displaced,  but  also  at  the 
American  grower  whose  customers  are 
being  injured.  Last  year,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  unanimously.  It  called  for  ac- 
tion to  achieve  a  reasonable  limitation 
on  these  imports.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
warning  that  the  trend  of  increased  im- 
ports, if  not  reversed,  "will  inevitably 
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mean  the  extinction  of  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturing industry  and,  therefore,  of  our 
own  industry." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
seeks  to  impose  eminently  reasonable  re- 
strictions. I  would  hope  to  see  it  adopted. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  Senate  rejects 
the  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  would  impose  quotas  on  a 
variety  of  textile  products,  I  take  this 
position  not  only  because  I  believe  no 
adequate  case  has  been  for  imposition  of 
quotas  to  protect  this  industry,  but  also 
because  I  believe  imposition  of  quotas 
would  have  gravely  damaging  conse- 
quences for  our  national  economy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  are  determining  whether 
they  should  reduce  their  tariffs  on  goods 
exported  by  this  country  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  they  have  already  agreed 
to  do  in  the  Kennedy  round  trade  nego- 
tiations. Our  Government  has  requested 
accelerated  tariff  reductions  in  order  to 
give  us  immediate  assistance  in  expand- 
ing our  exports  and  redressing  our  serious 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  This  deli- 
cate negotiation  would  be  completely  up- 
set, I  believe,  if  the  Senate  at  this  time 
were  to  impose  new  import  restrictions 
on  textiles  or  any  other  commodity. 
Other  comitries  would  say— with  rea- 
son—"Why  should  we  open  our  tariff 
walls  further  to  assist  the  United  States, 
while  all  they  offer  in  return  is  new  bar- 
riers to  our  imports?" 

In  addition,  next  week  a  meeting  will 
be  convened  in  Stockholm  of  the  mone- 
tary officials  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  to  discuss  immediate  and  long- 
term  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  new  runs  on  the  dollar,  and  to 
insure  that  the  basic  currencies  which 
lubricate  world  trade  remain  stable.  If 
we  now  in  the  Senate  indicate  a  "go-it- 
alone"  policy,  and  try  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  even  in  this  one  industry 
to  our  own  favor  by  our  unilateral  action 
in  restricting  imports,  then  I  think  we 
will  be  undermining  the  basic  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  which 
is  vitally  necessary  to  bring  these  difficult 
monetary  talks  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Agreement  on  continued  stability  in 
exchange  rates  and  monetary  policy  gen- 
erally depend  on  a  shared  belief  among 
all  major  trading  countries  that  no  one 
can  truly  succeed  by  taking  unilateral 
action  for  short-range  individual  benefit. 
But  if  we  take  such  unilateral  action, 
even  in  this  one  industry,  this  will  be  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  unilateral  action 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Any  possibility 
of  agreement  for  stability  in  world  mone- 
tary affairs  would,  I  believe,  vanish. 

In  1933,  my  father,  Millard  Tydings 
stated,  in  his  book  "Counter- Attack": 

Each  nation  must  know  by  now  that  it 
cannot  put  up  its  tariff  walls  without  forcing 
other  governments  to  pursue  Identical  policy. 
The  United  States  tried  that  (In  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  of  1929)  and  the  remainder  of 
tiie  world  followed  suit.  As  a  result,  trade 
which  Is  the  very  life  blood  of  nations  and  of 
Individuals  has  been  brought  to  a  danger- 
ously low  ebb. 

That  lesson  remains  true  today.  I  hope 
we  in  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  it. 


I  believe— particularly  at  the  present 
time— that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  it. 
Our  dangerous  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit will  not  permit  us  to  forget  it.  In  1967, 
we  had  an  overall  deficit  of  $3.6  billion. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  net  outflow 
of  dollars  a.s.sociated  with  our  huge  mili- 
tary establishment  deployed  throughout 
the  world  and  the  massive  effort,  in  par- 
ticular, in  Vietnam. 

This  deficit,  as  we  all  know  today,  lias 
shaken  world  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
and  has  forced  the  Congress  just  last 
week  to  remove  the  gold  cover  simply 
to  calm  world  fears,  though  only  tempo- 
rarily But  the  only  element  of  our  bal- 
ancc-of-payments  picture  which  kept  the 
run  on  the  dollar  from  turning  into 
a  total  rout  was  our  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  In  1967.  this  country  exported 
over  $4  billion  more  than  it  imported.  If 
our  exports  were  to  shrink,  our  overall 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  rise 

accordingly. 

Make  no  mistake.  If  we  pass  this  quota 
bill— and  the  others  waiting  in  the  wings 
behind  it,  on  steel,  oil,  radios,  tapere- 
corders.  shoes,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
sheet  glass,  lead  and  zinc— our  exports 
will  shrink  drastically. 

Retaliatorv'  action  by  other  countries 
is  not  the  only  reason  why  import  re- 
strictions would  curtail  exports.  There 
is  a  vital  linkage  between  the  volume  of 
imports  and  of  exports.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  dollars  which  American 
firms  pay  out  for  imports  tend  to  be  re- 
turned to  this  country  as  payment  for 
US  exports.  Economists  called  this  a 
"feedback  effect,"  And,  of  course,  this 
"effect"  works  both  ways.  When  U.S, 
pavments  for  imports  are  reduced,  the 
dollars  available  to  other  countries  for 
purchase  of  U,S.  poods  are  reduced. 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  testi- 
fied last  fall  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that,  from  this  "feedback  effect- 
alone  "for  each  $1  billion  reduction  m 
our  merchandise  imports,  we  will  lose 
.somewhat  over  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
exports." 

This  loss  of  exports  plus  the  even 
greater  loss  we  must  expect  from  retalia- 
tory trade  restrictions  of  other  countries 
demonstrates  clearly  that  protectionism 
is  necessarily  self-defeating,  even  in  the 
short  run.  The  specific  domestic  indus- 
tries which  are  shielded  from  import 
competition  by  new  restrictions  do  pain- 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  other  domestic 
industries  whose  exports  pre  curtailed.  A 
few  specific  firms  benefit  by  protec- 
tionism—but the  national  economy,  on 
an  overall  basis,  suffers  a  net  loss. 

Thus,  when  an  industry  spokesman 
claims  that  his  industry  needs  protection 
to  "save  American  jobs,"  you  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  the  requested 
protection  will  imdoubtedly  cause  the 
loss  of  more  American  jobs  than  would 
be  saved. 

In  fa,ct,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
textile  industry,  there  is  great  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  any  industry  .spokesman 
could  seriously  claim  that  imports  have 
cost  any  American  worker  his  job. 

Several  months  ago,  the  President  re- 
cuested  the  U,S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  impact  of  imports  on  the 
domestic  textile  industry.  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  no  axe  to  grind.  I  be- 


lieve it  is  a  wliolly  impartial  and  fair- 
minded  agency. 

And  lis  report,  which  was  issued  in 
January  of  this  year,  demon.strates  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry's case  for  i)rotection  from  im- 
ports. The  Commission  stated  that  the 
dtimestic  textile  industry  "en.ioyed  a 
period  of  unparalleled  grov.th  since  ilie 
early  1960s, ' 

The  reiwrt  went  on  to  detail  the 
marked  exiiansion  in  domestic  producers' 
output,  sales.  cmiJloymcnt.  new  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  and  cori)o- 
rate  profits  Tlieir  shipments  rose  30  iirr- 
ccnt  from  S29.1  billion  to  S39,6  billion 
from  1961  to  1966,  Although  the  textile 
industry  has  traditionally  been  a  low 
profit  ratio  industry,  profits  rose  48  iK-r- 
cent  for  r.roducers  of  textile  mill 
products  and  52  i)ercent  for  apparel  pro- 
ducers durins  this  period. 

Imports  also  ro.se  absolutely  and 
relatively  during  the  ix>riod.  Even  so.  the 
latest  data  showed  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  consumption  at  1.4  jiercent 
tor  varus,  6.5  percent  for  fabrics,  and  5,1 
Ijercent  for  apparel.  The  Commi.ssions 
report  i>oints  out  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in  imports  arc  textile 
products  requiring  further  jiroccssing  in 
the  United  States,  The  Comniis.sion  also 
notes  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  ol 
domestic  production  was  substantially 
greater  than  that  for  imports  during  the 
l)eriod  1961-fi6. 

The  Commission  cautions  us  not  to 
assume  that  these  overall  indications  of 
the  health  of  the  domestic  industry  are 
applicable  to  each  i^articular  .secment.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  imports  have  had  a 
greater  impact  on  some  seements  of  the 
industry  than  on  others.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  textile  industry  is  in  an 
increasinglv  i)rosperous  position  and 
that  across-the-board  restrictions  on 
tex'ile  imports  are  inappropriate. 

Another  major  reason  that  I  believe  we 
must  oppose  enactment  of  new  trade 
restrictions  relates  to  the  need  to  worl: 
asainst  domestic  inflation  Imports  play 
a  vital  role  in  working  against  inflation- 
ary pressures.  In  recent  times,  this  his 
been  dcir.onstrated  in  at  least  two  com- 
moditv  nrcas:  steel  and  textiles.  Both  ;he 
domestic  steel  and  textile  industries  havr, 
for  the  past  2  years,  been  i)roducin'-:  :'l 
virtuallv  full  capacity.  And  in  both  in- 
dustries, demand  has  oustripjied  domes- 
tic supply.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  the  last  year  becnu.-Je  of  the  crcnt 
pressures  frenerated  by  the  Vietnam 
bui'dup.  Steel  for  war  ir.atenal  .^nd  tex- 
tiles -Minnly  for  military  rluthine  have 
srided  notably  to  civilian  demand. 

This  is  a  clas,sic  inflationary  i)icture. 
And.  in  fact,  some  infl;Vunn  has  resuUcd. 
But  the  availability  of  imports  in  -tccl 
and  textiles  ii.os  kept  j-'ricc  levels  from 
spiralling  sky  ]\']ch. 

The  steel  .ind  icxfle  industries  r  re 
now  pointir.sr  with  great  alarm  at  t;.,- 
moGt  recent  trade  ."^lati-stics.  v.iich  sl-.ow 
imi^ort  incrca.ses  in  both  commodities. 
But  they  fail  to  explain  the  true  mennin? 
of  these  .'-tatistics.  They  cannot  demon- 
,vrrate  that  these  imports  displaced  any 
domestic  production,  or  that  these  im- 
norts  cost  any  .'Vmerican  worker  ins  .lob, 
The^e    imports    simply    met    demand 


whicli  v.ould  not  otherwise  liave   been 
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flUed.  If  restrictive  quotas  had  barred 
these  imports,  prices  for  the  domestic 
products  would  have  risen  in  the  key 
steel  and  textile  commodities.  And  the 
crucial  cost-of-living  index  would  also 
rise,  bringing  automatic  wage  increases 
in  a  vast  number  of  industries.  We  would 
move  further  up  the  spiral  of  wage-price 
inflation.  And  so,  once  again,  a  few  spe- 
cific industries  might  profit  by  import 
restrictions— but  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  well-being  as  a  whole,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consimier — 
the  housewife  trying  to  clothe  her  chil- 
dren, the  head  of  the  house  who  buys  a 
new  car. 

A  final  reason  why  protectionism  must 
be  opposed  is  more  intangible,  but  no  less 
important.  Since  World  War  n.  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  industrial  countries  of  the  world 
have  dramatically  expanded.  In  the 
United  States  alone  our  GNP  has  ex- 
panded from  $100  biUion  in  1940  to  $760 
billion  last  year.  These  are  many  factors 
which  eatialain  this  superb  growth.  But 
one  of  *he  most  important  factors  was 
psychological.  It  was  the  expectation  of 
growth. 

Every  businessman  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  this  psychological  factor. 
Whether  it  is  called  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  the  economy,  or  anticipa- 
tion of  future  profits,  it  amounts  to  ex- 
pectation that  past  trends  of  growth  will 
be  followed  by  more  of  the  same. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  tlie  protec- 
tionist legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  would  seriously  undermine 
the  expectation  of  future  worldwide  eco- 
nomic growth.  An  economy  dominated  by 
restrictive  quotas  is.  I  believe,  essentially 
a  static  economy.  The  quotas  are  a  for- 
mal government-imposed  declaration 
that,  regardless  of  economic  competitive- 
ness, certain  producers  will  be  guaran- 
teed certain  shares  of  the  national  mar- 
ket. Just  as  wage  controls  or  govern- 
ment-condoned cartel  arrangements  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  basic  strength  of 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  I  believe 
that  restrictive  import  quotas  are  artifi- 
cial, inefBcient,  and  inappropriate  instru- 
ments of  economic  policy. 

Retaliation  from  other  countries  would 
follow,  not  only  because  of  a  tit-for-tat 
governmental  policy,  but  also  because 
imposition  of  quotas  by  the  worlds 
largest  exporter,  the  world's  most  power- 
ful economy,  would  promote  a  world- 
wide conviction  that  competitiveness  was 
no  longer  the  key  to  world  trade.  A  new, 
static  attitute  would  result.  World  mar- 
kets would  be  arbitrarily  carved  up  into 
quota  areas,  and  all  the  world  would  be 
the  loser. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  oppose 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  why  I 
oppose  protectionism  in  general.  The 
harm  which  would  result  to  the  Nation 
would  be  greater  than  any  possible  bene- 
fits which  we  might  confer  on  a  specific 
industry. 

My  own  State  has  a  particularly  strong 
need  for  preservation  and  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade,  and  this  need  is  an 
additional  compelling  reason  why  I  op- 
pose action  which  would  curtail  that 
trade. 

Last  year  some  27  million  tons  of  for- 
eign trade — both  imports  and  exports — 
came  through   the  Port   of  Baltimore. 


More  than  125,000  people  in  tliia  city  hold 
jobs  directly  related  to  the  port's  activi- 
ties. Their  payrolls  alone  amount  to  over 
$400  million.  But  even  these  figures  fall 
to  account  for  the  massive  indirect  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  port's  activities.  The 
port  authority  estimates  that  last  year's 
shipments  contributed  a  total  of  about 
$1.9  billion  to  the  economy  of  Baltimore 
city  and  county. 

Baltimore's  stake  in  continued  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  is  thus  clear. 
The  interest  of  my  State  of  Maryland  is 
clear.  The  national  interest  is  clear. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose 
enactment  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  impact  of  foreign  im- 
ports on  our  domestic  textile  industry  for 
some  time.  In  1966,  textUe  imports 
totalled  about  2.8  billion  square  yards — 
an  increase  of  300  percent  over  the  1961 
import  total  of  926  million  yards.  While 
imports  were  srowinc;  300  percent  dur- 
ing this  period,  our  domestic  production 
grew  only  by  one-third. 

In  1947  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  exporter  of  textiles  in  the  world; 
now  we  are  the  world's  greatest  importer 
of  textiles.  Our  textile  trade  surplus  in 
1947  was  over  $1  billion;  by  1958  we  had 
a  deficit  of  S165  million;  and  in  1966 
we  had  a  deficit  of  over  $900  million  with 
textile  imports  of  approximately  $1.5 
billion  and  exports  of  approximately  $550 
million. 

The  capacity  of  the  nations  exporting 
textiles  is  growing  and  the  disparity  in 
wages  between  the  United  States  and 
lower  wage  nations  makes  it  hard  for  the 
American  textile  industry  to  compete 
with  the  major  foreign  exporters. 

Also  a  large  part  of  the  textiles  im- 
ported into  our  country  are  subsidized 
in  one  manner  or  another  in  order  to 
earn  dollars.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
are  approximately  50  countries  in  the 
world  which  limit  or  prohibit  imports  of 
textiles  from  the  United  States. 

A  thriving  textile  industry  is  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation.  The  pri- 
mary textile  industry  employs  about 
900,000  persons,  and  miUions  more  aie 
employed  in  activities  supplying  the  in- 
dustry with  fibers,  machinery,  and  chem- 
icals. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia  in  1966 
there  were  95,600  people  employed  in 
the  textile,  apparel,  and  manmade  fiber 
industries.  This  was  28.3  percent  of  the 
total  manufacturing  employment  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  that  year.  The  tex- 
tile payroll  in  Virginia  in  1966  was  about 
S200  million  and  apparel  manufactur- 
ing added  over  $100  million  in  payroll 
income. 

Not  only  are  the  textUe  and  related 
industries  important  to  our  economy  as 
a  whole,  but  they  produce  vital  jobs 
where  they  are  most  scarce.  In  Virginia, 
the  21  counties  in  Appalachia  have  total 
manufacturing  employment  of  21,489. 
and  textile  and  apparel  employment  of 
11.963  or  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
total  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  area. 

In  many  areas  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  textile,  apparel,  and  related  indus- 
tries make  up  a  significant  part  of  the 
local  economy.  This  is  especially  true 
in  Martinsville.  Danville,  and  certain 
counties  in  southside  Virginia  and  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia. 


'  Because  of  the  growing  impact  of  for- 
eign textile  imports  and  the  importance 
of  the  industry  to  our  Nation,  I  joined 
with  the  jimior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  HoLLiNGSl  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  legislation  that  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problem  of  textile  imports. 

The  amendment  offered  today  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  above  bill,  and  is  designed  to  put 
the  President  in  a  position  of  strength 
from  which  he  can  seek  agreements 
which  will  put  the  trade  of  textUe  arti- 
cles on  an  orderly  basis. 

The  amendment  is  drafted  in  a  way 
to  provide  the  greatest  flexibility  and 
encouragement  to  the  President  in  seek- 
ing agreements  on  the  regulation  of  the 
textile  trade.  For  example,  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
established  until  180  days  after  it  be- 
comes law  and  then  only  if  agreements 
have  not  been  obtained.  Also  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  seek  agree- 
ments would  not  end  when  the  quota 
provisions  come  into  effect.  Also  if  agree- 
ments are  subsequently  arrived  at  their 
terms  can  be  established  in  lieu  of  the 
existing  quotas. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment are  as  follows : 

Tirst.  Limits  would  be  applied  to  the 
importation  of  textile  articles  whether 
made  of  natural  fiber,  manmade  fibers, 
or  a  combination  or  blend  of  natural  or 
manmade  fibers.  This  includes  apparel, 
as  well  as  household  furnishings. 

Second.  The  amount  of  imports  of  any 
of  the  above  items  for  any  year  would 
not  exceed  the  average  quantity  of  im- 
ports of  such  items  during  the  base 
period  of  1961-66. 

Third.  Beginning  January  1,  1969,  the 
import  quota  for  any  textile  article 
would  be  adjusted  in  any  year  by  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  increase  or 
decrease — if  more  than  5  percent — in 
the  total  U.S.  consumption  during  the 
preceding  year  as  compared  to  average 
consumption  during  the  1961-66  base 
period. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  increase  for 
any  textile  product  during  any  quarter 
could  not  exceed  the  percentage  share 
wliich  total  textile  imports  accounted  for 
during  the  same  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1966.  This  is  to  prevent  seasonal 
flooding  of  the  market. 
'  Fifth.  Quotas  by  county  and  category 
of  product  would  be  established  under 
this  legislation  as  under  the  Long  Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement.  This  would 
prevent  the  imdue  concentration  of  im- 
ports in  any  category. 

Sixth.  The  calculation  of  domestic 
consumption,  import  quotas,  categories 
of  products  and  other  determinations 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  certified  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  This  same  pro- 
cedure applies  under  the  Long  Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement. 

Seventh.  Any  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  with  another  coun- 
ti-y  can  by  action  of  the  President  super- 
sede the  quantitative  limits  imposed  by 
this  bUl. 

This  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
President  in  negotiations  in  this  vital 
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area  for  this  legislation  will  encourage 
foreign  importers  to  come  to  the  negoti- 
ating tsUsle. 

Eighth.  The  amount  of  textUe  imports, 
which  may  be  entered  dvuing  the  balance 
of  the  year  in  which  the  bill  becomes 
effective,  would  be  a  proportionate 
amount  of  a  full  year's  quota. 

It  is  important  to  our  national  defense 
and  oiu"  economy  that  we  have  a  flour- 
ishing, competitive  textile  industry.  We 
need  the  products  and  the  jobs  provided 
by  this  industry  and  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  act  to  help  assure  that  the 
industry  does  not  suffer  because  of  cheap 
foreign  imports. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Nation  has  an 
obligation  to  expand  trade  and  assist 
developing  nations.  It  realizes  the  growth 
of  U.S.  markets,  including  textile  mar- 
kets, should  be  shared  with  our  friends 
abroad.  But  the  growth  of  U.S.  textile 
markets,  developed  by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, must  not  be  appropriated  by  low- 
wage  imports.  Neither  must  present  ca- 
pacity and  employment  be  displaced  by 
imports. 

We  seek  orderly  trade  in  textile  prod- 
ucts, not  protection.  We  desire  a  bal- 
ance between  a  reasonable  volume  of 
textile  imports  and  a  strong,  expanding 
domestic  industry-.  To  obtain  these  ends 
I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy],  I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  TMr.  HollingsI. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lingsI. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  <^when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTsL  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
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nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  Is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  tMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborotjch]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  each  vote  "nay. " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen! 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrr^  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

1  No.  80  Leg.) 
YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

BoEKS 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Font; 

Fulbripht 

Griffln 

GrucnU'.g 


Allolt 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 


Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hickenlooper 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kuchel 

Laiische 

Mansflrld 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monclale 

NAYS— 54 

Ellender 

F:rvin 

Fannin 

Gore 

Hartke 

Hill 

HoUand 

Holllni;s 

Hnjska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Ma^nuson 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Tydlngs 

Wllllaras.  Del. 

younij,  Ohio 


Moss 
Miiskie 
Nelson 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Ribiooff 
Russell 
Scott 
Smith 
Va.       Jordan.  N.C.        Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennls 
SyTnlngton 
Talinadpe 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams,  N  J. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  against. 
Mr.  Smathers,  Jor. 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Hansen 

Haydea 
Javits 


Kennedy.  N.Y.    Pastore 
Long,  MO.  Pell 

McCarthy  Yarborough 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  'when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called) .  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HARRIS  iwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  >^ith 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  iiermitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  liave  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI.  If 
he  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  i>ermitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  MoRSEl  are  absent  on  ofQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
toreI, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen! 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits  1  are  necessai  ily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  JAvrrs)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

|No.81Leg.] 
TEAS— 55 

Allott  Ellender  Muskle 

Anderson  Ervln  Nelson 

Baker  Fannin  Pearson 

Bavh  Hartke  Prouty 

Bennett  Hill  Randolph 

Bible  Holland  Hlblcoff 

Brooke  Holllngs  RusseU 

Burdick  Hruska  Scott 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  N.C.  Smith 
Byrd.  W.  Va.        Jordan,  Idaho     Sparkman 

Cannon  Loner.  La.  Spontr 

Carlson  McClellan  Stennls 

Church  McGee  Symlneton 

Clark  McGovern  Talmadge 

Cotton  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Curtis  Montoya  Tower 

Dodd  Moss  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dommlclc  Mundt 

Eastland  Murphy 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Case 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Pong 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Griffln 


NAYS— 31 

Gruenlng  Miller 

Hart  Mondale 

Hatfield  Monroney 

Hickenlooper  Morton 

Inouye  I'ercy 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Kuchel  TydinpB 

Lausche  Williams.  Del. 

Magnuson  Young.  Ohio 
Mansfield 
Metcalf 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 4 

Harris,  against. 

Kennedy  of  Masbacbusetts.  against. 

Smathers.  against. 

WOliams  of  New  Jersey,  for. 
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NOT  VOTING — 10 
Long,  Mo.  Pell 


Hansen 

Hayden  McCarthy  Yarborougb 

Javtta  Morse 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Pastore 

So  Mr.  HoLLiNGs'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Retx)rd. 

The  aemendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  to 
Insert  the  following: 

"The  total  quantity  of  textile  articles 
(whether  made  of  natural  or  manmade  fibers, 
or  any  combination  or  blends  thereof,  but 
not  Including  natural  fiber  in  Its  unprocessed 
states  such  as  raw  cotton,  raw  wool,  raw  silk, 
or  raw  Jute  and  not  Including  any  articles 
now  entitled  or  hereafter  made  entitled  to 
entry  free  of  duty) .  Including  manmade 
staple  fiber,  filaments,  and  filament  yarn, 
wool  tops,  and  spun  yarn,  fabric,  apparel, 
household  furnishings,  and  other  finished 
textile  articles  of  natural  or  manmade  fibers 
or  combinations  or  blends  thereof,  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  quantity 
of  such  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  six 
calendar  years  1961-1966;  Provided.  That 
commencing  with  the  calendar  year 
beginning  January  1.  1969.  the  total  quantity 
of  textile  articles  which  may  be  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
for  each  ensuing  calendar  year  shall  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  by  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  Increase  or  decrease  (if  more 
than  5  per  centum )  in  the  total  United  States 
consumption  of  such  textile  articles  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  in  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  consumption  for  the 
six-year  period  1961-1966  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce i.l'rorided  further, 
That  the  portion  of  any  Increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  any  such  textile  article  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  any  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tionate per  centum  share  which  the  total 
quantity  of  imports  of  textile  articles  ac- 
counted for  during  the  like  period  of  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1966.  The 
quantities  of  any  textile  article  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  balance  of  the 
dlendar  year  in  which  this  .^ct  becomes  ef- 
fective shall  be  equal  to  that  proportionate 
per  centum  share  of  the  average  annual  im- 
.lorvs  of  such  article  for  the  ye.irs  1961-1966 
vhich  the  number  of  days  remaining  in  the 
lalendar  year  bears  to  the  full  year.  The 
Secret.ary  of  Coni"merce  shall  determine  and 
:i;!oc  :te  the  allowable  quantities  of  textile 
articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
irom  warehouse,  for  consumption  among 
KV.pplying  countries  by  category  of  product  on 
the  basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  sup- 
plied by  category  of  product  to  the  United 
States  market  during  a  representative  period. 


except  that  due  account  ma^  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  aifected  or  may 
afl'ect  the  trade  in  any  category  of  such  arti- 
cles. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify 
such  allocations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  in 
the  case  of  textile  articles  originating  in  any 
country  which  has  entered,  or  hereafter  en- 
ters. Into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  governing  the  .amount  of  textile  arti- 
cles which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  such  country,  the  President  by 
proclanaatlon  may  increase,  decrease,  or 
otherwise  limit  the  quantity  of  textile  arti- 
cles from  such  country  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  wn rehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  conformance  with  .such  agreement. 
All  determinations  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  section 
shall  be  final.  This  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senate  has  expressed 
its  judgment  on  the  amendment.  I  would 
assume  that  the  Senate  is  prepared  to 
put  the  amendment  on  the  substitute 
and  to  add  it  to  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  to  check  further  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  tem- 
porarily. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  vote  on  it,  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  want  to  clieck. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  tiiat  the  Senate  has  voted  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  If  the  Senate 
is  willing  to  put  the  amendment  on  the 
substitute,  it  would  be  willing  to  put  it 
on  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I  un- 
derstand. But  temporarily,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  re- 
qxicsi  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
bill  itself.    I  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
afrreed  I  o. 

Mr.  MORSE  .subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  afternoon,  when  the 
Hollings  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote.  I  missed  it  because  I 
had  been  called  to  the  executive  branch 
for  a  conference  in  regard  to- a  very  im- 
poitant  Oregon  jiroject  problem  on 
which  I  have  been  working  for  some 
time. 

But  now.  I  .should  like  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  Hollings  amendment,  certain  tele- 


'  grams  which  I  have  received  pertaining 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC. 
Senator  Wavne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  understand  that  Senator  Hollings  will 
offer  textile  quota  amendment  to  excise  tax 
bill  later  today  or  tomorrow.  We  believe  this 
action  should  be  avoided  and  urge  yoti  to 
oppose  Hollings  amendment.  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  recent  report,  in  effect  found 
textile  imports  were  not  Injuring  the  domes- 
tic industry.  Additional  import  restrictions 
could  seriously  impair  our  ability  to  export 
farm  commodities  and  undoubtedly  would 
lead  to  retaliatory  action  by  major  import- 
ing nations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  strong- 
ly urge  committee  consideration  of  this  most 
important  matter  before  any  decision  made 
on  floor  action. 

Mearl  Gifford,  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.; 
Cole  Carpenter,  Mid-Continent  Farm- 
ers Association;  Glen  Hofer,  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers;  Ken- 
neth Naden,  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives;  Oren  Lee  Staley, 
National  Farmers  Organization;  Tony 
Dechant,  National  Farmers  Union; 
Herschel  Newsom,  National  Grange; 
Glen  Pogeler,  Soybeans  Council  of 
America;  A.  F.  Troyer,  Soybean  Grow- 
ers of  America;  John  Palmer,  Tobacco 
Association,  Inc.;  Clarence  Palmby, 
U.S.  Feed  Grange  Council. 

Washington.  D.C. 

March  27,  1968. 
Senator  Wayre  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  to  table  Sen- 
ator Hollings'  textile  quota  amendment  to  ex- 
cise tax  bin.  Amendment  will  be  voted  on 
one  hour  after  morning  hour  today,  Wednes- 
day. (1)  Amendment  would  undermine  U.S. 
efforts  now  at  crucial  stage  to  secure  agree- 
ment with  other  countries  on  accelerating 
Kennedy  round  tariff  reductions  to  increase 
U.S.  exports  and  on  establishing  new 
measures  to  maintain  international  monetary 
system.  (2)  Textile  industry  does  not  need 
protection  from  impwrts.  January  1968  Tariff 
Commission  report  indicated  that  profits, 
employment  and  hourly  wages  in  textile  in- 
dtjstry  are  all  increasing.  (3)  No  Senate  or 
Hotise  hearings  have  been  held  on  textile 
quota  amendment.  (4)  Approval  of  textile 
quotas  would  trigger  wave  of  protectionism 
throughout  world. 

Package  of  additional  information  being 
delivered  to  your  office  this  morning. 

Philip  A.  Hart, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Joseph   D.    Ttdings, 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

AijEniCAN  Importers  Associ.ation. 

Wa.shington.  D.C.  March  26.  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  understand  Senator  Hollings  will  offer 
textile  quota  amendment  to  excise  tax  bill 
later  today  or  tomorrow.  We  believe  precipi- 
tous action  shovild  be  avoided  and  urge  you 
to  oppose  Hollings  amendment.  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  detailed  and 
factual  report  in  effect  found  imports  were 
not  injuring  the  domestic  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  Textile  World  the  textile  industry  can 
expect  a  six  percent  growth  this  year.  In 
\iew  of  these  facts  we  strongly  urge  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this  most  important 
matter  before  any  decision  made  on  floor 
action.  This  is  especially  delicate  in  view  ne- 
gotiations with  trading  partners  concerning 
financial  and  economic  crisis. 

Bernard  Hohenberg. 
Chairman,  Textile  and  Apparel  Group. 
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UNirrD  States-Japan  Tradb  Coxtncti.. 

Washington.  D.C,  March  27,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington.D.C: 

700  members  of  US  -Japan  Trade  Council 
urge  you  to  vote  nay  on  Hollings'  rider  to 
HR.  15414.  Tax  Adjustment  Act  1968. 

1.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  report  in  January 
1968  emphasized  basic  health  and  expected 
continued  strength  of  U.S  domestic  textUe 
Industry,  including  woolens  and  synthetics. 
Therefore  rider  too  broad  for  alleged  injuries. 

2.  Textile  and  the  apparel  industry  need 
woolen  and  synthetic  Imports  since  demand 
not  being  met  by  domestic  producers. 

3.  If  rider  becomes  law,  will  require  inflexi- 
ble costly  bureaucratic  structure  to  admin- 
ister quota. 

4.  Such  restrictive  action  can  only  lead  to 
retaliation  from  abroad  on  wide  variety  of 
U.S.  exports  essential  to  improving  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Nelson  A.  Stitt,  Director. 

American  Textile  MANUTAcrrRERS 

iNSTlTtTTE, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  27,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morbe, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Understand  the  Hollings  textile  amend- 
ment to  the  excise  tax  bill  will  be  voted  upon 
early  Wednesday.  The  214  million  people  em- 
ployed in  textile  and  apparel  manufacturing, 
plus  other  tens  of  thousands  employed  in  re- 
lated industries  and  services,  have  a  huge 
stake  in  checking  the  relentless  upward 
trend  in  textile  article  Imports  produced  in 
low-wage  countries  under  working  conditions 
that  would  be  intolerable  here.  Imports  have 
already  displaced  almost  200,000  Jobs  and  the 
January  Import  level  broke  all  previous  rec- 
ords. The  Hollings  proposal  is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  both  to  the  domestic  Industry 
and  foreign  exporters.  Your  vote  and  con- 
tinued support  is  vital  to  success. 
Respectfully, 

Frederick  B.  Dent, 

President- 
IBM  World  Trade  Corp.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  cha.lrman  of  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  American  Trade,  representing  50  leading 
United  States  corporations,  I  am  disturbed 
by  reports  that  Senator  Hollings  will  propose 
a  rider  to  excise  tax  legislation  which  wUl  im- 
pose quotas  on  imports  of  textiles.  Such  legis- 
lation would  be  directly  In  conflict  with 
United  States  national  interest.  It  would 
bring  forth  counter  measures  from  abroad 
that  would  damage  our  exports  and  balance 
of  trade  at  a  time  when  increased  export 
earnings  are  vital.  Enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion when  other  countries  are  considering 
advancing  their  Kennedy  round  tariff  cuts  to 
aid  our  balance  of  payments  would  Insure 
that  such  cooperation  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. We  hope  you  will  vigorously  oppose 
Senator  Hollings'  proposal. 

ARTHtTR  K.  Watson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
lay  the  Hollings  amendment  on  the  ta- 
ble  which  motion  lost — although  I  was 

a  cosponsor  of  the  HoUings  bill.  Had  I 
been  here,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  did  not 
think  there  should  not  be  hearings  on 
it,  but  because  I  thought  there  should  be 
hearings  on  it. 

The  Senate  knows  that  I  am  a  stickler 
for  parliamentary  procedure.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened,  so  far  as  the 
legislative  record  is  concerned,  if  we  had 


taken  it  through  the  process  of  hear- 
ings. No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
amendment.  I  cosponsored  the  bill  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  with  the  expec- 
tation that  those  who  favored  and  op- 
iwsed  it  would  be  given  their  day  In  leg- 
islative court,  so  to  speak,  to  make  their 
case  pro  and  con. 

It  is  rarely  wise  to  follow  the  parlia- 
mentary course  of  action  which  was  fol- 
lowed this  afternoon  in  consideration  of 
the  amendment  because,  for  all  practical 
purjxjses  it  was,  in  the  form  as  it  was 
presented,  a  legislative  rider. 

I  tliink  it  should  have  stood  on  its  own 
footing  after  a  hearing. 

That  is  the  position  I  would  have 
taken.  I  think  that  the  telegrams  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  bear  support 
of  the  position  I  took  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
a.sk  the  clerk  to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with;  and 

I  ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  beginning  at  line  4  on  page  1 
through  line  12  on  page  8,  and  all  beginning 
with  line  5  on  page  27  through  line  2  on 
page  35,  and  insert  the  following: 

"Temporary    Tax   on   Corporations.-  Part 

II  of  subchapter  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of    1954    (relating   to  tax   on   corpora- 
tions>     is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•'  "Sec.    13.  Temporary    Detense    Emergency 

Tax 
■•'(a)  Imposition  of  tax. — In  addition  to 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  defense  emergency  tax  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  corporation  for 
each  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 
1967.  and  beginning  before  the  termination 
of  the  defense  emergency  period  (as  defined 
in  sulJsecUon  (O).  The  tax  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
charge for  the  taxable  year,  as  ccanputed 
under  subsection  (f). 
"■(b)    Exceptions. — 

"'(1)  Foreign  corporations.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  corporation  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  881(a)  (relat- 
ing to  foreign  corporations  not  engaged  in 
business  in  the  United  States) . 

"'(2)  New  corporations. — The  surcharge 
imposed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  was  not 
in  existence  before  January  1,  1968.  If  the 
taxpayer  was  not  in  existence  on  December 
31.  1967,  but  after  such  date  acquires  assets 
from  another  corporation  in  a  transaction 
In  which  gain  or  loss  is  not  recognized  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  subchapter  C.  and 
such  other  corporation  was  in  existence  be- 
fore January  1,  1968,  subsection  (a),  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  shall 
applv  lo  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  transaction  occurs  and  subse- 
quent taxable  years  but  only  If  the  taxpayer 
receives  a  surcharge  exemption,  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  under  subsection 
(g)  (2K  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  such 
assets. 


"'(c)   Definitions. — 

"'(1)  Defense  emerckncy  period.— For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "defense 
emergency  ix-riod"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning Januarv  1.  1968.  and  ending  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  Executive 
order  may  desitm.it^  the  end  of  such  defense 
emergency  period  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
section. 

"•|2)  Base  period.-  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "base  period"  means  the 
period  bealnnlng  January  1.  1961.  and  end- 
ing; December  31.  1964. 

"•(3)  Taxable  inoomf— Tlie  definition  of 
taxable  income  in  section  63(ai  is  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  except  that— 
'■  '1  A>  in  the  case  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, the  term  "taxable  income"  as  defined 
in  section  802(b); 

"•(B)  in  the  case  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
821.  such  t*mt  means  the  mutual  Insurance 
company  taxable  income  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 821(b); 

"•iC)  in  the  case  of  nn  Insurance  com- 
pany subject  to  the  tax  Impoeed  by  section 
831."  such  term  means  the  taxable  Income  as 
defined  in  section  832;  and 

"•iDi  In  the  cn.se  of  a  regulated  invest- 
ment company  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  852",  such  term  means  the  invest- 
ment company  Uixable  Income  aa  defined  m 
section  852(b)  (2). 

"  'id)  Taxadi.e  years  eeginntng  before  de- 
fense 1  mercency  period  and  ending  within 
svcH  period  —In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1968.  and  ending 
after  December  31.  1967,  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (al  shall  be  nn  lunount  equal  to 
that  portion  of  a  tentative  tax.  determined 
under  subsection  (a),  which  the  number  of 
days  in  such  taxable  year  after  December  31, 
1967.  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  taxable  year. 

"•(e)  Taxable  years  beginning  within  de- 
fense   EMERGENCY    PERIOD    AND    ENDING    AFTER 

THE  CLOSE  OP  SUCH  PERIOD — In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  vear  beginning  within  the  defense 
emergency  period  and  ending  after  the  close 
of  such  period  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion 
of  a  tentative  tax.  determined  under  subsec- 
tion I  a  ) .  which  the  inimber  of  days  in  such 
taxable  year  wathin  the  defense  emergency 
period  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  taxable  >  ear. 

•'  'if  )    Sl-RCHARGE. 

■•  ',1 )  In  general— The  surcharge  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(2)  is  equal  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  tnxable  in- 
come for  the  l-ixable  year  exceeds  the  sur- 
charge exemption  computed  under  subsec- 
tion ig). 

•••i2»  Short  taxable  year.— If  the  taxable 
year  is  a  period  of  less  than  12  months  the 
taxable  income  lor  such  taxable  year  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  pjiragraph  as  the  short 
Tieriod)  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  by  multiplying 
such  income  by  12  and  dividing  the  result 
by  the  number  of  months  in  the  short  pe- 
riod. The  surcharge  computed  under  para- 
graph 1 1)  fchall  be  such  part  of  the  surcharge 
computed  on  such  annual  b&sls  as  the  ntim- 
ber  of  months  in  the  short  period  is  of  12 
months.  The  provisions  of  section  443(b) 
shall  not  apply  vi-ith  respect  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section. 

•• '(g)' StmcHARGE    Exemption  — 
••  •(!)  General  bvle. — For  purposes  of  this 
section    the    surcharge    exemption    shall    be 
determined  as  follows: 

•••(A)  By  computing  the  taxable  income 
for  each  month  during  the  base  period  dur- 
ing which  the  taxpayer  was  in  existence.  The 
taxable  income  for  any  month  shall  be  the 
taxable  income  for  the  t.\xable  year  in  which 
month  falls  divided  by  the  munber  of  full 
calendar  months  in  such  year,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  taxaolp  Income  for  any  month  he 
less  than  zero.  The  taxable  income  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  any  deduction 
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allowed  by  reason  of  the  carryback  or  curry- 
over  of  any  I068. 

"  '(B)  By  computing  the  aggregate  of  the 
taxable  Income  for  the  months  In  the  baae 
period  during  which  the  taxpayer  was  in 
existence  and  by  dividing  such  aggregate  by 
the  number  of  such  months. 

"'(C)  By  multiplying  the  quotient  ob- 
tained in  subparagraph  (B)  by  12.  The  re- 
sulting figure  Is   the  surcharge   exemption. 

'■'(D)  In  no  case  shall  the  surcharge  ex- 
emption be  less  than  a  rate  of  return  of  6 
per   centum   of   the    invested    capital. 

"■(2)  Adjustments  in  certain  cases. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  provide  for  adjustments  to  the  surcharge 
exemption  In  those  cases  where  a  substantial 
amount  of  assets  was  transferred  during  or 
&fter  the  base  period  from  one  corporation 
to  another  corporation  in  a  transaction  in 
which  gain  or  loss  was  not  recognized  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  subchapter  C,  in 
order  that  the  surcharge  exemption  is  prop- 
erly increased  or  decreased,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  to  reflect  the  income  earned  (during  the 
base  period)  by  some  assets  prior  to  such 
transaction. 

"'(h)  Tax  treated  as  imposed  by  section 
11,  rrc. — If  .for  the  taxable  year  of  a  corpora- 
tion a  taijs  Imposed  by  section  11  on  the 
taxable  incoiiie  of  such  corporation,  the  addi- 
tional tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  1201(a)  )  as  a  tax  Imposed  by  section 
11.  If  for  the  taxable  year  of  a  corporation  a 
tax  is  Imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  such 
corporation  which  is  comput-ed  under  any 
other  section  by  reference  to  section  11.  the 
additional  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  section  1201(a))  as  imposed  by  such 
other  section." 

"(b)  ETFEcnvE  DATE. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  Dece.nber  31.  1967." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object  to 
the  amendment,  was  the  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  amendment  has 
not  been  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest until  I  have  a  chance  to  look  over 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
give  a  simple  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute,  the  so- 
called  Williams-Smathers  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  It  is  a  proposed 
replacement.  It  is  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  along  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  surtax  and  expenditure  control 
proposal — the  so-called  Smathers-Wil- 
liams  amendment.  It  is  a  national  de- 
fense emergency  tax  measiu'e.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  placing  an  85-percent 
surcharge  on  that  portion  of  corporate 
profits  which  exceed  the  4-year  average 
profits  of  a  corporation  for  the  period 
from  1961  through  1964,  the  period  just 
prior  to  the  time  when  we  sent  combat 
tioops  to  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  is  substantially  the  old 
World  War  II  excess  profits  tax.  It  is  pat- 


terned after  that  proposal.  We  had  the 
same  sort  of  tax  again  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  a  tax  which  permitted  corpo- 
rations a  reasonable  increase  in  profits 
but  which  recovered,  to  fund  the  war  ef- 
fort, that  portion  of  their  profits  which 
could  be  considered  in  excess  of  a  peace- 
time level. 

The  proposed  exce.ss  profits  tax  would 
become  effective  on  profits  eained  begin- 
ning with  Januai-y  1,  1968,  and  would 
continue  until  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  declared  termination  of  the 
defen.se  emergency  for  the  puiT>ose  of  the 
surcharge  that  would  be  imposed  in  this 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  all  fairness,  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  profit  unrea- 
sonably from  war  when  the  young  men 
of  our  country  who  enlist  or  who  are 
drafted  are  required  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  inconsequential  pay 
and,  while  doing  so,  risk  their  lives  and 
limbs,  as  well  as  their  cai-eers,  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  A  great  many  of 
these  young  men  will  sacrifice  their 
health  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some 
will  carry  for  life  the  scars  of  wounds  on 
their  bodies,  and  others  will  lose  life  it- 
self. 

Therefore.  I  think,  in  all  justice,  we 
cannot  require  that  kind  of  sacrifice 
from  some  of  our  citizens  while  others 
are  permitted  to  make  swollen  profits 
from  the  war  effort. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  prices 
and  income  of  our  farmers  all  across  the 
country  have  actually  been  reduced  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  while  we  have  been 
increasing  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
Farm  prices  today  are  even  down  from 
the  level  of  prices  in  the  period  in  the 
late  1940's. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  has 
been  prepared  by  staff  experts  in  our  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  and  carries  the  nec- 
essary provision  for  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  portions  of  fiscal  years  of  corporations 
that  might  occur  after  December  31, 
1967.  and  also  makes  provision  for  ex- 
emption of  the  tax  on  that  portion  of  the 
reporting  year  which  occurs  after  the 
termination  of  the  emergency. 

The  March  1968  issue  of  Economic  In- 
dicators, just  published,  shows  that  in 
the  4-year  period  from  1961  imtil  the  end 
of  1964,  corporation  profits  before  taxes 
averaged  slightly  under  S58  billion  a 
year,  and  that  after  taxes  they  averaged 
$31.7  billion  per  year. 

The  profit  figures  have  skyrocketed 
since  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Beginning  in  early  1965,  average  cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes,  in  1965,  1966, 
and  1967.  averaged  $80  billion  annually, 
in  contrast  to  the  $58  billion  average  for 
the  base  period.  Even  after  taxes,  corpo- 
rations were  drawing  $47.3  billion  in  net 
profits.  In  other  words,  profits  before 
taxes  are  up  S22  billion  over  the  base  pe- 
riod on  which  this  proposal  rests.  They 
are  up  $15.6  billion  after  taxes,  indicat- 
ing that  the  corporations  are  deriving  an 
additional  S15.6  billion  in  profits  after 
taxes  from  the  upsurge  in  busiriess  which 
has  occurred  since  the  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  that  $22  billion  increase,  only  $6.4 
billion  is  now  being  recovered  under  our 
present  tax  laws. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  impose 


a  surcharge  of  85  percent  on  the  in- 
creased profits  after  taxes  which  the  cor- 
porations have  collected  since  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  escalated.  Corporations 
would  not  pay  higher  taxes  on  their  pre- 
war level  of  income. 

The  amendment  would  also  allow  cor- 
porations to  keep  15  percent  of  the  an- 
nual increase  in  profits  since  the  base 
period,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  have  been  some  normal  growth  in 
business  profits,  and  that  15  percent  is 
an  equitable  allowance  for  such  normal 
growth. 

The  surcharge  is  not  applicable  below 
6-percent  earnings  in  any  case  on  in- 
vested capital. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wishes  to 
have  his  amendments  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  consideration. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  what  he  has  asked  to  be 
stricken  would  eliminate  the  expendi- 
ture control  feature  of  the  Smathers- 
Williams  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  whole  package,  both  the  surtax 
and  expenditm-e  reduction. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  other  words,  in 
place  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  me — which  proposes  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surtax  and  an  ex- 
penditure control  provision  which  would 
require  a  reduction  in  budget  requests 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  of  $6  billion— the 
Senator  would  substitute  the  proposal  on 
which  the  Senator  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  correct  that 
under  the  Senator's  proposal,  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  personal  income 
taxes  whatever? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  the  Senator  is 
asking  for  is  the  85-percent  excess  profits 
tax  he  has  just  described? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  a  tax  only  on 
corporations  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  just  want  to  under- 
stand it.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
'  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  based 
on  the  data  in  the  monthly  Economic  In- 
dicators to  which  I  referred  a  while  ago, 
the  measure  could  increase  revenue  by 
an  estimated  $13.3  billion,  leaving  cor- 
porations with  $2.3  billion  in  profits 
beyond  the  base  period  1961  through 
1964. 

Joint  committee  staff  believes  that  a 
somewhat  lower  revenue  would  actually 
be  recovered  under  the  proposal,  but  that 
in  any  event  it  would  bring  at  least  $7.5 
billion  to  $8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  vital 
role  which  corporate  business  plays  in 
our  national  hfe.  I  respect  the  directors, 
the  officers,  and  the  stockholders  of  those 
corporations.  There  is  no  intent  here  to 
punish  corporations,  nor  to  imply  any 
lack  of  public  dedication  on  their  part. 
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^e  p«>Posld  war  pi^fits  tax  is  a  just  ^oUoy^^S^eri^e^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  war  ^^o^'^'-^^ir^s.e^^ 
proposal  to  follow  the  tried  and  tested  ^  ^ietoam  are  sky>^ketmg.  w^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  regrettable  adventure  into 
experience  of  a  similar  tax  which  served  ^^xied  w  tn  a  nuge  aencii.  i  .jing  Vietnamese  affairs,  let  us  collect  those 
the  Nation  very  well  in  the  Korean  war  no  'l"«,^"°",JJ^,\  "i^^.Jf ''*  ^^^^^^  taxes  nom  the  interests  that  are  en- 
and  World  War  H.  The  experience  we  great  P^^^^^^^^^^^^P^"  J.^^^  iched  bsThe  war,  Perhaps  there  will  be 
had  with  those  taxes  inthet^^-o  previous  ^^^^^J^^'^^^^ll^^^^^^^^^  ][^^,f  JJessures  compelling  us  into  ill- 
conflicts  underscores,  m  my  Judgment.  "^{'''"^Y  j^^^^^^^^i^^'  ^^  raising  revenues,  advised  foreign  campaigns  of  this  kind 
the  soundness  ^"^  Jairness  o  this  ap-  ^^^^/Vresi^enttL  question  posed  by  if  we  can  devise  a  method  for  taking  the 
proach.  For  example   "^  194*'„^^f,.f''^^f,^  tlu^  anfendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  profit  out  of  them. 

profits  tax  recovered  oveT  $10  bilhonn  tins  a^^j;"^^^^.\.^„^i  ^^^.^^^^  ^,^  ^ught  Mr.  President,  I  would  appreciate  very 

revenue  that  othenvise  would  "^^e  been  J^ow  muc                 colleague  has  already  nn.ch  if  I  might  ask  the  cosponsor  of 

placed  on  the  b^^^?,  oJ,/'^,^^^Vrrvme  -in  e^p  a  ned    thiV  amendment  would  raise  tins  amendment  a  few  questions  to  make 

Tddmona^^t^ax  ?urd?f  han  aJe^he^o^-  afmuch^'new  revenue  lor  the  Govern-  the   H.coho   clear   concerning    the   pro- 

^^  Sr^^^eS^idS^^T     Sr  ^S:^  ^  r  alf  ^^^^     ^^Sst  ,.  an,  is  not  this  proposal  .milar 
the  war  contracts  and  expanded  e.on      <'^^^^^^^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  question  raised  by     to  the  war  exce.ss  profits  tax  that  we 

°T">,«vP  for  several  vears  opposed  as     the  amendment   is  whether  we  should     adopted  during  the  Second  World  War? 
I  have  tor  several  years  oppo^tu  taxpayers  as  a  whole  for  the        Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

^^■T'''^\^nifrTnt^n   thlVS  oi  additiSnaT  contribution   or  whether  we  rect.  ^t  follows  the  tax  that  was  used 

Vipfnam-  but  w^aS  involved    the  war  should  look  to  those  corporations  that  ,30th  in  Worid  War  II  and  the  Korean 

Tncfh^  financed  and  Ibe  ieve  the  pro-  are  enjoying  exce,ss  profits  as  a  direct  ,var.  a  lax  that  worked.  It  permitted  a 

nosed  war  profits  tS  which  I  have  sub-  result  of  the  acceleration  of  the  war.  la-percent  increase  in  profit*  for  a  cor- 

^  tf  ^  ,vfti?  mv  Hi\tineuished  colleague.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  squeeze  poration   beyond   the  base   period   just 

fhflen^S  Sm  Idaho    S  the  big  profits  out  of  the  war  in  Viet-  p^or  to  hostilities.  This  ProPOsed   tax 

L  the  fairest  and  most  practical  method  nam,  rather  than  to  squeeze  more  taxes  follows  the  same  formula.  I  think  it  is 

ron^ress^uld  consi^^^^  out  of  the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  fair  and  just  m  everj-  possible  way  to 

Mr   President   I  ask  unanimous  con-  The   Senate   is   now   considering   the  the  corporations, 

.pit  to  Dlaceln  the  Record  data  on  cor-  Presidents  request  for  an  increase  mm-  i  know  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 

norate  nrSflts"rom  page  7  of  the  March  dividual  taxes  to  reduce  the  huge  deficit  uiat  we  are  not  tr>-ing  to  pumsh  any 

?0fi8?ssSEcon^n&c  indicators,  show-  attributable  to  war  costs.  busine.^s  group  or  casting  any  doubts  on 

1968  issue  of  £«onoimc  inax^^^^              tax  I  would  urge,  instead,   a  corporation  the  integrity  or  fairness  of  any  business 

l"l^°/v^«nHnrofitJ  after  tLessiart-     war  profits  tax  which  would  bring  in  at     group.  We  are  .simply  tiTing  to  put  a 
habihty    and  profit^  after  taxes^^  ^tar^       east  as  much  as  the  sum  involved  in  the    fair  burden  on  those  who  profit  more 

velr'^lgJ?  These  arf  he  figures  from  President's  request,  and  which  would  from  the  war  and  therefore  are  in  a 
which  the  averages  I  have  just  quoted  represent  far  less  a  sacrifice  than  that  better  position  to  bear  its  burdens. 
hrvebeSi  calculated  of  the  young  men  who  are  today  risking  Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
have  been  caicuiatea^  OFFICER  <Mr.  their  lives  in  Vietnam  at  little  pay,  suf-  is  no  penalty  on  corporations  involved 
T.^rH«^nt?eSSr.  IS  there  objec-  fering  the  mterruption  of  their  educa-  in  this  proiwsal,  inasmuch  as  the  tax 
Jt^n"  The  Chlir  Srs  none  tion,  family,  and  career  plans.  would  not  apply  to  any  corporation  that 
-^  Jp  hSn^no  obiectron  the  state-  On  one  recent  gigantic  profit  for  the  is  not  earning  a  fair  return  upon  invest- 
There  being  no  o^Jf^c^ion,  the  state  ^  ^-16  rifies.  Colt  In-  ment?  That  is  to  say.  unless  a  corpora- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  ^^^^.^..^^  ^^^^  ^  1,400-percent  profit,  tion  is  earning  at  least  6  percent  on  its 
Record,  as  follows.  During  World  War  II,  the  Government  investment,  the  tax  does  not  apply  to 

CORPORATE  PROFITS  recovered   a  significant  portion  of  war  the  con^oration  at  all? 

(Billons  of  dollars;  quarterly  d^a^a^^-i  seasonally  3d)L.sted  annual  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^.^j.  profits  tax  bringing  in  Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

. '^ over  $10  billion  in  1944  alone.  rect. 

Corporate     Corporate     Corporate          In;  contrast  to  these  corporate  profits,  Mr.  CHURCH.  Moreover,  even  II  a  cor- 

''"""'           beiSle'taxes  '" """'"'    att'eMaxes  Mr.   President.   American    farmers    and  poration  is  earning  more  than  6  percent 

many  businesses  are  today  receiving  less  on  its  investment,  if  that  profit  does  not 

23  7           .8  5  income  than  in  peacetime  20  years  ago.  exceed  the  normal  earnings  during  the 

960""         «;?           23:0           26.7  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  farm  base  period,  it  is  not  affected.^ 

i96i::::;:::;:::::::      50.3          23.1          27.2  prices  have  gone  down  rather  than  up  Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

nil— I.J          l6:'3          33.1  fn  warUme.  so  the  question  is  one  of  Mr.  CHURCH.  If  profits  do  not  exceed 

1964::::::::::::::::      66.8          28.3          38.4  doing  equity.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  those  of  the  base  period,  the  4  years  pre- 

\lll --      III          l\-i          49:3  model  of  war  tax  experience  gathered  ceding  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 

967 ':      80.8           33.2           ".6  .         .^    Second  Worid  War.  If  it  was  a  nam,  then  this  tax  would  not  applj. .' 

^-\---- --'--■-      III           IJ  I             :             Lrand  equTtaSle  tax  then,  it  seems  to  Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  have  to  ex- 

j-- M.0          34.6          «.4  ^e  it  ^  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  now.  ceed  that  level  before  the  tax  would  come 

,967   r  -------■-■■-      ^^0          m          r.  To    noboc^-  can  doubt^the  reality  of  the  into  P^ay:   then  15  percent  of  any  m- 

'^"-[ 789           32  5           46.5  war  in  Vietnam  crease  could  be  retained. 

i— :•:::::      8o:5          32.9          47.1  ""  «,  ?    '    fhrsenate  knows    it  win  be  Mr.  CHURCH.  So  the  tax  is  designed 

'^------      ''■'          ''■'           ''■'  exfreme!-   d^fficSfor^hr -farmers   of  and    patterned    after    the    exce^    war 

^            7      u     H    ,.H  this  country  and  for  many  wage  earners,  profits  tax  of  the  Second  World  War? 

a„r!Va?e°;?SI^'p'ed^i?!5^o.Ko?;?.^^^'^.r?s',^ro      aSdS  mgSer  living  cos?s.  to  pay  Mr.  McGOVERN^  Yes. 

a  ^ord  $85,500^000  000,  accordrng  to  prei,m,r,ary  estimates  '                    ^           ^     ^^e    Government;  Mr.  CHURCH.  To  reach  those  busi- 

L'ororow'"""*'""' ""'"'"'""""  Shile  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  nesses   that   have  profited   particulariy 

$3,000,000,000.  rhat  reaching  those  profits  which  exceed  because  of  the  war.  from  the  expanded 

Mr.    MCGOVERN     Mr.    President  J  J^'^^J™™^^^                    attributable   to  activity  attributable  to  the  war? 

strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  sub-  n°f'"^^  '^j^'f'  f£^  equitable,   and  just  Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

stitute  amendment.                .,     ,    .^     r«  nroDosition  rect.  As  he  knows,  the  tax  that  was  used 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  P^f°^'°^-  ^  ^^^^  inequalities  that  in  the  two  previous  confiicts  had  the 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished  f;/g°^%^^'J°'^'ome  are  called  upon  to  strong  endorsement  of  the  Treasury  De- 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  South  ^J^fifl'^^^'J'e^^jnuch  while  others  sacrifice  partment  and  the  top  economic  advisers 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGOVERN],  in  the  cospon-  ll^^^^^^l^^^^  and  consultants  to  the  Government, 
sorship  of  this  amendment.  Since  Sep-  [^^J^^^^X^s  with  higher  taxes  that  both  private  economists  and  fiscal  ex- 
tember  1964,  I  have  been  speaking  out  these  meqiuues  ?;''-"  ;"^  direction  perts  within  the  Government,  and  the 
against  our  war  policy  in  Southeast  obv  ous ly  reach  ^"  ^hy  ^ng  direct^on^  Jx^rience.  on  the  whole,  would  com- 
Asia.  So  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me    that  on  y  make  it  harder  for  those  wno  Wience.^^  ^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

1?  thT  dlSc?S  ^.S^ncnrS    "Fofthis  reaS  intend  to  vote  against        Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  know 
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of  any  reason  why  excess  profits  during 
the  present  war  in  Vietnam  ought  to  be 
treated  differently  than  excess  profits 
during  the  previous  wars  to  which  he  has 
referred? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  see  no  fundamental 
difference  at  all.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
a  declared,  official  war.  But  men  are 
dying.  We  know  the  impact  that  the  war 
cost  has  had  on  our  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions  here  at  homo,  and  in  terms 
of  our  balance-of-payments  position 
abroad:  so  the  impact  of  the  war  has  been 
much  the  same,  and  perhaps  even  more 
severe  in  some  respects,  than  it  has  been 
in  previous  conflicts. 

I  would  think  the  same  compelling  case 
that  led  Congress  to  adopt  thi.s  approach 
in  the  Korean  war  and  in  World  War 
II  ought  to  operate  in  our  thinking  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  concur  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  the  equities  are 
very  strong  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  it  serious 
consideration. 

I  know  that  profits  are  regarded  as 
sacrosanct,  and  that  we  are  more  in- 
clined, as'we  have  done  thus  far.  to  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  fight  a 
war,  than  to  undertake  to  reform  our 
tax  structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  those  best 
able  to  carry  it.  Yet,  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  an  excess  profits 
tax  in  the  Second  World  War.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  good  a  reason  for  an 
excess  profits  tax  in  the  present  conflict. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  added  bur- 
den should  fall  upon  those  best  able  to 
pay,  upon  the  very  corporations  that 
have  profited  most  by  virtue  of  the  war 
itself,  rather  than  upon  the  many  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  who.  like  the  farmers. 
are  least  able  to  pay.  who  already  are 
paying  a  ver.v  high  tax,  and  who  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  pay  still  more. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  economic  impact  of  tlie  war 
on  some  segments  of  our  economy,  far 
from  raising  their  income,  has  actually 
been  negative.  Agriculture  is  a  perfect 
example  of  that.  The  heating  up  of  the 
economy  has  raised  the  price  of  every 
piece  of  farm  machinery,  and  has  raised 
the  prices  of  all  the  materials  that  farm 
producers  use  on  the  land,  and  yet,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, farm  prices,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  have  actually 
gone  down  du-ing  a  time  of  war. 

So  to  further  compound  that  problem 
by  now  placing  a  surtE.x  on  farmers,  who 
have  already  been  penalized  by  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  economy,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  height  of  injustice. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  us. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  weis  a  Member  of 
Congress  when  we  passed  the  excess 
profits  taxes  in  World  War  n  and  during 


the  Korean  conflict,  so  therefore  I  am 

familiar  with  them. 

It  does  raise  revenue;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  As  I  understand, 
however,  the  administration  is  asking 
for  a  10-percent  surtax,  not  just  for 
revenue,  but  to  begin  to  hold  down  in- 
flationarj-  pressures.  Do  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  distin- 
gui.slaed  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be- 
lieve their  amendment  would  accom- 
plish tho.'se  purposes':' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder,  before  the  Senator  answers  that 
question,  whether  I  might  interrupt  to 
a.sk  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
whether  they  will  insist  on  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  we  will  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  next  question  is, 
would  they  be  amenable  to  an  agreement 
on  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are.  We  do  not 
need  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  order,  if  I  may.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  of  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  15  minutes  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  15  minutes  for  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  rio  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whtther  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  good  enough  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  on  his  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CHL^RCH.  I  think,  in  response  to 
the  Senator's  question,  that  any  tax  that 
raises  S8  to  SIO  billion  of  additional 
revenue,  diverts  that  money  into  the 
Treasury,  and  applies  it  to  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  going  to  help  in 
reducing  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  economy. 

However,  I  cannot  say  that  the  tax 
we  have  proposed  is  better  adapted  to 
that  purpose  than  an  additional  tax  on 
all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  had  extensive  pleas  from  the 
administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, urgently  pleading  with  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  inflationary  pressures;  and 
this  was  one  suggestion  they  had  to 
siphon  off.  so  to  speak,  some  of  the  funds 
getting  into  the  spending  channels,  and 
seek,  if  possible  to  strengthen  our  in- 
ternational monetary  position. 

I  return  to  the  point  that  the  proposal 
will  raise  revenue,  but  I  wonder  if  It  will 
accomplish  either  of  these  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield,  I  wish  to 
follow  up  on  his  point,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  legitimate  and  thoughtful  ques- 
tion. 

I  believe  there  are  two  points  that  can 
be  made  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  by  taxing  up  to  ap- 


'proximately  $13  billion  of  corporate  prof- 
its now  fiowing  back  into  the  economy 
in  the  form  of  dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers and  in  the  form  of  plant  expansion 
and  doing  other  things  that  have  an 
inflationary  impact,  we  are  applying  a 
degree  of  inflation  control.  We  pull  those 
revenues  into  the  Treasui-y  rather  than 
permitting  them  to  flow  out  into  the 
economy. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  that  to 
apply  a  flat  surtax  across  the  board 
makes  no  distinction  between  those  who 
are  actually  in  a  deflationary  situation 
today,  as  over  against  tho.se  who  have 
benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  impact  of  the  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  in 
most  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  country 
there  is  a  deflationary  situation  existing. 
The  problem  there  is  not  inflation,  but 
what  we  can  do  to  increase  the  purchns- 
ing  power  of  our  rural  residents,  not 
only  for  the  farmers,  but  also  for  the 
small  businessmen,  the  shopkeepers,  and 
the  working  people. 

The  surtax  ignores  all  of  those  differ- 
entials and  applies  a  flat  tax  that  I  think 
would  actually  tend  to  further  depress 
the  economy  in  already  deflated  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  the  "excess  war 
profits."  Does  the  Senator  have  any  par- 
ticular industries  in  mind? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No,  we  have  not 
singled  out  any.  The  data  that  I  cited  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  corporate  proflts  of  about  $22  billion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  that  net  or  gross? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  profit  before 
taxes.  It  is  also  indicated  in  the  data  that 
only  about  S6  billion  of  that  amount  is 
being  recovered  under  the  present  tax 
laws,  as  contrasted  to  the  formula  we 
had  during  the  Korean  war  and  World 
War  II  which  resulted  in  recovering 
about  85  percent  of  the  increase  in  cor- 
porate profits  through  taxes. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Idaho  nor 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  trj'ing 
to  punish  any  corporation  or  reflect  in 
any  way  on  their  integrity.  They  are  do- 
ing what  we  would  all  do  under  similar 
circumstances.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
Increase  taxes  on  their  normal,  peace- 
time level  of  proflts. 

While  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
profit  and  even  to  ?  reasonable  increase 
in  their  profits  above  what  they  were 
getting  before  the  escalation  of  the 
war,  there  comes  a  point  when  the  public 
interest  ought  to  become  paramount  and 
profits  in  excess  of  a  normal  level  ought 
to  be  recovered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  ex- 
amined any  relationship  between  the  in- 
crease in  plant  facilities  and  increase  in 
the  productive  capabilities  as  related  to 
the  so-called  immediate  excess  proflts? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Having  been  in  busi- 
ness, I  know  that  sometimes  for  a  year 
or  2  years  a  corporation  has  a  good  year. 
And  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  had  ex- 
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perlence  with  farmers.  Farmers  have  a 
good  year  and  then  a  bad  year. 

I  have  in  mind  a  plant  in  my  State  that 
was  most  successful  during  World  War 
II.  but  that  had  to  be  literally  bailed  out 
to  keep  it  from  closing  up  about  a  year 
ago. 

I  wonder  if  all  of  these  considerations 
have  been  included. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Although  we  have 
tried  to  follow  the  experience  and  the 
guidelines  of  similar  taxes  during  the 
Korean  war  and  World  War  II,  I  think 
we  would  frankly  admit  that  there  is  no 
way  to  devise  a  wartime  excess  profits 
tax  that  will  not  produce  some  difficulty 
and  perhaps  inequity. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  mili- 
tary draft  system  that  has  been  com- 
pletely fair  to  all  young  people.  Some  are 
called.  Some  are  exempt.  Some  go  to  the 
front.  And  some  have  an  easy  job  at 
home. 

There  is  some  injustice  in  any  kind  of 
law  that  deals  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion of  this  kind. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  tried  to 
take  into  consideration  what  would  be 
fair  to  our  business  community  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  imderstand  it.  this 
is  a  suggestion  that  machinery  be  set  up 
to  examine  the  matter  and  determine 
as  closely  as  possible  an  equitable  man- 
ner for  skimming  off  excess  proflts. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  The  bill  proposed  is 
to  skim  off  excess  proflts. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
war  would  be  over  by  the  time  that  would 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  we  increase  the 
tax.  it  will  go  into  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1968. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then.  I  imagine  that 
the  machinery  is  well  oiled.  This  is  the 
same  machinery  that  was  used  in  the 
Korean  conflict  and  in  World  War  n? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  essentially 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Were  the  corporate 
profits  tax  the  same  in  World  War  n  as 
now? 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  am  not  certain  of 

that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  They  were  52  percent 
then. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  excess  proflts 
tax  we  are  suggesting  here  is  the  same 
as  it  was  then.  I  cannot  answer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  about  the  corpo- 
rate proflts? 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  am  advised  that 
the  regular  tax  today  is  4  percent  lower 
than  it  was  in  World  War  n. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 


McGovERN]    would  like  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    I   yield    myself    5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  motives  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
who  have  offered  the  amendment.  I  know 
what  prompts  them  and  in  some  ways  I 
share  their  feelings.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  on  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  their 
proposal,  it  is  that  we  should  have  an 
85-percent  .surtax  on  the  income  of  a 
corporation  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
either  the  average  income  of  the  ba.se  pe- 
riod of  1961  to  1964  or  an  amount  equal 
to  6  percent  of  invested  capital,  which- 
ever is  higher.  At  the  same  time,  their 
amendment  would  not  increase  the  tax 
that  might  be  applicable  to  anybody  else 
in  the  United  States — individuals,  or 
those  corporations  which  might  be  ex- 
empt from  the  excess  proflts  tax. 

In  some  respects,  it  is  imf alt .  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  amendment  has 
not  been  thought  out  well  enough  and 
that  sufficient  consideration  has  not  been 
given  to  what  its  effect  would  be.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  read  much  in  recent 
years  about  mergers  that  have  occurred 
in  this  country — conglomerate  mergers. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

For  example,  if  a  parent  company  has 
merged  with  another  company  since  the 
base  period  of  1961-64 — which  has  made 
it  a  conglomerate,  as  we  call  it  today — 
to  use  a  slang  expression,  wouldn't  it  be 
murdered  by  the  proposed  tax  program? 
A  tax  of  this  type,  in  my  judgment, 
should  not  be  attached  to  this  measure. 
It  may  be — I  do  not  deny  it  for  a  min- 
ute— that  we  may  have  to  consider  such 
a  tax  in  the  future  to  raise  more  revenue. 
But.  certainly,  this  is  a  type  of  tax  which 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  and  on 
which  there  shoiUd  be  some  hearings.  We 
have  had  hearings  on  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax, and  the  people  who  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  burden  on  them  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  oppose  it.  But  nobody  has 
had  an  opportimlty  to  look  into  the  pro- 
posed excess  proflts  tax  to  see  where  its 
heavy  burdens  would  fall  and  to  see  if  it 
is  equitable. 

In  its  present  form,  the  proposed 
amendment  is  very  unfair.  It  sets  a  prece- 
dent which  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
follow  in  this  country — that  is,  it  places 
the  entire  burden  of  a  war — the  Vietnam 
war — on  one  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  what  we  pro- 
pose is  not  new  or  novel  or  imtried.  We 
propose  a  tax  identical  to  the  tax  im- 
posed on  excess  war  proflts  in  both  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Second  World  War. 
We  have  lived  with  this  tax  before.  We 
know  what  it  is.  No  reason  occurs  to  me 
why  the  argxunents  for  it,  which  Con- 


gress found  to  exist  in  the  Korean  war 
and  in  World  War  II,  do  not  exist  now, 
unless  this  is  a  lesser  war.  Yet,  we  know 
that  the  war  is  growing  each  day.  This 
year  alone,  its  cost  will  reach  $32  billion. 
Certainly,  it  is  no  le.sser  war  to  the  men 
involved,  to  the  20.000  Americans  already 
killed,  or  to  the  120,000  wounded, 
maimed,  and  injured. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  said  that  we  should  not  look  to 
one  segment  of  the  economy  exclusively 
to  pay  for  this  war.  but  I  submit  that  we 
are  not.  Taxes  already  are  exceedingly 
high  on  all  the  people.  Tlie  question  be- 
fore as  is.  Shall  we  raise  the.se  taxes 
higher  for  all  the  people,  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  course  found  warranted  in  the 
two  previous  wars  and  look  to  tho.se 
corporations  earning  excessive  wartime 
proflts  to  pay  the  added  amount  re- 
quired? That  is  the  question. 

We  foimd  a  wartime  excess  proflts  tax 
equitable  and  proper  twice  before,  and 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
not  adopt  a  similar  tax  now. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  substitute  this 
excess  proflts  tax  in  place  of  the  10- 
percent  increase  in  income  tax  for  all 
taxpayers. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  comment  I  wish  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  statement  that  all  peoples 
taxes  are  higher  today.  I  am  sure  that 
the  taxes  of  every  person  are  higher  than 
what  they  would  like  to  pay.  Certainly 
in  those  terms  my  taxes  are  too  high  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator's  taxes  are 
too  high.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Federal  taxes  have  been  reduced 
by  some  $25  billion  since  1962. 

Among  the  industrial  nations  on  the 
earth  today,  the  taxes  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  are,  relatively  speaking, 
lower  than  those  borne  by  taxpayers  in 
most  other  countries.  Great  Britain.  West 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  have  taxes 
on  their  people  which  are  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  gross  national  product  then 
U.S.  taxes,  even  though  they  are  not 
fighting  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  agree  there  are  some  places  in  our 
coimtry  where  people  have  not  done  as 
well  as  we  would  like.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  total  personal  income  in  1959 
was  $383.5  billion,  $401  billion  in  1960, 
$417  billion  in  1961,  $443  billion  in  1962— 
then  I  skip  a  couple  of  years— $538  bil- 
lion in  1965,  $584  billion  in  1966,  and 
$626  billion  in  1967.  These  figures  record 
the  impressive  growth  of  income  in  this 
country'  to  the  highest  levels  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation. 
At  the  same  time  the  actual  taxload 
has  been  going  down.  I  am  very  much 
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In  sympathy  with  those  who  wish  they 
did  not  have  to  imy  any  more  tax  at 
this  time.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  but  I  realize  that  we  must. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  say  that  be- 
cause we  have  a  war  we  are  going  to  im- 
pose a  very  heavy  tax  on  one  segment  of 
our  country. 

It  may  be  that  the  day  is  not  too  dis- 
tant— but  I  hope  it  is  in  the  very  distant 
future — when  we  will  have  to  have  a  tax 
of  the  character  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are 
proposing.  At  that  time,  however,  I  sus- 
pect we  would  have  to  undertake  a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  all  of  the  taxes,  and 
we  might  even  have  to  resort  to  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  ask  if  my 
distinguished  colleague  does  not  think, 
considering  the  fact  that  always,  hereto- 
fore, these  excess-profits  taxes  have  been 
coupled  with  a  heavy  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal tax.J^e  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  left  in  a  dif- 
ficult and  indefensible  position  to  vote 
this  tax  solely  on  corporations,  without 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  is 
a  substantial  income  tax  payer? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  I  completely  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  pending  amend- 
ment Is  rejected  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  proposal  Is  a  six-page  amendment 
which  would  completely  revise  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  A  copy  was  not 
avedlable  to  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee until  30  minutes  ago.  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  amendment  or 
what  it  does  or  does  not  do.  I  do  not  know, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  does  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  This  Is 
not  the  place  to  make  a  major  revision 
In  the  tax  laws  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  reason 
the  amendment  should  be  rejected  and 
one  that  has  not  been  discussed  suf- 
ficiently. One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  strike  from  the  bill  all 
provisions  for  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  It  would  open  the 
spigot  to  keep  the  free  society  flooded 
with  unlimited  amounts  of  money  to 
continue  its  eternal  expansion  and  defi- 
cits. The  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  to  consider  rais- 
ing taxes  at  the  same  time  we  will  have 
some  fiscal  restraint.  We  will  have  to 
stop  some  of  the  spending  programs. 
With  the  Congress  and  everyone  in  the 
Goverrunent  from  the  President  on  down 
asking  the  average  American  to  tighten 
his  belt,  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
set  an  example  and  demonstrate  that 
the  Government  will  start  tightening  its 
belt  also. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  proposal  all  suggestions  that 
there  be  any  control  whatsoever  over 
spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
first  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
has  been  made  against  this  proposed  ex- 
cess war  profits  tax  which  is  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  me,  is  that 
it  falls  most  heavily  on  one  group  in  our 
society,  which  is  the  corporate  group. 

That  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  the  present  profit  structure  in 
this  countr>',  but  in  reverse.  While  many 
elements  in  our  society  are  doing  less 
well  today  than  they  were  several  years 
years  ago,  it  is  in  the  corporate  business 
field  where  we  have  had  the  most  strik- 
ing increases  in  profits. 

One  cannot  attribute  all  of  those  in- 
creases directly  to  the  war  but  never- 
theless in  the  period  since  January  1. 
1965.  when  we  began  a  serious  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  corporate  profits 
climbed  by  $22  billion  which  indicates 
a  very  dramatic  correlation  between  the 
investment  in  the  war  effort  and  the  in- 
crease in  profits  that  has  not  been  re- 
fiected  in  what  happened  to  the  economy 
in  many  of  our  States. 

In  my  State,  which  relies  primarily  on 
agricultural  products  for  income,  we 
have  suffered  a  loss  both  in  agricultural 
prices  and  income  in  recent  years. 

I  think  the  argument  that  this  Is  a 
tax  which  discriminates  against  a  par- 
ticular group  in  our  economy  should  be 
turned  around;  it  is  actually  a  compell- 
ing argument  for  the  tax  in  that  it  places 
the  increased  tax  on  those  groups  that 
have  profited  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  war. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  that 
the  amendment  was  not  printed  in  ad- 
vance and  not  widely  circulated,  and 
that  is  true.  I  regret  that  it  was  not,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  had  a  lot 
more  experience  with  the  kind  of  tax 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  are 
offering  today  than  the  one  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  TMs  tax  is  basi- 
cally the  same  formula  we  used  through 
two  previous  conflicts,  World  War  U 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  That  point  Is 
one  of  the  virtues  of  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  is  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
experience  and  the  trial  of  two  previous 
conflicts  behind  it. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
yesterday  to  strike  out  the  expenditure 
reductions  in  the  Williams-Smathers 
package,  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  I  would  leave  ex- 
penditures untouched. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing here  applies  only  in  the  form  of 
corporate  taxes. 

I  voted  against  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yesterday  because  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  surtax  and  I  felt  some  reduc- 


tion had  to  be  made  on  expenditures  if 
we  were  not  going  to  increase  taxes. 
Here  \s  an  equitable  way  to  handle  it. 
The  proposal  by  Senator  Church  and  me 
would  restore  the  expenditure  cut  as 
Senator  Long  tried  to  do  yesterday  with- 
out success,  and  it  would  also  provide 
additional  revenue  by  a  tax  that  is  much 
more  equitable  than  the  proposed  10- 
percent  surtax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Hoc  AvnirGd 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  order  that  he  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  things  I  object  to  in  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers proposal  is  that  while 
the  proposal,  in  effect,  would  require  that 
there  be  an  enormous  cutback  In,  as  the 
result  of  a  freeze  on  programs  which  have 
been  established  for  many  years,  such  as 
public  works  programs,  it  does  not  sug- 
gest that  there  necessarily  would  be  the 
same  kind  of  freeze  on  new  programs. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  the  established  pro- 
grams dealing  with  Federal  buildings, 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  are  programs  whose  merits  are 
well  known  and  should  not  be  the  ones 
to  be  curtailed  the  more  deeply. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  Is  well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrk  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  .'rom  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  annoxmced— yeas  18, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

(No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS— 18 


Burdlck 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Fiilbrlght 


Atken 

AllOtt 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominic  k 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 


MetcaU 

Morse 
Moss 
Nelson 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Omening 

Hart 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

NAT&— 74 

Gore  Mundt 

Grlffln  Murphy 

Harris  MuBkle 

Hartke  Pearson 

Hatfield  Percy 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

HIU  Proxmlre 

Holland  Randolph 

Holllngs  RibicofT 

Hruska  Russell 

Inouye  Scott 

Jackson  Smathers 

Jordan.  N.C.  Smith 

Jordan,  Idaho  Sparkman 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Spong 

Kuchel  Stennls 


-8 
Pastore 
Pell 


Lausche  Symington 

Macnuson  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Miller  Tydlngs 

Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 

Monroney  Williams  Del^ 

Montoya  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Morton 
NOT  VOTING- 

Hansen  Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Hayden  Long.  Mo. 

JaTlta  McCarthy 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendments  en 
bloc   were  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Fannin,  Hartke. 
Lausche,  Tower,  and  myself.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tl.e  amendment. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  msert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

••Sec  — .  That  (al  section  513(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
unrelated  trade  or  buslnessl  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ';  or  , 
and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'•  '(4)  which  consists  of  activities  of  solicit- 
ing selling,  and  publishing  commercial  ad- 
vertising In  a  periodical  published  by  the  or- 
ganization. If  the  publishing  of  such  periodi- 
cal (except  for  such  advertising)  Is  substan- 
tially related  to  the  exercise  or  performance 
by  such  organization  of  its  charitable,  edu- 
cational, or  other  purpose  or  function  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  Its  exemption  under 
section  501  (or.  In  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  511(a)  (21(31,  to 
the  exercise  or  performance  of  any  purpose 
or  function  described  In  section  501(c)  (3) ).' 

•'(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fa)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954   applies." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  the  tendency  of 
administrative    agencies   to    usurp   the 


power    of    the    Congress— to    legislate 
rather  than  to  administer  the  law. 

Clearly  the  power  to  tax  is  assigned  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  clearly  should  be. 
for  the  Congress  is  composed  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  and 
our  forefathers  rightly  concluded  that  the 
great  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power 
to  tax  should  rest  only  with  the  elected 
representatives.  Yet,  aU  too  often,  we  see 
examples  where  bureaucrats  attempt  to 
overstep  their  authority  and  to  intrude 
into  areas  that  are  rightfully  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  are  very  simple  and  are  de- 
signed to  remedy  just  such  a  case. 

Last  year  the  Treasury  Department 
undertook  on  its  own  to  overturn  the  in- 
tent of  Congress— in  fact,  their  own  reg- 
ulations—when they  administratively  is- 
sued regulations  to  change  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  "unrelated  income."  These  regu- 
lations provided  that  as  of  January  1, 
1968,  income  received  from  advertising  in 
the  publications  of  not-for-profit  orga- 
nizations must  be  taxed  as  unrelated 
business  income. 

Mr.  President,  in  1950  when  the  Con- 
gress amended  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  un- 
related income,  what  Congress  had  in 
mind— as  shown  in  the  legislative  hls- 
torj'- was  to  tax  the  income  of  such 
businesses  as  a  macaroni  or  tire  factory 
owned  by  an  exempt  organization.  In 
this  particular  instance.  New  York  Uni- 
versity had  operated  a  macaroni  factory 
and  the  1950  law  would  make  income  de- 
rived from  such  a  factory  taxable. 

In  enacting  this  section  of  the  Code  In 
1950,  at  no  time  was  reference  made  in 
the  bill,  in  the  report,  or  in  the  debate 
to  advertising  or  advertising  income 
from  publications  of  not-for-profit 
groups. 

In  short,  Mr,  President,  these  Treas- 
ury regulations  are  a  novel  contention 
made  18  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  Their  effect  is  to  make  income  re- 
ceived from  publications  of  such  groups 
as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America  Uable  for  Federal  Income  tax. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  over 
600  educational,  scientific,  and  charitable 
not-for-profit  groups  would  be  affected 
by  the  taxation  on  advertising. 

I  received  today  the  following  telegram 
from  Mr.  Alden  G.  Barber,  chief  Scout 
executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 
We  .appreciate  the  effort  that  you.  Senator 
Hartke,  and  other  Senators  are  making  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  tax  adver- 
tising income  on  non-profit  organlzaUon 
magazines,  such  as  Boys  Life  and  many  other 
publications  of  a  similar  nature.  The  tai  If 
imposed  would  result  in  a  severe  hardship 
on  our  organization.  Thank  you  for  your  ef- 
forts on  our  behalf. 
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In  closing.  I  would  say.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  Congress  that  should  establish . 
tax  policy  and  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  not  only  unwise  but  they  exceed 
the  administrative  authority  invested  in 
the  Commissioner. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  my 

amendment.  ,„^^„    ,     *!,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  offering  his 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 


Williams  substitute  amendment, 

the  bill?  „      _, 

Mr  MURPHY.  It  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  WiUiams  subsUtute 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  disUnguished  Senator 
from  California  for  offering  this  timely 
and  important  amendment.  I  introduced 
the  same  proix)sal  in  the  form  of  a  bill  in 
November  of  last  year,  and  it  has  not, 
up  until  now,  been  acted  upon. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  we  should 
act  upon  ripht  away,  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere. Certainly,  it  was  never  in- 
tended by  Congress  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  the  Girl  Scouts  should 
be  penalized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  As  the  Senator  ixjints  out.  that 
agencv  has  taken  so  much  on  itself  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  clarify  the  law 
by  legislative  action  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  usurpation  of  legislative  authority. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  is 
performing  a  great  service,  and  I  hope 
his  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
ruishcd  Senator. 

1  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
.sjxjn.sor  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
certainly  endorse  it.  and  congratulate  the 
Senator"  from  California  for  initiating 
thl.s  limelv  action. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  on  April 
14,  1967,  issued  an  order  which  would 
tax  the  profits  from  advertising  in  pub- 
lications of  certain  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. The  regulation,  supposedly  based 
on  an  act  of  Congress  of  17  years  ago, 
would  tax  otherwise  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations at  48  percent  on  profits  from 
•unrelated  business." 

Some  700  fraternal,  educational,  cul- 
tural, scientific  professional,  trade,  and 
labor  organizations  would  be  affected  by 
the  taxation  on  advertising  alone.  While 
this  is  an  impressive  number,  and  while 
their  publications  do,  indeed,  compete 
with  ordinary  mass  media  publications, 
the  nontaxable  organizations  account  for 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  advertising 
dollar. 

Approximately  $100  mUUon  is  chan- 
neled into  publications  of  nontaxable  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl 
Scouts.  National  Geographic  Society, 
American  Chemical  Society.  National 
Education  Association,  American  Bar 
Association,  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal, American  Dental,  and  American  0.=- 
teopathic  Associations,  to  name  just  a 
few. 

With  this  Income,  such  organizations 
are  able  to  pursue  lofty  goals  and  fill 
desperately  needed  places  in  our  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  things. 

For  instance,  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  are 
dependent  upon  communitywide  solici- 
tations for  assistance  and  who  merit  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  for  the  impressive 
job  done  with  our  young  people,  derive 
valuable  aid  from  Boys  Life,  a  magazine 
designed  for  members  of  the  Scouts.  This 
publication  Is  clearly  a  part  of  the 
scouting  movement.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  house 
organ. 
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The  root  of  this  IRS  flat  goes  to  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  in  1950  which 
was  meant  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
university  which  went  Into  the  macaroni 
business  in  New  York.  Here  was  a  case 
in  which  macaroni  manufacturing  clear- 
ly could  not  be  considered  a  related  part 
of  the  activities  of  New  York  University. 

The  legislative  history  plainly  shows 
that  Congress  was  setting  up  the  legal 
machinery  for  taxation  of  a  macaroni 
factory  or  tire  factory  or  any  other  com- 
pletely unrelated  business  which  might 
be  owned  by  a  university  or  any  other 
tax-exempt  entity.  The  intent  was  not  to 
tax  income  from  an  enterprise  related  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  organization 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  granted  tax 
exemption. 

In  other  words,  if  the  business  activity 
of  a  tax-exempt  organization  is  substan- 
tially related  to  the  puiiwse  of  the  orga- 
nization, then  it  is  tax  exempt.  If  the 
enterprise  is  unrelated,  then  its  income 
is  entirely  taxable.  These  were  the  clear 
understandings  of  the  original  act. 

I  see  in  these  proposed  regulations  all 
sorts'  of  difficult  problems  far  exceeding 
the  damage  which  would  be  done  to 
worthy  and  necessary  organizations  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  exist. 

It  may  be  that  certain  activities 
should,  nevertheless,  be  taxable.  It  may 
be  that  we  should  look  to  the  future 
when  revenues  may  go  beyond  the  mod- 
est needs  of  these  organizations. 

But  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  do  these  things.  In  no  case, 
should  the  executive  branch  subvert  a 
17-year-old  law  which  had  not  the  slight- 
est connection  with  these  issues  and  use 
it  as  a  springboard  into  a  wholly  new 
field  of  taxation. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether 
new  guidelines  are  needed  to  determine 
whether  some  activities  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  should  be  taxed.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  tax  regu- 
lations governing  such  organizations 
should  be  changed. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  has  ably  stated  the 
two  points  of  law  involved:  First,  that  it 
was  never  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
penalize  these  organizations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  aid  their  work;  and  second, 
that  changes  in  tax  laws  should  be  made 
by  Congress,  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  not  by  a  regulation  of  an 
administrative  agency. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
amendment. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  this  is  an 
amendment  wiiich  has  not  been  offered 
in  the  committee,  even  though  one  of  the 
cosponsors  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  it  before  we  are  asked 
to  vote  on  it.  While  I  would  not  seek  to 


prejudice  the  right  of  any  Senator,  par- 
ticularly one  not  on  the  committee,  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  on  the  floor,  I 
believe,  it  would  be  best  if  wc  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  these  matters  and  sug- 
gest what  appears  to  be  the  proper  an- 
swer before  the  Senate  was  asked  to  vote. 
As  I  understand  this  proposition,  it 
seeks  to  change  a  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  conceniing  the  tax- 
exempt  .status  of  revenue.s' f rom  advertis- 
ing in  various  and  sundry.'  magazines 
published  by  tax-exempt  organizations. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce publishes  a  matrazino  known  as 
Nation'.s  Business.  The  question  is. 
Should  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of 
advertising  in  that  magazine  be  tax  ex- 
empt, because  of  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
staff  of  that  magazine  goes  out  and 
brines  in  advertising  and  raises  money 
for  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  com- 
petition with  a  urcat  number  of  other 
magazines,  .some  of  which  are  having 
difficulty  makin'-;  ends  meet.  The  com- 
petinu:  publications  are  also  masazines 
directed  toward  the  busine.ss  people  of 
the  coimtry.  One  man  pays  a  tax.  The 
otlKT  mat',  is  exempt.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue thinks  that  profits  from  the  sale  of 
commercial  advcrtisintr  that  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  recrular  activities  of  the 
orsanization  should  not  be  tax  exempt. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  is  an 
organization  that  is  tax  exempt.  It  in- 
stituted a  magazine  devoted  to  articles 
on  exploring  the  world  and  the  tmi- 
verse— that  .sort  of  thing.  At  first  the 
publication  did  not  have  advertising.  It 
was  then  found  that  a  lot  of  money 
could  be  made  by  selling  advertising  in 
the  National  Geographic  Society  maga- 
zine. The  advertising  it  attracts  is  drawn 
away  from  regular  commercial  publica- 
tions competing  for  business. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
publishes  a  magazine  for  doctors,  spon- 
.sored  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Tiiey  solicit  advertising  for  that 
magazine.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation magazine  helps  to  pay  its  way  by 
selling  a  lot  of  commercial  advertising 
which  i:eople  read  when  they  read  the 
publication. 

The  position  of  the  Treasury  is  that  if 
a  tax-exempt  organization  wants  to  go 
into  the  business  of  selling  advertising, 
they  ought  to  pay  taxes  on  the  income 
from  that  business  as  their  competitors 
do.  Those  taxable  enterprises  who  com- 
pete to  get  the  same  advertising  business 
feel  it  is  not  fair  that  the  tax  exemption 
enjoyed  by  these  organizations  should 
carry  over  to  their  advertising  revenue. 
The  tax-exempt  organizations  may  be 
able  to  offer  .space  at  lower  \mcos  be- 
cause the  income  is  tax  exempt.  It  gives 
them  a  competitive  advantage. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  the  Congress  in 
1950  imposed  a  tax  on  unrelated  business 
income.  The  Treasury  states  that  that 
law.  passed  in  1950.  ought  to  apply  to 
the  unrelated  income  from  the  advertis- 
ing in  the  various  magazines  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  meritorious  though  these  or- 
ganizations may  be. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  matter  has 
not  been  studied  and  since  it  clearly 
discriminates  against  the  taxable  pub- 
lishers of  magazines  that  seek  advertis- 


ing on  a  commercial  business  basis — 
some  of  whom  publish  magazines  that 
are  making  very  Uttle  money  or  losing 
money — I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  noted.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California    I  Mr.   Murphy]. 

I  would  note  that  his  amendment  as  I 
pointed  out,  is  very  similar  to  a  bill  I 
introduced — S.  2666 — on  November  15, 
1967. 

The  bill  I  introduced  and  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  would  in  essence  pro- 
vide that  income,  derived  by  tax-exempt 
organizations  from  advertising  in  peri- 
odicals published  by  them,  should  not 
be  subject  to  taxation. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  recent  IRS 
ruling  imposing  this  additional  tax  bur- 
den adversely  affects  such  publications  as 
the  National  Geographic  magazine  and 
of  course  such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts.  I  imderstand 
that  this  IRS  decision  would  adversely 
affect  a  large  number  of  the  700  or  so  pe- 
riodicals by  the  Nation's  cultural,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  trade  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  there 
is  indeed  quite  some  doubt  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  the  requisite  power 
and  authority  to  issue  any  such  regula- 
tions without  prior  congressional  action. 
In  any  event,  I  think  the  entire  matter 
calls  for  clarification.  That  is  the  reason 
I  introduced  S.  2666  and  the  reason  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  Further, 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  these  worthwhile  organi- 
zations and  publications  should  be  taxed 
in  this  manner.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
if  such  taxation  is  to  be  imposed,  then 
congressional  action  should  be  under- 
taken. This  is  a  much  better  approach. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell  J.  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  \'oting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  S-mathfrs]   would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islrnd  IMr.  Pa.store]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy i. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "j'ea"  and  the 
Ssnator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen]  would  vote 

"yea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 

nays  35,  as  follows: 

|No.  83Leg.l 

YEAS— 57 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domtnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

EUender 

Fulbright 

Oore 


Feng 

Orlffln 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollinps 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 35 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Lonp,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxtnlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  law  enforcement  officers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  law. 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Hansen  Long.  Mo.  Pell 

Javits  McCarthy  Smathers 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pastore 

So    Mr.    Murphy's  amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  make  this  amendment  a  part  of  the 
original  bill.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  make  the 
amendment  a  part  of  the  original  bill  as 
well  as  the  Smathers-WiUiams  substi- 
tute. ^  ^ 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  hear  back  here. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  California  in  asking 
that  the  amendment  be  made  a  part  of 
the  original  bill  as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
Smathers- Williams  substitute. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  This  appears 
to  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  helrful  if  we  knew  what  was 
going  on.  We  cannot  hear  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Senate. 

T-lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlia  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  vote  on  a  motion  offered 
hy  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  to  make  the  amendment  that 
lias  just  been  agreed  to,  a  part  of  the 
original  bill,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
Smathers-Williams  substitute.  [Putting 
the  question.] 
The  motion  was  r  greed  to. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. •  .  J 
The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 


On  page  22.  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  8.  Exemption  From  Estimated  Tax  fob 
iNDiviDiALs  Engaged  in  Trade  or 
BrsiNESs. 

"(a)  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax.- Sec- 
tion 6015(c)  (defining  estimated  t.ix  in  the 
case  of  individuals)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3t  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
•■  '1:31    the  sum  of — 

•••(A)  the  amoimt  which  the  individual 
csUmales  as  the  sum  of  any  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  p:irt  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1.  and 

•••(Bi  in  X^ic  case  of  an  individual  whose 
estimated  gross  income  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  tr.ide  or  business  for  the  taxable 
yer.r  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  esti- 
mated pros.-  income  from  all  sources  for  the 
taxable  year— 

-Ml  in  t'.ie  ca.se  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ninc;  in  19S9.  tlie  lesser  of  41.100  or  an 
amouin  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  described  in  paragraphs  (1» 
and  1 2)  minus  the  amount  described  in  sub- 
para^ranh  (A>: 

"  'ili)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1970.  the  lesser  of  $2,200  or  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  minus  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph ( A ) ; 

•■■(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
Rlnnlng  in  1971.  the  lesser  of  $3,300  or  an 
amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
mmus  the  amount  de.scribed  in  subparagraph 
(A); 

•••(Iv)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning in  1972.  the  lesser  of  $4,400  or  an 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  described  in  paragraphs  1 1 1  and  (2» 
minus  the  amount  described  in  subpiragraph 
(A) ;  and 


•(V)   in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 

clnning  after  1972.  $5,500.' 

-(b)  Failure  by  Individual  to  Pay  Es- 
timated Tax.— Section  6654(f)  (relating  to 
computation  of  tax  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing underpayment  of  estimated  tax>  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'•'(3)    the  sum  of — 

•••(A)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  t!'-e  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages i, 

'^"•••iB)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  whose 
CTOSs  income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  buslnef=s  for  the  t.axable  ye«r  Is  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  total  gross  income 
from  all  sources  for  the  taxable  year— 

••  '(i)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1969,  the  lesser  of  $1,100  or  un 
amount  equal  to  20  jjercent  of  the  sum  of 
the  iimounts  Ufscnbed  m  paracraphs  (1) 
and  (21  minus  the  amount  described  In  sub- 
njiragraph   (A); 

••  '(lil  in  the  case  (jf  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning m  1970,  the  lesser  of  $2,200  or  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
minus  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
irraph    iA»;  ,  ..      ,_ 

" 'uiil  in  the  ca.=o  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1971.  the  lesser  of  .?3.300  or  an 
amount  equal  to  f.O  percent  of  the  sum  of  ihe 
amounts  described  in  paragraphs  (11  .and  (2i 
minus  the  .amount  described  In  subpara- 
graphs  ( A ) ;  ,      ^ 

■•  •(  iv)  in  the  ca.sc  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1972,  the  lesser  of  $4,400  or  an 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  t!ie  sum  of 
the  amounts  dPFcribed  in  paragraphs  1 1)  and 
(2)  minus  the  amount  de^rribed  in  subp.ira- 
praph   ( A ) :   and 

■•  '(v)  in  the  ca.=e  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  1972.  $5,000.' 

■•(Ci  Ellective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to   taxable   years   beErinning  after  December 

3^-  19^8"  .  f  ,>,»  i-iu 

Renumber  succpeding  sections  of  the  bin. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  and  I  do  not 
think  it  '.vill  require  a  long  time  to  ex- 
plain. ,  , 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

'Tl^e  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  H.^RTKE.  I  am  liappy  to  Meld  to 
the  distincuished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
v.'ou'd  the  Senator  consider  a  limitation 
of  time? 

Mr.  H.'VRTKE.  I  u'ould  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  need  that 
much  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ho'*'  much  tune 
would  the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wo'uld  say.  in  my 
opinion,  one-half  hour  15  minutes  to  a 

side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  we  have  the  amendment  stated  to 
find  out  what  it  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wiD  be  stated. 

The  assisunt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
cnani.r.cus  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  explain  it  briefly.  After  that  we  will 
acree  to  a  linJt.ation  of  time. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
know  what  is  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  any  time  limitation  on  an 
amendment  not  read  in  the  Senate  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
explain  it.  It  is  the  same  amendment  but 
it  has  been  changed  to  coincide  with  the 
Smathers-Williams  substitute.  It  is 
amendment   No.    659    on    the    desks   of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  what 
the  amencfioent  would  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  correcting  an 
inequity  in  connection  with  small,  un- 
incorporated businesses. 

Under  the  present  law  any  business 
corporation  which  has  taxes  of  SIOO.OOO 
or  less  is  not  required  to  make  those  tax 
payments  during  the  current  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  changed 
the  provision  by  providing  that  any  cor- 
porate business  would  be  required  to  ac- 
celerate its  tax  and  pay  it  in  the  current 
year  in  which  it  was  earned,  if  it  exceeded 
$40.  the  sum  applied  to  individuals. 

In  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance  the  pro- 
vision was  changed  to  provide  that 
basically  small  businesses  ,vith  profits  of 
less  than  $25,000,  which  must  pay  a  22- 
percent  tax  on  profits,  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  under  the  old  i)ractice.  Up  to 
$5,500  in  tax  could  be  deferred. 

The  inequity  is  that  in  the  pre .=;ent  situ- 
ation a  small  incorporated  business  with 
a  profit  of  $25,000  a  year,  paying  a  tax 
of  $5,500,  would  have  a  deferral  of  that 
tax  payment  for  1  year.  But  any  single 
proprietor  or  paitnership  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  payment  as  i.  becomes 
due.  His  business  income  payment  is  ac- 
celerated but  a  comparable  incorporated 
business  is  not.  Therefore  there  is  created 
a  sharp  inequity. 

There  is  only  one  argument  against 
the  amendment.  It  will  probably  cause 
the  Treasury  to  lose  money  in  the  first 
year  or  defer  the  collection  of  S400  mil- 
lion to  $600  million.  There  is  no  waiver 
of  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

The  amendment  would  only  provide 
for  the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  un- 
incorporated businesses  as  is  accorded  a 
corporate  business  with  a  profit  of  $25,- 
000  a  year  or  less,  which  means  a  tax 
payment  of  $5,500. 

Mr.  President,  -hat  is  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  to  anyone  else 
who  wishes  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  cost  a 
greater  amount  of  money — a  far  greater 
amount — than  the  provision  we  have  in 
the  bill  for  small  corporations. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  amendment " 
would  cost  between  $400  million  and  $600 
million  in  lost  revenue  in  fiscal  1969.  In 
1970  it  would  cost  between  $700  million 
and  $1  billion  in  revenue  losses.  In  1971 
it  would  cost  between  $900  million  and 
$1.3  billion.  In  1972  it  would  cost  between 
$1  billion  and  $1.6  billion.  In  1973  it 
would  cost  between  $1.2  billion  and  $1.8 
billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  these  arc  estimates  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  President,  the  result  would  be 
a  .substantial  tax  deferral.  It  would  defer 
the  payment  of  taxes  by  businessmen — 
taxes  which  they  have  to  pay  currently 
at  the  present  time. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  is  often  more 
accurate  than  the  Treasury  Department 
in  estimating  losses.  They  estimate  that 
the  amendment  would  involve  a  revenue 
loss  of  S800  million  in  the  first  year.  Com- 
pare this  tax  cut  to  the  bill  which  the 
Committee  on  Finance  reported  which 
will  accelerate  the  paj-ment  of  corpo- 
rate taxes  and,  as  a  result,  increase  fiscal 
1968  receipts  by  $680  million. 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  what  the  com- 
mittee did  and  provide  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  corporate  taxes  in  a  way  that 
would  give  a  small  business  corporation 
a  break.  However,  the  Senator  proposes 
something  that  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more.  In  this  case  you  jstould  be  reduc- 
ing taxes  on  the  individual  businessman 
by  about  $800  million  a  year  while  in- 
creasing the  taxes  on  the  rest  of  the 
general  public. 

I  believe  that  Senators  are  familiar 
V,  ith  the  tax  provisions  which  allow  self- 
cmi)loyed  persons,  including  business- 
men, to  defer  taxes  on  amounts  they  save. 
Tills  proposal  would  come  on  top  of  that 
lax  reduction  for  those  people  and  would 
provide  an  additional  tax  cut. 

In  view  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
Nation  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
in  a  position  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  of,  at 
the  start,  between  $400  million  to  $800 
million,  for  people  who  are  doing  very 
well  already,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  part  of  a  bill  to  raise  taxes  on 
others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  urging  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected. Not  only  would  it  result  in  the 
losses  of  revenues  mentioned  but  it 
would  also  create  a  great  inequity. 

Under  this  amendment  any  individual 
who  was  operating  an  luiincorporated 
business,  if  two-thirds  of  his  income 
comes  from  that  business  he  would  be 
exempted  from  filing  an  estimated  tax 
or  paying  a  withholding  tax.  Every  wage 
earner  has  to  pay  an  estimated  tax,  but 
rmder  this  proposal  one  small  group 
would  be  exempted.  I  think  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  all  of  the  other  taxpayers  who 
are  required  to  pay  their  taxes  in  ad- 
vance. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  result  in  a  first-year 


loss  in  revenue  of  around  $800  million.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  discrimi- 
nates between  employers  and  employees. 
It  would  favor  the  employers  and  would 
discriminate  against  employees.  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
temporarily  expensive  amendment,  but 
in  equity  and  fairness  we  should  take  a 
corporate  business  and  treat  it  exactly 
like  an  unincorporated  business.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  fair,  one  way  would  be  to 
return  to  the  House  amendment.  Is  it 
not  true,  forgetting  dollars  for  a  moment, 
that  an  unincorporated  business  is 
treated  differently  from  an  incorporated 
business?  The  incorporated  business  is 
entitled  to  a  deferral  of  its  tax  but  if  you 
are  not  incorporated,  then  you  are  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  this  bill,  we 
are  increasing  tlie  taxes  of  incorporated 
businesses.  We  want  to  speed  up  the  rate 
at  which  they  have  to  pay  their  taxes. 
The  interest  they  would  have  earned  on 
these  amounts  will  be  lost.  And  during 
the  transition  to  this  faster  schedule  of 
payments,  they  will  have  to  pay  more  in 
a  year.  So  we  are  increasing  the  taxes  of 
an  incorporated  business.  We  did  decide 
that  we  would  not  speed  up  the  payment 
of  tax  quite  so  rapidly  on  a  small  corpo- 
ration as  we  do  on  a  big  one,  but  most 
small  corporations  will  still  have  a  tax 
increase  over  the  5-year  transition 
period. 

Now  the  Senator  wants  to  give  a  big 
tax  cut  to  unincorporated  businesses 
while  increasing  taxes  on  incorporated 
businesses.  According  to  staff  estimates, 
the  amount  of  money  he  would  pass 
through  in  tax  cuts  in  1  year  to  unincor- 
porated businessmen  w'ould  almost  equal 
the  amount  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  bring  in  fiscal  1968  through 
the  measures,  accelerating  tax  payments 
of  incorporated  businesses,  and  continu- 
ing taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones, 
measures  which  would  affect  people  all 
across  the  country.  Furthermore,  his 
amendment  would  discriminate  against 
employees  in  favor  of  employers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  suggest — and 
the  Senator  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — that  if  we  do  not  accept  this 
amendment  it  means  that  if  a  man  has 
an  incorporated  business  with  a  profit  of 
$25,000  a  year  or  less,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  defer  his  tax  payment  until  the 
next  year;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  But  if  he 
has  an  unincorporated  business,  or  a 
partnership,  he  is,  by  law.  required  to 
make  payments  in  the  current  year, 
which  puts  him  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage and  means  that  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  deferral. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  pays  tax 
currently,  as  employees  pay  it  currently. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right,  but  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  the 
employer  incorporate,  then  we  should 
treat  the  employer  who  is  unincorpo!  atcd 
in  the  same  fashion.  I  carmot  see  why,  if 
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we  cannot  ac- 


we  beheve  in  tax  equity 
cept  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
several  wavs  in  which  the  earnings  of 
small  corporations  can  be  taxed.  The 
corporation  tax  is  often  substantially  no 
more,  and  may  be  less,  than  a  person 
would  be  paying  if  he  were  not  nicorpo- 
rated,  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  money  m 
the  corporation.  When  he  takes  that 
money  out  of  the  corporation,  he  vAv^s  a 
tax  as  personal  income  to  himaeii  and 
he  pays  tax  on  it. 

So  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  situa- 
tions under  which  a  man  who  incorpo- 
rates his  business  can  pay  less  taxes,  as 
long  as  he  keeps  the  earnings  in  the  cor- 
poration and  does  not  distribute  them, 
than  he  would  pay  if  the  business  were 
unincor novated.  But  when  the  earning.s 
are  distributed,  he  must  pay  tax  at  that 
point,  and  what  he  gained  by  keeping  the 
money  in  the  corporation  may  be  Inst.  So 
it  depends  upon  the  choice  a  business- 
man wants  to  make.  He  can  incorporate 
to  gain  a  tax  advantage  or  remain  unin- 
corporated to  gain  one— if  he  does  not 
want  to  incorporate  then  he  does  not  pay 
the  corporate  tax.  It  is  purely  up  to  him 
to  decide  which  way  he  thinks  will  be  to 
his  advantage. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  to  increase 
taxes  on  corporations.  The  Senator 
wants  to  amend  the  bill  to  cut  the  tax 
on  unincorporated  business  while  we  in- 
crease taxes  on  all  corporations.  There 
may  still  be  a  tax  advantage  to  doing 
business  as  a  corporation  and  the  busi- 
nessman will  be  able  to  choose  which- 
ever form  of  organization  will  be  to  his 
advantage.  If  he  wants  to  do  business 
as  an  individual  proprietorship  instead 
of  as  a  corporation,  there  are  advantages 
in  some  respects  and  disadvantages  in 
others.  ^,    . 

To  amend  the  law  so  that  the  tax  that 
a  business  pays  would  be  the  same  re- 
gardless of  the  way  it  is  organized  would 
cost  us  a  fortune.  And  v.-hy  do  we  want  to 
do  that,  if  the  businessman  can  do  it 
either  wav?  If  he  does  not  like  the  tax 
structure  under  one  method,  then  he 
can  go  to  the  other.  If  he  thinks,  by  hav- 
ing a  corporate  structure,  he  will  gain 
some  tax  advantage,  then  he  can  go 
ahead  and  incorporate.  He  has  that 
choice.  No  one  will  quarrel  about  that. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  un  to  20  minutes,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  . 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  again  exactly  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  It  is  a  bill  in  equity.  It  would 
treat  unincorporated  business  as  it  treats 
those  which  are  incorporated.  That  is 
what  it  is  intended  to  do. 


All  I  am  saying  is  one  of  two  things 
should  happen,  either  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Finance  Committee 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  or  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  cease  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  incorporated  businesses  or  part- 
nerships in  contrast  to  individual 
proprietorships. 

I  -vant  to  read  some  words  from  a 
.speech  which  the  di.stinuuished  chair- 
rnan  of  the  Finance  Committee  made  on 
February  14.  . 

His  speech  is  identically  in  line  with 
what  I  am  talking  about  here  today: 

To  other  people,  lax  reform  is  a  means  of 
iichipving  equity  between  i..xpayers  witn 
i-inii'.nr  iucinies. 


Exactly  what  I  am  talkin^z  about. 

Here  is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana further  stated: 

C^iTerallv  what  we  mean  here  is  that  t:ix- 
Vi.ve-s  in  similar  lines  of  Inislne.ss  or  with 
Similar  tvpes  of  income  should  pay  similar 
amounts  of  tax  Equity  can  also  mean  bring- 
ine  p.-r!=nns  with  different  incomes  into  a 
better  t.:.x  paving  balance  with  each  other, 
in  laree  n:.rt.  ihe  Revenue  Act  of  1962  reflects 
the-e  approaches  to  reform.  Many  provisions 
,-f  I'^at  Art  Viad  tlie  clear  objective  of  making 
tl,e  tax  law  more  equitable  as  between  com- 
DCtiVK  businesses. 


But  the  bill  before  us  denies  the  ob- 
jective the  distinguished  chairmen  then 
talked  about.  The  unincoiiporated  busi- 
nessman has  to  po  ahead  and  pay  his 
taxes  just  as  he  usually  does,  through 
the  year,  but  if  he  is  incorporated  he 
c'ln  to  ahead  and  have  his  taxes  deferred 
r.nd  )-:e  can  use  that  money  all  year  lone. 
'  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  all 
equity,  one  of  two  thincs  should  be  done. 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  I'-ie  ri;-ar-ce  Committee,  wants  to  offer 
to  delete  that  portion  for  incorporated 
businesses  and  place  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  individuals,  I  would  be  glad  to 
join  in  such  an  amendment.  Otherwise, 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  vield  mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr>Mn  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over  a  penod 
of  years,  we  have  been  speeding  up  the 
rate  at  which  corporations  pay  their  in- 
come taxes.  We  continue  that  process 
in  this  bill.  We  accelerate  the  payment 
of  corporation  income  taxes  and  by  doing 
that  make  the  payments  more  current. 
Thcv  v.iil  not  be  quite  as  current  as  those 
of  -n  tniplovec.  or  other  individual,  but 
v.e  liave  moved  in  that  direction  in  this 

bill. 

Now  the  objective  is  to  pet  all  taxes  on 
a  current  basis  insofar  as  possible.  The 
Senator  seeks  to  swim  against  that  tide. 
Instead  of  making  individuals  pay  their 
taxe>=  currently,  he  v.-ants  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  their  taxes.  That  would  cost 
us  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  turning  the  clock 
back  rather  than  moving  it  forward. 

The  Senator  talks  about  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  lax  advantages  that 
I  have  indicated  that  corporations  have 
which  individuals  do  not  have,  and  -.ice 
ver.sa.  A  businessman  can  choose  wheth- 
er it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  business 


as  a  c'irporation  or  to  do  business  as  an 
individual.  But  there  could  be  no  greater 
discrimination  than  what  the  Senator 
proposes  m  his  amendment.  He  would 
pive  the  boss  a  tax  deferment  of  85,500 
that  lie  would  not  give  the  employee. 
What  iustice  is  there  in  that?  These  two 
people  are  taxpayers  who  stand  in  the  ^ 
.same  situation.  They  are  both  indnid- 

uals.  ,      . 

If  cne  v.  ere  to  vote  to  say  he  is  uov^m 
to  &:ive  the  boss  the  same  tax  break  he 
is  ("oinu  to  uive  the  corporation,  then  by 
extending  the  ."^ame  line  of  logic  he  would 
iia'  e  to  aerce  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
ipiployees.   It   would  cost   $300   million 
in  the  fir.st  year  to  do  this  for  unincor- 
PO'fitfd   businessmen.    Goodness   knows 
^vhat  it  would  cost  to  do  this  for  em- 
ployees as  v.ell.  if  we  tried  to  be  uiii- 
form   Nobcc'y  would  have  any  idea  what 
It  voi'ld  cost,  but  it  would  cost  several 
billion  dollars.  At  that  point,  we  could 
iorcet   about  this  bill  because  what  :t 
would  cost  would  completely  negate  the 
wliolp    purjiose    of    the    bill    before    us, 
which  was  to  raise  $900  million  this  vear 
and  ?3  billion  next  year. 

M"    HARTKE.  Mr.   President,  I  yield 
vnyself  1  minute.  The  Senator  a.sks.  By 
■bat  stranse  Ionic  can  one  say  he  is  tiw- 
h-ii'  n  treat  employees  aifferently  Irom 
emplewers''    That   is   what   the   Finance 
Comniutee    did    when    it    accepted    tlie 
amendmeiU  for  incorporated  businesses. 
The  Senator  cannot  argue  one  way  when 
n.  relates  1 1  incorporated  bu.sinos.ses  and 
anotiic:-  way  when  it  relates  to  unincor- 
porated busines.ses.  _     .^     . 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pie.^ident. 
V n  t'lP  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  1  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
S.-^rator  know  that  every  corporation  is 
taxed  on  a  different  basis  than  its  em- 
nlovees are  taxed? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  want  to  apply  the 
logic  of  that  by  saying  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  anv  business  which  is  in- 
corporated shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  an  unincoiTorated  business  as 
f^r  as  the  tax  laws  are  concerned. 

Tl-.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
nf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
jr-Kdv  to  vote.  _    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors vie'd  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
O'l  ih:';  question  the  yeas  and  i^ays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk   called 

the  roll.  .    . 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr  Lo%-ol  is  absent  on  official  business. 
"  I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Xew  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
rv-.RTKYl.  and  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  iMr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  PellI  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  HansenI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
J  wits]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  ofDcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  I 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5. 
nays  86,  as  follows: 

(No.  84  Leg.] 
YEAS— 5 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 86 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Morse 

AUott 

Oruenmi; 

Moss 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hart 

Murphy 

Beni>«tt 

.     Hutfleld 

Muskie 

Bible. 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Percy 

Brewster 

Hill 

Proiity 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Burdkk 

Hollinps 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ir-ouye 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

C.irl.son 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Hmathers 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Cluuch 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Lens,  La. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Manslield 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McClcUan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tvdings 

Eiistland 

McGovern 

WilUams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del 

Ervin 

Miller 

Yarboroush 

Fannin 

Mond.ae 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Fulbright 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Morton 

Hansen 

LonK,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Javlts 

McCarthy 

Pell 

So  Mr.  Harike's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    G71 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  1  and  myself, 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  671. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  made  one  or 
two  minor  modifications  in  the  amend- 
ment, one  of  which  corrects  a  typo- 
graphical error.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  our  amendment,  as  modified  in  con- 
formity with  our  instructions,  be  read. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  we  hear  the  modifi- 
cations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  At 


the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec  Special  20  percent  svirtax  on  taxpay- 

ers iradini;  with  certain  Commu- 
nist countries 

(HI  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  Imposed 
by  the  Uiternal  Revenue  Code  or  1954.  there 
Is  iiereby  imposed  on  every  taxpayer  who 
during  the  t^iX.^ble  year  has  engaged  in  ex- 
port trade  with  any  Communist  country 
wi;i,-h  is  supphlng  inat'Ti.il  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  a 'tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year. 

lb)  The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year  to  any 
t.ixpayer  who  .--vibmits  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  a  statement 
under  oath  that  he  has  not  engaged  during 
the  taxable  yeir  In  trade  v.'ith  any  Com- 
munist country  which  is  supplying  material 
to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

ic)  Terms  vi.5ed  in  this  section  shall  have 
the  s.ime  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  .if  1954. 

idi  This  ."special  20  [jerccnt  t.ix  shall  cease 
to  be  applicable  when  the  tJnited  States  is 
no  longer  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
North  Vietnam  i  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  declaration  of  wan. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
this  is  the  third  test  of  our  senatorial 
position  on  trading  v.-ith  the  enemy  in 
war  time  in  which  the  distinguished 
S;nalar  from  Virginia  ha.s  been  the  lead- 
er and  in  which  I  liavc  been  associated 
with  him.  We  have  t;i?d — .successfully 
on  two  other  occasions  to  stir  up  support 
reflecting  our  responsibility  to  the  boys 
overseas  to  do  something  to  discourage 
profiteering  by  American  exporters  who 
are  supplying  raw  material  and  finished 
products  to  the  Soviets  and  their  satellite 
countries  which  today,  as  I  shall  state  in 
my  prepared  remarks,  are  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  war  is  con- 
tinuing now  because  they  are  supplying 
all  the  petroleum  and  sophisticated 
weapons  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
materiel  which  enables  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  prolong  the  fighting  which 
has  brought  about  these  terrifying  cas- 
ualties of  killed  and  wounded  and  which 
stoke  the  fuels  of  obstinacy  which  keep 
Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  from  coming  to 
the  conference  table  to  negotiate  a  legiti- 
mate settlement  to  the  war. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  clarify  the  wording  of 
his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  20-percent  tax  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  any  taxpayer  engaged  in  export 
trade  with  any  Communist  country 
which  is  supplying  material  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam.  That  means 
the  12  or  13  countries  which  are  gen- 
e-ally recognized  as  being  Communist 
coimtries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  are  not  quite  that 
many  Communist  countries  actually  en- 
gaged in  supplying  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  We  have  a  list  of  those 
countries.  We  know  exactly  which  ones 
they  are.  And  any  exp>orter  can  learn  by 
a  letter  to  his  Government  in  Washing- 
ton the  exact  identity  of  the  countries 
involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  penalty  would  not 
apply  to  those  trading  with  France  and 
England? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  apply  to  any 
c6untrles  which  are  not  considered  to  be 
Communist? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  These  are  not  the  coun- 
tries engaged  in  shipping  the  implements 
of  war.  Some  non-Communist  countries 
are  shipping  food,  and  so  forth.  However, 
the  MIGs  and  the  other  sophisticated 
weapons  are  shipped  from  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  Three  of  them  are  cen- 
tered around  Russia  and  EasteiTi  Europe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  Russia  the  sole  shipper 
of  these  goods? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  The  same  Commu- 
nist countries,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
from  serving  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  have  been  very  success- 
fully arming  Nasser  and  Egypt,  so  that 
another  war  in  the  Mideast  is  being 
ignited. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  pending  amendment 
would  also  apply  to  those  who  supply 
material  to  people  or  groups  of  people, 
even  tliough  the  material  does  not  go 
through  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  under  the  Communist  govern- 
ments, they  have  a  collectivist  economy 
so  that  everything  does  go  through  the 
government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  rny  question.  I 
thought  that  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

My  other  question  concerns  the  pen- 
alty for  trading  with  the  enemy.  The 
penalty  does  not  apply  to  trading  with 
the  Vietcong  or  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
thing  which  is  being  sent  into  South 
Vietnam  under  the  basis  of  trade.  It  is  all 
picked  up  from  the  north,  and  from 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  other  places  by 
means  of  truck  or  railroad,  it  is  then 
ferried  dowai  to  the  satellites  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  material 
can  be  shipped  direct  to  them  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  petroleum  a  war 
material? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Petroleum  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  anyone  selling 
petroleum  to  the  Vietcong  or  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  penalty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  for  selling  it  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  because 
H  is  not  a  Communist  state.  It  is  not  the 
country  with  which  we  are  at  war.  How- 
ever, if  they  ship  it  to  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  they  then  ship  it 
to  their  Vietcong  associates,  it  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  to  the  Vietcong  or  to 
the  people  in  South  Vietnam  who  are  at 
war  with  us? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  think  it  is  covered  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  direct  shipments  of 
weapons  to  South  Vietnam  to  take  care 
of  individual  Vietcong  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  a  change  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  Vietcong  are  at  war  with  us  par- 
ticularly, and  that  they  require  a  large 
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amount  of  supplies  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  war. 

Would  the  tax  penalty  apply  to  any 
company  or  person  in  the  United  States 
that  sells  to  the  Vietcong  or  carries  on 
export  business  within  the  country  with 
a  company  which  sells  to  the  Vietcong? 
Mr,  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
realistic  approach, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  awfully  real- 
istic. , 
Mr.  MUNDT.  There  would  be  a  much 
greater  penalty  than  that  on  such  a 
transaction  because  anyone  selling  to  the 
Vietcong  is  selling  to  a  nonexistent  gov- 
ernment. The  seller  could  never  collect. 
The  material  is  going  to  North  Vietnam 
and  is  being  ferried  down  by  truck,  rail- 
road, and  every  other  way  they  can  find, 
to  their  associates  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
would  find  there  is  a  very  large  market 
at  the  present  time  in  the  hills  of  South 
Vietnam  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
supplies  that  they  require.  Would  any- 
body undertaking  to  supply  them  be  sub- 
ject to  this  penalty? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  would  feel 
happier  and  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
agrees,  that  would  be  all  right.  I  think 
that  it  is  however  absolutely  unnecessary. 
We  could  cover  that  hypothetical  case  by 
saying,  "supply  material  to  the  Vietcong 
or  any  other  people  with  whom  we  are  at 
war." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  have  it  apply 
to  American  people. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  will  be  the  ones  to  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  the  Vietcong 
bought  a  substantial  amount  of  supplies 
from  American  companies  in  Saigon, 
what  would  be  the  situation  then? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  American  companies 
would  be  subject  to  the  tax.  It  would  be 
a  rather  unusual  occurrence,  but  they 
would  be  subject  to  it. 

Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  A  cracking  plant  is 

being  built  in  Rumania  by  the  United 

Petroleum  Co.,  which  is  a  U.S.  company. 

It  is  nearly  completed,  and  recently  I 

visited  it.  The  plant  was  built  in  part 

because  our  Government  encouraged  its 

construction  for  many  different  reasons. 

I   assume   that,   whether  the   United 

Petroleum  Co.  wants  to  or  not,  there  are 

certain  things  that  the  company  must 

continue  to  do  there  until  the  plant  is 

in  complete  operation. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the  tax 
would  apply  to  their  business.  Is  that 
correct?  .   ,     ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  certainly  hope 
so  Rumania  is  supplying  a  great  deal  of 
the  petroleum  to  North  Vietnam  without 
which  the  war  could  not  continue  and 
without  which  our  boys  would  not  be 
killed.  If  they  are  making  that  kind  of 
blood  money,  I  would  like  to  see  such 
business  covered,  and  I  believe  it  would 

be.  ,     , 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  know 

the  production  from  that  plant  is  going 

to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  that  a  good  deal 

of  the  production  from  Rumania  is  going 

to  Vietnam. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  this  production  is  from  that  par- 
ticular plant? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  make  any 
realistic  difference.  If  they  were  to  take 
it  through  a  pipehne,  one  could  not  say 
that  it  came  from  that  particular  plant. 
However,  if  we  have  American  oil  com- 
panies making  profit  at  the  expense  of 
boys  fighting  in  Vietnam,  I  think  that  a 
20-percent  war  profits  tax  is  too  small. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  tax  will  be 
adequate  to  make  them  stop  this  kind  of 
blood  traffic,  because  v,ar  is  a  serious 
business.  This  may  be  profitable  for  a 
few  greedy  American  companies,  but  it 
IS  not  profitable  for  the  boys  who  are 
fiahtinc:  in  the  war. 

Mr.  MOI«DALE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  there  are  any  so-called  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  which  would  not 
come  within  this  definition? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  get  a  list  periodically, 
because  we  have  been  following  this  and 
we  have  page  after  page  of  what  is  being 
shipped  and  by  whom. 

I  would  assume  that  a  little  country 
like  Albania  might  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  ship  or  to  sell.  I  do  not  recall 
from  memory.  But  if  it  does,  it  would  be 
included. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  most,  if  not  all.  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  which  are  commonly 
known  as  Communist  countries  would 
probably  be  included  within  the  defini- 
tion of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  depends  upon  whether 
the  Baltic  States,  such  as  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania,  are  included.  They  are 
Communist  countries.  They  probably  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat,  and  certainly 
have  no  war  supplies  to  sell.  But  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  industrial- 
ized Communist  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  am  certain,  is  aware  that 
we  annually  ship  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  agricultural  products  to  Poland. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am.  And  they  would  be 
included. 

Mr.   MONDALE.  The  shippers  would 
come  within  the  20-percent  provision  of 
this  amendment? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  know  of  any  military  uses 
to  which  this  food  would  be  put? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
military  use.  I  would  not  expect  farmers 
who  send  grain  to  be  exempted,  any 
more  than  people  who  are  selling  steel 
and  diamond-pointed  oil  drills.  It  all  goes 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  an  enemy 
country  engaged  in  supplying  Vietnam 
with  the  weapons  killing  our  boys  in 
the  war. 

I  agree  with  Bernard  Baruch,  who 
said: 

When  you're  in  war  with  an  enemy,  there 
are  no  siich  items  as  non-strategic  supplies. 


an  extra  few  dollars  profit.  I  want  to  Ux 
that  profit,  and  tax  it  big. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  have  figures  which 
show  the  types  and  quantities  of  military 
assistance  which,  for  example.  Rumania 
sends  to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  figures,  and  if  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  the  speech 
I  have  prepared,  the  Senator's  ears  will 
be  ringing  with  them,  if  he  remains  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion? If  Rumania  buys  crude  oil  and  re- 
fines it  and  sells  the  finished  product  so 
that  anv  of  it  goes  to  hostile  countries, 
would  the  owners  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  oil  sold  to  Rumania,  if  they 
were  Americans,  be  subject  to  the  20- 
percent  tax? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  question  sounds 
somewhat  obtuse,  the  way  the  Senator 
has  asked  it. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
reads:  'Any  country  which  has  engaged 
in  export  trade  with  any  Communist 
country  supplying  it." 

If  it  is  of  that  pattern,  they  would  be 
taxed.  The  question  is  so  obtuse  that  I 
cannot  follow  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
American  company. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  American  company 
was  incorporated  in  one  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  sold  the  oil  to  Ru- 
mania, would  they  not  be  subject  to  the 
20-percent  tax? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would,  if  they  paid 
an  American  tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  was  American  fi- 
nanced. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  If  this  tax  were  im- 
posed—and  it   would  be   a   substantial 
tax 


If  you  are  trying  to  win,  you  shut  off 
everything  you  can.  Even  shipping  food 
to  the  enemy  frees  manpower  from  the 
fields  in  the  Commimist  country  so  they 
can  turn  to  the  making  of  weapons  of 
war.  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  American 
boys,  while  a  few  avaricious  people  make 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Twenty  percent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  practical  conse- 
quences would  be,  I  assume,  that  most 
trade  involving  a  U.S.  company  or  a  U.S.- 
owned  subsidiary  with  an  Eastern  Eu- 
rope nation  would  become  competitively 
unrealistic.  This  amendment  would  prob- 
ably eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  of  this 
tjrpe  of  trade. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  hope  so.  Curi- 
ously enough.  Communists  are  willing  to 
pay  highly  inflated  war  prices  for  prod- 
ucts they  desperately  need.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  read  profit  and  loss  statements 
of  American  companies  that  are  making 
money  from  the  war  should  examine 
what  those  companies  are  being  paid  by 
the  Russians,  and  he  will  realize  that  the 
companies  can  pay  a  20-percent  tax 
without  it  hurting  too  much.  That  is  why 
we  put  the  tax  across  the  corporate  in- 
come, not  just  on  war  profits. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tempiate  that  this  tax— which  I  agree 
with  him  would  have  the  effect  of  ending 
virtually  all  trade  between  this  country 
and  Eastern  Europe— would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  denying  these  commodities  to 
Eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  As  I  said  before,  they 
will  pay  fantastically  high  prices  to  get 
these  items  from  this  country,  which  has 
the  curiously  indefensible  policy  of  draft- 
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Ing  its  boys  on  Monday  and  encouraging 
Its  exporters  to  sell  on  Wednesday  sup- 
plies which  next  Monday  can  kill  Amer- 
ican boys  If  those  supplies  happen  to 
wind  up  In  Vietnam.  The  Communists 
pay  a  high  price.  Why  not.  when  our 
country  can  be  induced  to  shoot  itself 
with  Its  own  guns? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  en- 
visage the  possibility  that  this  amend- 
ment might  not  deny  anything  to  East- 
ern Europe,  but  rather  give  these  cus- 
tomers to  our  Western  Europe  competi- 
tors? For  example,  would  we  lose  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  trade  with  Poland  and 
the  other  coimtries  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  nonstrateglc  computer  busi- 
ness, the  petroleum  business,  the  mod- 
ern tool  business  related  to  civilian  cars, 
and  other  items  of  that  nature?  Would 
not  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment simply  be  to  give  all  this  business 
to  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  describe 
for  me,  first,  a  machine  tool  useful  in 
making  cms-  which  is  not  useful  in  mak- 
ing tanks  oTislanes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
a  small  Flat  factory  is  being  constructed 
In  Budapest,  and  another  is  scheduled 
to  be  constructed  in  Moscow  or  Just  out- 
side of  Moscow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  one  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  credit  was  elimi- 
nated by  that  amendment.  However, 
American  tools  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
factory,  but  through  other  forms  of  fi- 
nancing. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment,  it 
would  not  deny  a  Commiuiist  nation  any- 
thing, but  Just  cause  them  to  go  else- 
where with  their  business.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  would  they  be 
denied? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  great  many  of  the 
things  they  must  get  from  this  country 
which  are  hard  to  get  if  not  impossible  to 
procure  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  cite 
an  example? 

Mr.  MUNE)T.  Yes.  The  Worden  gravity 
meter,  which  is  exclusively  an  American 
product,  which  we  have  been  selling  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  They  buy  it  here 
because  it  happens  to  be  an  American 
invention,  an  American  device.  It  is  very 
useful  in  killing  many  American  boys,  be- 
cause the  enemy  needs  it  to  measure  the 
accuracy  of  its  weapon  trajectory.  That 
is  why  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
to  get  these  devices.  And  if  they  get  them 
here,  those  who  sell  them  should  pay  a 
heavy  tax. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  it  is  used  for  stra- 
tegic reasons,  then  our  export  system 
should  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  will  be 
shocked  to  learn  what  his  President  has 
done.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  items 
are  on  the  list  of  selective  exports. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  requests 
have  been  granted  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 


main in  the  Chamber  until  I  deliver  my 
speech,  I  will  recite  them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  am  sure,  is  aware  of  the 
remarkable  liberalizing  events  in  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  notably 
Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  to  some  extent 
Poland,  and  of  more  recent  date,  Czecho- 
slovakia. These  countries,  although  they 
still  proclaim  communism,  are  demand- 
ing more  and  more  independence.  They 
are  becomine;  more  and  more  independ- 
ent from  Comicon.  which  is  the  Moscow- 
dominated  economic  apparatus.  They 
have  demanded  more  independence  from 
the  Eastern  Europe  military  apparatus, 
and  they  are  pursuing  an  independent 
line  in  international  affairs — witness  Ru- 
mania in  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  remain- 
ing sanction  which  Moscow  enjoys  in 
trying  to  impose  its  will  upon  these  coun- 
tries is  the  dependence  of  those  countries 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  trade. 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  by  trying 
to  eliminate  trade  between  this  country 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  nonstrateglc 
items  we  are  not  denying  them  anything 
because  they  will  go  to  other  sources. 
Instead,  we  may  be  actually  contributing 
to  the  one  thing  which  remains  available 
to  Moscow  for  control  of  these  Eastern 
European  countries;  namely,  trade  de- 
pendence? 

Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  for  us  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  nonstrateglc 
trade  to  encourage  these  nations  to  shift 
their  economies  to  the  West,  and  there- 
fore place  these  countries  in  a  position 
to  pursue  a  nondependent,  nationalistic 
course  in  International  matters. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
agree  with  the  Senator,  but  his  state- 
ments leave  me  on  cloud  9. 1  have  heard 
them  enunciated  by  others  before.  The 
position  should  be  explored.  We  heard  a 
lot  of  that  at  the  time  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  consular  treaty.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  engaged  in  the  same  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Senator  has  just  venti- 
lated: We  were  told  are  making  fine 
progress  with  the  Russians,  we  are 
getting  to  be  friends,  we  ought  to  move 
forward  and  approve  the  Consular 
Treaty  now  because  it  will  cement  all  of 
these  things. 

Well,  it  has  been  over  a  year  and  the 
Sonet  Union  has  not  ratified  the  treaty 
yet.  They  have  held  us  up  to  public 
scorn  around  the  world  and  they  have 
said  that  they  induced  us  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 

We  are  living  in  a  realistic  world.  These 
proposed  changes  are  subject  to  demon- 
strable truth.  In  speech  after  speech  and 
at  meeting  after  meeting  the  East  Euro- 
pean Communists  said,  "We  are  going  to 
work  to  provide  whatever  it  takes  to  as- 
sist our  comrades  in  North  Vietnam  to 
blow  the  Americans  out  of  Southeast 
Asia."  That  does  not  sound  like  a  nice 
Sunday  afternoon  conversation  to  me. 

If  there  is  anything  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Senator,  he  should  vote  for  my 
amendment  to  test  it  in  the  laboratory 
of  life. 

All  the  Communist  countries  have  to 
do  is  to  trade  with  the  United  States  as 
voluminously  as  they  desire,  and  to  de- 
sist from  shipping  the  weapons  of  war 


to- Hanoi  which  aire  continuing  the  ugly 
war  in  Vietnam  and  making  us  the  scorn 
of  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  free  world  turns 
its  back  on  President  Johnson  and  our 
country  when  they  see  us  trying  to  chisel 
out  profits  from  the  shipment  of  arms 
while  we  are  drafting  boys  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  They  do  not  associate  with 
that  kind  of  crass  materialistic  concept 
of  war.  The  Senator  wishes  it  were  not 
so  and  so  do  I.  However,  one  has  to  look 
at  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  describing  what  went  on 
at  the  Prague  Conference  to  which  the 
new  Czech  leaders  had  been  summoned 
by  the  more  Stalinist  leadership  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  story 
and  other  sources  that  this  conference 
was  held  to  try  to  slow  down  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  democracy  that  were 
being  evidenced  in  Czechoslovaklan  life. 

This  story  reports  that  the  policy  of 
the  Czech  Government  is  to  try  to  re- 
strain the  counti-y  from  the  tendencies 
that  are  operating  in  favor  of  a  more 
stable  world.  Working  in  favor  of  Com- 
munist control  from  Moscow  was  the 
threat  of  economic  reprisal  based  on  the 
present  dependency  of  Czechoslovakia 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  capital,  and 
raw  supplies  to  run  its  industry. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
think  that  we  help  the  situation  by  mak- 
ing the  Czechs  more  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  this  amendment  would 
do? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  amendment  would 
not  do  that.  We  would  help  the  situation 
because  we  make  It  possible  for  trade 
with  Czechoslovakia  to  expand,  provided 
they  do  not  use  the  trade  to  join  In  the 
arming  of  the  enemy  we  have  in  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  all  there  Is  to  our  pro- 
posal, whether  they  are  friendly  or  un- 
friendly. 

I  do  not  accept  the  New  York  Times 
as  an  authority  on  what  happened  in 
Czechoslovakia  any  more  than  I  accept 
what  they  say  in  connection  with  Viet- 
nam because  they  say  we  cannot  win 
the  war  and  that  we  ought  to  pull  out. 
One  of  the  Senator's  colleagues  from 
Minnesota  agrees  with  them  and  an- 
other colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  disagrees  with  them.  I  am  not 
gdlng  to  put  the  Senator  on  the  spot  but 
I  am  not  going  to  get  confused  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

Does  the  Senator  have  other 
questions? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  the  remarks  and  not  during  the 
colloquy,  an  article  entitled  "Czechs' 
Concern  Over  Bloc  Rising"  which  was 
published  on  page  10  of  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  Che  chair).  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  interested  in  having  the  present 
manager  of  the  bill  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference  on  a 
voice  vote? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  have  to  talk  with 
my  colleagues.  I  am  a  little  more  in- 
terested in  having  a  rollcall  vote  becau.-je 
I  know  the  House  conferees  will  be 
obstinate  about  it.  They  were  pretty 
stubborn  when  we  had  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment on  the  Plat  Motor  Co..  and  they 
were  stubborn  when  we  had  the  next 
amendment  on  the  curtaiUng  of  the 
right  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  loan 
American  funds  to  finance  trade  over 
there.  If  it  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  right. 

I  shall  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  couple  of 
questions  that  occur  in  trying  to  make 
this  an  amendment  that  could  be 
enforced. 

For  example,  the  amendment  provides : 

(b)  The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year  to  any 
taxpayer  who  submits  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  a  statement 
under  oath  that  he  has  not  engaged  during 
the  taxable  year  in  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist country  which  Is  supplying  material 
to  the   Government   of   North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Which  is  supplying  ma- 
terial to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well.  Supplying 
material  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

That  would  require  every  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States  to  comply  with  this 
provision  for  an  oath.  Is  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  IvIUNDT.  The  provision  means 
there  would  be  an  affidavit  such  as  there 
is  on  a  joint  income  tax  return  that  in- 
volves social  security.  There  would  be 
one  more  statement  to  check  to  state  that 
you  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  gather  that  it  is 
the  intenticn  of  the  Senator  to  have 
every  taxpayer  who  fills  out  his  tax  form 
to  swear  under  oath.  I  guess  the  taxpayer 
would  have  to  go  to  a  notary  public  and 
say  that  he  has  not  been  doing  any  busi- 
ness with  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  be  the  same  kind 
of  indication  that  is  made  in  cormec- 
tion  with  other  matters  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  tax  return. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tliat  is,  just  a  state- 
ment. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Subject  to  perjurj-. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  proposal  might 
become    law.   What    does    the    Senator 
mean? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  a  fair  question. 
There  would  be  one  tiny  square  follow- 
ing a  short  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  which  would  say.  "Have  you  been 
shipping  to  any  Communist  countrj-  or 
trading  with  the  enemy?"  The  taxpayer 
\'ould  check  the  square  marked  "No," 
iust  as  he  now  checks  a  square  to  indi- 
cate whether  he  is  65  years  of  age  or 
over.  It  would  not  take  more  than  a  sec- 
ond of  any  taxpayer's  time  at  the  most. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  this  bill  should 
become  law,  as  far  as  legislative  history 
is  concerned.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
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Senator   that   the   taxpayer   would   not 
have  to  file  an  oath. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  taxpayer  would 
onlv  check  the  square. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  right. 
I  would  want  it  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  perjury  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  all  taxpayers 
would  do  that,  including  taxpayers  who 
work  in  the  Capitol  cleaning  up  the 
dislics. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  very  important  but 
it  is  only  a  little  scratch  of  the  pen.  I 
would  think  that  anyone  would  be  de- 
li ■hted  to  put  an  X  in  the  square  and  to 
save  20  ijercent  of  the  tax  required  of 
those  unable  to  do  .so.  I  know  I  would. 
I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  checks  to  make  like 
that  in  this  era  of  high  taxation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  other  words,  an- 
other section  would  be  required  to  fill 
out  on  the  tax  return,  with  a  question 
such  as  Did  you  or  did  you  not  trade  or 
do  anv  business  with  a  country  which  is 
doing  business  with  the  Communists?" 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Along  with  all  the  other 
X's  we  will  be  filling  out  on  our  income 
tax  forms  between  now  and  April  15.  We 
will  be  making  a  great  many  of  them,  but 
none  of  them  gives  a  20-percent  tax  sav- 
ing as  this  one  would. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  "Hien.  if  a  person  did 
.say  that  he  was  not  doing  business  with 
a  Communist  couiitry.  at  that  point  there 
would  have  to  be  some  more  lines  on  the 
income  tax  form  where  they  would  figure 
out  the  20  percent  of  the  $1,000  tax,  and 
figure  that  in  it.  In  other  words,  we  would 
lengthen  the  income  tax  return  which  we 
file,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  think  so.  We 
might  broaden  it  instead  of  lengthening 
it.  It  would  be  but  a  small  sentence  in  a 
small  box. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  the  Senator 

refers  to  supplying  material  to  Vietnam, 

over  what  period  of  time  is  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  During  the  taxable  year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  would 

be  willing  to  take  care  of  that  during  the 

taxable  year,  I  assume?  In  other  words, 

legislatively 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Line  6  it  is  on.  Page  1. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  to  whether  a  man 
is  engaging  in  trade  with  any  Communist 
country,  that  would  be  upon  the  taxpayer. 
How  about  when  the  Communist  country 
supplies  the  material?  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  limitation  on  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Only  as  long  as  we  are  at 
war.  We  are  now  at  war.  It  could  not  be 
ex  post  facto  on  this.  It  has  to  be  during 
the  taxable  year,  or  in  futuro.  We  cannot 
write  legislation  backward. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator's  idea  is 
to  have  this  apply  from  the  time  it  be- 
comes law — if  passed— that  is,  thereafter. 
In  other  words,  we  would  say  thereafter, 
if  any  trade  was  engaged  in. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  we  should  put 
the  word  "thereafter"  in  here. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  need  it  be- 
cause we  cannot  write,  constitutionally, 
ex  post  facto  laws. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Say  that  a  fellow  fi- 


nally sold  something  to  a  Communist 
country  this  year,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  actually  was  a  Communist 
countiT.  is  that  dealt  with  here?  A  Com- 
munist country  dealing  eventually  with 
Vietnam,  say  2  years  later?  What  do 
we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  .says  on  page  2.  line  5. 
"which  is  supplying."  and  that  brings  it 
to  the  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  .Ml  right.  So  then  lie 
would  not  be  pro.secuted  in  the  first  in- 
stance if  he  supplied  the  material  in 
1968  and  they  did  not  supply  it  to  Viet- 
nam until  1970.  if  that  war  is  still  going 
on— which  we  liope  it  is  not.  But  what 
happens  at  that  point?  Will  such  a  man 
be  inosecuted.  or  what? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  think  it 
would  be  ocrurrinp  during  a  taxable  year, 
but  if  he  developed  a  lu.sh  customer  over 
there  and  he  continues  to  supply  that 
customer,  then  he  would  get  caught  with 
the  tax. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  could  be  .<;ym- 
pathetic  with  the  idea  that  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  bring  out.  but  I  am  hopeful 
that' we  would  not  undertake  a  measure 
of  this  nature  which  really  leaves  much 
to  be  de.sired  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  amendment  has  been  drafted.  I  have 
no  criticism  to  make  of  my  friend  be- 
cause I  know  it  was  drafted  probably  in 
a  Juirry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  complaint  against 
the  iCsLslative  counsel,  cither.  Tlie  Sen- 
ates  legislati\e  council  had  to  do  it 
quickly.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted — 
as  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be — and  it 
goes  to  conference,  the  technicians  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  any  quibbles  that 
the  technicians  are  now  raising  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  they  can  get 
to  the  meat  in  the  coconut.  Just  like  fiy 
specks  on  a  sheet  of  music,  they  will  be 
ascertained  and  removed  so  that  the 
musical  notation  will  be  clear  to  all.  In 
other  words,  that  we  see  to  it  trading 
with  the  enemy  is  stopped  or  severely 
penalized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
kno".'  tlic  number  of  countries  supplying 
material  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  them  all. 
I  know  some  of  them.  Our  Government 
certainly  knows  them  all.  The  taxpayer 
could  be  kept  advised.  We  can  put  an 
order  on  it.  We  can  get  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
decs  not  know  completely,  how  Is  the  tax- 
payer supposed  to  know? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  take  longer  than  I 
thou;;ht.  but  we  will  get  to  it.  I  have  a 
list  of  those  countries  showing  where 
suoplics  to  Vietnam  come  from. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  My  question  is — and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being 
against  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do — 
just  what  countries  are  sending  mate- 
rials of  war  to  Vietnam.  How  is  the  tax- 
paver  supposed  to  know? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  6-cent  stamp  will  take 
care  of  it.  If  the  man  is  an  exporter,  he 
will  find  out  anyhow  as  to  the  legality  of 
it.  and  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington  will  produce 
the  entire  list. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Well,  suppose  Al- 
bania—I do  not  know  this— is  supplying 
material  to  Vietiiam. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  got  a  record 
of  it.  Anyone  could  get  It  upon  request 
with  a  6-cent  stamp. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  he  will  get  a 
letter  back  saying  "we  are  not  trading 
with  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  can  go  to  the  Tax 
Court.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  if  the 
Commerce  E>epartment  wrongly  advises 
him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  about  a  part- 
nership? Suppose  we  have  a  partnership 
where  one  member  is  trading  with  Al- 
bania, and  the  other  partners  know 
nothing  about  it.  Does  the  action  of  the 
one  partner  taint  all  the  partners?  Are 
they  all  to  be  subject  to  the  tax?  Or  just 
the  one  that  traded  with  Albania?  How 
does  the  amendment  work  in  that  case? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  what  kind 
of  partnership  it  would  be.  It  might  be 
limited.  But  that  fellow  who  made  that 
kind  of  deal,  he  would  be  liable. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  other  partners 
had  no  knowledge  that  some  of  their 
business-was  with  a  country  supplying 
material  to  Vietnam,  then  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  tax,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Tax  Court.  I  cannot  make  legislative 
history  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
every  imaginary  contingency. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Well,  legislative  his- 
tory is  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Right.  I  have  said  that 
the  partner  who  knows  about  that  trad- 
ing would  be  taxed.  The  rest  would  have 
to  prove  their  total  ignorance.  It  could 
happen.  That  is  why  partnerships  seem 
to  be  going  out  of  style  these  days  and 
corporations  are  becoming  more  popular 
because  so  many  people  get  caught  with 
bad  partners  quite  often. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  happens  if 
some  goods  are  sent  to  a  country  in  good 
faith,  say  to  Britain,  and  then  trans- 
ferred by  that  country,  or  some  inter- 
mediary, to  someone  in  Albania  who,  in 
turn,  will  send  it  on  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would  be  in  the 
clear,  if  it  is  sold  to  someone  in  a  country 
which  is  not  Communist.  We  can  ap- 
proach those  problems  later  on  in  the 
session  with  a  different  approach.  This  is 
the  first  step. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  all  that  this 
would  really  require,  if  a  person  wants 
to  do  business,  and  not  pay  the  addi- 
tional tax  would  be  for  him  to  send  his 
products  through  an  intermediary,  say, 
in  Lichtenstein,  and  let  the  goods  find 
their  way  to  Albania  and  then  to  Viet- 
nam. Thus,  once  a  product  was  sold  to  a 
non-Communist  country  in  good  faith, 
those  who  made  the  sale  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  additional  tax  under  the 
Senator's  amendment;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  they  sold  it  to  an  en- 
trepreneur in  a  free  country,  they  would 
not  be  guilty.  We  are  not  trying  to  cor- 
rect all  things  here.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out,  reaUy.  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  toward  whether  we  want  to  make 
this  war  possible  to  win  or  whether  we 
are  just  talking  and  complaining  about 
it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  as  long  as  the  industrial 
geruus  of  this  country  is  supplying  Com- 


munist countries  with  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial being  shipped,  knowing  that  the 
Communist  countries  have  become  the 
sole  reason  why  they  continue  to  flght  in 
Hanoi.  We  raise  a  lot  of  quibbles  and 
technicalities  here.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
boys  getting  shot  at  with  something 
which  has  been  refabrlcated  from  an 
American  exporter  is  interested  in  try- 
ing to  stop  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  have 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  served  in  Viet- 
nam. Thus,  I  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
does. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  want  to  get  the 
war  over  in  Vietnam,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  does. 

Mr  MUNDT.  We  have  to  start  some- 
where. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  like  to  see  us  doing  something 
that  does  not  look  very  practical.  I  am 
afraid,  that  actually,  we  may  be  doing 
that.  If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
could  supply  a  list  of  those  countries 
which  are  giving  aid  to  Vietnam,  it  would 
help,  franklj',  in  making  legislative  his- 
tory, to  warn  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try as  to  those  countries  they  should  not 
do  business  with.  But  my  question  is,  as 
long  as  the  Senator  himself,  who  has 
followed  this  sort  of  thing  very  closely, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  does  not  know 
this  information,  then  how  is  the  tax- 
payer supposed  to  know  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  knows  enough  about  it  to  know 
that  simply  putting  a  list  in  the  Record 
to  indicate  that  other  Communist  coun- 
tries are  not  included  means  it  is  a  par- 
tial list  and  it  could  subsequently  be  out- 
dated. I  am  talking  primarily  about  Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Po- 
land. Those  probably  are  the  big  four  in 
Eastern  Europe.  There  are  undoubtedly 
others,  but  they  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  they  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  them.  We  know  that  the  great- 
est part  of  this  comes  out  of  Russia,  be- 
cause she  is  the  great  industrial  complex 
of  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  if  he  will  associate 
himself  with  me  when  the  majority  leader 
comes  here  and  asks  if  we  can  limit  the 
time  on  this  amendment,  and  I  have  to 
tell  him  I  have  not  even  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
my  prepared  speech.  The  majority  leader 
would  like  to  vote  on  final  passage  to- 
night and  I  would  like  to  help  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  how  long  does  he 
anticipate  his  speech  will  take? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  going  to  take  longer 
now  than  I  originally  had  anticipated, 
because  of  some  quibbling  technicalities 
which  have  been  raised  and  which  must 
be  answered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Can  the  Senator 
estimate  how  long  he  will  take? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  win  take  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 


sota  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
ask  the  remaining  questions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  could 
say  how  long  it  would  take  if  he  would 
speak  without  interruption.  If  we  could 
work  out  such  aji  arrangement  for  him 
in  making  his  speech,  how  long  would  he 
estimate  it  would  take? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  take  me  some 
time.  How  long  it  will  take  to  answer 
the  questions,  I  do  not  know.  I  had  antic- 
ipated originally  that  I  could  make  the 
whole  case  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  see 
now  that  is  not  possible.  In  addition  the 
coauthor  of  this  amendment.  Senator 
Byrd,  has  a  speech  to  make. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  he  can  finish  it  an  hour  from  now? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  doubt  it.  If  only  two 
Senators  who  oppose  have  taken  as  long 
as  they  have  in  asking  questions  and 
other  Senators  come  to  their  defense,  we 
may  be  here  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Senator  who  has  thus  far  spoken 
was  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  just  asking  the 
question  whether  It  Is  possible  for  the 
Senator  to  accomplish  what  he  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Realizing  that  there  are 
technicalities  involved,  and  wanting  to 
get  on  with  the  general  Idea,  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  accept  it  and 
then  let  the  technicalities  be  worked  out. 
we  could  be  through  here  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  Indicated  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  It  to  confer- 

611 C6. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  a  good  gimmick 
to  use  on  a  freshman  Senator,  but  the 
Senator  knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
I  would  not  take  that  up.  I  think  the  Issue 
deserves  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  never  imply 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  not  know  more  about  parliamentary 
procedure  than  I  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  but  I  have  sat  on 
many  conferences,  and  I  know  how  con- 
ference committees  work.  If  we  want  to 
do  something  about  the  problem,  granted 
that  it  is  not  perfect,  granted  that  it 
does  not  cover  everything,  but  that  It 
gives  some  Indication  to  the  people  of 
the  country  and  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  mix  profits 
•with  war,  that  we  want  to  shut  off  these 
supplies,  that  we  are  giving  our  help  to 
the  war  effort,  then,  fine  work,  let  It  go 
to  conference.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
want  to  do  this,  fine.  But  I  think  every 
Senator  is  entitled  to  have  a  roUcall 
on  his  proposals  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  patience  and  courtesy. 

I  have  just  returned  from  3  weeks  in 
Eastern  Europe.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation's  policy  of  re- 
stricting credit  and  imposing  excessive 
export  controls  and  other  restrictions 
poison  the  possibilities  of  expanded 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  a  self- 
defeating  policy  which  has  actually  con- 
tributed to  control  by  Moscow  over  East- 
ern European  coimtries,  slowing  down 
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the  day  when  the  independent  policies 
of  those  countries  can  be  asserted. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  differ- 
entiate in  his  mind  the  contributions 
trade  can  make  to  better  understandmg 
as  between  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace,  between  countries  which  trade  in 
civUian  goods,  and  do  not  ship  miUtary 
goods  to  kUl  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and 
those  that  do;  or  does  the  Senator  think 
we  should  treat  them  all  the  same? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  first  answer  to 
lliat  question  is  that  we  are  not  denymg 
tliem  anything.  I  think  a  proper  name 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  be  the 
De  Gaulle  amendment,  because  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  will  be  delighted  if  it  is 
adopted.  It  means  that  the  $200 
or  S300  million  of  trade  we  have  with 
Eastern  European  countries  will  be  made 
available  to  him  for  his  farming  and 
commercial  interests.  This  is  also  true 
of  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

So  what  we  probably  are  doing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  balance-of-payment  crisis, 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment,  is  to  deny 
$300  or  $400  milUon  in  favorable 
commercial  trade  in  nonstrategic  items 
and  simply  give  this  trade  to  others,  our 
competitors.  „ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  really 
saying— I  want  liim  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  this  is  the  implication— that 
it  is  all  right  in  time  of  war  for  young 
men  to  serve  their  counti-y  and  leave  the 
farm  and  leave  the  school,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600,000  of  them,  and  let  them 
make  that  sacrifice,  but  we  should  not 
do  anything  in  any  way  to  curtail  the 
extra  income  that  war  profiteers  are 
making  because  they  can  seU  to  a  plush 
Communist  market  in  Russia  the  war- 
making  supplies  which  in  turn  are  re- 
fabricated  or  manufactured  and  shipped 
as  war  material  from  there? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  weakens  the  Communists  and 
strengthens  us  to  inflict  on  ourselves  the 
denial  of  markets  in  eastern  Europe  for 
our  farm  supplies  and  other  supplies, 
and  leave  them  to  France?  In  what  way 
does  this  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
and  weaken  them  and  strengthen  us? 

Mr.   MUNDT.   Because   many   of   the 
products  they  want— and  I  would  not 
give  concessions  to  farmers  that  I  would 
not  give  to  everybody  else— which  are 
approved  for  shipment  and  which  we 
send,  are  goods  which  are  in  rather  short 
supply  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  So 
they  come  in  here  and  pay  the  American 
profiteers  fantastically  high  pnces  be- 
cause they  have  to  have  them  to  keep 
their  Russian  economy  moving  at  full 
speed.  In  a  desperate  situation,  one  pays 
any  price  to  plug  up  the  holes.  So  it  does 
weaken  the  United  States  not  to  force 
them  to  go  to  less  productive  markets, 
where  they  have  less  to  choose  from, 
where  they  cannot  get  such  sophisticated 
machinery'  as  gravity  meters,  machinery 
for  oil  wells,  diamond  drills,  and  all  the 
other  new  and  modem  tools  to  be  used 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  have 
':een  developed  in  this  country  because  of 
c'.iT  great  oil  explorations  and  oil  de- 
velopment here.  So  those  countries  can 
'  pt  many  things  here  that  they  would 
not    get    otherwise    or    elsewhere.    We 
.strengthen  them  by  doing  that.         ^ 


It  is  my  fundamental  position— and 
this  is  where  we  disagree— that  we  should 
do  nothing  to  strengthen  our  enemy; 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  sell  the 
Communist  enemy  that  is  nonstrategic; 
that  we  should  not  sell  our  enemy  any- 
thing, not  a  pencil  or  a  pill,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  prolong  the  war  and 
escalate  our  loss  of  life  and  treasure 
overseas.  ,    •   • 

I  think  the  basic  flaw  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  President— and  the  Sena- 
tor instead  of  us,  should  be  supporting 
him  and  I  have  supported  him  in  Viet- 
nam—is that  he  relies  too  much  on  mili- 
tary strength,  military  effort,  military 
weapons,  and  military  sacrifices,  and  has 
not  really  begun  to  utilize  our  diplomatic 
strength  and  om-  industrial  strength  and 
our  great  commerce.  We  propose  that 
some  should  pay  20  percent,  becau.se 
these  certain  exporters  have  been  trading 
with  the  Communists  overseas. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,     ^ 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  will  yield,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  associate  liimself  witli  me  when 
the  majority  leader  consults  us  about  a 
time  limitation  and  point  out  that  he  has 
prevented  me  from  even  getting  started 
with  my  prepared  presentatioii. 

Mr  MONDALE.  In  the  article  to  which 
I  earlier  referred  about  the  Dresden 
meeting.  Mr.  Heni-y  Kamm,  reiwrting 
from  Prague  on  March  26,  states: 

A  high  member  of  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment indicated  in  conversation  that  eco- 
nomic pressure  had  been  put  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  restrain  her  Internal  Uberallzatlon 
and  to  hold  the  Soviet-block  line  In  foreign 
policy. 


I  emphasize  -economic  pressure." 
In  other  words,  what  happened  in 
Dresden  was  that  the  Stalinist-type 
Communist  leaders  summoned  Dubcek 
and  the  new  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  because  they  were  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  liberalization  going  on 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Tlie  article  implies 
that  the  only  thing  available  to  Moscow 
is  economic  pressure,  and  notes  the  par- 
ticular economic  dependence  of  Czecho- 
slovakia on  Soviet  Russia. 

Docs  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  weaken  or  strengthen  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  believe  it  serves  to 
strengthen,  by  increasing  that  economic 
dependence  and  the  corresponding  abil- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  to  apply  pressure. 
I  beUeve  the  Senator's  proposal  is  bad 
for  our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  it 
is  bad  for  the  development  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  free  trade,  and  undersUnd- 
ing  between  the  East  and  the  West.  I 
believe  it  is  the  one  means  by  which 
we  can  most  strongly  contribute  to  the 
economic  hold  which  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  continue  to  exercise  over  east- 
ern Europe. 

Further,  it  denies  nothing  to  eastern 
Europe:  it  simply  gives  De  Gaulle  and 
the  other  leaders  of  western  Europe  the 
opportunity  to  supply  what  we  would 
withhold.  ,    ^     ,. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 

like  to  answer  that. 

Let  us  take  Czechoslovakia,  since  that 
counti-y  is  the  example  the  Senator  has 
quoted.  I.  too,  have  been  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, though  not  recently— not  with- 


in the  la.st  8  months— so  I  bow  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  as  being  much 
more  expert  than  I  am  for  that  reason, 
and  also  because  he  reads  the  New  York 
TUnes  with  much  greater  dedication 
than  I. 

I  remind  the  Senator,  however,  of  the 
events  of  tlie  last  liberal  upri.sin'^  in 
Czechoslovakia  when  that  frreat  liberal, 
Jan  Masaryk,  was  murdered  by  being 
thrown  out  the  window.  That  is  how  tha* 
one  ended.  So  this  time  .hey  are  resort- 
ing to  economic  pressure.  Let  us  explore 
that.  ,,  . 

We  can  say  to  the  Czechs,  "You  need 
not  trade  mi'ch  with  Rus.-ia  any  more. 
We  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  merchandise 
over  here.  You  make  some  fine  things 
we  would  like  to  have  in  our  countr>-.  We 
can  work  it  out,  just  as  soon  as  you  will 
agree  not  to  ship  weapons  to  Hanoi  to 
continue  to  prolong  the  war,"  which  is 
causing  such  agony  in  this  country  and 
which  is  actually  the  reason  we  are  de- 
bating this  bill  today. 

The  proponents   of  the  measure  are 
saying.  -Let  us  tax  ever>body  10  percent 
higher."  I  say,  -Let  us  shorten  the  war 
by  curlailaiu  the  supplies  wh'ch  are  pro- 
longing the  war,"  and  we  run  into  a  maze 
of  technicalities.  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
plausible   that  we  can  help  make  this 
split    more    certain    by    saying    to    the 
Czechs.  -You  can  count  on  us;  you  just 
quit  sliipping  supplies  to  Hanoi,"   and 
thereby  putting  a  little  bit  more  pressure 
on  Ru.ssia.  Russia  is  having  something 
of  a  hard  time  meeting  lier  commitments 
now  She  is  trying  to  establish  superiority 
in  antiballistic  missUes.  We  hear  debates 
r.s  to  whether  we  now  have  a  missile  lag 
with  Ru.ssia  or  not.  She  is  developing  a 
tremendous  new  navy.  She  has  been  able 
to  arm  North  Korea. 

The  administration  says  that  we  could 
not  have  protect^-d  the  Pueblo  when  she 
came  near  the  coast  of  North  Korea. 
Why?  Because  of  75  Russian  Migs  .mst 
over  the  hill.  Where  did  they  come  from? 
From  Russia;  from  this  great  militarj- 
economy  ihey  have  built  up  in  part  be- 
cau.se  we  and  others  have  come  to  their 
aid  have  taken  care  of  their  civilian 
needs,  and  liave  let  them  put  all  of  their 
resources  into  the  military. 

We  have  thereby  permitted  the  arming 
of  the  Arab  States,  and  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  another  war,  simply  because 
Rur-,.sia  and  tthci  Communist  States  have 
supplied  arms  to  Nasser  and  his  friends— 
the  Senator  knows  it  and  I  know  it— and 
we  made  it  easier  for  them  to  do  it  by 
satisfyinc  the  needs  of  the  Russian  civil- 
ian economy,  so  that  they  could  take  the 
men,  the  materiel,  the  planes  and  equip- 
ment that  would  normally  be  used  for 
civilian  needs  and  concentrate  on  mak- 
inc  themselves  the  great,  big  mihUry 
merchant    and    supply    source    of    the 

world.  ,.^  ,     ,  ,^ 

I  want  to  flop  that  just  a  little  bit. 
I  want  to  do  it  so  badly  that  I  am  willing 
to  accept  a  technical  difficulty  or  two  m 
drafting  the  leeri.slatlon.  I  think  an  ex- 
pression bv  the  Senate  on  intent  is  the 
important  thine.  That  is  why  I  want  a 
rollcall.  . 

Good  pracious.  if  the  majority  of  Sen- 
ators feel  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  fine:  that  is  what  a  rollcall 
is  for   Let  us  reveal  that.  If  they  feel. 
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however,  as  do  I,  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  different  after  5  years  of 
fighting  and  no  period  of  winning,  then 
I  think  we  have  got  to  do  something 
different,  and  It  should  not  be  to  puU  out, 
or  pull  back,  under  that  enclave  theory 
of  General  Gavin,  which  I  think  is  as 
dead  as  the  soldiers  would  be  all  around 
him  if  he  were  in  charge,  and  were  to 
do  it. 

But  let  us  not  just  sit  here  and  twiddle 
our  thimibs  and  say.  "Let  us  send  50,000 
more  soldiers,  and  escalate  our  sales  to 
Russia,  so  she  can  send  enough  men, 
guns,  Mlgs.  and  weapons  to  kill  the 
additional  50.000.' 

When  are  we  going  to  get  off  from 
this  bloody  treadmill,  and  try  something 
different?  Here,  at  least,  is  a  suggestion: 
to  curtail  the  source  of  supply  and  thus 
reduce  the  length  and  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  promised  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  WONDALE.  Just  one  minute. 
I,  too.  am  grateful  that  we  are  to 
have  a  rollcall.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
philosophy  underlining  the  Senator's 
proposal  has  been  the  dominating  one 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

I  think  this  philosophy  is  tragically 
wrong:  it  is  misguided;  it  is  helping  the 
enemy;  it  is  hurting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments; it  Is  interfering  with  peaceful 
strategic  trade;  it  is  obliterating  our 
attempts  to  understand  each  other  more ; 
and,  tragically,  it  is  preventing  the  best 
hope  for  these  pathetic  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  wrest  themselves  free 
from  Soviet  control.  In  the  old  days,  the 
Khrushchev  strategy  in  the  Hungarian 
uprising  was  based  on  suppression  by 
force.  Those  days  are  over. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Are  you  sure? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  You  do  not  take  the 
word  of  the  New  York  Times  for  it.  abso- 
lutely into  permanency.  You  may  be  sorry 
if  you  do. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  as  close  to 
Moscow  as  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  think  these  days  are  over,  but 
he  may  have  better  information  than  I. 
In  any  event,  it  is  quite  apparent,  re- 
gardless of  that,  that  the  basic  strategy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  to  maintain 
economic  dependence  over  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  Soviet  Union  is  terribly  con- 
cerned by  the  dramatic  shift  of  trade, 
on  the  part  of  Rumania,  to  Western 
markets. 

For  when  countries  become  independ- 
ent of  the  Soviet  Union  in  trade,  they 
almost  inevitably  show  that  they  will  be- 
come independent  in  political  matters  as 
well. 

I  believe  this  policy  should  be  debated. 
I  think  Congress  is  making  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  the  main  beneficiaries,  because  they 
are  getting  the  markets.  Eastern  Europe 
is  not  being  denied  anything.  I  think  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  there  will 
be  joy  in  Moscow,  and  there  will  be  joy 
in  France;  but  there  should  be  very  little 
joy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  will  certainly  be 
joy  among  the  armed  services  in  Viet- 
nam if  we  adopt  it.  The  Senator  can  add 


that,  too.  It  will  not  be  limited  to  those 
places  the  Senator  mentioned  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  not  be  evident  there, 
even  if  in  fact  the  Senator's  hypothesis 
is  sound,  and  I  have  heard  it  for  a  long 
time — I  sit  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  listen  to  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  spent  more  time  listening  to  State 
Department  speakers  apologizing  for 
their  bad  guesses  aboqt  this  particular 
policy  than  anything  else  they  talk  about, 
becau.se  they  have  made  a  lot  of  these 
conjectures,  and  always  have  an  alibi 
ready  when  they  do  not  work  out. 

For  example,  there  is  the  fact  of  the 
Russians'  failing  to  sign  the  Consular 
Agreement.  They  have  done  nothing 
about  it.  If  the  Senator's  hypothesis  is 
sound,  they  would  have  signed  it  a  long 
time  ago.  The  State  Department  also 
guessed  wrong  and  advised  us  badly  on 
that  one. 

But  apart  from  that,  if  they  are  now 
going  to  try  to  put  countries  together, 
and  cement  their  Communist  coalition 
by  becoming  the  great  provider,  econom- 
ically, for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  if  that  hypothesis  were  cor- 
rect, we  would  not  be  helping  it  by  our 
amendment.  We  would  not  be  making 
it  easier  for  the  Russian  economy  to  plug 
up  those  loopholes,  so  that  they  can  pro- 
vide all  those  things.  They  buy  from  us 
only  the  things  they  desperately  need. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  offer  his  list  of  items? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Obviously,  we  will 
not  now  finish  this  debate  tonight.  There 
are  pages  of  exactly  what  they  bought, 
the  date  they  purchased  it,  and  the  pay- 
ment in  terms  of  our  dollars.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  know  that.  I  think 
our  constituents  are  entitled  to  know 
that,  because  we  are  going  to  say,  by  our 
vote  on  this  issue  when  it  comes  to  a 
vote  some  time  tomorrow,  "All  right;  let 
us  encom-aj»6  an  expansion  of  that  war- 
feeding  trade"  or  we  are  going  to  say, 
"Let  us  discourage  it." 

Certainly  the  pending  amendment  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  I  think 
that  we  can  argue  the  economic  matter 
either  way.  Only  time  can  tell  which  one 
of  us  is  correct  as  far  as  the  economic 
philosophy  is  concerned.  But  we  have  a 
war  on  our  hands  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noticed  during  the 
discussion  of  the  able  Senator  from. 
South  Dakota  that  he  has  several  times 
used  the  words  "war  materials."  and  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
countries  are  supplying  war  materials 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  weapons  of  war.  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice,  however,  in 
reading  his  amendment  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  amendment  to  the  furnish- 
ing by  Communist  coiontries  of  war  ma- 
terials or  materials  of  war,  but  tiie 
amendment  says,  "supplying  material  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  any  material. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  find  the  words  on 
lines  7  and  8  of  page  1:  "which  is  sup- 
plying materials  to  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam." 


Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  also  find  the  same 
words  on  page  2  of  the  amendment 
which  is  the  portion  which  covers  the 
affldavit  by  the  taxpayer.  The  same 
words  are  used  there. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator  proposes  then  that  the  taxpayer 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  tax  if 
he  deals  with  any  Communist  country 
must  be  able  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
that  country  is  not  furnishing  any  type 
of  material  to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct, 
it  says  "material"  and,  as  I  say,  if  one 
adopts  my  hypotheses — if  one  disagrees, 
fine— it  is  clear,  people  think  that  we 
can  fight  a  war  with  an  enemy  and  give 
him  everything  but  ammunition  and  win 
the  war  and  send  him  clothing  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  housing  ma- 
terial and  bathtubs.  I  think  that  in  this 
kind  of  a  war,  we  are  fighting  an  eco- 
nomic war  along  with  a  military  war 
and  we  should  deliberately  do  nothing 
at  all  to  strengthen  our  enemy. 

That  is  one  of  my  big  quarrels  with 
President  Johnson  whose  direction  of 
the  war  is  that  he  can  continue  to  pile 
on  the  military  strength  and  increase 
the  casualties  as  if  there  were  no  eco- 
nomic way  by  which  to  put  the  pinch 
on  Hanoi.  I  think  that  there  is.  I  think 
we  should  start  trying  now — with  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  break  down  their  economy 
by  stopping  all  exports  from  going  there 
as  much  as  we  can  and  by  putting  on 
an  economic  pincher,  which  I  think  we 
can  do  rapidly  and  with  less  cost  in  lives 
than  by  bombing  them,  by  simply  put- 
ting pressure  on  their  supply  of  war 
material.  That  is  why  we  provided  that 
it  cover  materials  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  did  not 
intend  to  cover  the  war  materials  or 
materials  of  war  or  to  use  similar  words, 
but  intended  to  cover  materials  of  any 
kind  exported  from  Communist  coun- 
tries to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  leaves  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
a  very  difficult  position. 

I  have  served  on  conference  commit- 
tees twice  in  the  last  2  years  in  which 
amendments  were  pending  that  in- 
volved this  general  question.  One  had  to 
do  with  the  foreign  aid  appropriation. 
One  had  to  do  with  the  last  version  of 
Public  Law  480. 

In  both  cases  the  conferees  were  fur- 
nished with  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  showed  rather  con- 
clusively that  the  principal  furnishers 
of  materials  other  than  war  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam  were  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  England,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  any  material 
from  reaching  North  Vietnam,  I  think 
the  Senator  should  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  principal  suppliers  of  ma- 
terials other  than  war  materials  to  North 
Vietnam  are  not  Communist  countries. 
I  wonder  why  the  Senator  has  limited 
his  amendment  to  Communist  nations. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  good  question 
and  I  shall  gladly  answer  it. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  as  broad  as  he 
has  indicated,  and  if  he  is  anxious  to 
prevent  any  materials  from  reaching 
North  Vietnam,  I  think  he.  who  inciden- 
tally was  in  one  instance  a  conferee  on 
one  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned,  shouo 
have  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  shoulc 
recall  that  the  figures  furnished  us  by 
the  Commerce  Department  showed  very 
cleariy  that  most  of  the  materials  reach- 
ing North  Vietnam,  other  than  war  ma- 
terials, came  from  two  friendly  coun- 
tries. Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  I  remember 
that  I  will  now  answer  the  question  the 
Senator  was  asking,  and  that  was.  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  that  he  wanted 
to  know  why  we  did  not  spell  out  weap- 
ons of  war  and  why  we  included  aU 
materials  exported  from  Communist 
countries  to  North  Vietnam.  That  is  a 
verv  good  question. 

-The  Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Byrd] 
and  I  discussed  that  at  some  length.  In 
the  first  place,  when  we  start  trying  to 
spell  out  what  are  weapons  of  war  and 
what  are  nonstrategic  supplies,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  as  well  as  I, 
we  at  once  hit  a  hopeless  impasse  un- 
less one  catalogs  and  inventories  all 
of  the  items  to  be  included  or  removed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  true  that  Ja- 
pan, West  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  England,  to  a  great  degree,  and 
many   of   the   other   so-called   friendly 
countries  are  shipping  materials  other 
than  weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam 
and  are  thereby  in  a  sense  shooting  in  the 
back  their  friend  Uncle  Sam  who  is  de- 
fending their  freedom,  because  they  are 
making  it  more  possible  for  Hanoi  to 
continue  and  to  escalate  the  war.  Never- 
theless, while  they  do  that,  we  recognize 
that  in  the  winning  of  this  war,  we  must 
shut  off  first  and  foremost  the  shipment 
of    missiles,    guns,    Migs,    tanks,    and 
groimd-to-ground   rockets,   because   we 
are  fighting  a  country  that  cannot  man- 
ufacture its  own  sophisticated  weapons. 
If  we  would  just  decide  that  instead  of 
sending  boys  over  there  to  such  a  great 
extent  we  would  keep   these  countries 
from    shipping     armaments,     the    war 
would  be  over  soon.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  have  been  over  more  than  a  year 
ago  had  we  been  able  to  develop  some 
kind  of  blockade.  I  know  the  arguments 
against  bombing  Haiphong  and  against 
blockading  the  harbor.  However,  had  we 
been  able  to  blockade  the  harbor,  the  war 
would  have  been  over.  This  amendment 
provides  a  different,  a  safer,  but  still  an 
effective    step    in    stopping    those    war 
supplies  from  reaching  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  making  it  unlikely  that  the  Com- 
munist countries  will  continue  to  supply 
that  endless,  growing  chain  of  weapons 
to  North  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we  said 
materials,  as  far  as  the  Communist 
countries  are  concerned  and  did  not  take 
any  action  against  any  of  the  non- 
Communist  countries,  because  none  of 
them  are  sending  any  of  the  armaments 
or  military  weapons. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Frankly,  I  am  sur- 
prised. I  thought  that  probably  the  Sen- 
ator had  inadvertently  omitted  the  word 


"military"  before  "materials,"  or  had 
omitted  some  similar  word. 

Mr  MUNDT.  We  did  it  deliberately. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  However,  since  I  find 
that  the  Senator  is  definitely  trying  to 
preclude  trade  between  our  country  and 
any  Communist  country  that  is  supply- 
ing any  kind  of  material  whatsoever  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  since  the  Senator 
knows,  as  I  know  he  knows,  that  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  materials  other  than 
war  materials  to  North  Vietnam  are  not 
the  Communist  countries,  but  are  in- 
stead Japan  and  Hong  Kong 

Mr  MUNDT.  Just  a  moment.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  I  know,  and  the  Senator 


from  Florida  knows  that  I  know,  that  the 
principal  supplies  of  materials  other 
than  war  materials  to  North  Vietnam 
are  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  was  one 
of  the  conferees  on  one  of  the  conference 
committees  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  However,  when  the  Sen- 
ator savs  that  I  know  and  he  knows  that 
I  know  that  the  major  suppliers  of  non- 
military  goods  are  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong,  that  depends  upon  how  he  defines 
those  supplies.  If  the  Senator  is  talking 
strictly  about  food  supplies,  nonmili- 
taristic  supplies,  and  supplies  that  can- 
not be  refabricated  into  military  weap- 
ons. I  concur.  However,  if  the  Senator  is 
commingling  other  items.  I  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  data 
furnished  us  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment shows  veo'  clearly  that  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  material  generally 
other  than  militaiT  supplies  to  Vietnam 
were  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

That  covers  cloth  of  all  kinds,  food  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  That  covers  all  kinds 
of  knickknacks,  household  goods  of 
everv  kind,  and  many  other  types  of 
goods,  as  the  Senator  well  remembers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  When  the  Senator  limits 
it  to  that  limited  list  then  I  concur. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  was  frankly  surprised 
that  the  Senator  left  out  the  word  mih- 
tar>-.  because  that  word  was  not  left  out 
in  the  amendment  which  we  had  before 
us  which  dealt  with  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  with  the  Public  Law  480  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  problem  makes  the  amend- 
ment have  a  rather  hollow  ring,  because 
it  is  aimed  at  cutting  off  supplies  other 
than  military  supplies  from  only  a 
limited  source  and  which  furnishes  only 
a  small  part  of  those  supplies  other  than 
militaiT  supplies.  I  am  surprised  that  this 
was  not  an  oversight,  and  I  want  to  cx- 
prc-ss  the  surprise  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  particulariy  does 
the  Senator  find  wrong  with  keeping  the 
Communist  countries  from  shipping 
these  materials  to  our  enemy? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  thimble  or  a  hand- 
kerchief or  a  shirt  that  comes  from  Hong 
Kong  and  one  that  might  come  from  a 
Communist  country,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  can  of  food  of 
some  kind  that  comes  from  Hong  Kong 
or  Japan  and  one  that  comes  from  a 
Communist  country. 

U  the  Senator  seriously  is  trying  to  cut 
off  materials  of  aU  types,  I  am  amazed 
that  he  does  not  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  principal  suppliers  of  materials 


other  than  war  materials  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  the  friendly  countries  which  I 
have  mentioned,  together  with  some  oth- 
ers which  he  has  mentioned,  who  supply 
lesser  amounts— the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  others.  It  makes  the  amendment 
liave  a  much  different  meaning  to  me, 
and  I  have  already  said  it  makes  the 
amendment  have  a  rather  hollow  ring,  if 
the  Senator  really  meant  to  leave  out  the 
word  "military"  in  connection  with  ma- 
terials. ^        , 

Mr  MUNDT.  As  I  said  before,  the  only 
reason  the  word  "military"  is  left  out  is 
to  make  certain  that  those  who  tend  to 
make  mountains  out  of  molehills  in  the 
field  of  technical,  microscopic  analyses 
cannot  applv  the  same  technique  that  we 
have  had  ventilated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senat.e  today,  and  say,  "How  do  you 
know  that  the  Russians  are  sending  them 
a  military  supply?  This  is  not  a  gun.  This 
is  onlv  the  stock  of  a  gun.  The  barrel  is 
in  the  other  package.  It  is  not  put  to- 
gether." _    .. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  make  it  effective, 
you  have  to  make  it  "material"  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  great  Commu- 
nist sources  supplying  the  weapons  for 
North  Vietnam. 

The  reason  why  we  are  not  concerned 
about  the  material  going  in  from  Tokyo 
and  such  places— although  personally  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  wish  the  free  world 
would  help  us  in  a  great,  joint  economic 
effort  to  end  the  war— why  we  are  not 
tryine  to  legislate  against  that  now  is 
that    happilv.  the   tree  nations  of   the 
world  are  not  the  offenders  in  the  areas 
where  it  hurts  the  mo.st  and  '.here  our 
boys  are   getting   killed  with  imported 
armaments.  Migs  are  made  in  Russia: 
8  000    Russian     antiaircraft    guns     are 
shooting  down  nobody  knows  how  many 
American  boys,  while  we  debate  the  is- 
sues and  quibble  over  technicalities  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  today.  Every  one  of 
those  guns  was  sent  from  Russia,  and  all 
the  big  tanks  about  which  we  read  go  in 
from   Russia.   Why   should   we   not   do 
something   realistic?   We   squander  our 
time  and  worry  about  taxes  and  such 
things    We  had  better  move  along  the 
paths  which  are  available  to  us.  We  can- 
not correct  all  the  cupidity  and  the  de- 
sires of  tradesmen  in  all  the  other  coun- 
tries to  make  easy  profits  from  difficult 
wars  but  we  can  start  reducing  our  losses 
in  life  and  treasure  by  approving  this 
amendment  now.  We  can  do  something 
about  the  people  in  America  who  sell 
these   materials.   All   materials  sold   to 
those  countries  would  be  subject  to  the 
20  percent  war  profiteering  tax. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  would 
so  change  his  amendment  as  to  make 
it  apply  to  the  item  with  which  he  is 
concerned— that  is.  the  supply  of  mili- 
tarv  equipment— it  would  be  one  thing. 
But  he  has  not  done  it.  and  he  has  made 
his  amendment  such  as  to  apply  lo  all 
materials,  when  we  all  know  that  the 
materials  other  than  military  which  go 
to  North  Vietnam,  in  the  main,  come 
from  non-Communist  comitries.  We 
know  that.  We  have  been  furnished  that 
infoi-mation.  So  long  as  the  amendment 
is  in  its  present  form.  I  cannot  support  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  with 
his  customary  courtesy. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
further  comment,  before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  should  like  hiri  to  speak 
today,  and  I  have  not  completed  the  fiist 
paragraph  of  my  speech. 

However,  I  am  a  realisl^I  say  this  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MONDALE],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  — 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  are  real- 
ists. We  are  trying  to  do  something  prac- 
tical. So  we  herewith  put  in  the  Record, 
in  black  and  white,  a  public  challenge. 
We  will  be  most  eager  to  have  from  any- 
one who  finds  technical  faults  with  this 
amendment  suggestions  for  improving 
the  amendment.  When  tlie  time  to  vote 
arrives  tomorrow,  if  the  suggestions  come 
with  sincerity  and  the  statement,  "We 
will  then  support  the  amendment,"  we 
will  embrace  those  suggestions. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  just  a  haggling 
desire  to  try  to  destroy  the  amendment, 
we  will  aot  do  it.  We  welcome  sugges- 
tions. We- appreciate  meaningful  crit- 
icisms. Give  us  a  positive  approach,  and 
we  will  embrace  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  raise  a  techni- 
cality. The  thrust  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment has  been  that  the  approval  of  his 
amendment  would  inhibit  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  Vietnam.  I  agree  that  a  vote 
for  this  amendment  might  express  dis- 
favor of  those  who  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist coui.tries  which  supply  arms  to 
Vietnam.  But  I  must  ask  what  effect 
would  it  have  upon  preventing  or  even 
inhibiting  the  supply  of  arms  to  Viet- 
nam? Does  the  Senator  believe  it  would 
tnily  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  am  not  just  inter- 
ested in  a  forensic  exercise. 

I  have  sat  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  have  seen  him 
wring  his  hands,  as  I  have  wrung  mine, 
about  the  fact  that  after  5  years  of 
bloody  war  we  do  not  do  anything  dif- 
ferent except  sending  more  boys  to  Viet- 
nam and  incurring  more  casualties.  We 
do  not  try  anything  different.  We  do  not 
even  try  to  stop  the  influx  of  weapons 
from  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  the 
reasons  we  hear  as  well  as  I  :  "It  might 
antagonize  Russia  if  we  bomb  Haiphong, 
so  we  let  the  supplies  pour  in  from  the 
north  on  the  Red  Chinese  railroad  and 
from  the  east  through  the  harbor." 

Senator  Byrd  and  I  say  that  here  is 
one  way  in  which  we  can  cease  shipping 
the  Ingredients  badly  needed  by  Russia 
to  fabricate  the  weapons  she  manufac- 
tures and  sends  to  Hanoi.  Here  Is  one  way 
to  cut  the  supply  of  weapons  used  by 
our  shooting  enemy.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  can  be  simpler.  If  we  just  stop  them 
from  making  and  sending  100  extra  guns, 
we  can  save  some  American  lives. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
him  even  more  than  I  have  In  the  past. 
He  is  consistent.  He  is  a  very  patriotic 
man. 


But  in  voting  for  this  amendment 
would  we  be  doing  anything  more  than 
giving  the  illusion  to  a  soldier  In  Vietnam 
that  we  are  helping  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  helping  him.  It  is 
not  an  illusion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  might  present  our- 
selves to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
patriotic  persons,  and  we  are  without 
the  amendment.  The  practical  question 
is  whether  we  would  accomplish  anything 
by  adopting  the  amendment.  I  doubt  that 
it  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
Russia  or  the  eastern  Communist  coun- 
tries, except  to  cause  them  to  be  more 
adamant  in  their  position,  I  do  not  wish 
to  vote  for  a  gesture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  counterquestion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  for 
a  gesture. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
by  stopping  the  shipment  of  Worden 
gravimeters,  which  the  Russians  can  get 
from  no  other  country  but  the  United 
States,  which  helps  them  measure  the 
accuracy  of  the  rockets  they  use  to  kill 
American  boys,  if  tlieir  aim  is  off  instead 
of  on  target,  would  we  not  have  helped 
saved  the  lives  of  some  of  American 
boys? 

They  frantically  try  to  get  these  de- 
vices, because  they  cannot  get  them  any- 
where else.  Would  not  that  alone  justify 
this  effort? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  bill  should  come 
before  the  Senate  which  would  do  what 
the  Senator  desires— prevent  the  export 
of  such  devices  to  Russia — of  course  it 
should  be  approved.  The  administration 
can  take  such  action  now.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve an  extra  10-percent  surtax  would 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  add,  because  the 
Senator  is  proceeding  on  my  time,  the 
Senator  may  have  all  the  time  he  wishes 
to  question  me.  but  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  on  the  tax  measure,  and  I  want  the 
Senator  to  understand,  this  proposal  does 
not  only  involve  the  profits  on  trade  with 
Communists — it  would  have  the  impact 
of  sharply  reducing,  if  not  in  fact,  sub- 
stantially stopping  such  wartime  trade. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  would  involve  the 
entire  corporate  tax  corporate. 

IBM  is  one  of  the  offenders  because 
they  are  sending  computers  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  computers  are  almost  an  ar- 
mament because  by  that  means  they  are 
able  tc  have  men  in  the  right  place  and 
at  the  right  time.  If  IBM  insists  on  prof- 
Its  of  this  kind,  I  think  its  income  should 
be  subject  to  the  tax.  That  would  be  the 
penalty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  said  I  would  not 
raise  a  technical  issue;  and  now,  the  Sen- 
ator is  leading  me  to  one. 

I  doubt  that  we  can  impose  on  a  tax- 
payer a  tax  rate  higher  than  would  be 
imposed  on  another  taxpayer  in  the  same 
class  of  income. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  been  done  many  a 
time.  We  have  iiad  the  excess  war  profits 
tax  on  war  products  manufacturers. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  our  proposal. 
Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  measure  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress,  with  the  effect  the 
Senator  and  all  desire,  it  would,  I  believe, 
receive  support. 


'  However,  to  vote  for  an  amendment, 
the  effect  of  which  is  doubtful,  could  be 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Euid  the  men  in  Vietnam  as  not 
much  more  than  a  gesture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  hope  the  Senator  sleeps 
well  tonight  and  comes  in  tomorrow  with 
the  right  decision. 

There  is  no  place  where  we  as  Sen- 
ators have  a  better  opportunity  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  brave  fighting  men. 

I  shall  refer  to  another  illustration.  We 
are  shipping  to  the  Russians  rifle-clean- 
ing compoimds.  The  Senator  can  bet  his 
bottom  Kentucky  dollar  the  Russians  are 
trans-shipping  that  rifle-cleaning  com- 
pound to  their  comrades  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  troops  who  are  there  are  having 
a  difficult  time  keeping  their  rifles  clean 
and  functioning  in  that  climate. 

If  we  can  keep  them  from  liaving  clean 
rifles  with  which  to  kill  American  boys,  is 
that  not  worth  having  a  taxpayer  pay  a 
penalty  tax  if  he  wants  to  trade  with  the 
enemy?  I  wonder  what  right  lie  thinks 
he  has  anyway,  trading  with  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war,  and  this  is  a  time  of  war. 
We  "imply  say,  "Go  ahead  if  you  put 
your  corporation  profits  above  patriot- 
ism, the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and 
peace.  Go  aliead,  but  you  have  to  pay  a 
20-percent  tax  across  the  board  to  do 
it."  That  is  a  realistic  matter  and  it 
will  stop  virtually  all  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Of  course,  lives  are  saved  when  weap- 
ons are  taken  away  from  the  enemy. 
The  President  says,  "Give  me  more  men: 
escalate  the  bombing."  We  stay  with  him 
because  we  say  that  to  accept  defeat  in 
Vietnam  is  disastrous  but  we  deplore  his 
totally  inconsistent  and  indefensible 
trade  , policy,  vis-a-vis  our  Communist 
enemies. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  entire  Congress  who  have 
given  as  much  study  or  devoted  as  much 
time  to  learning  just  what  the  Commerce 
Department  has  done  in  granting  export 
licenses  to  nations  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  that  over  the  last  2  years 
he  has  rendered  a  fine  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  the  work  he  has  done  in  this 
field. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
It  was  his  work  last  August,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  associated  with  him,  that 
brought  to  an  end  the  talk,  including 
talk  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  have  taxpayers  finance 
a  Fiat  automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  principal  supplier  of  war 
materials  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
today  is  not  a  perfect  one.  It  does  not 
reach  all  of  the  problems  that  need  to 
be  reached. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  makes 
a  step  in  the  direction  that  we  need  to 
go  because  I  have  been  waiting  for  2*2 
years  to  see  some  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  in  trying 
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to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  conclu- 

^'T' submit  that  there  has  been  very 
little  if  any,  diplomatic  and  financial 
pressure  exerted  by  our  Government  in 
an  effort  to  keep  friend  and  foe  alike 
from  supplying  that  nation  and  those 
men  who  are  fighting  American  soldiers 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  cite  a  lew  hp- 
ures  During  1966  the  United  States  suf- 
fered 35.000  casualties  in  Vietnam.  Dur- 
ing 1967  the  United  States  suffered  71,000 
casualties  in  Vietnam.  During  that  2- 
year  period  we  had  an  average  of  1.000 
U.S.  casualties  per  week. 

Now  we  come  to  1968  and  dunne  the 
first  n  weeks  of  this  year  we  have  aver- 
aged 2.300  American  casualties. 

'  We  are  in  a  major  war.  One  would  not 
know  that  from  being  in  Washington. 
but  we  are  in  a  major  war.  Only  in  three 
other  wars  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  there  been  more  casualties 
Those  three  wars  were  the  Civil  War, 
Worid  War  I,  and  World  War  H-  Jhe 
total  number  of  U.S.  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam  have  surpassed  the  total  number  o. 
casualties  in  the  Korean  war. 

I  sav  that  our  Government— Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  executive 
branch— are  obligated  to  take  every  rea- 
sonable step  to  put  pressure  on  friend 
and  foe  alike  to  get  this  war  over  with 
Yet  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  rral 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  i^art  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  that. 

The  amendment  we  are  con.sideimg 
might  be  called  an  antiprofiteerlna; 
tax  I  have  been  a  businessman  nil  n:y 
hfe  so  I  am  not  antibusiness.  But  I  do 
not'like  American  busine.<:.ses  tradins  wltn 
nations  which  in  turn  supply  and  cqu.p 
a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI  stated 
time  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  if  it  is  the  wish  of  those  companies 
to  do  that,  then  they  :.hould  pay  an  extra 
tax.  a  profiteering  tax.  a  war  tax,  for  that 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  volun- 
tarilv  cease  tradin?  with  nations  whicn 
are  supplying  our  enemy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  the  proper  course  for 
an  American  company  to  take. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  trade  disrupted 
between  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
European  countries.  I  should  like  to  see 
more  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  European  countries.  But  the  United 
States  is  at  war;  those  countries  are  not 

at  war.  ^  „„ 

I  say  that  so  long  as  we  are  at  war.  an 
entirely  different  situation  exists  with  re- 
spect to  .\merican  companies  that  trade 
with  nations  which  in  turn  supply  our 
enemies.  ,  . 

I  feel  very  keenly  about  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  I  have  from  the  beginrang 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  our  becoming 
involved  in  a  ground  war  in  Asia.  But  tne 
United  States  having  .sent  500.000  Ameri- 
cans to  Southeast  Asia.  I  submit  that  we 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  in  Congress 
especially,  are  obhgated  to  put  all  the  fi- 
nancial and  diplomatic  pressure  that  we 
can  on  friend  and  foe  alike  in  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  and 
successful  conclusion. 

Thus.  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  It 
is  not  perfect.  There  are  some  technical 
flaws  in  it  perhaps,  but  the  technicalities 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  lawyers  in  the 
conference  committee. 

At  least,  it  seeks  to  .show  to  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople  that  Congre-ss  has  some  inter- 
est in  doing  what  it  can  lo  bring  this  very 
tragic  war,  in  which  this  coimtry  has 
been  engaged  for  a  loni:  time  now,  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOII.K    UY    SEN.MOR    -ilNUr    KFO\RDIN>.    TIME 
LIMrrATlON  ON  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  long  enough  lo  say  that  al- 
though very  few  Senators  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  to  li.sten  to  the  debate  to- 
day, obviously  all  Senators  can  and 
should  read  the  Record  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. „       . 

Vei-y  properly,  at  least,  everj'  Senator 
should  have  someone  in  his  office  who 
can  tell  him  in  the  morning  everj'thing 
of  significance  that  has  apix-ared  in  the 
Record.  ,^        ^,    . 

Accordinaly.  I  iliouuht  I  would  say  that 
we  are  trying  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment, after  convenin-i  at  11  o  clock,  to- 
morrow morning  to  proceed  with  this 
debate  and  v.ork  out  a  reasonable  time 
limitation  -so  that  we  can  vote  at  a  rea- 
sonably early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

For "  that  reason.  I  should  like  to 
kn  -iw  how  many— if  any— Senators  wish 
to  t ",!•;:  on  this  i.ssue  and  would  want  me 
to  reserve  some  time  for  them,  so  that 
I  will  not  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  for  a  time  limitation  that  might 
shut  off  some  Senators  who  wished  to 

Senators,  of  course,  always  read  the 
Record,  or  have  someone  in  their  offices 
who  read  it  every  day.  so  that  they  can 
find  out  about  the  kind  of  discussion  I 
am  mentioning  now.  so  that  if  there  are 
any  repercussions  tomorrow  as  a  result 
of  the  time  limitation  and  someone  says 
to  me.  "I  wanted  to  talk.  Why  did  you 
not  leave  me  some  time?"  I  can  say.  "You 
should  have  read  the  Record."  All  Sena- 
tors are  now  on  notice  about  the  hmi- 
tation  of  debate. 

My  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  ihink  we  are  playing  around  with 
this  amendment  and  dealing  with 
thimbles  and  knickknacks.  and  spools  of 
thread  some  more  of  the  specifics  of 
what  type  of  trade  with  the  enemy  we  are 
actually  tr>'ing  to  curtail. 

I  mean,  the  Senate  is  a  mature  body. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  one  being 
foueht  at  the  White  House.  It  is  not 
just  a  )3residential  war.  It  is  not  what 
mv  good  friend  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse! 
used  to  call  "McNamara's  war."  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  has  .sone.  It  has  now  gotten  to 
be  everyone's  war.  We  have  been  m  it  for 
a  longtime— 5  bloody,  shooting,  kiUmg 
years— and  the  wheels  are  still  spinning 
in  the  same  bloody  grooves,  without  any 
real  accomplishment  or  progress. 

It  is  getting  to  be  most  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  a  formula  of  failure,  to  continue 
to  support  it  when,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  so  eloquently, 
the  administration  has  virtually  utUized 
none  of  our  economic  power,  none  of  our 


diplomatic  power,  and  none  of  our 
capacity  for  world  leadership,  to  try  to 
bring  concerted  effort  upon  Hanoi  to 
come  to  tlie  jjeace  table  before  we  have 
any  continuing  escalation  of  the  casual- 
ties and  the  military  consequences. 

So  the  question  rightfully  arises,  be- 
cause even  the  technical  critics  of  the 
amendment,  even  the  captains  of  tne 
commandos  who  damn  it  with  faint 
praise  admit  that  this  20  percent  tax 
will  probably  shut  off  a  lot  of  trade  m 
these  kinds  of  supplies  to  Ru.ssla.  If  she 
cannot  get  them,  it  is  going  to  have  tlie 
chain  reaction  of  reducing  Russia's 
supply  of  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

If  we  show  just  a  little  willingness  on 
the  other  hand  to  recognize  that  in  war- 
time ixK)ple  should  not  be  jjrofiteering 
uncon.scionably  by  trading  with  the 
enemy,  periiaps  a  wi.sc  and  persuasive 
American  leader— our  present  Pre.sident 
or  someone  else— can  then  say  to  our 
fiicnas  in  the  free  world:  "Look  here,  we 
are  dpuving  our.selves.  How  about  kind 
of  short^iing  up  a  little  bit  on  what  you 
are  sending  vour  enemy  and  ours  over 
there''"  Possiblv  then  we  can  pet  the  war 
over  with,  instead  of  continuing  it  under 
a  formula  which  everybody  knows  is 
steadily  escalating  without  the  desired 

results. 

When  we  have  an  administration  thai 
has  its  needle  stuck  in  one  groove,  when 
all  it  i^lavs  is.  "More  troops,  inore  money, 
more  deaths,  more  war."  that  is  not 
going  to  get  the  job  done.  We  liavc  to  do 
some  constructive  thinking  and  to  em- 
ploy some  new  tactics.  Here  at  least  is  a 
different  approach.  Here  we  are  doing 
something  positive.  If  it  hurts  anybody 
at  all  it  will  hurt  some  bloated  American 
war  i..rofiteer  who  will  not  make  as  much 
money  as  he  was  making  l>eforc  in  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy. 

Our  amendment  may  have  some  tecn- 
nical  flaws  and  deficiencies,  which  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference,  but  it 
moves  in  tliC  direction  that  the  great 
heart  pul.se  of  America  wanUs  us  to  move 
in  and  that  is  move  forward  on  with 
the  job  of  getting  on  with  the  war  with 
fewer  rather  than  larger,  casualties. 

What  does  the  list  include?  I  have 
mentioned  gravimeters.  I  have  men- 
tioned cleaning  compounds  for  rifles.  Lei 
me  mention  a  few  other  products,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr^ 
Holland  1  said  we  are  not  interested  if 
we  are  just  going  lo  deal  with  thimbles 
and  other  nonmilitary  materials. 

There  was  one  shipment,  for  example, 
of  S482.273  worth  of  oil  production  and 
drilling  machinery.  No  question  about 
what  that  is  for.  It  is  for  drilling  wells 

to  get  oil.  ,.      ., , 

Where  does  the  oil  go?  It  goes  directl> 
to  Hanoi  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
gallon  of  oil  used  by  every  movinu  ma- 
chine which  has  killed  an  American  boy 
in  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  last  4  or  d 
years  has  been  supplied  by  Russia. 

Do  we  want  to  penalize  the  country 
of  shipment?  Do  we  want  to  decrea.se 
these  shipments?  Do  we  want  to  encour- 
age them?  Let  us  have  a  roUcall  deci.sion 
to  see  just  what  we  want  to  do  in  thus 

*^The  Soviets  have  a  great  desire  for 
aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys  because 
they  are  busy  building  ^^ar  planes  fo. 
Nasser,  for  Korea,  for  North  \ietnam. 
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and  for  themselves.  So,  in  one  order, 
they  purchased  $4,695,000  worth  of 
aluminum  products  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  substance  important  to 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  their  planes, 
missiles,  rockets,  and  other  products  with 
which  they  deal  death  and  destruction  to 
our  American  boys  overseas. 

So,  Senators  will  vote  tomorrow,  this 
time  with  their  eyes  open.  Should  we  en- 
courage or  discourage  these  death-deal- 
ing supplies? 

Let  me  point  them  out  so  Senators  can 
read  about  it  in  the  morning  and  their 
constituents  can  read  aixjut  it  later.  I 
refer  to  page  6814  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  18,  1968.  There  are 
four  and  a  half  pages  spelling  out  the 
inventory  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son fixed  by  Executive  action  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1966,  saying  to  his  associates  in 
America,  "Go  out  and  profiteer.  These 
things  you  can  sell,  without  limit  and 
without  license,  to  our  fighting  enemy." 

All  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
are  saying-  is  that  if  we  allow  them  to 
tra*  Witt*  the  enemy,  they  should  pay  a 
20-percent  tax  on  the  blood  traffic  in 
which  they  engage. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ask  to  have 
the  list  reprinted  in  the  Record  today. 
but  for  those  who  want  to  know,  for  those 
who  want  to  explain  their  votes  when 
they  go  before  their  constitutents,  for 
historical  reference,  all  others  who  are 
interested,  look  at  pages  6814.  6815.  6816, 
6817,  6818,  and  the  top  half  of  6819  of 
the  Record  of  March  18,  this  year,  if 
they  want  to  see  the  whole  catalog  of 
supplies  being  shipped,  free  from  re- 
striction of  any  kind  for  fat  profits, 
to  the  Soviet  Union  now.  And  that  is 
not  all. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  warn  the  Sena- 
tor, in  view  of  his  generosity,  that  I  have 
differences  with  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  long  admired  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  As  he  well 
knows,  he  and  I  are  usually  in  agree- 
ment. With  much  of  what  he  has  said,  I 
totally  agree.  But  what  troubles  me  about 
the  Senator's  proposal  is  that  we  must 
recognize,  as  I  think  my  record  will  es- 
tablish that  I  have  recognized,  that  there 
are  differences  within  the  Communist 
empire.  I  have  never  denied  that.  I  think 
my  record  will  establish  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example.  I  think  we  should  restrict  or 
liberalize  our  trade  policies  depending 
upon  their  conduct  in  world  affairs.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  said  this  time 
and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  amendment  con- 
firms that,  because  it  applies  only  to 
Communist  coimtries  now  shipping  war 
supplies  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 
It  does  not  apply  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  restrict  their  trade  there  but  only 
ii  those  who  are  in  this  war  just  as  we 
.11  c.  those  who  supply  the  iron  and  the 
men.  So  the  amendment  distinguishes 
tet'veen  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand.  I  have  read 
the  Senator's  amendment  carefully  and 
searchingly.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic 
with  his  views.  I  think  the  Senator  knows 


that.  But  let  us  take  an  example.  Should 
we  restrict  or  liberalize  our  trade  policies, 
depending  on  their  conduct  in  world  af- 
fairs, which  I  have  advocated  in  my  14 
years  in  Congress?  I  have  never  varied 
my  views  on  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  amendment  does 
precisely  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  go  on,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me.  I  .say  if  they  step  up 
the  cold  war,  as  I  know  they  are  now  do- 
in  r  in  Vietnam — I  am  as  convinced  of 
that  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing  here — 
then  I  .say  we  should  cut  back  sharply. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  to  agree 
to  terminate  this  dreadful  war  in  Viet- 
nam on  acceptable  conditions — and  I  am 
sure  this  is  no  news  to  the  Senator — I 
would  favor  letting  them  know  in  ad- 
vance that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
that  with  substantial  trade  concessions. 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  include  long-term 
credit  arrangements. 

At  this  very  moment  a  situation  exists 
in  Czechoslovakia  which  might  war- 
rant— might,  I  say — a  substantial  liber- 
alization of  our  trade  with  that  country. 
If  I  correctly  understand  what  is  going 
on  there.  I  think  this  \c  so.  In  the  case  of 
Poland,  events  seem  to  be  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

In  any  event,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  all  Communist 
countries  on  an  across-the-board  basis, 
and  that  is  what  troubles  me  about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  Senator's  statements  a:  he  goes 
along. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No:  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing on  my  time,  and  I  wish  to  correct 
his  statements  now. 

This  is  not  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach; it  is  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach only  as  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries that  are  selling  weapons  and  war 
materials  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Senator's  belief  may  be  correct. 
It  is  a  hope  that  everyone  has.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  is 
too  realistic  to  accept  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  too  idealistic. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  Czechoslovakia,  if  there  is  ac- 
tually such  a  change,  all  in  the  world 
that  Czechoslovakia  has  to  do  is  to  give 
some  tangible,  manifestation  of  the 
change  by  ceasing  to  sell  weapons  to  our 
shooting  enemy  that  are  prolonging  the 
war,  and  the  amendment  then  will  not 
apply. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know;  but  as  the  Senator 
puts  it,  there  is  no  latitude.  Why  does 
he  not  give  our  administration,  in  its 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  a  chance? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  question  I 
want  to  answer.  This  administration, 
unlike  any  other  administration  in 
American  history,  took  executive  action 
on  October  12,  1966,  opening  up  the  un- 
restricted right  of  American  would-be 
millionaires  and  profiteers  to  trade  with 
the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  That  had 
never  happened  before  in  all  our  na- 
tional history.  I  am  not  going  to  trust 
any  further  an  administration  that  is 
so  confused  in  its  war  Issues  and  in  its 
priorities  that  instead  of  curtailing  trade 
with  the  enemy,  it  takes  deliberate  ac- 


tion to  expand  it.  I  can  add  1,900  items 
as  to  which,  98  percent  of  the  time,  this 
administration  has  OK'd  shipments  of 
all  kinds  of  ingredients  helpful  to  the 
war  productivity  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists. So  I  refuse  to  trust  the  adminis- 
tration in  that  area  any  longer. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  hear  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  asked  mc 
a  question,  and  I  thought  he  wanted  an 
answer. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
answer,  but  I  am  trying  to  reason  this 
thing  out  within  and  for  myself. 

Is  it  not  wise  and  prudent  and  realistic 
to  say  that  if  we  can  win  them  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union — which  is  the 
hard  core  of  the  Communist  conspiracy — 
we  should  do  so?  People  are  people,  and 
there  are  signs,  which  the  Senator  and 
I  have  discussed,  of  the  ferment,  the 
tumult,  the  disturbances  In  the  Commu- 
nist empire.  Should  we  not  encourage 
this  development? 

Man's  desire  to  be  free  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, never  going  to  be  satisfied  until 
he  is  free.  I  have  always  thought,  and 
the  Senator  knows  it  well,  because  I  have 
talked  with  him  about  it,  that  our  best 
hope,  I  think  now,  is  to  change  them. 
I  never  have  been  an  advocate  of  a  war 
against  them.  I  have  thought  the  nat- 
ural desire  of  man  to  be  free  would  take 
care  of  it,  though  with  great  pain,  great 
loss,  and  great  suffering. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  too  restrictive,  that  it 
makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose. 

The  administration,  the  Senator  says, 
is  im willing  to  do  any  of  these  things. 
The  Senator  knows  how  I  have  on  dif- 
ferent issues  opposed  my  own  admin- 
istration, and  my  own  President,  whom 
I  like  and  respect.  I  have  had  my  differ- 
ences with  them.  I  think  they  have  made 
mistakes — for  example,  the  grain  deal. 
I  spoke  up  when  I  thought  they  were 
wrong. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  going  too 
far.  I  would  rather  see  us  in  a  more  flex- 
ible position.  Let  us  not  write  them  all  off. 
Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  evolve  in 
our  direction  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
appropriate  a  little  bit  more  of  my  time 
at  this  stage. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
unlimited  time. 

'  Mr.  MUNDT.  When  I  am  accused  of 
writing  them  all  off,  and  the  facts  are 
diametrically  opposite,  I  must  correct  the 
record. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  to  use  up  the 
Senator's  time.  I  thought  we  had  un- 
limited time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  have  unlimited 
time.  I  have  been  here  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  mean  on  the  debate.  The 
Senator  knows  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish,  I  will  permit  him  to 
ventilate  his  ideas  at  whatever  length 
he  chooses. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  right  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  want  to  correct  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  when  he  says  I  treat  them 
all  alike.  We  do  not. 
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Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  amendment 

does. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  amendment  does 
not.  The  amendment  says  it  is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  Communist  countries 
which  are  engaged  in  shipping  supplies 
to  the  enemy  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  DODD.  But  since  all  Communi.st 
countries  send  material,  in  one  degree 
or  another,  to  North  Vietnam,  does  the 
Senator's  amendment,  in  effect,  not  treat 
them  all  alike? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  distinguished  barris- 
ter like  the  Senator  could  argue  with 
greater  validity  and  greater  persuasion 
if  he  would  take  our  amendment  and 
say,  "This  provides  a  mighty  fine  op- 
portunity now,  for  Czechoslovakia;  they 
are  beginning  to  break  away  and  looking 
for  new  ties."  Our  Ambassadors  could 
talk  to  them  and  say,  'Look,  if  you  will 
really  get  away  from  this  business  of 
associating  yourself  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  cease  .sending  your  arms 
to  our  enemy  and  do  not  send  any  more 
in,  we  will  make  trade  treaties  with  you, 
and  fortify  your  independence  from 
Ru.ssia." 

We  would  then  be  strengthening  our 
position,  it  seems  to  me.  The  Senator 
has  one  hypothesis,  and  I  have  the 
other,  but  I  think  both  of  us,  in  our 
hearts— certainly  I  am— are  a  little  bit 
skeptical  about  the  permanency  of  the 
freedom  which  is  just  beginning  to 
flicker  a  little  bit  in  Czechoslovakia;  we 
remember  the  serious  problems  of  the 
time  of  Masaryk  and  the  time  of  the 
Benesch,  because  we  have  been  studying 
these  Communist  convolutions  for  a  good 
long  while. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  How  shall  I  put  it?  The 
Senator  is  saying  to  these  governments. 
"Unless    you    do    this,    now.    this    will 
happen."   Why   do   we  not  leave  it  up 
to  the  administration,  and  to  diplomacy? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  it  falls  us. 
Mr.  DODD.  It  never  really  fails.  It  is 
the  art  of  man  with  other  men;  and  the 
alternative  is  war.  When  diplomacy  ends, 
the  guns  start.  The  Senator  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  happen.  Why  not  leave 
the  matter  open,  and  let  our  diplomats 
say  to  those  diplomats  of,  say,  Czecho- 
slovakia— not  in  this  form;  I  am  not  a 
diplomat   and  I   never   have   been,   but 
there  must  be  a  way  to  say  it— "Why 
don't  you  stop  this,  and  consider  what 
we  will  do  for  you?" 

If  we  write  this  amendment  into  law. 
I  am  afraid  that  door  will  be  closed,  and 
I  think  we  will  make  our  task  more  dif- 
ficult. I  ask  the  Senator  to  think  about 
that.  It  would  make  it  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate, as  I  consider  proper,  between 
our  trade  policy  in  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia— and  I  am  taking  that  country 
as  an  example— and  our  trade  policy  in 
the  case  of  Poland.  They  are  different. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  really 
think  it  makes  much  difference  to  the  big 
objective  we  all  have  in  mind,  which  is 
ending    the    war    in    Vietnam    without 
defeat? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  makes  any  difference  toward  that 
objective 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.   MUNDT.  I  have  not  asked  the 

question  yet. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  a.sked  me  a 

question,  ana  I  have  answered  it.  I  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  us  go  back  and  ask 

the  question.  Does  it  really  make  any 

difference 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  think  it  makes  a 
rrreat  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  finish  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  smart 
enough  to  know  how  to  trip  up  a  lawyer 
who  answers  a  question  before  I  get  it 
asked.  I  could  then  change  the  question. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thou^iht  the  Senator  fln- 
i.shed  tlie  question. 

Mr.   MUNDT.  No.  Does   the  Senator 

really  think  it  makes  any  difference 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  far  as  the  results  in 

the  great  goal  which  we  share 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  getting  the  war  in 
Vietnam  concluded  without  failure, 
v.hether  or  not — now  I  am  coming  to  the 
meat  of  the  question— whether  or  not 
the  guns  and  the  planes  and  the  tanks 
and  the  rockets  that  prolong  the  war 
and  kill  our  boys  are  shipped  to  Hanoi 
by  Czechoslovakia  with  a  pleasant  little 
greeting  saying,  "Merry  Christmas,"  or 
are  shipped  to  Hanoi  by  Russia,  with  a 
scowl  and  a  frown  and  some  sort  of 
statement  telling  us  to  go  to  the  hot 
place?  The  results  are  the  same;  the  guns 
and  the  weapons  are  the  realities.  That 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  answer  is  just  what  I 
have  made  it.  Perhaps  I  was  presump- 
tuous in  attempting  to  answer  too  early. 
I  think  it  does  make  a  difference. 

I  Icnow  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota well  enough  to  respect  his  views 
and  I  know  his  earnest  desire  for  the 
cessation  of  the  war  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

If  there  is  any  little  thing  that  we  can 
do  to  stop  it,  we  ought  to  do  it.  And  this 
may  be  a  way  to  stop  it. 

"The  art  of  diplomacy  is  to  prevent  war, 
and  until  we  have  exhausted  every  means 
in  our  power,  we  should  continue  to  try. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  Senator  and  I 
differ,  if  I  may  say  so. 

I  am  no  less  an  ardent  anti-Commu- 
nist than  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  basic  difference.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator got  off  on  the  wrong  track.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  working  on  these  Com- 
munist countries  all  the  time,  not  with 
the  threat  of  war,  but  by  encouraging 
the  intellectuals  and  by  feeding  the 
desire  of  man  for  freedom.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  serve  that  cause  when  we  write 
into  this  law  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 
Our  be:t  hope,  in  my  view  of  this  whole 
situation,  if  I  may  describe  it  as  such, 
is  to  change  them  without  recourse  to 
war.  And  I  have  never  varied  from  that 
in  my  14  years  in  Congress,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows. 

Our  task  is  to  change  them,  but  to  be 
ready  if  they  attack  us.  We  should  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  show  them  the  light 


and  to  show  them  where  their  interest 
lies. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  do  it  by  as 
restrictive  an  amendment  as  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
I  plead  with  the  Senator  to  think  about 
this  overnight.  We  ought  to  be  working 
on  this  level.  It  has  not  been  very 
fruitful. 

I  do  not  think  the  grain  deals  did  us 
anv  good.  In  fact,  I  think  it  did  us  p.reat 
harm  to  get  into  ^rain  deals.  However, 
several  different  administrations  were 
resixjnsible  for  it.  All  or  most  of  the 
grain  dealers  wanted  to  do  this.  So  v^•e 
did  it,  to  our  great  detriment. 

I  have  boon  arguing  that  our  best  hoi^e 
lies  not  in  war.  but  in  peace,  and  that 
we  must  try  to  convince  people  by  rea- 
sonable arguments  that  the  best  hoi5e  of 
mankind  lies  in  freedom  and  not  in 
tvranny. 

I  think  we  can  convince  human  beings 
of  tins  if  we  can  pet  through  to  them. 
Everv  time  we  go  about  it  in  the  fashion 
that  "the  Senator  suggests.  I  believe  that 
it  hardens  the  situation  and  does  not 
help  much. 

What  doos  the  Senator  think  of  that? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
icalize  now  why  we  are  having  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Both  of  us  are.  of 
course.  anti-Communist.  However,  we 
seem  to  be  apart  on  this  matter. 

The  Senator  is  discussing  almost  ex- 
clusively the  problems  of  the  cold  war. 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  what  we  are  in. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  And  he  is  di.scu.ssing  the 
long  term  techniques  of  how  to  ti-y  to 
brine  humpty-dumpty  back  together 
aaain  and  get  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  accommodations.  And  when  the 
Senator  talks  about  trying  to  I'et  the  in- 
tellectuals on  our  side  and  trying  to  in- 
fluence free  men  in  the  cold  war.  that  is 
very  fine.  However,  my  amendment  deals 
with  a  different  kind  of  war. 

I  am  talking  about  our  actual  shooting 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  100  boys  probably 
have  died  during  the  cour.se  of  this  col- 
loquv.  It  has  no  relationship  and  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  cold  war.  When  this 
war  is  over,  I  will  go  along  on  any  kind 
of  reasonable  program  to  '--et  people  to- 
gether, but  only  when  the  war  is  over. 
1  am  talking  about  a  shoctina  war  that 
is  now  in  its  fifth  year,  with  over  100.000 
ca.sualties.  plus  mere  than  20.000  deaths. 
with  no  change  in  direction,  policy,  or 
tactics,  but  only  a  continuation  of  en- 
couragement to  American  profiteers  to 
ship  additional  .stuff  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
.so  that  they  can  expand  and  escalate 
their  .shipment  of  death-dealing  weap- 
ons to  our  stubborn  enemy  in  Hanoi. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  This 
is  something  that  we  cannot  wait  for 
a  long  time  to  accomplish. 

The  Senator  and  I  both  stood  in  a 
pretty  thin,  white  line  the  other  day 
when  Secretary  Rusk  appeared  t>ef')re 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  V'e 
asreed  that  we  could  not  accept  defeat 
in  North  Vietnam,  turn  tail  and  lain.  rnd 
turn  the  whole  area  over  to  the  Ccm- 
munists.  However,  we  must  do  some- 
thing different.  We  must  try  to  shut  off 
the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  endure  and 
fight.  And  our  amendment  is  an  effort — 
and  an  effective  one— at  least  lo  te:i  the 
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free  world  that  we  are  all  through  with 
the  profiteering  aspects  of  ihls  war,  so 
that  we  can  win  some  realistic  support 
from  them. 

It  is  an  effective  way  of  letting  Amer- 
ican exporters  and  shippers  know  that 
we  look  askance  on  anybody  that  puts 
profits  before  patriotism  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  war. 

It  Is  a  good  way  to  diminish,  although 
we  cannot  stop  them  entirely,  the  kind  of 
selective  purchases  the  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing by  which  they  bolster  their  sagging 
economy  so  that  they  can  increase  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  and  supplies  they  are 
shipping  all  over  the  world. 

Look  at  what  they  did  in  Egypt.  The 
war  almost  broke  out  again  the  other 
day  between  Jordan  and  Israel.  Jordan 
got  Its  guns  out  of  the  same  stockpile 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
encouraged  Russia  to  build  by  providing 
the  aluminum  and  the  machinery  and 
the  gearmaklng  machines,  and  the 
tnicks  that  are  so  essential  to  any  econ- 
omyj  bui^inore  particularly  when  that 
economy  emphasizes  military  escalation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  differ- 
entiate or  isolate  the  war  In  Vietnam 
from  the  cold  war? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  this  way  only,  that  I 
think  we  have  to  have  a  priority. 

The  Senator  was  present  when  I  had 
my  only  real  serious  difficulty  with  Sec- 
retary Rusk  the  other  day.  when  I  kept 
Insisting  on  knowing  the  administration's 
priority  between  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  talking  about  the  cold 
war. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  answering  the  ques- 
tion In  my  own  way  and  on  my  own  time. 

I  said  It  troubles  me  that  we  are  nm- 
ning  out  of  money.  And  that  is  what  the 
tax  bill  is  all  about.  After  5  years,  and 
after  having  spent  about,  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  the  cdid  war  as  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  and'Tipt  having  won 
either  one.  If  we  are  compelled  to  slacken 
off  on  either  one  to  avoid  a  fiscal  collapse, 
I  wanted  to  know  which  was  the  more 
Important  priority — to  get  on  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  to  get  on  with  the  war 
on  poverty? 

The  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
record  speaks  for  itself  and  that  the 
administration  cannot  and  will  not  name 
a  priority. 

I  make  a  priority  between  the  cold  war 
and  the  shooting  war.  I  give  greater 
urgency  to  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam 
thtin  to  the  cold  war.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  on  a  parallel.  Ending  one  Is  more 
urgent  than  the  other.  I  have  established 
a  priority. 

I  have  answered  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  not 
comprehend  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  look  more  logical 
when  the  Senator  reads  it  in  cold  print. 

Mr.  DODD.  Please  do  not  be  frivolous 
with  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  being  frivolous. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
mental  capacity  and  respect  It  greatly, 
as  he  knows. 

I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  possible  to 
isolate  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  the  cold 
war. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  Isolate  it,  but  we 
have  to  establish  a  priority. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  a  military  priority. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  It  Is  a  necessary  pri- 
ority between  two  altogether  different 
types  of  conflict. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  grave  differences 
with  the  Senator  on  this  matter.  Al- 
though I  am  not  a  military  person,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  a  layman,  that  we  ought 
to  shut  off  the  Port  of  Haiphong. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  fight  a  war 
like  this  with  supplies  pouring  into  that 
port.  I  think  we  can  do  something  like 
that,  although  I  know  the  arguments 
aaainst  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  a  sense,  this  amend- 
ment TOfs  up  the  direction  of  shutting 
off  the  supplies  to  Haiphong,  because  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  discourage 
the  quantities  of  supplies  emanating  from 
the  Soviet  sources.  In  a  way,  we  are 
speaking  in  the  same  sense  there. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct.  However, 
we  do  not  tend  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions very  often.  What  bothers  me  about 
the  amendment,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  get  it  over  to  the  Senator,  is  that  it  is 
all  one  situation,  as  I  see  it.  That  is  where 
we  differ. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  what  troubles 
tlie  Senator,  that  he  thinks  it  is  all  one 
situation. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
When  the  Senator  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Mideast,  I  tliink  he  was  right. 
I  think  that  has  an  organic  connection 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  if  trou- 
ble occurs  someplace  in  Africa,  South 
America,  or  elsewhere,  it  will  have  the 
same  connection.  I  see  it  as  all  one  thing. 
And  I  think  I  am  right  about  it. 

What  is  our  task  if  we  see  it  that  way? 
Is  it  not  to  break  up  the  enemy  camp 
to  cause  them  to  lose  their  allies,  their 
suppliers?  If  we  can  gain  ground  In  any 
way.  we  ought  to  do  it. 

What  does  the  Senator  say  to  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  that  ob- 
jective. 

We  get  on  different  wavelengths,  how- 
ever, when  I  try  to  point  out  that  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  one  way  to  break 
them  off.  to  discriminate  between  cer- 
tain hard-core  Communist  nations  that 
persist  in  supplying  every  weapon  that 
they  need  in  Vietnam  to  shoot  at  us  and 
prolong  the  war  and  feed  the  fires  of 
stubborn  refusal  to  negotiate,  and  other 
nations — Communist  or  non-Commu- 
nist— which  do  not  supply  arms  to  our 
sliooting  enemy. 

I  believe  one  way  that  can  be  done  is 
by  making  it  more  difficult  for  those 
Communist  countries  to  get  the  supplies 
they  desperately  need  from  us,  which  are 
shippiiig  supplies  to  Hanoi,  and  to  make 
it  easier  for  Communist  countries  who 
do  not  ship  our  enemy  supplies  to  do 
business  with  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  says,  "If  you 
do  this,  then  this  will  follow."  I  am  sug- 
gesting that,  instead,  we  should  say, 
"Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  talk  about  this 
and  straighten  It  out  as  diplomats  can." 
I  suppose  that  is  our  difference.  I  had  not 
thoroughly  comprehended  it  beforehand. 

I  suppose  I  have  the  worst  reputation 
around  here  as  being  a  hard-core  antl- 
Commimist.  It  Is  not  a  very  popular 


stance,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  But  I 
believe  that  this  kind  of  thing  feeds  the 
Communist  empire,  in  a  way.  They  say, 
"See  what  they  want  to  do  to  you.  They 
want  to  subjugate  you.  They  want  to 
convert  you  into  economic  principalities." 

I  believe  we  should  avoid  that,  for  the 
reasons  I  tried  to  state  earlier.  I  do  not 
believe  our  colloquy  will  settle  anything, 
except  that  I  had  hoped  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator to  see  another  point  of  view. 

I  believe  his  amendment  is  too  restric- 
tive. It  is  dangerous  for  us.  In  a  military 
place,  in  Vietnam,  I  am  for  all  these 
thing.s.  But  outside  of  that.  Inside  the 
cold  war,  I  believe  we  have  to  use  other 
tools. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's expressing  his  viewpoint.  I  always 
value  his  judgment.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
when  he  reads  the  full  discussion  of  this 
afternoon  in  the  Record,  he  will  realize 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
the  tactics  of  the  cold  war  and  the  tac- 
tics of  the  hot  war. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  my  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  they  are  entirely 
separate  at  this  time,  one  from  the 
other;  that  we  had  better  get  on  with  the 
first  priority — bringing  an  early,  endur- 
ing, and  satisfactory  end  to  this  war. 
Then  we  may  have  time  to  continue  with 
the  cold  war,  to  shut  it  off,  and  grad- 
ually bring  back  friends  and  develop  as- 
sociations and  contacts  which  will  lead 
to  an  enduring  peace. 

But  I  place  my  emphasis — and  this  Is 
where  I  hope  the  Senator  will  reflect  on 
this  matter  tonight,  where  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  feels  it  needs  to  be  placed — on 
doing  something  different,  after  5  frus- 
trating years  in  Vietnam,  except  sending 
over  always  another  50,000  boys  and 
bringing  back  an  increasing  number  of 
casualties,  without  always  relying  solely 
on  our  military  might  and  never,  never, 
but  never,  using  the  great  economic  su- 
periority we  have.  We  never  use  our 
leadership  in  commerce  and  diplomacy, 
but  just  continue  with  the  needle  stuck 
in  the  groove  and  do  more  of  the  same 
thing  in  a  costly  military  venture. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  other  Senators  at  least 
try  something  different.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  any  worse  effect  than  to  in- 
convenience some  exporter  who  either 
would  have  to  quit  his  traffic  in  blood  or 
would  have  to  pay  the  20-percent  tax,  or 
it  would  become  improfitable. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  we  should  blockade  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  consistently, 
throughout  my  position  on  the  war — as 
I  believe  the  Senator  realizes  because  he 
is  associated  with  me  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations — refused  to  imag- 
ine that  I  am  a  military  expert  and  a 
tactician  in  the  strategy  of  war.  So 
when  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  bomb 
or  not  bomb,  would  I  have  hot  pursuit 
or  not  hot  pursuit,  do  I  think  Khesanh 
is  important  or  not  important,  I  say, 
"Look  how  utterly  ridiculous  I  would 
sound  expressing  an  opinion  on  that. 
That  is  a  military  decision  to  be  made 
by  trained  milltai-y  experts." 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
bomb  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
should    blockade    it.    I    do    not    know 
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whether  we  should  follow  what  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  the  very  simple  de- 
vice of  sinking  a  lot  of  merchant  ships  in 
the  channel  so  the  enemy  ships  cannot 

^^ButT^Sn'sure  that  we  should  curtail 
the  supplies  the  Commimist^  are  getting 
from  abroad,  because  if  we  do  that,  we 
can  win  the  war  without  any  more  seri- 
ous loss  of  life.  The  enemy  cannot  shoot 
without  ammunition.  They  cannot  move 
their  machinery  without  petroleum. 

I  should  like  to  get  Uiis  administration 
concentrating  on  a  way  to  end  the  war^ 
not  escalate  it,  to  shut  off  the  supply 
of  weapons  to  the  enemy  so  that  Uiey 
cannS^ntinue  to  fight.  Then  we  can 
sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
say  "We  want  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
Let  us  have  a  civilized  peace  "         ,.„,,„ 

I  believe  the  administration  is  totally 
wrong  in  permitting  as  much  material 
to  come  through  Haiphong  Harbor  as 

^*^  Mr^^DODD.  Then,  the  Senator  is  a 

"^Mr"  M^T.  I  am  not  a  military  man. 

Mr'  DODD  The  Senator  confuses  me. 
He  says  that  he  is  not  a  military  man 
and  therefore  he  does  not  wish  to  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  blockade  Haiphong. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  not  say  blockade  it. 
Let  me  repeat.  ,  . 

I  said  the  admlnistration-I  will  say 
it  as  clearly  as  I  can-is  totally  wrong  m 
permitting  as  much  matenal  to  come 
through   Haiphong   Harbor  as   it   does, 

period. 

Mr  DODD.  How  much? 
Mr     MUNDT.    Any    amount.    There 
should  not  be  any.  My  proposal  is  that 
we  curtail  it  now  in  a  nonmilitary  w-ay^  m 
a  nonrisk  way.  in  a  way  that  does  not  in 
any  way  encourage  some  other  country 
to  get  into  the  fray. 
Mr  DODD.  How  can  it  be  done  :• 
Mr'  MUNDT.  Simply  by  shutting  olT 
our  supplies  to  Russia,  so  she  has  to  start 
limiting  her  supplies,  and  then  getting  a 
chain  reaction  by  getting  the  other  free 
countries  of  the  worid  to  do  the  same. 

I  believe  we  come  into  the  court  of 
worid  opinion  with  the  dirtiest  hands  of 
any  American  administration  m  tne 
history  of  worid  conflict,  when  we  ask 
others  please  not  to  ship  material  to 
Haiphong  and  then  encourage  our  profit- 
eers to  do  exactly  that  by  routing  it 
through  Russia.  „„„„h 

That  is  the  pui-pose  of  this  amena- 
ment— to  move  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
tailing those  supplies  going  to  Hanoa. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
this  matter.  ^    ^.       ,    ^ 

I  believe  that  this  administration  has 
tried  desperately  to  do  that,  and  it  has 
not  worked  very  well  in  my  opinion.  But 
I  am  confused. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Czechs'  Concern  Over  Bloc  RisiNc-WRrr- 
ERS   AND   Artists  Voice  Pear  About  Pres- 
sures 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 
PRAGUE,  March  26.-Concern  and  criticism 
over  pressure  put  on  Czechoslovakia  by  her 
communist  alUc :  broke  Into  the  open  this 
evening,  accompanied  by  signs  of  offici<.l  em- 
barrassment   and    apparent    efforts    to    sup- 

P'^^e'^seSlty  of  the  new  Czechoslovak 
leiders  to  this  issue  was  further  demonstrat- 
ed tonight  by  a  move  by  Alexander  Dubcek, 
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First  secretary  of  the  Communist  party.  He 
took  the  unusual  step  of  giving  an  interview 
to  the  official  press  agency  to  calm  fears. 

BLOC  PARLEY  AT  ISSUE 

The  Czechoslovaks'  concern  over  pressure 
from  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  was 
voiced  by  134  writers  and  artists  in  a  letter 
to  the  Presidium  of  the  Communist  party. 
The  letter  raised  questions  concernmg  the 
outcome  of  the  bloc  meeting  last  Saturday 
m  Dresden.  East  Germany. 

In  the  mildest  version  published,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  out-of-town  editions  of  some 
of  tomorrow's  Prague  newspapers,  the  letter, 
whose  text  did  not  become  available,  de- 
clared: , 

•The  communique  of  the  Dresden  mect- 
Ine  gave  the  Impression  that  if  we  paid  heed 
to  other  countries  It  could  Influence  our  own 
development." 

in  versions  broadcast  at  7  P.M  on  r.idio 
and  television,  the  signers  appeared  to  crit- 
icize more  dlrecf.y.  Indicating  fear  that 
Czechoslovakia's  delegation  had  not  stood 
firmly  enough  against  pressure  over  her  in- 
ternal liberalization. 

Efforts  to  obtain  texts  of  the  broadcists 
from  ihe  st:Uions  and  from  the  press  agency^ 
CTK  were  unsuccessful,  C.Ulers  were  to.d 
that  none  were  available.  Later  broadc;ists 
failed  to  mention  the  foreign  policy  aspect 
of  the  letter. 

The  letter  is  to  be  published  later  Ihls  week 
in  Literarnv  Llsty,  weekly  of  the  'iberal 
writers,  it  was  announced  on  television.  Its 
signers  included  one  of  the  principal  figures 
of  the  new  leadership.  Eduard  Goldstucker, 
president  of   the  Union  of  Writers. 

DUBCEK    CONFIRMS    WORRIES 

In  hi=  interview.  Mr.  Dubcek  disclosed  what 
most  Czechoslovaks  had  uneasily  «u^^I^^t«l 
since  the  Dresden  conterence,  but  had  not 
been  told.  He  said  that  -certain  worries  were 
expressed  at  the  meeting,  mainly  to  the  ef- 
fect that  antlsoclalist  elements  would  take 
advantage  of  the  democratization  process. 
The  party  chief  tried  to  calm  fears  by  de- 
c'nring  that  the  leaders  of  all  the  bloc  coun- 
tries present  had  given  accounts  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  parties.  The  only  bloc  mem- 
ber absent  was  Rumania,  which  re  uses  to 
take  p.^rt  in  discussions  of  internal  affairs 
of  other  Conamunlst  countries. 

\  lueh  mtmber  of  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
c-nm-nt  indicated  in  conversation  that  eco- 
nomic pressure  had  been  put  on  Czecho- 
Vovaki.1  to  restrain  her  internal  liberaliza- 
tion and  to  hold  the  .Soviet-bloc  line  In 
foreign  policy. 

Well-informed  ob.=ervers  said  that  the 
re-vP5  of  Czechoslovaks  would  be  tested  in 
th=  davs  to  come.  So  far,  according  to  these 
observers  Prague  has  made  no  serious  con- 
cc  s"  ns  w'^be'r  sharpest  critics,  believed  to 
be  East  Germany  and  Poland,  with  consid- 
erpb'.e  .Soviet  Support. 

The  Prague  leaders  were  said  to  have  scored 
a  success  at  the  Dresden  f°"f"^f  ^.  ^^g^^. 
slstlrg  a  plan  by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  East 
European^counterpart  of  the  North  Atlant  c 
alliance  to  hold  military  maneuvers  in 
Czechoslovakia  soon.  This  might  hav-e  put 
soviet  and  East  German  troops  on  Czecho- 
slovak soil  at  a  critical  juncture. 

MILITARY    GAMES    OPPOSED 

MeanwhUe,  the  party  presidium,  the  high- 
est authoritv  in  the  country,  pressed  ahead 
with  reform  programs.  A  number  projected 
organizational  changes  in  the  state  apparatus 
were  announced  today,  a  day  after  the  pre- 
sidium met  under  Mr.  Durcek. 

The  announcement  laid  stress  on  calling 
the  Government  "the  supreme  body  o^J^ate 
power  "  This  is  a  principle  enunciated  by  all 
communist  countries,  although  In  fact  the 
partv  reigns  supreme  in  each. 

Three  main  spheres  of  governmental  ac- 
tivllv  were  outlined.  They  were:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rights  and  freedoms  oi  citizens. 


foreign   policy   and   defense,  and  reform   of 
economic  management. 

A  number  of  changes  in  economic  and 
financial  bodies  were  proposed.  The  principal 
transformation  is  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
coordlnatlve  Economic  Council.  A  State 
Price  Bureau  and  Ministries  of  Labor  and 
Social   Welfare   and   of   Technology    are   en- 

^'tI'o  major  events  will  dominate  the  rest 
of  the  week.  On  nuirsday.  the  Central  Com- 
mittee will  meet  to  consider  the  new  leader- 
ships program.  The  presidium  of  the  Na- 
tional  Assembly  today  filed  Saturday  as  the 
date  for  the  election  of  a  new  president  to 
replace  Antonin  Novotny.  ousted  from  the 
post  last  Friday. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  is  the  pending 
amendment?  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  .submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Has  any  agreement 
been  entered  into  with  respect  to  a  lime 
limitation?  ^  ,^, 

TiiP  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  agiec- 
mcnl  has  been  entered  into  with  respect 
to  a  lime  limilalion. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  yielded 
to  me.  I  have,  however,  allowed  the  inter- 

'^The' PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senalor  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  DODD.  He  has  already  yielded.  Mr. 
President  and  I  was  iiilerrupted.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  parliamentary  order. 
I  abided  bv  it  and  let  it  pass.  I  .should 
like  the  attention  of  t'^?, Senators. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  They 
are  Irving  to  work  out  an  agreement 

Mr  DODD.  I  understand  that,  out  i 
would  be  gsateful  for  their  attention. 

Mr     MUNDT.    Mr.    President,    before 
continuing  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Connccticut-I  appreciate  hi.s  m- 
tercst  and  concern  about  the.se  problems, 
which  we  all  share-I  intend  to  place  in 
the  RECORD  some  i^iormation^  so  that 
senators,  when  reading  the  Hf;CO«D    " 
the  morning,  will  have  sorne  "^^^  "^J/^! 
kind  of   fateful  exports  from  America 
we  have  been  talking  about,  figures  f  om 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  show 
the  American  people  the  magnitude  and 
the  .serious  nature  of  shipments  involved^ 
I  liave  two  paces  here  of  some  20  i 
have  thus  far  collected.  I  wish  to  place 
n  \he  RECORD  these  two  samp^  paees 
and  call  attention  to  .some  of  the  itenis 
we  are  now   permitting   American   ex- 
porters to  .ship  to  Ru.ssia: 
Cobalt  metal  granules. 
Aluminum  oxide  for  the  production  of 

aluminum.  

Over  $3  million  worth  of  gear-manu- 
facturing machines,  as  vital  to  a  military 
wartime  economy  as  anything  we  cou  d 
ossibK  produce-a  genuine  bonanza  o 
the  Russian  Communi.st  war  machine 
v"th  its  ever-present  critical  shortage  of 
modern  machine  tools. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  list^ mine 
shuttle  car  parts  and  all  kinds  o.  so- 
phist cated  mining  machinery  becau.se 
h^v  liave  to  run  their  plants  around  he 
c'ock  24  hours  to  keep  up  \\ith  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  this  re- 
quires great  quantities  of  coal-much  of 
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which  Is  mined  with  the  help  of  Ameri- 
can equipment. 

There  Is  also  Included  on  the  list 
dlethylene  glycol  which  Is  an  Important 
Ingredient  In  the  making  of  solid  rocket 
propellants.  We  are  selling  and  sending 
It  to  them.  Do  not  tell  me  that  we  do  not 
stand  with  the  hands  of  Judas  with  our 
30  pieces  of  silver  when  we  do  that. 
Whose  boys  are  being  killed  by  the 
rockets?  American  boys  are  being  killed 
and  everybody  In  the  Senate  knows  it. 

There  is  also  included  on  the  list  ball 
bearings.  That  is  scarcely  like  a  thimble 
or  some  other  item  of  homeware.  There 
Is  included  one  industrial  chemical  after 
another.  There  are  over  50  different 
types. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  pages  of  the  list  of  strategic  com- 
modities exported  to  Commimist  desti- 
nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  .  - 

STRATEGIC  TOMMODITIES    EXPORTED   TO    EUROPEAN 
DESTINATIONS 

[Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  U.S.S.R.) 


Date 


Description 


Value 


Jan.     4, 1967 

Feb.   10.1967 
Mar.    3,1967 

Apr.  10,1967 


Do 

Feb    9,  1967 
Mar.  14,1967 


Phosphate  and  coal  mining  spare 

parts 

do 

Phosphate  and  coal  mining  machm- 

•ty  spare  parts... 

Phosphate  and    coal    mining    ma- 
chinery parts - 

do - -.-- 

do.    . 

Phosphate   and   coal   mining   ma- 
chinery spare  parts 

Nov.  27, 1966    Continuous  mining  machinery  parts 

(potash). 

Apr.  .6.1966 
June  10. 1966 
Aug.  i.  1966 
Aug.  U,  1966 

Aug  16. 1966 
May  9. 1%7 
May  4. 1%7 
June  15,1967 

June  21, 1967 

Do 


Juy  14.1967 

July  13,1%7 

July  24.1%7 

July  25,1967 


Do . 

July  26.1967 
July  28.1967 
July  31,1967 


July  27,1967 

Aug.    4,1967 

Do 


Aug.    8,1967 


Do. 


Aug.  10,1967 
Aug.  11.1967 

Do. 
Aug.  14.1967 
Aug.  15. 1967 
Aug   18.1967 

Do 


Aug   21.1967 
Aug   23, 1967 


Do 

Aug.  22, 1967 

Do 

Aug   16, 1%7 
Do 


Mine  shuttle  car  parts 

Dlethylene  glycol 

Shuttle  car  parts  for  mining 
installations 

Dlethylene  glycol 

Polyvinly  butyral 

Chemical  woodpulp 

Synthetic  fiber  manufacturing 
machines  and  parts 

Ball  bearing  (replacement  parts 
for  iron  ore  mining  equipment). . . 

Diagonal  deck  concentrating  tables 
for  tin  ore  concentrating 

Industrial  chemicals 

do -     .- 

Construction  machinery  parts . 

Twin  bore  parts  lor  potash  mining 
equipment.  .  

Galvanometer  driver  amplifier 

Varityper   (lor  computers). 

Telegraph  equipment 

Instrument  for  testing  physical 
properties  of  materials 

Technical  data  for  a  beniene  plant.. 

Telegraph  equipment  parts 

Electronic  computer  components 
(Czechoslovakia)  .     

Chemical  analysis  equipment  for 
research  in  organic  compounds 
chemicals... 

Chemical  analysis  equipment 
(Poland)  -         . 

Gas  chromatograph  parts 

Industrial  chemicals 

Computer  parts .  .   . 

Cobalt  metal  granules  (Poland)..   .. 

Synthetic  resins .   . . 

Semiconductors 

Electronic  computer  parts  (Ru- 
mania)    -- 

Digital  electronic  computer  system.. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  (Czechoslo- 
vakia)      . 

Prime  mercury  (Poland).  .     .        . 

Sodium   borate  concentrates  (Po- 
land)    

Aluminum  oxide  lor  the  production 
of  aluminum. .. 

Digits  I  electronic  computer  system 
parts 

Computer  parts  (Czechoslovakia)... 

Computer  parts  (Czechoslovakia)... 


J4.884 
2.479 

3,500 

8.400 

21.860 

1,500 

75, 000 

150,025 

186.510 

171,535 

527.50 

30.  668 

176,250 

268. 975 

2. 387.  000 

1,230,250 

1,105 

330. 750 
463. 050 
220.  050 
170,  OOJ 

57,500 

244 

25,920 

23. 378 

2,223 
(') 
702 

56.032 


34,682 

2,395 

510 

113.700 

4.800 

83. 774 

183. 649 

75 

30,360 
269.443 

53.800 
182, 000 

14,800 

1,512,000 

239,662 

8,400 

50,390 


STRATEGIC  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  EUROPEAN 
DESTINATIONS— Continued 

[Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  U.S.S.R.] 


Date 

Description 

Value 

Aug.  24. 

1967 

Converter  a  nd  acre^scry  parts       .. 

129. 898 

Do 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and 

parts  (Czechoslovakia  ) 

6,900 

Do 

Eleclronic  pfiuipment  components 

(Cjpchoslovakia)       •              -    .. 

42,814 

Aug   2i. 

1%; 

[leclio::ic  ci.ii'pu;(!t  con'f.orents 

and  U3rts(tast  Ceraany)  .    -    -. 

14.928 

Dd 

Magnetic  computer  lape  (Hungaiv). 

4,560 

Aug,  28 

196/ 

Construction  machinery  and  parts 

to  be  used  tor  sold  mining    

1,171,000 

Do 

Electronic    computer    components 

and  parts  (East  Germany) 

17,427 

Aug    29 

1967 

Laboratory    and    scientific    instru- 
ments  lor  biochemical  research 

(CzechoslQv.ikia).., 

49, 623 

Do 

Synchronous  motor 

(Czechoslovakia).       

247 

Do 

Petiuleum  drilling  equipment 

(Rumania)                           . 

46,905 

Aug.  30 

1967 

Spectrometer 

180,  575 

Do 

Spectrum  measuring  instruments.    . 

21,911 

Do 

Ge.ir  manufacturing  machines 

3,081,305 

Aug.  31 

1%7 

Peicussion  rock  drills  and  parts  for 

mining  operation    (Bulgaria) 

304,919 

Do 

Petroleum  dulling  and  production 

equipment  (Poland). 

105, 000 

Sept.    1 

1%7 

Varityper  machine  parts 

389 

>  No  value. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  If  anybody  wants  more 
evidence  of  just  what  this  policy  is  going 
to  mean  to  this  country  if  we  let  it  go 
unchecked  and  lose  this  opportunity  to 
cuib,  that  evidence  can  be  supplied.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  be  adding  to  it  in 
other  presentations  before  this  year  is 
over. 

If  the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
not  quite  satisfactoi-y,  the  technicians 
can  take  care  of  it.  At  any  rate,  let  the 
record  of  history  show  the  evidence  is  in 
the  record  of  what  this  American  war- 
time traflQc  means  as  to  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican blood  on  the  battlefields  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
floor,  as  I  have  held  it  now  for  well  over 
3  hours. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
yielded  to  me. 

I  am  confused  by  the  Senator.  I  dis- 
cern what  I  think  is  a  change  of  position. 
The  Senator  and  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  a  hard- 
liner on  Vietnam  and  then,  in  the  hear- 
ings, he  seemed  to  change  position. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  this  way.  If  we  are 
wrong,  we  should  get  out  and  rim. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Just  a  moment.  Find  me 
one  place  where  I  ever  even  remotely 
intimated  that  we  should  accept  defeat 
and  get  out.  I  am  simply  saying  we 
should  stop  Russian  arms  from  getting 
into  Vietnam;  not  that  we  should  sur- 
render and  get  out. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  afraid  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  did.  The 
Senator  misunderstands  my  amendment, 
if  he  believes  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  matter  has 
been  straightened  out. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  admin- 
istration has  made  mistakes  about  the 
war,  and  I  am  the  first  person  to  say  so. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  help  us,  and  I  am  the  first  to 
say  so. 


.  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  offering 
this  amendment  along  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
also  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  the  magnificent  address  he  has  just 
made. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  now  to  make  an  address  on  this 
subject.  I  think  the  matter  has  been  well 
covered  by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  However.  I  do  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  position  and  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  which  I  just  received  from  a  pris- 
oner at  Leavenworth,  a  Federal  prison, 
which  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate: 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  am  enclosing 
<i  label  which  shows  the  purchase  of  bristles 
from  the  U.S.S.R  for  the  manufacture  of 
brushes  in  the  brush  factory  of  the  U.S. 
Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  a  war  against 
North  Vietnam  which  has  been  supplied  with 
vast  amounts  of  war  materiel  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
Purchases  of  goods  from  Russia,  even  though 
they  may  be  non-strategic,  help  Russia  to 
help  our  enemies. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, support  of  the  dollar  and  the  gold 
drain  are  major  problems  today.  Strong 
measures  are  being  considered  to  combat 
these  problems.  Do  not  purchases  from  Rus- 
sia, however  small,  aggravate  the  above 
problems  and  do  they  not  help  Russia  in  her 
efforts  to  gain  needed  foreign  exchange? 
Cannot  this  bristle  be  purchased  in  the 
Western  World,  especially  Latin  America? 

Would  you  say  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  Prison  Industries  are  ac- 
tually working  against  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  making  the  purchases  of 
bristle  from  Russia? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  give  the 
name  of  the  prisoner  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter for  fear  of  some  reprisal  that  might 
be  taken  with  respect  to  him.  However, 
here  is  a  man  in  prison  who  has  the 
vision  to  see  the  danger  of  trading  with 
the  enemy. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  United  States 
is  buying  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  repeat  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  main  backer  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  war  in  Vietnam  could  not  last  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  backed  it.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  supplies,  the  equip- 
ment, the  weapons,  and  goods  going  to 
fight  the  war  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  making  pur- 
chases from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
causing  a  further  gold  drain  and  allow- 
ing our  dollars  to  be  spent  to  build  up 
the  Soviet  Union,  when  we  could  make 
those  purchases  elsewhere.  This  is  in  line 
with  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  talking  about. 

I  have  seen  the  list  of  equipment  we 
have  been  sending  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  list  includes  precision  instru- 
ments and  materials,  much  of  it  from  a 
strategic  standpoint.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  our  Government  would  take 
such  a  position. 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  amendment 
has  been  offered  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  support  it.  I  certainly  feel  sure  that 
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Members  of  the  Senate  wUl  want  to  sup- 
S,rt  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  which 
merely  imposes  a  tax  on  a  taxpayer  who. 
during  the  taxable  year,  has  been  engag- 
fng  in  trade  with  Communist  countries 
which  are  supplying  material  to  the 
Communist  government  in  North  Vlet- 

'^^This  proposal  would  not  impose  a  tax 
on  the  taxpayer  if  he  were  merely  trad- 
ing with  Communist  countnes.  I  woiiia 
be  willing  to  go  that  far.  However,  the 
amendment  calls  for  a  tax  if  the  tax- 
payer is  trading  with  a  Communist  coun- 
try which  is  supplying  material  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Who  are  we  fighting  in  this  war?  We 
are  at  war  with  North  Vietnam  and  we 
are  at  war  with  the  country  which  is 
trying  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  we  are  trying  to  pre- 

SGTVG 

This  proposal  would  tr>-  to  discourage 
people  in  this  countiT  from  selling  to 
Communist  countries  which  trade  wiin 
North  Vietnam.  ,^  ,    ,     .„ 

Is  that  a  request  that  would  lielp  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  more  life  and  the 
wounding  of  more  soldiers?  It  certainly 
is  Up  until  March  16  of  this  year  we  have 
had  killed  in  Vietnam  20,096  men.  We 
have  had  wounded  121,000  men.  Smce 
March  16  other  men  have  been  killed 
and  wounded.  The  South  Vietnainese 
have  had  56,888  men  killed  and  our  allies 
have  had  1 ,947  men  killed. 

If  to  stop  the  sending  of  these  goods 
to  a  Communist  country,  which  in  turn 
suppUes  the  material  to  North  Vietnam, 
which  enables  some  person  here  to  make 
a  profit,  would  save  one  life  or  save  one 
person  from  being  injured,  I  would  say 
that  to  cut  that  off  would  be  worthwhile. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  excellent  presentation 
he  has  made. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  contribution.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  can  make  claim  to  being  a 
miUtai-y  expert.  He  might  be  able  to  give 
some  background  experience  on  fighting 
tactics  in  the  war  which  most  of  us  are 
unable  to  do  because  he  is  a  distin- 
guished general  in  his  o\^-n  right. 

Mr   President,  I  shall  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record    a   policy   statement   issued   by 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  is  the  largest 
collegiate  student  national  organization 
in  the  country.  It  is  comprised  of  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  students  in  most  of 
our  leading  colleges  and  universities.  It 
has  launched  what  they  call  the  "Na- 
tional   Campaign    Against    East- West 
Trade  "  with  headquarters  at  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts  Avenue,    NW..    Washington, 
D  C  They  have  issued  a  most  interesting 
pamphlet  which  I  am  sure  anyone  can 
get  by  writing  to  them.  It  contains  pic- 
tures and  a  lot  of  factual  information. 
By  the  way,  I  see  that  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  advisory  board 
members.  I  am  especially  happy  to  see 
that  my  good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  is  a  member  of  the  advasory 
board,   as  is  the   Senator   from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower],  together 
with  perhaps  two  dozen  House  Members. 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  associated  with 
this  fine  organization. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom— YAF— 
have  issued  a  policy  statement  on  East- 
West  trade.  I  think  it  would  be  most  in- 
formative, certainly,  for  all  advisers  of 
the  YAF,  and  for  the  country  generally; 
but  to  the  members  of  the  YAF  partic- 
ularly because  after  all,  who  has  a  better 
right  to  talk  about  East-West  trade  than 
the  young  men  in  college  and  out  who 
are  about  to  go  off  to  war?  They  have  a 
special  right,  it  seems  to  me.  to  bear 
testimony  as  to  what  they  want. 

Perhaps  we  Senators  liave  the  right 
to  confuse  ourselves  by  technicalities 
and  minor  objections  among  ourselves, 
but  here,  those  boys  will  soon  go  off  to 
war  I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  to 
the  witness  stand  the  testimony  of  the 
future  veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
those  who  probably  will  be  in  the  war 
in  6,  8.  or  12  months  lime  if  it  lasts  that 
long.  They  are  talking  to  us  now. 

They  have  already  heard  from  us,  who 
have  prepared  the  call  to  arms  and  put 
them  into  uniform  and  they  will  go.  So. 
they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  It  is  now 
their  turn  and  right  to  speak  to  us.  Does 
not  tlieir  opinion  carry  .some  weight? 

Who  can  better  appraise  the  effective- 
ness of  the  weapons  which  will  be  used 
against  them  because  of  the  cupidity 
of  certain  American  corporations  than 
those  who  will  have  to  duck,  dodge,  or 
die  as  a  result  of  the  material  that  will 
be  shipped  by  these  corporations  to  the 
enemy  in  Russia  and  there  be  trans- 
formed into  weapons  sent  on  to  Hanoi 
to  kill  and  maim  these  selfsame  young 
Americans?  .    ,  ..t:,    * 

The  YAF  statement  is  headed  East- 
West  Trade  Is  Committing  National 
Suicide."  It  begins  with  a  quotation 
which  I  have  read  before  and  I  read  it 
now  and  put  the  rest  of  the  statement  in 
the  Record.  It  quotes  from  Lenin  as 
follows : 


perccntapet  "f  consumer  goods  from  13.1'o 
in  the  last  Seven-Year  Plan  to  11  9''  In  the 
current  Five- Year  Plan,  while  trade  with  the 
West  has  lUlowed  them  to  plan  an  increase 
in  industrial  production  of  55'-.  Since  1963 
the  V  S  has  built  15  fertilizer  plants  in  the 
USSR  and  now  Soviet  fertilizer  is  a  major 
item  of  war  aid  to  North  Viet  Nam.  Computers 
are  vital  to  .Soviet  ballistic  missiles,  yet  the 
U  S  is  approving  IBM  licenses  for  up-to-dr.te 
computers   to   the   Red   bloc  ...  the   list   is 

endless.  ,  .  ,,,,_ 

But  wh.'it  alKiut  trade  with  the  satellite 
coxintrles  of  Eastern  Europe— in  the  hope 
that  exposure  to  our  products  and  ideas  will 
draw  them  awav  from  the  Soviets'  The  ex- 
perience- i-speciallv  of  the  last  10  years- has 
been  the  reverse:  American  trade,  military 
and  economic,  has  cemented  shaky  Com- 
munist leaders  in  power  and  helped  the  .So- 
viet Union  to  fuel  the  world  Communist 
enterprise  , 

Young  ..inericans  for  Freedom  urges  .ill 
.Mnerlcms  to  studv  the  foreign  policy  issues 
raised  bv  E<ist-West  trade,  assess  their  effects 
on  our  generation  and  participate  in  political 
:ictl(.n  that  will  bring  about  their  end. 


•The  capitalist  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  America  will  grant  us  credits, 
which  will  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Communist 
organizations  in  their  countries  while  they 
enlarge  and  improve  our  armaments  indus- 
try bv  supplving  all  kinds  of  wares,  which  we 
shall  need  for  future  and  successful  attacks 
against  our  suppliers'— V.  I.  Lenin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
YAF  policy  statement  on  East-West 
trade  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment is  ordered  to   be   printed  in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
YAP  POLICY  Statement:  East-West  Trade 
Is  CoMMnriNG  National  Slhcide 

"The  capitalist  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America  will  grant  us  credits,  which 
will  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Conununlst  orga- 
nizations in  their  countries  while  they  en- 
large and  improve  otir  armaments  industry 
by  supplying  all  kinds  of  wares,  which  we 
shall  need. for  future  and  successful  attacks 
against  our  suppliers"— V.  I.  Lenin. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  aid  to  the 
USSR  Is  inimical  of  U.S.  interests;  by  sell- 
ing wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  subsidize 
their  armies  (who  ''travel  on  their  stomachs.' 
after  all);  by  selUng  them  other  goods  we 
have  made  the  Soviets  more  powerful,  not 
more  frlendlv.  Communist  sources  reveal 
that  the   Soviet   economy   has   lowered   the 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  AR- 
RANGEMENTS AND  U.S.  FISCAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  we  witnessed  a  last  minute,  cliff- 
lianging  rescue  of  the  international 
monetaiT  machinerj-.  The  solution  an- 
nounced, a  two-level  price  for  gold,  is 
a  lomporary.  stopgap  arrangement 
which  inav  give  us  about  6  months  to 
get  our  domestic  hou.se  in  order  and  to 
make  some  basic  changes  in  U.S.  ]>oli- 
cies  We  have  not  .solved  our  gold  out- 
flow and  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. We  liave  gained  a  little  time.  This 
does  not  mean  we  can  wait  6  months  to 
begin  taking  corrective  action.  We  must 
begin  now.  „,    ,     . 

We  had  a  lot  of  time  in  1961.  We  had 
a  lot  of  time  in  1964.  We  had  a  little  time 
in  1966  But  with  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tarv  policies  of  former  Secretary-  of  the 
Trea.surv  Douglas  Dillon,  and  his  in- 
effectual disciple,  the  present  Secretar>- 
Fowlor.  -vvc  have  failed  miserably  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  pi-oblems  in  the  field  of 
international  finance. 

In  a  scn.se.  there  is  no  iwint  in  leplow- 
mg  the  ground  I  and  others  liave  tried 
to  cultivate  .^nce  1961  and  eariier.  But 
in  another  and  verj-  real  .sense,  there  is 
a  need,  for  the  American  people  and  tlie 
Congress  must  understand  liow  we  got 
into  our  current  unhappy  situation,  witli 
the  dollar,  the  currency  of  the  strong- 
est most  \irile  and  .soimdest  economy 
in  tlie  world,  on  the  delensive.  We  must 
understand  this  if  we  are  to  take  the 
apparently  unpopular  .steps  necessary  to 
restore     sound,     progressive     economic 

policies.  , ,    . 

Mr  President,  we  are  threatened  today 
with  nothing  less  than  a  collapse  of  the 
international  monetary  .system  whic.i 
has  ■served  to  carr>-  the  entire  free  world 
to  lieiehts  of  economic  progress  not 
dreamed  possible  a  few  years  ago.  This 
sy.'^tcm.  which  was  agreed  upon  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  in  1944.  is  ba.sed  on  the  U.S. 
dollar  with  other  national  currencies 
pegged  in  price  to  the  dollar  and  allowed 
to  fluctuate  only  within  the  narrowest 
of  ranges.  But  the  dollar,  in  turn,  has 
been  pegged  to  gold,  and  the  cornerstone 
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of  the  whole  arrangement  has  been  the 
willin^nesfi  of  foreigners  to  hold  dollars 
because  dollars  were  as  good  as  gold,  and 
could  be  proved  so  at  any  time  by  actual 
exchange  for  gold. 

So  long  as  dollars  were  accumulated 
abroad  in  moderate  amounts,  neither  the 
dollar  nor  gold  was  under  pressure.  But 
over  the  years,  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
do  what  was  necessary  to  slow  down  the 
too  rapid  accumulation  of  dollars  abroad. 
In  other  words,  we  were  not  willing  to 
do  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
our  international  payments  into  reason- 
ably near  balance. 

On  top  of  this,  the  deepening  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  has 
shocked  world  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  present  U.S.  leadership.  Many  au- 
thorities doubt  there  is  a  real  excess  in 
liquidity  internationally.  In  fact,  many 
knowledgeable  persons  believe  that  in  the 
ne»-  future  there  must  be  an  increase 
in  liquidity  in  order  to  handle  the  ever 
expanding.volume  of  irtternational  trade. 
But  manji.  foreigBers  holding  dollars 
seem  to  doubt  that  the  present  system 
will  longer  work  because  there  are  more 
dollars  than  gold  to  back  them,  and  our 
continuing  large  balance-of-paj-ments 
deficits  give  no  indication  of  a  slowdown 
in  the  movement  of  dollars  ovefseas. 
They  seem  to  believe  that  if  present  con- 
ditions, particularly  the  threatened  es- 
calation in  Vietnam,  prevail,  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  will  be  worse  during 
the  next  year  or  two. 

But  whether  we  regard  our  problem  as 
psychological  or  real,  the  actions  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  a  solution  are  the 
same.  And  those  actions  are  the  ones 
which  are  designed  to,  and  which  will, 
reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  same  actions  will  also  improve  our 
domestic  fiscal  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  this  step 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  gold  pool 
nations  will  soon  come  the  further  and 
more  basic  step  of  a  complete  interna- 
tional demonitization  of  gold.  We  long 
ago  demonitized  gold  domestically.  It  is 
not  needed  to  back  up  our  currency.  And 
it  should  not  be  needed  internationally. 
But  to  demonitize  it.  some  new  mecha- 
nism must  be  inaugurated.  Perhaps  the 
special  drawing  rights  mechanism  now 
developing  within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  work. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  United 
States,  if  any  rational  system  is  to  be- 
come and  remain  viable,  must  bring  its 
international  payments  into  near  equi- 
librium. 

Now,  our  present  crisis  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  1931.  Today's  underly- 
ing strength  and  vitality,  together  with 
institutions  developed  since  1931 — de- 
soite  their  sometimes  improper  use — 
make  a  repetition  of  1931  highly  unlikely. 
But  let  us  not  push  our  luck  too  far.  Let 
U3  not  tempt  the  fates.  Let  us  act  respon- 
sibily.  We  have  the  power,  if  we  will  but 
use  it,  to  put  our  house  in  order. 

It  is  easy  to  be  nationalistic,  to  say 
that  we  are  strong,  and  that  we  are 
righteous  in  our  strength.  Perhaps  we 
could  go  it  alone.  But  that  would  mean  a 
reuudiation  of  everything  we  have  tried 
to  do  toward  creating  a  world  in  which 
international  cooperation  is  maximized 
and   the   more   selfish,    extremist,    and 


chauvinistic  aspects  of  aggressive  na- 
tionalism are  minimized.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  allowing  our  righteousness  to 
become  self-righteousness.  We  will  be 
showing  signs  of  stupidity  if  we  allow  our 
own  rationalism  to  prevent  our  doing 
whnt  must  be  done  for  our  own  good  and 
for  the  pood  of  the  entire  free  world. 

So.  let  us  buckle  down  and  do  what 
must  be  done — what  we  in  the  Congress 
•should  have  been  doing  long  ago,  even 
without  proper  administration  leadership 
or  .support. 

Tlicrc  nre  several  factors  which  are 
operating  .strongly  against  equilibrium  in 
our  international  payments.  Most  of 
tliem  have  been  operating  for  several 
vears.  They  have  their  roots  in  the  past. 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  cor- 
rect them  this  year,  or  for  not  having 
corrected  them  last  year,  or  earlier,  for 
that  matter. 

U.S.  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
have  been  unrealistic.  The  massive 
tax  reductions  have  contributed  as 
much  as  any  one  thing,  other  than  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  to  our  troubles.  Mis- 
management of  our  financial  affairs,  fail- 
ure to  take  corrective  action,  at  least 
partially,  in  1966  when  it  was  obviotis 
that  corrective  action  was  clearly  indi- 
cated, is  the  second  strongest  indictment 
against  the  Johnson  administration. 
With  the  highest  interest  rates  since 
the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar,  the  imbal- 
ance in  international  payments  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  U.S.  gold,  the  unprece- 
dented deficit  in  our  budget  and  the 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  position  of  economic 
and  political  leadership  in  the  free  world. 
Congress  simply  must  proceed  to  act 
forthrightly.  Tlie  national  interest  ur- 
gently requires  it. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  principal 
cause  of  our  troubles,  has  been  miserably 
mishandled.  I  am  not  now  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  aspects  of  the  war  which  have 
been  under  discussion  for  so  long.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  questioning  the  war  in  Vietnam 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  damage  it 
has  done  to  our  international  relations, 
to  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  to  our  own 
domestic  values  and  goals.  But  I  speak 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, concentrating  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  war.  The  economic  ad- 
justments necessary  to  put  the  country 
successfully  on  a  war  footing  have  not 
bsen  made. 

Positive  programs  and  laws  that  en- 
courage outfiows  of  capital  continue  to 
be  supported  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Congress.  Our  tax  laws  are  much 
too  favorable  toward  foreign  investment, 
and  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
administration  continues  to  press  for 
more — the  Canadian  Automotive  Agree- 
ment, more  funds  for  soft  loans  by  the 
Latin  American  Development  Bank,  new 
soft  loan  money  for  the  fledgling  Asian 
Bank,  tax  treaties  containing  the  invest- 
ment credit  gimmick  for  foreign  invest- 
ment, to  mention  a  few  recent  specifics. 
One  wonders  at  the  ability  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  to  function  at  all  when 
it  is  so  beset. 

The  solution  of  our  difficulties  lies  in 
an  immediate  tax  increase,  early  tax  and 


other  reforms,  and  deescalation  with  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  hi  Viet- 
nam as  soon  as  practicable.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  also  need  some  temporary 
crash  programs  in  addition. 

We  need  an  increase  in  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  rates.  In  the  in- 
terest of  speed,  we  can  probably  be.st  do 
this  through  the  surtax.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  real  tax  reform,  but  reform 
measures  take  time.  Furthermore,  past 
experience  lends  little  hope  of  real  re- 
form under  present  leadership  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Treasury. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  me  since  early 
in  1966  that  a  more  active  use  of  fiscal 
poUcy  to  curb  inflation,  pay  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  take  the  pressure  off  mone- 
tary policy,  and  assist  in  reducing  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  was  indi- 
cated. Expenditures,  particularly  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  were  moimting,  despite 
apparent  efforts  to  hide  from  the  public 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  the  war.  But  the 
administration  provided  no  consistent 
leadership.  It  backed  and  filled  and 
failed. 

We  could,  of  course,  go  back  and  re- 
view the  mistakes  we  made  in  cutting 
taxes.  What  we  needed  then  was  reform. 
What  we  needed  was  a  judicious  use  of 
microeconomics.  What  we  got  was  more 
unsound,  unjustified  tax  favoritism  and 
larger  deficits. 

If  it  were  not  so  serious,  it  might  be 
amusing  to  go  back  and  read  some  of 
the  things  said  at  the  time  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  were  so  anxious 
to  grant  tax  windfalls  to  high-bracket 
individual  taxpayers  and  to  corporations. 
Particularly  intriguing  at  that  time  were 
the  ramblings  of  those  who  insisted  that 
reduced  taxes  would  lead  to  increased 
revenue  and  reduced  Federal  spending. 

And  the  tax  cut  was  going  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments.  It  was  going 
to  make  our  goods  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  How  ridiculous.  In  1964, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
merchandise  was  $7  billion,  by  1967,  it 
had  dwindled  to  about  $4  billion. 

Well,  this  is  all  past  history,  but  I 
hope  a  review  will  help  some  to  imder- 
stand  how  we  got  into  our  present  pre- 
dicament. Insufficient  revenues  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems,  as  well  as  hurting  the 
domestic  economy  and  inhibiting  social 
progress. 

Let  us  look  at  our  present  situation. 
Pressure  is  again  on  monetary  policy.  We 
are  faced  vnth  a  fresh  uifiationary  out- 
break. We  must  slow  down  the  flow  of 
dollars  overseas.  The  individual  savings 
rate  is  exceptionally  high.  Corporations 
are  highly  Uquid  and  corporate  profits 
are  again  rising — they  were  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  S85.4  billion  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1967,  and  the  Treasury  pre- 
dicts 1968  corporate  profits  of  $87  bil- 
lion. 

Capital  spending  is  running  strong — 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $62.7  bUhon.  Em- 
ployment is  high,  and  the  average  work 
week  in  manuf  actviring  increased  almost 
one-half  hour  last  month  over  the  Jan- 
uary figure.  Retail  sales  jumped  $400 
million  in  February,  on  top  of  a  Janu- 
ary rise  of  nearly  $600  million.  Business 
failures  in  January  were  the  lowest  for 
that  month  since  1953. 


All  these  indicators  point  to  the  need 
for  a  tax  increase. 

I  cannot  leave  this  field  without  men- 
tioning the  investnient  tax  credit.  This 
ought  to  be  repealed  outright.  It  was 
a  mistake  in  the  first  place.  It  has  proved 
harmful  to  the  economy,  while  doUig 
nothing  to  solve  the  ills  of  the  ghetto. 
Tax  reforms  are  badly  needed,  but 
they  must  wait  for  a  more  opportune 
time  and  circumstances. 

What  we  need  to  act  about  right  now 
is  the  economics  of  our  war  in  Vietnam. 
Shall  our  gallant  fighting  men  be  alone  in 
making  a  sacrifice  for  the  war?  Though 
unwise,  the  war  must  be  paid  for. 

Mr  President,  it  is  impossible  to  fight 
a  war  without  backing  up  the  military 
effort  with  the  appropriate  economic  ad- 
justments. The  bills  are  now  coming  due. 
They  must  be  paid. 

A  war  economy  is  a  qualitatively  dti- 
ferent  kind  of  economy.  It  is  not  merely 
different  because  of  quantitative  dif- 
ferences in  production,  purchasing 
power,  government,  and  deficits. 

The  foreign  exchange  cost  of  our  mm- 
tary  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where is  shocking.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments effect  of  Vietnam  went  up  last 
year  by  some  $500  million.  It  is  now- 
running  between  $1.5  billion  and  $2 
billion  per  year.  Keeping  our  troops  in 
Germany  carries  a  foreign  exchange  tag 
of  $800  million  per  year.  Our  total  mili- 
tary activities  around  the  world  cost  us 
over  $4  billion  in  foreign  exchange  each 

year.  ,     .   ^.     ,    , 

A  tax  increase  is  strongly  indicated. 
Furthermore,  more  directly  effective  tax 
adjustments  relating  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  which  I  shall  discuss  next, 
would  provide  immediate  assistance. 

One  direct  and  immediately  helpful 
action  we  could  take  to  stem  the  flow  of 
dollars  overseas  is  to  change  those  pro- 
visions of  our  faulty  tax  laws  which  con- 
tinue to  lend  active  encouragement  to 
foreign  investment  and  discourage  the 
repatriation  of  profits.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  many  times,  but  perhaps  the  events 
of  recent  days  may  lend  sufficient  urgency 
to  arouse  more  interest  in  doing  some- 
thing about  this  problem  which  has  been 
recognized,  and  given  Upservice  but  never 
any  real  push. 

After  World  War  H,  the  economy  of 
Europe  was  a  shambles,  and  it  was  the 
conscious  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  dollars  overseas  to  put  Europe 
back  on  its  feet.  It  was  necessary  at  that 
time  to  promote  international  trade  and 
to  help  restore  some  semblance  of  a 
world  market.  The  restoration  of  Europe 
ranks  as  one  of  the  alltime  great  eco- 
nomic miracles. 

But  by  the  1958  to  1960  period  it  was 
obvious  that  there  were  enough  dollars 
in  Europe,  and  all  who  were  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  agreed  that  dollar  out- 
flows through  continued  deficits  in  the 
balance  of  payments  should  be  drastically 

slowed.  , 

Several  steps  could  have  been  taken, 
but  high  on  the  list  should  have  been 
changes  in  tax  laws  which  would  assist 
in  righting  the  balance-of-payments 
nroblem,  and  which  would  promote  tax 
equity  at  the  same  time. 

A  basic  tax  requirement  is  that  all 
US  taxpayers  be  treated  alike  insofar 
as  practicable,  whether  they  do  business 


in  Germany  or  in  Detroit.  All  t.hould  be 
taxed  under  the  same  rules.  Some  excep- 
tions may  be  in  order,  but  tliey  .should  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

But  there  are  definite  tax  advantages 
to  doing  business  overseas: 

First  Taxes  paid  to  foreign  f^overn- 
ments  are  credited,  lather  than  allowed 
as  items  of  expense,  when  computing 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Second.  Taxes  due  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  paid,  peaerally  speak- 
ing, until  the  forei'^n  investor  chooses 
to  bring  his  profits  home  in  the  form  of 
dividends,  interest  or  royalty  i^ayments. 
This  delay  in  taxation  is  highly  profit- 
able tmder  some  circumstances. 

Third.  U.S.  companies  doing  bu.siness 
abroad  may  hire  American  per.sonnel  at 
a  reduced  salary  becau.se  the  Federal 
Government  exempts  from  taxation  up 
to  S25.000  per  year  of  income  earned 
abroad  bv  U.S.  citizens.  This  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  paid  by  U.S.  taxpayers  to  the 
coriwration.s  who  choose  to  I'.ire  young 
men  and  send  them  across  the  border  to 
work. 

Now  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  in 
addition  to  the.se  general  tax  rules  which 
are  of  such  benefit  to  foreign  as  oppo.sed 
to  domestic  operations,  there  are  several 
specific  Kimmicks  which  liave  been  u.sed 
to  lure  or  push  dollars  abroad. 

Consider  the  Canadian  Automotive 
Agreement.  I  do  not  imderstand  what 
my  colleagues  iiad  in  mind  when  they 
approved  it.  Last  year,  in  addition  to 
the  damage  this  unwise  apreement  did 
to  our  domestic  economy,  it  directly 
worsened  our  balance  of  payments  by 
.some  S118  million  over  1966.  I  have  tned 
to  get  the  law  unden^inning  this  agree- 
ment repealed,  but  thus  far  without  suc- 
cess. I  shall  try  again  soon. 

We  continue  to  pour  money  into  the 
so-called  Latin  American  Development 
Bank.  Last  year  we  gave  $800  million  to 
it  for  soft  loans.  These  are  supixised  to 
be  loans,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  grants 
because  we  never  get  our  money  back. 
Our  balance  of  payments  suffers  from 
this  also  Another  administration  bill  is 
now  pending  for  another  S400  miUion  for 
the  so-called  bank,  which  is  no  b£  nk  at 
all  but  just  another  form  of  aid. 

Then  we  have  pending  before  thi>  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  several  tax 
treaties  which  would  extend  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  investments  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  thus  providmg  further 
incentive  for  outflow  of  capital. 

And,  to  top  that,  we  have  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  We  have  given  it 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
made  only  one  comparatively  small  loan. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  another  $200,- 
000,000  to  it. 

Taking  our  statistics  at  near  face 
value  and  our  statistics  are  poor,  it  would 
appear  that  U.S.  corporations  have  in- 
vested some  $50  billion  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  through  direct  investment 
abroad  since  1960.  This  investment  is 
now  so  large  that  it  becomes  question- 
able even  from  a  narrow  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  2  years 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  income  from 
investments  in  Western  Europe  despite 
further  buildup  of  assets  there.  The 
President's  Economic  Report  bears  this 
out  on  page  170. 


A  lot  of  foreign  investments  are  not 
paying  off.  I  often  think  fashion  plays  a 
part  in  the  mad  rush  of  U.S.  corporations 
seekhig  to  become  worldwide  concerns. 
In  1967,  for  example.  Chrysler  wrote  off 
.some  Sll  million  in  two  foreign  invest- 
ments ijocau.sc  of  •imfavorablc  operating 
re.sults'— Wall  Street  Journal,  February 
13.  1068. 

Admini.stration  spokesmen  have 
pointed  up  the  problem,  but  nolhinc  has 
been  done.  Back  in  1965  former  Secretary 
Dillon  stated : 


Ihe  problem  If  ihat  our  lapllal  outflows 
.ire  simplv  f;rowlnE:  too  l.-ist  in  relation  to 
the  inflows  tliey  pcncrate,  and  In  relation  to 
the  improvements  we  liave  been  making  iu 
the  other  areas  of  our  balance  of  paymeiUb. 
While  we  are  ualline  for  the  return  flow.s 
10  mount,  we  look  abroad  and  ,see  an  ever 
rising  tide  of  short-term  liquid  claims  on 
y.s_a  rise  in  claims  that  If  allowed  to  con- 
unue  \ull  inevitably  lead  to  further  gold 
outflows. 

How  right  the  diapnosis.  but  how  timid 
has  been  the  attempt  at  remedial  action. 
In  thi.s  connection,  also.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  i.ttentioii  f.f  my  colleacues  an 
address  delivered  lust  year  by  A.ssistant 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  Winthrop 
Kiiov.lton. 

Tn  the  meantime  cheating  in  connec- 
tion with  foreipn  operations  is  prowinp. 
This  shows  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from 
failure  to  report  .shipments  of  funds  to 
misallocations  among  related  domestic 
and  foreign  corporations.  Tire  Treasury 
and  IRS  try  to  do  something  throuuh 
section  482.  taut  this  is  difficult. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February 
1068.  had  a  \cry  interesting  article  a  few 
days  aso  about  another  form  of  cheat- 
ing. This  involve.s  Liechtenstein  trusts— 
and  some  Members  of  Congress  thousht 
the  tax  haven  problem  was  dealt  with  in 
1962.  II  v.as  not,  at  least  not  adequately. 
U.S.   citizens   working   in   the   United 
Kingdom,    lor    example,    often    receive 
only  a  part  of  their  pay  in  Britain,  and 
are  taxed  by  the  British  only  on   this 
part.  The  rest  is  deposited  in  a  New  Vork 
bank.  Of  course,  when  the  U.S.  lax  is 
assessed,   tliese   taxpayers   pet   the   full 
$25,000  exemption  p ranted  by  our  tax 
law.s.  .Vs  a  result,  these  fine,  upstanding 
US.  citizens  pay  no  tax  to  speak  of  to 
anyone— Wall  Street   Journal,   January 
2 J.  2  968. 

And  it't  me  lefer  to  our  miserable 
ilatistics.  Anyone  plancinp  at  our  bal- 
ance-of-pavmeiils  .statistics  must  b3 
struck  by  the  very  larae  amounts  usual- 
ly included  under  -errors  and  omission:." 
'  When  this  enti-y  amounts  to  as  much 
as  a  fourth  of  the  deficit,  how  in  the 
world  are  we  supposed  to  know  what 
really  caused  the  deficit?  I  am  convinced 
that  our  statistics  regularly  understate 
capital  outflows  for  direct  investment, 
and  that  much  of  the  outflow  that  poes 
out  initially  as  portfolio  and  short  term 
is  converted  into  permanent  investment 
abroad.  Here  again,  let  me  cite  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  for  May  4.  1967. 

Mr  President,  a  first  step  we  must 
take,  and  take  now.  is  to  increase  taxe.*. 
Following  a  decision  on  a  general  tax  In- 
crease, either  by  way  of  a  st'tax  or  rate 
increase.  I  .-^hall  discuss  further  lax 
changes  we  should  make  to  aUer  directly 
the  flow  of  investment  funds  overseas. 
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Pending  amendments  are  not  exactly 
to  my  liking.  I  would  change  them.  But 
first  things  must  come  first.  And  from  a 
financial  standpoint  the  matter  of  high- 
est priority  is  the  soundness  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  preven- 
tion of  inflation.  > 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    TOMOR- 
ROW AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414  >  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communi- 
cation sejTJces  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions 
relating  to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  think  over  these  issues 
during  the  night,  and  that  all  Senators 
will  read  the  Record  tomorrow  morning. 
We  shall  rest  our  case  with  the  rollcall 
vote  early  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  vote  about  1 
o'clock  tomorrow.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  Personally,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  it.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
all  the  details,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  worthwhile  purpose  in  mind. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
would  take  as  much  of  it  as  it  could  agree 
to.  I  should  like  to  urge  the  Hoiise  to 
accept  it. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  members 
of  the  committee  prior  to  the  time  the 
Senator  called  up  his  amendment.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time.  I  was  in  the  Chamber  all  day 
but  had  missed  my  lunch  and  I  wanted 
to  get  a  snack,  and  did  so. 

I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
we  intended  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  would  take  it  to  conference.  A  mis- 
understanding arose,  I  understand,  be- 
cause the  Senator  wanted  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  would  have  had  no  objection  to  it. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREtMINT 

With  the  understanding  that  we  would 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment  when  we  vote  on  it,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  agree,  by  imanimous 
consent,  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  come  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  he  amend  the  consent  re- 
quest to  read.  "No  later  than  1  o'clock 
tomorrow."  Perhaps  we  can  save  some 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  That  will 
be  fine. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  because  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  requests  I  get  for  time  on  my 
side  of  the  argument,  and  what  requests 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd] 
receives,  so  that  we  may  need  that  much 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
come  no  later  than  1  o'clock  tomorrow, 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes  for  each  Senator  when  we  meet 
tomorrow,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
routine  morning  business,  the  amend- 
ment be  made  tiie  pending  business,  and 
that  the  vote  occur  no  later  than  1 
o'clock,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  a  Senator  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  not  object — I  think 
the  Senator  should  spell  out  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  very  elusive  term,  "brief 
period   for  morning   business." 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
of  no  longer  than  15  minutes.  I  could 
get  myself  crowded  out  otherwise.  Is 
that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  fine. 
I  accept  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  1  p  m.  on  March  28,  1968.  on 


tfae  Amendment  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  numbered  671,  as  modified,  to  H.R. 
15414.  an  Act  to  continue  the  existing  excise 
tax  rates  on  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax   by  corporations. 

Provided  further.  That  there  be  a  15-mln- 
ute  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mornmg  business  after  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  that  the  remaining  time  before  1 
p.m.  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  |Mr.  Mundt] 
and  the  Mannger  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Long)  or 
someone  designated  by  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
assistant  majority  leader.  I  am  forti- 
fied by  the  fact  that  I  know  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  conferees.  I  am  further 
gratified  by  his  support  of  this  approach. 
The  Senator  from  'Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd] 
and  I  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  perfect 
answer.  However,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  a  policy  and  to  let  the 
world,  our  fighting  men,  their  mothers 
and  fathers — all  of  us  as  Americans — 
know  where  we  stand  on  the  basic  priori- 
ties of  this  cruel  war. 

Because  of  the  great  legislative  archi- 
tect that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long!  is,  I  am  sure  language  can 
be  written  in  conference  which  will 
achieve  the  job  and  answer  the  techni- 
cal criticisms  we  have  had  pointed  out 
to  us  today.  I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate 
toward  that  objective. 

I  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.J  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  28,  1968,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


V^riTHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  27,  1968: 
Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1967,  of  Mr.  John  P.  Hanley  to  be 
postmaster  at  Wllmette  In  the  State  of  Il- 
linois. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^ed/iesrfa^/,  March  27,  1968 


The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God. — Matthew  4:4. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence  as  we 
enter  upon  the  work  of  another  day  that 
we,  the  Members  of  this  body,  shall  be 
led  in  the  waj's  of  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice and  good  will.  May  what  we  do  be 
in  accordance  with  Thy  holy  will  and 
for  the  welfare  of  oiu:  Nation. 


We  pray  that  the  dignity  of  the  laws 
of  our  land  may  be  respected  by  all  our 
people,  upheld  by  all  our  citizens,  and 
obeyed  by  every  individual.  Only  so  can 
life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness be  secure  in  these  United  States 
of  America. 

Above  the  din  of  discordant  voices 
may  we  take  time  to  listen  to  -Thy  voice, 
and  hearing,  give  heed  to  it,  remember- 
ing that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
but  by  everj'  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
Thy  mouth. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron   Works   National   Historic   Site   In   the 
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state     of     Massachusetts,     and     for     other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  3033,  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  B.isin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  message  also  announced  that  t'ne 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Griffin  to  attend 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  to  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  on  April  11  to  17,  1968,  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Hansen,  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-226,  appointed  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr. 
Prouty  to  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


determined  leadership  to  deal  with  the 
future's  challenges. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— A  PROVEN 
LEADER 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re\ise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must 
speak  out  to  add  my  voice,  my  supp-ort, 
and  my  commitment  for  the  reelection  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  4'2  years  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  served  as  our  President,  our  Nation 
has  prospered  and  progressed  despite 
some  of  the  most  severe  tests  and  most 
serious  challenges  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world  ever  have  encountered.  With 
inspiring  determination,  Lj-ndon  John- 
son has  confronted  these  face-to-face 
without  being  deterred  from  his  goal  of 
a  better  and  fuller  life  for  our  citizens. 

Unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  hostile 
forces  at  work  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  we  can  recognize  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  period  of  increasing  challenge 
and  testing.  I  am  convinced  ve  can  best 
face  and  overcome  these  obstacles  by  re- 
taining as  our  President  the  determined 
and  able  leader  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
proven  himself  to  be. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  that  the 
isolationist  policies  of  decades  ago  can- 
not sustain  the  freedom  which  we  Amer- 
icans and  our  free  world  allies  have 
cherished  and  protected  until  now.  He 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  shp  through 
already- open  doors  to  avoid  confronting 
new  challenges.  Instead,  he  has  stood  his 
ground  and  strived  diligently  to  open  new 
doors — doors  of  opportunity,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  among  the 
people  of  our  own  Nation  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  His  key  is  hard  work— not 
some  magic  formula. 

Determined  leadership  holds  the  great- 
est promise  to  end  international  hostility 
and  create  a  workable  peace  throughout 
the  world.  President  Johnson's  reelection 
offers  the  continued  application  of  his 
CXIV 488 — Part  6 


SHOCKING  PLAN  TO  DELIVER  F-104 
SUPERSONIC  STARFIGHTERS  AND 
PATTON  TANKS  TO  JORDAN 
Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  yesterday  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  deliver  18  F-104  supersonic 
Starfighters  and  100  Patton  tanks  to  the 
Government  of  Jordan. 

How  can  our  Government  justify  this 
action  at  the  very  time  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  moved  to  slow  down  arms 
sales  to  the  .^rab  world  in  fear  that  such 
action  might  lead  to  a  strike  against 
Israel?  How  can  more  puns  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in-sure  peace? 

It  is  deplorable  that  cur  Government 
should  cr.ca?c  in  this  type  of  armament 
i:aic.  It  is  f  jl'y  to  beUeve  that  these 
weapon.^  will  nrt  be  u.sed. 

What  a  sSiamoiUl  role  we  have  under- 
te.ken  r..^  gunmrker  to  the  kings  of  the 
Middle  East  and  to  the  dictators  of  Latin 
/unerica. 


V/HO  ARE  OUR  FRxENDS? 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rrmarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
ii  is  sometimes  important  for  us  to  Uke 
.<=tock   of   who   are   our  friends  in   this 
world  and  who  are  not.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  we  should  measure  perform- 
ance and  not  just  rhetoric  in  making 
this  judgment.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  during  the  long-term  balance-of- 
lm^•ments  crisis,  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
rent  run  on  gold,  Israel  has  shown  itself 
to  be  a  good  friend  indeed.  Israel  has  not 
increased  its  dollar  holdings  in  3  years. 
More  important,  it  holds  only  $50  mil- 
hon  in  gold,  out  of  a  total  of  $700  mil- 
lion in  dollar  reserves.  To  help  the  United 
States,  the  Israel  Government  recently 
bought  $250  million  in  American  securi- 
ties, so  that  these  dollars  could  stay  in 
this  country.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  among  the  people  of  the  developed 
countries,  Israelis   responded  with  the 
greatest  calm  to  the  gold  stampede,  re- 
fusing to  be  rushed  into  the  wave  of  dol- 
lar sales.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  are 
the  index  of  loyal  friendship,  of  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend  in  need.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  we  keep  these 
gracious  actions  in  mind  when  we  deal 
with  this  country,  under  seige  by  all  its 
neighbors. 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    E'VERETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  in  the  financial  section  on  page 
E-8,  the  followin!:  article: 
Crime  Rise  Ax.akminc,  Drug  Chain  Head  Savs 
(By  S.  Oliver  Goodman) 
Holdups   and    burglaries   of   Peoples   Drug 
Stores    increased    m    an    alarming   rate    last 
year.  President  George  B.  Burrus  told  sh.are- 
holders    at    the    annual    meeUng    yesterday 
afternoon. 

Ihcro  v.erc  114  'incidents"  In  1967.  he  s:Ud. 
amounting  to  &<jme  $158,000.  This  compared 
with  123  criminal  acts  In  the  previous  year, 
amounting  to  $141,000. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  was  equal  to 
about  12  per  cent  of  Uie  Washington -based 
chain's  net  Income  of  $1,349,921  last  year. 

Asked  if  the  comp.iny  had  insurance 
against  such  a  loss.  Burrus  s.iid  the  "cost  of 
in-surance  is  prohibitive"  and  the  company 
found  It  cheaper  to  set  up  reserves. 

This  i.s  a  most  appalling  situation  that 
exists,  not  only  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
but  the  Nation  as  well.  It  certainly  seems 
that  a  large  number  of  our  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  should  try 
to  assist  in  preventing  crime  by  meting 
out  strong  punishment  rather  than  pa- 
roles and  probations.  Some  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  certain- 
ly been  repulsive  to  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  over  this  tircat  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Burrus  is  an  outstanding  business- 
man, coming  from  one  of  the  finest  fam- 
ilies in  our  home  county  of  Obion.  He 
started  with  the  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
chain  as  a  clerk  and  now  is  president  and 
chaiiman  of  the  board.  We  are  certain- 
ly proud  of  his  record.  He  has  cerUinly 
brought  honor,  not  only  to  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  but  to  our  State, 
and  the  Nation  as  well. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
en  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
67  I  was  erroneously  paired  against  the 
bill  H.R.  13541.  which  I  cosponsored. 
called  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices 
Act. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 


CRIME  RISE  ALARMING 
Mr.   EVERETT.  Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consoit  to  addresa  the  House 


THE  "PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1968,  North  Korea,  a  fourth  rate 
power,  seized  the  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo 
and  her  crew  and  forced  them  into  Won- 
san  Harbor.  This  outrageous  action  was 
contrary  to  all  customary  procedures  of 
international  law. 

Today,  2  months  and  4  days  later,  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  still  are  prisoners 
of  North  Korea.  Have  they  been  forgot- 
ten? 

Because  of  the  delicate  situation,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
America  watched  patiently  for  the  return 
of  the  men  and  the  Pueblo. 

However,  concerned  Americans  have 
not  been  silent  during  the  long  wait.  My 
office  has  received  dozens  of  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  throughout  the 
United  States  reflecting  grave  concern 
with  the  Johnson  administration's  ap- 
parent willingness  to  tolerate  the  seizure 
of  a  U.S.  sliip  and  the  abduction  of  her 
crew.  All  have  expressed  impatience  with 
President  Johnson  for  not  taking  firm, 
decisive,  and  immediate  action. 

Many  of  the  letters  questioned  whether 
the  Pueblo  and  her  crew  are  to  be  written 
off  because  of  our  prior  commitment  to 
Vietnam.  Are  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  crewmembers  to  reshape  their  lives, 
permanently  omitting  their  loved  ones? 

The  crewmembers,  like  all  servicemen, 
took  an  oath  to  defend  the  United  States. 
Do  not  they  deserve  the  same  protection 
from  their  country? 

The  Johnson  administration  has  failed 
the  Pueblo's  crew,  it  has  failed  their 
families,  and,  by  its  inability  to  face  the 
Communist  global  threat,  it  has  failed 
every  single  American. 

It  is  time  that  Lyndon  Johnson  took 
firm,  positive  action  to  bring  the  crew 
of  the  Pueblo  home  to  their  families  and 
to  America.  How  about  it,  Mr.  President? 


partment  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  April  3  to  analyze  the  present  and 
future  trends  in  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  appear  before  the  committee 
on  future  dates  to  be  announced. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
nationality  groups  have  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  chan^  in  the  pat- 
tern of  unniit; ration.  Their  views  will  be 
welcomed  and  carefully  considered. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARING 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  April  3  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inunigration  and  Nationality, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y,  will  meet 
in  executive  session  to  commence  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended. 

On  July  1,  1968.  the  last  vestige  of  the 
national  origins  concept  as  the  means  of 
selecting  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  will  be  repealed  and  immigrants 
will  henceforth  be  admitted  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  within  existing 
preference  categories.  This  system  is  a 
new  approach  in  our  immigration  policy. 
My  subcommittee  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  study  all  facets  and  aspects 
of  this  new  approach  to  Insure  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  immigration  policy  will  be 
achieved. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  in- 
vited to  delegate  witnesses  from  the  De- 


current  Resolution  738  already  had  been 
submitted,  and  it  was  too  late  to  place 
the  able  gentleman's  name  on  the  bill  it- 
self. However,  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  he  has  introduced  an  identical  reso- 
lution today,  and  his  support  is  greatly 
welcomed. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER  has  long  been  a  vocal 
force  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  justice 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  his  participation 
in  this  declaration  is  most  meaningful. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  pcrnnttcd  to  .sit  durinc;  f.eneral 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thf~!e  va.s  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  .sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  APRIL  1 .  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.   16241 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  Monday 
midnight,  April  1.  1968,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  16241. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  SCHWEIKER  JOINS  SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF  MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Richard 
S.  ScHWEBKER,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  sponsorship  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  738,  which  I  In- 
troduced yesterday,  to  declare  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
should  not  be  resumed  unless  certain 
conditions  were  met.  This  makes  a  total 
of  25  members  of  this  House  who  have 
joined  In  sponsoring  this  concurrent 
resolution.   Unfort;unately,  House  Con- 
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BENEFITS  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  NOT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  KILLED 
OR  INJURED  WHILE  APPREHEND- 
ING VIOLATORS  OF  FEDERAL 
LAW— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
tiie  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11816 1  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal 
law,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1187) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  Injured  while 
apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"Section  1.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  follow^ing  new  subchapter  at  the  end: 
"  'SUBCHAPTER  III.— LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  NOT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
'•  '§  8191.  Determination  of  eligibility 

."•The  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are 
available  as  provided  la  this  subchapter  to 
eligible  law  enforcement  officers  (referred 
to  in  this  subchapter  as  "eligible  officers") 
and  their  survivors.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  an  eligible  officer  is  any  person  who  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
discretion  to-  have  been  on  any  given  oc- 
casion— 

"'(1)  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  the 
apprehension  or  attempted  apprehenfion  of 
any  person — 

"'(A)  For  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  or 

"  '(B)  who  at  that  time  was  sought  by  a 
law  enfonement  authority  of  the  United 
States  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  or 

"'(C)  who  at  that  time  was  sought  as  a 
material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
Instituted  by  the  United  States;   or 

"'(2)  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  pro- 
tecting or  guarding  a  person   held  for  the 


commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  or  as  a  material  witness  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  crime;  or 

"  '(3)  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to  have 
been  engaged  on  that  occasion  In  the  lawful 
prevention  of.  or  lawful  attempt  to  prevent, 
the  commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States; 

and  to  have  been  on  that  occasion  not  an 
employee  as  defined  in  section  8101(1  K  and  to 
have  sustained  on  that  occasion  a  personal 
Injun,-  for  which  the  United  Suites  would  be 
required  under  subchapter  I  of  this  chap- 
ter to  pay  compensation  if  he  had  been  jn 
that  occasion  such  an  employee  engaged  iu 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  No  pers:m 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
this  subchapter  because  of  the  disability  or 
death  of  an  eligible  officer  shall  be  barred 
from  the  receipt  of  such  benefit  because  the 
person  apprehended  or  attempted  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  such  officer  was  then  sought 
for  the  commission  of  a  crmie  against  a  sov- 
ereignty other  than  the  United  Slates. 
"  •§  8192.  Benefits 

"'(a)  Benefits  in  Event  of  Injury. — Tae 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  any  eligi- 
ble officer  the  benefits  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  imder  subchapter  I  of 
this  chapter  if,  on  the  occasion  giving  rise 
to  his  ellglbilitv,  he  had  been  an  employee  ns 
defined  in  secUon  8101(1)  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  reduced  or  adjusted 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  discretion 
may  deem  appropriate  to  reflect  compara- 
ble benefits,  if  any,  received  by  the  officer  or 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive but  for  this  subchrpter)  by  virtue  of 
his  actual  employment  on  that  occasion. 
When  an  enforcement  oiFicer  has  contributed 
to  a  disability  compensation  fund,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  benefits  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  oi 
the  State  or  local  government  benefits  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full  amount 
of  such  benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution 
paid  by  the  St:ito  or  l>)C;il  povernment  bears 
to  the  cost  of  disability  coverage  for  the  in- 
dividual officer. 

"'(b)  Beneftts  in  Event  of  Death. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  to  any  survivor 
of  an  eligible  officer  the  difference,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion, 
between  the  benefits  to  which  that  survivor 
would  be  entitled  If  the  officer  had  been  an 
employee  as  defined  in  section  8101(1)  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the 
occasion  giving  rise  to  his  eligibility,  and 
the  comparable  benefits,  if  any,  received  by 
the  survivor  lor  which  that  survivor  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  but  for  this 
subchapter)  by  virtue  of  the  officers  actual 
employment  on  that  occasion.  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  sur- 
vivor's benefit  fund,  the  reduction  of  Federal 
benefits  provided  for  In  this  stibsection  Is  to 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  State  or 
local  government  benefits  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution  paid  by 
the  State  or  local  government  bears  to  the 
cost  of  survivor's  benefits  coverage  for  the 
individual  officer. 
"  *|  8193.  Administration 

"  '(a)  Definitions  AND  Rtn-ES  of  CoNSTRttc- 
TioN. — For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"'(1)  The  term  "Attorney  General"  In- 
cludes any  person  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  delegated  any  function  pursuant 
to  subsection  ( b)  of  this  section. 

"'(2)   The  term  "Secretary  of  Labor"  in- 
cludes any  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  delegated  any  function  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
"'(b)  Delegation. — 

"  •  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate 
to  any  division,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  any  function  con- 
ferred upon  the  Attorney  General  by  this 
subchapter. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labcr  may  dt-ienate 


to  any  bureau,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labcr  by  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"  '(c)  Applications — An  appUcatlon  for 
any  benefit  under  this  subchapter  may  be 
made  only — 

"'lit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"•(2)  by 

"  '(A)  any  eligible  officer  or  survivor  of  an 
eligible  officer, 

■•'(B)  any  gu.irdi..n,  per.sonal  representa- 
tive, or  other  jierson  legally  authorized  to 
act  on  behalf  of  an  cHeible  officer,  his  estate, 
or  any  oi  hi.s  survivor.;,  or 

"'(C)  any  association  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers'whlch  is  artin^  on  behalf  of  an 
clieible  officer  or  .my  of  his  .-urvivors; 

••■(3)  within  five  yc.irs  :  Iter  x!ic  injury  or 
death;  and 

"'(4)  in  sur'.i  form  ur,  x\\c  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  require. 

••'id  I  Consultation  With  A-rrosNrY  Gen- 
eral AND  Other  AcENciES.-The  secretary  of 
Labor  mav  refer  any  application  received  by 
lum  pursuant  to  thi.s  .-ubch.ipter  to  the 
Atuiruey  Cicnci-ai  lor  his  ...^sistance.  com- 
ments .".nd  advice  as  to  any  deteriniualion 
required  t  >  be  laadc  i.ursii.-.nt  to  iiaragraph 
(1),  (2),  or  (3 1  of  section  B191.  'lo  imure 
that  all  Federal  assi='...nce  under  thi.=  sub- 
chapter is  carried  out  in  a  co.  rdinated  man- 
i-.er,  the  .Sccreta:y  of  Labor  :,  authorized  to 
request  anv  Fe-leral  department  or  agency  to 
F-uppIv  ;-.ny  statistics,  data,  or  any  otlier 
materials  lie  drrms  neceisary  to  c.iny  out 
his  functions  under  this  FUbchapter.  Each 
such  department  •■r  agency  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secret.iry  of  Labor  and. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish 
such  materials  to  him. 

■•  'le)  Cooperation  With  State  Agencies.— 
Tae  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cooperate  fully 
With  ihe  .'ppropruUe  State  and  local  officials, 
;;id  shall  t  iko  all  other  practic;ible  measures. 
to  a  iure  that  thp  henpfits  of  this  subchapter 
are  made  iivailable  to  eligible  officers  and 
their  survivors  u-ith  a  minimum  of  del.Ty  and 
difficulty. 

"'lei  APPEOPr.T.\TinNS. — There  are  author- 
ized to  he  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necess.iry  to  carry  out  litis  subchapter." 

••(bi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  81  (jf  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  ,',mcnd?d  by  adding  at  the 
end: 

••'SUBCHAPTER  in.— LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  NOT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


" 'Sec. 

■•  '8191.  Determination  of  eligiblUty. 

"  '8192.  Benefits. 

"  '8193.  Administration." 

•Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  are  effective  only  with  respect 
to  personal  Injuries  sustained  on  or  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  law  enforcement 
officers  not  emploved  hy  the  United  States 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending  per- 
sons suspected  of  committing  Federal  crimes, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Robcrt  T.  Ashmore. 
William  I..  Hungate, 
HERrrET  Tenzer, 

JOEHUA  ElLBERG. 

Henry  P.  SMrrn  in, 
Thomas  J.  Meskill. 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr  , 
Managers  on  the  Pan  of  the  House. 
John  L  McClellan, 
James  O.  Eastl.\nd, 
.Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
PHILIP  A.  Hart. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Roman  L.  HarsKA, 
HUGH  Scott, 

STRO.'.I  THUKMONT". 

:\';anageri  on  the  Pan  o)  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  manacers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11816)  to  pro- 
vide certain  beneftts  for  law  rnforcemenl 
officers  not  employed  by  the  United  t^lates 
who  are  killed  or  Injured  while  rppreher.dmg 
violators  of  FMrra!  l.iw.  tubmlt  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  cxplan.ition  of  the  effect 
of  tiie  artlon  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommrncled  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference  report  ■ 

The    nnUrcnce    report   recommends   that 
the  House  recede  from  its  di.'^ngrecment  to 
the  Senate  amcndmeiit  :.nd  arrre  to  tlie  same 
with  an  amendment.  The  amendment  1.-.  to 
insert   the  l.mcuace   agreed  ui  by  the  con- 
ferees in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
forate  in  itF  ;  mendment  to  the  House  bi'l. 
The  bill  H.R.  11316  passed  the  House  sub- 
sftntiall''  In  the  form  set  lorth  In  the  con- 
fortncc  report,  that  1.'-.  the  bill  provided  for 
the  ame-idnu  nt  of  chapter  81  t  f  title  5  of  the 
United  St.itos  Code  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
subchapter  III  providing  for  benefits  to  l.iw 
cnlorrcmcnt  officers.  Section  8101  of  the  new 
.subrhanter  provides  lor  the  determination  cf 
e'.lribilitv.    This    section    adopts    tl;e    Hou.« 
l.iiiEuacte  m  providing  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Kubohaoter  are  to  be  available  to  eligible  law 
enforcement  officers  and  their  furvlvors  and 
these  benefits  arc  those  defined  in  subchap- 
ter 1   of  chapter  Rl  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  provides  for  compensation 
for  work   inlunc.'?  .suffered   by  employees  of 
the  Unllcd  States.  The  conference  substitute 
provides   that   the   Secretary   oi   Labor  is   to 
make    the    determination    of    eligibility    for 
benefits.  At  the  time  of  Injury  the  individual 
must  have  been  a  law  enforcement  officer  en- 
gapreri  in  the  apprehension  or  attempted  :  p- 
prehcnsion  of  any  person  (a)   for  a  commis- 
sio.i    I  I  a  crime  ::c.'.inst  the  Vmied  State;-;  or 
(b)  at  that  time  wivs  sousht  ty  a  law  enforce- 
ment  authoritv  of   the   United   .'5tatcs   for  a 
commis.sion  of  a   crime   against   ilic   United 
States,  or   ici    who  at  that  tim.e  was  fought 
as  a  material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
inc  instuutcd  by  the  United  States.  An  eli- 
gible officer  would  also  be  an  individual  In- 
jured  while   protec-i-ing  or   f:uaruing   an   in- 
dividual held  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
ng.tiust  the  United  States,  or  a.s  a   material 
wntncsE  m  a  criminal   proceeding  inftttutcd 
by  the  United  States.  Similarly,  an  officer  in- 
jured m  the  lawful  prevention  of  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent  the  commission  ol  a  crime 
.ig.iinst  the  United  States  will  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  authorized  tinder  the  new  sub- 
chapter.   The    balance    ol    the   provisions   of 
section   8191    substtntially  retains   the   pro- 
visions originally  approved  by  the  House  in 
that  an  eligible  officer  is  one  not  an  employee 
of   the   United   States   .as  defined  in   secUon 
BKJlili   of  title  5  and  shall  be  an  individual 
who  on  the  parucular  occasion  referred  to  In 
the  above  categories  fh.Ul  have  tustr-.ineU  a 
i:.er.sonal  injury  lor  which  \\\c  United  SUatcs 
would   be   required   under   subch.ipter    1    of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  to  pay  compensation  If 
he  had  been  on  that  occasion  an  employee  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  t:ic  stand- 
ards and  benefits  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  will 
provide  the  basis  for  compensation  lor  such 
law  enforcement  officers.  This  will  assure  t.'iat 
a  common  standard  wlU  be  followed  for  bene- 
fits paid  bv  the  Federal  Government  for  Fed- 
eral  olficers   and   to   State  and   local  officers 
as  i^  provided  in  the  cjuference  substitute. 

Section  8192  In  the  conference  substitute 
is  identical  lo  the  section  as  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Section  8193  was  modified  by  the  deletion 
of  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
refer  any  application  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  change  was  necessitated  by  the 
change  to  section  8191  which  vests  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining eligibility.  The  authority  for  con- 
sultation with  the  /attorney  General  Is  pro- 
vided in  a  new  subsection  id  i  which  provides 
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authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
sult with  the  Attorney  General  or  to  consult 
with  any  other  affected  department  concern- 
tng  matters  relevant  to  persons'  compensa- 
tion under  the  new  subchapter. 

The  balance  of  the  conference  report  re- 
tains the  language  of  the  House  passed  bill 
with  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill 
revising  the  language  of  the  title,  and  re- 
flects the  changes  agreed  to  In  conference. 
The  conference  report  In  following  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  has  the  effect  of 
Incorporating  definitions  and  standards  fully 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  employee  compensa- 
tion provisions  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Senate  amendment 
Included  several  definitions  which  are  there- 
fore not  Included  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
ference report  since  title  5  contains  standard 
definitions  of  the  same  terms.  As  has  been 
noted,  the  conference  substitute  refers  to  the 
law  enforcement  officers  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble.l'or  benefits  in  the  event  of  Injury  as  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States.  The  intent  Is  to  cover  law 
enforcement  officers  employed  by  various 
governmental  subdivisions  and  to  avoid  an 
attempted  enumeration  of  the  particular  sub- 
divisions Involved.  The  conferees  felt  that  an 
attempted'  enumeration  might  result  In  an 
unlntendea'"nm!tatlon.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  11816  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  on  September  11.  1967.  this  point 
was  emphasized.  For  example.  It  is  intended 
that  the  provisions  will  cover  officers  em- 
ployed In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  well  as  those  by  States  and  by  local  Juris- 
dictions. 

robert  t.  ashmore. 

William  L.  Hung.\te. 

Herbert  Tenzer. 

Joshua    Eilberg, 

Henry  P.  Smith  III. 

Thomas  J.  Meskill. 

Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna  IMr.  AshmoreI  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Smith],  the  .anking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  conference  report  is  on  H.R.  11816, 
which  will  provide  compensation  for  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are  killed 
or  injured  in  the  course  of  apprehending 
criminals  who  have  violated  U.S.  law  and 
for  those  who  are  killed  or  injured  while 
otherwise  aiding  in  the  enforcement  of 
U.S.  laws.  The  bill  passed  this  House  on 
September  11.  1967.  under  suspension  of 
rules,  by  a  vote  of.  I  believe,  311  to  0. 

The  Senate  bill  adopted  a  different 
philosophy,  and  in  the  conference,  by 
and  large.  H.R.  11816,  which  had  passed 
this  body,  was  accepted  with  some  im- 
provements which  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference. The  bill.  H.R.  11816.  which  Is 
substantially  here  today,  was  sponsored 
by  all  the  members  of  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  also  by 
other  interested  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  conferees  and  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  2, 
and  they  have  unanimously  approved 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  give,  we  feel, 
encouragement  to  local  law  enforcement 
officers  who  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
U.S.  laws  and  in  the  apprehension  of 


criminals  who  violate  U.S.  law  and  who 
otherwise  aid  Federal  law  enforcement. 
We  feel  this  bill  represents  but  a  small 
measure  of  the  great  appreciation  we 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  feel  for  our  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  need,  at 
this  time  in  our  history,  all  the  encour- 
agement they  can  have.  This  bill  sym- 
bolizes in  a  .small  way  the  recognition 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  effort  of  all  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  aiding  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  recom- 
mend to  this  body  that  this  conference 
report  which  is  before  us  today  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  IMr.  PoffI  has 
been  very  active  and  diligent  in  bring- 
ing tins  measure  to  its  present  point.  I 
yield  such  time  to  him  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Byrne  1  introduced  the  first  bill  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  Byrne  bill  authorized 
death  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  a  State 
or  local  ix)lice  officer  killed  while  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  a  Federal  law- 
breaker. I  introduced  a  bill  expanding 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation  to  include 
disability  benefits  for  the  dependents  of 
such  a  police  officer.  The  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime  endorsed  this 
bipartisan  approach.  As  the  legislation 
passed  the  House,  both  types  of  benefits 
were  authorized. 

The  lepislation  recommended  in  the 
conference  report  represents  an  im- 
provement over  both  the  House  version 
and  ihe  Senate  \ersion.  First,  it  gears 
benefits  to  the  benefit  formulas  defined 
for  Federal  officers  in  chapter  81  of  title 
5  oi  the  United  States  Code.  Second,  it 
awards  benefits  not  only  when  the  injury 
was  sustained  in  active  pursuit  of  a  Fed- 
eral lawbreaker,  but  when  the  fugitive 
was  being  sought  by  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  as  a  suspect  or  a  ma- 
terial witness  in  a  Federal  criminal  case 
or  when  he  is  in  custody  for  such  pur- 
poses. Benefits  are  also  authorized  when 
the  injury  occurred  in  the  course  of  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
Federal  crime. 

In  America's  multi  jurisdictional 
sc'neme  of  law  enforcement,  officers  at 
eveiT  governmental  echelon  must  be  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  in  the  discovery 
and  apprehension  of  Federal  law  viola- 
tors. The  safety  of  society  is  at  stake. 
Considering  the  nature,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  local  law 
enforcement  officers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  buying  a  bargain. 

I  hope  that  this  bipartisan  legislation 
will  win  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  early  approval  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  froai  Missoiu-i  IMr. 
HuNGATEl.  a  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime  does  not  observe 
neat  jurisdictional   lines   between   city. 


State,  county,  and  Federal  Governments. 
Fortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  neat 
jurisdictional  lines  are  not  observed  in 
the  task  of  law  enforcement.  Frequently 
the  apprehension  of  a  Federal  criminal 
offender  is  the  result  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  assistance  received  from 
non-Federal  officers  in  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  law  has  a  pronounced  effect 
on  the  Federal  budget,  for  without  it  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  much  larger  Federal  law 
enforcement  establishment. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  Federal  officers,  local 
law  enforcement  officers  are  occasionally 
killed  or  disabled.  It  would  seem  fitting, 
when  this  does  occur,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  some  form  of 
compensation  to  the  deceased  officer  or 
his  family  for  the  tragic  loss  suffered. 

The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  such  compensation  to 
the  disabled  non-Federal  officers  or  their 
survivors  would  serve  as  an  official 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  for  the  assistance 
given  by  local  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. The  individual  compensatory  awards 
made  under  the  program  would,  of 
course,  constitute  public  recognition  of 
the  individual  officer's  contribution  in 
those  public  cases  where  it  is  so  obvious- 
ly deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tenzer],  another  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11816.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  accepting  this  confer- 
ence report,  because  it  would  provide  for 
compensation  to  local  law  enforcement 
officers  who  are  engaged  in  assisting  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers,  not  only  in 
the  apprehension  of  violators  of  Federal 
law  but  also  in  the  protection  of  wit- 
nesses held  in  connection  with  violations 
of  Federal  law,  and  also  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  crime. 

Another  very  important  point  I  should 
like  to  make  for  all  my  colleagues  is  that 
this  may  be  a  way  of  saving  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  that  it  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  establish  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  when  we  can  call  upon  all 
the  local  officers  of  all  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  who  have  such 
forces  to  assist  our  Federal  officers  in 
the  apprehension  of  criminals,  in  the 
protection  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

Mr.  SiTeaker.  the  bill— H.R.  11816— as. 
amended  by  conference,  provides  bene- 
fits for  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  when  they  are  injured  while  ap- 
prehending, protecting  witnesses,  or  pre- 
vention of  crimes,  in  connection  with  or 
relating  to  violations  of  Federal  law.  The 
bill  also  provides  compensation  to  the 
survivors  of  an  officer  if  he  should  be 
killed  while  attempting  to  apprehend  an 
individual  wanted  for  violating  a  Federal 
law,  or  while  protecting  a  witness  or 
prevention  of  a  crime.  The  legislation 
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would   provide    State   and   local   police 
officers  with  some  measure  of  financial 
security  in  recognition  of  the  risks  and 
danger  they  assume  in  assisting  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  The  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States, 
to  this  degree  at  least,  to  recognize  its 
responsibUity  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  for  his  part  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  law.  The  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  be  equivalent  to 
those  provided  in  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation   Act  with   the   provision 
that  the  amounts  so  paid  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  benefits  pro- 
vided and  paid  for  by  a  State  or  local 
government.  .   ,      ,       . 

The  bill  <H.R.  11816)  was  introduced 
as  a  revised  bill,  following  consideration 
by  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  of  a  group  of 
bills  proposing  similar  benefits  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  The  pres- 
ent biU  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  himself.  Mr.  Porr.  Mr. 
RODINO,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr. 
HuNGATE,  Mr.  Tenzer.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Meskill,  and  Mr.  Sandman. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  5,  1967,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son's statement  included  the  followmg 
comment: 

President  Johnson,  In  his  1966  crime  mes- 
sage to  Congress  noted  that  "Crime  does  not 
observe  neat  Jurisdictional  lines  between 
city.  State,  and  Federal  Governments."  Fortu- 
nately it  Is  also  true  that  neat  Jurisdictional 
lines  are  not  observed  In  the  task  of  law  en- 
forcement. Frequently,  for  example,  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  Federal  criminal  offender  is 
the  result  of  cooperation  between  local  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials.  The  as- 
sistance received  from  non-Federal  officers 
in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  law  has  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  the  Federal  budget  for, 
without  It.  we  would  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  much  larger  Federal  law 
enforcement  establishment. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  course  of  rendering 
assistance  to  Federal  officers,  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  occasionally  killed.  It 
would  seem  fitting,  when  this  does  occur,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  some 
form  of  compensation  to  the  deceased  officer's 
family  for  the  tragic  loss  which  It  has 
suffered.  ^  _ 

Then  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  program 
to  provide  such  compensation  to  the  non- 
Federal  officer's  survivors  would  serve  as  an 
official  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ov?es  for  the  assistance  given 
by  local  law  enforcement  personnel.  And  the 
individual  compensatory  awards  made  under 
the  program  would,  of  course,  constitute 
public  recognition  of  the  Individual  officer's 
contribution  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  so  ob- 
viously deserved. 


Federal  officers  who  are  kUled  while  aiding 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws  would 
appear  to  be  an  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  contribution  made  by  local  forces. 


In  the  report  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  339  and  com- 
panion measures,  the  Attorney  General 
also  noted  that  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  United  States 
supplement  the  activities  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel.  In  rendenng 
this  service,  the  local  law  enforcement 
officers  obviate  the  need  for  a  larger  f^e 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
Attorney  General  further  indicated  his 
suoport  for  the  aim  of  the  legislation 
in'providing  for  benefits  for  local  officers 
in  the  following  language: 

The  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
compensation  to  the  famlUes  of  such  non- 


In  considering  this  legislation   (H.R. 
11816) ,  the  committee  was  guided  by  the 
comments  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  its  report  on  H.R.  339.  In  that  report, 
the  Attorney  General  noted  that  the  bills 
originally    referred    to    the    committee 
failed  to  spell  out  the  standards  for  de- 
termining whether  a  law  enforcement 
officer's  death  resulted  from  a  given  in- 
jury as  well  as  other  guidelines  for  the 
program  contemplated  by   the  legisla- 
tion   In  this  connection,  the  Attorney 
General   also   suggested   that   there   be 
provision  for  regulations  and  rulemakmg 
to  implement  such  a  program.  Iii  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
program,    the    Department    of    Justice 
noted  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
place  responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  due  to  the  experience  of  that 
Department   in    the    administration   of 
compensation  laws.  ,     ^    .   • 

Under  H.R.  11816  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  compensation  program  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  order 
to  provide  for  guidelines  and  standards 
in  the  administration  of  the  program,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  officer  or  his  sur- 
vivors wUl  be  paid  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  recently  codified  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  as  if  he  had  been  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  occa- 
sion which  caused  his  disabihty  or  death 
and  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  These  changes  are  provided  for 
in  the  bill  by  providing  for  direct  amend- 
ment to  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  the  chapter  pro- 
viding  for  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries in  revised  title  5.  as  approved  on 
September  6.  1966.  as  a  revised  title  ot 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Federal  payment  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  where  comparable  benefits 
are  payable  as  the  result  of  their  State 
and  local  employment. 

The  figures  avaUable  to  the  committee 
indicate  that  it  has  been  determined  that 
approximately  13  local  policemen  in  the 
period  from  I960  through  1965  died  as 
the  result  of  attempting  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws.  Of  this  number,  five  officers 
were  killed  while  attempting  to  appre- 
hend bank  robbery  suspects  and  two  offi- 
cers were  killed  attempting  to  apprehend 
a  suspect  for  unlawful  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution.  It  was  further  indicated  that 
two  officers  were  killed  while  investigat- 
ing illegal  liquor  traffic,  and  one  officer 
was  killed  while  attempting  to  apprehend 
a  prisoner  absent  without  leave  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  same  period  on  a 
countrywide  basis,  278  pohce  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1966,  48  offi- 
cers were  reported  killed  in  the  hne  of 
duty,  and  of  those  only  two  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  coverage  of  this  bill. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  number 
of  potential  claimants  under  this  legis- 
lation can  be  contemplated  to  be  small 
in  any  given  year.  However,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  responsibility  in  this  situ- 
ation is  not  to  be  discounted.  The  At- 
torney General  has  referred  to  the  im- 


portance of  cooperation  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  ofOcers  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws.  It  is  only  right 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognize 
an  equivalent  responsibility  to  those  dis- 
abled or  killed  while  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  authorities. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11816  provide 
for  benefits  due  to  the  disability  incurred 
while  attempting  to  enforce  a  Federal 
law.  One  estimate  based  on  the  number 
of  officers  reported  to  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  1960-65  period  indicate  that 
the  officers  disabled  while  attempting  to 
enforce  Federal  laws  in  the  same  period 
could  be  expected  to  number  approxi- 
mately 78.  ,     .    ^. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  facts  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  on  this  bill  and  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  adequately  and  fairly 
summarizes  the  testimony  offered  at  our 
subcommittee  hearings,  that  there  is  a 
clearly  defined  need  for  the  system  of 
compensation  provided  in  the  bill.  It  is 
only  just  that  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  its  responsibility  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Tlie  report  submitted  on  this  DUi, 
House  Report  567  of  the  90th  Congress, 
concludes  with  the  observation  made  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son as  to  the  basis  for  approval  of  the 
bUl,  and  I  feel  that  his  words  in  a  clear 
and  direct  way  summarize  the  basis  for 
the  bill: 

The  purpose  being  commendable,  the  cost 
being  small  and  the  resulting  benefits  being 
great,  the  enactment  of  a  program  to  com- 
pensate the  sur^^vors  of  non-Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  are  killed  while  ap- 
prehending Federal  criminal  offenders  would 
be  both  appropriate  and  praiseworthy. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  accept  the  conference  report 
and  thereby  adopt  the  legislation  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  .,  u-  „*  .„ 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors. 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

.p^-ere— yeas  376,  nays  0,  not  voting  57,  as 

follows;  ,    „,, 

IRollNo.  711 

YEAS — 376 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 


Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

AspinaU 

Ayres 

Banng 

Barrett 


Anderson,  HI.  Bates 

Anderson,  Battln 

Tenn.  Belcher 

Andrews,  Ala.  BeU 

Andrews,  Bennett 

N.  Dak.  Serry 

Annuniio  Betts 

Arends  BeviU 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

BORgS 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 
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Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbet* 
Connan 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  I^. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Feigh.in 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Galinanakis 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 


Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pellv 
Heckler,  Mass.    Perkins 
Henderson 


Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka,:en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klni,'.  NY. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I.alrd 

l.andrum 

Langeu 

latta 

leggett 

Ler.non 

Lipscomb 

Lioyd 

Long.  Md. 

Liiker.s 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Ml,:e 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex.  Lllman 

Morse,  Mass.       litt 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 


Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Piri.ic 

Poage 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  ni 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reilel 

Retnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

S:kes 

Sisk 

Sliubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  OkJa. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

.Str.itton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

T.ilcott 

Taylor 

Tcaiiue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tcnzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 


Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WlIUs 

Winn 

Wolff 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING- 


Ashley 

Boland 

Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 

Button 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Carey 

Teller 

Clark 

Coryers 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Esch 

Fascell 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Getty.": 

Green.  Ores 

Gun-.ey 


Hasan 

Haiina 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hel.stoskl 

Jor.es.  N.C. 

Kiirsten 

Kin.,',  Calif. 

Kirwan 

KUic/ynskl 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Morton 

Murphy,  in. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

I'epper 

Rpsr.lck 

Uobison 

Rostenkowskl 


Wnght 

Wyatt 

WytUer 

Wylle 

W>msn 

Yates 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Roth 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Van  Deerlln 

Watts 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
?ablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  Muore. 

Mr.  Har.na  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Miller  of  C..l:form.=i  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Han?en  of  W.oshlngton  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  v.-ith  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  .Selden  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  C.ircy  viV^.  Mr.  Uoth. 

Mr.  Kirw.iii  w.th  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  King  of  C.ilifornia  with  Mr.  Bob 
WiUon. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Ilagan. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr,  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C.illfornia  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Rotish  '.vith  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4282,  ELIMINATING  CER- 
TAIN REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OB- 
TAINING MARKETING  ORDERS 
FOR  CHERRIES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne-^see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 1103  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Res.  1103 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4282)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  effectuating  mar- 
keting orders  for  cherries.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  .amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  QuitLEN],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1103 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4282  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  so  as  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  effectuating 
marketing  orders  for  cherries. 

H.R.  4282  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  marketing  order  for  cherries 
for  canning  or  freezing  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  processors  of  cherries.  It 
would  place  cherries  for  canning  or 
freezing  in  the  same  position  as  the 
great  majority  of  other  commodities  eli- 
gible for  marketing  orders. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
more  orderly  marketing  conditions  of 
cherries  for  canning  or  freezing  and  to 
improve  the  economic  status  of  pro- 
ducers. For  this  reason,  it  is  felt  that  the 
producers  themselves  should  be  the  ones 
to  determine  whether  a  marketing  order 
for  the  commodity  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1103  in  order  that  HJl. 
4282  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  stated, 
House  Resolution  1103  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4282,  eliminat- 
ing certain  requirements  for  obtaining 
marketing  orders  for  cherries. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  marketing  order  for 
cherries  for  either  canning  or  freezing 
without  the  approval  of  the  cherry  proc- 
essors, as  is  now  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural  Marketing   Agreement   Act   of 

1937 

The  purpose  of  a  marketing  order  is  to 
assist  producers  in  marketing  their  crops. 
Before  one  can  be  issued,  a  public  hear- 
ing is  required  to  determine  the  need  for 
it  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
by  volume  of  production  must  support 
such  a  marketing  order. 

Four  products — cherries  among  them— 
can  have  a  marketing  order  only  if  proc- 
essors also  approve  its  issuance.  H.R. 
4282  woula  remove  this  additional  re- 
quirement for  obtaining  a  marketing 
order  for  cherries. 

This  bill  was  previously  on  the  suspen- 
sion calendar,  and  it  failed  by  a  vote  of 
180  to  168. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  processors  are  eliminated  from 
the  measure.  By  this  elimination,  their 
vote  has  been  taken  away. 

Because  the  election  the  last  time  did 
not  go  according  to  plan,  I  see  no  reason 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  asked  to  pass  legislation  to  prevent 
any  group  from  participating  in  any  elec- 
tion, particularly  since  their  business  is 
so  interlinked  with  that  of  the  growers. 
I  would  take  the  same  position  had  the 
other  group  been  eliminated  from  the 

measure. 

Now  to  present  some  arguments 
against  H.R.  4282  when  it  is  discussed  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  I 
feel  it  is  important  that  I  make  these 
remarks. 

No  doubt  few  Federal  statutes  are  as 
complex  and  as  devoid  of  clarity  as  is 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  its  various  amendments. 
Nevertheless,  few  statutes  have  a  more 
direct  impact  on  the  prices  we.  as  con- 
sumers, pay  for  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  form  the  essential  parts  of  our 
daily  diet.  _„„ 

What  is  clear  is  that  H.R.  4282  pre- 
sents a  fundamental  change  in  the  con- 
sistent congressional  policy  of  couphng 
marketing  orders  for  canning  crops  with 
prior  processor  approval. 

The  importance  of  a  marketing  order 
under  the  act  is  not  limited  to  those  di- 
rectly regulated— it  extends  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  agricultural  commodities.  A 
marketing  order  is  more  than  a  produc- 
tion control  technique.  It  affects  quality, 
grade,  size,  and  source  of  the  raw  agri- 
cultural commodity  involved,  and  it  may 
allocate  raw  materials  among  the  vari- 
ous marketing  mediums — canning,  freez- 
ing, drying,  or  the  fresh  market.  It  may 
also  affect  the  establishment  and  distri- 
bution of   surpluses  and  reserve  pools. 
Without  question  it  affects  prices— not 
only  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  but 
also   the  prices  paid  by  the  American 
consumer.    At   a   time   when   American 
consumerism  is  becoming  an  important 
force  nationally,   it  would  be  well  for 
this  House  to  recognize  that  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  that  of  the 
farmer  and  processor  must  be  given  fair 
and  orderly  consideration. 
As  most  of  you  are  well  aware,  each 


marketing  order  must  be  administered, 
and  administration  is  not  without  its 
costs.  However,  these  costs  are  borne  by 
the  processors  alone.  Thus  the  very  group 
that  stands  to  lose  its  voice  and  its  vote 
in  the  market  order  adoption  process 
gives  that  process  its  financial  support. 
We  must  also  realize  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration process  provides  for  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance,  processors  alone 
are  subject  to  these  penalties.  Conse- 
quently, processors  now  face  the  prospect 
of  being  placed  in  this  vulnerable  position 
upon  the  vote  of  producers  alone. 

Without  question  removal  of  the  proc- 
essor approval  provision  for  cherry  mar- 
keting orders  represents  a  change  in 
basic  agricultural  policy.  And  it  is  a 
change  that  cannot  be  called  consistent 
with  the  act's  congressional  history.  We 
must  not  take  this  step  without  first 
pausing  for  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  without  assuring 
ourselves  that  such  a  procedure  will  re- 
bound to  the  best  interests  of  the  three 
major  groups  involved— producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  measure  was 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
the  proponents  linked  it  to  the  increase 
in  farm  labor  prices.  I  say  to  you  that 
this  is  just  the  beginning.  If  you  are 
going  to  take  away  the  vote  of  the  proc- 
essors of  cherries,  why  not  take  away  the 
vote  of  the  processors  of  cranberries, 
grapefruit,  and  apples,  which  are  also 
covered  under  the  same  1937  act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule, 
but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
at  this  time  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  am  I  not  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
keting orders  that  are  dealt  with  in  this 
bill  they  would  apply  to  and  would  regu- 
late not  orUy  the  quantity  but  also  the 
quality,  the  grading,  the  size  of  the  raw 
product  that  will  be  handled  by  the 
processor  and,  thus,  in  effect,  a  market- 
ing order  of  this  kind  has  an  impact  upon 
the  market  that  is  then  available  to  the 
processor  of  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  will  yield  further.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  yield  5  minutes  to  me  at  this 
point  during  the  course  of  this  debate? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
KylI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kyl  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


SCT.    ROBERT    JAMES   COMSTOCK 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Army  Sgt. 
Robert  James  Comstock.  age  22,  whose 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Comstock 
live  in  Lovllia.  Iowa,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  March  9.  The  sergeant  had 
sent  a  letter  to  his  parents  with  a  request 
that  it  not  be  opened  unless  he  became  a 
Vietnam  ca.sually.  This  month  Ser- 
geant Comstock'.-^  parents  were  notified 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  His 
letter  ha.s  now  been  opened.  That  letter 
is  a  t'reat  me.ssaiie  for  all  Americans.: 

REPt-'BLIC  OF  SOTTH  ViET.NAM, 

FcbruaTy  26.1968. 
To  All  Mv  Loved  Ones: 

This  letter  is  not  merely  intended  for  my 
i)arents.  whom  I  love  dearly,  nor  for  my  Rlrl, 
whom  most  of  my  thoughts  go  out  to  as  1 
spend  mv  time  here  It  goes  Instead  to  my 
fellow  citizens  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth. 

I  realize  that  I  am  a  very  small  portion  of 
all  Americans  And.  if  the  Lord  should  see 
fit  that  I  die  here,  my  death  will  only  be  a 
small  contribution  to  our  struggle  here. 

But  to  prepare  for  Just  such  an  event.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  my 
cotintrv. 

To  me.  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  as  a  family.  Every  family  has  Its  black 
.sheep,  its  family  differences,  its  treasured 
memories  The  same  is  true  of  this  country. 
We  have  men  and  women  capable  of  crime, 
violence,  and  disrespect  for  her  colors.  Just 
as  some  people  have  no  reeard  for  (their) 
family's  name,  certain  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try possess  the  same  ilack  of)  spirit  for 
(their)    homeland. 

We  of  the  military  services  In  ♦his  conflict 
and  confilcts  throughout  American  history 
are  taught  to  serve  under  three  small,  yet 
large,  words.  These  are  Duty.  Honor,  Coun- 
try. We  are  all  bound  by  these  three  mighty 
chains. 

Our  first  and  foremost  command  Is  devo- 
tion to  duty.  This  Is  not  merely  doing  our 
duty  as  ordered  by  an  immediate  superior,  al- 
though this  Is  where  It  starts.  We  are  bound 
to  serve  our  country  In  whatever  way  we  can 
to  defend  her  shores. 

Honor  Is  the  next  step.  Above  all,  we  must 
preserve  the  honor  of  this  country  brought 
about  by  the  hardship  and  suffering  of  so 
many  before  us.  and  to  insure  that  wher- 
ever we  go  we  can  say.  "I  am  an  American" 
with  a  strong  note  of  pride. 

The  third,  and  I  believe  the  most  impor- 
tant. Is  country:  to  defend  this  country  so 
dearly  paid  for  by  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men  before  my  time  and  at  the  present  time 
here  (in  Vietnam  i . 

Many  people  undoubtedly  ask:  "Why  send 
me  to  cile  in  a  small  country  so  f.ir  from  our 
shores?"  I  don't  Know,  out  maybe  the  same 
question  was  asked  in  the  first  World  War. 
the  tccond.  and  Korea  But  the  answer  re- 
mains the  s.">me.  to  keep  the  inevitable  fight 
from  our  shores  .Vs  long  as  man  is  ambi'ious  > 
there  will  be  wars 

It  is  mv  dream  to  return  some  day  to  the 
shores  of" America  .-.nd  start  a  family  of  my 
own.  This  is  what  I'm  striving  for  over  here— 
that  mv  children  wl'.l  have  the  chance  to  fav. 
■I'm  a  free  American."  If  I  must  five  my  life 
over  here  eo  that  my  brothers  ■.■.nti  sisters 
may  sav  this,  then  I  feel  in  the  deepest  part 
of  my  heart  that  I  liave  not  died  in  vain. 

This  letter  is  not  to  be  read  by  my  family 
alone  I  believe  they  realize  whra  I  am  here 
for  But  I  would  rather  t  lat  some  of  the  .so- 
called  American  citizens  who  seem  to  '.e-\ 
that  we  are  only  lighting  for  some  principle 
that  Is  entirely  un-American  (would  read  It  i . 
To  them  I  dedicate  this  letter  and  my  life. 
If  I  should  die.  ple.ise  look  in  a  mirror  and 
sav    'I  am  a  true  American." 

S"t.  RODT^.RT  J.  C'/MSIOCK. 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  to  me 
the  letter  the  gentleman  has  just  read 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  receive  wide 
publicity,  and  some  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  gratified  if  our  news  media 
such  as  the  television,  radio,  and  news- 
paper outlets,  would  use  this  letter,  as 
widely  as  some  of  the  other  material 
they  use  on  Vietnam.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  any  steps  the  gentleman  might 
be  able  to  take  in  that  direction  would 
be  appreciated. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observations. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  45,  not  voting  72,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  72] 

TEAS— 316 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Asp  111  all 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Beirv 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blni^ham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boatis 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Eow 

Brademivs 
Brasco 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
BrovhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colraer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dcllenback 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devltie 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Douohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 


Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fi.vnt 

Fole;' 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 

Fiilton.  Tenn. 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gnffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halleck 


Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hebert 

Hechler,  VV.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Huiipale 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  .-Ma. 
Jones.  Mo 
Karth 

K.i.stenmcicr 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 
Km-.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laiidrum 
Leecett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lone.  La. 
Lonp,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Maidonald, 

Mass. 
MacGret;or 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 


Anderson,  111. 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Brock 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cuni.mgham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Deni'.ey 


,111. 
,  Mich. 


,  Ga. 
M.ass, 


Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif, 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meed.s 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio   . 

Mills 

Minish 

.Mink 

Mize 

Monasian 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N,  Mex 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara. 

O'Hara, 

Olsen 

ONeal 

ONelll 

Ottlnger 

Pas-sman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoR 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Re'.d.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rcinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

P.;  vers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

NAYS-^5 


Ron  an 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SatterHeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waegonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Y'ates 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


D;'igell 

Duncan 

Eshieman 

Everett 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrison 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

NOT  VOTING — 


Lloyd 

McMillan 

Mlnshall 

Mosher 

O'Konski 

Patten 

Pelly 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Roudebush 

Stelger,  Wis.  . 

Stratton 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waldle  * 

Watson 


.i.d.ar 

Areuds 

Abhley 

Boland 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Carey 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Esch 

Flndley 

Fountain 

Frelinghuyseii 


Friedel 

r-'uqua 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gvirney 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Uclstoskl 

Herlong 

Holland 

Jones,  N.C, 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

McCulloch 

Miller.  Calif. 

Moore 


Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mvirphy,  111. 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Resnlck 

Robison 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Selden 

Shipley 

S:sk 


Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif, 
Smith,  Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stephens 


Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

UUman 

Watts 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr,  Arends. 
Mr,  St,  Onge  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr,  Springer. 
Mr,  King  of  California  with  Mr,  Saylor. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr,  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Zablockl  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr,  Robison. 
Mr,   Teague   of  Texas   with  Mr,   Smith   of 
C.iUrornla. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr,  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  Roth. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolira    with    Mr. 
Friedel. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr,  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr,  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr,  Resnick  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ELIMINATING  CERTAIN  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  OBTAINING  MARKET- 
ING ORDERS  FOR  CHERRIES 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4282)  to  amend  the  Agrlciil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  eliminate  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  eilectuating  marketing 
orders  for  cherries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4282,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  wUl 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Bkl- 
CHER]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Texas  1  Mr .  Poage  ] . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
that  this  bill  has  been  before  this  House 
and  I  hope  that  the  third  time  is  the 
proverbial  charm, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  is  so  simple 
and  relatively  minor,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  House  is  spending  an  undue  amount 
of  time  in  its  discussion.  But.  I  suppose 
every  measure  has  long  and  far-reaching 
implications.  I  suppose  that  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  bill  would 
do,  if  passed,  is  to  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  canning  cherries  so  as  to  al- 
low the  processors  to  adopt  a  marketing 
quota  upon  the  basis  upon  which  most 
marketing  orders  are  authorized  to  be 
adopted. 

There  are  only  four  commodities  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  that 
require  the  concurrence  of  processors  in 
order  to  adopt  a  marketing  order.  I  do 
not  know  why  that  provision  was  placed 
in  the  bill  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  know- 
why  these  particular  commodities  were 
singled  out.  The  four  commodities  are 
cherries,  apples,  cranberries,  and  grape- 
fruit, for  processing  or  freezing.  If  they 
are  not  for  processing  or  freezing  the 
concurrence  of  the  processors  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Of  course,  the  existing  law  simply  gives 
the  processors  an  absolute  veto  as 
against  any  kind  of  marketing  order.  So 
I  believe  that  it  come-^  down  to  the  prop- 
osition that  ix)ssibly  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  any  marketing  orders  would 
oppose  this  proposal,  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  you  believe  that  a  marketing  order 
is  an  acceptable  and  usable  tool  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  so-called  muscle  in 
the  marketplace,  why,  I  would  assume 
that  you  would  be  disposed  to  support 
this  legislation. 

The  committee  passed  the  legislation 
with  only  one  adverse  vote.  I  believe 
there  were  possibly  some  who  did  not 
vote.  It  was  a  voice  vote,  but  only  one 
vote  was  reported  as  against  it. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  market- 
ing orders  are  not  good,  but  most  every- 
body in  this  House  believes  that  we  need 
to  do  something  to  improve  the  status  of 
agricultural  marketing,  and  most  of 
them  speak  in  broad  terms  about  how 
they  are  going  to  improve  the  "market- 
ing ability"  of  the  farmer.  The  most  gen- 
eral suggestion  that  has  been  made  is 
the  further  use  of  marketing  orders. 

Now,  there  are  no  cherries  produced 
in  my  district,  and  there  are  no  cherries 
produced  in  my  State.  We  are  solely  con- 
sumers of  cherries.  We  like  them  in  our 
ice  cream  and  like  them  in  cans,  but  we 
do  not  produce  them.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  these  people— and  there  are  only 
a  few  himdred  of  them,  I  understand, 
who  do  produce  these  cherries — should 
have  some  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  methods  that  they  would  use 
in  marketing.  That  is  what  this  bill  does. 
The  bill  was  presented  to  this  House 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  an  objec- 


tion was  made.  It  was  then  presented  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar,  and  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  not  the  nec- 
essarj-  two-thirds  majority,  so  it  now 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 

will  adopt  this  bill. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOWNING.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virainia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  vielding  to  me.  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  voiy  much  in- 
terested in  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  one 
question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  would 
perhaps  be  better  advised  to  ask  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  any  questions  he  might 
have  since  I  am  not  an  expert  on  cherries, 
but  go  ahead. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Why  is  this  legislation 
so  discriminator>'?  Why  did  you  just  pick 
cherries?  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  did  not  just  pick 
cherries.  If  the  pentleman  had  followed 
the  ob.servations  I  made  a  moment  ago, 
I  said  that  there  are  only  four  com- 
modities in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  where  the  processor  have  a 
veto  over  the  producers  in  a  marketing 
order.  Cherries  happen  to  be  one  of  th:.se 
four  The  others  are  cranberries,  apples, 
and  grapefruit,  all  for  processing  or 
freezing  There  is  no  such  prohibition  if 
the  product  is  sold  fresh.  I  have  no  idea 
why  the  discrimination  was  originally 
put  in  the  bill,  and  I  said  so  a  while  ago, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  we  let  the  proces- 
sors control  the  marketing  of  these  four 
commodities,  but  as  to  the  discrimma- 
t  on,  we  are  removing  the  discrimination 
on  one  of  the  four  commodities,  and 
there  are  three  that  still  have  the  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Why  do  you  n.ot  take 
the  other  three  now? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  cannot  take  the  other 
three  now,  because  they  are  not  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  The  leason  this  bill 
contains  only  cherries  is  because  the 
cherry  industry  in  my  district  and  the 
five  States  suiTOunding  the  Great 
Lakes — and  since  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture— they,  the 
producers,  approached  me  to  have  the 
cherries  removed  so  that  the  processors 
cannot  block  the  marketing  order.  It  is 
that  simple.  . 

Mr  POAGE.  I  believe  that  is  a  simple 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
too— if  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
would  hear  me— I  think  this  probably 
is  the  answer  to  his  question,  that  prob- 
ably back  there  when  this  original  legis- 
lation was  passed,  the  processors  of  these 
commodities  were  on  the  ball,  and  were 
before  the  Congress,  and  succeeded  m 
getting  their  type  of  legislation  passed, 
whereas  the  other  processors  were  not  so 
diligent^-and  that  probably  explains 
it— just  as   the  gentleman  explained— 
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modities, were  in\olved  here, 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr,  Ch.iir- 
man.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may 
consume,  and  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.-ume  win  not  'oc  vciy  much, 

Mr  Chairm.in.  I  .supiwrt  this  leiisla- 
tion.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  very  briefly 
why.  I  like  ini.s  because  it  Ls  a  .self-help 
proiaMin  for  a  n.n:i.>ubsidi;'.rd  seiiment  of 
American  agriculture, 

1  would  like  t  D  be  .s.ire  that  we  all  un- 
derstand this.  The  canned  and  frozen 
cheny  bu.sine.'js,  as  i.s  almost  wholly  true 
of  friiiUs  and  vegetables  in  other  areas. 
and  other  tviK\s,  arc  not  .sub.sidized. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  .<=ee  how  any 
Members  ol  the  Connress.  coming  from 
an  area  which  receives  auricultural  .'^ub- 
.sidies.  could  be  against  an  attempt  by 
farmers— farmers  of  an  unsubsidized 
segment  of  agriculture — in  organizing 
themselves  to  t;-y  to  improve  their  lot  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  repeat  rJso  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  .Members  here  that  this  is  not  a  .'..ib- 
sidy  program.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  ..f  the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 
1  Vnv-c  the  bill  will  be  approved  and 
adopted. 

I  r.v.v  vieid  5  minulcs  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliia.in  I  Mr,  Hutchinson  I . 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  will  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 
Mr,  McFALL,  I  wi.sh  to  as.'^ociate  my- 
self with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  in  his  remarks  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  bill,  and  as  to  liow  it  will 
provide  the  producers  of  cherries.  I  be- 
lieve, the  same  fair  treatment  that  is 
1  rovided  ct'ier  commodities  in  market- 
ing order  legislation,  and  will  pemni 
lliem  to  have  an  opportunity  lor  a  better 
bargaining  ix)sition  to  pet  a  iairer  share 
of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

One  of  the  problems  that  producers 
have  is  to  pet  a  larger  share  of  the  dollar 
that  is  spent  by  the  consumer.  All  of  the 
other  marketing  orders  provide  this  op- 
iwrtunitv,  but  v.hen  it  comes  to  cherries, 
it  can  be  vetoed  by  the  processor.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  unfair  treatment  for 
the  cherry  growers.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  farmer  be  piven  more  bargaining 
power  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  t  ic 
gentleman  yield?  ,  , 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  I  yieni 
to  the  gentleman  :rom  iowa. 

Mr  KYL,  I  believe  it  might  Le  helpiul 
if  the  gentleman  would  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  nature  of  the  marketing 
orders  which  are  involved  here.  He  said 
that  there  is  no  subsidy.  There  !s  some 
question  among  the  membership  as  to 
just  v.-liat  kind  of  marketing  order  !•> 
involved. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Cahioriiia.  I  would 
say  to  the  pentleman  i  beiieve  it  is  im- 
possible, certainly  for  me,  or  for  any- 
one to  answer  that  question. 

A  marketing  order  has  not  yet  been 
formulated.  When  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Eecreiarv  of  Agriculture  it  will  have  to 
be  subjected  to  public  hearings,  and  then 
before  it  is  adopted  it  will  liave  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
or  farmers  voting.  So  I  cannot  teU  you 
what  the  provisions  of  the  marketing  or- 
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der  will  be,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body else  can. 

Possibly  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania can  answer  your  question,  and 
you  might  direct  your  question  to  him 
when  he  speaks  later. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  I,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  have 
no  canning  or  freezing  of  cherries  in  my 
district  at  all.  So  I  do  not  have  any  per- 
sonal  interest  in   this   bill   whatsoever. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son] 5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  In 
reading  the  committee  report  and  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  one  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  no  one  can  quite  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  in  the  cherry  busi- 
ness, the  cherry  processors  were  ever 
given  a  vote  on  marketing  order.s.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  there 
are  only  lour  processing  fruits  that  are 
subject  to  marketing  orders  under  the 
present  law.  They  have  been  eniunerated 
before.  They  are  grapefruit,  cranberries, 
cherries,  and  apples. 

The  history  of  it  is  that  grapefruit 
were  subject  to  marketing  orders  prior 
to  1961.  In  the  omnibus  agricultiue  bill 
of  1961  the  other  three  fruits — cranber- 
ries, cherries  and  apples — were  made 
subject  to  orders. 

The  provisions  of  tlie  law  prior  to  1961 
relative  to  grapefniit  provided  that  in 
the  makeup  of  the  grapefruit  marketing 
order  the  processors  would  have  a  vote. 
So  when  these  others  were  added,  the 
same  procedures  were  carried  forth. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thiak  tlial  cjf 
these  four  frjits.  perhaps  cherries  arc  a 
little  bit  unique  in  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  red  tart  clierries  are  wholly  a  process- 
ing fi-uit.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  or  a  very, 
very  small  portion  of  tho  red  tart  cherry 
market  which  is  in  fresh  fruit.  It  is  a 
processing  fruit.  So  since  producers  are 
entirely  dependent  for  a  market  upon 
processors — upon  freezers  and  canners — 
this  matter,  so  far  as  the  cherry  business 
is  concerned,  is  periiaps  more  of  a  part- 
nership effort  than  even  the  other  three; 
that  is  to  say,  the  producers  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  processors  as  are  the  proc- 
essors dependent  upon  the  producers. 

The  present  arrangement  whereby 
each  of  these  groups  has  a  voice,  that  is. 
a  voting  voice  in  the  approval  of  a  mar- 
keting order  simply  assures  that  what- 
ever marketing  order  is  worked  out  will 
be  worked  out  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  parts  of  this  more  or  less  unit  sys- 
tem, as  I  have  said,  because  one  part  is 
so  dependent  upon  the  other.  That  is  the 
reason,  that  is  the  justification  for  per- 
mitting cherry  processors  a  vote  in  the 
makeup  of  a  marketing  order. 

I  recognize  that  the  report  includes  a 
letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
in  which  the  Department  points  out, 
rightfully,  that  the  promulgation  of  a 
marketing  order  in  cherries  requires  a 
public  hearing  on  the  proposed  program, 
and  that  any  order  that  is  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Industry  must  be  based 
upon  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearing. 


Most  marketing  orders  filso  provide 
that  there  will  be  some  processors  repre- 
sented on  the  administrative  committee, 
and  that  the  comix>sition  of  the  connumit- 
tee  is  a  subject  to  be  considered  at  the 
hearing. 

So  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
and  apijarently  a  majority  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  this  House — be- 
lieve.s  that  is  cnout'h  iirotrction  for  proc- 
essor interests,  and  that  tht  y  do  not  need 
a  vote.  But  I  .submit  in  answer  to  that 
argumrnt.  .'.r  lone  as  the  processor  has 
a  voti'  in  thi.s  matter,  it  will  be  an  equal 
assurance  tliat  whatever  marketing  or- 
der is  actually  worked  out,  it  will  be  for- 
mulated with  a  view  that  it  has  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  proces.-ors  as  well 
as  the  producers. 

My  rocollection  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  when  it  was  brought  up  under  a  sus- 
pension of  ihe  niles  is  that  the  propo- 
nents said  they  had  a  Federal  cherry 
marketing  order  once  and  it  failed  of 
adoption  because  the  processors  did  not 
vote  for  it.  The  fact  is.  neither  did  the 
producers  carr>-  that  particular  market- 
ing order.  And  that  was  the  only  Federal 
marketing  order  on  cherries  that  has 
been  formulated  and  submitted  to  ref- 
erendum. 

The  processors  did  not  carry  that  par- 
ticular marketing  order  either.  The  pro- 
ducers failed  to  carry  it  by  approximately 
6  or  7  percent,  if  I  recall  it  correctly. 

Th.e  .statr-ment  on  the  floor  of  the 
ITouse  during  the  previous  debate  was 
that  the  processors  supported  it  only  to 
the  extent  of  about  35  percent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  there  is  any  validity  to  the 
armiment  that  jjrocessors  are  just  ab- 
:;olutely  opposed  to  the  'dea  of  any  mar- 
keturj;  ordor  and  never  would  support 
any  at  all.  what  is  inte/esting  indeed  is 
tn.it  35  percent  of  the  processors  voted  in 
favor  of  the  one  that  was  submitted. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan  this  spring,  a 
Stivie  marketing  order  in  cherries  was 
submitted  under  a  law  which  I  believe 
docs  not  provide  for  any  processor  vote, 
but  inlercstinrrly  enough  the  producers 
themselves  did  not  carry  it. 

We  have  to  remember  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
witir  whether  or  not  we  have  a  marketing 
order.  Tliis  bill  is  not  going  to  provide 
for  or  against  marketing  orders.  This 
bill  .dimply  and  admittedly  has  to  do 
with  the  very  narrow  question — the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
comjnittce  says  it  is  a  very  minor  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  more  than  minor, 
but  I  v.ill  agree  it  is  a  narrow  question — 
whicla  is  simply  whether,  if  there  is  to 
he  a  marketing  order  submitted  for  ap- 
proval in  this  particular  processing  fruit, 
cherries — and  they  are  totally  a  process- 
ing fruit — there  ought  not  to  be  a  recog- 
nition that  the  producers  and  processors 
just  have  to  work  together.  The  thing 
is  not  soing  to  work  until  we  can  get  an 
order  tliat  can  have  support  of  both 
groups.  I  submit  this  bill  should  be  voted 
down,  and  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cover 
briefly  two  of  the  points  just  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  well. 


We  have  had  a  slight  misunderstanding' 
on  the  number  of  processors  voting  in 
the  marketing  order  the  gentleman  de- 
scribed. My  information  was  that  in  that 
particular  marketing  order  26  percent  oi 
the  processors  voted  for  it,  and  74  per- 
cent voted  against  it.  Tha  following  year, 
when  a  proposal  was  made  for  another 
marketing  order,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture luled  that  the  overwhelming  op- 
position of  the  processors  made  a  second 
election  virtually  useless. 

We  come  to  the  essential  question:  Are 
we  interested  in  giving  cherry  producers 
an  opportunity  to  organize  or  not?  We 
gave  them  a  specious  offer  in  1961,  when 
we  gave  them  a  right  to  have  a  market- 
ing order  but  tagged  on  an  improbable 
requirement  of  processor  approval.  There 
are  six  processors  that  control  a  quarter 
of  the  industry  by  themselves.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has  said, 
virtually  everyone  has  some  interest  in 
seeing  the  lagging  farm  economy  as- 
sisted, .^s  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  I  Mr.  Teague]  pointed  out,  we  can 
assist  it  this  way  without  Government 
subsidy,  letting  people  help  themselves, 
but  we  are  not  really  being  fair  with 
cherry  producers  of  this  country  if  we 
give  them  a  right  to  organize  a  market- 
ing order  when,  in  fact,  practically  no 
such  possibility  exists  under  present  law. 
This  bill  represents  a  rather  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  House. 

It  is  supported  by  every  major  farm 
organization  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
supported  by  the  National  Grange,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
.  National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  and  every  other 
farm  group  whicli  has  addressed  itself 
to  this  legislation.  It  has  no  opposition 
from  any  organized  farm  group  that  I 
know  of. 

The  total  number  of  marketing  orders 
exceeds  100.  There  are  121,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  They  cover  34  separate  commod- 
ities. Seventy-one  of  them  involve  milk. 
Forty-seven  of  them  involve  fruits. 

There  are  only  four  that  have  any  re- 
quirement of  processor  approval.  It  is 
that  discrimination  against  one  of  those 
who  raise  commodities  for  canning  and 
freezing  we  are  trj'ing  to  eliminate  in 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr. 
Downing]  asked  why  we  do  not  propose 
similar  amendments  for  canning  grape- 
fruit, apples,  and  cranberries.  The  an- 
swer Is  that  it  has  been  the  tradition  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture — and  I  be- 
lieve a  proper  one — to  undertake  these 
marketing  order  questions  commodity  by 
commodity.  We  deal  v/ith  them  sepa- 
rately, because  milk  marketing  orders  are 
different  from  cherry  marketing  orders. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  decide  all  the  mar- 
keting order  questions  in  the  United 
States  in  one  piece  of  legislation.  That 
is  the  reason  why  this  bill  deals  specifi- 
cally with  cherries. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out  there  should  be  a 
partnership  in  this  industry.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  one  cannot  have  a 
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partnership  if  one  of  the  parties  m- 
volved  has  a  complete  veto  over  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
cooperative  arrangement? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  It  is  not  a  partnership.  It  is  not 
even  fairly  offering  any  opportunity  to 
the  producers.  They  are  offered  a  false 
iiuitation  which  purports  to  say  "you 
can  have  a  marketing  order  if  you  elect 
to  do  so,"  when  in  reahty  a  veto  is  there 
which  cannot  be  overcome. 

We  deal  only  with  the  question  of  who 
should  be  a  qualified  elector  in  these 
marketing  order  elections. 

I  point  out  to  the  committee  that  in 
almost  every  marketing  order  there  is  an 
administrative  committee,  which  in- 
cludes processors  or  handlers  as  well  as 
growers,  whether  they  have  any  part  in 
setting  up  the  marketing  order  or  not. 
Where  there  is  not  the  processor  or 
handler  representation  on  the  adminis- 
trative committee  there  is  almost  always 
an  advisory  committee  of  the  processors 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
order.  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  GdbserI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  each  one 
of  us,  in  discharging  his  responsibility 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  makes  an 
earnest  attempt  to  shed  his  prejudices 
and  to  be  as  objective  as  possible.  But  all 
of  us,  being  human  beings  and  subject 
to  human  frailties,  do  not  always  succeed. 
So  I  confess,  frankly,  if  I  am  prejudiced 
and  if  there  is  a  lapse  in  my  objectivity 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  farmer,  because 
that  is  my  second  occupation.  I  am  a  pro- 
ducer of  canned  fruits;  though  not  cher- 
ries. I  raise  Bartlett  pears  for  canning. 
Because  of  that  prejudice  and  for 
sound  unprejudiced  reason  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Members  have  already  heard  from 
other  speakers  as  to  what  brought  this 
bill  about.  We  have  a  regulation  under 
which  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  have 
to  vote  for  a  marketing  order,  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  processors  must  do  likewise. 
In  this  case  50  percent  of  the  processors 
did  not  vote  favorably,  but  neither  did 
the  farmers.  So  this  biU  would  impose 
upon  a  very  substantial  minority  of 
farmers  something  which  is  against  their 
will.  That  is  not  American,  in  my  opin- 

The  implication  has  been  made  here 
that  this  cherry  marketing  situation 
which  aUows  a  processor  a  vote  is  some- 
thing unique. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  fruits  and  vegetables  for  can- 
ning and  freezing.  Just  six  commodities, 
used  in  canning  and  freezing,  asparagus, 
olives,  grapefruit,  cherries,  cranberries, 
and  apples— in  just  three  States— are 
under  marketing  orders.  So  all  we  are 
talking  about  here  are  six  crops.  This  is 
not  the  great,  unique  exception  that 
.some  would  have  you  believe  it  is. 

Growing  and  processing  of  canned 
fruits  are  both  a  part  of  the  orderly 
marketing  process  and  you  simply  can- 
not separate  the  two.  What  the  farmer 
gets  for  what  he  raises  is  determined  by 
what  the  housewife  will  pay  when  she 
picks  that  can  of  fruit  up  on  the  super- 


market shelf,  and  the  processor  is  very 
definitely  involved  in  this  chain  of 
events.  We  simply  cannot  separate  grow- 
ing and  processing.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  would  a.sk  you  to  do.  In  the 
markPtinnr  of  fresh  fruit,  crowing  and 
handling  can  be  separated.  But  a  canner 
must  have  some  control  over  his  raw 
product  if  he  is  to  produce  a  jjroduct  the 
housewife  will  buy. 

This  bill  is  unfair.  The  processor  is 
going  to  have  to  i>ay  most  of  the  costs  of 
the  marketing  order.  He  is  going  to  have 
to  pav  many  of  the  bills.  He  is  going  to 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  penalties  of  a 
marketing  order  program  and  he  will 
receive  no  guarantee  that  he  will  have 
any  representation  whatsoever  on  that 
board  which  is  going  to  determine  what 
happens  to  his  investment  in  the  product 
that  he  offers  for  sale.  This  amounts  to 
taxation  without  represenUtion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Could  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? I  have  so  short  a  time.  I  will  try 
to  save  some  time  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  marketing  orders 
themselves  for  just  a  moment.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  specialty  agriculture  all 
my  life.  One  of  the  things  that  has  lielped 
to  make  ours  a  healthy  industry,  is  that 
we  have  stayed  away  from  Government 
regulation.  We  believe  in  freedom  of 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  We  have 
not  subjected  ourselves  to  regulations 
made  by  someone  else.  We  have  let  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  operate  and 
we  have  had  a  successful  industry.  I  hope 
we  can  keep  it  up. 

Marketing  orders  are  not  the  panacea 
for  every  agricultural  marketing  pro- 
gram You  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  farm  product  can  be  sold  only  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  prices  as  the 
housewife  will  pay  for  and  buy  in  the 
supermarket.  You  cannot  escape  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you 
just  a  few  quotations  from  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  marketing  orders.  This 
appears  in  volume  6,  No.  2,  the  year  1966, 
for  the  Food  Research  Institute  study 
published  at  Stanford  University  by  Dr_ 
John  R.  Jamieson.  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  food  research  industry.  I  shall  read 
you  only  a  few  sentences  from  his  report 
regarding  the  cling  peach  State  market- 
ing order  in  California: 

There  are  a  number  of  similarities  between 
asrlcultural  producer  marketing  order  groupe 
and  industrial  cartels. 

That  prices  and  revenues  can  be  raised  in 
the  short-run  seemed  evident  in  the  first 
years  of  the  cling  peach  order.  Evidence  pre- 
sented in  this  article  suggests  that  until 
about  1959  technical  developments  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  cannery  allowed  the  Indus- 
t'v  to  maintain  hiirher  than  competitive  raw 
product  prices  in  the  face  of  declining  prices 
for  the  canned  product.  Uttle  structural  ad- 
justment of  the  industry  took  place  until 
that  time.  However,  since  about  1359.  many 
changes  have  occurred  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  fundamental  shifts  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  industry.  In  general,  these 
changes  have  been  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased integration  between  fewer  and 
larger  growers  and  processors.  Less  efficient 
growers  were  maintained  In  production  as 
long  as  cUng  peach  returns  were  attractive 
relative  to  available  alternatives. 


T\ic  small,  hlph-cost  producer.";  who  srem 
to  be  the  perennial  Intended  benertcianes 
of  legislative  favor  have  largely  left  the  cUng 
peach  industry  as  ihey  have  most  other 
slmiliiT   iigrlcultural   uidusincs. 

Under  these  conditions,  jjroducrr  cartels 
that  attempt  i<^  cxeri  moti'iK.ly  control  over 
iheir  priKiuct  are  likely  to  lind  their  markets 
eroded   by   competitive   substitutes 

The  evidence  prescnW'd  here  suupcsts  t'lat 
government  ally  enforced  authority  to  control 
supply  IS  a  potent  weai>on  in  the  hands  of 
:i  commodity-industry.  In  the  cling  peach 
iiKlu.''try  exertion  of  iivailahle  mnrket  power 
t^eeins  io  h.ivc  provided  ..n  mcentive  for 
.s^mc  producers  t.)  expand  ( npacitv  beyond 
that  justified  by  competitive  coi.dillonE.  As 
prodtici;on  lncrea.se<t  iiuiiiy  hlpher-co3t  pro- 
ciucers  were  eventuilly  forced  to  le;ive  the 
industry. 

II  is  a  defensible  a-ssertinn  tiiat  in  Ameri- 
can airriculttiral  policy  ■controls  bP£;ct  con- 
trol.":." Markptlne;  cirder  supply  rostrirf.^nf. 
are  generally  Intended  to  overcome  problems 
;irlsing  fomexcesslve  annual  lluctuattoiis  in 
yields  of  peri.'hable  crojis.  In  the  cltnp  peach 
Industry  they  have  more  recently  been  used 
to  diimpcn  tlic  ejrccts  of  a  chronic  oversupply 
which  the  controls  themselves  have  appar- 
ciitly  encouriuTCd. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  pioce.s.sor  of  clinc 
peaches  in  Cahfornia  has  only  one  al- 
ternative today  and  that  is  to  become 
the  u rower.  Marketing  orders  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
by  artificially  separating  growing  from 
proces.sing  and  often  imposing  condi- 
tions on  a  raw  product  which  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  processing  and 
marketing. 

So  the  small  farmer  is  squeezed  out 
to  be  replaced  by  the  processor  him.self. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
the  State  of  California  under  a  State 
marketing  order  for  cling  peaches. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  "veto 
power"  which  the  canners  would  be  able 
to  exercise  against  growers.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  coin.  Actually  a  mar- 
keting order  like  that  proposed  in  this 
bill  grants  dictatorial  powers  to  the 
I'rower.  The  processor  knows  what  his 
raw  product  should  be  if  he  is  to  sell  it 
at  a  profit  to  both  him.self  and  the 
farmer.  Though  he  has  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  plant  and  equipment, 
his  operation  is  severely  limited  and  al- 
most completely  limited  by  the  few 
fTOwers  who  .say,  ''You  cannot  can  apri- 
cots of  this  size  and  pears  ol  that  .-ize. 
We  control  your  final  product  because 
we  control  the  raw  material  which  goes 
into  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  fair  for  the  grow- 
ers, without  a  cent  invested  in  process- 
ing plant  and  equipment  to  be  able  to 
dictate  the  terms  under  which  the  proc- 
essor shall  can  his  product  and  sell  it? 
Is  it  fair  that  the  procesor  does  not  even 
have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  raw  product 
he  shall  process? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  if  there  is  a 
veto  power  cranted  to  one  facet  of  this 
industiT.  there  is  a  dictatorship  granted 
to  another  facet  of  the  industr>-.  Tins 
bill  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gent.eman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
GUBSER].  the  gentleman  now  m  the  well. 
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does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  admin- 
istrative cost  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
processors  and  that  this  will  ultimately 
wind  up  as  a  part  of  the  Hnancing  of  the 
production? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  quite  hear  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
administrative  costs  of  many  of  these 
programs  are  borne  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  extent  of  about  25 
percent? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  My  response  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Foley]  is  that  I  still  find  that  these 
costs  involved  with  the  production  of  the 
finished  product  are  passed  on  as  costs 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  American 
housewife  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  the  administrative  cost  comes 
out  of  tax  funds? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  true  the  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,000  a  year,  adminis- 
trative cost,  comes  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  tax  funds? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  This  is  very  true.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  agree  that  there 
are  certain  costs  which  are  borne  by  the 
producer  as  well  as  by  the  processor.  The 
$25,000  items  covciF  only  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  referendum.  All  other  costs 
are  eventually  borne  by  the  processor. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  those 
additional  costs  can  be  obtained  from  the 
processors  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  prices  which  they 
pay  to  the  growers  of  the  product  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  What  I  am  saying  is 
this:  We  want  to  help  the  Rrower;  we 
don't  want  to  iDwer  the  price  he  receives. 
So  that  alternative  is  out  the  window. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  .Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  >ield  further,  it  is  not  true.  I 
would  ask  the  sentleman  who  has  been 
a  pear  grower  himself  that  did  he  not. 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  pear 
growers,  present  himself  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  ask  for  an  au- 
thorization for  a  marketing  order  for 
the  canning  and  freezing  of  pears? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  did  not  appear.  I  do 
not  favor  a  pear  marketing  order,  though 
many  growers  do.  I  am  in  the  minority. 
What  I  am  undertaking  is  a  look  10  years 
down  the  road  with  an  eye  to  keeping 
the  processor  from  becoming  the  pear 
grower  and  thereby  destroying  the  op- 
eration of  small  growers.  In  other  words, 
if  we  create  cartels,  the  small  grower- 
producer  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute  during  which  to  continue  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  not  inform  the 
Committee  whether  the  study  from 
which  he  quoted,  from  the  Food  Institute 
of  Stanford  University,  is  financed  in 


part  by  the  principal  opponents  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  financing  of  the  various  institutes  at 
Stanford  University,  which  is  located  in 
the  congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  academic  iionesty  of  the  Stanford 
people  and  will  stand  up  and  fight  to 
defend  their  integrity.  Thiere  is  no  finer 
university  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
pugn the  academic  integrity  of  Stanford 
University,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  fair  to 
have  the  whole  question  in  perspective, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  at  page  58: 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  been 
supplied  with  copies  of  a  report  of  a  study 
of  marketing  orders  for  processing  crops  by 
Profs  John  A  Jamison  and  Karl  Brandt  of 
the  Stanford  University  Food  Research  Insti- 
tute, financed  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  consumed  1  minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Downing!. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  vote  this 
measure  down.  I  never  thought  I  would 
stand  up  here  and  say  that  any  bill  is 
discriminatory,  but  believe  me,  this  one 
is.  There  are  four  fruits  which  are  under 
the  marketing  a'::recment:  now  for  some 
reason  they  want  to  take  the  cherry 
proce.<;sor  and  take  his  vote  away  from 
him.  Do  ycu  wonder  why?  I  believe  it 
is  pretty  evident.  Apparently  the  boys 
downtown  have  been  having  trouble  with 
the  cherry  processors,  and  since  they 
cannot  touch  him  in  any  other  way  they 
are  L'oinc  to  legislate  him  out  of  business. 

And  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
not  pulled  any  i)unches  as  to  their  pur- 
pose  in   accomplishing    this  legislation. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  report  under 
the  paragraph  entitled  "Purpose,"  says: 

H  R.  4282  would  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  marketing  order  for  cherries  for  canning 
or  freezing  without  the  approval  of  the  proc- 
es.sors  of  cherries. 

The  proponent-s  of  this  legislation 
argue  that  the  canner  or  freezer  should 
not  be  given  the  right  to  vote  on  grower 
■self-help"  marketing  orders  for  process- 
ing cherries.  What  this  argument  totally 
ignores  is  the  fact  that  a  marketing  order 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  economic 
regulation  of  the  processor.  All  of  the 
prohibitions  and  requirements  of  a  mar- 
keting order  would  apply  directly  to  the 
canner  and  freezer  of  cherries.  It  is  the 
processor,  not  the  grower,  who  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  limitations  on  the 
volume  or  quality  of  cherries  purchased 
by  processors  from  growers.  The  act  spe- 
cifically provides  that  growers  are  not 
subject  to  any  of  its  regulatoiy  controls. 
Penalties  for  violation  of  an  order  may 
be  imposed  only  on  handlers,  not  on 
growers. 

Not  only  could  a  marketing  order  regu- 
late  the   canner   by   determining   from 


whom  he  may  buy,  in  what  amounts,  and 
in  what  grades,  but  the  canner  would 
also  bear  the  direct  cost  of  the  order. 
A  marketing  order  is  financed  by  assess- 
ments on  handlers,  which  in  this  case 
means  canners  and  freezers  of  cherries. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  fine  point  here,  one  that  goes  right 
back  to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  and  myself.  The 
$25,000  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  but 
this  is  only  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
election:  the  cost  of  administering  the 
marketing  order  is  borne  partly,  at  least, 
by  the  processors;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  borne  by  handlers,  growers  or 
consumers  is  a  complex  question,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  handler  must  initially 
pay  the  assessments  to  finance  a 
marketing  order  program. 

The  economic  impact  of  a  marketing 
order  undoubtedly  is  just  as  significant 
to  a  processor  as  to  a  grower.  Clearly  a 
canner's  own  production  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  volume  and  grade  of  cherries 
available  for  processing.  If  artificial  con- 
trols are  imposed  upon  the  volume  of 
cherries  that  may  be  purchased,  the 
market  for  the  processed  product  may 
be  seriously  affected  both  in  the  short 
and  long  run.  Undue  restrictions  on  the 
availability  of  the  product  could  very 
well  drive  consumers  to  competing  prod- 
ucts and  seriously  injure  the  long-term 
demand  for  canned  and  frozen  cherries, 
or  products  made  therefrom. 

Because  marketing  order  controls  on 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  product  would 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  opera- 
tions of  processors,  we  believe  that  every 
principle  of  equity  and  fairness  dictates 
that  processors  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
whether  a  particular  order  should  be 
adopted.  Congress  recognized  the  fair- 
ness of  this  position  in  1961.  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  1968  and 
in  the  future. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
If  what  I  have  said  makes  no  sense,  I 
w'ould  then  go  back  to  the  motive  for  this 
legislation.  Why  are  these  people  doing 
it?  They  are  doing  it  because  they  can- 
not control  the  vote  of  the  processors. 
So  what  do  you  do?  Eliminate  the  right 
of  these  people  to  vote  for  an  industry 
in  which  they  are  so  closely  connected 
and  involved. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.ZwACH]. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tht  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as 
a  farmer,  and  as  one  who  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  strength  for  producers,  I 
want  to  speak  briefiy  in  support  of  this 
b:ll. 
A  couple  of  days  ago  this  House  per- 
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formed  an  historic  act.  They  passed  the 
Producers  Marketing  Act,  now  called 
the  Fair  Producers  Marketing  Act,  which 
basically  says  that  producers  of  products 
shall  not  be  hiterfered  with  or  discrimi- 
nated against  in  their  effort  to  cooperate 
and  to  work  among  themselves  to  receive 
a  better  price  for  their  products.  That  -s 
basically  what  was  involved  in  that  act. 

Now  here  we  supplement  that  act. 
Here  today  we  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  let  producers  work  out  their  own 
determination  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  let  the  processors  veto  their  decisions. 

Who  needs  protection  today?  I  believe 
it  is  the  American  producer.  Look  at  the 
parity  index.  Parity  is  at  74  percent  of 
a  fair  return.  It  was  72  percent  just  a 
couple  of  months  ago. 

You  know,  since  1947  the  average 
housewife  has  paid  about  S240  a  year 
more  for  her  average  food  basket.  The 
producers  of  America  got  exactly  $1.30 
out  of  that  $240.  The  producers  need 
bargaining  power  and  they  need  it  very, 

very  badly. 

The  American  farmer  has  come  to  tne 
point  where  he  wants  to  do  more  for 
himself.  ,  , 

This  House  the  other  day  passed  an 
act  that  heads  us  in  this  direction. 

To  say  that  the  processor  shall  be  able 
to  veto  the  producer  in  the  producers 
efforts  is  to  say  that  the  manufacturer 
shall  have  a  veto  of  what  organized  la- 
bor is  doing— and  you  know  where  or- 
ganized labor  would  be  today  if  that 
were  the  situation. 

It  is  the  producer  who  needs  bargain- 
ing strength. 

I  do  not  raise  a  cherry.  I  am  a  farmer 
in  the  Midwest.  But  the  overriding  prm- 
ciple  is  important.  There  are  today  m 
the  United  States  47  marketing  orders 
with  regard  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
None  of  those  have  a  processor  participa- 
tion. Only  in  these  four  does  processor 
participation  exist  today. 

I  tell  you  we  have  the  right  to  write 
history  so  far  as  the  American  producer 
is  concerned.  He  needs  strength  m  his 
producing  and  in  his  marketing. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  wUl 
give  it  to  him.  _  . 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  on  the  excellent  presen- 
tation he  is  making,  and  I  join  with  hun 
in  the  declaration  that  farmers  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
bargaining  power,  the  opportnity  to  ne- 
gotiate for  price.  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  dairy  marketing  order  process  for 
some  time,  and  we  do  not  let  the  han- 
dlers vote  in  relation  to  those  orders.  If 
the  producers  by  their  vote  under  this 
bill  can  direct  the  processors  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  be  unjust  or  unwise, 
we  can  amend  the  act  later  on. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  when  it  came 
up  under  suspension  because  I  wanted 
this  opportunity  to  have  a  full  debate. 
If  anyone  had  any  disagreement,  he 
would  be  able  to  offer  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  are  amendments  to  be 
offered,  but  we  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity now  to  consider  the  legislation. 


and  I  merely  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  that  I  join  with  you  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  closing,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  canner  or  the  processor.  We 
like  them.  They  need  fairness  and  they 
need  equity.  We  just  have  no  quarrel  with 
them.  But  they  do  not  now  need  added 
protection  in  their  dealing  with  the  pro- 
ducers. It  is  the  producers  that  need  the 
protection.  I  would  hope  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  support  this 
legislation.  ,.    , 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  approval  of  the  processing  in- 
dustry of  a  previously  approved  producer 
marketing  order.  The  farmer  producers 
are  required  by  the  1937  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act,  as  amended, 
to  approve  of  such  a  referendum  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  by  either  number 
of  producers  or  by  the  volume  of  cher- 
ries produced  and  marketed.  Thus,  upon 
final  passage  the  large  requirement  in- 
sures a  great  preponderance  in  favor  of 
a  marketing  program. 

In  addition,  however,  a  cherry  mar- 
keting order  then  requires  a  50-i>ercent 
approval  of  the  handlers  or  processors 
of  the  cherries.  The  50-percent  require- 
ment is  again  based  on  either  number 
of  processors  or  by  volume  of  total  crop 
handled.  There  are  only  four  commodi- 
ties that  by  law  are  required  to  have 
processor  approval.  The  other  three  are 
cranberries,   apples,  and  grapefruit.  In 
all  other  vegetable  and  fruit  orders  the 
approval  by  the  processor  is  not  required. 
At   this   time   there   are   47   marketing 
orders  now  in  effect  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  improving 
farm  income.  There  has  been  some  35 
years  of  legislative   history   with  farm 
programs,  and  yet  the  original  problem 
of  restoring  and  retaining  a  proper  share 
of  the  food  dollar  to  the  producer  is  still 
with  us.  It  is  necessary  that  some  addi- 
tional effort  be  made  in  other  routes  to 
correct  this  injustice.  Therefore,  much 
time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  marketing  orders  by  producers  to 
balance  production  with  supply  and  to 
provide  the  framework  for  producing  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  country. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4282,  is 
in  step  with  the  need  for  improving  pro- 
ducers' marketing  strength  and  should 
be  supported.  This  would  be  a  clear  in- 
dication of  Congress  intent  and  willing- 
ness for  producers  to  handle  more  of 
their  own  problems  rather  than  of  pur- 
suing a  dole  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  monopoly 
power,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  mean  a 
planned  shortage  of  cherries.  It  provides 
for  a  democratic  way  of  producers  de- 
ciding which  steps  they  should  take  to 
bring  about  a  better  income  without  be- 
ing curtailed  or  overridden  in  their  ef- 
forts by  processors  of  their  crops. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bUl,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,   fMr.  Vigo- 

RITO].  ,     . 

Mr  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  yielding  to  me.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  speaking  last  Is  that  I  can  fill  In 


some  important  information  which  up  to 
now  has  been  omitted,  and  this  informa- 
tion could  make  the  difference  between 
how  some  of  the  Members  will  vote  on 
this  measure.  Unfortunately,  mo.st  of 
them  are  not  present. 

I  wish  to  state  that  a  marketing  order 
would  take  into  consideration  some  of 
the  following  factors,  and  maybe  all  of 

them :  .      , 

Grading,  sizing,  the  quahty  standards 
of  fruit,  the  containing  standards,  pro- 
motion and  advertising,  marketing  serv- 
ice, merchandising  research,  marketing 
statistics,  economic  space  analysis,  pro- 
duction problems,  handling  and  engi- 
neering problems,  new  products  develop- 
ment, advertising  promotion,  surplus 
control,  and  so  forth. 

Also  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have 
missed  the  basic  argument  or  reason 
why  we  have  to  have  this  measure.  This 
is  an  industry  in  which  there  is  a  wide 
fluctuation  in  price  and  in  production, 
and  the  farmer  always  gets  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

in    1941,    productionwise,    50    million 
pounds  of  cherries  were  processed.   In 
1964,  430  million  pounds  were  processed. 
So  you  can  see  the  difference  between 
those  figures.  There  was  a  fluctuation  in 
23  years  between  50  milUon  pounds  and 
430'  million  pounds.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  red  lart  cherries  is  less  than 
2  pounds  per  person  per  year.  To  be  exact, 
in  1965  it  was  1.68  pounds  per  person.  The 
price  fluctuates  anywhere  from  5  to  15 
cents.  In  1965  the  price  was  4.8  cents  per 
pound.  So  even  if  each  person  consumed 
2  pounds  per  year,  the  most  the  farmer 
could  receive  would  be  less  than  10  cents 
from  each  American  in  the  country- 
less     than   10  cents.  So  if  his  Income 
from  the  production  of  cherries  would 
increase,  we  will  say,  20  percent,  it  would 
amount  to  1  cent  per  year  per  American, 
but  to  the  farmer  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence of  whether  this  industry  is  going 
to  smvive. 

We  have  mentioned  the  minority  vote. 
In  1965.  1.100  farmers  voted  on  the 
measure.  Only  57  percent  of  them  voted 
for  it. 

It  was  defeated  on  that  basis,  because 
6623  percent  had  to  vote,  and  only  26 
percent  by  weight  of  the  processors  voted 
and  defeated  it— but  only  six  processors 
control  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  cher- 
ries processed.  We  cannot  have  an  eco- 
nomic balance  with  six  processors  on  one 
hand  and  1.100  cherry  producers  on  the 
other  hand.  The  farmer  is  not  going  to 
dictate  to  the  processors. 

When  the  cherries  are  ripe,  they  have 
to  be  picked  and  they  have  to  move  to 
market.  The  cherry  farmer  cannot  say, 
"I  want  15  cents  per  pound  or  the 
processor  cannot  have  the  cherries  to 
process."  They  have  to  strike  a  balance. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  be 
there.  The  farmer  only  wants  a  fair  shake 
for  what  he  produces  from  all  his  labor 
and  his  investment. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  this  being  approved  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
following  farm  organizations  have  ap- 
proved this:  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
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Fanners  Organization,  the  National 
Council  of  Fanner  Cooperatives,  and  the 
National  Cherry  Growers  Council. 

Of  course,  the  canners  are  against  it, 
because  they  have  an  economic  advan- 
tage and  they  do  not  want  to  give  up 
that  advantage. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  remaining  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  think  the  issue  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward,  and  that  is  whether  or 
not  the  producers  were  and  are  a  proper 
voice  in  setting  up  farmers'  bargaining 
entitles  such  as  marketing  orders. 

The  evidence  is  very  strong,  in  fact 
overwhelming,  that  there  will  not  be 
a  marketing  order  in  this  commodity 
as  long  as  the  processors  have  a  veto. 
Removing  that  veto  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved here — nothing  more  or  less.  We 
pointed  out  there  are  only  four  of  these 
veto  provisions  among  all  marketing  or- 
ders that  aye  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  took  the  floor  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  made  it  clear  that  their 
opposition  goes  not  only  to  the  cherry 
marketing  order,  but  goes  to  all  market- 
in?  orders. 

I  hope  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  a  concern  about  farmers'  bargain- 
ing will  realize  that  if  this  bill  is  de- 
feated, the  statement  will  be  made  that 
the  House  has  rejected  the  principle  of 
marketing  orders  as  .such.  That  is  what 
lies  behind  much  of  the  opposition  to 
this  bill — an  attempt  to  undercut  and 
destroy  a  basis  for  marketing  orders  of 
any  kind.  There  are  121  of  them  in 
existence.  They  include,  as  I  said.  71  for 
milk  and  47  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  is  no  real  question  here  of  hos- 
tility to  processors  or  canners.  By  and 
large,  all  marketing  orders  that  have 
come  into  existence  have  been  operated 
rather  quietly  and  without  controversy. 
We  do  not  hear — and  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
this  legislation— demands  for  reversing 
marketing  orders. 

Producer  and  processor  have  been  able 
to  function  effectively  under  these  mar- 
keting orders  in  the  past.  All  we  seek 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  give  the  cherrj- 
producers  the  same  opportunity  to  im- 
prove and  bargain  on  their  marketing 
conditions. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  one  of  the  few  that  comes 
before  the  House  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  those  great  national  organi- 
zations that  represent  farmers  every- 
where in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4282 
Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled,  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  8c 1 2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "cherries,  apples,  or 


cranberrlee"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"apples  or  cranberries". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  I  H.R.  4282),  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adju-stment  Act^  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Acrricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  effectuating 
marketing  orders  for  cherries,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Resolution  1103,  he  reported 
th?  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
tlie  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  nuD.sER  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  4282  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^vcre — yeas  197,  nays  185,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  731 

YEAS— 197 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annun/lo 
Aspiitali 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Bollmg 
Brademas 
Br;isco 
Biooks 


Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrovhUl.  N.C. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddano 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dclauey 


Dellenback 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fasceil 

Feighan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Friedel 
Gallflanakia 
Gallagher 
Oannatz 
Oatblngs 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gnffln 
GrifflthB 
Gude 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoliHeld 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 


Abbitt 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Broyhill,  \'a. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

BBtton 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Con  able 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 


McClure 

McEwen 

McPall 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Mesklll 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pa.ssman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

To  age 

Podell 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

NAYS— 185 

Duncan 

Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Findley 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Fa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Ciardner 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Karth 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 


Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

ReuBs 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafiford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

White 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvman 

Yates 

Young 

Zwach 
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McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
MinshaU 
Mlze 

Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
0"Konskl 
Pellv 
Phllbln 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Reld.  111. 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Shriver 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Stanton 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Talcott 


Thompson.  Ga.  Watldns 

Thomson,  Wis.   Watson 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Wampler 


Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 


WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zion 


NOT  VCnNG — 51 


Adair 

Arends 

Ashley 

Poland 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich, 

Cabell 

Cabin 

Conyers 

Edwards,  Calif 

Escb 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 


Hawkins 

Heistoskl 

Herlong 

Holland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Moore 
Morton 
Murphy,  111. 
Patman 
Pepper 
Resnick 
Robison 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

St.Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Selden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Van  Deerlln 

Watts 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Cahlll  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  Mr.  Puqua  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  ot  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Robi- 
son against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr,  Esch. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Heistoskl  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ter>gue  cf 
Texas. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Moore  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  and  Mr. 
BLATNIK  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  POLLOCK,  and  Mr. 
FULTON  of  Tennessee  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4282,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTI-JEWISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  POLAND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  tlic  Rcntlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeks,  the  world's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  ^ome  interesting  and  po- 
tentially far-reaching  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  rc-pre.ssive 
Stalinist  policies  appear  to  be  giving 
way  to  '.  new  climate — a  climate  in  which 
a  liberalized  internal  system  and  a  modi- 
cum of  individual  freedom  may  become  a 
reality. 

These  dramatic  events  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia  seem  to  have  found  some  reflection 
in  the  activities  of  thousands  of  students 
in  Poland. 

Long  held  in  tight  check  by  a  govern- 
ment which  seems  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  promises  of  Poland's  "Spring 
in  October.'  these  students  have  been 
demonstrating  against  the  arbitrarj',  re- 
pressive policies  of  Poland's  internal 
.security  police  and  demanding  some  of 
the  opportunities  and  rights  v.hich  are 
customarily  extended  to  students  in  all 
except  the  most  totalitarian  co mtries. 

The  heavy-handed  reaction  of  Po- 
land's internal  security  machine  has 
come  as  a  brutal  awakening  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  demonstrated  that  in  spite 
of  some  outward  appearances  of  modera- 
tion.  the  lorces  governing  Poland  are 
much  closer  to  the  Stalinist  past  than  to 
present-day  realities  in  Eastern  Europe. 
One  particularly  offensive  aspect  of 
this  campaign  has  been  the  attempt  of 
Polish  authorities  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  unrest  among  the  students  on  the 
shoulders  of  Poland's  tiny  Jewish 
minority. 

In  a  series  of  repressive  action.s  directed 
against  the  Jews  of  Poland,  t're  Poli.sh 
autiiorities  slandered  them  in  the  i^ublic 
mass  media,  fired  a  number  of  them  from 
their  governmental  and  acr'.dcnnc  posts, 
and  hounded  them  in  otlicr  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  recall  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in 
Poland  during  the  Middle  Ases:  and 
when  we  remember  that  nearly  3  million 
Jews  perished  under  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Poland,  the  actions  of  the  Pohsh  Gov- 
ernment are  particularly  offensive  and 
out  of  character  with  the  historical  at- 
titude toward  the  Jews  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Polish  Government,  in  the  name  of 
decency  and  humanity,  cease  persecuting 
Jews  and  fully  permit  them  and  all 
others  within  Poland's  borders  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
and  full  enjoyment  of  other  basic  human 
rights. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H,  Con.  Res.  742 
A  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress against  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
Poland 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  and 


other  basic  human  rights  and  Is  opposed  to 
the  mlringement  of  such  rights  anywhere  m 
the  world;  and 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Poland,  dis- 
regarding the  provisions  of  Its  own  national 
Constitution,  has  continued  to  deny  certain 
basic  human  rights  to  Ite  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland,  react- 
ing to  the  courageous  pleas  for  greater  free- 
dom Ijy  the  Polish  students,  has  unleashed  a 
vicious  campaign  of  repression  directed  spe- 
ciiicallv  ap.iiust  tiie  Jews  of  Poland;  and 

Whereas  during  World  War  II,  nearly  3  mil- 
lion Jews  perished  In  Poland  under  the  Nazi 
occuD.ition:  ;ind 

Whereas  a  deliberate  official  persecution  of 
any  minority  or  ethnic  group  Is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights;  :ind 

V.'liere.us  thr  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
Uiiii.d  Nations  has  designated  the  year  1968 
;.s  the  intprnational  Human  Rights  Year: 
Now.  xhcTcivrc.  be  it 

Resolved  t)n  thr  House  of  Represrntatnes 
( tlie  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  denial  of  human 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  Poland  be  con- 
demned, and  that  the  Polish  Government 
in  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity  cea.se 
persecuting  Jews  and  fully  permit  them  und 
all  others  within  Poland's  borders  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  the  pursuit  of  culture  und 
lull  enjoyment  of  all  basic  human  rights. 


MAJ.   KENNETH   A.   CASS   DISPLAYS 
HEROISM,  PROFESSIONAL  SKILL 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroism 
is  a  human  quality  often  associated  with 
war.  lor  it  is  under  the  pressure  of  bat- 
tle thai  man's  humanity  is  bared  and 
liis  instincts  for  compassion  are  starkly 
evident.  But  heroism  is  not  confined  to 
combat,  and  is  frequently  expressed  by 
the  fearless  gestures  of  men  in  support 
of  our  battlefield  efforts. 

Such  heroi.sm  occurrcl  at  a  field  hos- 
pital in  Chu  Lai  last  Sunday,  when  an 
Army  doctor  successfully  removed  a  live 
grenade  from  the  leg  of  a   19-year-old 
soldier.   The   doctor,   Maj.   Kenneth    A. 
Cass,  is  a  native  of  my  hometown,  and 
I  take  special  pride  In  his  achievement. 
As  mayor  of  Waterbury.  Conn..  I  knew 
his  father,  the  late  Patrolman  Edmund 
L.  Cass,  a  capable  lawman  on  the  city's 
police  force.  His  son.  Kenneth,  gradu- 
ated   from   St.    Margaret's   School    and 
Sacred  Heart  High  School,  class  of  1947. 
He  served  a  year  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,    then    entered    the   Army    in 
1949  and,  after  attending  Officer  Candi- 
date School,  was  commissioned  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  He  served  in  Korea,  then 
left  militar>-  ."service  to  study  medicine, 
graduating  from  St.  John's  University. 
Brooklyn,  N,Y.,  and  New  York  Medical 
College,   where   he   received   the   Coret 
Manus  Award  of  Distinction.  After  in- 
terning for  a  year  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital he  returned  to  Army  duty  in  1964 
as  a   captain.  He  served  in  Hawaii  on 
hospital  duty  and  returned  to  Water- 
bury  last  summer  for  a  leave  before  be- 
ing assigned  to  Vietnam  in  August. 
I  am  proud  to  relate  to  my  colleagues 
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an  account  of  this  doctor's  heroism  and 
professional  skill  and  recommend  to 
your  attention  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Waterbury  American, 
March  25.  1968: 

Army  Doctor.  City  Native.  REM<vf5  Gri  nm>e 
From  GI's  Le<: 
"My  hands  were  steady,  but  my  knees  were 
sure  shaky,"  said  Major  Kenneth  A.  Cass  of 
this  city,  who  plucked  a  live  tjrcn.ule  from  the 
leg  of  an  American  soldier  m  Vietu.im  -iuu- 
day,  according  to  the  Associated  Press 

Cass,  a  39  year  old  doctor  who  has  been  in 
the  Army  since  completing  his  medio.il  in- 
ternship m  1963.  worked  on  PFC  Warren  D 
HiUman.  19.  of  Buckholts.  Texa-.  at  the 
Army's  2nd  Surgical  Hospital  at  Chu  Lai. 

Advising  him  as  he  removed  the  grenade 
was  Captain  James  Puckett.  a  weapons  expert 
from  Benton.  Arkansas  and  .m  .uiesthetlst. 
Captain  Stanley  Keating  of  Hartford. 

HlUman  was  moving  in  file  as  his  patrol 
returned  to  their  198th  Light  Infantry  Bri- 
gade Company  Base  camp  near  Chu  Lai. 

He  was  Just  pulling  himself  out  of  a  trcim 
when  another  soldier  entered  the  water  from 
the  other  side,  tripped  and  fell.  The  soldier's 
M-79  grenade  launcher  discharged  as  he  fe'.l. 
The  shl:^^-»nd  gold-covered  grenade  bullet 
shaped  and  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball, 
struck  HlUman's  right  calf.  The  grenade  did 
not  explode,  but  it  was  burled  from  sight  in 
the  chunky  soldier's  muscle. 

HlUman  was  sped  by  helicopter  to  C.'.s.s' 
2nd  Surgical  Field  Hospital  at  Chu  Lai  Cass 
was  alerted  bv  radio. 

HlUman  was  X-rayed  and  taken  to  the 
operation  room.  Ten  Hack  Jackets  were  packed 
around  Hlllman  on  the  operating  table. 
"There  was  a  good  chance  he  would  have 
lived  and  we  would  have  been  killed  if  that 
thing  went  off,"  Cass  said. 

Cass  told  HlUman  "Don't  sweat  It.  It's  a 
routine  operation  "  "He  seemed  relieved," 
Cass  said  wryly.  "That  only  left  us  who  were 
worried." 

Cass  asked  Keating  about  a  spinal  anes- 
thetic. Keating  advised  that  a  spinal  some- 
times causes  temporary  Vnlnor  muscle 
spasms.  In  HlUman's  case,  even  a  minor 
twitch  of  the  leg  muscle  might  have  ex- 
ploded the  grenade.  HlUman  was  put  to 
sleep.  A  broad  incision  was  made.  The  gre- 
nade could  thei.  be  seen.  A  retractor,  a  sort 
of  pliers  In  reverse,  was  used  to  spread  the 
calf  muscle  slightly  more. 

"Then  It  was  loose,"  Cass  said.  "I  lifted 
It  out  with  my  right  thumb  and  Index  finger 
and  gave  It  to  Puckett."  Puckett  took  the 
grenade  outside  to  a  safe  area  and  exploded 
It.  It  took  35  minutes  from  the  time  HUlman 
arrived  at  the  Army  Division  hoepital  untU 
Puckett  blew  the  grenade.  The  reason  the 
grenade  did  not  go  off  was  that  It  must  travel 
about  30  yards  before  It  arms  Itself.  In  HlU- 
man's case,  that  distance  had  not  been 
covered. 

No  boues  were  broken.  Cass  said,  and 
Hlllman  was  to  be  evacuated  to  the  U.S. 
where  he  has  an  excellent  chance  of  com- 
plete recovery.  The  operation  was  not  the 
first  m  South  Vietnam  involving  a  M-79 
grenade.  Last  spring  a  Navy  doctor  went 
after  a  grenade  imbedded  in  a  Marine's  neck 
without  knowing  what  he  was  seeking.  The 
Navy  doctor  removed  the  grenade  and 
showed  It  around  the  operating  room.  A 
general  shock  set  in  as  everyone  recognized 
It.  The  marine  recovered.  There  have  been 
other  grenade  operations.  "It  Is  something  I 
don't  want  to  do  twice,"  said  Cass.  During 
the  operation,  Cass  said  he  thought;  "I  won- 
der if  I'm  going  to  get  to  HawaU  for  R&B 
1  Rcbt  and  Recuperation  leave)." 

Dr.  Cass,  son  of  the  late  patrolman  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  L.  Cass,  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Margaret's  School  and  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Class  of  1947.  After  serving  a  year 
.M  the  U.S  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  Lon- 
don, he  entered  the  Army  In  1949  and  was 


commissioned  later  at  Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia, 
following  a  26-week  OlHcer  Candidate  School 
covirse 

He  served  In  Korea  during  the  Korean 
conflict  after  which  he  left  military  service 
to  Ktudv  medicine.  He  graduated  from  St. 
John's  University.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  New 
York  Medical  College.  NY.,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Corel  M.iniis  .iward  of  distinction. 

After  interning  for  a  year  at  Greenwich 
Hospital  he  returned  to  Army  duty  in  1964 
as  a  C.iptiin  He  porved  in  Hawaii  on  hospital 
duty  und  returned  to  Waterbury  la-st  sum- 
mer for  a  leave  before  being  assigned  to 
Vietnam  in  August 

His  wife  is  the  lornier  Marie  Collins.  She 
and  tlK-ir  two  children  are  living  in  Water- 
burv. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  pro- 
gram progressing  as  well  as  it  has  and  I 
plan  for  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  to  continue  to  work  close- 
ly witli  Defense  officials  In  this  important 
manpov.er  program.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  also  has 
been  most  helpful  in  assisting  the  sub- 
committee by  revealing  to  Defense  offi- 
cials areas  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration. The  success  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram reflects  to  a  large  degree  coopera- 
tion by  all  interested  parties. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CONVERTING  MILI- 
TARY SUPPORT  JOBS  TO  CIVILIAN 
JOBS 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. Hon.  Alfred  B.  Fitt.  has  just 
informed  me  that  over  90.000  combat- 
tramed  ii-.ilitary  personnel  working  in 
civilian- type  positions  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  military  duties  and  have  been 
replaced  by  a  lesser  number  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  four  military  services 
since  a  civilianization  program  was 
begun  in  October  1D65.  And.  Secretary 
Fitt  has  f'jrthcr  indicated  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  targeted 
another  24.000  jobs,  now  held  by  mili- 
tarv  personnel,  to  be  civilianized  by  the 
ei-idof  June  19G8. 

The  Manpo'wer  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee has  been  actively  interested 
in  this  program  for  many  months.  Our 
on-site  reviews  at  military  bases  across 
the  country  have  revealed  an  extensive 
number  of  military  men.  trained  for 
combat,  but  working  as  brick  masons, 
carpenters,  electricians,  stock  clerks, 
draftsmen,  bookkeeping  machine  opera- 
tors, and  even  statisticians.  These  are 
occupations,  of  course,  that  are  common 
to  our  civilian  economy  and  for  which 
we  have  able  civilian  people  available 
to  do  the  work. 

All  of  this  information  has  been  given 
to  officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  vie-i\-  of  the  world  situation,  especial- 
ly in  Southeast  Asia,  with  a  continuing 
demand  for  veil-trained  military  men, 
it  appears  all  the  more  realistic  and 
proper  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  combat  potential.  I,  therefore,  com- 
mend the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a 
successful  continuation  of  this  program. 
The  program  has  several  benefits  for 
the  American  people.  It  means  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  trained  man  in  uniform 
for  military  instead  of  civilian  work.  Sec- 
ondly, there  will  be  a  reduced  require- 
ment of  some  114,000  military  by  July  1, 
1968,  due  to  this  conversion  project. 
There  is  also  the  savings  in  tax  dollars. 
The  114,000  militai-y  will  actually  be  re- 
placed by  95,000  civilians.  This  means  a 
very  sizable  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 


BOB  POAGE  ANSWERS  SENATOR 
KENNEDY'S  TELEGRAM 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marl:s,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  letter 
dated  March  20.  1968.  written  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
PoAGEl  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
letter  was  in  response  to  a  telegram  sent 
by  Senator  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Poage  in 
which  the  former  sought  "consideration, 
counsel  and  support"  in  his  campaign 
for  President. 

Mr.  PoAOE's  letter  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
His  comments  on  the  war  situation  and 
the  need  for  a  united — rather  than  a 
divided— front  during  this  time  of  peril, 
is  timely  and  appropriate.  Every  Ameri- 
can should  real  Mr.  Poage's  comments. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mahch  20.  1968. 
Hon.  UoBEP.T  F.  Kennedy. 
L'..S  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Your  wire  of  last 
Saturday  advising  that  you  wanted  me  to 
have  advance  knowledge  of  your  candidacy 
against  President  Johnson  was  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Poage  at  our  Washington  residence 
about  eleven  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

In  that  wire  you  ask  for  my  "consideration, 
counsel  and  support."  I  would  not  have 
otherwise  volunteered  any  suggestions.  Since 
you  ask  my  views.  I  must  speak  frankly. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  always  given  all- 
out  support  to  my  country  whether  It  was 
at  the  moment  led  by  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  or  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower. I  shall  continue  to  support  my  coun- 
try regardless  of  politics  and  that,  of  course, 
means  that  I  cannot  give  any  political  sup- 
port to  anyone  who,  in  my  judgment,  is 
weakening  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  our 
enemies. 

There  Is  no  need  to  haggle  over  respon- 
sibility for  past  actions.  We  are  presently 
engaged  In  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ments of  our  country,  both  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  to  the  co-signers  of  the  Seato 
Treaty.  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
and  continually  offered  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  any  time,  any  place,  they  wanted 
to  negotiate.  They  ignore  his  offers.  He  has, 
three  times,  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Each  time  the  enemy  lias  but  used 
this  opportunity  as  a  means  to  strengthen 
Its  position,  with  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
American  lives. 

The  President  has  used  a  minimum  of 
force.  Many  Americans  feel  that  he  has  not 
used  enough  force.  The  President  has  rec- 
ognized that  any  show  of  weakness  or  lack 


of  determination  on  our  part  is  bound  to 
prolong  the  war.  He  has  been  terribly  handi- 
capped by  the  Intemperate  and  unfounded 
criticism  of  those  who  have  repeatedly  en- 
couraged the  Communists  to  believe  that 
they  needed  but  to  hold  on  a  little  longer 
in  "order  to  achieve  our  complete  humilia- 
tion and  withdrawal.  Without  passing  upon 
anvone's  motives,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  sug- 
gest that  right  now  the  Viet  Cong  are  re- 
ceiving more  efTectlve  support  from  those  In 
Washington  who  question  our  determination 
than  they  are  from  tho.se  In  Moscow  who  are 
supplying  rockets. 

While  Lyndon  John.son.  the  man  you  asked 
me  to  oppose,  has  been  my  friend  for  a  great 
many  vears.  I  don't  think  he  is  a  perfect 
President,  and  so  long  as  we  must  elect 
mortal  men,  I  don't  expect  a  perfect  Presi- 
dent, but  I  do  want  certain  qualities  of 
leadership  In  my  President. 

I  want  mv  President  to  be  able  to  make 
decisions  and  to  stand  by  them.  I  don't  want 
him  to  tell  us  In  January  that  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  and  then  In  March  tell  us  he 
is  a  candidate  and  has  evidently  been  plan- 
ning his  candidacy  through  the  Intervening  " 
time. 

I  want  my  President  to  be  willing  to  com- 
mit himself  without  asking  someone  else  to 
step  out  on  the  thin  Ice  to  see  If  It  will 
support  him.  If  he  Is  lacking  In  political 
courage.  I  fear  he  will  be  found  lacking  In 
administrative  determination. 

I  want  my  President  to  succeed  or  fall  on 
his  own  efforts.  I  don't  want  him  to  appro- 
priate for  himself  the  results  of  the  efforts 
of  someone  else  who  was  more  willing  to  take 

I  want  my  President  to  be  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  "recon- 
ciliation" (the  term  you  use  In  your  wire) 
and  dismemberment  of  his  political  party. 
If  he  does  not  recognize  this,  probably  he 
won't  be  able  to  draw  similar  distinctions  In 
the  field  of  our  national  interests. 

Finally,  I  want  my  President  to  look  like 
the  leader  of  a  great  modern  nation.  I  don't 
want  him  to  be  continually  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  long-haired,  unwashed  beatniks. 

Therefore,  having,  as  you  requested, 
thoughtfully  considered  your  wire,  I  am  now 
accepting  your  invitation  to  counsel  you, 
and  I  suggest  your  Immediate  withdrawal 
from  this  race. 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  vours, 

W.  R.  Poage, 
Congressman. 

/       

OUR  PRESENCE  IS  LEGAL  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  was  astonished  at  a  statement 
which  was  attributed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild,  alleging  that  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  was  illegal,  and  that  our  par- 
ticipation there  subjected  the  President 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  United 
States — and  I  presume  all  Members  of 
Congress — to  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  was  accorded  the  Nazi  leaders 
after  their  convictions  following  the  war 
crimes  trials  after  World  War  II. 

I  took  the  trouble.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
a  very  thorough  research  made  on  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  our  presence 
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there.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  presence  in  Vietnam  is  entiicly  legal. 
I  include  in  my  remarks  a  very  learned 
legal  analysis  of  the  ba.sis  for  our  being 
there  plus  other  pertinent  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
these  memorandums,  bccau.se  they  set  in 
proper  perspective  the  local  basis  for  our 
beinti  in  Vietnam,  and  an.swer  the  rather 
remarkable  charue  made  by  the  National 
Lawvers'  Guild  that  the  leaders  of  our 
Government,  includinp:  the  Members  of 
Coiuness,  would  be  .^ub.iect  to  war  ciimi- 
nal  trials  as  t:ie  n\<:ult  cf  uur  lue.sence 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  Col.  Eberhard 
P.  Dcutsch,   chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on   peace   and  law   through 
United  Nations  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, called  to  my  attention  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  which  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
illegahty.  under  international  law,  of  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam, 
The   st-atement   appeared   in   the   daily 
Co^'GREssioNAL   RECORD    for   January    2. 
1968.  at  pages  A6580-83  in  an  extension  of 
remarks  ot  our  colleague  from  Michigan 
IMr.  CoNYERsl.  There  have  been  otiier 
statements  and  memorandums,  by  other 
groups  of  lawyers,  seeking  to  demonstrate 
the  illegahty  of  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam 
with  which  Colonel  Deutsch  would,  of 
course,  disagree.  What  particularly  dis- 
turbed Colonel  Dcutsch  about  this  state- 
ment, and  what  particularly  disturbs  me 
now  that  it  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, is  the  further  conclusion  of  this 
statement  that  becau.se  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  alleged   illegal  our 
leaders  are  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
puni.shment   as   were   the  Nazi   leaders 
convicted  at  Nuremberg.  Such  allegation 
should  concern  eveiT  one  of  us  in  this 
Chamber.  It  is  within  our  power  to  make 
any  further  U.S.  military  participation 
in  Vietnam  impossible,  and,  if  our  par- 
ticipation there  is  illegal,   that  is  ju.st 
what  we  should  do.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if 
such  allegation  does  not  have  a  sound 
legal  foundation,  it  should   not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  unchallenged. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  today 
is  to  prove  the  falsity  of  that  statement 
and  all  similar  statements  which  call 
into  question  the  legality  of  the  military 
assistance  we  are  giving  to  the  elected 
government  of  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

At  the  heart  of  the  question  of  legality 
is  the  problem  of  violations  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  The  present  militei-y 
activities  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam violate  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  accords  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Each  side,  however,  claims  that  its 
own  activities  are  but  a  permissible  re- 
sponse to  a  prior  violation  by  the  other 
side.  It  is  important,  then,  to  determine 
who  violated  the  accords  first.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  each  of  the  legal  memo- 
randums I  have  seen,  which  concludes 
that  the  U.S.  participation  is  illegal,  falls 
into  a  common  error.  I  say  falls  into  a 
common  error  although  I  should  say  that 
they  contain  common  distortions. 

The  first  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords to  be  recognized  by  these  memo- 
randums on  illegaUty  Is  the  1956  refusal 


of  South  Vietnam  to  hold  the  nation- 
wide elections  which  had  been  contem- 
plated. There  is  real  doubt  that  this  con- 
stituted a  violation  because  tlic  purpose 
of  the  elections  was  to  obtain  "a  free 
expression  of  the  national  will."  which 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain 
under  conditions  cxi.sting  at  the  time 
in  the  north.  F.ven  if  it  be  as.sumed  that 
there  was  a  \iolation.  however,  anyone 
who  cannot  >'?c  that  there  were  earlier 
serious  violation'^  of  tlie  accords  is  cither 
blind  or  biased.  Here  is  a  charge  made 
by  tlic  Department  of  State  in  "Aggres- 
sion liom  the  North."  52.  Department  of 
State  Bulletin:  404,  424  '1965i  : 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indochina 
War  at  Geneva  in  l'J54.  Ihe  Conunuiilsts  were 
making  plans  to  t.ike  over  all  former  French 
territory  in  Snuthrast  Asia.  When  Vlctnr:m 
was  partitioned,  thousands  of  carefully  se- 
lected partv  members  were  ordered  to  remain 
In  place  in  »he  South  and  keep  their  secret 
appar.itus  lalaot  to  liclp  promote  Hanoi's 
cause.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored 
away  for  future  use. 

Le.st  there  be  any  who  say  that  this 
1965  statement  is  but  a  .self-.sei-ving  dec- 
laration to  nationalize  an  ille?;al  position, 
let  me  quote  from  a  1955  report: 

While  the  last  official  Vlctniinh  military 
unitK  have  been  withdrawn  in  .iccordance 
with  the  Geneva  accord,  clandestine  elements 
remain  south  of  the  17ih  parallel.  Agents  and 
propa'jandists  are  active  in  infiltration  .ind 
subversion  Secret  Vietmlnh  village  councils 
have  been  set  up  in  many  areas  and  func- 
tion at  night  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
administration  Small  armed  b.uids  even  op- 
erate openlv  111  the  mountainous  regions  In 
the  event  of  a  breakdown  in  the  present 
truce.  t!ie  Vletminh  have  in  these  units  a 
fifth  column  ready  to  go  into  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

Tliat  observation  i.s  not  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  StaU>  report.  It  was  not  made  by 
a  biased  observer.  It  was  made  by  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  in  a  report  dated 
October  3,  1955,  to  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Pu-lations.  The  Vietmlnh 
activities  it  describes  were  clearly  ma- 
terial violations  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
for  a  complete  withdrawal  of  opposing 
forces  to  either  side  of  the  17th  parallel. 
It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  material  breach  of  a 
treaty  provision  by  one  party  justifies  the 
other  in  withholding  performance  of  an 
equivalent  cr  related  provi.'^ion. 

By  1962,  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam,  es- 
tablished by  the  Geneva  agreemenUs,  with 
the  Polish  member  dissentinjr,  came  to 
the  conclusion: 

That  m  specific  instances  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  armed  and  unarmed  personnel, 
arms,  munitions,  .:nd  other  .supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  In  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  with  the  object  of  support- 
ing, organizing,  and  carrying  out  hostile  ac- 
tivities, including  .irmed  attacks,  directed 
against  the  .'Vrmed  Forces  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Zone  in  the  South  .  .  .  land  that| 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  P.A.V. 
(Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam]  has  allowed  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting, 
encouraging,  and  supporting  hostile  activities 
In  the  Zone  of  the  South.  |  These  acts  and 
activities  are)  In  violation  of  Articles  [10!. 
19,  24.  and  27  of  the  Agreements  on  the 
CKsatlon  of  HoKtilltles  in  Vietnam. 
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To  meet  these  acts  of  aggression  from 
the  north,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
requested  increased  aid  and  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  had  received 
it.  In  the  same  report  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission foimd : 

The  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Military  As- 
.slstance  Command  In  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  of  a  large  number 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  beyond  the  stated 
strength  of  the  MAAG  (Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Qrotip) .  amounts  10  a.  factual  mili- 
tary alliance,  which  is  prohibited  under  Arti- 
cle  19  of  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

However,  the  legality  of  this  kind  of 
response  to  a  material  breach  of  a  treaty 
provision  by  one  party  is  well  recognized 
in  international  law. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  illegal  under  the  principles  of 
international  law,  nor  does  it  violate 
any  of  its  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Far  from  being  engaged 
in  a  war  of  aggression,  which  is  the  kind 
condemned  at  Nuremberg,  the  United 
States  l8..engaged,  at  the  request  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  a  series  of  con- 
trolled responses  to  aggression,  launched 
from  the  north  by  Ho  Chi  Minh's  "Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam."  It  is  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  of  collective  self-de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of 
the  elected  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Whatever  doubt  anyone  might  have 
about  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam,  let  not 
the  groimd  for  doubt  be  the  illegality  of 
the  actions  under  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Whatever  else  it  is,  the 
American  people  is  a  moral  people.  The 
American  people  would  not  knowingly 
support  an  illegal  war.  To  cast  doubt 
upon  the  legality  of  American  activities 
in  Vietnam,  when  there  is  no  doubt,  is  to 
do  a  great  disservice  to  the  American 
people. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  doubt  about  the 
legality  of  our  actions  in  Vietnam  which 
may  have  been  created  by  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  in- 
serted in  the  Record  earlier  this  year, 
I  will  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
two  papers  which  answer  all  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  to  our 
participation  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
defense  effort  and  which  make  crystal 
clear  the  legality,  under  all  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  of  this 
response  to  aggression  from  the  north. 
The  first,  entitled  "The  Legality  of 
United  States  Participation  in  the  De- 
fense of  Vietnam."  was  published  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  March 
28.  1966,  at  page  474.  The  second,  en- 
titled "The  Legality  of  the  United  States 
Position  in  Vietnam."  was  written  by 
Col.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  and  appeared 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  May  1966,  at  page  436.  The  piece  by 
Colonel  Deutsch  demonstrates  the  sound- 
ness of  the  position  taken  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  February  1966 — that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  is 
legal  under  international  law  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
Third,  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Congres- 


sional Record  of  March  7,  1966,  on  this 
subject. 

The  fourtli  dociunent  is  the  brief  filed 
by  the  Government  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts, 
entitled  "United  States  of  America 
against  William  Sloane  Coliin  et  al."  The 
documents  follow : 

I  Prom  tlie  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
Mar.  28.  1966 1 

THF     I-ECALlrV    OP    U.S.    P.^RTICIPATIOM    IN    THE 

DfFFNSE  OF  Vietnam 
(The  leg.il  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
Leonard  C.  Meeker.  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  un  Foreign  Relations  on 
.March   8  ) 

I.  THE  INIIFD  ~-.-ATE.S  AND  SOITH  VIETNAM 
HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TNDFR  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE 
OF    .SOtTH    VIETNAM    AGAINST    .^RMED    ATTACK 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  south  Viet-Nam.  the  United  States 
lias  been  ;isslsting  that  country  in  defend- 
ing itself  against  armed  attack  from  the 
Communist  North.  This  attack  has  taken  the 
forms  of  externally  supported  subversion, 
clandestine  supply  of  arms.  Infiltration  of 
armed  personnel,  and  most  recently  the 
sending  of  regular  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese armv  into  the  South. 

International  law  has  long  recognized  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  South  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  United  States  are  engaging  in  such  col- 
lective defense  consistently  with  Interna- 
tional law  .".nd  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
A.  South  Vietnam  is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communists  North  Vietnam 
The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  established  a 
demarcation  line  between  North  Vlet-Nam 
and  South  Viet-Nam.-  They  provided  for 
withdrawal  ut  military  forces  into  the  respec- 
tive zones  north  and  south  of  this  line.  The 
accords  prohibited  the  use  of  either  zone  for 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  "further 
an  aggressive  policy." 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  of  1954.  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
oped a  covert  political-military  organization 
in  South  \^iet-Nam  based  on  Communist 
cadres  it  had  ordered  to  stay  in  the  South, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  The  activities  of  this  covert  orga- 
nization were  directed  toward  the  kidnaping 
and  assassination  of  civilian  officials — acts 
of  terrorism  that  were  perpetrated  in  In- 
creasing numbers. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961,  the 
North  Viet-Nam  regime  inflltrated  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  Inen  into  the  South.  It  is  esti- 
mated tliat  13.000  additional  personnel  were 
inliltrrited  in  1962,  and.  by  the  end  of  1964, 
North  Viet-Nam  may  v.ell  have  moved  over 
40.000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas  into 
South  Viet-Nam. 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported in  1962  the  findings  of  its  Legal  Com- 
mittee: 

"There  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
Zone  in  tlie  Nortii  to  the  Zone  in  the  South 
with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organizing 
and  carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  tiie  Armed 
Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in  the 
South. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  [Peoples 
.\rmy  of  Viet  Nam)  has  allowed  the  Zone 
in  the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  en- 
couraging and  supporting  hostile  activities  In 


^he  Zone  In  the  South,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South." 
Beginning  in  1964,  the  Communists  appar- 
ently exhausted  their  reservoir  of  Southern- 
ers who  had  gone  North.  Since  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  Infiltrated  Into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun  to  infil- 
trate elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
in  increasingly  larger  numbers.  Today,  there 
is  evidence  that  nine  regiments  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fighting  in  or- 
ganized units  in  the  South. 

In  the  guerrilla  war  In  Viet-Nam.  the  ex- 
ternal aggression  from  the  North  is  the  criti- 
cal military  element  of  the  insurgency,  al- 
though it  is  unacknowledged  by  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  In  these  circumstances,  an  "armed  at- 
tack" is  not  as  easily  fixed  by  date  and  hour 
as  in  the  case  of  traditional  warfare.  However, 
the  infiltration  of  thousands  of  armed  men 
clearly  constitutes  an  "armed  attack"  under 
any  reasonable  definition.  There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  North 
Viet-Nam's  aggression  grew  into  an  "armed 
attack,"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It 
had  occurred  before  February  1965. 
B.  International  law  recognises  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack 

International  law  has  traditionally  recog- 
nized the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
tittack.  This  proposition  has  been  asserted  by 
writers  on  international  law  through  the  sev- 
eral centuries  In  which  the  modern  law  of 
nations  has  developed.  The  proposition  has 
been  acted  on  numerous  times  by  govern- 
ments throughout  modern  history.  Today  the 
principle  of  self-defense  against  armed  at- 
tack is  universally  recognized  and  accepted.' 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
cluded at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Imposed 
an  important  limitation  on  the  use  of  force 
by  United  Nations  members,  Article  2,  para- 
graph 4,  provides: 

"All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

In  addition,  the  charter  embodied  a  sys- 
tem of  International  peacekeeping  through 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  24 
summarizes  these  structural  arrangements  In 
stating  that  the  United  Nations  members: 
".  .  .  confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  respon- 
sibility the  Security  Council  acts  on  their 
behalf." 

However,  the  charter  expressly  states  In 
article  51  that  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  charter — including  the  limitation  of  ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  4,  and  the  creation  of 
United  Nations  machinery  to  keep  the 
peace — in  no  way  diminish  the  inherent  right 
*of  self-defense  against  armed  attack.  Article 
51  provides: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  by  Mem- 
bers in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  present  Charter 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems 
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•  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy, 
1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I.  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  6446,  p.  750. 


-  See,  e.g.,  Jessup,  A  Modem  Law  of  Nations, 
163  ff.  (1948);  Oppenhelm,  International 
Law,  297  ff.  (8th  ed.,  Lauterpacht,  1955) .  And 
see,  generally,  Bowett,  Self-Defense  in  Inter- 
national Law  (1958).  [Footnote  In  original.] 


necessary  In  order  to  maintain  or  restore  in- 
ternational peace  and  security." 

Thus  article  51  restates  and  preserves,  for 
member  states  in  the  situations  covered  by 
the  article,  a  long-recognized  principle  of  In- 
ternational law.  The  article  is  a  "saving 
clause"  designed  to  make  clear  that  no  other 
provision  in  the  charter  shall  be  interpreted 
to  impair  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense 
referred  to  in  article  51. 

Three  principal  objections  h.ave  been  raised 
agaiiast  the  availability  of  the  right  ol  indi- 
vidual and  collective  self -defense  in  the  case 
of  Viet-Nam:  (1)  that  this  riglit  applies  only 
in  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  on  a  United 
Nations  member:  (2)  that  it  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  South  Vlet-Nam  because  the 
latter  is  not  an  independent  sovereign  state; 
and  (3)  that  collective  self-defense  may  be 
undertaken  only  bv  a  regional  organization 
operating  under  chapter  VIII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  These  objections  will  now 
be  considered  in  turn. 

C.  The  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
ilefense  applies  in  the  case  of  South  Viet- 
Nam   whether   or   not    that   country    is   a 
member  of  the  I'nited  Nations 
1.  South  Vlet-Nam  Enjoys  the  Right  of  Self- 
Defense 
The  argument  that  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense  is   available   only   to   members   of   the 
United  Nations  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  and  the  relationship  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  international 
law  in  this  respect.   As  already  shown,   the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack  is 
an  inherent  right  under  international  law. 
The  right  is  not  conferred  by   the  charter, 
and,  indeed,  article  51  expressly  recognizes 
that  the  right  is  inherent. 

The  charter  nowhere  contains  any  provi- 
sion designed  to  deprive  iionmembers  of  the 
right  of  ssir-delense  against  armed  att.ack.» 
Article  2.  paragraph  C.  does  charge  the  United 
Nations  with  responsibility  lor  insuring  that 
nonmember  st.\ies  act  in  i.ccordance  with 
United  Nations  "Principles  so  lar  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  Protection  against 
aggression  and  self-defense  against  armed 
attack  are  important  elements  in  the  whole 
charter  scheme  lor  the  maintenance  ol  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  To  deprive  non- 
members  of  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  would  not  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  organization,  but  would  instead  be 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Thus 
article  2.  paragraph  6— and.  indeed,  the  rest 
of  the  charter— should  certainly  not  be  con- 
strued to  nullify  or  diminish  the  inherent 
defensive  rights  of  nonmembers. 
2  The  United  States  Has  the  Right  to  Assist 
in  the  Defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  Al- 
though the  Latter  Is  Not  a  United  Nations 
Member 

The  cooperation  of  two  or  more  interna- 
tional entitles  in  the  defense  of  one  or  both 
against  armed  attack  is  generally  referred  to 
.as  collective  self-defense.  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam 


at  the  hitter's  request  Is  an  example  of  col- 
lective self-defense. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  individual  or  collecUve  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack,  as  that  right 
exists  in  internaUonal  law.  f  ubject  only  to 
treaty  lUniuitions  and  obligations  undertaken 
by  this  country. 

It  iias  been  urged  that  the  United  States 
has  no  riclit  to  participate  in  the  coUecuve 
defense  of  .'-^outh  Viet-Nam  because  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  speaks  only 
of  the  situaUon  "if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  Die  VnUcd  Nations." 
This  argument  is  without  substance. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  Im- 
pose restrictions  or  cut  down  the  otherwise 
available  rights  of  United  Nations  members. 
By  its  own  terms,  the  article  preserves  an 
inherent  right.  It  l.s,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere  In  the  charter  for  any  obliga- 
tion of  members  restricting  their  participa- 
tion in  collective  defense  of  an  entity  that 
is  not  a  United  Nations  member. 

Article  2,  paragraph  4.  is  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  Imposing  limitations  on 
the  use  of  force  by  members.  It  states  that 
they  "...  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  s^tate.  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Action  taken  in  defense  against  armed  at- 
tack cannot  be  characterized  as  falling  within 
this  proscription.  The  record  of  the  San 
Francisco  conference  makes  clear  that  ar- 
ticle 2.  paragraph  4.  was  not  intended  to 
restrict  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
armed  attack.* 

One  will  search  in  vain  for  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  that  would  preclude 
United  States  participation  in  the  collective 
defense  of  a  nonmember.  The  fact  that  ar- 
ticle 51  refers  only  to  armed  attack  "against 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations '  implies 
no  intention  to  preclude  members  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  defense  of  nonmembers. 
Any  such  result  would  have  .'seriously  detri- 
mental consequences  for  international  peace 
and  security  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  charter.'  The 
right  of  members  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  nonmembers  is  upheld  by  leading 
authorities  on  international  law 
D.  The  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  applies  u-hcthcr  or  not  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  regarded  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign state 
1.  South  Vlet-Nam  Enjoys  the  Right  of 

Self-Delense 
It  l-.as  been  asserted   that  the  conflict   In 
Vlet-Nam  is  "civil  strife"   in  which   foreign 


While  nonmembers.  isuch  as  South  Viet- 
Nam,  have  not  formally  undertaken  the 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
their  own  treaty  obligations,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  much  of  the  substantive  law 
of  the  charter  has  become  part  of  the  general 
law  of  nations  through  a  very  wide  accept- 
ance by  nations  the  world  over.  This  is  par- 
ticulariv  true  of  the  charter  provisions  bear- 
ing on  the  use  of  force.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  south  Viet-Nam,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  expressed  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  charter,  in  apply- 
ing for  United  Nations  membership.  Thus 
i;  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  appraise 
the  actions  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  relation  to 
the  legal  standards  set  forth  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  [Footnote  in  original.] 


•  See  6  UNCIO  Documents  459.  |  Footnote  in 
original.] 

■  In  particular,  the  statement  of  the  first 
purpose: 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  col- 
lective measures  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 

■  Bowett,  Self-Defense  m  International 
Law.  193-195  (1958);  Goodhart.  "The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949."  79  Recueil  DCS 
Cours.  183  202-204  (1951,  vol.11),  quoted  In  5 
Whitemans  Digest  of  International  Law. 
1067-1068  1965);  Kelsen,  The  Law  of  the 
United  Nations.  793  (1950);  see  Stone.  Ag- 
gression and  World  Order,  44  (1958).  [Foot- 
note in  original.  1  \ 


Intervention  Is  forbidden.  Those  who  make 
this  assertion  liave  pone  so  far  as  to  compare 
Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  actions  In  Vlet-Nam  with 
the  crtorts  of  President  Uncoln  t(i  preserve 
the  Union  during  the  American  Civil  War. 
Any  such  characterization  Is  an  entire  fiction 
disregarding  the  actual  situation  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  The  Hanoi  regime  is  anything  but  the 
legitimate  goverinnent  of  a  unified  country 
in  which  the  South  t.-;  rebeUlng  aganist  law- 
ful national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  lor  a 
dlvLslon  of  Vlet-Nam  into  two  zones  at  the 
17lh  parallel.  Although  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion W.1S  intended  to  be  temporary.  It  was  cs- 
tablLshed  by  International  agreement,  which 
specifically  "forbade  aggression  by  one  zone 
against  the  other. 

The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  In  the  South 
lias  been  recognized  as  a  separate  Interna- 
tional entitv  bv  approximately  60  govern- 
ments the  world  over.  It  has  been  admitted 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1957  voted  to 
recommend  South  Vlet-Nam  for  membership 
In  the  organization,  and  its  admission  was 
frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Security  Council. 

In  any  event  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  lemporarily 
divided  state— whether  it  be  Germany.  Korea, 
or  Vlet-Nam— can  be  legally  overrun  by 
armed  forces  from  the  other  zone,  crossing 
the  internationally  recognized  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two.  Any  such  doctrine 
would  subvert  the  international  agreement 
establishing  the  line  of  demarcation,  and 
would  pose  frave  dangers  to  International 
peace. 

The  action  of  the  Umted   Nations  in  the 
Korean   conflict   of    1950   clearly   established 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  greater  license 
for  one  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  state 
to  :ittack  ihe  other  zone  than  there  is  lor 
one    state    to    attack    another    state.    South 
Viet-Nam    lias    the   same    right    that   South 
Korea  had   to  defend  itself  and  to  organize 
collective   dclense   :igalnst  an   armed   attack 
from  the  North.  A  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council   dated   June   25.    1950,    noted    "with 
grave   concern    the   armed   attack   upon   the 
Republic    of    Korea    by    forces    Irom    North 
Korea."    and    determined    "that    this    action 
constitutes  a  breach  ol  the  peace." 
2.  The  United  States  Is  Entitled  To  Partici- 
pate   in   the   Collective   Defense   of   South 
Vict-Nam   Whether   or   Not    the   Latter   Is 
Rezardod    ,ls    an    Independent    Soverei'ni 
.of.ite 

As  stated  earlier.  South  Viet-Nam  has 
been  recognized  as  a  .separate  international 
enuty  by  approximately  60  governments.  It 
has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies and  lias  been  excluded  Irom  the  United 
Nations  Oritaniz.ition  c  nly  by  the  Soviet  veto. 
There  is  liOthing  m  the  ciiarter  to  .suggest 
that  United  Nations  members  are  precluded 
from  participatini;  m  the  defense  ol  a  recog- 
nized international  entity  against  .iimcd  at- 
tack merely  because  the  entity  may  l.ick 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  I'ldepcndent 
sovereij^n  slate.  Any  such  result  would  iiave 
a  destructive  effect  on  the  Etability  (;f  in- 
ternational engagements  such  as  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1934  ..ud  on  internationally  agreed 
lines  of  demircuion.  .Such  a  result,  far 
from  being  in  accord  with  the  charter  and 
the  purposes  of  ;hc  United  N:it:ons.  would 
undermine  them  and  would  create  new  dan- 
gers to  international  peace  and  security. 
E.  The  United  Nations  Ciiarter  does  not  limit 
the  right  of  self-defense  to  regional  orga- 
ni:.ations 

Some  have  argued  that  collective  self-de- 
fense may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
arrangement  or  agency  operating  under 
chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Such   an  assertion  ignores  the  structure  of 
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the  charter  and  the  practice  followed  In  the 
more  than  20  yeart  since  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  basic  proposition  that  rights  of  self- 
defense  are  not  Impaired  by  the  charter — 
its  expressly  stated  In  article  51 — is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  provision  limiting 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  collec- 
tive defense  by  a  regional  arrangement  or 
agency.  The  structure  of  the  charter  rein- 
forces this  conclusion.  Article  51  appears  in 
chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  entitled  "Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion." whereas  chapter  VIII,  entitled  "Re- 
gional Arrangements,"  begins  with  article  52 
and  embraces  the  two  following  articles.  The 
records  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  show 
that  article  51  was  deliberately  placed  in 
chapter  VII  rather  than  chapter  VIII.  "where 
it  would  only  have  a  bearing  on  the  regional 
system."  ' 

Under  article  51.  the  right  of  self-defense 
Is  available  against  any  armed  attack. 
whether  or  not  the  country  attaclced  is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  and  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  attack.  Chapter 
Vin,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  relations 
among  members  of  a  regional  arrangement 
or  agency,  and  authorizes  regional  action  as 
appropri'ate  for  dealing  with  "local  disputes." 
This  dWtTnctlon  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
In  1945. 

For  example,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization has  operated  as  a  collective  secu- 
rity arrangement,  designed  to  take  common 
measures  in  preparation  against  the  even- 
tuality of  an  armed  attack  for  which  collec- 
tive defenses  under  article  51  would  be  re- 
quired. Similarly,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  was  designed  as  a  collective  de- 
fense arrangement  under  article  51.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  emphasized  this  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  1954. 

By  contrast,  article  1  of  the  Charter  of 
BogotA  (1948).  establishing  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  expressly  declares 
that  the  organization  is  a  regional  agency 
vrtthln  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  chapter 
VJII  of  the  irnited  Nations  Charter  was  in- 
cluded primarily  to  take  account  of  the 
functioning  of  the  inter-American  system. 

In  sima.  there  is  no  basis  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  contending  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  atwck 
is  limited  to  collective  defense  by  a  regional 
organization. 

F.   The  United  States  has  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations 

A  further  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
conferred  on  United  Nations  organs — and. 
In  particular,  on  the  Security  Council — ex- 
clusive power  to  act  against  aggression. 
Again,  the  express  language  of  article  51 
contradicts  that  assertion.  A  victim  of 
armed  attack  is  not  required  to  forgo  indi- 
vidual or  collective  defense  of  its  territory 
until  such  time  as  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nizes collective  action  and  takes  appropriate 
measures.  To  the  contrary,  article  51  clearly 
states  that  the  right  of  self-defense  may  be 
exercised  "until  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security."  " 


■  17  UNCIO  Documents  288.  [Footnote  In 
original.! 

»  An  argument  has  been  made  by  some  that 
the  United  States,  by  joining  in  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  South  Viet-Nam,  has  violated 
the  peaceful  settlement  obligation  of  article 
33  In  the  charter.  This  argument  overlooks 
tiie  obvious  proposition  that  a  victim  of 
armed  aggression  is  not  required  to  sustain 
the  attack  undefended  whUe  efforts  are  made 
to  And  a  political  solution  with  the  aggressor. 
Article  51  of  the  charter  Illustrates  this  by 


Aa  Indicated  earlier,  article  51  is  not  literal- 
ly applicable  to  the  Vlet-Nam  situation  since 
South  Viet-Nam  is  not  a  member.  However, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  article  51  and 
adopting  its  provisions  as  an  appropriate 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  members  in  a  case 
like  Viet-Nam.  one  can  only  conclude  that 
United  States  actions  are  lully  In  accord  with 
this  country's  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  51  requires  that: 

"Measures  taken  by  Members  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security." 

Tlie  United  States  lias  reported  to  the  Se- 
curi'y  Council  on  measures  it  has  taken  in 
countering  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Viet-Nam  In  August  1964  tlie  United  States 
asked  the  Council  to  consider  the  situation 
created  by  Nortli  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
United  States  destroyers  m  the  Tonkin  Gulf." 
Tlie  Council  thereafter  met  to  debate  the 
question,  but  adopted  no  resolutions.  Twice 
in  February  1965  ti.e  United  States  sent  addi- 
tional reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
conflict  in  Viet-Nam  and  on  the  additional 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  In  the 
collective  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam.''  In 
January  1966  the  United  States  formally  sub- 
mitted the  Viet-Nam  question  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  consideration  and  introduced 
a  draf  tresolution  calling  for  discussions  look- 
ing toward  a  peaceful  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  the  Geneva  accords." 

At  no  time  has  the  Coimcil  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  restore  i>eace  and  seciu-ity  in  South- 
east .'Vsia.  The  Council  has  not  expressed 
criticism  of  United  States  actions.  Indeed, 
since  the  United  States  submission  of  Jan- 
uary 1966.  members  of  the  Council  have 
been  not.\bly  reluctant  to  proceed  with  any 
consideration  of  the  Viet-Nam  question. 

The  conclusion  i.s  clear  that  the  United 
Stat?s  has  in  no  way  acted  to  interfere 
with  United  Nations  consideration  of  the 
confl.ct  in  Viet-Nam.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Unit?d  St.iWs  has  requested  United  Nations 
con.'sideratiun,  and  the  Council  has  not  seen 
lit  to  act. 

G.  International  law  decs  not  require  a  dec- 
laration of  jca-  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
takirig  measures  of  self-defense  against 
armed  attack 

The  existence  or  absence  of  a  formal  tiec- 
laration  of  war  is  not  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  international  use  of  force  is 
lawful  :vs  a  matter  of  international  law.  The 
United  Nations  Charter's  restrictions  focus 
on  the  manner  and  purpose  of  its  use  and 
not  on  ;\ny  formalities  of  announcement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  formal  dec- 
l.Tjatlon  of  war  would  not  place  any  obliga- 
tions on  either  side  in  the  conflict  by  which 
tiaat  side  would  not  be  bound  in  any  event. 
The  rules  of  international  law  concerning 
the  conduct  of  hostilities  in  an  international 
armed  conflict  apply  regardless  of  any  dec- 
laration of  war. 

H.  Summary 

The  analysis  set  forth  above  shows  that 
South  Viet-Nam  has  the  right  In  present  clr- 


making  perfectly  clear  that  the  inherent  right 
of  self-defense  Is  impaired  by  "Nothing  In 
the  present  Charter,"  including  the  provisions 
of  article  33.  (Footnote  in  original.) 

» For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Adial  E.  Stevenson  in  the  Security  Coim- 
cil on  Aug.  5,  1964,  see  BuLLExm  of  Aug.  24, 
1964,  p.  272. 

"  For  texts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1965,  p.  240. 
and  Mar.  22,  1965,  p.  419. 

1-  For  background  and  text  of  draft  resolu- 
tion, see  ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1966,  p.  231. 


cumstances  to  defend  Itself  against  armed 
'  attack  from  the  North  and  to  organize  a  col- 
lective self-defense  with  the  participation  of 
others.  In  response  to  requests  from  South 
Vlet-Nam,  the  United  States  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  that  defense,  both  through  mili- 
tary action  within  South  Viet-Nam  and  ac- 
tions taken  directly  against  the  aggressor  in 
North  Vlet-Nam.  This  participation  by  the 
United  States  is  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law  and  is  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

II.  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  COM- 
MITMENTS TO  ASSIST  SOUTH  VIET-NAM  IN  DE- 
FENDING ITSELF  AGAINST  COMMUNIST  AGGRES- 
SION   FROM    THE    NORTH 

The  United  States  has  made  commitments 
and  given  assurances,  in  various  forms  and 
at  different  times,  to  assist  In  the  defense  of 
South  Viet-Nam. 

A.  The   United  States  gave  undertakings  at 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954 
At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 

accords  in  1954,  President  Elsenhower  warned 
"that  any  renewal  of  Communist  aggression 
would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,"  at  the  same  time  giving  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  "not  use  force 
to  disturb  the  settlement."  '^  And  the  formal 
declaration  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
conference  stated  that  the  United  States 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international   peace  and  security."  '  '• 

B.  The  United  States  undertook  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  defend  South  Viet- 
Nam  in  the  SEATO  Treaty 

Later  in  1954  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  a  number  of  other  countries  and  signed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty."  The  treaty  contains  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  article  IV  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

"Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety. 
and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
U'uted  Nations." 

Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol  stat- 
ing that: 

"The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam." 

Thus,  the  obligations  of  article  IV.  para- 
'  graph  1.  dealing  with  the  eventuality  of 
armed  attack,  have  from  the  outset  covered 
the  territory  of  South  Viet-Nam.  The  facts 
as  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  attack 
against  the  South  have  been  summarized 
earlier,  in  the  discussion  of  the  right  of 
self-defense  under  international  law  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  term 
"armed  attack"  has  the  same  meaning  in 
the  SEATO  treaty  as  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Article  IV,  paragraph  1.  places  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  party  to  the  SEATO  treaty  to 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes"  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack.  The  treaty  does 
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■-  For  a  statement  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  June  21,  1954,  see  ibid..  Aug.  2, 
1954,  p.  163. 

'"'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  162. 

"For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


not  require  a  collective  determination  that 
an  armed  attack  has  occurred  in  order  that 
the  obligation  of  article  IV.  paragraph  1. 
become  operative.  Nor  does  the  provision  re- 
quire collective  decision  on  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  common  danger.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  pointed  out  when  transmitting 
the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  commilnient 
in  article  IV.  paragraph  1.  "leaves  to  the 
judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed  attack 
occurs."  '■ 

The  treaty  was  intended  to  deter  armed 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  To  that  end  it 
created  not  onlv  a  multilateral  alliance  but 
also  a  series  of  bilateral  relationships.  The 
obligations  are  placed  squarely  on  'each 
Party"  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area— not  upon  "the  Partle.s."  a  word- 
ing that  might  have  implied  a  necessity  lor 
collective  decision.  The  treaty  was  intended 
to  give  the  assurance  of  United  States  assist- 
ance to  any  party  or  protocol  state  that  might 
suffer  a  Communist  armed  attack,  regardless 
of  the  views  or  actions  of  other  parties.  The 
fact  that  the  obligations  are  individual,  and 
may  even  to  some  extent  differ  among  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
United  States  understanding,  expressed  at 
the  time  of  signature,  that  its  obligations 
under  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  apply  only  in 
the  event  of  Communist  aggression,  whereas 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  were  unwilling 
so  to  limit  their  obligations  to  each  other. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  commit- 
ment under  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  in  the 
event  of  armed  attack,  independent  of  the 
decision  or  action  of  other  treaty  parties.  A 
Joint  statement  Issued  by  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of 
Thailand  on  March  6.  1962,'«  reflected  this 
understanding : 

"The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  For- 
eign Minister  that  in  the  event  of  such 
aggression,  the  United  States  intends  to  give 
full  effect  to  Its  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  processes. 
The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that  this 
obligation  of  the  United  States  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all  other 
parties  to  the  Treaty,  since  this  Treaty  obli- 
gation is  Individual  as  well  as  collective." 

Most  of  the  SEATO  countries  have  stated 
that  they  agreed  with  this  interpretation. 
None  has  registered  objection  to  it. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  it  noted  that  the 
treaty  area  was  further  defined  so  that  the 
"Free  Territory  of  Vietnam"  was  an  area 
"which,  if  attacked,  would  fall  under  the 
protection  of  the  Instrument."  In  its  con- 
clusion the  committee  stated: 

"The  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  these  addi- 
tional obligations  commits  the  United  States 
to  a  course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent 
with  our  own  highest  interests." 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 
C.  The  United  States  has  given  additional  as- 
surances to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam 

The  United  States  has  also  given  a  series 
of  additional  assurances  to  tlie  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  As  early  as  October  1954 
President  Elsenhower  undertook  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  help  make  South  Viet- 
Nam  "capable  of  resisting  attempted  sub- 
version or  aggression  through  military 
means."  '■  On  May  11.  1957.  President  Eisen- 
hower   and    President    Ngo    Dinh    Diem    of 


the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  issued  a  joint 
statement  '^  which  called  attention  to  "the 
large  build-up  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
miliUtry  forces  in  North  Vietnam"  and  stated: 
Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  is 
covered  by  Article  IV  ol  t!ie  Southeast  Asia 
Colltctivc  Defense  Treaty.  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Npo  Dinh  Diem  agreed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  threatening 
the  political  independence  of  the  Republic 
ol  Viet-Nam  would  he  considered  a.s  en- 
dangering peace  and  suiljiUty. 

On  August  2.  1061.  President  Kennedy 
declared  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
.shall  not  be  lost  to  the  Communist  lor  lack 
of  any  support  wiiich  the  United  States 
Government  can  render."  ■"  On  December 
7  of  that  year  President  Diem  appealed  lor 
addltionalsupport  In  l.ls  reply  ol  December 
14.  1961.  President  Kennedy  recalled  the 
United  .stales  declaration  made  at  the  end 
of  the  Geneva  conference  in  1954.  and  re- 
affirmed that  the  United  States  was  'pre- 
pared to  help  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to 
protect  its  people  and  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence." -"  This  assurance  has  been  re- 
affirmed many  times  since. 

HI.  ACTIONS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOUTH 
VIET-NAM  ARE  JUSTIFIED  UNDER  THE  GENEVA 
.MCOR05  OF  1954 

,4.  Description  of  the  accords 
The  Geneva  accords  of  1954-  tstablished 
the  date  and  hour  lor  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
Nam.  drew  a  "provisional  military  demarca- 
tion line"  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  both 
sides,  and  required  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers and  the  phased  regroupment  ol  Viet 
Minh  forces  from  the  south  to  the  north  and 
of  French  Union  forces  Irom  the  north  to 
the  south.  The  introduction  into  Viet-Nam 
of  troop  reinforcements  and  new  military 
equipment  (except  for  replacement  and  re- 
pair) was  prohibited.  The  armed  forces  of 
each  partv  were  required  to  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  territory  of  the 
other  zone.  The  adherence  of  cither  zone  to 
any  military  alliance,  and  the  use  of  either 
zone  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
■further  an  aggressive  policy,"  were  pro- 
hibited. The  International  Control  Com- 
mission was  established,  composed  of  India, 
Canada  and  Poland,  with  India  as  chair- 
man. The  task  of  the  Commission  was  to 
supervise  the  proper  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions ol  the  cease-fire  agreement.  General 
elections  that  would  result  in  reunification 
were  required  to  be  held  in  July  1956  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ICC. 
B.  North  Viet-Nam  violated  the  accords  from 
the  begmnuig 
From  the  verv  beginning,  the  North  Viet- 
namese   violated    the    1954    Geneva    accords. 


Communist  military  forces  and  supplies 
were  left  in  the  South  in  violation  of  the 
uccorils.  Otlier  Communist  nuerrillas  were 
moved  north  for  further  training  and  then 
were  infiltrated  into  the  South  in  violation 
of  the  accords. 

C.  The  introduction  of  United  States  military 
personnel  and  equipment  !<«'!  justJied 
The  arcfir'ts  prohibited  llie  reinlorcement 
of  ioreipn  intlilury  forces  in  Viet-Nam  and 
the  iiUroclucLion  <;l  new  military  equipment, 
bill  ihry  allowed  replacement  of  existing 
military  personnel  and  equipment  Prior  to 
late  i:)61  South  Viet-Nam  liad  received  con- 
tidorable  iiiililary  equipment  and  supplies 
Irom  tlie  Unlloil  .states,  and  the  Lulled 
States  had  gradually  enlarged  its  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  slightly  less 
than  ;tOO  nif-n  These  actions  were  reported 
to  tlie  ICC  and  were  justified  as  replacementb 
lor  i-qiilpment  in  Viet-Nam  in  1054  and  lor 
French  iraiiiing  and  advisory  personnel  \\ho 
bad    been   withdrawn   after    1954 

As  the  C'onimunif.t  aggression  intensified 
durint;  1961.  with  increased  Infiltration  and 
a  inarKed  stepping  up  of  Communist  torror- 
l.sm  in  the  South,  the  United  States  found 
It  necessary  in  late  1961  to  liicrea.se  substan- 
tially the  numbers  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  amounts  and  types  of  equipment  in- 
troduced by  this  country  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  increases  were  justified  by  the 
iiueruaiional  law  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  entitles 
the  other  at  least  to  wltlihoid  compliance 
with  an  equivalent,  corresponding,  or  related 
provision  until  the  defaulting  party  Is  pre- 
pared   to   honor   its   obligations.- 

Iii  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  by 
North  Viet-Nam  justified  South  Vlet-Nam  In 
suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
controlling  entry  of  loreign  military  person- 
nel and  military  equipment. 
D.  South  Viet-Nam  uas  justified  in  refusing 
lo  implement  the  election  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Accords 

The  Geneva  accords  conu*mplated  the  re- 
unification of  the  two  parts  of  Vlev-Nam. 
They  conUdned  a  provision  lor  general  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  July  1956  in  order  to 
obtain  a  "free  expression  oi  the  national 
will."  The  accords  stated  that  "consultations 
win  be  lield  on  this  subject  between  the 
competent  representative  authorities  of  the 
two  zones  from  20  July   1955  onwards." 

There  may  be  some  question  whether 
South  Viet-Nam  was  bound  by  these  election 


•'■  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  20,  1954.  p.  820. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1962,  p.  498. 

'"  For  text  of  a  message  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  see 
ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  735. 


-  For  text,  see  ibid..  May  27.  1957.  p.  851. 

^■For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
ciien  Cheng  of  the  Republic  of  China,  see 
ibid..  Aug.  28.  1961.  p.  372. 

-•  For  text  of  an  exchange  of  messages  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  President 
Diem,  see  ibid..  Jan.  1.  1962.  p.  13. 

-  These  accords  were  composed  of  a  bi- 
lateral cease-fire  agreement  between  the 
■  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  People's  Army 
of  Viet  Nam"  and  the  "Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indo- 
china." together  with  a  Final  Declaration  of 
the  Conference,  to  which  France  adhered. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  was  not  a  signa- 
tory of  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  did  not 
adhere  to  the  Final  Declaration.  South  Viet- 
Nam  entered  a  series  of  reservations  in  a 
statement  to  the  conference.  This  statement 
was  noted  by  the  conference,  but  by  decision 
of  the  conference  chairman  it  was  not  in- 
cluded or  referred  to  In  the  Final  Declara- 
tion. (Footnote  in  original] 


--This  principle  of  law  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  It  may  be  invoked  are  most 
fully  discussed  In  the  Fourth  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties  bv  Sir  Gerald  Fltzmaurice, 
articles  18.  20  (U.N.  doc.  A  CN  4  120(19591) 
II  "yearbook  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission 37  lU.N.  doc.  A  CN.4  SERA  1959' 
Add  1)  and  in  the  later  report  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Waldock,  article  20  lUN.  doc  A  CN  4  ' 
156  and  Add.  1  -3  ( 1963)  )  II  Yearbook  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  36  lUN.  doc 
A,'CN.4  SERA  1963  Add.l  i  Among  the  au- 
thorities c;ted  by  the  lourth  report  for  this 
proposition  are:  il  Oppenheim.  International 
Law  136.  137  l7th  c-d  Lauterpacht  1955):  I 
Rousseau.  I'nnapes  grneraux  du  droit  in- 
ternational public  365  (19441:  II  Hyde,  f'l- 
ternational  Law  1G60  et  .^eq  (2d  1947 1;  II 
Gugeenheim.  Traite  de  droit  international 
pubhc  84.  85  (1935 1 ;  -Spiropoulos.  Traitc 
theoriaue  it  pratique  de  droit  international 
public'289  (1033):  Verdross.  V'Akerrecht,  328 
(1950 1 :  Hall.  Treatise  21  (8th  ed.  Hlccins 
1924 1 :  3  .'icciolv.  Tratado  de  Direito  Inter- 
naci<mal  Publico  82  ( 1956-57) .  See  also  draft 
articles  42  and  46  of  the  Law  of  Treaties  by 
the  International  Law  Commission,  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  the  work  of  Its  15tli 
session  (General  Assembly.  Ofliclai  Records. 
18th  Session.  Supplement  No.  9(A  5809 1  i . 
(Footnote  in  original.) 
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provisions.  As  Indicated  earlier,  South  Vlet- 
Nam  did  not  sign  the  ceaae-flre  agreement 
oX  1954,  nor  did  It  adhere  to  the  Pinal  Dec- 
laration of  the  Geneva  conference.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  at  that  time  gave 
notice  of  Its  objection  In  particular  to  the 
election  provisions  of  the  accords. 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  these 
provisions  were  binding  on  South  Vlet-Nam, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government's  failure 
to  engage  In  consultations  In  1955.  with  a 
view  to  holding  elections  In  1956.  Involved 
no  breach  of  obligation.  Tlie  conditions  in 
North  Vlet-Nam  during  that  period  were 
such  as  to  make  Impossible  any  free  and 
meaningful   expression  of   popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  conditions  in  the 
North  were  admitted  even  by  the  Communist 
leadership  In  Hanoi.  General  Glap,  currently 
Defense  Minister  of  North  Vlet-Nam.  in  ad- 
dressing the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  in  October 
1956,  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  were  running  a  police  state 
where  executions,  terror,  and  torture  were 
commonplace.  A  nationwide  election  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  a  travesty. 
No  one  In  the  North  would  have  dared  to  vote 
except  .M  directed.  With  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of..the  Vietnamese  people  living  north 
of  the  ITth  parallel,  such  an  election  would 
have  meant  turning  the  country  over  to  the 
Communists  without  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment realized  these  facts  and  quite  properly 
took  the  position  that  consultations  for  elec- 
tions In  1956  as  contemplated  by  the  accords 
would  be  a  xiseless  formality.-' 

IV.  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  FTLL  AUTHORnT  TO 
COMMtr  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  THE  CC  L- 
LECnVE    DEFENSE    OF    SOUTH    VIET-NAM 

There  can  be  no  question  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  United  States  forces  to  the  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  The  grant  of  authority 
to  the  President  in  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion extends  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  currently  undertaken  in  Viet-Nam. 
In  fact,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  crant  standing  alone  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  actions  taken  in 
Vlet-Nam.  These  actions  rest  not  only  on 
the  exercise  of  Presidential  powers  under 
article  II  but  on  the  SEATO  treaty— a  treaty 
advised  and  cx)nsented  to  by  the  Senate — and 
on  actions  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
joint  resolution  of  August  10,  1964.  When 
these  sources  of  authority  are  taken  to- 
gether— article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the 
SEATO  treaty,  and  actions  by  the  Congress — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  legality  under 
domestic  law  of  United  States  action  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

A.  The  President's  power  under  article  II  of 
the   Constitutioii   extends   to   the   acUcns 
currently   midertaken   in  Viet-Nam 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President,  in 
addition  to  being  Chief  Executive,  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct   ol    United     States     foreign    relations. 
These   duties   carry    very   broad   powers,   in- 
cluding the  power  to  deploy  American  forces 
abroad  and  commit  them  to  milit.iry  opera- 
tions when  the  President  deems  .-^uch  action 
necessary  to  maintain  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 


s'ln  any  event,  if  North  Viet-Nam  con- 
sidered there  had  been  a  breach  of  obligation 
by  the  South,  its  remedies  lay  In  discussion 
with  Saigon,  perhaps  in  an  appeal  to  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference,  or  in  a 
reconvening  of  the  conference  to  consider  the 
situation.  Under  international  law.  North 
Viet-Nam  had  no  right  to  use  force  outside 
Its  own  zone  in  order  to  secure  its  political 
objectives.   [Footnote  in  original.] 


In  1787.  it  was  originally  proposed  that  Con- 
gress have  the  f>ower  "to  make  war."  There 
were  objections  that  legislative  proceedings 
were  too  slow  for  this  power  to  be  vested  in 
Congress:  it  was  suggested  that  the  Senate 
might  be  a  better  repository.  Madison  and 
Gerry  then  moved  to  substitute  "to  declare 
war"  for  "to  make  war."  "leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
It  was  objected  that  this  might  make  it  too 
easy  for  the  Executive  ta  involve  the  nation 
in  war.  but  the  motion  carried  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote. 

In  1787  the  world  was  a  far  larger  place, 
and  the  framers  probably  had  In  mind  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States.  In  the  20th 
century,  the  world  has  grown  much  smaller. 
An  att.ick  on  a  country  far  from  our  shores 
can  Impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  security. 
In  the  SEATO  treaty,  for  example,  it  is  for- 
mally declared  that  an  ;rmed  attack  against 
Viet-Nam  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  Stato.>5. 

Since  the  Constitution  wRs  ridopted  there 
have  been  at  '.east  125  instances  in  which 
the  President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  t.ikc  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaininc:  prior  conirresslonal  au- 
thorization, start  ne  with  the  '■undeclared 
war"  with  France  (1798-1800).  For  example. 
President  Truman  ordered  250,000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
1950's.  President  Eisjnhower  dispatched  14.- 
COO  troops  to  Lebanon  m  1958. 

The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
the  judjnient  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cunistanccs  of  a  particular  armed  attack  are 
so  urgent  and  the  potential  consequences  so 
threatening:  to  the  security  of  the  United 
"States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress. 

D.  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treat]!  authorizes  the  President's  actions 
Under  article  VJ  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  "all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  ijo  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  Stat?s.  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Lar.d."  Article  IV.  paragraph  1,  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  csi.'.blisnes  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  a  Commtinist  armed  attack  against 
South  Vlet-Nam  endangers  the  peace  and 
saie'y  of  the  United  States.  In  this  same 
provisitiu  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
a  coninutment  in  the  SEATO  treaty  to  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes"  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack. 

Under  our  Constitution  It  is  the  President 
who  must  decide  when  an  armed  attack  has 
cccurred.  Ho  has  also  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  measures 
of  defense  are  required  when  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  are  endangered. 
If  he  considers  that  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  .South  Viet-N'am  is  required,  and 
that  irulitary  measures  against  the  source  of 
Communist  aggression  in  North  Viet-Nam 
are  necessary,  he  is  constitutionally  em-. 
po',icred  to  take  those  measures. 

The  SEATO  treaty  specifies  tiiat  each  party 
will  act  "in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes." 

It  has  recently  been  argued  that  the  use 
of  land  forces  in  Asia  is  not  authorized  un- 
der the  treaty  because  their  use  to  deter 
r;rmeu  <ittack  was  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Secretary  Dulles  testified  at  that  time 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  establish  (1) 
a  land  arm  in  Southeast  Asia  capable  of 
deterring  Communist  aggression,  or  (2)  an 
integrated  headquitrters  and  military  orga- 
nization like  that  of  NATO;  instead,  the 
United  States  would  rely  on  "naobile  striking 
power"  against  the  sources  of  aggression. 
However,  the  treaty  obligation  in  article  IV, 
paragraph  1,  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
the  event  of  armed  aggression,  is  not  limited 
to  particular  modes  of  military  action.  What 
constitutes  an  adequate  deterrent  or  an  ap- 


propriate response.  In  terms  of  military 
strategy,  may  change;  but  the  essence  of  our 
commitment  to  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger,  as  necessary  at  the  time  of  an  armed 
aggression,  remains.  In  1954  the  forecast  of 
military  judgment  might  have  been  against 
the  use  of  substantial  United  States  ground 
forces  In  Vlet-Nam.  But  that  does  not  pre- 
clude the  President  from  reaching  a  different 
military  Judgment  In  different  circumstances, 
12  years  later. 

C.  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 10, 1964.  authorizes  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  collective  defense  of 
South  Viet-Nam 

As  stated  earlier,  the  legality  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam  does  not  rest  only  on  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  President  under  arti- 
cle II — or  indeed  on  the  power  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congress  has  acted  In  unmis- 
takable fashion  to  approve  and  authorize 
United  States  action  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Following  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  against  United  States 
destroyers.  Congress  adopted,  by  a  Senate 
vote  of  88-2  and  a  House  vote  of  416-0.  a 
Joint  resolution  containing  a  series  of  im- 
portant declarations  and  provisions  of  law.=» 
Section  1  resolved  that  "the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  Congress  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  specific  actions  by  the  President  to 
repel  attacks  against  United  States  naval 
vessels  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  elsewhere 
in  the  western  Pacific.  Congress  further  ap- 
proved the  taking  of  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures ...  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
This  authorization  extended  to  those  meas- 
ures the  President  might  consider  necessary 
to  ward  off  further  attacks  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression  by  North  Vietnam  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pro- 
vide in  section  2: 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

Section  2  thus  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to 
act — using  armed  force  if  he  determines 
that  is  required — to  assist  South  Viet-Nam 
at  its  request  In  defense  of  its  freedom.  The 
Identification  of  South  Viet-Nam  through 
the  reference  to  "protocol  state"  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  unmistakable,  and  the  grant  of  au- 
thority "as  the  President  delftrmines"  is  un- 
equivocal. \j*' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Joint  resolution  shows  an  in- 
tention to  limit  United  States  assistance  to 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  aid,  advice,  and  training. 
This  suggestion  is  based  on  an  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Senator  [Gaylcrd' 
Nelson  which  would  have  added  the  follov,- 
Ing  to  the  text: 

"The  Congress  also  approves  and  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Presl- 
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-*  For  text,  see  Bullktin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p. 
268. 


dent's  declaration  that  the  United  Stales, 
seeking  no  extension  of  the  present  military 
conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation  In  a 
manner  that  is  "limited  and  fitting."  Our 
continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision  of  aid,  training  assistance,  and 
military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
response,  we  should  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  involvement  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict."  -■ 

Senator  |J.  W.)  Fulbrlght.  who  had  re- 
ported the  Joint  resolution  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

"It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  would  be  our  policy,  and  what 
I  stated  my  understanding  was  as  to  our 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 
In  other  words,  it  states  that  our  response 
should  be  appropriate  and  limited  to  the 
provocation,  which  the  Senator  states  as 
"respond  to  provocation  in  a  manner  that  is 
limited  and  fitting,"  and  so  forth.  We  do  not 
wish  any  political  or  military  bases  there. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a  colony.  We  seek 
to  insure  the  capacity  of  these  people  to 
develop  along  the  lines  of  their  own  desires, 
independent  of  domination  by  communism. 

■"The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjectionable. 
However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  it 
Is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution,  but  It  Is 
an  enlargement.  I  am  informed  that  the 
House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolution.  The 
House  Joint  resolution  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  with  it,  and  thus  take 
responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

"I  do  not  object  to  it  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy, 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  in 
this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  do  it.  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy"  -■'■ 

Senator  Nelson's  amendment  related  the 
degree  and  kind  of  U.S.  response  in  Vlet-Nam 
to  "provocation"  on  the  other  side;  the  re- 
sponse should  be  "limited  and  fitting."  The 
greater  the  provocation,  the  stronger  are  the 
measures  that  may  be  characterized  as 
"limited  and  fitting."  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases  was  a  "limited  and 
fitting"  response  to  the  attacks  on  U.S.  de- 
stroyers In  August  1964,  and  the  subsequent 
actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vlet-Nam  have  been  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  increased  war  of  aggression  carried  on 
by  North  Viet-Nam  since  that  date.  Moreover, 
Senator  Nelson's  proposed  amendment  did 
not  purport  to  be  a  restriction  on  authority 
available  to  the  President  but  merely  a  state- 
ment concerning  what  should  be  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  United  States. 

Congressional  realization  of  the  scope  of 
authority  being  conferred  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution Is  shown  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  measure  as  a  whole.  The  following  ex- 
change between  Senators  Cooper  and  Ful- 
brlght is  illuminating: 

"Mr.  Cooper  (John  Sherman  Cooper).  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  article  IV,  provides  that  In  the 
event  an  armed  attack  Is  made  upon  a  party 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  or  upon  one  of  the  protocol  states 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  one  of  whom  Is  the  United  States, 


would  then  take  such  action  as  might  be  ap- 
propriate, after  resorting  to  their  consiitu- 
tiontU  processes.  I  assume  that  would  mean, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that  Con- 
gress would  be  asked  to  grant  the  authority 
to  act. 

"Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  ure  satisfying  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  ol  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty?  In  other 
words,  are  we  now  giving  the  President  ad- 
vance authority  to  take  whatever  action  he 
may  deem  necessary  respecting  South  Viet- 
nam and  its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the 
defense  of  any  other  country  Included  In  the 

treatv? 

■  Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

•Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will 
give  that  authorilv  by  this  resolution? 

"Mr.  Fi'LBRicHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it.  If  a  situation  later  developed  In 
which  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  concur- 
rent resolution. "  ' 

The  August  1964  Joint  resolution  continues 
in  force  today.  Section  2  of  the  resolution 
provides  that  it  shall  expire  "when  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
securitv  of  the  area  is  re.asonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except  that 
it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress."  The  President 
h.as  made  no  such  determination,  nor  has 
Congress  terminated  the  joint  resolutlon.-- 

Instead,  Congress  in  May  1965  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $700  million  to  meet  the 
expense  of  mounting  military  requirements 
m  Viet-Nam.  (Public  Law  89-18,  79  Stat. 
109.)  The  Presidents  message  asking  for  this 
appropriation  stated  that  this  was  "not  a 
routine  appropriation.  For  each  Member  of 
Congress   who   supports   this  request  Is  also 


«=  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
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-'  no  Cong.  Rcc.  18409  (Aug.  6.  1964).  Sen- 
ator I  Wayne  I  Morse,  who  opposed  the  joint 
resolution,  expressed  the  following  view  on 
August  6,  1964.  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  resolution: 

"Another  Senator  thought.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would  not 
broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to  en- 
gage in  a  land  war  if  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  in  that  way. 

"That  Senator  was  taking  great  consola- 
tion in  the  then  held  belief  that,  if  he  voted 
for  the  resolution,  it  would  give  no  authority 
to  the  President  to  send  many  troops  into 
Asia.  I  am  sure  he  was  quite  disappointed  to 
finally  learn,  because  it  took  a  little  time  to 
get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
places  no  restriction  on  the  President  in  that 
respect.  If  he  is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  read 
the  language  on  page  2.  lines  3  to  6.  and  page 
2.  lines  11  to  17.  The  first  reads: 

"  "The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

•"It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  in  regard  > 
the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not  lim- 
it that  authority.  That  is  why  I  have  called 
it  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  vests  the  power  to  declare 
war  in  the  Congress,  and  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"What  Is  proposed  Is  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  to  commit  acts  of  war." 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14.  pp. 
18426-27.) 

-  On  March  1,  1966.  the  Senate  voted,  92-5, 
to  table  an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
pealed the  Joint  resolution.  [Footnote  in 
original.) 


voting  to  persist  In  our  cRorUs  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  -"  The 
appropriation  act  constitutes  a  clear  con- 
gressional endorsement  and  approval  ul  the 
actions  taken  bv  the  President. 

On  March  1.  1966.  the  Congress  c  jntinufd 
to  express  its  support  of  the  Presidents  poUcv 
by  approving  a  $4  8  billion  supplemental 
milluiry  authorization  by  votes  of  392-14  and 
93-2  An  amendment  that  would  have  lim- 
ited the  President's  authority  to  commit 
forces  to  Vlet-Nam  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
by  a  votetf  04-2. 

D.  No  declaration  of  uar  by  t'le  Congress  is 
required  to  authorize  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  collcctne  deicnsc  of  South 
Virt-Nam 

No  declaration  of  war  Is  needed  to  author- 
ize American  actions  In  Viet-Nam.  As  shown 
in  the  preceding  sections,  the  President  has 
ample  authority  to  order  the  participation 
of  United  Stales  armed  forces  in  the  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam. 

Over  a  verv  long  i>eriod  In  our  history, 
practice  ..nd  "precedent  have  confirmed  the 
coiLstitulional  authority  to  engage  United 
States  forces  in  hostilities  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  This  history  extends  Irom  the 
undeclared  war  with  Prance  and  the  war 
against  the  Barbary  pirau^s  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  centurv  to  tlie  Korean  war  of  1950-53. 
.I.,mes  Madison,  one  of  tlie  leading  iramers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Presidents  John 
Adams  and  Jefferson  all  oon.strued  the  Con- 
stitution. In  their  official  actions  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing 
the  United  Slates  to  employ  its  armed  forces 
abroad  in  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  T'helr  views 
and  actions  constitute  highly  persuasive 
evidence  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Constitution.  History  has  accepted  the  inter- 
pretation that  was  placed  on  the  Constitution 
by  the  early  Presidents  and  Congresses  in 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  hostilities  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  The  instances  of 
such  action  in  our  history  are  numerous. 

In  the  Korean  confiict,  where  large-.sc.ale 
hostilities  were  conducted  with  an  American 
troop  iiarticipation  of  a  ([uarter  of  a  million 
men.  no  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the 
Coneress.  The  President  acted  on  the  basis 
of  his  constitutional  responsibilities.  While 
the  Securitv  Council,  under  a  treaty  ol  this 
country— tlie  United  Nations  Charter— rec- 
ommended assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea against  the  Communist  armed  attack,  the 
United  States  had  no  treaty  commitment 
at  that  time  obligating  us  to  Join  in  ihe  de- 
fense of  South  Korea.  In  the  case  of  South 
Viet-Nam  we  have  the  obligation  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  clear  expressions  of  con- 
gressional support.  If  the  President  could 
act  In  Korea  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
a  fortiori  he  is  empowered  to  do  so  now  In 
Vlet-Nam. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  the  only  available  constitutional  proc- 
ess by  which"  congresslonai  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  the  use  of  United  Slates 
armed  forces  in  combat  abroad.  But  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  insist  on  any  rigid  for- 
malism. It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of  ways 
in  which  to  exercise  its  powers.  In  the  case 
of  Viet-Nam  the  Congress  has  supported  the 
determination  of  the  President  by  the  Sen- 
ates  approval  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  of  August  10. 
1964,  and  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

V.     CONCLUSION 

South  Viet-Nam  is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communist  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  through  the  infiltration  of  armed  per- 
sonnel, military  equipment,  and  regular  com- 
bat units.  International  law  recognizes  the 


-■  For  text,  see  BrtLETrn  of  May  24,  1965, 
p    822. 
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right  of  Individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  South  Vlet-Nam.  and 
the  Onlt«d  States  upon  the  request  of  South 
Vlet-Nam,  are  engaged  In  such  collective  de- 
fense of  the  South.  Their  actlona  are  In  con- 
formity with  International  law  and  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that 
South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  precluded  by  So- 
viet veto  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  fact  that  South  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  a  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  state 
In  no  way  diminish  the  right  of  collective 
defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  United  States  has  commitments  to 
assist  South  Vlet-Nam  In  defending  itself 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
North.  The  United  States  gave  undertakings 
to  this  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
conference  In  1954.  Later  that  year  the  United 
States  undertook  an  international  obligation 
in  the  SEATO  treaty  to  defend  South  Vlet- 
Nam  against  Communist  armed  aggression. 
And  during  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  given  additional  assurances  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for 
a  cease-lire  and  regroupment  oi  contending 
forces,  a  division  of  Vlet-Nam  into  two  zones. 
and  a  psoJiibition  on  the  use  of  either  zone 
for- the  rewimption  of  hostilities  or  to  ■■fur- 
ther an  aggressive  policy."  From  the  begin- 
ning, North  Vlet-Nam  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  through  a  systematic  effort  to  gain 
control  of  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  In  the 
Ught  of  these  progressive  North  Vietnamese 
violations,  the  introduction  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  beginning  in  late  1961  of  substantial 
Unit«d  States  miUtary  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  South, 
was  fuUy  Justified;  substantial  breach  of  an 
International  agreement  by  one  side  permits 
the  other  side  to  suspend  performance  of  cor- 
responding obligations  under  the  agreement. 
South  Vlet-Nam  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords  calling  for  reunification  through  free 
elecUons  throughout  Viet-Nara  since  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Vlet-Nam  cre- 
ated conditions  in  the  North  that  made  free 
elections  entirely  impossible. 

The  Presicent  of  the  United  States  has 
full  authority  to  conunlt  United  States  forces 
in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 
This  authority  -stems  from  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  Constitution  alone 
as  the  source  of  the  Presidents  authority, 
since  the  SEATO  treaty— advised  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate  and  forming  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land— sets  forth  a  Unitea 
States  commitment  to  defend  South  Vlet- 
Nam  against  armed  attack,  and  since  the 
Congress — in  the  Joint  resolution  of  August 
10.  1964.  and  in  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations acts  for  support  of  the  U.S.  military 
effort  in  Vlet-Nam — has  given  its  approval 
and  support  to  the  President's  actions. 
United  States  actions  In  Viet-Nam.  taken  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
do  not  require  any  declaration  of  war.  as 
shown  by  a  long  line  of  precedents  for  the 
use  of  United  States  armed  forces  abroad  in 
the  absence  of  any  congressional  declaration 
of  war. 

IProm  the  American  Bar  Association 

Journal.  May  1966 1 
The  LEGALrrY  of  the  United  States 
PosmoN  IN  Vietnam 
(Reviewing  the  history  of  developments  in 
and    concerning    the    Southeast    .'Vsia    are.i 
since    1954.    Mr.    Deutsch    demonstrates    the 
soundness    of    the    position    taken    by    the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation last  February— that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  is  legal  under 
international  law  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty.  The  Committee   of   which 
Mr.   Deutsch   Is   chairman   was   one   of   the 
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sponsors     of     the     resolution     the     House 
aidopted.) 

(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch) 
By  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  the  com- 
manders in  chief  of  tlie  French  Union  Forces 
in  Indi^hina.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
People^s  Army  of  Vietnam,  on  the  other. 
eeUvblished  the  17th  parallel  as  the  military 
demarcation  line  lietween  North  and  South 
■Vietnam,  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  each 
side  of  the  line.  Fhey  stipulated  that  the 
armed  forces  of  each  party  were  to  respect 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  territory  of 
the  other  zone,  and  that  neither  zone  was  to 
be  used  "far  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or 
to  further  an  aggressive  policy".'  The  accords 
additionally  provided  for  the  creation  of  an 
International  Commission,  composed  of  India 
(Chairman) .  Poland  and  Canada,  to  supervise 
the  agreements.- 

In  1962  the  Internatlon.nl  Commission  re- 
ported, with  approval,  findings  of  Its  Legal 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  arms,  armed  and  unarmed 
personnel,  munitions  and  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  vv-lth  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting;, organizing  .ind  carrying  cut  hostile 
activities,  includins  irmed  attacks,  directed 
ai^alnst  the  .'^rmed  Forces  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Zone  in  the  South",  and  that  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam  'has  allowed  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  en- 
couraging and  supporting  hostile  activities 
in  the  Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  ;it  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South".' 
The  evidence  further  demonstrates  that 
the  agcresslon  by  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vletn.im  (the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
had  been  ^olng  on  unabashedly  since  the 
.signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  that 
North  Vietnam  h.-.d  consistently  violated 
these  .iccords  from  their  inception.  An  ofBclal 
State  Department  report  recites: 

While  nccoti.-itin::;  -'n  end  to  the  Indochina 
War  at  Geneva  in  1954.  the  Communists  were 
making;  plans  to  take  over  all  former  French 
territory  in  Southeast  Asia.  When  Vlet-Nam 
was  partitioned,  thousands  of  carefully  se- 
lected p.irty  members  were  ordered  to  remain 
in  place  in  the  South  and  keep  their  secret 
apparatus  intact  to  help  promote  Hanoi's 
cause.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored 
away  for  future  use.* 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  nei- 
ther the  Repubhc  of  (South)  Vietnam  nor 
the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Accords,  and  that  while  the  United  States 
participated  In  the  discussions  leading  up 
to  the  accords,  it  did  not  sign  the  final  dec- 
laration. However,  during  the  last  plenary 
session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  July  21. 
1954.  Under  Secretary  of  Stote  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  head  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
said  in  an  olflcial  statement  that  his  Gov- 
ernmeiit  ■would  view  any  renewal  of  the 
aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ments with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
tlireaicmng  international  f>eace  and  secu- 
rity ",-■ 

On  September  8.  1954.  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Geneva  Accords  were  executed,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense   (SEATO) 


Treaty  was  signed.  Parties  to  It  were  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  Pakistan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  on  February  1,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  82  to 
1  •  It  took  effect  on  February  19.  1955.'' 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  provides  that  each  party  thereto  "rec- 
ognizes that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  In  the  treaty  area '  against  any  of  the 
Parties  or  against  any  State  or  territory 
which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  Its 
own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it 
will  in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes"."  By  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  day.  the  parties  "unani- 
mously designate [d]  for  the  purposes  of  Ar- 
ticle IV  .  .  .  the  free  territory  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam".'" 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  made  by  the  parties 
in  a  reiteration  of  "their  faith  In  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  set  forth  In  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations".'-  nothine  in 
which,  according  to  Article  52  thereof,  "pre- 
cludes the  existence  of  reelonal  arrangements 
or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  re- 
gional action  .  .  .".  Article  53  of  the  charter 
provides  that  "no  enforcement  action  shall 
be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  1;  y 
regional  agencies  without  the  -authorization 
of  the  Security  Council  .  .  . ".  These  two  iirti- 
cles  are  at  the  head  of  Chapter  VIII. 

The  preceding  chapter  (VTI)  deals  with 
"Action  with  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace. 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion". Tlie  first  twelve  articles  (39  to  50.  In- 
clusive) of  that  chapter  prescribe  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  to 
meet  "any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace  or  act  of  aggression".  By  the  last  arti- 
cle (51)  of  that  chapter,  It  Is  stipulated  ex- 
pressly that  "nothing  In  the  present  Charter 
shall  Impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security". 

It  was  clearly  with  these  provisions  of  Arti- 
cles 51  and  52  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  in  mind  that.  In  Article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  each  party  thereto  agreed 
that  it  would  "act  to  meet  the  common 
danger"  In  the  event  of  "aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  [anywhere]  In  the  treaty 
area"  (Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific).  "Enforcement  action"  Is  clearly  ac- 
tion to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  under  Articles  39  to  50  of  Chapter 
VII  of  the  charter.  Equally  clearly,  "enforce- 
ment action"  does  not  Include  measures  of 
"individual  or  collective  self-defense".  So 
that  when  Article  53  of  the  charter  provides 
that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
•  under  regional  arrangements  .  .  .  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Security  Council",  it 
does  not  refer  to  such  measures  of   "self- 
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'  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Viet  Nam,  IC  42  Rev.  2,  July  20,  1954  (the 
Geneva  Accords.  The  others,  not  immediately 
relevant,  dealt  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  re- 
.spectivelv  1 .  --Vrt.   19. 

-  Id..  Chap.  VI,  Arts.  29.  34  et  seq. 

'  Special  Report  of  the  International  Covi- 
vasston  for  Super rision  and  Control  in  Viet 
Nam.  Saigon,  June  2,  1962,  para.  9;  reprinted 
in  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  S.  2793.  89th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  736  (19661.  hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ings. The  Polish  delegation  dissented, 

'  Aggression  from  the  Sorth.  52  Dept  State 
Bull.  404,  424  |1965). 

•  31  Dep  T  State  Bull.  162-163  ( 1954) . 


•  101  Cong.  Reg.  1060  (1955) . 

•  6  U.S.T.  &  O.I.A.  81.  T.LA.S.  No.  3170.  The 
treaty  is  reproduced  In  101  Cong.  Reg.  1049 
(1955)  and  In  Staff  of  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.. 
Background  Information  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asla  and  Vietnam  70-74  (Comm. 
Print  1966). 

-  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Article  VIII. 

'"The  protocol  Is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

'Execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  .vas  "with  the  understanding  that  Its 
recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and 
armed  attack  and  its  agreement  with  refer- 
ence thereto  in  Article  IV.  paragraph  1,  ap- 
ply only  to  communist  aggression  .  .  .". 
Supra  note  7,  signatory  clause. 

■'  Prefatory  clause. 


defense"  as  are  contemplated  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
explicit  recital  of  Article  51  of  the  charter 
that  "nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall 
Impair  the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense". 
declaration    states    purpose    of    agreement 

The  -Final  Dtclaration  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference". Issued  on  July  21.  1954.  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed,  states: 

•The  Conference  recogni-zes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Viet  Nam  is  to  settle  mlllt-iry  questioi  s  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  thi  t  the 
military  demarcation  line  Is  provisiont  1  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  sis  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary," '- 

It  was  by  no  means  contemplated,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  to  be  no  ultimate  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
next  article  (7)  of  the  final  declaration  pro- 
vided expressly  that  the  political  problems 
of  'independence,  unity  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity" were  to  be  determined  by  free  elec- 
tions, internationally  supervised.  That  article 
reads  "that,  so  far  as  Viet-Nam  is  concerned, 
the  settlement  of  political  problems,  effected 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
Independence,  unity  and  territorial  integri- 
ty, shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  people  to  en- 
joy the  fundamental  freedoms,  guaranteed  by 
democratic  institutions  established  iis  a  re- 
sult of  free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot 
under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission."  " 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  by  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  South  Vietnam  ("the  free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam")  was  promised  protection  as 
such  under  the  treaty.  Reference  has  since 
been  made  to  South  'C'ietnam  as  a  "protocol 

In  addition  to  the  reference  in  the  con- 
temporaneous protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty 
to  "the  State  of  Viet  Nam",  the  Republic  of 
(South)  Vietnam  "has  been  recognized  as  a 
separate  international  entity  by  approxi- 
mately sixty  governments  around  the  world. 
It  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  several 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1957.  the  General  Assembly  voted 
to  recommend  South  Viet  Nam  for  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations,  and  its  admis- 
sion was  frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Security  Council."  '' 

The  right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  ex- 
pressed to  be  unimpaired  'if  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations",  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  oppo- 
nents of  United  States'  policy  in  V'letnam 
that  this  amounts  to  explicit  denial  of  such 
a  right  in  the  event  of  attacks  against  non- 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  A  thesis 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 


1- IC,'43,Rev.  2.  July  21,  1954;  reprinted  In 
Background  Information,  supra  note  7. 
page  66. 

:"  Because  of  the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion against  South  'Vietnam,  the  contem- 
plated elections  were  never  held:  "A  nation- 
wide election  In  these  circumstances  -would 
have  been  a  travesty."  Memorandum.  The 
Legality  of  United  States  Participation  in  the 
Defense  of  Vict  Nam.  Department  of  State. 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  March  4,  1966, 
page  33. 

"See.  for  example.  Hearings  463-465  and 
Joint  Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  78  Stat.  384. 
approved  August  10.  1964. 

1'  Memorandum,  supra  note  13,  page  12.  See 
also  Vietnamese-United  States  Relations,  a 
Joint  statement  Issued  at  Washington  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  Viet  Nam,  May  11,  1957,  "White  House 
Press  Release.  36  Dep^  State  Bull.  851-852 
(1957). 


permitted  to  participate  in  collective  rell- 
defense  to  repel  aggression,  on  the  ground 
that  the  aggrieved  nation  is  not  a  member 
of  --he  United  Nations,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
ported on  its  face,  in  reason,  logic  or  law.'" 
Would  proponents  of  this  doctrine  suggest 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  would 
have  no  rlf-'ht  to  assist  .Switzerland  In  self- 
defense  against  a  lorelrn  invader? 

BT.it  the  right  of  self-defense  has  always 
exi.sted  independently  of  the  charter.'"  and 
that  right  Is  recognl-zed  expressly  in  Article 
51.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  charter 
merely  confirms,  as  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Innate  right  of  self-de- 
fense appertaining  to  both  members  and 
nonmembers.  Article  51  expressly  retains, 
unimpaired,  the  '■inherent"  right  of  both  in- 
dividual and  collective  .self-defense,  thus 
implicitly  recognizing  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  right  of  members  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  nonmembers  in  collective  self-de- 
fense against  aggre'^sion.  or  attack  "to 
maintain  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity ■ — the  very  first  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  itself,  as  stated  in  the  charter.''' 
On  August  7,  1964,  the  Congress  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate  and  416 
to  0  in  the  House,'"  the  Joint  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution,  in  which  the  preambular 
clauses  recite  that  "naval  units  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  international  law  have  de- 
liberately and  repeatedly  atuickea  United 
States  naval  vessels  lawfully  present  :n  in- 
ternational -waters,  and  have  thereby  created 
a  serious  threat  to  international  i>eace": 
•these  attacks  are  part  of  a  deliberate  and 
svstematlc  campaign  of  aggression"  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  "and  the  nations 
Joined  with  them  In  the  collective  defense 
of  their  freedom". 

The  resolution  then  states  "that  the  Con- 
gress approves  and  supports  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression";  that  •'the  United  suites  regards 
as  .iUil  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
(jeace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia";  and 
that  ••consonant  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its 
obUgations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  luiy  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  As.a  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  its  freedom."  --' 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  4,  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  declared  that  his  administration 
had  reached  "the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
our  own  national  Interests  demand  some  help 
from  us  in  sustaining  "Viet  Nam  the  mo- 
rale .  .  .  and  the  miUtary  strength  necessary 
to  its  continued  existence  in  freedom".^-  In 
a  letter  of  December  14,  1961,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  President 


'  The  principle  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  legally  entitled  to  participate  in 
collective  self-defense  of  nonmembers  is  sus- 
tained by  leading  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law.  BowETT.  Self-Defense  in  Inter- 
national Law  193-195  (1958):  Kelsen.  The 
La-w  of  the  United  Nations  793  (19501 . 

!■  Oppenheim.  International  Law.  297  et 
sea.  (8th  (Lauterpacht )  ed.  1955);  Jessup,  A. 
Modern  Law  of  Nations  163  et  seq.  ( 1948) . 

'-  See  footnote  16,  supra. 

i«  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14. 
pp.  18470-18471.  18555. 

-^78  Stat.  384.  approved  August  10,  1964. 

"  40  Dep't  St  ATI  BtTLL.  579-681  (1959) . 


Kennedy,  recalling  that  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  North  Vietnam  had  "violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Accords  ...  to  which 
they  bound  themselves  In  1954^'  ;ind  that  •■.it 
that  time,  the  United  States,  although  not 
a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared  that  It  'would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  apgression  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  Ituernatioiuil 
jieace  and  serurity'  ".  assured  him  thai  'in 
accordance  with  that  declaration,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  vour  request,  we  .ire  piepared  to 
help  the  Hepubllc  of  Viet-Nam  ...  to  ixre- 
serve  its  indei)endencc".= 

In  President  Johnson's  message  of  August 
5,  1964,  to  Congress,  reporting  the  Commu- 
nist attacks  on  United  Slates'  naval  vessels 
in  the  international  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  he  said : 

"The  North  ■Vietnamese  regime  has  con- 
stantly sought  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  This  Communi.st  regime  has  vio- 
lated the  Cieneva  accords  for  Vietnam  It  h.is 
systematically  conducted  a  campaign  of  sub- 
version, which  Includes  the  direction,  train- 
ing, and  supply  of  personnel  and  arms  for  the 
conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Viet- 
namese territory  .  .  .  Our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
in  particular  has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggression  and  strengthen 
their  independence.  The  threat  to  the  free 
nations  of  southe.ist  Asia  has  long  been 
clear."  ■■' 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Pol- 
icy Towards  Vietnam  questions  whether  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  deployment  of  United  States 
forces  to  Vietnam  can  "be  squared  with  our 
Constitution  .  .  .  for,  contrary  to  widely  held 
assumptions,  the  power  to  make  and  conduct 
foreign  policy  is  not  vested  exclusively  In  the 
President,  but  is  divided  between  him  and 
Congress  .  .  ."."  In  his  nies.sage  of  August  5. 
1964'  to  the  Con(/re.ss.  President  Johnswu 
went  on  to  sav  unequivocally  that  '•as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  have  concluded 
that  I  should  now  ask  the  Congress  on  lis 
part,  to  join  m  .-iflBrmlng  the  national  deter- 
mination that  all  such  attacks  will  be  met. 
and  that  the  United  States  v.lll  continue  in 
lus  basic  policy  of  assisting  the  free  nations 
of  the  area  to  defend  their  Ireedom."  And 
the  President  forthrlghtly  requested  that 
Congress  adopt  "a  resolution  cxpres.smg  the 
support  of  the  Congre.ss  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  armed  forces  .  .  .  and  to 
defend  Ireedom  and  preserve  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  in  accordance  -with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty." 

Two  days  later,  on  August  7.  in  response 
to  this  niessafre  irom  the  President.  Concress 
adopted  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  on 
August  10  the  President  signed  it  as  Public 
Law  88-108  -■ 

Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  provides  that  •nothine  in  the 
present  Charter  shall  impair  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
lense^',  requires  that  "incisures  taken  by 
Members  in  the  exercise  r,f  this  r:cht  of  se'I- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  .  .  .".  That  the  .Southeast 
Asia  Culleclive  Defense  Treaty  was  made 
under  and  in  accordance  -ivith  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nat.ons,  particularly  Article 
51.  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  IV  of  the  t.'eaty  (by  which 
each  party  agreed  to  participate  in  defending 
acts  of  aggression  in  the  treaty  area  i .  that 
"measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations." 

On  August  5.  1964,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 


"  46  Dept  State  Bxtll.  13-14  ( 1962) . 

-  Dep't  State  Bull.  261-263   (1964). 
^  Hearings.  Appendix   704-705. 

-  Supra  note  20. 
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Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  advised 
the  council  formaJly  of  two  "deliberate 
armed  attacks"  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  against  a  naval  unit  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas.  He  declared  that 
"these  wanton  acta  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion" were  simply  part  of  "the  sabotage  of 
the  international  machinery  established  to 
keep  the  peace  by  the  Geneva  agreements — 
;ind  the  deliberate,  systematic  and  flagrant 
violations  of  those  agreements  by  two  re- 
gimes which  signed  them  and  which  by  all 
tenets  of  decency,  law  and  civilized  practice 
are  bound  by  their  provisions",  all  of  which, 
he  said,  "fit  Into  the  larger  pattern  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Soulhei.st  Asia  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  half." 

Ambassador  Stevenson  assured  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  "we  are  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  help  our  friends  preserve  their  own 
opportunity  to  be  free  of  Imported  terror 
[and]  alien  assassination,  managed  by  the 
North  Vlet-Nam  Communists  based  In  Hanoi 
and  backed  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  Pelplng."  He  affirmed  solemnly  "that 
the  deployments  of  additional  U.S.  forces  to 
Southeast  Asia  are  designed  solely  to  deter 
further   aggression."  =" 

On  February  7,  1965,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son, by  a"I«tter  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Ccnnicll,  informed  that  body  of  "at- 
tacks by  the  Viet  Cong,  which  operates  under 
the  military  orders  of  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities In  Hanoi".  He  said  the  attacks  were 
part  of  an  over-all  plan  "to  make  war  against 
the  legitimate  government  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam"  In  "violation  of  International  law  and 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954".  He  stated  also 
that,  as  required  by  paragraph  2  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  Governments  had 
consulted  Immediately  and  had  agreed  that 
It  had  become  "necessary  to  take  prompt  de- 
fensive action"  to  resist  "this  continuing  ag- 
gression". He  reported  further  that  the 
"counter  measures  ...  are  a  justified  meas- 
ure of  self-defense"  and  that  he  was  "report- 
ing the  measures  which  we  have  taken  in 
accordance  with  our  public  commitment  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  against  ag- 
gression from  the  North".-' 

Of  particular  Interest  at  this  point  is  the 
reiterated  assertion  by  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 
phrased  variously  throughout  its  submission, 
that  "only  the  Security  Council  ...  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  .  .  .  act  of  aggression  and  .  .  .  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  ■.-"*  To  the  statements  quoted 
above,  which  were  made  by  Ambassador 
Stevenson  In  his  letter  of  February  7,  1965, 
he  added  significantly:  "We  deeply  regret 
that  the  Hanoi  regime,  in  its  statement  of 
August  8,  1964,  which  was  circulated  In 
Security  Council  Document  S-5888.  explicitly 
denied  the  right  of  the  Security  Council  to 
examine  this  problem."  •■' 

Less  than  three  weeks  later.  In  another 
letter  tc  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil,   Ambassador    Stevenson    transmitted    to 


that  body  an  extensive  State  Department 
report  entitled  Aggression  from  the  North: 
The  Record  of  North  Viet-Nam's  Campaign 
To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam.  the  facts  re- 
cited in  which.  Ambassador  Stevenson  sub- 
mitted, 'make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
character  of  that  coudict  is  an  aggressive 
war  of  conquest  w^iged  against  a  neighbor — 
and  make  nonsense  of  the  cynical  allegation 
that  this  is  simply  an  indigenous  insurrec- 
tion"." 

Innumerable  other  reports,  both  formal 
and  informal,  were  made  to  the  Security 
Council  bv  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations;  and  there  was 
even  one  by  President  Johnson  on  July  28, 
1965.  bespeaking  the  continued  efforts  of 
Secretary  General  U  Tliant  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  Vietnamese  problem  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  last  of  these  reports 
available  as  this  article  is  written — two  let- 
ters of  January  31.  1966,  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg  lo  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council— It  is  requested  "that  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  be  called  promptly  to 
consider  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam".  A  draft 
resolution,  calling  "for  immediate  discussions 
without  preconditions  .  .  .  among  the  ap- 
propriate interested  governments  .  .  .  look- 
ing toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords  .  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  a  du- 
rable peace  in  Southeast  Asia",  was  trans- 
mitted with  the  second  of  these  letters  for 
consideration   by   the  council.-' 

"We  are  firmly  convinced",  said  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  "that  In  light  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  .  .  .  the  Council  should  ad- 
dress itself  urgently  and  positively  to  this 
situation  and  exert  Its  most  vigorous  en- 
deavors and  its  immense  prestige  to  finding 
a  prompt  solution  to  it."  •"  Despite  all  prior, 
and  this  formal,  xirgent  submission  of  the 
Vietnamese  problem  to  the  Security  Council, 
it  has  never  taken  any  action  of  any  kind 
looking  toward  the  restoration  of  interna- 
tional peace  ar.d  security  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Neither  has  the  council  expressed  the  slight- 
est criticism  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  SEATO  area.=' 


-*5l    Dep't    State    Bull.    272-274    passim 
(19G4). 
-■  52    Dep't    State    Bull.    240-241    passim 

(1965). 

--•  Hearings.  Appendix  695. 

-"■■  In  a  letter  of  July  30,  1965.  from  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  who  succeeded  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson as  our  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  he  re- 
peated, in  substance,  this  statement.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  said:  "It  is  especially  un- 
fortunate that  the  regime  in  Hanoi  .  .  .  has 
denied  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
to  concern  Itself  with  this  dispute  in  any 
nanner.  and  has  even  refused  to  p>artlcipate 
.hsithe  discussions  in  the  Council."  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  Press 
Release  4610,  July  30,  1965. 


="  52  Dep't  State  Bull.  403,  419  ( 1965)  ,  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  statement  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards"  Vietnam  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can 
compare  his  position  in  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  Prance  were  threatening  to  intervene 
to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Confed- 
eracy". Hearings.  Appendix  692. 

"  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Press  Pweleases  4798  and  4799,  January 
31.  1966. 

J-  Id..  No.  4798. 

'  Memorandum.  .';upra  note  13,  page  20.  On 
February  2.  1966.  the  Security  Council  did 
put  the  Vietnam  question  on  its  agenda  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States.  The  vote 
was  nine  in  favor  i /Vrgentina,  China,  Japan, 
Jordan,  the  Netherlands.  New  Zealand, 
United  Kingdom.  United  States  and  Uru- 
guay I ;  two  agairst  i  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet 
Unioni;  four  a'ostentions  (France,  Mali,  Ni- 
ger! i  and  Uganda ) . 

Ambassadors  Federenko  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Tarabanov  of  Bulgaria  stated  that 
their  governments  "supported  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam  "that  the  question  be 
settled  within  the  Geneva  Accords",  and  the 
former  added  that  the  United  States  "was 
trying  to  throttle  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Viet-Nam  for  freedom  in  independ- 
ence ".  Ambassador  Seydoux  of  France  In- 
sisted that  the  United  Nations  "was  not  the 
proper  framework  for  achieving  a  peaceful 
soltitlon". 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Security  Council,  but  by  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1966,  the  president  of  the  council  ad- 
vised its  members   that   the   differences  of 


,  In  its  memorandvun  In  opposition  to  the 
p'ollcy  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  policy  Towards  Vietnam 
asserts  that  "the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  Viet  Nam  appears  plainly  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords."  » 
While  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
accords,  it  did  by  contemporaneous  unilateral 
declaration  agree,  in  effect,  to  respect  them. 
But,  as  demonstrated  above,  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords since  their  Inception  have  been  violated 
continuously  by  the  Hanoi  regime.  It  Is  an 
accepted  principle  of  International  law  that 
a  material  breach  of  a  treaty  by  one  of  the 
parties  thereto  dissolves  the  obligations  of 
the  other  parties,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
withholding  compliance  until  the  defaulting 
party  purges  Its  breach  ."^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the 
power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Congress  alone,  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  forces  to  Vietnam  by 
the  President,  without  a  formal  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war,  violates  the  con- 
stitutional flat.  When  the  phrasing  of  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  being  con- 
sidered at  the  convention  In  1787,  Its  original 
form,  vesting  In  Congress  the  power  to 
"make"  war,  was  changed  to  give  It  the  power 
to  "declare"  war,  "leaving  to  the  Executive 
the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks" — "he 
should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to  commence 
war"  and  "to  'conduct'  It  which  was  an  Ex- 
ecutive function".™ 

The  President  is,  under  Section  2  of  Arti- 
cle II  of  the  Constitution,  the  "Commander 
m  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States".  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  been  deemed  to  have 
authority  to  deploy  the  country's  military 
forces  to  trouble  spots  around  the  world, 
frequently  in  combat.  The  Department  of 
State  has  a  record  of  some  125  such  In- 
stances." 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  power  as  Conomander  In 
Chief  m  deploying  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  had  the  repeated 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  so  that,  although  the 
situation  now  seems  unquestionably  to  con- 
stitute war  In  Its  technical  sense,  a  formal 
Congressional  verbal  declaration  of  war  as 
such  could  not  conceivably  be  essential  to 
clothe  the  President's  conduct  with  constitu- 
tional validity.  This  Congressional  sanction 
has  been  evidenced  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities in  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1964,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  carry  on  the  defen- 
sive actions  undertaken  by  the  Executive. 

First,  as  to  the  treaty.  In  it  (paragraph  1, 
Article  IV)    each  of  the  parties  "recognizes 


opinion  among  them  as  to  the  problem  of 
.Vietnam  had  "given  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
that  it  would  be  inopportune  for  the  Council 
to  hold  further  debate  at  this  time",  but 
"that  the  Council,  having  decided  on  Febru- 
ary 2  to  place  on  its  agenda  the  item  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  January  31  from  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States,  remained  seized  of  the  problem  of 
Vlet-Nam."  UN  Monthly  Chronicle,  March, 
1966,  pages  3-10  passim. 

='  Hearings.  Appendix  702. 

^2  Oppenheim,  op.  cit.  supra  note  17,  at 
136,  137.  See  draft  Article  42  of  the  Law  of 
Treaties  by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion in  the  report  of  its  fifteenth  session. 
May  6  to  July  12.  1963.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Ofp. 
REC.  18th  Sess.,  Supp.  No.  9,  (A/5509). 

»'  2  FAhRAND,  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention 318-319. 

■<■  See  State  Department  Position  Paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  November  19,  1965,  Background 
Information,  supra  note  7,  at  254. 
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that  aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  in 
the   treaty   area   against"    any    of    them    or 
against  the  "free  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction  of  the  State  of  Vlet-nam"  (protocol) 
"would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety". 
Tlte  "treaty  area,"  under  Article  VIII.  in- 
cludes  "the   general   area  of   the  Southwest 
Pacific  not  .  .  .  north  of  21  degrees  30  min- 
utes north  latitude".  The  United  States  has 
historicallv   owned   tremendously   important 
and    valuable    strategic    territorial    interests 
in  that  area.  Aside  from  its  trusteeship  over 
the   Mariana    (except  Guam),  Marshall   and 
Caroline    Islands,    the    United    States    owns 
Guam    Wake   and   the   Sanioan   group.   And 
yet    tlie    Lawyers    Committee    on    American 
Policy   Towards   Vietnam   has   asserted   that 
"SEATO  is  not  a  regional  agency  within  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  UN  Charter",  because 
"Articles  51   and  53   .   .  .  envisaged  regional 
systems  which  historically  and  geographical- 
ly developed  Into  a  regional  community— not 
contemplating  a  regional  system  which  fused 
Southe<ist  Asia  with  a  country  of   the 
North    America    Continent '—"separated    by 
oceans  and  thousands  of  miles  from  South 
East  Asia."  ^ 

In  the  cited  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
aggression  in  the  treaty  area  it  would  "act  to 
meet  the  common  danger".  In  recommending 
ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  its 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  that 
"the  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the  risks 
which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  appreciates 
that  the  acceptance  of  these  obligations  com- 
mits tne  United  States  to  a  course  of  action 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Yet  these 
risks  are  consistent  with  our  own  highest  in- 
terests." '^  The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on 
February  1.  1955,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.*" 

In  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
adequate  foundation  for  the  ipse  dixit  o:  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
wards Viet  Nam  that  "the  'Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty'— connecting  the 
United  States  with  Southeast  Asia,  architec- 
tured  by  Secretary  of  Suite  Dulles,  is  a 
legalistic  artificial  formulation  to  circumvent 
the  foundamental  limitations  placed  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  unilateral  actions 
by  individual  members".'' 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
equivocal Congressional  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
ident's deployment  of  United  States  forces 
for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  con- 
tained in  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia  resolution 
of  August  10,  1964.  reciting  expressly  "that 
the  Congress  approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  anv  armed  attack  against  the  lorces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  lurther 
aggression",  and  that  the  United  States  is 
"prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
suite  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom".'-  .^  , 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American  Pol- 
icy Towards  Viet  Nam  quotes  a  passage  from 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily  Neu-s  of 
June  4    1965,  by  Richard  Starncs,  read  into 
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-  Hearings.  Appendix  693. 

*S    REP.,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  15   (l95o). 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  as  a  member 

of  the  committee,  concurred  in  this  report. 

'  Supra  note  6.  The  negative  vote  was  that 
of  Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Morse  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  he 
stated  after  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that 
"there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  treaty 
is  in  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter".  Concressionai,  Record,  vol.  101, 
pt.  l,p.  1060. 

"  Hearings.  Appendix  693. 

»=  Supra  note  20. 


the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng  of  Alaska,  which  states  that  the 
Joint  resoluUon  was  "passed  In  the  fever  of 
indignation  that  followed"  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin attacks,  and  then,  again  as  their  own 
ipse  dixit,  assert  that  'there  is  no  evidence 
that  Congress  thought  or  understood  that  it 
was  declaring  war".'' 

This  statement  is  .simply  Incorrect.  When 
the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
on  August  5,  1964.  recommending  passage  of 
•a  resolution  expressing  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  all  necessary  action  to  protect  our 
Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  nations  covered 
by  the  SEATO  Treaty",  lie  suited  explicitly 
that  he  "should  now  ask  the  Congress  on  its 
part,  to  Join  in  aflirming  the  national  deter- 
mination that  all  such  attacks  will  be  met. 
and  that  the  United  suites  will  continue  in 
its  basic  policy  of  a.-isisting  the  free  nations 
of  the  area  to  defend  their  freedom"." 

Ill  the  course  of  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate  on  August  6,  1964.  between  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas. 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee which  recommended  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution,"- the  following  discussion  (excerpts) 
took  place: 

"Senator  Cooper.  Are  we  now  [by  Uiis  reso- 
lution! giving  the  President  advance  author- 
ity to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vi^t-nam  and 
its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of 
any  other  country  included  in  the  Ueaty? 

■Senator  Fulbbight.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if 
the  President  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
lo  use  such  force  as  could  lead  us  into  war, 
we  would  give  that  authority  by  this  reso- 
lution? , 
■Senator  Fulbricht.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  it."  " 

ScnaUir  Morse  himself  called  the  resolu- 
tion -a  predated  declaration  of  war",'  which 
would,  somewhat  enigmatically,  give  "to  the 
President  what  I  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve is  an  unconstitutional  power  ...  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war'." 
The  enigma  in  this  puzzling  concept  seems 
to  arise  from  the  rather  simple  and  logical 
hypothesis  that  the  function  of  a  legislative 
•■declaration  of  war'  is  to  authorize  the  ex- 
ecutive "to  make  war".  Since,  by  Senator 
Morses  own  statement,  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  'to  make  war".  U 
surely  has  the  same  legal  ottect  as  a  Congres- 
sional "declaration  of  war"  ui  liacc  verba 
•would  have  had.* 

.Actually,  while  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  was  intended  to  go  as  far  as 
it  did.  there  was  no  real  question  about  it. 
Senator  Morse  himself  made  extended 
speeches  against  it.  repeatedly  warning  his 
colleagues  as  to  its  dire  import,  in  such 
words  as  that  it  "does  go  beyond  the  in- 
herent authority  of  the  President  to  act  in 
the  -self-defense  of  our  country  and  does  vest 
in  him  authority  to  proceed  to  carry  out  a 
cimpaign  that  amounts  in  fact  to  the  wag- 
ing of  war".'- 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  on  tne 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  bill  for  an  appropria- 
tion in  support  ol  the  military  forces  m  Viet- 


nam   Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia. 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  forces  Committee. 

s.\id :  .         , 

•I  knew  that  the  Joint  resolution  conferrea 
a  vast  grant  of  power  upon  the  President  U 
is  written  in  terms  that  are  not  capable  ol 
misinterpretation,  and  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  become  confused.  .  .  .  '1  he  lan- 
guage tould  not  have  been  drawn  more 
clearly  Penonallv.  I  would  be  ashamed  u 
say  lliat  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was  voting 
lor  when  I  voted  lor  that  Joint  resoluUon.  It 
is  only  one  pace  m  length.  It  is  clear.  It  is 
explicit.    It   contiuns   a    very   great   grant   ot 

power  ".■  ■    ..   „ 

During  the  hearings  on  that  appropriation 
bill  before  the  senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  18.  1966,  Senator 
Morse  asked  Secretary  of  SUite  Rusk  whether 
he  thought  that  the  vote  on  the  Southe;iit 
Asia  ResoluUon  ■would  have  been  the  same 
If  mv  colleagues  in  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated that  it  might  lead  to  200.000  or  400.000 
or  600  000  American  troops  in  South  Viet 
Num'r'  The  Secretary  replied;  'l  doubt  very 
much  that  the  vote  would  be  tubstanually 
different." 

In  response  to  that.  Senator  Morse  (om- 
mented  that  there  would  be  "a  chance  next 
week  to  liiid  out.  ...  1  intend  lo  otler  I  a 
rcECiKsion  resoluUon]  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  business  in  the  Senate."  -  On 
March  1  Senator  Morse  oHercd  his  amend- 
ment w  the  military  appropnauon  bill,  to 
provide  that  the  "  Joint  resoluUon  M  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  internaUonal  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia'  ...  is  liereby 
repealed." 

To  avoid  unv  quesUon  as  to  the  effect  and 
meaning  ol  .<.  vote  on  his  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Morse  himself  declared  that  it  would 
be  a  vote  to  make  clear  to  the  President  that 
those  who  vote  ior  Uie  amendment  disap- 
prove of  the  continuation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  he  has  been  exercising  under  the 
Tonkin  Bav  resolution."  '  Senator  Russell 
said  'that  the  defeat  of  the  proposal  of  the 
.Senator  from  Oregon  by  the  Members  ol  tne 
Senate  .  .  .  will  leave  the  original  Joint  resolu- 
tion .  .  .  unimpaired,  in  full  strength  and 
vigor,  and  with  Congress,  except  for  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the 
1964  resolution,  solemnly  and  solidly  behind 
the  President  in  the  steps  that  he  has  taken 
in   southeast   Asia."^  "-'■ 

After  full  debate.  Senator  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  mov^d  Ui  table 
Senator  Morses  amendment,  and  the  motion 
was  carried.  92  to  5  •  After  some  further  du- 
cussion.  Senator  Russell  moved  for  pas.sage  cf 
the  appropriation  bill,  and  his  motion  c.ir- 
ried  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2.' 

One  of  the  best  means  available  to  the 
Congress  lor  the  control  of  executive  action 
is  inrough  the  power  of  the  purse — the  ulti- 
mate necessity  of  Congressional  action  for  ap- 
propriations to  provide  funds  to  carry  out 
executive  functions.  As  f.ated  by  Senator 
Morse  durmg  the  liearings  on  the  military 
appropriation  bill,  •a  vote  on  this  pending 
piece  ol  business  in  the  Senate  really  is  .i 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  support  this  program,  because 
the  onlv  check,  cne  of  the  best  checks  we 
have,  is'  to  !-av  we  are  not  going  to  finance 


'   Hcan7i(7,«.  Appendix  710. 

<'51  Dep't  State  Bull.  261-263   (1964). 

'■  S.  Rep..  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1 1964 » . 

'    CONCRESSION.'^L    RECORD,    VOl.     110,    pt.     15. 

p.  18409. 

'   ft/,  at  18427. 

•- /d.  at  18443. 

'  'When  I  use  a  word",  Humpty  Dumpty 
=aid  m  a  rather  scornful  tone,  "it  means  just 
what  I  choose  it  to  mean— neither  more  nor 
less  "  Carroll.  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
p.  18443. 


Congressional    Record,    vol.    112,    pt     4, 

p.  4370. 

■  Hrarma-  591. 
Congressional   Record,    vol.    112,    pt.    4, 

p.  4:370. 

■  Id.  at  4395. 

/d.  at  4370. 

/d.  at  4404  .  . 

Id  at  4411.  Only  Senators  Morse  and 
Grueninp  voted  against  the  appropnauon  It 
was  announced  that  five  senators,  necessarily 
ab=ent.  would  each  have  voted  "yea";  so  that 
a  full  vote  v.0VL\a  have  been  98  to  2.  Id.  at 

4111. 

•» 
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It.""  As  stated,  the  bill  was  passed  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2.  The  vote  In  the 
House  was  393  to  4."' 

The  legal  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  present 
war.  for  "the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  Southeast  Asia",  which, 
as  the  Congress  declared  In  Its  1964  resolu- 
tion, "the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace".  Is 
surely  sustained  amply  by  the  composite  Im- 
pact of  that  reeolutlon,  the  terms  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  and 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  to 
support  the  military  actions  in  the  treaty 
area. 

That  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam Is  grounded  on  an  emotional  attitude 
opposed  to  United  States  policy,  rather  than 
on  law,  Is  not  only  demonstrated  by  a  look 
at  the  facts,  but  is  emphasized  by  the  memo- 
randum's concluding  paragraph: 

'Should  we  not,  twenty  years  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream— twenty 
years  after  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age 
with  the  awesome  potentiality  of  incinera- 
tion of  our  planet  and  the  annihilation  of 
ouf  clvUUfttlon  and  the  culture  of  miUenla — 
Should  w«not  'spell  the  end  of  the  system 
of  unilateral  action  .  .  .  that  has  been  tried 
for  centuries— and   has   always   failed'?"'* 

Contrasted  with  the  tone  and  substance  of 
that  memorandum  is  the  temperate  state- 
ment of  thirty-one  professors  of  internation- 
al law  from  leading  law  schools  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  recites  simply  that 
they  'wish  to  affirm  that  the  presence  of  US 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  that  country  is  lawful 
under  general  principles  of  international  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  engage- 
ment of  US  forces  in  hostilities  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
is  a  legitimate  use  of  force  in  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  against  aggression."  "> 

Contrasted  also  with  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam 
is  the  simple  resolution  adopted  unanimous- 
ly on  Febru.iry  21,  1966,  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  the  Joint  recommendation  of  its  Standing 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations  .TXid  its  Section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law.  --  The  resolu- 
tion is  supported  by  a  brief  report,  which 
concludes  "that  the  position  of  tlie  United 
States  In  Vietnam  is  legal  under  interna- 
tional law,  and  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
South-Kast  Asia  Treaty".  '- 


■'•<  Hearings  593.  On  May  4,  1965,  Presideir. 
Johnson  had  requested  "the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate, at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  an 
additional  $700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  in  Vietnam".  He  ex- 
plained. In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  that 
"this  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For  e.ich 
Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this  re- 
quest is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort  to 
halt  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
in  joint  determination  that  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved  and 
Communist  attack  will  not  succeed."  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  157,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  ( 1965)  The 
appropriation  bill  (79  SUit.  109)  was  passed 
In  the  Senate,  88  to  3,  and  in  the  House.  408 
to  7.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  7, 
pp.  9541,9772. 

■"Congressional    Record,    vol.    112,    pt.    4, 
p.  4474. 

'Hearings.  Appendix  713. 

•"Congressional   Record,    vol.    112,   pt.    1, 
p.  1408. 

'-"52  A.  B.A.J  .392  (1966i. 

'■"CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD.     VOl.     112,     pt.     4, 

p.  5062. 


These  conclusions  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  forces  In  Viet- 
nam under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  question  of  domestic  law,  are 
those  of  the  author.  They  were  not  Included 
in  the  opinion  of  the  thirty-one  professors 
of  international  law  or  in  the  resolution  of 
the  .\merican  Bar  .•\ssociatlon. 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  7.   1966) 

The  U  S.  Legal  Right  To  Be  in  Vietnam — 

The  American  Bar  Association's  House  op 

Deleg.ates  Speaks 

Mr.  BocG-s.  Mr.  Speaker  there  has  been  de- 
bale  in  our  country  about  the  U.S.  legal  right 
to  be  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  .spoke  loud  and  clear  on  this  issue 
at  its  midwinter  meeting  in  Chicago  February 
21    1966. 

That  body  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion and  report  supporting  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  The  resolution  sshould  put  to 
rest  any  doubts  about  our  position. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the 
resolution  was  the  work  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
through  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Deutsch  is  a  world  renowned  attorney 
who  has  given  of  himself  for  the  past  41  years 
in  perfecting  the  American  system  of  justice, 
both  in  the  practice  of  civil  and  military  law. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Deutsch.  May  we  all  continue  to  deserve 
his  efforts. 

Following  is  the  resoUition  and  report 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
addition  to  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Deutsch: 

•■AMEaiC.\N  BAR  association  SPECIAL  JOINT  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACE 
AND  LAW  rHROlT,H  KNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
SECTION  CF  INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE 
L.\W 

■■Recommendation 
"Whereas  in  recent  iiearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
it  has  been  stated  that  international  lawyers 
are  agreed  that  the  US.  position  in  Vietnam 
is  illej;al  and  in  violation  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

■Wliereas  articles  51  and  52  of  the  charter 
sanction  steps  for  self-defense  and  collective 
and  region:'.!  .security  arrangements  such  as 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party;  and 

■'Whereas  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it 
lias  been  sugf^ested  that  an  expression  on 
this  subject  by  the  .■\merican  Bar  Association 
would  be  appropriate;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
•■Rcsoli-ed  by  thr  American  liar  Association, 
That  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnr.m  is  lesai  under  international  law,  and 
is  in  i-.cc'jrdance  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia  ^ 
Tre.'itv;  and  be  it  rurilier 

■■Rc'o'.ied.  That  tlie  secreiary  of  this  asso- 
ciation be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
divejted  lo  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
immediately  to  the  chairman  -if  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ccmmittee  of  the  US.  Senate." 
■■Report 
•■The  atte:it!on  of  the  committee  and  the 
council  iias  been  called  to  the  recent  widely 
publicl.'ed  liearinss  un  .tppropriations  for 
support  of  the  US.  forces  in  Vietnam  before 
:he  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

■■.M  these  hearings,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  international  lawyers  are  agreed  that 
ihe  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam -is  illegal  and 
in  violation  ot  '.lie  United  Nations  Charter. 
•'.Articles  51  and  32  of  the  charter  expressly 
provide  that  nothing  contained  therein 
•shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense,'  nor  preclude 
•the  existence    of   r;-gional    arrangements    or 


'agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action."  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization    is    such    an    arrangement    or 

agencv. 

•Professors  of  international  law  of  some  31 
law  schools  have  expressed  their  opinion,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation's Standing  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  Through  United  Nations  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Section  of 
Ini-ernatlonal  and  Comparative  Law,  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  U 
legal,  and  Is  not  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

"During  the  course  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee hearings,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  an  expression  on  this 
subject  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

"The  matter  was  taken  up  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  and  the  council  of 
the  section  which  now  Jointly  recommend 
adoption  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
resolution  herein  above  set  forth  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  is  legal  under  international 
law,  and  in  accord  with  the  charter  of  the 
United     Nations     and     the    Southeast    Asia 

Treaty. 

••Eberhard  P.  Detttsch, 
•■Chairman.    Standing    Committee  on 
Peace    and    Law     Through     United 
Nations. 

"Edward    D.    Re, 
■Chairman,    Section   of   International 
and  Comparative  Law. 
■Recommendation    adopted     unanimously 
on  February  21,  1966,  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates  of   the   American    Bar   Association   at 
its  midwinter  meeting  in  Chicago,  111." 
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'Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Eberhard 
Deltsch 

"Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  was  born  on  October 
31,  1897,  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  early  studies.  His  parents  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gotthard  (Hermine  Bacher) 
Deutsch  of  that  city. 

"In  April  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  lUi- 
nols  Cavalry— later  the  122d  U.S.  Field  Ar- 
tiiiery— in  which,  with  the  33d  Division,  U.S. 
Army,  he  served  throughout  the  First  World 
War.  rising  to  rank  of  lieutenant. 

••In  1925,  he  completed  his  studies  as  a 
special  student  at  the  College  of  Law  of 
Tnlane  University,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  civil  law  ever  since 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  is  senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Deutsch,  Kerrigan  & 
Stiles." 

I  U.S.  District  Court.  District  of 
Massachusetts  | 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  r. 
William  Sloane  Coffin.  Jr.,  Michael  Fer- 
ber,  Mitchell  Goodman,  Marcus  Raskin, 
AND  Benjamin  Gpock,  Defendants- Cbim- 
inal  No.  68-1-F — Opposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment TO  THE  Motion  of  Defendant 
Spock  FOR  Leave  to  Take  Depositions 
Abroad 

I 

The  Motion  is  Fatally  Dcfcctne  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

A  The  "Motion"  Should  be  Stricken  as 
Failing  to  Comply  with  the  Rule  47  Require- 
ments for  a  Motion. 

The  Government  moves  to  strike  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  Benjamin  Spock  for 
leave  to  take  depositions  abroad  on  the 
grouuC  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Rule  47  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

The  Rule  reads  as  follows: 

•Rule  47.  Motions 

An  application  to  the  court  for  an  order 
shall  be  by  motioif.  A  motion  other  than  one 


made  during  a  trial  or  hearing  shall  be  in 
writing  unless  the  court  permits  it  to  be 
made  orally.  It  .shall  state  the  ground.'^  upon 
iv)iich  it  IS  made  and  shall  set  forth  the  relief 
or  order  sought.  It  may  be  supported  by  affl- 
davit."  (Emphasis  added  ) 

The  subject  motion  fails  lo  state  the 
prounds  upon  which  it  is  made,  other  than  to 
state  that  it  is  made  •upon  the  annexed 
affidavit  and  pursuant  to  Ihe  provisions  of 
Rule  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure."  The  annexed  atnda\lt  adds 
nothing  other  than  the  bare  conclu.slons  that 
the  affiant.  Mr.  Boudln.  attorney  for  defend- 
ant Spock,  "lis!  advised  and  believe|sl  that 
I  the  proposed  deposition!  testimony  is 
material  to  the  issues  in  this  case,  and  that 
I  such  I  testimony  is  necessary  la  order  to 
prevent  a  failure  of  Justice" 

The  requirement  of  Rule  47  that  a  motion 
"shall  state  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
made"  cannot  be  satished  by  such  bare  con- 
clusions. Rather,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Rule,  defendant  Spock  must  outline 
Ihe  chain  of  logic  by  which  the  evidence 
which  he  seeks  lo  obtain  will  be  material  and 
relevant  to  the  issues  of  the  case.  Cohen  v. 
United  States.  378  F.  2d  751  (9th  Cir.  1967), 
cert  den..  389  U.S.  897  ( 1967 ) ;  :'nd  see  United 
States  V.  Vomero.  6  F.R.D.  275  (EDN.Y. 
1946)  Without  such  an  indication  from  the 
defendant,  the  Court  is  unable  to  make  a 
Judgment  concerning  the  inatenahty  vcl 
non  of  the  testimony  sought  by  the  defend- 
ant. .   .. 

It  would  appear  from  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  sought  to  be  obtained  by  deposi- 
tion that  defendant  Spock  seeks  to  attack 
the  •legality"  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
poUtical  and  diplomatic  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  that  conflict.  But  all  that  the  mo- 
tion tells  us  is  that  Mr.  Boudln  'believes" 
that  such  questions  are  material  to  the  is- 
sues in  this  case.  The  motion  should  be 
stricken. 

B  The  Motion  Should  Be  Denied  Because 
It  Fails  To  Make  An  Adequate  Shouing  of 
the  inability  of  the  Prospective  Witnes.^es  to 
Appear  at  the  Trial,  and  Because  the  Testi- 
mony Which  It  Seeks  to  Obtain  By  Deposi- 
tion is  Immaterial  to   These  Proceedings. 

Depositions  are  permitted  in  criminal  cases 
"only  in  exceptional  situations."  United 
States  V.  Grado.  154  F.  Supp.  878  at  879  (WD. 
Mo  1957);  united  States  v.  Glc.^sing.  11 
F.RX).  501  at  502  (D.  Minn.  1951);  Notes  of 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Note  to  Subdivision  (a),  Rule  15, 
para.  2.  Rule  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  specifically  limits  the 
taking  of  depositions  to  instances  where  "it 
appears  that  a  prospective  witness  may  be 
unable  to  attend  or  prevented  from  attend- 
ing a  trial  or  hearing,  that  his  testimony  is 
material  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  his 
deposition  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of 
Justice."  If  these  conditions  are  not  estab- 
lished, a  court  has  no  authority  to  permit 
the  taking  of  a  deposition.  In  re  United 
States.  348  F.  2d  642  (1st  Cir.  1965);  Wong 
Yim  V.  United  States.  118  F.  •2d  667  (9th  Cir. 
1941)    cert,  den.,  313  U.S.  589   (1941). 

Under  the  Rule,  a  defendant  has  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  the  prospective  w^tness• 
inabihty  to  attend  the  trial  itself.  In  re 
United  States,  supra:  United  States  v.  Grado. 
supra:  United  States  v.  Rickenbacker.  27 
FRD  485  (S.D.N.Y.  1961).  The  inability 
must  be  an  actual  one;  the  mere  unwilling- 
ness of  a  prospective  witness,  friendly  to  the 
defense  but  not  susceptible  to  service  of 
subpoena,  to  present  himself  unconditionally 
to  testify  at  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  the  taking  of  his  deposition. 
.See  United  States  v.  Soblen.  203  F.  Supp.  542. 
568-569  (S.D.N.Y.  1961).  afl'd.,  301  F.  2d  236 
(2d  Cir  1962),  cert,  den.,  370  U.S.  944  (1962). 
The  reason  for  this  rule  is  self-evident.  As 
noted  in  Soblen.  "(iln  our  jurisdiction,  the 
theological  sanctity  of  a  witness'  oath  or  the 
ethical  obligation  of  his  affirmation  is  rein- 


forced bv  the  legal  sanction  of  the  law  of  pcr- 
lurv"  203  F  Supp.  at  568;  compare  United 
States  V.  Bentvcna.  319  F.  2d  916,  941  (2d 
Cir  1963),  cert,  den.,  sub  nom.  Ormento  v. 
United  States.  375  U.S.  940  (1963).  Whore  a 
witness  is  permitted  to  testify  by  deposition 
and  remain  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
countrv,  the  perjury  sanction  loses  its  effi- 
cacy This  con.sidcration  has  peculiar  appli- 
cability here  where,  unlike  United  States  v. 
A9oror.3-  FRD  1:^0  (EDN  Y  10G3  i ,  dclend- 
ant  does  not  seek  testimony  relating  directly 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  com- 
mitted the  acts  with  which  he  is  charged, 
but  rather  in  support  of  a  defense  of  pur- 
ported juslitication.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  imiiortance  <f  the  perjury  fane- 
lion  bhoi-Vi  vield  only  to  the  most  compel- 
ling showing  of  ;.r.  i-rcmcdiable  impediment 
lo  the  prospective  •.vitness'  personal  appear- 
ance at  the  trial. 

More  important,  a  defendant  has  the  bur- 
den (.f  cstal5li;.hing  that  liie  prospective  wit- 
ness' testimony  will  be  material.  See  United 
States  \.  HaqeUoni  253  F.  Supp.  ii69  (S.DN"V. 
19661-  United  States  v.  Glessing,  11  F.R.D. 
501  (b.  Minn.  1951);  and  United  States  v. 
Ausmeier.  5  F.R.D.  395  (E.D.N.Y.  1946). 

The  testimony  of  all  of  the  prospective 
witnesses  (deponents)  would  deal  with  mat- 
ters which,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  Argu- 
ments II  and  III  below,  cannot  be  considered 
bv  this  Court  in  this  case."  Since  all  such 
testimonv  would  therefore  be  inadmissible  at 
trial,  whether  sought  to  be  introduced  :s  live 
testimony,  by  deposition,  or  in  any  other 
form,  the  testimony  is  immaterial  to  these 
proceedings  and  the  taking  of  these  deposi- 
tions is  clearly  not  "necessary  ...  in  order 
to  prevent  a  failure  tii  Justice."  The  motion 
does  not  meet  the  standards  of  Rule  15(a), 
and  therefore  should  be  denied. 


This  Court  Has  No  Jurisdiction  to  Exam- 
ine Questions  Concerning  the  "Legality"  of 
the  Vietnam  CoiiHict.  Because  the  Exercise 
of  Executive  and  Legislative  Pouers.  In  the 
context  of  the  Instant  Case,  Is  Not  Subject 
to  Judicial  Examination. 

The  contentions  which  defendant  Spock 
would  raise  and  would  seek  lo  support  with 
the  testimony  he  now  seeks  to  obtain  by 
deposition  are  political  issues  involving  the 
executive's  discretionary  guidance  of  this  na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  aided  by  the  Congress 
in  its  appropriate  Constitutional  spheres.  As 
such,  these  contentions  are  not  subject  to 
examination  by  this  Court. 

The  Courts  have  consistently  recognized 
the    division    between    their    functions    and 


■  It  is  worth  noting  that,  even  if  the  ■legal- 
ity' of  the  Vietnam  conflict  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, several  of  the  witnesses  sought  lo  be 
deposed  do  not  appear,  based  on  Mr.  Boudins 
affidavit,  to  have  anything  relevant  to  say 
to  this  Court  on  that  subject.  Included  m 
this  categorv  are  prospective  witnesses  (de- 
ponents) N(Drdmann.  Cameron,  Ivens.  Four- 
niau  Riff^aud,  Fass,  Sawada.  and  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh  Mr.  Boudin's  affidavit  supphes  insuffi- 
cient information  for  a  Judgment  to  be  made 
regarding  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
Basso,  Todd,  Kahn,  Harvey.  Pic.  Salmon, 
Chaumont  and  Cornil. 

Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  some  of 
the  prospective  witnesses  intend  not  to  tes- 
tify to  facts  from  which  legal  conclusions 
flow,  but  rather  to  argue  legal  theories.  In 
this  categorv  are  prospective  witnesses 
Fischer,  Rolin,  Pritt,  de  Quirlelle,  and  pos- 
sibly Basso,  Salmon,  Chaumont,  and  Cornil. 
These  men  can,  of  course,  be  associated  with 
defense  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing legal  argument,  or  can  prepare  argu- 
ments and  make  them  available  to  defense 
counsel.  Their  legal  opinions  may  be  stated 
in  the  course  of  argument,  if  material,  but 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  testimony  from 
the  witness  stand. 


those  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  the  Government  As  early  as 
1803  the  Supreme  Court  stated  In  Marbury 
v    Madison.  5  U.S    87.  1   Cr.  137   (1803): 

■Bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  pre-sldcnl  is  invested  with  certain  impor- 
tant political  powers,  m  the  exercise  of  which 
he  IS  to  use  iii.s  I'Wn  uiscrenon.  and  i.s  ac-- 
countablc  onlv  to  his  country  In  his  polit.cal 
character,  and  to  his  own  conscience  '  O 
US    iit   104.   1   Cr.  ill  165' 166) 

\na  Maii^un;  Mates  the  role  of  the  judlcl- 
arv  to  be^  "lo  decide  on  the  rlfthls  of  indi- 
viduals, not  to  inquire  how  the  executive, 
or  executive  ..fflcrrs.  perK-rm  duties  in  which 
tlicy  have  a  discretion."  i5  U.S.  at  107.  1  C  r. 

at  170)  , 

The  defendant  .seeks  t<5  challenge,  by  way 
of  defense,  the  wl.sdom  of  this  country  s 
encagement  in  foreign  alTalrs,  the  propriety 
of  its  international  decisions,  and  the  cnnMi- 
uiiiiinahtv  of  Its  actions  in  this  held,  but 
such  malter.s  fall  completely  wlihln  the  ambit 
of  the  iradUional  legal  doctrine  of  the  ■  po- 
litical (iiuslion."  over  which  the  judiciary 
ha.s  no  jurisdiction. 

In  Iloker  v.  Carr.  369  US.  186  (1962),  the 
.Supreme  Court  enunciated  the  •political 
(luestion"  doctrine  (at  page  217)  : 

•Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case  held 
to  involve  a  i)Olitical  question  is  found  a 
texiually  demonstrable  constitutional  com- 
mitment of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate  political 
department;  or  a  lack  <.f  judicially  discover- 
able and  manageable  standards  lor  resolving 
if  or  the  impossibllitv  of  deciding  without 
an  initial  pollcv  determination  of  a  kind 
clearly  for  non-Judicial  discretion;  <>r  the  Ini- 
possibllilv  of  a  court's  undertaking  inde- 
pendent 'resolution  without  expressing  lack 
of  the  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  un- 
questioning adherence  lo  a  political  decision 
already  made:  or  the  potentiality  of  embar- 
rassment from  muliifarlous  pronouncements 
by  \arious  departments  im  one  question.' 

-nie  matters  which  defendant  spock  seeks 
to  raise  ht  squarelv  within  this  formulation 
of  the  non-justiciable  •political  question." 
The  i)resence  <A  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
is  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  the  setting  ul 
which  policy  the  Constitution  has  commuted 
to  Ihe  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  Constitutional 
responsibilities.  Whether,  and'lo  what  extent, 
our  forces  should  be  deployed  in  that 
troubled  area  is  a  ciuestion  which  cannot  be 
answered  bv  judicially  discoverable  stand- 
ards- rather,  it  is  impossible  of  resolution 
■without  an  initial  policy  determination  of 
a  kind  clearly  for  non-Judicial  discretion." 
With  all  due  deference,  for  the  Court  to  at- 
tempt an  independent  resolution  of  the  issue 
would  express  a  lack  of  the  respect  due  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government." 

Concerning  judicial  inierveniion  in  the 
delicate  and  discretionary  area  ut  foreign 
policy  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Chicago 
A-  Southern  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp..  333  U.S.  103  (1948)    (at  page  111)  : 

"The  President,  both  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nations  organ  lor  loreign 
aflairs,  has  available  intelligence  services 
whose  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  It  would  be  intoler- 
able that  courts,  without  the  relevant  in- 
formation, should  review  and  perhaps  nullify 
actions  of  the  Executive  taken  on  informa- 
tion properly  held  secret  Nor  can  courts  sit 
in  camera  in  order  to  be  taken  into  execu- 
tive confidences.  But  even  if  courts  could 
require  full  disclosure,  the  very  nature  of 
executive  decisions  as  to  foreign  policy  is 
political,  not  judicial.  Such  decisions  are 
wholly  confided  bv  our  Consiliution  to  ihe 
poliitcal  departments  of  the  government. 
Executive  and  Legislative.  They  are  delicate, 
complex,  and  involve  large  elemenis  of  proph- 
ecy They  are  and  should  be  undertaKen 
only  by  those  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple" whose  welfare  they  advance  or  imperil. 
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They  are  decisions  of  a  kind  for  which  the 
Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude,  facilities  nor 
responsibility  and  which  has  long  been  held 
to  belong  In  the  domain  of  political  f>ower 
not  subject  to  Judicial  intrusion  or  Inquiry/" 
In  affirming  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  which 
had  been  brought  by  an  Army  private  to  en- 
join the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  from  sending  him  to 
Vietnam,  on  the  grounds  of  the  alleged  un- 
constitutionality and  illegality  of  the  conflict 
there,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  said  recently; 

"It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  an  area  less 
suited  for  Judicial  action  than  that  into 
which  Appellant  would  have  us  intrude.  The 
fundamental  division  of  authority  and  pt:>wer 
established  by  the  Constitution  prtn^^ludcs 
Judges  from  overseeing  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  or  the  use  and  disposition  of  military 
power;  these  matters  are  plainly  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  ' 
(Citing  cases]  [Lufttg  v.  McNamara.  373  F.  2d 
664  at  665-666  (DC.  Cir.  1967).  cert.  den. 
$ub  nom.  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  US.  934 
(1967).) 

In  summary,  this  Court  has  neither  the 
Jurisdiction  nor  the  machinery  to  adjudicate 
questions  Involving  the  guidance  of  the  na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Irrespective  of  the 
phraseology  employed  by  the  defendant,  his 
attacks  are  levied  against  this  country's  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  ques- 
tions thus  raised  are  ones  Involving  the  exer- 
cise of  executive  and  legislative  responsibility 
for  foreign  poUcy  and,  as  such,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  this  Court. 
in 
Defendants  in  the  Present  Case  Haie  No 
Standing  to  Raise  the  "Legality''  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict. 

Defendants  are  charged  with  conspiring  to 
counsel,  aid  and  abet  violations  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  4-51-471).  and  of  the  rules, 
regulations  and  directions  duly  made  pur- 
suant to  that  Act,  and  with  conspiring  to 
hinder  and  Interfere  with  the  administration 
of  that  Act.  Defendants  clearly  have  standing 
In  the  present  criminal  proceeding  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  that  Act  and 
of  Its  administration.  But  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Boudln  makes  clear  that  the  testimony  of 
every  one  of  the  twenty-five  witnesses  whose 
depositions  he  seeks  to  obtain  would  in  no 
way  relate  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act 
or  of  Its  administration,  but  would  relate 
solely  to  questions  concerning  the  "legality" 
of  the  present  conflict  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
political  and  diplomatic  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  that  conflict. 

Defendants  do  not  have  the  requisite  stand- 
ing to  raise  such  questions.  If  an  American 
soldier  fighting  in  Vietnam  were  given  an 
Illegal  order,  he  would  be  directly  affected 
thereby,  and  would  perhaps  have  the  requi- 
site standing  to  raise  the  illegality  of  the 
order  In  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  refusing 
to  obey  It.  See  United  States  v.  Bolton.  19:2 
F.  2d  805  (2d  Cir.  1951).  But  the  defendants 


-Citing  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  US.  433 
(1939);  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.. 
299  U.S.  304  (1936);  Oeticn  v.  Central  Leath- 
er Co..  246  U.S.  297  (1918).  See  also  Williams 
V.  Siiljolk  Ins.  Co..  38  U.S.  357,  13  Pet  415 
(1839);  Emincnte  v.  Johnson,  361  F.  2d  73 
(DC.  Cir.  1966),  cert,  den.,  385  U.S.  929 
(1966);  Pauling  v.  McNamara,  331  P.  2d  796 
(D.C.  Cir.  1963),  cert,  den.,  377  U.S.  963 
(1964);  Pauling  v.  McElroy,  278  P.  2d  252 
(DC.  Cir.  1960),  cert,  den.,  364  U.S.  835 
(1960);  worthy  v.  Hcrter.  270  P.  2d  905  (DC. 
Cir.  1959),  cert,  den.,  361  U.S.  918  (1959). 

The  analogy  from  the  International  forum 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  Instructive.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  legality  of  military  ac- 
tions are  considered  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, not  a  Judicial  but  a  highly  political 
body. 


In  the  present  case  are  far  removed  from 
such  a  position.  See  Richter  v.  United  States. 
181  P.  2d  591  (9th  Cir.  1950),  cert.  den..  340 
US.  892  (1950). 

A.  The  Existence  of  an  Armed  Conflict,  and 
the  -Legality''  of  that  Conflict,  Do  Not  Bear 
Upon  the  Criminality  of  Interference  with 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  and  with  Its  Admiiiistration. 

Matters  concerning  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
which  defendant  Spock  s?eks  to  inject  into 
these  proceedings,  do  not  bear  upon  the 
question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
crlmt?  with  which  he  is  charged.  The  Uni- 
versal Milit..ry  Training  and  Service  Act  and 
its  predeces.sors  have  been  in  existence  since 
1940  and  have  been  .amended  several  times 
since  then.  They  have  been  administered,  and 
v.olaiions  of  tlielr  provisions  have  been  pros- 
ecuted, in  peacetime  ;ts  well  ;vs  during  periods 
of  armed  conflict. 

In  United  States  v.  Mitrhell.  369  F.  2d  323 
(  2d  Cir.  1966  I  .  cert.  dm..  386  U.S.  972  ( 1967 ) , 
the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  the  conviction  of 
a  young  man  for  wilful  failure  to  report  for 
induction  into  the  armed  forces.  The  defend- 
ant had  .utempted  at  trial  to  Introduce  evi- 
dence to  show  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  be  in 
viol.itlon  of  law.  All  such  evidence  had  been 
excluded  by  the  trial  judge  as  immaterial. 
The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  (at 
pa^o  324) : 

"Appellant's  alleeratlons  are  not  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  for  failure  to  report  for  in- 
duction into  the  Armed  Forces  and  his  evi- 
dence W.1S  properly  excluded.  Regardless  of 
the  proof  that  appellant  might  present  to 
demonstrate  the  correlation  between  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  our  nation's  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  as  a  matter  of  law  the  congressional 
power  "to  raise  and  support  armies"  and  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy"  is  a  matter 
quite  distinct  from  the  use  which  the  Execu- 
tive makes  of  those  who  have  been  found 
qualified  and  who  have  been  inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces.  Whatever  action  the  Pres- 
ident m.iy  order,  or  the  Congress  sanction, 
cannot  impair  this  constitutional  power  of 
the  Congress. " 

In  a  similar  case,  the  Second  Circuit  af- 
firmetl  a  conviction  for  wilful  failure  to  re- 
port for  civilian  work  i  alternative  service). 
United  States  v.  Uogans.  309  P.  2d  359  (2d 
Cir.  1966).  The  covu-t  there  held  (at  page 
360)  ; 

"The  Congression.al  power  to  provide  for 
the  draft  does  not  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  a  war  or  national  emergency,  but  stems 
also  from  the  Constitutional  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navv."  United  States  v.  Henderson. 
180  F  2d  711  I  7th  Cir.  1950) .  Accord,  Etchev- 
"rnj  V  united  States.  320  F.  2d  873  (9th  Cir.) , 
cert  denied,  375  U.S.  930  .  .  .  (1963);  United 
States  V.  Bolton.  192  P.  2d  805  (2d  Cir.  1951) 
(per  curium) . 

"The  courts  will  not  examine  the  purposes 
for  which  the  executive  employs  the  armed 
forces  in  foreign  military  operations."  United  , 
State-.  V.  Bolton,  supra. 

B.  Defendants  Cannot  Obtain  Standing  to 
Ratsr  the  ■■Legality/"  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
by  Attempting  To  Show  that  They  Hold  Sin- 
cere Philosophical.  Ethical,  or  Other  Beliefs, 
Concerning  that  Conflict,  Based  on  "Higher 
Laic." 

An  argument  suggested  by  the  various  mo- 
tion papers  recently  tiled  by  the  defendants 
Is  that  they  have  standing  to  introduce  testi- 
mony regarding  the  "legality"  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
lack  of  criminal  Intent  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  in  commiting  the  crimes  with 
which  they  are  charged,  in  that  they  had 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  Illegality  of  the  war 
and  of  the  conscription  of  yoiuig  men  to 
serve  in  it. 

But  the  law  is  clear  that  a  defendant's 
subjective  notions  of  "higher  law,"  no  mat- 
ter how  motivated,  cannot  be  the  yardstick 
of    criminal    intent   in    the    enforcement    of 


eelectlve  Service  law.'  United  States  v. 
Madole.  145  P.  2d  466  (2d  Cir.  1944);  United 
States  v.  Henderson,  180  F  2d  711  (7th  Cir. 
1950)  cert,  den.,  339  U.S.  936  (1950) ;  United 
States  v.  Kime.  188  P.  2d  677  (7th  Cir.  1951) ; 
United  States  v.  Sptro,  384  P.  2d  159  (3rd  Cir, 
1967)  (printed  in  Appendix  to  advance  sheets 
for  387  P.  2d.  No.  2,  March  4,  1968) ,  cert,  den., 
March  4.  1968. 

In  affirming  convictions  for  refusal  to 
register  for  the  draft,  the  Seventh  Circuit 
said  in  Henderson: 

"The  final  argument  of  the  defendants  Is 
that  none  of  the  defendants  had  the  criminal 
intent,  which  was  necessary  to  a  conviction. 
This  argument  scarcely  deserves  our  con- 
sideration. Each  of  these  defendants  was  a 
mature,  voting  man.  educated  and  intelligent. 
Each  understood  the  law  and  what  it  re- 
quired of  him.  Each  deliberately  decided  not 
to  meet  its  requirements,  knowing  that 
penalties  were  provided  for  non-compliance, 
and  that  such  penalties  might  be  meted  out 
to  him.  As  this  Court  said  In  United  States  v. 
Mro2.  1 136  P.  2d  211  (1943)]  at  page  226: 
"Appellant's  clear  and  unqualified  duty  was 
to  comply  with  his  draft  board's  order.  He 
can  not  'take  the  law  into  his  own  hands' 
cmd  render  himself  invulnerable  to  conse- 
quences. The  draft  machinery  lias  been 
legally  set  up,  and  it  is  not  for  the  individual 
to  constitute  himself  Judge  of  his  own  case." 
Each  defendant  here  Intended  to,  and  did, 
deliberately  violate  the  Act.  That  Is  sufficient 
to  support  his  conviction."  United  States  v. 
Henderson,  180  P.  2d  711  at  716.* 

C.  The  Doctrines  Enunciated  By  the 
Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials  Cannot  Confer 
Upon  the  Defendants  the  Standing  to  Raise 
the  "Legality"  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  Be- 
cause Those  Doctrines  Do  Not  Bear  In  Any 
Way  on  the  Criminal  Conduct  With  Which 
Defendants  are  Charged  in  This  Case. 

Another  argument  suggested  by  the  various 
motion  papers  filed  by  the  defendants  is  that 
they  have  standing  to  introduce  testimony 
regarding  the  "legality"  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict in  support  of  a  defense  based  upon  the 
principles  established  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 

II. 

Such  a  defense  is  not  available  to  the  de- 
fendants In  the  present  case.  Nothing  ema- 
nating from  the  events  at  Nuremberg  bears 
In  any  way  on  the  crime  with  which  defend- 
ants are  charged:  conspiring  to  counsel,  aid 
and  abet  young  Americans  to  resist  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

Article  6  of  The  Charter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal,  59  Stat.  1546  ( 1945) , 
enunciated  three  categories  of  crimes,  none 
of  which  Is  relevant  to  the  present  proceed- 

Crimes  Against  Peace:  this  category,  deal- 
ing with  wars  of  aggression  or  In  violation  of 
treaties,  applies  only  to  those  at  poUcy- 
making  levels,  and  could  not  possibly  apply 
either  to  defendants  or  to  the  young  men  re- 
sisting the  Act.'  In  any  event.  United  States 
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3  The  intent  required  by  18  U.S.C.  462(a) 
is  the  "usual  criminal  intent."  United  States 
V  Hoffman.  137  P.  2d  416  at  419  (2d  Cir.  1943)  : 
Grates  v.  United  States.  252  F.  2d  878  (9th 
Cir.  1958). 

•See  the  discussion  of  Keegan  v.  United 
States  325  U.S.  478  (1945)  and  Okamoto  v. 
United  States,  152  P.  2d  905  (10th  Cir.  1945) 
In  the  Government's  Opposition  to  Defend- 
ant Spock's  Motion  to  Dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment. 

^•The  International  Law  Commission  con- 
firmed this  interpretation  in  its  formulation 
of  the  Nuremberg  principles.  Report  of  the 
International  Law  Commission,  GA  Supp.  No. 
12  (A,  1316),  Part  III,  Formulation  of  the 
Nuremberg  Principles,  para.  117,  p.  13.  See 
also  United  States  v.  Wilhelm  von  Leeb  (the 
High  Command  Case)  reported  m  Trials  of 
War  Criminals  Before  the  Nuremberg  Mili- 


presence  In  Vietnam  is  clearly  In  accordance 
with  law  and  could  not  possibly  be  deemed  a 
crime  against  peace.  (See  Argument  IV, 
infra.) 

War  Crimes  and  Crimes  Against  Humanity: 
the  first  of  these  categories  deals  with  the 
violation  of  the  traditional  rules  and  customs 
of  war;  the  second  with  certain  massive  out- 
rages against  peoples  transcending  violation 
of  the  rules  of  war.  Tliese  categories  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  principle  that  a  soldier's  duty 
to  obey  the  lawful  order  of  his  superior  does 
not  compel  him  to  commit  a  war  crime  or  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Should  he  commit 
such  crimes,  the  illecal  order  of  his  superior 
would  not  be  a  defense.  However,  criminality 
for  such  acts  does  not  attach  merely  because 
the  individual  may  have  been  a  member  of 
the  force  bv  which  such  crimes  were  com- 
mitted. There  must  be  a  personal  derelic- 
tion.' 

United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  is  con- 
sistent v;ith  the  international  law  of  war.' 
It  is  opposed  to  the  commission  of  War 
Crimes  and  of  Crimes  Against  Humanity.  The 
United  States  has  continually  taken  mea- 
sures to  ensure  that  the  laws  of  war  are  re- 
<oected  by  United  States  forces,  i  See  the  fol- 
lowing Directives  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command.  Vietnam:  No. 
27-5,  November  2,  1967,  'Legal  Services:  War 
Crimes  and  Other  Prohibited  Acts,"  and  No. 
20-4,  March  25,  1966.  "Inspections  and  In- 
vestigations: War  Crimes;  "  see  also  Depart- 
ment of  States  Publication  No.  8275,  August 
1967.  "Prisoners  of  War.")  Any  transgres- 
sion Is  subject  to  prosecution. 

The  short  answer  to  the  attempt  to  raise 
a  "Nuremberg  defense"  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings is  that  a  registrant  could  not  be 
held  criminallv  liable  merely  for  cooperating 
with  the  administration  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  during  the 
pendencv  of  a  war  and  that  he  has  no  legal 
Justification  for  retusing  to  do  so.  One  who 
conspires  to  counsel,  aid  and  abet  ;  uch  re- 
fusal Is  in  no  better  position. 

The  defendants  also  seem  to  argue  that 
the  Government  r.onetheless  cannot  compel 
a  citizen  to  fight  in  an  illegal  war.'  The  re- 
sponse to  such  an  argument  is  that  it  as- 
sumes the  desired  conclusion:  that  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  is  ••illegal."  Most  of  this  brief 
constitutes  a  response  to  the  circularity  of 
that  argument.  As  has  been  fully  set  forth 
above,  the  •■legahty"  of  the  conflict  is  amen- 
able to  no  Justiciable  st.mdards.  Under  c-;ur 
Constitutional  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, such  totally  political  matters  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  government.  Such  an  issue  can- 
not be  examined  in  this  case,  both  because 
the  Court  lacks  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  it 
and  because  the  defendants  lack  standing 
to  raise  it. 

Vf 

The  United  States  Pre.'tencc  in  Vietnam  is 
in  Accordance  With  Law. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that 
United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  is  illegal. 


tary  Tribunals  Under  Control  Council  Law 
No.  10.  Vol.  11.  pp.  462,  488-489,  published  by 
GPO  (1950).  ,      ^ 

'See  United  States  v.  Wilhelm  von  Leeb, 
supra,  pp.  543.  544.  See  also  Article  8  of  the 
Charter  of  the  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal; 59  Stat.  1546  (1945);  and  Report  of 
the  Interriational  Law  Commission.  GA  Supp. 
No.  12  (A  1316),  Part  III,  Formulation  of  the 
Nuremberg  Principles,  Principle  IV,  p.  12 
(Which  states  the  doctrine  to  be  that  superior 
orders  constitute  no  defense  "provided  a 
moral  choice  was  in  fact  possible"  for  the  one 
committing  the  crime.) 

•  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Man- 
■vir,l  27-10,  Section  509. 

•  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  doctrines  of 
Nuremberg  provide  no  authority  whatever 
for  such  an  argument. 


United  States  forces  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
at  the  request  of  the  government  of  the  Ite- 
publlc  of  Vietnam.  They  are  participating 
in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  against 
armed  attack  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam  has  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense,  and 
United  States  participation  in  that  defense 
is  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  international   law. 

United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  is 
supported  bv  the  full  Constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
no  declaration  of  war  is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize that  presence.  Over  a  long  period 
of  lilstorv  extending  from  the  undeclared 
war  with"  France  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  through  the  Korean  War  of  1950-53. 
practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  the 
constitutional  authority  to  ingage  American 
lorccs  in  hostilities  without  declaration  of 
war.  The  broad  po-Aers  of  the  President  un- 
der Article  II  of  the  Constitution  extend  to 
United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  To  those 
powers  arc  joined  the  authority  expre.'^sed  by 
Congress:  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Dclense  Treaty,  signed  at  Manila  on  Septem- 
ber 8  1954.  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
February  1.  1955  i6  U.ST.  81,  Tl.AS.  3170, 
■J09  U.N.T.S.  '28):  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
August  10,  1964  (78  Stat.  384)  which  au- 
thorized the  President  -to  tal^e  all  necessary 
tleps.  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  anv  member  or  jirotocol  tnte  of  tlie 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing a.ssist.ince  in  defense  of  its  iree- 
ciom"-  special  appropriations  lor  our  mili- 
tary effort  leg.,  P.L.  89-18.  79  Stat.  109;  PL. 
89-375,  80  Stat.  82;  PL  89-687,  80  Stat.  997; 
PL    90-5.  81  Stat    Ci;   and  other  actions. 

'I'he  Charter  of  the  ITiv.ted  Nations  in  Article 
51  expressly  recognizes  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  against  armed  attack  which  ;s  not 
limited  tiy  any  other  jjrovision  of  the  Char- 
ter. Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
quired to  attempt  to  resolve  disputes  by 
peaceful  me.ins.  taut  measures  of  he.f-delense 
against  .irmeo  ait.icl:  may  be  t.iken  im- 
nudiatcl.  in  me  event  of  armed  ..ttaok. 
Article  51  requires  only  that  the  measures  of 
individual  or  collective  .self-defen.-e  "shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  .-iecunty  Coun- 
cil." Tlie  United  Slates  iias  roiuinualiy 
sought  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the' conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  li:is  .-eported  to 
the  Security  Council  .is  required  by  .\rticle 
51,  and  .t  has  attempted  many  times  to 
engage  the  United  Nations  :n  this  matter. 
On  two  occasions,  in  August  1964  and  la 
January  1966.  the  United  .'states  h;is  formally 
broucht  the  matter  before  the  Security 
Cjuncil.  Tliese  c-i^^Tts  ha\c  ::ot  had  rcoults, 
primarily  because  North  V'letnam  and  cer- 
tain other  Communist  powers  flatly  reject 
the  competence  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  situation. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  United 
States  presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  comphance 
with  domestic  law,  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter, and  international  law.'^ 


nam.  Nonetheless,  such  matters  are  totally 
immaterial  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the 
criminal  charges  under  whlcb  he  and  his  co- 
defendants  su.nd  indictedX  The  motion 
sliould  be  denied. 


CONCLUSION 

On  the  merits,  defendant  Spock  could  not 
possibly  demonstrate  any  '•illegality"  per- 
taining  to   tlus   nation's   presence    in   Viet- 


Pri-e  Cases.  67  U.S.  (2  Black)  635  (1862); 
The  Eli^a.  4  US.  32,  4  Dall.  37  1 1800 1 ;  United 
States  y.  Bolton.  192  P.  2d  805  (2d  Cir.  1951); 
United  States  v  HcrUng.  120  F.  2d  236  i2d 
Cir.  1941). 

I' See  "The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation 
in  the  Defense  of  Vietnam,"  Department  of 
SUte  Publication  8062,  printed  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin.  March  28.  1966: 
and  see  generally  Hull  and  Novograd.  Law 
and  Vietnam   (Oceana,  1968) . 


P\N    ^MKRICAN   .MRVVAYS   ASSI-STS 
TN  VFI^T  AMD  RECUPERATION  FOR 

OUR  :.:km  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

i:,iou.s  con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  ininute.  to  icvise  and  extend  my  re- 
ir.ai-ks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  ticntleman  fiotn 
Wa.shineton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker.  lona  iinuis 
liavc  bet  n  consumed  debatinij  the  i.s.Mie 
concevnina  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Mv  o\vn  position  is  well  known  and  lias 
been  .slated  on  other  occasions  before 
Uiis  body. 

As  lonu  as  we  aic  in  this  war.  l;ow- 
i  -.tv.  It  yecms  to  me  to  be  of  vital  interest 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  our  fiahting 
men  to  the  l>est  of  our  capabilities.  I  have 
been  lieartened,  therefore,  to  learn  of 
the  iob  being  done  by  Pan  American 
Airways  with  the  R.  &  R.  prosram  that 
has  L>een  .so  successful  in  relieving,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  the  dreadful  burdens 
imposed  by  war  on  our  men  who  fi'-iht  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  fine  article  on 
this  .subject  which  appeared  recently  i" 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

ViF.lNAM    .--OLDIEB    CAN    TRAVEL    FrOM    WAR     !  O 
WORLD    OF    LWXfRT 

I  By  vvr.liam  W.  Pro<-hnau  ( 

IIoNC  Kong — Alexander  the  Great'.s  aut- 
nors  took  their  rest  .md  recuperation  where 
they  tould  find  it  along  the  Ijattle  trail  lo 
Persia. 

Caesar'.s  legions  lived  it  up  in  conquered 
European  villages,  spreading  Roman  culture 
and  progeny  tiiroughoui  inobt  of  llie  civlh/cd 
world. 

The  luckiest  (f  the  weary  .American  c:  1  .^ 
in  the  Second  World  War  could  hop  a  Jeep 
and  bump  down  to  the  Riviera  for  a  day  or 
tv,-o  away  Irom  hell. 

Rest  and  recuperation,  a  soldier's  respite 
from  the  dirt  and  death  i«f  battle,  is  .is  old 
ai  war  itself. 

But  none  of  those  earlier  soldiers  could 
iiave  imacined  R  6c  R.  as  it  is  today.  The 
American  soldier  m  Vietnam  is  given  the  best 
money  can  buy  His  R.  <^:  R,  not  only  is  no 
exception  but  probably  is  the  best  examplo. 

NINE    R.   Ac   R.    LOCATIONS 

.-somewhere  ne.ir  the  midpoint  of  his  onc- 
vear  ; jur  m  Vietnam,  every  American  fight- 
ins;  man  i.s  offered  a  live-day  vacation.  But 
no  longer  does  that  mean  frolicking  in  a  con- 
quered village  or  hitch-liiking  .i  jeep  ride 
away  from  the  lines. 

Today's  G  I.  is  given  a  choice  of  a  holiday 
in  any'  of  nine  of  the  most  romantic  and 
exotic*  cities  in  the  world.  He  can  fly  G  000 
miles  to  Honolulu  for  an  idyllic  rcnde2yous 
with  i.is  wile  He  can  travel  to  Sydney  where 
he  tan  foreet  the  war  ijnetly  m  a  sea  of 
Australian  miniskirts  ..nd  the  world's  warm- 
est hospiialitv 

Or  he  can  choose  Tokyo.  Hong  Kong.  Taipei. 
Penang.  Singapore.  Bangkok  or  Kuala  Lum- 
Diir — each  an  Oriental  pearl. 
'  Everything  about  R,  <*c  R  is  luxurious  and 
designed  to  jjut  miles — mentally  and  physi- 
cally—between the  fighting  man  and  liis  war. 

The  luxury  beeins  the  moment  a  G.I  steps 
aboard  the  a.rplane.  The  prettiest  and  most 
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charming  stewardess  of  the  Pan  American 
line  win  serve  him  steak  and  Ice  cream.  He 
might  get  an  in-fllght  movie  and  surely  will 
get  all  the  tirst-class  accoutrements  expected 
by  any  sophisticated  traveler. 

'The  air  travel  Is  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment through  a  no-proflt  contract  with  Pan 
Am.  The  rest  of  the  R.  &  R.  expenses  are  paid 
bv  the  soldiers  themselves. 

But  they  find  discounts  at  most  of  the  best 
hotels  in  most  R.  &  R.  cities  Restaurants. 
bars,  tour  guides  and  even  tflxlcab  drivers 
knock  down  their  prices  for  vacation  G.I.'s. 

The  result  is  a  once-in-a-llfetime  experi- 
ence, a  holiday  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
any  well-to-do  and  well-traveled  civilian. 

"I  don't  know  who  dreamed  all  this  up."  an 
enlisted  man  said  here,  'but  lie  oughta  yet  u 
medal." 

PEW    PROBLEMS 

During  the  past  12  months  400.000  war- 
weary  servicemen  have  flown  into  another 
world.  That  great  exodus  of  young  Americans 
could  have  been  fraught  with  problems — 
and  many  officials,  both  American  and  for- 
eign, expected  trouble.  But  lew  problems 
have  materialized  since  the  R.  &  R.  program 
began  21  months  ago. 

The  Vietnam-era  soldier  Is  one  of  a  new 
breed — bQjter  educated  and  more  sophisti- 
cated than  his  predecessors.  Like  any  soldier 
coming  out  of  war,  he  is  likely  to  look  for  a 
girl,  a  bar  and  all  the  high  living  lie  can 
cram  into  five  days. 

But  today's  G.I.  is  busting  up  far  fewer 
hotel  rooms  and  bars  than  his  father  did  in 
the  Second  World  War.  He  is  doing  much  less 
street  brawling.  And  he  is  far  more  likely  to 
visit  a  palace  in  Thailand,  a  sheep  ranch  in 
Australia  or  a  Shinto  temple  in  Japan. 

The  R.  &  R.  program  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  American  officials  now  are  beginning 
to  add  up  some  unexpected  bontises — most 
notably  the  chance  to  show  one  of  America's 
best  faces.  Its  youth,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  would  like  to 
woo  and  keep  friends. 

Commanders  say  their  troops  work  better, 
think  better  and  fight  better  after  R.  &  R. 
The  G.I.'s  themselves  just  count  the  days  to 
eligibility. 

For  the  fighting  man  who  takes  his  R.  &  R 
in  Honolulu,  it  is  like  being  ejected  from  hell 
Into  paradise— and  getting  a  second  honey- 
moon thrown  in. 

Walkikl  Bea-h  is  good-time,  wealthy,  peace- 
ful America  at  play.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
simply  doesn't  exist  here. 

HONOLVLV  MOST  POPULAR 

Every  month  7.000  .■\merican  fighting  men 
go  to  Honolulu  for  R.  &  R.  It  is  the  war's 
biggest  and  most  popular  R.  &  R.  center.  It 
is  the  only  American  city  that  a  vacationing 
G.I.  can  visit.  It  Is  balmy,  tropical  and  serene. 
The  way  of  life  is  devoted  to  pleasure — a 
hedonistic  antithesis  of  the  life  the  soldiers 
temporarily  are  leaving  behind. 

But  hedonism  is  not  the  main  Hawaiian 
attraction  for  American  G.I.'s.  Hawaii  is  just 
close  enough  to  the  mainland  for  a  rendez- 
vous with  the  girl  he  left  behind.  Almost  80 
percent  of  the  G.I.'s  who  select  Honolulu  are 
meeting  their  wives  there. 

The  emotion-jarring  experience  of  meet- 
ing and  then  leaving  your  spouse  once  again 
causes  some  war-separated  families  to  decide 
against  Honolulu  for  a  second  honeymoon. 

Down  Under,  in  Australia.  R.  &  R.  has  dif- 
ferent attractions. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Yanks  charged 
Into  Australia  for  their  first  taste  of  its 
unique  orand  of  hospitality. 

Rambunctious  and  eager,  they  came  away 
from  the  bloody  beach  landings  and  the  bit- 
ter Jungle  fighting  of  the  Pacific  war  for  a 
few  days  of  rest  and  recuperation  In  a  land 
few  of   them  ever  had  seen  before. 

They  got  little  rest  and  they  did  little 
recuperating.  In  fact,  those  high-living  Yanks 
of  the  Second  World  War  Just  about  tore  old 


Sydney  Town  apart.  And  the  Australians, 
rambunctious  themselves,  loved  every  min- 
ute of  it. 

Now  the  Yanks  are  coming  again  from  a 
different,  dirty  little  Jungle  war  in  Asia. 
When  the  word  got  ou*^  last  fall  that  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  would  come  here  from 
•Vietnam  for  rest  and  recuperation,  memories 
of  times  past  prepared  Australians  for  an 
on.slaught 

THE     "llUIET     AMERICANS" 

'     The  Atissies,  hoping  for  the  worst,  were  a 

lit-.!e  disappointed. 

The  new  Vunks  doffed  their  uniforms, 
donned  civilian  clothes  and  quietly  melted 
Into  Sydney's  teeming  crowds. 

"I  see  about  one  of  'em  a  week,"  said  a 
taxi  driver  witli  a  dismayed  look  that  re- 
flected a  lost  experience,  not  a  lost  fare. 

The  Australians  have  named  their  guests 
the  -Quiet  Americans."  But  if  the  new  Amer- 
ican boldier  is  more  subdued  than  his  dad,  he 
still  liasn't  Ui.st  .my  of  tiiat  old  camaraderie 
with  the  Australians. 

Of  all  the  nine  cities  a  Vietnam  fighting 
man  can  visit  on  R.  iV  R,.  Sydney  is  the  one 
that  swamps  him  with  the  most  hospitality. 

T;.\l  drivers  liave  turned  ofl-  their  meters 
and  taken  G  I.'s  on  all-day  tours.  Australian 
faniilics  are  on  waiting  lists  to  invite  soldiers 
to  dinner.  And  ranchers  in  Australia's  "out- 
back" have  been  known  to  pay  a  serviceman's 
air  fare  to  their  homes  in  the  interior. 

\Whc-n  a  G,I.  arrives  there  he  is  greeted  by 
a  grcup  of  Australian  matrons  at  the  R.  &  R. 
renter  in  a  downtown  hotel.  The  women  ask 
each  visiting  soldier  what  he  wants  to  do  in 
AustraU.i.  Most  of  the  requests,  from  petting 
a  kancarco  to  visiting  an  .\ustralian  home, 
are   tilled   almost  immediately. 

Whi'ie  the  married  men  head  for  Hono- 
lulu ::nd  some  of  the  servicemen  are  flying  to 
Australia,  R.  ^  R.  for  most  of  the  Vietnam 
lighting  men  means  five  days  in  one  of  seven 
Orio:-.tal  cities. 

ASIAN    .ATTRACTIONS 

Earh  .Asian  center  has  its  own  special  at- 
tractions. Few  G  I.'s  are  disgruntled  If  they 
show  up  in  Kuala  Lumpur  instead  of  Tokyo 
(  r  in  Taipei  instead  of  Bangkok.  Still,  as  often 
as  possible,  the  G.I.'s  are  allowed  to  select  the 
sue. 

So  a  G.I.  might  head  for  Tokyo  because 
hi.s  big  brother  extolled  Japan's  mama-san 
reputation  after  the  Korean  War. 

Another  might  choose  Hong  Kong  because, 
as  the  sailors  say.  it's  the  biggest  PX  in  the 
world.  They  come  back  carting  tape  recorders, 
cameras,  tailor-made  suits  and,  usually, 
hangovers. 

Few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  Penang 
before  Vietnam,  but  now  that  Malaysian  city 
is  .!  favorite  among  the  Marines. 

Bangkok,  all  the  returnees  say,  has  the 
friendliest    and    prettiest   girls. 

Taipei  IS  picking  up  a  word-of-mouth  rep- 
u:;.tluii  :ts  the  most  underrated  of  all  the 
R.  &  R.  cities.  The  word  is  out  that  the 
rmart  set  heads  for  the  Nationalist  China 
caolta!.  , 

Hi.aory  buffs  like  Singapore,  but  they 
uuially  fir.d  more  than  history  there. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  more 
chanc?s  for  trouble  in  the  rest-and-recupera- 
tion  program  in  the  Asian  cities.  Almost  all 
the  cities  are  risking  political  problems  and 
antiwar  demonstrations  by  allowing  visits 
by  Vietnam  fighting  men. 

In  Hong  Kong,  for  instance,  where  the 
Bricisii  and  the  Communist  Chinese  have 
been  involved  in  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  con- 
frontation, one  of  the  sore-points  is  the  R. 
iv  R.  program. 

AVOID    DEMONSTRATIONS 

But  most  Of  the  G.I.'s  are  smart  enough 
to  steer  a  wide  course  around  political  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  G  I.  who  is  cut  loose  for  Ave  days  In 


Bangkok  or  Taipei  or  any  of  the  Asian  cen- 
ters finds  plenty  of  opportunities  for  thera- 
peutic hell-raising— maybe  too  many  oppor- 
tunities to  suit  worried  Mom  back  home.  But 
almost  anyone  In  Vietnam  who  is  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  G.I 's  thinks  that 
R.  &  R.  hell-ralsing,  after  all,  Is  the  best 
medicine  in  the  world  for  a  war-weary  Amer- 
ican fighting  man. 

There  is  no  one  in  Vietnam  any  more  con- 
corned  about  the  welfare  of  his  "boys"  than 
the  Army's  4th  Division  chaplain,  a  rough- 
edged  and  crusty  Catholic  priest  from  Brook- 
lyn. Father  Joseph  Francis  Sheehan. 

Father  Sheehan  gets  a  little  sore  when 
someone  attaches  what  he  calls  the  "stigma 
that  my  bovs  are  all  off  sinning"  when  they 
are  on  R.  &  R. 

"You  can't  stop  a  man  from  going  to  hell 
if  he  wants  to  get  there,"  the  priest  says. 
"And  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
he's  In  a  Uttle  town  in  Georgia,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  or  In  Hong  Kong." 

F'ather  Sheehan  says  that  R.  &  R.  Is  not 
Just  important  but  also  essential  for  the 
morale  of  the  troops. 

rNIQUE    AIRLINE 

Here  in  Hong  Kong  Pan  American  operates 
a  unique  airline  within  an  airline  that  whisks 
the  G.I.'s  out  of  the  war  into  the  world. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  that  could 
happen  to  an  eager  G.I.  heading  for  R.  &  R. 
would  be  to  have  his  flight  scrubljed  or  de- 
layed seriously.  The  R.  &  R.  alrUne  has  had 
an  on-time  rating  of  between  90  and  S2  per- 
cent, far  higher  than  the  record  of  moet 
commercial  airlines. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  almost  flawless 
record  of  the  R.  &  R.  airline  belongs  to  a 
soft-spoken  former  Pan  Am  pilot  named 
Thomas  J.  Flanagan.  Recently  named  Pan 
Am's  vice  president  for  Par  East  operations, 
Flanagan  had  the  R.  &  R.  airline  In  operation 
only  three  weeks  after  the  government  de- 
cided to  start  the  program. 

And  the  stewardesses  have  developed  a 
rapport  with  their  passengers  that  you  see 
on  few  commercial  flights. 

"Getting  en  a  plane  with  162  soldiers  Is  a 
bit  unnerving  the  first  time,"  said  Peggy 
Deurlnger  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  "You  expect 
them  to  tear  everything  apart.  But  It's  Just 
the  opposite.  They  aren't  rowdy.  They're  the 
most  polite  people  you'll  ever  meet." 
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U  N  ACTION  CENSURING  ISRAEL  IS 
SETBACK  TO  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council's  one- 
sided censure  of  Israel  for  attacking  Jor- 
dan is  both  an  unfair  slap  at  Israel  and 
a  setback  for  peace  generally  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  censure  resolution  "condemns" 
what  Israel  did,  mentioning  Israel  by 
name.  In  mucb  vaguer  language,  the  res- 
olution "deplffres  all  violent  incidents  in 
violation  of  the  cease  fire."  But  nowhere 
in  the  resolution  does  the  Security  Coun- 
cil mention  Jordan  by  name,  or  mention 
by  name  the  Al  Fatah  terrorist  organiza- 
tion that  provoked  Israel  from  bases  on 
Jordanian  soil. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
resolution  will  lead  to  more  strife  along 
the  border,  not  less.  The  stiff  condemna- 


tion of  Israel,  measured  against  the  rel- 
atively mild  criticism  of  the  terrorist  ac- 
tivity, will  tell  the  terrorists  that  the 
blame  is  not  really  on  their  side.  It  will 
give  them  the  moral  support  to  continue 
to  destroy  life  and  property  inside  Israel, 
to  shell  Israel  settlements,  and  to  plant 
mines  such  as  the  one  that  blew  up  an 
Israel  schoolbus  earlier  this  month. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  have  taken  steps  to 
cool  down  the  tense  border  crisis  by  dis- 
patching a  peacekeeping  force  to  the 
scene.  Instead  it  has  made  the  situation 
hotter  by  ill-timed  and  ill-considered 
words. 

A  final  thing  we  must  realize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
scored  yet  another  diplomatic  victory  in 
the  Middle  East  arena.  By  pressing  for 
the  condemnation  of  Israel  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  Soviet  Union  has  once 
again  acted  as  the  patron  of  the  Arab 
bloc.  The  rise  of  Soviet  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  calls  for  a  U.S.  policy  that  is 
unmistakably  committed  to  holding  back 
Soviet  influence  there.  Too  often  in  the 
past  the  United  States  has  fallen  back 
to  a  stance  of  "neutrality"  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  nonposition  that  has  helped  the 
Soviet  Union  make  the  inroads  it  ha.s. 
Now  is  the  time  for  realism,  before  it  is 
too  late. 


MORE  SQUANDERMANIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  its  usual  thorough 
manner,  has  once  again  exposed  a  need- 
less waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
some  useless  'think  factory"  research  re- 
ports. 

In  this  case,  the  GAO  discovered  that 
some  of  the  officials  in  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  have  squandered  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion on  an  outfit  in  New  York  State 
called  the  Hudson  Institute. 

And  here  is  some  of  what  they  got 
for  this  nice  httle  piece  of  change: 

First.  A  study,  entitled  "On  the  Rat- 
ing of  Blast  Shelters,"  that  even  the 
civil  defense  people  themselves  ad- 
mitted was  worthless  because  it  added 
nothing  whatsoever  to  what  was  already 
known  about  rating  blast  shelters. 

Second.  A  study,  on  "A  New  Look  at 
the  Design  of  Low-Budget  Civil  Defense 
Systems,"  was  also  worthless  becau.se  it 
was  simply,  to  quote  the  civil  defense 
people,  "a  rehash  of  old.  if  not  tired, 
ideas." 

Third.  A  report,  on  "Management 
Requirements  for  Crisis  Civil  Defense 
Programs,"  was  so  inept  and  superficial 
that  the  civil  defense  official  responsible 
said  he  approved  it  only  because  it  had 
already  been  paid  for. 

Fourth.  Still  another  report  was  so  bad 
that  its  distribution  was  strictly  limited 
because  the  civil  defense  official  who  ap- 
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proved  it  said  he  saw  no  reason  for  "load- 
ing bookshelves  with  a  report  for  which 
he  saw  no  value." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ridiculous  outfit  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  has 
been  handed  over  $5  million  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  tiveaway  artists  since 
it  was  formed  in  1961. 

The  Hud.son  Institute  i.s  the  brainchild 
of  one  Herman  Kahn,  who  apparently 
learned  how  .soft  a  touch  'Uncle  Sucker" 
is  when  he  was  workinc  for  another 
think  factory— the  Rand  Corp. 

Kahn  has  also  created  a  new  pimmick 
by  which  he  explains  away  the  amazing 
ability  of  his  so-called  researchers  to 
come  up  with  just  plain  jmik  time  after 
time. 

Here  is  what  he  told  the  GAO: 
nils  kind  (jf  speculative  research  (that 
Hudson  performs)  must  be  evaluated  on  the 
kind  of  "batting  average"  ha.sls.  and  if  tiie 
batthiT  aver.ige  gets  too  high,  we  believe  that 
one  should  be  .suspicious  that  the  work  i.s 
rot  being  imaginative  and  adventurous 
enouch. 

Now  is  that  not  nice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  spending  money  for  this 
.sort  of  nonsen.se  is  part  of  the  reason 
thi.s  Nation  is  in  the  mo.st  .serious  finan- 
cial trouble  it  has  been  in  for  a  century. 

Perhaps  that  has  not  filtered  down 
into  the  bomb  shelter  over  there  in  the 
Pentagon.  Certainly  Herman  Kahn  is  not 
going  to  tell  them  about  the  administra- 
tion's will-o-the-wisp  'austerity"  pro- 
cram  because  Kahn  is  living  off  the 
squandermania  that  grips  the  adminis- 
tration so  tightly. 

But  I  would  recommend  that  evcr>' 
Member  of  the  House,  and  certainly 
every  member  of  the  press,  read  this 
GAO  report  carefully. 

This  Hudson  Institute  is  ju.st  one  ex- 
ample of  the  mu.shrooming  growth  of 
these  so-called  nonprofit  think  factories 
that  are  bleeding  us  for  SIG  billions  in 
research  money  each  year. 

This  sort  of  foolishness  has  pot  to  stop 
and  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
start  than  by  cutting  off  this  outfit  right 
now.  

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  OKLAHO- 
MA'S LEGISLATURE  STANCHLY 
SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENTS  POL- 
ICY IN  \aETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  colleagues  may  have  noticed  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  newspapers  wherein 
the  Nation  was  informed  that  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Oklahoma,  including  the  nine  Republi- 
can members,  that  body  loyally  took  its 
stand  in  support  of  President  Johnson's 
policie:;  in  pursuing  the  sti-uggle  in  'Viet- 
nam to  an  honorable  conclusion.  The 
action  taken  by  the  State  senate  had 
also,  on  March  19,  the  day  before,  been 
taken  by  the  house  of  representatives. 


The  re.solutions  of  both  of  the.se  bodies  of 
Oklahoma's  Legislature  reflect  the  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
OklsJioma.  I  am  proud  of  Oklahoma,  my 
native  State.  In  this  case,  the  action  of 
the  legislature  reflects  great  ci-odit  upon 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  who  have  elected 
a  leuislatiuo  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  entire  Nation.  Under 
the  unanimou.s-con.sent  agreement,  I  pre- 
.sent  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  both 
I10U.SCS  of  our  Stale  leeislature  for  in- 
clu.sion  in  the  Rf.cokd: 

FNKOI.I.K.11    h  F.NATE    RESOLUTION    79 

Resolution  pxpressinp  confidence  In  and  sui)- 
port  for  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  military  and  rlvllian  forces  In  Viet- 
nam:   recommending;  the  continuation   of 
military  operations  throuch  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion;  and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  thir.  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  l!ie 
"free  world."  Is  presently  being  called  on  to 
cummit  luilitarv  supplies  and  fiphtlne  men  In 
Vietnam  for  the  protection  and  ])repervatii.n 
of  freedom  and  for  the  prevention  of  world 
Communist  domination:  and 

Where.xs.  Communist  .^tTgrc.s.ion  in  thi.s 
small  country  or  in  any  r  luntry  cannot  and 
.■-hould  not  be  tolerated:  and 

V.'hereas,  the  policy  pre'cntly  being  pur- 
Miod  in  Vietnam  bv  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  milltarv  and  ciMlian  lorces  appears 
to  be  the  only  plausible  approach  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  Interest  and  llie 
interest  of  all  tiie  free  world,  and 

Where:is.  tlie  policy  of  military  operations 
should  be  followed  throuch  to  an  lionorable 
cjncluslon:  and 

Where.os.  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  Milltarv  and  Civilian  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam deserve  and  should  liave  the  undivided 
support  of  all. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  second  session  of  llie  thirty-first 
Oklahoma  Legislature: 

Section  1  The  Senate  of  tlie  Second  Ses- 
.Mon  of  the  Thirty-first  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture does  herebv  express  confidence  in  and 
support  for  President  John.son  and  the 
United  States  Military  and  Civilian  Forces  in 
tlieir  v.ilorous  etlorl  in  the  preservation  oj 
free<iom.  and  does  hereby  recommend  that 
this  policy  be  pur.sued  through  lu  an  honor- 
able conclusion 

Section  2  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  and  vo  each  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted   by   the   Senate   the  20th   day   of 

March.  1968 

Clem  McSpaddem, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Attest; 

Basil  R.  Wii.son. 

Secretary  o)  the  Senate. 

Enrolled  Hol-se  Resoi.vtion  623 
Resolution  expressing  confidence  in  and  s'.ip- 
port  f  .r  Pre?ident  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  milit.'jy  and  civilian  forces  in  Viet 
Nam;  recommending  the  continuation  of 
military  operations  through  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion;  and  directing  distribu- 
tion 

Where.-is.  tins  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"free  world",  is  presently  being  called  on  to 
comm.lt  mllitarv  supplies  and  fighting  men 
In  Viet  Nam  for" the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  for  the  prevention  of 
world  Communist  domination:  and 

Whereas,  Communist  aggression  in  this 
small  country  or  in  any  country  cannot  and 
should  not  be  tolerated:  and 
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Whereaa,  the  policy  presently  being  pur- 
sued In  Viet  Nam  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  the  military  and  civilian  forces  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  plausible  approach  for 
the  protection  of  our  national  interest  and 
the  interest  of  all  the  free  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  military  operations 
should  be  followed  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion;  and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson,  and  the 
United  States  Military  and  Civilian  forces 
in  Viet  Nam  deserve  and  should  have  the 
undivided  support  of  all. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  second  session  of 
the    thirty-first    Oiclahoma    Legislature: 

Section  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirty-flrst  Okla- 
homa Legislature  does  hereby  express  con- 
fidence in  and  support  for  President  Johnson 
and  the  United  States  Military  and  Civilian 
forces  in  their  valorous  effort  in  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  and  does  hereby  recom- 
mend that  this  policy  be  pursued  through  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  each  member  of  t\\e  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1968. 

Rex  Phivett. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  yielding. 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  in  his  state- 
ment of  pride  in  the  action  of  our  legis- 
lature. The  action  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  represents  not  only  the  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  of  our  people  in 
Oklahoma,  as  mentioned  by  the  leader, 
but  also  their  commonsense  and  good 
judgment.  I  had  Intended  to  place  the 
same  resolutions  in  the  Record  and  am 
very  glad  of  the  majority  leader's  action 
on  them. 

The  gentleman  said  that  some  people 
may  have  noticed  an  article  in  the  news- 
papers pertaining  to  these  resolutions. 
If  you  did  notice  it  in  the  big  city  news- 
papers, you  had  to  be  reading  your 
newspapers  very  carefully,  because  it 
had  about  an  inch  of  space  in  the  great 
newspaper  that  is  supposed  to  print  "all 
the  news  that  is  fit  to  print."  I  just  won- 
der how  much  space  it  would  have  had 
if  this  legislative  action  had  been  a 
vmanimous  action  condemning  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  policies  in  Vietnam.  My 
opinion  is  it  would  have  had  a  lot  more 
space  because  somehow  or  other  we  seem 
to  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  appropriate 
attention  in  some  of  the  press  for  actions 
in  support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  J. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
praising  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  for 
this  action,  and  to  say  that  we  are  all 
very  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  have  not  forgotten 
who  the  real  enemies  of  this  Nation  are. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  and  any 
other  Members  desiring  to  do  so,  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  veque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'.' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


DANIELS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  AID 
IRISH  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  has  been  a 
shai-p  deci-ease  in  the  number  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  number  of  visas  actually  issued  for 
Irish  nationals  has  dropped  from  4,619 
in  1964  to  1.809  in  1967. 

One  reason  for  this  is  section  212 
I  a  1  14 1  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1965  which  makes  it 
mandatoiT  for  a  potential  immigrant  to 
obtain  a  labor  certificate  stating  that  his 
enti->'  will  not  displace  an  American 
worker. 

When  you  add  to  this  provision,  sec- 
tion 204iai.  which  makes  it  mandatory 
for  sixth  preference  immigrants,  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers,  to  be  admitted 
only  after  their  employer  in  this  country 
requests  a  visa,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Irish 
immigration  to  the  United  States  has 
dwindled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Irish  immigration  has 
enriched  this  Nation  from  our  earliest 
days,  and  I  for  one  would  not  want  to 
close  the  door  to  Irish  immigrants.  Be- 
cause Ireland  is  an  English-speaking  na- 
tion and  its  customs  and  institutions  are 
so  close  to  our  own,  the  Irish  immigrant 
tends  to  become  assimilated  very  rapidly. 
Because  Ireland  is  a  poor  counti-y  and  so 
many  of  its  most  energetic  sons  and 
daughters  do  emigrate,  I  would  like  to 


see  these  young  people  come  to  our 
shores.  Surely,  this  is  good  for  Ireland, 
but  it  is  good  for  America  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
today  which  I  think  will  help  correct 
this  situation  which  surely  has  arisen 
by  accident  rather  than  design.  My  bill 
would  remove  the  definite  job  require- 
ment contained  in  section  204(a)  and 
would,  in  addition,  amend  that  section 
of  the  bill,  212ia)il4i,  requiring  aliens 
in  some  categories  to  obtain  a  work  cer- 
tificate to  conform  with  the  pre- 1965 
law. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  ine 
in  support  of  this  worthy  bill. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNED  MUSH- 
ROOM INDUSTRY  DUE  TO  IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS  IS  IN  A  DES- 
PERATE PLIGHT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canned  mushroom  industi-y 
caused  by  ever  increasing  imports  of 
canned  mushrooms,  particularly  from 
Taiwan. 

This  problem  has  been  brewing  for 
some  time  but  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
poitions  in  the  last  few  months.  Imports 
of  Taiwanese  canned  mushrooms  have 
risen  from  practically  nothing  a  few 
years  ago  to  710.000  cases  last  year  when 
they  supplied  nearly  one-third  of  the 
domestic  market.  Chinese  exporters 
recently  announced  that  they  plan  to  sell 
1  million  cases  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1968,  an  increase  of  41  percent.  They 
plan  to  take  such  action  although  they 
must  know  that  this  increase  will  severely 
injure  the  domestic  industry. 

The  situation  of  the  domestic  industry 
is  vividly  described  in  the  following 
tables  based  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  data  as  well  as  in  material 
prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  for  the  Record: 


MUSHROOMS,  CANNED-IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956 

1959 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962 

1963- 

1964. 

1965. 


Calendar  vear 

Taiwan 

France 

Japan 

Switzer- 
land 

Italy 

West 
Germany 

Other 

Total 

Thousand 

pounds 

262 

364 

788 

1,580 

2,459 

1.936 

1.892 

1,894 

2,190 

1,805 

1,307 

1,940 

1,356 

1,069 

1.163 

1,064 

690 

604 

58 

43 

116 

91 

43 

53 

58 

97 

232 

434 

901 

2,000 

2,275 

1,468 

782 

352 

325 

563 

2 
3 

22 
18 
13 
15 
17 
23 
11 
24 
24 
28 
29 
31 
11 
36 
12 
25 

10 
9 
8 
4 
3 
1 

15 

2 

7 

20 

16 

16 

18 

5 

18 

30 

11 

39 

5" 

12 
20 
28 
21 
19 
17 
21 
18 
20 
13 
27 
14 
8 
14 
34 
41 

5 

9 

9 

5 

26 

15 

40 

38 

40 

22 

24 

34 

101 

29 

190 

143 

161 

159 

337 

433 

955 

1.718 

2.572 

2,042 

2.042 

2,071 

2,501 

2,323 

2.292 

680 

4.711 

6,379 

10.185 

11,252 

13.868 

8,698 

10.870 

11,569 

13,208 

12,772 

14.005 

16,609 

18.  050 
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Calendar  year 


Taiwan       France       Japan 


Switzer- 
land 


Italy 


West 
Gennany 


Other 


Total 


Thousand  dollars 


1950  Ym 

\'^\ ::::::::::::.::::  «« 

ijDi  — jjj, 

l^^-:;.::::::::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::-;-  005 

1957..... - '^^^ 

1958. - - - -  [It,^ 

1959 - ^-^^ 

961 3  ^,,j  959 

SV     - - 5.582  766 

\lll-  - 4,252  830 

\lll-- ...         5.845  m 

]llj^ ....        6.713  C04 


36 
34 
96 
79 

36 
53 

53 
87 
160 
291 
540 
165 
205 
760 
428 
247 
206 
349 


18 
13 

10 
8 

14 
21 
11 
23 
25 
27 
30 
37 
17 
57 
18 
36 


14  . 

10 
10 

7 

6 

3 

13 
t 

b 
19 
10 
15 
17 
b 
18 
26 
13 
43 


3 
9 
13 

20 
15 
14 
15 
21 
10 

n 
11 

26 
16 
lil 
18 
45 
49 


4 

4 

7 

5 

16 

8 

21 

39 

37 

19 

17 

19 

55 

21 

104 

77 

106 

103 


200 
257 
670 
959 
1.378 
I.U16 
1.220 
1.407 
1.5fi7 
1.415 
1.519 
2.  909 
5.319 
7.187 
5,659 
7.116 
7.705 
10,265 


CAN  S12E 

24/2  oz 

24/4  oz 

?4'8oz 

12  I60Z 

6  lOoz 


209. 802 
261, 583 

76.  164 
26.  358 
29,917 


31.5 
39.3 

11.4 
4  U 
4.5 


149,  307 

265.  380 
51,398 
25,913 
25,146 


25  7 

-29 

45,7 

tl 

8,9 

-33 

4,5 

„    ■> 

4.3 

-!b 

GLASS 


24?' 
12  4' 


US.  total.. 


U.S.    TOTAL. 


40,  463 
21.224 

6.1 

3.2 

42, 

2o. 

872 
545 

7.4 
3,5 

,6 

-3 

665, 521 

100.0 

KKS 
•HAN 

580. 562 

100,0 

-13 

1967  b8-  ST( 
CANNERS 

(SOLD 
DS  FEB 

AND 
.1 

UNSOLD) 

IN 

CAN  SIZE 

24201 511.139 

24  4  0Z 520.  S76 


[Prom    the     Pennsylvania    Department     of 

Agricultiu-el 

Task  Force  Mcshboom  Brief 

FYom  Table  I,  Canner's  Price  Index,  data 

Indicates  market  prices  little  changed   over 

the  past  five  years,  with  a  total  increase  of 

only  3%   In  finished  product  prices. 

Prom  Table  II,  Grower  Price  Index's,  data 
Indicates  growers  are  receiving  prices  over 
the  past  five  vears  showing  little  changes, 
with  only  1967  showing  a  slight  increase, 
with  presently  prices  identical  to  1964  prices. 
Prom  Table  III.  Mushroom  Industry  Labor 
Index's,  data  indicates  hourly  wages  have 
sharply  increased  from  $1.00  per  hour  in 
1964  to  $1.60  per  hour  in  1968,  an  increase 
of  60%. 

Prom  Table  IV,  Mushroom  Grower's  Pro- 
fUe,  Indicates  Contract  and  Harvesting  labor 
constitutes  48";  of  the  fo-owers  cost  expense, 
added  to  this  is  a  fair  amount  of  supervisory 
labor  expense,  then  surely  it  would  be  fair 
and  true  to  assume  labor  represents  better 
than  half  of  an  American  growers  total  ex- 
pense dollar,  or  a  comparison  with  Taiwan, 
where  as  methods  of  growing,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  In  Taiwan  are  the  same  as  to  labor 
Intensiveness,  prices  of  labor  are  drama- 
tically disparate.  Prices  of  factory  labor  in 
Taiwan  are  5c  per  hour,  in  America  $1.60 
per  hour  are  now  minimum  wages. 

Prom  Table  IV.  Mushroom  Growers  Profile, 
Indicates  that  compost  Is  34 n  of  the  Amer- 
ican growers  expense  cost.  Here  the  dis- 
parity is  Just  as  great,  in  Taiwan  mushroom 
growing  is  primarily  conducted  as  an  ad- 
junct to  rice  farming,  hence  the  straw  that 
is  used  for  composting  is  available  free  as  a 
by-product,  prior  to  entrance  into  the  mush- 
room business,  most  Taiwanese  farmers  used 
it  for  fuel  in  their  homes  and  for  thatch  for 
their  roofs.  So  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  free  or  relatively  low-cost  or  a  bartered 
item  with  other  farmers  in  area. 

In  America,  growers  use  straw  as  well. 
American  mushroom  growing  is  conducted 
in  semi-urban  areas  as  a  sole  single  horti- 
cultural enterprise,  with  90";  of  American 
Mushroom  growers  engaged  in  no  other 
farming  enterprise  or  crops.  Hence  they  must 
purchase  all  of  their  straw  and  corn  cobs 
from  the  nearby  farming  sector,  with  Berks 
and  Chester  counties  the  major  mushroom 
producing  areas  situated  in  major  dairy 
farming  areas,  straw  is  usually  scarce  and 
high. 

In  America,  growers  use  migrant  labor, 
usually  paid  minimum  wages  of  $1.40  per 
hour  at  growing  level  and  $1.60  per  hour  at 
processing  levels.  In  Taiwan,  growers  usual- 
ly use  the  free  family  labor  force,  or  at 
worse  during  peak  harvesting  times  local 
peasant  and  child  labor  for  which  they  pay 


3  to  4  cents  per  hour,  with  Taiwan  Canners 
In  the  processing  sector  paying  only  5  cents 
per  hour  for  Pactory  labor. 

So  it  can  readllv  be  seen  that  in  the  areas 
of  compost  and  labor  where  the  greatest 
dlsparitv  appears,  there  Is  about  a  gap  of  60c 
of  the  total  cost  factor  or  dollar. 

Where  a  Taiwan  canner  grower  makes  a 
net  of  over  47'',  American  r-anner  growers 
have  in  the  past  five  years  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  10'    . 

Where  an  American  h.as  tremendous 
amounts  of  capital  investments  in  modern 
mushroom  growing  houses,  the  Taiwanese 
has  little  invested  in  his  primitive  straw 
thatched  huts  and  houses. 

With  Labor  48':  ,  Compost  34';  as  shown 
in  the  cost  expense  profile  constituting 
82'":  of  an  American  prowers  cost  expense,  a 
Taiwanese  with  straw  from  the  family  farm 
m  most  cases  free,  and  labor  at  5c  per  hour 
on  average,  this  constitutes  less  than  IC' 
of  a  Taiwanese  growers  cost  expense,  as  per 
data  in  the  1967  Par  East  study  and  com- 
pendium, which  was  presented  at  the  Lan- 
caster seminar  by  the  Penna.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture. 

CANNED  MUSHROOMS 


24-8  OZ. 

12  15  Oi. 

6  lOcz. 


GLASS 


24  7' 
124', 


115,267 

105,  292 

48.  590 


116,218 
25.842 


35  4 

36  1 
8.0 
7,3 
3  3 


8,1 
1.8 


452.314 
702.661 
140.695 
91.099 
113.617 


236.862 
93,049 


24  7 

-12 

38  4 

-*35 

7.7 

■+22 

5,0 

-13 

6,2 

■134 

12  9 
5.1 


r260 


US  total  ..  1,443,324    lOO.U    1.830,697    100.0  427 


US.  SUPPLY,  STOCKS.  AND  SHIPME^iTS 


Pounds 


196&«7 


1967^8 


Inventory.  Oct.  1  stocks...     7.355.456 

Pack  Oct.  i-Feb.  1' 17.845.812 

Supply  to  Feb,  1 25.211.268 

Stocks  Feb.  1 9,219.780 

Shipments  during 

January-.. ''"^'-^J 

Shipments.  Oct.  1  Feb.  1..  15.991.488 


9.750.804 
19.334.676 
29.  085.  480 
12.596.892 

3.911.675 
15.488,588 


Per- 
cent 
change 

-33 


-13 

-3 


1  Pack  includes  domestic  production  tor  cannmg  plus  tnports. 
•  Shipments  and  demand  or  sales  are  synonymous. 
US.  TOTAL,  1957*8-PACK  AND  IMPORTS  DURING 
JANUARY 


Per- 

Per- 

Percent 

1957  units 

cent 
ot  total 

1%8  units 

cent 
ot total 

change 

CAN  SIZE 

24  2  0Z 

24  4  oz 

24  8  0Z 

12  160Z 

6  lOoz 

168.374 

238.931 

62. 801 

32.  255 

28.8j1 

28.5 

40.6 

10.7 

5,4 

4,9 

156.081 

305. 103 

48.  334 

22. 536 

29.015 

24.9 

48.6 

7,7 

3  6 

4,6 

-7 
•  23 
-23 
-30 

-1 

GLASS 

242!  ,oz 

124';oz 

41.634 
15.978 

7,1 
2.7 

46. 162 
20,315 

7.4 
3.2 

•  U 
^27 

U.S.  Ic'.al... 

588, 784 

100.0 

627,  546 

100.  c 

-7 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  factual  and  revealinp; 

information  .speaks  for  itself  and  .shows 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  restrict 
uncontrolled  import  competition. 

Tlie  Penn.sylvania  congressional  dele-- 
pation  has  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Agriculture, 
and  .MD.  We  have  urged  these  depart- 
ments to  convince  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  in  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  Chinese 
industries  if  restraints  were  impo.sed  on 
mushroom  exports.  Tlie  U.S.  industry 
does  not  .seek  to  cut  back  foreign  trade, 
and  even  though  mushroom  imports  al- 
ready supply  nearly  one-third  of  U.S. 
consumption,  domestic  producers  would 
be  prepared  to  .see  imports  grow  in 
IM-oportion  to  the  growth  of  domestic 
consumption.  I  have  long  been  and  re- 
main an  advocate  of  preserving  the  jobs 
of  the  American  workingman.  However. 
I  believe— and  I  am  sure  my  colleaeucs 
agree  with  me — that  mushroom  imports 
cannot  be  permitted  to  wipe  out  the  do- 
mestic mu.shroom  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  administration  shares  the 
concern  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  and  that  discu.ssions 
between  the  United  States  and  Chinese 
Governments  have  been  held  at  extreme- 
ly high  levels  for  the  past  month.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  these  efforts,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  remained  ob- 
durate and  refused  to  take  any  action  to 
alleviate  the  present  desperate  situation. 
Time  is  running  out. 
We  are  reaching  the  peak  of  the  do- 
mestic crop  and  a  major  price  break  will 
soon  occur  unless  action  is  t-aken. 

While  I  c<)ntinue  to  prefer  t.o  have  this 
situation  handled  in  a  reasonable  and 
flexible  manner  by  Chinese  export  re- 
straints, if  no  action  is  taken  by  April  1, 
I  will  introduce  legislation  to  impose 
quantitative  limitations  on  imports  of 
canned  mushrooms.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat that  I  continue  to  hope  such  action 
will  not  be  necessary.  However,  if  it  is. 
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I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
legislation  necessary  to  prevent  this  be- 
leaguered industry  from  being  destroyed. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  JOHNSON- 
O'MALLEY  PROGRAM  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TuNNEYl  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
Indian  education  is  a  no  man's  land, 
lying  between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, with  neither  side  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  the  particular  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children.  As  a 
consequence,  those  needs  have  been 
unmet.  This  was  not  always  so.  Until 
the  1950's  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided Johnson-O'Malley  grants-in-aid  of 
$318,500  annually  to  California  to  help 
Improve  Indian  educational  opportunity. 
Progress  was  being  made.  Then  these 
fimds  w^re  phased  out,  on  the  assump- 
tion that.,  the  State  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  providing  comparable 
assistance.  It  has  not.  Although  Indian 
children  attend  public  schools  through- 
out the  State,  they  are  submerged  in  the 
general  student  body  and  their  severe 
and  unique  educational  problems  are 
glossed  over.  As  a  result,  Indian  educa- 
tion in  California — and  with  it,  the  living 
conditions  and  advancement  of  the  In- 
dian people  generally — has  stagnated. 
Thus  the  February  1966  report  of  the 
California  State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  declares: 

High  schools  with  high  percentages  of  en- 
rolled Indian  students  reported  a  dropout 
rate  which  Is  three  times  higher  for  Indians 
(21  percent)  than  for  non-Indians  |7  per- 
cent), with  .some  schools  reporting  rates 
which  range  from  30  to  75  percent.  Needless 
to  say,  few  Indian  students  finish  high  school. 
few  attend  college,  and  many  who  have  grad- 
uated from  high  school  receive  an  inferior 
education  because  of  lack  of  teacher  concern 
or  the  failure  of  the  school  system  to  devise 
compensatory  teaching  techniques  to  cope 
with  students  of  differing  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

I  have  met  with  the  Indian  people  and 
their  children  in  California  and  have  be- 
come incretisingly  disturbed  by  their 
frustration,  their  defeated  hopes.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continuing  this  neglect,  when  it 
provides  Johnson-O'Malley  assistance  to 
Indians  in  so  many  other  States,  as 
rightly  it  should. 

If  we  are  to  honor  our  obligation  to 
these  people,  we  must  reconsider  this 
discrimination  and  reinstate  a  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  in  California. 

New  educational  opportunities  will 
help  the  Indians  of  California  to  make  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Of  equal  importance,  improved  edu- 
cation will  help  them  to  be  more  produc- 
tive citizens,  to  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
munities, the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government,  particularly 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  on  a 
national  basis  increasingly  recognized 
Indian  needs  and  spent  more  and  more 
to  meet  them  over  the  past  few  decades, 
with  current  Federal  Indian  expendi- 
tures totaling  approximately  one-third  of 


a  billion  dollars  annually.  By  contrast, 
although  California  is  the  fourth  or  fifth 
most  populous  State  in  terms  of  native 
Indian  population — and  first  or  second 
if  relocated  Indians  are  included — the 
Federal  Government  began  withdrawing 
its  services  and  programs  for  California 
Indians  in  the  late  1940's  and  most  were 
ended  by  the  m.d-1950's,  except  for  trus- 
teeship of  the  land. 

This  has  !)iodi!ced  some  ironic  re- 
sults. The  Sherman  Institute  in  River- 
side. Calif.,  for  example,  is  open  to  Indi- 
ans from  othei-  States  but  closed  to  the 
Indians  of  Califoi nia — even  though  sev- 
eral million  dollar.s  were  deducted  from 
the  claim  award  of  the  California  Indians 
lo  pay  for  past  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  Sherman.  Similarly,  three  of  the 
BIA's  seven  national  relocation  or  em- 
ployment a.ssistance  offices  are  located  in 
California,  yet  few  California  Indians 
receive  help  from  these  offices.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Madera  Training  Center 
for  Indians,  a  project  in  California  cost- 
int;  approximately  S2  million  per  year. 

But  the  most  egregious  instance  of  un- 
equal treatment  of  the  California  Indians 
is  the  cutoff  of  Johnson-O'Malley  Act 
funds  in  the  1950's.  Until  1953,  Cahfomia 
received  $318,500  of  these  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  funds  annually  for  California 
Indian  educational  assistance.  Com- 
mencing in  that  year,  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  were  withdrawn  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  per  year  until,  in  1958,  they  were 
completely  eliminated.  For  the  past  10 
years,  then,  California  Indians  have  lost 
several  million  dollars  in  such  assistance. 
Who  can  say  how  many  more  Indian 
youths  would  have  remained  in  school 
over  this  decade,  how  many  more  would 
not  be  skilled  laborers  or  engineers  or 
doctors,  if  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
had  remained  available  to  give  them  the 
extra  boost  they  so  badly  needed?  The 
dollar  loss  to  these  individuals,  their 
families  and  communities,  resulting  from 
their  lost  chances  and  undeveloped 
talents,  probably  exceeds  by  severalfold 
the  amount  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
that  would  have  been  expended. 

The  fundamental  injustice  of  this  sit- 
uation is  highlighted  when  we  consider 
that  19  other  States  will  receive 
$13,352,000  in  Johnson-O'Malley  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1969.  Most  of  these 
States  have  far  smaller  Indian  popula- 
tions than  California.  If  California  were 
given  the  same  percentage — 12  percent — 
of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  which  it  re- 
ceived when  the  phaseout  began  in  1953, 
it  would  receive  SI. 602,240  of  the 
$13,352,000. 

The  Federal  policy  of  discrimination 
against  California  Indians  was  based 
largely  on  two  assumptions:  First,  that 
the  California  Indians  would  be  speedily 
terminated;  and,  second,  that  the  State 
would  step  in  to  provide  the  necessary 
services.  Both  premises  have  proven 
false. 

Relatively  few  Indians  and  acres  of 
trust  land  have  been  tenninated;  and 
termination  seems  even  less  likely  to 
occur  in  the  future  because  most  Indians 
do  not  believe  that  it  benefits  them.  In- 
deed, many  Government  ofBcials  now 
question  whether  precipitous  termina- 
tion is  desirable. 


,  As  for  the  second  assumption,  the 
State  has  not  provided  any  educational 
programs  geared  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  Indians.  They  continue  to  drop  out, 
or  be  "pushed  out,"  as  one  member  of  the 
State  commission  on  public  education 
has  phrased  it,  at  an  alarming  rate. 

No  one  would  deny  the  great  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indians  in  other  States, 
but  there  is  something  quite  awry  when 
Federal  policy  discriminates  against  an 
important  segment  of  American  Indians 
and  for  reasons  which,  if  they  ever  had 
any  force,  have  become  meaningless. 
The  Indians  of  California  ask  not  for 
preference,  oi-ily  equality. 

A  consensus  has  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia concerning  the  need  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  Johnson-O'Malley  program. 
The  first  education  recommendation  of 
the  State  advisory  commission  on  Indian 
affairs  is  reinstatement  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Also,  a  study  entitled  "A  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Educational  Program  for  Cali- 
fornia Indians,"  by  the  commission's  staff 
analyst,  Arifthony  D.  Brown,  documented 
withdrawal  of  the  program  and  recom- 
mended its  reinstatement,  suggesting  a 
number  of  specific  uses  to  which  John- 
son-O'Malley funds  could  be  put.  Three 
State  senators  and  three  assemblymen 
recently  coauthored  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  on  January  22, 
1967,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  which 
would  memorialize  Congress  to  restore 
Federal  services  for  California  Indians. 
The  first  Federal  program  mentioned  is 
Johnson-O'Malley.  This  resolution  has 
cleared  the  senate  rules  committee  with 
a  do  pass  recommendation.  It  is  expected 
to  reach  the  senate  floor  very  soon  and 
appears  to  have  no  opposition. 

In  addition,  California  law,  'Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code,  section  8200,  au- 
thorizes the  State  to  receive  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  the  education  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  grassroots 
all-Indian  organization,  known  as  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Indian  Education, 
has  been  established  in  California.  The 
committee  obtained  a  small  foundation 
grant:  sponsored  an  All-Indian  State- 
wide Conference  on  Indian  Education, 
participated  in  by  approximately  150  In- 
dians from  all  parts  of  the  State;  and 
published  an  80-page  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference.  This  report 
makes  numerous  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  parents,  teachers,  counselors, 
school  board  members,  and  administra- 
tors, and  State  and  Federal  ofBcials,  for 
the  improvement  of  Indian  education  in 
California.  The  conference  and  report 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  Cali- 
fornia Indian  interest  in  education  for 
their  children.  The  first  recommendation 
of  the  conference  was  reinstatement  of  a 
Johnson-O'Malley  program. 

Through  an  auspicious  confluence  of 
circumstances  there  now  exists  a  new 
chance  for  the  California  Indians,  an 
opportunity  to  participate  more  fully  in 
American  life  and  yet  preserve  that 
which  is  unique  in  their  own  special 
heritage.  No  new  act  of  Congress  is 
needed.  The  BIA  has  ended  the  Johnson- 
O  Malley  program  by  administrative  ac- 
tion and  can  reinstate  it  in  the  same 
manner. 
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It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  a  new  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram fulfill  certain  minimum  conditions 
if  it  is  to  be  effective : 

First.  The  program  should  be  operated 
at  the  State  level  to  insure  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  maximum  coordination. 

Second.  The  program  should  provide 
special  educational  assistance  only  for 
Indians,  not  subsidize  local  taxpayers. 
Such  subsidization  is  necessary  in  areas 
where  there  are  large  blocs  of  untaxed 
Federal  Indian  lands,  but  in  those  cases 
impacted  area  funds  can  be  used  and 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  ought  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  pui-pose  embodied  in 
the  act,  the  improvement  of  Indian 
education. 

Third.  The  program  should  be  avail- 
able to  nontrust  as  well  as  trust  Indians, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  States.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  California,  where, 
because  the  U.S.  Senate  failed  to  ratify 
the  United  States-California  Indian 
treaties  of  1851-52— after  the  Indians 
had  surrendered  their  lands  in  reUance 
on  the  treaties— the  great  majority  of  the 
Indians  are  homeless.  It  would  be  the 
ultimate  injustice  to  deny  Cahfornia  In- 
dians a  program  available  to  Indians 
elsewhere  because  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  dishonored  its  promise  to  them. 

Fourth.  The  California  Indians  should 
participate  in  the  development  of  the 
programs,  poUcies,  and  goals  and  Indian 
representatives  should  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  on-going 
programs. 

The  foregoing  conditions  are  based  for 
the  most  part  on  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  ad  hoc  committee  report 
and  the  study  for  the  State  advisory  com- 
mission on  Indian  affairs.  I  also  com- 
mend the  other  recommendations  in 
those  papers  to  the  attention  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  need  is  clear,  the  opportunity  pres- 
ent. I  call  upon  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  the 
Indians  of  California  and  reinstate  a 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  there. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
TuNNEYl  upon  bringing  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  am  well  aware,  the  gentleman  has 
a  large  Indian  population  which  resides 
in  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
his  honor  to  represent.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  knows,  I  represent  an 
urban  district,  but  a  district  wherein  I 
wish  to  indicate  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
large  ntimber  of  Indians,  Indians  located 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Many  of  them 
are  located  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent.  They  have  called  this 
problem  to  my  attention  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  plea  which  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  TtmNEY]  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds.  In  my  opinion  this  represents  a 
most  critical  situation  and  further  repre- 


sents a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  the  means  of 
meeting  the  particular,  the  peculiar,  cul- 
tural background  of  these  first  inhabit- 
ants of  our  country. 

It  is  a  definite  need,  and  I  believe  we 
would  be  greatly  remiss  if  we  did  not  seek 
to  meet  this  need  in  some  fashion  or 
other. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  his  fine  presen- 
tation, and  I  want  to  join  with  him  and 
do  everything  I  can. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Siwaker,  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  pointing 
.so  effectively  and  so  drastically  to  a  prob- 
lem that  does  need  attention  in  his  State, 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  also  for 
the  great  work  and  diligence  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  to  Indian  problems 
all  over  the  country  through  his  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  consistently 
has  voted  for  and  supported  measures  to 
assist  the  Indians  in  their  various  needs 
all  over  the  country.  I  certainly  have  deep 
sympathy  for  the  gentleman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  he  has  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had  in  Indian  legislation  over  a 
long  period  of  time  has  been  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  people  to  re- 
late Indian  programs  entirely  to  In- 
dian lands,  and  to  forget  that  it  is  the 
Indian  himself,  and  the  Indian  child  in 
particular,  that  should  be  our  special 
concern,  and  not  so  much  the  Indian- 
held  lands.  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  all  of  the  actions  that  I  have 
observed  him  to  take  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I,  too, 
certainly  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  im- 
prove our  programs  with  regard  to  the 
Indians  in  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Certainly  he  has  provided 
tremendous  leadership  in  this  regard  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  ;;entle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  in  the  statement  that  he  has 
made  concerning  legislation  for  the  In- 
dians in  California,  and  the  Indians 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  populations  of 
our  country  in  Cahfornia,  and  we  are 
growing  day  by  day.  And  when  I  was  in 
the  senate  of  the  State  legislature  we 
thought  that  we  could  handle  the  prob- 
lems ol  the  Indians  in  California.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  hope  we  can  take  advantage 
of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds,  and  that 
we  can  get  into  this  program  and  thus 


assist  in  the  progress  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  of  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  an  area  that 
has  a  great  many  Indians  on  the  ranch- 
erias  and  elsewhere.  As  I  said,  I  know 
that  within  the  State  of  California  we 
have  a  very  large  ijopulation  of  Indians. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  serves  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs,  and  I  commend  him  on 
bringinp  this  matter  to  our  attention 
today,  and  I  again  want  to  compliment 
him  for  this  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  correct  move  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  and  the  Indians  Ihroufih- 
out  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  very 
highly  for  bringing  this  very  significant 
and  important  matter  to  our  attention 
today.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  .somebody  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  talk  out  m 
strong,  clear,  and  concise  language  about 
the  first  Americans,  and  about  the  for- 
f;otten  Americans,  and  about  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  who  certainly  has  been 
passed  by  in  many,  many  of  the  pro- 
,^rams  that  we  here  in  the  Congress  have 
passed. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  insight,  for  liis 
fortitude,  and  for  his  knowledge  in  sup- 
port of  and  in  speaking  out  for  a  group 
of  certainly  well -deserving  Americans 
who.  because  of  their  .small  number,  have 
too  long  gone  unlooked  after  and  un- 
regarded in  this  country. 

Not  only  are  there,  of  course.  Indians 
in  California,  that  great  State,  but  scat- 
tered throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  natiqiial  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  really  a  national  shame 
for  the  way  the  Indian  has  been  treated 
by  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
Again  1  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  to  commend  him 
for  a  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RO'YBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  excellent  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  believe  he  liad  definitely  portrayed  the 
picture  that  emphatically  exists. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  urban  com- 
munity— and  many  of  us  v,ho  represent 
large  city  areas  do  not  believe  that  the 
Indians  within  our  particular  districts 
have  a  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone  has  ap- 
proximately 20.000  Indians.  And  as  we 
look  at  the  statistics  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation and  with  regard  to  poverty,  we 
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nnd  that  this  is  one  area  where  these 
Indians  actually  play  a  major  role.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  poverty  of  the  cities 
and  they  are  part  of  the  poverty  of  the 
communities,  that  at  the  present  time  we 
are  trying  desperately  to  do  something 
about  their  particular  problem. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  more  of  us  can  actually 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  are 
made  available  not  only  for  the  State  of 
California,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  just  one  point 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  and  that  deals 
with  what  would  happen  if  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  are  restored  to  the  State 
of  California. 

In  my  opinion,  the  funds  should  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  Stat€  level  and  not  at 
th»  Washington  level.  I  think  the  only 
way  that-jwu  can  get  proper  administra- 
tion would  be  at  the  grassroots  level 
which  in  this  case  would  be  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Second.  I  feel  it  is  important  that  the 
funds  be  used  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  Indians  and  not  to  subsidize 
local  taxpayers. 

This  differs  slightly  from  impacted 
area  funds.  The  funds  would  not  go  to 
school  districts  as  a  whole  to  be  put  in 
their  general  revenue  funds,  but  would 
operate  to  take  care  of  the  special  needs 
of  Indians. 

You  can  liave  special  teachers  aids  and 
perhaps  have  a  State  administrator  who 
would  be  responsible  for  coordinating  In- 
dian programs. 

Another  point  is  that  the  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  nontrust  as  well  as 
trust  Indians  in  California.  Because  the 
California  Indian  treaties  were  not  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  period  1850 
through  1852,  we  have  many  homeless 
and  landless  Indians.  These  Indians 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  John- 
son-O'Malley funds. 

Last,  it  seems  to  me  Indians  should 
participate  in  the  development  of  the 
programs  as  well  as  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  programs, 
because  after  all,  the  Indians  know  what 
their  peculiar  needs  are  and  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  voice  these  needs 
as  well  as  to  share,  as  I  have  indicated, 
in  the  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
needs  are  met. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  pursue  this  matter  in 
depth.  We  have  an  able  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Robert  L.  Bennett — an 
Indian  himself,  and  I  think  he  is  the 
first  Indian  ever  to  hold  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Bennett  feels  just  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  does  that  the 
problem  of  the  Indian  is  not  a  problem 
of  land  and  it  is  not  a  problem  of  land 
holdings.  It  is  a  problem  of  people,  and 
the  programs  that  are  directed  at  these 
problems  must  deal  with  people  and  his 
children  particularly  if  we  are  going  to 
get  effective  long-term  answers. 


I  certainly  feel  that  the  getitleman  will 
And  a  sympathetic  listener  in  the  person 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more.  I  think  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  proved  most  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Indians  and  has 
been  most  imaginative  in  every  way  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  change  of  policy. 
After  all  for  the  past  100  years  we  have 
had  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  with 
the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
funds  have  not  been  allocated  properly 
and  there  has  not  been  a  sensitivity  to 
those  needs  of  the  Indians.  Because  if 
there  had  been  we  would  have  had  a 
much  different  condition  existing  on  the 
reservations,  as  well  as  with  the  Indians 
who  live  off  of  the  reservation,  than  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  I  Mr.  TunneyI  in  sup- 
porting the  reinstatement  of  the  John- 
son-O'Malley grants-in-aid  to  California 
to  help  improve  Indian  educational 
opoortunities. 

■The  State  of  California  has  not  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  providing 
comparable  assistance  to  the  Indians  of 
California  as  that  provided  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program.  For  the  past 
10  years,  California  Indians  have  lost 
several  million  dollars  which  would  have 
been  theirs  from  such  assistance.  The 
situation  is  critical,  as  the  school  dropout 
rate  for  Indians  is  three  times  higher 
than  for  non-Indians,  and  I  am  informed 
that  some  schools  are  reporting  rates 
which  range  from  30  to  75  percent. 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  would  help  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  recog- 
nize the  severe  and  unique  educational 
problems  of  the  Indians  and  as  such,  I 
am  sure  you  will  support  the  reinstate- 
ment of  this  worthy  program  in 
California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TuNNEYl,  in  urging  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  grants- 
in-aid  program  to  California. 

These  grants  were  instituted  many 
years  ago  and  provided  $318,500  annually 
to  California  to  help  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Indian  children. 
The  history  of  this  program  clearly 
shows  that  good  progress  was  being 
made  in  projects  geared  to  the  special 


heeds  of  these  children.  The  grants 
began  to  be  phased  out  in  1953  when  it 
was  felt  that  the  California  Indians 
would  be  terminated  and  that  in  the 
interim  the  State  would  provide  the 
necessary  comparable  services  to  the 
schools.  But  neither  was  done;  and  the 
California  Indians  have  been  left  with- 
out the  valuable  assistance  that  the 
grants  had  previously  provided. 

Since  the  time  the  program  began  to 
be  phased  out,  there  is  every  indication 
that  Indian  children  in  the  State  have 
received  the  kind  of  inferior  education 
that  results  from  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  treat  their  special  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  California  Indian  high  school 
students  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  dropouts  among  ethnic  groups  in  the 
State. 

The  reinstatement  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  grants  will  give  new  hope  to 
the  Indian  families;  it  will  offer  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  and  benefit  themselves 
and  their  commimities. 

The  State  of  California  has  indicated 
a  strong  desire  to  have  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  reinstated.  It  has  be- 
come the  focus  of  the  State  advisory 
commission  on  Indian  affairs,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  study  on  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  educational  program,  and  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  a  newly  formed 
all-Indian  ad  hoc  committee  on  Indian 
education  in  the  State.  The  interest  and 
activities  of  all  these  groups  reflect  the 
hope  that  a  new  beginning  can  be  ini- 
tiated for  Indian  children  in  the  State 
of  California. 

No  new  legislative  action  is  needed  to 
reinstate  the  grants.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  needs  merely  to  take  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  educational  opportimi- 
ties  for  California  Indians  have  been 
given  very  little  attention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  past  10  years. 
We  must  now  reassume  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Indian  youngsters.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
would  give  this  matter  the  urgent  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
^to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with 
the  facts  and  sentiments  expressed  to- 
day by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  share  Mr.  Tunney's  grave  con- 
cern about  the  disastrous  stagnation  of 
Indian  education  in  California.  Our 
State  is  justifiably  proud  of  its  great 
educational  progress,  but  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties have  not  adequately  reached  the 
California  Indians.  With  the  gradual 
Vv-ithdrawal  of  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning in  1953,  came  a  halt  in  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  programs  for 
these  Americans.  Responsibility  for  de- 
veloping programs  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  American  Indian  in 
California    has    unfortunately    become 
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lost  In  a  vacuum  of  neglect  by  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  accept 
such  neglect  in  the  place  of  creative 
leadership.  And  in  this  case,  the  ne- 
glect has  been  compounded  by  a  form  of 
discrimination:  while  other  States  have 
continued  to  receive  Johnson-O'Malley 
grants-in-aid  for  Indian  education,  Cali- 
fornia's funds  have  been  terminated. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  California  has 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  populations  in 
the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  California  !Mr. 
TUNNEY]  has  explained  how  the  Fed- 
eral policy  concerning  California  In- 
dians has  been  based  on  two  false  as- 
sumptions, and  how  the  California 
Indian  has  suffered  from  this  serious 
miscalculation.  It  is  time  now  to  correct 
the  unfortimate  decision  to  phase  out 
Federal  assistance  for  the  education 
of  California  Indians.  I  join  with  Con- 
gressman TUNNEY,  the  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  many 
California  legislators  and  citizens,  to 
urge  tha*  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram be  reinstated  In  our  State. 
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VIETNAM  POLICIES  DESERVE 
OUR  SUPPORT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  other  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  President's  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  support  the  policy  as 
enunciated  by  General  Westmoreland. 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  the  500,000  or  more 
gallant  Americans  who  are  serving  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  my  support  of 
these  great  men  and  our  policy,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  noticed  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  an  article 
by  former  President  Eisenhower.  In  that 
article  he  made  a  very  significant  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  our  South  Vietnam  pohcy 
today  is  not  honest  dissent  but  borders 
on  treason.  That  was  the  statement  of 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  served  for  8 
years  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  my  commander  in  chief  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II.  and  who 
following  World  War  H.  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  NATO  commander  in  chief  in 
Western  Europe. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  are 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam  to  read  and  ponder 


what  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  in  chief  of  our 
Armies  in  Eiu-ope  had  to  say  about  some 
of  those  who  are  criticizing  and  causing 
demonstrations  to  create  a  division  in 
this  Nation.  General  Eisenhower— and  I 
think  he  is  an  expert  in  this  field— said 
this  conduct  is  encouraging  Hanoi  and 
Peking  in  their  diabolical  aggression. 

I  have  before  me  clippings  from  news- 
papers published  last  week  quoting 
former  President  Harry  Tniman  while  in 
Key  West,  Fla.  He  was  President  of  the 
United  States  for  almost  8  years  and 
Vice  President  of  this  country  during 
the  later  stages  of  World  War  II.  I  think 
he  qualifies  as  an  expert  on  thi.s  sub- 
ject. He  ordered  supix)rt  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  they  were  threatened. 
Later 'on,  when  South  Korea  was  in- 
vaded, he  gave  his  support  to  South 
Koiea.  ^       .     . 

It  is  well  for  us  to  ponder  today  just 
where  we  are  going  with  their  policy  of 
division,  of  carping  criticism  of  every- 
thing that  is  being  done,  without  a  posi- 
tive alternative  to  the  program  being 
carried  out  by  the  Government  and  by 
our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  is  for  peace.  I  know 
General  Westmoreland  is  for  peace,  as 
well  as  Secretary  Rusk.  I  know  of  no 
thinking  person  in  our  country  today 
who  is  for  war.  I  feel— our  fighting  men 
feel— most  of  our  great  military  men 
feel  that  by  standing  firm  in  South 
Vietnam  today  against  aggression  we 
are  taking  a  step  to  prevent  world  war 

III- 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  young 
people  of  America  do  not  agree  with 
tiiose  v.-e  read  about  who  are  chanting, 
screaming,  and  yelling  against  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam  and  what  they  stand 
for  and  the  leadership  of  this  country. 
I  just  recently  returned  from  an 
American  campus  and  I  saw  fine  young 
men  and  women,  who  are  supporting  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  to  contain  Com- 
munist aggression.  I  find  the  veterans  of 
our  country,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them,  supporting  our  policy. 

Before  some  go  too  far  against  our 
Vietnam  policy  in  this  country,  I  think 
they  will  become  aware  of  a  great  reac- 
tion from  among  those  who  served— 26 
million  veterans  in  this  Nation.  When  we 
hear  from  them,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  are  against  aggression 
and  are  dedicated  to  fighting  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  and 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  today, 
because  our  men  did  fight  overseas  in 
World  War  I  and  in  World  War  II,  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  in  the  air  and 
under  the  sea  and  on  the  sea,  because 
they  did  serve  over  there,  no  bomb  has 
ever  fallen  on  the  women  and  children 
of  this  country  and  on  the  academic 
communities  of  this  country— not  the 
single  first  bomb,  because  they  kept  the 
tide  of  war  away  from  the  shores  of  this 
country. 

This  is  exactly  what  our  men  m  South 
Vietnam  are  doing  today.  We  are  the 
only  major  nation  in  this  world  where 
bombs  have  not  fallen  from  the  air,  from 
the  sky,  onto  our  cities,  and  onto  the 
innocent   women   and  children  of   our 


Nation.  Bombs  fell  on  England,  on 
France,  on  Italy,  on  Germany,  on  Rus- 
sia on  China,  on  Japan,  and  even  on 
Spain  in  the  Spanish  civil  war.  but  not 
the  first  bomb  has  ever  fallen  on  the 
cities  of  this  Nation,  because  these  26 
million  men  and  women  of  our  country 
served,  many  of  them  overseas,  and  kepi 
the  tide  of  war  away  from  the  great  in- 
dustrial cities  and  Ihe  heart  of  this 
Nation. 

This  is  exactly  what  our  men  are  doing 
in  South  Vietnam  today.  They  are  fight- 
ing, yes,  for  America,  lor  the  security  of 
this  country,  and  they  arc  fighting  for 
the  security  and  freedom  of  a  little  na- 
tion to  whom  we  have  given  our  word  of 
honor.  Tliey  know,  if  thoy  turn  the  Me- 
kong Delcta  and  the  rice  and  oil  and 
untapped  resources  over  to  a  billion  peo- 
ple sworn  to  conquer  the  world,  that  this 
Nation  will  be  under  the  gun  in  the  life- 
time of  those  who  are  chanting  on  some 
of  the  campuses  of  this  Nation  today  and 
in  academic  communities. 

I  told  these  yotmg  people  last  week 
that  these  men  in  South  Vietnam  are 
fighting  so  the  young  people  will  not  have 
to  go.  The  men  are  fighting  for  peace. 
They  are  fighting  for  these  people  who 
are  screaming  and  yelling  on  the  cam- 
puses of  this  country.  If  we  show  some 
unitv  and  some  support,  they  will  not 
have  to  go,  these  young  people,  those  on 
the  campuses  and  in  the  academic  com- 
munltv,  and  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
Nation,  just  as  this  young  man  sitting 
here.  But  if  we  pull  out  and  quit,  they 
will  have  to  participate  in  world  war  III 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  Just  as  the 
imperial  militarists  of  Japan  went  into 
Manchuria  in  1931.  on  September  18, 
without  warning,  with  aiiTDOwer  some 
day  this  Nation  may  be  attacked. 

Genghis  Khan.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
740  years  ago  drew  a  map.  it  is  reported. 
in  the  .sand  and  said  that  the  nation  or 
conqueror  who  controlled  Asia  would 
control  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  is 
difficult  for  .some  of  us  to  realize,  but  it  is 
all  one  continent— Afro-Eurasia,  and 
V/estern  Europe  is  only  one  small  penin- 
sula of  the  great  Afro-Eurasian  land 
mass.  Genahis  Khan  saw  that  in  the  year 
1220.  and  he  conquered  all  of  Asia  and  he 
rolled  into  Europe'  and  the  only  thing 
that  .'^aved  Western  Europe  at  that  time 
and  Cliristian  civilization  v.as  that 
Genghis  Khan  died. 

Commodore  Perr>-  in  1853  opened  up 
Japan  and  made  a  call  on  that  nation, 
which  had  spawned  the  policy  of  iso- 
lation. Three  years  later.  Commodore 
Perr>',  speaking  in  New  York  City,  112 
years  ago  in  1856.  said: 

Somedav  the  lorces  of  ireedom  will  be 
locked  In  V.  dcaih  struegle  in  Southeast  A-sia 
v.-ith  the  forces  of  totaluari.inlsm  for  con- 
trol of  that  ;aea  of  the  world. 


And  on  the  outcome  of  that  struggle 
would  depend  the  freedom  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is 
upon  us  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  either 
have  to  stand  against  aggression  or  en- 
courage and  sanction  aggression  by  pull- 
ing out. 

Southeast  Asia  has  250  miUion  people, 
with  the  rice  bowl  of  the  Mekong  Delta. 
Indonesia  has  100  million,   and  is  the 
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world's  fifth  largest  nation,  with  rubber, 
oil,  tin,  and  uranium. 

If  we  walk  off,  we  leave  this  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing said — I  wish  General  de  Gaulle 
would  listen  to  this — reported  as  having 
said  that  the  road  to  Paris  is  the  road 
through  Peiping. 

They  have  Peiping.  They  have  had  it 
about  18  years.  They  have  had  time  to 
consolidate  and  to  liquidate  in  China. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  move  over 
the  ground  and  through  the  jungles,  in 
a  stealthy,  diabolical  type  of  aggression, 
into  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  BuiTna. 
and.  yes.  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  turn  this  area  over  to  the  Com- 
munist world,  they  are  going  to  take 
India.  They  attacked  India  a  few  years 
ago.  at  the  northern  frontier. 

Then  it  will  be  Saudi  Arabia,  with  its 
oil,  and  Pakistan.  I  am  told  by  American 
oil  men  that  67  percent  of  the  world's 
untapped  oil  is  found  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
How  could  we  hope  to  make  a  stand 
in  our  li/eJtime,  10  years  from  now.  with 
2  billion  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
with  75  percent  of  the  world's  oil,  and  tin 
and  rubber  and  uranium? 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  make 
that  stand  is  today,  and  to  punish  the  ag- 
gressor as  the  veterans  of  our  Nation 
did  a  few  years  ago. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Manchuria,  1931, 
September  18.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know 
what  was  said  by  Henry  Stimson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  great  Secretary  of  the  Army?  He 
warned  President  Herbert  Hoover  that 
we  had  to  do  something  about  cold  ag- 
gression in  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese 
high  command.  Their  own  government 
did  not  even  know  the  military  in  Japan 
was  planning  this  a'^-gie.'::s:on  until  it  ac- 
tually hap-ocned.  Henry  Stim.son  said, 
"We  ought  to  take  action  now."  But  our 
leaders  put  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
tried  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the 
rug  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  free 
world. 

Then  came  Mr.  Mussolini.  He  waited 
4  years.  Nothing  happened  to  Japan,  so 
on  October  2  and  4.  1935.  he  went  across 
the  border  into  Ethiopia,  with  tanks  and 
planes,  and  he  took  that  nation  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months.  -^ 

Hitler  was  standing  by.  Nothing  hap- 
pened to  Mussolini.  They  talked  about 
sanctions  and  argued  about  it  in  the 
higher  councils,  at  summit  meetings,  but 
nothing  was  done,  so  Hitler  goose- 
stepped  into  the  Rhineland  in  1936,  just 
a  year  later,  after  Mussolini  went  to 
Ethiopia. 

Then  he  went  into  Austria  in  1938. 
March  11.  Nothing  happened. 

Then  h?  went,  over  to  Munich.  I  am 
not  going  to  deal  at  any  length  with  what 
happened  at  Munich.  The  Members  know 
what  happened  at  Munich.  But  I  will  say 
this:  Chamberlain  caused  World  War  11 
by  going  over  to  Munich  and  meeting 
these  bloody  axis  dictators — yes,  Lord 
Halifax,  Chamberlain,  Daladier,  and 
Bonnet  of  France  went  over  there. 

They  tell  me  that  Chamberlain  had 
never  flown  in. a  plane  before  in  his  life; 
he  was  so  afraid  to  fly.  But  he  got  in  a 
plane  and  went  there,  because  Hitler  told 
him,  'You  had  better  come,  or  we  will 
take  Europe,  but  if  you  just  give  me 


Czechoslovakia,  that  is  the  last  foot  of 
territory  that  I  want."  Well,  they  went 
over  there  and  they  gave  it  to  him.  My 
friends,  you  would  not  want  that  kind  of 
blood  on  your  hands — 25  million  people 
killed  in  the  world,  100  million  injured, 
$300  billion  in  property  damage.  That  is 
just  because  Chamberlain  did  not  have 
the  courage  at  Munich  to  say  no  to  Hitler 
at  that  time. 

Oh.  yes.  A  lot  of  people  over  here  said 
that  it  was  not  our  problem.  Then  Pearl 
Harbor  came  along  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. We  might  as  well  realize  today  that 
there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who 
murder.  Ever  .since  Cain  and  Abel,  ever 
since  Cain  killed  his  brother  Abel  right 
after  the  Garden  of  Eden  we  have  had 
this.  Why.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  have 
always  had  evil  in  the  world.  We  have 
people  who  want  something  that  you 
have.  We  have  had  more  bank  robberies 
in  my  area  of  the  country,  and  in  many 
of  tlie  States  in  the  Union  last  year  than 
they  have  ever  had  in  histoi-y.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Just  give  the 
robber  half  of  the  money  and  sit  down 
and  negotiate  and  pat  him  on  the  back 
and  .say  ■Go  ahead"?  That  is  what  some 
of  my  good  friends  in  this  country  appear 
to  want  to  do. 

You  have  iiad  the  Roman  legions  going 
into  Jerusalem  and  razing  the  city  down 
to  the  ground  and  putting  the  people  in 
slavery.  You  have  had  Genghis  Khan  and 
Kubla  Klian  and  people  like  that  all 
through  history.  What  would  the  peace- 
niks and  the  beatniks  do  about  it  if  they 
came  into  power  in  this  counti-y?  We  are 
entitled  to  know  where  they  would  make 
a  staad  and  wiietlier  they  would  make  a 
stand  for  their  own  homes  and  for  our 
women  and  claildren  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  that  made  this  Nation 
great  sucli  as  private  enterprise  and  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
peaceful  assembly. 

Thote  in  the  academic  community,  if 
they  really  want  to  demonstrate  and  if 
they  Iiave  to  demonstrate,  then  why  do 
they  not  demonstrate  like  my  good  friend 
frein  Illinois  said  the  other  day.  Why  do 
they  not  demonstrate  on  the  side  of 
academic  freedom  as  manifested  by  the 
students  in  Warsaw  and  Czechoslovakia 
whore  4.000  of  them  in  Warsaw  demon- 
strated against  censorship  of  the  news 
and  demonstrated  for  freedom  of 
speech?  If  the  students  in  our  country 
have  just  got  to  demonstrate,  and  some 
of  our  national  leaders  in  high  places  are 
^oi-'r  or;t  stirring  them  up,  then  why  do 
they  not  lead  them  in  a  demonstration  in 
f:i\or  of  freedom  across  the  sea  and  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain?  Why  do  they  not 
demonstrate  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  and  those  basic 
rights  that  are  guaranteed  to  every 
American  in  our  Bill  of  Rights?  This  is 
what  we  need  in  this  Nation  today.  Why 
don't  they  demonstrate  for  their  op- 
pressed fellow  students  in  Warsaw? 

Mr  Speaker,  you  know,  I  deplore  those 
who  go  out  all  over  this  country  and 
encourage  Hanoi  and  encourage  Peiping 
to  look  for  victoi-y  because  of  disunity 
and  dissension  in  the  United  States.  I 
wish  you  would  read  some  of  their  broad- 
casts from  Hanoi  and  Peiping  and  see 
what  they  say  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  about  General  West- 
moreland and  about  Secretary  Rusk  and 


ebout  President  Eisenhower,  all  those 
who  have  stood  up  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Yes,  my  friends,  no  bomb  has  fallen 
on  the  cities  of  our  Nation  because  some- 
body cared,  because  somebody  stood  up. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  millennium  is 
here.  We  have  crime  and  we  have  robbery 
and,  yes,  we  have  aggression.  You  jujt 
disband  your  Army,  as  some  would  have 
you  do,  you  disband  your  police  force  in 
any  city  in  this  Nation  and  tell  your 
National  Guard  to  go  home,  and  the  FBI, 
and  tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  appeal  to  morality.  Everj-body  will  do 
right  because  it  is  right.  It  would  not  be 
safe  in  your  home  or  leaving  your  house 
today.  You  have  to  have  guys  with  white 
hats.  You  have  to  have  men  who  will 
stand  up  against  the  evil  in  society,  and 
when  international  gangsters  walk  across 
the  borders  of  a  free  nation.  It  makes  no 
real  difference  whether  they  infiltrate, 
or  come  across  as  the  North  Koreans  did 
on  June  25,  1950  with  bands  playing 
and  tanks  and  guns  behind  a  great  artil- 
lery barrage  into  a  free  land  of  innocent, 
unsuspecting  people — it  is  stark  aggres- 
sion just  the  same.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  come  that  way  or 
whether  they  sneak  in  through  the  jungle 
and  underground  and  commit  acts  of 
terror  and  aggression — it  is  ruthless  ag- 
gression to  destroy  a  free  nation. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  am  proud  of 
America.  I  am  proud  of  our  restraint. 
We  have  killed  less  civilians.  It  may  cost 
us  a  lot,  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  principle 
upon  which  this  coimtry  was  founded. 
We  have  saved  more /Civilians  in  North 
Vietnam  than  tli^' North  Vietnamese 
have  killed  thrmign  terror  tactics  within 
a  2-week  pcrigfa  of  time,  for  instance, 
during  this  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  compassionate 
people:  we  are  a  tolerant  nation.  But  we 
do  not  like  to  see  an  aggressor — and  we 
have  had  many  unfortunate  experiences 
with  aggressors.  Many  of  us  remember 
Rotterdam,  Liege,  Denmark,  Norway  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  about  4  or  5 
o'clock  being  attacked  by  dive  bombers, 
and  followed  by  tanks.  Then  some  sabo- 
teur representative  of  the  aggressor 
would  get  on  the  radio  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren and  the  men  and  women  to  get  out 
in  the  streets  and  flee  for  their  lives. 
Then  they  mowed  them  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  those  aggressor  tactics?  We  are 
not  fighting  individual  Vietcong  or 
North  Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  fighting  an  ideology  which 
would  enslave  the  world. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  people 
whose  basic  dogma  teaches  their  people 
that  lying,  murder,  aggression,  and 
stealing  is  moral  and  ethical  if  such 
conduct  will  help  the  Communist  to 
conquer  and  enslave  the  world.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  they — these  peacenik 
leaders  in  America — would  any  of 
them — fight  in  the  villages  of  our  own 
country — these  people  about  whom  I 
read  who  are  demonstrating  at  this  very 
moment?  Would  they  flght  in  Alaska, 
would  they  fight  in  Oregon  or,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  they  even  fight  in  Ar- 
kansas if  they  were  invaded  in  the  night 
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by  the  bombers  and  by  goosestepping 
legions  of  the  aggressor?  ^  .  ,. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  answer  to  this  question.  I  do  know 
this— that  those  who  do  fight,  fight  to 
prevent  those  very  things  from  happen- 
ing in  our  own  countiT  and  in  other 
friendly  nations  throughout  the  world_ 

Mr   Speaker,  if  we  should  pull  out  of 
South   Vietnam,   we   would  have  world 
war  in    We  would  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  killed  within  the  span 
of  seconds  or  of  a  minute.  I  heard  the 
Sccretarv  of  State  when  he  stated  that 
if  we  had  world  war  III,  there  wou  d 
not  be  enough  people  left  in  the  w-orld 
to  write  a  decent  history  of  what  hap- 
pened   Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
screaming  and  yellintr  on  the  campuses 
of   the   so-called   academic   institutions 
located  throughout  this  counti-y.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  inimicable  and  objec- 
tionable to  academic  freedom  than  the 
Nazi  or  the  Fascist  or  the  Communist 
who  would  walk  in  and  stack  our  books 
and   bum   them  and   then   march  our 
children  off  to  a  state-sponsored  movie 
as  they  are  continuing  to  do  today  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  who  rewrite 
the  history  of  these  great  and  distin- 
guished people. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Sjieakcr,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ..^  ^    t,,^. 

Mr  DORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  niinois. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRNl  for  making  this  Chamber  a  place 
of  discussion  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  great  issue  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  impose 
upon  the  time  of  the  gentleman,  but  if 
the  gentleman  feels  that  this  is  a  suit- 
able time  and  place  to  have  a  little  dia- 
log with  reference  to  this  problem,  I 
would  reallv  and  sincerely  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  such  dialog. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  knows  upon  several  dif- 
ferent occasions  I  have  asked  for  time 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  hope  of  having  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  not  only  among  those 
who  just  cannot  agree  but  among  those 
who  agree  as  well.  „„„>,* 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  brought 
up  a  good  topic.  And  may  I  ask.  if  I 
could  be  permitted  to  do  so.  to  make 
some  comments  for  a  few  minutes  or 

Mr  DORN.  Go  right  ahead.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  and  I  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.   I   appreciate   it  verj 

'"I'^am  sure  that  the  gentleman  \yill 
agree  with  me  that,  beginning  with  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II.  we  faced  a  new 
era  in  worid  politics,  the  disappearance 
of  empires  directed  from  Europe  wliich 
for  all  that  might  be  said  critical  about 
them  at  least  provided  stability  and  or- 
der, and  kept  the  sealanes  open. 

The  disappearance  of  these  empires 
created  a  tremendous  power  vacuum.  We 
tried  through  the  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  meet  that  need  for  a 
worid  policing  authority,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  United  Nations  has  not  measured  up 


to  its  original  assignment,  and  it  shows 
no  real  promise  of  flUing  that  need  to- 
dav  or  tomorrow,  and  therefore  there  is 
a  vacuum  of  authority.  And  the  question 
is  what  power  is  going  to  move  into  Uiat 
vacuum.  Will  it  be  one  that  meets  our 
own  ideals?  I  hope  it  will. 

Well  there  is  no  almighty  multi-na- 
tional group  that  I  can  see  on  the  hori- 
zon  to  fill  that  vacuum  right  now.  So  as 
President  Johnson  has  said,  we  find  our- 
selves defending  the  pates  of  freedom 
by  ourselves.  We  arc  undertaking,  so  to 
speak,   the  job  of   world  policemen. 

Now  if  we  arc  undertaking  that  mas- 
sive assignment  of  trying  to  provide  or- 
der on  a  worldwide  scale,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  looks  to  me,  then  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  to  be  big  enough  to  recog- 
nize when  we  have  made  a  mistake.  We 
have  to  be  big  enough  to  roll  with  the 
punches,  and  if  we  get  into  a  quagmire 
that  has  no  promise,  if  we  get  into  a 
situation  that  seems  to  be  going  nowhere, 
I  believe  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  na- 
tion to  con.sider  our  wider  interests  as  a 
world  policeman,  to  have  coura^^e  to  face 
up  and  to  extricate  ourselves  and  to  take 
our  stand  on  a  more  favorable  ground. 
I  would  appreciate  comments  from  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

Mr  DORN.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  mv  good  friend  from  lUinois.  I  want 
to  sav  this,  however:  that  when  we  went 
into  South  Vietnam  in  force,  we  had  ad- 
visors there — and  I  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference in  having  an  advisor  in  some 
unit  who  was  going  to  get  shot  when 
President  Ei.senhower  was  President,  or 
when  President  Kennedy  was  President, 
or  having  them  in  more  force  today— 
the  question  of  the  moral  principle  is 
the  same. 

We  were  comm.itted.  We  had  given 
our  word  of  honor  that  if  aggression  de- 
veloped in  Southeast  Asia,  we  would  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  nation  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  aggression. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  DORN.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue  lor  just  one  moment. 
And  bv-  so  doing  I  believe  we  saved 
South  Vietnam.  Govenunents  came  and 
went.  For  months  we  would  not  know 
from  one  dav  to  another  what  the  gov- 
ernment would  be,  but  we  have  made 
great  progress.  We  are  in  there,  and  as  a 
result  of  our  going  into  South  Vietnam 
I  believe  we  have  saved  Indonesia. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  we 
have  done— what  we  have  accom- 
plished—rather   han  what  we  have  not 

done. 

Yes.  we  have  saved  Indonesia,  the  fifth 
largest  nation  in  the  world,  with  vast  un- 
tapped resources,  stretching  across  the 
great  trade  route  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Does  the 
genUeman  believe  for  one  moment  that  if 
Indonesia  fell  to  the  Communists  that  the 
Philippines  would  not  fall  eventually,  and 
then  India,  and  then  Africa,  and  as  they 
predicted.  De  Gaulle  and  Western  Europe 
would  fall  without  firing  a  shot? 

So  I  say  we  have  saved  Indonesia.  We 
have  given  South  Korea  time  to  develop 
her  armed  forces.  On  the  island  of  Tai- 
wan we  have  given  them  time  to  develop 
a  great  army,  we  have  given  them  more 
time  to  get  better. 


I  remember  in  1962,  in  October,  the 
Chinese  launched  a  major  attack  on 
India.  But  they  pulled  back  because  they 
foimd  out  that  America  would  stand  firm. 
There  is  no  telling  today  what  would  have 
happened  to  ThaUand  and  Burma  had  we 
not  moved.  I  think,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Now  just  becau.se  we  cannot  win  and 
get  it  over  with  in  a  matter  of  weeks  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  not  accomplished 
much.  We  have  saved  the  whole  of  South- 
cast  Asia,  in  my  opinion,  from  tlie  ham- 
mer and  sickle,  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  of  this  diabolical,  sin- 
ister philosophy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Docs  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  present  policies— to  use  a 
colloquialism— does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  present  jjolicies  will  actually  do 
the  job  that  is  to  be  done  in  Southeast 

Asia? 

Mr.  DORN.  If  we  .send  more  equipment 
and  if  we  send  more  modem  weapons,  as 
the  Chinese  and  Russians  liave  done,  to 
their  North  Vietnamese  allies— and  if  we 
continue  to  encourage  our  allies  to  .send 
more  manpower,  still  the  nation  in  tlv.' 
world  that  has  the  greatest  percentaue 
ni  its  total  manpower  in  South  Vietnam 
is  S;)Uth  Korea. 

Would  not  the  Philijipincs  give  up  u 
we  pulled  out? 

Would  not  Australia  ai.d  New  Zealand 
make  a  deal  with  the  Communists? 

Think  of  Thailand  and  India.  The  sit- 
uation would  be  hopeless. 

We  must  stand  firm  in  this,  the  most 
important  and  key  area  of  the  world- 
Southeast  Asia— as  Teddy  Roosevelt  said 
back  60  years  aco— a  fircat  member  ol 
vour  party. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    The    gentleman 
.said  that  the  nation  with  the  L-reatest 
percentaae  of  its  manpower  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  was  South  Korea.  I  be- 
hevo  it  is  South  Vietnam  it.self— the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  with  700.000  men  in 
the  field  has  a  larger  percentage  in  the 
field  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  DORN.  Tlie  "entleman  is  abso- 
lutclv  correct.  I  was  trying  to  make  the 
point— referrins  to  countries  outside  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  di-stinguished 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  in  connection  with  the  dialog  that 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illino:.s 
I  Mr  FiNDLEY  1  has  referred  to — and  it  is 
a  very  healthy  dialog— to  find  out  how 
far  apart  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
from  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  myself. 

As  I  understand  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  he  does  not  favor 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  would  not  favor  a 
precipitous  withdrawal.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  a  question  like  that  with  a  yes 
or  no  answer. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Tlie  gentleman 
savs  he  would  not  favor  a  precipitous 
withdrawal.  The  genUeman  has  shifted 
apparently  in  his  decision.  The  gentle- 
man vnll  remember  the  other  day  we  had 
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a  little  colloquy  and  he  did  not  qualify 
his  statement  at  that  time  but  he  simply 
said  that  he  did  not  favor  xmcondltional 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  certainly  io  not  favor 
imconditional  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
my  friend  he  also  said  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  the  north 
of  strategic  and  military  targets,  except 
some  places  on  some  road  on  the  Chinese 
border:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  So  long  as  our  men  are 
in  the  field  under  battle  conditions  I 
think  our  Nation  owes  it  to  them  to  back 
them  up  with  every  resource.  And  I 
might  go  even  further,'  if  the  Speaker 
will  pei-mit  me,  and  say  that  if  oui-  be- 
leaguered men  at  Khe  Sanh  should  get 
into  such  a  desperate  position  that  the 
only  way  to  save  their  lives  would  be  to 
use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  I  for  one 
would  feel  that  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
use  those  weapons. 

Mr.  M!cCORMACK.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  that — that  Is — in 
the  case  of  necessity. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes,  and  only  if  it  is 
ncccssftry . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  see  how 
far  apart  we  are.  So  the  gentleman  does 
favor  the  withdrawal  of  om;  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Not  unconditionally. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  right— in  other 
words,  the  gentleman  does  not  favor  un- 
conditional withdrawal.  And  the  gentle- 
man does  not  favor  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing  of  militaiT  and 
strategic  targets  in  the  norch  except  with 
one  slight  exception  on  some  load:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  We  are  agreed  on  those 
points. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  gentleman  has  unintentionally  cre- 
ated an  impression  throughout  the  coun- 
try concerning  his  position  which  the 
remarks  and  the  thoughts  of  the  gentle- 
man do  not  justify.  Because  if  I  analyze 
correctly  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
in  response  to  my  questions  the  other 
day  and  what  he  has  said  now  we  are 
in  practically  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  hope  we  are.  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  otherwise. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  like  refer- 
ences to  "doves"  or  "hawks." 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  fair  reference  to  make,  because  when 
you  talk  with  men  who  are  characterized 
by  the  press  and  television  as  doves, 
we  know  there  is  no  one  who  wants  us  to 
withdraw.  Very  few,  if  any,  want  us  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  without 
an  honorable  peace  based  upon  justice 
and  honor.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Some  men  want 
to  bomb  certain  places,  others  do  not. 
The  gentleman  and  I  are  pretty  much  in 
agreement  on  the  conclusion  that  the 
bombing  should  continue.  There  might 
be  some  who  would  like  to  close  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong.  There  might  be 
some  who  would  want  to  have  our  forces 
go  behind  the  demilitarized  zone.  There 


is  a  lot  to  those  suggestions.  I  am  not 
closing  my  eyes  to  them.  Those  who  have 
such  views  are  called  hawks.  There  are 
some  with  different  views,  but  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  goes 
further  and  agrees  with  the  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  the  north,  and  that 
is  done  to  protect  our  own  American  boys 
in  the  main.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  But  does  the  Speaker 
contend  that  we  have  only  the  choice  of 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  our  own 
forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  present  poli- 
cies? I  think  there  are  other  possibili- 
ties, and  I  believe  that  we  in  this  body 
have  the  responsibility  to  consider  al- 
ternative possibilities. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one argues  against  that.  We  have  our 
duty,  but  my  friend  realizes,  of  course, 
that  one  man  must  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  That  is  iris  job  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  relieves  the  Congress  of  its  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
think  the  dialog  is  very  good,  but  I 
wanted  to  And  out  for  the  record,  for  the 
gentleman's  own  benefit  and  my  benefit, 
iiow  far  apart  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  are  and.  frankly,  outside  of 
some  road  close  to  the  border  of  China 
that  he  has  in  mind.  I  do  not  see  where 
the  gentleman  has  any  disagreement  at 
all  with  the  iiosition  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Soutli  Carolina,  myself,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Speaker,  having  agreed  witii  you  on  the 
points  that  you  have  raised,  I  neverthe- 
less must  honestly  btate  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  my  dissatisfaction  with 
present  ix)iicies  and  with  the  assignment 
of  additional  troops.  I  think  there  is  a 
better  way  for  us  to  proceed  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  as  a  world  power  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  do  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Have  you  stated 
what  your  personal  views  are  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes.  and  I  welcome  this 
opportunity,  if  I  may.  to  list  a  couple  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  not  going 
to  start  talking  about  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing. You  are  not  going  to  start  talking 
about  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  With 
the  gentleman's  admission  to  that  effect. 
I  would  be  interested  to  hear  what  his 
proposals  are. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  might  mention  three. 
May  I  impose  upon  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  do  so? 

Mr.  DORN.  If  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois would  proceed  briefly,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him.  Quite  a  number  of 
other  Members  are  present  who  wish  to 
speak. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  shall  merely  list  them, 
and  hope  there  will  be  an  opportimity 
later  to  discuss  them. 

One,  which  is  not  original  with  me  but 
was  presented  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Don  Clau- 
sen] is  called  the  phase-in,  phase-out 
proposal.  That  is  it  in  topic  form. 

The  second  proposal  is  a  new  strategy 
in  the  south. 


'  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Just  a  minute.  You 
say  "phase-in,  phase-out."  Let  us  get 
down  to  specifics. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  under  a  limitation 
here.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  expand  a  bit  on  the  topics. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  a  "phase-in,  phase-out"  pro- 
posal. Do  you  mean  phase-out? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  No.  I  would  not  charac- 
terize it  in  that  way;  I  am  sure  the  au- 
thor of  the  proposal  woulc"  not  either. 
He  instead  would  have  a  program  in 
which,  hopefully,  South  Vietnam  would 
cooperate,  which  would  amount  to  a  de- 
Americanizing  of  the  struggle:  as  addi- 
tional ARVN  troops  are  trained,  the 
combat  forces  in  U.S.  uniform  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  hate  to  impose  upon 
the  gentleman's  time.  I  do  not  defend 
this  as  the  best  proposal,  but  as  the  one 
which  I  think  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  original  in  that. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
disagreement  on  that,  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  increase,  but  that  would 
be  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Hopefully  it  could  begin 
veiT  soon. 

May  I  mention  the  second  idea  which 
is  called  confederal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  nothing 
new  to  that. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing new.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  policy 
our  administration  is  following.  Indeed, 
our  administration  wants  more  combat 
troops. 

Now.  just  to  mention  the  other  two  by 
topics,  there  is  the  confederal  policy  in 
the  south,  by  which  our  Government 
would  bypass  South  Vietnam  if  necessary 
to  negotiate  on  a  village-by-village  basis, 
if  necessary,  to  take  these  areas  out  of 
the  fighting. 

Tlie  third  proposal,  which  I  hope  could 
be  given  some  consideration,  would  be  to 
refer  the  legal  issues  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  this  dispute — and  there  are 
many  of  them — to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  adjudication.  We 
could  not  do  this  on  our  own,  but  we 
could  express  the  willingness  to  have  this 
settled  by  application  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
getting  into  another  field  on  that.  On 
that  field.  I  would  have  no  argument.  I 
believe  in  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  but  I  cannot  do  it. 
It  depends  on  each  individual  nation.  We 
know  their  jurisdiction  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  But  we  have  never  ex- 
pressed our  willingness  in  this  war  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
getting  into  another  field,  which  would  be 
interesting  to  discuss,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  discuss  giving  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  original  jurisdiction, 
that  would  mean  nations  must  designate 
certain  parts  of  their  external  attributes 
of  sovereignty  in  order  to  give  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  original  juris- 
diction, the  power  to  take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Which  is  precisely  what 
our  Government  did. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  could  be  a 
very  interesting  field,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  situation  ex- 
isting today  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  great 
hope,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  too,  and  I 
have  thought  of  it  for  many  years. 

I  think  the  Court  did  a  remarkable  job 
in  Pakistan  and  India,  but  that  is  a  case 
where  both  countries  agreed  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  But  why  do  we  not  ex- 
press our  willingness  to  accept  that? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  No,  we  have  not. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  that  we 
tried  this  negotiating  route. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  do  not  speak  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  DORN.  We  tried  this  coaUtion 
government  in  China,  and  I  think  this  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  our  trouble  today, 
because  we  tried  to  force  the  Chinese 
into  a  coahtion.  I  do  not  think  this  would 
work  at  all  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  this: 
My  friend  may  know  I  was  named  after 
a  man  from  Illinois,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  I  will  tell  why  I  was  named 
after  Bryan.  It  was  because  Brj-an  broke 
with  Woodrow  Wilson.  Bryan  was  a 
pacifist  and  broke  with  Wilson  over 
measures  which  Bryan  said  would  lead 
to  American  participation  in  World  War 
I  The  Congressman  from  my  district  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  voted  against 
World  War  I,  on  October  6,  1917.  but 
when  that  war  started  and  our  men  were 
committed,  the  Congressman  from  my 
district  and  my  people  went  all  out  and 
supported  the  boys,  won  the  war  and 
brought  them  back  home:  and  we  did 
the  same  thing  again  in  World  War  H. 
I  think  the  trouble  today  is  that  we 
have  men,  some  in  high  places,  running 
all  over  the  country,  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  men  at  the  front  who 
are  fighting. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  made 
a  brilliant  speech  the  other  day  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  has 
enumerated  all  sorts  of  possibilities  of 
resolving  this  conflict.  Yet  the  President 
has  made  a  very  simple  suggestion.  The 
President  has  said,  in  his  San  Antonio 
formula,  that  we  can  bring  this  thing 
to  a  conclusion  and  start  exploring 
peaceful  ways  of  resolving  this  conflict, 
and  he  is  willing  to  stop  the  bombing 
tomorrow,  or  right  now,  this  second,  if 
Hanoi  will  indicate  that  they  will  not 
take  advantage  of  the  bombing  pause 
and  not  move  10  or  12  divisions  into 
South  Vietnam  and  massacre  10.000  or 
15,000  American  soldiers. 

I  hear  people  talk  about  ending  the 
bombing  unconditionally,  ending  the 
bombing  now.  I  want  one  of  those  people 
who  is  advocating  unconditional  ending 
of  the  bombing  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I 
will  take  the  responsibility  for  every  sin- 
gle American  soldier  who  Is  killed  by 
Communist  troops  who  are  InfUtrated 
into  South  Vietnam  during  the  bombing 
pause." 


So  nobody  wants  to  address  himself 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  magnificent  offer. 

I  said  yesterday  on  the  floor  that  in 
my  judgment  Lyndon  Johnson  is  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  peace  candidate.  No  man  in 
this  country  has  worked  harder  to  re- 
store peace  to  this  world  than  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

In  his  most  recent  offer  he  said.  "Look; 
we  are  not  expecting  you  to  stop  your 
hostiUties.  We  want  you  to  just  let  us 
presume  that  you  will  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tximbing  pause  and  move  a 
huge  army  into  South  Vietnam  and  de- 
stroy   our   men." 

If  there  is  anyone  who  is  intransigent 
in  this  dispute  it  has  l>ecn  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
I  will  tell  why  he  has  been  intransigent. 
It  is  because  he  sees  what  is  t'oing  on  in 
this  country.  He  sees  these  jieople  going 
around  undermining  American  foreign 
policy,  undermining  the  men  who  are 
battling  for  their  lives  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Those  boys  are  scared,  and  their 
hves  are  at  stake. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the.se  people  back 
at  home  to  be  dcbctine  what  our  men 
ought  to  be  doing  in  Vietnam. 

Our  President  has  made  it  clear.  As 
he  said  himself,  he  has  cone  about  as 
far  as  any  human  being  possibly  could 
po  to  try  to  brin?  these  Communists  to 
the  negotiating  table  But  he  has  a  half 
million  American  hves  to  worrj-  about. 
So  I  say  to  these  men  who  have  been 
goins  around  offering  all  sorts  of  solu- 
tions. "Why  do  you  not  get  behind  the 
President  and  support  him  in  his  de- 
mand for  the  San  Antonio  formula?" 
Why  do  not  the  leaders  of  the  world- 
Brezhnev.  Kosygin,  De  Gaulle,  Willy 
Brandt,  Wilson,  and  aU  the  leaders  say- 
ing, "Stop  the  bombing  and  we  will  have 
negotiations  for  peace,"  apply  pressure 
to  Hanoi  and  say.  "Let  us  give  that 
American  President  assurance  you  ure 
not  going  to  move  thousands  of  troops 
into  South  Vietnam  and  destroy  Amer- 
ican soldiers." 

We  can  have  this  war  over  in  12  hours 
if  these  men  who  go  around  with  a  lot 
of  hollow  promises  will  get  behind  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  unite  this  country  and 
let  Hanoi  know  where  we  stand,  that  we 
stand  together  at  the  altar  of  freedom. 
I  congratulate  my  friend  for  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  made  in  this  Cham- 
ber. ,  ,  __ 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  splendid  statement  and  for  his 
outstanding  address  on  this  floor  a  few 
days  ago. 

I  would  love  to  say  to  these  people- 
some  of  them  in  high  places  in  this  Gov- 
ernment—who go  all  over  this  Nation 
and  indeed  all  over  the  world  lambasting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  while 
we  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle,  with 
a  half  million  men  involving  the  most 
precious  lives  of  the  young  men  of  this 
Nation,  "You  fellows  are  having  your 
own  statements  quoted  m  Hanoi  and  in 
Peking."  They  say.  "We  do  not  have  to 
say  it.  Here  is  what  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  saying  in  high  places."  And  they 
get  pictures  of  demonstrations  and  show 
them  to  their  men  and  on  their  tele- 
vision. 

Heaven  forbid  that  any  person  m  my 
district  or  in  my  family  would  ever  say 


one  word  that  would  encourage  the  dia- 
bolical Communist  conspiracy  in  its 
stated  aim  to  conquer  the  world. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  heard  witli  intere.^t 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Finp- 
LEYl  talk  about  our  referring  this  con- 
flict to  the  Intcriialional  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. ,         _ 

Wr  have  done  better  than  that.  Our 
State  Department  and  our  President 
have  said  to  Hanoi.  "U-t  us  have  an  elec- 
tion. U-X.  us  have  an  election  supervised 
by  an  inU-rnational  tribunal  such  as  the 
U.N.  or  any  other." 

They  have  said  this  on  10  different 
occasions.  Let  the  ixH)ple  decide.  If  the 
people  would  freely  vote  to  choo.sc  cuin- 
munism  we  would  gt^t  out  of  there. 

Mv  opinion  is  that  if  the  Hanoi  pov- 
ernrnent  really  tliought  the  ix>ople  of 
South  Vietnam  would  choose  communi.-~m 
thev  would  have  an  election.  They  do  not 
want  bloodshed  lor  the  sake  of  bloodshed 
alone. 

So  we  have  done  more  than  aiiree  to 
take  this  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice:  we  have  offered  to  take  it  to  the 
be.vt  tribunal  of  all.  to  the  people  them- 
selves, with  an  election  .subject  to  inter- 
national inspection. 

Mr.  DORN.  And  Hanoi  wanUs  no  part 

of  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  Ls  right. 
Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend— yes.  we  would  welcome  an  elec- 
tion tomorrow  but  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  an  honest  fair 
election.  Their  method  is  terror,  liquida- 
tion, and  stark  a^iiression. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  ver>-.  ver\- 
thoughtful  and  unique  contribution 
today.  He  i.s  trj-ing  to  warn  his  colleagues 
and  the  people  around  America  that  we 
face  diflticult  crises. 

I  .should  like  to  .say.  the  same  things  the 
rentleman  has  referred  to  I  have  noted. 
On  March  14  of  this  month  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  a  storj-  about  3,500  .--tu- 
dents  staying  out  of  their  classes  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  100  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  .^toiy  goes  back  to  ijoint  out  that 
the  Columbia  Spectator,  the  daily  news- 
paper at  Columbia,  indicated  that  the 
last  time  students   and   faculty   at  the 
universitv  held  a  protest  was  on  April  12. 
1935.  At  that  time  5,000  participated  in  a 
demonstration  against  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  Second  World  War.  although  there 
was  no  war  then.  However.  Nazism  was 
on  the  ri.se  in  Germany  and  it  was  appar- 
ent all  through  Euro))e.  Six  years  before 
we   finally   tot   involved   students   were 
demon.'=trating  apain.st  our  involvement. 
We  all  remember  that  this  House.  I 
think,  decided  to  extend  the  draft  law  in 
1941  by  1  vote.  This  was  after  England 
and  Prance  had  already  been  invaded. 

Now.  another  item  that  I  again  noted 
in  a  newspaper,  this  time  in  the  Times, 
was  that  Kingman  Brewster  m,  the  son 
of  the  president  at  Yale  University,  won 
a  conscientious  objector  classification 
from   his   draft  board  In  New   Haven. 
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When  Interviewed  by  a  Times  corre- 
spondent he  made  it  clear  that  he  con- 
vinced the  draft  board  that  he  would 
never  flght  in  another  war.  Now,  these 
things  went  on  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut 
for  having  made  a  wonderful  contribu- 
tion. You  are  absolutely  right.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  Secretary  Rusk  talk  about 
the  time  when  he  was  at  Oxford  and  a 
certain  professor  there  was  leading  the 
peacenik  groups  at  Oxford  then  against 
anyone  standing  up  against  Hitler.  Later 
the  same  professor  came  back,  in  o 
years,  when  Hitler  goosestepped  into 
Poland  and  said,  "Boys,  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  want  to  apologize  to  you." 

There  are  people  in  the  world  like  Hit- 
ler, Ho  Chi  Minh.  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
who  would  take  over  and  liquidate  all 
the  things  that  we  hold  dear.  Students 
and  all  of  our  people  should  realize  that 
these  sinister  ideologies  are  opposed  to 
everything  that  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  IR.WIN.  To  continue  on,  this 
young  man.  Kingman  Brewster  III.  when 
asked  about  whether  he  would  fight  Hit- 
ler again  answered— and  this  is  frighten- 
ing- 
Hitler  died  before  I  was  born.  So  where  Is 
the  relevance  of  that  question?  I  cannot 
project  myself  backward  and  forward  In 
time.  All  I  know  is  I  did  what  I  had  to  do 
at  this  moment. 

Now  the  lesson  that  this  young  man 
seeks  to  teach  is  that  every  generation 
needs  its  ovm  Hitler  to  know  what  he 
meant.  I  might  say  that  this  young  man's 
father  in  1940  was  the  editor  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ica First  chapter  in  Yale  at  that  time. 
He  wrote  an  article  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  a  very  eloquent  article,  in  co- 
operation wi'.h  Spencer  Glow,  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Crimson.  This  was  an  elo- 
quent argument  against  American  in- 
volvement in  World  War  II.  He  described 
that  possibility  as  a  trans-Atlantic  act 
of  aggression  on  our  part  which  would 
lead  us  into  an  endless  war  with  no  end 
in  sight  and  which  would  do  away  with 
democracy  in  Europe  and  eventually  in 
the  United  States. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  dimly  seen 

in  the  newspapers  if  one  tries  hard  to 

see  them,  but  many  seem  not  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  an 
outstanding  speech  and  one  that  is 
reminiscent  in  some  ways  of  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England  in  the  thirties  by  a  great  man 
named  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  finished  reading 
the  other  night  for  the  second  time 
Churchill's  volume,  "The  Gathering 
Storm,"  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  the 
events  of  the  thirties  and  the  failure  of 
the  British  people  to  wake  up  to  the  men- 
ace that  was  threatening  them  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  our  midst 
today  many  who  need  to  read  "The 
Gathering  Storm"  and  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history,  the  lesson  of  history  as 


it  was  written  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
in  the  pages  of  that  great  book. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
has  made  a  constructive  contribution  by 
recallinc:  to  our  memory  this  afternoon 
the  events  of  the  thirties,  the  events  all 
the  way  from  Asia  where  the  Japanese 
began  the  use  of  aggression,  over  into 
Africa  and  to  Europe  it.self.  as  the  plague 
spread  and  the  ability  of  free  men  to 
deal  with  it  was  upon  only  a  limited 
basis.  And  then  came  the  necessity  to  go 
to  total  war  in  order  to  blunt  and  to  stop 
that  type  of  aKKiession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  today  fighting  to  prevent  world  war 
III  in  Asia.  I  further  feel  that  the  men 
who  stand  today  at  Khesanh  are  stand- 
ing for  peace  and  are  standing  for  the 
peace  of  future  generations,  because  only 
if  you  take  a  stand  against  aggression, 
and  only  if  you  demonstrate  to  those  na- 
tions which  seek  to  aggrandize  their  own 
position  through  the  process  of  aggres- 
sion that  that  nation  will  not  prosper 
and  is  subject  to  the  reaction  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  practically 
every  leader  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
this"  House  of  Representatives,  that 
practically  every  leader  throughout  this 
Nation  and  throughout  this  world  stated 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  ought 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  so  very 
long  ago  that  a  great  Governor  of  New 
York  was  using  these  words: 

President  Johnson  merits  the  support  of 
free  men  everywhere  for  his  strong  stand  In 
Vietnam  and  his  manifest  determination  to 
defend  and  save  human  freedom  from  Com- 
munist aggression  and  so  ultimately  to  win 
a  more  certain  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the  words  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  who  speaks  with  a 
rather  uncertain  tongue  upon  this  sub- 
ject today.  But  he  is  not  today  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  he  was  in  August  1965 
about  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  wants  to  go  back 
a  few  more  years,  there  was  a  Senator 
from  that  same  State  who  did  not  hold 
a  seat  in  that  body  at  that  time,  but 
held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  said  in  February 
1962: 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  will  remain  there  until  we  do  win.  I 
think  the  American  people  understand  and 
fully  support   the  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  back  in  Febru- 
ary 1962.  Today  that  same  Senator  does 
not  speak  with  quite  so  certain  tongue. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  recall  quite 
clearly  that  in  February  1962,  another 
man  sat  in  the  White  House  and  began 
the  buildup  of  our  forces  to  stop  aggres- 
sion in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI  for  the  great  speech 
which  the  gentleman  has  m^de. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  each 
day  with  grim  news  from  Vietnam.  There 
was  the  treacherous,  truce-breaking  Tet 
offensive.  Our  marines  are  under  siege  at 
Khesanh.  We  hear  reports  of  widespread 
corruption  in  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 


ment. There  is  the  tragic  plight  of  many 
of  the  refugees.  And  there  are  daily  re- 
ports of  the  loss  of  lives— American  and 
Vietnamese,  military  and  Chilian. 

To  the  most  patriotic  and  conscientious 
citizen  all  of  this  frequently  adds  up  to 
the  question:  Cannot  we  somehow  stop 
all  of  this  and  turn  our  resources  to  the 
pressing  needs  we  face  here  at  home? 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  we  face  in  this  country. 
All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  of  them  and 
we  must  deal  with  them  on  a  scale  we 
have  never  attempted  bert)re.  But  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  implication  that  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  Vietnam 
is  futile,  that  our  sacrifices  in  that  coun- 
try are  not  worthwhile. 

What  brings  this  to  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  an  article  in  the  March  11  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  entitled  "Amaz- 
ing Success  Story  in  Asia."  Better  than 
any  article  I  have  seen  recently,  this  one 
describes  what  has  taken  place  in  east 
Asia  in  the  past  15  years  and  in  doing 
so  helps  to  put  the  events  in  Vietnam 
today  in  perspective. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  conclusions  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  a  respected 
journalist  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
Asia.  After  an  absence  of  15  years  from 
that  part  of  the  world  he  recently  re- 
turned and  came  up  with  these  convic- 
tions : 

First,  he  found  that  communism  no 
longer  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Second,  in  most  countries  supported 
by  the  United  States,  prosperity  is 
mounting  under  free  enterprise. 

Third,  he  found  that  national  devel- 
opment plans  in  many  countries  are,  to 
use  his  words,  "fashionable,  daring,  am- 
bitious— and  working." 

Fourth,  the  writer  found  that  regional 
cooperation,  new  to  Asia,  is  developing. 
Fifth— and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
this.  Mr.  Speaker— the  U.S.  News  re- 
porter found  that  anticommunlsm  is 
strong,  and  that  most  non-Communist 
nations  around  the  rim  of  Communist 
China  are  lined  up  behind  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  these  conclusions  are  so  en- 
couraging that  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  this  article  to  enable  us  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
forgotten  or  overlooked  as  we  read  the 
news  each  day  from  Saigon.  The  writer 
says: 

You  look  back  down  the  years.  This  is 
.where  America  has  fought  two  major  wars 
since  1950  and  three  since  1941.  This  is  where 
America  has  poured  in  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid.  This  is  where  millions  of  Americans, 
soldiers  and  civilians,  have  fought  and 
worked  to  make  a  go  of  American  policy. 
Have  they  succeeded? 

You  see  growing  prosperity.  Political  sta- 
bility is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  You  see 
new  cities  on  what  used  to  be  swampland. 
You  see  Asians  who  are  bigger  and  better- 
dressed.  Most  of  all  you  talk  with  Asians, 
discouraged  15  years  ago.  who  are  now  filled 
with  confidence  and  hope. 

Fifteen  years  years  ago,  America  was  striv- 
ing to  help  create  an  Asia  that  was  non- 
communist,  economically  healthy  and  politi- 
cally staole. 

What  America  wanted  then.  America  seems 
to  be  getting  now.  In  many  countries.  But 
the  struggles  are  far  from  over. 

The  war  goes  on  In  Viet-Nam.  Communists 
threaten  Laos  and  Thailand,  harass  Hong 
Kong,  Cambodia,  South  Korea.  Despite  in- 
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ternal  tensions.  Communist  China  remains  a 
potentially  powerful  enemy.  Russia  keeps 
stirring  up  troubles. 

For  now,  however,  the  trend  is  against  the 
communists,  not  with  them  as  it  used  to  be. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  what 
this  reporter  has  seen  and  written  is  true. 
The  evidence  of  this  amazing  success 
story  is  there.  But  how  many  of  us  are 
aware  of  these  achievements?  How  many 
of  us  instead  are  influenced  more  by  the 
daily  reminders  of  the  difficulties  we  face 
in  Vietnam? 

It  is  a  tragedy,  of  course,  that  these 
accomplishments  have  cost  us  much  in 
lives  and  treasure.  No  one  regrets  this 
more  than  I  do.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  total  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  been  served  by  our  role  in  making 
this  success  story  possible.  If  we  remain 
steadfast  in  Vietnam  we  will  win  the  vic- 
tory for  freedom  that  is  our  major  ob- 
jective, and  thereby  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  LMr.  Dorn]  has  made 
a  constructive  contribution  here  today. 
I  am  sure  his  voice  and  his  words  will 
hearten  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  and 
their  parents  and  loved  ones  here  at 
home. 

We  hear  and  see  so  much  that  is  nega- 
tive and  critical  and  so  little  that  is  posi- 
tive and  constructive,  that  it  is  easy  to 
lose  perspective  entirely  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

There  was  a  time  v.hen  virtually  every 
leader  in  political  life  in  America  clear- 
ly recognized  our  vital  mterest  in  pre- 
venting a  Communist  takeover  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  curious  fact  of  history 
that  virtually  every  challenger  of  our 
role  in  Vietnam  on  the  national  ix)litical 
scene  today  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
that  role  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Today,  when  the  conflict  nears  a  show- 
down stage  and  American  losses  are  at 
a  high  level,  many  of  those  leaders  who 
once  supported  the  effort  for  freedom 
are  now  listed  as  bitter  critics  of  that 
effort.  ,      ^ 

I  am  proud  to  observe  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  South  Carolina  is  not 
listed  among  the  sunshine  patriots  on 
the  issue  of  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  big  picture  and  has 
not  developed  any  water  on  the  knee  or 
weakness  of  the  backbone  on  the  issue. 
I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam— espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  there  for  at 
least  6  months— are  strongly  in  support 
of  our  continued  determined  effort  there. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my  col- 
league that  all  Americans  would  like  to 
see  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  want  our 
President  to  continue  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate an  honorable  peace. 

At  the  same  time.  I  agree  that  our 
people  do  not  want  to  see  withdrawal  or 
abandonment  of  our  allies  in  Vietnam, 
for  that  would  be  a  disaster  for  freedom 
and  a  victory  for  tyranny  and  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  beloved  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EDMONDSON ]  for  his  contri- 
bution to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carohna  I  Mr.  DornI  upon 
the  very  fine  statement  which  he  has 
made.  Briefly,  I  wish  lo  say  that  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  question  that  the 
greatest  propaganda  coup  the  world  lias 
ever  seen  is  the  fal.se  propaganda  coup 
which  has  been  perpetrated  upon  this 
Nation  to  the  effect  tjiat  this  Nation  and 
that  our  President  is  the  aggressor  in 
this  Vietnam  situation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  the  greatest  prop- 
aganda coup  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
greatest  national  disgrace,  since  this 
propaganda  is  emanating  from  peopie 
within  our  own  country,  people  who 
would  use  the.se  great  problems  of  our 
Nation  for  political  ends. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  i^eople  of  tins 
Government  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  take  care  of  these  politicians  wlio 
try  to  use  this  sort  of  trouble  for  their 
own  political  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  eoncerned  about 
the  conscientious  citizens  of  this  country 
who.  because  of  this  propaganda,  have 
.some  problems  raised  in  tl.eir  minds  with 
reference  to  our  position  and  to  our  pos- 
ture in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
DoRNl  for  the  fine  remarks  which  he  has 
made  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
tho.se  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate mvself  with  those  Members  who 
have  spoken  today  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. ^^  ,  . 

My  own  remarks  will  be  addressed  to 
answering  some  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  launched  against  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  ^       .  . 

Mr  Speaker,  like  the  war  we  tought 
succes.sfully  in  Korea,  the  Vietnam  war 
is  a  limited  conflict  being  fought  in  a 
limited  way  for  limited  objectives.  It  is 
a  war  in  support  of  a  sovereign  Asian  na- 
tion with  its  own  views  and  objectives, 
all  of  which  do  not  always  coincide  with 
our  own.  And  the  tortured  roots  of  the 
conflict  stretch  back  to  the  murky  days 
of  Japanese  occupied  French  Indo- 
china. ,  ^  , 

It  is  in  short,  a  war  beclouded  by  com- 
plexities, in  which  the  courses  of  action 
are  sharply  limited.  Fighting  such  a  war 
calls  for  a  good  deal  of  patience,  and 
upsets  peoDle  who  like  to  see  issues  in 
terms  of  simple  black  and  white.  It  holds 
little  appeal  for  those  who  like  neat  and 
quick  solutions. 

Many  sincere  people  ask  why  we  can- 
not go  in  and  win  the  v. ay  v.c-  did  when 
we  were  fighting  the  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese in  Worid  War  II.  Twenty-two 
years  have  passed  since  Hiroshima,  yet 
the  terrible  dangers  to  the  survival  of  all 
of  us  posed  by  all-out  nuclear  v.ar  have 
evidently  not  vet  penetrated  in  all  quar- 
ters. Letting  them  have  "everything  we've 
got"  as  some  swashbucklers  advocate, 
presumably  meaning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  could  invite  an  immediate  reac- 
tion from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  far  less  drastic  steps  must  be  ap- 
proached with  extreme  caution,  for  each 
could  risk  a  tragic  escalation  in  the  scale 
of  warfare. 


But  iiinpli.'-tic  reaction  to  the  war  takes 
on  otlif-r  gui.ses  that  are  no  less  dancerous 
in  the  long  run.  One  form  of  reaction-  a 
type  particularly  pievalent  among  young 
people-  is  the  kind  of  nco-i.';olationism 
that  finds  cxjirts-'-ion  in  statements  like: 
•Why  can't  we  just  let  the  people  out 
ffiore  settle  tlieir  own  problems?"  or 
"What  happens  in  Southeast  Asia  really 
isn't  our  con-eni.  Tho.se  countries  would 
be  better  off  without  our  interferrnce 
The  motivation  b  hind  this  nlnlosopiiv  is 
not  neccs.'iarily  narrow  or  .self-.seekiiiL. 
Its  exponent  is  not  an  old  lasliionod 
America-fir.'^trr.  He  is  kindly  disposed  lo 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  but  he'realiy 
thinks  thev  would  be  better  off  If  i'le 
United  States  left  tlicm  lo  tlif  ir  own  d.- 
viccs. 

Such  a  view,  supeifiuiaily  appealine  .'S 
It  IS.  unhappily  does  nut  tally  with  the 
luMd  les.sons  reality  has  taught  us  in  this 
centurv.  or  with  the  facts  as  they  are.  It 
1  psts  on  an  idealistic  base  to  be  true,  but 
an  idealistic  base  that  is  o.'^trich-like.  one 
believing  that  if  one  does  not  wony 
about  fomething  or  get  mixed  up  with  it, 
iL  will  turn  out  all  rii--ht. 

Tliese  arc.  of  cour.'-e.  those  who  ub.ioct 
to  Gur  support  of  South  Vietnam  on  far 
narrower  grounds.  They  recognize  (>ur 
'Fcuritv  interests  in  Asia  and  back  our 
pve.sence  and  objectives  there.  But  for 
one  rra.son  or  anotlier  they  believe  Vir l- 
nam   is   the   wrong   place   to   make   the 

.':t:.nd. 

Their  objectives  may  oe  .•strategic: 
Vietnam  iiw.sents  diflicuit  terrain  or 
messy  conditions.  They  may  be  historical: 
they  mav,>a,ve  questions  about  the  Ge- 
neva accords^  and  their  enforcement  or 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  .some  past 
commitment.  Objections  may  center  on 
the  South  Vietnamese,  their  honesty,  ef- 
ficiencv.  leadership,  or  Government.  Or 
thev  mav  argue  that  a  victoo'  for  Ho 
Clii  Minh  would  not  really  matter  so 
much  because  Vietnam  would  evolve  in 
an  mdciiendent.  Tito-like  direction  and 
act  a.s  a  buffer  against  P^d  China. 

Mv  answer  to  most  of  these  objections 
i^  that  they  no  longer  have  relevance. 
Tlr.ee  Presidents— Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson— and  several  Conere.s.ses 
made  promises  and  save  assurances  to 
South  Vielriam.  A  whole  .series  of  deci- 
.sions  was  made,  and  other  decisions  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  previous  ones.  Otiitr 
oolicips  mav  iiave  been  viable,  or  even 
"preferable.  Not  every  decision  taken  ma> 
liave  been  conoct.  It  may  be  'hat  .som" 
thincs  .should  have  been  done  that 
were  not  done  or  that  .some  things  .^hr  uld 
have  been  said  ratlier  than  some  otner 
th?nas. 

But  ih<>  decisions  and  commitments 
were  made  and  the  jjcjlicics  were  form.u- 
lated  and  developing  events  have  turned 
tiiem  into  the  core  of  our  entire  stance 
in  Asia.  Even  if  it  is  conceded  thiit  not 
every  one  of  them  vas  correct  it  is  too 
late  "to  unravel  them.  To  back  down  on 
our  siiecific  commiiment  to  Vietnam  now 
that  it  IS  so  cemented  to  our  general 
global  posture  would  represent  a  major 
disaster  for  overall  American  policy. 

As  to  the  argument  that  a  Vietnam  un- 
der Ho  or  his  successors  would  take  on 
an  independent,  nationalist  coloration 
and  act  as  a  buffer,  it  seems  wise  to  be 
.'Skeptical.  I  would  only  remind  Memoers 
of  what  happened  when  the  Communist 
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Party,  the  Lao  Dong,  consolidated   its 
hold  on  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  days  following  Japan's  sur- 
render in  1945  when  Ho  began  his  battle 
against  the  French  he  announced  the 
dissolution  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  formation  of  a  "popular  front."  By 
1951,  the  party  was  reestablished  and  a 
campaign  instituted  to  communize  the 
country.  The  victims  of  that  campaign 
included  non-Communist  nationalists 
who  fought  with  the  Vietminh  against 
the  French  and  even  some  longtime 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  Tho 
theory  was  "It  is  better  to  kill  10  inno- 
cent people  than  let  one  enemy  escape." 
It  is  an  episode  that  should  sober  anyone 
too  sanguine  about  the  direction  any 
Communist  dominated  Vietnam  would 
take. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  dissent  on 
the  Vietnam  war  that  I  want  to  mention. 
It  is  the  hardest  to  deal  with  because 
it  is  the  most  subjective  and  devolves 
finally  on  personal  values,  feelings,  and 
choices.  1  speak  of  moral  dissent  and  the 
view  that-.the  killing  and  bloodshed  is 
not  worth  the  cost. 

Those  who  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do 
not  question  their  feeling  or  their  sin- 
cerity, must  however,  ponder  the  fate 
that  would  befall  non-Communist  Viet- 
namese— or  non -Communist  Asians — if 
we  withdrew  precipitously. 

The  use  of  military  means  to  settle  a 
dispute  is  always  tragic.  It  is  tragic  in 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  hopes  and 
believes  it  is  worth  the  cost  to  dO  what  we 
promised  to  do;  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese determine  their  own  destiny.  So 
far  they  themselves  are  still  fighting 
hard,  and  thev  have  not  asked  us  to  stop 
helping  them. 

We  have,  I  believe,  used  our  great 
power  with  restraint  and  discrimination. 
We  have  sought  in  every  way  possible, 
even  at  some  risk  to  our  own  men,  to 
avoid  harming  civilians.  Civilians  have 
been  injured,  but  when  that  has  hap- 
pened it  has  been  in  error.  The  record 
of  the  Vietcong  is  not  equally  admirable. 

Finally,  this  war  is  worth  the  cost  if 
one  assumes,  as  I  do,  that  the  lives  of 
people  who  want  to  defend  their  free- 
dom and  independence  are  worth  fight- 
ing for.  It  is  worth  the  cost  if  one  would 
rather  live  in  a  world  where  people  can 
freely  choose  their  own  governments  and 
be  free  to  live  in  the  way  they  want  to 
live. 

Because  we  are  not  talking  about  some 
temporary  change  in  government  that  is 
fleetingly  unpleasant  but  that  can  be 
shaken  off  after  a  few  months  or  years. 
We  are  talking  about  a  militant,  totali- 
tarian, and  ruthless  government  that  im- 
poses its  will  and  dominance  perma- 
nently. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my 
view  of  this  war  that  we  are  fighting,  and 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  splendid  remarks 
and  that  Colonel  Bonham  and  Colonel 
Tiavis  left  my  district  in  the  '.^reat  State 
of  South  Carolina  to  fight  in  faraway 
Texas  for  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  ideas  that  are  being  fought  for  in 
South  Vietnam  today.  At  that  time  the 
distance    between    the    Carolinas    and 


Texas  was  much  farther  away  than  Is 
South  Vietnam  today.  I  am  glad  that 
they  stood  upon  the  territory  of  the  great 
Lone  Star  State  and  fought  in  defense  of 
its  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  dear  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  very  eloquent  presentation  of 
the  cause  of  America  here  today.  I  have 
been  interested  in  these  contentions  so 
many  make  about  the  necessity  for  de- 
bate and  the  necessity  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  Perhaps  it  is  oversimplifying  it, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  military  conflict, 
there  are  only  two  sides,  our  side  and  the 
enemy's  side,  and  I  would  like  to  be  found 
on  our  side. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  who  fought  for  this 
country  in  World  War  n,  as  did  many 
others  of  us  here  in  this  body,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  standing  up  for  Amer- 
ica in  a  time  of  crisis.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  unkind  to  anyone,  but  I  observe  that 
many  who  are  apprehensive  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States,  and  many  who 
never  wore  the  uniform  of  our  country, 
are  the  ones  who  do  the  wailing  and  the 
whining  in  favor  of  communism  in  these 
dark  days. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  so  much  discus- 
sion about  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  I  would  ask  what  annies  and 
what  navies  does  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  have  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees if  either  litigant  is  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  that  court? 

We  in  America  should  today  stand  up 
for  this  country  of  ours,  and  whether 
we  like  the  man  who  occupies  the  White 
House  or  not,  it  is  immaterial.  We  should 
love  the  young  men  who  are  carrying  on 
the  cause,  and  fighting  the  battle  for 
freedom  which  many  of  us  were  privi- 
leged to  do  in  other  years. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  associate  myself  with  him  in 
his  magnificent  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  'Jtentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
ThompsomI  is  reco'^nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  my  warm  friend  from  Georgia 
for  making  available  to  us  some  addi- 
tional time.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  I 
appreciate  your  thoughtf  ulness  and  kind- 
ness. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  very  kind  com- 
ments. I  will  say  this:  that  some  of  these 
people  who  would  play  politics  with  the 
security  of  this  Nation,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  might 
wake  up  to  find  that  between  now  and 
November  the  26  million  veterans  in 
this  Nation,  and  most  of  the  students 


with  whom  I  have  talked  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  the  colleges— and  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  speaking  to  at  least 
15,000  students  during  the  period  we  were 
home  during  the  Lincoln-Washington 
Birthday  recess.  They  are  alarmed  about 
these  things  that  are  being  said  on  the 
television  by  some  who  do  not  speak  for 
the  people  of  America.  These  so-called 
politicians  are  f  oing  to  find  this  out  by 
November. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  at- 
tended, as  did  I,  a  briefing  recently  given 
by  our  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia,  the  Honorable  Marshall 
Green. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  At  which  time  we 
were  told  by  Ambassador  Green  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the 
stand  for  freedom  which  our  country  has 
been  making  in  Vietnam  was  responsible 
for  the  forces  of  freedom  taking  over  the 
Government  of  Indonesia,  the  fifth 
largest  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
since  that  time,  since  they  put  Sukarno 
out  of  the  way,  some  of  these  good  mili- 
tary leaders  who  were  trained  at  Port 
Benning  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
love  freedom,  have  taken  over.  Since  then 
they  have  reentered  the  United  Nations 
and  reentered  the  good  circle  of  freedom - 
loving  nations  in  the  world,  and  have  re- 
jected communism. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  There  have  been  ref- 
erences here  today  of  activities  of  stu- 
dents behind  the  Iron  Curtain  demon- 
strating for  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  expression.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  it  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try has  stood  up  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
has  given  courage  to  those  who  are  op- 
pressed behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
they  believe  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  being  held  high  by  the  world's  greatest 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DORN.  Precisely,  precisely.  And 
they  now  have  hope  because  of  our  firm 
stand. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
tfhe  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]  and  I  thank  him  and  am 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that  liis- 
tory  does  not  deal  kindly  with  appeasers. 
If  you  look  through  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, you  will  find  that  when  there  have 
been  appeasers — for  peace  at  any  price — 
later  events  have  proven  them  wrong. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  were  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  all  of  the  positions 
that  our  President  has  taken  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  is  sincere  in  what 
he  is  doing  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  a 
millstone  around  his  neck,  and  more  so 
than  around  the  neck  of  any  other  politi- 
cian in  this  country. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  could  he 
get  this  war  over  with,  he  would  have  it 
over  with  today  if  it  were  possible.  How- 
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ever,  I  do  feel  that  the  policies  we  are 
following  in  Vietnam  are  not  the  best 
policies  to  bring  this  war  through  to  a 
conclusion. 

It  is  my  personal  conclusion  that  had 
we  fought  Germany  and  Japan  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  are  fighting  this  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  would  still  be  fighting 
there  today. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  seeking  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam,  and  yet  we  are  not  try- 
iiig  to  defeat  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  these  two 
statements.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
put  a  shield  up  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
from  aggression  and  allow  the  enemy 
to  choose  the  time  and  the  place  and  the 
intensity  of  each  battle.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

We  have  our  troops  stationed  in  Khe- 
sanh  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  attack. 
The  President  is  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  bring  aboi't  peace.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
is  not  under  this  pressure  to  bring  about 
peace. 

During  World  War  n  we  bombed  the 
civilians  in  the  cities.  War  is  not  a  moral 
act.  But  I  think  we  may  have  to  recog- 
nize this  fact,  however,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  only  going  to  quit  and 
give  up  when  this  war  is  made  so  costly 
for  them  that  they  will  want  to  quit  and 
give  up. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  does  not  have  the  public 
clamoring  at  his  back  to  negotiate  and 
bring  this  war  through  to  a  conclusion 
because  the  war  has  not  been  made  that 
costly  to  the  civilians  of  North  Vietnam. 
Now,  it  has  not  been  made  that  costly 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  want  to  be 
humanitarian.  We  do  not  want  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  single  civilian  unnecessar- 
ily. But  it  may  well  be  necessary  that  in 
order  to  save  American  lives  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  as 
fast  as  possible— and  I  think  that  is  the 
most  moral  act— we  are  going  to  have  to 
use  some  of  the  tactics  that  had  been 
used  throughout  the  ages  in  warfare; 
namely,  to  make  it  so  costly  to  the  enemy 
that  he  wants  to  quit. 

This  may  very  well  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  bomb  supply  centers 
located  in  populated  areas,  which  to  this 
point  have  not  been  bombed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  has 
in  his  mind,  but  I  do  know  this— that 
bombing  supply  lines  and  trying  to  hit 
individual  truck  convoys  is  like  stirring 
up  an  anthill  and  then,  as  the  ants  leave 
the  hUl,  trying  to  hit  and  kill  each  indi- 
vidual ant. 

Supply  centers  are  in  populated  areas, 
and  I  suspect  that  this  is  the  only  rea- 
son that  they  have  not  been  bombed.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, and  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
hard  decision,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  a  decision  to  the  effect  that,  in 
order  to  force  Ho  Chi  Minh,  not  just  to 
sit  at  the  negotiating  table,  because  just 
the  simple  fact  that  he  comes  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  and  we  may  have  peace 
for  a  year  or  two  is  no  solution  but  we 
have  to  make  him  come  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  on  such  terms  and  on  such  a 
basis  that  we  will  not  see  a  resumption 
of  this  fighting,  and  it  is  going  to  require 
a  greater  effort  here,  and  a  more  united 
front  here  in  America. 
The  dissenters  and  people  who  are  cry- 
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ing  'peace  at  any  price"  are  not  doing 
anvthing  to  benefit  our  fighting  men,  or 
their  children,  or  their  children's  chil- 
dren. Tliey  are  simply  benefiting  the 
Communist  cause.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  While 
I  do  not  concur  with  the  po.^itions  in  all 
respects  taken  by  the  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  he  is  doing  what  he 
considers  is  best,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
with  more  limited  information  than  he 
has,  is  not  enough.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  warm  friend 
from  Georgia  for  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  a  very  good  case  could 
be  made  for  using  to  a  greater  extent 
our  science  and  technology  in  this  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  congratulate  my 
friend  from  South  Carohna  for  his  most 
stirring  and  enlightening  speech.  I  think 
perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
heard  come  from  any  Member  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  think,  sir,  that  your  call  for  unity 
in   this  country  is  of  the  tone,  of  the 
nature,  and  with  the  explanation  that 
you  trave  for  it.  It  is  regrettable  that  it 
could  not  go  out  from  this  Chamber  Into 
every  community  in  this  country,  because 
you  so  well  pointed  out  what  to  me  is  one 
of  the  chief  failings— our  chief  failing 
today— and  one  of  the  reasons  this  con- 
flict and  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  con- 
tinues as  it  does  is  because  of  the  lack 
of  unity  and  because  of  the  publicity 
given  to  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
great  dissenters  in  the  country.  Tliese 
people— and  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  in  the  academic  community  or  what 
community  they  might  be  in— through 
and  with  vitriolic  criticism,  unfounded 
and   untrue   statements,   are   rendering 
great  disservice  to  our  Nation  and  are 
betraying  those  great  Americans  who  are 
presently  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  say 
that  you  have  rendered  your  country,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  service  here  today. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  vei-y 
dear  friend  from  North  Carolina.  I  regret 
that  vou  have  decided  not  to  come  back 
with  us  next  year,  but  I  do  liope  th.it  you 
will  return  in  a  few  years  to  the  other 
body  or  to  the  governorship  of  your  "reat 

State.  ,  .    . 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  You  are  very  kind, 

sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  a!?ain  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Irwin  1 . 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thousht  it 
might  be  good  for  us  to  review  something 
that  our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  about  2' 2  months  before  his  tragic 
death,  on  the  Huntley-Brinkley  program 
in  response  to  a  question  by  Brinkley  on 
the  "domino  theoi-y"  His  response  was 
as  follows : 

I  believe  it.  I  think  that  the  struggle  is 
close  enough.  China  is  so  large,  looms  so  high 
lust  bevond  the  frontiers,  that  if  South  Viet- 
nam went,  it  would  not  only  give  them  an 
improved  geographic  position  for  a  guerrilla 


assault  on  Malay,  but  would  also  give  the 
Impression  that  the  wave  of  the  future  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  China  and  Communists. 
So.  I  believe  it. 


He  then  went  on  to  .say  this — and  this 
Is  especially  pertinent  at  this  time,  and 
this  is  why  your  speech  is  so  meritorious 
today — 

Wh.it  I  am  concprned  about  Is  that  Ameri- 
cans will  get  impatient  and  .s.ay  liecau-se  they 
donl  like  tlie  u'overnment  in  Saigon  that  we 
should  withdraw.  That  only  makes  it  easy  for 
the  Communists.  I  think  we  should  stay.  Wc 
.should  use  our  influence  in  .'is  effective  a  way 
as  we  can.  but  we  should  not  withdraw. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  2'j  month.^  before  hi.s 
death— veiT  forceful.  ver>'  clear. 

Another  quotation  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  collcacues  is  a  col- 
umn bv  James  Reston  on  October  16. 
1965.  Hi.s  own  title  is  -Washincton:  The 
Stupidity  of  Intelligence. '  He  stated: 

It  is  not  easy,  but  let  us  a.isume  that  .ill 
the  student  demonstrators  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  are  everythini?  they  say  they  are: 
sincerely  for  an  honorable  peace:  troubled 
by  the  "bombing  of  the  civil  population  of 
both  North  and  South  Vietn.im:  genuinely 
afraid  that  we  may  be  trapped  into  a  iiope- 
less  war  with  China:  and  worried  about  the 
power  of  Ihe  President  and  the  ppntagon  and 
the  pugnaciou.s  bawling  patriotism  of  inai.y 
influential  men  in  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  m.ade  for  it  In  a  world  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  weapons  .ind  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist,  liius  to  be 
answered.  And  men  who  want  peace,  defy  the 
Government,  and  demonstrate  icr  the  .sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  are  not  (inly  with;n 
their  rights  but  must  be  heard. 

THE     PARADOX 

The  trouble  is  that  they  are  inad\erl«ntlv 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want, 
and  creatine  all  the  things  they  fear  the 
most  Thev  are  not  promoting  peace  but  post- 
poning it.'Thev  are  not  persuading  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but 
deceiving  Ho  Chi-Minh  and  General  Giap 
into  prol'ineing  it.  They  are  not  proving  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  university  community 
but  unfortunately  bringing  it  into  .serious 
question. 

That  is  by  James  Reston.  1  do  not 
think  Mr.  R?ston  flies  as  steadily  today 
as  he  did  then,  but  quite  a  few  people  do 
not.  However.  I  think  what  he  said  then 
had  validitv.  and  .sometimes  if  we  put  the 
quotation  in  his  mouth,  it  stand.s  up 
better  than  from  my  own. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
'ood  friend  from  Connecticut  for  Ur.r, 
good  article  by  Mr.  Resign.  I  thank  him 
also  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  a  statement  by  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  came  to  this  House  witli  the  laie 
President  in  Januar>-  of  1947.  We  were 
among  the  four  youngest  Members  of 
this  bodv.  I  was  close  to  him  and  I  know 
that  John  F.  Kennedy,  perhaps  as  well 
as  any  man.  realized  the  importance  of 
the  Pacific.  He  almost  gave  his  life  for 
this  Nation  in  the  South  Pacific. 

I  talked  with  him  during  the  Korean 
wa'-  in  Japan,  when  he  was  over  there, 
and  we  talked  at  length  about  the  Par 
East  with  its  great  untapped  resources 
as  being  the  key  area  of  the  worid,  where 
the  future  destiny  of  freedom  was 
entwined. 

So  I  am  glad  my  friend  brought  up  the 
quotation  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  do  not 
think  any  man  iccognized  as  he  did,  far 
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beyond  his  years,  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism in  the  Far  East,  and  what  it 
might  do  if  permitted  to  run  rampant 
through  Asia  and  Africa  and  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  last  word? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  mWTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  at  the  age  of  20.  in  about  1940, 
wrote  a  little  book  called  "While  Eng- 
land Slept."  It  is  a  primer  even  today. 

Mr.  DORN.  It  is  a  classic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  and 
reflects  what  General  Elsenhower  said 
about  those  who  promote  disunity : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1967] 
Eisenhower  Deplores  "Armchair 
Strategists" 

'former  President  Elsenhower  said  yester- 
day that  "armchair  strategists"  are  giving 
"aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  In  Vietnam 
and  dissenters  are  probably  "malclng  hon- 
orable negotiations  impossible  " 

In  a  •  Strongly  worded  denunciation  of 
critics  of  America's  war  policy.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower said  the  .actions  of  "militant  peace- 
at-any-prlce  groups"  are  "not  lior.orable  dis- 
sent. It  is  rebellion,  and  it  verges  on  trea- 
son." 

"In  a  long  life  of  service  to  my  country. 
I  have  never  encountered  a  situation  more 
depressing  than  the  present  spectacle  of  an 
America  deeply  divided  over  a  war,"  Mr 
ESsenhower  wrote  in  an  article  in  Reader's 
Digest. 

"What  has  become  of  our  courage?  What 
has  become  of  our  loyalty  to  others?  What 
has  become  of  a  noble  concept  called  patriot- 
ism, which  in  former  times  of  crisis  l.as  car- 
ried us  through  to  victory  .mU  peace"  the 
former  President  asked. 

He  said  if  dissent  were  as  strong  'in  the 
desperate  days  of  World  War  II"  when  he 
was  the  Allied  Commander  in  Europe.  "1 
doubt  that  ve  and  our  allies  could  have 
won." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  scornful  of  the  "en- 
clave theory"  advanced  by  his  former  col- 
league, retired  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  who 
has  proposed  vhat  American  forces  pull  Into 
defensive  perimeters  around  the  cities  and 
the  populated  coast  of  Vietnam  instead  of 
fighting  in  the  Jungle. 

Without  naming  Gavin,  the  former  Presi- 
dent said  those  who  advance  the  theory 
"want  our  troops  to  .'it  down  in  'defensive 
enclaves'  and  drop  all  oifensue  action — pre- 
sumably until  a  tough  enemy  gets  tired  of 
looking  at  our  military  might  and  goes 
quietly  home  " 

"Instead  of  giving  faith  and  backing  to  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  these  armchair  strategists  snipe  at 
every  aspect  of  the  conflict.  "  Mr.  Eisenhower 
said.  "Of  course  their  words  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  prolong  the 
war  .  .  .  ' 

"In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  public 
uproar,  the  dissenters  continue  to  demand 
that  we  negotiate,"  he  said.  "Listening  to  all 
the  antiwar  sound  and  fury  on  our  home 
front,  Hanoi  obviously  prefers  to  wait  it  out 
in  the  hope  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  will  eventually  compel  our  with- 
drawal. It  is  probable  that  the  behavior  of 
the  dissenters  themselves  is  making  honor- 
able negotiation  impossible." 

la  an  election  year,  he  said,  it  "is  right 
and  proper  to  advocate  a  change  of  leader- 
ship and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war," 
but  he  vowed:  "I  will  not  personally  sup- 
port any  peace-at-any-price  candidate  who 
advocates  capitulation  and  the  abandonment 
of  South  Vietnam." 


Mr.  Truman  is  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  March  20  as  saying : 

Truman  refused  comment  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  other  than  to  say  he  supported  the 
administration's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
He  later  said  he  saw  "something  similar"  be- 
tween the  Korean  situation  he  faced  aa 
president  and   the  present  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  out- 
standing address  on  South  Vietnam  of 
Amba.-ssador  George  J.  Feldman  was 
made  before  the  Businessmen's  As- 
sociatioii  of  Luxembourg  on  March  21, 
1068: 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  we 
.Americans  are  a  people  particularly 
sensitive  to  criticism  and  resentful  of  it. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 
We  have  always  been  willing  to  give  the 
other  fellow  a  hearing  and  to  let  him 
speak  his  mind,  and  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  valid  points  he  has  to  make.  But 
It  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  explain 
ourselves  to  our  critics  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate misunderstandings  and  misconcep- 
tions, and  to  make  certain  others  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  our  country  is 
trying  to  do,  even  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  it. 

.•\s  we  perform  this  function,  our  great- 
est ally  IS  otir  own  political  tradition  and 
view  of  the  world,  which  remain  as  valid 
today  as  they  have  always  been. 

THE    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY 

The  .American  nation  evolved  from  three 
distinct  developments:  the  formation  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  a  democra- 
tization of  life  within  tlie  United  States,  and 
the  formulation  of  a  body  of  political  theory. 
Implicit  in  each  of  these  developments  was 
the  overrldins;  principle  that  the  nation  was 
"conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
pro|X)sition  that  ail  men  are  created  equal." 

Tlie  American  political  philosophy  and  the 
.system  of  government  wliich  reflected  it  were 
the  fruition  of  ideas  propounded  by  John 
Locke,  Montesquieu  and  other  English  and 
French  political  theorists  of  the  17th  and 
I8th  centtiries.  These  ideas  were  founded 
upon  .1  series  of  basic  assumptions  about  the 
aattire  of  government,  and  it  was  these  as- 
sumptions which  profoundly  influenced  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  our  country  during  the 
l\irmative  suages  of  our  government. 

Tiiese  .assumptions  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  Decl.tr.ition  i-;  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Regard- 
less of  Haws  of  act  or  logic  in  the  reasoning 
whicli  led  to  these  ideas,  their  central  theme 
and  purpose  is  a  noble  one.  Men  may  not  in 
fact  be  created  equal.  They  may  derive  from 
nuture  no  rights  that  are  in  fact  inalienable. 
There  may  be  no  self-evident  truths.  But  to 
.say  that  we  propose  to  regard  all  men  as 
equal,  that  we  recognize  no  basis  of  govern- 
ment except  in  the  general  consent  of  the 
iioverned.  and  that  we  concede  no  proper 
purpose  to  government  except  to  serve  its 
citizens — to  say  this  is  to  set  forth  goals  that 
do  indeed  have  a  timeless  and  umversal 
validity. 

When  the  Fotinding  Fathers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  creating  a 
central  government,  one  of  their  solutions 
was  to  apply  to  government  the  concept  of 
f^eparation  of  powers.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  be  separated  and  exer- 
cised by  dilferent  groups  o:  nten,  and  created 
a  system  of  cliecks  and  balances  so  that 
no  one  of  these  groups  could  obtain  exces- 
sive power,  thus  protecting  the  people  against 
tjTanny.  In  addition,  the  Constitution  clearly 
separatetl  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ekiment  from  those  of  the  local  governments, 
again,  with  the  aim  of  protecting  the  su- 
premacy of  the  popular  will.  Nowhere  outside 
the   people    themselves   did    the    Americans 


.envision  the  existence  of  any  general  and  all- 
embracing  authority.  They  stressed  the  need 
to  restrict  power  by  protecting  the  social  and 
economic  from  arbitrary  political  action. 

BY    WAY    OF    CONTRAST 

The  Communist  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century  took  place  in  societies  in  which  the 
economic  and  social  order  was  highly  un- 
equal, and  burdened  with  arbitrary  privi- 
leges— societies  in  which  the  economic  and 
social  lot  of  the  majority  of  the  people  was 
hopeless.  The  Communist  revolutionaries  in 
these  situations  sought  to  take  over  the 
state  in  order  to  use  its  power  to  destroy 
the  existing  economic  and  social  order  and 
build  a  new  one.  To  do  this,  it  was  thouaiht 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  central  ize  rather 
than  to  limit  and  diffuse  the  authority  of 
the  state;  to  unite  rather  than  to  separate 
the  power  to  legislate  and  the  power  to  act; 
to  disregard  rather  than  to  foster  the  sacred- 
ness  of  individual  life,  liberty  and  property 
insofar  as  they  were  Imbedded  in  the  old 
order.  What  emerged  from  the  Communist 
revolutions  was  the  totalitarian  state,  exer- 
cising unrestrained  the  whole  power  of  the 
community,  and  crushing  rather  than  pro- 
testing the  resources  by  which  men  could 
individually  assert  their  dignity. 

The  -  mobilization  of  the  unrestricted 
authority  of  the  state  in  disregard  of  indi- 
vidual rights, euphemistically  called  "dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.""  was  Justified  by 
its  perpetrators  as  springing  from  revolu- 
tionary necessity.  Men  were  promised  tliat 
once  the  injustices  of  the  old  order  had  been 
eradicated,  a  free  political  society  could  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  basis  of  the  new  social 
and  economic  order.  But  what  has  experience 
shown?  It  has  proved  to  be  impossible  to 
foster  a  free  social  and  economic  life  within 
a  totalitarian  government.  Freedoms  of  eco- 
nomic choice,  of  speech  and  assembly,  are 
turned  immediately  against  the  totalitarian 
government,  which  must  restrict  or  curtail 
them  to  protect  its  own  survival.  Not  one  of 
the  totalitarian  governments  has  in  fact, 
yet  permitted  the  growth  of  free  social  and 
economic  institutions  or  has  itself  been 
transformed  toward  free  and  limited  govern- 
ment. 

An  interesting  development,  however,  has 
been  the  growing  insistence  of  the  people  in 
Communist  countries  for  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  of  expression.  Totalitarian  govern- 
ments have  at  times  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  pressures  in  this  direction.  In  China, 
there  was  the  famous  and  short-lived  100 
Flowers  movement.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Government  has  from  time  to  time  hesi- 
tantly granted  and  then  withdrawn  the  right 
of  greater  freedom  of  expression.  Most  re- 
cently, a  series  of  writers"  trials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  again  illustrated  the  dangers  to 
a  totalitarian  system  of  giving  people  a  taste 
of  freedom.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  America 
did  not  originate  the  ideas  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
'nature  with  rights  beyond  the  authority  of 
any  government  to  reach,  that  governments 
exist  only  to  protect  and  foster  those  rights 
of  individual  men,  and  that  they  can  only 
be  properly  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  But  what  was  important  was  their 
achievement  In  being  the  first  to  make  those 
Ideas  Incarnate  in  a  free  government  and 
a  living  society. 

A    VEXING    PROBLEM 

The  force  of  those  fundamental  ideas  has 
grown  from  generation  to  generation.  No  one 
today  can  afford  to  deny  their  validity.  They 
constitute  the  core  of  the  world's  unsilehce- 
able  political  conscience.  But  merely  to 
enunciate  principles,  however  self-evident 
they  may  be,  without  taking  action  on  those 
principles,  when  the  need  arises,  would  make 
01  them  a  hollow  mockery.  As  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  workings  of  our  political  con- 
science In  giving  meaning  to  these  funda- 
mental principles,  let  us  for  a  moment  turn 
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our  attention  to  a  vexing  problem  that  I 
know  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us — the 
problem  of  Vietnam.  In  1965,  President  John- 
son answered  the  question.  Why  We  Are  in 
Vietnam  Much  has  happened  since  then.  But 
the  President's  statement  of  our  goals  then 
remains  valid  today.  The  President  spoke  aa 
follows: 

••  'It  is  said  by  a  few:  'But  Vietnam  Is  dif- 
ferent Our  stake  there  hardly  Justifies  one 
bov's  life." 

"Vietnam  is  different.  The  aggressor  has 
chosen  a  different  terrain,  a  different  people, 
and  a  different  kind  of  war  to  satisfy  his 
appetite.  But  his  goal  is  the  same:  someone 
else's  freedom. 

"To  defend  that  freedom— to  permit 
Its  roots  to  deepen  and  grow  without  fear  of 
external  suppression— is  our  purpose  In 
South  Vietnam.  Unchecked  aggression 
against  free  and  helpless  people  would  be 
a  grave  threat  to  our  own  freedom — and 
an  offense  to  our  o'svn  conscience." 

The  American  philosophy  of  human  rights 
and  the  dignity  and  equality  of  man  have  led 
us  to  Vietnam.  We  do  not  say  that  our  own 
practice  of  these  principles  as  specified  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  has  been  perfect.  We 
do  say  that  we  have  a  system  which  permits 
us  to  Judge  our  own  shortcomings  and  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  which  we  have  set 
for  ourselves.  We  strongly  affirm  that  all  peo- 
ples, and  particularly  those  of  South  Viet- 
nam, should  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  destiny  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living 
In  a  free  society  in  an  area  of  the  world 
where  freedom  should  not  perish. 

THE     FIGHT     FOR     FREEDOM 

President  Johnson's  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  Vietnamese  to  choose  their  own  des- 
tinv,  and  his  equating  of  the  fight  for  free- 
dom there  with  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where, are  equally  thared  by  our  Asian  al- 
lies who  are  fighting  with  us  today  in  South 
Vietnam.  At  the  conference  with  our  allies 
m  Manila  in  October  1966,  the  Seven  Nations 
said  of  their  common  alms: 

'The  nations  represented  at  this  confer- 
ence are  united  in  their  determination  that 
the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  be  secured,  in 
their  resolve  for  peace,  and  in  their  deep  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  .  .  . 
We  are  united  in  our  determination  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  shall  not  be  con- 
quered by  aggressive  force  and  shall  enjoy 
the  Inherent  right  to  choose  their  own  way 
of  life  and  their  own  form  of  government." 

Some  of  our  friends  in  Europe  have  lost 
sight  of  these  broader  interests,  which  of 
course  include  their  own  interests,  at  stake  In 
Vietnam.  Many,  but  by  no  means  all.  Here  is 
what  was  recently  said  by  the  English  news- 
paper columnist,  Bernard  Levin,  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail: 

"If  (the  war  in  Vietnam)  is  lost,  if  the 
Americans  finally  get  tired  of  doing  the 
world's  work  for  nothing  but  the  world's 
abuse,  if  South  Vietnam  is  left  to  its  fate, 
then  what  will  follow,  as  .surely  as  Austria 
followed  the  Rhineland.  and  Czechoslovakia 
followed  Austria,  and  Poland  followed  Czech- 
oslovakia and  six  years  of  war  followed  Po- 
land, is  a  nuclear  confrontation  on  a  global 
scale  between  the  forces  at  present  engaged 
in  one  tiny  corner  of  the  globe.' 

Similarly,  here  in  Luxembourg  voices  are 
being  raised  in  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  our  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
small,  weak  nations  who  fall  prey  to  the  ap- 
petites of  aggressive  neighbors.  And  we,  as 
Americans,  with  our  unique  heritage  of  belief 
in  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man,  cannot  fail 
to  act  on  these  principles.  We  did  so  here  in 
Europe  20  years  ago;  we  did  so  in  Korea,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  precisely  our  belief  that  these  princi- 
ples remain  alive  and  valid  that  has  led  us 
to  espouse  hard  causes  that  cost  us  much  in 
blood  and  money.  When  we  cease  to  do  this, 
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we  will  no  longer  be  the  same  country  that 
twice  in  this  century  liberated  Europe  from 
oppression,  and  that  will  Indeed  be  a  bad 
day  for  the  entire  world. 

VIETNAM     AND    THE     NEW    ASIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  have  devoted  our 
time  and  attention  and  effort  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  when  there  are  other 
is.sues  that  dcmr.nd  our  participation. 

The  fact  is  that  Vietnam  has  become 
the  focal  point  for  a  new  form  of  aggres- 
sion that  if  left  unchecked  will  greatly 
weaken  the  newly  independent  and  eco- 
nomically developing  nations  of  the  new 
Asia  in  their  quest  for  growth  and  stabil- 
ity. They  have  had  their  revolution.  They 
are  free.  They  now  need  time  to  build  and 
time  to  strive.  This  the  Communi.sts  seek 
to  deny  them. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communist  at- 
tack upon  South  Vietnam  and  the  related 
North  Vietnamese  pressures  upon  Laos 
and  Thailand  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  mainland.  The  chal- 
lenge has  been  hurled  against  the  free 
nations  by  a  new  imperialism,  a  new 
colonialism,  a  new  tyranny  waving  the 
banner  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  North 
Vietnam  and  following  the  doctrine  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung.  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
the  challenge?  If  you  happen  to  live  in 
the  new  Asia,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  This 
is  why  those  who  live  there  have  taken 
a  role  and  a  stand.  This  is  why  Thailand 
has  sent  combat  forces  to  fight  alongside 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  units 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  have  also  backed  their  concern 
and  their  commitment  with  troops. 
Korea  has  sent  more  troops  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population  than  any  other 
nation  assisting  the  Repubhc  of  Vietnam. 
Other  nations  in  the  new  Asia  have 
supported  the  policies  and  the  actions  of 
the  Vietnam  commitment. 

Reference  .statements  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  leaders  follow: 

Opinions  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Leaders 
•There  is  dangerous  thinking  In  the  West 
proeressives  of  the  West  believe  that 
Communism  will  win  and  the  best  that  they 
can  do  Is  surrender  peaceably  to  it  .  .  . 
they  are  free  to  expound  their  ideas  from 
remote  positions.  But  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  and  450  million 
people  of  India  who.  in  spit«  of  the  basic 
defects  in  the  structure  of  their  .society,  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  traded  in  the 
drawing  rooms  and  cabinets  of  the  V.'estern 
world      .  .  . 

"If  America  compromises  on  this  vital  Is- 
sue of  freedom  in  Asia,  she  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  dearly.  ...  It  is  alarming  that  (re- 
sponsible commentators  I  of  the  West  should 
talk  so  lightheartedly  about  leaving  India's 
eastern  flank  open  to  the  dancers  of  Chi- 
nese invasion. 

•■|The|  counsel  of  retreat  to  the  West  Is 
certainly  not  what  Asians  want.  We  want 
and  need  the  presence  of  the  West  on  Asia's 
land  and  sea.  The  West  can  provide  the 
power  to  balance  Communist  China  until 
such  a  time  as  democratic  nations  like  India 
and  Japan  can  provide  it."— Rajmohan 
Gandhi.  Editor  of  Himmat  Magazine.  Febru- 
ary  1965. 

In  anv  evaluation  of  the  issues  in  XieK,- 
Nani.  the  attitudes  of  the  countries  of  the 
Asia  Pacific  area  must  clearly  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  These  countries  are  best 
informed  about  conditions  tn  the  area,  are 


most  keenly  aware  of  the  stakes,  and  their 
leaders  have  stated  their  views. 

Obvlotisly.  opinions  differ  among  Asian 
leaders  on  various  points  of  policy.  There 
are  both  optimistic  and  resslmistlc  interpre- 
tations of  almost  every  development  In  the 
VietnameFe  war  But,  on  the  central  issue — 
the  fundamental  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam — 
there  is  (vrrwliclming  support  from  the 
leaders  of  the  region  for  the  American  policy. 
Tills  support  comes  not  only  from  countries 
allied  with  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  most  of  the  uncom- 
mitted countries.  Nor  is  that  .support  limi- 
ted to  government  leaders  The  statement 
quoted  .ibove  of  Rajmohan  Gandhi,  editor  of 
Himmat  Magazine,  while  not  offered  as  re- 
presentative of  official  Indian  views,  is  an 
example  of  a  large  body  of  unofficial  opinion 
among   Asians 

This  pamphlet  presents  some  representa- 
tive .■-amples  (jf  Asian  views  on  the  following 
principal  aspects  of  the  problem: 

1.  Tlie  basic  U  S.  commitment. 

2.  Tlie  nature  of  the  war— civil  war,  or 
aggression^ 

3.  North  Vietnamese  Involvement. 

4.  Clilnese  involvement. 

5.  The  threat  to  neighboring  countries 

6.  U.S.  bombin?  ijolicy. 

7.  Peace  efforts 

8.  Regional  goals  beyond  the  war. 

BASIC    r.S.    ("OMMITMF.NT 

Among  non-Communist  Asl.ins  In  positions 
of  respon,siblluy,  the  commitment  of  the 
United  Slates  to  help  free  Asians  resist  Com- 
munist expansion  is  widely  approved.  Even 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  C.imbodia, 
whose  views  on  Viet-Nam  are  well  known. 
has  increasingly  expressed  his  concern  about 
developments  m  Viet-Nam  wl.ich  could  pre- 
sent a  Communist  threat  to  his  own  country. 
Support  of  the  U.S.  commitment  is  expres.sed 
not  only  by  those  leaders  whose  nations  are 
miliutry  allies  of  the  United  States  and  South 
Viet-N.im,  but  by  leaders  of  most  neutral 
countries  in  the  area  as  well  For  example: 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  Prime  Minister 
of  Laos,  in  an  interview  published  in  US 
News  and  World  Report.  November  6.  1967: 
Q.  "Some  critics  of  the  war  ^ay  the  United 
States  should  ptill  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
As  the  Premier  of  Laos,  which  has  borders 
with  both  .South  ,.nd  North  Vietnam,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  .such  a 
withdrawal?" 

A.  "There  would  be  a  danger  for  the  coun- 
tries 'f  East  Asia—a  very  great  danger. 

■Richt  now,  .South  Vietnam  alone  c.'.niiot 
face  the  danger  of  the  North  Thus,  if  ihe 
Americans  and  the  allies  leave  tomorrow. 
South  Vietnam  would  be  Communist. 

"Should  South  Vietnam  become  Commu- 
nist— that  i.s  to  <ay,  should  all  of  Viet-Nam 
become  Communist — it  would  be  difficult  for 
Laos  to  exist.  The  same  goes  for  dmbiidia. 
the  .same  for  other  countries. 

"I  liave  always  said  ih  it  if  all  of  Vietnam 
becomes  Communist,  "e  could  do  nothing 
but  pack  o\ir  baes  .md   leave." 

Eisaku  Sato.  PremiT  of  Japan.  Novembf  r 

14.  19G7: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  deep  rerpect  to  you. 
Mr.  President  I  Johnson  I.  for  the  great  efforts 
being  made  by  the  United  States  under  your 
able  leadership  to  bring  peace  and  sUbility 
to  the  world,  particularly  in  Asia  at  this 
moment." 

Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Prime  Minister  of  Sings- 
pore,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Univers.ty 
of  Singapore  Democratic  Socialist  Club.  June 

15.  1966.    I  From    transcript    distributed    by 
Singapore  Ciovernmcnt,  June  '22.  1^66)  : 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Ir.dians  are 
stooges  and  lackeys  of  the  Americans?  .  . 
There  are  the  Burmese— they  are  the  ■r;est 
neutralists  in  Asia  How  is  it  that  none  cf 
them  have  really  said  that  "this  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  Amcr.- 
cans?   Of   course  I  Hundreds   of   Vietnamese 
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are  dying  every  day— for  what?  For  Viet- 
Nam?  No!  To  decide  that  Vlet-Nam  shall  not 
be  repeated.  That  Is  why  they  havent  raised 
their  voice  In  protest  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion and  rage.  But  whilst  we  buy  time.  If  we 
Just  sit  down  and  believe  people  are  going  to 
buy  time  forever  after  for  us,  then  we 
deserve  to  perish." 

CIVIL    WAR    OR    AGCRESSION 

Another  point  on  which  there  Is  wide 
agreement  In  Asia  Is  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  Viet-Nam: 

Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 
Manila.  1966: 

"It  is  esUblished  beyond  dispute  that  the 
war  In  Vlet-Nam  is  not  a  civil  war.  It  is  a 
war  on  an  international  scale  involving  mas- 
sive aggression  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam  with  the  active  encouragement  of  Com- 
munist China." 

Thailand  Premier  Thanom  Klttlkachorn, 
Manila.  1966: 

"Even  though  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  being 
fought  mainly  between  peoples  of  the  same 
race.  It  Is  In  no  way  a  civil  war  .  .  .  North 
Viet-Nam  Is  waging  an  imperialistic  war  of 
Communist  expansion  not  only  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  but  also  in  other  parts  of  South- 
east Asia  -as  well.  .  .  ." 

Koreao  Jeresldent  Pak  Chung  Hul,  Korea. 
1966: 

"The  forces  which  support  and  control  the 
Viet  Cong  in  Free  Vlet-Nam  today  are  the 
same  forces  which  16  years  ago  supported 
and  controlled  the  southward  aggression  of 
the  Communist  troops  in  Korea  ,  .  .  the  sit- 
uation in  Viet-Nam  is  more  than  a  simple 
domestic  problem  of  that  country.  It  repres- 
ents rather  a  confrontation  of  the  free  world 
with  Communist  tyranny." 

NORTH    VIETNAMESE    INVOLVEMENT 

North  Vietnamese  involvement  in  the  war 
In  South  Viet-Nam  is  regarded  among  Asian 
and  Pacific  leaders  as  a  long-established  fact, 
as  the  statements  cited  above  illustrate.  As 
long  ago  as  1962  the  International  Control 
Commission  reported  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt" 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  was  con- 
ducting hostile  operations  against  South 
Vlet-Nam  In  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  Since  that  time.  Asian  leaders  have 
charged  that  North  Vietnamese  forces  have 
also  conducted  offensive  operations  against 
neutral  Laos  and  are  training  and  equipping 
guerrillas  in  Thailand.  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia  also  has  commented  on 
North  Vietnamese  operations  in  Cambodia. 

Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  November  2.  1967: 

"We  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  11962] 
Geneva  accords.  We  thought  that  the  night- 
mare of  internal  subversion  and  foreign 
aggression  was  over.  But,  ulas,  our  people 
were  grievously  deceived.  The  accords  were 
immediatelv  and  shamelessly  violated  .  .  . 
the  Pathet  Lao  ....  valet  of  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment, continued  its  sabotage.  War.  instead 
of  stopping,  grew  more  intense.  Today,  five 
years  after  the  signature  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, we  can  count  about  40.000  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  our  terrl':ory.  They 
are  fighting  beside  15,000  Pathet  Lao.  armed, 
paid,  trained  and  encadred  by  North  Viet- 
Nam.  Development  of  our  country  is  par- 
alyzed. Thousands  of  refugees  stream  into 
Governmental  zones.  Hundreds  of  villages 
are  abandoned.  Only  half  of  the  soli  is  culti- 
vated. The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  has  become 
an  active  transit  route  for  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  .  .  .  But,  the  most  distressing  aspect 
is  to  think  that  this  useless,  bloody,  tragedy 
could  not  have  occurred  if  some  Ideological, 
greedy  nations  had  not  come  and  Interfered 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  our  Internal  affairs. 
By  what  right,  what  moral,  do  they  assume 
the  right  to  'liberate'  us?" 

Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  Thanat  Kho- 
man.  April  20,  1967,  the  "Today"  show. 
Q.  "The  war  that's  going  on  now  in  the 


northeast  provinces  of  your  ccuntry,  where 
Is  the  direction  for  this  insurrection  coming 
from.  Peking  or  Hanoi,  or.  perhaps,  Moscow?" 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat:  "Oh,  I  think, 
from  both.  You  see.  in  general  when  it  is 
the  question  of — of  instigating  troubles,  and 
disorders,  and  in.surrection  in  non-Commu- 
nist countries,  Communist  powers  generally 
Join  hands. 

■But.  I  would  say  without  hesitation  that, 
at  the  present  time,  direction,  and  support, 
and  training,  aiid  equipment  are  coming  pri- 
marily from  North  Vlet-Nam.  and  also  from 
Communist  China." 

Prince  Norodom  Sih.'.nouk  of  Cambodia, 
May  9.  1967: 

"They  launched  these  attacks  because  they 
want  to  create  civil  war.  .  .  . 

■If  we  fail  in  our  operations  against  them 
and  if  the  Klmier  |  Cambodian!  Viet  Minh 
emerge  vlctorlovis,  they  can  transform  the 
nation  into  a  Communist  country.  If  not 
they  must  continue  to  accept  independence 
and  neutrality.   ... 

"The  m.aster  of  the  Khmer  Viet  Minh  are 
the  Viet  Minh  and  the  Viet  Cong." 

Malaysian  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  Tun  Dr.  Ismail  bin 
Dato  Abdul  Rahman,  Jahore'Bahru,  1966: 

■'I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  anti-Commu- 
nist speech.  But  I  feel  it  is  useful  to  stress 
that  it  is  not  South  Viet-Nam  which  seeks 
to  annex  North  Viet-Nam,  but  t'ice  versa. 
This  has  been  officially  admitted  by  Hanoi, 
and  Peking  is  giving  Hanoi  every  encourage- 
ment. Peking's  and  Hanoi's  involvement  in 
the  Communist  offensive  in  Laos  is  also  well 
known.  And  since  early  last  year.  Peking  has 
repeatedly  threatened  Thailand,  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  with  so-called  People's  Wars 
to  be  launched  by  local  Communist  move- 
ments against  these  three  countries.  .  .  ." 

Ambassador  cf  the  Republic  of  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Liu  Chleh,  October 
12. 1966: 

"What  is  happening  in  Vlet-Nam  is  not  a 
local  rebellion  caused  by  internal  discontent. 
It  is  a  war  of  aggression  conducted  from 
across  the  northern  border  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam.  Tlie  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  are  the 
creatures  of  Hanoi.  They  are  trained,  armed, 
supplied  and  directed  by  the  Communist 
North  with  the  support  of  Pelplng.  Their 
mission  is  to  destroy  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam's  will  to  resist,  to  erode  Its  faith  in  the 
fut'.ire.  to  paralyze  its  social,  economic  and 
political  progress." 

In  an  interview  with  Associated  Press,  1966. 
Lao  Premier  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  said: 

"North  Viet-Nam  has  never  respected  the 
lvG2  Geneva  agreements.  Even  during  the 
conference,  the  Pathet  Lao  denied  the  pres- 
ence in  Laos  of  troops  from  North  Viet-Nam. 
But  we  were  there  also  and  we  know  posi- 
tively ■Lhat  there  were  Vietnamese  units  with 
the  Paihet  Lao.  After  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  agreements,  they  were  still  there  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
mems  " 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  war  in  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  regarded  by 
most  Aaian  and  Pacific  leaders  as  part  of  the 
larger  struggle  against  domination  by  Com- 
munist China  of  all  Southeast  Asia.  They 
realize  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  In  Vlet- 
Nam  is  likely  to  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  intentions  of  Communist  China  and 
North  Vlet-Nam  toward  other  countries  In 
the  area.  For  example: 

Tun  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato  Abdul  Rahman, 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  Acting  Foreign 
Minister  of  Malaysia,  Jahore  Bahru,  June  23, 
1966: 

"The  power  vacuum  left  over  from  the  re- 
treat of  western  colonial  rule  still  poses  a 
grave  threat  to  ihe  independence  of  South- 
east Asian  states.  .  .  . 

"This  vacuum  has  not  been  filled  by  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  indigenous  pow- 
er. On  the  contrary,  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  a  giant  outside  power,   the  Peo- 


ple's Republfc  of  China,  seems  bent  on  a 
long-range  program  of  expanding  Its  power 
and  influence  through  its  proxies  In  South- 
east Asia.  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  oppose  the  Communist  system 
in  Mainland  China,  so  long  as  It  confines 
Itself  within  its  own  "borders.  But  we  call 
upon  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  keep 
its  hands  off  our  region  and  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  peaceful  co-existence  towards  its  fellow 
Asians  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew— "Meet  the  Press,"  October  22,  1967: 

Q.  "Speaking  as  a  Chinese  who  under- 
stands China,  can  you  make  an  estimate  or 
a  guess  as  to  the  future  of  China?  Do  you 
think  In  the  near  future  it  will  become  again 
a  unified  country,  a  strongly  unified  country 
that  might  represent  some  kind  of  a  danger 
to  Southeast  Asia?" 

Mr.  Lee:  "...  I  don't  believe  .  .  .  the  simple 
theory  that  they  are  Just  going  to  send  their 
armies  across  and  eat  up  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  too  simple,  and  it  is  too  simple  for  you,  for 
the  Americans,  and  for  us.  because  then  It  is 
naked  aggression;  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  jell  together  and  meet  an  Incoming 
invader.  But  you  have  this  'make  It  your- 
self kind  of  revolution.  Wars  of  national 
liberation,  you  know.  Here  Is  the  text.  "We 
have  an  Instructor.  He  will  teach  you  how  to 
organize  and  will  slip  you  a  few  guns  and 
more  if  necessary  and,  if  it  gets  more  difficult, 
well,   surface-to-air  missiles  and  so  on.'  " 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  September  15,  1966: 

".  .  .  for  the  present  and  the  years  ahead. 
Communist  China's  neighbors  cannot  expect, 
singly  or  together,  to  'balance'  China's  crucial 
margin  of  nuclear  power  without  the  assis- 
tance of  non-Asian  countries  like  America. 
There  is  in  consequence  a  new  disposition  to 
regard  America's  deterrent  power  In  Asia  as  a 
necessity  for  the  duration  of  time  required  by 
the  Asian  nations  to  develop  their  own  system 
of  regional  security  supported  by  what  they 
hope  would  have  become  a  greatly  strength- 
ened United  Nations." 

Joint  Communique  Issued  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Elsaku  Sato  of  Japan  and  President 
Johnson,  November  15,  1967: 

"The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed frank  views  on  the  recent  Interna- 
tional situation,  ■with  particular  emphasis  on 
developments  In  the  Far  East.  They  noted 
the  fact  that  Communist  China  is  developing 
Its  nuclear  arsenal  and  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  creating  conditions  wherein 
Asian  nations  would  not  be  susceptible  to 
threats  from  Communist  China.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  also  agreed 
that,  while  it  is  difficult  to  predict  at  present 
what  external  posture  Communist  China  may 
eventually  assume,  it  is  essential  for  the  free 
world  countries  to  continue  to  cooperate 
among  themselves  to  promote  political  stabil- 
ity and  economic  prosperity  in  the  area.  Look- 
ing toward  an  enduring  peace  in  Asia,  they 
•further  expressed  the  hope  that  Communist 
China  would  ultimately  cast  aside  its  present 
intransigent  attitude  and  seek  to  live  in 
peace  and  prosper  alongside  other  nations  in 
the  international  community." 

THREAT    TO    NEIGHBORING    COUNTRIES 

Asian  and  Pacific  leaders  recognize  that  it 
is  easier  to  wage  the  new  forms  of  massive 
politico-military  warfare  if  the  aggressor  can 
stage  his  operations  out  of  territory  adjacent 
to  the  target  country.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
easier  for  Communists  to  develop  a  "war  of 
national  liberation"  against  Thailand  and 
Malaysia,  for  example,  if  they  first  control 
the  Indochinese  peninsula.  As  each  country 
falls,  it  becomes  the  staging  area  for  politico- 
military  aggression  against  the  next : 

Singapore  Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  May  6, 
1965: 

"If  the  Communists  are  able  to  advance 
their  frontiers  to  envelop  South  Vlet-Nam 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
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same  process  of  emasculation  by  military 
and  political  techniques  will  overtake  the 
neighboring  countries." 

Tlial  Government  announcement,  January 
;■!.   1967: 

"Thailand  Is  situated  near  Vlet-Nam  and 
>t  will  be  the  next  target  of  the  Commu- 
ni.sts.  as  they  have  already  proclaimed.  This 
IS  why  Thailand  realizes  the  necessity  to  send 
jiiiUtary  units  to  help  oppose  Communist 
;  t'gression  |in  Viet-Na"-.l  when  it  is  still  at 
,   distance  from  our  country." 

Prime  Minister  Keith  Holyoake  of  New  Zea- 
land. July  23,  1966: 

"The  present  war  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  a 
•vretrhed  example  of  the  waste  of  human 
life  and  much  needed  resources  which  is 
iikely  to  be  repeated  if  we  cannot  persuade 
liie  Asian  Communist  powers  that  aggression 
will  not  be  allowed  to  succeed.  That  is  why 
ihe  struggle  in  Viet-Nam  Is  of  such  critical 
importance.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  were  to 
.succeed  in  their  attempt  to  subjugate  South 
Viet-Nam,  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a  series 
of  further  Communist  encroachments." 

President  Pak  Chung  Hul  of  Korea,  June 
25,  1966: 

"Unless  the  superior  combined  forces  of 
the  free  world  succeed  in  defeating  the  ag- 
gressive scheme  of  the  Communists  there 
I  in  Viet-Nam  I,  the  chances  for  the  system- 
atic Communist  aggression  of  our  neighbor- 
ing Asian  states  are  sure  to  become  greater. 
The  ceaseless  aggressive  maneuver  of  the 
Communists  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
their  recent  pronouncements  of  a  provoca- 
tive nature,  are  eloquent  proofs  of  their  con- 
tinued aggressive  intention." 

The  late  Prime  Minister  Harold  Holt  of 
Australia,  January  12,  1967: 

"But  for  massive  and  effective  military  and 
civil  assistance  from  friendly  countries  out- 
side the  region,  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  either  have  to  carry  a  crippling 
defense  burden,  frustrating  to  their  plans  of 
development  and  social  improvement,  or  live 
under  constant  threat  of  external  danger  or 
internal  subversion  and  terrorism.  The  free 
countries  of  this  region  want  the  Western 
world  to  know  that  we  regard  the  contribu- 
tion made  in  particular  by  the  United  States 
to  the  security  and  progress  of  this  area  as 
fundamental  to  our  prospects  of  security  and 
national  growth." 

Narciso  Ramos.  Philippine  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  before  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, September  25,  1967: 

"Of  the  gravest  concern  to  us  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Viet-Nam.  We  are  concerned  not 
merely  because  of  the  geographic  proximity 
of  the  Philippines  to  that  country  but  be- 
cause that  land  has  become  the  testing- 
ground'  for  the  free  world's  determination  to 
resist  acts  of  subversion  and  aggression 
masquerading  as  wars  of  national  liberation. 
The  triumph  of  HLinoi  and  the  Viet  Cong 
in  South  Viet-Nam  would  mean  that  move- 
ments of  the  same  nature  could  with  im- 
punity be  started  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
pursued  to  .success.  It  would  give  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  dimension  to  subversion  and 
aggression,  and  no  country  anywhere  ■would 
t>e  immune.  In  the  interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional survival  we  do  not  wish  to  see  this 
happen." 

Cambodian  Chief  of  State  Prmce  N-,rodom 
Sihanouk,  May  9.  1967: 

'Concerning  the  Communists,  dear  com- 
p:inions,  we  say  that  ■we  trust  the  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese.  But  when  the  moment 
comes  what  will  happen  between  us  and 
the  Vietnamese? 

•I  must  tell  you  that  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  the  Viet  Cong  negotiated  with 
us  three  or  four  times  but  that  absolutely 
nothing  comes  out  of  the  negotiations.  They 
did  not  sign  a  pledge  of  respect  for  our 
"retent  frontiers.  That  is  the  first  problem. 
The  second  problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
Viet  Mlnh  Khmer  [ Cambodians]  have  had 
the  habit  of  permitting  the  Viet  Minh  to 


come  Into  our  country.  Formerly,  after  I  had 
expelled  the  French  and  after  the  French 
troops  left  Cambodia,  the  Viet  Minh  remained 
in  our  country  In  order  to  conquer  it.  How 
can  we  have  confidence  In  the  Viet  Mlnh? 
Will  we  be  able  to  escape  falling  into  their 
hands  once  we  turn  Communist?" 

".  ,  .  If  we  side  with  tlie  Viet  Minh,  we 
will  lose  our  independence  .  .  ." 

X-.S.    BOMBING    rOLICT 

While  there  is  overwhelming  supjwrt 
among  Asian  and  Pacific  leaders  for  the  basic 
U.S.  commitment,  some  of  our  East  Asian 
and  Pacillc  friends  have  urged  the  President 
to  try  once  again  a  suspension  of  the  tximb- 
Ing;  "on  the  other  hand,  a  few  have  urged 
wider  bombing. 

U.S.  policy  has  been  to  bomb  only  to  the 
extent  believed  necessary  to  impede  the  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  The  President,  at  San  Antonio  on 
September  29,  1967,  said:  "The  United  States 
is  willing  to  stop  all  ferial  and  naval  bom- 
bardment of  North  Viet-Nam  when  this  will 
lead  promptlv  to  productive  disc\isslons.  We, 
of  course,  assume  that  while  discussions  pro- 
ceed. North  Viet-Nam  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bombing  cessation  or  limita- 
tion." Tlie  absence  of  any  indication  of  will- 
ingness by  Hanoi  to  restrict  its  own  military 
effort  if  "bombing  were  halted  leaves  the 
United  States  facing  a  difficult  choice,  as 
regional  opinions  illustrate: 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Tukpo  Mlkl, 
iy67: 

"I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  thought  that  if 
the  United  States  would  only  stop  bombing, 
something  may  come  of  it.  It  is  not  that 
simple.  .  .  . 

"Tliere  are  some  who  say  try  it  anyway. 
Even  if  you  might  be  fooled.  These  advocate 
that  if,  alter  waiting  three  or  four  weeks. 
North  Vlet-Nam  does  not  reduce  its  scale  of 
fighting,  or  shows  no  willingness  to  come  to 
the  conference  table,  then  resume  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North.  .  .  . 

"Tliere  are  some  Americans  who  hold  this 
view.  .  .  . 

"Btit,  I  believe  that  to  do  so  is  a  dangerous 
gamble.  I  feel  this  way  because  this  line  of 
reasoning  contains  the  risk  of  further  esca- 
lating the  war." 

New  Zealand  Prime  Minister.  Keith  Hol- 
yoake, November  27.  1967: 

"...  while  the  Government  accepts  the 
military  necessity  for  the  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Viet-Nam,  we  have  al- 
ways been  anxious  to  work  toward  a  mutual 
stealing  down  of  military  activities  in  Viet- 
Nam.  We  have  always  recognized  that  an- 
other suspension  of  the  bombing  could  be  an 
important  step  in  this  process.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
ready  to  stop  the  bombing  the  moment  North 
Viet-Nam  gives  a  reliable  sign  that  it  is 
prepared  to  undertake  some  reciprocal  step 
to  reduce  its  military  activity  in  the  South 
or  to  make  some  meaningful  advance  toward 
a  political  settlement.  This,  liowever,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  do.  " 

PEACE  EFFORTS 

The  great  range  and  \ariety  of  j-cice  ef- 
forts is  described  in  detail  in  Viet-Nam  In- 
formation Note.  No.  2.  All  these  efforts, 
whether  initiated  by  the  United  Slates  or 
interested  third  parties,  have  collapsed  due 
to  Commnulst  intranslsenc  e.  Tlie  core  of  the 
problem  is  examined  :n  these  .Asian  state- 
ments: 

Indian  President  r;.idhalirish;i..n.  .Septem- 
ber 28.  1966: 

"But  the  U.S.  has  in  recent  ci.\ys  repeatedly 
made  offers  to  halt  the  bombing  provided 
North  Vlet-Nam  will  agree  on  its  side  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  whether  the  U.S.  should  not 
first  stop  its  bombing  operations  in  the 
North  may  no  longer  be  the  most  important. 
Cessation  of  bombing,  if  it  is  to  be  followed 


by  its  certain  resumption  in  the  future,  can 
h;irdly  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  inclusion  ul 
Viet  Cong  .\t  the  talks  is  a  question  that  need 
present  insuperable  difficulties.  The  ultimate 
otetacle  is  traceable  today  to  Hanoi's  con- 
sistently stubborn  m.-^lstenre  on  lull  compli- 
ance with  its  4-polnt  and  the  Viet  Cong's  5- 
point  proposal.',  an  important  element  in 
both  ii[  which  is  the  demand  for  a  unllater.il 
withdrawal  of  the  US    irom  Vietnam 

"With  Hanoi  standing  pat  on  its  obdur.-ite 
position,  there  remains  only  une  hopeful  .itid 
effective  quarter  to  which  peace  api)eals  inav 
\ie  directed:  Tills  is  the  Soviet  Union  Tlio 
U.S.  has  recently  made  strenuous  and  public 
efforts  to  call  uiK>n  Moscow  to  I.ace  up  to  it'^ 
great  power  responsibilities  and  cxercl.'e  its 
undoubtedly  growing  Influence  on  North 
Viet-Nam  w-ilh  a  view  to  helping  the  latter 
adopt  a  more  iio.sitive  re.spon.se  to  peace  pro- 
posals. ...  So  far  the  Soviet  Union's  roV 
ha.s  been  to  rtand  on  the  sidelines  and  help 
stiffen  Hanoi's  will  to  resist.  A  more  positive 
interest  on  its  part  t<i  see  that  peace  prevails 
in  the  region  is  the  objective  towards  which 
al!  with  Influence  in  Moscow  must  now 
work." 

Japan's  Foreign  Minister  Tiikeo  Mlkl: 
■Before  urging  the  United  States  to  halt  it^ 
bombing.  I  would  like  to  verify  the  posslbilitv 
of  some  meaningful  reaction  to  this  moic  on 
the  part  of  North  Viet-Nam.  .  .  . 

"I  liave  sought  to  obtain  some  sign.s  of  this 
possibility  in  Moscow,  Warsaw  and  the 
United  Nations.  Btit  there  was  no  one  v.'llling 
to  act  ,as  'iiuarantor'  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  f  re  m 
the  standpoint  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  thould  fcch 
some  form  of  guarantee  that  if  the  bombiij',' 
is  stopped.  North  Viet-Nam  would  respord 
by  coming  to  the  conference  table  for  pro- 
ductive taiks." 

Minister  for  External  Affairs  P.uU  Ha.-liKk 
of  Australia.  April  18,  1967: 

".  .  .  there  have  been  many  efforts  for  po.icc 
and  many  disappointments  in  the  lack  of 
response  from  Hanoi.  In  some  quarUrs  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  believe  that  one- 
sided action  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  bring  peace  in  Viet-Nam  Son.e 
people  appear  to  believe  that  if  it  surrendered 
lincondition.-illy,  if  it  abandoned  those  wlio 
have  depended" on  it  and  who  are  supporting 
its  effort  to  resist  aggression,  and  if  it  V.-..& 
false  to  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  for  many 
loi,g  -.ears  have  ii.iinfully  tried  to  maiut;,in 
Ireedom  in  Viet-Nam  and  have  given  their 
lives  m  that  cause,  it  would  bring  peace.  It 
might  bring  a  sort  of  peace.  But  it  woxild  n.it 
bp  a  .VJst  peace.  It  would  not  be  a  peace  •vith 
which  an  lionorable  man  could  live.  It  wo-i.;d 
not  be.i  jjo.icc  tl.at  would  last  but  v. oiild 
be  only  a  prelude  to  further  aggression. 
Freedom  is  truly  fone  wlien  one  is  not  even 
free  to  defend  it." 

GOALS  BEYOXn  THE  WAR 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  U.S.  and  Asian  eoal-; 
.are  identical:  to  ;  peed  development  of  inde- 
pendent Asian  nations  in  a  pluralistic  world 
where  the  people  in  each  country  and  each 
region  are  tree  to  .solve  their  problems  in  the 
licrl-it  oj  ihcir  own  needs  and  their  own  crpa- 
btlities.  .A  variety  of  views  of  the  future  lia- 
bccn  advanced  by  Asi.\n  '.eaders: 

SinTapore  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kii.in  Yew 
April  22.  1966: 

'There  are  ])eople  who  believe  that  de- 
colonization and  the  end  ol  the  European 
era  means  that  we  ;U1  go  back  to  what  we 
were.  Ancient  titles  are  resurrected  in  ■Jip 
hope  'that  ancient  glory— which  is  beheved 
to  have  existed— wiU  .similarly  be  resur- 
rected!   .    .    . 

"I  would  choose  to  beheve  that  the  p.ist 
was  never  thus,  and  that  the  future  will 
never  be  like  the  past;  and  that  we  have  it 
now,  in  our  hands,  to  help  to  determine  the 
shape  of   the   futuie    Because   it   is   not   ..1- 
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togetbor    In   our   handB.    There    are   bigger 
forces.  .  .  . 

"AflBiimlng  that  the  process  of  bleeding  and 
attrition  goes  on  In  South  Vlet-Nam;  that, 
despite  all  the  vlclousness  and  the  brutality 
of  conflict,  the  Americans  are  not  de- 
feated .  .  .  and  that  therefore  the  battle- 
ground cannot  be  shifted  from  South  Vlet- 
Nam  across  Cambodia  on  to  Thailand;  and 
that  we  In  Southeast  Asia  have  time  to  sort 
our  little  differences:  What  should  we  do? 
How  can  we  secure  the  future  for  oiir- 
selves? .  .  . 

"We  thoughl^at  least.  I  thought — that  we 
would  have  secured  It  by  a  wider  base — a 
broader  federation,  a  multi-racial  society — 
to  rationalise  what  has  happened  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  empire  and  the 
migration  of  peoples  from  China,  India,  In- 
donesia into  Malaya,  Singapore  and  the 
Borneo  territories." 

Thai  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Tlianat 
Khoman  at  the  opening  session  of  the  First 
Ministerial  Conference  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
Cooperation  (ASPAC).  Seoul,  Korea.  June  14, 
1966: 

"We  do  not  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
building  paradises  on  this  earth,  therefore 
our  people  are  free  to  leave  their  land  any 
time  they  .want.  Only  where  terrestrial  Edens 
are  claimed  to  exist,  high  walls  have  to  be 
built  and  armed  patrols  accompanied  by 
police  dogs  have  to  be  used  to  prevent  the 
people  within  from  escaping  from  their  un- 
wanted paradises.  Our  desire,  therefore,  is  to 
see  those  barriers  and  obstacles  which  divide 
and  separate  people  of  this  world  crumble 
down  to  make  way  for  free  exchange  and 
contact  between  them  for  the  sake  of  better 
understanding  and  good  will.  .  .  . 

"Ours  will  be  a  society  where  freedom  shall 
prevail,  a  freedom  that  will  be  enjoyed  not 
by  one.  not  by  a  few,  but  by  all.  freedom  for 
the  individual,  freedom  within  the  family  as 
well  as  within  the  national  community.  It 
will  be  a  freedom  from  tiie  dictatorial  and 
tyrannical  domination  by  a  class  composed 
of  a  privileged  few  who  usurp  the  populace. 
It  will  also  be  a  society  characterized  by 
progressive  evolution  not  by  a  stagnant  im- 
mutability cr  by  revolutionary  jolts  in  which 
the  lower  passions  of  men  are  let  looee." 

Malaysia's  Foreign  Minister  S.  Bajaratman, 
March  1966: 

"Now  the  centre  of  political  gravity  has 
shifted  to  the  Pacific  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  foresaw  such 
a  development. 

"  'The  Mediterranean  era.'  he  said,  'died 
with  the  discovery  of  America.  The  Atlantic 
era  Is  now  at  the  height  of  Its  development 
and  must  soon  exhaust  the  resources  at  its 
command.  The  Pacific  era.  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all,  is  Just  at  its  dawn.* 

"It  may  well  be  the  greatest  of  human 
eras  If  the  world  realises  and  understands 
the  implications  of  this  shift  in  the  centre 
of  world  politics.  In  the  Pacific  region  there 
is,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  a 
spectacular  meeting  of  the  world.  ...  In  the 
Pacific,  the  nations  of  the  world  could  learn 
how  to  build  truly  a  world  civilization 
through  cooperation  and  peaceful  competi- 
tion. As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  this  may  be  the 
greatest  of  all  human  eras— the  Pacific  era." 

More  than  3i  nations  are  sending 
economic  and  social  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  who  are  in  their 
11th  year  of  struggle  in  their  efforts  to 
resist  Communist  subversion  and  attack. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  prescribe  for 
the  United  States  a  sideline  role.  This  is 
not  the  time,  they  say.  This  is  not  the 
place,  they  say.  We  should  deal  with 
other  problems  first,  they  say.  Now  this 
is  not  new  advice.  In  Asia  in  1931,  the 
military  leaders  of  Imperial  Japan  in- 
vaded Manchi^ria.  The  world  beyond  Asia 


was  full  of  other  concerns.  The  United 
States  was  in  the  throes  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Europe  was  attempting  to 
resolve  problems  left  over  from  the  great 
conflict  of  1914-18.  So  there  were  good 
reasons  why  people  not  living  in  Asia 
could  feel  that  the  events  there  were  not 
nearly  as  important  as  those  events  they 
were  devoting  their  time  and  attention 
to  in  the  Western  World.  But  Asia  was 
and  is  a  part  of  our  world,  an  important 
and  potentially  explosive  part  of  our 
world  and  Asia  will  not  just  go  away.  A 
distinguished  American  statesman,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Henry  Stimson,  warned 
the  Nation  and  the  world  that  the  Jap- 
anese agiuession  in  Manchuria  must 
not  go  unheeded  and  unchecked.  He 
warned  that  the  price  for  Western  in- 
action and  complacency  and  failure  in 
I  he  Manchuria  incident  would  be  reck- 
oned in  countle.ss  lives  and  world  misery 
in  the  years  to  follow.  Mr.  Stimson's 
words  were  lost  in  the  clamor  of  debate 
that  swirled  around  national  issues  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

But  the  thrust  into  Manchuria  had  its 
audience.  A  military  dictator  in  Italy, 
Benito  Mussolini,  was  paying  close  at- 
tention and  when  he  struck  Ethiopia 
savagely  and  without  cause  the  world 
registered  its  attention.  But  once  again 
the  pattern  of  Manchuria  reasserted  its 
influence.  If  the  effort  had  not  been  made 
in  Manchuna.  why  then  should  it  be 
made  in  Ethiopia?  Both  regions  were 
distant  and  remote  from  the  West.  The 
impas-sioned  plea  of  Haile  Selassie  be- 
fore the  League  oi  Nations  went  un- 
answered. 

The    pattern    was    more    deeply    in- 
grained into  the  psychology  and  policy 
of   the    times.    Adolf    Hitler   had   been 
paying  attention.  He  was  master  of  a 
Nazi  Party  movement  in  Germany  that 
had  come  to  power  on  a  wave  of  desire 
to  wipe  away  the  humiliation  of  the  de- 
feat  suffered   during   World  War   One. 
He  saw   treaties   and  commitments   as 
barriers  to  be  breached.  He  followed  the 
pattern  established  by  the  Manchurian- 
Ethiopian  crises.  He  marched  into  the 
Rhineland    in   defiance    of   the   written 
pledge,  reclaiming  it  for  Germany.  The 
reaction  of  the  free  nations  in  the  West 
and  the  reaction  of  the  United  States 
had  also  been  established  by  the  Man- 
churian   and   Ethiopian  experiences.  If 
not   for   the   previous   causes,   why   for 
this  latest  violation  of  sovereignty  and^ 
law?   During  this   period  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  wrote  that  Herr  Hitler  did  not  rep- 
resent   an    aggressive    threat.    He    only 
wanted  what  was  rightfully  his.  And  so 
the  avalanche  came.  But  its  progression 
was  unnoticed  by  many.  For  the  failure 
to  heed  the  warning  of  Secretary  Stim- 
son in  1931  seemed  to  allow  time  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  of 
the  -A'orld  to  work  on  their  own  problems. 
And  our  attention  was  centered  on  these 
local  national  concerns.  "America  first," 
some  said.  But  how  costly  the  price  for 
that    time.    For    after   the   warfare    in 
Spain,  in  1936,  and  the  Austrian  agony 
of  1938  and  the  death  of  free  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Herr  Hitler  had  brought  the  crisis 
to  the  frontyard  of  the  world. 

A    Munich    conference    had    brought 
not  compromise  but  appeasement.  He 


'  made  his  new  demands  upon  Poland. 
Britain  and  France  resisted.  Still  the 
United  States  was  an  onlooker.  And  then 
after  2  years  of  neutrality  during 
which  Europe  was  consumed  by  the  hor- 
ror of  holocaust,  the  United  States  it- 
self was  attacked.  And  where  did  the 
attack  come?  It  came  on  a  peaceful  Sun- 
day from  Asia.  It  struck  without  warn- 
ing. It  reigned  death  and  destruction 
upon  the  outposts  of  a  nation  that  had 
done  its  very  best  to  concentrate  on 
other  things.  And  the  cost  was  high, 
terribly  high.  Millions  died  around  the 
world  in  the  conflict  that  brought  new 
or  nearly  forgotten  names  and  places 
and  faces  to  the  awareness  of  Ameri- 
ca: Guadalcanal,  New  Guinea,  Guam, 
Wake.  Saipan,  the  PhiUppines,  Indo- 
china, Thailand,  Burma,  China,  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  the  Alaskan  chain  of 
Aleutian  Islands  of  Kiska,  Atka,  Attn, 
and  finally  Japan  itself.  Asia  had  thrust 
its  way  into  our  lives  with  irresistible 
force.  Never  again  would  the  United 
States  forget  that  Asia  was  a  part  of 
this  world  and  an  important  and  volatile 
part  of  the  politics  of  man. 

But   memories  fade   and    experiences 
not  lived  become  cold  to  those  who  en- 
counter them  only  in  the  print  of  history 
texts.  And  so  the  young  men  in  the  warm 
summer  of  1950  in  the  United  States  had 
been  living  through  and  living  with  crisis 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  But 
the  main  arena  was  Europe  and  the  re- 
sponse to  the  threats  had  also  been  made 
in  Europe.  This  new  generation  had  met 
the  challenges  hurled  by  aggression  and 
subversion  in  Greece,  Iran,  Berlin.  But 
once  again,  it  became  a  painful  neces- 
sity  to   embrace   the    reaUty   that   the 
world  still  included  Asia  and  that  nearly 
two-thirds     of    mankind    lived     there. 
Moreover,    warfare    that    defeated    the 
Japanese  had  also  overturned  the  old  or- 
der. There  were  newly  independent  na- 
tions in  Asia  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history.  They  had  grievances  and  goals, 
needs  and  dreams.  In  one  of  these,  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea,  the  efforts  to 
build  a  new  nation  was  abruptly  threat- 
ened by  an  attack  from  the  north's  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  The  United  States, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Tru- 
man and  working  in  concert  with  the 
United  Nations,  was  determined  to  meet 
this  challenge;  the  lessons  of  the  1930's 
were  too  fresh  in  the  records  of  policy. 
Aggression  unanswered  breeds  aggression 
insatiable.  The  road  was  hard,  the  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure  was  great.  But  the 
aggression  was  repelled.  The  horizon  was 
for  an  Asia  that  allowed  new  nations  an 
opportunity  to  develop  as  a  part  of  a 
world   of    law.   And   then   less   than    4 
years  after  the  Korean  war  came  to  a 
close.  Communist  subversion  and  poli- 
tical attack  was  unleashed  against  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  Once  again 
our  commitment  and  our  responsibility 
as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  was  under 
test.   Britain   and   France   had   become 
weak.   They  had   been  phasing  out  of 
Asian  involvements  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II  and  its  aftermath.  Their  em- 
pires were  gone.  They  recognized  the  new 
day  that  had  dawned.  They  realized  a 
new  Asia  was  awakening.  We  not  only 
realized  it.  we  were  committed  to  the 
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support  of  its  growth.  For  we  were  not  a 
colonial  empire.  We  were  a  free  society 
that  was  determined  to  foster  the  efforts 
of  these  new  nations  to  remain  free.  Just 
as  we  had  early  turned  from  the  path  of 
controlling  other  Asian  nations  with  our 
pledge  to  grant  nationhood  to  the  Philip- 
pines our  policy  was  in  the  new  Asia  of 
the  1960's  a  commitment  to  encourage 
self-determination  and  free  choice. 

THE  COMMUNIST  CHALLENGE 

Other  forces  from  a  Chinese  mainland 
controlled  by  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  a  Mos- 
cow that  had  supported  the  aggression 
of  North  Korea,  were  proposing  different 
answers  for  the  solution  to  development 
problems  in  the  new  Asia.  Communist 
China  has  set  its  pattern  early. 

"Power  grows  from  the  mouth  of  a 
gun"  was  the  famous  dictum  of  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  In  1962,  Peiping  launched  a  sav- 
age attack  upon  India.  The  India  of 
Prime  Minister  .Nehru  had  been  standing 
at  the  center  of  efforts  to  create  a  third 
force  or  a  neutral  world  bloc  to  provide 
a  local  balance  and  an  equilibrium  in  a 
crisis-torn  Asia.  No  one  had  done  more 
to  counsel  moderation,  to  practice 
greater  restraint  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  building  a  new 
framework  of  law  and  order  and  prog- 
ress. Yet  it  was  India,  herself,  that  was 
in  dire  need  of  support  and  assistance 
in  1962  as  the  Communist  Chinese  troops 
fanned  out  from  the  mountain  border  of 
the  Northeast  and  began  drives  upon  the 
Assam  plain.  This  marked  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  wish  away  policies  held 
by  aggressors.  It  was  for  many  Asians 
the  death  of  the  illusion  that  the  ag- 
gressor can  be  appeased.  It  was  clear 
that  it  would  take  strength  to  back  the 
efforts  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  to  build 
their  societies.  India  herself  needed  that 
strength  and  protection  and  she  received 
it  from  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions in  her  hour  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  struggle  in 
Vietnam  today  is  only  the  latest  test 
of  the  will  and  the  determination  of 
the  new  Asia  to  maintain  a  right  of  free 
choice  against  the  bullets  and  the  terror 
and  the  devastation  of  Communist  at- 
tack. It  is  equally  a  test  of  our  determina- 
tion and  our  will  and  our  understanding. 
The  lesson  of  the  past  in  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe  is  clear.  This  is  one  world.  We 
who  inhabit  this  planet  must  learn  to 
live  together  or  we  shall  certainly  perish 
together.  And  the  kind  of  society  that 
will  avoid  the  ultimate  catastrophe  is  a 
society  of  law  and  a  society  of  justice. 

It  is  to  this  end  and  for  this  goal 
that  we  pay  the  price  today  in  Vietnam 
so  that  the  new  Asia  may  have  its  to- 
morrows and  so  that  we  may  have  the 
achievements  of  today  without  the  ter- 
rible price  of  a  challenge  ignored  which 
a  decade  or  so  later  brings  millions  to 
grief  and  the  world  to  cataclysm.  Is  it 
not  wiser  to  face  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge now  and  at  the  place  where  the 
nation  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  fighting  to  remain  free  to  choose 
their  own  path,  just  as  the  nation  and 
the  people  of  Laos  and  the  nation  and 
the  people  of  Thailand  are  resisting  the 
subversion  and  attack  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  have  organized  in  their  border 
regions?  And  the  challenge  in  postwar 


Asia  is  not  a  new  one.  It  took  the  Brit- 
ish 12  years  to  put  down  the  Commu- 
nists' guerrilla  war  in  Malaya  and  at  any 
moment  in  those  long  years  following 
the  great  devastation  that  World  War 
II  had  brought  to  England  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  British  people 
to  say:  "Tliis  cannot  be  done,  there  are 
too  many  other  things  we  have  to  do 
here  in  London."  Yet  they  iiersevered 
and  today  there  is  a  free,  independent 
people  in  Malaysia,  who  letain  links  of 
common  interest  with  Britain  but  who 
are  in  their  own  developmt^nt  becoming 
a  growing  power  and  influence  for  con- 
structive achievement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  were  Communist  guerrilla  at- 
tacks upon  the  Phihppine  people  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  The  Filipinos, 
who  had  fought  so  long  against  the 
Japanese  occupation  forces  in  guerrilla 
fashion,  joined  as  a  nation  and  spent 
their  resources  and  their  lives  to  defeat 
tlie  Communist  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  a  better  Ufe  for  the  free 
citizen  of  the  Philippine  nation. 

Tlie  United  States  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Indonesian  people  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  to  gain  their 
independence  from  the  Dutch.  The  In- 
donesian nation  was  born  in  bloodshed 
and  struggle  as  the  Indonesian  people 
asserted  their  right  to  freedom. 

Ten  years  later  in  1965  it  seemed  that 
Indonesia  would  lose  its  freedom  and  in- 
depeiidence.  The  nation  seemed  headed 
down  the  Communist  path;  the  nation- 
ahsm  of  that  nation's  leader  had  become 
more  extreme  and  hostile.  This  had  led 
Indonesia  into  a  dangerous  confronta- 
tion with  Malaysia.  Then  in  October 
1965,  the  Communists  sought  to  destroy 
resistance  to  their  program  with  a  coup. 
Commvmist  China's  influence  had  grown 
to  gigantic  proportions,  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  was  its  willing  tool  and 
the  forces  that  were  controlling  Indo- 
nesia political  structure  were  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  top  non-Commimist  lead- 
ers who  stood  in  the  path  of  a  total  Com- 
munist takeover.  But  the  coup  was  ill 
timed  and  poorly  executed.  It  backfired 
and  brought  into  being  the  current 
strongly  nationahst  and  non-Communist 
soverrmient  to  Indonesia.  These  events 
constituted  another  lesson  in  the  new 
Asia  arena.  In  the  words  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs 
William  Bundy: 

What  happened  In  Inuonesia  was  .above  all 
the  work  of  heroic  and  dedicated  non-Com- 
munist nationalists.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
had  we  not  stood  firm  in  Vietnam  in  1965 — 
and  had  Vietnam  thus  been  rapidly  on  the 
way  to  a  takeover  by  force  from  H.inoi.  as 
would  surely  have  been  the  case — Aidlt  (the 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  leader)  and 
company  would  not  have  needed  to  force 
their  luck  and  the  morale  of  the  non-Com- 
munists would  not  have  been  equal  to  the 
very  tight  struggle  for  power  that  ensued 
for, the  next  six  months.  Hence  it  is  the 
widelv  accepted  judgment  in  the  area — which 
I  share — that  the  dramatic  change  in  Indo- 
nesia would  have  been  far  less  likely,  if  not 
Impossible,  without  the  stand  that  we  and 
others  took  in  Vietnam. 

Since  that  time  Indonesia  has  resumed 
its  relationship  with  the  U.N.,  has  ended 
its  confrontation  with  Malaysia,  has 
undertaken  a  new  economic  effort,  and 


has   jjrovided   new    encouragement    for 
in-i\  ate  investments. 

And  so.  as  Secretary-  Bundy's  words 
reiterate,  it  is  not  just  Vietnam  that  we 
are  concerned  with.  It  is  our  relation- 
ship to  tliat  new  A.sia.  It  is  our  intere.-^t 
in  developments  that  make  tlie  new  Asia 
one  of  the  most  exciting  growth  and 
change  areas  in  the  world  today.  We  now 
have  a  49th  State  only  a  few  miles  Iiom 
the  .shores  of  llie  coast  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union  in  north  .-^sia.  Wc  have  a  50th 
Stat<^  2.400  miles  li-om  California  in  mid- 
Pacific.  We  have  a  role  and  a  i-espon- 
sibility  because  it  has  become  clear  to  us 
tliat  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  that 
wash  the  shores  of  Southeast  Asia  also 
cany  the  hojie.  the  trouble,  the  torment, 
and  the  iiromLse  of  this  new  Asia  to  the 
very  shoi'es  of  the  United  States  with 
little  lapse  in  time  or  geography. 

The  age  of  the  jet  plane  and  the  inter- 
continental missile  have  brought  this 
woi-ld  relationship  to  a  new  focus  that 
we  dare  not  overlook.  The  lessons  of  the 
thirties  and  the  lessons  of  the  fifties  can- 
not be  forgotten  today  without  imperiling 
the  very  survival  of  freedom  on  this 
planet.  For  the  weapons  are  more  ter- 
rible, the  holocaust  more  final.  There 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  post  mor- 
tems.  The  time  to  work  and  build  to 
prevent  -such  a  disastrous  conclusion  to 
the  efforts  of  free  man  in  this  world  is 
today.  The  new  Asia  is  building.  It  needs 
help.  It  needs  supixirt.  The  way  of  the 
aggressor  must  not  succeed. 

CASE    STUDY    IN    ACCOMPLISHMENT: 
SOUTH    KOREA 

.■\s  we  face  this  challenge  let  us  con- 
sider an  example  of  how  much  has  been 
accomplished.  Let  us  look  closely  at 
Korea,  that  war-torn  land  where  aggres- 
sion was  repelled  at  great  cost  in  the 
eaily  1950's.  What  has  that  effort  and 
sacrifice  produced? 

An  article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  follows: 

Asia's  "Cinderella" — South  Korea 

While  Japan,  third-greatest  Industrial  pow- 
er in  the  world,  is  the  obvloius  euccc'  story  of 
Asia,  it  is  in  South  Korea  that  you  find  the 
"Cinderella  story." 

It  is  Korea  that  inspires  other  .Asians — 
particularly  the  South  Vietnamese  Feelinp  is 
that  if  the  Koreans  could  come  back  from  al- 
most total  devastation  after  their  war  with 
the  Communists,  others  can  too. 

And  the  Koreans  have  develojjed  to  a  df- 
gree  nobody  would  have  dared  to  jjredlct  15 
years  ago. 

Then.  South  Korea  was  prostrate.  Tlie  war 
still  raeed  There  was  no  uidustry  to  speak 
of.  not  even  much  to  rebuild  Seoul  was  a  city 
of  shattered  buildinps.  broken  .streets  People 
were  hungry.  Most  lived  in  mud  huts  with 
thatch  roofs  Merchants  squatted  in  the  dirt 
before  their  wares. 

The  Soutli  Korean  Army  was  better  than 
it  had  Ijeen  when  the  war  started — but  not 
much. 

Men  without  experience  r.-n  'the  Govern- 
ment The  Jap.ine.se  who  ruled  Korea  until 
1945.  never  had  let  a  Korean  hold  a  position  of 
responsibility.  .\n  American  .says.  ".^  Korean 
could  be  a  postman,  but  never  a  postmaster." 

As  a  result  of  these  things,  when  the  truce 
was  .=  icned  in  1953.  Korea  had  to  start  from 
scratcli. 

.\  correspondent  returning  for  the  fir.st  time 
since  then  linds  it  difficult  to  believe  how  lar 
Korea  has  advanced  Seoul  now  Is  a  modern 
citv  of  4.3  uiillion.  Factories  spread  for  mtles 
in  every  direction.  There  are  hew  skyscraper 
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hotels — and  more  are  under  construction. 
The  hills  that  surround  the  city,  once  barren, 
are  filled  with  apartments  and  one-family 
houses,  of  new  desl^  and  bright  colors. 

People  are  well-dressed,  many  In  Western 
style.  Schoolboys  In  town  and  country  favor 
blaclc  leather  Jackets. 

To  stop  erosion  and  build  a  timber  indus- 
try. 3.5  billion  trees  have  been  planted  on 
hillsides  during  the  last  few  years. 

But  the  biggest  change  of  all  Is  in  the  new 
pride  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

A  good  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  record 
of  the  South  Korean  Army  In  Vietnam.  An 
American  official  says.  "Every  Korean  seems 
to  stand  a  foot  taller  because  of  that  Army." 

But  the  Army  Is  only  one  factor  Koreans, 
given  the  chance,  developed  efficient  man- 
agers and  bureaucrats  for  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. An  American  offlfcial  glws  this  ex- 
ample: 

•'I  can  drop  a  letter  In  a  postbox  in  Seoul 
today  and  have  full  confidence  it  will  be 
delivered  to  the  addressee  400  miles  away  in 
Pusan  tomorrow — more  sure  than  if  I  mailed 
a  letter  In  New  York  City  to  an  address  in 
New  York  City." 

American  Industry  finds  that  Korean  work- 
ers learn  technical  Jobs  faster  and  better 
than  Boany  other  Asians.  Head  of  a  US.  oil 
company  "with  new  refineries  and  fertilizer 
plants  In  Korea  says  the  newly  trained  tech- 
nical staff  already  is  as  good  as  the  long- 
experienced  crews  the  company  employs  in 
similar  plants  in  E>enmark. 

A  major  U.S.  TV-set  producer  has  a  7-m!l- 
Uon-doUar  plant  making  parts  for  sets  sold 
In  America — and  Is  so  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults that  It  plans  to  build  another  plant. 

By  the  beginning  of  1967,  American  manu- 
facturers had  invested  almost  50  million  dol- 
lars In  plants  In  Korea,  and  more  money 
was  coming  in.  This  fiow  helped  bring  a 
dramatic  change  In  the  nature  of  Korean  ex- 
ports. In  1960.  only  12  per  cent  were  manu- 
factured goods.  By  1966.  processed  products 
made  up  62  per  cent  of  total  exports. 

More  tJ.S.  Investments  have  gone  into  oil 
refineries,  fertilizer  plants.  TV  and  other 
electronics.  The  first  major  U.S.  investment 
didn't  come  until  1963.  when  an  oil  company 
built  a  5-million-dollar  refinery.  It  was  an- 
other two  years  before  the  next  big  single 
Investment — a  lO-million-doUar  fertilizer 
plant,  built  by  the  same  oil  company. 

Willingness  to  gamble  and  try  new  things. 
general  In  Asia,  is  very  pronounced  in  Korea. 

Aa  an  example,  the  Government  Is  order- 
ing drastic  change  in  farming  methods  for 
the  whole  country.  First,  in  1962.  the  mili- 
tary Junta  banned  the  age-old  system  of 
moving  water  uphill,  from  low-lying  rice 
fields  to  higher  ones,  by  treadmill  or  bucket. 
All  farmers  were  ordered  to  buy  motorized 
pumps,  made  in  Korea. 

Now  an  even  more  dramatic  change  has 
been  ordered.  Traditionally.  Korean  farmers 
owned  small,  scattered  plots  of  ground.  The 
Chung  Hee  Park  Government  has  ordered  re- 
arrangement of  ownership,  so  that  each 
farmer  wUl  have  all  his  land  In  one  piece. 
Surveys  are  under  way  to  assure  fair  trades. 
At  the  same  time,  new  irrigation  systems  are 
being  built,  with  the  water  on  high  ground 
so  it  no  longer  will  have  to  be  pumped  up- 
hill. 

All  this  Is  part  of  the  second  five-ye.^r  de- 
velopment plan  of  President  Park.  His  ob- 
jective. U.S.  officials  say.  is  to  give  Korea  its 
first  "golden  age." 

New  cities  are  being  created.  More  power 
Is  being  generated.  More  private  homes  are 
getting  piped  water.  Old.  uneconomic  build- 
ings su-e  to  be  demolished.  New  ones  must 
meet  rigid  specifications. 

Diplomatically,  too.  Korea  is  moving.  It 
was  President  Park  who  first  proposed  the 
Manila  summit  meeting  of  heads  of  state 
that  had  troops  in  Vietnam,  held  in  October. 
1966.  And  he  was  furious  when  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  of  the  Phllllpines  made 
the  initial  announcement. 


American  diplomats  In  Seoul  are  certain ' 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  talk  peace  In 
Vietnam,  the  Koreans  will  Insist  on  being 
heard.  And  they  can  be  expected  to  be  tough. 
They  don't  want  to  settle  for  Jilst  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.  They  wsint  an 
anti-Communist  regime  in  Saigon. 

South  Korea  still  is  having  trouble  with 
the  North  Korean  Communists,  who  have 
trained  .special  military  teams  to  step  up 
infiltration,  sabotage. 

The  Communist  Ncrth  has  several  objec- 
tives: Disrupt  South  Korea's  economic 
boom- — which  comes  at  a  time  of  increasing 
economic  trouble  in  the  North.  Attract  at- 
tention of  the  Communist  world,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  force  Russia  to  restore  economic  aid 
which  was  cut  because  of  heavy  Soviet  com- 
mitments elsewhere.  Create  enough  disturb- 
ance to  prevent  South  Korea  from  send- 
ing more  troops  to  Vietnam. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  North  Korea 
heightened  tension  this  year  by  sending  31 
inflitrators  into  Seoul  in  a  vain  effort  to  as- 
sassinate President  Park,  and  by  seizing  the 
U.S.  surveillance  ship  Pueblo. 

South  Korean  troops,  along  with  50.000 
Americans,  seem  strong  enough  to  hold  along 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  against  the  armed 
infiltrators.  Farther  south.  230  police  field- 
force  teams  have  proved  effective,  so  far. 
against  Communist  infiltration-sabotage 
groups  that  land  from  small  boats. 

The  infiltration  and  harassment  are  more 
than  distraction.  As  an  example,  the  town 
of  Munsan-nl.  with  31.000  people,  is  too 
close  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  be  a  safe 
place  to  establish  industry,  which  Is  de- 
sired there. 

The  example  of  Korea  shows  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  nation  in  the  new 
environment  of  freedom  in  Asia  erasing 
the  ravages  of  war. 

Japan  is  another  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction can  mean  in  the  context  of  a 
New  Asia. 

An  article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  follows: 

Japan:   Maker  and  Buyek 

The  stamp  of  Japanese  power  Is  seen 
everywhere  Ln  Asia — and  other  Asians  want 
tiie  same  success  for  themselves. 

Theaters  teattu-e  Japanese  movies.  Plush 
hotels  in  Manila.  Hong  Kong,  Taipei  and 
el-^iewhere  liave  Japanese  restaurants — and 
lobbies  Hlled  with  Japanese  businessmen. 

You  ride  Japanese-made  taxicabs  in  Seoul, 
Manila.  Taipei.  Saigon  streets  are  clogged 
with  Japanese  motorbikes.  Billboards  every- 
where ;tdvertise  Japanese  automobiles,  mo- 
torbikes. TV  and  radio  sets,  watches,  cam- 
eras— even  Tokyo  department  stores. 

Not  even   in   the  days  when  their  armies 
occupied  much  of  Asia  have  Japanese  had* 
It  so  good — and  they  know  it. 

For  one  thing,  they  no  longer  must  sacri- 
fice at  home  to  support  armies  abroad.  In- 
stead, profits  from  this  new  way  of  spreading 
Japanese  power  and  influence  bring  the 
good  thing's  of  life  to  the  average  Japanese — 
even  on  the  farm. 

In  farm  villages,  a  TV  antenna  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  every  rooftop.  You  see  more 
ceramic- tile  roofs  now,  fewer  thatch  roofs. 
Remote  farm  villages  have  running  water  in 
the  hotises,  washing  machines  and  refrig- 
erators for  the  housewife,  electric  shavers 
for  the  farmers. 

L:irse  numbers  of  Japanese  families  own 
automobiles — and  a  most  significant  change 
is  that  tile  once-retiring  Japanese  woman 
often  drives  the  family  car. 

This  explosion  in  Japanese  demand  for 
consumer  goods  is  a  boon  to  that  country's 
Asian  neight)ors,  in  opening  up  new  markets 
for  them. 


Taiwan,  for  example,  boosted  food  exports 
from  16.5  million  dollars  In  1960  to  128  mil- 
lion m  1966,  largely  because  of  new  sales  to 
Japan. 

In  those  six  years.  Taiwan's  exports  of  ba- 
nanas went  from  6.8  million  dollars  to  57.4 
million,  of  asparagus  from  zero  to  14.9  mil- 
lion, and  of  canned  mtwhrooms  from  150,000 
to  29  million. 

Sales  rose  despite  almost  prohibitive  Jap- 
anese tariffs— 70  per  cent  on  bananas  last 
year,  for  example. 

These  high  tariffs  are  Illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  are  not  easy  to  do 
business  with.  Americans  are  finding  that 
out. 

In  automobiles,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
now  are  the  second-biggest  producer  in  the 
world,  having  passed  West  Germany  in  vol- 
ume during  the  last  year. 

Japanese  auto  makers  are  pushing  sales 
in  the  United  States.  But  high  Japanese 
tariffs  are  all  but  pricing  American-built 
cars  out  of  the  Japanese  market. 

American  manufacturers  sent  a  delegation 
to  Tokyo  last  year  to  try  to  get  a  more  even 
break.  They  didnt  get  it. 

An  American  otBclal  says: 

"Their  manufactured  goods  compete  with 
ours — so  they  want  to  keep  our  processed 
and  manufacttired  goods  out  of  Japan,  tise 
UE  as  a  source  of  raw  materials." 

Two  of  the  raw  materials  Japan  most 
wants  from  U.S.  now  are  natural  gas.  from 
Alaska,  and  timt>er,  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Purchases  of  each  are  growing.  Special 
ships  are  being  built  to  carry  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Alaska.  Need  for  this  gas 
went  up  when  Japan  found  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  last  June  threatened  its  supply 
of  Mideast  oil.  main  fuel  for  Japanese  power- 
generating  plants. 

Japanese,  outbidding  Americans  for  tim- 
ber In  the  U.S.  Northwest,  have  created  a 
shortage  of  logs.  VS.  mill  owners  and  unions 
charge  that,  as  a  result,  lumber  mills  are 
forced  to  close,  workers  left  Jobless. 

To  American  diplomats,  these  problems  are 
annoying,  but  not  explosive.  These  diplomats 
are  satisfied  that  Japan — because  of  its  new 
affluence  and  power — is  obliged  to  stand  with 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  in  order 
to  protect  its  own  Interests. 

U.S.  and  Japan,  It  la  pointed  out,  have 
similar  problems.  Each  must  give  foreign  aid. 
Each  must  defend  its  interests  against  the 
more  extreme  demands  of  the  undeveloped 
countries,  as  pushed  through  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Develojjment. 

In  addition.  Japan's  annual  two-way  trade 
of  about  20  billion  dollars  depends  on  busi- 
ness with  the  richer  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

As  Japan's  worldwide  economic  interests 
grow,  the  Japanese  Goveriunent  is  being 
forced  into  a  more  active  posture  on  Inter- 
national diplomatic  issues. 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  keep  out  of  most  international 
squabbles,  rarely  took  strong  positions  on 
diplomatic  issues.  Main  efforts  were  devoted 
to  developing  economic  strength  at  home. 

But  now  Tokyo  is  obliged  to  speak  up 
more.  As  an  example,  late  in  1967  Premier 
Eisaku  Sato  toured  Asian  capitals — and 
made  a  stop  in  Saigon  that  was  politically 
pointed.  He  was  standing  up  and  being 
counted  on  the  side  of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam. 

At  almost  the  same  time.  Defense  Minister 
Chiang  Chingkuo  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Government,  son  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  was  received  officially  in  Tokyo. 
The  younger  Chiang  asked  for  and  got  as- 
surances that  Japan  would  not  materially 
expand  its  commerce  with  Communist  China. 

Two-way  Japanese  trade  with  the  Chinese 
mainland  was  621  million  dollars  in  1966 — 
about  200  million  more  than  Japan's  trade 
with  Taiwan. 

Trade  with  other  Asian  Communist  coun- 
tries, however,  was  modest — 27  million  dol- 
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lars  with  North  Korea.  15  million  with  North 
Vietnam,  according  to  Japanese  figures. 

The  Tokyo  Government  is  sensitive  to 
Asian  reactions  to  its  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists As  an  example,  under  pressure  from 
South  Korean  officials  in  Seoul.  Japan  can- 
celed negotiations  to  sell  .i  .synthetic-textile 
factory  to  North  Korea. 

The  horizon  for  new  Asia  is  full  of 
promise  but  the  immediate  problems  fac- 
in.t?  many  of  the  new  nations  are  crucial. 
The  road  ahead  for  them  and  for  those 
who  support  their  efforts  will  not  be 
easy. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  situations  pre- 
vailing in  seven  of  the  nations  of  new 
Asia  reveals  the  extent  of  the  challenge 
posed  by  aggression,  subversion,  and 
terror. 

SUBVERSION    AND    TERROR 

In  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  .still  strives 
to  conquer  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist forces  have  violated  Lao  sover- 
eignty and  invaded  Lao  territory  to  op- 
erate the  infiltration  trails  leading  to 
Vietnam  as  well  as  to  attack  Lao  Gov- 
ernment positions  in  the  countryside. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  sent  approx- 
imately 40,000  troops  into  Laos  in  viola- 
tion of  two  Geneva  agreements.  1954  and 
1962.  They  have  assaulted  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  as  it  seeks  to  maintain  a 
position  of  neutrality  in  political  affairs. 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
denounced  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
their  attacks  and  declared  his  intention 
to  resist  the  aggres.sion. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  a  senior  representative  of 
the  weekly  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — 
Howard  Handleman — returned  to  the 
Far  East  after  an  absence  of  15  years.  In 
his  report,  published  in  an  issue  earlier 
this  month  of  that  distinguished  journal, 
he  revealed  his  amazement  at  what  he 
saw,  which  he  labeled  a  success  story.  I 
would  go  further,  I  would  call  it  a  success 
story  largely  ignored,  or  a  virtually  un- 
known success  story. 

■Wherever  he  traveled  in  the  area  he 
saw  great  progress.  He  saw  great  con- 
fidence. And  everywhere  he  found  that 
confidence  related  directly,  by  the  man 
in  the  street  as  well  as  by  political  leaders 
and  other  key  people,  to  the  stand  the 
United  States  has  taken  in  Vietnam.  Our 
recognition  that  we  are  members  of  the 
community  of  the  Pacific  as  they  are, 
our  fidelity  to  our  commitments,  our 
eagerness  to  trade  as  equal  partners  and 
to  cooperate  in  aid  programs  where  nec- 
essary, these  he  found  essential  ingredi- 
ents in  the  success  story  of  these  our 
neighbors  on  the  further  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

_^mong  Asians  he  discovered  wide  ap- 
proval for  the  help  we  are  giving  the 
South  Vietnamese,  thereby  fulfilling  our 
treaty  obligations.  This  is  not  to  say  there 
is  no  dissent  from  our  policy.  There  is 
dissent  there,  as  there  is  here.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  Japan,  where  an  ex- 
treme sentiment  of  pacifism  has  been  the 
reaction  in  some  circles  to  the  countiT's 
defeat  after  its  imperialist  adventures  of 
the  thirties  and  the  forties.  But  the  dis- 
.sent  is  far  outweighed  by  understanding 
and  support,  here  implicit,  there  explicit, 
for  our  determination  in  Vietnam. 


I  would  not  accuse  our  press  and  our 
television  of  completely  ignorinK  this 
story.  Even  the  New  York  Times,  which 
is  unfortunately  and  wrongly  in  head- 
strong opposition  to  our  policy  did  a 
survey  of  Asian  countrirs  .^^ome  lime  ago 
which  came  up  witli  similar  results.  But 
I  think  it  is  worth  calling  attention  to 
Asian  support  Mr.  Speaker,  because  all 
too  often  those  who  in  our  own  country 
dissent  from  our  policy  allege,  whether 
out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  malice  I  do  not 
know,  that  the  United  States  finds  little 
or  no  support  for  its  position  in  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East, 

In  judging  the  is.sues  in  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  pay  close  attention  to 
attitudes  in  the  Far  East.  After  all.  that 
is  the  area  which  is  in  danger  should  we 
withdraw  or  fail.  Tliese  countries  know 
conditions  in  the  area  best.  They  are 
most  aware  of  the  stakes,  that  they  will 
be  the  next  victims  of  subversion,  aagres- 
,sion  and  terror  in  the  ^'uise  of  .so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation,  .should  Ha- 
noi be  allowed  to  carry  out  its  purposes 
auainst  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Perhaps  the  Malaysian  Mini.stcr  of 
Home  Affairs  and  Acting  Mini.ster  of 
Foreign  Affairs  put  it  best  when  he  said: 

It  is  not  South  Vietnam  whici;  seeks  to 
annex  North  Viet-Nam.  but  vice-ver.sa.  Tliis 
has  been  officially  admitted  by  Hanoi,  and 
Peking  is  giving  Hanoi  every  encouragement. 
Peking's  and  Hanoi's  Involvement  in  the 
Communist  offensive  in  Laos  is  also  well 
known  .  .  .  Peking  has  repeatedly  threat- 
ened Thailand.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  with 
so-called  People's  Wars  to  be  launched  by 
local  Communist  movements  against  these 
three  countries. 

And  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore 
has  said: 

If  the  Communists  are  able  to  advance 
their  frontiers  to  envelop  South  Viet-Nam,  it 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  same 
process  of  emasculation  by  military  and  jx)- 
litical  techniques  will  overtake  the  neigh- 
boring countries. 

In  view  of  this  threat  to  their  own  ex- 
istence, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  lead- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  ap- 
prove of  our  engagement  in  Vietnam. 
They  see  the  issue  broadly,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  President  of  the  Phihppines, 
who  stated  not  long  ago : 

For  the  present  and  the  years  ahead,  Com- 
munist China's  neighbors  cannot  expect, 
singly  or  together,  to  "balance"  China's  cru- 
cial margin  of  nuclear  power  without  the  as- 
sistance of  non-Asian  countries  like  America. 

The  lamented  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  Harold  Holt,  said  only  last 
year : 

The  free  countries  of  this  region  want  the 
Western  world  to  know  that  we  regard  the 
contribution  made  in  particular  by  the 
United  States  to  the  security  and  progress 
of  this  area  as  fundamental  to  our  prospects 
of  security  and  national  growth. 

Now  naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  opinions 
vary  among  our  neighbors  in  the  Pacific 
area  on  some  specific  points  of  policy. 
They  interpret  differently  developments 
in  the  conflict.  But  here  again,  American 
critics  who  claim  universal  support  in 
that  region  for  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  for  example,  are 
clearly  wrong.  Here  I  would  quote  the 


Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  who  declared 
la.st  year: 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  tJiought  that  if 
tiie  Linited  States  would  only  slop  bombing, 
soaifthina  may  cnme  of  it  It  i.s  not  tli.it 
Kimiile  .  .  .  There  ure  tome  Amrrlouns  wh.i 
hold  this  \it^w.  .  But,  I  believe  that  to  du 
bO  IS  .1  dangerous  p^mible  I  feel  this  w.;y  be- 
cause this  line  of  rensoniiig  t  onlains  the  rl.sk 
of  turther  escnl.'>ting  the  w".ir. 

1  Icar  that  iicun  the  way  the  deb.itr  on 
Vie' nam  has  y.ono  in  this  counti-y  in  re- 
cent weeks,  our  Pacific  aiea  friends  may 
doubt  our  constancy  and  our  resolve. 
Some  have  .shicwdly  .'-ugpcsicd  that  this 
debate  was  the  real  objective  of  the 
eiiemy  in  liis  tieachei'ous  offensive  dur- 
ing the  Tet  truce  he  had  proclaimed. 

As  we  consider  tlie  it^sues  we  face  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  ad- 
\is:.ble  to  keep  the  thoughts  of  our 
Ii  lends  in  the  Far  East  very  much  in 
mind.  It  is  fashionable  today  to  dismiss 
outright  the  domino  theory.  Asians  do 
not.  They  know  well  what  lies  ahead  for 
them  should  we  abandon  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Congressman 
DoRN.  ior  this  .special  order  on  Vietnam 
and  for  his  dedication  to  his  counti-y  and 
his  unabashed  patriotism.  Very  few  peo- 
ple represent  the  great  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  he  does. 

Our  policy  aims  in  Vietnam  are  limit- 
ed, they  are  limited  to  securing  peace  for 
that  country  and  for  that  jjart  of  the 
world.  We  are  enaaged  in  a  hard,  long 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  That  struggle  is  one 
which  we  entered  only  in  response  to 
overt  aggres.sive  acts  by  a  country  whose 
policy  aims  were  to  undermine,  destroy, 
and  take  over  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
At  that  time,  the  record  shows  that  our 
first  reaction  was  to  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam. 
Our  efforts  in  this  regard  failed  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  genuine,  for  they 
were,  but  because  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  would  not  change  its 
aggressive  ix)licies.  This  attitude  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  not  changed  in 
the  many  years  that  we  have  sought  to 
end  this  war  by  other  means  than  mili- 
tary. We  have  sought  peace  through  over 
l,o66  peace  feelers  only  to  have  every  one 
turned  down  by  the  North. 

As  leader  and  stabilizer  of  the  iwlitics 
of  the  free  world  we  must  see  that  the  law 
of  nations  is  not  abrogated  by  the  actions 
of  countries  in  whose  interest  it  is  to 
establish  ruernlla  orcanizations  in  every 
country  within  their  sphere.  Vietnam  is 
the  place  where  this  is  happening,  and 
Vietnam  is  the  place  where  this  form  of 
aggression  will  be  stopp>ed.  We  are  there 
not  because  we  want  young  men  to  die. 
but  because  we  want  them  to  live  and  be 
free. 

We  may  differ  on  the  proper  ix)licy 
to  be  applied  in  the  Far  East,  we  may 
separate  on  questions  of  strateg>-.  We 
may  divide  on  personalities.  But  we  will 
be  united  in  our  devotion  to  liberty  and 
justice,  be  singleminded  in  our  will  to 
preserve  our  institutions.  We  hope  that 
they  may  be  presened  in  peace,  but  pre- 
serve them  we  shall. 
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The  Issues  which  might  divide  our 
people  are  far  transcended  by  the  things 
which  unite  them.  Our  President  is 
wasting  no  effort  and  losing  no  time  in 
doing  for  America  what  every  American 
wants — to  live  peacefully. 

There  are  many  people  and  many 
groups  that  have  sprung  up  lately,  claim- 
ing to  be  more  for  peace  than  anyone 
else.  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  this 
country  who  has  worked  harder  or  who 
has  made  more  attempts  to  secure  real 
peace  than  President  Johnson.  Yet.  our 
President  cannot  merely  stand  up  and 
make  a  speech  about  how  he  wants  peace, 
he  has  to  prove  it.  I  believe  President 
Johnson  has  proved  his  dedication  to 
peace  many  times.  He  must  bear  the 
awesome  burden  of  responsibility  that 
goes  with  being  President,  and  he  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  mere  words,  he  does  not 
have  the  right  to  call  for  peace  and 
have  that  be  enough.  He  must  seek  out 
peace.  No  one  has  done  more  for  this 
cause  than  President  Johnson.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  for  some  of  the  slogans  and 
^ns  te-  be  directed  at  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Perhaps  too  it  is  time  to  soberly  and 
maturely  realize  that  no  amoxuit  of  abuse 
heaped  on  President  Johnson  can  make 
him  want  peace  more  than  he  does  right 
now  and  because  if  the  other  side  is  not 
Interested  what  can  really  be  done.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  What  can 
we  do  now?  No  voice  has  been  heard 
from  the  wilderness  of  discontent  whicii 
directs  itself  to  this,  the  central  ques- 
tion of  the  conflict  we  all  want  to  see 
ended. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  upon  his  timely 
remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  in  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  Vietnam  that 
we  try  to  understand  the  dilemma  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  forgotten  man  in  Viet- 
nam: The  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
namese Nationalist,  who  wants  only  that 
his  country  be  permitted  its  territorial 
integrity  in  which  its  own  people  may 
work  their  will  by  orderly  and  peaceful 
internal  processes. 

He  is  more  numerous  and  more  legit- 
imate, and  in  many  ways  more  coura- 
geous and  more  sacrificing  than  his 
widely  heralded,  disciplined,  trained, 
dedicated  adversary,  the  Vietcong.  But 
he  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  of  Vietnamese  history 
through  his  own  pettiness  and  deficien- 
cies. The  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
namese, an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam,  have  a 
recent  28-year  history  of  internal  bick- 
ering, divisive  and  strength-sapping  dis- 
putes, failure  until  recently  to  generate 
a  constitutional  system  and  a  unifying 
elected  spokesman  and  leader,  corrup- 
tion through  the  attractions  of  material- 
ism in  high  places,  and  being  misunder- 
stood and  mistreated  by  allies  and  by 
world  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  the  typical  South  Viet- 
namese has  continued  steadfast  in  his 
anticommunism  and  in  his  defense  of 
his  institutions  against  armed  usurpa- 
tion. Experts  estimate  that  1  million 
North  Vietnamese  refugees  and  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  killed,  woimded 
or  kidnaped  in  their  fight  against  the 


Vietnamese  Communists  since  1945.^ 
Very,  very  few  indeed  have  willingly  or 
voluntarily  gone  over  to  the  Communist 
side  in  all  these  years. 

In  the  months  following  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954,  just  short  of  1  million 
North  Vietnamese  refugees  left  their 
homes  and  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
in  North  Vietnam  and  fled  to  the  south. 

The  fear  that  motivated  this  exodus 
was  that  of  the  expected  Communist 
purgp  and  repression  so  necessary  to  the 
consolidation  of  any  Communist  police 
state.  These  fears  were  well  justified,  it 
seems.  Iwcau.se  even  after  the  exodus  of 
one-sixteenth  of  its  population,  the  reign 
of  terror  among  those  who  remained  was 
so  fearsome  that  even  Communist  voices 
were  heard  to  crj'  for  a  halt  to  the 
slaughter  which  had  put  several  hun- 
dred thousand  North  Vietnamese  to 
death  by  the  end  of  1956. 

Now  these  1954  refugees  from  the 
north  and  their  descendants,  and  the  en- 
tire military  and  civilian  governmental 
structure  of  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
the  entire  nongovernmental  anti-Com- 
munist nationalist  commimity  of  reli- 
gious leaders,  scholars,  intellectuals, 
businessmen,  and  plain  people  really  de- 
serve our  consideration. 

If  the  events  of  the  Conununist  Tet 
offensive  in  early  February  proved  any- 
thing, they  proved  that  the  vast  majority 
of  South  Vietnamese  people  still  refuse 
to  accept  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic solution  that  Hanoi  and  its  agents 
in  the  south  are  trying  to  impose  by 
force.  While  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  division,  confusion,  and  dis- 
agreement among  the  various  elements 
that  make  up  non-Communist  South 
Vietnamese  nationalists,  there  is  clearly 
agreement  on  this  one  point. 

That  the  Communist  elements  have  a 
certain  measure  of  popular  support  in 
the  South  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
this  support  is  a  distinct  minority  is  also 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to 
become  frustrated  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  life  and  death  conflict,  in  Vietnam 
we  find  Buddhists  alined  against  Cath- 
olics; Central  Vietnamese  and  northern 
refugees  disputing  with  southerners; 
rural  folk  being  misunderstood  and 
ignored  by  uiban  folk;  Cao  Dai,  Hoa 
Hao,  Montagnard,  Cham,  and  ethnic 
Cambodian  minorities  being  ignored  and, 
therefore,  struggling  against  the  govern- 
ment for  recognition;  and  rich  Viet- 
namese exploiting  poor  Vietnamese.  But^ 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the' 
basic  nature  of  the  struggle. 

That  basic  nature  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  collec- 
tive resistance  to  armed  aggression.  It  is 
the  essence  of  our  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  more  than  40  other  countries 
of  this  world.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
democratic  system  and  our  concept  of 
the  rights  of  man;  namely,  whether  one 
political  entity  has  the  right  to  impose  a 
military  solution  on  another  against  the 
latter's  will.  So  much  of  what  is  heard 
and  so  much  that  bothers  us  could  be 
disposed  of  if  we  could  keep  the  answer 
to  that  question  always  in  mind. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  bringing  about  this 
discussion.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be 


a  level-headed  patriot,  a  distinguished 
legislator  and  always  a  dedicated  friend 
of  whatever  is  best  for  our  country,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  may  be  helpful 
or  pleasant  for  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  ngt  the  complicated  thing  that 
some  would  make  it.  We  have  a  treaty 
under  which  we  agreed  to  assist  in  put- 
ting down  aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
if  the  Government  there  asked  it  of  us. 
The  aggression  occurred  and  we  were 
asked  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  help  put  down  the  aggression; 
and  this  we  are  doing.  What  other  moral 
course  is  open  to  us?  I  think  none. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the 
aspirants  for  the  presidency  in  this 
country  has  suggested  simply  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  from  South  Viet- 
nam. In  fact  what  they  seem  to  be  say- 
ing is  that  war  is  unpleasant,  horrible, 
expensive,  and  tragic.  General  Sher- 
man said  it  more  pithily  when  he  said 
"war  is  hell." 

In  my  opinion  we  need  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  bring  this  war  to  as  prompt 
an  end  as  possible  by  way  of  military 
victory.  As  we  do  so  perhaps  we  can 
shorten  the  time  and  the  sacrifice  on 
both  sides  by  a  diplomatic  conclusion 
consistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  we  entered  the  fight,  to  let  this 
little  country  choose  its  own  government 
free  from  external  aggression.  I  hope 
this  can  be  done;  but  without  the  mili- 
taiT  victory  or  strong  progress  toward 
it,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope.  Military 
might  should  never  be  used  unless  vic- 
toryi  is  the  goal  sought.  Otherwise  we  do 
an  ihjustice  to  those  who  fight  for  us.  We 
should  stop  apologizing  for  doing  what 
is  right  and  get  on  with  the  job. 
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TOWARD  GREATER  ECONOMY  IN 
OPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  is  recognized 
for  the  remaining  15  minutes  of  his 
special  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  international  gold  crisis  and 
the  shaky  condition  of  the  dollar  has 
finally  made  the  administration  recog- 
nize what  many  of.  us  have  been  say- 
ing for  more  than  a  year — that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  reduce  deficit, 
nondefense  spending  substantially  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  cut  down  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  the  American  economy. 
My  purpose  in  speaking  out  today  is  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  an  area  where 
meaningful  reductions  can  be  made 
through  more  eflBcient  utilization  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Specifically,  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning  as  a  pilot 


and  as  one  who  has  intense  personal 
interest  in  aviation  safety,  that  all  of 
us  recognize  the  value  and  the  need  of 
the  FAA.  The  safety  of  millions  of  com- 
mercial airline  passengers,  and  crews, 
and  millions  of  pilots  and  passengers  in 
general  aviation,  depends  upon  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  the  FAA  fulfills  its 
purpose.  This  Congress.  I  am  confident, 
would  be  the  last  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  a  single  human  creature  in  the  name 
of  economy.  But  economy  in  operating 
the  FAA  does  not  mean  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  vital  agency.  I  have  in 
my  possession  information  and  statistical 
data  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which,  in  my 
judgment,  presents  a  clear-cut  case  of 
inefQcient,  wasteful  use  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  tax  funds  by  the  FAA  which 
if  corrected  will  in  no  way  diminish  the 
safety  policing  function  of  the  FAA. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  regret  to  report  that  in 
the  name  of  air  safety,  on  the  pretense 
of  necessity  to  protect  the  flying  public, 
the  FAA  has  amassed  a  fleet  of  aircraft 
comparable  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
largest  commercial  airlines  in  operation 
today.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
verified,  on  table  1,  which  I  am  asking 
be  entered  into  the  Record,  that  as  of 
June  20,  1967.  the  FAA  owned  a  total  of 
101  planes,  about  the  same  size  as  the 
fleet  of  Delta  Airlines.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  necessary,  for  they  are  instru- 
mented aircraft  designed  to  calibrate 
and  check  the  navigational  aids  installed 
near  airports  throughout  the  Nation.  But 
I  question  the  necessity,  in  fact,  I  chal- 
lenge it— and  I  think  you  will  also — of  the 
FAA  owning  an  air  fleet  with  an  inven- 
tory value  of  $46,000,000. 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  fleet  of  air- 
craft owned,  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  FAA.  as  shown  on  table  n  which  I 
am  also  entering  into  the  Record,  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  expensive,  luxury, 
executive-type  aircraft.  The  table  shows 
Grumman  Gulfstreams,  a  Lockheed  Jet 
Star,  Beechcraft  Queen  Aires  and  tur- 
bine-driven Aero  Commanders— some  of 
these  planes  having  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $1,360,000  apiece  on  initial 
purchase. 

The  major  use  of  many  of  these  air- 
craft, as  shown  on  table  VI  which  I  am 
also  entering  into  the  Record,  is  "job 
perfoi-mance."  Indeed,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  an  excessive  amount  of  these  air- 
craft is  involved  in  "job  performance" 
wherein  executive  personnel  of  the  FAA. 
who  hold  pilot  ratings  but  whose  job  is 
not  particularly  one  of  flying,  use  these 
aircraft  as  a  means  of  continuing  their 
pilot  skills  although  this  is  not  a  require- 
ment of  their  jobs.  Here  again,  this 
utilization  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wasteful 
use  of  the  tax  funds  given  this  agency  to 
promote  and  enforce  air  safety.  Why,  I 
ask,  should  the  taxpayers  have  to  provide 
expensive  executive,  luxury-type  aircraft 
for  these  government  personnel  to  keep 
up  their  pilot  proficiency  when  their  jobs 
do  not  require  it? 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  inventory  of 
aircraft  compiled  by  the  GAO  also  raises 
some  other  very  serious  questions  about 
the  necessity  of  the  FAA  owning  and 
maintaining  such  a  tremendous  fleet  of 
aircraft.  This  analysis  will  show  that  the 


inventory  includes  a  large  fleet  of  the 
biggest  jets  in  commercial  airline  opera- 
tion—planes that  cost  as  much  as  $4,000,- 
000  each.  The  list  includes  big  jets  like 
the  Boeing  720,  Convair  880,  Boeing  727 
and  C-135.  What's  more.  I  am  told,  the 
FAA  plans  to  purchase  another  expensive 
bie  jet  during  n.scal  1968— a  Douglas 
DC-9,  again  at  the  taxpayers'  expcn.<:e. 

Tremendous  siuns  of  money  have  been 
invested  by  the  FAA  on  equipment  ap- 
parently on  the  questionable  theory  that 
in  order  for  F.^A  safety  agents  to  prop- 
erly check  airline  pilots,  the  FAA  should 
have  available  for  training  purposes  at 
least  one  of  each  type  of  big  jet  aircraft 
commercially  operated  by  the  airlines. 
Indeed,  the  flight  time  logged  on  some 
of  these  plans,  as  reflected  in  table  VI, 
does  reflect  much  utilization  for  training 
purposes. 

But,  here  again,  there  are  some  items 
which  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  large  capital  investments 
for  training  purposes.  The  FAA,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  Convair  880  Model  M  which 
is  probably  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the 
world  today.  A  safety  agent  trained  only 
in  this  aircraft  would  not  be  competent 
to  check  out  pilots  fljing  any  other  Con- 
vair 880  because  their  instrumentation 
is  different.  Tlius,  training  in  this  air- 
craft could  not  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
FAA. 

In  addition,  an  incident  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention — and  verified 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office's  in- 
vestigation— which  indicates  that  some 
of  the  log  entries  of  training  flights 
may  not  be  training  flights  at  all. 
Acting  on  information  supplied  by  me, 
the  GAO  found  that  a  Boeing  727  owned 
by  the  FAA— purchased  with  your  tax 
money  at  a  cost  of  $4.299.000— flew  a 
group  of  26  women  from  Washington  to 
Atlanta  and  Marietta.  Ga.,  and  returned 
last  October  26. 

The  women  were  members  of  the  FAA 
Women's  Advisory  Committee  on  Avia- 
tion and  their  purpose  in  making  the 
flight — which  was  authorized  by  the 
FAA  Administrator — was  to  observe  a 
new  type  of  air  traffic  control  system  at 
the  Atlanta  Municipal  Airport. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  usually 
a  "tiger"  about  such  flippant  use  of  tax 
money,  reported  that  the  agency's  pol- 
icy for  the  use  of  its  aircraft  provides 
that  passengers  may  be  carried  on 
agency  aircraft  when  the  can-ying  of 
such  passengers  will  not  result  in  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  Government  and  when 
advance  authorization  has  been  granted 
by  the  agency  official  having  dispatch 
authority  for  the  flight  involved.  After 
reviewing  FAA's  regulations,  GAO 
stated: 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  the  Boeing  727 
nlrcraft  .  .  .  was  within  the  agency's  guide- 
lines for  the  \Jse  of  its  aircraft. 

But  this  statement  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers.  Just  what  kind  of 
regulations  does  the  FAA  have  that  will 
allow  a  $4  million  aircraft  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  83  passengers  to  be  used  legiti- 
mately at  the  people's  expense  to  ferry 
26  women  and  three  crewmen  on  a  1,200- 
mile  flight?  Is  this  the  FAA's  definition 
of  training  as  the  flight  log  reflects? 
Just  how  many  other  training  flights 


shown   in   the  FAA  aircraft  logs  were 
actually  made  for  such  purposes? 

The  total  ix-r-fiight-hour  cost  on  some 
of  these  aircraft  was  almost  a  million 
dollars  during  1967.  The  FAA  operated 
51  DC-3  aircraft  for  48,000  hours  at  a 
cost  of  $9,400,000.  These  aircraft  are  the 
workhor.scs  of  the  FAA  fleet,  constantly 
checking  and  rechecking  navigation  and 
landing  aids. 

Then,  there  are  the  big  jets,  one  of 
which  cost  almost  a  million  dollars  per 
year  just  to  operate.  Arc  these  aircraft 
necessary?  The  lixpayers  .>;hould  be  told. 
Conaress  .should  be  told.  Simple  explana- 
tions of  "job  performance"  or  "training" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffice  when  io 
much  in  tax  money  is  involved,  as  shown 
by  table  VI.  which  is  also  entered  in  the 
Record. 

As  astronomical  as  the  purchase  price 
and  operational  costs  of  those  aircraft 
arc.  they  are  by  no  means  as  costly  to  the 
people  in  the  long  run  as  maintenance 
and  upkeep  for  such  .sophisticated  jet 
equipment.  Table  IV.  which  I  am  also 
inserting   in   the   Record,   demonstrates 
how  costly  maintenance  can  be.  During 
a  2-vear  i>eriod.  GAO  reported  the  FAA 
has  spent  more  than  531.700,000  on  main- 
tenance of  these  aircraft  alone — and  this 
total  was  developed  with  incomplete  and 
in.suflicicnt  cost  J.ata.  I  think  it  is  .sic- 
nificant  to  the  taxpayers  that  GAO  states 
it  was  "unable  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation on  all  aircraft  because  the  agency 
does  not  have  a  uniform  cost  reporting 
system  for  its  aircraft  operations."  This 
fact  is  incomprehensible  and  inexcusable 
when  $46,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  and 
an  annual  maintaintence  cost  of  about 
$15,000,000  is  involved.  These  figures  do 
not  include  costs  which  often  can.  in  the 
long  mn,  exceed  the  purchase  price  of 
the  aircraft,  such  as  spare  parts,  crew 
salaries  and  ground  facilities  needed  to 
support  such  an  extensive  air  fleet. 

And.  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  FAA  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  tax  money  burned  up  in  main- 
taining and  operating  this  air  fleet,  also 
spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
last  year  on  leased  aircraft.  Table  3, 
whicli  I  am  entering  into  the  Record. 
shows  S380.000  was  spent  in  1967  for  this 
purpose  and  $119,000  in  1966.  On  top  of 
that,  as  .shown  by  table  VH,  better  than 
$3,000,000  has  been  spent  over  the  last  3 
years  by  the  FAA  on  open  market  rental 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  the  ma- 
terial gathered  at  my  i-equest  by  the  GAO 
in  detail  so  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  will  know  the  reason  for  my  con- 
cern and  share  my  conviction  that  money 
can  be  .saved  through  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  FAA.  I  am  making  a  copy 
of  the  complete  GAO  report  available  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  am  requesting  the  committee  to  ini- 
tiate a  5-taff  i^tudy  to  check  into  the  ac- 
tual need  by  the  FAA  for  this  large  num- 
ber of  aircraft. 

I  am  confident  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  share  my  conviction  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  the  FAA  to  maintain  this  large 
fleet  of  aircraft  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ficiency of  its  safety  agents,  when  it  is 
possible  for  the.se  personnel  to  better 
maintain  their  proficiency  for  millions 
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of  dollars  less  in  costs  by  means  of  a 
contract  agreement  with  the  various  air- 
lines and  remove  the  necessity  for  owning 
a  fleet  of  expensive  airplanes  which  re- 
quire such  expensive  ground  support 
facilities. 

Recognizing   the  propensities   of   bu- 


reaucracy, I  am  certain  that  any  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  "clip  the  wings"  of 
the  FAA  by  suggesting  that  its  mission 
can  be  better  served  in  a  more  economi- 
cal manner  through  a  contract  with  the 
airlines  instead  of  owning  this  costly 
aircraft  fleet,  will  be  met  with  cries  of 


'indignation.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that 
this  is  a  situation  that  demands  oiu-  at- 
tention. If  we  are  here  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers, if  it  is  our  purpose  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures to  protect  the  economy,  then 
here  is  an  opportunity.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  it. 


TABLF   1 

NVENTORY 

3F  ACTIvr 

AIRCRAFT 

OWNED 

JY   THS    F'  0 

RAL    WIAT 

n:i  ADMI-i'STRATIOiN 
Aircraft  type 

AS  OF  JUNE  30 

196',   1963 

1964. 

1965    !965 
included  in 

ANO   1967 
nventory  of— 

Aircraft  tvp« 

Number  o 

aircraft  included  m 

nvenlory  of— 

Number  of 

aircraft 

June  30, 
1%2 

..     r 

\.'.         10 

June  30, 
!%3 

June  30, 
1%4 

June  30 
1%5 

June  30. 
1966 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 
1 

1 

5 

June  30, 
1%7 

5 

June  30, 
1%2 

June  30, 
1%3 

June  30,      June  30 
1964            1%5 

June  30, 
1966 

2 

1 
4 
1 
3 

June  30, 
1%7 

Aero  Commander  AC-680 
Beechcr3ttT-34B<(>-45) 
Beechcraft  C-45 

2 

I 

1 
1 

DoupLis  DC  6B 

2 

1 
7 
1 
3 

2 

1 
4 
1 
3 

2 

DourI.is  OC  7 
Douglas  C- 54. 
Fairctiild  C-123B   .... 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

Beechcraft  95  BE- 55 

1 

Be^hcraft  BE-6S 

2 

2 

GrummanG-159    

1 

3 

R<MK>hcraft  BE  80 

Grumman  SA-16A 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2     ' 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 
2 
5 

Grumman  HU-16A.... 
Grumman  F9J  ...   .   . 
Lockfieed  L  1880 

;;;;; 3    ' 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
5 

1 

3 

1 
4 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

Convair  CV- 340-31 

Lockfieed  L- 749 

Lockfieed  L-1329 

2 

1 

Convair  JC-131 

2 

1 

Convair  CV- 580 

Beachcraft  C   18S 

5 
1 

Lockfieed  TV-2 

r^.irtin  RB-57 

Piper  PA-22 

Total  aircraft  .. 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Bell  H-13H 

1 

1 

Convair  CV-880  22M 

Convair  T-29       

1 

1 

10 
61 

! 

10 
62 

1 

10 
52 

1 
10 
52 

1 

10 
51 

._-...       106 

113 

116 

105 

103 

101 

Ooujlas  DC  3,. 

-         63 

Note:  Ttie  agency  plans  to  purctiase  a  Douglas  DC-9  aircraft  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

TABLE  2.-INSTALLED  PASSENGER  CAPACITY  AND  COST  OF  AIRCRAFT  UWNID   BY  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1967,  ANO  JUNE  30,  1965 


Aircraft  type 


FAA 

registration 

No. 


rn- 

stalled 
pas- 
senger 
ca- 
pacity 


Included  in  inventory 
Cost  of— 

June  30,  1967  June  30, 1965 


Lockheed  Jetstar  1329. N-1 

GrummanG-159 N-3 

Do         -  .       ..  N  3 

Douglas  DC-3C N-5 

Douglas  DC-3A N-6 

Douglas  DC-3C N-7 

Douglas  DC-3C,  type  II N-10 

Do       N  11 

Douglas  DC-3A,  type  II N  12 

Douglas  DC-3C,  type  11. N-14 

Do         N-15 

Douglas  0C-3A,  type  II. N-16 

Douglas  DC- 3C,  type  II N-18 

Do      N-20 

Do      N-21 

Do .-   N-22 

Douglas  DC-3,  type  II N-23 

Douglas  DC-3C,  typt  1 1 N-25 

Do       N-26 

Do         N-27 

Do         N-29 

Do N-30 

Do N-31 

Do    N-32 

Do N-33 

Do  N-34 

Do - N-35 

Do  N-36 

Do  N-37 

Do N-38 

Do N-39 

Do  N-40 

Do    . ..   N-41 

Do        N-42 

Do.     N-45 

Do  N-46 

Do N-47 

Do N-48 

Do N-49 

Do. N-51 

Douglas  OC-3,  type  II N-52 

Douglas  DC-3C,  type  II N-53 

Do  N-54 

Do  N-55 

Do N-56 

Do    .       N-57 

Do  N-58 

Do    .  N-60 

Do... —  N-iZ 

Do    . N-63 

Do N-64 

Lockheed  L-749 N-65 

Douglas  DC-3C.  type  II N-66 

Do N-«7 

Do  .-  N-70 

Douglas  C-54G N-«l 


$1.360. 123 


40 


10 


356. 845 

850.  000 
90.  000 
90.000 
90.  000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,  000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90.000 
90.000 
90.000 
90,  000 
90.  000 
90.000 
90. 000 
90.000 
90.000 
90.  000 
90.  000 
90,  000 
90,000 
90.000 
90.  000 
90.000 
90. 000 
90.000 
90.000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,  000 
90,000 
90,  000 
90,  COO 
90,000 
90,000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,  000 
90,000 
90.000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,  000 
90,000 
90.000 

160.000  . 
90.000 
90.000 
90.000 

383,000 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Aircraft  type 


FAA 

registration 

No. 


In- 
stalled 

pas- 
senger 

ca- 
pacity 


Included  in  inventory 
Cost  of— 

June  30,  1967  June  30, 1965 


DouglasC  54D N-82 

Do N-84 

Do    N-85 

Boeing  KC-135A N-96 

Do N-98 

Douglas  DC-3C  C-47 N-lOO 

Convair  CV-580 N-101 

Do N-102 

Do      N-103 

Do N-104 

Do - N-105 

Lockheed  L-188C N-Ul 

Convair  880  22M N-112 

Boeing  720-027. NAM 

Douglas  DC-6B.... N-114 

Do N-115 

Convair  340-31 N-H8 

Lockheed  L-749 - N-119 

Do  J  N-120 

Douglas  L-749A-79 N-121 

Fairchild  C-123B.: N-123 

Boeing  727/61...'; N-127 

Beechcraft  65 N-140 

Do  N-141 

Beechcraft  Queen  Air  80 N-143 

Beechcraft  95-B55 N-144 

Do  N-145 

Do  N-146 

Do N-38034 

(N-147) 

Beechcraft  Queen  Air  80.. N-148 

Do  ...-  N-149 

Do  N-150 

Lockheed  TV-2 N-151 

Lockheed  TV-2/T-33..- N-152 

Do N-155 

Do N-156 

Douglas  bG-3C N-182 

Beechcraft  T-34B(D-45) N-190 

Convair  AT-29C N-244 

Do N-245 

Do  N-246 

Do  .  N-247 

Do  N-248 

Do N-249 

Do  N-250 

Do N-251 

Do  N-252 

Convair  T-29. N-254 

Grumman  G-159 N-376 

Do  -  N-377 

Douglas  DC-7 N-464 

Convair  JG-131 -.-  N-466 

Aero  Commander  AC-680E N-477 

Total  active  aircraft 

Total  cost 


16 
10 
12 

6 
55 
10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
68 
72 
42 
66 
66 
44 
47 
47 
40 
12 
83 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

10 
13 
11 
11 
10 

5 
13 
10 
10 
10 

5 

5 
49 

(') 

5 


!382.780 

382, 780 

382,  780 

2,673.410 

2.673.410 

90.000 

735.  000 

735.  000 

735,  000 

735,  OOO 

735,  000 

2.  504. 649 

3.821.079 

4.299.127 

290. 000 

290,  000 

404,560 

2,085,944  .. 

2,085,944  .. 

175,235 

556.  342 

4.  553. 649 

111,820 

139.870 

171.889 

62. 746 

62.746 

62.  746 

62. 746 

171.889 
171.889 
171.889 
175.106  .- 
175,106 
175,106 
175.106 
90.000 
33.716 
682.  000 
682.  000 
682.  OOO 
682.000 
682.450 
682.  000 
715,342  - 
682. 000 
682.000 
682. 000 
1.177.648 
1,177,648 
229, 194 


126,500 


X 

101 
$46,068,815 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

105 
$45,430,080 


>  Not  available. 
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TABLE  3.  -  AIRCRAFT  LEASED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADf^lNISTRATION  AS  OF  JUNE  30, 
1967,  AND  JUNE  30,  1965 


TABLE  5.-  COST  PER  FLIGHT  HOUR  BY  AIRCRAFT  TYPE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967  AND  1966 


Aircralt  type 


Aircraft  typo 


FAA 

registration 

No. 


Installed 

passenger 

capacity 


Rental  paid  in 


Total  thfht- 
hours 


Totail   cost 


1%7 


1965 


57?, 900 

41. M3 

5.174 


Aero  Comrrianrler  AC  -680E; 
I967(!) 

1966  (!) 
Bwhri.iil  I  j4B(D  45); 

.%7(!) 

-.966(1)  

Becc^cr,lt|  9-JBl    55: 

.9h7(4) 

l965(4) 
iieerlicnH  BE  65: 

i967(i).       

1966(1) 
Beechcr.ill  Bl   60: 

1967(4) 

1966(4)  

Boeing  KC  13'jA: 

)%7(2)...   

1966  (.')    

Boemc  B  720; 

1967(1)     .    - 

TABLE  4- AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  BY  AIRCRAFT  TYPE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967  AND       BoemfeVA:       


—- h 


Aero  Commander  AC-680T1.    .       N  146E 

Aero  Commander  AC  1121  - N  612JC 

CessnaC  210i --  N   383 

Lear  Jet  23  24' H   1967L 

Aero  Commander  AC-560F- N   78580 

CessnaC  31U' <*  80?6M 

tvlooney  Super  21  '■ N  714UU 

Mooney  Super  21  i -.  N-5751Q 


359,208 
149,540 

166,666' 


5,  160  . . 


1  All  maintenance  furnished  by  lessor:  lucl  and  oil  furnished  by  the  agency. 
-  Fuel  and  oil  and  minor  maintenance  furnished  by  the  agency.  ,,,„,,,, 

i  Aircraft  is  leased  lor  $1  00  a  year  lor  a  research  uroject  The  lessor  has  been  [.aidf  19  543  in 
costs  related  to  the  project. 
I  Fuel  and  oil  and  all  maintenance  furnished  by  the  lessor 


1966 


Maintenance  cost 


Aircraft  type 


Scheduled        Unscheduled 


Aero  Commander  AC-680E: 

1967(1)... - 

1966(1).-.. 

N  Beechcraft  T-34B(D-45): 

1967(1) ---- 

1966(1) 

Beechcraft  95  BE-55: 

1967(4) 

1966(4) - --■ 

Beechcraft  BE-65: 

1967(2).... 

1966(2) 

Beechcraft  BE-80: 

1967(4) 

1966(4)... - 

Bocmg  KC-135A; 

1967(2) --- 

1966(2). - 

Boeing  B-720: 

1967(1)--. 

1966(1) - 

Boeing  B  727:  1967(1) , 

Convair  JC- 131 :  1966  (1)  (Disposed  ol  in  August 

1965)- - 

Convair  CV^340-31: 

1967(1) -■■ 

1966(1) ---- 

Convair  CV-580: 

1967(5) -. - 

1966(5) - 

Convair  CV-880  22iyi: 

1967(1) - 

1966(1) 

Convair  T-29: 

1967(10)- 

1966(10) 

Douglas  DC-3:  „  ,,, 

1967(51) --- H^lfs, 

1965(52) 5,123,150 

Douglas  DC-6B: 

1967(2) 

1966(2)  -   - - 

Douglas  DC-7: 

1967(1) ---- 

1966(1)  -     .- 

Douglas  C  54: 

1967(4)  ..- - 

1966(4)    .       -. 

Fairchild  C  123B: 

1967(1) 

1966(1)  -     - - 

Grumman  G-159: 

1967(3) - 

196    (3)  . 

Lockheed  L-188C: 

1967(1) - -- 

1966(1)...- - 

Lockheed  L-749: 

1967(1) 

1966(3) - 

Lockheed  L-1329: 

1967(1) 

1966(1) 

Lockheed  TV-2; 

1967(3) -■ 

1966(3) 

^°'^19fi7  -        9,692,830 

1966:;;:::::::::;-;;-;;-^ 11,952,792 


J33,808 
26,  134 

4,454 
20,221 

122,585 
101,726 

61,542 
67.802 

178,941 

209,474 

694,704 
1,047,377 

416,871 
510,233 
339,414 

13,511 

200, 427 
161,276 

779, 544 
1,021.814 

191.731 
571,595 

965.771 
683,  760 


147.453 
321,024 

347,633 
47.472 

602.  659 
551.183 

206.  984 
63.  708 

240.967 
231,591 

132,858 
191,670 

143,547 
292.291 

202.721 
241,837 

138.785 
193.743 


$11,957 

9,020 

3,  328 
6,692 


37, 

bl. 


S45,  755 
35,154 


7,782 
26.913 


160.111 
152,504 


34,901 
29,931 

70,500 
93.123 

693.047 

109.201 

314,630 
329,975 
224,820 

240 

65,073 
82,233 

461,984 
611,972 

142.492 
290,  178 

239,  593 

216,405 

1.777.  S48 
2.377.  130 

117,005 
183.643 

33.776 
35.882 

199.431 
200.  385 

4.1,  751 
23.  378 

53,054 
71,903 

114,603 
163,144 

116,845 
463.112 

4-1.  252 
63,685 

75,183 
109,172 

4.  862,  539 
5,521.583 


96. 
97, 

443 
733 

249, 

3U2, 

441 
597 

1.387, 
1,156, 

751 
578 

731, 
840 
554 

501 
2U3 
234 

13 

751 

265 

243 

500 
509 

1,241 
1,633 

538 
786 

334 
861 

223 
773 

1,205 
900 

364 
166 

1967(1) 
Conv.iir  CV  340  31: 
1967(1) 
1966(1) 
Co!uiir  CV  580: 
1967(1) 
1966(5) 
Convair  CV  88022M: 
1967(1) 
1%6(1) 
Convair  T  29: 

1967(4) 

1966  (5)  

Douglas  OC-3: 

1967(51^  

1967(52)     .... 
Douglas  DC  6B: 

l%7(2) 

1966(2) 

Douelas  DC  7; 

1967(1) 

:957(:) 
Douglas  C-54; 

;957(3) 

i966(.i) 

Fairchild  C-123B: 

1967(1) 

1966(1) 

Grumman  G-159: 

1967(3) 

1966(3) 

Lockheed  L-188C: 

1957(1) 

1966(1) 

Lockheed  L-749: 

1967(1) 

1965(3) 

Lockheed  L-1329: 

1967(1) 

i%6(I) 

Lockhend  TV-2: 

1967(3) 

1966(3) 


304                  $53,686 
381                    45  U53 

71                      7,590 
187                    26, 141 

2  228                  180,765 
2;il7                  U4,139 

487                   68. 550 
440                   67.708 

2  454                  275.834 
2'.  270                  260.112 

2  145              1,855.932 
2.190              1.393.908 

1   2R4                   7-.7,0»4 
i;421                    931.118 

1,466                  66?,  313 

693                  1 

fclO 

■0.588 
46,  589 

5  441               1.1 
5,845              1,0 

14.796 
i6.  bJ5 

565                : 
1,228                  7 

:'8,90S 
7i,274 

2,505                 612,556 
2,732                 746,619 

48.498             9. 
'.i,j/b            10. 

.7  3.256 
^bl.258 

720 
1,263 

il2,576 
j47,  446 

128 

261 

75  400 
i75!  Jti2 

2.648 

3,019              1, 

936.  4.''8 
U19.255 

574 
641 

i9!<,  375 
197,067 

1.442 
1,298 

■^2,  b45 
J98,bl2 

732 
t65 

149  398 

377.522 

895 
2.602              1, 

492,987 
545,  ij55 

487 
541 

195,206 
ilo,407 

1,429 
1.712 

275,770 
382,773 

Average  cost 
[>er  tjphl-hf'ur 


5177 
118 


107 
140 


h2 


141 
154 


112 
liD 


870 
636 


589 
700 


452 


219 

3j4 


205 
232 


582 
629 


324 
273 


195 
209 


4i4 
433 


5S9 

172 


773 
338 


346 
307 


265 

307 


:.41 
436 


551 
594 


401 
4U4 


193 
223 


5,317,269 
7,  5UU,  280 

254.458 
504.667 

381  409 
E3.  334 

802.090 
751.568 

251,775 
87,086 

294. C21 
303,494 

237. 361 
355.014 

260.  392 
755,  403 

242,973 
305,  522 

213,958 

332,915 

14,555,369 
17,214,375 


NOTES 

(1)  The  member  shown  in  ra'e'itheses  represents  the  t^uriiljer  o"  a  rtralt  as  ol  the  end  o!  i:  e 

^^'Vlo^aU^ll'lipuref except  as  noted  below,  supposedly  mclude  ■;<''«t  and  indirect  mainte- 
nance cost  crew  and  related  support  costs  and  the  cosl  ot  fuel  and  oil.  We  d,d  not  verity  the  com- 
pleteness ol  the  cost  data  recorded  hy  tne  agency  .,  „  [  ,„,„,„  ,„-,r„  .'« 
(3)  Average  cosl  per  llighl-bour  lor  the  I'lllowmg  a:rcrall  assigned  It  ti.e  Eurr);ean  re,  en  .-..is 
not  computed  because  only  maintenance  cost  was  available 
:066-  1  BE-65   5  T-29's. 

1967    1  BE  -65  6  T-.^9's  ,  .  .„r. 

In  aldition,  no  costs  were  available  lot  the  C-54  assigned  tc  trie  European    region  during    :  J>5 

^"(4)  Average  cost  rier  fitoht-hour  lor  the  tollowmj  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Aeronautical   Center 
15  unlerstatcd  because  tne  compulation  is  based  only  on  the  cost  ot    maintenance  and  luei  a-d 

""""igee-  l  T-34,  l  C-135_.  l    B-7:0   l  CV  340  4  CV  iSO's,  1  CV-gSO  5  IjC  3's    1  DC-6    1  l- 

l^:\l-li^l'cAi.\  B-720,  1  B  727.  1  CV  3!0,  4  CV-550's,  .    DC  -  •  s   1  DC  6    1  L- 
1 P8   3  TV -2  s 
(5)  Total  cosl  figures  do  not  include  the  casts  o'  engine  Ojeihaul   iTa;Oi  c.chaul,  and    niod.!.- 
cation,  f  erlormed  at  the  Aeronautical  Center, 


TABLE  6 


AIRCRAFT  UTILIZATION   BY   AIRCRAFT  TYPE   AND  f.'AJOK  (ATEGORIES  FlOCiL 
YEARS  1967,   1966,  A'JD   1955 


Hours  flown 


ircratt  type 


Flight 
inspection 

and 
logistics 


Job 
perform- 
ance 


Training 


Note-  Included  in  the  above  amounts  for  scheduled  maintenance  are  the  costs  incurred  at  the 
Aeronautical  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  tor  engine  overhaul,  maior  overhau  and  modification 
of  agency"rcraft.  The  cost  applicable  to  these  items  of  work  amounted  to  $4,146,752  in  fiscal  year 
1967  and  $4,444,902  in  fiscal  year  1%6.  ,4    .  ,u,    .,, 

Number  shown  in  parentheses  represents  ttie  number  ol  aircraft  as  ot  the  end  or  the  year. 


FAA-owned  aircraft' 

Aero  Commander  AC-680E: 

1967(1) -.- 

1966(1) 

1955(1) -   


Research 

and 
deve  op>- 

ment 


304 
381 
326 


Total 

hours 

liown 


304 
381 
326 


\ 
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-AIRCRAFT  UTILIZATION  BY  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  AND  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1967,  1966.  AND  1965— Continued 


Hours  flown 


Aircraft  type 


Flight 

,nspection  Job 

and  perform- 

logistics  ance 


Training 


Research 
and 

develop- 
ment 


FAA-ownad  lireraft — Continued 
Beechcralt  T  J4B  (D-45); 

1967(1) 

1966(1) - 

1965(1) 

Beechcralt  95  BE- SS: 

1967(4)       .     

1966(4) 

1965(4) 

Beechcralt  BE  65: 

1967  (2). 


15 
85 

56 

102 
276 

2,228 

2,117 

687 

i 

1966  (2)_., 


32 


\ 


1965 
Beechcralt  6E-80: 

1967(4).... 

1966(4).... 

1965(4)... 
Boeing  KC  135A: 

1967(2).... 

1966(2) 

1965(2) 

Boeing  B  720: 

1967(1) 

1966(1)      

19fl50)         

Boeing  e-M7:  1967(1) 

C'jnvair  JC-131: 

1966  (Disposed  ol  in  August 
1965) 

1965(1) 

ConvairCV  340  31: 

1967(1) 

1966(1)  ..   

1965(1) 
ConvairCV  580: 

1967  (5) 
1%6  (5) 
1965 (5) 

ConvairCV  880  22M: 

1%7(1) 

1966(1) 

1965(1) 

Convair  T-29: 

1967  (10) 

1966(10) 

1965(10) 

Douglas  DC-3: 

1967  (51) 

1966(52) - 

1965(52) 

Douglas  0C-6B: 

1967(2) 

1966(2) 

1965(2) 

Douglas  DC-7: 

1967(1) 

1966  (1) 

1965(1) 

Douglas  C-54: 

1967(4). 

1966(4) 

1%5(4)..  

Fairchild  C-123B: 

1967  (1) 

1966(1) 

1965(1) 

Grumman  G-lb9: 

1967(3) 

1966(3)..- 

1%5(3).  .  ... 
LKkheed  L-188C: 

1%7(1).-. 

1966(1) 

1%5(1).  

Locliheed  L-749: 

1967(1) .. 

1966(3) 

1965(3)  .  .. 
Locl<heed  L-1329: 

1967(1)    . 

1%6(1)-. 

1965(1)    . 


781 
867 

793 

2,454 
2,412 

4,015 


2,145 
2,190 
2.106 


;:::^v: 


1,284 
1,417 
1.387 
1,466 


6,089 
6,427 
5.879 

46,170 
49, 169 
51,  543 


1,040 

518 

1,333 


38 

1,258 
1,668 
2,735 

515 
1.U86 
1,887 


763 

1.080 

840 


21 
140 


205 
177 
75 

128 
261 

172 


3,329 
3,912 

4.105 

574 
641 
555 


418 

302 
283 


310 

273 
325 

732  -i- 
865  .1. 
526  ... 


714 

m 

592 


895 

2.602 
3,112 


297 

305 
332 


190 
236 

182 


Total 
hours 
flown 


71 
187 
276 

,228 

.117 

687 

781 
899 
793 


2,454 
2,412 
4,015 

2.145 
2.190 
2,106 

1,284 
1,421 
1.387 
1.466 


6 
560 

693 

810 

1,254 

5.441 
5.845 
6.240 

565 

1.228 
913 

6.852 
7,507 
6,757 

48, 498 
51.376 
55,761 

720 
1,263 
1,962 

128 
261 
172 

3.329 
3.912 
4,105 

^74 
641 
555 

1,442 
1.298 
1,205 

732 
865 

526 

895 

2,602 
3,112 

487 
541 

514 


TABLE  6  — AIRCRAH  UTILIZATION  BY  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  AND  MAJOR  CATEGORIES.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1967,  1966,  AND  1965— Continued 


Hours  flown 


Aircraft  type 


Flight 

inspection  Job 

and  perform- 

logistics  ance 


Research 
Training        and 
develop- 
ment 


Total 
hours 
flown 


FAA-owned  aircraft — Continued 

■  Lockheed  TV-2: 

1967(3) -    -.-  637 

1966(3) 674 

1965(4).  .       754 

Piper  PA  22,  1965  (Disposed  ol  in 

January  1965) 

Exclusive-use  Rental  Aircralt: 
Aero  Commander  AC-560F: 

1966(1)  -   -.- 

1965(1) 

Aero  Commander  AC-680T:  1%7 

(1) --   --- 

Aero   Commander   AC-1121:  1967 

(1) 

Beechcralt      BE- 35:  1965      (Not 

leased  at  end  ot  year) 

Beechcralt       BE- 50:  1965      (Not 

leased  at  end  ol  year) 

Cessna  C-210: 

1967(1)...  - - 

1966(1) - 

1965(1)...- -.-- 

Cessna  C-310: 

1966  (Not  leased  at  end  ol  year) 

1965(1) 

Lear  Jet  23/24:  1967(1) --- 

Mooney  Super  21: 

1967  (Not  leased  at  end  ol  year) - 

1966(1) - 

1965(1) -- 

1967  65,089 

1966:.   ..- -- 71,436 

1965 -.      74,294 


645 
729 

702 


147 
309 
357 


566 

594 

358 
476 


126 


30 
39 


44 
89 


66 
142 


54 
503 
493 


350 

585 

298 

8,237 

7,964 

8,537 


8,425 

2,510 

8,512 

2,953 

0,918 

3,050 

1,429 
1,712 
1,843 

39 


566 
594 


358 
476 


126 

66 
186 
89 

54 
503 
493 

350 

585 

298 

84, 261 

90, 865 

%,799 


Note:  Number  shown  in  parentheses  represents  th.  number  ot  aircralt  as  ol  the  end  ol  the  year. 

TABLE  7.-UTILIZATI0N  AND  COST  OF  OPEN  MARKET  RENTAL  AIRCRAFT,  EISCAL  YEARS 

1967,  1966,  AND  1965 


Fiscal  year  and  category 


Flight-hours 


Cost 


Fiscal  year  1%7: 

Category  I - --- -■- ---  028 

Category  IL 17.9« 

Category  III 8,304 

Category  IV --■- 3, 035 

Total _30,  816 

Fiscal  year  1966:  ,  ,„ 

Category  I  - - --■-  '.357 

Category  II - -.-- 16.864 

Category  III -- M^* 

Category  IV ---- - ^."° 

Total. - .- ^?9.'2' 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

Category  I - l.2|* 

Category  II -- - ^.™ 

Category  III --     -  098 

Category  IV '.^^ 

Total.- 31,605 


$19,285 
425,  519 
576,705 
168, 815 


1,190,324 


19,422 
381, 450 
550,  526 
151,637 


1,103,035 


16,488 
455, 404 
407, 284 
103, 655 


982,831 


NOTES 

Category  I:  Single-engine,  pwpeller-driven,  1- to  2-pl3ce  lixed-wing  aircraft 

Category  II:  Single-engine,  propeller-driven,  3- lo  5-place  lixed-wing  aircralt. 

Category  III:  Twin-engine,  propeller-driven,  fixed-wing  aircraft  certilicated  maximum  gross 
weight  below  12,500  pounds.  ,,.,..  a     ^ 

Calesorv   IV:  Rotary-wing  aircraft  and  other  aircraft  not  covered  above. 

Total  flight-hours  lor  fiscal  year  1%5  does  not  include  4,363  hours  flown  at  the  Aeronautical 
Center   The  cost  applicable  to  these  hours  was  not  available. 

About  90  percent  ol  the  flight-hours  were  flown  lor  job  performance. 


MILITARY  INJUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  piro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  include  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  an  engrossing  and  pro- 
vocative article  by  Edward  F.  Sherman 
from  the  New  Republic,  aptly  entitled 
"Military  Injustice." 


y 


I  have  repeatedly  urged  that  our 
traditional  legal  rights  be  extended  to 
military  personnel.  Military  justice  is  less 
often  judicial  than  it  is  an  arm  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Such  basic  legal  liberties 
as  the  right  to  counsel,  independent  re- 
view of  appeals,  bail,  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  accused  be  apprised  of  his 
rights  are  frequently  not  enjoyed  by  the 
American  serviceman. 

in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  I 
introduced   H.R.   6555,   to   remedy   two 


glaring  deficiencies  in  military  justice. 
First,  my  bill  would  provide  military  per- 
sonnel with  the  right  to  qualified  coun- 
sel in  all  cases  of  special  courts-martial, 
similar  to  the  rights  granted  in  general 
courts-martial.  About  two-thirds,  or  40,- 
000  yearly,  of  all  courts-martial  are 
"special."  And  despite  the  fact  that  a 
special  court-martial  can  try  any  of- 
fense including  murder  and  hand  down 
sentences  including  6  months'  imprison- 
ment, fines,  demotion,  and  a  bad  conduct 
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discharge,   the   right   to  counsel  is   not 
now  provided. 

Secondly,  my  bill  would  require  that 
military  personnel  who  are  accused  or 
suspected  of  an  offense  must  be  apprised 
of  their  right  to  legal  counsel  before  be- 
ing interrogated  or  requested  to  make  a 
statement. 

Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  military  code.  Senator 
Sam  Ervin's  subcommittee  has  been 
working  on  an  omnibus  Military  Justice 
Act,  S.  2009,  which  would  include  the 
right  to  counsel  in  special  court-martial 
cases. 

Also,  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  directed 
this  month  that  a  "clean  bill"  on  mili- 
tary justice  be  introduced,  as  a  result  of 
its  executive  sessions.  This  bill,  H.R. 
15971,  includes  the  right  to  counsel  in 
those  special  courts-martial  which  might 
lead  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

I  understand  that  H.R.  15971  is  being 
advocated  as  noncontroversial,  in  ad- 
vance of  a  comprehensive,  detailed  study 
of  the  military  justice  code  being  planned 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to 
such  a  study.  The  two  reforms  embodied 
in  my  legislation  should  only  be  consid- 
ered a  beginning.  Certainly  Mr.  Sher- 
man's article  makes  a  strong  case  for 
major  reforms  in  military  justice.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 

Military  Injustice 
(By  Edward  F.  Sherman) 
The  last  major  reform  of  miliury  law  took 
place   in   1950   when   the   Uniform   Code   of 
Military  Justice  was  passed  by  Congress.  An 
outcry   against  court-marital   abuses   during 
World  War  n  had  led  to  the  appointment  of 
investigating  committees  ( headed  by  General 
James     Doolittle     and     Justice     Arthur    T. 
Vanderbilt)  which  recommended  an  overhaul 
of     military     law     and     new     emphasis     on 
soldiers'  rights.  The  Code  as  finally  approved 
was    a    compromise.    It    provided    vast    new 
procedural    protections    for   servicemen,    but 
commanders  were  left  in  control  of  courts- 
martial    (General   Elsenhower   testified    that 
loosening   command    control    would    weaken 
discipline);   the  lower  courts-marital   (sum- 
mary and  special  courts-martial)    were   not 
made    Into    real    courts    but    left    as    seml- 
disclpllnary     hearings     without     mandatory 
provisions  for  lawyers,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  Improve  the  Inferior  position  and 
prerogatives  of  the  enlisted  man.  In  short, 
the  worst  aspects  of  drtunhead  justice  were 
removed,  but  military  Justice  remained  a  dis- 
ciplinary, rather  than  a  strictly  judicial,  af- 
fair. Professor  Edmund  Morgan  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  the  chief  drafter  of  the  Code, 
commented  somewhat  ruefully:    "The  serv- 
ices have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to 
Congress  that  the  concessions  made  in  the 
Code  to  the  demands  of  effective  discipline 
do  not  Impair  the  esssentlals  of  a  fair,  im- 
partial trial  and  effective  appellate  review." 
Now,  some  18  years  and  two  wars  later.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  concessions  made  in  the 
Code  to  the  demands  of  discipline  have  af- 
fected  the   quality   of   military   Justice.   The 
first  report  in  1953  of  the  conxmittee  required 
to  make  an  annual  ,'\ssessment  of  the  Code 
recommended  17  Immediate  changes.  Reme- 
dial bills  were  proposed  throughout  the  1950's 
and  a  sweeping  American  Legion  bill  in  1959 
proposed    taking    away    court-martial    Juris- 
diction  to   try   servicemen   for   clvUian-t!,T3e 
crimes,   further   limiting   commanders'    con- 
trol of  courts-martial,  requiring  lawyers   In 
special  courts-martial,  and   having  civilians 
on    courts-martial    and    Boards    of    Review. 
But  the  edge  of  reform  had  been  blunted 
by  the  passage  of  the  Code,  and  the  reform 
bills  were  toned  down  by  congressional  com- 


mittees, picked  over  by  the  Pent:igon,  and 
finally  packaged  into  a  rather  benign 
omnibus  bill. 

Advocates  of  reform  of  military  law  have 
difficulty  getting  very  excited  about  this 
omnibus  bill.  It  makes  a  few  needed  and 
valuable  changes  in  court-martial  procedures 
and  administrative  dl.scharges,  but  it  does 
not  attack  the  core  problem-  the  failure  of 
the  Code  to  make  inlUtiry  justice  a  genuine 
judicial  system  This  we:ikness  is  observable 
in  the  every-day  operations  of  milit-iiry  law: 
:i  domineering  comm:incier  can  influence  the 
outrome  uf  a  trial:  the  absence  of  lawyers  in 
lower  c'ourt^s-martial  can  result  in  an  Alice- 
in-Wonderl;ind  trial  where  legal  terms  are 
garbled,  procedures  are  misunderstood,  and 
legal  lights  are  ignored;  built-in  favoritism 
toward  officers,  both  in  and  out  of  court, 
can  prevent  equal  treatment  imder  the  law; 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary who  administer  the  court-martial  con 
be  "so  lacking  in  understanding  of  modem 
concepts  of  criminology,  constitutional  due 
process  and  individual  rleht.<;  th.at  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  Is  Jeopardized. 

Command  influence  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  Justice  in  the  military.  Courts- 
martial  are  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mander, and  so  every  trial  is,  In  a  sense,  a 
test  of  his  disciplinary  policies.  The  com- 
mander is  in  complete  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery; he  decides  whether  to  bring  charges, 
he  appoints  the  court  (similar  to  a  civilian 
Jury),  the  law  officer  (Judge),  the  trial  coun- 
sel" (prosecutor) ,  and  the  defense  counsel 
from  iunong  his  Junior  officers,  and  he  re- 
views the  sentence  with  the  power  to  reduce 
or  waive  it.  It  is  a  little  like  having  a  district 
attorney  act  as  grand  jury,  select  the  Judge, 
both  attorneys  and  the  jury  from  his  staff, 
and  then  review  the  sentence  on  appeal.  The 
Code,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  fair  trial, 
forbids  commanders  from  influencing  the  ac- 
tion of  a  court-martial,  but  the  possibility 
that  a  junior  officer  can  banish  the  Influence 
of  his  commander  (who  rates  him  and  con- 
trols his  assignments )  is  about  as  Ukely  as  a 
senator  not  being  Influenced  by  accepting 
large  gifts. 

Events  of  the  past  year  confirm  the  opin- 
ion that  weaknesses  of  the  1950  Code  are 
seriously  Impairing  the  quality  of  military 
justice.  It  was  one  of  the  rockiest  years  for 
military  Law  in  the  liistory  of  the  Code 
with  deficiencies  splitting  out  at  every  seam. 
There  were  the  charges  last  July  against 
Major  General  Thomas  Lipscomb,  command- 
ing general  of  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  for  tamper- 
ing with  court-martial  trials,  the  worst  case 
of  command  influence  in  years.  (He  was 
cleared  by  the  investigating  law  officer  of 
■Improper"  Influence  after  some  three 
months  of  testimony  that  he  had  threatened 
counsel,  pressured  court  members,  and  ac- 
tively worked  for  harsher  sentences.)  The 
old  specter  of  officer  favoritism  cropped  up 
in  two  separate  courts-martial  last  summer 
when  Army  and  Marine  enlisted  men  were 
convicted  of  murdering  Vietnamese  POW's, 
while  their  officers  who  were  alleged  to  have 
given  the  orders  were  acquitted  (officers  are 
tried  by  an  all-officer  court  while  enlisted 
men  are  only  entitled  to  a  court  composed 
of  one-third  enlisted  men).  Then  there  was 
the  stockade  riot  at  Ft.  Dix,  New  Jersey,  last 
summer,  the  worst  In  years,  when  a  hundred 
minor  offenders,  many  of  them  teen-agers 
who  are  not  usually  a  confinement  problem, 
took  over  a  compound  and  had  to  be  put 
down  by  140  MP's  and  police.  And  through- 
out the  year  there  were  the  courts-martial 
of  Vietnam  dissenters.  Captain  Howard  Levy, 
Privates  Andrew  Stapp,  Richard  Perrin  and 
others  (See  "Dissenters  and  Deserters."  NR. 
Jan.  6.  1968),  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
absolu'eness  of  the  demand  for  confortnlty 
within  the  military  and  the  limited  nature 
of  soldiers'  individual  rights. 

The  passage  of  time  has  tended  to  com- 
promise even  the  strong  points  of  the  Code. 
The  Code  provided  a  number  of  guarantees 
which.  In  1950,  surpassed  those  of  most  civil- 


ian courts,  but  the  Supreme  Coiu-fs  revolu- 
tion in  crtmuial  law  over  the  last  decade  has 
brought  civilian  standards  up  l^.  and  In 
ni.vny  cases  past,  the  guarantees  in  the  Code. 
For  example,  the  1963  Gidi-on  v  Wainuright 
decision  that  indigents  ;ire  entitled  to  a  law- 
yer makes  the  Code  jirovislon  that  only  a 
counsel  lusuallv  a  nonlawyer  junior  officer) 
will  be  provided  in  .special  courts-martial,  a 
second-rate  richt  at  best  And  the  1966  .1/!- 
rci.da  decision  that  a  full  warn.ng  ol  riphts 
must  be  made  prior  to  police  uUerrogation 
makes  the  Code's  rrquiremcnt  ot  a  warning 
(Which  does  not  include  tellinj!  the  accu.sed 
that  a  law\er  will  bo  pro\  idrd  on  request) 
insufficient 

Supreme   Court    decisions   do   not   directly 
affect  the  m.lit.iry  because  milit.'iry  law  has 
been  held  to  be  an  .lutonomous  legal  system 
not  .<iubject  to  the  same  constitutional  sUind- 
ards  .is  civilian  courts.   (However,  the  Court 
of  MiUtiry  Appeals    a  civilian  court  created 
in   1951   bv   the  Code  as  a  .sort  of  "military 
Supreme   Court   "    has   applied   a   number   of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  lo  the  military,  the 
latest  Ijcmg  the  application  of  Miravda  to  the 
military   in   VS   v   Trnipia   in   1967  I    Most  of 
thenbjeciionable  practices  in  milltixry  law  are 
in  those  verv  ..re;is  where  the  miliwiry     has 
not   been    required    lo   comply   with   civilian 
constitutional  standards  on  the  grounds  of 
•military  necessity."  For  ex.imple.  .servicemen 
are  not  entitled  to  a  lawyer  In  special  courts- 
martial  (Which  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
over   60.000    vearlv   courts-material    and,    al- 
though not  as  serious  as  the  general  court- 
martial,  can   still   try   any   offense   including 
murder   and   adjudge   six   months   imprison- 
ment, lines,  demotion  and  a  l>ad  conduct  dis- 
charge I .  The  case  of  Private  James  E  Stapley 
is  an  example  of  how  serious  a  deprivation 
of  the  right  to  a  lawyer  can  be.  Stapley,  19 
years  old.  was  charged  in  a  special  court-mar- 
tial with  check  fraud.  AWOL  and  three  other 
military  crimes.  His  request  for  a  lawyer  was 
refused",   and   a   captain   in   the  Veterinarian 
Corps    whose   only    legal   training  had   been 
some  'cl:isseb  in  military  law,  was  appointed 
his  counsel.  The  capt.iin  confused  the  law. 
incorrecllv  told  him  he  had  no  defense,  and 
advised  him  lo  plead  guilty.  Stapley  later  suc- 
ceeded   in    overturning    his    conviction    on 
habeas  corpus  lo   the   federal   district  court 
in    Utah    on    grounds   of   denial    of    his    6th 
Amendment  right  lo  counsel,  but  other  de- 
cisions bv  the  higher  US  circuit  courts  and 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  now  held 
that  a  serviceman  is  not  entitled  to  a  lawyer 
in   a   special    court-martial    unless   Congress 
changes  the  Code. 

Since  manv  of  ihe  military  crimes  in  the 
Code  are  taken  with  little  change  Irom  the 
18th-centurv  British  military  law,  the  Code 
abounds  with  crimes  which  are  unconstitu- 
tionally vague  under  present-day  standards. 
For  example.  Article  133  lorblds  "conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  gentleman";  Article 
134,  "disorders  and  neglects  lo  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  discipline";  Article  117, 
■provoking  or  reproachful  words  or  gestures 
towards  anv  other  persons  subject  to  the 
Code";  and  Article  88.  "contemptuous  words 
against  the  President.  Vice  President.  Con- 
gress. Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  a  Dp- 
parinient  or  a  legislature  of  any  State."  These 
crimes  are  more  often  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance  (the  mind  conjures 
up  a  sccT'.e  of  MP's  patrolling  a  bar  filled  wrh 
sailors  to  overhear  any  contemptuous  words 
about  the  state  legislature  or  arresting  the 
commander  and  his  staff  at  an  officers'  club 
drinking  partv  for  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer),  and  ihey  are  olten  used  only  v.^hen 
tne  commander  wifnt".  to  get  someone.  Lieu- 
tenant Hcnrv  Howe  Jr.  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  under  "Articles  133  and  88  lor  carrying 
a  .>:ign  reterring  to  "Johnson  fascist  aggres- 
sion ;n  Vietnam^'  in  an  off-post  rally,  and 
other  Vietnam  dissenters  have  been  chartied 
under  these  imprecise  articles.  These  provi- 
sions may  be  r.ecessary  xo  maintain  military 
discipline,  and  few  would  quarrel  with  the 
military's  right  to  discipline  men  for  obvious 
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Infractions.  But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  disciplinary  punishment  and  a  court- 
martial  sentence  of  several  years'  imprison- 
ment for  violations  of  ttfticles  which  are  so 
vague  that  military  men  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  conduct  they  forbid.  The  Clode  should 
be  rewritten  to  remove  these  overly  ambigu- 
ous crimes,  and  the  line  between  discipline 
(a  commander  has  thp  authority,  under 
Article  15.  to  assess  disciplinary  punishments, 
without  court-martial,  of  up  to  one  month's 
conflinement,  demotion  and  fines)  and  the 
more  serious  court-martial  should  be  clearly 
demarcated. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  broad- 
ened the  right  to  an  effective  appeal,  the 
court-martial  appeal  procedures  appear  defi- 
cient. Special  court-martial  convictions  are 
only  reviewed  by  the  convening  authority 
and  the  staff  Judge  advocate  (except  when  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  Is  adjudged),  and 
since  the  convening  authority  Is  the  man's 
commahder  and  the  staff  Judge  advocate  is 
the  commander's  lawyer,  the  review  is  hardly 
equivalent  to  a  civilian  appeal  to  an  Inde- 
pendent and  Impartial  court.  Since  verbatim 
transcripts  are  rarely  made  of  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings. It  Is  even  more  difficult  for  trial 
errors  to  J>e.  reviewed.  There  Is  no  right  to 
ball  In  the^mllltary,  and  although  men  art 
not  usuallyVonflned  prior  to  trial  or  pending 
completion  of  their  appeal,  dissenters  like 
Lieutenant  Howe  and  Captain  Levy  were  de- 
nied release  while  their  appeals  were  pending, 
despite  their  meeting  the  usual  civilian 
standards  for  release  on  ball.  The  ACLU.  rep- 
resenting Lev> .  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
suit  In  the  fedeial  courts  to  require  the  mili- 
tary to  grant  a  right  to  ball. 

The  most  revolutionary  portions  of  the 
prepared  omnibus  bill  relate  to  administra- 
tive discharges  and  special  courts-martial. 
A  serviceman  can  now  be  given  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  In  an  administrative  proceeding 
without  a  Judicial-type  hearing  or  repre- 
sentation by  a  lawyer.  Recent  civil  service 
regulations  have  established  the  right  of  a 
civil  servant  to  a  full  hearing  before  dis- 
missal, with  a  right  to  cross-examine,  present 
evidence,  and  have  a  lawyer,  but  servicemen 
have  no  such  rights.  The  omnibus  bill  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  confront  witnesses 
and  evidence  and  to  obtain  compulsory  ap- 
pearance of  favorable  witnesses  and  evidence 
In  an  administrative  discharge  hearing  las 
well  as  In  courto-martlal  and  other  military 
hearings).  The  special  court-martial  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  are  the  most  controversial 
since  Senator  Sam  Ervin  (D.  N.Cl,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  ou  constitutional 
rights,  added  the  provision  last  year  that 
lawyers  must  be  provided  in  all  special  courts- 
martial.  (Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez  iD. 
Tex.)  has  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  in  the  last  two  sessions. )  But  the 
military,  with  anguished  cries  that  tiiere 
are  not  enough  military  lawyers  and  that 
discipline  would  be  endangered,  wiU  un- 
doubtedly bring  substantial  pressure  to  have 
this  provision  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  the"  present  1950 
Code  is  totally  out  ol  date.  It  was  drafted 
largely  in  terms  of  'Von  Clausewitz's  concept 
of  the  military  (in  his  treatise  On  War  for 
the  19th-century  Prussian  Army)  that  a 
soldier  must  submit  to  "obedience,  order, 
rule  and  method"  and  have  no  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  interests  oi  the  state.  Dwight 
Eisenhower's  generution  could  accept  that 
concept.  Eisenhower,  the  professional  sol- 
dier, never  questioned  the  right  of  the  mili- 
tary to  repress  the  right  of  the  Individual, 
as  shown  by  his  story  in  his  autobiography. 
At  Eaae,  of  being  called  before  the  chief  of 
the  infantry  after  World  War  I  for  writing  a 
paper  for  a  military  journal  which  was  criti- 
cal of  Army  tactics:  "I  was  told  that  my  Ideas 
were  not  only  wrong  but  dangerous  and  that 
henceforth  I  would  keep  them  to  myself. 
Particularly.  I  was  not  to  publish  anything 
Incompatible  with  solid  Infantry  doctrine. 
If  I  did.  I  would  be  hauled  before  a  court- 
martial." 


The  situation  is  vastly  different  today. 
The  United  Slates  Is  In  Its  18th  year  of 
continuous  drafting,  and  the  military  to- 
day, more  than  at  any  time  except  the  height 
of  the  two  world  wars.  Is  made  up  pre- 
dominantly of  civilians. 

The  Doolittle  Board  reported  in  1946: 
"There  is  a  need  for  a  new  philosophy  in 
the  military  order,  a  policy  of  treatment 
of  men,  especially  in  the  ranks,  in  terms 
of  advanced  concepts  in  social  thinking.  The 
present  system  does  not  permit  full  recog- 
nition of  the  dignities  of  man."  The  Board's 
recommendations.  largely  Ignored,  are  still 
valid—  abolish  rules  and  traditions  which  for- 
bid and  discourage  social  association  be- 
tween officers  and  enlisted  men;  eliminate 
the  terms  "officers"  and  "enlisted  men"  and 
substitute  the  term  "soldier"  for  everyone; 
reduce  special  privileges  for  officers  and  dis- 
criminations against  enlisted  men;  abolish 
the  salute  off-biise  and  off-duty;  create  re- 
spect for  the  individual  rights  of  soldiers. 
This  type  of  "democratization""  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  is  long  overdue.  The  Israeli 
.\rmy.  with  its  similar  mixture  of  profes- 
sion.ils  and  short-term  citizen  soldiers,  does 
not  have  many  of  llie  class  distinctions  and 
va.st  differences  in  privileges  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men  which  exist  In  the  Amer- 
ican milluiry.  and  It  serves  as  proof  that 
■"democratization"  does  not  affect  an  army's 
fighting  capabilities,  .'V  movement  for  a  re- 
vamping of  the  role  of  the  serviceman  with- 
in the  military  was  begun  on  December  23, 
10R7  when  a  group  of  servicemen,  acting  un- 
der the  auspices  of  an  antiwar  group,  the 
New  York-based  Committee  for  GI  Rights, 
established  the  ""first  servicemen's  union," 
modeled  after  a  similar  organization  in  the 
Bundeswehr  of  West  Germany.  There  may 
be  a  place  for  the  trade  union  movement 
in  the  military,  and  demands  for  broader 
rights  and  higher  pay  for  enlisted  men  will 
undoubtedly  Increase  as  graduate  stvidents 
are  drafted  in  coming  months. 

Now,  with  the  rapid  'Vietnam  war  build- 
up and  the  substantial  numbers  of  unwill- 
ing draftees  and  reservists  swelling  the  ranks 
o:  the  military,  an  assessment  of  whether 
the  rules  and  concepts  which  have  gov- 
erned our  military  are  still  satisfactory 
.';ho\ild  be  made. 


YEAR  1968  QUESTIONTNAIRE  RE- 
SULTS—33D  DISTRICT  OP  NEW 
YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Robison],  is 
recoRnized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  best  known  words  of  advice  left  us 
by  the  great  Biitish  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke — and  ad\'ice  we  should  never  for- 
get— were  these: 

Your  rfprcsontative  owes  you,  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  be- 
trays instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices 
It  to  your  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  us  have  found 
that  it  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  represent- 
ative government  to.  from  time  to  time, 
determine  constituent  opinion  on  some 
of  the  more  important  issues  of  the  day, 
and  the  opinions  we  thus  receive  can 
often  help  guide  us  in  the  appropriate 
exercise  of  our  judgment. 

In  accordance  with  such  an  ambition, 
early  in  January  of  this  year  I  dispatched 
a  questionnaire  to  the  some  147,000 
households  in  the  33d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  this  body.  Although  the 
returns  are  still  coming  in,  as  of  this 
date  over  18,000  have  been  returned — 
which  I  believe  to  be  an  excellent  per- 


centage of  participation — and  the  an- 
swers to  my  questions  have  been  tabu- 
lated for  me  by  an  independent  data 
processing  firm. 

This  year,  in  an  effort  to  make  our 
sampling  of  opinion  even  more  meaning- 
ful than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  we  also 
asked  those  participating  to  give  us  their 
age  and  income  level,  by  grouping,  and 
also  to  state,  if  they  wished,  their  normal 
political  afniiatlon.  Where  we  had  such 
information — and  most  respondents  fur- 
nished it — we  have  been  able,  through 
use  of  the  computer,  to  establish  some 
characteristic  patterns  for  the  ans'wers 
received  that,  I  believe,  are  revealing  and, 
since  a  good  deal  of  speculation  has  to 
be  involved  in  attempting  to  analyze 
them,  also  intriguing. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks,  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  questions  asked  and  of  the 
returns  received,  as  tabulated  by  per- 
centages, together  with  some  generalized 
information  as  to  the  characteristics — 
by  age,  income,  anti  party  afBliation — of 
those  replying. 

But  what  I  should  like  to  do,  now,  is 
to  comment  specifically  concerning  some 
of  the  answers  received,  leaving  the  oth- 
ers to  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  reviewing  the  several 
questions  relating  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— which  is  so  much  on  our  minds 
these  days — and  giving  my  comments  on 
the  answers  received  to  them. 

My  first  question,  in  this  series,  was 
this: 

Do  you  belle'e  Involvement  In  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States? 

To  this  question,  34.2  percent  of  those 
responding  said  "Yes,"  but  63.5  percent 
said  "No,"  with  the  balance  of  2.3  per- 
cent offering  no  opinion. 

And  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  would  side  with  the  majority  in 
this  respect,  for  I  continue  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  Vietnam — or 
South  Vietnam,  if  we  wish  to  be  more 
specific — is  of  sufficient  strategic  military 
importance  to  us,  or  of  sufficient  strategic 
economic  importance  to  us,  to  make  our 
own  security  dependent  upon  its  se- 
curity; or,  to  turn  it  around  and  put  it 
another  way,  to  make  its  security  central 
to  our  own. 

A  few  of  those  responding  admitted  in 
^companying  letters — and,  as  antici- 
pated, we  received  many  such  supple- 
mentary letters — that  they  were  given 
some  trouble  by  my  use  of  the  word  "was" 
in  my  question.  They  explained  that, 
originally,  they  were  more  or  less  of  the 
opinion  that  South  Vietnam  was  "cen- 
tral'  to  our  own  security,  but  that  they 
were  no  longer  so  sure  of  this  fact  and 
that  if  I  had  used  the  present  tense — 
or  the  word  "is"  in  my  question — they 
would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  aioswer- 
ing  "No." 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  answer  to  my 
second  question  showed  an  interesting 
switch.  Tnat  question  was: 

Even  If  your  answer  (to  question  1)  Is 
"No,"  do  you  believe  U.S.  involvement  in  war 
In  "Vietnam  was  desirable  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communism  In  Asia? 

And,  here,  57.9  percent — a  majority — 
said  "Yes,"  while  35.6  percent  said  "No." 
and  6.5  percent  had  no  opinion. 
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How  do  you^ explain  this  switch,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  most  logical  explanation  would 
seem  to  be  that  my  respondents  were 
demonstrating  their  understanding  of 
and — by  a  slim  majority — their  support 
for  the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  familiar 
'"containment"  policy  which  the  United 
States  lias  been  following  for, some  time: 
a  policy  that  worked  so  well  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  years,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  where  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Truman  doctrine  and  NATO  all 
combined  to  provide  the  fruitful  use  of 
economic  aid  under  a  military  shield 
against  external  aggression. 

This  result  also  probably  indicates 
some  similar  understanding  of,  and  .sup- 
port for,  the  related  "domino"  theory,  in- 
.sofar  as  our  thumb-in-the-dike  opera- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  is  concerned, 
though  the  fact  that  the  approving 
majority  was  not  larger  may  also  indi- 
cate some  growing  doubt  about  the  prac- 
ticality of  our  tiTing  to  prop  up  so  many 
"dominos"  as  we  have,  all  at  once,  and 
so  \1rtually  alone. 

In  any  event,  it  is  admittedly  easier  to 
see  that,  if  not  our  own  security,  then  the 
security  of  a  number  of  other  Asian  na- 
tions is  threatened  when  that  of  South 
Vietnam  is,  the  more  obvious  ones  being 
Laos  and  Thailand,  to  a  lesser  extent 
Cambodia,  and  eventually  perhaps  that 
of  such  nations  as  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Burma,  and  possibly  even  India  and  the 
Philippines. 

So,  here  again,  I  would  side  with  that 
majority  of  my  constituents  who  see 
South  Vietnam  as  being  of  some  strategic 
geopolitical  importance  to  us. 

The  question,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  is, 
how  much? 

Well,  let  us  leave  that  particularly  dif- 
ficult problem  unanswered  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  go  on  to  my  third  question  to 
my  constituents,  which  was: 

Regardless  of  your  answers  to  1 1 )  and  ( 2 ) , 
do  you  generally  approve  of  President  John- 
son's conduct  of  that  war  to  date? 

As  to  this,  Mr.  Johnson  did  no  better 
than  might  have  been  expected,  since  one 
could  anticipate  automatic  "no"  answers 
from  the  polar  points  of  view  toward  the 
war  in  Vietnam — namely,  from  both 
"hawk"  and  "dove" — along  with  some 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  those  members 
of  the  public  who  fall  in  between  such 
extremes  to  see  this  war  ended  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  who  chafe  under  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  a  persistent  stale- 
mate. 

So,  while  33.2  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing said  they  generally  approved  of  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  to  date, 
63.3  percent  said  they  did  not,  with  3.5 
percent  being  undecided. 

And  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  com- 
puterized breakdown  of  our  replies — 
especially  by  party  affiliation — became 
significant  in  attempting  to  analyze  the 
result. 

For,  as  might  have  been  expected  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  party  loyalty, 
those  who  said  they  were  Democrats  ap- 
proved of  the  Johnson  handling  of  the 
war  to  the  tune  of  42.1  percent,  while 
only  31.9  percent  of  the  Republicans 
and  a  meager  28.5  percent  of  the  self- 
styled  "independents"  approved. 

However,  one   might  explain   it.  age 


seemed  to  make  a  difference,  too,  for  of 
those  replying  who  were  under  30  years 
of  age  only  29.3  percent  approved,  while 
the  comparable  figure  for  those  between 
30  and  40  years  was  35.7  percent,  with  the 
percentage  of  those  over  40  dropping 
back  to  33.2  percent.  This  same  phe- 
nomenon appears  again,  with  respect  to 
another  question,  as  I  will  touch  upon  in 
a  moment. 

For  now  comes  along  my  fourth  ques- 
tion—by all  odds  the  most  important 
one  insofar  as  the  series  concerning  Viet- 
nam is  concerned — for  much  of  what  we 
liave  been  discovering  thus  far  is  of 
academic  or.  at  best,  of  only  political  im- 
portance when  ransed  a£;ainst  the  ques- 
tion of  What  .should  we  do  now  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Tills  fourth  question  was  the  hardest 
one  for  me  to  draft,  for  it  involved  the 
offering  of  alternative  courses  for  my 
constituents  to  consider  and  choose  from 
and  I  knew,  at  the  outset,  that  there 
were  probably  other  alternatives  to  list 
as  well  as  better  ways  to  word  those  I 
did  offer.  But  I  did  the  best  I  could  and 
those  who  were  critical  of  my  efforts 
wrote — as  I  expected  they  \"OUld — valu- 
able supplementary  letters  to  af'XMjmpany 
their  returns  of  the  questionnaire,  so 
that  I  have  received  the  benefit  of  their 
individualistic   views   in   any   event. 

However,  here  are  my  suggested  alter- 
natives— as  posed  in  my  fourth  ques- 
tion— and  the  tabulated  results: 

"Again,  regardless  of  your  prior  answers, 
which  course  would  you  now  recommend 
in  Vietnam:  (a)  Stepping  up  military  pres- 
sures to  achieve  earliest  possible  victory?"' — 
which  45.1':  chose;  "(b)  Holding  military 
activity  at  about  present  level?"' — which  5':, 
chose;  ""(c)  Another  pause  In  bombing  North 
Vietnam  to  see  if  this  would  produce  nego- 
tiations?"'—which  12.2';  chose;  "(d)  Turn- 
ing war  over  to  South  Vietnamese  via  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces?""— '»"hlch 
24.2';  chose;  "or  (e)  Immediate  U.S.  with- 
drawal?'"— which  only  6.6' ;.  chose. 

We  have  had  to  show  6.9  percent  of 
those  replying  as  having  no  opinion, 
here,  or  as  choosing  none  of  my  sug- 
gested alternatives.  But  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  this  is  not  wholly  accurate 
since  numerous  respondents  seemingly 
falling  into  this  category  did  write  sup- 
plementary letters  in  which  some  of 
them  offered  their  own  alternatives,  of 
which  by  far  and  away  the  most  pop- 
ular one  was  the  expression  of  their 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  might, 
somehow,  rise  phoenixlike  out  of  the 
ashes  of  our  disappointment  with  it, 
and  provide  us  with  a  satisfactory  polit- 
ical conclusion  to  the  conflict. 

But  how.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  analyze 
the  returns  that  I  received  to  my  ques- 
tion, as  stated? 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  as 
though  my  constituents  were  still  hold- 
ing to  a  "hawkish"  point  of  view.  After 
all.  the  largest  percentage  of  those  reply- 
ing— 45.1  percent — did  opt  for  some  sort 
of  a  military  "victory,"  and  I  have  pur- 
posely put  that  word  in  quotation  marks 
since  I.  myself,  doubt  whether  we  can 
win  anything  further  through  military 
means  in  Vietnam  except  at  a  price 
which,  under  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, would  seem  to  be  an  un- 
acceptable one. 

It   is   not   simply   a   question   of   our 


ability  to  totally  defeat  the  Vietcong  on 
the  battlefield.  Given  time  enough,  I  as- 
.sume  we  could  do  thi,<;— but  such  an  ef- 
fort would  undoubtedly  require  more 
than  the  '206.000  additional  US.  troops 
General  We.stmoreland  is  .suppo.sed  to 
have  asked  for,  and  certainly  more  llian 
tlie  additional  35,000  or  .so  the  President, 
in  another  compromise  with  him.self.  is 
reported  icadv  lo  send. 

Such  an  effort  would  uLso  seem  to  re- 
quire not  only  a  continuation  ol  the  mas- 
sive bombin?  attacks  to  which  we  liave 
been  .subjecting  both  South  and  North 
Vif  tnam.  but  also  .some  escalation  of  that 
co.stly  effort  even  though  it  is  estimated 
that  we  have  already  dropped  some  12 
tons  of  bombs  in  this  war  for  every  .squaie 
mile  in  South  and  North  Vietnam. 

Such  an  effort  would  not  only  biing 
into  question,  again,  the  iK)int  or  limit 
which  both  Ru.s.sia  and  Red  China  have 
.set  for  themselves  for  refraining  from 
direct  participation  in  the  war  .so  long 
as  they  con.sidered  our  purposes  "lim- 
ited," which  apparently  is  a  question  no 
one  can  answ'er,  but  also  the  question  we 
must  try  to  an.swer  which  is:  Can  we 
win  anything  further  in  this  fa.shion  in 
Vietnam  without  almost  totally  destroy- 
ing that  which  we  supposedly  went  tliere 
to  .save? 

There  are,  besides  these  questions,  two 
events  of  recent  weeks  that  bear  upon  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  One  of  those  is 
an  isolated  event:  the  other  represents 
the  culmination  of  the  unwise  fl.scal  and 
monetary  policies  that,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  war  and  the  administration's  un- 
willingness to  face  up  to  its  reality  here 
at  home,  we  have  for  loo  long  been  fol- 
lowing. 

The  first  of  those  events  is.  of  course, 
the  capture  of  the  Pueblo — an  event  that 
so  dramatically  reminded  us  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  bear,  and  the  other  chal- 
lenges we  constantly  face  elsewhere  in 
this  divided  and  dangerous  world.  And 
the  second  is  that  equally  dramatic  flight 
from  the  dollar  and  stampede  for  gold 
that  has  not  only  shaken  the  foundations 
of  the  international  monetary  structure 
our  strength  undergirds,  but  aroused 
proper  concern  here  at  home  and  abroad 
about  whether  we  can  get  our  fiscal  house 
back  in  order  in  time  to  avoid  the  ri.sk 
of  a  recession  or  even  depression,  the 
effects  of  which  would  be  worldwide  in 
scope  and.  unless  avoided,  would  con- 
stitute just  about  the  biggest  boon  global 
communism  could  hope  to  get. 

Though  the  dearest  measure  of  tlie 
cost  of  this  limited  war  to  date  has  been 
in  American  lives,  of  which  over  20.000 
now  have  been  lost — making  this  the 
fourth  bloodiest  war  in  our  histor>-.  be- 
ing exceeded  only  by  the  Civil  War  and 
World  Wars  I  and  II— there  are,  as  we 
are  seeins,  other  costs  that  have  to  be 
reckoned  in  during  any  reappraisal  of 
the  acceptability  of  its  price. 

One  can  recognize  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  debating  the  justification  for  a 
war — or  arguing  about  tlie  strategy  to 
be  pursued  in  winning  it — while  that  war 
is  tiOing  on. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
blink  at  the  underlying  question  which 
confronts  us,  which  is:  Does  victoiT  in 
this  war  actually  lie  on  the  immediate 
battlefield  in  Vietnam  or,  rather,  in  find- 
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Ingr  other  and  better  means  than  Its 
steady  escalation  for  thwarting  whatever 
may  be  the  long-range  Communist  ob- 
jective In  Southeast  Asia? 

This  Is  not  an  easy  question  for  any 
proud  or  patriotic  American  to  try  to 
answer,  and  I  take  no  pleasure  In  asking 
it.  But  It  is  a  question  that  has  to  be 
asked,  and  an  answer  that  has  to  be 
sought  In  the  hard  light  of  present  real- 
ities, and  we  should  permit  neither  pride 
nor  blind  patriotism  to  deter  us  from 
thinking  about  it. 

In  any  event,  perhaps  this  was  the 
question  that  was  running  through  my 
constituents'  minds  as  they  sought  to 
choose  from  among  the  several  alterna- 
tive courses  for  action  now  in  Vietnam 
that  I  offered  them. 

For,  If  we  leave  out  those  who  said  they 
were  undecided,  we  find  that  48  percent 
of  those  responding  either  did  not  favor 
a  further  military  escalation  of  the  war 
or  else  picked  one  or  another  of  the  other 
alternatives  I  suggested  for  either  reduc- 
ing or  ending  our  involvement  in  it. 

That  would  still  not  add  up  to  a  major- 
ity viewpoint  and,  at  best,  only  shows 
something  of  a  standoff  in  my  district 
between  what  might  be  called  warlike 
and  alternative  more  peacef\il  attitudes 
toward  the  Vietnamese  war.  Still,  it  is 
also  a  noteworthy  result  considering  the 
legitimacy  the  general  public  normally 
accords  the  decisions  made  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  intricacies  of  foreign 
policy,  for — as  an  associate  professor  in 
the  department  of  sociology  at  Cornell 
University  wrote  me  about  this  result : 

In  a  random  sample  of  the  population  you 
can  always  expect  the  general  sentiment  to 
be'closer  to  Johnson  and  Westmoreland  than 
to  Kennan  and  Shoup. 

In  the  latier  two  instances,  she  was 
referring,  of  course,  to  former  Ambas- 
sador George  F.  Kennan  and  Maj.  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup.  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
and  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
from  1960  to  1963,  both  of  whom  have 
been  outspoken  critics  of  the  policy  we 
have  been  following  in  Vietnam. 

What  end  result  that  policy  is  actually 
aimed  at  remains,  all  too  unfortunately, 
in  considerable  doubt.  Perhaps  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  actually  seek  a  military 
victory — who  can  tell  for  sure?  But  he 
seems  to  keep  talking  more  in  that  direc- 
tion than  in  any  other,  as  witness  this 
urgent  call  issued  in  Minneapolis  last 
week  when  he  said : 

The  time  has  come  when  your  President 
must  ask  you  to  join  in  a  total  national 
effort — to  win  tlie  war,  to  win  tlie  peace,  and 
to  complete  the  Job  at  home. 

Such  words  may  suffice  as  a  political 
answer  to  the  candidacies  of  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  here  at  home, 
but  they  do  Uttle  to  help  clarify  for  the 
American  people,  or  for  the  enemy,  for 
that  matter,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
watching  world,  exactly  what  our  inten- 
tions and  goals  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  people,  especially,  need 
some  straight  talk  from  their  President — 
they  need  to  have  him  define  what  he 
means  by  "winning"  the  war,  and  they 
need  to  have  him  define  what  he  would 
consider  as  an  American  "defeat,"  should 
one  come  about. 

Until  he  does  so — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  imtil  circumstances  force  him  to  do 


so — we  will  have  to  continue  with  the 
same  kind  of  speculation  and  uncertainty 
that  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  con- 
fusion and  divisions  among  us  for  far 
too  long. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  speculation  I  have  in  mind,  by 
reading  into  the  Record  these  two  para- 
graphs from  a  recent  Walter  Lippmann 
column  in  Newsweek  magazine.  Here  is 
what  Lippmann  wrote: 

Tliere  Is  no  conceivable  way  In  which  the 
war  cin  be  brought  to  an  end  If  terms,  which 
are  less  than  the  dictates  of  an  uncondl- 
tioHal  surrender,  are  regarded  as  "defeat". 
If  .American  forces  cannot  leave  Vietnam 
until  It  is  certain  that  there  is  permanently 
established  in  Saigon  an  anti-Chinese,  anti- 
Hanoi,  anti-Commimlst,  pro-.^merlcan  gov- 
ernment able  to  pacify  the  whole  of  Vietnam, 
then  we  shall  never  be  able  to  leave.  If  we 
do  not  leave,  then  the  war  will  never  end. 

Even  if  General  Westmoreland  is  in  fact 
winning  the  war.  and  even  if  General  Giap 
is  having  a  "last  gasp",  there  is  still  all  Asia 
to  be  pacified  before  we  have  "won",  Lyndon 
Johnson  thinks  he  is  fighting  a  limited  war 
bpc.iuse  he  does  not  escalate  as  fast  as  some 
of  the  generals  would  like  him  to.  The  fact 
i.s  that  his  war  aims  are  unlimited:  They 
promise  the  pacification  of  all  Asia.  For  such 
unlimited  ends  it  is  not  possible  to  win  a  war 
with  limited  means.  Because  our  aims  are 
limitless,  we  are  sure  to  be  "defeated". 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  conclusions  or  opinions  on  other 
matteis,  but  here  I  believe  he  has  put, 
and  most  concisely,  the  central  point 
aiound  which  the  current  congressional 
and  public  reappi'aisal  of  our  policy  in 
Southeast  A.sia  is  revolving.  Where  that 
reappraisal  will  take  us  remains  very 
much  to  be  .seen — and  much  depends  on 
the  Presidential  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  it  in  a  meaningful  manner — but 
I  believe  that  such  a  reappraisal  is  very 
badly  needed,  late  though  the  hour  may 
be. 

Pendina:  that  result,  however,  I  would 
suppose  that  the  President  could  find 
justification  from  the  results  of  my  poll — 
as  he  can  from  others  on  this  compli- 
cated and  confused  subject — for  what- 
ever policy  he  wants  to  pursue  from  now 
on  in  Vietnam.  He  can,  that  is,  if  he 
continues  along  on  the  usual  thesis  that 
a  President  makes  opinion,  rather  than 
following  it.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  my  poll  shows  that  the  President 
would  be  mistaken  to  believe  anything 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  desire 
peace  in  Vietnam,  do  not  want  war  with 
China — or  Russia — and  are  prepared  to 
accept  some  sort  of  compromise  truce 
in  Vietnam  and,  in  fact,  anticipate  a 
negotiated  peace  rather  than  a  victory 
which  will  see  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong. 

I  cannot  prove  this  as  an  absolute  fact, 
of  course,  tro:.!  my  poll — but  most  of  us 
are,  actually,  both  "doves"  and  "hawks" 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  I  cannot 
help  wondering,  for  instance,  what  the 
result  might  have  been  if  I  had  added 
one  phrase  to  my  first  offered  option  in 
this  question,  so  that  it  read: 

(a)  Stepping  up  military  pressures  to 
achieve  earliest  possible  victory,  eren  if  this 
meant  possible  icar  u-ith  Russia  or  China? 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  none  of  us — in- 
cluding the  President — should  place  an 
overreliance  on  public  opinion  polls,  or 


their  results,  bu*,  should  concentrate  in- 
stead on  giving  this  Nation  the  wisest 
and  best  possible  foreign  policy  for  it  to 
follow  in  times  such  as  these  that,  we 
must  believe,  are  as  full  of  opportunities 
for  truly  organizing  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  as  they  are  of  threats  to  that  am- 
bition. 

In  any  event,  since  this  is  an  election 
year,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  potential 
candidates  to  note  that  'our  breakdown 
into  categories  of  those  answering  this 
multiple-choice  question  shows  that  Re- 
publicans tend  to  be  a  bit  more  "hawk- 
ish"— 49.4  percent — than  Democrats — 
41.6  percent — with  the  "independents" 
being  the  least  so  of  all— 34.3  percent, 
this  being  the  division  among  those  se- 
lecting my  option  "  ( a) ." 

And,  for  some  reason  I  cannot  divine, 
those  with  Incomes  over  $10,000  were 
slightly  more  "hawkish"  on  this  choice — 
46.9  percent — that  those  with  incomes 
under  $10,000 — at  43.2  pe-cent. 

While  again,  from  the  standpoint  of 
age  on  this  choice,  the  least  "hawkish" — 
42.6  percent — were  those  under  30  years 
old;  the  most  "hawkish,"  those  between 
30  and  40  years  old — 49  percent — with 
those  "hawks"  over  40  dropping  back 
down  to  44.7  percent. 

How  do  you  explain  this?  Perhaps  it 
could  reflect,  though  this  is  only  a  guess, 
the  fact  that  those  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age  can  afford  to  be  that  bit 
more  "hawkish"  since  they  are,  now,  too 
old  to  be  required  to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
themselves,  but  still  too  young,  as  par- 
ents, to  have  sons  who  might  be  called 
up  for  such  service. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  answer  to 
my  fifth  question  was  something  of  a 
surprise. 

This  was  the  question: 

Would  you  favor  specific  Congressional  ap- 
proval before  a  President  could  again  corrunlt 
U.S.  forces  to  a  future  "limited"  war  like  that 
in  Vietnam? 

And,  here,  a  whopping  79.6  percent 
said  "Yes,"  while  only  18.4  percent  said 
"No,"  with  only  2  percent — next  to  the 
smallest  number  on  any  question — being 
undecided. 

I  think  this  is  especially  significant  for. 
though  the  recent  verbal  scuffle  between 
Secretary  Rusk  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was,  at  best,  a  standoff  and 
Mr.  Rusk,  if  anything,  came  out  ahead 
on  points  even  though  his  performance 
at  times  seemed  like  a  television  rerun 
of  an  old  movie,  does  It  not  clearly  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  badly  want  to  see  Congress  regain 
its  limited  but  important  role  in  helping 
to  shape  foreign  policy? 

I  am  convinced  it  does — and  that  this 
is  a  most  healthy  sign  which  the  Presi- 
dent, astute  politician  that  he  is.  should 
immediately  heed,  and  he  could  find  no 
better  place  to  begin  than  by  consulting 
with  Congress  over  the  need  and  wisdom 
for  more  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  consult- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  permit,  at  long 
last,  true  congressional  debate  over  the 
issues  in  this  war  that  so  plague  and 
seem  to  divide  us. 

No  one  can  predict  what  the  result  of 
such  a  debate  might  be  but  I,  for  one, 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  such  a  de- 
bate would  help  restore  the  sagging  pub- 
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lie  confidence  in  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and,  by  so  doing,  even  strengthen 
the  President's  own  hand  if  we  could 
thereby  regain  the  kind  of  consensus  he 
used  to  so  cherish. 

Skipping,  now,  to  my  eighth  ques- 
tion—for the  wording  of  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  summary  of  my  poll  as  set 
forth  at  the  end  of  these  remarks— this 
produced,  again,  a  bit  of  surprising  re- 
sult. For,  as  you  will  see,  55.9  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  their  support 
of  increased  East-West  trade— that  is, 
between  us  and  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries— while  38,6  percent  dis- 
approved, with  5.5  percent  haung  no 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  hardening  of  at- 
titudes between  our  Nation  and  Russia 
that  has  accompanied  the  escalation  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  which  could  not 
long  continue  if  Russia  ceased  to  supply 
Hanoi  with  arms  and  other  strategic  ma- 
teriel, one  could  have  expected  a  thumbs- 
down  attitude  on  the  President's  an- 
nounced desire  to  build  some  trade 
bridges  to  the  East. 

But,  even  the  Republicans  who  re- 
sponded favored  this  proposal — on  which, 
quite  obviously.  Congress  is  not  prepared 
to  act  at  this  time— to  the  tune  of  49.9 
percent,  with  44  percent  being  opposed 
and  6.1  percent  imdecided,  while  the 
Democrats  were  more  willing — 65.1  per- 
cent— to  take  a  chance  on  our  ability  to 
use  such  a  trade  lever  to  further  the 
moderation  of  overall  Russian  attitudes, 
with  the  independents  voting  at  a  69.1- 
percent  level  for  such  an  attempt.  Here, 
income  level  again  seemed  to  be  impor- 
tant, for  It  was  those  vnth  incomes  of 
over  $10,000  a  year — at  63.4  percent — 
who  carried  the  proposition,  while  those 
with  lower  incomes  registered— at  49.9 
percent — a  rMor-thin  disapproval  of 
such  an  idea. 

Still  more  revealing  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
the  age  differential— for,  as  to  this,  those 
responding  who  were  under  30  years  of 
age  were — at  68.4  percent — far  more 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  Russia  as  a 
trade  partner  than  those  between  30  and 
40 — at  54.9  percent — or  those  still  older 
respondents  who  were  reluctant — at  51.5 
percent — to  really  believe  Russia  had  or 
could  change  its  cold  war  attitudes. 

My  next  two  questions  were  on  the 
"bread  and  butter"  issue  of  increased 
Federal  taxes.  For  the  wording  of  these 
questions,  I  suggest  you  look  again  at  the 
subsequent  summary,  but  the  result 
shows  the  anticipated  reluctance  of  any- 
one to  pay  any  more  in  taxes.  Federal  or 


otherwise,  than  they  now  do.  My  re- 
spondents turned  down  the  President's 
10-percent  surtax  proposal  by  77.7  per- 
cent to  19,8  percent,  with  2,5  percent  un- 
decided, but  then  turned  around— in  an 
swer  to  my  tenth  question — to  say  they 
might  support  a  surtax  if  Federal  spend- 
ing was  simultaneously  cut  by  about  the 
same  amount  as  the  tax  would  bring  in, 
the  vote  here  being  45.4  percent  for,  with 
36.4  percent  still  stubbornly  opposed,  and 
with  the  undecideds  at  a  high  of  18.2  per- 
cent holding  the  balance  of  power. 

The  categorical  breakdown  showed, 
not  surprisingly,  that  Republicans  were 
more  opposed  to  the  surtax— 83  per- 
ent — than  the  Democrats — at  67.4  per- 
cent— or  the  independents — at  72,3  per- 
cent. It  also  showed  that  those  with 
incomes  below  $10,000  were  more  op- 
posed— at  80,8  percent — than  their  more 
effluent  neighbors— at  75.3  percent. 

But.  when  it  came  to  the  turnaround— 
on  question  10 — it  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  only  the  Republicans  who 
were  really  interested  in  reduced  Federal 
spending,  for  their  support  for  the  surtax 
jumped  all  the  way  from  15.2  to 
49,6  percent,  if  it  were  to  be  accompanied 
by  roughly  the  same  amount  in  curtailed 
spending,  while  the  Democrat'c  figure 
changed  only  from  30,3  to  36  per- 
cent in  such  an  event,  and  the  independ- 
ents were  only  so  impressed  by  the  idea 
of  such  a  package  arrangement  that  their 
support  for  the  surtax  went  from  25  to 
39.2  percent,  from  all  of  which,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident really  wants  his  surtax  proposal 
enacted  he  had  better  look  for  help  over 
here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  where  the 
idea  of  fiscal  responsibility  has  always 
seemed  to  have  broad  appeal. 

It  is  not  particularly  .significant,  but 
vou  might  be  interested  in  noting  that 
"those  with  incomes  over  $10,000  were 
slightly  more  willing  to  buy  the  surtax 
idea  on  its  own  merits— at  22.7  percent.— 
than  their  less  affluent  neighbors— at  17 
percent;  but  that,  in  the  turnaround  on 
the  idea  of  combining  tax  increases  with 
spending  reductions,  this  brought  more 
support  from  the  lower-income  i^eople — 
at  45.9  percent — than  it  did  from  those  in 
those  higher  brackets— at  only  44,7  per- 
cent. Could  it  be  because  those  folks  in 
the  lower  brackets  have  been  feeling  the 
pinch  of  inflation  more,  and  may  more 
accurately  relate  its  source  to  unre- 
strained Federal  expenditures?  Perhaps 

so. 
On  my  question  relating  to  the  poverty 
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program— question  11— income  levels 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  at  all.  but 
politics  did,  for  Democrats,  perhaps  rec- 
ognizing this  as  Mr,  Johnson's  own  fa- 
vorite program,  favored  its  continuation 
and  gradual  enlargement — at  64.1  per- 
cent^ — as  did  the  independents — at  57  3 
percent— while  it  was  the  disapproving.: 
Rcpublican.s— at  a  sui)i>ort  level  of  only 
37  percent— who  brought  the  result 
.slightlv  below  the  break-even  point, 
though  the  undecided— at  4  percent — 
really  could  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Rent  .subsidies — a  subject  of  perennial 
debate  arouiid  here— took  a  beating,  in 
question  12.  from  both  Republicans— of 
whom  only  29.1  percent  registered  sup- 
port— and  independents — at  a  somewhat 
surprising  44.9  percent— while  even  the 
Democrats  could  only  rally  a  slim  52,7 
percent  in  favor  of  this  key  Great  Society 
program,  with  income  levels,  once  again, 
secmine  to  make  no  difference. 

My  final  question— the  13th— related 
to  that  long-standing  debate  over  a  Fed- 
eral gun  control  law,  about  which  all  of 
us  have  probably  had  more  mail,  pro  and 
con.  than  on  any  other  Issue  in  recent 
years,  including  that  far  more  imix)r- 
tant  is.sue  of  Vietnam. 

If  I  had  hoped  my  poll  might  help  me 
make  up  my  mind  on  this,  it  did  not, 
really,  for  the  result  was  still  pretty 
close,  with  52.6  percent  favoring  some 
such  law— the  specifics  of  which  would  be 
left  up  to  U.S— while  45.6  percent  were  op- 
posed, and  strongly  .so.  one  can  assume 
from  their  letters,  with  1.8  percent  being 
undecided. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  explain  it.  but  the  Democrats  were  far 
more  in  favor— at  61.7  percent^-of  such 
a  law,  than  the  Republicans — at  48.2 
percent— with  the  "independents  "  regis- 
tering their  approval  at  58.5  percent; 
and,  once  again.  It  was  those  "hawkish" 
30-  to  40-year-olds  who — at  53.1  per- 
cent—were most  opposed  of  all  age 
group.i. 
Well,  that  is  the  story.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  and.  indeed, 
a  fascinating  experience  for  me  to  have 
made  this  sampling  of  public  opinion  in 
my  district,  and  it  is  my  hope— in  mak- 
ing this  report— that  the  results  I  ob- 
tained, if  not  my  own  comments,  will 
be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  some  value 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  notice 
these  remarks. 

Tlie  recapitulation  of   questions   and 
results  follows : 


■Wo  Yes 

opinion 


No 


1  Do  you  believe  Involvement  inj»ar  in  Vietnam  was  essential  to  the 

security  ol  the  United  States' - ----      ■:■  •> 

2  Even  it  your  answer  is  "No",  do  you  beheve  U.S.  involvement  in 

war  in  Vietnam  was  desirable  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism  in  Asia? - -- 

3  Regardless  ot  your  answers  to  (1)  and  (2),  do  you  generally  ap- 

prove  of  President  Johnson's  conduct  ot  that  war  to  dale? i.  » 

4  Aaam   regardless  of  your  prior  answers,  which  course  would  you 

now  recommend  in  Vietnam  (check  one):  (a)  Stepping  up 
military  pressures  to  achieve  earliest  possible  victory?  4b  1: 

(b)  Holding  military  activities  at  about  present  level?  bX^: 

(c)  Another  pause  in  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  see  il  this 
would  produce  negotiations?  12,2;  (d)  Turning  war  over  to 
South  Vietnamese  via  gradual  withdrawal  ol  U.S,  forces?  Z4.Z; 
(e)  Immediate  U.S.  withdrawal?  6  6,  No  opmion.  6.9. 

5  Would  you  lavor  specific  congressional  approval  before  a  President 

could  again  commit  U.S,  forces  to  a  future  limited  war  like  that 
in  Vietnam? - - 


34, 2        63.  b 


No        Yes 

opinion 


No 


,  do  you  favor 
meet 


57,  a 
312 


35.5 
63.3 


79.6        18.4 


6    Regardless  ot  your  vew  toward  the  wsr  in  Vietnam,  di 

cintmuation  ol  the  Selective  Service  System  1j  meet  .ulure 
military-manpower  needs'.  .  -     ,  ■     ,  ,  ._,„  ,Vi,." 

7.  Do  you  favor  stricter  Government  prosecution  ot  violations  01  ine 
Selective  Service  Act'  .  ^   - --       ■      .u. 

8  Do  vou  lavor  steps  to  increase  East-West  trade-  between    he 

United  States  on   one  hand  and   Russia   and  the  so-called 
Soviet-bloc  countries  on  the  other'         .    .  - 

9  Do  you  support  the  President  m  his  request  to  Concress  lor  a 

10-percent  increase  (surtax)  in  Felerai  income  taxes?  - 

10  If  your  answer  is  "'io",  would  vou  su;[/)it  that  request  if  the 

President  would  arree  to  cut  felerai  spending  Ly  roughly  the 
.     same  amount  the  surtax  would  bring  in?    .     ,.^    cW 

11  Do  you  favor  continuation,  and  gra.luai  enlargement,  ot  the  heo- 

eral  Government's  war-on-pov»rtv  rrof  ram'   .       .  .       -- 

\2i  Do  you  lavor  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  helplowenncomelamiiies 

meet  their  housing  needs? ■ ■t.--.,- 

13.  Do  you  favor  stricter  Federal  controls  over  sale  and  ownership  ol 

firearms?. -  — - 


2,5 


2 

C 

1 

1.8 


77.4 
74.5 

55.9 
19,8 


45.4 
45.4 
36.5 
516 


19 : 

22.9 

38.6 
77.7 

36.4 
50.6 
59  4 
45.6 
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Age; 


Percent 


Under  30  v.. 16. 9 

30-40 : .  22.0 

Over  40- .  44.6 

Unknown.- 16.5 

Family  income  (per  year): 

UnderJlO.OOO j... -  47.3 

Over  $10,000-  ._ -  37.0 

Unknown , - 15-' 


Politics:  P"""' 

Republican - 53.6 

Democrat 15. 1 

Independent - 13.1 

Unknown ^ - l'.* 


U.N.  CENSURE  OP  ISRAEL 
APPALLING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's support  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution  censur- 
ing Israel  last  Sunday  made  a  mockery 
of  all  the  pious  truth  about  the  necessity 
of  displaying  firmness  and  willpower  to 
deter  the  terrorism  and  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

The  resolution  ignored  the  real  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  unrelent- 
ing buildup  of  the  El  Fatah  terrorists  by 
the  most  radical  Communists  and  Arab 
elements  with  the  collaboration  of  King 
Hussein,  of  Jordan.  I  am  appalled  that 
the  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  approved  of  and  voted  for  the 
resolution  that  emerged.  This  indicated 
to  the  radical  Arabs  and  the  Russians 
that  they  have  found  a  soft  spot  along 
the  Jordanian-Israel  cease-fire  lines,  a 
sort  of  privileged  sanctuary  from  behind 
which  they  can  sally  forth  and  spread 
havoc  into  Israel. 

The  administration  has  displayed  a 
lack  of  will  power  and  resolve  by  going 
along  with  the  one-sided  unilateral  con- 
demnation of  Israel.  This  appeasement 
tendency  will  be  quickly  noted  in  Cairo. 
Damascus,  Amman,  Moscow,  and  El 
Fatah  command  posts.  It  encourages 
more  terrorism  and  undermines  hopes  for 
stability  and  negotiations.  Israel  has 
certainly  as  much  right  to  defend  her 
territory  against  guerrilla  terrorists  as 
we  have  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
approved  a  resolution  that  undermines 
the  peace  by  placing  all  the  onus  on  the 
victim  of  aggression  rather  than  the  true 
instigators.  I  urge  that  this  policy  be  re- 
versed at  once. 


BILLS   TO   CHANGE   FEDERAL   BAIL 
LAW 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  introduced  legislation  which 
will  sti-engthen  existing  laws  to  deal  with 
the  increasing  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  accused  persons  during  the 
time  they  are  free  on  bail. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  revise  ex- 
isting bail  practices  in  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

One  bill  would  deny  bail  to  a  person 


charged  with  an  offen.se  punishable  by 
death  or  an  offeii.se  involving  the  use 
of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon. 

The  other  bill  would  amend  the  Ball 
Refoi-m  Act  of  1966  to  require  a  judicial 
officer  to  consider  the  defendant's  po- 
tential danger  to  the  community  or  to 
another  person  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  release  the  accused  iiending 
liial. 

Right  now,  in  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem, a  judge  can  only  take  into  account 
those  factors  which  will  insure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accu.sed  when  deciding 
whether  to  admit  him  to  bail  pending 
trial. 

Only  when  the  accused,  first,  is  charged 
with  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  or 
second,  has  been  convicted  and  is  await- 
ing sentence  or  iias  appealed,  may  the 
judge  consider  the  defendant's  potential 
danger  to  the  community  or  another  per- 
son, as  well  as  his  likelihood  of  flight. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  bail 
provisions  should  be  strengthened  by 
denying  bail  to  an  accused  whose  offense 
involved  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  dan- 
gerous weapon,  or  is  punishable  by 
death. 

In  pressing  for  early  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  I  also  call  for  the  as- 
surance of  a  speedy  trial  for  any  defend- 
ant denied  bail.  The  judiciaiy  of  this  Na- 
tion, State  and  Federal,  must  bear  this 
responsibility. 

Available  statistics  point  to  the  need 
for  tightening  our  bail  practices. 

Crime  in  the  Nation  is  on  the  increase. 
The  latest  figures  released  by  the  FBI 
are  shocking.  Seiious  crime  increased 
16  percent  in  1967  over  1966.  Crimes  of 
\dolence  up  15  percent;  robbery  up  27 
percent. 

Serious  assaults  where  a  gun  was  used 
as  the  weapon  rose  22  percent;  one  out 
of  every  five  assaults  was  committed  with 
a  gun.  The  viscious  street  crime  of  armed 
robbery  had  a  sharp  upswing  of  30  per- 
cent and  a  firearm  was  used  in  58  percent 
of  all  robbery  offenses. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  between  Janu- 
ary 1.  1963  and  October  8.  1965,  there 
were  2.776  persons  being  held  for  action 
of  the  grand  jury  on  felony  charges. 

During  this  period,  a  total  of  253  fel- 
onies were  charged  against  207  of  these 
persons.  T\vo  hundred  and  twenty-two 
of  these  felonies  occurred  while  the  de- 
fendant was  released  on  trial  bond. 

These  figures  were  obtained  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  in  collecting  data,  the  Com- 
mission study  included  only  felony  of- 
fenses brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
District  grand  jury. 

Of  the  207  persons  in  the  survey  who 
allegedly  committed  the  253  felonies, 
only  seven  persons  were  not  convicted  of 
either  the  original  or  the  subsequent 
charge. 


I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  report  made  in 
1966.  supports  a  tightening  of  the  bai' 
procedure ; 

Tlie  Commission  recommends  amendment 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  allow  the  court  to 
consider  the  defendant's  potential  danger  to 
the  community  as  well  as  the  likelihood  of 
flight  in  setting  conditions  of  release.  While 
it  is  possible  that  constitutional  objections 
may  be  raised  against  any  restrictions  on  a 
person's  liberty  based  on  a  belief  that  he  is 
a  danger  to  society,  we  believe  that  reasonable 
restrictions  would  be  no  more  unlawful  than 
tliose  presently  imixjsed  to  ensure  the  accused 
presence  at  trial. 

I  strongly  urge  immediate  action  on 
this  bill  to  assist  the  law  enforcement 
officers  of  this  Nation,  and  to  better  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  in- 
creasing criminal  acts  against  their  per- 
son and  property. 


ANTI-SEMITISM    IN    THE    SOVIET 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recurrent  evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  source  of 
much  alarm  in  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  Government  is  alert  to 
the  danger  and  is  not  accepting  it  com- 
placently. Earlier  this  month.  Ambas- 
sador Morris  B.  Abram  delivered  a 
compelling  address  at  the  United  Na- 
tions expressing  the  concern  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
substantive  portion  of  that  address  Into 
the  Record,  with  the  plea  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  their  attention; 
Statement  by  Morris  B.  Abram.  tJ.S.  Rep- 
resentative IN  THE  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission ON  THE  Reports  of  the  Subcom- 
MissioN  on  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion AND  Protection  of  MiNORiriEs 
'  Four  years  ago,  this  month,  when  I  was 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  Subcommission,  I 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Trofun  Klchko's 
book,  Judaism  Without  Embellishment.  I 
said  then  and  I  say  now  that  this  book,  is- 
sued by  an  official  organ  of  Soviet  society,  is 
a  damnable  instance  of  religious  hate  mon- 
gerlng,  a  vicious  piegs  of  anti-Semitic  liter- 
ature, reminiscent  of  Hitler,  Goebbels,  Stret- 
cher and  other  depraved  Nazi  authors.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  original  form. 
One  does  not  have  to  read  Ukrainian  to  get 
Its  cruel  and  hateful  message.  Just  look  at 
the  Illustrations.  Anyway,  after  attention 
was  called  to  the  book,  there  was  a  v;orld- 
wide  clamor  against  this  recrudescence  of 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Ukraine,  where  some 
of  Hitler's  worst  anti-Jewish  policies  found 
fertile  and  long  cultivated  soil  during  the 
German  occupation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
various  Communist  parties  and  leaders  out- 
side the  USSR  reacted  to  the  exposure  of  the 
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Klchko  book  with  particular  horror,  and 
soon  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  force  of 
world  opinion,  retreated  from  Ite  support  of 
the  book. 

Fairness  requires  my  saying  that  anti- 
Semitism  and  Its  literature  has  not  been 
unknown  to  American  society.  However,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  never  published  an 
anti-Semitic  twok.  Certainly  It  would  not 
take  a  crescendo  of  world-wide  criticism  to 
bring  the  U.S.  to  a  prompt  denouncement  of 
the  act  of  any  ofRciai  person  who  perpetrated 
any  such  disgrace  as  Klchko. 

In  the  Soviet  Union.  Klchko's  deed  was 
surely  a  crime  under  Article  74  of  the  1961 
Criminal  Code  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  based  on 
Article  11  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Criminal 
Jurisprudence  of  the  USSR  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  December  1958.  In  the 
Ukraine  these  provisions  appear  In  Article  66 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  The  sincerity  of  the 
Soviet  Acts  reportedly  taken  against  Klchko 
may  be  tested  by  this  question:  Was  Klchko 
ever  accused  of  this  violation  of  law?  Appar- 
ently not. 

Now  we  learn  that  Klchko  Is  actually  back 
at  work.  Here  is  the  proof:  In  October  last, 
an  article  appeared  In  the  Soviet  News  news- 
paper Komsamolskoye  Znamya,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Young  Communist  League 
of  the  Ukraine.  This  article  feeds  on  ancient 
fears,  alleging  a  mythical  world  Jewish  con- 
spiracy to  dominate  world  politics.  This  Is  a 
theme  first  advanced  in  the  Czarist  regime 
In  the  notorious  forgery,  the  Protocols  of  the 
Learned  Elders  of  Zion,  which  became  a  bible 
of  the  Hitler  regime  and  fed  the  fears  which 
fed  the  fires  and  stoked  the  furnaces  of 
Auschwitz. 

Competent  historians  with  psychiatric 
training  are  now  telling  us  that  Hitler  was 
able  to  turn  Europe  into  a  Jewish  charnel 
because  of  his  skillful  and  calculated  use  of 
the  fears  Invoked  by  the  myth  of  a  Jewish 
world  conspiracy.  The  extermination  of  the 
Jews,  of  course,  offended  the  norms  of  the 
20th  century  European  civilization  in  which 
It  occurred.  Yet  those  who  participated,  as 
Eichmann,  felt  little  or  no  sense  of  guilt, 
because  of  the  peculiar  and  distorted  way  In 
which  they  regarded  the  victims.  To  produce 
this  inhuman  feeling  in  normal  humans, 
German,  Russian,  Ukrainian  or  American,  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  indoctrination 
Is  first  required,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
withdraw  from  the  proposed  victim  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  view  of  him  as  an- 
other human  being.  The  victims  must  be  first 
perceived  as  things,  or  as  animals,  or  as 
vermlns,  or  as  sub-humans,  or  as  reincarna- 
tions of  evil,  or  m  any  case,  as  a  desperate 
threat. 

The  victim  does  not  have  to  be  Jewish — 
he  may  be  a  Christian  victim  of  other  sincere 
Christians  who  first  perceive  him  or  her  as 
a  witch.  Thousands  of  "witches"  lost  their 
lives  In  the  17th  century,  'the  lesson  is  apph- 
cable  to  our  own  times:  an  Individual  Capi- 
talist who  sees  a  Communist  or  an  individual 
Communist  who  perceives  a  Capitalist  as— 
a  sub-class  of  homo  sapiens  and  therefore 
a  desperate  threat,  is  in  the  rut  which  per- 
mits annihilation  without  a  pang  of  con- 
science. 

Now  I  pronounce  the  myth  of  the  World 
Jewish  conspiracy  as  promulgated  In  the 
Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zion  and 
as  repeated  thematlcally.  at  least  In  recent 
Soviet  virritings,  as  the  most  spectacularly 
successful  of  all  the  Instruments  precondi- 
tioning to  mass  murder. 

At  all  costs,  no  matter  what  temporary 
political  advantages  the  Soviets  may  gain 
from  this  line.  It  must  he  avoided. 

It  Is  particularly  regrettable  that  at  the 
time  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  In  vicious 
cartooning  and  harpooning  of  Jews  In  various 
parts  of  the  world— replaying  the  anti- 
Semitic  Czarist  and  Nazi  themes  of  conspir- 
acy Mr.  Klchko  should  be  honored.  Yet  on 
January  20,  1968  It  was  reported  In  Pravada 


Ukrainy.  the  official  organ  of  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  Party,  that  Klchko  received  the 
Diploma  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
in(»  Atheism. 

Thus,  Klchko  Is  rehabilitated  to  use  a 
Soviet  phrase,  restored  to  official  favor  and 
rewarded. 

The  Soviet  record  regarding  Jews  Is  not  by 
any  means  all  black.  In  fact,  the  regime  be- 
gan with  a  great  promise  to  reverse  the 
Czarist  reactionary  anti-Semitic  policies 
which  were  vigorously  denounced  and  re- 
versed by  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  State, 
V.  I.  Lenin.  Such  persecution  of  the  Jews 
was  also  denounced  by  generations  of  Rus- 
!:lan  IntelUgensla  and  most  eloquently  con- 
demned by  the  great  Soviet  wTlter,  Maxim 
Gorky,  whose  centennial  is  being  observed 
this  vear. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  many  economic  rights 
are  enjoyed  by  Jews  as  others  and  the  promise 
of  the  future  before  Stalin's  time  seemed 
very  bright  Indeed. 

Yet  political  policy  considerations  joined 
with  an  aversion  to  religion,  has  produced  a 
crisis  within  Soviet  society  of  which  Klchko 
Is  the  phenomenon  and  the  symptom. 

History  tells  us  that  If  the  Jewish  religious 
group  Is  not  safe,  none  other  Is;  that  If  one 
Christian  may  be  burned  as  a  witch,  another 
mav  be  declared  to  be  one. 

a"s  Ben  Franklin  put  It  to  a  less  crowded 
planet:  "We  must  all  hang  together  or  as- 
suredly we  shall  all  hang  separately." 


PROJECT  OUTREACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  FeighanI  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland  is  part  of  a  new  and  novel 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
try's urban  areas. 

We  are  aware  that  decay  is  occurring 
in  the  heart  of  so  many  of  our  cities. 
There  has  been  an  unfortunate  out- 
movement  of  businesses  and  people  from 
our  central  cities — an  out-migration  of 
the  wealth  and  leadership  it  takes  to 
make  a  community  thrive. 

Left  in  so  many  of  our  central  cities 
are  people  without  the  resources  to  move 
and  without  jobs  which  would  bring 
such  resources.  If  a  business  enterprise 
remains,  it  is  often  owTied  by  an  absentee 
entrepreneur  too  far  away  to  take  the 
kind  of  interest  the  area  desen,-es. 

The  Cleveland  project  represents  an 
effort  to  reverse  this  unfortunate  trend. 
It  is  designed  to  restore  in  the  central 
cities  the  kind  of  business  activity  that 
counts— businesses  that  can  offer  jobs 
and  that  can  offer  ownership  that  is  con- 
cerned about  the  community  of  which  it 
is  a  part. 

This  effort  is  known  as  Project  Out- 
reach, and  its  principal  purpose  is  to 
promote  economic  development  in  our 
depressed  urban  areas.  An  important  by- 
product, of  course,  is  the  domestic  tran- 
quility our  Constitution  defines  and 
which  each  of  us  seek. 

Project  Outreach  is  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Committee  for 
Equal  Participation  in  Business — an  or- 
ganization created  by  the  terms  of  a 
contract  between  the  National  Business 
League  and  two  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 


In  working  with  minority  small  busi- 
nessmen in  our  urban  areas.  Project 
Outreach  is  seeking  to  promote  economic 
development — and  the  jobs  and  income" 
that  come  with  it— by  offering  business 
trainina  and  technical  assistance,  partic- 
ularly with  re.<:pect  to  the  development 
of  equity  capital. 

In  a  broader  .sense.  Project  Outreach 
will  brin^  massive  resources  to  bear  on 
the  need  for  the  economic  development 
of  our  central  cities— an  economic  de- 
velopment that  will  involve  those  resi- 
dents of  the  area  as  owiers  and  man- 
agers of  businesses  which  can  hire  and 
serve  those  who  live  there. 

The  National  Business  League, 
founded  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in 
1900.  is  the  parent  organization  of  most 
of  the  18  national  Negro  trade  associa- 
tions. Since  its  inception,  the  league  has 
been  devoted  to  promoting  sound  busi- 
ness enterprise  among  disadvantaged 
small  businessmen. 

The  National  Business  League  con- 
tinues to  be  the  central  agency  through 
which  numerous  distinguished  national 
Neoro  educational  and  business  leaders 
have  sought  to  apply  their  talents  to  the 
need  for  the  economic  development  of 
minorities  through  participation  in  and 
control  of  business. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Equal  Participation  in 
Business,  Berkeley  G.  Burrell.  president 
of  the  National  Business  League,  stated; 

It  is  our  deep  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
produce  the  kind  of  interracial  cooperation 
that  will  make  our  people  better  business 
operators,  more  meaningful  symbols  of  the 
kind  of  material  success  that  the  worlds 
richest  socletv  offers  the  majority  of  Its  citi- 
zenry, and  the  firm  and  lasting  confidence 
that"  business  people  have  for  each  other 
that  will  vastly  expand  our  economic  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  Burrell  said: 

Business  is  the  motor  force  of  our  society 
and  provides  the  fuel  for  its  operation  The 
free  and  unfettered  operation  of  the  profit- 
making  process  is  the  sole  source  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  stature.  What  we 
say  to  vou  here  Is:  If  you  join  hands  with  us 
here  and  now  we  can  reduce  the  tremendous 
liability  of  public  welfarism  and  high  police 
costs  by  makine;  the  elements  coiitrlbulme  to 
these  costs  productive  units  within  the 
society. 

We  will  do  this  not  with  hat-trick  speed 
but  through  sustained  motivational  effort, 
visible  examples  of  material  rewards  lor 
dilieent  performance,  and  positive  images  of 
responsible  citizenship.  And.  we  submit  that 
the  cost  to  you.  your  firms  and  our  society 
will  be  substantially  less  than  the  cost  ol 
military  suppression  of  ill-advised  and  irra- 
tional violence.  Violence  as  we  have  teen  it 
recentiv,  is  an  emotional  response  to  im- 
mediate stimuli,  underwritten  by  deep- 
seated  grievances  ignored.  To  suppress 
violence  is  to  expend  resources;  to  support 
the  indigent  is  to  expend  resources:  to  tran.s- 
form  the  non-productive  to  roles  of  produc- 
tivitv  is  to  create  and  add  to  the  Nation's 
resources.  As  buslne.ss  people.  It  is  our  in- 
herent responsibility  to  make  this  trans- 
formation— here  and  now — at  this  potnf  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Project  Outreach  is  not  a  broad  pro- 
gram. At  present,  only  12  cities  come 
under  the  national  program.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  National  Business  League, 
however,  that  ^he  idea  \\ill  spread  and 
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produce,  through  local  effort,  Outreach 
offices  in  hundreds  of  American  cities. 

Through  these  offices  practical  business 
training  can  be  developed.  Sources  of 
equity  capital  can  be  identified,  and  hold- 
ers of  such  capital  can  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  this  important  effort 
to  stimulate  domestic  tranquility  and 
promote  economic  growth. 

I  am  glad  Cleveland  is  a  part  of  this 
important  effort  and  I  share  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  expanded. 


IT  IS  ILL  ADVISED  FOR  OUR  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  SEND  ARMS  TO 
JORDAN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gard It  as -exceedingly  ill  advised  for  our 
Government  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
to  send  arms  to  Jordan.  The  Jordanian 
Goverrunent  has  shown  itself  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
instability  of  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
sanctioned  the  use  of  its  territory  for 
guerrilla  bases.  It  has  already  taken  an 
unwise  United  Nations  resolution  to 
mean  that  its  murderous  conduct  is  in- 
ternationally acceptable.  Sending  arms 
to  Jordan  now,  apart  from  the  threat 
they  imply,  suggests  that  the  United 
States,  too,  agrees  with  Jordanian  poli- 
cies. Israel  may  not  find  itself  disad- 
vantaged by  the  hardware — though  that 
is  a  major  consideration — but  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  hurt  by  this  expression  of 
American  confidence  in  Arab  terrorism. 
I  urge  the  administration  to  change  its 
mind  about  arms  to  Jordan. 


HERE  IS  A  MODEL  CITY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Butte  and 
Helena,  Mont.,  have  been  designated  for 
model  cities  planning  grants.  I  have 
watched  these  two  applications  progress 
from  the  drawing  boards  and  I  know 
the  local  initiative;  the  local  enthusiasm 
and  the  local  hopes  wnich  have  contrib- 
uted to  make  this  goal  come  true. 

But  this  is  really  not  the  goal  for  which 
our  two  communities  are  working.  It  is  a 
stepping  stone,  not  a  goal.  Local  officials 
and  civic  leaders  know  that  many,  many 
long  houi's  of  hard  work  remain  ahead 
before  Butte  and  Helena  will  be  model 
cities  as  envisioned  in  this  program.  But 
that  day  will  come.  I  have  confidence 
that  it  will  come  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  these  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  editorial  here 
which  I  clipped  from  the  March  24 
Butte-Anaconda  Standard.  It  Illustrates 
the  local  determination  which  has  won 


for  Butte  model  city  designation.  It  illus- 
trates the  local  determination  which,  I 
believe,  will  make  Butte  a  "model"  model 
city: 

Model  Model  City 

Butte  could  become  a  model  city  under  the 
federal  program  of  that  title  if  It  carefully 
and  conscientiously  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  program:  If  It  gets  the  close  cooperation 
of  all  local  governmental  bodies;  if  the  peo- 
ple and  their  officials  can  work  toward  a 
common  goal  without  friction. 

These  are  not  idle  ifs  Much  more  could 
liave  Ijeen  accomplished  in  this  city  and 
county  if  there  had  been  less  abrasive  in- 
dependence .ind  narrow  attitudes. 

There  is  the  prospect  that  tills  federal 
project  will  end  with  just  the  federal  plan- 
ning grant,  unless  the  closest  coordination 
of  interest,  elfort  and  energy  is  somehow 
established  and  maintained. 

In  initiating  this  coordination  of  commu- 
nity-wide participation.  Butte  will  have  a 
group  of  11  citizens  aptly  called  the  Model 
Cities  Demonstration  Committee.  It  will  ad- 
vise the  city  on  policy,  projects  and  admin- 
istrative matters. 

The  responsibility  of  getting  federal  ap- 
proval of  a  practical,  feasible  program  of 
Improvements  for  tlie  community  will  rest 
with  this  committee.  This  Is  quite  a  tasX 
because  of  tlie  many  facets  of  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  the  many  areas  in  which 
improvement  can  be  made. 

The  cities  program  is  not  confined  to  eco- 
nomic development  ivs  better  housing.  It  em- 
braces improvement  in  education,  health 
services,  welfare  prograins  and  recreation,  for 
example. 

The  emphasis,  of  course,  will  be  placed  on 
economic  development  and  more  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Butte  has  a  one-year  planning  period.  This 
should  be  sufficient  .since  some  planning  al- 
ready has  been  done.  In  the  next  step  the 
city's  plans  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
federal  agencies  involved.  Then  the  federal 
assistance  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  make  of 
Butte  a  model  city  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  look  at  the  target  area  for  development 
will  point  up  the  necessity  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  county  government  and  those  of 
Butte  and  Walkerville.  This  area  runs  from 
WalkerviUe  sotith  to  Front  Street  with  the 
Butte  business  district  as  the  prime  sector. 
Upgrading  the  oldest  part  of  the  community 
is  the  objective. 

The  Model  Cities  program,  as  you  can  ob- 
serve, has  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  huge 
face-lifting  project  for  this  community.  So 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  or- 
ganizational work  and  planning  started. 

The  federal  agencies  assure  us  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  on  their  part.  This  is  refresh- 
ing information.  Red  tape  will  be  drastically 
curtailed,  they  say.  Once  Butte  has  set  up 
guidelines  and  projects  for  solving  its  prob- 
lems, it  can  ask  the  various  agencies  for  help 
and  txpect  to  get  it  without  undue  delay. 

.•\s  Helena,  this  community  is  among  the 
first  selected  for  Model  Cities  planning  funds. 
As  a  result,  much  attention  will  be  focused 
on  the  Montana  development  to  see  if  this 
federal  program  can  be  effective.  There's  a 
challenge  here.  Butte  and  Helena  could  be- 
come models  for  the  Model  Cities  program. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  SHOWN 
STATESMANSHIP;  THE  CONGRESS 
MUST  DO  THE  SAME 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  or  another,  e^ery  President  has 
been  accused  of  taking  the  easy  way  out, 
of  bowing  to  expediency  instead  of  fac- 
ing up  to  his  responsibility. 

When  President  Johnson  requested  a 
tax  surcharge  last  year,  he  was  going 
against  so-called  political  wisdom.  He 
was  asking  for  action  which  no  citizen, 
no  Congressman,  no  Senator  likes  to 
hear.  And  yet  he  did  ask  for  a  tax  in- 
crease because  the  national  interest  de- 
manded it. 

The  national  interest  still  demands  a 
tax  increase.  If  you  do  not  think  so,  leaf 
through  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  read  the  stories  about  gold,  and  the 
stock  market,  and  price  rises,  and  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  Now 
that  the  President  has  done  the  coura- 
geous although  unpopular  thing  by  ask- 
ing for  a  tax  increase,  the  issue  is  placed 
squarely  before  the  Congress. 

Will  we  ignore  it? 

Will  we  wait  for  someone  else  to  take 
the  first  step?  Or  will  we  respond  in  a 
statesmanshiplike  manner,  meeting  our 
duty,  honoring  our  obligations,  and  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done? 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  what  the  na- 
tional interest  clearly  requires,  and  that 
is  to  support  the  tax  surcharge. 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  PRAISES 
CREDIT  UNIONS  IN  CONNECTI- 
CUT SPEECH 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Credit  Union  League  in 
Hartford.  Chairman  Patman  praised  the 
more  than  25,000  credit  unions  in  the 
Nation  for  the  outstanding  job  they  have 
done  in  protecting  the  Nation's  economy. 
Chairman  Patman  pointed  to  favorable 
comments  made  about  credit  unions  con- 
tained in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
Business  Review.  The  magazine  reports 
that  not  only  had  credit  unions  with- 
stood the  tight  money  situation  better 
than  any  other  financial  institution  but 
are  prepared  to  withstand  additional 
periods  of  tight  money. 

While  commending  the  credit  unions. 
Chairman  Patman  also  made  it  clear  that 
the  American  Bankers  Association, 
rather  than  attempting  to  help  the  econ- 
omy, is  attempting  to  gain  millions  of 
dollars  in  bonus  payments  for  banks 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  bonus  pay- 
ments would  come  about  as  a  result  of 
loans  made  by  the  banks  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  story  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association's  attempt 
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to  extort  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  highly  Interesting  read- 
ing In  its  own  right.  Because  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  credit  unions  In 
his  district,  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
Chairman  Patman's  speech  in  my  re- 
marks so  that  all  Members  can  be  kept 
up  to  date  on  the  activities  of  our  Na- 
tion's credit  unions; 

Address  by  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative From  the  First  District  or 
Texas,  and  Chairman  or  the  House  Bank- 
ing AND  CtTRRENCY  COMMrTTEE,   BEFORE  THE 

Annual  Meeting  or  the  Connecticut 
CREDrr  Union  League.  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  23,  1968 

Last  winter,  I  visited  Hartford  to  take  part 
in  the  Greater  Hartford  Forum  and  bumped 
Into  my  old  friend.  Bill  Smith.  I  was,  indeed, 
pleased  when  Bill  asked  me  to  address  your 
annual  meeting. 

I  have  known  Bill  for  a  long  time  so  I  was 
extremely  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  Connecticut  today  to  meet  with 
some  of  my  old  friends  and  to  make  new 
ones.  I  have  heard  wonderful  reports  about 
the  Connecticut  Credit  Union  League  and 
how  it  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leagues  In  the  country.  When  Bill  was 
with  the  Alabama  League,  he  did  an  out- 
standing job  and  I  can  see  that  he  Is  doing 
an  equally  effective  job  here  in  the  Nutmeg 
State. 

You  know  the  State  credit  union  league  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
overall  credit  union  picture  and  so  it  Is  highly 
Important  that  State  leagues  be  as  strong  as 
possible  and  that  every  credit  union  within 
the  State  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  league.  For  this  reason,  I  am  glad  that 
Bin  Is  here  helping  to  build  Connecticut  into 
one  of  the  strongest  leagues. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  art  of 
credit  unions  with  particular  emphasis  on 
credit  union  progress  and  also  to  look  to  the 
future  of  credit  unions. 

The  United  States  is  slowly  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  worst  tight  money  periods  in  his- 
tory. There  was  a  time  when  stories  concern- 
ing monetary  matters  were  printed  only  on 
the  financial  pages  of  our  dally  newspapers. 
But  lately,  the  American  public  has  become 
far  more  Interested  In  what  happens  to  Its 
dollars,  and  the  current  tight  money  period 
has  whetted  the  public's  appetite  for  more 
detailed  financial  news.  Read  almost  any 
newspaper  In  the  country  for  one  week  and 
at  least  once  during  that  seven-day  period, 
there  will  be  a  story  on  the  front  page  con- 
cerning monetary  matters.  And,  of  course, 
the  world  gold  situation  has  rated  banner 
headlines  In  most  of  this  nation's  news- 
papers. Unfortunately,  most  of  the  news 
stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  past  year 
tell  of  tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  and 
a  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  funds. 

FED    RAISES    DISCOUNT    RATE 

We  read  of  banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions Increasing  their  Interest  rates  to  bor- 
rowers and  severely  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  borrowing.  And,  only  last 
week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  the 
discount  rate  to  5  percent,  which  means  very 
simply  that  the  cost  of  money  Is  going  to 
Increase. 

During  1966  and  1967.  mortgage  credit  was 
at  Its  lowest  point  in  decades.  Residential 
mortgage  loans  dropped  about  $18  biUlon  In 
1966  over  the  previous  year  and  housing 
starts,  which  already  were  running  at  a  rate 
below  the  needs  of  our  nation,  fell  off  20  per- 
cent from  1965.  Fortunately,  there  was  an 
upward  trend  In  housing  starts  during  1967 
and  in  the  first  part  of  1968,  but  the  increase 
In  housing  activity  Is  still  far  below  the  na- 
tion's needs. 


During  this  critical  financial  period,  many 
financial  Institutions  have  clamored  for  as- 
sistance from  public  bodies  such  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  State  legisla- 
tures. 

A  number  of  State  legislatures  were  asked 
to  raise  the  state  usury  rates  so  that  lenders 
could  extract  more  Interest  from  borrowers. 
Governors  were  requested  to  call  emergency 
sessions  of  their  State  legislatures  In  order 
to  raise  usury  rate  limitations.  And.  last 
month,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which 
for  years  had  limited  interest  rates  to  6  per- 
cent, Increased  the  rate  to  8  percent.  That  2 
percent  Increase  may  not  seem  like  a  great 
deal,  but  It  means  that  the  average  Virginia 
homeowner  will  have  to  work  two  extra  years 
solely  to  pay  the  added  Interest  on  his  home. 

But,  while  almost  every  financial  Institu- 
tion in  this  country  was  asking  for  outside 
assistance  in  solving  many  problems,  there 
was  one  financial  Institution,  which  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  say,  did  not  ask  for  as- 
sistance and  has  weathered  the  financial 
storm  In  the  finest  of  styles.  I  have,  of  course, 
referred  to  the  credit  unions  in  this  nation, 
which  once  again  are  demonstrating  that 
they  play  a  major  role  In  the  stabilization  of 
our  economy. 

FITTING  CREDIT  I'NION   SALUTE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fitting  salutes 
given  to  credit  unions  is  contained  in  the 
December  1967  Business  Review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  PhUadelphia.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  are  run  by  the  big  bankers,  so  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  extends  a  com- 
pliment to  the  credit  unions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  Business  Review  re- 
ports, "that  there  is  no  question  that  credit 
unions  moved  into  the  1966  tight  money 
period  with  a  full  head  of  steam.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  1961-66  period,  assets  of 
the  nation's  credit  unions  increased  over  81 
percent,  compared  to  growth  rates  of  45  per- 
cent for  commercial  banks,  63  percent  for 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  42  percent 
for  mutual  savings  banks."  The  article  cites 
credit  union's  advantages  over  other  finan- 
cial institutions  as  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons that  credit  unions  are  not  greatly  af- 
fected by  tight  money  situations.  The  article 
reports,  "the  advantages  include  convenient 
location  near  the  place  of  work  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  good  safety  record,  attrac- 
tive yield  on  savings,  and  a  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  loans  which  is  comparable  to  or 
lower  than  members  would  have  to  pay  other 
financial  institutions."  In  short,  the  article 
admits  that  credit  union  members  get  a 
"good  deal". 

And,  what  about  the  effects  on  credit  un- 
ions over  a  prolonged  tight  money  period  if 
additional  monetary  crises  come  in  the  fu- 
ture? Once  again,  the  article  pats  credit  un- 
ions on  the  back  with  its  closing  paragraph : 
"The  growth  patterns  and  potentials  of 
credit  unions  coupled  with  their  unique 
characteristics  probably  would  again  result 
in  a  rather  favorable  experience  for  credit 
unions  in  future  periods  of  tight  money." 

I  think  the  .article  is  a  fitting  tribute  not 
only  to  credit  union  officials,  but  to  the  more 
than  19  million  credit  union  members  in 
this  country. 

Let  no  one  question  the  strength,  the  im- 
portance, or  the  safeness  of  credit  unions. 
for  in  the  most  critical  financial  period  of 
our  nation,  credit  unions  alone  have  shown 
that  they  can  not  only  withstand  such  ex- 
perience, but  actually  grow  during  these 
adverse  times.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  reports  an  increase  of  more  than  400 
credit  unions  during  the  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 1967  and  during  the  same  period,  more 
than  a  million  new  credit  union  members 
were  added.  These  are  impressive  totals  and 


clearly   show    the   faith   that   the   American 
people  place  in  credit  unions. 

Not  only  are  credit  unions  growing  on  a 
nvimerlcal  basis,  but  the  movement  continues 
its  outstanding  record  of  safeguarding  mem- 
bers' shares.  The  minimal  losses  that  have 
been  sustained  throughout  the  history  of 
credit  unions  m  this  country  is  a  sign 
that  credit  uniors  i:re  not  sacrificing  safety 
solely  lor  the  sake  of  expansion. 

Every  year  the  uuestion  of  Federal  .share 
liisur;-.iice  Icr  cr<'dit  unions  is  raised  and. 
unfortunately,  the  subject  of  such  insurance 
is  given  more  cor.sideration  than  it  merits. 
A  look  at  the  loss  record  of  Federal  credit 
unions  lor  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
confirms  the  belief  that  Federal  credit  union 
insurance  is  not  needed  by  credit  unions. 
From  1936  through  1964,  only  $1.2  million 
has  been  lost  In  Federal  credit  unions.  From 
1956  to  1965.  commercial  bank  losses  on  in- 
sured accounts  amounted  to  more  than  $12 
million,  while  losses  in  insured  savings  and 
loan  accounts  were  slightly  more  than  $11 
million.  Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  .ic- 
curately  depict  the  losses  to  the  banking 
and  savings  and  loan  industries  because  thoy 
do  not  include  the  losses  on  accounts  that 
were  in  excess  of  the  insurance  celling,  nor 
is  consideration  given  to  the  losses  suffered 
by  stockholders  of  falling  institutions.  Since 
credit  union  members  are.  in  a  sense,  both 
stockholders  and  depositors,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable that  the  loss  figure  is  so  low.  If  the 
stockholder  losses  were  added  to  the  figures 
for  other  financial  in.stitutions,  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  would  have  to  be  added 
to  their  totals. 

DIG  PAYMENT— LITTLE  LOSS 

What  would  a  program  of  Federal 
share  in.surance  have  cost  Federal  credit 
unions  if  it  had  been  in  effect  in  the  past 
ten  years?  By  using  a  premium  of  one-twelth 
of  one  percent  of  shares  annually.  Federal 
credit  unions  would  have  i»ld.  during  the 
last  decade,  nearly  $25'^  million  for  share 
Insurance.  Tlie  premium  fi.gure  approximates 
the  rates  imposed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  on  commercial  banks 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  on  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Thus,  credit  unions  would  have  paid  $25'i 
million  to  cover  a  $1.2  million  loss.  And.  the 
insurance  might  not  have  covered  all  of 
the  losses  since  shares  In  excess  of  the  insur- 
ance maximum  would  not  have  been  covered. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  might  have 
happened  to  the  credit  union  movement  if 
$25  million  were  pulled  out  over  a  ten-year 
period. 

In  addition.  Federal  share  insurance  would 
bring  red  tape  to  the  credit  union  operation. 
Credit  unions  have  long  prided  themselves 
on  their  non-bttreaucratic  methods  of  opera- 
tion. But.  Federal  share  instirance  would 
require  a  mountain  of  paperwork,  a  con- 
stant audit  of  every  share  account  and  need- 
less expense  The  simplicity  of  the  credit 
union  cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  prime 
reason  more  than  19  million  America bs  have 
become    credit    union    members. 

Credit  unions  have  built  a  reputation  for 
safety  because  of  their  nelghbor-lending-to- 
neiglibor  philosophy.  If  one  credit  union 
member  gets  behind  on  a  loan  repayment, 
all  members  of  the  credit  union  have  an 
interest  in  that  delinquent  loan  and  they 
can  get  after  the  poor  payer  with  a  sharp 
stick.  But  in  an  insured  institution,  there 
is  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  depositors 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  borrower  repays  a 
loan.  In  addition.  I  am  certain  that  credit 
union  borrowers  feel  a  far  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  for  repaying  loans  than  do 
borrowers  from  insured  financial  institu- 
tions. In  short,  the  best  insurance  that  credit 
unions  have  is  their  lack  of  Federal  share 
insurance. 
Except  in  one  area,  credit  unions  are  fully 
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covered  by  Insurance.  The  excellent  bonding 
program  adopted  by  credit  unions  Insures 
against  loaaes  from  burglary,  robbery,  em- 
be22;lement  and  virtually  every  other  type  of 
occurrence  which  would  cause  a  credit  union 
to  lose  funds.  The  only  way  that  a  credit 
union  can  lose  money  and  not  have  It  cov- 
ered by  Insurance  Is  due  to  bad  loans.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  of  a  credit  union  making 
bad  loans  is  greatly  minimized  because  of 
the  use  of  a  credit  committee  to  review  or 
approve  major  lending  activities.  The 
minimal  loss  record  that  credit  unions  have 
established  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing Job  that  these  credit  committees 
and  loan  ofBcers  have  done,  and  clearly 
shows  that  credit  unions  are  extremely 
careful  with  their  members'  funds. 

Recently.  Congress  reafllrmed  its  faith  In 
the  safety  of  credit  unions  by  passing  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  that  would  allow  the 
credit  committee  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  to  a  loan  officer.  Clearly.  Congress 
would  not  have  gone  along  with  such  legis- 
lation If  it  had  not  been  Impressed  with  the 
safety  record  of  credit  unions. 

UIBGEST    FINANCIAI.   INSTITUTIONS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  credit  unions 
are  making  progress  in  every  sector  of  our 
economy. 'Credit  unions  are  playing  an  im- 
portant rofe  in  the  war  on  poverty,  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  in  our  every  day  lives. 
There  are  more  credit  unions  than  all  other 
financial  Institutions  combined  and  more 
Federally  chartered  credit  unions  than  the 
combined  total  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions licensed  by  the  Federal  government. 

But  for  some  reason,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  flJid  anyone  who  knows  the  exact  an- 
swer, the  regulation  of  Federal  credit  unions 
lies  burled  in  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to 
compound  the  problem,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  does  not  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  but 
must  work  through  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. When  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  needs  legal  advice.  It  must  de- 
pend on  part-time  lawyers  borrowed  from  the 
Childrens  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  does  not  do 
an  excellent  Job.  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  Bureau  is  r  ot  allowed  to  operate  with  the 
authority  that  it  should  command  as  the 
regulator  of  more  than  12.000  Federal  credit 
unions. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  14030.  to  create  an  independent  Federal 
credit  union  administration  that  would  up- 
grade the  existing  Bureau  and  take  it  out  of 
the  "step)child"  status.  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  the  Connecticut  League  was  one  of  the 
first  leagues  to  endorse  the  bill.  But  for  some 
reason,  there  are  a  few  states  that  do  not 
favor  my  bill.  Some  say  enactment  of  the 
bill  might  Increase  the  examination  fees  paid 
by  Federal  credit  unions.  While  this  may  be 
true  that  a  slight  Increase  might  be  neces- 
sary, any  monetary  increase  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  advantages  gained  from 
a  new  Federal  credit  union  administration. 

If  we  are  to  have  continued  meaningful 
progress  within  the  credit  union  movement, 
we  will  have  to  have  a  Federal  credit  union 
agency  with  as  much  status  and  standing  as 
the  other  Federal  financial  regulatory  agen- 
cies because  as  the  credit  union  movement 
continues  to  expand,  the  bankers  of  this 
country  begin  to  take  a  longer  look  at  your 
operations.  Unless  there  is  an  agency  to  fight 
for  credit  unions  on  an  equal  level  with  other 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies,  much 
of  the  work  that  you  have  done  in  the  past 
could  be  spoUed. 

Some  people  choose  to  measure  progress  in 
the  terms  of  favorable  legislation.  Under  this 
yardstick,  perhaps  1967  and  1968  will  be  years 
of  some  of  the  greatest  credit  union  prog- 
ress, for  three  pieces  of  major  credit  union 


legislation  have  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
two  are  now  law. 

One  of  the  new  pieces  of  legislation  pro- 
vides for  Increased  borrowing  authority  by 
certain  officers  of  credit  unions  and  the  sec- 
ond new  law  provides  for  quarterly  dividends, 
full  dividend  credit  on  payments  received  by 
the  10th  of  the  month,  and  a  delegation  of 
authority  from  the  credit  committee  to  loan 
OfBcers.  A  third  proposal.  H  R.  6157.  provid- 
ing for  payroll  deductions  for  purchases  of 
shares  In  credit  unions  for  government  em- 
ployees has  passed  the  House  unanimously 
and  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  is  temporarily  bogged  down  because 
a  number  of  other  financial  Institutions 
want  to  be  included  in  the  bill.  My  personal 
feeling  Is  that  if  these  other  financial  insti- 
tutions want  to  get  into  the  allotment  pro- 
gram, they  should  get  their  own  bill,  for  the 
credit  unions  have  worked  too  long  and  too 
hard  to  have  their  legislation  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  desires  of  non-credit  union 
financial  Institutions. 

There  are  several  other  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  credit  unions.  H.R.  14907  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  maturity  on  Federal 
credit  union  loans  from  5  to  10  years,  would 
enable  credit  unions  to  invest  directly  in  sta- 
bilization funds  and  central  credit  unions 
and  to  purchase  notes  from  liquidating 
credit  unions.  The  legislation  would  also  re- 
vise the  existing  reserve  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  There  Is  also  legislation, 
H.R.  15437.  pending  In  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  that  would  in- 
crease the  unsecured  loan  limit  from  $750  to 
$2,500.  Although  this  may  seem  like  a  large 
Increase,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed,  It 
had  an  unsecured  loan  limit  of  only  $50. 
Credit  unions  have  shown,  through  their 
stability  and  safeness.  that  they  can  easily 
handle  an  unsecured  loan  limit  of  $2,500. 
Eventually,  I  foresee  a  time  when  the  un- 
secured loan  limit  will  be  removed  entirely. 

CHECKING    ACCOUNTS    IN    FUTCmK 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  credit  union 
legislation,  I  would  briefly  like  to  touch  on 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  during  the  89th 
Congress  and  again  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  would  allow  Federal 
credit  unions  and  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  hold  checking  accounts  for 
members,  provided  that  a  100  percent  reserve 
is  maintained  behind  each  account.  The  leg- 
islation may  make  it  sound  as  If  credit  unions 
are  branching  into  entirely  foreign  fields,  but 
I  think  that  modern-day  credit  unions 
clearly  have  the  expertise  to  handle  checking 
services. 

And.  it  would  provide  a  degree  of  competi- 
tion in  a  field  that  has  been  completely 
dominated  by  commercial  banks.  Not  only  do 
commercial  "banks  have  an  exclusive  right 
on  checking  accounts,  but  when  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  was  written  in  1933, 
the  banks  successfully  had  a  section  of  the 
Act  worded  so  that  banks  are  not  required 
to  pay  any  Interest  on  demand  deposits.  Not 
only  do  they  not  pay  you  for  using  your 
money,  but  they  charge  you  for  the  privilege 
of  allowing  them  to  spend  your  money. 

Only  recently,  the  courts  have  ruled  in 
two  states  that  mutual  savings  banks  could 
issue  checks  for  accounts  of  their  members. 
The  court  reasoned  that  it  was  unrealistic 
for  a  mutual  savings  bank  to  be  required  to 
use  the  service  of  a  commercial  bank  to 
facilitate  Its  transactions  with  its  members. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  credit  unions.  If 
one  of  your  members  obtains  a  large  loan 
or  makes  a  withdrawal  that  he  does  not  want 
In  cash,  the  credit  union  must  honor  this 
request  by  drawing  a  check  on  its  account  at 
a  commercial  bank.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  credit  union  cannot  act  as  its  own  banker 
and   draw   checks   on  itself   and  even   allow 


Its  members  to  write  checks  on  their  own 
accounts.  And,  since  the  Federal  Beser\e 
System  clears  checks  for  member  banks 
without  charge,  check  clearing  could  be 
handled  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
at  a  minimal  charge  to  the  credit  unions. 

Now  I  know  that  this  may  sound  like  so 
much  "blue-skj'lng"  to  some  of  you,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  credit  unions  will  be  able  to  afford 
checking  accounts  to  their  members.  And, 
perhaps  as  your  International  Credit  Union 
Service  Corporation  grows,  this  hiay  be  the 
vehicle  for  providing  this  new  service. 

banker's   bonanza   bill 

There  is  one  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  that  I  was  happy  to  see  did  not 
receive  the  public  endorsement  of  the  credit 
unions.  Although  the  bill,  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968,  is  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation, 
there  Is  a  section  of  the  bill  that  is  nothing 
more  than  a  "bankers'  bonanza"  disguised 
as  helping  potential  college  students. 

This  provision  would  provide  for  an  up  to 
$35  payment  to  banks  for  each  guaranteed 
student  college  loan  that  they  make.  This  fee 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  6  percent  interest 
rate  allowed  the  lender.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
think  that  the  government  will  have  to  bribe 
banks  to  make  loans  but  the  legislation  goes 
further  than  that.  It  requires  that  every  loan 
made  by  the  banks  from  June  1.  1967,  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  will  be  eligible 
for  a  $35  bonus  payment.  That  means  that 
the  banks  will  receive  more  than  $13  million 
In  payments  for  loans  made  from  June  1967 
to  the  beginning  of  1968,  the  date  of  the  most 
current  figures  for  the  lending  program.  Of 
course,  the  $35  payment  will  also  be  made  for 
loans  made  from  the  beginning  of  1968  to  the 
date  that  the  bill  Is  passed. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Is  chief- 
ly responsible  for  the  back  payment  to  banks. 
Dr.  Charles  Walker,  the  hired  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
told  his  members  last  year  to  go  ahead  and 
make  the  loans  because  the  legislation  would 
be  passed  with  a  retroactive  feature.  Of 
course,  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment and  he  apparently  now  Is  pushing  hard 
for  the  back  payments  so  that  he  can  save 
face  with  his  members. 

Dr.  Walker  has  been  the  chief  architect  of 
the  $35  bonus  payment  for  the  banks.  He 
contended  that  the  banks  were  losing  money 
on  the  loans  that  they  made  and  presented 
a  group  of  figures  to  prove  his  point.  However, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  studied  the 
situation  and  found  that  rather  than  losing 
money  on  these  loans,  as  contended  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  banks  were 
actually  making  a  tidy  profit  on  the  loans. 

The  big  areas  of  difference  between  the  two 
sets  of  figures  is  based  on  the  bank's  cost  of 
obtaining  the  lending  funds.  The  banks  argue 
that  it  costs  them  roughly  5  percent  to  ob- 
tain funds,  while  the  General  Accounting 
Office  points  out  that  the  figure  is  far  lower 
than  5  percent.  The  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation refuses  to  include  in  its  calculation 
the  millions  of  dollars  in  free  funds  that  they 
hold  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits  and 
every  time  that  they  are  reminded  of  this, 
they  simply  switch  the  subject.  In  short,  if 
a  bank  must  pay  5  percent  for  savings  funds, 
while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  an  equal 
amount  of  money  at  no  cost,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
curately said  that  the  cost  of  money  to  that 
bank  is  5  percent.  In  truth,  the  cost  of  the 
funds  is  only  2^2  percent,  since  one-half  of 
the  funds  are  obtained  without  cost.  Dr. 
Walker's  position  was  further  contradicted  by 
the  respected  banking  publication.  Bank 
Stock  Quarterly,  which  reported  that  the 
breakeven  cost  on  loans  for  a  selected  num- 
ber of  banks  across  the  country  was  3.89 
percent.  This  figure  Includes  not  only  the 
costs  of  the  money  but  administrative  costs 
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In  processing  a  loan  So  when  the  American 
Bankers  Association  says  that  its  banks  can- 
not make  money  at  6  percent.  I  am  not  too 
sympathetic. 

RUSSIAN   AUTOMOBILE   RACE 

The  figure  Juggling  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
the  great  automobile  race  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  Each  country  claimed 
Uiat  it  had  the  fastest  racing  car  in  the 
world  Pinallv,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute. 
■i  race  was  held  between  the  Russian  and 
American  car.  When  the  dust  had  cleared, 
the  American  car  had  defeated  the  Rtisslans 
by  a  wide  margin  and  the  next  day  the  he.id- 
llnes  in  the  Soviet  newspaper  read:  Russians 
finish  second  in  great  automobile  rac^- 
Americans  next  to  last. 

For  a  long  time.  I  have  said  that  next  to 
the  church  the  credit  unions  accomplish 
more  good  in  this  country  than  any  other 
institution.  I  believe  that  with  my  who  e 
heart  I  wish  the  philosophy  of  the  credit 
union  movement  would  rub  off  onto  some 
other  sectors  of  our  financial  conununity, 
for  not  all  members  of  that  community  are 
dedicated  to  efforts  that  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  American  people.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  example  of  breaking  faith  writh 
the  people  of  our  country  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  its  Chairman,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Outside  of  the  Vletcong,  I 
do  not  know  of  anv  institution  that  has  done 
more  damage  to  the  American  economy  in 
the  past  few  years  than  the  Federal  Reserve 

"l  have  never  been  too  happy  with  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
but  no  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  failed  the 
American  people  as  thoroughly  as  the  Wil- 
liam McChesnev  Martin  Board.  Mr.  Martin 
has  allowed  runaway  profiteering  and  run- 
away interest  rates  throughout  the  Viet- 
nameee  crisis.  He  has  not  held  the  right  in 
the  area  of  economy  under  which  his  agency 
has  the  responsibility- interest  rates  and 
monetary  policy. 

Today  we  have  the  highest  interest  rates 
of  this  'century— in  fact.  :omo  are  higher 
than  they  have  been  in  100  years.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  in  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion of  paving  about  6  percent  on  securities 
that  are  fully  backed  bv  the  credit  of  this 
nation.  Municipalities,  school  districts,  and 
county  governments  have  been  choked  off 
from  funds  and  are  paying  record  interest 
rates  because  of  the  profiteering  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Corporate  bonds  arc  out 
of  sight  and  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  small  businessman  are  being  gouged  un- 
mercifully by  these  record  interest  rates.  The 
taxpayer  will  be  forced  to  pay  $15^5  bilhon 
in  interest  charge  on  the  national  debt  this 
year  about  $8  billion  more  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  Mr.  Martin  had  kept  interest 
rates  at  the  levels  existing  when  he  took 
office  in  1951.  ,    ^  ..^ 

We  have  had  other  wars  and  during  the 
same  period  had  responsible  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Throughout  World 
War  II— at  a  time  of  tremendous  expendi- 
tures—the Federal  Reserve  Board,  under 
Marinner  Eccles,  kept  interest  rates  on  long 
term  government  bonds  below  a'i  percent. 
In  fact  short  term  rates  were  as  low  as  H  of 
one  percent  during  this  period.  This  action 
saved  the  American  people  billions  of  dollars. 
And,  I  do  not  think  anyone,  not  even  the 
bankers,  suffered  from  this  fact. 

During  a  war-time  period,  we  expect  all 
agencies  of  government  to  put  out  the  maxi- 
nTum  effort  to  support  our  national  policies. 
We  expect  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  conserve  resources,  to  hold  down 
prices  and  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
economy  going,  despite  heavy  war-time  ex- 
penditures. Today,  this  Is  generally  true 
throughout  the  government,  but  It  Is  not 
the  case  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  If  any  other 


executive  of  this  government  had  failed  as 
thoroughly  as  Mr.  Martin  to  hold  down  prices, 
they  would  have  long  since  been  retired  from 
government  service. 

Recently.  I  charged  Mr.  Martin  with  mal- 
feasance and  nonfeasance  in  carrying  out 
duties  of  hlE  office.  I  repeat  those  charges 
here  lodav  and  add  that  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  allow  Mr.  Martin  to  pur.<^ue 
a  course  of  action  that  Is  directly  opposite 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Martin  con- 
tinues, as  if  driven  by  some  antiquated  eco- 
nomic iheorv.  to  pursue  higher  interest  rates. 
Perhaps  his  answer  for  infiation  is  to  bank- 
rupt the  rountrv  and  tlien.  quite  f-imply.  if 
we  have  no  monev.  there  can  be  no  uiflrttloii. 
Perhans  Mr.  Martin  is  too  caught  up  with 
economic  theories  to  see  what  is  happening. 
Perh.ips  'le  is  depending  on  a  textbook  ca.se 
ctudy  to  cure  our  monetary  ill?.  It  is  finite 
clear  that  Mr.  Martin  does  not  serve  all 
Americans  but.  instead,  ser.es  only  a  small 
group  of  big  banks,  and  time  and  time  ;.galn 
v.e  have  seen  evidence  to  .support  that  .state- 
ment. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Martin  needs  to  get  out  with 
the  little  people  of  this  nation  and  to  find 
out  what  Is  really  happening  In  this  country. 
He  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  credit  union 
people.  And.  if  he  practiced  what  he  learned 
from  the  credit  union  movement.  It  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  putting  our  country  back 
on  a  sound  financial  course. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  here 
this  morning. 


H.R 


10477;   A  DISSERVICE  TO 
VETERANS 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  body  overwhelmingly  passed 
H.R.  10477,  a  bill  that  supposedly  would 
provide  more  housing  for  veterans,  and 
thus  alleviate  the  critical  housing  short- 
age for  returning  servicemen. 

While  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  is. 
indeed,  a  commendable  one,  in  practice, 
the  bill  is  in  effect,  a  slap  in  the  face  at 
our  veterans,  particularly  those  who  have 
served  so  nobly  in  Vietnam. 

At  present,   the   interest   rate  on  VA 
loans  cannot  exceed  6  percent.  However, 
H.R.  10477  removes  that  ceiling  and  it 
allows  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans- 
Administration  to  establish  interest  rates 
compatible  with  current  market  levels. 
Once  again,  this  sounds  like  an  excellent 
idea  but  in  practice,  it  will  only  mean 
that  the  veteran  will  have  to  pay  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  to  purchase  a  home. 
It  is  contended  that  the  free  market 
should  set  interest  rates  and  that  by  giv- 
ing the  VA  Administrator  power  to  raise 
or  lower  the  VA  rate,  that  more  money 
will  be  available  for  veteran's  housing. 
However,  the  so-called  free  market,  in 
setting  interest  rates,  is  a  one-way  street 
and  serves  only  to  keep  interest  rates  at 
a  high  level,  thus  benefiting  the  lender 
while  never  moving  in  a  cycle  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  thus  benefiting  bor- 
rower's. This  fact  has  been  brought  home 
on   a  number  of   occasions  by  leading 
economists.   Chairman   Patbian,   of   the 


House  Banking  Committee,  in  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee quoted  Mr.  Allen  Sproul,  former 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  about  the  fallacy  of  the  mar- 
ketplace setting  interest  rates.  Said  Mr. 
Sproul : 

So  lar  as  free  markets  are  concerned.  I 
think  wc  ;ire  all  attracted  by  the  phrase  It 
suits  our  habit  of  mind.  But  we  haven't  had 
a  'ree  market  in  monev  and  credit,  at  leiust 
Fiiice  the  Federal  Re.serve  System  was  es- 
tablished. 

Thus,  while  leading  financial  expert.s 
'lave   disclaimed   ihe   fi'pc  market  con- 
cept, it  lias  been  u.sed  not  to  help  our 
retui-ning  boy.s  in  unifoim.  but  to  put 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  lenders. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Bankum  and  Currency 
Committee  is  conducting  hearings  on  a 
hou.sing  bill.  One  ol  the  problems  being 
con.sidered    is   that    of   stimulating   the 
mortgage    money    market    for    veteran 
liome  loans.  I  think  this  body  would  have 
been  much  wiser  to  have  withheld  action 
en  the  interest  late  section  of  H.R.  10477 
until  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
filed  its  report  on  the  housing  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  that  was  not  the 
case  and  very  shortly.  I  suspect,  this  leg- 
islation will  become  law.  And.  when  our 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  ctttempt  to 
purchase  homes  and  find  that  they  will 
be  paving  interest  rates  of  7.  3.  or  9  per- 
cent, they  will  be  contacting  Members  of 
Congress  wanting  to  know  why  they  have 
had  to  pay  these  rates  when  veterans  of 
other  wars  were  able  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment loans  as  low  as  4  percent.  It  is  an 
honest  question,  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  answer  that  will  satisfy 
our  Vietnam  veterans. 


FOOD  SUPPLEMENTS:   THE 
DOCTORS  CHOICE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  > 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  .some 
time  now  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  Federal  Food.  Drue,  and  Cosmeiic 
Act  relating  to  food  supplements.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  my  intei-e.-^t  in  leeEtabli.sh- 
ing  consumer  needs  and  wants  in  an  area 
which  is  presently  being  jeopardized  by 
unwarranted  FDA  controls  and  regula- 
tions,   I    am    introducinc:    today    a    b.ll 
which  would  limit  the  authority  of  vhe 
Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    aiiu 
Welfare  over  the  marketinc  of  food  .sup- 
plements. It  Umits  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority only  to  those  situations  in  which 
these  supplements  con.'-titute  an  estab- 
lished hazard  to  the  imblic  health.  T.ns 
will  be  done  by  providing  n  definition  for 
these  food  supplements. 

As  you  know,  the  1966  regulations  pro- 
posed bv  the  FDA  attempted  to  discour- 
age widespread  use  of  vitamins  and  drus 
supplements  by  requiring  manufacturers 
to  label  these  products,  as  follows: 
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vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  In 
abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat.  The 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  dietary 
needs  be  satisfied  by  foods,  except  for  per- 
sons with  special  dietary  needs,  there  Is  no 
scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine  use 
uf  dietary  supplements. 

In  addition,  these  regulations  extended 
over  the  potency  limitations  of  food  sup- 
plements, thereby  making  a  prescription 
necessary  for  the  consumer  who  wished 
vitamins  over  a  certain  strength. 

I  find  the  consequences  of  these  regu- 
lations grave  and  alarming.  They  spell 
out  higher  prices  and  inconvenience.  The 
elderly  and  those  with  fixed  Incomes 
would  be  hardest  hit.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
would  not  obtain  food  supplements,  as 
they  used  to,  simply  because  they  were 
not  easily  accessible,  or  the  prescription 
carried  too  high  a  price  tag.  Health  food 
stores  would  be  severely  hurt.  Manufac- 
turers would  lose  their  valuable  incen- 
tive to  improve  their  product  because 
PDA  imposed  "monopoly"  controls  would 
eliminateirompetition  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

If  these  facts  are  not  alarming  enough, 
consider  that  this  proposed  edict  com- 
pletely ignores  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  does  not  eat  a  balanced  daily 
diet.  Just  as  important  is  the  considera- 
tion that  these  regulations  would  take 
away  from  the  consumer's  right  of  free 
choice,  and  the  personal  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  supplements  axe 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  action  be 
taken  to  remedy  a  situation  which  seems 
imfounded,  unwise,  and  a  possible  threat 
to  the  health  of  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens. It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  FDA  has 
acted  hastily  It  has  acted  without  proper 
Investigation  and  outside  of  its  purview 
in  issuing  these  proposed  food  supple- 
ment regulations  nearly  2  years  ago. 

We  simply  cannot  compromise  the 
total  health  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  family  physician,  not  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  who 
must  ultimately  be  the  source  of  reliable 
health  information.  For  the  past  25  years 
vitamins  and  minerals  have  been  en- 
dorsed as  products  which  are  beneficial 
and  useful  in  supplementing  the  mini- 
mum daily  requirements  of  each  and 
every  person  by  doctors  across  the  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world.  They  are 
nutritional  products  which  are  neither 
harmful  nor  dangerous.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  promptly  to  endorse 
this  legislation. 


NORTH   CASCADES   NATIONAL 
RECREATION   AREA   PLAN 

•  Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o  f  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  establish  the  North 
Cascades  National  Recreation  Area   in 


the  State  of  Washington.  This  legislation 
is  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  the  ofiBcial 
proposal  jf  the  State  of  Washington  for 
the  future  best  use  of  the  great  North 
Cascades  region,  one  of  nature's  great 
natural  wonderlands.  This  proposal  is 
submitted  as  an  alternative  to  S.  1321 
and  other  bills  to  establish  a  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

In  1963.  Mr,  Speaker,  President  Ken- 
nedy directed  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  Federal  lands  embraced  in  the  North 
Cascades  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  as  to  their  future  use.  A  part  of 
the  charge  given  the  study  team  by  the 
Secretaries  was  that  recommendations 
were  to  be  sought  and  considered,  which 
were  expressive  of  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  area,  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  region  and  the  United  States, 
in  that  order,  and  to  invite  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington  an  of- 
ficial recommendation  from  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  undertook 
tliis  responsibility  conscientiously.  To 
assist  him,  he  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  North  Cascades.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  a  representative 
group  of  citizens  of  the  State  having  an 
expressed  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
North  Cascades  and  included  directors  of 
State  departments  having  oflQcial  respon- 
sibilities for  the  natural  resources  in- 
volved. The  committee  consisted  of  16 
persons.  It  was  purposely  developed  to 
represent  the  diverse  interests  involved 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  conference  table 
for  reasoned  discussions. 

The  committee  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings and,  on  each  occasion,  the  Governor 
met  with  them  so  that  he  could  benefit 
from  their  reasoning.  It  was  early  evident 
that,  while  the  group  included  strong 
proponents  and  strong  opponents  of  a 
national  park  in  the  North  Cascades,  a 
clear  majority  favored  no  national  park. 
Thus,  if  only  a  majority  view  had  been 
sought,  it  could  have  easily  and  quickly 
been  achieved  and  it  would  have  been 
one  of  opposition  to  a  third  national  park 
in  my  State. 

That  this  was  not  done  is  a  credit  to 
the  farsightedness  and  reasoning  of  the 
committee  members.  Prom  these  delib- 
erations came  a  growing  conviction  that 
a  position  in  opposition  to,  or  in  favor  of, 
a  North  Cascades  National  Park,  left 
almost  totally  unanswered  the  real  ques- 
tion: How  could  this  great  natural  won- 
derland be  preserved  and  retained  intact 
and  in  perpetuity,  and  how  could  it  best 
be  made  available,  not  just  for  groups  of 
people,  but  truly  for  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tional interests  of  all  of  the  people  of 
America? 

There  began  to  develop  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  a  new  and  different 
concept  of  preservation  and  use,  one 
which  had  not  previously  been  offered  or 
considered — a  plan  which  eventually  cap- 
tui'ed  the  interest  and  support  of  all  of 
the  diverse  groups  represented  on  the 
committee  but  with  one  dissenting  vote. 


'  This  concept  is  presented  in  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today.  While 
the  entire  area  of  approximately  1,891,- 
000  acres  is  termed  a  national  recrea- 
tion area,  perhaps  the  terminology  is 
confusing.  The  committee  selected  the 
term  not  as  it  is  defined  by  national 
standards  but  rather  to  describe  an  entire 
area  that  should  be  set  aside  for  primarj- 
recreational  use  and  within  its  outside 
boundaries  be  further  zoned  into  high- 
intensity  recreational  use  areas,  wilder- 
ness ai-eas,  and  a  national  park. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Governor's  committee  was  called  back 
into  session  just  prior  to  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  proposal,  S.  1321,  to 
review  that  bill.  As  a  result  of  that  meet- 
ing the  Governor's  committee  reiterated 
its  endorsement  of  its  original  proposal 
as  being  more  comprehensive  than  the 
Federal  proposal. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  recently  announced  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  will  conduct  field  hearings 
on  North  Cascades  National  Park  legis- 
lation in  the  main  ballroom  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  April  19  and  20,  1968.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  at  this  time  which  embraces 
the  ofQcial  recommendations  of  the 
State  of  Washington  will  place  before  the 
subcommittee  this  alternative  proposal 
which  I  believe  is  more  nearly  reflective 
of  the  needs  of  all  persons  and  groups 
interested  in  the  North  Cascades. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  to  establish  the  North 
Cascades  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

H.R.  16252 
A  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  presert'e  for  the  benefit,  use,  and 
inspiration  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions majestic  mountain  scenery,  snowflelds 
glaciers,  alpine  meadows,  and  other  unique 
natural  features  in  the  North  Cascade  Moun- 
tains of  the  State  of  Washington;  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recreation 
use  and  enjoyment  of  portions  of  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  scenic  areas  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic  and 
other  values  contributing  to  the  public  en- 
joyment of  such  lands  and  waters;  and  in 
order  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act,  there  is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  North  Cas- 
cades Recreation  Area  consisting  of  the  unit 
of  National  Park,  Wilderness,  and  Recreation 
Areas  hereinafter  referred  to  and  designated 
on  the  map  entitled  "North  Cascades  National 

Recreation  Area,"  numbered  ■  and  dated 

,  1968.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 

available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Director,  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief;  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  there  is  hereby  established  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  comprising  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  as  designated  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  section  1.  The  land  within 
such    National    Park    is    hereby    eliminated 
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from  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest.  The 
national  park  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  substantially 
undeveloped  and  wilderness  type  national 
park  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  Within  the  boundaries  rf  the  park  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,    and    Interest    therein    by    donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange.  In  exercising  his  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  exchange  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  in  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  his  Jurisdiction  in  the  State  of 
Washington  which  he  cla.sslfies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  Tlie  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately  equal,   or    if   they   are    not   ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or 
to  the  Secretarv  as  the  circumstances  require. 
Sec.  3.  (a)   In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of   this    Act    and    subject    to   valid    existing 
rights  there  are  hereby  established  the  Mt. 
Baker  Recreation  Area,  the  Ross  Lake  Recrea- 
tion Area,  the  Lake  Chelan  Recreation  Area, 
the  Cascade  River  Recreation  Area,  and  the 
North  Cascade  Highway  Recreation  Area,  each 
as  designated  on  the  map  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  comprising  in  the  aggre- 
gate approximately  399.000  acres. 

(b)  The  Recreation  Areas  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  national  forests  in 
such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  will  best 
provide  for:  (1)  public  outdoor  recreation 
benefits;  (2)  conservation  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  the  public  enjoyment:  and  |3)  fuch  man- 
agement, utilization,  and  disposal  of  renew- 
able natural  resources  and  the  continuation 
of  such  existing  uses  and  developments  as 
are  compatible  with,  or  do  not  significantly 
Impair,  public  recreation  and  conservation 
of  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment. 

(c)   The  lands  within  the  recreation  areas, 
subject   to  valid  existing  rights,   are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under   the  United  States  mining  laws.  The 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  permit 
the  removal  of  the  nonleasable  minerals  from 
the  lands  within  the  recreation  area  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1939,  as  amended  (53  Stat.  1196: 
43  U.S.C.  387),  and  he  may  permit  the  re- 
moval of  leasable  minerals  from  lands  within 
the  recreation   area  in  accordance  with   the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended   (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or  the  Ac- 
quired Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  .(Vugust 
7   1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) .  Any  such  per- 
mit or  lease  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture  and  upon  a  deter- 
mination bv  him  that  such  disposition  would 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  or  rec- 
reation  areas  involved,  and   each  permit  or 
lease  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretarv   of   Agriculture  may  prescribe 
to    insure    the    adequate   utilization    of    the 
lands  for  the  primary  purposes  for  which  the 
recreation  areas  are  being  administered. 

(d)  Any  license  for  water  power  develop- 
ments or  other  power  purposes  within  any 
part  of  the  recreation  areas  shall  be  issued 
bv  the  Federal  Power  Commission  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  shall  contain  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  insure  the  adequate  utilization  of  the 
lands  for  the  primary  purposes  for  which  the 
recreation  areas  are  administered. 


(e)  Tlie  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  or 
waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  rec- 
reation areas  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  .safety,  admin- 
istration, or  public  u.^e  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Secretarv  pursu.int  to  this  subsection  khall 
be  put  "into  effect  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Dep.irtment  of  Game  cf  the  State 
of  Wa-shington. 

Sec  4  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  there  are  hereby  established  the  El- 
dorado Wilderness,  and  the  Okanogan  Wil- 
derness and  the  Gl.icier  Peak  WiUicrness  is 
hercbv  enlarged,  all  as  deslgn.ncd  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
Within  the  Mount  Baker  Recreation  Areo.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hert;by  authorized 
and  directed  to  designate  a  wilderness  core 
including  Mount  Baker  itself.  The  Eldorado 
Wilderness,  the  Okanogan  Wilderness,  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  as  enlarged,  and  the 
wilderness  core  in  the  Mount  Baker  Recrea- 
tion Area  contain  In  the  aggregate  approxi- 
mately 1.180.000  acres.  Such  areas  shall  be 
administered  bv  the  Secret nry  of  Aerlculture 
In  accordance  with  the  p.-ovisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

{b|     For    the    purposes    of    this    Act.    the 
boundary    of    the    North    C.iscades    National 
Recreation   Area   and   the   boundaries  of   its 
component   national   p.irk.   wilderness   r.rcas. 
recreation   areas,   and   North    Cascade    high- 
way shall  be  shown  on  the  map  referred  to 
in   section    1    of   this   Act.   The   .Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  instructed  to  develop  precise  boundaries 
which  as  nearly  ;is  possible  are  those  shown 
on  the  map  referred  lo  In  .--ectlon   1.  When 
such    precise    and    actual    boundaries    have 
been  described,  maps  and  legal  descriptions 
of   such   boundaries   shall   be   filed  with   the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Proridcd,  however.  That  correction 
of   clerical   or    typographical   errors   in   such 
legal   descriptions   and   maps  may  be   made, 
ic)    Upon  the  filing  of  the  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section  the  Eldorado  wilderness, 
the  Okanogan  wilderness,  the  vtilderness  core 
of   the   Mount   Baker   Recreation   Area,   and 
the  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak  wilderness 
shall    be    subject    to    the    provisions    of    the 
Wilderness    Act    governing   areas   designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  cxccnt  that 
aiiy  reference  in  such  provisicns  to  the  effec- 
tive   date    of    the    Wilderness    -'Vet    shall    be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
North  Cascades  Advisory  Board  lo  consist  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  or 
his  representative,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  his  representative,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  his  representative.  The 
North  Cascades  Advisory  Board  shall  review 
from  time  to  time  and  submit  to  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  administration  of 
units  of  the  North  Cascades  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  its  recommendations  on  plans  for 
the  development  of  and  administration  of 
such  units. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  adversely  or  to  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  take  any  action  that  would 
affect  adverse'ly  any  rights  or  privilege  of 
the  3tate  of  Washington  in  property  within 
the  recreation  areas  established  by  this  Act 
which  is  being  utilized  for  the  North  Cross 
State  Highway. 


Sec  7.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


JOBS  IN  HOUSING 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaktr.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  impos- 
sible .schemes  will  no  more  close  the  pov- 
erty pap  in  this  country  than  will  half- 
hearted mea.sures  inadequately  funded 
It  is  noble  lo  dream  great  dreams,  and 
bold  .slocans  may  serve  as  a  call  lo  action. 
But  the  .situation  in  this  counti-y  today 
calls  for  more  than  .slogans  and  dreams, 
necocnizing   that  we  have  not   done 
ncarlv  t-noush  lo  eliminate  the  jobless- 
ness which  is  1  chief  cause  of  slum  con- 
ditions,   and    the    .substandard    housing 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  effects,  I  am 
introducing    today    the    Jobs-in-Hous- 
ing  Act  of  1968.  Eight  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  mc  in  sponsoring  this  pro- 
po.sal. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  bill, 
which  calls  for  the  construction  of  3,160.- 
000  public  and  publicly  assisted  housing 
units  over  Ihe  4  years,  is  in  a  real  sense 
one  of  the  least  radical  housing  proposals 
10  come  before  Congress  this  year.  It 
docs  not  contemplate  any  new  programs, 
.simplv  because  we  already  have  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  providing  for  almost 
evei  v  Ivjie  of  federally  financed  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  including 
public  housing,  iirivately  .sponsored  mc- 
dium-i-ent  housing  and  rent  sub.sidies. 

America  is  already  committed,  on  the 
books,  lo  doing  away  with  our  slums  and. 
in  the  jmoccss,  providing  much-needed 
employment.  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
which  has  now  been  law  for  more  tlian 
three  decades.  Congress  declared  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  through 
public  funds  and  credit,  to  assist  local 
governments  in  eliminating  unsafe  and 
imsanitaiy  housing,  remedying  the  acute 
shortage  of  decent  low- income  hous.n^ 
and  alleviating  ••present  and  recurring 
unemployment." 

This  is  the  promise.  The  only  missing 
msredient  has  been  the  money  to  carry 
out  our  commitment.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  built  new  housing  for  the  ix)or  at  a 
rate  which  will  not  suffice  to  do  away  wiih 
existing  inadequate  housing,  much  less 
l:ceii  r;ace  with  our  enormous  ix)pulalion 
j^rov.th.  The  administration's  jiroposed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  which  is  now  before  the  Congress. 
goes  a  long  way  in  the  right  direction.  I 
have  cosponsorcd  it.  and  I  support  its 
promise  and  its  pro\1sions  whole- 
heartedly. 

But.  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  feel  it 
goes  far  enough  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  now  liousing  units  it  would  build  in  the 
next  fe-A-  years.  As  a  spokesman  for  the 
influential  and  responsible  National 
Housing  Conference  said  the  other  day, 
testifving  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  Housing  In  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill : 

The  long-range  requirements  for  meeting 
the  nation's  needs  (for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing) ,  taking  into  account  the  mas- 
sive population  growth  which  is  In  process, 
are  greatly  In  excess  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

A  representative  of  the  AFL-CIO  also 
offered  general  support  for  the  bill  but 
added: 

We  feel  the  immediate  need  is  for  far  more 
housing  than  is  envisioned  by  this  bill- 
considerable  as  it  Is. 

Thus  the  jobs-in-housing  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  authorizes  the  funds  to 
construct  2  million  public  housing  units 
over  the  next  4  years,  includinr-500,000 
units  in  fiscal  year  1969,  which  begins  on 
July  1.  1968.  It  also  authorizes  over  a 
4-year  period  funds  for  400,000  housing 
units  under  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram; 160,000  units  under  the  202  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  handicapped: 
and  600,000  units  under  the  221(dn3i 
below  market  interest  rate  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  100.000  units  would  be 
constructed  under  rent  supplements. 
40.000  under  section  202,  and  100.000  un- 
der 221  id)  (3). 

Increased  funds  are  also  sought  for 
such  directly  related  programs  as  model 
cities.'  urban  renewal,  urban  planning  as- 
sistance, urban  mass  transportation. 
water  and  sewers,  and  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  primary  goal 
of  this  proposal  is  the  creation  of  jobs  in 
ghetto  areas. 

For  many  years,  most  white  Americans 
have  shared  in  an  economic  boom  sus- 
tained in  part  by  massive  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  the  residents  of  our  urban  and 
rural  slums  have  seen  little  of  the  money 
spent  on  defense,  highways,  space,  agri- 
cultural subsidies,  and  other  programs. 
The  benefits  of  Federal  largesse  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  have  trickled  down  to 
them,  if  at  all,  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  welfare  subsistence  allowances 
with  all  of  their  debilitating  and  degrad- 
ing implications. 

So-called  make-work  programs  for  the 
poor  are  really  no  better  than  welfare  if 
they  consist  of  projects  comparable  to  as- 
signing one  team  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  and  another  to  so  around  filling 
them  up.  If  there  were  no  socially  valu- 
able work  that  needed  to  be  done  in  this 
country,  such  a  scheme  might  be  justi- 
fiable. But  obviously  there  is  at  least  one 
public  works  program  that  will  meet  a 
desperate  national  need  while  avoiding 
the  stigma  of  make-work  charity. 

This  program  is  public  and  public  as- 
sisted housing,  a  fertile  field  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  that  will 
reach  the  residents  of  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. Housing  construction  will  provide 
good-paying  jobs  right  where  they  are 
needed — in  the  ghetto.  What  is  more,  it 
takes  into  account  the  fact  that  most 
slum  residents  have  a  low  level  of  educa- 
tion and  skills. 

Equally  important,  it  is  wholly  realistic 
in  view  of  prevailing  attitudes,  the  po- 
litical climate  in  this  country  and  our 
form  of  Government. 


According  to  most  housing  surveys, 
there  are  approximately  10  million  dilap- 
idated or  deteriorating  housing  units  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  President  proposes  to  replace  6  mil- 
lion of  these  over  the  next  10  years,  at 
an  average  rate  of  600,000  new  and  re- 
habilitated low-  and  moderate-income 
units  a  year. 

Through  the  jobs-in-housing  bill,  my 
colleagues  and  I  propose  to  build  just 
over  3  million  units  in  the  next  4  years. 
Like  tlie  President,  we  project  over  a 
longer  oeriod  the  construction  of  an 
average  of  600.000  units  a  year.  In  about 
15  years,  the  total  need  of  10  million 
units  will  be  almost  completely  satisfied. 

But  the  administration  would  start 
with  only  300.000  units  in  the  first  year. 
I  want  instead  to  start  big — with  740.000 
units  in  the  coming  fiscal  year — and 
tlipi;  taper  off  very  gradually  after  4  or 
5  years  to  reach  the  projected  average. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  it  will  produce  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  labor  market  by  creating  a  sudden 
domand  for  500.000  or  more  new  con- 
struction jobs.  The  result  of  this  demand 
inevitably  will  be  the  hiring  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  presently  unemployed 
Negroes  and  other  ghetto  dwellers. 

The  existence  of  widespread  public 
support  for  this  type  of  public  works 
program  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  a 
Harris  poll  published  last  August,  near 
the  end  of  a  summer  of  racial  tension 
and  violence  in  the  cities.  Sixty-six  per- 
cent of  the  white  respondents  and  91 
percent  of  the  Negroes  said  they  would 
favor  setting  up  large-scale  Government 
p:ograms  to  make  jobs  available  to  all 
unemployed  Americans.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  whites  polled  and  84  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  supported  a  Federal 
program  to  tear  down  urban  ghettos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jobs-in-housing  bill 
is  a  solid,  realistic  program — firmly  based 
in  our  federal  system  of  government 
and  calling  upon  the  full  resources  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy.  It  is  a  program 
behind  which  the  support  of  the  white 
community  can  easily  be  mobilized.  Even 
more  important,  perhaps,  it  is  a  positive 
program  behind  which  Negro  Americans 
can  coalesce,  channeling  their  natural 
frustrations  and  their  desire  for  less 
words  and  more  action  into  the  demo- 
cratic mainstream. 

When  we  consider  the  alternative,  how 
can  we  turn  our  backs? 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  full  text  of  my  bill  herewith: 

H.R.   16266 
A  bill  to  increase  funds  authorized  for  exist- 
ing programs  to  build  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of   Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Jobs-in-Housing 
Act  of  1968'. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  grave  racial  crisis  that  faces  this 
Nation;  the  chronic  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  America's  slums;  the  great  value 
that  would  be  derived  by  creating  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  well-paying  construction 
Jobs;   and  the  absolute  necessity  of  wiping 


o\it  this  Nation's  crime-breeding,  rat-infested 
and  life-destroying  slums;  and  desires  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  authorization  for  exlstUig 
Federal  housing  programs  in  order  to  movmt 
a  major  attack  on  these  problems  that 
threaten  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  American 
society. 

Title  I — Expanded  Low  .^nd  Moder.ate 
Inxome  Housing  Programs 
PUBLIC  housing 
Sec.  101.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  first  sentence  "$366,250,000  per 
annum,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$47,000,000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
antl  by  further  amounts  of  $47,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968,  respectively,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '•$507,250,000  per  an- 
num, which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$505,000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  respectively,".  ' 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
word  "exceed"  the  second  time  the  word  ap- 
pears in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "105,000,000,  per 
annum  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  which  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  shall  be  increased  by 
$90,000,000  on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years 
1968.  1969,  1970,  1971". 

housing    for    the    ELDERLY    AND    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  103.  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,580,000,000". 

221  (d )  (3 )    Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation Special  Assistance  Funds 

Sec.  104.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
by  $525,000,000  on  July  1,  1968"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  $1,350.- 
000.000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1968 
and  1969.  and  by  $2,700,000,000  on  July  1  In 
each  of  the  years  1970  and  1971". 

Title  II — Model  Cities 
Sec.  201.   (a)   Section  111(b)   of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  the  third 
time  it  appears; 

(2)  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,000";  and 

(3)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof",  and  "$2,000,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30.  1970  and  June 
30.  1971". 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
July  1.  1971". 

TrrLE  III — Urban  Renewal 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  by  $750,000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of 
the  years  1967  and  1968"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  $750,000,000 
on  July  1,  1967,  by  $1,500,000  on  July  1.  1968, 
and  by  $2,800,000,000  on  July  1,  1969". 

(b)   Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended   by  striking  out  "$250,000,000"  in 
the   second   sentence   and    Inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  "{950.000,000". 
TrTLE   IV — Urban   Planning   and   Facilities 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (81, 
by  substituting  tor  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  the  phrase  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (10)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  State  planning  agencies  for  assist- 
ance to  district  planning,  or  planning  for 
areas  within  districts,  carried  on  by  or  for 
district  planning  agencies." 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$230,000,000,  to  carry  out 
the  purjxjses  of  this  section,  and  any  amounts 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$335,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1969, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  such 
additional  sums  In  fiscal  year  1970  and  sub- 
sequent fiscal  vears  as  are  necessary.  Of  the 
amount  available  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  $60,- 
000,000  may  l>e  used  only  for  district  plan- 
ning grants  under  subsection  (a)  (10).  which 
amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $30,000,000  on 
July  1  In  each  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended". 
water  and  sewer  FACiLrriES  AND  neighbor- 
hood FACILITIES 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  after 
June  30,  1965,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1969,  not  to  exceed  (1)  $200,000,000  for 
grants  under  section  702.  which  limit  shall  be 
Increased  by  $200,000,000  on  July  1,  1968,  (2) 
$50,000,000  for  grants  under  section  703, 
which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $50,000,- 
000  on  July  1,  1968,  and  (3)  $25,000,000  for 
grants  under  section  704". 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'July  1,  1969"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1970". 

Tttle  V — Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968.  and  1969"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$150.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968;  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969;  and 
$380,000,000    for    fiscal    year    1970". 

(b)  Section  6(0  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$112,000,000".  and  (2) 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"On  or  after  July  1.  1969,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  finance  projects  under  this 
section  such  additional  sums  out  of  the 
grant  authorization  provided  in  section  4(b) 
as  he  deems  appropriate." 


MARXISMS  NEW  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
ron's, the  well-known  national  business 
and  financial  weekly,  featured  an  exten- 
sive article  on  Yugoslavia's  economic 
status  in  its  issue  of  March  25,  The  cri- 
tique of  so-called  economic  reform  in 
Yugoslavia,  a  major  beneficiary  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  was  written  by  Hal  Lehr- 
man  and  Brutus  Coste.  Mr.  Lehrman  is 
a  foreign  correspondent  and  specialist  on 
East  European  affairs.  Mr.  Coste.  former 
secretary  general  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations,  is  now  pro- 


fessor of  international  relations  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University. 

This  well  researched  and  highly  en- 
lightening article  should  be  brought  to 
public  attention,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Marxism's  New  Economics— Liberal  'Re- 
form" in  Yugoslavia  Has  Failed  Repe.\tedlt 
In  the  best  of  Communist  worlds — Yugo- 
slavia—Joslp  Broz  Tito  last  December 
warned  of  an  Imminent  ••elimination  of  all 
negative  manifestations."  Decoded,  this 
spelled  "merciless  purge."  a  forecast  that  was 
promptly  followed  In  January  by  disclosure 
that  400  apparatchiks  had  been  "cleansed" 
(expelled)  from  the  Party  for  obstructing 
the   regime's   "liberal"   economic   reforms. 

Three  times  now— in  1950.  1960  and  1965—- 
Yugoslavla  has  launched  a  "drastic  reform" 
of  her  economy,  each  time  in  the  same  do- 
or-die mood  a'nd  for  practically  the  same 
stated  purposes.  Each  time,  the  subsequent 
program  has  been  stop-go-stop;  economic 
stalemate  and  fear  of  reduced  Party  power 
have  brought  counter  actions  which  washed 
out  the  liberalism.  Each  time,  too,  official 
Washington  and  most  American  observers 
have  applauded  the  announced  reforms, 
embraced  the  feasibility  of  the  declared 
goals,  and  bllrked  away  the  r"curring  prof- 
it that  Belgrade,  when  the  chips  were  down, 
perennially  opted  for  red.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
has  given  massive  assistance — a  total  to  date 
of  more  than  2  5  billion.  Including  military 
."Id  v.orth  8750  million — despite  the  uncon- 
cealed hostility  of  Tito's  "non-alignment" 
foreign  policy. 

The  effect  has  bten  to  Increase  his  re- 
gimes external  ability  to  aid  and  comfort 
our  enemies,  and  Its  internal  ability  to  stay 
in  power  without  being  forced,  by  the  cumu- 
lative bogdown  of  a  Marxist-directed  econ- 
omy, to  move  effectively  toward  a  genuine 
free  market.  Such  a  market  would  erode  the 
political  controls  which  hold  Yugoslavia  In 
Communist  liefdom.  a  result  which  Wash- 
ington presumably  desires  but  which  its 
policy  has   managed   to  thwart. 

Post-war  Partisan  Yugoslavia  was  the  most 
police-ridden  state,  her  economy  the  most 
Partv-dictated,  in  Soviet  Europe.  Her  expul- 
sion from  the  satellite  family  in  1948  may 
be  explained  in  many  ways,  but  not  by  the 
propaganda  that  Yugoslavia  was  inade- 
quately modeled  after  Stalinism;  she  had 
everything  birt  Stalin  himself.  Belgrade's  first 
Five"  Year  Plan  (adopted  April  1947)  con- 
tained precise  production  programs  for  each 
four-month  period  and  each  of  the  six  Fed- 
eral republics.  Orders  from  217  central  and 
provincial  ministries  went  down  to  regional 
bureaucracies,  which  passed  them  on  to  In- 
dividual factory  managers.  Each  enterprise 
received  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  sched- 
ules. The  paper  for  the  yearly  Plan  weighed 
around  3.000  pounds.  Presumably  it  had  to, 
because  the  five-year  program  fixed  impos- 
slbl;-  ambitious  coals.  Belgrade  solemnly 
planned  to  Increase  industrial  production  by 
394  -     in    a   half-decade    and    raise    GNP    to 

80' an  impossibly  UiH  order. 

Upon  the  1948  Soviet  rift— Moscow  there- 
after called  Y'u'^pslav  planning  ••;negalo- 
mauiac  and  Utopian"— the  one-sided  Yugo- 
.slav-Americun  romance  blossomed.  The  1950 
reform  jjropcscd  to  l!ber;ite  enterprises  from 
central  domination;  expose  production,  pric- 
ing, distribution  and  other  factors  to  market 
influences;  and  introduce  a  Yugoslav- 
invented  concept  of  direction  by  Workers' 
Councils  I  a  svEtcni  officially  designated  as 
•■self-man?gemenfl  .  The  reform  v,-on  gen- 
erous support  in  the  West,  notably  In  the 
U.S ,  which  furnished  a  v.iriety  of  kans, 
credits  and  other  uid  for  the  triple-Ijarreled 
purpose  of  tiding  Yugoslavia  ever  a  boycott 
by  the  Soviet  bloc,  fortifying  l;er  security  as 
an    ■  independent"    Communist    State,    and 


making  workable  her  "daring  experiment" 
in  Western-sivle  economics.  A  scholarly  study 
sponsored  bythe  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
"Yugoslavia  and  the  New  Communism,"  In 
1962  professed  to  discern  great  strides  made 
under  self-management  up  to  1960.  and  con- 
gratulated Tito  on  having  mapped  his  "own 
road  to  socialism"  for  Eastern  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Yugoslav  critiques 
(notablv  ■Jniroducilon  to  the  Economic 
Svstem'of  Yugoslavia,"  by  Professor  Nljo 
^ilrkovlc.  Zagreb,  1959)  were  berating  "ran- 
dom Investment,  management  without  ac- 
count, spending  without  order."  low  wages, 
abysmal  productivity  and  agricultural  stag- 
nation. Other  ranking  Yugoslav  economists 
wrote  morosely  of  a  "vicious  circle"  of  In- 
dustrial-agrlcultural-trade  Imbalance;  the 
"surgery"  needed  to  boost  wages,  coivsump- 
tlon  and  productivity;  and  the  'folly"  of  the 
country's  politically  motivated,  lopsided  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yugoslav  academicians  proved  more  accu- 
rate than  their  American  counterparts.  The 
.second  Great  Relorm.  unfolded  In  1961. 
t.ickled  the  plled-up  problems  as  if  the  1050 
relorms  had  never  existed.  Once  again  sweep- 
ing measures  were  decreed  for  "self-manage- 
ment." free  trading  at  home  and  abroad  and 
fieneral  abstention  from  interference  with 
the  workings  of  the  market  place.  Once  again 
the  State  Department  and  other  free  world 
,:eencies  obliu'ed:  the  Export -Imjxirt  Bank 
advanced  $50  million;  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  $25 
niiUlon  e.ach:  the  International  Moneuary 
Fund,  some  $75  million  in  assorted  curren- 
cies: West  European  governments  and  pri- 
vate West  Gei-man  banks  extended  credits 
of  $100  million  more. 

The  Itick  of  results  led  Tito  in  1962  publicly 
to  assail  "worker  apathy"  and  the  eeneral 
"economic  pigsty."  In  which  he  I-:>cated  the 
I.iilure  of  the  new  reform.  Nothing  daunted. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  1963  found 
it  possible  to  justify  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
as  imaginative  and  courageous."  Toting  up 
the  performance  at  year-end  1964.  however, 
the  Belgrade  olficial  Party  orgm.  Borba.  esti- 
mated that  "every  third  Yugoslav  enterprise 
finished  the  year  with  a  net  loss."  and  that 
one-fifth  "f  the  national  labor  force  w.is 
waslefuUv  employed,  Tito  in  May  of  1965 
deemed  it  imperative  to  declare  that  "now. 
::t.  this  moment,  the  essential  tisk  l?  to  put 
our  economy  in  order." 

But  Sen'itor  J.  William  Pulbright  two 
months  later  was  able  to  r;ssure  his  Foreign 
Relations  Ccmmlltce  concerning  the  Tito 
regime  that  "'.vc  are  bound  to  concede  it  has 
been  a  successful  frovernment."  The  Yugo- 
slav economy,  he  added,  "has  made  Impres- 
sive stride.'. 'and  "rapid  growth  continued  i:i 
19G4."  A  "new  threat  to  the  Yugosluv  balance 
of  p:iyments.-  sa.d  Fulbrlght  1  the  balance 
in  19C3  was  la  the  red  by  s  Jine  S270  million/ 
had  arisen  out  of  the  "unloriunate"  Con- 
gressional decision  in  Octo:jcr  rJ64.  to  "deny 
Yugoslavia  tae  r.ght  to  iJUrcaaiC  iurplus 
Americiin  locd  products  for  K.cal  currency 
under  the  f.K>d-;ur-peace  progrian.  ' 

Four  months  later  Tito  contradicted  the 
Senator,  as  follows:  "We  have  built  f victories 
regardless  of  whether  they  could  survive  .  .  . 
wasting  funds  on  projects  who^e  purpose  was 
political  ambition,  jjropping  them  up  with 
enormous  subsidies  .  .  .  Today  we  are  pay- 
ing dearlv  for  our  own  mistakes.  .  .  ."  Such 
r.uthoritative  confessions  were  t.tken  lightly 
over  here.  The  Great  Reform  of  1965  prompt- 
ly received  long-term  U.S.  credits  vf  $86  mil- 
lion for  Y'ugoslav  purchases  of  1.3  .0.000  tons 
of  whe:.t:  a  840-million  credit  fur  transporta- 
tion and  farm  equipment;  a  one-year  stand- 
by I  M  F.  credit  of  *80  million  and  release 
of  $60  million  held  back  from  an  tarlicr 
IMF.  lo.iii;  rnd  pastponement  cf  a  $17-mil- 
lion  p:iyment  on  interest  and  amortisation 
due  the'  Export-Import  Bank.  Other  Western 
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governments  made  similar  concessions,  while 
Italy  granted  a  new  $40  million  loan. 

The  third  reform  went  the  way  of  both  the 
others.  By  November  of  1967  the  League's 
Federal  Central  Committee  was  candidly  ad- 
mitting grave  failures,  and  Chairman  Vladi- 
mir Balearic  of  the  Croatian  Central  Commit- 
tee was  mediating  publicly  on  the  perilous 
clash  In  the  self-management  system  between 
workers  and  bureaucrats  to  the  detriment  of 
reform. 

That  month  the  Director  of  Belgrade's  In- 
stitute for  Economic  Research.  Dr.  Brnnko 
Hor\-at,  published  a  blanket  assault  on  top 
leadership's  "ignorance"  of  economic  cycles 
and  "neglect"  of  such  mysteries  in  drafting 
the  reforms:  "We  have  here  a  classic  •  xample 
of  theory  lagging  behind  practice  and  of 
practice  lagging  l>ehlnd  requirements."  As 
recently  as  January  7  of  this  year.  Politka, 
the  official  government  daily,  was  ruminating 
on  "the  ineffectiveness  and  indeclsiveness,  in 
fact  the  anarchy"  at  the  top  echelon  of  eco- 
nomic command. 

There  is  plenty  of  tangible  evidence  that 
the  1965  reform  Is  now  in  big  trouble.  For 
exan^le,  industrial  goods  produced  by  state- 
owneid  enterprises,  with  an  estimated  book 
value  of  8,000  billion  dinars  (S6.4  billion), 
are  gruttlny "warehouses,  depreciating  and 
unsalsble.  They  are  "worth"  more  than  the 
total  1965  Yugoslav  national  income.  Despite 
Tito's  mea  culpa  about  "political"  factories, 
extra  steel  mills  are  rising  in  Skoplje  (fi- 
nanced by  a  $100  million  loan  from  a  British 
consortium)  and  Smederevo  ( Soviet-aided  1 . 
Located  In  backward  eastern  Yugoslavia,  both 
win  rely  on  "enormous  subsidies"  (banned  in 
the  1965  reform)  from  advanced  western 
Yugoslavia.  Both  continue  the  political  pro- 
gram— economically  wasteful — of  industrial- 
izing the  poor  republics  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich  ones  In  order  to  gloss  over  the  historic 
conflict  of  rival  nationalities  which  continues 
to  divide  even  communist  Yugoslavia.  Both 
will  Join  a  rash  of  mills  notorious  for  ineffi- 
ciency. 

One  such,  mcxlernlzed  last  year"  thanks  to 
a  $l0.5-mllllon  World  Bank  loan,  is  a  gal- 
vanizing plant  with  a  trivial  annual  capac- 
ity of  73,000  tons.  Jesenlce,  the  Yugoslav  So- 
cialist Federal  Republic's  oldest  mill  and 
largest  unit  for  specialty  steel,  was  expanded 
In  1963  by  an  Export-Import  loan  and  some 
$4  million  of  equipment  from  Westlnghouse 
International  as  part  of  a  national  program 
to  double  production  in  five  years.  It  is  now 
going  out  of  business. 

One  remedy  for  non-marketable  output 
and  non-productive  plant  is  to  bum  them 
down.  An  epidemic  of  fires  that  smell  of 
arson  has  swept  the  country  (Belgrade,  Zag- 
reb, Split.  Plrot,  Kresevac  and  Cacak,  among 
other  places)  and  cleared  phenomenal  quan- 
tities of  consumer-goods  inventory.  At  the 
Kras  factory  in  Karlovac.  one  billion  dinars' 
worth  of  shoes  were  recently  smoked  out.  The 
review  Ekonomska  Politika  comments  wryly 
on  "good-business  Aires, "  wherein  "insiurance 
pays  the  damages  and  enterprises  get  rid  of 
products  which  customers  refuse  to  buy." 

The  regime's  new  emphasis  on  ■■profita- 
bility" has  failed  to  loosen  the  Marxist  bu- 
reaucracy's grip  on  unnecessary  pseudo-man- 
agerial Jobs.  At  one  end  of  the  totem  pole, 
the  Yugoslav  National  Airline  boasts  24  air 
craft  and  17  general  directors.  At  the  other 
end,  the  People's-owned  Belgrade  Taxi  serv- 
ice has  four  jobholders  in  the  office  for  every 
cabdriver  on  the  street.  Notwithstanding 
solid  Job  security  for  the  Party  faithful,  un- 
employment for  ordinary  folk  continues  to 
mount  as  the  reform  drive  forces  at  least 
some  unprofitable  enterprises  to  shut  down. 
There  are  224,000  Jobless,  according  to  latest 
official  count,  not  reckoning  a  current  90,000 
graduates  fresh  out  of  school,  nor  the  esti- 
mated 400,000  Yugoslav  emigrant  workers 
allowed  to  flee  to  frankly  capitalist  West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 


The  gap  is  as  wide  in  wage  levels  as  In  Job 
opportunity,  depending  on  one's  political  af- 
filiation and  trade  connection.  Average  Yugo- 
slav monthly  pay  has  been  officially  calcu- 
lated at  $63.77  monthly  (approximately  the 
price  of  one  locally  made  suit).  Employes 
earn  more  in  privileged  and  monopolistic 
sectors  like  banks,  insurance  companies, 
housing  ciiterpri.-^es.  State  sports  organiza- 
tidiis  unci  public  utilities. 

Moreover,  with  certain  socialized  enter- 
prises shorn  of  .  ubsidy  and  turning  to  wage- 
trimming  us  the  simplest  way  to  reduce 
costs,  strikes  (called  -work-stoppages"  in 
Yugoslavia)  have  begun  to  exceed  the  an- 
nual average  of  tlio  period  from  1958  to  1966, 
for  which  a  total  of  1.365  was  recorded.  The 
bus  drivers  of  Kijeka,  after  taking  a  cut  to 
$32  !)er  month  and  learning  that  top  admin- 
istrative i>ersonnel  had  Just  vot«d  them- 
selves a  140'  raise,  quit  work  and  started 
marching  with  placards  which  recommended, 
not  unreasonably.  -Down  Wiih  Manage- 
ment "  In  Nis.  workers  reacting  to  a  drop  in 
pay  tossed  ihcir  man.iging  director  bodily 
over  a  wall. 

Some  advocates  of  unflagging  U.S.  "sym- 
pathetic treatment"  for  Yugoslavia  may 
concede  that  Belgrade's  "liberalization  ex- 
periment" has  been  getting  nowhere  fast. 
But  they  argue  that  more  aid  makes  sense 
Just  the  same,  because  Yugoslavia,  after  all. 
is  moving  away  from  the  Kremlin,  or  is  at 
least  ■■non-aligned"  in  a  neutralist  "Third 
World"  camp.  Evidence  to  this  effect  is  hard 
to  come  by. 

On  the  contrary,  a  new  Bible  of  Yugo- 
slav communism.'  entitled  "Draft  Theses 
Concerning  the  Reoreanization  of  the  League 
of  Communists."  published  last  April,  con- 
firms Tito's  solidarity  with  the  Kremlin. 
The  'Theses"  pledged  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  •the  rr  ilization  of  the  i.uernational 
workers'  .  .  .  struggle  for  world  peace  and 
socialism."  Again  the  Yugoslav  press  Intones 
an  unremitting  litany  of  hate  against  that 
trio  of  imperialist  monsters.  '■Johnson-Rusk- 
CIA."  The  Marshal  himself  has  assailed  the 
U.S.  in  Vietnam  for  '"trying  out  its  most  up- 
to-date  weapons  against  unarmed  people." 
He  has  even  likened  our  ■aggression"  there 
to  the  "hellish  plans  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
to  enslave  the  world."  The  International  Day 
of  Solidarity  With  the  Struggle  of  the  Viet- 
namese People  last  October  21  was  feted  at 
least  as  fervently  in  Yugoslavia  as  anywhere 
else  behind   the  Iron  Curtain. 

Ytigoslavia's  arsenal  bristles  with  Soviet 
weaponry,  and  she  herself  makes  jets,  r(x:ket 
launchers,  destroyers,  tanks,  cannon  and  an 
assortment  of  infantry  weapons  (rifles, 
machine  guns,  mortars,  ammunition,  ex- 
plosives). There  has  been  no  decline  in  the 
Yugoslav  penchant  for  finding  arms  outlets 
among  causes  hostile  to  U.S.  interests.  Al- 
geria's National  Liberation  Army  sported 
raade-in-Yugoslavia  weapons.  The  anti- 
American  Sukarno,  late  of  Indonesia,  and 
the  anti-American  Nkrumah,  late  of  Ghana, 
were  customers.  During  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict last  June,  Soviet  planes  flying  arms  to 
Egypt  refueled  at  Yugoslav  airfields;  Soviet 
atomic  submarines  were  seen  in  Yugoslav 
coastal  waters;  Soviet  warships  anchored  in 
Cattaro  Bay;  and  a  10' ;  levy  was  Imposed 
on  Yugoslav  civil-service  salaries  "to  aid  the 
suffering  Arabs." 

There  is  also  evidence  that  substantial 
chunks  of  U.S.  assistance  continue  to  be 
diverted  to  political  operations  which  vari- 
ously threaten  us.  compete  with  us,  or 
flagrantly  assist  our  adversaries.  By  her  own 
official  (and  therefore  incomplete)  figures, 
the  proportion  of  Yugoslavia's  budget  ex- 
pended overtly  under  the  open  title  of  De- 
fense, some  48';  in  1961.  had  risen  by  1965 
to  56';.  By  1967  it  was  reportedly  higher; 
local  economists  were  complaining  publicly 
of  excessive  military  expenditures.  While 
Tito  was  being  rescued  from  one  Marxist 
morass  after  aiiother  by  U.S.   grants,  loans 


aryl  food,  he  also  has  been  playing  rich  antl- 
colonlallst  uncle  to  the  emerging  Afro- 
Asian  world.  In  a  speech  at  Pristina  last 
March,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having 
extended  $650  million  in  Yugoslav  credits  at 
minimal  Interest  to  those  countries.  As  for 
his  neighbors  in  East  Europe — where  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1067  .showed  reluct  nc?  for 
building  U.S.  "bridges  "  despite  White  House 
entreaty — Tito  has  been  using  our  aid  willy- 
nilly  and  without  our  known  consent  to 
build  some  bridges  of  his  own. 

Post-war  Yugoslav  trade  with  the  rest 
of  communist  Europe  was  insigniftcant. 
When  grace  was  restored  by  the  Kremlin  in 
1954,  trade  resumed  and  climbed  steadily. 
Imports  rose  $250  million  by  1964,  with  ex- 
ports slightly  behind.  Late  that  year  Yugo- 
slavia signed  on  as  an  "affiliate"  member  of 
COMECON,  the  Intra-bloc  economic  union — 
and  Tito  instantaneously  emerged  ;.s  the 
Prodigal  Comrade. 

By  May  of  1965,  for  the  first  time  since 
1948,  Yugoslav  exports  to  Russia's  Europe 
were  not  only  higher  than  to  the  West,  but 
also  were  overtaking  and  passing  Imports 
from  the  bloc.  Since  then  the  gap  has  wid- 
ened. On  a  clearing  basis,  the  bloc  at  last  re- 
port owed  Yugoslavia  $140  mlUlon  for  buy- 
ing more  from  her  than  it  sold. 

Officially,  Belgrade  deplores  this  "fa- 
vorable" balance  of  trade,  and  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  sell  more  to  the  West  (for 
hard  money).  But  the  design,  quality  and 
price  of  Yugoslav  products  cannot  compete 
In  Western  markets.  So  the  goods  go  East — 
where  buyers  and  consumers  can  do  less 
picking  and  choosing.  Indeed,  the  uncriti- 
cal satellite  market  is  a  bonanza  for  old- 
line  Yugoslav  Party  factory  "managers"  In- 
capable of  learning  the  new  tricks  which 
might  make  their  sub-standard  product 
competitive.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result 
is  that  the  USSR  and  its  friends  are  en- 
joying an  expanding  and  practically  Inter- 
est-free loan  from  Yugoslavia — all  Indi- 
rectly but  plainly  financed  by  the  West. 
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U  THANT :  THE  ONE-SIDED  NEUTRAL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  "was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  of  several  weeks  ago  informed  us 
that  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
would  have  the  United  States  inch  a  few 
miles  farther  back  and  "assume"  that  a 
cessation  of  bombing  and  all  other  acts 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam  would 
brtng  about  negotiations. 

■We  have  been  listening  to  the  same 
proposals  from  U  Thant  for  several  years 
and  during  this  period  they  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  naivete  and  one-sided 
approach. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Secretary 
General  is  unrelenting  in  his  attempts  to 
move  the  parties  of  the  Vietnam  war  to- 
gether. But  this  attempt  consists  of  al- 
lowing the  Communists  to  maintain  their 
position— and  U  Thant's— and  then, 
through  concessions,  bringing  the  United 
States  around  to  it. 

I  realize  that  the  vacillations  of  the 
Johnson  administration  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  lead  U  Thant  to  the  belief 
that  he  has  a  free  hand  in  the  shaping  of 
U.S.  policy,  but  it  is  about  time  we  flatly 
state  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  will 


go.  The  Communists  can  begin  coming 

For  years  the  Secretary  General  has 
lived  and  acted  in  the  fantasyland  where 
the  differences  between  the  Communists 
and  the  free  world  are  mere  petty  prej- 
udices. To  him  there  is  no  reason  be- 
hind the  war  in  Vietnam  nor  for  the  cold 
war  Worst  of  all.  from  this  position  he 
is  forcing  upon  us  his  particular  policies. 
His  total  failure  to  grasp  the  reasons 
for  conflict  are  evident  in  his  statement 
of  late  February.  In  it  he  stated  that  he 
believed  the  United  States  should  "as- 
sume" that  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  in  the  DMZ  and  around 
the  frontiers,  would  lead  to  talks.  This  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  "good  faith    of 
the  Communists. 

To  make  such  a  statement,  U  Thant 
must  ignore  the   history   of   the  Com- 
munists, their  conquests,  and  their  state- 
ments past  and  present.  I  can  think  of 
few   things  more   dangerous   than   as- 
suming the  "good  faith"  of  any  Com- 
munist regime.  ,   J    u      ♦»,„ 
This  "good  faith"  is  revealed  by  the 
hundreds    of    broken    agreements    and 
violated  treaties  which  have  been  left  in 
their  diplomatic  and  revolutionary  wake. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  reported  that  of  nearly 
1  000  "treaties  and  agreements,  bilateral 
and  multilateral,  which  the  Soviets  have 
entered  into  not  only  with  the  United 
States,  but  with  countries  all  over  the 
world,"  they  have  broken  nearly  every 

one. 

Included  in  the  list  are:  nonaggression 
pacts,  signed  promises  at  Teheran  and 
Yalta,  lend-lease  agreements,  promises 
to  refrain  from  revolutionary  activities, 
and  the  first  treaty  signed  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  violated, 
literally,   while   the   ink   was   drying. 

Note  that  this  study  was  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  North  Vietnam.  It  should  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  treaties,  agree- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  merely  tools  to 
the  Communist,  wherever  and  whoever 
that  Communist   may  be. 

Note  also  that  these  agreements  were 
signed  promises:  the  Secretary  General 
would  have  us  believe  the  "pood  faith 
of  the  Communists  on  a  blank  "assump- 
tion "  This  becomes  ludicrous  when  one 
realizes  that  U  Thant  must  be  aware  of 
several  other  violations  of  promises  by 
the  Communist— those  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

U  Thant  either  ignores,  or  chooses  to 
dismiss  Communist   history. 

It  is  more  than  evident  that  the  Secre- 
tary General's  attempts  to  get  the 
United  States  to  "assume"  and  yield  are 
part  of  his  personal  goal— not  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia— but  only  an 
end  to  the  combat.  Freedom  is  not  his 
concern  and  he  does  not  once  mention  it 
in  his  statement. 

From  this  position  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  him  that  Hanoi  will  not  yield 
in  order  to  achieve  peace  talks.  U  Thant 
merely  continues  to  probe  the  softest 
area.  He  works  for  more  concessions  from 
the  United  States. 

Although  his  unenlightened  view  of 
the  free  world-Communist  conflict  would 


seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  his  state- 
ments, it  is  also  revealing  to  look  at  his 
personal  view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  statement,  as  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times,  he  says: 

The  indispensable  first  step  of  ending  all 
bombing  and  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  should  be 
taken. 


This  is  the  action  he  would  take  to 
bring  about  negotiations. 

On  February  7  he  was  told  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Consul  General  that 
Hanoi  "would  hold  talks  with  Washing- 
ton on  all  relevant  matters  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  after  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing  and  of  all  other 
acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam." 

For  some  reason,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral then  posed  questions  which  were 
sent  to  Hanoi.  Five  days  later,  Hanoi 
commented.  This  "further  clarification, 
as  U  Thant  put  it,  amounted  to  this: 
Hanoi  would  talk  with  Washington  'at 
the  appropriate  time:  that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing and  of  all  other  acts  of  war  against 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  be- 
came effective."         ^  X    „^^ 

I  would  say  that  the  statements  are 
cquallv  clear.  They  are  also  nearly  identi- 
cal with  the  position  of  U  Thant. 

To  read  the  statement  is  to  realize  the 
futility  of  hoping  the  Secretary  General 
will  achieve  any  solution  in  line  with 

His  statement  that  the  United  States 
is  of  "unyielding  will"  certainly  belies 
the  truth  Our  continual  modifications 
of  position  are  anything  but  unyielding. 
Hanoi's  position  is.  But  to  the  implacable 
Secretary  General,  these  facts  appear  to 
be  of  little  consequence.  With  vision  im- 
paired bv  the  sole  desire  to  end  combat, 
he  loses  sight  of  primary  considerations 
sucli  as  allowing  self-determination  for 
.South  Vietnam  and  halting  Communist 
terror  and  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 
He  gives  no  consideration  to  tlie  ultimate 
fate  of  this  area  of  the  world  and  his 
■•"enuine  desire  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
an  end'  is  evidently  .supposed  to  resolve, 
through  sheer  omission,  the  total  aggres- 
sive scope  of  the  Communist  position. 

While  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  General  is  doubtless  true,  the  gen- 
uine desires  of  the  Communists  are  indi- 
cated in  two  recent  ftatements  coming 
out  of  Korea.  At  this  point,  it  is  my  de- 
-,ire  that  these  statements  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  true  Communist  position. 
This  is  what  faces  South  Vietnam,  should 
there  be  any  solution  short  of  victory 
over  her  enemy. 

North  Korean  Vice  Premier  Pak  Sung 
Chul  said  of  attempts  by  North  Korean 
infiltrators  to  kill  the  President  of  South 
Korea : 

This  is  the  patriotic  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  the  South  Korean  people  themselves 
who  rose  up  against  the  United  States  im- 
perialist aggressors  and  a  handful  of  traitors 
of  South  Korea,  their  stooges. 

Or  take  the  statement  of  the  North 
Korean  Premier.  Kim  II  Sung : 

Without  driving  the  U.S.  Imperialist  .'>g- 
eressor  forces  from  South  Korea  and  over- 
throwiPS  their  colonial  rule,  the  South  Ko- 


rean people  cannot  free  themselves.  ...  It  Is 
necessarv  to  form  the  broadest  possible  anti- 
U  S  united  front  to  Isolate  U.S.  imperialism 
thoroughly  and  to  administer  blows  to  it  by 
united  strength  everywhere. 

These  are  indications  of  both  the  "good 
faith"  of  the  Communists  and  of  their 

aims. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  U  Thant  wants 
the  United  States  to  quit  fighting.  Why 
else  would  he  ask  that  we  not  only  stop 
the  bombing  in  the  North  but  also,  "par- 
ticularly in  the  demiliurized  zone." 

And  after  all  this  on  our  part  and  no 
concessions  by  the  Communists  "it  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  these  will 
be  dealt  with  in  good  faith." 

The  good  faith  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese will  be  the  r'.ood  faith  the  Commu- 
nists exhibited  duiing  the  Tel  cease-fire 
and  that  they  exhibited  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  Korean  war  when  negotia- 
tions were  forced  only  through  the  use 
of  military  power.  Thant  is  Perfectly 
willing  to  use  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese blood  to  test  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  Communists,  but  not  the  blood— 
or  oven  the  material— oi  the  Nortii 
Vittnamese. 

U  Thant  assures  the  Uniicd  States  mat 
the'-e  would  not  be  "too  f  reat  a  military 
ri-.k"  in  .1  bombing  halt— c:--c-firc.  Inil 
he  fails  to  mention   that   there   wou  d 
be  even  less  risk  if  the  Communists  would 
stop  infiltration  and  terror.  Does  he  have 
these  concessions  from  the  Communists'.' 
Certainly  not.  He  has  not  even  come  clo.se 
to  petting  them.  Why  should  the  North 
Vietnamese  pive  in  when  they  know  that 
Thant  will  turn  around  and  approacii 
the   United   States   risking    for'  funncr 
modifications  of  our  position.  We  con- 
tinually move  toward  them  while  thrv 
lefuse  to  move  at  all.  If  U  Thant  has  not 
c^cen  this  bv  now.  he  is  cither  stupid. 
conniviniT.  or  immcnEcly  more  intent  .  n 
achieving   negotiations   than    paining   a 
fair  chance   for   freedom   in   Southeast 

A.sia. 

The  -eood  faiih"  of  the  Commuiv::i< 
has  cost  us  much.  A  recent  price  was  the 
US  S  Pueblo  and  a  crew  of  83  men.  we 
should  not  concede  this,  let  alone  more. 

Near  the  end  of  his  statement  the  Sec- 
retarv  General  makes  one  more  point 
with  which  I  must  take  exception.  He 
remarks: 

Inasmuch  ..s  the  United  Nations  n?maais 
humanitvs  mam  hope  lor  peace  it  r>  m) 
dutv  regardless  of  all  criticisms,  to  try  to 
reflect  the  consensus  oi  internal;ona!  public 
opinion  and  the  deep  concern  which  na.-.  ex- 
pressed itself  through  the  forum  of  the  otn- 
erai  Assembly.  ...  ^  ,     . 

There   can   be   no   victory,   no  defeat       . 
The  very  survival  of  Vietnam  is  at  swkc    it 
is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


I  would  first  suggest  that  if  the  Uiiitcd 
Nations  is  h.umanity's  main  liopc  hn- 
peace  then  the  United  States  is  human- 
itVs  onlv  hope  for  peace  with  freedom, 
'second  I  refuse  to  accept  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  be 
conducted  by  international  public  opin- 
ion or  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Unit^-'d  Nations.  We  are  still  a  sovereign 
nation,  regardless  of  what  the  Secretary 
General  would  like. 

Third.  I  point  out  that  many  Amen- 
cans  refuse  to  accept  the  statement  that 
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there  can  be  no  victory  over  conunu- 
nism;  after  all,  whether  U  Thant  sees  it 
or  not  this  is  our  enemy.  I  am  also  sure 
that  the  people  of  Cuba,  East  Berlin,  the 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  or 
South  Korea  or  North  or  South  Vietnam 
would  also  deny  that  there  can  be  no 
defeat  of  freedom. 

There  are  precedents  for  the  recent 
statements  of  Mr.  Thant,  precedents 
which  are  revealed  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  Thant  who  urged  economic 
pressures  against  Katanga  and  who 
fought  against  any  solution  in  the  Congo 
short  of  total  reunification.  We  can  also 
remember  that  it  was  this  "neutralist" 
compromise  selection  who  took  pains 
to  avoid  a  confrontation  in  the  U.N.  over 
enforcement  of  article  19  of  the  charter. 
When  placed  into  context  it  becomes 
absurd  that  we  should  credit  his  evalua- 
tions, let  alone  his  exhortations  on  "a 
Just  solution  to  the  problem." 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
Text  o»  Thanx.'s  Statement  on  Talks  About 
Vietnam 

UNITED  Nations,  N.Y.,  Febraary  24.— The 
following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  on  Viet- 
nam made  by  Secretary  General  Thant  to- 
day: 

Various  questions  have  been  raised,  and 
different  interpretations  have  been  given, 
following  my  recent  talks  in  certain  capitals. 
Indeed,  it  Is  for  me  a  great  advantage  in  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  able  to 
meet  at  intervals  with  leaders  of  govern- 
ments and  to  exchange  views  with  them. 

Obviously,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  taken  precedence 
over  all  other  subjects  in  the  discussions, 
simply  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  concern 
that  this  war  causes  the  world  over. 

Although  It  Is  for  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved, ultimately — and.  I  hope,  soon — to 
take  the  steps  and  establish  the  contacts 
necessary  for  negotiations,  which  they  know 
must  take  place  If  this  war  is  ever  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  the  Vietnam  conflict  has 
repercussions  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
parties  themselves.  That  is  why  I  feel  it  would 
be  useful  to  present  this  account  of  what 
happened  diu-ing   these   recent   meetings. 

TRAVEL    DETAILS    GIVEN 

Some  of  the  details  of  my  travel  have  al- 
ready been  made  public  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
by  the  United  Nations  headquarters.  Never- 
theless, as  I  feel  It  relevant  to  what  I  wish 
to  state  today,  I  will  record  them  again  In  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place. 

As  is  known.  I  took  the  opportunity  during 
a  brief  visit  to  New  Delhi  in  connection  with 
the  second  session  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  to  meet 
the  Consul  General  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  [North  Vietnam],  Mr. 
Nguyen  Hon.  on  Feb.  8.  and  to  discuss  with 
him  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

The  counsel  general  affirmed  that  his  gov- 
ernment "would  hold  talks  with  Washington 
on  all  relevant  matters  at  an  appropriate  time 
after  the  unconditional  cessation  of  bombing 
and  of  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam." 

He  drew  my  attention  to  the  statement 
that  had  been  made  on  this  subject  the  day 
before  (Feb.  7]  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  an 
Interview  with  a  press  agency,  which  said,  in 
particular,  that  talks  will  begin  as  soon  as 
the  United  States  has  proved  that  It  has 
really  unconditionally  stopped  the  bombing. 
I  then  put  to  him  some  questions  which  he 
promised  to  transmit  to  his  Government,  as- 
suring me  that  It  would  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 


FLEW    ON    to    MOSCOW 

While  in  New  Delhi.  I  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  India,  Dr.  Zaklr  Husaln,  and  had  sev- 
eral meetings  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi. 

Prom  there  1  Hew  to  Moscow  where  I  was 
received  by  the  secretary  general  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  Mr.  Leonid  Brezhnev;  the 
chairman  of  the  council  of  ministers,  Premier 
Aleksel  Kosygin,  President  Nikolai  V.  Pod- 
gorny  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko. 

In  London.  I  was  received  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  and  had  discussions  with 
him.  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown.  Com- 
monwealth Secretary  George  Thomson:  the 
Minister  of  State.  ix)rd  Chalfont.  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Edward  Heath. 

While  in  London,  on  Feb.  13.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  delegate  general  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  France. 
Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo,  had  just  received  a  mes- 
sage from  his  Government  for  transmittal 
to  me.  This  was  the  reply  to  the  questions  I 
had  submitted  in  New  Delhi.  I  left  for  Paris 
on  the  14th  and  saw  Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo,  who 
conveyed  to  me  the  reply  from  his  Govern- 
ment." dated  Feb.  13,  to  my  questions. 

In  this  message,  there  was  a  further  clar- 
ific-ition  of  Hanoi's  position  concerning  dis- 
cussions with  Washington.  I  was  told  that 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  would 
hold  talks  with  the  United  States  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing  and  of  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  becaxne  effective. 

ANY     TOPIC    ADMISSIBLE 

I  was  further  informed  that,  at  the  talks, 
the  United  States  could  bring  up  any  mat- 
ters for  discussion  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  could  bring 
up  any  other.  In  reply  to  my  query.  Mr.  Mai 
Van  Bo  stated  that  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  question  of  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  any  other  question 
could  be  brought  up  at  the  talks. 

On  the  same  day,  I  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Foreign  Minister 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murville.  Upon  my  return 
to  New  York  Feb.  15.  I  informed  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg  of  the  substance  of  my 
discussions  on  Vietnam  during  my  visit  to 
various  countries.  On  Feb.  16.  I  conferred 
with  the  permanent  observer  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietn.im  [South  Vietnam],  Mr.  Nguyen 
Huu  Chi. 

On  Feb.  21,  I  was  received  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  Washington.  The  President  re- 
aflirmed  his  continued  desire  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  .-settlement  and  the  continued 
validity  of  the  San  .•\ntonio  formula.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
stre.=scd  the  no-military-advantage  provision 
of   that  tormula. 

CONVICTION    REINFORCED 

Mv  talks  in  various  capitals  have  rein- 
forced my  con\iction,  which  I  have  repeated- 
ly expressed  in  my  public  statements  on  the 
issue  of  Vietnam  lor  the  past  three  years, 
namelv,  that  the  question  is  essentially  a 
politic^il  problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
through  the  application  of  military  force. 

In  the  light  of  my  talks.  I  reaffirm  all  that 
I  have  said  in  the  past  concerning  my  assess- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem  and  my  ap- 
proach to  it.  If  the  Vietnam  question  is  seen 
as  a  contest  of  unyielding  will,  there  can  be 
no  solution. 

In  the  broader  context  it  appears,  indeed, 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  firmly  determined  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  the  side  which  each  supports.  If 
such  a  trend  continues,  the  conclusion  is  In- 
escapable that  there  will  be  continued  in- 
tensification and  escalation  of  the  conflict, 


resulting     In     unforeseeable     developments 
with  dire  consequences. 

EARLY    TALKS   EXPECTED 

On  the  other  hand,  my  recent  contacts 
have  confirmed  my  view  that,  if  essential 
steps  are  taken,  they  will  lead  to  a  chain  of 
events  which.  In  the  end,  can  bring  about  a 
just  solution  to  the  problem,  and  which  will 
save  both  South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam from  devastation  and  virtual  destruc- 
tion and  will  offer  a  chance  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam  to  regain  a  sense  of  national 
identity  and  to  reconstruct  their  war-torn 
country. 

Everywhere  I  found  a  genuine  desire  to 
bring  this  tragic  conflict  to  en  end.  The  In- 
creased intensity  of  the  hostilities  during  the 
paist  few  weeks  should  not  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  door  Is  closed  for  negotia- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  the  Indispensable  first  step  of 
ending  all  bombing  and  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  be  taken  and  could  be  taken  without 
too  great  a  military  risk.  If  such  a  step  were 
to  be  taken.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  meaningful  talks  will  take  place  much 
earlier  than  is  generally  supposed,  even  per- 
haps within  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

As  for  the  questions  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  after  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  particularly  in  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  across  the  frontiers, 
it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  these  will 
be  dealt  with  in  good  faith.  The  parties 
themselves  should  solve  this  problem  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  larger  negotiations  to 
take  place,  with  the  participation  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Including  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation   Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

ATMOSPHERE    POISONED 

The  Vietnam  war  has  already  poisoned 
the  atmosphere  and  strained  international 
relations.  This'  strain  is  keenly  felt  In  the 
United  Nations,  whose  effective  functioning 
has  been  impaired  as  a  result.  We  are  wit- 
nessing more  and  more  the  unfortunate  and 
undesirable  repercussions  of  this  war  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations  remains 
humanity's  main  hope  for  peace  It  is  my 
duty,  regardless  of  all  criticisms,  to  try  to 
reflect  the  consensus  of  International  public 
opinion  and  the  deep  concern  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  through  the  forum  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Indeed,  the  world  Is  anguished  and  sick- 
ened by  the  continued  Intensity  and  savagery 
of  the  war.  It  Is  heart-rending  to  witness  the 
agony  of  the  innocent  civilians  who  cannot 
possibly  know  what  it  Is  all  about.  Also  the 
military  casualties  steadily  mount.  The  ugli- 
ness of  the  war  is  matched  only  by  its  futil- 
ity. There  can  be  no  victory,  no  defeat,  only 
more  suffering,  more  death  and  more  de- 
struction. The  very  survival  of  Vietnam  Is  at 
stake.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  on  March  26  to  March  28,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Kee,  on  March  28,  1968.  on  ac- 
count of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Kyros,  on  March  27  and  March  28, 
on  account,  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


\ 
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Hanna. 

Vanik. 

Nix. 

RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Friedel  in  two  instances. 

William  D.  Ford. 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Ryan  in  two  instances. 

CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

MooRHEAD  ill  two  instances. 

Taylor  in  two  iiLsiances. 

O'H.^RA  of  Michigan. 

PuciNSKi  in  three  instances. 

Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  in;  tancts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unaiiimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DELLENBACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GooDELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wi-sconsin. 
Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pino. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Mai-yland  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Daddario  in  three  instances. 
Mr.   EviNS   of   Tennessee   in  two 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two 
stances. 

Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Pike  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
ststnccs. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  five 
instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3033  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Ba.>=ln  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
'lIC    bills    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  lo  Uic  Clerk 
for  printing  and  ivfcrcncc  lo  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.s: 

Mr  CELLER :  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1521(5  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prl.^on.c  to  u.'^^i.n  suite  und  local  govern- 
ments in  the  :niprr,vpmenl  of  their  correc- 
tK.nal  .-ysteni.s:  with  amendment  iHept.  No 
I21'2I.  ijeleired  to  llie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunutoe  on  the  Judl- 
ol.ir^•  H  R  13972  A  bill  to  permit  black  and 
whiU"  or  color  reproductions  of  US  and  for- 
eign po.«:tage  stamps  under  rertaln  circum- 
stiiticcs.  and  for  other  purposes  t  Rept  No. 
1213).  Rclerrcd  Vi  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  H.  Res  1101  Resolution  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  (Rept. 
No.  12141  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Who'c  House  on  the  Stute  of  the  Union. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sau^rus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  t!ie 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  I'ur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  ihi'.t 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  v. as  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  March  28.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNir.'vTIOW'^ 
ETC. 


in- 


in- 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
c:-'mmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund,  trans- 
mitting the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (H.  Doc.  No.  290);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  supplementary  insurance  trust  fund, 
transmitting  the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Insurance  Trust  Fund  <H.  Dec.  No. 
291):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  volume  II  of  the  report 
on  the  national  requirements  and  costs  of 
water  pollution  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
supplement  to  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
port for  1967,  entitled  "Fundamental  Nuclear 
Energy  Research.  1967";  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  refeired  as  follows: 

Dy    Mr.   MILLS    ( for   himself   and   Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wl.sconsin)  : 
HR.  1(3241.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of   persons  by  air  and  to  re- 
duce  the  personal   exemption   from  duty  in 
the  case  cjf  returning  resident.'^;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CARTER: 
HR.  10242    A    bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of     1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  i.ix  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses <'f   providing  job   training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR   1G243    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
lon  and  Nationalilv  Act  with  respect  to  the 
applicition  of  the  l.ibor  certification  require- 
ment of   .■;cction   212(a)  (14i.   and    for   other 
liurposcs;  to  the  Cc^mmlltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R.  10244.   A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
:h.i!l  be  r   legal  public  holiday;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
HR.  16245.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(a) 
i27l  (D)   ci  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR.  1C24()    .\  'Jill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  .'States  Code   to  make  it  unlawful  to 
injure   intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  hrc- 
m.n  uerforminf:  hi.''  duties  during  the  course 
of    any    riot:     to     the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  l(i'247  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  lor  a  tixpayer 
■-upporunp  a  dependent  who  is  menUUly  re- 
tarded or  has  n  neuromuscular  disease  or 
disorder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .nd 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R  16248.  A  bill  to  amend  tne  t..rirt 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition  on  the  Importation  of  cer- 
tain fur  skins:  to  '.he  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H  R   1(5249.    A    bill    lo   amend   the   Federal 
Cisaretf"  I.abehng  ant:  Advertising  Act  witn 
respect  to  the  iabeiinp  oJ  packages  of  cigar- 
ettes   ;md  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
nUttce  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  HARRISON : 
HR.  16250.    A    bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  find  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HORTON; 

H.R.  16251.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Focxl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
deHnitlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  16252.  A  bill  to  establish  the  North 
Cascades  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  16253.  A  bill  to  set  forth  a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  Implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  16254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  and  grades  for  certain  medical, 
dental,  veterinary,  medical  service,  and  bio- 
medical sciences  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  1625^.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,Jn  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  16256.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Conunittee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

H.R.  16257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to 
authorize  comprehensive  pilot  programs  In 
lake  pollution  prevention  and  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

H.R.  16258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  16259.  A  hill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
existing  progrojn  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modenization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  loans  for  such  modernization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Iiiterst.ite  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GONZ.^EZ: 

H  R.  16260.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  amended  by  the  Social 
Secu:ity  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 
Bv  Mr.  PRYOR: 

H.R.  16262.  A  bill  to  include  an  amendment 
to  title  III  of   the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  16263.  A  bill  to  Increase  funds  au- 
thorized for  existing  programs  to  build  low- 
and  moderate- income  housing  and  for  other 
purpyoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  16264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Yavapai- 
Prescott  Community  Reservation  In  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr  BIESTER  i  for  himself,  Mr.  RoB- 
isoN,    Mr.   CoNABLE,   Mr.   Bush.   Mr. 
Brovhtll  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Dfllekback)  : 
HR.  16265.  A   bill   to  amend   the  National 
Security   Act   of    1947   to   add   two   Members 
of  Congress  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bp.asco,    Mr.    Gilbert.   Mr.   Halpehn, 
Mr.  Hawkins,   Mr.  Nxx,   Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Rtan.  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H  R.  16266.  A    bill    to    increase    the    funds 
authorized    for    existing    programs    to    build 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  ^ 
Bv  Mr.  CONYERS:                                   ? 
H  R.  18267.  A    bill    to    impose,    under    cer- 
tain conditions.  Import  limitations  on  metal 
ores  or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  articles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  16268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Beverage    Control    Act 
to  permit  certain  clubs  to  hold  licenses  under 
that  act;    to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

BvMr  ROYB.'VL: 
H  R.  16269  A  bill  to  increase  funds  au- 
thorized for  existing  programs  to  build  low- 
and  moderate- income  housing  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER; 
H  J.  Res.  1202.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968, 
as  Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1203.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to    the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of  sub- 
versives  in  defense   facilities:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  740.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
consideration  by   appropriate  committees  of 
House  and  Senate  of  question  whether  con- 
gressional action  should  be  taken  on  policies 
in    Southeast    Asia;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  F.^RBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  741.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs  KELLY: 
H.  Con  Res.  742.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express    the    sense    of    congress    against    the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Poland;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F>!reign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  3CHWEIKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  743.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  U.S. 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  .should  not  be  restored  until  certain 
conditions  are  met:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreiun  .\ffairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1116.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect    Committee     on    Technology     and     the 
Human  Environment;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  PODELL: 
H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  not  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  any  nation  not  possessing  such 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Invoke  Its 
rightful  power  to  determine  a  question  of 
public  policy  and  to  nullify  the  recent  rulings 
of  the  Treasury  Department  imposing  a  non- 
exempt  status  of  financing  for  industrial  de- 
velopment under  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to 
establishing  a  quota  system  on  the  import  of 
foreign  steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  16270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Vaslllas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  16271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Tarin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  16272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arcangelo 
BorrelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  16273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alek.san- 
dar  Zambeli;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr  GILBERT: 
H.R.  16274.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Perla 
Cassuto   (nee  Eskanazi);   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

BvMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  16275.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Gee 
Ping  Tank;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16276.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Feri- 
nando  Neola;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. , 

H.R.  16277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sorbello 
Salvatora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MORSE : 
H.R.  16278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia. 
Anna.  Rosa,  and  Glonanni  Colletta;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PODELL : 
H.R.  16279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Candela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  16280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Pavuzza  and  his  wife,  Tommasa  Favuzza;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro  Di 
Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     ROGERS    of   Florida    (by   re- 
quest) : 
HR.  16282.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Jaya- 
rama  Reddl  Perumareddl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  16284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseiwe 
Vltale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciarF 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS ; 
H.R  16285    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Andrea 
Najar  Perez:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

324.  By  Mr.  ALBERT:  Memorial  of  the  Slst 
Oklahoma    Legislature,    memorializing    the 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

273.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Civic 
Improvement  Club,  Slnajana,  Guam,  relative 
to  the  reintegration  of  the  Marianas  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

274.  Also,  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  Chicago, 
111.,  relative  to  his  constitutional  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


March  27,  1968 
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Effects  of  Posiible  Use  of  Naclear 
Weapons 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
October  1967,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  U  Thant  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  22d  General  Assembly  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  u.se  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  presenting  the  unanimous 
report  prepared  by  12  professionally  com- 
petent and  politically  responsible  men 
from  Poland.  Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Sweden,  France,  Canada,  Japan.  Nigeria, 
the  United  States,  Norway,  India,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  noted: 

What  makes  the  report  particularly  valu- 
able is  the  fact  that,  in  trying  to  reach 
unanimity  the  expert  consultants  have  not 
avoided'  sensitive  or  even  controversial 
Issues. 

The  Secretary  General  might  have 
added  that  the  consultants  did  avoid  the 
unintelligible  gobbledegook  often  found 
in  writings  on  this  subject.  Based  on 
theoretical  studies,  most  of  which  were 
related  to  real  geographical  areas,  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  war  are  stated  bluntly 
in  layman's  language: 

There  Is  one  Inescapable  and  basic  fact 
.  the  nuclear  armouries  which  are  In 
"being  already  contain  large  megaton  weapons 
every  one  of  which  has  a  destructive  power 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  conventional 
explosive  that  has  ever  been  used  In  warfare 
since  the  day  gunpowder  was  discovered. 
Were  such  weapons  ever  to  be  used  in  num- 
bers, hundreds  of  miUipns  of  people  might 
be  killed,  and  civlliza|fcj  as  we  know  it,  as 
weU  as  organized  com|H^ity  life,  would  In- 
evitably come  to  an  en\  .  .  . 

.  .  .  there  is  no  active  defense  system  in 
sight  which  would  prevent  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  reaching  their  selected  targets. 

The  effects  of  ail-out  nuclear  war.  regard- 
less of  where  It  started,  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  Powers  engaged  in  that  war.  .  .  . 
No  part  of  the  world  would  escape  exposure 
to  biologically  significant  levels  of  radiation. 
To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  a  legacy  of 
genetic  damage  could  be  incurred  by  the 
world's  population. 

Far  from  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  being 
a  rational  action  which  could  ever  be  Jus- 
tified by  any  set  of  conceivable  political 
gains.  It  may  he  that  no  country  would,  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  poUtical  objectives,  de- 
liberately risk  the  total  destruction  of  Its 
own  capital  city,  leave  alone  the  destruction 
of  all  Its  major  centres  of  population;  or  risk 
the  resultant  chaos  which  would  leave  in 
doubt  a  government's  ability  to  remain  In 
control  of  its  people  .  .  .  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  remains  as  long  as  there  are  nuclear 
weapons. 

.  The  ultimate  question  for  the  world 
to  decide  in  our  nuclear  age — and  this  ap- 
plies both  to  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
powers — is  what  short  term  interests  it  Is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  In  exchange  for  an  as- 
surance of  survival  and  security. 

I  commend  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  this  clear  and  com- 
pelling report  on  the  effects  of  nuclear 
war;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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part  I  of  this  report  be  printed  under 

Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Question  of  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament 

(Report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  on  the  security  and  economic  Im- 
plications for  states  of  the  acquisition  and 
further  development  of  these  weapons) 

1.  By  General  Assembly  resoUitlon  2162  A 
(XXI)  of  5  December  1966.  the  Secretary- 
General  was  requested  to  prepare,  with  the 
assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts,  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  and 
economic  implications  for  States  of  the  ac- 
quisition and  further  development  of  these 
weapons.  * 

2.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  ap- 
pointed a  Kroup  of  consultant  experts  whose 
members  were:  Wilhelm  Billig.  Cliairman  of 
the  State  Council  for  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  Poland:  Alfonso  Lebn  de 
Garay,  Director  of  the  Genetics  and  Radio- 
biology  Programme.  National  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission,  Mexico;  Vivsily  S.  Emelyanov. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Scien- 
tific Problems  of  Disarmament  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  tne  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics:  Martin  Fehrm,  Director 
General  of  the  Research  Institute  of  Swedish 
National  Defence;  Bertrand  Goldschmidt, 
Director  of  External  Relations  and  Plan- 
ning, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  France; 
W.  Bennett  Lewis.  Senior  Vice-President, 
Science.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited; 
Takashl  Mukalbo.  Prolessor,  Faculty  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Tokyo.  Japan;  H.M.A. 
Omtiri.  Director.  Nigerian  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research,  University  of  Iba- 
dan.  Nigeria;  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor  of 
Law,  Columbia  Uiuversity.  New  York,  United 
States  of  America;  Gunnar  Randers,  Manag- 
ing Director.  Norwegian  Institute  for  Atomic 
Energy;  Vikram  A.  Sarabhai,  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  India;  Sir 
Solly  Zuckerman,  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  to 
Her  Majestv's  Government,  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Mullath  A.  Vellodl,  Deputy  to  the  Under- 
Secretary,  Department  of  Political  and  Se- 
curity Council  Affairs,  served  as  Chairman. 
He  was  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Secretariat. 

3.  The  consultant  experts,  in  their  per- 
sonal capacities,  .lave  submitted  to  me  a 
report  containing  their  considered  and  unani- 
mous views  on  the  various  and  complex  as- 
pects of  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 
The  consultant  experts  have  approached 
their  task  In  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  it  gives  me  very 
great  satisfaction  that  they  were  able 
through  co-operation  and  understanding  to 
come  up  with  a  unanimous  report.  What 
makes  the  report  particularly  valuable  is 
the  fact  that,  in  trying  to  reach  unanimity, 
the  expert  consultants  have  not  avoided 
sensitive  or  even  controversial  Issues.  This 
is  extremely  significant  because  the  value 
of  the  report  lies  in  Its  clear  and  fair  ex- 
position of  the  problem.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  endorse  their  findings.  I  wish 
also  to  record  my  most  sincere  appreciation 
for  thei,r  Invaluable  assistance  in  carrying 
out  an  important  and  delicate  tas^ 

4.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  transmit 
their  report  In  full  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  the  report  called  for  by  resolution  2162A 
(XXI) .  It  Is  with  a  sense  of  gratification  that 
I  submit  this  report,  ".s  I  wrote  last  year 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  "I  believe 


that  the  time  has  come  for  an  appropriate 
body  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore  and 
weigh  the  impact  and  Implications  of  all  as- 
pects of  nuclear  weapons  ...  To  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  danger  we  face  may  be 
a  most  important  first  step  towards  avertir.R 
it".  It  is  mv  hope  that  this  report,  and  the 
ensuing  debate  by  the  General  A.ssembly,  will 
not  only  provide  a  deeper  and  clearer  \inder- 
Etandln'g  of  the  effects  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  but  also  positively  contribute  to  the 
search  for  ways  to  bring  It  to  an  end. 

I.tlTER    I'F    1R.\NSMITTAL 

OCTOBKR6.  19C7. 
THK  SC(  RETARV-CiENFBAL. 

Vnitt'd  Nations. 
Sew  York: 

We  have  the  honoxir  to  .'utmit  herewith 
a  unanimous  report  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the 
security  and  economic  implications  lor 
States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  devel- 
opment of  these  weapons  which  we  were 
invited  to  prepare  in  pursuance  of  General 
Assembly   resolution  2162   A    (XXI). 

The  report  was  draft?d  during  meetii-ies 
held  in  Geneva  between  6  and  10  March  and 
between  26  June  and  5  July,  and  finalized  at 
meetings  held  In  New  York  'oetween  2  and  6 
Otcober  1967.  Mr.  M.  A.  Vellodl.  Deputy  to 
the  Under-Secretary,  Department  of  Political 
and  Security  Council  Affairs  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  served  as  Chairman  :it 
all  the  sessions. 

Tlie  Group  of  Consultant  Exports  wish  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
as-sistance  they  received  from  the  members 
(il  the  Secretariat. 

Wilhelm  Billig,  Alfonso  Leon  de  Garay, 
Vasily  S.  Emelyanov.  Martin  Fehrm, 
Bertrand  Goldschmidt,  W.  Bennett 
I.«wls.  Takashl  Mukalbo.  H.  M.  A.  Oni- 
tirl.  John  G.  Palfrey.  Ounnar  Randers, 
Vikrnm  A.  Sarabhai.  Sir  Solly  Zucker- 
man. 

I      IIFFCTS    OF    THE    POSSIBLE    ISE    (pF    NVCLLAR 
WEAPONS    INTRODLCTION 

1.  The  enormity  of  the  shadow  which  is 
cast  over  mankind  by  the  possibiUty  of 
nuclear  war  makes  it  essential  that  its  effects 
he  clearly  and  widely  understood.  It  is  not 
cnouch  to  know  that  nuclear  weapons  add 
a  cornpletely  new  dimension  to  man's  powers 
ol  dcst-'uction.  Published  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  range  all  the  w:iy 
irom  the  concept  of  the  total  destruction  of 
humanity  to  the  belief  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  differ  from  a  conventional  conflict, 
not  in  kind,  but  only  In  scale.  The  situation, 
however.  Is  not  as  arbitrary  as  opposing  gen- 
eralizations such  as  these  might  suggest. 
There  is  one  inescapable  and  basic  fact.  It 
13  that  the  nuclear  armouries  which  are  m 
being  already  contain  Urge  megaton  weapons 
every  one  of  which  has  a  destructive  power 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  conventional 
explosive  that  has  ever  been  used  In  warfare 
since  the  day  gunpowder  was  discovered. 
Were  such  weapons  ever  to  be  used  in  num- 
bers, iiundreds  of  millions  of  people  might 
be  killed,  and  civilization  as  we  know  it. 
as  well  as  organized  community  life,  would 
inevitably  come  to  an  end  in  the  countries 
involved  in  the  conflict  Many  of  those  who 
survived  the  Immediate  destruction  as  well 
as  others  in  countries  outside  the  area  of 
conflict,  would  be  exposed  to  widely-spread- 
ing radio-active  contamination,  and  would 
suffer  from  long-term  effects  of  irradiation 
and  transmit,  to  their  offspring,  a  genetic 
burden  which  would  become  manifest  in 
the  disabilities  of  later  generations. 

2.  These  general  propositions,  whether  i^et 
out   dispassionately   in  scientific  studies  or 
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directed  m  propaganda,  have  been  proclaimed 
ao  often  that  their  force  has  all  but  been 
lost  through  repetition.  But  their  reality  U 
none  the  less  so  sUrk  that,  unless  the  facta 
on  which  they  are  based  are  clearly  set  out. 
It  will  not  be  poeslble  to  realize  the  peril  In 
which  mankind   now  stands. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  first  section  of  this 
report  la  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  the 
consequences  of  their  use.  It  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  destruction  wrought  in  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasxicl  by  the  explosion  of 
single  and  relatlvely~imall  nuclear  weapons. 
These  two  disasters  are  the  only  examples 
of  the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
war.  and  they  provide  direct  Information 
about  the  kind  of  casualties  caused  by  nu- 
clear explosions.  The  first  section  also  out- 
lines some  theoretical  studies  of  the  physical 
effecU  of  much  larger  nuclear  weapons  on 
centres  of  population  and  on  the  civilian 
economy,  as  well  as  the  effect  such  weapons 
would  have  on  major  military  targets.  It  deals 
too  with  the  Implications  of  so-called  tac- 
tical nuclear  warfare,  that  Is  to  say  of  field 
warfare  In  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
To  achieve  a  meaisure  of  realism,  most  of 
these  studies  were  related  to  actual,  as  op- 
posed to  .liypothetlcal  geographical  areas, 
town*  or  eUles,  that  Is  to  say  cities  with  a 
particular  pattern  of  public  services,  com- 
munications and  food  supply.  In  a  wide- 
spread exchange  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
many  titles  suffer  devastation  similar  to 
that  of  the  examples  studied,  with  a  cumu- 
lative Interacting  effect  which  would  greatly 
exceed  the  simple  addition  of  the  direct 
resuiu  of  Individual  attacks.  Accepting  that 
an  attacker  could  always  have  the  advantage 
over  a  defender  In  terms  of  surprise  and 
weight  of  attack,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  complicate  the  general  story  by 
analysing  the  extent  to  which  an  ABM 
defence,  together  with  civil  defence  meas- 
ures, might  reduce  the  scale  of  damage  and 
the  number  of  casualties  which  would  result 
from  a  nuclear  attack.  It  Is  enough  to  note 
that  there  Is  no  active  defense  system 
in  sight  which  would  prevent  all  nu  lear 
weapons  from  reaching  their  selected  tar- 
gets. 

4.  Some  technical  details  and  general 
characteristics  of  nuclear  explosions  are  set 
out  in  annex  I  to  this  section.  The  genetic 
effects  of  nuclear  radiation  are  discussed  in 
annex  II. 

HIROSHIMA    AND    NAGASAKI 

Physical  effects 

5.  The  first  atomic  bomb  to  be  used  In 
warfare  had  a  yield  of  nearly  twenty  kilo- 
tons,  that  Is  to  say  It  had  an  explosive 
force  equivalent  to  nearly  20,000  tons  of  con- 
ventional chemical  explosive  (e.g.,  TNT).  It 
was  detonated  at  approximately  550  metres 
above  Hiroshima  on  6  August  1945.  On  9 
August  a  second  atomic  device,  with  a  similar 
yield,  was  detonated  at  about  the  same 
height  over  Nagasaki.  In  Hiroshima,  destruc- 
tion wr.s  concentric  around  the  centre  of 
a  spreading  city  whose  population  was  about 
300,000.  Within  seconds,  a  rapidly  growing 
fire-ball  developed  Into  a  mushroom-like 
cloud,  supported,  as  It  were,  on  a  column 
of  black  smcke,  and  the  heat  radiating  from 
the  fire-ball  caused  thousands  of  fires. 

6.  By  comparison  with  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki 
was  a  narrow  city  surrounded  by  hills  and 
open  to  the  sea  in  only  one  direction,  with 
a  population  of  about  87,000  people  living 
within  three  kilometres  from  the  centre.  The 
immediate  effects  of  the  explosion  were  the 
same,  but  the  area  of  destruction  and  fire 
differed  In  accordance  with  the  different  lay- 
out of  the  cities.  In  both  cases  the  heat  of 
the  explosion  was  so  intense  that,  up  to  a 
distance  of  about  a  half  kilometre  from  the 
centre  of  the  disaster,  the  surface  of  do- 
mestic ceramic  roof  tiles  melted  and  firing 
of  domestic  wooden  houses,  by  direct  radla- 
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tlon,    was    observed    up    to   one   and   a  half 
kilometres. 

7.  There  are  varying  estimates  of  the  cas- 
ualties 1  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  it 
has  proved  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact 
numbers  of  exposed  people  who  may  have 
died  after  escaping  from  the  city.  Available 
estimates  are  that  78.000  were  killed  and 
84.000  injured  In  Hiroshima,  and  that  27.000 
were  killed  and  41.000  injured  in  Nagasaki. 
In  addition,  there  were  thousands  missing  In 
both  towns.  Most  of  the  immediate  fatal 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  violent  dis- 
ruption of  residential  and  office  buildings.  In 
Hiroshima  60.000  houses  were  completely  or 
partially  destroyed.  Wooden  houses  within 
two  and  a  half  kilometres  radius  were  car- 
ried away,  while  brick  buildings  were  turned 
into  heaps  of  rubble.  Severe  damage  to 
houses  occurred  m  far  out  as  eight  kilo- 
metres. Walls,  doors,  bricks,  glass,  furniture 
and  other  debris  hurtled  through  the  air, 
cr\ishing  or  damaging  everything  In  their 
way.  Moderately  close  to  "ground-zero",  by 
which  is  meant  the  point  on  the  ground  di- 
rectly below  the  explosion,  buildings  were 
pushed  over  bodily,  and  at  greater  distances 
were  leaning  away  from  the  source  of  the 
blast. 

8.  No  exact  information  is  available  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  blast, 
burns  and  nuclear  radiation  as  the  causes  of 
fatalities  in  these  bombings.  Burn  injuries 
constituted  the  major  problem  in  medical 
care.  People  exposed  in  the  open  had  been 
severely  burned,  injuries  from  direct  radia- 
tion being  incurred  as  far  out  as  about  two 
kilometres  from  the  centre  of  the  zone  of 
destruction.  From  the  day  after  the  bombing, 
burns  accounted  for  about  one  half  of  all 
the  deaths.  At  the  Kameyama  Hospital  In 
Hiroshima  53  per  cent  of  the  patients  who 
received  burns  at  one  kilometre  died  within 
the  first  week  and  75  per  cent  within  two 
weeks.  The  peak  mortality  occurred  on  the 
fourth  day.  Another  peak  in  deaths  occurred 
in  the  third  and  the  fourth  week,  when  com- 
plications, especially  those  associated  with 
radiation  injury,  set  in.  Twenty  days  after 
the  attack  it  was  found  that,  among  burned 
survivors,  the  great  majority  (8fr-90  per 
cent)  had  suffered  "flash"  burns  from  the 
Immediate  absorption  of  the  thermal  radia- 
tions of  the  explosion  on  the  exposed  skin; 
some  5-15  per  cent  had  suffered  both  flash 
and  flame  burns;  a  very  few  (2-3  per  cent) 
had  suffered  flame  burns  only. 

9.  The  explosion  over  Hiroshima  rapidly  led 
to  a  firestorm  -  which  lasted  for  about  six 
.hours  and  which  burned  out  an  area  of 
twelve  square  kilometres  of  the  town.  Within 
about  two  to  three  hoxu-s  a  wind,  which 
started  twenty  minutes  after  the  detonation 
of  the  bomb,  reached  a  velocity  of  fifty  to 
sixty  kilometres  per  hour,  blowing  towards 
the  burning  city  from  all  directions.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  fire-fighting  machines  In  Fire 
Brigade  stations  were  rendered  unusable, 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  fire-fighting  person- 
nel were  unable  to  respond  to  the^mergency. 
The  lost  of  water  pressure  through  the 
breaking  of  pipes,  mainly  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  buildings,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  additional  destruction  by  fire.  But  even 
if  men  and  machines  had  survived  the  blast. 
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■  The  population  and  casualty  figures  re- 
ferred xo  are  taken  from  public  announce- 
ments of  local  governments  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  six  months  after  the  explosions, 
based  on  reports  by  the  survey  mission  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Japan. 

-  A  firestorm  is  not  a  special  characteristic 
of  nuclear  explosion.  It  may  be  a  consequence 
of  a  forest  fire  or  an  Incendiary  bomb  attack, 
with  high  inward  winds  produced  largely  by 
the  updraft  of  the  heated  air  over  an  exten- 
sive burning  area.  The  Incidence  of  firestorms 
is  dependent  on  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  including  the  local  availability  of 
fuel. 


many  flree  would  have  been  Inaccessible 
w4thln  one  and  a  half  kilometres  from 
ground-zero. 

10.  About  45,000  of  the  fatal  casualties  In 
Hiroshima  died  on  the  day  of  the  explosion, 
and  some  20.000  during  the  following  four 
months,   as  a  result  of  traumatic   wounds, 
burns   and    radiation   effects.   There   are    no 
estimates  of  the  numbers  who  may  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  induced  radlo-actlvlty  ex- 
perienced  during  rescue  work   In   the   city. 
Most  of  the  medical  facilities  In  Hiroshima 
were  in  the  devastated  area  of  the  city,  and 
the  methods  adopted  for  treating  casualties 
were  consequently  far  below  standard.  Dif- 
ficulties were  aggravated  by  shortage  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  and  by  the  extraordi- 
nary   demands    made    on    crippled    medical 
staffs.  Next  to  Immediate  medical  problems, 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  thoee  who  had 
survived  the  direct  effects  of  the  explosion, 
were  problems  of  water  supply,  housing  and 
food.  Electrical  distribution  systems  suffered 
severely,  first  by  damage  to  overhead  lines, 
and  secondly  by  damage  to  switch  gear  and 
transformers  caused  by  collapse  of  the  struc- 
tures in  which  they  were  located.  To  people 
who  were  not  Immediate  casualties  these  dif- 
ficulties compounded  the  profound  psycho- 
logical effects  of  the  disaster  of  which  they 
were  part.  Even  twenty  years  after  the  bomb- 
ings there  is  an  excessive  sensitivity  of  the 
people  to  the  thought  of  radiation  hazard, 
leading  to  difficulties  In  obtaining  agreement 
about  the  siting  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
Lonsf-ferm  radiation  effects 
11.  Apart  from  the  effects  which  Ionizing 
radiation  had  on  the  Immediate  victims  of 
the  explosions,  the  survivors  were  also  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  of  the  radiation  both 
in  terms  of  latent  disease  occurring  In  the 
individual  (somatic  effects)   and  of  changes 
in  hereditary  material    (genetic  effects).   It 
had  been  suspected  for  some  time  that  ex- 
posure to  repeated  moderate  doses  of  nuclear 
radiation  Is  conducive  to, leukaemia,  a  dis- 
ease which  Is  associated  with  a  malignant 
overproduction  of  white  blood  cells.  A  study 
of  the  survivors  of  the  two  nuclear  explo- 
sions, over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  shows 
that  the  disease  can  undoubtedly  result  from 
a  large  single  (acute)  dose  of  radiation.  The 
Incidence  of  leukaemia  In  the  survivors  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  observed  to  be 
Increasing   In    1948.   It   reached   a   peak    in 
1950-52.  Although  it  seems  to  have  decreased 
somewhat  since  then.  It  still  remains  much 
higher  than  In  the  unexposed  population  of 
the  rest  of  Japan.  While  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  Increased  In  all  age  groups,  it  did  so 
rather  more  sharply  In  young  people.  The  in- 
cidence in  survivors  was  up  to  fifty  times 
greater  In  those  within  about  one  kilometre 
of  the  explosion  than  in  people  who  were 
further  away.  It  was  ten  times  greater  for 
those  within  one  and  one  and  a  half  kilome- 
tres  than  for   those   between   two   and   ten 
kilometres  from  ground-zero. 

12.  A  continuing  study  of  the  survivors  of 
the  two  Japanese  disasters  has  also  sug- 
gested an  increased  incidence  for  other  kinds 
of  malignant  cancer,  particularly  cancer  of 
the  thyroid,  and  not  just  leukaemia,  which 
has  a  much  shorter  latent  interval.  There  Is 
also  a  hint,  but  as  yet  no  more  than  a  hint, 
that  the  average  expectation  of  life  Is  less  in 
the  survivors  of  the  exposed  population 
whether  or  not  they  suffered  malignant  dis- 
ease. This  is  an  effect  of  radiation  which  has 
been  proved  in  experimental  animals.  The 
indications  are  stronger  that  a  significantly 
high  proportion  of  the  babies  born  to  women 
who  were  pregnant  when  exposed  to  the  ex- 
plosion, and  who  survived,  had  heads  smaller 
than  average  size,  and  that  some  of  these  suf- 
fered severe  mental  retardation. 

13.  Insufficient  time  has  passed  since  these 
two  nuclear  disasters  to  determine  what 
genetic  changes.  If  any,  were  induced  in 
the  survivors.  In  any  case,  although  long- 
term  genetic  effects  would  indeed  be  conse- 
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quences  of  radiation  In  nuclear  warfare,  such 
effects  are  of  prime  concern  only  where  the 
acute  effects  can  be  disregarded,  i  e.,  In 
areas  far  removed  from  the  Immediate  target 
areas  In  a  nuclear  war  or  under  conditions 
of  intense  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  discuss  fully  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  genetic  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation.  Some  facts  concerning  these  effects 
are  given  In  annex  II.  All  that  need  be  noted 
here  is  that  radiation  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions can  cause  genetic  mutations  and 
chromosome  anomalies  which  may  lead  to 
serious  physical  and  mental  disabilities  In 
future  generations.  These  effects  may  arise 
either  from  the  radiation  released  in  the 
first  few  Instants  after  a  nuclear  explosion 
or  from  that  released  through  the  later 
radio-active  decay  of  the  substances  con- 
tained In  "fall-out"  from  the  explosion.  In 
this  connexion  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  no  significant  local  fall-out  in  either 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  since.  In  both  cases, 
the  explosions  occurred  fairly  high  in  the 
atmosphere. 

THE     SIGNIFICANCE     OF     THE     POSSIBLE     fSE     OP 
NUCLEAR   WEAPONS   IN    FVTURE   WARS 

14.  In    all    wars,    advancing    armies    have 
sought    to    capture    vital    enemy    objectives. 

'  such  as  cities,  industrial  zones  and  food 
producing  areas,  as  well  as  to  command  the 
transport  system  linking  them.  Air  warfare 
has  made  It  possible  to  attack  and  destroy 
such  targets  without  first  defeating  the  de- 
fending armies.  The  obliteration  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "front"  or  the  "rear" 
of  a  war  zone,  which  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  air  offensives  of  the  Second  World  War, 
has  now  been  compounded  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Those  who  defined  the  two 
Japanese  targets  for  the  first  and  only  atomic 
bombs  yet  used  in  war.  held  that  the  bombs 
should  be  used  so  as  to  create  the  maximum 
psychological  effect,  and  thus  break  the  will 
of  the  Japanese  people  to  continue  the  fight. 
Some  present-day  military  theorists  who 
write  about  nuclear  war.  speak  of  attacks 
on  cities  taking  place  simultaneously  with, 
or  even  before,  attacks  on  armed  forces  and 
specific  military  targets. 

15.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  build  up  a 
picture  of  what  would  happen  if  a  large  city 
were  attacked  not  with  kiloton  weapons  of 
the  kind  used  on  the  two  Japanese  cities  but 
with  the  much  more  powerful  hydrogen 
bombs  or  fusion  bombs  which  are  available 
now  and  whose  yield  is  visually  expressed  in 
megatons,  i.e.,  unit  yields  equivalent  to  one 
million  tons  of  chemical  explosive.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons  all  their 
separate  destructive  effects,  whether  imme- 
diate or  delayed,  could  never  be  maximized  In 
a  single  explosion.  For  example,  the  areas  af- 
fected by  blast,  thermal  radiation  and  Initial 
nuclear  radiation  would  be  appreciably 
smaller  for  a  ground  burst  than  an  air  burst 
of  the  same  energy  yield.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  ground-burst  would  be  accompanied  by 
early  radio-active  fall-out,  which  would  be 
much  less  for  an  air-burst.  With  air-bursts, 
the  relative  importance  of  the_  various  effects 
would  depend  on  the  height  o'f  the  burst. 

16.  Since  every  city  has  its  own  Individual- 
ity, its  own  pattern  of  services,  communica- 
tions and  food  supplies,  a  realistic  picture  of 
what  would  happen  cannot  be  derived  unless 
one  considers  a  real  city,  and  analyzes  the 
effects  zone  by  zone,  taking  into  account  dif- 
ferences between  them  In  population  density, 
function  and  so  on.  One  such  study  was 
made  of  a  city,  with  a  population  of  Just  over 
one  million  people,  which  extended  In  all  di- 
rections for  about  eight  to  ten  kilometers. 
(I.e.,  with  a  surface  area  of  some  250  sq.  km 
or  about  100  sq.  miles),  and  attacked,  it  was 
assumed,  with  a  single  one  megaton  nuclear 
weapon,  burst  at  ground  level.  Using  the  ex- 
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perlence  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  esti- 
mating also  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
carefully  designed  weapons  effects  experi- 
ments, the  following  figures  of  casualties 
emerged : 

Killed  by  blast  and  fire.  270,000. 
Killed  bv  radio-active  fall-out.  90.000 
Injured.  90.000  (of  whom  15.000  were  In  the 
area  of  fall-out  and  thus  exposed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation ) . 

Uninjured,  710.000  (of  whom  115.000  were 
in  the  area  of  fall-out) . 

17.  Approximately  one  third  of  all  the  in- 
habitants would  have  been  killed  as  a  result 
of  blast  and  fire  or  from  a  radiation  dose 
received  In  the  first  two  days.  One  third  of 
a  million  dead,  is  approximately  the  same 
number  of  civilians  who  were  killed  by  air 
raids  both  in  Germany  and  in  Japan  diiring 
the  whole  of  the  Second  World  War.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  central  area 
of  the  city,  an  area  of  about  six  by  five  kilo- 
metres, would  have  been  killed,  mainly  ;is  a 
result  of  the  de.struction  caused  by  blast 
and  fire.  Any  who  were  not  immediately 
killed  in  the  central  area  would  have  died 
from  nuclear  radiation.  At  the  outer  boun- 
dary of  the  central  area  the  proportion  of 
casualties  in  the  population  would  fall  to  75 
per  cent,  and  would  then  continue  to  fall  as 
the  distance  from  the  burst  increased.  Most 
of  the  90,000  of  the  city's  population  who 
would  have  suffered  non-lethal  Injuries 
would  have  been  serious  casualtler.  and.  for 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  these,  rescue  operations 
would  have  been  greatly  impeded  by  radio- 
active fall-out.  In  the  part  of  the  population 
who,  on  this  particular  analysis,  were  not 
counted  as  casualties,  20  per  cent  would  have 
been  subject  to  radio-active  fall-out  hazards. 
Only  half  of  the  total  population  in  the  city 
would  have  been  both  uninjured  and  un- 
affected by  fall-out. 

18.  The  scale  of  the  physical  destruction 
which  would  be  associated  with  casualties  of 
this  order  of  magnitude  is  so  great  that  there 
is  no  basis  of  experience  which  could  serve 
to  help  describe  the  instantaneous  trans- 
formation of  a  vast  living  city  into  a  sea  of 
blazing  rubble.  Every  house  or  building 
would  be  damaged:  about  one  third  would 
be  completely  wrecked,  i.e..  with  damage 
ranging  from  utter  and  complete  oblitera- 
tion, to  buildings  with  more  than  half  their 
walls  down;  another  one  third  would  be 
severely  damaged,  i.e.,  wrecked  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  perhaps  providing  some 
temporary  shelter  if  nothing  else  were  avail- 
able. Only  about  one  third  of  the  original 
houses  would  be  in  any  way  serviceable,  al- 
though they  would  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  roofs'  doors  and  windows.  In  many 
areas,  water  and  gas  mains,  sewers,  and  power 
supplies  would  liave  been  destroyed.  Not  a 
single  area  would  have  retained  all  its  es.sen- 
tial  services.  Roads  w-ould  have  lieen  erased 
and  even  the  lightly  damaged  peripheral 
areas  would  very  likely  be  deprived  of  their 
water  supplies  imd  sources  of  food  supply  It 
is  all  but  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
amount  of  improvisation  .ind  reorganization 
which  would  be  demanded  from  the  shocked 
survivors  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  attack,  even  though  every  possible 
plan  had  been  made  to  deal  with  the  antici- 
pated results  of  a  possible  strike. 

19.  Against  this  backgrou.id  oi  death,  in- 
jury, destruction  and  fire,  one  can  see  the 
whole  life  of  a  great  city  l;eing  completely 
disrupted  by  the  explosion  of  a  single  mega- 
ton bomb.  As  an  organized  unit,  capable  of 
contributing  to  a  war  effort,  it  would  cease 
to  have  any  meaning.  The  •  ur-.  Ivors  in  di:ler- 
ent  parts  of  the  city  would  eitner  be  in  a  state 
of  saocked  immobility  or  -.vouid  be  wandering 
about  trying  to  find  some  place  better  than 
the  one  vvhere  they  happened  to  be  when  the 
bomb  went  off.  searching  for  food,  for  better 
shelter,  for  relatives,  for  1-elp  of  any  kind. 
The    problems   confronting    the    community 
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would  be  Immeasurablv  greater  than  any  ex- 
perience of  the  Second  World  War  In  hosUle 
circumstances  of  the  kind  we  are  assuming, 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose  th.u  only 
one  dtv  would  be  struck  With  many  in  tiie 
same  desperate  plight,  there  could  be  no 
que.>^tion  of  any  substantial  help  being 
brotight  to  the  "survivors  from  outside  1". 
brief,  a  big  city  of  the  size  tliat  has  been 
described,  a  city  In  which  more  than  a  mUiiDU 
people  lived  in  an  area  of  about  250  .sq  km 
would  lor  all  practical  purposes  be  elinv.natfi 
by  a  single  one-megaton  weapon  t;r.i\uul- 
burst  near  its  centre  One-megaton  !)omb.s 
are  small  units  in  the  megaton  spectrum: 
larger  weapons,  much  larger  ones,  are  now 
stix'kpiled. 

Radio-actii>e  contamination 
20  Close  to  the  explosion  the  lethal  effects 
of  radiation  would  be  instant.incous.  But  nu- 
clear weapon  explosions  also  give  rise  to  ra- 
dio-active fission  products  and.  in  the  case  of 
a  ground-burst,  these  become  mixed  with 
earth  particles  sucked  into  the  atmosphere 
The  lieavier  particles  of  soil  and  weapon 
debris  fall  back  to  the  i.Tound  and  settle  in 
the  vicinitv  of  the  explasion.  giving  rise  to 
delayed  r.i'dlation  hazards  Tliese  particles 
constitute  local  radio-active  fall-out.  For  a 
ground-burst  of  the  type  assumed  in  the  lore- 
going  paragraphs,  the  area  of  Intense  fall-out 
could  cover  hundred.s  of  square  kilometres. 
Within  such  an  area,  people  who  were  not 
adequately  .sheltered  and  who  did  not  remain 
under  cover  until  the  radio-activity  of  the 
fall-out  had  decayed  .substantially,  would  be 
exposed  to  intensities  of  radiation  sufficient 
to  produce  very  serious  liazards  t:)  health 

21.  The  picture  painted  in  paragraphs  16- 
19  was  derived,  as  already  observed,  from  .i 
detailed  analysis  of  an  actual  city,  uiking 
into  account  Its  true  layout,  and  the  differen- 
tial distribution  of  its  population  If.  instead, 
one  assumes  the  general  case  of  a  slniile 
megaton  explosion  at  a  height  of  about  3.000 
metres  rather  than  at  jrround  level,  over  a 
hypothetical  city  having  a  population  of  one 
million  people  who  are  evenly  distributed 
in  a  built  up  area  of  twenty  by  twenty  kilo- 
metre.";.  the  following  general  conclusions 
emerge: 

(Q)  Within  a  radius  of  about  three  kilo- 
metres from  the  explosion,  all  buildings 
would  be  destroyed  and  90  per  cent  of  tho.se 
inhabiting  the  area  would  be  casualties  (dead 
and  seriously  injured); 

(b)  Within  a  radius  of  three  to  six  kilo- 
metres there  would  be  partial  or  complete 
destruction  of  buildings,  and  50  per  cent  of 
those  inhabiting  the  area  would  be  cas- 
uaRies.  The  survivors  would  have  to  be  evac- 
uated: 

(C)  Within  a  raditis  of  between  six  and 
nine  kilometres  there  would  still  be  heavy 
destruction  to  buildings  and  al)out  35  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  casualties 

22.  It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  such  a  city  would  be 
casualt.es  as  a  result  of  blast  and  fire  ilone. 
and  that  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  city  vouId 
be  destroyed.  In  addition,  direct  therni.il 
radiation  might  cause  burn  casualties  and 
lires  ,'S  far  as  ten  to  fifteen  kilometres  from 
ground-zero. 

23.  For  a  ten-megaton  explosion  over  such 
a  hvpothetical  city,  the  area  of  complete  or 
serious  destruction  wouki  cover  iietween  30'J 
and  500  sq.  kilometres,  that  is  to  say  the  area 
of  the  entire  city.  Moreover  the  cilects  of 
blast  and  direct  radiation  would  extend  v  ell 
beyond  its  boundaries,  with  heath  and  forest 
fire?  rasing  tip  to  twenty  kilometres  from  ihe 
ground-zero  of  the  explosion.  Half  of  the 
entire  population  over  i.n  area  of  radius  of 
some  twenty-five  kilometres  could  be  ex- 
pected to  die  within  the  first  few  days  as 
a  result  of  radio-active  contamination,  even 
after  allowlnc  for  some  shelter  provision. 

24.  In  the  case  of  an  air-burst  of  a  twenty- 
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megaton  bomb  the  heat  which  would  result 
would  be  Intense  enough  to  start  flres  as 
far  as  thirty  kilometres  from  a  point  of 
detonation,  depending  on  how  clear  the  at- 
mosphere was  at  the  time,  and  could  en- 
danger the  lives  of  people  in  an  area  with 
a  radius  of  nearly  sixty  kilometres.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  such  a  device,  if  ex- 
ploded over  Manhattan,  would.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  shelter  or  evacuation  progranunes, 
probably  kill  6  million  out  of  New  York 
City's  8  million  Inhabitants,  and  lead  to  an 
additional  one  million  deaths  beyond  the 
city  limits.  The  surface  explosion  of  a 
twenty-megaton  bomb  would  result  In  the 
formation  of  a  crater  75-90  metres  deep  and 
800  metres  In  diameter. 

ESTIMATE    or    ETTECTS    OV    A     NTTCLEAB    ATTACK 
ON    A    BEGION    OF   A    COTJNTBT 

25.  A  Study  was  made  of  the  likely  results 
of  a  nuclear  attack  on  a  hypothetical  Indus- 
trial region,  consisting  of  nine  cities  each 
with  populations  of  over  50,000  Inhabitants 
(some  well  over),  and  also  containing  140 
smaller  towns  of  fewer  than  50.000  Inhabi- 
tants (about  sixty  of  which  contained  ele- 
ments of  key  Industry).  Assuming  that  a 
one-jnegatog  bomb  burst  at  ground  level 
In  each  of  the  nine  cities,  the  study  showed 
that  cumulative  estimates  of  casualties  pro- 
vided a  very  Inadequate  measure  of  the  over- 
all effects  of  the  attack.  The  estimates 
showed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, or  30  per  cent  of  the  urban  population, 
or  35  per  cent  of  the  key-Industrial  popu- 
lation would  be  killed.  The  houses  destroyed 
would  be  30  per  cent  of  total  or  40  per  cent 
of  urban,  or  50  per  cent  of  those  occupied 
by  key-industrial  population.  But  cities  are 
not  Isolated  entitles;  they  are  linked  in  a 
variety  of  functional  ways,  being  dependent 
on-  each  other  for  raw  materials  of  different 
kinds,  as  well  as  for  seml-flnlshed  and  fin- 
ished manufactured  goods.  Taking  the  In- 
teraction of  effects  Into  account,  the  study 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  key  Industry 
m  the  whole  region,  (I.e..  Indiistry  with  more 
than  local  significance)  which  would  be 
brought  to  a  stop  would  be  between  70  per 
cent  and  90  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  lower 
figure  of  70  per  cent  takes  account  of  every- 
thing directly  destroyed  or  completely  dis- 
rupted Inside  -.he  target  cities:  the  higher 
figure  of  90  per  cent  includes  the  areas 
surrounding  the  city  which  would  also  be 
Indirectly  "knocked  out"  through,  for  exam- 
ple, failure  of  communications  or  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  food.  The  more  Inter- 
dependent they  are,  the  larger  Is  the  multi- 
plying factor  one  has  to  bear  In  mind  when 
estimating  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  de- 
struction of  single  cities. 

26.  Another  more  general  study  envisaged 
a  nuclear  attack  on  a  small  country,  extend- 
ing about  1.000  km.  In  one  direction  and  500 
km  m  the  other.  I.e..  with  an  area  500.000  sq. 
km.  and  a  population  density  of  100  people 
per  square  km.  It  was  assumed  that  one  part 
of  the  country  was  attacked  with  four  nu- 
clear weapons  each  of  twenty  megatons.  Such 
an  attack  would  affect  about  100.000  square 
kilometres,  or  some  20  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  expanse  by  blast,  radiation  and 
radio-active  contamination.  The  over-all 
consequences  of  the  devastation  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  area 
attacked,  e.g..  according  to  whether  it  con- 
tained key  cities,  sources  of  electric  power, 
raw  materials  or  whether  it  was  a  prime  food 
producing  area.  But  In  every  case,  economic 
life  would  be  completely  disrupted  and  the 
general  devastation,  including  radio-active 
contamination  from  low  bxu'sts  would  be 
such  as  to  prevent  any  Immediate  Eissistance 
being  brought  to  the  devastated  areas  from 
outside.  In  hypothetical  studies  of  this  kind 
It  has  also  been  estimated  that  in  the  absence 
of  special  protection,  blast-Induced  deatlis 
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alone  resulting  from  high  level  400  ten-mega- 
ton bombs  aimed  at  United  States  metropoli- 
tan areas,  would  eliminate  more  than  half  of 
the  total  American  population  of  some  200 
million  people.  Even  if  they  were  all  In  sub- 
stantial fall-out  shelters  the  same'  propor- 
tion would  be  killed  if  the  weapons  were 
burst  at  ground  level. 

27.  A  Swedish  study  of  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  attacks  again.st  Swedish  cities  showed 
that  an  attack  carried  out-  with  about  200 
weapons,  ranging  from  20  kilotons  to  200 
kllotons  in  vield.  would  result  in  2  to  3  mil- 
lion casualties,  i.e..  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  about  7  million  people.  It 
also  showed  that  between  30  to  70  per  cent  of 
Swedish  industry  would  be  destroyed,  and 
that  about  two- thirds  of  the  Industrial  work- 
ers would  receive  fatal  or  severe  Injuries.  The 
weight  of  attack  assumed  In  this  particular 
study  Is  relatively  heavy,  but  none  the  less 
it  corresponds  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  that  area  already  stockpiled 
in  nuclear  arsenals. 

28.  Swedish  studies  have  also  shown  that 
the  degree  of  protection  against  radio-active 
fall-out  which  might  be  provided  by  existing 
buildings  in  urban  and  rural  areas  In  Sweden 
varies  greatly.  In  no  region  would  existing 
buildlnijs  provide  adequate  protection 
a<?ainst  the  higher  levels  of  radiation  which 
could  be  experienced  in  the  Intense  part  of 
the  fall-out  .irea.  But  effective  protection 
might  be  pro\'lded  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  fall-out  area,  given  there  had  been  time 
to  construct  shelters,  and  to  stock  them  with 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life.  Even  ordi- 
nary buildings,  if  they  remain  standing,  do 
provide  some  protection  from  the  radiation 
caused  bv  fall-out. 

29.  In  addition  to  a  need  to  protect  against 
externa!  residual  nuclear  radiation.  I.e..  radi- 
ation emitted  later  than  one  minute  after 
a  nuclear  explosion,  there  Is  the  further 
hazard  of  Internal  radiation  resulting  from 
the  ingestion  of  any  radio-active  fall-out 
material  that  had  contaminated  food,  par- 
ticularly vegetable  food,  and  In  some  cases 
open  water  supplies.  The  amount  of  radio- 
active material  which  oould  be  taken  into 
the  body  by  way  of  contaminated  food  woixld 
exceed  that  from  the  inhalation  of  con- 
taminated air  or  absorption  of  contaminated 
water.  The  radio-activity  of  this  absorbed 
material  would  decay  by  the  emission  of 
damaging  nuclear  radiation. 

30.  Urbanization  clearly  Increases  the  haz- 
ard of  radio-active  contamination  because 
of  the  concentration  of  increasing  numbers 
of  inhabitants  in  comparatively  small  areas. 
This  applies  particularly  in  Europe.  An  anal- 
ysis of  about  100  European  cities  showed 
that  while  the  larger  cities  are  on  average 
about  thirty  to  fifty  kilometers  from  each 
other,  the  smaller  cities  are  on  average  no 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  kilometers  apart.  In 
Germany  villages  are  on  average  only  from 
one  to  two  kilometers  apart.  Radio-active 
contamination  despite  a  continuous  de- 
crease in  intensity,  would  persist  for  years 
following  a  heavy  nuclear  attack,  and  would 
create  continuing  problems  In  food  produc- 
ing areas  and  to  water  supplies.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a  twenty-megaton  explosion 
on  the  .'American  city  of  Boston  would  cause 
such  a  degree  of  fall-out  over  an  area  with 
a  radius  of  nearly  fifty  kilometers  that  half 
of  the  unsheltered  people  on  the  fringe  of 
this  area  would  die  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Even  if  shelters  were  provided,  high  doses  of 
radiation  might  be  received  which,  even  if 
not  fatal.'  could  still  produce  extensive  radia- 
tion sickness,  as  well  as  long-term  somatic 
and  genetic  effects. 

EFFECTS    ARISING    FROM     THE    USE    OT    NCCLEAB 
WEAPONS    IN    FIELD    WARFARE 

31.  In  certain  quarters  it  is  still  military 
doctrine  that  any  disparity  In  the  conven- 
tional strength  of  opposing  forces  could  be 
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redressed  by  using  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
zone  of  battle.  This  proposition  needs  to  be 
considered  first  In  the  context  that  both 
sides  possess  these  weapons,  and  second 
when  the  situation  is  asymmetrical  and  only 
one  side  Is  a  nuclear  weapons  Power.  Section 
III  of  this  report  deals  with  the  latter  case. 
In  the  former,  where  the  Situation  is  sym- 
metrical, carefully  conducted  and  dispas- 
sionate theoretical  studies  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  field  war.  including  analyses 
of  an  extensive  series  of  "war  games"  relat- 
ing to  the  European  theatre,  have  led  to  the 
clear  conclusion  that  this  military  doctrine 
could  lead  to  the  use  of  hundreds,  and  not 
of  tens,  of  so-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  battlefield  area,  given  that  both  sides 
resort  to  their  use.  Without  going  Into  the 
details  of  these  studies.  It  can  be  firmly 
stated  that,  were  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
used  in  this  way,  they  could  lead  to  the 
devastation  of  the  whole  battle  zone.  Almost 
everything  would  be  destroyed;  forests  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground  and  only  the  strong- 
est buildings  would  escap>e  total  destruction. 
Fires  would  be  raging  everywhere.  Circum- 
stances such  as  these,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  continued  conduct  of  military  op- 
erations within  the  zones  of  devastation. 

32.  An  offensive  on  the  scale  to  which  all 
these  studies  point,  over  a  land  battle  area 
with  a  front  of,  say,  250  km  and  50  km  deep, 
would  render  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  homeless.  Such  a  level  of  destruc- 
tion could  be  achieved  with  only  100  small 
nuclear  weapons  In  a  European  battle  area 
chosen  because  it  did  not  contain  any  large 
towns.  With  400  weapons,  which  Is  not  an 
unreasonably  large  number  If  both  sides 
used  nuclear  weapons  in  a  battle  zone,  the 
physical  damage  caused  would  correspond 
to  something  like  six  times  that  caused  by 
all  the  bombing  of  the  Second  World  War— 
and  all  sustained  In  a  few  days  rather  than 
a  few  years.  If  one  sets  aside  the  profound, 
even  If  unquantlflable  psychological  effects 
of  such  an  exchange,  the  resulting  chaos 
would  still  be  beyond  Imagination. 

33.  The  estimates  show  that  with  100 
weapons  having  an  average  yield  of  thirty 
kllotons  (range  5  to  50  kllotons)  about  one 
tenth  of  the  assumed  typical  European  bat- 
tle area  would  be  completely  devastated,  and 
about  one  quarter  severely  damaged.  With 
200  weapons  about  one  fifth  would  be  de- 
vastated and  half  of  It  severely  damaged; 
and  with  400  weapons  about  one  third  of  the 
area  would  be  devastated  and  all  severely 
damaged.  Even  for  only  100  strikes,  this  rep- 
resents destruction  on  an  unimaginable 
scale  over  an  area  of  about  12.500  sq.  km. 
In  another  European  "war-game"  study,  .i 
battle  was  envisaged  in  which  the  two  op- 
posing sides  together  used  weapons  whose 
total  yield  was  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  megatons,  in  not  fewer  than  500  and  in 
not  more  than  1,000  strikes.  The  nuclear 
weapons  were  supposed  to  have  been  used 
igalnst  military  targets  only,  in  rin  area  of 
about  25.000  sq.  km.  In  this  engagement 
about  3.5  million  people  would  have  had 
their  homes  destroyed  If  the  weapons  had 
been  air-burst,  and  1.5  million  if  the  weapons 
had  been  ground-burst.  In  the  former  case, 
at  least  half  of  the  people  concerned  would 
have  been  fatally  or  seriously  Injured.  In  the 
case  of  ground-burst  weapons,  1.5  million 
would  have  been  exposed  to  lethal  doses  ol 
radiation  and  a  further  5  million  to  the  haz- 
ard of  considerable  although  non-lethal  doses 
of  radiation. 

34.  A  question  which  immediately  poses 
Itself  Is  whether  military  operations  would 
be  compatible  with  destruction  of  the  scale 
Indicated  by  estimates  such  as  these.  A  vast 
civilian  population  would  be  Involved  unless 
the  battle  took  place  in  desert  conditions. 
The  number  of  casualties,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, cannot  be  easily  related,  in  any  precise 


way.  to  the  population  actually  in  the  area 
at  the  time  of  the  battle.  Because  the  need 
to  reduce  the  level  of  military  c-asualties 
would  dictate  tactics  of  dispersal,  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  strikes  necessary  to  produce 
assumed  military  results  would  go  up  very 
rapidly.  Fear  and  terror,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  ix,pulation.  might  overwhelm  the 
situation. 

35.  Military  planners  have  no  past  expe- 
rience on  wlilch  to  call  for  any  guide  as  to 
how  military  operations  could  proceed  In 
circumstances  such  as  these.  When  such 
levels  of  physical  destruction  are  reached, 
one  might  well  iisk  what  would  determine 
the  course  of  a  nuclear  battle?  Would  it  be 
the  number  of  enemy  casualties?  Would  it 
be  the  violent  psychological  reaction,  fear 
and  terror,  to  the  "horror  of  widespread  in- 
stantaneous destruction?  Would  the  chaos 
Immediately  bring  all  military  operations  to 
a  halt?  Whatever  the  iuiswer  to  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  clear  enough  that  the  destruc- 
tion and  disruption  which  would  result  from 
so-called  tactical  nuclear  war  would  hardly 
differ  from  the  effects  of  strategic  war  in  the 
area  concerned.  The  concept  of  escalation 
from  tactical  to  strategic  nuclear  war  could 
have  no  possible  meaning  in  an  area  within 
which  field  warfare  was  being  waged  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

36.  This  picture  is  not  altered  If  one  postu- 
lates so-called  "clean"  nuclear  weapons,  in 
place  of  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  studies.  Claims  have  been  made 
about  the  possibilities  of  providing  for 
battlefield  use.  low  yield  weapons  (say  1  to 
10  kilotons)  which  would  release  an  abnor- 
mally high  proportion  of  their  energy  in  blast 
and  nuclear  radiation,  while  producing  vir- 
tually no  radio-active  fall-out.  "Clean",  in 
this  context,  is  a  matter  of  degree.  These 
suggested  weapons  would  basically  rely  on  a 
fission  reaction  so  that  radio-active  fall-out 
could  never  be  completely  avoided.-'  In  any 
case,  the  foregoing  studies  postulated  nuclear 
explosions  which  yielded  minimal  radio-ac- 
tive contamination  from  normal  fission 
weapons.  The  resulting  chaos  in  the  battle- 
field area  was  brought  about  not  by  fall-out. 
but  primarily  through  blast  effects.  Thus,  If 
"clean"  weapons  were  available  for  battle- 
field use  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  similar 
chaos  would  not  ultimately  be  produced. 
Sooner  or  later  the  battlefield  situation  must 
be  expectd  to  become  similar  to  that  which 
the  foregoing  studies  have  indicated. 

Interdiction  targets 
37.  Were  such  weapons  ever  to  be  used  In 
a  war  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  they  would 
not  be  restricted  to  the  battle  zone  itself— 
even  If  It  were  assumed  that  there  would 
not  be  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
strategic  exchange.  It  is  part  of  the  concept 
of  tactical  nuclear  warfare  that  in  a  purely 
military  campaign  they  would  also  be  used 
outside  the  area  of  contact  In  order  to  impede 
the  movement  of  enemy  forces,  the  operation 
of  air  forces  and  so  on.  The  objectives  which 
would  be  attacked  in  order  to  achieve  these 
effects  are  generally  called  Interdiction  tar- 
gets. Theoretical  studies  of  operations  of  this 
kind  provide  a  picture  of  "deep"  nuclear 
strikes  whose  effects  would  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable   from    a    strategic    nuclear    ex- 


■■>  The  same  would  apply  to  larger  so-called 
"clean"  weapons  used  in  a  strategic  role.  In 
this  case  there  would  in  addition  be  consid- 
erable Induced  radio-activity  caused  by  the 
capture  of  neutrons  in  atmospheric  carbon, 
thus  producing  very  long-lived  radio-active 
carbon-14.  So  far  as  long-range  and  long- 
term  fall-out  Is  concerned,  this  radio-active 
hazard  from  so-called  "clean"  weapons  Is 
comparable  In  importance  to  that  from  less 
"clean"  weapons.  (The  foot-note  to  annex  I, 
paragraph  7,  applies  also  to  "clean"  weapons.) 


change   In   which    lx>th   .sides   set    out    Irom 
the  start  to  destroy  each  other's  major  cen- 
tres of  population.  To  illustrate  what  Is  im- 
plied,   reference    can    be    made    to    a    .single 
strike   in  on»  such   study  on   which   it   was 
assumed  that  the  railway  insUiUations  in  a 
major  transport  centre  were  attacked   by   a 
single  twenty-kilotou  lx)mb,  or  a  i^ingle  100- 
klloton  bomb,  in  order  to  make  the  centre 
impiissable  to  troops  and  buppUes.  and  ihere- 
Ijy  to  assist  the   land   battle  elsewhere.  Tlie 
railway  centre  chosen   for  this  study  was  a 
city  with  70.000  inhabitants  living  in  23.000 
houses  ill  an  area  of  some  fifty  sq.  kms.  The 
bomb   was   assumed   to   be   burst   at  ground 
level   so  as  to  maximize   the   effects  on  the 
railway   lines.   This   mode   of   attack,   unlike 
that  used  against  the  Japanese  cities,  would 
at  the  some  time  also  maximize  local   fall- 
out damage.  With  the  twenty-kiloton  lK)mb. 
railway  tracks  would  be  demolished  over    a 
length  of  about  100  metres,  a  large  amount 
of  spoil  from  the  crater  would  cover  all  lines 
in  the  vicinity.  Ijlockage  would  be  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  road  bridges,  rail  fiyovers  and 
lAiildings  out   to  about  one-half  of   a   mile 
Iroiu  the  burst.  All  iuel  depots  and  servicing 
.sheds  would  l^e  destroyed.  With  a  100-kiloton 
bomb  llic  scale  of  damage  would,  of  course, 
be  greater;    about  one  mile  of  track  would 
be  destroyed  or  blocked  by  I'.eavy  debris,  and 
the  main  roads  through  the  town  would  be 
completely  blocked    The  problem  of  reopen- 
ing  a   road   or  railway   would   lie   iKunpered 
by  a  vJist  amount  of  radio-active  debris.  It 
would  indeed  be  so  great  that  it  would  almost 
certainly   be   easier   to  build  a   new   by-pass 
round  the  town.  If  such  attacks  formed  part 
of    a    general    "interdiction"    programme    of 
bombing   It  stands  to  reason  that  the  trans- 
port   communication    system    of    a    country 
could    be    totally    wrecked    in    a    very   short 
time,  and  with  it  much  more  as  well. 

38.    The    estimated    inescapable    collateral 
effects  of  bombing  a  single  railway  centre  in 
such  a  programme  of  attacks  indicate  that 
most  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  prop- 
erty in  the  middle  of  the  town  would  have 
been  destroved.  Fire  would   have  consumed 
not  only  houses  but  also  the  larger  buildings 
and  factories  not  immediately  destroyed  by 
the  explosion.  A  twenty-kiloton  bomb  in  an 
"Interdiction"  attack  on  a  town  which  was  a 
communications  centre — and  few.  if  any  com- 
munication   centres    are    not    towns — would 
kill  about  a  quarter  of  the  70.000  inhabitants, 
which  a  100-kiloton  attack  would  kill  about 
half.  The  survivors  would   have   to  contend 
with  the  same  kind  of  situation  as  has  been 
depicted    in    the    case    of    the   two   Japanese 
cities  bombed  in  1945.  or  the  larger  city  at- 
tacked by  a  one-megaton  weapon  which  has 
been  described  above.  A  programme  of  "in- 
terdiction"   attacks    on    targets    behind    the 
zone  of  contact  of  opposing  armies,  if  such 
a  programme  included  communication  cen- 
tres as  well  as  airfields,  supply  depots,  arma- 
ment factories  and  so  on.  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent in   its  effects   from   those  of  a   wide- 
spread so-called  strategic  nuclear  excliange 
between  two  opposing  Powers. 

DETERRENCE  OF  WAR 

39.  Nuclear  weapons  constitute  one  of  the 
dominant  facts  of  modern  world  politics. 
They  are  at  present  deployed  in  thousands 
by  the  nuclear  weapon  Powers,  with  war- 
heads ranging  from  kilotons  to  megatons. 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  experimental 
explosion  of  a  fifty  to  sixty-megaton  bomb, 
I.e.  of  a  weapon  with  about  3.000  times  the 
power  of  the  bomb  used  in  1945  against  Ja- 
pan. Hundred-megaton  devices,  weapons 
about  5,000  times  the  size  of  those  used  in 
1945,  are  no  more  difficult  to  devise.  They 
could  be  exploded  just  outside  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  country,  in  order  utterly  to 
destroy  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  square 
kilometres  by  means  of  blast  and  spreading 
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fire  It  has  been  suggested  on  good  authority 
that  in  certain  geographical  circumstances 
iiuilti-megaton  weapons  could  also  be  ex- 
ploded in  .ships  near  coastlines  In  order  to 
create  enormous  tidal  waves  which  would  en- 
gulf the  coiistal  belt. 

-iO    rhe  frtect-s  of  all-nut  nuclear  war.  re- 
Kunlless   ui   where   it   .started,   could    not   be 
con  lined  tr>  the  Powers  cng.iged  in  that  war 
■n.ev    themselves   v-.'ould    hftve   to   suffer   the 
immeciiite  kind  of  denructlon  and   the  im- 
mediate  .iiKl   more  enduring  lethal   l.ill-out 
whose    enecls    lia\e    alre.idy    been   described 
But  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  coun- 
tries in  p.irt.s  of  the  world  remote  irom  the 
actual  conflict,  could  toon  become  expo.sed  to 
Uie  hazards  of  radio-active  tall-out  precipi- 
tated at  great  distances  from  the  explo.sion. 
after   moving  tliroiigh   the   atmosphere  .'n  a 
vast   cloud.  Tlui.s.   at  least   within   the  -■-ame 
hemisphere,  an  enduring  radio-active  liazard 
could   exi.U  lor  distant  as  veil  as  close  hu- 
man  iwpulations.   ilirough   the   ingestion   of 
foods  derived  from  contaminated  vegetation, 
and  the  external  irradiation  due  to  fall-out 
particles  deposited  on   the  ground.  The  ex- 
tent  and   nature   of   the    hazard   would   de- 
pend upon   tlie  numbers  and  type  of  bomb 
exploded.  Oiven  a  sufficient  number,  no  part 
of  the  world  would  escape  exposure  to  blo- 
logicallv  significant  levels  of  radiation    To  a 
greater"  or  lesser  degree,  a  legacy  of  genetic 
damage    could    be    incurred    by    the    world's 
population. 

41.    It    is    to    be   expected    that   no    major 
nuclear   Power   could    attack    another   with- 
out provoking  a   nuclear   counter-attack.  It 
is  even  po;,slble  that  an  aggressor  could  suf- 
fer   more    in    retaliation    than    the    nuclear 
Power  It  first  attacked    In  this  lies  the  con- 
cept of  deterrence  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction    Far  from  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change being  a  rational  action  which  could 
ever   be   Justified   by  any  set   of  conceivable 
political   pains    it   may   be   that   no  country 
would,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  ijohtlcal  objec- 
tives,   dellberatelv    risk    the    total    destruc- 
tion of  its  own  capital  city,  leave  alone  the 
destruction  of  all  its  major  centres  of  popu- 
lation;   or    risk    the    resultant    chaos    which 
would  leave  in  doubt  a  government's  ability 
to  remain  in  control  of  Its  people.  But  the 
fact    that   a   state   of  mutual   nuclear  deter- 
rence prevails  between  the  .Super  Powers  does 
not,    as   we   know   all   too   well,    prevent   the 
outbreak   of   wars   with   conventional   weap- 
ons involving  Ijoth  luiclear  and  non-nucleur 
weapon  nations;  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  re- 
mains as  long  as  there  are  nuclear  weapons 
42.  The  basic  facts  about  the  nuclear  bomb 
and  its  u.se  are  harsh  and  terrifying  lor  civili- 
zation;  they  have  Ijecomc  lost  in  a  mass  of 
theoretical "  verbiage.    It    has    lieen    claimed 
that  the  world   has  learnt  to  live  with   the 
bomb;    It   is  also  said    there   is   no  need  for 
it  to  drift  unnecessarily   into   the   position 
that  it  Is  prepared   to  die  for  It,  The  ulti- 
mate question  for  the  world  to  decide  in  our 
nuclear   age— and   this  applies   both   to  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  Powers— is  what  short- 
term  interests  it  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  in 
exch.ange  for   an   assurance   of  survival   and 
security. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1968 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  responsible  duties  we  liave  to  those 
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Americans  of  future  generations  is  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  natural  wild- 
life and  beauty  in  which  this  country 
abounds. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  conserva- 
tion and  balance  of  various  forms  of 
wildlife  Is  the  possible  unreasoned,  im- 
proper use  of  Insecticides. 

At  this  time,  evidence  is  still  flowing 
in  to  show  the  way  in  which  improper 
use  of  certain  chemicals  can  have  a 
cumulative,  but  very  destructive  effect. 
The  signs  are  there  for  those  who  take 
time  to  notice  them,  and  in  this  regard. 
I  would  like  to  commend  four  scholars 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin 
who  have  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1968  issue  of  Science  magazine.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  reprint  the  article,  along  with  their 
cover  letter. 

Admittedly,  the  article  is  a  rather 
technical  .analysis,  but  I  believe  the  mes- 
sage- it  tieajs,  even  to  the  layman,  is 
loud  and  clear. 

The  material  follows: 

The  University  of  Texas. 
Austin,  Tex.,  March  21,  1968. 

Hon.  J.  J.  PICKLB. 

Longioorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAR  CONGSESSMAN  PICKLE:   AS  biolOglStS  in 

the  state  university  we  consider  it  our  obll- 
gaUon  to  caU  attention  to  a  recent  article 
in  Science,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

A  number  of  salient  points  have  been 
red  marked  In  the  margin  and  the  conclusion 
red  underlined. 

In  short,  the  authors  have  shown  that  a 
species  of  bird  is  having  declining  reproduc- 
tive success  which  is  linked  to  high  residues 
of  DDT  and  Its  degradation  products  in 
eggs  which  do  Tiot  hatch  and  in  dead  young. 
This  bird  feeds  only  in  the  open  ocean,  and 
not  where  any  spraying  has  occurred.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  the  ocean  has  been  con- 
taminated by  DDT  runoff  to  an  extent  that 
is  harmful  to  carnivorous  animals. 

A  rational  projection  of  the  above  results 
indicates  the  danger  to  other  marine  feed- 
ing carnivores,  which  Include  most  fish  and 
many  birds.  The  birds  and  game  which  ob- 
tain food  from  DDT-sprayed  areas  of  land 
are  also  threatened. 

Vfe  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  values  of 
infiectlcide  appUcation.  However,  there  do  ex- 
ist Insecticides  which  decompose  into  harm- 
less products  after  a  period  of  days.  It  ap- 
pears then,  to  be  sheer  folly  to  allow  any- 
one to  use  DDT  and  dleldrin.  insecticides 
which  do  not  rapidly  decompose  and  in  fact 
are  accumulated  in  the  fat  stores  of  the 
animal. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  lead  of  at 
least  one  European  country  (Hungary)  in 
legislating  against  the  use  of  these  non- 
degradable  insecticides  as  threats  to  the 
health  of  oceanic  life,  terrestrial  birds  and 
game,  as  well  as  animals  which  derive  a 
measurable  fraction  of  their  food  therefrom, 
humans  not  excluded. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Hanson. 

Assistant  Professor. 
Danxei,  L.  Trevino, 

Graduate  Student. 
John  A.  Macdonald. 
■r  Graduate  Student. 

Oabt  p.  Shklton, 

Research  Associate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DDT  Rbsiddbs  and  Declining  Reproduction 

IN    THE    BEBMTJDA    PITREL 

(By  Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Biological    Sciences,    State    University    of 
New  York,  Stony  Brook,  and  David  B.  Win- 
gate,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries, Paget  East,  Bermuda) 
Abstract.— Residues     of     DDT     [1,1,1-trl- 
chloro-2,2-bls(p-chlorophenyl)  ethane]   aver- 
aging  6.44   parts   per   million   In   eggs   and 
chicks  of  the  carnivorous  Bermuda  petrel  In- 
dicate    widespread     contamination     of     an 
oceanic  food  chain  that  Is  remote  from  ap- 
plications of  DDT.  Reproduction  by  the  pet- 
rel has  declined  during  the  last  10  years  at 
the  annual  rate  of  3.25  percent;   If  the  de- 
cline continues,  reproduction  will  fall  com- 
pletely t«y   1978.   Concentrations  of  residues 
are    similar    to    those   in    certain    terrestrial 
carnivorous  birds  whose  productivity  Is  also 
declining.    Various   considerations   Implicate 
contamination  by  insecticides  as  a  probable 
major  cause  of  the  decline.) 

Many  oceanic  birds  nested  on  Bermuda  in 
1609  when  the  first  settlers  arrived,  the  most 
abundant  apparently  being  the  Bermuda 
petrel,  PtCTodroma  cahow.  Within  20  years 
man  and  his  imported  mammals  virtually  ex- 
terminated this  species;  for  nearly  300  years 
It  was  considered  extinct.  Several  records  of 
specimens  since  1900  were  followed  in  1951 
by  discovery  of  a  small  breeding  colony  ■ 
and  in  1967  2?  pairs  nested  on  a  few  rocky 
Islets  off  Bermuda.  With  a  total  population  of 
about  100  the  petrel  Is  among  the  world's 
rarest  birds. 

A  wholly  pelagic  species.  P.  cahow  visits 
land  only  to  breed,  breeds  only  on  Ber- 
muda, and  arrives  and  departs  only  at  night. 
The  single  egg  is  laid  underground  at  the 
end  of  a  long  burrow.  When  not  in  the  bur- 
row the  bird  feeds  far  at  sea,  mainly  on  ceph- 
alopods;  when  not  breeding  it  probably 
ranges  over  much  of  the  North  Atlantic '. 
Reproduction  by  P.  cahow  has  declined  re- 
cently. The  data  since  1958  (Table  1)  show 
aa  annual  rate  of  decline  of  3.25  =1.05  per- 
cent; the  negative  slope  of  a  weighted  re- 
gression is  significant  (P,  .015;  F  test).  If 
this  linear  decline  continues,  reproduction 
will  fail  completely  by  1978,  with  extinction 
of  the  species. 
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Note.— Ui-pro<iuctive  success  of  the  liermuilii  l*tril 
l^twocn  I'JSK  !in<l  lWi7:  iKTCentat-os  or  estaMisliwl  ;i.lult 
iiiiirs  under  oljwrvution  wliose  chicks  survived  'J  weeks 
■itler  ludcfiiii!:.  Numl>ers()f  priirsdf  uiikiiiwn  succe.ss  (M..t 
included  in  calculiition.«i  apjiear  in  parent lieses.  Data 
rroni  l'HU-ti7  are  tvelieved  to  represent  the  lotul  breeduie 
iMipulalion;  e;u-lier,  not  all  liurrows  laul  I'een  ai.-jcovend. 
The  decline  in  reproductive  success  follows  lh.>  liiaur 
relation  'i  =  n+hi.  {v.  reproductive  success;  a,  .1  const:int; 
/.  annual  iHTCent;«?e  decline  in  success;  /  year).  I  lie 
regression,  weighted  by  numbers  (■(  pairs:  i/  =  J51.''- J— J' 

Many  recent  reports  have  correlated  di- 
minished reproduction  by  certain  carnivorous 
birds  with  contamination  by  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  insecticides  ='.  As  the  terminal 
member  of  a  pelagic  food  chain,  presumably 
feeding  over  much  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
petrel  may  be  expected  to  concentrate  by 
many  orders  of  magnitude  any  stable,  lipid 
soluble  chemicals,  such  as  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticides,  present  in  lower  trophic 
levels  " ".  In  fact  It  should  serve  as  an  ideal 
environmental  monitor  for  detection  of  in- 
secticide contamination  as  a  general  oceanic 
pollutent,  rather  than  contamination  result- 
ing directly  from  treatment  of  a  specific  land 
area".  When  we  analyzed  several  specimens 
of  P.  cahow  for  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  In- 
secticides, aU  samples  contained  DDT  resi- 
dues '". 

During  March  1967  five  unhatched  eggs  and 
dead  chicks  were  collected  from  unsuccessful 
petrel  burrows  and  stored  frozen.  The  small 
size  of  the  population  precluded  the  sampling 
of  living  birds.  Samples  were  analyzed  for 
DDT,  o.p-DDT,  DDE,  DDD,  dleldrin,  and  en- 
drln  by  electron-capture  gas  chroma- 
tography; the  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  2.  No  o.p-DDT,  dleldrin,  or  endrln  was 
detected,  but  an  Independent  laboratory  de- 
tected a  trace  of  dleldrin. 
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1  Epp  sliowed  no  sifrn  of  development. 

■  \!;^::l^.  TllSf:^  ^;?i.;^!rltJ^S-'^Stl^el^^h  Foundstion,  which  also  detected  dieldriti  a,  0.02  p.p.m. 

<  Not  included  in  averapes. 

'  Fully  developed  cliick  died  while  lialcnmg. 

I'xpressfd  as  percentages  of  the  totiii. 


Certain  Identification  were  confirmed  by 
thin-layer  chromatography"  as  foUows: 
After  FlorlsU  cleanup,  "  the  unknown  sam- 
ple was  spotted  on  a  thin-layer  plate  with 
1-ug  authenUc  standard  sample  on  both 
Bides.  After  development,  the  unknown  was 
masked  by  a  strip  of  paper,  and  the  stand- 
ards were  sprayed  with  chromogenlc 
1-reagent."   When  spots  were  visible  follow- 
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Ing  exposure  to  ultraviolet  light,  the  mask- 
ing was  removed,  horizontal  lines  were 
drftwn  between  the  standard  spots  In  order 
to  locate  corresponding  compounds  in  the 
unknown,  and  these  areas  were  scraped  from 
the  plate  and  extracted  with  a  few  drops  of 
a  mixture  of  hexane  and  acetone  (9:1  by 
volume).  Injection  into  the  gas  chromato- 
graph  confirmed  the  presence  of  DDT,  DDE, 
and  DDD  by  showing  the  appropriate  single 
peaks  for  these  compounds.  This  conflrma- 
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tlon  procedure  was  employed  because  the 
electron-capture  detector  ts  more  sensitive 
than  the  chromogenlc  spray  reagent  in  de- 
tecting minute  amounts  of  these  materials. 
Coincidental  with  diminishing  reproduc- 
tion by  the  Bermuda  petral  is  the  presence 
of  DDT  residues  averaging  6.44  parts  per  mil- 
lion (ppm)  in  its  eggs  and  chicks.  In  Itself 
this  coincidence  does  not  establish  a  causal 
relation,  but  these  findings  must  1j« 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  other  studies. 
Whereas  a  healthy  o&prey  iPandion  haliae- 
tus)  population  produces  2.2  to  2.5  young  i)er 
nest,  a  Maryland  colony  Lontainlng  DDT 
residues  of  3.0  ppm  In  its  eggs  yielded  1.1 
young  per  nest,  and  a  Connecticut  colony 
containing  5.1  ppm  produced  only  0  5  young 
per  nest;  the  Connecticut  population  has 
declined  30  percent  annually  for  the  past  9 
years.'  In  New  Brunswick,  breeding  success 
of  American  woodcocks  {Phllohela  minor) 
showed  a  statistically  significant  inverse  cor- 
relation with  the  quantity  of  DDT  applied 
to  its  habitat  in  a  given  year.  Furthermore, 
during  1962  and  1963,  birds  from  unsprayed 
Nova  Scotia  showed  breeding  success  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  did  those  from  sprayed  New 
Brunswick,  where  woodcock  eggs  averaged 
1.3  ppm  of  DDT  residues  during  those 
years.' 

In  Britain  five  .species  cif  raptors,  including 
the  peregrine  falcon  {Falco  peregrinus)  and 
golden  eagle  {tequila  (hrysaetos\ .  carried 
residues  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cides in  their  eggs,  averaging  5.2  ppm;  each 
of  these  species  has  shown  n  decline  in  repro- 
duction and  total  population  during  recent 
years.  By  comparison,  residues  in  the  eggs 
of  five  species  of  corvlds  averaged  0.9  ppm, 
and  breeding  success  and  numbers  have  been 
maintained."  It  is  noteworthy  that  during 
the  last  decade  the  peregrine  has  become 
extinct  as  a  breeding  bird  in  the  eastern 
United  States."  Residues  in  bald  eagle  (Uali- 
aeetus  Iciwoccphclus)  eggs  averaged  10.6 
ppm,  and  this  species  also  shows  declining 
reproduction  and  population.'  Lake  Michigan 
herring  gulls  [Larus  argentatus) ,  exhibiting 
very  low  reproductive  success,  averaged  120 
to  227  ppm.  of  DDT  residues  in  the  eggs,'  the 
suggestion  being  that  susceptibility  varies 
widely    between    .=peries. 

In  most  of  the  above  instances,  including 
P.  cahow.  recfuced  success  in  breeding  result- 
ed primarily  from  mortality  of  chicks  before 
and  shortly" after  hatching.  Bobwhites  iCcli- 
nus  i-irgin'iantis)  and  pheasants  iPhasianus 
colchicus),  fed  sublethal  diets  of  DDT  or 
dleldrin,  gave  simiKir  resuUs;  ■  ;•-  mechanism 
explaining  chick  mortality  from  dleldrin  poi- 
soning during  the  several  days  after  hatcliing 
has  been  presented.'" 

From  studies  of  these  birds  and  other  avian 
carnivores  a  very  widespread,  perhaps  world- 
wide, decline  among  many  species  of  carniv- 
orous birds  is  apparent.  The  pattern  of  de- 
cline is  characterized  by  reduced  success  in 
reproduction  correlated  with  the  presence  of 
residues  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cides— primarily  DDT.  Our  data  for  the  Ber- 
muda petrel  ere  entirely  consistent  with  this 
pattern. 

Observations  of  aggressive  behavior,  in- 
creased nervousness,  chipped  eggshells,  in- 
creased egg-breakage,  and  egg-eating  by  par- 
ent birds  of  several  of  the  above  species  ^ '  '= 
suggest  symptoms  of  a  horomonal  di.<:turb- 
ance  or  a  calcium  deficiency,  or  both.  More- 
over. DDT  has  been  shown  10  delay  ovulation 
and  inhibit  gonadal  development  in  birds, 
probably  by  means  of  a  horomonal  mecha- 
nism, and  low  dosages  of  DDT  or  cUeldrin  in 
the  diet  of  pigeons  increased  metabolism  of 
steroid  sex  hormones  by  hepatic  enzymes  ■''. 
A  direct  relation  between  DDT  and  calcium 
function  has  also  been  demonstrated,  and 
these  endocrine  and  calcium  mechanisms 
could  well  be  interrelated;  DDT  interferes 
with  normal  calcification  of  the  arthropod 
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nerve  axon,  causing  hyperactivity  of  the 
nerve  and  producing  symptoms  similar  to 
those  resulting  from  calcium  deficiency." 
Dogs  treated  with  calcium  gluconate  are  very 
resistant  to  DDT  poisoning  '-;  female  birds 
;u-e  more  resistant  than  males  ''.  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  calcium-mobilizing  action  of 
cstroccnlo  hormones. 

Of  major  Importance,  then,  was  the  dU- 
covery  that  a  significant  iP-  .001 1  and  wide- 
spread decrease  in  calcium  content  of  egg- 
shells occurred  between  1946  and  1950  in  the 
peregrine  falcon,  golden  eagle,  and  sparrow- 
hawk.  .4cctpircr  ntst/s.:'.  Tills  decre;ise  corre- 
lates with  the  wide.spread  introduction  of 
DDT  into  the  mviroiiment  durii^e  those 
years,  and  further  correlates  with  the  onset 
of  reduced  reproduction  and  of  the  described 
symptoms  of  calcium  deficiency.  These 
multiple  correlations  indicate  a  high  proba- 
bilitv  that  the  decline  in  reproduction  of 
most  or  all  of  those  birds,  including  P.  cahow. 
Is  causally  related  to  their  contamination 
bv  DDT  residues. 

Otlier  potential  cuises  of  the  observed 
decline  for  the  Bermuda  petrel  appear  un- 
iikelv.  The  bird  lias  been  strictly  protected 
and  "isolated  since  1957.  and  it  seems  that 
human  disturbance  can  be  discounted.  In 
,'uch  a  small  population,  inbreeding  could 
become  important,  but  hatching  failure  is 
now  consistent  in  pairs  having  earlier  records 
of  successful  breeding,  and  upformed  chicks 
are  never  observed  Furthermore,  the  effects 
of  inbreeding  would  not  be  expected  to  in- 
crease at  :.  time  v,-hpn  the  total  population 
and  probably  the  gene  pool,  is  still  increas- 
ing. The  p.ipulation  iiirrea.se  results  from 
artificial  protection  since  1957  from  other 
limiting  factors,  especially  competition  for 
nest  sites  with  tropic  birds.-' 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  observed  DDT 
residues  in  P.  cahow  were  accumulated  from 
Bermuda:  the  breeding  grounds  are  conhncd 
to  a  lew  tinv.  isolated,  and  uninhabited  islets 
never  treated  with  DDT.  and  the  birds  feed- 
ing habits  are  wholly  pelagic.  Thus  the  pres- 
ence of  DDT  residues  in  all  samples  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  this  oceanic 
food  chain,  presumably  including  the  plank- 
ton, is  contaminated.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  reported  analyses  showing  residues 
in  related  seabirds  including  two  species  of 
shearwaters  from  the  Pacific "-;  seabird 
eggs "  •-;  fresliwater  estuarine,  and  coastal 
plankton---';  plankton-feeding  orga- 
nisms ■•■■■•-  -';  and  other  marine  animals  from 
various  parts  of  the  world."  »■-  These  toxic 
chemicals  are  apparently  very  widespread 
within  oceanic  organisms,"*'  and  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  their  ecological  effects 
are  important. 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
I.N-    iTIE  SEN-ATE  O?  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  196S 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  PrcRi(ient,  our 
Nation  has  never  more  needed  word.s  cf 
hope  and  prayer  for  rededication  to  the 
Ijrinciples  that  have  made  America  great 
and  carried  her  through  the  crises  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Curiale.  of  Bridgeport.  Conn  , 
has  expre.ssed  this  well  in  his  poem,  "Por- 
trait of  Hope."  dedicated  to  his  ovn  .s<in. 
Joey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
and  its  dedication  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 


t 
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and  dedication  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Portrait  or  Hope 
(By  S.  B.  Curlale) 
I  Note— I  dedicate   this  to  my  son  Joey, 
who.  by  his  expressions  and  deeds,  fortifies 
my  hopes  that  he  along  with  the  millions  of 
young  -Joeys    throughout    this    nation,    will 
grow  to  one  day  become  the  heartbeat  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  > 

He:ir  me  someone. 

Anyone — anywhere  In  America. 

Hear  me.  please,  even  though  I  am  young; 

This  is  Joey.       * 

You  know  who  I  am. 

You  pass  by  me  every  day. 

M;\ybe  along  some  ballfleld.  some  yard. 

Or  perhaps  some  church  or  street. 

At  times  you  have  seen  me 
With  black  hair,  brown  eyes. 
Or  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes, 
Light  skin  or  dark  skin. 

But.  however  you  see  me, 
I  am  Joey,  a  young  American  boy; 
Who  at  times  feels  forgotten, 
And  often  neglected  and  ignored. 

I  want  so  tcbe  seen. 

To  be  heard-.  ■ 

I  want  someone  to  look  at  me 

And  say, 

Joey,  you  are  the  future. 

On  you  we  shall  rely. 

But.  confused  are  my  countrymen, 
For  they  fall  to  see  me 
As  America  Itself, 
With  Its  dreams,  desires 
And  ambitions  for  the  future. 

There  were  In  our  past  history 
Millions  of  Americans  called  Joey, 
Who  at  a  moment's  notice 
Rose  up  to  defend  their  land. 

Why  did  they  take  up  arms? 

Why  did  they  leave 

For  places  unknown,  fearlessly? 

Why  were  they  willing  to 

Lay  down  their  lives 

Never  to  see  their  loved  ones  again? 

My  youthful  mind  tells  me 

Over  and  over  again. 

The  reason  why 

Was  to  protect  and  preserve 

This  land  of  Liberty  and  Democracy. 

O'hallowed  are  the  grounds 

Which  caress  the    nilllons  of  Joeys 

Who  gave,  so  that  America  might  live, 

Grateful  must  we  be. 

For  their  devotion  and  sacrifices. 

But  truly  we  are  not. 

As  I  speak  out  at  this  very  moment, 

I  cannot  help  but  remember 

My  silent  conversation 

With  the  fiag  of  our  country. 

Old  Glory! 

I  remember. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  misty  morning 
In  the  playground  of  my  school 
That  I  noticed  Old  Glory 
Motionless  and  silent. 

I  moved  closer. 

And  stood  beneath  the  staff 

Which  carries  her  proudly. 

And  whispered.    'Old  Glory,  You  look  so  sad! 

Why?" 

All  at  once. 

Her  stripes  moved  gently,  and  I  heard, 

Joey.  Joey,  how  can  I  be  happy? 

For  as  I  rest  atop  this  staff, 

I  see  darkness  shrouding  America. 

The  winds  which  once  echoed 
Across  the  mountain  tops, 
.■America  the  Beautiful,  now  echoes, 
America  Che  Land  of  Bigotry. 
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Joey,  listen  carefully. 

I  was  fashioned  by  the  hands 

Of  a  lady  who  loved  our  land. 

And  when  first  I  was  raised  on  high, 

I  lookecl  out  over  the  rolling  hills 

And  mountain  peaks  and  said. 

Blessed  be  this  glorious  nation! 

Each  morning  thereafter. 
The  sun  would  kiss  my  thirteen  stars. 
And  send  her  warmth  rippling  through 
My  fields  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

Each  day.  those  who  made  it  possible 
That  I  become  our  nation's  symbol 
Paused  beneath  me 
In  silent  allegiance. 

When  I  say  allegiance.  Joey, 
It  was  not  really  to  me. 
But  to  your  valiant  forefathers 
Who  cleared  and  cultivated 
This  once  hostile  wilderness. 

As  they  stood  beneath  me 

And  pledged  proudly  their  allegiance. 

They  were  in  effect. 

Pledging  their  gratitude  to  those 

Who  made  me  a  reality. 

It  seemed. 

That  I  was  to  be  for  them 
The  saga  of  their  struggles. 
Their  heartaches,  their  desires 
And  their  goals. 

Now  Joey,  this  very  day. 

Some  Americans  burn  me.  kick  me. 

And  tear  me  to  shreds. 

With  malice,  they  are  desecrating 

America  herself. 

At  the  sight  of  all  this. 

My  future  vanguard  of  freedom, 

I  cry  out. 

Shame,  you  ungrateful  sons  of  America 

Shame,  for  you  have  dishonored  me. 

These  contemptible  Americans, 

By  their  very  actions. 

Tarnish  the  memory  of  all  those 

Who  fought  and  died 

On  the  many  blood  stained  battlefields. 

I  was  there.  Joey, 

At  every  battle. 

Many  times  I  fell  from  the 

Hands  of  a  fallen  Knight  of  Freedom. 

And  as  I  lay  there  motionless. 

Their  blood  seeped  deeply 

Into  my  stars  and  stripes. 

Time  and  time  again 

As  the  battle  roared  on. 

One  of  the  on  rushing  brave 

Would  pick  me  up. 

As  I  proudly  fluttered  in  the  wind, 

I  cried  out,  God.  God  of  this  Universe, 

Bless  Thy  fallen  sons 

Who  gave,  so  that  I 

Again  could  rise. 

Old  Glory  pauses  a  moment. 

Her  stars  look  deep  into  Joey's  eyes. 

"Joey,  My  Joey,  please  hear  me. 

Why  do  you  cry? 

You  must  be  brave  and  strong." 

Moments  pass,  and  I  cry  out 

In  the  silence  of  the  morning, 

"My  flag,  My  flag. 

How  ashamed  I  am 

For  the  actions  of  my  generation." 

Gently  I  place  my  hand 

Over  my  heart  and  say, 

"To  you  my  star-spangled  gem  . 

I  solemnly  make  this  pledge:" 

I  pledge.  Old  Glory, 

That  from  this  day  forward 

I  shall  with  devotion. 

Go  forth 

Among  the  youth  of  this  nation. 

Cultivating  the  rebirth 

Of  a  new  and  more  dedicated 

Generation. 
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A  generation  that  will  arise 

With  a  far  greater  determination 

Than  ever  before. 

To  sow  the  seeds  of  understanding 

And  rededlcatlon. 

We.  by  our  actions. 

Shall  let  It  be  known  to  all 

That  we.  the  youth  of  America, 

Are  the  self-ordained  caretakers 

Of  this  vineyard  of  hope. 

My  fiag.  I  further  pledge. 
That  this  generation  I  speak  of 
Shall  be  guided  by  the  motto 
"That  our  nation  is  indivisible; 
And  will  remain. 
America  the  Beautiful,  forever!" 

Old  Glory  then  began  to  wave. 

Her  stars  which  were  dulled 

By  sadness. 

Began  to  glitter. 

"O  Joey. 

Go  Forth,  my  standbearer,  forever 

With  this  pledge  in  your  heart." 

So  now  my  fellow  Americans 

Prom  this  day  forward. 

When  you  see  me. 

See  in  me.  not  just  youth. 

But  the  life-line  of  hope 

That  shall  nourish  this  great  Citadel — 

The  United  States  of  America. 
And  when  I  speak, 
Listen  to  my  heralding  message. 
That  work,  sweat,  and  unity 

Shall  rebuild  this  torn  nation. 

Hear  me  when  I  say. 

That  prayer  Is  America's  answer. 

That  prayer  is  our  bridge 

Spanning  the  Infinite  distance 

Between  earth  and  Heaven. 

Prayer  shall  guide  us  on 

As  we  travel  the  highways 

Of  life. 

Carrying  the  torch  of  Liberty. 

As  I  speak  to  you  of  prayer. 

When  and  if  you  choose  to  pray. 

Pray  for  me 

And  for  all  the  Joeys  in  America; 

Asking  God's  blessing 

And  Gtiidance, 

In  our  quest  for  a  better  America. 
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John  Place,  of  Chase  Bank,  Structures 
Changing  Patterns  of  American  Banking 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25, 
the  dlstingniished  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
John  B.  M.  Place,  addressed  the  Secu- 
rity Analysts  Society  on  the  subject  on 
American  banking  trends  in  general  and 
those  of  the  Chase  Bank — New  York 
City's  first  and  foremost  bank — in 
particular. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  occa- 
sionally speculate  on  the  economic  and 
decisionmaking  patterns  of  a  large  com- 
mercial bank,  I  commend  Mr.  Place's 
speech.  Moreover,  the  speech  also 
structures  the  changing  tempo  and  op- 
erational methodology  of  Chase's — and 
general  commercial — banking  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Place's  excellent  speech  follows: 


Remarks  by  John  B.  M.  Place.  Exlcvtive 
Vice  P>resu)ent,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Before  Security  Analysts  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1968 
(Note. — Cliarts  referred  to  in  text  not 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  i 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  talk  about  the  b.mking 
industry  generally  and  Chase  Manhattan  In 
particular. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  my 
first  experience  in  appearing  before  analysts, 
either  ftm^ncial  or  psychiatric. 

Of  the  two.  I  much  prefer  the  analysts 
like  yourselves  who  concentrate  on  securi- 
ties rather  than  in.securities;  who  let  the 
patient  tell  his  story  upright  from  the  lec- 
tern rather  than  reclining  on  the  couch; 
and  who  ask  questions  about  figures  that 
don't  depend  for  their  appeal  on  either 
Metrecal  or  miniskirts! 

As  I  understand  it.  both  types  of  analysts 
share  a  professional  curiosity  about  extract- 
ing as  much  information  as  possible,  and 
In  this  respect  I  hope  my  remarks  will  be 
responsive.  In  view  of  recent  market  develop- 
ments. I  like  to  think  that  your  willingness 
to  listen  to  a  banker  reflects  the  current 
trend  toward  a  more  realistic  valuation  of 
earning  power. 

At  your  places,  you  have  copies  of  our 
1967  Annual  Report.  You  also  have  a  chart 
booklet  entitled,  "Perspective  on  Banking." 
which  I'd  like  to  refer  to.  from  time  to  time, 
to  illustrate  my  points. 

If  you'll  look  at  Chart  No  1.  you'll  see  th.at 
the  growth  of  commercial  Isank  deposits. 
loans  and  investments  over  the  past  two 
decades  has  generally  paralleled  that  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Paraphraslne  the  fa- 
mous political  slogan  of  your  New  England 
neighbors  in  Maine:  "As  the  economy  b'oe.''. 
so   goes   commercial   b.^nking." 

The  U.S.  economy  lias  turned  in  a  remark- 
ably impressive  performance  in  recent  year.<; — 
thanks,  in  part,  to  the  New  England-ba.sed 
technology  that  enables  us  to  make  more 
and  better  products  with  less  and  less  effort. 
Our  broader  mea.sures  of  economic  activity 
like  gross  national  product  and  personal  in- 
come have  soared.  Since  1950.  disposable  per- 
sonal Income  has  grown  163^:  in  total  and 
GNP  has  increased  175"  . 

How  has  commercial  banking  done  by  com- 
parison with  these  broad  economic  measures? 
As  indicated  in  Charts  1  and  2  in  the  book- 
let, commercial  banking  has  equalled  the 
overall  economy  in  some  respects  and  sur- 
passed it  in  others.  Total  deposits  have  ad- 
vanced in  step  with  the  economy  since  1950, 
as  have  net  loans  and  investments.  Commer- 
cial-bank earnings,  moreover,  have  grown 
faster  than  the  economy,  and  faster  than  to- 
tal corporate  profits  over  the  entire  period. 
Bank  earnines  have  shown  a  long-term 
growth  rate  of  close  to  8^:    annually. 

What's  more,  the  growth  in  bank  earnings 
has  been  more  stable  than  overall  corporate 
profits.  Even  in  periods  when  corporate 
profits  leveled  off  or  declined,  earnings  of  the 
nation's  commercial  banks  generally  contin- 
ued to  move  ahead,  as  shown  in  Chart  2.  Last 
year  was  a  notable  case  in  point. 

How  has  Chase  Manhattan  fared  rela- 
tive to  other  commercial  banks?  Charts  4 
through  9  show  that  Chase's  deposits  over 
the  past  decade  have  risen  faster  than  those 
of  other  New  York  banks  as  a  group  and 
faster  than  the  composite  of  twenty-four 
leading  banks  across  the  country.  As  shown 
in  Chart  13,  our  assets  have  more  than 
doubled  over  the  past  ten  years,  with  the 
ratio  of  earning  assets  to  the  total  hovering 
around  72". .  Chase's  per  share  earnings  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.2  ^>  over  the 
seven  years  ended  in  1961.  and  lA'r  over  the 
most  recent  seven-year  span.  This  growth  ex- 
ceeds that  of  New  York  City  banks  as  a 
group,  and  compares  favorably  with  leading 
banks  across  the  country. 
Of  course,  neither  we  nor  the  nation's  other 


commercial  banks  have  had  our  progress 
handed  to  us  on  a  platter.  We've  had  to 
hustle    and    we've   had   problems    along   the 

wav. 

One  has  been  the  cost-price  squeeze,  re- 
sulting from  the  rapid  rise  In  the  cost  of  time 
and  savings  deposits.  At  Chase  Manhattan, 
our  Interest  costs  have  ri.sen  from  $41  million 
in  1960  to  $283  million  in  1967  However,  the 
upward  trend  of  interest  costs  leveled  off  last 
year,  the  rise  amounting  lo  less  than  1':  . 

Another  problem  for  the  major  banks  has 
been  the  restriction  on  their  overseas  activi- 
ties, resulting  from  the  persistent  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  Because  foreign  loans 
earn  a  somewhat  higher  return  than  domestic 
loans,  this  inevitably  has  had  an  impact 
on  earnings,  and  has  added  a  measure  of  un- 
certainlv  to  the  banking  outlook.  In  our  own 
bank,  however,  through  disciplined  plan- 
ning and  Judicious  use  of  resources  available 
at  oiir  foreign  branches  and  as.sociates.  we 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  subsidiaries 
of  U  S.  corporations  as  well  as  other  overseas 
customers  A  recent  review  of  our  1968  projec- 
tlon.<;--m  light  of  the  Government's  new  pro- 
gram—indicates that  average  loans  by  our 
International  Department,  including  over- 
seas branches,  will  run  higher  than  last  year, 
and  the  earnings  prospects  are  quite  favor- 
aljle. 

A  lurther  element  of  difficulty  has  been  the 
vast  complex  of  regulation  and  legislation, 
both  actual  and  proposed,  which  banks  have 
had  to  live  with.  On  the  regulatory  li-ont,  we 
at  Chase  had  some  experience  in  this  regard 
in  our  abortive  attempts  to  acquire  the 
Diners  Club  and  to  affiliate  with  a  group  of 
v;p:  tntc-  banks  in  New  York.  On  the  legislative 
front,  we  have  been  faced  with  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  bro.iden  substantially  the  lending 
powers  of  savings-and-loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  put  them  into 
even  more  active  competition  with  commer- 
cial banks,  .-^s  commercial  bankers,  we  don't 
object  to  the  prospect  of  intensified  competi- 
tion. What  we  are  concerned  about,  thoush. 
is  that  the  competition  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  far  as  taxes  and  reserve  requirements 
are  concerned,  and  that  it  be  consistent  with 
the  broader  needs  of  effective  monetary  and 
credit  policy. 

So.  as  I  say.  the  banking  industry  has  had 
its  share  of  problems.  But.  to  me,  the  signifi- 
cant—and often  overlooked — point  is  that 
banks,  by  and  large,  have  learned  to  cope 
with  these  problems  and  to  adjust  effectively 
to  the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place 
at  a  swiftly  accelerating  tempo.  Their  per- 
formance tinder  these  circumstances  seems 
to  me  a  resounding  refutation  of  the  claims 
that  bankers  are  a  stodgy  and  unimaginative 
lot.  I  see  banking  not  in  any  sense  as  a  "ma- 
ture market"  but  as  u  continuing  and  ex- 
citing growth  area  for  the  future,  and  I'd 
like  to  mention  some  trends  which  I  think 
reinforce  this  view. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  is  tlie 
changing  "character  of  otir  business.  You 
sometimes  hear  it  said  that  bank  earnings 
have  gone  uo  in  recent  years  mainly  because 
of  the  rise  in  interest  rates,  and  that  now 
with  the  prime  at  6':  there  is  not  much  room 
to  move  ahead.  This  argument,  it  seems  to 
me.  ignores  the  salient  fact  that  bank  earn- 
ings depend  not  only  on  the  rate  structure 
but.  importantly,  on  volume  as  well. 

Banking  has  shifted  from  a  low-volume, 
high-markup  operation  to  a  high-volume, 
low-markup  business.  A  larger  portion  of  our 
money  comes  from  time  deposits  upon  which 
we  pay  Interest.  This  has  trimmed  our  mark- 
up. But  this  same  time  money  has  provided 
us  with  much  larger  resources  which  we  have 
been  able  to  use  to  good  advantage  in  higher 
yielding  loans  and  other  assets. 

Banks'  net  operatina  earnings  have  In- 
creased everv  vear  since  1961.  as  Chart  2  in- 
dicates. Last  vear.  Chase's  carnin-zs  per  share 
rose  7"  ,  while  profit  margins— that  is.  net 
after  taxes  divided  by  gross  operating  in- 
come—held  at  the   16.r;    level  of  the  year 
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before.  It  is  notewortliy  that  profit  margins 
on  total  earning  ;ussels  ii.ive  been  relatively 
steadv  since  1965. 

From  the  investor's  .■standpoint.  1  believe 
the  most  re.ilistic  measure  of  profitability  is 
the  return  on  stockholders'  equity,  .^s  vcai 
can  see  on  Chart  21.  live  years  ago  Cha.se 
Manhattan's  net  operating  oarnmgs  as  a  per 
cent  of  year-end  equity  amounted  to  9.5'  ; 
last  year  it  was  up  to  10  y:  on  the  basis  of 
year-end  capital  :uid  surplus  lunds.  .nut 
113'      on  average  equity  during  t>ie  year. 

In  the  face  of  a  continuing  capital  short- 
age, iiitert.st  rates  are  likely  to  remain  high. 
While  these  r.':tes  may  go  still  higher,  mo.^^t 
observers  feel  that  bank  earnings  growth- 
in  the  future  as  in  the  recent  p.isl— mu;t 
come  l.irpely  from  increases  in  activity  and  m 
earninjT  assets. 

During  the  past  decade.  Chase  Manh.U- 
tan'.'  earning  assets  have  grown  .it  an  annual 
r;;le  o!  about  10'  .  Asstiming  that  the  econ- 
omy tontlnues  to  move  forward,  wc  would 
pxpcct  our  assets,  at  the  very  least,  to  keep 
pace  wltli  the  n.itional  growth  trend. 

.^s  a  low-markup  biismess.  banking  has 
li.id  to  develop  a  keor.er  cost-cunsciousness 
than  ever  before.  With  the  help  of  com- 
puters, banks  are  beeinnine  to  get  a  miuh 
better  focus  im  the  cost  and  profitability  of 
their  .-services.  They  .ire  working  out  new 
;ipproaches  to  compen.sation  which,  over  the 
longer  run.  .-hould  j^rove  more  equitable  to 
the  ciLstomer  and  more  profitable  to  the 
bai.ks. 

At  Chase  Manhattan,  for  example,  we  .ire 
preparing  to  con.solidate  our  bank  operations 
units,  including  our  battery  of  electronic 
computers  in  new  quarters  that  we  believe 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  sUbilizing  our 
co.>;t-s  These  units,  iiow  scattered  through  !r.  e 
locations,  will  be  moved  next  year  into  the 
largest  office  bin'iciing  ever  constructed  in  the 
Wail  Street  area.  Chase  will  take  over  the 
iirst,  24  iloor.--  at  the  out.set  with  .m  pptio'i 
to  buy  the  entire  50-story  building  after  15 
years  of  occupancy.  This  consolidation  should 
make  possible  t'reater  efficiency  and  numer- 
ous   economies   over    the    longer   run. 

As  a  high-volume  business,  intent  on  in- 
creasing this  volume,  banking  has  deepened 
it.',  penetration  of  additional  markets  to 
broaden  the  base  of  its  earnings.  For  example, 
since  1960.  commercial  banks  have  increased 
their  share  of  the  market  in  installment 
credit  from  39'  to  44'  .  In  auto  loans,  they 
have  moved  up  from  46';  to  58'  of  the  total. 
They  are  making  strong  inroads  into  the 
mortcage  loan  market. 

Uiitil  recently,  many  banks  found  that 
lo.Tiis  of  small  amounts  were  not  economical 
because  of  the  cosus  of  credit  investigations. 
hancUnK  and  processing.  But  now  credit 
cards  and  check-guarantee  cards,  by  reducing 
these  costs  and  providing  greater  flexibility, 
are  chancing  all  that.  Through  these  innova- 
tions, banks  stand  to  capture  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  consumer  loan  bu.-^iness  in 
the  luture. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  credit  curd 
rcprtsents  a  first  step  toward  the  so-called 
"checkless  society."  In  my  judgment,  it  pays 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  concept  of  a  check- 
less  society,  and  not  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 
What  we  are  talking  .ibout.  of  course,  is  the 
direct  Transfer  of  lunds  from  one  account  to 
another  tlirouah  the  use  of  electronic  devices 
and  without  the  authorization  of  a  written 
mst.'ument.  such  as  a  check.  Technically,  di- 
rect transfers  of  this  type  already  are  pos- 
sible. But  thev  entail  grave  problems  of  cost, 
security  and  even  convenience  which  need  to 
be  surmounted.  Moreover,  there  remains  a 
large  question  as  to  whether  many  customers 
would  themselves  prefer  such  a  system,  even 
if  It  proved  to  be  fheajier. 

All  In  all.  the  check  h.-is  a  lot  to  be  s.iid 
in  its  favor,  and  I  dcn't  tor  -'.  moment  feci 
that  it  is  L-oing  to  disappear  altogether. 
What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the  check 
win   praduallv   be  replaced  In  various  func- 
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tlona  as  It  becomes  evident  tbat  these  can  be 
performed  either  better  or  more  cheaply  by 
other  means.  Already  many  steps  are  being 
taken  to  economize  on  checlcs.  Payroll  and 
dividend  deposit  plans  are  a  case  In  point,  as 
wett  as  plans  for  automatic  payment  by 
banks  of  utility,  mortgage.  Insurance  and 
other  bills  for  the  Individual.  In  the  case  of 
corporate  payments,  direct  transfer  of  large 
sums  around  the  country  through  Federal 
Reserve  leased  wire  Is  already  growing  rapid- 
ly. Personally.  I'm  persuaded  that  the  move 
toward  direct  funds  transfer  will  continue 
to  be  evolutionary,  rather  tlian  revolution- 
ary. 

Another  banking  trend  with  significant  im- 
plications for  the  future  is  that  demand  de- 
posits have  come  back  into  style.  After  level- 
ing off  for  several  years,  these  old  bread-and- 
butter  standbys  are  moving  up  again,  as 
Chart  6  in  your  booklet  shows.  For  Instance, 
from  1961  to  1965.  average  net  demand  de- 
posits of  New  York  banks  rose  by  less  than 
I'i,  a  year.  But  in  1966  the  gain  was  1.9;, 
for  an  banks  and  2.4 'c  for  Chase;  in  1967 
It  was  T:',;  for  all  banks  and  9.5 %  for  Chase. 
Cyclical  elements,  though  present,  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  dominant  forces  behind  this 
upturn.  More  lasting  factors  are  involved.  For 
example,  Ulft  leeway  that  business  firms  have 
for  economizing  on  their  cash  has  been  nar- 
rowing. For  the  future,  even  with  continu- 
ing use  of  sophisticated  financial  manage- 
ment techniques,  corporate  cash  needs 
should  more  closely  mirror  business  growth. 
As  loans  to  business  have  risen,  so  have 
supporting  balances.  Much  of  the  recent  im- 
provement in  net  demand  deposits,  shown  in 
Chart  6,  has  been  in  business  deposits.  Many 
firms  are  carrying  larger  balances  as  payment 
for  the  banking  services  they  receive.  Addi- 
tions to  demand  deposits  as  payment  for 
banking  services  rendered  also  explain  much 
of  the  rise  that  has  occurred  in  inter-bank 
deposits. 

Experience  with  tight  money  in  1966  has 
led  many  business  firms  to  reassess  the 
value  of  prospective  credit  resources  in  a 
tight-money  market.  In  addition  to  mcreas- 
Ing  deposits  to  improve  their  liquidity,  they 
are  also  seeking  to  enlarge  the  credit  pool 
they  can  draw  upon.  By  maintaining  larger 
continuing  deposits  with  a  bank,  they  are 
putting  themselves  in  a  position  where  loans 
will  be  more  readily  available  if  another 
money  squeeze  should  occur. 

A  third  trend  of  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture is  the  increasing  emphasis  on  what 
might  be  called  creative  customer  services. 
More  and  more  corporate  customers  are  se- 
lecting their  principal  bank  on  the  basis  of 
what  specialized  services  it  can  perform. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  from  our  own  ex- 
perience. As  you  gentlemen  know,  under- 
standing the  technological  content  of  indus- 
trial activity  is  often  vital  to  the  financial 
success  of  a  business  firm.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  evaluating  technological  influences 
that  affect  growth.  Chase  Manhattan  has 
been  supplementing  its  resources  with 
highly-skilled  technical  specialists  who  work 
In  tandem  with  our  bankers. 

Whenever  one  of  our  loan  officers  sees  a 
need  for  expert  technical  counsel,  he  calls 
upon  the  skills  of  the  technical  director  ex- 
perienced in  that  jJartlcular  field.  We  have 
directors  who  specialize  in  agriculture, 
chemicals,  coal,  electronics,  forest  products, 
metals,  mining,  textiles  and  transportation. 
Chase  has  mobilized  the  diversified  talents 
and  understanding  of  these  men  into  a  Tech- 
nical Services  Division  offering  capabilities 
unique  in  modern  banking.  The  work  of  this 
unit  complements  similar  expertise  which 
has  existed  for  many  years  in  our  Energy  and 
Aerospace  Divisions. 

We  are  entering  an  era  when  banks  must 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  customer — 
whether  corporate  or  individual — and  come 
up  quickly  with  the  means  of  satisfying  these 
needs.  Many  banking  services  are  rooted  In 
the  sophisticated  use  of  computers.  For  in- 
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stance,  corporate  and  agency  trust  services 
are  being  computerized  with  a  resulting  in- 
crease in  profit  potential  as  well  as  in  the 
capacity  for  handling  an  expanding  volume 
of  biislness  at  decreasing  unit  costs.  Com- 
puter-aided security  and  portfolio  analysis 
holds  out  pH-omise  of  improved  selection  and 
performance  In  the  years  ahead.  As  computers 
and  electronic  communications  devices  ex- 
p>and.  so  will  the  range  of  services  which 
banks  can  offer  their  customers  at  a  profit. 
A  fourth  trend  to  bear  in  mind  Is  the 
growing  profit  potential  in  international 
banking  at  a  time  when  businesses  are  mak- 
inc;  their  day-to-day  decisions  and  long-range 
plans  in  light  of  the  opportunities  of  a 
global  market. 

Commercial  banks  are  helping  immeasur- 
ably to  shape  the  emending  world  market, 
and  they  stand  to  benefit  greatly  from  that 
market.  Indeed,  some  of  these  benefits  are 
already  evident.  At  Chase  Manhattan,  the 
earnings  from  our  international  branches 
have  f^rown  Improssively  in  the  past  five 
years.  Additionally,  our  expanding  interna- 
tional cap.ibillties  have  ^ven  us  a  distinct 
competitive  edge  In  going  after  business  In 
the  United  States. 

The  rapid  rise  of  international  banking 
has  dictated  a  flexible  approach  to  service 
customers  most  elticlent'.y.  At  Chase  Man- 
hattan, we've  found  that,  in  certain  cases, 
direct  representation  through  branches  or 
representatives'  offices  is  clearly  more  ad- 
vantageous. 

In  other  cases,  we've  preferred  to  become 
associated  with  local  institutions.  By  doing 
this  route,  we  are  able  to  gain  immediate 
access  to  deposit.s.  which  we  would  not  get 
so  quickly  with  a  new  branch.  We  also  bene- 
fit from  the  existing  experienced  manage- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  we  have  associa- 
tions with  five  banks  in  Latin  America,  and 
four  in  Western  Europe.  Through  one  of 
these  European  banks  we  have  extensive  in- 
terests on  the  continent  of  Africa.  All  in  all, 
we  have  some  form  of  representation  in  50 
countries  around  the  world. 

Taken  as  a  group,  our  overseas  associates 
maintain  a  combined  total  of  over  1,400  lo- 
cations, with  combined  deposits  eqiilvalent 
to  some  S3  billion.  We  own  varying  per- 
centages in  these  associates.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  return  attractive  dividends,  and 
over  the  longer  run  we  expect  the  returns — 
direct  and  indirect— to  be  increasingly  im- 
portant in  our  overall  picture. 

Over  and  above  the  trends  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  growth  of  our  national  economy 
will  have  a  key  influence  on  the  extent  to 
which  bank  assets  increase  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  Chase  Manhattan,  our  economists 
are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  prospects 
for  the  decade  of  the  Seventies  are  very 
bright,  indeed,  because  they  see  several  un- 
derlying f.actors  working  in  our  favor. 

One  is  tlie  tremendous  increase  in  the  na- 
tiop's  effort  in  research  and  development — 
an  effort,  incidentally,  which  Is  bringing  a 
heavy  demand  for  capital.  R&D  expenditures 
more"  than  doubled  between  1950  and  1955, 
doubled  from  1955  to  1960.  and  have  about 
doubled  again  since  I960.  If  one  makes  a 
rough  adjustment  for  the  rise  in  prices,  our 
real  effort  in  R  &  D  may  have  multiplied 
five  times  or  so  since  1950. 

No  one  can  say  with  assurance  what  the 
explosion  in  technology  will  mean  for  the 
economy.  At  llie  very  least,  though,  it  should 
mein  that  we  can  mainiiin  the  growth  in 
our  overall  productivity  of  3't-plus  of  the 
last  two  decades,  which  is  a  greater  growth 
than  in  tae  p.i.=.t.  But  it  may  well  pwint  to 
an  acce'.eraiion  in  productivity  gwn?,  and 
tills  15  "'sh.-it  underwrites  the  rise  in  real 
living  standards. 

This  huge  increare  in  research  and  devel- 
opment :!■  one  (  f  our  basic  sources  of 
E;rr..g;n.  but  t'.erc  are  others  as  well.  The 
very  size  of  our  economy,  for  example,  and 
the  fact  th.it  we  have  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity and  grov%th  in  the  period  since  World 
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V^ar  II.  We  have  managed  to  provide  Jobs 
at  good  wages  for  the  great  majority  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  work. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  the  steady  broadening  and  deepening 
of  consumer  markets.  The  big  population 
surge  in  the  next  decade  will  be  In  the  age 
group  18-to-29 — those  who  are  going  to 
work,  getting  married,  and  buying  all  the 
things  a  family  needs.  With  prospects  of  ris- 
ing incomes,  these  young  families  will  be 
likely  to  use  credit  heavily. 

When  it  comes  to  translating  these  broad 
trends  into  terms  of  their  impact  on  specific 
industries,  you  are  far  more  adept  than  I  am. 
My  own  feeling,  though,  Is  that  if  we  can 
get  our  financial  house  in  order  with  the 
proper  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
we  can  restore  wage  and  price  stability  and 
make  the  decade  ahead  one  of  impressive 
achievement,   prosperity  and   opportunity. 

As  far  as  banking  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  earnings  will  continue  to  advance  at 
least  in  stride  with  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  At  Chase  Manhattan,  our 
first  quarter  earnings  have  been  running 
ahead  of  the  comparable  1967  quarter,  and 
we  anticipate  a  good  year. 

We  consider  ourselves  well  positioned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  developments  I  have 
outlined  in  my  presentation.  In  addition  to 
our  international  banking  facilities,  we  have 
an  expanding  network  of  branches  in  New 
York  City  and  adjacent  Nassau  and  West- 
chester counties  that  now  numbers  145.  Over 
the  next  five  years,  we  expect  to  add  at  least 
another  20  branches,  and  we  believe  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  adjoining  coun- 
ties to  which  New  Yorkers  have  spread  will 
become  available  for  bank  branching. 

We  have  a  young  management  team,  yet 
one  that  has  been  fully  seasoned  in  the  rigors 
of  commercial  banking  competition.  The 
average  age  of  our  Executive  'Vice  President!! 
is  51,  and  of  our  Senior  Vice  Presidents  49. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  fewer  than  15'b  of 
our  principal  executives  will  reach  retirement 
age. 

The  bank  has  benefited  enormously  from 
a  long-standing  policy  of  rotating  key  execu- 
tives in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of  expe- 
rience in  its  oflicer  ranks.  This  has  helped 
promote  closer  teamwork  and  has  brought 
about  improved  communications  and  In- 
creased efficiency  for  the  bank  as  a  whole. 

We  are  confident  that  the  combination  of 
experienced  and  creative  management,  plus 
the  bank's  ability  to  offer  an  ever-widening 
range  of  profitable  services,  plus  its  fiexibil- 
ity  in  designing  new  ways  to  serve  corporate 
and  individual  customers  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  enable  us  to  realize  worthwhile 
earnings  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  Pledge  for  War's  End 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    HXINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  challenges  America  faces  is  that  of 
eliminating  the  terrible  wrath  poverty 
and  despair  has  imposed  on  many  of  our 
cities  and  rural  areas.  I  am  sincerely 
hopeful  that  America  can  convert  its 
enormous  outflow  of  money  and  mate- 
rials from  defense  to  domestic  uses  once 
the  'Vietnam  war  is  concluded.  We  must 
meet  the  enemy  of  poverty  at  home  just 
as  strategically  and  forcefully  as  we 
meet  aggression  and  threats  to  our  se- 
curity abroad.  I  was  therefore  greatly 
interested  to  note  that  Sargent  Shriver. 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  recently  proposed  a  "plow- 
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share  pledge"  for  all  Americans.  Echoing 
the  Biblical  aspiration  that  nations  may 
one  day  hammer  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, Mr.  Shriver's  pledge  carries  a 
great  challenge  for  all  of  us  who  would 
abide  by  it.  Representative  Carl  Perkins 
has  already  taken  the  first  step  forward. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb- 
ruary 27  editorialized  on  the  "plowshare 
pledge"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  those  comments  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pi,EDGE  FOR  War's  End 
Those  who  are  concerned  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  draining  off  e-ergles  and  dollars 
that  could  be  wonderfully  applied  to  the 
plight  of  the  poor  could  well  consider  the 
pledge  recently  urged  on  Americans  by  Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

It  was  simply  a  pledge  that,  when  the 
Vietnam  war  ends,  the  billions  being  spent 
annually  on  Vietnam  would  be  committed  to 
solving  the  pressing  human  problems  of  the 
the  United  States. 

The  hope  has  frequently  been  expressed: 
"Oh,  if  we  could  Just  expend  on  rehabili- 
tation of  the  impoverished,  and  on  the  de- 
cayed city  ghettos,  the  sums  that  are  going 
Into  Vietnam!" 

Simultaneously  the  apprehension  has  been 
expressed  that,  with  the  war's  end.  Congress 
would  refuse  to  vote  any  such  sum — the  fig- 
ure of  $25  billion  is  mentioned — to  domestic 
needs.  Instead,  that  the  country  would  sim- 
ply embark  on  a  grand  prosperity  spree. 

But  supposing  each  American  undertook 
a  kind  of  mental  resolve  that,  with  the  war's 
end,  this  unfinished  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can poor,  and  the  plight  of  the  cities,  would 
be  taken  up  afresh  and  with  zest! 

Addressing  a  student  assembly  at  Notre 
Dame,  Mr.  Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  urged  such  a  "na- 
tional examination  of  conscience."  He  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  United  States  embark 
on  a  national  program  to  create  new  careers, 
not  Just  for  the  poor  but  for  the  more  well- 
to-do  middle  class. 

"We  haven't  used  our  young  people,"  he 
said.  "Right  now.  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
bring  about  social  change  belongs  to  the 
middle-class  capitalists."  So  he  urged  stu- 
dents, when  they  matured  into  businessmen, 
to  be  "available"  to  the  poor:  Available  as 
bankers  for  loans  to  poor  men  who  would 
start  biislnesses  in  the  slums.  Available  to 
give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  job  training  pro- 
grams. Available  to  Negro  architects  who 
would  rebuild  a  ghetto.  Available  to  adult 
education  classes.  Available  as  legal  aid 
volunteers. 

Representative  Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
said  in  December  he  would  seek  to  Increase 
the  antipoverty  program  for  fiscal  1969  by 
SI  billion  if  Vietnam  war  costs  substantially 
decreased.  This  Is  the  right  beginning. 

Mr.  Shriver,  though  antipoverty  boss,  isn't 
making  self-serving  remarks.  The  fact  is, 
when  the  war  subsides  the  United  States  will 
seriously  need — for  both  its  economic  welfare 
and  its  moral  self-respect — to  have  made 
some  very  substantial  swords-into-plow- 
shares  commitment. 


A  Civil  Riots  Bill 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.    THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   it 
has  long  been  my  position,  which  I  have 
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stated  many  times  before  the  Senate, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  recently  de- 
bated so-called  civil  rights  bill  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  extent  to  which  it  grants 
new  powers  to  the  Federal  Government 
not  delegated  in  the  Constitution.  I  also 
believe  that  the  legislation  destroys  the 
rights  of  some  in  order  to  promote  the 
dubiously  claimed  rights  of  others. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate,  was  discu.ssed 
in  an  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "A  Civil 
Riots  Bill,"  published  in  the  State  news- 
paper. The  editorial  points  out  the  ques- 
tionable assumptions  underlying  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Civn.  HioTS  Bill 
The  civil  rights  bill  that  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate  probably  would  have  zero  effect  on  the 
summer  riots,  as  the  senators  must  have 
known.  But  they  knew.  too.  that  the  Presi- 
dent's riot  commission  had  suggested  a 
corrcl.ition. 

In  terms  of  political  necessity,  it  behooved 
more  than  one  senator  to  don  the  mask  of 
statesmanship,  puff  out  the  shirt-front  and 
appear  to  be  impressed.  Some  few  may  even 
have  been  impressed.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  riot  report,  exploding  like  a  skyrocket. 
that  signaled  the  end  of  rational  deb.ite  and 
g.ive  rise  to  the  emotionalism  that  wiis  per- 
mitted to  shape  the  fate  of  the  bill— down 
to  and  including  the  anti-riot  amendments, 
for   whatever  good  they  may  do. 

The  Senate  h.is  not  voted  to  extend  clvU 
rights.  It  has  voted  to  exorcise  evil  spirits. 

It  was  a  useless  enterprise,  even  assuming 
that  the  riot  report  was  correct.  The  Senate 
would  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing  ;md  would  provide 
federal  protection  to  Negroes  exercising  their 
civil  rights. 

This  is  what  the  riots  were  all  about?  No 
such  thing.  Not  even  the  riot  commission  was 
foolish  enough  to  suggest  that  Negroes  rioted 
and  looted  last  summer  and  previously  be- 
cause 1 1 )  the  police  disdained  to  protect  their 
civil  rights  or  (2)  Negroes  were  being  ttirned 
away  by  the  doorman  at  the  Ritz. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  riots,  they  run 
much  deeper  than  that.  The  commi.sslon  con- 
ceded as  much,  laving  the  blame  on  .such  im- 
ponderables as  ■white  racism"  and  Negro 
hostility  toward  a  predominately  white  so- 
ciety. Will  the  civil  rlehts  bill  cure  racism  or 
make  it  worse?  Will  the  Negro  cease  to  be 
hostile  once  lie  moves  next  door  to  ■white 
racists"  or  will  he  seethe  %vith  new  intensity? 
The  Senate  had  no  time  for  such  questions. 
Some  will  argue,  as  indeed  they  have  lieen 
doing,  that  the  bill  should  have  passed  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  But  this  is  to  con- 
tend that  there  exist,  first,  an  unconditional 
right  to  purchase  or  rent  and.  second,  a  fed- 
eral police  power  in  an  area  where  it  was 
never  thought  to  exist.  And  such  power  would 
be  on  call  not  to  everyone,  mind  you.  but 
only  to  Negroes  exercising  their  civil  rights. 
These  are  dubious  assumptions,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  bill  is  bad  law.  The  entire  "open  hous- 
ing" concept  is  an  affront  to  legal  procedure, 
the  stnctlty  of  contracts,  and  the  rights  of 
property  owners. 

What  the  Senate  lias  proposed  is  at  once 
a  sham  assault  on  the  causes  of  riot  and  a 
very  real  assault  on  the  private  right  to  dis- 
pose of  property.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
undermine   the   federal   system    in    an   im- 
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portant  respect;  by  establishing,  for  certain 
common  law  offenses,  a  national  police  force. 
The  very  title  of  the  bill  Is  erroneous  This 
is  not  a  civil  rIghU  bill  at  all.  It  is  a  civil 
riots  bill,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  Though 
the  Senate  has  capitulated,  let  u.s  liope  tliat 
the  House  will  stand  by  the  law  and  (To.d 
sense,  no  matter  what  curious  interprcntl'>ns 
are  put  on  the  riot  commission  report. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Late  Claud  F, 
Young,  M.D. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSA.S 
IN   niE  HOU.-^E  OF  HKPHESENTATIVLS 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romaiks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  loUowing  eulosy  taken 
from  the  official  document  of  the  M.  W. 
Grand  Lodge  of  A.F.  &  A.M.  of  Kan.siV;. 
Topeka,  Kans..  concerning  Dr.  Claud 
P.  Young,  whose  life  was  devo'ied  to  the 
.service  of  his  fellow  man.  Dr.  Young  was 
long,  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  he  was  Secretary  General  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  and  wa.s  known 
and  loved  by  many  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  eulogy  follows: 
A  Mighty  Oak  Has  F.miin  in  tiil  F.'Hr  r 
OF  Frekma-sonrv 
Death  came  ^uddenly,  even  when  it  was 
not  entirclv  unexpected.  Our  beloved  and 
distiiicul=,l;Cd  Brother  )iad  been  .-ufTcniir.- 
intermmentlv  since  underpoing  surgery  for 
the  removal  of  a  foot,  injured  in  an  auir'n.u- 
bile  uccidfiit  .'several  yeirs  prrvlcusly. 

However,  he  had  been  more  active  in  rerc.t 
div  and  on  Mondav,  March  4.  had  paid  a 
vis"lt  tr,  the  Clinic  in  Fort  .Scott  v.-hlch  l.e  h;.d 
helped  fcund  in  1S16  ar.U  which  .'till  bears 
the  n.'ime  of  the  Newman  Young  Clinic.  On 
the  following  alternoon.  he  i.-s  reported  to 
have  been  writing  a  letter  while  Mrs.  You-.i:-; 
had  lelt  lor  an  errand  and  upon  her  return, 
found  thai  Bro  Claud  had  suffered  ;i  seizure. 
The  death  of  "Doc  "  ris  he  was  affectioi.alfly 
called,  removes  ircm  the  rolls  of  our  Grand 
Lodge  one  of  the  most  dlstlngTiished  inP:n- 
bcrs  of  our  Jurisdiction.  He  has  achieved 
eminence  in  the  medical  profcsslyn  and  wa.^ 
recognized  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  of 
outstanding  ability.  In  addition  ne  h.d 
;ichleved  Ma.sonlc  standir.g  in  the  Suprcn-.e 
Council  of  the  .Scottish  Rite  Soutliern  Juri:;- 
riiction  that  was  worldwide.  .As  Secretary 
Gener.-l.  which,  filicp  he  )i!>ci  irwiii  Oi-tober 
1952  until  his  retirement  on  December  31, 
1966.  he  had  visited  cxtei.Fivcly  in  thp  U.S..\., 
Canada  .-•nd  Europe. 

xlis  Masonic  activity  bcc^an  shortly  aftf-r  r.s 
was  21  :n  Bowie.  Texas,  LodTP  No.  578.  ;ie 
was  Senior  Warden  of  the  Ludse  when  he 
moved  his  practice  to  Kansas.  He  took  up  m 
I-li.sing  Sun  U,dee  where  he  h'd  left  off  and 
Irom  there  becan  worl-.in.T  in  all  branchcj^  f'f 
Masoiirv.  servme  ;is''!iead  of  all  the  "VrTk 
Rite  bodies  in  Fort  Scott  and  particuL.rlv 
in  the  Fort  .Scott  Consistory  of  the  Scnii  h 
Rite.  He  was  corcnetcd  a  S3"  Hon.  on  Noveiii- 
ber  IC.  1&33  ..nd  was  later  advanced  to  Ac:!ve 
Membership  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  V^M>. 
He  has  served  as  the  Sov.  Inspector  General 
for  the  State  of  Kansas  since  appointment 
to  that  post  in  1938.  The  year  1933  was  iarfe 
in  his  Masonic  life  for  that  was  also  the 
year  that  he  presided  over  tlie  Grcnd  Lod^e 
of  Kansas.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latioi-is.  His  death  will  leave  a  huge  void  m 
our  Iraternal  circles. 
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Rhodesia:  Targret  for  U.N.  Hate 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  asking  why  Rho- 
desia must  be  made  the  hate  scapegoat 
for  the  U.N.  extremists  and  some  de- 
structive press  media. 

Little  Rhodesia — a  friendly,  progres- 
sive, free  nation  of  great  men  in  the 
heartland  of  South  Africa. 

As  the  U.N.  Security  Council  meets 
shortly  to  actually  consider  a  world  effort 
of  escalated  war  against  a  dignified,  civ- 
ilized leadership,  it  behooves  those  of  us 
who  know  the  smears  and  lies  focused  on 
a  small  segment  of  our  society  to  speak 
out  in  defense  of  truth  and  fairness.  We 
must  never  permit  the  U.N.  or  defunct 
Socialist  British  to  sell  public  opinon  on 
any  action  to  escalate  war  sanctions 
against  Courageous  Rhodesia,  just  be- 
cause her'people  believe  in  self-govern- 
ment and  law  and  order. 

I  include  recent  news  releases  to  show 
the  inconsistent  attitudes  auid  double 
standards  of  the  world  intellectual  com- 
munity. 

They  seem  disinterested  in  facts,  but 
become  highly  incensed  at  having  their 
theories  proven  false  and  their  threats 
\inheeded.  Facts  and 'truth  merely  con- 
fuse some  intellectuals. 

The  material  follows: 
{Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Herald  Traveler, 

Mar.  17.  1968] 

A  British  View:   Thk  United  States  Could 

Help  Britain  Get  Off  an  Expensive  Hook 

(By  Anthony  Lejeune) 

London.— The  Africans  hanged  In  Rhodesia 
were  In  no  sense  innocent  men.  To  treat  them 
as  heroes  or  martyrs — as,  for  example,  the 
Indian  Parliament  did,  observing  a  minute's 
silence  "in  homage"  to  them— Is  nauseating 
hypocrisy.  They  were  ruthless  murderers  and 
terrorists. 

The  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  conviction,  however,  would  In  Britain, 
though  perhaps  not  in  America,  normally 
have  been  considered  sufficient  reason  for 
a  reprieve.  The  Rhodeslans  are  tougher, 
though:  which  is  natural  enough  In  view  of 
the  bloodcurdling  threats  o'  violence  con- 
stantly being  leveled  against  them. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  Ian  Smith 
would  have  reprieved  those  first  three  mur- 
derers In  any  case.  But  he  Just  might  have 
done  it  if  it  hadnt  been  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment's bombastic  announcement  that 
they  had  been  reprieved  by  the  queen.  This 
made   the  executions  Inevitable. 

To  make  the  announcement  in  this  way 
was  flagrant  politics.  If  the  British  govern- 
ment had  been  concerned  primarily  with  the 
fate  of  the  condemned  men,  there  were  sev- 
eral less  provocative  moves  It  could  have 
tried. 

In  the  end.  worse  than  nothing  was 
achieved.  The  queen's  authority  has  been 
further  depreciated  and  the  sentimental  re- 
gard which  some  Rhodesians  still  had  for  the 
crown  has  been  lessened.  Britain  has  been 
made  to  look  more  foolish  than  ever,  and 
the  chances  of  a  settlement — if  they  existed 
at  all — have  diminished. 

These  consequences  were  entirely  pre- 
dictable. To  expect  otherwise  was  mere  fan- 
tasy. But  then  fantasy  has  ruled  British  pol- 
icy toward  Rhodesia  ever  since  this  affair 
began. 
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The  British  government  simply  refused 
to  believe  that  UDI  (unilateral  declaration 
of  Independence)  would  happen — until  It 
happened.  They  believe  that  economic  sanc- 
tions would  end  the  rebellion  "in  weeks,  not 
months".  The  months  passed,  and  the  British 
government  tried  oil  sanctions.  Independent 
Rhodesia  went  calmly  on,  unshaken.  Now 
new.  and  equally  futile,  twists  of  the  screw 
are  being  planned. 

Again,  It  w.os  all  entirely  predictable  by 
anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
southern  Africa.  But  liberals  notoriously  be- 
lieve what  they  want  to  believe  and  refuse 
to  acknowledge  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  dispute  is  equally 
outside  reason.  The  Rhodesians  gain  nothing 
by  pointing  to  the  tranquility  of  their  own 
country  and  comparing  it  with  the  chaos, 
the  l)Ioodshe<l.  the  Cunimunlst  .ind  national- 
ist tyrannies  to  the  north.  The  liberals  care 
for  none  of  tliese  things.  Their  concern  is  not 
for  freedom  in  a  general  sense,  let  alone  for 
order  and  prosperity,  nor  even  for  democracy 
:is  such  ("One  man,  one  vote — once,"  it  has 
been  rightly  observed,  is  the  slogan  for  most 
African  nationalist  rcqimesi. 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  mind  when  one  race, 
in  Nigeria  massacres  another,  and  the  north- 
ern Sudanese  persecute  the  southern  Su- 
danese, and  the  black  Kenyans  oppress  the 
brown  Kenyans.  The  liberals'  wrath  is  re- 
served for  one  situation  only — the  rule  of 
white  men  over  black  men. 

Since  their  position  is  ideological,  it  cannot 
be  shaken  by  mere  facts  or  reasoned  argu- 
ments about  good  or  bad  government,  but, 
similarly,  the  Rhodesians  are  not  going  to  be 
shaken  by  arguments  based  on  an  ideology 
which  they  do  not  share. 

They  have  no  intention  of  giving  in,  and 
it  seems  increasingly  improbable  that  they 
can  be  made  to.  The  likeliest  long-term  fore- 
cast is  of  closer  association  between  the 
white-ruled  countries  of  southern  Africa, 
steadily  growing  prosperity  and  (if  the  out- 
fide  world  leaves  them  iUone)  developing  and 
moderating   racial   policies. 

Realism  demands  that  we  should  accept 
this  likelihood,  and  strive  for  an  ameliora- 
tion, not  an  Intensification,  of  bitterness  and 
old  hoEtilitles. 

America  could  end  the  quarrel  with  Rho- 
desia tomorrow  merely  by  refusing  any  long- 
er to  play  Ihe  silly  game  of  sanctions  or  to 
pretend  that  Ian  Smith  is  not  the  real  prime 
minister  of  Rhodesia.  In  doing  so,  she  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  Britain  (by  getting 
her  off  a  very  expensive  hook),  and  of  all 
Rhodesians   both  white   and   black. 

[FYom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)   Union  Leader, 

Feb,  12.  19681 

Murder  in  Malawi 

As  we  have  told  our  readers  before,  we 
would  prefer  to  bring  you  only  good  news, 
pleasant  news,  the  sort  of  news  that  Is 
nice  with  which  to  start  the  day  or  to  read 
after  supper  when  you  are  seated  In  your 
favorite  clialr.  .Alas,  there  are  some  ugly  but 
Important  facts  of  life  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  so 
they  can  see  the  world  as  it  really  is,  not  as 
the  theorists  in  Washington  think  it  Is. 

So  today  at  the  top  of  our  back  page  is  the 
rather  horrifying  and  dreadful  account  of  the 
anti-Christian  atrocities  that  have  been 
recently  jjerpetrated  in  Malawi,  one  of  those 
new,  so-called  "nations"  in  Africa  which 
have  received  such  great  praise  from  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  other  members  of 
the  Johnson  administration  who  are  busily 
seeking  to  gain  negro  votes  here  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Republican  Sen.  Brooke 
of  M.assachusetts  was  equally  fatuous  in  his 
praise  during  his  recent  African  trip. 

You  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  one  single 
prominent  clvU  rights  leader  in  the  United 
States  or  one  prominent  clergyman  car  Oor- 
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emment   offlctal    raised    in    protest    against 
what  is  happening  in  Malawi. 

Until  this  newspaper  printed  these  facts, 
probably  few  other  newspajjers  in  the  United 
States  have  told  the  story  of  the  atrocities 
currently  going  on  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  government  pursues 
its  insane  policy  of  boycott  and  attack 
against  the  only  two  stable  and  orderly  gov- 
ernments, those  of  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia where  they  transplant  hearts — not  eat 
them,  as  they  do  in  other  parto  of  Africa. 

The  Insanity  of  the  offlclal  policy  of  our 
government  is  purely  unforgivable.  It  is  so 
utterly  stupid. 

Ten  years  ago,  long  before  the  atrocities  of 
the  Congo  and  all  the  trouble  there,  this 
newspaper's  negro  foreign  correspondent, 
Phllippa  Schuyler,  pointed  out  that  while  she 
was  very  proud  of  her  race,  truth  and  reality 
compelled  her  to  say  that  after  extensive 
travels  through  Africa,  where  she  gave  piano 
concerts  during  the  Inaugurations  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  presidents  of  the  newly-freed  na- 
tions, she  was  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  white  man  withdrew  his  rule  from 
black  Africa  at  this  particular  time  we  would 
see,  not  progress,  but  reversion  to  the  worst 
type  of  tribal  warfare,  witch  doctor  rule, 
brutalities  and  unmentionable  atrocities. 

This  brilliant  and  talented  girl,  although 
only  about  24  at  the  time,  had.  as  always,  a 
rare  Insight  Into  truth  and  reality.  Phllippa 
Schuyler  could  see  and  predict  accurately 
what  would  happen  In  Africa.  But  this  bit 
of  logic  eluded  the  great  men  in  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  who,  under 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democratic  adminis- 
trators, carried  on  hysterical  pressure  to 
make  the  European  nations  withdraw  their 
governing  powers  from  Africa  and  turn  loose, 
this  group  of  uneducated  savages,  who  first 
took  out  their  cruelty  and  vlclousness  on 
any  white  settlers  who  happened  to  be 
handy. 

Now.  as  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  the 
back  page  which  was  brought  to  this  news- 
paper's attention  by  Mr.  Stephen  Konldes  of 
Bedford,  news  service  director  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  in  New  Hampshire,  the  newly- 
freed  blacks  are  terrorizing,  beating,  raping 
and  murdering  other  blacks  whom  they  don't 
happen  to  like. 

Freed  from  the  civilizing  effects  of  the 
white  man's  courts  and  Justice,  they  have 
reverted  to  the  full  savagery  of  their  nattire. 

Read  the  terrifying  truth  at  the  top  of 
our  back  page  today. 

You  don't  hear  George  Romney,  Richard 
Nixon  or  any  other  presidential  candidate 
raising  his  voice  on  behalf  of  these  suffering 
people.  It  might  cost  some  negro  votes,  you 
know. 

You  don't  hear  any  prominent  ministers 
or  leading  civil  libertarians  In  the  United 
States  coming  to  the  defense  of  these  people. 

You   don't   even   read   about   It  In  news- 
papers or  hear  about  It  over  the  radio. 
,  If  anybody  is  going  to  rescue  these  people, 
it  will  be  through  your  efforts. 

So  do  as  the  article  suggests.  Write  to  the 
people  whose  names  are  Usted  at  the  end  of 
this  article  and  tell  them  what  you  think 
of  this  kind  of  brutality. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  16,  1968] 

Red  Cross  Foiled  in  Effort  To  Aid  Nigeria 

War  Victims 

(By  Andrew  Borowiec) 

Geneva. — African  passions  are  preventing 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
from  helping  the  victims  of  the  Nigerian  civil 
war. 

The  Oeneva-based  organization,  which  has 
braved  war  theaters  the  world  over  to  bring 
help,  yesterday  pathetically  admitted  its  in- 
adequacy in  coping  with  the  African  mind. 

The  oommlttee  has  been  forced  to  cancel 
the  flight  of  a  chartered  plane  with  seven 
tons  of  medical  supplies  and  a  lO-man  team 
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that  was  to  fly  to  secessionist  Biafra  via  the 
Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po, 

The  rebels  balked  at  the  demand  of  the 
federal  Nigerian  government  to  inspyect  the 
cargo  and  subsequently  the  federal  regime 
withdrew  Its  agreement  for  the  flight, 
other  airlines  cAtmous 
The  Balair  Charter  Co.  working  for  th«  Red 
Cross  is  unwilling  to  defy  the  federal  ban  be- 
cause  it«   major   stockholder   provides   com- 
mercial   services    to    Nigeria.    Other    charter 
companies    are    unwilling    to    risk    federal 
wrath — and  possibly  pursuit  by  its  air  force. 
"We  can  only  say  that  aU  this  is  regret- 
table," a  Red  Cross  spokesman  said.  "But  as 
long  as  the  federal  government  objects,  there 
will  be  no  flight." 

It  was  the  second  time  In  recent  months 
that  the  Red  Croes  failed  in  Its  African  oper- 
ations. 

Last  fall,  it  was  unable  to  evacuate  some 
120  white  mercenaries  who  fled  their  Con- 
golese stronghold  of  Bukavu  to  nearby 
Rwanda.  The  men  are  still  camping  in 
Rwanda  because  the  neighboring  countries 
refuse  to  grant  permission  for  a  Red  Cross 
evacuation  plane  to  fly  over  their  territory. 

"It  seems  that  the  Africans  are  stiU  un- 
aware of  the  mandate  and  alms  of  the  Red 
Cross"  an  organization  official  said. 
pour-man  team  isolated 
The  ban  on  the  Nigerian  flight  has  Isolated 
a  four-man  Red  Cross  medical  team  at  the 
Achi  Hospital  southwest  of  the  devastated 
Blafran  capiUl  of  Enugu.  There  Is  no  way  to 
replace  the  mfo  or  send  them  fresh  sup- 
plies without  federal  agreement. 

And  the  supplies  are  desperately  needed 
In  the  swampland  and  Jungle  battlefield 
where  the  number  of  \ictlms  is  growing  in 
staggering  proportions. 

"Jeune  Afrique."  a  French-language  week- 
ly for  African  consumption,  estimates  that 
some  50,000  people  have  died  in  the  Nlserian 
war  in  the  past  six  months. 

"This  is  more  than  in  Vietnam."  the 
magazine  said.  "Rarely  in  history  have  men 
massacred  as  fiercely  as  in  the  conflict  split- 
ting Nigeria." 

REBELS    continue    FIGHT 

The  seizure  of  the  rebel  capital  of  Enugu 
by  federal  forces  has  not  broken  the  back 
of  rebel  resistance.  Periodic  federal  an- 
nouncements that  secession  Is  collapsing 
have  not  materialized  so  far. 

Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homeless,  sick  people  are  wandering  through 
the  African  bush  and  tall  elephant  grass, 
pursued  by  bullets  and  racial  hatred. 

The  Red  Croes  estimates  that  at  any  given 
time  there  are  some  200,000  refugees  in  the 
secessionist  area,  mostly  Ibo  tribesmen  who 
fled  from  the  north. 

On  occasion,  the  Red  Cross  says,  the  num- 
ber of  homeless  has  reached  2  million  as  en- 
tire towns  and  villages  fled  before  troops 
zig-zagging  through  the  area. 

[From  the  Star  Johannesburg,  Jan.  12,  1968] 
Soldier's  Death:  Congo  Blamed 
London.— Britain  declared  last  night  it 
held  the  Congolese  Government  responsible 
for  the  presumed  death  of  a  22-year-old 
Briton  who  fought  as  a  mercenary  soldier  in 
the  Congo. 

The  man,  Ian  Graham  Pahl,  sentenced  In 
Kinshasa  18  months  ago  to  12  years  for 
armed  robbery,  was  last  seen  by  a  British 
Consul  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 

Britain  sources  said  last  night  it  was  as- 
sumed he  had  been  murdered,  and  so  had 
Nicholas  van  Staden,  a  South  African  serving 
sentences  for  stealing  a  Congolese  army 
plane. 

The  accusation  about  the  death  of  the 
Briton  was  made  officially  after  the  Congo- 
lese Ambassador  in  London.  Mr.  Mario 
Cardoso,  waa  called  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office. 
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refused  entrt 
He  h.-id  a  25-mlnute  meeting  with  a  Junior 
Minister,  Mr.  William  Rogers,  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  wae 
told  a  statement  presuming  the  death  would 
be  Issued. 

Though  It  was  not  mentioned  In  the  state- 
ment. It  is  understood  there  Is  also  concern 
about  the  Australian  and  the  South  African, 
for  whom  Britain  had  taken  consular  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Australian  was  Graham  Larkin,  25, 
and  the  South  African  was  Nicholas  van 
Staden,  23.  They  were  sentenced  in  1965  to 
four-and-a-half  years  for  stealing  an  air- 
craft. 

Tlie  st;i.tement  said  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  gravely  concerned  for  some 
months  about  Mr.  Pahl's  fate. 

Last  July,  the  British  Consul  in  Kinshasa 
was  refused  entry  to  the  prison  where  Pahl 
was  held.  Since  ihen,  representations  for  ac- 
cess had  been  renewed  numerous  times  with- 
out rcsvilt,  it  said. 

what  next? 
In  addition,  Britain  had  received  no  satis- 
factory  reply    to    inquiries   about    Mr.    Pahl 
made    in    the    Congolese    capital,    Kinshasa, 
and  in  London. 

The  statement  added:  'Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Pahl  must  be  presumed  dead.  They 
hold  the  Congolese  Government  responsible 
for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pahl.  and  r-serve  all 
their  rights  in  the  matter."— Sapa-Reuter. 


RBC  Commentary 

( By  Mr.  P.  Hanson,  deputy  head  of 

combined  news) 

Yesterday  three  convicted  murderers  were 

hanged.   Today   the   world   has   had   its   say. 

Newspapers,  radio  and  TV.  stations  in  every 

continent  have  given  their  opinions. 

Not  all  of  them  were  particularly  careful  of 
their  facts  Radio  Moscow  gave  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  three  Africans  being  shot. 
This  broadcast  said  that  at  the  wave  of  an 
officer's  hand  several  triggers  were  pulled. 
Thus  perished,  declaimed  Radio  Moscow. 
three  freedom  fighters  at  the  hands  cf  the 
racialists. 

The  left  wing  Daily  Mirror  also  described 
these  three  convicted  murderers  as  freedom 
fighters,  and  so,  perhaps  more  naturally,  did 
the  Tanzanian  press. 

Such  papers  chose  to  ignore  the  evidence 
given  before  the  courts,  the  description  of 
the  murders  given  by  the  Judge,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  Rhodesian  government's 
statement  last  night.  In  the  case  of  two  of 
the  condemned  men  they  had  constructed 
a  roadblock  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  first 
persons  who  came  along,  they  did  not  stop 
to  find  out  whether  those  people  were  for 
or  against  any  freedom.  They  were  not  free- 
dom fighters  attacking  a  military  target. 
They  were  murderers,  attacking  a  farmer  re- 
turning home  after  spending  the  day  In 
Umtall.  They  were  brutal  murderers,  who 
stabbed  their  victim  16  times  and  then  tried 
to  burn  his  wife  and  child  to  death.  The 
Dally  Mirror  was  not  concerned  -with  the 
supreme  courage  of  Mr.  Oberholtzer,  who, 
even  as  he  was  dying,  forced  his  car  through 
the  roadblock  and  thereby  saved  his  family. 
It  was  far  more  concerned  with  political  im- 
plications that  do  not  in  fact  exist. 

This  paper,  and  many  others,  chose  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  the  murderers  had 
been  hanged  despite  a  purported  royal  re- 
prieve, but  they  Ignored  the  fact  any  ^peal 
for  such  action  should  have  come  from 
Rhodesia,  and  that  when  the  executive  coun- 
cil did  in  fact  consider  six  cases  last  August 
those  of  the  three  men  hanged  yesterday  were 
the  ones  where  no  case  could  be  made  out  for 
clemency. 

The  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy  was  in- 
voked by  the  British  Commonwealth  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  his  advice 
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was  acted  upon,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
evidence  and  facts.  Yet  not  so  many  years 
ago  a  massive  appeal  was  tubmittei:  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Peter  Poole.  He  was  a  jirofesslonal 
man.  an  engineer  in  Kenya  He  had  no  crimi- 
nal record.  His  dog  was  stoned  by  an  African, 
and  he  was  threatened  by  the  same  African. 
Mr.  Poole  shot  the  African  who  later  died, 
and  Mr.  Poole  was  found  guilty  of  murder. 
One  of  the  most  massive  petllioas  ever  was 
.>^ent  to  the  Queen,  signed  not  only  by 
Kenyans  but  by  people  from  Rhodesia.  Au.«;- 
tralla  and  Canada.  Was  the  Royal  prerogative 
exercised?  No.  Mr.  Poole  was  hanged. 

The  execution  of  three  murderers  yester- 
day has  proved  an  excuse  for  one  of  the 
biggest  wavs  of  hvpocrlsy  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  is  reported  as  speak- 
ing of  his  deep  sense  of  shock  and  outrage. 
Did  he  record  any  tense  of  ovitrapc  at  the 
time  Mr.  Oberholtzer  was  murdered? 

The  IndLan  Parliament  stood  in  silence 
after  Mrs.  C5;indhl  had  spoken  of  a  barbar- 
ous act  and  monstrous  deed  of  a  white 
racist  clique."  Did  the  Indian  Parliament 
stand  in  silence  for  each  of  the  millions  of 
their  countrj-men  who  have  died  in  race 
riots  between  Hindus  and  Moslems? 

The  truth  remains  that  the  three  men 
who  were  hanged  were  murderers,  and  every 
Rhodesian  voice  !s  needed  t.T  hammer  home 
this  truth,  or  the  versions  put  out  by  Rus- 
sia. Tanzania.  India  and  the  rest  will  prc- 
•,ail. 

Let  each  and  every  i>erson  who  calls  there 
three  Africans  "freedom  fighters"  stop  and 
ask  themselves  what  sort  of  freedom  they 
were  fighting  for.  These  three  convicted  men 
wanted  freedom  to  murder  without  punish- 
ment. But  the  freedom  that  Rhodesia  lias 
achieved  in  the  past  two  years  is  something 
different,  and  something  that  Rhodesians 
are  determined  to  maint.'iln. 

It  is  the  freedom  for  any  man,  of  what- 
ever race,  to  return  to  his  Jiome.  whether 
it;  be  in  Melsetter  or  anywhere  else,  along 
any  quiet  Rhodesian  road,  in  peace  and 
safctv. 


North  Carolina  Pnihei  Its  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Gov.  Dan  Moore,  of  North 
Carolina,  recently  reported  on  the  State's 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan 
and  what  it  means  to  North  Carolinians 
and  visitors  in  terms  of  relaxation  and 
enjoyment. 

A  brochure  published  by  North  Caro- 
lina .summarizes  the  status  of  State  out- 
door recreation  plarming,  which  was 
given  impetus  in  1964  through  passage  of 
the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  That  act  requires  that  a 
State  must  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  outdoor  recreation  to  establish  eli- 
gibility for  matching  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment grants. 

North  Carolina,  along  with  all  the  other 
States,  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  That 
fund  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  already  has  pro- 
vided $2,380,287  in  matching  assistance 
for  North  Carolina  outdoor  recreation 
projects.  President  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  land  and  water  bill 
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a  short  time  after  he  became  President. 
His  approval  has  made  this  recreational 
expansion  possible. 

Money  from  the  fund  has  gone  for  a 
variety  of  projects,  all  designed  to  make 
available  more  needed  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  Grants  from  the  fund 
helped  the  State  prepare  its  first  com- 
prehensive plan  and  later  update  it. 
Grants  from  the  fund  helped  provide 
camping  facilities  at  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park,  a  65-acre  addition  to  Mouiit 
Jefferson  State  Park,  protection  for  a 
watershed  area  at  Neuse  State  Park,  de- 
velopment of  Caswell  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  improvements  at  Mount 
Mitchell  State  Park,  plus  numerous 
swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  ball 
fields,  picnic  areas,  trails,  boat  docks, 
walking,  and  play  areas  in  many  cities 
and  towns. 

It  is  a  pleasiu'e  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  North  Carolina's  extensive  effort 
in  outdoor  recreation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  working  cooperatively  to  make 
this  a'  successful  program.  I  believe  they 
have  succeeded  admirably  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

No  matter  how  involved  we  get  in  other 
problems,  we  should  always  remember 
that  recreation  takes  its  place  with  edu- 
cation, health,  religion,  welfare,  and  work 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  life. 
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tection,  and  numerous  other  vital  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  the  Johnson  administration 
which  guided  our  people  through  the 
longest  economic  expansion  in  American 
history.  Inflation  has  been  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  related  to  the  increase 
in  national  production. 

And  it  is  the  Johnson  administration 
which  has  developed  programs  to  imple- 
ment almost  every  campaign  plank  in  the 
1964  platfoi-m. 

I  support  President  Johnson  because  I 
share  his  commitment  to  a  Great  Society 
for  all  Americans. 

We  E>emocrats  have  a  great  record  and 
a  great  leader. 

Let  us  proudly  support  Lyndon  John- 
son and  help  brine;  victory  in  1968. 


Strong  Support  for  President  Johnson 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  deep  personal  satisfaction  the  num- 
ber of  loyal  Democratic  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  out  recently  in  support  of 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
program. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  giving  my 
wholehearted  support  for  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

Our  President  is  our  candidate  for 
1968.  He  is  not  only  the  best  candidate 
we  Democrats  can  offer  the  people  this 
year,  but  he  is  also  the  winning  candi- 
date. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  presided  over  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation  during  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  turbulent  eras  in 
our  history.  Yet,  the  record  shows  that 
he  has  led  us  wisely,  compassionately, 
and  surely. 

He  has  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  he 
has  the  coui-age  and  determination  to 
meet  the  tests  of  the  times,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

And,  above  all,  he  has  proven  that  he 
has  the  strength  to  withstand  enormous 
pressures  to  stampede  him  into  extreme 
and  unwise  positions. 

Our  President  has  already  assured 
himself  an  honored  place  in  history  by 
his  leadership  in  behalf  of  scores  of  land- 
mark legislation. 

It  was  the  Johnson  administration 
which  gave  the  people  medicare,  voting 
rights,  the  war  on  poverty,  model  cities, 
aid  to  higher  education,  consumer  pro- 


Privately  Funded  Mount  Vernon  Square 
Project  for  District  of  Columbia  Is 
Commended  as  Is  National  Visitors 
Center 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12  of  this  year.  President  John- 
son signed  Public  Law  90-264,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  modification  of  the  Union 
Station  building  so  as  to  provide  a  na- 
tional visitors  center.  This  project  will 
meet  a  loncstanding  need  for  adequate 
and  centralized  facilities  for  the  Na- 
tion's visitors  to  our  Capital.  The  site  is 
advanta','eous;  the  new  use  for  the  Union 
.Station  is  appropriate  for  one  of  Wash- 
ington's outstanding  architectural  struc- 
tures; and  the  modification  of  the  sta- 
tion will  be  done  without  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  1967,  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  need  for  private 
capital  to  play  i  prominent  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  cities. 

Equally,  I  am  favorably  impressed  by 
the  proposal  of  a  group  of  prominent  cit- 
izens and  civic  organizations  of  Wash- 
ington to  build  a  ujeful  project  just  south 
of  Mount  Vernon  Square.  They  provided 
testimony  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  a.  the  hearings  on  the 
visitors  center  bills,  H.R.  12603  and  S. 
2391. 

Their  concept  complements  the  vis- 
itors center,  in  no  way  duplicates  its 
facilities,  but  provides  equally  urgently 
needed  improvements.  It  would  consist  of 
a  permanent  industrial  exposition  above 
ground,  underground  interstate  and  sub- 
urban bus  terminals,  parking  and  pas- 
senger interchange  concourses,  including 
one  to  the  subway  station  at  Eighth  and 
G  Streets.  The  remarks  of  Representa- 
tive Fallon  in  the  House,  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  25,  page  33744,  regarding  the  ad- 
vantage and  benefits  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Square  project  were  pertinent  and 
have  elicited  much  interest.  I  will  not  re- 
peat them  here,  but  I  concur  in  them. 
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Hdwever,    there    are   other   advantages 
which  I  should  hke  to  bring  to  attention. 

The  site  selected,  for  very  practical 
reasons,  lies  in  a  dilapidated  section  of 
downtown  Washington.  The  great  new 
buildings  planned  would  have  a  profound 
and  beneficial  impact  on  the  appearance 
and  the  economy  of  the  whole  downtown 
business  area.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
low-rental  housing,  it  would  provide  sev- 
eral thousand  permanent  jobs  for  our 
more  needy  citizens  who  can  thus  walk 
to  work.  The  site  itself  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated: therefore,  there  is  no  material  re- 
location problem.  Built  with  commercial 
funds,  this  $200  million  improvement  re- 
quires no  Federal  subsidy.  Conversely,  it 
should  return  $3,500,000  in  additional 
real  estate  taxes  alone  to  the  District 
government  and,  conservatively  estimat- 
ing, about  the  same  amoimt  in  retail 
sales  and  income  taxes.  Seven  million 
dollars  of  additional  revenue  will  be  most 
welcome  to  the  Distrist.  This  project  also 
would  serve  as  an  example  to  other  cities, 
as  it  is  precisely  the  type  of  major  reha- 
bilitation to  which  the  President  referred 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  and  ad- 
vantageous undertaking.  While  no  legis- 
lation is  required,  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
every  encouragement  by  the  Congress 
and  appropriate  Government  agencies  so 
that  it,  and  the  visitors  center,  can  go 
forward  simultaneously. 


Men's  Job  Corps :  A  Total  Program  of 
Human  Renewal 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
English  teacher,  I  was  interested  to  read 
an  article  entitled  "Men's  Job  Corps:  A 
Total  Program  of  Human  Renewal"  in 
the  February  edition  of  Audiovisual  In- 
struction. Today  our  attention  is  very 
much  drawn  to  domestic  unrest  caused 
in  part  by  the  problem  of  unemployabil- 
ity.  The  Job  Corps  seeks  to  make  de- 
prived yoimgsters  employable,  and  rec- 
ognizes that  in  order  to  achieve  this,  it 
must  motivate  its  enroUees  to  raise  their 
educational  level  to  that  level  contingent 
to  their  being  capable  of  handling  even 
entiT-level  vocational  training.  As  the 
article  states,  "more  importantly,  he — 
the  Job  Corps  member — will  be  able  to 
reap  benefits  from  company -sponsored, 
on-the-job  training  programs,  most  of 
which  require  proficiency  in  reading." 
Faced  with  a  multitude  of  outside  prob- 
lems, the  Job  Corps  candidate  simply 
has  not  been  able  to  achieve  at  the  ex- 
pected rate  in  school.  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram not  only  responds  to  the  individual- 
ized needs  of  these  youngsters,  but  also 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  materials  suitable  to  its  objectives 
when  these  were  not  already  available. 
Through  constant  evaluation  and  revi- 
sion, the  Job  Corps  will  continue  to  find 
materials  and  methods  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  its  population,  and  pass  these 
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on    for    application    in   school   systems 
through  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  this  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  potentially  important  long- 
range  contributions  of  a  program  which 
serves  as  one  approach  to  alleviating  the 
unemployability  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted. 

I  include  this  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  the  benefit  of  sharing  with  me  an 
enlightening  summary  of  the  Job  Corps 
basic  education  program: 

Rf^NS  Job  Corps:   A  Total  Program  or 
Ht'MAN  Renewal 
(By    Alexander   M.    Haddon    and   William   J. 
Jacobs) 
"Hey   man!   You   wanna   watch   me   read? 
Jus'  look  while  I  zip  down  this  page." 

Sam  Watklns  is  one  of  over  40,000  young 
people  in  Job  Corps  Centers  throughout  the 
country  who  emerged  from  the  public  school 
system  relatively  untouched  by  its  efforts  to 
help  kids  acquire  all  the  essential  skills 
necessary  to  'make  It"  in  the  world  of  work. 
Sam  reads  now.  He  didn't  three  months 
ago  when  he  arrived  at  a  Job  Corbs  Center 
in  the  Midwest.  He  scored  at  the  second- 
grade  reading  level  and  immediately  was 
plugged  into  a  programed  reading  system 
which  can  quickly  build  his  reading  skills  to 
a  third-grade  level.  Beyond  that,  over  2.000 
reading  selections  will  expand  his  word  rec- 
ognition and  comprehension  to  a  seventh- 
grade  level.  With  this  basic  skill.  Sam  will 
profit  from  occupational  training  In  one  of 
several  Job  Corps  vocational  programs,  be 
placed  in  a  Job.  and  become  a  isx  dollar 
earner  rather  than  a  tax  dollar  burner. 

Job  Corps  is  a  total  program  of  human 
renewal.  To  accomplish  Its  purpose.  Job 
Corps  provides  a  program  which.  In  part, 
compensates  for  Important  years  lost 
"through  social,  educational,  and  economic 
deprivation.  Job  Corps  teaches  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  communication  skills  to 
youths  16  to  21  years  of  age.  some  of  whom 
cannot  read  a  sentence  or  do  the  simplest 
arithmetic  calculation.  Job  Corps  offers 
guidance  to  young  men  nnd  women  whose 
backgrounds  provided  little  adult  supervi- 
sion or  control.  Job  Corps  offers  medical  and 
dental  care  for  its  enrollees.  the  majority  of 
whom  had  no  previous  contact  with  n  doc- 
tor or  a  dentist.  Job  Corps  teaches  voca- 
tional and  employment  .skills  to  youths  who 
have  never  held  Jobs  and  who  lack  the  skills 
to  find  employment  Job  Corps  teaches  the 
importance  of  respect  and  responsibility  to 
youths  who  have  internalized  bitterness  and 
hostility  as  a  result  of  their  deprivation.  Job 
Corps  shows  young  people  that  differences 
and  problems  are  better  resolved  by  demo- 
cratic processes  than  by  violence.  Job  Corps 
provides  the  basis  for  productive  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship  for  thousands  who 
might  otherwise  have  known  continued 
poverty,  illiteracy,  unemplo^nnent,  welfare, 
and  delinquency. 

These  are  mere  than  one  million  American 
young  people  who  fit  the  profile  of  a  Job 
Corps  enroUee.  They  have  completed  8.9 
years  of  school,  but  42  percent  of  them  read 
below  the  third-grade  level.  Nearly  a  third 
have  a  record  of  minor  antisocial  behavior 
and  ten  percent  were  involved  in  one  serious 
incident.  The  typical  Job  Corps  enroUee  is 
a  school  dropout  whose  reported  earnings 
averaged  $639  per  year.  Of  those  enrollees 
eligible  for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
47  percent  failed  to  qualify.  Nearly  80  percent 
had  seen  neither  a  doctor  or  dentist  within 
the  past  ten  years.  Sixty-four  percent  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  had  been  asked  to  leave 
school!  Since  Its  inception  three  years  ago. 
Job  Corps  has  served  as  a  residential  train- 
ing program  for  over  110.000  rejects  from 
public  school  systems  In  aU  50  states. 
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There  are  Job  Corps  Centers  for  men. 
women,  and  there  is  one  coeducational  Cen- 
ter. Urban  Centers  operated  by  private  cor- 
porations or  nonprofit  organizations  have 
enrollments  up  to  3.000  and  offer  more  ad- 
vanced programs  of  vocational  training  than 
do  Con-servatlon  Centers  Located  on  federal 
lands  and  operated  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior,  88  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers,  for  100  to  200  men.  em- 
phasize basic  education  and  useful  outdo<ir 
work  experience.  The  planned  Instructor 
C>^rpsman  ratio  in  Conservation  Centers  is 
1:15;  in  Urban  Centers.  1:20.  In  practice, 
learning  groups  are  bomewhat  larger  since 
Job  Corps  faces  a  shortage  of  over  200  in- 
structors. 

what  dofs  a  corps  member  i.earn? 
Job  Corps  has  a  mandate  from  Congress. 
It  is  to  increase  omployability  and 'provide 
tools  for  good  citizenship.  To  fulfill  this  t;oul, 
Corpsmen  may  learn  to  drive,  improve  their 
health  habits,  overcome  speech  irregularities, 
Uike  on  leadership  responsibilities,  learn  to 
cope  with  their  personal  problems,  explore 
new  leisure  time  Interests,  and  develop  other 
skills  leading  to  employment.  But  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Job  Corps  experience  at  all 
Centers  Is  a  program  of  general  education. 
This  includes  rtadine.  mathematics,  lan- 
guage and  study  skills,  and  prevocational 
training.  According  to  Job  Corps  policy  half 
of  the  Ccrpsinan's  time  Is  to  be  spent  In  edu- 
cational programs. 

Reading,  of  course,  is  crucial.  Typically,  a 
Corpsman  will  ^i-end  an  hour  a  day  in  the 
reading  progrr.in.  He  is  tested  on  arrival  at  a 
Job  Corps  Center  and  placed  at  a  speclMc 
level  of  the  Beginning.  Intermediate,  or  Ad- 
vanced Reading  proeram.  Tlie  goal  is  that 
wl.cn  he  leaves  the  Center  the  Corpsman 
will  read  on  the  seventh-grade  level,  as 
measured  by  standardized  tests.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  wiU  be  prepared  to  read  the  average 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  understanding. 
More  importantly,  he  will  be  able  to  reap 
benef-.ts  from  company-sponsored,  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  most  of  which  require 
proficiency  in  reading. 

The  Bruinning  Reading  program  quite  lit- 
erally can  change  a  Corpsmans  Ufe.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  programed  texts  and  sup- 
plementary materials  designed  specifically 
for  those  Whose  reading  skills  range  from 
complete  illiteracy  up  to  approximately  the 
fourth-grade  level.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Centers,  some  40  percent  of  all  Corpsmen  fall 
into  this  category.  Many  are  routed  into  a 
prc-readmg  program  Intended  to  introduce 
them  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  some 
initial  sound-symbol  relationships,  and  the 
format  cf  programed  texts.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  learning  how  to  read. 

A  Corpsman  who  enters  the  Intermediate 
program  (either  by  passing  a  placement  test 
or  completing  the  Beginning  program  i  finds 
over  2,000  carefully  graded  reading  selections 
from  which  he  may  choose.  Tl^ese  are  short, 
highly  appealing  urticles  drawn  from  com- 
mercial publications  or  written  specially 
for  the  Job  Corps,  and  arranged  by  topic  and 
level  of  difficulty. 

nnally.  the  Advanced  Reading  program, 
consisting  of  vocational  and  high  interest 
library  materials,  is  designed  to  develop  the 
reading  skills  of  Corpsmen  from  approxi- 
mately the  seventh  grade  to  advanced  high 
school  levels.  Corpsmen  reading  at  this  level 
(along  with  VISTA  Volunteers)  are  often 
assigned  to  help  Job  Corps  instructors  work- 
ing v%'lth  nonreaders.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion it  Is  apparent  that  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  reading  program  is  individualized  in- 
struction, getting  the  right  exercise  to  the 
right  '■orpsman  at  the  right  time. 

The  Job  Corps  reading  program  succeeds 
where  schools  have  often  failed.  Corpsmen 
register  gains  of  1.5  grade  levels  In  reading 
every  ten  months,  as  opposed  to  0.6  for  the 
average  deprived  youth  In  school.  Why  Is 
this?  An  important  factor  Is  programed  in- 
struction. The  materials  used  in  Job  Corps 
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Centrs  :ire  :  uperior  tools  for  "cracklne  the 
code"  of  Enk'li."=h.  instead  of  Jti.sl  accumulat- 
ing n  st^^irehnuse  of  remembered  words. 
Moreover,  as  Douglas  Porter,  Harvard  con- 
stiltant  to  the  program,  puts  it,  the  entire 
fvstem  of  programs  is  ■•tight."  in  the  sense 
that  one  activity  leads  logically  inU)  i^nother. 
Hence,  the  Corpsman  is  able  to  advance  on 
an  individual  basis,  according  to  his  ability 
to  ma.=ter  the  work.  At  this  [joint  .inother 
lactor  cimcs  into  i)lnv.  contributing  to  tiie 
success  of  the  Job  Corps  rcndini;  i  rcgram-- 
motivation 

TI.e  Job  Corps  instruct-'r  Issues  no  class- 
room marks;  none  are  necessary.  Each 
trainee  evaluates  himself  and  decides  when 
he  is  ready  !or  the  next  of  work  Instead  of 
:  ..'eine  readiUi;  as  a  chore,  he  takes  pride 
in  his  ;vcconiphshmonts.  knowing  full  well 
the  importance  of  des'eloplng  his  reading 
skills  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  goal 
of  getting  and   keeping  a  gooel  Job. 

Tlie  same  practical  emphasis  liolds  true  In 
the  mathematics,  language,  arts,  and  pre- 
vfK-ational  proj^rams  of  the  Job  Corps.  After 
diaenostic  tests  m  n^athematios  pin-point 
a  Cori^smemhrr's  areas  of  weakness,  he  is 
prfAided  with  programed  materials  desiuned 
to  leach  him  specific  computational  skills 
and  concepts— the  skills  and  concepts  he 
will  need  l)  i>erform  un  the  Job  and  to  man- 
age Ills  i^erson.al  finances,  aimilarly,  he  is 
helped  '.o  develop  his  commiinicatiiins  skills 
llirounh  self-instructional  programed  texts, 
often  work  related.  Word  usage.  compoBilion, 
grammar,  handwriting — these  are  the  com- 
ponents of  a  survival  kit  for  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  modern  American  society. 

■  Having"  the  kit  is  not  enotigh.  A  Corps- 
man  must  know  how  to  use  it.  and  this  is  the 
role  of  the  "World  of  Work"  or  prevocational 
curriculum  All  Corpsmen,  reg.ardless  of 
achievement,  are  helped  to  develop  positive 
attitudes  toward  work  (perhaps  somethlnij 
as  fundamental  as  appearing  on  the  job  reg- 
ularly): they  are  taught  how  to  Till  out  Job 
application  forms:  they  are  taught  how  to 
buy  wisely  and  handle  their  money.  Middle 
class  children  grow  up  with  these  notions — 
Corpsmen  often  must  learn  them  from 
scratch . 

The  Job  Corps  educational  program  un- 
dergoes continual  cvahiation  and  revision. 
For  example,  <  iie  new  program  emerged  from 
the  realization  that  without  a  high  school 
diploma  many  Corpsmen  could  not  get 
Jobs — even  when  their  reading  level  was 
beyond  that  of  high  school  graduates  Now 
with  the  cooijeration  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  a  unique  set  of  materials 
is  being  readied  to  help  Corpsmen  prepare 
for  the  GED  test  of  high  school  equivalency, 
an  impe>rtant  step  in  opening  Job  possibil- 
ities fcr  them. 

Another  new  proeram  was  spurred  by 
recognition  of  the  serious  problem  of  poor 
speech.  This  handicap  is  esi>eciariy  empha- 
.sLzed  when  competing  for  Jobs,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  a  Job  interview.  As  a  result  of 
Its  findings.  Job  Corps  Is  developing  a  'Stand- 
ard English"  curriculum.  This  involves  the 
use  of  tape  recordinfrs  and  programed  work- 
lxK)ks  to  first  isolate,  then  treat,  a  Corps- 
man's  si>eech  problems  Here,  as  throuehout 
its  educational  program.  Job  Corps  has 
moved  to  identify  the  barriers  that  prevent 
young  jieople  from  playing  a  meaningful 
role  and  then  to  apply  modern  educational 
techniques  to  remove  those  obstacles.  When 
suitable  commercial  materials  have  been 
available  to  meet  program  objectives.  Ji^b 
Corps  has  u.sed  them.  But  when  nothing 
satisfactory  exists  ( as  in  the  case  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  high  school  equivalency  exam 
and  intermediate-level,  graded  reading  selec- 
tions), there  has  been  no  hesitation  to  con- 
tract for  their  creation.  Once  developed, 
these  materials  become  available  fur  general 
use   in   the   nation's   schools. 

THE    JOB    CORPS    AND    THE    SCHOOLS 

The   atmosphere    ef    a    Job    Corps    Center 
bears    little    resemblance    to    that    ol    the 
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usual  school.  Corpsmen  come  and  go  in- 
formally. Smoking  Is  generally  permitted, 
and  the  Corpsmen  may  take  coffee  breaks, 
or  bring  coffee  to  their  various  work  assign- 
ments. They  work  Independently  In  the 
classroom.  Since  heuvy  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  programed  materials  carefully  written 
to  reward  a  Corpsman's  successes,  he  is  less 
fearful  of  failure  and  of  personal  prejudice 
against  him.  Whether  he  Is  ready  to  move  to 
a  higher  reading  or  mathematics  level  is 
a  decision  reached  Jointly  by  the  Corps- 
man  and  his  Instructor,  based  upon  per- 
formance. 

Although  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  Job  Corps  are  not  Identical  to  those  of 
the  schools,  there  Is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  Job  Corps  Centers. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  role  played 
by  Job  Corps  teachers.  In  a  Center,  the 
Instructor  is  freed  from  repeated  and  gen- 
erally unproductive  confrontations  with 
conventional  classroom  groups.  He  acts 
rather  as  a  resource  person  or  consultant. 
In  this  capacity  he  uses  tests,  like  a  doctor, 
to  diagnose  a  pupil's  difficulties  and  then 
prescribe  a  specific  remedy.  The  teacher, 
then,  ftdjuatft  to  the  needs  of  the  learner 
Instead  of  tba  reverse.  Marshalling  the  ma- 
terials at  his  disposal,  he  uses  his  Judgment 
to  maximize  their  use  with  an  individual 
student.  There  Is  nothing  new  in  this 
approach:  educational  leaders  have  recom- 
mended It  for  decades.  But  Job  Corps  is 
actually  doing  it— doing  it  successfully, 
moreover,  in  some  100  Centers  across  the 
country  with  students  who  failed  to  -make 
it"  In  the  conventional  academic  setting. 
To  advance  its  goal  of  individualizing  In- 
struction. Job  Corps  is  understandably  eager 
to  mobilize  the  vast  array  of  new  educa- 
tional "hardware."  Prom  the  onset,  films, 
filmstrlps,  recordings,  and  television  have 
been  used  extensively.  Each  Center  provides, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  basic  reading  pro- 
gram, a  reading  pacer  for  speed  drills,  and 
an  audio  recorder  for  speaking  and  listen- 
ing exercises.  The  overhead  projector  finds 
considerable  application.  The  new  Stand- 
ard English  program  Is  based  on  the  use  of 
tape  recordings  to  provide  models  of  good 
speech,  and  for  student  drill.  A  newly  pro- 
posed social  studies  program  envisions  the 
presentation  to  Corpsmen  of  simulated  social 
situations  by  video  tape  or  a  sound-slide 
combination;  the  Corpsmen's  responses— as 
they  engage  in  role  playing— would  then 
be  recorded  on  video  tape.  Indeed,  during 
the  short  history  of  the  Job  Corps  only  the 
lack  of  funds,  not  of  imagination  or  com- 
mitment, has  prevented  an  even  greater 
reliance  on  audiovisual  Instruction  tech- 
niques. 

Nor  has  Job  Corps  experience  gone  un- 
noticed in  the  educational  community.  Job 
Corps-developed  educational  materials  are 
currenUy  used  by  some  2,000  public  school 
systems  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
part  of  Project  Interchange — a  Joint  NEA 
and  Job  Corps  venture— Job  Corps  Centers 
have  been  opened  to  classroom  teachers  from 
a  number  of  key  urban  school  systems. 
Counselors  and  social  workers  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  are  regularly  placed  in  the 
Centers.  There  are  VISTA  workers  on  hand, 
work-study  programs,  college  credit  Intern- 
ship programs,  and  student  teaching  pro- 
grams. 

Endorsement  of  the  Job  Corps  educational 
pro-ram  has  come  from  a  flood  of  profes- 
sional organizations.  Including  the  Council 
uf  Chief  State  School  Officers,  National  Com- 
mission on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes- 
sional Standards  (TEPS),  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  and  National  Council  for  Accredl- 
t.^tlon  of  Teacher  Education   (NCATE). 

The  phenomenal  educational  effort  mount- 
ed by  the  Job  Corps  Is  predicated  on  the  be- 
lief that  If  young  people  are  given  a  second 
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chance  to  become  productive  citizens — to 
escape  the  chains  of  poverty  and  Ignorance — 
they  will  take  It.  There  Is  an  assumption  here 
that  the  overwhelming  educational  task  as- 
signed to  the  Job  Corps  actually  can  be 
accomplished  So  far,  the  Job  Corps  experi- 
ence tends  to  show  that  It  can. 
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Problems  in  Education  of  the  American 
Indian 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 


OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATfeS 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  lola 
Taylor  Hayden.  director  of  Oklahomans 
for  Indian  Opportunity,  has  rendered 
dedicated  and  effective  service  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  has  exerted  great  and 
good  influence  in  their  behalf.  She  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  meeting 
in  Oklahoma.  I  believe  her  statement 
wilUbe  of  great  interest  to  Senators,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  je  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Iola  Hayden,  Director. 
Oklahomans  for  Indian  OPPORTUNirY.  Be- 
fore    Senate     Subcommittee    on     Indian- 
Education.  February   19,  1968 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
testify,  as  I  have  noticed  I  am  the  only  "wild 
Indian"  who  has  testified  among  our  "civil- 
ized" friends.  I  will  not  pretend  to  speak  for 
all    Indians,    but    I    do    represent    OIO.    an 
organization  for  Indians  in  Oklahoma,   and 
we  do  know  the  education  situation  and  feel 
quite  strongly  that  we  can  offer  some  sug- 
gestions  and   .some   .ilternatives. 

Because  of  the  time  factor.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  what  could  be  called  one  general 
problem  area,  the  use.  or  misuse,  depending 
of  vour  point  of  view,  of  Federal  funds  In 
the  area  of  education  in  regard  to  American 
Indians.  I  will  give  a  few  Illustrations  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  problem  and  then 
attempt  to  move  on  to  suggested  alternatives. 
The  first  situation  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  concerns  the  transfer 
patterns  of  certain  Indians.  In  just  one  school 
in  one  county  in  the  state  there  are.  accord- 
ing to  August  1967  statistics,  roughly  twenty- 
three  1 23)  Indian  students  being  picked  up 
in  town  by  two  rural  school  teachers  and 
transported  to  a  country  school.  These  In- 
dian students  comprise  at  least  '4  of  the  en- 
tire enrollment  in  this  particular  school.  In 
that  same  school  district  there  are  eight  (8) 
non-Indian  students  who  are  transported 
into  the  town  schools.  Statistics  in  this  area 
are  rather  difficult  to  obtain  as  you  might 
suspect,  but  to  some  of  us  it  seems  that 
Federal  funds  are  being  utilized  to  perpetuate 
inferior  education  for  Indian  students. 

The  second  situation  pertains  to  school 
lunch  programs  funded  under  the  Johnson 
O'Malley  Act.  I  would  like  to  describe  a  meal 
served  at  one  of  these  rural  schools  on  No- 
vember 10.  1966. — hamburger  meat  with 
gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  green  beans,  rolls, 
jello  with  canned  fruit,  and  one  carton  of 
milk.  There  was  exactly  three  pounds  of 
hamburger  meat  (this  was  verified  by  the 
cooks)  for  sixty-seven  |67)  people.  There 
were  no  seconds  allowed.  A^ain.  these  are 
Federal  funds. 

I  would  now  like  to  suggest  a  few  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  some  of  the  present  prob- 
lems of  education  in  regard  to  the  American 
Indian.  These  suggestions  are,  of  course,  not 


original,  and  they  are  not  new,  but  we  feel 
like  they  have  not  yet  been  seriously  con- 
sidered by  relevant  policy-making  orga- 
nizations. 

I  strongly  believe  that  schools  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Indian  students  should 
have    representation    on    school    boards.    We 
have   In   the  state  at  the   present   time   one 
school   which   receives   Federal   funds   under 
various  titles   (such  as,  874  funds.  Johnfon- 
O'Malley  funds,  and  various  titles  under  the 
Secondary  Education  Act)   with  a  100':    In- 
dian student  enrollment  and  a  three  (3)  man 
non-Indian     school     board.     There     are.     of 
course,  no  Indian  teachers  in  the  school  and 
there  is  no  utilization  of  teacher  aides  at  this 
particular  school.  There   have   been   various 
estimates   (but  no  concrete  Information)    as 
to  the  drop-out  rates  of  Indian  students  leav- 
ing this  particular  school  to  go  Into  a  larger 
school  system,  but  It  is  generally   conceded 
that    very    few    of    these    students    graduate 
from  high  school.  We  realize  that  Indian  rep- 
resentation   on    school    boards    and    Indian 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  will  not  mlracu- 
lou-sly  solve  the  problem  of  education  which 
faces  American  Indian  students  today.  How- 
ever, we  strongly  feel  that  the  Involvement 
of  such  people  Is  essential  In  a  sound  educa- 
tional  system.   Another   way   which   we   feel 
that    this    Sub-committee    could    serve    the 
public   Interest  would   be   to   take  a   careful 
look  at  what  I  call,  for  a   lack  of  a  better 
term,  the  lack  of  quality  controls  on  much 
of  the  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  educa- 
tion of  American  Indians.  One  of  the  most 
consistent  issues  throughout  the  history  of 
government    relationships    to    Indians     has 
been  whether  the  Federal  government  or  the 
state  and  local  governments  shall  have  the 
authority  to  administer  programs  to  Indians. 
At   almost   every  turn,   the   Federal   govern- 
ment has  yielded  control  of  various  programs 
dealing  with  Indians  to  the  state  and  local 
level  with  few  or  no  strings  attached.  I  have 
already  described  very  briefly  the  results  of 
this  policy  In  just  two  areas,  that  of  school 
lunch  programs  and  transportation  of  school 
students.  I  would  suggest  that  If  this  Sub- 
committee wants  to  get  a  clearer  plctu're  of 
the  general  situation  it  should  send  a  com- 
petent, "fact  finding",  team  to  look  at  all 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Since  Oklahoma  does 
have  the  second  largest  Indian  population  in 
the  country,  and  no  reservations.  It  consti- 
tutes   a    somewhat    unique    and    important 
aspect  of  educational  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Indian.   In   the  meantime,   however.   I 
would  like  to  briefly  share  with  you  some 
of  the  Implications  of  Federal  funding  with 
few  or  no  strings  attached  in  terms  of  quali- 
ty of  education  for  Indian  students. 

Here  are  now  some  Instances  described  In 
this  state.  A  Head  Start  Program  project  di- 
rector refused  to  hire  teacher  aides  because, 
"There  isn't  anyone  qualified  around  here 
and  besides  if  one  would  get  the  Job,  the 
others  In  the  neighborhood  would  be  jeal- 
ous." A  school  principal  proudly  states  that 
he  has  an  Indian  committee  determining  eli- 
gibility for  free  school  lunches  and  "they're" 
harder  on  the  Indians  than  he  is.  Free 
lunches  and  other  assistance  should  not  be 
"hard"  to  get  for  anyone  In  need.  A  more 
sympathetic  and  humane  attitude  is  needed 
for  the  already  rejected  Individual. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  at  this  point 
that  all  or  even  a  majority  of  school  per- 
sonnel are  guilty  of  such  practices.  It  seems 
clear  to  me,  however,  that  more  quality  con- 
trols are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  situa- 
tions such  as  those  Just  described  from  oc- 
curring. Perhaps  a  more  specific  illustration 
win  more  clearly  Illuminate  my  concern.  Re- 
cently a  Bilingual  Education  Bill  was  passed 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Section  705(a)  of  this 
bin  states  "A  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies, or  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion applying  jointly  with  a  local  education 
agency,  upon  application  to  the  commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  in  such  man« 
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ner  In  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  commissioner  deems  neces- 

sarv." 

Recently  at  an  education  conference  spon- 
sored bv  OIO.  an  eastern  Oklahoma  public 
school  administrator  expressed  grave  con- 
cern lor  the  future  of  America  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  English  should 
be  taught  as  a  foreign  language  in  certain 
sections  of  eastern  Oklahoma.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  gentleman's  area  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  non-English  and/or  bi- 
lingual speech  areas  In  the  state,  he  bllnd- 
Iv  Insisted  that  only  "American"  be  taught 
in  schools.  Some  of  us  Indians  might  want 
to  r.iise  an  argument  as  to  Just  exactly 
which  language  that  would  be.  The  utility 
or  validltv  of  a  bilingual  approach  In  the  edu- 
cation of  minority  groups,  of  people  who 
speak  a  language  other  than  that  of  the 
dominant  group,  should,  even  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  be  a  dead  Issue.  Unfortunately. 
In  those  areas  where  such  teaching  Is  most 
needed  It  Is  often  rejected. 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  school  prin- 
cipal refused  to  eccept  books  about  Indians 
which  our  orgamzation  distributes,  appar- 
ently on  the  grounds  that  they  were  subver- 
sive some  of  the  titles  of  these  apparently 
subversive  books  are:  The  Osages,  The  Chero- 
kees   The  Kiowas.  and  The  Semlnoles. 

Some  of  the  information  on  educational 
problems,  particularly  linguistic  problems,  as 
I  am  sure  this  Sub-committee  Is  well  aware, 
and  that  this  Sub-committee  has  received, 
has  been  obtained  from  social  scientists  and 
foundation  projects  which  are  regarded  by 
many  local  people,  educators  among  them,  in 
all  probability,  as  being  somewhat  subver- 
sive— which  usually  means  to  them,  any 
change  In  stattis  quo. 

In  Ught  of  the  above  very  brief  description, 
we  feel  that  if  educational  problems  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  going  to  be  successfully  re- 
solved there  Is  going  to  have  to  be  (a)  care- 
fully drawn  legislation  to  eliminate  practices 
such  as  those  described  above:  and  to  avoid 
the  situation  of  state  and  local  education  au- 
thorities preventing  the  implementation  of 
Federal  legislaUon  such  as  the  BUingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

(b)  In  addition,  we  feel  that  Federal  fund- 
ing agencies  should  build  in  a  'consumer 
oriented"  component  jf,'hose  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  explained  to  all  re- 
lated state  and  local  agencies  and  to  the 
general  public. 

Neither  of  these  suggestions  Is  particularly 
new  or  radical.  As  Daniel  Moynihan,  among 
others,  has  stated,  "driver  licensing,  traffic 
laws,  emergency  medical  services,  driver 
training,  all  these  previously  exclusive  state 
concerns  fell  under  Federal  control.  It  was 
surely  the  largest  single  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  state  to  the  Federal  level  of  this 
generation,  indeed  one  of  the  largest  in  Amer- 
ican history.  ..." 

We  feel,  and  we  hope  this  Sub-committee 
feels,  that  we  have  had  enough  demonstra- 
tion schools,  education  studies,  research  proj- 
ect, etc.,  to  provide  us  with  enough  general 
Information  to  greatly  improve  the  education 
of  American  Indian  students.  The  central 
question  to  us  is  if  the  Federal  government 
is  going  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  what  we  already  know  is  compe- 
tently implemented. 

The  second  suggestion  about  utilizing 
"consumer  oriented  "  personnel  is.  of  course, 
in  wide  use  by  various  business  concerns  and 
governmental  agencies  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  openly  as  suggested  here. 

We  also  ;eel  that  the  Federal  government 
through  this  Sub-committee,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  other  governmental 
agencies  could  encourage  book  companies  to 
produce  text  books  a  little  less  slanted  In 
favor  of  the  white  eves  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  historically  accurate.  They  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  provide  current  literature 
0:1  American  Indians. 

We  feel  that  those  teachers  who  are  teach- 
ing in  schools  with  substantial  numbers  of 
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Indian  students  should  receive  special  train- 
ing in  regard  to  the  behavior  patterns  of  the 
people  they  will  be  teaching.  We  further  feel 
that  Federally  funded   programs  should  re- 
quire mechanisms  to  be  established  where 
p-ejudlclal  treatment  of  students  would  re- 
sult in  public  hearings,  and  If  proven,  make 
provisions  for  such  staff  to  be  reassigned  to 
other  schools.  (In  other  words  we  want  a  re- 
versal:  for  a  change  we  would  like  to  have 
the  be.st  teachers  )  We  should  also  like  to  see 
the  scholarship  program  for  Indian  students 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  demand.  As  far  as  we 
know,    there   is    no    valid    information    con- 
cerning the  number  of  qualified  and  eligible 
Indian    students   for   the   available    scholar- 
ships. The   Bureau   openly   admits,  however, 
that  the  number  of  scholarships  has  never 
kept  up   with    the  demand.   Surely   this  so- 
ciety's experience  aith  the  G.I.  Bill  In  terms 
of  economic  benefits  alone  makes  the  expan- 
sion of  the  scholarship  program  both  In  terms 
of    numbers    and    reduction    of    resUictlons, 
mandatory. 

Also,  we  would  lil;e  to  ask  for  some  assist- 
ance irom   the  sub-committee  in  obtaining 
"various  materials  relating  to  Indians  in  order 
that  thev  could  be  utilized  for  various  edu- 
cational "purposes.  There  have  been  a  small 
number    of    television    productions    dealing 
v;ith  Indians  which  incredibly  to  some  ol  us. 
has  treated  Indians  sympathetically.  One  of 
our  staff  members  naively  assumed  that  since 
the  three  major  networks  were  utilizing  pub- 
lic property,  we  as  a  non-profit  organization 
could  obtain  these  films  for  educational  pur- 
poses.   We    were    informed    by   one   network 
that  they  kept  no  history  of  such  films,  an- 
other network  informed  us  in  response  to  a 
specific   request   that   no   prints   were   avail- 
able for  preview,  but  if  we  wanted  to  pur- 
chase  the   film,   sight   unseen,   we  were   free 
to  do  so.  The  third  network  cited  legal  dif- 
ficulties In  releasing  some  of  the  films,  but 
they  would  let  us  know  when  they  got  the 
problem   worked   out.   That   was   in   October 
1967.  We  feel  that  such  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  three  major  networks  is  slightly  In- 
credible and  suggests  that  this  Sub-commit- 
tee could  greatly   serve  the   public   interest 
If  they  could  persuade  the  networks  to  cata- 
logue their  materials  on  Indians  and  make 
them  available  to  educational  and  non-profit 
organizations  on  a  loan  basis. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  Sub- 
committee, Indian  people  all  over  this  coun- 
try are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Great  White 
Father  is  going  to  do  about  improving  the 
education  of  the  American  Indians.  Our  an- 
cestors waited  before  us.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Sub-committee 
to  educate  Its  members  In  Congress  and  the 
general  public.  That  the  present  situation  is 
an  economic  liability  which  this  society,  In- 
dians and  non-Indians,  can  no  longer  afford. 
I  would  further  suggest  that  there  are  rather 
large  numbers  of  people  in  other  countries, 
the  majority  being  non-white,  who  are 
quietly  observing  American  Indians  (among 
the  other  minority  groups)  to  see  how  they 
fare  in  a  democratic  society.  We  are  all 
waiting. 


Action  Needed  To  Curb   Draft   Evaderi 
and  Deserters 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
more  than  80  American  crewmen  from 
the  ship  Pueblo  languish  involuntarily  in 
a  North  Korean  prison,  other  Americans 
are  voluntarily  leaving  the  countiT  for 
Communist  and  neutral  lands. 
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Tlie  actual  number  of  draft  evaders 
and  deserters  from  our  Armed  Forces  is 
small.  The  overwhelming  number  ot 
young  Americans  are  answering  their 
countiT's  call  today,  as  did  their  fathers 
and  older  brothers  iii  years  gone  by. 

Nevertheless,  although  there  are  rela- 
tively few  draft  evaders  and  deserters, 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  anti- 
American  propaganda  exploitation  being 
tiiven  their  illegal  actions. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  stoi-y  of  Philip 
Nolan,  the  fictional  "Man  Without  a 
Country."  about  whom  every  American 
vouth  once  read.  This  story  used  to  be 
recommended  reading  for  grade  school 
Americans.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
a  more  sophisticated  age  disdains  such 
fundamental  lessons  in  favor  of  a  more 
progressive  and  permissive  approach  to 
duty  and  love  of  country. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  read  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  senior  class  of  one  of  this  coun- 
ti-y's  leading  universities  are  considering 
refusal  to  serve  in  their  country's  Armed 
Forces.   Perhaps  the   students  surveyed 
are  no  different  from  the  British   and 
American  college   students   in   the   late 
thirties.  Those  pre-World  War  n  stu- 
dents,   it    may    be    remembered,    were 
violently  opposed  to  military  service.  But 
upon   the   outbreak   of   World   War  II. 
when  their  countries  called,  they  helped 
meet  the  aggressive  challenge  of  nazism 
and  fascism. 

I  am  not  talking  about  legitimate  dis- 
sent or  disagreement  with  the  Johnson 
administration's  Vietnam  policies.  As  I 
stated  last  week,  I  myself  have  serious 
differences  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tions  conduct  of  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  draft  evaders  and  deserters  of  to- 
day fall  into  a  radically  different  cate- 
gory from  legitimate  dissenters,  however. 
In  fact,  draft  evasion  and  desertion  from 
military  duty  has  in  some  respects  be- 
come an  organized  affair. 

Not  too  many  days  ago,  a  National 
Capital  newspaper  published  a  sympa- 
thetic in-depth  feature  story  concerning 
one  such  deserter,  the  newspaper  agree- 
ing to  withhold  publication  until  the 
subject  of  the  story  was  safely  ensconc 
in  Sweden. 

It  is  also  my  imderstanding  that  theri; 
is  now  a  New  York  City  telephone  num- 
ber that  draft-eligible  men  are  invited 
to  call  for  information  as  to  how  they 
can  avoid  military  service.  And  there  are 
other  examples  of  encouragement  being 
given  to  evading  or  deserting  mUitary 
duty. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever the  Johnson  administration  may  or 
may  not  be  doing  regarding  the  Pueblo 
crew,  it  ought  to  be  taking  firm  and 
decisive  action  to  crack  down  on  the 
growing  traffic  in  draft  evasion  and 
Armed  Forces  desertion. 

Certainly,  an  administration  that  can 
commit  more  than  half  a  million  young 
Americans  to  Vietnam  ought  to  be  able 
to  curb  or  discourage  such  flagrantly  il- 
legal activities.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be 
done  to  prevent  a  man  who  intends  to 
desert  his  duties  from  doing  so.  But 
perhaps,  too.  it  is  time  to  consider  action 
toward  stricter  penalties  against  the 
draft  evaders  and  those  deserters  who. 
after  a  sojourn  in  a  Communist  or  neu- 
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tral  country,  try  to  reenter  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  President  Johnson  and  his  At- 
torney General,  Ramsey  Clark,  to  take 
such  firm  and  decisive  action  immedi- 
ately. Their  failure  to  do  so  reflects  the 
unfortxinate  policy  ambivalence  that  has 
led  to  public  confusion  about  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam. 


Our  Stake  In  Asia 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NKW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  America  has  been  concentrating 
on  the  personalities  supporting  and  op- 
posing our  efforts  in  Vietnam  a  vei-y  calm 
and  clear  mind  has  written  a  perceptive 
column,  not  on  the  personalities,  but  on 
the  issu^.Por  a  long,  long  time,  Roscoe 
Dnimmond  has  possessed  such  a  mind 
and  it  would  not  harm  any  Americans  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  not 
greatly  given  to  putting  inserts  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  insert  the  following  article  printed 
in  today's  Washington  Post ; 

Free  World  Gains  in  Pacific  Are  Best 
assubance  of  peace 

Hong  Kono. — Tbree  slgnlflcant  conclusions 
emerge  from  a  month-long  tour  through  the 
Western  Pacific: 

1.  The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  deter- 
mined more  by  what  happens  in  Asia  than 
In  Europe. 

2.  There  are  many  valuable  .Asian  assets 
and  allies  on  the  side  of  the  Free  World — 
and  they're  growing  stronger. 

3.  The  United  States  can  draw  useful 
lessons  from  Vietnam  about  how  we  can 
best  avert  future  Vietnams. 

The  Pacific  era  is  upon  us  and  the  United 
States  Is  inevitably  an  essential  and  almost 
certainly  a  benefited  participant  In  it. 

Let  me  develop  these  points: 

STAKES 

They  couldn't  be  higher.  lu  the  great  arc 
from  Japan  to  Pakistan,  lives  more  than 
half  the  world's  population.  Whether  in  the 
next  few  years  these  people  make  solid 
economic  progress  or  sink  into  economic 
decay  will  be  decisive  as  to  whether  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  live  in  peace. 

Whether  the  non-Oommunist  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  achieve  political  stability 
to  make  them  more  secure  from  externally 
directed  subversion,  this  too  Is  at  stake.  The 
Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  and  the  United 
States  all  face  the  Pacific  and  It  will  be  here 
where  the  success  or  failure  of  Communist 
expansioQ-by-force  will  be  settled. 

ASSETS 

Looking  through  the  anxious  mistj  of 
Vietnam,  you  will  see  that  the  Pacific  assets 
on  the  side  of  the  Pre*  World  are  greater 
today  than  they  looked  as  though  they  would 
ever  be  two  years  ago.  The  foremost  is 
Japan's  dynamic  achievement  of  becoming 
the  world's  third  industrial  power — an  ac- 
complishment which  rests  upon  a  maturing 
parliamentary  democracy  and  an  animate, 
venturesome,  free-enterprise  economy  Japan 
is  America's  trustworthy  and  stalwart  part- 
ner, and  each  provides  the  other  with  its 
most  profitable  overseas  market. 

But  the  most  startling  and  unexpected 
asset  Is  that  virtually  all  the  non-Commu- 
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nlst  nations  of  the  Western  Pacific  are 
achieving  such  steady  economic  develop- 
ment. Progress  is  uneven  but  visible  every- 
where. 

South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  outstanding 
examples.  Thailand,  too.  In  Singapore,  Ma- 
laysia, aiid  even  in  Laos,  economic  develop- 
ment is  encouraging. 

Political  institutions  are  being  strength- 
ened. Moderate  political  leadership  is  gain- 
ing. .And  on  top  of  it  all.  the  superb  turn- 
around of  Indonesia — from  Sukarno  to  Su- 
harto, from  pro-Communist  to  anti-Commu- 
nist, from  pro-Peking  to  pro-Indonesia,  from 
an   economic   Khambles    to  economic   sanity. 

OS.  Role — TTiere  doesn't  have  to  be  an- 
other Vietnam  and  almost  certainly  won't 
be  if  we  stay  the  course  and  prove  that 
Communist  expansion-by-force  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

The  American  military  presence  in  the  Pa- 
cific has  been  an  e.ssentlal  part  of  what  has 
ah-eady  been  accomplished  in  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions. 

It  shouldn't  and  won't  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
alone  a.ssume  a  guarantee  to  rush  troops  to 
the  .lid  nf  every  Southeast  Asian  government 
faced  with  Communist  Insurgency.  The  U.S. 
presence  is  a  guarantee  against  nuclear 
blackmail  or  att.ick  by  Red  China. 

But  the  United  States  should  only  pro- 
tect the  nations  which  show  that  they  are 
ready  to  join  with  others  in  the  same  region 
to  protect  themselves.  This  regional  coher- 
ence is  appearing.  The  future  defense  In 
Southeast  Asia  must  be  a  mutual  responsi- 
bility, not  a  lone  American  responsibility. 

Aiid  the  economic  burdens  of  providing 
the  necessary  economic  aid  to  the  developing 
Asian  nations  must  be  accepted  by  all  the 
developed  nations — the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Europe. 

We  need  to  encourage  Asian  initiatives.  We 
are  already  seeing  the  fruits  of  Asian  leader- 
ship. 

The  United  States,  in  its  own  interests, 
will  be  a  major  participant  in  the  emerging 
Pacific  rra — and  a  major  beneficiary. 
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Tombstone  Territory 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  Arizona  is 
rich  in  the  lore  of  Americana,  particu- 
larly the  legends  of  the  Old  West.  Today, 
when  the  Senate  is  so  often  confronted 
•with  problems  and  crises  that  arise  from 
the  challenges  of  a  modern  world,  we 
often  forget  that  in  times  past  Ameri- 
cans faced  up  to  challenges  and  hard- 
ships just  as  great  in  their  times  as  the 
cuneiU  problems  appear  to  us. 

In  my  State,  a  distinct  service  has  been 
performed  to  presei-\'e  the  perspective  of 
the  past  so  that  we  may  more  accurately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  I  refer  to 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wayne  Winters, 
editor  of  the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  in 
Tomb<:tone.  Ariz. 

Mr.  Winters  took  over  the  ailing 
Epitaph  in  the  "town  too  tough  to  die," 
and  has  increased  its  circulation  from 
300  to  almost  3,700.  Some  of  the  special 
quarterly  editions  of  the  Epitaph  iim  to 
30.000. 

I  commend  Mr.  Winters  and  his  back- 
ers for  the  service  they  have  performed 
for   Tombstone  and   for   the  Nation.   I 


ttiink  the  interest  shown  in  this  unique 
publication  is  indicative  of  the  value 
Americans  place  on  their  heritage  of 
freedom,  law,  and  order. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  magazine  editor  and 
pubUsher  of  March  23,  1968,  giving  the 
account  of  the  revival  of  this  newspaper, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tombstone  Territory 
(By  Bruce  It'ule) 

Tombstone.  Ariz.— Tombstone.  "The  Town 
Too  Tough  To  Die,"  Is  far  from  being  dead, 
but  three  years  ago  Its  newspaper  almost  was. 

Wayne  Winters.'  the  present  editor  of  the 
weekly  Tombstone  Epitaph,  took  over  the 
paper  In  1964  after  Its  editor  died  In  a  plane 
crash  and  the  circulation  had  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

In  the  three  years  Winters  has  been  the 
editor,  the  Epitaph  has  come  alive  again  and 
once  more  Is  a  thriving  weekly. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  previous  editor, 
the  Epitaph  suffered  from  lack  of  manage- 
ment and  the  circulation  dropped  to  300. 

Another  problem  was  faced  by  the  widow  of 
the  editor.  She  couldn't  afford  to  run  a  news- 
paper. 

Finally  in  1964  the  dying  Tombstone  Epi- 
taph was  put  up  for  sale. 

TO    RESCtn 

To  the  rescue  came  a  group  of  men  from 
Detroit  and  New  York  who  formed  the  His- 
toric Tombstone  Adventurers.  They  already 
owned  several  other  Tombstone  attractions 
Including  the  Lucky  Cuss  and  Oriental  sa- 
loons, and  here  was  their  chance  to  get  one  of 
the  oldest  newspapers  In  Arizona. 

They  bought  the  Epitaph  but  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  an  editor. 

Winters.  52.  said  he  was  working  for  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.  as  a  machinist  and  weekend 
foreman  when  the  Detroit  concern  contacted 
him  about  the  job  of  editor.  He  had  a  life- 
time of  experiehce  In  the  newspaper  business 
and  had  owned  several  papers  before  coming 
to  Tucson. 

His  list  of  newspafjers  Included  the  Valley 
Morning  Star  In  Texas  and  weeklies  in  Grants 
and  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Before  coming  to  Tucson,  he  maintained 
linotype    machines    at    the    Yuma    (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Winters  said  he  didn't  know  how  the  Tomb- 
stone Adventurers  learned  about  him,  but 
when  they  offered  him  the  Job,  he  was  quite 
surprised  because  they  asked  him  If  he  had 
a  college  education. 

"I  was  too  smart  to  go  to  college  If  you 
know  what  I  mean,"  Winters  said. 

Winters  was  Interested  In  being  the  editor 
of  the  Epitaph  so  the  investors  flew  him  to 
'Detroit  for  an  interview. 

According  to  Winters,  the  owners  agreed  to 
pay  him  well  and  leave  him  alone  if  he  agreed 
to  operate  the  newspaper  as  If  It  were  his 
own. 

"To  this  day.  they  have  never  told  me  what 
they  wanted.  They  have  religiously  left  me 
alone,  '  Winters  said. 

LIKE    ORIGINAl. 

When  the  new  editor  took  over  the  news- 
paper, he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  re- 
building a  paper  patterned  after  the  Tomb- 
stone Epitaph  founded  by  John  P.  Clum  in 
1880. 

"We  spent  weeks  and  weeks  reading  old 
copies  of  the  Epitaph  because  we  wanted  the 
paper  to  be  exactly  like  Clum's,"  he  said. 

The  new  editor  finally  came  across  an  1887 
issue  of  the  paper  and  decided  that  would  be 
the  one  from  which  to  copy  the  new 
Epitaph. 

Winters  said  he  wanted  the  new  paper  to 
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look  exactly  like  the  original  throughout, 
including  the  use  of  old  Roman  lettering  for 
the  masthead. 

Tl'.e  first  thing  Winters  said  he  did  was 
shelve  the  modem  type  faces  that  the  editor 
b?fcre  him  had  used. 

•We  purchased,  for  the  linotype  machine, 
old  faces  for  our  headlines."  the  editor  said 
while  recUnlng  In  ^ils  chair  which  looked 
like  it  was  made  in  1890. 

•Fcr  our  new  paper  we  went  back  to  wide 
columns  of  thirteen  picas  each  and  six  col- 
umns to  the  page. 

"We  used  no  borders  In  our  ads.  We  also 
photographed  some  of  the  earlier  ads  and 
had  engravings  made  of  them  to  use  as 
fillers,  particularly  on  page  one. 

"And  we  decided  to  never  speak  of  last 
Tuesday,  It's  Tuesday  last." 

So  the  operaUon  of  the  new  Epitaph  began, 
and  today  Winters  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
3  689.  The  paper  has  subscribers  In  every 
state  in  the  union  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries Including  Vietnam. 

Winters  has  been  lucky  because  almost 
everyone  In  the  world  has  hestfd  about  the 
Tombstone  Epitaph,  immortalized  In  a 
weekly  television  series  several  years  ago. 

Besides  the  weekly  Epitaph,  Winters  does 
private  publishing  work  along  with  releasing- 
a  quarterly  Epitaph  to  help  with   expenses. 

The  quarterly  Is  never  less  than  24  pages 
and  Is  designed  for  the  person  Interested  In 
Arizona  history.  It  sells  for  a  quarter. 

"Currently  we're  publishing  20,000  copies 
of  the  quarterly  each  time,"  Winters  said. 

SWrrCHED    POLITICS 

He  added  that  during  the  annual  Hell- 
dorado  days  In  Tombstone,  when  the  1,500 
residents  put  on  their  cowboy  outfits  and 
relive  the  old  west.  30,000  issues  of  the 
quarterly  are  published. 

The  weekly  Issue  of  the  paper  Is  eight  pages 
and  sells  for  a  dime.  The  paper,  which  has 
an  annual  subscription  rate  of  $4,  Is  released 
Wednesday. 

Winters  said  the  newspaper  never  has  a 
picture  on  page  one  because  the  original 
paper  didn't  have  them. 

The  front  page  is  usuaUy  decorated  with 
old  and  new  ads  and  concentrated  mainly 
on  local  news. 

Winter's  editorial  views  are  now  Republi- 
can, but  before  going  to  the  Epitaph  he  was 
a  Democrat. 

"I  tised  to  consider  myself  .  .  .  well,  I've 
never  believed  In  going  straight  down  a  party 
line,"  Winters  said.  "But  recently,  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  brothers  Udall  and  some 
of  their  Ideas,  I've  clashed  head-on  with 
them." 

Winters  was  speaking  about  Rep.  Morris 
tTdall,  D-Arlz.,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stuart  Udall,  also  a  Democrat. 

Winters  dislikes  the  Udall  ideas  of  a 
proposed  national  park  between  Yuma  and 
Ajo,  Ariz. 

"At  any  rate,  I've  become  so  fed  up  with 
them  and  their  Ideas,  I  have  changed  my  reg- 
istration to  Republican. 

"I  also  have  a  very  bitter  fight  going  with 
the  Forest  Service  now.  I  have  offered  a 
$1,000  reward  for  anyone  leading  to  the  ar- 
rest of  a  Forest  Service  employe  who  destroys 
mining  property  on  national  forests." 

PROSPECTOR 

Winters  spends  much  of  his  free  time  in 
the  mountains  near  Tombstone  searching  for 
valuable  mining  claims  which  could  explain 
his  respect  for  mining  property. 

Although  Winters  has  rebuUt  the  Epitaph 
and  has  strong  political  convictions,,  he  In- 
sists that  being  the  editor  is  Just  a  Job.  "I 
am  interested  In  history,  but  I  cant  say  I 
live  and  breathe  for  Tombstone  because  I 
don't,"  he  said. 

"All  it  is  iB  an  li^eresttlng  Job.  I'm  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  spi^nd  the  rest  of  my  life 
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It's  happening,  that's  all;  Its  happening  all 
over  again.  And  we're  still  wringing  our 
hands  over  the  brutalities  of  a  power  that's 
been  dead  fcr  23  years. 


H.R.  13541 


here,' 


M.-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
j5arallel  existing  between  the  pre-World 
War  II  response  to  Nazi  imperialism  and 
the  policies  many  espouse  toward  Com- 
munist imperialism  today  is  striking.  If 
a  study  of  histors'  is  to  be  a  benefit  to  this 
Nation,  it  must  be  because  we  can  exam- 
ine the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  learn 
how  not  to  repeat  them.  Too  often  we 
look  backward  at  past  outraces  with  hor- 
ror but  refuse  to  see  that  present  dangers 
are  a  repetition  of  similar,  catastrophic 
occurrences. 

A  case  in  point  is  examined  in  an  edi- 
torial of  the  State  newspaper  entitled 
"Brutality:  Past  and  Present."  The  edi- 
torial discusses  the  recent  three-part 
television  documentary  of  William  L. 
Shircr,  "The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Third 
Reich."  It  points  out  that  there  Is  justi- 
fiable disgust  that  such  a  thing  as  the 
appalling  rise  of  nazlsm  could  occur  In 
the  thirties  and  forties.  Many  Americans 
fail  to  be  concerned  with  a  similar  threat 
to  peace  and  decency  from  the  Commu- 
nists. Manv  believed  that  Western  jwUcy 
toward  Hitler  actually  helped  his  rise  to 
power.  Today  we  trade  extensively  with 
Communist  nations  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  ■vi'ith  these 
same  forces  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  of  March  14,  1968,  en- 
titled "Brutahty:  Past  and  Present,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BaoTALrrT;  Past  and  Present 
Last  week.  WUUam  L.  Shlrer's  epic  work. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,  was 
shown  m  the  form  of  a  three-part  film  docu- 
mentary on  nationwide  television.  All  three 
programs  were  sobering. 

The  concluding  Installment  took  us  Into 
conquered  Germany,  to  the  sites  of  concen- 
tration camps  and  execution  chambers.  Most 
Americans,  and  even  a  few  Germans  (In 
1945),  were  appalled  by  discoveries  made  by 
the  allies.  Again  and  again,  the  question 
was  posed:  "How  could  this  be?  How  could 
it  happen?" 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  the  same  sort  or 
wide-eyed  ignorance  prevails  today.  In  some 
quarters.  What  is  going  on  right  now.  In 
1968,  m  Soviet  Russian  prison  camps — If 
known— would  shock  a  few  folks  to  the  roots 
of  their  hair. 

Shlrer  complains  that  In  many  ways,  the 
West  helped  Hitler  to  rise  to  power.  He  wrote 
The  Rise  and  Fall  o/  the  Third  Reich  to  be  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  , 

Still,  we  treat  and  trade  with  today's  Com- 
munists; ship  them  food,  equipment  and 
other  necessary  supplies.  We  exchange  fire 
with  them  in  Korea  and  Vietnam;  we  ex- 
change ballet  dancers  with  them  In  New 
York  and  Moscow. 

And.  If  the  masters  in  the  Kremlin  should 
somehow  be  toppled  tomorrow,  and  should 
Russia's  borders  be  thrown  open  to  Western 
newsmen  and  photographers,  we'd  suddenly 
see  the  real  face  of  our  enemy  up  close.  And 
probably  we'd  look  at  one  another  In  amaze- 
ment and  say,  "How  could  this  be?  How 
could  It  happen?" 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    ITEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker    earlier    this   week    the    House 
voted  upon  H.R.  13541,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
unfair  trade  ijracliccs  affecting  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products  and  associa- 
tions of  such  producers.  The  Record  will 
show  that  I  was  not  present  for  this  vote. 
It   will    also   show   that   I   was   paired 
against   the   bill.   The    purpose    of   this 
sUtement  is  to  explain  my  absence  and 
my  opposition  to  the  bill.  Urgent  busi- 
ness required  my  presence  in  my  con- 
gressional district  on  Monday,  March  25. 
I  regret  very  much  not  having  been  pres- 
ent for  the  debate,  but  in  all  truth,  after 
reading  a  portion  of  the  commentary  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  it  would  appear 
that  the  bill  is  not  quite  as  important 
to  the  farmers  as  we  had  been  led  to 
believe   Indeed,  the  chairman  had  occa- 
sion to  say  that  "there  is  little  involved 
with  reference  to  this  particular  bill." 
Moreover,  he  took  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  farm- 
er's bargaining  rights.  I  think  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  farmer  ought  to 
be  strengthened.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  introduced   in  January  of   1967 
H  R.  6172,  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  5305. 
As   we   all   know.   H.R.    5305    was   sup- 
planted by  S.  109,  a  bill  so  grossly  defi- 
cient that  it  was  repudiated  by  virtually 
all  of  the  farm  organizations.  In  subse- 
quent hearings  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture made  a  number  of  changes  in  S. 
109  and  reported  H.R.  13541. 

On  December  5  of  last  year,  I  wrote 
to  eight  farm  leaders  in  my  State  ex- 
pressing my  reservations  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  of  H.R.  13541.  How- 
ever, I  advised  each  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  wrote  that  if  upon  reflection 
they  felt  that  "on  balance  the  bill  would 
benefit  the  farmer"  I  would  support  it. 
I  went  on  to  say : 

I  want  to  help  improve  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  farmer  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  support  this  bill  if  you  think  it  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  only  one  reply. 
That  correspondent  left  no  question  that 
he  thought  the  bill  would  improve  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  farmer.  From  the 
facts  that  I  have  set  forth  here  two  con- 
clusions suggest  themselves.  First,  that 
support  among  farmers  in  New  Jersey 
for  H.R.  13541  is  restrained  to  say  the 
least.  Second,  the  bill  does  Uttle,  if  any- 
thing, to  improve  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  farmer.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  farmer's  bargaining  position  ought 
to  be  strengthened.  There  is  legislation 
pending  that  would  accomplish  that  end. 
I  sh<^"  be  pleased  to  support  that  legls- 
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latlon  should  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture report  It  to  the  House. 
Thank  you. 


Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OP    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  remarkable 
effort  being  made  in  Cleveland  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  school  dropouts,  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  manpower 
shortages. 

Recently,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  and  Cleveland  area  business, 
commerce,  and  industry  announced  that 
they  would  undertake  with  Federal  and 
State  assistance  an  inner  youth  job 
training  project  aimed  at  breaking  the 
poverty  atid  welfare  cycle  of  the  inner 
city  residents  in  providing  job  training 
for  immediate  placement  in  productive 

work. 

General  Electric  donated  to  the  city. a 
multistory  building  for  conversion  into 
a  job  training  and  general  education 
center. 

As  the  article  states,  the  partnership 
between  industry  and  education  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  precedent  in  any 
major  American  city.  It  offers  the  best 
possibility  for  the  private  and  public 
sectors  to  work  together  toward  the  pro- 
motion and  betterment  of  human  devel- 
opment. I  hope  that  many  similar  ar- 
rangements will  follow  suit  in  what  I 
hope  is  a  movement  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  our  less  fortunate  and 
too  long  neglected  citizens— the  disad- 
vantaged workers  of  this  country. 

The  Cleveland  experiment  is  concerned 
with  applying  the  cooperative  education 
concept  in  providing  occupational  train- 
ing and  basic  education  to  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults. 

Charles  P.  Kettering,  the  inventor  and 
long-time  director  of  General  Motors  re- 
search, said  of  cooperative  education: 

What  gives  cooperative  education  its 
strength  is  that  it  lap-welds  theory  from 
the  classroom  with  practice  on  the  Job.  It 
creates  a  weld  that  is  much  stronger  than 
the  butt-weld  of  a  college  degree  followed 
by  employment,  the  two  touching  only  at  one 
point  of  contact. 

The  concept  of  the  cooperative  then 
is  the  integration  of  theoiy  and  work  in 
practice. 

Cooperative  education  programs  have 
been  a  success  in  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  and  college  level  programs. 
Work  experience,  work  study,  work 
training,  internship,  cooperative  part- 
time  training,  job  practice,  and  similar 
programs  cormote  the  idea  of  the  learner 
obtaining  actual  job  experience  concur- 
rent with  classroom  instruction. 

The  Cleveland  experiment — coopera- 
tive occupational  training — is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram that  uses  the  business  and  indus- 
trial community  as  a  training  laboratory 
so  that  realistic  work  situations  can  weld 
theory  and  practice  for  more  effective 
learning. 
Cooperative    occupational    training — 
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the  MDT  co-op — can  provide  the'  ad- 
vantages that  have  accumulated  in  more 
than  60  years  of  cooperative  education, 
which  enrolled  65.000  college  students 
in  1966,  and  about  150,000  vocational 
students  in  federally  aided  programs  in 
1967. 

Co-op  programs  are  efficient  and  ef- 
fective education  and  training  programs. 
Dr.  Asa  Knowles,  president  of  North- 
eastern University  in  Boston  calls  it  a 
superior-type  education.  The  trainee 
finds  the  program  highly  motivational 
since  he  is  gaining  experience  in  the  job 
for  which  he  is  preparing.  Holding  power 
of  the  program  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  part-time  class,  part-time  job  fea- 
ture, since  the  trainee  can  see  the  direct 
relationship  between  his  study  and  his 
work. 

Cooperative  programs  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  many  other  programs  pro- 
viding similar  educational  services.  Two 
trainees  may  be  used  for  each  school- 
work  slot:  expensive  purchase  of  class- 
room equipment  is  not  necessary;  MDT 
allowances  would  be  saved  during  the 
work  periods  where  the  trainee  is  earn- 
ing comparable  wages. 

The  employers  and  the  communities 
benefit  in  helping  develop  a  local  man- 
power supply  and  employers  get  to  ob- 
serve trainees  prior  to  their  completion 
of  training.  Employers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  school  training 
program  planning  and  they  can  make 
unique  contributions  to  the  training  re- 
sources of  the  community.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  employers  can  count  on  the 
educational  faciUty  to  closely  supervise 
the  trainee  and  to  provide  him  with  the 
orientation,  basic  education,  remedial 
work,  and  the  vocational  instruction 
needed  in  the  job  learning  situation. 

The  advantages  to  the  trainees  are  the 
greatest  of  all.  The  tramee  can  acquire 
an  understanding  of  a  real-life  situa- 
tion wliile  he  is  learning  and  not  ex- 
pected to  perform  as  well  as  full-time 
employee.  A  much  broader  preparation 
for  employment  is  possible  since  trainees 
may  be  rotated  on  jobs  and  may  take 
more  broadly  based  subject  matter  in 
the  occupational  areas  of  their  interest. 
There  are  many  advantages  for  schools 
operating  MDT  co-op's.  Communications 
with  employers  are  vastly  improved.  Co- 
op advisory  committees  weld  a  closer 
working  relationship  between  education 
and  business.  The  school  can  keep 
abreast  of  business  and  trade  trends  and 
make  changes  in  its  curriculum  to  make 
its  program  more  effective. 

The  disadvantaged  worker  usually  ha§ 
many  personal  and  social  problems  that 
mitigate  against  success  in  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  poor,  the  older  worker, 
the  educationally  deficient,  the  ghetto 
resident,  the  physically  or  mentally  hand- 
icapped, the  person  with  a  pri.son  rec- 
ord—these and  many  others,  find  entry 
to  employment  difficult  and  the  exit 
from  employment  early  and  often.  The 
poor  have  life  patterns  that  make  success 
in  formal  education  and  training  pro- 
grams difficult:  anticipation  of  failure; 
httle  value  on  academic  achievement; 
fear  and  distrust  of  the  unknown;  tend- 
ency for  abrupt  transition  to  independ- 
ence; little  verbal  communication,  espe- 
cially of  an  interactive,  conceptual,  fiexi- 
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bl'e  kind;  and  limited  freedom  for  ex- 
ploration. The  designing  of  occupational 
education  and  training  programs  for 
such  persons  is  particularly  difficult  and 
complex. 

In  considering  the  development  of  a 
co-op  program  for  disadvantaged  train- 
ees, several  benefits  become  immediately 
apparent.  Some  of  the  fear  and  frustra- 
tion can  be  overcome  as  the  trainee  is 
able  to  observe  and  assess  the  importance 
of  personal  traits  so  necessary  for  em- 
ployment: punctuality,  dress,  regular  at- 
tendance, and  responsibility  for  com- 
pleting assigned  tasks. 

The     disadvantaged     individual     has 
greater  opportunity  in  both  the  study 
and  the  work  phases  of  his  training  pro- 
gram. In  the  co-op  program,  he  does  not 
have  to  acquire  all  his  institutional  train- 
ing needs  prior  to  having  the  opportunity 
to  apply  principles  and  practices  in  a  real 
life  situation.  Since  the  administrative 
responsibilities  for  directing  the  individ- 
ual education  and  training  program  lie 
with  the  public  or  private  school  facility, 
the  individual  trainee  is  assured  that 
guidance  and  counseling,  instruction,  and 
other   personal  and  education  services 
will  be  uniform,  timely,  and  effective. 
Adjustments  can  be  made  immediately 
with  the  input,   whether  classroom  or 
work  activities.  For  example,  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  checking  stock  and  immediately 
needs  improvement  in  arithmetic  skills, 
the    school   can   adjust   the   individual 
training  program  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  classroom  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
until  this  particular  requirement  is  met. 
If  the  individual  makes  rapid  achieve- 
ment during  the  prescribed  institutional 
phase  and  there  Is  greater  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  in  the  work  learning  assign- 
ments, the  adjustment  can  be  made  ay 
once  The  cooperative  program  makes,  a 
maximum  effort  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  manpower  trainee. 

To  date,  unfortunately,  traditional 
methods  of  job  development,  education, 
and  skill  training  have  not  met  .the  needs 
of  this  country,  either  in  terms  of  supply- 
ing manpower  needs  in  tight  labor  mar- 
kets or  of  removing  significant  numbers 
of  low-skilled,  undereducated.  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed  people  from  a 
state  of  poverty  and  economic  depend- 
ence In  spite  of  our  vastly  increaised 
efforts  on  the  part  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  unemployment 
and  substantial  underemployment  re- 
main high  as  job  openings  continue  to 
multiply.  Mr,  William  Raspberry,  in  his 
usual  perspective  reporting,  focused  on 
just  how  serious  the  problem  is  here  in 
Washington  in  his  recent  article  entitled, 
"Jobs  Going  Unfilled  Despite  the  Job- 
less." 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  must  be  in- 
volved in  manpower  development  if  this 
Nation's  manpower  and  poverty  prob- 
lems are  m  be  solved. 

During  the  past  two  Congresses  I  have 
authored  and  sponsored  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Human  Investment 
Act  which  would  provide  tax  credits  to 
business  and  industry  which  conduct 
training  programs  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  skills  among  the  unemployed  and 
upgrading  those  of  the  employed  and 
underemployed.  This  approach  to  train- 
ing increases  the  wealth  of  the  poor  of 
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the  Nation  and  permits  them  to  become 
gainfully  employed  without  the  stigma 
which  inevitably  is  attached  to  any 
make-work  program. 

What  is  more  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  human  investment  approach 
provides  the  incentive  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  great  re- 
luctance which  business  has  to  hire  and 
train  middle-aged  persons.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  program^  going  on 
in  American  industry  today  in  which 
older  persons  and  others  are  being 
trained  in  order  to  fill  empty  jobs  which 
are  now  going  begging,  fiut.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  industry  and,  indeed,  our  en- 
tire commercial  structure,  can  and  vnll 
expand  this  type  of  training. very  sub- 
stantially if  provided  with  meaningful 
inducement. 

Last  year  Senator  Scott  and  I  intro- 
•  duced  the  amended  version  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Senator  Clark  as  floor  man- 
ager of  the  antipoverty  bill,  but  was  sub- 
sequently defeated  in  a  Senate  rollcall 
vote  of  47  to  42. 

Oilr  plan  proposed  to  create  public 
service  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
trfoyed  with  the  Government  as  an  em - 
iDloyer  of  last  resort.  The  main  emphasis 
and  thrust  of  the  Prouty-Scott  plan  was 
to  train  such  people  when  and  where 
they  are  trainable  so  that  they  can  obtain 
the  necessary  skills  to  fill  and  keep  pro- 
ductive jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.       ' 

Despite  our  efforts  to  make  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  as  originally  in- 
troduced more  fiscally  sound  and  more 
workable  in  terms  of  meaningful  employ- 
ment opportxmities  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  the  Johnson  administration 
saw  fit  to  oppose  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  disadvantaged  citi- 
zen has  not  been  able  to  realize  the 
"  American  dream,  mainly  a.  job,  decent 
housing,  education  for  himself  and  for 
his  children,  and  a  place  in  the  decision- 
making process  which  affect  his  life.  It 
is  appalling  to  think  that  today  we  have 
1  million  more  recipients  on  the  welfare 
rolls  than  in  the  depression  year  of  1936. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates 2  million  job  vacancies  at  any 
given  time— yet  we  have  over  4  million 
unemployed. 

For  a  nation  that  keeps  a  larger  per- 
cent of  its  children  in  school  longer  than 
any  other  nation,  we  still  have  the  para- 
dox of  a  higher  rate  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment than  other  industrial  nations- 
youth  from  poverty -stricken  families 
have  a  marked  18-perccnt  unemployment 
rate. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  is 
still  decreasing,  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed are  growing  at  the  rats  of  about 
100.000  per  year. 

One  million  two  hundred  thousand 
heads  of  families  did  not  work  in  1965. 
'  Fjur  million  dis'advantaged  Americans 
li\  e  in  slums  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
a:id  do  not  have  the  education,  the  job 
sViils,  and  the  motivation  to  find  steady 
employment  to  make  a  decent  living  for 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  until  now  the  most  im- 
nortant  and  most  successful  of  our  train- 
ing programs  have  been  those  projects 
conducted  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
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opnient  and  Training  Act.  Their  results 
h«ve  been  valuable  because  they  have 
permitted  the  poor  to  make  advances 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
made. 

With  this,  in  mind,  last  December  I 
introduced  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  amendments  so  that 
these  worthy  programs  might  continue 
uninterrupted.  My  bill  was  copied  almost 
exactly  by  the  administration  and  intro- 
duced as  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  Amendments  of  1968.  Imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  flattery.  However, 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
act,  for  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  that  while  promises 
are  plentiful,  meaningful  results  have 
fallen  far  short  of  expectations. 

We  must  assure  that  all  able-bodied 
Americans  who  form  a  part  of  the  work- 
ing force  have  the  skills,  training,  moti- 
vation, and  opportunity  necessary  for 
securinc  and  keeping  employment  in  a 
job  which  will  provide  sufficient  income 
for  existence  above  the  threshold  of  pov- 
erty. There  mu^t  be  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  effort  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments;  and.  above 
all.  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and 
oreanized  labor  mu.st  become  fully  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Cleveland  (Oliio)  Press, 

Jun,  10.  1908] 

GE  Gives  Pl.\nt  Hebe  as  School  for  Joeless 

(By  Marjorie  Schuster) 

The    General    Electric    Co.    will    give    the 

Cleveland  public  school  system  a  hu^e  former 

factory  at  4966  Woodland  Ave. 

The"  building's  4'''2  acres  cf  usable  space 
will  be  converted  into  a  job  training  and  een- 
eral  education  center  lor  unemployed  Inner- 
city  voung  people. 

GE's  Lamp  DlvlElon  and  i  number  of  other 
industrial  firms  are  expected  to  lease  and 
equip  office  and  light  manufacturing  space 
in  tlie  building,  and  to  pay  students  for  part- 
time  work. 

The  school  sjftcm  will  provide  b.isic  edu- 
cation, citizenship  lessons  and  intensive 
counseling  in  a  program  that  will  lead  to 
lull-time,  permanent  employment,  but  not 
necessarily  to  a  hicli  school  diploma. 

Based  on  current  tax  valuations,  the  gift 
is  worth  about  $1,000,000.  But  school  officials 
say  it  would  take  many  times  that  amount 
to  duplicate  the  air-conditioned  three-story 
structure  at  today's  building  prices. 

The  planned  partnership  between  Industry 
and  education  is  believed  to  be  without 
precedent  in  any  major  American  ciiy. 

The  project,  in  the  planning  stage  for  many 
montlis,  was  announced  publicly  in  New  York 
today  by  Cleveland  School  Supt.  Paul  W. 
Briggs  in  a  luncheon  speech  before  an  urban 
problems  session  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

He  told  the  gathering  of  prominent  leaders 
of  indusuv  that  the  plan  is  'a  Joint  effort 
aimed  specifically  at  breaking  the  poverty 
and  welfare  cvcle  of  the  inner  city." 

In  an  interv'iew  be~fore  today's  talk,  he  told 
The  Press  that  enrollees  in  the  new  training 
center  will  be  mostly  recent  or  potential 
dropouts  In  their  upper  teens,  as  well  as 
some  young  men  and  women  in  their  early 
20's. 

A  survey  by  the  school  eystem  last  year 
showed  that  as  many  as  50".  cf  Inner-clty 
residents  in  these  age  groups  are  unemployed, 
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but  that  eight  of  10  of  these  would  ■welcome 

a  chance  at  Job  training. 

The  program  in  the  GE  building  U  expect- 
ed to  start  by  June  and  to  be  in  fuU  swing 
next  fall.  „ 

Brtggs  told  The  Press  that  Educational  Fa- 
cilities Laboratories  of  New  York  has  agreed 
t.i  contribute  $20,000  of  Its  Ford  Found.atlon 
muiiev  toward  the  cost  of  remodeling  the 
building,  and  that  other  private  funds  are 
being  ;,ought.  Offices  would  become  clasr- 
r.-^m's.  un  esiftlng  auditorium  would  be  used 
a.id  the  cafeteria  would  also  be  a  training 
center. 

The  superintendent  ."^aid  fcdernl  rncatlonal 
rc:iabilit:ition  funds  will  finance  about  75'; 
of  the  operating  cost 

The  building  will  not  have  bells,  regular 
class  periods  or  other  routine  .school  features 
V.s  chief  executive  will  be  a  -manager,"  not 
a  ■principal."  It  was  learned  that  assistant 
r,;i:.t:riniendents  f  f  t-.vo  major  urban  Echool 
system.s  :.nd  a  tormcr  .state  voratii.nal  edu- 
cation Fpcrlalists  have  been  Interviewed  for 
the  pioneerln!:  post,  althou.izh  pre.'-eiu  school 
suuftrs  l:a^.o  not  been  ruled  out. 

The  Woodland  Ave  building.  w;th  207  000 
f.iuare  fiet  i.f  n->>r  space,  v.-lll  be  the  school 
.^  -Vtcm'-s  r.e"oi.d  hirgcrt  facility,  exceeded  only 
l)-,-  the  f  .5  7,'>n.O0O  West  S'd^  High  School  now 
under  c  .n.=irU'-nun. 

The  GE  Structure  had  been  for  sale  for 
some  time.  Catalyst  in  brlnaing  the  parties 
toeethcr  wa-.  Ralph  Besse.  chairman  of  the 
Illuminating  Co.  beard  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Inner  City  Action  Commm<.c.  Betse  p.-e- 
dictcJ  the  proJCTi  •■will  b';  hcartiU  endorse  J 
"oy  the  Cle.    ::ind  b'lsiners  ( .ininnuuty." 

Robert  V.  Corning,  general  manager  nf 
GE's  Lamp  Division,  said  the  program  wi;i 
l.^lp  r'.lve  a  :i;a)tir  ;.,c;u£tria:   probl-m. 

"The  ecor.oniv  h,\s  more  Jobs  than  qualifie.l 
workers."  he  suid.  "The  disadvantau'ed  un- 
employed c/ltA-n  arc  not  qualified  fur  Indu-- 
trlal   Jobs." 

The  remark  was  echoed  by  Brirgs  in  his 
speech.  He  said.  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  unused  and  undeveloped  human  re- 
source in  America  i?  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
teriorating cores  of  lis  urban  centers.  There 
is  no  time  for  a  second  chance.  Before  the 
riot  season  comes  again,  there  must  be  evi- 
dence of  real  progress  In  attacking  the  lils 
of  the  city." 

Por^M'.c  Watci::   Jobs  Cinc  CvriLLEtJ 

Despfte   the    Jobless 

(By  William  R.ispberrjM 

Lii   the   last   two  weeks.   I  have   had  com- 

plajnts  from  .->.  prinur,  u  cabinetmaker  and  a 

supermarket  manager  concerning  their  dim- 

culticfi  in  recruiting  young  people  for  well- 

p.iid.  if  not  gl.unorous.  Jobs. 

All  three  made  the  same  central  point:  We 
keep  reading  news  stories  about  the  hard- 
c-ire  unemployed  But  licre,  we  have  well-p  lid 
work  that  requires  very  little  education  and 
that  can  be  learned  en  the  .1<.b  We  n^ed  peo- 
ple, and  were  willing  to  pay  them;  but  c  -,r 
e:forts  to  recruit  them  are  p.lmost  always  an 
absolute  bust.  Why? 

The  printer  runs  a  small  shop  Just  north 
cf  do-A-ntown.  He  has  had  to  turn  down  a 
pood  manv  Jobs  because  he  cant  {ict  help 
This  limits  the  capacity  of  his  small  busi- 
ness t.)  grow  and,  thereby,  prfducc  Et.:i  mr.ro 
jobs. 

The  cabinet-maker  now  works  for  an  out- 
of-town  firm.  He  had  his  own  bu.slness  at  ere 
time  but  had  to  give  it  up  bec..u;e  he  couUn't 
get  help. 

The  supermarket  manager  Is  despera'e  for 
people  to  tram  as  meatcutters.  Trainees  could 
start  at  around  $120  a  week  and  work  up  vj 
substantlallv  more  after  they've  learned  the 
tr.ade.  The  trouble  is  tliat  he  cant  find  the 
trainees. 

Dozens  of  employers,  ranging  from  corner- 
store  merchants  and  small  contractors  to 
grocerv  chains  and  other  big  buslne.sses.  make 
similar    complaints.    There's    all    this    t.-.ik 
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about  unemployment,  thty  saW.  but  where 
are  the  people  who  want  to  work? 

A  part  of  the  answer,  of  course.  Is  that 
Washington  Is  a  white-collar  town  where  a 
GS-3  Government  clerk  is  the  counterpart  of 
Detroit's  auto  factory  worker.  Many  a  young 
man  will  pass  up  a  good-paying,  dirty  Job  in 
favor  of  a  clerk's  Job  that  pays  less  but  per- 
mits him  to  wear  a  suit  and  tie  to  work. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
supermarket  manager,  for  example,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  labor  unions  control 
most  of  the  apprentlceable  trades.  Including 
meatcuttlng.  And  the  unions,  particularly 
the  craft  unions,  haven't  made  it  very  easy 
for  Negro  youths  to  get  In. 

■In  order  to  get  into  the  apprenticeship 
programs,  an  applicant  has  to  be  screened 
and  tested,"  Prank  Hollls,  manpower  direc- 
tor for  the  United  Planning  Organization, 
points  out.  "After  the  subjective  part  of  the 
screening  process,  he  has  to  take  the  general 
aptitude  test  battery  and  he  has  to  score 
well  on  it.  Not  many  of  the  non-college- 
bound  youngsters  are  able  to  score  high 
enough." 

He  pointed  out.  too.  that  many  applicants 
"bomb  out"  during  the  interview,  before  they 
even  get  around  to  taking  the  test.  Others 
are  oMmlnated  on  the  basis  of  "moral  char- 
acter." 

Relatives  of  union  members  are  able  to 
short-circuit  the  so-called  grandfather 
clauses.  It  also  helps  if  the  applicant  "knows 
somebody." 

The  reasons  why  some  of  the  trade  unions 
have  such  rlgoroiis  screening  may  be  partly 
racial  prejudice,  but  they  also  have  to  do 
with  the  unions'  vested  Interest  in  keeping 
the  ranks  small.  60  long  as  there  are  fewer 
craftsmen  than  Jobs,  union  members -are 
guaranteed  work  and  overtime  as  well. 

UPO  has  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
short-cut  the  system.  Even  when  the  man- 
power division  is  able  to  work  out  an  on-the- 
Job-tralning  program  for  Jobless  youths,  the 
contracts  for  apprentlceable  trades  must  in- 
clude guarantees  that  the  employer  will  pro- 
vide a  training  program  tailored  to  the 
union's  apprenticeship  set-up — which  in- 
cludes the  general  aptitude  test. 

While  this  assures  that  any  trainee  placed 
in  such  a  program  will  receive  adequate 
training  and  pay,  the-  assurance  becomes 
meaningless  If  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  training  cant  get  past 
the  test  barrier. 

In  many  trades,  even  an  experienced  non- 
union man  must  come  in  as  an  apprentice  if 
he  wants  to  work  on  a  union  Job,  Hollls  said. 
Thus,  a  meatcutter  who  has  worked  for  years 
In  the  trade  could  go  to  work  for  Safeway 
only  by  beginning  as  an  apprentice. 

"Unless  we  can  get  relaxation  of  these  ob- 
stacles." Hollls  said,  "there  isn't  much  we  can 
do  to  convince  our  young  people  that  they 
really  do  have  a  future  in  the  crafts." 
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Officer  Thomasson  was  fatally  wounded 
as  he  came  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow  officer. 

Officer  Thomasson  was  a  young  man, 
only  29  years  of  age.  He  had  served  his 
Nation  honorably  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  was  married  and  the  father  of  three 
small  daughters. 

He  had  accepted  his  responsibility  to 
his  Nation,  his  family,  and  his  commu- 
nity. All  of  us  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  supreme  sacrifice  he  willingly  made 
in  the  defnse  of  those  things  we  most 
treasure — our  Nation,  our  families,  and 
our  community. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  this  dedicated  law 
officer  in  an  editorial  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  and  I  include  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Officers  Die  Death  of  Heroes 

Metro  policeman  Cliarles  Wayne  Thomas- 
son. 29.  is  dead  of  gunshot  wounds  which  he 
su.iered  in  a  battle  with  a  suspected  forgery 
gani,'  in  North  Nashville  Jan.  16. 

.\nniher  oftlcer.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jchnson.  38, 
\v^>s  shot  10  death  in  the  battle. 

Five  men  have  been  charged  in  the  slaying. 
Two  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  free  on 
bond  and  the  other  three  are  objects  of  a 
nationwide  search. 

The  community  mourns  the  loss  of  these 
two  courageous  officers,  whose  names  will  be 
msL-nbed  on  the  roll  of  honor  along  with 
those  of  other  policemen  who  have  given 
iheir  lives  in  the  call  of  duty. 

Mr.  Thomasson  had  hung  between  life 
iind  'leath  for  two  months  after  the  shoot- 
ui?^  .md  It  was  fervently  hoped  that  he 
woiiid  recover.  However,  the  nature  of  his 
internal  injuries  was  such  that  successful 
treatment  was  impossible.  His  family  and 
frienrt.s.  and  his  comrades  on  the  police  force, 
deserve  tlie  community's  most  heartfelt  sym- 
p.ithv. 

Mr.  Thomasson  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  the 
first  ofticers  to  reach  the  deadend  where  the 
suspected  forgery  gang  was  comerfed.  The  offi- 
cers died  because  they  had  no  hesitance  at 
lakiuij  direct  action  to  carry  out  their  duty 
of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
community. 

Tiie  hero  who  dies  on  a  foreign  battlefield 
is  no  more  deserving  of  honor  than  these. 
The  sacrfece  of  Officers  Thomasson  and 
Johnson  will  long  be  remembered  and  re- 
spected in  this  community. 
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HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  valiant  police  officer  in  my 
congressional  district  has  succumbed  to 
gunshot  wounds  suffered  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Officer  Charles  'Wayne  Thomasson  had 
fought  bravely  for  his  life  for  2  months 
after  being  shot  down  by  members  of  a 
suspected  forgery  gang  on  January  16. 

Another  officer.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  John- 
son, was  shot  to  death  in  that  gun  battle. 


Money  Crisis   Spells   Bankruptcy 

HON. STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  .SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
international  monetary  crisis  is  not  a 
sudden  development.  It  did  not"  come 
as  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  been 
observing  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years.  Our  Govern- 
ment, striking  a  head-in-the-sand  pos- 
ture, has  refused  to  heed  the  numerous 
warnings  indicating  that  this  crisis 
would  occur  if  our  policies  were  not 
changed. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  crisis 
could  have  been  averted  had  a  policy  of 
restraint  on  Government  spending  been 
in  effect.  A  policy  of  budget  deficit  after 
budget  deficit  coupled  with  extensive 
spending  abroad  was  bound  to  result  in 
a  day  of  reckoning. 
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In  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Money  Crisis  Spells  Bankruptcy,"  pub- 
lished on  March  18,  1968.  the  Greenville 
News  discusses  the  delayed  and  perhaps 
ineffective  response  of  this  administra- 
tion to  the  perilous  world  financial  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Money  Crisis  Spells  Bankruptcy 
Only  a  few  experfs  understand  the  inner 
workings  of   the  national   and  international 
monetary    markets,    and   many    of    them    do 
not  agree  and  can't  explain  It.  ' 

But  everyone,  especially  those  who  work 
for  a  living  at  a  fixed  wage  or  salary,  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  Inflation  when  it 
hits  them  In  the  form  of  less  value  for  their 
dollar. 

And  that  Is  what  all  of  the  gold  speculation, 
the  upward  pegging  of  interest  rates,  the 
controversy  over  the  proposal  to  free  more 
of  America's  dwindling  gold  supply  for  sale, 
the  demands  for  higher  taxes  and  lower 
government  spending  and  the  discouraging 
of  business  Investment  and  travel  abroad 
Is  all  about. 

The  United  States  went  off  the  "gold 
standard"  during  one  of  the  early  Roosevelt 
administrations.  The  advocates  of  "hard 
money"  have  been  saying  It  was  a  mistake 
ever  since  and  may  yet  be  proven  right.  It 
started  the  era  of  "printing  press  money." 

For  International  monetary  purposes,  the 
United  States  had  to  hold  on  to  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  to  guarantee  the  value  of  Its 
dollar  abroad  among  the  nations  whose  mon- 
ey value  is  based  on  gold. 

This  is  the  "gold  cover"  that  some  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  financial  advisers  have  been 
suggesting  that  he  get  Congress  to  remove. 
They  say  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  price 
of  gold  from  rising  much  higher.  If  that 
happens,  "gold  standard"  or  no,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  will  decline  In  Its  purchasing 
power  abroad.  If  it  does.  It  will  decline  at 
home,  too. 

One  can  argue  until  he  Is  breathless  that 
gold  of  Itself  has  no  value — except  the  arti- 
ficial value  that  men  and  governments  place 
upon  it.  That  may  be  true,  but  gold  Is  still 
recognized  as  the  basic  medium  of  Interna- 
tional exchange  and  of  internal  exchange  in 
many  nations.  It  also  Is  argued  that  the  real 
value  of  money,  be  It  metal  or  paper.  Is  what 
It  will  buy — but  It  will  buy  only  as  much  as 
the  almost  mystic  workings  of  the  national 
and  international  market  place  make  It 
worth. 

When  the  United  States  was  on  the  gold 
standard.  It  meant  that  the  holder  of  a  dollar 
Mil  could.  If  he  chose,  exchange  it  through 
banking  and  governmental  channels  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gold.  With  the  Rooseveltian 
change,  this  no  longer  was  true:  the  gold  cer- 
tificate went  out  of  existence.  It  Is  illegal  to 
possess  gold  coins,  except  as  numismatic  col- 
lectors' items,  or  even  to  possess  gold  bullion. 
Silver  and  silver  certificates  presumably 
replaced  gold  as  the  basic  monetary  element. 
But  silver  certificates  are  now  scarce,  if  not 
almost  non-existent,  and  most  of  the  bills  in 
the  reader's  pocket  and  In  his  bank  are  Fed- 
eral Reserve  or  Treasury  notes  which  he  can 
only  exchange  for  more  of  the  same. 

All  of  this  is  leading  up  to  the  statement 
that  a  world  monetary  crisis,  long  develop- 
ing, has  Within  the  last  two  weeks  reached  an 
acute  stage.  The  United  States  has  a'.ready, 
overnight,  taken  emergency  steps,  such  as 
raising  the  Federal  Reserve  prime  interest 
rate  from  4I/2  to  5  per  cent,  thus  raising  in- 
terest rates  generally  and  tightening  credit 
and  slowing  spending. 
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Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Chairman  George 
H  Mahon  of  the  Appropriations  ComnUttee 
are  reported  to  be  reconsidering  the  10  per 
cent  income  tax  surcharge  and  contemplat- 
ing drastic  cuts  In  proposed  federal  spending. 

But  these,  both  of  them,  are  measures 
which  will  be  slow  in  taking  effect— if  Con- 
gress indeed,  dares  to  raise  taxes  and  reduce 
domestic  or  non-'ft-ar  spending,  which  is  the 
only  place  it  can  make  drastic  cuts,   in  an 

election  year.  ,.     .    . 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  interna- 
tional gold  pool,  consisting  of  the  United 
States  and  some  of  its  foreign  friends  ( which 
probably  should  read  nations  which  stand  to 
lose  if  the  United  States  goes  broke)  have 
been  meeting  In  Washington  over  the  week- 
end to  consider  strategy  for  stepping  or  con- 
trolling the  wild  speculation  in  gold. 

By  the  time  this  Is  read,  they  may  have 
announced  at  least  some  preliminary  steps. 
But  at  best  they  are  likely  to  be  emergency 
measures  of  only  Immediate  effect. 

It  will  take  tinrve  to  get  at  the  basic  causes 
of  the  international  inflation,  for  which  most 
nations  blame  the  United  States,  .ind  correct 
them  thereby  removing  the  opportunity  for 
the  speculators  to  make  money  buying  and 
selling  gold  at  continually  rising  prices. 

Gold  speculation  began  many  months  .Tgo 
as  the  United  States  began  to  run  ever  higher 
chronic  deficits  in  its  international  balance 
of  payments  and  in  its  domestic  budget.  It 
came  to  a  head  when  the  British  economy 
was  about  to  topple  and  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son was  forced  to  devalue  the  pound  sterling. 
Some  of  the  speculators  are  governments. 
France  being  the  chief  one.  President  de 
Gaulle  simply  seems  bent  on  wTecklng  the 
monetary  systems  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  Due  to  American  generosity. 
Prance  has  possessed  large  balances  of  dol- 
lars which  It  could  convert  Into  American 
gold  upon  demand.  Russia  is  playing  an  al- 
most unseen  part  in  the  deadly  game. 

Some,  of  course,  are  individuals  and  na- 
tional &n5  international  financial  combines 
wJiom  we  have  not  yet  seen  named,  who  are 
in  it  merely  for  the  profit  to  be  made. 

But,  whoever  thev  may  be.  they  are  trading 
on  the  posslbilitv  of  British.  American  and. 
perhaps,  world  bankruptcy.  There  simply 
isn't  enough  gold  in  the  possession  of  the 
nations  concerned  to  meet  the  potential  de- 
mand. As  the  price  of  gold  goes  up.  the  value 
of  national  currencies  goes  down. 

The  United  States  might  have  headed  off 
this  crisis  if,  a  year  or  more  ago,  it  had 
taken  strong  enough  action  to  balance  its 
budget,  mainly  by  reducing  its  rate  of  spend- 
ing to  be  really  effective,  and  to  wipe  out 
Its  international  trade  and  foreign  spending 
deficit. 

But,  instead,  the  administration  proposed 
more  spending,  only  partly  offset  by  a  request 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

It  may  now  be  too  late. 
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winner  of  a  recent  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  North  Vernon 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Miss  Wilkerson's  expression  of  "Free- 
dom's Challenge"  reads  as  follows: 
Freedom's  Challenge 
Freedom's  challenge?  Many  would  say  it 
was  Communism,  war.  or  even  the  draft  card 
burners  it  is  none  of  these!  The  real  enemy 
has  encircled  us.  He  is  a  small,  quiet  enemy, 
one  that  is  easv  to  overlook  and  he  grows 
bigger  each  dav.  This  enemy  is  disrespect!  He 
stands  at  our"  very  doorstep  knocking  Will 
vou  let  him  enter?  ,.     ,  , 

■  Our  forefathers  had  respect  and  loyalty  for 
this  new  countrv  Thev  realized  that  its  fu- 
ture depended  on  them  But  times  have 
changed'  Respect  and  lovalty  have  given  way 
to  criticism,  not  a  constructive  criticism, 
backed  bv  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  lor  the 
pood  of  America,  but  a  destructive  disrespect. 
We  laugh  at  our  president  and  belittle  him 
and  other  government  officials  Cartoons  don't 
stop  with  simple  exaggeration  but  become  off- 
color  Jukes  tor  trite  people.  Yes.  lorgetfulness 
of  why  America  was  lounded  and  what 
America  was  founded  for.  is  todays  trend 

Freedom  is  endangered  because  we  forget 
to  take  pride  in  the  America  of  1968.  The 
emphasis  is  not  on  the  United  States:  it  Is 
on  a  prosperous  and  lazy  self!  We  must  re- 
verse this  attitude  and  remind  ourselves  that 
America  is  of  the  people,  by  Ihe  people,  and 
for  the  people  only  if  we  as  Americans  do  our 

part.  » 

To  instill  pride  in  the  United  States  of 
America:  this  is  the  Job  of  every  adult  and 
teenager.  To  make  all  the  people  appreciate 
our  heritage  and  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  live:  this  is  freedoms 
challenge!  ! 


Consumers  Get  Advantage  of 
Farmer  Efficiency 


Judy    Wilkerson:    Winner    in   Voice    of 
Democracy  Contest 


\ 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record.  I  include  this  excellent  speech, 

written  by  Miss  Judy  Wilkerson,  a  senior 

at  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  High  School,  and 

the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 

Wilkerson.  Route  2.  North  Vernon. 

Miss     Wilkerson's     speech,     entitled 

Freedom's  Challenge,"  was  adjudged  the 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr   FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  Jacksonville,  111., 
Journal  of  March  17,  points  up  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  under  which  farmers  labor. 
It  also  highlights  the  advantage  in  the 
form  of  consumer  prices  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  increase  achieved  m  pro- 
duction per  farmer  in  recent  years.  Here 
is  the  text  of  the  article: 
Take  a  Better  Look  at  Federal  Subsidies 
(By  Dick  Smith) 
We  hear  a  lot  of  pros  and  cons  about  fed- 
eral government  subsidies— but  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  the  American  consumer  of  1968 
that  farmers  and   ranchers   have  been  sub- 
sidizing him  for  the  past  20  years? 

Hard  to  believe?  Take  a  look  at  It  .  .  . 
When  the  eai:ly  West's  cowboys  drove  cattle 
over  the  Chlsholm  trail  to  market  after  the 
Civil  War.  there  was  little  concern  for  the 
"cost  of  production." 

The  wages  of  the  cowboys  themselves  were 
pfobablv  the  largest  expense.  Range  grass,  at 
moderate  or  no  expense,  comprised  virtually 
the  entire  ration. 

Not  so  today.  When  we  settle  down  In  front 
of  the  television  set  to  watch  the  adventures 
of  those  legendarv  cowboys,  we've  frequently 
Just  finished  a  dinner  including  beef  that 
cost  vastly  more  to  produce  than  did  the  beef 
of  five  or  six  generations  ago. 

It's  also  vastly  better!  In  fact,  today's  con- 
sumers, accustomed  to  modern  high  quality, 
but.  at  some  pretty  old-time  prices,  wouldn't 
accept  the  beef  from  cattle  herded  In  by  "The 
Virginian,"  or  the  "folks  on  the  Pondersoe." 
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Todav's  modern  beef  animal  is  on  only  the 
first  leg  of  the  Journey  to  market  when  it 
comes  off  the  range. 

For  most  cattle,  there's  still  three  months 
to  a  year  for  •flnishing"  in  a  feedlot  with 
grain  and  feed  concentrate. 

And  the  costs  of  ranchers  and  finishers 
have  incre.ised  tremendously  while  the  prices 
they  receive  for  their  meat  animals  have 
shown  lutle  increase  in  fact,  have  actually 
decre.vsed  when  compared  with  some  past 
periods  according  to  David  H.  ytroud.  acting 
general  manager  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board  In  Chicago. 

Here  are  examples  of  what  has  caused  pro- 
duction co.'sts  to  increase: 

Farmers  are  paving  nearly  $18  billion  un- 
iiu:iny  in  real  estate  taxes-  twice  the  amount 
paid  in  1054  As  inflation  mounU.  this  figure 
will  tet  larger  and  mere  burdensome. 

Manv  farm  equipment  items  increased  five 
percent  laM  year  alone,  attributable  to  m- 
cr'Msine  wane  rate?  to  factory  workers. 

A  inldwestern  cattle  feeder  recently  noted 
he  paid  a  little  more  than  $400  for  a  new- 
corn  pl.mter  a  few  years  ago  at  a  time  he 
received  S37  per  hundred  pounds  for  steers. 
A  lew  months  ago.  he  paid  more  than 
$1,400  for  a  new  corn  planter  and  fold  steers 
for  $24  i>er  hundred  pounds. 

Soybean  meal,  a  prominent  ingredient  in 
modern  cattle  rations,  has  increased  from  a 
price  ranee  of  $51  25-$54  20  per  ton  in  1960 
to  recent  quotations  of  $74-$80.  despite  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  soybeans 

All  along  the  line  there  have  been  increases 
in  the  prices  of  labor,  goods  and  services 
farmers  buy  and  in  the  costs  of  marketing 
the  products  they  sell 

What  the  agricultural  family  could  buy 
for  $100  in  1957-59  costs  about  $117  in 
1967    ...   17   percent   more! 

■i'et  what  farmers  and  ranchers  receive  for 
their  products  shows  no  such  increase.  In 
1967.  the  top  on  cattle  in  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, generally  stayed  below  $28  per  hun- 
dred weight.  Five  years  ago.  the  top  was  $33. 
and  in  the  early  1950's  peak  prices  ranged 
from  $33  50  to  $42.50. 

The  top  price  on  hogs  In  Chicago  has  been 
around  $21  recently.  As  far  back  as  20  years 
ago.  hogs  brought  $27  50  per  hundred  pounds 
Producing  a  better  but  less  expensive  prod- 
uct with  higher  costs  of  production  has  been 
accomplished  by  increasing  output  per  man. 
per  acre,  per  animal  and  per  unit  of  beef. 
But  farmers'  profit  per  unit  of  output  has 
decreased. 

■Thus,  in  effect,  the  farmer-rancher  has 
been  subsidizing  to  a  degree,  the  higher 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  consumer. 
since  increased  agricultural  efficiency  and  de- 
creased farm  profits  have  been  major  factors 
in  diipinishing  the  proportion  of  consumer 
income  now  required  to  purchase  food." 
Stroud  said. 


Outstanding  Work  of  Lamar  State  College 
of  Technoloffy,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  fine  edi- 
torial about  the  progress  and  status  of 
Lamar  State  College  of  Technology,  m 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  was  recently  published 
in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise.  So  that 
other  Senators  may  be  advised  of  out- 
standing work  of  this  college.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  From    the   Beaumont    (Tex.)    Bnterpriee, 

Mar.  24,  19681 

Lamar  Tech  on  the  Movk 

The  astonishing  growth  of  Lamar  Stat* 
College  of  Technology  U  reflected  In  plana  to 
open  bids  on  Tuesday  for  a  $4.4  million  con- 
struction and  improvement  program. 

President  Richard  Setzer  supplies  other 
figures  for  this  story  of  plant  expansion; 
Awarding  of  these  contracts  will  bring  total 
construction  on  the  campus  to  more  than 
$11  million  within  an  18-month  period. 
Completion  of  the  buUdlngs  in  the  fall  of 
1969  will  give  the  college  a  record  of  construc- 
tion of  34  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $23.1  million 
since  1959. 

It  is  gratifying  that  consistent  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  Lamar  Tech  administra- 
tors and  faculty  to  match  the  growth  of 
physical  plant  with  equally  impressive  strides 
1.1  academic  excellence.  The  latter  progress  is. 
of  course,  harder  to  come  by. 

We  trust  that  appreciation  of  the  school's 
contribution  to  Beaumont's  economic  and 
cultural  Ufe  increasingly  finds  tangible  means 
of  expression.  Kind  words  about  the  college 
are  not  enough. 

Lamar  Tech  is  this  community's  most  po- 
tent selling' point.  There  are  untold  beneflw 
in  the  contacis  it  makes  for  us  in  the  outside 
educational  and  scientific  world.  For  in- 
stance, praise  of  the  college  ndministratlon, 
and  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  institu- 
tion's growth,  came  from  a  number  of  the 
hundreds  of  scientista  who  attended  the  re- 
cent sessions  on  campus  of  the  Texas  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  affiliated  and  related 
groups. 

■What  is  good  for  the  college  is.  truly,  good 
for  all  of  Beaumont.  It  has  b:;en  suggested 
that  we  strive  for  the  atUtudes  and  atmos- 
phere that  would  make  us  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  college  town.  That  la  a  splendid 
objective. 


Vietnam— Addresi  by  Repreientative 
Silvio  0.  Conte 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  on  Vietnam,  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Com- 
mittee for  Ecumenical  Action  and  the 
Social  Action  Committee  of  the  Pittsneld 
Area  Council  of  Churches,  South  Junior 
High  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sunday, 
March  10,  1968.  Congressman  Conte  is 
the  able  and  distinguished  Representa- 
tive of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Proceeding  from  an  excellent  review 
of  the  past  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam,  and  the  present  situ- 
ation, Congressman  Conte  argues  per- 
suasively and  with  force  that  the  admin- 
istration must  "realize  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  political  one  worked  out 
at  the  negotiating  table."  He  then  pro- 
•)Oses  means  to  open  the  avenues  toward 
negotiations  'to  bring  peace  to  a  coun- 
ti-y  which  has  been  ravaged  by  war  for 
more  than  two  decades." 

His  speech  is  reasoned  and  eloquent  in 
its  simplicity  and  honesty.  It  offers  con- 
structive solutions  toward  negotiations, 
and  an  honorable  end  of  the  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  ask  that  the 
speech  of  our  respected  and  distin- 
guished colleague  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  benefit  by  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte 

AT  A  Meeting  Sponsored  by  the  Berkshibk 

Committee    for    Ecumenical    .'Action    and 

THE    Social    Action    Committee    of    the 

.  Pittsfield    Area    Council    of    Churcijes. 

'  South   Junior    High    School.    Pittsfield. 

Mass.,  Sunday.  March  10,  1968 

Prior  to  our  military  involvement  in  South 

Vietnam,  it  had  been  the  view  of  practically 

every  major  military  leader  in  our  country 

that    this    nation    should    avoid    becoming 

bogged  down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Today  we  have  over  500,000  American 
troops  fighting  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

In  early  1964  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  stated  he  hoped  to  puU  out  all  of 
the  men  we  had  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1965. 

At  that  time  we  had  15,000  men  there; 
today,  some  four  years  later,  we  have  over 
500.000. 

In  1964,  prior  to  that  year's  presidential 
election,  Lyndon  Johnson  said  in  effect  that 
lie  would  not  send  American  boys  to  fight 
a  war  that  Asian  boys  should  be  fighting. 
Today,  he  has  sent  over  500,000  American 
boys  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

Last  fall,  General  Westmoreland  reported 
that  the  enemy  was  on  the  run  and  that  he 
expected  the  United  States  to  begin  to  "phase 
out"  its  operations  within  two  years.  Today 
over  500.000  .'Vmericans  fight  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  General  Westmoreland  has  re- 
portedly Just  requetted  between  50,000  to 
100.000  additional  troops,  a  request  which 
President  Johnson  has  under  consideration. 
These  are  but  few  examples  of  a  pattern 
which  we  have  seen  repeated  time  and  time 
again  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  War,  a 
conflict  which  today  represents  the  longest 
war  in  which  this  country,  has  ever  been  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  us, 
at  the  outset,  to  take  a  hr  ef  look  at  what 
has  been  the  impact  of  this  conflict  on  Viet- 
nam, on  .America,  and  on  the  world. 

One  source  has  estimated  that  since  1961, 
close  to  a  half  million  Vietnamese  people' 
have  been  killed  in  the  war. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  is  literally  impossible  to  knoy 
iust  how  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  fighters  and  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  and  how  many  millions 
have  t>een  injured  since  1961. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  country  of  some  15.- 
000.000  people. 

We  have  not  been  given  reports  by  the 
Saigon  Government  or  the  Administration 
dealing  with  total  cavllian  casualties  and  in- 
juries. The  flgtires  are  undoubtedly  massive. 
Over  18.000  Americans  have  died  In  Viet- 
nam— nearly  120.000  have  been  wounded. 
Dunns  the  week  of  February  10,  1968,  a  week 
in  which  the  communist  cities  offensive  was 
occurring— a  record .  543  U.S.  troops  were 
killed  in  action.  The  enemy  suffered  much 
much  sreater  casualties  during  the  same 
period  but  it  is  questionable  whether  we  can 
really  tell  Just  how  high  these  figures  run. 

The  World  War  II  average  of  American 
dead  amounted  to  1,400  men  a  week— in  a 
war,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you,  that  was 
fought  all  over  the  globe. 

In  Korea,  it  was  210  men  a  week.  The 
average  U.S.  losses  so  far  this  ye.ar  In  Viet- 
nam h?.\e  been  320  deaths  a  week — double 
that  of  1967. 

Materially,  we  w'.ll  have  spent,  at  a  mini- 
mum, more  than  $50  billion  on  this  war  for 
the  three- vear  period  running  from  July  1965 
to  July   1968.   An   additional   $26  billion   Is 
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prdjected  for  the  period  from  July  1968  to 
July  1969,  an  amount  which  will  constitute 
approximately  one-third  of  our  total  defense 
expendlturea  for  that  period. 

Our  allies  In  Vietnam  number  close  to 
800,000 — some  700.000  of  whom  are  South 
Vietnamese.  South  Korea  has  deployed  a 
force  of  48,000,  Australia  8.000,  New  Zealand 
560.  Thailand  2.20O  and  the  Philippines  2.000. 
We,  however,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
military  effort  in  the  war  and  our  men,  I 
would  add,  have  performed  magnificently  In 
the  role  they  have  been  n«elgned,  with  valor 
and  courage  of  the  highest  order. 

We  have  also  borne  the  brunt  of  the  coet 
of  this  war.  With  the  exception  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  we  have  totally  financed 
and  supplied  the  allied  commitment. 

Australia  haa  recently  annoimced  that  she 
will  not  raise  her  troop  force  in  the  future. 
South  Korea  has  again  threatened  to  with- 
draw her  fighting  men— presumably  because 
of  her  fear  of  a  crisis  developing  with  North 
Korea.  Thailand,  with  a  standing  army  of 
over  70,000  says  she  will  increase  her  com- 
mitment If  our  foreign  aid  goes  up  propor- 
tlonatelv. 

Our  European  allies  have  not  contributed 
a  single  soldier  or  a  single  dollar  to  our  fight 
in  Vietnam.  Although  we  are  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  we  have  little  following  from 
our  European  allies  for  this  war  In  Asia. 

It  has  been  a  major  contention  by  some 
that  the  world  role  of  the  United  States 
would  greatly  suffer  if  we  decided  to  nego- 
tiate the  Vietnam  conflict.  A  recent  analysis 
by  the  New  York  Times  In  Europe  found  just 
the  opposite  position — the  view  that  if  the 
U.S.  succeosfully  brought  to  an  end  what  they 
in  Europe  consider  to  be  a  hopeless  war — It 
would  show  maturity  and  real  strength. 

It  was  also  felt  In  Europe  that  because  of 
the  war  and  the  vacuum  it  has  created  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East — the 
U.S.  was  forfeiting  Its  leadership  in  these 
areas  to  the  Russians  by  default. 

In  any  war.  the  real  victlmfl  are  the  peo- 
ple— their  homes,  their  land,  their  ptoeses- 
slons,  their  existence.  Such  has  been  the  case 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Prom  1965  through  1967  we  have  dropped 
some  1,750,000  tons  of  bombs  on  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

During  all  of  World  War  II.  we  dropped  but 
640.000  tons  on  Germany. 

We  dropped  on  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe  during  World  War  II,  1.550,000  or 
200,000  tons  less  than  have  been  dropped  on 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  Korean  War  we  dropped  some 
635,000  tons  of  bombs  or  ^3  the  amount 
that  has  been  dropped  on  North  and  Soutli 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have  dropped 
twelve  tona  of  bombs  for  every  square  mile 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  cost  of  bombing  the  North  haa  been 
enormous.  As  of  February  8,  It  was  estimated 
tllat  we  had  flown  more  than  200,000  flights 
over  the  North. 

Over  800  of  our  planes  have  been  lost  in 
bombing  missions  over  the  North  at  a  cost, 
in  addition  to  the  American  pilots  lost,  of 
over  51.7  billion. 

Systematic  air  attacks  have  taken  place  In 
the  South  in  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas. 

Many  small  towns  and  hamlets  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  Despite  warnings,  many 
civilians,  refusing  to  leave  their  ancestral 
lands,  have  died  from  these  bombings. 

Viet  Cong  terrorism  and  vicious  brutality 
has  been  responsible  for  the  murder  and  ex- 
ecution of  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians. 

Prior  to  the  recent  communist  cities 
attack — an  attack  that  took  place  all  over 
South  Vietnam— some  2,200,000  South  Viet- 
namese had  registered  as  refugees  since  we 
began  keeping  these  figures  in  1965.  Count- 
less more  were  qualified  to  be  registered  as 
refugees  but  had  not  done  so. 

This  Is  out  of  a  total  population,  as  I 
stated  before,  of  some  15,000,000  people. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  500,000 
additional  refugees  were  created  by  the  recent 
attack  on  the  cities. 

The  measures  taken  to  deal  with  this  enor- 
mous refugee  problem  have  been  completely 
Inadequate. 

Those  who  live  in  the  refugee  c-imps  exist 
under  miserable  conditiou.s. 
Many  live  in  the  streets. 
We  liave  f^iven  some  $30-  $35  million  a  year 
recently  to  South  Vietnam  for  refugee  relief. 
It  has  been  e.stimated  that  no  more  than 
half  of  the  supplies  ever  reach  the  refugee. 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  Cluiirman  of  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rc-fuKec:-.  after  a  recent 
trip  to  Vietnam,  estimated  that  nearly  bO 
percent  of  the  hundreds  of  refugees  he  spoke 
to  in  many  different  refugee  camps.  cUilmcd 
they  were  cither  dc;x)sited  in  rcfu'.;ee  camps 
bv  the  Americans  or  lied  to  camps  in  lear 
of  .'\mencan  planes  and  artillery.  'Only  a 
handful,"  Kennedy  stated,  "claimed  they 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Viet 
Cong." 

The  recent  Communist  cities  attack  pro- 
vided another  example  at  Hue  of  what  is 
tragically  becoming  the  underlying  theme 
throughout  the  entire  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  theme  perhaps  was  best  illustrated 
by  a  U.S.  Colonel  who  in  describing  the 
destruction  cf  the  City  of  Bentre,  stated- 
"We  had  to  destroy  the  city  in  order  to  s.-ae 
It". 

Paradoxically,  the  Impact  of  the  recent 
communist  cities  offensive  has  been  far 
greater  felt  in  the  countryside  than  in  the 
cities.  I  am  referring  here  to  the  great  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  to  what  is  often 
called  "the  other  war"  or  the  pacification 
program. 

The  Communists  have  effectively  cancelled, 
by  their  attack  on  the  cities,  whatever  prog- 
ress had  been  made  by  this  program  to  win 
the  backing  of  the  peasants  for  the  govern- 
ment It  became  necessary  to  deploy  from  the 
countryside  over  half  of  the  revolutionary 
development  teams  used  to  implement  this 
program,  in  an  effort  to  give  relief  to  the 
cities  and  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  newly 
displaced  refugees. 

On  February  20,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
conceded  that  the  Viet  Cong  offensive  had 
stopped  this  vitally  important  program.  "The 
countryside"  one  U.S.  official  reportedly  .said, 
"has  again  gone  to  the  Viet  Cong  mostly  by 
default." 

Recently,  arrests  of  South  Vietnamese 
political  leaders  outside  the  existing  Saigon 
Government  has  become  a  habit. 

Mdfe  than  50  such  political  figures  have 
been  arrested  by  the  Saigon  Government  "for 
their  own  protection"  since  the  Viet  Cong 
cities  offensive  began  on  January  31. 

In  the  United  States  the  impact  and  effects 
of  the  war  may  not  be  as  apparent,  but  they 
are  none-the-less  very  real  and  very  far- 
reaching. 

To  put  It  very  simply,  'we  are  at  a  critical 
period  of  our  history  internally. 

We  are  faced  with  great  domestic  needs 
and  requirements  which  must  be  dealt  with — 
which  cannot  be  put  off. 

Yet  we  are  not  dealing  wrlth  them. 
We  are   not  meeting   these   needs   because 
we  do  not  have  available  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them. 

We  will  not  have  these  resources  avail- 
able, furthermore,  untll^  we  have  solved  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  first-hand  the  critically  damaging 
Impact  of  the  war  on  our  domestic  programs, 
our  fiscal  policies,  our  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  our  appropriations  bills. 

The  Impact  of  this  war  pervades  our  entire 
country;  it  is  felt  by  every  American  today 
and  it  is  the  concern  of  every  citizen. 

These  factors  which  I  have  set  forth  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  war,  on  Vietnam, 
on  America,  and  on  the  world  give  Just  some 


idea  of  what  the  cost  of  this  war  has  been 
so  far. 

Tragically,  we  are  no  closer  today  to  nnd- 
ing  a  solution  to  this  struggle  then  we  were 
four  years  ago. 

Why  are  we  no  closer? 

Well,  for  one  reason  In  looking  back  at 
the  past,  we  will  find  too  many  misconcep- 
tions and  too  manv  inaccuracies,  too  much 
false  optimism  and  too  much  illusion  asso- 
ciatxl  with  this  war. 

What  we  will  not  find  and  what  is  des-per- 
:.telv  iierded  t.-dav  is  an  approach  by  >'Ur 
•-.ivernn-.eiit  that  is  based  en  realities-  the 
r.'alilies  vi  Vietnam  and  the  realities  of  our 
involvement  there. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  deal  v.ith 
wliit  I  believe  are  today's  realities  concern- 
ing Vietnam,  realities  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  framework  for  luture  action  if 
we  are  tLi  bring  this  t?rrible  war  to  a  just 
and  honorable  conclusion. 

Whatever  liuve  been  the  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam It  must  now  be  apparent  that  they  ..re 
not  I'oing  to  be  achieved  by  a  military  \\c- 
torv  ill  that  coiuitry. 

Tliis  is  not  because  we  cannot  defeat  the 
Viet  CoiiE  on  the  battlefield. 
We  can. 

It  is  rather  because  such  a  military  \lctory 
can  onlv  be  achieved  at  a  totiMy  unaccepta- 
ble cost— the  destruction  and  complete 
breakdown  of  South  Vietnam,  the  country 
whose  interests  and  integrity  we  are  sup- 
po.scd  to  be  protecting,  not  to  even  ir.eiitlim 
the  f.ir  greater  amounts  of  U.S.  men  and 
monev  and  lives  that  would  be  necessary. 

We  can  win  the  military  struggle  there. 
Lui  we  will  have  to  'destroy  Vietnam  in 
order  to  save  it". 

Whv  is  It  that  the  only  way  that  military 
\ictory  can  be  achieved  in  Vietnam  Is  M  this 
unacceptable  cost? 

This  perhaps  can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  to  .'something  President  John  Ken- 
nedy said  in  1963. 

He  stated.  "I  don't  think  that,  unlc.'^s  a 
greater  effort  is  made  by  the  government  to 
win  popular  support,  that  the  war  can  be  won 
out  there.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their 
war.  they  ;.re  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it 
or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them,  v.e  can  give 
i!-,eni  equipment;  we  c.n  send  our  men  out 
there  as  advisors,  but  they  have  to  win  It." 

Today,  some  five  years  later,  and  with 
many  different  leaderships  having  tried,  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  still  has  not 
been  able  to  win  the  popular  support  or  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  South  'Vietnam. 
The  power  structure  of  that  country  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  take  those  steps  which 
would  have  cr  could  have  evoked  from  the 
people  the  desire  to  have  their  interests  and 
their  destiny  determined  by  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. 

We,  too,  have  failed  here  in  not  influenc- 
ing the  Saigon  Government  to  take  those 
steps. 
What  kind  of  steps  am  I  talking  about. 
I'm  talking  about  elimination  of  the  ab- 
solutelv  incredible  corruption  and  profiteer- 
ing that  has  pervaded  the  South  Vietnamese 
governmental  structure. 

I'm  talking  about  economic  and  land  and 
social  reforms  throughout  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  rural  countryside  areas. 

I'm  talking  about  a  full  mobilization  of 
available  resources  to  meet  the  communist 
challenge. 

I'm  talking  about  fighting  the  ultimate 
struggle— the  struggle  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people. 

The  failure  of  the  Saigon  Government  to 
meaningfullv  deal  with  these  basic  pohtical 
problems  has  created  a  vacuum  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  kind  of  vacuum  which  cannot 
be  filled  by  American  miUtary  and  economic 
presence  and  Involvement. 

And  while  the  Viet  Cong's  inhuman  meth- 
ods of  terrorism  and  bruUUty  have  done 
nothing  to  win  the  popular  support  of  ttie 
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people,  they  have  taken  other  steps  to 
achieve  Just  what  Saigon  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish. „ 

Just  this  week,  the  Government  Opera- 
lions  Committee  of  the  House  of  Hepre.senta- 
tlves  released  a  report  st '.ting  that  the  Viit 
Cong  were  making  a  greater  appeal  for  coun- 
trv^Ule  .Mipport  through  land  reform  lh..n 
the  .s.iigon  O.-.vernmcnt  Is  prepared  to  d  r 

'Vccordlnt:  to  the  conimitiop  inaloniy,  the 
Vict  Cong  h  is  eliminated  landlord  tiomm.i- 
liou  in  are'.s  wliich  Ihev  control  and  reallo- 
e-it.-d  government  and  absentee  f  irmland  to 
the  landless.  'Thev  have  thus  given  the  iieo- 
pl'-  'ivinf  in  area.*;  under  their  control  "  the 
report  continues.  "A  stake  in  .ont.nued  Vict 
Con.'  dominance  .  nd  est.iblishod  a  built-in 
popuL.r  resistance  1 1  the  resumption  of  co.i- 
trol   In-   the   existing   government." 

There  ran  be  little  doubt  that  Viet  Cong 
activities  are  deeply  entwined  with  and  f..r 
the  !nost  ])r:rt  directed  by  Hanoi  today. 

Slmilarlv.  there  can  be  little  doubt,  con- 
trary to  the  Admlnl.'^tration'B  po.siilon.  that 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  a  sub.'itantlal 
civil  war  nsi)cct  to  it. 

One  J'.ist  cannot  reasonablv  deny  that  the 
Viet  C.ng  is  made  up  in  larze  part  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  object  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  their  country. 

The  recent  ;  imtiUaneous  and  well-coordi- 
nated citv  attacks  which  took  place  all  over 
the  eoun'irv  and  which  obviously  Included 
local  .assistance,  fhotild  have  dispelled  once 
and  lor  all,  any  tioubus  which  remained  about 

Few  people  titrpute  the  fieht,nc  capabilities 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  lime  after  time  we  have 
heard  that  the  Viet  Cong  is  a  tough  and 
.Mrong  soldier. 

'I'hese  same  characteri.Mics  have  not  usually 
been  attributed  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
:-cUller. 

Whv  Is  this  so"* 

Because  the  Viet  Cone  lights  with  a  sense 
of  national  purpose  while  the  South  Vlet- 
'.ii.me.se  too  c  iten  does  not. 

He  does  not  because  his  government  has 
not  given  him  cause  lor  national  purpose. 

It  has  not  created  cr  attempted  to  create 
a  nation  for  which  he  is  willing  to  undergo 
the  extreme  sacrifices  and  hardships  that 
man  must  endure  in  the  struggle  lor  power. 
Given  this  .set  of  circumstances,  where  do 
we  CO  from  here? 

For  four  vears.  when  the  Admlnlstralion 
has  been  faced  with  the  question,  where  do 
we  go  from  here,  their  answer  has  always 
been  the  same— increase  the  military  pres- 
sure. .^     . 

For  fi-ur  vears  this  has  been  the  Admin- 
istrations  answer  and  we  are  no  closer  to  a 
.solution  todav  than  we  were  four  years  ago. 
It  is  time  for  the  Administration  tr  realize 
that  a  different  and  more  flexible  approach 
i.s  required. 

It  is  time  for  the  Administration  to  realize 
as  I  said  earlier  that  we  cannot  achieve  a 
military  victory  except  at  an  unacceptable 
cost— the  destruction  of  Vietnam.  ^ 

II  is  time  for  the  Administration  to  realize 
that  the  onlv  solution  to  the  Vietnam  War  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  political  one  worked 
out  at  the  negotiating  table. 

It  is  time  for  the  Administration  to  realize 
that  the  fcrst  steps  toward  achieving  this 
political  settlement  must  be  taken. 

The  obvious  first  .-tcp  in  attempting  to 
beein  a  dialogue  for  peace  among  all  of  the 
parties  involved  is  the  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

This  Is  an  action  which  I  favor  today — 
It  is  an  action  which  I  called  lor  last  August. 
In  favoring  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  let  me  note  that  this  certainly  should 
not  apply  to  any  areas  In  the  North  adjacent 
to  the  DMZ  from  where  our  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam,  such  as  at  Khe  Sanh,  are  being 
attacked. 

In  February  of  this  year  and  on  many 
earlier   occasions   Hanoi  has   Indicated    the 
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position  that  negotiations  would  begin  with 
the  end  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  February  24.  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  reported  after  meeting  with  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  that  meaningful 
negotiations  would  begin  "perhaps  within  a 
few  days"  If  American  planes  stopped  bomb- 
ing Worth  Vietnam. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  bombing  the  North  Is  neces- 
sary to  effectively  stop  infiUratlon  to  the 
South. 

I  would  point  out  that  a  report  made  for 
the  Pentagon  and  disclosed  recently  said  that 
•The  level  of  infiltration  has  not  been  re- 
duced efficiently  to  prevent  North  Vietnam 
from  helping  to  maintain  a  combat  force  in 
the  South  %trong  enough  to  deny  the  prospect 
of  a  decisive  military  victory  to  the  U.S.  and 
lt«  allies  In  the  foreseeable  future." 

I  would  further  add  that  if  the  barrier  that 
I  proposed  last  August  across  Vietnam  and 
Laos  to  cut  off  infiltration  from  the  Nortli 
had  been  carried  forward.  It  could  be  nearlng 
completion  today,  and  the  argument  that 
bombing  was  needed  to  prevent  infiltration 
would  be  gone. 

Nevertheieas.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  risK 
involved  In  ottr  stopping  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 

There  is  military  risk. 

There  Is  also  political  risk— the  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi  may  not  be  seriously  interested  in 
sitting  down  at  the  conference  table  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  negotiated  settlement. 
But  what  is  critical  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
today  is  that  the  risks  associated  with  contin- 
uing to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  continuing 
to  escalate  the  war  are  far.  far  greater  than 
the  risks  associated  with  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing In  an  attempt  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
begin  a  dialogue  for  peace. 
What  are  these  greater  risks? 
The  risk  of  completely  destroying  Vietnam. 
The  risk  of  untold  fviture  loss  of  U.S.  lives. 
The  risk  of  continuing  to  divert  substantial 
resources  vitally  needed  at  home. 
The  risk  of  an  expanded  Asian  war. 
The  risk  of  the  final  war. 
These  are  the  risks  which  far  outweigh  .iny 
risk  involved  in  stopping  the  bombing  and 
attempting   to   work   out   an   honorable   and 
Just  political  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

For  too  long  we  have  only  been  willing  to 
take  the  risks  for  war. 

It  is  now  essential  that  we  take  a  risk  for 

peace. 

I  reject  the  Administration's  assertion  that 
It  is  capable  of  determining  in  advance  that 
fruitful  negotiations  will  not  begin  following 
the  end  of  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

The  Administration  seems  almost  to  be- 
lieve that  once  we  have  gone  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  we  will  have  given  up  Vietnam. 

I  disagree.  Negotiations  do  not  and  will  not 
mean  surrender  by  this  country. 

We  can  and  must  make  clear  at  any  dis- 
cussions that  we  will  not  leave  Vietnam 
until  a  just  political  settlement  has  been 
worked  out  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Such  a  settlement  is  going  to  take  con- 
siderable time  to  achieve. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  today  to  at  least 
make  the  effort  to  begin  negotiations  towards 
that  end— it  is  encumbent  upon  us  to  show 
the  necessary  flexibility  in  dealing  with  this 
conflict  that  has  been  decidedly  lacking  in 
the  past. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
make  clear  to  the  government  in  Saigon  that 
a  total  effort  will  have  to  be  made  on  their 
part  to  bring  about  necessary  reforms. 

Without  such  an  effort,  without  these  vi- 
lallv  needed,  reforms  being  accomplished.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  existing  governmental 
structure  in  Saigon  will  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  position  of  responsibility  in  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  many,  many  factors  that  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  at  the  negotiating 
table  m  achieving  a  political  settlement. 
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Otir  ultimate  goal  must  be  to  provide  the 

opportunity  for  all  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  political 
future  bv  free  elections. 

Intermediary  objectives  would  Include 
achieving  a  cease-fire,  establishing  the 
framework  for  eventual  free  elections,  estab- 
lishing means  of  supervision  of  the  entire 
structure,  and  many  others. 

We  cannot  know  for  sure  whether  all  or 
any  of  this  can  be  accomplished. 

What  we  can  know,  however.  Is  that  It  can 
never  be  accomplished  if  we  don't  take  the 
steps  to  trv  to  bring  it  abovit. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  bring  a 
peace  to  a  country  which  has  been  ravaged 
by  war  for  more  than  two  decades. 

It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  get  back, 
as  soon  as  we  honorably  can.  to  the  business 
of  putting  our  own  housfe  in  order. 

It  has  iften  been  argued  that  a  major 
objective  underlying  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  that  we  had  to  prove 
to  the  Communist  world  that  we  would  not 
stand  for  or  permit  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation 

It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  ironies 
of  our  times,  that  we  will  have  established 
just  the  opposite  by  the  time  that  this  war 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

For.  whatever  the  result  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  it  seems  clear  now.  that  there  is 
almost  no  chance  that  our  nation  will  ever 
become  involved  in  a  situation  of  this  kind 
again. 
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Struggling  and  screaming,  the  girl,  who  Is 
white,  managed  to  knock  her  Negro  assail- 
ant's glasses  off.  she  said.  While  groping  for 
his  glasses,  the  man  then  dropped  his  wallet, 
she  continued.  The  girl  jumped  up,  grabbed 
her  books  and  ran  to  a  nearby  carry-out  res- 
taurant, where  she  called  police. 

As  she  was  dialing  she  found  the  man's 
wallet  among  her  books,  police  said.  Inside 
were  identification  papers  which  led  police  to 
check  hotels  In  the  area.  The  suspect  wa.s 
registered  at  the  Windsor  Park  Hotel.  '2300 
Connecticut  Ave  NW.  But -he  was  not  in  his 
room.  He  was  later  seen  and  arrested  under 
the  bridge. 

The  woman  was  treated  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  for  bruises,  scratch 
marks  and  a  cut  on  the  side  of  her  mouth. 


Reflection*  on  Segregation,  DeiegregaHon, 
Power,  and  Moral* 


Antipoverty  Advancement 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATiyES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's attempted  rape  of  a  young  fe- 
male law  student  by  an  antipoverty  of- 
ficial attending  a  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion function  should  awaken  many  to  the 
subsidized  orgy  being  forced  upon  our 
people. 

If  the  assailant  is  the  director  of  a 
taxpayers-supported  community  action 
program,  as  reported,  it  begs  the  question 
of  just  what  kind  of  action  we  are  buying 
for  our  dollar. 

I  think  all  our  colleagues  are  entitled- 
to  see  for  themselves  what  programing 
is  being  made  with  poverty  funds  and  I,^ 
include  the  Evening  Star  account  dated 
March  26,  1968,  as  follows: 
Poverty  Aid  Charged  in  Northwest  Assault 
A  Morgantown.  W.  Va  .  anti-poverty  official 
was  charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  rape 
a  young  Washington  woman  today  about  four 
hoiu-s  after  the  woman  reported  being  at- 
tacked in  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Police  said  thev  found  the  suspect  in  some 
bushes  under  the  Taft  Bridge  In  Northwest 
Washington. 

He  was  identified  as  Maurice  Alexander 
Davis  35,  of  ClarksviUe.  W.  Va.,  who  directs 
a  community  action  program  from  an  office  in 
the  Morgantown  County  courthouse.  Davis 
was  staying  in  a  hotel  here  while  attending  a 
US  Office  of  Education  sponsored  program. 
The  woman,  a  22-year-old  George  Wash- 
ington University  law  student,  had  attended 
a  meeting  and  shortly  after  midnight  ,was 
walking  north  across  the  bridge  on  the  west 
side  toward  her  home  in  the  3800  block  of 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

She  was  grabbed  from  behind  and  forced 
down  a  hUl  and  under  the  bridge,  where  she 
was  hit  four  times  on  the  head,  knocked  to 
the  ground  and  had  her  underclothing  ripped, 
she  told  police. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  small 
book  which  I  believe  will  help  give  them 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  and  new 
insight  into  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  of  our  time. 

The  book  is  "Reflections  of  Segrega- 
tion Desegregation,  Power,  and  Morals." 
Written  by  Dr.  William  T.  Fontaine, 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  book  is  a 
monograph  in  the  American  lecture  series 
in  philosophy.  It  represents  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  organized  and  incisive 
analyses  of  America's  racial  problems  I 
have  ever  read. 

Perhaps  because  Dr.  Fontaine  is  a  long- 
time and  dear  friend,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  permit  friendship  rather  than 
scholarship  to  influence  my  judgment 
But  there  is  no  substitute  for  careful 
dialectic  or  disciplined  reason.  The  great- 
ness of  a  work  stands  on  its  ability  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas  and 
survive  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  chal- 
lenge I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  great  work  and  also  believe  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  after  they 
have  read  this  marvelous  little  book  of 
wisdom  on  American  racial  relations. 

"Black  power"  is  still  a  phrase  that  oc- 
casions fear,  multiplies  misunderstend- 
ing  and  causes  tensions.  In  one  of  the 
most  objective  analyses  ever  made  of  this 
multifaceted  doctrine,  Dr.  Fontaine  ex- 
plains with  forceful  logic  why  black 
power  will  eventually  run  its  course  m 
American  race  relations.  These  are  some 
of  his  comments : 

1  Semantlcally  considered,  the  phrase, 
"black  power,"  Is  Ul-chosen  because  it  pro- 
vokes in  most  whites  the  kind  of  resentment 
felt  by  Negroes  when  they  hear  the  phrase 
"white  supremacy".  Instead  of  reducing  fear 
and  hate.  It  magnifies  these  emotions. 

A  slogan  like  "we  shall  overcome"  has  uni- 
versal appeal.  But  most  white  persons  react 
to  "black  power"  as  If  the  Intent  of  the 
speaker  Is  to  Incite  feelings  of  contrast  and 
challenge.  "Black  power"  thus  consolidates 
the  aggregate  of  white  minorities  into  one 
opponent.  In  Royce's  terms  It  makes  the 
Negro-white  relation  dangerously  dyadic. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  danger  that 
many  Negroes  will  consider  the  slogan  "black 
power"  and  Its  anticipated  political  plums  to 
be  substitutes  for  the  hard  work,  dedication 
and  sacrifice  necessary  for  building  up  stable 
families  and  educating  children. 

2.  Instead  of  producing  black  unity  and 
iilrtck  power,  attempts  to  realize  it  will  re- 
-  lit  rather  in  white  unity  and  division  and 
weakening  of  blacks.  Carmlchael's  separa- 
tSm  polarizes  the  racial  groups,  alienates  for- 
i:ier  friends  and  sympathizers  and  exacer- 
b.iies  relations. 


America  is  headed,  Dr.  Fontaine  au- 
tlioritatively  proves,  toward  a  realization 
of  the  family  of  man  and  any  doctrine, 
white  or  black,  which  contravenes  this 
aspiration  cannot  succeed. 

Dr.  Fontaine  documents  this  position 
by  describing  in  scholarly  detail  the 
niany  contributions  of  famous  black  and 
white  Americans  who  have  contributed 
so  much  of  their  intellectual  energies  and 
ilieir  time  to  a  totally  integrated  family 
of  man.  Some  of  the  Negroes  whose  lives 
he  discusses  in  detail  are  the  poet,  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar;  the  scholar  Dr.  W.  E. 
B.  Du  Bois,  Negro  Renaissance  writers 
such  as  Rhodes  scholar  Alain  Locke: 
Richard  Wright  and  his  Marxist  flirta- 
tions, and  finally,  the  brilliant  novelist. 
Ralph  Ellison. 

An  interestins  chapter,  "Wliite  Amer- 
icans for  Desegregation,"  places  in  proper 
focus  the  efforts  of  some  prominent 
white  Americans  to  bring  Negroes  and 
■  whites  together:  the  distinguished  phi- 
losopher Josiah  Royce,  some  of  the  white 
organizers  of  the  NAACP  such  as  Oswals 
Garrison  Villard,  Joel  Spingarn,  and 
John  Dewey;  the  white  Southern  Meth- 
odist Minister  Will  Alexander,  and  a 
small  man  from  Missouri  who  became  a 
big  man  in  his  vision.  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

White  power  and  what  it  means  and 
how  it  shapes  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  Negro's  problem  is  minutely  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Fontaine.  He  is  as  critical 
of  white  repression  as  he  is  of  black  vio- 
lence. As  he  points  out  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  book,  "The  Negro  revolt  will 
never  be  settled  by  flight,  force,  or  falsifi- 
cation." 

By  flight,  he  means  those  who  would 
run  to  the  suburbs.  By  force,  he  means 
"the   violent   actions   of   individuals   or 
mobs,  and  the  existence  or  passage  of  ad 
hoc  laws  empowering  police  to  set  upon 
and  arrest  citizens  seeking  freedom  of 
speech,   assembly,   and  movement."   By 
falsification,  he  means  the  labelling  of 
any  honest  effort  to  achieve  integration 
as  "Communist-inspired,"  and  so  forth. 
My  colleagues  may  also  be  interested 
in  Dr.  Fontaine's  unique  breakdown  of 
what  he  calls  "atomization  of  segrega- 
tion by  race"  or  five  kinds  of  racial  sepa- 
ration: First,  categorization— the  lump- 
ing of  a  group  of  people  into  one  category 
by    generalizing    about    them;    second, 
spatial  distance— residential  segregation; 
third,  temporal  distance— the  superior- 
inferior     relationship     of     whites     and 
Negroes;  fourth,  social  distance — the  re- 
fusal of  whites  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of 
interpersonal  relations  with  Negroes  such 
as  bathing  together,  dancing  together, 
intermarrying,   "exchanging   erotic   ad- 
vances." et  cetera:  and  fifth,  ceremonial 
distance— the  etiquette  in  the  treatment 
that  labels  Negroes  as  "boy"  or  "uncle" 
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or  "auntie"  or  their  first  name  while 
whites  are  always  'Mr."  or  "Mrs."  or 
"Miss." 

In  the  final  chapter  "Moral  Power  Plus 
Massive  Economic  Power:  Notes  for 
Architects  of  the  'Great  Society.'  "  Dr. 
Fontaine  is  at  his  cerebral  best. 

He  proposes  a  comprehensive  program 
for  achieving  a  fully  integrated  and  free 
society  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Organization  for  an  Open  Progressive 
Society— OOPS. 

He  outlines  a  series  of  economic  assist- 
ance   programs    designed    to    stabilize 
neighborhoods — a  benign  quota  system, 
for  example,  that  would  maintain  a  pre- 
determined ratio  of  whites  to  Negroes- 
financial   assistance   to  Negroes  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  homes  in  pre- 
viously all-white  neighborhoods,  a  pro- 
gram of  "paired  buyers  "  of  homes,  mort- 
gage and  rent  subsidies,  community  in- 
volvement of   imiversities.   a   system   of 
family  "exchange-ins"  and  a  very  novel 
suggestion,  discount  buying  for  Negroes 
and  whites  living  in  desegregated  blocks. 
For  those  who  were  appalled  by  the 
astronomical    $2   billion   a   month    rec- 
ommended   by    the    Presidents    Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  Dr.  Fontaine's 
program  administered  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  an  Open  Progressive  Society — 
OOPS — would  call  for  a  funding  of  $50 
million  and  he  is  able  to  point  to  specific 
programs  and  projects  for  this  money's 
use. 

Whereas  Dr.  Fontaine  does  not  indi- 
cate whether  the  $50  million  would 
be  an  annual  or  monthly  expend- 
iture, let  us  assume  that  it  is  monthly. 
That  still  is  a  paltry  2  percent  of  what 
the  President's  Commission  recommend- 
ed and  Dr.  Fontaine's  program  has  both 
the  merits  of  definitively  improving  the 
economic  condition  of  Negroes  while  Im- 
proving the  social  climate  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  This,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of— that  there  still  exists  a 
reservoir  of  good  will  between  many  Ne- 
groes and  whites  and  those  who  would 
flood  this  reservoir  with  the  waters  of 
brotherly  love  and  sound  economic  pro- 
grams must  be  encouraged  and  com- 
mended. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  great 
wisdom  comes  in  small  packages.  In 
this  very  small  book  of  only  149  pages. 
Dr.  William  T.  Fontaine  has  indeed  of- 
fered us  all  a  great  wisdom.  I  heartily 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  earn- 
est expectation  that  it  will  broaden  their 
vision  as  it  has  mine  and  at  least  provoke 
them  into  an  honest  reassessment  of 
many  of  the  developing  tendencies  in 
today's  Negro-white  crisis. 


Repre*entatiTe    John    Culver,    of    Iowa, 
Looks  at  Foreign  Aid 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH    D.OIOTA 
IN   r.IE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
penetrating  and  thoughtful  article  on  the 
present  status  and  future  prospects  of 
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foreign  aid  written  by  RepresenUtive 
John  C.  Culver,  of  Iowa.  As  an  active 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  John  Culver  has  given  vig- 
orous and  clearheaded  leadership  to 
the  cause  of  a  well-grounded  and  effec- 
tive foreign  assistance  program.  His  ar- 
ticle illustrates  both  the-^sweep  and  the 
realism  of  his  thinking  on  this  vital 
aspect  of  national  ixilicy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "U.S.  For- 
eign Aid:  Life  or  Death  at  21?"  published 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School  Bulletin  of 
Januarv  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  it  warmly  to  all  Senators  and 
to  all  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Foreign  Aid:  Life  on  Death  at  21? 
(By  John  C.  Culver » 
(Note. — Congressman  John  C.  Culver,  a 
native  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  represents  the 
Second  District  of  tliat  state.  Upon  grad- 
uation cum  laude  from  Harvard  College  in 
1954  he  was  awarded  the  Lionel  de  Jersey 
Harvard  Studentship  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  University.  He  then  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  ;ar 
three  ve.ars.  Following  graduation  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1962.  Congressman 
Culver  served  for  a  year  as  Legislative  Ar- 
sistant  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and 
practiced  law  for  a  brief  period  In  Cer!  r 
Rapids. 

(Elected  to  Congress  in  1964  and  -p- 
elected  in  1966,  he  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees on  Africa.  Europe,  and  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Pollcv.  This  year,  he  was  Chairman  of 
a  Studv  Mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Scandinavia.  ,tnd  he  has  traveled  widely  m 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  Congres-sman 
Culver  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American 
Parllamentan,'  Conference  on  Africa  and 
Latin  America.) 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  Unltx?d 
States  committed  itself  to  a  collaborative  and 
planned  program  of  foreign  ;issistance.  The 
financially  generous  Marshall  Plan  was 
launched' with  confidence  and  wide  public 
acceptance.  Goals  were  clear:  progress  was 
visible.  The  new  program  was  able  to  draw 
not  onlv  on  a  reservoir  of  support  but  on  the 
talents  of  countless  Americans  in  profession- 
al and  public  life,  and  thus  basic  decisions 
could  be  made  and  enacted  even  with  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  opposition  party  at  a 
time  when  President  Truman's  political  pon- 
ulantv  was  low.  The  five-year  projections  of 
the  ^iarshall  Plan  were  closely  adhered  to 
despite  the  stringent  claims  and  unan- 
ticipated interruptions  of  the  Korean  War. 

Twenty  years  later,  public  support  for  for- 
eign iissistance  is  shallow  and  declininc  En- 
actment by  Congress  of  reduced  aid  commli- 
ments  becomes  more  and  more  arduous  For 
several  years  now.  the  President  has  re- 
quested "less,  vet  the  short-fall  between  what 
is  asked  and  what  is  granted  lia£  become 
greater. 

Dunne  this  fiscal  year,  the  amount  voted 
by  Contrress  represents  the  historic  !ov.-  in 
both  absolute  and  relative  terms.  And  even 
a  much  reduced  appropriation  has  thus  far 
survived  Congressional  scrutiny  by  the  clos- 
est of  marems:  this  past  fall  the  very  exist- 
ence of  foreign  assistance  was  sustained  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  only  four 
votes.  Never  since  World  War  II  h.\s  foreicn 
aid  Ijeen  more  a  political  orphan  or  been 
subjected  to  more  c'nild  abuse. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

During  the  comiue  year  T^-e  shall  not  even 
be  spending  .5  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
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product  on  economic  aid— a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  2.76  per  cent  we  devoted  to  thU  pur- 
poM  In  1948  and  the  1  per  oent  that  wm 
set  as  an  objective  for  the  Development 
Decade  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  total  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  wlU  be  only  $2.3  bil- 
lion This  compares  to  $4.3  billion  In  1961 
and  $325  blUlon  In  196S.  Though  other 
related  programs  raise  the  total  to  some  de- 
gree, even  these  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Surplus 
agricultural  disposal  la  cramped  by  the  ab- 
sence of  large  surpluses  In  principal  ocxn- 
modltles.  The  IDA— the  soft  loan  window 
of  the  World  Bank— is  almost  closed  by  an 
exhaustion  of  funds  and  the  Inability  to 
obtain  replenishment  this  year.  The  Asian 
Development  Bank  request  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon.  Even  commercial  transactions 
under  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  more 
tightly  restricted  than  ever  before.  The  de- 
cline In  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  the  tying 
of  almost  aU  aid — for  balance  of  payments 
reasons — to  purchases  In  the  United  States, 
accentuates  the  loss  of  impact  and  momen- 
tum In  our  foreign  aid  program. 

If  a  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  foreign  aid  Is 
growing  in  the  United  States,  this  Is  equally 
true  m  most  other  Industrial  nations.  Genu- 
ine aid.  has  not  been  increased  very  much 
during  the  decade  of  the  Sixties.  Most  Eu- 
ropean cotintrles  and  Japan  have  raised  their 
efforts  only  sUghtly;  others  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom  have  had  to  reduce  their 
share.  Only  a  few  countries,  such  as  Canada 
and  Sweden,  have  significantly  enlarged 
their  contribuUons.  Though  the  developed 
countries  have  added  close  to  $350  billion 
to  their  combined  gross  national  product 
since  1961,  the  flow  or  official  aid  to  the 
developing  nations  has  Increased  only 
slightly.  Private  capital  flow  has  only  In- 
creaaed  by  $1  billion  and  Is  mostly  concen- 
trated In  a  few  developing  nations. 

Debt  servicing  of  prior  foreign  aid  Is  rising 
steeply— about  13  per  cent  a  year.  India  In 
1966  had  to  divert  $22  for  every  $100  e:  .ned  in 
exports  to  debt  payment;  Brazil,  $29.40  for 
every  $100.  Tlie  World  Bank  estimates  that 
amortization,  interest  and  dividends  today 
take  about  $7  billion  In  reverse  flows  from 
developing  to  developed  countries.  This  fig- 
ure Is  close  to  half  of  the  gross  flow  of  pub- 
Uc  and  private  funds  from  rich  nations  to 
poor,  and  the  situation  may  become  even 
worse  In  the  years  Jtist  ahead. 

International  trade  does  little  to  offset 
these  burdens  In  most  developing  countries. 
Exports  from  these  nations  have  so  far 
rtsr-i  50  per  cent  during  this  decade  to  a 
figure  above  $40  billion,  but  their  share  of 
worid  exports  has  fallen  a  few  percentage 
points  to  less  than  25  per  cent.  Moreover, 
there  are  serious  fluctuations  In  the  prices 
and  volume  of  trade  In  major  commodities. 
Despite  the  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  benefits  to  developing  countries 
are  small.  At  the  moment,  this  country 
has  no  new  trade  negotiating  authority,  and 
a  heavy  barrage  of  support  for  quota  restric- 
tions and  other  protections  Is  clearly  audible. 
There  are  echoes  of  this  in  Europe  as  «ell. 
Foreign  aid  Is  suffering  from  temporary 
seizures  as  well  as  a  deep-seated  malaise. 
Diagnosis  and  possible  therapy  depend  on 
an  understanding  of  causes — those  that  are 
general  and  those  that  are  unique  to  this 
Interval  in  our  foreign  relations  and  politics. 
The  ingredients  of  a  poor  public  climate  are 
not  hard  to  perceive. 

First,  foreign  aid  has  almost  no  domestic 
political  base.  Its  beneficiaries  have  never 
enjoyed  voting  power  In  the  United  States  or 
found  representation  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Its  flanks  are  always  exposed,  and  It 
receives  very  little  cover  support  from  do- 
mestic lobbies  or  large  voting  blocs.  This 
makes  the  mobilization  of  popular  support 
for  its  large  objectives  and  adequate  funding 
o."  the  program  very  difficult. 


Those  segments  of  foreign  aid  which  have 
the  highest  threshold  of  tolerance  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  have  recognizable  Ameri- 
can constituencies.  The  Peace  Corps  draws 
strength  from  oollegee,  churches,  and  com- 
munities across  the  country,  and  In  addition 
It  has  active  alumni.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  a  relatively  receptive  environment.  In 
part  because  it  has  regional  support  In  states 
such  as  Florida  and  Texas- and  in  part  be- 
cause the  public  accepts  a  special  market  and 
historical  relationship  with  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  World  Bank  has  con- 
siderable Institutional  popularity  because  of 
its  ties  to  American  banking  and  business 
and  because  it  seems  to  meet  business  cri- 
teria. Multilateral  participation  in  small  UN 
social  programs  also  still  carries  apjjeel. 

A  second  continuing  reality  fortified  by  the 
passage  of  years  Is  the  disillusionment  with 
foreign  assistance  that  has  seized  both  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  At  least  some  of  this 
disenchantment  has  resulted  from  the  way 
in  which  the  program  is  generally  presented 
and  "sold."  Most  often  It  Is  depicted  as  an 
Inconvenient  but  necessary  burden  of  limited 
duration  rather  than  as  a  persuasive  and 
proper  priority  In  the  context  of  our  endur- 
ing national  Interest  and  welfare. 

The  efforts  to  obtain  year-by-year  approval 
for  aid  have  been  characterized,  too,  by  in- 
flated slogans  and  simplifications  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  study  committees  and  reorganiza- 
tions which  have  all  added  to  a  sense  of 
futility  rather  than  coherence.  By  seeming  to 
promise  too  much  too  soon,  disillusioned 
criticism  h:is  become  more  intense  and  de- 
structive. .\nd  public  confidence  lias  eroded. 
This  underscores  a  third  and  paradoxical 
reality.  The  remarkable  and  rapid  success  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  our  formative  national 
experience  with  foreign  aid.  has  now  proven 
most  costlv  in  maintaining  popular  support 
for  the  more  challenging,  frustrating,  and 
protracted  task  of  aiding  the  less  developed 
world.  The  earlier  experience,  when  our  aid 
was  essentially  financial  and  applied  to  an 
area  with  an  abundance  of  human  and  po- 
litical resources,  was  much  more  congenial 
to  the  American  temperament.  It  had  a  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
a  clear  validity  to  what  we  were  doing.  By 
contrast,  aid  today  seems  shapeless,  endless, 
and  diffuse.  ,    ^  ^     , 

But  beyond  these  relatively  fixed  obstacles, 
there  Is  also  today  a  special  conspiracy  of 
circumstance  which  adds  to  the  bleakness  of 
recent  performance  and  fut\ire  prospect. 

The  disparities  between  defense  and  for- 
eign assistance  spending  Is  constantly  and 
rapidly  widening.  The  ratio  is  now  approxi- 
mately 25  to  1.  To  activate  the  battleship 
-New  Jersey"  for  service  in  Vietnam  will  have 
cost  $25  million.  This  is  as  much  as  aU  the 
technical  assistance  contemplated  for  India 
and  Pakistan  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
cost  of  the  new  aircraft  carrier,  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy," is  50  oer  cent  more  than  all  the  funds 
requested  for  Africa  for  the  coming  year.  Yet 
the  Congress  has  further  cut  the  sums  for 
technical  assistance  and  for  Africa. 

It  would,  I  believe,  be  a  mistake  to  assxune 
that,  if  an  end  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
comes,  the  amounts  saved  on  defense  could 
be  applied  to  foreign  aid  and  domestic  needs. 
Such  a  transfer  of  funds  is  most  unlikely 
under  present  political  conditions.  Foreign 
aid  simply  does  not  row  i.ossess  in  the  public 
mind  the  tangible  values  of  bigger  defense. 
A  S12  billion  supplemental  bill  for  defense 
can  gain  almost  automatic  passage;  a  $'/2 
billion  supplemental  for  aid  would  be  a  slow 
ordeal  unless  a  crisis  situation  were  Involved. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  distortion  of  rel- 
ative amounts  l>etween  aid  and  defense,  and 
never  has  there  been  such  a  disproportion  of 
effort  m  these  two  areas  of  national  poUcy. 
What  has  added  most  to  these  strains  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  Is  the  evaporation 
in  the  Intensity  of  commitment  of  many 
liberals    who   formerly   espoused   a   vigorous 
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foreign  aid  program.  Though  It  Is  not  easy 
to  take  an  X-ray  of  public  feelings  about 
foreign  aid,  It  Is  a  fact  that  public  opinion 
polls  have  registered  a  slow  and  steady  de- 
cline In  support.  Barely  50  per  cent  of  those 
queried  now  feel  that  a  foreign  aid  program 
Is  desirable.  Every  poll  and  sounding  draws 
dlssaUsfactlon  with  at  least  some  aspect 
of  the  aid  program  and  increasing  doubt 
about  Its  total  efficacy. 

To  measure  public  attitudes  Is  to  sense 
more  and  more  that  foreign  aid  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  come  to  embrace  a  myriad  of 
tangential  Issues.  Foreign  aid  soaks  up  just 
about  every  grievance  about  our  interna- 
tional position.  Its  consideration  In  Congress 
has  become  a  vacuum  cleaner  of  every  old 
bone  of  controversy  and  every  bit  of  debris 
that  may  have  been  deposited  on  the  political 
premises.  So,  too.  among  the  public  there  is 
much  Indifference  to  economic  assistance  In 
the  abstract,  but  there  are  strong  convic- 
tions about  aid  to  Nasser,  or  trading  with 
certain  conununlst  states,  or  war  In  South 
Asia,  or  mercenaries  In  the  Congo.  For  some, 
foreign  aid  becomes  the  breeder  of  crises  and 
foreign  aid  bills,  the  spreaders  of  contagion. 
Almost  always,  therefore,  aid  legislation  is 
considered  In  a  highly  emotional  atmosphere, 
and  It  Is  a  magnet  for  restrictive  amend- 
ments. 

The  politician  Is  as  responsible  for  this  as 
is  an  ungulded  public  mood.  What  foreign 
aid  has  Increasingly  suffered  in  the  last  three 
years  Is  a  double  assault  from  traditional  foe 
and  disillusioned  friend.  The  motivation  of  a 
conservative  reductionist  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  a  concerned  liberal  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Is  not  the  same,  but  the  end 
result  is  often  similar.  The  old,  conserva- 
tive fears  of  wasting  precious  assets  and  un- 
derpinning generally  unfriendly  and  radical 
regimes  are  now  accompanied  by  the  new 
fatalism  of  liberals  who  feel  that  aid  is  the 
handmaiden  of  military  commitment  and  the 
chief  auxUlary  of  Impacted  Involvement  in 
the  limer  affairs  of  countless  countries.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  done  most  to  provide  the 
occasion  for  these  new  fears,  but  there  are 
any  number  of  other  well-springs  to  nourish 
them  If  that  conflict  subsides. 

The  new  critics,  most  noUbly  In  the  Sen- 
ate, have  ijerformed  some  service.  They  re- 
mind us  that  there  are  no  certain  cures 
through  aid,  that  aid  programs  InevlUbly 
affect  the  dynamics  of  domestic  politics  In 
recipient  countries,  and  that  there  can  be  an 
overinvestment  of  hope  in  short-term  or  crash 
programs  of  foreign  assistance.  They  prop- 
erly remind  us  too  that  our  aid  should  not 
just  be  a  counter-punching  exercise  against 
Soviet  or  Chinese  initiatives.  Indeed,  the  rec- 
ord of  communist  failure  In  their  aid  pro- 
grams weU  exceeds  our  own — especially  in 
Indonesia  and  Africa  In  the  case  of  China, 
and  in  the  Middle  East,  Cuba,  and  China  It- 
self for  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  these  opponents  have  surely  weighted 
the  aid  program  with  a  biu'den  of  responsi- 
bUity  it  should  not  have  to  bear.  They  vastly 
distort  by  depicting  aid  as  a  ruthless  under- 
tow which  sweeps  away  our  political  options 
abroad  and  destroys  opportunities  for  social 
action  at  home.  In  turn.  Congress  has  tended 
to  exacerbate  this  critical  mood,  since  foreign 
aid  bills  are  generally  the  only  concrete  op- 
porttmitles  for  legislative  influence  to  be 
exerted  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  foreign  aid  support 
is  also  being  eroded  by  counsels  of  perfection. 
Purity  of  doctrine  often  supersedes  all  other 
considerations.  To  demand  from  recipient 
countries  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  prescribed 
political  forms  and  standards  of  administra- 
tive efficiency,  long-range  planning,  tax  and 
land  reform,  social  equity— greater  even  than 
would  be  demanded  In  a  domestic  program — 
Is  to  hamper  prospects  for  progress.  If  pre- 
conditions are  too  numerous  and  onerous,  a 
recipient  will  either  have  to  refuse  aid  or  find 
itself  IneUglble.  These  conditions  are.  In  fact. 
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the  end  products  which  aid  is  intended  to 
foster— not  the  fixed  prerequisites.  Transfor- 
mation should  come  with  the  support  of  aid, 
not  the  reverse. 

Discussions  of  mllitarv  a.sslstance  are  vexed 
bv  a.  similar  perfectionism.  The  debates  in 
C.nfress  In  the  past  two  years  have  sharp- 
fiUHl  an  awareness  that  some  military  pro- 
.■rams  endure  bv  mere  inertia  and  some  add 
lu"l  to  local  arms  races,  thereby  eroding 
stability  and  draining  scarce  resources  from 
the  task  of  nation-building.  But  to  say.  as 
-ome  erstwhile  friends  of  foreign  aid  have 
said  this  year,  that  It  would  be  better  to  have 
no  .-lid  at'all  rather  than  see  the  Department 
cf  Defense  engaged  as  an  arms  broker  to 
poor  nations  is  equally  dangerous.  To  remove 
nil  discretion  from  the  executive  and  to  dog- 
matize universally  about  the  evils  of  military 
assistance  is  to  smother  the  national  interest 
rather  than  define  It.  ,      ,       ,    .v, 

A  final  example  of  false  perfectlnnlsm  is  the 
tendency  of  Congress  to  over-extol  the  virtues 
of  continuous  oversight  and  review.  Self- 
criticism  and  accountability  to  Congress  are 
highly  desirable  but.  unrelieved,  they  can 
also  be  oppressive  and  unproductive,  not  only 
for  our  own  aid  administrators  but  for  those 
in  recipient  nations  as  well.  Almost  all  parts 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  are  now  subject 
to  annual  review  by  the  foreign  affairs  and 
appropriations  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  There  has  usually  been  little 
mesh  between  the  views  of  the  parallel  com- 
mittees in  House  and  Senate  or  the  two  In 
each  body.  Moreover,  the  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  "Aid  Bill  usually  extends  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  each  session  of  Con- 
press,  so  that  a  new  bill  must  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress only  weeks  after  the  previous  one  has 
been  enacted 

President  Kennedy  and  Senator  Fulbright 
strenuously  sought  to  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion period  to  several  years  to  permit  ad- 
equate planning,  but  their  prr-por.als  f  nlled  to 
get  Congressional  approval.  Mrre  recently, 
the  House  Foreign  .Affairs  Committee  has 
tried  unavallingly  and  without  echo  in  the 
Senate  to  obtain  a  tv.o-year  authon;'..uion 
With  a  two-vear  cycle,  the  whole  battle  would 
not  have  to  be  fought  all  over  again  year  after 
year  Yet  each  new  Congress  wruld  r:nt  lose 
the  opportunity  to  mr.ke  noerlcd  changes  and 
evaluate  propress. 

Here  aealn  counsels  cf  perfection  in  fact 
hinder  public  undemanding.  The  excessive 
debate  -.nd  niaiu-uvenng  over  foreicn  r.ssist- 
ance  cive  I'.c  pu'.^i.c  the  niprcs.ion  ihut  the 
program  is  nvj.ch  biigcr  than  it  is  and  make 
it  difficult  for  success  .md  progress  to  re- 
ceive attention.  The  atmosphere  is  too  liti- 
gious for  Kcod  public  policy.  There  is  too 
much  overhead— m  energies  absorbed  and 
time  consumed— necessarily  applied  by  the 
administrators  of  foreign  aid  to  the  defense  of 
the  program.  Accountability  in  excess  can  be 
as  sterile  as  complacent  neglect. 

Finally  the  over-all  decline  and  the  very 
narrow  margins  of  tolerance  in  Congressional 
support  for  the  program  iiave  also  increased 
the  temptation  of  friend  and  foe  alike  to 
fc-r'-e  the  ad.niinistration  to  accept  irrespon- 
sibly restrictive  or  crippling  amendments.  By 
ea'-h  tl^'-eat  the  already  vulnerable  program 
's  put  in  peril,  and  small  dedicated  groups 
in  Congress  are  able  to  extract  the  maximum 
price  for  their  support  of  the  final  aid  pack- 
age in  exchange  for  their  favorite  "Christmas 
Tree"  amendment. 

If  there  are  to  be  new  beginnings  in  aid — 
-'.ther  than  the  painful  perpetuation  of  the 
iiire  minimum— It  viW  require  all  developing 
nations  in  concert  to  mount  a  fresh  strategy. 
'i'j  any  reckoning,  the  combined  flow  of  both 
•lub'!"'  and  private  assistance  to  developing 
roLintriss  must  be  greatly  increased— perhaps 
i^r.ubipd  bv  1975.  If  there  is  to  be  an  ade- 
quate rate'of  real  growth  in  developing  coun- 
t-ies.  During  this  next  interval  we  must  have 
,1  new  statement  and  assessment  of  the  po- 
tentials and  sources  of  international  assist- 


ance This  must  not  be  just  another  struc- 
tural reordering  of  our  aid  administration. 
Such  administrative  permutations  are  .sec- 
ondary and  there  is  real  question  whether 
the  patient  is  now  too  weak  to  survive  major 
surgery  M\\  new  reore.iiuzauon  .should  flow 
from  a"  new  "level  of  cl'.ori,  not  be  a  substitute 

We  should  now  maturely  tmt'.'rst.iiid  that 
1967  is  not  1947  when  we  could  devise  a  hve- 
vear  proi^-.xm  of  economic  regeneration    But 
President  Woods  of  the  World  Bank  luus  uptly 
pointed    out    that    "we    may    be    back    to    a 
sort   of    1947     a    time   of   decision    In    which 
we  mav  either  turn  tiward  our  problems  or 
-.way  from  them  "  Mr.  Woods  recommended 
a     erand    assize"   bv    expert?   from    the    de- 
veloping c.nintries  simf-ar  to  the  panoramic 
studies  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Oliver 
Franks    and    Aver.!!    Harriman    before    the 
Marshall  Plan  took  linal  form.  "Today."  said 
Mr    Woods    "it  is  .high   time  to  work  out  a 
slmiL.r  perspective  of  the  proljlems  of  growth 
in  the  less  develo-^cd  countrle'^.  and  to  draw 
for  all  to  see.  a  generally  comprehensive,  ob- 
jective and   expert  picture  of  where  we  are 
and   where  we  can  .'o   Ir.om  here  "  There  Is 
now  a  b.isis  of  experi.-nce  and  a  perception  of 
prevotislv   buried  is.'^nrs  which  would  make 
svich  ..  reconnaiss.v...e  more  than  a  stale  re- 
hearsal   of   old    IhMs.   There   Is   also   a    more 
sober  realization  in  many  recipient  countries 
of  what  can  realistically  be  achieved  by  their 
o\v!i  resources  as  well  as  by  aid. 

;  hi'  notion  that  such  a  moment  lor  an  in- 
U~<\  .tlonal  .^'r-negy  lias  come  is  enhanced  by 
Mr  'McNim;:r.\'f  selection  .as  President  of  the 
World    Bank.    Not    only    does    he    have    the 
slauire  and  capacity  to  mobilize  such  a  ven- 
ture    but    he    h;is    always    had    a    clear    and 
fu'thright   view  of   the  inadequacy  of   mlli- 
li'rv  means  as  the  only  basis  of  security  and 
m.hiUtv    In  his  remarkable  speech  last  year 
in    Montreal,    he    pointed    out    that   ix)verty 
nnd  violence  are  partners  in  poor  countries. 
just  as  m  poor  ghettos  at  home.  By  his  analy- 
sis   the  belief  that  economic  development  is 
more   unsettling  than  continued  stagnation 
c'oe-=  not  hold.  There  is  much  more  evidence 
to     sustain     the     argument     that     security 
progresses  with  development  and  that  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
military    involvement    by    Western    nations 
than   promote   itr  There   is.   in   his   view,   an 
•irrefutable    relationship    between    violence 
and      economic      backwardness."     especially 
when    in  a  few  vears.  the  total  number  of 
restless   voune   people   tinder   fifteen   in   the 
.Southern  half  of  the  planet  v^ill  equal  the 
total  population  of  the  developed  countries 
in  the  North.  "We  have  come  to  identify   se- 
curity   with    military    hardware."    he    .s.aid. 
•But  it  just  isn't  so.  .  .  .  And  we  need  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  facts  of  the  matter  if  we 
want    to    see    security   survive    and    grow    in 
the  .southern  half  of  the  globe." 

At  a  time  when  military  budgets  the  worid 
over  exceed  ■^160  billion,  and  when  the  real 
national   income   of   most   developed   states 
is  rising  at  least  3  to  4  per  cent  annually, 
there  is  neither  logic  nor  •i\-lsdom— but  clear- 
ly great  danger— in  the  deceleration  of  aid. 
Whatever  one's  position  on  Vietnam,  what- 
ever ones  sense  of  limited  progress  in  other 
areas   of   the   world,   we  cannot  neglect   the 
basic  threats  posed  by  the  economic  division 
between  rich  and  poor.  We  act  too  often  as 
if  we  lacked  anv  capacity  to  meet  this  threat. 
•We  may.'    says  Mr.  Woods,  "have  stolen 
the  Promethean  fire  but  at  present  we  do 
little  more  than  complain  that  it  is  burning 
our  fingers."  The  Vietnam  confrontation  is 
a    serious   one   that   must   be   resolved,    but 
what  would  its  solution  in  terms  of  world 
security   achieve   if   India  or   Indonesia  slip 
into  hopeless  chaos  in  the  interim?  To  opt 
out  of  international  assistance  would  be  just 
as  crippling  a  blow  to  our  influence  as  would 
be  a  defeat  on  the  battlefield. 

The  hard  facts  of  life  concerning  aid  to 
developing  nations— its  duration,  its  scale. 
its  inevitable  errors,  its  crucial  importance 
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to  the  American  pe<iple-  must  be  forthright- 
ly  set  before  us  and  dramatically  redefined. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  dl.slUuslon  with 
a  reduced  program  compounds  the  damage, 
bec-iuse   it   comes   at   the   ver>-    time   that   a 
Kood  number  of  recipient  nations  are  hnally 
reaching  the  stage  where  aid  is  sh.>wlng  effec- 
tive ..nd  growing  Impact   It  is  senseless  that 
of  t'le  two  main  instrument-s  for  the  condii.i 
of  loreign  policy- arms  and  aid-  we  throttle 
down  the  least  costly  and  the  most  humane 
We   must  condition  ourselves  U>  the  l;.ct 
that     as   David    Rockefeller   has   said:    "'I  he 
shaping   of   viable   political,  s.iclal   and   eco- 
nomic institutions  in  the  backward  areas  is 
a  plodding  proce.ss  at  best."  To  such  a  candid 
portrayal  public  opinion  will  not  be  resist- 
ant   If  aid  policy  has  forthright  clarity,  and 
If   it   is  a   part  of  an   international   strategy 
of  growth    and   if  other  countries  seize  the 
occ.slon  and  raise  their  contributions,  then 
there  is  a  chance  for  reestablishing  a  com- 
mitment in  this  country  to  new  enterprise 
and  an  infusion  of  new  t^ilents    At  the  very 
moment   that    prospects   are   gloomiest,   the 
ingredients  of  a   new  development  stntegy 
mav  be  formlne    However,  time  is  short. 


Hon.  Bernard  A.  Growman  Comment!  on 
Theater  Subsidies 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NBW     YORK. 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
con.stituent.  Hon.  Bernard  A.  Grossman, 
the  distinguished  former  president  of  the 
Federal  Bar  A.s.sociatlon  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  is  now 
chairman  of  that  organization's  Law  of 
the  Theater  Committee.  In  such  capacity 
he  has  conducted  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing symposia  in  recent  years  on  matters 
theatrical,  including,  among  others,  one 
that  became  a  best  .seller  on  the  subject 
of    Financing  a  Theatrical  Production. 

A  recent  edition  of  Variety,  the  "the- 
atrical bible."  carried  his  comments  on 
subsidies  as  follows: 

We  are  now  in  an  era  where  "take  it  easy" 
follows  closely  after  "heUo";  where  the  one- 
time 40-hour  workweek  is  on  the  way  down 
to  30  hours;  and  where,  mirabile  dictu.  man  s 
mental  work,  as  well  as  his  physical  will  soon 
be  done  for  him  by  machines. 

This  will  be  the  death  of  many  of  our 
sacred  eplurams  about  the  nobility  of  labor 
Averaee-man.  in  ever  growing  numbers,  wiu 
no  longer  do  any  appreciable  amount  of 
work.  He  will  have  a  heretofore  unimaginable 
leisure. 

Yet  behind  this  '  Idyll"  there  will  be  tin- 
easiness  and  tensions.  Man  will  not  hud  it 
easy  to  live  in  a  society  In  which  he  has  few 
of  the  old  responsibilities:  where  the  task  of 
Improving  himself  is  optional,  and  where  a 
citizen  can  choose  to  do  little  or  nothing,  or 
just  sit  on  a  park  bench. 

The  idea,  and  the  appeal  of  tubsidics  i. 
theatre  is  based  on  this  world-io-come.  Gov 
ernment  and  industry  :.re  planning  to  solv. 
the  inevitable.  It  is  their  aim  to  fill  the  work- 
week with  a  substitute  with  social  signifi- 
cance. 

The  fundamental  theory  behind  this  is 
good  This  Committee  on  the  Theatre,  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  supports  It  in 
principle. 

Mr.  Grossman  has  written  me  that  he 
"notes  with  regret  that  Congress  has  cut 
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subsidies  for  the  arts  and  humaniUes 
program,  and.  therefore,  for  the  theater." 

After  presenting  his  usual  cogent,  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
need,  with  which  I  certainly  concur,  he 
concluded : 

HopefuUy.  our  United  States  poverty  pro- 
grams will  not  be  directed  at  low  Income, 
alone,  but  at  low  culture,  too:  and  colleges 
across  the  country  wlU  continue  to  be  able 
to  use  theatre  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  views 
espoused  by  Mr.  Grossman,  and.  I  trust, 
persuaded  thereby. 


The  Negro  Urban  Slam 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OP   QXINOtS 

IN  THE  SESATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  my  State  of  Illinois,  a 
unique,  privately  initiated  ghetto  re- 
newal program  is  getting  under  way. 
Called  "toward  responsible  freedom," 
and  sponsored  by  the  Community  Re- 
newal Society  which  io  an  85-year-oId 
organization  devoted  to  serving  the  inner 
city,  the  program  seeks  massive  renewal 
of  a  ghetto  area  of  about  50.000  popula- 
tion through  community  organization, 
rehabilitating  homes,  -aising  earned  in- 
come levels,  improving  education,  train- 
ing, health  and  welfare,  and  offering 
legal  assistance. 

Primarily  "toward  responsible  free- 
dom" seeks  business  involvement,  and 
business  is  in  many  instances  seeking 
counsel  as  to  what  form  its  inner  city 
involvement  shall  take.  Donald  L.  Bene- 
dict, executive  director  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Society  and  one  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable white  men  in  America  on  ghetto 
conditions,  set  forth  some  fresh  and 
provocative  guidelines  for  business  in  a 
recent  address  before  a  national  public 
relations  seminar  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Be- 
cause of  their  relevance  In  the  current 
urban  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  may  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Negro   Urban  Slum:    America's  No.   1 

Domestic  Peoblem 
(By  Dr.  Donald  L.  Benedict,  execuUve  direc- 
tor. Community  Renewal  Society,  Chicago, 
111.,  before  the  18th  annual  social  science 
seminar  for  pubUc  relations  leaders,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  February  14,  1968) 
Mr.   Chairman,    ladies   and   gentlemen,   at 
the  outset  I  must  be  boldly  franlc  about  my 
own  ability  to  comprehend  the  present  urban 
crisis.  For  28  years  I  have  lived  and  worked 
m  the  ghettos  of  American  ciUes— In  Harlem, 
Newark.  Detroit.  East  Harlem,  Cleveland  and 
now  Chicago— but  I  must  confess  that  the 
longer  I  have  been  involved,  the  more  mas- 
sive  and   complex   have   the   problems   ap- 
peared. This  feeling  has  led  to  neither  despair 
nor  paralysis,  but  it  has  led  to  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  urban  slum  ghetto  is  the 
most   difficult  and   serious  problem  ever  to 
confront  our  nation.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  our  very  survival  Is  dependent  upon 
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its  solution.  The  oerlousnees  of  the  current 
crisis  and  the  accompanying  black  rebellion 
was  underscored  by  John  Gardner  who  said 
as  he  left  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  "No  society  can  live 
In  constant  tumult.  We  will  have  either  a 
civil  order  In  which  discipline  is  IntemaUzed 
in  the  breast  of  each  free  and  responsible 
citizen  or,  sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  repres- 
sive measures  designed  to  re-establish  order."' 
(Reported  In  Time  magazine,  February  2, 
1968.1 

E^-er  since  the  riots  of  last  summer,  our 
predicament  has  become  clear.  The  black 
people  of  America  are  convinced  that  riot- 
ing does  seem  to  produce  change.  Yet  at  the 
.same  time  rioting  is  creating  a  deep  and 
hostile  backlash  that  could  lead  to  repres- 
sive measures  against  the  black  community. 
We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  basic  changes  in  our  social, 
economic  and  political  system  can  be  made 
with  sufficient  speed  to  head  off  the  collision 
course  we  are  at  present  pursuing.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  on  the  horizon 
is  the  emerginc  response  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  the  urban  crisis. 

No  doubt  the  private  corporation  has 
much  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
crisis.  However,  even  with  the  help  of  busi- 
ness, this  will  not  be  easy.  Ghetto  residents 
are  not  necessarily  filled  with  trust  and  ad- 
miration for  the  business  conmiunity.  Com- 
panies will  have  to  win  their  way.  Even 
business  may  have  some  bullt-lu  limitations, 
such  as  the  maximization  of  profits,  that 
win  make  dealing  with  the  ghetto  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  What  if  the  ghetto  turns  out, 
not  to  be  a  profitable  market?  How  far  can 
profit-oriented  corporations  go  with  such 
ventures  of  good  works?  I  suppose  that  each 
company  will  have  to  decide  this  question 
for  itself,  but  there  is  some  validity  to  the 
argument  that  unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken  by  all  of  us.  there  may  be  no  society 
left  from  which  to  seek  profits. 

In  attempting  to  point  to  some  possible 
courses  of  action  for  the  business  commu- 
nity. I  have  dU-lded  this  talk  Into  three  re- 
lated parte.  First,  some  asstmiptions  under- 
U-lng  the  definition  of  the  problem:  second, 
some  guidelines  for  action  by  business  or- 
ganizations: third,  a  proposed  concrete 
model  for  action  called  "Toward  Responsible 
Freedom." 

I.    .ASSUMPTIONS   B.\SED    ON    THE   DETINITION 
OF     THE    PROBLEM 

When  one  looks  critically  at  the  urban 
crisis,  there  are  certain  basic  assumptions 
which  emerge  from  a  careful  definition  of 
the  problem.  First,  the  current  plight  of  the 
urban  black  poor  Is  quite  unlike  that  of  any 
other  group  that  heis  made  Its  way  on  to  the 
American  economic  escalator.  This  group  of 
poor  people  Is  black  and  In  a  country  filled 
with  deep  hostility  toward  people  of  color, 
this  presents  a  continuing  problem  In  their 
drive  for  upward  mobility.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  tight  system  of  racism  In  America  which 
makes  this  problem  more  than  a  personal 
individual  problem.  It  is  a  corporate  problem. 
Any  long-term  solution  of  the  urban  crisis 
means  that  the  corporate  system  of  racism 
must  be  destroyed.  This  necessitates  cor- 
porate or  collective  action  as  well  as  Indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Second,  the  problem  is  not  just  one  of  be- 
ing poor.  While  it  is  true  that  the  black  poor 
receive  the  poorest  education,  the  worst  hous- 
ing, inadequate  representation  before  the 
courts  and.  In  general,  the  least  in  the  way 
of  city  services,  they  are  confronted  with  an 
even  deeper  problem.  One  might  call  this  the 
people  problem.  BaslcaUy  the  black  poor  are 
also  afiUcted  with  a  destructive  self-image 
brought  on  by  years  of  facing  a  discrimina- 
tory system.  They  characteristically  possess 
a  deep  sense  of  alienation  and  rage  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  which 
destroys  Internal  conflaence  and  appears  as 
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apathy.  We  have  seen  the  expression  of  this 
self-rage  in  the  recent  rioting.  Any  program 
which  does  not  adequately  deal  with  this 
people  problem  is  doomed  to  failure.  Houses 
and  schools  can  be  built  and  Jobs  offered,  but 
unless  the  people  problem  Is  realistically 
faced,  there  can  be  few  solutions  to  the 
ghetto  crisis. 

Third,  many  people  are  now  coming  to 
realize  that  the  problems  inherent  m  the 
urban  crisis  are  Interrelated.  In  the  past, 
people  concerned  with  the  urban  crisis  often 
sought  solutions  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
interests.  Many  companies,  because  their 
handle  was  Jobs,  saw  Jobs  as  the  prime  target. 
Others  saw  education  as  the  sole  answer. 
Still  others  have  been  convinced  that  hous- 
ing was  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  urban 
crUls  One  might  also  add  that  some  who 
have  sensed  the  people  problem  advocate 
marching  on  City  Hall  so  that  "Mr.  Charlie" 
would  become  aware  of  the  problem  and  fix 
it  as  he  has  always  done  in  the  past.  A  recent 
editorial  in  Fortune  points  up  clearly  this 
new  awareness  of  the  Interrelatedness  of 
urban  problems.  "The  new  wisdom  about  the 
cities  begins  vrtth  an  awareness  that  race  and 
hotising  and  Jobs  and  education  and  welfare 
aU  interact.  Coping  effectively  with  any  one 
of  these  generally  requires  coping  with  sev- 
eral others  at  the  same  time.  In  place  of  ex- 
perU,  then,  we  need  the  kind  of  systematic 
thinking  that  U  accustomed  to  tackling  prob- 
lems with  many  variables."  (Fortune,  page 
128  January,  1968.)  The  fact  Is  that  the 
urban  slum  ghetto  is  an  interrelated  system 
created  by  the  breakdown  of  a  variety  of  so- 
cial forces.  Such  an  understanding  leads  one 
to  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  problem. 

Fourth,  there  Is  an  obvious  lack  of  tech- 
nical skill  available  In  the  slum  ghetto.  By 
and  large,  those  with  funcUonal  skills  have 
made  it  out  to  greener  pastures.  Therefore, 
there  arises  not  only  the  problem  of  skill 
and  know-how  in  dealing  with  ghetto  prob- 
lems but  also  the  accompanying  problem 
of  getting  slum  people  to  accept  such  advice 
and  training  from  outside  sources.  Ghetto 
residents  find  advice  by  whites  almost  com- 
pletely unacceptable  and  find  It  difficult 
to  accept  the  word  of  their  black  brothers 
If  these  brothers  live  outside  the  area  and  are 
associated  with  what  Is  looked  upon  as  the 
establishment.  New  and  creative  ways  must 
be  found  to  make  the  skill  and  know-how  of 
the  broad  community  acceptable  In  the 
ghetto. 

Along  with,  and  closely  related  to,  technical 
know-how  Is  the  lack  of  what  one  may  call 
problem-solving  or  decision-making  ma- 
chinery. Often  ghetto  groups  can  be  orga- 
nized to  exhibit  great  hostility  and  militancy 
but  do  not  possess  the  problem-solving  or 
decision-making  structure  to  creatively  find 
necessary  solutions.  This  lack  must  also  be 
•defined  as  part  of  the  problem. 

Fifth,  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
urban  slum  ghetto  lacks  Investment  capital. 
Like  an  underdeveloped  country.  It  Is  seen  a3 
a  high-risk  area  where  greater  profits  will  be 
required  to  make  investment  profitable.  This 
becomes  clear  In  terms  of  higher  housing 
rentals,  higher  Insurance  rates  and  a  double 
standard  of  prices  at  grocery  stores.  Now 
many  corporations  are  beginning  to  see  the 
ghetto  as  a  great  untapped  market  for  their 
products.  This  may  well  be  the  case  but  if 
we  merely  continue  to  allow  capital  from 
outside  the  ghetto  to  cream  off  the  profit,  we 
will  not  have  brought  the  ghetto  into  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  system.  We  must 
find  a  w.%y  for  money  invested  in  the  ghetto 
to  circulate  there  and  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment potential  of  the  ghetto  residents.  The 
ghetto  must  be  seen  as  an  undercapitalized, 
underdeveloped  country  which  must  Itself 
amass  some  capital  investment  In  order  to 
compete  In  its  own  market.  Lack  of  high-risk 
seed  capital  is  a  basic  part  of  the  ghetto 
problem. 
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There  may  well  be  other  and  even  more 
Important  facets  in  the  definition  of  the 
problem  of  the  urban  ghetto.  However,  any 
corporation  hoping  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  this  crisis  would  be  well 
advised  to  have  a  clear  definition  of  the  prob- 
lem t>efore  setting  out  to  solve  it. 

II.    SOME    DlIDELINrS    FOR    ACTION    liY    r.VSINE.-.S 
OnCANI/.ATIONS 

A.  Guidelines  for  admO.isf  of  ion 
Given  the  above  definition  of  the  problem, 

I  wo'Ud  .suggest  ccrt.iln  guidelines  {..r  ;-xtlon 
by  business  or-r.iiiiziitions  th.it  ;r.i.sht  prove 
helpful    The   first    such    guideline   .-^eems   so 
obvioVLs  that  It  .-hould  not  need  to  be  i.t.-.ted 
Yot  I  discover  th.U  bu.Mness  firms,  like  .social 
reencles   and   the   churches,   have   pre.it   dif- 
ficulty  in   the   human   relations   field   when 
loll  'Wing  effective  princlplps  of  business  ad- 
ministration. Quite  simply,  the  criteria  used 
in  business  adminiptrntion  mu.st  be  u.--r-d   ;.s 
far  as  possible  In  determining  the  vr.lidity  of 
ghetto   progr.ims.   Namely    the   questions   of 
cffir-lency,     result     orientation.     iK-rfo'm.ince 
and  evaluation  must  be  built  into  chett  j  pro- 
grams   just    .TS    they    ;.re    in    other    business 
enterprises.    It    is    true    that    some    of    the 
human   variables   may    be   more    dimcult    to 
evilu.tt*  init  there  is  a  surnrisine  number  of 
new  techniques  of  evaluation  that  mtist  be 
Injected  into  current  .' nd  proiwsed  prosr.ims. 
I   find    that   c:>mp.anv   policy    in   relation   to 
ca'-por-.te  gifts  is  often  based  on  past  political 
consideration.  I  will  I'lve  to  your  charitv.  and 
you  give  to  mine.  Emotional  attachments  to 
certain  Institutions  which   now  m'ty  '«  the 
most  paternaUstlc  :ind  damaging  often  dic- 
tate   company    glvln?.    The    relatively    small 
amount    of    money    available    for    cornorate 
giving  must  be  u::cd  m  the  mo.st  rffective  mid 
efficient     way     possible.     In     other     words, 
evaluate   the   results   of   your   current   con- 
tributions with  a  view  to  results.  Remember 
that    the    emerelng    urban    crisis    will    tike 
sophisticated    programs.    The    problem    has 
changed,  which  ?eems  to  mdlc.-ite  th.nt  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  problem  may  well  require 
radical  change  in  emphasis  and  orientation. 
For  this  reason   every   corporation  should 
set  aside  some  of  its  corpor.ate  gifts  for  dem- 
onstration   r.nd    exploration    with    hlah-risk 
programs.  Re.-earch  and  development  v.lll  be 
needed  as  much  in  the  solution  of  the  urban 
crisis  as  It  is  in  vour  own  busine.s.s.  Some  of 
the  major  foundations  are  seeing  this  clearly 
and  are  reorienting  the  direction  of   their 
grants. 

B.  Guidrliiies  for  program  plnnviiig 
Beyond    the   normal   criteria   for   effective 

administration  of  programs,  there  are  special 
criteria  related  to  effective  ghetto  ijrogram- 
ming  that  should  be  delineated.  There  are  at 
least  six  such  guidelines  that  may  prove 
helpful. 

1.  Develop  a  Total  Strategy 
Often  business  concerns  base  their  total 
corporate  gifts  prosrram  on  proximity  to 
their  plant  or  workers.  No  doubt  these  are 
basic  factors  that  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, but  I  would  plead  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  total  strategy.  We  have  to  see 
the  metropolis  as  a  unit.  The  most  explosive 
and  needy  ghetto  area  may  not  possess  ruf- 
ficiently  strong  corporations  to  develop  an 
effective  program.  It  may  be  that  ftrcups  of 
companies  should  turn  their  attention  on 
certain  difficult  areas  whether  their  plant  is 
directly  involved  or  r.ot.  Likewise,  companies 
must  be  alert  to  promising  demonstration 
programs  whether  they  happen  to  be  in  their 
neighborhood  or  not.  In  fact,  with  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  companies  moving  out  of  the 
ghetto  neighborhoods,  a  policy  of  strictly 
neighborhood  giving  may  not  get  at  some  of 
our  most  explosive  areas. 

2.  Recognize  the  Interlocking  Circle   of 

Urban  Problems 
As  I   Indicated   in   the   definition   of   the 
problem,  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the 


\irban  crisis  Jobs,  training,  motivation, 
housing,  education,  legal  assistance,  and 
health  and  welfare  needs  are  all  interlocked. 
Tliey  constitute  the  culture  of  poverty.  It 
is  at  this  verv  iiolnt  that  some  companies 
may  be  most  helpful  in  seeking  solutions  to 
the  urban  crisis.  Some  systems  cncineers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  city  as  a  total  .systems 
comolPX.  attempting  to  uiterrelaTe  ,.11  its 
dcmograj.hlc.  economic,  social  and  i)hysical 
coiT.ponents  in  a  search  for  integrated  solu- 
tions. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  \alue 
of  this  approach,  but  certainly  the  attempt 
to  interrelate  the  complex  \ar;..bles  ot  the 
city  urganirm  thould  lit-  cn-.HiraECd  It  would 
ver'm  that  the  innnlte  \ari.ables  rf  human 
behavior  miRht  make  this  systems  approach 
imno-sslble  but  then,  a  lew  \ears  atro.  a  trip 
to  tlic  ni-on  seemed  impo.sible,  too.  Indeed, 
.f  /!r:-ilrins  would  work  .-.i  the  ghetto  prolv 
lom  wUh  ihe  s.ame  Innovation  and  Ingrnr.ity 
u.  rd  in  the  spare  program,  we  migl.t  soon 
fvp;-ct  some  rca.sonable  solutions.  .'M  any  rate 
it  is  anp.ircnt  tliat  the  urb.m  cri.sis  is  not 
gont:'  to  i)e  solved  bv  just  more  jobs  or  the 
•jv.frtncr  of  emnlovment  .-tandard.".  Wc  are 
in  fact  "faced  with  a  highly  complex  and  In- 
terlocking set  of  factors  which  have  produced 
the  urban  crisis.  Consequently,  solutions  may 
well  appear  to  be  fonvilcx  and  int!:-rlo-:'king. 

?..  How  the  Money  Is  Spent  May  Be  as  Im- 
portant as  How  Much 
Given    ihe   prevailing  mood   of   the   phetto 
black  man.  money  bjjcnt  in  the  gnetto  will 
liave  to  have  us  few  strings  as  pcssible.  Black 
Aineric.ms  are  on    t  radical  '  do  it  yourself 
kick.    The    "white    eslablishiaenf    has    told 
tl.em    iiow    to   do    things   for    too   lon^:.    In- 
d.calue   of    Jiis   mood   was  the  rejection   of 
-iOO.OOO    Ijv    D.-troit    ijlack    militants    vhen 
ihev   were  "told    thcv    oouki    get    tlie    money 
only  If  thev  cooperated  with  the  l^iiick  mod- 
erates. It  is  going  to  be  IncreasiniJly  difficult 
IlT  business  grouiu^  as  well  as  foundati.-.>n3  to 
deli-rniine    the    usc   of    their   money    in   the 
ghetto.  Likewise,  we  must  bo  prepared  to  bee 
funds   used  acalnst   the  rc!f-lnterrst  of   th.'; 
dor'or.  Gifts  by  companies  to  ehetto  rroups 
seeding  .solutions  to  urb.m  problems  are  not 
•'■..'nt;  to  dr-tcr  .such  CTOups  Ircm  being  criti- 
cal of  corporations  or  even  in  taking  action 
ugainst  them.  To  .iccept  the  use  of  company 
funds    in    this   manner   will   require   a    hiah 
degree    of    maturity    and    soph istic-a lion    on 
the  jiart  of  comr.any  boards  of  directors  a.s 
well  as  stockholders. 


4.  Self-Hclo  and  .Sc-.t-Determination  Are 
C.'.rdinal' Principles  lor  the  Solution  of  the 
Urban  Crisis 

The  economic  and   social   development  of 
the    ghetto    will    require    absolute    telf-help 
and    self-determination.    This    will    require 
great   skill    on   the   part   of    American    com- 
panies  Even  Prrtune  with  all  of  their  know- 
how   drops    back    into    the    old    jiaternalism 
syndrome    when    in    an    editorial    they    say: 
"A  '■■ingle   contract  might,   for   example,   in- 
volve  designing  as  well   as   building   houses 
for  slum  dwellers  and  providing  them  with 
social   services,   ranging   from   child   care   to 
vocational    training.    .  .  •  What   mainly    has 
to   be    done    for    urban    Negroes    right    now 
concerns    lobs."   W^e    are    not   used    to   tak- 
ing seriously  the  wishes  and  desires  of  peo- 
ple  who   are   powerless.   Yet    if   ghetto   peo- 
ple  are  going  to   turn   the   cycle  of   poverty 
thev  are  going  to  have  to  participate  in  cie- 
cisibn-maklng.  There  is  a  vast  and  compre- 
hensive     management      training      program 
needed   In  the   urban  ghettos.   Such   a   pro- 
gram must  be  based  in  on-the-job  problem 
iolving    It  must   take   with   seriousness   the 
necessity    of    self-help    and    self-determina- 
tion   Perhaps  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  adjustments  for  companies  to  make. 
Managers  are  zo  enamored  with  their  own 
decision-making  that  they  may  approach  the 
ghetto    as    a    department    of    the    company 
rather    than    as    an    autonomous    division. 
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Ghetto  neighborhoods  themselves  must  form 
autonomous    development    organzatlons    ca- 
pable   of    ircallne    a    human    .uMrcnment 
through  corporate  action   In  essence  the  iTcal 
of    urlian    ghetto    programs    should    be    the 
creation    of    black    indiktenous    nrighborhood 
organizations  capable  of  enll.stins  the  whole 
e-ninninitv   m  decision-making  processes  fo 
that  cwnorshlp  and  thcrelorc  control  of  the 
community    will    be    in    the    hands   of    l.-rnl 
rtMdei.t'   TIU.-^.  alter  all.  has  i.lwivs  been  t'  .• 
American     dream.    The    queFtion     is:     Will 
Amr-rlcan  btisniesses  ).'ive  ol  their  inor.ry    ....'t 
skill   toward   the   development   of    this   l:lnrt 
of  ■df-detcrmlnlng    orcanizatlon?    I     think 
thev     will     bccau.so     they     .are     pr-gmatists 
rn.uph  lo  know  that  this  is  the  only   typj 
of  development  process  that  will  w.irk  in  the 
scn.^c   -th.,!   it   will   enl.st   local    residents    in 
the    battle    of    the    slums     People    will    par- 
ticipate If  they  are  ic:pon.sible   for  the  de- 
clai'.ns. 

5    BuMne.ss  Corporations  .should  E-stabllsh  a 
New  Pigeonhole  lor  Urban  Cubing 
Manv        companies,        foundations        atd 
(hu-rlies  have  already  lecogtuzed  the  uiban 
irlsi-.  m-  t.'-lablishiiig  a  .peclal  gift  fatcqory 
to    be    used    in    the    urban    crlMs.   This    has 
H-.eant.  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  ^l';"-^'"^^; 
that  manv  ol  our  old  pioixr.r.ns  iclat.-d  U,  the 
urban  ghetto  were  not  effective.  Just  lo  be 
.  uing  to  worthy  causes  Is  no  longer  acrept- 
•ible    Chrl.-nmas  baskets   and  old   clothes  or 
(omt'ativ  parlies  lor  the  nrK-hborhood  p  >or 
mav  be'mttnsifvlng  ihe  problem.    This  -auI 
require  th.u  bu.-lness  be  fioxible  and  imaaii.- 
atlvc  as  It  looks  at  urban  pro'?r..ms.  No  fro,;p 
or  apen.-y.should  be  ruled  out  on  the  basis 
of  their  ;.pon:;orshlp.  It  is  th-lr  program  pr(  - 
ioction   and   perform.ince   that   is   crucial.    I 
would  U-.  EO  bold  as  to  suggest  that  even  £.>me 
churdies  agencies  might  have  progrtan  pro- 
posals and  a  record  of  pcrformanre  ^hal  in,.y 
m.tke    a    real    .onlrlbutlon    to    the    gh.-tto 
pr  'i5lrm. 
G    Business  Centered  in  liie  Gheto  v;.il 

Require  a  hUli   Build"p 
In  order  for  companies  to  effectively  m.-e 
ho  the  arena  of  the  urban  crisis  they  wnl 
.,«d  to  develop  expert  urban  ;  peciahsts  wit.-. 
hp\e  had  practical  chetto  experience  as  well 
>.s"  bon-iz   capable    ol    strategy    ..nd    prosrim 
formulation    Dealing   with   the   "^h^" '   7'^;_' j 
reouires  a  new  kind  of  expertise.  As.  Murray 
Iincoln    lormcr  President  of  Natlonwlae  l!i- 
■urancc  Company,  indicated  bv  the  title  ol 
his   autoblowaphy,   every   company   need,   a 
■Vic.-'    Presidr-nt   m    Cii.arpe   vi    RevoUifi-n 
Ml  ol  this  !S  to  sav  that  re.mpanies  through 
their   giving  policy   and   the  detachment  ■  f 
m-n  with  snociahzed  skills  ■  -n  make  a  i-eai 
coi'ributioA   to   the   solution   of   the   urban 
en  IS    However,  it  will  take  a  major  stathng 
tcb  in  most  companies  to  make  this  a  real- 
ity   I    mleht   r.dd    that   the   i-'f-st  sources   of 
m.inp-.wer  I  know  are  the  I.rpe  numbers  of 
'rm-r  <-ltv  pastors,  manv  eif  whom  have  eon- 
=id?rr.ble  expcrtl.se  In  slum  pr -blems  but  are 
leavlnu  the   church   because   it   lias   not   yet 
i.dequatelv  redirected  its  priorities  to  move 
w.fi  p  iwer  into  the  urban  scene. 

I  l-.ope  that  these  suggested  guidelines  have 
indicated  lo  you  that  business  must  l>e  .s 
innovative  and  adventuresome  in  :'PP->'^'8 
•ts  technical  .-kills  and  resources  ta  the  rti'-t- 
10  crisis  as  It  h.^  been  in  the  space  pro- 
eram  What  is  required  here  are  thin,:.s  -S 
bold  and  progressive  ius  business  research  and 
devrlopment  units  have  pr.^ducod.  and  ..s 
complex  as  the  systems  approach  to  xii'^- 
term  planning.  Corporations  have  .a  habit  of 
making  long-term  plans  and  .tetting  reFi;._.s. 
This  is  what  is  needed  in  the  attr.ck  ■  r  :ae 
ghetto,  rather  than  just  -urning  on  wa.er 
sprinklers  at  the  last  mirute  to  cool  the  hot 
sumnier. 


ni.        TOWARD    RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM'     -VS    ONE 
GHETTO    MODEL 

M  order  vo  build  a  model  program  based 
on    the    five    original    :issumptions.    let   n.e 
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briefly  explain  the  "Toward  Responsible 
Freedom"  proposal  of  the  Community  Re- 
newal society  in  Chicago.  This  propoeal  haa 
emerged  out  of  85  years'  experience  In  the 
low-income  area*  of  Chicago,  especially  w^th 
our  recent  work  in  community  organization 
and  the  development  of  a  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  program 

•Toward  Responsible  Freedom  Is  a  8J  3 
minion  demonstration  project  to  be  devel- 
oped in  a  neighborhood  of  approximately 
50  000  people.  We  have  researched  the  seven 
poverty  areas  of  Chicago  and  have  developed 
Ihree  major  criteria  for  selection:  dupUca- 
billty  representativeness  and  size.  The  seven 
potential  site  communities  are  now  being 
closely  examined  In  relation  to  their  physical 
renewal  potential,  resources  potential— what 
Wnd  of  help  could  we  expect  from  local  busi- 
ness churches  and  other  agencies  at  work  in 
the 'neighborhood,  and  receptivity  poten- 
tial—will the  local  leadership  actually  ne- 
gotiate with  us  to  develop  this  program'^  In 
short,  do  they  want  us? 

When  we  are  assured  of  a  major  portion 
of  the  organizing  funds,  we  will  begin  ne- 
gotiations with  existing  groups  in  a  poten- 
tial site  community.  If  negotiations  are  suc- 
cessfully concluded,  a  contract  spelling  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  tern- 
porary  organizing  committee  and  the  Society 
will  be  signed  by  both  parties  and  an  invita- 
tion win  be  extended  to  the  Society  to  desig- 
nate that  community  as  the  target  area  for 
TRP.  At  this  point  the  community  organiza- 
tion process  will  begin. 

We  have  used  the  term  "saturated  commu- 
nity organization"  to  describe  this  process. 
The  concern  is  to  saturate  the  neighborhood 
with  units  of  participation  m  which  local 
residents  can  plan  and  act  together  on  issues 
of  common  concern  or  around  felt  needs, 
even  as«exlstlng  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions shall  be  enlisted  and  cultivated.  After 
some  nine  months  of  intensive  organizing 
effort  it  Is  expected  that  the  various  orga- 
nizational units  win  come  together  to  create 
a  Councn  of  Community  Organizations  which 
would  be  the  permanent  decision  making 
body  and  the  most  representative  voice  of 
the  community.  The  precise  structure  of  the 
Council  win  be  determined  by  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  emergence  of  the  Council  makes  pos- 
sible the  next  step  in  the  process,  i.e.,  the 
development  of  resource  boards.  These  boards 
provide  the  means  by  which  technical  re- 
sources are  generated  and  become  acceptable 
to  the  Council.  These  resource  boards  oper- 
ate as  technical  consultants  to  the  Council 
with  only  advisory  powers.  We  anticipate 
Jive  resource  boards— in  earned  Income, 
housing,  education  and  training,  legal  as- 
sistance and  health  and  welfare. 

The  third  major  component  of  the  Toward 
Responsible  Freedom  proposal  is  seed  money 
or  seed  capital.  While  the  proposal  makes 
ample  provision  for  program  funds  in  the 
several  areas  represented  by  the  resource 
boards,  we  have  provided  almost  $1  million 
to  be  used  as  a  revolving  investment  fund  by 
the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  development. 
Present  budget  estimates  provide  $650,000  for 
business  development,  most  of  which  will 
probably  be  done  In  cooperation  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  $250,000 
as  seed  capital  for  housing  development. 

As  these  funds  are  invested  by  the  Coun- 
cil using  the  appropriate  resource  board  to 
test  feasibility  of  a  given  proposal,  and  as 
the  capital  Is  returned  or  paid  back,  the 
money  would  be  placed  In  a  permanent  re- 
volving capital  fund  for  community  devel- 
opment by  the  Council. 

Thus  Toward  Responsible  Freedom  pro- 
poses to  build  an  indigenous  development 
corporation  which  represents  the  people  of 
the  community  and  is  equipped  In  terms  of 
capital  Investment  and  technical  skill  to 
increase  the  ownership  of  the  businesses  and 
homes  by  the  residents  themselves.  WhUe  I 
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do  not  have  time  here  to  develop  all  of  the 
aspects  of  Toward  Responsible  Freedom,  it 
is  clear  that  this  program  can  be  seen  as  an 
advance  risk  program  which  may  make  pos- 
sible a  community  stable  enough  to  receive 
further  Investment  of  funds  in  the  future. 

This  program  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
trust  Blacks  will  have  to  trust  that  whites 
will  honor  their  word  about  self-help  and 
self-determination.  Whites  wiU  have  to  bury 
their  myths  that  blacks  cannot  manage  their 
own    affairs 

But  the  real  question  is  whether  founda- 
tions corporations  and  individuals  will  make 
finances  available  to  ghetto  residents  so  that 
they  themselves  can  tackle  the  problem  of 
the  slume.  We  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  lately,  from  all  sectors  of  our  society, 
proclaiming  new  programs  aimed  at  alleviat- 
ing the  ghetto.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
sectors  are  awakening  to  the  challenge.  Yet 
here  again  I  must  ask  the  hard  questions 
of  all  Job  training,  business  development. 
housing,  education  and  legal  programs.  Are 
these  programs  developing  indigenous,  self- 
determining  neighborhood  organizations,  and 
are  they  aiding  local  residents  to  bund  up 
equitv  in  their  community?  Are  they  moving 
people  toward  self-help?  Stated  more  graphi- 
cally the  question  might  be  simply:  Will 
white  power  Invest  green  power  in  black 
power    in    order    to    develop    neighborhood 

power''  ^  , 

This  is  the  critical  question  that  must  be 
faced  by  foundations  and  corporations. 
Today  in  everv  American  city,  we  sWnd  at 
a  demonic  and  creative  moment.  Demonic 
in  the  sense  that  if  we  do  not  hear  the  cry 
of  desperation  from  the  ghetto,  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  socletv  may  be  rent  asunder. 
Creative  in  the  sense  that  ghetto  leadership, 
with  a  new  sense  of  confidence  in  blackness. 
is  reaching  out  to  deal  constructively  with 
complex  and  intricate  problems  which  can 
lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican  dream  of   equality  and  Justice  for  an. 
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Hazards  of  Hard  Pesticide$ 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  superb  editorial  appearing 
recently  in  the  Trenton.  Mich.,  Times 
setting  forth  the  extraordinary  hazard  of 
hard  pesticides  to  man  and  life  on  this 

While  pesticides  are  necessary  for 
mans  survival  on  this  earth,  it  becomes 
equally  plain  that  wise  and  careful  use 
of  poisons  this  deadly  are  equally  im- 
portant to  man's  survival.  Failure  to  take 
the  care  to  lay  out  the  orderly  plans  for 
the  wise  and  careful  use  of  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides  may  have  a  result 
more  disastrous  to  mankind  than  to  the 
plant  and  insect  enemies  that  they  are 
used  against. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
The  Case  Against  Hard  Pesticides 

Michigan  has  come  to  a  point  In  its  history 
when  it  must  outlaw  the  use  of  highly  de- 
structive pesticides  such  as  DDT,  Dieldrm, 
Aldrin,  Heptachlor.  Endrin,  Lindane,  Chlor- 
dane,  and  other  "hard"  or  persistent  chemical 
compounds. 

Threats  of  fire,  pestilence,  and  plague 
against  our  natural  resources  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  pervasive  and  sinister  at- 
tacks of  such  chemicals.  They  have  now 
ponuted  our  environment  to  the  extent  that 


we  no  longer  eat  any  food  or  drink  any  fluid 
without  swallowing  at  least  minute  quan- 
tities of  these  chemicals. 

DDT  Is  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans,  thousands  of  miles 
from  any  area  where  It  has  ever  been  used  It 
is  found  in  flsh  life  of  the  deep  oceans.  It  Is 
found  inside  the  eggs  of  hawks  and  ospreys 
and  falcons— eggs  which  do  not  hatch  for 
birds  whose  numbers  are  now  in  decline^ 
We  kill  robins,  our  state  symbol,  and  prevent 
the  birth  of  bald  eagles,  our  national  sym- 
bol, with  these  pesticides. 

Two  years  ago.  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  study  showed  that  the  average  Amei;!- 
can  has  gathered  12  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
into  his  human  fatty  tissue.  Nursing  mothers 
now  impart  .08  parts  per  nUlllon  of  DDT 
in  human  milk  given  their  infants. 

Frankly  no  one  knows  wliat  12  parts  per 
million  fatty  tissue  means.  But  we  know  it's 
going  to  stay  there  and  that  DDT  in  far 
smaller  concentrations  has  awesome  con- 
sequences for  many  small  or  simple  forms 
of  animal  life. 

We  have  already  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
carried  much  too  far  down  this  hazardous 
road  We  have  until  recently  condoned  use 
of  such  chemicalB  even  In  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  and  we  have  In  the  paat  used 
them  to  reduce  forest  Insects,  park  pests 
and  flsh  and  game  problems.  We  are  all 
sheep  in  the  same  herd,  and  the  real  fight 
is  not  against  some  distant  state  or  federal 
bureau,  or  lone  farmer,  or  crop-dusting  pnot. 
The  real  fight  Is  against  ourselves.  Are  you, 
as  an  urban,  or  suburban  householder,  will- 
ing to  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  Po^nd  for 
apples  where  you  now  pay  twenty  cents?  Will 
you  accept  higher  prices  when  crops  come 
home  in  short  supply? 

Individually  and  collectively,  we  enjoy  big. 
luscious  wormless  fruits  and  vegetables 
available  at  every  market,  and  we  fail  to 
question  the  individual  farmer  or  rose-grower 
when  crops  and  flowers  are  dusted,  several 
times  each  year.  But  we  should  question 
them,  and  we  should  question  ourselves.  The 
weight  of  evidence  against  these  hard,  or 
persistent  chemicals  Is  now  so  overwhelming 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  need 
10  end  their  use. 

These  chemicals  are  mainly  used  In  agri- 
culture to  control  insect  pests,  and  without 
question  they  appear  to  be  highly  effective. 
Generally  they  are  spread  as  dust  or  In  a  fine 
spray  that  blankets  an  entire  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  blanket  keeps  slipping  off 
the  bed.  ^  „     ,     ,, 

One  study  shows  that  up  to  half  of  an 
DDT  spread  by  crop-dusting  airplanes  does 
not  settle,  but  escapes  Instead  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. If  not  spread  by  airplane,  such 
chemicals  are  carried  from  croplands  by  the 
runoff  of  rainwaters  or  melting  snow,  or  by 
any  vagrant  breeze. 

As  a  result,  DDT  and  other  similar  chemi- 
ckls  are  now  found  in  every  major  river  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  all  our  Inland  lakes,  in  soil  orga- 
nisms, and  in  virtually  all  human  and  animal 
life  on  which  studies  have  been  carried  out 
Saddest  of  all,  DDT,  the  most  persistent 
of  the  bunch,  loses  only  half  its  potency 
over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years.  If  all  further 
use  of  these  chenUcals  were  halted  right  now, 
we  would  still  have  to  live  with  the  effects 
of  our  past  excesses  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration. 
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Crime  and  Civil  Diforders 

HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  T.  Jenkins,  chief  of  police 


in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rendered  great  and  valu- 
able service  to  this  Nation  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  I  was  honored  to  work 
with  him  and  the  other  members  of  that 
Commission.  .^i     * 

Chief  Jenkins  spoke  to  the  Atlanta 
Rotai-y  Club  on  March  11,  1968. 1  believe 
his  remarks  will  be  of  great  interest,  and, 
accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Atlanta  Police  Department 
(By  Chief  Herbert  T.  Jenkins) 

1967  was  not  a  particularly  bright  and 
happy  year  from  the  standpoint  of  law  en- 
forcement. .    ^,.„ 

Crime  and  civil  disorders  increased  over 
the  nation  last  year  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Crime  and  civil  disorders  have  one  thing 
m  common— they  are  both  a  violation  of  the 

ItiW 

There  is  no  common  cause  for  crime- 
therefore,  there  is  no  common  cure,  but  a 
combination  of  many  things.  ..  „,HprK 

The  same  thing  applies  to  civil  disorders 

^  Generally  crimes  are  committed  by  re- 
peaters ...  the  same  person  committing  the 
same   crime   month    after   month,   and   year 

'^  They^'are  released  on  bond— parole— appeal 
bond— or  they  have  escaped  from  the  peni- 

^^If"a  robberv  or  most  any  other  major  crime 
Is  committed" in  this  building  or  In  the  street, 
the  odds  are  about  ten  to  one  that  when 
the  perpetrator  is  caught  and  identified  it 
will  be  a  person  who  has  committed  the 
same  crime  preMously  and  has  been  caught 

before.  ^.       ,„^, 

Crime  increased  17 ';   across  the  nation  last 

^^In  Atlanta  crime  increased  4':  and  the 
clear-up  record  here  Is  much  better  than  the 
national  average. 

Mavor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.  and  the  Atlanta  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
chaired  by  Federal  Judge  Griffin  Bell,  have 
declared  that  Atlanta  must  be  the  most 
crime   free   city   in   the   nation. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  1.007  full 
time  emplovees  in  the  Atlanta  Police  Depart- 
ment are  trained  to  try  and  achieve  these 

^°Law  enforcement  is  extremely  expensive 
and  is  becoming  more  complex  and  compli- 
cated every  day.  „  .  :„ 
The  cost  is  about  $8,000.00  annually  in 
Atlanta  to  select,  train,  equip  and  assign  one 

^°in'New'"ork   City   it   Is   about   $12,000.00 

'^'rhere^are  many  who  believe  that  police 
salaries  are  still  inadequate  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazards  and  demands  made  on 
a  police  officer,  we  must  agree. 

It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  100 'c  security  and  100 -,  freedom 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  simple  reason,  when 
security  is  strengthened,  freedom  is  weak- 
ened, and  vice  versa. 

Maximum  security  for  any  single  location. 
restricts  the  freedom  of  movement,  and  re- 
quires constant  police  guard,  often  armed 
vrith  a  shot  gun. 

Such  security  not  only  creates  the  prob- 
lem of  inconvenience,  but  it  is  extremely 
expensive. 

For  one  police  officer  to  be  on  duty,  around 
the  clock,  seven  days  per  week  would  require 
the  services  of  five  police  officers,  and  the 
annual  cost  is  in  excess  of  $40,000.00. 

On  July  27,  1967,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  by  executive  order,  appointed  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 
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The  Commission  consisted  of  eleven  mem- 
bers—a governor,  a  mayor,  four  members  of 
Congress,  a  business  man,  a  labor  union 
leader,  a  6tv'll  rights  leader,  a  lady,  and  a 
chief  of  poliea^^  ^  ^.    , 

Governor  Otto~Kerner  was  appointed  Chair- 
man. ,    ^    .  ,,, 

Mayor  John  B.  Lindsay  was  appointed  Vice 

Chairman. 

Mr.  David  Glnsburg  w.is  appointed  ex- 
ecutive Director. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  on  such  a  dibtingulshed  com- 
mission. 

This  was  the  greatest  honor  and  the  great- 
est challenge  that  ever  came  my  way. 

Tlie  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  with 
President  Johnson  at  the  White  House  on 
July  29.  1967. 

After  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
President  Johnson  informed  the  Commission 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  civil  disorders  that 
the  cities  had  experienced  in  tlie  last  two 
years. 

This  w<ns  supported  by  all  the  information 
and  reports  that  the  President  had  received. 
The  President  said  this  commission  was 
to  take  top  priorltv  over  all  other  conunis- 
?lons  and  that  all  the  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  made 
available  to  assist. 

The  President  also  said  that  civil  disorders 
can  be  stopped — they  must  be  stopped— and 
thev  will  be  stopped. 

The  President  instructed  the  Commission 
to  determine:  What  happened,  why  it  hap- 
pened, and  what  must  be  done  to  keep  it  from 
happening  again  and  again.  And  to  furnish 
him  a  report  with  recommendations. 

I  left  the  White  House  that  day  with  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  this  nation  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son as  Commander  in  Chief  during  these 
verv  trying  times. 

It  was^and  it  is  my  belief — that  he  is  a 
very  dedicated  and  able  man,  and  tough 
enough  to  do  the  job. 

Ag.'iin  this  belief  was  confirmed  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  a  very  fine  and  timely 
speech  to  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  in  Kansas  City  on  September 
14th. 

The  Commission  started  holding  meetings 
immediately  in  Washington  and  visited  sev- 
eral of  the"  cities  that  suffered  the  greatest 
damage. 

Mr.  David  Glnsburg  established  a  very  fine 
organization  to  do  the  staff  work. 

Most  of  the  staff  personnel  was  drafted 
from  other  agencies  and  numbered  more  than 
100. 

The  full  commission  questioned  more  than 
130  witnesses  lor  twenty  full  days,  that  in- 
cluded governors,  mayors,  chiefs  of  police, 
rioters,  and  everyone  else  concerned  with 
civil  disorders. 

The  Commission  heard  conflicting  reports 
from  many  sources  as  to  what  happened— 
why  it  happened — and  what  must  be  done 
to  keep  it  from  happening  again  and  again. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  were  well  qualified 
to  give  expert  testimony  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  one  of  the  hrst 
witnesses  before  the  Commission. 

He  testified  that  the  FBI  does  not  have  any 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  in  last  summer's 
disorders. 

This  was  reconfirmed  by  letter,  signed  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  dated  February  27,   1968. 

All  of  the  testimony  and  reports  given  to 
the  Commission  were  recorded. 

They  were  re-read  and  studied  many  times 
by  the  commission  and  the  staff. 

It  was  necessary,  for  obvious  reasons,  for 
the  commission  to  receive  much  testimony 
off  the  record  and  in  confidence. 

This  confidence  has  been  completely  hon- 
ored and  respected. 

But  since  the  report  has  been  completed 
and  printed,  all  of  the  reports  and  files  are 
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being   turned   over   to   the   Federal   Archives 
und  they  will  be  opened  for  public  inspection 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Archives. 
What  happened  last  summer? 
Tlie   facts   are— more   than    100    American 
cities   were   threatened   with   civil   disorders. 
Fifty-two  American  cities  suffered  civil  dis- 
orders, street  fighting  and  riots  that  caused 
widespread  death  and  injuries  to  the  popula- 
tion and  the  police  of  these  cities. 

Looting  and  burning  was  responsible  for 
property  damages  that  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars.  _,      ,       . 

The  local  police  in  most  of  these  cities  kept 
the  situation  under  reasonable  control  and 
held  propertv  damages  to  a  minimum,  but 
thc-c  wore  maiiv  ;.rrc.^ts  ;ind  .some  deatiis 
(,r  injuries,  and  damages  in  all  of  these  cities. 
•Hie  loc.'.l  police  in  some  of  these  cities 
failed  to  maintain  law  and  order,  .md  when 
tl*e  situation  had  Kolten  out  of  control,  it 
w:is  necessarv  to  call  on  the  Stale  Police  and 
ihe  National  Guard  to  restore  order,  and  in 
one  citv  it  was  necessary  to  cM  on  the  US. 
Army  t"o  come  in  and  restore  order. 

Most  witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mtssicin  gave  their  version  as  to  why  it  hap- 
pened. .        ,  , 

To  .simply  say  that  it  was  debatable  and 
controversial  is  an  understatement. 

11  w;ui  app.^renl  Irom  the  beginning,  that  .)f 
all  the  manv  contributing  factors,  racism  was 
the  most  i)rominent  cause,  and  racists  come 
in  onlv  two  colors— Black  and  White. 

It  was  also  apparent  from  the  beginning 
that  law  and  order,  with  equal  Justice  for 
all.  must  be  the  first  order  of  business,  and 
th.'it  there  are  no  greater  priorities. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  was  quoted  re- 
cently .'iS  .saying,  "the  first  responsibility  "i 
government   is  to   protect   itself." 

The  Commission  said,  "preserving  civil 
i>»ace  is  the  first  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, and  unless  the  rule  of  law  prevails, 
our  socletv  wUl  lack  not  only  order,  but  also 
the  environment  essential  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Whatever  words  :irc  used.  I  believe  this 
is  one  point  that  we  tan  all  agree  on. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  in:,t 
whatever  the  commission  recommended, 
would  be  very  expensive  and  to  do  nothing, 
perhaps  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

Most  of  the  hearings  were  completed  by 
December  1st. 

The  Commission  made  the  dec:Mon  at  this 
ix)lnt:  Not  to  try  and  make  an  interim  and 
a  final  report,  not  to  try  and  make  a  lont; 
range  and  a  short  range  report,  but  for  the 
report  to  be  most  effective  it  must  be  a  single 
report  and  it  must  be  completed  by  March 
1st  If  It  wa.s  going  to  be  helplul  m  prcvc.it- 
ine  civil  disorders  next  summer 

Tlie  commission  and  the  .-=taff  star'ed 
working  towards  these  ,'oal£— a  complete 
report  with  a  March  \t,x  deadline, 

Tlie  commission  spent  24  full  d:.ys  bef.vprn 
December  1st  and  March  1st.  writing,  rcad- 
inc.  discussin<,'.  and   rewriting   the  report - 

Every  chapter,  every  section  and  evrry 
paragraph  was  read,  discussed  and  rewritten. 
Everv  member  of  ihs  commission  had  ..n 
opportunitv  to  read,  object,  .ipprove.  amend. 
or  rewrite  every  sentence  and  every  word  in 
the  report,  and  some  sections  were  discu.?'Cd 
unci  rewTitten  as  many  its  six  times. 

Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Executive  Building,  adjacent  to  '.he  Whr.e 
House,  except  for  the  last  lew  weeks,  thev 
were  held  in  the  Capitol  so  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who  were  also  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  could  vote  on  important 
matters  before  the  Con-rcss- without  being 
absent,  except  for  lust  u  few  minutes. 

Bv  2  PM.  on  February  28th.  the  report 
was"  completed,  with  17  chapters,  plus  The 
summarv.  the  supplement,  and  the  index 

This  report  contained  more  than  ICOO 
pa^es  and  more  than  200.000  words. 

Ml  members  of  the  commission,  without 
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hesitation,  promptly  signed  the  report   and 
there  was  no  minority  report. 

This  was  the  meet  complete  and  conscien- 
tious Investigation  and  report  that  I  was  ever 
privileged  to  participate  In. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  ability  and  the  sincerity  of  the  other 
ten  members  of  the  commission,  without 
exception  or  reservation. 

This  Is  especlaly  true  of  David  Glnsburg, 
the  Executive  Director,  and  his  assistant, 
Victor  Pomlert. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
short  range  recommendations  of  the  report 
t:-iat  win  be  most  helpful  in  preventing  civil 
disorders  and  does  not  require  additional 
funding  or  financing. 

NaUonal  legislation  to  control  Are  arm.-? 
and  a  federal  open  housing  law  does  not  re- 
quire any  money. 

The  first  two  recommendations  that  the 
commission  made,  was  for  special  riot  control 
training  for  the  National  Guard  and  the  local 
police  departments. 

This  Is  now  being  done  with  very  little 
extra  cost. 

135  chiefs  of  police  and  their  olty  man- 
agers or  majors,  have  been  meeting  in  small 
groups  for  one  week  during  the  month  of 
February.  In  Washington,  to  discuss  plans 
and  training  to  prevent  civil  disorders  next 
summer. 

Regional  training  sesslona  for  police  cap- 
tain* and  watch  commanders  will  be  held  all 
over  the  naUon  for  the  next  two  months  for 
all  police  departmenU  that  are  Interested  in 
receiving  such  special  training. 

The  report  speaks  for  Itself  and  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  prevention. 

The  record  will  show  that  U  riots  are  to  be 
prevented,  they  must  be  prevented  by  local 
communities. 

The  only  way  to  control  a  riot  Is  to  pre- 
vent It. 

The  alternative  is  battling  in  the  streets 
with  great  loes  of  property,  with  death  and 
injury  to  the  participants,  and  great  loss  in 
local  business. 

Civil  disorders  simply  paralyze  local  busi- 
ness. 

The  NaUonal  Guard  or  the  US.  Army  can- 
not prevent  a  riot. 

They  can  stop  it  for  sure — but  they  do  not 
have  the  training  nor  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent them. 

The  prevention  of  riots  rests  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  local  police  departments  and 
they  must  have  the  full  support  of  all  public 
officials  and  all  law  abiding  citizens,  both 
black  and  white,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
successful. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr..  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  city  officials  from  all 
departments  of  the  city,  to  study  this  report 
and  to  do  everything  it  recommends,  that  we 
are  not  already  doing,  and  that  we  can  do. 

Atlanta  Police  Department  Is  doing  the 
same  thing. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  is 
"what  will  happen  to  the  American  cities  this 
summer?" 

Well,  no  one  knows  for  sure. 

I  have  expressed  a  personal  opinion:   The 

riots  this  summer  wiU  be  fewer  in  number, 

of  shorter  duration,  but  much  more  bloody. 

I  am  much  more  optimistic  about  Atlanta. 

Atlanta   has   some   advantages    over   most 

cities,   because:    Mayor   Ivan  Allen,   Jr.   and 

Judge  Griffin  Bell,  and  the  Atlanta  Commisi 

sion  on  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  had 

the   foresight  more   than   two  years  ago.   to 

study  these  problems  and  design  a  plan  of 

action   that   has   received   very   fine  support 

irom  Atlanta's  citizens. 

The  Atlanta  Commission  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  poverty  and  crime  are 
twins  that  cannot  be  separated— one  could 
not  be  Improved  without  improving  the 
other. 

The  Commdssion  also  found  serious  conflict 
and  abrasions  between  the  residents  of  poor 
Negro  neighborhoods  and  the  police. 
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They  recommended  that  the  police  should 
employ  police-community  officers  to  Improve 
these  conditions,  and  that  the  over-all  police 
training  program  should  move  rapidly  in  this 
direction. 

We  have  followed  these  recommendations. 

You  will  find  that  the  general  thrust  of 
the  Atlanta  report  is  included  in  the  Na- 
tional report. 

To  outline  our  plan  of  action  briefly  here 
In  Atlanta.  1  would  like  to  report  that  we 
have  20  M  50  officers,  predominantly  Negro, 
assigned  to  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau, 
who  work  every  day  and  night  In  EOA  Cen- 
ters in  Negro  neighborhoods. 

They  are  getting  acquainted  with  all  the 
residents. 

They  are  answering  all  of  their  com- 
plaints—including police  complaints. 

They  are  providing  a  .social  service  and  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  police  service  for  the  oom- 

munltv.  ., 

We  have  a  Task  Force  of  40  predominantly 
Negro  officers,  that  is  commanded  by  a  Negro 
Captain. 

They  are  assigned  w  these  same  nelghbor- 
hoods'from  2:30  PM.  to  10:30  P  M.  every  day, 
and  are  furnishing  a  Erood  tough  police  serv- 
ice for  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  the  com- 
munitv. 

We  will  increase  the  size  of  the  Task  Force 
.as   the  weather  gets   warmer. 

At  the  first  signs  of  a  tense  situation,  or 
any  incident  that  might  cause"  trouble,  we 
will  move  the  entire  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau  Into  the  neighborhood,  followed  by 
the  Task  Force. 

We  believe  that  thev  will  be  able  to  cool 
any  situation  qulcklv.  but  if  they  fall,  we  will 
move  the  Riot  Squad  right  In  behind  them 
with  helmets,  night  sticks,  tear  gas  and  shot 
guns. 

At  this  point  all  other  city  departments 
will  be  activated  and  the  police  department 
will  go  on  extra  duty.  12  hours  per  day.  seven 
davs  per  week. 

This  act  alone  will  more  than  double  the 
police  personnel  on  duty,  so  that  we  will  not 
interfere  with  all  the  officers  who  are  patrol- 
ling the  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  will 
give  us  an  equal  number  of  officers  in  the 
troubled  area. 

Retired  US.  Army  General  William  R. 
Woodward  is  Director  of  Atlanta's  Civil  De- 
fense Division. 

He  is  the  city's  liaison  with  the  Georgia 
National  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  city's 
over-all  planning  and  training  program. 

He  keeps  the  Adjutant  General.  George  J. 
Heam.  and  his  staff  briefed  on  all  develop- 
ments and  activities. 

We  are  planning  for  the  worst,  but  work- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Incidentally,  Lt.  General  John  L.  Throck- 
morton, the  general  who  commanded  the 
Federal  Troops  in  Detroit  last  summer,  Is  now 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Third  Army 
and  stationed  at  Pgrt  McPherson. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say — the  more 
I  visit  other  cities  and  the  more  I  talk  with 
other  officials,  the  more  I  appreciate  Atlan- 
ta— .\tlanta's  citizens  and  Atlanta's  Mayor. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  all  police  problems.  Is  better  In- 
formed—and better  prepared  to  do  the  Job, 
than  anv  other  Mayor  in  America  today. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
65th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Congress    Should    Investigate    Chemical 
and  Biological  Warfare  Activities 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  poison  gases 
and  other  aspects  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  are  an  extremely  emo- 
tional subject  producing  understandable 
and  predictable  public  outrage.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  hysteria  often  cloaks  more 
substantive  issues  and  tends  to  discour- 
age the  kind  of  detailed  scrutiny  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  such  serious 
matters. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
of  March  27,  addresses  this  grave  subject 
in  a  sober  and  important  way.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  dangerous  and  damag- 
\nc  effects  that  continued  testing  of  such 
elements  may  have  upon  our  own  so- 
ciety. Jt  points  to  the  grave  implications 
of  two  recent  experiences — the  recent 
death  of  6,400  sheep  near  the  Army's 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  in  Utah,  and 
the  likelihood  of  man-induced  earth- 
quakes in  Denver  following  waste  dis- 
posal of  poison  gas  byproducts  in  deep 
undergroimd  wells — and  the  possibili- 
ties of  further  disasters  In  this  secret 
and  unseen  area. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  con- 
cludes: 

A  prompt  Congressional  or  Presidential  In- 
vestigation Of  these  dark  military  comers  is 
much  In  order. 

I  certainly  wish  to  underscore  the 
Times  position  on  the  need  for  prompt 
investigation.  I  do  not  see  how  Congress 
can  ignore  this  responsibilit;sr.  I  hope 
that  this  upsetting  editorial  will  be  read 
by  all  of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27.  1968) 
Poison  Gas  Boomeeancs 

The  tight  secrecy  with  which  every  country 
normally  stirrounds  poison  gas  research,  pro- 
duction and  testing  has  recently  been  broken 
In  the  western  United  States  by  two  terrify- 
ing disclosures. 

One  Is  the  revelation  that  some  seis- 
mologists believe  Denver  is  threatened  by  a 
serious  man-made  earthquake  in  the  ne.xt 
few  years.  This  threat  Is  posed  by  the  changes 
In  subsurface  conditions  produced  since  1962 
By  160  mlUlon  gallons  of  polsonovis  waste 
water.  The  water,  a  b>-product  of  poison  gas 
production,  was  poured  down  a  well  drilled 
more  than  two  miles  deep  at  an  arsenal  in  the 
city's  outskirts. 

"The  second  involves  the  mysterious  death 
In  Western  Utah  of  some  6,400  sheep.  The 
circumstances  suggest  strongly  that  their 
deaths  were  the  unplanned  consequences  of 
chemical  warfare  tests  a  few  days  earlier  at 
the  Army's  Dugway  Proving  Grounds. 

Earlier  this  decade  worldwide  concern 
about  radioactive  pollution  from  nuclear 
weapons  tests  helped  provide  much  of  the 
push  behind  the  limited  nuclear  test -ban 
treaty.  In  the  wake  of  the  Denver  and  Utah 
reports  ti\e  question  must  arise  of  whether 
similar  prohibitions  are  not  required  for 
poison  gas  production  and  testing  as  well. 
Certainly  the  extraordinarily  dangerous  qual- 
ities of  these  substances  is  testified  to  by  the 
sheep  slaughter  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Army  felt  It  necessary  to  drill  a  well  two 
miles  under  the  ground  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  water  generated  during  poison  gas  pro- 
duction.   Unfortunately    the    commendable 
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zeal  to  avoid  pollution  of  Immediate  subsur- 
face waters  in  the  Denver  situation  was  not 
matched  by  adequate  consideration  of  the 
cumulative  geological  impact  of  infusing  such 
vast    quantities    of    liquid    Into    the    deeper 

rocks.  J  ♦!, 

The  dead  sheep  cannot  be  revived  and  the 
nroblem  at  Denver  is  complicated  by  fears 
that  efforts  to  pump  out  the  waste  water  may 
a'ctually  increase  the  earthquake  danger 
Both  incidents  are  merely  the  latest  of  the 
many  serious  warnings  society  has  received 
in  recent  years  about  the  extraordinary  new 
..nvironmental  perils-many  of  ihem  mitlally 
unrealized— flowing  from  modern  technologj . 
In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  moreover,  we 
wonder  what  benefits  the  nation  receives 
from  poison  gases  that  could  compensate  for 
he  b^merang  effects  already  suffered  and 
those  now  looming  on  the  horizon.  And  if 
poison  gases  raise  these  dangers,  what  po- 
tential menaces  lurk  behind  the  screens  ha 
now  shield  biological  warfare  P^^^paratlons 
from  pubhc  scrutiny?  A  P[°";pV  <;°X^: 
slonal  or  Presidential  investigation  of  these 
dark  military  comers  is  much  in  order. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ones  for  help,  security,  .aid  comfort.  As 
these  future  citizens  are  watching  me  I  try 
to  remember  this.  I  hope  the  example  they 
will  see  in  me  is  someone  who  is  well  man- 
nered neat  in  appearance,  helpful,  and  un- 
demanding of  their  chilOhood  problems.  I 
want  to  be  a  citizen  who  has  enough  fnlth  in 
herself  to  use  mv  opportunity  to  attend  the 
college  of  mv  choice  and  attain  a  degree  in 
speech  and  hearing  therapy,  a  field  I  leel  of- 
fers a  chance  for  ine   to  help  others. 

When  I  reach  maturity  and  marry  1  want 
to  "oe  the  tvpe  of  parent  who  will  welcome 
the  responsibilitv  of  having  children  and 
raising  them  to  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  giving  my  children  a 
I'ood  sense  of  values  it  will  be  easier  for  me 
to  trust  them  with  the  future  of  our 
couiitrv." 


House  Republican  Policy  Committee  State- 
ment on  the  Proposed  Code  of  Official 
Conduct 
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Sandee    Greaves    Wins    Seymour,    Ind., 
Girls  Club  Citizenship  Award 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ex- 
cellent essay,  written  by  Sandee  Greaves 
a  Seymour,  Ind..  high  school  student 
who  has  been  named  winner  of  the  com- 
munitys  aniiual  Lucile  M.  Wright  Citi- 
zenship Award. 

Miss  Greaves'  essay  will  be  submitted 
in  re'-ional  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Girls  Club  of  Ameiica. 

Miss  Greaves,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Merle  Greaves,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent expression  of  citizenship  in 
which  she  outlines  the  kind  of  adul 
she  is  planning  and  working  to  be.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

ESSAV    DY    Saijdce    G:.t.\VFS 

As  an  American  citizen  I  ^-a-"  ^o  enJ°>' 
the  privilege  I  have  of  living  in  the  United 
States  I  fSn  proud  in  the  realization  that 
America  d^n^t  become  -ch  %  u;onderm 
country  over  night,  but  that  it  took  the 
S  Ind  hard  work  of  many  generations 
to  build  our  democracy.  Tl.is  pride  demands 
I  show  respect  to  national,  state,  country 
and  cuy  officials  for  the  job  they  are  trying 

'^""I'hope  to  be  a  person  who  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  think  before  I  speak  in  haste 
or  anger,  for  words  hurt  more  than  any 
weapon,  and  are  not  soon  forgotten^  ^T^,K 
ing  criticism  isn't  always  easy  to  do.  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  try  and  accept  criticism 
w°th  an  open  mind,  realizing  I  will  always 
have  room  for  improvement.  I  hope  I  can  be 
a  citizen  who  stands  up  for  my  own  ideals 
and  standards.  I  want  to  be  strong  enough 
to  sav  "no"  in  the  face  of  pressure  from 
others  to  join  the  crowd  when  I  know  what 
thev  suggested  Is  wrong.  I  feel  th^^,^\°  ^°"; 
fonii  is  the  easy  way  out.  but  I  must  be 
strong  to  be  an  individual. 

■I  want  to  become  a  person  who  can  ac- 
cept responsibility,  knowing  once  I  accept  a 
duty  I  can't  quit  before  even  trying  my  very 
best  to  see  it  through.  In  helping  my  com- 
munity while  teaching  classes  at  the  Gins 
Club  I  have  learned  responsibility  grows  as 
an  individual  grows.  I  have  become  aware 
of  how  younger  children  look  up  to  the  oldeX 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7iesday.  March  27,  1968 


Mr.  RHODES  ni  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
urges  the  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  House  Resolution  1099.  This 
resolution  establishes  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
proposes  a  code  of  official  conduct  and 
requires  the  filing  of  certain  financial 
data  by  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  outset  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee 
urged  that  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  be  established.  We  also 
urged  that  this  committee  be  empowered 
to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics  and  recom- 
mend rules  and  regulations  to  insure 
proper  stand.-.rds  of  conduct  by  Members 
and  by  officials  and  employees  of  the 

House.  X  .««  *    n 

On  April  13,  1967,  by  a  vote  of  400  to  0. 
the  House  of  Representatives  established 
a  temporary  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  This  com- 
mittee has  held  numerous  hearings  and 
conducted  an  exhaustive  study  into  the 
matter  of  standards  of  conduct  and  a 
code  of  ethics  for  elected  officials.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings  and  studies,  it 
has  submitted  a  detailed  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. These  recommendations 
have  been  placed  in  the  form  of  a  House 
resolution— and  this  resolution— House 
Resolution  1099— is  presently  pending 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1099.  if  enacted  into  law  would: 

First.  Establish  the  present  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as 
a  permanent  standing  committee  of  the 
House  with  powers  to  issue  subpoenas, 
hold  hearings  and  enforce  standards  of 
conduct. 

Second.  Require  Members,  officers, 
principal  assistants  to  Members  and  of- 
ficers and  professional  staff  members  to 
hst  the  name  and  position  of  manage- 
ment held  in  any  company  doing  a  sub- 
stantial business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  subject  to  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  in  which  such  person  lias  an 
ownership  in  excess  of  $5,000  or  from 


which  income  of  SI, 000  or  more  was 
derived  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Also  requires  a  listing  of  any  pro- 
fessional organization  in  which  the  per- 
son reporting  or  his  spouse  is  an  officer, 
director  or  partner  from  which  income 
of  Si, 000  or  more  was  derived  during  the 
precedinc  calendar  year,  the  source  of 
anv  income  for  services  rendered  or  any 
capital  gain  exceeding  $5,000,  and  any 
reimbursement  for  expenditures  vxcocd- 
inf  SI. 000.  This  information  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  and  .shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

Third.  Require  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  to  list  the  fair  market  value 
and  the  income  derived  from  each  item 
or  .source  that  has  been  li.sted  in  a  re- 
port and  filed  with  the  committee.  Tins 
information  shall  remain  .sealed  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  .such  in- 
formation is  es.sential  in  an  official  inves- 
tigation. The  committee  may  make  pub- 
lic anv  portion  of  the  information  un- 
.sealed  which  it  deems  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Fourth.  E.stabli.'h  the  follov.ing  code 
of  official  conduct: 

Members,  officers,  and  employers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall— 

First.  Conduct  themselves  at  all  times 
in  a  manner  which  shall  reflpct  cred- 
itably on  the  Hou.'^e. 

Second.  Adhere  to  the  .spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  and  to 
the  rules  of  duly  constituted  committee  i 
thereof. 

Third.  Receive  no  compensation  nor 
permit  anv  to  accrue  to  their  beneficial 
interest,  the  receipt  of  which  would  occur 
bv  virtue  of  influence  improperly  exerted 
from  their  positions  in  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Accept  no  gifts  of  substantial 
value  from  any  penson.  organization,  or 
corporation  liaving  a  direct  interest  in 
le  ■i.'^lation  before  the  Congress. 

Fifth.  Accept  no  lionorarium  for  a 
speech,  writing  for  publication,  or  other 
similar  activity,  from  any  person. 
organization,  or  corporation  in  excess  of 
the  u.sual  and  customary  value  for  .such 
.services. 

Sixth.  Keep  campaign  funds  .separate 
from  per.sonal  funds.  No  campaign  funds 
.shall  be  converted  to  per.sonal  use  in  ex- 
cess of  reimbursement  for  legitimate  and 
verifiable  prior  campaign  expenditures. 
Seventh.  Treat  as  campaign  contribu- 
tions all  proceeds  from  testimonial  or 
other  fundraising  events  if  the  sponsors 
of  such  affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  in 
advance  to  the  donors  or  participants 
that  the  proceeds  are  intended  for  other 
purposes. 

Eighth.  Retain  no  one  from  their  ck-ri:- 
hire  allowance  who  does  not  ijerform 
duties  commensurate  with  the  compen- 
sation he  receives. 

The  enactment  of  House  Resolution 
1099  is  an  important  step  in  meeting  the 
criticism  that  has  stemmed  from  the 
highlv  publicized  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct "against  a  few  employees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  While  it  avoids  undue 
restriction  and  provi^s  procedural  safe- 
guards, it  would  establish  a  well-orga- 
nized and  reasonable  seVof  standards  of 
conduct  for  the  Members  and  employees 
of  Congress. 
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Public  confidence  In  the  legislative 
process  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  Mem- 
bers, offlcers,  and  employees  of  Congress 
must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
We  believe  that  this  can  be  aided  through 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  the 
proposed  code  of  conduct.  Such  a  code 
will  play  an  important  role  in  insuring 
that  those  who  are  elected  and  serve  in 
positions  of  responsibility  are  in  fact,  as 
well  as  appearance,  men  and  women  of 
personal  integrity  who  regard  public 
service  as  a  public  trust. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Constitution  protects  my  rights  and 
the  rights  of  my  fellow  Axnerlcana,  It  Is  the 
code  of  ethics  upon  which  America  became 
a  strong  and  great  country.  It  Is  worth  fight- 
ing for  and  In  these  days  of  communist  op- 
pression In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Constitution  should  be  held  close  to  each 
American's  heart  and  defended  without 
thought  of  oneself.  If  Amertoa  is  to  retain  the 
precious  gift  of  freedom  which  our  Constltu- 
lloii  pives  us.  we  must  never  "let  it  perish 
from  the  earth." 


March  27,  1968 


What  the  Conititution  Means  to  Me 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rach  year 
the  Wahkeena  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  conducts  an 
essay  contest  in  some  of  the  schools  of 
Portland,  Oreg. 

The  winning  essay  this  year  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Constance  Dougherty,  an 
eighth-grade  student  at  Abernathy 
School.  The  essay  shows  that  Miss 
Dougherty  has  a  profound  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  our  Coristitution  and  its 
relevance  to  our  continuing  national 
goals. 

It  is  certainly  heartening  to  me  to  see 
such  an  outstanding  expression  of  our 
national  spirit  springing  from  one  of 
Miss  Dougherty's  age  group.  Our  youth 
today  has  been  called  rebellious  and  al- 
ienated, but  if  many  can  retain  the  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  our  country's 
most  precious  document  and  the  national 
spirit  that  swells  from  it.  as  expressed  so 
well  in  Miss  Dougherty's  essay,  then  per- 
haps this  rebellion  and  alienation  can 
be  channeled  into  a  sense  of  rededica- 
tion  and  .ptirpose  toward  furthering  the 
goals  so  eloquently  set  down  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Miss  Doughertys  prize-winning  essay, 
"What  the  Constitution  Means  to  Me": 

What  the  CoNSTrruTiON  ME.^NS  to  Me 
(By  Connie  Dougherty,  Abernathey  School, 
8th  grade,  Portland,  Oreg.) 
The  Constitution  is  more  than  words 
written  on  paper.  It  is  more  than  a  docu- 
ment of  State,  signed  by  our  brave  fore- 
fathers and  preserved  for  posterity. 

The  Constitution  Is  the  result  of  many 
brave  and  adventurous  people  who  dared 
hope  and  dream  of  a  better  way  of  life. 

It  means  breathing  free  air,  speaking  free 
thoughts  and  the  right  of  freedom  in  choos- 
ing a  special  place  of  worship. 

The  Constitution  is  built  upon  firmness, 
equality  and  the  rights  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. It  sets  forth  laws  for  a  basis  of  living— 
not  just  for  the  rich  or  the  highly  intelli- 
gent but  for  all  Americans. 

Being  an  American  citizen  the  Constltu- 
i,iOn  means  to  me  the  American  Flag;  "Old 
Glory,"  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  the  Spirit  of  '76.  It  is  Grandma 
Moses  "and  Little  Abner.  It  is  the  'World  Series 
and  hot  dogs  with  mustard.  It  Is  picnics  In 
th?  summer  and  snowball  fights  In  winter. 
It  is  one  word;  "freedom,"  for  all.  Freedom 
of  the  heart  and  body  for  aU  of  us  Uving  in 
this  great  land. 


TTie  Uni»«d  Statei  Must  Lead,  but  Can't 
Stand  Alone 


HON.  STROM  THUP.MOND 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesdap.  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II  has 
had  to  keep  pace  with  the  realities  of  an 
often  rapiily  changinor  world.  One  of 
the  factors  which  seems  to  have  had  lit- 
tle recognition  but  which  necessarily 
creates  new  problems  for  the  Nation  is 
the  withdrawal  of  British  power  and  in- 
fluence from  much  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly Asia. 

This  withdrawal  creates  serious  prob- 
lems for  this  countr>'  because  power 
vacuums  exist  for  a  short  time  only. 
The  well-documented  expansionist  tend- 
encies of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  are  always  present  to  replace 
the  influences  of  any  pro-Western  nation 
which  retreats  from  any  position  in  the 
world.  However,  much  we  might  prefer 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  such  develop- 
ments in  farflung  corners  of  the  world, 
it  is  imperative  that  -^-.-e  insure  that  com- 
munism does  not  fill  the  voids  left  by  the 
collapse  of  worldwide  British  influence. 
An  editorial  pubhshed  in  the  Green- 
ville News  of  March  24.  1968.  discusses 
this  problem  with  great  insight.  It  makes 
the  point  that  the  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  are  great 
and  that  it  is  essential'-that  we  enlist 
the  strong  support  of  our  allies  in  this 
endeavor.  I  believe  the  editorial  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  in  the  Nation  are  included  toward 
an  isolationist  policy  which  could  only  be 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The 
United  States  Must  Lead,  but  Cannot 
Stand  Alone,"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  United  States  Must  Lead,  but  Can't 
Stand  Alone 
Since  publisliing  iiis  letter  to  the  editor 
on  March  10,  we  have  reflected  several  times 
on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Colin  F.  Baxter  of 
the  Purman  University  history  faculty  that 
the  United  States  form  an  alliance,  a  power 
bloc  If  vou  please,  of  a  permanent  nature 
with  Great  Britain.  Canada  and  Australia 
along  with  other  English-speaking  nations 
and,  perhaps,  Israel. 

It  was  not  a  complete  proposal.  Insofar  as 
many  details  were  left  out  perforce,  but  Dr. 


Ba.-tter  was  aiming  toward  a  possible  solution 
to  a  little  recognized  American  dilemma. 

It  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  British 
pullout  from  Asia  almost  complete  and  with 
her  African  ties  mostly  broken,  the  United 
States  Is  or  soon  will  be  standing  almost 
alone  as  the  defender  of  freedom  and  the 
keeper  of  the  peace  "East  of  Suez." 

Dr.  Baxter  was  kind  enough  to  credit  The 
News  with  being  one  of  the  first  publications 
to  take  notice  and  call  attention  to  the 
existence  of  this  power  vacuum,  its  dangers 
and  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
fill  it  in  one  way  or  another  or  suffer. 

The  so-called  peaceful  periods  In  history 
have  been  those  during  which  a  single  great 
power,  usually  a  more  or  less  benevolent  one, 
was  dominant  and  filled  the  role  of  world 
leader.  Thus,  history  speaks  of  "Pax  Romana" 
and  more  recently  of  "Pax  Britannia." 

BrlUln  began  her  puUback  as  her  post 
World  War  II  weakness  became  apparent  and 
the  drive  against  colonialism  in  any  form 
bep'an  to  gather  momentum. 

Until  the  p>eace-keeplng  effort  In  ■Viet- 
nam developed  Into  a  particularly  nasty  war, 
sJino  people  referred  to  "Pax  Americana."  In 
tvnt  brief  era,  the  United  States  was  clearly 
the  economic  bulwark  of  the  free  world, 
bu.'jily  engaged  in  helping  friend  and  foe  alike 
to  rebuild  their  war-shattered  economies,  and 
deterring  Sovkt  Communist  aggression  with 
a  near-monopoly  on  nuclear  power. 

Without  seeming  to  do  so  consciously  or 
deliberately,  the  United  States  was,  after  a 
fashion,  gradually  filling  the  developing 
power  vacuum  and  assuming  the  role  of 
world  leadership  which  time  and  events  had 
thrust  upon  it. 

He  was  not  given  credit  for  it,  but  we  think 
in  retrospect  that  President  Elsenhower, 
with  his  background  In  World  War  II  com- 
mand and  NATO  leadership,  did  understand 
the  necessities  of  the  times  and.  after  a 
fashion,  measured  up. 

Since  then  the  neo-isolationism  of  the  New 
Left,  the  liberal  dominance,  preoccupation 
with  development  and  expansion  of  the  wel- 
fare state  on  the  domestic  front  and  a  fum- 
bling foreign  policy  based  on  dangerous  com- 
promise and  material  handouts,  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  central  Issue. 

The  a^ony  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war  in  'Vietnam  and  civil  strife  in  the  cities. 
have  just  about  cinched  the  diversion  of  na- 
tional attention  and  resources  from  the  Is- 
sue of  International  survival  and  the  best 
possible  path  to  peace. 

The  central  fact,  however,  still  stands 
forth: 

The  United  States  must  lead  the  world, 
or  he  swallowed  up  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  stemming  from  continuation 
of  the  power  vacuum,  or  the  explosive  filling 
of  the  vacuum  by  Communist  imperialism. 
But  the  United  States  no  longer  can  fill 
that  role  alone.  It  must  have  overseas  allies 
upon  whom  it  can  rely.  And  it  must  have 
civil  order  at  home. 

Dr.  Baxter  alluded  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  option  between  expedient  or  temporary 
alliances  formed  by  the  United  States  to 
meet  a  particular  situation  and  a  permanent 
arrangement  among  this  country  and  like- 
minded  nations  around  the  globe. 

In  some  ways  this  may  resemble  the  "At- 
lantic Union"  promoted  since  about  1939  or 
1940  by  Clarence  Streit,  a  confederation  of 
sovereign  states  facing  upon  the  Atlantic. 
Each  would  surrender  a  little  sovereignty 
to  the  ULlon  In  order  to  achieve  mutual  de- 
fensive power,  a  common  currency  or  medium 
of  fixed  rate  of  exchange  and  free  trade  to 
produce  common  economic  strength. 

This  may  now  be  out  of  the  question,  what 
with  the  attitude  of  France.  Germany  may 
prefer  the  European  Conamon  Market  from 
which  De  Gaulle  has  willfully  excluded  Eng- 
land. 
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But  the  Idea  planted  by  Dr.  Baxter  (and 
we  hope  we  are  not  embarrassing  him  by 
extending  hU  brief  remarks)  gains  sub- 
stance in  our  view  from  two  recent  reports 
from  Australia. 

In  one  of  these,  the  official  news  agency 
referred  to  a  speech  by  Lord  Casey^  the 
Governor-General,  in  which  he  said  Australia 
would  conUnue  to  support  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  against  aggression  and 
toward  a  Just  pe^ice.  Then  came  this  sig- 
nificant passage:  .„„o  tllP 

"The  Governor-General  said  that  since  the 
last  session  of  the  Australian  Parliament  the 
situation  in  South-East  Asia  had  changed 
rapidly  because  of  Britain's  decision  to  speed 
up  Its  military  withdrawal.  He  said  Australia 
could   not   fill   the   vacuum   created   by   the 

withdrawal.  ,  „,  .  ,^ 

"However,  Australia  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  size  and  role  of  a  combined  de- 
fense arrangement  on  a  Joint  basis  with 
Singapore  and  Malaysia.  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  providing  technical  and  economic 
assistance  and  training  to  help  Singapore 
and  Malaysia  build  their  own  forces.' 

The  second  item  reported  the  remarks  of 
Prime  Minister  John  G.  Gordon  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  a  new  cigarette  plant 
which  he  said  represented  a  Joint  venture  of 
American  and  Australian  capital.  He  went  on 
to  make  a  strong  case  for  Australian-Ameri- 
can cooperation  in  the  field  of  Industrial  de- 

velopment. 

Canadian-American  economic  ties  are  so 
strong  that  the  Canadians  actually  are  re- 
sentful of  what  they  feel  is  too  much  dom  - 
nation  of  their  economy  by  American  capi- 
tal But  there  Is  room  for  adjustments  and 
mutually  beneficial  negotiations  and  future 
cooperation  there. 

Great  Britain  is  fioundering  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  may  not  survive  unless 
either  the  United  States  or  the  former  Com- 
monwealth nations  come  to  her  rescue.  This 
could  be  done  In  such  a  way  as  to  rebuild 
Britain,  U  the  British  are  willing,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  assisting  states  as  well  as  England 

^More  to  the  point,  we  simply  don't  believe 
the  United  States  can  allow  Great  Britain 
to  go  under. 

Yet  the  present  International  monetary,  or 
gold  crisis  simultaneously  places  the  United 
States  in  economic  peril  and,  hopefully, 
forces  her  to  assert  leadership  through  ac- 
tions at  home  and  abroad  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  methods  and  media  of  Interna- 
tional exchange.  To  save  herself,  America 
must  again  assist  others,  but  In  a  different 

^*A11  of  this,  of  course,  presupposes  the  abll- 
Itv  of  the  American  people  and  their  leaders 
to  see  what  Is  at  stake  and  their  willingness 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  leadership  which 
they  forfeit  or  bypass  by  default  to  their  ever 
greater  peril. 

It  certainly  will  require  new  policies,  and 
possibly  new  leadership— but  not  the  kind 
that  Is  challenging  President  Johnson  from 
the  Kennedy-McCarthy  left,  or  that  he  was 
glvlng-up  to  a  few  days  ago. 
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first  session,  my  bUl  being  H.R.^75.  in- 
troduced on  February  9,  1967.  That  bUl, 
S  109,  when  heard  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  made  history  in  that  all 
major  farm  organizations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  supported  it_  It 
seemed  that  Utopia  had  arrived.  But  be- 
fore the  bill  came  from  the  Senate  it  had 
been  altered  to  the  point  that  it  was  too 
much  a  processor  protection  bill  and  a 
bill  to  i^rolect  one  farmer  from  another. 
It  had  strayed  almost  180  degrees  from 
its  original  intent. 

When  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings  on  S.  109  we 
were  able  to  improve  it  by  the  adoption 
of  12  amendments  on  September  2G  and 
October  4.  These  amendments  restored 
the  bill  to  a  more  acceptable  Fair  Prac- 
tices Act  for  agricultural  producers  in 
that  it  bolstered  the  rights  of  the  farmers 
to   belong  to  any  organization  of  pro- 
ducers without  fear  of  price  or  market 
discrimination  from  processors  or  han- 
dlers   Thus,  with  the   addition  of  the 
many  amendments  made  today,  this  bill 
is  even  further  strengthened  for  farmers 
to  be  able  to  use  collective  or  bargaining 
means  to  improve  their  income.  It  does 
this   in  that  it  clearly  maintains  that 
long-held  belief  of  Congress  that  cooper- 
atives are  charged  with  certain  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  in  providing  serv- 
ice  to   their   members;    and   also   that 
individual  fanners  cannot  be  coerced  to 
join  any  organization,  nor  be  denied  his 
right  to  a  market  by  virtue  of  his  mem- 
bership in  any  association  of  producers 
or  cooperative. 

As  amended  now,  H.R.  13541  does  lay 
the  groundwork  for  improving  the  mucn 
needed  ability  of  producers  to  build  up 
their  strength  in  the  marketplace.  There- 
fore, I  supported  the  final  passage  of 
H.R.'  13541. 
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est  level  In  33  years  during  the  past  year. 
The  parity  ratio  has  been  fluctuating  at 
a  low  level  too. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
declared  a  "war  on  hunger,"  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  strong  agriculture.  We 
cannot  have  it  unless  farmers  can  at 
least  hope  to  get  enough  for  what  they 
produce  to  loay  for  what  they  put  into 
its  production. 

National  iwlicies  are  needed  to  assure 
fair  pav  for  the  people  who  produce  Qur 
food  and  fiber.  Tliis  legislation  is  one 
15art  of  a  national  policy  directed  toward 
better  farm  prices. 

This  legislation  will  not  result  In  any 
pdditional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, according  to  informaUon  from  the 
committee. 

Mr  Six^aker,  as  farmers  develop  me 
means  by  which  they  can  voluntarily  join 
together  to  bargain  for  price  and  market 
conditions  with  processors  and  handlers. 
It  is  important  that  we  provide  both 
parties  with  a  set  of  ground  rules.  A  num- 
ber of  States  have  taken  similar  action 
on  this,  but  much  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  not  defined  by  State  lines,  and 
that  is  why  this  Federal  legislation  is 
desirable. 


Shriver  Supports  Agricultural  Fair 
Practices  Act 


Fair  Practices  Act  for  Agricultural 
Producers 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
the  amendment  to  substitute  the  ongmal 
S  109  for  the  House-approved  commit- 
tee bill.  H.R.  13541.  I  was  one  of  the  58 
authors  of  the  original  bill  during  tne 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  on  Monday,  March  25,  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  Practices  Act,  H.R.  13541, 
by  an  overv^helming  vote.  There  were 
some  important  modifications  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  House  was  simi- 
lar to  one  which  I  Introduced  on  Au- 
gust 28  1967,  in  cooperation  with  tne 
gentlemen  from  Kansas,  my  colleagues 
(Mr  Skubitz  and  Mr.  WinnI.  The  other 
two  gentlemen  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.   Mize]   also  sponsored  simUar 

This  legislation  will  help  strengthen 
the  competitive  marketing  system  for 
agricultural  commodiUes  by  creating 
several  new  legal  remedies  designed  to 
prohibit  certain  unfair  trade  practices. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  farmer  in 
Kansas  and  farmers  across  the  Nation 
have  experienced  serious  declines  in  com- 
modity prices.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
in  the  marketplaces  dropped  to  the  low- 


A  Misdirected  Lecture  on  Austerity 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr     GOODLING.  Mr.    Speaker,    the 
plea  has  gone  out  across  the  land  from 
high  places  for  the  American  people  to 
entertain  austerity.  ^  .^  .. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  aus- 
f-rity  is  a  two-way  street,  and  it  will 
accomplish  very  little  good  if  while  the 
people  tighten  up  on  their  spendmg,  the 
Federal  Government  opens  the  floodgates 
of  deficit  financing.  ^    „  ^      , 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  should  set  an  example  for 
the  people  by  engaging  in  prudent  eco- 
nomics, and  from  this  would  flow  bene- 
fits which  would  encourage  the  people  to 
follow  suit.  . 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  carried  a 
very  appropriate  editorial  on  this  subject 
in  its  March  19.  1968.  issue.  Because  of 
its  timeliness.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
A  Misdirected  Lectt:re  on  Austeritt 
When  President  Johnson,  speaking  in 
Minneapolis  Monday,  called  on  the  American 
people  to  "join  in  a  program  of  national  aus- 
terity" he  aimed  the  appeal  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  is  the  Government  that  needs  to  be 
austere  Taxpayers  already  have  been  forced 
into  a  position  of  painful  austerity,  with  no 
relief  in  sight. 

There  is  no  cause  for  Americans  to  be  lec- 
tured on  the  virtues  of  austerity.  The  wage 
earner  who  sees  the  tax  reductions  m  his  pay 
check  get  larger  and  larger,  while  the  jmr- 
chasinl  power  of  what  is  left  gets  smaller 
and  smaller,  as  inflation  grows  worse  and 
worse  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  about 
austerity.  It  has  become  virtually  a  way  of 
I'fe 

With  the  Federal  Government  dipping 
deeper  and  deeper  into  taxpayers'  pockets 
and  with  Statt  and  county  and  municipal 
and  school   taxes  also   on   the   rise   almost 
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everywhere,  the  American  people  are  up  to 
their  necks  in  austerity  right  now.  Keeping 
one's  head  above  water,  to  avert  total  sub- 
mersion m  rising  tides  of  taxes,  has  become 
a  constant  struggle. 

When  are  the  profligate  spenders  in  Wash- 
ington going  to  adopt  a  program  of  auster- 
ity? 

When  are  they  going  to  start  practicing 
what  they  preach? 

That  is  what  the  American  people  would 
like  to  know. 


Serbian  Freedom  Day 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

v^         IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr,    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    today, 
March  27,  is  held  in  high  veneration   by 
all  Serbians.  Croatians,  and  free  Yugo- 
slaviajns  as  their  day  of  national  freedom. 
March  27;  1941,  is  remembered  as  a 
day  of  liberty  when  the  Serbian  people 
rejected  a  dummy  government  collabo- 
rating with  the  Nazis  and  installed  a 
free,  pro-Western  government. 

In  the  ensuing  defensive  against  the 
Nazi  Socialists  an  estimated  1,600.000 
Serbians  lost  their  lives. 

But  the  free  Serbs  remained  our  allies 
to  the  end.  Their  great  national  patriot 
General  Dragoljich— Draza— Mihailo- 
vich  led  his  peoples  resistance  to  the 
end — the  end  of  nazism  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sellout  by  our  leaders  of  free 
Serbia  to  the  Russian  conspiracy  over 
free  minorities. 

Because  Mihailovich  was  a  Christian — 
and  an  anti-Communist — repulsive  to 
the  bloody  Bolshevik  dictatorship,  he 
could  not  be  tolerated  at  the  head  of  a 
free  nation  on  the  border  of  Russia. 

So.  in  the  name  of  peace  under  com- 
munism, our  old  friend  and  compatriot. 
Mihailovich  along  with  thousands  of 
his  Christian  followers,  was  permitted 
to  be  murdered  to  keep  Yugoslavia  fertile 
for  communism — a  stooge  buffer  state 
on  the  border  of  Russia. 

Today  all  liberty-loving  Americans  re- 
joice as  we  pay  our  respects  and  offer 
our  encouragement  to  those  gallant  Serbs 
in  exile  as  they  await  the  day  of  libera- 
tion when  they  can  return  to  a  free 
Yugoslavia— free  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tator, General  Tito. 

All  who  value  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  from  oppression  and  tyranny 
join  in  wishing  our  Serbian  friends  well. 
As  the  bondage  and  falsity  of  commu- 
nism is  unmasked,  their  waiting  may  not 
be  long  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor from  Serbian  patriots  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  follow  my 
comments : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June   19611 

Europe  and  Freedom 
Chicago,  June  2. — President  Kennedy  said 
yesterday  in  Paris,  "The  United  States  can- 
not look  fon^-ard  to  a  free  existence  if  western 
Europe  is  not  free."  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  cannot  look  forward  to  a  free  existence 
if  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  are  not 
free,  also. 

If  the  United  States  and  other  free  coun- 
trieo  improve  relations  with  soviet  and  other 
communist  dictatorships,  the  people  in  the 
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capUve  nations  of  the  soviet  empire  cannot 
look  forward  to  a  free  existence.  The  major- 
ity of  patriotic  people  in  the  slave  camps  of 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  understand  the 
silence  of  American  leaders  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  soviet  colonies.  We  have  even 
failed  to  demand  free  elections  In  these 
countries.  Free  elections  in  the  captive  na- 
tions are  the  key  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
whole  world. 

Mn-iNKO  D.  Aleksicm. 

jProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  1,  1965] 
War  in  Vietnam 
Chicago.  November  28.— The  American  As- 
sr>clatlon  of  War  Veterans  of  the  Former 
Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,  now  American  citi- 
zens, victims  of  the  nazl-communtst  conspir- 
acy for  conquest  in  World  War  II,  strongly 
support  the  United  States  policy  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  ask  for  these  further  acts:  blockade 
North  Viet  Nam  immediately  and  give  an 
ultimatum  that  unless  North  Viet  Nam  ends 
aggression  to  the  south  the  United  States  will 
occupy  that  country  and  put  it  under  the 
United  Nations  for  as  long  as  is  needed  for 
the  security,  freedom,  and  independence  of 
southeast  Asia.  We  strongly  oppose  any  more 
aid  or  help  to,  or  any  better  relations  with, 
any  conununist  regime  before  the  ending  of 
communist  tyranny.  The  free  world  asks  free- 
dom for  all. 

MiLINKO   D.  Aleksich. 

Public  relations  officer. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  27,   1966] 

Twenty-five  Years  Ago  in  Yugoslavia 
Chicago.  March  24. — On  March  27,  1941, 
when  most  of  Europe  lay  prostrate  under  nazl 
Germany  and  the  small  part  of  the  conti- 
nent remaining  free  shivered  in  its  boots, 
the  Serbian  people  hurled  the  bit  back 
in  Hitler's  teeth.  Overnight,  in  a  bloodless 
revolution,  they  cast  out  the  regime  that  had 
signed  a  pact  of  collaboration  with  the  axis 
and  installed  in  Belgrade  a  prowestern  gov- 
ernment. Members  of  all  classes  took  part; 
the  only  dissenting  voice  came  from  the 
Communists.  Winston  Churchill,  stirred  to 
the  depths  of  liis  being,  triumphantly  pro- 
claimed, "Yugoslavia  has  found  her  soul." 

This  courageous  act  probably  turned  the 
tide  of  the  war.  Certainly,  it  delayed  Hitler's 
invasion  of  Russia  by  six  weeks.  It  deprived 
Rommel  of  reinforcements  for  the  conquest 
of  North  Africa.  Most  important.  It  opened 
up  a  new  war  zone  within  the  depths  of  oc- 
cupied Europe  with  the  subsequent  rise  of 
the  guerrilla  leader  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich, 

On  April  6.  1941.  Palm  Sunday,  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  Belgrade  and 
other  parts  of  Serbia  were  bombarded  by 
Hitler's  and  Mussolini's  mighty  air  armada. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  killed.  In  subsequent 
weeks,  traitors  and  axis  elements  massacred 
hundreds  of -thousands.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims, by  the  end  of  the  wars  that  ensued, 
came  to  1.4  million  people,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  10  million.  No  other  nation  paid  a 
price  so  dear — only  to  be  betrayed  In  the 
end. 

Mihailovich  was  sold  down  the  river,  his 
country  delivered  to  the  Communists.  The 
free  world  has  remained  blind,  deaf,  and 
mute  to  Yugoslav  appeals  since. 

MILINKO    D.    ALEKSICH. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  1965] 
The  Real  Milovan  Djilas 
Chicago,  March  29.— I  wish  to  extend  my 
earnest  praise  to  The  Tribune's  Mr.  Clyde 
Farnsworth  for  his  objective  discussion  of 
Milovan  Djilas.  As  Mr.  Farnsworth  correctly 
observed  in  his  first  article,  the  real  Milovan 
Djilas.  the  one  behind  the  bars  in  Sremska 
Mitrovica,  never  renounced  communism  as 
such.  He  merely  renounced  the  doctrine  as 
it  was  preached  by  his  rivals  for  power  In 
communist  Yugoslavia— Tito,  KardelJ.  Rank- 
ovlch,  and  others. 
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Par  from  being  a  miraculous  convert  to  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Milovan 
Djilas  was  the  Ideological  creator  of  the 
tyranny  of  darkness,  banishment,  arrest,  and 
murder,  which  characterized  his  era  of  grace. 
Milovan  Djilas  was  instrumental  in  the  liq- 
uidation of  thousands  of  freedom  loving 
Yugoslav  writers,  editors,  and  intellectuals, 
having  delivered  additional  thousands  of  or- 
dinary people  Into  the  clutches  of  the  re- 
gime's executioners. 

Today  Milovan  Djilas  is  himself  locked  up 
m  the  Ill-famed  Sremska  Mitrovica  prison, 
one  of  the  infamous  institutions  he  helped 
create.  He  Is  there  not  as  a  victim  of  sudden 
enlightenment  and  political  conversion,  but 
as  the  loser  In  the  internal  party  squabbles 
and  power  struggles  his  ambitions  embroiled 
him  in.  The  case  of  Milovan  Djilas  is  the  liv- 
ing proof  that  In  tyranny  no  one  prospers, 
neither  the  oppressed  nor  the  oppressors. 

D.  S.  Kargan. 

Djilas  the  Marxist 

Chicago.  April  19. — Milovan  Djilas  is  in- 
troduced In  today's  Voice  of  the  People  as  an 
"imprisoned  Yugoslav  writer."  This  Is  a  griev- 
ously misleading  introduction  for  a  man  like 
Djilas.  One  usually  sympathizes  with  an  im- 
prisoned writer,  and  one  could  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  person  may  be  the  last  hope 
of  Christianity  In  its  confrontation  with 
communism. 

However  in  addition  to  his  literary  ex- 
ploits. Djilas  also  happens  to  have  been  the 
vice  president  of  communist  Yugoslavia  and 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party  since 
1927.  The  salient  fact  of  Djilas'  writings  in 
his  undying  devotion  to  Marxlsm-Lennlnlsm 
and  his  castlgatlon  of  Tito  Is  based  on  DJUas" 
own  Marxist  orthodoxy,  not  on  his  rejection 
of  the  Marxian  analysis. 

D.  S.  Kargan. 

iti-rom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  1966] 
Red   Weakness   in    Yugoslavia 

Chicago,  April  4. — Last  month  the  Com- 
munist party  of  Yugoslavia  held  a  plenary 
session  in  advance  of  the  party  congress  in 
Moscow.  The  speeches  at  the  plenum  were 
most  revealing  of  the  situation  which  exists 
both  in  the  country  and  within  the  Com- 
munist jjarty  Itself. 

Tito  sadly  confessed  the  failure  of  his 
regime  to  win  any  support  from  the  people 
even  after  20  years  of  uninterrupted  rule: 
"We  have  had  an  overabundance  of  dry. 
sterile,  unimaginative,  dogmatic  phraseolo- 
glsm  and  sloganeering.  Instead  of  coalescing 
the  fires  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  socialist 
construction,  it  only  exposed  our  party  and 
her  socialist  legacy  to  sneer  and  ridicule. 

"And.  comrades,  this  result  has  not  been 
achieved  by  Imperialist  propaganda,  or  by 
local  reactionaries,  but  by  our  own  party 
propagandists.  We  need  a  fresh,  imaginative 
approach  to  the  masses." 

The  party's  chief  ideologist,  Edward 
KardelJ,  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  its 
ideolo^cal  preparedness:  "We  are  not  a  party 
of  cadres.  The  party  members  care  first  for 
the  advantages  of  member^ip — for  exploit- 
ing the  prestige  and  esteem  (sic!)  enjoyed  by 
our  Marxist-Leninist  fraternity — and  last 
for  the  actual  struggles  and  responsibilities 
associated  with  party  membership.  Our 
ideological  foundations  are  being  eroded.  Our 
front  against  the  neo-reactionaries  is  weak- 
ening." 

The  chief  of  secret  poUce,  Alexander 
Rankovicp,  was  distressed  at  some  ominous 
manifestations  which  he  didn't  like:  "In  the 
recent  times,  there  have  been  some  strange 
phenomena  in  our  midst.  Certain  people 
have  alienated  themselves  from  our  socialist 
reaUty.  They  are  propagating  some  Toreign 
concepts  of  liberal  democracy  which  are  to- 
tally unrelated  to  our  socialist  democratic 
development.  These  manifestations  are  dan- 
gerous. They  must  be  checked  in  time. " 
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■niese  excerpts  speak  for  themselves.  This 
dark  portrayal  of  the  political  weakness  and 
ideological  disintegration  of  the  Yugoslav 
communist  regime  has  been  made  by  the  ru- 
ing clique  in  its  mildest  and  most  favorable 
form  It  should  be  noted  that  the  above 
situation  exists  after  over  3  billion  dollars 
in  American  aid.  Without  massive  American 
financial  and  political  support,  would  there 
still  be  a  Tito  regime?  S.  K. 


President  Johnson  Affirmi  His  Pledge  To 
Build  a  Bigger,  a  Belter,  and  a  More 
Prosperous  America 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fight- 
ing speech  before  the  13th  international 
conference  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  AFL.-C1U, 
President  Johnson  called  upon  the  unions 
to  join  this  administration  in  helpirig 
build  a  bigger,  a  better  America.  He  said: 
Our  fight— yours  and  mine— is  to  make  life 
better  in  this  country  not  Just  for  some,  not 
Just  for  most— but  to  make  life  better  for 
all  the  people. 

The  President  noted  that  today  our 
will  and  our  strength  are  being  tested  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  we  must  meet  both 
tests  At  home  we  cannot  slight  those  pro- 
grams we  fought  so  long  and  hard  to 
obtain.  Particularly  we  cannot  faU  those 
millions  of  Americans  stUl  forced  to  live 
in  poverty.  These  efforts  must  continue. 
In  the  President's  words: 

I  see  the  great  milestones  of  our  progress 
only  as  a  starting  point.  Everyday— in  a  hun- 
dred ways— we  are  reaching  out  to  those 
Americans  who  are  still  lost  in  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  American  society.  Let  there  be  no 
cruel  delusion  that  this  Job  is  an  easy  one. 
Let  there  be  no  false  hope  that  the  solutions 
are  going  to  be  quick.  For  we  are  cutting 
through  a  century  of  neglect.  But  we  are 
cutting  through,  we  are  moving  on,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  stopped. 


Nor  can  we  fail  abroad.  The  President 
stressed  that  we  can  build  a  better 
America  only  if  we  continue  meeting  our 
commitments  in  a  world  where  freedom 
is  under  attack."  He  noted  that  the  his- 
tory of  America  is  one  of  prevaUing  when 
tested— in  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
Greece,  and  Korea.  And  we  can  do  no 
less  today  in  Vietnam. 
The  President  said: 

But  evervtlme  we  were  tested,  we  were  not 
found  wanting— and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
found  wanting  this  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
country  agree  with  the  course  their  Presi- 
dent charted  for  America,  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  want  a  good,  a  decent 
America  where  they  can  raise  a  family 
and  point  with  pride  to  its  accomplish- 
ments They  want  to  live  in  a  peaceful 
country— a  peaceful  country  bmlt  ^a 
strong  America,  not  a  weak  America  This 
is  the  America  our  people  want  and  tnis 
is  the  America  that  President  Johnson 
is  WT)iiung  hard  to  build. 

I  include  the  President's  excellent  re- 
marks to  the  building  and  construction 
trades  conference  in  the  Record: 
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RfMARKS   of  the   PRESmENT   TO  THE   13tH   IN- 
TERNATIONAL    OONrlRENCK     or    THB     BUIU)- 

ING  AND  Construction  Trades  Department 

OF    the    AFI^CIO,     Washington    Hilton 

Hotel 

President  Haggerty,  President  Meany, 
Presidents  of  the  Internationals-  I  met  so 
manv  Presidents  out  here  this  morning. 

When  I  awoke,  I  heard  some  sounds  or 
hammering  in  mv  cars  this  morning.  I  turned 
over  and  said  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  "Is  that  an- 
other campaign  headquarters  going  up  across 

tiiG  street^" 

She  said  "No,  dear,  this  is  a  good  Monday. 
Your  friends  from  the  Building  Trades  have 
come  to  town." 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  come  here  and  stand  with  the  build- 
ers of  America.  , 

We  share  the  same  pride  in  our  countrv  s 
past.  We  hold  the  same  great  faith  in  our 
Nation's  future.  ,  ,   ,,  , 

That  future  depends  on  the  sons  of  ^•^'^"J— 
working  men  like  you— who  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  do  the  Job.  „^,„„  „ 

We  are  at  work  in  this  Nation— building  a 
biEger.  a  better  and  a  more  prosperous  Amer- 

'"  K  :invonc  doubts  this,  you— the  warriors 
of  progress- know  the  answer,  because  you 
have   been  there  with  me  every  step  of  the 

'^  Over  the  last  several  years,  12  million  Amer- 
icans have  risen  from  poverty- and  that  s 
progress;  16  million  school  children  face  a 
better  future  because  of  the  educational 
breakthroughs— and  that  Is  progress;  20  m  - 
lion  older  Americans- your  mothers  and  your 
lathers— no  longer  fear  the  crushing  btirden 
of  medical  bills  in  their  old  age-and  that  is 
progress;  41  million  American  workers  are 
protected  by  a  higher  minimum  wage— and 
that  is  progress;  75  million  Americans  are  to- 
day working  in  better  Jobs  at  better  wages, 
at  higher  pay,  than  they  have  ever  worked 
before  in  all  American  history— and  that  1^ 

^"^These  are  the  mighty  foundations  that  we 
put  in  place.  We  are  not  going  to  sit  by  and 
let  them  be  torn  down  in  a  partisan  political 
election  year. 

We  are  going  to  build  on  them— we  are 
going  to  help  shape  a  better  future  for  the 
working  people  of  the  country  and  for  their 

^  We'are  pledged  to  bring  safety  to  the  work- 
bench and  to  bring  safety  to  the  Jobsite  to 
protect  our  fellow  human  beings. 

It  is  a  shocking  and.  I  think,  a  shameful 
fact  that:  Every  year,  13.000  American  work- 
ers die  m  job  accidents— 15,000  Uagedles, 
15.000  heartbreaks.  . 

Every  year  2  million  workers  are  injured 
on  the  Job.  How  can  we  ever  replace  a  lost 
eye,    or   how   can   we   ever   substitute   for   a 

severed  hand?  ,,,»(,, 

Every  year  a  billion  dollars  are  lost  in 
wages.  More  than  200  million  man  days  are 
wasted  because  of  accidents. 

This  year.  I  asked  the  Congress  lor  a  Work- 
er's Safetv  Bill  to  protect  you.  I  ask  you  this 
morning  io  give  me  your  help  and  Join  wth 
me  to  help  us  make  this  the  law  of  the  land 
this  year. 

We  are  pledged  to  make  your  hard-earned 
dollar  more  secure  when  you  buy  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  refrigerator  on  credit. 

We  are  going  to  do  away  with  the  hidden 
interest  charges. 

With  your  help,  we  will— at  long  last— put 
truth  into  lending  and  pass  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Bill  this  year  to  protect  American 
workers. 

We  are  pledged  to  make  sure  that  every  one 
of  your  sons  and  daughters  who  wants  a 
college  education  has  an  opportunity  to  get 
one. 

The  day  is  passing  in  this  America  when 
only  the  children  of  the  rich  can  go  to  col- 

So  I  ask  you  to  work  with  us  as  we  strive 
to  pass  the  Economic  and  Education  Oppor- 
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tunlty  Act  of  this  year  and  to  puss  H  through 
the  Congress  before  we  go  home  for  the  elec- 

*' These  are  some  of  the  measures  that  will 
benefit  the  working  people  of  America^  -Hiey 
not  only  benefit  the  working  people,  but 
their  neighbors  as  well. 

our  fight.-yours  and  mlne-ls  to  make 
life  better  in  this  country  noc  1^^^  '0/ .^°7^. 
not  just  for  most— but  to  make  life  better 
tor  all  the  people. 

I  see  the  great  milestones  of  our  progress 
only  as  a  starting  point 

Everv  day— in  a  hundred  ways-  we  are 
reachiiig  out  to  those  Amcrlc.ns  who  are 
still   lost   m   the  dark   corners   of   American 

society.  .     .    ... 

Let  there  be  no  cruel  delusion   that   this 
Job  is  an  easy  one.  Let  there  bt  no  false  hope 
that  the  solutions  are  going  to  be  quick.  For 
we  ure  cutting  through  a  century  of  neglect. 
But  we  are  cutting  thrnigh.  we  are    nov- 
iUK  on    and  we  are  not  going  to  be  stopped. 
And  when  vou  look  back  over  the  hUstory 
of  our  glorious  past  and  you  see  the  record 
of    achievement,    instead    of    the    record    of 
promises,  vou  men  of  the  AFL  CIO  and  you 
men  of  the  building  trades  are  going  w  be 
proud  to  say  to  yourselves  and  say  to  :,our 
cliildren     that    during    the    decade    of    the 
sixties— irom  1964  to  1968  that  we  wrote  upon 
the  natute  bcKiks  of  this  Nation  24  far-reach- 
ine  health  bills  to  protect  our  minds  and  our 
bodies,  that  we  v^TOte  18  education  bills  to 
protect   our   children— irom    Head    Start    at 
4  vears  old  until  adult  education  at  72— th.  t 
we    did    move    forward,    that   we    did    make 
progress,  and  that  we  did  adopt  a  program 
of  social  JusUce  for  all  Americans  that  h.id 
never  been  WTitten  into  law  by  any  Adminis- 
tration   at   any    time    in    idl    the    history    of 
America. 

So  I  came  here  to  say  thank  you.  I  came 
here  to  tell  vou  that  you  are  the  Nation's 
strong  right"  arm  as  we  tackle  the  work 
uhe.id.  .   , 

We  are  going  to  break  new  ground  in  a 
m;issive  housing  program  for  the  poor.  We 
have  submitted  to  the  Congress  blueprints 
for  G  million  new  homes  over  the  next  10 
vears.  . 

"  This  will  wipe  away— we  hope  once  and 
forever— the  shameful  backlog  of  crumbling 
tenements  and  the  shacks  where  families 
now  live. 

Next  year  we  have  a  goal  of  starting  300.000 
new  homes.  That  is  a  pretty  big  order  lor 
this  first  year.  In  all  the  last  10  years  put 
together,    we    have    only    built    500.000    new 

homes.  ,       .   .^„ 

And  vou  are  the  men  who  must  lead  the 
way,  not  only  to  p.ass  this  legislation,  but  to 
build  these  houses. 

We  are  setting  out  now  to  try  to  find  work 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mr-n  and  wom- 
en who  have  never  before  in  their  lives  earned 
a  steadv  pay  check. 

You  know— better  than  anyone  else— the 
uicmtv  of  a  decent  job.  ^ 

And"  I  know  what  you  are  doing  to  he.p 
open    new    opportunities    within    your    own 

ranks. 

1  thank  you.  I  tell  you  that  I  will  .appre- 
ciate vour  "doing  everything  you  can  to  help 
us  meet  this  vital  problem  that  not  only 
confronts  me  as  vour  agent,  your  Preoider.l. 
as  a  manager  of  this  great  Nation,  out  tnat 
confronts  all  the  people  cf  this  Nauon— be- 
cause smallpox  down  the  sireet  works  its  waj. 
up  to  your  block,  too,  and  poverty.  homc)css- 
ness  iiunger.  dise.ase  and  crime  cannot  be 
quarantined.  It  will  get  to  your  block,  too. 

So  the  hour  is  here.  Now  Is  the  time.  \ou 
are  the  people  to  help  us  get  this  Job  done. 

We  have  a  program  to  build  that  better 
America  in  a  climate  of  law  and  order.  And 
we  are  going  to  build  it  even  as  we  meet  cur 
conunitments  in  a  world  where  freedom  is 
tinder  attack. 

This  Is  not  anv  new  experience  for  us.  we 
have  had  our  wUi  tested  before.  We  had  It 
tested  across  the  waters  In  World  War  I— and 
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many  of  you  wear  the  badgee  of  honor  of 
service  of  that  day. 

We  had  It  tested  In  World  War  II  when  we 
had  enemies  In  both  oceans  that  were  trying 
to  bring  democracy,  freedom  and  liberty  to 
Its  knees. 

We  saw  It  tested  when  the  Greek  guerrillas 
were  seven  miles  out  of  Athens  and  President 
Truman  brought  into  force  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine. 

We  saw  It  tested  In  Korea  when  we  were 
there  on  that  little  Pusan  Peninsula  and 
moet  of  the  folks  were  asking  about  "What 
did  Korea  and  all  of  those  mountains  mean 
to  us?" 

We  have  seen  It  tested  over  the  skies  ol 
Berlin  when  the  people  of  that  desolate  city 
were  hungry  and  we  had  to  feed  them  with 
our  courage,  with  our  planes,  and  with  our 
cargoes  landing  in,  many  times,  zero— zero 
weather. 

But  every  time  we  were  tested,  we  were 
not  found  wanting— and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  found  wanting  now. 

Now.  the  America  that  we  are  building 
would  be  a  threatened  nation.  If  we  let  free- 
dom and  liberty  die  in  Vietnam.  We  will  do 
what  must  lJ&  done — we  will  do  It  both  at 
home  and  we  will  do  it  wherever  our  brave 
men  are  called  upon  to  stand. 

This  is  the  America  that  we  have  faith  In— 
this  is  a  nation  that  Is  building.  This  Is  a 
wonderful  country  that  Is  growing. 

I  hope  you  men  are  determined  to  help  us 
meet  these  problems.  I  hope  you  men  are  de- 
termined to  see  us  help  get  Justice,  not  just 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  Americans  en- 
Joy  punishing  ourselves  so  much  with  our 
own  criticism. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  land.  I  am  not  say- 
ing you  never  had  it  so  good.  But  that  Is  a 
fact.  Isn't  it? 

So  I  say  that  the  Average  American  does 
not  ask  for  much.  He  Is  entitled  to  equal  op- 
portunity and  equal  Justice.  His  ancestors 
have  come  here  from  all  the  lands  of  the 
world  seeking  Uoerty  and  freedom.  They  are 
not  only  here  to  protect  It.  but  they  are 
here  to  preserve  It. 

The  average  follow — about  all  that  he  in- 
sists on  having— and  he  must  have  a  lot  of 
drive  and  desire  to  get  that— is  a  roof  over 
his  head;  he  would  like  to  have  title  to  it. 
He  wants  clothes  to  cover  his  naked  body 
and  the  bodies  of  his  family,  food  to  give  him 
strength  and  susUin  him  as  he  produces  a 
better  country,  a  decent  school  for  his  chil- 
dren to  attend  so  they  can  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  good  citizens,  a  church  to  wor- 
ship in  where  he  can  go  and  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
and  maybe  a  little  recreation  now  and  then — 
maybe  taking  Molly  and  the  babies  in  the 
car  for  a  ride  on  Sunday  afternoon,  or  to  a 
movie  once  in  a  while,  or  to  watch  a  televi- 
sion program  if  the  politicians  are  not  mo- 
nopolizing it. 

That  is  about  all  he  asks — not  much,  a 
roof  over  his  head,  clothes  on  his  body,  food 
in  his  stomach— and  that  is  what  you  build- 
ers are  helping  us  get. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  has  never  been 
a  period  in  American  history  when  the  State 
House  and  the  White  House,  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Capital,  had  more  and  better 
and  more  cooperative  support  from  the  work- 
ing men  of  America  than  they  have  had  the 
last  four  years. 

We  wouldn't  have  had  the  Education  Act. 
We  wouldn't  have  had  the  College  Higher 
Education  Act.  We  wouldn't  have  had  Medi- 
care where  vour  fathers  and  your  mothers  no 
longer  have"  to  worry  about  what  their  sons- 
in-law  and  their  daughters  are  going  to  do— 
they  can  go  and  show  their  card  and  be  taken 
care  of. 

We  have  all  of  these  things  because  George 
Meany.  President  Haggerty.  Andy  Biemlller, 
Lane  Klrkland  and  you  men  back  home  sup- 
ported us  in  those  efforts. 
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They  laughed  at  you  when  you  said  "All 
the  way,"  but  we  have  gone  all  the  way  and 
we  are  still  going. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


March  27,  1968 


Comments  on  Kennedy-McCarthy  Race 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  has  run  an  interesting  dialog 
on  the  interplay  of  the  candidacies  of 
Seniors  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  in  its  "Letters  to  the  Editor" 
column.  For  the  interest  of  our  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  insert 
It  at  this  point: 

Peace  Prime  Isstte 
New  YoliK,  March  18.  1968. 
To  tlie  Editor; 

Tlie  young  and  not  so  young  who  berate 
Senator  Kennedy's  "opportunism"  seem  to 
be  confusing  idealism  with  sentimentality. 
Senator  Kennedy's  chances  of  defeating 
Presiden-.  Johnson  for  the  nomination  are 
small  at  best.  And  yet.  on  the  basis  of  the 
sentiment  generated  by  the  drama  of  the 
New  Hampshire  primary,  there  seems  a  wlU- 
ingm-ss  among  some  to  lessen  even  that 
small  opportunity  by  supporting  Senator 
McCarthy,  who  does  not  have  the  political 
resources  which  Senator  Kennedy  can  muster. 
One  mav  turn  the  charge  of  "ego  in  the 
place  of  issues"  in  the  other  direction:  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  largely  symbolic  campaign 
has  been  so  successful  that  It  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  real  political  challenge  to 
the  President. 

Should  the  Senator  not  accept  the  fruits 
of  his  -success  :xs  graciously  as  he  would  have 
accepted  defeat?  Idealism  would  seem  to 
dictate  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  candi- 
dacy which  might,  with  work  and  a  good  deal 
of  luck,  set  us  on  the  road  to  realizing  some 
ideals. 

Whatever  else  one  might  think  of  the 
proposed  "deal"  for  a  war  commission,  it 
indicates  that  Senator  Kennedy  thinks  stop- 
pin-r  ;he  war  is  more  important  than  his 
election  to  the  Presidency — hardly  the  act 
of  .someone  who  puts  personal  ambition 
above  everything. 

One  of  the  "McCarthy  kids"  said.  Just  after 
the  primarv.  that  she  had  t>een  brought  to 
New  Hampshire  by  the  peace  issue,  and 
stayed  to  work  for  Senator  McCarthy.  I  can 
admire  her  loyalty  and  the  power  of  Senator 
McC.uthy's  appeal,  but  I  wonder  al>out  her 
priorities.   I   wonder   what   happened   to   the 

peace  issue. 

Martin  Wenglinsky. 

Political  Opportunism 

New  York,  March  13, 1968. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  vote  for  Senator  McCarthy  in  New 
Hampshire  is  not  simply  a  protest  against 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  victory  for  a 
man  of  courage,  decency  and  principle.  It  is 
a  signal  that  after  five  years  of  Lyndon  John- 
son the  people  have  had  enough  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  would  make  cynics  and 
nihilists  of  us  ail. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Robert  Kennedy  s 
apparent  post-New  Hampshire  availability 
must  be  rejected.  For  Kennedy  to  make  his 
move  now.  after  carefully  preserving  his 
neutrality  during  McCarthy's  lonely  ordeal, 
Is.  to  say  the  least,  less  than  admirable. 

If  he  succeeds  it  will  be  a  triiunph  for 
the  kind  of  poUtical  opportunism  and  ex- 
pediency that  is  so  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  McCarthy  candidacy. 


McCarthy  for  President.  Kennedy  (per- 
haps) for  Vice  President. 

Peyton  Harrison  Jr. 

Kennedy's  Experience 
Whttestone,  N.Y.,  March  16,  1968. 
To  the  Editor: 

Senator  McCarthy  has  unquestionably 
rendered  the  nation  a  great  service  by  under- 
taking so  courageously  a  campaign  to  dem- 
onstrate the  degree  of  public  dismay  with 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Administra- 
tion. But  moet  of  us  who  admire  McCarthy 
know  that  by  the  hard  realities  of  politics  he 
cannot  win  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Kennedy  also  represents  a  voice 
of  protest  against  this  disastrous  and  im- 
moral war  and  against  the  Administration's 
tendency  to  deal  with  racial  crisis  by  fulsome 
platitude  and  faint-hearted  programs.  But 
Kennedy's  candidacy  adds  a  vital  new  ingre- 
dient^-he  has  the  possibility  of  winning.  He 
is  a  t>etter  known  political  figure,  has  greater 
political  experience  and  skills  than  Mc- 
Carthy, and  can  muster  meaningful  support 
from  broader  sections  of  the  American  com- 
munity. 

By  delaying  his  decision  to  run  until  the 
nation  saw  in  New  Hampshire  the  extent  of 
disenchantment  with  President  Johnson 
within  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  made  himself  less  liable  to  the  potential 
charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Democratic  party. 
It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  if  Mr.  Kennedy's 
political  wisdom  In  this  respect  were  to  cause 
disaffection  among  some  of  the  people  whose 
cause  he  cannot  only  advance,  but  quite  pos- 
sibly make  successful. 

Sylvia  Baldinger. 


McCarthy's  Integrity 

Yale  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  March  14, 1968. 
To  the  Editor  : 

With  many  others  who  campaigned  for 
Senator  McCarthy  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  we  are  stunned  and  dismayed  by 
Senator  Kennedy's  recent  reassessment  of 
his   political   position. 

The  brouhaha  created  by  Kennedy's  an- 
nouncement should  not  t>e  permitted  to 
obscure  the  personal  victory  that  Senator 
McCarthy  won  in  New  Hampshire.  The  New 
Hampshire  campaign  was  inspired  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  be  sure;  but 
Senator  McCarthy's  presentation  of  the  anti- 
war position  was  enhanced  by  his  courage, 
candor  and  integrity. 

We  students  went  to  New  Hampshire  to 
oppose  the  war  through  the  democratic 
process.  We  returned  with  a  profound  respect 
and  allegiance  for  our  candidate.  He  won  the 
volunteers  as  he  won  the  voters. 

There  is  no  more  current  instance  of  what 
Senator  McCarthy  has  called  America's  need 
f6r  "moral  strength"  than  RolDert  Kennedy's 
recent  "reassessment."  We  are  supporting 
Senator  McCarthy  in  the  coming  primaries, 
at  the  convention  and  in  the  fall  election. 
Senator  Kennedy  might  do  the  same. 
Allen  Bentley. 
Stephen     Shiffrin. 

Only    Winner 
Brooklyn,  March  14,  1968. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Clearly  the  New  Hampshire  primary  indi- 
cated strong  anti-Johnson  sentiment.  Only 
in  retrospect  and  amid  the  victory  could  Mc- 
Carthy supporters  claim  that  it  was  a  show 
of  strength  for  the  Minnesota  Democrat. 

Robert  Kennedy's  entrance  into  the  Presi- 
dential race,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give  pri- 
mary voters  and  convention  delegates  a  can- 
didate for  whom  they  can  express  a  positive 
preference. 

There  will,  I  suspect,  be  a  diminishing 
number  of  students  and  voters  who  would 
berate  Senator  Kennedy  for  entering  the  race 
"at  this  late  date."  Those  who  would  accuse 
him   of   cowardice   and   opportunism,   I   am 
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afraid  would  probably  be  more  vehement 
against  a  Kennedy  who,  through  efforts  to 
deny  Johnson  renomlnation,  would  split  the 
Democrats  and  elect  Nixon. 

Frankly  it  matters  little  at  this  point  ex- 
cept that  Kennedy  is  the  only  man  who  can 
beat  Johnson  in  Chicago. 

Rather  than  self-indulgent  and  presump- 
tuous wariness  toward  Robert  Kennedy,  it  is 
most  important  that  he  is  supported  by  stu- 
dents and  voters  who  do  not  want  Johnson 

or  Nixon.  ^       „„„„ 

Jerrt  Goldfeder. 

No    "Welcome    Gain' 
Alstead,  N.H..  March  17.  1968. 

To  the  EorroR: 

Wnen  Robert  Kennedy  ran  for  the  Senate 
The  New  York  Times  rightly  opposed  his  can- 
didacy, using  as  one  argument  the  fact  tnal 
he  had  not  lived  in  the  state  long  enough  to 
vote  even  for  himself.  This  blatant  disregard 
of  the  concept  of  representative  government 
for  the  sake  of  personal  gain  has  now  been 
compounded  by  what  you  correctly  call  hitcn- 
hiking  "on  another  man's  work  and  courage. 

It  is  regrettable  that  you  think  his  en- 
trance is  "a  welcome  gain"  for  some  voters 
McCarthy  might  not  reach  (Editorial  March 
15  i  Senator  McCarthy  was  not  well  known  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  the  results  did  prove 
that  his  political  stand  and  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  cotirage  could  gain  many  votes. 

^        '  SAMUEL  E.  STOKES.  Jr. 

R.  F.  K.  Groundsweli. 

New  York,  March  19,  1968. 
TotheEDrroR:  / 

As  one  seriously  interested  in  finding  a 
Democratic  alternative"  to  President  John- 
son I  am  encouraged  by  the  entrance  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Into  the  Presi- 
dential race.  I  am  at  the  same  time  thankful 
for  the  effort  of  Senator  Eugene  P.  McCarthy 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  awakened  my  hope 
on  the  night  of  March  12. 

The  pique  of  many  loyal  McCarthy  sup- 
porters at  Kennedy's  announcement  is  un- 
derstandable. Yet  in  the  lone  run  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort  to  deny  the  nomination  to 
President  Johnson  probably  depends  on  the 
Kennedy  candidacy. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  that 
Senator  Kennedy  should  be  able  to  take  with 
him  a  wider  segment  of  the  American  elec- 
torate than  Senator  McCarthy.  Additionally, 
Senator  Kennedy  brings  to  the  effort  his  zeal 
and  energy,  which  could  prove  indispensable 
m  producing  the  ground  swell  that  will  turn 
the  heads  of  a  sufBclent  number  of  party 
delegates.  Robert  A,  Harms. 


Lonely  Decision 

New  York,  March  16, 1968. 

To  the  Editor:  ...,.„„ 

These  comments  are  addressed  to  my 
fellow-Democrats  who  oppose  the  policies  of 
the  present  Administration.  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  back  the  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  take  on  the  task  of  trying 
to  open  up  the  Democratic  convention  at  a 
time  when  Ms  action  seemed  like  folly  or 
even  suicide.  As  long  as  Senator  McCarthy 
stays  in  the  race  I  think  he  deserves  every- 
thing we  can  give  him,  because  he  acted 
completely  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  the 
face  of  desperate  odds— and  proved  to  be  a 
winner  besides. 

With  both  Senator  McCarthy  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  running  in  primaries,  the  votera 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  decide  which 
is  the  stronger  candidate.  Senator  McCarthy 
has  publicly  stated  that  if  he  sees  at  the 
convention  that  he  cannot  win  he  will  re- 
lease all  the  delegates  pledged  to  hlm^  So 
those  Democrats  who  believe  now  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  wUl  be  a  more  attractive  can- 
didate are  losing  nothing  by  honoring  at  this 
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time  the  man  who  made  Senator  Kennedy's 
candidacy  politically  possible. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  good 
Democrats-along  with  Independents  and 
liberals  and  anyone  else-to  unite  «'ter  w« 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  what  all  the  pos- 
sible candidates  have  to  o«"-  f^^^^^^,  ^! 
people  who  are  disillusioned  with  M^  .  John 
Lm  should  support  the  man  who  made  that 
first,  lonely,  difficult  decision. 

Lois  R  Chevalier- 

WisE  Decision 

Morris  Plains.  N.J.. 

March  17,1968. 

"^  Mu^h^rbeen   said   and   written   during 
the  past  davs  concerning  the  "opportunistic 
aspects  of  Senator  Kennedy's  announced  can- 
didacy  I  suggest  that  the  real  opportunist  is 

Senator  McCarthy.  ni^r-artViw 

Everyone  will  recall  that  Senator  McCarthy 
announced  his  entrv  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary  m  December  1967  at  a  time  when 
senator  Kennedy  deferred  his  personal  am- 
bition in  favor  of  avoiding  «;  If ■;^=°?f  J,°^; 
frontation  with  President  Johnson.  It  seems 
og?cal  to  assume  that  the  astute  McCarthy 
recognized  Kennedy's  immobility  and  subse- 
queltlv  seized  this  opportunity  to  take  over 
?he   leadership   of   the   anti-Johnson  move- 

"in'the  long  run.  Kennedv-;s  de^asion  to  run 
the   risk   of    overcoming   the    "opportunist 
hangup  in  March  1968  rather  than  toeing  the 
^personal   feud"   charge   in   December   1967. 
mav  well  prove  to  have  been  a  wise  one. 

His  road  ahead  will  be  rocky  for  mor^ 
reasons  than  one.  but  I  believe  he  has  a  good 
Chance  to  go  all  the  way.    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Stalking  Horse? 

COLLEGE     Young     Democrats     of 

Pennsylvania.  ..  ,c    ,q«« 

Philadelphia,  March  15,1968. 

""V  am^Tkened  by  the  fact  that  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  is  now  ^°l^^^f'['l^ ^t^^Jl^. 
for  President  on  the  grounds  that  Senator 
McCarthy  cannot  win  and  he  f^n. 

The  bald  fact  is  that  Senator  McCarthy 
has  won  seven  consecutive  elections  since 
1948,  five  for  Congress  and  two  for  the  Sen- 
ate The  onlv  victory  Senator  Kennedy  has 
ever  scored  was  one  on  L.B.J.'s  coattails  in 

^^Not  onlv  has  McCarthy  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  win,  but  he  has  won  as  many  gen- 
eral elections  on  his  own  as  have  Robert 
Kennedv,  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Richard 
Nixon  combined.  Such  is  the  record  of  a  loser 
onlv  if  Kennedy  decides  to  become  a  stalking 
horse    for    President    Johnson    by    splitting 

the  peace  vote. 

^  Mark  B.  Cohen, 

Parliamentarian. 
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Many  of  my  friends  here  are  aware  ot 
my  long  association  with  the  VFW  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
■VFW  national  home. 

This  is  the  home  that  is  .sponsored  by 
the  VFW  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  for  the 
children  of  VFW  members. 

Elgie  Hanna  was  a  resident  of  this 
home  from  July  of  1955  until  about  a 
year  aao  when  he  graduated  from  high 
■t,chool  and  joined  the  army. 

Elpie.  who  was  born  January  23,  1949. 
came  to  live  at  the  "VFW  home  with  three 
older  brothers.  Richard.  Duanc.  and  Gary 
and  a  vounper  sister,  Angela.  She  is  still 
livinp  at  the  VFW  national  home  and  is 
in  the  10th  prade. 

-Wtiile  at  the  national  home.  Elsie  was 
a  quiet  well  liked  younp:  man  who  was 
alwavs  willins  to  carry  his  .share  of  any 
detail.  He  worked  for  several  years  at  the 
home's  firocerv  store  and  was  considered 
a  mainstay  on  that  staff.  He  was  an  aver- 
age student  and  well  liked  at  school. 

Elpie's  older  brother,  Gary,  is  presently 
in  the  Armv,  and  is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  express  ray  deepest  sympathy 
today  to  the  members  of  Elpie's  family, 
and  join  those  of  the  staff  at  the  national 
home  who  mourn  the  loss  of  this  nne 
young  American  who  has  given  his  life 
on  foreicn  soil  for  the  United  States. 


Pfc.  Elgie  Hanna  Vietnam  War  Victim 

HON.  RICHARdT  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  the  90th  Congress  today  that 
the  Vietnam  war  has  claimed  its  first 
victim  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Nat'onal  Home  located  at  Eaton  Rapids, 

Mich.  ^        *  »v,    1  * 

Pfc  Elgie  Harma.  a  member  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  was  killed  by  sniper 
fire  while  on  patrol  in  Vietnam  during 
recent  fighting. 


Where  Has  Commonienie  Gone? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

of    new    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  commonsense  had  left 
our  Government.  Things  that  have  beeri 
done  and  said  in  the  guise  of  "Progress 
have  really  been  less  than  sensible.  We 
have  squandered  our  wealth,  catered  to 
our  enemies,  compromised  our  principles, 
and  sacrificed  our  traditions.  And  now 
the  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
Once  asjain  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co_. 
in  an  advertisement  appearing  in  U.fa. 
News  &  World  Report,  in  the  issue  of 
April  1  1968.  makes  the  point  that  we 
seem  to  be  rejecting  most  of  the  things 
that  made  America  great. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  real- 
ize that  there  are  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  want  to 
see  real  progress  for  America  once  again. 
I  commend  the  Warner  &  Swasey  mes- 
sage to   the  careful  attention  of  con- 
cerned Americans  as  follows: 
We   Seem    To   Be   Turning   Oub   Backs   on 
Everything  That   Made  America  Great 
We   pamper  criminals  and  hamper  police, 
when  the  police  are  all  that  save  us  from 

anarchy.  ,  .   .^ 

We  spend  billions  to  pay  people  not  to 
work— When  we  need  the  workers,  and 
haven't  got  the  billions. 

Devoted  men  in  uniform  spend  their  lives, 
underpaid  and  in  jeopardy,  fighting  to  keep 
our  nation  safe.  Then,  for  political  advan- 
tage   we  sweep  aside  their  gravest  advice. 

Companies  which  provide  millions  of  the 
best-paving  jobs  in  the  world  were  built  out 
of  profits  made  by  ambitious  men  who 
plowed  thobc  profits  back,  to  make  more. 
Now  Government  and  unions  call  such  men 
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seiish.  and  tax  and  destroy  the  profits  viUil 
to  tomorrow's  Jobs. 

We  spend  billions  to  get  to  the  moon,  for 
some  ridiculous  "prestige",  Instead  of  using 
those  billions  to  reduce  our  debt  and  make 
us  safe  and  solvent  again. 

For  voters  at  home  we  placate  our  enemies 
abroad  and  attack  our  friends  (and  how  we 
need  thoee  friends!) . 

We  concentrate  more  and  more  power  In  a 
central  government  (too  often  of  little  peo- 
ple) and  so  weaken  the  local  govenunenls— 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

We  spend  billions  for  foreign  aid  and  let 
prosperous  foreigners  who  owe  us  billions 
spend  our  money  to  deprive  us  of  our  dan- 
gerously-needed gold. 

Commonsense  used  to  be  the  outstanding 
trait  of  Americans  In  Heavens  name,  what 
has  happened  to  it? 


Gen. 


William  McKee  Addreises  Airlinei 
Management  Conference 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
management  of  United  Air  Lines  con- 
vened recently  in  Chicago  it  took  an  in- 
depth  look  at  its  10th  jet  year  ahead 
and  the  long-range  future  of  aviation. 
The  Nation's  largest  carrier,  it  has  pro- 
gressed in  42  years  fiom  sint;le-cngine 
aircraft  flying  Western  mountainous 
routes  to  four-engine  jetliners  carrying 
almost  200  passengers. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  com- 
mercial aviation  is  the  air  cargo  busi- 
ness and  on  April  2  United  will  introduce 
new  DC-8P  all-cargo  jet  service  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  DC- 
8F.  with  a  capacity  of  46  tons,  links 
Baltimore  with  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco. 

■With  the  mushrooming  growth  of  air 
travel  and  jet  fleets,  the  questions  of  air- 
port cap'ability  and  air  traffic  control  are 
of  paramount  importance.  At  the  United 
Air  Lines  annual  management  confer- 
ence held  in  Chicago  on  March  14.  Gen. 
William  McKee,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  de- 
voted his  address  to  those  important 
questions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  which 
must  consider  these  problems,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  culleagues  to  Gen- 
eral McKee's  remarks  and  include  them 
in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  by  William  P.  McKee.  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Administration,  at 

UNITED'S      ANNU.^L      management      CONFER- 
ENCB,    CHIC\0O.    IIL-,    MARCH    14,    1968 

I  have  two  messages  today.  One  will  be  In 
a  film  we'll  show  at  the  end  of  my  talk.  That 
will  tell  Us  own  story. 

The  other  begins  with  praise.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Unlted's  farsighted  executives  for 
pioneering  airport  planning  studies.  This  Is 
foresight  at  its  best.  This  Is  the  vital  "long 
look  ahead"  that  separates  the  true  managers 
from  the  paper  shufflers  and  meeting  goers. 
The  toest  tribute,  of  course,  Is  that  the  rest 
of  the  industry  has  foUowed  suit.  This  Is 
great  work. 
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And  I  want  to  commend,  too,  the  spirit  of 
working  together  between  United  and  our 
PAA  airport  people  that  has  come  out  of 
these  studies. 

This  mutual  reviewing  of  facts  and  the 
excl'inee  of  data  is  the  w.ay  I'd  like  to  see 
us  v.ork  right  down  the  line.  We  are  a  serv- 
ice organization.  This  is  a  go>->d  way  to  serve. 
I  Wis  In^pre.ssed  acaln  this  week  with  the 
tremendous  need  for  aviation  to  get  ready. 
.■Shortly  we  will  l--.'=ue  our  annup.I  irviatlon 
lurpc.i.sts  for  the  n^xt  ten  year?.  They  are 
^M.'gerln^.  "Oie  forecast  book  should  be  a 
be't  sp'ler  imon?  ulrllne  executives.  It  tells 
a  verv  hapov  story.  I  quote:  "By  1079.  the 
United  St.i-e.:'  airlines  are  expected  to  fly 
'n  -<rheduled  domenic  and  international 
^ervi'-c  a  total  of  34'2  bllUon  revenue  pas- 
sen.'er  miles  .md  444  million  p.-.ssengers."  In 
U.e\ear  endin?  mid  1067.  those  figures  were 
86  billion  revenue  p.u=senger  miles  and  12b 
million  passengers.  That's  86  billion  to  3U 
billion— 1'26   million   to  444  million. 

You're  all  ftoing  to  live  happily  ever  after. 
But  as  alwavs,  there  is  a  morning  after. 
This  <ncctacular  future  of  air  travel  is  going 
to  renulre  a  vast  and  expensive  improvement, 
modernization  and  expan.<=ion  of  all  the  sup- 
porting sv?tems.  This  I  can  tell  you  will  be 
a  task  of  .-taccerln?  proportions.  And  its 
.;olng  to  require  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  talent, 
eners»v.  funci.-'  and  time. 

There  Is  no  question  about  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  done.  The  safe  and  orderly 
opr ration  of  the  aircraft  fleets  of  the  future 
will  require  it.  And  the  key  word  is  safety. 
This  job  <(  imnrovlng  and  modernizing  our 
avl-itt-in  vstem  breaks  down,  on  examina- 
tion, into  ir.anv  problems.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  sheer  fonipelitlon  for  attention. 

There  are.  at  everv  level  of  government, 
manv  tasks  that  are  .-eemlnply  more  urgent. 
To  the  uninitiated.  It  appears  this  program 
can  be  postponed  for  a  few  years— post- 
poned with  little  apparent  penalty  to  the 
general  public  .  .  .  U  cannot.  It  cannot  be 
postponed  without  heavy  penalties  to  all 
who  fly  as  well  as  heavy  penalties  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  This  must  be  publicized. 
It  must  be  widely  known,  and  it  must  be 
un:;crstood. 

There  is.  too.  a  requirement  for  solid  agree- 
ment by  all  elements  of  aviation  on  the  man- 
ner in  "which  we  are  to  meet  our  problem. 
The  key  is.  of  course,  hnancing  or— "who  s 
going  to  pay?"  In  this  matter.  President 
Johnson's  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd  is  most 
pertinent.  ^,  _ 

He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
expansion  as  follows;  "Those  who  will  benefit 
most  from  such  expenditures,  the  aviation 
industry  and  the  tlving  public,  should  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  the  system 
needed  to  handle  the  increase  in  air  traffic 
while  maintaining  a  high  level  of  safety.  I  do 
not  believe  the  general  taxpayer  should  be 
asked  to  shoulder  this  burden." 

If  the  various  segments  of  aviation  choose 
to  wade  into  a  donnybrook  on  the  degree  of 
their  separate  responsibilities,  then  we  are 
defeated.  We  are  going  to  meet  opposition.  If 
we  cannot  come  out  united  and  strong  in 
this  matter,  we  better  not  come  out  at  all. 
senator  Mcnroney  put  It  very  succinctly  In 
a  reo-nt  speech.  He  told  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington.  "It  is  time  for  a  little  states- 
mau-hiD  and  moderation. 

■Wo  Hre  more  interested  In  hearing  sensible 
proposals  from  the  airlines  aa  to  what  is 
reasonable  for  them  lo  pay  and  from  Gen- 
eral Aviation  as  to  what  is  reasonable  for 
them— not  what  the  other  should  pay.  Ck)n- 
gress  needs  advice  and  assistance — not  argu- 
ments and  anger." 

One  of  the  critical  elements  Is  time.  There 
is  a  widespread  assumption  that  once  fi- 
nancing is  arranged,  everything  will  take 
care  of  itself.  It  will  not.  The  financing  is 
but  the  beginning.  Then-begins  the  long  task 
of  research  and  development.  Then  begins 
the  long  work  of  bringing  together  through- 
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out  the  country  local.  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials—the work  of  referendums,  raising  funds 
and  selecting  contractors.  All  this  comes  be- 
fore the  first  move  in  airport  modernization, 
expansion  and  Improvement  can  be  made. 
Meanwhile,  other  competing  elements  are 
moving  ahead. 

Land  is  being  swallowed  up  every  day. 
Prices  are  rising  and  the  bidding  for  engi- 
neering talent  and  resources  Increases.  At 
the  same  time,  new  .aircraft  are  being  de- 
livered and  the  demand  for  air  travel  con- 
tinues. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  move  very  last  just  to 
get  caught  up.  Let  me  give  you  one  small 
insight  into  the  size  of  our  problem.  I  want 
to  read  vou  the  first  paragraphs  of  two 
letters  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times. 
They  both  deal  with  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional .  .  .  The  same  tlJng  could  be  written 
about  other  terminals. 
"To  the  editor  . 

Once  more  I  wish  to  protest  the  deplorai.le 
conditions  for  international  arrivals  at  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  a  National  disgrace  .  .  ." 
The  second  one  reads: 

"To  the  editor:  upon  my  last  arrival  at 
Kennedv  International  Airport,  I  could  not 
even  get  near  a  cab.  The  terminal  was  chaos 
and  pandemonium.  Pushing,  shoving  and 
yelling.  Cabs  and  private  cars  were  int^-r- 
mlngled,  weaving  in  and  out  in  complete 
contusion.  People  were  grabbing  door 
handles  trying;  to  get  a  cab,  curs.ng  at  the 
same  time.  .  ." 

I  don't  wish  to  throw  rocks  at  Kennedy 
Intsrnational.  or  blame  anybody.  I  know 
what  the  problems  are.  I  read  them,  rather 
as  an  introduction  to  a  fact.  The  high 
capacity  Boeing  747's  come  into  service  4n 
1970.  Two  of  them  arriving  about  the  same 
time  will  require  some  combination  of  250 
taxis  and/or  700  private  cars. 

That's  just  two  years  from  now.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  magnitude  of  the  Job— and  the 
consequent  magnitude  of  funds  needed— 
that  gives  urgency  to  my  remarks.  The  real 
estate  need  is  not  cheap.  The  "black  boxes" 
are  intricately  contrived  and  complex  in 
structure.  They,  too,  are  expensive.  And  the 
radars,  and  the  communication  systems,  and 
the  runway  lighting— all  are  costly.  And 
great  amounts  are  needed  because  the  work- 
load will  be  great.  Our  forecasts  anticipate 
that  aircraft  operations  at  airports  with  FAA 
towers  will  rise  from  47  million  In  the  12- 
month-perlod  ending  last  summer  to  an  es- 
timated 167  million  ten  years  from  now— 
an  increase  of  about  250':;  . 

In  the  same  period.  Instrument  operations 
will  jump  from  12  million  to  41  million. 

Our  FAA  centers  will  be  equally  busy.  The 
number  of  IFR  aircraft  handled— which  we 
use  as  a  measure  of  workload— will  jump 
from  15  million  In  fiscal  '67  to  about  45 
'million  In  '79.  In  the  next  three  years 
alone,  we  expect  an  Increase  of  more  than 

80"r. 

It  is  not  the  sheer  Increase  in  numbers 
alone  that  poses  the  problem.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  aviation  fleets  of  the  future  will 
have  such  a  diversity  of  aircraft.  Small  20 
passenger  mini-liners  .  .  .  vast  high  capacity 
Jets  .  .  .  supersonlcs  r.nd  a  large  fleet  ol 
turbine-powered  general  aviation  planes. 
And  these  diverse  fleets  will  increasingly  be 
operating  in  relatively  closer  geographic 
concentrations.  In  1965.  21  major  metro- 
politan areas  accounted  for  667-  of  all  airline 
passenger  enplanements. 

About  ten  years  from  now  they  will  account 
for  70'"r  of  all  total  passenger  enplanements. 

These  same  hubs,  moreover,  serve  as  focal 
points  for  general  aviation.  I  note,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  two  busiest  general  aviation 
airports,  Van  Nuys,  California,  and  Opo 
Locka,  Florida,  are  both  within  two  of  the 
busiest  hub  areaa— Los  Angeles  and  Miami. 
It  Is  indicative  ol  the  future,  too,  that  these 
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two  airports  are  the  busiest  of  all   In   the 
country. 

All  these  factors— the  Increasing  higher 
speeds  of  the  fleets,  the  diversity  of  aircraft 
and  the  Increasing  concentration  of  opera- 
tions— are  going  to  require  more  precise  air 
tramc  control.  This,  In  turn.  Is  going  to  re- 
quire expanded  and  Improved  navigation  and 
communications. 

But  our  problem  consists  of  more  than 
Just  serving  aircraft.  These  400  or  so  million 
piissengers  aren't  going  to  be  standing  still. 
They're  going  to  be  buying  tickets,  waiting 
for  baegage  and  meeting  friends  and  rela- 
tives We  estimate  that  tmder  present  ar- 
rangements to  service  two  departing  74Ts 
v^ould,  for  example,  take  all  the  ticket  coun- 
ters in  the  Atlanta  terminal. 

And  these  two  747'6  could  also  mean  han- 
dling 1000  pieces  of  luggage. 

I  think  the  best  picture  of  the  future  is 
in  a  report  we  Issued  last  fall  on  the  expan- 
sion needed  at  the  large  21  hub  areas  through 
1980  This  book  translates  passengers  Into 
gate  positions,  terminal  space,  ticket  coun- 
ters, parking  lots.  etc. 

Let's  look  at  one  hub  area— Miami— and 
list  a  few  of  the  projections.  The  Miami  area 
study  includes  6  airports  in  addition  to 
Miami  International. 

In  1965,  these  seven  airports  accounted  for 
about  3.300,000  enplaned  passengers.  In  1980, 
they  will  account  for  nearly  19  million  en- 
planing passengers.  To  accommodate  this 
tremendous  growth,  the  Miami  hub  area  must 
increase  its  total  air  carrier  terminal  space 
5  times.  It  mtist  Increase  the  apron  area  for 
air  carrier  passenger  aircraft  4  times.  Four 
times  the  present  cargo  building  space — 6 
times  the  amount  of   existing  cargo  apron 

area. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  demands  of  safety 
that  underscore  our  need  to  move  ahead. 
There  are  other  requirements,  too.  Air  trans- 
portation Is  a  true  public  service. 

It  must  not  be  curtailed  or  limited  or  the 
public  Is  denied.  Air  transportation  is  also 
an  important  element  of  the  economy.  Its 
greater  significance,  however,  is  the  depend- 
ence of  the  national  economy  on  the  avail- 
ability of  air  travel  itself.  It  brings  the 
economy  together.  If  air  transportation  is 
limited  or  restricted,  the  whole  economy  will 
feel  its  effects.  This  is  the  very  Important 
national  Interest  In  the  continued  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  aviation. 

Now  I  am  aware  every  proposal  Involves 
"either"  and  "or."  I  want  to  mention  briefly 
the  ominous  "or."  A  failure  to  modernize 
our  national  aviation  system  means  one 
thing — more  and  more  regulations — regu- 
lations needed  to  Insure  safety.  Whoever  sits 
In  the  chair  of  the  FAA  thinks  first  and 
always  In  terms  of  safety. 

If  the  present  system  is  not  improved,  he 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  Issue  regulations 
as  they  are  needed.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
permit  only  those  operations  which  the  sys- 
tem can  properly  handle.  These  and  no  more. 
If  this  means  400  or  500  passengers  sitting 
on  the  ground  in  a  very  expensive  airplane, 
we're  going  to  have  to  live  with  it.  If,  later. 
It  means  that  certain  bread  and  butter  flights 
cannot  even  be  scheduled  for  lack  of  system 
capacity,  we're  going  to  have  to  live  with 
that.  too. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  to  develop 
the  air  traffic  system,  the  FAA  is  responsible 
for  its  efficient  regulation.  The  FAA  already 
possesses  regulatory  powers  to  restrict  traffic 
flow  to  safe  limits,  but  if  congesUoa  con- 
tinues to  mount  because  of  a  lack  of  system 
capacity,  the  public  will  demand  that  we 
cont.-an  It  with  whatever  tools  that  are  neces- 
s.try. 

This  may  mean  regulation  of  air  carrier 
schedules.  It  may  mean  regulation  of  use  of 
aircraft  types  at  particular  airports  or  on  par- 
ticular routes.  It  may,  in  fact,  force  Involve- 
ment of  government  regulation  In  many  eco- 
nomically sensitive  areas  of  your  business. 
This  we  do  not,  repeat  not  want  to  do. 
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We  would  much  prefer  to  build  an  efficient 
air  traffic  svstem  meeting  the  capacity  needs 
of  all  of  our  air  commerce.  We  believe  this  is 
well  within  the  state  of  the  art  and  that  the 
resulting  system  can  be  self-supporting.  To 
improve  this  system  requires  hardware  and 
people  and  these  require  money.  To  achieve 
these  requires  all  the  support  from  the  avia- 
tion community  we  can  muster. 


Starvation  in  Mississippi 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  196S 

M.'.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.'^ent.  I  insert  the  following 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
in  the  RFCoRn.  This  eloquent  testimony 
to  our  neglect  should  not  go  unnoticed 
by  my  colleague.";. 

The  President  s  Ccmmi.>5sion  on  Rural 
Poverty  iias  concluded  that  the  rural 
poor  are  more  deprived,  more  destitute, 
more  helpless  than  their  urban  brothers. 
The  poor  in  uur  cities  lespond  to  their 
condition  by  taking  to  the  sti-eets.  This 
method  of  expre.^sing  grievances  is  not 
available  to  the  silent  sufferers  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Appalachia.  It  .seems  as  though 
we  are  consigning  these  people  to  hope- 
less misery  merely  because  they  do  not 
resoit  to  demonstrations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rural  I>evelopment 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  held  hearings  on  the  effect 
of  Federal  programs  on  rural  America. 
The  Federal  programs  do  have  an  effect 
on  rural  America  but  not  for  those  people 
who  are  starving. 

In  one  Florida  town,  for  example,  the 
second  largest  business  is  the  production 
of  coffins  for  migrant  children.  What  are 
Federal  programs  doing  for  the.se  chil- 
dren? The  hearings  make  it  all  too  clear 
that  the  agricultural  establishment 
would  rather  deal  with  hogs  and  sugar 
quotas  than  with  people. 

Let  me  underscore  the  sense  of  urgency 
expressed  by  the  New  York  Times.  While 
massive  Federal  efforts  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  area  of  urban  planning,  there 
i.s  no  agency  directing  any  comprehen- 
sive effort  toward  planning  in  the  field 
of  rural  human  development. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  urban  ills 
have  their  root-;  in  rural  America.  As  the 
Times  concludes: 

A  greater  investment  of  money  and  a 
keener  sen,se  of  commitment  .'.re  urgently 
needed. 


The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Starvation  in  Mlssissippi 
It  Is  a  disgrace  that,  in  this  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  babies  are  dying  of  hunger 
and  children  are  growing  up  sick  and 
stunted.  The  conditions  among  Impoverished 
Negro  families  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  docu- 
mented for  the  thousandth  time  In  a  story 
in  this  newspaper  yesterday,  are  a  challenge 
to  the  conscience  of  every  Government  of- 
ficial from  President  Johnson  down,  every 
member  of  Congress  and  every  private  citi- 
zen. 

In  one  Mississippi  county,  of  every  thou- 
sand Negro  babies  born,  51  die  in  Infancy,  a 
figure  three  times  as  high  as  that  for  white 
Infants.  Malnutrition  during  pregnancy  and 
the  first  year  of  life  has  Irreversible  effects 
on  a  child,  harming  the  quality  of  his  teeth. 
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his  bone  structure  and  probably  the  func- 
tioning of  his  brain  Older  children  are  kept 
home  from  school  because  they  have  no 
shoes  or  they  go  lo  school  wearing  rairs 
wrapped  around  their  feet.  They  grow  up 
in  shacks  with  no  running  wat*r  and  no 
toilets.  Their  mothers  are  overburdened  and 
uir.lereducatcd:  their  fathers  are  too  oftin 
unemployed.  None  of  this  i?  necessary  and 
should   IK)  longer   be   tolerat^-d. 

As  a  covirt  suit  conceri.ing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food-st;imp  plan  in  Alabr.mi 
ha.s  ni  ide  plain,  t<i<)  many  c  .unty  and  it.  t? 
ofTlclals  outside  Mississippi  as  wjell  as  in  n 
are  shockingly  Indifferent  to  the  hunger  and 
privation  of  their  own  neighbors.  It  may  be 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  con- 
tends- and  as  a  Federal  Judge  ruled  yester- 
cliiy— that  the  laws  povernln<r  the  f<>od-st:i!-'ip 
plan  and  the  distribution  if  surplus  rom- 
m'Xiltles  proMde  Federal  officials  with  ni 
leewav  to  ialervene  on  behalf  of  hungry 
!.>?ople  if  local  officials  refuse  to  cooper.ite 
If  that  contention  Is  upheld  by  a  higher 
Federal  court  C.iigress  should  move  prompt- 
ly to  establish  uniform  Federal  stand. irds 
lor  these  programs  and  make  cert. i in  thit 
they  r  re  avaUnble  to  all  who  need  thetn 
evervwhere  in  the  nation. 

This  desperate,  dep-r.ulln!;  poverty  i-?  n'  t 
I.niltPd  to  MlPsis.sippl  or  to  the  rur.'l  .South 
or  to  Negroes  Scandalously  h.lph  infant  nif  r- 
tallty  rales  and  hidden  inaliiu!ri:ir.n  exist  i  i 
every  big  city  slum.  Poverty  stunts  bo<iles 
and  snulfs  oiil  lioj)e  among  many  whites  m 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  We't 
Virginia. 

These  intolerable  conditions  Indict  the  Ped- 
er.il  farm  housing  pms^ram  which  does  not 
net  rid  of  the.-e  rural  slums.  They  indict  the 
Federal  agric  ullure  program  which  subsUli/es 
the  prir?  of  cotujii  and  Ipnores  the  landhss 
farm  laborers  They  Indict  Federal  education 
and  manpower  pro^rrams  \vhi<  h  fall  to  reach 
tliese  i„'uorant  and  untrained  people  Th-^y 
indict  the  econonilzer.s  in  Congre.s'^.  many  of 
tl^.em  while  Souf.ierners.  who  want  to  slash 
antipo', erty  and  sx-la!  welf.ire  proerams  Most 
of  all.  thc.^e  conditions  assail  the  conscience- 
of  all  "Who  dwell  in  affluence,  whether  m 
Mississippi  or  New  York,  while  fellow  human 
beings  rot  atid  starve  and  die. 

None  of  the  Federal  programs  from  Head 
Start  to  hot  school  lunches  to  farm  housing 
U)  manpower  training  is  big  enough  or  work- 
ing well  enough  A  greater  investment  of 
money  and  a  keener  sense  of  commitment 
are  urgently  needed.  Similarly,  private  foun- 
dations and  private  charity  on  a  local  and 
personal  basis  can  do  more. 

Popul.-itu-n  planning  is  :.n  example.  India 
and  Latin  America  are  not  the  only  places 
where  popuh-.tion  is  explodlnc  out  of  control: 
obviotislv.  there  are  families  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  and  in  every  oU.er  part  of  the 
Urjiled  St.ato.-  where  mother-  need  more  in- 
lorniation  and  mere  help  in  family  \\  .nning. 
Two  centuries  ago.  Oliver  Goldsmith  v.TOto. 
■11!  fares  tlie  l.tnd.  where  health  acctimulates 
and  men  decay"  As  children  die  and  men 
decay,  is  that  to  be  the  epitaph  of  affluent 
America  in  this  supposedly  enlightened 
t Aenlk'th  century? 


Congressional  Questionnaire 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  DINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  lO'yS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  .'=cnd  out  a  questiortnaire  to  my 
constituejits  to  sound  thc-i  cut  on  the 
imiK. riant  issues  facing  t'lc  Conrre.ss  and 
ti-.e  comitry.  For  the  interest  cf  my  cA- 
leagues  and  other  readers  of  th.e  Con- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD.  I  inscrt  herewith  my 
questionnaire : 
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Yes 


No        Undecided 


Older  people's  needs 
HoLsin,?  shotlajie 
Public  transportation 


!    Problems;  Which  ot  the  following  problems  do  you  twnsider  most  important  (mark  no  more 
than  3): 

r;     Inflation  '"•     Vietnam 

L.     Crime  .-     Urban  decay 

r      Race  relations               „      High  taxes 
'    Volipf  .me    Do  you  lavor  reducing  the  voting  age  to  18?    -  -     -  - 

3  Police-  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  throughout  our  area  that  adrted  police  protec- 

lion  IS  needed.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  (art  o(  the  added 

4  Drugs:  Do  you  think'use'oVpossession  (asdistVnctVrom' sale)  ot  the  .'nilowmg  ,irugs  should 

De  a  criminal  oHense? 

LSD      --"- ^ - ..'...'. 

i>    Tran^il''Thrf^derarGovernmentMntiWst6WphighwaV'conjtructi^ 

as  high  as  that  provided  lor  mass  transit  (such  as  subways  and  buses).  I  tavor  permitting 
use  ol  some  ol  the  highway  aid  lor  mass  transit.  Do  you  agree?  ----^    -_    ■- 

6  Imrnicration-  The  lS6b  immigration  law  made  many  good  changes  hut  .1  has  vjorked  a  hard 

shp  on  citizens  ol  some  countries  by  instituting  stitt  standards  lor  the  f  ist  l"",e   I  i^vo. 
easing  Ihese  requirements  temporarily  lor  those  countries  that  were  not  neviously  covered 

7  Ttavel°Tbl'pfe'sident  haV  priposed'a'ta.  on  trav'el  to  "reduce  our  international  balance  ot 

payments  delicit.  Do  you  lavor  such  a  la«?  -. .      m  >h<.  liSitori  VtVtPt' 

8  Middle  tast:  K  the  Soviet  arms  aid  to  the  Arab  States  continues,  should  the  Uilited  States 

make  needed  weapons  available  to  Israel?  

'■  ^'"'"(V)  Co  ycu  teheve  !he  \,e(rrm  cert  ;cl  can  end  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by: 
Military  victory. 


Negotiated  settlement, 

'Wlttidrawal  by  Ihe  U.S.  forces -■  -    „     .^  ,„,„,„  " 

(b)  It  yen- had  to  decide,  would  you  accept  a  negotiated  settlement  m  South  Vietnam 

**'lnt'er^nat'or"lly  tuperv.fed  elections  ,n  South  Vietnam  .n  v.hich  all  parties, 
including  the  National  Liberation  Front,  v.ould  be  tree  to  participate     ..^^- 
A  coalition  government  m  which  the  NLF  would  be  .nciuded  but  would  not 

have  control - 

Other  (specify)  - 

10  The  dralt:  Lasryear  the 'pVeVldVn■t^■)r■o^"sed"  V loYfery  system  with  ig-year-ol'ds  being'taken 

lirst  Would  you  lavor  this  over  the  present  system? ^  di„„.  „,ri, ' 

11.  Medicar"    There  are  a  number  ct  suggestions  to.  additions  to  this  program.  Please  mark 

the  2  you  think  are  most  desirable 

-     (a)  Include  cost  ot  prescription  drugs  as  part  ot  basic  coverage 

D      b)    hmmate  requirement  that  senior  citizen  pay  the  t.rst  54u  »' "^e  hospita  bilL 

□    (c)  Eliminate  requirement  that  senior  citizen  pay  $4  per  month  tor  the  medical 

insurance  (hospital  insurance  IS  tree), 
r-    (d)  Increase  the  number  cl  days  ol  hospitalization  permitted.  ,,„„„,.,« 

r-     (e)  txtend  coverage  to  persons  under  65  who  are  receiving  social  security  benelits. 
-r        lJ    (f)  other  (specify)  ..- 
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Adm.  D.  J.  Ramsey 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Rear  Adm.  Donald  J.  Ramsey  passed 
away  after  suffering  a  heart  attack.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Admiral  Ramsey,  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  through  his  many  years 
of  outstanding  service  on  behalf  of  the 
Silver  Users  Association. 

Admiral  Ramsey  was  well  known  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  legislative  counsel  and 
treasurer  of  the  Silver  Users  Association 
for  more  than  20  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
understanding  and  his  loss  is  not  only 
a  great  loss  to  his  friends  and  loved  ones 
but  also  to  the  legislative  processes  and 
to  those  of  us  who  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  short  summaiy 
of  the  life  of  Admiral  Ramsey  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  following 
his  passing: 

Adm.  D.  J.  Ramsey 
Rear  Adm.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  who  bec.ime 
legislative  counsel  and  treasurer  of  the  Silver 
Users  Association  after  retiring  from  the 
Navy  in  1947,  died  Saturday  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  m  Bethesda  after  a  heart  .ittack. 
He  had  lived  at  11709  Admiral's  way,  Po- 
tiimac. 

Adm.  Ramsey  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  In  1924.  He  was  a  destroyer  com- 
niander  In  the  World  War  II  Battles  of  Mid- 
way   Guadalcanal  and  Santa  Cruz  and  was 


decorated    with   the   Navy    Cross   and   Sliver 
Star. 

In  t-he  last  years  of  the  war  he  was 
named  to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Paclflc  Fleet.  Prom  1943  to  1955 
he  served  as  legislative  counsel  and  liaison 
officer  with  Congress  and  Government  agen- 
cies. 

While  in  the  Navy  he  received  a  law  de- 
cree in  1939  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pamela;  three 
daughters.  Elizabeth  Ramsey,  of  Fremont, 
Calif  .  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Kern,  of  San  Carlos,  Calif., 
and  Mrs.  William  Cravens  Jr.,  of  Arlington; 
two  .-isters.  Mrs.  J.  Stark,  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  Helen  Ramsey,  of  Sturgeon's  Bay,  Wis.; 
a  brother.  Allan  Ramsey,  of  Berwick,  Maine, 
.mci  ^even  grandchildren. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day,  1968 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

^     OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  on  March  25,  Americans  of  Byelo- 
russian descent  and  Byelorussians  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  marking  this  50th  anniversary  of  an 
act  of  courage,  of  determination,  of  na- 
tional purpose. 

In  1918,  after  centuries  of , waiting  in 
the  shadows  of  oppressive  foreign  rulers, 
the  oeople  of  Byelorussia  proclaimed 
their'  independence.  But  their  freedom 


was  to  be  tragically  short  lived.  Before  a 
year  had  elapsed,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
had  annexed  the  newly  pronounced  re- 
public and  freedom  for  10,000,000  White 
Russians  died.  *^ 

Yet  even  now,  after  five  decades  of 
Soviet  suppression,  purges,  executions 
and  terrorism.  Byelorussians  continue 
their  struggle  to  regain  the  freedom  that 
was  so  briefly  in  their  grasp  in  1918. 

Today,  let  us  reaffirm  our  moral  sup- 
port and  respect  for  those  tormented 
people.  Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when 
Byelorussia — and  indeed  all  nations — 
can  once  again  exercise  sovereign  inde- 
pendence.         

Remarks  of  Mayor  Hugh  V.  Addonizio 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  and  dinner  given  on  March  10, 
1968,  at  the  Military  Park  Hotel.  New- 
ark,'  N.J. ,  by  the  Italian  Executives  of 
America,  Inc.  The  notable  event  was 
marked  by  the  presentation  to  the  city 
of  Newark  of  a  tableaux  on  which  are 
inscribed  in  gold  the  names,  States,  and 
dates  of  service  of  the  40  present  and 
former  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
who  are  of  Italian  heritage. 

The  tableaux,  which  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Raymond  P.  StabUe.  chairman  of 
the  organization's  514th  birthday  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  was  accepted  by  the 
Honorable  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Newark.  Mayor  Addonizio, 
who  is  my  distinguished  predecessor  as 
Representative  of  the  11th  Congressional 
District  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
delivered  a  most  stirring  address  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

I  know  that  our  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  are  his  friend,  will  be  interested 
in  reading  Mayor  Addonizio's  remarks 
and  I  am  accordingly  pleased  to  Insert 
the  full  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Your  president,  Mr.  Garamella,  officers, 
members  of  the  Italian  Executives  of  Amer- 
ica, distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  accepting  this  tableaux  this  evening  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Newark.  I  am  filled  with 
great  pride  and  deep  humility  because  I  am 
mindful  of  the  many  distinguished  names 
hereon  and  the  contributions  these  individ- 
uals have  made  to  our  great  country. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  Pete  Cavlcchia.  a  distinguished  American, 
and  native  Newarker,  in  whose  memory  this 
presentation  is  made.  He  represented  in  the 
Congress  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young  boy,  the  district  that  I  later  had  the 
distinction  and  honor  to  represent  for  four- 
teen years. 

I  admired  him  greatly  and  had  a  close 
friendship  with  him  and  it  Is  for  that  re.ison 
that  I  am  happy  to  accept  this  tableaux  for 
my  city. 

We  are  here  tonight  because  all  of  v.s  are 
proud  of  our  heritage  and  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions Italians  and  Italian  Americans 
have  made  to  the  world  and  to  America. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  our  Nation  Is  a  long  one 
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and  certainly  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  thlB  shall  be  vastly  expanded  In  the  days 
and  yeans  ahead.  For  the  Influence  of  our 
people  Is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt  In  our 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  continue 
to  believe  lies  about  us  that  they  would 
otherwise  reject  as  slander. 

^nd  there  still  remain  people  who  con- 
tinue to  see  Italian-Americans  only  In  terms 
of  those  few  who  bear  our  name,  but  betray 
our  heritage.  , 

Attacks  on  Italian-Americans  are,  oi 
course,  old  and  deep  rooted  stories. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Tontl  s,  the 
Verazzano's,  the  Toscanlnrs,  the  Fermi's, 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others 
are  brushed  aside. 

All  those  men— this  fine  heritage— the 
heritage  of  Italy— as  well  as  the  heritage  of 
Italian-Americans  in  our  own  nation— are 
forgotten. 

Our  lob  is  to  dispel  these  old  stories- to 
attack  slander  and  bigotry— and  to  drive 
them  out  of  our  society  once  and  for  all. 

For  If  we  are  not  to  be  defamed,  we  must 
not  defame.  If  we  are  to  avoid  dtscrimlnfttion, 
we  must  not  discriminate,  and  if  we  are  to 
avoid  bigotry,  we  must  not  be  bigots. 

Therefore,  let  us  Judge  every  man  In  th  s 
room  and  every  man  In  this  world  by  h  s 
performance  as  an  individual  and  not  by  his 
religion,  race,  or  station  In  life. 

Let  every  person  here  show  our  outrage 
when  political,  race,  or  ethnic  slanders  are 
leveled  at  any  man,  not  only  Italian-Ameri- 
cans. , 

For  by  doing  so  we  protect  not  only  our- 
selves but  American  society. 

Unfortunately  the  purveyors  of  hate  and 
slander  are  heard  loudly  and  clearly  through- 
out the  land,  but  the  voices  of  moderation 
and  reason  are  all  too  stUl. 

During  the  past  decade  our  nation  has 
been  plagued  with  extremism  on  all  sides 
and  with  those  who  use  hatred  to  attack  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  America. 

This  hatred,  regardless  of  which  groups  are 
affected,  has  cast  a  shadow  on  American  life, 
for  we  must  remember  that  prejudice,  bias, 
and  hatred,  are  the  children  of  Ignorance 
and  the  allies  of  violence. 

So  let  us  resolve  here  and  now  that  this 
type  of  conduct  be  the  targets  of  all  of  us, 
for   Americans   must   retain   their   conunon 

destiny.  ^^   .     „  . 

I'm  sure  all  decent  people  agree  that  each 
one  of  us  has  a  right  to  be  different.  Yet 
there  Is  a  togetherness  that  binds  us  It  is 
a  togetherness  which  has  been  tested  In  the 
War  of  Independence,  In  the  great  Civil  War, 
in  World  War  I,  In  World  War  II.  and  now  It 
being  tested  again  In  the  very  streets  of 
our  cities. 

Therefore,  what  does  It  matter  If  our  na- 
tional wealth  reaches  the  moon  and  our 
spiritual  values  crumble  to  the  ground? 

So  let  us  resolve— each  of  us— in  our  own 
,;royj_wlth  courage,  with  humility,  and  with 
a  sense  of  purpose,  to  perform  In  our  dally 
lives  the  elemental  tasks  of  democracy. 

We  must  never  be  tolerant  of  intolerance. 
We  must  learn  to  respect  those  with  whom 

we  differ.  , 

We  must  In  essence  treat  all  men  as  equal 

"^For,  my  friends,  we  are  aU  equal  before 
the  one  who  created  us. 

We  must  be  responsible  citizens. 

We  must  be  good  neighbors. 

We  must  still- by  lawful  means— those 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  this 
country. 

We  must  not  encourage  by  our  silence  or 
our  inaction  those  who  try  to  build  their 
own  power  by  destroying  other  men's  lives. 

As  Italian-Americans  we  must  remember 
that  the  test  of  responsibility  that  we  face 
Is  doubly  difficult  for  vast  numbers  of  people 
will  study  our  actions  with  special  care,  al- 
ways ready  to  emphasize  the  worst  and  for- 
get the  best. 


But   we  can-  and  we  will— move  forward. 

And  tonight— as  we  stand  together— let  us 
bear  in  mind  our  special  responsibility. 

The  doors  of  opportunity  are  swinging 
open  my  friends,  so  let  us  take  care  to  walk 
through  them  with  the  dignity  and  pride 
that  our  heritage  demands. 

Let  us  walk  forward  with  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  glory  of  our  past  and  the 
promise  of  our  future— and  with  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  In  the  knowledge 
that  He  always  has  been  and  Is  at  our  side. 
Thank  you. 


Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  Interviewed  by 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  our  able  Rcpubh- 
can  Governor  of  CaUfornia,  the  Honor- 
able Ronald  Reagan,  is  reported  in  the 
March   25,    1968,   issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World    Report.    Governor    Reagan    sets 
forth  his  views  with  clarity  and  force. 
His  intelligence  and  integrity  are  easily 
discernible.  His  sense  of  duty  toward  the 
people  of  California,  his  party,  and  his 
counti-y  are  obvious  to  any  reader.  He  de- 
serves the  general  praise  that  his  gover- 
norship has  received.  A  public  servant 
who  has  given  enlichtened  leadership  to 
the  government  of  a  great  State.  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  insights  into  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time  merit  attention. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  to  be 
complimented  on  its  editorial  policy  of 
reporting  at  length  such  candid  inter- 
views with  important  public  figures.  The 
text  of  the  reported  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  is  as  follows: 
EXCLUSIVE  Interview:  Reagan  Talks  of  the 
Issues  and  His  Plans 
(Note:  A  name  that  keeps  coming  up  in 
political  talk  of  1968  Is  that  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. 

(Where,  exactly,  does  he  stand  In  the  race 
for  the  Republican  nomination?  Is  he  run- 
ning? Would  he  take  second  place  on  the 
ticket?  What  is  his  position  on  Vietnam. 
taxes,  other  major  issues? 

(All  this  and  much  more  is  explored  In  this 
exclusive  Intel-view  with  the  California  Gov- 
ernor.) 

Question  Governor  Reagan,  how  does  your 
position  differ  from  that  of  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  with  regard  to  seek- 
ing   the    Republican    presidential    nomlna- 

Answer.  I  think  it  differs  now  In  that  he's 
changed  his  position,  and  I  haven't.  A  short 
time  ago  he  was  saving  he  didn't  want  to  be 
and  would  not  be  a  candidate  in  any  way. 
Since  then,  he  has  indicated  that,  yes,  he 
would  be  a  candidate  if  that  was  the  feel- 
ing of  enough  people  In  the  party— that  he 
Is  open  to  a  draft. 

I  haven't  changed  my  position- 1  m  not 
a  candidate. 

Question.  Is  Governor  Rockefeller  a  favor- 
ite-fon  candidate,  the  same  as  you? 

Answer  No,  I  think  the  movements  that 
seem  to  have  started  with  regard  to  him— 
and  his  willingness  to  accept— are  different 
from  mv  own  position,  in  which  I  have  been 
trving  rc-gularlv  and  repeatedly  to  turn  off 
the  people  storting  such  things  in  my  behalf. 
Governor  Rockefeller  says  he  will  not  ac- 
tivelv  campaign  unless  or  until  a  draft  move- 
ment tp.kes  place— this,  of  course.  Is  very 
soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  Governor  Rom- 
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ney  I  don't  know  that  hell  be  able  to  hold 
to 'that.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  great 
pressure  on  him  to  campaign  actively. 

Question.  Do  you  Intend   to  campaign  In 
any  of  the  other  primary  States? 
Answer.  No,  no. 

Question.  Would  vou  accept  the  vice-presi- 
dential nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket 
under  anv  circumstances? 

Answer.  No  People  tell  me  there  have  been 
records  of  others  who  have  said  the  same 
thing  but  that  here  and  there  party  pres- 
sure has  been  invoked  to  make  them  change 
their  minds  But,  in  this  present  circum- 
stance—I  didn't  get  Into  this  because  1 
wanted  a  political  career,  anyway.  I  believe 
very  strongly  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In 
California.  ^      ,, 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  do  the 
things  that  I  believe  In.  I  wouldn't  have 
that  opportunity  even  If  I  were  In  that  other 

Job. 

I  don't  mean  that  anyone  has  pressured  me 
to  say  anvlhing  about  that  other  one.  But 
I  think  that  this  Job,  in  California.  Is  one 
ihat  offers  the  greater  opportunity  for  the 
things  that  I  believe  In— a  kind  of  "show- 
casing" of  them. 

Question.  Will  vour  decision  be  Influenced 
in  anv  way  by  wh(«ver  happens  to  be  the 
choice  at  the  top  of  the  Republican  ticket? 
Answer  No,  it's  the  Job  tuself.  It  Isn't  a 
case  of  whether  I  would  or  would  not  want 
to  be  on  a  ticket  with  some  Individual. 

Its  Just  a  plain  c.ise  that,  as  I  say.  we  ve 
got  an  opportunity  In  California,  in  the  mof,t 
populous  State,  to  see  once  and  for  all 
whether  common-sense  business  practices  In 
the  running  of  the  nuts-and-bolts  part  of 
government  can  work,  to  see  If  the  people 
can  Join  In  and  help  solve  some  of  the  most 
vexing  problems. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  Indication— even 
in  Just  tills  one  year— that  we  are  right,  that 
these  things  can  take  place  I  want  to  keep 
on  with  that— and  1  don't  think  you'd  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  It  as  Vice  President. 
Question  Do  you  mean  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency  is  a  sort  of  stand-by  post  without  real 

authority?  „      .  .      . 

Answer.  That's  right.  The  Vice  President 
ccrt.inlv  is  not  goinc  t:)  establish  policy. 

Question.  Do  vou  believe  Republican  Gov- 
ernors around  the  nation,  who  now  control 
a  majority  of  the  States,  will  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  the  ticket  and  plat- 
form chosen  by  the  party  at  the  Miami  Beach 
Convention? 

Answer.  I  think  they  will.  I've  been  at 
enough  Governors'  conferences  to  talk  with 
them— and  heard  them  talk— to  realize  that, 
like  most  Republicans  today,  they  want  a 
victory  Thev  believe  that  only  through  a 
unified  support  of  all  the  party  can  we  have 
it  And  I  think  thev're  ready  to  do  that. 
Question.  What  do  the  Republicans  have  to 
offer  tlie  American  people  In  order  to  win 
the  1968  presidential  election? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  the  Republican 
Partv  has  to  deal  in  actual  specifics  or 
mechanics  as.  let's  say.  the  preat  failures  In 
the  povertv  program  But  I  think  th?y  have  t^ 
offer  a  clear-cut  difference  in   policy  In  all 

major  areas.  j    ,  ,. 

The  Republican  Party  has  to  stand  lor 
something  more  than  Just  saying:  "Well, 
we'll  do  the  same  things,  but  do  them  more 
efficlentlv."  ..      j     „ 

I  think  the  party  has  to  take  a  stand  on 
all  major  l.ssues.  and  It  must  be  a  stand 
that's  based  on  policy— on  a  difference  In 
policv. 

For  example,  the  approach  to  welfare— the 
old  accusation  that's  made  that  the  Repub- 
lican Partv  objects  to  welfare  because  they 
don't  want  to  help  those  who  are  In  need— 
this  Isn't  true. 

What  the  partv  has  to  stand  up  and  say  is 
that  our  great  objection  to  what's  going  on 
is  the  failure  of  welfare,  the  creation  of  a 
dependency  cyclt  in  which  people  are  not 
getting  off  welfare— they  are  now  Inheriting 
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Jt.  We  have  people  In  the  third  generation 
of  their  families  who  are  living  on  public 
assistance. 

The  Republican  Party  la  going  to  have  to 
say  that  It  will  present  a  program  to  break 
this  dependency  cycle,  to  reestablish  once 
again  that  charity  Isn't  good  unless  It  makes 
the  people  who  receive  It  Independent  of  it. 

WHAT   BOTHERS   PEOPLE    MOST 

Question.  Do  you  sense  any  one  overriding 
Issue  in  the  public  mind? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  I  had  to  name  one.  even  In 
spite  of  the  war.  I  would  say — I  hate  to  start 
out  by  using  the  word  "crime,"  I'd  rather  use 
the  word  "morality."  And  I  think  crime  Is  the 
most  dramatic  expression  of  this.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  terribly  concerned  about 
what  seems  to  be  a  lessening  of  standards,  a 
loosening  of  morals,  a  drifting  away  from 
trled-and-true  principles.  This  Involves  not 
only  misdeeds  in  high  office,  but  crime  in  the 
streets — the  tendency  to  settle  things  by  vio- 
lence, taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  It 
gets  to  the  most  dramatic  part  when  it  comes 
to  the  actual  incidence  of  crime — the  fear  of 
people  to  walls  down  the  street  after  dark  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

And  I  think  this  is  uppermost  in  most  peo- 
ple's minds.  In  talks  that  I've  made  through- 
out the  country,  this  particular  subject  seems 
to  get  the  greatest  response. 

Question.  What  causes  this  lessening  of  the 
moral  fabric? 

Answer.  I  think  that  it's  come  down,  in  re- 
cent decades,  from  a  gradual — and  probably 
well-intentioned — effort  to  find  answers  to 
wrongdoing.  We've  turned  to  a  kind  of  per- 
missive attitude — to  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
vidual doesn't  have  so  much  responsibility, 
but  that  society  is  to  blame  for  his  misdeeds. 
And  we've  had  a  great  many  Judicial  rulings 
t;hat  fit  In  with  this.  In  our  effort  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  we've  gone  beyond 
whAt  I  believe  is  reasonable,  to  the  point  that 
Government  has  drifted  away  from  its  prime 
responsibility  of  protecting  society  from  the 
lawbreaker.  Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

It's  a  permissive  attitude — a  softness  on 
the  part  of  our  .society  today,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  fix  blame  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

WORRY  OVER  THE  ECONOMV 

Question.  What  other  Issues  seem  to  stand 
out  in  the  minds  of  the  people  today? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  No.  2,  ranking 
almost  up  with  this  other  one,  would  be  the 
economic  issue.  Here  again,  it's  not  Just  a 
dissatisfaction  of  people  with  their  rate  of 
salary,  it  ties  m  with  the  concern  that  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  value  of  their  moneys 
the  gold  outflow,  seeing  our  once-silver  mon- 
ey disappear  to  be  replaced  by  copper,  the 
rising  inflation  that  seems  to  be  keeping 
ahead  of  our  ability  to  earn,  the  way  this 
has  reduced  the  savings,  the  pensions,  the 
insurance  of  people. 

There's  more  than  Just  the  concern  of  hard 
times  that  we've  known  in  the  past,  where 
people  said: 

"Well,  things  aren't  good  right  now.  We 
want  someone  who  will  stimulate  things." 
There's  a  real  lack  of  confidence  today  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  They  want  a  restora- 
tion of  their  confidence  in  the  American  sys- 
tem and  in  our  money. 

Question.  Is  there  any  present  candidate, 
or  any  prominent  man  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  the  Presidency,  who's 
facing  up  to  these  problems? 

Answer.  I  think  there's  been  a  pretty  good 
speaklng-out  on  the  part  of  the  potentials. 
One  candidate  that  we  do  have  declared — 
Dick  Nixon— has  spoken  out,  although  It's 
true  that  in  his  schedule  of  Issues  to  dis- 
cuss he  has  dwelled  more  on  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. But  recently  he  has  begun  to  speak  on 
these  other  issues,  too. 

I  think  that  Republicans — let's  say,  Re- 
publican leaders,  those  who  aren't  even  po- 
tential candidates,  but.  like  myself,  who  have 
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been  out  speaking  at  fund-raisers— I  think 
most  of  us  have  been  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  problems  I  know  that  I,  in  my 
own  speeches,  have  touched  on  these  two 
Issues  that  we've  Just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
several  others,  in  assessing  what  we  think 
are  the  failures  of  the  present  leadership, 
and  our  belief  in  what  the  principles  of  our 
party  should  be. 

Question.  What  Is  It  that  the  people  want 
most  of  all?  Is  It  strong  leadership  at  the 
top? 

Answer.  Yes.  they  want  strong  leadership 
at  the  top  They  want  someone,  I  think, 
who  has  the  courage  to  tell  them  not  only 
the  bright  things,  but  tell  them  exactly  what 
they  are  up  against.  I  think  the  people  have 
lost  faith  in  what  they're  being  told  by  pub- 
lic offlcials. 

I  don't  think  it's  Just  a  credibility  gap  in 
Washington.  I  And  it  right  in  California. 
We've  tried  to  tell  the  truth.  I've  gone  on 
television  with  15-minute  special  reports  to 
the  people.  And  yet,  the  people  are  so  used 
to  being  fooled  that  when  someone  on  the 
other  side  counters  and  issues  a  public  state- 
ment disagreeing  or  challenging  some  of  the 
figures,  you'll  find  even  the  knowledgeable 
and  prestigious  papers  In  the  State  edito- 
rializing to  the  effect  that:  "Well,  if  we  only 
knew  what  wns  really  going  on — we  can't 
believe  anyone.  " 

Let  me  turn  to  the  war  for  an  example: 
I  think  the  people  of  this  country  would  feel 
a  lot  better  if  the  leadership  in  Wa«hington 
would  put  this  country  on  a  war  footing,  and 
tell  the  people  that  they  should  be  matching 
the  sacrifices  of  their  sons  who  are  over 
there  fighting— tell  the  people  we  are  going 
to  do  without  .X  little  butter  in  this  time  of 
national  emergency.  I  believe  the  pyeople 
would  feel  a  great  deal  better. 

Question.  In  the  event  that  you  happened 
to  be  elected  President,  how  would  you  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  this  war? 

Answer.  I  hate  to  answer  it  in  that  con- 
text. Let  me  answer  it  in  the  way  of  what  I 
think  some  hypothetical  person  should  do 
and  could  do  if  he  were  in  that  position.  I 
think  he  should  come  to  the  people  and 
make  no  secret  about  it — we're  in  a  war. 

This  thing  today  of  trying  to  pretend  that 
we've  never  had  it  so  good,  that  we  have 
prosperity  at  home,  and  sort  of  tuck  off  into 
a  corner  of  your  mind  that  half  a  million 
young  kids  of  ours  .ire  over  there  getting 
shot  at — that's  bad. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  people  to  do 
away  with  some  of  the  things  that  are  so 
ple.Vsant  in  today's  living  until  this  war  is 
over. 

We  should  mobilize  the  power  of  this  na- 
tion on  a  war  footing  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end. 

I  don't  believe  in  the  policy  of  gradualism 
in  fighting  a  war.  I  think  once  the  shooting 
starts  there  is  a  moral  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  to  do  everything  that  it 
possibly  ciin  to  bring  that  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;\s  fast  as  possible.  And  we're  not  doing 
that. 

Wars  of  attrition  are  more  costly  in  men 
and  treasure,  ."^s  we  go  on — year  in  and  year 
out — in  a  war  of  this  kind,  the  casualties 
may  come  in  at  a  slower  rate  than  they  do 
In  the  quick  thrust,  but  in  the  long  run  they 
add  up  to  a  greater  total. 

For  this  country  to  stand  here  and  pretend 
that  we  can't  bring  this  war  to  a  close  when 
we  are  up  against  a  nation  of  about  15  mil- 
lion people  with  a  little  "water  buffalo" 
economy  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  the 
American  people.  Someplace  along  the  line, 
I  think  a  leader  of  this  country  has  to  stand 
up,  give  the  people  the  facts  of  life,  and 
set  a  policy. 

Question.  Why,  In  your  estimation,  has 
this  war  gone  on  so  long  without  a  satisfac- 
tory solution? 

Answer.  It's  the  theory  of  limited  war— the 
idea  that  It  isn't  being  fought  for  a  victory. 
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The  argument  for  a  couple  of  years  was  over 
escalation.  It  was  the  argument  during  the 
1964  election:  whether  to  escalate  or  not. 
Well,  that's  a  specious  argument  now  because 
we  have  escalated.  We've  escalated  beyond 
the  point  that  caused  some  people  to  be 
called  "warmongers"  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago  for  advocating  it. 

The  fact  Is,  though.  If  we  had  this  amount 
of  escalation  in  a  shorter  period  of  time — an 
Immediate  escalation— the  war  very  well 
could  have  been  over.  The  military  wanted 
that.  The  Air  Force,  for  example,  recom- 
mended some  94  targets  to  be  blitzed  In  a 
16-day  blitz.  Almost  all  of  those  targets  are 
now  on  the  target  list.  But  It  took  two  or 
three  years  for  them  to  get  there. 

If  this  had  happened  all  at  once,  I  think  It 
would  have  been  more  than  the  enemy  could 
have  taken.  First  of  all,  the  evidence  of  our 
willingness  to  go  all  out  would  have  revealed 
to  him  a  long  time  ago  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  achieve  his  objective. 

But  when,  day  by  day,  reluctantly  and  over 
a  period  of  years,  you  crept  up  In  this.  It's 
sort  of  like  the  frog  In  the  boiling  water:  You 
know.  If  you  Just  heat  It  up  a  degree  at  a 
time,  he'll  stay  there  till  he  bolls. 

Question.  What  needs  to  be  done  now  to 
bring  about  a  successful,  satisfactory  con- 
clusion? 

Answer.  Well,  No.  1,  I  think  we  should  close 
Haiphong  harbor.  I  think  It  has  to  be  closed. 
Just  the  other  day  the  press  of  the  nation 
carried  the  story  that  suddenly  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia,  in  Laos,  In  Thailand  has 
stepped  up,  that  the  enemy  Is  not  Just  guer- 
rilla-sniping now  from  the  bxishes,  that  the 
enemy  is  using  Russlan-bullt  rockets  In  those 
areas  as  well  as  In  Vietnam.  I  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  that  war  materiel — most  of 
those  supplies — have  to  be  coming  In  through 
Haiphong.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  closing 
that  harbor.  This  would  stop  about  85  per 
cent,  according  to  the  military,  of  the  sup- 
plies that  are  making  the  war  possible. 

And  then  the  second  thing  Is:  If  we  don't 
actually  Invade,  certainly  at  least  we  should 
pose  the  threat  of  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  point  where  they've  got  to  pin  down 
some  of  their  forces  up  there  on  a  defensive 
basis.  Instead  of  turning  everything  loose 
with  our  guarantee  that  they  don't  have  to 
guard  the  store  at  home  because  no  one's 
going  to  hit  them  there.  I  don't  think  anyone 
should  ever  attempt  to  fight  a  war  while  giv- 
ing the  other  army  complete  freedom  to  move, 
with  no  threat  to  his  source  of  supply  and  his 
base  of  operations.  And,  of  course,  I  don't  see 
anything  wrong  with  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Question.  You  mentioned  guns  and  butter 
on  the  home  front.  What  needs  to  be  done 
here?  Are  you  talking  about  controls,  fiscal 
expenditures,  regulations — 

Answer.  I  would  think  whatever  is  neces- 
sary in  that  regard.  I  don't  know  that  we 
need  the  complete  regimentation  that  we 
knew  in  World  War  II.  Here  again  I  would 
want  the  advice  first  of  all  of  military  men 
with  regard  to  what  is  lacking  and  how  much 
more  they  need.  Based  on  this,  and  based  on 
the  facts  which  aren't  available  to  anyone 
outside  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  right  now,  I  think  you 
would  express  to  the  people  a  willingness  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary.  And  I  would  think 
right  now  that  the  budget  that's  been  pre- 
sented at  the  national  level  could  well  reflect. 
In  some  reductions  of  home  spending,  liiat 
we  are  tightening  our  belts,  that  there  r.re 
some  things  we  can't  afford  until  the  war 
Is  over. 

Question.  Speaking  of  the  home  front, 
some  people  have  said  we  are  approaching  a 
point  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  cities  of 
America.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done 
about  this? 

Answer.  Let  me  make  it  plain  when  you 
say  this,  we're  talking  about  crime,  we're 
talking  about  violence  such  as  the  anti-Viet- 
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nam-war  demonstrations,  we're  even  talking 
about  the  growing  tendency  m  legitmiate 
disputes  of  labor,  or  whatever  it  is.  to  resort 
to  violence  more  quickly  or  as  a  regular  ad- 
junct and  part  of  the  negotiation,  instead 
of   as  a  last,   desperate   gamble. 

I    think    that   we    must    try    to   solve    the 
problems   that   may   be    the   root    causes   ol 
some  of  this  disturbance.   But  we  continue 
to  do  this  not  because  of  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence-   we    should    solve    them    because    its 
morallv    right    to   solve    them.    But    then    I 
think  we  should  stiffen  our  spines  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  take  the   law   into  their 
own  hands.  We  must  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  there  will  be  no  toleration  of  lawbreak- 
ing   of   any   kind,    that   we   will    meet,   with 
whatever  force  and  power  is  necessarj    those 
who  do  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Now,  when  we  get  to  actual  crime.  I  be- 
lieve   there    are    some    tools    that    could    He 
Elven  to  law  enforcement,  which   Is  mainly 
I   local   responsibility.   Some   of   those   tools 
have  been  taken   from   local   authorities   by 
recent  Judicial  decisions.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tures of  our  States  and  of  our  nation  could 
do  more  in  some  instances  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  what  is  the  intent  of  the  law_ 
and  this  would  result  in  changing  some  of 
those  judicial  decisions  that  have  been  made^ 
I  know  that  at  the  State  level  I  have  been 
trving    to   give   back    to   local    communities 
some    of    the    things    that    have    been    pre- 
empted by  the  State.  All  that  hnPPe'^.f  ,^^^^ 
we  created  a  limbo.  Our  State  doesn  t  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  law  or  the  super- 
vision in  some  areas,  and   yet  we.   by  some 
eglsiation   and   bv   some   Judicial   decisions, 
pre-empted  some  fields  from  the  local  com- 
munmes.  Now  they're  forbidden  to  operate 
m  those  fields,  and  yet  we  don't   have   the 
facilities  to  operate,  and  we've  Just  thrown 

''Question.  What  relation  is  there  between 
the  race  problem  and  the  crime  problem  to- 

"^Answer.  There  is  an  involvement  by  way  of 
mfn  like  Stokelv  Curmichael  and  Rnp  Brown. 
Sie  root  causes-the  lack  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, excess  unemployment,  inferior  edii- 
c^tlon  and  housing-these  are  things  that 
It's  morally  right  for  us  to  be  d°'ng  our  bes 
to  solve  and  to  correct,  without  doing  it  be- 
cause someone's  threatening  to  riot. 

At  the  same  time— and  this  is  where  I  take 
Issue  with  the  President's  ^o'^'^f ';'°",;"^^\'''' 
racial  problem  and  the  riots-I  don  t  think 
they  made  It  plain  enough  that  there  is  an 
element  that  is  using  this  excuse  to  Jo'nent 
riot  and  disorder.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
goal  of  these  people  is  equal  opportunitj  or 
flvll  rights,  or  human  rights.  Whatever  their 
goal  is,  whatever  ax  they're  grinding,  it  s  in 
a  different  area. 

They're  capitalizing  on  the  dissatisfaction 
of  people  who  can  be  made  militant  and 
aroused  because  of  past  --^tid  present  griev- 
ances—dissatisfaction  with  their  lot.  But  to 
Ignore  those  militants,  to  believe  that,  u  you 
suddenly  could  convince  everyone  that  >ou 
were  going  to  start  out  and  cure  the  root 
problem  to  oelieve  that  those  militants 
would  stop  what  they're  doing— that's  pretty 
naive  I  think  their  goal  of  a  "hot  summer 
would  continue  anyway.  And  I  t.hink  you 
have  to  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  say,  This 
we  win  not  tolerate." 

PROGRESS    ON     RACE 

Question.  The  President's  commission 
blamed  riots  on  what  they  called  white 
racism."  Do  you  agree? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't.  Let  me  make  it  plain. 

Of  course,  there's  prejudice  in  this  coun- 
try Man  has  been  bothered  by  prejudice  as 
long  as  there  has  been  man.  And  in  our  coun- 
try of  course,  we  have  a  history  of  it.  But 
to  continue  to  talk  about  this  prejudice  as  If 
there's  been  no  change  In  It  no  progr^s 
made  in  the  hundred  years  since  the  Civil 
War— that  Is  to  Ignore  reality. 
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If  you  want  to  talk  ab<iut  the  first  75  or 
80  years,  ves.  we  didn't  make  enough  prog- 
ress But  if  you  want  to  start  Wlklng  of  what 
began  to  happen  with  World  War  II,  you 
have  to  sav  there  is  less  intolerance,  less 
bigotry  less  pretudice  and  discrimination  lo- 
da^v  than  there's  been  at  any  time  m  our 
historv.  so,  If  this  was  the  cause  of  the  riots 
and  racial  disturbance,  why  didn't  we  have 
them  10  vears  aeo.  why  didn't  we  have  them 
20  25  vears  ago?  Whv  now?  You  could  al- 
most be  excused  for  suspecting  that  someone 
has  stepped  up  their  pare  in  fomentinp  dis- 
order, maybe  becau.'.e  we  were  making  some 
progress. 

In  mv  adult  lifetime,  my  tirst  career  was 
as  a  sports  announcer.  I  broadcast  major- 
league  baseball  at  a  time  when  'The  Spalding 
Baseball  Guide"  said  baseball  was  a  game  for 
Caucasian  gentlemen.  It's  amazing  how 
many  grown-up  people  today  have  forgotten 
that  Just  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no 
Negroes  permitted  in  organized  baseball,  that 
;,  universitv  like  .he  University  of  Illinois- 
-ot  in  the  Deep  South-a  State,  lax-sup- 
iJorted  university,  had  a  gentleman's  agree- 
incnt  that  no  Negro  would  play  on  a  varsity 

^'"'world  War  II  rnr.de  freat  changes.  Buddy 
Young  a  Negro  who  was  there  as  a  part  of 
the  offlcer-tr.nning  program,  became  an  all- 
America  at  the  University  .f  Illinois  during 
the  war  And.  of  course,  tlu.t  policy  was 
destroyed  once  and  lor  all.  And  we  know 
what's  happened  in  major-league  baseball^ 
We've  made  fantastic  progress  in  the  List 
few  vears.  and  the  militants  who  took  to  the 
greets  with  Mnlotov  cocktails  have  done 
nothing  except  slow  that  down  and  harm  the 
verv  people  they  profess  to  be  rioting  for. 
For  that  1  l-.ope  heaven  can  forgive  them, 
becuu.se  I  have  difficulty  forgiving  them. 

PLIGHT    OF    MANY     NEGROES 

Question.  Isn't  there  a  large  element  of 
substanti.,1.  .-stable.  decent.  "spectable^ 
patriotic  Neprces  in  America  who  leel  the>  re 
not  getting  protection  of  their  own  rights 
and  s^uriU-  from  activists  and  radicals  in 
the  black-power  movement? 

-vnswer  Now  you've  touched  a  nerve  This 
to'  me  is  the  great  problem  and  '^  there  s 
anything  that  we're  overiookmg,  this  is  it^ 
We  forget  that  living  in  communities  in  the 
mmoruy  areas-you  said  a  large.  -ub^t«"V!^ 
proport  on:  Id  put  It  at  98  per  cent  at  least- 
that  this  98  per  cent,  living  like  the  rest  of 
us  live  not  used  to  violence,  not  bearing 
arms  living  in  their  homes  or  apartments  in 
th^se  areas  are  faced  with  a  threat  from  the 
mmtants  in  their  cwn  midst,  who  tell  them 
™at  they  will  go  along  with  this  or  nt  least 
hold  still  for  it.  or.  when  everybody  goes 
home,  it  will  be  their  house  that  starts  burn- 
me  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  their  chil- 
dren Who  don't  get  home  from  school. 

And  what  I  think  has  to  be  done-we  have 
to  move  with  that  resixjnsible  sector,  and 
find  an  answer  to  that  problem,  so  that  ,he 
responsible  white  community  and  the  re- 
sponsible Neero  commumty  stand  shoulder 
and  shoulder  against  the  militants  of  either 
race,    and    let    them    know    that    there    is    a 

united  front.  .,.,..    „,„,„ 

Now  in  Sacramento— and  I  don  t  mean 
that  we  turned  to  a  vigilante  type  of  or- 
ganization or  anythlng-but  in  Sacramento 
last  summer,  responsible  Negro  citizens 
formed  a  kind  of  neighborhood  and  block 
program.  It  was  almost  like  the  air-raid  sys- 
tem of  world  War  11.  They  were  the  ones 
who  suddenly  stood  together  as  a  majority 
and    said    to    the    minority    in    their    own 

"^•■If  you  do  these  things,  you're  going 
aealnst  us.  You're  going  against  the  Negro 
community,  and  were  not  going  to  let  you 
Eet  away  with  It."  .^ 

And  there  was  almost  no  disorder.  They 

made  It  work.  ^      ,j  ,  . 

Question.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
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done  about  our  federal  fiscal  and  economic 

'''Answer  I  doubt  in  this  Inflationary  spiral 
now  that  we  can  solve  the  problem  without 
increasing  taxes,  which  has  always  been  one 
of  the  weapons  of  curbing  inflation.  But  I 
don't  like  it  the  way  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  because  they  re  <  niy 
sugeesting  raising  the  taxes  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  go  on  spending  more  money. 

If  the  Government  were  to  eo  as  far  as  it 
rouUl  to  start  reducing  deficit  spending  and 
tret  into  un  austerity  program  of  Its  own.  anil 
then  found  that  an  Increase  in  taxes  was 
needed  to  balance  the  budget  and  look  to- 
ward a  day  of  beginning  to  reduce  the  nil- 
Ti.mal  debt,  this.  I  think,  is  the  answer  to  In- 

fi»tion.  ,.„„,: 

Then  I  would  .Mipport  an  increase  m  tix«s 
Question     Are    there   specific   areas   where 
federal  spending  should  be  reduced? 

'\n'^wer  Yes  but  It's  a  little  bit  like  our 
own  State  problem  I  think  the  Government 
kind  of  fo.sters  this:  To  anyone  who  wants  to 
practice  economy,  they  say.  "What  program 
would  vou  eliminate  first?  '  I  think  the  K^glcal 
answer  to  this  is:  Before  you  start  l.x.klne  at 
proc-rams  to  eliminate,  let's  start  putting  the 
prourams  that  we  now  have  on  a  sounder 
l)asis.  a  sound  fiscal  basis  with  better  buslne.ss 
management. 

This  Is  what  we  found  In  the  State  of  C  al  - 
lornia  We've  begun  to  make  some  sizable 
ravines  simplv  by  employing  business  prac- 
tices in  the  programs  that  now  exist.  If  we 
come  to  a  program  that  we  believe  Is  an  un- 
necessary service-that  the  people  not  only 
don't  want  it.  but  don't  want  It  at  the  price 
they're  paving-  then  we'll  not  hesitate  to 
rer 'inmend  Its  elimination. 

A  prettv  good  hatchet  Job  has  been  done 
by  some  of  the  opposition  on  our  Medt-Cal 
i.roeram  claiinlnc  that  we  overestimated  the 
Ipendine,  and  that  we've  had  to  keep  alt^r- 
ing  the  figures  This  isn't  true.  We  dkln  t 
overestimate  the  spending  at  all. 

We  started  administratively  making  reduc- 
tions and  economies  in  the  i)rogram  And 
we've  been  able  to  come,  every  few  months, 
back  to  the  people  and  give  them  a  new 
figure  of  what  the  year's  spending  will  be 
in  that  program  By  dint  of  our  own  econ- 
omies, the  cost  has  gone  down.  Last  year  wa^ 
an  example:  We  started  with  a  figure  that 
it  was  going  to  cost  810  million  dollars,  when 
it  had  been  budgeted  at  600  million.  We  ve 
gotten  that  810  figure  down  to  an  estimated 
693  million.  This  was  a  saving. 

Many  of  our  automotive  departments  and 
'dl  of 'our  highway  building  in  California 
come  out  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Now  theres 
no  way  to  reduce  the  budget  in  that  What- 
ever rnme.^  in  from  gasoline  taxes  must  be 
spent  for  highways  But  what  ^^'e  «n  do  is 
:4t  more  miles  of  highway  for  the  dollars. 
The  latest  figure  I  have  is  that  this  year  we  re 
starting  194"  million  dollars'  worth  of  high- 
way projects  a  vear  ahead  of  schedule  Over 
half  of  that  194  million  dollars  are  economies 
that  we  hr.d  made  in  the  administration  of 
The  program.  In  other  words,  we  tran.slalcd 
red   tape  into  miles  of  paving. 

Question.  What  about  inflation  and  the 
cost  of  living? 

Answer  I  think  the  biggest  single  L.ctor 
causing  inflation  is  Government  dennt 
spending.  Its  a  spohisticated  way  of  lurr.  ng 
on  the  printing  presses.  It  makes  the  sun- 
ply  of  money  greater.  And,  of  course  it  luj. 
compounds  the  crime,  because  inflation  .:ke 
raidoactivitv.  is  cumulative. 

It  may  not  be  going  up  ;.s  fast  as  it  did 
in  Germany  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  but 
each  year  adds  a  few  more  pennies  of  infla- 
tion. ,     ,   . 

Question,  A  new  phenomenon  in  the  l..bor- 
relations  field  seems  to  be  strikes  by  public 
servants— schoolteachers,  sanitation  work- 
ers, transit  workers  and  so  on.  What  do  you 
think  about  this  trend? 
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Answer  Belag  a  Neanderthal  man  in  the 
eves  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  gentry,  ifs 
easy  for  me  to  say  I  still  believe  that  Us 
wrong  for  public  employes   to  stJike. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we've  watted  too  long 
in  setting  up  cood.  trustworthy  machinery 
111  .government  to  olTer  these  people  a  lorum 
f.  r  their  <;riev,inces.  i\A  f.<r  a  soUilion  lo 
the  problem  oi  wages  and  hours  and  working 
r  .nuitions.  And  I've  ?ivcn  orders  m  our  pov- 
ernn-ent  thit  the  State  shall  turn  to  thU 
We're  starting  to  study  what  cuuUl  be  good 
michinery  in  our  Slate  to  pn.vKlo  it  m\- 
•udicaiins  these  problems.  But  I  do  not  be- 
1  eve  public  employes  have  a  ri^ht  to  itnke. 
Que'^tjon.  You're  a  former  union  leader- 
Answer.  Thai's  richt.  I  was  six  times  presi- 
de.it  of  the  Screen  Actors  Gulkl. 

Que-'ion.  Do  vou  hav.'  .niy  partioul.ir  views 
Oil  whether  uai-.n  pi.wer  h.i.s  grown  too  bis 
ui  our  economy.' 

Answer.  I  have  one  view  that's  lont;  been 
a  P"t  -t  mine  The  uni  n  of  vvh.ch  I  was  pre^- 
•<'ent  fcr  a  number  of  ynrs  has  In  Its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  a  provision  that  notning 
that  is  a  matter  of  union  policy  can  be 
decided  v.-itho'it  a  s'^crct  ballot.  And  our 
nipiubcrs  Aie  '^iven  the  riyht  to  vote  on  these 
policy  matters  in  secret  ballot  in  the  privacy 
c.f  iheir  own  homes— to  vote  by  mail.  I  don't 
s  ,y  It  has  to  be  done  that  way.  but  tl-.e  secret 
ballet  is  my  an^wor  to  a  lot  of  ihini?.-;.  1 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America.  I  think  the  union 
member  is  just  as  fair  and  patriotic  a  citizen 
as  you'll  find  anyplace. 

I  don't  have  the  same  faith  in  llie  u.uon 
hierarchy.  I  think  that  they  nave  fallen  into 
the  trap  i..at  many  -overun.ents  fall  into: 
They  ua\3  begun  to  think  that  they  know 
whafs  b-st  i„r  the  rank  and  li'e.  and  they're 
making  the  decisions  without  Inquiring 
whetaer  liiose  decisions  meet  the  favor  of 
the  rank  and  tile. 

That's  why  I  would  like  to  give  back  to 
the  labor-unicn  member  i;'.  h.s  own  union 
this  right  to  secret  ballot.  Most  people  don't 
realize  how  dirticult  it  for  a  union  member 
in  manv  unions  to  stand  up  on  the  Hcor  and 
be  counted  m  a  vute.  when  he  knows  that 
the  le.idership  on  the  piatlornn  opposes  his 
view  It's  verv  difficult  for  the  bo.^s  of  a  com- 
pany to  flre'.mvjne  in  America  any  more, 
but  a  union  ci.n  keep  a  fellow  irom  working. 
The  secret  ballot  would  be  one  step  to  re- 
duce this  hazard  that  many  woikintj  i^eople 
must  feel. 

Then  I  tiiiak  t.iat  we  really  should  sit 
down  and  studv  if  there  isn't  a  need  for  cer- 
tain antitrust  provisions  to  be  applied  to  the 
unions. 

a.\NDOrT-S    VEllSfS    JOBS 

Quettion.  Governor,  we  hear  a  ^rept   deal 
todav  about  the  so-called  hard-core  unem- 
ployed -  the  Go\ernment  should  become  the 
"emolover  of  la.=  t  retort"  m  providing  jobs.-, 
What  ciu  you  ti  ink  about  this  problem.' 

Answer.  I've  often  wondered  what  the 
pe.-ple  who  say  that  so  glibly  envision,  and 
w'lat  f.iev  ineiai.  We  could  be  the  employer 
of  list  resort  right  now  i'h  Governm.ent.  All 
we'd  have  to  do  in  return  for  a  welfare 
check  is  i-av  to  the  perbon  that  he  had  to 
contribute  some  service  to  the  Government. 
We  could  organize  work  pools  and  call  the 
com':ensation  not  a  "welfare  check"  but  a 
"paychoc'K."  Thev're  not  doing  it  m  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  have  a  plan  at  work  in  California. 
'•leaded  bv  one  of  our  industrialists.  Mr.  H.  C. 
McCleUan.  It's  working  very  well.  We  have 
thou-.aiids  of  industrialists  who  are  lined  up 
■■'n  the  Stat";  oarticlpating.  This  Is  to  go  into 
1-e  nilnoiitv  arois.  the  poverty  pockets  of 
the  State,  on  a  straight  business  basis.  We  re 
not  asking  anv  employer  to  lower  his  re- 
quirements for  the  job.  But  through  co- 
operating with  the.  Government  and  with 
our  o-An  admiulstrat.on,  through  job  train- 
ing, were  bringing  t'ne  people  up  to  t.ie  level 
of  tiie  jobs. 


Now  if  we  can  eliminate,  by  way  of  pri- 
vate emplovment.  all  those  who  are  unem- 
plovable  with  job  training,  we  then  will  get 
down  to  the  really  unemployable— the  soc  al 
problems,  the  people  who  are  totally  illit- 
erate and  therefore  can't  even  be  given  job 
tra  'img  because  ihev  can't  read  th.e  instruc- 
iion"5.  This  If  a  social  problem  that  can't  be 
foisfd  off  on  private  industry  alone.  This  is 
one  tnat  roallv  involves  the  Govprnment. 

rhere  will  he  some  people  who  will  be  un- 
e'mlovab'o  bv  rea-on  of.  say.  criminal  rec- 
o-rl':-  '-..me  by  reason  of  he.tlth.  When  we 
"ct  down  to  those  who  cannot  work  through 
vo  fmlt  of  their  own.  due  to  age  or  disability. 
I  don't  think  there  Is  anvone  In  this  country 
who  doesn't  wr-nt  to  accrpt  the  rTpon^biUty 
'or  carin"  f^r  thofe  people  And  I  think  we 
could  do  "a  better  job  of  it  if  we  weren't  di- 
vidli'.'t  our  wealth  so  much  with  people  Who 
can  be  made  useful  citizens. 

With  those  who  can  be  matle  employable — 
those  who  are  not  too  old  nnd  not  dl.=abled. 
but  who  are  iilitprpte  and  so  forth— I  -'^av, 
■v"  .should  go  to  work  on  a  hard  program  of 
b'inslng   them   up   to  the   level   of   cmploy- 

niP»t.  ,       ,  -      _ 

When  you  get  down  below  that  level  I  see 
•lothing  wro-ig  with  Government  doing  its 
oart  as  we  did  once  back  in  the  depression 
Ji,v-^-of  nrovidlni  jobs  for  people  who  could 
do  thPin  But  it  mu!-t  be  a  real  job.  One  thing 
that  WPA  had  in  old  depression  days  was 
that--outilde  of  iorne  bo-ndo-rcling  that 
was  the  fiult  of  the  local  Individuals  In- 
volved—a  great  many  WPA  projects  were 
worthwhile  projects,  they  were  things  that 
needed  ''O  be  done. 

Now  w?  have  a  program  going  this  sum- 
bT  for  vouth  emplovment  in  California.  The 
n-  erwhelmmt'  m.iUirlty  of  these  young  peo- 
.,io  ..re  coing  to  pet  jobs  in  private  enterprise. 
But  wp"  also  have  a  State  program.  We're 
.going  to  put  several  thou.?and  to  work. 
Thry  11  be  lobs  that  'are  there  to  be  done— 
fi'-c breaks,  trails  up  in  our  wilderness  areas. 
Now  It  doesn't  mean  that  If  tho?e  young 
people  didn't^  do  it.  we'd  find  a  way  to  do 
the  j'>b-.  These  are  jobs.  that,  otherwise, 
would  be  waiting  their  turn  on  a  schedule. 
We'll  just  step  the  schedule  up  to  get  these 
th;n:;s  done. 

One  of  the  great  faults  in  so  many  of  the 
povertv  profft-ams  is  the  invented  job — it 
dcf=n't  exist.  The  kids  are  too  smart  for  this. 
It's  like  the  old  winding-the-clock-ln-the- 
gvm  job  before  the  davs  of  athletic  scholar- 
^h'ps  The  fellow  that's  handed  this  assign- 
ment knows  that  he  isn't  really  being  given 
a  Job.  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  he  does 
it  or  not. 

So  vou  not  only  don't  get  anvthlng  done; 
-cu  actuallv  destroy  something  in  his  charac- 
"ler  This  is  why.  I  guess,  they  switched  to 
the  athletic  scholarship.  They  thought  it 
was  a  Utile  destructive  oven  of  college 
athletes  to  do  this. 

Quezon.  Governor,  do  you  think  the  time 
has  come  to  re-examine  .\merican  foreign- 
aid    and   defense   commitments   around    the 

world? 

Answer.  Well,  you've  tied  two  things  to- 
gether there.  It's' pretty  hard  for  anyone  In 
mv  posttion- not  ori\y  to  all  the  informa- 
tion—to know  the  defense  requirements. 
But  I  do  think  perhaps  we  haven't  done 
enough  to  make  some  of  our  allies  abroad 
Dick  up  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
*  On  foreign  aid  in  general,  I  beUeve  it  can 
be  reduced,  but  I'd  rather  use  the  word  "re- 
formed '■  In  the  food  situation,  for  example, 
I'd  a  lot  rather  .sec  America  exporting  our 
k-iowi-how  and  our  farm  technology  and  the 
means  of  production  to  hungry  countries 
than  !u=t  sending  them  a  boatload  of  wheat, 
because  fNerv  time  we  send  them  a  boatload 
of  w"heat  we  jun  set  back  that  much  further 
their  inability  to  feed  themselves  or  learn 
how  to  feed  themselves.  But  the  know-how 
■^nd  the  means  for  making  themselves  self- 
suiTiclent— this  should  be  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  that  our  country  extends. 


WEAKNESS     or    U.S.     POLICY 

Question.  What  do  you  consider  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  today?  Have  you  refined  that  out 
In  your  thinking? 

A"£wer.  Yes.  I  don't  know  how  refined  it  is. 
but'l  believe  it's  something  again  where  we're 
lacking  leadership  In  WashingUm.  This  thing 
of  wakin"  ud  and  everv  day  taking  the  tem- 
perature of 'the  Russians  to  see  how  w.rm 
iheir  smile  is  and  then  gleefully  saying,  "Oh. 
the  cold  war  Is  thawing."  and  then  next  week 
they  happen  to  wake  up  on  the  wrong  &lde  uf 
the  b«l  and  now  we're  back  in  trouble 
again-  I  think  this  is  the  wrong  approach. 
This  country  must  take  a  position.  Our  rec- 
ord Is  clear."  We're  not  an  aggressive  nation. 
We've  never  i.et  out  to  make  territorial  gains 
ill  anv  of  the  connicts  we've  been  in  in  this 
ce-itiiry.  So  we  don't  have  to  defend  our- 
selves on  that  score. 

I  think  this  nation  should  have  a  master 
plan,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  based  on 
what  we  believe  is  the  enemy's  master  plan. 
We  should  have  catalogued  all  of  the  poten- 
tial hot  spots  in  the  world,  and  what  we're 
goln"  to  do  about  them  with  regard  to  our 
own^best  interests.  Maybe  here's  one  where 
we  say.  "No.  we're  not  going  to  extend  our- 
selves to  that  one." 

Perhaps  we  should  also  have  a  counterplan 
that  i^avs  that  maybe  part  of  the  answer  in  a 
hot  .spot  such  as  Vietnam  is  to  give  the 
enemy  something  else  to  worry  about  in  un- 
other"corner  of  the  world.  Maybe  the  way  to 
fight  in  some  of  these  hot  spots  is  not  allow 
the  enemv  to  drag  us  and  focus  us  on  that 
one  spot,  while  he  sits  back  risking  nothing, 
Mavbe  he  ought  to  have  some  unrest  in  tome 
corner  of  his  realm  lo  worry  about. 

Question.  .Some  people  think  that  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  that  to  us  in  the  Middle 
East  right  now,  don't  they? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  pretend 
that  we  have  no  involvement  there.  We've 
been  involved,  and  that's  why  the  Sixth  Fleet 
is  In  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  one  of  those 
places  where  there  should  be  a  type  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  that  walks  up  to  the  two 
protagonists  and  offers  its  services  and  says. 
"Let  us  sit  down  and  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  is  fair  to  all."  One  of  the  things 
that  could  justify  our  doing  that  without 
being  a  busybody  in  the  world  scene  Is  that 
we  could  offer  help  in  solving  the  greatest 
problem  for  all  of  them— which  is  the  need 
for  water. 

This  is  similar  to  the  proposal  made  by 
President  Eisenhower.  I  think  this  is  a  way 
in  which  we  come  in.  I  think  the  refugee 
problem  iu  the  Middle  East  has  to  have  a  so- 
lution—you  can't  just  pretend  it'll  go  away. 
I  think  "the  boundary  disputes  must  be  set- 
tled and  settled  in  a  way  that's  fair  to  all. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  could,  as  its 
price  of  admission  to  getting  them  at  a  table 
to  solve  these  problems,  offer  to  help  in  nu- 
clear desalting  of  water  that  would  give  them 
fertile  acres  they  need  and  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves,  which  they  don't  have. 

Question,  Earlier  you  mentioned  judicial 
decisions  when  vou  were  talking  .about  crime 
here  at  home.  What  kind  of  appointments  do 
you  think  should  be  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  federal  judiciary? 

Answer.  I  have  a  proposal  that  I'm  trying 
to  get  passed  In  California  for  taking  the 
appointment  of  judges  out  of  politics,  to  in- 
sure that,  instead  of  a  judgeship  being  a 
patronage  plum  for  a  Governor,  the  judges 
would  be  picked  on  a  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, experience  and  character.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  rule 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

I  would  think  that,  regardless  of  politics, 
a  man  should  only  be  appointed  who  has  had 
the  greatest  experience  on  the  bench  and  In 
a  judicial  capacity.  This  has  not  been  true  Ir. 
the  appointments  of  recent  years.  Some 
judges  are  lawyers  who  never  practiced  law. 


I've  made  more  than  60  judicial  appoint- 
ments this  last  year,  and  none  of  them  has 
been  a  reward  for  any  political  favors.  In 
every  area  where  Judges  were  to  be  appointed, 
we've  named  a  committee  of  citizens  and  the 
bar  and  the  judiciary,  and  each  one  of  these 
three  committees  is  given  every  name  that 
has  been  proposed  for  a  judge,  the  names 
that  come  to  us  from  legislators,  the  names 
of  lawyers  who  have  applied  and  said  they 
wanted  to  be  a  judge. 

All  of  these  go  to  the  various  committees 
and  they  screen  and  send  back  their  evalua- 
tion of  this  whole  panel.  We  put  the  three 
evaluations  together— from  the  fellow  law- 
yers, from  the  Judges,  and  from  the  laymen. 
On  the  basis  of  the  highest  score,  we  make 
our  judicial  appointments. 

I  would  feel  very  safe  in  having  you  go  out 
and  check  with  the  bar,  the  Judiciary,  or 
anyone  on  these  60  appointees.  I  think  you'll 
find  they  have  been  exceptionally  high 
quality.  ,  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  take  men  who  may  not 
want  to  leave  the  practice  of  law  to  go  to  the 
bench  because  of  the  economic  sacrifice  they 
had  to  make.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
under  this  system  now  are  making  them- 
selves avaUable  and  are  willing  to  undergo 
that  sacrifice  because,  of  this  approach.  We're 
trying  to  get  this  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution so  that,  for  all  time  to  come,  Gov- 
ernors will  base  their  appointments  on  merit 
and  not  politics. 

Question.  You've  talked  of  clUzen  partici- 
pation m  government.  What  do  you  mean  by 

that? 

Answer.  Here  in  California,  we  have  in  the 
last  year  set  out  to  Involve  the  independent 
sector— the  private   citizen— In  the  govern- 
ment of  his  State.  We've  succeeded  beyond 
anything  I'd   believed  was  possible  when  I 
started.  Oh.  I  thought  It  might  be  possible 
in   four   years,   but   I  didn't  beUeve   that  It 
could  succeed  as  rapidly  as  it  has.  We've  had 
almost  300  of  the  most  successful  people  in 
the    State    serving    on    task    forces.    They've 
gone  Into  60  areas  of  the  State  Gtovernment 
and   come   back   with   almost  2,000   specific 
recommendations  as  to   how  we  can  make 
government  more  efficient,  more  economical. 
Already  we  have  implemented  137  of  their 
recommendations  and  approved  another  604. 
We've  found  people  who  are  willing  to  give 
up  a  couple  of  years  from  their  business  and 
professional  careers  to  take  assignments  In 
government— administrative  posittons.  They 
have  no  desire  to  make  a  career  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  done  it  a  great  personal 
sacrifice,  giving  up  $90,000  or  $100,OOO-a-year 
Incomes  to  take  $25,000  and  $30,000  Jobs.  We 
know  that  they'll  return  to  their  own  careers 
very  shortly  and  then  we'll  try  to  find  some- 
one else  to  do  the  same  thing. 

But  we've  discovered  that  In  America — 
because  I'm  sure  it's  not  Just  true  of  CaU- 
fornla— government  of  and  by,  as  well  as  for. 
the  people  will  succeed.  And  we've  found 
that  for  everything  that  needs  doing  and 
every  problem,  there  are  10  people  out  there 
who  are  wllUng  to  Uke  a  hand  In  helping 
solve  it,  if  only  someone  will  ask  them  or 
someone  will  say  they're  welcome  or  they're 

needed.  . 

It's  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  a  great 
source  of  pride.  I  would  hope  that— In  spite 
of  election  year  and  all  of  the  partisanship 
that  gets  Involved — I  would  hope  that  the 
word  could  be  spread  to  more  people. 

Some  of  our  people  have  been  Invited  by 
20  Governors  to  come  to  their  States,  both 
Democrat  and  RepubUcan,  to  tell  them  about 
this  plan  and  how  it's  operating.  The  same 
thing  Is  happening  as  a  result  of  our  task 
forces  Some  people  who  participated  in  them 
are  getUng  invitations  to  go  tell  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  49  States  how  to  set 
up  such  a  thing. 

The  only  reason  that  I  want  the  wora 
spread  Is  because  I  beUeve  that  in  a  lot  of 
those  other  States  there  must  be  people  who 
have  found  answers  to  some  of  the  most  vex- 
ing problems  In  their  local  communities. 
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And  I  think  that,  if  we  all  begin  talking 
to  each  other  about  these  things,  we're  going 
to  discover  that  maybe  some  of  the  gigantic 
federal  programs  aren't  needed,  that  at  a 
community  level  and  at  a  people  level  there 
have  been  answers  found  to  every  one  of  the 
problems,  if  we  can  just  spread  the  word,  and 
the  rest  of  us  can  do  what  someone  else  has 
been  doing. 
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Mar$he»:  Why  Save  Them? 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP  massachtisettb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Ml .  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
8,  1968,  the  House  passed  the  estuarine 
areas  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  inventory  and  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Nation's  estuarine  areas.  In 
reporting  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
is  to  recommend  what  actions,  if  any,  he 
feels  are  necessary  to  protect  these  es- 
tuaries. A  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  probably  imaware  of  just  how  vital 
a  resource  an  estuary  is. 

An  article  that  appears  in  the  March 
20  issue  of  the  Presto  Press  of  Matta- 
poisett,  Mass.,  entitled  "Marshes:  Why 
Save  Them?"  discusses  the  value  of  these 
vital  areas.  In  summing  up  the  contribu- 
tion of  marshes  to  our  store  of  natural 
resources,  the  article  states : 

At  all  seasons,  marshes  are  factories  of 
basic  animal  and  plant  nutrients  contribut- 
ing the  organic  wealth  to  coastal  waters  that 
support  much  of  our  fish  and  shellfish  re- 
sources. 

The  article  also  points  out  many  re- 
quire up  to  5,000  years  to  develop,  yet  can 
be  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  all  may 
be  exposed  to  the  need  for  preserving  our 
estuarine  areas,  I  am  inserting  the  ar- 
ticle "Marshes:  Why  save  Them?"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Marshes:  Wht  Savi  Them? 
In  recent  years,  the  local  Conservation 
Commissions  have  acquired  tidal  marsh  lands 
through  purchase  to  hold  for  Conservation 
purposes.  The  value  of  these  lands  to  the 
future  of  towns  Is  beyond  calculation.  To 
those  who  are  not  very  clear  on  Its  function, 
here  Is  a  short  story  of  the  marsh. 

WHY    salt    marshes? 

Of  all  outdoor  problems  confronting  the 
public,  why  do  conservationists  select  salt 
marshes  as  one  of  the  most  urgent?  The  salt 
marsh  Is  not  a  playground.  To  many  unknow- 
ing people,  a  salt '  marsh  seems  a  murky 
wasteland.  Then,  why  do  those  persons  most 
experienced  In  the  outdoors  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  saving  salt  marshes?  The  answer 
Is  the  most  unselfish  that  ever  prompted  a 
conservation  program. 

WHAT    GOOD    IS    A    MARSH? 

Often  conservationists  must  answer  the 
"what  good"  challenge  with  another,  like 
"what  good  Is  a  flower?"  But  not  when  It 
comes  to  marshes.  The  marsh  has  value  even 
to  those  who  never  go  near  It.  The  fish  that 
have  crossed  the  family  table  were.  In  part, 
the  product  of  a  marsh.  The  shellfish  that 
provide  both  food  and  employment  are 
marsh-fed.  The  abundant  wildlife.  The  beauty 
of  many  coastal  towns— and,  as  a  result  the 
value  of  land  and  attractiveness  to  summer 
visitors— often   rests   heavily   upon   marshes, 

FIRST,    WHAT    ARE    SALT    MARSHES? 

Marshes  are  delicately-balanced  complexes 
as  fragile  as  eggshells.  Their  most  obvious 


element  Is  the  gras.ses  that  flourish  along 
the  slat  creeks  and  Inleta.  .^t  high  tide, 
marshes  are  a  watery  world  of  fiddler  crabs, 
fishes,  waterfowl.  At  low  tide,  they  are  the 
mud  flats  fat  with  shellfish  and  often  flush 
with  shoreblrds.  At  all  seasons,  marshes  are 
factories  of  basic  animal  and  plant  nutrients 
contributing  the  organic  wealth  of  coastal 
waters  that  .support  much  of  our  fish  and 
shellfish  resources. 

WHAT  MAKES  A   MARSH? 

Time  and  the  ocean.  Geologists  estimate 
that  the  balance  of  forces  that  create  a  marsh 
require  up  to  5,000  years.  Thus,  the  only 
marshes  that  future  generations  will  know 
are  those  that  now  exist  Each  acre  Is  Irre- 
placeable within  our  lifetimes  and  the  life- 
times of  generations  yet  unborn — Indeed, 
within  any  practical  future.  What  we  save 
now  la  all  that  ever  will  be  saved ! 


WHO  OWNS  THE   MARSHES? 

Colonial  families  knew  exactly  where  they 
held  the  right  to  swing  scythes  and  stack 
marsh  hay.  The  marsh  was  the  most  valued 
asset  of  many  colonial  coastal  towns.  With 
the  passage  of  years,  the  exact  location  of 
many  colonial  holdings  has  grown  hazy.  A 
major  problem  In  protecUng  our  coastal 
marshes  lies  in  determining  ownership  of 
some  thousands  of  unprotected  acres.  For 
despite  the  wild  appearance,  almost  every 
acre  of  marsh  is  held  by  some  landowner. 

THE  VALUES  OT  MARSHES? 

Biologists  have  described  them  as  among 
the  most  productive  .acres  on  earth.  Decom- 
posing plants  and  minute  animals  that  thrive 
there  wash  from  the  marshes  into  coastal 
waters  to  feed  both  shellfish  and  flnfish.  The 
richness  of  coastal  waters  depends  heavily 
upon  the  marshes.  Of  value  to  owners?  Not 
really.  The  owner  of  a  salt  marsh  becomes  a 
public  servant.  The  richness  of  his  marsh 
flows  into  the  sea— and  Is  harvested  by  the 
public. 

WHT     NOW     A     THREAT? 

For  three  centuries  coastal  residents  have 
left  their  marshes  relatively  undisturbed. 
Suddenly,  technology  has  made  the  marshes 
vulnerable  to  exploitation.  Dredges  turn  them 
into  parking  lots,  housing  lots,  boating 
marinas.  Aren't  these  things  of  value  to  citi- 
zens? Yes.  But  there  are  other  sites  suited  to 
them.  The  salt  marsh  can  exist  nowhere  else. 
Its  function  cannot  be  replaced.  Why  trade 
the  destruction  of  the  long-term  value  in- 
herent In  our  coastal  fisheries  and  waterfowl 
resources  for  short-term  gains?  Why.  espe- 
cially, since  the  marsh  and  Its  values  never 
can  be  restored? 

Who  benefits  from  preservation  of  salt 
marshes''  Evervone.  You  who  now  read  this 
benefit  as  directly  as  any  individual  or  or- 
ganization  involved   in   the  program. 

WHAT'S    EXPECTED    OF    YOU' 

As  a  citizen,  you  naturally  are  concerned— 
not  just  fcr  vourself.  but  for  your  children 
and  grandchildren  as  well.  You  might  prfif- 
itablv  acquaint  yourself  with  the  .-^alt 
marshes  of  vour  area,  or  those  of  your  favorite 
coastal  town.  Your  role  is  that  of  the  con- 
cerned citizen  In  any  free  society— to  Inform 
yourself,  to  weigh  the  real  issues,  to  assess 
long-term  values,  and  to  express  your  views 
to  your  fellow  citizens  and  representatives  of 
government  so  that  the  public  Interest  in  our 
coastal  fishery,  wildlife  and  scenic  resources 
win  be  defended. 


Vietnam  Propo»al 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr.fsday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  wrote  President  Johnson 
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requesting  that  a  positive  and  visible  ef- 
fort be  made  to  indicate  this  Nation  s 
willingness  to  enter  into  discussions  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  text  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 
February  27,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  The  record  Is  clear 
that  you  have  long  and  diligently  sought  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. .  , 

The  record  is  clear  that  your  sincere  and 
tireless  efforts  have  repeatedly  been  rebuffed 
by  the  officials  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Respectfully.  I  request  that  you  consider 
the  following  proposal :  That  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  entire  world  be 
informed  that  on  an  Immediate  date  at  a 
specified  time  and  in  a  specllled  city,  such  as 
Geneva,  that  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  be  there  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  to 
discuss  9  peaceful  settlement  to  the  hostil- 
ities in  Southeast  Asia, 

This  would  once  again  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  truthfully  desire  peace. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  Pulton, 
Member  of  Congresa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  consistently 
supported  bills  and  resolutions  before 
this  body  to  support  cm-  men  in  Vietnam 
I  have  also  continuously  urged  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  bring 
this  war  to  the  conference  table.  I  be- 
lieve the  course  recommended  in  my  let- 
ter could  aid  in  this  effort  and  I  request 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
so  inclined  join  me  in  this  endeavor  by 
forwarding  their  views  to  President 
Johnson. 

Anniveriary  of  Byelorussian 
Independence 
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Union  to  -Russianize"  this  small  nation 
of  8  million  people.  Homage  must  be 
paid,  concern  must  be  shown  to  a  coun- 
try displaying  the  dignity  and  continued 
strength  of  this  nation. 

I  know  the  U.S.  Congress  will  continue 
to  sympathize  with  the  situation  of  the 
small  borderland  nations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Europe  who  wish  to  assert  their 
independence.  Freedom  is  a  precious 
goal,  and  one  we  should  like  to  see  all 
nations  aspire  to  achieve. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  196S 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byel- 
orussians are  one  of  the  oldest  ethnic 
groups  in  the  vast  Soviet  Union.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Byeloiussian  Democratic  Re- 
public, which  was  proclaimed  on  March 
25.  1918. 

The  Byelorussians,  who  had  lived  un- 
der the  czars  for  several  centuries,  had 
their  own  sovereign  and  independent 
state  before  the  birth  of  the  Russian 
empire.  During  the  period  of  foreign  rule 
over  their  country,  they  carefully  guarded 
their  national  traditions  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  opportimity  to  assert  their 
freedom.  They  seized  upon  the  chance 
provided  by  the'«Russian  Revolution  of 
1917  and  formed  their  own  democratic 
government  in  their  capital  city  of 
Minsk.  Their  independence  was  short- 
lived. Before  the  year  was  out  the  Red 
Army  overran  Byelorussia,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Byelorussian  spirit  of  nationalism, 
nonetheless,  remains  undimmed.  Its  cul- 
ture has  not  been  plowed  under  nor  tar- 
nished by  intensive  efforts  by  the  Soviet 


Administration  Supports  United  Nations 
Double  Standard  Censure  Resolution 
Against   Israel 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
evening,  March  24,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  U.N.  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  recent  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East.  The  effect  of 
the  resolution  is  to  unilaterally  condemn 
Israel  for  its  reprisal  raid  on  Jordan's 
east  bank  territory.  This  resolution  par- 
allels the  condemnatory,  unilateral  reso- 
lution against  Israel  in  April  1962.  which 
was  introduced  by  Ambassador  Steven- 
son following  attacks  by  the  Syrians  and 
a   reprisal   attack  by  Israel.  A  similar 
censure    resolution   against   Israel   was 
passed  by  the  U.N.  with  U.S.  support  in 
November  1967  in  connection  with  the 
Es-Samu  Incident.  The  only  difference 
between  those  resolutions  and  the  recent 
one  was  that  the  latter  contains  some 
innocuous    verbiage    deploring    acts    of 
violence.  The  March  25  issue  of  the  New 
Yoik  Times  states: 

Diplomats  considered,  on  the  whole,  that 
:he  resolution  comes  down  far  more  heavily 
;igainst  the  Israelis  than  against  the  Arabs. 


Considering  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
its  interpretation  as  reflected  in  the 
statements  of  Arab  representatives  at  the 
Stcui-ity  Council  hearings  and  the  reac- 
tion of  many  of  the  people  to  whom  I 
"nave  spoken,  it  would  seem  that  the  reso- 
lution condemns  Israel  but  does  not  deal 
with  Arab  pi-ovocation  and,  in  a  sense,' 
is  a  capitulation  to  Arab  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  sabotage.  In  statements  made 
bv  Arab  spokesmen  at  the  Security  Coun- 
cil meetings  they  unequivocally  inter- 
preted the  resolution  to  mean  that  Arab 
guerrilla  raids  are  justified  and  legiti- 
mate and  that  militarj-  sanctions  should 
follow  only  in  the  event  that  Israel  re- 
taliates. 

Far  and  away  from  acting  as  a  force 
for  moderation  and  peace,  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  supported  by  the  Johnson 
administration  stimulates  and  encour- 
ages Arab  intransigence  and  will  create 
further  turbulence  and  violence  in  the 
Middle  East,  necessitate  Israeli's  retalia- 
tion and  may  result  in  raising  the  specter 
of  another  world  war. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  administration  is 
another  in  a  long  series  of  equivocal  and 
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vacillating    attitudes    which    have    en- 
couraged the  Soviets  and  permitted  their 
ominous  extension  of  influence  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
the  insistence  by  the  Soviets  in  threaten- 
ing sanctions — acquiesced  in  by  the  ad- 
ministration—is   a    deliberate    attempt 
to  provide  a  basis  for  future  and  further 
penetration  by  the  Soviets  and  further 
opens  the  door  to  them  for  political  and 
military  involvement  in  the  Middle  East. 
Censure  resolutions  against  Israel  ex- 
culpating or  minimizing  Arab  involve- 
ment in  acts  of  force  and  terror  induce 
and  encourage  the  Arabs  to  further  vio- 
lence and  are  detrimental  to  all  efforts  to 
establish  peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 
The  entire  record  of  the  administra- 
tion regarding  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  has  lacked  courage  and  imagina- 
tion. For  example,  no  executive  action 
has  been  taken  on  Senator  Baker's  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  the  Eisenhower-Strauss 
plan  for  a  nuclear  desalting  plant  in  the 
Middle  East  as  an  approach  to  join  Israel 
and  the  moderate  Arab  States  in  a  coop- 
erative enterprise.  This  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously.  In  my  judgment 
a  Republican  administration  would  as- 
sume active  and  imaginative  leadership 
in  the  international  community  and  in 
the  United  Nations  to  secure  a  political 
statement  in  the  Middle  East  based  on 
the  following  principles : 

First.  An  end  to  the  state  of  belliger- 
ency between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  and 
recognition  by  all  states  in  the  area  of 
Israel's  right  to  live  and  prosper  as  an 
independent  nation. 

Second.  As  an  essential  part  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  should  insist  on,  and 
aid  in,  the  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment of  the  more  than  1  million  Palestine 
Arab  refugees  who  have  been  displaced 
over  the  past  20  years. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  join 
with  other  nations  in  pressing  for  inter- 
national supervision  of  the  holy  places 
within  Jerusalem. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  in- 
sist on  an  international  guarantee  of  in- 
nocent passage  through  international 
waterways,  including  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  all  nations. 

Fifth.  A  Republican  administration 
would  propose  a  broad  scale  development 
plan  in  the  framework  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Strauss plan  for  all  Middle  East- 
em  states  which  agree  to  live  peacefully 
with  their  neighbors. 

Sixth.  A  Republican  administration  in 
furtherance  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
would  strive  with  other  nations  for 
agreed  limitations  on  international  arms 
shipments  to  the  area;  but  failing  such 
an  agreement  the  United  States  would 
under  a  Republican  administration  be 
prepared  to  supply  Israel  sufficient  arms 
necessary  to  defend  itself  and  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  renewed  open  warfare. 

Seventh.  Outstanding  legal  problems 
such  as  boundary  settlements  would  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  for  adjudication  on 
the  basis  of  principles  of  international 
law. 


March  27,  1968 

Another  Voter  for  Peace 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  feel  that  a  group  which  deserves 
t,pccial  attention  for  the  work  it  has  done 
during  the  past  year  in  reminding  us  of 
the  immorality  of  war  and.  in  particular 
the  need  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  is  the  group  called  Another 
Mother  for  Peace. 

Started  by  a  few  talented,  energetic, 
and  dedicated  ladies  in  Beverly  HiUs, 
Calif.,  their  efforts  have  grown  to  nation- 
wide proportions.  Most  of  us  will  im- 
mediately recognize  their  clever  trade- 
mark, which  is  highlighted  by  the  slogan : 
"War  is  not  healthy  for  children  and 
other  living  things."  We  have  all  received 
Mother's  Day  cards  and  Christmas  cards 
from  mothers  in  our  respective  districts 
carrying  messages  indicating  the  sender's 
desire  for  peace., 

In  a  perfectly  natural  and  logical 
move— and  desirable,  I  might  add— the 
group  would  like  to  make  a  stronger  im- 
pact and,  in  this  election  year,  is  turning 
some  of  its  efforts  toward  the  political 
scene 

In  fact,  their  new  name  is  now  Another 
Voter  for  Peace. 

They  have  chosen  to  support  a  number 
of  Congressmen  who.  they  feel,  "have 
taken  a  realistic  stand  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  voting  against  war  ap- 
propriations." 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  another  voter 
for  peace  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  vote 
against  war  appropriations  is  not  a  vote 
against  the  young  men  who  are  serving 
in  Vietnam.  It  is,  rather,  a  vote  designed 
to  help  bring  those  young  men  home  and 
to  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
from  being  sent  into  a  bottomless  pit. 

The  Members  of  Congress  they  are 
supporting  include  Senator  Ernest 
Gruentng,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon; 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin;  Representative  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  California; 
Representative  Phillip  Burton,  Demo- 
crat, of  California;  Representative  John 
CONYERS,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Repre- 
sentative John  Dow,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Representative  Don  Edwards, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Representative 
Don  Fraser.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota; 
Representative  Robert  Kastenmeier, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Representative 
Charles  Mosher,  Republican,  of  Ohio; 
Representative  Henry  Reuss.  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin;  Representative  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  and 
Representative  William  Fitts  Ryan, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  call  to  your 
attention  the  feelings  of  these  Members 
of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
these  remarks  a  brief  statement  indicat- 
ing, in  part,  the  position  each  one  has 
tEilcen 

First.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska: 

Our  military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  constitutes  the  worst  mistake  our  na- 
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tion  has  made  in  our  entire  history.  No  good 
whatever  can  come  of  it— only  ever  greater 
disaster  Tlie  United  States  was  not  attacked. 
No  vital  US.  interest  was  at  stake.  The  offlcal 
reasons  advanced  lor  our  being  there  are 
lalse;  we  were  not  a.<;ked— as  alleged— by  a 
iriendly  government  to  help  to  repel  uRgres- 
bioii;  we  asked  ourselves  in.  And  when  we 
sent  our  troops  into  combat  and  started 
bombing  north  and  south,  it  Is  we.  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  became  the  aggressor  In  do- 
ing this,  we  violated  all  the  treaties  to  which 
we  are  t.ignatorv;  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  pledge  to  respect 
the  Geneva  Accords 

The  other  justification  for  our  Vjciiig  there, 
to  stop  Communism,  is  equally  unfounded. 
On  the  contrarv,  v.-e  are  helping  Commu- 
nism To  date,  neither  the  Ru.ssians  nor  the 
Clune?e  Communists  have  committed  a 
single  soldier  lo  combat,  yet  we  are  bogged 
down  lighting  a  primitive  pea^^ant  i>eople. 
getting  in  deeper  and  deeper  with  ever 
mounting  casualties.  Indeed,  l)y  destroying 
North  Vietnam,  we  are  destroying  the  great- 
est potential  buffer  against  Chinese  Commu- 
nist cxpan.sion. 

Meanwhile,  our  pressing  domestic  programs 
are  going  down  the  drain  The  war  in  South- 
east Asia  is  one  that  we  cannot  win  and 
should  not  want  to  win.  We  are  facing  civil 
strife  at  home,  in  large  part  che  result  of  our 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
our  home  problems  should  be  our  first  and 
major  concern. 

We  should  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  before 
we  sacrifice  anv  more  fine  young  American 
lives  which,  as  of  mid-March,  1968,  totaled 
18  000  killed  and  over  125,000  wounded,  some 
of'them  horribly  crippled  for  life.  These  boys 
have  died  in  vain.  Finally,  the  official  allega- 
tion that  we  are  there  to  establish  democracy 
is  a  farce.  We  have  supported  ever  since  we 
have  been  in  there,  a  succession  of  dishonest, 
grafting,  oppressive  military  regimes  which 
would  not  last  24  hours  without  our  ma.ssive 
military  and  financial  support.  It  is  to  keep 
these  crooks  in  office  that  our  boys  are 
dying. 
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Second.  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon: 

The  war  we  are  waging  in  Vietnam  is  de- 
stroying South  Vietnam  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  people  of  $30  billion  a  year  and 
currently  500  American  lives  a  week.  It  is 
also  costing  us  prestige  and  confidence 
abroad.  It  deserves  to  be  liquidated  as  quick- 
ly as  possible 


Fourth.     Representative     George     E. 
Brown.  Jr.,  Democrat  of  California: 

I  believe  now  that  the  President  has  ..c- 
cept*d  in  fact  and  by  his  actions  the  position 
of  those  advisors  who  urge  a  military  \irtory 
and  tiie  continuation  in  power  of  our  hand- 
picked  generals  as  the  go.ernment  of  South 
Vietnam  I  believe  his  p.r.itical  strategy  is  io 
seek  to  win  the  war.  tluis  justifying  his  course 
of  action  and  his  tremendou.s  commitment  uf 
US  resources,  or  lalling  that,  to  intensify 
Vietnam  to  a  fuU-.-^cale  war  in  the  liope  th.it 
he  will  !^ll^\i\e  as  a  w.ir-tlme  President-  none 
of  whom  liave  ever  been  defe.ued-  aocording 
lo  his  reseanli 

I  would  rather  retire  innu  politics  ih.m 
supiK>rt  this  course 

I  now  call  upon  the  President  to  reverse 
his   position   and   take   the   following  steps: 

( 1 )  Order  our  half  million  troops,  our 
massive  air  and  naval  tleets.  lo  crease  tire  and 
stand  fast  Announce  to  the  enemy  and  to 
the  world  that  our  soldiers  will  tire  only  if 
lired  upon,  but  if  fired  upon  will  lake  all 
steps  necessarv   for   llieir  own  defense. 

(2)  Ask  ihe'c.eneva  Powers  to  re-convene, 
under  call  of  the  co-chairman,  to  a  neutral 
site  in  Asia,  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  participating  as  a  belligerent. 

(3)  Participate  in  good  faith  negotiations 
as  long  as  necessarv  to  reach  a  settlement, 
making  clear  that  he  will  be  guided  by  the 
biLsic  principle  that  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
n.im  shall  be  determined  by  the  freely  ex- 
pressed decisions  of  its  own  people 

(4)  Insist  that  the  final  agreement  be 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  and  ade- 
quate enforcement  machinery  provided. 

Fifth.  Representative  Phillip  Burton. 
Democrat   of  California: 

Tlie  kind  of  war  we  have  drifted  into  is  an 
open-ended  war  which  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing costs  beyond  our  most  imaginative  esti- 
mates. 

We  spent  $20  billion  for  1  year  of  destruc- 
tive war  in  Vietnam,  yet  the  most  imagina- 
tive program  of  the  New  Frontier.  Tlie  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  has  assisted  the  240  mil- 
lion people  of  Central  and  South  America 
for  the  past  5  years  with  an  expenditure  of 
onlv  $2  3  billion. 

The  war  on  poverty  falters  while  the  war 
in  Vietnam  grows. 

The  impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  has  deadened  Dollars  that  could  re- 
lieve hunger,  provide  housing,  education.  Job 
opportunities  and  training  are  being  diverted 
to  destruction. 


Third.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin; 

Current  proposals  for  increasing  our  troop 
level  in  Vietnam  by  200,000  are  not  In  the 
national  interest.  This  Is  Just  the  first  draft 
on  a  military  blank  check  for  at  least  a  mil- 
lion more  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  this  road  lies  disaster  and 
devastation  in  Vietnam  and  disillusionment 
and  tragedy  at  home,  for  no  amount  of  bombs 
and  bullets'  will  suppress  the  political  revolu- 
tion there. 

No  matter  how  massive  the  military  pres- 
sure A-e  applv  there  it  can  only  temporarily 
suppress  the  "military  insurgency,  not  destroy 
it;  and  it  can  only  result  in  increasing  the 
political  insurgency. 

The  only  sensible  course  to  follow  is  the 
route  of  political  negotiations  in  Vietnam 
and  on  the  international  level. 

We  have  stopped  the  takeover  of  the  South 
in  accord  v^^th  our  originally  stated  mission 
there.  We  should  now  take  the  initiative  to 
de-J5calate  the  war  by  offering  a  mutual 
cease  fire,  by  stopping  the  bombing  of  the 
North  and  offering  to  accept  United  Nations 
or  other  acceptable  international  supervision 
of  the  cease  fire  and  agreeing  to  freely  held 
elections  throughout  the  South,  province  by 
province. 


Sixth.  Representative  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  and  others: 

The  bombing  of  targets  close  to  the  Chi- 
nese border,  and  of  the  port  cities  of  Cam 
Pha  and  Haiphong  conflicts  with  the  care- 
fully reasoned  and  factual  analysis  presented 
prior  to  those  steps  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  August  25.  1967.  We  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  Secretary's  contention  that 
"our  resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of 
air  attack  against  the  North  would  involve 
risks  which  at  present  I  regard  as  too  high 
to  accept  for  this  dubious  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful results." 

Obviouslv  the  risks  to  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara referred  are  catastrophic  involve- 
ment with  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  the  possibility  of  nuclear 

war.  .     . 

The  policy  of  bombing  in  the  North  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  to  accompli-sh  its 
objectives  of  stopping  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  into  the  South  and  of  bringing 
the   Hanoi   government   to   the   negotiating 

table. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Seventh.  Representative  John  Dow, 
Democrat  of  New  York : 
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The  United  States  has  made  a  sad  mistake 
by  lU  military  involvement  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  opposing  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions which  Is  manifest  in  scores  of  other  na- 
tions We  are  countering  the  efforts  of  many 
peoples  to  abolish  colonialism.  We  are  dem- 
onstrating contempt  for  the  nationalism  of 
others.  We  should  ourselves  take  the  respon- 
sibility to  reduce  and  end  our  woeful  part  in 
the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

Eighth.  Representative  Don  Edw.ards, 
Democrat  of  California : 

We  must  halt  the  splrallng  escalation  in 
Vietnam  which  only  deepens  the  morass  In 
which  wo  And  ourselves  and  heightens  the 
danger  of  worid  war.  Only  de-Amerlcanlza- 
tlon  and  de-escalation  will  open  alternatives 
for  a  political  settlement  which  is  urgent  for 
our  nation  to  obtain.  A  cessation  of  bombing 
raids  la  unquestionably  a  first  step  toward 
negotlaUons  through  which  all  factions  of 
Vietnamese  society  might  be  recognized  and 
open  elections  conducted. 

Ninth.  Representative  Donald  Fraser, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota: 

I  hav«  opposed  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  Qie  war  since  intenslfled  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  began  early  In  1965.  I  in- 
tend to  keep  speaking  out  against  present 
admlnlBtratlon  policv,  voting  against  sup- 
plemental appropriations  that  will  finance 
continued  escalation  of  the  conflict,  and  do- 
ing whatever  I  can  to  help  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Tenth.  Representative  Robert  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  Dcmocrat  of  Wisconsin: 

I  cannot  support  a  measure  that  promises 
only  to  continue  the  present  course  which 
will  send  still  more  troops  to  Vietnam,  widen 
the  land  war  in  southeast  Asia,  and  further 
Increase  American  casualties. 

I  take  this  action  reluctantly,  because  in 
the  past  I  have  been  constrained  to  vote  for 
defense  appropriations  on  the  understanding 
they  were  necessary  to  support  American 
soldiers  already  there.  Instead,  they  have  re- 
sulted in  doubling  our  troops  there  and 
deepening  our  Involvement  In  the  war. 

The  hope  :'or  peace  does  not  lie  In  bomb- 
ings and  more  war  but.  rather,  in  a  realistic 
pursuit  of  a  political  settlement  in  the 
south.  To  this  end.  I  have  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  proposing  a  four-point 
program  which  holds  greater  promise  for  the 
early  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Eleventh.  Representative  Charles 
MosHER,  Republican  of  Ohio: 

It  Is  now  increasingly  argued  that  our  war 
in  Vietnam  is  necessary  in  order  to  halt  the 
spread  of  Communism,  rather  than  pre- 
viously more  limited  emphasis  on  protecting 
or  creating  a  free  South  Vietnam.  Obviously, 
this  new  emphasU  lays  the  basis  for  ration- 
alizing an  expanding  war.  But  I  continue  to 
believe  that  right  and  reason,  and  our  own 
national  interest,  demand  that  we  honestly, 
vlgoroiisly  and  effectively  seek  any  and  every 
feasible  means  to  de-escalate  the  war.  I  will 
support  that  emphasis,  and  every  such  ef- 
fort. 

Twelfth.  Representative  Henry  Reuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin: 

Americans  are  being  told  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  only  alternative  to  our 
present  policy  In  Vietnam  is  either  to  scuttle 
and  run,  or  to  massively  escalate  into  an  all- 
out  Asian  war.  These  are  false  alternatives. 
A  more  sensible  alternative  wotUd  be  this; 
while  continuing  such  material  force  as  is 
needed  to  deny  victory  in  South  Vietnam  to 
our  Communist  adversaries,  we  should  de- 
eecalate  and  concentrate  on  areas  which  can 
be  made  secure  for  peaceful  peasant  life. 

This  means  de-emphasis  on  "search  and 
destroy"  missions,  such  as  our  vainglorious 
attempt  at  Hill  975.  aimed  at  killing  Viet 
Cong  rather  than  primarily  at  seizing  and 
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holding  territory.  The  fourteen  Asian  experts 
whose  December  20.  1967.  statement  was 
widely  described  as  Justifying  Administration 
policy  as  much  as  iidmltted  this  when  they 
said.  "Nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen 
American  support  for  our  basic  position 
than  to  show  a  capacity  for  Innovation  of  a 
deescalatory  nature.  ' 

Changing  our  posture  to  a  much  more 
limited  war  would  result  if  we  took  an 
honest  look  at  the  relative  costs  and  benefits 
of  what  we  are  dolne  in  Vietnam.  Subtracting 
$5  billion  from  the  up-comlng  budget  on 
Vietnam  would  cost  us  very  little.  Trans- 
ferring that  $5  billion  to  an  attack  on  the 
problems  in  our  cities— obsolescent,  torn  by 
racial  strife,  financially  bankrupt— would 
benefit  us  very  greatly. 

Thirteenth.  Representative  Benjamin 
Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of  New  York: 

Until  we  accept  than  an  Independent, 
completely  anti-Communist  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  assured  by  the  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can power,  this  Muntry  will  remain  mired 
in  Asia — displaced,  frustrated,  lost. 

Fourteenth.  Representative  William 
Ryan.  Democrat,  of  New  York: 

In  June  1964.  I  told  the  House  that  the 
military  course  might  raquire  us  to  spend 
as  much  as  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a 
year  in  Vietnam.  That  seemed  like  an  enor- 
mous svim  then.  Our  expenditures  on  the 
war  are  now  20  times  that,  and  we  are  no 
closer  to  solution. 

This  war  has  drifted  Into  the  fourth  most 
costly  oonflagratlon  of  our  history,  with 
little  decisionmaking  by  the  Congress.  Each 
year  Congress  has  been  presented  with  the 
fait  accompli  of  new  escalation,  and  save 
for  a  small  band  of  protest  votes.  Congress 
has  voted  the  funds  to  "support  our  boys  In 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  better  way  to  sup- 
port our  bovs  In  Vietnam,  and  our  boys  In 
New  York,  Newark,  Detroit,  and  Watts,  for 
that  matter.  It  is  to  end  the  war  and  to 
bring  our  boys  home  alive. 

We  have  finally  reached  a  crossroads  in 
the  war.  We  can  escalate  to  new  senseless 
heights  of  destruction,  or  we  can  draw  the 
line  here.  .'Vnd  that  decision  cannot  be  left 
to  the  administration  alone.  The  adminis- 
tratton  is  a  prisoner  of  its  own  rhetoric.  The 
Congress  must  assert  itself  to  prevent  a  new 
acceleration  down  the  road  to  disaster. 
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therapists  in  rehabilitating  hospitalized 
veterans  was  a  great  success.  Mrs. 
Seidenberg  was  recently  commended  by 
President  Johnson  for  her  work  with  our 
GI's.  This  kind  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  her  fellow  men  has  long  been 
a  trait  of  Mrs.  Seidenberg  and  she  has 
received  much  honor  and  recognition  in 
the  past.  These  have  included  "Mother 
of  the  Year"  at  Port  Ord.  Calif., 
San  Pedro's  "Woman  of  the  Year"  in 
1956,  and  citations  by  California's  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs,  the  USO,  the 
B'nai  B'rith,  Gold  Star  Mothers,  and 
many  others.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Seidenberg  to  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.,  I  know  that  the  many 
servicemen  who  have  benefited  from 
Mrs.  Seidenberg's  good  work,  join  me  in 
congratulating  her  for  a  job  well  done. 
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Salute  to  a  Distinguished  Citizen 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  protests  and  demonstrations  op- 
posing our  firm  resolve  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
so  little  is  heard  about  those  who  are  un- 
stinting in  giving  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  support  our  cause  and  our  brave 
fighting  men.  I  would  like  to  cite  an 
example  of  one  such  individual  in  my 
district  whose  generous  and  imaginative 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  GI's  have  been 
truly  outstanding. 

I  recentlj'  learned  through  friends  of 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Seidenberg,  of  Garden  Grove,  to  help  our 
servicemen  through  a  volunteer  corre- 
spondence sei-vice  she  organized  known 
as  GI  Mail  Call.  Her  campaign  to  collect 
stamps  and  Christmas  cards  for  use  as 
tools  by  occupational  and  recreational 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carried  two  very  signifi- 
cant items  on  its  editorial  page.  Both 
items  revolve  around  the  theme  of  the 
pitfalls  of  prophecy.  Last  August  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Johnson  Indicating 
my  sincere  doubts  about  the  course  of 
the  war  to  date.  At  that  time  I  said: 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  escalated  to  no 
place  In  the  face  of  continuous  recom- 
mendations from  General  Westmoreland  that 
the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely,  I  have  failed 
to  understand  the  theory  of  escalation.  When 
we  in  the  States  have  assumed  that  our  force 
level  at  150,000  or  250,000  was  at  the  outer 
limit  considering  that  a  $750  billion  econ- 
omy was  fighting  a  $1  billion  economy  with- 
out modern  transportaUon,  a  Navy  or  air- 
power  we  have  always  assumed  that  the  large 
buUdiip  had  some  kind  of  foreseeable  victory 
in  mind  ... 

While  we  stated  a  year  ago  that  we  needed 
to  beef  up  our  troops  because  there  were 
10  000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south 
and  that  we  needed  at  least  a  10-to-l  overkill 
ratio  to  handle  guerrillas  in  the  bush— today 
while  the  United  States  has  raised  Its  level  by 
150  000  the  North  Vietnamese  raised  Its  level 
to  better  than  100,000.  While  we  were  fighting 
225  000  solid  core  enemy  a  year  ago,  we  now 
admit  their  numbers  to  be  278.000  and  we 
frankly  admit  also  that  there  is  no  magic  In 
these  numbers  ... 

I  would  say  then  that  the  better  part  of 
valor  at  the  present  time  would  be  for  the 
administraUon  to  be  deadly  serious  with  It- 
self as  to  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going.  Jt  vHll  profit  us  little  as  a  nation  if 
we  exhaust  ourselves  economically  on  North 
Vietnam  only  to  find  that  our  curtailment 
and  lack  of  attention  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  including  the  Americas,  has  allowed  a 
Communist  foundation  to  be  dug  on  our 
hemispheric  mainland.  While  our  poUcy  in 
Vietnam  at  one  ttme  was  a  matter  of  choice, 
at  the  present  time  it  is  monumentally  com- 
pulsiL^■ 

We  criticized  last  year  the  U.S.  AID  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  as  a  conglomeration 
of  confusion.  If  the  situation  is  any  better 
today  I  am  unaware  in  spite  of  a  major  AID 
effort  at  reorganization.  The  south  Vietnam- 
ese revolutionary  cadre  system  of  30,000 
men  has  suffered  high  casualUes  over  the  last 
year  and  is  now  reputed  to  be  Ineffective. 
What  this  all  really  means  Is  that  the  war 


on  povertv  for  the  world's  deprived  and 
underprivileged  must  be  fought  offensively 
through  effective  AID  programs  in  a  time  of 
peace  rather  than  defensively  at  a  time  of 
war.  Because  people  are  bound  to  wonder  if 
the  United  States  does  not  care  for  my  po- 
litical future  at  a  time  of  peace,  why  do  they 
care  at  a  time  of  war  with  communism?  I 
sincerely  hope  that  one  day  we  will  realize 
that  American  wealth  was  given  lo  us  for  a 
purpose  If  we  would  help  our  neighbors  but 
25  percent  of  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
assistance,  there  might  truly  be  a  hope  for 
peace  In  our  time.      .  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  also  add  that  im- 
plicit in  the  editorial  is  a  theme  remi- 
niscent of  the  story  about  the  "Em- 
peror's New  Clothes." 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  both  the 
story  about  the  "Emperor's  New 
Clothes,"  and  the  following  articles: 
The  PrrFALLS  of  Prophecy 
The  catalogue  of  comments  by  General 
Westmoreland  on  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  appearing  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
is  not  presented  as  a  complete  chronology, 
and  still  less  as  an  effort  to  make  him  out 
to  be  a  poor  prophet.  What  It  does  seem  to 
show,  however,  is  the  peril  in  any  prophecy 
about  a  struggle  against  an  enemy  whose 
capabilities  and  resources  and  resolve  have 
proved  beyond  our  capacity  t,o  measure  from 
the  very  start. 

This  Is  a  thought  worth  keeping  uppermost 
in  mind  when  the  generals  are  calling  for 
still  more  troops  and  the  optimists  are  loudly 
insisting  that  the  last  enemy  offensive  was  a 
desperate,  decisive,  "go  for  broke"  affair.  If 
it  truly  was.  so  much  the  better.  But  the 
record  over  the  nearly  four  years  of  General 
Westmoreland's  command  does  not  encour- 
age hard  and  fast  conclusions  of  this,  or  any. 
sort.  Our  intelligence  on  enemy  strength  is 
not  that  good.  Our  estimates  of  what  it 
would  take  to  crack  Hanoi's  will  have  been 
consistently  bad. 

Moreover,  a  persistent  and  powerful  de- 
mand from  Washington,  in  general,  and  the 
White  Hovise  In  particular,  for  "progress  re- 
ports" has  the  inevitable  effect  of  distorting 
official  assessments  by  encouraging  subordi- 
nates down  the  line  to  look  just  as  hard  as 
they  can  for  progress  to  report.  It  is  no  doubt 
frustrating,  in  this  strange  war  of  insurgency 
and  subversion,  for  the  Government  not  to 
be  able  to  present  the  public  with  clear  front 
lines  on  a  map.  showing  steady  gains.  Hence 
the  flood  of  statistical  data  that  gushed  forth 
last  fall,  in  a  calculated  effort  to  show  more 
hamlets  under  Saigon  control,  more  defec- 
tors, more  captured  arms,  more  dead  Viet- 
cong,  more  wells  dug,  more  roads  open — 
more  progress.  Hence  also  the  optimism 
radiated  by  General  Westmoreland — and  just 
about  every  high  official — last  November. 

The  results,  as  measured  by  the  polls,  were 
gratifying — for  as  long  as  they  lasted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Harris  Survey,  "basic  support" 
for  the  war  policy  shot  up  from  51  per  cent 
last  October  to  74  per  cent  In  February.  Then 
came  the  Tet  offensive,  and  with  it  a  slump 
back  to  54  per  cent  this  month.  Concurrently, 
General  Westmoreland's  public  "job  rating" 
slid  from  a  figure  of  68  per  cent,  who  graded 
him  "good  to  excellent"  last  December,  to 
52  per  cent  this  month,  while  the  number 
who  find  his  performance  "fair  to  poor  "  has 
grown  from  16  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  over 
the  same  period. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  a  deliberate 
effort  to  demonstrate  progress  in  the  war 
can  usually  find  some  evidence  of  It,  which 
will  influence  public  support  for  Vietnam 
poUcy— for  a  time.  Certainly.  General  West- 
moreland's statements  last  November  played 
a  significant  part  in  this.  But  the  pitfall  in 
such  an  effort — however  important  a  part  it 
may  claim  in  projecting  the  right  impression 
to  North  Vietnam — was  dramatized  all  too 
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forcefully  by  the  events  of  February,  when 
the  enemy  revealed  strengths  and  capabilities 
far  in  excess  of  anything  the  public  had 
been  led  to  expect— or  anything  most  officials 
had  privately  thought  possible. 

For  almost  four  years.  General  Westmore- 
land and  others  have  consistently  planned  as 
well  as  talked  in  terms  of  a  war  in  which 
our  expanding  effort  was  making  steady 
headway  while  the  enemy,  at  any  given  time 
was  Ktandlng  still.  In  fact,  the  enemy's  capa- 
bilities have  not  proved  constant,  its  re- 
sovirces  have  not  turned  out  to  be  finite,  its 
menace  has  never  been  readily  measurable. 
At  the  least,  this  suggests  that  it  might  be 
wise  for  the  next  field  commander  to  be  a 
little  less  outspoken  and  a  little  less  positive 
about  the  .state  of  the  war. 

More  Import.mt.  what  the  General  has 
been  saying  over  the  last  lour  years  has  lo 
a  large  extent  reflected  what  was  believed— 
that  the  enemy  would  run  ovit  of  resources 
and  resolve.  Tliis.  in  turn  has  been  the  basis 
for  war  plans  bused  on  t-teady  escalation  to 
wear  the  enemy  down.  It  may  yet  But  a  rec- 
ord of  continuovis.  persistent  overoptimism 
on  this  count  ought  to  be  reason  enough  to 
search  for  strategies  and  tactics  that  rest  less 
on  escalation  of  force  levels  or  "graduated" 
air  power  against  the  North,  or  the  maneu- 
vering of  ■main  force"  unlis  in  the  hinter- 
lands on  the  edge  of  sanctuaries,  imd  more 
on  the  need  for  security,  stability  and  so- 
cial ;ind  political  reform  in  iho.se  parts  of 
.South  Vietnam  where  the  people  are. 
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Westmoreland  on  the  War's  Covrse 
Saigon— The  progress  of  the  Vietnam  war 
as  charted  in  statements  of  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland: 

June  20,  1964.  the  day  he  became  acting 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam:  "I 
don't  see  any  reason  for  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  Vietnam.  I  am  optimistic  and  we 
are  making  good  progress." 

June  23.  1964.  lo  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand; "We  approach  our  task  with  enthusi- 
asm but  we  should  not  allow  this  ardor  to 
affect  our  objectivity.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  campaign  will  be  won  at  province, 
district,  village  arjd  hamlet  levels  where  bat- 
tle is  being  waged  for  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people." 

July  8.  1964.  to  the  staff  of  the  MiUtary 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam:  "This  Is  the 
place  where  history  is  being  made.  This  is  the 
place  where  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  and  its  armed  forces  is  on  the  line.  At 
the  present  time  I  believe  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  moving  in  our  favor." 

Feb.  7.  1965.  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Military  .-Assistance  Command  iMACVi  : 
"As  we  begin  the  fourth  year  of  sharing  with 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  their  strug- 
gle to  obtain  and  secure  the  freedom  of  their 
land,  let  us  remember  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  teach  the  meaning  of  democracy 
and  those  milit.ary  skills  which  are  essential 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  nation." 

April  14,  1965.  to  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Phuocthanh  Province:  "Your  country  is  be- 
ginning to  win  the  war.  American  bombing  in 
the  north  will  not  win  the  war.  You  have  to 
win  it  in  the  south  by  carrying  the  war  to  the 
Vietcong.  This  is  the  time  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive and  take  the  offensive." 

July  9,  1965,  to  newsmen  in  Honolulu: 
The  Vietcong  "are  less  confident  of  success 
than  they  were  earlier.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
will  ever  "lixive  anything  in  the  way  of  oppos- 
ing land  forces  fvs  in  the  Korean  war.  or  in 
the  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  sense." 

Aug.  15.  1966.  in  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  when 
asked  about  report.s  that  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ment should  be  raised  to  750.000:  'I  under- 
stand there  is  an  alleged  study  coming  lo 
such  conclusion.  The  study  was  not  made  by 
mv  headquarters.  Our  strength  is  destined 
toincrease.  It  depends  upon  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  the  enemy.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  resolve  of  the  leadership  In  Hanoi 
has  been  reduced." 


April  14,  1967,  in  an  interview:  "We'll  just 
go  on  bleeding  them  until  Hanoi  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  bled  their  coun- 
try to  the  point  of  national  disaster  for  sev- 
eral generations.  Then  they  have  lo  rea;-se.s.<; 
their  iK)sitlon" 

April  24.  1967.  in  New  York:  -What  wo 
have  is  not  a  civil  war.  It  is  a  massive  cam- 
paign of  externiil  aggression  from  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  Although  the  military 
picture  is  fiivorable,  I  cniphasii-.e  the  laci 
that  we  have  no  evidence  lo  Indicate  that  the 
enemy  is  tlowing  Ills  invasion  from  the  nortli 
or  that  he  is  breaking  up  Ills  major  units 
and  scattering  them  about,  or  that  he  has 
given  up  his  plans  to  try  to  inflict  major 
defeat  uixiii  us  So  the  end  is  not  In  sight 
and  we  must  be  prepared  lor  more  bitter 
lighting  in  the  dnys  to  come" 

."April  28.  1967.  before  a  joijn  besslon  of 
Congress:  'When  a  field  ( omniander  does 
not  have  to  !ix)k  uver  ills  slioulder  to  see 
whether  lie  is  being  supported,  he  can  con- 
centrate on  the  battlefield  with  nuich  greater 
assurance  of  .sucre.ss." 

He  said  the  North  Vietnamese  would  cnn- 
tlnue  to  build  up  troojis  along  the  DMZ  and 
the  borders  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  "at- 
tack us  when  lie  believes  he  has  a  chance 
lor  a  dramatic  blow"  He  concluded  his 
Epegpli  to  Congress:  'Backed  at  home  by  re- 
sotveT^"  confidence,  patience,  determination 
and  continued  .support,  we  will  prevail  In 
Vietnam  over  the  Communist  aggres.sor  " 

May  1 .  1967.  in  Honolulu  returning  to  Viet- 
nam: "I  came  away  with  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  .■American  people  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Based  on  what  I  saw  and 
heard.  Id  .■■ay  95  per  cent  of  Americans  are 
behind  us  100  per  cent." 

July  13.  1367.  in  Washington-  "If  we  have 
additional  men.  the  result  would  be  a  greater 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 
We  have  achieved  all  our  objectives,  while 
the  enemy  has  failed  dismally." 

Sept  23,  1967.  in  Saigon:  Tlie  South  Viet- 
namese Army  "is  not  fully  effective,  but 
they're  bettor  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Now  that  I've  got  enough  troops  here  to  do 
the  job.  we're  much  closer  with  the  ARVN 
than  ever  before  " 

Nov  22.  1967.  In  Washington:  The  battle  .'it 
Dakto  Is  the  "beginning  of  a  great  defeat 
for  the  enemy." 

Nov.  23.  1067.  in  Washington  "The  end 
begins  to  come  into  view.  The  enemy's  hopes 
are  bankrupt.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
whereas  in  1965  the  enemy  was  wlnnlniT. 
today  he  is  certainly  losing.  We  are  winning 
the  war  of  attrition" 

Feb.  1.  1068.  in  Saigon  after  the  Tet  offen- 
sive; 'This  was  a  deceitful  and  treacherous 
act  by  the  enemy  ...  I  am  confident  that 
any  further  initiatives  can  be  blunted  " 

March  12.  1968.  in  Phubai:  "I  anticipate 
more  verv  heavy  fighting.  The  enemy  has 
built  up  Ills  strength  to  about  five  main  force 
divisions.  These  forces  are  formidable  :ind 
we  Intend  to  confront  them" 

March  23.  1968.  Salgop:  "I  must,  of  course, 
admit  to  a  feeling  of  regret  at  leaving  my 
present  command — a  natural  feeling  on  the 
part  of  any  commander.  This  feeling  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  my  case  since  I  am  leaving 
before  the  battle  is  over  and  peace  Is  re- 
stored to  the  people  of  this  beautiful  land 
which  has  been  so  torn  by  Communitt 
aggression." 

The  National  Exchange  Club 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncoday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  DO'WNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  57th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
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the  National  Exchange  Club,  a  service 
organization  dedicated  to  the  successfiil 
fulfillment  by  patriotic  citizens  of  their 
obligations  to  their  communities,  States, 
and  the  Nation. 

The  National  Exchange  Club  is  strictly 
American  in  principle  and  province.  It. 
and  all  local  Exchange  Clubs,  manifest 
an  intense  and  sincere  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  traditions, 
and  its  ideals.  The  National  Exchange 
Club  always  has  had  a  strong  educational 
program  functioning  to  expose  and  com- 
bat all  elements  endangering  the  precious 
freedoms  characterizing  American  life. 
Exchange  Club  members  study  and 
practice  the  covenant  of  service  as  their 
inspirational  philosophy : 

ExcHANOK  Club  Coven.\nt  op  Sebvice 
Accepting  the  divine  privilege  of  single 
and  collective  responsibility  as  life's  noblest 
gift,  I  covenant  with  my  fellow  Exchangltes: 
To  consecrate  my  best  energies  to  the  up- 
lifting of.  Social.  Religious,  Political,  and 
Bustpess  i4pals; 

To  discharge  the  debt  I  owe  to  those  of 
high  and  low  estate  who  have  served  and 
sacrificed  that  the  heritage  of  American  cit- 
izenship might  be  mine; 

To  honor  and  respect  law,  to  serve  my  fel- 
lowmen,  and  to  uphold  the  Ideals  and  in- 
stitutions of  my  Country; 

To  implant  the  life-giving,  society-build- 
ing spirit  of  Service  and  Comradeship  in  my 
social  and  business  relationships; 

To  serve  In  Unity  with  those  seeking  bet- 
ter conditions,  better  understandings,  and 
greater  opportunities  for  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  and  all  Exchang- 
ltes on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary 
and  commend  their  covenant  of  service 
to  all  Americans  who  seek  to  serve  our 
coimtry.      ^^^^^^^^__  i 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Space  Can  Lift 
Us  From  Our  Depths  of  Gloom 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONlfECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  inherent  in 
the  exploration  of  space  remain  fascinat- 
ing to  our  people.  Not  long  ago.  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  a  Gannett 
newspai>er,  published  a  thoughtful  piece 
by  Calvin  Mayne  on  some  of  the  issues 
and  historical  precedents  involved  in  the 
current  recommendations  on  space  ex- 
ploration. It  is  a  useful  and  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  one  aspect  of  our  national 
budget,  and  I  include  it  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  available 
to  all  Members 
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New    Ace    op    Exploration:     Meeting    the 

Challenge   of   Space   Can   Lut   Us  Prom 

Our  Depths  of  Gloom 

(By  Calvin  Mayne) 

However  deep  the  credibility  gap  may  be 
about  President  Johnson's  zeal  In  cutting 
some  parts  of  his  budget,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  slashed  deeply  Into  space  spend- 
ing. 

His  proposed  space  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  beginning  July  1,  totals  $4.6  billion. 
That  Is  $230  mUlion  under  the  current  year 
and  more  than  $1.3  blUion  less  than  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  And  a  savings-hungry  Congress 
may  well  trim  even  more? 


With  all  the  earthly  demands  on  the  tax- 
payer. It  Is  not  easy  to  make  a  case  for  space. 
After  all.  what  does  It  matter  If  we  reach  the 
moon  a  few  years  later  than  now  planned.  If 
we  never  laiid  on  airless  Mars  or  develop  a 
new  generation  of  powerful  nuclear  rocket 
engines? 

Ever  since  Sputnik  and  the  first  U.S.  prob- 
ings  Into  space.  I  have  been  convinced  that 
it  matters  a  great  deal.  I  believe  that  space 
spending  deserves  a  high  priority. 

More  is  Involved  than  U.S.  prestige.  Impor- 
tant as  that  Is  m  a  time  when  the  American 
image  is  plunimetlng  worldwide. 

More  is  Involved  than  the  continuing 
health  of  the  giant  space  industry — that 
multi-bllUon-dollar  difference  between  pros- 
perity and  recession  during  much  of  Ameri- 
cas long  industrial  boom. 

And  there  is  more  of  value  in  probing  the 
heavens  than  the  beneficial  byproducts  of 
space  technology  on  earth,  ranging  from  com- 
munications satellites  to  tiny  medical  mon- 
itoring devices,  or  even  the  ungauged  min- 
eral riches  which  await  space  miners  on  the 
moon  or  distant  planets. 

The  truly  vital  reasons  for  exploring  space 
are  the  upsurge  of  human  spirit  that  accom- 
panies the  blast-offs  from  Cape  Kennedy,  the 
potential  victories  of  man  over  the  unknown 
that  would  lift  us  from  the  gloom  of  our 
times,  the  revelation  of  secrets  of  life  that 
win  emerge  from  the  opening  universe. 

SECRETS    OF    MARS 

We  have  not  traveled  as  far  as  we  think 
in  space. 

Eleven  years  after  Sputnik,  we  are  still 
groping  for  the  moon.  Yet  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.  Columbus  had  made  four 
trips  to  the  new  world  and  John  Cabot,  In- 
spired by  his  example,  had  reached  Nova 
Scotia. 

And  even  the  moon  trip  will  be  but  an 
infant's  toddling  step  compared  with  future 
space  voyages. 

For  example,  what  awaits  us  on  Mars,  the 
prime  planetary  target,  eight  months  dis- 
tant by  rocket?  That  was  described  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  National  Geographic  Magazine 
by  Harvard  astronomer  Dr.  Carl  Sagan. 

Dr.  Sagan  quickly  dismisses  legends  of 
canals  and  little  green  men  on  this  most 
earthUke  of  the  other  planets. 

But  he  describes  experiments  in  "Mars 
jars"  which  prove  that  earthly  organisms  can 
exist  even  in  the  dusty,  oxygen-less,  radia- 
tion-saturated atmosphere  of  Mars. 

It  is  thus  not  too  much  to  believe  that 
Mars  contains  molds  and  even  vegetation 
of  its  own.  And  analysis  of  native  life  forms 
on  Mars  would  prove  whether  we  earthllngs 
evolved  long  ago  from  a  universal  ancestor, 
or  whether  there  are  mjTlad  life  forms  not 
only  oil  our  sister  planets  but  In  other  galax- 
ies many  trillions  of  miles  away. 

REFUGE  FROM  EARTH 

But  what  good  Is  this  to  us  on  earth? 
Could  we  adapt  to  the  alien  atmosphere  of 
other  planets?  And  why  should  we,  even  If 
we  could? 

Remember  that  New  England  looked  hardly 
less  hostile  to  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  than  Mars 
appears  to  us  today.  "For  summer  being 
done,"  Gov.  Bradford  wrote,  "all  things  stand 
upon  them  with  a  weather-beaten  face;  and 
the  whole  countrie,  full  of  woods  and  thick- 
ets, represented  a  wild  and  savage  hue." 
If  the  Pilgrims  could  adapt,  so  can  we. 
And  remember,  too,  that  today  we  strive 
to  make  the  deserts  bloom  and  we  even  probe 
the  oceans'  depths  in  search  of  living  room 
for  our  swollen  population.  We  worry  about 
an  earth  contaminated  by  air  and  water  pol- 
lution—or. Irrevocably,  by  radiation  from  nu- 
clear explosions,  purposeful  or  accidental. 

We  may  some  day  need  the  escape  hatch 
of  space  if  we  are  to  survive. 

But  again,  the  greatest  benefit  of  space 
exploraUon  may  be  its  potential  cure  of  our 
malaise  of  spirit,  our  cynicism  and  uneasi- 
ness in  a  world  of  clashing  philosophies  and 


nations,   of  cheap  materialism  and  shallow 
religion. 

We  forget  our  history. 

Europe  before  Columbus  was  similarly 
corrupt,  cynical  and  depressed.  But  then  the 
daring  sailors  who  triumphed  over  the  vast 
and  forbidding  seas  produced  a  mood  well 
described  by  the  late  British  historian.  Sir 
Charles  Oman: 

"A  new  envisagement  of  the  world  has  be- 
gun, and  men  are  no  longer  sighing  after 
the  imaginary  golden  age  that  lay  In  the 
distant  past,  but  speculating  as  to  the  gold- 
en age  that  might  possibly  lie  in  the  oncom- 
ing future." 

don't  cut  spending 

And  so  it  can  be — must  be — today.  Wrote 
space  scientist  Dr.  Sagan  in  the  National 
Geographic: 

"Space  exploration  Is  In  the  finest  human 
tradition;  many  feel  that  It  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  our  continued  survival   as   a  species. 

"The  same  technology  that  has  conquered 
earth's  surface  now  also  permits  the  de- 
struction of  mankind.  Our  planet  is  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  vast  closed  society,  with 
its  tensions  and  enormous  energies  turned 
Inward  upon  itself. 

"The  challenge  of  the  great  spaces  be- 
tween the  worlds  is  a  stupendous  one,  but  if 
we  fall  to  meet  It,  the  story  of  our  race  ■will 
be  drawing  to  Its  close.  Humanity  will  have 
turned  Its  back  upon  the  still  untrodden 
heights  and  will  be  descending  again  the 
long  slope  that  stretches,  across  a  thousand 
million  years  of  time,  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  primeval  sea." 

Shall  we  spend  $4.6  billion — 'i  of  1  per 
cent  of  our  gross  national  product — to  ex- 
plore space?  The  stmi  is  little  enough  for  the 
rewards  It  promises. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Print  68 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Print  68, 
the  largest  exposition  of  printing  and 
paper  converting  machinery  ever  pre- 
sented in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  International 
Amphitheater  June  20  to  26,  1968. 

More  than  500  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing 80  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  all  the 
leading  U.S.  companies  will  participate 
in  this  trade  show  which  is  expected  to 
attract  between  75,000  and  100,000 
'visitors. 

I  am  sure  we  all  realize  the  historical 
importance  of  the  printing  industry,  as 
well  as  the  immense  growth  and  changes 
which  it  must  undergo  in  order  to  retain 
its  vital  place  in  modem  life. 

Hardly  any  other  industry  has  been 
affected  by  the  technological  revolution 
as  strongly  as  has  the  printing  industry. 
Not  only  have  there  been  technological 
developments  which  affect  the  industry 
directly,  there  have  been  equally  innova- 
tive developments  in  the  fields  of  elec- 
tronics and  communications  which  af- 
fect it  indirectly.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  "multirevolution"— 
new  inventions,  refined  production  tech- 
niques, and  streamlined  methods  have 
been  hitting  the  industry  from  all  sides. 
The  printing  industry  has  especial  need 
for  reliance  on  a  program  of  continuing 
education  and  exposure  to  innovation. 
Although    at    one    time    a    craftsman 


learned  his  business  "once  and  for  all," 
he  must  now  study — not  read  casually — 
but  study  regularly  new  products,  new 
techniques,  and  new  materials.  Major 
changes  underway  include  widespread 
use  of  faster  presses,  offset  lithographic 
printing,  gravure  printing,  and  photo- 
graphic typesetting.  Continued  refine- 
ments in  automatic  color  separation  will 
Increase  the  trend  toward  more  exten- 
sive use  of  color.  Research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  increasing,  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  are  rising 
steadily,  and  total  employment  in  the 
entire  industry  will  soon  exceed  the  1 
million  mark. 

The  immense  importance  of  exposi- 
tions such  as  Print  68  in  keeping  the 
members  of  an  industry  up  to  date  on 
the  innovations  in  equipment  and  tech- 
nique in  their  field  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. 

I  want  to  extend  my  most  sincere  wel- 
come to  the  printers  who  will  be  attend- 
ing Print  68  in  Chicago,  and  to  salute 
them  on  their  progressive  response  to 
the  ever-increasing  demands  and  chal- 
lenges which  they  face, 

I  believe  that  the  following  statement 
of  Thomas  Roy  Jones  helps  place  this 
vital  industry  in  its  proper  perspective: 
So  basic  Is  printing  as  .an  agency  promoting 
civilization  that  one  cannot  conjecture  what 
mankind's  lot  would  have  been  or  would  be 
without  t>-pe  and  the  printed  page.  Prom 
the  15th  Century,  or  earlier,  printing  has 
pervaded  every  exercise  of  men's  intellect,  has 
recorded  their  history,  their  emotions,  their 
triumphs,  their  disasters;  has  been  the  out- 
standing vehicle  of  their  enlightenment,  has 
told  them  of  life  and  living;  has  explained  to 
them  their  surroundings;  has  brought  them 
to  their  knees,  pointing  the  way  towards  In- 
spiration .  .  .  Printing  is  one  of  man's  greatest 
weapons;  for  good  or  evil,  for  success  or 
failure,  for  victory  or  defeat  .  .  .  the  printed 
word  shapes  the  world's  human  destinies. 


Conventional  War  Puts  Air  Proving 
Ground  Back  in  Business 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  privilege  of  submitting  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
very  comprehensive  article  from  the 
March  1968  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Management  magazine.  It  is  entitled 
"Conventional  War  Puts  Air  Proving 
Ground  Back  in  Business."  In  addition  to 
explaining  the  functions  of  the  Air  Prov- 
ing Ground  Center,  it  is  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  leadership  and  capabilities  of 
its  very  able  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  An- 
drew J.  Kinney. 

The  article  follows : 
Conventional  War  Puts  Air  Proving  Ground 
Back  in  Business 

Kinney:  ".  .  .  this  area  of  limited,  non- 
nuclear  war  needs  the  greatest  attention.  We 
should  have  started  years  before." 

(Note. — The  rena,issance  of  the  need  for 
non-nuclear,  conventional  warfare  capability 
brought  along  with  It  an  upsurge  of  activity 
at  Air  Force  Systems  Command's  Air  Proving 
Grovmd  Center,  on  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 
With  the  Increase  of  demands  for  more  tech- 


nological know-how  to  support  U.S.  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Air  Force  haa  turned 
to  lU  huge  45.0O0-sq.-ft.  complex  to  come  up 
with  some  fast  answers.) 

Long  before  an  airline  turned  the  shape 
of  the  State  of  Florida  into  an  airplane,  the 
Air  Force  had  developed  the  northwest  sec- 
tion Into  an  exotic  test  range  complex.  Many 
pilots  attacking  key  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam are  returning  home  to  Southeast  Asia 
airfields  today  because  APGC  (Air  Proving 
Ground  Center)  was  created  and,  more  im- 
portantlv.  Is  still  there. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Kinney  Is  the  com- 
mander of  this  complex,  but  he  could  be 
called,  not  inappropriately,  an  assistant  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Next  to  Governor  Claude 
R.  Kirk  Jr  ,  he  governs  one  of  the  largest 
slices  of  Florida  real  estate,  and  one  of  the 
nation's   most  valuable  assets. 

•■.'VPGCs  capability  Is  unique  In  the  field 
of  armaments  and  munitions  testing.  Cou- 
pled with  the  developmental  capability  of  the 
Armament  Laboratory  which  also  Is  based 
here,  we  are  the  prime  quick-reaction  testing 
ground  for  equipment  and  techniques  In 
direct  support  of  this  nation's  Southeast 
Asia  efforts,"  Kinney  told  AFM. 

The  complex  he  manages  today  Is  a  far 
cry  irom  what  it  was  in  the  late  1950s.  Prom 
World  War  II  through  1958,  primary  em- 
phasis was  on  operational  ttstlng  of  weapon 
systems  and  components,  ana  development 
of  tactics  and  techniques.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  near  dormancy  in  conventional 
munitions  development  and  testing  as  the 
emphasis  overwhelmingly  favored  nuclear 
warfare.  But  In  1962  the  spotlight  swung 
back  to  conventional  warfare,  specifically  to 
meet  the  need  for  building  counterlnsurgen- 
cy  (COIN)  and  limited  war  capabilities,  and 
the  .\PGC  was  back  in  business. 

Since  then  there  has  been  steadily  mcreas- 
Ing  effort  In  the  development  of  conventional 
munitions  and  testing  of  delivery  systems. 
But  at  the  same  time  other  effoj-ts  continued 
at  Eglin.  such  as  electronic  system  testing 
and  participation  with  NASA  }n  the  space 
program.  The  Increased  work  load  in  the 
last  five  years  Is  shown  by  the  mission  sta- 
tistics of  the  center:  In  1962  there  were 
4434  test  missions,  In  1967  the  number 
reached  15,722.  with  the  end  not  In  sight. 
The  Air  Proving  Ground  Center,  one  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's  five  major 
test  centers.  Is  situated  in  the  Florida  pan- 
handle. From  Its  headquarters  at  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base  it  controls  a  land  and  water  area 
of  approximately  45.000  square  miles.  lU 
four-point  basic  mission  Is  to  conduct  Air 
Force  Weapons  Effectiveness  Testing,  devel- 
opmental testing.  Technical  Applications  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  support  through  tests 
and  evaluation  of  special  projects  of  other 
Air  Force  commands,  DOD  and  the  other 
services. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  center  has  intensified  efforts  in 
the  past  several  years  In  the  testing  of  con- 
ventional munitions,  weapon  systems,  elec- 
tronic systems,  armament  systems,  chemical/ 
biological  weapons,  electronic  equipment 
testing  and  providing  support  for  the  devel- 
opment and  test  of  special  air  warfare  tactics, 
techniques  and  equipment. 

With  a  total  base  population  of  more  than 
60,000  military,  civilian  and  contractor  per- 
sonnel plus  dependents,  APGC  has  among  Its 
51  tenant  organizations  at  Eglln  Main  and 
Hurlburt  Field  (TAG)  the  Tactical  Air  War- 
fare Center,  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center, 
the  Air  Force  Armament  Laboratory,  the  33rd 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  and  the  Army  Rangers 
and  lends  two  of  its  11  airfields  to  the  Navy 
for  flight  training.  Not  considering  the  land 
value.  APGC  Is  valued  at  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  In  real  property,  aircraft,  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Parked  on  Eglin's  more 
than  800,000  square  feet  of  apron  and  using 
Its  two  10,000-ft.  long  plus  runways  are  a 
variety  of  aircraft  ranging  from  World  War 
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II  vintage  to  the  F-lll,  the  most  advanced 
fighter-bomt>er  in  the  inventory. 

Keyed  to  the  immediacy  of  Southea.st  Asia. 
Gen.  Kinnev  and  his  organization  are  geared 
to  react  when,  for  example,  they  receive  a 
message  from  the  MACV  (Military  Assistance 
Command-Vietnam)  Deputy  for  Air.  Gen. 
William  W.  Momyer.  The  request  could  be 
"I've  got  to  know  the  following  in  24 
hours  .  .  ."  or  "Could  you  possibly  do  this''" 
To  meet  such  challenees.  Kinney  has  bare- 
boned  his  organization  for  quick  iirtion. 

mis  type  of  operation  occa-sionally  has 
stripped  a  i^eas  or  two  in  the  traditlon.^l  w:iy 
of  doing  things,  tuch  ;is  in  establishment  of 
priorities.  Kinney  has  even  received  a  jirior- 
ity  rating  on  the  scene  Irom  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  but  normally  projects  arrive  .it 
the  center  with  priority  determination  irom 
the  Air  Force  or  Systems  Command.  Yet  to 
be  able  to  answer  the  requests  from  "on-the- 
spot"  commanders  such  as  Mom\-er.  the 
traditional  way  of  doing  things  has  had  to 
bend  with  the  need. 

"We  sometimes  have  to  make  judgments  on 
priority  here,"  Kinney  explained.  "Tliat's  one 
reaeon  for  the  Interface  between  APGC  and 
TAG  at  Eglin.  We  all  must  understand  the 
liroblems  of  the  operating  forces — and  most 
specifically  the  comb.it  forces  in  action  and 
the  relative  urgency  of  the  operator's  various 
requirements  1  think  this  is  one  place  in  the 
Air  Force  where  this  Interface  between  TAC 
and  AFSC  really  exists  to  this  degree" 

Kinney  is  an  admitted  crusader  for  urcater 
limited  war  cap.ibility  and  the  necessity  f<ir 
continuing  developments  once  the  present 
conflict  is  ended.  He  sees  the  results  of  the 
close  interface  with  TAC  and  is  determined 
to  maintain  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  Air 
Force  policy. 

In  its  simplest  terms  how  does  APGC  op- 
crate  in  performing  Its  mission  of  testing 
and  provine?  What  new  management  tech- 
niques have  been  required  to  mesh  the  load 
with  the  resources?  Gen.  Kinney  sent  AF-M 
to  the  start  of  the  chain  of  events — Plans 
and  Requirements— which  is  directly  respon- 
sible  to  The  Commander  and  Vice  Com- 
mander Col    Joseph  Davis.  Jr. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Berkow,  chief  of  the  Plans 
and  Requirements  Office,  said,  "We  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  the  nerve  center  of  the 
entire  operation." 

His  organization  of  some  90  specialists  is 
the  central  receiving  point  for  testing  proj- 
ects. 'There  are  five  questions  we  try  to  an- 
swer when  a  project  lands  on  our  desk," 
Berkow  continued.  "What  is  required,  when 
Is  It  required,  and  what  facilities,  what  in- 
strumentation and  what  targets  are  needed." 
The  P&R  Office  basically  Is  a  packaging 
organization.  The  product  is  detailed  project 
directive  that  triggers  the  "doers."  as  Berkow 
described  them,  into  action  In  this  case  the 
"doers"  are  the  Directorate  of  Test.  Direc- 
torate of  Technical  Support,  Directorate  of 
Foreign  Technology,  Directorate  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Directorate  of  Material. 

".MI  these  directorates  contribute  to  our 
project  directive  and  the  result  Is  a  tightly 
laced  package  that  t«lls  everyone  what  to  do 
and  who  will  do  It.  Including  the  building  of 
targets  and  special  Instrumentation." 

Under  peace-time  operations,  the  planning 
phase  for  a  crash  project  would  take  30  days. 
Today.  APGC  can,  if  necessary,  do  all  the 
planning  and  programming  within  24  hours. 
There  have  been  occasions  where  a  high- 
priority  project  was  received  and  completed 
and  the  final  report  written  before  there  was 
time  to  write  the  project  directive. 

"We  have  been  able  to  cut  down  the  time 
factor  to  meet  the  demands,"  Berkow  stated. 
"That  has  meant  doing  away  with  manage- 
ment practices  which  fit  perfectly  well  in  a 
business- as- usual  operation,  but  are  archaic 
today.  We've  cut  paperwork  to  a  minimum 
minimum." 

When  a  project  Is  received  it  not  only  faces 
the  five  question  svtrvey.  but  also  mtist  be 
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achievable.  Often  there  Is  a  requirement  for 
negoUatlon  with  the  requestor  before  the 
speclallBta  dlaKnoee  the  project  and  the  prob- 
lem and  squeeze  the  requirements  to  a  real- 
istic format. 

"Five  years  ago  there  were  about  250  proj- 
ects assigned  to  the  center.  Today  there  are 
more  than  that  number  Just  In  direct  support 
of  Southeast  Asia.  We  now  have  more  than 
400  projects.  This  sometimes  creates  head- 
aches In  assigning  priorities.  Some  of  our 
facilities  are  heavily  tasked,  and  work  24 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week." 

Universally,  the  personnel  at  APGC  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  work,  their 
mission  and  the  unique  organization. 

"While  we  test  armament,  electronics  and 
aircraft  for  their  particular  missions  here, 
because  of  the  location  of  the  Armament 
laboratory  at  APGC,  Eglln  Is  the  unmanned 
Armament  R&D  Center  of  the  Air  Force.  We 
work  directly  with  the  Armament  Lab  people 
on  crash  projects." 

Urgency  Is  evident  In  the  atmosphere  In 
Johnson  Hall,  the  white  headquarters  build- 
ing of  APGC.  And  the  largest  government- 
owned  ba^e  complex  obviously  has  the  poten- 
tial lor  a  i^anager's  nightmare.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  as  HOnney  explained : 

"We  have  cut  across  all  traditional  lines. 
We  talk  with  each  other— we're  not  only  as- 
sociates, we're  friends.  And  we  help  each 
other.  The  people  at  Eglln  realize  our  Inter- 
dependence, our  common  mission  and  the 
importance  of  the  other  agency's  mlselon." 
This  becomes  of  paramount  importance 
when  a  project  reaches  the  Directorate  of 
Test  headed  by  Col.  R.  P.  Todd.  Technical 
Director  H.  L.  Dimnaig  breaks  the  mission  of 
this  directorate  down  Into  an  admitted  over- 
simplification, but  one  which  makes  sense  to 
the  layman.  "The  customer  gives  an  objec- 
tive, which  is  the  information  desired.  We 
supply  the  information." 

•We  manage  the  test.  We  also  design  the 
test  to  suit  the  task.  To  design  a  test  re- 
quires understanding  of  technical  and  sta- 
tistical requirements." 

Dimmig  stressed  the  need  for  test  design  to 
obtain  vaUd  data  and  tliat  these  data  must 
be  interpreted  properly.  "Unless  you  do.  It  Is 
a  GIGO  situation— garbage  in,  garbage  out. 
Our  Job,  mine  specifically,  is  to  make  sure 
the  test  programs  are  conducted  so  that, 
when  the  tests  are  completed,  the  data  are 
of  such  a  high  confidence  level  that  they 
may  be  used  for  valid  decisions." 

In  the  directorate  are  five  test  divisions 
and  one  flight  division.  The  five  test  divi- 
sions are  Interdiction,  Munitions,  Aircraft/ 
Missiles,  Electronics  and  Air  Force  Weapons 
Effectiveness  Test.  Project  responsibility  Is 
given  to  one  of  these  divisions,  which  as- 
signs a  test  project  officer  who  Is  the  overall 
project  manager. 

Since  1965  the  work  load  of  the  Directorate 
of  Test  has  increased  50  percent.  During  that 
time  the  total  of  assigned  personnel  has  in- 
creased less  than  10  percent.  And  it  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  the  missions  in  1968  are  vastly 
more  complicated   than   they  were  in   1965. 
Yet    some   major    projects   have   been    com- 
pleted and  the  results  back  in  the  hands  of 
toe  operators  In  Southeast  Asia  in  four  days. 
The  moment  of  truth  in  the  APGC  cycle 
Is  reached  when  project  planning  has  been 
completed  and  the  project  manager  lays  out 
the    specific    tasks    With   400   plus   projects 
on  the  "current"  list,   this  is  the  supreme 
test  in  scheduling  and  coordination.  Because 
APGC  and  the  Air  Force  are  concerned  with 
aerial  delivery  of  conventional  munitions  the 
final   answer  comes  from  testing  with   the 
aircraft. 

There  are  21  test  pilots  in  the  Test  Opera- 
tions Division,  headed  by  Col.  Edward  H. 
Rlsher:  10  are  graduates  of  the  Air  Force 
Aerospace  Research  and  Test  Pilot  School 
conducted  at  Edwards  APB,  Calif.,  and  11  are 
combat  veterans  from  Southeast  Asia.  One 
of   toe   returnees   is   an   Edwatds   graduate. 
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In  addition  there  are  16  pilots  who  mother 
the  QB-47  and  the  QF-104  pUotless  drones. 
Rlsher's  division  does  the  final  scheduling 
on  the  numerous  Eglln  ranges.  Then  the 
specific  mission  or  missions  are  flown.  "Our 
Job,  •  Rlsher  said,  "Is  to  test  the  aircraft  and 
the  object;  bomb,  fuze  or  dispenser  in  the 
actual  flight  environment.  If  the  concept 
doesn't  work  it  means  we  are  worthwhile." 

The  Test  Operations  Division  Is  the 
agency  where  the  increased  workload  has 
made  its  maximum  impact.  While  the  num- 
ber of  missions  have  Increased  50  percent, 
the  number  of  sorties  Rlsher's  pilots  are  fly- 
ing have  doubled  without  an  increase  in 
personnel. 

"Under  normal  circumstances  we  scheduled 
each  pilot  for  two  sorties  a  day  five  days  a 
week.  Now  we  schedule  three  or  four  sorties 
a  day  six  days  a  week  and  instead  of  seven- 
to-four  workday  we  work  from  daylight  to 
dark— then  we  fly  the  night  missions." 

There  are  U  types  of  aircraft  in  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  only  part  of  the  story,  however, 
for  there  are  29  different  models  of  the  11 
types. 

•These  pilots  usually  are  working  on  about 
eight  projects  at  once  with  the  various  proj- 
ect managers.  They  know  the  problems  of  the 
pilots  In  Vietnam  and  they  work  until  they 
get  the  job  done.  They  don't  worry  about  the 
time.  Sure  It  takes  a  lot  of  shuffling  of  sched- 
ules to  comply  with  Air  Force  crew  require- 
ments but  we  do  it  as  a  team." 

More  projects  come  down  to  the  schedul- 
ing section  each  day  than  the  total  resources 
can  meet  so  rescheduling  is  a  way  of  life. 
Most  of  the  projects  relate  to  Vietnam,  but 
this  unique  flying  organization  is  also  work- 
ing actively  on  long-range  futuristic  projects, 
which  Rlsher  estimated  account  for  some  25 
percent  of  the  workload. 

The  close  relationship  among  APGC,  the 
operators  and  the  Armament  Lab  people  has 
brought  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  often 
laborious  task  of  testing  a  new  munition. 
For  example,  on  a  munitions  test  the  test 
pilot  starts  at  slow  speeds  to  test  for  func- 
tions and  then  builds  up  speed  to  cover  the 
entire  combat  envelope.  Here  the  proofing- 
testlng  takes  place  for  accuracy,  release  from 
aircraft,  suitability  against  target  and  safety. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  test  pilot  and  the 
range  are  channeled  to  the  project  manager, 
who  prepares  the  final  report.  However,  long 
before  this  task  is  completed,  particularly  in 
Vietnam-related  projects,  the  results  have 
gone  to  the  user  by  message. 

Not  all  pilots  at  Eglln  are  military.  Cur- 
rently General  Dynamics  is  testing  the  F- 
111 A  for  Category  I.  At  the  end  of  January 
on  a  munitions  test,  a  capricious  Iron  bomb 
damaged  the  right  flap  and  horizontal  sta- 
bilizer during  a  high-speed  release. 

Rlshers  pilots  fly  chase  for  the  F-111  test. 
••It  is  an  expected  progression."  he  said.  •'The 
F-lll  is  testing  out  a  lot  better  than  did 
some  of  the  aircraft  now  flying  combat  in 
Vietnam.  The  problems  the  F-lll  and  the 
others  encounter  are  nothing  new  in  testing 
aircraft.  We  test  to  find  these  things,  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  announced  capability  or  to 
extend  the  announced  capability.  If  every- 
thing tested  out  as  expected  we  wouldn't  be 
needed." 

Actual  testing  takes  place  on  more  than 
20  specialized  areas,  such  as  Test  Area  70. 
which  is  more  than  10  miles  long  and  heavily 
instrumented  with  phototheodolltes  and  bal- 
listic cameras,  which  gather  complete  space- 
posiUon-versus-tlme  data  on  both  the  de- 
livery aircraft  and  the  munitions  under  test. 
Test  Area  71  Is  a  large  bomblet  range  for 
testing  dispenser  weapons.  There  is  a  large 
carefully  surveyed  impact  area  on  this  range 
which  is  used  to  obtain  dispenser  pattern 
length,  width  and  distribution. 

The  APGC  Electromagnetic  Test  Environ- 
ment consists  of  a  large  array  of  radars  of 
various  types  which,  wito  associated  facili- 
ties are  used  in  ECM  (Electronic  Counter- 
Mei^ures)     testing.    The    EgUn    Gulf    Test 


Range  reaches  soutoeastward  from  the  base 
for  a  distance  of  350  miles.  Tracking,  control 
and  data-recording  stations  are  located  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Cape  San  Bias  and  at 
Tarpon  Springs.  This  range  is  used  for  mis- 
sile testa  and  advanced  aircraft  systems. 

Other  APGC  test  areas  include  bomb  frag- 
mentation arenas  and  a  simulated  Vietnam 
village  complete  with  heated  underground 
bunkers,  rice  paddles,  sampans,  huts  and 
tents  The  village  Is  located  in  semi-tropical 
foliage  with  varying  degrees  of  Jungle  cano- 
pies  Any  type  of  terrain  in  Vietnam's  War 
Zone  ''C  "  can  be  duplicated  at  Eglln. 

But  all  tests  do  not  require  aerial  flight. 
The  Climatic  Hangar,  which  last  year  marked 
its  20th  anniversary,  tests  equipment  for  all 
the  services.  The  Army's  Pershing  Missile  was 
recenUy  retested  In  the  200-  by  250-ft.  main 

chamber.  „^      •.■  ». 

Another  unusual  test  area  Is  No.  74.  which 
has  a  2000-ft.  dual  rail,  level  sled  track  which 
is  used  to  conduct  hard  impact  tests  of 
munitions  The  sled  accelerates  the  munition 
to  aircraft  speed  and  various  ballistic  and 
high-speed  cameras  record  the  result. 

A  $12  million  instrumentation  system  to 
augment  toe  Air  Force  Weapons  Evaluation 
Test  Division  range  requirements  is  under 
way  at  Eglln.  When  the  system  is  tied  in  with 
APGC's  Mathematical  Services  Lab  compu- 
ters the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
most  realistic  testing  of  concepts  and  tactics 
ever  attained. 

While  the  Test  Directorate  is  concerned 
primarily  with  today's  ordnance,  it  also  tests 
futuristic  developments  such  as  the  dlal-a- 
thrust  Sandpiper.  ».  »    .„ 

T  H  Dalehlte,  APGC's  chief  scientist,  in 
recalling  the  decUne  of  non-nuclear  weapon 
activities  at  Eglln.  looks  at  the  problem  and 
the  future  for  APGC  boto  with  the  eye  of 
a  scientist  viewing  a  laboratory  complex  and 
as  a  man  keenly  aware  of  the  final  product 
and  its  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
nation.  . 

"There  are  two  important  factors  one  must 
keep  in  mind,  First  are  the  physical  assets— 
the  laboratories,  ranges,  instrumenUtlon 
and  our  electromagnetic  testing  capability. 
The  second  factor  is  people— our  scientific 
and  technical  resources.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  maintain  a  strong  level  of  conven- 
tional munitions  effort  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture whether  we  are  at  peace  or  war.  Eglln 
has  the  resotu-ces.  but  we  can't  afford  to  have 
a  highly  cyclic  procedure." 

Dalehlte  believes  it  would  take  five  to  six 
years  under  a  crash  program  to  develop  a 
comparable  set  of  resources.  Looking  at  the 
future  he  Is  confident  that  the  complex  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  higher  speeds  of  fol- 
low-on aircraft.  Although  the  land  area  of 
APGC  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  it  still  could  become  cramped  for 
space  to  do  all  the  testing  required.  As  the 
chief  scientist  he  not  only  looks  at  the  pres- 
ent and  future  systems,  but  he  also  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  facilities  which  must  be 
able  to  do  the  testing  for  these  systems. 

••We  must  and  are  responding  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Southeast  Asia  and  we  are  giving 
these  requirements  the  utmost  priority,  but 
w  are  not  doing  all  we  can.  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  future  development.  This  is  a  difficult 
management  problem  because  of  an  active 
conflict.  However,  we  must  recognize  that  if 
you  overfavor  support  of  operational  forces 
for  too  long  you  dry  up  your  technology 
bank.  We  must  try  to  maintain  a  balance 
and  it  is  difficult  for  management  to  make 
the  Judgment  on  balance." 

Gen  Kinney  is  aware  of  this  need  for  bal- 
ance "In  the  early  IfcOOs."  he  stated,  "we 
found  ourselves  at  the  point  where  we  had 
ignored  limited  war  and  put  our  main  em- 
phasis on  preparation  for  nuclear  war.  Our 
mistake  was  In  not  preparing  adequately  for 
the  logical  result  of  successful  nuclear  de- 
terrence—that the  communists  would  react 
with  non-nuclear  aggression." 
In  discussing  non-nuclear  warfare  In  to- 
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day's  terms  and  looking  at  the  future.  Kinney 
stressed  the  need  for  quick  response  and 
the  application  of  required  force  with  sur- 
gical precision.  j  *i»  _ 
•  Limited  war  is  more  complicated  than 
nuclear  war,"  he  said.  "If  you're  going  to  be 
ready  for  complicated  wars,  you  must  do  the 
R&D  before  vou  get  into  them.  We've  got  to 
come  up  with  miUUry  capabilities  so  that 
we  can  react  with  speed  and  decisiveness  to 
suppress  aggression  rapidly.  Eglln  is  where 
the  munitions  and  delivery  techniques  can 
be  developed  for  this  type  of  surgery. ' 

To  do  the  surgical  Job,  Kinney  spoke  of 
an  improved  military  capability,  foresees  a 
10-ft  Circular  Error  Probability  (CEP), 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of  sorties 
and  the  time  needed  to  perform  the  survey 
Confident  that  everything  needed  is  well 
within  the  capability  of  American  technol- 
ogy he  sees  a  clear  and  urgent  requirement 
to  provide  this  capability  to  meet  more 
sophisticated  contingencies. 

'We  can't  see  through  a  leaf  yet,  he  said, 
"but  we  will.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  on 
the  horizon  that  are  breadboard  today,  but 
they  are  attainable.  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
what  the  Air  Proving  Ground  Center  is  in- 
volved in.  I  think  the  limited,  non-nuclear 
war  area  needs  the  greatest  attention  we 
should  have  started  years  ago.  We  are  getting 
there  now,  but  we  must  keep  the  effort  up. 
We  shouldn't  mortgage  the  future  by  any 
reduction  of  our  R&D  effort." 

Recently  General  Momyer  informed  Gen- 
eral Kinney:  ".  .  ■  our  success  over  North 
Vietnam  Is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  tactics 
and  theory  of  employment  work  done  by  the 
people  at  APGC." 

That's  the  kind  of  customer  endorsement 
that  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 


The  Hard-Core  Unemployed 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  fine  ladles  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Halverson 
and  Mrs.  Yvonne  Hess,  of  Annandale, 
Va  made  a  determined  effort  to  con- 
tribute in  their  own  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployables  we  hear  so  much  about,  only  to 
find  that,  in  their  words: 

In  all  the  agencies  within  the  Government 
to  which  we  appealed,  there  could  be  no  help 
found. 


They  started  a  small  business,  called 
Maid-A-Day.  Inc.,  to  train  unemployed 
women  to  become  experts  at  light  house- 
keeping able  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  to  provide  under  con- 
tract light  housekeeping  service  on  a 
daily  basis  to  large  numbers  of  apart- 
ment occupants  at  moderate  cost. 

Two  girls  were  trained  to  work  as  a 
team  to  provide  customers  with  daily 
service  which  included  cleaning  kitchen 
and  bathrooms  each  day,  doing  the 
dishes,  hanging  up  clothes  and  picking 
up  making  beds,  and  dusting,  plus  once 
a  week  linen  change  and  twice  weekly 
vacuviming. 

Each  employee  worked  an  8-hour  day. 
and  received  a  minimum  salary  of  $55  a 
week  with  a  bonus  of  $5  when  her  crew 
was  doing  a  maximum  of  $200  in  busi- 
ness weekly. 

Through  their  own  maids  they  found 
others,  and  once  they  had  made  their 
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services  known  to  various  apartment 
managers  and  began  to  obtain  orders  for 
volume  service,  they  contacted  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  for  assist- 
ance Through  the  SBDC,  they  obtained 
a  small  business  loan  and  virtual  assur- 
ance from  the  SBDC  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Household  Employment,  a 
Labor  Department  funded  group,  that 
the  United  Planning  Organization, 
Washington's  iwverty  agency  would  lo- 
cate trainees  for  them. 

Prom  early  1967  until  these  ladies  fi- 
nally were  forced  to  end  their  operations 
this  January,  in  spite  of  many  fruitless 
calls  to  the  national  conunittee,  SBDC 
and  UPO,  only  three  prospective  em- 
ployees were  ever  sent  to  them.  One 
never  reported  at  all,  one  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish and  could  not  understand  directions, 
and  the  third  worked  one  day  and  left 
saying  the  "work  was  too  hard." 

Mr  Speaker,  considering  the  large 
number  of  apartments  in  the  Washington 
area  where  services  of  Maid-A-Day,  Inc., 
would  be  welcomed,  opportunities  for 
employment  with  this  organization  would 
be  unlimited.  But  where  were  the  hard- 
core unemployed  they  so  desperately 
needed?  They  could  not  be  found. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization last  year  had  a  payroll  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  specifically  designated 
to  pay  salaries  of  employees  in  its  work 
coordinating   employment   project.   Yet 
they  were  able  only  to  provide  three  pro- 
spective employees  to  Mald-A-Day  from 
the  entire  Washington  area.  I  ask  in  all 
sincerity,  what  were  these  several  hun- 
dred UPO  employees,  with  such  fancy 
titles  as  "employment  progress  develop- 
ment supervisor,"  "employment  progress 
developer,"     "scheduling     coordinator, 
"job  coach  supervisor."  and    'personnel 
job  developer,"  doing  during  that  year? 
They  drew  salaries  ranging  up  to  $12,000 
and  were  obviously  supposed  to  be  de- 
veloping jobs  for  hard-core  unemployed. 
I  believe  this  Congress  should  demand  an 
accounting  of  exactly  what  jobs,  if  any. 
they  developed,  and  of  how  many  hard- 
core unemployed  they  brought  into  the 
work  force,  and,  more  importantly,  what 
they  did  with  more  than  a  miUion  dollars 
of  the  uxpayers'  money. 

Mrs  Halverson  and  Mrs.  Hess  no 
longer  operate  Maid-A-Day.  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  have  suffered  severe  financial  loss 
trying  to  work  with  the  so-called  poverty 
agencies,  and  are  unable  to  repay  a  part 
of  the  small  business  loan  made  to  them. 
They  tell  me  that  they  have  learned 
a  number  of  things  from  their  experience, 
though.  They  have  learned  that  anyone 
can  learn  to  push  a  vacuum,  but  that  no 
one  seems  to  be  trying  to  teach  imem- 
ployables  such  things  as  just  to  notify  his 
office  when  he  cannot  make  it  to  work, 
how  to  make  arrangements  for  child 
care,  how  to  pay  rent,  how  to  stay  out  of 
debt,  what  a  checking  account  is,  why 
you  must  pay  taxes. 

They  have  also  learned,  to  their  dis- 
may that  the  National  Committee  on 
Household  Employment  is  not  interested 
in  these  problems,  preferring  to  concen- 
trate on  establishing  some  fancy  new 
name  for  domestic  workers. 

They  learned  that  "thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Labor"  could  be  made  available  to  them 
if  they  would  branch  out  into  something 
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"new  and  different. '  but  that  what  they 
were  trying  to  do  did  not  warrant  help 
from  anyone. 

They  learned,  too.  that  in  spite  of  the 
countless  millions  being  silent  on  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  the  only  escape 
from  povcrtv,  through  an  opportunity  to 
work,  is  neither  promoted  or  encouraged 
by  the  agencies  of  Government  with 
which  they  dealt. 

Again  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
United  Planning  Organization  and  its 
parent,  the  OEO:  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Household  Employment  and  its 
parent,  the  Department  of  Labor,  should 
explain  to  this  Congress  how  they  have 
spent  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
right  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  em- 
ploying the  unemployables  and  have  been 
unable  to  produce  as  many  as  three  pro- 
spective trainees  for  a  program  such  as 
Mald-A-Day.  Inc. 


Hard-Core  Unemployed  Still  Pretent 
Major  Challenge 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  O'HARAof  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  jobs  for 
those  in  the  ghettos.  The  Commission 
found  that — 

Employment  is  a  key  problem.  It  not  only 
controls  the  present  for  the  Negro  American 
but.  in  a  profound  way,  it  is  creating  the 
future  as  well. 

In  Detroit,  the  city's  businessmen  un- 
derstand this. 

Soon  after  the  riots  last  summer,  busi- 
nessmen began  intensive  efforts  to  in- 
crease job  opportunities.  And  they  have 
found  jobs  for  a  significant  number  ot 
workers. 

Yet  these  same  businessmen  are  among 
the  first  to  admit  that  more— much 
more — needs  to  be  done. 

Recentlv  the  Detroiter.  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  reported  on  the  jobs  pro- 
gram there,  and  concluded  that  while 
work  has  been  found  for  about  56,000 
persons,  "the  job  really  has  only  just 

begvm."  ,    X,  „ 

John  R.  Steiner.  manager  of  the 
board's  research  and  information  depart- 
ment, writes: 

Within  a  broad  context  then,  the  scope  of 
the  Job  is  evident— total  unemployment  must 
be  brought  down  with  major  emphasis  on 
the  hard-core  and  the  underemployed. 

This  article  clearly  explains  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  finding  jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  business 
community  is  dedicated  to  the  task,  as 
Mr.  Steiner  shows. 

However,  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  supplement 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise.  Tlie  job 
is  just  too  great. 

The  President  has  proposed  an  exten- 
sive manpower  program,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Governmenrt  and  private  enterprise 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  putting  a 
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half  mllUon  hard-core  unemployed   to 
work  by  1971. 

The  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders recommended  the  creation  of  2 
million  jobs  over  the  next  3  years— 1  mil- 
lion in  the  public  sector,  another  million 
in  the  private  sector. 

And  I  have  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation,  cosponsored 
by  nearly  80  Members  from  both  political 
parties,  which  would  provide  a  million 
jobs  In  public  service  occupations  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program's  operation. 
These  are  the  various  proposals  for 
reaching  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Mr. 
Steiner  has  described  the  problem  well, 
and  I  recommend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Haro-Core  Unemployed  Still  Present  Major 
Challenge 
You  have  been  Impressed  by  figures  pub- 
Hshed  lately  on  the  number  of  people  hired 
by  Detroit  area  firms  since  last  August.  A 
figure  on  the  order  of  56,000  has  been  used. 
Thta  Is  Indeed  a  major  achievement. 

B«it  unfertunately,  It  has  led  some  to  be- 
lieve that  the  biggest  part  of  the  task  of  find- 
ing Jobs  for  the  unemployed— particularly 
the  so-called  unemployables— has  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  facts,  however,  present  a  much  differ- 
ent picture.  The  Job  really  has  only  just  be- 
gun. 

Meaningful  statistics  are  extremely  difficult 
to  come  by.  The  figure  upon  which  most  re- 
liance must  be  placed  is  the  one  which  meas- 
ures total  unemployment  in  the  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Area.  In  1967,  unemployment 
reached  an  annual  average  of  68,600— highest 
m  three  years.  In  January,  '68  it  was  61,000 
or  3.7 '"c  of  the  work  force. 

But  no  continuing  statistical  measure  is 
made  of  unemployment  In  the  corporate  City 
of  Detroit— nor  of  Its  inner  city.  Here  guess- 
timates rule,  since  sampling  techniques  for 
the  metropolitan  area  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  City  of  Detroit  and  the  rest  of  the 
area  or  between  the  city  and  its  inner  city. 
Unanswered  are  the  questions  "How  many 
are  unemployed  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Detroit?  How  many  are  unemployed  in 
Its  inner  city?  " 

The  distribution  of  Income  and  population 
In  the  area  JusUfles  an  assumption  that  of 
the  total  unemployed  in  the  area— most  re- 
side In  Detroit— and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Detroit,  most  can  be  found  in  the 
Inner  city. 

Perhaps  the  best  statistical  measure  of 
unemployment  in  the  Inner  city  Is  expressed 
as  a  percentage.  Unemployment  in  the  De- 
troit area  now  stands  at  3.7;.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  among  minority  groups,  ex- 
perience shows,  is  generally  three  times  Uie 
average  rate. 

Another  important  figure,  this  one  a  pre- 
lected estimate,  is  that  30.000  net,  new  Jobs 
must  be  found  each  year  for  the  expanding 
work  force  In  the  Detroit  area.  This  is  net, 
over  and  above  the  39,000  Jobs  that  open  up 
each  year  due  to  people  leaving  the  work 
force. 

Complicating  attempts  to  arrive  at  rea- 
soned estimates  Is  the  fact  that  the  poverty 
programs  in  major  cities— particularly  the 
employment  efforts— have  speeded  up  the 
migration  of  workers  from  rural  sections  to 
the  big  cities  In  a  search  for  jobs. 

Overlooked  entirely  by  statistics  are  the 
underemployed,  Including  low  wage  earn- 
ers, part  time  and  short  time  workers— many 
with  families.  In  the  judgment  of  some — 
their  numbers  are  even  greater  and  need  as 
much  attention  as  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployables. 

Within  a  broad  context  then,  the  scope 
of  the  Job  is  evident— total  unemployment 
must  be  brought  down  with  major  empha- 
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sis  on  the  hard-core  and  the  underem- 
ployed. 

Based  upon  the  limited  statistics  available, 
the  Inner  city  probably  has  at  least  10,000 
hard-core  unemployed  people  or  16 To  of  the 
Detroit  area's  current  total   unemployment. 

The  National  .Alliance  for  Businessmen  has 
already  set  a  target  figure  for  businessmen 
In  the  Detroit  area,  to  be  achieved  by  June, 
1969— at  least  4.000  Jobs  for  the  so-called 
unemployables.  All  Detroit  area  businessmen 
have  a  stake  in  the  successful  achievement 
of  this  goal. 
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"Mount  Mitchell"  Commissioning 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Mount  Mitchell,  was  commissioned  in  a 
ceremony  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  ship 
is  named  after  Mount  Mitchell,  the  high- 
est American  mountain  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  located  in  the  congressional 
district  in  western  North  Carolina  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

A  very  challenging  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  North  Carolina  Congressman 
Alton  Lennon  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  resources  of  the 
ocean. 

I  recommend  Congressman  Lennon's 
address  to  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Alton  Lennon,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative. North  Carolina,  U.S.  Coast 
AND  Geodetic  Scrvey  Ship  "Mount  Mitch- 
ell" Com. missioning,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
MARCH  23.   1968 

Dr  Kincaid,  Dr.  White,  officers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Mayor  Tanzer,  other 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  Is  pleasant  to  be  In  the  land  of  sunshine, 
the  home  State  of  two  of  our  great  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers,  and  especially  to  be  in  Jackson- 
ville, represented  by  my  colleague  and  es- 
teemed friend,  Charles  Bennett. 

To  participate  in  an  event  as  Important 
as  the  commissioning  of  this  modern  hydro- 
graphic  .md  oceanographic  survey  ship  is  In- 
deed a  high  honor  and  personal  privilege. 

The  sea,  as  most  of  us  here  realize,  has 
a  different  meaning  for  different  people.  To 
the  commercial  fisherman,  the  sea  is  the 
productive  environment  from  which  he  de- 
rives his  livelihood.  To  the  person  seeking 
e.scape  from  the  burdens  of  working  life,  the 
sea  is  a  beach  upon  which  to  relax— a  place 
to  swim.  A  place  for  boats  and  surfboards, 
or  a  place  simply  to  daydream  while  relaxing. 
To  the  geologist  faced  with  shortages  of 
strategic  material  on  the  land,  the  sea  offers 
great  potential.  To  the  scientist,  the  sea  is 
a  complex  ch;Ulenge  promising  better  under- 
standing of  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

The  sea  engulfs  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  e.trths  surface— nearly  140  million 
square  miles.  Knowledge  of  the  oceans  must 
be  enlarged  to  learn  more  about  their  re- 
sources. Our  future  depends  upon  how  well 
we  meet  the  challenge  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  oce.in  depths. 

Our  present  need  is  to  examine  and  de- 
scribe the  oceans  in  detail,  to  study  the 
accrued  data  so  as  to  understand  the  total 
ocean  environment,  and,  consequently,  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  oceans  for  the 
betterment  of  human  life. 

Oceanography  is  neither  a  new  subject  nor 
a    new    interest   in   the   United   States.   The 


hydrographlc  surveyor  actually  was  the  first 
oceanographer,  his  efforts  being  directed  pri- 
marily to  measuring  ocean  depths  and  chart- 
ing dangerous  shoals,  rocks,  and  wrecks  so 
that  ships  might  travel  our  coastlines  in 
safety.  The  work  performed  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  In  charting  our  territorial 
waters,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
provided  a  large  volume  of  oceanographic 
data  and  a  wealth  of  experience  to  support 
today's  more  sophisticated  oceanographic 
research  effort. 

The  year  1966  was  a  significant  ttirnlng 
point  for  modern  oceanography  In  our  coun- 
try l>ecause  of  the  enactment  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act. 
This  act  calls  on  the  President  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  and  coordinated 
national  program  in  marine  science,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  national  council  on  ma- 
rine resources  and  engineering  development 
and  a  national  commission  on  marine  science, 
engineering  and  resources. 

The  objectives  of  this  act  call  for  the 
United  States,  through  direct  Government 
action  and  with  the  support  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  Industry  and  other  private  en- 
deavors, to  maintain  Its  place  as  a  leader 
in  marine  science  and  marine  resource  devel- 
opment. The  declaration  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  developing  Improved  methods 
and  equipment  for  undersea  research,  ex- 
ploration, recovery  resources,  and  transmis- 
sion of  energy. 

President  Johnson  in  his  1968  state  of  the 
Union  message  stated:  "This  year  I  propose 
that  we  launch,  with  other  nations,  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  ocean  depths  to  tap  their 
wealth,  energy,  and  abundance."  A  few  days 
ago  he  proposed  an  International  decade  of 
ocean  exploration  to  expand  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  probing  the  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

Our  national  goal  then  Is  to  investigate 
the  ocean,  with  the  best  coordinated  science 
program  we  are  capable  of  developing.  The 
challenge  is  great  for  we  are  pioneering  in  a 
little  known  area.  We  must  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  the  unknown  In  the  waters 
which  surround  us.  Just  as  our  forefathers 
did  in  settling  our  western  territories.  We 
are,  undoubtedly,  on  the  threshold  of  a  most 
exciting  era  which  will  greatly  affect  tue 
future  of  our  country  and  other  nations  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessels  have 
been  conducting  hydrographlc  work  along 
our  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  since  the  1830's. 
But  even  after  all  the  many  decades,  the 
oceans  touching  our  shores  are  still  inade- 
quately charted  and  so  poorly  understood 
In  all  facets,  that  only  very  limited  \ise  can 
be  made  of  our  Continental  Shelf  resources. 
With  one  major  exception,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, little  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
great  potential  offered.  Vast  opportunity  Is 
now  offered  for  exploitation,  the  need  for 
food,  the  need  for  safe  disposal  of  wastes, 
'  for  Improved  weather  forecasts,  for  better 
charts  for  offshore  shipping,  to  find  new 
sources  for  mineral  wealth  that  is  being  de- 
pleted on  land,  and  the  need  for  military 
defense  measures  Thus,  we  must  have 
knowledge  of  our  offshore  domain  if  we  are 
to  utilize  It  and  its  resources.  Our  marine 
scientists  and  engineers  have  a  compelling 
challenge  to  meet. 

Continental  slopes  and  margins  should  re- 
ceive first  priority  for  intensive  exploration 
study.  At  present,  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  ocean  floor  Is  adequately  surveyed  and 
charted.  The  mounting  interest  In  that  part 
of  the  sea  nearest  our  coasts  reflects  expecta- 
tions for  the  greatest  economic  return.  The 
United  States  acquired  outright  about  850,- 
000  square  miles  of  undersea  territory,  when 
it  became  a  signatory  on  June  10,  1964,  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
adopted  in  Geneva  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

This  new  ship — the  Aft.  Mitchell — which 
we  commission  today,  will  play  a  major  role 
in  investigating  the  ocean.  In  carrying  out 
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the  historic  mission  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survev  m  charting  the  areas  off  our 
shores,  and  "in  supporting  other  activities  of 
the  Environmental  Sciences  Administration. 

This  231-foot,  1627-ton.  $4.3  million  vessel 
has  a  cruising  range  of  8.000  miles  and  ac- 
commodations for  79  officers,  crew,  and 
scientists.  In  the  immediate  future,  she  will 
conduct  gravity  surveys  along  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
followed  by  Gulf  Stream  studies  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  North  Carolina.  This  summer,  she  will 
participate  in  radio  tracking  radar  tests  off 
Wallops  Island,  Virginia,  and  will  conduct 
hydrographlc  surveys  in  the  \icinity  ol 
Martha's   Vineyard. 

This  vessel  is  named  for  Mt.  Mitchell,  the 
highest  mountain  In  the  Eastern  United 
States,  the  area  In  which  she  will  operate. 
Located  m  the  Blue  Ridge  chain  in  western 
North  Carolina,  the  mountain  was  named  for 
Dr  Elisha  Mitchell,  the  noted  professor  .-md 
explorer    who    estabUshed    Its    elevation    m 

1835 

The  n:une  of  this  vessel  is  symbolic  of  the 
strength,  enduring  and  spiritual,  that  we  as- 
sociate with  mountains.  It  Is  significant.  I 
believe,  that  she  will  reach  the  "highest 
peak"  of  service  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

I  would  offer  a  prayer  of  godspeed  for  all, 
those  in  Government  and  in  industry,  who 
have  had  a  part  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Mt.  Mitchell,  for  the  officers 
and  crew,  for  the  ESSA  scientists  who  will 
gtUde  and  program  the  activities  of  the  ship. 

May  the  Mt.  Mitchell  be  dedicated  to  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  sea  and  to  fur- 
thering man's  progress  in  the  challenge  of 
the  seas. 


Forty-nine  Years  Working  for  Good 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  celebrated  its  49th  birthday 
this  month.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
this  organization  of  dedicated  men  who 
have  served  their  country  both  in  and  out 
of  our  armed  services  has  been  working 
for  the  good  of  oiu-  Nation. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes— the  National  Tribune  carried  an 
editorial  about  the  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization throughout  the  years  of  its 
existence.  I  would  like  to  present  that 
editorial  at  this  time  as  a  tribute  to  the 
American  Legion  and  the  fine,  patriotic 
individuals  that  comprise  its  member- 
ship. 

FORTY-NINE  Years  Working  for  Good 
The  49th  birthday  of  the  American  Legion 
will  be  celebrated  this  week — March  15-17. 
A  lusty,  healthy  child  it  was,  that  was  born  in 
Paris  a  few  months  after  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  And  it  grew  to  a  manhood  of  tre- 
mendous virility  and  a  mighty  Influence  for 
the  good  of  the  world. 

The  officers  and  men  of  Pershing's  army 
who  gathered  In  Paris  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  in  peacetime  did  a  greater 
Job  than  they  knew  at  the  time. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  which 
came  out  of  the  Civil  War  at  the  time  World 
War  I  started  in  1914  was  almost  Identical 
In  age  to  the  Legion  today.  The  GAR,  too, 
stood  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
for  protecting  the  Interests  of  its  members. 
Its  influence  by  the  time  it  was  49  years  old 
had  dwindled  with  the  passing  away  of  many 
of  the  men  who  had  given  it  strength.  Like- 
wise, with  the  fine  citizens  who  were  num- 
bered In  the  Confederate  veterans'  ranks. 
World  War  II.  Korea,  and  now  Viet  Nam 
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have  caused  the  creation  of  vast  new  num- 
bers of  veterans,  men  in  their  prime,  and, 
like  the  men  who  constituted  the  first  mass 
of  the  American  Legion,  Imbued  with  patriot- 
ism and  dedicated  to  the  good  of  the  nation. 
The  Legion  has  had  a  profound  intluence 
in  every  state,  and  particularly  In  the  lialls 
of  Congress  True,  there  have  been  those  who 
probablv  used  their  affiliation  to  climb  lad- 
ders in  public  office  and  otherwise  gain  for 
themselves. 

But  unselfish  work  for  the  good  of  their 
communities  and  nation  on  the  part  of  the 
great  bulk  of  membership  lar  DUtweighs  any 
elements  of  .self-interest. 

Probablv  in  no  Held  did  the  Legion  per- 
form greater  service  and  intluence  for  good 
than  in  the  country  communities.  In  these 
It  became  the  heart  of  community  activity 
and  civic  betterment.  It  created  programs  for 
youth,  civic  improvement  and  welfare  that 
iiad  never  before  existed.  Post  memberships 
in  these  countrv  towns  united  in  work  for 
good.  Their  leadership  in  community  affairs 
became  accepted  routine.  Their  service  to 
their  fellow  citizens  came  at  a  time  when  it 
wits  urgently  needed. 

To:lav  with  paved  highways,  automobiles, 
radio,  television,  improved  schools,  and 
scores  uf  other  developments  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  the  Legion's  small-town  iK>s.t 
activities  for  their  specific  communities  are 
probably  not  as  vital  as  they  .vere  30  to  40 
years  ago.  In  those  days  they  were  In  reality, 
the  heart  of  the  community. 

Instant  communications  of  today  make  the 
small  town  in  essence  a  fixed  part  in  the 
state  and  nation  as  a  whole.  The  small-town 
post  today  has  become  a  part  of  the  whole, 
but  it  is"  still  a  unit  valuable  to  iU  own 
community  and  to  the  nation. 

m  summarv,  our  happy  birthday  wishes  to 
the  Legion.  By  inheritance.  It  must  always 
stand  for  good. 
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He  has  done  more  for  the  workingman 
than  any  other  Piesident. 

And  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  President  wlio  helped  create  medicare 
for  the  Nation".s  senior  citizens. 

Picsidenl  John.son  gets  my  .support  bc- 
cau.se  he  has  earned  it.  llu  ough  his  etforts 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

Tlie  welfare  and  .security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  liave  been  the  focal  point  of 
every  action.  I'very  program,  every  rec- 
omniefidation  made  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  Democrats  pride  ourselves  on  being 
the  i)ai  ty  ol  the  people. 

m  Lyndon  Johnson  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  deserves  to  be  known  as  the 
people'.s  President. 

He  has  .ser\cd  their  cause  truly  and 
well. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  support  his 
reelection. 


Role  of  Congress  in  the  Decisionmaking 
Process 


The  People's  President 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  is  a  bit  early,  I  wish  to  announce  my 
plans  for  this  summer. 

I  plan  to  support  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President. 

And  that  Democratic  candidate  will 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  our  party's 
candidate  for  President,  and  he  will  be 
our  President  for  another  4  years. 

I  support  President  Johnson  because 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  greatness  of 
the  man  who  leads  us  in  a  most  difficult 
time. 

I  think  the  people  are  fully  capable  of 
recognizing  that  they  have  a  President 
for  all  seasons— a  man  they  can  depend 
upon  when  things  go  against  us,  as  well 
as  when  things  go  well.  I  think  they  know 
that  no  one  in  our  country  is  more  de- 
termined to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
peaceful  and  just  world. 

I  personally  believe  our  President  is  a 
man  for  all  ages.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  so-called 
alienation  of  youth  of  this  Nation.  Well,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  the  greatest  educa- 
tion President  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
March  1968  report  to  his  constituents, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  Curtis,  discusses  an  issue 
v^•hich  is  of  major  concern  today,  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  decisionmaking  i»oc- 
ess.  His  presentation  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  for  congressional  reform  merits 
the  ihoughtfid  consideration  of  all  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  congressional 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  His  report  follows: 

The  lead  question  in  Parade  Magazine  Sun- 
dav  Februarv  18th  was: 

■•Whom  should  the  average  U.S.  citizen 
believe  on  the  war — the  Government  or  the 
Press  ■^" 

The  answer  was:  "Tlie  Press." 
Both  the  question  and  the  ,'inswer  exhibit 
a  shocking  lack  of  undrstanding  of  the  basic 
theory  of  representative  government.  Yet  this 
question.  Whom  shall  we  believe?"  increas- 
ingly is  being  asked  by  more  and  more  con- 
cerned American  citizens  not  only  about  the 
war  but  about  any  subject  ol  public  concern. 
How.  indeed,  do  the  people  inform  them- 
selves on  the  issues  of  the  day?  How  are  in- 
telligent decisions  to  be  made?  Is  the  world 
too  complex  for  government  by  the  people  to 
function  with  efficiency?  Do  the  people  have 
to  leave  matters  up  to  the  President  or 
Huntlev-Brlnklev  or  other  wise  persons  op- 
erating" behind  closed  doors  to  make  the  deci- 
sions in  their  behalf? 

I  think  not  and  vet  what  the  press  has 
referred  to  as  the  'credibility  gap"  in  talking 
about  "the  government"  is  a  real  thing  and 
becoming  a  credibility  canyon.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  crossfire  of  deciding  which  is 
more  reliable  in  informing  the  people,  the 
press  or  the  Johnson  Administration  because 
I  think  the  situation  of  giving  honest  accu- 
rate information  to  the  people  has  deteri- 
orated so  badlv  that  there  is  enough  blame 
to  be  shared  bv  all  involved.  And  this  in- 
cludes my  profession,  the  politician,  and  the 
Congress. 

I  am  concerned  with  what,  if  .\n>  thing,  we 
can  do  about  It. 

A   LOT  CAN  rt  DONE  ABOfT  THIS   SITUATION 

There  is  a  lot  that  can  be  done  about  it 
and  it  is  not  too  difficult.  It  simply  requires 
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reviewing  the  basic  theory  of  representative 
government  as  It  has  been  developed  and 
getting  it  back  on  the  track. 

Congress  has  defaulted  In  its  primary 
function  and  responsibility  to  the  people, 
namely  to  gather  together  what  knowledge 
and  wisdom  exists  within  the  society  to  apply 
It  to  the  problems  that  face  the  society.  It 
has  allowed  itself  to  become  all  too  much  an 
organization  where  "wheeling  and  dealing" 
Instead  of  honest  study  and  honest  debate 
determine  the  decisions  that  it  makes. 

The  Congress  In  ideal,  if  not  In  practice, 
Is  essentially  a  study  and  deliberative  body. 
It  Is  Congress  which  has  been  given  the  pow- 
er to  call  before  its  Committees  for  open  In- 
terrogation the  Administrators  of  our  gov- 
ernment, be  they  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
Defense,  of  the  Treasury,  or  foiu-  star  generals 
and  admirals.  It  Is  through  the  process  of 
public  congressional  hearings  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  government  officials  are 
subjected  to  cross  examination  and  to  re- 
buttal testimony  and  here  that  concerned 
and  knowledgeable  private  citizens  and 
groups  who  disagree  with  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  governmental  officials 
can  coaiB  and  testify  .  .  .  tliey  too  under 
cross  exjrminatlon  and  subject  to  rebuttal 
testimony. 

In  the  process  of  conducting  these  public 
hearings  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  the  facts  are  EUid  what  the  issues 
are  and  so  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  the  decision-making  process.  How. 
Indeed,  can  the  people  participate  In  the 
process  If  they  do  not  know  what  are  al- 
leged to  be  the  facts  and  what  the  argu- 
ments are? 

THE    NEED    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM    .\ND 
OBSTACLES    TO    IT 

I  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  now 
defunct  select  joint  bi-partisan  committee 
set  up  to  propose  reforms  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  For  two  years  we  held 
pubUc  hearings  and  early  last  year  reported 
out  unanimously  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  Sen- 
ator Monroney  introduced  it  In  the  Senate.  I 
Introduced  It  In  the  House.  The  Senate 
passed  It  early  last  year  as  the  first  order 
of  its  agenda.  The  House  leadership  has  bot- 
tled the  matter  up  ever  since.  I  Introduced 
a  bill  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  select 
committee  until  the  bill  was  debated  and 
passed  the  House  and  the  Conference.  The 
leadership  of  the  House  allowed  the  commit- 
tee to  expire  and  congressional  reform  is 
dead  for  the  time  being. 

What  killed  Congressional  Reform?  The 
power  structure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives centered  as  it  is  in  the  senior  members 
of  the  20  standing  committees.  Over  a  period 
of  years  these  committees  have  increasingly 
become  little  centers  of  power  In  the  areas 
of  their  assigned  Jtirisdlctions.  Instead  of  ful- 
filling their  function,  namely  to  gather  facts 
and  arguments  surrounding  Issues  so  the 
House  itself  could  more  intelligently  reach 
a  decision,  they  have  usurped  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  and  sought  to  make  the 
decision  themselves,  each  In  their  own  little 
kingdoms. 

This  usiurpatlon  of  the  power  to  make  de- 
cisions has  corrupted  the  study  and  delibera- 
tive process  from  one  of  gathering  as  much 
Information  as  possible  and  spreading  it  out 
on  the  record  for  the  rest  of  Congress  .  .  . 
and  the  people  ...  to  see,  to  one  of  squir- 
reling away  what  Information  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  have  acquired  .  .  . 
to  make  of  the  committees  the  "experts"  on 
the  subject  ...  so  t^at  the  committee's  de- 
cision, made  behind  closed  doors,  becomes 
the  decision  the  full  Congress  adopts  .  .  . 
without  full  debate  or  discussion. 

The  main  thrtist  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
form bill  was  to  break  down  the  power  of 
committee  chairmen  and  senior  members  .  . 
to  return  to  the  committee  members  at  least 
the  power  which  by  law  is  vested  in  them  as 
a  majority  to  control  the  agenda  of  the  com- 
mittee,   the    conduct   of    the   hearings,    the 
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witnesses  to  be  called,  the  staff  to  be  em- 
ployed, to  be  retained  and  promoted. 

It  gave  to  the  committees  and  to  the  mi- 
nority party  members  of  the  committee  more 
adequate  professional  staffs.  No  committee 
can  conduct  an  intelligent  public  hearing 
without  the  help  of  competent  professional 

staff.  ,        , 

The  power  structure  of  the  congressional 
committees  Is  such  that  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  have  been  able  to 
make  decisions  in  lieu  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  Congress 
Itself.  These  members  all  too  often  do  not 
want  adequate  professional  staffs.  They  pre- 
fer very  small  .  .  .  albeit  thankfully  in  some 
insUuices.  expert  staffs  which  they  can  con- 
trol A  larger  statf.  though  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  the  adequate  studying  required  Is 
not  .so  easilv  controlled.  Junior  members  on 
the  committee  and  other  Congressmen  not 
on  the  committee  lind  they  can  get  access  to 
the  professional  statf  members  and  so  have 
the  same  information  the  senior  members  of 
the  committee  have. 

POWER  STRUCTURES  OUTSIDE  THE  CONGRESS 
HAVE  ENCOURAGED  THIS  UNHEALTHY  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Tills  narrowmlndedness  on  the  part  of 
the  Chairmen  and  senior  members  of  the 
various  20  standing  committees  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  fits  in  aptly  with  the  ef- 
forts of  groups  outside  the  Congress  who 
wish  to  manipulate  the  decision-making 
process.  These  groups  assist  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  maintain  their 
vested  Interests  in  controlling  the  subject 
matter  of  their  committee's  jurlsdlcUon  and 
in  their  efforts  to  mutually  protect  each 
other's  jurisdictions  and  the  process  Itself. 
Herein  lies  the  successful  resistance  to  re- 
form. 

There  are  four  general  power  structures 
outside  the  Congress  which  has  encouraged 
the  Congress  to  develop  in  this  unhealthy 
fashion  and  who  covertly  resist  all  efforts  to 
reform  It  .  .  .  and  to  let  the  public  know 
about  how  Congress  is  really  run. 

T'ne  first  Is  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
federal  £;overnment.  There  is  little  question 
thai  this  is  the  most  powerful  "lobby"  group 
in  WashinErtnn  using  taxpayers'  money  to  do 
the  job.  There  are  laws  v.Titten  by  older 
Congresses  which  make  these  lobbying  ac- 
tivities crimes.  Yet  the  present  Con- 
gresses .  .  .  under  the  leadership  that  has 
grown  up  .  .  .  work  along  with  this  criminal 
operation.  Probably  the  most  sinister  of  all 
the  lobbving  techniques  and  the  most  effec- 
tive employed  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  sjovernment  is  the  indirect  lobbying 
throush  propagandizing  the  people  on  the 
issues  before  the  Congress.  Note,  if  the  Con- 
gress ttirough  its  committee  hearings  and 
debates  did  the  proper  studying  and  de- 
liberation it  could  expose  and  combat  this 
Executive  propaganda  with  ease.  ' 

The  second  is  the  established  private  pres- 
sure srrouQs  who  conduct  their  own  lobbies. 
They  too  have  vested  Interests  in  a  system 
where  decision-making  is  confined  to  a  small 
group  on  a  committee  and  done  behind 
closed  doors.  They  don't  want  the  study  and 
deliberative  process  to  work  so  long  as  they 
have  access  to  the  Inner  councils  of  power. 
But  note  also  that  these  groups  have  learned, 
as  has  the  Executive,  that  the  most  effective 
lobbying  is  the  indirect  lobbying  through 
propagandizing  the  people  who  are  taught  in 
turn  to  put  pressure  on  their  Congressmen. 
So  adept  are  these  groups  at  indirect  lobby- 
ing and  with  the  power  they  possess  over  the 
small  group  of  Congressmen . who  have  the 
power  to  make  the  decisions  in  the  area  of 
their  concern  that  they,  not  the  key  Con- 
gressmen, make  the  real  decisions.  ...  Of 
course,  the  remedy  here  is  the  same 
simple  remedy  .  .  .  perfect  the  congressional 
committees  as  study  and  deliberative  bodies. 
The  third  group  is  the  intelUgensia  or 
those  in  the  group  who  adhere  to  the 
Machavellian  theory  oi  political  science.  This 
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school  today  dominates  the  political  science 
departments  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
By  and  large  the  text  books  used  by  our 
young  people  today  have  been  written  by 
their  members.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  men  and  governments  throughout 
history  have  been  motivated  to  do  things 
through  appeals  to  their  baser  instincts  and 
developing  the  science  of  making  men  do 
things  through  these  kinds  of  appeals  has  a 
semblance  of  reason  about  it  and  even  Jus- 
tification for  those  whose  stated  objectives 
are  for  the  long  range  benefit  of  society.  But 
I  would  argue  that  the  alms  and  means  of 
any  long  range  objective  are  of  the  same 
material  .  .  .  therefore  if  the  means  are 
corrupt  .  .  .  the  ideal  cannot  escape  that  cor- 
ruption. In  some  respects  striving  for  the 
ideal  is  the  ideal  Itself  .  .  .  and  if  the  striving 
admits  of  corruption  the  ideal  is  lost.  Essen- 
tially, however,  this  school  of  thought  prides 
itself  on  being  "pragmatic"  and  casts  ideals 
into  the  discard.  They  say  God  is  dead. 

On  this  point  I  must  express  fundamental 
disagreement  and  point  out  to  the  prag- 
matists  that  throughout  history  there  have 
been  idealists  and,  I  believe,  there  always  will 
be  idealists.  What  then  do  you.  In  your  prag- 
matism, do  with  Idealists?  Ridicule  them  so 
they  are  Ineffective?  Shoot  them  If  necessary? 
This  has  been  tried  and  even  seemed  suc- 
cessful for  short  periods  of  time,  decades  and 
even  centuries  on  occasion,  but  somehow  or 
other,  the  truth  ...  if  that's  what  really 
was  being  burled  .  .  .  did  not  stay  burled. 

I  wish  the  pragmatlsts  would  stop  fighting 
the  development  of  the  rational  process  for 
reaching  decisions  and  Join  In  developing  It. 
It  really  is  much  more  pragmatic. 

The  fourth  power  structure  Is  the  news 
media.  The  news  media,  at  least  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the  present 
congressional  power  structure  and  the  dra- 
matis personnae  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
Congress  almost  of  their  own  creation.  It 
really  Is  quite  a  difficult  art  to  report  the 
study  and  deliberative  process.  Ideas  must  be 
the  heroes  and  villains  rather  than  personali- 
ties. The  label  Itself  must  be  the  issue  .  .  . 
is  it  properly  descriptive  of  the  package  or 
person  upon  which  It  Is  placed?  .  .  .  and  so 
the  art  of  reporting  which,  perforce,  reUes 
on  labels  becomes  even  more  difficult. 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    HELP    IN    THIS    AREA 

In  order  to  Improve  the  Congress  as  a  study 
and  deUberatlve  body  so  that  the  people  can 
participate  in  the  decision-making  process  we 
must  Improve  its  structure  and  Its  pro- 
cedures. This  Is  the  proper  subject  for  politi- 
cal scientists  and  we  badly  need  political 
scientists  to  get  back  to  their  business  and 
off  the  "dirty  trick"  binge  they  have  been  on. 
Men  and  politicians  don't  need  any  expert 
help  in  figuring  up  new  dirty  tricks.  We  need 
help  in  minimizing  them.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
art  of  political  science  ...  to  bring  out  the 
nobler  things  in  human  nature  and  to  mini- 
mize the  brutish. 

BECAUSE    HUMAN    FREEDOM    IS    WRAPPED    UP    IN 
DEVELOPING    BETTER    PBOCEDtTRES 

Let  me  close  this  important  dissertation 
with  two  observations,  t>oth  about  the  Bill 
of  Rights  In  our  Constitution.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  ahnost  entirely  concerned  with  pro- 
cedures, not  with  substantive  Issues.  If  pro- 
cedures are  boring,  then  we  need  to  relive 
(and  we  may  have  to)  the  days  that  brought 
about  these  radical  reforms  because  there  Is 
nothing  boring  about  being  thrown  In  Jail  to 
languish  without  a  speedy  trial,  or  to  be 
accused  of  crime  without  ever  seeing  the 
accuser. 

Htiman  freedom  Is  wrapped  up  In  develop- 
ing better  procedures  ...  In  developing 
government  by  law  in  contrast  to  govern- 
ment by  men. 

I  am  asked  why  I  am  a  conservative  when 
I  seem  to  have  such  "liberal"  views  on  civil 
rights.  The  answer  is  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
.  indeed  the  structure  of  government  es- 
tablished in  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  still,  by 
t;oday's  standards,   radical.   We  as  a   society 
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are  still  far  from  attaining  these  radical 
ideals.  Almost  as  far  as  we  are  from  attaining 
the  still  radical  ideals  set  forth  In  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  As  a  conservative  I  seek 
to  conserve  these  radical  thoughts  as  the 
bisis  for  the  ongoing  of  our  society. 

I  wrote  a  lengthy  and  critical  letter  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  a  distinguished  group  of 
Republican  intellectuals  who  were  seeking 
to  estiblish  programs  and  a  platform  for  the 
Republican  Partv  because  this  group,  it 
seemed  to  me,  h.ad  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  in  design  and  ideal  was  to  be  the 
study  and  deliberative  body  to  develop  pro- 
grams and  platforms.  I  tried  to  spell  out  my 
criticism  with  many  specific  examples  and 
because  I  was  somewhat  in  despair  I  con- 
cluded my  letter  with  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  believe  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  America  today. 

"I  (eel  that  a  political  party  can  and  must 
be  built  around  the  fundamental  and  simple 
principles  of  proper  representative  govern- 
ment which  I  have  sought  to  enunciate.  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  Republican  Party  but  if 
our  party  fails  to  base  its  program  on  these 
principles  then  this  must  be  done  through 
a  new  political  organization  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  It  can  only  be  done  through  people 
who  are  willing  to  enter  the  political  arena  to 
be  elected  by  the  people.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
people  who  "sit  on  the  sidelines  and  who  fall 
to  study  the  picture  but  who.  nonetheless 
seek  to  enter  on  an  intermittent  basis  to 
make  opinion  and  render  decisions,  ignoring 
those  who  are  waging  what  battle  is  being 
waged.  This  amateur  approach  lends  aid  and 
comfort  to  today's  enemy  of  representative 
government,  who.  whatever  else  he  is.  is  a 
seasoned  professional  political  inflghter." 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  not  jump 
to  advance  conclusions  on  the  develop- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
other  dictatorships  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  State  Department,  of  course,  is  hap- 
pily but  erroneously  reporting  that  de- 
velopments there  justify  its  bridge-build- 
ing concept  whereas  the  opposite  is  true 
since  the  forces  of  change  were  not  those 
in  the  good  graces  of  our  Department  of 
State.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its 
March  26  edition,  carried  one  of  the  most 
objective  articles  on  these  developments 
that  I  have  seen.  The  article  follows: 

A  Long  Way  To  Go 

The  ferment  rippling  through  Eastern  Eu- 
rope again  stirs  the  hope  that  communism 
will  eventually  evolve  into  something  less 
threatening  than  it  has  been.  The  important 
thing  for  U.S.,  though,  is  to  distinguish  hope 
from  dreams. 

It  is  more  than  merely  gloating  to  see  pood 
news  in  the  recent  troubles  of  Communist 
rulers.  In  Poland  students  take  to  the  streets 
demanding  greater  intellectual  and  personal 
freedom.  In  Czechoslovakia  old-line  Com- 
munists are  ousted  from  the  government. 
Rumania  thumbs  its  nose  at  Moscow  by  walk- 
ing out  of  a  Communist  unity  conference. 
And  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  trials  of  writ- 
ers set  off  petitioning  and  protesting  scarcely 
Imaginable  in  former  times. 

These  developments  are  encouraging  be- 
cause they  show  the  Communist  high  priests 
have  not  succeeded  in  conditioning  their 
youth.  One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects 
of  Communist  dictatorship  has  been  the  im- 


age of  succeeding  generations  nurtured  from 
infancy  on  the  idea  they  are  merely  servants 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
hostUity  toward  non-Comniunlst  nations. 
The  human  spirit  has  again  proved  too  dur- 
able for  that,  and  it^  resilience  means  that 
even  in  communi.sm  there  remains  ,i  po- 
tential  for   evolution 

Upon  achieving  power,  the  Communists 
were  unable  to  reconcile  dogma  with  reality. 
Economic  progress  required  material  incen- 
tives, which  have  an  inherent  implication  of 
the  importance  uf  individual  desires.  Scien- 
tific progre.ss  required  a  measure  of  intellec- 
tual Ireedom.  always  dangerous  to  dogma. 
Stalinism  bred  de-Stalinization,  with  us  im- 
plicit admi.ssion  that  the  state  and  Party  are 
capable  of  evil. 

For  ;iU  tlicse  rea.-^ons.  the  notion  has  ijeen 
loos^ed  tiiat  Marxi.st  writ  ;is  interpreted  by 
the  Partv  i.s  not  after  all  infallible  No  future 
Communist  leader  will  find  it  easy  to  put 
t'n  It  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 

These  observations,  however,  do  not  iieces- 
.■-inly  end  with  the  tag  line  that  we  shall  all 
live  happily  ever  after.  The  problem  is  that 
too  iiianv  Americans  leap  to  that  dangerous 
conclu.sion  every  time  they  see  the  least 
portent  of  a  less  illiberal  type  of  communism. 
In  i-ome  circles,  any  mention  of  a  Commu- 
nist threat-  is  met  with  an  automatic  re- 
joinder about  the  end  oi  "monolithic  world 
communism  "  As  if  Russia  alone,  or  Chinti 
alone,  could  not  threaten  our  security. 

Communist  ideology  undenlaoly  does  re- 
tain all  that  cant  about  world  revolution, 
and  about  the  use  of  force  and  tlie  rest. 
Evolution  mav  dull  this  appeal  and  alter  the 
meaning  of  its  words,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  either  quickly  or  completely. 

When  Communist  nations  like  China  or 
North  Vietnam  feel  nationalistic  urging  to- 
ward expansion,  the  Ideology  will  be  there  to 
feed  the  tire.  The  same  ideology  .seems  likely 
to  stick  as  a  residue  in  even  a  relatively  civi- 
lized Communist  state:  Tito,  for  InsUince.  has 
recently  been  calling  lor  new  militancy  in  the 
name  of  world  communism. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  communism  re- 
mains a  real  menace  need  only  l<x)k  at  the 
world.  Despite  any  differences,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  apparently  have  in  some 
ways  armed  the  Vietcong  better  than  we  have 
armed  the  South  Vietnamese.  On  their  own. 
the  Soviets  apparently  played  a  huge  part 
in  precipitating  war  in  the  Middle  East  and 
using  its  aftermath  to  further  their  pene- 
tration. They  are  rapidly  building  a  larger 
strategic  missile  force:  perhaps  they  will  stop 
at  "parity"  as  some  optimistic  strategists  as- 
sume. But  don't  bet  on  It. 

This  record  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind 
in  evaluating  whether  Communist  evolution 
or  internal  dissension  means  its  menace  has 
been  reduced  to  the  point  where  the  U.S. 
can  relax.  If  one  looks  realistically  at  the 
whole  record,  instead  of  dreamingly  at  parts 
of  it.  one  conclusion  is  inescapable. 

To  wit,  the  Communist  world  has  come  a 
long  way  since  Stalin,  but  it  has  a  long  way 
to  go. 
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cratic  presidential  nomination,  the  power 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  desire  for  peace 
borne  by  all  Americans— and  esiiecially 
the  President: 


Johnson   Backkd 

To  tlie  EniToii- 

Whoa,  everyone!  That  New  Hampfchirc  jiri- 
marv   wasn't   all   that   .-ilgnificunt. 

Hemember.  the  Johnson  forces  hardly  c:im- 
I).<ij;ned  Hemember.  to  vote  for  Johnson  it 
■Aas  iicce.s.sarv  l  >  write  his  name  in. 

Uemcnibev"  people  are  anxious  lor  pe:i."e 
H.id  President  Johnson  campaigned  agaii.  t 
Senator  Eugene  McCartiiy.  :!ie  results  would 
have  Ix-en  uiiierem 

As  for  the  \oters'  de.-^ire  for  a  peace  can<li- 
datp  rememlier  that  Johnson,  too.  waiiU 
peace  And  he  may  bring  it  off  before  tue 
election 

Some  wf  the  New  H.iinp.vhire  voters  opt<'a 
lor  McC.irthv  beratise  they  thought  <-i  I'lm 
as  a  liberal'  Well.  Johnson  is  more  iOjcral 
than  McC.irthv.  as  anyone  can  discover  ijy 
comparing  the  Senator'.s  record  in  voting 
with  Johnson's  record  in  i)roposing  leslsla- 
tion. 

And  let's  bear  in  mind  what  one  of  your 
reporters  said:  Estes  Kefauver  once  won  .ill 
the  primaries  and  couldn't  even  get  close  to 
the  nomination. 

Rabbi  Samt  Kt  M   ."silver. 
Stamford.  Conn     March  15.  1968 


Johnson  Backed 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEe 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues a  forthright  and  candid  letter 
which  was  written  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Rabbi  Samuel  Silver,  and  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial page.  In  liis  letter  which  follows. 
Rabbi  Silver  points  to  the  very  real  facts 
which  surround  the  bid  for  the  Demo- 


Baltimore's  Innovation  in  Creating  New 
Housing  While  Renewal  Area  Is  De- 
veloped 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Concress  created  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  it  de- 
clared that  the  general  welfare  and  -sccu- 
litv  of  the  Nation  and  the  health  and 
living  standards  of  our  people  require, 
as  a  matter  of  national  purpose,  .sound 
development  of  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties and  metropolitan  areas,  in  which  the 
vast  maioritv  of  its  people  live  and  work. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  fiom 
the  Greater  Baltimore  area,  the  largest 
citv  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  note  that  HUD  has 
praised  Baltimore's  practical  way  of 
crcatin.2  new  housing  while  an  urban  re- 
newal area  is  being  developed.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  provide  optimum  assist- 
ance for  housinii  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country's  cities  and  com- 
munities on  behalf  of  the  people  who  liv? 
and  work  in  them. 

Believing  that  Baltimore's  innovation 
in  this  regard  may  be  helpful  to  other 
communities.  I  in.sert  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmenf.s  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
P\RK   .Space   Used   as   HovstNC    Sites.   Then 

Replacid  With  Cleared  Renewal  Land 

Baltimore.  Md  — The  Nation's  sixth  larg- 
e'it  city— has  hit  on  an  ideal  but  practical 
wav  t-'f  creating  siew  housing  while  an  urban 
renewal  r.rea  is  being  developed 

The  city  is  converting  existing  prirk  l.ind  in 
the  renevial  area  into  housing  s-ites  lor  low- 
.iiid  moderate-income  housing  and  then  re- 
placing the  parkland  with  land  cleared  for 
redevelopment  This  approach  is  being  used 
when  no  other  land  is  available. 
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The  plan  already  haa  been  incorporated  In 
two  Baltimore  urban  renewal  projects 
financed  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  DeTelopment— the  Harlem  Park  I 
project,  completed  In  June  1958.  and  the  Oay 
Street  I  project,  where  planning  Is  under 
way  with  a  $4,861,539  HUD  grant. 

In  the  20-acre  Harlem  Park  project  area 
In  West  Balthnore.  a  school  was  built  on  half 
of  a  large  city  park.  Later  on.  dilapidated 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the  area  were 
demolished  and  space  was  provided  for  the 
city  to  build  29  ■•mini"  parks  to  replace  the 
park  space  used  for  the  school, 

NEW  P.\RKS  MORE  CONVENIENT 

The  new  parks  include  more  acreage  for 
park  and  recreation  use  than  the  former 
park  and  thev  are  more  convenient  for  Uie 
residenu.  No  "two  of  the  29  new  parks  are 
ahke.  Some  feature  basketball  courte  and 
cycling  facilities;  some  are  for  adult  recrea- 
tion; some  for  small  children  exclusively  and 
some  for  older  children. 

In  the  52-acre  Gay  Street  I  project  area 
in  East  Baltimore — bounded  by  Monument. 
Eden  and  Biddle  streets  and  Broiidway— the 
city  plans  Vo  use  half  of  Madison  Square  for 
Federal  Htmslng  Administration  insured 
moderate-income  housing  for  displaced 
families. 

The  project  will  proceed  In  "checkerboard  ' 
f.ishlon  by  demolishing  structiu-es  elsewhere 
in  the  project  area  and  building  new  housine; 
and  creating  new  park  land.  Then  f.imilies 
will  be  moved  into  new  housing  in  another 
section  of  the  project  area.  Work  then  will 
proceed  on  the  third  and  fourth  phases  of  the 
checkerboard  operation  in  a  way  whlc^  will 
provide  orderly  reloc.Ttion  with  a  minimum 
of  hardsliip. 

The  Gay  Street  project  will  add  nine  acres 
to  the  present  25  acres  of  residential  land  and 
will  more  than  double  the  existing  3'^  acres 
of  recre.itlon  land. 

Baltimore,  one  of  the  Srst  cities  to  make 
community  organization  an  Integral  part  of 
its  urban  renewal  operations,  is  proud  of 
the  relationship  between  project  area  resi- 
dents and  redevelopment  and  planning  of- 
ficials. More  'Jian  40  meetings  have  taken 
place  betweer  the  city's  Planning  Depart- 
ment and  Gay  Streeet  I  project  area  residents 
and  merchants.  The  plan  for  using  park 
space  for  housing  and  then  replacing  it  is 
proudly  referred  to  by  the  people  of  the  area 
as  "our  plan". 
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9C-day   period,  his   name  was   added  to  the 
list  of  fatalities. 

Corporal  RoUe.  a  native  of  Radford,  Va., 
grew  up  in  Wilmlngt<in,  Del.,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  John  Dickinson  High  School. 

After  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  October, 
1966.  he  received  basic  training  at  Parrls  Is- 
land. S.C  .  and  amphibious  tank  training  in 
Camp  Pendleton.  Cal. 

He  was  stationed  at  Quantico,  Va..  before 
he  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  where  he  worked  as 
a  chief  mechanic  for  only  seventeen  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

He  wrote  home  about  the  rocket  and  mor- 
tar attacks  on  his  camp  and  about  the  Cam- 
bodian mountains  which  he  could  see  in  the 
distance,  his  mother.  Mrs.  Donald  Rolfe,  said. 

Besides  his  parent.s.  his  survivors  include  a 
brother.  Donald  K,  Rolfe.  of  Rising  Sun,  and 
his  grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frederick  K. 
Williams,  of  Dublin.  Va..  and  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Rolfe.  of  Elkton.  Md. 

Prlv.ite  Powers,  a  native  of  Povmd,  Va., 
came  to  Baltimore  at  the  age  of  3.  He  at- 
tended schcx)ls  In  Glen  Burnie, 

He  joined  the  Army  in  July.  1966,  and  was 
stationed  in  Germany  before  he  was  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  August,  He  was  a  member  of 
Company  C  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 

Besides  his  wife,  his  survivors  include  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Homer  Powers;  four 
brothers.  Harold  Powers.  Nolan  Powers.  Jerry 
Powers  and  Owen  Powers,  and  a  sister.  Miss 
Pamela  Powers,  all  of  Baltimore. 
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nilnols,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
This  program — to  be  effective — must  get  un- 
derway next  month.  We  think  the  four  states 
Involved  should  act  swiftly  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  alewife  program. 
We  urge  Illinois  officials  to  act  promptly. 


Citizeos'  Criticiim  of  Police  in  Arlington 
Called  Unfair 


Stale  Marine,  Soldier  Die  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    M.\RYI,AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cpl.  Michael  D.  Rolfe  and  Pfc.  Vernie  H. 
Powers,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  their  bravery  and  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

St.\te  Marine.  Soldier  Die  in  Vietn.am 

A  20-year-old  Maryland  marine  has  been 
killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday.  And  the  name  of  a 
Maryland  soldier,  missing  since  December, 
has   been   added   to    the    fatal   casualty    list. 

Cpl.  Michael  D,  Rolfe.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Rolfe,  of  Rising  Sun.  Md,.  died 
March  8,  when  his  amphibious  tank  hit  a 
mine  in  a  river  near  the  buXfer  zone. 

Pfc.  Vernie  H.  Powers.  20,  of  346  Upper- 
landing  road,  Baltimore,  was  reported  miss- 
ing in  action  on  December  24.  His  wife.  Mrs. 
Ruth  C.  Powers,  was  notified  yesterday  that, 
since   he   had   not   been   found   with.n   the 


The  Alewife  Problem  in  Lake  Michigan 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  a  series  of  conferences  were  launched 
to  meet  the  threat  of  pollution  and  re- 
lated complications  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Like  so  many  situations  involving  Gov- 
ernment, the  advance  fanfare  is  not 
being  matched  with  practical  programs. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  an  editorial  on 
March  18,  by  i-adio  station  WBBM,  Chi- 
cago, is  especially  timely,  since  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  practical  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  control  the  alewife  problem 
in  Lake  Michigan.  The  editorial  follows: 
Alewives 

Ju-c  about  a  month  ago.  we  mentioned 
that  Lake  Michigan  faces  another  summer 
of  trouble  due  to  .dewives.  At  that  time,  we 
called  for  the  use  of  trawlers  to  help  catch 
and  dispose  of  alewives  when  they  start  to 
ciie-oir  bv  the  millions. 

Tnerehas  been  some  tolk  of  using  the 
C  )ho  .=;almon  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
alewives  population.  It  is  a  sound  theory. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  only  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  taken  part  in  this  effort.  And 
although  the  number  of  Coho  salmon  are 
increasing,  it  is  still  not  enough  to  make  a 
dent  111  the  alewife  population.  And  it  may 
be  two  years — perhaps  more — before  the  sal- 
mon do  have  a  major  ellect. 

Meantime,  we've  got  that  messy  alewife 
situation  to  handle,  A  recent  conference  of 
officials  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  approved  a  "crash  program"  to 
curb  the  problem  of  alewives  this  summer. 
It  will  involve  the  tise  of  commercial  trawl- 
ers. They'll  skim  off  dead  alewives  before 
they  reacli  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Then  tons  of  the  dead  fish  will  be  dumped  at 
land  disposal  sites  and  buried. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  says  it  Is 
willing  to  put  up  half  of  an  estimated  S500,- 
000  needed  to  pay  for  a  six-week  trawler  pro- 
gram. The  other  half  will  have  to  come  from 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
44  years,  has  jtist  annoimced  that  all 
crime  has  increased  16  percent  over  the 
past  year,  with  the  increase  being  23 
percent  in  the  big  cities.  These  are  dis- 
turbing statistics  and  come  at  a  time 
when  much  criticism  is  being  aimed  at 
many  fine  police  departments  through- 
out America.  Often  this  criticism  origi- 
nates in  studies  by  advisory  committees 
and  commissions,  who  mean  well  but 
who  have  limited  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  thankless,  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  tragic  duties  of  the  police 
officer. 

One  of  the  fine  police  departments  in 
the  East  is  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  in  Arlington  County. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recoed,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Sunday  Star  of 
March  10,  1968: 

CITIZENS'  Criticism  or  Police  in  Arlington 
Called  UNrAi* 
(By  Brian  KeUy) 
A  largely  critical  citizens'  report  on  Arling- 
ton's    police     department     was     criticized 
roundly  in  turn  before  the  Arlington  County 
Board  yesterday. 

Commonwealth's  Atty.  William  J.  Hassan 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  county's  Police 
Beneficiary  Association  charged  the  report 
was  unduly  critical,  inaccurate  or  deficient 
m  giving  due  credit  In  certain  areas. 

County  Board  Chairman  Thomas  W. 
Richards  singled  out  one  of  the  73 -page  re- 
port's few  laudatory  statements  as  he 
thanked  the  IB-member  citizens'  panel  that 
produced  the  report. 

The  section  that  Richards  read  aloud  said 
'the  report's  criticisms  should  not  "obscure 
the  fact  that  upon  occasions  the  depart- 
ment has  performed  well  Indeed;  that  there 
are  many  excellent  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  county  is  Indebted  for 
the  conscientious  performance  of  duty  and 
acts  of  valor  by  these  ofHcers." 

TOOK    NO    action 

The  governing  body  took  no  action  on  the 
panel's  30  proposed  improvements,  but  in- 
structed County  Manager  Bert  W.  Johnson 
to  prepare  a  staff  analysis  of  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Chiefly,  the  report  criticized  the  police 
department's  leadership.  It  also  charged  that 
officers  -vere  given  almost  no  In-service  train- 
ing, and  little  direction  and  policy  guidance 
from  the  top.  The  report  also  called  for  a 
new  entrance  requirement  or  the  equivalent 
new  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of 
college  studies,  or  the  equivalent  for  future 
recruits  and  similar  educational  levels  for 
future  promotions  within  the  police  force. 

It  recommended  increasing  the  officer 
strength  from  235  to  300  and  construction 
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of  a  modem  new  police  headquarters  In  five 
years. 

CrrlES    "GROtTP    PROBLEM' 

Theodore  R.  Groom,  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens' panel,  told  the  board  that  his  group 
carefully  avoided  singling  out  Police  Chief 
(MaJ.)  William  G,  Fawver  for  criticism,  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  the  department's  al- 
leged leadership  deficiencies  was  a  "group 
problem." 

Groom  suggested  that  "perhaps"  manager 
Johnson  and  the  county  board  Itself  have 
failed  to  pass  sufficient  direction  down  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  police  department. 
He  said  the  goal  of  his  group's  proposals  was 
to  create  an  unexcelled,  professional  police 
force  for  the  community. 

Hassan  charged  the  report  was  factually 
erroneous,  because  it  failed  to  note  that  he 
had  given  police  officers  continuous  lectures 
and  training  on  new  state  laws  and  the 
effects  of  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relating  to  police  and  court  procedures. 

The  Arlington  prosecutor  also  said  the 
study  group  gave  the  department's  leader- 
ship no  credit  for  building  "one  of  the  best 
police  departments  on  the  East  Coast"  in  the 
last  20  years. 

MENTIONS    DEDICATION 

He  declared  Arlington  police  veterans  who 
dedicated  their  lives  and  careers  to  the 
county  force  "ought  not  to  be  criticised  or 
pointed  out  for  a  lack  of  education,"  He  said 
many  of  them  began  their  working  careers  in 
the  depression  or  immediately  after  World 
War  II.  when  economic  conditions  or  mili- 
tary service  blocked  their  educational  hopes. 
Officer  William  C,  Jeunette,  head  of  the 
beneficiary  association,  said,  "We  feel  that 
certain  sections  of  the  report  were  harshly 
worded  and  placed  undue  criticism  on  cer- 
tain sections  and  men  of  the  police  depart- 
ment "  He  also  criticized  press  coverage  of 
the  report  and  its  public  release  a  week  be- 
fore yesterday's  meeting. 

However,  Jeunette  said  his  group  also  wel- 
comed "constructive  criticism"  in  the  report 
and  realized  the  "urgent  need"  for  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  its  recommendations. 
In  reply  to  Jeunette,  Republican  board 
member  Ned  R.  Tliomas  commented.  "This 
Is  a  generation  of  beating  policemen  over  the 
head." 

Independent  Jav  E.  Ricks  said  he  disagreed 
with  the  proposal  calling  for  added  educa- 
tion as  a  basic  requirement  for  future  pro- 
motions, on  top  of  the  proposed  college  edu- 
cation for  recruits. 

In  another  development,  the  board  ap- 
proved a  use  permit  for  operation  of  a  "half- 
way house"  for  newly  released  jail  inmates 
seeking  help  in  finding  Jobs  and  in  reenter- 
■ing  society.  The  halfway  house  will  be  oper- 
ated at  1036  S.  Highland  St.,  by  the  Good 
News  Mission,  an  Arlington-based  group  that 
offers  religious  guidance  for  jail  inmates. 


Meet  Benjamin  Banneker 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Benja- 
min Banneker  was  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  Tom  'Wicker  in  the  March  26, 
1968,  New  York  Times. 

Students  of  history,  especially  those 
living  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  may  al- 
ready have  met  Mr.  Banneker.  I  feel, 
however,  that  most  Americans  will  never 
have  heard  of  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  day  and 
was  one  of  three  who  determined  the 
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original  boundaries  of  the  present  city  of 

Washington. 

Mr.  Banneker  was  a  Negro,  and  trag- 
ically this  is  why  very  few  have  met  him. 
His  contribution  to  the  Nation,  no  doubt 
because  he  was  black,  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  textbooks  from  which  we  learn  of 
our  past. 

There  are  many  like  Mr.  Banneker— 
Negro  Americans  who,  unknown  to  the 
public,  white  and  black,  have  helped  to 
make  our  Nation  -ft'hat  it  is  and  have 
been  banished  from  the  pages  of  our 
"history." 

What  we  do  not  know  has  hurt  us.  Mr. 
■Wicker  states  it  well  in  his  article  when 
he  says: 

This  all-white  education  (a  matter  quite 
distinct  trom  the  question  of  pupil  segrega- 
tion) has  been  responsible  for  what  James 
Baldwin  called  "A  feeling  of  no  past,  no 
present  and  no  future"  in  Negro  children;  it 
has  made  black  soldiers  in  Vietnam  unaware 
that  they  are  part  of  a  long  and  valorous 
tradition,  .and  It  h.xs  obviously  been  a  large 
factor  m  the  lack  of  self-esteem  noticeable 
in  many  older  Negroes. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  practical 
expunging  of  the  Negro  Irom  the  record  of 
the  past  is  bound  to  have  had  Its  subtle  effect 
on  white  attitudes.  If  white  men  do  not  know 
that  black  men  helped  win  American  Inde- 
pendence and  pacify  the  continent  it  is  a  lot 
ca<:ler  to  talk  glibly  of  "giving"  the  Negro 
his  rights  only  when  he  has  "earned"  them, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  deep 
need  in  our  Nation  today  to  make  the 
record  of  our  past  an  honest  one— to 
acknowledge  and  honor  that  which  we 
have  received  from  our  Negro  citizens  in 
establishing  this  democracy. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  legislation  introduced 
by  myself  and  several  Members  of  the 
House  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture.  I  think  this 
is  a  valuable  step,  but  only  the  first  one, 
in  writing  honest  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  by  Tom  Wicker: 
In  the  Nation:  Meet  Benjamin  Bannfker 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  March  25.— "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident."  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1776.  in  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal-  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  and  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness," 

"But  fir."  Benjamin  Banneker  protested, 
in  a  1791  letter  to  Jefferson,  "how  pitiable  is 
it  to  reflect,  that  although  you  were  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Father 
of  Mankind,  and  of  his  equal  and  impartial 
distribution  of  these  rights  and  privileges. 
which  he  hath  conferred  upon  them,  that  you 
should  at  the  same  time  counteract  his  mer- 
cies in  detaining  bv  fraud  and  violence  so 
numerous  a  part  of  my  brethren,  unaer 
groaning  captivity,  and  cruel  oppression  .  .  . 

A    DISTINGUISHED    NEGRO 

Banneker,  these  lines  make  plain,  was  a 
Negro  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
day  he  Is  described  as  follows  in  "The  Black 
Power  Revolt."  a  collection  of  essay-  edited 
by  Floyd  B.  Barbour:  "One  of  a  team  of 
three  who  determined  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  citv  of  Washington.  Banneker  pub- 
Ushed  anntjally  after  1792  a  widely  used  al- 
manac devised  by  himself." 

In  fact.  Banneker  seized  the  opportunity 
to  chide  Jefferson  in  a  covering  letter  for  a 
copy  of  be  almanac  which  he  was  sending  to 
the  creat  Virginian,  who  undoubtedly  wel- 
comed it  'vith  the  interest  he  showed  for  any- 
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thing  scientific.  It  Is  too  bad  that  so  few 
today,  white  or  black,  know  anything  about 
this  remarkable  early  .'American. 

That  is  true  also  of,  say  Dr.  John  S,  Rock, 
a  Boston  physician  who  also  l:ecame.  bn- 
fore  the  Civil  War.  the  first  black  man  ad- 
mitte<i  to  legal  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court;  nor  do  many  Americans  reali/e  that 
a  black  man  came  over  the  Atlantic  with 
C.<ilumbus.  well  before  the  Mayflower;  an- 
other explored  the  West  with  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  another  wen'  to  the  North  Pole 
with  Peary. 

Tom  Johnson  of  this  newspaper  has  just 
returned  Irom  several  months  in  Vietnam, 
during  which  he  made  a  clo.se  study  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  black  soldiers  vho  make  tip 
more  than  60  per  cent  «t  the  Army  there. 
One  of  his  most  curious  findlnes  was  that 
many  of  them  belipved  that,  m  Vietnam. 
Negroes  were  for  tlie  first  time  getting  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  as  lighting  men. 
and  that  this  belief  pushed  many  of  them  to 
excel  as  soldiers. 

Few  of  them  knew.  Johnson  found,  that 
thousands  of  Negroes  Bcrved  under  Georpe 
Washington  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
under  .'\ndrew  Jackson  in  the  War  of  1812: 
that  black  troops  acquitted  themse'ves  well 
on  both  sides  In  the  Civil  War.  and  that  a 
l.«rge  number  of  the  storied  cavalrymen  who 
cleared  the  Indians  from  the  old  West  were 
black  men 

This  Is  just  one  more  result  of  the  all-white 
orientation  of  American  society  and  culture — 
that  most  (leepseated  and  unquenchable  frrm 
of  racism  which  Is  neither  malienant  inr 
expressed,  but  unconscious.  It  is  this  orien- 
tation which  has  virtually  eliminated  Irom 
American  education  any  study  cf  the  origins, 
the  development,  the  cultural  and  social  con- 
tributions and  even  the  simplest  history  of 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

This  all-white  education  la  matter  quite 
distinct  from  the  question  of  pupil  segrega- 
tion i  has  Ijeen  responsible  for  what  James 
Baldwin  called  "A  feeling  of  no  past,  no  pres- 
ent and  no  future  "  in  Negro  children;  It  has 
made  black  soldiers  in  Vietnam  unaware 
that  thev  are  part  of  a  long  and  valorous 
tradition",  and  it  has  obviously  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  lack  of  self-esteem  noticeable  in 
many  older  Negroes 

tkf  subtle  efffcts 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  practical 
expunging  of  the  Negro  from  the  record  of 
the  past  is  bound  to  have  had  Its  subtle  effect 
en  white  attitudes.  If  white  men  do  not  know 
that  black  men  helped  win  .American  inde- 
pendence and  pacify  the  continent,  it  Is  a  lot 
ea.sier  to  talk  glibly  of  "giving"  the  Negro  his 
rights  only  when  he  has  "earned"  them. 

RepresenUitive  James  Scheuer  of  New  Yoik 
has  been  looking  into  all  this  with  a  view 
VI  establishing  a  commission  on  Negro  history 
and  culture.  No  doubt  that  would  help;  but 
the  greater  need  Is  for  Ech<x)l  boards,  teachers' 
associations  and  textbook  publishers  to  take 
some  direct,  practical  action  against  this  kind 
of  inlncilcss  racism. 


Melvindale  Resident  Tells  Story  of  Band 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Melvindale  High  School  band,  in  my 
congressional  district,  recently  ob.served 
the  40th  anniversary  of  its  organization. 
Present  for  this  milestone  event  was 
Joseph  Var.dervest.  the  band's  original 
director,  who  this  month  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday. 
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Originally  organized  as  a  group  of 
ninth  graders,  the  Melvindale  High 
School  band  today  is  one  of  the  finest 
bands  in  the  United  States,  and  has  won 
nationwide  recognition  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  present  director,  Mr.  Lincoln 
Naumoff. 

A  very  excellent  history  of  the  band 
was  published  last  week  in  the  Melius 
Newspapers,  under  the  byline  of  Pearl 
Kastran.  The  information  was  compiled 
by  Sylvia  Dragos,  a  past  president  of  the 
Melvindale  High  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  recognition  of  this  outstanding  mu- 
sical group,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mrs. 
Kastran's  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Ninety- Year-Old   Director   Cited:    Melvin- 
dale Resident  Tells  Story  of  Band 

(Editor's  Note. — The  information  for  the 
lollowlng  article  was  compiled  by  Sylvia 
Dragos,  a  long-time  resident  of  Melvindale 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Melvindale  High 
School  Alumni  Association.) 

••■(By  Pearl  Kastran) 

In  1928.  a  group  of  ninth-graders  in  the 
newly  opened  Quandt  High  School,  in  north- 
ern Allen  Park,  which  was  a  small  village  at 
that  time,  decided  that  they  wanted  to  form 
a  school  band.  The  school  site  is  in  what  Is 
now  the  Melvindale-Northern  Allen  Park 
School  District. 

Sunday  afternoon,  during  the  high  school 
band's  fortieth  year,  all  instrumental  music 
groups  in  the  district  participated  in  a  con- 
cert to  honor  Joseph  Vandervest,  the  band's 
first  director,  who  will  mark  his  ninetieth 
birthday  tomorrow.  The  program,  "Bands  in 
Review,"  also  was  in  tribute  to  the  iiinth- 
graders  who  formed  the  first  band. 
scholarship 

During  the  concert,  held  at  the  present 
Melvindale  High  School,  establishment  of  the 
Joseph  Vandervest  Assistance  Scholarship 
was  announced  by  Lincoln  Naumoff.  director 
of  music  for  ttie  school  district,  and  Robert 
C.  Nunn,  principal  of  the  high  school.  The 
grant  was  set  up  by  the  24  original  band 
members  and  the  director  to  give  assistance 
to  students  who  hope  to  pursue  musical 
careers.  Sylvia  Dragos  is  serving  as  scholar- 
ship-fund chairman. 

A  record,  "Musically  Speaking."  which  was 
made  by  the  present  high  school  band  under 
the  direction  of  Naumoff  will  be  sent  to 
Vandervest.  who  lives  in  retirement  with  his 
wife,  Edith,  at  Copemish,  Michigan.  The 
record  was  accepted  at  the  concert  on  behalf 
of  Vandervest  by  Edward  A.  Vltez,  originator 
of  the  first  band. 

Vitez  was  one  of  the  six  students  who,  in 
1928.  approached  Grace  Uhl,  a  music  teacher 
in  the  school  system,  about  forming  a  band. 
She  encouraged  the  students,  who  hoped  to 
form  not  only  a  band  but  also  an  orchestra. 

ORIGINAL    BAND 

In  addition  to  Vitez,  who  played  the  violin, 
other  original  band  members  included  Mar- 
cus Brant,  drums;  Verner  Collins,  violin; 
Almeda  Meissner,  tenor  saxophone;  Julia 
Vitez,  violin  and  saxophone,  and  the  late 
William  VVolchak,  clarinet  (he  was  the  first 
Melvindale  man  killed  in  action  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war) . 

Assisted  by  Miss  Uhl,  the  small  group  of 
musicians  met  and  played  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1928  school  session.  The  members  pro- 
vided their  own  instruments. 

There  were  fewer  than  700  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  the  entire  school  system  in  1928, 
;.t  Quandt  and  the  Dasher  and  Kaier  elemen- 
t.iry  schools.  That  number  was  almost 
matched  Sunday  by  the  total  of  music  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  combined  con- 
cert. 

The  efforts  of  the  first  musical  group  were 
so  impressive  that  the  school  board  in  1929 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hired   the  high  school's  first   band  director. 
Vandervest.  a  native  of  Lvidington. 

UNIFORMS     CHOSEN 

Vandervest  organized  the  first  formal  high 
school  band  at  that  time.  Soon  the  initial  six 
musicians  were  Joined  by  other  students, 
and  many  still  provided  their  own  musical 
instruments  Also  during  the  first  year,  the 
band  decided  to  purchase  uniforms,  and  this 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  school's  colors — 
red  and  white. 

The  .»rst  formal  picture  of  the  Melvindale 
High  School  band  was  taken  in  1929  and 
later  appeared  in  the  Aileron-1931,  the  first 
yearbook  The  photO(;r,iph  showed  the  mem- 
bers in  their  new  uniforms— mostly  with 
bell-bottom,  llannel  trousers  (only  two  of 
the  girls  elected  to  wear  white  skirt?;),  long- 
sleeved  white  shirt,s.  red  broadcloth  capes 
(lined  in  white)  and  overseas  caps,  embla- 
zoned with  the  school  letters. 

The  roster  of  the  lirst  official  high  school 
band  included  the  names  of  many  pioneer 
Downriver  families, 

OTHERS    JOIN 

In  addiiion  to  the  "orizinal  six."  the  first 
roll  included  Edward  Arico.  James  Bernth, 
Mary  Carver.  Iva  Cherry,  Joseph  Coffey, 
Marian  French.  James  Kane.  Bertha  Mc- 
Kiirick.  Marie  Pcrr.vs,  William  Radakovech, 
Carl  ^auer.  Melvin  Schonfeld.  Irene  Stone, 
Elizabeth  Theeck.  Harold  Tomlin.  Margaret 
Trobaugh.  Dorothy  Weissenstine  and  Helen 
Winters. 

Among  the  oand's  favorite  selections  dur- 
ing the  Lite  twenties  and  early  thirties  were 
■Poei  and  Peasant."  "Chimes  of  Normandy," 
"Southern  Cross"  and  "In  a  Persian  Market." 

Many  of  the  boys  ;n  the  band  were  mem- 
bers of  the  football  squ.id.  Between  quarters, 
those  with  dual  roles  would  rush  to  join  the 
high-stepping  musicians  as  they  marched 
onto  the  field  to  the  shrill,  booming  "oomp- 
pa-pa-ing"  of  their  instruments. 
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Letter  From  Vietnam 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Joyce  Holder,  who  wrote  to 
me  while  she  was  .isiting  her  husband  in 
Saigon  during  the  Vietcong  Tet  offensive. 
Mrs.  Holder's  clearly  stated,  poignant 
commentary  on  the  tragedy  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  has  meaning 
for  all  of  us  in  this  Congress,  and  I, 
therefore,  commend  her  letter  to  the 
particular  attention  ol  my  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

Servk  Es  AND  Supports  Squad. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Congressman  Ai.phonzo  Bell. 
Was>u7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pardon  the  informality,  but  peo- 
ple dispense  with  formalities  at  times  like 
this. 

My  husband  left  his  apt.  this  am.  at  8:00 
to  go  to  his  office  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon.  At  8:30  p.m.  the  Embassy  was 
bombed  and  now  its  10:45  p.m.  I  have  cleaned 
the  house,  scrubbed  the  floors,  washed  the 
dishes,  smoked  cigarettes  and  drank  coffee 
and  kept  tuned  to  the  radio.  At  10:00  we  had 
the  radio  report  that  19  V.C.  were  killed, 
and  the  embassy  secured  at  9:30.  At  9:00 
troops  landed  by  helicopter  on  the  Embassy 
roof-top.  News  is  scarce — every  20  minutes 
or  so  there  is  an  announcement  that  all  ci- 
vilians and  government  employees  are  to  stay 
in    their    "billets"    'til    farther    notice — 'til 


given  an  "all  clear"  from  the  provost  mar- 
shall.  So,  I  wait,  and  I  have  prayed  for  my 
husband's  safety,  and  now  I  want  to  write 
you.  because  someone  is  responsible  for  the 
terribly  twisted  thinking  in  the  U.S.  that  has 
led  to  this  attack  on  American  installations 
(9  of  them  at  latest  report)  in  Saigon. 

This  started  last  night  at  3:00  a.m.  or  there 
abouts — I  was  awakened  by  a  grenade  near- 
by. There  Is  a  police  station  near  our  apt  .  so 
it  is  a  target  for  attack.  There  were  machine 
guns  tattering  away  and  reroille.=*  rifles 
whining  out.  My  husband  and  I  listened 
in  the  darkness.  He  told  me  that  our  build- 
ing is  solidly  built,  and  the  walls  wouldn't 
be  penetrated  by  machine  gun  bullets.  He 
also  told  me  the  bathroom  is  the  safest 
place  in  case  of  a  bombing.  Once  they  drove 
down  this  street  and  fired  4  shots— by  day 
light  it  had  quieted. 

The  streets  are  not  completely  deserted. 
Little  crowds  of  Vietnamese  are  standing  in 
door  ways,  ut  the  corner,  and  a  few  are  walk- 
ing or  riding  bicycles — only  a  few  cars  go 
by — this  is  the  downtown  area  where  traf- 
fic is  usually  at  its  peak.  Our  children  are 
in  Manila.  Philippines.  I  was  allowed  to 
come  here  for  the  Tet  holiday.  Seven  days, 
including  traveling  time.  It  costs  $168.00 
round  trip,  and  I  shall  come  each  time  I 
am  allowed  to — because  this  city  is  a  human 
cess  pool  and  if  my  presence  here  can 
brighten  and  cheer  my  husband  a  little  I'll 
make  the  trip.  Did  you  know  every  Com- 
munist "dove",  "pacifist"  or  plain  "nut" 
can  enter  this  country  at  any  time  with  im- 
punity? Wires  are  not  allowed  to  visit  with- 
out express  permission  from  the  U.S.  Gov.! 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  blame  you  and 
every  lawmaker,  every  Senator,  every  Con- 
gressman, present  and  past  Presidents  for 
this  ghastly  situation  here.  You  are  directly 
responsible  for  these  American  lives  being 
lost  each  day.  You  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  to  tell  the  people,  to  let  them 
know  what  is  happening  here.  You  must 
shake  the  American  public  out  of  this 
stupor  that  has  caused  and  resulted  in  a 
terribly  worsening  conflict  here.  Thousands 
of  Infiltrators  have  and  are  pouring  into  this 
country  and  they  have  400,000  troops  fully 
trained  ready,  ready,  ready.  That's  only  the 
beginning  if  S.  Vietnam  falls  Laos.  Thailand, 
Cambodia  will  be  gone  within  days.  Why 
aren't  you  shouting  this  from  the  roof  tops 
there  In  Washington?  Our  country  is  in 
peril — our  boys  and  husbands  are  being 
killed  and  still  you  debate  the  right  and 
wrong  the  "morality"  of  this  war — what- 
ever that  means!  We  must  win  now,  now. 
now.  Two  years  ago  it  was  past  due. 

I'm  ashamed  of  the  poor  siiowing  America 
is  making  for  herself — whatever  happened  to 
the  men  that  could  stand  up  to  aggression 
and  be  counted  there  in  Washington?  God! 
You've  all  lost  your  minds  in  an  endless 
"dialogue"  while  these  guns  keep  on  whining, 
and  our  men  keep  on  dying.  Why  don't  you 
care?  We  put  our  faith  in  you  and  elected 
you  to  lead  us  wisely  and  all  you  do  is  talk 
about  morals,  when  we  need  action. 

Muster  your  courage,  and  stop  procrastinat- 
ing with  talk.  If  you  believe  America  deserves 
to  endure,  see  tliat  we  icin.  here,  now! 
Yours  truly, 

Joyce    Holder. 


You've  Got  a  Right— Part  3 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  included  in  tlie 
Record  the  first  two  scripts  in  the  series, 
"You've    Got    a    Right,"    presented    by 
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Group  W,  the  'Westinghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  to  acquaint  citizens  with  their 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  third  in  this 
series,  on  self-incrimination  and  the  fifth 
amendment.  This  program  was  broad- 
cast in  Baltimore  over  WJZ-TV  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 : 
[Group  W— Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.] 

You've  Got  a  Right 
(The     Fifth     Amendment     (Self -Incrimina- 
tion)    Written    and    Produced    by    Robert 
Lewis  Shayon;   Directed  by  Henry  Behar) 

PART    3 

Cast 
Director:  Staats  Cotsworth. 
Actor  1  (Campion)  :  Clifford  David. 
Actor  2  (Mallorv  Brennan)  ;  John  Harklns. 
Actor  3  (LaBelle.  Sir  John  Banks)  :  Addison 
Powell.  ^     ^ 

Actor   4    (IngUs,   Lord   Keeper   Coventry)  : 

David  Hurst. 

Actors  (Strauch)  :  Paul  Stevens. 
Actor  6  (LUbtirn)  :  DanTravantl. 
Actor  7:  Conrad  Jameson. 
Actor  8:  Dick  Kilbride. 


Prologue 
Music— C.U.   of   an  ordinary   stage   work-» 
light  on  a  stand. 

Camera  pulls  back,  pans  high  and  reveals 
Actor  1  sitting  In  a  plain  Elizabethean  chair, 
in  a  pool  of  light.  He  wears  a  priest's  robe  of 
a  16th  century  English  order. 

Actor  1.  I  was  kept  a  long  time  In  prison. 
Twice  I  was  put  to  the  torture  rack  to  con- 
fess that  I  was  plotting  against  the  Queen. 
In  my  trial  I  could  not  lift  up  my  hand  to 
take  the  oath.  They  had  torn  out  my  fingers 
In  an  effort  .  .  . 

( Camera  h.-us  pulled  back  to  show  Director, 
script  in  hand,  kneeling  on  a  step  a  little 
below  the  Actor.) 

Director  (interrupts).  You'll  have  to  hold 
out  your  hand.  When  you  do  It,  show  It. 

Actor  1  (raises  his  hands).  They  had  torn 
out  my  fingers  In  an  effort  to  extract  .  .  . 
"the  truth." 

Director  (Stands  up).  Remember,  Father 
Campion  speaks  to  us  across  almost  400  years. 

Actor  1.  Right. 

Director  (Projects).  Music— hold  down  In 
the  background. 

Voice  (off  camera) .  Okay. 

Director.  Places  for  the  next  scene. 

Lights  go  up,  revealing  a  rehearsal.  (Tlie 
set  Is  a  grouping  of  steps  and  platforms  In 
limbo.  The  first  scene  we  witnessed  was 
played  at  the  very  top  level,  center,  where 
there  are  two  period  chairs.  Actor  1  sat  in  one 
of  the  chairs.  The  level  below  had  a  long 
judges'  bench,  with  nine  judicial  chairs,  sug- 
gesting an  imposing  courtroom.  On  the  next 
level,  below,  to  the  left— is  a  smaller  and  less 
imposing  Judges'  bench,  with  one  chair.  On 
the  level  below  that,  to  the  right,  is  a  still 
less  imposing  Judges'  bench,  with  one  chair. 
At  stage-level,  center,  there  Is  a  witness  chair. 
To  the  left,  stage-level,  is  an  ordinary  table 
and  chair  with  a  phone  on  It,  legal  books  and 
papers,  a  Judge's  gavel.  Actor  1— in  the 
priest's  robe — descends  to  the  second  highest 
level  and  sits  in  the  last  chair,  left.  7  other 
actors  take  their  places  in  the  judges'  chairs 
(we  have  9  actors  in  all.  Including  Director) . 
The  center  chair  Is  empty,  for  the  Director. 
Actor  6  who  sits  In  the  last  chair,  right,  wears 
a  17th  century  English  Puritan  costume,  but 
no  hat.  All  the  other  actors  wear  Informal 
rehearsal  clothes.) 

Director  (To  Camera).  We're  a  repertory 
company.  9  actors  rehearsing  freedom— more 
speclficaliy,  the  Bill  of  Rights— the  first  10 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  We're 
working  on  the  5th;  which  Includes  among 
other  rights,  this  guarantee:  "No  person  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
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witness  against  himself."  We  all  play  many 
roles. 

We  wear  costumes  occasionally.  We  sug- 
gest our  settings;  and  we're  always  arguing 
about  the  Issues  The  author  of  our  play? 
We  the  people  of  the  United  State.s— In  col- 
laboration with  a  long  line  of  ghosts.  (He 
turns  and  walks  up  to  the  long  bench  to  Join 
the  other  actors) 

ANNOUNCER  (Off  camera).  Group  V.'.  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  pre- 
sents "You've  Got  A  Right"  a  series  of  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  "a 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples Is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty." 

DIRECTOR.  Time,  1964.  Place,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Case— Malloy  vs. 
Hogan.  ,,  ,, 

Mallot  (Actor  2) .  I'm  William  Malloy,  the 

petitioner. 

DmECTOR  (Off  cameraV  Malloy  works  ns  a 
bartender  sometimes,  he  Is  an  ex-serviceman, 
he  fought  m  World  War  2  and  was  wounded. 
Malloy  (Actor  2i.  I  live  In  Connecticut, 
where  I've  been  held  In  contempt  of  a  local 
court.  Technically,  Im  behind  bars  in  Hart- 
ford County  jail. 

DIRECTOR.  The  question  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  deciding  is  whether  Malloy  shall  be  re- 
leased or  compelled  to  return  to  this  witness 
chair.  Three  ye.irs  ago  Malloy  refused  to  an- 
swer certain  questions  on  the  grounds  that 
he  might  incriminate  himself.  This  man 
asked  him  those  questions. 

La  Belle  (Actor  3) .  John  D  LaBelle.  attor- 
ney for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

iNGLis  (Actor  4) .  I  w.as  the  pre.slding  Judge 
in  the  action  involving  Malloy. 

Director.  He  held  Malloy  in  contempt  for 
refusing  jto  answer  the  questions  which  the 
court  considered  proper. 

iNCLis  (Actor  4)  The  Honorable  Ernest  A. 
Inglis,  Connecticut  judge,  sitting  as  a  state 
referee  in  a  Grand  Jury  investigation  Into 
gambling 

Director.  These  three  men  wait  to  hear 
the  Supreme  Court  decision;  as  does  Harold 
Strauch.  attorney  for  Malloy. 

And  in  the  minds  of  the  Justices- where 
the  past  throws  long  shadows— two  ghosts 
wait. 

Campion  (Actor  1).  Father  Edmund  Cam- 
pion—a Jesuit  Priest  of  the  1 6th  century. 
"Blessed  Camjjion  "  they  called  me. 

LiLBURN  (Actor  6).  John  Lllburn.  born  a 
Puritan,  died  a  Quaker — almost  a  hundred 
years  after  Father  Campion.  "Freedom  John" 
ihey  called  me.  The  pain  of  mortal  uncer- 
tainty afflicts  us  no  more:  yet.  from  our 
ghostly  vantage  point,  we  anticipate  with 
disembfxlled  curiosity,  and  some  degree  of 
preference  the  decision  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Court. 

Campion  ( Artor  1).  We  represent  a  long 
line  of  martyrs — a  few  were  celebrated,  the 
rest  nameless — who  had  some  encounter  with 
what  you  call  "The  Fifth  Amendment"— in 
other  times,  in  other  lands.  We  mean  to  take 
the  pulse  of  your  20th  century  justice. 

Announcer  «off  camera).  In  a  moment 
"You've  Got  A  Right"  continues  as  Act  I  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 
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Act   1 

Director.  The  court  deliberates.  Taking 
shape  in  its  present  mind  is  Its  future  deci- 
sion. But  clear  in  the  court's  thoughts  are 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  law  .  .  .  the 
settled  precedents  .  .  .  the  contemporary  Is- 
sues .  .  .  and  The  Facts. 

Flashback.  Scene  1.  The  beginning  of  Mal- 
loy vs.  Hogan.  In  a  grand  jury  Investigation. 
Superior  Court.  Hartford.  Connecticut.  Janu- 
arv  16.  1961.  Malloy.  take  the  witness  chair. 
Strauch.  you're  not  In  this  scene.  LaBelle. 
you're  present— State  Attorney.  Conrad, 
you're  the  fourth  person  In  the  room.  Any 
questions?  ^ 

Actor  8.  You  said  ^is  was  a  Grand  Jury 
investigation.  Where's  the  rest  of  the  Grand 
Jury? 


Director.  Under  Connecticut  law,  an  in- 
vestigation Into  crime  may  be  conducted  by 
one  man  appointed  by  the  court. 

Actor  8  Richt ! 

Director  (To  Malloy).  How  does  Malloy 
feel? 

Actor  2  Scared. 

La  Beme  (Artr.r  3)    What  is  your  name? 

Mmioy  William  Malloy. 

I A  Heme  I  Actor  3).  On  September  IL 
1959.  were  you  arrested  In  Hartford  .  .  .  and 
liter  convicted  on  charges  of  pool-sellinp? 

Maiuiy  (Actor  2i.  I  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me. 

Actor  B  ( Int^-rrupts) .  What's  pool-selling. 

Dirkcti'R  Bookie  1'iint . 

ACTOR  2  (Mallovi  (reverting  to  his  nctur 
per.sonalitvi .  I  and  two  other  guys  took  bets 
over  the  telephone  and  relayed  them  t  . 
hookies  Cops  raided  us.  I  was  fined  and 
served  90  days. 

DlRl^CTOR.  Go  on 

La  Beile  (Actor  3).  You  understand,  do 
vou  that  1  am  ciuestloning  about  a  matter 
on  which  you  are  already  convicted  and  thtre 
can  be  no  incrimination  in  that? 

.\CTnR  8  (interrupts).  Wait  a  minute. 
What's  this  l.tzz  about  you  can't  incrimi- 
nate yourself  because  you've  already  been 
C'linirtcd? 

Director   (to  LaBelhM     Addison'' 
Ac-tor  3    One  of  the  other  clau.'=es  of  t)ie 
Fifth  Amendment— double  Jivipardy.  Malloy 
couldn't  be  convicted  again  for  the  old  of- 
fense no  matter  what  he  said, 
Dirfctor.  Next  question. 
La  Belle   ( Actor  3 ) .  When  you  were  con- 
victed—for whom  were  you  working? 

M.\LLOY  1  Actor  2 ) .  I  refuse  to  answer  on 
the   ground    It   niav    incriminate   me 

La  Belle  (Actor  3).  Who  paid  your  fine? 
Do  vou  know  Mike  Radeskl? 

Mailoy  (Actor  2(.  I  refuse  t  )  .nnswer  that 
question  on  the  ground  it  may  Incrimi- 
nate me. 

La  Belle  (Actor  3) .  (To  Referee)  It  seems, 
your  Honor,  the  matter  has  to  he  referred  for 
contempt. 

DrarcTOR  Okny  Your  playing  of  Malloy  Is 
vnrrrtain.  How  do  you  feel  about  him — hos- 
tile or  sympathetic 

Actor  2  (Malloy) .  Can't  make  up  my  mind 

He  broke  the  law  once  before.  Where  does 

he  pet   the  idea   to  t;ike  the  Fifth  anyw.'.y? 

Actor   3    (LaBelle).   Everybody   knows   the 

5'h   Espcclnlly  people  In  the  underworld. 

Actor  8  oVily  p;ingsters  and  rommuni.''ts 
take  the  5th  People  who  are  guilty  If  a  per- 
son's not  guilty,  he's  got  nothing  to  hide 

Actor  5?  The  law  recognizes  that  taking 
the  5th  doesn't  nc-essarlly  mean  you're 
puiltv  All  It  means  Is  that  the  district  at- 
torney has  to  do  the  work  of  proving'  guilT 
Actor  1  ( C.impion  i .  'Hiat's  the  whole 
point  of  the  5th.  A  civilized  .society  doesn't 
force  a  man  to  dig  his  own  grave. 

Actor  G  (Lllburn).  There  are  times  you 
know  when  even  an  Innocent  person  should 
tike  the  5th. 

Director.  There's  your  :insw(?r  John  In- 
nocent or  guilty.  Malloy's  got  a  right  to 
take  the  5th.  Malloy  has  been  warned  that 
he  will  be  cited  for  contempt.  Whit  happens 
next? 

Actor   2    (Malloy).   He   leaves   the   Grand 
Jury  rt'om  and  bumps  Into  a  lawyer. 
Actor  b  I'm  the  lawyer. 
Director.   Harold   Strauch    .   .   .   How  well 
do  vou  know  Malloy? 

Actor  5  I  handled  an  accident  case  for 
him  some  time  aeo. 

Director  Begin  after  Malloy  has  told  you 
what  happened  In  the  Grand  Jtiry.  Do  I 
have  to  .  .  .   ?" 

Mall-'T  I  Actor  2  > .  Do  I  have  to  answer 
those  questions.  Mr  Strauch? 

Strauch   f Actor  5).  You  know  I'm  not   a 
criminal   lawyc.   Bill.    Offhand.   I'd  say   no. 
Mallot  (Actor  2) .  Why  not? 
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Stbauch  (Actor  5).  Well,  the  5th  amend- 
ment gives  you  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  and  "due  process  of  law."  The 
14th  gives  you  due  process  against  the  states. 

Mallot  (Actor  2) .  Walt  a  minute  .  .  .  what 
is  due  process? 

Strauch  (Actor  5).  Stated  simply.  It  Is 
whatever  the  law  of  the  land  is — what  Is  rea- 
sonable, fair  and  right.  Then  the  14th  also 
gives  you  "privileges  and  Immunities." 

Malloy  (Actor  2).  I'll  take  your  word. 
Whafs  the  penalty  if  I  don't  testify? 

Strauch  (Actor  5).  You  can  be  put  In 
Jail  at  your  own  expense,  and  kept  there 
vmtU  you  answer. 

Malloy  i  Actor  2) .  Indefinitely? 

Strauch  (Actor  5i.  Yes;  but  you  can  get 
out  on  bond  ...  or  the  court  can  change  its 
order. 

Mallot  (Actor  2).  What  would  you  ad- 
'vlse  me  lO  do? 

'  Strauch  (Actor  )5.  I'd  say  the  possibili- 
ties of  your  incriminating  yourself  are  very 
real.  Stick  to  the  5th.  You've  got  a  right. 

Actor  8  (Interrupts).  I  don't  get  it.  Look 
at  the  questions  Malloy  refused  to  answer. 
Who  paid  .your  fine?  Do  you  know  a  man 
named  Ml^e  Radeski?  They  seem  to  be  harm- 
less. Why  does  the  lawyer  say  he  can  get  hurt 
answering  them? 

Director.  Mike  Radeskl  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  apartment  house  Malloy  was  ar- 
rested In. 

Actor  5.  Don't  you  see?  Tlie  State  wants 
Malloy  to  supply  evidence  that  will  lead 
them  to  the  big  guys  In  the  gambling  racket. 

Actor  2  (Malloy).  Then  why  doesn't  the 
State  call  Radeskl?  Why  pick  on  me? 

Actor  5.  That's  Just  it.  The  state  Is  trying 
to  trap  Radeskl  by  using  Malloy. 

Actor  3.  Malloy  must  have  known  the  su- 
perintendent. As  a  citizen,  he's  got  to  tell 
what  he  knows — especially  if  he's  in  the 
clear. 

Actor  5.  But  maybe  he  committed  other 
crimes.  There  were  two  other  persons  ar- 
rested with  him.  Nobody  can  be  sure  he's 
still  not  mixed  up  with  law  violators. 

Actor  2.  Once  he  opens  that  door  a  little 
bit — he  can't  :5hut  it  again.  He's  forced  to 
answer  all  the  questions.  (To  Director). 
That's  right — l.sn't  it?  (Director  nods). 

Actor  8.  We're  so  sensitive  to  the  rights  of 
criminals.  What  about  the  police?  They're 
trying  to  do  their  Jobs. 

Actor  6.  By  taking  short  cuts — breaking 
the  law?  Let  them  do  it  the  hard  way — 
legally. 

Actor  8.  But  this  Malloy  is  a  convicted 
gambler? 

Actor  1.  So  what?  It's  better  a  dozen  like 
him  beat  their  raps,  than  to  violate  some- 
body's rights  in  order  to  convict  them. 

Drector.  That's  it  .  .  .  that's  the  issue 
.  .  .  that's  what  you  have  to  decide.  Strauch — 
It's  five  days  after  you  met  Malloy  in  the 
courthouse.  You're  in  your  office  ...  at  your 
desk.  Bill  Malloy  is  on  the  phone. 

Malloy  (Actor  2).  About  that  Grand  Jury 
Investigation  ...  I  took  your  advice.  I  stuck 
to  the  5th. 

Strauch  (Actor  5).  Good. 

Malloy  (Actor  2).  But  the  Judge  didn't 
buy  it.  He  said  I  had  to  answer  and  held 
me  in  contempt.  Will  you  handle  my  case? 

Strauch  (Actor  5).  Come  over  to  my  of- 
fice and  well  talk  about  it. 

Mallot  (Actor  2).  I  can't.  I'm  calling 
from  Jail. 

Director.  All  right.  What  have  we  got?  A 
Connecticut  Grand  Jury  subpoenas  William 
Malloy  .  .  .  who  refuses  to  answer  questions 
.  .  .  and  now  he's  behind  bars. 

Actor  2  (Malloy).  At  my  own  expense. 

Director.  The  State  wants  him  back  in  this 
*itness  chair. 

Actor  8.  Let  him  rot  in  jail.  The  power  of 
the  Conununity  to  keep  law  and  order  Is  at 
stake. 

Actob    5.    At    stake    is    the    fvmdamental 
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human  right  of  a  man  to  be  let  alone  unless 
the  community  can  proceed  against  him  in  a 
Just  manner. 

Actor  2  (Malloy).  Law  and  order  is  fine — 
.ind  so  are  fimdamental  human  rights — 
but  what's  at  stake  is  me  .  .  .  Bill  Malloy. 
I  want  to  get  out  of  Jail. 

Director.  Nuances  too  subtle  to  express 
are  at  stake — mysterious  imponderables  of 
duty  and  Justice  .  .  .  elusive  values — the 
marroic  of  men  who  live  in  a  democracy.  Add 
them  all  up — and  you  begin  to  understand 
the  Ifusclnation  of  Malloy  vs.  Hogan— of  the 
Bill  of  Rights — of  the  5th  Amendment:  and 
why  nine  honorable  but  fallible  men  in 
Washington,  pitting  on  the  highest  tribunal 
of  our  land,  wrestled  with  the  problem  and 
disagreed  on  what  the  verdict  should  be. 

.Actor  7.  This  is  the  case  of  Malloy  vs. 
Ho?aii.  When  does  Hogan  come  in? 

UiRECTOR  Never.  He's  the  man  who's  tech- 
nically holding  Malloy  in  jail.  Patrick  J. 
Hogaii  is  the  SherilT  of  Hartford  County. 

Announcer    (Off  Camera).   In   a  moment, 
we  will  return  to  "You've  Got  A  Right"  and 
the  rehearsal  of  the  5th  .Amendment. 
Act  2 

Campion  i  Actor  li.  What  do  you  think. 
John  Lilburn  ...  of  that  fellow  who  would 
have  Malloy  rot  in  Jail? 

LiLBVRN  ( Actor  6i.  He  plays  a  familiar 
melody.  We  heard  it  in  our  day  from  kings 
aiid  prelates — stiff-necked  men  in  power. 

Campion  ( Actor  1 ) .  God's  wisdom  makes 
strange  paradox.  Tills  is  a  man  of  the  people. 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  How  odd  that  his  voice 
should  now  be  raised  in  the  accents  of  tyr- 
anny. 

Campion  i  Actor  1 1 .  This  same  tongue 
lashed  at  us — from  the  lips  of  Lords  and 
Bishops. 

Lilbvrn  (Actor  G).  Liberty  and  order. 
Father  Campion,  are  twin  passions.  They 
know  neither  distinction  nor  rank.  Never- 
theless— Malloy  is  not  without  his  defenders. 
We.  too.  had  irlends. 

Campion  i  Actor  1 ) .  We  were  early  players 
in  .1  rising  action.  Human  rights  ascend  slow- 
ly. Here  is  a  far.  far  better  stage  than  ours. 
Mr  Malloy  has  a  defense  counsel,  a  court;  he 
has  a  jury,  a  constitution. 

Lilbvrn  ( Actor  6 ) .  We  had  a  sovereign 
alone — judge,  jury,  prosecutor.  Rummaging 
around  in  men's  minds  .  .  .  with  foul  in- 
quisitions. High  Commissions,  Star-Chambers 
and  oaths.  Making  God-fearing  men  accuse 
themselves  out  of  their  own  mouths — with 
whips,   pillories  and   torture-racks. 

Campion  i  Actor  1 ) .  Do  you  think  the  great 
American  court  will  free  Mr.  Malloy? 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  There's  a  heap  o'  law 
between  vis — and  him. 

Director.  Lets  follow  that  law.  Take  the 
Habeas  Corpus  scene.  ( Indicating  Actor  7, 
who  was  the  Stenotypist) ,  Connie,  you're 
Judge  Covello,  Hartford  Superior  Court.  (In- 
dicating Actor  5),  Malloy 's  lawyer  Is  In  this 
scene,  too.  ( Actor  7  puts  on  a  black  robe  and 
takes  his  place  behind  the  Superior  Court 
Bench,  right,  a  level  above  the  stage  floor. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  levels  suggests  the  march 
of  Malloy  vs.  Hogan  to  the  highest  court. 
This  is  a  step  on  the  way.  Actor  5  faces  the 
Superior  Court  i .  i  To  Actor  5),  It's  January 
25.  1961  —  the  day  after  Harold  Strauch  agreed 
to  take  Malloy's  case.  What's  your  first  move? 

Actor  5  Produce  the  body — writ  of  habeas 
corpus — an  old  English  custom — won  at  great 
cost  of  blood  and  suffering  from  English 
kings.  The  state  must  Justify  Jailing  Malloy. 

Director.  And  in  'he  writ — you  charge? 

Actor  5.  My  client's  imprisonment  is  un- 
lawful. 

Director.  You  argue  that  before  Judge 
Covello,  February  7  The  State  presents  Its 
arguments.  With  whom  does  the  Jtidge  agree? 

Actor  7.  With  Connecticut.  (Reads  as 
Judge) .  The  5th  Amendment  Is  restrictive  of 
national  action  only — and  does  not  secure 
the  petitioner  exemption  from  self-incrim- 
ination in  the  state  court.  The  petitioner  .  .  . 
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Director  (Interrupts),  (To  Actor  7).  Hold 
It.  Why  doesn't  the  5th  apply? 

Actor  7  (as  himself).  Barron  vs.  Balti- 
more— a  famous  case  which  goes  back  to 
1833.  It  set  the  precedent  for  constitutional 
questions  Involving  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
states. 

Director.  Correct.  After  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  did  not  protect  a  person  In  a  criminal 
action  from  the  power  of  the  states.  Now — 
let's  have  the  rest  of  the  Superior  Court 
decision  in  Malloy  vs.  Hogan. 

Actor  7.  Tlie  petitioner  is  secured  the  priv- 
ilege under  the  Connecticut  Constitution 
only  if  he  is  Justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  State  Referee.  The  ques- 
tions asked  of  Malloy  do  not  show  real  dan- 
ger. His  imprisonment  is  legal.  Writ  of  habeas 
corpus  dismissed. 

Actor  5.  This  court  is  in  error.  It's  not 
human  to  force  a  witness  to  accuse  himself, 
commit  perjury,  or  place  himself  in  con- 
tempt. Connecticut's  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
verse this  ruling.  I'm  sure  of  it.  There  is  a 
principle  involved. 

(Lights  suddenly  go  up  in  Jail  Cell.  Rest 
of  stage  is  blacked  out.)  (Music)  (Actor  1, 
Father  Campion,  is  discovered  in  the  cell). 

Campion  (Actor  1) .  There  is  always  a  prin- 
ciple involved.  Are  you  surprised  to  find 
Father  Campion  in  the  cell  of  Malloy?  It  Is 
highly  fitting.  It  is  a  symbol.  Malloy,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  is  a  low  sort  of  fellow — a  con- 
victed gambler.  I  remind  you  that  there 
was  nothing  lower  than  a  seminary  priest 
in  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  In  the 
16th  Century.  The  Queen's  officers  perse- 
ctited  all  believers,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
who  would  not  accept  the  teachlngo  of  her 
Anglican  Church.  I  was  captured  as  a  spy 
in  1581,  and  taken  to  a  cell  In  the  Tower 
of  London. 

I  stood  silent — invoking  my  right  not  to 
give  evidence  against  myself.  The  right  of  a 
man  not  to  accuse  himself  was  accepted  in 
the  ancient  Jewish  Talmud.  It  is  a  principle 
in  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  intangible — but  so  is  liberty,  and  so  is 
man's  immortal  soul.  I  was  adjudged  a  traitor 
and  suffered  the  barbarous  penalty  of  being 
drawn  and  quartered.  But  they  did  not  con- 
vict me  out  of  my  own  mouth.  "Mea  Culpa", 
the  fault  is  mine — it  Is  a  plea  that  cannot  be 
extracted  from  free  men  by  human  authority. 
It  belongs  to  a  man  and  his  God. 

(The  lights  change.  Campion  is  blacked 
out.  The  Judges'  bench— left — center — Just 
below  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  lights  up.) 

Director.  Make  a  long  leap  In  time — almost 
4  centuries.  1962.  Place,  Connecticut's  Su- 
preme Court. 

(Actor  8  in  a  black  robe  is  on  the  court 
bench),  (Actor  5  below  him,  awaits  the  de- 
cision.) 

Actor  8.  The  only  question  is  whether  or 
not,  under  state  law,  Malloy  was  Justified  In 
pefuslng  to  answer.  Under  the  existing  stand- 
ards, he  was  not  Justified  because  the  ques- 
tions were  harmless.  The  State  Referee  had 
the  right  to  determine  that — not  the  witness. 

Judgment  of  the  lower  court — affirmed. 

(The  court  dims  out.  Actor  5  speaks  fer- 
vently to  the  cast.) 

Actor  5.  Since  1925 — there  has  been  a 
steady  trend  in  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court — bringing  more  and 
more  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  14th  Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
must  change  its  mind  about  the  5th  Amend- 
ment— and  apply  it  specifically  to  the  states. 

Actor  8.  Can  the  Supreme  Court  change 
its  mind? 

Actor  5  Of  course,  it  has  done  so  often. 
"The  Constitution,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
once,  "is  what  the  Court  says  it  Is." 

(The  witness  chair,  on  stage  level,  is  sud- 
denly revealed  In  a  pool  of  light.  Actor  6,  John 
Lilburn,  is  In  the  chair.  The  rest  of  the  set  Is 
blacked  out.) 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  The  minds  of  men  can 
change.  John  Lilburn  will  testify  to  that;  but 
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It  takes  a  bit  of  agitation,  contentiousness, 
and  the  courage  that  only  Ood  can  give. 

"They  called  me  a  "violent-spoken  fellow" 
in  the  17th  century  in  England. 

They  said:  "If  the  world  were  emptied  of 
all  but  John  Lilburn- Lilburn  would  quarrel 
with  John,  and  John  with  Lilburn." 

1  was  violent,  tls  true— for  religious  lib- 
erty Oh  I  was  a  busv,  young  lad  at  23,  smug- 
gling in  forbidden  Puritan  books  and  pam- 
phlets from  Holland. 

In  1637  they  arrested  me  on  a  London 
Street,  and  took  ine  to  Charles  the  First's 
hated    "Star-Chamber. " 

(He  rises,  puts  the  witness  chair  aside  .  .  . 
and  now  the  lights  go  up  on  the  Judge's  table, 
left  where  the  State  Referee  sat.  Actor  4— 
the  same  one  who  played  the  Referee— is  in 
the  chair.  He  now  wears  a  high  official  robe 
of  the  period.  Actor  3— the  same  who  played 
La  Belle— stands  near  to  confront  Lilburn. 
He  :.lso  has  put  on  the  suggestion  of  a  period 
costume. 

(The  other  actors  dress  the  scene — In  the 
role  of  King's  men.  A  few  pikes  are  in  evi- 
dence and  touches  of  costume.) 

Lilburn    (Actor   6).  Here   it  is,   the   Star- 
Chamber.    No   Jury,    no    lawyer— merely    the 
King's  men,  hot  with  their  own  will. 
(He  indicates  Actor  4  at  the  table.) 
There  sits  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  .  .  . 
and    this  .  .  .   (indicating    Actor    3)    ...  is 
Sir  John  Banks,  the  Attorney  General.  And 
here  am  I  .  .  .  Freeborn  John  ...  a  bit  of 
a  law  clerk  ...  an  apprentice  clothier. 
(The  scene  begins  ) 

Banks  (Actor  3)  (Referring  to  books  and 
pamphlets  before  him).  John  Lilburn— you 
are  charged  with  sending  "facetious  and  scan- 
dalous books  out  of  Holland  into  England. 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  The  thing  for  which  I 
am  Imprisoned- •with  is  for  sending  over 
books — I  am  clear. 

Banks  (Actor  3).  Did  you  meet  one  named 
Hargtist  In  Holland? 

LiLBtTRN  (Actor  6) .  That  is  beside  the  mat- 
ter of  my  Imprisonment.  I  pray  come  to  the 
thing  for  which  I  am  accused. 

Banks  (Actor  3).  What  speeches  had  you 
■with  ChiUlngton  since  you  came  to  town? 
Lilburn  (Actor  6) .  I  am  not  willing  to  an- 
'  swer  you  any  more  of  these  questions,  be- 
cause"! see  you  go  about  by  this  examination 
to  ensnare  me;  If  vou  will  not  ask  me  about 
the  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  I  shall  answer 
you  with  silence.  . 

Banks  (Actor  3)  (threatening).  There  will 
be  a  course  taken  with  you  to  make  you  an- 

swcr 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  I  am  unwilling  to  an- 
swer any  Impertinent  questions,  for  fear  that 
with  my  answer  I  may  do  myself  hurt. 

Banks  (Actor  3).  That  is  not  the  way  to 

get  liberty. 

lilburn  (Actor  6).  I  have  answered  punc- 
tually to  the  thing  for  which  I  am  im- 
prisoned, and  more  I  am  not  bound  t-o  an- 
swer: and  for  my  liberty  I  must  wait  God  s 

time.  ,  .  , 

Lord  Keeper  Coventry  (Actor  4)  (rising 
angrily) .  You  are  a  mad  fellow!  And  you  are 
here  censured  500  pounds.  You  shall  be 
whipped  through  the  streete,  from  fleet 
Prison  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  pillory 
which  stands  between  this  Star-Chamber 
and  the  gate  at  Westminster  Hall. 

(The  hghts  dim  out.  Lilburn  is  left  alone, 

center.)  j   v,„ 

Lilburn  (Actor  6).  I  was  condemned  be- 
cause I  would  not  accuse  myself.  And  so  I 
put  my  neck  into  the  hole,  which  being  a 
great  deal  too  low  for  me,  it  was  very  pain- 
ful to  me,  mv  back  being  also  very  sore,  and 
the  sun  shining  so  exceeding  hot  for  two 
hours. 

(This  can  be  accented  by  a  very  hot  key 
light  on  the  pillory.) 

Yet  through  the  strength  of  God  I  under- 
went it  ■with  courage. 

(The  pillory  dims  out.  Ulburn  sits  In  the 
witness  chair,  center.) 

I  survived  In  prison  for  thirty  months,  and 
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when  in  1641  the  Long  Parliament  met.  it 
set  me  Jt  liberty— and  awarded  me  three 
thousand  pounds.  Three  months  later.  Par- 
liament wiped  out  the  Star-Chamber  forever. 
(The  lights  go  up  at  the  Supreme  Court 
level  Actor  2,  wearing  a  Judge's  robe,  ascends 
the  steps  and  take  a  chair,  sitting  between 
Actors  7  and  8.  who  are  already  on  the 
bench  In  black  robes.) 

DIRECTOR  ( Stands  a  little  below  the  bench) . 
John  Lilburn  died  a  Quaker  in  1657  .  but 
30  years  later,  the  doctrine  that  no  man  is 
bound  to  incriminate  himself  was  accepted 
by  the  courts. 

Englishmen  brou'^ht  that  right  with  them 
across  the  ocean  to  the  American  colonies. 

Did  we  mean  it  to  apply  only  to  the  federal 
government?  Or  would  the  ghosts  of  Father 
Campion  and  John  Lilburn  have  approved  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  Malloy  vs  Hogan,  delivered  June  15, 
1964,  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan? 

Erennan  (Actor  2)  (reads).  "We  hold 
that  the  14th  Amendment  guaranteed  the 
petitioner  the  protection  of  the  5th  Amend- 
ment The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  erred 
in  holding  that  the  privilege  was  not  prop- 
erly evoked. 

director  And  from  the  setting  in  which 
Malloy  was  questioned,  it  was  evident,  the 
court  ruled,  that  by  answering  he  might 
incriminate  himself.  The  ^fitness  chair  re- 
mains emptv.  Malloy  is  free  of  contempt. 
Harold   Strauch,   how   do   you   leel? 

STRAUCH  (.-ctor  5) .  Elated!  This  is  a  vindi- 
cation of  a  fundamental  human  right.  Now. 
any  person  can  hold  up  his  head  and  say: 
"I  am  an  American;  I  took  the  5th."  The 
powers  of  government  grow  ever  more  for- 
midable in  the  20th  century --and  they  must 
progressively  be  balanced  by  insistence  on 
procedural  safeguards  which  are  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual. 

(The  topmost  level  lights  up.  Campion  and 
Lilburn  rise  in  excitement.) 

Campion  (Actor  1)  (Claps  his  hands  In 
satisfaction).  Would  you  argue  with  that 
conclusion,  Freeborn  John? 

lilburn  (Actor  6)    (A  wry  smile).  I  refuse 

to  answer.  . 

(Campion  Joins  him  as  they  both  say:    .      . 

on  the  grounds  that  .  .  .  iThey  laugh). 

ANNOUNCER  (Off  camera).  In  a  moment- 
Epilogue  for  "You've  Got  A  Right!  " 
Epilogue 
The  cast  at  stage  level,  in   their  assorted 
costumes,  arguing  near  the  work-light. 

ACTOR  2.  So  now  the  l;sue  is  settled  once 
and  for  all.  No  more  arguments  about  it 

Actor  8.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  5-4.  One  vote  and  it  would  have 
gone  the  other  way. 

Actor  2.  Tlie  majority  rules. 
Actor  3  Listen  to  the  vnuority.  What  did 
Justice  White  say?  ...  and  Steward  agreed. 
(He  reads)  "I  prefer  the  rule  permitting  the 
Judge  rather  than  the  witness  to  determine 
when  an  answer  sought  is  Incriminating." 

actor  4.  And  Harlan  said:  "If  the  power  of 
the  states  to  deal  with  local  crime  is  unduly 
restricted  ...  the  responsibility  in  this  area 
will  shift  to  the  Federal  government   .  .   . 

Actor  1.  Im  not  afraid  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Actor  8.  It  shouldn't  have  too  much  power. 
Otherwise  we're  actually  changing  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Actor  5.  We  should  change  It^ — to  expand 
our  freedoms— to  make  thU  a  more  truly 
civilized  society. 

Actor  7.  But  that's  not  the  Court's  Job — 
it's  the  legislature's.  We  can't  Itt  9  old  men 
make  our  laws. 

Actor  5.  Their  interpretations  won  t  stick— 
unless  we  the  people  give  our  consent. 
(The  cast  walks  away,  arguing.) 
Director  (To  Camera).  And  so  it  goes.  A 
repertorv  company,  nine  actors  rehearsing 
freedom".  "Liberty,"  said  a  famous  judge,  "lies 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  it 
dies  there,  no  law  can  save  It." 

(He  rejoins  the  cast.  They  continue  mov- 
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ing  about  the  set.  rehearsing.  Camera  moves 
back  to  a  long  shot.  The  set  Is  lit  by  pools  of 

light.) 

ANNOUNCER.  Group  W.  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Co  ,  In  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law  has  pre- 
sented •The  5th  Amendment."  a  program  in 
the  series  'You've  Got  A  Right  "—dramatiz- 
ing historic  .supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  affirmed  and  broadened  the  first  10 
Amendment-s  to  the  Constitution- the  Bill 
of  Rights.'  

Slate  Department  Answers  to  Critics  of 
Nonproliferation  Treaty   Unconvincing 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  '1-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  March  11, 
1968,  i.ssue  of  Foreign  Policy  Briefs  ptib- 
lished  by  the  Department  of  State,  liu- 
reau  of' Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media 
Services.  From  time  to  time  in  my  read- 
ing  of    this   fortnightly    report   I    have 
found  it  informative  and  helpful.  There- 
fore I  was  disappointed  at  answers  given 
to  "misconceptions"  about  the  proposed 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Three  '  miscon- 
ceptions" were  described.  In  comparing 
the   language   of   the   "misconceptions ' 
with  mv  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  projwsed  treaty 
draft  I  find  a  striking  similarity.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Department's 
answer  may  have  been  a  rebuttal  to  my 
own  arguments.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  has  taken  the  opportunity 
to  continue  public  dialog  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  treaty.  At  this  point  I  would 
insert  in  the  Record  the  full  story  on  the 
treaty  which  appeared  in  the  briefs: 
disarmament:   Nonproliferation  Treaty 

Misconceptions 
The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament (ENDC),  meeting  In  Geneva,  has 
only  a  lew  davs  left  to  report  to  the  U  N 
General  Assembly  on  its  efforts  to  reach 
aereement  on  a  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treatv  Tlie  General  Assembly  requested  a 
report  bv  March  15.  The  ENDC  has  held  more 
than  120  meetings  on  the  subject  since  its 
inception  in  1962 

In  January  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  reached  agreement  on 
a  complete  treatv  draft  (I.e..  including  the 
article  on  international  safeguards),  which 
they  placed  before  the  Committee;  and  since 
then  the  other  delegations  have  made  com- 
ments on  the  draft  and  offered  certain  addi- 
tional suggestions. 

In  view  of  the  f.ict  that  the.-e  have  been 
a  number  of  misconception.'  about  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  a  few  questions  and  answers 
about  it  niav  be  helpful: 

Question  Some  of  the  treaty's  critics  say 
it  may  weaken  the  Atlantic  alliance.  How 
aboutthat? 

Answer  Almost  everv  country  in  the  world, 
including  all  the  NATO  countries,  have  on 
various  occasions  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  a  nonproliferation 
treaty.  Resolutions  in  this  sense  have  alwavs 
beenvoted  unanimously  or  by  massive  ma- 
jorities in  the  UN.  General  Assembly.  Also 
during  the  negotiating  process  the  United 
States  has  consulted  very  closely  and  exten- 
sivelv  with  Its  allies.  Finally,  the  treaty  con- 
tains nothing  which  could  weaken  alliance 
defense  arranjements. 

Question  What's  the  use  of  the  nonprolif- 
eration   treaty    If    France    and    Communist 
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China  dont  sign  It?  They  could  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries  unimpeded. 

Answer.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  very 
doubtful  they  would  feel  It  In  their  Interests 
to  do  so,  dissemination  of  weapons  Involves 
not  only  a  g:lver  but  a  receiver.  The  adherence 
to  the  NPT  of  potential  recipients  will  thus 
obstruct  this  kind  of  dissemination  with  or 
without  the  adherence  of  Communist  China 
and  Prance. 

Question.  Wouldn't  the  NFT  hamper  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  especially  In 
underdeveloped  countries  which  have  great 
need  of  It? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  con- 
fidence created  by  Ita  International  safe- 
guards system,  the  treaty  should  do  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  international  exchanges 
In  the  peaceful  nuclear  field.  The  treaty  also 
stipulates  that  "all  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible exchange  of  scientific  Information  for, 
and  to  contribute  alone  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  States,  to  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  the  answers 
to  the  "mteconceptlons"  go  unchallenged 
because  they  are  misleading  and  beg 
the  question. 

For  Instance,  in  answering  the  first 
misconception  the  entire  issue  is  skirt- 
ed. I  asserted  that  the  treaty  draft 
weakens  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  To  an- 
swer this  charge  the  Department  assert- 
ed: First,  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  supports  the  principle  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty:  second.  U.N.  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject  genersilly  have  little 
opposition:  third,  the  United  SUtes  has 
consulted  its  allies  on  the  treaty:  and, 
fourth,  the  treaty  contains  nothing 
which  would  weaken  present  defense  ar- 
rangements. 

In  responding  to  these  answers,  let 
me  make  these  points:  First,  few  persons 
object  to  the  principle  of  nonprollfera- 
tion.  It  is  the  precise  language  of  the 
proposed  draft  which  will  weaken  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  because  it  forbids  any 
NATO  option. 

Second,  U.N.  resolutions  to  which  the 
Department  refers  have  generally  been 
broad  in  their  wording  so  as  to  offend  as 
few  parties  as  possible.  Indeed  they  sel- 
dom represent  anything  more  than  a 
statement  of  principles. 

Third,  the  question  of  just  how  closely 
the  United  States  has  consulted  with  its 
allies  is  open  to  serious  challenge.  It 
might  be  more  appropriate  to  state  that 
we  have  informed  our  allies.  If  we  have 
consulted  with  them  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  fundamental  objections 
have  been  brushed  aside. 

Fourth,  the  treaty  certainly  weakens 
present  defense  arrangements  by  fore- 
closing any  NATO  option  which  three 
administrations  have  worked  toward. 
Fuithermore,  this  statement  assumes 
that  present  defense  arrangements,  in- 
cluding the  NATO  command  structure, 
are  satisfactory.  There  is  a  respectable 
body  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
not  satisfactory  at  all. 

In  answer  to  the  "misconception"  that 
the  treaty  would  increase  China's  and 
French  prestige  because  they  would  not 
sign  it.  the  Department  asserts  this  is  not 
a  problem  because  the  givers  cannot 
give  what  receivers  will  not  receive.  This 
is  true,  certainly.  But  it  mistakes  ap- 
pearance for  reality.  In  the  first  place  a 
country  could  sign  this  treaty  and  then  a 
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coup  d'etat,  civil  war,  or  internal  revolu- 
tion overthrow  the  existing  government 
and  the  successor  government  renounce 
the  treaty.  Furthermore,  a  country  could 
ostensibly  agree  to  the  treaty  but  secretly 
make  a  deal  with  France  or  China  to  re- 
ceive nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  safe- 
guards and  inspection  provisions  have 
not  been  spelled  out  w«  simply  do  not 
know  whether  the  inspection  system  will 
adequately  guard  against  this  event. 

In  answering  the  charge  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  would  hamper  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  the  Department  clever- 
ly sidesteps  the  sclentihc  evidence  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  peaceful  ex- 
plosions,of  nuclear  material.  Instead  the 
Department  asserts: 

Through  the  confidence  created  by  Its  In- 
ternational safeguards  system,  the  treaty 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  Interna- 
tional exchanges  In  the  peaceful  nuclear 
field. 

This  is  absurd.  How  can  one  have  con- 
fidence in  an  Inspection  system  which 
has  not  even  been  formulated.  Ambas- 
sador Foster  and  Mr.  Fisher  clearly  ad- 
mitted before  the  committee  that  the  in- 
spection features  in  the  treaty  are 
nothing  but  an  agreement  to  agree.  How 
anyone  can  have  confidence  in  that  ar- 
rangement is  beyond  me.  It  is  entirely 
inspection  arrangement  could  be  devised. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  assured  at  this 
point.  In  fact  the  facts  argue  against  it. 
If  the  18  members  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence could  not  agree  among  themselves 
on  an  inspection  program,  then  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  some  120  coun- 
tries of  the  world  can  agree  among  them- 
selves on  such  a  system.  The  fact  that  the 
treaty  draft  provides  for  the  "fullest 
possible  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
tion" does  not  mean  that  the  results 
gained  from  this  exchange  could  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  if  some  authority 
decides  that  the  utilization  of  the  in- 
formation would  amount  to  a  violt-tlon, 
albeit  technical,  of  the  treaty. 

The  Department's  answers  in  my  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  are  still  uncon- 
vincing. 


Ombudsman  or  What? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  new  article — "Ombudsman 
or  What?"  by  Dr.  Randy  H.  Hamilton, 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Local  Self  Government — an  urgent  plea 
is  made  for  local  governments  to  do  more 
in  meeting  the  grievances  of  U.S.  citizens. 

While  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years  about  the  institution  of 
the  ombudsman.  Dr.  Hamilton's  article 
cuts  through  the  jargon  of  ombuds- 
mania,  as  he  calls  it,  and  offers  a  concise, 
realistic  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
inadequacies  of  present  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

The  article,  published  in  the  March 
1968  National  Civic  Review,  genuinely 
merits  widespread  public  attention.  For 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress,  I 
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insert    Dr.    Hamilton's    article    in    the 

Record : 

Ombudsman  or  What? 

(By  Randy  H.  Hamilton) 

(Note.— Dr.  Hamilton  Is  executive  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Local  Self  Government. 
Berkeley.  A  former  city  manager,  he  recently 
served  as  urban  studies  project  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
in  New  York  City.  This  Is  his  address.  No- 
vember 14,  1967,  at  the  National  Municipal 
League's  73rd  National  Conference  on  Gov- 
ernment.) 

The  outstanding  feature  of  local  public 
administration  In  this  century  has  been  the 
extension  of  government  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  new  services  and  engagement 
in  new  functions.  The  growth  of  new  services 
and  responsibilities  has  added  new  and  larger 
dimensions  of  local  administration  which 
directly  affects  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Individual  In  a  manner  aiid  on  a  scale  not 
previously  prevalent.  More  discretionary 
decisions  are  being  made  (or  are  not  being 
made)  by  local  government  affecting  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  citizens.  Government's 
decisions  and  government  agencies  now  affect 
the  Uvee  of  people  in  ways  not  envisaged 
when  the  structure  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  local  government  were  being  de- 
veloped In  the  United  States. 

The  unending  conflict  between  liberty  and 
authority  has  intenslffed.  The  area  of  rights 
without  remedies  Is  broadening.  Tlils  being 
so,  proeedures  for  the  redress  of  citizen  griev- 
ances become  of  looming  and  extraordinary 
Importance. 

The  problem  Is  not  one  of  civil  rights. 
Properly  understood.  It  is  one  of  most  urbc-n 
administrations  not  being  sufficiently  aware 
of,  much  less  structured  and  organized  to 
provide  simple,  orderly.  Inexpensive,  widely- 
known  processes  for  the  redress  of  citizen 
grievances  in  Steeping  with  justice  and 
equity.  ^y 

The  problem  Is  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
spair of  the  Individual  In  his  confrontation 
with  the  unyielding  monolithic  public  agen- 
cy which  may  be  following  perfectly  legal 
procedures  and  still  treat  citizens  unfairly 
because  Its  monoptollst  position  enables  it  to 
Ignore  individual  plaints. 

Under  today's  urban  conditions,  much  of 
our  population  cannot  obtain  redress  for 
many  of  Its  grievances  (real  or  Imagined). 
Most  administrative  decisions  necessarily  do 
not  carry  a  formal  right  of  appeal.  The  three 
"great  writs"  of  American  Jurisprudence  are 
complicated  time  and  money  consuming 
procedures.  The  complaint  window  In  some 
city  halls  Is  not  well  suited  to  handling  to- 
day's complaints.  And,  while  courts,  Inter- 
nal administrative  appeals,  news  media 
•■hotlines,"  formal  and  informal  voluntary 
agencies,  and  elected  officials  may  amplify 
the  voice  of  the  citizen  In  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, the  decibel  rating  Is  frequently  not 
high  enough  to  reach  the  bureaucracy.  Un- 
hearing,  it  can  be  unthinking  and  unfeeling. 

We  may  be  so  blinded  by  the  virtues  of  our 
system  of  common  law  that  we  have  not  per- 
ceived the  appearance  of  novel  forms  of  In- 
justice for  which  existing  mechanisms  and 
procedures  of  adjudication  are  inadequate. 
Urban  governments  operate  complex  gov- 
ernmental programs  based  on  legal  ma- 
chinery more  appropriate  to  the  simple 
agrarian  society  of  old  England  from  which 
we  Inherited  our  common  law  base. 

William  A.  Robson  has  characterized  the 
frequent  faults  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
give  rise  to  most  citizen  grievances: 

"Excessive  sense  of  self-importance  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  an  undue  Idea  of  the 
Importance  of  their  offices;  an  indifference 
toward  the  feelings  or  the  convenience  of 
Individual  citizens;  an  obsession  with  the 
binding  and  inflexible  authority  of  depart- 
mental decisions,  precedence  or  arrangement 
of  forms,  irrespective  of  how  badly  or  with 
what  Injustice  or  hardship  they  may  work  In 
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Individual  cases;  a  mania  for  regulations  and 
formal  procedure;  a  preoccupation  with  par- 
ticular units  of  administration  and  an  In- 
ability to  consider  the  government  as  a 
whole;  a  failure  to  recognize  the  relations 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  democratic  process." 

It  seems  apparent  that  imperfections  exist 
in  the  operations  of  present  Institutions 
dealing  with  the  redress  of  citizen  grievances. 
In  our  rightful  concern  for  the  relationships 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
there  is  a  need  to  improve  democratic  proc- 
esses for  adjudicating  accusations  of  non- 
criminal maladministration. 

The  social  tensions  and  disturbances  which 
beset  our  urban  areas  will  not  be  alleviated 
simply  by  improving  mechanisms  for  the 
redress  of  citizen  grievances.  Many  of  the  ills 
of  our  time,  of  which  the  alienation  of  the 
citizen  from  the  governments  that  serve  him 
is  but  a  symptom,  call  for  solutions  which 
are  essentially  political.  Neither  Improved 
grievance  procedures  nor  legal  and  informa- 
tion services  can  be  expected  to  cope  with 
basic  social  disorders.  Profound  social  and 
economic  dislocations  call  for  political  solu- 
tions. While  those  who  deal  with  citizens' 
perplexities  and  grievances  may  be  able  at 
times  to  Identify  underlying  causes  of  dis- 
content, they  will  not  erase  the  main  imper- 
fections In  contemporary  America.  Both  the 
political  solutions  and  the  improvement  of 
complaint  machinery  must  proceed  simul- 
taneously. Both  are  episodes  In  the  great 
and  long  struggle  of  mankind  to  convert  the 
polls  of  the  Greek  city-state  Into  Cosmo- 
poiis — the  city  neither  of  the  Athenians  or 
the  Romans  but  of  the  human  race;  the  city 
In  which  men  at  last  may  resolve  the  riddle 
of  liberty  under  law. 

The  Interlocking  maze  of  visible  and  In- 
visible government  at  all  levels  has  led  many 
to  call  for  some  third  party  approach  which 
could  help  citizens  find  their  way  through 
the  bureaucracy  or  locate  a  less  visible 
agency.  This  could  be  Institutionalized 
through  improved  information-referral  serv- 

Many  call  for  a  third  party  critic  to  make 
certain  that  a  complainant  receives  a  fair 
hearing  for  his  grievance  and.  If  Justified,  a 
proper  remedy.  The  most  popularly  current 
model  of  the  third  party  for  this  purpose, 
the  Ombudsman,  can  be  characterized  briefly 
as  a  high  level  officer,  with  adequate  salary 
and  staff,  free  and  Independent  of  both  the 
agencies  he  may  criticize  and  the  power  that 
appoints  him,  with  long  tenure  of  office  suf- 
ficient to  Immunize  him  from  the  natural 
pressures  conciu-rent  with  seeking  reappoint- 
ment, with  power  to  Investigate  adminis- 
trative practices  on  his  own  motion.  He  Is  a 
unique  officer  whose  sole  Job  Is  to  receive 
and  act  on  complaints  without  charge  to  the 
citizen.  He  should  have  the  power  to  sub- 
poena records.  He  operates  Informally  and 
expeditiously  without  formal  hearing  pro- 
cedures. His  principal  corrective  weapons  are 
publicity,  criticism,  persuasion  and  report- 
ing. He  does  not  have  the  power  either  to 
punish  maladministrators  or  reverse  admin- 
istrative decisions. 

The  Ombudsman  is  seen  by  many  as  an 
antidote  or  supplement  to  current  redress 
procedures  which,  if  they  exist  at  ail,  tend  to 
be  episodic,  partial  and  selective,  and  which 
leave  an  aggrieved  citizen  confused  and 
frustrated  as  a  result  of  his  dealings  with 
administrative  agencies  that  have  been  dele- 
gated quasi-legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  as 
well  as  executive  powers.  Academicians  and 
public  administrators  are  now  engaged  in 
serious  discussions  of  the  Ombudsman  notion 
and  the  literature  has  grown  from  nil  to 
hundreds  of  articles  In  four  years.  In  fact,  in 
keeping  with  one  of  the  patterns  of  reform 
movements  In  this  country.  Volume  I  Number 
1  of  the  Ombudsman's  Journal  and  Gazette 
has  appeared,  despite  ther  fact  that  we  have 
no  true  Ombudsman  In  America  as  yet.  And. 
of  course,  both  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
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tlon  and   the  Federal  Bar  Association  have 
committees  on  the  Ombudsman. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Ombudsman,  par- 
ticularly at  the  locaJ  level,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  caution  sounded  by  Walter 
Gelihorn  who,  while  its  most  popular  pro- 
ponent in  America,  is  also  a  sober  critic  of 
those  who  think  that  the  transplantation 
would  create  a  transformation.  While  an 
Ombudsman  would,  as  he  says,  "sub- 
stantially adorn  the  American  governmental 
scene,  it  would  not  remake  the  scenery." 

The  Ombudsman  is  not  a  substitute  for 
civic  reform.  If  a  city  is  content  with  its 
corruption,  an  Ombudsman  is  of  no  help. 
Kicking  the  rascals  out  in  such  cities  will  be 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than  bringing  the 
Ombudsman  in.  An  Ombudsman  can  Isolate 
aberrations,  he  can  suggest  better  ways  of 
reaching  agreed  ends,  he  can  point  out  new 
applications  of  previoxisly  accepted  concepts. 
"What  he  cannot  do  Is  force  resistant  officials 
to  embrace  a  philosophy  newly  created  by 
him." 

A  second  note  of  caution  should  be  sounded 
as  it  develops  from  the  work  of  Gelihorn, 
Rowat,  Moore  and  others:  An  Ombudsman 
will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
things  that  most  deeply  aggrieve  some  ele- 
ments of  the  clUzenry.  He  is.  In  short,  not 
quite  a  combination  of  G<>orge  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Moses  and  Will  Rogers. 
The  Ombudsman  Is  an  overseer  of  administra- 
tive decision-making.  He  is  neither  a  path- 
finder for  citizens  through  bureaucratic 
mazes  nor  an  umpire  tallying  policy  decisions. 
Many  of  our  citizens'  complaints  clearly 
pertain  to  policy  choices  which  must  be  made 
by  legislators  and  bureaucrats.  Should  a 
city's  view  of  the  waterfront  be  cut  off  by  a 
freeway  In  the  Interests  of  an  Interstate  high- 
way network?  Should  a  Job  corps  center  be 
established  In  a  quiet  Missouri  town  of  15,000 
people?  Should  a  treatment  center  for  a  grow- 
ing number  of  narcotics  addicts  be  built  at 
all;  If  so,  where?  Should  tuition  charges  be 
Imposed  for  the  first  time  at  a  great  uni- 
versity? Should  restaurants  be  subjected  to 
more  rigid  controls  In  the  Interest  of  public 
health?  While  these  are.  of  course,  Important 
questions  about  which  citizens  can  and 
should  make  their  opinions  known — vocally 
and  otherwise — they  are  essentially  policy 
decisions  about  which  the  Ombudsman  will 
be  little  concerned. 

Nowhere  is  the  Ombudsman  a  creator  or 
critic  of  public  policy.  He  Is  not  a  reviewer  of 
the  policy  decisions  made  primarily  in  polit- 
ical arenas.  While  he  may  criticize  a  depart- 
ment lor  reaching  a  decision  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  or  required  administrative 
procedures,  the  policy  decisions  at  any  level 
of  American  government  are  those  in  which 
the  Ombudsman  will  not  participate  and 
which,  when  one  is  finally  appointed,  we 
would  hope  he  would  not  seek  to  supplant. 
To  some  in  our  society  the  word  "politician" 
Is  dirty  enough  for  enshrinement  on  public 
toilet  walls.  No  matter  how  much  these  peo- 
ple would  want  to  expunge  It  from  the  com- 
munity vocabulary,  they  are  mistaken  If  they 
think  It  can  or  will  be  replaced  by  the  word 
"Ombudsman."  "No  matter  how  able  an 
Ombudsman  may  be.  no  matter  how  vener- 
ated he  may  be  by  the  public,  he  cannot 
supplant  the  political  processes  that  in  the 
end  control  the  administration  of  public 
affairs."  Gelihorn  warns. 

There  Is  a  definite  correlation  between  a 
considerable  number  of  Americans  who  are 
heirs  to  the  short-ballot  movement  and  the 
advocacy  of  council-manager  government 
and  those  who  favor  Installation  of  Ombuds- 
men at  many  points  of  the  American  gov- 
ernmental compass.  A  word  of  caution  to 
them  is  in  order.  Do  not  consider  the  Om- 
budsman as  a  super-administrator.  He  is  not 
one  anywhere  he  is  now  operating,  and  It  is 
a  useless  dream  to  think  that  we  can  create 
such  a  wizard.  For  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
plaints familiar  to  operating  officials,  the 
Ombudsman  can  or  will  do  nothing.  He  is 
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not  a  general  supervisor  of  public  serylcee, 
nor  an  overseer  of  thoee  who  are. 

Alleged  deficiencies  or  failures  in  service 
or  unimaginative  exercise  of  the  police  i>ower 
cannot  be  overcome  by  Ombudsmanlc  wand 
waving.  Angus  and  Kaplan  have  noted  that 
very  few  of  the  5.000  complaints  received  in 
the  Buffalo  mayor's  office  have  anything  to 
do  with  an  Ombudsman's  purview:  the  main- 
tenance of  insanitary  and  hazardous  condi- 
tions on  vacant  premises,  illegal  parkins, 
violations  of  building  ordinances  and  hoxis- 
Ing  laws,  leaks  in  the  city  water  lines,  the 
inevitable  chuck-holes  in  the  street,  out-of- 
order  street  and  traffic  lights  Let  it  come 
through  loud  and  clear  that  anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  Ombudsman  at  the  munic- 
ipal level  particularly  will  keep  the  streets  in 
repair,  remove  the  trash  from  a  public  park 
or  stop  fire  truck  sirens  from  screaming  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  is  bound  t-o  be 
quickly  disillusioned. 

For  those  who  suffer  from  Ombudsmnnla. 
Charles  Ascher  and  others  prescribe  a  strong 
dose  of  realism.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Ombuds- 
man rivals  PPBS  in  Its  widespread  agitation, 
but  as  vet  Umlted  adoption.  As  Professor 
Ascher  lias  said.  "Today  the  warning  m;iy 
rather  be  that  the  Ombudsman  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  cure-all.  an  officer  who  will  do 
things  lor  a  puzzled,  baffled  or  disgruntled 
citizen  that  are  already  being  done  or  can 
better  be  done  by  others— including  the  ad- 
ministrator himself."  In  other  words,  the 
Ombudsman  may.  In  fact,  be  most  effective 
where  he  Is  needed  least. 

Deciding  the  proper  order  of  priorities  and 
the  setting  of  public  policies  will  continue  to 
be  the  Job  of  the  department  officials  and 
legislators.  An  Ombudsman  will  bring  no 
comfort  to  those  who  wish  that  another  order 
of  priorities  had  been  chosen.  His  notation 
that  the  staff  of  the  Street  Maintenance  De- 
partment is  too  small  to  give  proper  service 
is  far.  far  different  from  making  the  policy 
decLslon  to  Increase  the  staff,  or  from  decid- 
ing that  the  potholes  on  Boardwalk  and  Park 
Place  win  be  filled  before  those  on  Baltic 
Avenue. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  need  for 
serious  consideration  of  new  methods  for  the 
redress  of  citizen  grievances  or  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  ones.  Some  of  the  broadest 
categories  of  need  are : 

Complaints  against  discretionary  decisions 
wherein  the  citizen  disagrees  with  the  man- 
ner m  which  an  official  has  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion but  has  no  formal  means  of  challeng- 
ing it,  or,  at  least  no  inexpensive  means.  The 
complaint  in  these  cases  is  generally  not  that 
the  official  is  abusing  his  power,  but  that  the 
decision  reached  Is  not.  In  all  circumstances, 
appropriate.  There  may  be  no  allegation  of 
bias,  negligence  or  Incompetence  but  merely 
the  charge  that  the  decision  is  misguided.  In 
essence,  this  type  of  complaint  Is  one  that 
has  no  right  of  appeal  to  an  Independent 
body  which  can  substitute  lt.6  discretionary 
decision  lor  that  of  the  official  who  made  the 
original  one. 

Grievances  against  acts  of  maladministra- 
tion, in  essence,  are  not  a  question  of  appeal 
from  but  of  making  an  accusation  against 
an  authority. 

In  new  and  previously  unperformed  func- 
tions, there  is  an  absence  of  settled  case  law 
and  only  vaguely  applicable  common  law 
Few  people,  most  of  all  the  underprivileged, 
know  what  their  rights  or  obligations  are 
In  the  absence  of  progressive  state  legislation 
or  good  case  law.  there  often  exist  Inadequate 
or  inappropriate  mechanisms  for  appeal 
against  real  or  alleged  grievances.  There  Is. 
thus,  not  only  an  institutional  lag  but  also 
what  can  be  called  a  grievance  gap  as  ap- 
plied to  the  newer  functions  of  urban  gov- 
ernment particularly. 

For  example:  There  are  few.  If  any,  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  cities,  states  or  coun- 
ties which  keep  adequate  records  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  In  order  to  discern 
patterns.   Central   complaint   and    grievance 
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files  are,  for  the  moet  part,  non-existent.  A 
student  of  the  problem  might  well  ask.  If 
such  patterns  are  not  clearly  delineated  by 
orderly  processes  of  administrative  perform- 
ance measurement,  if  bureaucrats  do  not  use 
complaints  and  grievances  known  to  them  as 
a  tool  for  measvirlng  performance  and  mak- 
ing reforms,  are  they.  In  fact,  keeping  up 
with  the  demands  of  their  Jobs  In  todays 
urban  life — an  era  which  demands  not  only 
technical  competence  but  social  awareness 
and  leadership? 

Cities  can  do  a  much  better  Job  of  keeping 
ttined  to  the  stirrings  within  their  commu- 
nities. Improved  complaint  and  grievance 
machinery  can  be  of  prime  assistance  In  this 
regard  because  it  can  lead  to  sustained  policy 
considerations  and  administrative  Innova- 
tions. However,  even  great  Improvements  In 
existing  mechanisms  cannot  provide  all  the 
help  a  citizen  may  need  when  confused  by  or 
In  conflict  with  the  officials  who  administer 
public  affairs.  As  a  recent  American  Assembly 
concluded:  "At  times  the  citizen  must  have 
recourse  to  an  active  advocate  who  can  press 
a  demand  on  his  behalf  or  plan  a  defense 
against  governmental  action.  A  grievance  bu- 
reau cooc«med  with  mistaken  or  Imperfect 
action  c»n.Bometlme8  be  a  valuable  resource; 
the  sometimes  basic  need  Is.  howevr.  for  ade- 
quate legal  services." 

Civil  rights  activists  have  many  govern- 
menU  "running  scared."  This  causes  them  to 
Improvise  to  meet  crisis  situations  in  redress- 
ing citizen  grievances.  But,  because  the  panic 
button  has  been  pushed,  very  little  lasting, 
reasoned,  orderly  public  administration  re- 
sults. Governments  have  tended  to  develop 
impromptu  responses  to  pressures  rather  than 
structured.  operational,  institutionalized 
methods  for  redressing  citizen  grievances.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  planned,  phased  ad- 
ministrative or  structural  reform  that  could 
make  our  governments  better  able  to  handle 
grievances  as  part  of  our  experiment  with 
democratic  self-government. 

Some  who  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
Americanized  Ombudsman  often  sound  like 
idealists  arguing  for  a  perfect  institution  in 
an  Imperfect  wcMrld.  Those  who  assume 
this  posture  of  militant  advocacy,  particu- 
larly In  legislative  debate,  should  realize  that 
it  Is  dlfflcult  to  deal  with  complexities.  The 
Ombudsman  s  not  snake  oil.  Selling  it  as  a 
panacea  for  society  at  large  does  the  concept 
an  Injustice.  The  office  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  replacement  for  genuine  reform  In 
the  structure  of  government,  most  particu- 
larly a  complete  overhaul  of  the  methods  for 
providing  people-oriented  services.  While  we 
have  tinkered  with  different  approaches  to 
top-level  administration  and  community- 
level  contact  points,  such  as  In  California's 
multi-service  centers,  we  have  not  begun 
to  deal  with  the  basic  problem.  The  Ombuds- 
mui,  at  best,  is  a  supplemental  remedy  for 
the  redress  of  citizen  grievances.  Where  ma- 
jor administrative  surgery  is  required  he 
would  be  but  a  band-aid. 

Even  if  the  perfect  city  existed,  its  citizens 
would  find  some  cause  for  complaint.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  perfect  city  and  the  not-so- 
perfect  one,  hear  and  respond  to  its  citizens 
by  finer  tuning  of  the  complaint  and  griev- 
ance handling  machinery.  A  city  council  or 
board  of  county  supervisors  serving  In  a 
quasi-Judicial,  executive  and  legislative 
capacity  makes  it  easy  for  a  citizen  to  ap- 
proach that  level  of  government  and  even- 
tually get  to  the  right  place.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  where  there  is  a  blurring  to- 
gether of  the  functions,  eliminating  the  tra- 
ditional checks  and  balances,  a  third  party 
critic  may  be  of  particular  help  to  the  citi- 
zen confronted  with  a  council  which  Is  not 
receptive  to  his  complaint. 

A  city  manager  operates  as  an  Ombuds- 
man in  the  sense  that  he  tries  to  keep  his 
government  operating  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically, but  the  machinery  may  be  so 
c^>erated,  yet  completely  Ignore  the  human 
element.   Purth»,    problems    with    mlnorl- 
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ties  not  well  represented  in  existing  power 
structures  and  the  bewilderment  of  indi- 
viduals caught  up  in  complex  government 
are  not  necessarily  provided  for  by  capable 
chief  administrative  officers.  An  additional 
caution :  Although  a  manager  can  serve  in 
some  of  the  capacities  of  an  Ombudsman, 
he  would  not  necessarily  be  altruistic  enough 
to  criticize  his  own  administration. 

Communication  between  the  citizen  and 
his  government  is  at  the  heart  of  any  griev- 
ance procedure.  Residents  must  be  aware 
of  where  government  is  and  what  It  Is  doing; 
government  must  be  able  to  hear  what  citi- 
zens want  and  need. 

The  best  solution  for  any  citizen  with  a 
complaint  is  to  have  well-trained  govern- 
ment personnel  working  in  the  community 
to  receive,  process  and  handle  grievances — 
quickly,  cheaply  and  fairly  A  social  plan- 
ning department,  for  example,  can  make  a 
special  effort  to  hear  the  complaints  from 
low  Income  groups  that  are  not  brought  to 
city  hall.  A  .smoothly  functioning  govern- 
ment that  listens  and  is  willing  to  learn  has 
less  need  for  elaborate  grievance  mecha- 
nisms than  one  that  is  not. 

The  obvious  first  step  Is  not  a  lemming- 
like  surge  toward  a  new  and  glamorized  po- 
tential Lorelei  but  a  simple  desire  to  hear 
citizen  complaints.  Every  operating  official 
can  do  it. 
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National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops — 
Resolutions  on  Peace 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  represents  our  Nation's  largest 
religious  body  with  over  46  million  mem- 
bers. In  their  last  two  meetings  they 
issued  resolutions  which  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  moral  sensitivity  of  the 
American  people  has  increased  and  in- 
tensified in  the  face  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  statements  define  citizens'  re- 
sponsibilities arising  from  present  de- 
velopments In  the  tragic  war  in  South- 
east Asia  with  these  words: 

Everyone — government  leaders  and  citizens 
alike — must  be  prepared  to  change  our  course 
whenever  a  change  in  circumstances  war- 
rants it. 

I  believe  that  these  two  resolutions  de- 
serve our  sincere  attention,  especially 
since  they  were  issued  by  the  leaders  of 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  we 
represent.  Therefore  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  "Resolution  on 
Peace"  and  the  "Statement  on  Peace": 
RESOLtmoN  ON  Peace 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  meeting  in  Washington  last  year  said 
in  their  statement  on  Peace  Issued  on  No- 
vember 18,  1966.  "There  is  a  grave  danger 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  war  In 
Vietnam  may  in  time  diminish  our  moral 
sensitivity  to  its  evils."  The  intervening  time 
and  the  reactions  of  responsible  segments 
of  our  society  have  pitjved  that  the  moral 
sensitivity  of  the  American  people  has  not 
diminished  but  in  fact  increased  and  Intensi- 
fied. We  Interpret  this  as  a  witness  of  the 
ever-deepening  yearning  of  the  American 
people  for  peace  and  an  increasing  horror  of 
the  evils  of  war. 

This  longing  for  peace  has  been  expressed 
in  extreme  reactions  for  and  against  our 
presence  In  Vietnam.  This  has  resulted  In 


considerable  division  among  our  people.  Our 
deep  concern  for  oiur  people  on  the  battlefield 
as  well  as  on  the  home  front  forces  us  to 
plead  for  more  rational  debate  and  greater 
solicitude  for  mutual  understanding.  In  the 
longing  for  peace  we  ought  not  to  forget  our 
moral  and  civic  responsibilities.  We  embrace 
with  great  compassion  the  peoples  of  the 
lands  who  suffer  the  hardships  of  prolonged 
war. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  the  repeated 
efforts  of  our  government  to  negotiate  a 
termination  of  confilct.  Despite  the  rebuffs 
to  these  efforts,  our  government  is  urged  to 
continue  with  even  greater  determination 
and  action  in  the  cause  of  negotiation.  We 
extend  this  plea  to  the  governments  of  the 
world  and  urge  them  to  Join  earnestly  In  the 
search  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not 
pleading  for  peace  at  any  price — we  are 
pleading  and  prajing  for  that  peace  recently 
described  by  Pope  Paul  as  "never  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Justice  for  nations  nor  from  free- 
dom for  citizens  and  peoples." 

Statement     on     Peace     of    the     National 
Conference  of   Catholic  Bishops 

Our  common  humanity  demands  that  all 
people  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one 
another.  This  peace  will  exist  only  if  the 
right  order  established  by  God  Is  observed, 
an  order  which  is  based  on  the  requirements 
of  human  dignity.  Everyone,  therefore,  must 
be  vitally  and  personally  concerned  about 
correcting  the  grave  disorders  which  today 
threaten  peace.  As  Catholics  we  are  members 
of  the  Church  which  Pope  Paul  has  called 
a  "messenger  of  peace." 

We,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United 
States,  consider  it  our  duty  to  help  magnify 
the  moral  voice  of  our  nation.  Thl*  voice, 
fortunately,  is  becoming  louder  and  clearer 
because  it  is  the  voice  of  all  faiths.  To  the 
strong  words  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America, 
and  other  religioiis  bodies,  we  add  our  own 
plea  for  peace.  Our  approaches  may  at  times 
differ,  but  our  starting  point  (Justice)  and 
our  goal  (peace)  do  not. 

While  we  cannot  resolve  all  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  clearly 
our  duty  to  insist  that  they  be  kept  under 
constant  moral  scrutiny.  No  one  is  free  to 
evade  his  personal  responslbllty  by  leaving  it 
entirely  to  others  to  make  moral  Judgments. 
In  this  connection,  the  Vatican  Council 
warns  that  "men  should  take  heed  not  to 
entrust  themselves  only  to  the  efforts  of 
others,  while  remaining  careless  about  their 
own  attitudes.  For  government  officials,  who 
must  simultaneously  guarantee  the  good  of 
their  own  people  and  promote  the  universal 
good,  depend  on  public  opinion  and  feeling 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent."  ' 

peace   and   modern   warfare 

While  It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  state- 
ment to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Church's  total  teaching  on  war  and  peace. 
It  seems  necessary  to  review  certain  basic 
principles  if  the  present  crisis  is  to  be  put 
in  its  proper  moral  perspectives. 

We  reaffirmed  at  the  Council  the  legitmate 
role  of  patriotism  for  the  well-being  of  a 
nation,  but  a  clear  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween true  and  false  patriotism:  "Citizens 
should  develop  a  generous  and  loyal  devotion 
to  their  country,  but  without  any  narrowing 
of  mind.  In  other  words,  they  must  always 
look  simultaneously  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  family,  which  Is  tied  together 
by  the  manifold  bonds  linking  races,  peo- 
ples anU  nations."  = 

But  these  limits  on  patriotism  do  not  rule 
out  a  country's  right  to  legitimate  self-de- 


'  Pastoral  Constitution  on,  the  Church  in 
the  Modern  World,  Part  n.  Chapter  V,  Sec- 
tion 1  (The  Documents  of  Vatican  I!,  Guild 
Press,  New  York,  p.  296) 

» Ibid.  Part  II,  Chapter  IV,  p.  286 
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fense.  While  making  It  clear  that  all  means 
short  of  force  must  first  be  used,  the  Council 
restated  the  traditional  teaching  regarding 
the  right  of  self-defense:  "As  long  as  the 
danger  of  war  remains  and  there  is  no  com- 
petent and  sufficiently  powerful  authority 
at  the  international  -.evel,  government  can- 
not be  denied  the  right  to  legitimate  de- 
lenoe  "  '  And  what  a  nation  can  do  to  defend 
Itself,  it  may  do  to  help  another  In  Its  strug- 
gle against  aggression. 

In  the  conduct  of  any  war,  there  must  be 
moral  limits:  "Any  act  of  war  aimed  ind  s- 
criminately  at  the  destruction  of  entire 
cities  or  of  extensive  areas  along  with  their 
population  is  a  crime  against  God  and  man 
himself.  It  merits  univocal  and  unhesitating 
condemnation.'' '  Moreover,  as  the  Council 
also  reminded  us,  the  fact  that  a  war  of  self- 
defense  has  unhappily  begun  does  not  mean 
that  any  and  all  means  may  be  employed  by 
the  warring  parties. 

While  the  stockpiling  of  scientific  weapons 
serves  for  tlie  present,  :«  a  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression, the  Council  has  warned  us  that 
"the  arms  race  in  which  so  many  countries 
are  engaged  is  not  a  safe  way  to  preserve  a 
steady  peace."  '^  Indeed,  it  is  a  "treacherous 
trap  for  humanity."  Far  from  promoting  a 
sure  and  authentic  peace.  It  actually  fosters 
war  by  diverting  resources  which  could  be 
better  used  to  alleviate  the  humnn  misery 
which  causes  war.  In  their  urgent  plea  lor 
disarmament,  however,  the  Council  Fathers 
understood  that  it  will  be  effective  only  if 
It  Is  universal  and  if  there  are  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  it. 

The  Council  commended  those  citizens 
who  defend  their  nation  against  aggression. 
They  are  "instruments  of  security  and  free- 
dom on  behalf  of  their  people.  As  long  as 
they  fulfill  this  role  properly  they  are  mak- 
ing a  genuine  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace."  '  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  pointed  out  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  those  who  conscientiously  ob- 
ject to  bearing  arms:  "It  Eeems  right  that 
laws  make  humane  provisions  for  the  care 
,  of  those  who  for  reasons  of  conscience  refuse 
to  bear  arms;  provided,  however,  that  they 
accept  some  other  form  of  service  to  the  hu- 
man community." " 


PRINCIPLES    PUT    TO    WORK 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  how  are 
we  as  Americans  to  Judge  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam?  What  can 
we  do  to  promote  peace? 

Americans  can  have  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  leaders  as  long  as  they  work 
for  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Their  clforts  to 
find  a  solution   to   the  present  impasse  are 
weU   known.  We  realize   that  citizens  of  all 
faiths    and    of    differing    political    loyalties 
honestly  differ   among   themselves   over   the 
moral  issues  Involved  in  this  tragic  conflict. 
While  we  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  resolve 
these  issues  authoritatively,  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  as  they  are  known  to  us.  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  argue  that  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam is   Justified.   We   share   the   anguish  of 
oiu-  government  officials  in  their  awesome  re- 
sponsibility   of    making    life-and-death    de- 
cisions about  our  national  policy  in  Vietnam. 
We  commend  the  valor  of  our  men  in  the 
armed   forces,   and  we  express   to   them   our 
debt  of  gratitude.  In  our  time,  thousands  of 
men  have  given  their  lives  in  war.  To  those 
who   loved   them,  we   express  our  sorrow  at 
their  loss  and  promise  our  constant  prayers. 
But  we   cannot   stop   here.   While   we   can 
conscientiously  support  the  position  of  our 
country   in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is 
the  duty  of  everyone  to  search  for  other  al- 
ternatives. And  everyone— government  lead- 
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ers  and  (.Itizens  alikt^must  be  prepared  to 
change  our  course  whenever  a  chanjje  in  cir- 
cumstances warrants  it. 

This  can  be  done  effectively  only  if  we 
know  the  facts  and  Issues  involved.  Within 
the  limits  Imposed  by  our  national  security, 
therefore,  we  must  always  insist  that  these 
facts  and  issues  be  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic so  that  they  can  be  considered  In  their 
moral  context. 

On  tbe  basis  of  our  knowledge  .ind  unaer- 
st-mdinsr  of  the  current  situation,  we  are  cilso 
bound  alwaVE  to  make  sure  that  our  govern- 
ment docs,  in  f.ict.  pursue  every  po.<slbllity 
which  offers  even  the  slightest  Impe  of  a 
peaceful  .settlement.  And  we  inu.st  cleariy 
protest  whenever  there  Is  a  damper  that  the 
connict  win  be  escal.ited  beyond  morally  ac- 
ceptable limits. 

On  a  broader  level,  we  must  support  our 
government  In  its  efforts  to  negoti.ite  a  work- 
able lormula  lor  disarmament.  What  we  seek 
is  not  unll.iteral  disarmament,  but  one  pro- 
ceeding in  the  words  of  the  Council,  ".it  .m 
equal  pace  according  to  agreement,  and 
backed  up  bv  authentic  :.nd  workable  safe- 
guards "  ^  We  commend  the  officials  of  our 
country  and  others  for  their  rontributlon  to 
the  proposed  Treaty  against  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation which,  hopefully,  will  soon  become 

a  realltv. 

Moreover,  we  must  use  every  resource 
available,  as  a  nation,  to  help  alleviate  the 
ba<^ic  causes  of  war.  If  the  Gocl-glven  human 
dlenitv  of  the  people  of  poorer  nations  is  not 
to  become  an  illusion,  these  nations  must  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
needs  of  their  citizens.  We  must  lielp  them 
do  this.  The  economically  developed  nations 
of  the  world  as  Pope  John  insisted  in  his 
great  encvclical.  Pacem  in  Terris.  must  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  which  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  so  that  every  man.  woman  and 
child  m  the  world  may  be  able  "to  live  in 
conditions  more  in  keeping  with  their  human 
dignity."  • 

THE    SECOND    MILE 

There  Is  a  grave  danger  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  war  in  Vietnam  may, 
in  time  diminish  our  moral  sensitivity  to  its 
evils  Everv  means  at  our  disposal,  therefore, 
must  be  used  to  create  a  climate  of  peace  In 
this  climate,  praver.  personal  example,  study, 
discussion  and  lectures  can  strengthen  the 
will  for  peace.  We  must  advocate  what  we  be- 
lieve are  the  best  methods  of  promoting 
peace:  mutual  agreements,  safeguards  and 
inspection:  the  creation  of  an  international 
public  authorltv  to  negotiate  toward  peace. 
Above  all.  in  its  peace-making  efforts,  we 
must  support  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
which  in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul,  marks  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  mankind,  from 
which  retreat  must  never  be  admitted,  but 
from  which  it  is  necessary  that  advance  be 

made."  '" 

We  ask  everv  person  of  good  will  to  support 
with  praver  the  Holy  Father's  plea  lor  a 
Christmas  cease-fire.  May  it  open  the  way  to 
liisting  peace.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
Christian  must  be  the  persistent  seeker  in  the 
Gospel,  the  man  willing  to  walk  the  second 
mile  (cf.  Matt.  5:42.)  He  walks  prudently, 
but  he  walks  generously  and  he  asks  that  all 
men  do  the  same. 

As  Catholics  we  walk  in  pood  company. 
Pope  Paul,  in  his  recent  encyclical  on  peace, 
cried  out,  in  God's  name,  to  stop  war.  We  pray 
God  that  the  sacrifices  of  us  all.  our  prayers 
as  well  as  our  filtering  efforts  toward  peace. 
vvi'l  hasten  the  dav  when  the  whole  world  will 
echo  Pope  Paul's  historic  words:  "No  more 
war.  war  never  again!"  " 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
nationali.^t  economic  export.-;,  to  advance 
their  ••pai)Pr  pold."  aie  now  swarminE?  to 
protect  Iheir  invoptmrnt.':.  Having  suc- 
ccssfullv  promoted  the  iwwer  to  drain 
the  Uniied  StaU-s  of  gold,  they  now  seek 
to  influence  foreign  governments  to  re- 
duce protective  tariffs  and  thus  encour- 
age U.S.  exporUs— foreign  aid  on  ea.«y 
U.S.  credit,  of  course. 

Some  economists  i>er.';ist  in  a  solution 
of  confu.sinu  the  cau.se  rather  than  .solv- 
inp  the  problem. 

Wliv.  for  example,  should  our  citizens 
be  laxed  to  travel  in  a  foreisin  land  when 
lax-exempt  foundations,  such  as  Ford 
Foundation,  rive  U  S.  dollars  outright  to 
foreign  i>oliticians.  Foundation  t-rants  In 
cash  are  redeemable  in  !'old.  Cash  from 
foundation.^  al.so  contributes  to  the  bal- 
ancc-of-payments  deficit— much,  much 
more  than  private  citizens'  spendtnp. 

So  why  should  Congress  beg  the  dia- 
mond-studded, pold-plated  foundations 
for  donations.  . 

Let  us  tax  them  and  control  their  in- 
ternational activities. 

I  include  the  A.ssoclated  Press  release 
from  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  the  Associ- 
ated Press  relea.se  on  foundations,  accom- 
panied by  the  text  of  House  Resolution 
1066: 
(From  the  Times-Picavune.  New  Orleans,  La., 

Mar.  26,  1968 1 
Tax-Exfmpt  Units  Asked  To  Donatf  Money 
TO  United  States:  Patman  Proposes  Move 
DtRi.N'c  Viet  War 

(  By  Edmund  LeBreton ) 
Washington,— Tlie  chairman  of  a  con- 
gressional investigating  roniniltt.ee  proposed 
Mondav  that  tax-exempt  foundations  donate 
their  receipts  to  the  government  during  the 
Vietnam  crisis. 

Chairman    Wright    Patm.in.    D-Tex  ,    con- 
tended also  th,at  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  now 
governor  of  .\rkansas.  got  a  bargain   In  an- 
tique automobiles  from  a  fund  he  organlzid. 
Patman's  report  to  a  House  he  heads  said 
the  tax  exemption  granted  charitable  founda- 
tions  was   not   intended    to   help   "rich   men 
indulge  in  their  whims  and  f.ancles." 
The    report   said    .'j96    foundations   siud'.cil 
by  the  subcommittee  had  receipts  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  1965-66.  including  $990  million  capi- 
t'vl   gains.   $39.8   mi:Uon   profits   on   business 
operations  as  well  :is  J 506  6  mir.ion  contribu- 
tions. 

hike  noted 

Patman  suggested  the  foundations  draw 
on  capltil  to  continue  their  domestic  philan- 
thropies. Assets  of  the  596  foundations,  he 
said,  increased  from  S10.2  billion  to  Sla  1 
bilUon  from  1960  to  the  end  of  1966. 

In  Ills  argument  for  foundations  to  turn 
over  -heir  receipts  to  the  government,  Pat- 
man said:  "Grants  to  governments  by  U.S. 
foundations  are  not  without  precedent.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  for  example,  made  direct 
grants  (in  U.S.  dollars)  to  at  least  25  for- 
eign governments  during  the  period  Jan.  1. 
1965-Sept.  30.  1967." 

Pavments  abroad  by  25  foundations,  the 
report  said,  amounted  to  $176  6  million  be- 
tween Jan.  1.  1965  and  Nov.  20.  1967,  con- 
tributing to  balance  of  payments  problems. 
The  total  Included  grants,  purchases  of  for- 
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elgn  securities  and  remittances  to  foreign 
branch  offices. 

••Since  Americans,  at  all  levels,  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  more  and  more  taxes  to 
tbe  support  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations  can  certainly  do  no  less." 
Patman  wrote. 

Discussing  gain  In  assets  over  the  years  of 
foundations,  the  report  said  ten  Ford-con- 
trolled foundations  Increased  from  $2.7  bil- 
lion at  the  close  of  1960  to  $3  1  billion  at  the 
close  of  1966;  13  Rockefeller-controlled 
foundations  from  $1  billion  to  $1.4  billion; 
six  Mellon-controlled  foundations  from  $241.7 
million  to  $5029  million;  five  Carnegie 
foundations  from  $413  9  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion, and  10  Du  Pont-controlled  foundations 
from  $179.3  million  to  $304  8  million 

The  report  said  Rockefeller  acquired  a 
number  of  antique  automobiles  at  a  bargain 
through  transactions  involving  the  Rockwln 
Fund,  organized  by  Rockefeller  in  1956  The 
same  fund,  Patman  said,  purchased  50.000 
copies  of  a  biography  of  the  governor'.s  moth- 
er and  sold  them  to  Rockefeller  a  year  later. 

The  report  gave  this  account: 

The  Rockwln  fund  bought  an  antique  auto- 
mobll«  coU8Ctlon  called  "Autorama"  from 
singer  Jamas-  Melton  in  1960  for  $200,000. 
borrowing  $150,000  of  the  price  from  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Subsequently  the  fund  spent  an  addi- 
tional $25,124  to  satisfy  a  government  tax 
lien  and  clear  title,  then  bought  and  restored 
another  antique  car  at  a  cost  of  $10,252. 

"Additional  expenses  totaling  $52,215  were 
incurred  by  the  fund  in  1961  before  It  trans- 
ferred Its  Interest  in  Autorama'  to  ^nihrop 
Rockefeller  In  satisfaction  of  loans  to  the 
fund  totaling  $211,208.  The  Rockwln  Fund 
Incurred  a  loss  of  $24,710  on  this  transac- 
tion." the  report  said. 

French  Price  To  Aid  United  St.\tes;  World 
Monetary  Overhaul  But  Will  Consider 
Speedup  of  American  Exports 

I  By  Nel  Slls ) 
Brussels.  Belgium. — France  asked  Mon- 
day for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  world 
monetary  and  commercial  system  as  its  price 
for  helping  the  United  States  out  of  Hnancial 
troubles. 

But  the  French  agreed  to  consider  speed- 
ing up.  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
the  operation  of  tarltf  reductions  decided  by 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  talks.  The 
speedtip  would  encourage  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods  abroad  by  dismantling  foreign  tariff 
walls  faster  than  the  American  wall  would 
be  lowered. 

The  six  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market  undertook  to  get  started  with  the 
United  States  before  Easter — April  14 — on 
talks  about  such  reductions.  In  return,  the 
Common  Market  countries  hope  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  putting  a  border  tax 
or  a  surcharge  on  Imports. 

The  six  are  France.  West  Germany.  Italy. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 
willing  to  help 
France,  said  Finance  Minister  Michel  Debre, 
is  willing  to  cooperate. 

"As  usual,"  he  added  m  a  statement  here, 
France  "Is  ready  to  t.ike  its  share  in  the  effort 
required  by  this  cooperation — but  on  condi- 
tion that  beyond  provisional  and  inequitable 
expedients,  a  global  solution  is  sought  that 
wil!  give  a  lasting  solution  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem, following  agreement  by  the  co-jniries 
concerned." 

U.S.  officials  believe  this  means  that  France 
will  try  to  get  a  general  discussion  this  week- 
end at  a  meeting  in  Stockholm  of  finance 
ministers  from  10  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant financial  countries.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  will  attend. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing is  to  complete  work  on  a  new  kind  of 
intertibtional  money  to  be  used  by  central 
banks  in  settling  their  accounts  with  one 
another.  This  "paper  gold"  is  expected  to  go 
into  use  next  year. 
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Meanwhile,  other  nations  want  to  work  out 
ways  of  helping  the  United  States  export 
more  goods  and  stop  the  outflow  of  American 
dollars  and  gold  that  has  badly  disturbed  the 
development  of  world  trade  and  Investment. 

cabinet  ministers 

Debre  came  to  Brussels  Monday  to  sit  as 
chairman  at  a  meeting  of  cabinet  ministers 
from  the  Common  Market  countries :  France. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  plans  for  speeding  up  reductions  in 
customs  c'uties  by  other  countries  in  order 
to  encourage  US  exports  and  to  discourage 
pressure  in  Washington  to  enact  broader 
taxes  and  other  restrictions  on  U.S.  imports. 

Economists  generally  think  it  better  to  help 
the  United  Stat«s  balance  its  international 
payments  by  stimulating  trade  rather  than 
restricting  it. 

H.  Res.   1066 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  he  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  .s'tudy  of  organizations  which  have  been 
granted  exemptions  from  Federal  income 
taxes  under  .section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  organizations 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  section, 
and  whether  modification  of  such  provisions 
would  tae  in  the  public  interest  by  restoring 
to  taxable  revenue  the  incomes  presently  de- 
clared tax  free. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  autlionzed  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  pnxiuction  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
mav  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall   be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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According  to  Law 


order  with  regard  to  these  events.  The 
convicted  individuals  were  tried  and 
sentenced  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  great  outcry  in  Britain  should  more 
properly  be  ascribed  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Labor  government  to  Rhodesian  in- 
dependence. To  view  these  events  as  a 
"racist  atrocity"  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
place  in  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the 
Parliament  of  that  nation  so  recently 
enacted  further  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
State  and  Record  newspaper,  Columbia, 
S.C.  of  March  15,  1968.  entitled  "Accord- 
ing to  Law,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

According  to  Law 

All  the  world  was  "aghast"  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  in  defiance  of  a  politi- 
cally contrived  reprieve  signed  by  the  Queen 
of  England,  hanged  three  murderers  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  It  was  still  aghast 
this  week  when  the  government  hanged  two 
more. 

The  world  aghasts  easily  where  Rhodesia  Is 
concerned.  Thus  it  came  as  no  surprise  when 
Washington,  the  United  Nations,  and  Pope 
Paul  VI  joined  the  British  Labor  party  in 
condemning  the  "atrocity"  as  a  vile,  racist 
act  Was  It  really? 

The  record  suggests  that  it  wasn't  Nor  Is 
It  proven  that  the  rebellious  regime  of  Rho- 
desian Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  is  any  more 
racist  than  many  of  Its  critics  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  It  Is  fashionable  In  world  capitals 
to  condemn  Instantly  any  action  by  that  re- 
gime, whatever  the  merits  of  the  case,  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  ethnic  character  of  its 
leaders. 

Very  little  mention  is  made  of  the  crimes 
for  which  the  five  Rhodesian  blacks  were 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced  to  death  (all  in 
accordance  with  due  process,  a  fact  no  one 
denies)  and  hanged.  Murder  was  the  charge, 
not  murder  of  white  Rhodeslans.  but  murder 
of  other  blacks.  Arguments  over  capital  pun- 
ishment to  one  side,  why  should  the  sen- 
tences not  have  been  carried  out?  Because  of 
the  qvieen's  Intercession? 

That  was  a  farce.  The  Labor  government 
In  London  was  determined  to  press  the  Issue 
of  Rhodesian  Independence  by  requiring  the 
Smith  regime  to  choose  between  Its  own  con- 
cept of  Independence  and  the  queen's  com- 
mand. Thus  pressed,  the  Rhodeslans  chose 
Independence.  As  a  result,  the  split  with 
Great  Britain,  vhlch  might  have  been 
bridged  In  time  by  a  less  fanatic  Whitehall, 
sgems  permanent. 

And,  one  marvels  to  note,  a  curious  event 
took  place  in  non-racist  London  the  week 
before  the  first  of  the  five  Rhodesian  convicts 
dropped  through  the  gallows:  Parliament.  In 
a  spasm  of  hypocrisy,  shouted  through  a  bill 
to  restrict  the  further  immigration  of  blacks. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND    , 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  :5ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  world  has  been  outraged  by  the 
recent  executions  of  convicted  murderers 
in  Rhodesia.  This  outrage  is  curious  in 
that  it  seems  to  be  prompted  not  by  op- 
position to  capital  punishment  but 
rather  by  the  feeling  that  the  ruling 
Government  of  Rhodesia  had  no  right  to 
enforce  its  laws. 

I  believe  that  some  perspective  is  in 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  this  excellent  article 
by  Tommy  J.  Boisseau,  a  senior  at  Jeffer- 
sonville High  School,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
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Tommy,  son  of  Perne  Boisseau.  has 
been  awarded  a  $2,000  scholarship  by 
the  magazine  for  his  essay,  entitled, 
"Five  Minutes  to  Manhood." 

As  the  magazine's  preamble  to  the  ar- 
ticle states: 

It  Is  the  moving  story  of  a  broken  home 
and  a  boy's  struggle  to  understand. 

It  is  an  expression  of  young  life  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Five  Minutes  to  Manhood 
(By  Tommy  J.  Boisseau) 
I  never  did  like  rain  Dark  clouds,  wet  feet 
and  steamed  up  windows  always  sent  me  into 
fits  of  self-pitv  and  built  up  resentment 
against  life  in  general.  I  remember  how  my 
younger  brother.  Bill,  and  I  used  to  come  in 
from  school  soaking  wet.  knowing  that  it 
would  be  at  least  another  two  hours  before 
Mother  would  be  in  from  work. 

We  were  onlv  in  grade  scho<n  but  even 
then  I  knew  that  if  she  and  Dad  would  have 
lived  together  we  could  have  known  what  it 
was  like  to  come  home  to  a  brightly  lit  house 
filled  with  the  odor  of  something  good  cook- 
ing In  the  kitchen,  and  maybe  somebody 
laughing  once  In  a  while.  Somehow  I  resented 
her  for  my  father's  not  being  there.  The  more 
I  thought  of  it.  the  more  I  was  convinced  she 
should  have  overlooked  what  faults  he  may 
have  had.  After  all.  he  made  good  money.  He 
taught  us  to  hunt  and  fish  and  he  could 
really  barbecue! 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  age  of  13.  I 
truly  believed  that  the  earth  was  formed  by 
the  "junction  of  two  planets  crashing  Into 
each  other  accidentally  and  that,  for  the 
most  part,  people  on  earth  hat«l  one  an- 
other. I  believed  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  attended  church  regularly — though  not 
with  much  faith.  I  admit.  I  guess  I  was  on 
the  way  to  becoming  an  agnostic. 

PaU  came  early  in  1963.  It  was  September 
29th  and  a  cold"  rain  had  fallen  all  day.  I 
was  In  my  usual  bleak  mood.  The  house  felt 
cool  and.  as  always.  BUI  and  I  were  Involved 
m  TV,  waiting  as  patiently  as  possible  for 
Mother  to  get  home  and  fix  supper.  After 
three  years  we  were  used  to  being  alone. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  As  soon  as 
Bin  answered  it,  I  knew  something  terrible 
had  happened.  It  was  a  hospital  across  the 
river  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  calling  to  tell 
us  that  our  father  was  In  critical  condition. 
He  had  just  been  admitted  after  the  car 
he  was  riding  in  had  crashed  into  a  tree. 
Four  persons  In  the  car  were  dead  on  arrival 
and  he  and  another  were  not  expected  to 

,  I  knew  that  ■when  Mother  came  In  she 
would  say,  "Why  should  I  care  what's  hap- 
pened to  liim  now?" 

The  car  door  slammed  shut,  and  Mom  came 
In.  Her  hair  was  wet.  Her  hands  shook  when 
I  told  her  about  the  accident.  To  my  com- 
plete astonishment  she  just  said.  "Get  your 
coats  on.  we're  going  over  to  the  hospital." 
Once  there,  she  calmly  made  arrangements, 
at  her  own  expense,  to  have  Dad  moved  to 
another  hospital  where  she  felt  he  would 
receive  better  care.  She  stayed  there  three 
davs  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

Soon  he  began  to  show  improvement  and 
each  day  he  grew  stronger.  Whenever  Bill 
and  I  went  to  see  him  we  couldn't  help 
noticing  that  he  had  new  pajamas,  shaving 
equipment,  magazines  and  plenty  of  cig- 
arettes. One  day  our  TV  set  was  gone.  I  knew 
without  asking  where  It  was.  Sure  enough, 
when  Bill  and  I  went  over  to  the  hospital, 
there  it  was.  I  was  selfish  enough  to  wish 
that  he  didn't  have  it,  but  knew  better  than 
to  say  so.  Every  day  I  wondered,  "Why  Is 
Mother  doing  this?"  Bill  and  I  secretly  de- 
cided that  she  must  have  really  been  to 
blame  for  aU  the  trouble  In  the  first  place. 
Otherwise,  why  this? 

We  knew  Dad  would  have  no  place  to  go 
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for    recovery    after    hospitalization.    Finally, 
after  six  weeks  he  was  discharged. 

When  I  came  in  from  school  Friday.  I 
heard  the  TV  playing  and  there  was  Dad.  all 
propped  up  in  my  bed.  wanting  to  know 
what  time  supper  would  Ije  ready.  For  an- 
other six  long  weeks  he  was  waited  on.  Not 
once  did  Mom  mention  the  past  or  question 
him  about  his  present  way  of  life,  but  when 
the  doctor  discharged  him,  she  quietly 
packed  his  bag  and  told  him  that  Was  all  she 
could  do 

He  left  and  I  don't  remember  hearing  a 
word  of  thanks.  I  st<-><xi  there  wat<-hing  lilm 
go  down  tlie  road  and  I  tirew  up  in  five  min- 
utes. I  realized  why  M»tl,<:-r  had  taken  care 
of  him.  I  reali-/ed  that  pveryoiie  who  expects 
to  live  a  Cliri.--tian  Ufe  must  do  certain 
thinsis.  even  things  tlwt  are  difflcult.  and  that 
faith  in  G.>d  will  give  us  the  strength  that  is 
needed  for  them  I  knew  at  that  i.iument  that 
I  could  face  the  w^rld  and  its  people  with  a 
different  attitude  and  without  the  mlxed-up 
hate  and  resentment  that  liad  always  burned 
\n-lthin  me.  It  w;is  a  .=^trange  feelli.g  and  a 
strange  way  to  appreciate  the  faith  which  I 
had  always  had  without  knowing  it  existed 
within  me. 

Bill  and  Lore  in  high  school  now  and 
preUy  well  grown-up.  We  have  our  share  of 
l>.'U;tIes  and  are  both  far  from  being  angels. 
tnit  ever  !:lnce  the  days  following  that  crash 
which  >^^nuffed  out  five  lives.  I  can  look  at 
the  rain  and  think  of  the  ralr.bow.  I'm  .sorry 
for  the  people  who  died,  and  lor  my  father, 
but  through  them  I  was  given  a  special  day 
to  learn  what  faith   really  means. 
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Wheat  Certificate  Program  Under  Attack 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1968,  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farm- 
er, one  of  the  oldest  farmer-oriented 
publications  in  the  country  published  an 
unusually  perceptive  article  on  the 
wheat  certificate  proeram  by  J.  A.  Shel- 
lenberger,  a  distinguished  aericultural 
economist  at  the  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Shellenberper  has  served 
equally  both  agriculture  and  industry 
for  many  years  and  is  well  known  in  the 
milling  and  baking  industries.  Since  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
farm  program  I  believe  Members  will 
find  Mr.  Shellenbereer's  comments  on  a 
portion  of  this  program— the  wheat 
certificate  plan— very  timely. 
The  article  follows : 

The  Certificate  Controvfrsv 
(By  J.  A.  Shellenberger) 
The  wheat  certificate  program  has  been  an 
important- consideration  of   the  major  farm 
organizations  and  particularly  of  the  wheat 
farmers.   Although    the   present   government 
processing  assessment  applies  only  to  wheat, 
other  crops  such  ns  cotton,  soybeans,  or  to- 
bacco could  also  be  subject  to  a  processing 
levy    should    Congress    decide    to    use    this 
means  for  providing  funds  to  support  acri- 
cultural   prices.   Thus   the   total    implication 
and  impact  of  this  type  of  revenue  measure 
needs  to  be  wL-^ely  i^ppraised  by  farmer,  proc- 
essor and  the  public. 

The  flour  milling  and  baking  industries 
were  generally  opposed  to  the  governments 
policy  of  levying  an  assessment  on  the  proc- 
essing of  wheat.  Most  wheat  grower  organi- 
zations and  wheat  farmers  resented  the  stand 


Wk*n  bv  the  flour  milling  and  baking  in- 
dustries." There  hivs  arisen,  therefore,  a  need 
for  an  impartial  discussion  of  this  delicate 
subject  without  creating  accusations  i.f  bi- 
ing  for  or  against. 

The  following  i.s  a  dit=cussion  of  tiie  -.shoat 
certilicate  pavnu-nt  plan  whereby   llie  proc- 
essor IS  assessed  75  cents  per  bushel  for  all 
wheat  milled  U>t  domestic  lium.m  cuiisunii)- 
tlon    Wiiat  it  ii  helped  will  be  accumpli.slu'd 
is  a  more  svinpathetic  under^tanuiug  ol   the 
pn;l)U'ms  cnated   bv   this  proce.ssing   assess- 
ment      Wheat     certificate     iiaymenls     ii.ive 
caused,  in  many  ir.stancis.  :  ub.st.mtial  nii.'s- 
understandniL's  befAecn   wheat  farmers  .tnd 
wheat   processors.   The    l.icl   that   the   whe..t 
certificate    pavm-'nt    policy    was    opjiosed    by 
a  majontv  of' the  Hour  miUina  inuustry  and 
bome   .vegmenii  uf   the    baking   mdu.stry   has 
erroneously  been  interpreted  by  many  wheat 
growers  in"  many  instances  as  a  conspir.icy  to 
liold  down  farm  jirices  or  Ui.-^inti-rest  .-n  tne 
part    (if    proces.s.jrs    in    wheat   prfHiucers    ac- 
quiring an  adequate  income.  It  :  ccms  t.'.jien- 
tial    to   correct,    if    pi>ssible.   this    mlsunder- 
standinc  among  wheat  producers  .ir.d  wheat 
processors  and  consumers. 

Without  cxcfpllon.  everyone  with  ..ny 
knowledge  or  inU-resl  in  the  wheat  f..rmer 
realizes  that  market  prices  .ire  low  in  rela- 
tion to  what  the  farmer  must  pay  lor  l.ie 
gotKls  and  .ser\iccs  h.-  buys.  Certainly  the 
milling  ,.nd  bikiOK  industries  would  have  no 
lomcal  rea.son  for  wishing  to  deprive  the 
wh.ent  larmer  of  a  fair  return  lor  his  invest- 
ment and  1  ibor.  Whatever  the  price  of  wheat 
may  be.  all  proce.'i.sors  pay  that  price;  there- 
fore the  competition  for  the  .--.ale  of  Hour 
or  bread  made  from  wheat  is  bsused  on  the 
«;.ame  price  .structure  regardless  of  the  price 
farmers  receive  However,  the  i)rice  of  wheat 
in  the  UK.  relative  to  the  world  price  is.  of 
cour'^e  of  concern  to  the  prrK-es,sor  who  con- 
tempUites'cxport  sales  For  that  reason,  there 
are  legitimate  reasons  for  ol-)jectlng  to  wheat 
price  increases  by  segments  of  the  milling 
industry. 

liowe'ver.  It  lias  always  been  the  position 
of  the  millin.t  industry  that  the  wheat  pro- 
ducfr  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  prod- 
uct in  the  marketplace.  Recent  discussions 
on  risins-'  food  jmces  have,  m  fome  inst-\nces. 
indicated  that  the  farmer  is  to  l)lame  for 
the«;e  increases  To  be  sure,  the  price  of  bread 
has  increased  because  of  the  various  econo- 
mic factors  contributing  to  rising  cost  but 
neither  the  wheat  grower  nor  the  miller  or 
baker  i.s  responsible  The  basis  of  the  in- 
c-eased  cost  of  bread,  as  detailed  fully  by  last 
year's  Coiieres'^ional  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject were  hluher  costs  for  l.ibor.  t.-ansporta- 
tion,  social  security  and  ether  taxes,  interest 
and  other  operatine  expenses  in  addition  to 
the  Increased  cost  of  flour  resulting  frcm  the 
certificate  program.  The  miller  must  pay  75 
cents  to  the  Co.mmf>dity  Credit  Corporation 
for  each  bushel  of  wheat  purchased,  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  the  currpnt  market  price 
may  be 

Tliat  wheit  prices  are  too  low  ;s  the 
vltrorous  complaint  of  the  prower.  but  crow- 
ers  should  reali7.e  that  there  is  no  ;  rgani/ed 
opposition  t3  their  contention  that  prices 
received  for  wheat  are  Uw  low  The  mlUm!; 
industry  ccrttinlv  has  not  contested  the 
iirowers'  demand  for  a  hl'-'her  price.  On  the 
other  1  and.  farmers,  and  often  housewives, 
contend  that  t'-^c  mi!l:ng  and  bakinc  indus- 
tries have  increased  the  pric  of  bread  with- 
out gv>d  reason  and  thus  have  derived  con- 
siderable profit.  The  following  tactual  ac- 
count should  dispel   this  notion. 

The  Econcmic  Research  Service  of  t:ie 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  in  each  issue  of  the  Wheat  Situa- 
tion the  marketing  margin  of  the  flour  mills. 
.\!so.  the  National  Commission  of  Pood 
Markeiinc  reports  that  the  national  averace 
of  flour  mill  profits  before  taxes  based  on 
percent  ol  cales  was  only  0.22  of  1  percent. 
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About   85    percent    of   the    totiU    value    of 
products  produced  by  a  flour  mill   Is  repre- 
sented   by    the    cost    of    the    raw    material, 
namely,   wheat.   Wheat  costs  consist   of   the 
price  paid   at  the   marketplace   plus   the   75 
cents  per  bushel  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
Commodity      Credit      Corporation      in      ac- 
cordance   with    the    Food    and    Afjricultural 
Act    of    1962    as    amended.    Normally,    about 
2  28   bushels  of   wheat   are   required   to   pro- 
duce 100  p>ounds  of  flour    Historically,  there 
is  a   close   association   t)etween   wheat   costs 
and    flour    prices;    therefore,    thr    lower    the 
price  of  wheat,  the  lower  tlic  price  of  flour 
and    vice   versa.   Actually     over    the    past    16 
years  the  price  of  flour  has  declined  .slight- 
ly more  than  the   price  of  wheat   not  with- 
.standing    lucre, ised    cost    of    wages,    salaries, 
interest,   equipment,    .uid    muintenance.    etc. 
Considering   what   increasing   the   price   of 
wheat  means  in  terms  of  the  added  cost  of 
flour   which    the   baker   must    purchase,    the 
effect  of  the  certificate  payment  is  apprcci.i- 
ble.  The  price  of  wheat,  basis  Kjnsas  City,  is 
about  $1  70  a  bushel  at  the  time  this  article 
is  written.  It  requires  2  28  bushels  to  pro<Uice 
100  pounds  of  flour  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 226  million  hundred-weights  of  tlour 
consumed   fn   the    US.   per   year.    Thus,    the 
payment  of  the  processlftg  certlflcate  has  cre- 
ated an  added  cost  to  the  miller  above  the 
market  price  of  wheat  of  over  $376  million  a 
year.  This  is  only  the  sum  which  the  milling 
industry    must    pay    for    the    wheat    that    is 
ground  into  flour  and  does  not  represent  cer- 
tificate   payments   involving   other   products 
such    as    breakf;ist    cereals   which    make    the 
pajTnent  to  the  government  .unount  to  be- 
tween $400  and  $450  million  a  year  under  the 
wheat  certlflcate  program.  This  is  a  sizable 
sum  for  consumers  of  wheat  foods  to  pay. 

The  milling  industry  strongly  protests  the 
singling  out  of  wheat  for  such  a  processing 
la.x.  In  contrast,  direct  federal  payments  to- 
taling $1  to  $l'j  billion  are  being  made  an- 
nually to  feed  grain  producers.  Payments  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $750  million  are  being 
made  this  year  under  the  cotton  program. 
These  and  other  commodity  payments  are 
being  financed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
general  revenues  of  the  government.  There  is 
no  commodity  progriun  other  than  wheat 
that  Is  financed  by  a  direct  and  mandatory 
levy  on  the  prcK-essors  and  consumers  of  that 
commodity— so  there  seems  to  be  no  sound 
economic  justification  for  this  special  financ- 
ing arrangement  on  wheat.  Wheat  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  less  competitive  position 
than  other  grains  so  long  as  this  Inequitable 
treatment  continues. 

One  example  is  the  increase  in  rye  flour 
production  in  1966-67  compared  to  the  same 
period  for  the  preceding  year.  The  milling  of 
rye  does  not  involve  a  processing  certlflcate 
and  the  75  cents  extra  cost.  Hence  It  Is  eco- 
nomically advantageous  to  substitute  rye  for 
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wheat  whenever  possible  in  the  baking  In- 
dustry. Baked  goods  that  are  dark  in  color 
such  as  some  cookies  and  cakes  can  be  made 
u.sing  some  rye  to  replace  wheat. 

The  present  certificate  payment  program 
has  caused  the  processor  of  wheat  to  pay  75 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  would  be  the 
case  without  the  payment  and  thus  the  ad- 
dltiimal  raw  material  cost  amounts  to  $1.71 
per  hunilrcd  pounds  of  Hour  produced.  In 
competition  with  otlier  grains,  such  :is  rye, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  or  corn,  wheat  and  wheat 
products  are  seriously  penalized. 

The  millers  did  protest  rather  vigorously 
when  their  first  certificate  payment  of  70 
cents  per  bu.siiel  was  introduced  because  this 
policy  caused,  for  .some  time,  serious  disrup- 
tion i)f  normal  milling  operations.  However. 
most  millers  and  bakers  too,  did  object 
slr<mgly  to  the  proposal  that  the  certificate 
p,ivinent  be  increased  to  $1,25  per  bushel. 
This  resulted  in  the  •tjrcad  tux  controversy  ' 
and  Congress  decided  that  this  was  going  too 
far  and  voted  to  continue  the  75  cents  per 
bushel  .issessments.  Congress  approved  the 
increase  in  ilie  federal  payment,  but  to  be 
taken   from  general   treasury  funds. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  with  the 
Food  for  Peace  programs  as  a  part  of  our 
national  policy  and  wheat  being  the  prin- 
cipal fcKid  grain,  the  certificate  payment  plan 
places  wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  other  grains.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  formulate  a  "complete"  food  for  develop- 
ing countries  based  on  wheat  because  of  the 
more  favorable  prices  of  other  grains  and 
products.  Rolled  wheat  and  bulgur,  which 
have  had  historical  export  markets,  are  also 
more  ditflcult  to  market  because  of  the  cer- 
tificate payment  plan.  In  other  words,  at  a 
time  when  the  farmer  needs  a  better  price 
for  his  wheat,  the  method  used  to  supple- 
ment Us  basic  price  reduces  sales  of  his 
commodity. 

Tlie  right  and  necessity  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers to  make  .1  living  is  not  questioned  by  the 
milling  industry.  Millers  merely  questioned 
why.  .IS  wheat  processors,  they  should  be 
victimized  by  the  payment  scheme. 

The  government's  imposition  of  a  process- 
ing lew  on  the  milling  of  wheat  and  the 
industry's  objection  to  this  form  of  taxation 
are  in  no  way  new.  Both  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  have  had  in  the  past  processing  taxes 
on  all  wheat  processed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Through  1940-^1,  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, collected  a  tax  of  15  cents  a  bushel 
on  all  wheat  processed  and  used  domestically. 
Sintilar  legislation  has  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  in  Argentina.  Australia  and  m.any 
of  the  European  countries.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, have  processing  tax  laws  remained  In 
effect  for  long  because  they  have  not  proved 
to  be  a  satisfactory  long-term  solution  to 
Inadequate  price  support  for  farmers'  wheat 
at  the  marketplace. 
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Tlie  burden  of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat 
is  a  case  for  the  general  theory  of  incidence 
or  shifting.  In  the  operation  of  the  process- 
ing payment  imposed  on  the  millers  of  wheat 
for  domestic  consumption,  the  burden  of  this 
lew  is  shifted  to  the  purchaser  of  flour, 
namely,  the  baker  who,  in  turn,  shifts  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  Obviously  the  persons 
who  finally  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  are 
the  consumers,  who  need  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  do  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tax,  namely, 
tlie  wheat  producer. 

The  processing  levy  on  wheat  falls  on  the 
public  and  is  reflected  in  a  higher  price  for 
bread  and  baked  products.  Experience  has 
proved  repeatedly  that  this  Is  a  questionable 
manner  to  remedy  the  price  situation  for 
the  farmer.  Certainly  the  miller  and  baker 
are  Justified  In  objecting  to  the  processing 
certlflcate  and  their  objections  should  not  be 
regarded  as  organized  opp>osltlon  to  a  higher 
price  to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  by 
some  segments  of  wheat  growers'  organiza- 
tions for  an  added  certificate  payment  on 
wheat  exports.  The  higher  minimum  world 
price  of  wheat  Just  negotiated  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  at  Geneva  by  the  International 
Cereals  Agreement,  when  they  become  effec- 
tive later  this  year  may  not  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  domestic  markets  and  could 
result  in  a  decrease  of  foreign  outlets  for 
wheat.  Higher  prices  usually  create  produc- 
tion expansion.  A  certificate  payment  on 
wheat  exports  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  farmer  higher  prices  could, 
therefore,  result  In  a  loss  of  markets  ajid 
thus  in  net  lose  in  the  eventual  total  funds 
available  to  growers.  The  desire  and  hope  of 
the  negotiators  has  been  a  higher  price  for 
wheat  for  the  farmer  and  an  expanded  export 
market. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  impartial  review  of 
the  processing  tax  on  wheat  will  contribute 
to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  among 
wheat  producers  and  wheat  processors.  At 
least  it  should  help  wheat  farmers  compre- 
hend that  their  best  customers,  namely,  the 
flour  millers  and  bakers  are  not  against  them. 
It  Is  definitely  not  true  that  the  millers  and 
bakers  are  unsympathetic  to  the  farmers' 
wheat  price  problems. 

Those  who  advocate  taxes  on  wheat  pro- 
cessing should  realize  that  this  means  of 
providing  revenue  to  bring  a  higher  selling 
price  for  wheat  is  an  old  and  often  tried 
method  of  providing  help  to  farmers.  As  a 
revenue  means  the  processing  tax  never  lasts 
long  because  it  disrupts  the  processing  In- 
dustry, results  in  an  increase  of  bread  prices 
and  reduces  the  volume  of  wheat  processed. 
Both  farmers  and  the  flour  milling  in- 
dustry share  in  the  present  cost-price  squeeze 
and  therefore  they  need  more  than  ever  to 
work  together  and  to  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems which  each  shares. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Alfred  J.  Thomas, 
S  T  D  ,  St  Paul's  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  Red  Lion,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  we  invoke  Thy  guid- 
ance m  this  day  of  work  for  our  Congress 
of  our  loved  America, 

When  a  cross  is  laid  upon  us.  suffer  us 
not  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are 
able,  and  .•^how  us  the  way  to  deliver- 
ance. Uphold  us  in  our  trials,  that  we 
neither  falter  nor  waver  in  the  faith,  nor 
doubt,  nor  despair  of  Thy  power,  but 
that,  as  Thou  knowest  how  to  deliver  the 
tiodlv  out  of  temptation,  we  may  in 
patience,  meekness,  and  trust  leave  all 
Things  in  Thy  saving  liands. 

Make  us  equal  to  our  high  trusts, 
leverent  in  the  use  of  freedom,  just  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  generous  in  the 
protection  ot  weakness. 

May  wi.sdom,  knowledge,  and  sensi- 
tivityto  Thy  will  for  men  be  the  stability 
of  our  times,  and  our  deepest  trust  be  in 
Thee,  the  Lord  of  nations,  and  the  King 
of  kings:  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE   TO   FILE  REPORT 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.   15822. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Hou-^e  is  requested,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month. 


PERmSSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFJ'AIRS.  COMMITTEE 
ON   INTERIOR   AND   INSUL-\R   AF- 
FAIRS,   TO    SIT    TODAY    DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that   the   Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  nermit- 
ted  to  ."^it  today  during  ceneral  debate. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXIV 508— Part  7 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  74 1 

Wbcrx,                  Hanna  Riegle 

.\nderson.             Harsha  Rivers 

Tenn.                 Hawkins  Rosienkowskl 

Battin                   Helstoski  Roth 

Brademaa            Holland  Roush 

Brav                     Keo  St.  Onge 

Convers                King.  Calif .  S.Mden 

Davis  Ga             KluczynsKl  StubbU-held 

Dawson                Kuykendall  Taft 

now                      Kvros  league,  lex. 

I-  dwards,  Calif.  Lefgett  runney 

Edwards,  La.       Lloyd  Van  Deerlm 

rascell                   Miller,  Calif.  .  ;.rdcr  JiL-t 

T  ^,rd                       Morton  Wans 

V^'i'uiam  D.       Murphy.  111.  Wiciuns 

Fuqua                   Mvera  Wilson. 

Gettvs                   O'Hara.  Dl.  Charles  H. 

,  ,,-.iv                      O'Konski  Wrmhi 

Green,  Oreg.        Patman  Wyact 

Ourney                Pucinski  ^ablocki 
HaL-an"                   Resnick 

The  SPEAKER.   On  this  rollcall  374 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.                 

PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
MERCHANT    MARINE    ANT)    FISH- 
ERIES TO  IILE  REPORTS 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

ixnanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  iiave 

until  midnight  Friday  to  file  reports  on 

HR.  13781  and  H.R.  15979. 
The  SPE.'^.KER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HR.  15822  LTNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculttu-e  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow to  file  a  repoit  on  the  bill  H.R. 

15822. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ub.icrtion. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  lO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  liave  until  nnd- 
mght  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  so- 
called  joint  industry  promotions  bill, 
H.R. 15198. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
T^pntiickv  "^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
because  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  told  us  about  this  before,  is  it  a  fair 
prestmiption  that  all  of  the.se  unani- 
mous-consent requests  for  the  filing  of 
bills  by  midnight  are  in  order  that  they 
may  be  on  the  calendar  of  suspensions 
on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  H.R.  15198. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
-entlcman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    ;equest    of    the    yentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATION.\L  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  SAVE 
YOUR  BREATH  MONTH 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution 
•  HJ.  Res.  933)  to  proclaim  National 
Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  lomt 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


planation,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
isan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEOPLE  SUPPORT  JOHNSON 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinoi.<;.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proudly  support  our  party's  candidate  for 
President  in  1968— Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
And  I  believe  the  majority  of  Democrats 
from  all  .sections  of  the  country  join 
with  me  m  .supporting  the  reelection  of  a 
great  President. 

The  American  people  do  not  have  to 
be  reminded  about  all  that  President 
Johnson  has  accomplished  in  their  be- 
half. 

They  know  the  benefits  they  are  denv- 
ing  from  such  programs  as  medicare, 
social  security,  aid  to  education,  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements,  consumer 
protection,  air  pollution  control,  and 
traffic  safety.  The  people  know  the  sreal 
leadership  President  Johnson  has  .i^iven 
to  programs  to  save  and  rebuild  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Those  are  few  Americans  indeed  who 
are  not  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  these 
Jolinson  administration  programs. 
They  will  not  want  a  change  in  1968. 
They  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  a 
President  who  has  kept  faith  with  then- 
needs. 

Lvndon  Johnson  is  the  Democrats' 
choice  m  1968.  And,  most  important,  he 
will  be  the  people's  choice. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON       MERCHANT      MARINE       AND 
FISHERIES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.    15190 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr,    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  cjn.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday  night  to  file 
certain  reports  on  the  bill  H  R.  15190. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  from  Mich- 
igan'' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  shall  address  the  same 
questions  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  M-chigan  as  I  did  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins].  The  pur- 
pose of  this  unanimous-consent  request 
is  to  the  effect  ihat  this  bill  may  be 
scheduled  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  the  suspension  calendar  on  Mon- 
day next? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  ex- 


CHINA    POLICY;    THE    OFFSHORE 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  reniarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obligation  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

1  litre  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
columns  by  Jack  Anderson  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  suggest  that  U.S.  strate- 
gists and  policymakers  are  preparing 
to  ask  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  two  offshore  islands. 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Mr.  Anderson  does 
not  name  the  strategists  who  are  al- 
legedly considering  the  abandonment  of 
a  policy  which  currently  ties  up  several 
hundred  thousand  Chinese  Communist 
troops  on  the  mainland,  constitutes  a 
painful  political  and  psychological  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
Communist  associates,  and  symbolizes  to 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  that  China  shall 
one  day  be  free  again. 

Because  of  the  great  significance  of 
these  two  islands  on  which,  by  the  way, 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  American 
military  advisors,  the  United  Slates 
.should  stand  fiiTn  on  the  position  taken 
in  a  1954  mutual  defense  treaty  v.-ith 
the  Republic  of  China  and  in  a  1955 
ioint  congressional  resolution,  which  af- 
firmed our  support  for  the  defense  of 
Taiwan  and  the  islands  between  Taiwan 
and  the  mainland. 

This  has  been  the  official  U.S.  policy 
under  three  Presidents  for  the  afore- 
mentioned military  and  political  reasons, 
and  also  because  free  China's  troops 
can  be  supported  for  one- twentieth  of 
what  it  costs  to  maintain  U.S.  troops  in 
the  field.  Any  change  in  our  ix)licy  with 
respect  to  the  offshore  islands  along 
the  lines  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson 
would  be  foolish  and  quite  possibly  dis- 
astrous. 

I  will  suggest,  however,  one  change  in 
our  overall  Republic  of  China  ix)licy.  As 
I  urged  last  week  on  this  floor,  let  us 
invite  the  free  Chine.se  to  send  100.000 
of  their  troops  to  Vietnam  to  join  with 
our  men  and  the  many  others  there  to 
guarantee  a  free  South  Vietnam  and  a 
secure  Southeast  Asia. 


EXTENDING  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  AU- 
THORITY OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS  TO  PURCHASE  U.S.  OBLI- 
GATIONS DIRECTLY  FROM  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1113 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1113 

Resolved,  That  iipo.i  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
15344)  to  .imend  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  us  amended,  lo  extend  for 
two  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purciiase  United  States  obligations 
directlv  from  the  Treasury.  After  general  de- 
b.ite.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hotu",  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
live-minute  rule.  At  ihe  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  .idopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  l:>e  considered  as  ordered  on  ihe  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  IMr. 
Martini,  and.  pending  that.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1113 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15344.  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  purchase 
U.S.  obligations  directly  irom  the 
Treasury. 

H.R.  15344  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  vears  the  present  authority  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Re.serve  banks  may 
purchase,  directly  from  the  Treasury,  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  not  in  ex- 
cess of  S5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  The  existing  authority  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  This  direct  purchas- 
ing authority  was  originally  jn-ovided  in 
1942  for  a  period  of  2  years  and  has  been 
extended  periodically  since  that  time. 

It  permits  the  Treasury  to  operate  with 
a  smaller  cash  balance  than  can  other- 
wise be  prudently  justified,  especially 
during  periods  immediately  preceding 
taxpavment  dates,  and  the  authority 
could  also  be  very  useful  in  dealing  with 
situations  resulting  from  national  emer- 
uencies  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1113  in  order  that  H.R.  15344 
mav  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
Mr!  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
•  uentleman  have  information  as  to  how, 
under  this  bill,  this  rule  makes  in  order, 
the  right  and  authority  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  or  conversely  the 
"Fed",  to  be  able  to  purchase  securities 
from  the  Treasury?  In  other  words, 
would  this  just  be  in  the  nature  of  addi- 
tional certificates  of  indebtedness,  or 
are  we  talking  about  a  form  of  partici- 
pation sales  certificates,  or  are  we  actu- 
ally talking  about  "printing  press  money" 
in  large  denominations  that  is  deposited 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  upon  which 
they  m  turn  would  be  able  to  establish 
credit  and  interest  rates  in  their  member 

banks? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  vield,  this  is  a  highly  technical  bill. 
However,  at  this  point  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 


interrogation  which  has  been  propounded 
to  me  bv  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri. 
Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  I  will  restate 
my  question  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

I  simply  want  to  know  how  we  arc 
going  to  make  securities  directly  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this,  with  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover,  fre- 
quent raises  of  the  so-called  legal  Fed- 
eral debt  ceihng,  might  be  the  time  and 
place  in  histoi-y  when  we  would  make 
such  securities  available  at  a  very  dan- 
gerous cost  to  the  increa.se  in  paper 
money  in  circulation  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 'That  is  the  intent  of  my  question. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  had  better  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  an.swer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  is  jast  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  Treasuiw  notes  by 
tlie  Federal  Re.serve.  It  allows  the  Treas- 
ury to  go  in  and  get  funds  quickly  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  in  ca.se  of  any 
catastrophic  condition  that  might  arise 
at  a  time  that  they  may  need  the  money, 
and  particularly,  for  example,  before  the 
income  tax  money  dates  arrive,  at  which 
time  the  Treasury  may  be  short  of  money 
for  just  a  day  or  two.  This  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  short-term  money 
rather  than  go  on  the  market  and  borrow 
money  on  a  long-term  ba.sis. 

I  might  point  thLs  out  to  the  gentle- 
man: that  this  will  be  the  14th  con.secu- 
tive  extension  of  this  legislation.  This  has 
never  been  in  a  controversial  category. 
It  passed  the  last  time  2  years  ago  with- 
out a  controversy.  There  was  only  one 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made 
any  statements  as  I  recall  relative  to  the 
bill.  We  have  always  voted  mianimously 
for  this  on  the  floor.  It  was  voted  out  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
unanimously. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  I  appreciate  the  an.swer 
of  the  distinguished  uentleman.  I  did 
understand  that  it  has  been  extended 
before,  but  I  believe  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  the  centleman  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  outflow  of  gold  is  now 
greater,  the  unbalanced  payments  at  a 
time  of  prosperity  are  greater,  we  have 
demonetized  our  .silver  certificates,  we 
have  removed  the  gold  cover,  we  are  in 
debt  more  and  more,  we  have  planned 
deficits  for  at  least  2  years  in  a  row,  if 
not  13  out  of  the  last  16  years,  although 
perhaps  not  all  plamied. 

But  my  question  then  is:  Are  we  not 
more  likely  than  ever  to  print  S5  bil- 
lion in  securities,  on  which  the  Fed  can 
call  on  the  Treasury?  Under  this  au- 
thorization more  than  at  any  other  pre- 
vious time  in  our  histoiT  does  this  in- 
deed not  amount  to  the  danger  of 
printmg-m-e.ss  money?  If  not.  it  would 
be  i^erfectly  safe  to  extend  it  If  so,  it 
might  be  a  dangerous  procedure. 

I  appreciate  the  centleman  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  This 
is  not  printing-press  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Martin  1. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Hou.se  Resolution  1113  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
bill  HR.  15344. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R.  15344.  is 
to  extend  for  2  years,  through  July  1, 
1970.  the  current  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bani'S  to  purchase  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment obligatirns  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

Prior  to  1942  the  law  required  such 
purcha.ses  to  be  made  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. In  1942  the  statute  was  amended  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
could  purchase  Government  public  debt 
oblieations  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
This  authority  has  been  granted  for  2- 
vear  periods  and  renewed  every  other 
year  since  then.  A  limit  has  been  placed 
on  the  amount  permitted  to  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  of  $5.000.000,000 :  this 
will  be  continued. 

The  authority  is  rarely  used  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  Its  value  is  that  at  times  of 
an  unu.sually  low  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  such  as  shortly  before  tax  pay- 
ment dates,  the  Treasuiy  can  operate 
successfully  becau.se  of  this  autnority 
which  could  quickly  bring  in  additional 
cash  if  needed. 

The  Treasury  supports  the  bill  as  does 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 
The  only  criticism  I  have  of  the  legis- 
lation is  that  it  was  not  brought  up  under 
su.spension  of  the  rules,  because  I  l>elieve 
It  would  have  carried  in  good  shape  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  also  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
they  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
making  this  lecislation  permanent  rather 
than  onlv  for  a  2-ycar  period. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
recall  a  time  when  this  bill  has  been  up 
for  renewal  that  I  have  not  opposed  it 
if  I  was  in  Washington.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said  that  I  was  in 
opposition  to  it  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction':' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not  say  that  you 
were  in  opposition  to  the  bill— I  said 
at  one  time  you  made  an  expression  on 
the  bill— not  in  opposition— and  ii  was 
verv  brief,  at  that  time, 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
main on  his  feet.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
a  question  or  two  concerning  the  bill. 

Is  it  not  tioie  that  the  Government 
could  have  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period 
Sd  billion  outstanding  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill?  It  has  not  happened,  but 
is  it  not  true  that  the  Govemment  could 
have  S5  billion  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  2-year  period,  and  the  only  way 
that  line  of  bank  credit  could  be  retired 
would  be  to  tax  the  people  to  provide  the 
revenue  to  retire  the  Treasury  certifi- 
cates, or  notes  or  whatever  was  issued 


establishmg  credit?  How  else  would  you 
do  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
he  is  right — that  could  be.  But  that  has 
never  happened,  Since  its  inauguration, 
borrowing  has  been  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  has  always  been  on  short-term 
basis  for  a  day  or  two.  The  longest  time 
was  48  days.  You  are  absolutely  right — 
if  there  were  a  catastrophic  condition, 
the  Treasury  could  get  the  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes.  it  could  be  $5  billion 
uuUstanding.  ba.sed  upon  Treasury  notes, 
certificates  or  whatevei'  it  wp.s — in  effect 
it  would  be  printing  iJiess  money;  is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT  I  would  say  that  tliese 
are  Treasury  notes  and  they  would  not 
be  drawn  m  the  manner  that  the  gentle- 
man states.  But  I  do  again  state  that 
under  the  conditions  I  have  just  out- 
lined, if  it  were  neces.sary  under  an  emer- 
gency, this  money  could  be  used  to  the 
maximum  limit  because  the  act  says  at 
no  time  shall  there  be  more  than  S5  bil- 
lion available  lor  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  undeistand  that  there 
is  a  S5  billion  limitation,  but  I  think  the 
House  should  be  on  notice  and  should 
know  that  there  could  be  at  the  end  of 
a  2-vear  period  $5  billion  outstanding 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  It  may  be 
unlikely  that  it  will  happen— but  there 
it  is.  And  I  am  surpn.sed  to  hear  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  say 
that  he  hopes  this  legislation  will  be 
made  permanent. 

I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra.ska.  this  question:  How.  for 
150  vears.  did  this  country  operate  with- 
out this  kind  of  gimmickry  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Government's  finances?  I 
just  do  not  understand. 

This  legislation  ought  to  be  limited  to 
provide  for  short-term  financing— 4  or  5 
days  at  a  time— instead  of  2  years.  It 
should  have  been  strictly  emergency  leg- 
islation if  any  at  all. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
vicld  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  you  will  go  back  over 
the  histoi-v  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  vou  will  find  that  the  longest 
length  of'  time.  I  beheve,  that  this  has 
been  in  effect  has  been  7  days:  in  some 
instances,  only  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  will 
have  to  admit,  because  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  admitted  it  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
law  which  would  prevent  S5  billion  from 
being  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
"that  money  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
finance  in  this  country  would  be  to  levy 
the  taxes  to  take  it  out.  That  could 
happen.  There  is  no  prohibition  in  the 
IcEislation  or  the  law.  Senator  Taft.  the 
•senior  Taft.  when  this  bill  came  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  about  1942,  described 
It  then  as  a  printing  press  money  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Government  at  the 
Federal  level  has  a   rather  fleeting,  to 
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be  sure,  and  an  oft-changing  legal  debt 
ceiling.  It  has  mounted  13  times  in  the 
8  years  I  have  been  here.  Would  this 
So  billion  come  within  the  borrowing 
limitation— this  stabilization,  or  tempo- 
rary indebtedness  as  outlined  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman?  Would  it  come 
within  the  current,  legally  set  debt  limit 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  the  faintest 
idea.  I  imagine  that  if  S5  billion  was 
issued  and  outstanding,  and  it  was 
bumping  the  debt  ceiling,  that  Congress 
would  promptly  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  yes.  thi.s  is 
true.  Borrowing  under  legislation  comes 
under  the  debt  limit.  At  no  time  has  the 
Treasury  borrowed  money  that  has 
lasted  more  than  48  days  under  this  act. 
If  the  Treasury  has  to  go  out  into  the 
open  mATket,  it  would  be  much  more 
costly  to  the  taxpayer.  This  method  of 
borrowing  saves  the  taxpayer  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  tremendous  issue  out  of  my  opposition 
to  this  bill  for  I  realize  the  futility  of  it. 
But  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we 
can  stop  this  gimmickry.  I  hope  we  can 
install  sound  management  of  our  finan- 
cial affairs  so  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
sort to  this  kind  of  potentially  bad  legis- 
lation. That  is  my  fervent  hope. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  those 
who  advocate  and  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion were  genuinely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  this  country  they 
would  provide  that  instead  of  issuing 
interest-bearing  treasury  notes  or  cer- 
tificates, the  printing  presses  would  be 
started  and  there  would  be  an  is- 
suance of  paper  money  in  denomina- 
tions of  common  usage — $1  bills.  S5  bills, 
$10  bills,  $20  bills,  and  so  forth.  At  least 
there  would  be  no  interest  paid  on  that 
form  of  borrowing.  Interest  will  be  paid 
on  the  Treasury  certificates  that  are 
issued  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
banks  that  make  the  credit  available 
even  for  7  days. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  procedure,  you 
understand.  I  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But 
neither  do  I  support  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation for  it  is  further  proof  of  the  mis- 
management of  this  Government's  fi- 
nancial affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son why  the  finances  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  managed  so  that 
temporary  shortages  of  revenue  can  be 
met  out  of  ordinary  borrowing.  This  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  financial  crisis  and  this 
legislation  is  dangerous  in  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  can  be  loaded  over- 
night with  another  S5  billion  of  debt — 
spawned  out  of  what  amounts  to  print- 
ing press  money — and  without  further 
reference  to  or  approval  of  Congress. 

Not  with  my  vote  will  the  Johnson 
administration  or  any  other  administra- 
tion be  given  this  kind  of  power. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  LattaI. 

'By  unan-mous  consent,  Mr.  L/.rr.A  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 


CODE     or     ETHICS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.^e 
Rules  Committee  now  has  under  con- 
sideration House  Re.solution  1099,  other- 
wise known  as  the  code  of  ethics  bill  for 
tne  Members  of  the  House  and  its  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  one 
hearing  on  this  bill  and,  frankly,  this  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  this  House  can- 
not pass  too  quickly.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  work,  and  I  wish  to  compliment 
every  member,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  for  the  work  it  has  done  in 
presenting  House  Resolution  1099  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  point  out, 
in  \iew  of  an  article  which  appears  in 
:he  Washington  Daily  News,  on  page  7  of 
the  March  28  i.ssue.  that  we  cannot  speed 
the  bill  to  the  floor  too  quickly. 

The  article  is  entitled  House  Aide  May 
Run  for  Congress,  $50-A-Head  Party  for 
Front  Money."  It  reads: 

A  House  employe,  who  doesn't  want  to 
dl.sturb  his  $21.0o6-a-year  p.iy  until  he  de- 
rides aeflnitely  to  run  for  Congress,  .ilready 
has  hMi  a  SSO-'a-tlcket  fund-r.^tsing  party. 

Tne  fund-ral;er  was  lield  here  la=t  night 
hy  Capitol  Hill  friends  of  Gary  Prink,  a  S,"!- 
year-old  counsel  for  a  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Sub-Committee. 

Mr.  Prink,  a  Democrat,  said  the  cocktail 
partv  wa,s  iield  to  give  him  some  "front 
money"  in  ills  possiole  candidacy  for  the  sub- 
urban Detroit  House  seat  now  held  by  Re- 
publlr.Tn  Jack  McDonald. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  the  minute 
Mr.  Frink,  a  former  assistant  to  former 
Representative  Wes  'Vivian,  decides  to 
run.  he  mu?t  relinquish  his  position  here 
in  tiie  Houie. 

The  article  continues:  j  .-^ 

■I  win  do  that  if  I  decide  to  run."  said  Mr. 
Pi-lnU.  a  former  assistant  to  former  Rep.  "Wes 
Vivian  ,  D  ,  Mich. ) .  ''I  don't  want  to  quit  until 
I  know  for  sure." 

But  several  Committee  members  already 
were  questioning  the  propriety  of  a  House 
employe  being  the  beneaciary  of  a  fund- 
raising  alTiiir. 

I  want  to  stop  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  say  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
now  having  this  resolution  under  con- 
sideration, I  want  to  be  on  the  record 
as  questioning  the  propriety  of  this  type 
of  fimdraising  dinner  under  the  possi- 
bility— and  only  a  possibility — that  this 
man  might  run  for  Congress.  The  arti- 
cle continues: 

Mr.  Prink  answered  this  by  saying  he  would 
give  back  the  money  should  lie  decide  not  to 
run.  He  has  to  decide  by  June  1,  filing  dead- 
line in  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  law  school 
graduate,  who  has  be«n  active  in  politics 
but  never  has  run  for  office,  said  the  party 
was  the  idea  of  friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  have  been  here  five  terms,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  not  had  any  of  my 
friends  around  Capitol  Hill,  either  on 
their  own  or  at  my  solicitation,  holding 
fimdraising  parties  for  me  and  I  do  not 
want  them  to.  The  article  continues: 

One  of  the?e  friends  is  another  House  Post 
Office  Committee  staffer,  Stewart  Davis,  who 
Mr  Prink  said  had  made  a  "few  telephone 
c.ills  in  my  behalf." 

He  denied,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis  had 
he.»ded  the  fund-raising  drive  or  that  any 
ci'.ecks  were  sent  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Frlnn,  who  went  to  work  far  the  Com- 


nilttee  under  patronage  of  Rep.  Joe  Pool  iD  . 
Tex  I  last  ye.-.r.  .said  all  sollclUtlons  were 
done  over  the  telephone  and  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  said  no  lobbyists  were  Involved. 
Several  members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  criticized  for  fund-raising  activities 
ln\  olvlng  lobbyists. 

■Reallv,  what  we're  dealing  with  is  pea- 
nuts," Mr.  F^lnk  said,  "Just  a  little  fron: 
money  to  get  me  started  If  I  decide  to  run." 
He  added  it  would  take  about  $75,000  to  run 
against  Rep.  McDonald  In  the  suburban 
race. 

Let  me  say  that  is  a  lot  of  "front 
money"  where  I  come  from.  My  cam- 
paign for  Congress  ran  about  $10,000  or 
$12,000.  Certainly  if  one  was  to  talk 
about  $75,000  in  my  district  for  actual 
campaign  expenses  or  for  "front  money  " 
whatever  that  is,  he  would  be  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  proposals  in 
the  new  code  of  ethics  for  Members  of 
this  House  and  employees  indicates  that 
they  are  to  keep  their  own  private  ac- 
counts separate  from  accounts  dealing 
with  campaign  funds.  I  just  wonder  how 
Mr.  Frink  is  going  to  handle  his  "front 
money  "  when  he  is  not  even  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  How  will  he  keep  the  funds 
separate  and  apart  as  required  by  Can- 
on No.  6  of  the  code  of  ethics?  If  he  de- 
cides not  to  i-un  what  will  he  do  with  the 
"front  money?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  is  a  case 
for  our  new  Ethics  Committee  and  it 
should  investigate  such  activities  forth- 
with. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  as  soon  as  this  matter  is  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  in  executive 
session,  I  will  be  voting  to  send  the  res- 
olution to  the  floor,  so  this  House  can  act 
quickly  to  stop  the  solicitation  of  this  so- 
called  "front  money."  We  must  put  a 
stop  to  any  and  all  activities  which  bring 
this  House  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  dinner  tickets  have  re- 
cently been  sold  to  raise  funds  for  a  pro- 
posed congressional  election  in  one  of 
our  States.  A  gentleman  went  to  the  din- 
ner, and  there  was  no  dinner — a  few 
drinks  and  some  sandwiches,  but  no 
dinner. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  thoroughly. 
I  wish  to  further  make  the  observation 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  recipients  of  fundrais- 
ing  dirmers  where  Federal  employees  are 
involved.  Several  incidents  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  and  such  a  practice  is  a 
bad  one,  in  my  judgment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  but  I  want  to  specifically 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  referred,  and  to  whom  the 
article  referred,  is  an  employee  of  this 
House  and  is  specifically  covered  by  this 
bill.  Under  the  temtis  of  House  Resolution 
1099,  it  is  further  required  by  Canon 
No,  7  that  testimonial  receipts  be  used 
for  campaign  and  political  use,  not  pri- 
vate use,  and  certainly  not  for  "front 
money"  by  undeclared  candidates  for 
Congress. 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts,   Mr 
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Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15344)  to  amend  section 
14(b>  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 

Treasury. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordinglv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15344,  with 
Mr.  Abbitt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Barrett!  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WiDNALL]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  March  14 
upon  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  It  is  a  routine 
2-year  extension  of  legislation  first  en- 
acted in  1942  that  has  been  extended  13 
separate  times.  This  bill  merely  provides 
for  the  14th  extension. 

Prior  to  1935,  the  provisions  of  the  law- 
dealing  with  Federal  Reserve  purchases 
of  Government  securities  did  not  pro- 
hibit direct  purchases  from  the  Treasury 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  1935,  how- 
ever, direct  purchases — in  contrast  to 
open  market  purchases — were  prohibited 
by  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  During 
World  War  II  it  was  detennined  that  the 
direct  purchase  authority  should  be  re- 
stored, but  limited  to  $5  billion  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

The  present  authority  expires  this 
Jime  30.  The  committee  report  contains 
agenoy  letters  from  both  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  in  support  of  the  biU 
to  extend  that  authority  for  another  2 
years.  The  reasons  set  forth  for  exten- 
sion can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  It  permits  the  Treasury  to  op- 
erate with  a  smaller  cash  balance  than 
can  otherwise  be  prudently  justified,  es- 
pecially during  periods  immediately  pre- 
ceding taxpayment  dates. 

Second.  This  authority  could  also  be 
very  useful  in  situations  resulting  from 
national  emergencies  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  existing  law 
there  is  temporary  authority  for  the 
Federal  Resen-e  banks  to  purchase  pub- 
lic debt  obligations  directly  frorn  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  This 
tempo rarv   authority    expires   June    30. 


1968.  The  bill  before  us  would  extend 
such  temporarv  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year-period,  namely  to  June  30. 
1970. 

Over  the  years,  this  direct  purchase 
authority  ha's  been  extended  at  2-year 
inter%-als.  The  reason  lor  this  is  that  our 
committee  at  all  times  wants  to  keep  a 
running  check  on  this  authority  to  guard 
against  possible  abuse.  Abuse  of  the  au- 
thontv  would  occur  if  the  Treasury  ever 
endeavored  to  u.se  the  authority  as  "a 
wav  of  life"  in  financing  long-term  re- 
quirements by  calling  directly  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  such  credit. 
The  2-year  extension  requiring  auto- 
matic review  as  the  authority  comes  up 
for  renewal  i:uard.s  ai^ainst  any  such 
continscncy. 

The  authority  has  been  used  sparingly 
and  wisely.  Over  the  past  10  years  it 
onlv  has  been  u.sed  on  five  different  occa- 
.<;ions  in  total  amount  of  S535  million  for 
ijeriods  ranging  from  2  to  7  days  that 
.such  borrowinas  were  outstandins. 

The  direct  borrowing  authority  is  a 
useful  monetary  mechanism  which  en- 
ables the  Treasury-  to  operate  with 
smaller  cash  balances  than  would  other- 
wise be  prudent  and  provides  a  safety 
valve  against  market  upset  of  a  Treas- 
ury issue  should  it  be  made  at  a  lime 
when  severe  disturbance  might  strike 
the  financial  markets.  The  authority  can 
also  be  used  to  minimize  the  disruptive 
impact  to  our  noiTnal  financial  markets 
of  large  transfers  of  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate account  to  the  Government  account 
at  income  tax  payment  dates. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  when 
we  have  reviewed  this  temporary  au- 
thority there  has  never  been  an  occasion 
when  there  has  ever  been  a  question 
about  the  prudent  use  of  this  special  au- 
thority. I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  again  approve  the  2-year  extension  of 
this  direct  purchase  authority  as  pro- 
dded in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15344 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14(bl  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  355).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Julv  1.  1968"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Julv  1.  1970"  and  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1970". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abbitt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15344)  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obU- 
gations  directly  from  the  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1113,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previou.s  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECl'MMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill':' 

Mr.  GROSS   I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  lecommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gro.ss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H  R. 
15,344  to  the  Committee  on  B.anklng  ;>nd 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
l^revious  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recomm.it. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
l)eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. , 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  is 

not  [present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
\vere— yeas  359.  nays  5,  not  voting  69,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  75] 

YEAS — 359 

•\bbltt  Broyhlll.  Va.  Do  vine 

Abcrr.cthv  Buchanan  Dickinson 

i^^dair  Burke.  Pla.  Dlutw 

Adams  Burke  Mas.*.  Dincell 

Addabbo  Burleson  Dole 

Anderson,  ni.  Burton.  Calif.  Dowdy 

Andrew^   Ma  Burton.  Utah  Downing 

Andrews  Bush  Dulskl 

N  Dak'  Button  Duncan 

Ar.nunzio  Byrne.  Pa^  Dwyer 

Arends  Bvrnes,  Wis.  Eckhardt 

Ashlev  CahlU  Edmondson 

Ashmore  Carey  S^^'"^^'  ^'''• 

A'pir.all  Carter  If^*"'!^-  ^• 

Avres  Cui,ey  El  Iberc 

Bar' re  Cederberg  Erlenborn 

Barrett  Cliamberlaln  Esch 

Patf-  r-lancy  Eshlemaxi 

Belcher  Clark  Evans.  Colo. 

BeH  Clausen.  Everett 

Bennett  Don  H.  Evlns.  Tenn. 

Berri-  Clawson.  Del  Fallon 

netts  Cleveland  Farbstein 

Bevlll  Gohelan  Feishan 

Blester  Collier  Flndley 

Bineham  Colmer  Fino 

Blackburr.  Conable  Hood 

Blanton  Conte  FTynt 

ulimk  Corbett  Foley 

Bocgs  Corman  Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Boland  Coweer  ^°7^,;„„„  r. 

Boiling  CTiamer  William  D. 

gQH3i  Cunningham  Fountain 

Bow  Curtis  Praser 

Rrasco  Daddarlo  Frledel 

Bri^klev  Daniels  Fulton.  Pa. 

Brock  Davis.  Ga.  Fulton,  Tenn 

Brooi:c  Davis,  Wis.  GaUflanakU 

Broomfleld  cle  la  Garza  Gallagher 

Bror^man  Delaney  Gardner 

Brown,  Calif.  IXlienback  Garmatz 

-ow!i  Mich.  Denney  Gathlngs 

Brown,  Ohio  'X'.-'  5^*lP° 

3-  ovh'll,  N  C.  Der»'l!c-ki  Giabons 
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aubert 
Oonzalez 
Good  ling 
Qreen,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Orlffltlis 
Orover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kome^y 
Kupiermun 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lai'.tjen 
Latta 
Le^ijett  , 
Lennon  | 
Lipscomb 
Loa'4.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCxiHoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

NUch. 
McFall 


Ashbrook 

Gross 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mac  hen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeKsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ol.sen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  M.xss. 

Ottinger 

Pa-.<man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pr>or 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Hailsback 

Randall         % 

Riirlck 

Rees 

Reid,  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Reuiocke 

Reu=i 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  P;i. 

Roberts 

RoMsoii 

Rodino 

Rjgers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

NAYS— 5 

Hall 

Kyi 


NOT  VOTING— 69 


Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Riim,5feld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schweni^el 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Spilnger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steli;er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teasue,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomiion,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Cniman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigonto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

\\:n:\ 

Wolff 

vvvdlsr 

W\  lie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Youn.; 

Zion 

Zwach 


Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watts 


Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Zablockl 


Snyder 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Battln 
Brademas 
Bray 
Cabell 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dawson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Fascell 
Plsher 

FYelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Goodell 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Ha^an 

Ha-nia 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Holland 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lloyd 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 


Myers 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Koiiski 

Patman 

Pepper 

Philbin 

Puclnskl 

Resnlck 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rotstenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Selden 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frellnghiiysen. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kvros  with  Mr.  Skubita. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  .Albert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  O'Konskt. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  F;\sce!l  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr,  Hanna. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Slack  wiUi  Mr  Selden. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pa.ssed,  H.R.  15344,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Ab- 
BiTT  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  APRIL  1 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
whip  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  request 


of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  have  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar to  be  followed  by  nine  suspensions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  15198,  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industry  promotion 
of  products; 

H.R.  15216,  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

H.R.  15972,  to  permit  reproductions  of 
postage  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances: 

H.R.  203,  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
certain  claims  of  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  15822.  to  establish  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  Oklahoma : 

H.R.  13781,  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966; 

H.R.  15979,  to  prevent  injury  to  lish 
and  wildlife  from  pesticides: 

H.R.  15190.  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  investigation  and  study  of  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans:  and 

H.R.  6347.  i-elating  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Tuesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  there  is  the  follow- 
ing program ; 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  called  the 
Private  Calendar.  Also  to  be  considered 
are  the  following  legislative  matters: 

House  Resolution  1101.  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  1968; 

House  Resolution  1099,  to  continue  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct as  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — subject  to 
Rules  Committee  action; 

H.R.  15856,  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration — open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate;  and 

H.R.  16241,  to  extend  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  by  air  and  re- 
duce exemption  from  duty — subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  legis- 
lative program  which  I  have  just  an- 
nounced, I  would  like  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  will  be  our 
intention  to  call  up  as  early  as  possible, 
but  in  no  event  before  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  15414,  the  excise  tax  bill,  which 
measure  is  now  pending  before  the  other 
body. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reseiTation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  lo  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  ELOQUENT  APPEAL  TO 
COMMONSENSE 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  group's  conclusions  for 
America.  I  recently  read  an  editorial  in 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  congressional 
district,'  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  News, 
which  deeply  impressed  me.  The  writer 
looks  upon  the  problem  in  terms  of  the 
human  equation  and  makes  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  commonsense.  I  think  he  has 
a  message  for  all  Americans.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editorial  follows: 

Black  and  White  Issve 
As  we  trv  to  study  and  absorb  the  recent 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Disorders,  we  can  easily  fail  to  see  beyond 
the  words  of  the  report. 

Our  own  citv  of  Grand  Rapids  experienced 
last  summer,  what  was  termed  a  "race  riot". 
For  three  terrible  days  the  core  city  was  ex- 
posed to  the  hatreds  of  humanity.  Fire,  loot- 
ing destruction  of  property  and  bodily  harm 
becajne  the  order  of  the  day.  Fear  ran  the 
streets  like  a  mad  dog.  Yet  our  own  dilemma 
did   not  compare  at   all  with  riots  in  other 

cities.  ,    . 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  come  up  with  a  seven- 
point  program  wherein  it  states  several  ideas 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro.  Better  gov- 
ernmental services  on  local  levels,  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  police  and  the 
Negro  the  creation  of  two  million  liew  jobs. 
six  million  low  ajid  medium  priced  housing 
units  a  large  scale  effort  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  the  ghettos,  the  overhauling  of  the 
welfare  system,  a  serious  consideration  of  a 
national  system  of  income  supplementation 
are  all  a  part  of  the  report. 

If  the  above  considerations  are  not  acted 
upon,  the  commission  prophetically  warns, 
the  nation  will  then  split  into  two  camps- 
black  and  white.  What  the  commission  falls 
to  recognize  is  that  the  nation  is  already 
split  into  these  two  camps.  There  are  two 
factions!  There  is  racism:  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  only 
between  a  relative  few! 

Whether  anyone  wishes  to  admit  It  or  not, 
there  are  always,  in  every  society,  a  minority 
of  people  that  are  born  aglUtors.  They  live 
to  be  against  r-lmost  everything.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  now  causing  the  strife. 
Both  sides,  colored  and  white,  have  these 
factions.  It  is  nearly  like  the  childhood  dif- 
ferences we  all  have  experienced.  The  fact 
that  little  Johnny  So-and-so  had  a  green  hat 
instead  of  a  brown  one,  or  had  more  money 
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for  candy  than  we  did,  or  wore  shoes  and  we 
didn't.  Our  first  reaction  was  to  "pick  on 
him"  These  strong  arm  groups  in  both 
camps  are  doing  that  today.  The  average 
person  does  not  want  to  die  or  even  fight  a 
deadly  war.  Bargaining  .md  persuasion  are 
their  methods  So  u  -ould  be  with  the  racial 
issue. 

The  f.ict  remains,  however,  that  these  mili- 
tant groups  .ire  a  powerful  lorce  m  our  na- 
tion Both  -sides"  are  gaining  a  solidarity 
that  they  have  never  Ijefore  experienced. Both 
the  Negro  and  the  white  population  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  take  sides.  Forced  to  enter 
into  a  "war"  thev  don't  want  Forced  to  bend 
to  the  will  of  the  minority  groups  within 
their  own  race.  So  we  are  back  to  the  old 
question,  "What  do  we  do  now?" 

Everyone  professes  to  know  the  answer. 
They  have  a  solution.  Good,  bad  or  otherwise 
they  offer  suggestions,  means  by  which  the 
problem  can  be  solved.  Some  are  probably 
more  right  than  thev  know  But  the  solution 
does  not  live  with  one  m.ui.  The  solution  to 
.something  as  explosive  as  the  race  problem 
is  far  beyond  that 

Great  strides  have  been  taken  In  the  past 
few  years  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  poor 
and  'uneducated,  but  apparently  this  has  not 
been  cnouifh  Surveys  .show  that  the  typical 
rioter  in  last  summer's  insurrections  was  a 
teen-.ager  or  voung  adult  He  was  extremely 
hostile  to  members  of  the  oppo.site  rare,  and 
especially  to  middle  class  Neproes.  He  was 
highly  distrustful  of  our  polili'^al  system. 
This  proves  but  one  thing.  .  .  .  that  both  races 
are  fostering  and  rearing  the  prime  elements 
of  our  present  crisis. 

What  both  sides  can  do  is  to  try  Try  to 
talk  some  sense  into  our  younger  generation. 
Try  to  supplv  some  nf  the  needs  to  rid  them 
of 'unrest-  Try  lo  educate  them  into  beins 
members  of  society  and  not  a  societv  unto 
themselves  Trv  to  explain  '.he  basics  of  right 
and  wrong.  Trv  to  make  them  understand 
each  other.  The  wronss  that  our  generation 
and  p.ist  generations  have  created  cannot  be 
righted  by  bloc<lshed  and  hatred  today.  The 
one  thing  that  each  of  us  can  do  is  to  hope 
and  pray  that  .•=ome  method  can  be  devised 
whereby  the  summer  can  be  a  peaceful  one. 
It  can  be  done  if  every  individual  that  cares 
actually  does  something  ;)Ositive  i.bout  it. 


to  consign  railroad  pas.senger  trains  to 
museums  as  Mr.  Ticrney  seems  to  be.  All 
ihey  want  is  cood.  lir.st-cla.ss  decent 
.service.  And   they   .ire  not  gettin:;   that 

today.  „   .,  , 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  nas 
petitioned  Uie  Inteistale  Commeice 
Commi-s-Mon  to  take  six  passenger  trains 
out  of  service.  .     . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  held  public  hearings  and  has  taken 
the  proposed  discontinuances  under  ad- 
visement and  is  expected  to  leach  a  deci- 
sion near  the  first  of  May.  The  case  is 
Finance  Docket  24857  and  involves  trams 
Nos  43  and  46  between  Portsmouth.  Va.. 
and  Chariottesville.  Va.:  trains  Nos.  47 
and  46  between  Ashland.  Ky..  and  De- 
troit Mich.,  and  trains  Nos.  3  and  4  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.,  and  Cincinnati. 

Ohio.  .  , 

In  his  Iowa  speech,  Mr.  Tierney  said: 
Long-haul  intercity  service,  except  for  cer- 
tain tourist  routes  and  perhaps  some  over- 
night service  between  major  cities  cannot 
rationally  be  preserved.  Planes  are  much 
faster  Highwav  travel  has  the  iidvantages  of 
flexibility,  personal  convenience  and  econ- 
omv  The  speed,  comfort  and  economy  of  rail- 
travel  no  longer  exist  for  this  type  of  .service. 
Opportunities  for  rehabilitating  rail  pas- 
senger service  should  be  directed  first  toward 
the  medium-ranee  travel  1 100-250  miles, 
between  den.sely  populated  centers  where 
modern  rail  service  can  provide  competition 
on  a  cost,  service  and  time  basis  and  where 
adequate  patronage  levels  could  be  obtained. 

Two  of  the  trains  involved  in  this  C.&O. 
case  run  through  West  Virginia  between 
Washington  and  Cincinnati  for  a  total 
one-wav  distance  of  599  miles. 

It  is  obvious  from  his  Centerville.  Iowa, 
speech  that  Mr.  Tierney  has  already  pre- 
judged the  C.  &  O.  case. 

I  therefore,  ask  that  Mr.  Tierney  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  in  fairness  to 
all  disqualify  himself  from  ruUng  on  the 
C  &  O.  proceeding  involving  the  discon- 
tinuance of  these  .Mx  passenger  trains. 


CHAIRMAN    OP    ICC    SHOULD    DIS- 
QUALIFY HIMSELF  FROM  RULING 
ON  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  a  widely  reported  speech 
on  March  7,  1968,  at  Centerville.  Iowa, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
terville Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chair- 
man Paul  J.  Tierney  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said: 

No  one  needs  to  tell  the  American  public 
that  rail  passenger  service  is  chronically  ill. 
Many  are  firmly  convinced  this  service  is 
already  outmoded  and  will  soon  be  bedded 
down  "in  our  museums  with  the  Conestoga 
wagons,  the  steamboats,  the  clipper  ships, 
the  stagecoaches  and  electric  streetcars  as 
nostalgic    relics   of    transportation's   p.ist. 

Certainly  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
chronic  illness  is  that  the  railroads  are 
deliberately  downgrading  passenger  ser\-- 
ice  so  thev  do  not  have  to  haul  people. 

The  peoiple  of  this  Nation  are  not  ready 


LYNDON    JOHNSON:    A    PRESIDENT 

OP  ACTION  AND  COURAGE 

Mr    ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
centuries  ago.  a  Greek  historian  de- 
clared : 

To  those  of  vou  who  call  yourselves  men 
of  peace  I  sav  "you  are  not  safe  unless  you 
have  men  of  action  at  your  side. 

How  prophetic  these  words  are  for  our 
time  Fortunately,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  have  a  man  of  action  in  the 

White  House.  v,      ^^oir 

And  fortunately,  for  those  who  speak 
easy  words  about  "peace."  we  have  a 
President  who  is  willing  and  courageous 
in  his  determination  to  find  a  truly 
peaceful  world. 

President  Johnson  knows  that  peace 

cannot  be  won  cheaply.  Peace  in  our 

time  means  sacrifice,  determination  and 

patience  for  us  all.  ^    ,    , 

We  are  in  Vietnam  today  to  help  mo\e 
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the  world  closer  to  the  kind  of  stable 
and  peaceful  community  of  nations  we 
have  long  desired. 

But  we  must  share  the  President's 
determination  to  stand  by  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  And  we  must 
share  his  courage  to  do  what  is  right 
and  necessary. 

The  proclaimers  of  peace  here  in 
America,  talk  the  easy  talk. 

Every  American  wants  peace.  Every 
American  is  opposed  to  war. 

America  does  not  want  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  does  not  relish 
sending  American  boys  into  battle,  10,000 
miles  from  home. 

But  we  are  in  Vietnam  becaiise  peace 
Is  neither  easy  nor  cheap.  Yet,  I  believe 
history  will  judge  the  events  of  these 
days  as  the  turning  point  in  the  free 
world's  resistance  to  those  who  persist 
In  endangering  the  security  of  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

President  Johnson  is  upholding  Amer- 
ica's word  and  our  Nation's  honor.  The 
American  people  know  what  is  at  stake 
in  Vietnam."  And  they  will  continue  to 
support  their  Commander  in  Chief  in 
these  difficult  times. 

I  am  proud  to  support  President  John- 
son today  and  tomorrow.  I  will  join  with 
him  next  fall  in  taking  his  case  to  the 
American  people.  And  I  will  stand  proud- 
ly in  the  Capitol  plaza  next  January  to 
watch  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  take  the  oath 
of  office  as  our  great  President. 


DANGEROUS  IMPLICATIONS  OF  UN. 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  disturbed  by  the  dangerous  implica- 
tions of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  last 
Sunday.  The  resolution  was  pushed  by 
the  Arab  States,  with  the  support  of  the 
Commimist  bloc  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
condemn  the  State  of  Israel  unilaterally 
for  recent  friction  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.S.  delegate  attempted  to  include 
specific  reference  in  the  censure  resolu- 
tion to  the  Arab  terrorist  attacks,  mod- 
eled after  the  tactics  of  the  Vietcong, 
knowing  that  such  guerrilla  aggression 
from  a  privileged  sanctuary  behind  the 
cease-fire  line  caused  the  Israelis  to  feel 
It  necessary  to  strike  the  bases  of  the 
Infiltrators. 

But  when  the  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  failed,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  nevertheless  authorized  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  cast  the  American  vote 
with  the  Russian  and  Arab  delegations 
for  the  one-sided  measure  that  emerged. 
This  resolution  named  only  Israel,  warn- 
ing her,  in  effect,  against  defending  her- 
self against  the  Arab  extremist  raids  and 
provocations. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  now  has  taken 
a  position  that  countenances  the  activi- 
ties of  the  raiders,  who  call  themselves 
"the  Vietcong  of  the  Middle  East."  The 


raiders  are  armed  with  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  weapons.  Some  were 
trained  in  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

The  apparent  policy  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments is  to  use  violence  to  resolve  the 
issues  that  remain  as  a  result  of  their  re- 
fusal to  enter  into  peace  talks  following 
the  6-day  war  of  last  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  encourages 
Moscow  to  go  on  using  the  Arabs  by 
proxy  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East  when  we  provide  them  with  the 
shield  of  this  U.N.  resolution.  Instead 
of  telling  the  so-called  Vietcong  of  the 
Middle  East  to  go  thus  far,  and  no  fur- 
ther, we  have  joined  in  a  resolution  that 
ties  the  hands  of  the  intended  victim. 

Our  vote  for  tliis  resolution  certainly 
does  not  keep  faith  with  our  brave  men 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  holding  the  line 
against  Communist  terrorism  and  ag- 
gression in  the  Far  East  but  apparently 
appea.sing  the  same  threats  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Israel  has  not  asked  for  Amer- 
ican boys  to  defend  her.  She  asked  only 
for  our  support  at  the  United  Nations. 

What  the  administration  has  done  by 
its  actions  at  the  United  Nations  is  to 
indirectly  invite  and  encourage  the  Rus- 
.sians  and  their  Arab  followers  to  pour 
on  the  .steam.  Such  a  resolution  does  not 
inhibit  but  encourages  terrori.^m.  Israel 
is  threatened  with  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions if  she  again  uses  force  in  self- 
defense.  But  the  Arabs  were  not  told  to 
curb  their  own  brand  of  violence. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  are  convinced 
that  our  position  at  the  United  Nations 
was  unwise,  and  .should  be  changed  at 
the  first  opportunity. 


PROVIDING  RELIEF  FOR  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
provide  relief  from  the  alarming  steady 
increase  in  foreign  shoe  imports  for  the 
shoe  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  in 
particular  and  America's  shoe  industry 
in  general. 

It  is  distressing  to  view  the  fiood  of 
shoe  imports  that  is  sweeping  in  on  the 
shores  of  America.  Evidence  of  this  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  imports  of 
leather  footwear  'vere  only  1.2  percent  of 
domestic  production  in  1955,  and  they 
have  jumped  to  22  peicent  of  American 
production  in  1967.  This  represents  an 
import  of  about  174  million  pairs  of  for- 
eign footwear  in  1967,  and  the  result  is 
a  loss  of  approximately  40.000  shoe  jobs 
in  America,  many  of  which  were  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  more  recent  view  of  this  dismal  pic- 
ture shows  that  in  January  of  this  year, 
shoe  imports  were  almost  74  percent 
higher  than  in  January  of  last  year.  If 
this  figure  is  projected  on  an  annual 
basis,  it  would  mean  that  foreign  shoes 


would  capture  more  than  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  market  in  1968. 

These  shoe  imports  are  pressing  the 
shoe  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania 
against  the  wall,  because,  while  the  price 
of  the  shoe  is  cheaper,  the  quality  is 
essentially  the  same.  This  lower  price  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  imported 
footwear  is  made  with  low-wage  labor, 
while  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  is  as  efficient  as  that 
used  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  vividly  points  out  that  the 
survival  of  the  U.S.  shoe  industry  is  an 
immediate  issue  and  one  that  cannot 
wait;  hence,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill  machinery 
would  be  set  up  to  overcome  the  unfair 
competition  cau.sed  by  shoe  imports 
through  either  international  agreements 
or  flexible  import  quotas  that  would  curb 
these  imports.  Such  an  orderly  market- 
ing system  would  keep  America's  trade 
door  open  to  foreign  shoe  exporters- 
providing  whatever  benefit  might  accrue 
to  American  consimiers — but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  set  up  a  schedule  of 
quotas  on  shoe  imports  that  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  American  shoe  man- 
ufacturers and  shoe-plant  workers. 

There  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
shoe  manufacturing  plants  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  suffers  from  these  foot- 
wear imports  generally,  my  19th  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  State  suffers 
particularly.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
total  of  19  shoe  manufacturing  plants  in 
my  district,  fom-  in  Ciunberland  Coimty. 
which  employs  954  indi\iduals,  seven 
in  York  County,  which  hires  2,077 
workers,  and  eight  in  Adams  Cotmty. 
which  has  an  employment  schedule  for 
2,729  employees.  This  is  a  total  of  5,821 
employees. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  then,  that  shoe 
manufacturers  and  workers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  share  substantially  in 
the  payroll  for  the  shoe  industry  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania — in  1966  this  fig- 
ure was  $91,324,000. 

But  shoe  production  in  Pennsylvania 
is  dropping,  being  hard  pressed  by  foot- 
wear imports.  This  production  dropped 
from  90,590,000  pairs  in  1966  to  82.- 
484,000  pairs  in  1967.  a  drop  in  produc- 
tion of  8.9  percent.  This  represents  a 
tiifference  of  8,106.000  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  when  one  realizes  that  it  takes  about 
3,000  workers  to  produce  10,000.000  pairs 
of  footwear,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result- 
ant loss  in  shoe  jobs  is  quite  significant. 
For  those  who  contend  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  benefits  from  these  shoes 
made  in  low-wage  countries,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  consumer  does  not 
always  benefit  from  the  low -cost  shoe 
imports  because,  in  many  instances,  the 
retailer  sells  them  for  a  price  identical 
to  the  shoe  product  made  in  America. 

Over  and  above  all  of  this,  however, 
any  benefit  enjoyed  by  either  the  con- 
sumer or  retailer  would  be  shortrun, 
washed  away  by  the  flood  of  economic 
disi-uption  that  would  flow  in  the  long- 
run  from  loss  of  jobs  for  shoe  workers 
and  loss  of  the  various  economic  dynam- 
ics generated  by  shoe  manufacturing 
establishments. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  trust  my  legis- 
lation receives  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress  in  the  near  future.  'The 
shoe  industry  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  United  States  is  not  an  island  unto 
itself  but  a  part  of  the  economic  main- 
land—if we  let  the  bell  toll  for  the  shoe 
industry,  it  will,  in  due  course,  toll  for 
others  of  our  Industries. 
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GUTTER  TACTICS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  in  Philadelphia,  that 
superb  political  genius,  Mr.  Tony  Ran- 
dall, who  is  famous  for  his  penetrating 
views  on  American  issues,  spoke  out  in 
behalf  of  Senator  McCarthy. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Randall  is  usually 
cast  in  films  as  the  boob  who  fails  to 
get  the  girl  or  as  the  louse  who's  black 
heart  usually  earns  him  a  just  reward. 

I  must  say  that  Mr.  Randall  was  in 
character  during  his  PhUadelphia  ap- 
pearance, where  he  called  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  liar  and  an  SOB. 
This  is  the  kind  of  language  Mr.  Ran- 
dall usually  reserves  for  Rock  Hudson 
after  he  has  been  jilted.  Unfortunately, 
no  one  has  told  Mr.  Randall  that  while 
such  gutter  language  may  be  appropriate 
on  a  Hollywood  set,  the  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  such  talk  from  anybody, 
in  spite  of  his  box  office  rating. 

I  think  Mr.  Randall  owes  the  public  a 
profound  apology.  And  I  think  Senator 
McCarthy  should  promptly  disavow  such 
tactics  and  such  attempts  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  character  of  the  President. 
There  is  no  room  in  our  political  life 
for  such  behavior.  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Randall  learn  the  rules  of  decency  and 
take  a  cram  course  on  ethics  and  man- 
ners before  presenting  himself  to  the 
public  as  a  political  orator. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin,  reporting  on  Mr. 
Randall's  shocking  behavior. 

TONY  RANDALL  CALLS  JOHNSON  A  LlAK  BETORE 

1,000  AT  McCarthy  Rally 
(By  Joseph.  F.  Lowry) 

Actor  Tony  Randall  called  President  John- 
son a  liar  yesterday  in  a  speech  before  1,000 
persons  at  10th  and  Chestnut  sts. 

At  a  rally  opening  of  a  campaign  head- 
quarters for  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Min- 
nesota D.-mocrat  running  for  the  Democratic 
presideiuial  nomination,  he  said: 

••!  voiked  in  a  political  campaign  only 
once  bclore.  I  worked  for  the  election  of 
Johnson  ...  and  I'm  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  it.  I  worked  for  him  because  he  promised 
us  peace.  Well,  the Led  to  us." 

STUDENTS    CHEEK 

The  actor  was  one  of  several  speakers  on 
a  flat-bed  truck  who  drew  cheers  from  the 
crowd,  mostly  college  students,  who  jammed 
Chestnut  st.  ,     .„, 

Randall  urged  his  audience  to  work  for 
McCarthy  at  Pennsylvania's  April  23  primary, 
saying: 


■New  Hampshire  proved  what  ordinary 
people    can    do    against    entrenched    poUtl- 

'■  H^enry  W.  Sawyer,  3d.  chairman  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Committee  for 
McCarthy,  polntln-  out  that  the  Minnesota 
senator  received  42  percent  of  the  Democratic 
vote  to  Mr.  Johnson's  49  percent  in  New 
Hampshire's  prUnary,  said:  . 

••What  a  change  the  last  moi.;h  nas 
brought.  The  country  has  foui.d  ),ev  hope 
from  New  Hampshire." 

SAWYER    BAPS    TATE 

He  called  Mavor  Tate,  the  head  of  the 
Johnson  movement  In  this  city:  •'Jmi  L:.Pd- 

sUde  Tate."  »,    ,  .^    .■»„, 

Tate  knows  all  about  loyalty,  he  said,  for 
he  eot  less  than  half  of  the  vot-s  of  the 
DenTocrats  In  Philadelphia  last  Novemoer 

sawyer  who  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Southea.stern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  -Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  ch.Ulenged  the 
mayor  to  let  "the  people  decide"  who  should 
be  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Natiom^l  Con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach  next  August. 

Tate  has  said  he  supports  Mr.  Johnson 
lor  reelection.  ,>    ,., 

Michael  H.  Malln,  chairman  of  the  I  eii.i- 
Mlvania  McCarthy  for  PresiciP:u  Committee, 
told  the  crowd  that  If  McCarthy  runs  up  .i 
b'K  vote  in  Pennsylvania,  "we  will  be  ablt 
to  tell  the  Nation  that  Johnson  cant  be 
our  next  President." 

PIANIST   TALKS 

Pianist  Susan  Starr  called  McCarthy  "the 
best  hope  America  has." 

Tlie  Rev.  Jesse  Anderson,  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church  at  52d  and  Par- 
rish  sts.,  said  McCarthy  "can  lead  us  in 
the    light   to   end    the   Vietnam    war  ...  a 

"■  Dr'*'aeorge°Ehrllch,  chief  of  the  arthritis 
center  at  the  Einstein  Center,  northern  di- 
vision, termed  the  war  immoral  and  asked 
support  for  McCarthy. 

The  rally  lasted  a  half  hour.  Many  In  the 
crowd  toured  the  six  offices  in  the  Victory 
Building,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  10. h 
.,nd  Chestnut. 


PERIL  AT  PANAMA 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m.arks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  fea- 
tu'-c  newsstories  with  banner  headlines 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama,  m  the 
press  and  over  the  air,  have  caused  grave 
concern  among  the  i^eople  of  our  country 
fo^  the  safety  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
fully  justify  my  repeated  warnings  to  the 
Congress  that  the  isthmus  is  a  land  ol 
endemic  revolution  and  endless  pohtlcal 

instabiUty.  ^     .  _ 

As  reported  in  these  newsstories, 
Panama  now  has  two  governments:  one 
headed  by  President  Robles  and  a  second 
appointed  by  the  Panamanian  Nationa 
A-^semblv  headed  by  President  Max  Del 
Valle  with  the  ■i.800  member  National 
Guard  of  Panama  presently  supporting 
the  Robles  government  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  taking  a  neutral  position. 
Tlie  situation  as  currently  developed 
in  Panama.  I  would  like  to  stress,  is 
nothing  new  but  simply  more  of  what  is 
to  be  expected.  One  example  of  such 
isthmian  instability  will  be  cited;  the 
Baltic  of  the  Watermelon  on  April  15, 
1856.  On  that  occasion  15  North  Amer- 


icans and  two  natives  were  killed  and  16 
North  Americans  and  13  natives 
wounded,  because  of  the  charge  that  a 
North  American  had  failed  to  pay  10 
cents  to  a  native  for  a  .slice  of  water- 
Fortunately,  the  realistic  and  informed 
iramers  of  our  isthmian  canal  policy 
lariv  in  the  20th  century  wisely  pro\ided 
for  a  grant  of  full  and  complete  sover- 
eignty for  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  in  perP^'- 
luity  as  well  as  full  ownership  of  all  land 
and  property  in  the  zone  by  purchase 
irom  indindual  property  owners. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  zone  ter- 
ritory under  the  United  States  has  been 
an  island  of  stability  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil,  at  times  serving  as  a  haven  oi 
refuse  for  Panamanians  seeking  to  es- 
cape assassination  on  political  charges. 
Moreover,  the  total  investment  since  1904 
of  the  taxpavers  of  our  country  in  the 
canal  enterpri.se,  including  defense,  is 
more  than  $4,889,000,000. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  key  stratecic 
lifeline  of  the  Americas,  essential  for 
hemisphere  defense,  and  the  United 
States  is  obligated  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
for  its  operation.  This  responsibiUty  was 
assumed  as  a  mandate  of  civilization. 
Also  we  have  treaty  obligations  to  Co- 
lombia. Both  of  these  treaties  were  Ig- 
nored in  the  recent  negotiations  with 
Panama. 

As  to  the  existing  conditions  of  ex- 
treme danger  now  prevailing  in  Panam.a. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  either  side  of  the  con- 
trover'^y    as    to    the    campaign    issues 
involved.    It    can.    however,    be    stated 
objectivelv   that  President   Robles,   ac- 
cording to   all   the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, has  transgressed  the  very  wise 
provision  in  the  Panamanian  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  President  of  Panama 
from  using  the  agencies  of  government 
to  influence  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
Also  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  impeach  the  President  for  failure 
to  observe  and  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  National  Assembly  presented  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  on  the  indicated 
urounds  against  President  Robles  and 
found  him  guilty  by  a  vote  of  30  mem- 
bers with  12  abstentions.  Thereupon,  the 
attending  members  declared  the  removal 
of  President  Robles  and  elected  First  \  ice 
President  Max  Del  Valle  to  fill  the  va- 
cancv.  Del  Valle  had  been  elected  as  Firs. 
Vice  President  on  the  Robles  ticket  but 
in  the  present  campaign  has  supported 
the  antiadministration  candidate. 

President  Robles  ignored  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  claiming  that  it  was  null 
and  void.  Nor  did  lie  appear  before  the 
Assembly  to  answer  the  charces  against 

him. 

■When  Del  Valle  undertook  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  President,  he  and  his  fol- 
lAwers  v.eve  driven  away  with  force  by 
the  National  G'jard,  which  is  loyal  to 
Robles. 

The  Nationa!  Guard  is  the  only  mili- 
larj-  and  police  force  of  Panama  and 
naturally  has  great  power  at  times  of 
r  ris-s  Its  chief  has  stated  that  he  wishes 
to  wait  untU  the  courts  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  the  impeachment  proceed- 
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ings  and  will  be  bound  thereby.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  National  Assembly  has 
claimed  that  it  is  an  independent  body 
like  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  that  its  actions  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  courts. 

All  this  makes  for  tragic  conditions 
which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by 
violence  and  bloodshed.  Such  situations 
as  these  make  thoughtful  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  extremely  solicitous 
of  the  outcome  that  may  follow.  More- 
over, they  are  strengthened  in  their  be- 
lief that  any  policy  that  involves  the 
liquidation  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  being 
fatal  in  character.  If  a  Panamanian 
President,  by  the  use  of  the  armed  force 
at  his  command,  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Panama  and  boldly  and  i-uthlessly 
brings  about  his  choice  as  his  successor, 
then  grave  disorder  and  possibly  civil  war 
may  result  with  corresponding  danger  to 
the  canal  itself. 

The  current  turmoil  in  Panama,  better 
than  anything  I  know,  emphasizes  the 
problem  foj  the  executive  oflficials  of  our 
Government  to  undertake  to  weaken  our 
juridical  position  at  Panama  as  was 
secretly  being  attempted  by  means  of 
three  recently  negotiated  treaties. 

So  I  repeat  what  I  have  stated  on 
many  other  occasions:  there  should  be 
only  one  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  and  that  is  the  flag  of 
the  United  States:  and  the  proposed 
treaties  should  be  defeated. 

We  have  no  ulterior  designs  against 
Panama  but  our  continued  exclusive 
sovereignty  in  the  premises  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  Only  by  its  exercise  can 
the  safety  and  effective  operation  of  the 
canal  be  maintained  and  the  security  of 
Panama  itself  be  preserved.  I  am  sure 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens,  when  they  come  to  understand 
the  treaties,  will  condemn  them  as  un- 
realistic and  unwise  and  make  their 
views  known  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Congress. 


STRONGER   NEIGHBORHOODS  BILL 

Mr.  iPRASER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  16291,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  "building  code  enforcement" 
program  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Code  enforcement  is  one  of  the  newest 
HUD  programs  aimed  at  the  prevention 
rather  than  the  treatment  of  urban 
blight. 

The  existing  program  consists  in  part 
of  HUD  grants  to  cities  to  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  program  of  con- 
centrated housing  code  enforcement  in 
neighborhoods  that  are  showing  signs  of 
aging.  Two-thirds  matching  grants  are 
also  available  for  streets,  sidewalks  and 
other  public  improvements  in  the  same 
areas.  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  local 
homeowners  to  ease  the  financial  hard- 
ship of  bringing  their  property  up  to  the 
city's  code  standard  are  also  available. 


One  provision  in  H.R.  16291  changes 
the  name  of  the  "code  enforcement"  pro- 
gram to  •  stronger  neighborhoods."  This 
new  name  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
broadened  purpose  of  the  program.  The 
current  name  merely  describes  one  of 
the  tools  used  to  improve  neighborhoods. 

rWO     M.\JOR     IMPROVEMENTS 

H  R.  16291  is  intended  to  improve  the 
law  m  two  major  ways.  First,  the  bill 
would  increase  the  local  community's 
ability  to  improve  public  facilities  and 
to  eliminate  sources  of  deterioration  in 
neighborhoods.  Second,  the  bill  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  individual 
homeowners  tj  improve  their  property. 

Usider  the  "stronger  neighborhoods" 
program,  cities  would  continue  to  receive 
grants  for  code  enforcement  and  public 
improvements.  New  funds  would  be  avail- 
able, at  the  community's  request  for  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  a  limited  number  of 
properties  that  could  not  feasibly  be 
brought  up  to  code  standards  by  private 
owners.  Once  these  properties  were  ac- 
quired, the  structures  could  either  be  de- 
molished or  rehabilitated  by  the  city  and 
then  offered  for  resale.  Currently  this 
type  of  acquisition  is  only  possible  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 

LIMIT     ON      PROPERTY     ACQUIRED 

According  to  local  code  enforcement 
agencies,  the  number  of  properties  that 
would  need  to  be  acquired  in  typical  code 
areas  is  quite  small — about  3  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  structures  in  the 
area.  Often  these  buildings  are  already 
vacant,  .so  that  public  acquisition  would 
not  involve  extensive  relocation  of  neigh- 
borhood res' dents.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  need  for  relocation,  H.R.  16291  spe- 
cifically states  that  the  number  of  prop- 
erties to  be  acquired  could  not  contain 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  housing  imits 
in  the  area. 

The  "stronger  neighborhoods"  bill  also 
would  make  Federal  funds  available  for 
improvement  of  sewer  and  water  systems 
in  addition  to  the  streets,  sidewalks,  and 
trees  now  covered  by  the  law. 

Currently,  direct  Government  grants 
of  up  to  $1,500  are  available  for  the  cor- 
rection of  housing  code  violations  by 
those  homeowners  whose  annual  family 
income  is  below  $3,000. 

EXPANDED    GRA.N'T    PROGRAM 

The  'stronger  neighborhoods"  bill 
would  expand  the  grant  program  in  the 
following  ways: 

First.  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
would  be  raised  from  the  current  maxi- 
mum to  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

Second.  The  current  income  limitation 
would  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  33,500. 
This  change  is  intended  primarily  to  ben- 
efit that  croup  of  retired  people  who 
might  not  now  qualify  for  the  grant  be- 
cause the  recent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  raised  their  annual  income 
just  above  the  $3,000  level. 

Third.  A  new  cost  factor  would  be 
added  to  the  grants  so  that  those  home- 
owners living  in  high-construction-cost 
areas  could  qualify  for  an  additional 
grant  above  the  initial  $2,500. 

BROADENED    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Those  homeowners  whose  annual  in- 
come is  above  S3, 000  are  now  able  to 
qualify  for  long-term,  3-percent  home 
improvement  loans.  These  loans  have,  of 


course,  aided  homeowners  in  their  efforts 
to  comply  with  code  standards.  In  the 
past,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  loans 
have  been  rather  restrictive.  Loans  have 
been  limited  to  the  correction  of  existing 
or  potential  code  violations  but  have  not 
been  available  for  general  home  improve- 
ments. 

H.R.  16291  would  broaden  this  phase  of 
the  program  so  that  the  3-percent  loans 
would  be  available  for  general  home  im- 
provements as  well  as  for  the  correction 
of  code  violations. 

The  "stronger  neighborhoods"  bill  in 
general,  and  this  last  provision  in  par- 
ticular, is  intended  to  make  this  part  of 
the  Housing  Act  a  force  for  neighborhood 
growth  rather  than  just  a  tool  to  remedy 
neighborhood  deficiencies. 

BENEFITS    TO    MINNEAPOLIS 

Under  the  present  law.  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  which  I  represent,  has 
one  project  in  progress — in  the  Como 
area  of  southeast  Minneapolis.  The  city 
will  have  received  a  total  of  $1.4  million 
in  Federal  funds  when  this  project  is 
completed  in  1969.  On  March  29,  this 
Friday,  the  city  council  is  expected  to 
vote  on  a  project  for  the  Jordan  area  in 
north  Minneapolis,  which  would  involve 
some  $3.8  million  in  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  itself  follows: 

H.R.  16291 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  strengthen  the 
existing  programs  of  code  enforcement  and 
financial  assistance  in  deteriorated  or 
deteriorating  urban  areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  make,  and  to  make,  grants 
as  provided  in  this  section  (payable  from 
any  grant  funds  provided  under  section 
1031  bi)  to  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
c.iunties  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
localities  in  carrying  out  programs  for  the 
strengthening  of  neighborhoods  in  deteriorat- 
ed or  deteriorating  areas  in  which  such  pro- 
grams, together  with  those  public  improve- 
ments to  be  provided  by  the  localities  in- 
volved, may  be  expected  to  arrest  the  decline 
oi  the  areas.  Any  such  program  ( 1 1  shall  in- 
clude concentrated  code  enforcement  activi- 
ties, and  (2)  may  also  include  the  acquisition 
by  the  appropriate  local  public  agencies  ol 
,  residential  property  in  the  code  enforce- 
'  ment  area  for  'he  purpose  of  the  demolition 
and  removal  of  buildings  and  improvements 
on  the  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
repair  and  rehabilitation  of  such  buildings 
and  improvements  for  guidance  purposes  or 
for  resale  for  dwelling  use  or  as  related  fa- 
cilities: except  that  activities  described  in 
clause  (2)  in  any  code  enforcement  area 
may  be  carried  out  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  unhealthful.  unsanitary,  or 
unsafe  conditions,  lessen  density,  eliminate 
obsolete  uses  or  any  other  tises  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare,  or  otherwise  prevent 
the  spread  of  blight  or  deterioration,  and 
the  total  property  acquired  in  such  activities 
may  in  no  case  include  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  dwelling 
units  in  the  code  enforcement  area." 

(b)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  similar  im- 
provements within  such  areas"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •water,  sewer  and  storm  drain- 
age systems,  and  improvements  of  other  pub- 
lic facilities  within  such  areas". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  117  of  such  Act 


■Stronger 


is   amended    to   re.id   as   follows 
Neighborhoods". 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Section  115ib)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  ovit  '$1,500"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$2,500": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■$3,000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500  '; 

and  ,    ^     ^  1 

1 3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing iiew  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretarv  mav  by  regulation  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grants  authorized 
by  this  section  bv  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
45  per  centum  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  115(a) 
of  this  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'a  structure"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'property";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  structure"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■such  property". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  activities"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  finance  rehabilita- 
tion" and  all  that  follows  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  m.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  fi- 
nance improvements  required  to  make  the 
property  conform  to  applicable  code  require- 
ments or  to  carrv  out  the  objectives  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  generally  improve  the  condition  of 

the  property.":  and 

(3)  bv  striking  out  ■rehabilitation  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"improvement". 

(b)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  term  improvement'  means  con- 
servation, repair,  restoration,  rehablhtatlon, 
conversion,  alteration,  enlargement,  or  re- 
modeling of  anv  real  property;". 

(c)  Section  312(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "rehabilitation". 

(dl    Section      312(c)       of      such      Act      is 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rehabilitation    in  the 

matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "rehabilitation"  in  par- 
agraph '(2)  and  each  place  it  appears  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Im- 
provement". 

MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  understand  the  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  pertain- 
ing to  recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  was  instructed  to  join  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Arabs  in  a  resolution 
that  censured  Israel  for  using  military 
forces  to  deal  with  terrorism  and  aggres- 
sion by  pro-Communist  Arab  guerrillas. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  our  left 
hand  is  doing.  We  are  attempting  to  r<-- 
strain  Israel  from  defending  herself 
when  we  have  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  marines  in  Vietnam  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  fighting  similar 
terrorism  and  aggression. 

The  Arab  er.errillas.  based  in  the  State 
of  Jordan,  have  used  Vietcong  tactics  in 
raidin?  Israel.  Some  of  the  Arabs  are 
trained  in  Communist  China.  They  use 
Red    Chinese    technical    manuals    in- 


.structing  them  in  the  ait  of  under- 
gro-und  terrorism.  Also  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  Israelis  have  captured 
the  Rus.'^ian  and  Red  Chuiese  weapons 
that  the  Arabs  have  u.std.  The.se  weapons 
and  mines  have  been  found  identical  to 
those  used  against  our  own  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Arabs  openly  brag  about  utiliza- 
tion of  Vietcong  tactics.  King  Hussein, 
of  Jordan,  the  .so-called  moderate  who 
is  .subsidized  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  this  week  openly  proclaimed 
that  he  will  provide  a  sanctuary  lor  the 
pro-Communii^t  terrorists. 

Tlie  Johnson  administration  keeps 
talkinsi  about  the  Vietcong  doubtinu  our 
will  and  resolve.  But  the  admi:ii.stration. 
nevertheless,  vote.s  at  the  United  Nations 
to  appease  the  Communists,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  by  placina  all 
the  blame  on  one  side,  the  Israel  side,  in 
a  two-sided  dispute.  This  can  only  invite 
the  Ru.ssians  to  e.scalate  their  attempts  to 
l)rnetrate  the  Middle  East  and  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  use  Arab  fanaticism  as  a 
device  to  keep  that  region  aflame. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  we  will  t^et  nowhere  by 
opposing  aggression  and  terrorism  in 
Vietnam  while  appeasing  ag^-rcssion  and 
terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 


The  language  in  this  bill  looks  to  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present;  research 
will  bring  new  knowledge  into  the  field 
of  manned  submersible  activity,  and  the 
Secretary  is  permitted  to  change  any 
regulations  accordingly. 

Since  1961.  27  submcrsiblcs  have  been 
built  and  are  now  operating;  10  more 
are  under  construction  and  are  expected 
to  be  available  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Over  2.000  dives  liave  been  made  to 
date  bv  all  American  submersibles. 

Subniersibles  are  being  built  which 
will  be  sufficiently  inexpensive  to  become 
available  to  the  wcekendin^4  .submariner. 
We  are  only  a  few  .short  years  away  from 
the  day  wlien  any  individual  will  be  able 
to  rent  a  manned  submersible  vehicle  on 
a  daily  or  houriy  basis  for  fun  and  re- 
laxation beneath  the  water. 

Due  to  the  high  quality  of  workman- 
.ship  and  competency  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  pilots  there  have  been,  for- 
tunately, no  serious  accidents  *to  date. 
However,  as  new  companies  and  indi- 
viduals enter  this  field,  the  present  record 
may  not  stand. 

I  urge  ijrompt  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  insure  realistic  safety 
measures  in  this  rapidly  growing  indus- 
try. 


SAFETY    IN    THE     OPERATION    OF 
MANNED   SUBMERSIBLE   VESSELS 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
promote  safety  in  the  operation  of 
manned   submersible   vessels. 

This  legislation  would  be  known  as 
the  Manned  Submersible  Safety  Act  and 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  prescribe  regulations  and 
procedures  for  the  safety  in  design  and 
operation  of  these  manned  submersible 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
Oceanography  and  Coast  Guard  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I  have  for  many  years 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  research 
and  development  of  our  ocean  resources, 
and  I  have  also  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  have  worked  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Coast  Guard  in  promoting 
marine  safety. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  in- 
hibit or  impede  the  active  research  and 
development  of  submersible  vessels  that 
is  now.  and  v.  ill  be,  undertaken.  Indeed, 
there  is  specific  language  which  permits 
the  Secretary  to  exempt  a  submersible 
vessel  from  the  requirements  of  this  act 
if  he  determines  that  the  submersible 
vessel  is  being  constructed  or  operated 
for  developmental,  experimental,  or  re- 
search work. 

Research  and  experimentation  must  be 
encouraged,  not  hindered,  if  we  are  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  treasures  that 
the  oceans  hold. 


NATIONAL  MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  several  colleagues  today,  Members 
of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Charles  Goodell,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Albert  Quie,  and 
Senators  Javits  and  Prouty  of  the  other 
body,  in  introducing  the  National  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  The  first  title  of  this 
bill  consists  of  five  major  amendments 
to    the    Manpower    Development    and 
Training  Act  of  1962  in  the  form  of  new 
language  and  new  programs  to  be  op- 
erated   by    the   Department    of    Labor. 
These   amendments   Include   a   require- 
ment for  a  job  opportimity  survey  and 
matching  of  unemployed  persons  with 
employer  requirements,  and  the  creation 
of  commimity  service  employment  pro- 
grams, serving  80,000  individuals  in  the 
first  vear.  Title  II  of  the  bill  proposes  a 
program  of  tax  credits  for  businessmen 
who  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
bill   would   allow   employers   to   choose 
either  the   tax  credit  option  or  direct 
reimbursement  tmder  present  OJT  pro- 
grams resulting  in  some  220,000  jobs  in 
the  first  year. 

According  to  the  statistics  and  pro- 
gram of  action  proposed  by  the  National 
AdvisoiT  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
it  could  take  some  36  years  to  include  in 
jobs  of  permanence  and  substance  in  the 
private  sector  all  those  now  unemployed 
and  tmderemployed,  assuming  that  the 
jobless  rate  remains  stationary. 

The  JOBS — job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector— program  put  forth  by 
the  administration  is  only  one-half  the 
size  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
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tions  in  the  private  sector— and  it  would 
take  us  well  into  the  next  century  to 
deal  with  only  our  present  manpower 
problems. 

There  are  about  2  million  unemployed 
and  10  million  underemployed  in  our 
Nation  today,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  220.000  purely  private  sector 
jobs  proposed  in  our  bill  are  slightly 
below  the  level  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission report,  given  the  enactment  of 
a  tax  credit  for  business  such  as  is  sug- 
gested in  this  legislation.  This  is  only 
one  aspect  of  a  program  of  2  million 
jobs— 1  million  each  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors — that  the  Commission  be- 
lieves are  necessary  over  the  next  3  years, 
as  opposed  to  the  500,000  hard-core  un- 
employed that  the  administration's  JOBS 
program  would  serve  in  the  same  period. 
Clearly,  the  administration's  response 
is  weak  and  InsufBclent  and  lacks  the 
tax  credit  approach  that  will  supply  the 
simple  administrative  machinery  that 
will  make  progress  possible  without  fur- 
ther delay.  Indeed  the  administration's 
re»ponse~to  the  Riot  Commission  report 
has  been  minimal,  borders  on  the 
aerogatory  and  lacks  urgency  and  scope. 

In  my  judgment,  we  carmot  afford  to 
think  we  are  doing  all  that  must  be  done 
even  by  pursuing  the  larger  proposals 
made  by  the  Commission.  This  Nation  is 
facing  its  gravest  domestic  crisis  since 
the  Civil  War  in  the  unrest  and  despair 
that  now  engulfs  our  cities.  Clearly,  the 
administration  is  shortchanging  the 
cities  and  the  youth  of  America  due  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  I  believe  most 
Americans  will  not  accept  the  status  quo 
with  only  modest  improvements.  What  is 
needed  is  a  sense  of  urgency,  a  funda- 
mental reordering  of  our  national  prior- 
ities and  not,  for  example,  a  54 -percent 
cutback  in  appropriations  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  We  must  un- 
dertake specific,  sustained,  and  massive 
action  now  based  on  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion report— in  housing,  in  education, 
and  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in  jobs — 
and  see  it  through  at  a  level  that  will 
make  up  for  opportunities  too  long 
denied.  I  believe  this  Republican  initi- 
ative is  useful,  correct,  and  badly  needed. 


HOUSING  AND  JOBS  URGED  BY 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  A 
CONFRONTATION  WITH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  in  sponsoring  H.R.  16266,  the  Jobs 
in  Housing  Act  of  1968.  which  is  directed 
at  two  interlocked  manifestations  of 
poverty — inadequate  housing  and  inade- 
quate jobs.  By  greatly  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing construction,  the  bill  would  provide 
new  jobs  as  well  as  new  homes  for  peo- 
ple living  in  poverty.  A  massive  housing 
program  combined  with  a  job-creation 
program  has  been  urged  by  a  grassroots 
group  in  New  York  City  called  the  Com- 


mittee for  a  Winter  Confrontation  with 
Congress — now  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Confrontation  with  Congress — 
which  has  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
extend  to  the  ghetto  the  same  attention 
for  housing  that  Congress  did  20  years 
ago  when  it  promoted  the  suburban 
housing  boom  through  FHA  and  VA  loan 
programs.  Those  programs  benefited  the 
white  middle  class,  and  paradoxically  in- 
creased the  black-white  division  by  pro- 
viding moderate-income  whites  the 
wherewithal  to  leave  urban  centers.  Of 
course,  fair  housing  laws  are  essential  so 
that  suburban  housing  will  be  open  to 
all.  But  beyond  this,  there  needs  to  he 
a  massive  building  program  in  the  urban 
centers. 

James  Houghton,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  .said  on  March  8,  1968,  at  a 
meeting  of  his  committee  with  members 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion: 

We  believe  that  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  black  .America  to  start  thinking 
"legislatively"  and  throw  itself  back  Into  the 
political  mainstream.  Congress  Is  where  the 
action  is  and  that  Is  where  the  black  man 
must  fight  his  battle. 

For  the  past  one  hundred  years  whites  who 
could  not  even  speak  English  and  who  have 
often  been  deprived  of  any  education  at  all 
have  been  coming  to  this  country  and  earn- 
ing top  dollar  wages  in  construction  work. 
A  massive  low  income  housing  program  can 
provide  t«ns  of  thousands  of  blacks  with 
high  paying  construction  Jobs  and  solve  two 
of  the  worst  problems  in  the  slums. 

Tills  committee  is  looking  to  the  po- 
litical process  to  achieve  a  worthy  and 
sorely  needed  goal;  it  is  seeking  mean- 
ingful jobs  for  people  who  are  willing 
to  work.  It  deserves  support  in  this  effort. 
We  must  increase  the  magnitude  of  our 
public  and  publicly  assisted  housing 
many  fold.  H.R.  14244,  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  would  provide  1  million 
low-  and  moderate-income,  units  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years.  The  administration 
housing  bill,  S.  3029,  while  much  more 
modest  in  scope,  recognizes  the  need  for 
a  major  increase  in  our  housing  efforts, 
and  proposes  2.35  million  new  units  over 
the  next  5  years,  or  slightly  less  than  half 
a  million  units  yearly. 

H.R.  16266,  the  Jobs  in  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  is  significant,  and  different  from 
the  administration  approach,  in  that  it 
recognizes  the  explicit  connection  be- 
tween more  housing  and  more  jobs.  It 
provides  for  slightly  more  than  3  million 
units  of  housing  over  the  net  4  years 
which,  it  is  estimated,  would  generate 
about  500,000  jobs. 

The  hard-core  unemployed,  who  are 
seeking  not  handouts  but  decently  paid 
jobs,  could  be  employed  in  the  very  task 
of  rebuilding  their  neighborhoods.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  Model  Cities  Act. 
Expanding  the  volume  of  housing  con- 
struction to  a  realistic  level  could  make 
that  philosophy  a  reality. 

I  recently  took  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  discuss  the  conclusions  of  a  lengthy 
study  I  made  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  the  means  at  the  Govern- 
ment's disposal  to  combat  it. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
open  up  jobs  for  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
and  other  minorities  would  be  to  greatly 
increase  the  scale  of  construction 
activity. 


H.R.  16266  IS  a  bold  approach  to  com- 
bating the  interrelated  problems  of  un- 
employment and  slum  housing  with  an 
interrelated  program.  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 


REPEAL  OF  TONKIN  GULF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  21  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  rescind  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  interpret  the 
desire  to  repeal  this  outdated  resolution 
as  a  repudiation  of  President  Johnson  or 
as  a  lack  of  support  for  American  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam. 

Rather  what  I  would  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  to  enable  Congress  to  reclaim  its 
rightful  role  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Circumstances  have  changed  radi- 
cally In  the  almost  4  years  since  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  was  passed,  and  the 
resolution  has  continued  to  serve  as  a 
blank  check.  Since  the  resolution  was  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution,  and  since 
we  are  faced  today  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Congress  to  restate  its 
position  on  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  is  especially  so  since  there  are  141 
Members  who  did  not  vote  on  the  1964 
resolution. 

Therefore,  by  repealing  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  I  do  not  commit  myself  to 
any  specific  alternative  to  present  policy. 
Rather,  repeal  of  the  resolution  will  make 
it  clear  that  Congress  wants  a  national 
debate  in  the  formulation  of  future  policy 
and,  further.  Congress  wants  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  determination  of  that 
poUcy. 

The  separation  of  powers  requires  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  The  continuing  ef- 
fect of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has 
been  to  subvert  that  division  of  respon- 
ibility  and  to  cause  an  abdication  of  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  the  Congress 
in  the  determination  of  policy. 

While  Vietnam  policy  is  the  subject  of 
presidential  election  politics,  I  cannot 
dismiss  the  need  to  seek  a  just  peace  in 
the  7  months  that  remain  imtil  election 
day.  I  would  hope  the  President  would 
imderstand  my  intent  is  to  establish 
greater  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  so  that  fu- 
ture Vietnam  policy  can  be  reached  in 
concert  and  not  by  direction. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia,"  approved  Au- 
gust 10,  1964  (Public  Law  88-408;  78  Stat. 
384) ,  is  hereby  terminated. 

The  following  Members  are  sponsoring 
the  resolution:  Representatives  Bingham. 
Brown  of  California,  Button,  Conyers, 
DiGGS,   Edwards  of  California,  Fraser, 


Gilbert.    Helstoski,    Karih,    Kasten- 
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Rees,  Reuss,  Rosenthal,  Roybal,  Ryan, 
Scheufr,  Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

mvself.  ,  , 

I  include  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
my  colleapue,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham!  : 

Statement  tv  Congressman  J^nat;;»n  B 
Bingham 
I  hiue  joined  with  my  able  colU^npue  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Wolff,  in  cosponponng  a  ron- 
cnrrent  resohnlon  to  repeal  the  .-,o-caIled 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  because  I  believe  the 
latter  Is  a  kind  of  symbol  of  a  mistaken 
U  8  policy  with  regard  lo  Vietnam— a  policy 
which  today  reflects  a  .series  of  mistakes 
which  began  In  1945  when  we  permitted  the 
French  to  go  back  into  Indochina,  thus  re- 
versing the  view  held  by  President  Roosevelt, 
which  continued  through  years  of  mcreased 
American  Involvement,  particularly  after 
1954  and  which  culminated  with  the  deci- 
sions of  1965  when  the  United  States  started 
sending  its  own  forces  into  combat  both  In 
South  Vietnam  and  in  bombing  and  shelling 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  These  last  deci- 
sions, for  which  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution 
was  taken  to  be  congressional  authorization, 
made  the  conflict  an  American  war  with 
South  Vietnamese  support,  instead  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  war  with  American  support. 

In  the  present  mood  of  the  Congress,  I 
am  under  no  illusion  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  introduced  today  may  be  adopted. 
Its  introduction,  therefore.  Is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  the  present 
policies  which  have  led  us  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  morass  of  an  unwlnnable  war. 

If  circumstances  were  to  change  so  that 
serious  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
concurrent  resolution,  its  present  abbreviated 
form  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  substantially 
amended  and  amplified  .^s  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  simple  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  without  additional  statements  of 
policy  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
taken,  would  produce  confusion.  Many  ques- 
tions would  remain  unanswered. as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Coneress  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position and  future  role  of  the  American 
forces  now  deploved  in  the  area. 

I  venture  to  sav  that  many  more  Members 
would  have  joined  in  cosponsorlng  this 
resolution  if  it  were  not  for  this  practical 
problem  of  how  we  go  about  undoing  what 
has  long  smce  been  done.  It  Is  safe  to  say, 
I  believe,  that  the  vote  on  the  original  Ton- 
kin Oulf  resolution  would  have  been  a  very 
different  one  if  the  then  membership  of  the 
House  had  been  able  to  foresee  the  situation 
we  would  be  in  today.  3  years  later. 

The  resolution  offered  by  our  colleagues 
Messrs.  Udall  and  Findley  a  few  weeks  ago 
drew  wide  support  because  it  .sought  to  open 
the  policv  questions  regarding  Southeast 
Asia.  I  view  Mr.  Wolff's  resolution  as  another 
method  of  achieving  the  goal  of  securing  a 
reevaluation  of  our  policy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  IMPROVE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT   PROGRAM 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  comprehensive  bill  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system. 

The  bill  brings  together  in  one  meas- 
ure an  array  of  changes  and  improve- 


ments in  benefits  which  previously  have 
been  proposed  individually  and  already 
are  before  our  Retirement  Subcommit- 
tee in  various  fonns. 

There  is  .support  lor  updating  our  civil 
service  retirement  system  so  as  to  bring 
it  closer  to  a  par  wtih  retirement  pro- 
grams in  progressive  private  iadustiT- 

My  bill  deals  with  the  .sl.ortcomings 
and  inequities  which  have  been  of  the 
most  concern  to  postal  and  other  rank- 
and-file  Federal  employees.  There  al.so  is 
provision  for  financing  the  benefits. 

Any  changes  in  the  retirement  system, 
however,  must  be  studied  carefully  and 
it  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  changes  at  all  we  should  look 
at  the  overall  picture  and  act  accord- 
ingly, rather  than  proceeding  piecemeal. 
Following  is  an  explanation  of  the  fea- 
tures of  my  bill : 

First.  premin:n  pay:  Many  Federal  em- 
ployees, such  as  agents  in  the  customs, 
immigration,  narcotics,  and  alcohol  tax 
services,  as  well  as  law  enforcement  em- 
ployees, consistently  are  required  to  work 
overtime  as  part  of  their  jobs.  Their 
premium  pav  for  this  overtime  work  is 
not  now  considered  in  computing  their 
retirement  benefits.  My  bill  corrects  this 
situation  by  providing  for  calculation  of 
retirement  benefits  on  the  basis  of  both 
regular  and  premium  pay  earned  by  an 
employee. 

Second,  annuity  computation  fonnula: 
Under  present  law,  the  foi-mula  for  com- 
puting an  employee's  earned  annuity  is 
his  average  salary  multiplied  by  1 '  ^  per- 
cent for  each  of  his  first  5  years  of  serv- 
ice: by  1^4  percent  for  each  of  his  next 
5  years  of  service;  and  by  2  percent  for 
each  year  of  service  in  excess  of  10. 
Under  my  bill,  once  an  employee  has 
reached  the  10-year  mark  his  computa- 
tion formula  will  be  changed  to  2  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  his  total  service. 
The  lower  percentages  will  apply  only  to 
annuities  based  on  less  than  10  years  of 
service.  This  change  is  in  keeping  with 
the  underlying  principle  that  the  civil 
service  retirement  plan  is  a  career 
program. 

Third,  penalty  for  survivorship  provi- 
sions: A  retiring  tmployee  today  must 
take  reductions  of  2' 2  percent  on  the 
first  S3.600.  and  10  percent  on  all  over 
$3,600,  of  his  earned  annuity  to  provide 
benefits  for  a  surviving  spou.se.  The 
33,600  point,  at  which  the  10  percent 
charge  begins,  was  set  years  ago  when 
living  costs  were  far  lower  than  they 
are  todav.  It  works  an  undue  hardship 
on  emplovees  who  retire  on  small 
annuities.  My  bill  would  apply  the  much 
fairer  2>2  percent  reduction  to  the  first 
$4  800  of  earned  annuity,  so  that  the  10 
percent  would  affect  only  annuities  m 
excess  of  that  amount.  The  net  annuity 
gain  for  a  lower  paid  employee  would  be 
$90  a  year. 

Fourth,  surviving  children:  Suiwivor- 
ship  benefits  for  a  child  were  fixed  nearly 
12  years  aeo  at  S600  a  year  if  there  is  one 
surviving  parent  and  $720  per  year  if 
there  is  no  surviving  parent.  My  bill  in- 
creases each  of  those  benefits  by  $120  a 
vear  Benefits  for  the  child  with  one 
sui-viving  parent  will  be  $720  a  year  and 
the  child  with  no  surviving  parents  will 
receive  $840  a  year. 
Fifth,  surviving  spouse  benefits:  To- 


day, when  an  employee  dies,  his  surviv- 
in-'  snousc.  with  certam  exceptions,  re- 
ceives 55  percent  of  the  employee's 
earned  imnuity.  This  percentage  rela- 
lion.-hip  was  last  adjusted  in  1962.  My 
bill  would  raise  the  figure  to  60  percent. 
This  IS  justified  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
incren.sed  livin;^  costs  but  in  order  to 
maintain  near  !)arity  with  the  udju.st- 
ment.-,  made  last  year  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Sixth,    automatic    coEt-of-living    ad- 
instment  formula:  In  substance,  present 


.aw  jirants  automatic  annuity  adjust- 
ments  effective  on  the  first  dav  cf  tlie 
third  month  that  befini^  after  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  ri.sen  at  least  3 
)>ercent  for  3  consecutive  months  above 
its  level  when  the  last  previous  annuity 
increase  was  effected.  This  creates  a  sub- 
.stantial— and  often  very  burdensome— 
lap.se  of  time  after  livine  costs  have  in- 
crea.sed  before  the  retiree  !-Pts  any  re- 
lief. Mv  bill  reduces  the  timelag  by  ap- 
proximately two-fifths  by  makinu  the 
automatic  adjustment  effective  at  the 
start  of  the  .second  month  after  the  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  2  percent  for  2  con- 
secutive months. 

Seventh,  financing:  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  first  con- 
cern to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  My 
bill  will  cau.se  no  increase  whatever  in 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  retire- 
ment sy.stem.  The  bill  specifically  i):o- 
vided  that  increased  contributions  by 
covered  employees — 7  percent  instead  of 
the  present  6  >  2— with  matching  agency 
contributions  and  regular  appropriation 
procedures,  will  {zuarantee  the  necessary 
funding. 

The  changes  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  which  I  am  proposing  will 
be  referred  to  our  Retirement  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  am  asking  the  subcommit- 
tee to  (Jive  them  thorough  consideration. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EQUALITY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  en- 
vironmental quality  is  an  issue  which 
polarizes  viewpoints  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  conservationists  and  recalci- 
trant vested  interests.  In  the  hearinps  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  we  iiave  been 
seeking  objective  testimony  lo  separate 
out  the  high  priority  action  programs  in 
pollution  abatement.  There  is  much  more 
to  be  done  than  annual  budgets  and 
manpower  limitations  will  afford.  Thus, 
a  strategy  of  waste  management  is  nec- 
es.sai-y  which  will  concentrate  action  on 
well  defined  problems  where  feasible 
solutions  exist. 

A  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  Melvin  J 
Josephs  in  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology'  states : 

The  pressures  for  environmental  improve- 
ment are  mounting  rapidly.  Thus,  reasonable 
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men  must  accelerate  their  participation  In 
reasonable  and  coordinated  action  to  Im- 
prove the  environment  If  vie  are  to  avoid  the 
wastefulness  of  over-reaction. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  the 
editorial  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Existing  Technology  Can  Alleviate  Pollu- 
tion IN  Untted  States 
Like  projects  anywhere,  projects  in  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  environ- 
mental management  have  proliferated.  So, 
to  keep  uack  of  what  its  v.irious  agencies  are 
up  to.  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology's  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  established,  about  six  months  ago. 
a  Subcommittee  on  Eesearch.  Development, 
and  Demonsuatlon,  This  subcommittee  has 
already  come  up  with  what  may  be  the  best 
estimate  of  the  Federal  Government's  spend- 
ing for  pollution  research,  development,  and 
demonstration— $251  million  In  fiscal  year 
1968  (see  page  90) . 

The  estimate  is  derived  largely  from  a 
survey  of  about  30  departments  and  agencies 
that  at  least  In  some  measure  have  been  ftmd- 
Ing  either  Intramural  or  extramural  pro- 
grams. The  daU  cannot  be  an  accurate  ac- 
counting, because  in  many  cases  the  research 
whlcl*  leadfi-to  pollution  control  has  other 
objectives— the  pollution  control  conse- 
quences are  in  those  cases  examples  of  seren- 
dipity. Prom  this  survey,  however,  will  come 
more  than  a  simple  accounting.  The  sub- 
committee wUl  assist  the  decisionmaking 
groups  in  goverrunent — Congress.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  for  example— to  de- 
termine the  extent,  direction,  and  speed  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government's  pol- 
lution control  efforts. 

But  what  Is  appropriate?  A  variety  of  an- 
swers were  provided  In  recent  testimony  on 
the  subject  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics' Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  (the  Daddarlo  committee). 
Yet  all  the  testimony  had  one  answer  in 
common:  technology  already  in  existence  can 
be  used  to  give  some  measure  of  control  now. 
Dr.  Leon  W.  Weinberger  (FWPCA),  while 
emphasizing  the  Important  role  of  research 
and  development  in  solving  the  nations 
water  pollution  problems,  noted  that  many 
of  these  problems  "can  be  alleviated  by  ap- 
plication of  existing  technology.  In  fact." 
he  said,  "in  the  immediate  futtire.  the  most 
significant  progress  will  be  made  in  this  way." 
On  the  subject  of  air  pollution.  Dr.  R.  E. 
Eckardt,  speaking  for  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  observed:  "We  recognize 
that  m  some  cases  tentative  judgments  must 
be  made.  In  spite  of  gaps  In  our  knowledge. 
We  recognize  that  society  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  every  last  shred  of  evidence  is  In 
before  taking  reasonable  acUon."  Yet.  he 
cautioned.  "As  new  evidence  Is  developed,  a 
reassement,  and  possibly  new  judgments, 
will  have  to  be  made. " 

And  m  the  area  of  solid  waste  disposal, 
the  nation  can  Improve  Its  practices — "and 
it  can  do  It  now."  said  Dr.  Richard  D, 
Vaughan.  Chief  of  PHS's  Solid  Wastes  Pro- 
gram, "We  have  the  technology  to  do  it  now," 
he  continued,  "and  we  are  working  to  im- 
prove this  technology  and  develop  tech- 
niques which  are  not  only  more  effective  but 
more  economical." 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo  noted:  "We 
should  not.  need  not.  and  will  not  wait 
upon  research  to  act  where  we  recognize  the 
problem  and  have  a  feasible  solution.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  be  wasteful  of 
time  and  resources  to  pursue  a  crash  pro- 
gram where  quality  deterioration  Is  only 
vaguely  established  or  where  abatement  costs 
probably  outweigh  benefits." 

Still  one  other  kind  of  answer  demands 
attention.  Responding  to  subcommittee 
questions,  Dr.  Eckardt  said  that  he  believed 
that  air  pollution  will  be  controlled— should 
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be  controlled— but  that  it  will  probably  not 
be  controlled  solely  on  the  basis  of  health. 
Rather,  he  noted,  we'll  clear  the  air  simply 
because  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
stench. 

The  pressures  for  environmental  Improve- 
ment are  mounting  rapidly.  Thus,  reasonable 
men  must  accelerate  their  participation  In 
reisonable  and  coordinated  action  to  im- 
prove the  environment  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  wastefulness  of  over-reaction. 


OUR    DISTINGUISHED    COLLEAGUE 
FROM  PATMAN'S  SWITCH 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v^-as  no  objection, 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  m 
this  great  body  has  more  loyal  friends, 
or  is  held  in  higher  esteem,  than  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  P.^tm.^n. 

He  has  served  honorably  and  well  for 
40  years,  and  is  outranked  in  seniority 
by  only  two  other  great  Members,  Speak- 
er McCoRMACK  and  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler,  We,  in  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, are  especially  proud  of  the  dean 
of  our  delegation  and  his  great  career  in 

this  body. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
read  in  the  Houston  Chronicle's  Texas 
magazine  last  Sunday  a  warm  and  pene- 
trating story  about  Wright  Patman.  Be- 
cause I  know  that  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues will  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  article,  I  place  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Th.\t  Man  From  Patman's  Switch 
(By  Lucille  Uytterllnde) 

Young  Wright  Patman  spotted  three  men 
sitting  under  a  tree. 

•Ah  ha,"  he  thought,  "three  potential 
voters."  ,  ^,    . 

Tlie  trio  watched  him  idly  as  he  ambled 

up.  ,        . 

•Howdy,"  Patman  said.  '•I'm  running  for 
Congress'  You  all  heard  of  It  around  here?" 

"riiev  fixed  him  with  a  steady  gaze,  then 
one  replied,  ••Yeah,  we  heard  about  It.  We 
heard  'em  laughln'  about  it." 

It  happened  on  a  sleepy  morning  40  years 
ago,  in  the  tiny  community  of  Weaver  near 
Sulphur  Springs.  And  it  contributed  nothing 
to  the  confidence  of  the  neophyte  cam- 
paigner; he'd  already  vowed  that  if  he  lost 
this  first  race  for  Congress  he'd  quit  poll- 
tics. 

But  he  didn't  lose,  and  today  U.S.  Rep. 
Wright  Patman  of  Texarkana  Is  outranked 
ai  seniority  bv  only  two  men.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Rep.  Celler  of  New  York. 

He  is  unopposed  for  re-election  to  his  21st 
term,  which  is  not  surprising.  According  to 
newspaper  editor  J,  Q.  Mahaffey  of  Texar- 
kana. folks  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict say  that  "If  Wright  Patman  can't  get 
it  clone,  it  can't  be  done  in  Washington." 
The  Texas  congressman  has  built  up  con- 
siderable seniority,  and  with  that  seniority, 
influence. 

He  is  variously  known  as  the  second  most 
important  Texaii  in  Washington,  close  friend 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  scourge  of  the  banking 
industry  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  lastof  the  great  populists. 

Patman  is  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  is  so  frequently  in  the  financial  news 
that  the  New  York  Times  once  said  that  he 
often  Is  the  financial  news. 


He  also  Is  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  chair- 
man of  the  joint  House-Senate  Committee 
on  Defense  Production,  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  joint  House-Senate  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Most  committee  chairmen  and  the  Indus- 
tries their  committees  oversee  have  amica- 
ble relationships.  Not  so  Wright  Patman  and 
the  banking  industry.  He  is  an  embattled 
committee  chairman,  and  when  he  and  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  meet  in  the  awe- 
some House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's hearing  room,  there  is  a  packed  house 
to  hear  their  verbal  exchanges. 

Their  opinion  as  to  what  Is  best  for  the 
country  on  money  and  credit  matters  are 
irreconcilable,  and  acrimonious  statements 
sometimes  electrify  the  atmosphere. 

Even  so.  Chairman  Martin  in  1965  said: 
"Chairman  Patman  and  I  have  been  friends 
for  years.  We  disagree  frequently  but  never 
with  personal  animosity.  He  has  asked  for 
my  resignation  four  times  this  year  but  I 
bear  no  111  will.  I  have  told  him  that  If  I 
decide  to  resign  I  will  let  him  know  prompt- 
ly." 

The  "Fed,"  as  Patman  calls  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  is  out  of  his  reach,  and  it 
Is  probably  the  biggest  frustration  of  his  long 
life  as  a  legislator. 

Patman  says  he  Is  trying  to  "make  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  responsive  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  He  wants  to  shorten  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  require  audits  of  the  sys- 
tem's books,  and  require  that  the  system 
go  to  Congress  for  appropriations.  He  also 
wants  the  board  chairman  to  go  out  of  office 
with  the  president  who  appoints  him. 

His  plan  would  give  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  more  control  over  monetary 
matters.  The  "hard  money"  proponents  say 
that  Is  Just  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  set  up  to  prevent. 

Patman's  unrelenting  fight  against  the 
••hard  money"  forces  has  brought  forth  from 
him  many  statements  such  as  this: 

"If  we  allow  the  bankers,  who  profit  from 
high  Interest,  to  continue  to  fix  the  Interest 
rates,  they  will  soon  have  a  high   Interest 
mortgage  on  all  the  tisable  property  in  the 
country.  They  do  not  want  to  own  It,  as  that 
would  require  them  to  pay  taxes  on  It.  They 
much  prefer  to  have  a  tax-exempt  lien  on  it." 
Consistent  and  persistent  are   two  words 
which  describe   Wright  Patman.   He   makes 
decisions  only  after  considerable  study  and 
documentation,  then  firmly  adheres  to  them. 
The  thread  that  runs  through  the  entire 
fabric  of  his  legislative  career  is  his  deter- 
mination  to  work   In  behalf   of   the   "little 
people."  Fortune  magazine  once  referred  to 
him  as  the  "Warrior  From  Patman  Switch." 
(He  was  born  at  Patman  Switch,  in  Morris 
County,   named  for  his  family  and  a  Katy 
.Railroad  switch.) 

Patman  has  become  a  folk  hero  to  a  tre- 
mendous majority  of  the  people  in  his  17- 
county  district,  and  also  to  many  people 
throughout  the  country. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  champion  of 
rural  electrification,  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  family  farmer,  soil  conservation  and 
water  resource  measures,  of  rural  area  de- 
velopment and  legislation  providing  aid  to 
the  development  of  small  towns  and  small 
btislness.  He  has  opposed  concentration  of 
economic  power,  monopoly  and  corporate 
mergers  which,  in  his  opinion,  diminish  effec- 
tive competition.  He  has  conducted  major  in- 
vestigations into  tax-exempt  private  founda- 
tions looking  for  abuses  of  the  tax  laws. 

Most  of  his  mall  from  home  relates  to 
personal  or  community  problems,  not  mat- 
ters of  national  or  international  significance. 
The  biggest  volume  of  letters  concerning  his 
legislative  activities  is  written  by  non- 
Texans.  They  run  to  comments  something 
like  this,  from  a  Spokane.  Wash.,  locomo- 
tive engineer: 


"Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  way  out 
here  in  Washington  there  is  support  for  you. 
Keep  sUiggiiig  away.  How  I  wish  I  could 
vote  for  you  " 

Patman  holds  to  his  convictions— stub- 
bornly, some  say— no  matter  the  opposition 
he  meets,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the  locomo- 
tive engineer,  keeps  slugging  away.  His  first 
major  congressional  fight  was  for  the  World 
War  I  veterans  bonus  payment.  Five  vetoes 
by  four  Presidents,  laeginning  in  1922,  failed 
to  deter  him.  The  measure  was  passed  over 
Roosevelt's  \eto  in  1936.  It  was  the  start 
of  his  fight  with  bankers  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  sharply  tightened  the  avail- 
abilitv  of  money  when  the  bill  was  passed. 

He  says  he  will  never  introduce  a  bill  sole- 
ly for  political  advantage,  but  he  does  not 
object  to  introducing  a  bill  that  he  expects 
to  fail  if  he  thinks  it  will  serve  as  a  gathering 
point  for  a  cause  he  favors. 

Big  banking,  big  business  and  the  interest 
of  the  "little  fella  "  are  his  recurring  themes. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  alter  the  structure 
of  affect  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
but  the  vice  chairman  J.  L.  Robertson,  com- 
mented at  a  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee hearing  in  1964: 

"I  think  that  the  scrutiny  which  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  personally  lavished  on  the 
system  over  the  years  has  Ijeen  beneficial  in 
more  ways  than"  you  know  because  it  has 
served  to  keep  the  system  on  its  toes." 

Patman  is  obsessed  with  a  devotion  to  work 
and  demands  that  others  keep  up  with  him. 
He  opens  his  office  at  7:30  a.m.  and  seldom 
goes  home  before  6  p  m.  He  doesn't  take 
vacations,  and  most  of  his  staff  forego  them 
as  well— they  know  they'd  return  to  such  a 
pile  of  work  they'd  never  get  through  it. 
Sighed  one   staffer: 

"You  come  in  the  morning,  get  the  mound 
of  work  on  your  desk  pretty  well  organized 
—and  then  Mr.  Patman  gives  you  so  much 
more  to  do  you  are  covered  up.  He's  regular 
blizzard." 

Washington  hostesses  gave  up  on  Patman 
years  ago.  The  time  he  gains  by  shunning 
cocktail  and  dinner  parties  is  applied  to 
work  on  committees,  legislative  projects,  and 
looking  .after  the  people  of  his  district. 

His  stature  on  The  Hill  is  such  that  he 
can  even  turn  down  White  House  invitations 
to  social  functions,  an  act  of  courage  most 
lawmakers  would  not  even  contemplate. 

Not  long  ago  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
dropped  in  on  Patman  at  his  apartment  for  a 
visit.  "I  go  to  see  Wright  Patman.  but  he 
doesn't  get  around  often  to  see  me."  the 
President  said  at  a  recent  Impromptu  lunch- 
eon meeting  with  the  Texas  congressman  at 
the  White  House.  Both  men  smiled. 

Their  friendship  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  Wright  Patman  and  the  President's 
father.  Sam  Ealy  Johnson,  shared  a  desk  In 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives.  When 
Mrs.  Patman,  a  quiet,  unassuming  and  gen- 
tle woman,  died  last  July.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  flew  to  Texarkana  to  attend  her 
funeral. 

When  he  was  in  the  Senate.  Johnson  did 
not  fight  for  Patman's  monetary  policies,  but 
he  did  not  openly  oppose  him.  The  two  men 
were  not  alike  In  their  methods  on  The  Hill. 
Patman  is  not  the  -wheeler-dealer'  kind 
of  fkJlltlclan  who  can  be  counted  on  to  swing 
votes  of  other  congressmen  in  behalf  of  any 
particular  legislation.  He  is  the  consistent 
man  whose  direction  is  well  known  and  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  fight  doggedly  for  any 
cause  he  feels  is  good  for  his  "Uttie  people." 
His  feeling  for  them  is  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  early  life.  His  family  was  poor— his  fa- 
ther supplemented  his  farming  income  with 
odd  jobs  repairing  cotton  gins.  Young  Wright 
worked  and  saved  enough  money  to  earn  a 
law  degree  at  Cumberland  University  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  served  in  the  Army  between  1917 
and   1919. 

After  two  terms  In  the  Texas  legislature,  he 
moved  to  Texarkana  in  1924  and  was  elected 


district  attorney,  winning  considerable  credit 
lor  breaking  up  vice  and  gambling  in  the 
■wide  open"  town 

Some  major  legislation  bears  Patman  s 
name-  The  World  War  I  veterans  bonus  bill, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  of  1936  to  protect 
small  business;  the  resolution  creating  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business;  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act  of  1942; 
and   the   Federal   Credit  Union   Act. 

He  also  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  FBI's  'lO  most  wanted  criminals" 
list  It  came  about  during  the  national  man- 
hunt for  John  Dillinger  One  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man's constituents  wrote  him  on  a  piece  of 
school  tablet  paper  asking  .simply:  "If  you 
want  to  catch  him,  why  don't  you  offer  a 
reward?" 

Patman,  the  former  district  attorney, 
figured  it  was  a  good  idea.  He  got  together 
with  the  attorney  general  and  they  drew 
up  a  proposed  bill  which  they  took  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  He  liked  the  idea,  and  the 
law  was  presented  and  passed. 

Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Patman.  the  con- 
gressman lives  alone  in  an  apartment  a  few- 
blocks  from  his  office  in  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building.  If  his  quarters  are  spartan. 
it's  because  he  only  sleeps  there.  His  "home" 
is  in  the  broad  halls  beneath  the  vaulted 
dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol.  That  is 
where  his  heart  is. 


you  is  when  you  are  In  doubt  go  see  how 
Wright   Patman    voted    and    follow   him.' 

"He  had  explained  to  me  many  times 
before  that  he  had  served  as  Wright  Pat- 
man's desk  mate  when  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  House. 

■Only  two  cif  435  members  lof  Congres.s) 
have  served  longer  lu  the  House  and  with 
more  experience  than  Wright.  None  has 
served  Ijetter  and  few  as  well.  He  repre- 
senl.s  the  best  in  America's  conscience  and 
heritage,  but  most  of  all,  he  always  votes, 
works  and  lights  for  what  he  believes  is 
best   for   the     folks'. 

■  I  am  proud  in  be  associated  with  Wright 
Patman  who  reflects  credit  to  the  nalimi 
All  of  us  who  want  guod  government  are 
grateful  to  the  people  in  the  First  District 
for  electing  and  re-electing  Wright  Patman." 


patman's  bill  factory 
Chairman  Patman's  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  produced  most  of  the  House  leg- 
islative action  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

In  the  first  few  weeks,  a  period  usually 
marked  bv  light  action,  the  committee 
gained  ove'rwhelmlng  passage  of  five  major 
bills: 

1.  H.R.  8696.  providing  for  the  registration, 
examination  and  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

2.  H.R.  11601.  the  Trtnh  in  Lending  or 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  A  major 
consumer  protection  bill,  its  passage  culmi- 
nated a  long  fight  to  provide  disclosure  of 
interest  and  credit  costs.  It  provides  for  full 
disclosure  of  all  tvpes  of  credit  transactions, 
stronger  and  broader  than  a  bill  passed 
earlier  by  the  Senate.  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees now  seek  to  work  out  a  compromise, 

3.  H.R.  6157.  to  permit  federal  employees 
to  purchase  shares  of  credit  unions  through 
voluntary  pavroU  allotments.  A  major  boost 
for  credit  unions,  it  will  allow  federal  em- 
plovees  to  purchase  shares  of  federally  or 
state-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotments. 

4  H  R  6649.  the  Export-Import  Bank  BUI. 
extending  the  life  of  the  Exlm  bank  for 
five  years  to  June  30,  1973.  and  providing 
for  $4.5  billion  additional  lending  authority. 
The  bank  promotes  export  of  American  prod- 
ucts and  this  additional  lending  authority 
is  expected  to  help  the  U.S.A.  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

5.  H.R.  14743,  to  free  the  nation's  gold 
reserves  to  meet  international  demands  for 
gold,  providing.  Patman  believes,  greater 
strength  for  the  dollar  m  the  international 
money  markets. 

WARM    WORDS    tROM    THF.    I'RESIDENT 

President  Johnson  .spoke  warmly  of  Con- 
gressman Patman  in  un  interview  with  Texas 
maca;'Jne.  .Said  he: 

■When  I  went  to  the  depot  to  catch  the 
train  to  Washington  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  Congress  when  I  was  still  m  my 
twenties,  my  father  told  me  a  story  while 
standing  on  the  depot  platform, 

"  'Son,  I  have  served  many  terms  in  a 
legislative  bodv  and  considered  many  meas- 
ures There  Is  a  very  fine  line  between  a 
good  bill  and  a  bad  bill,  and  you'll  often 
have  doubts  and  not  be  sure  just  what  is 
the  right  vote.  The  best  advice  I  can  give 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  as  chairman  of  the  African  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  was  invited  to  a  luncheon  given 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  President 
of  the  great  counti-y  of  Liberia. 

During  the  course  of  this  luncheon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
i-esentatives  was  about  to  vote  upon  the 
bill  H.R.  15344. 1  undertook  to  arrive  here 
in  time  to  vote  on  this  particular  meas- 
ure. However,  1  arrived  30  seconds  late. 
Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  and 
voted,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  lliis 
particular  bill. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON:    THE  CHAM- 
PION OF  MEXICAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
newspapers  have  recently  carried  state- 
ments by  individuals  and  organizations 
charging  that  President  Johnson  has 
failed  to  appoint  any  American  of  Mexi- 
can descent  to  positions  in  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

I  want  to  .--av  unequivocally  that  ihe 
charire  is  totally  fal.se.  In   1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  Manuel  L.  Real 
to  be  a  Federal  j'adge  in  California.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  previously  appointed 
Mr.  Real  to  be  a  U.S.  attorney.  In  1967. 
the  President  appointed  Juan  V.  Fernan- 
dez-Badillo  and  Hiram  R.  Cancio  to  be 
Federal  judges  in  Puerto  Rico.  When  he 
was  Vice  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
spon-sorcd  the  appointment  of  Reynaldo 
Garza  from  Texas  to  be  a  Federal  judge. 
Other  appointments  in  the  judiciair 
service  by   President  Johnson   include: 
Emilio  Naranjo,  Francisco  R.  Santos,  and 
Santos  BuMO,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  marshals; 
and  Francisco  \.  Gil,  Jr.,  to  be  a  U.S. 
attorney. 
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However,  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
is  much  larger  than  the  narrow  question 
of  whether  or  not  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent  have  been  appointed  to  high 
positions  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson.  These  appointments 
by  President  Johnson  were  made  not  be- 
cause they  were  of  Mexican  descent,  but 
because  they  were  outstanding  individ- 
uals, and  most  highly  qualified  for  the 
positions  to  which  they  were  named. 
Their  appointments  bring  pride  to  all 
persons  from  this  group,  and  are  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  all  Americans  because 
the  appointments  demonstrate  that  in 
this  country,  every  nationality  group  can 
contribute  to  and  take  part  in  the  for- 
mulation of  our  national  destiny  at  every 
level  of  public  life. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  President 
Johnson's  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
full  participation  in  our  national  life 
by  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  is  of 
longstanding  duration  and  is  deeply  felt. 
Last  June,  the  President  estabUshed  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  "Mexican  Ameri- 
can" Affairs.  Last  October,  the  President 
attended"  a  conference  in  El  Paso  where 
1,200  Spanish-speaking  Americans  met 
with  high  Crovemment  ofiBciais  to  dis- 
cuss problem  areas.  Just  last  month,  the 
President  announced  a  number  of 
significant  steps  taken  to  assist  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  welfare,  farm- 
ing, and  emplosmient. 

If  any  President  can  be  said  to  have  di- 
rected his  heart  and  his  mind  to  help 
these  Americans  achieve  their  aspira- 
tions, that  man  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


DECISION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
TO  NO  LONGER  PUNISH  'OFF 
LIMITS"    TRAVEL   IS    SHOCKING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  reports  today  indicate  that  the 
State  Department  will  announce  tomor- 
row that  it  will  no  longer  punish 
persons  who  travel  to  Communist  coun- 
tries that  have  been  declared  "off  lim- 
its" to  American  citizens.  This  decision 
is  shocking  and  strikes  a  severe  blow  to 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  to  establish  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Department 
means  that  David  Dellinger,  an  an- 
nounced Communist  sympathizer  and 
leader  of  the  so-called  peace  march  on 
Washington  last  October  that  cost  the 
taxpayers  $1,000,000  in  cleanup  expense, 
is  now  free  to  go  to  Cuba,  North  Vietnam 
and  other  Communist  countries  with  im- 
punity. 

This  means  that  Herbert  Apetheker,  an 
admitted  Communist  and  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies, 
can  travel  to  any  of  these  "restricted" 


countries  without  concern  for  State  De- 
partment action.  Likewise,  Stokely  Car- 
michael. 

This  decision  is  deplorable. 

The  State  Department  states  that  it 
will  continue  to  declare  certain  countries 
off  limits  and  that  without  special  per- 
mission, passports  will  not  be  issued  for 
Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea. 

Then,  in  the  next  breath,  the  Depart- 
ment states  that  they  will  no  longer 
revoke  the  passports  of  jwrsons  who 
travel  to  the  off  limit  countries,  nor  will 
it  deny  passports  to  persons  wishing  to 
travel  to  those  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such  a 
decision  is,  in  operation,  equivalent  to 
State  Department  approval  of  travel  to 
these  coimtries  which  are  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  condition  still  insisted  upon 
by  the  State  Department  is  that  travelers 
not  use  then-  passports  to  enter  the  pre- 
scribed countries.  Yet.  even  the  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  that  such  a  condition 
is  meaningless  since  off  limit  Communist 
countries  generally  will  admit  U.S.  citi- 
zens without  their  passports. 

Last  October,  I  introduced  H.R.  13594 
which  would  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  travel  without  a  passport  to,  in  or 
through  a  country  for  which  a  passport  is 
not  valid  and  for  failure  to  surrender  a 
passport  upon  proper  demand. 

In  light  of  the  decision  announced  by 
the  State  Department,  I  am  calling  for 
prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMlVnGRATTON  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  ESSENTIAL  TO 
ELIMINATE    DISCRIMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciarj'  Committee  will  begin  hearings 
to  review  operations  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  amendments  put  into  effect  fol- 
lowing the  act  of  October  3,  1965. 

This  act  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  legislation  which  repealed  the  dis- 
criminatorj'  national  origins  concept  as 
a  system  of  selecting  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  No  longer  will  place  of 
birth  determine  a  man's  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  day  and  age  such  type  of  selection  is* 
both  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  fairness 
and  detrimental  to  our  foreign  policy 
principles. 

I  have  long  advocated  removal  of  the 
arbitrary'  and  unjust  national  origins 
quota  system,  so  the  1965  act,  which  ac- 
complished this  objective  and  in  addi- 
tion gave  priority  to  the  reunification  of 
families  and  the  admission  of  immigrants 
with  needed  skills,  had  my  wholehearted 
support.  Unfortimately,  developments 
since  its  enactment  indicate  that  it  has 
resulted  in  immigration  trends  contrary 
to  our  objectives  and,  in  fact;  has  created 
a  reverse  type  of  discrimination.  This 
has  had  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  im- 
migration from  the  traditional  countries 
of  emigration  to  the  United  States;  such 
as  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany. 


Of  deep  concern  to  me,  in  particular,  is 
the  situation  with  regard  to  immigration 
from  Ireland,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  countries  from  which 
new  U.S.  citizens  came. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  this  decade,  7,687  immigrants 
from  Ireland  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  By  contrast,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1967,  only  2,624  Irish 
immigrants  were  admitted  to  this  coun- 
tiy.  The  number  of  prospective  immi- 
grants is  further  diminutive. 

The  vital  role  of  Americans  of  Irish 
heritage  in  the  building  of  America,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  growth,  prog- 
ress, and  happiness  of  our  Nation,  are 
vast  and  indisputable.  It  is  exceedingly 
distressing  to  realize  that  the  meritori- 
ous purposes  of  the  1965  act  appear  to 
have  been  negated  in  the  case  of  immi- 
gration from  Ireland. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  problem  be 
considered  during  our  forthcoming  hear- 
ings. We  must  ask  what  factors  are  in- 
volved. Is  the  economy  in  Ireland  so 
favorable  that  people  do  not  wish  to 
emigrate?  Are  employment  opportunities 
in  countries  closer  to  Ireland  more  in- 
viting? Is  the  new  U.S.  inmalgration 
policy  too  restrictive? 

It  may  be  that  each  of  these  issues 
contributes,  in  varying  degrees,  to  the 
decline  of  Irish  immigration.  Neverthe- 
less, a  more  incisive  analysis  will  sliow 
that  no  matter  how  well  meaning  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  were,  a  reverse  dis- 
crimination has  crept  into  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 

The  major  objective  of  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965,  was  the  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  To  accom- 
plish this  worthy  objective,  however, 
those  of  us  who  steadfastly  sought  to 
remove  all  bias  and  discrimination  from 
our  immigration  policy  had  to  accept 
certain  regulatory  provisions,  such  as  the 
labor  certification,  in  order  to  secure 
passage  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress,  with  an  enlightened 
attitude,  was  willing  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  discrimination  but  determined 
to  adopt  new  procedures  to  control  im- 
migration. The  principal  controlling  fea- 
ture became  the  labor  certification  pro- 
vision. This  provision,  hindsight  has 
sadly  shown,  has  worked  a  hardship  on 
many  intending  immigrants  and  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  curtailment 
of  our  traditional  immigration  from 
Western  Europe. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation there  was  evidence  that  a  phase- 
out  period — such  as  3  years — would  per- 
mit the  oversubscription  of  certain  quotas 
to  be  eliminated  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  those  countries  who  have  enjoyed 
large  quotas  to  anticipate  July  1,  1968, 
when  there  would  be  competitive  immi- 
gration on  a  worldwide  basis.  We  now 
discover  that  the  phaseout  period  did  not 
accomplish  its  intended  goal.  This  period 
became  an  open  invitation  for  intending 
immigrants  to  seek  registration  priorities 
and  did  not  offer  sufficient  time  for  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  to  create 
registration  priority  lists. 

Unfortimately,  the  phaseout  procedure, 
which  set  forth  an  immigration  pool  of 
unused  visa  numbers  for  reassignment 
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to  countries  with  oversubscribed  quotas 
must  be  viewed  as  self-defeating.  Con- 
sequently, many  countries— such  as  Ire- 
land, Germany,  and  the  United  Kmg- 
dom— will  not.  after  July  1,  1968.  when 
the  full  impact  of  the  recent  amend- 
ments becomes  effective,  be  in  a  position 
to   compete   lor   immigrant  visas  on   a 
worldwide  basis.  Conceivably,  immigra- 
tion in  these  countries  may  be  cut  to  a 
mere  trickle  and  under  some  preference 
categories  become  completely  nonexist- 
ent. , 
I    am    considering    several    proposals 
which   I   hope  will  solve  the   problems 
associated  with   Irish  immigration  and 
immigration  from  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and  I  have  asked  the 
appropriate  departments  in  the  executive 
branch  to  comment  on  them. 

One  possible  approach  I  am  consider- 
ing is  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  guarantee  that  each 
countrj'  will  receive  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  worldwide  available  numbers  under 
the  170,000  ceiling  on  immigration  from 
other  than  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
law  now  provides  that  no  country  can 
receive  over  20,000  immigrant  \1sas  ex- 
clusive of  immediate  relatives  in  any  one 
fiscal  year.  What  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  is  a  minimum  number  that  any 
country'  will  receive.  I  am  also  consider- 
ing the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
phaseout  period  for  an  additional  2 
years,  but  this  time  with  buUt-in  provi- 
sions to  reasonably  insure  the  elimina- 
tion of  backlogs. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  many 
skilled  persons  whose  services  are  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  United  States  have 
been  imable  to  receive  visas  because  of 
the  admission  of  aliens  with  spurious 
skills  and  others  who  have  misrepre- 
sented their  reasons  for  coming  to  this 
country.  ^.       ... 

Thus,  it  is  patently  imperative  that 
the  labor  certification  procedures  be 
carefuUv  analyzed  and  constructively 
amended  to  insure  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  fairness  to  the 
intending  immigrant  be  reasonably 
brought  into  focus.  I  intend  to  offer 
amendatory  legislation  as  soon  as  all 
ramifications  of  the  labor  certification 
can  be  studied. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  concur  with  me  that  corrective 
legislative  action  must  be  taken  quickly, 
before  the  July  1.  1968.  era  goes  into  ef- 
fect. I  intend  to  propose  such  measures 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  during  the  course  of  our 
series  of  hearings  which  are  scheduled 
to  begin  on  April  3. 

My  support  of  an  equitable  and  realis- 
tic immigration  policy  has  not  and  will 
not  waver,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  m  my 
power  to  insure  that  the  remainmg  ele- 
ments in  our  immigration  law  that  cre- 
ate inequity  and  distress  will  be  removed. 
We  as  legislators,  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  persons  in 
this  world  who  desire  to  live  in  the  Umted 
States  than  we  can  reasonably  accept 
Our  immigration  must  be  controlled.  Yet 
we  must  insure  that  the  system  of  con- 
trol utilized  is  one  which  will  recognize 
the  dignity  of  each  intending  immigrant 
and  which  wiU  give  every  prospective 
immigrant  a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve 


his  desire  of  Uving  among  us  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NATIONAL 
MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1968 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  ^jentle- 
man  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  in- 
troduction today  of  a  bill  entitled  the 
■National  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  Sixty- 
three  Republican  Members  have  jomed 
in  casponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion designed  to  assist  the  hard-core  un- 
employed by  strengthening  the  role  ot 
private  employers  in  this  crucial  area. 
Tlie  current  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion are  simply  not  good  enough  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  breakthrough  that  is 
required.  If  substantial  cutbacks  of  low- 
er priority  Federal  expenditures  can  be 
achieved,  we  can  give  increased  emphasis 
to  manpower  programs  and  policie.s 
aimed  at  rehabilitation  and  upgrading  ot 
those  who  are  presently  unemployable 
and  unable  to  compete  for  avaUable  job 

positions.  •     ;„    *„.,. 

Our  proposed  legislation  is  m  two 
parts:  a  title  I.  containing  a  group  of  new 
programs  cast  as  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Ti-aining 
Act  of  1962,  which  is  before  us  now  for 
extension:  and  a  title  II,  containing  an 
amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  give  a  tax  credit  for  employers 
who  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

So  that  there  may  be  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  our  intentions,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing -Description  of  National  Man- 
power Act  of  1968"  together  with  the 
names  of  those  Members  who  have  co- 
sponsored  the  bill: 

DE-^CTIIPTION    OF    NATIONAL    MANPOWER    ACT 

Of  1968 

UILE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MANPOWER    DE- 
VELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING   ACT   OF   1962 

Title  I  Of  the  bin  Is  composed  of  six  major 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
In!  Training  Act  of  1962,  which  Is  presently 
before  the  Congress  for  extension.  These 
amendments  are  not  i^^^^^eda^  reforms  of 
present  programs  under  the  MDTA,  b"t  are 
rather  new  language  and  new  procrams  to  be 
operated  by  the  Department  o£Labor 

1.  statement  of  Purpor.e.  The  bill  com- 
mences ^Ith  a  complete  "'^^l^"^^,^^,", 
statement  of  purpose  of  the  MDTA.  inat 
Acts  purpose  section  was  orlfrtnnlly  written 
with  a  heavv  emphasis  upon  problems  caused 
by  automation  and  technological  cliange^but 
that  is  not  the  major  Problem  today  nor  Is 

I  the  way  the  Act  is  ^^^l^^^PP^'"^,  Ji^!,Zil 
statement  of  purpose  emphasizes  the  prob- 
lems of  unemplo>-ment  and  underemplov- 
m^t  caused  by  lack  of  education  rmd  oc- 
cupational skills  and  by  ^'''^^'^^Jjl^\\-: 
ficial  b.'irrlers  to  employment,  as  well  as  the 
Problemrof  automation.  It  -"s  for  a  com^ 
nrehensive  national  manpower  policy  uhlch 
Ss  the  basic  responsibility  for  job  train- 
End  employment  with  the  private  sector, 
m^the  same  manner  that  the  National  Hous- 
n-  Act  identifies  the  private  secwr  ^s  ^av- 
ini  the  chief  responsibility  in  the  housing 

^^^^'job  Vacancy  and  tabor  Supply  Infor- 
mationme  United  States  Is  the  only  n^Jor 
rr,rinstrlal  country  which  has  no  national 
S^g^m  Of  °den«flcatlon  of  Job  vacancies. 
The  I^pubUcan  Party  has  long  espoused 
^ch  f  P  Wi^.  operated  on  an  automated 
ba^fs.   and^m  wS  Commission   has  now 


endorsed  ihls  type  of  program.  To  carry  out 
this  idea,  the  bill  amends  section  106  of 
the  MDTA  to  require  buch  a  Job  opportunity 
.siir'.ey  and  a  procram  for  matching  unem- 
ployed persons  with  employer  requirements 
and  Job  vacancies  on  a  iocal.  inter-nrea.  and 
nationwide  basis. 

,5  Connnunitv  Service  Emploinnent  Pro- 
pranis  Tlie  bill  adds  a  new  title  IV  to  the 
"mDTA  establishing  ,i  lommvaiiity  service  cm- 
plovment  protTam  lor  llie  liard-core,  Lin- 
ployment  ;ind  Training  opportunities  wou:d 
"oe  created  in  a  wide  variety  i.f  public-service 
type  ;icUvities-  including  liealtli.  education, 
public  safety,  neighborhood  rehabilitation, 
beautification.  and  recreation.  The  progr.ams 
could  be  operated  by  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations. Tlie  bin  would  make  .available 
an  authorization  of  $400  million  fcr  this  pur- 
pose for  hscal  vear  1969.  and  S500  million 
lor  fi.scal  vear  1970;  these  amount.s  would 
create  80.000  and  100.000  new  lobs  in  thc.^e 
iwo  years. 

Forty  percent  of  the  amounts  authorized 
would  "be  allotted  according  to  a  stAte  allo- 
cation formula  for  use  within  a  state  plan 
arrangement;  for  this  purpose,  each  state 
would  receive  a  minimum  of  »1  million.  Tl.i.- 
is  essentiallv  a  block  grant  .scheme,  with  tlie 
states  redistributing  the  funds  to  local  pro- 
grf.:u  .sponsor?.  The  st.ne  plan  ,irovisions  re- 
quire that  the  state  not  retain  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  funds  lor  operation  of  com- 
munity service  employirient  programs  di- 
rectly bv  state  agencies;  but  this  "pasr- 
through"  requirement  can  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  If  he  finds  that  the  programs  would 
be  more  effectively  operated  by  the  state  it- 
self ins  where  the  .state  is  too  small  to  ha%e 
to  deal   through  local  sponsors). 

Tlie  remaining  GO  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  anv  fiscal  year  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  in  accordance  with  such 
criteria  as  he  may  prescribe.  If  he  likes  the 
way  the  sUte  is  administering  its  funds  un- 
der the  state  plan,  he  could  add  funds  from 
this  discretionary  60  percent  to  the  40  per- 
cent already  passing  through  the  state  plan. 
Alternatively,  he  may  fund  local  programs 
directly. 

The  bill  emphasizes  coordination  and  con- 
solidation of  all  the  various  community  serv- 
ice employment  programs  at  the  local  level 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  designate  urban 
and  rural  areas  containing  high  concentra- 
tions or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  as  eligible  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program.  He  then  designates  a 
prime  sponsor  for  each  f  ligible  area  to  receive 
::  .i.Hsistmce  under  the  program.  The  prime 
sponsor  1.=;  also  to  receive  all  Umdlng  under 
liie  various  other  community  service  emplov- 
nif^nt  progr£:ns  now  in  existence.  Including 
•lie    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps,    Operation 
Mainstream,  the  New  Careers  program,  and 
the  Work  Incentive  program  under  the  .Social 
Sccuri'-y  Act.  Tlte  prime  sponsor  becomes  the 
funnel  "at  the  local  level  through  which  all 
•hese   resources  would   How,   and  the  prime 
sponsor  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
munity   cmplovment    plan    setting    forth    u 
comprehensive  program  according  to  whicn 
all   these   funds  will   be  spent.  These  .ocal 
community  employment  plans  are.  in  turn, 
coordinated    with    the    development    of    the 
^tate  plan.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the  state 
aeencles   would   provide   assistance   through 
the  prime  sponsor  in  each  eligible  area,  al- 
though there  Is  a  by-pass  provision  if  they 
'md   that   funding   a   different   organ-.zatlon 
would  better  carry  out  the  purposes  c  the 
oroeram.  .     ,,       ._ 

■  The  state  plan  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  set  forth  under  Title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  o. 
'365  AS  under  that  Act.  the  state  plan  would 
be  develooed  and  carried  out  by  a  policy 
eroup  fthe  .tate  manpower  po^cv  councu, 
which    would   be   broadly   representative   of 
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the  job  training  and  employment  resourcee 
of  the  state. 

Financial  assistance  under  the  program 
would  be  provided  both  to  create  the  new 
jobs  and  to  provide  necessary  supportive 
services  in  the  area  of  education,  training, 
day  care  and  other  services.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  motivation  of  panicip-ints.  the 
Secretary  is  instructed  to  give  a  preference 
in  appropriate  cases  to  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams through  local  service  companies  which 
would  be  owned  In  substantial  part  by  the 
employees  themselves.  For  example,  in  the 
area  of  neighborhood  clean-up  the  Secretary 
could  seek  to  form  a  local  service  company 
to  undertake  the  project  on  a  contractual 
basis,  and  he  could  provide  for  added  profits 
to  the  group  if  they  perform  a  contract  in 
an  expeditious  and  successful  manner  In 
this  way.  the  employees  are  acluallv  given 
the  added  motivations  of  business  ownership, 
and  in  time  their  company  would  become 
self-sufficient  and  seek  contracts  as  a  regular 
competitive  business.  Tliis  approach  is  pres- 
ently proving  succe.^sful  with  certain  pilot 
projects  being  conducted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  such  local  service  companies  and  to  aid 
them  m  besoming  self-sufficient,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be.  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  "service  development  ors;  miz.uions." 
Such  development  groups,  which  might  be 
the  local  chapters  of  the  Urban  Coalition  or 
even  private  profit-making  companies,  would 
be  authorized  to  undertake  planning  and 
market  research  activities,  legal  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  management  training,  and 
the  provision  of  business  services  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis  (such  as  billing  and  account- 
ing). 

In  order  to  further  increase  motivation 
among  program  participants,  and  to  remove 
the  aura  of  dead-end  and  make-work  em- 
ployment, the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  give 
a  preference  to  succeseful  participants  for 
entry  Into  an  on-the-job  training  or  place- 
ment program  providing  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  In  this  manner,  a  real  job  ladder  into 
regular  competitive  employment  Is  provided. 

A  special  section  deals  with  the  critical 
need  for  programs  in  the  field  of  public 
safety.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
special  encouragement  to  the  development 
of  such  programs,  whereby  employment  and 
training  opportunities  would  be  created  for 
disadvantaged  persons  as  community  service 
officers  and  other  support  personnel  in  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  police  depart- 
ments. This  t>-pe  of  proposal  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  "Crime  Conunlssion"  iThe 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice)  and  by 
the  Riot  Commission.  Community  service 
officers  could  be  full  or  part-time  employees 
who  would  perform  services  In  the  area  of 
recruiting  police  personnel  from  eligible  areas 
and  mlnoritv  groups,  improving  pollce-com- 
munitv  relations  and  grievance  resolution 
mechanisms,  and  performing  community  es- 
cort and  patrol  work.  In  this  manner,  the 
new  employment  program  would  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  stabiUzing  community  condi- 
tions and  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
would  jointly  prescribe  the  regulations  gov- 
erning programs  in  the  public  safety  area. 

Federal  financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  proj- 
ect costs,  where  the  program  was  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  grant  basis  by  a  public  agency 
or  private  nonprofit  organization. 

4.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation. 
The  Riot  Commission  endorsed  the  idea  of  a 
Federally  chartered  corporation  to  take  on 
the  major  role  in  coordinating  and  providing 
technical  assistance  under  private  sector  Job 
programs  (on-the-job  training  and  tax 
credits).  Republicans  have  long  backed  the 
concept  of  a  national  technical  assistance 
corporation  to  encourage  private  Industry  to 
participate    In    antlpoverty    efforts   such    as 


manpower  programs.  The  bill  would  reintro- 
duce this  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
proposal,  co-spun.sored  hist  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  23  Republicans,  ixs  ,i  new  title  V  of 
tlio  MDTA 

The  Corporation  would  be  a  Federally 
chartered  nonprofit  corporation  with  a 
boird  of  directors  of  15  persons,  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  ten  elected 
bv  the  intmbers  of  the  Corporation.  Any 
person  or  organization  could  become  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  by  making  a 
tax  exempt  gift  to  it  or  by  buying  one  of 
its  bonds.  Tlie  Federal  Government  would 
provide  $10  million  to  the  Corporation  as 
seed  money  on  a  one-time  basis,  with  a 
requirement  that  up  to  $10  million  more 
Federal  funds  would  be  provided  to  match 
private  contributions  and   bond  purchases. 

The  Corporation  would  have  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  functions:  (1 1  it  would  estab- 
lish an  information  and  research  center  on 
how  i»-ivate  croup-s  can  participate  in  anti- 
poverty  actlvUies,  including  information  on 
existing  government  jircgrams  and  case  stu- 
dies on  successful  privi'te  projects;  i2l  it 
would  actively  provide  technical  assistance 
to  organizations  m  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  .such  projects  and  programs;  i3i  it 
would  part;clptte  m  the  development  and 
conduct  on  a  contractual  or  other  basis  of 
government  antipoverty  procrams  linked  to 
the  private  sector,  including  by  working 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  m  drawing  up 
regulations  under  the  tax  credit  and  on- 
the-job  training  schemes:  (4l  It  would  un- 
dertake special  responsibilities  in  the  fields 
of  manpower  training  and  business  owner- 
ship by  minority  groups  and  low-income 
persons;  and  loi  it  would  develop  and  carry 
out  Its  programs  through  subsidiary  groups 
at  the  local  level,  such  as  local  Urban  Coali- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  by  providing  a  legis- 
lative base  for  this  kind  of  private  techni- 
cal assistance  activity,  the  Congress  can 
promote  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Urban  Coalition  and  the  National 
Alliance  of   Businessmen. 

While  the  Corporation  itself  would  be 
a  nonprofit  organization,  it  could  establish 
profit-making  subsidiaries  as  new  business 
enterprises  in  the  urban  and  rural  slums, 
and  it  could  hope  to  raise  funds  to  sustain 
its  operations  through  those  operating  sub- 
^ldlanes. 

3.  Kra'.uation  and  Oversight  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Under  a  Republican  amend- 
ment last  vear  to  the  antipoverty  legislation, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  presently 
condticting  a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs. 
This  marks  .i  new  departure  for  the  GAO 
into  qualitative  program  evaluation,  beyond 
its  usual  accounting  and  auditing  func- 
tions. It  is  the  first  step  in  building  that 
aseucv  into  a  real  legisl.Uive  oversight  and 
evaluation  arm  for  the  Congress.  This  bill 
would  propose  to  extend  that  development 
to  the  field  of  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment bv  authorizing  a  continuing  study 
and  oversight  by  the  GAO  of  Federal  work 
and  training  programs.  Among  the  activities 
specifically  included  m  the  study  would  be 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits 01  di.nerent  types  of  training  and  em- 
ployment programs,  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  efforts  made  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  complying  with  legislative 
amendments  and  the  Instructions  In  Com- 
mittee Reports.  Such  sums  as  might  be 
necessarv  to  carry  out  these  functions  are 
;tuthorized  by  this  legislation,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  new  title  VI  of  the  MDTA. 

TITLE     n— TAX     CRtDITS     FOR     EMPLOYMENT 
OF    THE    HARD-CORE 

The  GOP  has  long  championed  the  idea  of 
providing  tax  credits  to  private  industry  for 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  hard- 
core poor.  That  approach  has  now  received 
important  endorsement  from  the  Riot  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  established  a  spe- 


cial task  force  of  businessmen  li  look  into 
the  question  of  private  sector  involvement, 
and  that  task  force  recommended  a  detailed 
program  of  tax  credits  in  the  manpower  field. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  sets  for^h  in  legislative 
form  the  tax  credit  proposal  advanced  by  the 
Rict  Commission.  Th.s  is  .n  no  way  pre- 
emptive of  the  GOP  Human  Investment  .^ct, 
which  provided  a  tax  credit  thr.-ugh  a  some- 
what different  mechanism,  but  is  intended 
as  a  companion  proposal  with  the  under- 
standing that  both  tax  credit  bill.s  deserve 
immediate  consideration  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

Tlie  Commission's  tax  credit  jiroposal 
stresses  simplicity  and  automatlcitv  more  so 
than  does  any  previous  version  of  the  idea. 
The  local  recruiting  agency  would  give  to 
each  hard-core  person  a  "green  card."  For 
each  new  such  empUner  added  to  his  pay- 
roll, the  employer  would  receive  a  substantial 
tax' credit,  providing  that  no  existing  em- 
ployees are  dismissed  in  order  to  hire  green- 
card  people.  The  employer  would  get  a  credit 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  employee's  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  for  the  first  six  months, 
50  percent  for  the  second  six  months,  25 
percent  for  the  second  year,  and  nothing 
thereafter.  As  an  inducement  to  force  the 
employer  to  encourage  the  worker  to  stay  on 
the  Job.  the  emplover  would  get  none  of  the 
credit  for  any  6  or  12  month  period  unless 
the  employee  stayed  for  that  entire  period. 
The  credit  was  purposefully  based  on  the 
employee's  wage  in  order  that  a  precisely  de- 
fined figure  could  be  used;  apparently,  the 
businessmen  thought  that  any  effort  to  refer 
to  training  costs  would  involve  too  much  red 
tape  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  oversight. 
Using  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour, 
the  total  credit  for  the  first  year  would  be 
$2,080,  and  over  the  2-year  period  would 
come  to  $2,912— far  less  than  the  $3,500  re- 
imbursement (over  15  months)  contemplated 
under  the  President's  new  "JOBS"  (OJT) 
program.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  tax  credit 
would  be  even  less  than  this  since  there  is  a 
wash  effect  In  that  the  new  wage  earners  are 
paying  taxes  and  producing  revenue  for  the 
Treasttry. 

The  GOP  bill  would  allow  an  employer  to 
take  either  a  tax  credit  or  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment under  the  OJT  program,  but  would  not 
allow  both.  The  ccsponscrs  would,  therefore, 
support  the  OJT  program  and  would  in  fact 
ask  for  greater  funding  for  it  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested,  but  no  legislation  is 
needed  in  that  regard  since  MDTA-OJT  has 
an  open-ended  authorization. 

JOB    SLOTS     .AUTHORIZED    AND    COSTS 

This  set  of  manpower  proposals  would 
create  300.000  new  jobs  for  the  hard-core 
poor  In  the  first  year  of  operation.  The  com- 
munity service  emploj-m'ent  program  would 
be  extended  to  a  second  year  at  a  level  of 
100,000  job  slots,  and  of  course  the  tax  credit 
^nd  on-the-job  training  provisions  would 
also  remain  in  force  but  we  cannot  estimate 
the  number  of  slots  which  might  be  pro- 
duced m  the  second  year  under  those  ap- 
proaches. The  figure  of  300,000  jobs  Is  to  be 
compared  to  the  70,000  jobs  suggested  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1969  under  his  new 
jobs  program;  hence,  this  Republican  pro- 
posal would  create  over  4  times  as  many 
new  jobs  as  the  President  recommends. 

The  300.000  new  jobs  would  be  split  into 
220.000  jobs  in  the  private  sector  under  the 
tax  credit-OJT  option,  and  80.000  Jobs  under 
communitv  service  employment  program.  Of 
the  220,000  private  sector  jobs,  the  bill  fol- 
lows the  estimate  of  the  Riot  Commission  in 
suggesting  that  the  tax  credit  approach 
would  produce  150.000  slots  In  the  first  year. 
The  remaining  70,000  slots  would  be  allocated 
to  the  on-the-job  training  program.  Using 
this  set  of  estimates,  the  cost  of  the  tax 
credit  In  the  first  year  would  be  $312  million, 
and  the  cost  of  the  reimbursements  would 
be  $224  million,  for  the  total  cost  of  $556 
million  for  the  private  sector  jobs,  (But  since 


an  emplover  would  liave  a  choice  of  the  tax 
credit  or  reimbursement  approaches,  the  cost 
of  the  prl.ate  sector  Job  program  could  vary 
between   $4.57    milliou.    if    all    the   jobs   were 
financed  bv  the  tax  credit,  and  $770  million. 
If  they   were  all  financed   by  way  of  reim- 
bursements i    To   this   must   be   added   $400 
million  lor  tlie  community  service  employ- 
ment program  and  $20  million  lor  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corporation,  lor  a  total 
cost   of   S976   million.   But  while  this  is  the 
cost,   it   IS   not   the   approprwtion   since   the 
tax  credit  approach   involves  no  direct  ap- 
propriation. The  total  in  new  appropriations 
requested  is  $664  million,  of  which  $420  mil- 
lion is  above  and  bevond  what  the  President 
requested   m   the  fiscal  year   1969  budget.  It 
should  also  be  understood  that  the  cost  fig- 
ure would  in  fact  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
$976  million  projected,  because  there  would 
be  a  wash  effect  due  to  the  added  tax  reve- 
nues  to    the   Treasury    from    f.ie   new   wage 
earners. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  co-sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Act  of  1968.  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  m  the  other  Body  on 
March  28.  1968; 

John  B.  Anderson  i  111  i 
William  H.  Avres  lOhioi 
Alphonzo  Beii  i  Calif  ) 
Edward  G  Blester,  Jr.  iPa.l 
BenJ.xmin  B.  Blackbiurn  iGa.) 
Donald  G.  Brotzman  (Colo.) 
Garry  Brown  (Mich.) 
Don  H.  Clausen  (Calif.) 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (Ohioi 
James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.i 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr   i  N  Y.) 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (  Mass  i 
Robert  J.  Corbett  (Pa.) 
William  O  Cowger  (Ky.) 
John  Dellenb.ack  (Oreg. ) 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  (N  J.i 
John  N.  Erlenborn  i  111.  i 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (  Mich,  i 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (  Pa.  i 
Paul  Findley  (III.) 

Peter  H  B.  Frelinghuysen  (N.J.) 

Charles  E.  Goodell  iN.Y.) 

Charles  S.  Gubser  (  Calif.) 

Gilbert  Gude  (Md.) 

James  Harvey  (Mich.) 

Margaret  M.  Heckler  (  Mass  ) 

Frank  Horton  (N.'i'.i 

Edward  Hutchinson  (Mich.) 

Hastings  Keith  iMass) 

Theodore  R  Kupferman  (N.Y.) 

Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio) 

Clark  MacGregor  (  Minn  ) 

Robert  McClory  (111.) 

Paul  N.  McC'.oskey.  Jr   ;  Calif.) 

Joseph  M  McDade  (Pa,) 

Jack  H.  McDonald  i  Mich. ) 

Thomas  J.  Meskill  (Conn.) 

Catherine  May  i  Wash  ) 

Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) 

F.  Bradford  Morse  (  Mass.  i 

Rogers  C  B.  Morton  (Md.) 

Jerry  L.  Pettis  (Cahf  ) 

Howard  W.  Pollock  (Alaska) 

Albert  H.  Quie  (Minn.) 

Tom  Railsback  (111.) 

Ogden  R   Reid  (NY.) 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.  (Mich.) 

Howard  Roblson  (NY.) 

Donald  Rumsfeld  (III) 

Philip  E.  Ruppe  i  Mich,  i 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli  (Pa.) 

Richard  S.  Schweiker  (Pa.) 

Fred  Sc.nvenpel  ilowa) 

Henry  P.  Smith,  III  (NY.) 
Robert  T.  Stafford  iVt.) 
J.  William  Stanton  (Ohio) 
William  A.  Steiger  (Wis.) 
Burt  L.  Talcott  (Calif.) 
Guv  Var.der  Jagt  iMich.) 
Charles  Wi-.alen   (Ohio) 
William  B  Widnall  (N.J.) 
John  W.  Wydler  (NY.) 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (Ind.) 


THE  COLD  WAR  MONEY  CRISIS 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an(a  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  the  talk  about  the  dollar 
crisis  these  days  there  is  one  fact  which 
stands  out  clearly:  Russia.  China,  and 
France  count  victories  when  the  world 
loses  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

And  the  only  reason  why  official 
Washington  does  not  say  this  publicly 
is  that  it  is  still  administration  policy 
to  be  polite  to  America's  enemies.  We  are 
not  suorosed  to  say  anything  that  might 
upset  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, or  General  de  Gaulle. 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the  American 
dollar  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  .system.  That  is 
because  it  was  the  most  reliable  of  all 
currencies.  The  value  of  other  currencies 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  we  held 
the  world's  largest  gold  supply  and  we 
guaranteed  that  the  dollar  was  backed 
up  by  our  gold.  Another  reason  was  that 
it  seemed  that  the  United  States  would 
always  keep  the  dollars  purchasing  pow- 
er relatively  steady,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  over  the  past  few  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  reversed  the  dollar  balance 
in  overseas  exchanges.  We  have  sent 
more  dollars  out  of  the  countrj'  in  for- 
eign aid.  support  of  troops,  and  pur- 
chases, than  have  come  into  the  coun- 
try- ,  ,  . 
Just  as  important.  Washington  has  let 

deficit  financing  get  out  of  hand.  Gov- 
ernment spending  over  and  above  its 
income  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  very 
fast.  And  if  the  United  States  cannot 
manage  its  own  money  affairs,  causing 
the  dollar  to  lose  value  at  home,  it  is 
sure  to  lose  value  in  other  countries  also. 
And  when  our  own  policies  began  to 
weaken  the  dollar,  then  Russia  and  China 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
as  part  of  their  cold  war  .strategy.  And 
De  Gaulle  saw  a  chance  to  restore  some 
of  the  glory  of  Fiance  that  he  so  deeply 
wants. 

They  all  began  to  buy  our  gold  as  last 
as  they  could,  thereby  undermining  world 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  claim  gold  support  for  the  dol- 
lar And  they  acquired  other  gold  where 
they  could,  either  mining  it  or  buying  it 
elsewhere. 

In  effect,  they  declared  economic  war 
on  the  United  States,  and  also  on  Britain, 
because  Britain's  pound  stood  next  to 
the  dollar  as  a  partner. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  these  countries  could 
destroy  the  pound  and  the  dollar  as  the 
world's  most  reliable  currencies,  then 
thev  themselves  would  profit  in  two  ways. 
Not  only  would  their  gold  be  worth 
more  if  they  wanted  to  sell  it.  but  their 
o'vn  currencies  would  be  more  valuable 
as  other  nations  turned  away  from  the 
dollar  and  the  pound.  These  countries 
would  gain  new  economic  influence 
ever>-where.  and  the  power  that  goes  with 
it. 


And  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing Ch-na  uow  has  between  J.SOO  million 
and  S600  inillioii  m  gold  even  while  her 
700  million  m' rple  uo  hungry.  Ri'.s.sia  has 
about  59  b'llion  in   gold. 

What  can  Washington  do  about  it? 
Some  .stopgap  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  ward  off  the  vsorst  problems  for  some 
period  of  months.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
likelv  io  happen  for  this  year. 

But  the  leal  trouble  will  still  be  with 
IKS  The  real  .solutions  are  loo  difficult 
for  the  present  administration  to  under- 
take One  great  liclp  would  be  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  but  hardly  anybody 
even  talks  about  that  veiT  .seriously  any 

more.  ,  , , 

To  cut  the  dollar  loose  from  lUs  gold 
support  entirely  would  violate  solemn 
promises  made  by  the  Government.  We 
have  given  our  word  we  would  not  do 
this  in  order  to  hold  on  t  j  what  support 
we  could. 

To  devalue  the  dollar,  as  Britain  has 
already  done  with  her  pound,  would  dis- 
rupt our  ecDnomy  and  impose  hardships 
on  Amer.can  families.  The  Great  Society 
is  not  going  to  be  quick  to  choose  that 

path.  , ,  , 

And  either  of  these  moves  would  hurt 
friends  who  have  relied  on  us.  Germany 
and  Canada,  for  example.  And  they 
would  give  great  benefit  to  France. 
Russia,  and  China. 

Mr  Speaker,  financial  irresponsibil- 
ity in  the  Johnson  administration  has 
taken  its  toll.  It  means  that  this  coun- 
ir>-  has  to  put  its  liouse  in  order,  and 
do  it  just  as  .soon  as  possible.  Temporar>- 
solutions  will  not  do.  Solid  and  lasting 
answers  must  be  found. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
Mr    REINECKE.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.icction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr   REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
)^ast  20  vears.  the  United  Arab  Republic 
lias  .steadfastly   rejected  the  offers  ex- 
tended bv  the  State  of  Israel  to  negoti- 
ate a  final  peace  settlement  in  the  tragic 
dispute  that  has  torn  the  Middle  East 
asunder.  Those  offers  of  peace  from  the 
Israel  leaders  liave  been  repeated  time 
and  time  again,  directly  and  indirectly. 
with  concessions  and  without  conditions 
to  the  Arab  nations,  but  the  Arab  States, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Nasser 
of  E^ypt.  have  continued  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  proposals. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  com- 
mitted to  a  peaceful  world.  It  should  be 
very  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  Nation 
cannot  accept  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tion of  a  nation  that  is  dedicated  to  war. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  of  America  has  offered  and 
given  assistance  to  many  of  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  help  those  countries  create  viable. 
stable  nations.  Unfortunately,  in  the  ra.se 
0*^  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  aid 
given  bv  the  United  States  has  helped 
the  Egyptians  continue  the  policy  of  war- 
fare against  a  nauon  with  which  we 
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have  had  consistently  friendly  relations, 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  to  resume 
relations  with,  and  once  again  extend 
foreign  aid  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  helping  our  friends.  What  sense 
does  it  make  to  allow  one  of  those  friends 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  another  aid 
recipient?  Let  us  not  arm  the  Egyptians 
so  that  they  may  again  attack  Israel. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt  has  been  carrying  on  a 
malicious,  purposeful  attack  up>on  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  principles, 
its  people,  and  its  leaders.  When  pure 
mvective  has  failed  the  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  he  has  resorted  to 
lies.  The  false  charges  made  against  this 
Nation  during  the  early  moments  of  the 
June  war,  when  he  accused  the  United 
States  of  attacking  his  country,  should 
convince  even  the  most  dedicated  Arabist 
that  Nasser  does  not  want  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States:  he  merely  wants 
cynically  and  opportunistically,  to  use 
our  aid  t6  support  his  own  selfish  and 
malicious  ends. 

This  week  I  cosponsored  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  1109 — that  would  make 
it  undeniably  clear  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  opposes  the  reestablish - 
ment  at  this  time  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  the 
regime  of  President  Nasser,  and  its  policy 
of  destructive  opposition  to  the  state  of 
Israel.  The  United  States  of  America 
should  not  lend  its  support  in  any  way  to 
the  continued  bellicose  and  intransigent 
attitude  of  the  Arab  States  and  their 
continued  refusal  to  negotiate  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 


•THE  FACTS"  ON  ATOMIC 
REACTORS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19  my  colleague  from  California  chided 
the  coal  Industry,  and  particularly  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  op- 
posing the  Government's  effort  to  push 
atomic  power  as  fast  as  possible  without 
regard  to  the  consequences.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  my  colleague  pointed  with 
pride  to  an  article  written  by  Mohammed 
Rauf,  Jr.,  andsaid: 

Mr.  Rauf's  article  Is  aui  objective  and  bal- 
anced treatment  of  the  Issues  Involved. 

Mr.  Rauf,  my  colleague  stated — 
did  Indeed  publish  "the  facts." 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  your  time 
today  by  going  into  each  and  ever>'  issue 
Involved  in  this  complex  subject.  I  do 
want,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  that 
Mr.  Rauf  stated,  in  the  article  which  my 
colleague  had  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  shortage  of  uranium  Is  recognized,  but 
the  recent  Invention  of  the  breeder  reactor 
(a  reactor  which  produces  Its  own  fuel)  has 
minimized  this  need  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  breeder  has  been 
invented,  why  will  we  in  this  body  be 
called  upon  to  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  next  20  or  30  years  to  do  it 
all  over  again?  We  are  now  spending 
something  close  to  $100  million  a  year  in 
research  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  the 
breeder.  This  amount  is  going  to  grow 
year  by  year,  and  the  Federal  payment 
for  research  on  the  breeder  is  going  to 
be  required  for  at  least  -20,  and  possibly 
50.  years  into  the  future.  If  Mr.  Rauf's 
"facts"  are  all  as  erroneous  as  this  one, 
his  views  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  be 
designated  as  facts. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  permitted  our 
own  creature,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  characterize  as  "fact"  things 
which  are  at  best  hopes  or  dreams  for 
the  future.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
give  our  blessing  to  the  writings  of  a  re- 
porter who  states  as  fact  that  the  breeder 
has  been  invented.  There  should  be  some 
method  by  means  of  which  we  can  sep- 
arate the  dreams  from  the  facts.  Mr. 
Rauf  does  not  furnish  that  method.  I 
believe  we  must  have  an  objective  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  atomic  power  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  peo- 
ple who  obviously  cannot  tell  fact  from 
fiction. 

^^NED  LAND  RECLAMATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  Congress  is  faced  with  the  job  of  im- 
plementing the  President's  recommen- 
dations for  the  regulating  of  surface  min- 
ing, I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  study  on  "Mined  Land  Reclamation 
Requirements — Pro  and  Con."  by  George 
H.  Siehl,  analyst  in  natural  resources. 
Natural  Resources  Division,  the  Library 
of  C;i!igress.  It  is  an  objective  blueprint 
for  orderly  .<;urface  mining  operations  on 
a  nationwide  scale. 

I  commend  the  Siehl  study  to  your  at- 
tention. It  is  concise  and  easy  to  read. 
Its  conclusions  will  be  helpful  :n  enabling 
Member.s  of  Congress  to  arrive  at  the 
best  answers  for  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem which  all  of  us  agree  requires  the 
closest  consideration. 

You  may  obtain  a  copy  of  rh^s  docu- 
ment from  Mr.  Siehl  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  if  you  call  my  office  we  shall 
be  happy  to  make  one  available  to  you. 

The  Siehl  paper  includes  a  "memo- 
randum of  understanding"  between  coal 
surface  mining  companies  of  Colorado 
and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  There  are  also  important 
comments  from  the  American  Mining 
Congress  and  the  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. In  addition,  tht  stu(^  includes 
such  extreme  criticisms  as  those  carried 
by  the  Nev/  Republic  of  May  13,  1967, 
when  a  contributor  demanded  that  "Con- 
gress surely  ought  to  ban  strip  mining 
throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  ban  all  surface  mining 
would  be  shortsighted  and  wasteful  If 


only  because  it  would  deprive  the  Nation 
of  a  natural  endowment  essential  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Further, 
proper  reclamation  methods  can  con- 
vert otherwise  unusable  land  into  pro- 
ductive farms  and  forests  as  well  as  at- 
tractive recreation  areas. 

We  needed  coal  in  a  hurry  during 
World  War  II,  and  as  a  result  too  many 
speculators  who  had  the  financial  ability 
only  to  buy  or  rent  a  shovel  went  out  and 
began  to  strip  off  land  from  coal  veins 
with  no  thought  about  how  it  would  affect 
the  area  when  operations  ceased.  Un- 
fortunately, until  the  various  States  be- 
gan enacting  legislation  to  remedy  this 
situation,  the  practice  continued  when- 
ever the  demand  for  coal  would  warrant. 

Meanwhile,  established  coal  companies 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a  number  of  other 
States  have  for  years  been  converting 
marginal  lands  into  reclamation  projects 
of  public  and  private  value.  Such  opera- 
tors can  be  invaluable  to  Congress  in  its 
course  of  drawing  up  legislation  that  will 
require  irresponsible  strip  operators  ob- 
sessed with  profit  and  oblivious  of  any 
public  obligation  to  restore  stripped  land 
to  useful  purpose  wherever  possible. 

In  particular,  all  strip  operators — 
whether  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois.  Mon- 
tana, or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States — must  be  prevented  by  law  from 
ignoring  those  recognized  conservation 
practices  that  prevent  water  pollution, 
soil  erosion,  and  pock  marks  on  the  earth 
that  are  unsightly  and  unsafe. 

The  President's  conservation  message 
has  soimded  the  need  for  such  a  law,  and 
it  is  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  begin 
working  to  this  end. 


DRAFT  REVISION  NEEDED 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  15799.  a 
bill  designed  to  end  the  inequities  in  the 
current  system  of  selective  service. 

Current  selective  services  practices,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  designed  by  men  of  good 
will  who  had  the  national  interest  in 
jnind.  The  system  n-as  designed  to  su.cply 
the  country  with  the  military  manpower 
it  needed,  without  disrupting  the  work 
or  the  training  of  those  whose  services 
were  essential.  The  goal  was  commenda- 
ble. The  system,  however,  had  a  funda- 
mental flaw.  As  time  passed,  it  became 
clear  that  the  system  was  basically  dis- 
criminatory against  the  poor  and  minor- 
ity groups  that  could  not  pursue  ad- 
vanced education  or  did  not  qualify  for 
essential  jobs.  Inherent  in  the  system, 
then,  w-as  a  bias  which  sent  men  of  cer- 
tain classes  and  races  overwhelmingly 
into  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  quality 
that  is  fundamental  to  our  democracy, 
it  is  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
chance  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
land  and  that  all  be  equally  accessible 
to  meet  its  obligations.  The  current  Se- 
lective Service  System  does  not  fulfill 
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the  standards  we  set  for  our  democracy. 
This  bill  pioposes  that  the  inequities  be 
corrected. 

It  proposes  to  do  this  by  substituting 
for  the  current  patchwork  system  of  con- 
scriDtion  and  deferment,  a  system  for 
the  random  selection  of  draftees,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  eligible  regis- 
trants. It  permits  deferment  for  young 
men  to  finish  college  or  other  approved 
training.  But  it  does  not  permit  indefinite 
deferment  for  graduate  school.  It  ends 
the  privileged  status  of  the  educated 
class.  Admittedly,  it  contains  certain  in- 
conveniences for  our  universities,  even 
for  the  coimtry,  in  that  it  interrupts  the 
studies  of  some  young  men.  But  it  is  a 
system  that  is  fair  to  all  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  race  or  economic  back- 
ground, and  that  is  essential  to  the  per- 
petuation of  American  democracy. 

The   bill   proposes   other   reforms   as 
well.  It  directs  the  Secretary-  of  Defense 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  all-volunteer  army.  It  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  puni- 
tive purposes.  It  requires  the  democra- 
tization of  local  draft  boards.  With  all 
of  these  proposals  I  am  fully  in  accord. 
But  fundamentally.  I  repeat,  I  favor 
this  bill  because  it  eliminates  institu- 
tionally established  social  inequities.  I 
represent    a    poor    district,    composed 
largely  of  minority  groups.  They  are  good 
people,  good  Americans.  The  young  men 
of  these  groups  serve  willingly  and  well, 
but  we  have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  than  we  demand  of 
other  segments  of  our  society.  This  is 
an  important  and  just  piece  of  legisla- 
tion   and    I    hope    it    receives    prompt 
consideration. 


DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS    WITH 
UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
cosponsored  a  resolution  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  expressing  disapproval 
of  proposals  that  the  United  States  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  government  of  Egypt. 

In  my  view,  recognizing  Egypt  at  this 
time  would  add  considerably  to  the  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East  by  creating  the 
impression  of  American  approval  of  pro- 
vocative Arab  policies. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  President 
Nasser  has  scuttled  all  efforts  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
helped  to  perpetuate  unrest.  He  has 
made  no  offer  to  retreat  from  any  of 
the  positions  he  held  prior  to  the  war 
last  June.  He  continues  to  rearm  with 
Russian  weapons,  presumably  to  renew 
his  aggressive  war  against  Israel. 

Obviously,  President  Nasser  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  he  able  to  bc^st 
American  approval  of  his  actions.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
renew  our  dealings  with  Nasser  until  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  is  willing  to  walk 
the  path  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  POLAND 
Mr    GILBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
tradition  in  eastern  and  central  Europe 
for  governments  in  trouble  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  anti-Semitism  to  divert 
attention  from  real  problems.  When  the 
Communists  came  to  power,  they  vowed 
an  end  to  these  practices,  on  the  grounds 
that  anti-Semitism  was  alien  to  com- 
munism. But  we  see  that,  like  so  much 
of  the  rest  of  Communist  doctrine,  this 
promise  was  a  blatant  lie. 

In  the  Ukraine,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  resurrected  old  anti-Se- 
mitic charges  and  unleashed  old  anti- 
Semitic  warhorses  to  .stir  up  hatreds. 
Our  delegation  in  the  United  Nations,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  has  protested  these 
practices,  which  are  so  contrary  to  the 
declarations  of  human  rights  to  which 
the  Communists  pretend  to  subscribe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Gomulka  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  has  resorted  to  the 
device  of  anti-Semitism  to  repress  pro- 
found and  genuine  aspirations  for  free- 
dom am-ong  the  young  people  of  the 
country.  The  Warsaw  government  claims 
it  is  against  Zionists,  not  Jews,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  unrest  is  of  Zionist 
origin.  None  of  us  are  deceived,  however, 
bv  this  semantical  game.  Polish  govern- 
ments have  been  using  this  trick  for  too 
many  centuries  for  us  to  be  taken  in  by 
it  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  this 
development  in  Poland,  a  development 
which  is  primitive,  cruel,  and  base.  I 
know  that  the  American  people,  along 
with  civilized  peoples  throughout  the 
world  share  my  indignation.  Poland,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  truly  to  be  condemned  for 
this  reversion  to  medieval  practices  of 
irrational  and  deceitful  repression. 


(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  I 

Mr.  Rhodes  cf  Arizona  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Derwitcski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kupferman  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BoLTON. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERG  in  fom-  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Brov^'n  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  insUnces. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ViGORiTO)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  ii-istances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Pike  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gathikgs. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Wolff  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  iRv^'m. 
Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Matscnaga. 

Mr.  TlERNAN. 

Mr  R^RicK  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  in.stances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Fountain  'at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs',  for  today, 
March  27,  1968,  on  account  of  official 
business.  

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  QuiE  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del- 
lenback). for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vigoritoj  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
( at  2  o'clock  p.m. ' .  under  its  previous  or- 
der the  House  adjourned  until  Monday. 
April  1,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


EXECUTTV'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rul.;  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si:)eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

1697  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  cf 
the  Di-strirt  of  Columbia,  transmlttine  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  revising  title 
III  of  the  bill  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  previously  submitted  on  February 
20,  19C8:  to  the  Commitree  on  the  DiEtrict  of 

Columbia.  ..„v,4...o,  rt 

1693  A  letter  from  tr.e  Acting  Archi.lst  oi 
the  United  States,  transmitting  it  report  on 
record-^  proposed  lor  disposal  under  the  law, 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1699  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  extension 
under  which  Signal  Mountain  Lodge  Inc.. 
will  be  authorized  to  continue  to  provide  ac- 
commodations m  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
Wyo.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

1700  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
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report  on  site  acquisition,  design,  or  con- 
struction funding  for  certain  public  building 
projects,  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  479,  as  amend- 
ed:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Scientific  Brain 
Drain  Prom  the  Developing  Countries"  (23d 
report)  (Bept.  No.  1215).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  15198.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions 
for  Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in 
certain  Instances  or  a  Joint  committee  or 
Joint  board  empowered  to  interpret  pro- 
visions of  collective  bargaining  agreements: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1219).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat*  of  the -Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  15822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  est.ibhsh  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  in 
the  Ou.vchita  National  Forest  in  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1220). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  13781.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1221).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15190.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990).  providing 
for  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  (Rept.  No.  1222).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  i  he  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  15591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  Collopy.  US51615166  (Rept.  No. 
1216).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel 
O.  Gonzalez;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1217).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1218).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  16286.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  In 
the  operation  of  manned  submersibles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  16287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
full  amount  of  an  annuity  received  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be 
excluded  from  gri;ss  inconi";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  VVav.s  and  Means, 

By  Mr   DULSKI : 
H.R.  16288    A     bill    to    modernize    certain 
provisions   of   the   Civil    Service   Retirement 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  16289.  A  bill  authorizing  a  sun-ey  of 
Burnett.  Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  and  vicin- 
ity. Baytown.  Tex  .  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  16290.  A  bill  to  Increase  ftmds  au- 
thorized for  existing  programs  to  bvilld  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ERASER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

K.'^RTH  )  : 

H.R.  16291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to 
strengthen  the  existing  programs  of  code  en- 
forcement and  financial  :vsslstance  in  deterio- 
rated or  deteriorating  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R  16292  A  bill  to  .imend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  all  re<-ipient£  of  such  assistance  (in 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit increases  I  an  average  increase  of  $7.50  In 
the  total  amount  of  their  income  from  such 
.assistance  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  16293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  SI. 200  the  personal  income  t.\x  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  ( including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  depend- 
ent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  16294.  A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing   of   certain    imported   articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  16295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  for  making  loans  for  acquisition  and 
Improvements  of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm 
families,  including  young  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  family  with  adequate 
standards  of  living  .md  the  consumer  with 
reasonable  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  and  improve  national 
health,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  16296.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  16297.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  paint- 
ing, or  decoration  of  buildings  leased  for 
public  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  16298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16299.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  .and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.  16300.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 


ton. 111..  sh.\ll  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R  16301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  St.ites  Code  to  provide  increased  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation  rates,  to 
liberalize  income  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 

Mr.      ASPINALL,     Mr.     HOUFIELD,     Mr. 

Holland,  and  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan) : 
H.R.  16302.  A  bill  to  provide  workmen's 
compensation  protection  to  Individuals 
denied  benefits  under  State  law  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  from  lung  cancer  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation  during  their  em- 
ployment in  uranium  mines,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  or  make 
provision  for  payment  of  supplementary  com- 
pensation to  persons  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  under  State  law  for 
such  disability  or  death,  to  reimburse  States 
for  payment  of  certain  workmen's  compensa- 
tion claims,  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
research  and  planning  with  respect  to  ion- 
izing radiation  injuries  in  uranium  mines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GuBSER,  Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  Harvey.  Mrs. 
Heckler      of     Massachusetts,      Mr. 

HtJTCHINSON,        Mr.        HORTON,        Mr. 
KEFTH.  Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  LtJKENS, 

Mr.    MacGregor,   Mr.   McClory,   Mr. 
McClosket,    Mr.    McDade,    Mr.   Mc- 
Do.vALD  of  Michigan,  Mr.   Meskill, 
Mrs.  May.   Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Morton)  : 
H.R.  16303.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive  national   manpower  policy  to   improve 
the    Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act  of  1962.  to  authorize  a  community  serv- 
ice employment  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   QUIE    (for   himself.   Mr.   Pol- 
lock. Mr.  Pettis.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
RoBisoN.  Mr.  Rehj  of  New  York.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.   Mr.    Rumsfeld,    Mr.    Ruppe, 
Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Smith   of  New  York,  Mr.   Stafford, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin,   Mr.    Talcott,    Mr.    Schwengel, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
WiDNALL,     Mr.     Wydler,     and     Mr. 
ZioN)  : 
H.R.  16304.  A    bill    to    provide   a   compre- 
hensive  national   manpower   policy,   to   im- 
prove the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  to  authorize  a  community 
service  employment  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AYRES  (for  himself,  Mr.  .Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bies- 
TER,    Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Brotz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  CoR- 
bett,  Mr.  CowGER,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen)  : 
HH.  16305.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  policy,  to  Improve 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of   1962,  to  authorize  a  community  service 
employment   program,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
3y  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS; 
H.J.  Res.  1204.    Joint    resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
last  week  In  June  as  National  Accident  and 
Safety    Week;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.J.  Res.  1205.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 


with  the  Sunday  Immediately  following 
Easter  Sunday  of  each  year  as  National  Credit 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H  J  Res.  1206.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  August  11.  1968. 
asVamlly  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H  Coii.Res  744.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
cress  to  consider  and  report  whether  fur- 
ther congressional  ;actlon  is  desirable  In  re- 
spect to  U.S.  ixjllcles  in  Southe.ast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McD.'VDE : 
H  Con  Res.  745.  Conciurent  resolution  es- 
tablishing  the   Joint   Select   Committee   on 
Observance     of     the     50th     anniversary     of 
.\rmistice  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H  Con.  Res  746.      Concurrent      resolution 
terminating  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964    relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national   peace    and    security    In    Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Bv     Mr      WOLFF     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Diggs, 

Mr.   EDWARDS      >>f      California.      Mr. 

Fraser.   Mr.   Hilstoski.   Mr.   Karth. 

Mr.    KastilNMHEr.    Mr.    Kupferman. 

Mr    Leogrtt,   Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr      REi-ss.     Mr.     Rosenthal.     Mr. 

ROYBAL.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Scheueh.  Mr. 

WiLLLAMs  of  Penn.^ylvania.  and  Mr. 

Gilbert  1  : 
H  Con  Res  747.  Concurrent  resolution 
terminating  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  Southeast 
Asia-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR     16307.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Elef- 
iheria  Skargani.s;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR    16308    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Hanaeed 
and    Nov^r    Pf-tima    Dean     iDini     and    the  r 
minor  child:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''  H  K  16309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Taormina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr    PODELL: 
HR    16310.   A   bin   for  the  relief  of   Fran- 
cesco   Trapani;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

.severally    referred   as   follows: 
By  Mr    KING  of  New  York: 
HR    16306   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uiwrence 

P.  Conradsen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ciarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII. 

075  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of" Rose  Hovt  and  others.  Portland.  Oreg . 
relative  to  the  Federal  -social  security  sys- 
tem, which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  W.iV!^  and  Means. 


SENATE— r/ii/rsrfaz/,  March  28,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  U  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  „     ,„    , 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  D.D.,  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary.  Washington.  D.C.. 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  we  bless  Thy  name  that 
Thou  art  near— near  enough  to  hear 
us  when  we  call  to  Thee.  Our  need  is 
great,  and  we  i^ray  that  Thou  wilt  cleanse 
and  empower  us  to  do  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable in  Tliy  fight  this  day. 

Especially  do  we  seek  divine  blessing 
upon  Thy  sen  ant.';  in  this  Chamber,  now 
confronted  with  responsibilities  so  mas- 
sive and  so  many.  We  kn.ow  not  what  a 
day  or  a  decision,  may  bring  forth:  but 
before  this  day  is  done,  or  its  decisions 
made,  we  pause  in  Thy  presence  to  open 
our  hearts  to  Tliy  truth. 

Grant  tliat  here  may  be  .-pokcn  a  word 
heard  'round  the  world :  a  word  of  such 
elevation  and  enlightenment  as  shall  lift 
mens  hearts  and  strenf^then  their  hands 
to  rid  the  world  ol  the  sin  and  obscenity 
of  the  war  system,  and  to  establish,  by 
Thy  grace,  a  human  habitatioii  of  ,ius- 
tice  and  compassion  fit  for  the  family 
of  man  for  whom  Christ  died. 
In  Misname.  Amen. 


brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowine  committee  and  subcommittees  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
March  27.  1968.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  there  will  be  a 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  March  28.  1968 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  <HR  1308)  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  _^ 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

Bv  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: ..  c;»„,.» 

HR  7325  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Latham.  Albany,  Oreg.   (Rept.  No. 

1041 1 

Bv  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment : 

H  R  5785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  d.sposal 


magnesium   irom   the   national   stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  1042);   and 

HR  14367  An  act  to  authorize  the  d  s- 
posal  of  bervl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile   (Rept.  No. 

1 043 ) 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  "the  Judiciary,   without   "'"end'nejit: 

S.  1000  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Jack  Nam 
Yee  (Rept    No   1044); 

S  1749  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Catasus  Soto  (Rept    No.  1045): 

S.  1960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Aiicar  (Rept    No    1046 >; 

.s  2250.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya  .Rept.  No.  1047); 

S. '2311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  E\ei.o 
FrancLsco  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  1048); 

S  2371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Herman 
J.  Lohmann    (Rept.   No.   1049);  ,   ,,     „ 

S.  2378.  A  bin  Icr  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juuo  i 
.finable  (Rept  No   10.50 1: 

S  2383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco J.  Menendez  iRepi    No.  1051): 

S  2448  A  bill  ifr  the  relief  of  Dr  Gilberto 
Hecifsa  de  la  Canipa  iRept    No.  1052); 

.S  2469  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Hern.nuie;'  iRep'    No   1053): 

S  2491.  A  bl'.l  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Piiiera  (Rep;   No   1054i: 

.S  '>501  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Rafael  Boadet-E.steban   i  Kept    No    1055): 

S  2504  \  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ilnlano  L   On  a  .Rept.  No    1056);  rind 

.S  2581.  A  bill  icr  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edmee 
Serantes  (Rept   No   l057i. 

Bv  Mr  McCLELLAN.  irom  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciarv,    without    amendment: 

H  R.  11254  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Good  iRept.No   1064). 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv.   with   .m  amendment: 

S  1069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr  Chung 
Chick  Nahm  (Rept   No.  10.58:: 

S  2165.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rene  L 
Montero  (Rept.  No   1059i;  and 

S  2506.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Epifanlo  Morcra   (Rept.  No.   1060). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.   with   an   amendment: 

S  2409  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly   (Rept    No.  1063). 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   "the  Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S  2585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  uf  Kim  Kap 
Ral  (Rept  No   1061):  and 

S  2720  A  bi'.'  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Llone 
Thung  and  Yvonne  Maria  Thung  (Rept.  No. 
1062). 
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By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S  Res  113  A  resolution  to  reft-r  the  bill 
(S  1671)  entitled  "A  bill  frr  the  relief  of 
Bernard  J.  Campbell"  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report 
thereon  (Rept.  No.  10651 . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By     Mr.     JAVITS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Protjty.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr  Brooke.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Pearson. 
Mr.     Perct.    Mr.     Scott,     and    Mr 
Cooper)  : 
S  3249.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
national   manpower   policy,   to   Improve   the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962    to  authorize  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare 

(See  the  i^emarks  of  Mr  .lAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUTE : 
S.  3250.  A  bill  authorizing  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  served  In  the  Local  Secu- 
rity Patrol  Force  of  Guam  during  World 
War  II.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  iNOtJYE  when  he 
■introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  3251.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Howard 
Staub;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 
S.  3252.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Pepplno 
Campus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3253.    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Mlnoo 
Bomanshaw    Ch:noy    and    his    wife,    Jeroo 
Mlnoo   Chinoy;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to 
strengthen  the  existing  programs  of  code 
enforcement  and  financial  assistance  in 
deteriorated  or  deteriorating  urban  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3256.  A  bill  to  provide  for   the  regula- 
tion   of   political    activities   of    public    em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.3257.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    George 
Lagos,  his  wife,  Helen  A.  Lagos,   and  their 
two  sons,  Demetrlous  Lagos  and  Anastaslos 
Lagos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sue-Hyunne 
Har;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tsung- 
Chu-Chou;    to   the  Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 


S      3250— INTRODUCTION     OF    BILL 
RELATING     TO     BENEFITS     FOR 
PERSONS    WHO    SERVED    IN    THE 
LOCAL  SECURFTY  PATROL  FORCE 
OF  GUAM  DURING  WORLD  WAR  H 
Mr    INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  liberation  of  Guam  in  July  of 
1944.  the  U.S.  military-  command  orga- 
nized among  the  male  residents  of  Guam 
a    militarv    unit   known    as    the    Local 
Secui-ity   Patrol   Force  of  Guam.   This 
group  had  as  its  task  the  routing  out 
and  extei-mination  of  hundreds  of  armed 
and  dangerous  Japanese  stragglers  who 
were  then  still  holding  out  in  jungles 
and  back-country  areas  of  Guam,  rhis 
local  security  patrol  force  performed  its 
task  in  an  outstanding  manner,  kilhng 
and  capturing  a  large  number  of  the 
enemy  and  pacifying  the  large  areas  of 
the  island  in  which  these  stragglers  had 
been  operating  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  patrol. 

The  patrol  was  strictly  a  miliUry  ven- 
ture. The  men  wore  American  uniforrns, 
carried  American  weapons,  and  acted 
under  the  overall  command  of  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Many  in  the  patrol  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  holdouts.  In  recog- 
nition of  their  services,  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Guam  gave  official  mUitary 
recognition  to  this  unit  and  its  men  by 
awarding  its  participants  military  medals 
including  the  Bronze  Ster  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  Subsequent  to  the  war,  the 
local  govenunent  has  accorded  the  mem- 
bers of  this  patrol  veterans  status  in  the 
form  of  civil  service  credit  and  low- 
cost  housing  priorities. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would 
entitle  these  men  to  receive  all  benefits 
now  available  to  the  regular  veterans 
of  our  military  forces.  The  biU  specifical- 
ly states  that  no  benefits  will  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  An  esti- 
mated 40  members  would  be  affected. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ^  , 

The  bill  (S.  3250)  authorizing  veterans 
benefits  for  persons  who  served  in  the 
Local  Security  Patrol  Force  of  Guam 
during  World  War  H,  introduced  by  Mr. 
iNouYE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S  3255— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  STRONGER  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  designed  to  change 
the  emphasis  of  our  urban  redevelop- 
ment efforts  by  strengthening  the  code 
enforcement  program  by  amending  it  to 
"stronger  neighborhoods"  program.  My 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  House. 
Congressman  Donald  Eraser,  of  Minne- 
sota devoted  many  hours  in  drafting 
this  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  hun 
on  this  bill,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  it  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  improve  the  ex- 
isting code  enforcement  program  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  would  better  enable  the 
local  commimity  to  improve  public  fa- 
cilities in  a  code  enforcement  neighbor- 


hood. It  would  give  the  community  addi- 
tional authority  to  be  a  more  dynamic 
force  in  preventing  deterioration  within 
the  neighborhood.  Second,  the  bill  would 
give  the  individual  property  owner  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  improve 
his  property. 

At  present,  efforts  in  code  enforcement 
are  too  often  just  patchwork,  remedies 
to  meet  immediate  deficiencies.  These 
efforts  are  not  sufficient.  A  holding  ac- 
tion is  only  a  temporary  solution.  Our 
emphasis  must  be  to  make  these  neigh- 
borhoods strong  and  viable;  not  neigh- 
borhoods which  will  have  to  be  cleared  a 

few  years  later.  ^.    ..       .i,    k4ii 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  code  enforcement  pro- 
gram, section  117,  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  in  three  major  ways: 

First  it  would  change  the  name  of  the 
program  from  "code  enforcement"  to 
"stronger  neighborhoods."  This  would 
refiect  the  change  in  the  program  from 
one  which  emphasizes  regulatory  policy 
to  one  which  concentrates  on  neighbor- 
hood revitalization. 

Second,  it  would  broaden  the  activities 
which  a  community  could  undertake  m 
such  a  neighborhood.  Specifically,  the 
public  agency  would  be  able  to  purchase 
and  demolish  a  limited  number  of  de- 
teriorated properties  when  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  save  these  prop- 

Third,  it  would  expand  the  public  im- 
provement projects  which  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  in  a  code 
enforcement  neighborhood  to  include 
water,     sewer,     and     storm     drainage 

^™naddition.  the  bill  would  modify  the 
rehabilitation  grant  program,  section 
115  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Pres- 
ently, this  program  provides  grants  to 
low-income  families  who  own  and  occupy 
property  in  a  code  enforcement  area. 
These  grants  are  limited  to  property  im- 
provements to  bring  the  dwelling  up  to 
code  standards,  and  cannot  exceed 
$1,500.  This  bill  would  amend  the  pro- 
gram in  the  following  ways: 
First.  Raise  maximum  grant  limit  to 

$2,500.  ,.     ..      . 

Second.   Raise  the   income  limits   to 

$3  500 

Third.  Give  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  increase  the  maximum  grant 
above  $2,500  in  high-cost  areas. 

Finally,  the  home  improvement  loan 
program,  section  312  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  would  be  amended  to  permit 
loans  for  general  property  improve- 
ments. The  present  language  restricts 
these  loans  only  to  improvements  which 
will  bring  the  property  up  to  code 
standards.  ^        .    „  „ 

Ml-  President,  these  amendments  aie 
necessary  to  insure  that  our  efforts  in 
neighborhood  improvement  wiU  be  ef- 
fective. We  cannot  skimp  in  our  attempts 
to  revitalize  neighborhoods.  We  must 
make  sure  our  programs  mil  create  last- 
ing neighborhoods.  Thus  we  must  give 
the  communities  tools  to  accomplish  this 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


March  JS,  1968 

referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3255)  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
19S4  to  strengthen  the  existing  progrf-ms 
of  code  enforcement  and  financial  as- 
sistance in  deteriorated  or  deteriorating 
urban  areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3255 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
p.epresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    < a) 
section   117  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949   is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title    the   Secretary  is   authorized   to   enter 
into' contracts  to  make,  and  to  make,  grants 
as  provided  in  this  section  (payable  f ro™  a^y 
erant  funds  provided  under  section  103(b)) 
to  cities,  other  municipalities,  and  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  localities 
in  carrying  out  programs  for  the  strengthen- 
ine    of    neighborhoods    In    deteriorated    or 
deteriorating  areas  in  which  such  programs, 
together  with  those  public  improvements  to 
be  provided  by  the  localities  Involved,  may 
be  expected  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  areas. 
Any  such  program   (1)    shall  Include  con- 
centrated  code   enforcement  activities,   and 
(2)  may  also  Include  the  acquisition  by  the 
appropriate    local    public    agencies    of    resi- 
dential property  in  the  code  enforcement  area 
for  the  purpose  of  the  demolition  and  re- 
moval of  buildings  and  improvements  on  the 
oroperty,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  repair 
and   rehabilitation   of   such   buildings    and 
improvements  for  guidance  purposes  or  for 
resale  for  dwelling  use  or  as  related  facilities, 
except   that   activities    described    in    clause 
(2)    in  any  code  enforcement  area  may  be 
carried  out  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
eliminate  unheal thful,  unsanitary,  or  unsafe 
conditions,  lessen  density,  eliminate  obsolete 
uses  of  any  other  uses  detrimental  to  the 
public    welfare,    or    otherwise    prevent    the 
spread  of  blight  or  deterioration,   and  the 
total   property   acquired    in   such    activities 
may  in  no  case   Include   more   than   5   per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units 
in  the  code  enforcement  area." 

(b)  Section  117  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  similar  Im- 
provements within  such  areas"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "water,  sewer,  and  storm 
drainage  systems,  and  improvements  of  other 
public  lacilitles  within  such  areas". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  117  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


,2 1  ov  striking  out  "to  finance  rehabili- 
tation" and  all  that  follows  In  the  ^rst  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  to  n- 
nance  improvements  required  to  make  l.ie 
property  conform  to  applicable  code  require- 
ments or  to  carry  out  the  ob'ectlves  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  generally  improve  the  condition  ot 

"^^rTlirhZ  out  "rehabilitation"  in 
the  scrond  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    improvement". 

,bi  Section  312(b)(1)  of  fuoh  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••,n  the  term  'Improvement'  mcnns  con- 
servation, repair,  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
conversion,  alteration,  enlargement,  cr  re- 
modeling of  any  real  property;". 

,ci  Section  312(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'rehabilitation 

(di   Section  312(c)  of  such  Act  !s  amend- 

*V)  hv  striking  out  "rehabilitation"  in  the 
m..t- er  preceding  paraeraph  O):  ana 

,2)  bv  striking  out  "rehabllltUion  n 
naragraph  (2 1  and  each  place  it  appears  in 
paralraph  U)  and  inserting  in  I'eu  thereof 
•improvement". 


S   3256— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REVISE  THE  HATCH  ACT 


'STRONGER  NEIGHBORHOODS" 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Section  115(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '.51.500"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,500"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".$3,000"  each  place  It 
appears     and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

"S3.5C0":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  -Notwithstancltng  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
secretary  may  by  regulation  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grants  authorized 
bv  this  section  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
45  per  centum  in  any  geographical  f.rea 
where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  us.ai 
of  fnis  Act  is  amended— 

,1)  by  striking  cut  "a  .strucfare  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "property":   and 

,2)  by  striking  out  "such  structure  ana 
inserting  in  Ueu  tnereof  "such  property  . 

SEC.  3  lai  Section  312 (a i  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  p.mended— 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  activities"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; 


Mr   BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing 1967,  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens 
spent  many  months  in  work,  study,  and 
research  on  the  problems  associated  with 
the  poUtical  activity  of  public  employees 
I  refer  to  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel.  And 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  the 
result  of  that  work.  It  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  long  overdue  reform  to  the 
Pohtical  Activities  Act  of  1939,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Act.  by  Provid- 
ing  effective  protection  from   political 
coercion  to  all  public  employees,  while  at 
the  same   time   permitting   a   measure 
of  political  freedom  heretofore  denied 
our  civil  servants.  ^^.^ko 

Let  me  take  just  a  mmute  and  descnbe 
the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  and 
the  mandate  under  which  it  operated  It 
was  established  by  Congress  in  Octo- 
ber 1966,  and  directed  to  "make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  Federal  laws  which  limit  or  dis- 
courage the  participation  of  PederaJ  and 
State  officers  and  employees  in  political 
activity  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
effect  of  such  laws,  the  need  for  their 
revision    or    elimination,    and    an    ap- 
praisal   of    the    extent    to    which    un- 
desirable   results    might    accrue    from 
their  repeal." 

The  Commission  carried  out  its  man- 
date. Mr.  President.  The  distinguished 
junior    senator    from    CaUfomia    [Mr. 
MURPHY]  and  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with    the    other    commissioners    in    all 
phases  of  the  work.  The  other  commis- 
sioners were  able  and  informed  citizer^. 
Dr  Arthur  Flemming,  a  former  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  served  as  chairman.  Congress- 
men Nelsen,  of  Minnesota,  and  Olsen.  of 
Montana,    were    members.    Mr.    Robert 
Ramspeck  and  Mr.  Roger  Jones,  both 
fcTrmer  chairmen  of  the  Civil  Ser%ice 
commission,  ser^•ed  on  the  «)mmission. 
as  did  two  distinguished  political  scien- 
t'sts     Prof.     Austin     Ranney,     of     the 
Uni'.'ersifv     cf     V/isconsin.     and     Proi. 
Charles  Jones  of  the  University  of  Ari- 


zona Mr.  Frank  Pace.  Jr..  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Bureau  f"d  Secre- 
tan-  of  the  Army;  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Frank  Wozencraft:  and  Dr. 
Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the  Univer- 
^ilv  of  Minnesota:  all  participated  in  tlie 
work  of  the  Commission.  It  was  biparti- 
san it  was  knowledgeable,  it  was  hard- 
working, and  its  report  merits  serious 
consideration.  , 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  unprove  on  the 
commi.sslon-s  own  language  ^^en  it 
cair.rs  to  stating  the  problem  to  be  re- 
solved. Let  me  quote  briefly  from  volume 
1  ot  the  commLssion'.^  report: 

The  overriding  problem  conf.'ontlng  ihls 
comnu.-.lon  -.vas  to  accommodate  and  recon- 
,,.e    TWO    vlt:Ulv    important,    bv.t    .c.n.etimes 

^■"Srth:^,neranrin  our  democratic  society 
,t  U  important  to  encourage  the  Pajt'^'P"l°i^ 
!  1  is  manv  citizens  as  possible  in  the  political 
processes  which  shape  our  Government. 

All  citizens  must  have  a  voice  In  the  af- 
Uirs  of  covcrnment 

on  the  (,thpr  hand,  it  i.s  oqually  important 
.,>  assure  integrity  in  the  :ulministration  of 
..o>err^nenial  ,.lf:ilrs  and  developmonl  u  an 
r>upartial    civil    service    free    from    partli^an 

■^ 'in '^attempting  to  accommodate  both  of 
tlvese  important  principles  to  --V"^^"^"'" 
'ieirree  the  commission  recognized  That  an> 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  f/^,  ^«;"X^,"! 
employees  to  engage  In  P°1'I,'^^'  *,^*'!'7„ 
nuist  be  consistent  ^^-Ith  the  rights  of  tree 
■^aeech  and  association  guaranteed  to  ;iii 
persons  bv  the  Constitution.  At  the  same 
tane.  it  recognized  that  protection  against 
cc^rcion  and  official  pressure  is  essential  it 
?he  government  is  to  .succeed  in  attracting 
and  retaining  capable,  dedicated,  and  impar- 
tial employees. 

In   the   opinion   of    this   commls.sion.   the 

best  protection  that  the  go^'"""^^'\V';,^'' .Ce 
Mde  for  its  personnel  is  to  Prohibit  those 
activities  that  tend  to  corrode  a  career  system 
t,ased  on  merit.  This  requires  strong  sanc- 
tions against  coercion.  It  also  requires  some 
limits  on  the  role  of  the  government  cm- 
nlo'-ee  in  politics  It  wa^  the  unanimous  v  e« 
of  the  commission  members,  however,  that 
these  limits  should  be  cleariy  and  ^Pec  ficah> 
expressed,  and  that  beyond  those  "n^^f  Po- 
Utical participation  .should  be  permitted  as 
fully  as  for  all  other  citizens. 

Mr   President,  I  submit  that  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  accommodates  those 
competing  aims  as  equitably  as  humanly 
possible.   To   assui-e   itself   of    this,   t..a 
commission    undertook    a    na  lonuide 
studv  of  Federal  employee  attitudes  m 
the  ix)Utical  area.  That  study,  done  for 
the  Commission  by  the  sur^•ey  research 
center  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  ^yas 
he  first  attempt  ever  made  to  determine 
iust  how  Federal  employees  really  feel 
about  political  activity.  I  want  to  dis:uss 
that  surv-ey  in  more  detail  later,  but  let 
me  list  some  of  the  other  research  the 
Commission  did  in  assuring  itself  that  all 
opinion  was  fully  considered. 

It  held  public  hearings  m  six  cities 
across  the  country:  conducted  a  mail 
survey  of  all  State  political  party  chair- 
men and  neariy  500  county  Party  chair- 
men: conducted  a  case  study  of  S.ate 
employee  opinion  and  ^ttuude.s  in  our 
States:  analyzed  all  prosecution^  bi  oueht 
under  the  Hatch  Act:  perfoimed  a  com- 
oarative  analysis  of  the  political  activity 
restrictions  in  all  50  States  and  m  the 
laior  industrial  nations  of  the  world , 
r'fci  It  .iohcitec^  statements  frcm  Federal 
and  State  officials  commumty  i"der.. 
union  officers.  Congressmen,  legislators. 
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civic  organizations,  and  businessmen.  In 
sliort.  the  Commission  sought  facts  from 
every  source  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  yield  pertinent  information 
on  the  effect  the  Hatch  Act  has  had  on 
American  life  over  the  past  29  years.  The 
Commission's  proposed  legislation  was 
drafted  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  list  the  10 
recommendations  made  by  the  commis- 
sion on  political  activity,  and  very  briefly 
discuss  the  reasons  for  and  implications 

of  CElCh. 

Recommendation  I. — Public  employees 
should  be  permitted  to  express  their  opinions 
freely  In  private  and  In  public  on  any  polit- 
ical subject  or  candidate. 

One  of  this  country's  proudest  tradi- 
tions is  that  of  free  speech:  yet  under 
the  present  law.  nearly  5  million  public 
employees.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  are 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  from 
publicly  expressing  their  views,  even  to 
friends  and  neighbors,  about  any  par- 
tisan political  issue  or  candidate.  The 
research  done  by  the  commission  indi- 
cates clearly  that,  as  a  group,  public  em- 
ployees are  both  interested  in  and  well 
informed  about  public  issues.  Their 
voices  should  also  be  added  to  the  public 
debate.  To  deny  them  that  voice  is  to 
deny  the  public  generally  of  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  and  experience  of  nearly 
one-twelfth  the  total  electorate.  This 
free  nation  cannot  alTord  such  a  muzzle. 

Recommendation  II. — The  law  regulating 
political  activity  of  Government  personnel 
should  specify  In  readily  understandable 
terms  those  political  activities  which  are  pro- 
hibited, and  specifically  permit  all  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  recommendations  the  Commission 
makes.  The  present  law  incorporates,  by 
reference,  all  Civil  Senice  Commission 
rulings  and  decisions  since  1907.  The 
effect  has  been  to  establish  a  lengthy 
series  of  administrative  definition  of 
•permitted"  and  "prohibited"  activities. 
From  this  lengthy  li.st  of  'do's  and 
don'ts"  stretching  back  60  years,  an  em- 
ployee must  detennine  where  he  stands 
if  he  wants  to  do  almost  anything  po- 
litically, other  than  vote.  The  Commis- 
sion's survey  of  Federal  employees 
disclosed  that  not  a  single  respondent 
was  able  to  answer  correctly  10  simple 
questions  about  permitted  and  prohibited 
activities.  No  one  got  more  than  eight 
correct  answers,  and  only  35.8  percent  of 
the  employees  questioned  got  more  than 
five  out  of  the  10. 

No  matter  what  changes  may  be  made 
in  the  substance  of  the  law,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  imperative  that  the  law  be 
stated  in  terms  of  specific  prohibitions, 
easily  understandable  by  all. 

Becxjmmendation  III. — The  distinction  be- 
tween local  pyoli'.ical  offices  which  can  be 
campaigned  for  and  held  by  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  those  which  cannot,  should  be 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  office  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  a  "partisan"  or  "nonpartisan" 
distinction  or  to  the  geographic  area  where 
tl^  employee  lives. 

The  removal  of  the  "nonpartisan"  dis- 
tinction which  exists  in  the  present  law 
was  one  of  the  two  issues  upon  which  the 
Commission  was  not  unanimous.  A  sub- 
stantial majority,  however,  agreed  that 
the  "nonpartisan"  d'stinction  was  a 
fiction.  We  beUeve  that,  in  reality,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  nonpartisan  cam- 


paign or  nonpartisan  election.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  counties  surrounding 
Washington  to  see  "nonpartisan"  candi- 
dates competing  in  partisan  elections.  If 
we  are  to  prohibit  public  employees  from 
running  for  certaiii  offices,  we  should  do 
so  because  of  the  nature  of  the  office  and 
not  because  of  the  label  on  the  ballot. 

Recommendation  IV. — At  the  Federal  level, 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
have  tlie  sole  responsibility  for  enforcement. 
And  its  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  to 
cover  not  only  merit  system  employees,  but 
also  excepted  employees  over  whom  the  em- 
ploying agency  presently  has  enforcement 
Jurisdiction. 

This  is  another  simple,  yet  essential 
change.  At  present,  virtually  every  Fed- 
eral agency  is  involved  in  enforcing  the 
Hatch  Act  for  certain  of  its  employees, 
while  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission  is 
charged  witli  enforcement  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  employees.  This  results  in 
uneven  enforcement  and  inevitably  gross 
inequities. 

For  example,  a  schedule  C  employee 
in  an  administrative  position  in  a  de- 
partment may  request,  or  even  require 
a  lower  level  employee  in  the  competi- 
tive service  to  undertake  some  political 
task — selling  dinner  tickets  is  a  familiar 
illustration.  If  the  two  employees  are 
discovered  in  their  violation,  the  lower 
level  employee  is  disciplined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — and  will  'be  at  least 
suspended,  if  not  dismissed — while  the 
schedule  C  employee  will  be  disciplined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department.  Oc- 
casionally, Mr.  President,  that  discipline 
is  not  forthcoming.  The  employee  who 
was  coerced  into  performing  the  pro- 
hibited act  is  punished,  while  the  basic 
offender  continues  without  even  a  repri- 
mand. There  are.  unfortunately,  indica- 
tions that  the  illustration  I  have  cited 
does  occur.  The  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation will  confer  an  additional  pro- 
tection against  coercion  upon  the  rank- 
and-file  Federal  employee  by  sei-ving  as 
a  deterrent  to  those  excepted  employees 
who  may.  on  occasion,  be  tempted  to 
take  advantage  of  their  positions. 

Recommendation  V. — Enforcement  of  the 
act  should  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
flexible  by  .vdcting  to  the  present  criminal 
penalties  administrative  sanctions  and  proce- 
dures. These  shoviJd  be  designed  to  Insure 
timely  investigation  and  adjudication  of 
complaints,  while  preserving  adequate  pro- 
tection for  persons  charged  with  violations 
of  the  law. 

Adoption  of  this  recommendation  will 
also  lead  to  fuither  protection  of  public 
employees  from  coercion  and  pressure  to 
perform  political  acts  against  their  wUls. 

Althougli  the  evidence  of  coercion 
established  by  the  sun-ey  is  not  substan- 
tial, the  Commission  believed  that  any 
evidence  of  coercion  is  a  serious  matter. 
We  felt,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of 
effective  administrative  sanctions  against 
coercion  would  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees more  effectively. 

Three  pi"ovisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
late specifically  to  the  problem  of  coer- 
cion. Both  the  Federal-related  and  State- 
related  provisions  prohibit  the  use  of 
""official  authority  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  result  of 
an  election."  There  is  an  additional  pro- 
vision applicable  only  to  State  and  local 
employees  which  prohibits  coercion  for 


political  purposes.  Another  prohibition 
applicable  only  to  Federal  employees  pro- 
vides that  they  'may  not  request  or  re- 
ceive from,  or  give  to,  an  employee,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service  a  thing  of  value  for 
political  purposes." 

Other  sections  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  prescribe  rules  prohibiting 
coercion  and  involuntaiy  political  con- 
tributions. 

These  provisions  should  be  made 
equally  applicable  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  employees.  The  language  needs  to 
be  clarified  to  eliminate  vagueness. 
Moreover,  convictions  have  been  rare  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code 
involving  intimidation,  coercion,  and  im- 
proper use  of  Government  funds  since 
their  passage  in  1939. 

The  Commission  was  persuaded  that 
adequate  administrative  procedures  and 
sanctions  are  essential,  even  though  the 
criminal  provisions  remain.  New  provi- 
sions will  encourage  reporting  of  viola- 
tions, allow  greater  dispatch  in  process- 
ing cases  and  complaints,  and  permit 
more  equitable  enforcement  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  through  administra- 
tive sanctions.  This  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  law  but  make  it  more 
flexible: 

Recommendation  VI. — At  the  State  level, 
employees  administering  programs  financed 
by  Federal  funds  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  prohibitions  against  political  coercion, 
abuse  of  official  authority,  fundralslng  and 
campaigning  for  Federal  office  which  apply  to 
Federal  employees. 

Recommendation  "Vn.— The  several  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  systems  for 
controlling  political  activities  which  are  com- 
parable to  the  system  prescribed  by  Federal 
law.  With  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  those  States  which  develop 
such  a  system  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  all  political  activity 
restrictions  applicable  to  State  employees 
within  that  jurisdiction,  including  those 
working  on  programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds. 

Both  these  recommendations  treat 
with  State  and  local  employees  woi'king 
on  projects  funded  with  Federal  money. 
Over  1.75  million  such  employees  are 
cuiTcntly  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
While  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  legal- 
ity of  such  regulation,  the  Commission 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  State  and  local  employees.  And 
so  the  proposed  bUl  provides  a  device  for 
permitting  States  to  adopt  iiiles  and 
regulations  which,  while  meeting  a  cer- 
tain standard,  would  be  enforced  by  the 
States.  In  the  absence  of  such  regula- 
tions, however,  the  civil  service  would 
apply  the  Federal  law,  as  is  now  the  case: 

Reconunendation  VTII.— The  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  should  study  and  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  plan  of 
voluntary  political  contributions  patterned 
after  similar  programs  in  private  industry. 

Recommendation  IX.— The  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  should  study  and  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  new 
office  of  employees'  counsel  within  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  which  individual  Fed- 
eral employees  can  report  instances  of  polit- 
ical coercion,  intimidation,  misuse  of  of- 
ficial authority,  and  other  alleged  violations 
of  the  law. 

These  recommendations  are  directed 
toward  vital  areas  the  Commission  did 
not  have  time  to  explore  fully.  But  I  be- 


lieve the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  be  directed  to  study  and  consider 
a  procedure,  within  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment, for  voluntary  ix>litical  con- 
tributions. Tlie  practice  in  private  in- 
dustrv  is  increasing  and  seems  to  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  employees, 
management,  political  parties,  and  the 
public  generally. 

As  to  possible  additional  protection  for 
employees,  the  Commission  felt  that  a 
single,  specific  office  within  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  might  be  established 
to  receive  reports  of  ixjlitical  coercion 
or  other  violations  of  the  law.  This  new 
office  would  clearly  be  oriented  toward 
the  protection  of  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees—in effect,  an  ""ombudsman"  for 
Federal  employees: 

Recommendation  X.— Up  to  SI  million 
should  be  appropriated  annually  for  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  in  contrast  to  the 
$100,000  or  less  appropriated  ..iinually  since 
1939. 

This  recommendation  is  essential.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  enforce  the  law  with  the  re- 
sources we  have,  in  the  past,  made  avail- 
able. The  appropriations  have  not  been 
adequate  even  to  inform  employees  about 
the  law,  let  alone  enforce  it.  An  appro- 
priation of  SI  million  would  provide 
about  21  cents  per  employee. 

One  final  point  should  be  made.  The 
Commission  members  divided  evenly  on 
the  matter  of  public  employee  partici- 
pation as  ward  or  precinct  committee- 
men and  committeewomen.  Alternative 
language  was  provided  which  would,  as 
the  Congress  decides,  permit  or  deny 
that  privilege.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
necessarily  states  but  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives. It  would  permit  .such  service  as 
ward  or  precinct  committeemen. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  again  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel are  the  result  of  months  of  dedi- 
cated work  by  a  distinguished  Commis- 
sion. I  am  lionored  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Commission  and  I  whole- 
heartedly urge  the  fullest  possible  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  the  legislation  it 
recommends. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  following  my  remarks  a 
brief  summarj-  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
summaiT  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  tS.  3256)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  political  activities  of  public 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  is  as  follows: 

POLICY     AND     PtTRPOSE 

In  its  first  section,  the  draft  bill  sets  forth 
important,  and  sometimes  competing,  alms 
which  It  Is  necessary  to  reconcile  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  possible.  One  Is  the  need  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  public  employees  for 
political  ends,  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  to  insure 
the  impartial  administration  of  the  public 
business.  In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives 
the  biU  would  expressly  define  the  limits  of 


permissible  political  activities  for  Federal 
emplovees  and  employees  of  States  and  local 
agencies  whose  activities  are  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  bv  Federal  grants  or  loans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  also  re- 
flect the  intention  and  policy  of  Congress 
that  anv  restriction  on  the  lawful  political 
activities  of  public  employees  must  be  con- 
sistent with  first  amendment  rights,  and 
that  all  rights  of  political  participation,  not 
barred  by  the  bill  or  other  Federal  or  State 
laws,  shall  be  encouraged. 

COVERAGE 

The  bill  adjusts  the  coverage  of  the  exist- 
ing law  to  deal  more  effectively  with  con- 
temporary conditions  and  to  achieve  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  law. 

(a)  The  bill  expressly  excludes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  from  Its  coverage. 

(b)  All  other  high  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  although 
subject  to  provisions  prohibiting  coercion, 
abuse  of  official  authority,  and  undue  in- 
fluence for  designated  political  purposes,  are 
expresslv  exempted  from  restrictions  on  tak- 
ing an  active  part  In  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns. 

This  exemption  would  apply  also  (except 
for  members  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission) to  members  of  an  independent  com- 
mission  Ixjard,  or  establishment,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  members 
of   the  District  Council. 

The  exemption  would,  moreover,  anply  to 
persons  on  leave  without  pay  for  1  year  or 
more  Under  this  exemption  officers  of  em- 
ployee labor  unions  would  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  political  activity  while  on  leave  to 
serve  their  union. 


PERMISSIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

Present  Hatch  Act  delineation  of  proscribed 
noncorrupt  political  activity  is  obscure  and 
not  readilv  the  .■subject  of  reference,  since 
it  incorporates  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Conunisslon  prior  to  1940. 

Tlie  bill  takes  an  entirely  different  tack, 
spelling  out  what  activities  are  permitted, 
and  what  are  barred.  For  example,  it  makes 
clear  that  government  employees  may  speak 
freely  in  public  on  any  political  issue  or  can- 
didate It  permits  "active"  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  a  political  party  except  as  pro- 
hibited. An  employee  who  is  a  member  of  a 
political  organization  would  be  permitted  to 
make  motions,  prepare  or  a<;sist  in  preparing 
resolutions,  serve  on  committees  and  the  like. 
Most  important,  the  Federal  employee  would 
be  permitted  to  become  a  candidate  for  and 
serve  in  a  local  office,  to  be  discussed  more 
fully  hereafter. 

PROHIBITED    .\CTIVmES 

(a)(b)  The  bill  takes  over  and  incorpo- 
rates, for  administrative  enforcement  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  major  provisions 
from  the  criminal  statutes  designed  to  pro- 
tect Federal  emplovees  from  corrupt  political 
pressures.  These  would  apply  to  all  officials 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch  ex- 
cept, as  noted,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  change  would  permit  more  serlotis 
cases,  such  as  those  involving  coercion,  to  be 
handled  administratively  without  delay.  If. 
however,  a  matter  warrants  criminal  prose- 
cution, such  action  .-ouid  not  be  precluded. 

POLITICAL    MANAGEMENT    AND    POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

(c)  The  bUl  would  clearly  prohibit  certain 
political  activities  which  have  been  the  par- 
ticular object  of  abuse  and  public  criticism. 
Among  such  activities  prohibited  are  these: 

(11  partisan  political  fundralslng  at  any 
level; 

(2)  engaging  In  political  activity  while  on 
duty  or  on  government  property; 

13)  becoming  a  candidate  or  campaigning 
for  or  holding  an  office  of  the  United  States, 
a  State,  or  other  office  except  a  '"local  office" 
(discussed  below); 


(4i  managing  n  campaign  for  a  candidate 
seeking  stich  an  office; 

(51  acting  at  any  polling  pl.ace  as  an  offi- 
cial recorder,  checker,  watcher  ur  challenger; 

i6»  serving  as  an  officer  in  a  political  or- 
ganization i^uoh  as  chairman  vire-chalrman. 
or  trea.surer  of  any  National,  State,  tounty  or 
city  political  party. 

CANDIDACY   1-OR  LOCAL   OFIIC  E 

Under  the  present  st.ituie.  Government 
emplovees  are  permitted  to  engage  m  politi- 
cal m.inagemeiit  and  political  campaigns  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  in  nonpartisan  elections. 
In  .iddition,  Ihe  Civil  Ser\ice  Commission  is 
authorized  by  regulation  to  permit  Govern- 
ment emplovees  residing  in  certain  munici- 
palities near  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
other  comm\mities  where  there  are  concen- 
trated large  numbers  of  Federal  employees 
to  be  candidates  for,  and  to  hold,  local  office 
in  those  municipalities.  Tills  preferential 
treatment,  which  enables  merely  a  \ery  lim- 
ited number  of  Federal  employees  to  engage 
in  partisan  politic.il  activities,  has  been  the 
subject  of  .severe  criticism. 

The  bill  would  wipe  out  these  inequalities 
and  extend  to  Federal  employees  the  right 
to  hold  local  oftice  on  a  nationwide  basis 
without  regard  to  whether  ihe  election  is 
nonpartisan  or  partLsan.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  bill  includes  .i  number  of  safe- 
guards .so  that  Federal  employees  may  run 
for  and  hold  local  office  with  the  minimum 
risk  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral bu.=iness 

PENALTIES 

Under  present  law.  removal  is  required  for 
any  violations  in  Federal  cases,  unless  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  votes  unanimously 
against  removal.  In  the  event  of  the  vote 
against  removal,  however,  the  Commission  Is 
presentlv  required  lo  impose  a  imnimum 
penaltv  "of  30  days'  i-uspenslon.  This  mini- 
mum penaltv  must  be  applied  uniformly 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  ihe  of- 
fense involved  This  requires  a  h.irsh  penalty 
even  :or  minor  and  technical  violations. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  assuring  full  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  law  without  penaliz- 
ing an  employee  by  a  sanction  which  is  out 
of  proportion"  to  the  offen.se.  It  would  vest 
discretion  m  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  imnose  penalties,  depending  upon  the 
L'ra\itv  of  the  offense,  ranging  from  simple 
reprimands  to  removal.  The  bill  would  also 
broaden  the  discretion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  :o  ban  reemployment  of  the  of- 
lending  cmplovee  in  any  Federal  agency  for 
a  period  to  be  determined  by  it.  The  bill  re- 
quires unanimous  Commission  approval 
where  the  penalty  is  dismissal. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    HEARINGS 

Generallv,  the  bill  would  clarify,  specify, 
and  expand  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Service 
Conimls.sion  to  investigate  charges  of  vlola- 
'lon  and  to  hold  hearings  thereon.  Presently, 
the  CSC  maintains  authority  for  enforcement 
solely  as  to  merit  system  employees;  the  au- 
thority for  enforcement  as  to  excepted  serv- 
ice emplovees  is  a  matter  for  the  employing 
:tgency.  The  bill  would  centralize  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  functions  in  the 
CSC  The  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  have  been  carried  over  in 
many  respects  to  govern  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings" where  emplovees  are  charged  with  a 
violation,  but  the  bill  includes  additional 
features  tailored  to  process  a  case.  The  bill 
would  require  a  final  decision  by  the  Com- 
mission within  60  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  the  record  was  submitted  to  it  for  final 
decision.  Such  time  could,  however,  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  stated  in  writing. 

Although  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
issue  subpenas  In  State  cases,  it  presently  has 
no  corresponding  authority  In  Federal  cases. 
The  bill  would  fill  this  gap,  and  in  addition 
give  the  Comn^ission  authority  to  grant  im- 
munltv  from  probjcution  alter  the  witness 
first  cl'alms  his  privilege  against  Eelf-lncrtml- 
nation. 
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POLITICAL     ACTIVITIES     OF     CEBTAIN     STATE    AND 
LOCAL    EMPLOYEES 

In  recognition  of  the  proper  relaUonshlp 
which  should  prevail  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  the  CommlsElon 
concluded  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
Federal  control  over  political  activities  by 
Stat*  and  local  employees  than  Is  essential 
to  assure  honest  and  efBclent  administration 
of  Federal  funds.  This  accounts  for  several 
dlstlncUona  made  In  the  bill  between  the 
regiUatton  of  political  activities  of  Federal 
employees  and  those  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  the 
provisions  relating  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees have  generally  been  placed  In  a  sepa- 
rate subchapter  even  though  many  of  these 
provisions  are  the  same  for  both  Federal  and 
State  employees. 

The  bin  treats  top-level  State  and  local 
administrators  and  officials  In  the  same  way 
comparable  Federal  officials  are  treated.  Un- 
less the  State  Is,  by  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  au- 
thorized to  administer  Its  own  enforcement 
program  the  Commission  would  enforce  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  the  provisions  for- 
bidding coercion,  solicitation,  illegal  pay- 
ment and  other  more  serious  prohibited  ac- 
tivities; Tha  *»111  gives  greater  latitude  to 
State  and  looal  employees  m  campaigning 
activity  and  in  holding  State  or  local  office. 

Under  current  law.  Federal  agencies  may 
withhold  from  a  grant  to  a  St.^.te  an  amount 
equivalent  to  2  years'  annual  saU.ry  of  the 
offending  employee  for  noncompliance  by  tb.e 
State  in  disciplining  the  employee.  The  bl!) 
would  require  that  an  amount  equivalent  to 
25  times  the  annual  salary  of  the  employee 
be  withheld  from  the  State  where  the  penalty 
is  dismissal,  and  an  amount  equivalent  to  10 
times  the  annual  salary  of  an  employee  who 
should  haye  been  suspended. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  Federal  admin- 
istration under  the  act  should  pass  to  the 
States  upon  their  adoption  of  a  plan  which 
is  approved  by  the  Commission  and  meets 
specified  standards  laid  down  in  the  bill. 
Approval  could  be  withdrawn,  subject  lo  ju- 
dicial review,  if  the  Commission,  after  a 
hearing,  concluded  that  the  plan  had  been 
materially  changed,  or  that  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan,  there  was  a  failure  to 
comply. 

MI.SCELLANEOrS 

There  are  four  other  matters  in  the  bill 
which  merit  attention.  One  deals  with  the 
fea-^lbllltv  of  establishing  within  the  Federal 
exec'Ulye  branch,  under  the  supervisicn  of 
the  Commission,  a  plan  ror  voluntary  contn- 
butionb  to  political  parties  and  candidates. 

The  second  deals  with  the  feasibility  of 
est.ibii5hing  within  the  Commission  an  Ofllce 
of  Emplo'cfs-  Counsel.  The  function  of  this 
office  would  be  to  receive  complaints  from 
Federal  employees,  make  investigations  and 
Initial  determinations  as  to  the  yalldltv  of 
the  complaint,  and  make  recommendations 
for  remedy  or  redress. 

The  bill  would  authorise  the  CSC  to  make 
a  studv  of  both  these  propc'^^Js  and  to  report 
on  them  to  the  President  for  tran^mittr.l  to 
Congress  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  as  an  ap- 
propriation a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1  million 
per  year.  Presently  the  CSC  Is  limited  to 
spending  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to 
enforce  the  Hatch  Act.  This  restriction,  first 
Imposed  in  1941.  Is  of  course  grossly  inade- 
quate In  1967. 

Fourth,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  oi 
Defense  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulatlor.s 
with  respect  to  political  activities  of  person- 
nel in  the  Armed  Forces. 


mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  150i  lo  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1968  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO   PRINT   ADDITIONAL   HEARINGS 
ON    AMENDMENTS    TO   THE   FED- 
ERAL FIREARMS  ACT 
Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
68  >  :  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con  Res  68 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives    concurring) ,     That     there     be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary   four   thousand   additional 
copies  of  the  h"arings  before  its  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  dur- 
ing the  Ninetieth  Congress,  t.rst  session,  on 
proposed   amendments  to   the   Federal   Fire- 
arms Act. 

UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OP  U.S.  FISH- 
ING VESSELS  BY  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    67G 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  propDsed  by 
tliem,  jointly,  to  the  bill  <S.  2269 1  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  27,  1954,  relative 
to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    68  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  amendment  'No.  662)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  ^for 
himself  and  Mr.  Smothers)  to  House  bill 
15414,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  leference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 
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NATIONAL  MANPOWER  ACT  OF 
1968— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    079 

Mr.  JAVITS  '  for  himself,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr  Allott,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Morton.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
SroTT.  and  Mr.  Cooper)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
ihem,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3249  >  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  national  manpower 
policy,  to  improve  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  to  au- 
thorize a  community  service  employment 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

iSee  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  I  ask  unani- 


T^X  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    680 

M!-.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
ampi^dment  'No.  'i3T  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
15414)  to  continue  the  existing  excise 
iat°s  OP.  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
esti:np.ted  tax  by  corporations,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
FINDS  CONSUMER  CREDIT  EX- 
PLOITS THE  POORr— NOTICE  OP 
HEARING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
published  a  comprehensive  and  well-doc- 
umented study  which  shows  that  the 
poor  are  being  charged  substantially 
higher  prices  on  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions. The  study  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shows  that  the  poor  pay  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  more  for  iden- 
tical merchandise.  Much  of  this  increased 
markup  is  actually  a  hidden  finance 
charge.  Those  stores  selling  primarily  to 
the  poor  sold  about  93  percent  of  their 
merchandise  on  credit,  whereas,  the  ordi- 
nary retailer  sells  only  27  percent  of  his 
merchandise  on  credit. 

I  believe  that  the  findings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  have  national  im- 
plications. I  would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  determining  whether  the  truth - 
in-lending  bill  will  be  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  saecial  consumer  credit  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  disclosure  approach  v/hich  is  implicit 
in  the  truth-in-lending  bill  may  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  additional  measures 
to  insure  that  lower  income  consumers 
are  adequately  protected. 

For  these  reasons  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  will  conduct  a  1- 
day  general  hearing  on  the  PTC  report 
with  special  attention  given  to  its  na- 
tional implications  on  credit  practices 
and  whether  additional  Federal  legisla- 
tion would  be  desirable. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  April  19 
at  10  a.m.  in  Room  5302,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Questions  on  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Lean, room  5306,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.       

INSURANCE  ON  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ACCOUNTS  AND  BANK  DEPOSITS 
OF  PUBLIC  UNITS— NOTICE  OP 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  on  S.  2959,  to  increase  the  in- 
surance on  savings  and  loan  accounts 
and  bank  deposits  of  public  imits,  which 
had  been  previously  scheduled  for  April 
3.  have  been  rescheduled  to  April  18.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2959  on  April  18, 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing beginning  at  10  a.m.  Persons  desiring 
to  testify  on  this  bill  should  contact  Mr. 
Kenneth  McLean,  room  5306.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1351 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 


tee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce 
a  hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1351. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attor- 
neys' fees  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the 
United  States  for  the  condemnation  of 
real  property  after  determination  of  the 
amount  of  just  compensation,  or  after 
abandonment  of  such  actions  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  April  5. 
1968  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia hearing  room.  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
lecord  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306   New  Senate  Office  Building. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, March  24.  our  Government  com- 
mitted what  I  fear  history  will  record  as 
an  historic  error  when  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  supported  a 
Security  Coimcil  resolution  dealing  with 
the  recent  outbreak  of  violence  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  resolution  "condemns" 
Israel  for  its  single  reprisal  raid  against 
a  guerrilla  camp  in  Jordan,  but  it  merely 
"deplores"  acts  of  violence  against  Israel 
which  precipitated  her  action. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  carefully 
avoids  any  mention  of  Arab  guerrillas, 
the  FATAH,  or  of  any  Arab  country  by 
name.  Only  Israel  is  singled  out  by  name, 
and  only  her  actions  are  condemned. 

This  action  against  Israel  seems  to  me 
most  unfair,  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  must  share  my  disappointment 
that  the  administration  would  lend  its 
support  to  the  United  Nation's  resolution. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  first  tinie 
the  present  administration  has  partici- 
pated in  such  an  ill-conceived  and  one- 
sided poUcy.  In  April  1962,  the  United 
Nations  passed  a  similar  censure  resolu- 
tion, again  condemning  only  Israel,  this 
time  for  retaliatory  action  she  had  taken 
against  border  attacks  by  Syria.  That 
resolution  was  not  only  supported  by  the 
United  States,  but  also,  it  was  actually 
introduced  by  our  Nation's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  June  1967. 
when  Israel  was  fighting  for  her  life  in 
the  Mideast  war,  the  State  Department 
annoimced  that  the  United  States  was 
"neutral  in  thought,  word,  and  deed." 
Later,  the  Secretary  of  State  tried  to  ex- 
plain away  this  unfortunate  statement 
by  saying  that  it  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  formal  declaration  of  neu- 
trality, which  only  served  to  confuse  mat- 
ters further. 

Our  Nation  and  our  people  have  tradi- 
tionally supported  eagerly  and  generous- 
ly the  development  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  have  strong  emotional  ties  with  that 
small  but  vigorous  nation,  and  I  believe 
that  our  people  should  and  want  to  con- 
tinue their  support.  It  therefore  seems 
very  strange  that  our  administration 
should  participate  in  action  against  Is- 
rael which  represents  a  reversal  of  our 
traditional  policy  of  support  and  which 


does  not  reflect  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  American  people. 

This  indecisive,  vacillating,  and  un- 
pi-edictable  policy  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment not  only  is  disturbing  to  me  and  to 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East,  but  also, 
it  could  easily  mislead  our  enemies.  Once 
again  our  policy  has  helped  create  an  at- 
mosphere which  entices  the  Soviets  and 
other  troublemakers  to  aggravate  fur- 
ther the  already  troubled  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  coimtry 
needs  firm,  decisive,  credible  and  con- 
sistent leadership  in  dealing  with  this 
situation — and  above  all  we  need  policies 
which  accurately  reflect  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  and  our  traditional 
friendship  for  Israel. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  highly  regrettable,  but  true,  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  last 
Sunday  with  respect  lo  the  Middle  East 
actually  leaves  us  farther  than  before 
from  our  overall  objective  of  a  long- 
range  and  lasting  peace  in  that  area. 

Increased  tensions  and  danger  of  hos- 
tilities can  be  the  only  result  from  the 
interpretation  being  given  to  the  resolu- 
tion by  France,  Morocco,  and  Arab 
countries  generally.  Their  representa- 
tives are  taking  the  position  that  the 
guerrillas,  euphemistically  identifled  as 
•freedom  fighters"  ind  "independence 
figliters."  were  not  involved  in  any  cul- 
pable acts.  The  resolution,  therefore, 
while  censuring  Israel  for  her  retaliatory 
)  aids  excuses  or  at  least  minimizes  other 
acts  of  violence  in  the  area. 

Certainly  the  cease  fire  resolution 
adopted  in  June  of  1967  did  not  contem- 
plate the  continuing  and  condoning  of 
.such  war-like  acts  by  the  Arab  terrorists. 
The  failure  of  last  week's  resolution  to 
pinpoint  and  to  censure  these  acts  of 
violence  and  terror  can  only  be  detri- 
mental to  all  efforts  to  establish  perma- 
nent peace  and  stability  in  the  Mideast. 


VIETNAM:  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
TET  OFFENSIVE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop,  pointing  out  certain  facts  v,ith 
which  Americans  would  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint themselves. 

One  point  he  made  was  that  the  Tet 
offensive  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  actually  involved  disastrous 
losses  for  the  enemy.  In  fact,  due  to  the 
way  it  was  planned,  with  the  emphasis 
on  security,  the  losses  were  much  greater 
than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
enemy  been  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
his  security  to  better  military  planning. 

So,  contrary  to  the  statements  we 
have  heard  by  certain  dovish  advocates 
of  a  policy  of  defeat  and  retreat  in  Viet- 
nam, the  enemy  suffered  horrible,  dev- 
astating losses. 

For  example,  as  Mr.  Alsop  pointed  out, 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  enemy,  if  suf- 
fered by  American  troops — on  the  basis 
of  a  comparison  of  population— would 
have  been  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  500,- 
000  men.  v.-hich  is  more  than  this  Na- 
tion has  lost  in  any  war. 

Therefore,  these  horrible  losses  of  the 


enemy  in  a  single  offensive  in  effect  move 
us  nearer  to  victorj'.  if  this  Nation  merely 
has  the  courage  that  it  has  had  in  all 
previous  war  situations,  to  persevere  and 
to  press  forward  to  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive. 

Furthei-more,  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle well  points  out  the  great  disser\- 
ice  that  some  people  do  their  country 
when  they  speak  in  disparaging  teims  of 
a  friendly  power,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  v%hen  people  dis- 
parage what  is  a  courageous  efTort  belm: 
made  by  the  troops  of  South  Vietnam. 
side  by  side  with  the  American  troops, 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
country  and  to  defeat  the  spread  of  com- 
mimism  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Alsop  quotes  General  Westmore- 
land as  saying  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  enemy,  having  suffered  these  hor- 
rible losses,  must  have  thought  the 
American  press  was  in  conspiracy  to 
trap  the  Communists — that  the  press 
might  have  been  in  conspiracy  with  some 
power  to  lure  the  Communists  into  the 
disastrous  defeat  they  suffered— by 
suggesting  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  not  fight;  because  in  one  instance 
a  completely  stupid  and  ridiculous  suici- 
dal attack  was  made  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese marching  their  troops  out  into 
the  open,  into  a  South  Vietnamese  unit, 
which  practically  decimated  the  enemy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chain.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
General  Westmoreland  inferred  ironi- 
cally that  the  error  portrayed  by  som" 
elements  of  the  American  press  appar- 
ently had  fooled  even  the  Vietcong.  in 
addition  to  the  American  people,  into 
thinking  our  courageous  allies  were  not 
worthy  and  were  not  capable  of  the  great 
feat  they  perfoi-med  here  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  evidence  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  steadily  improving,  just 
as  the  South  Koreans  improved  when 
they  were  confronted  with  aggression 
from  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  right  support 
and  help  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be 
able  to  defend  and  support  their  country 
without  as  much  dependence  on  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  raised  this  point. 

One  of  the  matters  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  the  military,  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State,  that 
I  found  when  I  visited  South  Vietnam, 
was.  first  of  all.  the  distortions  in  the 
stories  that  came  out  as  compared  with 
the  actual  facts.  Also  of  great  concern 
was  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  seemed 
always  to  be  placed  on  the  negative  side 
of  what  we  were  not  doing  rather  than 
on  the  positive  side  of  v  hat  we  were  ac- 
complishing. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
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the  North  Vietnamese  realize  and  have 
known  for  a  long  time  they  cannot  win 
a  military  victory.  Their  only  hope— and 
this  has  been  well  known— is  to  defeat 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  at 
home  They  were  able  to  do  this  with 
the  French.  The  French  did  not  lose  in 
South  Vietnam ;  they  lost  in  Paris. 

The  hope  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  for  a  long  time  has  been  to 
divide  American  opinion.  Statements 
have  been  made  in  this  Chamber  that 
have  'been  picked  up  and  used  as  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  taken  from 
captured  Vietcong  soldiers.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  have  told 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  made  these 
statements  about  this  practice.  I  know 
they  have  no  intention  of  being  of  help  or 
service  to  the  enemy.  However,  this  is  the 
fact  of  the  matter.  .  .  ^  .^. 

With  respect  to  the  losses  which  the 
Senator  mentioned,  the  Vietcong  did 
suffer  a  tremendous  and  powerful  loss.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  I  have  information,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  we  will  and  can  win  the  war. 
It  is  my  Blncere  hope  that  we  will  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  we  will  get  the 
war  over  with,  and  get  our  boys  home. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 

Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  continued  until  11:30  a.m. 
I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  my  words 
of  endorsement  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy! 
with  respect  to  our  action  in  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  Israel. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
the  so-called  Ditchley  Conference  in 
Ditchley,  England,  where  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
American  delegation. 

We  discussed  the  Middle  East  problem 
with  our  counterparts  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  those  in  industry  in  England. 
It  became  perfectly  apparent  that  part 
of  our  problem  was  their  belief  that  we 
had  intervened  on  behalf  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  June  war.  The  fact  is  that  we  did 
very  little  and  we  left  the  fighting  almost 
entirely  to  Israel. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  we  were  damned  by  both  sides 
without  having  Intervened  in  any  effec- 
^  tive  way  in  assisting  with  the  solution 
to  the  problems  in  that  very  chaotic  and 
tumultuous  area. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  the  resolution  in  the 
United  Nattons  where  we  condemn  only 
Israel.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  does  not 
help  us  in  our  relationship  with  the  one 
free  nation  that  there  may  be  in  that 
area,  and  it  is  not  going  to  gain  us 
friendship  with  the  Arabs.  In  addition, 
we  are  not  being  accurate  with  respect 
to  what  is  happening  in  connection  with 


attacks  on  Israel  by  guerrillas  operatmg 
out  of  Svria  and  Jordan. 

I  think  we  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
our  overall  international  position  by  tak- 
ing the  position  of  the  Arabs  and  con- 
demning Israel  for  a  perfectly  natural 
reaction  that  they  had  when  their  people 
were  being  murdered  every  day  by  guer- 
rillas operating  across  the  boundary  line. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  brought  up  an  extremely  important 
point.  I  a.ssociate  mysfHf  with  him  and 
I  hope  this  colloquy  gives  rise  to  the  State 
Department  looking  at  the  matter  once 
again.  „„„ 

We  all  recognize  that  there  are  200 
million  Arabs  and  they  have  many  eco- 
nomic resources.  However,  with  the  Brit- 
ish withdrawal  from  the  Middle  East— 
which  I  suspect  will  be  earlier  than  1971, 
the  set  date— we  are  not  taking  a  position 
that  would  improve  the  military  stability 
in  that  area.  We  find  ourselves  taking  a 
position  which  seems  to  deteriorate  our 
position  with  the  one  base  we  have  in 
that  area.  It  seems  to  be  the  height  of 
futility  in  international  relations. 

I  fear  there  is  good  reason  to  ask  If, 
in  its  preoccupation  with  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  not  ignoring  or  slighting  critical 
situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world— 
area^  which  may  in  fact  have  more  long- 
range  significance  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  than  does  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Middle  East  is  one  .such  area  where 
the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  and  positive 
policy  is  evident.  It  seems  incredible  that 
the  present  administration  could  con- 
tinue to  overlook  the  terrible  dangers  of 
increasing  Soviet  penetration  in  the 
Mideast.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  administration  is  basing  its  policies 
there  on  what  it  hopes  are  Soviet  good 
intentions  rather  than  what  anyone  can 
plainly  see  are  her  expansive  designs  and 
capabilities. 

Premier  Kosygin  in  a  recent  Life  mag- 
azine interview  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  Middle  East,  and  mas- 
sive Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  area 
underscore  their  designs  on  that  area. 
In  view  of  this,  how  can  the  administra- 
tion stand  idly  by,  apparently  waiting  in 
vain  for  some  sign  that  the  Soviets  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  seeking  to  pacify 
the  Middle  East? 

It  seems  unfortunately  necessary  to 
ask  whether  this  administration  might 
attempt  to  play  down  the  seriousness  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis  during  this  elec-. 
tion  year,  just  as  it  played  down  the 
seriousness  of  Vietnam  during  the  last 
presidential  election  year.  We  can  all  re- 
call that  while  campaigning  in  1964, 
President  Johnson  stated : 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions. 

We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to 
get  involved  in  a  nation  with  700  million 
people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 

Now,  more  than  500.000  men  are  com- 
mitted in  Vietnam  and  the  war  Is  cost- 
ing us  over  $30  billion  a  year.  We  must 
not,  in  1968,  underestimate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  then 
be  forced,  after  the  election,  to  employ 


desperate  measures  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

I  believe  America  can  and  must  do 
something  about  the  deteriorating  Mid- 
dle East  situation— and  do  it  now.  We 
need  not  intervene  with  forces,  but  we 
can  enunciate  a  firm  and  decisive  policy 
in  support  of  our  traditional  friends 
and  of  basic  principles  of  justice. 
By  doing  so  the  likelihood  of  our  having 
to  intervene  later  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

We  must  not  let  politics  get  in  the  way 
of  a  sensible  and  firm  American  policy  in 
the  Mideast. 

I  express  my  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  from  California  for  presenting 
this  matter.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  newspapers  have  recently 
quoted  a  statement  by  General  Eisen- 
hower, which  I  believe  some  of  us  have 
waited  too  long  to  say,  that  those  who 
have  been  speaking  against  our  friend 
and  ally  and  giving  unjustified  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy  should  be  exposed 
for  doing  exactly  that.  General  Eisen- 
hower made  it  crystal  clear  in  the  state- 
ment he  made,  and  it  is  a  very  strong 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an- 
other article  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  primaries,  which  is  entitled 
"McCarthy  Won't  Join  R.  P.  K.  in  'Rule 
or  Ruin'  Campaign." 

In  my  judgment  I  feel  confident  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  be  renominated  by  his 
party. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  should  choose 
the  course  of  retreat,  defeat,  and  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  Communists,  and 
accept  defeat  as  the  answer  when  we 
have  not  been  defeated  in  a  single  major 
battle  in  the  war,  I  think  a  candidate 
running  on  that  platform  would  be 
ignominiously  defeated.  Not  only  would 
he  be  overwhelmed  by  an  enormous  vote 
by  the  Republican  voters  staying  with 
their  party  but  also  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  Democrats  would  vote  for  the  type 
position  General  Eisenhower  has  stated 
in  his  article,  which  I  believe  will  be 
represented  by  both  major  party  candi- 
dates, the  old-fashioned  type  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  our  commitments  that 
America  has  known  in  the  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes,  as  many  of  us  realize 
now.  that  when  General  Eisenhower  was 
President  he  had  very  capable  advisers: 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  Nation 
was  at  peace  with  the  world  and  en- 
joyed a  generous  prosperity  during  the 
entire  8  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  care 
to  invoke  any  partisanship  at  all  in  the 
matter.  I  do  applaud  General  Eisenhow- 
er. There  are  many,  many  loyal  and 
great  Democrats,  who  have  not  sought 
to  gain  an  advantage  on  an  issue  where 
we  should  stand  together.  When  we  are 
in  a  war.  we  should  back  our  country  and 
give  our  loyalty  100  percent.  We  should 
not  quarrel  among  ourselves  as  to  how 
we  got  into  the  war  and  criticize  ourselves 
for  fear  we  might  suffer  some  defeat  or 
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that  there  might  be  some  danger  in  pur- 
suing the  matter  to  an  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  'Kennedys  Viet  Defeat- 
ism Contradicts  Facts  of  War,"  and  the 
article  entiUed  "McCarthy  Won't  Join 
R   F.  K.  in   Rule  or  Ruin'  Campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Kennedy's  Viet  Defeatism  Contradicts 
Pacts  of  War 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Saigon. — Gen.  Westmoreland  has  been  re- 
placed   at    a    moment    when    a    shameful, 
humiliating  and  quite  irrational  defeatism 
prevails  at  home,  typified  by  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  talk  of  a  war  without  end. 

Yet  the  facts— above  all,  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  Tet  oiTensive— point  in 
Just  the  opposite  direction. 

To  begin  with,  after  touching  every  useful 
base  this  reporter  can  state  unequivocally 
that  no  seriously  informed  person  in  Saigon 
doubts  that  the  Tet  offensive  was  a  play  froni 
weakness  rather  than  from  strength.  Hanoi 
concluded  that  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land was  winning  his  "war  of  attrition. 
Hanoi  therefore  decided  to  go  all  out  for 
short-range  success. 

The  -general  offensive"  not  only  failed  to 
produce  the  expected  'general  uprising.''  Its 
cost  to  the  enemy,  if  calculated  in  American 
terms  (as  it  must  be  comprehensible),  was 
almost  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Including  the  VC-controUed  areas  in  the 
South,  Hanoi's  population  base  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  ours.  With  this  population  base,  in 
the  seven  weeks  from  Jan.  28  to  March  16, 
the  enemy  lost  over  55,000  men,  not  to  men- 
tion more  than  20,500  weapons. 

In  human  terms,  this  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  Amer- 
icans in  seven  short  weeks.  The  slow  task  of 
interrogating  the  many,  many  hundreds  of 
prisoners  of  war  has  also  progressed,  by  now, 
to  the  point  where  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  a  heavy  majority  of  t^^e  lo^ 
came  from  the  groups  most  valuable  to  the 

The  story  has  been  put  about  that  the  en- 
emy made  heavy  use  of  untrained  men  and 
press-ganged  children;  and  these  groups. 
Teast  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves^ 
are  obviously  overrepresented  In  the  POW 
samples.  Yet  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  large 
samples  already  collected  are  composed  of 
trained  soldiers  of  the  normal  military. 

Any  desperate  suprise  attack,  conducted 
with  such  ruthless  indifference  to  human  life, 
is  bound  to  do  much  damage.  Much  damage 
accordingly  was  done.  The  worst  was  the  set- 
back to  the  Allied  effort  in  the  countryside. 
But  as  each  day  passes,  it  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  that  any  Allied  setback  was  a 
fleabite    compared    to    the    disaster   for   the 

enemy.  ,     .  .  _.,„ 

The  question  therefore  quite  Insistently 
arises  why  the  enemy  made  so  terrible  a 
miscalculation.  There  are  several  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  as  Gen.  Westmoreland  has 
put  It  he  "sacrificed  execution  to  security.' 
In  other  words,  only  a  single  man  in  each 
battalion,  generally  the  commander  or  po- 
litical officer,  was  told  the  full  plan;  and  he 
was  usually  killed  in  the  first  clash  of  arms, 
leaving  his  unit  effectively  headless. 

To  go  on  with,  there  was  the  religious  fac- 
tor as  it  can  only  be  called.  For  the  doctri- 
naire Communists  in  Hanoi  not  to  believe  the 
masses  eagerly  support  their  cause  would  be 
much  like  the  College  of  Cardinals  being  con- 
verted to  atheism.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Hanoi  leaders  had  been  lied  to  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VC  apparatus  charged  with  mo- 
bilizing the  urban  popiUatlon. 
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Some  of  the  consequences  were  pure  black 
comedy.  In  Nhatrang.  for  InsUnce.  the  18-B 
Regiment  of  the  Fifth  North  Vietnamese 
Division  had  the  follow-on  mission,  after  the 
local  VC  forces  had  hurled  themselves  Into 
the  town.  The  regiment  marched  into 
Nhatrang  In  perfect  drill  formation,  with 
colors  flying,  obviously  expecting  a  delirious 
popular  welcome,  only  to  be  worse  than 
decimated  by  Nhatrang's  defenders. 

Those  defenders  are  the  rest  of  the  answer. 
Somewhat  acidly.  Gen.  Westmoreland  had 
remarked  that  "the  Hanoi  leaders  must  now 
suppose  we  have  been  subsidizing  half  the 
U.S.  press  to  join  In  a  huge  deception  plan." 
Here  he  was  referring  to  the  conrunon  and 
grossly  unfair  press  denigration  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army.  Mainly  for  this  reason,  the 
Hanoi  war  planners  demonstrably  expected 
much  of  the  ARVN  to  defect  or  come  apart 
at  the  seams.  Instead,  although  most  units 
were  gravely  understrength  because  of  leaves 
for  Tet.  just  about  every  ARVN  unit  ac- 
quitted Itself  admirably.  So  the  disaster  oc- 
curred which.  Sen.  Kennedy  to  the  contrary, 
means  that  this  Is  not  a  war  without  end. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1968] 

McCarthy  Wont  Join  R.  F.  K.  in  "Rvle  or 

Ruin"  Campaign 


(By  Williams.  White* 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  withdrawal  from 
his  association  with  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  on 
a  joint  antl-Johnson  ticket  for  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
reflects  far  more  than  its  obvious  effort  to 
check  suspicion  that  he  is  only  a  stalking 
horse  for  Kennedy. 

For  the  short  term,   this  partnership  was 
dally  looking  worse  and  worse  for  the  Mc- 
Cirthv  end  of  it.  For  it  would  have  permitted 
Kennedy  to  exploit  McCarthy's  strength  here 
lor  essentially  his  own  purposes.  And  In  the 
propaganda  sense  it  would  have  served  to  let 
Kennedy  partially  off  the  hook  for  his  hands- 
off  attitude  in  the  presidential  contest  until 
McCarthy,    walking    alone,    had    scored    his 
considerable  minority  success  in  New  Hamp- 
shire   It  would  have  looked,   in  short,  that 
all  had  been  forgiven  by  the  McCarthy  people. 
Moreover,  the  now  abandoned  Washington 
deal  precisely  served  a  more  general  Kennedy 
strategy,  by  which  he  intends  both  to  make 
interim  use  of  McCarthy  and  in  the  end  to 
push  him  aside  with  the  cry  that  anyhow 
Gene  McCarthy  couldn't  win  the  convention. 
\  clear  example  of  this  aim  is  In  the  cur- 
rent campaign  In  Wisconsin,  where  Kennedy 
had  repeatedly  urged  his  "help"  upon  Mc- 
Carthy   and    McCarthy    has    as    repeatedly 
rejected  It.  McCarthy  believes  he  can  carry 
the  Wisconsin  primary  off  on  his  own;   and 
indeed    Kennedy    himself    would    not    have 
cared  to  make  a  direct  contest  of  it  there. 

If  however,  a  McCarthy  showing  there 
could  be  presented  as  actuallf  a  combined 
McCarthy-Kennedy  showing,  the  real  winner 
would  of  course  be  Kennedy. 

In  the  deeper  sense,  however,  these  con- 
siderations are  secondary.  The  fundamental 
reason  why  McCarthy  broke  his  local  al- 
liance wnth  Kennedy  lies  in  increasing  aware- 
ness amons  some  leaders  of  the  McCarthy 
movement  that  Kennedy  is  not  simply  tr\-- 
in?  to  deny  renominatlon  to  President  John- 
sen  in  a  traditional  form  of  rivalry.  He  is 
attempting  the  personal  destruction  of  the 
President  and  is  plainly  prepared  to  contem- 
plate the  destruction  of  his  own  party  as 
well  to  this  end. 

McCarthy  has  never  had  such  extreme  mo- 
tives VSrhlle  he  would  very  much  like  to  have 
the  nomination,  his  determination  is  to  stop 
short  of  smashing  his  party  and  thus  giving 
decisive  aid  to  the  Republicans  in  November. 
Kennedy's  whole  tactic  Is  a  rule  or  ruin 
enterprise,  as  his  campaign  oratory  has 
clearly  shown.  His  personal  attacks  upon 
President  Johnson,  which  are  embittered  be- 
yond example,  are  being  Uped  by  the  Re- 


publicans for  use  m  the  election  campaign. 
Too  his  open-ended  promises  simply  "to 
end  "  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  his  Irreparably 
violent  assaults  upon  an  allied  government 
in  South  Vietnam  In  warUme  are  equally 
without  parallel. 

For  even  If  a  "peace"  candidate  Is  to  win 
in  November  he  must  serve  as  the  President 
of  all  the  people.  He  must,  in  elementary 
national  interest,  be  able  to  sustain  at  least 
some  kind  of  civilized  asaociatlon  with  our 
Vietnam  allies  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  with  at  least  some  claim  to  a 
posture  of  sUength.  Sen.  Kennedy,  from  his 
own  mouth,  could  never  do  either.  McCarthy 
does  not  w&nt  to  get  into  any  such  sltuaUon. 
Though  many,  including  this  columnist, 
had  once  believed  he  would  wind  up  by  the 
logic  of  events  as  only  a  howling  third  party 
candidate,  his  own  conduct  has  established 
that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  danger  and  does 
not  intend  to  let  It  engulf  him.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy, to  the  contrary,  has  threatened  an  out- 
right bolt  should  he  fall  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
sav  that  one  of  the  fircat  and  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  life  has  been  to  know 
President  Eisenhower  and  to  support 
him  in  a  modest  way.  During  his  admin- 
istration we  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  sit- 
uation of  both  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
is  respected  at  liome  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  must  say.  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
statement  to  which  the  Senate  has  re- 
ferred. I  remember  verj,-  well  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  came  to  this  body  about 
2  years  ago.  and  speaking  to  a  number  of 
us  said  he  had  never  made  any  commit- 
ment when  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  say  to  South 
Vietnam  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
as  long  as  it  made  progress  and  instituted 
reforms. 

To  return  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  my  colleague  from 
California.  I  should  like  to  ask  them. 
What  do  vou  expect  us  to  do.  if  we  do 
not  aaree  with  the  present  course  of 
policy?  ^     „. 

I  asree  that  ra.sh  statements  dwelling 
at  leneth  upon  the  pa.st,  a  past  we  can- 
not recall,  are  not  vers'  helpful. 

What  do  you  expect  those  of  us  to  do 
who  have  different  \1ewpoints  about 
what  should  be  done  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 

close? 

Do  you  expect  to  close  us  off?  To  act 
as  if  we  have  no  minds? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of    the    Senator    from    Kentucky    has 

expired.  .^^-r      , 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  ,^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Do  you  imply,  as  we 
could  infer,  that  we  should  not  say  what 
we  believe,  and  that  if  we  do  we  are  less 
patriotic  than  others?  I  do  not  accept  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes  in  order  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First,  let  me 
affirm  that  I  agree  with  what  General 
Elsenhower  said.  He  was  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  a  great  general. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  should  like  to  ask 
that  two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lrr's    Close   Rakks   on    the    Home   Front 

(FHjrmer  President  Elsenhower  speaks  out 
against  those  critics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
who,  In  defiance  of  both  common  sense  and 
their  country's  best  Interests,  preach  discord 
and  rebellion.) 

(By  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower) 

In  a  long  life  of  service  to  my  country,  I 
have  never  encountered  a  situation  more  de- 
pressing than  the  present  spectacle  of  an 
America  deeply  divided  over  a  war — a  war 
to  which  we  have  committed  so  much  In 
treasure.  In  honor  and  In  the  lives  of  young 
men.  What  has  become  of  our  courage?  What 
has  become  of  our  loyalty  to  others?  What 
has  become  of  a  noble  concept  called  patri- 
otism, which  In"  former  times  of  crisis  has 
carrted  u»  through  to  victory  and  peace? 

If  In  the- desperate  days  of  World  War  11 
we  had  been  torn  by  this  kind  of  discord,  I 
doubt  that  we  and  our  allies  could  have 
won.  Looking  back,  I  think  how  dishearten- 
ing It  would  have  been  to  those  of  us  who 
commanded  forces  In  the  field  If  we  had  been 
called  home  to  make  speeches  and  hold  press 
conferences — to  shore  up  a  wavering  solidar- 
ity on  the  home  front.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
happened  then.  But  It  Is  happening  now. 
And  how  the  enemies  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world — from  Hanoi  to  Moscow — must  be 
rejoicing! 

In  our  war  against  the  Axis  powers  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  were  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
Just  as  we  are  now.  And  in  the  long-range 
sense,  we  were  also  fighting  for  our  own 
salvation,  for  a  way  of  life  we  hold  dear.  Just 
as  we  are  now.  In  that  war  the  American 
people  underst«)od  this,  and  It  was  inspiring 
to  see  the  single-minded  way  this  country 
faced  up  to  the  Job  of  fighting  two  flrst-rate 
militairy  powers  simultaneously. 

We  had  a  few  slackers  and  draft  dodgers, 
of  course,  but  they  were  objects  of  scorn. 
We  grumbled  a  bit  about  rationing  and  some- 
times accused  our  draft  boards  of  partiality, 
but  these  minor  Irrationalities  were  mostly 
a  way  of  letting  off  steam.  EssenUally,  we 
were  united,  and  nearly  everyone  found  some 
way  of  helping  in  the  war  effort.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  were  dedicated  to  the  Job  of  winning 
completely  and  swiftly.  And  we  did  win — at 
least  a  year  earlier  than  the  most  optimistic 
mllltarv  timetables  had  forecast. 

As  commander  of  the  Allied  arrmes  In  Eu- 
rope, I  can  testify  that  this  solidarity,  this 
upsurge  of  patriotism  on  the  home  front  was 
a  wonderfully  encouraging  thing.  Neither  I 
nor  any  other  military  leader  had  to  lie  awake 
nights  wondering  whether  the  folks  back 
home  would  stick  with  us  to  the  end.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  they  might  not.  We 
knew  that  the  American  spirit  had  rallied  to 
the  cause,  and  this  knowledge  buoyed  us  up 
Immeasurably— all  of  us.  right  down  to  the 
private  In  the  ranks. 

Today  the  reverse  Is  true.  We  have  "chosen 
up  sides."  as  youngsters  say  in  lining  up 
their  ball  teams,  and  we  call  ourselves  hawks 
and  doves.  This  terminology  In  itself  Is  in- 
accurate and  ridiculous.  A  hawk  Is  a  bird  of 
prey,  a  dove  the  helpless  victim  of  predators. 
We  are  neither.  We  covet  nobody's  territory 
or  property,  want  no  dominion  over  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  shown 
ourselves  capable  of  self-defense.  I  trust  we 
always  shall. 

No   one   who   believes   In  our   democratic 


prooeeses  can  object  to  honorable  dissent. 
This  Is  part  of  the  American  credo,  part  of  our 
birthright.  There  are  those  who  now  sincerely 
believe  that  we  have  no  business  being  In 
Vietnam.  I  think  they  are  terribly  and  dan- 
gerously wrong,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
state  their  views. 

The  current  raucous  confrontation,  how- 
ever, goes  far  beyond  honorable  dissent.  Pub- 
lic men  and  private  citizens  alike  take  a 
stance  and  defend  their  positions  angrily 
and  unreasonably,  often  substituting  emo- 
tion for  logic  and  facts 

Not  long  ago,  for  exartple,  a  young  U.S. 
Senator  was  quoted  as  saying  that  if  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  protect  ourselves,  then 
we  must  concede  that  we  are  being  selfishly 
Immoral  To  me  this  seems  the  height  of 
tortured  reasoning.  If  not  worse.  Certainly. 
we  are  fighting  to  defend  ourselves  and  other 
free  nations  against  the  eventual  domina- 
tion of  communism.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  grossly  immoral  not  to  resist  a  tyranny 
whose  openly  avowed  purpose  is  to  subjugate 
the  earth — and  particularly  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Senator  was  indulging  In 
sophistry,  and  I  suspect  his  purpose  was 
political  rather  than  patriotic. 

A  ludicrous,  and  dangerous,  aspect  of  this 
bitter  quarrel  Is  the  large  number  of  public 
men  who  regard  themselves  as  military  ex- 
perts. One  large  defeatist  group  proclaims 
loudly  and  positively  that  "we  can  never  win 
the  Vietnam  war.  '  Others  insist  contrary  to 
the  best  military  Judgment  and  to  clear  evi- 
dence, that  our  air  strikes  "do  no  good"  and 
we  must  cease  all  bombing  of  targets  in  the 
North.  Still  others  want  our  troops  to  sit 
down  In  "defensive  enclaves"  and  drop  all 
offensi%'e  action — presumably  until  a  tough 
enemy  gets  tired  of  looking  at  our  military 
mitjht  and  goes  quietly  home. 

Instead  of  giving  faith  and  backing  to  the 
men  who  are  resjxinslble  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  these  armchair  strategists  snipe 
at  every  aspect  of  the  conflict.  Moreover,  they 
never  seem  to  lack  a  rostrvun  for  their  pro- 
nouncements. They  are  quoted  endlessly  and 
prominently  in  the  press,  and  on  the  air- 
waves, and  of  course  their  words  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  prolong  the 
war. 

A  tactic  of  some  dissenters — and  this 
alarms  me  more  than  all  the  empty  shout- 
ing— Is  their  resort  to  force  in  open  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  try  to  prevent 
recruiting  officers  from  doing  their  Job.  and 
sometimes  succeed.  They  try  to  halt  the  work 
of  personnel  recruiters  from  Industries  which 
manufacture  war  materiel.  They  line  down  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  draft-induction 
centers;  they  Jeer  at  the  inductees  and  try  to 
keep  them  from  answering  their  call  to 
service. 

Some  young  Americans  publicly  burn  their 
draft  cards  and  state  they  will  never  go  to 
war.  The  "peaceful"  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions frequently  get  out  of  hand  and  become 
bloodily  violent.  Dissenters  of  this  type  insist 
on  their  own  right  to  free  speech,  but  are 
unwilling  to  grant  the  same  right  to  others. 
How  often  lately  we  have  been  subjected  to 
the  shocking  spectacle  of  some  distinguished 
speaker  being  smuggled  in  the  back  door  of  a 
lecture  hall  to  avoid  physical  harm  from 
the   demonstrators   out   front! 

These  militant  peace-at-any-prlce  groups 
are  a  small  minority,  but  all  too  often  they 
get  away  with  such  illegal  actions — and  also 
get  away  with  the  headlines.  There  Is  no  rea- 
.son  to  tolerate  this  arrogant  flouting  of  the 
law.  It  could  be  stopped — and  should  be 
stopped — at  once.  Their  action  is  not  honor- 
able dissent.  It  is  rebellion,  and  It  verges  on 
treason. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  public  up- 
road,  the  dissenters  continue  to  demand  that 
we  negotiate.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  con- 
structive negotiation,  provided  both  sides 
come  to  the  conference  table  with  honest  and 
reasonable  intentions.  Thus  far.  North  Viet- 


nam has  made  It  emphatically  clear  that  It 
wants  no  negotiation — except  on  terms  which 
would  mean  our  complete  capitulation. 
Listening  to  all  the  anti-war  sound  and  fury 
on  our  home  front,  Hanoi  obviously  prefers 
to  wait  It  out  in  the  hope  that  public  opin- 
ion In  the  United  States  will  eventually  com- 
pel our  withdrawal.  It  is  probable  that  the 
behavior  of  the  dissenters  themselves  is  mak- 
ing honorable  negotiation  Impossible. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Vietnam  war  and 
Insist  on  our  unilateral  withdrawal  have  said 
over  and  over  that  the  American  people  have 
never  been  given  a  sound  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence there.  If  they  believe  this.  It  must  be 
because  they  refuse  to  read  or  listen  to  any- 
thing they  don't  like.  There  are  reasons  why 
It  Is  critically  important  to  fight  the  com- 
munists In  Vietnam,  and  they  have  been 
stated  often. 

The  first  and  most  Immediate  reason — so 
obvious  that  It  shouldn't  have  to  be  ex- 
plained— Is  that  we  are  trying  to  save  a  brave 
little  country,  to  which  we  have  given  our 
solemn  promise  of  protection,  from  being 
swallowed  by  the  communist  tjTanny.  We 
want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  have 
their  chance  to  live  In  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity, and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war  we 
are  already  doing  much  to  help  them  build 
up  their  economy. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  determination  of  the 
communists  to  subjugate  this  small  country 
and  take  it  over  by  sheer  savagery,  let  him 
read  the  accounts  of  the  Vietcong's  imper- 
sonal butchery  of  whole  villages  of  Innocent 
people.  The  communists'  tactic  of  conquest 
by  terror,  their  callous  disregard  for  human 
life,  their  philosophy  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means — no  matter  how  barbarous  and 
Immoral  the  means  may  be — are  precisely  the 
same  In  Vietnam  as  tliey  have  used  in  gob- 
bling up  other  countries  and  other  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Their  objectives  have  not 
changed  or  softened  over  the  years.  The  only 
language  they  understand  is  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force. 

There  Is  a  larger  reason  for  our  military 
presence  In  Vietnam — and  that  is  the  urgent 
need  to  keep  all  Southeast  Asia  from  falling 
to  the  communists.  Some  of  our  self- 
appointed  military  experts  discount  the 
"domino  theory" — which,  as  applied  to 
Southeast  Asia,  simply  means  that  If  we 
abandon  South  Vietnam  to  commtinism,  the 
other  countries  of  that  area  will  also  topple. 
In  my  opinion,  the  domino  theory  is  frlghten- 
Ingly  correct.  I  suggest  that  the  peace-at- 
any-price  advocates  who  scoff  at  this  threat 
study  the  behavior  of  communism  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

Here  at  home,  this  Is  election  year,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  permit  the  Vietnam  war  to 
become  a  divisive  political  Issue.  It  Is  right 
and  proper  to  advocate  a  change  of  leader- 
ship and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
But  It  Is  Improper,  and  I  think  unpatriotic, 
to  voice  dissent  in  such  a  way  that  it  en- 
courages our  enemies  to  believe  we  have  lost 
■  the  capacity  to  make  a  national  decision  and 
act  on  it.  Meanwhile,  I  state  this  unequivo- 
cally: /  will  not  personally  support  any 
peace-at-any -price  candidate  who  advocates 
capitulation  and  the  abandonment  of  South 
Vietnam. 

As  any  citizen  does.  I  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  of  pouring  the  blood  of  our  young 
men  and  our  treasure  into  this  faraway  war 
for  freedom.  But  It  Is  a  necessity.  This  Is 
an  hour  of  grave  national  emergency.  It  Is 
time  that  we  do  more  thinking  and  less 
shouting:  that  we  put  our  faith  In  our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  cease  the  dangerous  tac- 
tic of  deciding  which  laws  we  will  and  will 
not  obev. 

We  should  also  ponder  the  previous  suc- 
cesses and  sacrifices  we  made  in  checking 
the  advance  of  communism:  how  we  helped 
save  Western  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
Plan;  how  we  checked  aggression  In  Korea, 
on  the  free  Chinese  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  in  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Re- 


public. How  we  saved  Formosa,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully helping  the  South  American  na- 
tions resist  the  Cuban  conspirators.  These 
things  we  must  continue  to  do,  even  when 
we  stand  alone— even  when  so-called  friendly 
nations  criticize  our  actions. 

Sometimes  I  find  comfort  In  going  back 
even  further  In  history.  At  one  time  during 
the  Civil  War.  a  profound  spirit  of  defeatism 
developed  In  the  North.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people,  discouraged  and  fearful, 
cried:  Let  the  South  go  its  way;  we  can  never 
win  this  horrible  war.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
reviled;  draft  laws  were  defied;  hundreds 
were  killed  In  resisting  recruiting  agents.  The 
pressure  on  the  government  to  acknowledge 
defeat  was  intense. 

Lincoln,  however,  saw  two  things  clearly. 
He  knew  that  the  successful  secession  of 
the  South  would  fragment  America  and  deny 
It  Its  great  destiny.  And  with  a  clear-sighted 
evaluation  of  the  manpower  and  resources  of 
both  sides,  he  also  knew  that  the  North 
could  vrtn.  He  stood  steadfast,  and  before 
long  the  courage  and  common  sense  of  the 
people  revived,  the  defeatists  subsided,  and 
the  Union  was  saved. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  history  will 
now  repeat  Itself.  I  still  have  abiding  faith 
m  the  good  sense  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
the  voices  of  defeat  should  triumph  in  our 
land. 

Eisenhower  Deplores  "Armchair 
Strategists" 

Former  President  Elsenhower  said  yester- 
day that  "armchair  strategists"  are  giving 
"aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  In  Vietnam 
and  dissenters  are  probably  "making  honor- 
able negotiations  impKDsslble." 

In  a  strongly  worded  denunciation  of  critics 
of  America's  war  policy,  Mr.  Elsenhower  said 
the  actions  of  "militant  peace-at-any-prlce 
groups'  are  "not  honorable  dissent.  It  Is 
rebellion,  and  It  verges  on  treason." 

"In  a  long  life  of  service  to  my  country,  I 
have  never  encountered  a  situation  more 
depressing  than  the  present  spectacle  of  an 
America  deeply  divided  over  a  war,"  Mr. 
Elsenhower  wrote  in  an  article  in  Reader's 
Digest. 

"What  has  become  of  our  courage?  What 
has  become  of  our  loyalty  to  others?  What 
has  become  of  a  noble  concept  called  patriot- 
ism, which  In  former  times  of  crisis  has  car- 
ried us  through  to  victory  and  peace"  the 
former  President  asked. 

He  said  If  dissent  were  as  strong  "In  the 
desperate  days  of  World  War  II"  when  he  was 
the  Allied  Commander  In  Europe,  "I  doubt 
that  we  and  our  allies  could  have  won." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  scornful  of  the  "en- 
clave theory"  advanced  by  his  former  col- 
league, retired  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  who 
has  proposed  that  American  forces  pull  into 
defensive  perimeters  around  the  cities  and 
the  populated  coast  of  Vietnam  instead  of 
fighting  In  the  jungle. 

Without  naming  Gavin,  the  former  Presi- 
dent said  those  who  advance  the  theory 
"want  our  troops  to  sit  down  in  "defensive 
enclaves'  and  drop  all  offensive  action — 
presumably  until  a  tough  enemy  gets  tired 
of  looking"  at  our  military  might  and  goes 
quietly  home." 

"Instead  of  giving  faith  and  backing  to 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  these  armchair  strategists  snipe 
:it  every  aspect  of  the  conflict,"  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower said.  "Of  course  their  words  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  prolong 
the  war  ..." 

"In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  public 
uproar,  the  dissenters  continue  to  demand 
that  we  negotiate,"  he  said.  "Listening  to  all 
the  antiwar  sound  and  fury  on  our  home 
front,  Hanoi  obviously  prefers  to  wait  It  out 
m  the  hope  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
.States  win  eventually  compel  our  withdrawal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  behavior  of  the  dis- 


senters    themselves    is     making     honorable 
negotiation  impossible  " 

In  an  election  year,  he  said,  It  "Is  right  and 
proper  to  advocate  a  change  of  leadership 
and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war,"  but 
he  vowed:  "I  will  not  personally  support  any 
peace-at-any-prlce  candidate  who  advocates 
capitulation  and  the  abandonment  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  Senator's 
question.  I  would  expect  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  policy  that  led  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  to 
do  as  I  did  when  World  War  II  broke 
out. 

Just  before  that  time.  I  had  found  my- 
self in  sympathy  with  what  the  America 
first  people  were  saying.  I  tended  to  favor 
the  isolationist  viewpoint.  I  felt  that  the 
policies  the  Roosevelt  administration 
were  pursuing  would  be  likely  to  lead  us 
Into  war.  As  a  young  man  in  college,  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  not  get  into 
any  war,  knowing  that  I  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  event  it  started. 

However,  after  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor,  rather  than  quarrel  about 
Roosevelt's  policies,  whether  the  Japa- 
nese were  justified  in  attacking  Pearl 
Harbor,  or  quarrel  about  whether  we 
provoked  them  into  attacking  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I  felt  that  we  were  in  a  war,  and 
that  we  had  to  sec  it  through.  So  I  volun- 
teered to  do  what  I  could. 

I  never  raised  a  question  nor  did  the 
other  men  who  had  thought  as  I  did 
as  to  how  we  got  into  it  or  how  we  should 
fight  it.  We  were  in  it.  and  we  had  to 
win  it  if  we  could.  We  declared  the  kind 
of  war  we  would  fight.  .We  voted  to 
go  forward  with  it,  to  vote  appropria- 
tions, draft  bills,  and  various  other 
measures  that  would  help  to  win  the 
war. 

Our  Nation  is  once  more  at  war.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  it 
through,  whether  commitments  were 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  or  by 
subsequent  Presidents.  President  Eisen- 
hower is  the  best  spokesman  for  him- 
self as  to  what  commitments  he  did  or 
did  not  make.  Commitments  certainly 
had  been  made  to  our  ally  by  our  Presi- 
dents, and  certainly  our  present  Presi- 
dent can  say  no  differently. 

Since  we  are  in  this  war,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  we  should  have  the  cour- 
age to  see  it  through. 

We  should  not  play  the  part  of  coward 
and  blanch  at  the  sight  of  blood,  seeing 
our  friends  butchered  and  killed  be- 
cause we  let  them  down  when  we  had 
not  even  suffered  a  single  defeat  of 
consequence  on  the   field  of  battle. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
must  leave  to  attend  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  before  leaving,  how  dependent  the 
United  States  has  become  on  Russia  and 
possibly  other  countries  for  war  mate- 
riel. 

It  is  m.y  understanding  that  last  year 
imports  of  certain  materials  from  Rus- 
sia increased  300  percent  or  more. 

Those  materials  were,  in  addition  to 
platinum,  vanadium,  rhodium,  chro- 
mium,   titanium,    and    magnesium— all 


Important  in  the  manufacturing  of  war 
planes  and  war  materiel.  ».     ,  „ 

I  do  not  have  a  report  for  the  full 
year,  but  for  the  first  9  months  of  1967 
America  paid  over  $20  million  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  these  strategic  minerals. 

I  understand  that  these  importations 
are  increasing  rapidly  at  this  time. 

Therefore.  I  wonder  whether,  in  pass- 
ing on  legislation  intended  to  penalize 
those  taxpayers  who  sell  to  Russia  or  do 
business  with  Russia,  we  .should  not  also 
penalize  those  who  may,  this  year,  be 
spending  as  much  as  $100  million  of 
good  American  money  which  will  go  to 
the  Russian  Government.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating this  course  but  if  we  penalize 
those  who  sell  to  a  Communist  country — 
should  we  not  also  apply  the  i>enalty  to 
those  who  pay  large  sums  in  American 
dollars  to  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
used  to  import  a  lot  of  chromium  from 
Rhodesia;  and  is  it  not  also  true,  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Government  that 
we  placed  sanctions  uix)n  Rhodesia, 
thereby  cutting  otT  our  supply  of  chro- 
mium, forcing  us  to  go  to  the  Russians 
for  it? 

Is  it  not  al.so  true  that  the  Russians 
immediately  raised  the  price? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
is  correct.  Russia  is  asking  much  more 
for  it  now.  The  fact  is.  Ru.-;.sia  is  liie  chief 
beneficiary  of  this  war  we  have  got  our- 
selves involved  in,  not  only  in  develop- 
ing markets  in  this  country  for  strategic 
material  but  certainly  we  have  been  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  Ru.s.'iian  Govern- 
ment in  other  ways. 

I  wish  we  would  stop  beina  so  careful 
about  their  feelings  being  liurt.  if  we 
place  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
first. 

MAN  AGAINST  MAN  AGAINST  THE 
SEA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  text 
of  a  .speech  I  made  on  March  14  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  before  the  Channel  City 
Club  of  that  city  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Man  Against  Man  Against  the  Sea 
1  Partial    text   of    remarks    by    US     Senator 

Thomas  H  Ktthel  before  the  Ch.innel  City 

Club.    Santa    Barbara.    Calif  ,    March     14. 

19681 

.Vs  far  back  as  man  can  remember,  the  Iree 
u.se  of  the  high  seas  has  been  an  undisputed 
right,  Tlie  roaring,  foaming  .sea  was  herself 
the  all  dominating  fact  of  human  geo- 
graphy—more than  a  match  lor  mere  mor- 
tals. "The  sea,  too  was  a  refuge  where  a  man 
could  be  alone  with  the  elements  It  has 
been  hl.s  challenge,  his  Inspiration,  his  l.^ne 
of  supplv,  his  line  of  national  defense,  and 
todav.  it  is  his  playground  and  his  greatest 
untapped  store  of  natural  resources  It  may 
become  the  arena  of  his  costliest  conflicts 
The  incidents  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  In  the 
summer  of  1964  and  the  recent  seizure  of  the 
USS.  Puehlo  are  grim  reminders  to  history 
of  the  suporchprged  consequences  of  Inter- 
niitlonal  collisions  .-^n  the  high  seas 

In   Thomas   Jefferson's    time,    the    United 
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states  adopted  tHe  principle  of  one  marine 
league— or  roughly  three  mllee— ae  our  sea- 
ward limit  for  the  purpoee  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty That  WM  the  maximum  range  of 
naval  gunfire  at  that  time.  It  wa«  aaeumed 
that  sovereignty  and  the  ability  to  protect  or 
defend  territory  went  hand  In  hand. 

Today,  the  United  Statee  and  most  major 
maritime  powers,  continue  to  keep  their  ter- 
ritorial waters  at  three  miles  from  the  coast- 
line Their  view  has  been  that  a  broader 
claim  would  unduly  restrict  navigation. 
Many  smaller  nations,  and  almoet  the  entire 
CommunUt  Bloc,  have  extended  their  terri- 
torial waters  to  twelve  mlle«.  In  the  most 
extreme  and  outrageous  examples  of  Infringe- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  some  of 
our  neighbors  In  Latin  America  have  asserted 
a  claim  to  a  seaward  territorial  limit  of  two 
hundred  miles. 

Still  another  type  of  surface  Jurisdiction 
Is  asserted  by  coastal  nations  over  the  flsh- 
erles  resources  lying  off  shore.  In  1966,  the 
United  States  established  a  fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion of  twelve  miles  as  a  means  of  insuring 
our  coastal  fishing  against  foreign  intrusion 
and  of  providing  a  base  of  reciprocity  with 
other  fishing  nations,  most  of  whom  have 
taken  a  similar  step. 

By  far  t\\e  greatest  problem  facing  any 
coastal  nation  today  is  the  fair  determina- 
tion of  her  rights  to  the  riches  In  the  waters 
and  particularly  in  the  seabed  off  her  shores. 
In  almost  every  nation  there  has  been  di- 
vided opinion.  In  America,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  contest  between  our  coastal  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  over  control  of 
the  vast  mineral  resources  beneath  the  sea 
In  the  continental  shelf. 

In  1953.  during  my  first  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  then  and  am  now  a  member,  approved 
and  saw  'o  the  enactment  of  two  Important 
pieces  of  legislation.  First  was  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  granting  to  the  coastal  states  sub- 
surface minerals  within  their  state  bound- 
aries. The  bill  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
coastal  states.  It  has  brought  over  300  mil- 
lion dollars  Into  California's  treasury  in  the 

last  decade.  ,,  „*, 

Also  In  195S,  we  passed  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  which  said  the  U.S. 
Government  could  exploit  the  undersea  re- 
sources along  the  continental  shelf  outside 
state  boundaries. 

■  At  the  time,  it  was  understood  that  this 
meant  the  U.S.  could  explore  and  mine  the 
ocean  floor  out  to  100  fathoms  of  depth,  be- 
cause that  was  as  deep  as  we  thought  any- 
body would  ever  be  able  to  dive.  To  our  great 
credit,  the  U.S.  in  1964  ratified  a  treaty  to 
extend  our  Jurisdiction  as  far  as  technology 
will  let  us  exploit  the  depths.  It  Is  a  sound 
position,  and  one  which  In  a  few  short  years 
will  greatly  benefit  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  general  and  California  in  particular. 
For  the  sea  is  a  vast  treasure  hoard  only 
now  beginning  to  open.  In  addition  to  oil, 
the  seas  will  provide  food,  fresh  water,  rec- 
reation and  a  vast  array  of  minerals  and 
chemicals  from  magnesium  to  gold. 

Signs  of  rapid  change  are  apparent.  Sev- 
eral years  ago.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior built  a  small  pilot  plant  at  Point 
Loma  to  convert  the  sea  water  into  potable 
water  for  the  people  of  San  Diego. 

Just  last  vear,  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  In  the  Senate  to 
authorize  Federal  participation  in  a  part- 
nership with  local  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  build  the  largest  desalting  plant  In 
the  world  off  the  shores  of  Orange  County. 
This  plant  when  completed  will  produce  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 
enough  water  to  service  the  domestic  needs 
of  a  city  the  size  of  Santa  Barbara  many 
times  over. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  NASA  and  the  In- 
terior Department  to  track  schools  of  fish. 
to    predict    the    weather,    and    to   map    the 


ocean    floor    by    Instruments    orbiting    the 

earth  in  satellites. 

As  the  need  for  water-based  recreation 
grows  with  our  population,  we  will,  no 
doubt,  establish  new  national  parks  on  the 
ocean  floor.  Aa  food  from  conventional 
sources  grows  scarce,  the  sea  will  play  a 
a  much  greater  role  In  feeding  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Already  great  strides  are  being 
made  In  research  and  development  of  food 
from  seaweed  and  of  high  protein  food  addi- 
tives from  the  abundant  hake  which  does  not 
presently  find  a  commercial  market.  Ex- 
ploration and  mining  for  valuable  minerals 
on  the  ocean  floor  will  take  place  side  by 
side  with  the  capture  of  valuable  substances 
suspended  In  the  sea  water  Itself. 

The  technological  awakening  will  also 
help  to  prevent  national  disaster.  Satellite 
surveillance  will  give  better  warning  of 
storms  to  ships  and  coastal  areas.  Research 
will  undoubtedly  lead  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  pollution  caused 
by  localized  Increases  In  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  water,  or  by  effluents  dumped  Into 
the  ocean. 

Water  pollution  is  an  especially  critical 
problem:  It  is  Imperative  that  all  the  ad- 
vances of  technology  be  applied  Immediately 
in  this  area.  I  recently  disclosed  the  results 
of  a  study  I  requested  which  showed  that  an 
alarming  amount  of  California's  water  pol- 
lution is  caused  by  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  Many  of  the  Government  Installations 
are  moving  toward  improvement,  of  course, 
but  then,  they  ought  to.  As  the  source  of 
much  of  the  pressure  to  Improve  condi- 
tions, government  should  be  the  example 
of  the  cure,  not  the  problem. 

The  limits  on  the  benefits  to  mankind 
from  the  sea  are  drawn  only  by  the  limits 
of  mans  imagination— and  his  willingness 
to  agree  with  himself  on  the  rules  of  exploi- 
tation. The  sea  remains  essentially  un- 
touched todav.  We  have  now  an  opportunity 
for  greatness  or  lor  chaos  and  destruction  of 
resources  of  the  sea.  At  this  point,  confusion 
and  contradiction  seem  more  prevalent  than 
order  and  effectiveness. 

In  Its  usual  way.  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  sea 
with  a  vast  array  of  programs,  policies  and 
agencies.  Federal  oceanographlc  activities 
alone  are  scattered  over  29  bureaus  in  11 
department  level  agencies.  In  1965  I  Joined 
:is  a  co-author  of  a  bill,  now  law.  establish- 
ing the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  to 
study  and  propose  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  aspects  of  government  ef- 
fort. This  effort  Is  gravely  needed.  We  have 
no  complete  mechanism  to  assure  that  the 
activities  of  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office. 
for  example,  are  fully  coordinated  with  the 
Maritime  Administration  or.  Indeed,  that 
their  findings  are  shared  with  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  its  efforts  to  Im-. 
prove  fishing  technology.  Our  budgeting 
process  cannot  now  cope  with  all  of  these 
overlapping  functions  efficiently. 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  the  varying  limits  Im- 
posed on  the  territorial  sea.  on  oui  fisheries 
jurisdiction,  and  on  exploitation  of  resources 
on  the  ocean  bottom. 

Nations  are  extending  their  limits,  some- 
times, it  seems,  with  complete  disregard  for 
the  possible  dangerous  consequences.  In 
South  America,  for  example,  every  nation 
from  Argentine  around  to  Colombia,  has 
claimed  200  miles  .is  its  sovereign  limit,  and 
the  practice  is  spreading  in  Central  America. 
If  the  200  mile  limit  were  to  become  a  world- 
wide standard,  an  area  equivalent  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  would  be  removed  from  the 
high  seas. 

Along  with  the  growing  and  conflicting 
claims,  we  are  faced  with  a  continual  shrink- 
age of  the  free  ocean  surface  as  a  result  of 
today's  rapid  communication.  The  grab  for 


terrltcffy   has   reinforced   that  process.   The 
ImplicaUonB   for   our   defense   and   security 

are  grave. 

If  America  is  going  to  help  bring  order  to 
the  regime  of  the  sea.  we  must  first  see  to 
order  at  our  own  shores.  I  would  like  to 
sketch  some  specific  steps  we  can  take. 

First,  if  we  are  going  to  open  up  the  vast 
resource  potential  of  the  sea,  we  should  pre- 
pare now  to  protect  the  economy  and  the 
uses  of  the  sea  and  the  coastline  from  such 
real  threats  as  large-scale  oil  pollution. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  off  England 
and  the  similar,  more  recent  fate  of  the 
Ocean  Eagle  tanker  in  the  Caribbean  can 
be  ominous  portents  in  a  state  like  Cali- 
fornia and  in  a  City  like  Santa  Barbara, 
where  beaches,  home  and  boats  are  mere 
minutes  over  the  waves  from  an  increasing 
offshore  oil  production  industry.  But  these 
disasters  can  also  be  catalysts  to  action  by 
Industry  and  government  alike.  Advancing 
technology  in  the  petroleum  Industry  should 
be  able  to  assure  that  the  development  of 
oil  resoiu-ces  can  proceed  side  by  side  with 
the  protection   of  our  seashores. 

We  In  the  public  service,  of  course,  must 
represent  all  of  the  elements  In  our  city  or 
state  as  we  seek  to  prevent  or  cope  with  such 
problems. 

At  this  point  I  should  point  out  that  Santa 
Barbara  and  Carpinterla  residents  should 
be  proud  of  the  job  their  local  officials  have 
done  in  the  last  year  in  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  questions  of 
drilling  for  oil  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 
These  men  represented  you  skillfully  in 
Washington.  The  two-mile  buffer  zone  which 
extends  seaward  beyond  the  state  drilling 
area  Is  testimony  to  a  job  well  done  at  the 
Interior  Department,  where  the  zone  was 
approved. 

There  is  another  step,  too,  which  can  be 
taken  in  government.  I  have  proposed  that 
some  small  portion  of  the  Federal  revenues 
from  offshore  oil  leases  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  be  used  to  Insure  citizens 
along  the  coastline  against  ruin  from  oil  pol- 
lution. I  am  Joined  in  supporting  this  pro- 
posal by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Congressman   from   Santa   Barbara,   Charles 

Teague. 

With  the  Torrey  Canyon  and  Ocean  Eagle 
disasters  freshly  in  mind,  we  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  protect  the  beaches  and 
boats  along  California's  1200  miles  of  coast- 
line from  destruction.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  source  of  money  to  give  that  asstirance 
than  the  revenues  from  the  source  of 
potential  danger. 

I  have  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  leasing  revenues  from 
the  outer  continental  shelf  be  used  to 
augment  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  This  fund  finances  America's  conserva- 
tion program,  our  national  parks  such  as  the 
Redwoods,  and  the  thousands  of  local  and 
state  parks  projects.  In  California,  we  can 
expect  a  population  of  50  million  by  the  end 
of  the  centtiry.  If  the  world  is  to  remain  a  fit 
place  for  man  rather  than  robots,  we  must 
take  measures  today  to  p-eserve  some  portion 
of  the  original  face  of  nature  for  future 
generations. 

The  bin  which  I  have  joined  In  offering  has 
the  well-deserved  support  of  every  major 
conservation  organization  In  our  country.  It 
is  realistic,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  Its  success. 
On  another  front,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  created  two  years  ago  by  an  act 
of  Congress  which  I  Joined  In  oo-sponsoring, 
Is  scheduled  to  complete  Its  work  In  the 
next  year.  Its  findings  should  give  the  best 
basis  -for  a  long  range  national  marine  science 
program  bringing  together  scientists, 
mariners,  engineers,  financiers.  lav?yers  and 
public  servants  In  a  coordinated  effort  to 
achieve  an  effective  program  for  America. 

Congress  must  prepare  to  act  on  the  recom- 
mendations   of    the    Commission    to    draft 


enabling  legislation  and  to  oversee  the 
marine  science  program.  Coordination  Is  ever 
the  bane  of  broad  Federal  thrusts  Into  new 
areas.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that  this 
one  potential  for  chaos  on  the  high  seas 
Is  removed— that  our  government  work  Is 
productive  and  not  confused,  overlapping, 
contradictory  and  wasteful  of  public  revenue. 
Finally,  the  world  cannot  long  survive 
without  a  general  law  of  the  sea.  In  1968. 
and  again  in  1960.  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration took  the  lead  In  conferences  held 
in  Geneva  to  establish  such  a  code.  Much 
progress  was  made.  Including  the  Convention 
on  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

The  world  has  yet,  however,  to  agree  on 
a  basic  formula  for  the  size  of  the  territorial 
sea  or  on  the  uses  of  subsurface  beyond 
the  100  fathom  mark.  In  1960,  the  United 
States,  together  with  Canada  proposed  a 
formula  of  six  miles  of  territorial  sea  and 
six  miles  of  extended  fishery  zone.  This  was 
defeated  at  Geneva  by  one  vote — as  the 
result  of  the  unwillingness  of  our  neighbors 
In  Latin  America  to  give  up  their  egregious 
200  mile  limit. 

The  United  States  cannot  Idly  accept 
depredations  against  vessels  bearing  our 
flag— whether  In  Wonsan.  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
or  off  the  shores  of  Antafogasta  In  Latin 
America. 

Outside  of  California,  not  many  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  that  for  a  decade  before  the 
Pueblo,  vessels  bearing  our  flag  have  been 
seized,  fired  upon,  searched,  detained,  and 
members  of  the  crew  imprisoned  by  nations 
with  whom  we  are  supposed  to  enjoy  normal 
diplomatic  relations.  Just  two  weeks  ago 
there  was  another. 

I  have  introduced  and  gained  enactment 
of  legislation  calling  for  a  cutoff  In  foreign 
aid  to  the  offending  countries.  My  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1965  as  a  mandate 
to  act.  It  was  later  modified  in  conference 
with  the  House  to  give  the  President  dis- 
cretion. He  has  yet  to  use  it  in  favor  of 
American  interests.  I  will  again  this  year 
move  in  the  Senate  to  amend  for  manda- 
tory aid  shutoff  unless  the  problem  Is  soon 
resolved.  I  am  confident  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  strong  bipartisan  support.  The 
recurring  seizures  off  the  shores  of  Latin 
America  are  a  great  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  peace  In  this  Hemisphere. 

In  the  absence  of  rules  accepted  by  all, 
we  have  scant  alternative  but  to  protect  our- 
selves by  what  means  we  can.  But  we  would 
far  prefer  to  have  a  uniform  code  of  be- 
havior, and  to  be  able  to  settle  all  of  these 
disputes  on  the  surface  and  below  the  sea 
bv  an  accepted  rule  of  law. 

In  my  opinion.  It  has  been  the  worst  kind 
of  folly  not  to  give  the  establishment  of  order 
on  the  open  seas  a  high  priority.  The  in- 
tervening years  have  shown  how  much  grave 
controversy  might  otherwise  been  avoided. 
The  nations  of  this  earth  cannot  afford  here 
to  slacken  their  efforts.  The  last  conference 
in  1960  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  suc- 
cess. Surely,  it  is  time  to  try  again. 

See  the  wanton  disregard  of  international 
law  as  late  as  yesterday  against  an  American 
flag  vessel  in  the  open  ocean  off  Peru,  and 
last  month  In  the  piracy  against  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  in  international  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  That  is  the  harvest  we  reap  in  great 
part  because  maritime  nations  failed  officially 
to  approve,  and  to  agree  to  enforce,  the  age 
old  concept  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the 
oceans. 

Palling  International  covenants,  there  Is 
every  urgent  need  for  America  to  stand  up 
for  her  own.  Yesterday,  following  the  Peru- 
vian seizure  of  an  American  tuna  clipper.  I 
asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  Inform  both  Peru 
and  Ecuador  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
provisions,  which  I  authored  providing  for 
curtailment  of  aid  as  a  consequence  of  such 
unlawful  acts.  How  can  we  expect  other  na- 
tions to  respect  historic  International  rules 


If  we  are  not  ready  to  enforce  the  rules  we 
write  ourselves? 

Par  more  dangerous  than  the  tuna  boat 
incidents  was  the  seizure  by  North  Korea  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  the  detention  of  her 
officers  and  crew.  Our  first  concern  must  con- 
tinue to  be  their  safety  and  their  release. 
Shortly  after  the  Pueblo  Incident.  I  called 
on  the  President  to  order  a  full  Inquiry.  I 
repeat  that  call  today,  as  perhaps  a  possible 
aid  to  our  diplomatic  efforts.  But  It  Is  basic 
to  the  success  of  our  diplomatic  efforts  that 
we  give  clear  evidence  of  our  determination 
to  redress  this  wrong,  If  not  by  diplomacy, 
then  by  such  other  means  as  we  command. 

Force  ought  not  to  be  the  way  to  redress 
wrongs  of  any  kind.  Respect  for  law  and 
order,  so  necessary  to  America's  preserva- 
tion is  equally  necessary  to  prepetuate  the 
human  race.  Only  by  respect  for  order  will 
our  country  sur^-lve  and  only  by  respect  for 
order    will    human    beings   remain    on    this 

The  urgency  for  solving  man's  problems  on 
the  waters  may  hasten  the  settlement  of  his 
conflicts  on  the  land.  For  our  country,  for 
freedom,  and  for  the  family  of  nations,  we 
pray  It  will. 

MAINTAINING  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
AL  BALANCE   OP   LAW   ENFORCE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA 
Mr.   KUCHEL.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 

the  Record  a  partial  text  of  the  remarks 

I  made  on  March  22.  at  Beverly  Hills. 

Calif.,  before  the  Beverly  Hills  Bar  As- 

sociSLtion  • 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Maintaining    the    Constitutional    Balance 

OF  Law  ENFORCEMENT  IN  AMERICA 

(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL  before  the  Beverly 
Hills  Bar  Association.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.. 
March  22,  1968 > 

I  am  deeply  honored  at  this  opportunity 
to  address  the  Bar  Association  of  Beverly 
Hills  Your  organization  represents  a  dis- 
tinguished array  studded  with  the  names 
of  lawyers,  whose  fame  and  reputation  are 
far  flung.  My  life  has  been  enriched— spirit- 
ually not  financially— by  an  almost  life- 
long friendship  with  some  of  your  members. 
one  dav.  long  ago.  I  was  honored  by  an 
invitation  to  practice  with  one  of  you^-Tliat. 
I  guess,  was  the  moment  when  I  decided  or 
redeclded,  to  seek  a  career  in  the  public 
service  I  have  never  regretted  the  decision. 
Indeed,  these  last  15  years  I  have  spent  in 
the  Senate  have  been  the  most  moving  and 
thrilling  chapter  in  my  life.  There  have  been 
moments  of  sadness  and  travail,  but  they 
are  found  in  the  lawyer's  life  as  well.  And 
after  all,  making  law  and  public  policy,  and 
seeking  to  Interpret  them  are,  at  the  least 
first  cousins  and  sometimes  twins— as  for 
example  when  the  lawmaker  and  the  lawyers 
and  Judges  all  recognize  that  only  God  knows 
what  a  particular  statute  means. 

The  freedoms  of  Western  man,  won  at 
Runnymeade.  have  been  endangered  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  on  the  whole,  they  have  been 
retained  as  time  has  passed,  and  in  many 
important  respects,  strengthened.  After  all. 
what  Anglo  Saxon  law.  even  flavoreid  a  Utt.e 
with  the  French  Code  Napoleon.  Is  all  about, 
is  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  human 
society,  and  the  application  of  equity  and 
logic  and  good.  In  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems which  plague  Its  members.  Force  con- 
tinues alas,  to  plav  the  dominant  role  in 
the  world  society,  and  the  rule  of  law  on  a 
global  scale  remains  a  fond  and  someday 
attainable  hope  for  the  family  of  nations— 
but  not  for  a  while. 


But  one  of  the  terrible  hazards  of  today 
Is  that  here  in  our  own  country,  law  has 
been  mocked,  order  has  been  shunted  aside, 
our  legal  instttutlons  have  been  endangered, 
as  riots  and  violence  have  swept  across  our 
land. 

Today,  the  greatest  challenge  In  preserving 
our  system  rests  not  with  the  lawmaker, 
nor  with  the  lawyer,  but  with  the  man  who 
bears  the  most  controversial  and  difficult 
responsibility  of  all— the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Never  before  in  our  history  us  a  Nation 
have  we  experienced  such  tragic  internal  up- 
heavals. Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  a  deepening  racial  division 
in  this  land  threatens  the  future  of  every 
citizen.  The  smoke  of  Detroit  and  Newark 
and  Watts  still  hangs  over  a  Nation  that  ap- 
prehensively waits  tor  an  uncertain  tomor- 
row. There  is  still  disagreement  over  causes, 
and  there  is  still  disagreement  over  answers, 
but  there  is  no  disagreement  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  end 
violence  and  destruction  in  the  streets  of 
the  ghetto,  and  in  the  lives  of  all  the  people. 
The  Commission  expressed  that  determina- 
tion with  these  words: 

•Violence  cannot  build  a  better  society. 
Disruption  and  disorder  nourish  repression, 
not  Justice.  Thev  strike  at  the  freedom  of 
every  citizen  The  community  cannot—it  will 
not — tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule." 

It  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  ,i 
similar  Presidential  Commission  reported  to 
the  Nation  on  the  growing  rate  of  crime  The 
Report  shattered  the  myth  that  crime  is  the 
work  of  a  small  handful  of  hardened  crimi- 
nals In  the  United  States  today,  one  boy  m 
six  1.S  referred  to  the  Juvenile  court  A  Com- 
mission study  indicates  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  male  children  now  living  in  the 
United  States  will  be  arrested  for  a  non- 
traffic  offense  during  their  lives.  Crimes  of 
violence  have  increa.sed  markedly.  Since  1940. 
the  Nation's  population  has  Increased  by 
approximately  47  percent.  The  number  of 
criminal  offenses  per  100.000  population, 
however  has  tripled  for  forcible  rape,  and 
doubled  for  aggravated  assault  The  overall 
rate  for  violent  crimes  now  stands  at  its 
highest  point.  There  are  continuing  argu- 
ments over  causes,  and  there  are  debates  over 
solutions,  but  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
that  crime  poses  a  clear  and  present  and 
growing  threat  to  our  country. 

Man  cannot  live  in  his  complex  society  to- 
day without  a  system  of  laws  An^  the  sys- 
tem  Itself  Is  doomed,  unless  the  laws  are 
properiy  and  effectively  enforced  This  means 
that  the  efforts  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
officer  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  protect 
life  and  property  must  be  the  unerring  direc- 
tive of  government  at  every  level. 

It  is  unfortunate  and.  Indeed,  dangerous, 
that  some  signs  of  panic  have  begun  to  ap- 
i>ear  Some  have  suggested  a  national  riot 
squad  to  respond  to  riots  throughout  the 
nation  Others  would  support  the  creation 
of  a  national  police  force  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  every  comniunltv  in  the  land.  A  third  out- 
ragf-niLS  .suggestion  would  h.ive  the  Federal 
courts  take  over  local  police  departments 
and  supervise  their  operations  Each  of  these 
suggestions  smacks  of  police  state  tyranny— 
totally  offensive  to  our  traditional  American 
concept  of  law  enforcement  Neither  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Civil  Disorder,  nor  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Crime,  ever  even 
came  clo.se  to  intimating  a  need  for  a  na- 
tional riot  squad  or  a  national  crime  control 
force  On  the  contrary,  each  warned  aealnst 
any  federal  invasion  of  state  and  local  re- 
-pinslbllitv  for  law  enforcement.  Both  rec- 
ommended" that  steps  be  taken  to  strengthen 
local  police  agencies  in  meeting  the  crises 
of  civil  disorder  and  crime, 

I  dare  say  that  no  one  in  this  entire  Na- 
tion is  more  respected  rr  more  highly  re- 
garded r.s  an  expert  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
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forcement  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Listen  to  his  words  on  this  subject  as  of 
February  1968: 

"America  has  no  place  for.  nor  does  It  neea. 
a  national  police  force.  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  by  now  that  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  effective  law  enforcement  Is  basic- 
ally a  local  responsibility.  In  the  great  area 
of  self-government  reserved  for  states,  coun- 
ties and  cities,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
Is  not  only  their  duty  but  also  their  right. 
Law-abiding  citizens  and  local  officials  should 
vigorously  oppose  concerted  attacks  against 
law  enforcement  and  the  devious  moves  to 
negate  local  authority  and  replace  it  with 
Federal  police  power." 

This  traditional  concept  of  balanced  law 
enforcement  so  forcefully  outlined  by  Mr 
Hoover  is  molded  deep  into  our  history.  Our 
first  colonists  came  here  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  centralized  police  power.  Police 
organization  in  America  became  an  expres- 
sion of  our  freedom  and  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government.  This  basic  political 
philosophy  inherently  provided  for  govern- 
ment organization  at  several  levels  with  re- 
luctance towards  centralizing  police  power  or 
authority  at  the  top. 

The  result  is  that  no  town,  village  or  com- 
munity is  too  small  to  have  its  own  police 
force.  These  law  enforcement  officers  are  not 
agents  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  national  government— they  are  the 
servants  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  These  offi- 
cers are  not  part  of  a  national  police  federa- 
tion or  union,  nor  are  their  standards  estab- 
lished or  dictated  to  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— their  pay  and  standards  are  provided 
for  at  the  particular  level  of  government 
they  serve.  The  source  of  police  power  comes 
not"  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  from 
the  people  themselves. 

The  tenth  Amendment  expressly  reserves 
to  the  states,  and  to  the  people,  undelegated 
Federal  powers.  According  to  this  principle, 
authoritv  to  organize  police  departments  in 
the  United  States  rests  with  the  individual 
states  and  their  subordinate  Instrumentali- 
ties such  as  cities,  counties,  and  townships. 

With  no  slnple  source  assigning  this  au- 
thority, the  organization,  the  power  and  the 
duties  of  the  police  must  be  determined  by 
looking  at  the  constitutions,  laws  and  court 
decisions  of  eac.T  of  the  several  states  as  well 
as  the  various  municipal  charters  and  ordi- 
nances. Of  course,  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Supreme  Court  decisions  and  Federal 
statutes  must  also  be  consulted  to  insure 
that  such  powers  do  not  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  Amendment.  It  becomes 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  structure  and  power 
of  law  enforcement  in  America  is  not  only 
a  reflection  of  democracy,  but  is  dependent 
on  the  delicate  and  vital  constitutional  Fed- 
eral-state balance. 

Centralization  of  police  power  would  be 
an  abridgement  of  the  American  right  to 
self-government  and  a  threat  to  the  princi- 
ple of  local  control.  Mr.  John  C.  Satterfield. 
former  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  of  the  threat  t-o  state  control 
of  criminal  law  administration  by  an  ever- 
expanding  system  of  federal  control: 

"The  present  danger  is  that  old  crimes 
will  become  federal  crimes,  all  police  will 
become  federal  police  ...  In  short,  the  en- 
tire machinery  of  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal law  will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  an  overpowering  federal  government." 

The  establishment  of  any  form  of  a  na- 
tional riot  squad  or  federal  police  force  would 
rob  local  citizens  of  their  ability  to  adminis- 
ter an  activity  which  must  be  local  in  char- 
acter and  directly  subject  to  the  desires  and 
the  control  of  the  local  people.  A  centralized 
national  police  force  of  any  kind  is  repugnant 
to  this  Republic.  In  totalitarian  states.  It  has 
been  called  by  an  uglier  but  more  accurate 
name. 
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As  a  whole,  local  law  enforcement  in 
America  has  been  outstanding.  In  times  of 
Increasing  social  unrest  and  increasing  pub- 
lic sensltlvitv  to  both,  police  work  has  be- 
come partlcularlv  important,  complicated, 
conspicuous  and  "delicate.  The  fact  that  the 
police  deal  daily  with  crime  does  not  mean 
that  thev  have  unlimited  power  to  prevent 
it.  or  reduce  it,  or  deter  it.  The  police  did 
not  create  and  cannot  resolve  the  social  con- 
ditions that  stimulate  crime.  But  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  our  freedom— 
that  we  do  largely  what  we  want  and  where— 
testifies  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  most 
of  our  land. 

Oniv  two  times  since  1932  have  Federal 
troops  been  dispatched  at  the  request  of  a 
state— in  1943  and  in  1967— ironically 
enough,  both  times  in  Detroit.  Existing  Fed- 
eral laws  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Federal-state  relationship  in  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  Tliese  laws  specifically  require 
that  local  efforts  shall  not  be  easily  trampled 
on  bv  anv  form  of  Federal  action. 

Article  IV.  Section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Feder.il  Government  shall 
protect  each  of  the  states  against  Invasion, 
"and  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature. 
or   of   the   Executive    iwhen    the   Legislature 
cannot   be  convened  i    against  domestic  vio- 
lence." To  carry  out  this  provision.  Congress 
in     1792    enacted    the    statutory    provisions 
which  now  appear  in  Sections  331  and  334  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Civil  Code.  They 
authorize  the  President,  after  a  state  request, 
and  after  his  issuing  an  appropriate  procla- 
mation,  to  use  such   of   the   Federal   Armed 
Forces  as  he  considers  necessary  to  suppress 
insurrection    or    domestic    violence    in    that 
suite  In  accordance  with  both  Constitutional 
policy  and  legislative  history  of  these  stat- 
utes, however,  no  President  has  ordered  Fed- 
eral  troops  into  insurrection  control  action 
until:     111     the    actual    request    for    Federal 
troops  had  been  received  from  the  state,  and 
i2Mt  had  become  clear  that  the  disorder  was 
beyond   the   control   capacities  of   state  and 
local   authorities.   Only   16   times  in   the   176 
year  history  of   this   law   have  states   made 
such  a  request,  and  only   in   10  of  these   16 
did    the   Federal   Government    respond   with 
troops.  When  President  Eisenhower  ordered 
troops   into   Little   Rock   in    1954.   he   did    it 
because    a    federal    court    order    was    being 
flouted,  and  not  because  of  an  insurrection. 
Those  suggesting  a  Federal  riot  squad  to 
speed  to  any  state  afflicted  with  racial  strife 
apparently    overlook    both    American    tradi- 
tion  and   these  federal   statutes   and   would 
void  years  of  carefully  established  guidelines. 
They  would  scrap  our  traditional  concept  of 
balanced   law  enforcement,  and   they  would 
replace  the  responsibility  of  state  and  local 
police  with  expanded  Federal  controls,  power 
and  domination.   Far   more   important,   they 
encoiu-age  a  giant  leap  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  authoritarian  police  state. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  a  role  in  assisting 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  national  effort  against  crime 
is  crucial.  The  national  Government  has  for 
many  years  provided  important  information, 
advice  and  training  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  In  many  towns  and 
counties,  for  example,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  on-site  training  programs 
for  police  officers  and  sheriffs  are  the  only 
systematic  training  programs  available.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  has  begun 
to  give  state  and  city  agencies  grants  for 
research,  for  planning,  and  for  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

In  the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  Is  central 
to  the  national  strategy  against  crime.  It 
would  provide  additional  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  I  am  also  hopefMl 
that  the  so-called  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 


tion Act  of  1967.  a  bill  which  I  have  co- 
authored,  will  be  enacted  in  the  near  future. 
It  would  provide  valuable  Federal  assistance 
to  those  seeking  to  pursue  a  law  enforcement 
career 

Surely,  the  type  of  national  interest  I  have 
described  is  needed  to  encourage  maximum 
exertions  by  state  and  local  government  to 
And  new  answers  to  the  threats  presented  by 
violence  and  terror  and  crime.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained  and  a  great  deal  to  be  lost  by 
unduly  criticizing  the  role  of  local  law  en- 
forcement in  our  society.  Such  criticism  im- 
plies little  faith  In  our  system  and  clouds 
the  fact  that  the  police.  Just  as  the  courts, 
must  have  the  common  objective  stated, 
again,  by  Mr.  Hoover,  "to  develop  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  administering  criminal  Jus- 
tice which  is  fair,  impartial  and  effective." 
Our  American  maxim  "Equal  Justice  under 
Law"  must  continue  to  prevail  and  to  oper- 
ate on  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low.  big  and  little. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  Just 
shouting  protests  and  criticisms.  The  task  is 
to  throw  our  full  resources  and  energies  into 
training  professional  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  be  effective  within  the  frame- 
work of  current  rules  of  law  and  e\idence. 

In  facing  the  severe  Internal  crises  of 
crime,  violence  and  disregard  for  law,  we  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  our 
traditional  concept  of  balanced  law  enforce- 
ment in  America.  We  must  do  nothing  to 
Jeopardize  that  balance.  We  cannot  sacrifice 
basic  principles  of  justice  and  law  and  order 
fashioned  bv  the  Nation's  charter,  by  our 
laws  and  traditions,  and  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  American  people. 


UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF  U.S.   FISH- 
ING   VESSELS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    678 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1,  has  in- 
dicated that,  following  disposition  of  the 
pending  legislation,  he  intends  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2269.  a  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson]  .  and  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett),  and  myself. 

On  my  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
two  consponsors.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table, 
as  requested. 


HISTORY  OF  U.S.  VESSEL  SEIZURES 
OFF  LATIN  AMERICA  SINCE  1951 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  seizure  of  the  American-flag  vessel 
Marico  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  Sep- 
tember 1951.  there  has  been  a  long  and 
outrageous  chain  of  piratical  violations 
of  the  rights  of  Americans  on  the  high 
seas  off  the  coasts  of  Latin  America. 
There  have  been  three  more  seizures  in 
the  past  month  off  the  coasts  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru  again,  of  course,  far  from  shore 
on  the  open  oceans.  I  am  also  informed 
that  gulf  fishermen  have  suffered  similar 
harassment  just  10  days  ago  by  Nica- 
ragua. It  is  time  that  decisive  action  be 
taken  to  end  this  contemptible  affront 
to  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  of 
Americans,  and  of  citizens  of  all  mari- 
time nations — the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
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I  wish  Mr  President,  to  have  spread  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
upon  the  record  the  full  catalog  of  this  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  seizures  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
wanton  disregard  of  international  law.     from  1951  to  the  present  date.  as  follows: 

SEIZURES  DETENTIONS.  AND  OTHER  HARASSMENTS  OF  TUNA  VESSELS 

llplormation  ,s  based  upon  official  business  .eco.ds  of  .he  Amencan  Tunaboat  Association  upon  affidavit,  (.(masters  ot  tuna  clippers  and  upon  ve-^al  reports  received  hv  .l.e  associa.io..  l-om  other 
'  "^  rnasters  and  managins  owners  of  tuna  clippers) 


Name  of  motor  vessel 


Date 


Location 


Remarlis 


Manco Sept  15  1951 

Tesoro  del  Mar  ...,^.,.^.  November  1951 
Notre  Dame  -,*.*-»-  Nov  4   1951 


Sun  Pacific 

Equator 

Venus 

Cesare  Augustus. 

Jackie  Sue    

LinaB.. 
American  Beauty 


July  30  1952 
July  31   195? 

April  1952 

do 

do 

do 
Aug.  9    1952 


Seized  by  fcuadoran  frigate  Cuayas  Vessel  was  entering  port  because  of  repairs  Ves  se 
was  fined  $5  5(10  ,         .  ,  . , 

Seized  t)y   Ecuadorans    vessel    was   ol   Panamanian    registry    no  information  available. 

Vessel  seized  while  en  route  to  lishms  hanks  in  high  seas  oft  Peru   Vessel  lined  W  UOU, 
leleased  after  Ime  paid  uiitler  protest 
1^52"  south  latdude  81-4"  west  longitude(18  miles  off    Vessel  released  Aug   18  1952  upon  deposit  ol  cash  bond  ol  ill  600 

0=5T"soith"'latilude  81'3"  west  longitude  (12  to  13    Vessel  in  possession  ol  Ecuadoran  lishing  license  issued  i-,  Panama   Vessel  i,aid  JIUOO 
_..i u .  ..I  i,....,An.\  Rplca<;erl  alter  heintr  in  custody  3  weeks 


Puerto  Bolivar   Ecuador, 


5  1  miles  west-northwest  of  Isia  de  la  Plata  Ecuador 


Martin  B "'.'.'...-    Oct  21,  1952 

Starcrest May  20,  1953 

Conte  Bianco. Mar,  1,  1954.. 


Santa  Rosa... 
Helen  Ann 
Bernadette... 

Conte  di  Savoia. 

Sun  Beam  


.do 
do 
do 

do 

Apr.  14.  1954. 


Janus June  1954  . 

.     Sept  1,  1954 


Sun  Streak 

Belle  of  Portugal 

Portuguesa. .  . 

Invader 

Renoun 

Seafarer 
Stanford 
t  S   Lucido 
Miss  Universe 
fVlarsha  Ann 
Alaska  Reefer 
Sea  King. . 
Tonv  B 

Western  Clipper 
Arctic  Maid 

Santa  Anna 


Sept  25,  1954 

Nov    19,  1954 

Nov   14,  1954 

do 

do 

Feb   18, 1955 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Jan,  18, 1955 

do 
Mar   27.  1955 

do 


Released  alter  being  in  custody  3  weeks 

Ivessels  seized  and   taken  into   port  of   Buenavfntuia    Reference  LI  Tiempo    newspaper 
I     in  BogatS  Colombia  dated  July  25   1952 

Seizure  of  vessel   no  other  lads  available  ,  ,    .  „    ,     u 

Ecuadoran  merchant  lessel  Rio  Guayas  attempted  to  slop  and  board  vessel,  but  Marlm  b 

did  not  stop  or  iiermit  boarding  ,  „  ,,nn 

Fine  imposed  and  paid  $3,000  tor  vessel  and  bail  lor  crew  m  the  amount  of  J2.000 
Vessel  boarded  by  naval  officers   Vessel  had  lurchased  Ecuadoran  lushing  license  Vessel 

charged  with  failuie  to  clear  vessel  and  vessel  Jissessed  lenally  $8,848  50 
Assessed  penalty  J9,040  50  Same  as  above 

$9,040  50  Same  as  above  ,_  .   ^       ..  .  -i     »,,.i 

Vessel  hoarded  and  documents  inspected  by  naval  officers  of  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel 

Bae  Manabi  Fined  $10,240  50.  .         ,  .^         .         , 

Abandonment  ol  Ecuadoran  waters  without  rresenting  tor  inspection  of  the  captain  ot 

the  port  the  fishing  license  as  well  as  olher  I  ertinent  documents  $9,088  bd. 
Seized  by  Ecuadoran  iiatrol  vessel  El  tno:  ime  imposed  (amount  unknown)   Vessel  m 

distress  at  time  of  seizure 
No  further  intormation 
3^15"south  latitude   SOW  west  longitude  (12  miles    Seized  by  patrol  vessel  Bae  Manabi  fine  imposed,  $12  000 

west  of  Santa  Clara  Island.Ecuadory  __  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^_,^^,^    ^^^^,,,^,    _,^„„p  j^,^ 

Vessel  released  alter  boaidiii?  by  naval  officers 
Peruvian  cutter  U  ^     Kodll^■ue7'■  advise-l  master  to     come  aboard  immediately  i:r  .ve 

v.ill  'ink  vou  "  Master  iclused    .essel  ciiitinued  to  0(ierale  i  miles  off  me  coast 
Boarded  by  Peruvian  naval  vessel    m<\  request  tor  fishing  license   Released  and  told  to 

cet  license  lioni  Peruvian  consul  in  los  Aneeles  

Boarded  by  Peruvian  naval  vessel  D  /     Aguirie   •  Advised  to  Pioceed  .00  miles  oft  coast 


miles  oft  coast  ot  Ecuador) 
Oft  coast  of  Colombia, 
do 

do  

Oft  coast  of  Colom  bia  beyond  3  miles  .    

El  Salvador 

Ecuador,  00-' north  latitude,  80'42"  west  longitude  . 

Panama 

Galapagos  Islands,  Ecuador 

do 

do 
do 

.     .do 

In  waters  between  ro't  of  Salinas  and  Santa  Clara 

Island,  Ecuador. 
Ecuador 


San  Ciistobal  Galapagos  Islands  Ecuador 
31  miles.  iW  true  Ironi  Foca  Island  Peru 
23  miles  southwest  ol  Foca  Island.  Peru 

west  longitude,  about 


4-47'  south  l.itilude    81  23 

miles  oh  coast  ol  Peru 
4  58'  south  Liliturte  81  37'  west  longitude 
Oh  the  coast  of  Peru  bevond  3  miles 

do 

da 

do 

do 

do 
Entered  Port  cf  Callao   Pe'u 

do  ^ 

;5  miles  ott  coast  ol  Ecuador 


Magellan Mar,  26,  1955 

V((estern  Pride    .    .  do 

Katie  Lou  Nov  25.  1955 


Historic Jan  20.  1956  . 

Santa  Anita.- do. 

Commodore Jan  29.  1956 

Normandie Dec  13,1957. 

Shamrock Feb,  7. 1961     . 

Do Mar  21,  1951. 

Normandie May  1961  .. 

Do... Nov  29.  1961. 

Nautilus - Dec  15.1961. 


Eouator. 


Jan.  27.  1962. 


San  Joaquin. ..-  Feb  12.1962 

Jo  Linda Feb.  23  1962.. 

Saratoga do...   ... 

Western  Ace Mar.  28.  1962. 

Normandie Apr.  3.  1962.. 

Constitution Apr.  16.  1962. 

Normandie Apr.  17,  1962. 

Lou  Jean Apr  28.  1962. 


Same  as  above 

Seized  and  lined  V  (00  Taken  into  port  ol  Talara 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 
Tony  B    ■  had  en;;iiie  trouble 
Sick  crewmember  aboard  the     Western  f.ppi-er  " 
Vessel  slopped  shoi  at  Chiell  ngmeer  V>ill, am  Peck  severely  wounded  Vessel  impounnefl. 

$43  491  ','\  Ine  imposed 
Vessel  seized  $5,881  10  fine  imposed 
Vessel  boarded  and  inspected  then  released 

Seized^and  taken  info  port  ol  Guayaquil    Released  Nov    28.   1955    Other  vessels  were 
boarded,  but  their  names  aie  unknown  Ambassador  ot  Peru  notified  by  letter  from  AlA 

Vessel  stopped  tiy'  Ecuadoran  naval  vessel  Alahualpa  ordered  to  i^roceed  to  riearesi  port 

I  Ecuador)  Ship's  documents  taken  and  then  vessel  released        ^    .      _  .     ,  .,„  ^„a  .Hon 

2  =  48'"south  latitude  80  40'  west  longitude  (about  18    Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuadoran  naval  vessel  Athualpa,  ships  documents  taken  and  then 

3,":s?  r.,"rt:rs., ....     «.E?sii's2;.?s;,\*;s:s:s^rs  f,';'3'i.;s'.S'!s  ? 

1956  to  the  Secretary  of  stale,  outlining  the  above  events 

''':^.rx^J^:.r''''^'''^''''  ^^^-^r,^^:^^dri;:?rof;h:s:;;^r^sno:;^^r^PaiT^n^sr 

Total  line  imposed.  $6,000  ,      j   u        ...,-  ^^„t^ 

Off  coast  of  Ecuador  beyond  3  mdes -  Ecuador  gurj^boat  stops  vessel,  master  of  Shamrock  leaves  his  vessel  and  shows  documents 

11  9  miles  oft  island  m  Gull  of  Panama              .     .        Ve'sseUe^zed^crew  and  master  imprisoned  bv  Panama  Paid  $2,500  fme  plus  costs  At  l.me 
USmilesonisianainuunor  ranama of  seizure  vessel  having  mechanical  problems  and  under  repair 

,,       ,        „.,,„.,    c,,,Ho,  Vessel  stoooed    lishing  activities  interiupted,  and   master    lelt    inrt  boarded     Icuadoran 

11  miles  ott  Manta,  Ecuador. Vesjel^stoppM.  iis^^^g^  c^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^  documents  inspected.  Vessel  permitted  to  con- 

tinue  hshing  4  other  vessels  in  vicinity  „  ,,  ,,  ,.h   p:i„.,s 

15  miles  west  of  Cape  Pasado Vessel  stopped  by   Icuadoran  patrol  t,oat  while  ii  v.as  working  on  school  ul  bsh   Papers 

inspected  and  then  vessel  released  .»,  ,  ,h„,. 

.     ,.„,  Master  reouired  to  pav  port  captain  in  Salinas,  Ecuador  $300  to  avoid  trouble  with  authori- 

Salinas,  Ecuador.....  --   - ■-   ™7;;  ;'„''d";'5V°f,The  coast   This  vessel  has  paid  $200  to.  annual  registration  lee  and 

$4  884  lor 'ishing  license  lor  trip  commencing  on  Nov  22   .961  .      ,    ,„ 

sank,  approximately    40   miles   oft   Gorgona    Island,    C-e^; -d^ves.l's  ,iow^^^^^^^ 

U  S   Embassy  in  BogotS  and  Colombian  authorities   MV  Cabrillo  went  to  Gorporia  Island 

to  pick  up  powerboat  At  island  master  ot  Cabrillo  was  told  thai  powerboat  would  not  be 

released    Commandant  on  island  told  him  that  unless  the  Cabrillo  leaves,  the  vessel 

would  be  seized  and  fined    Powerboat  was  eventually  removed  I'om  island  a'ter  U.!>- 

Embassy  took  further  action  ,h„,,H 

Colombian  patrol  vessel  Arc  Gorgona  seized   ihe  vessel    placed   armed   guards   aboard. 

Vessel  fined  $2,318  20   vessel  released  ,  ,.h  ■  5 

Colombian  gunboat  No    71  came  on  ine  vesse^    during   early  mornmg  hours,  bred  .i 

rounds  Jo  Linda  escaped  rnio  the  darhness  after  a  jO-minufc  chase  .  .„,.h 

shot  at   Jo   linda   chased  Saratoga    larkness   prevented 


do 
25  miles  oft  the  coast  ol  Ecuador 

do 
3'4'  south  latitude,  80-43'  west  longitude  (18  miles 
from  Santa  Clara  Island.  Gull  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador) 

2  43'  south  latitude,  80-40'  west  longitude  (about  18 
miles  Irom  the  coast  of  Ecuador). 


Colombia 


Seized  about  8  or  9  miles  ott  the  coast  ot  Colombia 


4-10'  north  latitude.  7810'  west  longdude  (25  miles  ott 
the  Colombian  coast)  ^    '"";;"?  'If'^^"  ;;i^r,'.'Vhj.' 

4-!0' north  latitude  78M0' west  longitude Same  Colombian  gunboat  that 

capture.  ,  ,     ,  ^ 

-  .T,ri:ias."«'S-':,;n„,».-. «.--...  S'i;rr.s.f s,;i  ;s!-r.,":r.,s=."S"i..,,  -  -..- ...» 
_ .«»,  „ .... ..  „.„ .,  II  s...... «n£ri.*;.rrc.r.rK'.' " -■" "  "■  °"" "" '"' 
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p„...o„ .. ...  .pen  O.C., ...».  ,^.. . ..  A...^  ------  -s  ?::v^t^^r  ^"^-"'  -'  "^"  ^"•'  '-^^  '•^•'" " "  •^""" 


Name  ot  motor  vessel 


Dale 


Location 


Remarks 


Maurltanl.. 
Scaprema.. 
White  Star. 


Cabrlllo... 
Larry  Roe. 
Evelyn  R_. 


Chicker  ot  the  Sea 
Western  Ace 
Mayflower  . 


-|junel962 

"_  Aug.  3,  1962.. 

.  Aug.  6,  1962.. 

.  Aug.  24,  1962.. 

Sept.  10,  1962 


Oct  28,  1962. 

do 
Nov.  5.  1962. 


Nautilus. 
Royal  Pacific 
Elsinore 

Larry  Roe 

Cabrillo.. 
Ecuador 
Jeanne  Lynn 
White  Star 
Ranger 


Esplritu  Santo. 
United  States.. 


Nov.  14,  1962. 

do... 
Nov  18.1962. 

do.        . 
November  1962. 

do 

do    . 
May25,  1963. ... 

do 

June  12.  1963. 
June  19, 1963. 


Peruvian  coast  — 

Beyond  3  miles  off  coast  of  Ecuador  between 

and  Isla  La  Plata 
Smiles  off  Isla  La  Plata,  Ecuador - 

Galapagos  Isla^,  Ecuador 

do. 


12  miles  off  Peru 

..do        . 
Peru     .   . 

.do. 
do. 
Galapagos,  Ecuador 

do 
15  miles  off  Ecuador 
..do. 
do 
5.5  miles  off  Ecuador 
-  do 

Ecuador    

do 


Vessel  chased  off  fishing  banks  25  miles  off  Peruvian  coast  by  Peruvian  patrol  vessels. 
Manta    Vessel  seized  and  taken  into  port  and  held  lor  about  5  weeks.  No  fine  imposed. 

V»«H  hoarded  by  armed  soldiers  and  commandant  ol  the  island^  Threatened  to  seize 

fined. 
Fined  J5  000  for  fishing  without  license. 

■  ^';,^^d"ilinn°eVl!.«r''alte'^d"rshing  without  license  ,n  Peruvian  water,  some  6 

ForeeS'inirporVbut  released  within  24  hours  without  any  lines. 

Taken  into  custody  but  released  without  lines. 
Taken  into  custody  and  fined  J150  .  ^    ■    «.,. 

"  Harassment  by  patrol  boat  but  evaded  seizure  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Do. 

■  K5M^"d^t%^e^d^".'e"^s 

■       by  19  other  vessels  a%  a  protest  The  19  vessels  were  not  charged  or  held. 

Held  temporarily  pending  issuance  of  a  matricula. 
.   Boarded  but  released.  


TABLE  II  -LISTING  OF  SEIZURES  OF  US    TUNA  CLIPPERS  BY  DATES  OF  SEIZURE  AND  RELEASE.  FINES  AND 
OTHER  COSTS  PAID-CLAIM  HISTORY.  1963  TO  PRESENT 


Name  ot  vessel 


Official 
No. 


Seizure 
date 


Release 

date 


Total 

days 

not 

fishing 


Foreign 
country 


Amount 
ot  fine 


Amount  ol 

license 
tees.  etc. 


Total  other 
costs 


Ranger 

Ruthio  B..   

Freedom.     

Ruthie  B. 

Intrepid 

Western  Sky 

West  Coast 

Santa  Anita 

Agnes  C. 
Nautilus 
Western  King 
Clipperton 
Do.    . 
Sun  Jason. 
San  Juan 
Hornet 
Concho     . 
White  Star 
Mary  Barbara 
Day  Island 
Sun  Europa 
Mauritania 
Day  Island.. 

Do     . 
San  Juan 

Pilgrim... 

Chicken  of  the  Sea. 

City  ot  Tacoma 

Clipperton 

,    Ronnie  S. 

Sun  Europa.... 

Eastern  Pacific. 

Shamrock 

New  Era.. 

Endeavor — 

Victoria 

Seapreme 

Caribbean  .. 

Hornet 

Defense    . 

City  ol  Los  Angeles 

Ronnie  S  . 

Determined 

Ranger 

Sun  Hawk 

Western  King. 

Day  Island. 

American  Queen. 

Puritan. 


253538 

252612 

262968 

252612 

254297 

241122 

249363 

258646 

262870 

285304 

273287 

285518 

285518 

251946 

2?9S19 

289761 

270585 

249335 

275716 

288260 

247979 

250236 

288260 

288260 

289819 

291488 

248779 

295035 

285518 

255975 

247979 

500099 

253836 

250382 

258022 

249539 

263220 

291814 

289761 

240796 

247156 

255975 

261420 

253538 

249270 

273287 

288260 

258201 

286673 


Aug. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Feb. 
Oec. 
Feb. 


June  29, 1963 
June  -. 1963 
...do 
Aug.  19. 1%3 

1. 1963 
20. 1963 
29. 1%3 

4. 1964 

5. 1964 
17.1965 

do 
June  4. 1965 
June  16. 1965 
June  4. 1%5 
June  11.1965 
June  13.1965 
July  29,1965 

5. 1965 

30. 1965 
3.1966 

3. 1966 

29. 1966 


Oct 
Dec. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr. 


May  12.1966 
May  23.1966 
do 
do 
do 
June  14. 1966 

do 
Oct.  2, 1966 
.do 
3.1966 
10.1966 
7.1967 
do 
do 

20.  1967 
Jan.  26.1967 

do 
Jan      7 
do 
Feb.   15.1967 
do 
do 
May     5. 1967 
July     4,1967 
Aug.    3. 1967 

do 
Oct.    19. 1%7 


June  29.1963 
June  — ,  1%3 

.    do 

Aug    19. 1%3 

...do 

Dec.   30. 1963 

do. 
Feb.  4, 
Dec  5. 
Feb.   17. 

do 
June  14. 
June  '.6. 1965 
June  6. 1965 
June  13.1965 
June  14,1965 
July  29.1965 
1.1965 

30. 1965 

18. 1966 
1. 1966 

30. 1956 
14. 1966 
24.1966 


,  1%4 
.1964 
,1965 

,1955 


Nov. 

Dec 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 


955 
.1966 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Jan. 


Jan. 


.1967 


do 
do 
June  15. 

do 

Oct.     5. 

do 

do 

13.1965 

13.1967 

do 

do 

26. 1967 
23. 1967 
do 
Jan.      7, 1967 

do 
Feb    18.1967 
do 
do 
May     5. 
July    12.  !%7 
Aug.     4.1967 

.do 
Oct.    22,1967 


Oct 
Jan 


Jan 

Jan 


.1967 


1 

1 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 
1 
1 

i 
11 

!  ,, 

3 
3 

2 

1 

28 

1 

16 
2 
2 
3 
2 


Ecuador... 

Peru 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 

Ecuador.  . 

..     do..-. 

do... 

do.. 
Peru 
do.   . 
do... 

do... 

do.  . 
do. 
do 
Ecuador 
do 
Peru 

Columbia 
Panama  . 
Peru 
Panama 
Peru 
do     . 
...do. 

..do.   . 
Ecuador., 
.do.. 
Peru, 
do. 
do... 
Mexico.. . 
Ecuador 

do. 

.do. 
do. 
Peru 

do 
Mexico, 
do 
Ecuador. 

do 

.     do 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

2  do 

do 

do. 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$7,123 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
11.184 
1.000 
5. 000 
10.000 
None 
10.000 
12.160 
11.775 
11.512 
5.800 
None 
None 
7.384 
None 
9.904 
None 
7.200 
8.064 
8.448 
12,528 
10,888 
10.072 
None 
None 
12.768 
8,784 
9.504 
None 
17,512 
None 
None 
Noee 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$5,084.00 

4,  628.  00 
3.  554.  00 

None 
1.975.00 

5.  888.  00 
5. 035.  00 

None 
2.756.20 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
3.  000.  00 
2.215.00 
2,312.00 
3.338.20 
None 
None 
None 
None 

3.  392.  00 
2. 395.  00 
2.375.00 

None 

4,  528.  00 

None 

None 

15.  240.  00 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

(') 

0) 
None 
None 

(0 

(') 
SI.  517.  86 
None 

(') 

(I) 

(') 
None 

(') 

(') 

2. 058. 62 

None 

340.  49 

588.  36 

805.  41 

(■) 


599. 66 

647.  14 
None 

900.00 

1.000.00 

206.08 

664.67 

637. 56 

None 

None 

927. 77 

1,000.00 

1,016.52 

None 

691.00 

None 

None 

None 


I  Not  available. 

In  the  current  year  three  tuna  vessels  have 
been   seized,   as   follows: 

The  Navigator  was  Intercepted  approxi- 
mately 23  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  by 
a  former  U.S.  Navy  minesweeper  E-2,  the 
Esmeraldes.  at  6:30  p.m.  Ecuador  time,  March 
2.  After  drifting  with  the  Esmeraldes  for  44 
hours,  the  Navigator  was  released  on  March 
4  without  being  taken  Into  port  upon  guar- 
antee of  payment  of  totol  fees  in  the  amount 
of  $6,190.00. 


The  City  of  Tacoma  was  seized  by  Peruvian 
warship  No.  22  on  March  13  approximately  40 
miles  offshore.  Armed  guards  were  placed 
aboard  the  vessel  and  the  City  of  Tacoma 
was  escorted  to  the  Port  of  Zorrltos  in  Peru. 
It  was  released  at  1:30  ajn.  March  14  after 
being  forced  to  buy  a  fishing  license  for 
$5,500.00. 

The  Paramount  was  seized  at  5:30  a.m. 
March  20  by  the  Esmeraldes  (the  same  ship 
that  seized  the  Navigator).  The  Paramount 


was  drifting  approximately  46  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  It  was  released  March  23 
after  guarantying  payment  of  a  fine  of 
$21,700,  a  matricula  of  $350,  a  license  of 
$5,420,  and  other  charges,  for  a  total  of  about 
$31,000.  

OIL  SHALE:  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ori  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1968,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr,  Allott] 
delivered  a  provocative  address  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgical, and  Petroleum  Engineers  on 
the  subject  of  "Oil  Shale."  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  speaks  on  this  subject 
with  a  background  of  many  years  as  an 
excellent  lawyer  and  public  servant  in 
one  of  America's  leading  mining  States, 
and  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  natural  re- 
source issue  before  our  committee  at 
this  time  of  greater  importance  than 
the  proper  disposition  of  this  Nation's 
oil  shale  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remarks  of  my  able  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

on.  Shale:  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be? 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott.  of 
Colorado,  at  the  American  Institute  of 
ing  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engi- 
neers, New  York  City,  N.Y.,  February  27. 
1968) 

Shale  Oil  to  be  or  not  to  be?  As  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  continues:  That  Is  the  quesUon. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy,  oil  shale  was 
then  a  matter  of  common  discussion,  enough 
so  to  at  least  to  penetrate  the  consclousnees 
of'  a  boy  not  yet  in  his  teens,  I  can  remem- 
ber going  out  on  the  prairies  west  of  Pueblo. 
Colorado,  to  look  for  oil  shale.  We  would  pick 
up  likely  looking  pieces  of  rock,  especially 
If  It  had  a  dark  streak  In  It,  and  apply  a 
match  to  see  If  It  would  burn.  Everybody 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  rich  from  oil 
shale  So  the  question.  Shale  oil:  to  be  or  not 
to  be?  has  been  pondered  by  many  for  more 
than  50  years. 
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I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  evident  that  I 
am  neither  an  engineer  nor  am  I  scientifical- 
ly trained.  Therefore,  in  my  discussion  of  oil 
shale  I  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any 
reference  to  the  engineering  or  scientific  as- 
pects. I  shall  try  to  place  the  entire  ques- 
tion in  a  more  relative  and  logical  position 
In  Its  associated  field. 

As  Dr  Charles  Jones.  President  of  Humble, 
so  ably  pointed  out  In  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Western  Mining  Conference  in  Den- 
ver earlier  this  month,  synthetic  fuels  from 
oil  shale  or  coal  will  be  needed  in  the  U.S. 
between  1975  and  1980  to  keep  pace  with  our 
rising  demand  for  petroleum  energy.  Dif- 
ferent experts  project  slightly  different  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  our  liquid  petroleum 
needs  but  their  conclusions  are  essentially 
the  same— that  Is,  that  within  the  next 
decade  or  so,  this  country  will  experience  a 
deficit  in  petroleum.  In  other  words,  our  de- 
mand vrtll  exceed  our  ability  to  produce. 
As  you  know,  due  to  production  restrictions 
our  ability  to  produce  is  greater  than  actual 
production  by  an  amount  slightly  greater 
than  twice  our  level  of  imports.  But,  by  1977, 
demand  will  have  Increased  to  a  point  where 
this  excess  production  capacity  will  have 
diminished  to  only  about  a  half  a  million 
barrels  per  day. 

The  explanation  for  this  deficit  trend  Is 
that  discoveries  and  additions  to  our  reserves 
are  simply  not  keeping  pace  with  Increased 
demand.  In  1946  total  demand  for  liquid 
hydrocarbons  was  Just  under  2  billion  bar- 
rels while  proven  reserves  stood  at  Just  over 
24  billion  barrels.  Our  total  reserves  were 
more  than  12  times  our  annual  demand. 
Compare  this  with  our  demand /reserve 
posture  in  1966.  when  total  demand  was 
about  4.4  billion  barrels  and  reserves  were 
39  B  billion  barrels.  Our  reserves  had  dropped 
to  about  9  times,  not  12,  our  annual  demand 
in  that  20-year  period,  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  throughout  the  industry  that 
the  lower  limit  on  our  reserve-production 
ratio  is  ten  to  one.  We  have  already  dropped 
below  that  floor.  The  danger  signal  is  there 
for  all  to  see.  The  question  is,  Will  the  in- 
dustry and  the  government  policy  makers  see 
it  and  act  upon  it?  The  trend  is  clearly  evi- 
dent we  are  heading  towards  an  oil-deficit 
posture  unless  something  is  done  to  reverse 
that  trend. 

We  have  onlv  three  broad  courses  open  to 
us-  We  can  ignore  the  trend  and  permit  our 
dependence  uoon  foreign  sources  to  increase, 
or  we  can  step  up  exploration  for  convention- 
al crude  and  increase  our  research  In  im- 
proved recovery  methods,  or  we  can  com- 
mence intensive  efforts  to  develop  synthetic 
sources. 

Should  we  decide  to  Ignore  the  warnings 
that   have   been   given   and   proceed  on   our 
present  course.  I  believe  that  serious  conse- 
quences will  ensue.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  serious  situation  that  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  last 
year  While  U.S.  demands  on  Middle  East  oil 
are  not  large,  a  failure  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  oil  to  Western  Europe  could  have  serious 
adverse  effects  upon   our   national   security. 
Since   the  Middle  East  is  the  major  source 
for  petroleum  for  our  NATO  allies,  it  is  not 
necessary   to   emphasize   the   significance   of 
oil  embargoes,  the  closing  of  pipelines  and 
the  closing  of  Suez  to  the  security  of   the 
Free  World.  Unfortunately,  our  Governments 
policy  seems  to  be  let's  ignore  It  and  maybe 
it'll  go  away.  The  clear  prospects  are,  how- 
ever, that  the   situation   will   become   more 
critical  with  the  passage  of  each  year.  At  the 
present  time  about  20--.   of  our  demand  is 
supplied  by  foreign   sources,   and  this   per- 
centage  will    increase    unless    something    Is 
done  to  reverse  the  trend. 

It  wotUd  be  foolish  to  say  that  the  annual 
Importation  of  nearly  900  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  has  not  had  a  considerable  Impact 
upon  our  balance  of  payments.  If  one  con- 
sidered those  imports  just  in  terms  of  their 
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value  as  crude  oil  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$2  5  billion  annually.  Of  course,  such  figures 
cannot  be  applied  directly  because  of  such 
factors  as  transportation,  foreign  taxation, 
repatriation  of  income  of  U.S.  based  corpo- 
rations and  the  like.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  impact  of  supplying  all  of  our  domestic 
demands  by  domestic  production  would  have 
a  significant  curative  effect  upon  our  balance 
of  i>ayments  dilemma,  which  chalked  up  an- 
other $3 '2   billion  deficit  in  1967. 

The  second  alternative,  to  step  up  explora- 
tion and  improve  recovery  methods,  has  been 
in  progress  for  many  years.  To  reverse  the 
trend  towards  greater  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  will  require  efforts  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions   and    a    whole   lot   of   luck.   Before 
such   a   course   is   followed,   there   must   be 
some    reasonable    basis    for    believing    that 
vastly    increased    efforts    in    this    field    will 
produce  results  proportionate  with  the  risks. 
This   requires   us   to    believe   that   there    is 
almost    a    never-ending    supply    of    new    oil 
fields  to   be   discovered   and   that  increased 
exploration  will  yield  proportionately  larger 
production  capabilities.  This  kind  of  reason- 
ing files  in   the  face  of  certain  hard  facts. 
For    example,    if    recovery    methods    could 
achieve  that  theoretical  Ideal  of   100%   re- 
covery of  all  of  the  oil  in-place,  where  do 
you  go  from  there?  Also,  it  is  a  fact  that  oil 
is  a  non-renewable  resource,  and  once  It  Is 
extracted,   It   is   gone   forever.  Furthermore, 
if  there  are  X  number  of  potential  oil  bear- 
ing geologic  formations  in  the  country,  the 
number    of    undiscovered    formations    is    X 
minus  the  number  discovered  so  lar.  It  is 
evident,    then,    that    stepped-up    efforts    In 
exploration  and  recovery  methods  can  only 
be  partlallv  satisfactory,  and  certainly,  can 
never   be  the  answer  In   terms  of  the  long 
run.  Further,  with   something  in  excess^  of 
$4  billion  being  spent  annually  in  explora- 
tion and  improved  recovery,  the  question  is. 
How   much   more  can   be   spent  wisely   and 
productively?"  While  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  doubling  of  annual  expenditures 
'n  these  fields  might  not  be  rewarded  with 
proportionate  increases  in  reserves,  I  believe 
it  to  be  imprudent  to  base  the  health  of  our 
nation's  energy  posture  on  that  one  •■possi- 
bility." We  need  an  ace  In  the  hole. 

If  we  pursue  the  third  alternative,  1  be- 
lieve we  will  have  that  "ace  In  the  hole."  In- 
asmuch as  the  two  speakers  who  preceded 
me  discussed  other  sources  of  synthetic 
fuels  it  would  seem  that  many  of  you  present 
here  today  beUeve  that  there  is  a  future 
for  synthetics  and  that  on  that  future  rests 
our  national  energy  future.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  both  wise  and  essential  that  we  vigor- 
ously search  for  an  economical  source  for 
large  quantities  of  synthetic  fuels  within 
our  borders,  and  the  sooner  we  find  such  a 
source  or  sources  the  better. 

There  are  several  possible  sources  for  syn- 
thetic fuels:  Coal,  tar  sands,  oil  shale,  and 
to  some  extent  natural  gas.  I  have  qualified 
natural  gas  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
natural  gas  already  has  excellent  market- 
ing and  use  potential  In  its  native  form  and 
second  because  in  terms  of  projected  use, 
natural  gas  does  not  enjoy  a  reserve  posture 
much  better  than  conventional  crude.  There- 
fore, In  my  view,  the  three  sources  of  hydro- 
carbons which  possess  the  greatest  long-term 
potential  for  development  are  oil  shale,  coal 
and  tar  sands. 

Tar  sands  received  a  big  push  with  the 
Fort  McMurray  plant  start-up.  However,  with 
a  production  capacity  of  45,000  barrels  per 
day  and  the  cost  of  delivering  a  barrel  of 
refinery  grade  crude  more  than  three  times 
the  cost  of  conventional  oil,  the  operation  is 
little  more  than  at  the  breakeven  level.  While 
Sun  Oil  has  not  divulged  cost  figures,  esti- 
mates by  knowledgeable  oU  men  put  the  cost 
at  approximately  $2.55  per  barrel  deUvered 
to  Edmonston  Refineries  as  compared  to  79 
cents  per  barrel  for  conventional  crude.  Of 
course,  operational  experience  can  do  much 


to  improve  cost  factors  of  the  operation,  pro- 
viding such  improvements  are  not  offset  by 
increased  equipment  costs.  But,  Canada  and 
Alberta  are  very  concerned  about  protecting 
their  conventional  oil  production— much  of 
which  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  As  a 
result   tar   sand    production   limitations   are 
likely  to  remain,  and  will  be  modified  only 
when  and  to  the  extent  that  tar  sand  pro- 
duction will  not  adversely  affect  conventional 
production.   Recent   news    articles   concern- 
ine  increased  production  limitations  seem  to 
be  completely  in  accord  with  this  policy  and 
as  a  result,  would  seem  to  give  the  edge  to 
Japanese    interests    who   will    market    their 
output  only   in   Japan,   Also,   while  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  perhaps  the  friend- 
liest neighbors  in  history,   nevertheless,  the 
development  of  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  will 
require  dealing  with  a  foreign  government, 
and  therefore  many  unknowns  are  necessarily 
involved.  In  addition,  in  order  to  reach  the 
primary  market,  such  oil  products  must  cross 
an  International   boundary   thus   subjecting 
it  to  the  exigencies  of  tariff  and  quota  regu- 
lation.   However.    Sun    Oil's    investment    of 
nearly  $220  million  cannot  be  viewed  as  any- 
thing less   than  subswntlal   proof  of  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  tar  sands. 

On  the  other  hand,  coal  has  received  gov- 
ernmental help  for  many  years.  Government 
spending  for  coal  research  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  a  1963  level  of  under  $2  million 
to  a  1969  level  of  nearly  $14  million.  Perhaps, 
coal's  favorable  geography— that  is.  deposits 
are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
with  large  deposits  in  Appalachla— accounts 
not  only  for  the  Government's  interest  but 
also  some  of   the   interest  exhibited   by  oil 
companies.  By  Its  wide  dlspersnl.  coal  is  gen- 
erally located  closer  to  markets  and  seldom 
very"  far  awav  from  a   pipeline  or  refinery. 
Coal  also  enjovs  the  benefits  .vsociated  with 
broad  representation   in  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion   It  has  the  advantage  of  being  located 
primarily  on  private  land.  Thus,  the  nation's 
largest  bituminous  coal   referves  of  Illinois, 
the   giant  lignite  deposits  of  N'^rth  DakoU. 
and  of  course  the  well-known  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  may  be  exploited  without  ob- 
taining Government  leases  and  official  sanc- 
tions   Certainly,  this  is  not  an  insignificant 
consideration,  and  especially  under  present 
governmental  attitudes  and  policy  trends. 

While  dispersal  of  deposits  may  work  to 
the  advantage  of  coal,  it  could,  on  the  other 
hand  work  to  its  disadvantage.  From  what 
I  have  learned  about  the  field  of  synthetic 
fuels  the  economics  will  depend  upon  large- 
scale  operations.  With  the  huge  investment 
involved  concentration  of  deposits  within 
close  geographical  proximity  can  be  an  ad- 
vantage that  would  offset  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  distance  from  primary  market  cen- 
ters on  shale,  as  no  other  source  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  has  a  geographical  concentration 
of  reserves.  No  other  source  of  hydrocar- 
bons even  approaches  the  size  of  the  oil  sha  e 
deposits.  While  the  tar  sand  deposits  of  Al- 
berta are  huge,  they  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  reserves  in  the  Green  River  Forma- 
tion of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

In  a  recent  trade  Journal  article,  the  au- 
thor noted  that  politics  was  one  of  the 
hampering  factors  to  oil  shale  development. 
Unfortunately.  I  must  agree  with  his  view. 
The  onlv  qualification  I  would  make  to  his 
observation  is  that  while  politics  have  been 
and  may  continue  to  delay  oil  shale  develop- 
ment, these  politics  are  not  the  usual  brand 
of  partisan  politics.  They  are  a  new  breed  of 
politics,  having  little  reference  to  party 
labels  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  kind  01 
politics,  prlmarilv  because  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  isolate  its  true  motivations.  As  a 
result  the  course  of  those  politics  are  not 
predictable.  The  only  predictable  element  is 
the  continued  confusion  and  agitation  they 
will  create,  all  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
public  interest.  The  public  interest,  however 
is  always  equated  with  the  furtherance  of  the 
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pet  projects  of  the  agitator  and  thus,  the 
public  interest  changes  with  each  new  agi- 
tator. 

on  shale  development  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  sets  of  Congressional  and  De- 
partmental hearings.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  held  at  least  three  sets  of 
hearings,  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  two  sets  of  extensive  hearings  and 
have  announced  more,  and.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  Is  con- 
sidering hearings.  Many  of  you  probably 
shared  my  Initial  reaction  of  wonder  at  the 
appropriateness  and  timing  of  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  hearings  on  a  non-existent  In- 
dustry. But.  then,  no  other  non-existent  In- 
dustry has  had  the  benefit  of  so  much  study. 
It  has  come  under  study  by  advisory  com- 
mittees, Senate  committees,  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees. Interim  committees,  watch-dog 
committees,  and  so  forth,  ad  Infinitum.  In 
addition,  oil  shale  will  come  under  Intensive 
study  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. And  I  suppose  the  new  White  House 
Energy  Policy  Board  will  also  take  a  crack  at 
It.  About  the  only  prospective  results  of  all 
this  study  Is  that  oil  shale  will  be  studied 
to  death. 

From  my  observations,  suggestions  on  poli- 
cies that  would  lead  to  an  early  development 
of  a  viable  oil  shale  Industry  under  tradi- 
tional private  enterprise  concepts  with  due 
regard  for  the  public  interest  have,  for  the 
most  part,  fallen  on  disinterested  ears.  What 
has  received  the  most  attention  In  certain 
circles  of  official  and  non-offlclal  Washington 
have  been  schemes  on  how  to  divide  up  and 
spend  the  vast  proceeds  they  envision.  The 
goose  Is  being  squeezed  liberally.  My  fear  is 
that  It  will  be  squeezed  to  death  before  It 
has  a  chance  to  lay  any  golden  eggs.  Before 
there  Is  to  be  an  oil  shale  Industry,  there  has 
to  be  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  oil  shale  goose  Is,  at  best,  only  a  gosling, 
and  more  accurately.  Is  Just  breaking  out  of 
its  egg  shell  and  Is  not  likely  to  mature  un- 
less It  Is  nurtured.  Once  that  realization  has 
taken  hold,  perhaps  we  can  then  focus  on 
trying  to  find  answers  to  the  problems  which 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. 

At  this  point.  It  may  be  useful  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  elements  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  oil  shale  Industry.  First,  there  must  be 
a  market.  The  energy  demands  of  this  country 
have  shown  such  a  continuous  growth  pat- 
tern that  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  marketability  of  shale  oil.  For  example. 
If  we  had  relied  on  oil  shale  to  fulfill  just  the 
Increase  In  demand  In  1966  as  compared  to 
the  1965  demand — an  increase  of  about  200 
million  barrels — it  would  have  required 
eleven  retorts  and  up-grading  facilities,  each 
with  a  dally  capacity  of  50.000  barrels.  The 
1967  Increase  in  demand  would  have  probably 
required  another  dozen  plants  to  be  con- 
structed and  put  on  stream.  At  an  estimated 
cost  of  $125  million  per  plant,  we  are  talking 
in  terms  of  a  capiUl  outlay  of  nearly  Sl'j 
billion  per  year. 

Next,  shale  oil  must  be  economically  com- 
petitive. In  our  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise, the  Inefficient  and  uneconomic  Indus- 
trial enterprises  are  soon  replaced  by  efficient 
and  economic  enterprises.  The  bones  of  the 
Inefficient  and  uneconomic  are  strewn 
throughout  our  industrial  history.  (As  an 
aside.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  lor  un- 
economic and  inefficient  government  enter- 
prises.) I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  techno- 
logical progress  achieved  so  far.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  hoping  for  more  than  I  had  a  right 
to.  I  do  not  mean  to  paint  a  dark  picture, 
research  results  have  been  very  encouraging, 
but  perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  of  engaging 
in  a  Walter  Mltty  type  fantasy  by  expecting 
a  dramatic  break-through.  Because  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  which  funds  the  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
perhaps  I  was  thinking  In  astronomical 
terms  But  when  the  results  of  oil  shale  re- 
search are  compared  to  space  research  on  a 
basis  of  money  spent  and  time  Involved,  the 
results  are  truly  remarkable  I  am  convinced 
that  an  equal  amount  of  Government- 
sponsored  research  would  not  have  produced 
nearly  so  much  There  is  Just  no  substitute 
for  the  profit  motive  in  encouraging  produc- 
tive Industrial  research.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  much  more  research  must  be  done  to 
achieve  a  competitive  shale  oil,  and  I  believe 
it  win  be  done. 

The  next  question  that  immediately  comes 
to  mind  Is  the  question  of  availability  of  re- 
serves. It  Is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  thickest 
and  richest  reserves  are  on  government  land. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates  that  more  than  300,000  acres  of  on 
shale  lands  in  the  Plceance  Basin  are  In  priv- 
ate ownership  On  the  average,  the  deposits 
on  the  private  land  are  not  nearly  so  thick 
nor  -so  rich  as  the  deposits  on  government 
land.  b\;t  the  question  has  been  raised  In 
several  quarters.  If  the  oil  companies  are 
really  Interested  in  developing  on  shale,  why 
don't  they  develop  their  own  land?  As  far 
as  It  goes,  it  is  a  fair  question.  The  answer  Is, 
of  course,  that  no  company  can  take  the 
risk  of  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  oil  shale  plants  only  to  find  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  make  the 
richer  and  thicker  deposits  available  on  such 
favorable  terms  as  to  grant  a  great  competi- 
tive advantage  to  the  "Johnny-come-latelys." 
In  other  wiirds.  the  industry  must  know  what 
the  Government  will  do  with  Its  great  ma- 
jority of  the  resource  before  it  can  plan 
Intelligently  This  answer  is  emmently  sensi- 
ble to  me. 

This  imknown  factor  must  be  resolved,  but 
there  are  several  possible  solutions.  The  first, 
and  most  obvious,  solution  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  conunence  a  reasonable  leas- 
ing program  which  would  give  all  those  in- 
terested a  chance  to  participate  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  After  reviewing  numerous  sug- 
gested proposals,  and  with  great  trepidation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Issued  proposed 
regulations.  These  proposed  regulations  were 
so  restrictive  that  it  Is  extremely  doubtful 
that  any  company  would  apply  for  a  lease 
under  them.  The  Congressional  reception  on 
both  ends  of  the  Ideological  spectrum  was 
cool.  In  fact,  if  a  conscious  effort  had  been 
made  to  draw  a  set  of  regulations  that  would 
please  no  one.  I  do  not  think  the  Job  could 
have  been  done  more  effectively.  These  pro- 
posed regulations  are  presently  In  a  state  of 
suspension  awaiting  a  flnallzatlon  of  the  re- 
view of  the  comments  elicited.  While  I  do  not 
consider  myself  to  be  a  prophet.  In  all  candor, 
I  do  not  expect  much  change  in  the  critical 
areas. 

The  second  possible  solution  wovild  be  to 
E^uarantee  that  no  leases  would  be  granted  on 
terms  that  would  give  a  competitive  advan- 
tage to  ■  Johnny-come-lately"  leaseholders. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  practical  wa;;  to  make 
such  a  guarantee.  However,  current  prospects 
are  that  rather  than  being  more  favorable, 
lease  terms  are  likely  to  be  more  restrictive, 
at  least  so  long  as  It  Is  private  Industry  which 
is  applying  for  a  lease.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
!t  is  a  TVA-type  government-owned  corpora- 
tion or  even  a  public-private  ComSat  type 
corporation,  the  terms  are  most  likely  to  be 
highly  favorable.  In  my  opinion,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  T\'A  or  ComSat  type  corporation 
will  be  proportionately  reduced  in  ratio  with 
the  quantity  of  private  industry  shale  oil 
production. 

The  third  possible  solution  Is  to  somehow 
freeze  the  government-owned  deposits  out  of 
competition.  This  may  have  already  been  ac- 
complished. Inadvertently,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  as  a  result  of  two 
events.  The  first  was  the  launching  and  en- 
couragement of  what  has  become  the  multi- 
phased  committee  study  programs,  and  as  you 


know,  one  committee  study  begets  another, 
and  that  In  turn  begets  another  study,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  The  second  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  oil  shale 
lands  from  all  mineral  entry,  thus  permitting 
the  filing  of  several  thousand  overlying 
claims  for  other  minerals,  such  as  dawsonlte 
and  nachollte.  which  are  intermingled  with 
oil  shale,  during  1965.  1966.  and  up  to  the 
withdrawal  order  of  January  27.  1967.  Simply 
by  Inadvertance,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  richest  and  thickest  government- 
owned  oil  shale  deposits  have  been  locked  up 
in  what  Secretary  Udall  called  the  legal 
underbrush. 

In  response  to  my  questioning  during  the 
Senate  Interior  Conunlttee  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  the  Secretary  estimated 
that  It  would  require  an  additional  67  people 
at  a  cost  of  $905<000  to  carry  out  a  full-scale 
Investigation  and  adjudication  program  to 
start  clearing  up  the  title  to  lands  encum- 
bered by  outstanding  mining  claims.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  was  only  the 
first  year's  Impact,  and.  of  course,  the  cost 
estimates  were  made  prior  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  raise.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  it  would  take  to  clear  away 
this  "legal  underbrush,"  neither  the  Secre- 
tary nor  the  Solicitor  would  even  hazard  a 
guess.  The  Solicitor,  however,  did  indicate 
the  approach  to  be  taken  by  the  Department. 
Under  present  plans,  the  Department  will  se- 
lect a  group  of  dawsonlte  claims  and  will  at- 
tack them  on  the  basis  that  dawsonlte  is  a 
sodium  carbonate  In  the  statutory  sense  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  therefore  not 
locatable.  As  you  know,  dawsonlte  is  a  sodium 
aluminum  carbonate.  Assuming  his  success — 
and  the  Solicitor  recognizes  that  the  question 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  determined  by  a 
court — the  remainder  of  the  claims  will  sim- 
ply be  ignored.  This  legal  strategy  appears  to 
be  sound,  but  there  is  a  complicating  collat- 
eral issue.  There  are  at  least  eight  outstand- 
ing lease  applications  on  the  dawsonlte.  These 
applications  have  resulted  from  the  discov- 
ery of  sodium.  Including  dawsonlte  and  nach- 
ollte, on  prospecting  permits  issued  by  the 
Department  under  the  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act.  Each  covers  an  area  of  2.560 
acres  for  a  total  of  about  20,500  acres.  The 
lease  applicants  have  prudently  protected 
themselves  by  filing  overlying  mining  claims, 
which  In  theory  would  be  based  i>pon  the 
presumption  that  dawsonlte  is  principally 
valuable  for  Its  aluminum  content,  and 
therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the  usual  leas- 
ability  rule  pertaining  to  sodium  minerals.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  lease  applications 
cover  lands  in  the  thickest  and  richest  part  of 
the  Plceance  Basin. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Department  is  that  If 
It  vigorously  moves  against  the  mining  claims 
on  a  basis  that  dawsonlte  Is  leasable,  what 
effect  does  this  have  on  the  lease  applica- 
tions? In  other  words,  if  the  Department  pur- 
sties  a  course  to  prove  that  dawsonlte  Is 
leasable,  on  what  basis  does  the  Department 
deny  leases  to  the  applicants?  Might  not  the 
actions  of  the  Department  In  these  circum- 
stances add  strength  to  the  position  of  the 
lease  applicants?  Of  course,  the  Department 
might  seize  upon  the  provision  of  the  statute 
which  provides  that  the  land  must  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  mineral  discovered  by  the 
permittee.  While  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
the  accuracy  of  certain  analyses  I  have  seen 
nevertheless,  those  analyses  purport  to  show 
that  the  land  may  be  more  valuable  for 
aluminum  than  for  oil  shale.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, one  other  aspect  of  this  which  would 
tend  to  weaken  a  possible  position  that  the 
land  Is  not  chiefly  valuable  for  dawsonlte.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  economically  commercial 
process  for  producing  shale  oil  at  a  com- 
petitive price,  how  can  the  Department  main- 
tain that  the  land  Is  not  chiefly  valuable 
for  dawsonlte,  assuming,  of  course,  that  daw- 
sonlte can  be  mined  economically?  To  put 
it  another  way,  the  Department  would  be 
hard   put    to   maintain    that   the   land   was 


chiefly  valuable  for  oil  shale  when  there  Is 
no  present  existing  economically  commercial 
process  for  producing  oil  shale.  Further.  If  the 
Department  Is  successful  in  persuading  the 
courts  that  the  land  Is  chiefly  valuable  for 
oil  shale,  what  effect  will  this  have  with 
respect  to  the  Department's  position  of  con- 
testing the  pre- 1920  oil  shale  claims  on  the 
theory  that  a  valuable  mineral,  namely,  on 
shale,  had  not  been  discovered?  Would  not 
the  Department's  case  against  such  claims 
be  greatly  weakened? 

No  matter  which  route  the  Secretary  fol- 
lows, there  are  those  self-anointed  protectors 
of  the  public  interest  who  win  shout  give- 
away and  Teapot  Dome.  The  Secretary  knows 
this  better  than  anyone  else.  Put  yourself 
in  his  shoes  and  ask  yourself  what  you  would 
do.  Probably  nothing  other  than  stringing 
the  matter  along  as  long  as  possible  and 
hoping  for  a  break.  Those  of  you  who  are 
lawyers  know  that  frequently  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  time  can  cure  sticky  problems. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Depart- 
ment finds  Itself  entangled  in  a  legal  bram- 
blebush.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  take  many 
years  and  perhaps  decades  before  the  De- 
partment can  extricate  Itself,  and  most  likely 
the  Department  wni  Invoke  what  some  law- 
yers facetiously  call  the  doctrine  of  sleeping 
dogs. 

Each  company  will,  of  course,  have  to  make 
its  own  evaluation  of  the  potentiality  of  a 
meaningful  oil  shale  leasing  program,  and 
whether  such  leases  will  be  granted  on  terms 
that  would  create  a  competitive  disadvantage 
to  companies  which  have  launched  an  oil 
shale  development  program  on  private  lands. 
Personallv.  I  believe  that  a  company  could 
Justifiably  risk  such  development  under 
the  circtimstances  I  have  outlined.  Unde- 
niably. It  will  require  bold  action  on  the  part 
of  industry,  but  It  would  quash  the  whispers 
and  innuendoes  to  the  effect  that  "Industry 
really  does  not  want  oil  shale  development, 
that  all  industry  wants  to  do  is  tie  up  oil 
shale  lands  to  either  prevent  competition  or 
hold  them  for  development  In  the  distant 
future."  One  group  is.  apparently,  proceed- 
ing to  make  its  development  on  private 
lands.  Its  management  must  feel  that  the  risk 
Is  Justifiable. 

In  the  final  analysis  then,  only  Industry 
can  answer  the  question:  "Shale  oil"  to  be  or 
not  to  be?  But  It  might  be  helped  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  aware  of  the  realities  of 
fuel  supplies  and  future  needs,  whose  phi- 
losophy of  resource  administration  was  less 
fuzzy  and  more  courageous. 


objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  making 
a  total  of  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  SAVE 
YOUR  BREATH  MONTH 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  extended  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment not  expire  until  1:15  p.m.  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business  be  extended  an  additional 
5  minutes  beyond  that  which  was  In- 
cluded in  my  request  made  just  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1002,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 933. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  933)  to  pro- 
claim National  Jewish  Hospital  Save 
Your  Breath  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "designating",  strike  out  "May" 
and  insert  "April". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
chronic  respiratory  disease  is  continuing 
to  increase  in  the  United  States  in  spite 
of  all  the  advances  of  modem  medicine. 
To  assist  in  alerting  people  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  diseases,  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  early  detection,  and 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  medical 
knowledge  and  research  underway  in  this 
field— these  are  the  goals  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  iH.J.  Res.  933  •  is 
the  companion  measure  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 127  which  I  introduced  with  32 
cosponsors  on  December  5,  1967.  It  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to 
designate  April  1968  as  National  Jewish 
Hospital  Save  Your  Breath  Month. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution,  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  fine  work,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
not  only  in  treatment  but  in  research, 
education,  and  rehabilitation.  The  Na- 
tional Jewish  Hospital  operates  as  an  ex- 
tension and  an  addition  to  the  medical 
and  research  facilities  of  every  commu- 
nity in  the  land.  The  hospital  has  given 
more  than  5  million  days  of  free  treat- 
ment to  patients  from  some  6,000  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  The  cost 
of  care  available  at  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital— a  cost  which  would  otherwise  be 
borne  by  the  communities  from  which 
patients  come — neared  S5  million  for 
fiscal  1965-66. 

Its  admission  requirement  "None  may 
enter  who  can  pay — none  can  pay  who 
enter  "  is  known  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
eases now  constitute  the  major  .single 
cause  of  time  lost  from  work  or  school 
and  rank  fourth  in  the  cause  of  death. 
Tuberculosis,  asthma,  emphysema,  and 
other  pulmonary  cripplers  no-.v  afflict 
more  than  10  million  Americans.  kiUing 
an  estimated  160.000  a  year. 

Tuberculosis,  still  the  world's  No.  1  in- 


fectious disease,  continues  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  despite  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate it.  An  estimated  1.5  billion  persons- 
half  the  world  i>opulation— are  believed 
to  be  infected  with  the  germ  of  tuber- 
culosis. Some  estimates  are  that  30  mil- 
lion Americans  now  carry  the  inactive 
germ.  New,  active  cases  are  reported  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  year.  Americans  still 
die  of  tuberculosis— about  8.000  an- 
nually. 

More  than  4  million  suffer  from 
asthma  in  the  Nation.  Asthma  kills  4,000 
people  a  year. 

Approximately  3  million  people  are 
suffering  from  emphysema,  a  disease  of 
irreparable  lung  destruction.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  reports  the  dis- 
ease disables  more  than  15,000  workers 
every  year.  ,  . 

Emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
have  sprung  from  relative  obscurity  into 
grim  ijrominence  as  killer  diseases,  tak- 
ing a  total  of  20.000  lives  a  year  in  the 
United  States. 

National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your 
Breath  Month  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  of  a  comprehensive  educational 
campaign  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these 
tragic  cases.  I  earnestly  urge  the  adop- 
tion bv  the  Senate  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and   the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
i4iossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOMi?' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  in  June 
1964.  in  Vietnam  said : 

I  don't  see  ;iny  reason  lor  expansion  <'l  the 
US  role  in  Vietnam.  I  am  optniuslic  and 
v.e  are  making  good  progress 

General  Westmoreland,  in  July.  1964. 
in  Vietnam  stated : 

This  is  a  place  where  the  reputation  «.l 
the  United  .States  and  its  Armed  Forces  is  nn 
the  line.  I  believe  the  whole  operation  i-s  mov- 
ing in  our  favor. 

General  Westmoreland,  in  April.  1965. 
addressing  American  troops  said: 

Ycu.-  countrv  i.^  bocini.ing  to  win  'he  war. 
You  have  to  win  u  in  the  south  bv  carrying 
the  war  to  the  VIetconp.  This  is,  the  time 
to  be  more  acgre^sive  and  take  the  nfTenEi-.e 

This,  from  the  same  commanding 
general  whose  Armed  Forces  includinu 
even  the  Marines,  were  and  are  en  the 
defensive  everywhere  in  South  Vietnam. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  any  general  done  so  little 
with  so  much. 

General  Westmoreland.  throu-Jhout  the 
latter  part  of  1967  and  until  he  ••.as  re- 
lieved of  his  command  in  March  1968. 
had  under  iiis  command  in  V.rt-rm 
5''5  000  U.S.  fighting  men.  in  addition 
50.000  Republic  of  South  Koiea  fighting 
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men.  in  addition  more  than  7.000  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  combat  troops, 
and  in  addition  45.000  U.S.  servicemen  in 
Thailand,  mostly  men  of  our  Air  Force 
engaged  in  bombing  targets  in  South 
Vietnam  and  also  north  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  the  Hanoi  area  and  else- 
where in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  he  also 
had  at  his  disposal  one-third  of  the  entire 
naval  power  of  the  United  States  off  the 
shores  of  South  Vietnam,  adding  tre- 
mendous firepower  to  our  bombers  and 
artillery. 

Yet.  throughout  January.  February. 
and  March  1968  our  Armed  Forces,  even 
the  Marines,  have  been  on  the  defensive 
everywhere  in  South  Vietnam.  Then,  on 
February  1,  1968.  in  Saigon  following  the 
VC  Tet  offensive.  General  Westmoreland 
stated : 

This  was  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  act 
of  the  enemy. 

To  this  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
would  undoubtedly  add  his  oft-repeated 
silly  statement: 

Thfr  VC  perpetrated  a  treacherous  sneak 
attaclt  m  tl\».darlcness  of  the  night. 

On  Christmas  night  of  1776.  Gen. 
George  Washington  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  in  the  midst  of  a  bUnding  snow- 
storm crossed  the  Delaware  River,  lead- 
ing his  Continental  Army  of  8,000,  most 
of  them  without  overcoats  and  many 
without  shoes.  He  marched  this  small 
force  of  patriots  8  miles  to  Trenton  and 
delivered  a  surprise  attack  upon  the 
drunken  and  bewildered  Hessian  merce- 
naries still  celebrating  Christmas  or  in  a 
state  cf  drimken  slumber.  Their  com- 
manding officer.  Colonel  Rahl.  recovering 
from  a  midnight  celebration  of  drinking 
and  gambling,  dashed  out  from  his  quar- 
ters to  rally  his  men.  He  was  killed.  More 
than  2,000  Hessians  in  the  service  of 
King  George  III  were  captured.  General 
Washington's  soldiers,  following  this  vic- 
tory, had  shoes,  overcoats,  and  muskets, 
and  shortly  thereafter  went  on  to  win 
the  Battle  of  Princton.  American  histo- 
rians have  hailed  General  Washington's 
surprise  attack  and  victory  at  Trenton  as 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Still.  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  constantly 
talks  about  aggression  from  the  north, 
ignoring  altogether  the  fact  that  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  specifically 
stated  that  the  17th  parallel  demarcation 
line  separating  Vietnam  into  two  parts 
was  simply  a  temporary  demarcation  line 
and  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
boundary.  Then,  if  any  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  his  and  General  Westmoreland's 
stupid  statements  regarding  deceitful, 
treacherous  acts  by  the  enemy,  they  are 
trying  to  rewrite  American  history,  as  it 
follows  that  they  must  term  General 
Washington's  victory  at  Trenton  and  his 
valiant  crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  in 
the  darkness  and  snow  and  ice  of  Christ- 
mas night  and  charging  the  Hessians  "a 
deceitful  sneak  attack." 

General  Westmoreland's  last  request 
before  being  relieved  of  his  command  was 
"for  200.000  more  GI's"  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Apparently,  our  new  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Clark  Clifford,  did  not  exude 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  he  asked.  "What 
have  you  done  with  what  we  already 


gave  you?"  The  facts  are,  never  before 
has  an  American  general  done  so  little 
with  so  much. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  B'^RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  nominations: 

Edward  J.  Schwartz,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  California. 

George  I.  Cline.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tiickv 

Klyde  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina. 

James  E.  Atwood.  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  by  the  nomination  of 
Edward  J.  Schwartz  as  district  court 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia. This  nomination,  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  confirm,  marks  the  high 
point  of  an  outstanding  career  of  service 
to  his  profession,  his  community,  and  his 
Nation. 

Receiving  his  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees 
from  California  schools.  Judge  Schwartz 
practiced  law  in  California  for  close  to 
20  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  tour  of 
duty  during  World  War  n  as  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  1959. 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  municipal 
court  in  San  Diego  and  later,  in  1964, 
superior  court  judge  of  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty. During  his  years  on  the  Municipal 
and  Superior  Courts  of  San  Diego,  he 
has  amassed  a  reputation  among  both 
judges  and  lawyers  of  the  utmost  com- 
petence, fairness,  and  understanding.  Be 
yond  that,  he  enjoys  an  impeccable  fam- 
ily life. 

On  the  basis  of  his  high  reputation 
and  his  outstanding  qualifications  for 
district  court  judge,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  proceed  quickly  to  con- 
firm this  nomination.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  biography  of  Judge 
Schwartz  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edward  J.  Schwartz 
Born:   3-26-1912.  Seattle,  Washington. 
Education:   1930—1932,    San    Diego    State 
College;  1933—1934.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  B.A.  degree;  1934—1936,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Law  School;  1937—1939, 
San   Francisco   Law   School.   San   Francisco, 
California,  LL.B.  degree. 
Bar:    1940,  California. 

Experience:  1940—1941,  Clifford  C.  Pease 
San  Diego,  Calif..  Associate;  1942 — 1945,  U.S. 
Navy.  Lt.  Commander  when  discharged; 
1946_1-1947.  Cory  &  Schwartz,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Partner;  1947—1959,  Price,  Nottbusch, 
Cory  &  Schwartz,  San  Diego,  Californla^later 


Procoplo,  Price,  Cory  &  Schwartz,  Partner; 
10-23-59— 2-5-«4.  Judge  of  Municipal  Court 
San  Diego.  California;  1961—1965,  Judicial 
Council  of  California,  Member;  1967,  National 
College  of  State  Trial  Judges,  University  of 
Nevada,  Member  of  faculty;  2-5-64 — present, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County 
of  San  Diego. 

Marital  Status:  Married,  3  children. 

OfBce:  Dept.  "5"",  Superior  Court,  County 
Courthouse  220  W.  Broadway,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  92101. 

Home:  3624  Warner  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.. 

92106. 

To  be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Leonard  v.  B.  Sutton,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    COM- 
MITTEE   ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  one  general 
officer  in  the  Air  Force  and  37  rear 
admirals  in  the  Navy,  and  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
'objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Jack  G.  Merrell  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
assigned  to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
in  the  grade  of  general  while  so  serving;  and 

Thomas  D.  Davies,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers,   for   promotion   in   the   Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  3.050  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Navy  in 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below,  as 
well  as  193  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 


on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Peter  D.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Eric  T.  Helland  (civilian  college  graduate), 
for  appointment  in  the  Navy; 

Steven  L.  Bennett,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  appointment  In  the 
Navy ; 

Gary  K.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  appointment  in  the  Navy; 

William  M.  Adney,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  appointment  in  the  Navy; 

Donald  L.  Atchison,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  of  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation   program,    for    appointment    in    the 

Navy: 

Joseph  P.  Higgins,  Jr.  (civilian  college 
graduate),  for  appointment  In  the  Navy; 

James  T.  CIvnes.  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  appointment  in  the 
Navv: 

Paul  J.  Post.  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer,  to  l>e 
a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  in  the 

Navy; 

Franklin  S.  Allen  III.  .ind  sundry  other 
platoon  leaders,  for  appointment  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps; 

Albert  M.  Bensley,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  officers,  for 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

William  P.  Blum,  and  sundry  other  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  graduates,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Marine  Corps. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Two 

minutes.  .„ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? ^    ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  to  not 
beyond  11:45  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OP  TREASURY 
OFFICIALS  BARR  AND  FOWLER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  commend  the  forthrightness  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  when  he  testified  this 
week  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr,  Barr  made  it  clear  that,  in  his 
judgment,  this  country  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  to  fight  a  costly  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  simultaneously  ex- 
pand domestic  spending.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  what  other  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  saying. 

When  Senator  Symington  called  at- 
tention to  a  statement  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  that  this 
country  could  continue  to  do  both,  and 
simultaneously  finance  another  war  like 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Barr  answered  in  these 
words : 

I  would  amend  ihi.s  statement  by  saying: 
If  we  are  willing  to  reduce  our  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  Barr  said  that  hi.s  frankness  might 
lead  to  his  being  lired  or  impeached. 

We  hope  not.  What  Congress  needs  is 
more  officials  of  Government  who  will 
spe.ik  frankly  and  pre.'^ent  the  facts  as 
they  see  them.  The  White  Hoiue,  Tues- 
day, seemed  to  repudiate  Mr.  Barr's 
statement,  but  I  for  one  feel  Mr.  Barr  is 
right  and  Mr.  McNamara  is  wrong. 

Speaking  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
I  want  to  express  warm  appreciation  for 
the  dedicated  ser\'ice  being  rendered  our 
Nation  by  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  has  a  tough,  difficult 
job.  He  is  serving  at  great  financial 
sacrifice. 

There  have  been  matters  of  policy 
where  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  have 
had  to  record  those  convictions  in  my 
Senate  votes. 

But  I  feel  that  Mr.  Fowler  is  a  victim 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  has  little 
control  and  is  forced  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  are  not  of  his  making. 

His  Government  has  committed  itself 
to  a  course  of  spending  beyond  its  means 
and  Harry  Fowler  is  left  with  the  job  of 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  when  the  ends 
are  so  far  apart  that  his  task  approaches 
the  impossible. 

So,  today,  Mr.  President,  I  salute  two 
able,  dedicated  public  officials,  Henry  H. 
Fowler  and  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  paying  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Joseph  Baarr  for  the  cour- 
ageous statement  which  he  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  What 
he  stated  should  have  been  said  by  high 
officials  in  the  administration  long  ago. 
In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
very  appropriate  editorial  entitled 
"What  the  President  Should  Be  Sa>1ng," 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Mar.  27.  19681 
What  the  President  Should  Be  Saying 
Finally  someone  near  the  top  In  the  Ad- 
ministration has  had   the  guts  to  take  the 
camouflage    oft    the    truth    concerning    our 
country's  financial  situation. 

In  some  of  the  frankest  testimony  heard 
on  Capitol  Hill  from  an  Administration  offi- 
cial In  manv  a  clay.  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Joe  Barr  disputed'  the  long-espoused  Admin- 
istration dogma  that  we  can  have  guns  ui 
Vietn.\m  and  butter  at  home  This,  he  said, 
could  be  done  only  if  we  are  willing  to  get 
down  to  the  subsistence  level  of  the  Rus- 
sians or  someone  else." 

Touche.  Mr.  Barr!  This  has  been  apparent 
to  many  for  a  long  time.  But  It's  encouraging 
to  have  someone,  even  if  at  the  No.  2  Cab- 
inet level,  come  out  and  say  it — plainly. 

And  this  on  a  day  when  President  Johnson 
w.os  telling  larm  and  labor  groups  how  good 
everything  is! 

■I'm  not  saying  you  never  had  it  so  good, 
the   President   told    the    labor    group       But 
that's  a  fact-  isn't  it?" 

Mr.  Barr  even  was  candid  enough  to  put 
his  finger  on  what  probably  Is  the  real  heart 
of  our  domestic  financial  woes:  Tlie  fact 
that  the  Government  has  continuously 
underestimated  what  it  had  to  have  fcr 
mllltarv  spending 

Mr.  Barr  said  we  now  face  a   'back  to  back 
deficit   of   ■520   billion   for   the  current  fiscal 
vear   and   another  $20   billion   lor   the   year 
beginning  July  1.  if  the  surtax  doesn't  pass 
•It's  intolerable"  he  said.  "We  cant  do  it  " 
Mr.  Barr  called  strongly  for  the  Adminis- 
tration s    proposed    tax    increase.    endor.<=ecl 
some  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and  pictured, 
if   thepe   steps   are   not   taken,   a   severe   ero- 
sion  m  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  at 
liome  and   a  severe  erosion  of   thn  interna- 
tional value  of  the  dollar— where  the  conse- 
quences can  be  even  mere  severe 
All  of  which  is  true 

But.  v.ith  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Barr.  it 
would  be  much  more  meaningful  for  the 
long-term  land  short-term)  welfare  of  this 
country  if  these  words  were  coming  from 
President  Johnson 

The  President  talked  about  •austerity  '  and 
"belt-tightening"  more  than  a  week  ago  But 
since  then  there  have  been  few.  if  any.  refer- 
ences to  'austerity"  and  certainly  no  White 
House-directed  moves  to  cut  spending  as  a 
measure  of  inducing  Congress  to  pa.ss  the  ab- 
solutelv  essential  tax  increase  blL. 

We'd  wager  President  Johnson  would  be 
pleasantlv  surprised  by  public  reaction  if  he'd 
cut  out  his  campaign  oratory  about  how 
wonderful  everything  is  and  frankly  tell  the 
American  people  and  fight  for  what  must  be 
done  And  then  buckle  down  and  get  on  with 
the  job  himself. 

Note:  Tlie  British  stock  market  has  hit  new 
highs  since  the  British  government  came  out 
with  the  toughest  "austerity  "  budget  in  re- 
cent historv. 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  any  different  response 
from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  I,  too. 
believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  more 
officials  of  the  Government  should  be 
speaking  out  on  the  very  grave  problem 
of  financial  responsibility  facing  our 
Government. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
THE  LEGISLATI-VE  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AFL- 
CIO 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered 
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a  speech  here  In  Washington  which  I 
believe  should  clarify  the  viewpoint  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

In  remarks  to  the  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  Building  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent termed  the  report  "a  comprehen- 
sive, in-depth  analysis  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  problems  fac- 
ing the  American  people  today." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey   to 

THE  13th  National  Legislative  Conference 

OP  the  Building  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment,   APL-CIO.    Washington.    D.C, 

March  28.  1968 

We  used  to  call  ujxin  our  unions  to  sustain 
the  rights  of  labor.  Today  we  call  upon  them 
to  expand  the  rights  of  man.  That  Is  the 
urgent  Uusiness  before  America  today. 

America. has  adopted  a  new  moral  concern. 
Once  it  was  said  that  the  poor  would  always 
be  with  us.  Today  we  know  that  poverty  is  a 
national  shame  that  can  and  must  be  wiped 
out. 

Once  many  Americans  thought  a  "cushion" 
of  hard-core  unemployment  was  an  economic 
necessity.  Today  almost  all  Americans  con- 
demn It  as  a  social  tragedy  and  economic 
waste. 

Once  slums  were  considered  Inevitable  In 
the  landscape  of  Industrialization.  Today  we 
recognize  them  as  a  blight  that  must  be 
eliminated. 

Once  many  believed  that  America  could 
comfortably  and  indeflnitely  house  two  so- 
cieties— separate  and  equal.  Today  we  know 
we  must  create  "one  nation,  under  God,  m- 
divislble.  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all" — 
or  fail  as  a  free  people. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  .\lways 
played  a  vital  and  effective  role  in  helping 
citizens  lift  themselves  into  real  citizenship 
in  this  country.  The  free  labor  movement  has 
been  a  bridge — a  bridge  to  self-respect  and 
human   dignity — for  millions   of  Americans. 

Today  there  are  Americans  who  have  yet 
to  cross  that  bridge.  Many  of  those  Americans 
have  skins  that  don't  happen  to  be  white. 
Some  are,  in  a  sense,  refugees.  They  cannot 
return  to  the  rural  poverty  from  which  they 
or  their  parents  fled.  But  they  don't  have 
the  jobs,  the  skills,  the  education  and  train- 
ing to  make  their  way  alone  in  an  America 
that  glitters  and  shines  with  prosperity 
wherever  they  turn. 

Depression  in  America?  Not  In  my  neigh- 
borhood or  yours.  But  there  are  streets  and 
neighborhoods  In  America  today  where  un- 
employment or  underemployment  rates  are 
as  high  as  35  per  cent.  This  is  depression  in 
these  streets  and  neighborhoods. 

What  happens  to  the  children  there? 

What  will  become  of  them? 

What  happens  to  America  In  the  years 
ahead  when  the  invoices  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination In  these  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods come  due  for  payment  by  our  society 
as  a  whole? 

The  recent  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  tells  the  story 
of  these  streets  and  neighborhoods. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all:  I  be- 
lieve the  more  Important  and  principal  con- 
clusions of  the  report  are  right.  I  commend 
the  report  and  thank  Its  authors. 

This  report  Is  a  full  diagnosis  of  the  urban 
Crisis.  It  Is  a  comprehensive,  in-depth  analy- 


sis of  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
problems  facing  the  American  people  today. 
It  Is  not  an  obituary  for  a  dead  society.  It  Is 
a  health  report  on  a  nation  in  turmoil,  fer- 
ment and  change  It  documents  the  chal- 
lenges facing  a  country  striving  to  overcome 
generations  of  discrimination,  alienation,  and 
deprivation,  and  does  It  well.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, the  Commission's  report  calls  for  a 
national  commitment  of  physical  and  human 
resources  commensurate  to  this  challenge. 

Federal  government  must  and  will  make 
its  contribution  to  this  effort.  Much  has 
already  been  achieved  at  the  federal  level. 
President  Johnson's  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year — especially  those  dealing  with 
manpower,  the  urban  crisis,  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  control — stand  as  a  major 
first  Installment  on  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

But  this  national  commitment  requires  f£ir 
more  than  action  by  the  federal  government 
.  .  .  and  more  than  new  laws  to  abolish 
segregation  and  guarantee  equal  opportu- 
nity. It  requires  determination  on  the  part 
of  .stale  and  local  officials — mayors,  chiefs  of 
police,  city  councils — that  Justice  shall  be 
available  to  every  citizen.  It  requires  fair 
attitudes  and  fair  practices — fair  human 
relations  on   the   part  of  every  citizen. 

There  are  things  that  can  be  done  now  In 
every  city,  in  every  industry.  In  every  com- 
munity to  affirm  the  American  promise  of 
full  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  poor  and  left-out  of  America  need  to 
know  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  more  than 
a  federal  government  activity  .  .  .  and  that 
all  of  us.  as  people,  mean  to  wage  this  war 
with  all  our  hearts  They  need  to  know  by 
action  and  deed  that  community  services,  for 
Instance— yes.  city  services — will  be  brought 
to  them  Just  as  to  us. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  areas  of  our  urban 
centers,  that  are  poorest,  the  municipal  serv- 
ices are  likely  to  be  the  worst.  That  is  where 
the  garbage  is  collected  least  often.  The 
schools  are  often  obsolete  and  ramshackle. 
The  playgrounds  and  park  services  are  inade- 
quate or  none.xistent.  The  Incidence  of  crime 
Is  highest  .  .  .  but  law  enforcement  is  jxwr- 
est.  Parking  tickets  are  given  out  right  and 
left  .  .  .  but  seldom  a  ticket  for  a  building 
code  violation. 

But  more  than  that,  the  jX)or  and  leftout 
need  the  positive  and  affirmative  help  of  all 
.'Americans  in  finding  work  ...  in  finding 
skills  ...  In  finding  hope.  They  have  heard, 
all  their  lives.  America  say  "no."  Today  they 
must  hear  .\merica  say  "yes."  In  so  doing 
we  win  be  acting  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  our  beloved  America  into  two  separate  and 
unequal  .societies.  That  separation  need  not 
happen.  It  must  not.  It  will  not,  if  we  re- 
spond   by    saying    "yes." 

Now  I  know  you  have  begun  to  do  your 
share,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

In  programs  likes  those  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  in  Jacob's  Creek,  Tennessee,  and. 
In  Northern  California,  union  men  are  train- 
ing inner  city  young  people  to  enter  the 
trades.  And  these  young  people  are  being 
placed  on  the  job — not  on  the  street. 

I  am  proud  of  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Haggerty  and  Secretary 
Wlrtz — pledging  the  .support  of  3  and  a  half 
million  buildings  trades  workers  in  efforts — 
aixd  let  me  quote  them — "efforts  to  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all.  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of   race,   color,   creed   and   national   origin." 

Your  pledge  Is  really  America's  pledge. 

America  is  saying  "Look,  this  can  work. 
These  free  imion  people  know  the  problem 
and  they  are  working  toward  solutions." 

I  have  worked  with  America's  unions  for  a 
long-time.  I  know  what  your  pledge  means. 
But  do  the  people  you  want  to  help  know? 
After  all.  they  have  heard  pledges  before  .  .  . 
some  of  them  as  old  as  our  nation — like  the 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  every  man. 
And  some  of  those  pledges  have  yet  to  be 


fulfilled.  They  know  the  system  as  it  has 
been.  A  crew  goes  off  on  a  Job.  And  there  is 
a  low  man  .  .  .  the  one  the  crew  picks  up 
on  one  of  the  "shape-up"  street  corners  In 
town. 

Maybe  that  man  "makes  It"  well  enough  to 
be  part  of  the  Job  tomorrow.  Maybe  he 
doesn't.  Maybe  there  is  no  Job  tomorrow;  or 
the  crew  Is  heading  In  a  different  direction, 
past  a  different  "shape-up."  Or  maybe,  be- 
cause he  long  ago  lost  hope,  the  man  Just 
Isn't  there  at  all. 

The  building  trades  are  not  the  only  ones 
where  this  Is  the  way  It  is.  And  generations 
of  other  immigrant  populations  have  en- 
dured the  same.  There  are  many  of  you  can 
recall  that  this  burden  seemed  lighter  when 
you  could  come  to  believe  that  eventually 
things  would  be  different. 

The  hand  that  mixes  the  "mud"  or  carries 
the  pails  or  lugs  the  pipe  or  sorts  the  lum- 
ber— nothing  ordains  that  hand  be  black. 

The  hand  that  wields  the  hawk  or  planes 
the  chamfer  or  connects  the  wire — nothing 
ordains  that  hand  be  white. 

The  man  who  seems  to  drift  on  the  perim- 
eter of  the  Job — the  "add-on"  .  .  .  nothing 
ordains  that  man  be  black. 

The  man  who  seems  to  know  what's  going 
on  .  .  .  the  man  in  charge  ...  in  fact,  the 
man  they  call  "The  Man" — nothing  ordains 
that  man  be  white. 

We  should  ask  only  one  question:  Does 
he  have  the  necessary  skills  for  his  Job? 
And  has  he  been  given  an  equal  chance  to 
acquire   these  skills? 

It  is  the  nature  of  labor  demand  today 
that  primary  job  opportunities  for  thousands 
of  our  poor  people  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
construction  trades  in  our  cities. 

With  your  help,  that  demand  can  provide 
a  bridge  for  today's  left-out  Americans,  just 
as  it  has  for  other  waves  of  migrant  peoples 
who  have  found  a  bridge  to  the  American 
way  of  life  through  the  building  trades. 

Today's  migrants  into  the  mainstream  of 
America  may  have  some  special  disadvan- 
tages— ones  our  society  has  imposed  upon 
them. 

But  you  have  done  the  Job  before  when 
new  generations  of  Americans  needed  a  help- 
ing hand — and  I  know  you  can  do  it  again. 

We  can  help  to  build  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  cities  where  children  grow  up 
straight  and  honest  and  strong. 

We  can  show  the  world  what  Americans 
can  do — when  they  roll  their  sleeves  up.  This 
is  my  Job,  This  Is  your  Job. 

The  sign  President  Truman  used  to  keep 
In  his  office  tells  the  story:  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here." 

This  is  the  Administration  that  is  pledged 
to  500  thousand  Jobs  for  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 

This  is  the  Administration  that  has  In- 
vested twice  as  much  In  education  In  the 
last  four  years  as  the  federal  government 
Invested  In  the  previous  century. 

This  is  the  Administration  that  is  In- 
vesting three  times  as  much  In  health  pro- 
grams In  1968  as  was  Invested  In  1964. 

Our  Administration — it  is  yours  as  much 
as  mine — has  offered  a  new  Charter  of  Hope 
to  millions  of  left-out  Americans. 

Our  Administration  Is  an  opportunity  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  life-saving  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  Is  an  Administration  that  says:  Give 
every  man  a  chance. 

Judge  him  by  what  he  can  do — not  where 
he  was  born  or  what  his  name  is. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  says:  We  are 
going  to  build  this  country  so  strong  and  so 
free  that  no  one  will  ever  shake  it  down. 

Now  America  Is  about  to  negotiate  a  new 
four  year  contract — and  that  contract  won't 
be  subject  to  renegotiation.  America  will 
choose  between  a  Republican  candidate — you 
know  him,  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic leader — certainly  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 


America  will  choose  between  the  old,  fa- 
miliar Republican  Coalition  of  Retreat  and 
your  President  and  your  policies— a  President 
and  policies  that  have  moved  America  ahead 
farther  In  the  last  four  years  than  In  any 
previous  decade. 

We  have  been  partners  In  politics  and 
partners  In  progress  for  a  long  time.  Now  Is 
the  time  we  must  make  that  partnership 
work— on  the  Job,  In  our  neighborhoods  .  . 
on  behalf  of  the  President  who  stands  for 
what  we  stand  for.  We  have  done  It  before. 
And  we  have  won.  We  can  do  It  again. 

I  ask  your  help. 


MORE  SOPHISTICATED  WEAPONRY 
TO  INDIA  FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "India  Keeps  Mum  on  Deal  for 
Soviet  Planes  and  Subs,"  written  by 
Ernest  Weatherall,  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Saturday, 
March  23,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar,  23,   1968] 
India  Keeps  Mcm  on  Deal  for  Soviet  Planes 
and  Subs 
( By  Ernest  Weatherall ) 
NEW  Delhi— Indian  officials  are  maintain- 
ing a  stony  silence  about  reports  that  they 
have  received  100  planes  and  soon  will  get 
four    or    five    submarines    from    the    Soviet 

Union.  ,         .      ^. 

The  story  that  New  Delhi  would  receive  the 
planes  originated  In  Washington.  It  reported 
that  the  Soviets  were  sending  India  SU-7  Jet 
fighters,  but  there  has  never  been  any  official 
confirmation  of  the  story. 

The  SU-7  is  a  single-seat  ground-attack 
fighter,  named  after  Its  Soviet  designer.  Pavel 
Oslpoulch  Sukhol.  It  Is  not  a  new  plane.  It 
was  seen  first  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  "Avia- 
tion Day"  In  1956.  It  was  later  observed  In  the 
Berlin  area,  and  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Soviets  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  SU-7. 
The  one  the  Russians  may  be  sending  or  have 
already  sent  to  India  carries  four  Soviet  air- 
to-air  missiles,  and  Is  equipped  with  a  30mm. 
cannon.  „„  „  . 

India  no  doubt  would  use  the  SU-7  for 
close  air  support,  which  Is  what  it  was  de- 
signed for,  and  leave  hlgh-altltude  fighting 
to  the  Russlan-bullt  MIGs  In  Its  Air  Force. 
breakdown  debatable 
A  plant  built  with  Soviet  aid  In  South 
India  has  Just  gone  Into  the  production  of 
MIG  fighters.  There  Is  a  question,  however, 
on  how  much  of  the  Jet  fighter  is  actually 
being  manufactured  in  India,  and  how  much 
In  the  way  pt  prefabricated  material  and 
turbine  components  Is  being  received  from 
the  Soviet  Union   to  be  assembled. 

When  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin 
was  the  guest  of  honor  during  the  Republic 
Day  parade,  lie  not  only  saw  MIG  fighters 
and  Soviet  transports  during  the  fly-over, 
but  the  first  Russian-built  SAM  missile 
shown  xo  the  public.  The  latest  components 
of  the  SAM  were  not  in  the  parade  since  they 
are  still  classified. 

Most  of  the  secrets  of  the  SAMs  were 
learned  last  June  when  the  Israelis  captured 
an  Egyptian  SAM  base  during  the  Middle 
East  war.  The  Arabs  had  not  fired  a  single 
missile  nor  had  made  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  base  before  abandoning  it. 

Western  intelligence  experts  were  able  to 
learn  what  modifications  had  been  made 
so  that  SAM  missiles  could  operate  In  the 
heat  of  the  desert  and  under  other  tropical 
conditions. 
During  the  Indo-Paklstan  war  In  1965,  It 


is  said  here  the  Russlan-bullt  SAM  missiles, 
which  ringed  India's  large  cities,  saved  them 
from  being  bombed  by  the  Pakistani  Air 
Force  The  Pakistanis  were  said  to  be  so 
impressed  with  the  Soviet  assertion  that  the 
U-2  (Which  left  on  its  overflieht  from  a  base 
in  Pakistan)  was  shot  down  over  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  SAM  missile,  that  they  stayed 
clear  of  targets  in  India  protected  by  them. 

COMPLAINTS    aired 

As  for  the  four  or  five  submarines  the 
Soviet  Union  is  delivering  to  India.  New  Delhi 
has  never  denied  the  report  What  has  not 
been  released  is  whether  India  is  paying  hard 
currency  for  the  subs  or  has  made  some  deal 
with  the  Russians  to  allow  their  warshliw 
to  use  Indian  bases. 

Recently  the  Soviet  Navy  Chief.  Adm. 
Sergei  Gorshkov.  made  a  10-day  tour  of  India 
as  part  of  his  effort  to  line  up  a  worldwide 
system  of  ports  of  call  and  bases  for  his  navy. 
He  hoped  to  persuade  India  to  allow  Soviet 
warships  to  pick  up  fuel  or  make  repairs  in 
Indian  ports. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  India's  fleet 
is  too  small  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  when  Britain  pulls  out  in  a  few  years, 
the  Russians  will  want  to  come  in. 

India  defends  Its  turning  to  the  Soviets  for 
help  in  building  up  its  armed  forces.  "After 
all,"  one  general  said,  'You  (the  United 
Stalest  wouldn't  sell  us  any  fighter  planes 
or  military  equipment  afte.--  the  war  with 
Pakistan,  so  we  turned  to  the  ooviet  Union." 
This  is  echoed  by  Pakistan,  which  perhaps 
has  an  even  bigger  complaint.  After  having 
geared  their  entire  defense  to  American  hard- 
ware, they  found,  because  of  the  Indo-Pakl- 
stan war,"  that  the  United  States  would  not 
sell  them  any  spare  parts  tor  their  equip- 
ment. 

"Our  American  friends  let  us  down,"  said 
one  Pakistani  official,  but  we  found  the 
Chinese  were  willing  to  help  us.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that." 

The  first  submarine  ordered  by  India  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Russia  by  early  spring. 
The  Indian  Navy's  frigate  "Talwar"  left 
early  in  February  for  the  Baliic  port  of  Riga 
to  escort  the  sub  back.  To  be  called  the 
"Kavarl,"  the  sub  is  a  conventional  model 
and  will  have  to  be  refueled  by  the  "Talwar" 
during  Its  Journey. 


WEAPONS  YIELD  A  PEACEFUL 
FALLOUT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion established  an  Office  of  Industrial 
Cooperation  at  Sandia  Laboratory  in 
Albuquerque  to  assist  industry  in  obtain- 
ing unclassified  technical  information 
growing  out  of  AEC  research  and  de- 
velopment. Having  been  involved  in  the 
negotiations  for  this  effort,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased.  Last  week  Business 
Week  carried  an  article  noting  the  sub- 
stantial progress  that  has  been  made  the 
first  6  months  of  the  program.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Sandia  Laboratory  has 
shown  once  again  that  it  merits  the 
broad  reputation  it  has  attained  over 
18  years  as  one  of  the  AEC's  prime 
contractors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article;  "Weapons  Yield  a  Peaceful  Fall- 
out," be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Weapons  Yield  a  Peacefl'l  Fallout 

For  18  vears,  Sandia  Corp,'s  outcropping  of 
buildings  on  a  sun-baked  New  Mexico  plain 
between  Albuquerque  and  the  Manzano 
Mountains  has  been  a  center  of  top-secret 


nuclear  research.  Most  of  the  hardware  for 
US  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles  was  designed 
there,  and  Sandia  has  handled  much  of  the 
instrument.itlon  involved  In  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 

Sandia  IS  still  a  vltril  part  of  the  US.  de- 
fense industry.  But  today  its  research  is 
beginning  to  flow  int^j  Indiistry  at  a  quicken- 
ing pace 

In  the  process  of  this  "spin-off"— distribut- 
ing new.  unclassified  technical  information 
of  use  to  industry— Sandia  has  in  the  past 
six  months  announced  four  developments 
that  could  have  wide  commercial  application: 
A  technique  for  studying  sub-surface  soil 
layers  by  plunging  instrumented  proJecUles 
Into  the  ground  from  aircraft.  Called  terra- 
dynamics.  Its  most  Important  use  may  be 
tor  quick  preliminary  surveys  for  construc- 
tion projects  in  remote  areas. 

An  Improved  computer  program.  ACCEL 
MOD  1.  to  automate  the  intricate  task  of 
designing  and  drawing  electronic  circuit 
cards. 

A  .simple-looking  engineering  principle 
called  Rolamlt.e,  with  applications  as  diverse 
as  tovs  and  thermostats.  It  Is  based  on  two 
movable  cvllnders  held  together  In  an  S- 
shaped  loop  of  a  flexible  band.  The  forces 
acting  on  the  cylinders  can  be  altered  by 
changing  the  shape  of  the  band. 

A  new  breed  of  ferroelectric  ceramic  mem- 
ory element  for  compxiters  It  promises  a 
massive  increase  in  computer  rapacities  In 
.iddltlon.  Its  light-transmitting  property 
could  open  the  way  for  flat,  hang-on-the- 
wall  TV  screens 

This  list  includes  only  the  outstanding 
developments  that  have  emerged  from 
Sandia's  labs  in  Albuquerque  and  Llvermore, 
Calif. 

"We  have  no  plans  to  go  out  and  com- 
pete with  commercial  Industry  and  com- 
mercial laboratories  in  their  normal  prod- 
ucts." says  Sandia  President  John  Hornbeck. 
But  having  accumulated  a  growing  bcxly  of 
unclassified  technology,  Sandia  Is  laced  with 
the  Job  of  releasing  It, 

Hush-hush,  Not  that  Sandia  is  wide  open. 
Most  of  its  work  Is  still  classified,  as  It  has 
been  since  its  founding  in  1949  as  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Western  Electric  Co.  Sandia  labs 
are  operated  on  a  no-fee.  no-profit  contract, 
worth  nearly  $203-mlllion  last  year,  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commls.slon. 

The  big  question  now  Is  how  Sandia 
should  release  the  unclassified  Information 
it  has  available. 

OPENING    THE    DOOR 

■Sandia  has  long  channeled  information 
through  the  AEC's  Dlv.  of  Technical  In- 
formation Extension  and.  since  1964. 
through  the  Commerce  Dept.  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  ^•  Technical  Informa- 
tion It  has  also  made  information  avail- 
able directlv  to  its  contractors  In  addition, 
it  has  relied  on  the  conventional  method  of 
disseminating  information  through  profes- 
sional and  trade  lournals. 

Nonetheless.  Sandia  failed  to  reach  a 
major  .spin-off  market:  the  small  businesses 
and  laboratories  whose  staffs  are  too  small 
to  cope  with  the  deluge  of  technical  Infor- 
mition  pouring  from  government  sources. 

Hornbeck  illustrates  the  problem  with  an 
analogy  "Have  vou  ever  tried  to  take  a  sip 
from  a  fire  hvdrant?"  he  a.«iks.  It  doesn't 
work.  You  need  some  mechanism  between 
the  hydrant  and  you  that  puts  the  water 
in  quantities  you  can  take." 

It  was  In  effect  to  create  such  a  mechanism 
that  Sandia  set  up  a  two-man  Office  of  In- 
dustrial Cooperation  last  September.  It  is 
the  third  such  office  at  an  AEC  lab,  the 
others  being  In  Chicago  and  Oak  Ridge 
Tenn  ^   .. 

Dilemma.  William  J.  Hudson,  one  of  the 
two  men  who  run  the  office,  says.  "Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  transfer  Information  Is  face 
to  face  meetings  between  scientists."  But  If 
Sandia  were  to  send  cut  scientists  to  do  this 
It  would  risk  incurring  charges  of  favoritism. 
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Faced  with  this  dilemma,  Sandla  decided 
on  a  different  course.  It  assesses  all  requests 
for  a  certain  type  of  Information.  It  pub- 
lishes everything  it  can  on  the  subject.  And 
It  Invites  everyone  who  has  inquired  about 
the  topic,  as  well  as  anyone  else  who  might 
have  an  Interest  In  It,  to  a  seminar. 

But  Sandla  steers  clear  of  giving  specific 
advice  on  how  any  of  Its  discoveries  might 
be  applied.  Reason:  It  might  be  wrong,  and 
small  companies  that  relied  too  heavily  on 
Sandla's  advice  might  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Cooperation.  The  Office  of  Industrial  Co- 
operation also  relies  on  technology  utiliza- 
tion conferences  sponsored  by  the  AEC,  the 
National  Aeronautics  &  Spmce  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Hudson  says  that  the  SBA  "has  a  real  lively 
Interest  In  seeing  If  It  can't  get  small  busi- 
nessmen to  use  these  resources." 

Sandla  works  closely,  too,  with  a  NASA 
regional  dissemination  center  and  a  local 
Information  office  set  up  under  the  govern- 
ment's State  Technical  Services  Act.  Both 
are  In  Albuquerque. 

"One  very  important  aspect  of  spin-off 
Is  the  transfer  of  technical  knowhow  as  op- 
poeed  to  written  Information."  says  Hudson. 
To  transmit  what  he  calls  "this  nltty-grltty 
technical  dope"  on  problems  at  the  shop 
level,  Sandla  has  Joined  the  AEC  NASA  Tech 
Brlaf-^rogram  of  publishing  detailed  techni- 
cal Information.  To  date.  Sandla  has  con- 
tributed about  two  dozen  fact  sheets. 

Another  spin-off  route  was  adopted  for 
ACCEL  MOD  1.  The  taped  program,  a  manual. 
and  1.300  pages  of  microfilmed  documenta- 
tion have  been  made  available  for  purchase 
through  COSMIC,  the  NASA  Computer  Soft- 
ware Management  &  Information  Center,  at 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  recent  flurry  of  announcements  of 
technical  information  coming  out  of  Sandla 
are  partly  the  result  of  what  Hornbeck  calls 
a  "statistical  fluctuation."  He  predicts,  how- 
ever, that  "if  we  are  good  enough  technically. 
those  things  will  come  up  continuously." 

In  the  final  analysis.  Sandla's  main  Job. 
accounting  for  85  ""r  of  its  activity,  is  directly 
related  to  the  nation's  nuclear  arsenal.  Its 
task  is  twofold:  To  design  and  monitor  pro- 
duction (by  contractors)  of  the  non-nuclear 
components  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  periodi- 
cally to  Inspect  the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  make  sure  that  they  are  in  functioning 
order  and  will  not  explode  accidentally. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  outlaws 
all  but  underground  tests  has  meant  more 
rather  than  less  work  for  Sandla.  as  far  as 
calculating  weapons  requirements  is  con- 
cerned. Instead  of  basing  Its  estimates  di- 
rectly on  results  obtained  from  atmospheric 
testing,  it  must  now  extrapolate  the  results 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions  or  use 
laboratory  and  mathematical  models. 

Pressures.  The  endless  technological  one- 
upmanship  of  the  cold  war  adds  constant 
pressure  for  results  on  Sandla's  8,200-mem- 
ber  work  force.  This  Includes  a  graduate  tech- 
nical staff  of  2,226  engineers  and  other  scien- 
tists and  1,774  technicians.  The  rest  are  ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

In  addition  to  its  work  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Sandla  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of  non- 
weapons  government  projects.  They  include: 
Providing  technical  direction  for  the  AECs 
program  to  develop  radlolsotope-powered  sys- 
tems for  space  missions.  Currently,  lab  per- 
sonnel are  exploring  safety  factors  of  Snap 
(Systems  for  Nuclear  Auxiliary  Power)  for 
use  In  space  vehicles. 

Developing  logic  systems  for  the  Air  Force's 
Vela  satellites,  orbited  to  monitor  nuclear 
exploalona  in  space.  It  has  also  developed 
an  Unmanned  Seismic  Observatory  (USO>. 
capable  of  operating  underground  for  120 
days  at  a  stretch,  to  detect  underground  nu- 
clear tests. 

Studying  cratering  and  alrblast  effects  in 
Plowshare,  the  AECs  program  for  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  explosions. 
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These  weapons  and  non-weapons  projects 
mean  pressing  the  frontiers  of  science  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  And  they  mean  also 
that  Sandla  is  constantly  Influencing  its  in- 
dustrial contractors  to  adopt  new  techniques 
and  ever-rising  quality  control  standards. 

Applications.  For  example,  an  urgent  in- 
dustry need  for  dust-free  rooms  in  which  to 
make  microminiaturized  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic components  led  Sandla  to  develop  a 
new  type  of  "clean  room."  This  uses  the 
laminar  flow  principle — air  wafted  In  flat 
layers  through  a  filtered  celling  and  out 
through  a  grilled  floor.  About  300  rooms  and 
50,000  work  stations  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple now  exist  in  the  U.S. 

Two  future  spin-off  prospects  are  also 
linked  to  computers.  One  is  a  technique  for 
producing  animated  color  movies  by  photo- 
graphing the  computer  output,  displayed  as 
a  picture  on  3.  conventional  cathode  ray 
screen,  while  flipping  a  color  wheel  Inside  the 
movie  camera.  The  second  is  Vista  (for  Ver- 
bal Information  Storage  and  Text  Analysis), 
in  an  experimental  program  In  Fortran  com- 
puter language  for  quick  references  in  a 
mass  of  documents. 

Priorities.  In  p.itentlng  new  developments, 
the  AEC  has  first  crack  at  Sandla  discoveries. 
AECs  normal  policy  is  to  patent  an  Item  only 
if  it  sees  a  future  need  to  use  the  item  itself. 
Western  Electric  has  rights  next  in  line  to 
the  AEC  but,  says  a  Sandla  spokesman, 
"they've  never  exercised  it." 

Third  down  the  list  is  the  inventor  him- 
self, and  several  at  Sandla  have  taken  the 
opportunity.  In  addition,  AEC-patented  de- 
vices may  be  manufactured  under  royalty- 
free,  non-exclusive,  revocable  licenses.  Under 
this  clause,  for  example.  Rolamlte  Inventor 
Donald  F.  Wilkes  has  left  Sandia  and  is  now 
In  business  as  vice-president  of  Rolamlte 
Technology,  Inc.,  of  Albuquerque  and  San 
Francisco. 

Hornbeck  says  frankly  that  Sandia  Is  striv- 
ing for  the  same  reputation  for  excellence 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. Now  49,  Hornbeck  joined  Bell  Labs 
as  research  physicist  in  1946,  rising  to  become 
president  of  Bellcomm.  Inc..  In  1962.  He  has 
been  president  of  Sandia  since  Oct.  1,  1966. 
"I  have  a  very  healthy  respect  for  the  need  for 
exploratroy  research  and  development — good, 
solid  science  and  technology."  he  says.  "It 
may  not  be  spectacular  as  long  as  it's  good — 
useful  ■' 

Goals.  A  Bell-style  loose  rein  is  the  key  to 
Sandla's  handling  of  its  research  staff,  which 
Includes  nearly  300  Ph.D.s.  The  most  crea- 
tive ones,  about  15';  of  the  total,  are  given 
great  work  freedom,  says  Thomas  B.  Cook, 
vice-president  for  research.  The  others  are 
set  In  "critical  groupings"  of  common  In- 
terest. 

"In  a  way,  the  strength  of  a  place  like  this, 
as  opposed  to  university,  comes  about  by 
those  groupings,"  Cook  says. 

On  the  outlook  for  Sandla's  research, 
Hornbeck  compares  the  prospects  with  those 
of  Bell  Labs. 

"I  don't  think  there  Is  a  much  more  pro- 
ductive outfit  (than  Bell)  on  earth,"  he  says. 
"I  think  Sandla  Is  approaching  that  class." 


GOVERNOR  BURNS  ADDRESSES  THE 
442D  VETERANS   CLUB 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  World  War  n  as  a 
member  of  the  442d  Infantry  Regimental 
Combat  Team  in  Prance  and  Italy. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  442d  Vet- 
erans Club  made  up  of  survi\dng  mem- 
bers of  that  unit  was  observed  in  Hono- 
lulu on  Saturday,  March  23,  1968,  C3ov. 
John  A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  on  this  occasion.  If  there 
are  no  objections,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns.  Betohe  the 
442d  Veterans  Club.  25th  Anniversary 
Banquet,  Ilikai  Hotel,  March  23.  1968 
It  is  a  singular  honor  and  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  of  the  442d  Veterans  Club 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  an  honorary 
member,  and  with  your  wives  and  guests. 
I  know  that  all  Hawaii  takes  great  pride 
in  the  many  accomplishments  you  of  the 
442d  have  made  in  the  two-and-a-half  dec- 
ades since  your  combat  team  was  organized. 
"JTou  know,  of  course,  that  I  take  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pride  in  your  achievements — 
both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals. 
One  of  your  number  today  occupies  an  im- 
portant seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Is  a  leader  in  developing  our  national  goals 
and  policies. 

Many  of  you  have  attained  high  success 
in  other  areas  of  government  activity,  in  the 
professions  and  In  countless  other  callings. 

Your  post-war  record  Is  Indeed  as  illus- 
trious as  your  impressive  wartime  achieve- 
ments. 

There  has  been  much  water  passed  under 
the  bridge  since  that  day  in  1943  when  you 
marched  off  to  war. 

Hawaii  has  changed  almost  unbelievably 
in  many  ways  since  then — In  our  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  life  of  our  Islands. 

You  have  been  a  forceful  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  these  changes — changes  that  have 
brought  about  a  better  society  for  your  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  In. 

It's  been  a  long  time;  and  I  know  where 
your  hearts  are  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
They  are  25  years  and  9,000  miles  away,  in 
Italian  towns  whose  names  I  can  hardly 
pronounce:  Montemarano.  Castelvetere, 
Chlusano,  Civitavecchia,  Cassino,  and  the 
Arno  River.  Your  memories  go  back  to  French 
towns  and  German  towns  and  to  the  Jungles 
of  Burma  and  other  areas  of  the  Par  East. 
The  hazardous  trials  of  that  faraway  war 
have  faded  with  time,  but  I  am  sure  you 
remember  little  things,  and  the  strange 
places  and  faces  of  Europe  of  1943. 

Your  hearts  and  minds  also  go  back  to  a 
Hawaii  of  1942  which  now  seems  incredible 
for  the  injustices  your  parents  and  your- 
selves were  subjected  to  after  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  you  recall  the  thrill  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  declaration  permit- 
ting you  to  sen'e  In  the  Army  of  the  nation 
which  distrusted  you,  but  which  you  loved. 
How  ironic  It  Is  that  you  had  to  plead  for 
your  right  to  defend  your  own  country. 

You  remember  the  strangeness  and  diffi- 
culty of  military  basic  training.  You  remem- 
ber the  ship  which  took  you  to  the  West 
Coast;  the  train  ride  to  Camp  Shelby.  Mis- 
sissippi; the  ocean  voyage  to  Salerno,  the 
landings,  and  the  first  blood  shed  by  the 
100th  Battalion. 

You  remember  Sergeant  Joseph  Shlgeo 
Takata  of  Waialua,  Oahu,  killed  by  mortor 
shrapnel  at  a  bend  of  a  muddy  mountain 
road  near  Chlusano.  He  was  the  first  of  your 
magnificent  organization  to  give  his  life  for 
the  United  States. 

You  remember  Private  Kelchl  Tanaka, 
born  In  Walmanalo.  He  was  the  second  to 
die  on  that  first  day  of  battle  for  Hawaii's 
Nisei.  He  was  killed  by  a  German  88-mil- 
limeter shell. 

It  is  wholesome  that  we  remember  the 
dead,  particularly  those  who  freely  gave  the 
sublime  gift  of  their  young  lives  to  our  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  need. 

During  another  trying  period  In  our  his- 
tory, when  our  Nation  stood  divided  in  open 
warfare.  President  Lincoln  aptly  described 
our  reverence  for  those  victims  of  all  battles 
in  all  wars.  He  said:  "It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced." 

It  is  our  tragedy  today  that  the  work  of 
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the  Takatas  and  the  Tanakas  remains  un- 
flnUhed.  It  is  a  deep  personal  sorrow  for  me. 
and  for  many  others  in  our  State,  that  our 
voung  men  still  die  on  foreign  battlefields, 
that  there  Is  still  so  much  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  for  so  many  people  throughout  the 
world.  .      , 

Today  It  is  Vietnam,  described  in  one  book 
as  "one  of  the  most  controversial,  compli- 
cated and  confusing  foreign  policy  Issues 
ever  to  face  the  United  States." 

But  despite  all  the  controversy,  confusion 
and  complications,  one  thing  is  clear  to  me. 
and  to  millions  of  others.  It  is  what  President 
Johnson  has  repeatedly  and  patiently  ex- 
plained, after  the  most  searching  examina- 
tions of  conscience  and  the  most  diligent, 
and  exhaustive  study. 

In  Vietnam,  we  fight  a  bitter  struggle  that 
Is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  you  fought 
and  won  more  than  two  decades  ago  in 
Europe. 

We  fight  in  defense  of  a  people  who  seek 
to  preserve  thir  own  way  of  life  and  their  own 
Ideas  of  governmental  freedom  against  those 
who  would  fit  them  into  the  totalitarian 
mold. 

We  flght  becauEC  we  gave  our  solemn  na- 
tional pledge  to  support  the  freedom  of  those 
people. 

When  we  gave  that  pledge,  we  did  not 
say,   "until    the   cost   becomes   too   high." 

We  did  not  say  that  our  promise  Is  good 
only  until  the  going  gets  rough. 

We  pledged  that  we  would  support  our 
allies  through  all  hardship  and  conflict,  and 
even  though  that  pledge  was  given  by  our 
predecessors,  we  honor  it  because  It  Is  the 
pledge  of  our  Nation  and  our  people. 

Now  the  going  is  very  rough — the  cost  is 
very  high— and  the  eyes  of  all  Asia  and. 
Indeed,  all  the  world  are  upon  us  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  will  keep  our  word. 

There  are  honest  and  conscientious  men 
In  our  Nation  who  believe  that  the  policies 
of  our  President  are  wrong — that  we  should 
back  out  in  the  face  of  the  rough  going  and 
leave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies. 

I  beUeve  that  is  a  short-sighted  view,  and 
I  also  believe  It  Is  an  Inhimiane  view.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  millions  of  Americans  stand 
solidly  In  support  of  President  Johnson  to 
carry  on  in  this  conflict  until  an  honorable 
and  acceptable  peace  can  be  secured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  oourre  would 
be  unthinkable  and  immensely  uagic. 

I  share  the  confidence  of  President  John- 
son in  our  Nation  and  In  our  people  that  we 
win  keep  the  faith  with  our  friends  and 
do  our  utmost  to  protect  them  from  their 
enemies  and  our  enemies. 

But  now.  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to 
Hawaii  again— the  Hawaii  we  have  built  to- 
gether. . 

We  have  spoken  of  the  gains  achieved  by 
all  our  people  since  the  time  when  you  went 
off  to  war,  and  they  are  tremendous. 

I  think  it  Is  well  for  us  to  consider  where 
we  are  and  where  we  go  from  here. 

We  can  and  we  should  take  pride  in  our 
progress  to  this  point. 

In  many  significant  ways,  our  State  is 
among  the  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

In  spite  of  a  few  allegedly  exclusive  social 
clubs,  we  now  enjoy  a  society  In  which  all 
elements  are  free  to  participate  as  they 
please. 

We  have  established  an  atmosphere  in  our 
economic  life  that  has  encouraged  invest- 
ment without  discouraging  or  In  any  way 
hampering  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

As  a  result,  more  of  our  people  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter life  than  ever  before,  and  we  are  doing 
more  to  assist  the  underprivileged  than  ever 
before  In  our  history. 

Our  destiny  as  a  meeting  place  between 
East  and  West  and  as  a  center  of  culture  and 
learning  and  of  commerce  In  the  Pacific  has 
been  recognized  widely  both  nationally  and 
Internationally. 


As  you  know,  I  feel  very  strongly  about  our 
East  West  function— I  do  dislike  the  word 
"image"— and  I  feel  that  any  move  dimin- 
ishing that  function  Is  a  mistake. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  opposed  measures 
that  would  restrict  or  label  our  visitors  or 
put  a  price  tag  on  our  Aloha. 

For  that  reason,  too,  I  vetoed  a  bill  to 
triple  the  tuition  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii for  non-resident  students. 

My  interest  was  primarily  In  the  welfare 
and  the  education  of  our  own  students  of  lo- 
cal origin. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  great 
university,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  Impede 
our  effort  bv  the  erection  of  barriers  that  are 
really  the  mark  of  penny-pinching  provin- 
cialism. 

We  must  always  remember  that  we  are 
setting  the  stage  for  the  future,  and  we  must 
set  It  as  best  we  know  how. 

In  three  relatlvelv  short  decades,  we  have 
brought  Hawaii  from  the  status  of  a  social, 
political  and  economic  oligarchy  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  achievement  of  a  vigorous 
and  dvnamlc  people,  equipped  with  a  back- 
ground of  culture,  knowledge  and  human  un- 
derstanding unrivaled  anywhere  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Can  we  doubt  that  the  coming  years  will 
see  equallv  profound  changes? 

Certainlv  we  must  afford  our  coming  gen- 
erations the  best  opportunity  available. 

Already,  we  know  that  we  in  Hawaii  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
future  developments  in  oceanography  and 
space. 

Alreadv.  we  know  that  we  have  the  poten- 
tial of  ijecoming  a  cultural  Athens  and  a 
commercial   Venice  of   the  Pacific. 

We  know  that  our  young  people  of  today 
have  broader  horizons,  higher  ambitions  than 

ever  before. 

It  is  for  us  to  discover  those  ambitions 
and  those  desires  so  that  we  may  direct  and 
implement  them  into  the  paths  of  progress. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  you  accepted  the 
challenge  to  fight  for  a  Nation  which,  al- 
though it  was  your  nation,  had  offered  you 

little. 

You  have  today  realized  the  rewards  of 
that  effort  for  yourselves  and  your  children. 

I  know  you  will  also  accept  the  challenge 
that  confronts  us  all  today— of  continuing 
the  building  process  and  setting  the  stage  for 
a  future  in  which  all  the  people  of  Hawaii 
realize  the  rewards  our  destiny  has  in  store. 

Mahalo. 


made  by  our  forefathers.  It  remains  for 
us  to  renew  our  Nation's  longstanding 
faith  in  the  equality  and  the  rights  of 
men.  I  urge  the  Senate  again  to  ratify 
the  Human  Rights  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Genocide.  By  so  doing,  we  will  give  con- 
crete meaning  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  to  which  we  have 
been  committed  .since  1948. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  GIVE 
CONCRETE  MEANING  TO  UNIVER- 
SAL DECLARATION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  192 
years  ago  a  document  which  put  dread 
in  the  hearts  of  all  tyrants  was  conceived 
and  written  on  these  shores.  This  Decla- 
ration proclaimed  that  •'all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
"Shts." 

Such  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  which  this  country  was  founded. 
But  our  forefathers  soon  learned  that 
words  were  not  enough.  It  is  never  suffi- 
cient merely  to  talk  about  equality  and 
rights.  For  no  matter  how  eloquent  our 
speech,  we  must  back  up  our  words  with 

action.  .   ,.  ,  .    v. 

Having  declared  their  belief  in  human 
equality  and  fundamental  rights,  our 
Founding  Fathers  backed  up  their  words 
with  deeds.  The  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  translated  into  law 
in  our  Constitution 

Now  it  falls  to  us,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  renew  the  commitment 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA 
LEGISLATURE  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
OUR  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
rising  tempo  of  political  developments 
and  the  inten.sity  of  the  noisy  dissent  as 
we  move  into  this  campaign  year 
may  seem  to  suggest  that  the  American 
people  do  not  support  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma, 
I  know  that  the  great  majority  do  stand 
firmly  behind  our  President  and  our 
fighting  men. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Members  to 
the  identical  resolutions  adopted  last 
week  by  each  house  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature.  They  were  srwnsorcd  by  all 
48  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Senate  and 
by  nearly  one-half  of  the  99  members  of 
the  house.  The  vote  in  each  house  was 
unanimous. 

The  resolutions  express  strong  .sup- 
port for  our  present  policy  and  ur«c  that 
it  be  followed  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion,  and  they  express  "confidence 
and  support  for  President  John.son  and 
the  U.S.  militarj-  and  civilian  forces  m 
their  valorous  effort  in  the  preservation 
of  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  these  res- 
olutions truly  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  Oklahomans  in  urging 
steadfast  support  rather  than  extreme 
military'  action  or  withdrawal  for  "peace 
at  any  price." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  79 
Resolution  expressing  confidence  In  and  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  militarv  and  civilian  forces  in  Viet- 
nam: recommending  the  continuation  of 
military  operations  through  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion;  and  directing  distri- 
bution 

Whereas,  this  Nation,  iis  the  leader  of  the 
"free  world."  is  presently  being  called  on 
to  commit  military  supplies  and  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  for  the  prevention  of 
world   Communist   domination;    and 

Whereas.  Communist  aggression  in  this 
small  country  or  In  any  country  cannot  and 
should  not  be  tolerated;  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  presently  being  pur- 
sued m  Vietnam  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  mlUtary  and  civilian  forces  appears 
to  be  the  only  plausible  approach  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  Interest  and  the 
interest  of  all  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  pollcv  of  military  operations 
should  be  followed  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  Militarv  and  Civilian  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam deserve  and  should  have  the  undivided 
support  of  all. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
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of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first  Okla. 
homa  Legislature : 

Section  1.  The  Senate  of  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  Thlrty-flrst  Oklahoma  Legislature 
does  hereby  express  confidence  In  and  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  Military  and  Civilian  Forces  In  their 
valorous  effort  in  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, and  does  hereby  recommend  that  this 
policy  be  pursued  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  US.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  20th  day  of 
March.  1968 

Clem  McSpadden. 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 

House  Resolution  623 
Resolution  expressing  confidence  in  and  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  military  and  civilian  forces  in  Viet 
Nam;    recommending  the   continuation   of 
military  operations  through  to  an  honor- 
able fopclusion:  and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  this  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"free  world",  is  presently  being  called  on  to 
commit  military  supplies  and   fighting  men 
in  Viet  Nam  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  for  the  prevention  of 
world  Communist  domination;  and 

Whereas.  Communist  aggression  in  this 
small  country  or  in  any  country  cannot  and 
should  not  be  tolerated:  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  presently  being  pursued 
in  Viet  Nam  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  military  and  civilian  forces  appears  to  be 
the  only  plausible  approach  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  interest  and  the  interest 
of  all  the  free  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  military  operations 
should  be  followed  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion;  and 

Whereas.  President  Johnson,  and  the 
United  States  Military  and  Civilian  forces  in 
Viet  Nam  deserve  and  should  have  the  un- 
divided support  of  all. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  second  session  (»f 
the  thirty-first  Oklahoma  Legislature: 

Section  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first  Okla- 
homa Legislature  does  hereby  express  con- 
fidence in  and  support  for  President  Johnson 
and  the  United  States  Military  and  Civilian 
forces  in  their  valorous  effort  in  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  and  does  hereby  recom- 
mend that  this  policy  be  pursued  through  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation. 


RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
BACKS  MONTOYA  BILL  FOR  PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUGS  UNDER  MEDI- 
CARE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  our 
elderly  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  joining  in  support  of  my  bill 
to  place  prescription  and  certain  non- 
prescription drugs  under  medicare.  They 
are  aware  that  for  too  long  thousands 
of  them  have  had  to  bear  the  crushing 
cost  of  expensive  drugs  without  any  out- 
side assistance.  Many  of  these  people 
have  individually  had  to  pay  hundreds 
of  dollars  each  year  for  essential  medi- 
cines while  struggling  to  exist  on  meager, 
fixed  incomes. 


My  bUl.  S.  2936,  will  provide  the  elder- 
ly of  our  country  with  long  overdue  relief 
from  their  unbearable  prescription  drug 
expenses  by  extending  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  medicare  to  cover  reimburse- 
ment for  prescription  drug  expenses. 
Organizations  representing  more  than 
18.300.000  individuals  have  endorsed  the 
proposed  legislation.  Now  another,  recog- 
nizing the  needs  and  interests  of  all 
elderly  Americans  as  well  as  its  members, 
has  come  forward  in  support.  The  Retired 
Officers  Association,  representing  100,- 
000  members  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
moved  into  the  ranks  of  these  responsi- 
ble and  aware  groups. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Col.  James  W.  Chapman,  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation, supporting  S.  2936,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retired  Officers  Association. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  22. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  M  Montoya. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  On  behalf  of  the 
Retired  Officers  .Association  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  introducing  S.  2936.  the  Montoya 
Prescription  Drug  Bill.  We  pledge  our  sup- 
port to  you  and  your  cosponsors  in  behalf  of 
this  measure. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide  a  much- 
needed  benefit  to  the  aged  of  this  country  by 
providing  for  80':  reimbursement  of  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  above  the  deductible 
amount  of  $25.00.  Presently,  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs  Is  an  onerous  and  often  in- 
tolerable burden  on  the  elderly  of  this  coun- 
try who.  while  living  on  fixed  and  usually 
insufficient  incomes,  must  expend  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  on  life  saving  prescription 
drugs. 

The  Retired  Officers  .'Vssoclatlon  represents 
approximately  100,000  members  from  every 
state  in  union.  It  Is  a  fast  growing  non- 
profit war  veterans  group  which  has  served 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  mow  ESSA)  and  Public 
Health  Service  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  is 
dedicated  to  doing  something  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  military  retirees. 

Thank   you   again   for   Introducing   a   bill 
which  will   provide  our  aged  a  measure  of 
assistance  toward  meeting  their  catastrophic 
prescription  drug  expenses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  W.  Chapman, 
Colonel.     USAF.     Retired,    Legislative 
Counsel. 


THE  SINGLE  UNIT  TRAIN  EN- 
HANCES COALS  ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS   IN    THE    MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  a  State  whose  economy  is  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  a  vigorous  coal 
industry,  the  continued  upturn  in  de- 
mand for  this  fuel  is  a  most  welcome 
economic  indicator. 

The  current  increase  in  output,  and 
the  long-term  prospects  for  the  use  of 
more  coal,  will  assure  steady  employ- 
ment for  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
skilled  technicians  and  other  personnel 
at  West  Virginia's  mines. 

More  than  that,  it  will  provide  steady 
work  for  our  railroaders,  suppliers, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  other 
businesses  that  serve  the  coal  industry 
and  mining  communities. 


West  Virginia's  economic  problems  will 
not  be  resolved  overnight  through  coal's 
resurgence,  but  the  outlook  is  certainly 
much  more  promising  than  it  was  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Entering  the  present  decade.  West  Vir- 
ginia's coal  industi-y — though  maintain- 
ing a  firm  hold  as  number  one  in  the 
Nation — was  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of 
distressing  decline. 

From  a  high  of  146  million  tons  in 
1947,  output  seesawed  through  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  until  by  1960  pi'O- 
duction  had  dipped  to  less  than  119  mil- 
lion tons.  The  next  year  marked  a  further 
decline  to  113  million  tons,  after  which 
new  life  finally  took  hold. 

From  that  time,  the  upward  spiral  has 
continued. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1967  indicate  a 
total  output  of  153  million  tons  in  West 
Virginia. 

America's  instatiable  appetite  for  elec- 
tric power  is  the  obvious  reason  for  the 
substantial  gains  in  coal  demand;  yet, 
without  the  industry's  continued  progress 
toward  more  efficient  mining,  coal  could 
not  compete  with  other  fuels  in  many  of 
the  power  markets  it  now  serves. 

And  mechanization  and  modernization 
of  the  mines  have  been  accompanied  by 
another  innovation  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  as  an  invaluable  ally  in  coal's 
revival. 

This  is  the  unit  train  system  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  1961  the  unit  train  was  hardly  more 
than  a  hope  for  more  favorable  trans- 
portation rates  between  tipple  and  cus- 
tomer. Today  it  carries  30  to  35  percent 
of  all  the  coal  used  by  our  mine's  best 
customer,  the  electric  utilities. 

During  the  days  of  early  experimenta- 
tion with  the  unit  train,  I  met  frequently 
with  representatives  of  coal,  railroads, 
and  electric  power  companies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  to  get  this  "coal 
express"  moving  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  almost  6  years  ago.  In  late  June 
of  1962,  that  I  wrote  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  urging  that,  as 
coal  express  trains  were  developed,  rate 
reductions  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  speedily  as  possible.  I  told  the 
ICC  that  it  was  conceivable  that  a  re- 
duction of  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the 
normal  freight  rate  for  coal  moving  from 
the  Appalachians  into  east  coast  mar- 
kets could  be  achieved  through  the  in- 
creased efficiency  that  would  come  with 
trains  filled  at  a  single  gathering  place 
and  bound  for  a  single  stockpile. 

I  could  not  have  been  more  optimistic 
about  the  savings  to  be  realized  through 
the  use  of  integral  trains. 

Actually,  a  little  more  than  a  year  from 
the  date  of  my  letter  the  freight  rate  on 
solid  train  loads  over  this  distance  had 
been  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-third, 
a  bargain  that  has  had  dramatic  results 
for  both  the  coal  and  the  railroad  indus- 
tries. And  coal  was  moving  in  trainload 
lots  from  West  Virginia  into  Chicago  and 
the  South  as  well  as  to  metropolitan 
areas  up  and  down  the  east  coast. 

The  unit  train  has  come  a  long  way  In 
the  past  6  years  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
service  will  be  accelerated  as  demand  for 
electricity  continues  to  rise.  The  lower 
freight  rates,  which  unit  trains  make 
possible,  are  already  estimated  to  rep- 
resent a  savings  of  $100  million  a  year 


to  the  utility  industry  and  the  economies 
will  be  compounded  as  this  modern  con- 
cept of  bulk  transportation  comes  into 
wider  use. 

New  mines  and  new  powerplants  are 
being  designed  to  fill  and  empty  100-ton 
cars  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  thus  reduc- 
ing turnaround  time  to  a  minimum. 
Synchronized  motive  power  moves  the 
heavy  cargo  over  mountain  routes  in  re- 
markable time.  This  shuttle  service  is 
operated  on  precision  schedules. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Senate  some 
examples  of  the  use  of  unit  trains.  Prom 
two  mines  near  Blacksville  in  Monon- 
galia Coimty  the  Corusolidation  Coal  Co. 
will  ship  4  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
to  supply  a  new  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
powerplant  in  Monroe.  Mich.  Rapid 
transit  trains  will  operate  on  a  72-hour 
schedule  for  the  720-mile  round  trip. 

Within  the  next  16  months,  four  new 
Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp.  mines  will 
go  into  full  operation  in  West  Virginia. 
One  of  these,  located  in  Boone  County, 
will  ship  its  entire  1.7 -million-ton  yearly 
output  by  unit  train. 

Even  more  spectacular  is  the  868-mile 
trip  from  the  Consol  Loveridge  Mine  near 
Fairview  in  Marion  County  to  Bow,  N.H. 
A  unit  train  loaded  with  9,500  tons  of 
West  Virginia  coal  arrives  every  6  days 
loaded  with  fuel  for  boilers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Public  Service  Co.  A  second 
train  is  scheduled  to  begin  deliveries  in 
April  in  order  to  assure  delivery  of  about 
1  million  tons  annually. 

Each  unit  train  that  goes  into  opera- 
tion at  a  West  Virginia  mine  is  cause 
for  celebration,  for  it  represents  more 
dollars  coming  into  our  State  to  be  used 
in  pay  envelopes,  for  State  and  local  tax 
revenues,  and  as  profits  that  bring  new- 
business  and  expanded  investments.  It 
means  more  business  up  and  down  the 

line. 

To  utilities  within  a  wide  perimeter  of 
mining  areas,  the  carloads  of  coal  mov- 
ing swiftly  into  distant  generating  sta- 
tions should  prompt  a  close  analysis  of 
fuel  costs  based  upon  long-range  reserves. 
It  should  be  noted  that  West  Virginia 
has  in  excess  of  60  billion  tons  of  re- 
coverable reserves — more  than  eight 
times  the  total  amount  extracted  to  date. 

The  unit  train  should  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  but  also  as  a 
herald  of  the  future— a  way  for  utility 
companies  to  continue  to  provide  their 
customers  w  ith  the  mosit  economical  elec- 
tric service  possible. 


SYRACUSE  BUSINESS  PLEDGES 
HOUSING  AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  described  in  these  pages  the 
activities  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  in  providing  technical  assistance 
to  the  communities  of  New  York  State 
applying  for  and  conducting  urban  re- 
newal projects.  On  its  own  initiative, 
Niagara  Mohawk  had  put  together  a  set 
of  detailed  materials  and  a  Community 
Development  Services  group  to  help  the 
communities  it  serves  to  take  advantage 
of  this  Federal  program. 

This  kind  of  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment and  economic  stability  of  its  mar- 
ket area  makes  sound  business  sense  and 
stems,  as  well,  from  Important  moral  and 
social  motivations. 


Niagara  Mohawk  has  now  spearheaded 
another  business  effort,  this  time  in  the 
Syracuse  area,  to  establish  a  Syracuse 
community  development  housing  corpo- 
ration. This  corporation  would  be  funded 
by  private  loans  from  the  coiTwrations 
involved  and  would  also  receive  grants 
from  a  variety  of  other  private  sources. 
Once  again,  the  idea  is  for  business  to 
come  together  to  assist  the  community 
through  the  provision  of  seed  money  and 
technical  assistance  to  take  advantage 
of  important  Federal  programs.  The  pro- 
posed corporation  would  be  particularly 
active  in  aiding  nonprofit  housing  spon- 
sors seeking  funds  under  the  FHA  221 
id>  '3  I  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle describing  this  new  private  industry 
effort,  published  in  the  Syracuse  Post 
Standard  of  Pebruaiy  14,  1968,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From    the   Svracu.se    (NY.i    Post-Standard, 

Feb.  14.  19681 
Industry     Pledges     Housing     Aid — $600,000 
"Seed"  Expected 
(By  Dorothy  Newer) 
The  pledge  of  private  industry  In  Syracu.'^e 
to  give  laiancial  aid  to  construction  and  re- 
habilitation   of    low    and    nuxierate    income 
housing  was  announced   yesterday  by   Earle 
J.    Machold.    president    of    Niagara    Moh.iwk 
Power  Corp. 

About  $600,000  is  anticipated  in  grants  suid 
loans  to  establish  a  non-protit  revolving  de- 
velopment fund  for  the  purpose  of  building 
good  new  housing  at  low  rentals  The  money 
will  be  used  as  "seed  money"  and  interim 
financing  to  help  fill  the  community  need  for 
new  units  and  the  replacement  of  sub- 
standard ones 

The  beginning  of  the  private  assistance 
program — tentatively  to  be  called  tlie  Syra- 
cuse Community  Development  Housing 
Corp. — was  revealed  yesterday  at  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  tiie  Niagara  Mohawk  presi- 
dent, the  Metropolitan  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  hailed  the  devel- 
opment as  a  major  economic  step  in  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  In  Syracu.se 
and  as  outstanding  example  of  team  etTorl 
between  government  and  private  enterprise. 
The  "seed  money"  fund.  John  Searles. 
executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Association,  said,  would  enable  the 
addition  of  100  units  a  year  through  reha- 
bilitation of  sub-itand.ard  housing  and  300 
units  a  year  through  the  construction  of 
new  houses. 

Development  funds  will  be  used  directly 
by  the  corporation  and  to  fill  the  interim 
financing  needs  of  non-profit  developers.  It 
also  will  serve  as  a  land  bank  to  hold  proper- 
ty until  it  Is  ready  for  development. 
'  Executives  of  14  large  Syracuse  businesses 
and  industries  were  invited  Monday  by 
Machold  to  a  luncheon  at  Hotel  Syracuse 
at  which  the  plan  for  a  private  enterprise 
housing  corporation  was  presented.  Repre- 
sentatives of  government,  charitable  founda- 
tions, the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Syr- 
acuse, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  MDA. 
In  addition  to  power  company  officials,  also 
were  present. 

Machold  said  yesterday  that  as  a  result  of 
the  luncheon  meeting  he  Is  convinced  the 
raising  of  the  necessary  funds  "can  readily 
be  accomplished,"  Those  present,  he  indi- 
cated, unanimously  agreed  the  need  was 
urgent  and  solicitation  of  funds  should  get 
underway  immediately. 

It  Is  anticipated  the  needed  financing  will 
Include  about  $500,000  in  private  loans  from 


corporations   and   about   $100,000   in   grants 
from  various  sources 

The  loans.  Searles  said,  would  be  low-In- 
terest bearing  and  repayment  should  be  pos- 
sible in  about  a  4-year  period  The  sum  of 
$17,500  per  year  has  been  set  as  an  annual 
salary  for  a  professional  director  of  the 
corporation. 

Plans  for  the  solicitation  of  loans  from 
business  and  industry  have  not  been  com- 
pleted but  those  present  at  the  luncheon  are 
expected  to  act  as  a  nucleus,  it  was  Indicated. 
In  Its  final  form,  the  new  housing  corpora- 
tion will  include  provisions  for  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  neighborhood  groups  in  Us 
planning  functions. 

The  "seed  money"  program  was  actually 
sparked  last  Dec  12  at  a  dinner  meeting  at 
Hotel  Syracuse  Cotintry  House  spon.sored  by 
MD.'\  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  that 
time,  repre.sentatives  of  ACTION-Housing. 
Inc  .  a  similar  private  enterprise  development 
corporation,  described  Us  contribution  to 
housing  In  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Although  similar  programs  are  underway 
in  Cleveland,  Rochester  and  St  Louis,  the 
Syracuse  corporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pioneering  community  ctTort  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing 

In  his  talk  yesterday.  Walsh  said  this  year 
through  the  Mulberry  Square  Development. 
Toomey-.'\bbott  Towers  and  other  large-scale 
developments,  some  1,247  new  housing  unlus 
would  be  added  to  the  city's  supply,  plus  re- 
habilitated units  through  various  non-profit 
groups 

The  city,  he  said,  also  has  a  federal  ap- 
plication pending  for  a  :i94-unit  project, 
mostly  for  the  elderly  Despite  this,  he  indi- 
cated, the  need  lor  additional  housing  and 
replacement  of  deteriorated  units  is  urgent 
The  14  representatives  of  private  enten^rise 
present  at  the  luncheon  on  'lue'day  tlie 
"incorporators"  of  .Syracuse  Community 
Housing  Development  Corp.— include: 

William  Bynum.  Carrier  Corporation: 
James  R.  Donnelley  and  Gilbert  E  Dwyer. 
General  Electric  Co;  Edmund  Fallon.  Ag- 
way  Inc.  and  Earle  R.  Holllngs.  Sears  Roebuck 
i:  Co 

Also  E  Winston  Rodermer.  E.  W.  Edwards 
&  Son;  Chancellor  William  P  Tolley.  Syni- 
cuse  University;  Morns  Weedon.  Bristol  Lab- 
oratories: John  D  Williams.  Lipe-RoUway 
Corp;  Chris  J  Witting.  Crouse-Hinds  Co  ;  W 
Niver  Wynkoop.  First  Trust  iS;  Deposit  Co. 

Speaking  of  the  cc)rporatlon.  Machold  said: 
"It  IS  not  a  panacea—  it  won't  do  every- 
thing—and   we   realize  this" 


DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill  which  would  give  this  coun- 
try's dairy  farmers  protection  against 
unchecked  imports  of  dairy  products. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
dairy  farmers  have  not  been  sharing  in 
the  economy's  prosperity.  There  are 
many  cau.ses  for  this,  and  no  one  bill 
would  solve  all  the  problems  in  any 
industry. 

However,  there  is  wide  support  for 
legislation  curbing  dairy  product  im- 
ports in  the  Senate,  and  dairy  farmers 
over  the  Nation  are  united  in  support  of 
such  legislation. 

The  bill  sets  realistic  quotas  and  al- 
lows foreign  exports  a  share  of  our  mar- 
ket. It  sets  quotas  based  on  i^ast  ship- 
ments. It  allows  importers  to  know  what 
share  of  our  market  they  can  expect 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  dairy  farm- 
ers to  plan  production,  knowing  that 
they  will  not  have  to  compete  with  un- 
checked dairy  product  imports. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  system 
of  setting  quotas  under  section  22  has 
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been  marred  by  a  long  history  of  re- 
peated and  flagrant  evasion  of  dairy 
product  Import  quotas.  We  have  seen 
importers  develop  new  products  to  evade 
quotas  on  specific  products. 

Imports  got  completely  out  of  hand  in 
1966,  particularly  with  respect  to  but- 
ter-oil-sugar mixtures,  Colby  cheese,  and 
frozen  cream.  Not  only  did  this  cause  a 
loss  of  income  to  American  dairy  farm- 
ers, but  the  total  1966  imports  added 
some  $29  million  of  unnecessary  cost  of 
the  support  program.  Imports  continued 
to  climb  in  1967  until  controls  were  ap- 
plied In  July  of  1967,  and  adding  S131.- 
177,198  to  the  support  program. 

Now  it  seems  that  a  recent  decision  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that 
evaporated  milk  is  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  Import  Milk  Act  means  that  im- 
porters again  are  able  to  turn  their  sur- 
plus milk  into  evaporated  milk  and 
cream  and  ship  unlimited  quantities  into 
this  country.  Both  evaporated  milk  and 
cream  and  condensed  milk  and  cream 
were  left  out  of  the  import  quotas  estab- 
lished last  July  1,  thus  leaving  the  way 
open  for  another  evasion  fiasco. 

Again,  the  import  barriers  are  knocked 
down.  Dairy  farmers  are  getting  tired 
of  paper  gestures  being  used  to  discour- 
age Congress  from  enacting  import  con- 
trols. 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  asking  us  to  stop 
all  imports.  Countries  still  could  ship  in 
the  average  amount  of  butterfat  and 
nonfat  milk*  solids  shipped  in  from  1961 
through  1965  and  the  quotas  would  be  in- 
creased as  our  domestic  market  grows. 
This  woufe  give  foreign  countries  a  part 
of  our  market,  yet  give  our  own  fanners 
adequate  and  permanent  protection  also. 
These  imports  from  foreign  countries 
have  been  heavily  subsidized  and  our 
dairy  farmers  just  cannot  compete  with 
such  products. 

Other  countries  have  for  many  years 
controlled  their  imports,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect their  own  industries,  but  also  to  con- 
serve their  own  balance  of  payments 
positions  and  they  cannot  object  to  our 
doing  the  same  thing. 

The  dollar  drain  for  unneeded  dairy 
imports  under  present  quotas  is  esti- 
mated at  $36.8  million. 

These  dairy  product  imports  not  only 
are  not  needed  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  add  to  our  own  surplus  supplies.  They 
not  only  drain  dollars  from  this  country 
but  they  burden  the  price  support  pro- 
gram with  added  costs.  The  products  are 
badly  needed  in  other  countries  where 
people  are  starving. 

Beneficial  foreign  trade  results  only 
when  commerce  flows  from  nations  that 
have  goods  available  for  expwrt  to  na- 
tions that  need  these  goods.  It  does  not 
result  from  imports  to  this  country  of 
dairy  products  which  are  not  needed. 

We  all  know  that  our  farmers — and 
especially  our  dairy  farmers— need  this 
permanent  protection  of  their  markets  so 
they  can  have  a  stable  market  for  their 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  consider  dairy  import 
legislation  when  it  is  placed  before  it. 
The  fate  of  any  amendment  attached  to 
the  pending  bill  is  very  dubious.  I  have 
therefore  determined  to  withhold  the 
amendment  and  take  steps  to  get  the 
dairy  import  legislation  acted  upon  inde- 


pendently, in  regular  order,  relying  on 
assurances  of  early  consideration  and 
support  I  have  been  given  today. 


TROUBLE  AT  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  noted  with  concern  the 
news  reports  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  this  afternoon's  Evening 
Star  concerning  student  uprisings  at 
Bowie  State  College  in  Bowie,  Md.,  and 
Virginia  State  College  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

A  minority  of  students  at  these  pre- 
dominantly Negro  institutions  have  ap- 
parently taken  a  leaf  from  the  recent 
campus  uprising  at  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  now  at- 
tempting to  start  their  own  "mini- 
revolts." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the  sort 
of  thing  which  I  warned  against  last 
Friday  when  I  commented  on  the  up- 
rising at  Howard. 

At  that  time  I  told  the  Senate: 

What  has  happened  at  Howard  University 
Is  Intolerable,  A  weak-kneed  responBe  to  It 
will  deal  a  body  blow  to  higher  education  all 
across  this  land,  for  there  is  more  involved 
here  than  any  spontaneous  grassroots, 
normal,  youthful  campus  chafing  at  re- 
straint. Instead  this  is  ugly.  Inspired,  and 
potentially  dangerous  for  colleges  everywhere 
if  It  IS  left  to  go  unchallenged.  .  .  .  Any 
knuckling  under  by  the  (Howard)  admin- 
istration to  the  student  demonstrators  now 
can  do  nothing  but  encourage  similar  law- 
lessness there  and  elsewhere  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

Today,  imfortunately,  we  can  see  all 
too  clearly  the  frtiits  which  these  in- 
cendiaiT  demonstrations  at  Howard 
University  have  borne. 

Somewhat  hopeful  notes  have  been 
raised  at  both  Bowie  State  and  Virginia 
State. 

At  Bowie,  a  letter  urging  "reasonable 
approaches"  was  circulated  by  a  number 
of  students  who  called  the  boycott  of 
classes  "morally  wrong,  totally  unrepre- 
sentative, and  unnecessary." 

The  letter  said  Bowie  President  Samuel 
L.  Myers,  who  was  recently  installed  in 
his  post,  "iiiherited  a  rotten  apple"  and 
needed  time  to  improve  the  school. 

And  at  Virginia  State  a  school  admin- 
istration spokesman  Is  quoted  as  saying — 

I  think  we're  getting  somewhere.  There's  a 
spirit  of  continuing  dialog. 

The  Post  news  story  pointed  out  that^ 
graduate  students  have  returned  to  their' 
classes  as  have  some  undergraduates. 

Mr.  President,  such  hopeful  notes  as 
these  indicate  that  all  is  not  lost  at  these 
schools. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week  concerning 
Howard— 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  may  have  joined  In  the 
demonstration  are  not  as  yet  completely 
poisoned  by  those  who  would  destroy  them, 
as  well  as  the  University.  I  would  appeal  to 
their  parents  and  to  their  friends,  and  to  all 
who  may  have  any  influence  with  these 
voung  people,  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense 
which  they  are  committing  and  of  the  severe 
consequences  that  may  follow  the  mistake 
they  are  making. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  problems 
which  may  beset  these  two  colleges  can 
be  solved  by  the  forcible  closing  of  these 


institutions  by  their  students.  Such  ac- 
tions only  tend  to  shorten  tempers  and 
polarize  sentiments. 

Related  to  these  developments  are  the 
continuing  activities  at  Howard. 

According  to  the  headline  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  the  Howard 
students  have  claimed  a  victory  over  the 
school's  administration. 

Tragically,  they  are  right. 

A  student  organizer,  one  Anthony  Git- 
tens,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

It's  a  brand  new  day.  We  started  ourselves 
a  revolution. 

Gittens  made  these  statements  in  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  nearly  1,000  students 
who  gathered  at  Howard  yesterday  to 
celebrate  the  victory  agreement  in  which 
the  trustees  consented  to  turn  over  the 
cases  of  39  students  charged  with  dis- 
rupting the  Charter  Day  exercises  at  the 
university  to  the  student  government  and 
to  take  no  action  against  those  who  had 
seized  and  occupied  the  school's  admin- 
istration building. 

Gittens,  taking  note  of  the  closing  of 
Virginia  State  at  Petersburg,  was  quoted 
in  the  Post's  story  as  saying : 

The  brothers  and  sisters  at  other  colleges 
are  taking  a  look  at  what  we  did  here.      .  . 

The  Post  article  went  on  to  point  out 
that  student  protests  have  erupted  on 
at  least  two  other  predominantly  Negro 
campuses  since  the  Howard  demonstra- 
tion began  last  week— Tuskegee  Institute 
in  Alabama  and  Fisk  University  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.— in  addition  to  Virginia 
State  and  Bowie. 

Several  carloads  of  Howard  students 
went  to  Bowie  yesterday  to  "lend  their 
support  to  Bowie  students,"  the  Post 
article  reported. 

It  has  become  all  too  evident  that 
Howard  University's  campus  rebellion 
wiU  not  be  quelled  by  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment The  administration  at  Howard  has 
brought  itself  nothing  but  a  peck  of 
trouble  by  its  capitulation  to  the  stu- 
dent's demands. 

For  as  student  revolutionist  Gittens 
said  yesterday  in  urging  his  fellows  to 
follow  up  last  week's  demonstrations  with 
more  demands: 

There  have  got  to  be  changes  In  the  cur- 
riculum. You  get  students  in  your  depart- 
ments together  and  decide  what  courses 
you  want.  Then  you  go  to  the  department 
head  and  If  he  won't  give  you  those  courses, 
take  the  department  over.  .  .  . 

These  do  not  appear  to  be  the  words 
of  one  who  is  sincerely  interested  in  im- 
proving the  university  and  its  curricu- 
lum, but  rather  the  words  of  a  revolu- 
tionist bent  on  subverting  the  purposes 
and  fimctions,  and  destroying  the  use- 
fulness, of  the  university  by  redirecting 
it  toward  new  ends  dictated  by  rebellious 
young  people. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  administration  at  Howard  should 
have  maintained  a  firm  stand  toward 
those  who  took  over  the  school  last  week. 
Howard  officials  should  have  had  no 
qualms  about  rooting  out  these  trouble- 
makers from  its  midst. 

By  allowing  them  to  remain  in  school 
where  they  can  continue  to  foment  dis- 
cord and  unrest,  further  demonstrations 
and  disruptions  of  classes  are  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

As  the  world  sadly  learned  at  Munich 


in  1938,  appeasement  does  nothing  more 
than  feed  the  appetites  of  aggression.  It 
is  as  true  today  with  these  militant  Marx- 
ist-inclined students  as  it  was  with  Hit- 
ler's Germany. 

That  the  students  themselves  regard 
the  action  of  the  university's  authorities 
as  capitulation  and  appeasement  was  in- 
dicated in  the  Washington  Post's  news 
story  on  Sunday.  March  24,  which  told 
of  the  settlement  by  which  the  students 
agreed  to  end  their  takeover  of  the 
university. 

In  that  article,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  in  reference  to  the  39 
students  who  were  charged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Charter  Day  disorder: 

Protest  leaders  made  it  clear  yesterday 
that  they  felt  that  turning  the  cases  over  to 
the  student  government  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  dropping  the  charges. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  President,  Anthony 
Gittens  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
insurgent  students  had  received  about 
$4,000  in  contributions  after  staging 
their  coup,  and  that  at  least  a  part  of 
this  money  would  be  u.sed  to  "support 
movements  at  other  black  universities." 
We  are  beginning  to  see  what  these 
young  revolutionists  had  in  mind.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  seizing  power  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  President,  and  that  can  spell 
the  doom  of  meaningful,  disciplined  edu- 
cation on  every  campus  where  it  is  per- 
mitted to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  24,  19681 
Board  Plan  Ends  Sit-in  at  Howard 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Protesting  Howard  University  students  yes- 
terday accepted  a  compromise  offered  by  the 
University's  trustees  and  ended  a  four-day 
occupation  of  the  Administration  Building. 
About    800   weary    hut   jubilant   student.s 
pulled   out  of   the   four-story   building   at  2 
pm    Many   linked   arms  and   sang   as   they 
trooped  out,  others  hurried  off  to  seek  a  good 
meal  and  a  shower. 

The  compromise  will  let  the  student  gov- 
ernment judge  charges  brought  against  39 
students  Involved  in  a  March  1  demonstra- 
tion. It  also  promises  that  students  in  last 
week's  protest  will  not  face  disciplinary 
action. 

In  return,  the  University  gets  back  the 
Administration  Building,  which  the  students 
had  occupied  since  Tuesday  afternoon.  A 
Universitv  spokesman  said  the  school— closed 
bv  the  administration  Wednesday— will  re- 
open Monday.  Undergraduate  classes  will  re- 
sume Wednesdav. 

The  third  point  of  the  agreement  calls  for  a 
resumption  of  meetings  between  representa- 
tives of  the  trustees,  the  faculty  and  the 
students  to  "resolve  grievances  and  deal  with 
relevant,  contemporary  Issues." 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  resignation 
of  President  James  M.  Nabrit  Jr.,  which  the 
students  had  listed  as  one  of  their  conditions 
for  relinquishing  control  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building. 

Student  leaders  had  no  comment  when 
asked  why  they  had  dropped  the  demand. 
Nabrit  said  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning 
because  of  the  demands.  He  Is  scheduled  to 
retire  in  Julv,  and  would  face  mandatory 
retirement  because  of  age— he  Is  68- in 
September. 

One  source  close  to  the  situation  felt  that 
the  dynamics  of  the  confrontation  helped 
solve  It. 


His  Interpretation  was  that  the  positions 
of  both  the  students  and  the  administra- 
tion so  hardened  that  communication  was 
impossible  and  both  sides  were  apprehensive 
of  what  might  happen. 

In  the  process  of  discussion,  the  con- 
sequences of  a  continued  Impasse  were  ex- 
plored by  both  sides.  Involved  In  the  various 
conversations  with  the  principals  were  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan,  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  and  the  University's 
lawyer,  George  E.  C.  Hayes. 

A  compromise  fell  into  place,  the  source 
said,  when  the  students  settled  for  a  little 
less  than  they  dem.inded,  and  when  the  ad- 
ministration gave  more  than  it  had  wanted 
to  earlier. 

City  officials  reportedly  pa.ssed  along  to  the 
Howard  trustees  fears  that  a  physical  con- 
frontation to  remove  the  students  might  re- 
sult in  bloodshed,  which  neither  side  w.inted. 
The  city's  representatives  also  told  How- 
ard's authorities  that  they  were  afraid  for 
the  health  of  the  students  In  the  building 
and  hoped  the  administration  could  view 
Howard  not  only  as  a  university,  but  in  its 
community  context.  There  was  some  fear 
that  the  unrest  at  Howard  could  trigger  in- 
cidents elsewhere  in  the  city. 

One  factor  pressuring  both  sides  into  a  set- 
tlement, the  source  s.ild,  was  parents.  Some 
who  came  to  the  campus  with  the  students, 
and  in  effect  pressured  the  administration  to 
give;  others  sided  with  the  administration, 
and  pressured  their  children  to  give. 

Trustee  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  prominent 
Negro  Sociologist,  read  the  agreement  on  the 
steps  of  the  administration  building  after 
the  noticeably  fatigued  students  had  voted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  accept  it. 

•Any  interpretation  as  to  winning  or  losing 
by  either  side  misses  the  whole  point."  Dr. 
Clark  said.  "We  are  very  happy  this  was 
resolved  without  bringing  law  enforcement 
officers  on  the  campus." 

But  students  claimed  at  least  a  partial 
victory.  "If  we  didn't  believe  Howard  Uni- 
versity was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  black 
universitv.  we  wouldn't  have  come  out  of 
those  doors,"  said  Anthony  Gittens,  a  pro- 
test  leader. 

One  of  the  kev  demands  of  students  at 
Howard  has  been  that  the  University  be- 
come more  "relevant  to  the  problems  of 
Negro   communities   and   culture. 

Student  leaders  sought  such  a  commit- 
ment In  their  negotiations  with  the  trus- 
tees, but  the  trustees  would  agree  only  to 
use  the  word  "contemporary"  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

With  Dr.  Clark  at  the  administration 
building  were  Trustees  Richard  Hale.  Dr. 
Percv  Julian  Jr.  and  Judge  Myles  Page. 

These  four  met  with  a  student  steering 
committee  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  and  presented 
the  compromise  drawn  up  earlier  by  the 
Board  in  an  all-day  meeting.  The  four  met 
with  the  student  leaders  untU  1  a.m.  yes- 
terday. 

Then  the  leaders  presented  the  proposed 
settlement  to  the  800  students  who  had  slept 
in  the  administration  building  since  Tues- 
day The  leaders  indicated  their  approval 
of  the  compromise,  but  a  vote  was  postponed 
until    1:30   p.m.   yesterday. 

The  students,  faced  with  an  administra- 
tion threat  to  seek  a  Federal  Court  injunc- 
tion that  could  have  led  to  U.S.  marshals 
being  called  in  to  clear  the  building  Mon- 
day, accepted  the  compromise. 

The  sit-in  was  touched  off  by  a  demand 
that  charges  be  dropped  in  the  cases  of  39 
students  charged  with  having  disrupted  a 
Charter  Day  ceremony  March  1  The  500  stu- 
dents who  crowded  into  the  administration 
building  last  Tuesday  vowed  they  would  not 
leave  until  the  charges  had  been  dropped. 

Protest  leaders  made  It  clear  yesterday  they 
felt  that  turning  the  cases  over  to  the  stu- 
dent government  would  be  tantamount  to 
dropping  the  charges. 
School  officlaU  took  no  action  against  the 


demonstraturs  Tuesday  night.  While  the 
great  maiorltv  of  the  8200  students  at  the 
predomiiiantlv' Negro  University  did  not  take 
part  in  tlie  demonstrations,  the  crowd  swelled 
to  more  than  IdOO  Wednesday. 

At  that  point.  schcHJl  officials  abandoned 
the  .idminlftratlon  building  and  said  the 
campus  would  be  closed  Indennilely  Stu- 
dents were  given  until  Friday  to  vacate  dor- 
mitories 

Tliey  Ignored  the  deadline  aitd  escalated 
their  demands  to  Include  Nribrit's  resignation 
and  the  establishment  of  'black-oriented 
curriculum  ••  The  protesting  students  com- 
pletclv  controlled  the  ciaiipu?  lor  three  days. 

Anthonv  Gittens  .-aid  the  students  had  re- 
ceived about  $4000  in  contributions  Part  of 
the  monev  will  be  used  to  ".support  move- 
ments at  (ither  black  universities."  Gittens 
.said. 


(From  the  Washington  Pest.  Mar.  28,  1968] 

Howard  Students  Haii.  "Victort" 

(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

Nearly     1000    students    gathered     in     the 

Howard   University   courtyard   yesterday   for 

a  Jubilant  rally  to  honor  the  students  who 

participated   in   last   week's   uikeover   of   the 

campus  Administration  Building. 

Student  Assembly  President  Ewart  Brown 
told  the  crowd  of  students.  "I  want  to  say 
clearly  that  what  happened  last  week  was 
what  we.  iis  intellectuals  in  black  society, 
must  regard  as  black  power  when  black 

people  get  together  to  do  anything  positive 
and  constructive,  or  create  disorder  to  effect 
change,  that  is  black  power." 

Tlie  "occupiitlon"  of  the  Administration 
Building,  which  began  last  Tuesday,  ended 
Saturday  night  after  the  students  accepted 
a  compromise  offer  from  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees allowing  the  student  government  to 
judge  disciplinarv  charges  brought  by  the 
adminUtration  against  students  who  dis- 
rupted Charter  Day  ceremonies  March  1. 

rhe  students  at  yesterday's  rally  were  in 
a  buoyant  mood,  clearly  feelmg  they  had 
won  ii'vlctorv  over  the  administration.  "This 
rally  starts  at  1  p  m.  BPT,"  said  one  student. 
"That  stands  for  Black  People's  Time." 

Anthonv  Gittens.  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  that  organized  the  protest 
told  the  students,  "It's  a  brand  new  day.  We 
just  got  word  th.U  Virginia  State  la  predomi- 
nantly Neero  college  in  Petersburg.  Va  »  is 
closed  The  brothers  and  .sisters  at  other 
colleges  are  taking  a  look  at  what  we  did 
here  and  they're  saying,  'Man,  that's  our 
Universitv  too  '  " 

Student  protests  have  erupted  on  at  least 
four  other  predominantly  Negro  college  cam- 
puses since  the  Howard  demonstration  be- 
gan last  week— Tuskegee  Institute  in  Tuske- 
gee Ala  ,  Fisk  University  in  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
Vi'ginia  State  and  Bowie  State  College  in 
Maryland,  about  ten  miles  from  Washington. 
Several  carloads  of  Howard  students  left 
after  the  rallv  yesterday  afternoon  to  lend 
support  to  Bowie  students  who  were  occupy- 
ing their  campus  library.  "We  started  our- 
selves a  revolution."  Gittens  said. 

Gittens  urged  the  students  to  follow  up 
last  week's  demonstration  with  more  de- 
mands "There  have  got  to  be  changes  in  the 
curriculum."  he  said.  "You  get  the  students 
m  your  departments  together  and  decide 
what  courses  vou  want.  Then  you  go  to  the 
department  head  and  if  he  won't  give  you 
those  courses,  take  the  department  over  .  . 
We  held  the  University  for  four  days  and  ran 
It  better  than  they  ever  did." 

Faculty  meetings  of  several  colleges  at 
Howard  are  scheduled  this  week  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  last  week's  demonstration, 
and  the  agreement  with  the  trustees,  for  the 
future  of  the  University. 

At  a  meeting  earlier  this  week.  56  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
adopted  a  resolution  that  sharply  criticizes 
the  admlnlstratton  for  closing  the  University 
during  last  weeks  demonstration  without 
consulting  the  faculty.  The  56  who  signed 
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the  resolution  were  dissident  young  faculty 
members,  most  of  them  white.  Most  faculty 
support  for  militant  students  on  the  campus 
has  come  from  young  white  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  Instructors. 

The  full  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  meets  today  and  the  resolution  is  given 
little  chance  of  passing. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  March  28.  19681 

Bowie  State  Boycott  Closes  Most  Classes 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Peter  Wlnterblet 

A  student  boycott  at  predominantly  Negro 
Bowie  State  College  brought  classes  to  a  vir- 
tual halt  yesterday  as  more  than  200  under- 
graduates demonstrated  quietly  to  press  long 
standing  grievances. 

The  boycott,  a  protest  against  administra- 
tive inefficiency  In  the  registrar's  office,  re- 
fusal of  tenure  to  a  popular  history  teacher 
and  shortcomings  in  the  physical  plant,  was 
joined  in  the  afternoon  by  about  90  veterans 
of  Howard  University's  recent  five-day  strike 

At  Howard,  student  demonstrators  took 
over  the  administration  building  and  closed 
the  school.  Yesterday's  protest  at  Bowie,  was 
confined  to  the  class  boycott  and  singing  and 
listening  to  speeches  In  the  campus  quad- 
rangle. No  police  were  called. 

The  Howard  students  returned  to  Wash- 
ington about  5:30  p  m.  as  the  Bowie  students 
drifted  toward  the  cafeteria  and  their  dorms. 
Administration  and  support  facilities  m!'..n- 
talned  normal  operations  and  adult  educa- 
tion classes  were  held  as  usual   last   nielu. 

A  widely  circulated  letter  listing  snecific 
complaints  triggered  the  protest  ear'.v  yes- 
terday at  the  Prince  George's  County  campus. 
Teachers  reported  classroom  atteiicUinco 
down  90  per  cent. 

Newly  Installed  Bowie  President  Samuel 
L.  Myers,  47.  met  with  student  leaders  for 
more  than  four  hours  during  the  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Myers  said  he  believed 
"the  air  has  been  cleared."  But  student  lend- 
ers said   the  boycott  would  contlni;e   today 

Myers,  who  praised  the  "statesmanlike 
conduct  of  my  students."  said  classes  v.ould 
go  on  as  usual.  No  disciplinary  action  will  be 
taken  against  protesters,   he  said. 

As  a  condition  to  ending  the  boycott.  Ro- 
land B.  Smith  Jr..  student  body  president, 
sought  assurances  that  the  general  prob- 
lems of  Bowie,  along  with  Maryland's  other 
five  state  colleges  long  considered  the  step- 
children of  the  State  educational  svstem. 
would  receive  Increased  attention. 

Myers  said  he  and  Smith,  a  Junior  at  the 
college  of  600  full-time  students,  would  meet 
today  with  aides  of  Gov.  Splro  T    Agnew 

Bowie  "has  been  called  the  cesspool  of  the 
State  college  system."  the  boycott  leader  said 
In  a  letter  to  Myers. 

They  cited  poor  food,  mismanagement  of 
students  records  by  the  office  of  the  college 
registrar  and  neglected  conditions  in  dormi- 
tories. 

Myers,  a  former  State  Department  adviser 
on  Latin  American  affairs  who  came  to  Bowie 
in  July,  noted  yesterday  that  the  grievances 
represented  a  compendium  of  complaints 
over  a  long  period. 

Many  of  the  college's  shortcomings  are 
now  being  corrected,  he  said.  A  new  registrar 
was  appointed  last  month,  he  noted,  adding 
that  he  expected  procedures  to  Improve. 

Protests  are  not  new  to  Bowie  The  college 
was  closed  briefly  in  1966  during  a  similar 
but  more  violent  boycott. 

Most  of  the  complaints  of  two  years  ago 
centered  on  the  dilapidated  physical  plant 
and  many  have  since  been  corrected.  They 
included  bare  steam  pipes  and  inoperable 
toilets  and  showers. 

A  new  science  building  was  completed  last 
fall,  but  equipment  has  yet  to  be  Installed. 

One  Immediate  cause  of  yesterday's  boy- 
cott. Myers  and  the  students  agreed,  is  the 
case  of  29-year-old  Virglnlus  B.  Thornton  III, 
whom  Myers  has  refused  to  grant  tenure. 

Thornton  said  Myers  told  him  his  academic 
qualifications  were  excellent,  but  that  "I  had 


used  my  class  to  compromise  students."  pre- 
sumably through  an  interest  in  "black 
power"  activities  on  the  camnus. 

One  of  the  complaints  in  the  student 
leaders'  letter  to  Myers  asked  for  "an  explana- 
tion why  obviously  inefficient,  poorly  quali- 
fied teachers  are  retained  .  .  .  while  teachers 
of  demonstrated  ability  are  effectively  elimi- 
nated." This  was  interpreted  by  students  and 
Myers  as  a   reference  to  the  "Thornton  case. 

Myers  said  the  decision  to  refuse  tenure  to 
Thornton  originally  was  made  by  Martha 
Putney,  head  of  the  history  department.  "I 
simply  acted  on  all  the  information  available 
to  me."  he  said. 

Some  students  circulated  a  letter  yesterday 
calling  the  boycott  "morally  wrong,  totally 
unrepresentative  .  .  .  and  unnecessary. "  They 
urged  "reasonable  approaches"  to  Bowie's 
problems.  Myers,  they  said,  "inherited  a 
rotten  apple,"  and  needed  time  to  Improve 
the  school. 

Students  and  faculty  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  boycott  issue  expressed  respect 
for  Myers,  and  emphasized  that  the  protest 
was  not  directed  at  him. 

Myers  said  he  believed  conditions  would 
soon   be  on   the  upswing  at  Bowie. 

Willie  the  college's  operating  budget  re- 
quests for  1968-69  were  cut  sharply  In  a  gen- 
eral Stat*  economy  move,  the  amoimt  ap- 
proved by  the  General  .Assembly  will  be  $2.1 
million,  nearly  twice  the  $1.2  million  budget 
fur  the  college  in  1966-67. 

But  among  the  programs  cut  was  a  $176,000 
master's  progr.im  for  teachers.  About  190 
students  will  be  stranded  in  mid-program 
without  a  degree  wlien  the  program  ends  this 
yeiir  Because  Bowie  is  not  fully  accredited, 
they  cannot  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Bowie's  enrolimeut  will  increase  from  619 
students  to  1025  between  1967  and  next  year. 
The  money  spent  per  student  will  rise  in  the 
same  period  from  S211   to  $379. 

In  comparison,  the  expenditure  per  student 
in  other  Maryland  stiite  colleges  ranges  from 
SI05  at  Towson  and  $153  at  Prostburg.  both 
larger  schools,  to  $237  at  Coppin,  also  a  small, 
predominantly   Negro  college. 

The  major  budget  increase  for  Bowie  is  in 
st.itt.  The  number  of  authorized  employes 
\v:ll  be  increased  from  137  in  1967  to  218  in 
196').  This  includes  doubling  the  number  of 
full-time  professors. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.   19681 

Hopes    Bright   for    Virginia    State    Boycott 

Settlement 

PETERSBfRG.  Va..  March  27. — Prospects  for 
settlement  of  student  grievances  at  'Virginia 
State  College  brightened  today  although  a 
classroom  boycott  virtually  halted  instruc- 
tion  for  a  second  straight  day. 

I  think  we're  getting  somewhere.  There's 
a  spirit  of  continuing  dialogue."  an  admin- 
istration spokesman  said  as  the  college  ex- 
ecutive council   prepared  for  another  closed' 
conference  with  student  government  leaders. 

Despite  renewal  of  the  boycott  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  college's  2300  students,  there  were  in- 
dications a  return  to  normalcv  was  not  far 
off. 

Tlie  grndtiate  .students  returned  to  classes 
today,  and  so  did  undergraduates  taking 
courses  requiring  laboratory  work. 

.■\s  had  been  tlie  case  vesterday.  students 
gathered  outside  the  classroom  buildings  on 
the  tree-sliaded  campus  for  unofficial  "class- 
es." Unlike  yesterday,  tills  time  some  profes- 
sors  came  out   to   teach   them. 

Neither  the  students  nor  the  college  admin- 
istration lias  listed  the  grievances,  some  of 
which  the  students  claim  date  back  to  1964. 
They  are  known  to  include  complaints  about 
some  academic  policies,  strict  social  regula- 
tions for  women  students,  food  and  housing, 
and  compulsory  ROTC  training  and  chapel 
assembly  attendance  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

March  28.  1968] 

Howard   Rally   Told   Others   Pollow   Lead 

About  1.000  Howard  University  students 
cheered  yesterday  afternoon  as  their  leaders 
told  them  that  their  rebellion  was  being 
emulated  at  Negro  institutions  around  the 
country. 

On  the  first  day  of  full  operations  at  How- 
ard since  the  students'  takeover  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  closed  the  institution 
eight  days  ago,  student  leaders  held  a  rally 
behind  Douglass  Hall  to  call  for  continued 
support. 

"Come  out  and  support  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  change  this  university — be- 
cause this  university  must  change.'  said 
E^wart  Brown,  president  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment. 

The  takeover,  he  said,  "was  what  we  as 
intellectuals  in  black  society  must  regard  as 
black  power." 

Anthony  Glttens,  another  leader  of  last 
week's  protests  drew  cheers  as  he  listed  other 
institutions,  including  Virginia  State  College 
and  Bowie  State  College,  where  he  said  stu- 
dents are  battling  administrators. 

"Brothers  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "we  done 
started  us  a  revolution." 

He  advised  the  students  to  continue  press- 
ing demands  for  better  treatment,  from  de- 
partments making  curriculum  decisions  and 
from   representatives   of   the  administration. 

"If  you  go  into  that  administration  build- 
ing and  a  secretary  gives  you  a  hard  time, 
curse  her  out."  he  said. 

"We  took  this  school  over  and  ran  it  for 
four  days,  and  did  it  better  than  they  ever 
did."  Glttens  told  the  crowd. 

Attendance  appeared  to  be  normal  yester- 
day at  undergraduate  classes,  which  were  re- 
sumed for  the  first  time  since  the  sit-in 
resulted  in  a  shutdown  order  from  the  How- 
ard administration.  Most  graduate  classes 
had  resumed  Monday. 


OVERPROMOTED  PAINKILLER  HARD 
TO  KEEP  DOWN,  FDA  FINDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  March  28,  1968.  Washington  Post 
discusses  a  prescription  drug,  mefenamic 
acid,  sold  under  the  trade  name  Ponstel 
by  the  Parke,  Davis  Drug  Co.  The  article 
discusses  one  of  the  problems  the  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  found 
during  its  exploration  of  the  competitive 
problems  in  the  drug  industi-y. 

The  writer  says  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  approved  the  ap- 
plication by  the  drug  company  to  market 
Ponstel  on  the  basis  of  what  it  now  feels 
were  "claims  of  glowing  results — based 
on  clinical  studies  from  which  possible 
bias  had  not  been  eliminated. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  pres- 
tigious Medical  Letter,  a  nonprofit  publi- 
cation which  evaluates  drugs  for  physi- 
cians tei-med  the  Federal  agency's  ap- 
proval "difficult  to  imderstand,"  and 
cited  a  series  of  troubling  side  effects. 

The  Medical  Letter  concluded  that  it 
is  still  too  early  for  the  full  range  of  side 
effects  to  be  known,  declaring  that  "if 
Ponstel  cannot  be  used  for  more  than 
7  days,  it  should  not  be  used  at  all." 

In  trying  to  refute  the  journal's  argu- 
ment. Dr.  Joseph  F.  Sadusk,  Jr.,  a  Parke, 
Davis  vice  president  and  former  top 
physician  at  FDA,  attacked  the  Medical 
Letter  and  made  reference  to  new  studies 
showing  Ponstel  to  be  safer  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Some  time  earlier,  the  University  Hos- 
pital at  Charlottesville.  Va..  has  rejected 


Ponstel  for  Inclusion  in  its  Hospital 
Formulary  on  the  grounds  that  "there 
seems  to  be  little  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose,  since  Ponstel  was  little  if  any  bet- 
ter than  aspirin."  Parke,  Davis  sent  a 
representative  to  the  university  with  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Sadusk's  letter  and  what  Dr. 
Sadusk  termed  the  "new  material"  and 
asked  for  reconsideration  of  Ponstel  for 
the  formulary.  The  appeal  was  granted— 
only  to  be  rejected  a  second  time  when 
the  analysis  of  the  "new  material"  Dr. 
Sadusk  offered  was  found  to  consist  of 
15  papers  yet  to  be  published,  41  unin- 
formative  references  to  the  drug,  some 
only  one  sentence  long,  and  grave  omis- 
sions, and  the  like. 

In  addition,  the  FDA  complained  that 
late  last  year,  Parke.  Davis  had  adver- 
tised, mailed,  and  passed  out  promotional 
materials  that  could  deceive  physicians 
as  to  Ponstel's  safety  and  usefulness.  The 
FDA  requested  that  Parke.  Davis  send  a 
"corrective  letter"— usually  referred  to 
as  a  "Dear  Doctor"  letter— to  all  practic- 
ing physicians  in  the  counti-y.  in  which 
the  firm  admitted  that  its  studies  were 
not  unbiased  and  that  the  ads  were  "mis- 
leading." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Mintz'  article  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OVERPROMOTED     PAINKILLER     HARD     TO     KEEP 

Down.  PDA  Finds 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Not  long  ago.  executives  of  the  Parke. 
Davis  drug  company  went  to  the  Crystal 
Plaza  in  Arlington  to  confer  with  officials  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  about  the 
promotional  campaign  the  firm  used  to  in- 
troduce a  painkiller  called  Ponstel. 

The  drug  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy at  FDA;  in  Medical  Letter,  a  non- 
profit publication  that  evaluates  drugs  for 
physicians,  and  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ttlnia  School  of  Medicine  Hospital.  Tlie  hos- 
piUl  has  declared  Ponstel  "medlcamenta 
lion    grata" — an    unwanted    medicine. 

Ponstel  is  a  non-narcotic  prescription 
product  with  the  generic  name  of  mefena- 
mic acid.  Although  new  in  the  United  States. 
Parke.  Davis  distributed  an  estimated  194 
million  capsules  in  foreign  countries  be- 
tween 1963  and  1967. 

At  FDA,  officials  met  with  a  Parke.  Davis 
delegation  that  included  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Sa- 
dusk Jr..  who  had  been  FDA's  top  physi- 
cian until  two  years  ago.  Tlie  Government's 
complaint  was  that  late  last  year  the  firm 
published  an  advertisement  in  Medical  Tri- 
bune, a  newspaper  for  physicians,  and  mailed 
and  passed  out  promotional  materials  that 
could  deceive  physicians  as  to  Ponstel's  safe- 
ty and  usefulness. 

Claims  of  glowing  results.  FDA  said,  were 
leased  on  clinical  studies  from  which  pos- 
sible bias  had  not  been  eliminated.  Parke, 
Davis  agreed  to  send  a  "corrective  letter"  to 
each  of  some  288,000  physicians  in  which  it 
said  that  the  FDA  regarded  the  ad  and  leaf- 
lets "as  misleading." 

The  letter,  dated  last  Jan.  15.  emphasized 
the  results  of  trials  which  eliminated  bias 
by  concealing  whether  the  pills  used  were 
Ponstel.  aspirin,  another  painkiller,  or  a 
placebo  cr  dummy  pill  that  depends  on  psy- 
chologicil  effects. 

Ponstel  was  found  "essentially  equal  to 
the  comparison  drug  and  better  than  place- 
bo." In  certain  trials  "aspirin  was  found 
better  than  Ponstel  and  the  latter  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  placebo:  in  some  trials 
pain  relief  with  placebo  was  obtained  in  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  patients.  In  other 


trials   the   results  with   Ponstel   were   better 
than  those  with  aspirin  or  placebo." 

In  addition.  Parke,  Davis  conceded,  "the 
Introductory  campaign  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate prominence  to  the  fact  that  Ponstel  is 
indicated  for  short-term  administration  not 
exceeding  one  week  of  therapy." 

Medical  Letter  thought  it  was  the  PDA 
that  had  goofed  to  begin  with.  The  publica- 
tion had  termed  the  agency's  grant  of  market- 
ing approval  "difficult  to  understand."  It 
listed  a  series  of  troubling  side  effects,  said 
it  IS  "still  too  early  for  the  full  range"  to  be 
known  and  declared  that  if  Ponstel  "cannot 
be  safely  used  for  more  than  seven  days  it 
should  not  be  \ised  at  all." 

The  FDA's  position  is  generally  that  the 
law  requires  it  to  approve  a  drug  so  long 
as  the  labeling  accurately  reflects  its  pros 
and  cons. 

Two  months  before  Parke.  Davis  mailed  out 
the  "corrective  letter"  approved  by  FDA.  Dr. 
Sadusk  had  attacked  Medical  Letter  He  dealt 
with  the  recommended  seven  day  limit  on 
Ponstel  use  by  saying  most  illnesses  for 
which  it  is  intended  do  not  require  pain 
relief  after  a  week  He  also  referred  to  new 
studies  showing  Ponstel  to  be  safe  for  longer 
periods. 

The  Sadusk  letter  and  a  56-reference 
bibliography  accompanying  it  set  off  a  tlare- 
up  at  the  tjniversity  Hospital  in  Charlottes- 
ville about  whether  the  Drug  and  Pharmacy 
Committee  should  add  Ponstel  to  the 
Hospital  formuhirv. 

The  story  of  the  fight  was  summarized  this 
way  in  the  December  issue  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  Phvsician.  published  by  the  Committee: 
The  Committee  unanlmotisly  rejected 
initial  requests,  made  by  several  physicians 
in  September,  for  inclusion  of  Ponstel  in 
the  Pormularv.  "There  seemed  to  be  little  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  .  .  ."  Ponstel  was 
"little  if  any  better  than  aspirin  "  "The  dan- 
gers of  diarrhea,  gastrointestinal  ulceration 
and  bleeding  appeared  to  be  quite  real 

The  local  Parke.  Davis  representative  then 
produced  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sadusk  and 
the  bibliography  "and  appealed  for  recon- 
.sideration  "  The  appeal  was  granted  But  an 
analvsis  showed  that  the  blbhography  "con- 
sists" of  15  papers  to  be  published.'  and  41 
untnformative  references  to  the  drug,  .some 
only  a  sentence  lone  There  is  one  striking 
omission:  the  careful  study  of  Mason, 
et  al  .  .  .  which  finds  mefenamic  acid 
slightly  more  potent  than  aspirin  . 

Ponstel  was  then  rejected  a  second  time. 
Those  "who  still  yearn  to  dispense  it  must 
do  so  from  private  stocks."  the  Pharmacy 
Committee  said  "Arguments  to  the  contr.iry 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  better  evidence 
than  anv  we  have  seen  so  far." 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chain .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

extension    of    time    I'ROVinED    IN    INANlMOnS- 
CONSFNT  agreement 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.<;ent  that  the 
time  on  the  Mundt  amendment  be  ex- 
tended to  1 : 30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  maximum  time.  We 
might  vote  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1  may  be  recognized  for 
a  iieriod  of  10  minutes  and  that,  notwith- 
standing rule  VIII.  lie  may  be  permitted 
to  .speak  on  a  subject  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  be  charged  again.st  the  time 
allotted  on  the  Mundt  amendment? 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  No;  it 
would  not  be.  There  has  been  a  15-minute 
extension  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Tlie  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  995.  H.R.  15414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  995.  H.R.  15414.  an  act  to 
continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on 
communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  and  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRUCIAL  DECISION  ON  APPROPRI- 
ATION OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  F-lllB 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on 
Januarv  '22  of  this  year  I  said  in  remarks 
here  in  the  Senate  that  tlie  Congress 
would  face  a  crucial  decision  on  whether 
to  appropriate  any  more  funds  for  the 
F-lllB  aircraft,  tlie  Navy  ver.sion  of  the 
TFX.  That  decision  must  .soon  be  made. 
The  defen.se  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal vear  1969  will  be  leported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Coinmittee  within  a  very 
short  time.  The  Pentagon  has  asked  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  to  initiate  the 
production  of  the  F-lllB  airplane.  The 
budget  request  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Defense  Department  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1968,  include  S351  million  for 
procurement  of  the  first  30  production- 
line  aircraft.  Each  of  these  first  30 
F-lllB  airplanes  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers  S11.7  million.  The  Pentagon  has  also 
asked  Congress  to  provide  an  additional 
S72  million  for  further  research  and  de- 
velopment work  on  the  F-lllB. 

More  than  5  years  have  gone  by,  Mr. 
President,  and  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  already  been  expended  on  the 
research  and  development  procram  for 
this  exorbitantly  expensive  TFX  weapons 
system,  but  the  end  of  this  research  cost 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 

In  my  remp.iks  on  January  22.  I  cited 
three  articles  froir  the  Nation's  press,  all 
reportins  that  the  Navy  was  evaluating 
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proposals  from  aircraft  contractors  to 
design  a  substitute  for  the  F-lllB.  This 
alternative  aircraft,  according  to  those 
accurate  reports,  would  use  the  existing 
engines  and  missiles  of  the  F-lllB,  but 
would  have  a  completely  new  airframe, 
designed  solely  for  the  Navy's  mission 
requirements. 

As  a  result  of  dropping  the  require- 
ment for  commonality  with  the  Air  Force 
F-lllA,  a  Navy  fighter  plane  could  be 
produced  with  performance  markedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  F-lllB.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  a  similar  redesign  pro- 
posal was  made  in  1964  by  the  Grumman 
Co.,  the  Navy  subcontractor  on  the  F-IU 
program.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  obstinately  insisted  that  commonal- 
ity be  maintained.  Had  that  proposal 
been  adopted  4  years  ago,  the  Navy  would 
now  have  an  airplane  almost  ready  to 
fulfill  its  fleet  air  defense  needs.  Instead, 
the  F-lllB  is  now  3  years  behind  sched- 
ule and.  if  the  program  is  continued,  it 
is  still  many  years  away  from  being  avail- 
able to  the  fleet. 

On  January  31.  1968.  I  discussed  in 
the  Senstte  another  article  from  the 
press  which  asserted  that  the  Navy, 
notwithstanding  its  protests,  would  be 
forced  to  take  the  F-lllB.  Otherwise,  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  refuse  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  any  swing-wing 
plane.  Such  action,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
be  reprehensible  and  tragic.  The  primai-y 
issue  with  respect  to  the  F-lllB  is  not 
the  variable  sweep  wing;  that  aspect  of 
the  plane's  desicn  was  never  in  contro- 
versy. It  works,  and  it  constitutes  an 
cutstandin?  advance  in  the  state  of  the 
art.  The  vital  consideration  on  procure- 
ment of  the  P-lllB  is  whether  the  Navy 
will  get  an  adequate  weapons  system  for 
fleet  defense.  That  should  be  the  primai-y 
consideration  for  decision  by  the  Penta- 
gon and  by  the  Congre.ss. 

Although  the  Pentagon  has  generated 
press  stories  questioning  the  feasibility 
of  the  proposed  alternative  aircraft,  it 
is  now  evident  that  the  Navy's  top  ad- 
mirals have  been  convinced  that  it  will 
be  a  far  better  weapon  than  the  F-lllB. 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology,  in 
its  issue  of  March  11,  1968,  reported  that 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  Con- 
nolly. Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  Air.  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  they  would  pre- 
fer to  abandon  the  F-lllB  and  start  im- 
mediately upon  the  development  of  the 
proposed  substitute  aircraft.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  magazine's  report,  nor 
can  I  doubt  the  good  faith,  the  good 
judgment,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
mirals in  stating  their  preference  and 
recommendation.  Since  the  admirals  are 
the  men  responsible  for  defending  the 
fleet,  their  views  should  be  given  great 
weight  and  scrupulous  attention. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  Congress  in 
these  remarks  about  a  few  comparisons 
between  the  F-lllB  and  the  alternative 
airplane  to  show  exactly  why  the  ad- 
mirals have  firmly  and  unequivocally 
joined  the  engineers  in  preferring  the 
new  plane. 

Because  the  weight  and  drag  of  the 
F-lllB  have  increased  enormously  dur- 
ing its  5  years  of  research  and  develop- 


ment, it  now  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
any  of  its  performance  requirements.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the  F-lllB 
will  not  meet  a  single  one  of  the  original 
performance  requirements  that  were  set 
forth  in  either  the  original  work  state- 
ment or  the  research  and  development 
contract. 

The  new  airplane,  designed  solely  for 
the  Navy's  missions,  will  have  major 
combat  advantages.  Its  takeoff  weight 
will  be  20  percent  less,  than  that  of  the 
F-lllB.  It  will  accelerate  from  loiter 
speed  to  combat  speed  in  half  the  time 
it  takes  the  F-lllB  to  do  so.  It  will  have 
a  loiter  altitude  1  mile  higher  than 
that  of  the  F-lllB  and  a  combat  cell- 
ing one  and  a  half  miles  higher.  The 
new  plane's  time  on  loiter  station  will 
be  at  least  25  percent  longer  than  that 
of  the  F-lllB. 

Loiter  time  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
performance  of  the  Navy's  missions.  The 
loiter  time  of  the  F-lllB  with  combat 
fuel  reserve  has  been  degraded  so  much 
that  it  is  now  only  12  minutes  more  than 
that  of  the  Navy's  current  F-4  Phantom 
fighter.  Finally,  when  the  proposed  new 
plane  is  compared  to  the  F-4  Phantom 
in  a  general  purpose  dogflghting  role,  it 
is  superior  to  the  F-4  in  every  perform- 
ance characteristic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  F-lllB  in  that  role  is  inferior  to  the 
F-4  in  every  characteristic  except  loiter 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  Congress 
must  make  involves  a  very  simple  choice: 
Should  the  Navy  now  procure  a  new 
plane  which  will  surpass  the  P-lllB  as 
a  missile  carrier  and  the  F-4  as  a  fighter, 
or  should  the  Navy  be  forced  to  take  the 
F-lllB.  which  is  an  inferior  weapon  and 
a  plane  that  Navy  pilots  privately  refer 
to  as  a  "dog" — one  which  cannot  meet 
any  of  the  Navy's  original  requirements? 

The  answer  is  obvious  to  the  admirals, 
and  I  believe  the  answer  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  Congress.  The  Pentagon,  however, 
apparently  cannot  understand  the  obvi- 
ous. I  am  informed  that  some  time  ago 
the  Pentagon  started  yet  another  of  its 
endless  series  of  cost-effectiveness  exer- 
cises to  study  the  question.  Our  need  in 
this  time  of  war  and  national  danger, 
Mr.  President,  is  for  combat  effectiveness, 
and  not  the  faulty  "cost  effectiveness" 
that  has  characterized  this  TFX  program 
from  its  inception. 

Since  the  Pentagon  in  the  past  has 
failed  to  heed  the  advice  of  contractors, 
engineers  and  admirals,  and  has  not  yet 
canceled  the  F-lllB  program.  I  believe' 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  refuse  to 
authorize  funds  for  a  continuation  of 
this  ill-fated  airplane,  and  we  should 
now  refuse  to  appropriate  any  more 
funds  for  research  and  development  or 
for  production  of  the  F-lllB. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  and  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  effective  work  he  has  done 
in  bringing  out  the  facts  to  the  public, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  in  regard  to 
this  airplane.  

I  first  became  interested  in  the  TFX 
program  as  a  result  of  my  conversation 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 


ate. It  was  my  casual  conversations  with 
him  that  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  program. 

The  more  I  looked  into  the  matter,  the 
more  I  found  out  about  it,  the  more  I 
spoke  with  responsible  officials  in  the 
Navy,  the  more  convinced  I  became  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control,  and  the  Senator  must 
yield  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes,  on  the  original 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  statement,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  in- 
terrupt, I  have  just  been  advised  that  a 
story  has  come  over  the  news  ticker  this 
morning  about  an  F-lllA  overdue  on  a 
mission  over  North  Vietnam,  and  It  is 
presumed  lost.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  P-UIA  is  defective.  We  are  losing 
planes  over  there.  This  could  be  due  to 
something  else. 

But  there  is  no  comparison,  in  my  un- 
derstanding, between  the  performance  of 
the  F-lllA — which  is  the  Air  Force  plane 
and  which  has  been  given  preference  all 
the  way  in  the  development  of  an  Air 
Force  plane — and  the  F-lllB.  The  F- 
lllB  cannot  perform  its  mission  in  any 
way  nearly  comparable  with  the  way  the 
P-lllA  can  perform  its  mission. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  They  are  two 
different  planes  of  course,  and  my  re- 
marks and  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
TFX  apply,  and  I  assume  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  also 
apply,  not  to  the  F-lllA  but  to  the 
F-lllB. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  hope  the  plane 
is  not  down. 

The  F-lllB  is  not  such  a  superplane 
as  has  been  represented — nor  is  the  F- 
111  A.  But  I  believe  the  P-lllA  is  a  plane 
that  we  can  go  ahead  and  buy.  It  is  a 
suflBcient  weapon.  It  has  some  superior- 
ity over  planes  we  now  have.  But  in  the 
P-lllB,  the  Navy  will  not  be  procuring 
the  plane  it  needs.  It  is  not  a  superior 
weapon,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator estimate  the  amount  of  money  he 
believes  the  Government  may  have  lost 
in  attempting  to  develop  the  F-lllB  into 
a  satisfactory  plane  for  the  Navy — a 
plane  which  has  never  become  satis- 
factory? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  fault  has  been 
the  insistence  that  both  planes  be  built 
of  the  same  parts.  They  perform  com- 
pletely different  missions,  and  the  Navy 
plane,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed in  favor  of  the  Air  Force  plane. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Air  Force  plane 
has  been  degraded  somewhat  in  its  per- 
formance characteristics  b>  the  attempt 
to  achieve  commonality  with  the  Navy 
plane.  The  tragic  aspect  of  the  total  TFX 


program  is  that  two  separate  weapons  are 
required,  and  they  should  have  been 
built  separately.  If  that  had  been  done, 
we  would  have  had  two  superior  planes 
now  We  have  two  compromised  weapons, 
with  the  compromise  placing  the  heavier 
penalty  upon  the  Navy  plane. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  support 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Aikan- 
sas  and  will  cast  my  vote  to  eliminate  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TFX. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  time  has  come  for  decision. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
who  has  been  the  sparkplug  in  keeping 
the  attention  of  our  staff  and  all  com- 
mittee members  devoted  to  this  most 
wasteful  Government  contract  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic— wasteful  riot 
only  in  money,  but  now  it  appears  also 
wasteful  in  life.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  rendered  a  great  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. ^  .   .     . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  remarks  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  just  made.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  country  owes  him 
the  greatest  debt  for  not  letting  loose  of 
what  he  knew  was  the  fatal  defect  in 
this  concept  of  fighters  and  airplanes,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  being 
snowed  under  with  figures  and  propa- 
ganda from  the  Defense  Department. 

The  great  irony  and  the  great  disap- 
pointment is  that  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  last  year— even  as  late 
as  last  year— in  answers  to  questions 
submitted  by  me.  they  were  still  insisting 
that  the  F-lllB  was  going  to  be  a  great 
plane  and  was  going  to  be  used  for  our 
Navy.  ^     ^.  ^. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  distin- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  terrible  if  we  continued 
to  put  up  one  additional  dollar  for  the 
F-lllB. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  magnificent  job  he  has  done.  The  mil- 
itary experts  do  not  want  the  aircraft, 
we  do  not  want  it,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  being  forced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  perfoimed  a 
great  service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 


request  that  we  consider  this  amendment 
out  of  order,  and  that  my  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  time  consumed  is 
more  than  5  minutes,  we  will  have  to  get 
an  extension  of  the  full  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— I  shall  not  object,  of 
course — I  have  arranged  with  the  Sen- 
ator, who  has  very  graciously  agreed  that 
I  may  have  6  minutes  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Prouty  and  myself, 
after  completion  of  action  on  Senator 
Carlsons  amendment;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  provision  be 
added  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  664,  which  is  at  the 

Hpsk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  In.sert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  be  willing  to  lay  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  pending  amendment  and 
permit  me  to  call  up  an  amendment  that 
I  understand  has  been  agreed  to  and 
approved  by  both  sides. 

Mr  MUNDT.  In  that  event,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  accept  the  unanimous-consent 


TAX   EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN   HOEPriAL 
SERVICE    ORGANIZATtONS 

Sec.  .    lal    Section  501   ot   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  H.  exemption 
from  tax  on  corporations,  etc.)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  lei  as  subsection 
If)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  CooPERATivi:  Hosph-al  Service  Orca- 
zatlon  described  in  subsection  (C)(3)  and 
organization  shall  be  treated  as  an  organiza- 
tion organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
Charitable  purposes.  If — 

•■(1)  such  organization  Is  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  to  perform  services— 

■•(A)  of  a  type  which,  if  performed  on  its 
own  behalf  by  a  hospital  which  Is  an  organi- 
zation described  in  subsection  (c)(3)  and 
exempt  from  taxation  under  subsection  (a). 
would  constitute  an  integral  part  of  its  ex- 
empt activities;  and 

••(B)  solely  for  hospitals  each  of  which  Is — 
••(1)   an  organization  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)    which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subsection  (a), 

■■  ( ii )  a  constituent  part  of  an  organization 
described  in  subsection  (c)(3)  which  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  subsection  (a)  and 
which  if  organized  and  operated  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity,  would  constitute  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  subsection   (c)(3),  or 

■•(111)  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
talltv  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 

•■(2)  such  organization  Is  organized  and 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  allo- 
cates or  pays,  within  8' 2  months  after  the 
close  of  Its  taxable  year,  all  net  earnings  to 
patrons  on  the  basis  of  services  performed  for 

them;  and  „♦„„!, 

■•(3)  if  such  organization  has  capital  stocK. 
all  of  such  stock  outstanding  Is  owned  by  Its 
patrons. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  organization 
which,  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
is  an  organization  described  In  subsection 
,c)  (3)  and  exempt  from  taxation  under  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  treated  as  a  hospital 
and  as  an  organization  referred  to  In  section 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Previously  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  passed  in  the 
social  security  bill  which  was  passed  last 


year.  I  understand  that  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  agree  to  it. 

On  Monday  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  be  made  to  H.R.  15414.  which 
would  provide  tax  exemption  for  joint 
operations  by  our  Nation's  hospitals. 

The  seriousness  of  the  ever-rising  cost 
of  hospital  care  is  of  grave  concern  to  all 
of  us,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
almost  continuous  discussion  by  leading 
members  of  the  health  field.  Testimony 
before  the  Congress  last  year,  at  the  time 
of  the  .social  security  amendments,  dis- 
closed that  hospital  costs  have  risen 
some  15  percent  per  year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  at  least  a  few  years  be- 
fore salaries  paid  by  hospitals  reach 
those  paid  by  industry  generally. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
tinuing increase,  leaders  of  the  hospital 
field  have  been  working  diligently  to  de- 
sien  ways  to  slow  the  ever-rising  cost, 
and  to  make  the  operations  of  our  hos- 
pitals more  efficient. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
accompH.shed     would     be     greatly    en- 
couraged by  my  proposed  amendment. 
In  can-ving  out  economy  and  efficiency  in 
our  ho.spitals.  the  hospital  leadership  is 
moving  toward  installing  modern  busi- 
ness practices.  They  are  ti-ying  to  meet 
the  challenge  presented  by  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Medical  Co.st. 
held  here  in  Wa.shington  last  June  27  and 
28.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Mills  .^^tated  that, 
while  Congress  would  expect  that  hos- 
pital   costs    would    go    down,    Congress 
would  not  expect  the  hospital  field  to 
work  very  hard  to  keep  the  increase  as 
low  as  possible,  con.sistent  with  a  high 
qualitv  of  hospital  care.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  answers  to  this  were  to 
install  automation  in  the  various  seg- 
ments  of   hospital   operations   such   as, 
food  preparation,  laboratory  operations, 
laundry  and  maintenance.  He  noted  that 
data  proces.sing  has  made  great  strides 
in  industry  and  has  a  clear  application 
to  many  of  these  hospital  operations.  As 
an   example,   he   pointed   out   that   the 
automated  laboratory  is  already  in  ex- 
istence in  some  hospitals. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  there  is  a  State 
or  anj-  large  city  in  our  Nation  today 
whose  hospitals  are  not  moving  in  this 
general    direction.    And    certainly    my 
amendment  would  provide  the  hospital 
field  a  grpat  incentive  to  proceed  in  this 
manner.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  the 
use    of    computers    is    economical    on^y 
when  thev  are  kept  substantially  in  op- 
eration. It  makes  little  sense  for  a  hos- 
pital to  install  expen,sive  computer  equip- 
ment where  it  will  be  needed  for  only  a 
few  hours  a  day.  Not  only  would  this  be 
uneconomical.    Mr.    President,    but    it 
would  be  pure  waste.  For  this  reason, 
hospitals  are  working  toward  joining  to- 
gether  in  joint  enterprises   to   operate 
computer  programs  and  other  programs 
which  provide  through  joint  operations, 
a   source   of   economy   to   the   hospital 
field.  In  addition  to  the  computer  pro- 
grams, central  purchasing,  central  laun- 
dries warehousing  and  many  other  pro- 
grams  adaptable   to   economy   through 
joint    operations,    are    being    discussed 

today. 

In  Boston.  Mass..  they  have  already 
initiated  a  central  service  center  which 
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they  envision  might  in  the  future  cover 
all  the  Items  I  have  discussed.  They  have 
already  committed  themselves  to  the 
leasing  of  one  computer  at  $25,000  per 
month — but  this  computer  is  going  to 
serve  several  hospitals,  each  of  whom  will 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  operational 
cost.  At  some  future  time  this  service 
center  might  undertake  all  types  of 
service  for  the  individual  member  hos- 
pitals. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  opera- 
tion of  joint  laundry  facilities  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
will  discuss  this  matter  in  more  detail 
since  his  constituency  in  Baltimore  is 
currently  faced  with  that  problem.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial area  for  joint  enterprises  for 
hospitals.  I  am  aware  that  in  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  seven  area  hospitals  anticipate 
savings  of  $300,000  a  year,  by  establish- 
ing a  cooperative  central  laundry  service. 
And  it  is  understandable  that  hospitals 
could  economize  through  the  use  of  joint 
facilities  In  laundries.  Hospitals  for  the 
most  part  have  always  operated  tlieir 
own  laundi-y  facilities  because  of  the 
vital  need  to  the  hospital  of  an  assured 
supply  of  laundry  and  particularly,  an 
assured  supply  of  bacteria  free  linen. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  in- 
forms me  that  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
association  of  hospital  operations  for 
1964,  disclosed  that  of  the  voluntaiy 
nonprofit,  short-term,  general  hospitals 
of  100  beds  or  more — which  are  deemed 
to  be  of  sufficient  si2e  to  justify  economi- 
cal operation  of  inhouse  laimdrj'  facili- 
ties— less  than  20  percent  send  their 
laundry  out  to  commercial  facilities.  In 
those  hospitals  of  99  beds  or  less— which 
normally  would  not  be  presumed  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  justify  the  economic  use 
of  inhouse  laundry  facilities — the  sur- 
vey disclosed  over  50  percent  of  such  hos- 
pitals actually  operate  their  own  laundrj- 
facilities.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
hospitals  require  quality  of  cleanliness, 
assurance  of  availability  of  linens,  and 
the  need  to  have  linens  meet  the  bac- 
teria-free requirements,  even  if  it  re- 
quires the  hospitals  to  operate  such 
facilities  at  a  loss. 

I  am  sure  that  this  problem  is  facing 
all  the  hospitals  in  every  State  and  large 
city  in  the  country,  and  each  of  you 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  as  much  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  as  I  am.  Only 
today,  I  have  been  infonned  that  in 
western  Kentucky,  six  rural  hospitals 
have  been  attempting  the  establishment 
of  a  centralized  laundrj'  and  purchasing 
facility.  Also,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Michigan.  Congressman  Dincell  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  such  tax  exemp- 
tion for  joint  enterprises  for  hospitals.  In 
my  own  State  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  I  am  sure  in  every  State,  hospitals 
are  seeking  to  join  hands  in  cooperative 
endeavors  to  hold  down  hospital  costs. 

Of  course,  these  joint  facilities  can  be 
initiated  whether  the  joint  enterprise  is 
given  the  same  tax-exempt  treatment  as 
is  accorded  the  individual  member  hos- 
pital, but  there  are  many  problems  in- 


volved other  than  the  question  of  direct 
Federal  taxes.  This  exemption  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  attract  grants  from 
charitable  foundations  and  gifts  from  in- 
dividuals. The  hospital  field  believes  it 
could  garner  much  support  from  these 
sources,  but  obviously  neither  source 
would  be  willing  to  donate  without  as- 
surance of  tax  deductibility  of  the  gift. 
Furthermore,  without  the  appropriate 
Federal  exemption  in  many  States,  the 
organization  would  be  denied  exemption 
status  under  State  law  and  would  be 
faced  with  real  estate,  sales,  and  income 
taxes. 

My  amendment  is  simple,  gentlemen ;  it 
would  give  each  hospital  the  same  tax 
status  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  individual 
member  hospital.  It  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  any  money  and 
it  will  contribute  greatly  to  stemming  the 
serious  ever-rising  cost  of  hospital  care. 
The  tax  exemption  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  my  amendment  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  then  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  State.s,  Dr.  Luther  Terrj'  who, 
under  date  of  November  24,  1964,  ad- 
dressed the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice 
in  support  of  providing  this  exemption 
to  joint  hospital  facilities.  This  posi- 
tion was  also  supported  in  a  letter  dated 
December  2,  1965,  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury-  by  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  R.  Lee,  M.D..  Assistant  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  exemption 
was  further  supported  by  the  Honorable 
Harley  O.  St.^ggers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
under  date  of  November  23,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  could  you  find 
persons  more  concerned  and  familiar 
with  hospital  operations.  Naturally, 
weight  must  be  given  to  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  understand  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
meritorious  amendment. 

The  amendment  merely  would  permit 
organizations  providing  joint  services  to 
be  exempt  from  the  income  tax.  This  is 
the  same  treatment  now  applied  to  hos- 
pitals. The  provision  was  in  the  social  se- 
curity bill  which  was  passed  last  year; 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  other 
occasions  in  previous  years. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MuNDT  I  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  for 
permitting  me  to  take  this  action  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson],  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  is  vitally  Important  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore  as  well  as,  ulti- 
mately, to  almost  every  city  of  this 
country. 


In  Baltimore,  six  nonprofit  hospitals 
have  already  combined  their  laundry 
operations  in  a  tax-free  building  located 
adjacent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
This  combined  laundry  operation  will 
save  patients  in  these  major  hospitals 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
reduced  costs.  As  Senator  Carlson  has 
pointed  out,  hospital  costs  have  been 
rising  by  some  15  percent  per  year  or 
more  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Every- 
one agrees  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  help  the  hospitals  reduce  their  costs. 

I  wish  to  make  several  points  about 
this  amendment  using  the  facts  as  they 
apply  to  the  Baltimore  hospitals' 
laundry. 

First,  each  of  these  six  hospitals 
previously  maintained  their  own  indi- 
vidual, outmoded,  and  inefficient  laundry 
prior  to  development  of  the  new,  modern, 
efficient,  combined  service. 

Second,  the  development  of  this 
modem  combined  service  has  in  no  way 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  business  to 
private  laundries  in  Baltimore.  Private 
commercial  laundries  in  Baltimore  have 
not  objected  to  this  combined  laundry 
facility,  And  I  emphasize  that  this  com- 
bined laundry  service  takes  no  laundry 
from  any  other  source.  It  serves  the  six 
hospitals  and  only  the  six  hospitals. 

Third,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
point — each  one  of  the  individual  laun- 
dries had  tax-exempt  status;  but  un- 
foreseen rigidities  in  the  law  have  led 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  rule 
that  the  combined  laundry  service  can- 
not receive  tax-exempt  status.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Treasury  supports 
this  amendment  fully. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  merely 
doing  here  is  correcting  an  unforeseen 
inequity.  If  it  was  appropriate  and  in 
the  public  interest  for  individual  hos- 
pital laundries  to  have  a  tax-exempt 
status,  then  it  surely  is  just  as  much 
necessary  and  in  the  public  Interest  for 
the  combined  operation  to  have  the 
same  tax-exempt  status. 

I  deeply  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  again  adopted  by  the  Senate — as 
it  was  adopted  last  year  in  the  social 
security  admendments — and  that  it  will 
be  retained  in  conference.  If  it  is  not 
enacted,  the  major  hospitals  of  Balti- 
more will  be  additionally  pressured  to 
increase  their  already  rapidly  increasing 
charges. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Balti- 
more area,  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Carlson  for  his  characteristic  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  on  this  important 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment iNo.  664».  (Putting  the  question. 1 

The  amendment  <No.  664)  was  agreed 
to. 


t 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  and  I  reserve  2  minutes 
of  my  6  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


S  3249— INTRODUCTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  and  11 
Republican  Senators,  the  National  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  This  proposal  has  been 
a  matter  of  joint  authorship  by  me  and 
Senator  Prouty,  on  the  Senate  side,  and 
Congressmen  Goodell  and  Quie  on  the 
House  side,  and  it  is  being  introduced 
simultaneously  today  In  the  House  with 
63  sponsors.  The  Republican  Senators 
who  are  joining  us  in  this  legislation  are 
Senators  Allott,  Brooke.  Case,  Hansen, 
Hatfield,  Kuchel,  Morton,  Pearson, 
Percy,  Scott,  and  Cooper. 

The  bill  is  the  concerted  and  compre- 
hensive response  of  Republicans  in  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  greatest  single 
problem  in  our  rural  and  urban  slums. 
For  unemployment  and  chronic  under- 
emplovment  is  the  master  problem  in  the 
domestic  crisis  in  this  country  today.  It 
is  the  problem  from  which  so  many  other 
critical  shortcomings  derive,  including 
poor  housing,  lack  of  education,  and  lack 
of  good  health  care,  and  it  is  the  area  in 
which  a  solution  will  produce  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  problem  of  poverty. 

This  bill  with  its  joint  authorship  is 
another  example  of  the  excellent  coop- 
eration between  Republican  House  and 
Senate  Members  to  produce  effective  and 
positive  solutions  to  some  of  the  gravest 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  It  is  our  hope 
that,  as  we  have  on  previous  occasions, 
our  colleagues  on  the  majority  side  may 
join  with  us  in  making  law  these  most 
desirable  provisions  of  our  bill  to  employ 
with  strong  participation  of  private 
enterprise  300.000  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

'  I  am  proud  to  point  to  the  active  and 
progressive   record   of   the   Republicans 
in  Congress  in  this  regard.  For  example, 
I  would  note  the  fact  that  16  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  last  year  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  which  Sen- 
ator Clark.  Senator  Prouty,  and  I  intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  little 
later  last  vear,  23  Republican  Senators 
joined  me  in  introducing  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation  legislation;  and 
19  others  cosponsored  the  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  bill— a  $2  billion  anti- 
poverty  proposal.  Moreover,  Republicans 
joined  last  year  in  opposing  the  Green 
amendment  on  the  antipoverty  program, 
which  escalated  the  role  of  politicians 
in  the  community  action  program.  And 
this  year,  of  course.  Republicans  have 
supported  in  the  Senate  a   progressive 
open  housing  bill,   with   24  Republican 
Senators  voting  for  that  measure  and 
only  three  against. 

Now,  in  this  bill.  Republicans  are 
taking  a  progressive  and  favorable  stand 
on  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  Our  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  feel  it  is  noteworthy  that 
members  of  the  minority  in  Congress  are 
willing  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems outlined  in  the  report,  while  the 
President  and  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  constantly  given  the  cold 
shoulder  to  this  Commission,  although  it 
was  appointed  by  the  administration  it- 


self   We  have  in  days  past  witnessed  a 
lengthy  silence  on  the  document  from 
the   White   House,    followed   by    hardly 
more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
port's  issuance,   then   successive   state- 
ments of  criticism  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  Secretary-designate 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Much  of  this  administra- 
tion criticism   is   focused   upon  the  al- 
leged emphasis  of  the  report  on  "white 
racism."  But  this  kind  of  criticism  diverts 
attention  from  the  basic  thrust  of  the  rc- 
port^-its  many  constructive  recommen- 
dations   for    eovernmental    and    private 
programs.  This  Republican  bill  is  a  con- 
structive response  to  the  i-eport  of  the 
Riot  Commission,  not  more  criticism  over 
terms  We  are  implementing  its  carefully 
documented  bill  of  particulars  as  to  the 
urgent  action  this  country  must  take  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  admin- 
istration's cold  shoulder  fdven  to  this  re- 
port is  all  but  disgraceful,  and  I  hope 
through  this  legislation  that  we  may  aive 
the   Congress   the   opportunity   to   hold 
hearings  and  to  initiate  a  careful  .study 
of  the  Commi-ssion's  work. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion, costing  nearly  SI  billion,  is  none- 
theless introduced  in  the  context  of  pro- 
posals  to    achieve   a    net   reduction   in 
Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
In  other  words,  the  cosponsors  propose 
not  to  add  SI  billion  to  the  President's 
proposed  budget,  but  rather  to  establish 
priorities  in  that  budget  by  cutting  back 
heavily  on  low-priority  programs  and  in- 
creasing effort  in  critical  areas  such  a.s 
the  urban  crisis.  In  this  regard,  the  hu- 
man renewal  fund  proposal  advanced  by 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives offers  a  model.  In  that  proposal, 
almost    2   dozen   specific   cut.s,    totaling 
S61'  billion,  were  suggested,  with  a  pro- 
posed S2'2  million  plowback  of  that  cut 
into  areas  of  manpower  training,  voca- 
tional   education,    low-income    hou.sing, 
and  water  and  air  pollution  control  pro- 
arams.  I  do  not.  and  the  cosponsors  of 
this  leeislation  do  not.  support  all  the 
specific  cuts  recommended  in  the  human 
renewal  fund.  We  certainly  reserve  the 
right  to  disagree  with  the  nature  and 
amount  of  .some  of  those  cuts.  But  I  do 
feel  that  some  such  budge-t  cutting  op- 
eration is  a  clear  necessity,  and  this  bill 
is  part  of  that  effort  to  set  prionties. 

There   is  hardly   any   need   anymore 
to  convince  people  of  the  great  need  for 
jobs  for  the  poor  in  this  country.  There 
are  at  least  2  million  unemployed  in  the 
Nation  today  and  about  10  million  un- 
deremployed—6.5  million  of  whom  earn 
less  than  the  annual  poverty  wage.  A 
major  part  of  the  problem  exists  in  the 
500  000  so-called  hard-core  unemployed 
who  live  in  the  50  largest  cities,  and  this 
group   would   be   one   of   the   pnnciple 
targets  of  the  bill  being  introduced  today. 
In  the  central  cities  the  subemployment 
rate  runs  as  high  as  35  percent,  and  a 
newly  completed  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  showed  the  jobless 
rate  for  nonwhite  workers  to  be  at  least 
triple  that  of  whites  in  the  largest  cities. 
For  example,  32.7  percent  cTf  nonwhite 
aged  16  to  19  were  without  work  in  those 
cities,  compared  with  an  11 -percent  job- 
less  rate   for   white   teenagers.    Several 
legislative  proposals  have  been  made  to 


deal  with  this  problem  but  they  involve 
larger  amounts  of  money.  Senator  Clark 
has  offered  a  bill  co.sting  an  estimated  $10 
billion  to  create  2  million  public  sector 
jobs  in  4  vears;  and  Congressman  O'Hara 
in  the  House  has  called  for  a  million  jobs 
in  1  year  at  a  cost  of  .some  $5  billion. 
I  cannot  disagree  with  these  legislators 
about  the  order  of  inaEnitude  of  the  need. 
but  their  proixisals  may  be  unrealistic 
from  the  legislative  point  of  view.  The  bill 
we  offer  today,  designed  to  create  300.000 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  the 
first  vear  of  operation,  is  far  more  realis- 
tic in  total  cost  and  also  achieves  a  lower 
unit  cost  lier  job  slot  created.  Moreover, 
it  IS  a  balanced  program,  providing  for 
both  public  and  private  jobs  and  for  a 
linkage  between  the  two  types  of  pro- 
gram.s. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  Republican  proiwsal  is  the 
onlv  bill  which  .seeks  .specifically  to  deal 
with  the  critical  problem  of  motivation  of 
the  hard-core  ijoor  in  terms  of  public 
.service  job  creation.  There  are  a  number 
of  programs  already  cxi.sting  in  this  field 
but  thev  are  characterized  by  extremely 
high  drop-out  rates  and  the  prevalence 
of  dead-end  jobs. 

This  bill  incorporates  two  innovative 
features  designed  specifically  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Mo.st  important,  we  would 
require   in   appropriate    areas,   such   as 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  clean- 
up  that  the  Secretary  give  a  preference 
to  Vmplovment  projects  funded  through 
local  .service  corporations.  The.se  would 
be  small  companies  owned  in  .substantial 
part  by  the  employees  them.selves.  and 
the  companv  would  be  given  a  contract 
to  perform  the  needed  .services  with  the 
po.s.sibilitv  of  earning  incentive  profits  if 
the  work  were  done   in   a   particularly 
sati.sfactorv  manner.  In  this  way  the  em- 
ployees are  workine  for  themselves— they 
own  -a  piece  of  the  action."  From  the 
point  of  view  of  encouraging  the  hard- 
core to  remain  on  the  job  and  not  drop 
out    particularly  the  young  adults  who 
make  up  a  major  part  of  the  group  we 
arc  dealing  with,  this  ownership  feature 
can  make  all  the  difference.  Of  cour.se.  a 
good  deal  of  technical  a.ssistance  to  these 
new  companies  will  be   necessary,   and 
we  allow  the  funding  of  separate  devel- 
opment   groups    which    would    perform 
those  services.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
key  management  positions  in  the  early 
davs  of  these  companies  would  be  oc- 
cupied bv  more  experienced  people. 

We  have  also  sought  to  deal  with  this 
motivation  problem  by  giving  persons 
who  successfully  participate  in  com- 
munity service  employment  programs  a 
preference  for  entry  into  on-the-job 
training  and  other  placement  programs 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  private  business.  In  this  way.  the 
new  program  provides  a  real  job  ladder 
and  lead-in  to  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  certain  materials  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  First,  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Explanation  of 
the  Republican  Manpower  Proposal. 
This  memorandiun  is,  in  fact,  a  joint 
statement  subscribed  to  by  all  cosponsors 
and  it  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the 
package  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
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day,  some  of  which  are  in  legislative  form 
and  some  of  which  are  accompanying 
understandings  which  the  sponsors  un- 
dertake to  carry  forth  when  the  rele- 
vant measures — such  as  appropriation 
bills — come  before  us. 

Second,  I  would  include  a  detailed  "De- 
scription of  the  National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968,"  which  gives  a  point-by-point 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

Third,  I  ask  inclusion  of  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Riot  Commission, 
giving  Its  recommendations  in  the  area 
of  job  training  and  employment;  the 
passages  in  italics  in  this  excerpt  are 
those  which  our  bill  undertakes  to  imple- 
ment. And  finally,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

We  are  introducing  first  title  I  of  our 
bill,  which  is  a  set  of  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  and  that  after  that  has  been 
referred  to  committee  we  will  then  intro- 
duce title  II.  the  ax  credit  proposal,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  tax  incentive  plan  will  also  come 
before  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committeewhere — for  the  first  time — we 
may  hold  hearings  on  its  desirability  in 
manpower  terms.  As  to  the  tax  implica- 
tions there  is  no  effort  to  bypass  the 
Finance  Committee.  For  if  and  when  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  re- 
ports the  tax  incentive  provisions,  they 
might  then  go  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee before  any  further  action  could  be 
taken.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  when  it  is  introduced,  be 
printed  immediately  at  the  end  of  the 
text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  joint  statement  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint   Statement   Concerning   the   Repub- 
lican Manpower  Proposal 

We  are  presenting  this  manpower  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  four-part  proposal 
designed  to  meet  the  Nation  s  urgent  prob- 
lems of  hard-core  unemployment  in  a  bal- 
anced and  flexible  manner.  We  are  proposing 
a  major  escalation  of  national  effort  in  this 
area,  yet  we  do  so  within  the  context  of  a 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities  so  that 
a  net  budgetary  reduction  can  still  be 
achieved.  The  proposal  contains  the  follow- 
ing elements. 

1.  Private  Enterprise  Programs.  The  Re- 
publican Party  has  long  endorsed  the  con- 
cept that  the  private  sector  has  the  primary 
responsibility  and  the  greatest  ability  to  deal 
with  the  hard-core  unemployment  problem. 
That  view  has  now  drawn  major  support 
from  the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  which  has 
endorsed  the  idea  of  tax  credits  for  employ- 
ing the  disadvantaged,  an  approach  pio- 
neered by  the  GOP  in  the  Human  Investment 
Act  and  other  bills.  Moreover,  the  GOP  has 
advocated  expansion  of  the  on-the-job 
training  program  to  provide  more  slots  and 
more  liberal  reimbursement  for  employers. 
After  having  starved  this  program  in  the  past 
by  Administrative  regulation,  and  in  some 
cases  diverting  its  funds,  the  President  is 
only  now  beginning  to  expand  it — using  as 
his  major  authority  a  Republican  sponsored 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  last  year. 

We  now  propose  a  substantial  expansion 
and  a  new  coordination  of   this  approach. 


First,  the  proposed  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  tax  credits  to  employers 
for  hiring  the  hard-core,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Riot  Commission.  We  continue 
to  support  the  Human  Investment  Act.  which 
presents  a  somewhat  different  mechanism 
under  which  the  tax  credit  would  be  given, 
and  believe  that  both  proposals  deserve  im- 
mediate analysis  and  consideration  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
understand  why  the  President  has  ignored 
this  proposal  of  his  oivn  Commission  and 
uv  urge  him  to  give  the  matter  the  urgent 
attention  we  feel  it  deierves.  Second,  we 
propose  that  each  employer  be  given  the 
option  of  receiving  either  the  tax  credit  or 
a  reimbursement  under  the  on-the-job 
training  (OJTi  program  for  each  new  hard- 
core employee.  In  this  context  we  support 
the  new  OJT  effort  and  expanded  funding 
for  it. 

Our  proposal  involves  the  creation  of  220,- 
000  new  private  sector  jobs  under  this  option 
technique.  Following  the  estimates  of  the 
Riot  Commission,  we  believe  that  150.000 
new  Jobs  could  be  created  in  the  first  year 
under  the  tax  credit  approach,  which  would 
cost  the  Treasury  about  $312  million  in  re- 
duced tax  revenues.  This  cost  would,  of 
course,  be  significantly  reduced  by  tax  reve- 
nues generated  from  the  new  wage  earners. 
The  remaining  70,000  Jobs,  if  created  under 
the  OJT  framework,  would  cost  $244  million, 
for  a  total  cost  of  $556  million.  Since  an  em- 
ployer would  have  a  choice  of  the  tax  credit 
or  reimbursement  approach,  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  vary  with  the  mix  of  credits 
and  reimbursement  which  is  Anally  elected, 
but  the  outer  limits  would  be  $457  million 
(if  all  employers  took  the  tax  credit)  and 
$770  million  (If  all  employers  took  the  reim- 
bursement under  OJT). 

2.  Community  SeriHce  Employment  Pro- 
gram. We  recognize  that  private  enterprise 
cannot  and  should  not  be  asked  to  do  the 
whole  job  Itself.  There  are  -nany  individuals 
not  ready  for  employment  In  the  private  sec- 
tor and  some  who  might  never  be  able  to  hold 
a  Job  in  regular  competitive  employment.  For 
this  group  we  propose  a  new  community  serv- 
ice employment  program,  creating  work  and 
training  opportunities  with  both  public  and 
private  employers  in  such  fields  as  health, 
public  safety,  education,  recreation,  and 
neighborhood  improvement.  Such  a  program 
has  now  been  recommended  by  the  Automa- 
tion Commission,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and 
the  Riot  Commission,  and  we  believe  our  bill 
draws  strong  support  from  those  sources. 

This  bill  would  differ  in  four  major  re- 
spects from  other  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced to  create  public  service  jobs.  First, 
we  suggest  two  new  approaches  to  meet  the 
difficult  problems  of  high  dropout  rates  and 
of  motivation  of  prospective  employees,  who 
might  view  the  program  as  involving  dead- 
end Jobs  with  no  future.  Our  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  give  a  pref- 
erence in  appropriate  cases  to  the  conduct  of 
such  programs  by  profit-making  companies 
opera  te4  and  owned  by  the  employees  them- 
selves. Thus,  instead  of  hiring  disadvantaged 
persons  to  work  for  the  city  sanitation  de- 
partment, they  would  instead  be  organized  as 
a  company  and  given  a  contract  for  neighbor- 
hood clean-up.  with  an  incentive  profit 
feature  if  they  perform  in  a  timely  and 
effective  manner.  The  employees  are  thus 
given  the  added  motivations  of  ownership 
and  profit.  Development  companies,  which 
might  be  organized  by  local  branches  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  would  provide  management 
assistance  and  centralized  business  services 
to  the  new  service  companies.  Another 
aspect  of  our  bill  would  increase  motivation 
by  giving  successful  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram a  preference  for  eru-oUment  in  a 
training  or  placement  program  operated  with 
private  industry,  so  that  a  real  Job  ladder  into 
the  private  sector  is  offered. 

Second,  our  bill  would  put  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  consolidation  at  the  local  level  of 


the  various  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. Including  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  new  work  program  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  This  consolidation  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  Riot  Commission. 
Third,  the  GOP  bill  specifically  authorizes 
and  encourages  the  development  of  a  variety 
of  programs  in  the  area  of  public  safety,  in- 
cluding employment  of  community  service 
officers  in  police  departments  and  other 
personnel  designed  to  improve  police-com- 
munity relations  and  grievance  resolution. 
Fourth,  the  GOP  bill  involves  a  major  role 
for  the  States,  setting  aside  40  percent  of 
the  ftmds  for  allocation  through  State  plans 
drawn  up  by  broadly  representative  groups. 
This  portion  of  the  bill  would  create 
80,000  new  Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $400  million  in 
the  first  year;  a  second  year  authorization 
calls  for  100,000  slots  at  a  cost  of  $500  mil- 
lion. The  private  sector  and  community  serv- 
ice employment  programs  taken  together 
would  create  a  total  of  300,000  new  Jobs  in 
the  first  year,  which  is  over  four  times  more 
new  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
underemployed  than  the  President  proposes 
to  create  in  his  JOBS  program. 

3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation. 
The  Riot  Commission  endorsed  the  idea  of  a 
Federally  chartered  corporation  which  would 
be  given  the  major  role  in  coordinating  and 
providing  technical  assistance  for  private 
employers  who  wish  to  use  either  the  tax 
credit  or  reimbursement  schemes  for  hiring 
the  hard-core  poor.  The  corporation  would 
work  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  drawing 
up  guidelines  for  the  tax  credit  and  OJT 
programs,  and  would  suggest  and  evaluate 
different  programs  designed  to  Involve  busi- 
nessmen in  hiring  the  disadvantaged.  This 
corporation  approach  is  in  fact  a  GOP  idea 
of  long-standing,  beginning  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corporation  bill  intro- 
duced In  1966.  The  latest  version  of  the 
EOC  legislation,  coeponsored  by  23  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate,  provides  a  vehicle  al- 
most in  line  with  the  Riot  Commission's 
recommendations. 

Our  new  bill  would  Include  legislation 
establishing  an  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
poration to  serve  as  a  national  technical 
assistance  group  to  assist  private  industry 
and  other  private  groups  to  participate  in 
antlpoverty  activities  in  such  fields  as  man- 
power training  and  minority-group  entrepre- 
neurship.  It  would  be  a  central  source  of  in- 
formation on  useful  government  programs 
and  a  repository  of  case  studies  of  successful 
private  efforts.  It  would  also  be  a  source  of 
seed  money  and  program  assistance  for  local 
groups,  such  as  the  local  Urban  Coalitions. 
The  total  cost  of  this  proposal  is  $20  million. 

4.  New  Programs  Under  the  MDTA.  Finally, 
our  legislation  makes  three  important  addi- 
tions to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  First,  we  would  add  a 
new  statement  of  purpose  to  that  Act  to 
focus  It  upon  the  problem  of  hard-core  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  Second, 
we  would  add  a  new  requirement  for  an 
automated  Job  vacancy  survey  and  matching 
program  to  put  people  into  available  Jobs: 
this  has  long  been  a  GOP  proposal  and  was 
endorsed  by  the  Riot  Commission.  Third,  we 
propose  to  authorize  a  continuing  evaluation 
and  study  of  Federal  manp>ower  programs  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  guide  fur- 
ther legislation  and  to  improve  our  capacity 
for  legislative  oversight.  We  do  not  intend 
this  bill  as  a  comprehensive  set  of  reforms  of 
present  programs  under  the  MDTA.  and  each 
sponsor  reserves  the  right  to  Introduce  sepa- 
rate measures  for  that  purpose. 

The  entire  package  is  endorsed  by  its  spon- 
sors with  the  understanding  that  it  is  within 
the  framework  of  proposals  to  cut  low  pri- 
ority programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
on  the  order  of  about  $6.5  billion.  Part  of 
this  amount  would  be  reallocated  to  high 
priority  programs  such  as  presented  in  this 
manpower  legislation.  The  Human  Renewal 
Fund  concept  advanced  by  Republicans  In 


the  House  of  Representatives  offers  a  possible 
approach  in  this  regard. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  polnt-by-point  description 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  point- 
by- point  description  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

POINT-BY-POINT      DESCRIPTION      OF      NATIONAL 

Manpower  Act  or  1968 

,j.rrLj.    i_AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MANPOWER    DE- 
VELOPMENT   AND    TRAINING    ACT    OF     1962 

Title  I  Of  the  bill  is  composed  of  six  major 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  which  Is  Presently 
before  the  Congress  for  extension.  These 
amendments  are  not  intended  as  refornris  of 
Tes^nt  programs  under  the  MDTA,  but  are 
rather  new  language  and  new  programs  to  be 
operated  bv  the  Department  of  Labor. 

;    Statement    of   Purpose.   The   bill   com- 
mences   With    a   complete  /ewrlt^g   of    the 
statement   of   purpose   of   the   MDTA.   That 
Acfs  purpose  section  was  originally  written 
With  a  heavy  emphasis  upon  problems  caused 
bv  automation  and  technological  change,  tatit 
that  is  not  the  major  problem  today  nor  is 
It  the  way  the  Act  is  being  applied.  The  new 
statement  of  purpose  emphasizes  the  prob- 
lems  of    unemployment   and   underemploy- 
ment caused  by  lack  of  education  and  cx;cu. 
patlonal  skills  and  by  existence  of  artificial 
barriers  to  employment,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems of  automation.  It  calls  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  policy  which  places 
the  basic  responsibility  for  Job  training  and 
emplovment  with  the  private  sector,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  National  Housmg  Act 
identifies   the   private  sector   as  liaviiig  the 
chief  responsibility  in  the  housing  field 

■>  Job  Vacancy  and  Labor  Supply  Informa- 
tion The  United  States  is  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial countrv  which  has  no  national  pro- 
gram of  identification  of  Job  vacancies.  The 
Republican  Party  has  long  espoused  such  a 
program,  operated  on  an  automated  basis 
and  the  Riot  Commission  has  now  endorsed 
this  type  of  program.  To  carry  out  this  Idea, 
the  bill  amends  section  106  of  the  MDTA  to 
require  such  a  Job  opportunity  survey  and 
a  program  for  matching  unemployed  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  job  vacan- 
cies on  a  local,   inter-area,   and  nationwide 

basis.  „    „  „ 

3  Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
arams.  The  bill  adds  a  new  title  IV  to  the 
MDTA  establishing  a  conununlty  service  em- 
plovment program  for  the  hard-core.  Employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  would  be 
created  In  a  wide  variety  of  public-service 
type  activities— including  health,  education, 
public  safety,  neighborhood  rehabilitation, 
beautlficatlon,  and  recreation.  The  programs 
could  be  operated  by  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations. The  bill  would  make  available  an 
authorization  of  $400  million  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  8500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  these  amounts  would  create  80.000 
and  100,000  new  jobs  in  those  two  years. 

Forty  percent  of  the  amounts  authorized 
would  be  allotted  according  to  a  state  allo- 
cation formula  for  use  within  a  state  plan 
arrangement;  for  this  purpose  each  state 
would  receive  a  minimum  of  $1  million,  inis 
IS  essentially  a  block  grant  scheme,  with  the 
states  redistributing  the  funds  to  local  pro- 
gram sponsors.  The  state  plan  provisions 
require  that  the  state  not  retain  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  funds  for  operation  of 
community  service  employment  programs 
directly  by  state  agencies;  but  this  "pass- 
through"  requirement  can  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  if  he  finds  that  the  programs  would 
be  more"  effectivelv  operated  by  the  state  it- 
self (as  where  the  state  is  too  small  to  have 
to  deal  through  local  sponsors) . 

The    remaining   60    percent   of   the   sums 
appropriated   for  any  fiscal  year  are  to  be 


expended  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  In  accordance  with  such 
criteria  as  he  may  prescribe.  If  he  likes  the 
way  the  state  is  administering  its  funds  un- 
der the  state  plan,  he  could  add  funds  from 
this  discretionary  60  percent  to  the  40  per- 
cent already  passing  through  the  state  plan. 
Alternatively,  he  may  fund  local  programs 
directly. 

The  bill  emphasizes  coordination  and  con- 
solidation of  all  the  various  community  serv- 
ice emplovment  programs  at  the  local  level. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  designate  urban 
and  rural  areas  containing  high  concentra- 
tions or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  as  eligible  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program.  He  then  designates  a 
prime  sponsor  for  each  eligible  area  to  re- 
ceive all  assistance  under  the  program.  The 
prime  sponsor  is  also  to  receive  all  funding 
under  the  various  other  community  service 
employment  programs  now  in  existence,  in- 
cluding the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Op- 
eration  Mainstream,   the   New   Careers   pro- 
gram and  the  Work  Incentive  program  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  prime  spon.-^or 
becomes  the  funnel  ^.t  the  local  level  through 
which  all  these  resources  would  flow,  and  the 
prime  sponsor  must  submit  w  the  Secretary 
a  community  employment  plan  setting  .orih 
a  comprehensive  program  according  to  which 
all   these   funds  will   be   spent    These   local 
community  employment  plans  are.  in  turn, 
coordinated    with    the    development    of    t.ie 
st.^te  plan.  B.oth  the  Secretary  and  the  st,ite 
agencies    would   provide   iissistance   through 
the  prime  sponsor  in  each  eligib;-  ^^"".f ,;'': 
though  there  is  a  by-pass  provisior.  if  they 
find   that   funding   a   different  organization 
would  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

The  state  plan  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  set  forth  under  Title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Ai  under  that  Act,  the  state  plan  would 
be  developed  and  carried  out  by  a  policy 
eroup  (the  state  manpower  policy  council) 
which  would  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
job  training  and  employment  resources  of  the 

^  Financial    assistance    under    the    program 
would  be  provided  both  to  create  the  new  Jobs 
and  to  provide  necessary  supportive  services 
in  the  area  of  education,  training,  day  care 
and  other  services.  In  order  to  Increase  the 
motivation  of  participants,  the  Secretary  is 
instructed  to  give  a  preference  in  appropriate 
cases  to  the  funding  of  programs  through 
local    service    companies    which    would    be 
owned  in  substantial  part  by  the  employees 
themselves.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  neigh- 
borhood clean-up  the  Secretary  could  seek 
to  form  a  local  service  company  to  undertake 
the  project  on  a  contractual  basis,  and  he 
could  provide  for  added  profits  to  the  group 
if  thev  perform  a  contract  in  an  expeditious 
and    successful    manner.    In    this    way,    the 
emplovees  are  actually  given  the  added  moti- 
vations of  business  ownership,  and  iii  time 
their  company  would  become  self-sufficient 
and  seek  contracts  as  a  regular  competitive 
business.  This  approach  is  presently  prov  ng 
successful  with  certain  pilot  projects  being 
conducted  bv  the  Labor  Department.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  local  serv- 
ice companies  and  to  aid  them  In  becoming 
self-sufficient,   the   Secretary   would   be   au- 
thorized   to    provide    assistance    to     'service 
development   organizations."   Such   develop- 
ment groups,  which  might  be  the  local  chap- 
ters of  the  Urban  Coalition  or  even  private 
profit-making  companies,  would  be  author- 
ized   to    undertake    planning    and    market 
research   activities,   legal   and   technical   o£- 
slstance,    management    training,    and     the 
provision  of  business  services  on  a  centralized 
basis  (such  as  billing  and  accounting i. 

In  order  to  further  increase  motivation 
among  program  participants,  and  to  remove 
the  aura  of  dead-end  and  make-work  em- 
plovment. the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  give 
a  p'reference   to  successful   participants  for 


entry  into  an  on-the-job  training  or  p  ace- 
ment  program  providing  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  In  this  manner,  a  real  Job  ladder  into 
regular  competitive  employment  is  provided 
A   special   section   deals  with   the   critical 
need    for    programs    in    the    field    of    public 
safety.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
special   encouragement   to   the  development 
of  such  programs,  whereby  employment  and 
training  opportunities  would  be  created  for 
disadvantaged  persons  as  community  service 
officers   and   other   support   personnel    in  or 
under  the  .supervision  of  the  police  depart- 
ments    This  tvpe  of   proposal   has  been  en- 
dorsed   bv    the      Crime    Commission"    (The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice)   and  by  the 
Riot  Commission.  Community  service  officers 
could   be   full   c.r  part-time   employees   who 
would   perform   services   in   the   area   of  re- 
cruiting police  personnel  irom  eligible  areas 
and  minority  groups,  improving  police-com- 
munltv    relations    and    grievance    resolution 
mechanisms,     and     performing     community 
escort  and  patrol  work    In  this  manner,  the 
new    emplovment    program    would    have    a 
direct  impact  on  stabilizing  community  con- 
ditions and  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 
The    secretary    and    the    Attorney    General 
would  jointlv' prescribe  the  regulations  gov- 
erning programs  in  the  public  .safety  area. 

Federal  tmancial  assistance  under  the 
program  would  be  limited  to  UO  percent  of 
project  cosus.  where  the  program  was  being 
carried  out  on  a  grant  basis  by  a  public 
aeency  or  private  nonprofit  organization. 

4  The  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation. 
The  Riot  Commission  endorsed  the  idea  of 
a  Federally  chartered  corporation  to  take  on 
the  major  role  in  coordinating  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  under  private  sec- 
tor lob  programs  ( on-the-job  training  and 
tax  credits).  Republicans  have  long  backed 
the  concept  of  a  national  technical  assist- 
ance corporation  to  encourage  private  in- 
dustry to  participate  in  antlpoverty  efforts 
such  as  manpower  programs.  The  bill  would 
reintroduce  this  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
poration proposal,  co-spoiisored  last  year  in 
the  Senate  by  23  Republicans,  as  a  new  title 
V  of  the  MDTA. 

The    Corporation    would    be    a    Federally 
chartered  nonprofit  corporation  with  a  l)oard 
of  directors  of  15  persons,  five  appointed  by 
the  President  and  ten  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.  Any  person  or  or- 
ganiziition   could    become   a   member   of   the 
Corporation  bv  making  a  tax  exempt  gift  to 
it  or  bv  buvlng  one  of  its  bonds    The  Fed- 
eral c;overnment  would  provide  ^■lO  million 
to  the  Corporation  as  seed  money  on  a  one- 
time basis,  with   a   requirement  that   up   to 
SIO   million   more   Federal   funds   would   be 
provided  to  match  private  contributions  and 
bond  purcha.ses. 

The  Corporation  would  have  a  variety  or 
purposes  and  functions:   di  it  would  estab- 
lish an  information  and  research  center  on 
how  private  groups  can  participate  m  anti- 
povertv  activities,  including  information  on 
existing     government     programs     and     case 
studies  on  successful   private  projects:    i2i 
it  would  actlvelv  provide  technical  assistance 
to  organizations  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  such  projects  and  programs:    '3i    it 
would  participate   in   the  development  and 
conduct  on  a  contractual  or  other  basis  of 
government  antlpoverty  programs  linked  to 
the  private  sector,  including  by  working  with 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  in  drawing  up  regu- 
lations under  the  tax  credit  and  on-the-job 
training   schemes:    (4)    it  would   undertake 
special  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  man- 
power training  and   business  ownership   by 
minorltv  group  and  low-income  persons;  and 
(5)   it  would  develop  and  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams through  subsidiary  groups  at  the  local 
level    such  as  local  Urban  Coalitions    It  is 
hoped   that  bv  providing  a  legislative  base 
for  this  kind  of  private  technical  assistance 
actlvitv,  the  Congress  can  promote  a  greater 
degree"  of    cooperation   between   the    Urban 
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Coalition  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Busl- 
nesBmen. 

While  the  Corporation  itself  would  be  a 
nonprofit  organization,  It  could  establish 
profit-making  subsidiaries  aa  new  business 
enterprises  In  the  urban  and  rural  slums. 
and  It  could  hope  to  raise  funds  to  sustain 
its  operations  through  those  operating  sub- 
sidiaries. 

5.  Evaluation  and  Oversight  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Under  a  Republican  amend- 
ment last  year  to  the  antlpoverty  legislation, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  presently 
conducting  a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs. 
This  marks  a  new  departure  for  the  GAO 
into  qualitative  program  evaluation,  beyond 
Its  usual  accounting  and  auditing  functions. 
It  Is  the  first  step  in  building  that  agencv 
Into  a  real  legislative  oversight  and  evalua- 
tion arm  for  the  Congress.  This  bill  would 
propose  to  extend  that  development  to  the 
field  of  manpower  training  and  employment 
by  authorizing  a  continuing  study  and  over- 
sight by  the  GAO  of  Federal  work  and  train- 
ing programs.  Among  the  activities  spe- 
cifically included  in  the  study  would  be  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits 
of  different  types  of  training  and  employ- 
ment programs,  and  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  efforts  made  by  Federal 
agencies  la  complying  with  legislative 
amendments  and  the  instructions  in  Com- 
mittee Reports.  Such  sums  as  might  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  functions  are  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation,  which  takes  tlie 
form  of  a  new  title  VI  of  the  MDTA. 

TITLE  II TAX  CREDITS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 

HARD-CORE 

The  GOP  has  long  championed  the  idea 
of  providing  tax  credits  to  private  industry 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  the  hard- 
core poor.  That  approach  has  now  received 
Important  endorsement  from  the  Riot  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  established  a  spe- 
cial task  force  of  businessmen  to  look  into 
the  question  of  private  sector  involvement, 
and  that  task  force  recommended  a  detailed 
program  of  tax  credits  In  the  manpower  field. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  sets  forth  in  legislative 
form  the  tax  credit  proposal  advanced  by  the 
Riot  CommissiDn.  This  is  in  no  way  pre- 
emptive of  the  GOP  Human  Investment  .^ct. 
which  provided  a  tax  credit  through  a  some- 
what different  mechanism,  but  is  intended 
us  a  companion  proposal  with  the  under- 
standing that  both  tax  credit  bills  deserve 
immediate  consideration  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

The  Commissions  tax  credit  proposal 
stresses  simplicity  and  avitomatically  more 
so  than  does  any  previous  version  of  the 
idea.  The  local  recruiting  agency  would  give 
to  each  hard-core  person  a  "green  card." 
For  each  new  such  employee  added  to  his 
payroll,  the  employer  would  receive  a  sub- 
stantial tax  credit,  providing  that  no  exist- 
ing employees  are  dismissed  in  order  to  hire 
green-card  people.  The  emplQ\¥r  would  get  a 
credit  equal  to  75  percent  of  'the  employee's 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  first  six 
months,  50  percent  for  the  second  6  months, 
25  percent  for  the  second  year,  and  nothing 
thereafter.  As  an  Inducement  to  force  the 
employer  to  encourage  the  worker  to  stay 
on  the  Job.  the  employer  would  get  none  of 
the  credit  for  any  6  or  12  month  period  unless 
the  employee  stayed  for  that  entire  period. 
The  credit  was  purposefully  based  on  the 
employee's  wage  in  order  that  a  precisely 
defined  figure  could  be  used;  apparently,  the 
bxisinessmen  thought  that  any  effort  to  refer 
to  training  costs  would  involve  too  much  red 
tape  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  oversight. 
Using  a  minimum  wage  of  .$1.60  per  hour,  the 
total  credit  for  the  first  year  would  be  $2,080, 
and  over  the  2-year  period  would  come  to 
S2.912 — far  less  than  the  $3,500  reimburse- 
ment lover  15  months)  contemplated  under 
the  P»resldent's  new  "JOBS"  (OJTI  program. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  tax  credit  would 


be  even  less  than  this  since  there  is  a  wash 
effect  in  that  the  new  wage  earners  are  pay- 
ing taxes  and  producing  revenue  for  the 
Treasury. 

The  GOP  bin  would  allow  an  employer  to 
take  either  a  tax  credit  or  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment under  the  OJT  program,  but  would  not 
allow  both.  The  coeponsors  would,  therefore, 
support  the  OJT  program  and  would  In  fact 
ask  for  greater  funding  for  It  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested,  but  no  legislation  is 
needed  in  that  regard  since  MDTA-OJT  has 
an  open-ended  authorization. 

Job  slots  aufhortsed  and  costs 

This  set  of  manpower  proposals  would 
create  300.000  new  Jobs  for  the  hard-core 
poor  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  The  com- 
munity service  employment  program  would 
be  extended  to  a  second  year  at  a  level  of 
100.000  Job  slots,  and  of  course  the  tax  credit 
and  on-the-job  training  provision  would  also 
remain  In  force  but  we  cannot  estimate  the 
number  of  slots  which  might  be  produced  in 
the  second  year  under  those  approaches.  The 
figure  of  300.000  Jobs  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
70.000  Jobs  suggested  by  the  President  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  under  his  new  JOBS  program: 
hence,  this  Republican  proposal  would  create 
over  4  times  as  many  new  Jobs  as  the  Presi- 
dent recommends. 

Tlie  300.000  new  Jobs  would  be  split  into 
220.000  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  under  the 
tax  credlt-OJT  option,  and  80.000  Jobs  under 
community  service  employment  program  Of 
the  220,000  private  sector  Jobs,  the  bill  fol- 
lows the  estimate  of  the  Riot  Commission  in 
suggesting  that  the  Uix  credit  approach 
would  produce  150.000  slots  in  the  first  year 
The  remaining  70.000  slots  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  on-the-job  training  program. 
Using  this  set  of  estimates,  the  cost  of  the 
tax  credit  in  the  first  year  would  be  $312 
million,  and  the  cost  of  the  reimbursements 
would  be  S244  million,  for  the  total  cost  of 
.$556  million  for  the  private  sector  Jobs.  (But 
since  an  employer  would  have  a  choice  of  the 
tax  credit  or  reimbursement  approaches,  the 
cost  of  the  private  sector  Job  program  could 
varv  between  $457  million,  if  all  the  Jobs  were 
financed  by  the  tax  credit,  and  $770  million, 
if  they  were  all  financed  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment.s.1  To  this  must  be  added  $400  million 
for  the  community  service  employment  pro- 
gram and  $20  miliion  for  the  Economic  Op- 
[X)rtunity  Corporation,  lor  a  total  cost  of 
$976  miliion.  But  while  this  Is  the  cost,  it  is 
iiot  the  appropriation  since  the  tax  credit 
approach  involves  no  direct  appropriation. 
The  total  in  new  appropriations  requested 
is  $664  million,  of  which  $420  million  Is  above 
and  bevond  what  the  President  requested  in 
the  fiscal  year  19G9  budget.  It  should  also 
be  understood  that  the  cost  figure  would  in 
fact  be  somewhat  less  than  the  $976  million 
projected,  because  there  would  be  a  wash  ef- 
fect due  to  the  added  tax  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  from  the  new  wage  earners, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  recommendations  of  the 
Riot  Commission  concerning  employ- 
ment problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  chapter  17   ("Recommendations")    of 

Riot  Commission  I 

I  Italic    indicates    concepts    Implemented    in 

GOP  bill! 

Goals  and  Objectives 

We  propose  a  comprehensive  national  man- 
power policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
tmemployed  and  the  tinderemployed.  That 
policy  Will  require: 

(a)  Continued  emphasis  on  national  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Job  creation  so  that  there 
will  be  Jobs  available  for  those  who  are  newly 
trained,  without  displacing  those  already  em- 
ployed. 


(b)  Unified  and  intensive  recruiting  to 
reach  those  uho  need  help  with  information 
about  available  jobs,  training  and  supportive 
aids. 

(c)  Careful  evaluation  of  the  individual's 
vocational  skills,  potentials  and  needs:  re- 
ferral to  one  or  more  programs  of  basic  edu- 
cation, job  training  and  needed  medical,  so- 
cial and  other  services;  provision  for  trans- 
portation between  the  ghetto  and  outlying 
employment  areas,  and  continued  follow-up 
on  the  individual's  progress  until  he  no 
longer  needs  help. 

(d)  Concentrated  job  training  efforts,  with 
major  emphasis  on  on-the-job  training  by 
both  public  and  private  employers,  as  well  as 
public  and  private  vocational  schools  and 
other  Institutional  facilities. 

(e)  Opening  up  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate job  structures  to  provide  greater  upward 
mobility  for  the  tinderemployed,  without  dis- 
placing anyone  already  employed  at  more 
advanced  levels. 

(f)  Large-scale  development  of  new  jobs 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  absorb  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  unemployed,  again 
without  displacement  of  the  employed, 

(g)  Stimulation  of  public  and  private  in- 
vestment in  depressed  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  to  improve  the  environment,  to  al- 
leviate unemployment  and  underemployment 
and,  in  rural  areas,  to  provide  for  the  poor 
alternatives  other  than  migration  to  large 
urban  centers. 

(h)  New  kinds  of  assistance  for  those  who 
will  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  urban 
centers,  both  before  and  after  they  arrive. 

li)  Increasing  small  business  and  other 
entrepreneurial  opportunities  in  poverty 
areas  both  urban  and  rural. 

Basic  Strategies 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  believe  the 
following  basic  strategies  should  be  adopted. 

Existing  programs  aimed  at  recruiting, 
training  and  job  development  should  be  con- 
solidated according  to  the  function  they  serve 
at  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  to  avoid 
fragmentation  and  duplication. 

We  need  comprehensive  and  focused  ad- 
ministration of  a  unified  group  of  manpower 
programs. 

High  priority  should  be  placed  on  the  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

In  the  public  sector  a  substantial  number 
of  such  Jobs  can  be  provided  quickly,  partic- 
ularly by  government  at  the  local  level, 
where  there  are  vast  unmet  needs  in  educa- 
tion, health,  recreation,  public  safety,  sanita- 
tion, and  other  municipal  services.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress  estimated  that 
there  are  5.3  million  potential  Jobs  in  public 
service.  But  the  more  difficult  task  Is  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  in  private  industry  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Both  strategies  must  be 
pursued  simultaneously,  with  some  arrange- 
ments for  a  flow  of  trainees  from  public  sec- 
,tor  jobs  to  on-the-job  training  in  private 
companies. 

Creation  of  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed will  require  substantial  payments  to 
both  public  and  private  employers  to  offset 
the  extra  costs  of  supportive  services  and 
training. 

Basic  education  and  counseling  In  dress, 
appearance,  social  relationships,  money  man- 
agement, transportation,  hygiene  and  health, 
punctuality,  and  good  work  habits — all  of 
which  employers  normally  take  for  granted — 
may  have  to  be  provided.  Productivity  may 
be  low  for  substantial  periods. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  moti- 
vating the  hard-core  unemployed. 

A  sure  method  for  motivating  the  hard- 
core unemployed  has  not  yet  been  devised. 
One  fact,  however,  is  already  clear  from  the 
experience  of  the  Job  Corps.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  ManpKJwer  Development 
and  Training  projects:  the  previously  hard- 
core unemployed  trainee  or  employee  must 


believe  that  he  is  not  being  trained  for  or 
offered  a  "dead-end"  job.  Since,  by  defini- 
tion, he  Is  not  eligible  even  for  an  entry-level 
position,  he  must  be  given  Job  training.  He 
must  be  convinced  that,  if  he  performs  sat- 
isfactorily after  the  training  period  he  will 
be  employed  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
advance,  if  possible,  on  a  clearly  defined  "job 
ladder."  with  step  Increases  in  both  pay  and 
responsibility. 

Artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  pro- 
motion must  be  removed  by  both  public 
agencies  and  private  employers. 

Racial  discrimination  and  unrealistic  and 
unnecessarily  high  minimum  qualifications 
for  employment  or  promotion  often  have  the 
same  prejudicial  effect.  Government  and 
business  must  consider  for  each  type  of  job 
whether  a  criminal  record  should  be  a  bar. 
or  whether  a  high  school  diploma  Is  an  in- 
flexible requirement.  During  World  War  II. 
industry  successfully  employed  large  num- 
tjers  of  the  previously  unemployed  and  dis- 
advantaged by  lowering  standards  and  by 
restructuring  work  patterns  so  that  the  Job 
fit  the  level  of  available  skills.  We  believe 
that  too  often  government,  business  and 
labor  unions  fail  to  take  Into  account  Innate 
Intelligence  and  aptitudes  which  are  not 
measurable. 

Present  recruitment  procedures  should  be 
reexamined.  Testing  procedures  should  be 
revalidated  or  replaced  by  work  sample  or 
actual  job  tryouts.  Applicants  who  are  re- 
jected for  immediate  training  or  employ- 
ment should  be  evaluated  and  counseled  by 
company  personnel  officers  and  referred  to 
either  company  or  public  remedial  programs 
These  procedures  have  already  been  initiated 
in  the  steel  and  telephone  Industries. 

Special  training  is  needed  for  supervisory 
personnel. 

Support  needed  by  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed during  Initial  Job  experience  must  be 
provided  by  specially-trained  supervisors.  A 
new  program  of  training  entry-level  super- 
vLsors  should  be  established  by  management, 
with  government  assistance  if  necessary. 
Programs 
We  are  proposing  programs  In  six  areas  in 
order  to  illustrate  how  we  believe  the  basic 
.'Strategies  we  have  outlined  can  be  put  into 
effect: 

Consohdatlng  and  concentrating   employ- 
ment efforts. 
Opening  the  existing  job  structure. 
Creating  one  million  new  Jobs  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  in  three  years. 

Creating  one  million  new  jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  three  years. 
Developing  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 
Encouraging    business    ownership    in    the 
ghetto. 

RECRUITMENT 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  recruitment  and  services 
agency  at  the  community  level.  The  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  Is  not  serving  this 
function  in  "many  urban  areas  and  cannot 
do  so  unless  It  is  substantially  restructured 
and  revitalized.  This  was  recommended  in 
1965  by  the  Employment  Service  Task  Force 
but  has  been  only  partially  achieved  by  the 
Employment  Services'  new  Human  Resources 
Development  Program. 

We  believe  that  every  city  should  estab- 
lish such  a  comprehensive  agency,  with  au- 
thority to  direct  the  coordination  of  all 
manpower  programs,  including  those  of  the 
Employment  Service,  the  community  action 
agencies,  and  other  local  groups. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  last 
year  and  now  operating  in  the  ghettos  of  20 
titles  and  in  two  rural  areas  Is  an  Important 
beginning  toward  a  unified  effort  at  the  local 
level.  A  related  effort  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  under 
way  In  the  Model  Cities  Program,  now  In  the 
planning  stage  in  some  63  cities. 


PLACEMENT 

111  order  lo  match  men  to  jobs,  we  need 
more  effective  interchange  of  information. 
.4  computerized  nationwide  service  should  be 
established,  as  iccommended  m  1966  by  the 
National  Comrnission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress,  with  prior- 
ity of  installation  given  to  the  large  urban 
centers. 

An  information  system  of  this  .^ort  would 
simplify  placement— including  mter-area 
placement  and  placement  ;rom  ghetto  to 
.-uburb.  This  m  turn  will  often  require  trans- 
portation a.^sistance  and  counseling. 

The  existing  experimental  mobility  pro- 
gram, under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  should  be  greatly  expanded, 
and  should  support  movement  from  one  part 
of  a  metropolitan  area  to  another.  Aid  to 
local  public  transportation  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Program  should  be  similarly 
expanded  on  the  basis  of  the  experiment, 
with  subsidies  for  routes  Incorporating  ghetto 
areas. 

Job  development  and  placement  m  private 
industry  is  critical  to  our  proposed  strategics, 
and  IS  vow  liandlcd  separately  by  a  variety 
of  agencies  and  programs:  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program,  the 
vocational  education  programs,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  program,  the  Job  Corps 
and.  recentlv.  the  Neighborhood  'i'outh  Corps 
and  severalnew  adult  work  experience  and 
training  programs.  AU  seek  to  place  trainees 
with  private  employers,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  training  assistance, 
through  a  wide  variety  of  local  agencies,  as 
well  as  through  the  Employment  Service, 
community  action  agencies  and  others 

.4  ,si7i(7ic  (ooperatire  national  effort  should 
be  undertaken  icith  the  assistajice  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  industrial  leaders  at  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  levels.  It  should 
reach  l)oth  individual  companies  and  trade 
associations,  systematically  and  extensively. 
With  information  about  incentive  programs 
and  aids,  and  with  authority  to  negotiate 
contractual  arrangements  and  channel  in- 
centive funds  to  private  employers 

The  recentlv  created  Urban  Coalition,  v.ith 
its  local  affiliate,  brought  together  many  of 
the  interested  parties  in  the  private  sector. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  just 
established  by  the  President  will  be  con- 
centrating private  industry  efforts  in  on-the- 
job  training  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
We  believe  that  it  may  be  helpful  now  to 
create  a  federally-chartered  corporation  uith 
authority  to  undertake  the  coordination  of 
the  private  sector  job  program  outlined 
below. 

OPENING    THE     EXISTING     JOB     STRLCTVRE 

.\rbitrary  barriers  to  employment  and  pro- 
motion must  be  eliminated. 

Federal,  state  and  local  efforts  to  ensure 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  should  be 
strengthened  by: 

lai  Including  federal,  suite  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  as  employers  covered  by 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
federal  antl-dlscriminatlon-ln-employment 
law,  which  now  covers  other  employers  of  50 
or  more  employees  land  as  of  July.  1968  will 
cover  employers  of  25  or  more  employees  i , 
labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies. 

lb)  Granting  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  federal  en- 
forcement agency  under  Title  VII.  cease  and 
desist  power  comparable  to  the  enforcement 
power  now  held  by  other  federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering regulatory  national  policies. 

ici  Increasing  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance now  provided  through  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  state 
and  local  anti-discrimination  commissions 
under  tne  provisions  of  Title  VII. 

Id  I  Undertaking,  through  the  Equal  Em- 
plo>-ment  Opportunity  Commission,  an  in- 
dustry and  areawide  enforcement  effort  based 
not    only    upon    individual   complaints    but 


upon  employer  and  union  reports  showing 
broad  patterns  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  promotion 

lei  Linking  enforcement  efforts  with  train- 
ing and  other  aids  to  employers  and  unions, 
so  that  affirmative  action  to  hire  and  pro- 
mote may  be  encouraged  In  connecuon  with 
investigations  of  both  individual  complaints 
and  charges  of  broad  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

If  I  Substantially  increasing  the  staff  and 
other  resources  ol  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  enable  it  to  per- 
lorm  effectively  these  additional  1  unctions. 

Equal  opportunity  lor  employment  by  fed- 
eral contractors  under  Executive  Order  11246 
should  be  enforced  more  vigorously  against 
both  employers  .md  unions.  This  is  partic- 
ularly critical  ill  regard  lo  federal  construc- 
tion "contracts  Staff  and  other  resources  ol 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  m  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  be  increased  so 
that  withholding  lederal  contracts  is  made 
a  meaningful  sanction 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
lo  obtain  commitments  from  unions  to  en- 
courage Negro  membership  in  apprenticeship 
programs  are  cspecluUy  noteworthy  and 
should  be  intensified. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which 
jirovides  lor  withholding  federal  grant-in- 
aid  funds  from  activities  which  discnmlnate 
(Jii  grounds  of  color  or  race  should  be  sup- 
ported fully,  particularly  in  regard  to  recruit- 
ment for  iederally-assisted  Job  training  in 
hospitals,  universities,  colleges  :iiid  schools. 
The  staff  and  other  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  primary  Jurisdiction  over  these 
functions,  should  be  expanded  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  federal  government,  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  uther  agencies, 
should  undertake  programs  ol  recruitment, 
hiring  and  on-the-job  training  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  should  reexamine  and  revali- 
date Its  minimum  employment  and  [iromo- 
tion  standards.  In  this  regard  the  lederal  gov- 
ernment should  become  a  model  lor  stale  and 
local  government  and  the  private  business 
community  To  enlist  the  full  cooperation  ol 
federal  agencies,  they  should  be  reimbursed 
by  internal  allowances  for  the  extra  costs  of 
training  disadvanuiged  employees. 

One  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
under-employed,  on  a  national  basis,  would 
be  to  increase  the  federal  minimum  wage 
and  Widen  its  coverage  The  recent  increase 
to  $1  60  per  hour  yields  an  annual  wage  only 
slightly  above  the  poverty  level  and  only  lor 
those  employed  lull  time  As  an  ulternatlve, 
we  recommend  consideration  be  given  to  an 
experimental  jirogram  of  wage  .•-upplements 
or  other  methods  for  :ichleving  the  same  in- 
come goals. 

CRE.^TING    1     .MILLION    NEW    JOBS    IN    THE 
PUBLIC    SECTOR    IN    3    YEARS 

Existing  public  employment  programs 
should  be  consolidated  and  substantially  in- 
creased. The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  last 
year  Involved  approximately  300.000  youths 
ijetween  the  ages  ol  14  and  22  in  three  |)ro- 
grams  of  work  experience.  NYC  otters  either 
full-time  positions  year-round  or  during  the 
summer,  or  part-time  jjositions  during  the 
school  year.  Several  similar  but  considerably 
smaller  public  employment  procrams  involve 
chronically  unemployed  adults,  generally  in 
sub-professional  community  betterment 
work:  Operation  Mainstream  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas:  New  Careers  and  Special  Im- 
pact in  urban  areas:  and  Work  Experience 
and  Training  lor  Welfare  recipients  under 
the  1967  Amendments  to  Title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Emphasis  m  t'nr  expanded  public  employ- 
ment programs  .--hould  he  shifted,  so  far  as 
pos.sible.  from  work  experience  to  on-the-iob 
training,  and  additional  federal  assistance, 
above  the  present  payment  of  90  percent  of 
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wages,  should  be  provided  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  training  and  supportive 
services  to  trainees.  Federal  assistance  should 
be  scaled  so  that  it  does  not  terminate 
abruptly;  the  public  employer  should  pay  a 
progressively  larger  share  of  the  total  cost 
as  trainees'  productivity  Increases. 

Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on  employ- 
ing trainees  to  improve  run-doum  neighbor- 
hoods and  to  perform  variety  of  other  socially 
useful  public  services  which  are  not  "make- 
work,"  including  Community  Service  Officers 
in  police  departments,  as  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

Public  employers  should  be  required  to  pay 
on-the-job  trainees  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  prevailing  wage  In  the  area 
for  similar  work,  whichever  Is  higher.  We 
recommend  a  three-year  program,  aimed  at 
creating  250,000  new  public  service  Jobs  in 
the  first  year  and  a  total  of  one  million  such 
Jobs  over  the  three-year  period. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  (a) 
continue  Its  emphasis  on  (and  consider  ex- 
pansion of)  "Project  lOO.OOO"  under  which  It 
accepts  young  men  with  below  standard  test 
scores;  (b)  Intensify  Us  recruiting  efforts  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  so  that  young 
men  living  there  are  fully  aware  of  the  train- 
ing and -service  opportunities  open  to  them 
and  («^-9ubstantlally  expand  Project  Transi- 
tion which  began  on  a  pilot  basis  In  1967  and 
Involves  training  and  counseling  for  service- 
men scheduled  to  retmn  to  civilian  life. 

CRE.\TINC    1    MILLION    NEW  JOBS  IN  THE   PRIVATE 
SECTOR    IN    3    YEARS ' 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  nation's  73  mil- 
lion civilian  workers  are  at  work  In  11.5  mil- 
lion private  enterprises.  The  involvement  of 
only  5  percent  of  all  private  companies  would 
represent  the  use  of  more  than  500,000  enter- 
prises and  provide  a  massive  additional  spur 
to  Job  development. 

Based  on  experience  with  training  by  pri- 
vate employers,  primarily  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  our 
recommendations  are  aimed  at  Inducing  a 
substantially  expanded  number  of  companies 
to  hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Recruitment  and  referral  of  the  disadvan- 
taged unemployed  should  be  undertaken  by 
a  public  body  such  as  the  manpower  service 
agency  we  ^ave  already  described.  The  man- 
power service  agency  would  determine  eligi- 
bility and  certify  a  chronically  unemployed 
person  for  cm-the-Job  training  by  issuing  to 
him  a  certificate  of  eligibility  or  similar  iden- 
tifying document.  This  would  entitle  the  pri- 
vate employer  to  reimbursement  for  certain 
costs.  A  similar  technique  was  used  under  the 
G.I.  Bill  for  training  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  direct  reimbursement  system  currently 
used  in  on-the-job  training  programs  should 
be  expanded  and  the  existing  programs 
should  be  consolidated  under  a  single  admin- 
istration. These  programs  Include  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  new  Work  Training  In  Industry  compo- 
nents of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  New 
Careers  and  Special  Impact  programs.  Under 
these  programs  a  federal  agency  contracts  to 
reimburse  each  employer  for  a  negotiated 
average  cost  of  training  and  supportive  serv- 
ices for  each  trainee. 

//  a  corporation  is  chartered  by  Congress 
to  serve  as  the  government's  primary  instru- 
ment for  job  development  m  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  corporation,  through  regional  and 
local  subsidiaries,  would: 

(E)  systematically  work  with  trade  groups, 
companies  and  labor  unions; 

(b)  arrange  for  any  necessary  supportive 
services  and  prevocatlonal  educational  train- 
ing which  employers  are  unable  to  provide; 
and 

(c)  enter   Into  contracts  with   employers 
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1  The  text  of  the  report  to  the  Commission 
by  its  Private  Enterprise  Task  Force  is  set 
forth  as  an  appendix  to  this  Report. 


providing  for   their  reimbursement  for  the 
extra  costs  of  training. 

The  employer  would  of  course  undertake 
not  to  dismiss  existing  employees  In  order  to 
hire  trainees;  to  provide  Job  training  along 
with  supportive  sicrvlces;  and  to  give  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  employee  would  be 
fairly  promoted  If  he  successfully  completed 
his  training  period. 

To  serve  as  an  incentive  to  widespread  busi- 
ness involvement  the  average  amount  of  the 
reimbursement  must  exceed  substantially  the 
approximately  $1,000  ppr  year  payment  now 
made  under  federal  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams and,  for  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
should  at  least  equal  the  $3,500  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  Manpower  Message  of 
January  23,  1968. 

An  additional  and  potentially  lower  cost 
method  of  stimulating  on-the-job  training 
and  new  job  creation  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed IS  through  a  tax  credit  system,  pro- 
vided "that  guidelines  are  adopted  to  ensure 
adequate  training  and  Job  retention.  The 
Commission  believes  this  alternative  holds 
promise.  With  respect  to  the  tax  credit  de- 
vice, we  note  that  since  its  enactment  In 
1962  the  existing  7  percent  Incentive  credit 
for  investment  in  new  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery has  been  highly  successful  as  a  tech- 
nique for  reaching  a  large  number  of  In- 
dividual enterprises  to  effectuate  a  national 
policy.  During  the  1962-65  period  the  credit 
was  taken  on  1,239,000  corporate  tax  returns 
representing  new  investment  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $75  billion. 

To  assure  comparable  simplicity  in  ad- 
ministration, the  tax  credit  should  be  geared 
to  a  fixed  amount  for  each  certificated  em- 
ployee hired  and  retained  at  least  for  a  six- 
month  period,  ivith  decreasing  credits  for 
retention  for  additional  periods  totaling 
another  18  months.  No  credit  would  be 
allowed  if  existing  employees  are  displaced, 
or  If  the  turnover  rate  among  certificated 
employees  during  each  period  exceeds  more 
than  twice  the  employers  usual  turnover 
rate. 

The  corporation  chartered  by  Congress 
would  establish  performance  guidelines, 
compare  and  evaluate  the  results  of  job 
training  operations  by  contract  and  under 
the  tax  credit  and  arrange  to  share  with 
all  participating  employers  the  experiences 
of  other  companies  with  techniques  for 
training  the  hardcore  unemployed  and  hold- 
ing them  on  the  job. 

Th*  Commission  recommends  a  three- 
year  program,  aimed  at  creating  300,000  new 
'private  sector  jobs  in  the  first  year  and  a 
total  of  one  million  such  jobs  over  the 
three-year  period,  provided  that  the  tax 
credit  "is  enacted  at  an  early  date.  If  the 
tax  credit  is  not  so  enacted,  a  realistic  goal 
would  be  150,000  such  jobs  In  the  first  year 
and  one  million  Jobs  over  a  three  to  five-year 
period. 

tNCOfTlAGINO    BVSINESS    OWNERSHIP    IN    TIJE 
GHETTO 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  give  special 
encouragement  to  Negro  ownership  of  busi- 
ness in  ghetto  areas.  The  disadvantaged  need 
help  in  obtaining  managerial  experience  and 
In  creating  for  themselves  a  stake  In  the 
economic  community.  The  advantages  of 
Negro  entrepreneurship  also  include  self- 
employment  and  jobs  for  others. 

Existing  Small  Business  Administration 
equity  and  operating  loan  programs,  under 
which  almost  3,500  loans  were  made  during 
fiscal  year  1967,  should  be  substantially  ex- 
panded m  amount,  extended  to  higher  risk 
ventures  and  promoted  widely  through 
offices  in  the  ghetto.  Loans  under  Small 
Business  Administration  guarantees,  which 
are  now  authorized,  should  be  actively  en- 
couraged  among  local  lending  institutions. 

Counseling  and  managerial  assistance 
should  also  be  provided.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  program  under  which 
Negro    small    businessmen    are    assisted   in 


creating  associations  for  pooling  purchasing 
power  and  sharing  experience,  should  be 
expanded  and  consolidated  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  program.  The 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity 
and  other  private  efforts  to  provide  coun- 
seling by  successful  businessmen  outside 
the  ghetto  should  be  supported  and  enlarged. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3249)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  manpower  policy,  to 
improve  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  to  authorize  a  com- 
mimity  service  employment  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  introduced  by 
Mr,  Javits  ffor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3249 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF   1962 

FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATION     OF     NATIONAL 
MANPOWER    POLICY 

Section  101.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    NATIONAL 
MANPOWER    POLICY 

"Sec.  101.   (a)    The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  full  promise  of  American  life  and 
prosperity  is  denied  to  many  persons  in  many 
communities  due  to  severe  problems  of  un- 
employment    and     underemployment.     Nu- 
merous Individuals,  many  of  whom  live  In 
trapped-in  economically  depressed  rural  and 
iirban   areas,   are   unable  to  obteln  Jobs   in 
regular  competitive  employment  becatise  of 
(1)   lack  of  education,  occupational  skill,  or 
work  experience,  (2)   the  existence  of  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement,  and  (3)   a  continuing  process 
of    automation    and    technological    change 
which    renders    obsolete    many    traditional 
skills.  An  even  larger  number  are  underem- 
ployed, earning  a  marginal  existence  in  low 
skilled    occupations    characterized    by    sub- 
standard wages,  great  uncertainty  of  tenure, 
little  chance  for  advancement,  and  low  social 
status.  While  these  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  affect  all  racial 
groups,   they   afflict   nonwhlte  Americans  In 
disproportionately  great  numbers  and  in  a 
manner  which  this  nation  cannot  permit  to 
continue.  This  situation  has  been  seriously 
aggravated  by  a  process  of  urbanization  In 
which  unskilled  rtu-al  residents  have  migrated 
to  central  city  areas  even  while  many  busi- 
nesses and  places  of  employment  are  leaving 
those   areas.   This  migration   of   people   and 
jobs   is   overwhelming   current   job  training 
and  job  development  programs  in  the  urban 
centers    and    is   undermining   the    economic 
potential  of  many  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 
"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  In  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories.     Including      professional      scientific, 
technical  and  public  service  occupations.  At 
the  same  time  there  Is  a  huge  need  for  addi- 
tional  public   services  and  public  facilities 
In  such  fields  as  those  which  (1)  contribute 
to  the  development  of  human  potential,  (2) 
better   the   conditions   under   which    people 
live,  learn  and  work,  and  (3)  aid  In  the  de- 


velopment and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

"(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
welfare  and  securitv  of  the  nation  requir^^  a 
commitment  by  It  to  a  policy  and  program 
devoted  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
blight  in  the  United  States.  An  essential 
element  in  that  program  must  be  a  com- 
prehensive national  manpower  policy  de- 
■-igned  to  assure  to  all  citizens  an  opportunity 
for  useful  work  and  training  which  will  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  and  enhance  personal 
dignity.  The  policy  to  be  followed  In  attain- 
ing the  national  manpower  objective  hereby 
established  shall  be  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

•■(1)  that  private  enterprise  has  the  basic 
responsibility  and  maximum  ability  to  pro- 
vide job  training  and  employment: 

"(2)  that  Government  assistance  should, 
in  the  first  Instance,  be  used  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  serve  more  of  the  total 
need  :ind  to  otherwise  complement  private 
eifort  through  education,  training.  Job  de- 
velopment, upgrading  skills  and  other  sup- 
portive assistance;  and 

"(3)  that  the  residual  responsibilities  of 
Government  shall  Include  the  development 
of  meaningful  employment  opportunities  In 
public  service  activities  in  order  to  fulfill 
critical  needs  and  further  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Congress  further  recognizes  that  there 
are  numerous  individuals  who,  by  reasons  of 
age,  health,  or  other  Involuntary  disability, 
cannot  be  helped  through  an  emplo>-ment 
or  training  program  and  for  whom  some  form 
of  income  maintenance  Is  necessary." 

JOB    VACANCY   AND   LABOR    SUPPLY    INFORMATION 

Sec.  102.  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•  JOB  VACANCY  AND  LABOR  SUPPLY  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  Infor- 
mation regarding  skill  requirements,  occu- 
pational outlook,  Job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  m  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  State,  area  or  other 
appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  In  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment activities  performed  under  this  Act.  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
t.iry  shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  per- 
forming the  duties  prescribed  by  this  section 
with  particular  emphasis  on  identifying  and 
l)ublishlng  those  occupations,  skills.  Indus- 
tries, and  geographic  areas  In  which  the 
.supply  of  qualified  workers  Is  Insufficient  to 
meet  existing  and  foreseeable  future  needs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  directed  to 
develop  and  establish  a  program  for  match- 
ing qualifications  of  unemployed,  under- 
employed and  low-Income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  vacancies  on  a 
local,  interarea  and  nationwide  basis.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  conmaunlcation 
among  local  recruitment,  job  training  and 
placement  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
between  such  agencies  and  organizations  on 
an  interarea  and  nationwide  basis,  with  a 
view  to  the  referral  and  placement  of  such 
persons  in  jobs.  In  the  development  of  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
network  utilizing  electronic  data  processing 
and  telecommunication  systems  for  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  communication  of  Job 
and  worker  Information." 


AUTHORIZING  A  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAM,  AN  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
CORPORATION,  AND  AN  EVALUATION  BY  THE 
COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec  103.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles: 
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"TITLE     IV— COMMUNITY     SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

"PURPOSE 

"SEC.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  meaningful  public  and  private  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  community  serv- 
ice" occupations  lor  unemployed  and  low- 
income  residents  of  urban  and  rural  poverty 
are.is  in  order  to  meet  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  to 
prepare  such  persons  for  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  local  entrepreneurship  through 
the  creation  of  local  service  companies,  and 
to  meet  critical  national  needs  for  commu- 
nity services. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  402.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  'Comnumlty  service  employment  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  designed  primarily 
to  provide  public  or  private  work  and  train- 
ing opportunities  to  unemployed  and  low- 
income  persons  in  the  lields  of  health,  pub- 
lic safety,  education,  recreation,  streets, 
parks  and  municipal  maintenance,  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvement,  conserva- 
tion and  rural  development,  beautiflcation, 
and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
community  Improvement. 

"(2)  'Low-Income'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  provided  by  section  125  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

"(3)  Local  service  company"  means  a 
corporation,  partnership  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  employment  program  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  in  substantial  part  by 
unemployed  or  low-Income  residents  of  one 
or  more  eligible  areas. 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(5)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(6)  'State  agency'  means  the  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  an  officer  chosen  by  him  or  by  State  law 
to  develop  and  carry  out  the  State  plan  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    AND    DIS- 
TRIBUTION  OF   FUNDS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $400  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
not  less  than  40  percent  among  the  States 
in  accordance  with  criteria  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  130  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  $1,000,000.  Effective 
after  June  30.  1969.  that  part  of  each  State's 
allotment  received  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  only  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  State  agency  for  use  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
lion  410,  unless  such  State  agency  has  not 
submitted  a  State  plan  prior  to  a  date  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  State  plan 
is  not  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  remainder  of  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  vear  to  carry  out  programs 
authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  expended 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Funds  allotted  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  for  use  by  a  State 
agency  to  carry  out  a  State  plan,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  required 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
allotted  shall  be  available  to  prime  spon- 
sors vtithin  such  State  for  such  community 
service  employment  programs  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  contribute  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


"ELIGIBLE    AREAS    AND    PRIME    SPONSORS 

"Sec.  404.   (a)    The  Secretary  shall  define 
and  designate  all  xirban  and  rural  areas  con- 
taining high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of    unemployed    or    low-income    persons    as 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
He  shall  make  such  designations  on  a  com- 
prehensive   basis   and,    wherever   applicable, 
without  regard  to  his  intention  or  capacity 
to  allocate  funds  to  all  .^uch  areas.  A  com- 
munity program  area  designated  under  sec- 
tion 121  of  the  Economic  OpportutUty  Act 
of   1964  shall   be  deemed  to   be  an  eligible 
area  lor  the  purposes  of  this  title.  An  eli- 
gible area  may  be  a  city,  county,  inulticity. 
or  multlcounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation, 
or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  ( irrespective 
of  boundaries  or  political  subdivision)  which 
provides  a  .'suitable  organizational  base  and 
iwssesses  the  commonality  of  Interest  needed 
for  a  community  service  manpower  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  heads 
of    other    Federal    agencies    responsible    for 
programs    relating    to    community    action, 
manpower    services,    physical    and    economic 
development,    small    business    development, 
housing,  education,  health,  and  other  com- 
munliv  services  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment "of    coterminous    or    complementary 
boundaries    for    planning    purposes    among 
those  programs  and  community  service  em- 
ployment programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
""(b)   For  each  eligible  area,  the  SecreUry 
shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  which  shall  serve  as  the  prime 
sponsor  to  receive  funds  under  section  405 
(except    as    otherwise    provided    in    section 
405(c().  A  prime  sponsor  recognized  under 
the  provisions  of  section  122  of  the  Economic 
Opportunltv  Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  prime  sponsor  for  Its  eligible  area 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  405.  (a)  The  .Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime  spon- 
sors having  a  community  employment  plan 
approved  bv  him  pursuant  to  section  409  and 
an  application  approved  by  him  pursuant  to 
section  406.  and  to  State  agencies  having  a 
State  plan  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 410  for  the  planning,  conduct,  admin- 
istration and  evaluation  of  community 
service  employment  programs. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed — 

■■  ( 1 )  to  provide  Jobs  Immediately  to  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  obUin  satisfactory  employ- 
ment; 

"(2)  to  provide  placement  services  and 
resources  for  such  persons  completing  man- 
power traininc  and  .mti-poverty  programs 
assisted  bv  Federal  funds,  particularly  pro- 
grams under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 

"(3)  to  assure  that  persons  employed  :n  a 
communltv  service  employment  program  are 
pro\1ded  opportunity  lor  further  education, 
training  and  necessary  supportive  services,  in- 
cluding preiraining  .services,  rehabilitative 
and  preventive  services  for  narcotic  and  al- 
coholic addicts,  basic  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, health,  family,  day  care,  counsel- 
ing, placement  and  other  services,  as  may 
be  necessarv  for  them  to  parUclpate  In  such 
program  and  to  be  prepared  to  gain  regular 
competitive  employment  in  the  future; 

"(4)  to  promote  the  establishment  of  local 
service  companies  and  the  use  of  service 
development  organizations  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  such  companies. 
For  purposes  of  providing  education,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  funds 
appropriated  under  this  tlUe  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  such  service  programs  under  other 
tltl^  of  this  Act  and  under  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law    by  reimbursement  to  other 
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Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  where 
appropriate,  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
»uch  use  of  funds  U  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  such  services.  Financial 
aasifltance  under  this  section  may  Include 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  carry  out  community  serv- 
ice employment  programs. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  or  the  State  agency  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public 
agency  or  private  organization  other  than 
a  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
community  service  employment  programs 
or  components  thereof  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary or  such  agency  determines,  after  solicit- 
ing and  considering  comments  of  the  prime 
sponsor.  If  any.  that  such  assistance  would 
enhance  program  effectiveness  or  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"appplications 

"Sbc.  406.  The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  only  upon 
application  by  a  State  agency,  pursuant  to 
an  approved  State  plan,  a  prime  sponsor,  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  community  employ- 
ment plan,  or  another  eligible  applicant 
which  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  will — 

"(1)  establish  adequate  administrative 
controls  over  programs  to  be  assisted  under 
this  Iftle; 

"(2)  establish  effective  and  efficient  per- 
sonnel policies  designed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe; 

"(3)  establish  procedures  for  proper  ac- 
counting of  Federal  funds,  necessary  report- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  such  programs; 

"(4)  carry  out  such  other  requirements 
and  conditions  as  are  set  forth  In  this  title. 

"LOCAI.    SERVICE    COMPANIES 

"Sbc.  407.  (a)  Whenever  practicable,  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  shall  en- 
courage and  give  preference  to  applications 
under  which  community  service  employ- 
ment programs  are  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
contractual  basis  by  local  service  companies. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  financial  In- 
centives to  be  paid  to  such  local  service  com- 
panies for  satisfactory  and  superior  perform- 
ance of  such  programs. 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  local  service  com- 
panies on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  imder  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  405.  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  agencies  or  private  or- 
ganizations to  act  as  service  development 
organizations.  Such  financial  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  the  costs  of  programs  oper- 
ated by  service  development  organizations  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  local  service  companies.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following: 

"(1)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research; 

"(2)  legal  and  technical  assistance,  busi- 
ness counseling,  management  and  training 
assistance,  assistance  in  obtaining  contracts 
or  subcontracts  from  public  or  private 
sources,  and  other  related  services.  Including 
the  provision  of  business  services  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis;  and 

"(3)  financial  assistance,  including  the 
provision  of  start-up  capital  and  assistance 
in  securing  performance  or  other  bonds 
needed  by  the  company  or  Its  employees. 
A  service  development  organization  may,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
be  permitted  to  take  a  minority  equity  in- 
terest in  a  local  service  company  and  to  deal 
with  such  a  company  on  a  franchise  or  other 
profit-making  basis. 

"(c)  In  developing  local  service  companies 
and  service  development  organizations,  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may  make 
use  of  services  available  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  from  private  organizations.  In- 
cluding appropriate  private  technical  assist- 
ance organizations.  In  a  contractual  or  other 
suitable  basis. 


"PUBLIC   SAFBTT    PROORAMS 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age the  development  of,  Emd  is  authorized  to, 
provide  financial  assistance  under  section  405 
for  community  service  employment  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  public  safety.  Such 
programs  may  Include  the  development  of 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
community  service  officers  and  other  sup- 
port personnel  in  or  under  the  supervision 
of  police  departments.  Such  officers  and  per- 
sonnel may  be  full  or  part-time  employees 
who  need  not  meet  ordinary  police  standards 
for  employment  and  who  are  or  will  be  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  as  (1)  recruitment 
of  police  personnel  from  eligible  areas,  (11) 
improvement  of  police-community  relations 
and  grievance  resolution  mechanisms  in 
such  areas.  (HI)  community  escort  and  pa- 
trol activities,  (Iv)  encouragement  of  neigh- 
borhood participation  in  crime  prevention 
and  public  safety  efforts,  and  (v)  other  sim- 
ilar activities  designed  to  Improve  police 
capabilities  and  public  safety  in  eligible 
areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  Jointly  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning community  service  emplojinent  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  public  safety  and  crime 
prevention. 

"CONSOLmATION  OF  COMMtTNrrT  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROGRAMS  AND  COMMtTNITT  EM- 
PLOYMENT   PLANS 

"Sbc.  409.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  con- 
solidation and  coordination  of  community 
service  employment  programs,  the  Secretary 
shall  moke  arrangements,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  assure  that  the  prime  sponsor  In 
any  eligible  area  receives  all  Federal  funds 
available  for  community  service  employment 
programs  In  such  area,  Including  all  such 
programs  assisted  under  this  title,  section 
432  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  sections 
123  and  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  123(c)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmity  Act  of  1964).  Where  the  area  served 
by  any  program  assisted  under  this  Act  Is 
within  an  area  covered  by  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  plan  under  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  the  prime  sponsor 
and  the  city  demonstration  agency  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting work  and  training  aspects  of  the 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program. 

"(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  a  community  employment  plan, 
which  shall  be  part  of  any  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program  for  that  area 
required  under  section  123  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  A  community  em- 
ployment plan  shall  establish  priorities 
among  community  service  needs,  and  funds 
received  by  the  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  all  community  service  employ- 
ment programs  shall  be  subject  to  and  allo- 
cated according  to  such  a  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  an  officer  designated 
by  him  or  by  State  law  for  consideration  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
State  plan,  and  no  community  employment 
plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  until 
the  Governor  or  such  officer  has  had  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
his  evaluation  of  that  plan,  including  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  that  plan  to 
the  State  plan. 

"(d)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
participation  of  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  residents  of  the  eligible  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  the  community  service 
employment  programs. 

"(e)  Where  a  community  service  employ- 
ment program  Is  not  to  be  operated  by  a 
local  service  company,  the  prime  sponsor 
shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  public  and 
private  organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to 


operate  such  programs,  including  without 
Umltation  agencies  governed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  and  other  residents 
of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served, 
educational  institutions,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  training 
Institutions,  and  other  capable  public  and 
private  organizations. 

"BTATB   PLANS 

"Sec.  410.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  .i 
State  plan  under  this  title  shall  (A)  establish 
within  its  State  agency  a  State  manpower 
policy  council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'State  council")  which  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  paragraph  (2),  (B)  sets 
dates  before  which  prime  sponsors  .ind  other 
applicants  must  have  submitted  applications 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  State  agency, 
and  (C)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan 
at  such  time  and  in  such  detail  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary. 

"(2)  The  State  council  shall — 

"(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  agency, 
and  be  brop.dly  representative  of  the  Job 
training  and  employment  resources  of  the 
State.  Including  persons  representative  of  (1) 
prime  sponsors  within  the  State.  (11)  State 
and  local  public  agencies  operating  or  fa- 
miliar with  Job  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  employment  programs.  Including 
the  State  employment  ser\-lce  and  the  State 
department  of  education,  (ill)  private  orga- 
nizations operating  or  otherwise  Interested 
In  such  programs.  Including  persons  repre- 
sentative of  business  and  labor,  (iv)  residents 
of  the  areas  and  persons  served  by  programs 
assisted  imder  this  title,  and  (V)  other  ap- 
propriate groups  and  organizations; 

"(B)  develop  and  Implement  the  State 
plan.  Including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  under  the  State 
plan; 

"(C)  upon  timely  request  by  an  applicant, 
review  and  take  final  action  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  State  agency  to  reject  In  whole 
or  in  part  such  applicant's  submission  for 
funding  under  the  State  plan; 

"(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title;  and 

"(E)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  agency  a  report  of  its  activities,  recom- 
mendations, and  evaluations,  together  with 
such  additional  comments  as  the  State 
agency  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  unless  he 
determines  that  such  plan — 

"(A)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  among  eligible  areas 
within  the  State  of  assistance  under  this 
title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on  con- 
sideration of  (1)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  population  In  such  areas, 
(11)  the  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un- 
employed and  low-Income  persons,  (111)  the  ^ 
number  and  trends  in  the  movement  of  Job 
opportunities  in  private  enterprise,  and  (Iv) 
the  movement  of  unemployed  and  low-In- 
come persons  to  and  from  such  areas; 

"(B)  assists  prime  sponsors  within  the 
State  in  their  responsibility  of  coordinating 
and  consolidating  community  service  em- 
ployment programs  within  the  areas  served 
by  such  sponsors,  and  appropriately  supports 
their  community  service  employment  plans, 
including  through  the  provision  of  planning 
and  technical  assistance; 

"(C)  reflects  satisfactory  effort  and 
achievement  by  the  State  in  coordinating 
and  consolidating  community  service  em- 
ployment programs  assisted  under  this  title 
with  such  progtrams  assisted  under  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  Including  such 
programs    under    the    Social    Security    Act; 

"(D)  provides  for  exchange  of  Information 
and  experience  among  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  plan  and  for  the  adoption 
of  effective  procedures  for  evaluation  of  such 


programs  and  for  the  communication  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  to  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
pect  to  any  application  shall  not  be  taken 
without  first  affording  such  applicant  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing: 

"(P)  provides  tliat  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  received  by  the  State 
agency  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  community  service  employment 
programs  operated  by  State  agencies,  and 
the  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  prime  sponsors,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  405(c);  and 

"(G)  otherwise  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  Including  the  preference 
to  be  granted  pursuant  to  section  407  and 
to  special  conditions  prescribed  by  section 

411. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings that  only  a  part  of  a  State  plan  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)(3),  approve  that  part  of  the  State  plan 
and  provide  to  the  State  agency  only  that 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  this  section  as 
he  detennlnes  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
part  of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder 
of  the  amount  which  such  State  agency 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  prime  sponsors 
and  other  applicants  within  the  State  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
iiectloa,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affoi-ding  the  State  agency  submitting 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
lor  a  hearing. 

"SPECIAL     CONDrrlONS     AND     LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  411.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
lor  reilglotia  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  or  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

"(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not 
be  lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  eectlon  13  thereof, 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
In  the  area  for  slmilstf  work;  and 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  tjpward  Job  mobility 
of  Individual  participants. 

"(b)  For  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
related  to  physical  improvements,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those  improvements  which 
•.rtll  be  substantially  used  by  low-Income  per- 
sons and  families  In  the  areas  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

"(c)  Programs  approved  imder  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
\ancement.  Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged. 

"(d)  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  authorized  imder  this 
title  and  carried  out  by  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram or  activity,  Including  costs  of  adminis- 


tration: Provided.  That  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  any  participant  In 
a  program  under  this  title  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  local  public  agency  shall 
be  progressslvely  reduced  from  year  to  year 
with  a  view  to  increasing  insofar  as  possible 
the  financial  contribution  of  such  public 
agency.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

"INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  POOL 

"Sec.  412.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures,  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
him,  to  give  preference  to  qualified  partici- 
pants in  community  service  employment  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  for  entry  into 
programs  operated  by  him  offering  on-the- 
job  training  and  employment  opportunities 
in  the  private  sector. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  administration  of  all  community 
service  employment  programs  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction within  a  single  office  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  Insti- 
tution, in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments  to 
any  prime  sjKinsor  which  has  an  application 
approved  by  him  pursuant  to  section  406 
and  to  any  State  agency  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  by  him  under  section  407  and 
to  any  other  applicant  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  in  Installments 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
wl*h  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"WITUf:OLDINC 

"Sec  414.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  by  a 
prime  sponsor  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  approved 
application  or  community  employment  plan 
of  that  sponsor  entered  into  under  this  title, 
or  by  a  State  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  that 
State  approved  under  this  title,  or  a  failure 
by  any  applicant  receiving  assistance  from  a 
prime  sponsor  or  State  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  prtgram  under  this  title  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  requirements 
in  Its  approved  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  prime  sponsor.  State  agency, 
or  other  applicant  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  prime  sponsor.  State 
agency  or  other  applicant  under  this  title 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  prime  sponsor, 
or  State  agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations receiving  assistance  from  it  and 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
p>ayments  shall  be  made  to  the  prime  sponsor. 
State  agency,  or  other  applicant  under  this 
title,  or  payments  by  the  prime  sponsor  or 
State  agency  under  this  title  shall  be  limited 
to  agencies  and  organizations  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"evaluation    and    REPORTS 

"Sec  415.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  title.  He  shall  require  recipients  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  to  pro- 
vide such  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  such  programs.  He  may  con- 
tract for  Independent  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams and  of  selected  Individual  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title.  The  results  of  such 


evaluation  shall  be  Included  in   the  report 
required  *jy  this  :;cctlon. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  tach  year,  the  .Secrtc.iry  sh..ll  pi-epare 
and  tubmlt  to  the  PTtsident  lor  iransmitul 
to  the  Congress  a  lull  .uid  cuinplele  report 
on  the  programs  and  activities  assisted  un- 
der this  title. 

•  TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
CORPORATION 

'.Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  Act  of 
19b»'. 

"FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

■Sec.  502  (a)  The  (.lonaress  hereby  finds 
that— 

••(1)  conditions  of  rural  and  urban  poverty 
and  wldespre^id  urban  bliuht  threaten  the 
general  welfare  and  domestic  security  of  the 
country  .nid  require  an  expanded  dedication 
of  effort  and  coniniltment  of  resources  aimed 
at  their  elimination; 

"(2)  the  major  resources  and  strength  of 
this  country  leslde  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  Nation's  economy  .'nd  any  successful 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty  and  urban  blight 
must  involve  a  massive  application  of  pri- 
vate resources; 

"(3)  a  subst'intial  number  of  Indl-.iduals 
and  orgiinlziUinns  in  llie  i)rlv:ite  .--ertor.  in- 
cluding lousiness  lirms.  labor  unions,  founda- 
tions, educational  inr.titutlons.  and  profes- 
sional and  civic  oit'itnizatioiis,  .tre  willing  to 
rontrlbute  to  t'le  .--fjiutlon  of  these  problems, 
but  their  parll'Mpation  is  often  in.'ibited  by 
the  lack  of  any  central  source  of  informa- 
tion at  the  luitional  and  local  levels  about 
Eucoesblul  private  initiatives,  the  unavall- 
abilitv  of  etlective  teclmical  asslsHnce,  and 
a  lack  of  seed  m.oney  from  private  sources; 
and 

••(4t  the  full  and  efleciive  Involvement 
of  the  private  sector  In  the  solution  of  these 
problem  can  be  facilitated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  oreanlzatlon  and  con- 
trol of  this  eflort  is  best  left  with  the  private 
sector. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  es- 
tablish a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  to 
stimulate  greater  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector — agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals—in public  and  private  manpower 
training  and  antipoverty  programs  by — 

'■  ( 1 1  providing  a  central  source  for  in- 
formation and  research  on  opportunities  for 
private  sector  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  furnishing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  private  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals in  planning  and  carrying  out  such 
programs; 

"(3)  participating,  on  a  contractual  or 
other  basis,  in  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  governmental  antipoverty  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  encouraging  an  Impor- 
tant and  effective  role  therein  by  the  private 
sector; 

"(4)  encouraging  and  coordinating  ettorts 
with  prlv.Tte  business  firms  to  make  avail- 
able, on  as  expedited  a  basis  as  possible, 
training  programs  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities designed  to  provide  employment  for 
unemployed  and  low-Income  persons  and  to 
assist  such  persons  to  develop  their  educa- 
tional and  employment  potentialities  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent; 

"(5)  encouraging  the  development  of  busi- 
ness ventures  designed  to  provide  needed 
products  and  services  and  to  increase  local 
business  ownership  in  urban  slum  areas;  and 
"(6)  developing,  in  conjunction  with  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations,  methods  of 
applying  modem  business  management  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  social  problems,  and 
otherwise  encouraging  Increased  participa- 
tion by  private  enterprise  in  such  programs 
and  m  providing  needed  public  services 

"CREATION    OV    CORPORATION 

"Sec  503.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  nonprofit  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corpora- 
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tlon')  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and.  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The  right 
to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title  is  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

••(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  qualify  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(cH3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  of  such  Code. 

••process  of  organization 

••Sec.  504.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  incor- 
porators. The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  act  as  Chairman,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  The  Commission  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title  and  shall  appoint  Incorporators. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senat*,.  who  shall  serve  as  the  Initial  Board 
of  Directors  until  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  members  or  until  their  successors  are  se- 
lected and  qualified.  The  incorporators  shall 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  Corporation,  including  the  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act. 

•'DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

•'Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  fifteen 
individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  three  years  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  directors  first 
taking  office  shall  be  effective  on  the  date 
on  which  other  members  of  the  Board  are 
elected  and  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  three  years 
after  such  date;  and  (2)  any  director  so 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  Corporation. 

••(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by 
the  Board,  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board.  No  individual  other  than  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of 
the  Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation 
shall  receive  any  salary  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Corporation  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  employment  by  the  Corporation. 

••membership    in     the     CORPORATION 

■Sec.  506.  (a)  Any  person  or  organization 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
by- 

■■(  1 1  purchasing  from  the  Corporation  one 
or  more  of  the  debentures  of  the  Corpora- 
tion referred  to  in  section  507(a);    or 

•■(2)  donating  to  the  Corporation  money 
or  property  (taken  •^t  fair  market  value)  In 
an  amount  or  amounts  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $100. 

••(b)  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  debentures 
held  by  him  or  the  amount  donated  by  him 
to  the  Corporation. 

'•(c)  Any  donations  to  the  Corporation 
shall    qualify    as    charitable    contributions 


within   the    meaning   of   section    170   of   the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

•'FINANCING    OF    THI;    CORPORATION 

••Sec.  507.  la)  The  Corporation  may  issue 
such  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certificates 
Of  indebtedness  at  such  times  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Corporation. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  Corporation 
to  assist  it  In  meetlrig  Its  organizational  ex- 
penses and  in  carrying  on  Its  activities.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of 
Its  Incorporation  and  additional  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  In  aggregate  $10,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  from  time  to  time  to 
match  donations  or  purchases  of  debentures 
made  pursuant  to  section  506(a).  Appropri- 
ations authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

•'ACTIVITIES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

'•Sec.  508.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to — 

■'  ( 1 )  establish  an  Information  and  research 
center  on  how  private  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations can  participate  in  anti-slum  and 
antl-poverty  projects,  Including  Information 
on  existing  government  programs  and  Incen- 
tives and  on  promising  privately  sponsored 
projects,  and  including  research  on  new  gov- 
ernmental and  private  Incentives  or  forms 
of  organization  which  would  be  helpful; 

"(2)  Organize  educational  programs.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  conferences  and  mailings, 
to  disseminate  Information  in  order  to  en- 
courage private  individuals,  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  business  enterprises  to  par- 
ticipate in  anti-slum  and  antl-poverty  activ- 
ities; 

"(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations  In 
the  planning  and  operation  of  programs  and 
projects  including  advising  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  concerning 
effective  means  of  encouraging  the  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector  In  such  programs 
and  projects; 

"(4)  participate  and  coordinate  on  a  con- 
tractual or  other  basis  In  government  pro- 
grams m  support  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including  programs  providing  reim- 
bursements, tax  credits,  or  other  incentives 
to  private  employers  to  encourage  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  unemployed  and  low- 
income  persons; 

"(5)  stimulate  the  establishment  of,  Invest 
in.  and  operate  new  and  existing  business 
enterprises  which,  by  reason  of  their  loca- 
tion, employment  effect,  or  products  or  serv- 
ices produced,  would  ameliorate  conditions 
of  poverty  and  urban  blight.  Including  new 
business  enterprises  operated  for  profit  by 
the  Corporation  as  well  as  enterprises  which 
would  be  owned  by  existing  firms  or  by  other 
organizations  or  individuals; 

"i6i  establish  one  or  more  subsidiary  cor- 
porations. Including  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions which  qualify  as  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  under  title  III  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
681  et  seq.) .  to  Invest  in  or  operate  such  new 
business  enterprises; 

■■|7|  provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  lending  Institutions  and 
other  private  organizations  In  order  to  stimu- 
late the  provision  of  capital  to  new  and  exist- 
ing enterprises  located  in  urban  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  low-income  persons  or 
owned  by  low-Income  persons; 

"(8)  develop  In  conjunction  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
methods  for  the  application  of  modern  busi- 
ness management  techniques  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems,  and  otherwise  en- 
courage the  participation  of  private  agencies 


and  organizations  In  providing  needed  public 
services; 

"(9)  establish  and  suppwrt  new  and  exist- 
ing private  organizations  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  mobilize  their  com- 
munities to  support  antlslum  and  antl- 
poverty  programs;  and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  deems  appropriate 
to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corporation; 

'•(2)  charge  such  fees  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  deems  reasonable  and  appropriate; 

••(3)  carry  out  Its  activities,  wherever  de- 
sirable, on  an  areawlde.  State,  or  local  basis 
through  such  entitles  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors deems  appropriate; 

"(4)  accept  and  use,  either  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, or  other  local  political  subdivisions  as 
are  necessary  to  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  efficiently,  and  such  Federal 
agencies  are  authorized  to  provide,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  such  services,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  to  such  Corporation; 

"(5)  receive  grants  and  other  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  from 
State  and  local  governments,  foundations, 
corporations,  and  other  organizations  and 
Individuals,  to  carry  out  activities  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(6)  exercise  all  powers  conferred  upon 
a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"REPORTS   TO    THE    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  509.  The  Corporation  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its  op- 
erations, activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  title. 

"TITLE     VI— EVALUATION     AND     OVER- 
SIGHT STUDY  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL 

"EVALUATION    AND    OVERSIGHT    STUDY 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Comptroller  General")  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  all  Job  training,  work  experience  and  em- 
ployment programs  conducted  or  financially 
assisted  by  the  United  States  and  to  other- 
wise assist  the  Congress  In  Its  legislative 
oversight  functions  with  respect  to  such 
programs. 

"(b)  The  evaluation  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  Include — 

"(1)  an  analytical  and  statistical  break- 
down of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  the  Nation,  Including  Information 
on  the  relative  incidence  of  such  problems 
in  specific  age,  racial,  and  other  relevant 
groups  and  In  different  geographical  loca- 
tions; 

"(2)  a  comparison  of  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  different  types  of  training 
and  employment  programs.  Including  such 
a  comparison  between — 

••(A)  institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, 

••(B)  different  types  of  Institutional  and 
on-the-job  training, 

"(C)  training  for  Job  entry  and  for  Job 
advancement,  and 

"(D)  job  development  programs  in  com- 
munity service  activities  and  In  regular  com- 
petitive employment; 

"(3)  an  evaluation  of  job  upgrading  pro- 
grams and  of  the  relative  Importance  of 
such  programs  compared  to  other  training 
and  employment  programs  designed  to  ob- 


tain meaningful  employment  for  hard-core 
unemployed  persons; 

••(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  coor- 
dination between  different  job  training  and 
emplovment  programs  at  the  Federal.  State 
and  local  levels,  and  between  such  programs 
and  other  governmental  programs  closely 
kssoclated  with  them,  including  programs 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966; 

■•(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  effec- 
tive support  provided  by  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  system  to  Job  training 
and  employment  programs  for  unemployed 
md  low-income  persons;  and 

■■(6)  an  evaluation  of  the  administration 
and  management  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  of  Job-training  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

"(c)  The  comptroller  General  shall  as- 
sist the  Congress  In  Its  legislative  oversight 
function  with  respect  to  all  job  training, 
work  experience  and  employment  programs 
conducted  or  financially  assisted  by  the 
United  States  by— 

••(1)  reporting  to  the  Congress  at  least  an- 
nually on  the  efforts  and  progress  made  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  In  com- 
plying with  and  Implementing  (A)  legisla- 
tion authorizing  or  extending  juch  programs 
enacted  within  the  two-year  period  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  such  report,  and  (B)  in- 
structions contained  in  the  reports  of  rele- 
vant Committees  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  such  legislation:  and 

•'(2)  performing  such  other  oversight 
functions  as  the  Congress  may  require. 
••reports 
••Sec.  602.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, and,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  complete  report 
on  his  activities  under  this  title,  Including 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  findings  and 
conclusions  together  with  such  reconmienda- 
tions.  Including  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  he  deems  advisable. 

'■powers    of    the    comptroller    GENERAL 

•'Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or. 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  any  officer  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  Comptroller  General  or  such  desig- 
nated officer. 

••(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  him,  such  Information  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
imder  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
v.-lthout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  individuals. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal 
or  State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions 
and  Individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  under  this  title. 


"AUTHORIZATION 

••Sec    604    There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
technical   amendments 

SEC.  104.  (a)  section  302  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  ••other 
than  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI,"  Immediately  after 

"this  Act".  ,  .. 

(b)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "other  than  titles  IV,  V.  and  VI," 
immediately  after  ■'this  Act,". 

amendment    no.    679 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Prouty,  Allott. 
Brooke.  Case,  Hansen,  Hatfield,  Kuch- 
EL,  Morton,  Pearson.  Percy,  Scott,  and 
Cooper,  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  3249,  the  proposed  National 
Manpower  Act  of  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  679)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  toUowlng 
new  title: 

■TITLE  II— PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  EMPLOY- 
MENT INCENTIVES 
■'short  title 
•Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
•Employment  Incentive  Act  of   1968'. 
••declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpore  of  this  title  to 
provide   Incentive   to   American   business   to 
invest  m  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
human   resources    by   hiring,    training,    and 
employing  presently  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers  "lacking  needed  job  skills. 
"allowance  of  tax  CREDrr 
"Sec.  203.    (a)    Subpart  A  of  part  IV   of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954    (relating   to  credits 
allowable)   Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  section  41,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  39  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec    40.    Wages    of    Disadvantaged    Em- 
ployees 
•"(a)    General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by    this    chapter,    the    amount    determined 
under  subpart  C  of  this  part. 

■••,b)  regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C 

"(b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  in  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart: 
■subpart   C— Rules   fob   Computing   Credit 

for  Wages  of  Disadvantaged  Employees 
"  'SeC.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
'■  'Sec.   52.   Definitions;    special   rules. 
"  'Sec.  51.  Amount  of  Credit. 

•" ( a)  Determination  of  Amount. — 
■"(1)  General  Rule.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"  "'(A)  75  percent  of  the  qualified  wages 
paid  to.  or  with  respect  to.  each  disad- 
vantaged employee  for  services  performed 
during  the  first  six  months  of  employment 
of  each  such  employee. 

"■(B)  50  percent  of  the  qualified  wages 
paid  to.  or  with  respect  to.  each  disadvan- 
taged emplovee  for  services  performed  during 


the  second  six  months  of  employment  of  each 
such  employee,  and 

•••(C)  25  percent  of  the  qualified  wages 
paid  to.  or  with  respect  to,  each  disadvan- 
taged emplovee  for  services  performed  during 
the  second  year  of  employment  of  each  .-uoh 
employee. 

•••(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
TAX -Notwithstanding  par.'Hgraph  d),  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed— 

■••(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  *25  000.  plus 

•  ■iB)"50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liabil- 
ity for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$25,000.  ,, 

■••(3)  Liability  for  tax— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  liability  lor  tax  lor  the 
taxable  year  .shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  "for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  tinder- 

"■(A)   section  33    (relating  to  foreign  tax 

credit ) . 

••■(B)   section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 

exempt  interest), 

•••,C»  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income),  and 

•"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  o3l 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  taxi  or  by 
section  541  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)  shall  not  be  ronsldered  tax 
imposed  bv  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

•"  ( 4 )  Married  iNDrvmuALs.-  In  the  case  or 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return, 
the  amount  specified  under  subparagraph.s 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
$12  500  in  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  paid  qualified  wages  for.  and  has  no 
unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover  to.  the 
taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

■..,5)        AFFILIATED      ^""^'''^ -^,"       ^s'^O 

of  an  affiliated  group.  the  f25.000 
amount  specified  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  ,B,  of  paragraph  (2,  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  member  of  the  group  by  -'^PPO'^tlon. 
ing  ft25.000  among  the  members  of  ^uch 
group  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  ufflllated  group'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  such  term  by  section  l504rai,  ex- 
cppt  that  all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
includible  corporations  (without  any  exclu- 
sion  tinder   section    I504(b1). 

■•'(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Un- 
used Credit.— 

•"(1)  allowance  of  credit— If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  limitation  provided  by  subsection  la)  (2) 
for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  th  s 
BUbsectlon  referred  to  as  ■unused  cretllt 
vear'i  such  excess  shall  be— 

■■■t\)  a  disadvantaged  employee  wage 
credit  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable 
vea-s  precedlnR  the  unused  credit  year,  and 
■  ••■iB)  a  disadvantaged  employee  wage 
credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable 
years  following  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  'i  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years^  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1968.  The  entire  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
"(A)  and  (B))  such  credit  niny  be  carried, 
and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9  tnx.a.lo  vears 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  linniation 
contained  in  paragraph  (2i.  such  uinised 
credit  may  not  he  added  for  a  prmr  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  ma>  be 
carried.  ^    ,  ,.     ,.„ 

"  '(2)  LIMITATION'.- The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
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graph  (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

■■  '(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"■(B)  the  Eunounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable  to 
taxable  years  preceding  the  unusfd  credit 
year. 
"  'Sec.  52.  DEFiNmoNs;  Special  Rules. 

"'(a)  Disadvantaged   Employee. — 

"'(1)  In  genekal. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'disadvantaged  employee' 
means  an  Individual  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (or  by  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion designated  by  him),  prior  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer,  as  an  unemployed 
or  underemployed  Individual  who  meets  the 
requirements  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  paragraph  (2), 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
Individual  receiving  training  from  the  tax- 
payer under  a  Federally  assisted  on-the-job 
training  program.  Including  any  such  pro- 
gram under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  or  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

"  '(2)  Requdiements  and  conditions. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  the  re- 
quirement* •  and  conditions  which  must  be 
met  by  an  unemployed  or  underemployed  in- 
dividual to  be  eligible  for  certification  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"  '(3)  Rules  and  regulations. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  In  performing  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation. 

"(b)  Qualified  Wages. — For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "qualified  wages" 
means  the  compensation  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee for  personal  services  rendered  by  him, 
and  the  cost  of  benefits  accruing  to  an  em- 
ployee and  paid  or  incurred  by  an  employer 
by  reason  of  the  employment  relationship, 
but  only  If  the  rate  of  compensation  paid 
to  such  employee  for  personal  services  ren- 
dered by  him  equals  or  exceeds  whichever  of 
the  following  i.s  the  highest: 

"  '(I)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  If  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  un- 
der section  13  thereof. 

"'(2)  the  minimum  wage.  If  any,  pre- 
scribed by  State  or  local  law  for  the  most 
ne£u-ly  comparable  covered   employment,   or 

"'(3)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  the 
area  for  the  same  or  similar  personal  services. 
Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
whether  the  compensation  paid  to  any  em- 
ployee for  personal  services  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

•••jC)  Limitation  on  Number  of  Disad- 
vantaged Employees. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  number  of  disadvantaged  em- 
ployees of  any  employer  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  for  any  pay  period  shall  not 
exceed — 

"'(1)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  of  10 
or  less  employees,  50  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees, 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  of  more 
than  10  but  less  than  101  employees,  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  employeee.  and 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  of  101 
or  more  employees,  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees. 

"'(d)  Early  Termination  or  Employ- 
ment.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
qualified  wages  paid  to,  or  with  respect  to,  a 
disadvantaged  employee — 


"  '  ( 1 )  during  the  first  six  months  of  his 
employment  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
If  he  ceases  to  be  an  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer before  the  end  of  such  six-month 
period, 

"  "(2)  during  the  second  six  months  of  his 
employment.  If  he  ceases  to  be  an  employee 
of  the  taxpayer  before  the  end  of  such  six- 
month  period,  and 

"'(3)  during  the  second  year  of  his  em- 
ploy.-nent.  If  he  ceases  to  be  an  employee  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  year. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  disadvantaged  employee  who 
ceases  to  be  an  employee  of  the  taxpayer 
because  of  death  or  disability. 

"'(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart." 

"technical   and   clerical   amendments 

"oEC.  204.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  "Sec.  10.  Wages  of  disadvantaged  employees. 

■■  'Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"  ■Subp.\rt  C- Rules  for  Computino  Credit 
FOR  W^GES  OF  Disadvantaged  Employees' 

"lO  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Items  taken  Into  account  In  certain 
corporate  acquisitions)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph ; 

'••(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  wages 
of  disadvantaged  employees. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 40  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corpKJration.' 

"effective   date 
"Sec.  205.  nie  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  by  this  title 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act," 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Manpower  Act  of  1968,  which  has  just 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fro.-n  New  York. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, ancl  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  which 
has  just  been  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments* 
and  observations  with  respect  to  the 
general  area  of  Federal  manpower  and 
training  programs. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  seeking  enactment  of 
meaningful  job  training  programs.  By 
meaningful  programs  I  mean  those 
which  will  equip  a  disadvantaged  person 
with  a  ikill  or  an  ability  which  he  did 
not  po.ssess  previously  in  order  that  he 
may  enter  the  competitive  labor  market 
to  seek  a  productive  job  in  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

I  have  often  expressed  the  fear  during 
the  last  several  years  that  the  massive 
Federal  programs  which  we  have  en- 
acted have  not  been  achieving  our  ob- 
jective   of    really    reaching   the    disad- 


vantaged and  unemployed  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Riot  Commission  seems  to  con- 
firm this  result. 

Mr,  President,  I  was  also  among  the 
first  to  recognize  that  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  performance  gap  between 
promises  and  results  of  these  Federal 
programs  unless  private  enterprise  was 
motivated  to  become  involved  and  play 
a  major  role  in  areas  of  training  and 
employing  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed individuals. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  Introduced  contains  pro- 
visions for  tax  credits  to  private  busi- 
nesses patterned  on  my  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  which  I  have  introduced  three 
times  since  February  1965.  My  most  re- 
cent Human  Investment  Act  bill  was  in- 
troduced on  February  2.  1967,  and  was 
cosponsored  by  28  of  my  colleagues.  Si- 
multaneously this  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman CiTRTis  and  121  other  Repre- 
sentatives. 

No  action  has  ever  been  taken  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  any  of  my 
Human  Investment  Act  bills,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  same  fate  awaits  the 
title  of  the  present  bill  dealing  with  tax 
credits  to  private  industry.  I  hope  that  I 
am  wrong,  because  it  should  now  be  ob- 
vious to  all  that  it  is  vital  for  private 
business  and  labor,  who  have  learned 
through  hard  experience  how  to  obtain 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  training 
results  per  dollar,  to  assume  a  dominant 
position  in  the  training  of  our  hard- 
core unemployed. 

The  bill  which  my  friend  from  New 
York  introduced  this  afternoon  also  con- 
tains a  title  providing  for  comprehensive 
community  employment  and  training 
programs.  I  have  always  been  somewhat 
wary  of  so-called  make-work  programs 
providing  for  public  employment  in  pub- 
lic jobs.  No  real  solution  to  our  country's 
poverty  or  unemployment  problems  can 
result  from  the  creation  of  standstill 
make-work  jobs  which  wUl  vanish  when 
Federal  funds  are  withdrawn,  returning 
the  recipients  of  this  employment  to  the 
competitive  labor  market  more  bitter 
and  disillusioned  but  no  more  qualified 
for  employment  than  before. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times,  Mr,  President,  mean- 
ingful jobs  rather  than  doles  must  be 
provided  to  make  these  programs  truly 
effective.  Yet  I  recognize,  as  I  am  sure 
do  most  thinking  Americans,  that  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  who  have  reached  a 
stage  in  life  where,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  being  trained  to  compete  for  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
For  these  individuals,  and  for  the  over- 
flow which  private  enterprise  cannot  as- 
similate at  the  beginning  who  can  still 
be  taught  skills  in  community  employ- 
ment which  will  eventually  lead  them  to 
jobs  in  private  industry,  I  believe  it  is 
proper  that  a  portion  of  our  resources 
be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  public 
ser^ace  jobs. 

Thus,  the  community  employment  op- 
PKjrtunities  under  this  bill  should  pro- 
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vide  for  the  progression  of  workers  to 
better  paying  and  more  responsible  posi- 
tions based  upon  merit  and  abiUty  to 
learn,  rather  than  being  "dead  ends" 
where  an  individual  will  perform  the 
same  work  indeflnitely  with  no  possibil- 
ity for  advancement. 

To  some  extent,  that  amendment 
which  Senator  Scott  and  I  offered  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  in  last 
year's  poverty  bill  attempted  to  meet 
these  objections.  You  will  recall  that 
this  amendment  lost  by  four  votes.  The 
present  bill  contains  some  improvements, 
primarily  in  the  areas  of  giving  States 
and  local  groups  more  authority  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  these 
programs.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
further  improvements  can  be  made  in 
this  area  when  the  bill  is  considered  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  just  introduced  also  pro- 
vides for  an  examination  and  evaluation 
of  all  Federal  manpower  and  training 
programs  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  This,  of  course,  is  based 
upon  a  similar  amendment  of  mine 
which  I  was  successful  in  having  enacted 
as  part  of  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
continually  spoken  out  against  the  in- 
credible waste  of  time  and  effort  under 
these  programs  and  have  called  for  in- 
dependent and  objective  evaluations  de- 
.signed  to  promote  effective  and  economi- 
cal coordination  of  manpower  programs 
by  reducing  and  eliminating  overlap  and 
duplication  in  such  efforts  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
GAO  study  approach  may  not  be  the 
only  way  to  achieve  this  objective,  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  bill  just  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  calls  for  these 
programs  to  be  added  as  new  titles  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  believe  that  other  changes  in 
MDTA  are  necessary  and  have  reserved 
the  right  to  offer  additional  amend- 
ments before  our  subcommittee.  Never- 
theless, I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  overall  objectives  of  MDTA  and,  last 
December,  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
MDTA  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and  sen- 
ior   Senator    from    Pennsylvania,    and 

myself.  ,        „ 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  emphasize  that  when 
I  speak  of  providing  meaningful  jobs  and 
job  training  for  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged citizens  of  our  Nation,  in  either 
the  public  or  private  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, I  include  the  need  to  provide  reme- 
dial and  vocational  education  and  other 
supportive  services  in  fields  such  as 
health  and  social  services.  In  so  com- 
bining the  services  offered  by  different 
agencies  and  departments,  we  must  be 
doubly  on  guard  against  the  vices  of 
duplication,  fragmentation  and  admin- 
istrative overlap.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  through  the  proper 
administration  of  these  combined  pro- 
grams that  we  can  ever  hope  to  solve  on 
a  lasting  basis  our  manpower  training 
and  poverty  problems. 


Because  manpower  training  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  programs  in  the 
field  of  education  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, it  would  be  inappropriate  to  discuss 
this'  subject  without  pointing  out  that 
insufficient  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
implementing    these    programs    in    the 
rural  areas  of  our  country.  No  one  can 
deny  the  need  to  help  the  hard-core  dis- 
advantaged in  our  major  urban  areas 
where  high  concentrations  of  such  in- 
dividuals make  the  need  readily  appar- 
ent. But  the  necessity  for  assisting  the 
hidden  poor  in  our  rural  areas  is  just  as 
great  where  the  percentages  of  unem- 
ployed and  unskilled  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  as  in  our  cities,   although  less 
obvious  because  of  their  lack  of  concen- 
tration. Also,  if  the  problems  of  our  cities 
are  to  be  eventually  solved,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allocate  these  programs  in  a 
much  more  substantial  maimer  than  has 
heretofore  been  done  to  rural  areas  suf- 
fering  from   serious   problems  of   out- 
migration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fervent  desire 
to  see  this  Congress  enact  constructive 
and  creative  programs  in  the  fields  of 
both  private  and  public  employment. 
However,  I  equally  believe  that  the  direc- 
tion given  by  this  bill  must  be  primarUy 
in  terms  of  private  enterprise,  particu- 
larly in  the  long  run,  and  that  we  must 
recognize  that  the  community  employ- 
ment provisions  are  basically  to  meet  a 
present  emergency  and  that  they  should 
be  phased  out  to  the  extent  possible  in 

the  future. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

ORDER  or  business 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
computed  in  the  time  limitation  or  in 
determining  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  ^     , 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  have  to  be 
done  by  a  different  kind  of  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  I  will  be  happy 
to  pose  in  the  Senator's  behalf,  if  he  has 
no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  no  objection  that 
the  Senator  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
The  maximum  hour  at  which  we  would 
vote  on  the  amendment  would  be  ex- 
tended from  1:30  p.m.  to  1:40  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^.     ^, 

Mr   MONDALE.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator requested  5  minutes,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  extended  the 
hour  to  vote  by  10  minutes. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
made  that  request  in  order  to  pick  up  the 
5  minutes  we  just  lost  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

THE    AUTO    EXCISE    TAX    BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral days  now  we  have  had  before  the 
Senate  the  bill.  H.R.  15414,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  the  auto 
excise  tax. 

The  debate  we  have  heard  has  been 
lengthy.  It  has  been  illuminating.  It  has 
touched  on  a  great  many  issues  and  mat- 
ters of  grave  importance  to  the  country. 
Numerous  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered. A  few  have  been  adopted  and  a 
number  have  been  rejected. 

But  in  all  the  debate,  Mr.  President, 
very  little  has  been  said  about  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  If  I  may.  I  should  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  bill  itself. 
History  has  taught  the  people  of 
Michigan  that  "nothing  is  so  permanent 
as  a  temporary  tax." 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  7  percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  is  inequitable 
and  arbitrary.  It  unfairly  singles  out  and 
burdens  the  principal  industry  of  my 
State.  I  suspect  that  the  pending  bill  pro- 
poses to  continue  this  discriminatory  ex- 
action because  it  represents  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  raise  some  of  the  revenue 
which  is  desperately  needed. 

When  this  issue  arose  last  year,  in  a 
different  context,  I  remarked  that  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  swallow  such  a  pill— especially  when 
one  considers  that  the  tax  was  proposed 
originally  as  a  temporary,  war-time 
measure.  The  biU  before  us  today  is  no 
more  palatable. 

For  15  years,  since  the  Korean  war. 
Congress  has  continued  and  extended 
this  "tempcrarj'"  tax  which  hits  hardest 
at  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  represents  a 
stubborn  relic.  Everyone  agrees  that  the 
tax  is  unfair.  Nobody  professes  to  like 
it— but  the  tax  lingers  on— and  on. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  pending  bill.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  must  admit  that  we  have 
little  choice. 

Our  fighting  forces  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  Southeast  Asia— and  they  must 
be  supported. 

Our  fiscal  affairs  are  in  disarray— and 
we  must  find  ways  to  reduce  the  deficits 
which  have  brought  us  to  a  state  of  fiscal 

crisis. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  other  im- 
portant considerations  which  should  be 
weighed.  We  should  take  time  to  con- 
sider what  forms  of  taxation  are  fair  and 
equitable— instead  of  jumping  to  extend 
taxes  simply  because  they  are  quick  and 
easy  to  collect. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
May  17,  1965,  President  Johnson  called 
for  excise  tax  reductions  and  said  his 
program  would  "end  an  unfair  burden 
on  many  businesses  and  workers  who 
produce  the  commodities  which  are 
singled  out  for  excise  taxation. 

The  auto  excise  tax  is  an  unfair  bur- 
den. That  statement  by  President  John- 
son was  true  then— and  it  is  true  now. 
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In  this  connection,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  President's  1965  proposal 
to  reduce  excise  taxes  brought  the  auto- 
mobile industry  the  shortest  tax  relief 
on  record.  I  believe  it  lasted  just  12  days. 

Mr.  President,  one  redeeming  feature 
In  the  present  bill  is  that,  at  least,  we  are 
promised  once  again  that  the  automobile 
tax  will  eventually  be  eliminated. 

Under  existing  law,  the  7-percent  tax 
has  been  scheduled  to  drop  to  2  percent 
on  April  1,  1968:  to  1  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969;  but  then  to  continue  in  effect 
at  1  percent  thereafter. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  now,  the 
7-percent  tax  would  be  reduced  to  5  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1970;  to  3  percent  on 
January  1.  1971;  to  1  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972;  and  finally  it  would  be  re- 
pealed on  January  1,  1973. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  automobile 
Industry,  its  workers  and  its  consumers, 
I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  represents 
something  of  an  improvement. 

Under  the  existing  act,  the  auto  excise 
tax  was  destined  by  law  to  continue  in- 
definitely. The  bill  before  us  now  at  least 
promises  eventual  removal  of  the  tax. 

Furthermore,  the  sharp  drop  from  7 
percent  to  2  percent  scheduled  for  this 
year  was  not  very  realistic:  such  a  re- 
duction would  have  involved  too  great  a 
revenue  loss  to  be  absorbed  at  one  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  gradual  re- 
duction scheduled  in  this  bill— by  steps 
of  2  percent  at  a  time — will  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  surviving. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
for  writing  into  the  pending  bill  the  pro- 
vision which  calls  for  the  ultimate  elimi- 
nation of  this  discriminatory  tax. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  binding  contract 
between  Congress  and  the  people  of  my 
State— and  I  fully  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  -t  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  leader  on  the  other  side 
wants  to  make  a  statement  now.  I  rise 
only  to  ask  unanimous  consent  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  myself  that  we  be  permitted 
to  modify  our  amendment  to  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2  delete  the  language  on  lines  1 
through  6  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(B)  The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  for  any  taxable  year  only  to  tax- 
payers who  have  been  granted  a  license  to 
export  or  who  have  filed  an  export  declara- 
tion with  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment 
and  who  fall  to  file  a  statement  with  their 
tax  return  that  they  have  not  engaged  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  in  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist country  which  is  supplying  material 
to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  that 
simply  because  in  colloquy  on  yesterday, 
It  was  brought  out  that  many  taxpayers 
would  have  to  check  a  blank  in  their 
income  tax  form  as  a  disclaimer.  In  con- 
ference with  people  downtown  this  morn- 
ing, and  those  in  charge  of  this  kind  of 
export  business,  so  far  as  we  could  spell 
by  the  two  statements  and  all  the  people 
involved,  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  would 


not  have  to  make  that  check.  Thus,  we 
obviate  that  extra  difficulty  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  times  does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  himself? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota-  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  MuNDTl.  If  this  amendment  were 
to  he  adopted,  there  would  be  celebra- 
tions in  the  Kremlin  because  we  would 
be  helping  the  Russians  to  hang  on  to 
their  rebellious  satellites. 

The  pending  amendment  is  intended 
to  limit  the  Eastern  Europeans'  ability  to 
assist  North  Vietnam  wage  war,  by  dis- 
couraging American  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe. 

It  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
are  many,  many  other  sellers  only  too 
willing  to  step  in  and  take  our  markets 
and  supply  the  nonstrategic  foodstuffs 
and  goods  we  sell  to  Eastern  Europe. 
This  amendment  would  not  prevent 
Eastern  Europe  from  participating  in 
world  trade — those  countries  would  only 
turn  to  other  suppliers. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  doing  here? 
I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to  under- 
stand the  serious,  substantial,  and  fim- 
damental  character  of  the  pending 
amendment.  Many  people  compare  it 
with  past  restrictions  which  have  been 
imposed  by  Congress,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
Some  of  the  restrictions  have  applied  to 
extension  of  Export-Import  Bank  cred- 
its. Some  of  them  have  conditioned  the 
extension  of  American  aid,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  seeking  a  reduction  of  help 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  the  Communist 
side  in  North  Vietnam.  Those  restrictions 
have  had  an  effect — but  a  modest  one — 
on  East-West  trade. 

This  is  entirely  different.  This  is  using 
a  different  tool,  the  tax  tool,  to  raise 
what  I  regard  to  be  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  any  kind  of  trade  between  an 
American  taxpayer  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  would  eliminate  somewhere  between 
S200  million  and  $400  million  in  benefi- 
cial cash  sales  from  this  country  to  East- 
ern Europe.  Thus,  it  would  not  have  9. 
modest  effect.  It  would  be  a  fundamental 
prohibition  effectively  limiting  any  trade 
of  any  kind. 

In  the  process,  we  would  lose  des- 
perately needed  exports.  Even  worse,  we 
would  throw  these  nations  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Russian  giant  they  are  struggling 
to  escape. 

The  amendment  would  succeed  only 
in  giving  business  to  our  competitors.  It 
would  make  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  more  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  completely  frustrate  the 
original  purpose  of  the  bilk 

American  businessmen  have  culti- 
vated the  markets  in  Eastern  Europe  be- 
cause these  markets  are  growing,  be- 
coming more  consumer-oriented.  The 
customers  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy; 
the  French  or  other  Western  Europeans 


will  be  delighted  to  have  the  business  we 
throw  away  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  watched 
several  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries strain  even  harder  against  the  ties 
binding  the  Communist  bloc.  The  front 
page  of  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
reports  "growing  estrangement  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  her  partners" 
spurred  by  "Czechoslovak  democratiza- 
tion." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prague  Protests  to  East  Germany — Scores 
Meddling — Voices  Objection  to  Speech 
BY  Ideologist  Criticizino  Czechoslovak 
Reform — Estrangement  Grows — Prague 
Party  Paper  Urges  Separate  Foreign  Pol- 
icy ON  German  Problem 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 
Prague,  March  27. — Czechoslovakia  protest- 
ed to  East  Germany  today  over  Interference 
In  her  affairs.  The  action  was  the  most  dra- 
matic development  In  the  growing  estrange- 
ment between  Czechoslovakia  and  her 
partners. 

Foreign  Minister  Vaclav  David  summoned 
the  East  German  ambassador,  Peter  Florin, 
to  inform  him  of  objections  to  the  speech 
yesterday  by  a  member  of  the  East  German 
party's  ruling  Politburo. 

Tlie  East  German  ideological  expert.  Kurt 
Hager,  criticized  Czechoslovak  democratiza- 
tion. He  contended  that  It  served  the  West 
German  goal  of  loosening  the  links  between 
Communist  countries,  particularly  Czech- 
oslovakia and  East  Germany. 

separate  t>oucT  urged 
The  Czechoslovak  party  newspaper.  Rude 
Pravo.  said  today  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  Czechoslovakia  should  pursue  the  same 
policy  toward  West  Germany  as  does  East 
Germany. 

Rude  Pravo  said  Czechoslovakia  was  sim- 
plifying the  situation  by  following  the  East 
German  lead  instead  of  trying  on  her  own 
to  Influence  developments  In  West  Germany 
that  might  lead  to  normal  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  newspaper  called  on  the  Government 
to  find  the  courage  to  develop  a  specifically 
Czechoslovak  initiative  on  the  Issue  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  also  demanded  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  be  transformed  so  as 
to  encourage  fearless  expressions  of  opinion 
and  the  honest  consideration  of  alternatives. 

smrkovsky  singled  out 

Yesterday's  East  German  criticism  by  Mr. 
Hager  singled  out  the  speeches  of  Josef 
Smrkovsky,  a  principal  figure  in  the  new 
Czechoslovak  leadership,  as  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  West  German  press  In  attacks  on 
East  Germany. 

Organizations  and  protest  meetings  at  vari- 
ous institutions  rallied  strongly  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Smrkovsky,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  new  leaders.  The  protests 
were  prominently  reported  by  newspapers, 
radio  and  television. 

The  Union  of  Antl-Fasclst  Fighters 
charged  that  the  East  German  had  attacked 
not  only  Mr.  Smrkovsky  but  also  the  "revo- 
lutionary process  In  our  society."  It  contin- 
ued: 

"We  extend  our  full  support  to  all  com- 
rades, especially  Smrkovsky.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  view  Is  shared  by  all  patriotic 
Czechoslovaks." 

criticism     by     HUNGARIAN 

The  Czechoslovak  press  also  reported  criti- 
cism from  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Polit- 
buro, Zoltan  Komocsln,  who  declared  In  a 


radio  Interview  yesterday  that  developments 
in  Czechoslov;;kia  were  accompanied  by 
-.intl-Sociallst  rightist  efforts  of  an  Incorrect 
tendency." 

The  partv  newspaper  Rude  Pravo,  besides 
urging  an  "independent  Czechoslovak  policy 
on  Germanv.  also  rritlcl/ed  the  .Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  the  pre>ent  reform  movement. 
Rude  Pravo  complained  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Communist  countries 
uave  inadequ.Ue  news  of  the  Czechoslovak 
events  to  their  peoples. 

-Some  think  this  means  they  do  not  ap- 
prove," the  jjartv  orp.ui  remarked  pointedly. 
Rude  Pravo  linked  the  Soviet  Information 
policy  to  what  it  c.illed  "one  of  the  old  b.td 
habits"  oi  Communist  countries. 

The  Soviet  ]5res«:  lias  carried  only  bland, 
brief  reports  about  t'.ie  Czechoslovak  change- 
over as  if  the  replacement  of  Mr.  Novotny  by 
Alexander  Dnbcck  represented  a  change  only 
in  leaders  and  not  also  in  orientation. 

Rude  Pravo  charged  that  because  of  this 
;)olirv  people  in  Socialist  countries  knew 
more  about  developments  in  Africa  than  In 
neighboring  countries. 

"About  them  they  receive  one-sided.  In- 
cnmplete  ,-;nd  tiierefore  nonotajective  views." 
ihe  new.^paper  compl.iined. 

In  any  event.  Rude  Pravo  declared  point- 
edly, v.-liatever  information  the  Communist 
nations  publish  about  Czecho.'^lovakia,  the 
decisive  issue  is  "that  these  countries  must 
strictly  respect  cur  sovereignty  and  not  In- 
terfere in  our  internal  atfairs." 
The  article  continued: 
"We  therefore  respect  the  right  of  these 
countries  to  pive  iiiformat:on  about  our  de- 
\elopnienr  as  tViey  consider  fit  and  do  not 
force  ourselves  on  them,  especially  as  we  are 
only  at  the  beginn,n!;.  Let  us  siiow  that  we 
.ire  calm,  that  we  have  national  pride,  that 
we  are  modest. 

•And  let  us  concentrate  all  our  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  .seeds  of  democracy  sown  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  bear  fruit  as  soon  as 
possible.  Even  then",  we  shall  leave  it  to  every- 
one to  decide  for  himself  what  he  can  and 
what  he  wants  to  use  from  the  Czechoslovak 
contribution  to  the  forming  of  a  new  model 
of  socialism." 

The  reference  to  a  specifically  Czechoslo- 
vak form  of  socialism  suitable  for  adoption 
by  other  countries  was  considered  significant 
here  as  a  declaration  of  Independence  from 
ideological  allegiance  to  anyone  else. 

The  same  note  was  struck  In  a  broadcast 
by  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Prague 


radio.  He.  too.  criticized  the  Inadequacy  of 
Soviet  news  coxerage,  but  declared  ironical- 
ly that  Soviet  listeners  got  the  news  from 
Western  radio  stations. 

Second  Speech  by  East  German 
(By  David  Binder) 
Berlin.  March  27  -Prof.  Kurt  Hager.  the 
Eist  C.erman  ideologist,  attacked  a  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  party  reformer  by  name 
last  night  m  a  second  criticism  of  the  re- 
form movement  in  two  days. 

His  new  reproach,  published  today  In 
Nerees  Deutschland.  the  p.irty  newspaper, 
twice  censured  Josef  Smrkovsky,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Forestrv.  who  has  become  a  spokesman 
for  the  libe"raUzation  of  Communism  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Speaking  at  the  final  session  of  a  congress 
of  1200  Mar.xist  philosophers  In  East  Berlin, 
Professor  Hager  hinted  that  Mr.  Smrkovsky 
and  his  fellow  reformers  were  allied  with 
•militarist  and  revanchist  circles  In  West 
Germany  " 

It  was  the  sliarpest  lusperslon  against  the 
new  Czechoslovak  leadership  yet  made  by  a 
i-iember  of  the  East  German  regime,  which 
:or  two  weeks  has  treated  the  Czechoslovak 
developments  as  a  threat  to  its  security. 
Professor  Hager  said: 

•West  German  propaganda  centers  .  .  . 
zealouslv  quote  the  remarks  of  Forestry 
Minister  Smrkovskv.  They  report  at  great 
length  the  attacks  of  Journalists  and  writers 
upon  the  leading  role  of  the  party  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  its  apparatus,  on  lead- 
ing members  of  the  government." 

He  accused  West  Germany  and  other  "im- 
jjerialist  powers"  of  aiming  "to  soften  up 
Sxialist  countries  from  within,  to  .■-pUt  them 
and  especially  to  isolate  tlie  German  Demo- 
cratic Repubiic." 

He  added  that  "the  performance  of 
Smrkovsky  and  others  fills  tliem  with  hope." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Czech- 
o.'^lovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania  join 
Yueoslavia  in  seeking  a  government 
which  puts  national  interests  ahead  of 
Communist  cooperation.  The  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  beginning  to  care 
about  the  quality  of  their  life.  For  quality 
soods,  they  must  turn  to  Western  mar- 
kets. 

Our  trade  with  them  is  one  of  the  best 
political  tools  we  have.  If  we  cut  off  all 


trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  we  drive  our 
new-found  customers  back  into  the 
liands  of  the  Soviets,  whom  tliey  are  tiT- 
ing  to  escape. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  amendment 
makes  the  tax  bill  we  are  considering  go 
in  two  directions  at  once. 

Why,  wlien  we  are  so  desperately  in 
need  "of  obtaining  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  should  we  cut  ofT  exports?  We 
are  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  seek- 
ing a  tax  increase  i.s  to  straighten  out 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  This 
amendment  w  ill  not  pain  any  additional 
lax  revenue:  it  is  intended  as  a  prohibi- 
tive tax— and  it  will  prohibit  trade,  cut- 
ling  out  tlie  sales  gains  on  our  side  of 
the  ledger. 

The  tax  increa.se  proposal  is  designed 
to  appeal  to  those  countries  now  trying  to 
help  us  by  refraining  from  exchanging 
dollars  for  gold.  It  i.s  suppo.sed  to  sliow 
that  we  intend  to  improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  But  tlie  Mundt 
amendment  nullifies  that  effort. 

The  Senate  makes  a  tragic  mistake 
if  it  choose.'^  to  limit  our  favorable  trade 
with  countries  struggling  to  free  them- 
selves from  Soviet  control.  We  are  mis- 
taken al.so  if  we  tliink  American  busi- 
ness has  been  aiding  North  Vietnam 
by  trading  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Our  exports  to  Eastern  Europe 
are  primarilv  agricultural  commodities. 
Of  a  total  of  $193  million  v.orth  of  coods 
shipped  from  the  United  States  in  1967 
to  Ea.stern  Europe,  SI 75  million  was  in 
a'.'ricultural  commodities. 

These  figures  are  viiy  important,  be- 
cause thev  .show  the  kind  of  trade  with 
them  and  tlie  case  with  which  other 
countries  will  be  able  to  pick  it  up  if 
we  inflict  upon  ourselves  this  restriction. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  tables  showing  the  com- 
modities and  dollar  amounts  in  trade 
from  the  United  States  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. ,      ^  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  82d  Quarterly  Report.  4th  Quarter,  1967.  Export  Control 
TABtE  C.-U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  1951,  1965,  A'^O  1965 

[In  thousand?  ol  dollarsl 


T3tal  to  Eastern  Europe 


Commodity 


Eastern  Europe 
excludin)!  US  S.R.' 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Exports,  total. 


339.923      130.009      198.005      195.370        94.848      156.280 


Meat  and  preparations 

Dairy  products-.  

Wheat - 

Rice - - - 

Barley 

Corn.  .- 

Rye - 

Gram  sorghums... 

Wheat  flour -... 

Fruit  and  vegetables-..       

Feedstutts  for  animals - ■ 

Lard  and  other  prepared  ediMefats- 

Food, other-..-  - 

Tobacco  and  manulactures 

Hides  and  skins,  excent  fur  sVins,  undressed. 

Oilseeds,  nuts,  and  (^e^nels 

Rubber,  synthetic 

Pulp  and  waste  paper      

Cotton,  uiimanulactured- 

Manmade  fibers  and  w.iste - 

Crude  materials,  other.. 

Coal.  coke,  and  briquettes.. 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes^ 

Spp  fii.Ttnotr^  at  ''li'l  ''f  talil''. 

CXIV 513— Part  7 


1.328 

9.922 

179.573 

10.360  . 
3. 157 
6.401 
973 
5.414 
1,146 
1.109 
4.470 
l.!6! 
2.479 
4,  204 
4.537 
8.322 
2.090 
1.949 

25.451 
1.988 
1.864 
4.185 

30.313 


22 
3.962 
3.166 

2.506  ' 
5.847 

13.583 
1.567 
1.455 
7.922 
63 
496 
2.334 

12.433 

16.879 
1.219 
2,595 
2,217 
1.519 
1.687 
2.414 

29.612 


114 

1.328 

631 

9. 922 

8.925 

69.155 

2.974 

1.601 

3.157 

23,560 

6.40! 

973 

28. 709 

5.414 

2.067 

1.146 

1.746 

1.109 

7.907 

4.470 

(  ) 

1.161 

509 

2.474 

3.440 

4.204 

30.330 

3.306 

3.873 

8.322 

1.925 

2.064 

7.4!2 

979 

10.207 

25,140 

2.404 

1 

2.004 

1.845 

2.531 

i.  185 

13.509 

22,060 

22 
3  962 
3.155 

2.506 
5,847 

13.583 

1.557 

1.455 

7,  92? 

68 

494 

2.298 

6.253 

U;.505 

1.219 

609 
2.217 

166 
1.668 
2.414 
2.113 


114  . 
631 
6.925 

1.601. 
23.560 

28.709 
2.067 
1,744 
7,907 

%. 
3,392 

14.770 
3,871 
1.925 
2.147 
10. 207 
1 
2.001 
2.531 

>.9ia 


110.418 
7.386 


V,'231 


26 

970 

311 

1.987 

19 


(') 


2 

36 
6.170 
6.374 

1.986' 


0 


95 

48 

15, 560 


1.353 
19 


8.253    17,493 


2.403 
3 

7.535 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  C-U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  1%4,  1965,  AND  1966-Continued 

lln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


March  28,  1968 


Total  to  Eastern  Europe 


Commodity 


Eastern  Europe 
excluding  USSR.' 


U.S.S.R. 


1964 


4  995 

Organicchemicals - 'g22 

Inorganic  chemicals .  I  ^^i 

Medicinals  and  pharmaceuticals- - j'jgj 

Plastic  materials.- -- - 9  757 

Insecticides  and  similar  preparations.. - j  .j^, 

Chemicals,  other """  '575 

Wood  manufactures    .. - yg 

Paper,  papertMard,  and  manufactures .-  gj^ 

Ttitile  yarn  and  thread - p^ 

Iron  and  steel ■- 216 

Metal  manufactures - - - 'jg 

Agricultural  machinery 295 

Office  mach ines  and  pa rts - - g , , 

Textile  and  leather  machinery.- - -- - ■  cgQ 

Construction  and  mining  mach inery - i~^ 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment - j^g 

Pumps  and  centrifuges - a\a 

Mechanical  handling  equipment 32 

Taps  and  similar  appliances - - 2  089 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other '^35 

Electric  power  machinery  and  switchgear ^„ 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  instruments.. - - ^^^ 

Electrical  machinery,  other -  -  - - g^^ 

Transport  equipment.. - 524 

Clothing,  except  of  fur ' :     - jbq 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus «™ 

Printed  matter - ' 1  ggj 

Unspecified  commodities  for  relief ■   \'  bm 

OthMand  unspecified  domestic  exports '•  ^^g 

Reexports - - " 


1965 


5.428 
669 

1,325 
815 
449 
646 
548 
714 
529 
156 
246 
178 

eoe 

628 

1,395 
186 
810 

1,219 
154 

2.000 
406 
553 
490 

2.179 
480 
742 
292 
938 

1,433 
362 


1966 


3,606 

824 
2,003 

788 

978 

2,043 

485 
1,033 

136 
1,892 
1,187 

611 
2,763 
1,402 
1,213 
3,823 
2,142 
1,135 

923 
4,388 
1,366 
2,197 
1.294 
1,298 

713 

960 
1.148 

466 
1,516 

268 


1964 


1,448 

159 

1,278 

560 

1 

1,024 

575 

78 

957 

175 

200 

51 

274 

168 

28 

302 

31 

287 

31 

1,130 

57 

344 

82 

121 

465 

343 

285 

1,640 

916 

570 


1965 


1,062 
665 

1,012 
289 
63 
511 
542 
689 
513 
147 
221 
73 
491 
143 
287 
178 
749 
776 
149 

1,624 
54 
517 
430 
107 
395 
655 
235 
938 
945 
318 


1966 


804 

397 
1,825 

266 

96 

1,971 

472  , 
1,026  . 

129 
1,103 

906 

331 
2,711 

844 

994 
3,536 
1.836 

701 

922 
3,053 
1,321 
2,081 
1,011 


1964 


1965  1966 


134 
666 
869 

1,087 
466 

1,084 
211 


3,547 
753 
163 
701 

2.756 
127 


16 

25 

21 

445 

1.552 

22 

109 

531 

1 

959 

378 

113 

120 

733 

59 

146 

37 

21 

593 

9 


4,366 

4 

313 

526 

386 

135 

6 

25 

16 

9 

25 

105 

95 

485 

1.108 

8 

61 

473 

5 

376 

352 

36 

60 

2,072 

85 

87 

57 


2,802 

427 

178 

522 

882 

72 

13 

7 

7 

789 

281 

280 

52 

558 

219 

287 

306 

434 

1 

1.335 

45 

116 

283 

164 

47 

91 

61 


488 
44 


432 
57 


1  Includes  exports  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

2  Includes  relief  shipments. 


3  Less  than  $500. 


TABLE  l.-U.S.  TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  [ASTERN  EUROPE,  1965,  1966,  AND  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1967 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Commodity 


1965 


1966 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1967 


TRADE  WITH  BULGARIA 


Commodity 


1%5 


1966 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1967 


Exports,  total. 


3,613 


3,631 


2.816 


Baby  chicl(s 

Grain  iorgnums.   ..  .-- 

Soybean  oilc3ke  md  meal    _ 

Meat  jiiU  iish  mea',  inedible 

Tobdcco.  unmanuUctured-. - 

Cattle  hides,  undressed - -■ 

Clay,  including  calcined - 

SeeJi  'or  planting  

Tallnw,  inedible.  ■ 

Coal  tar  and  other  cyclic  intermediate  acids — 

Fungicides..    .  —         ; 

Polychhr  insecticides     

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Antitiolics,  bulk.     .  - 

Vitamins  and  ti'h  \.\ei  oils,  tor  retail  

Medicaments,  otnor  

Medicinal  and  ph.iimaceutical  products,  olner 

Plast'C  reiins   -  -  

Plastic  materials,  other 

Chemicals,  other 

Paper  and  paperboard - - 

Card  punching  and  auxiliary  machinery 

Textile  machinery  and  parts 

Pulpmil  I  machines,  new -  -  ■ : 

Paper  cutting  and  paper  products  manufacturing  machinery — 

Glassworking  machinery  and  parts 

Fruit  and  vegetable  processing  machines 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment. -- 

Gas  compressors - - -■ 

Pumps,  centrifuges,  and  parts,  other 

Taps,  cocks,  valves,  and  similar  appliances 

Electric  circuit  apparatus - 

Electronic  navigational  aids --- 

Telecommunications  apparatus,  other - • 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus.. 

Machinery,  ether.-       — .-■     •--■ 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments 

and  apparatus - 

Fountain  pens    - 

Pen  nibs  and  nib  points -. - 

Other  domestic  exports -  - 

Reexpo  r  ts - - 


31 
483 

1.460 
:96 


15 

213 

123 

22 

16 

1 

10?' 

193 

9 

39 


16 
17 
,207 
345 
19 
90 

1 


17 

101 

90 

414 

54 

iS2 


20 

101 

,786 

29 


1 
11 


17 
11 


;;6 

84 
168 
15 
15 
20 
3 


384 
'"2" 


11 

375 

61 

348  ... 

109 

25 

32 

30  .-. 

71 

55 
38 

4 
6 

16 

45 

9 

30 
1 


122 

19 


26 
42 


3 
30 
29 

"1 
13 
37 

16 


15 
29 


3 
34 


Imports,  total - 


1,666         2,529 


2,326 


Cheese 

Nuts,  edible — 

Plums,  prunes,  and  prunelles,  dried. 

Onions,  dehyd rated 

Molasses,  inedible 

Paprika 

Fennel .-■ 

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins 


425 

45 

6 

22 


451 

45 

4 

45 


559 
3 


914 

6 

72 


392 
8 

44 

48 

656 

409 

20 


TRADE  WITH  BULGARIA— Continued 

Harelur,  undressed --- 

Mustard  seeds,  whole - 

Silk,  raw.. - -:• 

Crude  animal  materials .-:----  if 

Plants  and  parts  used  in  perfumery,  pharmacy,  or  insecticides.  bl 

Crude  materials,  other 2" 

Beeswax,  not  bleached - ■ 

Drugs  and  medicinals  derived  from  benzenoid  chemicals  and 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products •--• 

Rose  oil '^f 

Fur  skins,  dressed ^Jl 

Wood  manufactures,  except  furniture J^J 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rugs '' 

Glassware.'!'.".".".' '™ 

Motorcycles. A 

Stamps - ?^ 

Works  of  art  and  collectors'  items,  other .-  10 

Manufactured  goods,  other "■-> 

Other  imports- - 

TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Exports,  total - 27.685        37.336 

ggf]gy  2,506      

Corn,  cVceptVeed.".".";;!;!!!^... 3,277         8,889 

Seedcorn,  except  sweet  seedcorn „"  \l 

Grain  sorghums. 12,^4        15,435 

Navy  beans,  dried,  except  seed ■_- -^i 

nops ...  .     n^5 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal - ',?  '•"' 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured ^"  '° 

Cattle  hides,  undressed ''^ai  ^<^i^ 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  undressed. '°  ^^ 

Fur  skins,  undressed.. '4  1^ 

Peanuts,  shelled,  green --'■-■  ^" 

Soybeans 3,42b  Atas 

Rubber,  synthetic 'j'  " 

Woodpulp °^  i°l 

Sulfur,  crude-. '^a  sjs 

Asbestos,  crude ,^°  j-ij 

Vanadium  ores  and  concentrates -^^o  ai^t 

Tantalum  ores  and  concentrates - -- ;- 

Crude  materials,  other 43  3' 

Tallow,  inedible '^^ 

Toluene  diisocyanates -; p£ 

Organicchemicals,  other bO  .3 

Carbon  black '°^  ..L 

Pigments,  paints,  and  related  materials 0'  ''^ 

Antibiotics,  bulk - '^'  ii 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other o'  o» 

Regenerated  cellulose  and  chemical  derivatives 


33  ... 

84 

40 

11 

5 

70 

34 

17 

20 

15 

23 

15 

52  ... 

370 

317 

20 

8 

53 

72 

44 

25 

112 

70 

3 

32 

31 

18 

2 

5 

22 

29 

144 

■21 

16,619 


67 
4.026 

90 
182 
849 

34 
955 

63 

55 
293 
1,481 
130 
281 
202 

59 
276 

59 

13 


135 

151 

11 

82 

2 

48 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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March  28,  1968  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  l.-U.S.  TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE,  1965,  1936,  AND  JANUARY  SEPTEMBER  1967-Contiaued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


8129 


Commodity 


1965 


January- 
1966        Septem- 
ber 1%7 


TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Continued 

Pljstic  materials,  other 

Gum  and  wood  resins. 

Prepared  culture  media 

Chemicals,  other 

Pencil  slats 

Paper  and  paperboard 

'.onferrous  base  metals.. 

Tractors,  tracklaying. --• 

Typewriters - 

tiectronic  computers,  digital 

Llectronic  computers,  other 

Card  punching  and  auxiliary  machinery.... 

Paris  for  electronic  data  processing  machines.- 

Office  machines  and  parts,  other 

Sawing  machines,  metalcutting • 

Rolling  mill  machinery  and  parts ^---v"■ 

CIS  operated  welding  ciiltM.?,  and  similar  machines  and  parts. 

Metalworking  machinery   otner  ...  

Textile  and  leather  machinery  and  parts  .--  

Paper,  pulp,  and  paper  processing  machinery  and  parts 

Cohblructioii  and  nnnirg  ir.aLhinery  and  p.irts 

Glassworking  tr,achii'ery  3t1  [arts  

Air  conditioners,  seif-contamefl  -.  

UnJerground  mine  loaders 

iiucks  in-lustn  I.  ulectric-  - 

r.lecnan'CTi  ha,-idii  .f  equipment,  other 

Met^l  treatii'B  and  'iital  powder  moMing  machines     

Nonelectric  machinery,  olner     -       - 

X-ray  apparatus  and  parts 

1  lectnc  measuring  ami  controlling  in'tr'jments  and  apparatus.. 

p.-'sr.tance  welder'  

flpctric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances,  otner  

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments 

and  apparatus-    - —  

Developed  motion-picture  film    ..         -       .  , -- 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts.. 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Other  and  unspecified  domestic  exports  

Reexports  of  sewing  machines  and  p,irts 

t-eexports,  other  — .  


52 

162 

44 

28 

501 
17 


37 

"i' 

54 

8 

46 


23 

74 

61 

93 

394 

339 

4 

99 

83 

277 

236 

65 

83 

56 


52 

32 
36 

15 

183 

310 

55 

26 


4 
68 
72 
54 
86 

4 
48 


53 
69 
100 


50 
67 
65 

77 

14 

102 

183 

52 


5 

1 
85 

84 

19 

27 
4 

44   . 

13 
103 

41 
221 

24 
143 

85 

139 

18 
130 
124 

29 


49 


Imports,  total-   ..- '^'^^^ 


96 

"27T6« 


1.881 

1 

142 

1,330 

63 

151 

419 

945 

3 

8 

3 

78 

225 

23 

100 
55 
37 
73 
55 
t2 


95 
62 
71 
118 

87 
44 
57 

^20, 345 


Canned  cooked  hams  and  shoulders 

Meat  and  preparations,  other -  - 

Ijugar  conlectionery   and   other   sugar    preparations,   except 

chocolate..     -   -  -   

Chocolate  and  prep.arations       

Alcoholic  beverages  

Vdia  pig  and  hog  skins,  undressed 

Marten  fur,  undressed --- 

f.'inu  (ur,  undressed        - 

Rabbit  lur.  undressed --- 

Angora  rabbit  hair.- 

Textile  fibers  and  waste,  other 

Feathers  and  down,  crude - .■   

Crude  materials,  other 

0 rjanic  c:iemicals 

Inorganic  chemicals - 

i  X plosives  and  pyrotechnic  products - 

Chemicals,  other. - 

Pig  and  hog  leather    

Wood  manufacturers,  except  furniture- ..   

Fabrics  of  vegetable  textile  libers,  except  cotton  and  lute 

:.'3de-uo  textile  articles .- 

Te-.tile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  products,  other 

t>rawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked.  in  rectangles 

Glass,  other 

l:nitation  gemstones,  except  beads -- 

Beads,  bugles,  and  spangles  of  glass.-.       

■-rticles  ol  glass  beads,  bugles,  and  snangles 

Glassware,  other 

Pottery 

Fi?iron.-       -   .- ,-.- 

Bars,  rods,  angles,  shanes,  and  sections  of  iron  or  steel 

■.ails,  screws,  rivets,  and  similar  articles 

i,lains  and  parts  ot  iron  or  steel 

"etal  manufactures,  other 

Tractors,  agricultural,  wheeled,  except  garden 

Typewriters .       

Drilling  machines,  metalworking 

ir'illing  machines 

boring  machines  and  vertical  turret  lathes 

Lathes, other -  -       

Crindin?  machines,  metalcutting 

Vetalworking  machinery  other 

Textile  machinery  and  parts 

P'inting  machinery  and  parts 

fetal  working  machine  tool  parts  -- 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other —     .  

tiectric  power  machinery  and  switchgear 

tiectric  measuring  aiid  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus. 

(■'otorcycles  and  parts.- 

Bicycles — --- 

Bicycle  parts - --- 

lighting  fixtures  and  fittings 

Furniture - 

Travel  goods,  handbags,  and  similar  articles.. 

Hats  ol  felt,  fur,  and  fur  felt 

Clothing,  except  of  fur,  other -- 

Fur  clothing  and  fur  articles 

Footwear,  leather -   ■--- 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments 
and  apparatus 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


937 

141 

126 
60 
60 
89 
18 
49 

215 

171 
41 
62 
57 
73 
67 

115 
18 

■""56" 
102 
219 
67 
413 
55 
E22 
773 
93 
1,025 
208 

'"'l93' 

223 

109 

86 

""385 

69 

57 

521 

158 

120 

23 

212 

414 

58 

53 

(■) 

94 
569 

271 

686 

712 

309 

34 

212 

111 

1 

2.571 

75 


987 

230 

121 

83 

75 
387 

58 
127 
125 

16 

70 

48 

65 
237 

49 
258 

34 
121   . 

86 
125 
213 

79 
388 

24 

1,134 

923 

95 
1.242 

192 

2,218 

5 

164 

99 

104 
') 

459 

181 

775 

2.964 

1.520 

349 

24 

255 

339 

1.900 

158 


978 
101 

150 
67 
67 
36 

11 
42 

124 

560 

9 

37 

17 

176 
41 

217 
52 


63 

89 
210 

60 
215 

19 
977 
557 

98 
877 
163 


16 
552 

215 
674 
825 
394 

61 

170 

3! 

47 

3.474 

56 


Commodity 


1965 


January- 
1966       Septem- 
ber 1967 


TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Continued 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts. 

Printed  matter. 

Glass  Christmas  tree  ornaments 

NoriT.ilitaiy  firearms- - 

Toys,  games,  and  sporting  goods,  other 

Works  ot  art  ani  collectors'  items. 

Jewelry  and  ^ares  o!  precious  metals..,., 

artificial  (luit  and  flowers 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Articles  tor  exhibition     ..-    - 

Other  imports -  


199 

756 
87 

220 
45 
43 

153 
59 
99 


183 

891 

98 

89 

65 

147 

111 

34 

138 

49 

1266 


TRADE  WITH   EAST  GERMANY 
Exjiorts,  total .- 12,413 


7 

1? 

75 

72 
254 
403 
142 
634 
2,850 
844 
134 
109 
128 
143 
1,035 
251 

54 
5 
186 
189 
589 
658 
351 

58 
193 

41 

3,349 
52 


Meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Butter - ,-- 

Corn,  except  seed 

Grain  sorghums 

Oranges,  Iresh 

Lemons,  Iresh      - 

Grapefruit,  Iresh — 

Grapefruit  |uice,  canned,  not  frozen  

Fruit  and  vegetable  luices,  other- . .   

Navy  beans,  lined,  except  seed 

Lentils,  dried,  except  seed 

Tobacco   unnianulaclured 

Tobacco  n  anufactures .— 

Calf  skins.  Undressed -- 

Soybeans      .    ,   -. 

Wood,  shaped  or  simply  worked —■ 

Cotton  linters 

Coal,  bituminous 

Organicchemicals  .       .    

Paper  iMt  p.ipertia?id  

iirnslie'l  structural  p.iits  and  structures  ot  iion  or  steel 

Agricultural  n,achi:.ery  and  implements     - 

llectinnic  computers,  digital-  

Card  punch iiT  and  auxiliary  machinery       

Pulp  and  paper  null  machines  and  parts     

Printing  n^achmes  and  parts. .. 

Air  cT'd't  nners  sell  contained  -     .  

Heatmtand  coolinp  equipment  lor  treatnentot  food  products  

Wrappm.g,  packaging,  tilling,  and  similar  machines  and  parts 

Tobacco  pmcessin;;  machines  and  partS- .  

Melaitrea'ino  and  "letal  nowder  molding  machines 

I^onelectiic  niachintry,  other        ..       .-       -    -         

X-rav  app.jralus  

t^iiCicar  ndiation  fletectiiig  and  measuriiip  instruments 

tiectric  measurng  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus. 

other  .  -     .  --  -   -   - 

Recoritinp  mannetic  tape  aid  wire 

Manutacture.-l  goods,  other 

Other  domestic  export; --  - 

Kcexpcri'j     --     -  _ 

Imports  total       .         -   

Canned  cioked  pork  .- 

Alcoholic  beveraces-- 

Horse  and  mule  hides  

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins 

IVlink  lur,  L-nilressed  

Fur  stms,  unriressjd.  Other .-- 

Cryolite  or  kryoiith 

Crude  n;alerl2l3,  ether - 

'.Ionian  wax- 

t*i*ror^eiiDus  cn-^pounrf^  

Carbon  black  and  similar  carbons. - - 

Potasiium  ferricyanide 

Cresylic  acid,  crude       -     

Xyleriois,  crude.. - 

Chemicals,  other     -      - - 

Pig  and  hog  leather  _.  ..- 

Drawn  o:  Dlown  glass,  unworked,  in  rectangles 

Glassware.-  

Pottery    .  - - 

Pig  iron-  

Plates,  sheets,  and  strip  ot  brass. - 

Met'il  n-:iniifar-;ures 

Typewfifeis  

Adding  machines -- 

O'l.ice  machines  and  parts,  other       

Drilling  mact^ines,  metalworking 

Viliing  machines,  metalworking  -   --   .---- 

Poring  machines  and  vertical  turret  lathes  metalworking 

Lathes  metalworking.  other   ._    

Textile  machinery  and  parts  - 

Printing  presses  and  parts 

Bakery  machinery  and  parts  - 

Radio-phonograph  combinations  .- -- 

Telecommunications  apparatus,  other »- 

Machinery,  other.  -. - — 

Bicycle  narts  

Furniture - -■:-■".' ; 

Binoculars,  microscopes,  and  other  optical  instruments 
Photographic  cameras  and  parts  except  motin-^  Picture    .-. 
Prolessional.  scientific,  measuiing.  and  controlling  instruments 

and  apparatus,  other... 
Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts  . 


1,226 
2.607 

2,bl7' 
883 
636 
236 


24.864 

50 


11.215 

5.091 
387 
323 


112 

673 
•„9 
80 
52 

145 
60 
24 

135 

'253 


22.435 

1.040 


844 
62; 
887 
b5' 
318 
117 
315 
280 


173 

217 

1.423 


2,773 

51 

214 


bOO 


386 
1.298 


92 
1 
6 


44 

95j 

1.51U 

(■) 

138 

21 

42 

1.516 

4 


30 


26 
"30" 


47 

42 

2 

6,537 


30 
34 

94 


38 
77 

47 

20 

4 

8,i9r 


26 

""38" 

32 

91 

804 

5 


58 


56 
800 

27 


17 
378 


21 
365 


57 
25 
52  . 
24 
18 
71 
26 
274 
153 
2.727 

3 

269 

32 

8 


76 
36 


16 

55 
155 
60 
76 
46 
35 
59 
35 
33 
316 

39 

1Z3 


118 

19 

334 

11 

305 

146 

1,236 

40  , 

22 
280 

52  . 

73 

51 
104 
240 

24 

70 
258 

38 

173 

6 

49 

231 

I 

34 
305 

53 

f.7 


2.194 

211 
306 

517 

t/7 

»6B 
FM 

229 
35 
84 

C85 
10 
80 


33 
33 


54 

I 

50 

35 

71 
34 
63 

27 


4,519 


100 
1 


395 


115 
3 

268 
25 
92 
39 


69 
38 

36 

21 

253 

66 

1,344 

8 
50 


12 
17 

319 
64 
68 
25 
46 

179 

18 

42 

34 

1 

2 

302 

65 
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TABLE  I  -  US    TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRUS  OF  lASTLRN  EUROPE,  1965.  1966,  AND  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1967     Continued 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


January- 
1965  1966         Septem- 

ber 1967 


TRADE  WITH  EAST  GERMANY— Continued 


Printed  matter ,  

Arliticicil  truit  .iiiil  flowers   

ManuLictured  gooifs,  other     . 

Re'urneil  goorls  

Other  imports      .     .- 

TRADt  MTH  HUf^GARY 
Ex|)orts,  total 


Beet  and  norn  lnors,  ti-'sh  or  frozen  ..., 

Corn,  except  S'=ei|  

Seedcori, '^xce' t  svveet  seedcorn  .       -- 

Grain  soiutiunis    .  -    

Soybean  oilcake  .ir''l  meal   _ 

Meat  and  tisli  meal,  :ne.i'ble  

Cattle  tilde'.,  u'diOsseil 

Call  and  hii)  si^ris,  undij'.sed 

Stieei)  and  lj'!ib  ikii's  unilie';sed  

Soybeans  

Rubber,  syt^.et.c        .  .- 

Seeds  lor  Li'an,tin'; 

Crude  mater'ais,  otiier.  _  , 

Tallow,  inedible 

Coal  tir  and 'jther  cvclic  intermediate  .icids  

Coal  tar  ind  cyclic  ctiemical  intermediates,  other  ._ 

Rubber  compouniling  ctiemic  lis,  cyclic.      .    — 

Kajbicides, 

DOT... 

Acids  an  I  inh'y  Indes        ; -— - 

Organic  ctieinic.ils.  other ...- 

Carbon  black    ...  ^^. ■ 

Potassium  com!, cuiiJs   .. 

Carbide  ibr.isivos  

Pigmen''    [Hints,  and  related  materials .- 

Antibiotics,  bulk  .- 

Hormones,  bulk  

Medicin.il  ind  :;h3ini,iceulicjl  products,  ottier. . 

Herbicidal  preparations 

Chemic. lis,  ottier , 

Leather  ...:..   .-. 

Paper  md  (upeibojrd    ...  

Agiicultur.tl  n'aciiii'eiy  and  implements. 

tiectrnnic  computers  . 

Card  punching  inrt  'ludiarv  machinery.    . 

Parts  for  electioiiic  lata  procession  machines  

Milling  machmes,  metal  cutting 

Textile  machineiv   _  .       .  

Pai'er,  pulp,  anil  pnper  processing  machinery  and  parts. 

Printing  machines  and  paits  

Power  craiiies.  .fraglmes.  shovels,  -iid  parts,  excavator  type.-. 

Relriger.iting  units,  centritug'l. .    ..    

Noneiectiic  machinery,  other 

Telecommunications  apparatus 

Electromedical  ,i|.|iaratus  and  parts,  except  X-ray 

Nuclear  radiation  detecting  and  measuring  instruments. 

Llectiic  ineasuiin;  and  cantioiling  instruments  and  apparatus, 

other.    .      .  ..  - 

Electric  macbiner'',  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other 

Prolessional,  scieitihc,  measuiing.  and  controlling  instruments 

a. id  apparatus.  

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts. . 

Printed  matter.  ..     .  ...         .     .   

Articles  and  manufactures  of  carving  or  molding  materials 

Manulactuied  soods,  other.    

Other  domestic  exports  

Ree« ports  of  hyilrocortisone,  bulk. , 

Reexports  ol  //Oiks  of  art  and  collectors'  items... 

Reexports,  other 


15 

155 

75 

17 

'  100 


8 

3 

,777 

19 

706 

299 

89 

1.550 

1 

5 

18 
533 
32 
32 
102 


104 
""6 


284 
21 

22 
89 


29 
63 

7 


92 

5 


122 


15 

44 

2 


19 

;o 

4 
6 

?5 
10 

56 
4 
1 
5 

53 
7 

34 


Imports,  total. 


2. 092 


Cheese 

Vegetables  and  pieparations 

Paprika. . . 

Food,  other..   ..     .   

Alcoholic  beverages 

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins.. .  .    ... 

Hides  and  skins,  except  tur  skins,  undressed,  other 

Fur  skins,  undressed ..- 

Feathers  and  down,  crude. .     

Plantsand  parts  used  in  perlumeiy,  phaimacy,  or  insecticides. 

Cinchona  bark  alkaloids  and  sails. .   . 

Nicotine  and  compounds... 

Hormones,  bulk 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other... 

Essential  oils,  perfume,  and  flavor  materials 

Chemicals  other...   - 

Fabrics  of  /egetable  textile  fibers,  except  cotton  and  jute 

Regalia  tor  religious  use ..   .   .  ...  

Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  products,  other 

Glass 

Glassware -     

Pottery...         

Structural  steel  ...     .     -. 

Metal  manufactures  . 

Metalworkms  machinery .     .  

Printing  presses,  letter       .     ...  .       

Electronic  tubes,  except  X-ray  and  teleyision  picture  tubes... 

Machinery,  other.  

Motorcycles  and  parts - 

Bicycles       ... 

Bicyle  parts -- 

Furniture. - 

Fur  clothing  and  fur  articles 


14 
114 
13 
94 
53 


18 
37 

70 
17 


5 

12 

20 

10 

112 

7 
34 

'82" 
103 
46 
1 


2 
47 

140 
82 

I 


36 
158 
69 
25 

1  102 


9. 327        10, 053 


44 

286 

10 

.785 

.815 

495 

951 

131 

996 

35 

35 

3 

173 

57 

60 


230 


36 


34 

1 

464 

24 


10 
154 
144 
7 
135 
47 
57 


18 

109 
56 
23 

44 

59 

23 

89 
12 
256 
41 
72 
17 


2.985 


23 

44 
113 

16 
190 

14  . 

14 
3 

86 

61 
108 

16 
7 

22 


20 

180 

6 

42 

10 
159 

63 


17 
2 


3 

173 

238 

91 

7 

32 


21 
95 

109 

5 

1  100 


4,958 


124 

20 

1,982 

27 
153 
217 

93 

■     14 


68 

68 
10 
32 


65 


68 
33 


26 
170 
186 

59 

139 

261 

3 

320 

81 


28 
95 


53 
18 
35 
91 

86 


132 
57 
4 
12 
56 
21 


30 
3 


2.860 


45 

19 

237 

10 
132 


60 

58 

16 

20 

7 

3 

5 
168 

61 

28 

174 

75 

10 

89 

135 

32 
14 
45 
290 
94 
16 
24 


Commodity 


1955 


1956 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1967 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY— Continued 

Footwear 

Professional,  scientific,  measuimg,  and  contralling  instruments 

and  .ipparotus 
Musical  in-trurnents,  ,ound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts 

Printed  matter  .    

'Toys  and  games  . .-, 

Firearms  and  parti  

Slinips . .  .    .    . 

Works  ot  art  and  collectors'  items,  other 

Jewelry  and  wares  ot  precious  metals... 

Brooms  and  brushes  ..    .    .    .   .    . -. 

Baskets  and  bags  ot  unspun  vegetable  materials ., 

WiRSand  other  human  hair  manufactures .   

Manufactured  goods,  other .   .   .   .   _ 

Other  imports  .     .     ... 


13 

n 

24 
6i 

21 
H 

\r~, 

90. 

17 
123 
2C9 

55 
29 

'70 


1 

8 

33 

121 

14 

5 

,M4 

172 

13 

173 

314 

to 

45 
■57 


{') 


TRADE  WITH   POLAND 

Exports,  total.... 35.417        52.988^ 

629 
8,925 


Nonfat  dry  inilk^. 

Butter' 

Wheat 


912 

.818 

559 


Rice . 

Barley . 

Corn. except  seed. 
Grain  sorghums.. 

WheatflourJ 

CornmeaP 

Rolled  wheat' 

Lemons,  Iresh 

Tea 


1.567 

137 

79 


1,601 
3.135 
5.380 
2.057 
175 
71 


Cotton  seed  oilcake  and  meal. 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal 

Linseed  oilcake  and  meal 

Food,  other  ' 

Cigarettes. 


142 
2,645 


Cattle  hides,  undressed 

Kip  skins,  undressed - 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  undressed 

Peanuts,  shelled,  green 

Soybeans 

Flour  and  meal  of  oilseeds,  oil  nuts,  and  kernels 

Rubber,  synthetic 

Cotton  pulp -. 

Cotton,  raw.  except  linters 

Man  made  fiber  staple -- 

Seeds  for  planting 

Crude  materials,  other 

Petroleum  products - 

T.''lloiv.  inedible. - 

Soybean  oil,  refined  '  - 

Cottonseed  oil,  rehned  3 - 

Fats  and  oils,  hydrogenated,  except  soybean  and  cottonseed... 

Coal  tar  and  other  cyclic  intermediate  acids — 

Phsticizers,  cyclic 

Butyl  alcohol - --- - 

Acids  and  anhydrides -- 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Carbon  black --- 

Inorganic  chemicals,  other 

Antibiotics,  bulk 

Hormones,  bulk 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other'. 

Plastic  materials 

Chemicals,  other _. 

Kraft  paper  and  paperboard. '.... 

Paper,  paperboard,  and  manufactures,  other... 

Rayon  or  acetate  spun  yarn 

Yarn  and  thread  of  manmade  fibers,  other 

Iron  and  steel.. — 

Power  generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Tractors,  tracklaying. 

Office  machines  and  parts... 

Gearcutting  machines,  metalworking 

Metal  working  machinery,  ot^er 

Textile  and  leather  machinery.. 

Food  processing  machines  and  parts... 

Boring  and  drilling  machines,  except  well  drilling 

Well  drilling  machines,  rotary  type 

Parts  lor  well  drilling  machines 

Glassworking  machinery  and  parts 

Machines  for  special  industries  and  parts,  other 

Pumps,  centrifuges,  and  parts - 

Lilting  and  loading  machinery  and  parts 

Trucks  and  tractors,  industrial,  and  parts 

Spraying  machinery. .     ..   

Tire  recapping  and  repairing  machines  and  parts 

Metal  treating  and  metal  powder  molding  machines 

Taps,  cocks,  valves,  and  similar  appliances 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other . 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus. 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other 

Clothing,  except  of  fur '.    . .    

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments 

and  apparatus 

Developed  motion- picture  film 

Printed  matter. . . 

Manufactured  gaods,  other 

Unspecified  commodities  for  relief 

Other  and  unspecified  domestic  exports 

Reexports - 


221 
617 

1.723 

16 

153 

121 

2,350 

1,038" 
132 

1,831 

164 

363 

56 

2 

8,500 

2,480 
244 


3.079 

127 

68 

487 

4.015 

84 

81 

24 

93 

212 

1,462 

9,205' 


301 

89 

5 

3.151 

2,294 


33 


134 


207 


(-) 


293 
134 

11 
170 

22 
139 
129 
123 
442 
123 
359 
152 
139 

34 


1 

73 

250 

74 

2 

328 

159 

34 

141 


399 


122 
87 
95 


77 
85 
85 
24 
33 


139 
247 
162 
218 
81 


59 

55 

283 

109 
118 
94 

"28" 
80 
135 
315 
212 
377 

448 
162 
225 
295 
928 
63 
185 


6 

370 

85 

25 

1 


10 
121 
147 
4 
238 
168 
236 
547 

195 

81 

235 

341 

453 

32 

54 


Imports,  total.       ---      65.861        82,948 


25 

15 

159 

24 

13 
143 

'  132 
199 

20 

•j5 

192 


48,795 
1.352 

4.571 


940 
847 
575 
584 
100 
21 
423 
162 


3.558 

378 

259 

455 

1,143 

54 

152 

92 

5.313 

82 

614 

73 

5,047 


392 

160 

82 

1,589 

1,318 


267 

61 

1.270 


131 
413 
133 
150 


775 
87 
33 

229 


314 
300 


170 
32 

123 
43 


95 

12 

34 

218 

272 

92 

1 

55 

59 

6 

2 


64 

4 

150 

97 

139 

352 

211 

52 

141 

333 

224 

78 

55 


71,350 


itiKitrs  ;it  end  of  table. 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars | 


Commodity 


1955 


January - 

1966         Septem- 
ber 1967 


other. 


TRADE  WITH  POLAND— Continued 

Horses,  live  ,,.,.,     ■ 

Canned  cooked  hims  and  shoulders 

Pork,  prepared  or  preserved,  other 

Meat' and  preparations,  other 

Cheese.        ..-     -- 

Eggs  .--       

Cod  blocks,  Irozen     

Fish  and  preparations,  other 

Blueberries,  except  tiesh. 

btrawberries.  Iiuzen    . 
Chicory  roots,  crude 
Fruit  and  vegetables. 

Sugar.  

Molasses,  inedible  .  .  ---r 

Caraway  seed  

Fish  and  whale  meal 

Food,  other  

Alcoholic  beverages 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  undressed 

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins,  undressed 

Fox  tur,  except  siKer  and  tJack.  undressed 

Mink  fur,  undressed 

Fur  skins,  undressed,  other  .      --    -  

Poppyseed  — 

Rags,  bagging,  and  sugar  sack  ta'jric 

Feathers  and  down,  crude. 

Bristles ..       

Crude  materials,  other -- 

Peat  moss,  fertilizer  grade •       -   -    ,.      "    ,"  .„j' 

Drugs  and  medicinals  derived  from  benzenoid  chemicals  and 

products   " 

Ethyl  alcohol  - 

Trichloroethylene -     

Organic  chemicals,  other - 

Inorganic  chemicals 

Synthetic  organic  dyestufts  and  color  lakes -- 

Antibiotics,  bulk 

Casein. -   -   -■--- 

Gelatin,  inedible,  and  animal  glue - 

Chemicals,  other. 

Calf  and  kip  leather.. - 

Pig  and  hog  leather 

Wood  garment  hangers 

Wood  manufactures,  except  furniture,  other 

Building  board  -  - - 

Cotton  fabrics,  woven 

Woolens  fabrics,  woven -  -   - -  .  - , 

Fabrics  of  vegetable  textile  fibers,  except  cotton  and  jute 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  other .-  --, - 

Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  products,  other. 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked,  in  rectangles 

Castor  rolled  glass  unworked, in  rectangles. 

Glass,  other — - 

Glassware 

Pottery ..- 

Wire  rods  of  iron  or  steel --■--  -■- 

Bars  and  rods,  except  wire  rods,  ot  iron  or  steel 

Angles,  shapes,  and  sections  ot  iron  or  steel     

Universals  plates,  and  sheets  ol  iron  or  steel 

Tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings  ot  iron  or  steel --• 

Aluminum,  unwrought.  not  alloyed 

Zinc,  unwrought,  not  alloyed 

Cadmium,  unwrought.  notalloyed. - 

Barbed  wire ---,-, ;-"; 

Wire  nails  0,055  inch  or  over  in  diameter,  of  iron  or  steel.  ... 

rjails.  screws,  and  similar  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  other 

Handtoolsand  tools  tor  machines... 

Domestic  utensils  of  base  metals --- --- 

Boring  machines  and  lathes,  metalworking --- 

Metalworking  machine  tools,  other -- - 

Sewing  machines  and  parts... - - --- 

Metalworking  machine  tool  parts  

Machinery,  other 

Bicycles  and  parts - 

Transport  equipment,  other.. _ - --- 

Lighting  fixtures  and  fittings - --- 

Bentwood  furniture  and  parts - 

Folding  chairs  and  wood - - -- 

Furniture,  other - 

Clothing,  except  of  fur. - — 

PontwP3r  -_._^-..--^  —  __-,-.-----'-----"'■ 

Musical  instruments.'sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts. 

Glass  Christmas  tree  ornaments 

Used  rifles .   ...  — - - 

Toys,  games,  and  sporting  goods,  other 

Stamps. - 

Brooms  and  brushes - 

Baskets,  bags,  and  handbags  ot  willow -- 

Articles  ot  plaiting  materials  other.. -- 

Manufactured  goods,  other... --- 

Other  imports — 


b 
25,409 

7.475 

213 

18 

Ml 
100 
570 
.42 

no 

93 


179 
118 

30 
114 
117 
44  3 
957 
1.462 
1.251 
107 
222 
170 
701 
180 
130 
227 

1.290 


45 
95 

72 

239 

579 

79 

77 

111 

1.373 

'""504' 
288 
107 
227 

3.255 
143 
279 
205 
362 
9 
737 
295 

1,466 

2.766 
372 

1.531 
906 


29 

4 

751 

919 

175 

93 

30 

56 

29 

23 

70 

247 

43 

127 

455 

540 

369 

128 

237 

71 

511 

141 

153 

130 

216 

932 

271 

319 

1177 


73 
^985 
5,197 
146 
272 
305 
2.754 
69 
353 
392 
234 
37 
255 
1.315 
159 
215 
171 
18? 
9? 
933 
3.131 
1.369 
103 
282 
65 
548 
108 
103 
200 

920 
768 
S3 
193 
304 


,.066 

?,416 
Vj'H 
fil 
133 
945 
281 
301 
308 
217 
195 

4.263 
268 
507 
302 
524 
33 
755 
298 
78 

3,705 
202 

1,991 
829 


452 

112  . 

69 
683 
735 
605 

82 
225 
162 
118 

54 
139 
301 
121 
109 
629 
398 
575 
360 
236 


521 

'209 


Commodity 


1%5 


January- 

1966         Sei'tem- 

ber  1967 


151 

1.237 

328 

372 

1252 


132 

25.413 

7.  551 

131 

352 

2,112 
88 
110 
2/11 
114 
ltl8 
24? 

203 

264 

176 

138 

97 

377 

1.655 

40S 

31 

223 

9 

505 

36 

92 

156 

1.030 

254 

\f\% 
389 

127 

604 

1.325 

106 

115 

M 
15'. 

5  4'1 

225 

157 

41 

69 

2.787 
62 
7<j5 
309 
298 
141 
556 
343 
361 

3.749 
623 

2.819 
728 


TRADE  WITH  RUMANIA-  Contmjed 

Crude  maleiials,  other         . ..., 

Coke  ol  coal  lignitt,  "r  peat  ,— 

Petroleum  coke  -- -  — 

Tallow,  Inedible  .   .  - --- 

Animal  tats  and  oils,  inedible,  other  . ......^ 

Benzene       .    .  .-.,....— —-j. 

Rubber  antioxidants,  cyclic - 

Herbicides  ..      .    .        

Glycerine   ,    .  

Methyl  el:ryl  ^eto.ic 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Antibiotics,  bulk    .    . 

Hormones,  bulk 

Blood  (iprivati.es  t:ji  hunian  use 

Vaccines,  except  pulnniyelitis,  tin  human  use 

Medicinal  and  [ihaimacputical  pruKicts,  ulher 

Essential  oils,  perliimes  .ml  tia/or  materials. 

Explosives  and  pyibtechn.c  prn  Ijcts. 

Plastic  malerrils 

Herhicidal  prepaialirms 

Catalysts,  i. 'impound,  except  mckel 

Chemicals,  other 

Paper  and  paperboard 

Oil  pipe  seamless,  caihon  stpel 

Oil  pipe  seamless,  alloy  steel,  except  stainless 
Tubes   pipes,  and  Idlings  ot  iron  oi  st-el   utner 
Einshed  structural  \M['  and  strurtorei  (0  iion  t.r  ■It-pl 
Containers  lor  storage  ot  iron  or  steel,  80  gallons  or  more. . . 

Cutting  tools  tor  materials  other  than  metal — - 

Hanotools  and  tools  tor  machines,  other  

Metal  manufactures,  other  .  - 

Steam  generating  power  boilers  and  parts. 
Steam  engii.es,  turbines,  and  parts. .  ^       ,, 

Internal  combustion  engines,  not  lor  aircraft,  and  laiis... 
Harvesters,  held  forage 

Tractors,  wheel  aiiu  gdiden  - - 

Agricultural  machinerv  and  implements,  other - 

Metalworking  machinery -    -- ' 

Textile  and  leather  machinery...-         --  

Paits  lor  printing  machines  .  ■ 

FlouT  mill  and  gristmill  machines  and  parts 

Food  rrocessing  machines  and  parts,  other  „„.,,„. 

Power  cranes  draglines,  shovels,  and  parts,  excavator  type..   . 

Ditchers  and  trenchers,  sell-propelled 

Well  drilling  machines  and  parts ,       ,y.  ,' 

Construction  and  mining  machinery  and  parts  "'^er 
Machines  tor  lieatment  ol  food  products  involving  a  change  in 

I    Mal'e'^ial'pJocess'ing  equipment  "and  parts  involving  a  change  in 

1       temperature,  other 

\   Heating  and  cooling  equipment  and  parts,  otner  . 

Pumps  tor  liquids  and  parts .- 

Pumps,  centrituges.  and  parts,  other 

Oil  and  gas  field  equipment  and  parts 

Mechanical  handling  equipment,  other..    

Motorized  handtools  and  parts,  nonelectric 

Ball  and  roller  bearings 

Plastics  working  machines  and  parts 


5 

521 

596 

88 

99 

^9 


12 

921 


« 


25 
16 

41 


17 
43 


06 
31 


41 
72 
17 
52 


1 

4 

9 

31 

32 


56 
5 


41 
44 
23 


36 

62 

24 

95 

1.305 

125 


,(81 
633 
287 

395 
36 
70 

113 
28 
86 

46 
52 
22 
131 
41 


'f„   :   Taps,  cocks,  valves,  and  similar  appliances       ;,-vV,'r"p"ni  tn'r' 
?^?       Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment  and  part?,  except  lor 


2.173 

"148 
827 
864 

564 
128 
679 
151 

88 
:3! 

95 

140 

3 

42 
44! 

56 
469 
781 
134 

49 
515 


TRADE  WITH  RUMANIA 


Exports. 


6.385        27.057 


115 
82 

205 
1,028 

la 

321 
1  165 


12.440 


Mechanical  pow 

motor  vehicles  and  aircraft 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other — - 

Electric  power  machinery 

Electric  circuit  apparatus. .    ..     : 

Insulated  wire  and  cable  and  electric  insulatmp  equipment... 

Telecommunications  apparatus -  

X-ray  apparatus  and  parts. --- 

Waveform  measuring  and  analyzing  instruments 

Geophysical  and  mineral  prospecting  instruments.. 

Physical  properties  testing  and  inspecting  """"'^^"'^--rainV 
Electric  nieasuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus. 

Electric "rriachinery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other 

Passenger  cars., ■   ' 

Power'cranes,  draglines,  and  shovels,  wheel  or  truck  mounted 

Trucks,  .vith  drilling  equipment,  new.. 

Special  purpose  nonniilitary  vehicles,  other       

Truck  trailers  and  parts,    

Professional,  scientific,  measuring. 

and  apparatus 

Printed  matter -     

Manutc^ctured  goods,  other 

Other  domestic  exports    .. 
ppexpoit'. 

i;n,.oits,  total 


40 


92 
43 


43 
6 

417 

37 

484 

18?" 

■  90 ' 
87 

80 
25 


74 

U 
6 

14 


569 

55 
260 

40 

145 

3.183 

4) 

595 

1.165 

141 

99 

137 

41 

894 

8 

275 

295 

935 

258 

67 

37  , 

296 

824 

87 

411 
37 
35 
59 

129 


and  controlling  instruments 


(■) 


27 

51 

I 

23 

19 
43 


1.836 


780 
49  . 

389 

391 
213 

4: 

40 
4.655 


prunelles.  dm 


led. 


Baby  chicks  ...       --   --- 

Potatoes,  fresh - 

t.teat  and  fish  meal,  inedible. 

Yeast  and  baking  powder. 

Cattle  hides,  undressed.. 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  undressed 

Soybeans. -  - -- 

Woodpulp... 

Cotton,  raw,  except  linters. ---l,.,-' 

Florida  phosphate  hard  rock  and  land  pebble. 


80 

150 

134 

124 

487 

114 

9   . 

523 

5.515 

1.502 

94 

495  . 

108 

3 

389 

1.878 

1.194 

43  ... 
383 

""302 

Horses.  . .    . 
Cheese. 

Walnuts,  shelled 
Plums,  prunes,  and  i 

Mushrooms,  dried.    ..    -     -  -   " 

Coriander - -,  ,  '"" " 

Fox  fur,  except  silver  and  black,  undressed  -   

Hare  tur,  undressed. 

Fur  skins,  undressed,  other  .  -       -- 

Poppyseed     ...  

Iron  and  steel  waste  and  scr.ip. 

Ss"idtfniedn%rtumery-  Pharmacy;  ori^^seci^ide;; 

Petroleum,  crude                                             -  -       •  - 
Xylene 


19 
133 

62 

"92 
25 
8 
11 
26 
86 

-    2" 

32 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


36 
131 


27 

277 

144 

323 

41 

88 

6 

56 

39 
139 
26 

54 

24 

111 

24 

83 

74 

1,  326 

653 

362 

2 

467 
60 
48 

754 

76 

3 

197 

16 

37 

9 

1 

274 

175 

76 

48 
9 

182 

18 

5 

259 

155 

199 

43 

57 

11 


126 

3 
43 
43 
222 
37 
20 


308 
32 

378 
42 

1 

118 
54 


254 
25 

122 

41 
61 

4.033 


482 


28 

66 

11 

78 

118 

55 

30 

19 

6 

321 

220 

286 

27 

t-:3 

77 

5 

si?'    - 

513 
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TABLE  1. 


US;- TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE.  1955. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 
\ 


1966.  AND  JANUARY  SEPTEMBER  1967-Continued 


Commodity 


1%5 


TRADE  WITH  RUMANIA— Continued 


Siiicofluoride 

Rubber  tire?  ,inr1  tubes  . 

Wood  manufacture!,  except  (urnilure - .. 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  except  cotton.. 

Made-up  textile  articles 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  ru?s 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked,  m  rectangles. 

Glassware 

Pig  iron . 


31 
14 


325 
159 


Machinery 

Bentwood  furniture  and  parts 

Chairs,  wood,  including  folding. 

Furniture,  other  . .    

Clothing,  except  of  fur 

Footwear,  leather 

Stamps 

Sculptures  or  statuary,  original 

Baskets  and  bags  of  unspun  vegetable  materials. 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Returned  goods 

Other  imports 


(■) 


11? 
102 

'J 

2 

278 
82 

140 

24 

20 

2 

139 


TRADE  WITH  US.S.R 
Exports,  total 45,161 


Cattle,  beef,  for  breeding 

Cigarettes 

Cittle  hues,  undressed   .  .    . 

Calf  and  ki()  sidns.  uiulrPSsed    ..    .. 

Sheep  and  t»mt)  skins,  undressed 

Soybeans . 

Woodpulp ...  .     .   

Manmade  tiber  staple  and  tow  

Tallow,  inedible  ..   

Coal  tar  and  other  cycle  intermediates '. 

Rubber  accelerators,  cyclic . 

Rubber  antioxidants,  cyclic. ._  ..  .... ... 

Herbicides    . . 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbons 

Butyl  alcohol 

Alcohols  and  polyhydric  alcohols,  other    

Acids  and  anhydrides. 

Organic  chemicals,  other. ...i. 

Aluminum  oxide    

Sodium  carbonate,  except  natural  .   . 

Inorganic  chemicals,  other.  . 

Synthetic  organic  dyestults  and  color  lakes 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Plastic  materials.     ._ 

Herbicidal  preparations 

Chemicals,  other 

Cattle  hide  and  kip  side  leather 

Fur  skins,  dressed. 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes ..  _ 

Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  products. 

Plates  and  sheets  of  iron  or  steel 

Tubes  and  pipes,  seamless,  carbon  steel 

Finished  structural  parts  and  structures  ot  iron  or  steel 

Power  generating  nachinery,  except  electric.   

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 

Electronic  computers  and  pails 

Office  machines  and  parts,  other 

Gear  cutting  machines,  metal  cutting... 

External  cylindrical  grinding  machines,  metal  cutting 

Honing  and  lapping  machines,  metal  cutting 

Metalworking  machinery,  other 

Laundry  and  drycleaning  equipment,  commercial,  and  parts 

Leatherworking  machinery. 

Textile  and  leather  machinery,  other 

Printing  and  bookbinding  machinery  and  parts _. 

Food  processing  machinery  and  parts,  except  domestic 

Coal  cutting  and  continuous  mining  machinery. 

Parts  for  construction  and  mining  machinery 

Construction  and  mining  nnachinery,  other  .  

Mineral  crushing,  sorting,  and  similar  machinery  parts     

Metal  processing  and  heat  treating  furnaces 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment  for  treatment  of  food  products. 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment,  other. 

Pumps  and  centrifuges  and  parts 

Underground  mine  loaders  and  parts 

Conveying  equipment  and  parts 

Mechanical  handling  equipment,  other.. 

Parts  for  metalworking  machinery 

Wrapping, packaging,  filling,  and  similar  machines  and  parts 


36 

6.088 
8! 

6,374 

1.986 

1,j53 

17,492 

15 

25 

756 

1,010 

2,403 


157 


1 
118 
313 
526 
385 
21 


111 
57 


76 

105 
5 

10 


1 
168 

52 

265 

1 

57 
924 
183 


9 

6 

61 

401 

40 

32 


25 


i%6 


1 
31 
19 
43 

81 
286 
130 
956 

15 
107 
237 

48 

11 
736 
188 

'65 
55 


(■) 


1  38 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1967 


25 

37 

6 

102 

46 
252 
123 

28 

67 

297 

31 

104 

1,211 

179 

12 

50 

39 

141 

148 


41,725         45,393 


93 

48 

i5.:.n 

246 


5,250 
2,403 
7,599 

171 

59 

1.041 

372 


354 
795 


427 
1 
178 
522 
881 
72 


33 

53 

329 

445 

263 

17 


50 


23 


129 

6 

423 

57 

377 

157' 
61 

107 


233 
54 

306 
48 

335 
51 


127 


36 

77 


165 
283 

604 
38 
1.202 
937 
221 
319 
187 

504 
116 
52 

344 

4 

lie 

127 
1 

18 
64 
S6 

178 
42 
81 
37 


245 

!5.556 

966 

1.U77 

3.629 
5.  258 

425 

27 

14 

112 

665 

1.250 

1.062 

2,624 

177 

506 

2 

.•'05 

774 

1,426 

109 

605 

110 


Commodity 


196S 


January- 
1%6       Septem- 
ber 1967 


TRADE  WITH  U.S.S.R.— Continued 


Ball  and  roller  bearings  and  parts _ 

Plaslicsworking  machines  and  parts 

Rubber  processing  and  products  manufacturing  machines  and 

parts  

Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment  and  parts,  except 

■    for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft. 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other... 

Electric  power  machinery  and  switchgear 

Telecommunications  apparatus 

Physical  properties  testing  and  inspecting  instruments 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus, 

other..    . 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other 

Special  purpose  non military  vehicles 

Parts  tar  motor  vehicles  and  tractors 

Clothing,  except  of  fur. ._   

Precision  measuring  tools  for  machinists 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments 

and  apparatus,  other 

Developed  motion  picture  film. 

Printed  matter 

Construction  plastic  products 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Live  animals,  not  lor  food 

Other  domestic  exports 

Reexports 


117 


67 

38 

352 
5 

12 

24 

55 

1,757 

286 

85 

1 

86 

13 
57 


36 
1 

420 

52 
120 

45 
244 

24 

92 
39 


31 

74 


7 

203 

138 

31 

634 

238 
43 


157 
47 


91 
57 
61 


234 
181 

25 

44 


162 
194 

25 
57 


Imports,  total. 42,592        49,414 


271 
32 
99 

117 

9 

41 

295 

250 

179 

29 

17 

327530 


Lobster,  fresh  and  simply  preserved 

Scallops 

Shrimp,  unshelled... 

Fish  and  preparations,  other 

Mushrooms,  dried  or  preserved 

Alcoholic  beverages _ 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  undressed 

Persian  lamb  and  caracul  fur,  undressed 

Sheep  and  lamb  fur,  undressed,  except  Persian  and  caracul 

Sable  f ur,  u ndressed 

Squirrel  fur.  undressed  

Fur  skins,  undressed,  other.. 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair 

Cotton  linters 

Cottonwaste. 

Manmade  fiber  waste 

Chrome  ore 

Aluminum  waste  and  scrap 

Ash  and  residues  bearing  nonferrous  metals... 

Bristles 

Sausage  casings 

Licorice  root 

Crude  materials,  other 

Cotto nseed  oil 

Pyridine 

Arsenic  trioxide 

Chromium  oxide  green _ 

Sodium  chromate  and  dichromate 

Inorganic  chemicals,  other 

Creosote  oil 

Essential  oils,  perfume,  and  flavor  materials 

Chemicals,  other. _ 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked,  in  rectangles 

Diamonds,  cut  but  unset 

Emeralds,  cut  but  unset 

Precious   and   semiprecious  stones,   natural,   unset,   except 

diamonds 

Pig  iron _. 

Platinum. 

Indium 

Palladium 

Rhodium 

Nickel. 


183 

157 

10 

181 

35 

20 

158 

2,105 

115 

2,697 

1,023 

236 

16 

1,169 

71 


92 

61 

37 

487 

546 

66 

22 

65 

3 

33 

48 

1,975 

762 

6  ... 

4,373 
1,032 


166 

174 

543 

43 


2,517 

1,264 

540 

94 

1,150 
161 
113 

6,323 
473 
266 
793 
112 
564 
26 


1,916 

287 

119 

55 

674 

5 

113 

5,058 


8 


282 
342 

70 

206 

52 

683 

1,422 

4 


135 
725 
348 


914 
598 
120 
588 

17 
1,523 

98 
123 


262 
220 


147 

141 

32 

29 

931 

739 

3,425 

4,204 

109 

94 

1,039 

7,024 

261 

12,530 

3,165 


7 
5,567 
1,720 


172 
433 


13,920 
3,408 


Magnesium 

Molybdenum  waste  and  scrap. 

Titanium. - 

Cadmium .» _ 

Metal  manufactures 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts. 

Pr I n ted  matter _ 

Stamps  

Works  of  art  and  collectors'  items,  other 

Manufactured  goods,  other _. 

Returned  goods 

Other  imports 


158 

1C3 

12 

59 

144 

159 

140 

76 

66 

1  no 


241 
353 
447 


6,332 

3,037 

507 

832 


1.116 


45 

9 

29 

18 

125 

155 

101 

41 

144 

49 

156 

171 

6 

116 

1173 

1  116 

I  Includes  an  estimate  of  low-value  shipments  of  $250  or  less  each  on  inlormal  entry  shipments 
and  under  ilOO  each  on  formal  entry  shipments. 


■  Less  than  }500. 

I  Includes  relief  shipments. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  recent  trip  for  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  into  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  explore  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  trade,  I  also  learned 
a  good  deal  about  the  extent  of  trade  be- 
tween American  business  subsidiaries  in 
Europe  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  This  trade,  which  may  nm  as 
high  as  $300  or  $400  million  a  year,  re- 


turns profits  to  American  shareholders 
who  are  taxpayers  in  this  country. 

The  Mimdt  amendment  would  require 
us  to  try  to  prohibit  this  trade  as  well, 
thus  worsening  our  balance-of-payments 
situation.  In  fact,  the  President's  bal- 
ance-of-payments efforts  specifically  in- 
clude increasing  the  returns  from  these 
businesses  to  the  United  States.  The 
Mundt  amendment  would  decrease  these 


returns  in  addition  to  damaging  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  business  efforts. 

These  American  subsidiaries  are  con- 
tributing to  the  winds  of  change  which 
are  sweeping  Eastern  Europe.  The  Mundt 
amendment  would  tell  these  nations  that 
we  do  not  want  to  encourage  this  change. 
There  will  be  celebrations  in  the  Krem- 
lin if  we  pass  this  amendment.  We  will 
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have  helped  the  Russians  hang  on  to 
their  rebellious  satellites. 

In  turn,  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries trade  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
with  North  Vietnam. 

The  figures  are  important.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  rhetoric  coming  out 
of  Eastern  Europe  is  in  support  of  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  question  that  those 
countries  supply  some  aid.  But  in  many 
of  those  countries,  such  as  Rumania, 
it  is  a  vestigial  type  of  pro  forma  com 


mitment  designed  to  diminish  the  em- 
barrassment in  the  Communist  world, 
and  it  is  not  a  fundamental,  or  in  a  sub- 
stantially material  way,  a  commitment 
to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Eastern  European  countries  pro- 
vide only  token  military  assistance.  In 
nonmilitary  items,  the  total  comes  to 
S25  million— in  small  industrial  equip- 
ment, transportation  items,  food,  and 
fertilizer— sent  from  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  excluding  Russia.  The 


Soviet  Union  supplies  an  additional  $75 
million  worth  of  trade  items.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD  tables  from  the  Export  Con- 
trol Quarterly  Report  showing  the  items 
and  amounts  sent  from  Eastern  Europe 
to  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  ob.i action,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  8-A.     TRADE  OF  FREE  WORLD,  COMMUNIST  AREAS  IN   lASTERN  EUROPE,  AND  CUBA  WITH  NORTH  VIETNAM.  1963^6 


Groap  and  areas 


1953 


1954 


1965 


|ln  thousands  ot  dollars' 


1956 


Group  a'ld  areas 


!953 


;964 


1965 


1966 


Exports  to  Noitn  Vietnam,  total 91,502 

F,eev,oild,totan                                    --■  l?"^ 

COCUM  countiies.  total -  S-O" 

United  StHtes 'f°"^ 

Canada                    -- ,',ic 

J-,uan                                                    ■  ■'■^'° 

tiircpean  CnC'M  countries  total  .     .  5,333 

Belpium-Luxeinbourg     .           .  -j  ro 

Fraiite..  V,"! 

Germany,  Fedpral  Republic  ol  .  i^^^ 

It.'lv                           - -?°^ 

Netherlands -  »' 

United  Kingdom i»/ 

Other  furopean  COCOM  countries..  41 

United  Arab  Repjbhc(Eiypt)                     -   -•  \*p 

CaiiboHj   ..                 .   -. =»" 

Hong  Kong'.            ">- 

'.ial5ya.  States  ot 1  1.296 

Singapore                               '  (,„„ 

Other  tree  world  cou -itnes ^o  vVi 

Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba,  total '»-'^' 

Czechoslovakia  ..   - ^'Xal 

Germany,  Soviet  Zone  ot. -  -  - J  lie 

UCCR                                                                                      50, 000 

.O.O.n  —  . .--- ....  70Q 

Other  Eastern  Europe. - '  n« 

Cuba l-"-*^ 


75.978 

127.955 

■  13.514 

12.535 

14  744 

Free 

8.564 

8.  801 

9.  502 

None 

None 

'lOiie 

() 

() 

(1     „ 

3.372 

3.853 

5.649 

5.192 

4.948 

3,853 

2 

1.685 

51b 

2.551 

2,124 

2,290 

1.108 

135 

'^l 

1,274 

633 

:99 

144 

93 

302 

101 

202 

104 

12 

75 

31 

200 

370 

53 

1,188 

2.161 

•  947 

88 

16? 

83 

1,288 

2,799{ 

None 
1.858 

1,207 

451 

»101 

63.443 

113.221 

<■''>    „„ 

tas 

4  445 

9,700 

13.800 

2.857 

4,857 

16.500 

47,666 

74, 888 

68. 200 

7,475 

15.076 

<*>  »„• 

1,000 

;  8, 700 

•1.80 

Imports  f  10m  r.orth  Vietnam,  total . 80. 390 

Free  world,  totaM. "•?!]| 

COCOM  countries,  total '»•=>"' 

United  States r- \.> 

5^"^^« :::::::":::::""i--  10,255 

Lu'lonean  CO'C'OM  'co'u'nVrlVs,  total 8, 252 

Belgium-Luxembourg '•^J' 

France. - -^''^ 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  ot i^i 

Italy                         ■   ,  „K 

Netherlands                    '•''" 

United  Kingdom                            'f 

Other  European  COCOM  countries....  J 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) ^  ^Jj| 

Cambodia ■{  ■>(\i 

Hongfong ,  ^^^ 

Malaya.  Ctates  of.. \      1,434 

Singapore --.- '  ,:.■, 

Other  frea  world  countries '^' 

Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba,  total "•  ^'' 

Czechoslovakia..  yiv, 

Germany,  Soviet  Zone  ot rii  m 

USSR  ^ W'll'j 

Other  Eastern  Europe \m 

Cuba - • 


80.617 


23.374 

23.425 

J  20, 477 

16.  350 

16  692 

12,977 

V) 

() 

None 

(■') 

(■") 

() 

9  642 

11.457 

9.6S1 

6.508 

5.235 

3,326 

767 

604 

19 

3,740 

3,021 

2,643 

236 

215 

147 

278 

485 

143 

1,312 

573 

112 

165 

333 

255 

10 

4 

7 

386 

65 

37 

1,256 

1,979 

•  1.332 

3,792 

2,660 

3,032 

1,434 

1.859  { 

179 
1.614 

209 

130 

•1.256 

57,243 

n 

('-) 

5.U00 

7,200 

5,600 

2.691 

6,072 

b.  li'W 

34  777 

30,  553 

25.3JQ 

14,775 

(■) 

O 

(') 

(0 

(») 

1  Excludes  Cuba. 

J  Preliminary  and  incomplete. 

s  Not  reported  in  the  source. 

:  llgreTare°r  Somestic  exports  only.  Hong  Kong  reexports  to  North  Vietnam  are  as  follows 
(,n  thousands  of  dollars)  for  1963^6:  1,892,  1,598,  285,  and  178. 


'  Not  available. 

•  Partly  estimated. 

Note-  Figures  are  compilations  ol  unadiusted  data  as  reportpd  by  ''«f  «°;'i;"?„^°?;Tri,'* 

iS-rr^ir^s'^^^iu^?^i^Kr^;:'S-'ci^p:^s;e^:rcV,^^a^^s 

reported  by  most  countries. 


TABLE  8-B.-TRADE  OF  FREE  WORLD  AND  OF  US.S.R.  WITH  NORTH  VIETNAM,  BV  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  l%3-65 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Free  world  ■ 


US.S.R. 


Free  world  ' 


U.S.S.R. 


Commodity  and  commodity  group 


1%3        1964        1%5      1963        1964 


1965 


Exports  to  North  Vietnam,  total 12,775 

Food  and  beverages. '-^^^ 

Wheat  flour.. ='^ 

Corn -■ "° 

Food  and  beverages,  other »a 

Crude  materials ---  '•Joe 

Crude  rubber - - lli 

Textile  fibers =" 

Crude  materials,  other 'bj 

Petroleum  products W 

Fatsand  oils --.- - ---  ,  z" 

Chemicals ^■?"° 

Manufactured  fertilizers <:.  ^^4 

Chemicals,  other --- °J^ 

Machinery ^,'} 

Metalworking  machinery '  »? 

Machinery,  other.. -  4=' 

Transport  equipment - - ''i;'" 

Trucks.. ,V^ 

Ships - -  y>. 

Aircraft ■ ^  ' 

Transport  equipment,  other. oaa 


12.535    14,744    56,666    47,666      74,  f 


Commodity  and  commodity  group 


1963       1%4 


1%5 


1963       1%4 


1%5 


1,803 

1,759 

324 

(^) 

S42 

(■) 

637 

1.759 

2,299 

3.  207 

817 

1,876 

1,038 

900 

394 

431 

() 

(0 

573 

1,2)3 

1,143 

3,834 

450 

2.136 

693 

1.698 

1,543 

795 

769 

100 

774 

695 

233 

123 

1 

5 

() 

() 

() 

() 

232 

118 

692 
264 

0) 

428 
0) 

(-) 
(■') 
(•) 

4. 103 
V) 

2,459 

1.477 

982 

28.637 

389 

28.248 

5,115 

1,199 

1,223 

7Q1 

1.992 


521 
126 
0) 

395 
1.574 

(■') 

1.574 

() 

4.554 

() 

1.564 

1.011 

5d3 

21.207 

301 

20.936 

3,896 
219 
542 
'.02 

3,733 


483 
148 

(=) 

335 
1.592 

() 

1,592 

C) 

5,322 

(»)    , 

2  4j3 

1.543 

860 

39,147 

460 

38,687 

6,960 

2,251 

788 

189 

3.722 


Manufactured  goods,  other 4,512 

Leather  and  manufactures 4ju 

Textile  yarn,  labrics,  and  manulac- 

tures,  except  clothing -  ^'J'." 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 5*0 

Manufactured  goods,  other 56* 

Other  and  unspecified  merchandise    54 1 


3,171 
699 
382 
175 


4.543 
8.556 
3.377 
2,505 


Imports  from  North  Vietnam,  total. 


24.803    23,374    23.425    35.333    34,777      30.555 


Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco 2,945 

Crude  materials               --.-.- 1;,''»» 

Jute  and  other  vepelable  fibers (■; 

Crude  materials,  other --  1.088 

Coal,coke,  and  briquets.  aA 

Chemicals ---  ,  "^ 

Manufactured  goods,  other.. ^■■'^^ 


Cement. 

Wood  manufactures  ..   

Clothing - 

Footwear 

K«anufactured  eoods,  other 

Other  and  unspecified  merchandise 


2,027 
6 
(=) 

1 
965 
135 


3.321 
970 

(■) 

970 

13.709 

112 

4.894 

2,462 

15 

(;) 

2,417 
368 


2.722 
1.517 

(■) 

1.517 

12.598 

326 

5.775 

1.954 

20 

28 

(■) 

3.773 
487 


4.  305 
2.425 
1.192 
1.233 

250 
26.210 

(=) 
6.626 

15.734 
1.381 
2.469 
2.143 


6.047 

939 

259 

670 

(0 

79 

26. 790 

i') 

5.514 

16.711 

1,399 

3.166 

922 


7,3.15 
948 
376 
572 

(') 

83 
20.475 

('>    . 
5,116 

10,537 

1.357 

3,495 

1.739 


1  Excludes  Cuba. 

i  None  or  negligible. 

3  Not  reported  in  the  source. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  the  items  sent  from  Eastern  Europe 
to  North  Vietnam  contain  any  strategic 
materials  originating  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Export  Control  Act  prevents 
that.  The  Export  Control  Act  prevents 
American  sellers  from  supplying  any 
strategic  item  to  Communist  countries. 


Note;  Figures  are  compilations  of  una 
USSR. 


diusted  data  as  reported  by  tree  world  countries  and  the 


Nevertheless,  scare  stories  about  what 
the  U.S.  Government  allows  persist.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  agency 
which  administers  the  Export  Control 
Act  released  several  statements  setting 
the"  record  straight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  releases  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  testimony  prepared  for  the 


Foreign  Affairs  European  Subcommittee 
by  the  Department  of  State  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Licensing  of  Gravity  Meter  to  Poland 
U.S.  Department     or     Commerce, 
Bureau  op  International  Com- 
MECE,    Office    of    Export    Con- 
trol, „  _ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Considerable  public  Interest  has  developed 
respecting  the  Issuance  of  a  license  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  export  of  a 
gravity  meter  to  Poland.  To  satisfy  this  In- 
terest, the  salient  facts  surrounding  the 
transaction  and  the  Department's  action  are 
set  forth  in  this  brief  statement. 

several  months  ago,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  received  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  export  a  land-based  gravity  meter 
wl^  accessories,  valued  at  $10^00  to  the 
Polish  Institute  of  Geodesy  and  Cartography 
in  Warsaw.  Poland,  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
conducting  geological  research  and  geodetic 
measurements.  It  was  learned  through  a  field 
check  that  this  instrument  was  to  be  used 
to  complete  the  geodetic  mapping  program 
sDonsored  by  the  International  Association 
of  Geodesy,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member  The  Soviet  meter  which  the  Polish 
Institute  had  been  using  was  considered  too 
heavy  for  use  In  the  mountainous  terrain  or 
southern  Poland:  for  this  reason  the  more 
portable  United  States  meter  was  desired. 

Gravity  meters  are  used  to  measure  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  gravity. 
Such  measurements  are  made  for  various 
Durposes.  The  primary  use  of  the  data  relates 
to  geophysical  prospecting  for  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  scientific  studies  to 
determine  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  geo- 
physical research  of  the  earth's  structure. 
Over  95  percent  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duction of  the  meter  sought  by  the  Poles  has 
been  used  to  develop  data  for  these  purposes. 
Gravity  data  obtained  by  the  use  of  all  types 
of  gravity  meters  are  also  used  by  the  mili- 
tary to  establish  gravity  values  at  each 
launch  site  to  calibrate  the  acceleration  of 
the  mertlal  guidance  system  and  to  prepare 
a  network  of  gravity  information  for  trajec- 
tory improvement.  The  Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  have,  however,  already 
collected  a  large  amount  of  land  gravity  data; 
consequently,  their  primary  requirement  to- 
day so  far  as  ballistic  and  military  purposes 
are  concerned  Is  for  data  respecting  the  vast 
areas  of  the  earth  covered  by  water.  To  con- 
duct gravity  surveys  over  water,  a  specially 
designed  seaborne  meter  is  needed.  The  land- 
based  meter  desired  by  Poland  cannot  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Production  and  technology  of  the  various 
types  of  land  gravity  meters  are  not  confined 
to  the  United  States.  For  several  years  a 
meter  of  this  type  has  been  produced  In  Can- 
ada with  features  and  capabilities  equal  to 
the  American  insuument.  The  production 
and  calibration  of  this  type  meter  are  thus 
not  limited  to  American  technicians.  Other 
meters  whose  accuracy  and  sensitivity  for 
military  end  use  are  comparable  to  the  sub- 
ject meter  are  also  available  to  Communist 
countries  from  capable  Instrument  manu- 
facturers in  West  Germany  and  Sweden. 
These  land  gravity  meters  are  not  subject 
■to  international  control  by  the  group  of 
countries  that  maintain  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  strategic  commodities  to  Com- 
munist counUles.  In  the  past  few  years  non- 
United  States  producers  have  sold  more  than 
a  hundred  land  gravity  meters  to  Communist 
countries. 

For  these  reasons,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count that  only  a  single  Instrument  was 
Involved,  the  Department  concluded  that  is- 
suance of  a  license  was  appropriate.  Subse- 
quently, the  applicant  licensee  informed  the 
Department  that  he  was  terminating  his  in- 
terest in  the  transaction  and  asked  that  the 
license  be  cancelled.  This  has  been  done. 


Statement  on  Henrv  J.  Taylor  Syndicated 

Columns  on  Licensing  of  U.S.  Goods  to 

EA.STERN   Europe 

Considerable  public  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  two  articles  written  by  Henry  J. 
Taylor  in  October  and  December  1966,  men- 
tioning a  number  of  commodities  and  data 
that  had  been  licensed  for  export  or  reexport 
to  Eiistern  Europe. 

To  deal  with  this  interest,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (Office  of  Export  Control)  has 
prepared  a  brief  statement  of  the  salient 
features  of  each  case  ci,ted  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
Where  liis  descriptions  were  precise,  the 
Department  has  been  able  to  identify  Its 
licensing  actions  and  to  be  specific  In  its 
statement.  When  the  commodities  have  been 
described  in  vague  or  general  terms,  only 
general  comments  couUI  be  made. 

In  Issuing  these  licenses,  the  Dep.irtment 
considered  a  variety  of  factors  to  assure  that 
the  export  in  question  would  not  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  these  countries  that 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Prominent  among  these  factors  are:  the  na- 
ture of  the  commodity,  its  normal  usage,  and 
its  strategic  potential:  the  intended  end-use 
of  the  commodity  and  the  likelihood  that  it 
may  be  diverted  from  peaceful  uses  to  strate- 
gic "uses:  the  availability  to  Eastern  Europe 
of  comparable  equipment  In  other  free  world 
countries  that  could  render  any  denial  of  a 
U.S.  license  ineffective;  and  the  significance 
of  any  advanced  technology  that  might  be 
extractable  from  the  commodity.  Consulta- 
tion with  other  Interested  agencies  of  the 
government  is  undertaken  on  policy  prob- 
lems and  on  significant  specific  export  license 
applications. 

fertilizer  plants 

Technical  Data  for  Ammonia,  Nitric  Acid, 
Ammonium  Nitrate,  and  Urea  Plants  'Various 
licenses  for  U.S.S.R. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
licenses  authorizing  the  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  both  quotation  and  substantive 
data  for  fertilizer  plants  to  produce  am- 
monia, nitric  acid,  ammonia  nitrate,  and 
nitrogen  solutions.  (A  license  for  quotation 
data  does  not  cover  specific  design  and  tech- 
nical data  required  to  build  and  operate  a 
plant.  It  covers  only  the  information  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  submission  of  a  bid.) 
In  "most  cases  quotation  licenses  have  not 
been  followed  up  with  applications  for 
licenses  to  provide  technical  data  for  the 
plants.  The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  buying 
a  substantial  number  of  fertilizer  plants  and 
there  is  keen  competition  among  the  various 
Western  countries  capable  of  supplying  them. 

METAL     cutting     MACHINES 

Licensed  9-15-66  for  Bulgaria 
This  license  authorized  the  shipment  to 
Bulgaria  of  three  machines  for  the  precision 
grinding  of  ball  tracks  on  the  inner  races  of. 
ball  bearings  with  bore  diameter  of  0.75  inch 
to  4.5  Inches.  Actual  export  was  not  made 
because  the  licensee  lost  the  order  and  re- 
turned the  license  unused.  In  general,  ball 
bearings  comprise  three  basic  components: 
the  ball  assembly,  an  outer  race,  and  an 
inner  raqe.  Each  component  must  be  proc- 
essed thrbugh  an  intricate  sequence  of  ma- 
cliining.  Ejrinding.  honing,  cleaning,  and 
oiher  operations  that  require  a  number  of 
different  types^  of  machines.  The  quality  of 
the  finished  ball  bearings  depends  on  how 
well  all  of  the  machines  perform  all  of  these 
operations.  The  precision  grinders  covered  by 
this  license  pertorm  only  one  of  these  oper- 
ations on  one  component.  They  are  not  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  miniature,  sub-mlnla- 
ture,  or  very  large  bearings.  Denial  of  U.S. 
exports  would  not  have  been  effective  in  pre- 
venting Bulgaria  from  obtaining  quality 
grinding    machines    for    its    bearing    plant. 


since  precision  grinders  are  available  in  sev- 
eral West  European  countries.  These  coun- 
tries do  not  consider  such  grinding  machines 
to  be  strategic  and  readily  allow  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

ELECTROLYTIC     TINNING     LINE 

Technical  Data  licensed  4-4-06  for  Bulgaria 
DaU  for  construction  of  an  electrolytic 
tinning  line,  for  annual  production  of  50,- 
000  metric  tons  tinned  steel  strip  and  sheet. 
A  main  use  of  tinned  steel  is  for  making  tin 
cans,  and  primary  uses  are  civilian  oriented. 
Comparable  technology  is  available  abroad. 

RAW     MATERIALS     FOR     DYNAMITE 

Bulgaria 
There  is  no  record  of  licensing  commodities 
to  Bulgaria  for  use  in  making  dynamite. 

CONTINUOUS    STEEL    STRIP    GALVANIZING    LINE 

Technical  Data  Licensed  8-8-66  for  Bulgaria 
Data  for  a  galvanizing  line  to  produce  100.- 
000  metric  tons  per  year  of  zinc  coated  steel 
strip  28"-60"  wide.  Galvanized  steel  has  a 
variety  of  civilian  uses.  Including  roofing, 
siding,  eave  troughs,  metal  lath,  garbage  cans, 
etc.  Comparable  technology  and  equipment 
are  available  from  foreign  sources. 

TURBINE    AND    GENERATOR 

Technical  data  licensed  1-19-66  for  Bulgaria 
Data  for  quotation.  Installation,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  a  subcrltlcal  steam 
turbine  and  generator  of  200  MW  capacity,  to 
be  manufactured  in  Japan  using  U.S.  tech- 
nology. Manufacturing  data  will  not  be  re- 
exported from  Japan  to  Bulgaria.  The  rela- 
tively small  capacity  Indicates  public  utility 
use.  West  European  firms  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
make  this  size  equipment  ^ylth  no  U.S.  tech- 
nology. 

AIRBORNE  RADAR  EQUIPMENT,  AIRBORNE  NAVIGA- 
TION EQUIPMENT  <fc  DEVICES 

Various  licenses  for  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
The  Department  has.  over  the  past  several 
years,  licensed  a  variety  of  airborne  naviga- 
tion, communication,  and  radar  equipment 
for  export  to  East  European  destinations, 
when  necessary  for  air  safety.  For  example, 
the  equipment  we  licensed  under  the  general 
heading  of  "airborne  radar  equipment"  was 
air  traffic  control  radar  beacon  systems.  This 
is  a  limited  range  system  permitting  the  air 
traffic  control  center  on  the  ground  to  In- 
terrogate each  aircraft  within  the  airport's 
traffic  control  pattern  and  receive  an  auto- 
matic response  identifying  the  aircraft.  We 
have  also  licensed  the  necessary  related 
ground  equipment  and  test  instruments  to 
support  the  airborne  equipment. 

Licenses  for  such  equipment  are  Issued 
only  when  the  airborne  equipment  will  be 
used  on  civil  aircraft  of  East  European  coun- 
tries, the  related  ground  equipment  and  test 
instruments  are  required  for  servicing  and 
maintaining  civil  aircraft  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  equipment  is  within  the  range  of 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
recommended  standards,  and  the  number, 
type,  and  characteristics  of  the  equipment 
are  reasonable  for  the  stated  end  use. 

The  U.S.  has  a  valid  Interest  In  seeing  that 
all  civil  aircraft  using  the  same  airspace  and 
airports  as  U.S.  and  other  free  world  planes 
are  equipped  for  the  safest  possible  opera- 
tion. To  further  this  goal,  the  U.S.  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  ICAO  to  secure,  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  the  highest  practicable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  provision  of  radio  naviga- 
tion aids  and  communication  facilities.  Fail- 
ure of  any  civil  aircraft  In  International 
service  to  conform  with  ICAO  standards 
would  cause  an  unnecessary  hazard  to  pas- 
sengers, other  aircraft,  and  persons  on  the 
grouna. 

VACUUM     GAUGES 

Licensed  8-10-66  for  Hungary 
These    were    vacuum    gauges    for    general 
laboratory  use.  of  a  type  that  has  been  com- 


monly available  for  about  30  years.  This  li- 
cense covered  4  vacuum  gauges.  This  equip- 
ment is  also  available  from  U.K..  France. 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  The  li- 
cense was  returned  unused  and  cancelled 
10-13-66. 

RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT 

Various  reexports  from  Sweden  to  Hungary 
These  shipments  consisted  of  replacement 
parts  for  maintenance  of  20  dlesel  electric 
locomotives  manufactured  in  Sweden  with 
some  U.S.  components  and  shipped  to  Hun- 
gary about  3  years  ago.  The  parts  that  have 
been  authorized  are  coniiidered  appropriate 
for  normal  maintenance  of  these  locomotives. 
Comparable  locomotives  containing  no  U.S. 
components  are  readily  available  abroad. 

RADIATION     DETECTION     AND    MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 

Various  licenses  for  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia 
The  use  of  nuclear  radiation  detection 
and  measuring  equipment,  especially  isotope 
scanners,  has  become  a  well-established 
method  for  medical  diagnosis.  The  machines 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  radio  isotopes 
to  map  areas  of  the  body  for  studies  of 
pathological  conditions  and  for  planning  sur- 
gery. Practically  all  exports  of  nuclear  radi- 
ation detection  and  measuring  Instruments 
have  been  to  medical  and  biological  research 
institutes,  hospitals  and  clinics,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  above.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  a  few  exports  of  nuclear  measuring  in- 
struments for  such  uses  as  determination  of 
moisture  In  soils  and  newly-laid  concrete  or 
asphalt  roads.  The  market  for  all  such 
apparatus  is  highly  competitive.  Equipment 
comparable  to  U.S.  products  is  available  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  West  Germany. 
Netherlands.  Sweden,  and  Japan.  Such 
equipment  does  not  involve  advanced  tech- 
nology and  has  no  Important  strategic  use. 

HYDROGEN    PLANT 

Technical  data  licensed  2-17-66  for  C~eclw- 
slovakia 
Technical  data  for  erection  of  a  relatively 
smtall  (14  million  cubic  feet  per  day)  hydro- 
gen plant  at  a  refinery  In  Syria.  License  was 
necessary  because  primary  contractor  Is 
Czechoslovaklan  and  would  have  access  to 
U.S.  technology.  U.S.  does  not  have  effective 
unilateral  control  over  such  data.  The  data 
were  to  be  reexported  from  Holland  to  Syria. 

MILL    FOR    MANUFACTURING    ALUMINUM    TUBING 
AND    COILS 

Licensed  9-8-66  for  Czechoslovakia 
One  complete  mill  for  producing  aluminum 
tubing  from  ^i"  to  434"  outside  diameter. 
Capacity  would  vary  from  40  to  250  feet  per 
minute  depending  on  size  of  the  tubing 
being  produced.  Included  Is  one  complete 
slitting  line  for  aluminum  coils.  The  mill 
would  produce  light  gauge  aluminum  tubing 
for  irrigation  pipe  and  furniture  manufac- 
ture. The  mill  cannot  roll  aluminum  alloy 
tubing  to  aerospace  tolerances  and  cannot  be 
employed  feasibly  to  roll  stainless  steels,  the 
refractory  metals,  or  other  hard  strategic 
materials.  Comparable  equipment  Is  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources. 

NONMILITARY  PYROTECHNICAL   ROCKET   ENGINES 

Licensed  5-24-66  for  Czechoslovakia 
These  "rocket  engines"  were  300  toy  pro- 
psllant  devices  valued  at  25<;  each.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  sealed  in  a  rolled  paper 
tubing.  Average  size  of  each  device  was 
21,2"  X  34".  Three  rockets  would  be  sealed 
in  a  waterproof  paper  container  about  9"  x 
I'i".  The  devices  were  taken  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  U.S.  citizens  for  display  and  demon- 
stration at  an  International  rocketry  meet. 
Any  devices  not  expended  in  demonstration 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 


DATA     PROCESSING     SYSTEMS,     ELECTRONIC     COM- 
PUTERS,   AND    PARTS 

Various  licenses  for  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia 

The  Office  of  Export  Control  has  licensed 

a  number  of  computers  to  various  countries 

In  Eastern  Europe,  after  careful  scrutiny  of 

applications    to   assure   that    the   computers 

were  types  normally  used  only  for  peaceful 

purposes  and  would  not  make  a  significant 

contribution  to  a  military  or  other  strategic 

program  even  if  they  were  diverted  to  such 

use.  The  licenses  that  have  been  issued  have 

been  for  computers  that  normally  are  used 

in  such   commercial   operations  as  banking. 

Inventory  control  and  economic  planning.  In 

each    instance,    equivalent    computers    have 

been  available  from  non-U. S.  sources,  so  that 

rejecting    the    application    would    not    have 

Ijeen  effective  in  preventing  the  export  of  an 

equivalent    computer.   The   Office   of    Export 

Control   also  has   approved   the  use  of   U.S. 

components    and    peripheral    equipment    in 

forr:gn-built    computers    under    conditions 

similar   to   those  for  which  U.S.  computers 

are  approved. 

VIRGIN    MERCLTIY 

Licensed  4-27-66  for  East  Germany 
This  was  prime  virgin  mercury  of  Mexican 
origin,  entered  into  the  US  under  Customs 
bond.  This  mercury  is  for  use  in  production 
of  chemical  products  and  Is  not  considered 
strateslc.  Grounds  for  denial  on  short  supply 
basis  did  not  exl.'^t  in  this  case  ar-  the  mercury 
w.as  of  foreign  onjin  and  had  not  entered  Into 
the  commerce  of  the  US. 


ROTARY    COMBUSTION    ENGINES 

Technical  data  licensed  5-12-66  for  East 
Germany 
The  engines  are  small  horsepower  types 
suitable  for  outboard  motors,  small  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  light  equipment.  They  are 
not  suitable  for  aircraft  use.  The  basic  de- 
sign of  the  engine  Is  foreign.  The  U.S.  tech- 
nology applies  only  to  modifications  and  ap- 
plications developed  by  the  U.S.  firm. 

STEEL    AND    COPPER    MILL   TECHNOLOGY 

Various  licenses  for  East  Germany  and 
Rumania 

Technical  data  for  a  twin  stand  tandem 
temper  mill  and  a  single  stand  reversing  cold 
strip  rolling  mill  were  licensed  for  reexport 
from  the  U.K.  to  East  Germany.  Similar  data 
have  been  licensed  for  export  to  Rumania,  as 
well   as    data   for   blooming   mills,   slabbing 
mills,  slitting  and  shearing  equipment,  and 
finishing  lines.  Much  of  this  equipment  can 
be  used  In  an  Integrated  steel  mill,  but  the 
United    States    has    not    licensed    complete 
integrated   mills.   We   also   have   authorized 
the  export  of  data   for  a  copper  rod   mill. 
Copper  rods  are  usually  drawn  Into  copper 
wire,  which,  along  with  steel  sheet  and  strip, 
is  widely  vised  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Because    similar    data    and    equipment    for 
tteel  and  copper  mills  are  available  abroad, 
licenses  were  Issued  to  enable  U.S.  firms  to 
bid  against  foreign  competition.  Few  of  these 
licenses    actually    resulted    in    transactions, 
however,  because  West  European  and  Japa- 
nese firms  have  been  able  to  offer  better  pric- 
ing, financing,  and  delivery. 

CHEMICAL     ANTIOZONANT     FOR     SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 

Licensed  8-8-66  for  Ruinania 
Antlozonants  are  used  to  counteract  the 
deteriorating  action  of  ozone  on  rubber, 
which  results  In  cracking  of  the  product  and 
reduces  the  rubber's  flexibility.  Rubber  so 
treats  h»s  a  wide  variety  of  uses  in  such 
products  as  flooring,  sheeting,  tires,  and  col- 
lapsible tanks  for  outdoor  storage.  Antl- 
ozonants are  readily  available  from  firms  in 
Western  Europe. 

PIPEIINF    CENTRIFUGAL    COVPRESSOF.S 

Technical  data  licensed  4-8-66  for  Rumania 

Necessary  data  to  permit  French  licensee 

to  quote  on  two  centniugal  compressors  for 


a  20"  dianu'ter  gas  pipeline  in  Rumania. 
Similar  compressors  are  available  from  Euro- 
pean lirms,  some  of  which  were  bidding 
against  the  French  licensee.  The  compressors 
cannot  be  used  for  transmission  of  oil.  The 
plpt'luie  IS  con-sidercd  reasunable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  civilian  economy  of  Rumania,  for 
supplying  natural  gas  to  iiomcs  and  industry. 

HORIZONTAL   PRECISION    BORING    MACHINE 

l.7ccn<cd  9-23-66  for  Ruviania 
One  boring  machine  for  manufacture  of 
automobile  ])istons.  Maximum  tu'e  of  the 
pistons  that  can  be  mamilaciiired  with  this 
machine  is  3^., ",  which  is  about  the  size  that 
was  used  in  U.S.  auios  10  \ears  ago  The 
pistons  v.ould  be  distributed  111  Rumania  and 
other  European  countries.  The  rnaciilnc  was 
to  be  partially  tooled  in  the  U.S.  with  tinal 
tooling  to  be  completed  in  Western  Europe. 
Similar  equipment  lor  producing  pistons  Is 
available  from  many  foreign  firms. 

RADIO    COMMUNICATIONS    RECEIVERS 

Licensed  5-26-66  for  Poland 
One  radio  communications  receiver  was 
licensed  for  export  to  a  teleconinuinlcatlons 
institute  In  Poland.  The  receiver  was  to  be 
used  In  testing  and  monitoring  telecommu- 
nications equipment.  Suitable  receivers  for 
this  use  are  readily  available  from  foreign 
sources. 

REFRIGERATOR    COMPRESSORS 

Technical  data  licensed  5-4-66  for  Poland 
Data  for  the  manufacture  of  fractional 
horsepower  electric  refricerator  compre.ssors. 
The  data  will  be  reexported  from  Italy.  The 
compressors  will  be  manufactured  In  Poland 
and  sold  on  the  Polish  market  for  use  In  re- 
frigeration equipment.  Comparable  data  are 
available  from  foreign  sources. 

STYRENE    PLANT 

Data  licensed  8-3-66  for  Poland 
The  Department  licensed  technical  data 
for  construction  of  a  styrene  plant  In  Poland. 
The  plant  would  i)roduce  :^0.000  metric  tons 
of  stvrene  from  ethylene  and  benzene.  Sty- 
rene  Is  tised  for  a  wide  variety  of  plastic 
product"?  such  as  foams,  packaging,  appli- 
ances, svnthctlc  rubber,  and  ijhonograph  rec- 
ords. Comparable  data  are  commonly  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

OIL    FIRED    STEAM    GENERATORS 

Technical  data  licensed  1-19-66  for  Poland 
Data  for  construction  of  at  least  12  sub- 
critical  oil-fired  steam  generators  of  relatively 
Fmall  120  MW  capacity.  Data  are  to  be  re- 
exported from  the  U.K.  This  equipment  could 
be  shipped  direct  to  Poland  from  the  U.S. 
under  general  license  authorization.  Compar- 
able data  and  equipment  are  readily  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources. 

GRIN-DING    MACHINES 

Technical  data  licensed  5-24-66  for  Poland 
Data  relatlnc  to  the  manufacture  of  two 
models  external  cvllndrical  grinding  ma- 
chines. Thc^e  are  relatively  .simple.  Inexpen- 
sive, general  purpose  t'rindinB  machines, 
comparable  to  many  models  buiit  In  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  Primary  use  of  these 
machines  is  in  job  shops  and  tool  rooms. 
They  are  not  equipped  with  numerical  con- 
trol'svstems.  These  are  not  considered  to  be 
strategic,  and  are  needed  for  the  civilian 
economv  of  Poland.  Manufacture  of  these 
machines  in  Poland  v.-ould  help  that  country 
to  become  less  dependent  on  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  such  equipment. 
Testimony  Before  Foreign  Affairs  European 

Subcommittee  by  Anthony  Solomon.  As- 

slstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

Affairs 

Question.— Hov:  can  we  be  sure  that  Unit- 
ed States  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  Is  not 
indirectly  helping  North  Vietnam?  What 
about  specific  exports  criticized  In  Congres- 
sional cr  public  corre.spondence? 

Answer. — Trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
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txles  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  carried  on  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
through  the  Security  Control  Regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Export 
Control  Act  provides  that  licenses  are  to  be 
denied  for  exports  that  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  or  economic  po- 
tential of  !i  Communist  country,  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In- 
dividual license  applications  are  carefully  re- 
viewed and  decided  on  the  basis  of  this 
criterion. 

The  regulations  identify  certain  obviously 
peaceful  Items  that  may  be  sold  and  shipped 
without  specific  license  applications.  Paper 
and  wood  products  are  examples.  This  list 
was  expanded  by  some  400  items  on  October 
12,  1966  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
announcement  of  October  7.  Items  to  be  ex- 
ported to  a  Communist  country  that  are  not 
on  this  "general  license"  list  must  be  Individ- 
ually licensed. 

Of  the  latter  group.  Items  which  have 
strategic  significance,  such  as  advanced 
computers  and  sophisticated  scientific  equip- 
ment having  military  applications,  are  not 
licensed. 

Between  these  extremes  of  license-free 
trade  and  that  which  clearly  cannot  take 
place  for  security  reasons,  there  Is  a  wide 
spectrum  of  items  that  are  examined  with 
great  care 'on  a  case-by-case  basis  before  a 
license  Is  approved  or  denied — for  example, 
a  computer  that  would  normally  be  used  for 
retail  inventory  control,  but  which  might 
have  less  peaceful  applications.  Advanced 
plants,  machinery  and  equipment,  .md  ad- 
vanced technology  are  more  likely  to  require 
detailed  review  under  the  Export  Control  Act 
than,  for  example,  consumer  goods.  However, 
If  the  products  of  any  such  item  of  equip- 
ment or  of  such  technology  pose  no  threat  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
such  equipment  or  technology  can  be  licensed 
for  export. 

We  expect  that  our  export  controls  will 
continue  to  limit  the  war-making  potential 
of  other  countries  while  permitting  normal 
trade  In  goods  with  little  if  any  military 
significance. 

Following  are  comments  on  particular  items 
whose  export  has  been  criticized  in  Congres- 
sional or  pubUc  correspondence. 

NmiOCri-LULOSE 

There  have  been  no  shipments  of  nitro- 
cellulose to  the  USSR.  The  commodity  in- 
volved was  chemical  woodpulp.  which  is 
used  chiefly  by  the  chemical  conversion  in- 
dustries for  the  manufacture  of  rayon  yarn, 
plastics,  transparent  film,  explosives,  paints, 
lacquers,  and  paper  products.  The  chemical 
woodpulp  that  was  licensed  was  the  dis- 
solving grade  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tire  cord  and  cellulose  acetate  for  textiles. 
Nitrocellulose  for  explosives  and  solid  rocket 
fuels  is  produced  from  cheaper  grades  of 
chemical  woodpulp  th.at  are  widely  .ivaliable 
in  European  countries.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

DIETHYLENE  GLYCOL 

This  commodity  is  used  almost  exclusively 
In  the  production  of  civilian  good.s.  In  the 
United  States,  aboxit  87  percent  of  our  total 
consumption  of  dlethylene  glycol  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  antifreeze  for  automobiles. 
The  remainder  is  used  mainly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  resins,  plasticizers.  products  for 
lubricating  fibers  and  textiles,  and  as  a 
moisture-retaining  substance  In  such  goods 
as  tobacco,  ink,  glue,  cork.  dyes,  .md  cello- 
phane. Only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  U.S. 
consumption  of  dlethylene  glycol  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  Ingredients  of 
explosives.  In  the  process  of  explosives  manu- 
facture, however,  several  complex  and  ex- 
pansive processing  steps  are  required  to  con- 
vert dlethylene  glycol  into  a  material  hav- 
ing explosive  characteristics.  Dlethylene 
glycol  Is  not  known  to  have  direct  or  Indi- 


rect use  in  the  production  of  liquid  rocket 
propelUntf. 

POLYVINYL  BtlTYRAL 

Tills  chemical  is  used  mainly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peaceful  items.  When  in  the  form 
of  film  or  sheeting,  it  is  used  as  component 
of  shaitcr-protif  glass,  which  in  turn  finds  its 
principal  application  In  automobiles,  trucks, 
busses  and  railway  cars.  Only  a  minor  portion 
of  this  production  is  in  the  form  of  bullet 
resistant  glass.  The  product  that  was  licensed 
for  export,  however,  was  in  the  form  of 
powder  and  was.  moreover,  cf  .a  chemical 
type  that  can  not  be  processed  readily  into 
film  suit.nble  for  use  in  the  production  of 
safety  glass.  Its  principal  application  is  in 
the  formulation  of  paints,  v.arnlshes.  and 
p-otective  coatings  for  various  types  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

AIRBORNE     RADAR     NAVIGATION     EQtnFMENT     AND 
DEVICES 

These  types  of  equipment  are  shipped  to 
European  Communist  countries  to  assure 
acceptable  standards  of  air  safety  In  civil 
aircraft.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member.  It  is  United  States  policy  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  safety  equipment 
by  foreign  airlines,  following  a  finding  that 
the  export  would  not  make  a  significant 
strategic  contribution  to  the  importing 
country.  Bach  case  is  subject  to  interagency 
examination. 

LLECTRONIC   COMPtTTERS    (  \ND   PARTS) 

Computers  whose  technical  specifications 
do  not  exceed  certain  levels  and  which  will 
be  used  for  banking.  Inventory  controls,  eco- 
nomic planning,  or  other  such  peaceful  pur- 
poses are  exported  ot  European  Communist 
countries.  Such  a  computer  is  exported  only 
when  the  United  States  believes  It  to  be  un- 
likely that  the  computer  will  be  diverted  to 
strategic  uses. 

FERTILIZER   PLANTS 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
licenses  authorizing  the  export  to  the  So- 
viet Union  of  both  quotation  and  substan- 
tive data  for  fertilizer  plants  to  produce  am- 
monia, nitric  acid,  ammonia  nitrate,  and 
nitrogen  solutions.  lA  license  for  quotation 
data  does  not  cover  specific  design  and  tech- 
nical data  required  to  build  and  operate  a 
pLmt.  It  covers  only  the  information  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  submission  of  a  bid.)  In 
most  cases  quotation  licenses  have  not  boen 
ioUowed  up  with  applications  for  licenses 
to  provide  technical  data  for  the  plants. 
The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  buying  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  fertilizer  plants  and  there 
is  keen  competition  among  tne  various  West- 
ern countries  capable  of  supplying  them  but 
most  orders  have  gone  to  Western  European 
companies. 

GRAVITY    METERS 

The  licensing  of  two  land-based  gravity^ 
meters  for  export  to  Romania  is  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  permitting  exports  that 
are  determined  to  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary t-o  the  Romanian  civilian  economy. 
Gravity  meters  are  used  to  measure  varia- 
tions In  the  Intensity  of  the  earth's  gravity. 
Such  measurements  are  made  for  various 
purposes.  The  primary  use  of  the  data  relates 
ti  geophysical  prospecting  for  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  scientific  studies  to 
determine  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  geo- 
physical research  of  the  earth's  structure. 
Over  95  percent  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duction of  the  type  of  meter  exported  to 
Romania  has  been  used  to  develop  data  for 
these  purpwses.  Gravity  data  obtained  by  the 
use  of  all  types  of  gravity  meters  are  also 
used  by  the  military  to  establish  gravity 
values  at  each  launch  site  to  calibrate  the 
acceleration  of  the  Inertlal  guidance  sys- 
tem and  to  prepare  a  network  of  gravity  in- 
formation for  trajectory  Improvement.  The 


Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
have,  however,  already  collected  a  large 
amount  uf  land  gravity  data.  In  contrast, 
there  is  a  relative  dearth  of  gravity  data  for 
the  ocean  areas.  Thus,  while  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  by  the  Communist  countries 
i_r  additional  land  data  to  complete  and  re- 
iine  exist. ng  surveys,  Liieir  prim.try  require- 
ment today  ^o  f.u-  us  b.il'.lstic  and  military 
purposes  are  concerned  is  believed  to  be  for 
data  re.'jpectni';  the  vast  areas  of  the  earth 
covered  by  water.  To  conduct  gravity  surveys 
over  water,  a  specially  designed  aeaborne 
meter  Is  used.  The  land-b.osed  meters  shipped 
to  Romania  cannot  ba  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Production  and  technology  of  the  various 
types  of  land  gravity  meters  are  not  confined 
to  the  United  States.  For  seVeral  yeais  a  meter 
of  this  type  has  been  produced  in  Canada 
with  features  and  capabilities  equal  to  the 
American  Instrument.  The  production  and 
calibration  of  this  type  meter  are  thus  not 
limited  to  American  technicians.  Another 
meter  whose  accuracy  and  sensitivity  for 
military  end  use  is  comparable  to  the  sub- 
ject meter  Is  also  produced  In  West  Oermany. 
These  land  gravity  meters  are  not  subject 
to  international  control  by  the  group  of 
countries  that  maintain  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  strategic  commodities  to  Com- 
munist countries.  In  the  past  few  years  non- 
United  States  producers  have  sold  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  land  gravity  meters  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

FOtm      HUNDRED     COMMODITIES     PLACED      UNDER 
GENERAL  LICENSE  FOR  EXPORT  TO  EAST  EUROPE 

These  commodities  (as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  placed  under  general  license 
over  the  years)  were  placed  under  general 
license  to  East  Europe  (excluding  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany)  because  the  United  States 
believes  that  they  can  be  freely  exported 
without  risk  to  the  United  States  national 
interest.  Before  the  general  license  went  Into 
effect,  a  shipment  of  any  one  of  these  com- 
modities to  Eastern  European  countries  other 
than  Poland  and  Romania  required  an  indi- 
vidual validated  license.  Placing  them  under 
general  license  merely  reduces  the  admin- 
istrative burden  of  American  businessmen 
and  of  the  Government. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  It  was  not 
a  case  of  changing  the  ratings  of  these 
items  from  strategic  to  non-strateglc  In  one 
day.  It  was  rather  a  change  from  validated 
license  requirement  to  a  general  license. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
basis  of  the  Mundt  amendment  is  mis- 
taken in  fact — American  business  is  not 
assisting  the  North  Vietnamese.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  such 
stories,  we  hurt  only  ourselves — our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  our  peaceful  strategic 
trade,  our  attempts  to  understand  and 
assist  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
their  attempt  to  break  the  monolithic 
position  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  Eastern  Eu- 
rope there  are  young,  able.  Communist 
leaders  coming  into  their  own  who  des- 
perately desire  to  break  loose  from  Soviet 
Union  control.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
free  to  do  so,  they  must  first  have  a  trade 
lifeline  to  the  West.  This  proposal,  if  it 
were  successful,  would  be  playing  totally 
and  completely  into  the  hands  of  Soviet 
strategy.  But  it  will  not  be  effective  ex- 
cept to  adversely  afifect  our  balance  of 
payments  and  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy cf  this  country,  because  it  will  sim- 
ply shift  this  same  trade  to  our  compet- 
itors in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  proposal  is  at  best  a  nullity,  but  it 
is  far  more  than  that.  If  it  is  adopted,  as 
I  said  earlier,  there  will  be  great  joy  in 
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Moscow  and  great  joy  by  De  Gaulle  and 
others  who  wi.<jn  to  detract  from  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  this  country. 
This  amendment  is  not  like  some  of  the 
restrictions  contained  in  tne  Export  Con- 
ti-ol  Act  or  in  the  ExirabanK  Act.  This 
is  a  trade  restriction  :ict  which  would 
prevent  all  trade  between  us  and  Eastern 
Europe,  a.^d  would  be  disastrous  and  a 
very  dangerous  thing  for  this  country. 
Rlr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  1  minute,  or  such  time 
beyond  the  1  minute  as  he  may  desire, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska  LMr    HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Byrd-Mimdt  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  it 
when  that  time  comes. 

On  frequent  occasions  this  Senator 
has  discussed  in  some  detail  the  matter 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  U.S.  actions, 
whatever  they  are.  whether  they  are  gov- 
ernmental, private,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two,  to  Communist  countries  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  actions  which  make 
possible  the  continuance  by  North  Viet- 
nam of  sustained  warfare  in  South 
Vietnam, 

Such  benefits  accrue  when  American 
firms  sell  and  export  to  Communist 
countries  who  are  supplying  material, 
arms,  and  munitions  to  North  Vietnam 
and  to  the  Vietcong. 

It  seems  very  much  in  order  to  ex- 
press disagreement  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  wise  policy  to  engage  in  any  pro- 
gram of  building  bridges  to  Communist 
countries.  It  is  an  expression  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  wisdom  of  entering 
into  relationships  with  countries  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  direct  efforts 
of  such  countries  to  support  resistance 
to  and  defeat  of  U.S.  military  and  other 
efforts  and  programs  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  having  imdertaken  the 
authorship  and  the  sponsorship  of  this 
amendment,  in  association  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  repeat  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  support  and  to  vote 
for  the  amendment, 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  very  encouraging  and 
helpful  remarks,  and  for  his  customarily 
sound  judgment  in  casting  his  vote 
against  the  encouragement  of  trading 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent — on  my  time, 
Mr.  President — that  the  clerk  at  the  desk 
read  section  fa)  as  it  appears  in  the 
amendment,  because  at  the  time  Senator 
Byrd  and  I  offered  the  amendment  and 
called  it  up  for  action,  we  modified  the 
first  paragraph,  section  (a) .  I  have  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  but  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators,  it  should  be  realized  that 
this  bill  deals  with  export  products  only. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  since  the 
amendment  is  short,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  clerk  read  the  entire 
amendment  In  its  present  form. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert 
the  lollowing  new  section: 

Sec.  -.  Special  20  percent  s.irta.x  on  t.xxpay- 
ers  tnidlng  with  certain  Communist  countries 

(a»  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  imposed 
by  the  Internal  Hever.ue  Code  of  1954.  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  every  taxpayer  who 
during  the  taxable  year  bus  engaged  in  ex- 
port trade  with  any  Communist  country 
which  1.  Kupplving  material  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  North"  Vietnam,  a  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  t.ixable  year. 

(b)  The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  for  any  Uixable  year  only  to  t.'.x- 
p?.yers  who  have  "been  granted  a  license  to 
exoort  or  who  have  liled  an  export  declaration 
with  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment  and 
who  fail  to  file  a  statement  with  their  tax  re- 
turn that  they  have  not  engaged  during  the 
taxable  v^ar  in  tr.ade  with  any  Communist 
country  "which  Is  supplying  material  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

(c)  Tern-Ui  used  In  this  section  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  This  special  2  percent  tax  shall  cease 
to  be  appUcable  when  the  United  States  Is 
no  longer  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
North  Vietnam  (whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  declaration  of  war) . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  clerk  for 
reading  the  amendment  in  its  full  text. 
This,  for  all  Senators,  will  clear  up  any 
ambiguities  which  they  might  have  had 
in  mind.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  er- 
rors were  included  in  the  original  printed 
text,  but  the  amendment  is  now  before 
the  Senate  in  the  precise  form  in  which 
it  was  offered  and  intended  by  the  au- 
thors, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  myself. 

I  shall  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may 
desire,  so  that  he  may  continue  with  the 
debate.  I  shall,  later  in  the  period  allotted 
to  me.  respond  to  the  statements  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale].  He  has  been 
called  from  the  floor,  as  I  am  being 
called  from  the  floor.  I  prefer,  of  course, 
to  respond  in  his  presence,  if  he  has  re- 
turned at  the  time  I  am  able  to  obtain 
the  floor  again,  but  in  any  case,  what  he 
has  said  deserves  analysis,  considera- 
tion, and  a  reply. 

Before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  wish  to  point  out  one  factual 
item  which  became  a  center  of  some  dis- 
cussion in  our  various  colloquies  yester- 
day- .  J  -f 
I  was  asked  several  times  yesterday  if 

I  would  name  the  full  list  of  Communist 
countries  which  are  supplying  weapons 
to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
rather  hesitated  to  do  that  from  mem- 
ory, because  to  name  a  partial  list  might 
exempt  from  consideration  some  other 
country  which  had  not  come  to  mind. 

Today,  before  the  Senate  convened,  I 
took  the  time  to  consult  with  the  In- 
ternal Trade  Analysis  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  told  them  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  thought  this  was 
information  which  should  be  in  the  legis- 
lative history.  I  said  I  had  taken  a  river 
shot  at  it,  and  given  a  saddleback  opinion 
yesterday  as  to  four  of  them  that  I  knew 
something  about,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
the  list  In  its  entirety. 


So  I  received  it.  This  is  for  the  year 
1966:  Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany, 
Hmigary.  Poland.  Rumania,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  was  advised  that  in  previous  years, 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  also  been  en- 
gaged in  shipping  supplies  to  the  enemy; 
and.  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  at  least 
.some  arms  were  shipped  in  1966.  and  the 
Division  believes  some  are  being  shipped 
now,  but  they  have  rot  yet  been  able  to 
assimilate  the  figures  to  make  them 
available. 

So  under  the  caveat  of  "let  the  sel'er 
beware."  I  suspect  that  this  bill  Is  going 
to  apply  to  Americans  exporting  material 
of  any  kind  to  the  following  Communist 
countries  supplying  materials  of  all 
types,  including  weapons  of  war.  to  Nonh 
Vietnam— I  read  the  list  r.gain  so  that 
every  Senator  will  have  them  in  mind: 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Albania, 
and  Bulgaria. 

I   note   with   some   gratification   that 
while  Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try, it  Is  not  ( npaacd  in  the  wicked  busi- 
ness of  shipping  armaments  to  our  enemy 
in  Vietnam.  So  tmder  that  circumstance, 
unless  it  changes,  there  at  least  is  one 
Communist  country  to  which  American 
traders  can  continue  to  export  products 
without   being   subject   to   this   special 
penalty  tax  being  levied  against  those 
who  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  end 
the  war,  and  make  it  more  costly  in  terms 
of  human  life  for  those  who  fight  the 
war.  Our  amendment  is  directed  solely 
at  that  khid  of  export,  the  Oommimist 
countries  engaged  in  that  kind  of  bloody 
business     In    supplying    the     weapons 
which,  even  now,  are  prolonging  a  war 
which  should  long  ago  have  been  over; 
because  every  military  expert  we  have 
talked  with,  the  knowledgeable  people  of 
the  entire  area,  have  said  that  without 
this  steadily  growing,  significant  stream 
of    armaments,    guns,    weapons,     and 
petroleum  from  the  Communist  countries 
of  East  Europe,  long  a.rio  the  armies  of 
Hanoi  would  have  had  to  fold  up,  because 
you  cannot  operate  a  modem  war  with- 
out oil,  and  you  cannot  fight  a  modem 
war  without  planes  and  moving  vehicles. 
You  have  to  have  tanks,  and  you  have 
to  have  helicopters;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  some  may  argue  that  Red  China  and 
Red  Russia  both  are  supplying  arms  to 
Red  Vietnam  we  must  remember  that 
the  Red  Chinese  are  caught  up  in  a  cul- 
tural revolution,  which  is  to  say  they  are 
having  a  bloody  civil  war  in  China,  and 
they   need  their  own   guns,  their  own 
planes,  and  their  own  tanks  to  maintain 
some  semblance  of  order  over  there.  So 
Russia  and  her  East  European  satellites 
have  become  virtually  the  sole  source  of 
supply  of  all  important  weapons  now  be- 
ing used  by  Hanoi  to  continue  its  war 
activities. 

So  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  issue, 
as  we  vote  on  this  matter  in  an  hour  or 
so:  Do  we  want  to  take  some  legislative 
step,  however  small,  to  decrease  the  ship- 
ment of  the  weapons  of  war  to  North 
Vietnam  v.hlch  are  responsible  for  the 
war  continuing  there,  which  everybody 
seems  to  want  to  stop — doves,  hawks,  and 
eagles?  Some  want  to  stop  it  by  running 
out.  Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  dep- 
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uty  leader  for  the  Democratic  side  made 
quite  a  speech  as  to  why  he  did  not  think 
we  should  accept  defeat  and  pull  out. 

Some  favor  just  holing  up  and  rotting 
away  In  the  unsavory  climate  of  the 
Orient,  subjecting  our  soldiers  to  the  con- 
tinual ravages  of  tropical  diseases  and 
staying  there  endlessly,  not  fighting,  but 
ducking  and  dodging  and  dying  until  the 
forces  of  attrition  force  us  out. 

Everybody  wants  to  bring  the  conflict 
to  an  end.  Those  of  us  who  believe  we 
should  bring  it  to  an  end  successfully,  as 
a  prelude  to  an  enduring  peace,  also  want 
to  bring  it  to  an  early  end.  We  believe 
steps  should  have  been  taken  through  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  processes  years 
ago,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  trying. 
The  first  opportunity  this  body  will 
have  to  start  an  effective  approach,  by 
diminishing  the  flow  of  arms  to  Commu- 
nist countries  assisting  North  Vietnam, 
will  be  the  roUcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  division  of  all  the  time  between 
now  and  the  time  fixed  to  vote?  It  is  a 
little  complicated.  I  know,  to  divide  time 
that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  20  minutes 
remaining.  The  other  side  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Out  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
present  because  I  am  extremely  anxious 
that  he  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  to  clarify  my  position 


with  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

After  reading  over  the  Record  and 
thinking  the  matter  over  again,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  made  my  position  altogether 
clear.  I  was  present  as  much  as  possible 
to  hear  the  debate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  en- 
joys a  deserved  reputation  as  a  highly 
knowlpdgeable  and  effective  opponent  of 
communism.  In  most  matters  that  have 
to  do  with  our  re.sponses  to  communism 
and  the  cold  war.  I  have  found  myself  in 
agreement  with  him.  Indeed,  although 
we  do  ha\e  some  important  differences  in 
the  field  of  domestic  ix)licy.  on  foreign 
policy  issues,  unless  my  memory  fails  me. 
we  have  agreed  about  98  percent  of  the 
time. 

I  understand  what  moves  the  able 
Senator  to  submit  this  amendment. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Hanoi 
is  receiving  the  bulk  of  its  military  sup- 
plies from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  cotmtries  of  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly, this  has  been  the  source  of  the 
radar-equipped  antiaircraft  systems  that 
have  thus  far  brought  down  900  Ameri- 
can planes  over  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  also  true  that,  while  this  has  been 
going  on.  we  have  been  moving  to  expand 
our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  bloc,  rather  than  to  restrict 
it.  And.  in  doing  so.  I  fear  that  we  have 
encouraged  other  Western  nations  to  fol- 
low our  example.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
be  very  effective  in  asking  others  not  to 
do  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  And  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
troubles  me.  The  Senator  speaks  cor- 
rectly when  he  says  that  we  have  joined 
together  in  so  many  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  winning  the  cold  war  when 
it  was  only  a  cold  war.  One  example  of 
this  was  our  cosponsorship  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is  as  de- 
sirous as  is  any  other  Senator  of  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  shortening 
this  war  without  defeat  and  without  fail- 
ure. I  have  heard  the  Senator  express 
himself  rather  eloquently  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes.  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
explain  the  reason  why  we  came  up  with 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  gave  a  speech  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
about  last  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the 
NATO  Parliamentarian  Conference,  in 
which  I,  as  a  Republican,  was  stating  be- 
fore that  distinguished  body  of  parlia- 
mentarians from  various  countries — 
about  250  foreign  parliamentarians  being 
present  from  15  countires — our  American 
position  in  the  war  and  defending  the 
decision  of  our  Democratic  President  not 
to  accept  defeat  in  that  conflict.  I  felt  it 
was  my  patriotic  duty  to  do  so. 

I  did  my  best.  I  pointed  out  that  we 
could  use  at  this  time  a  little  more  friend- 
liness from  the  NATO  countries,  that  we 
were  not  asking  for  money  or  materials 


of  war  or  for  manpower.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  were  just  asking  that  they  not 
shoot  us  in  the  back  by  shipping  sup- 
plies to  Haiphong.  My  speech  has  twice 
been  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  colleagues  of  mine  who  ap- 
proved of  my  presentation. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  is  not 
any  victory  that  we  could  win  over  there 
that  would  not  mean  more  to  England. 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  other  NATO 
countries  than  it  would  to  us,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  defeat  we  face  which 
would  not  mean  more  to  them  than  to 
us.  If  they  force  us  out,  by  surrender  to 
defeat,  we  still  have  the  bomb  and  our 
great  system  of  defense.  We  cotUd  still 
defend  ourselves  for  a  while,  even  though 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  a  greater 
cataclysmic  holocaust  might  be  expected. 

They  accepted  that  statement.  But 
they  said:  "How  can  we  explain  that  to 
our  chiefs  of  staff  when  your  country  is 
encouraging  your  people  to  send  supplies 
overseas  and  is  also  supplying  the  fight- 
ing men?  We  were  not  supplying  men. 
Our  boys  are  not  being  killed.  And  if  you 
send  men  overseas  and  supply  the  mate- 
rials to  make  the  guns  with  which  to  kill 
your  own  boys,  how  can  we  convince  our 
leaders  that  we  should  put  a  greater 
sanction  on  our  exporters  than  you  put 
on  yours?"  It  was  a  question  to  which  I 
could  not  provide  a  logical  or  a  convinc- 
ing answer. 

That  is  one  reason  that  we  are  trying 
to  write  a  sort  of  sense-of-the-Senate 
measure  with  this  tax  amendment  so  that 
this  kind  of  export  business  should  be 
discouraged.  That  is  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  He  makes  sense,  as  he  always 
does.  I  would  like  to  explain,  if  I  may, 
a  little  more  specifically  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about. 

I  think  this  policy  has  been  mistaken, 
as  I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, but  I  think  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  not  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  situation  about  which  he  rightly 
complains;  and  I  also  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  political  mistake  to  take  an  omnibus 
approach  to  all  Communist  countries, 
rather  than  differentiating  between 
them. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  said  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should 
restrict  or  liberalize  our  trade  policies, 
depending  on  their  conduct  in  world 
affairs.  That  is  not  a  new  position 
for  us.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  have  long  held  that  position. 

When  we  negotiated  the  big  grain  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  years  ago  I 
said  that  I  was  opposed  to  selling  them 
grain.  If  the  people  were  hungrj-,  I  said 
let  us  give  it  to  them.  But  in  return  let 
us  ask  that  they  stop  their  subversion 
around  the  world. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  if  they 
step  up  the  cold  war,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  then 
we  should  cut  back  sharply.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  to  assist  in  terminat- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  on  acceptable  con- 
ditions, I  would  be  in  favor  of  letting 
them  know  in  advance  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  this  with  substantial 
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trade  concessions,  including  the  j;ranting 
of  long-term  credit. 

But  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  Ho  Chi  Minh's  chief 
source  of  military  supplies,  so  long  as  she 
does  evervthing  in  her  power  to  prevent 
a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war,  it  is 
folly  to  push  for  an  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Kremlin. 

In  support  of  his  remarks  yesterday, 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  in- 
serted into  the  Record  a  long  list  of  stra- 
tegic commodities  exported  to  European 
Communist  destinations,  primarily  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  .share  his  view  that  this 
list  uives  evidence  of  a  tragically  mis- 
taken policy  and  that,  instead  of  seek- 
inc  an  extension  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  under  present  circumstances,  we 
should  sharply  restrict  the  list  of  com- 
modities whose  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  permissible. 

The  Senator  rightly  says  that  these 
supplies  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  to  send  war  materials  to  Viet- 
nam, and  that  some  of  these  strategic 
items  arc  probably  transshipped  directly 
to  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  this  sit- 
uation as  much  as  he  would. 

His  amendment,  however,  if  it  were  en- 
acted, would  not  materially  affect  the 
situation. 

Exporters  would  still  remain  free  to 
export  the  same  list  of  strategic  commod- 
ities to  Communist  countries:  and  the 
Communist  countries  would  still  con- 
tinue to  ship  arms,  and  sometimes  trans- 
ship strategic  commodities,  to  North 
Vietnam.  „    ^ 

Mr  MUNDT.  It  would  pretty  well  stop 
Americans  from  shipping  arms  to  those 
countries,  because  the  20-percent  tax  on 
overall  products  Is  a  severe  penalty ;  and 
even  with  the  great  profitmaking  prices 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  pay  for 
supplies,  I  doubt  whether  many  corpora- 
tions  would   subject   themselves   to   an 
overall  war  profits  tax  of  20  percent  just 
for  the  privilege  of  shipping  materials  to 
the  enemy.  I  believe  it  would  curtail  that. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  have  thought  about  that. 
I  stili  make  the  point— and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  agrees— that  they  still  would 
be  free  to  do  it. 

True,  exporters  would  have  to  pay  a 
penalty  in  the  form  of  the  20-percent 
surtax  proposed.  But  the  exporters 
could,  in  many  cases,  pass  this  cost 
on  to  their  Communist  clients,  while,  in 
other  cases,  their  Communist  clients 
v.-ould  probably  purchase  comparable 
equipment  from  other  Western  sources. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  how  he  ar- 
rived at  the  figure  of  20  percent.  If  we 
want  to  stop  it  altogether  by  the  tax 
instrument,  why  do  we  not  make  it  100 
percent?  ^    ^.    ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  the  arguments  that 
the  Senator  raises  against  20  percent 
could  be  raised  against  100  percent. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  particularly  raise 
them  against   20  percent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr  MUNDT.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  7  minutes. 


Mr  MUNDT.  The  same  arguments 
hold  If  in  fact,  the  Communists  are  go- 
ina  to  pay  .such  fantastic  rates  that  they 
absorb  20  percent,  they  will  absorb  100 
or  150  percent.  There  is  no  magic  about 
the  20  percent. 

We  are  trying'  to  stiumati/e  this  trade. 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  curse  of  cu- 
piditv  wliich  is  being  leveled  aeainst 
us  bv  all  our  foreign  friends,  to  try  to 
brinu  .some  luiity  in  this  country  among 
the  young  people  v.ho  cannot  understand 
whv  they  should  be  drafted  to  \:o  to 
war  while  some  corporations  are  makma 
millions  of  dollars  ol  t  xtra  profit  by  pro- 
longing the   war   they   i'.rc  expected   to 

fight. 

It  will  not  stop  everythinc;.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
the  American  forces  now  overseas,  the 
parents  of  these  servicemen,  and  the 
youm:  members  of  YAF,  who  are  peti- 
tioning Congress  to  do  something  about 
it  arc  entitled  to  have  an  expression 
from  us  that  we  stiumati/c  this  trading 
with  the  enemy  and  are  trying  to  dis- 
couraoe  it. 

Perhaps  later,  in  a  more  deliberate 
time,  we  can  take  another  step,  but  we 
liave  the  opportunity  to  take  a  lu'st 
efTective   .step   right  now. 

Mr  DODD.  To  deal  with  this  sHuation 
effectively,  as  I  see  the  matter,  three 
measures  are  necessary. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
let  the  Soviets  know  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  government  remains 
the  chief  purveyor  of  military  equipment 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong,  we 
are  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
self-defense,  to  sharply  restrict  the  list 
of  commodities  whose  export  to  the  So- 
viet Union  is  permitted. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
embark  on  an  all-out  diplomatic  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
our  allies  and  of  other  friendly  govern- 
ments in  restricting  the  flow  of  strategic 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  the  third  thing  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  close  the  Port  of  Haiphong.  This  is 
something  that  could  easUy  be  done  by 
sinking  a  few  overage  freighters,  loaded 
with  concrete,  athwart  the  narrow  snip 
channel.  5  miles  long  and  100  feet  wide, 
which  leads  into  Haiphong. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate  have 
the  responsibUity  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  persuade  the  administration  to 
take  these  vital  and  long  overdue  steps. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  said 
last  night  that  he  is  not  a  military  man. 
and  that  he  did  not  want  to  pass  on  that. 
I  say  to  him.  with  great  respect,  that  he 
is  overmodest.  I  am  not  a  military  man. 
I  believe  that  all  one  needs — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  it  in  great 
abundance— is  the  commonsense  to  know- 
that  vou  cannot  permit  your  enemy  to  get 
supplies   through   an   open   port,   right 
in  front  of  your  eyes,  day  by  day— the 
weapons  and  ammunition  and  other  ma- 
terial with  which  to  kill  American  boys. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not   stop 
it.  It  should  be  stopped. 

That  is  what  I  believe  we  should  do. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  might 

argue  "You  may  be  right  about  that,  but 

let's  trj-  my  proposal."  I  fear  that  in 

trying  it.  we  will  hurt  ourselves.  This  is 


a  difference  of  opinion  between  two  men 
who  generally  agree  on  objectives. 

In  the  case  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries ol  central  Europe.  I  .said  yesterday 
that  we  should  liberalize  our  trade  poli- 
cies if  thev  show  more  independence  or 
grant  more  freedom  to  their  subjects, 
and  that  we  .should  cut  back  .-harply 
on  trade,  especially  on  the  items  they 
most  desire,  whenever  they  tighten  the 
screws  of  Communist  dictatorship  and 
wlienever  the  trend  toward  partial  in- 
dependence from  Moscow  is  reversed. 

I  cited  Czechoslovakia  as  an  example 
of  a  Communist  country  which  seems  to 
be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and 
Poland  as  an  example  of  a  Communist 
countrv  that  appears  to  be  moving  m  the 
wrong  "direction.  And  1  said  that  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Senator's  resolution  be- 
cause it  would  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  differentiate  in  our  trade  policy  l)e- 
t ween  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

My  di.stinguished  colleague  said  in 
replv  that  he.  too.  was  in  lavor  of  using 
trade  as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  m 
our  dealings  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. ^  .„,  ^ 
He  said  that  our  ambassador  mignt 
tell  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  for 
example,  that  if  they  stop  sending  arnris 
to  our  enemies,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
make  trade  treaties  with  them. 

The  Senator's  concept  of  diplomacy 
differs  from  my  own. 

m  the  first  place,  no  Communist  coun- 
trv is  going  to  agree  to  stop  sending  arm.s 
to"  North  Vietnam  so  long  r.s  the  war 
continues.  It  is  conceivable  that,  gu'en 
a  favorable  conjuncture  ol  cncum- 
stances.  they  may  be  willing  to  cooperate 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  But  that 
is  an  altogether  different  matter 

To  offer  them  trade  treaties  only  if  they 
terminate  all  suppUes  to  North  Vietnam 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  ^l^i^^a^unv 
And  ultimatums  are  the  direct  antithesis 
of  diplomacy. 

Before  any  Communist  countr>-  agrees 
to  stop  shipping  material  to  North  \ie- 
nam  it  would  have  to  become  openlj 
anti-Commumst.  This  is  a  goal  that  may 
be  desirable  as  a  long-term  ob.iective. 
but  it  is  certainly  not  an  imminent  prac- 
ticality. ..        v,„^» 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  best 
that  we  can  hope  for.  in  the  case  of  the 
Communist  countries  of  central  Eu- 
rope, is  that  they  will  move.  ^teP  by  step, 
toward  greater  independence  from  Mos- 
com.  toward  more  personal  reedom  for 
their  subjects  and  more  political  free- 
dom for  non-Communist  elements  in 
thdr  society,  and  toward  aoveniment 
that  is  responsive,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
to  popular  will. 

At  every  step  along  this  difQcult  road, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  use  all  the  i-e- 
sources  of  our  diplomacy  and  of  our  in- 
formation services  to  encourage  such 
Communist  governments. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  post- 
pone any  such  encouragement  or  assist- 
ance until  these  governments  liad  tiav- 
eled  all  the  way  to  the  opciily  anti-Com- 
munist posture  which  the  penator  from 
South  Dakota,  if  I  underttood  his  ic- 
marks  vesterday.  demands  tf  them 

So  let  us  not  lump  all  Communist  gov- 
ernment touether  in  a  single  undiffer- 
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entlated  inana.  an  thl«  lunrndint'iit  .stckii 
to  du. 

L«'t  lis  reserve  some  flexibility  fur  oiu- 
selves. 

But  let  UH  lit  the  siiine  time  pu^h  fur 
the  stroiiKt'st  possible  meuauroa  by  the 
udmlnlHtratlon  U)  restrict  Uie  flow  of 
war  material  to  North  Vletiuun  from  all 
sources,  and  to  restrict  the  Ilow  of  slra- 
teulc  commodities  to  the  Communist 
Kovernments  that  are  supplylUK  Hanoi. 
And  tliat  means  In  Uie  first  place  the 
Soviet  GoVerntiienl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNUT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ileslre  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiuitor  from  Virginia,  the 
coauthor  of  the  pt-ndluK  aiiiendment. 

Mr.  BYHD  of  Vlrt^inla.  Mr,  Pre.sldent. 
may  I  ask  how  mudi  time  the  Hei\ator 
from  South  Dakota  has  rcmuinlnn'.' 

The  ACTING  PltESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  l^akola 
iias  17  minutes  renuilnlnK. 

Mr.  BYU-U  of  Vlrmnla.  I  yield  iny.seU 
4  mlnutci^i. 

Mr.  President,  In  discussing  the 
Mundt-Hyrd  amendment.  I  am  nut  one 
of  those  who  see  a  Connnunist  behind 
oveiT  tree  ur  bt-neatli  (•\("iy  bu.sh. 

I  doubt  that  our  Nation  ran  or  should 
police  the  world  iind  iletennlne  just  what 
form  of  KoviTiunent  each  ol  the  other 
nations  should  have. 

So  hi  sui)iH)rtlnK  the  Mundt-llyrd 
amendment  to  the  pending  IcKlslatlon  I 
do  It  not  from  the  point  of  view  ot  antl- 
conununlsm,  but  from  the  belief  that  this 
could  be  a  stvv — iH-rluips  only  a  small 
one — in  brluKliiK  to  our  GoverniiUMit  a 
sense  of  urKeiu-y  in  ending  the  Vhtnam 
war. 

The  Mimdt-Byrd  amendment  would 
put  a  protileerlnK  tax  on  fho.'^e  buslnes.se.s 
and  exporters  which  trade  with  the  Com- 
nnmlst  nations,  which  In  turn  .supply  the 
Nortli  Vietnunie.se  at  wlio.se  hands  the 
United  States  iuis  sutrered  140,000  cas- 
ualties witli  the  casualty  rate  still 
rising. 

For  the  nrst  11!  weeks  of  11168.  U.S.  cas- 
ualties averaged  2.300  i)er  week.  This 
ctMuparcs  with  1.000  casualties  i)er  week 
durint;  the  2-year  period  191)6  and  1067. 

As  I  .see  it.  when  you  are  In  a  war.  when 
.vour  national  honor  Is  at  slake,  when 
your  men  are  beimj  shot  at,  when  you  are 
taking  heavy  casualties — I  would  think 
you  would  want  to  put  all  diplomatic  and 
financial  pressure  on  tliose  helpluR  tlic 
enemy — even  If  It  means  less  business 
pi-ollts. 

It  was  3  years  ago  that  the  massive 
buildup  of  U.S.  manpower  In  Vietnam 
bciian.  Durini;  the  past  3  >  ears  the  num- 
ber of  troops  has  Increased  from  29.000 
to  510.000.  General  Westmoreland  has  re- 
quested an  addftional  200,000  tjjnops.  I 
want  to  ask  today  what  I  asked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  year  ago  when  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  were 
substantially  less  than  they  are  now: 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  send  more 
and  more  troops,  sutler  more  and  more 
casualties,  and  simultaneously  do  noth- 
ing to  shut  off  the  supplies  piolng  to  the 
enemy,  take  no  steps  to  put  diplomatic 
and  financial  pi-essure  on  friend  and  foe 


alike     lUid    liave    business    as    usual    at 
home? 

When  the  top  US.  mllitaty  commander 
m  the  Pacific,  Adm.  U.  fl.  G.  Sharp,  .sug- 
gesUi  that  Haliiliong  harbor  could  be 
closed  by  sinking  .some  old  US.  merchant 
.ships  m  the  channel,  thus  blocking  tlie 
liaibor  without  injury  to  .ships  ot  any 
t)lher  nation,  we  aif  told.  "Oh,  no;  that 
C4innot  be  done,  because  the  Uussliui.s 
tnlglit  111)1  like  It," 

Uurliig  1067,  7B  free  world  .ships  and 
:{H(i  Communist  ships  carried  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam,  The  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced ytsteiilay  It  Is  stepping  up  Its 
.shipments  to  North  Vietnam  this  year 
by  20  percent  more  than  they  sent  last 
veai'. 

The  A(;riNG  PRESIDKNT  i)ro  tem- 
pore. The  lime  nl  the  Senator  has  rx- 
l)lred. 

Mr.  UYUD  ol  VliT.inla.  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanlmou.s  eon.sent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed  lor  2  luUlllloiial  inlnules. 

The  Ai.'riN(i  l'HKt>II)i:NT  pro  tem- 
pore  VVIUuiul  i)l).)cellon,  It  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BVKD  ol  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
when  US.  Sinatois  sUK^•.est  that  dlplo- 
iimllc  and  llnandal  piessure  should  In- 
put (111  I  he  Hrlll.sti  to  prevent  ships  Ily- 
liu',  llielr  Hag  to  cany  cargo  to  and  from 
Hali)lu)iig— as  did  ti7  during  liie  ealen- 
diir  yeiir  l!t67-  we  ;ire  told,  "Oil,  no.  we 
eaiinol  do  tluil.  it  iiiIkIiL  be  liurllul  to 
Harold  Wilson,  who  Is  having  a  lough 
lime  lioldlng  his  Socialist  government  in 
power." 

.And  then,  when  It  comes  to  the  mat- 
ter of  bombs  we  are  told,  yes,  It  Is  true, 
the  Ihilted  Slates  liad  dropped  a  r.realer 
tonnage  of  liombs  during  the  Vletiuime.se 
war  than  were  dropped  on  all  ol  Kiirope 
(liirlu'-'.  World  War  11,  but  that  H5  percent 
of  this  tonnage  was  dropped  on  Houlli 
Vietnam— Yes,  on  Soutli  Vietnam.  "It  Is 
not  wl.se  to  do  much  bombing  of  the 
eiu-niy  In  North  Vietnam,"  we  are  told. 
■  becau.se  world  opinion  might  ret  upset." 

Now  we  c^ime  to  today's  ix'iidlng 
umetuiment,  Ihe  Mundt-Byrd  amend- 
ment to  put  a  special  tax  on  war  i>rof- 
iteeis.  i)r<)tUeerliig  by  those  who  would 
export  to  Communist  nations,  which  In 
turn  ship  to  North  Vleliutm.  "Oh,  ii'>, 
this  should  not  bo  done,"  we  are  told, 
'bet^au.se  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  or 
Rumania  or  some  olher  Communist 
country  might  be  alienated." 

So.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  this  question: 
IIov.'  ;u-(>  we  going  to  ( nd  this  war? 

Mr.  President,  In  supi)orllnK  and  ad-  ' 
vocaling  the  Mundt-Byrd  amendment  I 
.stand  on  one  broad  iirlnclplc,  and  that 
Is,  If  we  are  going  to  keep  500,000  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam- -and  consider  .sending 
even  more  theri» — then  we  mu^t  change 
our  method  of  condncllng  this  war.  or 
el.';e  our  casualties  will  continue  to  mount 
without  our  objective  being  achieved. 

Certainly  a  good  place  to  start.  It  seems 
to  me,  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  Mundt-Byrd  amendment  so  as 
to  let  the  American  public  know  that  at 
least  we  In  the  Senate  regard  this  war 
as  a  serious  matter,  that  we  look  with 
disfavor  upon  those  nations  which  trade 
with  our  enemy,  and  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  slap  a  heavy  tax  on  those  Amer- 
ican companies  which  export  to  nations 
which  in  turn  supply  our  enemy. 


Mr,  President,  the  amendment  olTered 
by  iJie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had 
an  automatic  termination  dale  when- 
••ver  hostilities  cease  between  tlie  United 
States  luid  North  Vlotnam,  At  Ihal  lime 
this  amendment  cea^itsh  to  be  operative. 

If  a  nation  does  not  want  the  provi- 
sion to  aiiply  to  It  Ihey  only  need  to  cease 
trading  with  Nortli  Vietnam  which  Is 
the  nation  with  which  the  United  Stute« 
Is  at  war. 

I  am  glad  to  lussoclate  myself  with  llie 
distinguished  Senator  Irom  South  Da- 
kota 111  this  endeavor  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  he  one  ,•  tep,  even  I  hough  u  .Muiill  one, 
In  bringing  a  .sen.se  ol  urgency  to  our 
Government, 

The  ACTING  PRKSiDKNT  ,.;o  tem- 
pore. The  ik-naloi's  lime  li;is  explied. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre;.uieiil,  1  npoied- 
iile  the  statement  ol  Ihe  ill.itliigul.shed 
Senator  from  Vlii'lnla.  The  Sena- 
tor has  given  an  excellent,  cogent,  con- 
el.se,  and  compelling  uigumeiil  which 
should  bring  a  great  vole  of  .-.uppoil  lor 
our  iiineiidment  Iroin  iin  Dverwia-liiilng 
number  of  Senalois. 

The  emphasis  by  the  Senator  on  the 
Urminallon  date  1;;  correct.  It  Is  really 
also  a  terminal  date  us  far  as  taxpayer;: 
are  conceined.  All  a  luxi)a.ver  need  do  l.s 
refrain  from  leiichlng  out  for  licit  llllle 
extra  protll  he  might  get  Irom  exp^jrlliit.; 
supplies  to  the  Communists  which  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  our  enemy  in  Ihl.s 
most  cruel  war  to  prolon;.;  It  even  after  5 
vears  of  ll'-'htlim. 

The  ACTINCJ  PRKSlDKrJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUND'l'.  Mr.  Prestdent,  v.hat  Is 
the  division  of  time  nov.  ? 

The  AVTINC,  PRIiSlDl-lNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Irom  I'Moi  Ida  has  15 
niinulcs  remaining;  Ihe  Senator  Irom 
South  Dakota  has  li  minutes  lemalnlng. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  I'rcsldenl,  I  stand  by 
pallenlly  waiting  lor  Ihe  other  side  to 
u.se  some  of  Us  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATIIEUS,  Mr.  I'rcsldcnl,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom  .Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  es- 
|)eclally  since  Ihls  Is  not  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  but  a  matter  tliat  wl'l 
greatly  accommodate  me  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mlsslssiiipl  Is 
recognized. 


REPORT  BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  bccau.se 
of  the  late  hour  of  the  termination  of  the 
Senate  .session  last  Friday  evening.  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  present  any 
.summary  or  Interpretative  c;)nc)u.slons 
for  the  resolution  that  we  agreed  to. 

With  the  completion  of  action  by  the 
Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  266,  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  recognize  and  commend  the 
Interest  and  work  of  Senators  in  .seeking 
to  develop  an  elTcclive  set  of  standards 
of  conduct. 

During  the  5  days  of  Intensive  debate 
here  last  week  on  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations, several  beneficial  revl- 
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slons  were  made  to  the  original  resolu- 
ilon.  The  final  ijroduct,  as  reflected  by 
Ihe  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, iepre«eriltd  ihe  con.sen.sus  ot  all  ol 
u.s,'and  l.'s  a  workable  and  valuable  uddi- 
luJn  to  the  l>ody  of  ,- tnaloilal  ellilcs. 

The  Benalfc  nov;  has  luur  special  rules 
„t  conduct  lor  tlie  guidance  ol  Us  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  cinployi-'es. 

Rule  41  regulates  ihi-  outside  bu.smess 
(;r  professional  activity  or  i  mployment 
,,I  Senate  olflcers  and  ( mployees.  There 
itie  two  mam  i<rovl.slons  in  the  rule. 
First,  each  oltlcur  and  employee  iiuisl  in- 
;,ure  llatt  his  own  (jut.Mde  activillea  are 
iioL  in  conflict  with  hi.s  lesponslbllltlfs  to 
Ihe  Senate.  Second,  the  ;.upervl.-.ors,  who 
in  ino.st  cases  an-  .Sinalor::,  must  review 
the  outside  acllvlllcH  of  their  employees 
iiiid  take  such  remedial  itctlon  a«  pru- 
dence and  good  judgment  would  indicate 
lo  avoid  any  eonlllct  of  Interest  or  in- 
lerterence  with  the  duties  of  the  em- 
j.loyees  lo  the  Si-nate.  In  making  this 
Mvltw  and  in  lakln;-':  this  action,  a  Sen- 
ulor  will  be  iicling  in  Ihe  dlscfiarge  of 
111:,  olflcial  duties  and  reKiKin.ilbllitles. 

The  thrust  ot  rule  41  Is  towaid  i>cr- 
onal  service  Ivim;  activity  or  employ- 
ment -that  Is,  lob.'i  or  ,servlceK  that  i-n- 
tall  the  licrformance  ol  work,  whether 
(.(■cupatlonal.  managerial,  creative,  or 
I)rofesslonal.  This  rule  represents  a 
j.ignlflcant  sUp  t^j  assure  that  employees 
ct  Ihe  SenaU'  devote  their  principal  al- 
lentlon  to  their  jjo.sltlon.s  on  tlie  various 
;>enate  stalls  and,  alxive  all,  lo  minimize 
<:oritllcts  of  Interest. 

The  financial  activltlcH  of  officers  and 
I  mployees  also  v.'lll  he  ;,ubjecl  Uj  review 
uiid  Inquiry.  If  ncccs.sary.  through  the 
operation  of  the  hnaneial  disclosure  rule 
I  hat  I  will  comment  on  later. 

Rule-  42  regul.ite.s  Ihe  acceptance  and 
u'.e  .')f  conlilbut'on;;  by  a  Senatrjr  or  a 
I  inididate  lor  Senator,  The  lule  permit.'; 
ihi-m  to  acceiJt  contributiuns  irom  th.-ef 
•.uicfs:  from  a  [uiidrai,sing  event,  from 
all  Individual  or  fjiganizntlon.  and  Irom 
;i  ixjllllcnl  parly.  Before  a  S';iiat')r  or  a 
candidate  may  accept  the  iiro'-eeds  of  a 
lundrai.sin:^  cveril  -a  testimonial  dinner, 
!i,r  example— he  must  give  his  advance 
approval.  This  :tdvance  aj.proval  v.ill  do 
much  to  a.ssure  tint  the  fundralsing 
rveiit  is  properly  lepiesenU'd  lo  the  pub- 
lic and  that  the  lalnciph's  of  I'fxjd  bu.sl- 
ness  m;inagement  are  followed  by  the 
:  iMJii.sijrs  of  the  event,  lor  it  is  incumbent 
uiK)n  the  Senator  to  lake  enough  Interest 
I')  iirevent  flagrant  abu.se. 

Whelher  from  a  fundrnising  evenf,,  an 
inrlividual  or  an  orgaii'/ntion.  or  from 
his  political  parly,  the  lund.s  accepted  by 
the  .Senator  or  cand-date  must  be  ac- 
counted for  and.  under  a  later  rule,  re- 
l-'oited  to  the  pullic. 

Rule  42  permits  the  use  ff  contribu- 
tions by  a  Senator  to  supi>ort  his  nomina- 
tion for  elccllon.  or  his  election.  Pull 
understanding  of  this  critical  restriction 
suggests  a  reading  of  the  lancuage  of  the 
rule.  It  .states: 

The  Sen.ilor  niay  use  the  contribution  only 
to  mnupnre  hi;;  numlniillnn  for  election,  or 
ills  flection,  loifl  shall  not  upe,  directly  or 
liKllreclly.  any  part  of  -iny  contribution  for 
any  other  purpose,  except  as  othcrv-ise  pro- 
\Uiccl  herein. 


It  seems  plain  from  these  words  that 
the  nomination  or  election  are  evcn^c 
following  or  concurrent  with  the  receipt 


o:  the  contributions.  If  the  nomination 
or  electiiin  were  in  the  past,  then  they 
could  certainly  not  be  influenced  by 
after-acquired  contributions.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  contributions  may  not  be  u.sed 
lo  i>ay  off  pa.st  campaign  or  alleged  past 
campaign  deficits.  The  committee  in- 
lended  this  apnhcation  of  the  rule  as  to 
dehcit^s  of  pa-st  campaigns. 

An  additional  word  about  campaign 
funding,  especially  deficits.  Rule  42  does 
not  purport  to  regulate  election  financ- 
ing. The  rule  s'lnply  fills  a  gap  on  the 
periphery  of  campaign  practices.  Detailed 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  campaigns 
IS  not  a  matter  lor  Federal  regulation, 
but  IS  best  handled  at  the  State  level  in 
order  to  lake  into  account  local  varia- 
tions in  campaign  practices  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  the  political  .structure 
of  i.-ach  State.  There  are  50  .'.ets  of  State 
laws  on  this  subject.  A  standard  of  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  is  hardly  the  vehicle 
to  replace  them. 

The  rule  requires  a  detailed  report  of 
all  tiie:;e  expenditures  as  lo  source  and 
;il,o  outlay  ot  lhe.se  lu:ids;  and  this  re- 
liort  mu.it  be  made  public. 

Under  rule  A2.  \  Senator  al.;o  may  u.se 
contnbuUd  lunds  lo  d'-liay  certain  ex- 
jien.ses  ol  hi.s  o!!ice  ■  ucn  as  travel  lo  ins 
home  .'jt^l':,  coin/r:u:.;catio;i.  lo  h'.s  con- 
;,tltu'^•:t.■;,  a:.d  i;;'ilicular  rj:;.ce  <.~r>er.:-.cs 
tliat  exceed  his  allowatices. 

All  ot  the  m  inb-r,-;  of  ihe  commitlte 
liave  al/.ay.s  lelt  that  lhe.se  kir;d.s  ol  ex- 
pen.ses  should  be  paid  by  ihe  F'dral 
(iovernment  But  nice  it  Is  a  fact  that 
allowance!. ;  re  not  t  noogh  m  .-ome  ca,se,s, 
the  comrnitlee  believed  tliat  a  .Senator 
rho'ild  not  b':  deprived  ot  Ihe  muan.s  ol 
:,upi)lem<;nlini.^  hi:;  rea.'.oiiable  and  neces- 
sary oltice  expeii.ses,  I  have  vvntten  to  the 
chairman  ol  the  Committee  <>n  Rules  and 
Administralio'i,  calling  )i:s  allentio:i  t-o 
this  :,llualion,  and  suggesting  that  )i;s 
committee  undertake  a  thorough  .-.tudy  of 
Senators'  allov.'ances  arid  otter  an  appro- 
priate lemedy. 

Rule  42  irovides  further  that  a  Senator 
mu,it  repoit  all  gifts  aggregating  more 
than  .<.50  Irom  a  single  .source  during  a 
year  in  accordance  with  the  later  disclo- 
sure rule. 

The  third  rule.  No.  43,  prohibits  gen- 
erally an  ollicer  or  (.mployee  who  is  paid 
by  the  .Senate  from  becoming  involved 
with  campaign  lund.i.  A  .Seialor  may  ex- 
cept sptcifically  an  ii.ssi:itant  in  his  own 
ofllce  from  the  restrictions  on  receiving, 
:,ol!citing.  liking  cu:;tody.  or  distributing 
campaign  junds,  I'lovided  the  a.ssi.,iani .s 
name  I;  made  i;ublic  through  the  ollice  of 
the  .Sccrtlaiy  of  the  S'jnale.  Bui  commit- 
tee assi.sLJ.ts  and  ofOccrs  and  emi-loyces 
of  the  Senate  itocll  may  not  lianulc  cam- 
paign fund:;  for  Federal  olFice  under  any 
circumsl.v.icc.:.  This  rule  iocs  a  lo;.g  way 
lowi'id  taking  employees  out  of  campaign 
fundinf^. 

The  final  rule.  No.  44.  .sets  up  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  financial  dis- 
closure. Every  Fonalor.  candidate  for 
Senator,  and  officer  or  employee  who  is 
l>ald  more  than  $15,000  a  year  by  the 
Senate,  must  file  each  year  by  May  15.  a 
copy  of  his  Federal  Income  tax  return 
and  a  supplementarj'  statement  of  finan- 
cial Interests.  The  supplement  covers 
client  fees,  director  and  similar  fees,  the 
Identity  of  property  and  trust  Interest 
that    are    greater    than    $10,000,    the 


identity  of  liabilities  exceeding  $5,000. 
and  gifts.  Only  the  Comniitt^  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  for  cause  shown, 
mav  examine  these  reports.  Many  safe- 
guards against  a  breach  of  the  confi- 
dence of  these  reports  are  incorporated 
in  the  rule.  The  individual  concerned 
must  be  given  notice  when  his  reports  are 
examined,  and  again  when  the  commit- 
tee undertakes  lo  receive  the  reports  as 
evidence  in  a  hearing.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  return  of  rencrts  after  ";  years,  or 
upDn  death  or  termination  of  ^f■rvice. 

Rule  44  requires  these  same  persons  to 
file  an  additional  report  each  year  of 
contributions  and  honorariums  received. 
Tills  additional  report  wiP.  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Thus,  all  significant  financial  interests 
will  be  reported  annually.  Those  of  a 
private  character  are  available  to  the 
Committee  on  ^tanriards  and  Conduct, 
which  may  use  them  for  the  investigation 
of  a  complaint  or  allegation  of  miscon- 
duct. Income  which  is  clos'^ly  allied  to 
official  iwsition  is  made  public. 

The  rule  on  pohtical  fund  activity  by 
employees  will  be  effective  00  days  from 
March  23.  1968,  while  the  other  three 
rules  will  take  effect  90  days  from  said 
date.  The  first  disclosure  or  report  of 
financial  interests  will  be  required  to  be 
filed  by  May  15,  1969.  and  annually 
th'-rtall-r.  Nontr  ol  ;.!:'•  luNs  anoly  to 
a.e  ixTifjd  ot  lime  before  they  become 
etrcctive. 

These  niles  are  nov  j^art  of  the  ■  tand- 
i,--)'.'  rui^  s  of  'h^:  Senate,  As  :n  the  ca.se  of 
any  lule  of  the  Senate,  a  •.•iolation  may  be 
subject  to  inquiry  by  the  Stl'  ct  Comrnit- 
lee on  .Standards  and  Conduct  Tlie  com- 
mittee :nav  then  recorr.rr.cr.d  appropri- 
ate action  Vj  the  Ser.aVj.  The  ;jower  to 
jjuni:.!.  ;ema:r:.s  m  tf.e  Senate,  as  a  body, 
and  in  accordance  v.ith  precedent  and 
autiiority  may  range  Irom  rn;:d  admonl- 
iion  to  expulsion.  In  add. Hon.  me  com- 
mittee mav  refer  certain  r.ra-ters  -o  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  for  further 
disposition. 

Mv  M  mark.s  concerning  ^anct:o.'-.s  mu-st 
not  be  construed  in  any  threatening 
■en.e.  'Ihe  chief  wiLje  of  intse  ru'.es  are 
the  guidance  they  jjrovide  and  the  de- 
terrent effect  they  are  exix-cted  to  exert 
on  ixjtenlial  wrongdoers. 

Mr.  President,  these  lules  are  not  ret- 
roactive in  their  appUcation  in  any  way 
They  do  not  apply  to  t lan.sactions  that 
occurred  prior  lo  the  etrtclr.c  date.  They 
speak  as  ot  their  elfcclive  date  and  for 
the  time  thereafter. 

These  nev.-  rules  give  the  Senate  t. 
new  start.  They  will  .serve  as  both  guide- 
lines and  as  deterrents.  These  lules  are 
clear  notice  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  one  Ijc  pern.iited  to  use  a  i>osition 
in  llK'  Senaf^  as  Member,  oflicer  or  staff 
a.s.sisiant,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  for 
the  enhancement  of  i.ersonal  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  or  against  public 
interests.  ,,       ^ 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  all  staff  mem- 
bers will  become  fully  familiar  with 
these  additions  and  I  know  they  will 
all  be  followed. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1908 
The  Senate  resumed  tlic  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  154141  to  continue  the 
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existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communi- 
cation services  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions 
relating  to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  congratulating  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MttndtI 
and  join  him  in  this  effort,  which  I  think 
is  long  overdue. 

We  have  listened  for  hours  to  the 
problems  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  No  one 
in  this  Chamber  is  for  war.  Everyone  is 
against  the  war.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
would  not  do  anything  he  could  to  see 
that  it  is  stopped  as  quickly  as  possible; 
provided,  we  can  stop  it  with  honor  and 
with  the  achievement  of  freedom.  The 
lives  of .  those  brave  men  which  have 
already  been  lost  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  not  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain. 
It  would  be  unthinkable. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  inconsistent 
and  difficult  to  understand  why  some 
Americans  would  attempt  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  trading  with  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  which  are  sending  sophis- 
ticated weapons  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  my  esteemed  colleague 
for  his  attempt  to  stop  such  export  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
amendments,  rules  and  regulations, 
which  will  finally  make  it  impossible  for 
anyone  in  America  to  give  any  help  to 
those  countries  helping  to  perpetuate  the 
enemy's  war  effort  at  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  as  to  the  state  of  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  'Dakota 
has  6  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  promised 
the  Senator  from  Minnesj)ta  fMr.  Mon- 
dale]  that  I  would  make  a  rejoinder  to 
his  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. He  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment,  but  I  wish  to  vindicate  my 
promise  to  him. 

I  rise  once  again  in  support  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  fMr.  ByrdI.  I 
might  add  that  I  hope  the  Mundt-Byrd 
partnership  will  be  as  successful  this  time 
as  we  were  when  this  same  general  sub- 
ject area — trading  with  the  enemy — was 
debated  and  voted  upon  with  respect  to 
Export-Import  Bank  bill. 

As  I  explained  yesterday,  this  amend- 
ment would  impose  in  addition  to  any 
other  tax  already  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sei-vice.  a  tax  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year,  if  that  tax- 
payer engaged  in  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist    country     which     is     supplying 


material  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 
What  we  did  there,  and  what  was  sub- 
sequently endorsed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  was  to  make  it  clear  that  no  Gov- 
ernment funds  could  be  used  in  credit 
transactions  to  finance  exports  to  coun- 
tries who  are  enuaged  in  anned  conflict 
with  the  United  States  or  any  countries 
who  are  aiding;  such  countries.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  guaranteeing 
any  trade  transactions  with  the  same 
countries  that  are  supplying  their  North 
Vietnamese  allies  with  the  means  to  pro- 
long the  war  and  kill  more  American 
boys. 

Tills  was  a  significant  victoi-y,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  the  concept  of  not  trading  with 
the  enemy  was,  I  believe,  representaitive 
of  the  feeling  in  the  counti-y.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  this  trade  continues  be- 
cause it  does  not  involve  Government 
financing  and  because,  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  it  may  sound,  private  transac- 
tions ai-e  condoned,  even  encouraged  by 
the  executive  branch.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  rMr.  Mondale]  pointed 
out  yesterday,  American  tools  are,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  Flat  factory,  through 
other  forms  of  financing.  In  other  words, 
certain  companies  and  foundations 
through  their  greed  for  additional  profit 
have  decided  to  do  what  the  Government 
would  not  do.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  prob- 
lem and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  pointing  it  out.  We  cannot 
prevent  them  from  doing  this,  although 
I  believe  it  has  been  illustrated  time  and 
time  again  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  oppose  it,  unless  we 
place  an  embargo  on  all  trade,  but  we 
can  effectively  discourage  it  by  making 
the  companies  pay  for  their  actions,  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

This  action  by  the  executive  branch 
and  by  certain  companies,  to  me,  and  to 
many  others,  does  not  make  sense.  Why? 
First  and  foremost,  because  we  take  our 
differences  with  communism  seriously, 
especially  in  Vietnam.  Never  before  in 
history  have  we  foimd  it  conscionable  to 
trade  with  the  enemy.  Today  we  have 
more  men  committed  to  the  defense  of 
free  South  Vietnam  than  at  any  time 
during  the  Korean  war  and  some  say 
we  will  need  many  more  before  the  strife 
is  over.  The  ultimate  sacrifice  has  been 
made  by  over  23,000  of  oiu-  fellow 
citizens.  A  total  in  excess  of  122,000  men 
have  fallen  casualty  to  Communist-sup- 
plied arms  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  little  wonder  to  me  that  the  Com- 
munists would  question  our  resolve  to 
carrj-  this  conflict  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion when  we  espouse  a  business-as-usual 
attitude  in  our  trade  policy.  Worse,  we 
find  this  administration  assiduously 
promoting  new  markets  within  Com- 
munist nations  at  the  very  time  these 
adversaries  openly  brag  of  "fraternal" 
support  to  North  Vietnam.  What  a  con- 
trast with  our  Korean  war  attitude.  Then 
we  drastically  cut  our  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  back  to  zero.  Simillarly, 
during  the  Berlin  crisis,  trade  was 
sharply  restrained,  each  application  for 


export  being  postponed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  the  explanation 
that  it  could  not  be  considered  in  light 
of  developments  arising  over  tensions  in 
Berlin. 

Since  the  executive  branch  is  unwilling 
to  close  the  floodgates  on  this  scandalous 
trade,  I  believe  Congress  has  the  duty  to 
act.  Last  year  I  introduced  two  bills, 
S.  2098,  which  would  place  an  embargo 
on  all  such  exports,  and  S.  2097,  which 
doubled  the  customs  duties  on  articles 
imported  from  these  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  still  hope  these  bills  are  enacted 
into  law.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
have  another  opportunity  with  this 
amendment  to  make  that  trade  more 
difficult. 

What  we  have  here  today  is  an 
amendment  that  says  if  you,  Mr.  Tax- 
payer, or  to  be  more  realistic,  Mr. 
Corporation,  want  to  continue  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  countries  that  are 
supplying  the  material  necessary  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  continue,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  If  your  desire 
for  profits  transcends  your  desire  for 
]>eace,  we  are  going  to  make  you  take 
another  look  at  your  profit-and-loss 
statement. 

This  amendment  adds  20  percent  more 
on  his  tax  bill.  It  is  a  costly  penalty— I 
do  not  deny  that — but  Vietnam  is  no 
picnic.  Neither  should  it  be  a  bonanza  for 
American  war  profiteers.  Do  you  not 
think  those  boys  in  service  over  tiiere 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  20  percent 
more  on  their  income  tax  if  they  could 
bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion and  come  home?  You  just  bet  they 
would. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that  this 
trade  is  not  substantial  nor  does  it  have 
any  impact  on  the  war.  They  have  not 
looked  very  closely  at  that  trade.  They 
are  just  too  busy  looking  at  their  profit 
reports.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 
Some  of  these  figures  I  gave  you  yester- 
day but  I  believe  they  need  repeating. 

Last  year  alone,  using  the  time  period 
of  January  1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967, 
firms  in  our  counti-y  shipped  computer 
parts  and  related  gear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  East  European  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  worth  $3,186,707. 
Are  computers  valuable  to  the  Soviets  in 
supplying  the  North  Vietnamese?  Yester- 
day, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke 
of  "nonstrateglc  computers."  If  nothing 
else  is  clear  as  a  result  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara's  7 '2  years 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  computerized  warfare 
is.  The  logistics  of  supplying  a  nation 
thousands  of  miles  away  with  what  they 
need,  how  best  to  get  it  there,  the  re- 
quirements of  a  specific  unit  to  counter- 
balance U.S.  strength  in  a  given  area — 
these  are  figures  you  do  not  come  up 
with  by  using  a  Ouija  Board.  They  have 
made  computers  actual  armaments  of 
war. 

Let  us  take  another  example  for  the 
same  time  period.  U.S.  firms  have  sup- 
pliea  $482,273  worth  of  oil  production 
and  drilling  equipment.  What  do  they 
think  the  North  Vietnam  tanks,  air- 
planes, and  other  military  vehicles  are 
running  on  these  days?  They  can  move 
only  because  Russia  and  her  Communist 
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satelUtes  are  supplying  Hanoi  with  every 
gallon  of  petroleum  used  in  the  war. 

How  about  items  connected  with  alu- 
minum production?  Statistics  from  the 
Commerce  Department  show  we  traded 
to  the  Soviet  Union  alone  last  year 
$4,695,600  worth  of  these  items.  That  is 
a  lot  of  money,  and  aluminum  is  a  mighty 
Important  substance  in  manufacturing 
airplanes. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  items  have 
to  be  specifically  cleared  for  export  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  unfortunately, 
they  are  so  cleared  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

There  is  a  substantial  additional 
amount  of  trade,  however,  in  items  that 
do  not  even  need  a  clearance.  On  October 
12,  1966,  the  President  authorized  re- 
moval of  over  400  items  from  the  stra- 
tegic control  list.  Now  our  exporters  can 
trade  in  these  items  with  no  restrictions 
applied  at  all.  And  what  are  they?  I  will 
list  a  few.  Diamond  drill  bits  to  help  the 
Soviets  drill  for  oil.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
summer,  this  is  important  because  Rus- 
sian oil  drills  are  good  only  for  shallow 
wells  and  they  need  the  American  kind 
to  get  down  deep. 

We  have  also  opened  the  floodgates  on 
various  forms  of  scrap  metal.  Among 
these  are  iron  ore  mass,  aluminum  alloy 
waste  and  scrap,  and  other  magnesium 
or  magnesium  alloy  waste  and  scrap. 
Does  that  not  bring  back  memories  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  many  of  you  with  even 
reasonably  long  memories. 

Also  Included  on  this  list  cleared  for 
trading  by  President  Johnson's  Execu- 
tive action  of  1966  was  rifle  cleaning 
compoimds.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  you 
can  look  It  up  on  the  list.  It  is  export  con- 
trol commodity  No.  55430.  I  placed  the 
whole  list  of  the  items  which  were  decon- 
trolled by  Presidential  action  in  the 
Record  for  March  18,  1968.  You  will  find 
it  there  starting  on  page  6816. 

We  also  cleared  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings,  rubber  thread  and  cord,  auto- 
mobile lifts  and  jacks  for  automotive 
vehicles  or  aircraft  by  that  Presidential 
action. 

We  also  allow  them  to  ship  the  Com- 
munists shock  absorbers,  battery  separa- 
tors and  other  battery  parts  made  of  rub- 
ber, and  spark  plugs  for  aircraft  and 
automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  covers  the  first  part 
of  our  "Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance" 
double  play  in  the  c^eadly  conduct  of  war. 
Now  what  about  the  trade  from  these 
Communist  nations  to  North  Vietnam?;i 
have  already  listed  the  countries.  The 
question  was  asked  yesterday,  "What  do 
they  supply?"  Rumania  in  particular  was 
the  object  of  the  question.  The  answer  is, 
among  other  things,  oil.  Is  Hungary  in- 
volved? Let  them  supply  the  answer 
themselves.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  I 
shall  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
I  think  I  have  made  my  point  that  this 
trade  is  substantial  and  that  it  Is  related 
to  the  war  effort.  So  we  are  back  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  trade 
should  be  considered  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  all  other  trade.  I  do  not  believe 
it  should  be. 

I  believe  that  if  these  rich  exporters 
and  corporations  want  to  continue  with 
this  trade,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Let 


them  pay  an  extra  20  percent  on  all  their 
profits.  If  they  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
penalty  tax,  they  can  quit  trading  with 
our  enemies  and  .submit  to  the  Ti-easury 
Department    a   statement,    under   oath, 
that  they  have  not  been  engaged  during 
the  taxable  year  in  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist countiy  which  is  supplying  mate- 
riel to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President.  I  invite  special  attention 
to  a  statement  in  a  radio  broadcast  from 
Budapest  on  May  25,  1967,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  moment  a"o.  I  want  to  quote  it, 
because  so  much  serious  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  this  very  tricky  problem  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Florida,   and   others,   as    to 
whether  this  effort  to  curtail  the  .ship- 
ment of  arms  is  important  enough  to 
justify  our  amendment,  or  whether  be- 
cause of  some  technicality  in  draftsman- 
ship we  should  avoid  recording  our  judg- 
ment on  this  basic  issue. 

So,  let  us  take  it  from  the  other  side,  If 
any  Senator  feels  this  issue  is  not  Im- 
portant. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 


(Budapest  MTI  International  Ser\-lce.  In 
English,  9:45  a.m.  GMT,  May  25.  1967:)  In 
a  radio  broadcast  referring  to  the  visit  of 
Hungarian  Defense  Minister  I.ajos  Czlnege. 
"The  Importance  of  this  visit  was  enhanced 
bv  the  fact  that  the  weapons  protecting 
Hanoi  on  that  front  had  been  designed  by 
Hungarian  engineers  and  manufactured  by 
Hungarian  workers." 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  we  have 
American  exporters  sending  ingredients 
from  the  United  States  to  Hungary-  right 
now  so  that  these  Hungarian  guns  could 
be  more  abundantly  manufactured. 

Continuing : 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  unit  using  the 
Hungarian  guns  was  credited  with  shooting 
down  the  1.000th  U.S.  plane  destroyed  over 
Vietnam  and  the  same  unit  using  the  Hun- 
garian guns  down  10  other  U.S  planes  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  on  May  19. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  puts  it,  with  the  realism  for 
which  he  is  noted  and  his  capacity  to 
see  through  the  fog.  are  we  really  going 
to  vote  now  to  encourage  or  discourage 
this  kind  of  mercenary  madness? 

Or,  are  we  going  to  do  something  to 
stop  it  and  move  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
tailing it  or  do  we  vote  to  express  our 
approval  of  it? 

This  is  not  the  final  answer  but  it  is 
a  constructive  start. 

In  his  position  paper,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated  that  there  would  be 
celebrations  in  the  Kremlin  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  should  be  adopted. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  will 
be  far  greater  celebrations  somewhere 
else  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Who  will  be  celebrating  the  most  when 
we  adopt  this  amendment? 

It  will  be  our  serucemen  In  Vietnam 
who  are  now  being  shot  at  by  the  guns 
the  Communists  are  supplying. 

You  could  listen  to  the  celebrations  in 
Khe  Sanh  and  Saigon.  You  would  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  rejoicing,  the  thanks,  the 
gratitude,  and  the  pious  prayers  of  ap- 
preciation which  will  emanate  from  ever\- 
battle  encampment  in  everj-  village,  city, 
and  field  in  which  the  American  Army  is 
located  in  south  Vietnam,  because  these 
men  are  the  targets  of  the  end  result  of 


this  unprecedented  American  policy  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  which,  under- 
standably, has  never  before  prevailed  in 
American  history'  in  any  other  war. 

That  is  where  the  celebrations  will  take 
Ijlaco.  Mr.  Prc.-irtcnl,  and  not  in  the 
Kremlin. 

.Another  .statement  we  hear  so  often 
Is  that  it  would  hurt  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Exactly  and  precisely.  About  $50 
or  ^70  million  in  the  balance  of  payments 
Is  coming  our  way  In  tradlncr  with  the 
Cnmmunl.sts.    But   I   want   Senators   to 
know  that  that  Is  not  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments being  paid  in  Ru.s.slan  .-old.  That 
is  a  balance  of  payments  being  paid  In 
American  blood,  by  our  bovs  who  are 
being   shot,  maimed,   and   klUfd  in  In- 
creasing numbers  while  '.he  administra- 
tion crie.s,    'Give  us  more  n-.f-n  '.o  lo  to 
Vietnam. '  The  administration    tates  to 
chambers  of  commerce,  labor  inion.=.  and 
to  others.  'Ship  more  good.s  to  the  Com- 
muni-st  countries  who  are  --ipplying  the 
guns  which  kill  our  .-nen  and  we  will  pro- 
vide more  men  to  take  their  places." 

Mr  President,  how  any  rational  per- 
son believes  that  he  can  s/^U  the  world 
that  we  are  serious  about  this  war.  with 
that  kind  of  .self-defeatln-.  indeleniible. 
inconsistent  policy,  I  .=lmply  canrii-jt 
comprehend. 

How  do  we  ever  expect  to  convince  the 
Communists  that  we  are  .se.-:o'j=Iy  inter- 
ested in  winnlnc  the  war''  How  can  we 
explain  to  the  enemy  in  Hanoi,  or  to  the 
mother?  and  fathers  of  our  bov.s  already 
in  Vietnam,  and  tho.=e  who  are  about  to 
be  drafted,  that  we  really  should  :e'. 
on  with  finishing  the  war  but  we  would 
like  to  make  a  few  fast  bucks  on  the  side 
which  will  not  even  be  subject  to  an  extra 
war  profiteering  tax? 

Accordint;ly.  I  am  not  worried  about 
that  balance-of-payments  argument,  be- 
cause it  is  being  paid  for  in  .American 
blood.  To  that  kind  of  repayment  I  do 
not  subscribe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 

^'^Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  kuCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  .y<^.< 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  -c: 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindfn 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  trX- 
pore.  Without  ob.iectlon.  it  Is  s."^  .-^rcfr-^z 

The  question  now  i?  on  .leretfir.!:  yyf 
Mundt-Bvrd  ameiiciment,  .\f  nic^iilte:: 
The  yeas  and  n.-iys  h.i\e  ^fe"  .- r.-.f :•.-.-. 
and  the  clerk  will  ccxA  tlte  r.-l. 

Tlie  assistant  '.ecu'-.^r.vr   -•.f^s  :-^-r'.". 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  o:  W-Jt  Vrr.:..".  .  :"■ 
nouncc  th.it  the  ?r:'..^t.-'r  :•-•";•  -•i-^'.;;^"/ 
[Mr.  Brewstf?.  thf  S.''"^:^:  '"•=:  -""  --_* 
jvlvar.i.!  Mr  Ci'.'k"  -..c  5<-"iVr  ■-::r:. 
Ala5k.i  Mr  .-^rrNtv-  :>;-  >«?--*'f 
trom  S.^-.itli^^'''^----'  "*''"  :'-'~--"^''-^  •  -' 
Senator  rroni  M:v^--:-^">  >^  ^'>- 
N-rrv'  'l-.- JKf.st.-  .-.■•••  Nf'  "■-"■•-  ^ 
KFwrrv'  :1-  ^:■  >'-'  •-''"  -''^  '  ^' 
L^rs^Hr-     :^:•    <c*:--     -■•^    Vj.-.    >••* 
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[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator,  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on.  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Baker]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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AUott 

Anderaon 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Blbla 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ervln 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Elllender 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Baker 

Brewster 
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Fong 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HlckeiUooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Lor.i;,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCIellan 

MrOovem 

Miller 

Montoya 
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Hayden 

Holland 

Ir:ouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

MondaJe 

Monro  p.ey 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 18 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Scott 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Fulbright  Long.  Mo. 

Gruening  Mansfield 

Kolllngs  McCarthy 

Ke'inedv,  Mass.  Pastore 
Kennedy.  N.Y.    Pell 
Lausthe  Sparkman 


So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


I  WEEP  FOR  MY  COUNTRY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
wish  very  much  for  Senators  to  hear. 
Yesterday  I  received  a  letter   from   a 


woman  in  Maine  that  moved  me  very 
deeply.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  young 
Marine  Corps  officer  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  She  is  a  woman  of  obvious 
capability,  as  she  is  a  practicing  regis- 
tered pharmacist.  She  is  a  woman  of 
obvious  intelligence  and  reasoned  judg- 
ment. 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  speak  up  and  to  say  the  things 
that  I  am  sure  millions  of  Americans 
deeply  feel. 

She  wrote: 

Last  night.  Senator  Smith,  I  wept  for  my 
country.  I  weep  for  those  who  have  gone  but 
most  of  all  I  weep  for  my  country.  It  is  sick, 
very  sick  I  am  afraid. 

She  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Dickinson,  of 
Patten,  Maine.  I  so  thoroughly  share  her 
expression  that  I  want  to  read  her  letter 
to  the  Senate,  for  she  so  magnificently 
says  what  should  be  said  time  and  again 
throughout  this  country.  Tragically,  I 
have  not  heard  any  presidential  candi- 
date say  what  she  has  said. 

Frankly,  our  country  is  desperately  in 
need  of  a  presidential  candidate  who 
will  speak  out  against  the  moral  deca- 
dence, the  degeneration  of  softness  and 
selfistmess  too  prevalent  among  our  peo- 
ple— and  yes,  the  growing  defeatism  of 
a  once  proud  and  self-reliant  citizenry. 

I  read  her  letter: 

March  23,  1968. 

Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  SMrrn:  Last  evening  as  Is 
our  custom  when  time  permits  my  husband 
and  I  turned  on  our  television  set  to  listen 
and  writch   The  Huntley-Brinkley  Report. 

Much  to  our  disgust  and  consternation  the 
report  showed  "The  Establishment"  meaning 
the  United  States  Government,  hiring 
"hippies"  In  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco. 
Now  we  are  not  against  the  showing  of  this 
event  on  television  but  we  are  shocked  al- 
most beyond  belief  to  think  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  hiring  young  men  and 
women  who  are  known  users  of  drugs  to  work 
in  any  of  its  departments.  They  were  shown 
smoking  "pot"  while  delivering  the  mall; 
they  were  dressed  sloppily,  dirty  and  un- 
kempt. 

I  have  a  friend  employed  In  oiu-  local  post 
office;  she  Is  required  to  wear  a  uniform.  Why 
are  these  employees  exempt? 

I  understand  that  the  excuse  the  govern- 
ment gives  for  hiring  them  Is  because  they 
are  at  the  top  of  the  civil  service  rolls  In  in- 
telligence. Should  high  Intelligence  be  the 
only  factor  considered? 

Why  are  these  men  who  appear  to  be  of 
draft  age  not  in  the  armed  forces?  If  they 
are  not  usable  by  these  services  why  should 
they  be  used  in  responsible  positions  In 
handling  our  mall? 

Senator  Smith,  I  am  not  Ignorant  of  the 
proper  use  nor  of  the  abuse  of  drugs.  I  am 
a  practicing  registered  pharmacist.  I  am  well 
.iware  of  the  great  d.angers  Involved  In  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  These  people  need 
help  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  help  they 
need. 

My  husb.ind  and  I  Just  burled  oui  only 
son  last  month  !n  .'Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. He  v.as  an  enlisted  man  who  became  a 
Lance  Coiporal  fuid  later  received  his  com- 
mission as  .1  second  lieutenant  In  the  United 
State?  Mnrlne  Corps.  He  served  his  country 
proudly  .ind  with  honor. 

While  he  served  and  died  and  many  others 
like  him  served  and  died  In  Vietnam  his 
country  allowed  known  law-breakers  to 
handle  his  mail  and  that  of  his  buddies.  Per- 
haps that  Is  why  he  never  received  the 
Christmas  tree  .and  gifts  we  sent  him.   (In 


all  fairness  he  did  receive  a  Red-Croes  box 
and  some  of  his  gifts.) 

I  am  not  bitter.  I  shall  not  allow  myself 
ever  to  become  bitter — bitterness  and  hatred 
only  destroy  the  one  who  indulges  in  those 
practices.  I  have  wept  for  my  son;  I  have 
wept  for  his  friends  but  last  night,  Senator 
Smith,  I  wept  for  my  country. 

Please  tell  me  is  this  type  of  thing  com- 
mon practice?  Why  Is  It  allowed? 

There  must  be  honest,  clean,  law  abiding, 
black,  yellow  or  white  citizens  In  San  Fran- 
cisco much  more  worthy  to  serve  their  gov- 
ernment than  these  selfish  people  who  ad- 
mittedly care  only  for  their  own  Immediate 
pleasure;  who  dally  endanger  the  unborn, 
break  our  laws  and  live  in  filth. 

I  believe  In  free  speech,  I  believe  in  per- 
sonal freedom,  but  when  my  speech  or  my 
expression  of  personal  freedom  Infringes  upon 
or  takes  away  another's  rights  then  I  do  not 
call  It  freedom.  I  expect  the  same  treatment 
from  my  fellowman. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  condoning  this  type  of  behavior  is 
asking  for  much  more  Internal  revolt  than 
it  has  already  experienced. 

It  is  time.  Senator  Smith,  for  us,  the  quiet 
people,  the  average  citizen;  the  ones  who 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  tax  load,  who  have 
given  our  most  cherished  possessions — our 
sons — to  speak  out  and  to  be  heard.  Nor  is 
this  last  circumstance  a  necessary  reason;  it 
only  underlines  the  necessity. 

Our  personal  tragedy  Is  almost  unendur- 
able but  this  Insult  from  the  government 
he  fought  and  died  for  Is  unforglveable. 

No,  my  husband  and  I  will  do  nothing 
drastic,  we  shall  go  on  as  before,  paying  our 
taxes,  voting,  participating  In  civic  affairs, 
but  we  shall  do  much  thinking,  much  ques- 
tioning. 

Senator  Smith,  I  weep  for  the  many  fine 
young'men  and  women  of  our  land  and  there 
are  many.  I  weep  for  those  who  have  gone 
but  most  of  all  I  weep  for  my  country. 
It  is  sick,  very  sick,  I  am  afraid. 
Most  respectfxilly, 

Dorotht  M.  Dickinson. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  TO  EXPLAIN  TO 
EDITORS  AND  BROADCASTERS 
THE  REASON  FOR  OUR  EXCEL- 
LENT PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  program 
which  the  Department  of  State  is  offer- 
ing to  editors  and  broadcasters. 

On  April  15  and  16,  1968.  the  Depart- 
ment is  hauling  out  its  big  wheels  to  give 
editors  and  broadcasters  "for  background 
only,"  the  Department's  views  of  why 
we  are  doing  so  well  in  the  world.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  will  address  the  conference, 
presumably  impressing  the  assemblage 
with  our  recent  victories  in  Vietnam. 
Then  the  Administrator  of  AID  will  ex- 
plain how  well  goes  the  aid  program.  I 
presume  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
will  jump  into  the  fray  as  he  did  last 
week  in  New  Hampshire,  pointing  out 
that  the  critics  of  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
have  not  yet  defined  an  alternative  policy 
for  Vietnam. 

I  have  no  objection  to  giving  back- 
ground to  such  editors  and  broadcasters 
as  will  attend  the  2-day  conference,  com- 
plete with  a  11^2 -hour  reception.  Indeed, 
I  suspect  these  editors  and  broadcasters, 
being  canny  by  trait,  may  get  the  idea 
that  they  are  being  given  the  treatment. 

I  would  hope  that  some  of  them  will 
find  time  to  talk  with  critics  of  American 
policy  because  we  now  have  a  situation 
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in  which  Government  funds  are  being 
used  in  efforts  to  brainwash  the  press. 
If  the  administration  wished  to  be 
candid  in  presentations  of  this  kind,  it 
would  surely  invite  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration critics  to  share  in  these  briefings. 
I  would  be  glad  to  suggest  a  more  bal- 
anced program  if  it  were  desired  by  the 
editors,  by  the  broadcasters,  or  even  by 
the  administration  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  provisional 
program  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  sponsored  National  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  for  Editors  and  Broadcasters 
and  an  article  by  Bernard  Gwertzman, 
of  March  23.  1968.  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  entitled  "Rusk  Aide  Jumps 
Into  Fray,  Challenges  Vietnam  Critics." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  State  National  Foreign 
Policy      CoNjEnENCE     loa      Editors     and 
Broadcasters,  Apuil  15-16,  1968 
provisional   program  ' 
Conference  registration  will  begin  at  8:00 
:i.m.  Monday,  April  13.  in  the  lobby  of  the 
West   Auditorium.   Twenty-third   Street   be- 
tween C  and  D  Streets.  N.W.  The  conference 
win  convene  promptly  at  9:00  a.m.  and  you 
are  urged  to  allow  ample  time  for  registra- 
tion. 

Secretarv  Rusk  will  address  the  conference. 
Among  other  senior  Departmental  officers  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  plenary  sessions  are: 
William  S.  Gaud.  .Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development;  Eugene  V.  Bos- 
tow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs;  Charles  E.  B'-hlen,  Deputy  Under 
secretarv  of  State  for  Political  Affairs;  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundv,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  ai.d  Pacific  Affairs;  Henry  D. 
Owen,  Chairman.  Policy  Planning  Council; 
Sol  M.  Linowltz.  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Other  members  of  the  Department  will 
participate  in  concurrent  panels  from  2:00- 
4:00  p.m.  Monday,  April  15.  Topics  Include: 
Middle  E.'ist  Problems;  Africa;  Mainland 
China;  Treaty  on  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons;  The  Operations  Center  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Secretarv  Rusk's  reception  for  conference 
!;uests  will  be  held  Monday  evening,  5:30 
to  7:00  p.m.  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  luncheon  intermission  on  Monday, 
.\pril  15.  is  scheduled  from  12:15  to  2:00  p.m. 
A  half-day  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
ending  at  about  12:00  noon. 

Unless  otherwise  announced,  all  conference 
■esslons  will  be  on  background  only. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
Mar.  23,  1968] 
Rusk   Aide   Jumps   Into   Fray.   Ch.\llenges 
Vietnam  Critics 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  the  No.  3  man  in  the 
State  Department,  says  President  Johnson's 
political  opponents  have  failed  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  alternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration's Vietnam  policy. 

In  the  most  openly  political  speech  made 
'3y  a  State  Department  official  in  years,  Ros- 
•ow  said  that  during  the  election  campaign 
"the  American  people  will  see  through  verbal 
formulas,  or  vague  programs  which  pretend 
to  be  alternatives." 

"The  critics  of  the  administration  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  defining  an  alternative 


to  our  ijo'.icv  in  Vietnam,"  Rostow,  under- 
secretary of  state  for  political  affairs,  said 
last  night  in  a  speech  before  the  Manchester, 
N  H.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

After  listing  and  downgrading  proposals 
made  by  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  D-N.Y., 
without  mentioning  Kennedy  by  name.  Ros- 
tow f  aid:  . 

'The  plain  fact  is  that  H.inol  Is  not  ready 
10  negotiate,  ;-a\e  perhaps  to  preside  at  our 
ritual  surrender.  These  are  the  facts  which 
every  .American  voter  should  consider  very 
carefully  in  the  months  n'.ead" 

The  State  Department,  under  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  in  the  past  has  shunned 
direct  political  involvement,  perferrlng  to 
stick  to  the  Issues  wherever  possible.  Rusk 
went  out  of  his  way  during  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign  to  .ivoid  controversy,  but 
did  en  occasion  take  slaps  at  what  he  called 
efforts  bv  Barry  Ooldwater,  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee,  to  change  the  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

This  rear,  with  Vietnam  .a  major  Issue,  It 
Is  perhaps  mevitable  that  department  offi- 
cials win  be  drawn  into  the  fight,  although 
as  recently  as  last  Tuesday,  Robert  J.  McCIoe- 
key.  the  State  Department  spokesman,  said: 
"i  wou:d  hope  and  expect  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pollcv  throughout  this  year  we  would 
not  be  commenting  on  statements  which  are 
made  during  the  political  campaign." 

Ro-tow.  the  older  brother  of  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow. the  President's  chief  foreign  policy  as- 
sistant, said  the  coming  election  "is  one 
of   the  most  important  in  a  generation." 

HP  said  It  would  be  dominated  by  "two 
immense  issues,  each  central  to  cur  history, 
and  to  our  fate." 

One  he  said,  is  the  challenge  to  make  good 
promises  of  equality  to  the  Negro  and  the 
other  is  foreign  policy  and,  particularly,  U.S. 
poUcv  in  Vietnam. 

"The  issue  of  foreign  policy  we  are  facing 
in  the  election,  make  no  mistake  .tbout  It, 
is  not  alone  our  policies  in  Vietnam,  but 
whether  we  continue  on  the  path  we  have 
followed  since  the  war,  or  seek  once  more 
to  retreat  Into  the  isolationism  of  the  19th 
Century,  as  we  did  In  1920." 

Linking  the  "two  dominant  issues,"  Ros- 
tow said  "we  are  involved  today  In  Vietnam, 
as  m  our  cities,  because  commitments  we 
made,  In  quieter  times,  are  being  put  to  the 
test." 

"We  made  a  conamltment  to  give  our  Negro 
citizens  true  equahty— we  cannot  now  give 
up  on  that  commitment  because  its  fulfill- 
ment Is  difficult,  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
many  may  have  expected. 

"We  have  made  commitments  to  cur 
friends  in  the  world,  first  In  Europe,  then 
In  Asia,  to  help  them  resist  aggression. 

"I  propose  to  you  that  we  cannot  now  plve 
up  those  commitments— made  with  open 
eyes  and  with  the  support  of  both  political 
parties,  representing  an  over^-helmlng  ma- 
jority of  our  people — becaiue  they  too  are 
more  difficult  than  we  may  have  hoped  they 
would  be,"  Rostow  said. 

In  the  section  which  discussed,  indirectly, 
Kennedy's  proposals.  Rostow  said.  "Save  for 
the  few  who  frankly  pdvocate  surrender, 
and  others  who  would  support  a  major  ex- 
nanslon  of  our  military  effort,  it  is  impossi- 
ble on  analysis  to  discover  in  what  respects 
pohcy  of  firmness  and  restraint." 


'  The  program  Is  tentative  and  subject  to 
change.  A  final  program  will  be  Issued  at  the 
time  of  the  conference. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion 'jervices  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions 
relating  to  payments  of  estimated  tax 
by  corporations. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 


like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

A  nimiber  of  quota  measures  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  One  concerns  the 
quotas  on  steel  and  was  introduced  by 
myself  and  the  principal  cosponsor,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  and 
40-some  other  U.S.  Senators. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
minority  leader  and  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  better  part  of  procedure  would  be 
to  have  a  measure  of  this  kind  pass 
through  orderly  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  agree  with  that  procedure  and  think 
it  .should  be  followed.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
have  the  as.=urance  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that,  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  hearings 
could  be  held  on  the  steel  quota  measure 
and  such  appropriate  action  be  taken  as 
the  Committee  on  Finance  Jeems  appro- 
priate at  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  .sure  that  the  minority  leader  has 
made  a  statement  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  While  I 
have  not  seen  the  statements.  I  would 
agree  that  we  should  hold  hearings  on 
these  proposals  to  limit  certain  imports 
into  our  country,  particularly  imports 
which  compete  with  products  made  by 
domestic  industries  such  as  steel  that  are 
being  severely  injured  as  a  result.  I  am 
personally  very  much  interested  m  the 
problems  raised  by  imports  of  petroleum 
products. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  question  of  limit- 
ing imports  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  in  time  that  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  can  be  offered  to  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  ap- 
propriate legislation  originating  in  the 
House.  As  the  Senator  knows,  such  legis- 
lation would  have  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. And,  with  that  assurance,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  call  up  the  steel  quota 
measure  unless  other  quota  measures  are 
adopted  and  in  that  event,  I  might 
chanse  my  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loni-siana.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  his  chances  of  prevailing 
with  his  amendment  will  be  better  if  he 
proceeds  in  the  fashion  he  has  ju.st  men- 
tioned. .„  ^^ 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wall  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  jield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
against  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I 
was  against  the  Hollings  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as 
wen  that  I  am  ver>'  pleased  he  has  made 
the  decision  he  has.  I  think  the  incal- 
culable effects  upon  the  country,  even  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  would  be  so 
much  less  if  it  were  agreed  to  after  at 
least  the  considered  judgment  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee  and  after  debate  instead 
of  being  agreed  to  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, with  the  matter  being  brought 
up  on  Yesterday  and  agreed  to  in  an 
hour'.s  time,  even  though  it  would  be  in- 
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voked  everywhere  in  the  world  as  if  it 
represented  a  departure  from  U.S.  policy 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  If  it  had  ex- 
actly the  same  consideration  which  the 
Senator  so  thoughtfully  wishes  his 
amendment  to  receive. 

So  I  say,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  am 
against  it,  but  I  am  pleased  that  he 
sees  the  value  to  the  country  of  doing 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  we  might  get  on  with 
this  bill  because  the  law  which  sets  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  automobiles 
and  telephone  service  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  week  and  the  bill  still  has  to  be 
discussed  in  conference.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  some  of  the  leaders  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  some  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope 
that  we  may  obtain  a  limitation  on  de- 
bate, at  least  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  Williams-Smathers 
substitute,  reserving  the  right,  of  course, 
to  Senators  to  offer  any  amendments 
they  wish,  and  to  speak  for  any  length 
of  time  they  wish  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  bill  itself.  I  believe 
it  would  help  if  we  could  have  an  agree- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  which  will 
require  2  hours,  that  debate  on  all 
amendments  to  the  Williams-Smathers 
substitute  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  object — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  which  he  really 
should  explam. 

In  the  event  that  there  is  no  limitation 
upon  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment, why  should  we  accept  limitations? 
Limitations  are  always  prejudicial  to  the 
movant,  and  they  are  only  justified  if 
they  serve  the  purposes  of  the  country 
in  accelerating  action.  I  wish  to  do  that. 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct.  This 
matter  should  be  ended  tomorrow  night 
at  the  latest.  But  if  there  is  no  limitation 
on  the  Williams-Smathers  substitute, 
this  matter  can  go  on  for  3  weeks.  Why 
should  we  accept  limitations  when  they 
do  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
some  Senators  who  favor  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute  might  desire  to  of- 
fer amendments  that  would  include  some 
part  of  the  Williams-Smathers  substitute 
in  the  event  that  that  substitute  should 
fail.  They  might  wish  to  offer  such 
amendments  to  the  bill.  In  view  of  that, 
they  would  feel  that  their  rights  had 
been  prejudiced  if  they  did  not  reserve 
the  right  to  offer  some  amendments  that 
they  might  wish  to  offer  if  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  does  not  answer  my 
question.  I  still  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

I  know  that  If  there  is  a  failure  of  the 
Williams-Smathers  substitute,  then  any 
amendments  can  be  offered  to  the  bill, 


and  there  are  no  limitations  on  time.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
wishes  to  limit  all  amendments  to  the 
substitute  but  does  not  wish  to  limit  time 
on  the  substitute.  This  puzzles  me.  How 
are  we  accelerating  anything  if  time  on 
the  substitute  is  not  limited? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  limitation  was  to 
apply  to  any  amendments  offered  to  the 
substitute,  and  that  after  the  araend- 
ments  were  completed,  there  would  be  a 
similar  time  limit  on  the  substitute  itself, 
with  a  half  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  have  that  package. 
That  makes  sense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
then,  in  the  event  that  the  substitute  was 
agreed  to,  that  would  be  all;  but  if  the 
substitute  was  not  agreed  to,  the  bill 
would  be  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  amend  the  request  to  provide 
that  there  then  be  4  hours  on  the  substi- 
tute, to  he  equally  divided,  half  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  half  to  be  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  hear  the  discussion.  It  has 
been  somewhat  difficult,  and  I  am  not 
critical,  but  with  movement  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  do  not  always  hear. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  23.  which  is  the 
Williams-Smathers  proposal  as  it  affects 
the  broad  spectrum  of  public  works  proj  - 
ects.  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  I  am 
present  during  the  time  the  matter  Is 
under  consideration,  we  will  not  permit 
his  rights  to  t>e  prejudiced  in  any  re- 
spect. We  will  maintain  a  parliamen- 
tary situation  in  which  he  can  offer  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  giving  that  assurance  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  even 
though  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  shall  see  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  an  opportunity  to  offer  it 
before  third  reading. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  • 
pore.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  whether  it  is  possible 
to  pemiit  me  to  have  a  half  hour  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  that  in 
mind  when  I  made  the  request  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that  it 
is  the  disposition  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  if  amendments  to  the  substi- 
tute are  adopted  which  are  relevant  to 
the  bill,  and  if  the  substitute  is  rejected, 
he  will  then  accept  the  amendments  to 
the  bill? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  the  Chair  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pro- 
pounded a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, as  modified,  and  as  further  modi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
as  further  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
as  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  com- 
munication services  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by  cor- 
porations, debate  on  any  amendment  (except 
one  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  which  shall  be  limited  to 
two  hours),  to  the  substitute  amendment 
(No.  662) ,  motion,  or  appe.il,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  rmd  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  a  Senator 
designated  by  him: 

Ordered  further,  That  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  shall  be  limited  to  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long] 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute,  and  I  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table.  I  will  write  it  out.  It  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  12.  after  the  word  "high- 
ways" and  before  the  parenthesis  mark,  add 
■■forest  road  and  trail  funds," 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  bring  it  up  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or 
others. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  would  be  included,  any- 
way. But  I  wish  to  be  sure,  and  I  hope  he 
will  accept  it,  because  someone  might  in- 
terpret the  measure  to  cut  the  forest  road 
and  trail  funds.  In  the  1969  budget  we 
have  suggested  only  $22  million  for  the 
entire  coimtry.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  into  the  Treasury  the  Federal  tim- 
ber receipts  which  amoimt  to  almost  $200 
million.  If  this  is  not  included  in  the 
Williams-Smathers  substitute,  by  inter- 
pretation— the  Senator  did  not  intend  to 
affect  this  section — we  might  be  defeat- 
ing our  own  purpose,  because  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  that  timber  out  with 
the  Government  sales.  It  is  estimated 
that  next  year  it  will  amount  to  $200 
million. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Dodd,  Clark, 
KucHEL.  Murphy,  Nelson,  Proxmire, 
Percy,  Randolph,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  's  so  ordered: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following; 
-Sec.   14,  iNDi'STRiAL   Development   Bonds 

"(a)  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  t.o  Interest  on  certain 
governmentiil  obligations  i  1.5  amended  by  re- 
letterlng  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"'(C)     INDUSTRLIL   DEVELOPMENT   BONDS. 

"'(1)     StiBSECTION     (a)(1)     NOT   TO    APPLY. — 

\ny  Industrial  development  bond  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  )  issued  after  August 
1,  1968,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1), 

•■•|2)  Industrial  development  bonds  de- 
fined.— 

••■(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subfeection,  the  term  •industrial  develop- 
ment bond"  means  an  obligation  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  Interest  on  which 
Is 

"  ■(!)  secured  in  whole  or  In  part  by  a  Hen. 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  Interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  or 

"•(II)  secured  In  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
Interest  In  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  In  respect  of  money  or 
prcjperty  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation 

which  is  or  will  be  vised,  under  a  lease,  sale 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"•(B)  ExcEP-noNS.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses If  It  Is  used— 

••'(1)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

•"(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar 

event;  .       .     „, 

"•(ill)  as  an  airport,  flight  training  facili- 
ties, dock,  wharf,  grain  storage  facility, 
parking  facility,  or  similar  transportation 
facility; 

■"(iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy,  gas.  water,  sewage  or  solid  waste 
disposal  services  or  air  or  ■s^'ater  pollution 
abatement  facilities;  or 

■"(V)  m  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  any  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)(1).' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  August  1.  1968." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  for  and 
against  it.  I  believe  they  would  be  agree- 
able that  we  further  limit  debate  on  this 
amendment  to  one-half  hour,  15  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  thought  we 
had  agreed  on  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  withdraw 
that  request,  Mr.  President. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
rtcognized.  How  much  time  docs  the 
Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
w-hich  stated  that  if  we  permit  the  un- 
checked issuance  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  our  action  would  have  to  be 
labeled  as  "irresponsible."  The  National 
Association  of  Counties  pointed  out  that 
the  use  of  these  bonds  "poses  a  disastrous 
threat  to  the  entire  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bond  market"  and  "the  question 
as  to  whether  this  crisis  should  be 
handled  by  the  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive route  should  not  be  allowed  to  avoid 
the  fact  that  corrective  action  must  be 
taken  now." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  surrounding  the  na- 
ture of  industrial  development  bonds: 
what  they  are,  what  they  do,  and  why 
they  are  used.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
matters  of  this  gravity,  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential  that   we   correct   the   record   so 
that  no  one  will  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  industrial  development  bonds  are 
somehow  a  boon  to  his  State;  that  they 
somehow  encourage  industry  to  locate 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  locate,  or 
encourage  industry  to  create  new  plants 
and  Jobs  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  created.  None  of  these  arguments 
is  true.  It  is  vital  that  the  fallacy  under- 
lying the  use  of  these  bonds  be  clearly 
understood— that    the    adverse    effects 
that  these  bonds  have  on  all  State  and 
local  governments,  large  and  small,  rural 
and  urban,  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Industrial  development  bonds  are  really 
debt  obligations  of  private  corporations. 
In  most  cases,  they  are  issued  entirely 
on  the  credit  of  the  private  corporation. 
That  credit  standing  of  the  issuing  com- 
munity is  not  the  slightest  bit  involved  in 
the  ability  of  the  corporation  to  secure  a 
lower  interest  rate  for  their  corporate 
bonds.  In  truth,  industrial  development 
bonds  are  nothing  but  a  device  or  gim- 
mick for   allowing   Industrial   corpora- 
tions to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  lower  in- 
terest rate  attributable  to  the  Federal  tax 
exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local 
government  obligations. 

The  perpetuation  and  growing  use  of 
this  device  places  our  small  towns,  our 
rural  communities,  and  our  underdevel- 
oped areas,  into  direct  competition  for 
funds  with  United  States  Steel,  Good- 
year, Firestone,  Litton  Industries,  and 
other  corporate  giants.  The  growing 
volume  of  corporate  tax  exempt  bonds 
floated  by  our  major  corporations  direct- 
ly threatens  the  ability  of  these  towns,  of 
these  counties,  and  of  all  our  States 
throughout  the  country  to  borrow  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  finance  their  needed  gov- 
ernmental facilities. 

The  tax  exemption  of  State  and  local 
government  bonds  was  originally  in- 
tended to  help  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments meet  these  needs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Federal  tax  exemption 


was  not  intended  to  permit  United  States 
Steel.  Annco  St^el.  and  other  major  col- 
orations to  uain  tax  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  other  taxpayers.  It  was  not 
intended  to  permit  such  private  corpora- 
tions to  drain  investment  funds  away 
from  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  other 
public  facilities.  In  short,  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  method  of  permitting  cor- 
porations to  finance  corporate  facilities 
on  a  tax-exempt  basis,  „    .    .v,  * 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  coiTJorate 
tax  exempt  bonds  have  had  on  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market,  one  may  properly 
question  why  State  and   local  govern- 
ments have  found  it  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize this  practice.  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple It  started  as  a  method  of  attracting 
industrv.  Other  States  adopted  the  prac- 
tice in  self-defense.  Today  more  than  40 
States  authorize  such  bonds.  As  a  con- 
sequence, in  today's  world  having  au- 
thority to  issue  industrial  development 
bonds'  does  not  help  to  attract  industry 
to  anv  particular  State.  Corporate  execu- 
tives "know  that  almost  anywhere  they 
desire  to  locate  in  the  country  they  can 
demand,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  aid  of 
a   local   government  in   obtaining   tax- 
exempt  financing.  The  question  today  is 
not  one  of  attracting  industry.  Instead,  it 
is  one  of  losing  industry  because  a  State 
docs  not  authorize  a  gimmick  available 
in   a   neighboring   State.   When   all   50 
States    have    authorized    this    practice 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  scintilla  of 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  one  State  over 
another  State.  But  even  then,  the  prac- 
tice will  not  be  stopped.  Not  using  the 
bonds  will  always  place  a  State  at  a  dis- 
advantage vis  a  vis  a  neighbor  who  does 
use  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  even 
though  responsible  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment leaders  recognize  that  the  use 
of  these  bonds  represents  a  self -perpetu- 
ating evil,  at  the  same  time,  those  lead- 
ers recognize  that  the  States  themselves 
cannot  deal  with  this  problem  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

It  has  also  been  incorrectly  suggested 
that  the  use  of  industrial  development 
bonds  is  somehow  responsible  for  creat- 
ing jobs  and  creating  new  industry  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

A  corporation  does  not  decide  to  ex- 
pand because  a  financing  gimmick  is 
available.  A  corporation  expands  be- 
cause there  is  a  market  for  its  products 
and  because  it  considers  expansion  feasi- 
ble. Only  then  does  the  question  of 
whether  to  use  a  financing  gimmick 
arise.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
support  the  proposition  that  these  cor- 
porations would  not  have  expanded,  that 
new  facilities  would  not  have  been  built 
and  that  new  jobs  would  not  have  been 
created  becau.se  our  major  corporations 
are  unable  to  save  a  point  and  a  half  in 
interest  on  their  borrowings  for  plant  ex- 
pansion. This  proposition  is  simply  un- 
true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  many 
corporate  executives  frankly  admit  that 
they  do  not  like  industrial  development 
financing.  They  consider  it  an  unethical 
practice.  However,  they  will  also  point 
out  that  as  long  as  this  practice  is  avail- 
able they  owe  it  to  their  shareholders  to 
use  it.  What  this  means  is  that  plants 
would  be  built  and  jobs  would  be  created 
irrespective  of  whether  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  financing  is  available  or 
not.  However,  it  also  means  that  we  will 
soon  see  most  corporate  bonds  issued  on 
a  tax-exempt  basis. 

This  is  not  theory;  it  is  fact.  A  fact 
that  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence. Over  $500  million  of  these  bonds 
were  issued  in  1966.  Over  $1.4  billion  new 
Issues  were  sold  in  1967.  At  the  end  of  last 
month  over  $2  billion  issues  were  being 
prepared  for  sale.  On  March  14  alone 
over  $200  million  of  these  bonds  were 
Issued. 

The  issue  is  clearly  not  one  of  new 
jobs.  If  it  were  I  do  not  think  we  would 
find  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  objecting  to 
the  continued  use  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  rural  versus  urban  areas,  or  imder- 
developed  communities  versus  highly  de- 
veloped or  industrialized  communities. 
If  such  were  the  case  we  would  not  find 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  go- 
ing on  record  as  declaring  that  Congress 
would  be  "Irresponsible"  if  it  permitted 
the  unchecked  continuation  of  these 
bonds.  Similarly,  I  feel  certain  that  if 
either  jobs  or  underdeveloped  areas  were 
retilly  at  issue  the  clear  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations — a  group 
representing  a  broad  cross-section  of 
State,  local  and  Federal  ofBclals — would 
not  be  demanding  action  to  end  this 
practice. 

What  is  at  issue  is  a  practice  which 
historically — when  it  was  used  by  only 
a  handful  of  States — may  have  had  some 
Influence  on  plant  locations.  Today  this 
practice  has  become  so  widespread  that 
It  has  little  influence  on  where  a  plant 
is  located  and  no  influence  on  whether 
plant  expansion  will  take  place  and  new 
jobs  will  be  created.  This  practice  has 
generated  a  self-perpetuatiixg  situation 
that  threatens  to  undermine  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  market  and  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  all  States,  both  rich  and  poor, 
both  industrialized  and  non-industrial- 
ized to  finance  their  local  governmental 
needs.  The  continuation  of  these  bonds 
is  a  gross  waste  of  both  Federal  and 
State  resources.  It  will  necessarily  lead 
to  higher  local  taxes  in  order  to  generate 
revenue  to  pay  the  higher  interest  costs 
on  State  and  local  government  bonds 
issued  for  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and 
other  governmental  pvuposes.  It  will  also 
lead  to  higher  Federal  taxes  to  replace 
the  Federal  revenue  lost. 

Yesterday's  vote  said  that  the  Con- 
gress, not  Treasury,  should  act.  Today  I 
propose  that  we  take  that  action.  Any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
true  factual  situation  dispassionately 
must  come  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  use 
of  these  bonds  represents  an  unwar- 
ranted distortion  of  the  tax-exempt  bor- 
rowing power  accorded  our  States  and 
local  governments.  Continuation  of 
these  bonds  will  not  help  needy  States. 


It  will  work  against  the  best  Interests  of 
all  States  and  all  local  governments.  To 
this  end  I  propose  that  the  present  bill 
be  amended  to  add  a  new  section  to  pro- 
vide that,  industrial  developments  bonds 
issued  after  August  1,  shall  be  taxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  corporate 
bonds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  very  able  argument.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  address  his 
attention  to  one  additional  untoward 
feature,  and  that  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  possibility  of  rich  taxpayers  having 
large  incomes  without  tax  liability. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. Today  the  exemption  does  not 
benefit  a  community ;  it  benefits  some  of 
our  largest  corporate  giants  and  taxpay- 
ers. They  are  using  this  exemption  to 
build  new  plants  which  are  operated  in 
competition  with  those  taxpayers  who  do 
not  have  the  advantage,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  receiving  a  tax  boon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  provision  af- 
ford individuals  with  the  financial  re- 
sources the  opportunity  to  invest  in  se- 
curities really  backed  by  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  country  and  yet  receive 
complete  tax  exemption  on  the  income 
derived  therefrom? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

When  one  realizes  the  fantastic 
Ecrowth — $1.3  billion  of  these  bonds  were 
sold  in  1967  and  S2  billion  were  being 
prepared — it  is  apparent  this  is  what  is 
happening. 

I  have  before  me  an  advertisement 
which  v.'as  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently.  The  headline  is  "Tax  Free 
Income:  5.50  Percent."  The  advertise- 
ment reads  in  part: 

We're  always  glad  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Investors  who  find  their  tax  bite  too  sharp 
for  comfort.  We  suggest  your  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of  Tax-Exempt  Municipal 
Bonds. 

We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  Tax-Exempt 
Revenue  Bonds  secured  by  a  major  Amer- 
ican corporation.  The  bonds  are  rated  Baa 
by  Moody,  and  have  a  5.70^c  coupon,  priced 
to  yield  approximately  5.50 '"c  tax-free  in- 
come. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Every  person  who  works 
and  draws  a  little  wage  on  PYiday  after- 
noon must  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes.  I 
hear  speeches  in  this  Chamber  about  the 
need  for  tax  reform,  and  about  the  need 
for  equity  in  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
Government.  Yet  Senators  rise  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  name  of  the  little 
people  they  support  a  measure  which 
makes  it  possible  for  many  people  with 
incomes  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  to 
pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  Is  no  Senator 
who  is  better  advised  of  the  situation 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  whose  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject is  second  to  none. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  a  little  more  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  measure  if  I  did  not  read  about  the 
giant  stadiums,  recreation  facilities, 
trade  shows,  fairs,  conventions,  travel 
and  similar  transportation  facilities, 
electric  energy,  gas,  water,  and  sewer 
facilities,  bonds  for  all  of  which  are  is- 
sued on  a  tax-exempt  basis  as  far  as 
Federal  funds  are  concerned. 

What  is  being  stricken  from  the  bill  Is 
not  what  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure say.  There  is  being  stricken  a  chance 
for  small  States  and  small  communities, 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds.  These  revenue  bonds  do  aid  the 
municipality  and  the  city  and  they  sell 
at  a  lower  interest  rate  than  if  they  were 
taxable  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  the  Intelligent  communities 
then.  In  building  these  structures,  are 
able  to  secure  an  economic  advantage. 
They  gain  a  httle  bit  perhaps,  in  that 
they  are  public  bonds,  by  being  able  to 
borrow  at  two  or  three  points  cheaper 
than  If  the  bonds  were  taxable. 

Nobody  Is  giving  anything  away  to  the 
giant  corporation,  any  more  than  any- 
thing Is  given  to  the  Washington  Red- 
skins If  you  build  a  stadium.  That  is  a 
nice,  private  little  organization  that 
makes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully challenge  the  Senator's  statement. 
The  practice  does  give  tax  exemption 
for  the  benefit  of  many  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  give  tax 
exemptions  to  the  kind  of  bonds  we  are 
talking  about  here,  and  that  would  be 
denied  also  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing 
the  matter  with  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

These  are  exemptions  on  local  bonds 
issued  by  governmental  bodies.  This  tax 
exemption  flows  to  them  and  gives  them 
the  lower  rate  of  Interest  and,  therefore, 
they  can  rent  to  American  Airlines  a  lit- 
tle bit  cheaper  than  if  they  had  to  pay 
the  tax  on  it.  They  can  bargain  with  a 
small  manufacturer  to  come  In  on  the 
basis  that  they  will  build  a  plant  and 
charge  them  an  economic  rent  based  on 
their  cost.  This  does  help  to  get  industry 
•into  the  Senator's  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  would  help  to  get  other  indus- 
tries Into  other  States  which  are  having 
a  hard  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  There  may  have  been  a 
time  when  a  few  States  Indulging  in  this 
practice  had  an  advantage,  but  now  that 
the  practice  has  spread  to  42  States  and 
Is  Indulged  In  by  corporations  as  large  as 
United  States  Steel,  there  is  no  longer  an 
advantage.  It  Is  now  a  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  we  would  have 
had  no  chance  in  Oklahoma.  He  would 
have  had  no  chance  in  Termessee,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  his  counties,  at  least, 
ever  to  attract  an  Industry  unless  he  had 
this  revenue  bond  law  in  practice  to  have 


the  bonds  offered  at  a  lower  rate  of  In- 
terest than  they  otherwise  would  be.  All 
States,  even  small  States  like  Tennessee 
and  Oklahoma,  do  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  offer  which  we  have  not 
had  before.  The  insurance  companies  in 
Connecticut  are  never  interested  in 
building  factories  or  plants  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  not  interested  in  building  hous- 
ing out  there.  They  are  not  interested  In 
doing  anything  like  that.  Even  the  new 
types  of  housing  that  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  by  private  investment  for  low- 
income  housing  cannot  be  financed  un- 
der this  bill  unless  it  is  publicly  op- 
erated—I repeat,  publicly  operated.  This 
drives  the  housing  program  into  public 
housing  when  all  the  sociologists  I  know 
of  are  trying  to  put  it  in  the  field  of  pri- 
vate housing.  But  we  cannot  possibly  do 
it  because  the  bill  will  prevent  it. 

The  bill  proposes  to  build  a  hangar  on 
a  fine  airport  to  lea.se  to  Delta  Airlines, 
say;  but  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Sell  a 
piece  of  that  airport  to  a  factoi-y  that 
wants  housing,  to  overhaul  its  plant  and 
create  employment?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  when  we  have  a  municipal  facility 
that  is  of  service  to  all  the  people,  such 
as  an  airport?  We  cannot  build  a  plant 
for  them,  or  design  it  for  them,  because 
the  municipality  owns  the  land.  They 
must  issue  the  bonds,  which  are  federally 
tax  exempt,  but  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
empt American  Airlines,  Braniff,  or  any 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  a  fine  airport 
to  permit  here  the  issuing  of  revenue 
bonds  for  the  building  of  an  air  terminal. 
This  includes  only  the  airport. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  asked  two 
very  good  questions  that  deserve  an  an- 
swer. With  respect  to  the  advantage  that 
his  State  or  mine,  or  any  other,  might 
have  had,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  past, 
because  now  42  States  are  practicing  this 
tax  gimmick,  and  if  it  remains  the  law  I 
daresay  that  50  States  will  soon  be  so 
doing.  So  we  are  all,  then,  even.  It  pro- 
vides no  advantage.  It  is  available  to  all. 

Now,  second,  the  Senator  asked 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point?  Will  the  Senator  let  me  respond  to 
his  first  answer?  I  am  very  short  of  time 
for  this  colloquy.  Or  would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  RibicoffI  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see? . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  asks  what  I 
would  do  about  Delta  Airlines  wanting  to 
build  a  hangar,  or  American  Airlines 
wanting  to  build  an  office  building.  I 
would  let  Delta  and  American  build  the 
hangar  and  the  office  building.  I  would 
not  transfer  to  them  the  tax  exemption 
that  we  provide  to  the  counties  and  the 
towns  which  need  that  avenue  of  revenue 
in  order  to  be  able  to  build  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  facilities.  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  setting  up  the  big 
private  corporation  with  a  tax  exemption 
for  Its  facilities,  in  competition  with  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  community 
needs  In  our  counties  and  States. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time  now— [laughter]— the  Senator 
weU  knows  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  split 
up  an  airport  and  let  a  skyscraper  be 

built 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (continuing).  To  be 
built  on  the  airport  or  take  half  of  an 
air  terminal  building  or  an  aircargo 
building.  That  is  only  one  of  the  many 
examples.  But  when  we  are  worrying 
about  tax  exemptions,  the  bonds  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  and  the  bonds  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  talking 
about  for  privately  built,  magnificent 
structures  are  generally  built  by  those 
nice,  beneficial  trusts  which  enjoy  com- 
plete tax  exemption. 

Now  I  shall  be  a  little  bit  more  serious 
about     considering     any     possible     tax 
favoritism    to  municipalities  when   the 
Finance  Ccmmittee  gets  around  to  clos- 
ing some  of  these  griat  loopholes  in  the 
largest  and  ric^iest  families  in  this  Na- 
tion which  ar>-  buying  up  the  bonds  of 
United  States  Steel  for  their  plants,  be- 
cause that  is  Ux  exempt,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows.  Small  States  are  not  asking 
for  special  privilege.  We  are  asking  for 
equality.  We  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  building   up   sihettos   in   the   North 
continuously,    which     the    good    Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  said  would 
cost  a  trillion  dollars  to  correct,  and  not 
have  a  chance  to  stop  decentralization, 
to  some  extent,  by  offering  an  opportu- 
nity for  industry  to  diversify  into  some 
of  the  smaller  communities.  We  will  be 
on  an  equal  status  if  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  finance  development  by  people 
voting  the  tax  and  the  bonds  on  them- 
selves. We  will  take  our  chance  with  the 
quality  of  our  labor  any  time,  any  place, 
anywhere,  to  meet  you  In  Connecticut,  to 
meet  you  in  New  York,  to  meet  you  in 
California  on  these  things.  But  we  do  ex- 
pect an  equal  opportunity.  You  are  trying 
to  give  a  death  sentence  to  this  without 
even  having  a  trial.  We  have  not  had  It 
before  the  committee.  The  bill  has  been 
around  all  year.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  yet  to  support  the  Treasury 
which  by  its  own  admission  said  that  It 
did  not  know  what  it  was  talking  about 
when  it  Issued  the  regulations  in  the  first 
place.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  Tuesday  during  debate  here, 
the  amendment  to  continue  the  tax-ex- 
empt method  of  industrial  bond  financ- 
ing is  an  issue  here  as  It  was  In  the  Pin- 
nance  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  where  we  previously  considered 
the  matter.  Is  not  just  a  question  of 
whether  tax  exempt  bonds  for  these  pur- 
poses are  good  or  bad,  although  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  they  have  definitely 
made  their  contribution  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  economy  of  States  such  as 
Oklahoma.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out 


today,  and  earlier  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  also  involved  is  whether  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  alone  should  be  allowed 
to  change  what  has  been  a  long-standing 
rule  without  action  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  feel  that  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  practice  of  allowing  tax  exemp- 
tions on  interest  r-jccived  on  industrial 
bonds  in  certein  cases  should  come  only 
after  due  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees — the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance- 
after  formal  hearings  and  deliberate 
action  by  Congress. 

I  cannot  say  whether  financing  by 
industrial  tax-free  bonds  has  been 
abused,  as  has  been  .said,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  can  say  exactly  the 
kind  of  cases  in  which  that  lias  been 
so,  or  how  the  law  should  be  changed. 
Furthermore,  if  this  widely  used 
method  of  industrial  development  fi- 
nancing, particularly  in  raeas  where  .so 
many  poor  people  live,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, it  ought  only  to  be  abandoned 
after  the  appropriole  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine into  alternatives,  such  as  the  one  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  tax  incentives  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  employment  of  poor 
people  by  private  industries,  and  tax  in- 
centives for  the  location  and  expansion 
of  job-creating  industries  where  poor 
people  are  located. 

If  that  i.s  to  be  done,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  more  orderly  way,  through 
ntarings  held  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  consider  the  present  practice 
and  any  abuses  which  have  occurred,  to 
consider  alternatives,  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  good  uses  to 
which  the  present  law  has  been  put.  I 
hope  the  pending  amendment  to  alter 
the  committee  position,  which  would 
prohibit  removal  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  these  bonds  without  legislative 
approval,  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  it  today  and  I 
think  that  sometimes,  in  the  emotional 
state  into  which  we  sometimes  move 
when  looking  after  the  individual  inter- 
ests of  our  States,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
overall  national  picture. 

The  use  of  'municipal  industrial 
financing"  and  "tax-free  corporate  fi- 
nancing" has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  We  are  told  that  their  use  has 
increased  "a  hundredfold  since  the  early 
1950's,  when  the  annual  totals  of  these 
offerings  rarely  exceeded  $10  million,  to 
an  estimated  $1  billion  in  1967." 

Furthermore,  some  persons  predict 
that  the  total  annual  volume  may  reach 
several  billion  dollars  in  the  next  few 

years.  ^     ^    ^ 

The  growing  use  of  tax-free  bonds  to 
finance  the  construction  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities for  occupancy  by  private  corpora- 
tions is  further  evidenced  by  comparing 
the  percentage  of  municipal  industrial 
bonds  with  the  total  legitimate  local  pub- 
lic purpose  tax-exempt  bonds. 

In  1963,  for  example,  municipal  in- 
dustrial bonds  amoimted  to  1  percent  of 
total  local  and  State  government  tax- 
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exempt  financing;  by  1966,  the  percent- 
age of  these  issues  had  risen  to  5  percent; 
and  in  a  1-month  period  in  late  1967. 
these  issues  reached  an  alarming  13  per- 
cent. 

As  has  been  stated  here,  whereas  it  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  only  a  few  States 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  now  spreading  to 
nearly  all  of  the  50  States,  so  that  any 
advantage  at  the  outset  is  now  no  longer 
an  advantage.  All  that  will  happen  even- 
tually is  that  all  of  this  type  of  financing 
will  be  on  a  tax-free  basis.  Everybody  will 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  all  its 
gas  and  oil  resources,  would  need  such 
tax  gimmicks  to  attract  people  to  build 
airports  there.  I  have  been  at  the  mag- 
nificent airports  in  Oklahoma.  I  have 
traveled  in  that  State.  I  do  not  think  for 
a  minute  that  Oklahoma  will  suffer  in 
the  slightest  by  any  change  hopefully 
made  here  today. 

Government  officials — State,  county, 
and  city — State  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  bankers,  and  concerned  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  California  have 
without' exception  expressed  to  me  their 
opposition  to  what  they  properly  regard 
as  a  tax  abuse.  Why  is  there  such  strong 
opposition,  'Mr.  President,  to  the  use  of 
these  tax-exempt  municipal  industrial 
bonds? 

Tax-free  municipal  industrial  bonds 
are  costing  the  people  of  California  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  interest  on  the  legiti- 
mate truly  public  purpose  bonds,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  water,  and  sewer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  of  California  and  its 
subdivisions  last  year  Issued  $3.3  billion 
In  bonds  with  an  average  life  of  15  or  20 
years  to  finance  legitimate  governmental 
functions.  Financial  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  the  interest  rate  on  these 
bonds  was  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  if  these  legitimate  govern- 
mental issues  had  not  had  to  compete  for 
buyers  in  the  same  market  as  tax-exempt 
Industrial  bonds.  Thus,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  mere  existence  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds  on  the  market 
last  year  cost  the  taxpayer  of  California 
between  S124  million  and  S248  million  in 
extra  taxes  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
legitimate  municipal  bonds,  such  as  for 
water,  sewage,  schools,  were  competitive 
at  the  marketplace. 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  amount  of 
additional  interest  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  of  California  will  have 
to  pay  over  the  average  life  of  the  legiti- 
mate bonds  that  were  issued  in  1967. 

These  bonds,  which  were  developed  in 
1936  as  a  means  to  attract  industry  to 
rural  areas  of  low  income,  have  spread 
so  that  the  number  of  states  authorizing 
their  issuance  has  increased  from  thir- 
teen in  1960  to  35  in  1966,  and  is  now 
40. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  whatever  reason 
existed  initially  for  allowing  municipal 
industrial  bonds  a  tax-exempt  status  no 
longer  exists,  for  as  one  can  see,  if  the 
trend  continues,  nearly  all  the  states  will 
be  authorizing  the  use  of  these  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

Therefore,  when  the  reason  for  the 
"tax-exempt  status"  no  longer  exists  and 
when  the  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal 


bond.s  threatens  to  impair  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  legitimate  public  pur- 
pose municipal  bonds,  the  exemption 
should  be  eliminated. 

I  am  plea.'ied  to  be  a  cosponsor  with 
my  distiatruished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  correct  a  tax  abuse  and 
.save  the  American  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated S50  million.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recor-d  a  news  release 
from  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  dated  Februai-y  1,  1968.  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  8.  1968.  entitled  "No  Business 
for  Cities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProin  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Feb.  1,  19681 

State    Chamber    Reaffirms    Opposition    to 
Tax  Exempt  Industrial  Bonds 

The  California  .State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce today  (Thursday)  reaffirmed  its  oppo- 
sition to  tax  exempt  industrial  bonds  used 
to  finance  factories  for  companies  and  com- 
mended the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  de- 
cision to  support  pending  legislation  oppos- 
ing such  bond  use. 

The  Chamber  also  was  critical  of  the  so- 
called  municipal  arbitrage  bonds  whereby 
state  and  local  governments  can  profit  by 
selling  such  bonds  then  reinvesting  the  pro- 
ceeds in  federal  bonds  and  other  securities 
with  higher  Interest  yields. 

"Abuses  of  the  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds  and  the  continuing  widespread  use 
of  them  in  41  states  not  only  deprives  the 
federal  government  tax  revenues  but  can 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  legitimate  tax 
exempt  bond  market,"  said  Ernest  J.  Ijoeb- 
becke.  Chamber  vice  president  and  chairman 
of  its  Statewide  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  1951  when  ap- 
proximately $7  million  in  tax  exempt  in- 
dustrial bonds  were  sold,  sales  have  sky- 
rocketed to  $1,319,597,000  in  1967,  and  is 
still  growing. 

"Whatever  Justification  may  have  existed 
in  the  early  1950"s  for  use  of  such  bonds  In 
economlcaliy  depressed  areas  does  not  apply 
today,"  Loebbecke  said.  'The  competitive  ad- 
vantages have  been  largely  nullified  by  the 
widespread  resort  to  such  industry  induce- 
ment practices.  If  their  use  continues  to 
multiply  it  could  create  a  costly  competitive 
situation  among  states  and  communities  vic- 
ing to  see  which  could  offer  the  largest  in- 
ducements. In  the  long  run  all  could  be 
hurt,"  Loebbecke  declared. 

The  Chamber's  position  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  California  legislative  delega- 
tion, to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.* 
Fowler,  and  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  heads  a 
bi-partisan  group  seeking  to  remove  the  tax 
exempt  privileges  for  municipal  bonds  used 
to  finance  private  industrial  construction. 

[Prom    the   New    York    (N.Y.)    Wall    Street 

Journal,  Mar.  8,  1968) 

No  Business  for  Cities 

Since  Congress  seems  reluctant  to  end  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  the  Treasury  intends  to  try  to  achieve 
the  same  end  through  administrative  action. 
In  the  circumstances,  that  may  be  a  good 
idea. 

For  a  long  time  communities  have  been 
trying  to  attract  new  industry  by  offering 
various  financial  Incentives,  and  in  recent 
years  an  increasingly  p)opular  device  has  been 
the  Industrial-revenue  bond.  Municipalities 


sold  more  than  $1  billion  of  such  securities 
last  year,  up  from  only  $70  million  in  1960. 

Money  raised  with  the  securities  is  lised  to 
build  factories  for  incoming  companies,  whose 
rental  payments  then  go  to  pay  of!'  the  bonds. 
The  companies  like  the  idea  because  the 
cities  can  raise  the  construction  funds  more 
cheaply  than  the  firms  could  if  they  had  to 
market  their  own  securities. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  lower  financing 
costs,  of  course,  is  that  income  from  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  exempt  from  Federal  tax:  the 
securities  thus  are  especially  attractive  to 
well-to-do  investors.  The  Treasury  is  not 
alane  in  questioning  whether  this  setup  is 
desirable. 

AFTr-CIO  officials  charge  that  the  system 
Is  a  "vicious"  way  of  moving  jobs  from  one 
place  to  another.  Many  municipal-securities 
firms  are  fearful  that  the  swift  expansion  of 
industrial-revenue  financing  will  make  It 
more  difficult  for  communities  to  find  takers 
for  bonds  used  to  build  schools,  roads  and 
other  more  traditional  facilities.  Criticism  of 
the  factory-building  schemes,  in  fact,  conld 
eventually  lead  to  elimination  of  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  for  all  municipal  securities. 

The  best  way  out  would  be  for  the  cities 
themselves  to  refrain;  surely  none  of  them 
wants  to  destroy  the  market  for  their  con- 
ventional securities.  Aside  from  that,  indus- 
trial real  estate  is  a  field  in  which  few  mu- 
nicipalities can  claim  expertise,  and  the 
losses  In  future  years  could  be  considerable. 
Companies  attracted  only,  or  even  mainly,  by 
low  rental  costs  aren't  always  the  soundest 
providers  of  long-term  Jobs,  since  some  may 
be  only  too  eager  to  move  on  if  another  com- 
munity makes  a  better  offer. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Treasury  objects 
chiefly  to  the  loss  of  Federal  revenue.  Its 
officials  argue,  and  we  think  persuasively,  that 
the  revenue  bonds — now  authorized  In  41 
states — are  In  reality  obligations  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  Involved  because  their  rentals  pay 
off  the  securities.  The  Treasury  has  been 
ptishing  for  Congressional  action,  but  the 
lawmakers  so  far  have  been  unwilling  to 
offend  local  officials  enamored  of  the  practice. 

For  the  good  of  everyone  concerned,  the 
practice  should  be  eliminated.  If  the  cities 
or  Congressmen  don't  see  It  that  way  soon, 
the  Treasury  is  both  right  and  reasonable  to 
move  on  its  own. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen], 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming, since  1930,  has  not  gained  in 
population;  it  has  lost  in  population. 
The  sale  of  industrial  tax-exempt  bonds 
is  before  our  people.  They  are  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  for  industrial  bonds.  If  they  are 
able  to  have  this  tax-exempt  status  con- 
tinued, they  will  be  able  better  to  sell 
the  bonds  and  they  will  be  able  to  hold 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  leav- 
ing Wyoming,  along  with  other  rural- 
oriented  States,  and  thereby  stop  adding 
to  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  of  small  municipalities  and 
counties  that  are  faced  with  failure  to 
hold  people.  It  comes  about  because  we 
do  not  have  much  business  going  on 
there.  There  are  not  enough  jobs  to  em- 
ploy all  of  our  young  workers.  We  have 
many  natural  resources  in  Wyoming,  and 
we  propose  to  develop  them.  New  busi- 
nesses made  possible  through  the  sale  of 
this  type  of  bond  will  create  jobs;  work- 
ers now  leaving  Wyoming  will  be  able 
to  find  work  in  the  State. 
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It  has  been  estimated  by  the  invest- 
ment bankers  of  America  that  the  total 
impact,  cost-wise,  which  the  tax-exempt 
.status  on  industrial  development  bonds 
has  had  on  the  municii^al  bond  market 
generally  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  perhaps  between  one-fourth  and 
one-half  percent.  But  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  about  how  we  pay  these  bonds 
off.  Do  we  pay  them  off  with  a  tax  on 
real  estate  or  on  .lobs?  The  only  way  they 
can  be  paid  off  is  by  putting  people  to 
work,  by  creating,'  payrolls,  by  creating 
job.s.  This  is  iireci.sely  why  the  State  of 
Wyoming  is  deeply  concerned. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  county 
which  is  97-pei'cent  federally  owned.  The 
only  wav  v>'e  can  pay  taxes  is  by  puttina 
our  people  to  work.  If  these  bonds  become 
taxable  and  we  do  not  sell  them,  and  the 
new  plants  are  i;ol  built,  we  will  continue 
to  add  to  the  i)robUms  of  the  cities  by 
being  unable  ;o  L;enerate  the  type  of  in- 
du-slries  in  Wyoming  tiiat  arc  essential 
10  hold  OLir  young  people  theie. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  tho 
distingui.>hod  Senator  from  Connecticut 
vill  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wh;) 
vields  time? 

>,Ir.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  :nucn  lirne  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Coiinectictit  has  11  minutes 
.tnd  the  Scnatjr  Horn  Oklahoma  lias  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
Brooke  1. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
:n  principle  with  the  amendment  pro- 
.)osed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
:;ccticut  i  Mr.  Ribicoff]  .  However.  I  ques- 
tion the  cutoff  date  proposed  in  his 
.imendment. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  industrial 
development  bonds  have  in  some  cases 
adversely  affected  municipal  bonding  ef- 
iorts.  These  bonds  have  provided  a  glut 
..n  the  bond  market:  they  have  resulted 
in  higher  int-erest  rates  for  municipalities 
v-hich  borrow  money  for  public  purposes. 
They  have  generally  complicated  and 
tiiade  more  difficult  the  problems  of 
municipal  finance. 

I  believe  the  long-term  economic  argu- 
:uents  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the  principle 
tncorporated  in  this  amendment.  With 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Union  now 
permitting  such  practices,  the  competi- 
tive advantages  that  some  States  pre- 
•>iously  enjoyed  have  now  been  dissipated. 
In  general  the  impact  of  such  bonds  on 
iilant  location  and  expansion  seems  to 
me  to  be  declining.  And  there  are  serious 
arguments  against  the  use  of  the  tax- 
•  xempt  privileges  of  public  institutions 
to  further  the  expansion  of  private  in- 
dustrial complexes. 

But  both  the  previous  Treasury  De- 
;)artment  ruling  and  the  proposed 
amendment  would  place  an  arbitrary 
and  I  believe,  unreasonable  cutoff  date 
on  industrial  development  bonding. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  60  or  90  days  is  more  than  enough 
:or  the  companies  and  communities  con- 
cerned to  develop  plans  and  issue  bonds. 
I  cannot  agree.  The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  does 
not  agree;  nor  does  the  Massachusetts 
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Department  of  Commerce  or  the  State 
AFL-CIO.  Several  more  months  of 
planning  will  be  required  before  these 
programs  can  be  put  in  final  form  and 
realistic  cost  estimates  obtained.  Suffi- 
cient time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
parties  involved  to  negotiate  their  agree- 
ments and  determine  their  costs. 

Massachusetts  refrained  from  the  is- 
suance of  industrial  development  bonds 
for  many  years,  and  suffered  serious  eco- 
nomic injury  because  of  this  fact.  Be- 
latedly the  State  approved  the  practice, 
but  we  have  only  recently  begun  to  make 
use  of  this  device. 

There  are  at  least  10  major  projects 
involving  such  bonds  which  are  now  un- 
derway or  are  being  discussed  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  sure  there 
are  moi'e  in  other  States  as  well.  The 
u.roposed  projects  will  result  in  millions 
of  dollars  of  investment  for  the  State: 
they  will  provide  thousands  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

As  a  matter  of  .simple  justice,  I  feel 
the  ijresent  plans  lor  a  number  of  bond 
issues  of  this  character  .should  be  allowed 
time  to  mature.  They  .should  not  be  dis- 
rupted by  hasty  action  by  Congress,  any 
more  than  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Seiw- 
ice.  Indeed,  wliile  I  would  support  an 
amendment  to  terminate  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  such  bonds  in  early  oi  mid- 
1969,  I  think  the  entire  matter  mieht 
better  be  handled  through  tlie  normal 
proces.ses  of  committee  study  and  full 
debate.  Neitlier  of  those  proces.ses  have 
been  followed  in  the  ijresent  in.stance. 

In  summary,  I  am  certainly  in  favor 
of  an  orderly  transition  away  from  in- 
dustrial development  bonding  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliis  amendment  with  its  Autiu-st 
1  cutoff  date  offers  such  a  transition. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  ask  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  be  amenable  to  a  change  in  the 
cutoff  date  as  set  forth  in  his  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
assurance  of  the  change  of  enough  votes, 
I  might.  Can  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts speak  for  any  other  Senators 
but  himself? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  can  as- 
sure me  that  there  would  be  enough  votes 
to  carry  the  day.  maybe  we  can  do  some- 
thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  there  are 
other  Senators  who  feel  the  same  way, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
consider  amending  his  amendment  on 
the  merits  and  justice  of  the  i.ssue  alone. 
The  date  .set  forth  in  the  amendment  is 
August  1.  That  leaves  precious  little  time 
for  States  to  make  the  transition  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  have  in  mind  as  a 
fairer  cutoff  date? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  suggest  most 
respectfully  that  a  cutoff  date  of  Janu- 


ary 1,  1969,  would  be  fair.  I  said  in  my 
statement  the  middle  of  1969.  but  the 
end  of  the  year  1968  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  time  to 
terminate  such  transactions. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cutoff  date  as  of  January  1. 

1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr    BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  stress,  to  begin  with,  the 
wav  in  whicli  industiial  revenue  bonds 
have  .snowballed.  I  think  lew  of  us  realize 
liow  rapidly  they  have  pushed  ahtad  and 
how  much  they  are  displacing  the  leaular 
municipal  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  sup|)urt  v,'hjleheart- 
edly  the  amendment  offered  IjV  the  dis- 
tiuL'Uished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
!  Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  which  would  terminate 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  rev- 
enue Ijonds.  The  method  of  industrial 
levenue  bond  fmancinu  was  initiated 
manv  vears  ago  m  the  State  of  Mi.s.sis- 
sinpi.  At  that  time,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  method  of  self-help  financing,  whereby 
small  communities  could  spur  their  rale 
of  economic  growth  by  attracting  indus- 
try. 

However,  what  was  started  out  as  a 
laudable    objective    has   turned   into    a 
multimillion-dollar  special   interest  tax 
subsidy.  The  growth  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  has  been  truly  amazin:.  In  19,il. 
lor  example,  only  S7  million  in  industrial 
revenue  bonds  were  i.ssued.  By  1961.  the 
fiu-ure  had  i;rown  tenfold  to  over  .%70  mil- 
Uon.  Last  year  the  number  uf  revenue 
bonds  i.ssucs  reached  the  aigan  ic  total  of 
SI  '3    billion.    The    investment    bankers 
estimate  that  this  year.  1968.  liie  total 
miiiht  go  as  high  as  S2.5  billion.  More- 
over, the  projections,  assuming  that  in- 
dustrial  revenue   bonds   grow   at   their 
.same  rate,  indicate  that  by  1970  revenue 
bond  issues  may  reach  S8  or  S9  billion  a 
year.  In  terms  of  outstanding'  issues,  rev- 
iiuie  bonds  could   reach   well  over   .-20 
billion  bv  the  end  of  tlie  1970's 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sc  n- 
ator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  the  .same  time  that  we 
are  obtaining  this  much  tax-exempt  in- 
come, we  are  proposint:  to  add  it  to  a  bill 
increa.sing  eveiy  workingman's  tax  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point,  because  this  is  a  tax-in- 
crease bill.  .,, 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  speak  on  my 

time. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
contending  that  this  is  Federal  money,  i.s 
he''  This  is  to  avoid  spending  Federal 
moncv  to  build  public  housing,  to  build 
public  facilities.  This  is  all  private  m- 
vestmcnt  in  municipal  securities.  In  this 
wav  it  does  not  add  to,  but  rather  de- 
tracts from,  th^  need  for  Federal  spend- 
ing. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  Federal  money,  and  I  shall  make  that 
clear  in  a  minute,  because  it  exempts  the 
interest  that  is  paid  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion. Of  course  It  is  Federal  money. 

Last  December  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  financ- 
ing problems  of  our  cities.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  which  was  n>- 
vealed  In  the  course  of  these  hearings  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  The  huge  size  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  financing  has  played  havoc 
with  the  municipal  bond  market.  A  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association  estimated  that  the  sud- 
den and  spectacular  increase  in  indus- 
trial revenue  bond  finance  held  forced  up 
municipal  bond  rates  for  public  issues 
approximately  one- fourth  of  a  percent- 
age point. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one-fourth  of  a 
percentage  point  may  seem  small.  How- 
ever, in  terms  of  the  $12  billion  of  ordi- 
nary municipal  bonds  outstanding,  the 
effect  of  a  quarter-percent  increase  is  to 
raise  the  cost  of  borrowing  by  municipal- 
ities by -$200  million.  Tliis.  I  might  add,  is 
the  ciflmate  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  which  is  most  familiar  with 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  shocking 
figure.  Industrial  revenue  bond  subsidies 
are  costing  our  cities  $200  million  a  .voar 
In  higher  borrowing  costs.  At  a  time  when 
our  cities  are  extremely  hard  pressed  for 
revenue,  it  is  unthinkable  that  Congress 
would  want  to  continue  this  flagrant 
subsidy  which  is  costing  our  cities  S200 
million  a  year.  Because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  may  not  be  able  to  appro- 
priate all  of  the  funds  we  would  like  to 
see  appropriated  to  solve  our  urban  prob- 
lems. But,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  at  least  we  can 
eliminate  this  gigantic  $200  million  tax 
upon  our  cities  which  disappears  into  the 
coffers  of  large,  wealthy  corporations. 

Unless  we  act,  the  situation  will  get 
much  worse  and  not  better.  The  total 
volume  of  municipal  bonds  of  all  types 
are  expected  to  double  by  1975.  Moreover, 
the  increase  in  revenue  bonds  will  grow 
at  an  even  faster  rate.  Unless  we  act  to 
end  this  imconscionable  subsidy,  it  will 
soon  be  costing  our  cities  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  higher  interest  charges. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  no  Member  of 
Congress  wants  to  tax  our  cities  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  benefit  o;  large,  wealthy 
corporations  and  wealthy  investors  who 
buy  these  bonds.  But,  unless  we  approve 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  this 
is  exactly  what  we  will  do.  A  vote  against 
the  amendment  is  a  vote  to  tax  our  cities 
by  $1  billion  in  order  to  help  wealthy 
corporations  and  investors. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like^  to 
make  this  point:  Not  only  does  the  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  tax  loophole  cost 
our  cities  $200  million  a  year,  it  also  costs 
the  Federal  Government  money.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
average  tax  bracket  of  investors  in  tax- 
exempt  municipal  securities  is  42  per- 
cent. This  means  that  for  every  dollar  of 
interest  paid  on  tax-exempt  bonds  the 
Treasury  loses  42  cents.  The  present 
outstanding  volume  of  revenue  bonds  is 
nearly  $3  billion.  If  these  bonds  were 
Issued  as  ordinary  corporate  securities 


rather  than  tax-exempt  municipals,  the 
interest  would  average  approximately  6'b 
percent  or  nearly  $200  mUlion  a  year.  The 
income  accruing  to  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment would,  therefore,  come  to  42  per- 
cent of  $200  million  or  approximately  $80 
million  a  year.  The  entire  $80  million  is 
lost  to  the  Treasury  because  of  the  in- 
dustry revenue  bond  tax  gimmick.  Eighty 
million  dollars  of  the  hard-earned  money 
of  our  taxpayers  are  disappearing  Into 
the  pockets  of  wealthy  investors.  Every 
taxpayer  in  the  country  is  supporting 
this  dubious  tax  bonanza  to  the  tune  of 
$80  million  a  yi-ar. 

Once  again,  the  problem  will  get  worse 
and  not  bettor  unless  we  act.  If  revenue 
bonds  grow  at  their  present  rate,  by  1970 
the  total  volume  of  outstanding  issues 
will  reach  S20  billion  or  roucrhly  six  times 
the  piesent  outstanding  volume.  This 
means  the  tax  loss  to  the  Ti-easury  will 
increase  six  times,  and  will  reach  the 
■.iigantic  sum  of  $480  million.  I  wonder 
how  we  in  ConsrrevSs  could  consciously 
vote  to  retain  a  special  tax  gimmick 
which  diverts  $480  million  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  to  the  pockets 
of  the  wealthy  investors. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  at  the  heart  of  the 
amendment  is  t!ie  statement  that  this  is 
needed  to  develop  some  areas  of  States 
that  need  industrial  development.  One 
of  the  outstanding  experts  in  this  matter 
IS  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  He  has  received  awards  for 
doing  the  best  job  of  any  Governor  in 
the  coimtrj'  in  industrial  development, 
when  he  was  Governor,  so  recently,  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  HoLLiNGsl  is  strongly  supporting 
the  measure  to  do  away  with  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  Senator  Hollinos  also  was  a  most 
distinguished  Govemor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and.  as  Governor,  he  or- 
£;anized  and  implemented  one  of  the 
most  effective  State  economic  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  countiT-  During 
the  period  of  1959  to  1963,  when  he  was 
Governor,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
was  able  to  obtain  $1  billion  in  private 
investment  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
100,000  jobs.  All  of  this  was  done  without 
the  industrial  revenue  bond  gimmick. 
Also,  Hon.  Luther  Hodges,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  played  a  most  importa^it 
role  in  revitalizing  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina.  More  economic  growth  was 
started  in  North  Carolina  imder  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Hodges  than  in 
its  previous  history.  Until  recently. 
North  Carolina  did  not  have  to  depend 
upon  industrial  revenue  bond  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  possible,  Mr. 
President,  for  States  and  municipalities 
to  b.ave  a  vigorous  and  effective  economic 
development  program  without  the  crutch 
of   industrial    revenue   bond   financing. 


The  Congress,  therefore,  cannot  use  this 
argument  for  an  exciise  for  continuing 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds.  It  is  simply  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  eco- 
nomic, social,  moral,  or  political  justi- 
fication for  continuing  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  revenue  bonds.  It 
is  a  flagrant  loophole.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scionable subsidy.  It  do<'s  not  help  those 
for  whom  it  was  originally  intended  to 
help.  It  benefits  the  rich  and  taxes  the 
poor.  I  horx"  the  Congress  will  vote  to- 
day to  eliminate  this  unjustifiable 
subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  letter  tiom  Prof 
Lester  Chandler  of  Princeton  oiiposini; 
this  industrial  revenue  b.Mid  looihole  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  object! m  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcorp, 
as  follows: 

A  T.\xi'ayf:r's  Mat  it  it' 

This  is  the  tlrst  time  tliat  this  taxpiiyer 
has  complained  about  being  tn.xert  more 
heavily  so  thiit  the  government  cmi  snibsl- 
cllze  others.  I  :im  glad  to  liavr  .some  of  my 
tax  dollars  used  to  help  the  unfortunate  nnci 
needy.  I  don't  even  complain  when  my  money 
Is  used  to  help  .shaky  bii.'slnetKS  firms  tlial 
don't  have  access  to  the  capital  markets  and 
might  otherwise  fall.  I  can  even  see  the 
point  of  using  my  money  to  subsidize  Arms 
to  Industrialize  some  of  the  backward  areas 
In  Arkansas.  Alabama  or  Mi.'^slsslppl. 

However,  my  patience  is  now  belnt; 
strained.  Could  you  tell  me  wliy  I  .should  pnv 
more  taxes  to  enable  some  of  our  leading  cor- 
jKjratlons  to  flnance  themselves  cheaply 
through  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  cooper- 
ating municipalities  and  public  authorities 
which  assume  no  rrsponsHMlity  whatever  i(\- 
either  principal  or  Interest?  "Total  l.ssues  ol 
some  $200  million  of  these  bonds  were  re- 
cently announced  on  one  day.  They  were  lor 
the  benefit  of  such  worthy  linns  as  U  .S  Stcrl 
Spring  Mills  Inc.,  Ashland  OU  and  Rcfinlnt; 
Co.,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rallv.-ay. 
Courts  &  Co.,  Reliance  Electric  and  Engineer- 
ing Co..  Iowa  Beef  Packers.  Inc..  -Sweethearr 
Plastics  Inr  ,  American  Automatic  Vendmu; 
Corp.,  and  E^ste^n  Stninless  Kteel.  Some  of 
the  funds  will  indeed  be  used  to  build  plants 
In  underdeveloped  states.  But  :.re  Delaware. 
Illinois,  Ohio.  Michigan.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
in  this  category? 

These  are  indeed  worthy  firms,  and  their 
stockholders  are  undoubtedly  worthy  peo- 
ple. But  why  should  we  taxpayers  -subsidize 
them?  Have  they  demonstrated  need  or  some 
special  merit?  Have  they  promised  to  reim- 
burse taxpayers  by  lowering  the  prices  of 
their  products?  In  this  process,  are  we  getting 
more  efficient  locations  of  industries,  or  less 
efficient? 

Perhaps  you  or  your  readers  can  provide 
Information  which  will  make  this  form  of 
subsidy  seem  reasonable.  In  the  meantime. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  process  Is 
cockeyed.  If  not  scandalous,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  want  to  perpetuate  It 
must  not  have  thought  the  thing  through. 
Lester  V.  Chandler. 

Princeton,  N.J. 

(The  writer  Is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  Princeton  University.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  we 
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r.ave  devoted  a  lot  of  time  on  how  we  can 
•jUI  people  to  work 

'  I  suggest  that  the  pending  measure 
,.et5  right  dowTi  to  that  purpose.  If  we 
cntinue  to  offer  the  tax-exempt  status 
.  n  uidiLstrial  development  bonds,  we  will 
cr"<^ate  jobs.  We  will  create  payrolls  and 
•akf-  people  off  welfare  and  put  them  to 
vork.  They  will  become  tax  contributors 
ar  d  not  tax  con.surners. 

I  iuggest  that,  u-:deed,  Federal  money 
;:.  ir/.olved  here,  and  it  wUl  be  Federal 
-onev  that  will  be  saved  becaase  people 
7.-."i  b«  working.  They  will  be  on  the  :ob. 
Ti-.ev  will  have  payrolls.  They  -aIII  con- 
♦r.tute  to  the  .support  of  t.he  Federal 
Government  and  not  have  their  hand  out 
's-.iry  week  or  even*'  month  to  fe-et  a  wel- 
:a:e  check. 

That   is   exactly   the   purpose   of   the 
•  »-i-.ding  amendment. 
''  ;.Ir.    MONRONEY     Mr     President.    I 
-.  :'r!d  2  minute.s  to  t.^e  dl.stingui.shed  Sc-n- 
a'o."  from  Mi.v>i.s,s.ppi. 

Tr.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.ssippi  i-s  lecognlzed  for  2 
:.-.;r.utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P.  dent,  I  ir.&nk 
•'.f-  Senatfjr  for  yieldirig  to  me. 

;.Ir.  President.  I  am  totally  impersonal 
::.  This  statement,  but  the  amendment 
f'^.T-es  from  a  strange  .source.  T?.e  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  ;s  a  man  of  fine 
...-.derstandlng  and  %reat  compassion.  He 
r.on-.es  from  an  area  t.'-iat  i.s  an  ir.terest- 
:.'.£.'  and  great  part  of  the  counlrv".  Th.e 
.S<^-r.ator  has  a  subcommittee  that  i.s  en- 
.  a?ed  in  working  on  the  rebuilding  of  tne 
(■•;r-s  That  committee  has  done  out- 
•anding  work.  Th.e  Senator  is  the  only 
..ue  I  have  ever  heard  mention  a  figure 
of  a  Federal  program  the  costing  sum  of 
^300  billion  to  rebuild  the  cities.  A  great 
;  art  of  that  money  is  to  be  Federal  tax 
:.ioney. 

.'.'e  have  these  expenmeni.s  ;=Ging  on 

::.'\  reference  to  the  buildine  -.vith  Ped- 

.  r  al  money  of  high-speed  trains  to  be 

:;f.rat€d  from  Wa.shington  irito  the  Nev 

;  .'.J land  States.  That  ..  a  LT'-at  ^nd  ae- 

.•;:vin--'  area  of  the  Nation. 

We  .'lave  these  other  Federal  doi;ars 

\/:  the  billions  that  are  yo:nL'  .;-.to  we!- 

firf;.  Still,  when  Ci  iittle  rural  commtm:ty 

.  .  my  area  of  the  country  prepares  to  do 

-jmething  for  itself,  i-ssues  bonds,  and 

uLs  a  lax  burden  on  its  own  back,  their 

:oDOsal   is   denounced   here   and   it   is 

r.a:med  to  be  a  subsdy  and  to  be  unfair 

and  immoral. 

I  am  .surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  a  man  of  great  understand - 
.ns,  would  label  such  a  transaction  as 
being  immoral. 

We  want  to  aet  a  genuine  congres- 
ional  hearing  here  that  will  measure  any 
abu.ses  of  the  procram  that  may  exist. 
.-..•-.d  there  may  be  some  We  want  to  get 
a  measurement  of  the  equities  involved 
■.T,  the  situation  and  trj-  to  ?et  a  firm, 
tronE  policv  that  ;s  fair  to  everyone. 
However,  do'  not  .say  that  the  program 
does  not  do  some  good.  Do  not  .=ay  that 
there  Is  equality  now  becau.se  all  50 
•States  do  not  have  it. 

In  ray  area  of  the  countrj-,  and  in  other 
•jral  areas,  these  revenue  bonds  are  used 
ft.s  a  means  for  tne  communities  :o  pu'l 
t/iemreives  up  by  their  own  boot.straps  so 
•i.'.t  thcv  may  be  ab!e  to  compete  for  in- 
dustry with  other  areas  of  the  country. 


I  am  amazed  that  the  Senator  over- 

:o'jked  that   part  of  the  picture.  I  an; 
v.;,hng  to  have  adjustments. 

The  line  .senior  Ser.ator  :rom  Tennes- 
;;e  -Mr.  Gope;.  mentioned  that  some 
corrxjrat.ons  would  benefit  irom  this 
measure. 

If  It  is  unfair,  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
I  tell  the  Senator  now  t:.a:  i."  the  section 
of  the  count.-^-  where  I  l.ve,  we  are  Lnduc- 
:..?  :.ow.  t.iro'Ji'h  &  b-:nd  issue  '. Jce  this  a 
.-.itivf--b'.rrn  soi;  .vho  \.::'-  been  awty  'rr: 
.Tij.-.y  year-  -j  f.o.Tie  b.i'r:  a.-d  buv  '.uc 
i.atent  n:'hts  on  a  crtain  tN-pe  of  aan- 
(.u.tural  plow  for  pastures  and  I.ke  lar:d.s 
';.hroui?h  tj-.e  u.sj?  .i  t.-iise  iX'r.ds  the" 
,,roi>ose  \>  erect  a  factor-   there  m  t.-.o 


asked  here  to  tax  bends  that  have  oeer. 
Uiitaxable  .'or  more  ".han  30  year?  We 
are  a.'^ked  :o  do  this  -Aith  i  mere  half 
.-lOur  of  ceb'i-.e  Th.e  proposal  ha?  .-.ever 
b<^n  h<^&rd  oy  any  commit:-?*  The 
amendment  ;-  so  drawn  that  the  author 
1.;  -.vjliine  to  c'.an^^e  most  any  e<ti  n  m 
return  tor  one  vote. 

Mr    P.eMder.-    I  wi-h   .vt   co'Jld  have 
committ^?    hearings   on    this    ...Xiposal 


co'j.it:. 


'.vhich  h'!'  'A  as  born.  He 


us^  h-s  ingenuity  and  his  own  lesouroes — 
.-.  d  he  is  a  man  of  some  means — to 
;.  >.r.ufacture  these  products  not  to  sell 
•.-.'.m  m  Con.-.f-ctiout.  Tenn.-^see.  or  ?.r.y- 
vhere  tlse  but  larse'y  for  local  con'^ump- 
•.jn.  t.here  and  :.'.  v.e'"t  Alabama  ar.'J 
f^'ative'v  nearbv  areas 

-^he  PRF..SIDINO  OFFICER  T\.--  l.m- 
o:  '.'.e  So-r.atcr  r  as  trr,irrd 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President  I 
■  I'jld  1  addi-iora!  m:n  i"-  ">  \c.t  henat-or 
I'om  Mississippi 

n-.e  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  ?-en- 
au,r  from  Mi.-.-is^ippi  is  recotniii^d  for  1 
^dd-tio.iai  ro;;;ute 

Mr.  STEN"NI.S  Mr  Pre.sident,  that  is 
•::'■■  only  way  m  xhich  trat  little  com- 
munity' can  get  anything  approaching 
« riuality. 

To  come  in  now  -vi'h  a  hatchet  and  cut 
•..is  tax  exemption  ofT  v.;th  no  hearings 
and  no  adjustment  of  equities,  but  :ust 
•o  let  the  axe  fall,  is  unfair. 

I  -.vish  that  all  Senators  -.vere  pre.sent 
•.o  hear  the  actjal  c^ses  involvinK  com- 
munities tnat  need  this  exemption  to 
•::.a'ole  them  to  r.elp  themselves. 

I  do  not  blame  any  individual  for  hov. 
he  votes.  However  to  df-no'jnce  this  pro- 
:  osal  as  being  iniquitous  and  som.ethine 
unholv  and  just  lor  the  '.vealthy  people 
of  the  country  does  not  correctly  sum  up 
t.he  matter. 

There  i.s  another  <^ide  of  the  picture  A 
treat  part  of  the  good  that  this  program 
has  done  has  been  done  for  the  small 
communities,  villages,  small  towns,  and 
counties  that  vote  to  tiiace  the.se  bonds 
i<rn  them.selves  and  vote  the  tax  monr-y 
•vlth  -vhich  to  pay  for  them  And  they  do 
pav  them  off. 

it  is  in  the  little  indu.trial  areas  that 
have  manv  people  who  are  -hrown  out 
of  -vork  on  the  farm  that  :he  men  can 
be  employed  on  the.se  pro-ects. 

I  thank  the  Senaf:r  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MON'RONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  v.ill  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fr'-m  Connecticut  has  2  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

M;-.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
vield  4  minutes  to  my  distinc?uished  col- 
ieaizuc.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Th'^-  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebrf-ska  is  rpccenized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.   CURTIS.  Mr.   President,  vce  are 
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ould  b.-.ie   jUt  the  :act« 


t.-.e  first  :.lace  the  payment  :'.  interest 
wi  a  c.orocration  ;j  a  "v^x  deduction  If 
•he  corporation  b  irrov  s  t  a  lower  .-at* 
becaus*  of  thr- :  f-ndirf  pr:;>os?l  they  pay 

W^.o  buys  the  corporate  j'jnd-'  Ovei 
77  oercent  are  t,juvht  r,v  nontaxable 
entities  .nions  fouiidati.ns.  pension 
funds,  and  other  nonta.x^ible  entities 

On  the  basis  cf  the  il7u00  000  o:  ir.- 
du^trial  bonds  s-old  m  1&67  if  -^e  take 
ir.t..  cor.sid<=-ration  the  fact  '.-iHt  the  low- 
ering of  t.oe  i:-.ter^?t  rate  It-ssened  the 


corrorz.'^  ".ax. 


i.e  f.nd  thitt  there  was 


•-•  .cin  I'j  the  Tr'^a^uiw  oy  .eison  of 
thesir  rx.nds  of  S720  f/jf  Time  "A-ill  not 
l.o'mit  me  "^o  put  m  all  th-  f.rur^s 

.Some  Senatoi-s  would  \:  event  a  Ixfiht;- 
1-.  Nebraska  r  any  ^th'^.  Sra'e  irom 
a-inv  i:s  credit  to  build  an  indii.?tr>-  fa- 
cility that  would  provide  -m:-loyment 
vet.  -Aithout  hesitation,  t-o-y  '.ote  ou-  if 
■h'-  Public  Tr-^asjiw  money  to  create  a  job 
'.nterpr..se  •hrcuyh  :'-r;I?n  r.id  r-.r-.u3h 
■.\f  Federal  Goverr-mert-  Econo.mic  De- 
■  elopment  Adir.ini-:ratii/n  In  the  Depart- 
rr.f-nt  :f  C'.mmerc^,  tiiiroueh  ■;".e  .Small 
Bu-s.r.ess  Administration,  ^nd  cherwise^ 

If  we  are  i.-oine  to  arack  'he  "i.-e  of 

ove'~mfnt  to  Vjromote  ;obs.  let  -05  do 

■   across  tho  board  snd  -et  --ie  Federal 

Ooverrjnen'  out  of  it   I»t  t:'  not  preveni 

-.-.fse  localitif-s  f"om  helpine  ti-iem.-^elvfs 

I  ^av  that  this  matter  should  to  before 
a  crmmifef'  F<-r  -xamp>-  -^ction  ••  ■  ,5 
'J  "iois  amendment  exe.m'-ts  f.'om.  f  •  o- 
f'rat'ion  anv  enterpr.se  that  is  o'AT.ed  and 
ran  by  -he  iov^rr.mer.tiil  s'lbdivhion 

In  other  ■■•ords.  the  distin^Ji^hed  Sen- 
ator from  Connf^-cticut  strikes  :ut  'he 
f-xemption  i:  the  facilitv  is  used  by  pn- 
•.nte  f  nterpr..se  But  if  it  eoes  all  the  way 
into  .socialism,  whether  it  be  housine,  a 
packina  plant,  a  machine  factor>-.  cr  any- 
thing else,  if  the  sovemmental  subdivi- 
sion riee'Ds  f.-.e  title  and  operi'e=  it.  it  is 
not  included  in  the  RibicfT  ar.endment 

Mr  President,  the  Sena'or  spoKe  on 
this  matter  the  other  dayi  and  v.hile  it  i5 
true  "tnat  the  issue  was  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  done  by  legislation  or  by  Treas- 
'i"-"  rtili'"^  r.evertheless.  there  ■^'.as  kr.owl- 
edee  of  "hat  was  involved.  What  is  pro- 
posed today  is  a  very,  ver-'  -••^j}'-  Gi"<?'- 
ence  from  what  we  had  before  ihe  ether 
dav  we  were  asked  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  ruline  of  the  ireasury  about 
which  Congres':  had  never  been  con- 
sulted Today  we  are  asked  to  approve  or 
disapprove  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  -vhich  has 
never  been  pnnted.  en  v.hich  tiiere  never 
has  been  a  hearing  before  a  committee, 
and  no  one  rmows  what  it  is.  But  we  do 
knov.-  that  it  is  verv-  poorly  draw-n  and 
that  if  the  local  subdivisions  follow  a 
.s.ocialistic  route  and  operate  their  own 
enterpri.-^e.  they  are  no'  cAered. 

Tl:ie  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  should  be  re- 
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jected,  and  this  matter  should  be  handled 
by  a  committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIfFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  pending 
amendment. 

Under  the  existing  revenue  code,  inter- 
est which  accrues  on  municipal  bonds  is 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  This  ex- 
emption is  justified,  and  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, to  the  extent  that  such  bonds  are 
issued  for  public  purposes — such  as  the 
construction  of  .schools,  roads,  sewer  sys- 
tems, hospitals,  and  the  like. 

However,  I  am  convinced  and  have 
long  contended  that,  in  allowing  this  tax 
exemption,  Congress  did  not  contem- 
plate, and  did  not  intend,  that  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  would  be  used  to  finance 
the  construction  of  private  faciliti^.  In 
my  view,  when  public  credit  is  used  tor 
private  purposes,  the  justification  for  the 
tax  exemption  no  longer  exists. 

This  gaping  loophole  in  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  should  be  closed. 

Eai'Iier  this  week,  I  voted  with  the 
Finance  Committee  in  support  of  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  resolved  by  leg- 
islation enacted  in  Congress  rather  than 
by  administrative  fiat.  However,  now 
the  issue  is  squarely  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  we  should  take  the  action 
which  is  called  for  by  logic  and  reason. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  to  fi- 
nance private  business  has  spread  across 
our  Nation  like  wildfire.  In  1951,  only  two 
States.  Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  used 
such  bonds  to  finance  facilities  for 
private  enterprises.  However,  by  the  end 
of  1967.  the  number  of  States  usin'4 
municipal  credit  for  such  purposes  had 
increased  to  more  than  40.  Between  1960 
and  1967.  the  total  of  new  issues  of  in- 
dustrial bonds  grew  from  S70  million  to 
about  SI. 4  billion. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  or  discourage  the  use  of 
municipal  bonds  for  private  purposes — 
legislation  which  I  .-iponsored  and  advo- 
cated in  the  87th.  88th,  and  90th  Con- 
gresses while  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — numerous  St^ates,  in- 
cluding Miciiigan,  hr.ve  had  no  realistic 
alternative  but  to  embark  on  the  same 
course  in  an  etfort  to  check  the  piratint; 
of  their  industrv. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  leneratcd  by 
this  tax  loophole.  My  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  stirred  in  1961  when  the  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  moved  its  Norge  opera- 
tions from  Muskegon.  Mich.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  to  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 
Norge  moved  into  a  new  plant  in  Ar- 
kansas which  was  financed  throu"h  the 
issuance  of  tax-free  municipal  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961,  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  prohibited 
municipalises  in  our  State  from  using 
public  credit  for  private  purposes.  As  a 
result,  Michigan  was  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis  other  State.';,  .sucli 
as  Arkansas,  in  the  competition  to  at- 
tract industry. 

In  the  light  of  these  circum.^tances.  I 
made  a  special  appearance  on  December 
7,   1961,   before  the  Committee   on   Fi- 


nance and  Taxation  of  the  Michigan 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  was 
then  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing our  State's  constitution. 

In  the  statement  presented,  I  analyzed 
and  emphasized  the  problems  inherent 
in  using  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
for  private  purposes.  I  spoke  out  strongly 
then  in  support  of  Federal  legislation  to 
close  this  loophole  in  the  Federal  tax 
law.  However,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  felt  there  was  no  real  choice  but  to 
urge  the  delegates  at  that  constitutional 
convention  to  grant  our  legislature  suf- 
ficient flexibility  under  the  new  consti- 
tution -so  legislation  could  be  adopted, 
enabling  Michigan  to  "fight  fire  with 
fire'  by  taking  advantage  of  the  same 
loophole. 

Subsequently,  Michigan  approved  a 
new  constitution,  and  Governor  Romney, 
on  May  8.  1963.  signed  Public  Act  62, 
which  authorized  municipalities  in  our 
State  to  issue  revenue  bonds  as  a  means 
of  financin'^  acquisition  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities and  leasing  them  to  industrial 
firms  On  August  24,  1966.  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court,  in  City  of  Gaylord  v. 
Gladys  Beckett  <31S  Mich.  273',  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  1963  act  under  the 
new  State  constitution. 

Since  then,  three  major  industrial 
proiects  in  Michigan  have  been  financed 
throuuh  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds. 
The  total  cost  of  these  projects  exceeds 
.S55  million.  I  am  aware  that  five  other 
projects  are  now  pending  in  Michigan 
totaling  more  than  S80  million,  and  that 
a  number  of  other  proposals  arc  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  consideration. 

I  realize  tliat  some  liardship  would  re- 
.sult  from  an  abrupt  cutoff  of  the  use  of 
this  method  of  financing.  I  note  that  the 
Ribicotf  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
not  take  effect  until  January  1,  1969. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  by  providing  a  cutoff 
date  9  months  in  the  future,  most  proj- 
ects now  in  the  planning  stages  will  not 
be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  use  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  for  private 
purposes — which  was  never  intended  by 
Congress — is  interfering  with  the  ability 
ol  i^ublic  bodies  to  market  bonds  for  le- 
gitimate and  necessaiy  public  purposes. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take 
action  which  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement,  to  which  I  made 
relt  rence.  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In 
tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.mement  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  V.S. 

HEfRrsENT.ATIVE.    N'l.N'TH  MICHIGAN  DISTRICT, 

Before  Committee  ox  Finance  and  Taxa- 

:iON      OF     THE      MiCHI'.-.AN      CONSTrTVTIOXAL 

Co.NVEr;iiON.  Decembek  7.  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
:nittee.  I  appear  here  today  to  locus  atten- 
tion upon  .1  serious  situation  which  is  se- 
verely hi.ndicapplng  our  State  in  its  efforts 
to  attract  new  industry  and  to  encourage 
t'xisling  industry  to  expand  within  Michigan. 

In  a  way.  the  problem  oi  which  I  speak 
grows  out  ol  the  federal  tax  laws  with  which 
I  .;m  concerned  as  a  Representative  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  But  the  situation 
also  involves  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
our  State, 


I  refer  to  the  fact  that  In  15  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  are  now  being  used,  on  an  ever  in- 
creasing scale,  to  finance  industrial  develop- 
ment. As  this  Committee  knows,  under  Ar- 
ticle X,  Section  12  of  our  present  Constitu- 
tion, the  State  of  Michigan,  Its  municipali- 
ties and  other  political  subdivisions  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  public  credit  for  private, 
non-public  purposes. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  our  State  was  emphasized  this 
year  in  my  Congressional  district  when  the 
Borg-Warrier  Corporation  moved  Its  Norge 
Division  operations  at  Muskegon  (where 
1800  people  were  employed)  to  a  new  plant 
in  Greenwood,  near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Under  enabling  legislation  enacted  in  Ar- 
kansas in  1958.  Greenwood  had  issued  *7.5 
million  of  municipal  revenue  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  a  huge  new  mod- 
ern industrial  plant.  Under  present  federal 
laws,  the  Interest  on  municipal  bonds  is 
exempt  from  t.ixation.  As  a  result  of  this 
special  tax  immunity,  municipalities  are  in 
a  position  to  i.ssue  bonds  and  borrow  money 
at  very  low  interest  rates— rates  which  are 
generally  lower  than  that  available  to  the 
Federal"  government  itself  because,  since 
1941,  interest  on  lederal  bonds  has  been 
t-ixable. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  tempting  posi- 
tion which  Greenwood.  .Arkansas,  was  able 
to  hold  out  to  lure  the  Norge  plant  away 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  After  using  its 
public  cre<iit  to  borrow  S7.5  million  at  low 
interest  rates,  the  municipality  of  Green- 
wood then  i-roceeded  to  construct  a  brand 
new  plant,  holding  title  to  the  land  and 
building  in  its  name.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  vou  have  already  surmised,  the 
pl.int  is  then  leased  by  the  municipality  to 
the  company  which  can  deduct  its  rental 
payments  for  income  tax  purposes  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  Of  course,  the  rental  payments 
under  such  an  arrangement  can  be  very 
reasonable  because  the  land  and  building 
owned  by  the  municipality  are  not  on  the 
local  property  tax  rolls. 

As  topping  for  the  cake,  it  was  rumored 
for  a  while  that  the  Borg-Warner  Corpora- 
tion Itself,  had  purchased  $6  million  of  the 
S7.5  million  tax-exempt  bonds.  Olficials  of 
the  corporation  have  denied  that  such  was 
the  case  and  I  accept  their  statement.  How- 
ever, the  suggestion  has  pointed  up  the  pos- 
.sibilitv,  and  I  have  learned  that  other  mu- 
nicipal bonds  issued  under  similar  circum- 
stances have  been  purchased  by  the  company 
occupying  the  plant  or  its  major  stock- 
holders. Such  an  investment  Is  not  a  bad 
one  because,  to  a  corporation  with  annual 
net  earnings  exceeding  .*25.000  (placing  it 
in  the  52'-  bracket),  a  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal yield  of  3.5';  is  actually  equivalent  to 
a  yield  of  7.29 ^'t  on  a  fully  taxable  Invest- 
ment. 

To  be  sure.  It  should  be  recognized  that  a 
number  of  other  considerations  play  equal 
or  more  important  roles  in  determining 
whether  a  company  will  locate  its  operations 
and  its  Jobs  in  one  state  rather  than  another. 
In  presenting  this  problem  as  it  affects  the 
ability  of  our  State  to  compete  for  indus- 
tries and  Jobs.  I  do  not  wish  to  underesti- 
mate or  underrate  the  importance  of  such 
other  vital  factors  as:  the  cost  and  responsi- 
bility of  labor,  the  political  climate,  the 
natural  climate,  the  proximity  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  markets,  and  the  availability  and 
cost  of  such  essentials  as  power  and  -.vater. 

However,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  my  con- 
cern and  my  conviction  that  the  rapidly 
expanding  vise  in  other  states  of  this  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  "gimmick" 
is  much  more  of  a  problem  than  is  generally 
realized,  and  it  is  seriously  compounding 
the  other  handicaps  which  we  may  have  in 
this  fierce  and  ruthless  competition  among 
the  states  for  industries  and  jobs. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  In  the  Norge  case 
labor  relations  In  the  Muskegon  plant  were 
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^ood.   in    the   'community    the    local    union  ^--^he  standpoint  of  what  Is  sound  policy  r    I   ^'::^,;:il^Z  t^'.VroviruVe  Gov- 

eTdershlp    was    generally    considered    to    be  ^^^.f « federal  gayernment^  frZr    ..n<i    the    Legislature    with    llexlbllity 

responsible,    and   there   had   been   no  stnke  As  long  as  ^^^  '^/J^i  ;^  \^^°  "°l. '  ^^^^  ..nataling  them  nt  least  to  con.slder  and  weigh 

heVe  for  many  years.  However,  the  physical  they  are    It  can  ^^,^^'^^ff„^^^^^'^,f^\."^  "^f  '*"  j  .  "ef   „v    lecl.slative    proposal.,   which   would 

plant  occupied  by  the  Norge  D'V'slon  was  a  rnore  ^ates^i      -"/^^  "J^f  ^l./^^^p^'^,^!.^  ^  nv.ke  it"  posMble  for  Michigan  to  Tight  lire 

^:;;^r  eS^l^c^^aJ^;^  ^^^U^^      ]^!^iB-:^:Zur;^-^^  S:e     ^■'V^'l^^ve  tha,  any  nexlblllty  provided  n.i- 

;,sed    bv    Greenwood.    Arkansas,    made    the  which    is   enjoyed    between   the   federal    ana  ^^             development    purposes    should     be 

Hfferencl  ifnd  was  the  major  factor  in  this  ^'-^^^^^^y^^'^JS,;^^^']:'^  '^.^    1^"  mUed    to   levenue   bonds.   I   do   no,    believe 

narticular   decision   to   leave   the   State.  ipality   uses    'V^.P"^'''^'//^<^';„ '[„""■  ^  u  would  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  permit 

While  the  Norge  situation  may  have  re-  f  ^er  than  ^ P^'^^^'^/^^f  ^^^^^^  .  ^'^nt  "-  "-  "^  ^-'-™'  ^^''^''"'''  """'*^  '""^  ^"''^ 

feTme^crtio^nCn^mbro       h'^jr:  .UuI'l'^mT^o-  -aTion  the^interest  on  ^U.;urpo.e,  and                              ^                  ^^,^_ 

m  ttTe  that  it  is  not  T  isolated   case.  You  municipal  bonds  which  are  used  to  Iniance  a  ^lJ\^%ll\l'^^'  ,y,^  governor,  the  State 

^ae    read    about    the    Gemmer   Division    of  ^':}'T  '''''T'\V^\l?cZeZn7M^^^^  Legs  aure    'l!V  delegates   to   this  Consftu- 

ROSS    Gear    and    Tool    m    connection    with  f^^^  ^^"'■^\^'*"«*i°     f.^.f^^c^  "^,e^  tiolal    Convention    and    everyone    el..e    with 

,  ud-e     Kaess-     extraordinary     ruling     that  l>een  working  very  hard  In  fong^^^ JJL'^^  ..^,,^   influence   in   our  Slate  should   exert   .^ 

IrUority    employees    continue    to    have    em-  ^"'^"'■\^  Tu'^p'^rt, habituation   should  maximum  effort  to  obtain  enactment  in  Con- 

„loyment    rights,    even    after    expiration    of  ^^■'"^'^tly  believe  that  the     iuatlonshouW  ^^^^    _^               ,  ^^^  j,^^^,^,^  ^.^  ^^    eggg  or 

their  collecti've  bargaining  agreement,  which  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  federal  lax  ^^^^^^^  legislation.                                         ,    , 

.an    follow    a    company    from    Detroit    to  laws.                  ,„„„  that  mnniclnalities   are  The  municipal  bond  "loophole"  now  being 

Lebanon    Tennessee.   But   attention   should  I   am  well   aware  that  """'f'P^''^'^^  "'^  used  by  an   increasing  number  of  states  to 

hff^used  upon  another  aspect  of  that  par-  understandably    l'^"'""^^  "/,;,^,,^,,^^;^-^'=,^^,f  attract" indx.stry  Is  reminiscent  of  a  sltuat  on 

'a^uur  case:    in   order  to  lure  the  Gemmer  s^*"'^  °V^'' ^'°"'^'-        °^Mn  ^J  Ud  Tear  ui  ^vhlch    once   existed    with    respect    to   a   few 

U  vision   away   from    Michigan,   the   city   of  ipal  officials  are  very  suspicious  and  fearful  ,„,^^    property    states     As    more    and 

Lebanon    TenneieT  constructed  a  new  fac-  that  any  legislation  which  tampers  ^Ith  this  [^^^' ^^^^^  l,^^^   changing   their   l..ws    to 

^orTbu  I'ding^nTgeo  with  the  proceeds  of  a  exemption  cot.Id  be  the  ■•entering  wedge    to  "^r^  ^^^._^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  community  property 

$■^5     million     tax-exempt     municipal     bond  an  outright  elimination   of   their  important  ,,^            .    Congress   was   pressed    lnt«   action 

;;ue  tax  advantage.                         ,^    .,    ,«,Hpri  and  finallv  m:ide  chanees  In  the  federal  law 

Several    months    ago.    It    was    announced  With  that  concern  in  mind,  I  have  tr  ed  ,,,  ,,^„rd  imiform  tax  treatment 

•hat    the    Scott    Valve    Manufacturing    Co.  to  attack  the  problem  by  using  another  ap-  ,^               ^pp^-.r    dlst.asteful 

notUd   close   its  Detroit   pant  and   move  to  proach.  On  April  17  of  this  year.  I  introduced  /^^'^^    respects.    I    believe    ,he    new    State 

umhevlle    Arkansas    o  occupy  a  new  plant  H  R.  6368.  This  bill  ^'""'^  '^^^ „f  ^^^  "  f  "/i  c.mstitntlon  shotUd  leave  enough  flexibility 

:ri^o^==Kr=;i:=  ---^-^-^Hb?lHr  -^-^s^r^i^-nX/of^Sd^:;^!: 

''^^£S-s^/th-c^r:^t  trend  to  use      ^^  lSt?^^f  ^=^^^  ^^     -//^^H^^fichlgan  :,nd  other  st.es^o 

;:-e^Lr'^Kl  =^  '^r^'^  --^-  ^'=^  ^  T=H3  =Pt"n^:=!^^  ,^-    -f  ioHnd    s^ 

hP   South    wtihMlsslsslDPl    Kentucky    and  business    deduction    for   federal    Income   tax  ^p,.p,,pn,pnt,  l  believe  Congress  will  be  forced 

Hbama   fonowed   suit    Then^f^^  purposes.  In  this  way,  I  believe  the  attrac-  ^^^\^^P          ,„   ,,,,,   .situation   and    will    lake 

iect'r  a  nt^Xr  Of  Northern  spates  be^gan  tivene.s  of  the  "gln^lck"  could  be  destroyed  \^^^   ,,,,Zn-,   action   that   i.^   necessary, 

uthorizlng    similar    programs-and    now    a  and   the  practice   would   be  discouraged^  .j.,^^^^        , 

;::;,rdgel   second    wV among   the    states  ,  ^J^  Li"rn1ti^tTndVa"te^tf  Ihfs'd^r.  ho.se  .,F-KFPRF.F.r..rivFS. 

"  .^t  the  present  time  the  following  14  states  gnished  Committee  ^^^^  ^n^aTf'utur^e'"  of^^hl^  Wa.>nnntan   DC  .  Ju,.>  :'.l   J96,. 

have  made  it  legally  possible  for  their  munic-  ment  by  Congress  in  the  near  future  of  this  ^^^^   j,,„^,  p  kennfdv. 

Miallt^s  to  sell  bonds    use  the  proceeds  to  or  similar  legislation  are  not  very  bnght_  prrs.dmt. 

b'uc';iams   and  then  to  rent  th^e  facilities          It  seenis  °*^v'°- ,^  '««  ^^.^^^  "es'^nt  Con"  ^'"'  ^^"""'  "T.^' 

to  nrivate  industrial  cornoratlons :  tion  would  get  nowhere  in  the  present  con  ^Y„sniiiciton.  DC. 

to  private  industrial  corporauons.        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.-ithout  the  strong  and  vigorous  sup-  uj-^rMr    prksident:   On  Mav  !'.  1361    the 

enacted  port  of  the  Administration  in  power.  Earlier  ^^^^^.^  .^^^^  rerommendations  of  the  Trea.>^ury 

,Q„fi  this   year,  on  July  31.   I  wrote  to  President  ^pp-.i-tment  were  requested  concerning  H.R. 

^h.sslssippl    ^a^o  Kennedy   requesting   such    support.   On   Au-  ^j^^ig 

Kentucky    ja^o  ^^g^  23.   I   received   a   weak   reply   from   an  .^,^^^^  ^^^^    which  I  have  introduced,  would 

Alabama   jaaj  Assistant   Secretary   of  the  Treasury   which  ..^..jq^.  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the  deduc- 

Tennessee  i»3i  recommended  that  -any  action  on  the   bill  ■_    ^,^  ^p^^^^,    ^^^j^,  ^^^.  .^  ,,„„p„,iv  ..ccupying 

ininols laai  ^e  postponed  for  this  year'  and  indicating  ,.,„t  f„j,j„ped  throueh  the  i.^su;, nee  of  tax- 
Louisiana      952                ^^^^  -pcssible  revision  of  the  tax  treat-  ;   '^^  ,nu„icipal  tu.nds 

u^T. ]ll\  n^ent    of    state    and    municipal    bonds    .    .    .  .     '  „rpent  r  led  :or  i.as.^a.je -f  such  legls- 

North  Dakota 95d  ^^^^^   ^^.^,j   ^^^   considered   as   part  of  a   .   .   .  ,..^j';,^  ^.^.''.mpK.^./ed  la^t  wck  bv  the  reve- 

'.rmont   955  (^oj^prehensive    tax    program"    being    pre-  ''""'^(,t  the  yer^-  first  'beneflt"  approved 

Arkansas 958  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^^.  ^,  ,^,  ^-^easury  for  lotion  l^^^^-J^^^l^^^^  ..^,^^,,,,,,,  .^ea"  leglsla- 

aaryiand    submission  to  Congress  next  year.  t,on  will  be   m  erlect,  a  b<,nus  to  a  .Southern 

.Iissourl    960          ,  ^             ^^,  ^^   ^ggg    ^o^ether  with  ..  copy  .^^^^Vimtv  which  h..s  ut.ll/ed  the  municipal 

Nebraska 96  "^  ^y  ''''''  '^  the  President  and  the  reply  ;Xn,,ophole  io  hire  a  new  industry. 

nt^rtfl^     '"  received,  are  attached  I  as   you    may    know.    Commerce    Secret-irs 

Georgia — -                   ^j^    chairman.   I    am    well    aware   of   the  ^^^^^y^^^^^^^^  ^  .,29.000  prant   .,s  well  as  a 

Has  program  limited  to  25  counties.  ..reuments   aaainst   public   financing  of   In-  "3.,  ^qq  j,',.'^    to  the  Arkan'-.i'^  coinimmlty  of 

It  is  reported  that  at  least  another  10  or  dustrial  development.  In  oflect.  the  munlcl-  q^^^.^.;,,^  Iponulation  233  1  to  finance  a  water 

n    states   are   currently   considering  const!-  palitv  or  public  body  idmost  becomes  a  part-  ,^.^^^^^  ^^.^j^,,- j,  ,  n.,,  ,0  a  new  industry  locat- 

tuuonal   changes   or   legislative   enactments  ner  in  business  under  such  a  financine  ar-  _^^  ^^^^^   Accordlne  to  pre-  leporr.s.  the  In- 

:o  authorize  similar  programs.  rangement    Then.   too.   there   is  ^^^   matter  _  ^^^^^  ^             ,_^^  j^.,^  ^^  ,^p,,.  j^du^tna 

.according  to  tables  compiled  by  Prof.  C.  J.  of  discrimination  '"^^^'"^  ,^^^°^^^^f  ^^'"^  "'l  „ir,nt  beine  constructed  with  the  proceeds  of 

Pilcher  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  dustries    which    are    paving    local    properxy  J^  ^^35000  ^^^  free  municipal  bond  issue. 

of  Business  Administration,  the  number  and  t.ixes.                      ,,.   .            „  ,;,„  v,„,„e  nf  -.  Under  the  t.resent  l..w    .is  •  c-u  know,  the 

•..Uue  of   municipal  industrial    development         Obviously  our  State  -%"" /.^f^^f °"'Von  mtere.u  on  m'unlcipal  bonds  1.-  exempt  from 

bonds  has  Just  about  doubled  each  year  over  Dilemma.  However          t^  h^mhp  thi  kind  of  lederal  income  taxes  This  exemption  is  Justi- 

the  past  5  years.  Keep  In  mind  that  each  new  vention  ^^^^"f  ^^^1^^^°  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^„';^",1°,  fied.  and  should  be  continued    t .  'he  extent 

bond  issue  represents  at  least  one  new  in-  proer.^m  or  tl^e  ^''l^''^J";^.^^l^.^."^^^  ,hat  such  bon.is  are  i^^u.ed  tor  a  publv  pur- 

'.ius trial  plant.  In  1957.  there  were  22  such  bonds  miaht  be  used  for  i"^"^^^'^'^'  °^  ^^^°P  .^^^^ 

•:.ond   issues   totalling   $7.5  million.   In   1958.  ment   m   Michlean     But  ^  he   Conyention    is  Po^e^                    ^^^^  ^^^„^,^.   ,,„,,,,,.ed   that,   in 

there  were  47  issues  totaling  nearly  S13  mil-  confronted  J-'l^^     'J^'^'"'^^^'^  complete^v  oroMdinu     his  rax  exemption.  Congress  did 

;:on.  In  1959.  there  were  50  Issues  aggregat-  ^''°^'i'Z,f''l''''^^  CnrecTude  thT  Leg!s-  not  contemplate  thra  municipal  bonds  would 

me  $23  million,  and  In  1960  there  were  74  and  ^^^^olutely  so  as  to  preclude  the  i-egis  .                  ^^^^  construction  of  in- 

.ssues  adding  up  to  $47  million.                               -^l!" nro'™  in  tms  area"                ^""^'^"'"e  ^0^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  am  con-      '"Y/  ^^.l^ini     the'    matter     carefully  prise.  Ceruiinlv.   when   the  public  ..edit   is 

cerned    about    this    situation,    which    grows         ■\'''\''^l^'^^''l^'^\^I^^^^^^  faili.ed  for  7,m,  p/.  purpoces  ihe  ju.^tiflcation 

steadily    more    serious,    not    only    from    the     I  should  like  to  make  the  following  recom  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  exemption  no  loiiu-er  exists, 
uandpoint    of    Michigan's    plight,    but   also     mendation: 
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In  1956,  there  were  8  states  which  permit- 
ted local  taxing  units  to  issue  bonds  for  such 
purposes.  By  1959.  there  were  10  such  states, 
and  In  the  year  1960  Ave  more  states  ( Arknn- 
sas.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Maryland  and  Ne- 
braska) passed  enabling  laws  permitting  local 
units  of  government  to  Issue  bonds  for  In- 
dustrial development. 

As  long  as  this  loophole  In  the  federal  tax 
law  remains,  more  end  more  states  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  legislation  to  take  advantage 
of  It.  Unless  the  federal  law  Is  changed  in  the 
near  future,  a  substantial  loss  In  federal 
revenue  and  other  serious  consequences  can 
be  foreseen. 

In  the  meantime,  Michigan  and  34  other 
states,  which  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
this  federal  tax  loophole,  are  seriously  handi- 
capped m  their  efforts  to  attract  new  In- 
dustries and  to  qualify  for  development 
grants  and  loans  under  the  "depressed  areas" 
legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  Administration  lend  Its 
strong  support  to  the  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  6368.  or  similar  legislation.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  believe  that  the  Administration 
should  withhold  approval  of  "depressed  area" 
projects  In  communities  which  use  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  loophole. 

Respectfully  vours. 

ROBERT  P.  Griffin, 
Member  of  Congress 


Treasury  Department. 
Washington,  August  23. 1961. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Griffin:  The  President  has  re- 
ferred your  letter  of  July  31  regarding  H.R. 
6368  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  officials  directly  con- 
cerned with  tax  policy  questions.  As  you  In- 
dicated, this  Department  has  been  requested 
to  report  on  H.R.  6368  which  you  introduced 
and  which  would  deny  deductions  for  pay- 
ments bv  private  industrial  and  ccmmcrcial 
organizations  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  use  of  plants  tlnanced  by  the  issu- 
ance 1)1  State  and  local  bonds. 

We  have  not  yet  completed  a  study  of  the 
problems  and  Issues  raised  by  H.R.  6368.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  cannot  at  this  time  take  any 
deflnlte  position  on  the  bill.  After  prellml- 
ntary  examination  I  believe  it  may  be  advis- 
able for  us  to  suggest  that  any  action  on  the 
bill  be  postponed  this  year. 

The  use  of  municipal  bond  issues  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  lease  to  municipal  con- 
cerns have  received  attention  In  recent  years 
both  bv  the  Executive  branch  and  by  the 
Congress.  The  question  was  considered  at 
length  by  the  Congressional  tax  committees 
during  the  formulation  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  This  review  pointed  out 
some  of  the  controversial  policy  Issues  and 
technical  problems  which  deserve  full  and 
careful  consideration. 

As  vou  know,  the  President  In  his  Tax  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  20  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  undertake  the 
research  and  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  program.  This  work  is  now  under 
way,  and  the  possible  revision  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  State  and  municipal  bonds 
used  for  the  financing  of  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial plants  Is  a  matter  that  could  well  be 
considered  as  part  of  this  program. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Stanley  S.  StniREY. 

H.R.  6368 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  deny  deductions  for  amounts 
paid  by  private  Industrial  and  commercial 
organizations  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  use  of  Industrial  plants  ac- 
quired or  improved  by  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tain bonds  by  such  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  274.  Certain  Payments  to  Issuers  of 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 

•■(a)  General  Rule. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  or  accrued 
to  any  State  or  [wssesslon  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the 
foregoing.' or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a 
nonpublic  lessee  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of 
an  industrial  plant  which  was  acquired  or 
improved  (in  whole  or  in  part)  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax-exempt  obligation  Issued  on 
or  after  April  17.  1961. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  tub- 
section   (a)  — 

"(1)  Industrial  plant. — The  term  'indus- 
trial plant'  means — 

"(A)  luiy  building  or  equipment  which  is 
u.-*d  for  manufacturing  or  processing  articles 
or  commodities  (including  any  building  or 
equipment  the  use  of  which  is  incidental  to 
such  manufacturing  or  processing)  and 
which  is  located  on  land  held  by  the  lessor 
for  the  benefit  of  such  plant,  and 

"(B)  the  land  on  which  the  building  or 
equipment  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
located. 

(2)  Tax-exempt  obligations. — The  t«rm 
•tax-exempt  obligation'  means  any  obliga- 
tion Issued — 

"(A)  by  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and 

"iBt  the  Interest  on  which  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  sub- 
title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IX  Is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  274.  Certain  payments  to  Issuers  of 
tax-exempt  obligations." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
vield  me  5  additional  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, might  I  inquire  why  the  Senator 
objects  to  the  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator  is 
soing  to  yield  the  time.  I  am  sure  he  is 
fair  enough  to  yield  the  other  side  an 
equal  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  ui^animous  consent  that  both 
sides  have  an  additional  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  with 
respect  to  his  amendment,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  two  questions. 

First,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  words  of  the 
amendment  would  exclude  from  its  op- 
eration— so  that  those  bonds  would  be 
subject  to  the  tax  exemption  privileges — 
bonds  issued  by  a  State  dormitory  au- 


thority for  dormitories  on  college  cam- 
puses? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Without  question, 
those  are  excluded.  The  amendment  cov- 
ers only  depreciable  property  used  for 
commercial  or  industrial  purposes,  such 
as  plants  or  equipment,  and  that  would 
not  apply  to  a  State  dormitory  authority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  where  the  gov- 
ernmental entity  itself  lends  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  bond  issues  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  small  business  ventures — 
in  other  words,  where  it  is  using  the  pro- 
ceeds itself  for  a  quasi-banking  type  op- 
eration— would  it  be  excluded  under  the 
provisions  of  (v)  (5)  ? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  letter  I  received  this  morning 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Stanley  Surrey  which  bears  out  the 
position  of  the  Senator.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  DC.  March  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  understand  that 
certain  technical  questions  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  amendment  on  In- 
dustrial development  bonds  being  proposed 
bv  Senator  Rlbicoff. 

As  we  Interpret  Senator  Rlblcoff's  proposed 
amendment  It  Is  limited  to  bonds  Issued  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  purposes  and  will 
not  aftect  bonds  Issued  to  finance  facilities 
for  colleges,  hofpltals,  and  similar  non-com- 
mercial activities.  Thus,  the  bonds  Issued 
by  the  New  York  Dormitory  Authority  will 
not  be  affected  by  that  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Rlblcoff's  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  bonds  Issued  in  situa- 
tions where  the  governmental  unit  will  Itself 
use  the  proceeds  In  a  business  type  opera- 
tion. As  we  understand  the  operations  of  the 
New  York  Job  Development  Authority  the 
proceeds  of  its  bond  issues  are  loaned  to  a 
large  ntimber  of  different  small  business  ven- 
tures and  it  is  the  Authority  Itself  which 
is  using  the  proceeds  in  a  quasi  banking  type 
operation.  Accordingly,  the  bond  issues  of 
the  New  York  Job  Development  Authority 
would  also  be  unaffected  by  Senator  Rlblcoff's 
proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  like  most 
tax  loopholes,  this  one  started  small. 
Like  most  tax  loopholes,  it  started  with 
a  plea  for  equity.  But.  like  most  tax  loop- 
holes, it  has  grown  and  grown  and  grown, 
until  in  the  debate  in  the  last  hour  I 
recall  three  corporations  being  identified 
as  beneficiaries  of  this  special  device — 
American  Airlines,  Delta  Airlines.  Where 
are  there  more  profitable  corporations? 
Search  your  records.  United  States  Steel. 
Where  is  there  a  more  basic  industry,  or 
how  many  larger  corporations  do  we 
have? 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  is  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  increase  billions  of 
dollars  of  income,  tax-exempt.  This  is 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  raising 
the  taxes  of  every  taxpayer  in  the  United 
States.  Equity?  Fairness?  Where  is  there 
equity  in  providing  large  incomes  com- 
pletely free  of  taxation  for  many  indi- 
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viduals?  And  you  do  this  in  the  name  of 
counties?  By  what  right  do  you  speak? 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Counties.  Let  me  read  it: 

The  irresponsible  continuation  of  the  un- 
( necked  -ssuance  of  industrial  development 
l!->nds  po.-^.es  I.  d!R.istrous  ilireat  to  the  entire 
.--i.ite   and   loc.^1    i^overnmeni   bond   market. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1^  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
.ilor  has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
\  ield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
!hat  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
m  not  entirely  parochial  or  provincial  in 
his  attitude.  He  desires  to  legi-slate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  But 
there  are  States  in  this  country  which. 
bv  their  own  constitution,  as  interpreted 
hy  their  own  supreme  court,  cannot  is- 
-ue  bonds  for  any  purpo.se  other  than 
I  ublic  purposes.  My  State  is  one  of  them. 

I  remember  through  the  years  when 
we  were  struggling  to  hold  our  textile  in- 
dustries, and  they  were  going  away  from 
lis,  that  under  our  constitution  a  mu- 
.-.icipality  could  not  agree  to  a  temporary 
::-  or  4-  or  5-year  exemption  from  taxa- 

ion  for  any  industry'. 

I  believe  all  States  should  be  on  an 
(  ven  basis.  I  love  some  of  my  friends  who 
,ne  anxious.  I  should  like  to  help  some 
of  the  other  States,  but  if  one  believes 
in  States  rights,  it  should  refer  to  Yankee 
States  as  well  as  Southern  States.  That 
is  why  I  believe  the  line  should  be 
r:rawn — not  only  because  of  tax  loopholes 
Mit  also  so  that  those  States  which  have 
iicld  firm  and  have  had  to  get  their  busi- 
ness wtihout  special  considerations  shall 

•  ave  an  even  chance  with  every  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
•old  we  must  spend  billions  and  billions 
rf  dollars — some  estimates  are  as  hl.ah 
:is  $30  billion  a  year— to  save  our  cities. 
\'>'hat  is  one  of  the  great  problems  within 
ur  metropolitan  areas?  Much  of  the 
i-roblem  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we 
'.ave  had  a  great  migration  of  people 
:: om  rural  areas  who  are  without  educa- 

•  on,  training,  or  skills.  They  have  gone 
n  the  relief  rolls  and  they  create  almost 

impossible  situations  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  45  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  in  this  country  today 
fxists  in  rural  areas;  and  only  about  32 
'percent  of  the  funds  under  the  so-called 


antipoverty  program  go  into  the  rural 

£Lr6HS 

Perhaps  it  is  too  simple  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration  that  through  industrial 
development  bonds  we  may  establish 
small  plants,  factories,  and  retraining 
facilities  in  these  areas  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  are  there.  Certainly,  that 
seems  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  realis- 
tic way  to  handle  the  problem. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  Senators 
who  spoke  on  the  other  side,  most  of 
whom  come  from  highly  industrialized 
centers.  Most  of  is  need  help,  and  this 
means  offers  the  advantage  of  bonds 
which  have  to  be  approved  by  the  citizens 
in  the  communities. 

We  can  do  the  job.  save  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  from  taxpayers  funds, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  a  reliable 
and  self-supporting  commimity.  if  we 
are  given  the  chance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  wish  to  dispel  some  of  the  im- 
pressions that  may  have  been  created. 
We  .spent  $383,600,000  in  Federal 
money  in  the  economic  development  pro- 
gram. We  are  trying  to  offer  a  substitute 
whereby  people  can  vote  bonds  to  en- 
courage industrial  development.  Some- 
times companies  come  in  and  sometimes 
they  do  not. 

In  Oklahoma  we  have  the  Sequoyah 
Mills,  where  80  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed are  Indians.  Up  mitil  the  time  the 
plant  was  completed,  they  had  never  a 
single  day  of  employment.  Today  they 
are  among  the  finest  carpetmakers  that 
one  can  find.  There  are  other  examples 
in  this  country  where  training  has  been 
made  possible  and  skills  developed. 

With  all  of  this  crying  about  the  great 
loss,  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  because 
he  does  not  understand  or  misinterprets 
the  figure.  In  1967  $17  billion  worth  of 
corporate  bonds  were  issued,  and  $13.2 
billion  went  into  nontaxable  hands.  The 
Government  lost  that  interest.  There  has 
been  so  much  crying  about  the  rape  of 
the  taxpayers.  There  v.-ere  $1.5  billion  of 
these  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  issued 
in  1967.  They  are  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  market.  When  I  went  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  talk  about  their  first 
mistake— when  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing  the  first  time— they  said 
the  income  loss  to  the  Government  was 
so  infinitesimal  it  gave  them  no  concern. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  repeat  that  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  by  corporations  is  a  tax 
deduction,  so  the  Government  loses  48 
percent  right  there. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said  that  the  individual  who  pays  taxes 


on  his  interest  received  is  in  the  42-per- 
cent bracket,  so  the  TreasuiT  Depart- 
ment is  ahead  6  percent  there.  However. 
three-fourths  of  the  bonds  go  into  the 
hands  ol  people  who  pay  no  taxes  at  all, 
.;uch  a.s  pension  funds,  unions,  founda- 
tions, and  thel'ke. 

It  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment loses  on  these  matters,  aside 
from  any  gain  by  reason  of  increased 
activity. 

I  wi;;h  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  con- 
.stitution.';   can    he    chanped.   This   pro- 
cedure was  not  permitted  in  Nebraska. 
We  amended  our  constitution  and,  there- 
by, jobs  are  now  being  provided. 
'Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
important  point  is  if  the  law  stands,  as 
it   has   for   ?jO   years,   municipalities   or 
cojntics  could   borrow  money   to  build 
thc.-5e  plants  and  industries.  The  interest 
rate  is  4.5  percent  instead  of  6  percent. 
We  iue  trying  to  help  the  communities. 
They  are  not  going  to  lose  big  Federal 
moncv;  but  we  can  give  them  a  chance 
to  build  with  local  credit  lor  a  company 
that  wants  to  take  advantape  of  local 
labor.  Let  us  give  them  the  chance  to  do 
it  and  not  make  everything  a  Govern- 
ment handout.  This  is  the  simple  way  to 
do  it,  if  we  are  trying  to  help  agricultural 
communities,  trying  to  prevent  ghettos 
who.se  repair  will  cost  trillions  ol  dollars. 
This  is  a  way  to  bring  industry  to  the 
man  instead  of  taking  man  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
ihc  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  unduly  restrict,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, the  use  of  revenue  bond  financing 
as  a  means  for  assisting  industry  to  seek 
new  locations  in  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country. 

From  my  owti  personal  experience.  I 
knov.-  that  in  Kentucky  the  sale  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  has  provided  an 
important  impetus  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  many  com- 
munities. In  recent  years  some  137  reve- 
nue bond  issues  have  financed  a  variety 
of  new  industries  in  Kentucky,  and  have 
produced  an  estimated  27,000  additional 

jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  companies  that  have 
located  in  Kentucky  just  in  the  past  year 
and  those  currently  proposing  to  locate 
in  Kentucky,  and  financed  by  revenue 
bonds,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


PLA:JTS  Firj.AMCED  THROUGH  REVENUE  BOND  ISSUES  I'l  1967 


City 


CiTpany  leasing  building 


Oanuille -     Genesco 

F.jnMorl  Marsli  InstiuiTienl  Co 

f,-.,e„cp Fguitable  Paper  Bag  Co 

I'tii'.nonlQwn  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. L  G   Balfour  Co.. .       ..   ... 

Frarihlin  . i Siiipsori  Msnutacturing  CO.- 

Do  '".".-,-'-'..'. Var.el  Industries.      

bowling  Greeii .'. Firestone  Tire  &  Ruliber  Co. 

Henderson       '.' Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Co 


Amount 

ol  issue 

Interest  CCS 

(thou' 

ands) 

(percent) 

1967 

$800 

4.713 

1967 

2.1-10 

5.187 

1967 

1.300 

6.54 

1967 

600 

A.  95 

1967 

no 

5.9 

1967 

250 

5  9 

1957 

30.000 

4i<; 

1967 

270 

5 

Product 


Sloes. 

Gauges,  thermometers,  valve: 

Baps 

Wen's  ciothing. 

Stair.pinRS.  hoists,  csuplings. 

Tire  tabrit 

Hovisry. 
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Citv 


Company  leasing  building 


Year  of  issue 


Amount  of  Issue 
(thousands) 


Interest  cost 
(percent) 


Product 


Florence. 

Bowling  Green .•. 


..  American  Sign  Industries. 
Wellinglon  klectronics 


Hickman   J Carborundum  Co 

Wickliffe  J.......   West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co... 

MounlSterling      Hobarl  M,inul3cturiiig  Co 

Hopkinsville Phillips  Products  Co 

BowlingGreen. Wren  Products  Co 

Morganlown  -.     Wealherall  Manufacturing  Co 

Whaytie  Supply  Co 

American  Greetings  Corp 

U.S.  Shoe  Curp  

American  Book  Co 

Interchemical  Co 

Globe-Union,  Inc .  . 

Textron,  Inc 

Hewitt-Robins,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh  Activated  Carbon  Co. . 

Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Co 

George  J.  Mayer  Co 

Ottenheimer  &  Co 


Corbin 

Do 

Prestonsburg... 
Florence 

Do 

Do 

Harrodsburg... 

Florence 

Ashland 

Jeffersontown.. 

Stanford 

Day»son  Springs 


Warren  County..!"! Pe^i^o  Pork  Rind  Co 

Florence Continental  Electric  Equipment  Co. 


1967 

1967 

1%7 

1967 

1967 

1%7 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967    . 

1967 

1967 

1%7 

1967 

1957 

1967 

1967 

1367 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967 


$200 

875 

3.600 

SO.UdO 

4.200 

813 

32 

400 

150 

5,000 

900 

2.000 

1.750 

2.200 

2.800 

6.000 

10. 500 

760 

1,150 

250 

100 

1.500 


5.8386 
5.86 
5.86 
>5.  15 
5.  12728 
4.89 
5.98 
5.  504 
5.30 
5. 6506 
5.49 
5.913 
5.906 
5.993 
5.82 
5.913 
5.73 
5.99 
5.575 
5.999 
6.0 
5.657 


Signs, 

Anodized  aluminum  foils. 

Graphite  products. 

Paper  null. 

Home  dishwashers. 

Plastic  products. 

Desk  accessories. 

Rainwear, 

Construction  equipment. 

Greetings  cards. 

Shoes. 

Book  warehouse. 

Carbon  paper. 

Plastic  containers. 

Bathroom  accessories. 

Conveyor  systems. 

Activated  carbon. 

Windows,  doors. 

Metal  name  plates,  trim. 

Unilorms. 

Fishing  bait. 

Povirer  distribution  equipment. 


Total. 


160,792,000 


1  Approximate. 


MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BOND  ISSUES,  PROPOSED  OR  PENDING 


City 


Company 


Jobs  Amount 

(thousands) 


City 


Company 


Jobs  Amount 

(thousands) 


Versailles  ...  Kuhlman  Electric     

Hancock  County      .       .  Southwire  , 

Lavyrenceburg Young  Radiator    

Glasgow      .  --- Swift  &  Co  — 

Elizabethtown Company  Confidential 

Frankfort  .  -- Bendix-Westinghouse 

Somerset         .                                 Lear  Siegler       . 
Campbellsville  .     .                           Copeland  Refrigeration 
Richmond.  Okonite 


300 
1.000 
250 
40 
100 
300 
300 
300 
200 


$7. 000 
90. 000 

2.500 

1.200 
12.000 

4.200 
750 

3. 000 
14.000 


riKIF  (Kenton  County). 
Bardstown. 
Smith's  Grove 
Springfield        .    .       . . 
Ludlow  .--    -. 

NKIF  (Florence) 

Do 


Signode.       

Lily  Tulip  Cup.    . 

Kain  Manufacturing  Co 

Grote  Manufacturing        .    . 
,  Duro  Paper  Bag  Manufacturing  Co. 

Levl  Strauss       . 

.  Inter-Chemical . .. 


500 
500 
400 
125 
100 
100 
100 


$4. 500 
8.000 

250 
1.300 

800 
1.000 
1.500 


Total 


4.615     152.000.000 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  note  at  page  108  of  the  hearings 
that  representatives  of  the  Tieasury  De- 
partment have  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue  to  the  Department  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  amounts  to  some  $50  to 
$100  million  annually. 

When  we  compare  this  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue with  the  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  in  the 
country  on  programs  to  assist  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  and  in  its  war 
on  poverty,  it  is  my  view  that  we  should 
not  curtail  the  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  local  communities  to  attract  new 
industry  and  new  jobs  not  financed  by 
the  Government.  If  abuses  have  de- 
veloped in  the  employment  of  this  means 
of  financing,  then  efforts  should  be  made 
to  cure  or  remove  the  abuses  without 
eliminating  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
revenue  bonds  for  industrial  purposes. 
Where  the  program  has  been  abused  by 
its  application  to  businesses  which  can 
carry  the  financing  themselves  or  by  a 
failure  to  set  a  top  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  bonds  to  be  issued  in  a  single  financ- 
ing, corrections  can  be  effected  by  the 
Congress. 

TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
more  than  40  States  offering  this  mu- 
nicipal industrial  financing,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  decision  to  locate  a  plant  in  a 
particular  locale  will  be  motivated  by 
other  economic  considerations,  not  the 
availability  of  this  kind  of  financing. 

Under  present  conditions,  40  States  are 
diluting  the  value  of  the  tax-exempt 
market  with  little  economic  justification. 

Last  year  $1.4  billion  of  these  bonds 
was  issued  compared  with  $0.5  billion  the 
year  before.  The  effect  this  is  having  on 
the  legitimate  municipal  bond  manket 


can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1967,  for  the  first  time, 
municipal  industrial  financing  was  the 
lar.cest  single  use  of  proceeds  of  newly 
issued  State  and  local  indebtedness. 

TlTis  total  exceeded  even  the  combined 
debt  issued  to  finance  elementai-y,  sec- 
ondary', college,  and  university  projects 
during  this  3-month  period. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
has  informed  me  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  school  district  of 
Muskego-Nonvay,  officials  wanted  to  up- 
grade the  school  system  and  construct 
buildings  costing  S3  million.  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  the  school  bonds  were  taken  to 
market  where  they  met  with  competition 
from  $500  million  in  municipal  bonds. 
This  was  the  heaviest  day  of  bond  sales 
of  the  year. 

Two  issues  alone  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  accounted  for  a  great  share  of  the 
total. 

Only  two  bids  were  received  for  the 
Muskego-Nonvay  school  district  bond's. 
The  rates  quoted  were  4.96  and  5.14  per- 
cent— the  highest  ever.  The  rate  up  to 
that  time  had  been  below  4.62  percent. 

The  Wisconsin  school  oflBcials  had  no 
choice  but  to  reject  the  bids.  They  had  to 
wait  almost  2  months  to  go  to  market 
again,  and  then  were  successful  in  selling 
only  one-half  the  issue,  $1.5  million,  at  a 
still  excessive  rate  of  4.77  percent. 

The  day  before  yesterday  my  dis- 
tinguislied  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Hollings,  said  that  his 
State  was  able  to  compete  with  her  sister 
States  in  .successfully  attracting  industry 
without  the  tax  loophole. 

Now,  however,  the  flooding  of  the  bond 
market  has  finally  washed  away  the 
ability  of  the  small  rural  towns  to  sell 
bonds  for  legitimate  purposes. 

He  said  one  South  Carolinian  town 


was  unable  to  sell  $800,000  of  school 
bonds,  full  faith  and  credit,  at  5  percent, 
backed  by  a  substantially  and  financially 
successful  and  stable  community. 

This  will  happen  all  over  the  country 
when  the  real  value  of  the  bonds  is  sub- 
verted for  any  industry  on  a  come-one, 
come-all  basis. 

The  $1.4  billion  sold  in  1967  was  even 
greater  than  all  the  municipal  bonds  sold 
to  improve  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
for  the  entire  year  and  just  slightly  less 
than  the  $1.8  billion  of  bonds  sold  for  the 
entire  year  for  sewer  and  water  projects. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace  that  major 
corporations  around  the  country  are 
rushing  to  use  up  the  available  limited 
municipal  credit  which  could  be  used  for 
essential  public  improvements. 

Market  experts  have  said  that  the  large 
volume  of  these  bonds  last  year  had  the 
effect  of  raising  interest  rates  on  normal 
municipal  bonds  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  a  percentage  point. 

If  one  projects  this  rate  against  the 
$13  billion  of  normal  public  improvement 
bonds  issued  last  year,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  will  experience  the  crunch 
of  having  to  pay  over  the  life  of  last 
year's  bonds  issues  alone,  about  $.5  bil- 
lion in  excess  interest  costs. 

The  Curtis  amendment  attached  to  the 
excise  tax  bill  was  aimed  at  the  Treasury 
Department  lor  taking  upon  itself  the 
jurisdiction  of  enacting  rulings  which 
belongs  to  the  Congress. 

Today  the  issue  is  clear;  Senator 
Ribicoff's  amendment  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  curbing  of  the  abuse  of  these 
bonds.  There  are  no  side  issues. 

Last  week  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Budget.  Charles  J.  Zwick.  told  the 
Municipal  Finance  Forum  of  Washing- 
ton that  the  competition  in  the  bond  field 
has  raised  rates  to  a  new  high  of  4.43 


percent— the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
program— lor  i)ublic  housing  bond  sale. 
In  1947  the  annual  average  yield  was  1.45 
percent.  2.51  percent  in  1956.  3.67  percent 
in  1966.  and  3.74  percent  in  1967.  He 
said: 

.■\ny  .sizable  increa.se  in  net  oitenn^is  of  tax 
fxcmptd  cHu.ses  Yields  the  market  me.isure 
,,f  the  oust  of  municip.il  linancin^— to  ri.se 
more  raptdlv  than  vields  on  taxable  i-bliija- 
fions  This  is  because  the  t..x  exempt  bond 
market  at  present  \iolds  is  Iniiucd  to  buyers 
with  relatively  hiii'i  mareinal  t.ix  rates. 

Senator  Proxmire's  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  study  on  tax  exempts  notes 
that  the  rapid  increase  in  volume  of 
municipal  credit  demands  could  i<xhaust 
the  market  from  -such  buyers  a^id  cause 
vields  of  municipals  to  rise  to  as  much 
as  90  iKirent  of  corporate  yields,  com- 
pared to  the  75-to-70  percent  ratios  pre- 
vailing in  the  1955-65  decade. 

An  even  higher  crunch  v,-ill  occur  if  we 
fulfill  our  obliaation  to  provide  1.5  mil- 
lion ndditional  units  of  public  housing 
per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  This  we 
can  expect  to  require  municipal  financ- 
ing of  about  &25  billion,  or  S2  5  billion 
per  year. 

The  President  called  for  a  total  of  26 
million  Iiousin'4  units  over  the  next  10 
vears  to  help  meet  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress. 

This  $2.5  'oillion  average  i^er  year  over 
the  next  10  years,  to  be  financed  through 
normal  municipals,  will  cost  consider- 
ably more  when  it  enters  the  market 
looking  for  buyers. 

Yesterday  my  office  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Morteage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  favoring  the  Ribi- 
coff  amendm.ent.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  also  endorses  the  amend- 
ment saying: 

The  unchecked  issuance  .  .  .  poses  a  dis- 
astrous thre.it  '.o  tiie  entire  ttue  .  nd  'ocal 
government  bond  market. 

Failure  to  enact  this  amendment  will 
insure  a  "New  War  Between  the  States." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
telegrams,  a  letter,  and  an  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  D.C. 

March   25,  1968. 
Senat-or  Gaylop.d  Nelson, 
Senate   Ofice  Building. 
Washinqton.   DC: 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
.\merica  favors  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
continued  use  of  tax-lree  municipal  bonds 
for  the  financing  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial properties.  We  urge  your  favorable  vote 
for  the   Riblcoff   amendment   to    H,R.    15414 

excise  tax  bill. 

Graham  T.  Xorthl'p, 
Director,  Gcvcrvmental  Relations. 

Washington  D.C. 

March  25.  1968. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

Federal  tax  exemptions  granted  municipal 
industrial  bond  financing  create  unjustified 
tax  burdens  rn  a\er-ge  taxpa\er  while  giv- 
ing unconscionable  economic  advantages  to 
certain  industries.  Tliese  same  industries 
may  create  intolerable  hardships  to  the  peo- 
ple cf  communities  they  leave  without  jobs, 
income,  and  tax  revenues  when  they  move 
to  tax-favored  locations.  On  behalf  of  the 


more  than  .six  million  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department.  AFL-CIO.  I  urge 
your  support  for  the  RlblcolT-Clark  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15414  to  limit  this  discrimlna- 
torv  tax  fxeminlon. 

Jack  Beidlf.r, 
Legi.ilativc    Director.    Indtiatrial    Unioii 
Department .  Aft-CIO. 

Washington  D.C  . 

March   27.   1968. 
Senut-.)r  Gaviokd  Nklson. 
U'a.s'/i J'!i7'o'i.  DC: 

.^FL  CTO  stronuly  urges  you  .support  R:bl- 
coll  amendment  i.)  end  tax-exempt  .-.latus 
of  so-called  industrial  development  bonds, 
^fter  20  vears  uf  abuse,  this  tax  loophole 
ihouki  Ije"  closed.  Now  that  this  tax-ev;.s]on 
device  has  been  ;,dopted  by  virtually  every 
SiulP,  its  attractivene.ss  as  .i  lure  to  industry 
is  minimal  but  its  cost  to  taxpayers  .md 
government  is  skyrocketing  each  month. 

We  favor  new  industry  and  plant  cxpan- 
.-lon  and  more  jobs,  but  the  use  of  local  gov- 
ernments' credit  by  corporations  to  ccape 
their  tax  oblinatlons  Is  neither  Job-creating 
nor  of  linancial  benefit  to  communities.  In 
fact,  the  r;sin--'  cost  cf  these  bonds  is  lorc- 
ing  cutbacks  in  schools  and  public  works 
thus  causing  substantial  job  losse?. 

.\NDRKW    J.    BlEMII.I.tR. 

Director.     Department     of     LcgL-ilation, 
AFL~C10. 

W.ASHINCroN    D.C. 

March   26.  1968. 
Senat<jr  Gaylop.d  Nklson. 
U.S.  Senate.   Wa'^hington.  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  cf  America.  I  strongly  urge  support 
for  Ribicotr-Clark  amendment  to  H.R.  15414, 
which  would  curtail  use  ot  tax-free  munici- 
oal  bond.s  for  Industrial  financing.  This  prac- 
tice results  m  wasteful  transfer  of  j  ibs  from 
one  area  to  another  disregarding  broad  hu- 
man and  economic  consequences. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky. 

General  President 


National  .■Xssoci.mion  of  Counties. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Gaylokd  Nklson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  irresponsible 
continuation  of  the  unchecked  issuance  of 
IndUEtrial  Development  Bonds  poses  a  disas- 
trous threat  to  the  entire  state  and  local  (.gov- 
ernment bond  market. 

We  urgentlv  request  that  i.o  action  be 
taken  to  reverse  the  Department  of  Treasury 
Regulation  which  would  control  this  abuse 
unless  such  a  reversal  Is  accompanied  by  posi- 
tive legislative  action  to  likewise  control  the 
abuse. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  crisis 
should  be  handled  by  the  administrative  or 
legislative  route  should  not  be  allwed  to 
;,vo:d  the  fact  that  corrective  action  must  be 
taken  now. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 

Executive  Director. 

[From  the  Post-Crescent.  Aug.  2.  1967] 
Tax  Exempt  Bonds  for  Industries 
Rep.  John  Bvrnes  of  Green  Bay  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  which  would  stop 
federal  tax  exemption  en  the  interest  on 
state  and  municipal  bonds  used  to  construct 
industrial  plants  for  private  businesses.  Mr. 
Byrnes,  whose  bill  is  ccsponsored  by  nine 
other  Wisconsin  congressmen  strikes  at  an 
abuse  which  has  grown  during  recent  years 
from  a  total  of  S7  million  in  such  bonds  16 
vears  ago  to  an  estimated  SI  billion  this  year. 
■  In  rxplainlnc  the  effects  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion Mr.  Bvrnes  points  out:  the  United 
States  Treasury  loses  millions  in  revenue 
which  must  be  picked  up  from  all  taxpayers; 
states  like  Wisconsin,  which  Is  prohibited 
i'om  fioating  bonds  for  businesses,  lose  In- 


dustry to  states  with  such  schemes  which  this 
stiite's  taxpavers  help  to  pay  for;  and.  finally, 
the  interest  rate  on  legitimate  municipal 
bonds  lends  to  rise  as  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  put  in  competition  with 
them  m  the  market. 

•ihirtv-lr.e  slates,  many  of  them  m  the 
south  now  permit  .«tatp  or  local  governments 
to  fioat  bond  l.'^sues  for  industrial  develop- 
ment Proceeds  of  the  bond  .sale  are  used  to 
build  plants  to  the  specifications  of  the  new 
industrv  which  are  leased  or  sold  to  the  busi- 
ness with  the  bonds  .secured  by  the  lea.se  or 

Mr    Bvrnes   cmpha.slzes   that   he   strongly 
supports    the    principle    that    borrowing    by 
-tales  and  municipal  iTOvernment-s  is  neces- 
sarv   10   enable   them    to  build   such   public 
service  facilities  as  bridges,  water  works,  in- 
dustrial parks,  municipal  docks,  i.arking  au- 
thorities, recreat.on  areas  and  the  like.  But 
ho    -'•■-s    the    industrial    development    bond 
scheme  lor  what  it  is:  an  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  bonding  wlucii  could,  ir 
permitted  to  .  ontlnue.  jeopardize  the  whole 
Idea    of    tax    exemption    lor    municipal    ..nd 
state  bonds.  The  idea  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
cmnot  even  be  defended  as  hcMilmr  under- 
developed areas.  As  .Sen.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
pclntcd  out  U.St  March  m  attacking  tax  ex- 
empt borrowing  to  attract  new  Industry.  .  nly 
two  of  127  bond  issues  :n  19G6  were  in  areas 
which  could   be  classified  as  depressed  eco- 
nomically. ,,„.,, 11 
Ren    Bvrnes'  liill  probably  faces  an  uphill 
fight   because   ;i5   states   use   the  tax   exempt 
bond   gimmick.   It.   however,   deserves   a   lull 
public  hearing  and  action  both  to  eliminate 
lo"Ps    to   the   treasury   ot    millions   and    the 
built-m  discrimination  against  states  wiiere 
no  such  tax  exempt  bonds  are  permitted. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
-  ratelul  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  RibicoffI  has 
Droposed  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
happv  to  loin  him  as  a  cosponsor.  I  be- 
l-eve'the  amendment  represents  a  very 
sound  :ipproach  to  a  problem  that  has 
faced  the  Senate  in  two  i)rcvious  votes 
this  year.  It  rcpresenls  a  balanced  dis- 
position of  the  question  of  the  tax  status 
of  the  income  from  municipal  industrial 
bonds,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  my  coi- 
l-ague the  most  distinguished  senior 
.Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  lor 
accepting  a  change  in  his  amendment 
which  is  a  departure  from  the  form  of 
his  original  proposal.  The  exception  re- 
lating to  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
air  and  water  pollution  control  is.  we 
feci  responsive  to  a  genuine  need 
throuahout  the  Nation.  It  will  retain  an 
avenue  for  immediate  r.ction  against  a 
very  real  and  growing  problem  with 
wl-.ich  it  seems,  everyone  is  much  con- 
cerned, but  upon  which  we  are  slow  in 
mounting  a  meaningful  attack  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Mr  Piesident,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  o:  Illinois  will  ^•ote  on  a  SI  oillion 
<cnerai  obligation  bond  issue  this  year. 
\  substantial  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  i:->sue  will  iirovide  the  means  for 
financing  water  poUuuon  control  facili- 
ties .so  desperately  needed  m  cur  State, 
particularlv  in  the  Chicago  area.  Many 
small  communities  have  plans  for  sim- 
ilar issues,  in  order  to  match  the  Slate 
moneys.  . 

An  interesting  possible  application  ot 
this  exception  is  de.'^cribed  m  a  i^aper 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  H.  McCall.  of  the 
corporate  finonce  department  of  Good- 
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body  &  Co..  in  Chicago.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  paper,  delivered  at  a  recent 
meetins?  of  representatives  of  concerned 
organizations,  outlines  graphically  the 
tremendous  needs  in  this  critical  area  of 
pollution  control  not  only  in  Chicago 
and  Illinois,  but  m  the  Nation,  as  well,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  to'ielher  with  the  names 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  to  meet  this  important 
need. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Ribicoff 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
and  list  of  participants  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A    Plan    for    Environmental    Control    Fi- 
nancing 
(By  James  H.  McCall.  Goodbody  &  Co.,  March 
12.  19681 
introduction 

The  questions  and  problems  of  pollution 
control  are  being  studied  on  all  levels  of 
government  and  business.  The  actual  def- 
inition of  many  forms  of  pollution  has  yet 
to  be  agreed  upon — the  tolerable  degree  of 
effluent  In  o;ia  or  another  stream  or  airshed 
Is  governed  Ijy  what  Is  the  best  economic 
and  social  usage  of  each  of  those  courses. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  pollution  has  no  bene- 
fits in  Itself,  and  It  must  be  minimized  to 
help  control  cur  environment  and  owe  abil- 
ity to  maintain  our  well-being. 

The  technological  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems Is  properly  being  taken  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis,  and  definitions  of  need,  approach 
and  attack  proposed  for  each  individual 
case  are  well  delineated  as  to  the  micro-eco- 
nomics of  that  portion  of  the  total  system  It 
Is  to  satisfy. 

But  the  economics  of  the  whole  of  the 
communities"  problems  must  be  taken  In 
more  broadly  In  order  to  be  realistic,  and  a 
macro-economic  approach  must  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  make  full  use  of  the  most 
efficient  application  of  any  proposed  solu- 
tion. 

TKE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ENVIRONMENTAL 
APPROACH 

The  federal  government  has  quietly  moved 
In  this  direction  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  two  bills  In  the  Senate  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  Environmental  Council,  and  with 
the  President's  latest  message  covering  all 
aspects  of  environment  and  not  one  or  an- 
other area — water,  air  or  solid  waste.  Under 
these  proposals,  the  respective  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
would  work  In  harness  with  the  Council,  and 
their  respective  efforts  would  complement 
one  another.  The  highly  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution,  water  pollution  and 
disposal  of  our  solid  wastes,  which  are  com- 
plex In  their  creation,  would  likewise  be  ap- 
proached and  solved  on  an  Interrelated  basis. 
In  which  the  economics  would  play  an  Im- 
portant role.  This  broad  approach  must  be 
made  by  the  State  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  the  Federal,  If  any  progress  will 
be  made. 

ACTION  NEEDED  NOW 

Unless  this  broad  base  is  created  at  the 
outset  of  the  attack  on  local  problems,  some 
formidable  and  perhaps  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles will  arise  that  will  not  permit  the  new 
pollution  technology  to  be  Implemented.  If 
Industry  and  governmental  officials  do  not 
take  an  Initiative  today  to  provide  the  proper 
economic  vehicles  for  effective  environmental 
control,  the  road  to  clean  air  and  useful 
waters  is  going  to  be  detoured  through  a 
sticky  political  swamp. 

A    PLAN   FOR   ACTION 

What  we  are  here  today  to  propose  to  you 
and  to  ask  your  help  on.  Is  the  creation  of 
a  new  environment — If  you  will  pardon  the 


pun — that  of  Industry-government  coopera- 
tion to  give  the  existing  regulatory  agencies 
a  real  chance  to  do  their  Job,  and  have  some 
sound,  business-like  support  to  get  It  done; 
financial  support  ihat  Is  not  dependent  upon 
relative  n-ecls  dictated  by  political  pressures, 
foreign  aid.  available  taxes,  or  referendums; 
and  operatln<<  support  that  Is  efficient,  ef- 
fective and  comprehensive. 

We  have  a  plan  which  we  think  can  pro- 
vide Chicago  and  Illinois  an  opportunity  to 
lead  the  nation  by  providing  such  a  vehicle 
to  aid  In  resolving  problems  of  environ- 
mental control. 

BACKGROUND 

For  over  two  years,  we  have  intensively  put 
our  minds  to  questions  of  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  pollution  problems.  In  connection 
witli  this,  I  have,  on  behalf  of  Goodbody, 
visited  cities  from  coast  to  coast  and  have 
discussed  first-hand  with  city  officials  and 
civic  and  industrial  leaders  the  problems  and 
difficulties  which  they  have.  We  have  ex- 
plored approaches  and  concepts  that  might 
most  quickly  and  most  efficiently  be  em- 
ployed to  diagnose  the  particular  pollution 
problems,  what  causes  them,  and  on  what 
economic  basis  they  can  be  resolved.  We  are 
very  much  aware  that  new  technologies  are 
being;  developed  to  meet  these  problems.  Im- 
plementlne;  the  new  technologies  requires 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  flnan- 
cint?.  Mr.  RelUy  of  our  firm  Is  a  nationally- 
recognized  authority  on  developing  and  ap- 
plying new  municipal  financing  techniques. 

NEEDS 

First,  what  are  our  needs  in  Chicago  and 
Illinois?  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
during  the  next  five  years  the  capital  require- 
ments for  pollution  and  environmental  con- 
trol merely  to  cover  present  ratee  of  new  con- 
struction In  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area 
will  be  at  least  1.3  billion  dollars.  This  figure 
Is  based  on  moderate  population  projections, 
the  standard  current  per  capita  expanse  on 
water  and  sanitary  facilities  and  the  current 
share  of  industrial  capital  expenditures  al- 
located to  pollution  control.  This  estimate 
does  not  take  into  account  the  development 
of  new  technologies  or  any  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  spendin:;.  On  a  statewide  basis, 
far  greater  sums  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
few  years. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  need  for  mimici- 
pal  and  Industrial  water  pollution  control 
facilities  over  the  next  five  years  will  re- 
quire between  20  and  23  billion  dollars.  Prom 
that,  we  can  also  estimate  that  the  share  of 
water  pollution  control  facilities  in  North- 
eiistern  Illinois  alone  could  easily  require  one 
billion  dollars  or  more. 

INDUSTRY    INCENTIVES 

Since  the  huge  investment  required  does 
not  produce  income  for  those  private  Indus- 
tries who  must  bear  much  of  the  cost,  it  is 
important  that  incentives  be  provided  to 
induce  maximum  cooperation.  Control  of 
our  environment  is  a  public,  as  well  as  a 
private,  responsibility;  therefore,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  public  agencies  cooperate  with 
private  isidustry  in  financing  the  cost  Only 
by  sharing  the  load  can  tliere  be  an  effective 
effort  to  obtain  full  use  of  our  air,  lakes, 
streams,  and  risers.  A  good  example  of  a 
Joint  effort  Is  the  low  Income  dwelling  re- 
habilitation now  being  undertaken  by  sev- 
eral major  corporations  and  federal  and  local 
governments. 

OTHER    PROPOSALS 

We  have  re\iewed  legislation  and  proposals 
under  consideration  in  other  r.tates,  such  as 
Ohio.  Nebraska  and  New  York,  and  systems 
in  other  countries  such  as  the  Ruhr  Valley 
in  Germany.  We  have  also  studied  the  back- 
ground on  the  proposition  for  referendum 
coming  up  this  year  In  Illinois.  We  see  some 
good  ideas  in  all  these  plans  but  nothing 
comprehensive  enough  to  provide  a  strong 
economic  basis  for  the  type  of  action  that  is 


going  to  have  to  be  taken.  The  priivlsions  for 
real  and  practical  incentives  for  industry  to 
provide  its  own  corrective  £;y!itc*m.'-.  are  ac- 
tually few.  and  induttry  needs  thee  incen- 
tives, as  well  as  regulations,  to  stimulate 
action  on  many  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

Out  of  this  research  we  think  v.e  have 
found  a  basis  for  financing  of  many  of  the 
needed  environmental  control  projects,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  developed  a  unique 
proposal  which  is  simple,  economical,  effi- 
cient, and  which  will  result  in  a  minimal 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  What  we  now  propose 
Is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  mu- 
nicipal revenue  bond  financing  to  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  capital  for  pollution  control 
not  only  for  public  agencies  but  also  for 
private  InduBtrv.  "Hils  proeram  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  matching  funds,  and  as  outlined 
In  the  President's  environmental  message  of 
March  8. 

We  asked  our  legal  counsel.  Mr.  Richard  G. 
Ferguson  of  Isham.  Lincoln  &  Beale  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  of  legislation  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  our  plan.  The  legiFlatlon  is  nr^w  in  drnft 
form  and  can  be  readied  to  be  introduced 
without  delay  at  the  fortlicomliiL,-  reconven- 
ing of  the  State  Legi.^lature. 

Specifically,  the  legi-latlon  as  draft:-:!  calls 
for  i^.c  followlnt;: 

1.  The  creation  of  loc^l  Environmental 
Control  Districts.  These  districts  would  be 
created  by  counties  acting  either  separately 
or  Jointly  with  other  counties.  In  counties 
where  a  municipality  has  over  one-third  of 
the  over- .111  population,  the  District  would  be 
established  by  joint  action  of  the  inunirlpal- 
ity  and  the  county.  These  local  di:trlcts 
would  acquire  air  and  water  pollution  control 
equipment  and  facilities  for  lease,  contracts, 
or  to  provide  services  to  private  or  public 
Interests  with  pollution  control  problems. 
The  local  districts  vrlll  also  be  authorized  to 
provide  disposal  services  for  solid  wastes  aris- 
ing from  all  pollution  control  efforts  on  a 
contract  basis  for  other  political  subdivisions 
or  for  private  industry. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  state  level  Environ- 
mental Control  Commission.  The  purpofe  of 
this  Commis.slon  would  be  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  all  pollution  control  polielps  and 
planning  undertaken  by  local  and  regional 
agencies  as  well  as  by  other  state  agencies. 
It  would  be  composed  of  state  agency  officials, 
citizens,  and  representatives  of  the  local  dis- 
tricts. The  Commission  would  issue  and  mar- 
ket state  revenue  bonds  payable  out  cf  the 
pooled  revenues  produced  by  the  le.ase  or  sale 
of  the  environmental  control  facilities  and 
equipment  or  for  services  provided  by  any 
of  these  facilities,  by  the  local  districts.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  would 
be  distributed  to  local  dlstrists  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  capital  needs  to  deal 
with  their  localized  problems.  By  having  the 
state  agency  market  and  is.'^ue  the  bonds 
iiacked  by  the  revenue  to  be  received  by  the 
local  districts,  the  bonds  could  be  issued  In 
large  enough  amounts  so  as  to  provide  the 
lowest  net  interest  cost  for  the  financing. 
The  revenues  would  be  further  bacl:ed  by 
guarantees  of  tlie  leases  to  smaller  Arms  un- 
der a  lease  guarantee  plan  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  private  Insurance  industry 
and  the  SBA.  This  would  save  substantial 
amounts  for  the  community  and  for  Industry 
and  the  bonds  would  be  readily  marketable 
Instruments.  The  Commission  would  also 
render  technical  and  engineering  advice  to 
private  industry  and  to  government  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  determining  the  feasibility, 
capacity  and  necessity  for  various  pollution 
control  projects.  This  Commission  would  in 
no  way  replace  or  curtail  the  status  or  powers 
of  any  existing  State  or  local  agency,  but 
would  exist  solely  to  provide  an  efficient,  ex- 
pedient and  businesslike  method  of  Imple- 
menting their  actions. 

Our  proposal  Is  analogous  to  the  financing 


techniques  used  by  the  Public  Building  Com- 
mission for  public  agencies,  and  to  the  in- 
dustrial aid  bond  technique  In  lU  appli- 
cation to  private  Industry. 

ADVANTAGES 

Of  course,  the  important  advantage  to  pri- 
vate industry  from  this  plan  Is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  financing  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  through  the  use  of  the  rela- 
tively low  interest  rate,  tax  free  municipal 
bonds  and  the  Incentives  of  exemption  from 
all  property  taxes  on  these  facilities  arising 
from  public  ownership.  The  advantage  to  the 
public  from  this  proposal  Is  clear;  there 
would  be  an  Immediate  opportunity  to  ac- 
celerate a  major  part  of  our  pollution  control 
efforts  no  additional  taxes  need  be  Imposed, 
and  in  fact,  Illinois  citizens  could  be  re- 
lieved of  many  of  the  additional  taxes  con- 
templated by  the  bond  referendum  to  solve 
a  number  of  the  pollution  problems  caused 
by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  agency  to  de- 
velop Income  by  reason  of  services  it  could 
also  render  to  the  municipalities  and  in- 
dustry This  Income  could  provide  an  ef- 
fective offset  to  the  costs  of  financing  and 
the  service  charges  to  the  municipalities  and 
to  industry,  by  providing  them  with  credits 
on  their  payments. 

COORDINATION  WITH    BOND    ISSUE 

This  program  would  coordinate  well  with 
the  one  billion  dollar  statewide  general  ob- 
ligation bond  Issue  to  be  presented  to  the 
voters    in    Illinois    In    1968.    Since    revenue 
bonds  could  provide  a  means  to  finance  the 
bulk  of  pollution  facilities  required  by  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  various  local  govern- 
ments,   that    part    of    the    proceeds   of    the 
statewide  Issue  now  Intended  to  be  used  for 
such   purposes   would   be   substantially   de- 
creased. The  state  would  then  be  able  either 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  bonds  actually  Is- 
sued   (thereby    minimizing    the    taxpayer's 
burden)  or  apply  more  of  the  bond  proceeds 
toward    water   resources    and    flood    control 
projects.  It  would  be  helpful  if  some  small 
portion  of  the  proposed  bllllon-dollar  bond 
issue  could  be  applied  toward  start-up  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  various  local  environmen- 
tal control  districts  which  might  be  created. 
Thus,  the  funds   to  be   available  from  the 
revenue  bonds  would  be  available  without 
the  statewide  referendum  and  without  the 
imposition  of  a  statewide  property  tax. 

EXAMPLE 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  suppose,  that  In  Cook 
County  a  number  of  Industries  need  facili- 
ties and  equipment  to  meet  the  pollution 
control  standards  promulgated  by  various 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies.  The  tight 
money  market  with  high  Interest  costs  makes 
It  difficult  and  expensive  for  these  private 
businesses  to  acquire  the  needed  facilities 
themselves. 


APPLICATION     TO     INDTJSTRT 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Indus- 
tries  could   lease   the   necessary   equipment 
from  the  local  Environmental  Control  Dis- 
trict formed  jointly  by  the  County  Board  and 
the  Chicago  City  Council.  The  facilities  could 
thus  be  made  available  for  the  public  benefit 
to  the  industries  without  Impinging  upon 
the  capital  resources  needed  by  companies 
for  regular  business  purposes.  These  facilities 
would  become  available  to  industry  at  an 
over-all   lower  cost  due  to   the  tax  advan- 
tages of  public  bond  financing  and  the  eco- 
nomic     advantages      accruing      from      the 
local    district    providing    pollution    control 
facilities   on   a   greater  scale.   The  program 
would  also  be   particularly  consonant  with 
modern     business     management     attitudes 
toward    the    acquisition    of    nonproductive 
equipment,  which  Is  to  have  the  use  of  such 
equipment  bv  lease  and  not  to  tie  up  the 
working   capital    of    the   business   for   such 
reasons. 


APPLICATION     TO     MUNICIPALrriKS 

By  the  same  method,  the  District  could 
purchase  and  lease  facilities  to  a  municipality 
or  sanitary  district  that  had  reached  Its  tax- 
ing limits,  or  for  some  other  reason  did  not 
choose  to  issue  additional  bonds.  These  leases 
or  term  purchase  arrangements  are  perfectly 
legal  under  current  legislation,  and  can  be 
paid  for  with  user  charges  in  many  Instances 
where  taxes  cannot  be  levied.  The  cost,  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  pooling  arrangements, 
and  loan  guarantee  programs,  may  approxi- 
mate what  the  municipality  would  pay  on 
Its  own. 

STATE    ISStnSS    BONDS 

The  state  Environmental  Control  Commis- 
sion would  then  Issue  Its  revenue  bond.s  based 
on  the  capital  needs  of  the  local  district  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  would  go  in  our 
example  to  the  Cook  County  Environmental 
Control  District  to  acquire  or  construct  the 
necessary  facilities  to  meet  the  local  needs. 
The  facilities  could  thus  be  made  available 
to  industry  without  any  direct  cost  to  the 
public  and  without  additional  taxation.  By 
coordinating  with  the  local  district,  the  state 
agency  could  Insure  that  local  efforts  would 
employ  sound  technology  and  responsible 
financing. 

ECONOMIES 

Moreover,  bv  the  coordinating  of  various 
Individual  pollution  efforts,  the  local  districts 
and  the  state  agency  could  make  additional 
economies  available  to  the  users  by  the  shar- 
ing of  some  facilities  among  them  wherever 
possible.  The  technical  advice  which  could 
be  offered  by  the  state  experts  could  result 
In   more   efficient    implementation   of   tech- 
nology as  applied  to  the  particular  Industries 
involved    For  Instance,   new  techniques  are 
providing  ways  to  recover  many  pollutants  as 
useful  raw  materials  which  can  be  resold  or 
recycled  to  offset  the  costs  Involved  In  pollu- 
t'on  control.  We  have  found  in  a  Houston 
project  we  financed  that  material  recycling 
now  signlficantlv  off-sets  operating  costs  with 
the    re-use   of   30  T,    to   35'^.     of    the    Input 
volume     There    are    many    Instances    where 
wastes  and  by-products  of  one  industry  be- 
come raw  materials  for  another,  only  because 
the  volumes  were  able  to  be  coordinated  and 
timed    It   seems   inevitable   that  additional 
discoveries  of  this  type  will  be  soon  forth- 
coming   Thus,   the  Industries  receiving  the 
control  district  facilities  could  be  aided  In 
making  their  own  operations  more  efficient. 

SOLID     WASTE     DISPOSAL 

Another      interrelated      problem      which 
plagues     both     Industrial     and     municipal 
agencies  Is  the  problem  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal which  Is  not  a  part  of  the   pending 
$1  billion  bond  referendum.  The  combination 
of  increased  population  and  increased  waste 
per  capita  presents  an  exploding  and  ominous 
problem  that  Involves  not  only  the  treatment 
of  residential  and  Industrial  wastes,  but  also 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  final  wastes  after 
treatment.   It   Is   Important   that   any  solid 
waste  program  be  coordinated  with  the  air 
and   water   pollution   control   programs   be- 
cause  generally   the   final  product  of   these 
projects   is   an   unwelcome  sludge  which  is 
hard  to  dispose  of  In  any  volume.  This  prob- 
lem  of   solid   waste   disposal   Is  an  area   in 
which  economies  of  scale  are  most  evident. 
The  greater  the  volume  of  solid  wastes  or 
sludge  treated  bv  a  facility  or  to  be  disposed 
of,  the  lower  the  per-ton  cost  can  be  brought. 
There    are   great    opportunities    for   addi- 
tional revenues  and  income  to  be  generated 
here    Solelv  out  of  elimination  of  duplicate 
facilities,   "coordination    of    collection    and 
transfer  stations,  and  the  economies  of  large 
volume  material  handling,  the  district  could 
provide  a  cheaper  service,  yet  generate  in- 
come to  reduce  the  overall  costs  of  environ- 
mental control,  compared  to  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  handled  with  today's  fragmented 
approach. 

In  addition,  a  major  hazard  could  be  avert- 
ed m  the  regional  systematizing  of  the  ref- 


use   disposal    problem    which    will    become 
critical  within  a  few  years. 

The  City  of  Chicago  now  jxencrates  almost 
3  million' tons  of  solid  wastes  (excluding 
sewage  sludges)  each  year.  About  50 '>  of  thi.s 
volume  is  exported  for  disposal  in  other 
areas  Of  the  22  regions  in  Nnrtheusterii  Illi- 
nois surveved  in  1963.  IC  h.id  less  than  10 
ypirs  life  in  dl^w.^al  ;^roas.  and  10  are  now 
exporting  all  refuse.  In  .•^^cidltlon.  only  28  of 
the  82  disposal  facilities  in  the  :rea  were 
publlclv  owned,  and  no  regulations  exist  on 
the  rates  charged  by  the  prUate  sites.  In  the 
last  year,  at  lea.st  one  of  the  major  operators 
of  these  sites  doubled  his  rates. 

By  closely  coordinating  with  both  public 
and  private  refuse  operntlons.  the  District 
could  provide  regional  dlsposil  operations 
that  would  most  pffirlently  take  advantage  ot 
logistics,  and  provide  the  lowest  cost,  yet 
most  up-to-date  technological  facilities  for 
disposal  of  all  .solids  generated  witli  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  area  By  operating  as  a 
profit-making  operation,  it  could  be  self  sup- 
porting, and  maintain  the  lowest  r-osts  for  the 
communities  and  industries  it  serves 

ASSISTANCE     ON     THE     PROCRAM 

The  program  we  have  developed  reflects  the 
thinking  of   many  people,  all  of  whom  are 
willing  to  offer  their  time  and  t.ilents  to  re- 
fine and  perfect  the  programs  and  mechanics 
and  to  serve  in  any  way  to  help  implement  It. 
We  have  the  experience  and  Iwckeround  to 
bring   to  bear   on   the  economics   and   lega 
aspects  of  the  bond  Issues  and  can  advise  all 
state  and    local   agencies   involved.   In   addi- 
tion   we  at  Goodbodv  A:  Co.  are  prepared  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  financial  com- 
munity   to    underwrite    and    distribute    the 
bonds  which  will  be  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
.slon   All  of  us  have  developed  this  program 
together  in  order  to  bring  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  environmental  control  into  a  solvable 
perspective  and  to  provide  a  .-ound  economic 
basis  for  our  community  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges    We    have   dlscu.s.sed    this   concept   in 
Keneral  with  officials  of  several  large  corpora- 
tions, engineers  and  civic  ler.ders,  with  a  unl- 
formlv  positive  respon.se    We  .^re   confident 
tliat  the  support  for  this  coordinated  plan 
will  be  widespread  and  enthusiastic. 

OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     CHICAGO 

For  Chicago  In  particular,  we  believe  that 
this  program  will  provide: 

1  An  acceleration  of  the  implementation 
of  needed  pollution  control  and  abatement 

methods.  ,  »i.„j   ..,« 

o  The  provision  of  a  modern  method  of 
fidpouate  financing  in  keeping  with  the  ever- 
advancing  state  of  the  art  of  pollution  c6n- 
trol  by  offering  immediate,  direct  and  attrac- 
tive financial  incentives  to  industry  and  the 
communltv. 

3  Continued  national  leadership  for  the 
Ctv  of  Chlc.Tgo  in  meeting  the  rrowing  chal- 
len'ge  of  urban  and  social  problems,  pi.^ 
nrogrr-m  will  demonstrate  that  this  effort 
need  not  be  ba-sed  on  property  taxation  ana 
that  it  can  be  .supported  by  ;ndustry.  The 
procram  would  be  .i  model  for  others  to 
follow. 


P-RTICIPANTS.     ENVreO.-:MENTAL     CONTROL     Fl- 

"  NANCiNG   Luncheon.   Mabth    12,    1968 
Todd    Caver.    Deputy   Reginn.il    Construc- 
tion Grant^  Program  Director,  Federal  Water 
Pollution   Control   Administration,   Chicago, 

Illinois.  „     ,  »,„*,„ 

Frank  E  Dalton,  Chief  En?lneer,  Metro- 
politan Sanltarv  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Stephen  Denning.  General  Partner.  Good- 
bodv &  Co..  Chicago,  niinois. 

Robert  G.  Ducharme.  Assistant  Director. 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission. 
Chicago.  Illinois.  r  v,  ~ 

Richard  G.  Perjuson.  Partner.  Isham. 
Lincoln  &   Beale.   Chicago.   Illinois. 

James  V.  Pitzpatrick,  Commissioner.  Dept. 
of  Streets  &  Sanitation.  Chicago,  Ulinois. 

J.Tmes  Flannerv.  Chief  Economist.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Washington.  DC. 
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Robert  Gentz.  Vice  President,  Inland  Steel 
Co  .  Chicago,  Illinois. 

G.  Plndley  Grlfflths.  Preeldent.  Interlake 
Steel  Corp.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

H.  Harper,  Vice  President.  Northern  Illi- 
nois Gas  Company.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

E.  P.  Helzpr.  J».,  Assistant  Treasurer,  All- 
state Insurance  Company,  Northbrook, 
Illinois. 

Allen  S.  Lavln.  Chief  Counsellor.  Metro- 
politan Sanlt;\ry  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Richard  C.  Lonergan,  Vice  President.  All- 
state Insurance  Company,  Northbrook, 
Illinois. 

James  H.  McCall,  Corporate  Finance  Dept., 
Goodbody  &  Co..  Chlcauio.  Illinois. 

Ronald  D.  Michaelson.  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Btjard  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County,  IlUno'.s. 

Morgan  Murphy.  Jr..  Partner,  Coughlan, 
McGloon,  Joyce  &  Murphy,  Chlcas^o,  Illinois. 

William  F.  Pnlmer,  Englneerini?  Consul- 
tant, Goodbody  &  Co  .  New  York.  New  York. 

Preston  E.  Peden.  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Division.  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

James  F.  Reilly,  General  Partner,  Good- 
body  &  Co.,  New  York.  New  York. 

John  R.  Sheaffer,  Research  Associate. 
Center  for  Urban  Studies,  University  of 
Chlc.igo. 

Claries  F,.  Willson.  Director  of  Area  De- 
velopment. Continental  niinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Comp«ny,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Richard  A.  Young.  Manager,  Institutional 
Department,  Goodbody  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  iwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOY.^l  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  L.=\usche], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McC.^RTHY^,  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  PellI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.^rk- 
manI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senate,  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  HollingsI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
P.-vstoreL  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
'yea.  '  and  the  ."='enator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr, 
McClellan]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  would  each  have 
voted  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson!  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
senI and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin!  are  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  Ihe  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSKNl  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


|No.  86  Leg.l 

YEAS— 50 

Allot  t 

Griffin 

M03S 

Bartlett 

Gniening 

Murphy 

Bavh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

BjTd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedv,  Mass 

Spong 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tj-dlngs 

Dodd 

McGee 

Williams,  N  J. 

Domlnlck 

Mclntvre 

WUIlams,  Del. 

Pong 

Met  calf 

Y'arborough 

Gore 

Mondale 
NAYS— 32 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

.\nderson 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

HUl 

Smith 

Bvrd.  VV.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Mundt 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY'  RECORDED— 1 

Baker,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Hmska  McClellan 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Montoya 

Lausche  Pastore 

Long.  Mo.  Pell 

Mansfield  Sparkman 
.McCai-thy 


Carlson 

Dirksen 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

HolUnus 

So  Mr.  Ribicoff's  amendment  was 
ajireed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  several  other 
Senators  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  make  this  amendment  a  part  of  the 
original  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    675 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  675.  The  amend- 
ment is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! proposes  an  amendment  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Muskie,  beginning  on  page  4,  line  9. 
to  strike  out  all  to  and  including  line  16, 
page  6. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Moratorium  on  Public  Works  Proj- 
ects. 

(a)  (11  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall,  during  the  period  in  which  this  sec- 
tion is  In  effect — 

(A)  initiate  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  any  public  works  project  (Including 
projects  for  recreational  facilities  but  ex- 
cluding projects  for  highways),  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  initiating  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  such  public  works 
project. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  Oflice  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning shall  investigate  a  public  works  project 
with  respect  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  applies 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
delay  in  planning  or  construction  of  such 
public  works  project  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  will  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare.  If  with  respect  to 
any  planning  or  construction  of  any  such 
public  works  project,  the  Director  determines 
that  such  delay  will  cause  such  irreparable 
damage,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  cease  to  apply 
with  respect  to  such  planning  or  construc- 
tion effective  on  the  date  on  which  the  Di- 
rector publishes  such  determination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  report,  from  time 
to  time,  the  results  of  his  investigations  and 
determinations  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  shall  make  an  investigation 
of  all  public  works  projects  (including  pro]- 

_  ects  for  recreational  facilities  but  excluding 
highway  projects) ,  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  which  has  been  initiated  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  by  a  State  or  local 
government  agency  with  Federal  assistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  plan- 
ning and  construction  on  such  public  works 
projects  can  be  temporarily  halted  without 
causing  irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall— 

(A)  continue  any  planning  or  construc- 
tion, or 

(B)  make  any  grant  (or  payment  of  a 
grant  previously  made)  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  continuing  any  plan- 
ning or  construction, 

which  the  Director  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  can  be  so  temporarily  halted,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  period  in  which  this 
section  Is  in  effect  beginning  with  the  day 
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after  the  date  on  which  the  Director  pub- 
lishes such  determination. 

(3(  Tlie  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, report  the  results  of  his  investigation 
and  determinations  under  paragraph  i2l  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  last  dav  on  which  the  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  on  wages  under 
section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  includes  any  amount  attributable  to 
the  tax  surcharge  imposed  by  section  51  of 
such  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  a  brief  memorandum 
setting  forth  some  of  the  implications  of 
.section  3  of  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment,  the  "Moratorium  on  Public 
Works  Projects." 

In  the  memorandum  I  indicated  that 
there  was  a  need  for  clarification  of  some 
of  the  subject  matter  which  had  been 
acted  on  in  the  Senate  in  iJiior  votes. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  further 
clarify  the  memorandum  and  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  I  am  ver>'  grateful  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  discussing  this  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  my  able  col- 
league. Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine. 

I  shall  address  myself  first  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
cerning this  section  in  reply  to  a  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  chaired 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!.  That  request  was  in  connection 
with  a  report  on  S.  2902,  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Williams!,  which  contains 
essentially  the  language  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  pending  measure,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Williams  of  Delaware  and 
Smathers, 

The  proposed  moratorium  is  offered 
as  an  economy  measure.  However,  I 
think  Member.s  of  the  Senate  who  are 
conversant  with  the  construction  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  are  aware 
that  a  stop-and-go  approach  is  infinitely 
more  costly  than  the  orderly  procedures 
established  by  the  Congress  to  guide 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 

In  this  regard,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  commented  in  the  following 
words : 

The  proposed  moratorium  on  public  works 
projects  would  be  costly  and  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. It  would  require  uneconomic  ac- 
tions to  stop  many  worthwhile  projects  al- 
ready underway  if  large  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures were  to  be  achieved. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  reporting 
on  the  original  bill  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Senators  have  previously  heard  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  matter  references 
to  the  action  by  President  Truman  in 
curtailing  public  works  construction  dur- 
ing the  crisis  in  Korea.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  even  during  that  period, 
when  the  relative  wartime  demands  on 
the  economy  were  much  greater  than 
they  are  today,  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  far  less  stringent  and 
extreme  than  those  that  are  proposed 
in  the  pending  measure. 


Mr.  President,  to  quote  again  from  the 
leport  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Contracts  were  Rener.Uly  allowed  to  be 
(oinpleted  on  less  essential  projects  before 
jjlaclng  the  protects  on  the  standby  basis. 
Tlie  present  bill"  would  require  cancellation 
iif  existing  contracts. 

I  underscore  that  language.  Tlie  pies- 
ent  bill  would  lequire  cancellation  of 
txi.stiiig  contracts. 

The  lepoit  ol  the  Bureau  ui  the  Budget 
refers  to  five  specific  difficulties  created 
by  the  language  proposed  in  section  3  of 
the  pending  measure. 

Fii.st.  ccoiioinically  it  would  be  very 
co^tlv  and  wasteful  to  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
tir.ment  and  to  ou/  State  and  local  gov- 
^  rninents,  foi'  it  would  icquire  additional 
costs  to  place  piojccts  on  a  .standby  ba.sis. 
.-uid  would  .'-ubject  Federal  agencies  to 
damage  claims  for  the  cancellation  of 
construction  contracts. 

Second,  cancellation  of  planning  on 
pmiccts  wuuld  be  severely  damaging'.  I 
Uiiiik  this  is  iiVipo-tant  to  under.^core— 
not  onlv  the  projects  that  are  in  beinc. 
but  tlie  pioiccts  that  aie  in  the  pLr-ininu 
■stage  would  be  affected.  This  would  of 
cour.';e  damage  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  Slate  and  local 
,)iOLn-an-is.  a:id  would  re,>ult  ir.  the  lo.ss  of 
r.ichly  .skilled  planning  .staffs,  who  could 
not  leadily  be  iccoveicd  for  work  after 
July  1  of  1969,  when  the  moiatoiium 
would  presumably  be  lilted. 

It  would  be  doubtful,  of  course,  ju.st 
liow  quickly  we  could  iiull  tliose  people 
back.  But  I  think  it  i.s  even  more  im- 
portant to  note  that  a  moratorium  on 
planning  would  be  in  direct  violation  ol 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
planning  activity  at  periods  of  relative 
cutbacks  in  con.struction  level,  .so  that 
these  highly  skilled  teams  can  be  held 
together. 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  criti- 
cized the  language  of  S.  2902  as  not  hav- 
ing clear  definitions.  The  pending  meas- 
ure, I  say,  has  not  been  improved— and  I 
sav  that  with  good  conscience  and  pood 
grace— in  this  regard.  The  concept  of  ir- 
reparable damage  to  public  health  and 
welfare  is  probably  without  meaning, 
since  it  is  doubtful  that  anyone  could 


struct  a  hospital  or  to  build  a  dam  or  to 
erect  a  vocational  educational  facility 
would  be  damaging  beyond  repair  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare. 

Fourth.  I  quote  again  from  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget : 

Investlgatii.ns  of  the  project.-  ix'ing  planned 
I  r  under  ton.slderatlon  before  a  iletermina- 
■.lon  i!i  stop  a  project  would  require  a  tlme- 
con.unning  investigation  period.  The  appU- 
,  ition  ol  Ihe  moratorium  to  all  itoing  proj- 
ects could  well  take  .several  yenrs.  \>y  which 
lime  some  of  these  projects  would  already 
I,.-  completed.  If  an  Invest  I  gat  If  n  of  going 
projecis  were  to  be  required,  it  is  question- 
able whether  CEP  is  the  proper  aizency. 

Of  ( nurse.  I  too  think  the  Office  of 
Einerpencv  Planning,  wivliout  di.sparapc- 
in-nt  of  it",  is  r.ot  the  agency  with  wliich 
tlie  author.s  of  the  amendment  should 
have  entru-sted  the  making  of  decisions 
lint,  to  continue — 

I'  is  questionable  whether  OEP  is  the 
pi'  por  aatnrv  to  icvlow  ace-.-y  proposals  and 
i:  tke  the  linal  determination  as  to  what 
is  essential  to  the  public  health  and  welfare 

Finallv,  there  is  a  .serious  question  of 
tciaitv  involved  in  .section  3.  .Mnce  many 
of  the  programs  which  wo.iid  be  covered 
Ijv  tlie  pi-oposed  moratorium  arc  identical 
to  urogram.s  fmanctd  witli  Federal  loan.s, 
winch  would  not  be  atTtct^d. 

I  now  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
10  the  all-encompassing  .scone  oi  (he  term 
■  '.yjblic  worlis."  As  I  have  .stated  in  the 
memorandum  lo  which  I  hiwc  called  at- 
tention, title  40.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
lion  460,  defines  pubhc  works  as  "any 
public  works  other  than  housing." 

The  Special  Analy.ses  oi  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  lor  ii.scai  :-ear  1969  has 
.  separate  ci-aptii  entitled  "Federal  Ac- 
livities  m  Publ:c  Woii:s. "  I  call  attention 
•o  table  G-2.  paae  79,  which  pre.sents  a 
summarv  oi  direct  Inderal  .aiblic  works 
txpenditures  in  1969  under  new  obhga- 
tional  authority.  I  remind  Senators  ihat 
this  table  includes  none  of  the  Federal 
Lirant-in-aid  programs.  I  shall  not  read 
it  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  the  entire  list,  pre- 
sented in  table  G-2.  page  79  of  the  afoi-e- 
mentioned  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


make  a  judgment  that  the  failure  to  con- 

TABIE  G  2      DIRECT  FFDIRAL  PUBLIC  WORKS-EXPENDITURES  AND  1969  t.EW  OBLlGATiONAL  AUTHORITY,  BY  AGENCY 

FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 
|ln  millions  ot  uollar.| 


Expenditures 


Type  ct  irofram  and  agency 


1%7 
actual 


1968 

estimate 


New 
—  Dblitatirinal 
1%9  iiuthonty, 

estimate  1%9 

estimate 


Civil  public  wofks: 

Forest  Service - ^.i..-.— ... 

Corps  of  Engineers -Civil -  

Public  Health  Service  _     ::---■ 

Social  Security  Admiiustiation  (trust  lunds) 

Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs 

'Jational  Park  Service    .  

Bureau  ol  Reclamation      ..  

Bonneville  Power  Administration    _     

Post  Office  Department 

CoastGuard ---- 

Federal  Aviation  Administration.. 

General  Services  Administration..- ... 

f.ationai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. 

Other  -- 


Subtotal,  civil  public  ^^■orkS- 


112 

1.0b7 

36 

1 

56 

52 

231 

106 

43 

29 

62 

239 

289 

60 

183 

196 

2.752 


137 

1,022 

47 

8 

b8 

54 

210 

115 

42 

34 

79 

214 

160 

t)9 

249 

218 

2,706 


123 

923 

48 

26 

55 

51 

215 

116 

88 

7IJ 

102 

172 

76 

66 

263 

213 

2,607 


i39 

894 

30 

26 

52 

13 

2Q2 

114 

130 

52 

71 

61 

45 

34 

28 

87 

1.978 
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TABLE  G-2.— DIRECT  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  WORKS— EXPENDITURES  AND  1969  NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY,  BY 
AGENCY  FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS— Continued 


[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Expenditures 


*Type  ot  program  and  agency 


1967 
actual 


1968 
estimate 


New 

obligational 

1969  authority, 

estimate  1969 

estimate 


National  defense  public  works: 

Army W 

Navy "3 

Air  Force  '»" 

Interservice  activities <~ 

Civil  defense  centers  and  sfielters ' 

Atomic  Energy  Commission      .-.   '^" 

Subtotal,  national  defense  public  works l.?31 

Total,  direct  Federal  public  works *.  *83 


786 
177 
368 
90 
2 
161 


604 
356 
438 
134 
6 
245 


691 

372 

278 

79 

'353' 


1.784 
4,489~ 


1.783 


1.773 


4,391 


3,752 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  mention  the  Forest 
Service  as  an  example.  There  was  men- 
tion, earlier  today,  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
concerning  programs  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Coast  Guard,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
others — some  18  or  20  in  all— have  civil 
works  construction  programs.  Those  civil 
public  works  activities  are  under  plan- 
ning and  construction,  and  would  be 
killed  by  the  moratorium  which  is  en- 
visaged in  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment. 

The  total  expenditures  in  1967  for  all 
of  these  agencies,  some  of  which  I  have 
mentioned,  were  $4,483  billion.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968 
are  $4,489  billion. 

Because  of  the  timelag  between  the 
■obligations,  the  expenditures,  and  the 
completion  cf  construction,  in  all  proba- 
bility a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  fiscal 
1967  and  possibly  all  of  the  funds  for 
fiscal  1968  are  still  under  contract,  and 
much  of  this  contracting  would  have  to 
be  postponed,  under  the  terms  of  the 
moratorium  proposed  in  section  3  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  thus  point  out  again  that  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  would  make  a  sham- 
bles of  the  activities  of  every  major 
agency  in  the  U.S.  Government  engaged 
in  construction. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me 
precisely  what  his  amendment  would  do 
with  respect  to  the  moratorium? 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  exempt  con- 
struction contracts  that  are  underway, 
that  have  been  started  but  are  Incom- 
plete? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  delete  in  Its  entirety  .section 
3  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  affect  new  starts  in  the 
field  of  construction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  administration 
would  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  projects  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 


and  for  which  funds  have  been  or  will 

be  appropriated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  it  be  possible. 
aLso.  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  for  new  construction  starts 
to  begin  in  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  be  possible, 
though  I  think  that  would  be  very  im- 
probable. I  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969  has  already  cut  deeply  into  these 
programs,  and,  of  course,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  exercise  their  judg- 
ment on  these  matters. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  tills  amendment  cannot  be  de- 
tennined  as  we  discuss  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

To  consider  only  one  small  item  that 
would  be  affected,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  construc- 
tion involved  under  the  general  item  of 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Civil  Functions,  ap- 
propriations. I  refer  to  a  request  for  $904 
million.  Out  of  that  total,  about  $100  mil- 
lion can  be  classified  as  controllable.  The 
remainder  will  be  required  for  payment 
under  existing,  continuing  contracts  or 
for  the  initiation  of  other  phases  of  the 
work  which,  if  not  awarded,  would  re- 
quire the  contracting  officers  to  stop  work 
on  the  existing  contract. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  valid 
contract  for  the  consti-uction  of  a  dam. 
Unless  contracts  are  amended  for  the 
necessary  relocation  of  the  facilities 
which  would  be  fiooded  by  the  impound- 
ment, the  Corps  would  have  to  suspend 
the  contract  to  closure  in  order  to  avoid 
damages  to  a  highway,  let  us  say.  or  to 
property  located  within  the  reservoir  or 
lake  area  that  has  not  yet  been  acquired.' 
Very  few  if  any  of  these  public  works 
projects  would  qualify  as  being  essential 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare.  However, 
the  cancellation  of  the  existing  contracts 
in  the  suise  of  saving  money  could  be 
very  expensive  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  which  the 
authors  of  the  pending  measure  seek  to 
serve. 

I  feel  that  it  should  be  rejected. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquirj'. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  the  grant-in-aid  programs  for  such 
projects  as  water  and  sewage  treatment. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
MusKiE],  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  I  refer  also 
to  the  programs  for  vocational  schools, 
public  hospitals,  medical  health  centers, 
and  airports,  all  of  which  would  fall 
under  the  proposed  moratorium. 

How  many  Senators  are  aware  at  this 
point  that  41,000  persons  are  employed  at 
the  J.  P.  K.  International  Aiiport  in  the 
New  York  City  area  in  both  direct  and 
indirect  employment?  It  is  the  largest 
single  employer  at  one  site  in  New  York 
City. 

We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  and  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  aircraft  so  that  we  may 
not  only  move  people  and  products,  but 
may  also  consider  the  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly  their 
safety  should  be  protected. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  several 
States  and  thousands  of  counties  and 
mimicipal  governments  have  already 
made  their  financing  plans  and  predi- 
cated those  plans  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  dollars  to  be  expended  for 
such  projects  are  to  be  matched  in  many 
instances  by  funds  raised  by  bond  issues 
that  have  not  been  easy  of  passage  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  This  applies  equally 
to  projects  that  are  already  under  con- 
struction as  well  as  to  those  authorized 
and  in  the  planning  and  preplanning 
stages  mentioned  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louslana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  to  be  applauded  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  The  cosponsors  are 
also  to  be  commended. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  the  Williams-Smathers  sub- 
stitute should  prevail,  public  works,  a 
vei-y  ancient  and  honorable  undertaking 
of  the  Government,  would  be  placed  in 
an  inferior  status  in  comparison  with 
other  kinds  of  spending  for  the  Great 
Society.  Let  it  be  imderstood  that  I  am 
not  here  to  criticize  the  Great  Society 
programs,  I  voted  for  most  of  the  pro- 
grams suggested  by  President  Johnson.  I 
refer  to  programs  such  as  VISTA.  Head- 
start,  the  poverty  program,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  related  programs.  I  assert,  how- 
ever, that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
prove  that  they  are  any  more  worthy 
than  the  many  desirable  public  works 
projects. 

Is  it  not  correct  that,  without  this 
amendment,  desirable  public  works, 
properly  recommended  and  voted  on  by 
Congress  and  for  which  money  would 
otherwise  be  appropriated,  would  be 
placed  in  a  status  inferior  to  that  of 
other  types  of  spending? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  so-called  old 
line  programs  are  valuable.  They  have 
been  tested.  However,  there  Is  a  mixture 
involved  here.  We  find  that  the  mental 
health  facilities,  vocational  education, 
and  higher  educational  facilities  are  also 
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involved.  I  think  we  might  call  these  a 
part  of  the  Great  Society.  However, 
there  is  no  need  to  downgrade  other  pro- 
cri-ams  that  have  been  proven  over  the 
years  programs  of  which  Congress  has 
'a.  commitment  and,  in  fact,  a  responsi- 
bility. We  must  be  responsible  to  the 
American  people. 

I  agree  with    the   statement  of   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  all  programs  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  will  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Senate,  including  the 
public  works  recommendations?  Natural- 
ly the  latter  are  likely  to  be  cut  below 
the  President's  recommendations,  as  are 
a  lot  of  other  requests.  However,  is  not 
the  amendment  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pending  bill  guilty  of  the 
charge  that  it  overkills?  It  just  kills  all 
iljlic  V  ori:s  in  sisht.  A  con.=cientious  ad- 
ministrator would  be  forced  to  stop  vir- 
tually all  activity  under  the  language  of 
the  amendinen*. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
ect  It  is  sad  to  say  it.  but  this  is  a 
inent  approach  rather  than  the  approach 
i.f  a  careful  and  skilled  surgeon  in  an 
utempt  to  find  whether  there  might  be 
nnprovements  made  or  programs  elimi- 

latcd. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  over- 
i-ill  What  conscientious  administrator 
•ould  certify  that  any  delay  in  a  par- 
ticular iD'-ngram  would  irreparably  dam- 
,'-c  public  healtii  or  welfare?  When 
-luld  he  ••^av  that  if  we  spend  money 
ater  e\  en  if  it  costs  three  times  as  much 
ator.  ve  could  r.ot  r.ossibly  overcome  th- 
damase  that  had  been  done? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  It  could  not  appiy. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  I  agree  with  him 
.  ompletely.  . ,     ^      .,, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presiaent.  will 

tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  distinctly  dis- 
turbed about  a  reference  that  thi.n  bill 

ould  do  serious  damage  to  our  greatly 
needed  airport  program  and  would  fur- 
'her  postpone,  for  a  period  of  many, 
many  months,  even  the  projection  of 
■..lanning  for  and  getting  ready  for  the 
construction  of  airports. 

The  Senator,  who  was  active  in  writ- 
.n?  the  general  airport  bill  when  Presi- 
aent Truman  was  in  office,  and  who  is 
rompletelv  familiar  with  this  matter, 
knows  that  usually  there  is  a  period  of 
•le'-haps  6  vears  between  the  inception 
of  an  airport  and  the  time  it  is  receiving 

>  lis  TIPS 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  we  would 
jeopardize  the  program,  for  whatever 
neriod  this  freeze  is  on.  or  whatever  the 
rli'=position  is  of  the  genius  who  is  set 
up  to  administer  it  and  to  decide  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  with  respect 
to  public  expenditures. 

Can  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
inform  me  as  to  the  situation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, it  takes  3  to  5  years  to  do  an  air- 
port proiect.  We  know  that,  and  we 
'mow  that  the  needs  rim  into  the  thou- 
sands—not only  for  the  convenience  and 
the  comfort  but  also  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  they  move 
about,  and  also  for  the  products  that  are 
shipped  by  the  people  of  this  country. 


I  referred  earlier  to  the  employment  of 
41.000  persons  at  J.  F.  K.  International 
Airport,  just  to  show  the  impact  of  this 
industry.  ^  ^      .      , 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  show 
the  airline  passenger  growth  in  this 
country.  In  1967,  we  had  126  million  pas- 
sengers on  our  scheduled  airlines.  Tlie 
projected  figure  for  1973,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  248  million  passengers,  and  by 
1979  we  project  444  million  passengers. 

America  needs,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  said,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  improvements  for  the  conven- 
ience, comfort,  and  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  is  aware— I  presume  he  has  re- 
ferred to  it— that  the  747  jumbo  jet  will 
be  unloading  450  people  from  its  doors 
when  it  lands  at  the  already  overcrowded 
facilities  in  many  cities,  on  the  already 
overtaxed  iiinways,  and  the  same  situ- 
ation will  apply  to  the  250-passenger 
DC-10,  and  the  Lockheed  Sky  Bus.  the 

1011.   '  .  .  * 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  FAA  construc- 
tion program  in  1967  was  only  $62  mil- 
lion, and  the  projected  figures  are  $79 
million  for  1968  and  $102  million  for 
1969.  Even  these  amounts,  while  substan- 
tial are  inadequate  to  meet  our  air 
transportation  needs.  The  Senator  knows 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  program  would 
be  jeopardized  unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.   President,   is   the   Senator   from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie]  in  the  Chamber? 

Are  we  limited  to  1  hour  on  the 
amendment?  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  time  limitation  on  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  have  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  shall  not 
need  the  full  30  minutes  to  explain  my 
position.  If  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia needs  an  extra  5  minutes,  I  will 
yie'd  him  5  minutes  of  my  time  at  this 
time  or  later,  although  I  shall  oppose  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  beheve  that  the 
Senator  from  Deleware  might  well  pro- 
ceed at  this  time,  and  then  we  could,  by 
his  srracious  consent,  give  the  Senator 
from  Maine  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
Could  that  be  done? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
Yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  at  this  time,  if  he  wishes,  or  I  will 
yield  the  time  later. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  might  be  just  as  well 
if  the  Senator  went  ahead  at  this  time, 
and  I  will  take  my  time  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  right. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  very  properly  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  objects 
most  strenuously  to  this  amendment, 
which  is  in  the  WiUiams-Smathers  pack- 
age There  is  no  question  about  that.  I 
spoke  with  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
yesterday  at  noon:  in  fact,  I  spoke  with 
him  several  times  in  the  last  few  days. 
I  asked  him  particularly,  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  had  a  couple  of  votes  of  rather 
great  importance  in  connection  with  this 


bill,  just  what  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration was  in  connection  with  the 
package  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  Zwlck,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
made  it  clear  that  the  administration  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  package  be- 
fore the  Senator.  They  said  they  would 
like  to  have  a  tax  increase,  but  they  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  each  and  every 
section  in  the  bill— 1.  2.  3.  4— which  has 
any  connection  at  all  with  controlling 
expenditures,  not  only  the  .section  with 
respect  to  public  works,  but  the  one  with 
respect    to   controlling   emplo>fnert    as 
well  Tliey  are  acain.st  any  control  of  or  a 
ceiling  on  exijcnditures.  They  are  against 
every  proposal   in   ihi.s  package   which 
deals  with  controlling  expenditures.  They 
gave  me  the  clear  impression  that  they 
will  do  everything  they  cnn  to  defeat  it. 
So  there  is  no  question  about  their  posi- 
tion We  arc  in  compl<>te  agreement  that 
the  Joiin.son  administration  is  definitely 
oppo.sed  to  any  control  of  or  any  reduc- 
tion in  spcndin*:.  but  they  do  v.ant  the 
tax  incrca.se. 

The  su?'-'estion  has  been  made  tnat, 
tlie  lanciiage  is  not  auite  ;3ioper  and  that 
the  bill  is  not  v.ell  drawn.  I  introduced 
this  bill  on  January  31,  and  within  24 
hnurs  I  submitted  it  to  the  Director  of 
th;'  Budget  iind  asked  him  for  their  com- 
ments together  with  their  recommenda- 
tions for  any  change  in  the  language  As 
of  this  moment,  with  but  one  exception. 
I  have  not  received  any  .suggestions  for 
chrinpes  in  the  languarte.  and  I  am  glad 
to  make  thr.t  exception  because  it 
tightened  the  language. 

Thev  said— as  the  Senator  from  We.st 
Virginia  pointed  out — on  page  4.  line  16, 
■ifter  the  word  'grpnt.'  we  should  have 
included  "loan";  otherwise,  some  of  them 
would  be  left  out.  So  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  in  a  moment  which  will  put 
loans  in  .since  it  was  intended  that  they 
be  covered  in  the  fir.st  place.  That  was 
an  unintentional  omission  on  our  part. 
I  thank  the  Budget  Bureau  for  giving 
us  that  very  constructive  suggestion  to 
tiehten  the  lanpuaee.  That  will  be  done, 
.so  it  will  be  all  inclusive. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that 
liie  language  is  cloudy  I  was  asked.  "How 
(Jo  you  define  'project'  and  how  do  you 
define  'public  works'?" 

This  afternoon  an  argument  is  made 
that  the  language  embraces  all  the  em- 
i.lovees  at  Kennedy  Airport,  and  they 
i  jv.'  claim  that  41.000  people  are  work- 
ing there  who  would  be  .seriously  jeop- 
ardized and  that  thou.'^ands  of  people 
and  the  great  growth  of  airports  would 
be  jeopardized.  That  is  a  ridiculous  argu- 
ment. 

In  fact.  I  wonder  if  the  S'^natcr  from 
West  Virginia,  speaking  for  the  admin- 
istration, overlooked  one  point  he  could 
have  made.  Our  population  during  this 
ijeriod  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of 
2' 2  billion  a  year.  I  suppose  some  will 
argue  that,  too,  will  be  jeopardized  if 
we  cut  back  on  spending,  because  it  is 
the  onlv  thing  I  know  of.  except  the 
kitchen  sink,  that  was  not  thrown  in  as 
an  objection  to  this  proposal.  Then  we 
hear  the  argument  that  the  word  "proj- 
ect" is  not  defined. 

Now  any  bureaucrat  or  any  Member 
of  Congress  knows  what  a  public  work 
project  is.  The  word  "project"  is  defined 
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in  Webster's  Dictionary.  One  definition  is 
that  a  project  is  a  plan  or  a  proposal,  a 
planned  undertaking.  Another  definition 
for  the  same  spelling — pronounced  dif- 
ferently— is  to  throw  away  or  to  cast 
about.  , 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  figure 
that  these  projects  are  something  the 
administration  wants  to  throw  away. 
Maybe  that  has  been  the  confusion.  If 
the  words  "public  works"  are  put  in 
front  of  it,  if  merely  means  that  it  is  a 
public  works  project  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  paying  for  it.  Every 
Senator  knows  that. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  haa 
enumerated  the  sewerage  and  the  air- 
ports as  projects  that  would  be  stopped. 
and  there  are  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  use  the  same  argument.  But 
I  will  say  that  the  executive  branch 
never  raised  one  question  about  these 
projects  being  involved  until  this  week 
when  the  Senate  rejected  the  Long 
amendment  to  delete  them  from  the  bill. 

They  were  so  sure  they  were  going  to 
knock  it  out  that  they  did  not  bother  to 
raise  a 'question.  Then,  and  only  then, 
did  they "  suddenly  come  up  with  a  list 
of  projects  that  they  claim  will  be 
affected. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  happened  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  we  were  debat- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Finance — the 
chairman  will  remember  this — about 
whether  or  not  we  should  extend  the 
debt  ceiling  by  a  certain  amount.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury',  in  order  to 
stimulate  interest  in  Congress,  made  the 
statement  that  if  Congress  did  not  give 
them  what  they  asked  for  by  a  certain 
date  every  social  security  check  in 
America  and  all  veterans  pension  funds 
were  going  to  be  stopped.  He  later  ad- 
mitted that  was  an  off-the-cuff  state- 
ment and  that  it  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  Veterans  benefits  are  payable 
under  law  and  the  social  security  checks 
come  out  of  a  trust  fund.  Neither  of 
those  benefit-s  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  delay.  Those  were  .scare  tactics 
which  were  being  employed  then,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  seeing  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment.  To  reach  a  com- 
promise the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  coverage  to 
those  projects  which  are  new  starts.  The 
part  of  the  amendment  in  which  we 
were  primarily  interested  was  new  con- 
struction and  new  starts.  We  will  com- 
promise on  this  basis. 

In  a  moment  we  are  going  to  offer  as 
a  substitute  an  amendment  which  would 
confine  this  moratorium  solely  to  new 
starts,  which  will  eliminate  all  of  the 
argument  we  have  just  heard.  It  would 
limit  the  proposal  to  new  projects 
started  from  here  on. 

Even  then,  if  the  OfiBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  decided  that  a  continuation  or 
initiation  of  that  project  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  that  country  it  could 
go  ahead. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  was  not  the 
proper  agency.  I  do  not  care  what  agency 


is  named.  If  anyone  has  a  better  sug- 
gestion I  would  accept  it.  I  did  ask  the 
administration  which  office  they  think 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  which  to 
delegate  this  authority. 

While  it  was  clear  that  they  were 
against  the  amendment,  they  said  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  was  the 
most  appropriate  agency  if  it  were  to  be 
approved.  It  was  on  their  suggestion  that 
we  put  in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. As  I  have  said,  if  .any  Senator  has  a 
better  suggestion  I  would  welcome  it. 

But  let  us  face  it,  this  argument,  like 
the  others,  was  only  an  excuse  to  object 
to  a  plan  ihey  were  determined  to  op- 
pose anyway. 

Confining  the  amendment  solely  to 
new  construction  projects  would  achieve 
the  objective  we  seek  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  proposal  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  said  they  could  live  with. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  4  minutes?  I  am 
on  the  other  .side,  but  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  has  no 
time  remainint.'. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  4  minutes  if  he  will  wait  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  the 
Senator  had  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  his 
amendment  would  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  go  forward  with  all  projects 
wliich  have  already  been  approved  and 
which  are  underway? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoND.^LE  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai'e.  No,  Mr. 
President.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  10  minutes  of  his  20 
minutes.  The  Senator  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  6  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  6  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  those  projects  which  have  been 
plarmed  and  are  underway  shall  not  b& 
interrupted  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  even  beyond  that, 
new  projects  which  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  deems  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  in  the  nature  of  new 
projects  may  go  forward. 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  just  as  they  had  imder 
President  Truman  during  the  Korean 
war. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar  is  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance that  we  must  do  something  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration contemplate  following  the 


fiscal  policy  that  will  establish  stability 
to  the  dollar? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  we  are  going  to  start 
exempting  public  work  projects  the  next 
step  would  be  to  exempt  education,  pov- 
erty programs,  foreign  aid,  and  agricul- 
ture. If  we  start  this  practice  of  exemp- 
tions we  would  be  defeating  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  also  a  fact,  is 
it  not,  that  Secretary  Fowler,  in  com- 
menting with  respect  to  this  kind  of 
amendment  we  are  now  talking  about 
said — and  I  shall  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record  because  I  think  it  is  important: 

The  proposed  moratorltim  on  public  works 
projects  would  be  costly  and  difficult  to  iid- 
minister  It  wovild  require  uneconomic  ac- 
tions to  stop  many  worthwhile  projects 
already  underway  if  large  reductions  in 
expenditures  were  to  be  achieved. 

Those  were  his  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  moratorium  on  all  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Fowler  further 
said: 

The  intent  of  S.  2902  in  restricting  new 
public  works  construction  starts  may  be  only 
slightly  more  limiting  than  the  President's 
recommendations  in  the  1969  budget.  The 
budget  proposes  very  few  new  direct  Federal 
projects  other  than  those  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  health  and  welfare  of 
the  public  and.  holds  going  work  to  a  mini- 
mum level. 

The  effect  of  what  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  said  was  that  while  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  limiting  those  public 
works  projects  which  are  imderway  and 
for  which  money  has  been  appropriated, 
he  would  be  for  a  proposal  if  ongoing 
projects  were  excluded  from  the  amend- 
ment, as  we  have  now  recommended,  and 
limited  to  new  starts.  At  least  indirectly 
this  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  his  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  be  slightly  more 
limiting  only  to  the  extent  we  would 
write  into  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Rather  than  by 
Executive  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  prohibit 
construction  of  new  projects.  Would  the 
amendment  in  any  way  prohibit  the 
planning? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  That 
question  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  earlier.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent point  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  continue  the  planning  so  that 
when  this  emergency  Is  over  they  could 
have  these  plans  on  the  drawing  board. 
I  discussed  this  with  the  cospwnsors, 
and  we  agreed  that  this  was  a  small 
point.  We  would  allow  them  to  plan,  but 
the  plans  would  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  war  is  over  and  our  budget 


more  nearly  under  control.  This  would 
not  restrict  planning. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  With  the 
understanding  that  planning  can  go  for- 
ward I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 

"^Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pie.Mdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Assume  there  is  a 
bridge  vitally  needed  because  of  the  di- 
lapidated condition  of  the  existini:  bridge 
■ind  the  inadequacy  of  an  existing  bridge 
to  serve  the  needs.  Would  the  Emergency 
Plannine  Commission  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Senr.to:  have  the  vnht  in  that  in- 
.stancc  to  say  that  this  Is  in  the  iiiterest 
of  the  security  and  the  economy  of  the 
countrv  and  allow  it  to  be  built? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely, 
they   could.    It    is   intended    that   they 

could.  . ,     ,      .„  ^, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
.Mr.  COOPER.  Senator  L\u.srHE  has 
clarified  an  important  point.  Bridges 
which  fall  or  become  dangerous  will  be 
reconstructed 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely, 
they  can.  Buildings  can  also  burn  down, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  reconstructed. 
We  cannot  ston  everything. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  serve  also  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Appropriations  of  public 
norks.  I  should  like  to  say  that  no  one 
iiolds  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  Senator  Randolph, 
m  higher  regard  than  I.  No  one  has  pro- 
vided more  effective  leadership  for  the 
construction  of  necessary  public  works 
than  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  disagree  with 
n\m  on  this  subject,  for  we  have  worked 
together  for  many  years,  but.  taking  into 
consideration  the  critical  financial  con- 
dition of  our  comitr>-,  the  most  critical  I 
have  known  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress, the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  absolute 
necessitv  of  getting  our  house  in  order, 
by  the  control  of  expenditures  and  the 
levying  of  taxes,  to  halt  inflation,  to  pre- 
vent the  drain  of  our  gold,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  confidence  of  the  worid  in  our 
financial  situation,  and  the  dollar,  every 
program  must  take  some  reductions. 

If  we  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
public  buildings  and  public  works  as 
against  human  needs,  I  want  programs 
for  human  needs  to  be  preserved. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiLLUMsl  and  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  1 . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Williams  amendment  No. 
662  states  in  section  3  that  there  shall 
be  a  moratorium  on  the  initiation  of  all 
public  works  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  by  any  State  with  Fed- 
eral money,  excluding  highways. 


The  moratorium  itself  would  mean 
disaster  lo  education,  health,  and  many 
of  the  activities  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment Onlv  if  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  were  to  make  general  excep- 
tions, as  it  is  empowered  to  do,  would 
the  impact  of  this  provision  be  alleviated. 
Yet  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
must  make  a  finding  that  a  delay  in 
planning  or  construction  of  .such  a  facil- 
ity would  -cau.se  irreparable  damage  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare." 

I  find  that  in  Vietnam  pacification 
spending,  we  allocate  and  appropriate 
funds  for  planning  and  construction  of 
manv  structures  far  less  important  to 
the  people  of  Vittnam  than  are  the 
structures  forbidden  the  American  peo- 
ple bv  this  amendment.  The  theory  of 
pacification  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  ha\e 
to  create  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their 
Government  on  tlie  part  of  the  local  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  have  it:  we  have  to 
create  it  witii  Ameri-an  money  silent 
lor  scliools.  luiblic  market ^.  hospitals  and 
otiier  medical  facilities,  iind  hou.sme. 

Sidney  Roche,  the  retired  lieutenant 
colonel  and  a  civilian  advi.^er  v,ho  has 
resigned  for  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
Piicification  in-ogram,  cites  among  the 
)n.^tances  of  corruption  he  could  no  long- 
er stomach  the  furnishing  of  cement  for 
the  patio  of  a  province  chiefs  urother- 
in-law.  ,  ,, 

It  's  not  as  though  we  were  helpm-j:  the 
licople  of  Vietnam  at  this  exi^en.^e  to  our- 
.selvc.s.  We  are  lorcina  our  help  on  them. 
in  the  effort  to  create  a  feeling  of  nation- 
alitv  and  cohesion  with  the  government 
m  Saicon  Ih.tt  do.-s  not  exist. 

I  simplv  canriot  imagi.ie  what  obses- 
-iion  we  are  developing  when  \.e  think  v,-e 
have  to  su.spend  all  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government  lierc  in  the  United 
States  in  order  that  we  can  continue 
planning  and  initiating  the  construction 
of  the  same  projects  in  Vietnam. 

What  we  have  in  connection  v;ith  the 
lO-nercent  .-urtax  is  the  same  situation. 
We  all  know  that  a  tax  increa.se  is  the 
price  the  European  central  banks  are  ex- 
acting as  the  price  for  stopping  their  run 
on  U.S.  gold.  They  hold  vast  quantities 
of  Yankee  dollars.  Wliy?  In  large  part 
becau.se  of  the  stationing  of  330,000 
American  soldiers  and  many  of  their 
dependents  across  the  Itngth  and  breadth 
of  Europe,  except  in  France,  where  we 
have  been  kicked  out.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  said  here  yesterday  that  the  net 
dollar  loss  to  us  from  those  soldiers  is 
some  $700  million  a  year.  The  majority 
leader  tells  us  that  the  total  cost  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  is  $2.5  billion. 

The  Europeans  who  hold  those  dollar.": 
do  not  want  to  see  them  cheapened  by 
inflation.  They  are  going  to  demand  gold 
for  them  unless  we  maintain  their  value 
bv  imposing  a  tax  increase  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  was  no  great  sentiment 
for  a  tax  increase  in  Congress  until  the 
word  came  from  Europe  that  they  miarht 
lose  faith  in  the  value  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  over  there  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  soldiers  in  the  amount  of  330.000 
or  so  are  not  enough  of  a  commitment  to 
suit  Western  Europe.  They  want  the 
value  of  their  surplus  dollars  maintained, 
too  That  is  why  all  the  furor  for  a  tax 
increase  in  this  Chamber  in  recent  days. 
It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 


can people  and  their  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  It  is  lor  the  protection  of  the 
Europeans  who  hold  dollars. 

This.  too.  IS  commitment  gone  mad. 
We  are  taxing  our  own  i>eople  so  that  Eu- 
io|;eans  can  enjoy  the  protection  of  330.- 
CO')  American  .servicemen  which  they 
liave  not  matched  with  NATO  lorces  of 
their  own.  plus  the  untami.shed  value 
of  the  >uii:liis  dollais  it  cost.s  us  to  keep 
them  there 

We  a:e  being  asked  in  the  same 
amendment  to  .suspend  public  works  in 
this  cuuntiy  .so  that  they  can  continue 
in  Vietnam,  wnere  the  peci-le  .seem  less 
liiid  less  willing  lo  put  lurtii  any  effort 
l.j  iire.scrve  a  u'ovcrnment  tliat  does  not 
represent  them. 

I  lUii  aghast  lit  the  illogic  and  sell-de- 
leat  of  this  entire  amendment. 

Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  if  the  di.stinsuished 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr.  Wim.iamsI 
wants  to  know  what  a  substitute  may 
bc.l  will  i;iveit  to  him: 

T;ike  S20  billion  frem  the  unjustified 
:r,()  billion  recommendation  oi  thi.s  ad- 
ministration for  defense  spending,  only 
S26  billion  of  which  is  Vietnam  con- 
nected. Cut  tlie  foreiun  aid  bill  by  S2 
bilhon.  Then  no  cme  will  have  to  cheat 
I  he  American  people  out  of  needed  do- 
mestic imiMOvements.  which  this  amend- 
ir;ent  would  do,  and  drive  ihou.^ands  of 
workers  into  the  streets,  costina  us  S6 
for  every  ^1  we  will  ;.ave,  plus  precious 
.\merican  blood  here  at  home  as  well  as 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining:.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
-Senator  from  Delaware  has  7  minutes 
icmainin-. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  irom  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Maine  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  iliank  the  distin- 
ijuished  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
Yielding  me  time  to  li.sten  to  an  arpu- 
inent  again.<:t  his  amendment.  I  appre- 
ciate his  courtesy  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  the  amendment  i^trikes  at  much 
more  than  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  proj- 
ects which.  I  suspect,  most  Senators  had 
in  mind  as  beinc  affected  by  the  provi- 
.-ions  of  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  amendment,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  brins  to  a  screeching  halt  the 
.-ewage  treatment  grant  program  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  fight  against  water  pol- 
lution in  this  countrj'. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  impact  upon  this  program,  let  me 
cite  ."^ome  fiaures. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
outstanding  commitments  amounting  to 
£323  million  to  municipalities,  to  assist 
in  the  con.struction  of  over  SI. 6  billion  of 
waste  tieatment  facihties.  These  are  fa- 
cilities in  the  process  of  construction. 
We  have  already  committed  ourselves 
to  the  communities.  Those  commitments 
could  not  be  met  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Second,  under  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards program  which  was  initiated  mider 
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the  1965  act.  we  have  brought  pressure 
upon  every  community  in  every  State  to 
begin  planning  sewage  treatment  proj- 
ects and  industrial  waste  treatment  proj- 
ects to  meet  higher  standards  of  water 
quality.  That  ia  the  pressure  which  has 
motivated  the  States  to  float  bond  issues 
and  has  motivated  the  communities  to 
make  investments  in  planning  and  in 
staffs.  These  are  not  ongoing  projects, 
but  they  are  projects  which  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  activities  we  have  al- 
ready stimulated  under  the  landmark 
legislation  of  1965  and  1966.  which  would 
be  brought  to  a  screeching  halt. 

In  1966,  we  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide $6  billion— that  was  in  the  Senate — 
to  help  States  and  communities  do  the 
Job. 

The  House  forced  us  to  reduce  that 
figure  to  $3.5  billion.  In  the  first  install- 
ment of  that  authorization  in  this  fiscal 
year,  we  have  cut  it  from  S450  million  to 
$203  million.  Now  this  amendment  would 
force  u.<;  to  cut  the  $203  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary tq  impose  that  kind  of  austerity 
on  this  kind  of  domestic  national  prob- 
lem, which  is  so  clearly  related  to  the 
long-range  economic  growth  of  our 
counti-y 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  not  at  all  valid.  In  the  first 
place,  this  proposal  does  not  stop  proj- 
ects which  are  underway.  I  would  like  to 
read  what  Secretary  Fowler  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  now  at  the 
desk: 

The  Intent  of  S.  2902  In  restricting  new 
public  works  construction  starts  may  be  only 
slightly  more  limiting  than  the  President's 
recommendations  In  the  1969  budget. 

As  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  have  had  this  amendment 
drafted  so  that  it  does  only  what  the 
President  premised  he  was  g-oing  to  do 
anyway — only  I  want  to  write  it  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  time. 

Since  this  amendment  does  only  what 
President  Johnson  said  he  was  going  to 
do,  why  is  there  objection?  The  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
I  are  suggesting  is  that  we  write  into 
law  what  President  Johnson  said  he  was 
going  to  do.  Why  does  anyone  object  to 
writing  it  into  law  unless  he  thinks  the 
President  was  merely  making  political 
speeches  and  had  no  intention  of  imple- 
menting his  promises? 

If  the  Senator  from  Maine  thinks  that 
President  Johnson  does  not  mean  what 
he  said,  or  if  he  thinks  President  John- 
son wants  to  stop  sewage  plants,  then 
he  should  make  that  accusation  clear, 
but  he  should  not  use  that  argument 
against  this  bill,  because  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
already  yielded  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  important  to  an- 
swer that. 

May  I  have  some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  or  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Three  minutes. 

I  have  disagreed  with  President  John- 
son on  air  and  water  pollution  legislation 
for  5  years.  I  have  taken  issue  with  him 
and  prevailed,  because  I  have  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  committee  than  he  does. 
So  I  know  the  impact  of  the  provisions 
before  us  on  these  programs.  So  my  de- 
scription of  them  is  accurate — they  will 
come  to  a  screeching  halt,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's proposed  no-new-starts  amendmenft 
will  not  get  to  this  problem. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants  to  do, 
it  is  the  Senate's  privilege;  but  let  me 
say  that,  in  my  considered  judgment — 
and  I  have  checked  this  out  with  compe- 
tent counsel  as  well  as  people  in  the 
administration,  and  formed  a  judgment 
of  my  ov\Ti — this  is  the  impact.  If  that  is 
what  Senators  want,  that  is  the  way  they 
ought  to  vote,  but  this  proposal  will  bring 
the  water  pollution  program  to  a  screech- 
ing halt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  do  not  stabilize 
the  strength  of  the  dollar,  if  we  allow  it 
to  collapse,  what  will  then  be  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  water,  sewerage, 
and  air  contamination  programs  which 
we  have  adopted?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  the  Senator  from  Delaware  asks  is  a 
delay  until  we  put  our  financial  house 
in  order? 

The  argument  has  been  made  by 
economists  of  great  ability  that  the 
problem  confronting  us  is  one  that  may 
lead  to  calamitous  consequences.  It  may 
lead  to  a  collapse  of  the  international 
fiscal  system,  which  may  lead  to  a  col- 
lapse of  stock  i-.ales.  and  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  completely  concur  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  said. 

Let  me  .^ay  in  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  we 
are  proposing  does  not  halt  any  plan- 
ning. It  does  not  halt  a  single  project 
underway.  It  does  not  halt  any  projects 
for  which  commitments  have  been  made. 
It  does  not  stop  any  future  initiation 
of  any  project  which  can  be  certified  as 
being  essential  to  the  national  interest. 
What  more  can  we  ask  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  repeat  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  said.  The  amendment  which  he 
proposes  allows  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plarming  to  approve  all  projects  which 


are  deemed  essential  and  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Why  should  we  not  postpone 
projects  which  can  be  postponed  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  $28  billion  def- 
icit? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  say, 
not  in  disparagement,  that  there  has 
been  an  omission  by  the  authors  of  sec- 
tion 3.  The  language  is  very  deficient. 
Now  the  proposal  is  to  make  changes  and 
present  a  substitute  and  take  another 
approach.  I  am  thinking  of  programs  like 
mass  transit,  public  hospital  facilities, 
mental  health  facilities,  facilities  of  all 
types  to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
look  after  human  resources,  and  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Certainly  a  cesspool  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  desirable.  If  we  do  not  continue 
such  programs,  and  even  initiate  new 
ones,  we  will  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!  offers,  for 
himself,  the  Senator  froni  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  an  amendment  on  page  4 
beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  all  down 
to  and  including  line  9  on  page  6  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  3.  MoRATOBroM  on  Public  Works 
Projects. —  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law.  no  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall,  during  the  period  In  which  this 
section  is  in  effect — 

(A)  initiate  the  construction  of  any  pub- 
lic works  project  (including  projects  for 
recreational  facilities  but  excluding  projects 
for  highways) ,  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  State 
or  local  government  agency  for  Initiating  the 
construction  of  any  such  public  works  proj- 
ect. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  investigate  a  public  works  project  with 
respect  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
delay  In  construction  of  such  public  works 
project  required  by  paragraph  (1)  will  causa 
irreparable  damage  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare.  If  with  respect  to  any  construction 
of  any  such  public  works  project,  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  delay  will  cause 
such  irreparable  damage,  paragraph  (1) 
shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  such  con- 
struction effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Director  publishes  such  determination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  report,  from  time 
to  time,  the  results  of  his  investigations  and 
determinations  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  should 
like  to  read  again  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  told  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  March  12  of  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  as  it  is  now 
at  the  desk: 
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The  intent  of  S.  2902  in  restricting  new 
nubile  works  construction  starts  may  be  only 
slightly  more  limiting  than  the  PjesWent  s 
recomniendations  in  the  1969  budget.  The 
budget  propo.^es  very  few  new  direct  Federal 
projects  ot?ier  than  those  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  health  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 


The  only  thing  limiting  about  this 
■imendment  is  that  we  write  into  law 
what  the  President  has  said  he  is  going 
to  do  It  docs  not  stop  any  project  which 
is  underway.  It  does  not  halt  any  plan- 
nine  It  does  not  prohibit  construction 
„r  the  initiation  of  any  new  Proje"  it— 
ind  I  emphasize  the  word  "if  — thot 
project  has  been  certified  by  the  OfQce  of 
Emergency  Planning  as  bejng  essen  lal 
to  the  national  interest  and  public  wel- 

We  are  speaking  much  here  about  es- 
tablishing priorities.  To  me  this  will  be 
.,  kev  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  bill 
Are  we  merely  going  to  adopt  a  proposal 
uhich  embraces  a  lot  of  figures  about  re- 
ducing the  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
insist  on  deleting  from  the  ^i^l  ^11  of 
those  provisions  which  may  affect  some 
narticular  project  we  like? 

I  think  if  v.e  are  to  adopt  the  proposed 
nackace.  which  would  require  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  spending  plus  an  addi- 
tional SIO  billion  reduction  m  the  au- 
thorization for  1969.  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  spending  somewhere.  Senators  had 
just  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that  m 
the  months  to  come  we  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  some  roll  calls  and  do  E^ome 
ijudget  cutting;  or  do  they  wish  to  de  e- 

ate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
make  the  cuts? 

Here  is  the  place  we  can  start.  I  think 

our  vote  here  today  will  be  understood. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  we  have 

uiv  choice  but  to  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment and  then  be  sure  it  is  retained  in 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  Jield 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
hi.s  amendment  would  prohibit  the  im- 
provement of  veterans'  facilities  neces- 
^aiY  to  take  care  of  the  increa.sing  num- 
bers of  sick  and  wounded  veterans? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certainly 
^ I  would  not.  Not  only  that;  using  that 
u-mment.  as  they  have  been  trying  to  do 
here  today,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
'vhen  Secretary  Fowler  made  the  threat 
that  if  we  did  not  extend  the  debt  celling 
bv  X  date  he  would  stop  payment  of  an 
social  security  pensions  in  America. 

That  is  one  of  the  scare  tactics  used 
bv  an  administration  which  does  not 
\vant  to  cut  spending.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  they  have  said  that  no  matter 
how  it  is  modified  they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Then  if  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  facilities  to  meet  actual  needs, 
there  is  nothin^j  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  that? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  only 

riolhine  in  the  amendment,  but  I  say  that 

any  man  who  used  that  as  an  excuse 

ou'T  lit  to  be  impeached. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  vote  to  impeacn 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would, 
too. 


Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  5 

minutes?  .  ,  .  c 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware    the  Senator  from  Onio,  and 

I  have  offered  seeks  to  vvX  us  in  the 
position  we  were  in  during  World  War 

II  ard  dnrinf  the  Koiean  war;  to  imnoso 
the  same  sort  of  rules  and  regulaUons 
which  prevailed  during  tho.se  conflicts 
with  re.spcct  to  public  works  projects. 

In  other  words,  we  .say  that  we  rec- 
ognize there  is  some  justification  for  not 
stoppins  ongoing  public  works  projects, 
llocd  control  projects,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  But  iheie  i.s  no  justification,  m  <mv 
\iew    Mr.   President,   for   .starting    new 
projects  when  v.e  face  the  kind  of  emer- 
gency v.hich  we  lace  in  this  country.  11 
there  should  be  a  project  of  the  type  and 
character  that  the  distinguisncd  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr,  MuskieI  talked  about- 
one    that    is    absolutely    es-.rntial— the 
amendment  proudes  tliat  a  renre.senia- 
tion  to  that  effect  may  be  r.iade  to  the 
Office    of    Emeis^ency    Planning.    If    it 
proves  necessary  as  claimed,   then  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  will  au- 
thorize it  and  work  on  it  can  go  foi-ward. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  arn  happy  to  yicia. 
Mr     MUSKIE.    Let    me    make    this 
point:    I   do   not   .see   that   one   .sewage 
treatment  plant  is  any  different  than 
another,  bv  the  measurement  of  irre- 
parable damage  to  health.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  distinguish  them  on  that  basis. 
So    in  effect,  the  amendment  would 
ask  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  make  the  judgment  we  are  making 
here    this    afternoon— whether    or    not 
this  program  should  go   forward. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  the  dlstingui.shing  feature  is. 
The   distinguishing   feature   is  our   S2d 
billion   deficit.  The   distinguishing  fea- 
ture is  the  run  on  our  dollar  that  has 
just  occurred.  The  distinguishing   fea- 
ture is  the  pandemonium  that  will  reign 
on  Monday  if  we  do  not  do  something 
now  to  redeem  ourselves. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    SMATHERS.   I   am   teUing   the 
Senator  what  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture We  cannot  run  on  a  basis  of  busi- 
ness as  usual.  We  cannot   do  all  the 
things  we  would  like  to  do  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  today.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  the  pending 
substitute  before  us. 

Anyone  'vould  agree,  if  we  were  in  tne 
po.sition  we  were  in.  say,  in  1954  and  1955. 
that  we  .should  go  forward  wi^h  public 
works  programs.  But  in  times  when  peo- 
ple are  sacrificing  overseas,  in  Viet- 
nam   ^        .  ,  ,„ 

Mr   MUSKIE.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  SMATHERS.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Maine  wanted  to  hear  the  distinction, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  him. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  not  answered  my  question.  I  shall 


be  glad  to  Usten  to  his  rhetoric  after  he 
answers  my  question. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  answering  the 
Senator's  question.  The  Senator  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  distinction.  I  am 
telling  him  the  distinction.  It  is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  expenditure  options  we 
once  had.  We  have  a  war  going  on  ui 
Vietnam.  We  have  got  to  be  concerned 
about  a  run  on  the  dollar.  We  have  got 
to  be  concerned  about  our  gold  po.sition. 
We  have  to  pull  in.  That  is  the  dilTerence. 
There  are  times  when  we  should  go 
forward  with  the  type  of  program  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  I  have  voted 
for  such  programs    But  there  comes  a 
time  when   c-nc  cannot  any   longer,   in 
"^ood  con.science.  vote  for  this   type  of 
program;   that  time  is  when  our  fiscal 
situation  is  what  it  is  today. 

Mr     WIiLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr, 
President.  I  \ield  my.self  2  minutes 

I  do  not  think  we  wUl  need  all  the  v.ne 
ju  this  iiarticular  amendment.  I  wjuld 
ima'Jinc  that  tlie  Senator  Irnm  West  \ir- 
inu>  even  thoMuh  he  may  l;:ter  want  to 
■t'ike  the  whole  amendment,  would  be 
i<\  favor  of  this  particular  amendment. 
So  I  expect  we  will  ha\e  a  str.ong  vote 
at  this  fimo  . 

Mr,   i^ANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presiaeiit,  \mi1 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  ' 

M'-  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie,  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
i'ldicatcd- 1  shall  not  state  by  admission; 
I  do  not  want  to  use  that  terminologj-— 
but  certainly  by  the  readjustment  of  the 
thinkine  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
lie  i.s  L'oinc  a  Ion;'  way  toward  what  I  de- 
.sirrd  ia  eliminating  section  3  He  would 
eliminate  the  moratorium  on  exist- 
ing contracts.  But  he  is  not  uoinc  far 
enou'-'h.  The  moratorium  would  stil!  hav3 
a  blanket  application  to  all  planning  in 
the.se  pro.u'rams.  It  is  very  important  that 
v.e  CO  all  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  if  tne 
amendment  which  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  jrevails.  that  :he 
Senate  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
•,otp  ui>on  my  amendment;  is  that  cor- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ihat 
is  correct,  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  y-e!d  mvself  .5  minutes, 

"Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  a  response  to  my  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will 
the  Senator  from  West  Vireinia  r-.-^tnte 
his  inquiry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  amendment 
which  has  just  been  offered  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  If  it  is  passed— and 
I  shall  vote  for  it.— will  there  not  then 
come  the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
express  itself  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
the  remainder  of  my  amendment;  that 
is  on  the  deletion  of  section  3  In  its  en- 
tiretv,  which  I  had  previously  presented? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  the  question  would 
then  recur  on  this  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  Yield  myself  5  minutes. 

It  is  of  course,  a  generous  and  laud- 
able act  when  a  man  admits  he  is  wrong 
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I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  ad- 
mitting that  they  were  94  percent  wrong. 

I  have  before  me  special  analysis  G 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  It  estimates 
the  following*  expenditures  for  direct 
Federal  civil  public  works  in  fiscal  year 
1969: 

For  continuing   work,   $2,358,000,000: 

and 
For  new  projects  and  features,  $166 

million. 

These  fiKures  show,  Mr.  President,  that 
roughly  6  percent  of  the  total  budgeted 
for  direct  Federal  civil  public  works  will 
be  for  new  projects  and  features.  So  I 
must  say  that  it  is  very  generous  of  the 
Senators  to  admit  that  they  were  94- 
percent  wrong. 

The  Senator,  by  his  amendment,  now 
proposes  to  strike  out  94  percent  of  what 
he  previously  wanted  to  do.  At  the  start 
he  wanted  to  say  all  works  underway 
would  be  stopped  uiiless  they  were 
judged  to  be  of  irreparable  injury  to  the 
national  health  and  welfare.  The  Sena- 
tor is  now  willing  to  say  that  only  new 
starts  sfioyld  be  stopped.  So  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  for  this  amendment.  When 
we  get  through  agreeing  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  is  94-percent  wrong,  we  will 
see  if  he  can  find  one  more  ounce  of 
charity  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  say  that 
he  Is  the  other  6-percent  wrong  also. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  kind  of  projects 
involved  in  the  other  6  percent : 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— it  is  concerned  with  air  safety — 
would  receive  $30  million  for  new  starts. 

The  Coast  Guard — which  deals  with 
safety  on  the  seas — would  receive  $30 
million. 

The  Post  Office  Department — to  pro- 
vide new  post  office  buildings,  and  to  pro- 
vide equipment  for  new  services — would 
receive  $28  million. 

Allocated  for  projects  of  the  Forest 
Service,  $21  million. 

Allocated  .!or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, $9  million. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers — and  these 
amounts  have  been  very  closely  scruti- 
nized in  an  effort  to  get  down  to  the  bare 
bones — is  allocated  $7  million  for  civil 
functions. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
allocated  $5  million. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
$5  million. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  $4  mil- 
lion. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  $4  million. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion, $2  million. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  $1 
million. 

Other  projects,  $17  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  suggestint  what  the 
proper  percentage  should  be  in  a  few 
instances,  we  should  look  at  all  of  these 
public  works  projects.  We  should  look  at 
the  whole  amount. 

The  test  we  should  apply  in  making  a 
judgment  should  ask  whether  we  are 
talking  about  something  we  want  to  start 
right  now,  or  something  we  want  to  con- 
tinue. It  should  also  ask  how  vital  is  this 


matter?  How  much  do  we  need  it  when 
we  consider  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  this  dire 
talk:  "Oh,  my  goodness,  the  world  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end."  It  reminds  me 
of  the  story  that  is  ably  referred  to  by  the 
di.stinyuished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  He  tells  about  Chicken 
Little  telling  Henry  Penny  that  the  sky 
is  jjoing  to  fall  in  because  an  acorn  fell 
from  a  tree.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  notice  that  in  1943  our  national  deficit 
was  S57.400  billion,  and  our  entire  gross 
national  product  at  that  time  was  $177.- 
500  billion.  Our  deficit  that  year  was  32 
percent  of  our  uro-ss  national  product. 

This  year  we  are  talking  about  a 
deficit  which  might  iiin  around  S20  bil- 
lion but  will  probably  be  less.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  some  reductions 
in  expenditures.  In  all  probability,  there 
will  be  some  increases  in  revenue  as  a 
result  of  increased  taxes  voted  by  Con- 
gress. However,  even  if  none  of  that 
happens,  and  the  deficit  is  $20  billion, 
it  would  be  only  2.5  percent  of  our  S800 
billion  gross  national  product — one- 
fortieth.  It  would  be  as  1  is  to  40  in  rela- 
tive terms,  comparing  our  budget  deficit 
with  the  gross  national  product. 

It  is  a  false  impression  that  the  world 
will  come  to  an  end  if  we  wait  until 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  have  scru- 
tinized the  public  works  projects  and 
determined  which  ones  should  be  con- 
tinued in  view  of  the  deficit. 

We  are  requiied  to  say  that  any  items 
totaling'  $166  million  cannot  be  judged 
on  their  merits  in  the  normal  manner. 
We  should  look  at  each  project  and  say: 
Is  it  vital?  How  important  is  it?  Is  it  im- 
portant to  continiie,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  war  in  Vietnam  and 
that  we  have  a  Federal  deficit  this  year, 
a  gold  problem  and  other  things? 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  striking  from  his  proposal  94  percent 
of  what  he  had  originally  intended.  I 
hope  that,  having  done  that,  he  will  then 
show  the  good  judgment  to  withdraw  the 
entire  proposal. 

Public  works  projects  should  be  judged 
like  the  poverty  program  or  any  other 
program.  We  should  determine  how 
much  we  want  to  spend  in  the  same  way 
in  each  instance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  vield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  always  enjoy  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  never  fails  to 
amuse  us,  even  though  he  does  not  al- 
ways make  good  common  sense. 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  consistent  throughout.  He 
said  in  the  beginning  that  he  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  proposal  which 
would  reduce  spending  and  that  he  is  op- 


posed to  any  proposal  which  would  raise 
taxes. 
He  has  been  consistent. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  Senator.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recall  that  we  voted  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill  a  while  back?  There  was 
a  suggestion  that  we  cut  an  item.  I  voted 
to  cut  it.  That  is  about  the  only  vote  on 
an  appropriation  bill  this  year  that  I 
recall. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  still 
have  another  vote  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  rr-spect  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  frankly  said  that 
I  have  yielded  some  on  this  proposal. 

I  have  no  reason  not  to  be  frank.  We 
should  have  a  provision  to  resurvey  exist- 
ing projects,  but  I  did  yield  on  that  point. 
Why?  Because  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  think  we  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  in  this  country,  and  this 
moratorium  on  public  works  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  package  bill,  which 
calls  for  expenditure  reductions  as  well 
as  a  tax  increase.  Tlie  deletion  of  this 
section  may  very  well  lose  enough  votes 
for  the  overall  package  that  it  will  be 
defeated. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  decision  we  make  in  the  next  half 
hour  or  so  will  determine  to  a  large  ex- 
tent whether  this  bill  passes  or  not.  I 
think  that  if  we  fail  to  keep  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  which  would  place  some 
control  over  public  works  programs,  It 
may  very  well  spell  defeat  for  this  pack- 
age which  embraces  the  tax  increase. 

If  there  are  those  who  want  to  do  this 
this  would  be  the  way  to  do  it.  However. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  let 
the  news  go  out  to  the  world  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  rollcall  votes  here  today  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  not  willing  to  go  on 
record  for  curtailing  expenditiu-es  and 
for  the  payment  of  higher  taxes.  Such  a 
decision  would  be  a  catastrophe. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  those  who 
will  do  this  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility. 

This  may  very  well  be  our  last  chance 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  get  any 
form  of  tax  increase. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  any  tax  in- 
crease unless  we  have  an  expenditure 
reduction  written  in  the  law. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  we 
watered  down  the  bill  to  the  point  where 
it  would  fail  to  get  the  support  which  it 
must  have  if  we  are  going  to  act  respon- 
sibly. I  believe  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  take  the  bill  if  these  expendi- 
ture controls  could  be  kept  in  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  bill  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  taken  otherwise,  even  If  It  got 
by  the  Senate,  which  it  might  not  do  if 
the  Senate  throws  all  of  these  cuts  out. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to  be  very 
clear  in  my  position  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
and    the    Senator    from    Florida    [Mr. 


SM.T„.,s).  a  cosponsor  of  section  3  in     sup,»n  s«uri.«.  ^^^^i;^J^\^^'^l 


offered  is  not  to  think  in  terms  of  pork 
barrel  legislation,  but  to  think  in  terms 
of  programs  which  are  beneficial  to 
America.  ,  . 

I  for  one  do  not  want  to  have  gain 
any  momentum  the  thought  that  what 
we  have  been  doing  is  not  to  concern 


we  released  in  !,-old  is  gone. 

Now,  in  1968,  we  were  asked  to  remove 
the  25-percent  ^iold  .supixjrt  on  every 
dollar  of  currency  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

It  was  also  argued  that  two  other  steps 
had  to  be  taicen:  One,  reduction  of  Pcd- 


we  have  been  domg  is  not  to  concen      u«u  -—  — ;  ^  ^      imposition  of  a 

ourselves  with  Propams  that  are  n  a      ^"L,^ "^j"- ,^^  .°;„l,ved  the  gold  cover 


to  the  strength  of  America.  The  pro.iects 
that  we,  including  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  have  been  di.scussing  are  not 
pork  barrel  projects  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Would  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certain- 
ly there  arc  some  programs  or  projects 
which  could  be  i>ostponed.  I  do  not  pro- 
i)ose  to  determine  their  merits  and  say 
whether  they  arc  pork  barrel  projects 
or  not  Projects  have  been  approved  that 
I  think  would  have  been  better  left  un- 
approved. There  are  projects,  just  as 
there  are  items  in  the  budget  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  in  my  own  budget  which  may  have 
merit,  but  which  we  can  postpone  until 
we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

With  a  $28  bi'.lion  deficit  confronting 
us  in  this  fiscal  year  and  a  $20  billion 
to  $22  biUion  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  we  have  no  choice  except  to  estab- 
lish a  list  of  priorities. 

-^s  I  told  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
rinia  earlier.  I  am  going  far  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  hold  the  package  together 
and  send  it  to  the  House,  but  that  is  as 
far  as  I  can  go.  I  think  we  can  vote  first 
on  my  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  agrees.  I  think  there  is  no 
controversy.  Then  I  hope  we  can  defeat 
the  Senator's  motion  to  strike.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  that  there  is  a  lot  ridmg 
on  this  vote.  The  fate  of  the  10-percent 
surcharee  may  be  decided  by  the  outcome 
of  this  decision. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
fer to  the  adjustment  of  thinking  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  strength  of  the  amendment  offered 
bv  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrsKiEl  to  strike  section  3,  by  the  veiv 
chanse  the  Senator  has  now  made  in  the 
ncrfectina  amendment,  certainly  weighs 
stronsly  in  favor  of  what  we  have  been 
attempting  to  do  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
why  I  have  cone  as  far  as  I  did  to  meet 
I  he  Senator's  objection.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  what  we 
;ue  doing.  I  hope  that  this  particular 
■imendment  will  be  adopted  and  that, 
followins  its  adoption,  either  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  or  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when  m 
1965   we   removed   the   25-percent   gold 


.surtax  We  have  removed  the  gold  cover 
of  ''5  cents  on  each  dollar  of  Federal  Re- 
serve currency  issued.  That  act  has  been 
accomplished  and  is  over. 

Two  other  acts  must  be  perfomied: 
One,  the  imposition  of  the  surtax:  two. 
the  reduction  of  spending.  I  am  not  ;-'o- 
ina  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  of  voting  for 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover,  voting  for 
the  im!X)sition  of  the  tax,  and  not  have 
a  reduction  in  .^pending. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  wliat  so- 
l)hist!catod  argument  is  made,  what  ap- 
peal to  the  heart  strings  is  made— I  wil. 
not  have  my  neck  in  that  trap.  Yovi  are 
not  f-'oing  to  get  me  to  vote  lor  the  re- 
moval of  the  gold  support.  lor  the  impo- 
sition of  the  tax,  and  then  ilnd  my.^e^. 
in  the  position  where  I  will  be  caught 
answering  to  the  miblic,  -Why  oii  you 
impose  the  tax  and  not  support  the 
reduction  in  spending?" 

I  want  them  done  concomitantly,  in 
one  and  the  .same  bin. 

An  argument  is  made  about  the  various 
public  works  projects.  I  want  them  My 
people  want  tliem.  But.  over  pnd  above 
that  facing  us  is  the  qurstion  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  preserve  the  integrity  ol 
th'^   American  dollar.  Tliat  integrity  is 


chillenged.  not  o.ily  hy  what  we  are  doing 
domestically  but  also  by  what  we  are 
doing  internationally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  did  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  3  additional 

minutes.  •  ,j  o 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  S 

additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Barr,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  representing 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
testified  on  March  25.  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
!Mr.  Symington!: 

V>'e  must  eliminate  these  S20  billion  b;.ck  to 
bp.ck  delicits  we  nre  rtinnu;g  "g'\t  'kav  in 
•i.scal  vear  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969.  I.  is 
i-tolerable  we  can't  do  it.  That  goes  to  the 
question  of  presen-ing  those  life  insurance 
dollars  and  vour  pension  fund  doU.ars.  tn- 
less  we  eliminate  these  tv.o  S20  billion  oach 
\o  hack  deficits.  I  can  only  tell  you.  Senator. 
'hore  is  going  to  be  a  s^evere  erosion  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  in  the 
v-^luo  of  thc^e  life  insurance  policies.  Th.it 
is  number  one. 


He  further  said  that  it  may  bring 
about  a  collapse  of  the  stock  market 
and  a  collapse  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  the  whole  world. 

Now  then,  vou  can  argue  about  your 
plums 'and   your   public   works   all   you 

'' The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 

minute.  t     i  i^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yit^ld 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  No  problem  is  more 
important  to  the  Nation  than  this  one. 
You  can  wait  with  your  public  woi-ks  for 
a  vear.  It  will  take  us  1  year  or  2  years 
to'put  our  monetary  house  in  order,  and 
we  had  better  do  it  and  forgo  the  im- 
mediate eniovment  of  these  public  works 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 
Senator  HicKENLOorEB. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  lime  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  kind  references  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
would  respectfully  present  to  him  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  invest- 
ment in  this  country  and  an  investment 
abroad,  and  that  difference  is  very  great 
wh.n  considering  the  fiuestion  of  balance 

of  payments.  ^     ^  ^  ■. 

\  recent  balance-of-payments  deficit 
was  approximately  0.004  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  The  question  of 
what  we  do  in  this  country,  however,  and 
the  question  of  what  we  do  abroad  are 
two  different  questions.  The  amount  of 
fixed  debt  struck  off  on  a  balance  sheet, 
as  does  a  corporation,  v.hethcr  cost  or 
market,  would  show  our  fixed  assets  as 
against  our  fixed  liabilities  in  very  pood 
shape.  The  last  figure  I  received  from 
our  former  colleague,  Senator  Douglas, 
sometime  back  showed  the  net  fixed  po- 
sition would  be  many  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  black.  „     ^     ^ 

on  the  otlier  hand,  when  v^•e  talk  about 
gold  and  the  loss  of  it,  we  are  talking 
about  current  a.sscts  as  anainst  current 
liabilities. 

Mr.  P:csident.  that  is  why  it  is  now  so 
terribly  important  for  us  to  stop  much 
of  thi.s  .'^pending  nbroad.  That  is  where 
;;nd  why  in  the  main  we  lo.se  our  gold.  We 
do  not  lose  it  prima;  ily  ijcc.-iise  of  the 
i'.ivestment  the  An-.erican  people  make  in 
th':s  their  own  country,  for  a  uew  dam  in 
the  State  of  Mi.s.souri  or  in  the  State  of 

Ohio.  .  ,^. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dcknvare.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  is  partly  right,  but 
I  am  sure  he  will  agree  tliat  the  money 
we  ^pend  in  tliis  coiintry  creating  a 
deficit  of  S25  to  S28  billion  does  create  an 
inflationary  sifiation  in  this  country,  a 


Then  Mr.  Barr  went  on  to  say: 
Number  two.  unless  we  bring  the  dollars 
we  are  ^pending  into  the  World  Bank  Into 
equilibrium  of  the  dollars  we  .ire  earnmg  in 
the  world,  there  is  going  to  be  severe  erosion 
in  the  international  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
the  consequences  there,  sir.  can  be  even  more 
severe  bec^.use.  .is  vou  know,  as  you  have 
been  oreacnlng.  and  I  have  heard  you  and 
Senator  Lausche  also,  that  the  dollar  Is  the 
focal  point  of  the  world's  international 
monetary  system. 


rising  waee  spiml.  As  the  cost  of  goods 
rises  it  cuts  back  on  ou'-  exports,  and  at 
the  same  time  pouring  '  xtra  ir.>>ney  into 
the  economy  increases  imports.  Tliere- 
fore.  It  lias  an  effect  on  the  balance  of 
lavments. 
Mr.    SYMINGTON.    The    Senator    is 

cor-f  ct 

M. .  WILLL\MS  Of  Delaware.  Spending 
for  a  dam  in  Missouri  or  a  project  in 
Delaware  does  make  a  contribution  to 
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the  Inflationary  spiral  and  has  an  effect 
on  the  economy  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  accept  that.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  also  partly 
right,  and  he  Ras  been  good  enough  to 
say  that  I  am  partly  right,  a'.so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
agree  with  both  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
cannot  disassociate  the  dollar  at  home 
from  the  dollar  overseas.  There  are  many 
central  bankers  who  have  in  their  banks 
large  sums  of  money  which  they  have 
been  holding  because  they  are  friends  of 
ours.  If,  as  a  result  of  seeing  us  having 
large  deficits  and  our  gold  supply  dimin- 
ishing to  $10.6  billion,  they  should  get 
to  the  point  where  they  feel  they  can  no 
longer  hold  the  dollar  with  confidence, 
they  would  have  to  break  from  any  ar- 
rangement- they  have  and  present  those 
dollars  for  gold.  Then  all  jur  gold  would 
be  gone. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem, it  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
have  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar  at 
home,  which  contributes  to  the  value  of 
the  dollar  overseas. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
correct. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  days  since  there 
was  an  urgent  meeting  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
majority  leader.  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!, 
was  present.  I  was  present,  as  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
There  were  ether  Senators  there.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Martin  made  the  statement 
that  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  alone 
would  only  buy  time  unless  it  was  Imple- 
mented further  by  two  extra  steps.  The 
first  step  was  to  reduce  spending,  and  the 
other  step  was  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  Martin  placed  equal  emphasis  on 
both  steps.  He  went  further  and  said  that 
to  remove  the  gold  cover,  plus  a  raise  in 
taxes,  and  then  to  refuse  to  cut  spending 
would  be  a  futile  effort  and  serve  no  pur- 
pose except  to  postpone  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are  up 
against  now.  This  is  a  dual  package,  and 
we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  question.  Do 
we  want  to  control  spending  or  not? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  problems  today  is  because  in  the 
past  we  have  attacked  the  problem  over 
the  years  from  a  monetary  point  of  view- 
almost  exclusively. 

I  would  mention  and  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  agree,  that 
as  far  as  debt  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, much  of  that  problem  could  be 
either  solved  or  largely  ameliorated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  putting  a  higher 
price  on  money. 

It  is  our  foreign  expenditure  which 
is  the  problem,  basically,  with  respect  to 
the  loss  of  gold. 


Let  us  note  that  as  of  yesterday  we 
would  have  had  no  gold  to  pay  off  any- 
body with  dollars  from  abroad  if  we  had 
not  "taken  off  the  gold  cover.  If  someone 
had  demanded  gold  for  dollars  at  $35  an 
ounce,  now  there  would  not  have  been 
any  gold  left  if  we  had  not  taken  off  the 
cover. 

The  big  problem  is  to  cut  our  gigantic 
expenditures  abroad,  year  after  year 
after  vear.  That  is  the  primary  reason 
for  the  trouble  is  which  the  dollar  now 

finds  itself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  cMr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  cutting  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  if  we  cut  out  all 
of  the  foreign  aid  we  would  have  a  deficit 
of  $17  to  $18  billion,  and  next  year  it 
would  be  $25  billion.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  cutting  out  foreign  aid;  but  what 
about  a  cut  here  at  home? 

We  just  cannot  afford  guns  and  butter 
while  we  still  have  a  full-scale  war  to 
finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  our  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  timje  does  the  Senator  3^eld  to 
himselfi?'"^/' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, J  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  trying  to  understand  how 
this  Williams  package  has  come  to  be 
in  the  fashion  it  now  is  in. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Senator 
undertook  to  start  from  the  original 
budget  message,  the  unified  budget 
message,  which  indicated  that  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  $8  billion  In  fiscal 
1969  if  all  the  proposed  revenue  meas- 
ures were  adopted.  Then,  he  suggested 
an  $8  billion  cut  in  spending,  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  in  a  wartime  year; 
this  is  something  we  have  not  had  in  the 
past  two  major  wars. 

Now,  starting  on  the  idea  that  we 
should  have  a  balanced  budget  during 
wartime,  the  Senator  made  a  proposal  on 
which  he  could  not  get  an  agreement. 
Since  he  could  not  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment, and  because  he  believed  the  ad-, 
ministration  would  not  accept  his  pro- 
posed S8  billion  cut  in  expenditures,  the 
Senator  retreated,  proposing  a  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction.  Well,  the  admin- 
istration dot  s  not  buy  the  $6  billion  re- 
duction either.  But  in  any  event,  the 
process  which  I  have  just  described 
shows  how  the  Senator  came  to  recom- 
msnd  a  S2  billion  cut  in  public  works 
projects.  As  I  said,  the  proposal  is  based 
on  the  premise:  That  we  should  have  a 
balanced  budget  during  a  time  of  war. 

Now.  having  recommended  a  $2  bil- 
lion cut  in  public  works  projects,  on  the 
rneory  that  a  balanced  budget  should  be 
achieved,  the  Senator  then  proceeded  to 
retreat  from  that  S2  billion  figure  in  the 
hope  that  others  would  agree  with  his 
proposal.  With  that  premise,  the  Senator 
then  retreated  94  percent  away  from  his 
initial  position. 


The  details  of  the  Senator's  reason- 
ing, as  reflected  in  his  actions  on  the 
amendments  before  us,  were  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  started  out 
by  saying  that  all  public  works  should  be 
stopped.  Inasmuch  as  he  comes  from  the 
State  of  Delaware,  which  does  not  have 
much  in  the  way  of  public  works,  that  is 
not  a  bad  position  for  one  to  take. 

Having  started  from  the  position  that 
all  public  works  should  be  stopped,  some- 
thing that  those  more  familiar  with  the 
matter  would  not  recommend,  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  we  should  make  an  ex- 
ception if  failure  to  either  start  or  con- 
tinue a  project  would  result  in  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  health  and  welfare.  This, 
presumably,  means  that  if  there  was  a 
threat  of  Bubonic  plague  or  some  such 
thing,  in  that  case  it  would  be  proper  to 
go  ahead  with  the  project;  if  that  were 
not  the  case,  however,  work  on  the  proj- 
ect should  stop  in  it^  tracks.  The  Senator, 
who  does  not  serve  <m  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  has  never  studied  the.se 
public  works  projects.  To  follow  the  ap 
proach  he  recommends  would  not  seem 
to  make  good  sense. 

And  having  heard  the  debate.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  Senator  also  is 
persuaded  that  he  is  at  least  94  percent 
wrong. 

Now,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  with  us  on  this  point  and 
say  that  even  on  some  new  starts  we 
should  judge  them  as  we  would  judge 
continuing  projects.  How  important  is  it 
to  continue  that  project?  Or  how  impor- 
tant is  it  to  continue  it  at  that  rate, 
rather   than    to   slow   it    down?    Com- 
pared with  a  new  project,  that  is  very 
important.  In  other  words.  I  can  easily 
show  Senators  a  case,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  of  a  new  proposal,  for  exam- 
ple, of  an  old  levee  needing  an  abutment 
in  front  of  the  levee  to  protect  a  big  in- 
dustry behind  it.  That  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  millions  of  dollars  it  is 
costing  to  dredge  in  the  Chapel  Island 
Basin,  which  is  a  long-range  program 
and  very  important;  but  slowing  it  down 
might  be  preferable  to  setting  a  levee 
back  where  it  will  help  a  major  industry. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Let   me   illustrate 
what  the  prop>osed  moratorium   would 
do  with  reference  to  a  specific  project. 
We  all  remember  with  sadness  that  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Silver  Bridge  between 
GaUipolis,    Ohio,    and    Point    Pleasant, 
W.  Va..  went   down.  It  was  a  terrible 
disaster,  with  47  or  more  people  losing 
their  lives. 

That  bridge  must  be  replaced.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  it  be 
replaced.  There  are  certain  Appalachian 
funds,  as  well  as  certain  funds  from 
Ohio  and  from  West  Virginia,  that  would 
be  used  for  the  bridge  reconstruction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  go  all  the  way,  as  is 
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indicated  here,  we  could  not  rebuild  the 
bridge  as  now  planned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware exempts  highways.  Wiien  we  really 
get  down  to  it.  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  even  Johnson  have  found, 
on  occasion,  that  in  a  budgetary  .squeeze 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  slov.-  down 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  building  inter- 
state highways  and  even  primary  high- 
way svstems.   We  slow   the   rate   down 
somewhat  by  matching  controls  witli  ex- 
penditure contiols  toward  a  particular 
sum  so  that  we  can  devote  some  funds  to 
.something  more  desperately  needed.  That 
is  what  the  test  should  be.  It  should  not 
i)e  arbitrary.  We  should  not  say  that  no 
new  starts  under  any  conditions  will  be 
allowed,  or  that  nothing  will  be  allowed, 
unless  it  would  do  irreparable  injury  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  It  should 
be  a  question  of  how  important  it  is  to 
continue  what  we  are  doing  compared 
with  a  new  project  which  could  be  with- 
lield  but  which  might  be  sufficiently  im- 
;)ortant  so  as  to  go  ahead  with  it  or  per- 
haps slow  it  down,  so  long  as  we  must 
economize  to  that  extent. 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

invtime.  „      .,     .. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  Yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
iias  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. ^. 

The  question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  per- 
iccting  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ,    ,        „    . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
-.ouiice  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  the  Sena- 
•or  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent 
fin  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
•South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Sen- 
,aor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
.Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield], 
'he  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
c^xRTHY]  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
•or  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
MANl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
..nd  voting,   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   [Mr.   Fulbright],   the    Senator 
irom  South   Carohna   (Mr.   Hollings], 
•he  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Pastore],   and  the   Senator   from 
Rhode  Island    (Mr.   Pell]    would  each 
ote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.   I   announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is 
ab-sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
n-ett],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
for  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  v.as  announced — yeas 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

IKo.  87I>PfT  1 
YEAS— 79 


79, 


Aiken 

Allott 

Ar.derson 

Bnker 

Bnh 

Bible 

Brewster 

H-ooHe 

Bvrdick 

Bvrd.  Va 

B.vrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domltnck 

Eastland 

EUerder 

Ervin 

Fonc 

Oore 

Grlffln 


Hart 
Metcalf 


Bartlett 
Bennett 
Car"  son 
Dirksen 
Fannin 
Fulbright 


Gruenms 

li.m.sen 

Hirrls 

H.irtke 

Hatfield 

H.iyden 

Hickerloopcr 

HoJlard 

Hrnska 

Inouye 

Jarkson 

,'avUs 

Jordan,  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 


Mo!  ton 

Muadt 

Muiphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

h'en  rson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

nandolph 

RiblcotT 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spore 

Stennls 


Keinedy.  Mass  Symimrton 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mapiuison 

McC.ee 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS- 

Morse 
Moss 

NOT  VOTING- Ifi 


Talraadjte 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydincs 
Williams.  N.J 
WlUi.ams,  Del 
Ynrborout;h 
Youn(!,  N.  Dak. 
Yoimu.  Ohio 


Russell 


Ho|i:rcs 
Kennedy.  N.Y. 
LonR,  Mo. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McClellan 


Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Sparkman 


So  the  perfecting  amendment  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  acreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!  to  strike 
section  3. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr.   President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  continued  presence  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor,  anticipat- 
in.p  a  vote  now  on  my  amendment.  I  shall 
not  speak  over  one  and  a  half  minutes. 

It  is  im.portant  to  Indicate  that  those 
of  us  who,  in  many  instances,  went  along 
with  the  adiustment  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  section  3  as  proposed  by 
Senators  Williams  and  Smathers  recog- 
nize that  in  our  fight  here  for  equity 
today  we  have  made  our  point.  So  at  least 
in  part,  there  was  an  adjustment  in  the 
position  of  the  two  Senators  whom  I  have 
mentioned.  ^   . 

Before  we  vote  now  on  what  I  think  is 
the  remaining  part  of  the  problem,  an 
important  part,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  the  amendment  on  which  Senators 
I'.'ill  soon  be  voting  would  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue planning  efforts  in  resource  devel- 
opment programs.  We  make  no  effort  to 
withhold  that.  Also,  construction  pro- 
grams could  continue,  but  limited  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  pending  bill. 
This  section  takes  $6  billion  from  the 


budget,  and  most  of  that  cut  would  come 
from  the  area  of  public  works,  the  im- 
Ijortant  programs  which  we  have  been 
discussing  here  this  afternoon. 

So  I  trust,  tlie  Senate  iiaving  now  ap- 
proved what  in  part  meets  the  amend- 
ment we  had  earlier  offered,  it  will  now 
go  the  whole  wny,  not  just  sn  that  we 
can  sav  we  get  everything,  but  that  we 
have  finished  the  job  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  finished. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Yield  myself  2  minutes,  and  I 
trust  I  shall  stay  within  that  limitation. 
The  Williams  amendment  exempted 
from  the  proix)sed  public  works  freeze 
the  S2.358  billion  that  is  to  be  spent  on 
direct  Federal  civil  public  works  proj- 
ects that  are  already  under  way.  All  we 
are  talking  about  now,  is  $166  million  for 
new  projects  and  features  and  part  of  a 
projected  $84  million  expenditure  on  ad- 
vance planning.  So  we  are  talking  about 
only  6  or  7  percent  of  the  over-all 
amount  that  the  Williams  freeze  would 
have  applied  to. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  the  Senate 
want  to  specify  that  constiniction  should 
not  commence  on  a  project  unless  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  said  that 
to  fail  to  start  it  would  do  irreparable  in- 
jurj'  to  the  public  health  and  welfare? 
Why  would  we  do  that  before  we  have  ex- 
amined the  project?  The  project  would 
have  to  come  before  us.  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate Why  do  v.-e  want  to  say  in  advance 
that  we  cannot  judge?  Why  not  at  least 
examine  the  proposals  before  we  say  we 
cannot  judge  and  give  some  man  down- 
town the  authority  to  decide  if  to  omit 
the  project  would  do  irreparable  injurj-? 
Mr.  President,  involved  here  are  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  Coast  Guard 
.safety   facilities.   Po.st   Office   buildings. 
Forest  Ser\'ice   projects.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  projects,  and  a  great 
manv  other  items.  Mr.  President,  these 
.should  be  judged  on  their  merits,  just  as 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  slow 
down    an    existing    project    should    be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  approve  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  said.  The  gim- 
mick before  us  now,  the  sleeper  before  us 
now  is  the  language  in  the  bill,  as  far  as 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  con- 
cerned, as  found  on  line  24.  pa?e  4.  re- 
quiring a  showing  that  it  will  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  rd-le  to  show- 
that.  In  project  after  project— and  I 
.speak  for  the  moment  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education— I  do  not 
think  we  know  the  damage  we  would  do 
to  the  educational  program  by  enacting 
this  shocking  bill.  I  voted  against  the 
Williams  amendment  because  it  does  not 
improve  it  at  all;  it  only  gives  us  a  car- 
rot. The  whole  bill  is  bad,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  whole  bill. 

Look  at  what  we  are  doing  to  the  edu- 
cational program  under  this  bill.  Do  not 
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forget,  we  have  authorized  $6.7  billion, 
In  round  figures,  for  education.  What  Is 
the  administration  doing  in  Its  budget  for 
1969?  Cutting  it  back  to  $3.5  billion,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  shall  not  yield  for 
anything  until  I  finish  my  speech. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators.  Is  that  what 
you  want  to  do  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country  and  the  college  students  of 
this  country,  in  respect  to  their  educa- 
tional needs. lit  the  same  time  that  we 
propose  to  go  over  to  Vietnam  and  build 
schools,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money  over  there,  where 
they  have  a  government  that  cannot  even 
get  the  .support  of  the  people? 

I  want  to  say  aealn.  I  do  not  propo.se 
to  sacrifice  the  educational  program  of 
this  country,  as  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  do. 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  figures. 
Here  is  $315  million  we  authorized  for 
grants  for  school  construction.  What  is 
the  adaiinistration  proposing  for  fiscal 
year  196ft?  $52.5  million.  Are  we  going 
to  create  a  lost  generation  of  young 
people  in  this  country,  and  put  that  cut- 
back in  this  bill,  in  order  to  help  the 
bankers  over  in  Europe  who  want  us  to 
raise  taxes  over  here  in  order  to  protect 
the  American  currency  they  hold  over 
there? 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  pointed 
out  yesterday,  we  lose  a  net  of  S700  mil- 
lion a  year  to  maintain  those  troops  over 
there.  As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  I 
shall  vote  against  this  bill,  as  I  shall 
vote  against  any  proposal  to  put  this 
kind  of  cut  in  the  educational  program, 
until  we  are  willing  to  cut  into  a  S79 
billion  recommendation  by  this  admin- 
istration for  a  defense  program  for  1909. 
when  only  some  $26  billion  of  that  is 
Vietnam  oriented.  Hundreds  of  million.s 
to  protect  Europe.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  Africa.  Millions  into  Latin 
America.  Billions  into  the  subcontinent 
of  Asia,  as  we  proceed  to  build  the.se 
permanent  naval  installations  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet  we  have  an  administration  that 
goes  on  television  and  says  we  seek  no 
permanent  miUtar>'  bases  around  the 
world:  and  some  people  are  kind  enough 
to  refer  to  it  as  only  a  credibility  gap. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  it  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts.  The  American  people 
are  being  deluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  place  to  make  the 
cut  is  out  of  that  $79  billion  defense 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator     from     Oregon     1     additional 
minute. 

/Mr.  MORSE.  The  place  to  make  the 
cut  is  out  of  that  $79  billion  proposed  de- 
fense budget  of  this  administration  for 
1969,  and  protect  the  domestic  economy 
of  this  country. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Democrats,  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  want  to  go  home  and 
tell  the  people  in  your  district  that  you 
want  to  make  a  cut  of  some  $7.5  billion 
out  of  a  $20  billion  domestic  economy, 
and  then  support  a  defense  economy  of 


$79  billion?  I  will  tell  you  what  will  hap- 
pen to  a  lot  of  you :  you  will  get  whipped 
at  the  polls,  if  you  vote  for  this  bill.  Any 
Democrat  who  votes  for  it  ought  to  get 
beaten,  because,  in  my  judgment,  he  will 
be  letting  down  his  party;  and,  though 
the  President  may  not  know  it  yet,  he 
will  be  voting  against  the  President,  too. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 

bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
body Yield  mc  2  minutes'.' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon,  I  completely  agree  with 
him-  and.  there  being  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  I 
should  like  to  advise  them  that  when  the 
Javits  amendment  is  called  up  later  dur- 
hvj,  thi.s  debate.  I  shall  propose  an 
amendment  to  read  as  follows; 

In.sof.ir  as  may  be  practicable,  the  reser- 
vations from  expendltvires  provided  for  In 
.sub.section  (bi  aiiall  be  made  from  authorl- 
.'.aiions  for  ( 1 )  the  proposed  .supersonic 
trinsport,  i2)  the  space  progr.im.  and  (3) 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  extent 
that  such  reservations  will  in  no  way  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  critical  vote.  It  is  not  a  particu- 
larly important  amendment,  but  it  is  a 
very  critical  vote.  I  say  that  primarily 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

I  have  been  working  to  bring  about  a 
little  bit  of.  one  might  say.  fiscal  reform 
and  monetary  reform,  for  quite  some 
time.  I  have  worked.  I  think,  rather  dili- 
gently with  .some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  side.  I  know  that  the  only  time 
some  of  them  are  going  to  vote  for  a  tax 
increase,  is  if  it  is  coupled  with  a  sizable 
expenditure  limitation. 

And  if  we  on  this  side  happen  to  knock 
out  what  amounts  to  a  sizable  expendi- 
ture limitation.  I  know  that  that  mo- 
ment we  will  lose  a  number  of  votes  on 
the  other  side,  so  that  they  will  not  vote 
for  the  surtax.  We  will  end  up  having 
nothing,  and  the  word  will  go  out  to  the 
world  that  Congress  took  no  meaningful 
action  whatsoever. 

So.  it  i.s  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  on  this  i^artxular  vote,  even  though, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said, 
we  have  given  away  94  percent  of  tlie 
impact  of  the  oriiinal  provision  con- 
certring  public  works  in  the  Williams- 
Smathers  .substitute,  if  we  want  to  have 
a  .>urtax  charge  increase  passed  in  'he 
Senate,  we  .should  approve  the  public 
works  .section  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  some- 
thing from  a  magazine  which  we  all  read 
and.  I  think,  respect,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  significant  here.  I  would  like  very 
much"  to  have  the  attention  of  everybody. 

It  reads ; 

Red  Sneers  From  Budapest  to  Peking, 
Communists  greeted  the  gold  stampede  with 
outright    aloaiing — showing    at    least    that 


Lenin's  followers  still  heed  his  counsel:  "The 
way  to  defeat  the  capitalist  system  is  to 
debauch  its  currency."  Crowed  the  Polish 
tradeunlon  council,  Glos  Pracy:  "The  dol- 
lar is  doomed.  It  Is  possible  that  Joint  efforts 
by  world  nnanclal  circles  will  stave  off  the 
crisis  temporarily,  but  this  will  only  postpone 
the  execution  "  Sneered  the  New  China  News 
Agency:  "The  capitalist  monetary  system  has 
in  fact  collapsed." 

Prance's  Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  wants  the 
Western  world  to  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, was  plavlng  only  a  slightly  different 
tune  from  the  Red  band.  He  called  the  pres- 
ent international  monetary  system  "ineqult- 
•ible"  .ind  "henceforth  Inapplicable."  Its  con- 
dnuance,  he  maintained,  would  "condemn 
the  free  world  to  grave  economic,  social  and 
political  trails." 
The  article  also  states; 
Almost  every  private  and  public  authority 
of  the  Western  countries  agrees  that  to  avoid 
a  genuinely  serious  threat  to  the  dollar,  the 
U  S  must  dramatically  pare  the  inflationary 
deficit  in  both  its  domestic  budget  and  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Says  General  Director  Max 
Ikle  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank:  "Tiae  wel- 
fare of  the  world  depends  on  confidence  In 
the  dollar,  and  this  now  depends  on  Amer- 
ican fiscal  policies." 

Threatened  Fabric.  Most  Europeans  regard 
U.S.  willingness  to  raise  taxes  as  the  gauge 
of  its  resolve  to  put  its  nscal  affairs  in  order. 
Technically,  budget  and  payments  deficits 
can  be  curbed  by  any  combination  of  higher 
taxes  and  lower  spending  that  bites  deep 
enough. 

The  world  is  looking  at  us  to  see 
whether  we  are  willing  to  take  that  nec- 
essary step  toward  self-d=scipline  which 
will  give  the  people  of  the  world  confi- 
dence in  our  dollar  by  reducing  the  siza- 
ble $22  billion  deficit  which  we  will 
other^vise  have,  with  all  of  the  resulting 
consequences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  not  to  break  up  the  package,  if  v.e 
want  the  package.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will  pass  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  I  do  know  that  if  we  in  the 
Senate  tonight  or  tomorrow  prove  that 
we  were  willing  to  stand  up  and  vote  for 
a  tax  increase  and  for  expendHurc  con- 
trol, it  will  be  very  important  over  there. 
I  think  we  could  then  take  satisfaction 
from  having  acted  to  save  the  integrity 
of  our  financial  system  in  this  country. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  no- 
body  in   this  Chamber  wants  a   sound 
dollar  more  than  I. 

It  is  clear  the  military  budget  .should 
be  cut  wherever  possible.  It  was  cut  this 
afternoon,  in  authorization,  by  several 
hundred  million  dollars  as  recommended 
in  the  Senate  Armed  Senices  Committee. 
I  would  rather  see  this  country  take 
on  some  debt  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  America,  as  has  just  been  so  well 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
than  go  further  in  debt  in  an  effort  to 
help  people  all  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  foreign  speculators  who  have 
been  and  are  making  raids  on  our  gold. 
I  sit  next  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!. He  has  worked  hard  on  this 
pending  measure.  Why  is  there  such  ap- 
prehension over  the  amendment,  when 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  have  already  offered 
an  amendment  recommending  a  cut  of 


some  90  percent  of  what  was  contained 
in  their  original  recommendation? 

They  are  now  taking  exception  to 
funds  "totaling  S250  million,  when  they 
themselves  recommended  exemptions 
from  their  original  recommendation  of 
sums  totalin.ii  S2.38  billion.  I  agreed  with 
the  amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  will  vote  also  for  the  pmend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Let  us  make  reductions  as  much  as 
possible  in  places  which  do  not  hamper 
the  future  of  .he  United  States. 

Mr   RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days,  Mr.  President   two 
able  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    have 
spoken  eloquently  in  this  forum  on  the 
nroprietv  and  the  importance  of  making 
substantial  withdrawal  of  troops  of  our 
country  presently   serving  in   Europe— 
the  junior  Senator  from   Kansas   IMr. 
Pearson  1    on   Tuesday    and   the   senior- 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  I 
yesterday.  In  yesterday's  colloquy.  Sen- 
ator Pearson  called  attention  to  the  nu- 
merous   times    he    has    heard    Senator 
SYMINGTON  warn  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
.serious  consequences  of   our   deficit   in 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  Senator 
from    Kansas    appropriately    remarked 
that  if  we  had  paid  more  attention  to 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
had  been  saying,  perhaps  we  would  have 
been  better  prepared  for  the  gold  crisis 
of  the  last  2  weeks. 

And  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  ProxmireI.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  not  only 
commended  our  colleagues  from  Missouri 
and  Kansas  for  their  arguments  for  with- 
drawing sub.stantially  from  our  troop 
strength  in  Europe,  but  also  said; 

There  is  no  question  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  bai- 
•cnce  of  payments  problem  is  our  overcomit- 
ment  overseas.  Today  we  have  more  com- 
mitments than  this  country  can  afford  to 
support. 

Now    Mr.  President,  I  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  approval  I  have  heard 
expressed  for  the  position  statements  by 
Senators    Symixgton    and    Pearson    in 
which  thev  ur^e  cutting  back  the  troop 
strength  in  Europe  for  other  more  neces- 
sary and  timely  deployment.  And  I  not 
only  associate  my  views  with  theirs  on 
that  subject.  I  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  as  briefly  out- 
lined bv  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  comment  that  tne 
heart  snd  soul  of  our  balance-o: -pay- 
ments problem  is  in  our  overcommitment 
overseas.  I  am  sure  he  referred  as  much 
to  our  excesses  in  foreign  aid  as  he  cud  to 
the  excessive  outflow  of  dollars  for  over- 
deployment   of   troops   and   dependents 
overseas. 

In  spite  of  these  overcommitments 
which  directly  and  adversely  affect  our 
balance-of-payments  problems,  we  find 
in  section  3  that  the  effort  is  being  made 
to  place  the  greatest  burden  of  remedy 
on  a  moratorium  proposed  to  be  placea 
on  this  country's  public  works. 

I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  sub- 
stantial    reductions     in     budgets     and 


expenditures  across  the  broad  spectrut|^ 
of  the  vast  Federal  Establishment,  and 


public  works  should  suffer  a  •^l^aie-but 
Sot  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  reduc- 
Son  objective  reflected  in  the  provisions 
of  the  substitute  measure. 

Because  the  public  works-from  water 
and  sewer  projects  to  l^o-'^lf  «1'^^°  ^"^^ 
control  to  airports  to  post  offices  and 
c»ther  public  builduigs.  ot  c^^V';«-^r^.  °' 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  pay  the  taxes.  I  ^^e  jess  merit 
in  legislating  a  moratorium  on  them  than 
in  fixine  a  moratorium  on  space  explora- 
tion; on  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport,  or  on  many  far  less  essential 
actiuties  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

So  Mr  President,  let  us  not  abandon 
the  time-honored  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations approach  and  certainly  lei 
us  not  resort  to  the  bulldozer  '"«>  ;^^^- 
the  inequitable  one-catenory  buUdozei 
approach-that  section  3  of  the  .substi- 
tute measure  proposed.  We  must  strike 
it.  I  urge  an  overwhelming  rejection  oi 

all  of  section  3.  .  .„^ 

I  reaffirm  my  support  for  increased 
taxes  I  reaffirm  my  support  for  cutting 
waste  and  fat  from  the  budeet.  But  these 
resource  development  programs  which 
.serve  humanity  must  not  be  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  ruthless  and  radical  treat- 
ment These  programs  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed on  an  altar  of  fal.se  economy.  And 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will 

Mr'    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President   I  would  like  to  take  1  minute 
to  correct  what  appears  to  be  a  slight 
confusion.   Some  Senators  speak   about 
S-'SS  million  being  involved  in  this  pro- 
p"osal.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  fie uixs^ 
but  remembrr  these  arc  new  starts— S200 
million  or  $250  million  for  project  starts 
means  $2.5  billion  in  ultimate  spendinG. 
Th's  .section  dealini  with  public  works 
is  a  multibillion-dollar  proposal,  and  un- 
less Senators  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  this 
program,  which  has  a  lot  of  political  ap- 
peal back  home,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
the  question.  Is  there  really  going  to  be 
an  expenditure  reduction  at  this  session 
of  Congress? 

That  is  the  question  here,  and  that  Is 
th<-  rca-son  why  this  particular  vote  i.s  so 
important.  It  may  very  well  be  the  de- 
ciding point  in  the  ultimate  decision 
that  will  be  made  on  this  lecislation. 

We  are  dealins  with  project  starts, 
and  once  we  commit  S200  million  for  new 
projects  we  are  committed  to  spend  .S2.5 
billion  more.  That  is  what  we  aic  tryincr 
to  stop  at  a  time  wher  we  have  this  siz- 
able deficit. 

The    Senator    from    Louisiar.a    men- 
tioned an  S8  billion  deficit  for  fi.scal  1969: 
however,  that  S8  billion  deficit  referred 
to  by  the  President  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  .startins  with  a  deficit  of  S28.3 
billion   He  then  said  that  if  we  enact  a 
10  percent  tax  incease  and  extend  the 
excise  taxes  we  will  raise  $12.9  bi  hon 
and  drop  the  deficit  down  to  S15.4  billion. 
They  then  take  the  S7.4  billion  that  is 
accumulating  in  the  trust  fund,  which  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  belongs  to 
th^  UP   Government,  hut  for  bockkcep- 
in"  purposes  they  subtract  that  and  then 
claim  that  we  only  have  an  SB  bilhon 
deficit.  ,         _     _^„ 

I  think  that  we  should  get  these  figures 
straight.  If  Congress  does  not  enact  a  tax 


increase  and  cut  spending  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  $28  billion  deficit  in  1969 
and  we  already  have  a  S20  billion  deflclt 
fn  1968.  That  Is  a  deficit  of  S48  billion 
in  -  years.  That  does  not  count  the  in- 
creased appropriations  that  will  be  asked 
for  with  which  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
escalation   of  the  war  in  the  last  few 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  we  in 
Con  "less  cannot  point  the  finger  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  charge 
him  with  the  sole  responsibility  for  we 
tew  have  a  responsibility  riuht  here  in 
Cmv^ress  Nor  cin  the  President  point  his 
fincrer  at  Congress  and  .say  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  for  l^^;  toO;  l^f« 
a  resiwnsibility  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
makinc  these  cut-s. 

I  re.ret  that  we  have  not  had  more  of 
that  cooperation.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
have  a  responsibility.  I  said  in  the  be- 
u  nnlng  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
couW  not  sit  back-whlch  would  be  very 
easv  to  do  because  a  tax  increase  Is  not 
popular- and  say.  "Well,  it  Is  the  respon- 
Suty  of  the  majority  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Tliey  have  control  of  Con- 

^''^We  have  a  responsibility  as  well  as  do 
the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can 
si^t  back  and  point  a  finger  at  the  other 

^  nvould  hope  that  we  can  approach  this 
matter  not  as  Republicans,  not  as  Dem- 
ocrats, but  a-s  Americans.  I  think  we  must 
do  that  and  recognize  that  our  count, j 
rannot  continue  to  run  a  deficit  at  the 
rate  of  S2  billion  a  month  without  bank- 
ruptcy. Some  semblance  of  control  over 
.spending  or  a  tax  increase  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both  is  mandatory. 

I  recocnize  that  politically  it  may  not 
be  popular.  I  hope  that  no  one  who  votes 
lor  the  package  will  be  defeated^  How - 
ever  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  draftlne 
men  and  sendina  them  to  Vietnam.  Many 
of  those  men  will  ^et  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  They  will  cet  citations 
for  bravery,  and  I  shudder  to  think  wha 
would  happen  in  Vietnam  if  they  did  not 
dLsplav  any  more  couraiie  than  the  po- 
litical' courace   that  is  beine   dl.sp.ayed 
here  tonight.  Certainly  we  in  Congress 
ran   display   ju.st   a   little   of   the   same 
courage  we  are  demandin-  from  the  boys 
ner  there.  Beina  defeated  at  the  pol  s 
because  of  votin-  for  what  we  belleveis 
riaht  IS  not  half  as  disastrous  as  a  boy 
■fttini  killed  over  there. 

We  nu=t  recognize  that  our  country  is 
in  trouble,  and  I  believe  that  if  this  pack- 
lee  is  defeated  tonight  it  will  be  a  dls- 
'.  .ster  I  urne  that  the  amendment  be  rc- 
lected  because  thLs  one  decision  may;f >">' 
Veil  be  tlie  kev  vote  in  this  .session  of  the 
Conare.ss.  Thi.s  mav  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back.  The  fate  of  the 
bill  mav  very  well  ride  on  this  one  vote 
Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Prc.'^ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  4  or  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fmm  Mississippi? 

M<-  WILLIAMS  of  Drlaw?rr:^es. 

Th"      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr. 

N'ELSON  in  tne  chair'.  How  much  time 

docs  the  Senator  yield?  ,    .  ,^  = 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 

minutes.  .  ,  ,  ^„  ,. 

Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 

reviewed  the  figures  in  the  Smathers- 
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Williams  amendment  calling  for  the  re- 
ductions and  for  the  tax,  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
vote  for  the  proposal. 

It  is  not  my  suggestion  particularly  of 
which  I  speak,  Ijut  I  am  moved  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  I  see  in  this  picture.  I  did 
not.  think  that  I  would  ever  vote  for  a 
tax  bill  of  any  consequence  that  had  not 
been  gone  over  carefully  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  which 
was  fully  considered  and  firmly  recom- 
mended. So  this  is  an  unusual  conclusion 
for  me  in  that  respect.  And  I  did  not 
think  I  would  ever  appear  to  desert  the 
ordinary  formula  and  procedures  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  vote  for 
a  decrease  of  this  type.  That  is  the  sec- 
ond major  reason  that  drives  me  to  this 
conclusion. 

However,  with  all  deference  to  every- 
one. I  have  seen  us  drift  in  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation,  year  after  year,  with 
failure  to  come  even  close  to  balancing 
the  budget.  In  fiscal  1967,  our  deficit  was 
over  $18  billion.  One  estimate  is  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $20  billion  for  1969. 
even  with  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill.  That 
figure  Is  disputed  somewhat,  but  even  if 
we  pass  the  tax  bill,  the  deficit  will  be 
approximately  $12  billion,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  last  fall.  That  assumes 
that  this  bill  would  raise  $8  billion. 

There  is  another,  more  compelling  rea- 
son. We  have  been  going  carefully 
through  the  hearings  on  the  major  part 
of  the  defense  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1969.  In  whatever  way  one  views  this  war. 
or  in  whatever  way  there  is  a  new  policy, 
or  whatever  reevaluation  there  is,  if  any. 
it  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  war 
is  goin?  to  cost  a  great  deal  more  hard 
money,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  the 
budget  estimates  .so  far  show.  It  is  going 
to  show  up  if  various  places,  and  it  will 
involve  necessities  that  cannot  be  de- 
layed. 

The  cupboard  is  bare  of  spare  parts  in 
many  places  where  it  should  not  be  bare. 
We  have  exhausted  military'  supplies.  We 
are  down  to  the  hone  in  many  places.  It 
will  take  more  money,  even  if  there  is  no 
battl.?  plan  chp.nge.  no  policy  change,  no 
escalation.  W3  are  Tafng  to  be  faced  with 
hard  figures  on  th*<  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  which  will  run  to 
several  billion  dollrr.?  more  than  has  yet 
beta  ^^q'.!est  d  for  fiscal  1969. 1  would  not 
attemnr  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  it  now. 
but  I  have  Iook^"d  into  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. More  helicopters  w.ll  be  rer.u'red.  for 
exam':le.  I  would  rather  not  eo  further 
than  that,  but  that  is  a  hardware  m.itter 
that  is  readily  sten. 

So  in  view  of  these  jarring  facts — and 
they  are  facts  and  figures,  not  conjec- 
ture— I  am  compelled  to  desert  the  ordi- 
naiT  safeguards  I  would  have  with  re- 
spect to  approaching  these  matters,  and 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  including  the  surtax  and  the 
limitation  on  spending. 

Now.  some  people  back  home  have  said. 
"We  want  you  to  cut  out  that  useless 
spending  up  there,  and  we  don't  want 
any  more  taxes  until  you  do  that."  I 
believe  that  we  should  do  both;  that  we 
must  do  both.  We  have  gene  along  and 
gone  along — I  say  this  with  all  defer- 
ence— and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 


done  the  easy  things  and  postponed  the 
hard  ones.  This  is  a  hard  one.  But  it  is 
time  to  act.  Fate  has  swung  development 
around  to  putting  the  Senate  in  front. 
But  we  must  meet  this  issue  on  this  bill, 
even  if  it  is  an  unorthodox  way  to  do  it. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  a.sk  for  1  additional 
minute. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  consequences 
will  be  very  bad,  as  tli£y  have  been  in 
the  pa.st  when  we  failed  to  meet  the  hard 
problems.  I  believe  the  finest  thing  we 
could  do  for  our  country  tonight  would 
be  to  lay  aside  all  reference  to  party  or 
election  year  or  anything  else  and  say 
we  have  the  will  to  act  and  lay  it  on  the 
line.  I  believe  we  will  have  changed  the 
direction  right  there,  if  we  follow  it  tip, 
and  we  .vill  be  starting  out  of  the  woods. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  should  not 
be  some  leadership  from  Congress  with 
respect  to  ihi.s  problem  as  well  as  other 
sources.  We  have  been  slow,  but  it  is  not 
to.T  late.  So  let  us  meet  this  issue  headon 
and  vote  for  this  bill  by  a  large  majority, 
and  .show  that  we  are  aware  of  the  facts 
and  of  our  responsibility  and  that  we  are 
;joing  to  do  what  we  can  to  meet  the 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily.  Congress  would  take  a  look 
at  the  President's  recommendations,  ex- 
amine the  appropriation  bills,  and,  after 
passing  the  appropriation  bills,  pass  on 
the  revenue  bills  required  to  pay  the  cost. 
If  Congress  did  not  want  taxes  to  pay 
for  all  of  the  costs,  it  would  raise  the 
debt  limit.  That  would  be  the  procedure. 

That  Is  the  way  the  House  has  been 
lookin'-;  at  it.  They  want  to  know  how 
much  is  going  to  be  appropriated.  When 
they  know  how  much  is  going  to  be  ap- 
priated,  they  will  readily  decide  what 
new  taxes  to  recommend.  That  is  the  way 
the  tax  bill  should  start. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  put  the  cart  in 
front  of  the  horse  if  we  cut  expenditures 
before  we  know  how  much  is  going  to  be 
appropriated.  That  is  my  reaction  when 
a  Senator  suggests  that  we  cut  S6  billion 
in  advance  from  the  budget,  not  knowing 
precisely  what  is  going  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

I  am  in  agreement  with  him  on  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  a  tax  increase  and  have  advocated  it 
for  over  2  years.  I  do  not  understand  that 
his  strong  advocacy  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  in  anywise  connected  with  the 
pending  amendment  to  strike  section  3, 
which  I  have  offered,  and  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  vote.  I  should  like  to  have 
that  clarified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  make 
that  clear.  The  Randolph  amendment 
would  do  nothing  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  proposal  to  cut  the  budget  by 
S6  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

It  would  do  nothing  at  all  about  the 


proposal  to  cut  $6  billion.  It  would  not 
change  the  figure  at  all.  All  the  Randolph 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  put  public 
works  under  the  proposal  in  the  same 
posture  as  all  other  expenditures. 

That  would  b?  the  situation  if  the 
amendment  passes  when  they  talk  about 
cutting  expenditures.  They  would  take  a 
look  at  all  Federal  expenditures,  and 
determine  how  to  cut  $6  billion. 

Under  the  approach  now  in  the  pro- 
posal this  would  not  be  the  case  Congress 
would  have  vetoed  expenditures  on  new 
direct  Federal  civil  public  works  features 
and  projects  and  turned  it  over  to 
some  man  downtown  to  determine  if 
some  of  them  should  be  undertaken  be- 
cause it  is  vital.  The  Senator  offered  the 
amendment  to  provide  that  all  continu- 
ing projects  would  be  judged  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  expenditures  if  we  provide 
for  an  overall  cut  of  $6  billion. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  all. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  suggested  that  I  make 
some  statements  now  that  I  have  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes  so  that  I  may  clarify  the  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  came  in  late.  My  presentation 
was  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  original  proposal  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  I  proposed  was  to 
put  a  moratorium,  first,  on  new  projects 
until  they  had  been  certified  as  being 
essential.  Second,  it  was  our  proposal  to 
ask  for  a  reexamination  of  existing  proj- 
ects to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
slowed  down  or  held  down  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  welfare  of  the  country  or 
resulting  in  an  economic  loss. 

In  order  to  effect  a  compromise  we  de- 
leted from  our  proposal  the  request  for 
reexamination  of  those  projects  already 
•  in  existence,  but  we  retained  the  mora- 
toriiun  on  new  projects  as  it  was  in  the 
original  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  now 
wants  to  strike  out  even  that  part,  which 
would  leave  no  control  as  far  as  the  new 
projects  are  concerned.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  approved  it  v/ill  be  the  signal  for 
spending  as  ixsual. 

That  is  the  reason  so  much  is  riding  on 
this  vote — and  I  cannot  overemphasize  it. 
Normally,  one  vote  would  not  be  the  key, 
but  there  are  other  factors  involved  in 
this  instance.  There  are  $6  billion  in  re- 
ductions in  spending,  which  is  important, 
and  a  proposal  calling  for  the  President 
to  send  down  his  proposec  plan  for  re- 
ducing the  budget  by  $10  billion;  how- 
ever, to  implement  that  $10-biillon  re- 
duction in   appropriations  will  require 


further  action  by  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  recognizes  that. 

Mr  President,  the  reason  so  much  is 
riding  on  this  vote  is  that  to  many  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  this  is  a  key  test. 
Will  the  Senate  stand  up  when  that  rec- 
ommendation for  SlO-billion  reduc  on 
comes  down,  or  will  they  take  the  politi- 
cally expedient  way  of  voting  for  full 

^'^h^PRSS  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi .  Pies- 
ident!  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 

"  Sblic  works  projects  have  a  lot  of 
appeal  in  all  of  our  States;  but  can  the 
Senate  afford  to  exempt  them  from  be- 
in-  a  part  of  the  $6-billion  reduction? 
This  next  vote  will  be  an  indication  as  to 
'.vhat  the  Senate  will  do  later. 

Therefore,  if  we  lose  this  vote  we  may 
very  well  lose  the  bill.  Therefore  I  say 
that  there  is  very  much  riding  on  this 
vote   This  is  a  verj'  important  moment. 

The  Senator  realizes  that  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  $250  million  in  new 
starts.  It  is  not  only  the  $250  million  in 
starts,  but  we  are  committing  a  total  of 

$2.5  billion.  .,,,*„  tv,o 

However,  the  situation  gets  back  to  the 
one  key  point:  Does  the  Senate  want  to 
control  spending  bad  enough  that  Sena- 
tors will  vote  to  control  a  program  wiiich 
Is  ipular  in  each  of  the  50  States?  That 
Is  the  l>olnt  that  is  so  important  tonight. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have 
gone  far  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  retain  this  part  of  the 
measure,  which  many  of  us  feel  is  the 

most  essential.  , ,     ,.       u  ,v,„ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.'l  yield  1  minute  to  the  Ser.ator 
from  Indiana.  , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  \\isn 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr. 
LONG]  for  his  clear  statement  wnth  re- 
spect to  what  the  problem  really  is.  I 
think  the  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  quite  clear. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  other  body  has  been 
saving  for  a  long  time.  "If  you  are  going 
to"  have  cuts  show  me  the  cuts  you  pro- 
pose: and  then  we  can  talk  about  a  tax 

increase."  ^      ,         T«,,iei 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Lk3uis  - 
"na  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  amendment  we  m.ight 
as  well  aboUsh  the  Congress  because  we 
would  have  no  function  except  to  take 

orders.  ..     r»_^„i 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Congress  would  be  pow- 
erless to  initiate  any  new  program.  We 
would,  in  effect,  tell  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  we  are  in  such 
desperate  shape  that  we  carmot  have 
new  school  buildings  or  a  new  dormitory 
for  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  vield  myself  1  additional  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  not  even  start  a  new  post 
office  building.  We  would  be  telling  the 
country  we  are  in  desperate  shape.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  were  in  that  situatioiv 

1  would  vote  for  the  proposal.  But  in  tne 
present  situation,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  wait  to  see  exactly  what  new 
starts  would  be  considered  and  that  we 
would  decide  the  same  as  we  would  on 
anything   else   that  is   in   the   national 

interest.  .^     ^      n,  ♦>,« 

Ml    CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me   for  2  minute.'-? 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr    CURTIS.   Mr.   President.  I   shall 

only  take  2  minutes.  I  shall  oppose  the 
Randolph  amendment. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  lias  had  a 
Ei-eat  deal  of  public  works.  V/e  hope  to 
have  mo-e  public  works.  We  are  veiy 
much  interested  in  the  con.servation  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources.  However, 
fn-t  thinr^s  come  first  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  not  go  away  by  merely  pre- 
tending that  it  does  not  exist.  The  battle 
ovet-  the  dollar  and  gold,  and  the  i:irob- 
lems  in  connection  with  a  balanced 
budget    will    not    disappear    by    mere 

oratory.  n  „» 

I  suggested  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
we  have  a  moratorium  on  new  social  pro- 
"rams  However,  those  commitments 
have  gone  on.  They  will  have  to  be  met 
in  pood  faith.  There  are  a  few  places  we 
could  cut.  r.nd  I  am  not  about  to  desert 
the  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
further  jeopardize  the  financial  ixisition 
c,f  this  country  by  taking  the  position 
that  I  do  not  want  something  cut  that 
is  dear  to  my  heart  and  the  people  I 

represent.  *  ♦>.„ 

I   shall  suppr/t   the  proposal  of  the 

Senators  from  Delaware  and  Florida 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr   KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  while 

Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  waiting  to 

vote?  ,     .  ,  , 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
w*sh  to  .'^av  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
are  interested  in  how  late  we  are  going 
to  stay  tonight. 

I  count  nine  more  amendments  that 
are  available  to  be  taken  up.  at  an  hour 
a  piece  maximum,  plus  one  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  on  winch, 
■jnder  the  unanimous-consent  ag:ee- 
nient  2  liouis  liave  been  allotted.  That. 
'  co-'lily  plus  the  4  hours  available  en  the 
substitute,  would  be  about  13  hours  be- 
fore third  reading  would  be  reached^. 

I  also  understand,  I  will  say  to  my  able 
friend  f'-om  Louisiana,  that  the  House 
]ias  now  adjourned,  apparently  untn 
Monday.  Therelore.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  some  idea  how  long  my  able 
friend  f'om  Louisiana  would  want  us  to 
run   before   the   hazard   of   roUcalls   i:i 

^\lr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 

minute.  ^  ,^        ,„,,. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Quite  a  few 


Senators  on  both  sides  of  tl^e  ai.le  have 
pleaded  with  me  to  try  to  pet  on  \Mih  the 
bill  and  hold  the  Senate  in  session,  if 
need  be,  so  that  we  can  vote. 

ishail  try  to  keep  the  Senate  heie 
until  9  o'clock  to  vote  on  as  '"f  "y/"^^'f^; 
ments  as  possible.  However,  it  the  Senate 
is  we-iiy  and  luod,  perhaps  we  could  MUt 
uound  8  o'clock.  I  would  hope  that  .^e 
could  proceed  to  vote  on  as  many  amend- 
ments a-spossible,  but  when  I  detect  that 
me  Senate  is  weary,  then  we  will  go  home 
qnd  come  back  tomorrow. 

?I?  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  RULLER.  Mr.  P'-^'^i'^f "*•  ;\?  .,^^! 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  .  mm 

"^Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prcsider.t. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom 

^°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e  Sen- 
ator Horn  Iowa  IS  recognized  for  2  mm- 

''Tlr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
•111  feel  as  strongly  as  anyone  else  ..bout 
me  iclatlonship  between  what  we  are 
d^ng  on  the  main  WiUiams-Smathers 
amendment  and  the  war  ni  Vietnam.  I 
TnofSe  that  it  has  any  clire^Uela  ion- 

ship  to  the  pending  '^"^^"'^"^f"^  'n! 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 

'°K  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana correctlv,  he  is  .saying  this:  that  if 
!ve  take  he  Randolph  amendment  then 
all  public  works,  new  starts,  and  cont  n- 
uing  programs  are  tair  name  ^oi.  the  ap 
ropiiations  committees  when  it  comes 
'to  cutting  $6  billion  which  is  in  the  WU- 
liams-Smathcrs  amendment. 

If  11- at  U  so.  I  think  there  is  a  gieat 
deal  of" merit  to  the  argument.  There  ma> 
Se  some  new  starts  that  are  more  im;  o  - 
tant  to  the  Nation's  health  and  '■'■^][^\^ 
han  some  of  the  continuing  projects.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  Randolph  anie  d- 
ment  then  we  prevent  the  appropriations 
Committees  from  making  that  decxs^on^ 

T  think  we  can.  m  cL-ar  conscience, 
vote  o  the  Randolph  amendment  and 
st?n  hang  tight  to  the  S6  bilhon  expendi- 
ture reduction.  

Mr   MOSS.  Mr.  President-— 

Sie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,     „  ■»»,  Prp«;ident 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presmem, 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  fiom 

"'Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  from  Utah  is  recognized  lor  2  mm- 

"  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  l^na 
suDDorted  a  tax  increase  because  I  think 
?t  ffthe  oniv  reasonable  thma  to  be  done 
to  halt  the  present  inflation  that  threat- 
ens us  and  which,  in  fact,  we  are  already 
experiencing.  ... 

Last  year.  I  spoke  out,  as  I  did 
betore  we  adiourned  that  I  do  not  buy 
the  argument  we  .should  ^yait  until  all 
appropriations  are  in  to  talk  abou  a  tax 
bill  That  is  the  last  thing  we  will  do 
on  the  last  day  of  this  .session,  pass  an 
appropriation  bill.  So  that  we  ^^•ould  be 
pStting  off  a  tax  increase  for  another 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  height 
of  f ollv  to  direct  a  cut  to  public  works  and 
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say  that  there  will  be  no  new  starts  and 
say  that  this  is  the  place  we  have  to  cut 
the  dollars,  because  I  think,  in  so  doin?, 
we  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  economy.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  disastrous  in  many 
places. 

Not  only  that,  but  section  4,  which 
remains  in  the  Williams-Smathers  sub- 
stitute, provides  for  a  cut. 

It  further  provides  that  the  cut  may  go 
any  place  Congress  chooses  to  make  it. 
So  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  cut,  we 
can  determine  whether  we  want  the  cut 
in  the  foreign  field  or  in  the  military 
field,  or  wherever  we  want  to  cut,  with- 
out weakening  the  economy. 

If  we  now  deprive  ourselves  of  new 
starts  in  the  field  of  schools,  public  proj- 
ects— and  there  are  three  projects  in  my 
State — flood  control  projects,  and  all 
these  other  matters,  we  then  have  de- 
prived ourselves,  as  a  body  of  Congress, 
of  determining  where  the  cuts  shall  be 
made. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat&r  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Randolph ] . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative' .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSENl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were 
permitted  to  cast  my  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hw'DENl,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   wouid  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  P.astore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN  1,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  FanninI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

(No.  88  Leg. I 
YEAS — 42 


Bnvh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ervlii 

Fonij 

Gnienlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hill 

Holland 

HoIUims 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Miindt 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Kennedy.  Mass.  Randolph 

Lo'ii;,  La  Symington 

Mauniison  Talmadge 

MrGovern  Tydlngs 

Molntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Metcaif  Young,  N.  Dak 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 37 


Eastland 
Gore 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcotl 

Russell 

Scott 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Boges 

Byrd,  Va.  Hlckenlooper      Smathers 

Cannon  Hrxiska  Smith 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Stennls 

Church  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Cooper  Lausche  Tower 

Cotton  Morton  Williams.  Del. 

Curtis  Murphy 

Domlnick  Pearson 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 


Miller,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Bartlett  Hayden  Pastore 

Bennett  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pell 

Brooke  Long,  Mo.  Percy 

Carlson  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Dirksen  McCarthy  Spong 

Fannin  McClellan  Yarborough 

Fulbright  McGee 

So  Mr.  Randolph's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washinston  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
un  page  3,  line  18.  after  the  first  comma, 
to  in.sert  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  tliis  amendment  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Young  1. 

The  amendment  is  obvious.  On  page  3, 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  note  that 
the  Williams-Smathers  .substitute  ex- 
emi>t.s  from  the  tmployment  freeze  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Postal  Field 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, among  others.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the 
obvious  reason  wJiy  we  should  exempt  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  this 
personnel  limitation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
think  we  should  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting it,  but  if  any  other  Senator  has 
any  other  exemptions  to  propose,  he  had 
better  bring  them  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  676 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
clerk's  desk.  No.  676. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  676. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  676  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  out  the  table  following 
line  14  and  Insert  the  following: 


"Caiendar  year 

Percent 

Individuals 

Corporations 

1968 

3.375 
2.25 

4.5 

1969.- 

2.25". 

On  page  28.  line  1.  strike  out  "10  percent" 
and  insert  "4.5  percent". 

On  page  35,  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sec.  14.  Increase     in     Tax     on     Distilled 
Spirits. 

"(a)  Tax  Increase. — Section  5001(a)  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'S10.50'  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'.$15.50'. 

"(b)   Effective     D.^^te. — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  lai   shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.1968. 
"Sec.  15.  Increase  in  Tax  on  Cic^rettes. 

"in)  Tax  Increase. — Section  5701(a)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  cigarettes)  Is  amended — 

"(11  by  striking  out  •.?4  per  thousand'  In 
paragraph  ( 1 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•55  per  thousand':  .iiid 

"(2)  by  striking  out  -SAO  per  thousand' 
in  paragraph  (2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'310.50  per  thousand'. 

"Effective  D.\te. — -The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  la)  shall  take  effect  on  .'\pril 
1,"  1968. 

"Sec.    16.   REiMPosmoN    of   Certain    Excise 
Taxes. 

"la)  Retail  Taxes. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  articles  sold  at  retail  which  were 
taxable  under — 

"(1)  subcliapter  B  of  chapter  31  (relating 
to  furs ) ,  and 


••(2)  subchapter  C  of  chapter  31  (relating 
to  toilet  preparations), 

as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Reduction  .\ct  of  1965.  a  tax  at  the 
rate  which  was  in  effect  on  such  day. 

••(b)  Manvfactlrers  TAXEs.-There  is 
hereby  imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  of  articles 
which  were  taxable  under— 

•■,1)  subchapter  C  of  chapter  32  (relating 
to  entertainment  equipment),  and 

■■,2 1  p:trt  II  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
32  (relating  to  photographic  equipment). 
LS  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965,  a  tax  at 
the  rate  which  was  in  effect  on  such  day. 

"(ci  Admi-ssions  and  Clvb  Dves.— There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  amount.^  paid  which  were 
taxable  under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  J3 
(relating  to  admissions  .md  club  dues)  as 
such  provision  was  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  cf  1965.  a  tax  at  the  rate 
which  was  in  effect  on  such  day. 

■•,di  OcciP.\TiON.«.L  Taxes --There  is  here- 
by imposed  on  each  activity  which  was  tax- 
able   under— 

•■(1)  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36  i occupa- 
tional  tax  on  coin-operated  devices),  and 

"(21  subchapter  C  of  chapter  36  loccupa- 
Monal  tax  on  bowling  .iKeys.  billiard  and 
pool  tables) , 

as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  d.ite  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  a  tax  at 
the  rate  which  was  in  effect  on  such  day. 

"(ei  Efffctive  Date— This  section  shall 
t.ike  effect  on  April  1.  1968. 

••,f)  Regulations— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.'' 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  would  save  the  time  of  Senators 
if  I  were  just  allowed  to  explain  it. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    080 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  >ield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  printing. 
The  amendment  concerns  the  nonpay- 
ment of  gold  to  nations  who  owe  us 
money  and  have  not  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  obligations. 

Thf-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  my  amendment  seeks  to  cut  down 
wnat  I  Icel  is  an  oppressive  amount  of 
=urtax  10  percent,  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware :Mr.  Williams). 

My  maior  difference  is  that  I  propose 
to  cut  the  10-percent  surtax  down  to  4I2 
percent  for  individuals  and  corporations. 
Mv  amendment  contains  the  same 
provisions  for  accelerated  corporate  in- 
come tax  pavmcnts.  with  estimated  rev- 
enues of  S300  million,  that  is  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  substitute  lorcposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  includes  the  retention  of  automobi  e 
and  telephone  excise  taxes,  of  .?2.7  bil- 
lion. 
Then  these  are  nev.- taxes: 
We  increase,  in  my  amendment,  tne 
tax  on  cicarettes  by  25  percent,  from  8 
cents  to  10  cents  per  pack,  which  will 
raise  $500  million,  according  to  Treasury 
figures.  After  all,  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
courage the  smoking  of  cigarettes.  We 


print  on  each  package  of  cigarettes  that 
smoking  may  be  injurious  to  health,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  luxury  that  could  well 
stand  the  2-cenls-a-package  increase, 
and  produce  $500  million.  ,    ,.     , 

We  increase  the  tax  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages by  approximately  SI  a  fifth.  This 
is  an  increase  of  50  percent.  Many  of  my 
friends  say,  "Well,  surely  it  is  worth  that; 
much  "  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  will 
produce  revenues  of  $15  billion.  Tins.  I 
think,   is    a    legitimate    objective. 

We  reimpose  the  luxury  taxes  that  we 
repealed.  Bear  in  mind,  we  did  not  rai.se 
these:  we  merely  reimposed  those  that 
we  repealed  in  1965. 

I  believe  it  is  undeniable  that  condi- 
tion:>  are  different  now  than  when  we 
repealed  tlie.se  luxury  taxes.  So  the  taxes 
on  phonoi-'raph  records,  musical  instru- 
ments, radios.  TV  sets,  phonotrraphs 
and  photocraphic  equii^ment  will 
amount  to  S400  million. 

The  tax  on  furs,  at  10  percent,  and 
on  toilet  prrparation.s— this  includes 
men's  shavimi  lotions  as  well  as  ladies' 
cosmetics,  and  we  do  not  include  baby 
oil-  I  remember  we  were  hooked  on  the 
babv  oil  many  times  when  this  was 
originally  instituted— will  iiroduce  S300 
million. 

On  amusements,  we  include  again  the 
tax  we  once  had  of  10  percent  on  moving 
Pictures,  on  night  cluts.  on  the  theater, 
and  on  recreational  types  of  things,  and 
we  raised  $236  million  in  that  manner. 
This  brines  us  out  wsth  new  revenues 
of  .S10.3  biUion.  That  compares  with  new 
revenues  to  be  ijrcduced  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinaui.'-.hed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  of  S12.8  billion.  So  we 
are  $2.5  billion  below  that  figure. 

I  think  when  '^ve  con.sider  ihe  tre- 
mendous impact  that  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  top  of  the  already  high  prevail- 
ing personal  tax  rates  would  have,  this 
would  be  a  more  satisfactory  substitute. 
We  have  always  had  luxury  taxes  in 
time  of  war.  They  are  accepted.  They 
have  been  a  part  of  our  tax  structure  in 
wartime  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  re- 
member: and  I  believe  the  people  pre- 
fer that  tvpe  of  tax,  rather  than  have 
the  increase  built  into  the  income  tax 

structure.  .  ,,    ^ 

People  with  whom  I  have  talked  aie 
fca'-ful  that  if  we  add  a  10-perccnt  sur- 
t.ix  to  the  income  taxes,  we  may  be 
forever  in  uetting  that  10-percent  sur- 
tax off;  but  they  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  we  will  take  the  luxury  tax 
off  Once  imposed  in  lime  of  war  it 
tends  to  reduce  as  the  emergency  de- 
creases. 

There  v.-ere  many  other  taxes  we  could 
have  added,  but  which  were  not  put  iiv 
They  v.'ould  have  produced  another  Sl.o 
billion:  but  the  reason  we  did  not  in- 
clude them  was  because  they  deal 
lar-ely  with  household  furnishincs  like 
refrig'<'rators,  which  are  necessary,  with 
household  appliances,  room  air  condi- 
tioners liaht  bulbs,  jewelry,  luggage, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  If  we  need  to 
consider  additional  sources  of  revenue. 
I  have  a  list  that  would  produce  another 
SI  5  billion,  and  we  would  then  be  within 
Si'  billion  of  what  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  produce, 
under  the  10-pcrcent  .surtax. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legis- 


lation The  Treasury  has  helped  in  sup- 
plying these  figures,  and  I  personally 
know  from  discu.ssing  the  matter 
throuiJhout  my  Slate  and  talking  about 
the  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
taxes,  and  where  the  burden  will  fall  on 
luxuries,  that  my  constituents  far  jjrcfer 
to  have  luxury  taxes. 

They  .say.  "This  is  a  tax  we  do  not 
have  to  pav  unless  we  want  to  buy  that 
j;in.  or  iio  to  this  night  club,  or  buy  a  fur 
coat,  or  go  to  a  movie." 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  very  logical  way 
to  meet  the  cri.sis  caused  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  will  not  be  an  unusually 
heavv  tax.  with  a  4.5-ixMcent  surtax,  and 
ccrtainlv  the  luxury  burden  will  fall  very 
lightly  on  the  I'eneral  public  of  this  great 
country.  . 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  mv  lime 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  sho:t  (;uorum  call,  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection'.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  It  understood  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  not  t'Oina  to  insist  on  brin:zing  the 
full  51  Senators  into  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  We  can- 
not have  a  vote  without  51  iiorcent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
ready  to  yield  back  his  time  and  vote, 
or  does  lie  want  to  debate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  but 
there  is  no  jioinl  in  debating  to  an  empty 
Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  msi.'t  on  a  quorum  call. 
It  will   take   a  considerable  amount  of 

time.  _  ,  ... 

Mr      V/ILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     It 

■should  not  take  much  time.  V/e  had  70 

.Senators  lor  the  last  vote,  and  they  are 

around  when  it  comes  time  to  vote.  If 

'■e  can  not  ;^et  51  Senators,  we  are  not 

oins  to  be  able  to  vole  tonight,  anyway. 

Mr    LONG  of   Louisiana.   Would   the 

Senator  be  willing  to  take  the  time  lor 

the  quorum  (all  out  of  both  sides? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well.  no. 
I  ih^nk  v.e  ran  have  it  without  it  being 
charted  I  i-.sk  that  the  time  not  be 
charsed  to  eit;.er  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call  the 

roll.  ,, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Older  for  ihe  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  V/ithout  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  veas  ar.d  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
grieves  me  very  much  ever  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  distingiiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  finer  public  servant  anywhere.  I 
know  that  no  Senator  gives  any  greater 
thought  to  the  problems  of  his  State  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  finer  expert 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  on  matters  of  transportation  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. .     , 

So.  as  I  say,  it  bothers  me  to  be  in  any 
fashion  in  opposition  to  him.  The  only 
reason  I  am  in  opposition  to  him  on  the 
particular  proposal  is  because  I  believe 
the  matter  of  how  we  should  levy  these 
taxes,  if  we  can  get  taxes,  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  should  have  some  hearings 
before  either  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

We  have  at  least  had  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  a  10-percent  surtax  charge, 
and  the  people  who  opposed  it  because 
they  felt  that  it  would  hit  them  most 
heavily,  laave  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  and  testify.  However,  the  par- 
ticular proposal  of  my  distinguished  and 
^ood  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
concerns  certain  taxes  in  the  excise  field. 

The  people  who  would  be  drastically 
affected  by  it  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

An  excise  tax  is  a  more  regressive  tax 
than  a  siirtax  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  weighs  far  more  heavily  on  the  little 
man  than  it  does  on  the  big  man.  A  sur- 
tax, in  my  judgment,  is  a  fairer  tax  be- 
cause it  falls  on  those  who  are  most  able 
to  pay. 

If  the  Senator  won  acceptance  of  his 
suggestion  that  we  lessen  the  surtax  and 
substitute  excise  taxes,  I  think  he  would 
accomplish  what  I  know  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  siccomplish.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  would  put  a  greater  burden  on 
the  little  people  than  he  would  on  those 
who  can  better  afford  to  pay. 

I  think  we  should  be  reminded  that 
the  special  10-percent  surtax  also  does 
not  apply,  as  it  is  now  proposed,  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  all  tax  groups. 

A  family  of  two  can  have  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $2,000,  before  it  will  be  affected 
at  all  by  the  proposed  10-percent  surtax. 

I  believe  that  we  need  hearings  on  this 
proposal  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  advanced.  I  think 
those  people  who  would  be  affected  by  it 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  be  heard.  I  therefore  respectfully 
and  regretfully,  because  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
measure,  urge  the  Senator  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  very  gracious 
friend.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  House 
and  had  the  honor  of  going  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  with  him 
on  the  same  day  that  we  both  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  very 
kind  words.  I  appreciate  also  the  sincer- 


ity and  the  great  ability  that  he  has  to 
make  the  points  against  my  amendment. 

I  have  one  important  pcmt  to  make. 
There  are  no  new  taxes  contained  in 
here.  There  is  nothing  new  to  the  Senate 
or  to  the  taxpayer,  because  these  are 
taxes  that  we  relieved  the  taxpayers 
from  paymg  in  1965.  That  proves  gen- 
erally my  point  that  an  excise  tax  is 
easier  to  get  rid  of  than  is  a  tax  that  is 
built  into  the  regular  tax  structure,  like 
a  surtax  that  can  go  On  and  on  hke  a 
babbling  brook.  I  have  seen  that  done.  I 
have  seen  the  rates  maintained  through 
the  machinei-y  here. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
wonder  about  whetlier  a  tax  on  the  slot 
machines  is  burdensome  or  not.  One  will 
hear  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  is. 
However,  everybody  stands  in  line  at  Las 
Vegas  and  other  places  to  put  their 
money  in  the  slot  machines. 

In  the  case  of  amusements,  the  pool 
halls  do  a  great  busmess.  There  is  a 
tremendous  business  at  the  race  tracks 
and  at  all  athletic  events.  There  is  no 
sport  that  is  not  prospering  as  it  has 
never  done  before. 

The  night  clubs  in  Washington  are  the 
only  places  that  are  really  busy,  and 
whether  it  is  for  the  lack  of  anything 
else  to  do  in  the  rather  dull  Nation's 
Capital.  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  they 
are  packing  them  in  and  doing  a  big 
business. 

While  I  do  not  patronize  them.  1 
understand  tliat  a  check  for  a  nice  little 
evening  meal,  and  a  little  entertainment 
can  reach  $50  or  $100  very  easily  for  a 
rather  small  party. 

I  see  no  reason  to  have  hearings.  It 
would  help  to  pep  up  the  committee 
hearings  if  some  of  the  performers  could 
come  in  and  testify  in  costume,  I  am 
told.  And  I  think  we  might  have  to  take 
the  largest  hall  we  have  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  in  that  event.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  anything  strange  about  any 
of  these  things  relating  to  the  amuse- 
ment tax. 

We  know  what  a  fur  coat  is.  We  know 
that  fur  coats  will  be  sold  whether  there 
is  a  10-percent  tax  or  not.  And  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  wildlife  in  Wisconsin 
or  Alaska  which  is  used  for  the  raising 
and  propagation  of  furs  and  fox  skins 
and  things  of  that  kind,  the  tax  will  not 
involve  a  magnitudinous  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  industry. 

I  explained  the  toilet  preparation  tax. 
We  want  to  be  equally  fair  to  the  women 
and  to  the  men.  For  that  reason  we  will 
tax  shaving  soap  and  men's  toilet  prep- 
arations the  same  as  the  toilet  prepara- 
tions and  cosmetics  for  the  ladies. 

There  will  be  no  baby  oil  tax  involved 
in  this.  This  is  a  straight  cosmetic  type 
tax. 

We  are  taxing  the  hobbies  a  bit,  and 
particularly  the  phonograph  records, 
which  is  one  of  the  biggest  booming 
businesses  we  have  in  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly the  records  that  I  buy  sell  for 
about  twice  what  they  sold  for  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  the  musical  instru- 
ments—I  believe  from  the  number  of 
bands  and  particularly  the  high  school 
bands,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
this  industry  cannot  stand  a  tax. 

Sales  of  radio  and  television  sets  are 
going  good. 


Phonographs  are  still  selling  well. 
Photographic  equipment  has  never  had 
quite  such  a  boom  as  it  enjoys  now. 

The  tax  on  amusement  includes  not 
only  all  nightclubs  and  race  tracks,  but 
it  will  also  include  the  legitimate  theater. 

We  used  to  pay  about  $3.50  for  seats 
downstairs.  However,  I  think  the  seats 
are  now  about  $6.60,  and  the  plays  are 
not  that  much  better.  Still,  we  are  en- 
titled. I  think,  to  place  a  luxury  tax  on 
such  items. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  the  moving 
picture  industry  can  easily  bear  the  tax. 
Incidentally,  I  believe  it  is  hi^'h  time  to 
put  on  a  tax,  not  for  our  displeasure, 
but  perhaps  to  say  that  this  industry  is 
not  living  up  to  the  cultural  needs  of 
this  country.  If  one  looks  through  to- 
night's newspaper,  he  will  see  the 
pornographic  pictures  of  lust  and  nudity 
advertised  blatantly.  If  this  industry  is 
^oing  to  continue  along  tliis  track,  it 
could  very  easily  pay  the  10-percent 
admission  tax  that  is  proposed  to  be 
added. 

I  recall  going  to  see  a  week  of  the 
Greta  Garbo  festival  at  the  Apex,  and 
I  enjoyed  the  show,  and  the  ticket  cost 
me  $2.50.  As  a  movie  critic  back  in  the 
old  days  on  the  Oklahoma  News,  I  saw 
that  picture — no  difference  whatever — 
for  25  cents.  Can  anyone  tell  me  that  the 
cost  to  rerun  that  picture  has  risen  from 
25  cents  to  $2.50? 

These  people  have  brought  their  prices 
up  to  the  sky.  They  are  producing  the 
lowest  level  in  junk  that  the  movie  in- 
dustry has  ever  produced.  Certainly,  this 
is  a  source  of  income  we  should  have. 

I  believe  the  tax  on  alcohol  is  justified. 
Every  government  of  which  I  know  feels 
that  this  is  an  item  that  is  not  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  and  that  it  should 
carry  a  higher  excise  tax  than  other 
items  normally  do. 

Certainly,  the  addition  of  $1  a  fifth 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  indus- 
try. It  might  help  a  little  to  reduce  the 
consumption,  and  that  would  probably 
be  good  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  produce 
$1.5  billion,  and  I  believe  that  is  quite 
important  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  said 

that  the  increase  in  the  excise  tax  on 

■  distilled  spirits,  which  he  proposes,  would 

produce    an   additional   $1.5    billion   in 

taxes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  excise  taxes.  An 
additional  $1  a  fifth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  does  the  present 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  produce  for 
the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Roughly,  $3  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  increase  proposed 
by  the  Senator's  amendment  is  from 
$10.50  to  $15.50  a  gallon?  That  would  be 
a  $5  inciease.  That  would  produce  a  total 
from  distilled  spirits  of  how  much? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  a  50-percent  in- 
crease. It  would  have  to  be  $4.5  billion,  if 
I  calculate  correctly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
also  proposes  to  increase  the  tax  on 
cigarettes,  from  $4  per  thousand  to  $5 
per  thousand. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Two  cents  a  pack- 


age. 


Mr  COOPER.  I  gather  from  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  that  these  exci.se 
lax  increases,  several  in  number,  were 
not  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. ,  ,.j  .  u^ 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  I  did  not.  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  a  surtax  was  going 
to  be  offered  to  this  bill.  I  would  have  held 
this  up  until  v>'e  considered  a  surtax,  had 
it  not  been  for  Senator  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware and  Senator  Smatuers  presenting 
this  proposal.  I  doubt  ver>'  seriously  that 
the  surtax  was  heard  a  great  deal.  This 
came  from  the  House  as  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  expiring  excise  taxes,  as  the 
Senator  is  aware. 

Mr  COOPER.  In  addition  to  the  Sen- 
, tar's  proDosals  to  increase  the  Ftderal 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  and  cit^aiettes.  hs 
iinendment  would  reimpo.-e  tr^  the  v.-ar- 
lime  level  certain  other  exci.'^e  taxes, 
'>iiich  have  been  removed  by  Consrcss 
.11  past  vears.  But  as  I  understand,  the 
tax  he  proposes  on  distilled  spirits  and 
(.■icarettes  would  exceed  even  the  wartime 

level.  ,  ... 

Mr  MONRONEY.  All  those  existed— 
I  do  not  believe  to  this  de?ree  on  alcohol 
,,r  cigarettes.  I  am  not  certain  what  that 

tax  was. 

Mr  COOPER.  What  would  be  the  to- 
tal effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
upon  revenues,  if  it  should  be  adopted? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  with  a  4.5  percent  surtax,  would 
laise  the  total  amount  of  $10.3  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  speakms 
>in  limited  time? 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    I   have    plenty   of 

time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  stat.'ng  .my  jjcsition. 
r  Should  like  to  point  out,  that  I  have 
^upDorted  and  continue  to  support  the 
10  percent  surtax  recommended  by  the 
administration,  continuation  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  as  recommended  bv  the  ad- 
ministration  on   automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, and  that  I  also  support  a  sub- 
.-tantial  reduction  in  expenditures  of  at 
least  $6  biUion.  We  had  a  verj'  important 
lest  a  few  minutes  ago  on  reduction  of 
expenditures — in  which  we  were  really 
saying  whether  we  would  consent  to  re- 
ductions on  those  projects  which  would 
affect  us  in  our  own  States.  I  believe  we 
were  called   upon   to   say   by   our   vote 
whether  v.e  would  make  a  decision  which 
would  really  hurt  us  a  little.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  did  not  make  that  de- 
cision. 

The  Senator's  proposal  affects  two  in- 
dustries in  my  State.  One  is  the  distilled 
spirits  industry,  and  the  other  is  the 
cigarette  industry— and  more  precisely, 
the  burley  tobacco  industry. 

Tliey  are  legal  and  productive  indus- 
tries. Whatever  moral  views  people  may 
hold,  these  are  legal  industries.  Together, 
ihey  already  produce  an  enormous 
amount  of  tax  revenues  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments. But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  tax 
they  can  be  asked  to  bear. 

The  excise  tax  on  a  gallon  of  distilled 
spirits  is  $10.50.  The  tax  already  is  many 
times  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  distilled 
spirits.  Also,  it  is  the  only  product  I  know 


on  which  the  producer  is  required  to  pay 
the  excise  tax  before  it  is  sold.  The  in- 
dustry pays  out  hundreds  of  millions  ot 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  State  government  when  the  bond- 
ine  period  has  ended,  before  sale. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  is  similar.  The  tax  on  cig- 
arettes is  much  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  tobacco.  For  example,  farmers  re- 
ceive only  about  3  or  4  cents  for  the  to- 
bacco in  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  from  which 
the  Federal  Government  receives  8  cents. 
Both  distilled  spirits  and  cigarettes  arc 
taxed  verv  heavily,  and  much  more  heav- 
ily than  ether  products.  This  has  oc- 
curred I  assume,  because  it  seems  ea.sy 
to  tax'  these  products.  But  they  should 
not  be  burdened  with  even  heavier  and 
inequitable  taxes,  .simply  because  it 
seems  an  easy  thing  to  do.  That  would 
be  unfair.  .     ^  ^,  „ 

•So  I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
pending  amendment,  lor  two  reasons: 
First,  Ijecause  the  Senate  has  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  consider  the 
amendment.  Second,  because  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  with  respect  to  these  prod- 
ucts is  inequitable. 

The  proposal  has  often  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  these  two  products;  I 
have  opiX)sed  these  proposals  in  tlie  past 
and  do  so  now. 

Tlie  Senator's  proposal  at  this  iaie 
hour  would  be  similar  to  my  offering  an 
amendment  tonight  to  reduce  the  27. d- 
i:)ercent  depletion  allowance  on  oil.  These 
votes  tonight  have  been  very  close;  such 
an  amendment  might  pa.ss.  I  think  the 
Senator  ought  not  begin  to  single  out 

products.  _      ._,     ^       ,, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr  MONRONEY.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  would  seek  to  reduce  the 
allowance  from  27.5  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  going 
to  oppose  that  proposal,  is  he  not? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Yes.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  me  as  whisky  is  to  some  other 
States.  When  I  read  all  of  these  big  ads 
about  Cabin  Still  and  Four  Roses  at 
$3  25  a  fifth,  surely  that  is  worth  $4.25, 
because  they  were  once  higher  than  that_ 
I  am  sure  that  the  great  product  of 
Kentucky  has  such  a  reputation  with 
those  who  wish  to  imbibe  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  great  sacrifice 
and  pay  $1  more  in  the  future  for  a  fifth, 
rather  than  to  liave  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  all  of  their  income. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  would  be  happy  to  lis- 
ten to  the  Senator's  argument  in  con- 
nection with  the  depletion  amendment. 
I  must  oppose  his  amendment  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  Federal  tax  on 
distUled  spirits  and  cigarettes— which  are 
already  very  large— and  ask  that  it  be 
defeated  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  absence  of  so  many  Senators  from 
the  Chamber,  I  am  sure  that  few  Sena- 
tors have  heard  the  issues  joined. 


My  feeling  is  that  the  bill  wUl  come 
out  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
hardly  an>'  of  the  additions  or  changes 
that  the  Senate  might  make  in  the  bill. 
Therefore.  I  hope  to  have  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  when  it  goes  to  the 
House  .so  thev  will  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  it  is  all  about.  Then,  when  they 
write  their  revenue  bill,  it  will  receive 
some  priority  along  with  the  suggestion 
for  a  10-percent  incrca.se  in  the  individ- 
ual and  corporate  taxes,  or  a  surtax 
charge. 

I  vield  the  lloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tlic  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  Irom  Oklalioma.  On  tlii.-^  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B"n^D  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  irom  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Hollii.gsI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.srtts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
S.-nator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field I.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from  Arhan.sas 
i  Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  '  P.lr.  McGeeI.  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Lsland  :  Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  PellI.  the  Senator  nom  Alabama 
Mr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia i  Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mar>-land  I  Mr.  Ty'dings'  are  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  Irom 
Arkansas  i  Mi .  Frr  bright  1.  the  Senator 
from  Mi.s.souri  IMr.  LoNri.  the  Senator 
•rom  Texas  iMr.  YarboboughI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1  are  ab- 
o.  nt  on  official  bu.sine.ss. 

I  further  a:mounce  that,  if  present  and 
\otinK.  the  Sonal.;r  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  HoLLiNcsl  and  the  .Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pastore  1  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  BennettI  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  :Mr. 
Brooke],  ihe  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
I-'ANNiNl,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Sc-nator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
bu.siness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  IMr,  Dirksen  and 
Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  I  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  62.  as  follows; 

I  No.  89  Lcp.l 
YEAS— 13 


nyrd.  W.  Vp 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Oore 


Harris 

Havden 

Hill 

Inouye 

Lau8Che 


Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Randolph 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

BORgS 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Grlffln 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Dlrksen 

Fannin 

Fulbrmht 
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NATS— 62 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  NO. 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoflt 

Russell 

Scott 


Jordan.  Idaho  Sraathers 

Kuchel  Smith 

Long.  La.  Stcnnls 

Magnuson  Symington 

McGovern  T.dmadge 

Metcalf  1  hurmond 

Miller  Tower 

Mondale  Williams.  N  J. 

Montoya  Williams.  Del. 

Morse  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Moss 
NOT  VOTING — 25 

Keiinedv.  Mass.  Pell 

Kennedv.  N.Y.  Percy 

Long.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Spoim 

McCarthy  Tycilnu-s 

MrCIellan  Y.irborouuh 

McGee  Young,  Ohio 


Hlckenlooper       Morton 
HolUngs  Pastore 

So  Mr-  MoNRONEY's  amendment  was 
rejected.. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  cail 
up  my  modified  amendment,  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated,  as  modified. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  8.  Foreign    N.^tions    Indebted    to    the 
United  3t.\tes 

(a)  The  Secret.irv  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  after  the  date  of  en.actment  of  this 
Act  make  demand  on  all  countries  which 
are  more  than  90  davs  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  on  obligations 
owing  to  the  United  States  ( including  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II)  fcr  the  -imount  of  any  such  ar- 
rearages. 

(b)  During  any  period  in  which  any  for- 
eign nation  is  m  arrears,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  ihe  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  on  obligations  owing 
to  the  United  States  (including  obligations 
Incurred  during  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II)  dollars  held  by  such  nation,  or  any  in- 
strumentality thereof,  which  are  presented 
for  redemption  in  gold  to  the  United  States. 
or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof,  shall,  in  lieu 
of  such  redemption,  tse  credited  against  the 
amount  by  which  such  nation  is  m  arrears 
in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on 
such  obligations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  to  a  lesser 
time  limitation  than  1  hour  on  each 
side?  This  amendment  was  at  issue 
during  debate  on  the  gold  cover.  I  know 
that  Senators  are  anxious  to  vote  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  be  the  last 
vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
restrict  myself  in  the  time  allotted  for 
my  amendment.  I  think  20  minutes  would 
be"  sufficient  to  take  care  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  wish  to  talk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  time  on  this  amendment 
be  limited  to  20  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
gather,  then,  that  the  Senate  is  now 
operating  under  the  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion. I  shall  tiT  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Fir.st  of  all.  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues, 
this  is  very  nearly  the.  same  amendment  I 
offered  durini,'  the  recent  gold  cover  de- 
bate. At  that  time,  many  Senators  felt 
that  we  should  not  make  any  change  in 
the  proposed  bill  then  before  us  because 
if  we  did,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  as  a  consequence  some  Sen- 
ators felt  obligated  to  vote  against  my 
amendment  although  they  may  have 
done  otherwise  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  from  what 
we  have  been  doing  here  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  lio  to  conference  and,  there- 
fore, that  argument  no  longer  applies. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair'.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said  earlier  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  the  eye  of  an 
economic  hurricane  and  unless  we  do 
something  about  it  we  will  find  our  whole 
economic  situation  deteriorating  and  we 
will  lose  the  remaining  gold  we  have. 

I  might  say.  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  here,  that  we  have  already  lost 
gold  since  March  14  when  we  passed  the 
gold  cover  bill.  Since  that  time  the  cen- 
tral banks  have  met  in  an  attempt  to 
form  some  kind  of  agreement  under 
which  they  could  solidify  the  rest  of  their 
holdings. 

Senators  will  remember  what  they  said 
was  twofold:  "One.  we  are  no  longer  go- 
ing to  support  a  gold  pool;  two.  we  will 
trade  freely  between  central  banks  at  $35 
an  ounce,  but  any  bank  that  sells  pri- 
vately shall  be  automatically  excluded 
from' the  right  of  exchanging  gold  within 
the  central  bank  system. 

That  was  fine  as  far  as  the  six  central 
banks  are  concerned,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  the  International 
Monetar>'  Fund,  and  some  of  those  coun- 
tries are  still  overdue  to  us  In  their  obli- 
gations. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  as  a  countlr 
immediately  reqture  that  they  pay  all  the 
debt  that  is  due  us.  I  am  simply  asking 
that  they  pay   their  arrearages  before 
they  get  any  gold  from  the  United  States. 
This    amendment    is    similar    to    the 
amendment  I  called  up  on  March  14  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover.  I  have  added  a 
provision  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasui-y  make  demand  for  the  past 
due  debts.  My  original  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  narrow  two-vote  margin. 
The    arguments    in    support    of    this 
amendment  are,  in  my  judgment,  even 
more  compelling  today  than  on  March  14. 
The  arguments  I  advanced  earlier  have 
been  strengthened  by  subsequent  events. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments    advanced   in   opposition    to 


this  amendment  on  March  14  have  lost 
their  relevancy.  The  "old"  arguments  of 
March  14  have  been  victimized  by  the 
passage  of  time— a  brief  2 -week  period 
In  this  country's  history,  the  Impact  of 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  adversely 
affect  the  economic  future  of  this  coun- 
try. .    .^ 

We  are  in  the  eye  of  an  economic  hur- 
ricane; we  must  act  and  act  responsi- 
bly— now — during  the  lull— to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  next  economic 
storm. 

We  have  accomplished  little  in  the 
past  2  weeks  to  correct  our  economic 
dilemma  except  perhaps  to  purchase 
more  time  in  which  to  set  our  economic 
house  in  order. 

We  bought  time  with  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover. 

Everyone  who  attended  and  everyone 
who  reported  the  historic  meeting  be- 
tween the  seven  central  banks  in  Wash- 
ington March  16  and  17  agreed  that  the 
maximum  result  achieved  was  the  pur- 
chase of  time. 

But  must  the  price  of  that  time  be  the 
last  ounce  of  gold  in  Fort  Knox?  I  think 
not. 

We  all  pay  lipsenice  to  the  economic 
truth  that  two  things  must  be  accom- 
plished before  we  can  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  present  dilemma.  First,  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  must  be  closed. 
Second,  our  dome.stic  deficit  must  be  cut. 
Hopefully,  we  will  move  forward  in 
both  areas  immediately. 

But  I  fail  to  comprehend  how  we  can 
ask  our  constituents  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  pay  more  taxes — to  protect  our 
monetaiT  system— and  then  turn  around 
and  let  countries  who  are  past  due  in 
their  debts  walk  off  with  our  gold  supply. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  meet 
head  on  the  argtiments  advanced  against 
mv  amendment  on  March  14. 

First,  it  was  urged  that  the  gold  cover 
bill  could  not  be  amended  because  of  the 
crisis  then  confronting  us.  The  marching 
orders  were  issued  and  the  desired  result 
was  achieved.  That  argtunent  is  not  ap- 
plicable here.  This  bill  has  been  amended 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Now  every  Senator  can  cast  his  vote 
on  the  issue.  The  amendment  can  be 
voted  up  or  down  on  its  merits. 

Second,  the  convertibility  question.  It 
was  argued  by  the  Treasury  in  a  memo 
I  placed  in  the  Record  as  well  as  by 
.several  of  my  coUeasues  on  the  floor  that 
this  amendment  would  damage  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar. 
That  argument  is  now  moot. 
Major  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  by  the  United 
States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  major 
central  bankers  on  March  17.  If  any  cen- 
tral bank  sells  in  the  private  market,  we 
will  not  exchange  dollars  for  gold  with 
that  central  bank.  This  is  a  major  condi- 
tion on  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar — 
mine  by  comparison  is  a  most  minor  con- 
dition. 

Now  we  come  to  the  gold  pool  ques- 
tion. The  gold  pool  is  defunct.  No  country 
needs  our  gold  to  support  their  interest 
in  that  pool.  The  only  reason  a  country 
can  possibly  have  for  exchanging  dollars 
for  our  gold  Is  to  benefit  their  own  gold 
reserve  position  to  the  detriment  of  our 
reserve  position.  They  have  the  right 


to  do  this;  but  in  my  judgment  as  a  con- 
dition precedent,  they  should  meet  their 
existing  obligations  to  us.         ._,.,, 

But  it  should  also  be  recognized  that, 
if  our  friends— for  example  Great  Britain 
or  Italy— need  gold  to  strengthen  their 
reserve  positions,  they  can  turn  to  South 
Africa.  South  Africa  has— according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  25— 
announced  that  they  will  sell  their  gold 
under  a  two-price  system.  Private  sales 
will  be  conducted  at  the  market  rate, 
while  central  banks  may  purchase  gold 
from  South  Africa  at  $35  an  ounce.  This 
will  then  enable  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  to  obtain  their  gold  at  the  U.S. 
price  if  they  feel  they  cannot  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  by  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  trom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 

March  25.  ,.        »•  i^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KOUTH   AFRICA'S  GOLD:    KEY   PrODVCING   CofN- 
""    TRY  PLANS  TO   SELL  THE  METAL  AT  BOTH  THE 

PRICE  Llvels— Move  Likely  to  Narrow 
Gap  Between  "Tiers,"  Bolster  New  Du.^l- 
Pricing  system— Good  News  for  the 
Dollar 

( By  J.  Russell  Boner) 
Capetown —South   Africa  will   do  Its  best 
to    make    the    two-tier    gold-pricing   system 

workable.  .  .  .  , 

That's    the   definltD   Impression   given    by 
Nicholaas  Diederichs.  the  finance  minister  of 
the  iiation,  which  produces  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  free  world's  gold.  Mr.  Diederichs 
disclosed  South  Africa's  new  and  still  sketchy 
Kold  policy  in  an  inter\iew  in  his  office  here. 
The  policy  has  two  key  points:  The  nation 
will   supply'  gold  to  the  private  market  in 
London,  at  whatever  the  going  price  is.  and  It 
will  sell  to  central  banks  at  S35  an  ounce, 
which  is  the  price  that  central  banks  have 
agreed  to  use  in  dealing  amongst  themselves. 
The  South  African  decision   will   tend   to 
t-eep  the  two  gold  prices  relatively  close  by 
keeping   the   private   market   well   supplied. 
Economists  say  this  cotUd  give  a  long  life  to 
the  two-tier  system,  which  was  established 
eight  davs  ago  after  speculators  drove  the 
price  of  gold  up  sharply  in  the  hope  that  the 
U  S   would  have  to  increase  the  price  it  paid 
for 'gold    (and  thus  devalue   the  dollar)    to 
more  than  $35  an  ounce.  Rather  than   In- 
rrease  the  price,  though,  the  U.S.— and  most 
nations   other   than   France— simply   agreed 
they  would  no  longer  buy  or  sell  gold  on  the 
open  market,  letting  supply  and  demand  set 
the  private  market  price  while  nations  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  each  other  on  the  second 
tier  at  $35  an  ounce. 


avoiding  devaluation 
These  economists  say  that  as  long  as  the 
*wo  tiers  remain  close  in  price,  the  U.S.  will 
face  little  pressure  to  devalue  the  dollar.  But 
they  say  that  if  the  price  rises  sharply,  to. 
say  570  an  ounce,  investors  and  traders 
might  consider  the  official  price  untenable, 
and  this  might  force  the  U.S.  to  devalue  the 
dollar. 

South  Africa  produces  5  3  much  gold— 
about  $1.1  billion  of  the  S1.5  billion  annual 
market  in  the  metal— that  it  could  pretty 
much  determine  the  immediate  fate  &f  world 
gold  plans.  So  why  doesn't  it  force  the  price 
Sp,  getting  as  much  as  it  can?  "We  would 
give  much  higher  priority  to  a  stable  price 
of  a  permanent  nature  than  a  high  price  at 
the  moment,"  says  Mr.  Diederichs.  the  coun- 
try's key  figure  in  gold-selling  policies. 

It  may  Indeed  partly  be  altruism,  but  there 

is  more  to  South  Africa's  decision  than  that. 

If  It  decided  to  sell  all  its  gold  on  the  open 

market,  the  supply  would  be  so  great  that 
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the  private  market  price  might  Plummer 
This  might  cause  speculators-who  now  hold 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  e°l'l-«l/^,^^ 
unloading.  This  in  turn  would  lower  the 
price  even  further,  perhaps  to  "»der^3f^ 
Xnd  a  price  of  less  than  $35  an  ounce  is  the 
last  thing  that  South  Africa  wants. 

THE  OFFER  TO  BANKS 

SO.  by  selling  part  to  the  free  ""^rket  and 
part  to  central  banks,  it  sustains  a  $35  floor 
on  gold,  actually  keeps  the  price  somewhat 
above  that  by  not  flooding  the  market-and 
builds  good  will,  all  at  the  same  time.  It 
^Uo  IS  perfect  for  the  South  African  econ- 
omy, officials  here  say.  A  sharply  hlgl^/>;  P^'f^ 
wouid  only  add  to  the  inflation  that  now  is 
iroubling  the  nation,  they  say. 

The  offer  to  sell  to  central  banks  at  $35  an 
ounce  could  help  them  replenish  ^h^"- J^^'"- 
ished  gold  stocks.  The  seven  members  of  the 
informal  "gold  pool"-the  "^tlons  that 
agreed  to  furnish  gold  from  their  stocks  to 
satisfy  demand  for  the  metal  on  t.l>c  London 
market  until  eight  days  ago-had  sa  d  the 
had  enough  gold  to  last  ^^em^  But  thev 
didn't  rule  out  buying  more,  and  it  prob 
ably  would  please  them  no  end  if  they  con- 
tinue to  buy  at  $35. 

Presumablv,  South  Africa  stands  willing  to 
seU  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  to  France,  t^-o^  even 
though  France  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
decision  bv  most  big  nations  not  to  buy  or 
sell  cold  in  the  private  market.  This  means 
That'  France  cot^ld  buy  gold  irom  South 
Africa  for  $35  an  ounce,  and  sell  it  In  prl- 
taVe  markets  :or  more.  Some  economist 
cuestion  whether  France  wot.ld  do  this 
thoulh.  for  that  would  only  tend  to  .ncrer^e 
he  supply  of  gold  in  the  private  m-'r'ce  and 
further  weaken  the  price  France.  the%  point 
out  wants  the  .old  prlc.  in  the  Pr'v^-te  mar- 
ket  to  remain  high  in  order  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  dollar. 

LONDON-    REMAINS    KEY    MARKET 

But  the  new  South  African  P^03J=^,f°f 
1-ive  one  apparent  blow  to  FYancc,  Mr.  D lede- 
'ich'  savs  t^hat  south  Africa  probably  will  .e^l 
henvllv'on  the  private  market  at  London. 
French  officials  h.ad  been  hoping  that  Paris  or 
Zurich  could  replace  London  .'is  the  key  pri- 
vate market.  This  would  have  little  monetary 
effect  but  would  simply  tend  to  diminish  the 
prestige  of  London  and  the  British  financial 

t;  V  c  'h  p  TTX  

"■  There  are  European  gold  markets  in  Frank- 
fort Brussels  nnd  Amsterdam  along  with 
London.  Paris  and  Zurich,  but  the  key  one 
has  long  been  in  London.  It  has  been  both  .^ 
retail  and  a  wholesale  market-  supplying  the 
continental  markets-and  British  officials 
have  been  anxious  that  it  retain  its  impor- 
tance under  the  new  setup. 

In  the  past.  South  Africa  has  marketed  all 
of  its  gold  through  the  Bank  of  England  It 
isn't  known  how  the  marketing  will  be  done 
under  the  two-tier  system,  but  it  's  known 
that  officials  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  south 
Africa  ond  the  Bank  of  England  are  holding 
negotiations.  Other  aspects  of  gold-buying 
under  the  new  system— such  as  how  much 
gold  wiU  the  central  banks  seek  or  get— .-^till 
aren't  known,  either. 

Mr  Deiderlchs  savs  that  if  South  Afrlci 
takes  in  considerably  more  money  as  a  result 
of  anv  sharp  rise  in  the  gold  price  the  nation 
mav  re'.ix  import  controls  and  loosen  restric- 
tions on  foreigners'  t.-.king  money  home  from 
Investments  here.  Both  these  moves  would 
tend  to  offset  any  Inflationary  aspects  of 
higher  foreign  exchange  earnings— and  both 
would  be  good  news  for  U.S.  exporters  and 
investors. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fourth,  this  then 
brings  us  to  the  loophole  or  enforcement 
argument  advanced  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  March  14.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  here  t-o  compare  the  loopholes  in 
my  amendment  with  the  loopholes  of  our 
new  gold  policy  announced  by  the  cen- 


tral banks  through  their  communique  of 
March  17. 

The  communique  of  March  17  is 
fraught  with  loopholes.  France  has  al- 
ready stated  its  opposition  and  no  coun- 
try is  boimd  with  the  exception  of  those 
six  who  joined  us  in  the  communique. 

The  agreement  will  be  very  hard  to  po- 
lice—who can  be  sure  who  is  trading  gold 
to  whom  and  for  what  purpose? 

Our  Treasury  is  going  to  have  a  most 
difficult  lime  playing  gendarme  for  the 
entire  international  monetary  system. 

So  what  we  arc  really  talking  about  to 
a  large  extent  is  good  faith— and  as  my 
'ienior  colleague  stated  on  March  14,  we 
will  have  our  little  black  notebooks  out 
?nd  readv  to  make  notes  in  this  regard. 
But  the  jx)int  is  the  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
tect their  interests— and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  n,o,^h 

So  much  for  the  arguments  of  March 
14  which  have  now  drifted  into  Iristory. 
Let  me  now  touch  on  the  arguments  In 
favor  of  mv  amendment  which  are  more 
relevant  today  than  on  March  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  at  this  iwint  the 
communique  issued  Sunday.  March  1.. 
bv  the  .seven  participating  countries. 

'There  beinc  no  objection,  the  com- 
municiue  wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

C'oMMt'.VIQrE 

The  Governor.,  of  the  Centr.l  Banks  of 
Belgium.  Germany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands^ 
swrt/.eriand.  the  United  Kingdom.  -^^^  l]^^ 
united  Str.tes  met  in  Wa.shlngion  on  March 
16  and  17  1968  u>  examine  uper.itions  oi  ine 
t;old  i»ol.  to  which  they  are  active  contribu- 
tors The  Manaeing  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  ,.nd  the  General 
Manager  •>!  the  Bank  for  Intern.itlonal  Set- 
tlements also  attended  the  meeting 

The  Governors  noted  that  it  is  the  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  united  States  Govern- 
ment  t^  defend  the  value  of  the  ooUar 
throueh  appropriate  fiscal  and  monet-iry 
measures  and  that  substantial  improvement 
of  the  U.S.  b.alance  of  p.iyments  is  a  hlgn 
priority  objective. 

-niev  also  noted  that  legislation  approved 
bv  Congre?s  makes  the  whole  of  the  gold 
Stock  of  the  nation  avauable  for  defenaing 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

They  noted  that  the  U.S.  Government  wia 
continue  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  the  existing 
price  of  $35  an  ounce  in  tran.sactlons  with 
monetary  authorities  The  Governors  sup- 
port this  policy,  and  believe  it  contributes  .o 
the  maintenance  of  fxrhange  stability. 

The  Governors  noted  the  determination  of 
the  UK  authorities  to  do  all  tnat  is  neces- 
sary to  c-liinlnate  the  deficit  in  the  UK.  bal- 
ance of  pavment.<;  as  .r.on  as  possible  and  to 
move  tD  a"  position  cf  large  and  sustained 

^"nnaUv  thev  noted  that  the  Governments 
of  mostEurcpi-an  countries  intend  to  pursue 
monetary  .^nd  iiscal  policies  that  encourage 
dome-tic"  pxpan.sion  consistent  with  economic 
stability  avoid  as  far  as  po.ssible  increases  in 
interest  rates  or  u  tightening  of  money  mar- 
l-ets  and  thus  contribute  to  conditions  that 
will  lielp  all  countries  move  toward  pay- 
ments equilibrium. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  cooperate  fully  to 
maintain  the  existing  parities  as  well  as 
orderiv  conditions  in  their  exchange  markets 
In  .Wordance  with  their  obligations  under 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Ftind.  The  Governors  believe 
that  henceforth  officially-held  gold  should  be 
used  onlv  to  etTect  transfers  among  monetary 
authorities  and.  therefore,  they  decided  no 
longer   to  supply  gold  to  the  London  gold 
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market  or  any  other  gold  market.  Moreover, 
as  the  existing  stock  ol  monetary  gold  Is  suf- 
ficient In  view  of  the  prospective  establish- 
ment of  the  facility  for  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  they  no  longer  feel  It  necessary  to  buy 
gold  from  the  market.  Finally,  they  agreed 
that  henceforth*  they  will  not  sell  gold  to 
monetary  authorities  to  replace  gold  sold  in 
private  markets. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  cooperate  even 
more  closely  than  in  the  past  to  minimize 
flows  of  funds  contributing  to  Instability  in 
the  exchange  markets,  and  to  offset  as  neces- 
sary Einy  such  flows  that  may  arise. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  pwund 
sterling  In  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Governors  have  agreed  to  provide 
further  facilities  which  will  bring  the  total 
of  credits  Inmiedlately  available  to  the  U.K. 
authorities  (Including  the  IMP  standby)  to 
$4  billion. 

The  Governors  Invite  the  coojieratlon  of 
other  central  banks  In  the  policies  set  forth 
above. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  super  sales  public  relations  job, 
only  two  things  of  a  concrete  nature 
were  accomplished  by  that  meeting. 

First.  The  gold  pool  was  ended  and 
the  two -price  system  for  gold  was  then 
Issued. 

Second.  It  was  decided  that  any  coun- 


try selling  gold  privately  could  no  longer 
exchange  dollars  for  gold  with  the 
United  States. 

This  will  work  as  long  as  not  too  large 
a  spread  exists  between  our  price  of  $35 
an  ounce  and  the  private  market  price. 
If  a  large  spread  develops,  some  coun- 
tries will  very  likely  sell — but  let  me  as- 
sure you  it  will  only  be  after  they  have 
accumulated  as  much  of  our  gold  as 
possible. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  the 
collection  of  any  debts,  but  it  simply  says 
that  any  nation  which  is  in  arrears  can- 
not get  our  gold  until  it  is  up  to  date 
on  its  overdue  debts. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
fair.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  invite 
the  drain  on  our  gold  by  coimtries  who 
would  rather  exchange  their  dollar  hold- 
ings for  gold  than  to  pay  their  overdue 
obligations  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  redeem  dollars  for  gold,  and  I  would 
certainly  agree,  but  countries  in  debt  to 
the  United  States  have  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  those  debts  to  us  on  time. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  let  coun- 
tries use  their  dollars  for  buying  gold 


rather  than  to  pay  their  past-due  obliga- 
tions to  us?  I  think  not. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  been 
aided  by  the  United  States  through  long- 
term  interest  loans — low-interest  loans, 

I  may  add — dating  back  more  than  20 
years  to  World  War  II.  Many  of  them 
have  made  installment  payments  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  where  coun- 
tries have  legitimately  needed  assistance, 
we  have  renegotiated  the  loans  and 
stretched  out  the  payments. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  need 
assistance,  and  all  I  am  asking  is  that 
they  pay  their  overdue  debts,  rather  than 
use  our  currency  to  drain  our  gold 
reserves. 

What  countries,  in  fact,  are  delinquent 
in  their  payments  to  us  for  World  War 

II  and  post-World  War  II  debts?  Since 
the  debate  on  March  14  the  Treasury 
has  furnished  me  with  a  more  up-to- 
date  chart  which  goes  through  June  30, 
1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
chart  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  US.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES    AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1967:  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  DUE  AND  UNPAID  90  DAYS  OR  MORE 

II  n  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents) 


Total  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 


Principal  < 


Interest' 


Countrv  and  credit  program 


Total 


Due  in 
dollars 


Due  in 

foreign 

currencies 


Total 


Foreign 
government' 


Private 


Total 


Foreign 
government 


Private 


Argentina  under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

Bolivia  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts:  Country  program  loans. 
Chile    under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Long- 
term  dollar  sales 

China: 

Surplus  property  sales: 

Sales  ot  overseas  surplus .- 

Lend  lease  pipeline 

Colombia  under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

Costa  Rica: 

Under  Foreign  Vssistance (and  related)  Acts:  Country  program  loans 

Under  Export- Import  Bank  Act 

Cuba,  under  Export- Import  Bank  Act . 

Czechoslovakia,  surplus  property  sales :  Sales  of  overseas  surplus 

Dominican  Republic  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

Act:  Long-term  dollar  sales... 

El  Salvador,  under  AgrKultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 

Long-term  dollar  sales 

Greece,  surplus  property  sales:  Merchant  ship  sales 

Guatemala,  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts:  Financing  ol  mil- 
itary sales 

Haiti: 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts:  Country  program  loans.. 

Surplus  property  sales:  Sales  of  domestic  surplus 

Hungary,  surplus  property  sales:  Sales  ot  overseas  surplus 

India: 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts:  Country  program  loans.   . 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Currency 

loans  to  private  enterprise    

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act - 

Surplus  property  sales:  Sales  of  overseas  surplus 

Indonesia: 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts'  Country  program  loans. 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Currency 

loans  to  foreign  governments 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act  _ 

Surplus  Property  Sales:  Sales  of  overseas  surplus...   

Iran: 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Currency 

loans  to  private  enterprise 

Surplus  property  sales;  Sales  or  overseas  surplus. -.   -   -   

Lend  lease  pipeline-.   ... — 

Israel,  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act;  Currency 

loans  to  private  enter  prise. — 

Korea,  surplus  property  sales:  Sales  ot  overseas  surplus 

Liberia: 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts:  Country  program  loans.. 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act :  Long-term 

dollar  sales 

Pakistan,   under   Agricultural   Trade   Development  and   Assistance   Ad; 

Currency  loans  to  private  enterprise — 

Paraguay: 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts; 

Country  program  loans 

Financing  military  sales 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 

Long-term  dollar  sales 

Currency  loans  to  private  enterprise 

Set'  footnotes  .it  end  of  tabic. 


5.492.600   5,492.600 4.990.300 

871.806     46.332    825.474    535.642 


4. 990. 300 
536. 642 


502.300 
335, 154 


502.300 
335.154 


4.648.157 

50.214.159 

294.  400 

398. 685 

118,100 

30. 088. 500 

4,560,025 


4.548.157 

50,214.159 

294. 400 

398. 685 

118.100 
30,088.500 

4,660,025 


2.585.128   2.585.128 
30.206.981  30.206.981 
210.400  


295. 883 

100.000 

15.617.100 

2.921.921 


50,561 

122 
41.971 

68.041 

28.  821 
136.884 

3.030.153 

30.  033 

1. 834.  404 

44,  900 

1,866.680 

6.313,121 

720,  824 

22.941,000 

5.  600.  886 


50.651 

122 

41.971 

68.041 

"135.184' 
3.030.153 

25.  946 

'44.900 
5.  297,  249 


22.941.000 
5,  500.  886 


50. 561 


2.921.921 

50.561 


2.063,029   2.063,029 

20,007,178   2,007,178 
210,400     84,000 


295.883    101.802 

100.000     18.100  - 

15.617.100  14.472.300 

1.738.104   1.738,104 


28.821 

4.087 

1,834.404 

"  1.866.680' 

1.015,872 

720,  824 


30. 591 
68.  041 


58.041 


30. 591 


122 
11.380 


122 


84.000 

101,802 

18,100 

14.472.300 


11.380 


21.933 

103.039    103.039 
3.030,153   3.030.153 


21.933 


5.S88 
33.  845 


33, 845 


1,172.415 

25,  600 

1.855.680 


1.866.580 


1.172.415 
25.  600 


30.  033 

551.986 
19.  300 


4.087 


78  "78 
32.  251.' 9*13  "32.261.913' 
711.753    711,753 


859.333  

6.458,318   6.468.318 


4,992.898  4.571.747 

191.818  191.818 

17.172.800  17.172.800 

4,157,338  4.167.338 


78.578  57,778 

23.388.181    23.388.131 

711.753         771.753 


421.151       1,320.223      1.198.075 


25.946 

561,986 
19.300 


122,143 


859.333 


204. C36 

60.140 

574.  325 


204, 035 
60. 140 


35.017 
230. 484 

405.374 
324.131 


230.  484 
405, 374 


574,325 


35,017 


324.131 


859.138 
158.040 


529.  005  529.  006 

5.768.200      5.768.200 
1.333.548      1.333.548 


57.773  :.'.  SCO  

.     8.373.733      8.873,733 


859.138  195  

.._.     6.468.318      6.468.313 


41,116           41,115 
517.711   


27,466 
217,438 

374.491 
117.914 


27.466 
217.438 

374.491 


158. C40 


517,711 


117,914 


45,996 
19,024 

re.eu 


7.:51 
13.146 

30. 882 

206.217 


20,800 

195 

45,996 


19, 024 


7,551 
13.046 

30. 882 


56.614 


206.217 
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Iln  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents]  


Total  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 


Country  and  credit  program 


Total 


Due  in 
dollars 


Due  in 

foreign 

currencies 


Total 


Principal ' 

Foreign 
government '     Private 


Total 


Interest  > 

Foreign 
government 


^""''underSoreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts    Country  program  loans. . 
Under  Agiicullural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

Currency  loans  to  toieign  governments.  .    

Currency  loans  to  ptivate  enterprise   ..  -.;-•: 

Somalia,  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts;  Country  program 

budan.^  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Cui- 

rpncv  loans  to  private  enterprise                           ^  -    .  , 

^,ria  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts'  Country  program  loans 
lunisia  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  lelaled)  Acts;   Financing  military 
sales  ...  -  

^'"''under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  lelated  Acts);  Country  program  loans. 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act:  Currency 
loans  to  private  enterprise...         

""''u'ndefFor'eign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts   Country  program  loans. . 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act;  Currency 
loans  to  loreign  governments. 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

boviet  Union,  lend  lease  pipeline  -'- - 

Urapuav  under  Export-Import  Bank  Act  .      „       .    

tietnam    under  foreign  assistance  (and    related)  acts;   Country   program 

loans r,     I    .  •        '         "  

Venezuela,  under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 


3.491.691       3.436.840 


55, 
209, 


117 
330 


32.  369 


531 
64, 

458. 

252, 
7,209, 
2. 299, 


32.  369 

54,405 
458, 100 


54.851 

55.117 
209. 330 


2.468.110 
55.117 


54,  851 
55,117 


.413.259      1.023.581 


2.752, 
65.885. 

40 

1.586, 
154 


827 
405 

100 

468 

558 

208 

248  . 

700  2.752,700 

'244  65.886.244 

.  500  40.  50U 

1.773   ... 
100  164.  100 


531.827 

252.468 
;.  209,558 


2,299,208 


452,  508 

52,  UOO 

440,481 

165,000 

6,217,485 

1,971,417 


440.481 


1.971.417 


452.  508 
52.  000 


155.000 
.217.486 


1  812,500       1.812,500 

65,  886.  244     65,  885,  244 

24, 800       ... 


24.  800 


1.586.773 


615.639 

150.000 


615.639 
150.000 


209. 

32. 

79. 
'^2 

i7. 

97. 
y92, 
ill 

940, 

14, 

971 
14 


330  . 

369 

317   , 
405 

619 

468 

072 

791 

248 
,200 

.100 

134 
100 


17.619 


Pivale 


1,023.581 

209.330 

32.  369 

79,317 
12.405 

97. 468 
992.07? 


327,791 

248 
940.  200 


971.134 
14, 100 


14,100 


I  Dofs  not  include  amounts  chaiged  off  as  uncolleclable  as  of  the  «t.  ^'  ^^  ''  »''  '  «^  1^ 
include  amounts  lescheduled  or  Oele-re'l  .receding  to  agieemenis  In  -.e.^  a  ".stances  agencies 
S  stoDued  ropoiting  accruals  of  interest  vhen  credits  have  gone  into  -ielaull 

-Includes  amounts  where  payment  is  owed  u,  guar.mleed  by  a  loreign  ),ove,nnient  oi  .r,» 
agency  of  a  foreign  government  such  as  a  central  bank 

Note    Collections  under  tne  above  irograms  are  tene.sHy  the  responsibility  cl  the  following 

Under  loreign  assistance  (and  lel.'ited)  acts 

Country  prngram  loans 

Financing  of  military  sales    . 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act; 

Long-term  dollar  sales  .. 

Currency  loans  to  loieign  governments.. 

Currency  loans  to  private  enterprise.    .. 
Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  . 


Agency  loi  Inlernstionai  Lie.elopmenl 
Department  of  Delerse 

Depaitnient  of  Agriculture 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Do 
[xporl-lmport  Bank. 


Surplus  property  sales 

Sales  ol  u'vorsea  ■.miilus 
;'.ales  ol  clon.H'.tic  suiijIus 


Merchant  'htp  lales. 
Len:l  lea'-e  pipeline 


Treasury  Department 

The  only  outstanding  credit  (Haiti)  m  this 
piogram  .'.as  tuinfl  over  liy  t'te  General 
Services  Adnuiiislt.iti'Mi  to  the  Gener.il 
Accnuiitini;  iitfice  Hud  the  Uepaitnienl  i,l 
St,Hte  Ini  collectinn 

Departmc-it  cl  Cimmerce 

Treasjiy  Deparlm<>nl 


Souice   Treasury  Depailme.il  compil.ilion  ol  data  submitted  bv  Ihp  ("■^pon-,.ble  agencies 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  much  for  World 
War  II  and  subsequent  debts.  What  about 
World  War  I?  There  is  a  prevalent  myth 
concerning  these  debts  that  they  are 
.somehow  untouchable.  Most  debtors  to 
the  United  States  have  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  these  debts,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  most  of  those  countries,  even  to- 
dav.  are  willine;  to  admit  these  debts  are 
due  and  owing.  Some  history  is  helpful 
in  understanding  the  background  of  the 
World  War  I  debts. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  start 
with  the  Hoover  moratorium  and  insert 
into  the  Record  a  very  brief  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  Economics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service: 

There  bein.s  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  6, 1968. 
To.  The  Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
From :  Economics  Division. 
Subject:   "Hoover  Moratorium"  on  servicing 
World  War  I  indebtedness. 
The  Hoover  Moratorium  on  servicing  Allied 
World  War  I  debts  to  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  a  chain  of  factors  originating  in 
the   Great   Depression   of    the    1930's.    That 
t^erlod  of  economic  crisis  seriously  affected 
iill  nations,  whether  they  were  creditors  or 
debtors.  Its  Impact  was  especially  serious  in 
Germanv  which  had  barely  recovered  from 
the  runaway  inflation  and  financial  collapse 
of  1923  and  was.  In  addition,  burdened  by 
the   obligation    of   malting   reparation    pay- 
ments to  the  European  Allies. 

In    these    clrcumstonces    the    reparation 
burden  became  almost  impossible   to   bear. 


and  Germany,  In  early  1931,  ceaselessly  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  Allies  that  their  insist- 
ence on  the  continued  reparation  payments 
would  spell  an  end  to  Germany's  economic 
viability  and  result  in  her  total  economic 
collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  chance  that  the  Allies 
would  be  wnilng  to  compromise  on  the  Issue 
of  reparations  unless  the  United  States  were 
wining  to  modify  its  claims  in  the  sphere  of 
Allied  debts  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  In  its  turn,  ■v^-as  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  Ger- 
man economy,  especially  because  Its  collapse 
would  endanger  some  $5,250  million  in 
American  short-  and  long-term  loans  to 
Germany.  Prompted  by  this  situation  and  by 
a  direct  request  made  by  the  German  Presi- 
dent von  Hlndenburg,  President  Hoover,  in 
June  1931,  proposed  that  a  one-year  mora- 
torium be  declared  on  all  inter-governmental 
obligations,  reparations  as  well  as  inter- 
AUied  debts. 

The  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  mora- 
torium with  a  Joint  Resolution  (Pub  Hes  5, 
72d  Congress,  1st  session:  47  Stat.  3;  copy 
enclosed ) ,  and  moratorium  agreements  with 
most  debtor  nations  were  signed  in  May 
and  June  1932.  They  provided  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  pavments  due  to  the  United  States 
during  fiscalyear  1932,  and  their  repayment 
in  ten  equal  annuities  bearing  a  4-percent 
rate,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1934.  The  Reso- 
lution also  underscored  the  interdependence 
of  Allied  debts  to  the  United  States  and 
Allied  claims  on  their  debtors  (sec.  3),  and 
emphasized  the  absolute  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  any  cancellation  or  reduction  of 
the  Allied  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
(sec  5) . 

After  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  mora- 
torium, most  debtor  nations  did  not  resume 
making  any  payments,  and  of  those  that  did. 
only  Finland  lias  been  servicing  Its  debt  in 


accordance  with  the  consolidation  and  mora- 
torium agreements 

Vladimir  N.  Pregelj, 
Analyst  in  Int'-rnational  Trade 

and  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  Senates  attention  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  which  e.stablished  tiie 
moratorium.  That  resolution  spells  out 
the  payment  provl-sions  expected  from 
tho.se  countries  by  Confess.  I  call  e!=pe- 
cial  attention  to  section  5  which  reads 
as  follows: 

-Sec  5.  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  to  be 
against  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any  of 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  Strttes  should  be  in  any  manner  can- 
celed or  reduced;  and  nothing  In  this  Joint 
resolution  fahall  be  construed  as  indicatlne  a 
contrary  policy,  or  as  implying  that  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  a  change  In  the  policy  hereby  declared 

.■Approved.  December  23,   1931 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Chapter  5] 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  postpone- 
ment of  amounts  payable  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  governments  during 
the  fiscal  year  1932,  and  their  repayment 
over  a  ten-year  period  beginning  July  1. 
1933 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  following  countries:  Austria, 
Belgium    Czechoslovakia,    Estonia,   Finland, 
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France,  Germany,  Great  Britain.  Greece. 
Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland. 
Rumania,  and  Yugoelavla.  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  authorized  to  make,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  an  agreement  with  the  gov- 
errunent  of  *uch  country  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  any  amount  jmyable  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1931,  by  such 
country  to  the  United  States  In  respect  of 
Its  bonded  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  Germany  the 
agreement  shall  relate  only  to  amounts  pay- 
able by  Germany  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  In  respect  of  the  costs 
of  the  Anny  of  Occupation. 

Sec.  2.  Each  such  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  postponed  amounts,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum 
beginning  July  1,  1933,  In  ten  equal  annui- 
ties, the  first  to  be  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1933.  and  one  during 
each  of  the  nine  fiscal  years  following,  each 
annuity  to  be  payable  In  one  or  more  Install- 
ments. 

Sec.  3.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  made 
with  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
It  appears  to  the  satlsfacUon  of  the  President 
that  such  government  has  made,  or  has  given 
satlsfrtclory  assurances  of  wlUlngness  and 
teadlnfisa  to  make,  with  the  government  of 
each  of  the  other  countries  indebted  to  such 
country  In  respect  of  war.  relief,  or  repara- 
tion debts,  an  agreement  in  respect  of  such 
debt  substantially  similar  to  the  agreement 
authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution  to  be 
made  with  the  government  of  such  creditor 
country  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  Each  agreement  authorized  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  made  so  that  pay- 
ments of  annuities  under  such  agreement 
shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment (1)  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  agreement  made  with 
the  government  of  such  country  under  which 
the  pavment  to  be  postponed  Is  payable,  and 
(2)  be'subject  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  payments  under  such  original  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  to  be 
agiunst  ths  policy  of  Congress  that  any  of 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  should  be  In  any  manner  can- 
celled or  reduced;  and  nothing  in  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  construed  as  indicating  a 
contrary  policy,  or  as  Implying  that  favor- 
able consideraUon  wUl  be  given  at  any  time 
to  a  change  In  the  policy  hereby  declared. 
Approved,  December  23,  1931 
Mr.  DOMESnCK.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
pretty  clear.  To  make  certain  of  it,  I 
also  have  a  memorandum  sent  to  me  by 
the  Treasury,  which  explains  the  Treas- 
ury position  on  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  debts,  as  well  as  other 
collateral  matters.  This  memorandum 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  World  War  I 
obligations  and  the  debtor  nations'  rep- 
aration claims  against  Germany.  In  my 
judgment,  this  memoranaum  reaffirms 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal  reason  why 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  press  its 
claim  for  payment  of  World  War  I  debts; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandimi  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Gold  Losses  and  Debt  Repayment 

repayment  of  world  war  1  and  u  debt 

In  Us  effort  to  halt  the  loss  of  gold  the 

Administration  has  given  special  attention 

to  the  potential   contribution  of  debt  re- 


payment. Virtually  all  of  the  loan  agreements 
and  settlements  made  with  foreign  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  11  estab- 
lished   fixed   amortization   schedules   which 

call  for  regular  payments  over  a  period  of 
years.  We  expect  both  principal  and  Interest 
on  post-World  War  n  obligations  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  »1th  these  schedules,  and  with 
relatively  few  exceptions  these  payments  are 
being  made.  Receipts  from  such  scheduled 
debt  repayments  amounted  to  more  than 
.$800  million  in  1966.  Only  in  a  few  cases 
has  it  become  impossible  for  debtor  nations 
to  meet  scheduled  payments,  making  it  neces- 
sarv  to  negotiate  a  rescheduling  of  the  ob- 
ligation .Some  of  the  loan  agreements  pro- 
vide for  postponing  payments  under  certain 
circumst^mces.  Where  disputes  arise  result- 
ing in  payment  delays,  efforts  are  made  to 
reach  agreement  in  order  that  payments  may 
be  resumed.  There  have  been  a  few  Instances, 
notably  m  the  rase  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  USSSR.  where  it  has  not  yet  been 
pcsslble  to  reach  agreement  Involving  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  World  War  II  Lend- 
Lease  and  related  accounts.  (The  USSR  Is 
making  payments  on  Lend-Lease  items 
which  were  in  production  or  storage  in  the 
United  States  before  V-J  Day.) 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  the 
governments  of  nations  which  are  in  a  strong 
financial  position  to  make  payments  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  scheduled  due  dates  and  since 
1959  advance  repayments  of  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion have  been  collected.  Several  countries. 
among  them  Germany.  Italy  and  Sweden 
have  now  prepaid  all  or  nearly  all  of  their 
World  War  II  and  postwar  debt  obligations 
to  the  United  States, 

The  situation  is  different  with  respect  to 
World  VVar  I  debts.  Most  governments  ful- 
filled their  commitments  under  their  World 
War  I  debt  agreements  until  the  depression. 
Debtor  governments  stopped  making  pay- 
ments in  19.'!2.  following  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  moratorium  on  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States  negotiated  by  President 
Hoover  in  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
these  debt  obligations  on  Europe's  economic 
health.  Although  some  countries  made  token 
payments  until  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  Finland  is  the  only  country  which  Is 
presently  meeting  its  ooiigatlons  in  full. 

While  the  countries  which  have  large  World 
War  I  obligations  to  the  United  States  have 
never  denied  the  juridical  validity  of  their 
debts,  there  is  a  view  widely  accepted  among 
them  tliat  the  payment  of  these  debts  should 
be  dependent  on  reparation  payments  by 
Germanv.  Resolution  of  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental claims  against  Germany  arising 
out  of  World  War  I  was  deferred  "until  a  final 
general  settlement  of  this  matter"  by  the 
London  Agreement  of  1953,  to  which  the 
United  suites  is  a  party. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  recognised  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  World  War  I  obligations 
of  those  countries  and  their  reparations 
claims  on  Germany.  While  the  London  Agree- 
ment would  not  prevent  the  United  States 
from  raising,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the  ques- 
tion of  pavment  of  any  of  the  debtor  coun- 
tries' World  War  I  obligations  (except  in  the 
case  of  Germany! .  it  must  be  recognized  that 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  collect  these  obligations  would  undoubt- 
edly raise  the  problem  of  Germany  World  War 
I  reparations.  Prom  the  practical  viewpoint, 
therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pos- 
sibilitv  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  repay- 
ment in  the  absence  of  an  over-all  settlement 
of  the  World  War  I  reparations  problem.  'With 
its  Wide-ranging  political  ramifications. 

FRENCH    DEBT 

The  French  hold  to  the  generally  prevail- 
ing view  with  regard  to  their  debts  to  the 
United  States.  They  not  only  have  been 
servicing  debts  Incurred  after  World  War  II 
regularlv  but  have  paid  more  than  $880  mil- 
lion in  advance  of  the  due  date.  As  of  June 
30,  1967  Prance's  obligations  to  the  United 


States  (excluding  World  War  I  debts)   were 
roughly  $300  million. 

The  World  War  I  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  France  due  and  unpaid  as  of 
June  30.  1967  was  $5,077  million,  including 
$2,091  miUlon  of  the  principal  siun  and 
$2,986  million  on  interest  arrearages.  Un- 
matured principal  was  $1,773  million.  No 
payments  have  been  made  since  1931.  Tl.e 
total  obligation  which  might  be  said  to  ha\e 
been  outstanding  on  June  30.  1967,  including 
both  matured  and  unmatured  principal  and 
interest  arrearages  to  that  dat-e  was  $6.8vS0 
miUlon. 

The  French  Government  has  never  con- 
tested the  Juridical  validity  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  United  States  growing  out  ol 
World  War  I.  Within  the  framework  of  inter- 
national law,  it  is  clear  that  this  obligation 
is  not  conditioned  upon  Prance's  receipt  of 
German  reparation  payments,  and  the  high- 
est officials  of  our  Government  have  con- 
sistently denied  any  such  relationship.  The 
argument  has  been  made,  however,  that  there 
iB  a  direct  connection  between  the  French 
World  War  I  obligation  to  the  United  States 
and  the  receipt  of  German  reparation  pay- 
ments. When  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties authorized  the  ratification  of  the 
1926  agreement  on  funding  the  World  War 
X  debt  to  the  United  States,  it  also  passed 
as  a  separate  action,  not  affecting  the  valid- 
ity  of  the  unconditional  ratification,  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  the  French  debt  to  the 
United  States  was  to  be  paid  "exclusively  by 
the  sums  that  Germany  shall  pay  France." 
Furthermore,  that  body  passed  a  resolution 
on  December  14.  1932.  deferring  payment 
of  the  installment  due  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  the  following  day  and  Invit- 
ing the  convocation  of  a  general  conference 
with  Great  Britain  and  other  debtors  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  International 
obligations  and  putting  an  end  to  all  in- 
ternational transfers  for  which  there  was  no 
compensating  transaction. 

U.S.  GOLD  POLICY 

The  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  buy  and  sell  gold  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  monetary  authorities  for  legi- 
timate monetary  purposes  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  per  ounce.  This  policy  provides  the 
foundation  for  the  international  position 
of  the  dollar  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
value  In  world  markets.  The  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  its  convertibility  into  gold 
at  the  fixed  price  has  also  resulted  in  it? 
widespread  use  as  a  world  trading  currencv 
and  as  the  principal  currency  held  aloni: 
with  gold  in  reserves  of  other  countries.  Any 
restriction  on  the  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar for  monetary  purposes  or  change  in  its 
value  in  terms  of  gold  would  create  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  world  financial  and  ex- 
change markets  and  consequently  under- 
mine the  stability  of  the  entire  world  mont- 
tarv  system. 

If  the  United  States  placed  conditions  on 
its  willingness  to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  mone- 
tary authority,  however  merited  the  condi- 
tion might  seem  in  an  individual  instance, 
the  result  would  be  to  make  the  dollar  only 
a  partially  convertible  cturrency.  This  would 
inevitably  shake  confidence  in  its  continued 
convertibility  for  other  purposes  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  considered 
by  the  bulk  of  the  world,  to  be  "as  good  as 
gold".  Thus  the  decision  to  convert  dollars 
into  gold  has  to  remain  that  of  the  mone- 
tary authority  concerned,  each  of  whici; 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  it 
shares  in  maintaining  an  effective  and  stabi; 
international  paj-ments  system  within  the 
framework  of  International  monetary  co- 
operation. 

The  accimiulatlon  of  dollar  balances  by 
foreigners  and  thus  their  abiUty  to  buy  gold 
is  a  consequence  of  oui-  balance  of  payments 
deficits.  The  best  way  to  stop  gold  losses  by 
the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  to  have  both 
deficit  and  surplus  covmtrles  get  back  into 

balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  This  Is  the 


course  of  action  which  the  United  States  Is 
DumTlng,  both  in  formulating  its  own  poll- 
MeTand  in  the  framework  of  international 
cooperation.  President  Johnson,  in  his  New 
YM?8  Day  Message  to  the  Nation  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  made  the  position 
clear.  He  said: 

••The  time  has  come  for  decisive  action 
deslened  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments 
lo-^T  close  to— equilibrium  In  the  year 
ahead. 


"The  need  for  action  is  a  national  and  in- 
ternational responsibility  of  the  highest 
priority." 

His  message,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
outlined  a  comprehensive  program,  begin- 
ning with  enactment  of  the  antl-lnflatlon 
tax  proposals  now  pending  before  Congress, 
for  the  achievement  of  this  objective. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  helpful,  I  believe,  if  a  precise 


list  of  the  countries  which  owe  us  money 
on  World  War  I  debts  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  we  can  see 
just  whom  we  are  talking  about.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  a  list  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


PART  I -INDfBTlDNtSS  OF  FORfIGN  GOVfRNMfNTS 
INDIBTIDNESS  OF  FORfIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I  AS  OF  lUNE  30.  1967 


Original 
indebtedness 


Interest  through 
June  30. 1967 


Total 


Cumulative  payments 
Principal  Interest 


Total  outstanding 


Unmatured 
principal 


Armenia- 

.".ustriai 

Belgium 

Cuba  

Czechoslovakia. 

Istonia 

Finland 

France-.-   --■- 
Great  Britain... 

ureece 

Hungary' 

Italy 

Latvia 

Liberia 

tithuania 

iicaraRua-'  — 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

YuROslavia 


511.959. 

26.843. 

419.837. 

lO.UOO. 

185. U71. 

16.466. 

8, 999. 

4.089.689. 

4.802.181. 

-34.319. 

1.982. 

2.042.364. 

6. 888. 

26. 

6.432. 

141. 

207.344. 

68.359. 

192.601. 

63.577. 


917.49 
148.66 
630.  37 
UOU.  UO 
023,  07 
012.87 
999. S7 
588.18 
641.56 
843.67 
555.  50 
319.28 
664. 20 
000.  00 
465.  00 
950.  36 
297. 37 
192.45 
297. 37 
712.55 


S28. 

31 

2 

111 

21, 

11. 

3.246. 

6. 980. 

3. 

2 

339 

9 


279 

51 
476 
25, 


587.070.35 
44. 058. 93 
884.720  47 
.286.751.58 
060.093.17 
869. 780.  01 
476. 565.  96 
978.863.39 
131.958  11 
230, 509. 84 
775.445.76 
839. 470. 22 
,  250. 660.  91 
10,471.56 
,612.114.16 
26.625.48 
,  443, 464.  38 
.261,664.70 
,  089. 679.  51 
,825,277.92 


no. 

26. 

738. 

12. 

296. 

38. 

20. 

7.336. 

11.782. 

37. 

4. 

2.382. 

16, 

51, 

486 

119 
668 
89. 


546.987.84 

887.207.59 

772.350.84 
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Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  among 
others,  starting  at  the  beginning,  this 
list  includes  Austria,  Armenia,  Czecho- 
slo\akia,  France,  a  large  number  of  na- 
•ions  some  of  which  now  have  different 
boundaries  but  still  recognize  their  ob- 
ligations, but  have  thus  far  refused  to 
pav  us  anything. 

The  total  amount  due  us  and  unpaid 
i.=;  over  S15.4  billion. 

I  think  it  is  finally  time  to  realize  that 
we  have  a  little  crisis  of  our  own  going 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  Is  time 
we  end  our  role  as  the  world's  pool  for 
bad  debts.  The  gold  pools  are  in  London, 
Paris  and  Zurich— the  bad  debt  pool 
seems  to  be  in  Washington  and  we  are 
.supporting  this  pool  singlehandedly. 

Admittedly,  there  are  countries  who 
are  draining  our  gold  who  owe  us  noth- 
ing. My  amendment  will  not  affect  that 
problem.  But,  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment we  will  have  fulfilled  an  obligation 
to  the  taxpayers  who  just  cannot  under- 
.stand  why  we  let  our  sold  be  drained  by 
countries  who  do  not  choose  to  first  pay 
their  overdue  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  rate  our  gold  Is  being  drained 
away  we  will  soon  be  out  of  gold  and 
will  then  be  unable  to  exchange  any 
dollars  for  gold  with  or  without  restric- 
tions. What  does  the  Treasury  plan  to 
pay  for  dollars  when  our  gold  reserves 
are  entirely  exhausted?  I  have  been 
asking  this  question  repeatedly  over  the 
past  several  days  and  have  yet  to  receive 
a  .satisfactory'  answer.  I  will  ask  it  again: 
What  are  we  going  to  exchange  for  dol- 
lars  when   our   gold   reserves    are   ex- 


hausted? We  will  either  be  forced  to  end 
the  foreign  convertibility  of  dollars  for 
gold  or  we  will  have  to  obtain  a  new 
source  of  supply  of  gold  at  substantiaUy 
increased  prices.  We  have  heard  time 
and  time  again  during  this  debate  the 
argument  that,  if  we  will  only  release 
our  gold  cover,  the  run  on  our  gold  re- 
serves will  soon   end. 

On  March  14  I  placed  several  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Record  which  in- 
dicated quite  the  opposite.  While  it  is 
too  early  to  tell,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  run  on  the  gold  may  well  develop 
again  in  the  near  future,  and  this  view- 
is  widely  held  in  financial  circles.  For 
example,  in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  Hobart  Rowen  in  his  column  stated 
the  following: 

The  mad  rush  for  gold  could  start  all  over 
again,  despite  the  courageous  steps  taken  by 
seven  leading  nations  in  Washington  last 
weekend  to  defeat  the  speculators.  There  is 
still  a  big  testing  period  ahead  for  the  dol- 
lar. Confidence  in  our  currency  ha.s  been 
waning  because  of  continued  deficits  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  try  to 
detain  the  Senate  any  longer,  but  I 
would   like   to   summarize   the   matter. 

My  amendment  if  agreed  to  would  not 
prevent  any  nation  from  getting  gold  for 
dollars  if  it  is  current  in  its  obligations 
to  us.  Countries  which  are  overdue  in 
their  obligations  to  our  country  can  still 
turn  in  their  short-term  dollar  holdings, 
except  that  they  will  not  get  gold  for 
them  but  will  receive  a  credit  on  their 
debt  to  us.  And  further,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  would  have  to  make  a 


demand  on  the.se  countries  for  their  post- 
due  debts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  eminently 
fair  and  sensible.  It  will  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  reduce  our  gold  out- 
flow, and  start  correcting  the  general 
overseas  impression  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
at  all  times  a  complete  .sucker. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
except  for  answering  questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  n  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI. 

Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  Ml-.  President,  v.hen 
this  issue  came  up  during  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  gold  cover  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SparkmanI,  wlin  i.-,  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  led 
the  npiDO.sition  to  it.  Senator  Spakkman 
cannot  be  here.  He  has  asked  me  to  op- 
ixise  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Prc.-idtnt.  it  is  vitally  imiwrtani 
that  the  Senate  vote  down  thi.s  amend- 
ment which  would  link  our  long-estab- 
lished policy  of  free  conve:  tibihty  be- 
tween gold  and  the  dollar  to  our  di.splea.'^- 
lue  over  tlie  ;attiude  of  a  ercat  many 
countries    toward    tiieir    World    War    I 

debts. 

This  amendment  -Aa,^  asjpropriaie  and 
ijroper  on  the  gold  cmer  bill.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  this  bill. 

It  has  long  been  U.S.  policy  to  convert 
dollar.s  into  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  for 
foreign  monetary  authorities.  That 
pledge  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  It  does  iiuL 
relate  to  our  like  or  dislike  of  another 
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country's  policies.  It  has  no  connection 
with  another  country's  debt  to  us. 

If  we  placed  such  a  limitation  on  our 
gold  sales  even  to  one  country  such  as 
Prance — and  there  are  many  countries 
in  this  position — the  results  for  the  in- 
teniational  monetary  system  might  well 
be  very  grave. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
every  major  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Finland,  would  be  in  the  position  of  not 
being  able  to  redeem  their  dollars  with 
gold. 

Other  countries  would  feel  that  they 
might  also  be  limited  in  their  ability  to 
convert  dollars  into  gold  at  some  future 
time  because  of  some  bilateral  political 
problem  we  have  with  them. 

The  result  of  such  uncertainty  would 
very  likely  be  more  gold  conversions  from 
these  coimtries.  The  total  of  potential 
gold  conversions  would,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  far  greater  than  poten- 
tial French  conversions.  Countries  other 
than  Prance  hold  far  more  dollars  than 
the  French.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Prance  has  not  converted  any  dollars 
into  goild  since  September  1966. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  do 
not  pass  this  amendment  tonight  or  to- 
morrow. Why?  Because  tomorrow  we 
begin  a  very  important  monetary  confer- 
ence in  Stockholm,  trying  to  activate  the 
very  special  drawing  rights.  If  that  con- 
ference is  to  succeed,  we  need  to  have 
the  good  will  of  other  countries  with  re- 
gard to  our  position  on  the  dollar,  and 
with  regard  particularly  to  redeeming 
dollars  for  gold. 

The  United  States  will  be  negotiating 
in  Stockholm  on  a  vital  element  in  the 
future  growth  and  stability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system — the  plan  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  special  drawing 
rights.  The  special  drawing  rights  are  a 
new  form  of  international  reserve  asset 
designed  to  supplement  gold  and  dol- 
lars. They  should  serve  to  help  take  the 
pressure  off  both  in  the  future  by- helping 
to  meet  the  world's  reserve  needs  in  a 
rational  and  stable  way.  These  will  be 
very  difHcult  and  extremely  important 
negotiations,  culminating  4  years  of  in- 
tensive studies  and  efforts. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment tonight — 24  hours  or  less  before 
that  conference  begins — it  would  cast 
doubt  on  the  international  convertibility 
of  the  dollar,  it  would  seriously  endanger 
our  negotiating  position  at  Stockholm; 
and  indeed,  would  feed  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  French — who  would  .say. 
"See.  v.-e  told  you  so,  you  can't  trust 
tho.'se  Americans." 

Pas'iace  of  this  amendment  would  also 
place  in  jeopardy  the  agreement  of  a 
two-tier  gold  .system  reached  by  the 
central  bank  governors  2  weeks  ago  in 
'Washington,  just  after  we  acted  on  the 
nold  cover  bill. 

Central  banks  would  no  longer  be  sure 
of  the  convertibility  of  their  dollars  into 
gold  at  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  they  would 
have  strong  incentives  to  buy  gold  from 
the  private  market,  thereby  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  speculators 
by  pushing  the  gold  price  up.  The  result 
could  well  be  a  return  to  the  kinds  of 
widespread  speculative  activity  on  the 
gold  and  exchange  markets  which  the 


"Washington  meeting  stanched  2  weeks 
ago.  Moreover,  the  mere  psychological 
impact  of  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment could  well  stir  up  the  speculators, 
because  they  would  quickly  understand 
the  logical  effects  on  central  bank  deci- 
sions of  this  move.  "We  must  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  we  would  just  go  off  the  gold 
exchange  standard — if  it  worked.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  one  compensation — that 
is,  that  the  amendment  probably  will 
not  work,  because  even  if  a  country 
still  owes  us  something,  it  can  secure 
gold  very  simply  by  taking  its  dollars  to 
.1  third  country — Switzerland  or  some 
jther  country — and  redeeming  the  dol- 
lars there,  then  Switzerland  could  re- 
deem the  dollars  here.  If  we  were  to  say 
Switzerland  could  not  redeem  these  dol- 
lars in  gold  because  they  came  from  an- 
other central  bank,  then  we  indeed  are 
off  the  gold  exchange  standard  even  for 
tho.<;e  countries  that  owe  us  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  reemphasize  what 
I  said  before:  Every  major  country  in 
Europe  and  many  countries  in  South 
America  are  in  this  position.  It  is  not 
.simply  France  or  De  Gaulle  whose  pol- 
icies annoy  us.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  United  States  abandoning  its  posi- 
tion of  being  the  financial  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  S"YTVnNGTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  brought  his  amend- 
ment up  before  on  the  gold  cover  bill,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  except  the  Brit- 
i.^h  because  of  the  relationship  they  had 
incident  to  the  Bretton  'Woods  Agree- 
ment. He  said  he  would;  therefore,  I 
voted  ^or  his  amendment. 

In  this  case  there  has  been  discussion 
of  the  question  of  FYance.  As  the  able 
Senator  knows,  in  the  depression  of  the 
early  1930'.';,  President  Hoover  canceled 
out  the  German  reparations  obligations. 
The  French  immediately  took  the  posi- 
tion that  inasmuch  as  that  was  where 
they  were  i^oing  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
us  back,  automatically  their  debt  was 
canceled  to  us. 

I  have  heard  good  international 
lawyers  say  that  they  felt  their  posi- 
tion on  that  question  was  good,  because 
it  was  we  who  had  undertaken  the  ac- 
tion to  cancel  the  debt  that  was  expected 
to  be  paid  by  the  Germans  to  them  after 
World  War  I. 

So  far  as  World  War  II  is  concerned, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  France  is 
one  of  the  few  countries  which  not  only 
has  paid  up  with  respect  to  its  obligations 
to  us  in  World  War  II,  but  is  $800  mil- 
lion ahead  of  its  payments.  Therefore, 
this  amendment  would  not  reach  France. 

The  final  reason  why  I  cannot  vote 


for  the  amendment  at  this  time  is  the 
same  reason  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  it  before  if  the  British  were  not  ex- 
cepted, because  as  a  result  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreement,  the  pound  was 
made  synonymous  with  gold  and  the 
dollar,  and  we  all  know  the  British  are 
in  very  deep  trouble. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  some 
other  way  in  which  the  wise  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  could  be  ac- 
complished without  going  to  the  rather 
stringent  methods  characteristic  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  answer  some  of  the  statements  made, 
because  they  do  have  some  impact, 
looked  at  in  the  abstract. 

First,  I  have  great  respect  for  both 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin;  nevertheless  I  say 
this:  Special  drawing  rights  do  not  have 
a  thing  to  do  with  what  I  am  trjing  to 
accomplish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
this  is  true,  because  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  who  is  going  to  lead  the 
conference.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  objections  to  this  amendment,  and 
he  said,  'No,  we  have  enough  troubles 
now;  this  could  not  possibly  create  any 
more  problems  than  we  already  have." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  people  with 
whom  I  have  been  conferring  are  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  they  have 
been  very  much  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  SDR's  and  will  be 
in  Stockholm.  They  will  be  present  at 
the  Stockholm  conference,  and  they  fear 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  seriously  weaken  their  bargain- 
ing power.  They  fear  it  would  indicate 
that  we  are  not  sincere  in  standing  be- 
hind the  monetary  system  and  in  trying 
to  develop  it,  with  special  drawing  rights 
supplementing  gold  and  the  dollar. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  second  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  I  do  not  care  what 
anybody  else  says:  I  am  tired  of  having 
our  country  constantly  hold  the  bag  for 
everj'  other  country  in  the  world.  I  see  no 
reason  why  other  countries  which  owe  t's 
money  should  not  make  their  payments 
to  us  on  time,  before  we  lose  all  of  our 
gold. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  bail- 
ing them  out  of  one  problem  after  an- 
other, one  country  after  another,  with 
one  economic  development  problem  after 
another.  But  when  we  ask  that  they  pay 
their  just  debts,  at  a  time  when  we  are  In 
trouble,  they  say,  "No,  we  want  your  gold, 
we  do  not  want  your  dollar." 

That,  to  me,  is  wrong;  and  I  would  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  before  we  take  that 
action,  before  we  impose  another  tax  on 
our  people,  and  before  we  say  we  are  not 
going  to  build  any  more  schools  or  any- 
thing else  of  that  nature,  it  is  time  that 
the  Senate  stand  up  and  say  to  other 
countries  that  owe  us  money,  "Pay  us 
your  money  before  you  come  over  and 
take  our  gold." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  knows  of  my  great  respect 
for  his  knowledge  in  this  field.  I  do  wish 
to  add  one  point,  however. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
offered  at  a  particularly  inopportune 
time,  because  in  Stockholm,  over  this 
weekend,  negotiations  are  actually  going 
on,  and  whether  or  not  we  reach  an 
agreement  as  to  the  special  drawing 
rights,  primarily  because  of  the  'Vietnam 
war  the  futm-e  of  the  dollar  is  ver>'  diffi- 
cult indeed. 

If,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  trying  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  at  Stockholm  over 
this  weekend,  we  adopt  an  amendment 
of  this  character,  it  could  be  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back  of  an  agree- 
ment. If  we  do  not  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  SDR's,  then  the  problem  of  the 
dollar  will  be  very  much  increased. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  cooperate 
as  much  as  pos.sible  with  the  verj.-  able 
public  servant  the  Senator  mentioned, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  v.'ho  at  this  very  time  is  negotiat- 
ing on  the  SDR's. 

For  that  reason,  I  cannot  agree  on  the 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not see  how  this  amendment  has  a  thing 
to  do  with  the  SDR's.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  the  psycho- 
logical impact.  All  we  are  doing  is  to 
say  to  the  nations  that  we  have  helped 
from  time  immemorial,  from  World  War 
I  on,  with  billions  of  our  dollars.  'We  are 
in  a  kind  of  a  cri.sis  now,  our  Iriends;  all 
we  are  asking  is  not  to  pay  the  total 
amount;  we  are  not  saying  that,  because 
you  are  overdue  on  one  payment,  the 
total  amount  immediately  becomes  due. 
All  we  say  is,  pay  what  you  are  behind 
on.  Once  you  pay  what  you  are  behind 
on,  you  can  turn  your  dollar  holdings  in 
for  gold,  if  you  want  to.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  there  is  no  reason  we 
should  give  you  our  gold." 

It  .seems  to  me  that  that  is  both 
elementaiT  and  fair. 

Let  me  cite  an  example:  The  great 
country  of  Chile.  Do  Senators  know  how 
much  Chile  is  behind,  in  arrearages,  as 
of  June  30.  1967?  Five  dollars.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  Chile  should  not  pay 
us  $5.  and  become  up  to  date,  .so  they 
can  go  ahead  and  turn  their  dollars  in 
for  our  gold?  Not  a  bit.  It  does  not  hurt 
mv  coasience  to  require  that. 

Let  me  state  another  example.  The 
countrv  of  Bolivia  is  behind  $46,000.  If 
Bolivia,  with  all  the  aid  we  have  been 
giving  them,  cannot  come  up  with  $46.- 
000  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  gold  out 
of  us,  it  is  certainly  in  worse  shape  than 
this  country,  and  I  did  not  think  any 
country  could  be  in  worse  shape  than 
we  are  in,  economically,  at  the  moment. 
I  could  go  on  with  many  other 
examples. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  had  better  get  some 
time  from  the  other  side,  as  we  are  work- 
ing under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  the  floor  at 
the  moment,  and  would  appreciate  the 
opportimity  to  continue.  I  want  to  point 
out  some  other  things. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  convertibility, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said.  We  no  longer  have  that 
problem.  We  no  longer  have  any  obliga- 
tion to  put  gold  into  the  London  Gold 
•Pool.  We  have  removed  that  obligation. 
We  no  longer  have  to  supply  gold  to  the 
ix)0l  for  private  sales.  But  we  do  have  to 
give  it  to  central  banks,  and  those  cen- 
tral banks  can  do  whatever  they  want 
with  it.  However,  we  have  placed  a  con- 
dition on  the  convertibility.  If  they  sell 
it  privately,  we  have  announced  we  will 
no  longer  exchange  dollars  for  gold  with 
that  central  bank. 

To  say  that  they  can  turn  in  their 
dollar  holdings  to  us  and  get  gold  from 
us,  although  they  cannot  pay  their  debts, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  in  trouble  such  as 
we  are  in  Vietnam,  and  such  as  we  may 
be  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  other 
places,  and  when  we  are  having  economic 
problems  at  home,  and  asking  our  own 
people  to  pay  additional  taxes,  seems  to 
me  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned  psy- 
chology. It  takes  15  percent  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  special  drawing  rights 
to  negate  any  decision  that  is  made  in 
Stockholm.  The  Common  Market  coun- 
tries control  17  percent  of  the  votes,  and 
General  de  Gaulle,  who  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  economically,  is  the  greatest 
problem  that  this  country  faces  today, 
has  proved  his  control  over  the  countries 
of  the  Common  Market  by  his  ability  to 
keep  the  British  from  joining  the  Com- 
mon Market  for  many  years. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  exactly 
right.  The  psychology  of  adopting  this 
amendment  tonight  would  make  it  much 
more  possible  for  General  de  Gaulle,  who 
opposes  the  whole  SDR  principle,  to  uti- 
lize the  entire  vote  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  negate  any  decision  made. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  special 
drawing  right  decisions  made  in  Buenos 
Aires,  which  are  being  debated  at  this 
time  in  Stockholm,  are  important  for 
the  future  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quested this  time,  not  so  much  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  shall  sup- 
port his  amendment — as  I  shall— but  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  Senators  to  a 
headline  in  tonight's  Evening  Star.  I  wish 
it  had  come  out  a  little  earlier,  so  that  I 
could  have  used  it  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  proposed  special  war  tax 
for  those  who  are  exporting  goods  to 
Communist  countries. 

The  headline  reads:  "Russia  Stepping 
Up  Hanoi  Aid."  It  is  a  UPI  release,  date- 
lined  London,  and  begins  as  follows: 

Russia  said  officially  today  that  Soviet  ships 
will  carry  20  percent  more  cargo  to  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  on 


this  fateful  day  when  we  have  cast  this 
highly  significant  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Russia  Stepping  Up  IIanoi  Aid 

London.— Russia  said  officially  today  that 
Soviet  ships  will  carry  20  percent  more  cargo 
to  Communist  North  Vietnam  this  year. 

The  supplies  will  be  shipped  to  Haiphong 
in  obvious  defiance  of  American  bombing  of 
the  port. 

•The  sea  routes  between  the  two  countries 
(Russia  and  North  Vietnam)  ure  functioning 
faultlessly,"  a  statement  said.  It  did  not  men- 
tion the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  since  June, 
which  adds  thousands  of  miles  t«  the  sea  trip 
from  Western  Russia. 

The  statement  was  contained  In  Soviet 
Weekly,  the  Soviet  Embassy's  official  publica- 
tion, relea.'^ed  here  today.  It  was  attributed  to 
an  official  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Merchant 
Marine,  Anatoly  Goldobenko. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President.    I 

vield  invself  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Coloiado  is  recognized  lor  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  a  couple  of  figures  as  examples 
of  what  the  situation  really  is. 

Czechoslovakia  owes  us  $4.6  billion.  Is 
there  anv  reason  why  we  should  give  gold 
to  Czechoslovakia,  a  Communist-con- 
trolled country? 

Greece  owes  us  S4 1.971.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  Greece  .sliould  not  give  us 
that  amount  of  money  in  return  for  all 
that  we  have  done  for  them  if  they  want 
to  get  gold  for  our  dollars?  That  is  most 
certainly  not  a  very  larpc  figure  in  the 
Greek  budget. 

India  owes  us  a  t;reat  deal  of  money. 
We  have  over  S8.50  miUinn  tied  up  in 
rupees  in  India.  The  total  amount  they 
owe  us  on  their  obligation  in  terms  of 
dollars  is  approximately  S72.000.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  .should  not  pay  us 
S72.000  before  they  f^et  more  of  our  ^'old 
and  redistribute  it  an  the  open  market 
and  make  more  money  out  of  us'' 

I  am  no  enemy  to  India  I  hope  that 
it  is  a  countr>'  and  a  democracy  that  will 
continue  to  exi.st  and  that  it  iias  a  bright 
future.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  to  sit  here  like  Uncle  Sam.  the 
sucker,  and  let  everybody  around  the 
world  take  our  dollars  and  give  them 
back  to  us  in  return  for  gold. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
just  quoted  from  a  newspaper  article, 
that  all  I  draw  from  his  statement  is  that 
he  concludes  that  because  Russia  is 
increasing  her  aid  to  Hanoi  we  ought  to 
step  up  our  aid  to  Saigon  and  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  all-out  war  in 
Asia.  What  a  fallacy. 

We  should  recognize  that  we  had  better 
deescalate  now  and  work  out  a  settle- 
ment through  the  United  Nations  or  the 
Geneva  Conference  without  further  es- 
calation. 

I  find  nothing  persuasive  about  his 
argument,  except  an  argument  for  en- 
larging the  war  on  our  part.  Of  course. 
Russia  is  going  to  give  more  help  to 
Hanoi.  Russia  is  not  losing  Russian  boys 
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In  Vietnam,  but  already  about  22,000 
precious  American  lives  have  been  lost. 
How  many  more  are  we  going  to  sacri- 
fice before  we  come  to  our  senses  and 
recognize  that  we  should  not  be  killing 
American  boys  in  an  undeclared  war  in 
Asia.  When  are  we  going  to  recognize 
that  our  intervention  with  American 
troops  in  Asia  will  only  lead  to  more  and 
more  escalation,  until  we  finally  end  up 
in  a  war  with  China,  to  the  delight  of 
Russia.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop  the  esca- 
lation by  stopping  the  bombing  and 
adopting  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Ridgway.  General  Gavin,  General 
Shoup,  and  many  other  experts  who  are 
urging  that  we  stop  escalating  this  war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  vield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  „ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  Senator  offered  substantially  the 
same  amendment  on  the  gold  cover  bill, 
and  that  amendment  failed  by  only  one 
single  vote.  A  number  of  Senators  at  the 
time  were  urged  to  vote  against  any 
amendments  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  gold  cover  bill  had  to  be  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President  that  night, 
so  that  it  would  become  law  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  circumstances  were 
such  that  some  Senators  might  have 
voted  contrary  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  now  the  same  urgency,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  because  the  tax 
can  be  retroactive  for  a  short  period  in 
the  event  we  fail  to  pass  it  exactly  by 
the  deadline. 

There  are  two  things  contained  in  the 
amendment  of  which  I  approve. 

I  approve  very  much  of  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  The  first  part  says 
that  we  will  ask  these  people  to  pay  us. 
I  would  be  curious  to  know  what  will 
happen  when  we  ask  them.  I  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  any  money  if  we 
do  not  ask  them. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  asking 
these  people  to  pay  us  the  S17  billion. 
Some  may  laugh  at  us  for  this.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  State  Department  per- 
sonnel should  take  off  their  Santa  Claus 
costimies  and  put  on  pairs  of  overalls 
and  go  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can  get  something  of  the 
$17  billion  they  owe  us. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  not,  why  not? 
Up  to  now.  it  seems  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasurj-  Department 
have  not  been  willing  to  take  us  seriously 
on  the  matter  of  collecting  the  $17 
billion. 

I  think  that  if  we  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment and  go  to  conference,  we  can  talk 
this  time  and  really  mean  it.  We  want 


to  know  why  those  countries  will  not  pay 
and  why  the  Treasur\'  Department  will 
not  ask  for  the  money.  That  is  part  1 
of  the  amendment. 

If  we  ask  them  and  they  do  not  pay  it, 
then  we  can  tell  them  that  if  they  bring 
their  dollars  here,  we  will  sell  them  cot- 
ton or  wheat  or  something  like  that,  but 
that  we  will  not  pay  them  in  gold  until 
they  have  paid  us  what  they  owe  us.  We 
will  just  credit  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
ment against  their  debt. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  might 
transfer  the  dollars  to  Switzerland  or 
.some  other  countrj'  which  does  not  owe 
us  money  and  operate  through  that 
country.  Wc  could  handle  that.  If  they 
use  those  countries  as  conduits,  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  say.  "We  will  take  your 
dollars  in  exchange  for  gold,  but  not  any 
dollars  from  France  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  that  are  back  on  their  debts 
because  we  want  them  to  pay  us." 

Wc  will  have  to  change  our  way  of  do- 
ing busines.s  anyway  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  gold  to  re- 
deem the  S34  billion  outstanding  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

Why  should  we  not  ask  them?  We 
never  know  whether  we  will  get  any  of 
the  $17  billion  unless  we  ask.  We  should 
ask  them  and  see  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  pay,  then 
let  us  explore  the  idea  of  crediting  any 
payment  they  make  before  we  give  them 
gold  for  the  dollars. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  votes  for 
the  amendment,  the  administration  will 
have  to  take  us  seriously  about  this  mat- 
ter. Let  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  others  understand  that  Congress 
really  is  serious  about  collecting  some  of 
that  $17  billion  those  people  owe  us.  We 
might  get  some  money  as  a  result. 

I  know  that  we  will  not  get  5  cents  un- 
less somebody  finally  marches  up  here 
and  says,  'Let  us  ask  them  for  the 
money." 

We  ought  to  at  least  do  that  much. 
Then  we  can  hear  their  arguments. 

I  would  be  curious  to  know  when  and 
where  we  forgave  that  $17  billion.  So  far 
as  I  know,  I  have  seen  no  convincing 
evidence  anywhere  that  we  forgave  the 
S17  billion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  I  know,  they  owe  us  that 
money,  and  I  think  that  the  American 
people  would  feel  unkindly  toward  us  if 
we  were  to  forgive  the  debt  without  hav- 
ing made  at  least  some  effort  to  collect 
some  part  of  it. 

I  would  be  willing  to  urge  that  the 
House  accept  the  amendment.  We  have 
plenty  of  other  amendments  to  talk 
about  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Senator  can  argue  that  I  am  guilty  of 
making  the  pending  measure  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bil'.  or  an  Easter  basket  bill. 

I  have  generally  opposed  amendments 
but  nevertheless  we  have  had  all  sorts  of 
amendments.  One  more  amendment  will 


not  do  any  harm.  And  who  knows,  it 
might  do  good. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  far-reaching  amendment.  If  we 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  the  House 
accepts  the  amendment,  we  are  virtually 
off  the  gold  exchange  standard.  It  will 
mean  that  the  U.S.  promise  to  redeem 
dollars  in  gold  is  invalid.  We  will  welsh 
on  our  promise.  We  are  deliberately 
undermining  the  dollar. 

Some  economists  say  that  we  ought  to 
be  off  the  gold  standard. 

But  this  is  a  very  complicated  and 
far-reaching  step  for  us  to  take  at  8 
o'clock  at  night  after  long  and  weary  de- 
bate without  having  any  advice  from  any 
congressional  committee,  without  any 
hearings,  without  any  committee  report, 
without  any  record,  guided  only  by  a  de- 
sire to  spite  De  Gaulle.  Oh  yes,  its  popu- 
lar. We  have  letters,  hundreds  of  them, 
asking  us  to  do  this.  But  we  know  it  is 
wrong.  It  will  undermine  the  dollar.  It 
will  weaken  U.S.  negotiators  at  Stock- 
holm. 

It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  be  off  the 
gold  exchange  standard.  However,  I 
plead  with  the  Senate  tonight  not  to 
take  this  late  action  now  at  this  late 
date  and  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tcnn6sscc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  country 
went  off  the  gold  standard  a  long  time 
ago.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, and  I  am  one  who  also  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  wise  when  appro- 
priate action  can  be  taken  to  demonitize 
the  gold  internationally.  But  how  can  we 
do  it  until  some  international  fund  or 
medium  of  exchange  is  established.  To 
do  it  unilaterally  as  one  agent  tonight 
would  create,  it  seems  to  me,  economic 
chaos  throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Particularly  on  the 
eve  of  the  very  vital  Stockliolm  confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rcll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 


would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withliold 

my  vote.  ,      _, 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr  FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  YarboroughI.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota      iMr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr     McClellanI.    the    Senator    from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    McGeeI.    the    Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island   IMr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Spark- 
man  1.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings].  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    IMr.    Young!    would    each    vote 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Dirksen  I  the  Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr. 
Fannin  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr  Percy  1  are  necessarily  sbsent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looper  I  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton- I  are  detained  on  official 
business.  ,       ^       . 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illmois 
[Mr.  Dirksen  1  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  th^s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Fannin- I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  !  Mr.  Bennett]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS— 48 

Allott  Baker 

Anderson  Bible 
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Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

I'hiirch 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

DamlnUk 

Kastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Foni? 

CiruenJng 


Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hill 

HolUnga 

Hrtiska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kurhel 

Lausche 

Lonk'.  La. 

Macnuson 

McGovern 

Miller 

NAYS— 25 

Holland 

Inoviye 

Jackson 

J 11 V  its 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morae 

Moss 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Randolph 

Uiblrort 

Ktissell 

Scott 

Btnith 

Steniil.s 

Talmadre 

ThMimond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Yoiinn.  N.  Duk. 


Mtiskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Smathors 

Symli'titon 

Willuims.  N  J 


Boggs 
Brewster 


Aiken 
Cii.se 
Clark 
Cooper 
Gore 
Onffln 
Harn.s 
Hart 
Havdpn 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Prouty,  aeainst. 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Bartlett  Kennedy,  M^ss  Pastore 

Bayh  Kennedy,  NA.  Pell 

Benrett  Long,  Mo  Percy 

Brooke  Mansneld  Sparkman 

Carlson  McCarthy  g,por.^ 

Dirksen  McClellan  T>dlni.'s 

Karitfn  McGee  Yartaorouuh 

Fulbrt^ht  McIntyre  Younp,  Ohio 
Hlckenlooper      Morton 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aareed  to. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  well  as  to  the 
substitute  Williams  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Buf- 
DicK  in  the  chain .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  ^     »    ♦v,o 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  the  same  amendment.  I 
want  to  have  the  amendment  attached 
to  the  bill  as  well  as  to  the  sub.stitute.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  be  made  a 
part  of  the  bill.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  (Putting  the 
question.] 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.^^IE^■DMENT  no.  681 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  considering  offering  an  amendment 
tomorrow.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 


desk  I  ask  that  the  amendment  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  amendment 
would  operate  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  the  .  xplanation  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  explanation,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  REroRD.  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Amendment  by  Senator  Rvs- 
SEt.L  B  Long  to  the  Williams  St-BSTrrvTE 
The  purpose  cf  this  amendment  Is  to  delete 
the  10  percent  .surtax  proylslons  from  the 
substitute,  and  in  their  place  Insert  provi- 
sions to  directly  increase  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  and  the  capital 
gains  rate 


INDlVIDt'AL    INCOME    TAX 

Speclflcallv.  the  Long  amendment  would 
restore  individual  income  tax  rates  to  the 
level  which  applied  in  1964  after  the  lirst 
nage  of  the  1964  tax  cuts  became  effective. 
This  Individual  income  tax  increase  would  be 
rouehly  eqtiiyalent  to  one-third  of  the  total 
rate  reductions  enacted  in  1964.  This  higher 
tax  would  apply  lor  the  same  period  as  the 
surtax  under  the  substitute-that  is.  from 
April  1.  1968  through  June  30.  1969 

CORPORATE     INCOME     TAX 

For  corporations,  this  amendment  would 
add  4  percentage  points  to  the  regular  cor- 
porate surtax,  increasing  it  from  26  percent 
vo  30  percent.  This  would  make  the  comb  ned 
corporate  normal  lax  and  .Mirtax  equal  5-5 
nercent^the  same  maximum  rate  corpora- 
Uons  paid  before  the  1964  lax  reductions. 
This  tax  rate  increase,  too.  would  apply  in 
the  case  of  corporations  fur  the  same  period 
as  the  surtax  under  the  substitute-^  V^'^L'a 
from  January  1,  1968  through  June  30.  1969. 

CAPITAL     GAINS     TAX 

The  alternHtive  capital  gains  tax  of  25  per- 
cent would  be  increased  under  this  amend- 
ment lo  27  5  percent,  ihus  conforming  to 
the  enect  which  would  occur  under  the  10 
percent  surtax  proposal  Tills  tax  would  ap- 
ply for  the  same  period  as  the  higher  rates— 
in'  the  case  of  individuals  from  April  1. 
1968  through  June  30.  1969:  and  in  the  case 
of  corporations,  from  January  1  1968  throuch 
June  30.  1969 

REVENUE    ESTIMATES 

This  amendment  is  estimated  to  increase 
Federal  revenues  by  $8  3  billion  in  a  lull  year 
of  operation  (as  c'ontrasted  to  S9  8  billions 
x.nder  the  surtax).  Of  this  the  individual  In- 
come and  capital  gains  tax  hikes  account  for 
^5  4  billion  and  the  corporate  tax  incre.ises 
amount  to  S2  9  billion  (Under  the  surtax  In- 
dividuals would  have  paid  S6  9  billion  and 
corporations  would  have  paid  $2.9  billion.) 

REASON     FOR    THE    AMENDMENT 

If  there  is  to  be  a  tax  increase  it  would 
be  Jar  simpler  for  the  average  taxpayer  if  it 
were  done  by  an  increase  in  the  rates.  A  sur- 
tax is  a  lax  on  a  t.ix  It  is  complicated.  It 
involves  additional  and  unnecessary  com- 
putations on  the  tax  return.  It  requires  the 
tax  payer  to  compute  a  tax,  compute  a  sur- 
tax add  the  two  together  and  determine  the 
total  tax.  Resorting  to  a  simple  rale,  on  the 
other  hand,  permits  tax  to  be  calculated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Is  done  today. 

The  1964  tax  rates  are  still  In  the  law- 
no  new  rate  tables  are  necessary  In  the  stat- 
ute Applying  them  at  this  time  (as  this 
amendment  doesi  is  similar  to  a  recapture 
of  one-third  of  the  total  individual  1964  tax 
rate  reductions  The  surtax  on  the  other  hand 
would  recapture  about  one-half  of  that  re- 
duction. 
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COMPARISON  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  (1957)  AND  U^^DER      COMPARISOI^  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW(1%7)  AND  UNDER 
THE  LONG  AMENDMENT  THE  LONG  AMENOMENT-Contmued 


Taxable  income  bracket 


Tax  rate  (percent) 


Taxable  income  bracket 


Single  person 


Married  (joint) 


0  to  $500 
J500  to  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,500  . 
$1,500  to  $?.000 
$2,000  to  H.OOO 
$4,000  to  $6,000  . 
$6,000  to  $8,000  . 
$8,000  to  $10,000 
$10,000  to  $12,000 
$12,000  to  $14,000. 
$14,000  to  $16,000 
$16,000  to  $18,000 
$18,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $22,000 
$22,000  to  $26,000 
$26,000  to  $32,000 
$32,000  to  $38,000 
$38,000  to  $44,000 
$44,000  to  $50,000 
$50,000  to  $60,000 
$60,000  to  $70,000 


OloJl.OOO 

$1,000  to  $2,000. 
$2,000  to  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  $4,000 
$4,000  to  $8,000. . 
$8,000  to  $12,000 
$12,000  to  $16,000     . 
S16.000  to  520,000 
$20,000  to  $24,000 
$24,000  10  $28,000  .. 
$28,000  to  $32,000  . . 
$32,000  to  $36,000  . 
$36,000  to  $40,000  .. 
$40,000  to  $44,000 
$44,000  to  $52,000  .. 
$52,000  to  $64,000 
$64,000  to  $76,000 
$76,000  to  $88,000 
$88,000  to  $100,000  . 
$100,000  to  $120,000, 
$120,000  to  $140,000. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  it  appeared  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  we  should  vote  for  a 
major  tax  increase,  it  would  be  much 
better,  in  my  judgment,  to  collect  the 
money  as  an  increase  in  the  rates  rather 
than  as  a  snntax. 

As  I  point  out  in  the  memorandimi, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Record,  a  surtax 
would  require  a  taxpayer  to  compute 
his  tax,  then  multiply  that  amount  by 
10  percent,  and  finally  add  those  figures 
to  come  up  with  the  final  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  major  tax  increase  were  to  be 
voted,  it  is  my  judgment  it  would  be 
much  better  simply  to  increase  the  rates 
so  a  taxpayer  could  make  just  one  com- 
putation of  what  he  owes.  I  also  believe  it 
would  be  more  popular  simply  to  in- 
crease the  rates  rather  than  to  pile  an 
additional  tax  on  top  of  the  existing  tax. 

The  amendment  would  merely  pro- 
vide for  the  same  rates  which  are  pres- 
ently provided  in  the  tax  schedules  after 
th""  first  rounds  of  tax  cuts  under  the 
1964  tax  reduction  bill.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  would  leave  in  effect  the 
first  stage  of  the  1964  tax  cut  but  not  the 
second  stage  that  occurred  the  next  year. 
That  would  mean  that  two-thirds  of  the 
tax  cut  which  was  given  taxpayers  in 
1964  would  remain  in  effect  and  they 
would  surrender  one-third  of  the  tax 
cut  they  have  previously  received.  Those 
rates  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  the  law.  The 
tables  are  there.  No  new  tables  are 
necessary.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  leave  the  taxpayer  with  the 
first  step  in  the  1964  tax  cut,  but  not 
the  second  step. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  the  tax  on  corporations  would  be 
the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  the  1964  cut. 
That  is,  the  top  rate  would  again  be  52 
percent. 

The  alternative  capital  gains  tax  of  25 
percent  would  be  increased  under  the 
amendment   to   27.5    percent,    which   is 


Tax  rate  (percent) 


Present 

Long 

law 

amendm 

14 

16,0 

15 

16.5 

16 

17.5 

17 

18.0 

19 

20.0 

22 

23.5 

25 

27.0 

28 

30,5 

32 

34.0 

36 

37,5 

39 

41.0 

42 

44.5 

45 

47.5 

:4S 

50.5 

50 

53.5 

53 

56.0 

55 

53.5 

58 

61.0 

60 

63.5 

62 

66.0 

64 

58.5 

Single  person 


Married  (joint) 


Present 

law 


Long 

amendment 


$70,000  to  $80.000 $140,000  to  $160,000 

$80,000  t')  $90.000 .  $160  000  to  $130,000 

$90,000  to  $100,000 $180,000  to  $200,000 

$100.000  10  $150,000 $200,000  to  $300,000 

$1 50,000  to  $200,000 $300,000  to  $400,000 

$200,000  and  over $400,000  and  over 


66 

71.0 

68 

73.5 

69 

75.  U 

70 

76  5 

70 

76.!) 

70 

77.0 

COMPARISON  OF  CORPORATION  INCOME  TAX  AND  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  CHANGES  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  (1967)  AND  UNDER  THE  LONG  AMENDMENT  (IN  PERCENT) 


Corporation 

income 

Normal  tax 

Surtax 

Present  law. 

Long  amendment 

22 
22 

26 
30 

25 
274 

about  the  same  tize  increase  as  would 
occur  under  the  10  i^ercent  surtax. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  the  logical  way 
to  handle  a  tax  increase,  and  I  think 
more  acceptable  to  the  public,  in  the 
event  that  a  major  tax  increase  is  to  be 
passed  by  Coi.gress.  It  would  not  be  as 
unpopular  as  the  .surtax  which  has  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

IjrOTA    CONTROL     .SYSTEM    ON    I.MPORT    OF    MEAT 
AND     MEAT     PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  upon  ac- 
ceptance earlier  of  the  Hollings  textile 
amendment  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  cosponsors  with  me  of  my  bill, 
S.  1588,  which  would  improve  the  quota 
control  system  on  the  import  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  have  asked  whether  I 
intended  to  offer  the  substance  of  that 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing excise  tax  legislation. 

After  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  cattle  industry*  and  more  widely 
with  a  goodly  number  of  my  cosponsors, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  that  pro- 
posal of  such  an  amendment  would  not 
be  wise  at  this  time. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  was  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  19. 

But  after  a  number  of  amendments 
covering  other  matters  had  been  added 
to  the  bill,  the  Senate  sent  the  measure 
back  to  the  Finance  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  22,  with  instructions  to 
drop  all  previously  adopted  floor  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose,  and  that  of 
the  36  Senators  who  have  joined  me  in 
sponsorship  of  S.  1588,  is  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  our  bill.  If  we  thought  that 
adding  it  to  the  pending  excise  extension 
bill  would  achieve  that  purpose,  we 
would  offer  the  amendment. 

But  we  must  be  realistic.  Even  if  we 
were  successful  in  obtaining  Senate  ap- 
proval of  our  amendment,  there  is  the 
greater  likelihood  that  the  amendment 
would  be  lost  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 


In  addition,  a  bill  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  S.  1588  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  who  feels  quite  strongly  that  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  on  that  measure  be- 
fore final  action  by  the  Senate. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  number  of 
proposals  to  grant  additional  protection 
against  imports  to  a  number  of  key 
American  industries  suffering  damage 
from  such  imports,  including  textiles, 
meat,  dairy  products,  steel  and  petro- 
leum. At  that  time,  I  and  others  ap- 
peared to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  S.  1588,  introduced  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  39  members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  thre'! 
days  of  Finance  Committee  hearings  or- 
the  various  import  control  measures,  if 
was  indicated  that  some  further  hear- 
ings should  be  held.  But  they  have  not 
been  held  and  the  committee  has  not  yet 
reported  any  legislation  or  made  any  re- 
ports of  its  findings  in  this  matter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  meat  import  bill  which 
it  now  has  and  report  it  favorably  soon 
to  the  Senate  where  it  can  await  action 
by  the  House. 

This  is  the  orderly  and  logical  way  tn 
proceed.  A  good  record  has  already  been 
made  in  the  Senate;  an  equally  good  one 
will  be  made  in  the  House,  and  the  is- 
sue will  not  be  confused  by  having  this 
bill  added  to  a  measure  dealing  with  an 
entirely  different  subject.  This  bill  on 
meat  import  quotas  is  a  sound  and  work- 
able measure,  entirely  capable  of  being 
considered  on  its  own  merits  and  should 
not  be  prejudiced  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  considered. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hoped  that  all  will  understand  that  the 
problems  of  the  livestock  industrj'  re- 
quire attention  during  this  se.ssion  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Labor  reports  that  the  average  hourly 
wage  for  production  workers  in  all  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  February  1968 
was  $2.95.  In  1958  the  average  hourly 
wage  was  $2.11.  In   1948  it  was  S1.32. 
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„™.red  with  «,95  In  February  1968  'e«'s..'lon«  curb  the  .„,por..  o,  me-t  »"-» .J^lt;  ^Jo^thTinl^'a 
S  wases  ol  factory  labor  have  l„C'e»5^  "'"Tto  Swen?  has  repeatedly  ex-  message  from  the  Houae  of  Represehta- 
by  a  good  deal  more  than  100  percent        ™    "'^"'jonjem  about  the  serious    lives  on  S.  2029.  ,  „,,  ,h„  .ws 

-STs\ll  right.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ^r^--^^^^^^^^  "--S^  ^^^^^'^^^  l^tX^S£ 

factoS  worker  steadily  getting  a  higher  P«5^«"^^«,"^,^^,^^4fbim\    Jj    th"    US  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 

?2e^nd   improving   his   standard   of  ^^    -^.^f^.^Trr^ls^L^'a^se  ^  '^:J:'l,^T^^il^!^TS;: SL'^- 

^^Th'e  farmers  wage,  however,  is  mea.-  problem  is  a  P-^^ctT  is^est^at?';?  S' tS'^'n'Th^NauL'S  Traffic  and 

^?Sl9r^20   years   agc^the   average  ^''}^°'' ^Si^l'^J'fn   .961    our   adverse  ards?omoto?  vehicles  produced  In  quan- 

urice    lice^ed    on    the    .sale    of    choice  ^  9"^""^,7,^,^"/'   ^"  ^^^^^^  titles  of  less  than  500,  which  was  to  stnke 

^^^Smer'steers  in  Chicago  was  $30.96  fJ^-^^^^iS  JSaTlamTamTunt^Sgs  out  all   after  the  enacting  clause  and 

per  100  pounds.  During  the  week  ending  ""^^^n  We  imported  $644  million  w-orth  uvsert: 

March  24,  1968,  the  price  was  $27.71  per  ""l^"i":„!:^j^^^^  only  $151  That  title  I  of  the  National  Tr^^c  and 
100  pounds,  $3.25  lower  than  the  price  re-  ^^ .,^°^"^"  ""^^^  ^"°  ^""^  Motor  Vehicle  safety  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
JeiveS  20  ^ears  earlier.  Meanwhile  the  ""'^^^^^  ,^  ^,,,^  Mr.  President,  that  our  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
price  of  everything  he  must  buy  ha.s  gone  ^.^I  ^^^sn  to^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  completely  dim-  »%^f  ^^2"'",,,  upon  application  made  by  . 
steadily  upward  former  and  inate  Imports  of  foreign  meat.  manufacturer  at  such  time,  in  such  ra&^^' 
The  brutal  fact  is  that  the  f aimer  ana  ^^^^  ^^^  intention  of  retiring  be-  .^^^  conuining  such  information  as  the  see- 
the rancher  have  not  shared  in  the  pros-  unrealistic  protectionist  barrier,  retarv  .shall  prescribe,  he  shall  temporarily 
perity  gained  by  every  other  group  in  our  '^J^^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^.^  .^^^^.^^  ^  ^  p,.op.  ^,,^p,  ^  umited  P^o^.^f '°" /""J'^^,,^^'^''^ 
-rTresldent^  the  „«ures  »>  .^ts  'r  M.^rlca,  le;^.^.^^  ^^^  =  t^tluej,  be  ■•...« 

cern,  even  terms.  velopment  of  vehicles  utilizing  a  propulsion 

Imports    last    year   were    by    lar   tne  Respite  the  worsening  balance-of-pay-  system  other  than  or  supplementing  an  in- 

hiuhest    since    the    disa.strous    years    ot  picture,   the   administration   has  lemal  combu.^tion  engine  and  that  such  tem- 

1962-63.   Quantity   of   imports  of  fresh,  gj^^^.n  no  Inclination  to  retreat  from  the  porary  exemption  would  be  consistent  «^ 

chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal  and  mutton,  f^J'J'^^l^^^n  during  hearings  on  S.  1588  the  public  interest  and  the  objectives  of  this 

by  years,  has  been  as  follows:  j^^^  ^.^^j.  ^^Yien  a  parade  of  Cabinet  of-  Act.       ^^^  secretary  shall  require,  in  .such 

Million  pounds  ^^^^^  expressed   inflexible  opposition  to  ^^^^^^^^^  .^  ,jg  deems"  appropriate,  the  noiifl- 

1964                  "3®-^  the  measure.  cation  of  the  dealer  and  of  the  first  purchaser 

1965  "--'     --  -         ^^^-^  SUMMARY  ^j  ^  limited  production  motor  vehicle   mot 

1966  ..'-.  —  - 823.4  ^    import    limitation      mcUidlng  the  dealer  of  such  manufacturcn 

1^7  ^^^-^  cJar,^  ^hould^e  enacted  into  law.  ^.^-  -^  ^-^^-.^^^^ 

Not  just  the  quantity,  but  the  upward  But  this  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  [^^^^'^^^^^^^^^l  ,\Z'':.r,lu  >t  is  exen.pted 

trend  is  alarming.  Furthermore,  practl-  place  to  get  that  job  done.  ..^„^    ^^^    ^-^^    purposes   of   this   section 

callv  all  of  the  Increase  In  1967  was  re-  Time  is  very  short  for  the  enactment  .,,„^np(j  production  motor  vehlru-'  mean>,  :■. 

corded   during    the   second   half   of   the  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968  as  ^^^^^  vehicle,  j^roduced  by  a  manutacturer 

•ear   Imports  during  the  last  6  months  ,eported  by  the  committee.  Unless  this  whose  total  motor  vehicle  production,  as  de- 

of    1967   were   517   million  pounds,  com-  jg  done  by  the  end  of  this  week,  great  termlned  by  the  becretary,  does  not  ex.eed 

pared  with   447   million  pounds  during  disadvantage  will  result.        .    .     .     .,  ^  ^''•wdl'The  auMtv  of  the  secretary  irndf-r 

fhe  corresponding  6-month  period  of  the  This  bill  Is  needed  for  its  he  P  to  the  'd^^he  -^j^thomy^^^f  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^_. 

previous  vear— an  Increase  of  16  percent,  beleaguered  dollar.  The  fiscal  situation  01  ^^^  -^^^  ^^  enactment  of  this  section,  and 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  told  the  country  Is  grave.  We  should  not  aaa  ^^^^   ^.xemption    granted    under   this   section 

US  that  Imports  next  year  will  not  be  to    it   by    complicating    and    burdening  ^^^^,„  „^  ^.^g^t  ^f^er  tnree  years  after 

verrdiffer^St  from  this  year.  His  formal  matters  by  delay  and  additional  extrane-  ^.,,    ^^,,    ,„,i,    exemption    is    originally 

estimate  for  all  of   1968  Is  900  million  qus  subject  matter.  crranted.' 

pounds.  We  must  hope  he  is  correct.  If  it  is  better  judgment  to  await  a  nio  e  ^^^  ^^rd  of  West  Virelnla.  Mr.  Prcs- 

Imports  should  continue  to  increase  at  orderly  and  timely  occasion,  wnicn  cei-  ^^^^^    ^    ^^^    unanimous   con.sent    that 

the  rate  experienced  during  recent  years  tainly  will  occur  .soon.  .statements  by  the  .-enior  Senator  from 

and  months,  we  should  soon  be  in  trouble  unless   other   import   ^uota  01    otnei  ^^^^.^^^    ,j^^^.    h.^rtkeI   and   the  junior 

again.  hiPhly  no^^^rmane  ainendments  ^ull  be  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.^^^  ,  ^j^  b.^h  I  in  tx- 

Publlc  Law  88-482,  the  import  quota  proposed  and  considered  bv  ^^e  benaie_  j^^^^^^^,^  ^^  ^^e  bill  be  printed  at  this 

law  passed  during  the  crisis  of  1964.  con-  it  is  my   intention   not   to   Propose   an  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

talned   compromises   which    had    to   be  ^"^^ntoent  embracing  the  substance^^  ^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Wiihout 

made  to   win  the   administration's  ap-  S.  1588.  until  such  a  more  orderly  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

proval.  It  set  a  basic  quota  of  725.4  mil-  timely  occasion   occui s.                 remain-  Statement  hv   .-enator   H.^RTKE 

lion  pounds,  but  contained  elaborate  ma-  Mr^  President,  I  Meld  back  the  remam  ^    ^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^,.. 

chinery  permitting  a  growth  factor  for  dcrofmytime.        would  amend  inie  i  of  ihe  National  Traffic 

foreign  suppliers,  an  overrun  of  10  per-  ^— ^-^— ^^  ,^^^  j^j^^^  vehicle  safety  .-^ct  ot  1966  1 1  ncid 
cent  above  the  quota,  and  various  other  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ^  new  pection  123  to  th.tt  title 
complex  escape  clauses.  As  a  result.  Sec-  virs-lnla.  Mr.  Presi-  subsection  ....  c,f  '>J^,f  "P°^;;^^.^^,":;"^„':' 
vDt-Qrv  nf  Apririilture  Freeman  has  an-  Mi.tsYKUOi  wes.i,  vu^nua.  ix..  requires  the  .-iccretary  of  ir.tn.sport .11011 
letary  ot  Agncultuie  r^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  I  [^^  temporarily  .1  limited  i-roduction 
nounced  that  quotes  vulno^  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  mm-  ,^'^J  ,^,,,,-^,  j,om  ..ny  s.tetv  .^tand.rd  e^- 
imposed  for  1968  unless  ^'""«'^ts  threaten  ...^t^out  the  time  being  charged  to  ,..,bhshed  under  title  l  1:  ihc  secretary  tmds 
to  exceed  the  figure  of  l,04o.300,000  ^tes  wiinoui  .^^^^^_  ^^^^^  compliance  with  the  .standnrrt 
pounds.  That  Is  why  a  revision  of  law  is  eitner  s_°e_  OFFICER.  Without  would  cms-  a  manuJacT-irer  ^ubstanf.,.1  ocn. 
urgently  needed.  ^  k  tfrTu  i.  .n  n^dpied  "^"^^^  .'wardship  or  th.-.t  th-^  temporarv  .^- 
M^  President  all  of  us  are  concerned  ob.iection.it  IS  so  ordeiea.  emptlon  would  facilitate  deve.opme.it  of 
about    the    critical    problems    resulting  vehicles  luiiizmc  n  propulsion  .^-stem  ou.r-r 

rom  our  uSavorabfe  balance  of  pa>  -  AMENDMENT   OF  NATIONAL  TRAF-  ^.an  o.  supp.^mert..,  .n  inter^^^^^ 

ments.  If  President  Johnson   is  serious  pic  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  '^°"  .^'f  ^„",,,f  ^r.ranled.   however  >hrr. 

about  our  effort.s  to  reduce  this  deficit  ^CT  OF  1966  ,;^^.  ;,,  „  findingthat  the  exemption  v  .„-<! 

one  of  the  most  useful  things  he  could  rvrd    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  be  consistent  with  rr.o  ptibiic  intcre?-     i^ci 

do  would  be  to  withdraw  his  administra-  ;^^[  .^^       jj^^ij  of  the  senior  Sena-  ^  bjcctives  a  tiie  Act. 

tion's  stubborn  opposition  to  meaningful  Piesiaent.  on  ueu<iii  ux 
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The  authority  contained  in  this  provision 
granting  temporary  exemption  where  this 
would  aid  the  development  of  vehicles  using 
In  whole  or  In  part  propulsion  systems  other 
than  the  Internal  combustion  engine  Is  not 
contained  In  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  last 
November.  It  was  added  by  the  other  body  to 
insure  that  the  Invention  and  development 
of  alternatives  to  existing  propulsion  systems 
would  not  be  stifled  or  otherwise  handi- 
capped by  rigid  requirements  of  conformity 
to  the  various  standards  of  testing  and 
safety. 

To  be  eligible  for  exemption,  however,  a 
vehicle  using  such  an  alternative  propulsion 
system  would  still  have  to  qualify  as  a 
limited  production  motor  vehicle,  defined  In 
the  bill  as  "a  motor  vehicle,  produced  by  a 
manufacturer  whose  total  motor  vehicle  pro- 
duction .  .  .  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 
annually."  Thus,  aa  soon  as  a  manufacturer 
produces  more  than  five  hundred  vehicles,  of 
any  type,  he  is  no  longer  eligible  for  tem- 
porary  exemption. 

Nothing  In  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  Issuing  special  or  dif- 
ferent safety  standards  for  variant  types  of 
motor  vehicles,  under  the  organic  act,  re- 
gardless of  quantity,  where  Justified. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bayh 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendments 
made  in  S.  2029  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my 
statement  last  year  when  I  Introduced  this 
bin.  the  problems  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  safety  standards  would 
effectively  preclude  several  small  businesses 
from  remaining  a  part  of  the  Industry. 

It  is  the  legislative  Intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
receipt  of  proper  justification,  to  afi'ord  .icldi- 
tional  time  to  the  companies  to  meet  certain 
requirements  that  are  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate capabilities  because  of  their  particular 
circumstances.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  take  Immediate  steps  to  implement 
the  amendment.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
small  companies  survive. 

Let  me  also  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  Members  and  staffs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ini.erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  Dr.  William  Haddon,  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency,  and  the  many  parties  who 
took  an  active  Interest  in  the  problem  and 
contributed  to  this  amendment  and  its  final 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virarinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15414 1  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  'No.  672 ^  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lesislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
President  shall  not  reserve  from  expenditure 
any  amounts  from  appropriations  or  other 
obiigational  authority  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

"ill    education, 

"(2  I    low-income  housing. 

••(3)  water  and  air  pollution  prevention, 

"(4)   prevention  and  detection  of  crime, 

••i5i   the  District  of  Columbia, 

"(6)  training  .md  emplojinent  of  dlsad- 
'.antaged    per.sons. 

■  7 1    war    on    ;)overty." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  business  for  the 
day  is  completed.  I  have  called  up  the 
amendment  so  that  it  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  and  so  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  matter  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  I  therefore  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
--hour  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  designate  it  as  the 
2-hour  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
designated. 


after  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  hour,  and  that 
statements  other  than  that  to  be  made  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana: Is  that  one-half  hour  beyond  the 
period  in  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  speak? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: 15  minutes  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  15  minutes  for  Senators  desiring  to 
make  3-minute  statements;  one-half 
hour  in  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  brief  statement  describing  the 
amendment  which  I  will  be  discussing 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
933)  to  proclaim  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital Save  Your  Breath  Month. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TOMORROW  FOR  15  MINUTES  AND 
FOR  A  15-MINUTE  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  tomorrow,  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Journal  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes,  and  that  there- 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW- 
OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  statements 
to  be  made  by  Senators  this  evening,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  recesses.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
leadership  on  the  Republican  side  to 
state — and  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  LongJ — that  there  will  be  ob- 
jection to  any  committee  meetings  after 
the  convening  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  am  I  to 
understand  from  what  he  has  just  said 
that  no  subcommittees  will  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  diiring  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  There 
will  be  objection  to  any  committee 
meetings. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
asked  this  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  because  of  a  request  which 
was  handed  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  who  wanted  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  distinctly  regret  having  to  make 
this  request,  but  I  have  been  instructed 
by  the  Republican  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  object  to  any  com- 
mittee meetings  tomorrow,  and  I  do  so 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
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LONG]  that  the  Senate  recess  until  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <ai 
8  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow,  Pnday, 
March  29.  1968,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
March  27),  1968: 

In  the  army  National  Guard 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig   Gen.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  0460406. 

Brig.  Gen.  LaVern  Erick  Weber,  0963734. 
Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Martha  G.  Anderson,  Semmes,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  M.  B,  Roberts,  retired 

ARKANSAS 

James  D.  Vestal.  Jr  .  Huttig,  Ark,,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Johnson,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Kathryn  C,  Kelsey,  Bryn  Mawr.  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  I.  A.  Rice,  retired. 

Crawford  P.  Smith.  San  Ramon.  Calif  .  -n 
place  of  W.  C.  Pereira,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Philip  P.  Koerner,  Rangely,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Gerry,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Tom  W.  McLeod.  Valdosta.  Ga  .  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Alderman,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Lloyd  R.  Puntenney,  Greenleaf,  Idaho,  in 
place'of  G.  H.  Sherman,  removed. 

ILLINOIS 

Carl  W.  Johnson.  Magnolia,  11!..  in  place  of 
E   A.  Defenbaugh.  retired. 
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Andrew  G.  Kubaitls,  Willow  Springs,  111.. 
In  place  of  C   E.  Daenltz,  retired, 

INDIANA 

Russell  T,  Delp.  Brookston,  Ind  .  in  place 
of  D    L.  Stanford,  removed. 

IOWA 

Robert  M.  Corporon,  Dougherty.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  Marie  Dougherty,  deceased. 

Elmer  J  Chalupsky,  Elberon,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Whelan,  deceased. 

Francis  J.  Boyle,  Worthington,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  L   P   Sauser.  retired. 

KANSAS 

Robert  A  drpenter.  Oswego,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  H    E.  Monroe,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Edward  P  Hay.  Augusta,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
U,  M.  Richey.  retired 

MAINE 

Louis  P  L  Loubier.  Waterville,  Maine,  m 
place  of  E  F  Poulin,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Donald  J  Wiltshire,  Onaway,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E    A.  Peacock,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Arlo  O.  Bierkamp,  Luverne,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  M    E.  Jensen,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Stern.  Upsala.  Minn  .  iii  place  <;f 
B    B    .\mren,  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Clifford  N.  Bray.  Sweet  Spru:gs,  Mo.  in 
place  of  J.  W   Jones,  deceased 

MONTANA 

Elizabeth  B  Watson.  Trout  Creek.  Mont, 
in  place  of  J.  J.  Cernlk.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Blaine  E.  Erickson,  Bennington,  Netar.,  in 
place  of  L,  A.  Mangold,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Lillian  E.  Norelka,  Clarksburg,  N  J  ,  in  place 
of  Murray  Kreutner.  deceased. 

Andrew  Klniry,  Minotola,  N.J  ,  in  place  of 
L    R.  Powers,  retired 

.NEW     YORK 

Francis  E.  Donahue.  Hogansburg,  NY.  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Bergo.  removed 
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Irving  G  Wtber.  Nyack.  N.Y..  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Barber,  retired. 

.NORTH     CAROLINA 

Murphv  R  Boyd,  Jr.  Durham.  NC,  in 
place  of  W.  M.  Carver,  retired 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Lawrence  W  Schauta.  Dickey.  N  D.ik  .  in 
place  of  K    I    Paton,  deceased 

OHIO 

Wlllard  E  Po.ston.  Flushing.  Ohio,  in  place 
Of  E    L.  Komich.  retired 

Carlos  W.  Potts,  Lore  City,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  P.  Galloway,  retired 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Geneslo  L  Carllnl.  Lawrence.  Pa  ,  in  place 
iif  William  VanTassel.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Edwin  L.  Logan.  Kermlt,  Texas,  In  place  of 
C    T    Waller,  decea.'sed 

Russell  W.  McFarland,  Portland.  Texas,  in 
place  of  A    B.  .Shult.s.  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles  E  Stokke.  Barron.  Wis  ,  in  place  of 
G   M  Barritt.  retired 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  28  ■  lepi.slative  day  of 
March  21  > .  1968: 

DEPARTMENT     OK     JUSTICE 

Edward  J  Schwartz,  of  Callfornld.  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  .southern  district 
of  California  . 

George  I.  Ciine.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  t.  s  .at- 
torney lor  the  eastern  district  ..f  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  year? 

Klvde  Hobinson.  of  .South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.H  atUirney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina liir  the  term  of  4  years 

James  E   Atwood.  uf  Wai^hlngtoii    to  be  L  S. 
marshal  lor  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years 
Foreign    Claims    settilment     Commission 

Leonard  v  B  Sutton,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  Un.ied  .State?  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  uf  :i  years  Irom  October 
22,  196C. 
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The  Supreme  Sacrifice 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  13 
months  ago  when  Marine  Cpl.  Ronald  R. 
Rvan,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  first  wrote 
to  me  seeking  my  assistance  in  getting 
him  a  combat  assigiunent  in  Vietnam. 
Today,  he  is  dead— a  casualty  of  a  hor- 
rendous war. 

Corporal  Ryan  was  a  trained  rifleman 
in  the  infantry.  It  was  frustrating  to  him 
to  know  that  his  security  guard  assign- 
ment in  Guam  might  keep  him  from 
serving  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  determined 
voung  man  of  21  in  February  1967,  when 
he  wrote  to  me.  Like  many  other  young 
Americans,  he  took  leave  from  college  to 
enlist  in  the  service  to  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tion. Coporal  Ryan  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  "for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting 
for  my  coimtry  in  Vietnam."  It  was  his 


intention  to  return  to  college  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

"Please  make  it  possible  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  be  able  to  help  America,  while 
there  is  a  need,"  he  wrote. 

His  major  obstacle  in  Guam  was  the 
entangled  web  of  Marine  Corps  bureauc- 
racy. His  desires  to  serve  his  country  as 
he  knew  best  were  earnest,  and  his  su- 
perior officers  were  soon  to  learn  that 
Corporal  Ryan  was  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. 

I  wrote  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  told  him  that  young  Ryan  was 
displaying  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  and 
it  would  appear  that  his  request  should 
be  honored.  During  the  intervening 
months  of  February  to  June,  many  let- 
ters and  phone  calls  were  exchanged. 

I  was  notified  on  June  12,  1967,  that 
Corporal  Ryan  had  been  selected  for  re- 
assignment to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
His  perseverance  had  won  out. 

During  his  9  months  of  combat  duty. 
Corporal  Ryan  was  wounded  twice,  once 
by  a  grenade  and  once  by  mortar  fire.  He 
w-as  killed  early  this  month  while  re- 


turning to  duty  from  rest  leave  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  was  one  of  47  men  aboard  an 
Air  Force  transport  plane  which  was 
shot  down  by  hostile  fire. 

His  last  letter  to  me  was  dated  June 
19  1967  He  wrote  of  his  combat  assign- 
ment and  how  he  would  be  rotating  back 
to  the  States  in  May  1968.  and  how  he 
would  become  a  civilian  again  in  June. 
He  closed  his  letter  saying: 

I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  my  country  to  the 
:ullest  extent  of  of  my  ability 

This  he  has  done.  He  has  made  the 
.supreme  sacrifice  for  his  countrv.  He 
was  a  brave  young  man. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  Corporal 
Rvan's  first  and  last  letters  to  me.  and 
tiic    newspaper    story    of   his    untimely 

death:  ^    ,.„_ 

Februarv  5.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  Bv  writing  this  letter,  I  am  ex- 
ercising mv  right  as  an  American  citizen  to 
voice  mv  opinions  and  express  my  thoughts 
to  my  Congressional  representative  In  Wash- 
ington, for  the  first  time  In  my  life.  I  am  a 
twentv-one  vear  old  resident  of  Sacramento, 
California,  and  presently  serving  my  country 
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in  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps.  I  was  a 
college  student  and  a  civil  service  worlcer 
until  eight  months  ago. 

Last  spring,  I  quit  my  Job  and  tools  leave 
from  college  to  enliat  into  the  Marine  Corps 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  nghtlng  for  my  coun- 
try In  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  When  I 
came  in.  it  was  more  or  less  a  verbal  guaran- 
tee that  I  would  fight  In  Vietnam  while 
serving  in  the  Marine  Corpe.  I  was  trained 
as  a  rlfieman  in  the  Infantry  and  sent  to 
Hawaii  to  become  a  part  of  the  First  Marine 
Brigade,  which  was  destined  to  serve  in  the 
war.  However,  after  being  In  Hawaii  for  less 
than  two  months,  I  was  transferred  to  Guam 
to  serve  the  rest  of  my  enlistment  out  as  a 
security  guard  on  a  Naval  Station. 

I've  tried  to  volunteer  for  action  In  Viet- 
nam while  here  on  Guam,  but  I've  met  noth- 
ing but  stalemate  so  far.  I've  only  got  sixteen 
months  left  to  serve  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
To  get  to  Vietnam,  a  Marine  must  serve 
thirteen  months  In  the  war.  That  means  that 
I  must  leave  Guam  for  Vietnam  within  the 
next  three  months  or  I  won't  be  able  to  go 
at  all.  I  have  no  intention  of  extending  my 
time  in  the  service  and  get  the  same  treat- 
ment as  I'm  receiving  now.  I  want  to  return 
to  my  civilian  life  so  that  I  may  continue  my 
education  as  soon  as  possiole. 

Howei&r,  I  will  feel  that  I've  completely 
Whsted  several  years  of  my  life  If  I  don't  get 
to  serve  my  country  in  combat  during  a  w;ir. 
There  are  many  people  that  don't  want  to  go 
anywhere  near  Vietnam.  Why  can't  someone 
that  knows  why  we  are  fighting  and  wants  to 
ser\e  his  country  in  the  best  possible  way, 
take  this  person's  place?  Why  can't  an  edu- 
cated, patriotic,  freedom  loving,  American 
M.irine  talce  ano'.her's  place  in  defending  de- 
mocracy in  South  Vietnam?  If  there  is  any 
way  you  can  help  me  get  to  Vietnam,  I  would 
sincerely  -.'.ppreciate  your  help. 

I  know  that  asking  a  personal  favor  Is  im- 
proper, but  what  I  am  asking  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country,  in  the  interest  of  the 
defense  of  our  way  of  life,  freedom,  and 
democracy,  for  not  only  us,  but  lor  every  free 
people  in  the  world.  Please  make  it  possible 
for  an  American  to  be  able  to  help  America, 
while  there  is  a  need. 
Sincerely, 

Ron  Ry.\n. 

June  19.  1967. 

Dear  Sni:  I  received  your  letter  dated 
13  June  1967.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  interest  and  your  assistance  in  helping 
me  attain  my  goal  of  serving  m  Vietnam. 

I've  already  seen  my  orders.  I  will  be  !eav- 
mg  for  Okinawa  within  a  week  or  two.  Prom 
there,  I'll  be  sent  to  an  infantry  battalion 
in  the  DMZ  zone  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietn.un.  I  will  be  rotating  back  to 
the  states  in  May  1968,  at  the  end  of  my 
eighteen  month  tour  oi  duty  overseas.  In 
June  1968.  I  will  become  a  civilian  once 
again. 

I  am  very  grateful  tor  your  concern  in  me. 
Sir.  In  turn,  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  my 
country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability. 
Sincerely. 

L,  Cpl.  Ron  Ryan, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Capital  M-arikhe.  22.  Dna  in  Viet  Crash 
The  crash  of  an  Air  Force  transport  plane, 
shot  down  by  hostile  Are  in  Vietnam,  has 
claimed  the  life  of  Marine  Cpl.  Ronald  R. 
Ryan.  22.  a  1964  graduate  of  Sacramento 
High  School.  His  sister.  Mrs.  Elaine  Statheros 
of  6536  Harley  Way,  has  been  notified  her 
brother,  first  reported  missing  In  the  crash 
of  the  plane  carrying  47  men.  now  Is  listed 
as  dead. 

The  Marine  Corps  wrote:  "The  aircraft 
exploded  and  a  huge  fireball  was  observed  to 
rise  above  the  dense  foliage  In  the  area  .  .  . 
It  has  been  determined  that  there  was  no 
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poMlblllty  for  survivors."  The  plane  crashed 
March  6  near  Khe  Sanh. 

received  telegram 

Mrs.  Ida  Anderson  of  5043  49th  St.,  a 
close  friend  of  the  Ryan  family,  received  a 
telegram  from  the  youth  less  than  an  hour- 
and-a-half  before  the  crash  reporting  he 
was  returning  from  leave  and:  "I  am  safe 
and  well.  I  will  be  going  home  In  two 
months." 

Ryan,  who  had  attended  Sacramento  City 
College  in  1965-66,  received  notice  he  was 
to  be  drafted  and  Instead  enlisted  in  the 
Marines.  When  he  found  himself  pulling 
MP  duty  on  Guam,  he  wrote  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss  of  Sacramento,  requesting 
an  assignment  in  Vietnam. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  nine  months 
and  wounded  twice,  once  by  a  grenade  and 
once  by  mortar  fire.  He  was  returning  to 
duty  from  rest  leave  in  Australia  when  the 
plane  was  shot  down. 

TENNESSEE    NATIVE 

Ryan  was  born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but 
had  lived  in  Sacramento  since  1953.  He  re- 
sided at  5042  49th  St.  before  joining  the 
marines.  He  was  a  Boy  Scout  for  six  years, 
reaching  the  rank  of  Eagle.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs    John  Ryan  are  deceased. 

surviving  are  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Beckley  of  Rancho  Cordova  and  Donna 
Ryan  of  Burllngame  and  Mrs.  Statheros. 

Memorial  services  are  planned  for  10  a.m.. 
Monday  in  St.  Rose's  Church.  38th  avenue 
and  Franklin  Boulevard.  The  family  re- 
quests that  any  remembrances  be  made  to 
the  St.  Patrick's  Childrens  Home  Memorial 
Fund. 


March  28,  1968 


March  28,  1968 
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Meeting  National  Need$  and  Relieving 
Pressures  on  State  and  Local  Bond 
Markets 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  spi- 
raling  requirements  for  public  invest- 
ment in  educational  facilities,  iiousing, 
sewage  treatment  systems,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  public  facilities  are  being 
felt  in  many  quarter.s.  As  Members  of  the 
National  Congress  we  are  conscious  of 
the  impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Recently.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector Charles  J.  Zwick  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problems  States  and  munici- 
palities are  facing  in  trying  to  meet  their 
share  of  the.se  necessary  investments.  IJe 
noted  particularly  the  pressures  which 
have  developed  on  the  market  for  St-'.te 
and  municipal  tax-exempt  bond  issues 
and  the  adverse  impact  those  pressures 
have  had  on  the  cost  of  State  and  local 
borrowing. 

The  administration  has  suggested  sev- 
eral remedies  for  the  State  and  local  fi- 
nancing crisis,  none  of  which  would  inter- 
fere with  necessary  public  investments. 
One  of  the  remedies  is  contained  in  the 
new  contract  financing  system  which 
the  President  proposed  for  the  sewage 
treatment  construction  grant  program. 
It  is  a  remedy  which  will  relieve  pres- 
sures on  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
State  and  local  tax-exempt  bond  market 
at  the  same  time.  The  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  S.  3206,  which  is  now  pending 


before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  commend  to  my  colleague's,  Mr. 
Zwick's  remarks  to  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Forum.  March  19,  1968,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Charles  J.  Zwick,  Director  of 
THE   Bureau   of  the   Budget,   Before   the 
MUNICIPAL  Finance  Forum  of  Washington 
ON   "The  Federal  Budget  and  State  and 
Local    Government    Finance.'     Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  March  19,   1968 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with   you   a   topic   of   unquestioned 
timeliness    and   importance — the    impact   of 
the  Federal  budget  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment finances.  At  the  same  time.  I  want  to 
commend   you   and   v(rtsh   you   well   in   your 
efforts  to  promote  an  effective  dialogue  on 
State  and  local  financial  requirements.  One 
of  the  Identfylng  features  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  as  it  exists  today  Is  the 
heavy  reliance  placed  on  a  genuine  partner- 
ship   of    interest    and    efforts    among    the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  myopic 
to  speak  of  "local  problems"  in  fact,  we 
have  national  problems  which  typically  mani- 
fest themselves  most  acutely  at  that  level  of 
government  which  tiears  primary,  but  no: 
aole.  responsibility  for  their  solution— i.e..  the 
local  community.  The  solutions  to  many  of 
these  national  problems,  therefore,  must 
draw  upon  the  combined  resources  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  private  economy  and  all  levels 
of  government.  The  resultant  marriage,  while 
not  always  harmonious,  is  nevertheless  both 
necessary  and  frulUul.  Your  own  efforts  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  these 
Joint  interests  and  problems  are  well-placed 
and,  hopefully,  will  contribute  toward  more 
effective  solutions. 

I.  NEW  BrOGET  CONCEPTS 

Before  looking  closely  at  the  various 
threads  of  fiscal  federalism  running  through 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969, 1  must 
say  a  few  words  about  the  basic  format  of  the 
new  budget.  We  will,  in  effect,  be  celebrating 
the  "rites  of  spring"  a  little  early  this  year— 
with  a  new  organization  being  Introduced  to 
a  new  budget  concept  by  a  new  Director. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  the  President 
appointed  a  group  of  16  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  review  the  concepts  and  format  of 
the  Federal  budget.  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  David  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago and  included  eminent  Congressmen, 
economists,  accountants,  and  similarly 
knowledgeable  spokesmen  from  other  walks 
of  life.  Their  assignment  was  to  improve  and 
clarify  the  budget  as  a  vehicle  of  public 
policy.  In  order  to  enhance  its  usefulness  for 
the  public  and  Congress  alike. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  issued  its  report  In  October  1967. 
The  budget  submitted  last  January  Incor- 
porates most  of  the  important  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission. 

The  new  concepts  stress: 

A  single,  unified  format. — In  a  1-page  sum- 
mary statement,  the  new  budget  displays 
Federal  spending,  lending,  receipts,  and  debt 
on  a  consistent  and  reconcilable  basis.  This 
largely  replaces  the  older  competing  budget 
statements;  the  "administrative"  budget, 
•consolidated  cash,"  and  the  "Federal  sector  ' 
of  the  national  Income  accounts.  Whenever 
the  term  "budget"  is  used  now,  it  refers  to 
the  unified  budget  format — thus  removing 
some  of  the  ambiguity  which  prevailed  when 
several  "budgets"  existed. 


comprehensive  coverage.— The  new  con- 
cept embraces  all  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  about  $47  billion  in  trust 
fund  spending  which  was  excluded  under  the 
old  "administrative'  budget.  As  a  result. 
Federal  spending  appears  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly over  the  older  numbers  to  which 
we  had  become  accustomed.  But  In  real  eco- 
nomic terms,  the  impact  on  demand  of  all 
that  spending  and  taxing  has  always  been 
t^liere — whether  counted  or  not. 

riie  digerence  betueen  spending  and  lend- 
ing.—The  new  budget  recognizes  the  differ- 
ing   impact    on    the    economy    of    Federal 
.spend  1719— which    adds    directly    to    current 
incomes— and  the  repayable  lending  activi- 
ties   of    the    Government,    which    represent 
essentially  an  offsetting  exchange  of  financial 
assets.  This  treatment  does  not  assume  that 
the  loan  account  has  no  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy, it  merely  recognizes  that  its  effects  are 
different  in  kind  Irom  those  of  direct  .spend- 
ing.   Finally,    certain    loan.s    are    counted    as 
.spending  rather  than  lending.  These  include 
toreign  loans  made  on  noncommercial  terms 
and  domestic  loans  where  the  terms  of  the 
^infract  make  repayment  contingent  in  some 
lespects.  Eventually,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
cover    the    grey    .irea    between    these    "soft" 
:'>ans  and  strirtlv  commercial   loans,  by  im- 
puting  a   direct  "spending   "charge"   for   any 
subsidv  element  which  may  exist  in  the  loan 
terms. 'Thus,  the  capitalized  value  of  the  in- 
terest subsidv  will  be  shown  in  the  "spend- 
ing" account'at  the  time  the  loan  is  made.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  implement  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  however. 

Other  aspects  of  gaucjing  economic  impact 
accurately. — The  Commission  recommended 
Mwt  certain  bu.^me.is-ortented  receipts  be 
o^set  or  netted  against  their  related  expendi- 
liucs  to  provide  a  more  reliable  guide  of  the 
net  impact  on  the  taxpayer.  This  proposal  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  budget.  'Ve  are 
v.-orking  on  another  far-reaching  Commission 
proposal,  that  of  putting  expenditures  on  an 
nccrual  basis.  Our  efforts  to  put  tax  pay- 
ments on  a  more  current  basis  in  the  past 
:ew  -ears  has  already  moved  receipts  close 
:o  an  accrual  approach.  This  will  permit  us 
to  judge  the  current  economic  impact  of  the 
'5Udget  much  more  accurately  than  if  the 
'..:gs  remained. 

Participation  certificate!'  as  borrowing,  not 
receipts. — As  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, we  now  count  the  sales  of  participation 
rertiflcates  as  means  of  fi.iancing  the  deficit, 
i.e..  the  same  as  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
securities. 

II.  fiscal  federalism 
Now  that  we  have  established  the  nature 
of    "the    budget."    let's    look    a    little    more 
closely  at  those  elements  m  it  which  directly 
affect  State  and  local  finances. 

The  "partnership"  approach  to  solving 
problems  which  I  mentioned  earlier  is  not  a 
revol-.itionrrv  idea  which  iirose  full-blown 
in  the  mid-1960's.  It  has  been  -.'-ith  r.s.  in 
one  form  or  another,  .since  the  colonies 
banded  together.  National  assistance  for  lo- 
cally administered  programs  r.ctuallv  pre- 
dates the  Constitution.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  1785  provided  for  grants  of 
Federal  land  to  support  education  :n  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  seeds  of  partnership 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  generous  'and  grants 
for  railroad  expansion.  The  canal  work  on 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  early  19th 
Century  was  a  combined  effort  of  a  Joint 
stock  companv.  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
the  State  of  Virsinla.  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  City  of  Norfolk.  Many  other 
oarly  examples  can  be  cited  of  this  multi- 
level, public-private  approach. 

The  technique  is  not  new,  "out  its  use  has 
been  greatly  expanded  in  scope  In  the  last 
four  or  five  vears.  In  this  sense,  we  may  be 
experiencing  a  kind  of  quantum  jump- 
where  a  sizable  change  in  degree  is  produc- 
ing a  change  in  kind.  The  reasons  for  the 


upsurge  in  multi-level,  public-private  under- 
takings are  manifold  and  complex.  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplifying,  let  me  cite  two  key 

1 actors:  „, 

,1)   Rising    demand    for    icri  tees.— There 
has  been  a  steady  and  impressive  increase  in 
the  demand  for  services  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, but  especially  for  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices  provided   locally.   These   demands   have 
been  fueled  by  Increasing  population,  urbani- 
zation, rising  incomes,  accelerating  economic 
iirowth— and  the  concomiUmt  need  lor  the 
training  and  education  which  such  growth 
both  requires  and  stimulates,  and  a  host  oi 
related  elements  too  numerous  to  mention. 
,2)   Complexity  and   magnitude   of  prob- 
lem, _As  we  moved  forward  to  grapple  with 
each  of  these  problems  individually,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  many  of  them  were  closely 
interrelated.  The  boundaries  between  Prob- 
lem A   (eg.  poverty)    and  Problem  B   (e.g. 
inadequate    education)     are    indeterminate; 
ca^ise-and-effect    relationships    become    lost 
in  a  complex  system.  Recognition  of  these 
interrelationships    prompted    comprehensive 
attacks     but    it    also    brought    home    at    an 
early  stage  that  the  solutions  could  not  be 
bought  at  "dlmestore"  prices.  If  the  prob- 
lems were  to  be  met.  all  available  resources 
would  have  to  be  marshalled.  Thus,  the  char- 
acteristic partnership  patterns  were  forged 
lor    such    endeavors    as    Community    Action 
Programs   to   combat   poverty;    ^fodel   Cities 
to  revlvifv  large  blighted  areas  in  the  Nation  s 
core    cities;    the    Co7icentrcted   Employment 
P'oqram  to  provide  training,  job  placement, 
,,nd   other  employment  services   m   areas  of 
;he   cltv   where   they   are   most   needed;    and 
a  varletv  of  slmUar  efforts. 

To  help  meet  these  critical  national  prob- 
lems the  Federal  Government  tripled  its 
prants-m-aid  to  States  und  locahtles  in  the 
,hort  span  of  a  decade.  Federal  aid,  which 
■vas  S6  7  billion  in  1959,  will  surge  to  an 
estimated  $20.3  billion  for  1969.  In  fact,  the 
*20  3  billion  estimate  ior  1969  represents  a 
doubling  in  ju.n  the  last  five  years  alone. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  purposes  that  takes 
the  form  of  grants  to  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment^an  Increase  of  one-third  during  the 

decade.  

Federal  funds  are  also  becoming  increas- 
inelv  important  in  the  budgets  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  latest  estimate  avail- 
able reveals  that  Federal  grants  constituted 
nearlv    17^:    of  all   State   and   local   general 
revenues  in  1967— compared  to   131;.  "r    five 
vears  ago.  This  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
look  place  despite  efforts  to  raise  reveniies 
on  their  own  behalf  which  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  "valiant"  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  more  than  doubled  revenues  from 
their   own   sources  over   the    10-year   period 
1956-66  Nearlv  half  of  the  increase  was  eked 
out  bv  raising  tax  rates— a  kind  of  political 
parlor    game    akin    to    Russian    roulette    at 
election  time.  During  the  same  time  span. 
State  and  local  debt  rose  nearly   120'. —or 
.seven    times    as   fast    as    the    Federal    debt. 
The  contours  of  Federal   grant  programs 
and   their  relative   growth   rates   have   been 
heavily  influenced  by  national  priorities  as 
hammered  out  in  the  legislative  process.  For 
example,  heavy  stress  has  been  placed  on: 

Equalizing  opportunity  (with  sizable 
grants  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, education  aid  to  children  of  poor 
families,  and  "Medicaid"). 

Stimulating  economic  growth  (»itn 
large  amounts  going  for  education  at  all 
levels,  manpower  training,  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development). 

Meeting  urban  problems  (With  total  aid 
to  urban  areas  trebling  between  1961  and 
1969). 

T^'nally  a  recent  trend  toward  more  com- 
pr'ehensive  and  flexible  approaches  has  re- 
flected the  nature  of  the  problems  to  which 
the  grant  programs  are  addressed.  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  Model  Cities,  and 
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the  Partnership  for  Health  program  all 
combine  a  multiplicity  of  approaches  and 
leave  the  setting  of  priorities  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  grant  recipient.  In  like  man- 
ner recent  proposals  would  make  a  num- 
ber'of  education  and  training  grants  more 
flexible  and  hopefully  more  effective. 

lU.    PRESENT    FISCAL    SETTING 

While  the  current  response  to  needs  has 
been  impressive,  the  problems  we  face  show 
few  signs  of  shrinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
both  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  manifest 
public  needs  have  risen  to  almost  staggering 
oroportlons.  We  have  made  great  strides  for- 
ward! but  many  formidable  challenges  re- 
main. To  cite  a  few  examples; 

Persistent  poverty  continues  to  gnaw  at 
<Air  con.scler.ee.  dampen  aspirations,  and 
even  threaten  our  security; 

lO^c  of  our  housing  stock,  most  noticeably 
in  core  city  areas.  Is  in  poor  condition— a  re- 
sult of  decades  of  neglect,  and 

Air  and  icater  pollution  threaten  to 
strangle  us  in  our  own  affluence. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  adds  one  further  note 
of  urgencv  to  the  problems  which  our  society 
must  face"  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  simul- 
taneous, rather  than  sequential,  approaches^ 
We  can't  wait  for  Problems  A  through  D 
10  be  solved  before  we  attack  the  remaining 
ones.  Rather,  we  must  make  some  Inroads 
on  all  of   them— and  soon. 

Yet  it  would  he  an  exercise  in  hyperbole 
to  sav  that  r,nr  current  resources  to  ac- 
compli-'^h  these  aims  are  limited  The  sober 
rTI  are  that  our  resources  are  stretched 
to  'heir  limits  or  bevond-to  the  point  where 
we  nv>ist  se^k  :.ew  revenues  and  new  linanc- 
•UK  techniques.  The  j^roi^osed  income  tax 
Mirchartre  and  r.ther  revenue  mea.sures  are 
'..bsolutelv  mandatory  to:  restrain  inflation- 
>ry  pressures:  relieve  pressure  on  linanc.al 
markets:  and  restore  order  to  the  inter- 
national financial  markets. 

Tn  the  present  context  of  acute  nscal 
strlnuencv,  private  enterpri.se  and  .State  and 
^ocal  .governments  intist  bear  an  increasing 
share  "of  the  burden  of  -oping  with  Amer- 
ica's domestic  problems.  The  Federal  budfret 
deficit  is  estimated  to  approach  f20  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  *8  billion  lor 
nscal  venr  1969.  Only  time  will  tell  what 
additional  demands  may  be  placed  on  the 
budget  'ir  how  the  C-on<zress  will  respond 
to  our  proposal  lor  Increased  taxes  Clearly 
two  back-to-back  deficits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S.20  billion  would  place  a  :^evere 
strain  on  an  :.lready  high-employment  econ- 
omy and  frenetic  financial  markets 

Manv  <jt  these  recjuirement^  would  liave 
come  home  to  rest  ..n  private  and  State-local 
shoulders  even  in  the  absence  of  aaded  ae- 
mands  for  Vietnam,  because  of  >mr  crowing 
reliance  on  an  effective  partnership  of  re- 
sources :n  solvlne  tieepseated  and  complex 
social  problems  There  are  few  institutional 
a'ternat'.vps  for  dealmc  with  housing  prob- 
lems for  low-income  people,  for  example.  We 
have  therefore,  been  especially  concerned 
that  these  expanded  requirements  in;ght 
nlace  excessive  burdens  on  the  t.ix-exempt 
bond  market. 


IV.    rRESSVRE    ON    THE    MUNICIPAL    BOND 
MARKET 

It  mav  be  useful  to  review  briefly  the 
broad  developments  and  prospects  (or  the 
municipal  bond  jnarket  now— before  dis- 
cussing later  some  of  the  new  policies  de- 
signed to  avoid  any  untoward  pressure  on 
that  market.  I  would  not  want  t.3  !)ose  as  an 
expert  on  the  market— least  of  all  before 
this  forum  However,  its  an  amateur  kibitzer 
With  a  great  interest  in  the  financial  future 

f  State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
:n  the  welfare  of  the  Federal  taxpayer.  I 
should  like  to  summarize  some  of  my  .m- 
pressions  and  the  conclusions  I  draw  irora 
them. 
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1.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  new  capital 
Issues  of  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  rising  with  few  Interruptions  from  $2.3 
billion  In  1947  to  $113  billion  In  1986.  In 
1967,  new  capital  Issues  will  exceed  $14  bil- 
lion. The  net  increase  In  outstanding  State 
and  local  debt  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  has  been  gradually  rising. 

2.  The  outlook  for  the  next  decade  Is  for 
more  of  the  same.  A  study  done  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  15  months  ago,  for 
example,  projected  a  rise  In  the  total  State 
and  local  debt  from  $100  billion  In  December 
1965  to  well  over  $200  billion  by  the  close 
of  1975. 

3.  With  the  Increased  demand  for  funds 
for  all  types  of  State  and  local  borrowing, 
the  annual  average  yields  on  prime  long- 
term  obligations  have  risen  from  1.45  In  1947 
to  2  51  in  1956,  and  still  higher  recently— 
to  3.67  in  1966  and  3.74  In  1967.  As  you  know, 
the  Interest  rates  paid  on  new  Issues  are  even 
higher.  For  example,  the  public  housing  bond 
sales  this  month  involved  a  net  Interest  cost 
of  4.43  "r— the  highest  In  the  history  of  this 
program. 

4.  Any  sizable  relative  increase  in  net  offer- 
ings of  tax  exempts  causes  yields— the  marlcet 
measure  of  the  cost  of  municipal  financing — 
to  rise  more  rapidly  than  yields  on  taxable 
obllgatloils.  This  is  primarily  because  the 
tax-exempr  bond  market  at  present  yields  is 
limited  to  buyers  with  relatively  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  Again  citing  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  study,  a  rapid  increase  m 
volume  of  municipal  credit  demands  could 
exhaust  the  market  from  such  buyers  and 
cause  yields  of  municipals  to  rise  to  as  much 
as  90 '"r  of  corporate  yields,  compared  to  the 
75'!  to  79 '"c  ratios  prevailing  in  the  1955-65 
decade, 

5.  A  large  share  of  the  increased  funds  re- 
quired by  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
past  two  decades  came  from  commercial 
banks.  Unless  present  trends  are  reversed, 
they  must  provide  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
Increased  financing  projected  for  the  1965- 
75  decade.  The  ability  and  willingness  of 
banks  to  add  to  their  municipal  portfolios  at 
current  yields,  however,  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  monetary  policy.  If  eco- 
nomic conditions  require  tighter  credit,  the 
market  for  municipals  declines  and  yields 
Increase.  This  was  clearly  visible  In  the 
•■credit  crunch'"  of  August-September  1966, 
when  the  spread  between  long-term  U.S. 
bonds  and  high  grade  municipals  reached  a 
low  of  74  basis  points  in  the  week  ending 
September  2.  1966. 

V.  FINANCING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HOUSING 

With  this  Impression  of  the  demands  on 
and  limitations  of  the  municipal  market  as 
background.  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  special  impact  which  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  can  fc>e  expected  to 
have  on  the  municipal  market.  These  pro- 
grams right  now  probably  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  capital  markets  than  any 
other  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
outside  of  Its  direct  borrowing.  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  the  Federal  Government  Issued  new 
commitments  to  guarantee  almost  $17  bil- 
lion of  private  borrowings,  of  which  aboxit 
$14  billion  was  for  housing.  The  comparable 
estimates  for  1969  are  825  billion  in  total 
borrowings  and  $20  billion  specifically  for 
housing.  Moreover,  one  of  these  programs — 
public  housing — relies  on  local  tax-exempt 
borrowing  and  thus  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  municipal  market. 

The  President's  recently  announced  hous- 
ing production  goals  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease this  Impact  on  the  capital  market  In 
general,  and  on  the  municipal  market  In 
particular,  for  two  reasons: 

Accomplishment  of  the  goals  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  demands  on  the  mort- 
gage market.  Changes  will  be  proposed  to 
allow  housing  to  be  able  to  compete  more 
effectively  lor  the  same  capital  funds  on 
which  the  municipal  market  must  also  draw. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  Importantly,  an  expected  expansion 
of  the  public  housing  program  will  compete 
directly  with  other  municipal  borrowing. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  these 
goals  here,  and  to  describe  the  propKjsed  new 
housing  assistance  programs  which  are  geared 
to  avoid  undue  reliance  on  public  housing 
and  Its  demands  on  the  municipal  market. 

In  his  February  22  message  on  the  crisis  In 
the  cities,  the  President  asked  the  Congress 
to  recognize  a  goal  of  starting  26  million 
housing  units  over  the  next  10  years.  Just 
looking  at  the  goal  in  terms  of  averages  for 
a  moment,  it  means  that  for  the  next  10 
years  we  should  be  starting  2.6  million  units 
of  housing  annually.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
this  coimtrv  started  an  annual  average  of 
1.4  million  "units.  Starting  1.2  million  more 
units  each  year  will  obviously  require  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  additional  financing. 
Additional  net  mortgage  requirements  could 
reach  as  high  as  an  average  of  $20  billion  a 
year.  Over  the  last  four  years,  net  mortgage 
flows  have  ranged  from  $38  to  $50  billion  a 
year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  have  been  talking 
in  averages.  Production  will  not,  and  can- 
not, start  with  an  increase  of  1.2  million 
units  immediately.  Actually,  the  projection 
for  fiscal  1969  is  only  1.7  million  housing 
starts.  300.000  above  the  average  for  the  last 
10  years,  and  only  slightly  above  the  1964 
level  for  actual  starts.  Housing  starts  for 
1970  and  1971  are  projected  at  2  million  and 
2.1  million,  respectively. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message, 
these  housing  goals  can  be  attained  only  if 
the  Congress  takes  steps  now  to  insure 
strong,  stable  economic  growth  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  If  our  economy  continues  to 
thrive,  additional  savings  will  be  available 
for  the  augmented  investment  levels  needed, 
in  housing  as  well  as  in  otlier  sectors.  This 
IS  one  of  the  reasons  the  tax  surcharge  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

However,  additional  steps  must  be  taken 
to  allow  housing  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  for  the  supply  of  investment  funds. 
New  proposals  this  year  would: 

1.  Free  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  interest 
rates  from  .irbitrary  legislative  ceilings.  To 
attract  sufficient  savings  capital,  mortgages 
must  provide  a  yield  equivalent  to  that  avail- 
able from  other  investments,  without  the 
clumsy  device  of  deep  discounts  lor  points) 
on  origination. 

2.  Encourage  the  translation  of  mortgagee 
into  debt  instruments  more  convenient  for 
large  investor.^  by: 

Providing  a  Government  guarantee  of 
bonds  issued  against  pools  of  FHA  or  VA 
mortgages  by  private  financial  institutions; 
and 

Establishing  the  FNMA  secondary  market 
operations  as  an  independent,  privately- 
owned  corporation,  borrowing  on  the  private 
market  for  the  purpose  of  buying  mortgages 
to  meet  mortgage  market  needs. 

These  step?  should  help  assure  that   nee-  , 
essary  private  financing  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  Nation's  hovising  goals. 

However,  we  realize  that  there  are  many 
tamilies  that  need  standard  housing  but  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  without  spend- 
:ng  .1  dlspr.iportionate  share  of  their  incomes. 
The  Nation  has  long  recognized  the  need  to 
assist  low-income  families  in  obtaining  de- 
cent housing,  and  has  been  providing  such 
aid  for  over  30  years.  Within  the  total  10- 
year  housing  goal,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Goveniinent  plans  to  provide  direct  assist- 
ance for  some  6  million  housing  units. 

In  the  past,  the  principal  means  for  ren- 
dering assistance  has  been  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program.  Under  this  program, 
tax  free  municipal  bonds  are  Issued  to  fi- 
nance hotislng  construction.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  needed  funds  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 
Over  850.000  units  of  public  housing  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made  available  to  low- 
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income  families.  However,  no  one  expects 
that  the  public  housing  program  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  the  6  mil- 
lion units  of  assisted  housing  which  will  be 
required  over  the  next  10  years.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this:  local  political  and 
social  problems,  need  for  greater  Involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  and  perhaps  not 
the  least,  the  limitations  of  the  municipal 
bond  market.  Other  approaches  to  provide 
housing  assistance  are  obviously  necessary. 

The  Government  began  one  such  approach 
In  1969.  when  low  Interest  rate  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  were  first  authorized. 
This  notion  was  expanded  In  1961,  with 
the  initiation  of  the  so-called  ■■221-d-3'"  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  families  with 
low  and  moderate  Incomes.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, within  Its  special  assistance  func- 
tions, buys  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  on  rental 
housing  that  bear  interest  rates  substan- 
tially below  the  current  market  interest  rate. 
The  Interest  rate  on  loans  in  these  two  pro- 
grams is  now  3';. 

However,  we  have  long  recognized  that 
direct,  low-interest-rate  loans  is  an  ineffi- 
cient way  to  use  scarce  current  budget  dol- 
lars to  provide  a  subsidy.  These  programs, 
for  example,  require  the  Government  to  pay 
out  $13,000  inamedlately  in  order  to  reduce 
the  tenants'  rent  by  $25  a  month.  Moreover, 
a  low  Interest  rate  loan  provides  a  fixed  sub- 
sidy, that  cannot  be  varied  to  meet  needs  or 
respond  to  changes  in  the  tenants'  own 
ablUtv  to  pay. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Administration  is 
relying  on  the  public  housing  technique  of 
providing  needed  subsidy  through  periodic 
grants,  rather  than  immediate  disbursements 
on  low  Interest  rate  loans.  In  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed,  and  the  Congress  adopted, 
the  rent  supplement  program.  These  supple- 
ments make  up  the  difference  between  25': 
of  a  tenant's  income  and  the  rent  needed  to 
cover  the  costs  of  his  apartment. 

This  year,  the  President  has  proposed  ex- 
tending" this  principle  to  two  new  programs, 
by  substituting  interest  subsidy  payments 
for  direct  low  interest  rate  loans. 

One  of  these  programs  will  replace  the  two 
existing  low  Interest  rate  loan  programs  I 
Just  described.  It  will  provide  a  greater  maxi- 
mum subsidy,  but  at  a  lower  current  drain 
on  the  Federal  budget.  Under  the  proposal, 
the  Government  will  contract  with  private 
housing  owners  (cooperatives,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions) to  pay  an  interest  subsidy  on  mort- 
gages issued  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  the 
housing.  The  subsidy  will  reduce  the  effec- 
tive mortgage  Interest  rate  to  as  low  as  1 '; . 
Basic  rents  will  be  established  to  enable  the 
owner  to  cover  operating  costs  and  amortiza- 
tion of  the  mortgage  at  the  subsidized  I''. 
rate.  Tenants  will  pay  the  basic  rent,  or  a 
higher  amount  up  to  ib'^V  of  income.  Rents 
collected  In  excess  of  the  basic  rent  will  be 
returned  to  the  Government  for  use  in  mak- 
ing the  Interest  subsidy  payments. 

The  second  program  is  an  improvement 
over  the  subsidized  homeownership  program 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  S.  2700,  reported 
out  last  year.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, the  Government  would  make  pay- 
ments on  mortgages  on  new  housing  sold 
to  low  or  moderate  Income  families.  The  pay- 
ments would  be  calculated  to  keep  the 
owner's  mortgage  payments  at  20'^^  of  his 
income.  However,  the  Government  paj-ment 
could  not  reduce  the  owner's  payment  below 
the  amount  needed  to  am.ortlze  a  ITo 
mortgage. 

These  programs,  which  vAW  rely  on  the 
mortgage  market  for  financing,  are  expected 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  6  million  assisted 
housing  units  needed  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  low  rent  public  housing  program  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  only  one-fourth  of  the 
total. 
This   means   that    we   expect    1.5   million 


„it.:  of  Dubllc  housing  to  be  provided  over 
".L,t  10  years.  We  can  expect  this  to  re- 
'''le  municipal  bond  financing  of  about 
^25  bllUon  -  an  average  of  $2.5  billion  a 
*  T-hK    average    compares    to    the    $472 

•■'mioif  of  new  public  housing  bonds  issued 
m   rar  year  ?967,    and    the    $700   million 
IxdS  this  fiscal  year.  Again,  this  is  im 
ver^KTand  should   not   be   expected   to  be 
^!ri  next  year.  In  fact,  we  estimated  in 
'r'hudeettVat  public  housing  bond  Issues 
:rfisca1'r969wllf  total  $1.2  billion    To  meet 
he  average  of  150,000  public  housing  units 
.nnuLTv  over  the  next  10  years,  we  expect 
?o  reach  a  peak  of  200.000  starts  in  fiscal 
ear    1972     which   should    translate    into    a 
Lmilar  number  of  completions  to  be  financed 
.?h  nubC  housing  bonds  in  the  following 
r  In  1973   therefore,  the  municipal  mar- 
Tef  Should  expect  to  finance  some  $3  billion 
fo  W^  blllloii  of  public  housing  bonds. 

VI      MEASURES    TO    ALLEVIATE    STRESS 

The  increased  housing  program,  along  with 
.11  the  other  anticipated  requirements  for 
Stite  and  local  borrowing,  will  a^d^^  ^^^« 
demand  for  municipal  financing.  In  his 
'ituat"on  we  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
hnth  the  municipal  borrowers  and  the  Fed- 
eral tlxpa^ers  in  planning  Federal  assistance 
fo  State^and  local  governments,  to  seek  ways 
a  which  to  relieve  the  increasingly  heavy 
nressures  on  tax-exempt  financing, 
'several  measures  have  been  adopted  re- 
cently or  are  now  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  obtective.  . 

in   preventing  abuse   of   the   tax-exempt 
pnnciple.-The  most  rapidly  Increasing  type 
li  tax-exempt  financing   has   been   the   so- 
t-ailed "industrial  development  bond.    These 
"onds  are  Issued  at  tax-exempt  rates  to  pro- 
vide faculties  and  services  to  P^^^^  ^'"'t.^l 
nterest  rates  not  otherwise  °^^>«|2^7^^ 
intense    competition    among    the    States    to 
off?r  such^Vantages  has  been  aptly  termed 
the ''New  War  Between  the  States,"  and  leaves 
t^e  prU-ate  business  Arms  a*  the  chief  gainer 
^d  the  Federal  Treaaury-and  the  general 
?rxpayer^  the  ultimate  losers.  Moreover, 
i^  the  extent  to  which  these  Industrial  de- 
^loSmenrbonds  drive  up  the  costs  of  other 
StLrand  local  borrowing,  then  these  same 
States   and   localities   can    also   be    counted 
among  the  losers, 

in  1962,  some  23  States  had  autJiorlty  to 
float  tax-exempt  securities  for  such  private 
fn^ustrlal  purposes,  and  the   value  of  ne^v 
issuances  at  that  time  was  less  than  $70  mil- 
lion   However,  by  1967.  40  States  had  such 
au?homy  and  nel  issuances  had  skyrocketed 
to  an  estimated  $1.3  bUUon.  In  response  to 
this  staggering  pressure  on  the  tax-exempt 
market   and   the   abuse   of   the   tax-exempt 
nrmclple.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is- 
sued Technical  information  Release  972  on 
March  6.  1967-lndlcatlng  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  going  to  '■^consider  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  bonds  for  industrial  devel- 
Snt  purposes.  Draft  regulations,  effective 
March  15    1968,  would  require  Income  from 
'hese  obligations   to  be  ^e-t^-^^^  ."^.^^ 
income   rather   than   be   tax   exempt.    This 
ihouTd  reverse  the  unhealthy  trend  for  large, 
corporate  borrowers  to  add  to  the  congestion 
m   the   markets  for   tax-exempt   bonds   for 
traditional  public  benefits. 

,2)  -Debt  service-  grants  for  water  polln- 
Hon  control.-One  new  finding  mechanism 
has  been   developed   to  meet  /he  relatively 
unique  problems  associated  with  water  pol- 
lution  c^ontrol.   The   Water   S"S  aeains 
1965  revolutionized  the  Nation's  fight  against 
water  pollution.  Rather  than  piecemeal  ef- 
forts,  the  Act   required   comprehensive   na- 
tional water   quality   standards   for   all   in- 
terstate and  coastal  waters.  These  standards, 
required  from  the  States  as  of  July  !•  I9fj' 
were  to  contain  quality  criteria  to  meet  desig- 
nated water  uses,  and  concrete  implementa- 
tion plans— firm-by-flrm  and  clty-by-clty— 
to  meet  the  standards.  Although  the  law  was 


not  explicit,  the  general  intent  ^as  that 
treatment  facilities  were  to  be  'nstaiiea 
within  five  years.  The  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  authorized  $3.4  billion  for 
grants  to  help  communities  meet  the  stand- 

""^The    dilemma    is    obvious.    How    can    we 
greatly  accelerate  construction  of  treatment 
faculties  to  meet  standards  required  by  law 
during  the  period  of  budgetary  stringency? 
The  President  proposed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  resolve  this  problem  In  his  recent 
conservation  messag^"To  Renew  a  Nat  on_ 
lai  The  program  would  no  longer  be  fund- 
ed  bv   direct    lump-sum   grants   only,   as   is 
low  the  case.  Instead,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   would    also    be    authorized    to    make 
periodic    principal    and    'nterest    payment 
over  a  period  up  to  30  years  on  the  Federal 
share  of  State  and  local  borrowing  to  finance 
the  needed  treatment  facilities.  Under  this 
program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter  or  would 
Inter  Into  long-term  contracts  ^'th  States 
or  municipalities  to  make  the  periodic  debt 
servnce  payments,  either  to  them,  or  in  some 
cases    to  the  bondholder. 

Tb)  The  interest  income  to  private  nvestors 
on  obligations  Issued  by  States  and  localities 
to  finalce  these  project*  would  be  subject  to 
Federal  Income  taxation. 

(c)  The  States  and  localities,  however, 
wc^uld  receive  an  interest  subsidy  adequate  to 
bring  their  costs  down  to  u  level  reasonably 
comparable  to  t--exempt  rates.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  financial  disadvantage  to  States 
or  localities  under  this  program. 

Without    these    latter-somewhat   novel- 
provisions,  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram would  add  substantially  to  the  volume 
It  new  Lssues  of  tax-exempt  bonds  by  State 
and  local  public  bodies.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rently-authorized program  levels  would  en- 
able local  communities  to  begin  construction 
of  approximately  $8  billion  of  waste  treat- 
menrplants  over  the  next  three  fiscal  >  ears. 
Apart  from  the  Federal  grants,  almost  $5  bll- 
Uon    of    the    financing    would    be    pr^^^^ed 
hroueh   borrowing   by   the   State  and   local 
public  units.  TO  add  such  re^tiirements  to  the 
tax-exempt  market  would  be  particularly  un- 
d^lrabT  m  view  of  the  already  large  volurne 
of  municipal   bond   Issues   and   the   ';"T""^ 
high  interest  rates  which  States  and  localities 
are  required  to  pay.  Makmg  the  proposed  new 
bondt'taxable  r^ather  than  tax-exenapt  would 
avoid    adding    pressures    on    the    municipal 
bond  market  and  would  thus  result  in  long- 
S  savings  in  Interest  costs  to  States  and 
Sltles  ol  their  borrowings  foj"  other  tn^en 
needs,  such  as  schools,  roads,  and  other  pub 
lie  facilities. 

Both  the  payments  on  the  Federal  sha  e 
and  the  interest  differential  may  be  ful  > 
Guaranteed  bv  the  Federal  Government.  This 
orovision  plus  the  flexibility  allowed  m  mak- 
fng  payments,  should  help  greatly  to  make 
the  obligations  sound  and  marketable  in- 
struments. 

We  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  rep- 
resentatives  from    St^ue    and    local    govern- 
ments   We   have   had   a   frank  exchange  of 
views,  especially  on  the  question  of  requiring 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  participating  in  th^s 
specific  program,  bonds  Issued  must  be  tax- 
able   We  do  not  believe  this  proposal  erodes 
the  principle  of  tax  exemption,  .since  fieneral 
nx  exemption  is  not  challenged  in  any  way. 
\ctuanv.  the  proposal  recognizes  and  under- 
scores the  necessity  for  reasonable  interest 
rates  if  State  and  local  governments  are  to 
make  the   large  public   facility   investments 
necessary  in  the  near  future.  It  does  this  by 
offering  "an  interest  subsidy  to  reduce  costs 
to  levels  comparable  wth  those  of  tax-exempt 
borrowing.  Finally,  the  regular  direct  waste 
treatment  grant  program  will  continue^  and 
communities  will  retain  the  opportunity   to 
utilize  this  program  alone  if  they  so  desire. 

Vll.    CONCLt'SION 

In  conclusion,  we  recognize  that  extraordi- 
nary demands  are  now  being  placed  on  the 
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municipal  bond  market.  The  foreseeable  fu- 
tiu-e  holds   lew  prospects  for  abatement  in 
these  requirements.  If  anything,  the  market 
win  be  called  upon  to  provide  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  capital  for  essential  public  pro- 
grams It  seems  clear  at  this  point  that  State 
and  local  debt  outstanding  will  soon  be  In- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  $10  billion  or 
more    as  forecast  in  the  study  done  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Keeping  In  mind 
the    projections   of   several    billions   of    tax- 
exempt  financing  each  year  for  public  hous- 
ing  an  additional  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year  for 
pollution  control  facilities,   and  several   bil- 
lions of  industrial  development  bonds  each 
year   It  Is  conceivable  that  the  combined  ef- 
fect'would  be  to  double  the  annual  increase 
in  tax-exempt  bonds.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
some  actions  must  be  taken.  We  are  propos- 
ing means  to  alleviate  that  pressure  on  many 

fronts:  ,  ^. 

Increased  taxes,  to  relieve  .some  of  the  con- 
gestion in  the  general  money  market: 

New  debt  Instrument,  and  heavier  reliance 
on  some  older  ones,  to  help  ease  some  of  the 
pressure  on  the  tax-exempt  market:  and 

Termination  of  tax  exemption  for  indus- 
trial development  bonds,  to  relieve  the  mu- 
nicipal market  of  inordinate  private  demands 
on  limited  public  resources. 

None  of  the.se  changes  will  be  easy  to  ob- 
tain, despite  their  benefits  lor  .'State  and 
local  financing.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  yotir  newlv-lormed  organization  to  per- 
form a  key  roie  in  promoting  public  under- 
standing for  the  need  lor  such  change.  There 
are  few  alternatives  available  to  meet  press- 
ing national  goals  ^^Ithln  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  today's  limited  resources. 


The  Nigeria-Biafra  War 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr   NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  9-month- 
old  war  between  Nigeria  and  Biafra  lias 
revealed: 

Hrst  That  the  essential  ingredients 
for  an  effective  federation— protection 
and  participation— are  no  longer  present 
in  the  Nigerian  political  structure:  sec- 
ond that  the  Moslem  leadership  in  Lagos 
is  totally  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
Biafrans;  third,  that  through  a  series  of 
massacres  before  and  during  the  war  the 
Biafran  dead  has  totaled  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand:  fourth,  that  Biafrans 
find  it  useless  to  join  in  a  federation 
where  they  are  neither  safe  nor  secure  in 
their  persons  or  property.  The  Biafrans 
cannot  even  count  on  personal  associates 
from  other  parts  of  the  federation  for  so- 
cial and  psychological  support. 

The  present  stance  of  Biafra  is  there- 
fore an  adaptive  response.  When  an  in- 
stitutional system  is  regarded  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  satisfaction   of   legitimized 
goals,  the  stage  is  set  for  rebeUion  as  an 
adaptive  response.  We  did  this  with  the 
British  in  1776.  This  involved  a  genuine 
transvaluation  where  the  direct  or  vicar- 
ious experience  of  frustration  leads  to 
full  denunciation   of   previously   prized 
value  for  example,  a  continued  associa- 
tion with  Britain,  m  the  case  of   the 
United  States  and  the  goal  of  one  Nigeria, 
in  the  case  of  Biafra.  This  does  not  in- 
volve the  sour-grape  pattern,  where    he 
fox  in  the  fable  merely  asserts  that  the 
desired  but  unattainable  objectives  ao 
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not  actually  embody  the  prized  values. 
In  other  words,  the  fox  does  not  abandon 
all  taste  for  sweet  grapes,  he  only  says 
that  these  particular  grapes  are  sour. 

A  rebellious  fox  on  the  other  hand, 
renounces  the  prevailing  taste  for  aU 
grapes,  sweet  or  sour. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  present  strife  in  Nigeria,  or  what  used 
to  be  Nigeria,  can  be  regarded  as  a  break- 
down in  the  cultural  structure  of  the 
country.  Such  a  total  breakdown  occurs 
when  and  where  there  is  an  acute  dis- 
junction between  the  cultural  nomis  and 
goals  and  the  socially  structured  capaci- 
ties of  citizens  to  act  in  accord  with  them. 
When  this  happens,  cultural  values  may 
produce  behavior  which  is  at  odds  with 
the  mandates  of  the  values  themselves. 
In  this  instance,  adaptation  becomes  the 
main  characteristic  of  a  schismatic  pol- 
icy. Since  the  political  behavior  that  pro- 
duces adaptation  is  institutionally  per- 
mitted, it  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
deviant  behavior,  hence  the  justification 
of  the  American  war  of  independence 
and  consequently  the  justification  of  the 
Biafran  war  of  independence. 

In  cohclusion,  may  I  observe:  First, 
that  the  continuation  of  hostilities  will 
destroy  whatever  little  goodwill  that  may 
be  needed  for  effective  negotiation.  The 
longer  the  war,  the  less  the  chances  for 
negotiated  settlement:  second,  Russian 
bombs  are  dropped  daily  on  Biafran 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and  market- 
places; third,  that  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment seems  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
all  life  in  Biafra  and  the  imposition  of 
tyranny  of  an  unimagined  rigor:  fourth, 
that  the  Gowon  deadline  of  March  31  is 
at  hand  and  no  impartial  observer  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  war  would  not  end 
on  Sunday:  filth,  that  Americans  of  ail 
political  persuasions  can  no  longer  sit 
back  and  watch  innocent  Biafrans  being 
killed  with  Russian  planes  and  bombs. 
We  can  do  something  to  persuade  the 
Nigerian  Government  to  stop  this  car- 
nage and  seek  .solution  on  the  conference 
table:  .sixth  finally,  may  I  sus'-'est  to  this 
body  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  a 
cease-fire  now.  and  to  support  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  on  March  20,  1968.  herein 
incorporated : 

Common'  S'^ATrMFN-  by  the  Rom.*n  Catholic 
Church     and    the    World    Cottncil    or 
Chvrches     for     the     Establish  m  E.N  t     op 
Peace  in  the  Nigerian  Conflict 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  .\nd  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  unite  In  one  voice  In  a 
most  urgent  .ippeal  to  both  contesting  parties 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  .irmed  hostili- 
ties in  this  sad  conillct  .md  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ;%  lasting  peace  by  honorable  negotia- 
tions in  the  highest  African  tradition. 

.\ngulshed  at  the  appalllns;  :o«s  >{  life 
caused  by  the  war,  we  most  solemnly  recall 
to  both  parties,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  of  which  God 
Is  the  sole  arbiter  of  Its  earthly  duration, 
.^nd  in  His  name  appeal  for  the  respecting 
of  His  rights  especially  In  the  avoidance  of 
all  atrocities,  general  massacre,  mass  hatred 
and  vindictiveness. 

We  further  point  out  that  the  w.ir  ts  an 
Inhuman  and  futile  attempt  to  settle  dis- 
putes. In  this  sad  conflict,  especl.tr.y.  armed 
hostilities  cannot  achieve  a  settlement  of 
the  differences:  on  the  contrary  they  are 
liable  to  bring,  on  a  scale  that  is  frightening 
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to  contemplate,  only  further  loss  of  life, 
starvation,  suffering  and  devastation.  Even  if, 
against  all  right  reason,  armed  hostilities 
continue,  the  parties  can  never  achieve  peace- 
ful co-existence  without  a  'legotiated  settle- 
ment. The  longer  hostilities  endure,  the  more 
innocent  hum.in  lives  will  be  sacriticed  in 
violence  and  bloodshed,  the  more  impover- 
ished and  devastated  will  become  this  be- 
loved erstwhile  land  of  promise 

We  appeal  to  all  peoples  involved  in  this 
conflict  to  act  with  mercy  and  compassion  at 
this  time.  We  exhort  in  particular  all  on  both 
sides  who  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  and  are 
inspired  by  the  supreme  example  uf  His 
redeeming  love  on  Calvary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  present  crisis  by  the  heroic 
practice  of  Christian  Charity,  which  demands 
that  we  all  forgive  and  love  In  Christ  those 
with  whom  we  are  in  conflict.  For  war  always 
sows  in  the  natural  heart  of  man  seeds  of 
deep  hatred  and  separation  that  jeopardize 
collaboration  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict even  on  the  n.itural  plane,  and  make 
peaceful  cohabitation  as  children  of  God 
difficult.  In  the  overcoming  of  the  difficulties 
may  Christ,  Tlie  Way,  The  Truth,  and  The 
Life,  be  the  inspiring  and  compelling  example 
for  the  establishment  of  His  Peace  among  all 
children  of  our  Common  Father  in  Heaven, 

We  appeal  in  particular  to  the  African 
Chiefs  of  State  to  offer  the  contribution  of 
their  counsel,  their  suggestions  and,  should 
the  case  arise,  their  mediation,  with  a  view 
to  the  resolution  of  this  sad  conflict. 

While  it  is  not  our  part  to  declare  on  the 
issues  of  contention,  we  are  bound  to  call 
the  most  immediate  attention  to  the  sacred 
issue  of  the  human  right  to  life  Itself,  which 
is  so  seriously  threatened  on  such  a  vast 
scale  by  the  horrors  and  effects  of  the  war. 
We  therefore  urge  Government  and  Inter- 
national Agencies  In  a  position  to  act  effec- 
tively in  this  matter  to  .secure  a  denial  of 
external  military  assistance  to  both  parties, 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
necessary  .issurances  of  .security  to  both  sides 
an  the  laying  down  of  arms,  and  a  negotiated 
peace. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  needs  for  relief 
m  the  necessities  of  life  among  the  suffering 
peoples,  we  appeal  for  cooperation  among  all 
International  Relief  .Agencies  in  the  meeting 
of  the  grave  needs  which  will  continue  long 
after  armed  hostilities  have  ceased.  We  re- 
qtiest  that  understanding  facilities  be  ex- 
tended by  both  sides  to  such  International 
.'\gencles  for  the  supply  of  Relief,  and  to 
Ministers  of  Religion  and  Mercy  whose  privi- 
leged role  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief 
is  of  particular  importance  in  this  situation. 

We  appeal  to  all  men  of  goodwill  through- 
out the  world,  and  especially  among  the  con- 
testing parties,  to  unite  their  voices  to  ours 
In  prayer  to  God  for  the  achievement  of  the 
most  immediate  and  lasting  peace,  and  to 
use  all  their  efforts  to  sectire  this  treasured 
ideal." 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  state- 
ment has  been  issued  under  the  authority  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI;  for  the  Workl 
Council  of  Churches  by  OEBcers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee:  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Pry, 
Chairman:  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  General 
Secretary;  Dr.  Ernest  Payne,  Vice  Chairman; 
Principal  Russell  Chandran,  Vice  Chairman. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Declaration  of  Independence 


commemorate  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  freedom  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia. 
For  it  was  50  years  ago  this  week  that 
these  gallant  people,  historically  op- 
pressed, declared  their  independence 
and  bravely  embarked  on  a  course  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

This  course  unfortunately  was  all  too 
soon  to  come  to  an  end,  as  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  czars  was  replaced  by  the 
oppiession  of  the  Soviet  Commanists. 

Yet  their  will  to  be  free  is  an  example 
of  the  highest  and  most  laudable  aspira- 
tions of  mankind,  and  it  continues  to 
inspire  those  who  pray  and  strive  for 
that  day  when  all  men  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  equality  and  justice 
and  freedom  under  God. 


The  Nature  of  the  Enemy 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
week  when  all  free  men  should  pause  to 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Americans  have  not  been  adequately 
informed  about  a  startling  pronounce- 
ment made  by  the  Hanoi  government  last 
week  on  the  subject  of  what  they  call 
counterrevolutionary  crimes.  There 
have  been  short  press  accounts  to  the 
effect  that  the  decree  "promulgated"  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  back  in  November,  but 
only  announced  to  the  public  at  a  press 
conference  last  week,  demonstrated  that 
North  Vietnam  was  having  its  own  prob- 
lems with  civilian  support  for  the  war 
effort.  I  believe  that  the  decree  does  much 
more  than  that — it  shows  the  nature  of 
our  enemy.  The  loose  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  a  "crime"  would  be  abhorrent 
to  any  citizen  raised  tmder  any  system 
which  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  individuals.  The  vague  language 
setting  forth  the  11  separate  "crimes" 
under  which  an  individual  might  be  pun- 
ished by  death  would  make  defense 
against  an  accusation  of  such  crimes  a 
defendant's  nightmare  and  a  lawyer's 
impossibility. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
the  dissenters  in  this  coimtry  who  are 
given  freedom  to  dissent  to  the  point  of 
utter  irresponsibility  would  fare  if  they 
lived  in  Hanoi  and  attempted  to  dissent 
from  Hanoi's  policies.  First,  "counterrev- 
olutionary crimes"  are  defined  as  "oppo- 
sition to  the  fatherland  and  the  people's 
democratic  power,  sabotage  of  Socialist 
transformation  and  construction,  under- 
mining national  defense  and  the  struggle 
against  U.S.  aggression  for  national  sal- 
vation, aimed  at  defending  the  north, 
liberating  the  south,  and  reunifying  the 
country."  That  could  mean  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration. 

Those  civilians  who  flee  to  Canada 
might  well  read  article  9,  describing  how 
they  would  be  treated  by  Hanoi,  and 
those  who  encourage  them  to  do  so  might 
take  note  that  the  maximum  sentence  for 
doing  just  that  in  Hanoi  is  death. 

Those  who  speculate  in  gold  might  well 
read  article  IKE)  for  which  again  the 
maximum  sentence  is  death. 

Those  who  encourage  young  men  to 
resist  the  draft  might  well  read  article 


il,G)  under  winch  the  minunum  sen- 
tence is  5  years,  the  maximum  is  death. 
%io?e  who  raise  the  flag  of  racial  vio- 
lerTce  might  read  article  12(B).  Even 
those  who  are  sincere,  wholly  religious 
conscientfous  objectors  might  consider 
aSe  12  ^C»  and  what  life  would  offer 

^'?Sos"e"who'burn  draft  cards,  picket 
dra ft  centers,  or  tiy  to  obstruct  troop 
movements  might  consider  article  13(C) 
under  which  the  minimum  sentence  is 
Se  imprisonment  and  the  maxunum,  of 

'^"S'eSitmJof  those  newspapers  which 
on  a  daily  basis  print  Hanoi's  propa- 
ganda releases  and  broadcasts  might 
consider  what  would  i^^PPen  to  them  un- 
der article  15  if  they  attempted  to  do  the 

''ZSe'lZ^un  for  public  office  by  at- 
tacking this  Government  and  its  poli- 
cies might  count  their  blessings  that 
mev  ai-e  not  governed  by  article  18i A  , 
and   ff   they   are   also   wealthy,   article 

^%hose  who  refer  to  our  war  as  illegal 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  phrase  'ex 
pdft  facto"  might  just  consider  article 

'^U  seems  to  me,  Mr,  Speaker  that  it 
might  b*-  useful  to  see  just  what  it  s 
that  threnemv  represents  in  the  enemy  s 
i^n  words  Here  is  the  full  text  of  Ho 
Ch?Minh's  decree  as  broadcast  in  Viet- 
namese to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
from  Hanoi  on  March  21 : 

ot  me  National  Assembly  Standing  Conmut- 
?ee  secretariat,  Comrade  Truong  Tan  Phat 
ead  president  Ho's  promulgation  and  the 
See  on  the  punishment  of  counte^.revom- 
tionarv  crimes.  Chairman  of  the  ^^uonal 
Assembly  Standing  Committee  Comrade 
T^uo^g  Chinh  discussed  the   meaning   and 

™t'ance  of  the  ^i^""'  «^P^f^^'Ji^\Ts! 
of  its  points.  He  then  talked  with  the  news 

following  is  the  promulgation  of  the  DRV 

"^^^c:n:iderlng  Article  63   of  the  DRV  Con^ 

.stitution   and    the   ^-^^^^"""^    °'^l^f    °^I 
National   Assembly   Standing   Committee,   a 
uecree  is  hereby  promulgated  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 
DRV  President  Ho  Cht  Minh,   10  Novem- 

ber  1967.  r^inish- 

Followlng  is   the   decree   on   the   punish 
ment  of  counterrevolutionary  "imes^ 

Considering  Article  7  on  the  DRV  Const  - 
tution,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  peoples 
democratic  dictatorship,  protect  the  father- 
faTd  the  people,  and  the  people's  democratic 
state,  insure  the  complete  victory  of  the 
socialist  revolutionary  cause  ^^^^^l^^^^^ 
antl-US  national  salvation  resistance  to 
protect  the  north,  liberate  the  south  peace- 
fully achieve  national  reunification, 
heighten  the  people's  revolutionary  en- 
lightenment, and  mobilize  all  the  PeoP  e  to 
actively  participate  m  maintaining  =^ecurity 
and  order,  the  present  decree  defines  coun- 
terrevolutionary crimes  and  stipulates  pun- 
ishment for  counterrevolutionary  criminals. 

Chapter  1— Counterrevolutionary  crimes 
and  the  principle  governing  the  punishment 
of  counterrevolutionary  crimes: 

Article  1— Counterrevolutionary  crimes  are 
opposition  to  the  fatherland  and  the  people  s 
democratic  power,  sabotage  of  socialist  trans- 
formation  and  construction,  undermining 
national  defense   and  the  struggle   against 


U  S  aggression  for  national  salvation,  aimed 
at  decoding  the  north,  liberating  the  south, 
•ind  reunifvlng  the  country. 

Artlc^  a-Both  attempted  crimes  and  ac 
tutrcrfmes    are    punishable.    The    guldmg 
..nnrlules    on    the    punishment   of    counter- 
';  Sionarres   will'  be    to   severely    punUh 
the  main  plotters,  leaders,  Pr'n^ipal  culprito, 
and  those  who  stubbornly  oppose  the jevo- 
mtlon;   to  be  lenient  toward  those  who  are 
o  ced    enticed,   or   misled   and    those    ^.^o 
sincerelv  repent:  to  reduce  or  exempt  puu- 
tshmeni  lor\hose  who  show  redempuon. 
Chapter  2— Crimes  and  punishment.. 
Article  3-Treason  to  the  fatherland:  Any 
citizen  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam who  collaborates  with  a  foreign  country 
to    harm    the    national    independence    and 
sovereignty,   unification,   and   terrltoria    In- 
t^gritv  of  the  fatherland  and   the  soda  1st 
regime  will  be  imprisoned  20  years  to  life 

"^Aracl^e  4— Plotting  to  overthrow  the  peo- 
ple's democTatic  power:  Those  who  set  tip  or 
participate  in  counterrevolutionary  organi^a- 
uons  to  overthrow  the  people's  democratic 
power  and  to  destroy  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  svstems  stipulated  in  the  DRV 
constitution  will  be  liable  to  the  lollowlng 

'^""^Thl^'plotters,  leaders,  instigators,  and 
principal  accomplices  will  be  Imprisoned  irom 
15  vears  ta  life  or  executed. 

^.^^^T  accomplices  will  be  imprisoned 
from  5  to  15  vears.  Under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, trie  culprits  win  be  imprisoned 
trom  3  to  12  years.  „.„„it 

Article  5— Espionage:  Those  .vho  commit 
the  following  cnmes: 

supplvlng,  transmitting,  stealing,  collect- 
ing, and  rewlnlng  state  and  miliury  secrets 
for  future  supply  and  transmission   to  the 
imperialists  and  their  lackeys  or  to  foreign 
intelligence   services:    receiving   instructions 
from  foreign  countries,  recruiting  "gents  W 
eather    intelligence    or    engaging    in    other 
counterrevolutionary  activities:  sending  sig- 
nals to  direct  enemy  air  raids:  or  receiving 
instructions  trom  foreign  countries,  collect- 
ing  and   supplying   information   and   docu- 
ments which  are  not  state  secrets,  but  uhich 
can  help  foreign  countries  harm  the  interests 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  will 
be  liable  to  the  following  punishments: 

■,— The  leaders,  the  commanders,  the  main 
.tccomphces.  the  fifth-column  members  and 
those  who  have  caused  great  daniage  win  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging  from  12 
years    to    life    imprisonment    or    to    caplt.ai 

^^h— T^e  spies  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
above-mentioned  groups  uill  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  5  to  12  years 

Article  6-VloIatlng  security  and  territory^ 
Those  who  intrude  into  the  territory  and 
undermine  the  security  of  the  De«i°cratlc 
Republic   of   Vietnam   %%111   be   punished    as 

a_The  leaders  commanders,  and  those 
who  have  committed  serious  crimes  ^^111  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging  Jrom  12 
years  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  cipital 
punishment:  ^         .  ^. 

b— Their  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  r.inclng  from  5  to  12  years: 

c—Those  who  provide  the  above-mentioned 
groups  with  supplies,  guides,  and  asslsuince 
win  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging 
from  2  to  10  vears. 

Article  7— Armed  rebellion;  Those  who  en- 
gage in  armed  rebellion  to  oppose  or  under- 
mine the  peoples  democratic  power  and  the 
people's   armed   forces  ^111   be  punished   as 

follows: 

.^—The  main  plotters,  leaders,  commanaers, 
main  accomplice.^,  and  those  who  have  c?.used 
preat  damage  will  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment  ran-ing  from  12  years  to  life  imprison- 
ment or  to  capital  punishment: 

b_Thelr  accomplices  wUl  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  ranging  from  3  to  12  years. 

Article  8— Banditry:  Those  who  for  coun- 
terrevolutionary purposes  engage  in  armed 


activities  in  mountainous  or  coaetol  areaa; 
kill  cadres,  civil  servants,  mllltarymen,  po- 
licemen, or  the  people:  pillage  and  burn  the 
properties  of  the  state  and  people,  and  dis- 
turb security  and  order  will  be  punished  as 

lollows.  J     .1,      ~ 

J xiie    le,iders,    commanders,    and    tnose 

wiio  lia\e  committed  grave  crimes  will  be 
sentenced  lo  imprisonment  ranging  Irom  10 
years  lo  life  nnpn.Mjiimenl  or  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

b-  Their  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  2  to  10  years. 

\rticle  y-  Uelccling  to  the  enemy  or  Ilee- 
ing  to  loreiyn  countries  lor  counterrevolu- 
tionary purposes:  «,.„  ,^ 
a— Those  who  defect  to  the  enemy  or  flee  to 
foreign  countries  lor  counterrevolutionary 
purpo.-,es  will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
ranging  irom  3  to  12  years; 

b— Ihose  who  lor  counterrevolutionary 
t)urposes  lone,  entice,  or  help  others  defect 
to  the  enemv  or  llee  to  toreign  countries  will 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging  Irom 
5  to  15  years.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
the  culprits  will  be-  .'-entenced  to  lite  impris- 
onment or  c..pit..l  pmiLshinent. 

Vrticle  10-  Murder,  uss.uUt  injuring,  kid- 
napping, ir  threatening  to  kill  people  lor 
counterrevolutionary  purposes: 

a  Those  who,  lor  .  ounterrevolulionary 
purposes,  kill  cadres.  sUite  personnel,  mlU- 
larv  men,  policemen,  or  other  people  will  be 
imprisoned  irom  15  years  to  life  or  executed: 
b-  Those  who.  lor  counterrevolutionary 
purpo.^es.  beat  ni'ture,  or  kidnap  cadies.  .state 
personnel.  ;iillit.ir\nien.  s.oliceiiien.  or  other 
people  will  ije  i.npri.->uned  iroiii  :4  to  15  years: 
c— Tliose  v,liO.  !or  counterrevolution  iry 
purposes,  threaten  to  kill  cadres,  sUte  person- 
nel, mllltarvnicn.  or  policemen  while  they  are 
lulfllline  their  duties  will  be  inipn^oncd  irom 
2  W  10  vears. 

Article  11  — sabotage:  Tho.se  who,  lor  cuun- 
terrevolut:>iii-iry  purpo.ses,  commit  the  lol- 
lowlng crimes- 

u — Destrov.ng  the  organs  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  i)olitical  parties,  and  ot  people's 
organizations  m  t!ie  Vietnam  Fatiicrlaiid 
Front,  the  barracks  of  the  people's  armed 
iorces.    and    the    natioiial    defense    installa- 

tians: 

li— Destioymg  dikes,  dams,  bridges,  rouds, 
mean.s  of  communication,  transport,  inlor- 
mation,  and  lial.son,  iactorle.s.  warehoiuses, 
cultural  works,  or  other  property  oi  the  .stite, 
cooperatives,  or  the  people: 

c — stealing  weapons,  cxpiosives.  machines, 
raw  materials,  luel,  or  oilier  state  property: 
ci — Using  j)Oisoiis,  disseminating  in,sects 
.ind  v.-orms,  _pray:ng  chemic;il  iioisons.  or 
using  ot;i'3r  nicins  t.)  iiarm  beings,  cattle, 
crops,  or  trees; 

e— Undermining  the  socialist  monetary 
svstem  and  ;rade; 
"  f— Int,3ntionaUv  performing  their  t,isks 
badlv  or  reitisina  to  carry  them  out  m  order 
to  .sabotage  jTOtluction.  inte.-rupt  or  hinder 
the  activities  of  suite  organs,  jjeople's  orga- 
iiizai:ous,  or  economic,  military,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  social  organizations. 

g— UrfJinc.  enticmc,  or  inciting  otliers  to 
undermine  labor  and  military  di.scipline  and 
the  lightme  spir.t  of  the  people  s  armed  lor.-es 
aid  the  people  will  be  imprisoned  .Tom  10 
vears  to  life  or  executed.  Under  extenuating 
clrcumst^nces.  :;ie  culprits  wi!l  be  impris- 
oned from  5  '0  10  years. 

Article  12— Undermmine  tne  people's 
soUdantv  bloc:  Those  who,  for  rounterrev- 
olutionarv  purpose.^,  propagandize  for,  or- 
t-anize.   or   encaee  i:i   "ther  act:vities  at: 

..—Undermining  the  people's  .•solidarity  and 
unitv  bloc  creatini:  feuds  and  uiscord  among 
tV.o  "people  and  the  people's  armed  lorces, 
<=Dwlnc  discord  within  the  Vietnam  Fati.er- 
land  Front  between  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment, between  the  people's  ..rmed  forces 
and  state  orcans: 

b— Undermining  the  nationalities  policy 
and  cre.itmc  enmitv  and  disputes  among  the 
fraternal  nationalities  living  together  on 
Vietnamese  t«;rrltory; 
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c — Undermining  religious  policy,  sowing 
discord  among  religions,  oetween  the  reli- 
gious and  nonrellglous,  and  between  religious 
people  and  the  government;  using  religion 
to  encroach  upon  religious  people's  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  prevent  them  from  ful- 
flUlng  their  citizens'  duties  or  Joining  the 
people's  organizations,  cooperatives,  or  mili- 
tary, economic,  cultural,  and  social  orga- 
nizations will  be  Imprisoned  from  5  to  15 
years. 

Article  13 — Opposing  or  sabotaging  the 
carrying   out   of   state  p>ollcles  and   laws: 

a — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder  the 
carrying  out  of  state  policies,  laws,  and  plans 
win  be  Imprisoned  from  2  to  10  years: 

b — Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  force,  entice,  or  encourage  others 
to  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder  the  carrying 
out  of  state  policies,  laws,  or  plans  will  be 
Imprisoned  from  5  to  15  years; 

c — Those  who  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder 
the  execution  of  national  defense  plans  or 
create  serious  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out 
of  state  policies,  laws,  or  plans  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  or  executed. 

Article  14 — Disrupting  public  order  and 
security: 

a — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  agitate,  attract,  and  assemble 
groups  to-  disturb  public  security  and  order 
or  obstnie*  state  cadres  and  personnel, 
troops,  and  security  agents  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  are  liable  to  prison 
terms  ranging  from  5  to  12  years: 

b — Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  participate  in  disrupting  public 
security  and  order  are  liable  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  2  to  5  years; 

Article  15 — Disseminating  counterrevolu- 
tionary propaganda: 

a — "Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  dSsemlnate  propaganda  opposing 
the  people's  democratic  administration  and 
distorting  the  socialist  regime: 

b — Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  disseminate  the  enemy's  psycho- 
logical warfare  themes,  distort  the  antl-U.S. 
resistance  for  national  salvation  and  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  national  reunifica- 
tion, and  spread  rumors  thereby,  causing 
confusion  among  the  people; 

c — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  disseminate  propaganda  favoring 
Imperialist  enslavement  policy  and  de- 
bauched culture;  and 

d — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  write,  print,  circulate,  or  conceal 
publications,  pictures,  or  any  other  materials 
having  counterrevolutionary  contents  and 
purposes  are  liable  to  prison  terms  ranging 
from  2  to  12  years. 

Article  le^Attacklng  detention  camps, 
freeing  convicts,  and  organizing  escapes  from 
detention  camps  and  prisons:  Those  who,  for 
counterrevolutionary  purposes,  attack  deten- 
tion camps,  free  convicts,  and  organize 
escapes  from  detention  camps  and  prisons 
are  liable  to  the  following  penalties: 

a — Those  who  mastermind,  lead,  and  com- 
mand such  actions,  those  who  play  active 
roles,  those  who  cause  major  losses,  and  those 
detained  for  a  serious  crime  are  liable  to 
prison  terms  ranging  from  12  years  to  life 
or  execution. 

b — Those  who  participate  in  the  above  acts 
are  liable  to  prison  terms  ranging  from  3  to 
V2  years. 

Article  17 — Harboring  counterrevolutionary 
elements:  Those  who  knowingly  harbor,  con- 
ceal, provide  supplies  for,  and  help  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary elements  to  hide  them- 
selves, to  conceal  material  evidence,  or  de- 
stroy the  proof  of  their  crime  are  liable  to 
prison  terms  from  2  to  10  years. 

Chapter  3 — General  provisions: 

Article  18— punishment:  In  addition  to  the 
punishment  set  forth  in  the  provisions  con- 
tained herein,  those  who  commit  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary crimes  listed  in  section  two 
will  also  be  punished  as  follows: 
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a — Those  who  commit  any  of  the  crimes 
listed  from  Article  3  to  Article  16  will  be 
deprived  of  the  following  civil  rights  for  2 
to  5  years:  The  right  to  vote  .tnd  to  run  for 
election;  the  right  to  work  In  state  organiza- 
tions and  in  the  people's  armed  forces  or- 
ganizations; and  the  right  to  hold  a  re- 
sponsible position  In  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  social  organizations. 

b — Part  or  all  the  property  of  those  who 
commit  one  of  the  crimes  listed  from  Article 
3  to  Article  16  may  be  confiscated. 

c — Those  who  commit  any  of  the  crimes 
listed  In  Chapter  2  may  be  subjected  to  con- 
trol, restricted  residence,  or  prohibited  from 
residing  In  a  number  of  localities  for  1  to  5 
years. 

Article  19 — Cases  which  Involve  severe 
punishment:  Those  who  commit  counter- 
revolutionary crimes  which  are  listed  In 
Chapter  2  and  which  are  committed  In  the 
following  cases  will  be  severely  punished. 

a — Those  who  cause  direct  damage  to  the 
antl-U  S  national  salvation  resistance  and  to 
the  national  defense  task. 

b — Those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
wartime  situation  or  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting In  the  localities  subjected  to  hostili- 
ties, natural  calamities,  or  other  dlflicultles 
to  commit  their  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 

c — Those  who  carry  out  counterrevolution- 
ary activities  In  an  organized  manner. 

d — Those  who  take  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority to  carry  out  counterrevolutionary 
activities. 

e — Those  who  adopt  extremely  wicked 
tricks  and  particularly  dangerous  methods  to 
commit   counterrevolutionary   crimes. 

f — Those  whose  criminal  actions  have 
caused  serious  consequences. 

g — Those  who  commit  new  crimes  after 
having  previously  been  convicted  of  counter- 
revolutionary actions  or  having  committed 
crimes  against  the  people. 

h — Those  who  commit  crimes  as  reaction- 
ary elements  and  who  have  refused  to  re- 
habilitate themselves. 

Article  20 — Cases  involving  reduction  of 
punishment  or  exemption  from  punishment: 
Those  who  commit  the  counterrevolutionary 
crimes  which  are  listed  In  Chapter  2  and 
which  Involve  one  or  many  of  the  following 
cases  may  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  pun- 
ishment or  an  exemption  from  punishment. 

a — Those  who  plot  crimes  but  voluntarily 
refrain  from  carrj-ing  them  out. 

b — Those  who,  before  their  crimes  have 
been  discovered,  sincerely  confess  and  clearly 
reveal  their  own  conspiracy  and  actions  and 
those  of  their  accomplices. 

c^Those  who  deliberately  carry  out  a  con- 
spiracy In  an  incomplete  manner  or  advise 
their  accomplices  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy 
masterminded  by  the  counterrevolutionary 
leaders  In  an  incomplete  manner. 

d — Those  who  have  carried  out  actions 
which  have  reduced  the  detrimental  effect  of 
their  crimes. 

e— Those  who  commit  crimes  because  they 
were  compelled  or  deceived  and  whose  ac- 
tions have  not  yet  caused  great  damage. 

f— Those  who,  while  being  detained  and 
prior  to  trial,  sincerely  repent  their  crimes 
and  render  meritorious  service  In  order  to 
atone  for  tlielr  erime.s. 

Article  21 — Application  of  identical  prin- 
ciples: The  trial  of  the  counterrevolutionary 
crimes  which  are  not  listed  In  this  decree 
may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  concerning  similar  crimes  listed  in 
this  decree. 

Article  22 — Effect  of  the  decree: 

a — The  counterrevolutionary  crimes  which 
were  committed  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
tills  decree  and  which  have  not  yet  been  tried 
will  be  tried  In  accordance  with  this  decree. 

b — Provisions  which  run  counter  to  this 
decree  are  hereby  rescinded.  This  decree  was 
approved  by  the  National  Assembly  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  30  October  1967. 

(Signed)  DRV  National  Assembly  Stand- 
ing Committee  chairman,  Truong  Chlnh. 
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HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  Cecil 
Calhoun,  of  Buhl.  Idaho,  has  been  a 
farmer  for  34  years.  He  is  known  locally 
as  a  knowledgeable  analyst  of  agricul- 
tural problems. 

Recently,  at  the  urging  of  his  friends, 
he  wrote  out  his  thoughts  on  the  present 
conditions  and  future  prospects  of  fann- 
ing. His  article  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 23-24  issue  of  the  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho.  Times-News. 

It  is  an  uncommonly  perceptive  dis- 
cussion, ranking  with  the  best  I  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Calhoun  knows  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  not  the  answer.  He  said : 

After  46  years  of  goverment  farm  pro- 
grams, the  farmer  who  looks  to  politicians  to 
rescue  him  Is  indeed  naive.  The  very  diver- 
sity of  agriculture,  the  difference  In  land 
quality,  management,  markets  and  a  host  of 
"unforeseeables"  makes  It  Impossible  for  any 
program  to  guarantee  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  as  a  whole  and  the  small  farmer 
In  particular. 

After  surveying  the  current  farm 
credit  situation,  he  wryly  advises  his 
fellow  fai'mers  to  take  optimistic  USDA 
press  releases  with  them  when  they  con- 
front their  bankers. 

The  attraction  of  huge  industrial  cor- 
porations to  the  tax  advantages  of  un- 
profitable farming  operations  is  well 
documented.  Mr.  Calhoun  sees  this 
corporate  invasion  of  farming  as  today's 
biggest  threat  to  bona  fide  agriculture. 
He  notes: 

The  stake  here,  from  the  pure  farm  view- 
point, is  the  end  result  of  bankrupting 
thousands  who  have  put  their  productive 
years  into  building  a  modest  estate  and  now 
see  those  years  stripped  from  them  by  men 
of  unlimited  credit,  operating  without  re- 
gard to  profit,  and  the  product  of  this  land 
used  to  bankrupt  yet  another  echelon  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  .suggests  that  farmers 
take  the  initiative  in  solving  their 
problems : 

More  reliance  should  be  placed  on  "on  the 
job  "  growers  associations.  Then,  hopefully, 
weld  these  into  a  solid  Brotherhood  or  Con- 
gress of  agricultural  producers  and  move  to 
re-write  the  laws  which  permit  the  tax  situ- 
.itlons  of  today,  put  new  teeth  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  apply  them  to  the  food  proc- 
essors and  chain  stores. 

These  thoughts  being  so  similar  to  my 
own,  I  commend  Mr.  Calhoun's  article  to 
all  Senators  who  support  legislation  to 
outlaw  the  claiming  of  farm  losses  by 
nonfarmers,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
farmer  grower  associations,  and  to  cut 
down  discrimination  against  fanners  in 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Calhoun's  essay  and  Paul 
Harvey's  excellent  column  that  accom- 
panies it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


fProm  the  Twin  Palls   (Idaho)   Times-News, 
'  Feb.  23-24,  19681 

F.^RMFR   CRITICIZES  P.^RM   Use   as  Tax  Dodge 
(Bv  Cecil  Calhoun) 
,  EDITOR'S      NOTE --Cecil      Calhoun.      well 
known  Magic  Valley  farmer  for  the  past  34 
vears    has  been  asked  by  his  friends  to  ex- 
press'in  writing  some  of  his  interesting  pro- 
vocative  thoughts   about   agrlculturtil   prob- 
lems  A  Buhl  area  farmer,  he  wa£  winner  of 
the   Distinguished    Service    Award    given    by 
the  Buhl  Jaycees  a  few  years  ago.  The  award 
c  ime  to  him  primarily  for  his  work  In  sug- 
gesting   options    under   farm    controls.   The 
Tnne'-News  is  privileged  to  carry  this  thesis 
iiid  i-;  ir.debted  to  Mr.  Calhoun  for  it.) 
'    The  headlong  scramble  of  huge  Industrial 
C.rporatlons.    Oil    Companies,    Construction 
uid   Food   Processing,   Hotel   Chains   and    as 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt  so  well  put  it  "malefac- 
tors of  great  wealth"  to  acquire  farm  lands, 
has  reached  a  point  where  It  concerns  every 
bona-flde    farmer.    The    sorry    part    of    this 
movement   is   not   the  cheap  production   of 
food  in  competition  with  those  of  lesser  fi- 
nancial status,  but  the  usage  of  such  hom- 
ines to  control,  from  farm  to  consumer,  the 
price  of  anv  commodity  and  at  the  same  time 
iuse  the  farm  operation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  tax  dodging  investments.  In  fact  it  is  this 
uhase  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Press  and  finally  the  Con- 
eress  of  the  Unlt-ed  States. 

Figures  released  bv  the  IRS  and  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1965  would  be 
completelv  unbelievable  if  it  were  not  for 
their  un-impeachable  source. 

In    the    state    .f    California    the    Dept.    of 
\ericunure  cl.ilms  a  net  profit  of  $896  mil- 
lion and  the  IRS  a  net  loss  of  $16  million. 
This  mainly  from  the  oil  rich  cities  of  Long 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles  where  thou.sands  of 
"farmer"  tax  returns  totaled  losses  of  $41.8 
million.  In  TexEs  this  story  repeated  Itself. 
A  net  profit  of  $.900  million  In  farming  re- 
corded by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  only 
696  million  shown  in  tax  returns.  The  "farm- 
ers" living  in  Houston.  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
reported  a  net  loss  of  S40.2  million.  This  usage 
of  farm  lands  to  offset  the  profits  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Oil  companies.  Touching  directly 
on  the  farmers  and  taxpayers  of  Idaho  Is  the 
practice  of   food  processing  lirms  acquiring 
thousands  of  acres,  farming  it  as  company 
lands  or  setting  up  a  subsidiary  farm  corpo- 
ration, taking  a  terrific  loss  on  this  opera- 
tion and  off-setting  It  against  profits  of  the 
parent  company. 

In  Idaho,  this  practice  started  m  the  rich 
wheat  lands  of  the  Palouse  and  today  is 
most  evident  in  the  potato  Industry.  Here 
the  growers,  suffering  from  production  head- 
aches and  financial  cramps  finally  formed  a 
Growers  Association  patterned  alter  the 
highly  successful  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Re^gardless  of  their  success  in  obtaining  better 
prices,  thev  cannot  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  potato  lands  and  inevitably  will  find  them- 
selves filling  plant  quotas  after  company 
production  Is  used. 

Just  as  a  flock  of  sparrows  hopefully  fol- 
lows a  horse  around  the  pasture,  so  will  the 
potato  producer  hop  along  behind  the  proc- 
essor who  can  produce  two-thirds  of  his 
needs  under  a  greater  loss  factor  than  any 
individual  could  stand,  and  buy  the  balance 
of  plant  needs  at  negotiated  price  and  grade. 
.\nd  the  suppliers  m  the  trade  centers 
find  all  too  often,  that  the  Corporation  has 
bought  their  machinen,-  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  at  less  than  wholesale.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  loss  of  11  farms  means 
the  closing  of  one  business  firm  in  a  town 
that  is  farm  supported  and  unless  that  towii 
can  induce  some  industry  to  locate  in  Its 
trade  area,  the  vacant  building  becomes  its 

trademark.  ,^, . 

Today's  agriculture,  in  common  with  most 
business,  is  based  on  the  flow  of  credit.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  newcomer  and  the 
developer  of  new  lands.  It  Is  predicted  by 


some  farm  economists  that  by   ^^^2-J5  the 
end  of  the  trail  will  have  been  reached  for 
these  people  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  a"  who 
have   been   forced   Into   re-flnanclng.   These 
men  are  broke  and  the  day  they  are  refused 
credit  is  the  dav  he  Is  finished  as  a  farmer. 
Each  vear  he  has  reaped  Just  enough  irom 
each  failure  to  re-finance  himself  to  a  ^'reater 
failure  Under  today's  financing  the  man  who 
dabbles  in  small  loans  to  maintain  hlmse  f 
1-  in  a  precarious  position.  A  bank  can  liqui- 
date him  without  material  loss  whereas  the 
man  or  Corporation  financed  for  $1  million  or 
perhaps  S5  million   (as  the  case  of  one  Ca    - 
orula  tirower)  cannot  be  closed  out  without 
severe   loss  to  the   lender.   Talks  with   three 
bankers  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
nation's    largest    mortgage    brokers    conhrni 
this  statement:    The  moral,  pet  big  or  get 
out.  As  the  mortgage  papers  that  represent 
his   farm   are   channeled   into   the   hands   of 
huge  farming  corporations,   the  day  of  the 
inulll-mllllon    dollar    farm    loan    becomes    a 
fact. 

In  the  face  of  announcements  that  interest 
rates  will  be  the  highest  In  100  years  and 
taxes  at  an  all  time  high  and  farm  morteages 
increasing  bv  millions  of  dollars  per  year 
( much  of  It  representing  the  last  source  of 
credit  i  with  the  parity  index  of  farm  prices  at 
74  the  lowest  since  1934  you  will  want  to  take 
the  press  release  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  "The  unparalleled  prosperity 
of  1967  will  continue  throughout  1968"  with 
you  when  vou  confront  your  banker. 

After  46  vears  of  government  farm  pro- 
grams the  farmer  who  looks  to  politicians  to 
rescue  him  is  indeed  naive.  The  very  diversity 
..f  aericulture,  the  difference  in  land  quality, 
management,  markets  and  a  host  of  '-unfore- 
seeables" makes  it  impossible  for  any  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole  and  the  small  operator  in  par- 
ticular. Under  anv  program  devised  to  date 
the  large  reap  the  benefits,  the  small  benefit 
so  little  it  cannot  save  them  and  those  who 
relv  on  produce  that  sells  on  the  open  market 
of  supplv  and  demand  (94  per  cent)  have  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  paying  taxes  to  support 
both.  ,    J,. 

Todav   in   the   face   cf   rapidly   dwindling 
farm   population,  there  are  2  organizations 
claiming  to  represent  agriculture  and  in  order 
to    maintain    a    membership    which    might 
command  respect  they  have  accepted  so  many 
suburban  members  that  few  truly  represent  a 
farm  viewpoint.  The  interest  focus  is  mainly 
on  the  insurance  cr  discount  ( co-operative  I 
buvlng     Their    weakness    is    again    demon- 
strated m  the  fact  that  few  highly  .successfu 
farmers   or  stockmen   of   a  community  will 
associate  themselves  with  any  organization. 
Bv  holding  themselves  aloof  from  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  they  effectively  deprive 
them  of  the  leadership  they  so  desperately 
need.  .. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  perhaps,  over  the 
vears.  all  too  many  farm  meetings  have  dete- 
riorated into  "gripe  sessions"  or  to  put  It 
bluntly  "bitching"  without  the  least  concept 
of  constructive  solidarity.  This  may  seem  a 
rough  analvsls  but  70  years  In  close  contact 
with  farming  and  34  of  those  in  equally  close 
contact  with  farm  organizations  is  a  good 
teacher. 

The  rollticlan  knows  these  weaknesses  and 
while  the  gravv  train  rolls  down  the  track, 
lie  smuglv  tells  us  "when  you  agree  on  a 
farm  program,  then  we  will  solve  a"  your 
problems."  This  person  weU  knows  that  20 
farmers  in  a  room  cannot  agree  on  the  time 
of  dav  and  should  they  reach  a  tentative 
agreement  at  least  a  third  will  rush  out  on 
the  street  and  declare  that  they  are  not  a 
partv  to  anv  such  compromise. 

In  the  coral  of  politics  the  most  over- 
worked cliche  is  'free  enterprise  or  rugged 
mdlvldualism."  It  has  become  synonyinous 
with  legal  looting.  Not  In  my  time,  perhaps 
not  in  my  grandchildren's  time  but  surely,  if 
laws  are  not  revised  this  land  movement  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  control  the  financial 
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structure  of  this  country  and  who  can,  under 
nresent  laws,  use  it  to  evade  any  semblance 
o  taxation,  the  same  conditions  which  pre- 
ai  m  Latin  Ainerlc.  where  2  per  cent  o 
the  people  own  1.8  per  cent  of  the  land  will 

"'^H/re'n^Mr.eic  Vallev,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
.eUo"  nie  onlv  factor  that  has  saved  t  us 
h?nd  from  exploitation  is  the  small  IrregtU.r 
eds  and  'intensive  irrigation  required^ 
rIuU.  as  this  statement  may  seem,  e 
^ernge  farm  in  r^\n  Falls  County  would 
harllv  make  a  parklne  lot  for  the  machinery 
used  :<n  hundreds  of  the  lareer  units  already 
n  .'xi-tence  And  few  fields  would  provide 
turnine  .-pace  tor  tquipment  which  prepares. 
i)l.,r.ts  ftc   in  one  operation. 

Consider,  if   vou  will   the  holding's  of  one 
wheat  growing"  Cori>oratlon   with   !>f'^'lfl";;j- 
ers   ui   Montana     in    that    .^tate   a  one    they 
have  C^O.OOO  acres  of  grain   :.nd   this  repre- 
-ents  onlv  one-third  ot   their  holdings. 
■    I   have  before  me  a   list   of   .six   nationally 
known     Corixuatlons     with     irrigated     farm 
hoW  pgs  of  1.250.000  acres  to  over  two  inil- 
hof   arres     .Mid    these    statistics    are    .even 
vears   old     In   Nebraska,   the    young   rancher 
wi;.,  cannot    L-et    a   K-nhold   on   his   fathers 
Spread  must  bid  against  Peter  Klewit  ^-^ons^ 
ro.Kl    :.nd    bridge    contractc.rs.    Corporat  ons 
lonned    bv    lawyers,    doctors    and    other.'-    o 
e  t^e  income  have  .scooped  the  '--y;"!/,'* 
the  rich  larmlands  of  the  Missouri  ^'"d  P'f^  '^ 
V   llpvs     The    old    farm    sites    bulldo7,ed    into 
pi,e:-and  burned  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
lax  ba.se  destroyed   And  don't  forget  that  the 
>rohts  and  lo.sses  of  these  land.s  are  Jt.ggled 
just  as  the  "f.-irmers"  of  California  and  Texas 
use  theirs.  ,, 

Drive  through  the  ..:reat  t''""<"'„Va  ley 
of  C.l'fornia,  Turn  off  the  Ireeway  and  tour 
the  lands  10-20  or  30  miles  ..way  from  the 
tourist  route.  Drive  !'-r  ^>x  "liles  along  a 
single  beet  lie'.d  extending  back  as  l^r  ..s 
t le  eve  «n  see.  brr.ken  only  by  the  pipelines 
'nd  ditches  watch  .sixteen  ^-rn^^U^J^r^^^ 
out  in  I  rice  held,  imagine  a  feedlot  w  th 
30000  head  of  cattle  and  le.rn  tl-at  this 
iVbut  -me  of  a  lo(xl  chain  operation,  sit 
down  as  this  writer  has  done  with  a  Nebra.ska 
rancher  operating  over  20.(.00  ..cres  and  h.i%e 
him  tell  Nou  that  the  day  w;!  i"<;^ '<■;*';.; 
come  When  the  large  holdings  of  real  estate 
Will  be  broken  up  by  Federal  laws  in  order  to 
avert  revolution   That  or  revi.se  the  tax  Mruc- 

Nothing  in  this  article  should  1^  con- 
strued ..s  claiming  that  the  acquisition  of 
farm  iand.s  for  oiTsettlng  the  prohU  of  an- 
other venture  is  illegal  It  cannot  even  be 
ci' "ed  as  tax  evasion.  Tlie  use  of  subsidiary 
corporations,  holding  companies,  etc  and 
the  creating  of  a  loss  in  one  department  is 
an  established  legal  course  in  creating  a 
favorable  tax  rate  The  stake  here,  from  a 
pure  f.irm  vle^TX)lnt.  is  the  end  resu't  °^ 
bankrupting  thousands  who  have  put  their 
productive  years  into  building  a  modest 
l^uxe  and  now  ..ee  those  years  stripped  from 
them  bv  men  of  unlimited  credit.  «P"^^<1 
Without  regard  as  to  profit,  and  the  pr<^uct 
of  that  land  used  to  bankrupt  yet  another 
echlon  of  f.irmers 

What  to  do  about  this?  The  older  farm 
organizations  are  too  concerned  with  politi- 
cal situations,  too  committed  to  Ideology  to 
be  effective.  To  meet  once  a  year  and  p.^ 
resolutions  that  will  not  or  cannot  be  im- 
plemented is  like  fighting  fire  ^^h  a  ^ater 
pistol.  More  reliance  should  be  p^ced  on  on 
the  job"  growers  associations.  Then  hope- 
funv  weld  these  into  a  solid  Brotherhood  or 
Cong'ress  of  Agricultural  Producers  and 
movl  to  re-v.Tlte  the  laws  which  Perm^t  the 
Tax  situations  of  t^ay  put  few  teeth  in^ 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  and  apply  to  the  Pood 
Pr^e^ors  and  Chain  Stores.  While  we  can- 
no^Trevent    the    acquisition    of    lands    for 

bonafide  purposes  we  ^'^^'J^'^'XaH^g 
exploitation  at  the  expense  of  the  working 
man  and  small  but  efUclent  farmer. 

It  Is  a  bitter  paradox  that  the  movement 
of  farmers  into  the  unskilled  labor  pools  of 
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Industry  has  solved  neither  the  problenM  of 
agriculture  or  of  industry.  While  the  over- 
burdened cities  strive  to  care  for  the  multi- 
tude that  has  been  thrust  upon  them.  In- 
dustry Is  fighting  to  move  Into  the  country. 
Yee:  the  poor  farmer  has  now  found  his 
promised  Utopia  and  Is  busy  burning  It 
down. 

On  page  4  of  the  Feb.  4th  Issue  of  the 
Times-News  there  appeared  a  column  by 
Paul  Harvey  titled  "The  Farm  Boy."  It 
should  be  required  reading  for  those  farmers 
who  feel  smug  and  secure  In  their  modest 
holdings.  After  reading  this  fine  commen- 
tary. I  suggest  you  read  It  again.  It  may  well 
be  the  epitaph  of  your  dreams. 

I  From  the  Twrln  Palls  (Idaho)   Times-News. 
Feb.  23-24,   1968] 
The  Farm  Boy 
I  Note. — For  the  benefit  of  the  readers,  the 
Editorial  Page  column  which  was  carried  re- 
cently in  this  paper,  written  by  Paul  Harvey 
and    titled    "The   Farm    Boy"    Is    again    re- 
printed.) 

You're  a  farm  boy;  you're  extremely  fortu- 
nate. Pastoral  life  has  enriched  your  spirit, 
has  given  you  a  healthful,  hard-muscled 
head  start  on  pithy-soft  city  people.  But  how 
are  we  going  to  keep  you  down  on  the  farm 
after  you'Tcpunched  a  time  clock? 

You've  seen  dFid  sweat  to  harvest  the 
biggest  crop  In  history  In  1967 — for  the  lowest 
price  In  a  decade. 

He  has  produced  more  and  earned  less 
than  his  city  cousins  for  four  decades.  In 
10  years  you  have  seen  farm  output  per  man- 
hoiu  increase  61  per  cent — liut  your  dad  is 
still  working  for  less  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.40  an  hour. 
So  this  life  Is  not  for  you. 
So  where  there  were  4  million  farms  in 
the  United  States  10  years  ago,  today  there 
are  only  about  3  million. 

Farm  machinery  costs  more  and  hired 
hands  want  46  per  cent  more  than  10  years 
ago. 

And  where  the  cost  of  farming  was  up 
another  one  per  cent  last  year,  the  prices 
you  got  for  what  you  sold  were  down  another 
one  per  cent. 

You'd  borrow  money  to  modernize  and 
expand  except  that  interest  rates  are  the 
highest  in  history. 

You'd  demand  Congress  do  something, 
except  that  congressmen  think  in  numbers 
and  fewer  than  six  per  cent  of  our  nation's 
voters  are  farmers.  You  producers  are  out- 
numbered by  consumers.  16  to  1. 

You'd  expect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  you — but  It  can't  seem  to. 
While  farm  population  has  declined  4  million 
In  10  years,  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
has  hired  40  per  cent  more  bureaucrats. 

But  when  government  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  a  "subsidy,"  you  still 
ended  up  with  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
Some  big  factory  farms  collected  $1  millicn 
each  in  subsidy  payments  last  year  Hun- 
dreds of  those  giant  farms  collected  SIOO.OOO 
or  more. 

-And  while  the  government  this  election 
year  Is  preoccupied  with  spending  billions 
to  improve  the  plight  of  some  underprivileged 
minorities,  your  minority  is  mostly  Ignored. 
Washington  is  confident  that  you  won't  riot. 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  only  suggested 
solution  to  your  problem  is  that  you  must 
form  some  kind  of  a  union  and  demand 
bargaining  rights.  But  harnesses  for  humans 
contradict  yoiu-  wide-open-spaces  heritage. 
So  you  will  quit  the  farm,  instead. 

You  can  get  a  good  price  for  it.  The  aver- 
age American  farm  is  now  worth  $164  an 
acre.  The  value  of  farm  real  estate  increased 
eight  per  cent  last  year. 

But  taxes  are  pyramiding,  too.  So  this  is 
the  time  to  sell  out  to  the  subdividers  or  to 
the  giant  farm-land  combines.  They,  'vvith 
mass  purchasing  and  uuiom.uion.  CLiii  --t.ll 
make  farming  pay.  You  ca".'t. 
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This   is   a   sad    farewell   for   you,  I  know. 
But  go.  son.  And  don't  look  back. 
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conducive  to  the  rise  of  opposition  forces, 
perhaps  on  a  significantly  increasing  scale. 
Ho's  grim  decree  is  a  reminder  that  the 
trouble  and  woe  of  the  Vietnam  war  do  not 
He  exclusively  on  the  allied  side  in  the  Souuh. 


The  Enemy  Has  Trouble,  Too 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  EX'ening  Star  of  March  26 
comments  on  an  important  aspect  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  that  has  not  been 
given  enough  consideration  in  pre.senting 
it  to  the  American  public  to  aid  their 
owTi  understanding  of  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  centered  our  concern  over  the 
diflerences  in  tiiis  countiy  on  the  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  should  also 
know  of  and  appreciate  the  increasing 
difficulties  that  beset  the  enemy  in  Hanoi. 
The  people  in  North  Vietnam  are  grow- 
ing restive  under  the  yoke  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh:  the  pressures  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  are  telling  on  the  Communists; 
and  the  realization  is  growing  in  Russia 
and  Red  China  that  the  horrible  terror 
unleased  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  not  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
that  the  effort  tor  freedom  and  dignity 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  abating  but  is 
increasing. 

The  editorial  in  the  Star  is  commended 
to  the  Members  as  follows: 

The  Enemy  Has  Trouble.  Too 
P.-esldent  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  new  decree  "on 
punishment  for  counter-revolutionary 
iTimes"  suggests  that  disaffection  may  be 
.spreading  m  North  Vietnam  .\nd  that  dis- 
sident elemcnt.s  may  be  becoming  a  serious 
challenge  to  Hanoi's  iron-lianded  dictator- 
ship- 

The  decree,  in  any  case.  ;s  decidedly  tough 
and  sweeping  Penalties  ranging  up  to  life 
imprisonment  .and  death  are  to  be  meted  out 
for  such  "crimes"  as  "disrupting  the  public 
order."  "undermining  the  solidarity"  of  the 
people  or  engaging  in  anti-government 
■propaganda."  The  language  is  broad  enough 
to  make  punishable  a  wide  variety  of  activ- 
ities, including  casual  remarks  against  Ho's 
war  etTort.  student  demonstrations  for  peace. 
or  otlier  individual  or  group  agitation  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  negotiation  witn  Saigon  and 
W.vslungton. 

N'han  Din.  the  otflcial  newspaper  in  Hanoi, 
has  explained  the  decree  as  a  measure  needed 
because  'US.  imperialists  .ire  frantically 
sending  out  spies  .md  com.mandos  against 
the  ."NTorth.  are  undertaking  psvchological 
warfare  and  inciting  counter-revolutionaries 
to  act  ..gainst  the  people's  democratic 
power."  The  counter-revolutionaries  include 
members  of  "the  former  exploiting  classes." 
••reactionary  elements  .icting  under  the  cover 
of  religion."  •armed  bandits  in  the  hilly  re- 
gion" .uid  "saboteurs."  These  ■criminals."  in 
Nhan  Dan's  words,  are  not  many  in  numbers. 
but  •■their  plotting  is  verv  cieep  and  their 
activities    very   dangerous." 

It  would  be  ■.vlshful,  of  course,  if  not  haz- 
ardous, to  conclude  from  this  that  North 
Vietnam's  Communist  re:jime  is  gravely  di- 
vided within  Itsel:  or  imminently  threatened 
with  massive  resist.mce  from  the  people  at 
large.  Yet  'he  country  must  be  hurting  very 
much,  with  Its  economy  sorely  disrupted  and 
its  manpower  suffering  more  and  more  strain 
with  each  passing  day.  In  .'^uch  a  situation, 
there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ever-growing  dis- 
illusionment, discontent,  and  war  weariness 
of  the  most  profound  kind — an  atmosphere 


Research  and  Development  in 
Indnitry— 1966 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress.  Senate  Report  No.  1016, 
calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources  and  urges 
steps  to  transform  the  impoverished  into 
more  productive  members  of  society. 

It  is  a  sobering  statement  that  demands 
the  best  of  our  thought.  But  the  report 
deals  with  only  the  impoverished.  Our 
human  resources  also  include  the  men 
and  women  who  have  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society.  Among  them 
are  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
work  in  American  industry.  It  is  about 
the  latter  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
published  its  preliminary  report  on 
scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial research  and  development,  and 
funds  for  research  and  development — 
National  Science  Foundation  68-5.  As  of 
January  1967.  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  371,400  scientists  and  engineers  were 
employed  in  industry  in  research  and 
development.  This  is  52  percent  more 
than  the  243.800  of  January  1958.  In 
comparison,  total  industrial  funds  for 
research  and  development — from  private 
and  public  sources — rose  from  $7.7  bil- 
lion for  1957  to  $15.5  billion  for  1966.  an 
increase  of  101  percent. 

All  industries,  except  the  lumber,  wood 
products,  and  furniture  and  the  fabri- 
cated metal  products  industries  employed 
more  scientists  and  engineers  for  re- 
search and  development  in  January  1967 
than  in  January  1958. 

One  industry,  electrical  equipment  and 
commimications.  doubled  its  January 
1958  figure  with  a  104-percent  ri.se  to  a 
full-time  equivalent  of  97.700  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1967. 

Other  industries  with  above-average 
increases  over  this  period  were  textiles 
and  apparel.  88  percent;  aircraft  and 
missiles.  68  percent:  motor  vehicles.  63 
percent;  and  paper  and  allied  products. 
59  percent. 

Looking  at  the  changes  from  January 
1966  to  1967.  industrial  firms  reported  an 
average  increase  of  5  percent  in  their 
full-time  equivalent  number  of  R.  &  D. 
scientists  and  engineers,  from  354.700  in 
January  1956  to  371.400  in  January  1967. 
All  major  industries  except  motor  ve- 
hicles showed  an  increase.  The  largest 
relative  increase  occurred  in  the  food  in- 
dustry, which  jumped  19  percent  in  its 
employment  of  scientists  and  engineers 
for  research  and  development.  The  two 
other  industries  that  gained  more  than 
10  percent  were  machinery  at  12  per- 
cent, and  textiles  and  apparel,  10  per- 
cent. 
Mr.    President    this    increase    in    the 
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brainpower  working  in  laboratories  of 
industry  is  good  news,  for  they  are  the 
source  of  the  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts and  services  of  the  future. 

There  remains  one  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment  In  1966  Federal  funds  accounted 
for  $8  2  billion  of  the  total  $15.5  bil- 
lion spent  in  industry  for  research  and 
development.  And  as  we  know  from  past 
experience  these  funds  tend  to  concen- 
trate in  a  few  favored  industries  in  a  few- 
places   Many  areas  receive  far  more  in 
Government  funds  than  they  invest  on 
their    own.    The    machinery    industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
Midwest,  received  only  $343  million  in 
Federal  funds  while  spending  $958  mil- 
lion of  its  own.  These  National  Science 
Foundation  figures  give  us  further  rea- 
son to  continue   congressional  scrutiny 
of  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for 
research  and  development  among  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  their  in- 
dustries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Travel  Tax? 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  urgent  pleas  by  this  admin- 
istration for  a  travel  tax  in  an  elTort  to 
solve  the  balance-of -payments  problem, 
my  attention  was  invited  to  a  release  on 
March  14  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  stating  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ap'proximately  $742,712  in  US.  currency 
(Fulbrlght-Hays)  and  $100,000  In  excess  for- 
ei.'n  currencv  '(P.L.  83-180)  will  be  obligated 
for  the  projects.  .-Vward  letter  -o  .sponForing 
schools  and  organizations  will  be  forwarded 
on  or  about  March  14.  1968  '' 

In  view  of  the  announcement  discour- 
aging foreign  travel  by  the  White  House 
I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
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the  President  by  letter  on  that  date  ask- 
ing  for  an  explanation. 

A  reply  was  received  dated  March  26 
pointing  out  that  although  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  17  emphasized  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  travel  deficit  that  the  President 
added  'without  unduly  penalizing  the 
travel  of  students,  teachers." 

Mr  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary'  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  stated: 

Any  travel  regulations  put  into  effect  will 
be  consistent  with  the  funds  avaihible  for 
priority   educational  activities  abroad. 

It  was  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  American  people  will  be  re- 
quested to  make  sacrifices  and  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes,  however,  when  public 
funds  are  involved,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members.  I 
am  attaching  the  list  of  the  foreign 
.studies  extension  program  for  fiscal 
1968: 


FOREIGN  STUDIES  LXTfNSION  PROGRftW    FISCAL  YSAR  1%S 


Proiecl 


Country 


Africa 


African  seminar  tor  advanced  graduate  students -■-   Kenya  and  Ghana 

Alrican  seminar  for  wial  studies  teactiers ^f^iia 


.Sponsor 


riorlfiwestern  Unuersitv  (Ghana  giaduate  seminar) 

Umversitv   ul   Soulherr   Caldornia  (Kenya   and   uhana    teacher 

iemiiiai) 


Taiwan 
Singapore.-, 

. .  Soviet  Union 
Vugoslavia 


East  Asi3:  .  lannn 

Japan  seminar  for  social  studies  teachers >^'}"l 

Faculty  seminar  on  Taiwan  --- 

Southeast  Asia  teacher  seminar 

■'"°^cholarshlps  for  Russian  language  study  for  consortium 

Undergraduate  seminar  MI  Yugoslavia  ..,     — 

Fellowshirs  for  graduate  study  ._^  ■    ,, r.Brmanv 

undergraduate  study  ol  the  USS.R  in  Munich    -,-.-_--   Germany. 

intensive  overseas  study  program  for  prospective  teachers ^,,.3,^, 

Undergraduate  year  in  Yugoslavia D„Crt 

Graduate  year  in  Poland  --   

Faculty  seminar  in  Scandinavian  studies - -   -       - 

U-,d»r.i.-!duat<'  v.ort.-^tudv  iniect  r   Gprnan  Language  a-d  area 

'.tudv 
Faculty  research  team 
Gradual.'  sei-nar  m  comparflli.e  1,'iV. 
G'aduate  yar  II  Yugoii.iiia 

Latin  fi'Tipric! 

CuiricuUim  development  proiect 
ttam 


Georgetown  Umversttv 

Regional  Council  tor  International  Education. 

Viashmgton  University  (St.  Louis) 


Councilor  International  Flucational  Exchange.. 

Great  Lai' es  College  Association  ,ic...ji„.»" ' 

i'"?;---  johnHopkinsUniversity(SchoololAdvancrJ  International  Studies)  . 

'     ' " ■     Louisiana  Polytech.iic  Institute 

r.atinnal  Carl  Schurz  Association   .. 

Portland  State  College 

Stanford  University 

Society  Icr  Scandinavian  Studies     . 

Ul  iversity  ct  Ci.ciiinali 


Po'and 
Sweden. 
Germa  ;y 


C.iriL'hean  elucation,  tscuity 


Itij.. 
Yugoslflvia  - 

c"o 

CiiiiLhnan  aies 
Brazil 


|l'n'.'ers''v  of  Cinnerticuf 
Viashburi  Uiiversilv  Toiieka,  Kans 
V.eitein  Wicnigai  G.iivcisity 


1. erica  1 


A-.soC.atn-i  r.t  CnllPffs  Icr  Tear.fier  f  iaatioo 


Undergraduate  seminar  on  Brazilian  studies orazii 

Chile  seminar  lor  social  studies  teachers. in  arinr' 

Andean  Study  and  Research  Center..       -.   -- NWn  "     ' 

Vexican  seminar  for  sccal  studies  teachers... -■   ^,^;™  j.^^^^,,, 

Central  American  studies  proiect.. °">'-" 


:.csr  iii'A  and  S'.'uth  Asia 

Scholarships  tr.r  individuals 

Educational  Resources  Center 

Graduate  n  ternships  mi  intcri-alinna!  puDlic  administratinn 

fraduaf  r  tern-nirs  i     li  terr„tnnal  pulilic  admnistiation 

Seminar  for  social  studies  teachers •-•-- 

Development  ot  institutional  materials  on  contemporary  India 
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v-j  „»  to  understand  the  basic  c.iuse  of  all  our 
ning.  March  3.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  '^^J^^J'^l  j,„^  Vietnam  to  r.icial  tension. 
••Answering  Life's  Moral  Questions,  l  ^^  ^^^j^,  problem  is  not  crime,  w.ir.  pov- 
believe  what  he  says  merits  the  attention  ^^^.^._  ^j.  r.^cLsm  It  is.  diseased  lunnan  n.itvire 
of  all  individuals,  those  in  government  fiii^d  with  its  lu.st.  greed,  hate,  :ind  pride 
and  those  out  of  government.  I  ask  one  hundred  billion  dollars  wotUd  not  solve 
^"-„.„":,„   l^o.^f   tHot   tho   ^Prmnn   be     our  problems    Our  needs  are  ba^icilly  ^'plr- 

itual  Onlv  the  transforming  Go.=pel  o.  Jesus 
Christ  cari  solve  our  basic  problems.  That  is 
why  our  Team  has  scheduled  evangelistic 
crusades  in  many  of  our  Amerlc.'.n  cities 
this  next  summer, 

I   azree   with   the  report   that   the  need    is 


Answering  Life's  Moral  Questions— Ser- 
mon by  Dr.  Billy  Graham 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr      CURTIS.     Mr.     President,     our 
country  is  beset  with  problems  of  every 

kind  and  in  almost  every  sPl;;f  J^  °^  ^^J     p,,,  ,,  i,.  „  blames  "white  racism."  poverty, 
hfe.  It   is   apparent   that   something  _is     p^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  militants  for  the  riots 

last  summer.  It  recommends  massive  amounts 
of  money  to  be  spent  to  save  the  nation 
from  worse  rlot=;  this  next  summer. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  sermon  be    our  problem 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.     ^""■'  ^"  " 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answering  Life's  Morm    Questions 

The  President's  antirlot  commission's  re- 


nceded  beyond  legislation  and  govern- 
ment action.  If  an  addition  to  our  gov- 
ernment, or  big  government,  were  an- 
swers to  problems,  our  country-  would 
not  have  any. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  the  broad- 
cast of  Dr.  Billy  Graham  on  Sunday  eve- 


The  report  has  shocked  the  American  peo- 
ple.   Certainly   we    all    asree    that   action   is 


critical  and  the  hour  is  late.  But  I  m  not 
sure  that  a  welfare  state  such  as  they  rec- 
ommend is  the  answer  The  British  have  tried 
if  and  thev  find  that  their  jiroblems  are 
worse,  not  better  What  is  needed  i.-  a  gre.it 
spiritual  and  moral  awakening  that  will 
turn  the  nation  from  our  sins  to  faith  in  n 
living  God. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  is  passing 


needed.  The  report  illustrates  though  one  of         ;-;"--.-  „,^.t€st    moral    b.utle    in    its 
the  great  failures  of  our  national  leadership     through    the    grt.  lesi 
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hlatory.  Millions  of  Americans  no  longer 
Imow  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  racial  problem  is  called  a  moral 
iMue.  The  poverty  problem  Is  called  a  moral 
Issue.  The  riot  and  demonstration  problem 
Is  called  a  moral  Issue.  The  Vietnam  war  Is 
called  a  moral  Issue.  However,  no  one  seems 
to  be  defining  what  morality  Is.  What  Is  the 
yardstick,  the  criteria,  or  the  authority  for 
our  moral  Judgment? 

An  American  clergyman  says  that  he  will 
no  longer  obey  any  law  he  does  not  consider 
to  be  moral.  In  other  words,  he  becomes  a 
law  unto  himself.  Suppose  everyone  said 
this?  We  would  soon  have  chaos. 

Afl  a  result  of  thle  fuzzy  and  confused 
thlnltlng,  Americans  are  Involved  In  an  Im- 
moral spree  that  has  few  parallels  In  history. 
United  Press  International  carried  a  major 
story  recently  entitled,  "What's  Wrong  with 
America?"  Rioters  burn  and  loot.  Demon- 
strators defile  the  flag  and  curse  the  Presi- 
dent. Young  men  answer  the  call  to  arms 
with.  "No.  we  won't  go."  Mongers  of  hate 
travel  throughout  the  county  spreading  their 
poison.  Teen-agers  are  turning  by  the  thou- 
sands to  drugs  and  sex.  United  Press  Inter- 
national asked  this  question.  "Is  the  nation 
going  crazy,  led  pell-mell  by  a  generation  of 
mlxed-up.  turned-on.  and  dropped-out 
youth?" 

Our  headlines  and  television  screens  tell 
the  story  of  the  obvious  dissidents,  such  as 
the  angry  apostles  of  black  power,  the  draft- 
card  burners,  the  hippies,  the  haters  of  the 
left  and  the  right,  the  drug  takers.  But 
lumped  together  these  make  up  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  American  population.  What 
about  the  other  one  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lion American  people?  They  are  the  vast 
backbone  majority  with  whom  the  nation  will 
survive  or  fall.  The  difficulty  with  the  other 
hundred  and  ninety  million  is  that  they  con- 
form and  they  don't  want  to  be  Involved. 
Many  of  them  are  selfish  and  indifferent,  so 
Indifferent  in  fact  that  many  educators  are 
calling  our  age  the  Age  of  Apathy. 

But  there  are  deeper  problems  of  morality 
than  this.  Some  time  ago  845  members  of  a 
Christian  youth  society  were  asked  If  they 
cheated  on  examinations.  Eighty-seven  per- 
cent confessed  that  they  did.  Another  sur- 
vey In  a  respected  high  school  revealed  that 
90  percent  cf  the  students  were  Involved  in 
cheating.  The  principal  said.  "Many  students 
are  more  concerned  with  escaping  detection 
and  punlshir  ent  than  they  are  with  personal 
character,  reputation,  or  social  consequences. 
They  say.  'I'll  take  my  chances.'  One  student 
commented.  We're  success  oriented,  so  we 
figure  it's  all  right  to  cheat  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed.' "  There  are  thousands  of  churchgoing 
young  people  in  America  who  are  able  to  list 
all  the  kings  of  Israel,  yet  they  cheat  on 
examinations  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience. 

The  three  institutions  in  America  respon- 
sible for  morality  are  the  family,  the  school. 
and  the  church.  The  family  is  the  logical  in- 
structor in  morality,  but  unfortunately  all 
too  many  parents  may  teach  one  thing  but 
they  live  another.  Christian  parents  are 
sometimes  interested  only  In  a  confession 
of  faith  or  a  recitation  of  Bible  facts.  Moral- 
ity Is  bypassed.  For  example,  cheating  on 
Income  tax  is  no  different  from  cheating  on 
a  school  examination. 

The  school  has  also  failed.  In  separating 
church  and  state,  we  have  also  Isolated 
church  and  morality.  A  few  years  ago  50  per- 
cent of  the  content  of  textbooks  used  in 
schools  had  moral  significance.  Today  only 
3  percent  has.  and  even  that  3  percent  Is 
disappearing.  The  school  has  concentrated 
on  the  Intellectual  and  the  physical  and  the 
material,  but  not  on  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
Thus  we  are  sowing  to  the  wind  and  we  are 
now  reaping  a  whirlwind  (Hosea  8:7)  among 
a  new  generation  of  young  people.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  family  and  the  school  might  be 
understandable,   for   both   of  these   instltu- 
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tlons  mirror   the   society  in   which   we  live. 
But  the  church  hivs  no  excuse. 

Too  often  the  church  has  dealt  only  with 
the  sex  problem  and  not  with  the  many  oth- 
er problems  involved  in  morality.  A  man  may 
be  greedv,  selfish,  spiteful,  cruel,  jealous,  un- 
just, vloient,  brutal,  grasping,  unscrupulous, 
a  liar,  stiibborn.  arrogant,  and  dead  to  al- 
most every  noble  instinct,  and  still  we're 
ready  to  .say  of  him  that  he  is  not  an  Im- 
mor.-il  man  Morality  is  not  concerned  only 
with  sex  but  also  with  envy,  cowardice, 
covetousness.  cruelty,  lying,  and  laziness.  The 
commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not  commit 
aiUiltery"  i  Exodus  20:14i,  is  only  one  out 
of  ten. 

Dr.  Edward  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham 
College,  in  his  arncle,  "What  About  the 
Sinful  Student?"  charges  American  churches 
generallv  with  gross  negligence.  He  says.  "The 
ohurch  has  failed  badly  to  answer  the  moral 
questions  of  youth.  Many  young  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  fresh  from  their  training 
,ire  unprepared  to  answer  the  pleas  of  young 
people  for  honest,  intelligent  reasoning  on 
(jue-stiDns  of  morality." 

The  question  comes  to  the  average  clergy- 
man and  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  for 
that  matter  the  average  Christian,  from 
young  people.  "What  can  we  do?  What  is  the 
Yardstick  that  we  live  by?"  And  many  times 
tlie  church  has  no  answer. 

First,  we  need  to  locus  the  minds  of  young 
.\nd  old  alike  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  must  not 
just  be  a  doctrine  tliat  we  accept  \\-ith  our 
heads  but  a  personal  application  in  our  daily 
lives.  Whether  or  not  anyone  else  is  watch- 
ing, whether  or  not  we  will  ever  get  caught. 
God  is  omni-present  and  He  is  a  God  who 
hates  sin  just  as  much  as  He  ever  has.  He 
IS  not  a  dlvnne  buddy  who  slaps  us  on  the 
back  when  w^e  succeed. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  Lord- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  that 
people  make  a  verbal  commitment  to  Christ. 
They  must  know  that  He  is  to  be  their  Lord 
in  every  area  of  life  In  much  of  our  so-called 
evangelistic  preaching  we  have  asked  people 
to  come  to  Christ  ;xs  Savior,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  ;isk  people  to  come  to  Christ  as 
Lord  He  is  to  be  Lord  in  every  area  of  our 
lives.  In  our  school  work,  in  our  social  rela- 
tionships, in  our  sex  life,  in  our  btislness 
relationships.  He  is  to  be  Lord.  We  are  to  have 
the  highest  ethical  and  moral  principles  even 
If  it  means  to  suffer  loss  in  this  secular  and 
materialistic  age. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  people  to- 
dav  searching  for  truth.  But  they  are  search- 
ing for  something  even  more.  They  are  search- 
ing for  peace  of  mind,  peace  of  heart,  and 
tranquillity  of  soul. 

The  newspapers  the  last  few  days  carried 
the  storv  of  Prank  Sinatra's  wife  and  two 
of  the  Beatles  who  are  high  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  meditating  and  searching  for 
peace  of  mind  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  the  pressures,  frustrations,  and 
complexities  of  the  lives  they  have  been 
living. 

Jesus  Christ  once  asked  the  question, 
"Whom  do  men  say  that  I  .  .  .  am?"  (Mat- 
thew 16:131  Prom  the  time  He  appeared  on 
earth  and  walked  among  men  there  have 
been  those  who  have  questioned  His  claim 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God  and 
had  the  answers  to  the  human  dilemma  and 
the  moral  questions.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies these  questions  have  been  asked  in 
every  generation. 

Albert  Schweitzer  while  in  Africa  sought 
vainly  for  the  historical  Jesus,  whom  the 
great  missionary  thought  was  obscured  by  the 
Biblical  account  of  His  life  and  work.  In  Ger- 
many, Rudolph  Bultmann  has  spent  many 
years  teaching  that  modern  man  needs  a 
demythologlzed  Jesus.  Thus  the  modem 
world  as  well  as  the  ancient  seeks  to  provide 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  (Matthew  22:42). 
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How  thrilling  and  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
Bible  and  find  the  thrilling  and  moving  story 
of  Christ!  Here  Is  no  philosophizing.  The 
miracles  He  performed  testify  to  HU  divine 
mlsBlon.  By  forgiving  sins  He  demonstrated 
He  Is  God,  for  only  God  can  forgive  sins.  No 
doctrine  In  the  Bible  Is  more  central  than 
that  of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
false  representations  of  Christianity  can  al- 
ways be  tested  at  this  one  point.  If  the 
Christology  is  faulty,  It  can  be  predicted  that 
the  entire  theology  Is  questionable. 

If  only  these  young  people  who  have  gone 
to  the  Himalayas  would  make  a  prayerful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  writings 
of  men  of  God  who  have  faithfully  portrayed 
the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  then  with  Peter 
of  old  thev  would  cry.  "Thou  art  the  Christ. 
the  Son  of"  the  Living  God"  (Matthew  16:16). 
They  would  find  the  answer  to  the  riddles  and 
mysteries  of  life.  They  would  have  a  hope  be- 
yond the  grave  that  Is  needed  by  every  man 
who  Is  to  find  fulfillment  In  this  life.  But  be- 
yond that,  they  would  find  a  moral  code  to 
iive  by— a  code  that  would  guide  and  reflate 
their  "lives  and  bring  fulfillment,  happiness, 
and  peace. 

Man  was  made  for  authority:  and  with- 
out authority  he  becomes  confused,  frus- 
trated, and  unhappy.  The  one  authority  that 
works  is  the  authority  of  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Phlllp- 
plan  jailer,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  16:31),  he 
emphasized  the  word  "Lord"  as  well  us 
"Jesus"  and  "Christ."  It  meant  far  more 
than  Just  an  Intellectual  assent.  It  meant 
that  from  that  moment  on  the  PhlUpplan 
Jailer  was  to  be  under  the  dally  leadership, 
direction,  and  gtildance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  is  what  young  people  desperately  want 
to  be  told.  Unfortunately  too  many  of  us  in 
the  church  are  giving  forth  an  uncertain 
sound.  We  are  not  saying,  "Thus  salth  the 
Lord,"  as  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  did. 
Thirdly,  we  need  to  de-emphaslze  the  what- 
do-I-get-out-of-lt  approach  to  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  not  a  cafeteria  where  you  can 
take  what  you  like  and  leave  the  rest.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  man-centered;  it  Is  Christ- 
centered.  When  we  try  to  mold  it  Into  our  im- 
age to  suit  our  craving,  we  have  serlotisly  dis- 
torted it. 

The  moral  code  Is  laid  down  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  If  we  live  by  these  under  the  Lord- 
ship of  Christ,  then  we  will  get  the  peace,  Joy, 
and  satisfaction  we  are  searching  for,  no 
matter  whether  we  live  in  a  ghetto  or  live 
In  a  palace.  The  outward  circumstances  make 
no  difference.  It's  the  inward  faith  In  God 
that  Is  basic  to  our  longings,  our  yearnings, 
and  our  cravings. 

Some  of  the  most  miserable  people  I  have 
ever  met  are  some  of  the  richest  people  I 
know.  Their  money,  their  materialism,  have 
not  satisfied.  And  yet  we  In  America  are  put- 
ting so  much  emphasis  on  the  material  that 
we  are  not  far  from  the  Communist  when 
the  Communist  indicates  that  if  we  all  have 
enough,  we'll  be  happy.  But  you  don't  find 
happiness  and  fulfillment  In  materialism.  It's 
bound  in  the  deep  spiritual  yearning  that 
can  be  met  only  by  a  true  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

You  say,  "But  how  can  I  find  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ?" 

Right  now  where  you  sit  or  where  you  are 
riding  in  your  car  you  can  repent  of  your 
sins  and  receive  Christ  as  Savior.  You  can 
make  that  a  definite  act  at  this  moment. 
Your  life  can  be  changed.  You  can  find 
Christ. 

You  say,  "But  that's  too  simple." 
And  that's  precisely  why  many  people 
stumble  over  the  Gospel,  because  God  made 
It  so  simple  that  even  children  can  tmder- 
stand  It.  You  can  receive  Christ,  whoever  you 
are,  right  now  by  putting  yotir  faith  In  Him; 
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.nd  you  can  find  what  many  millionaires 
have  been  unable  to  find  In  money.  You  can 
find  It  in  faith  in  Christ. 
Shall  we  pray.  .  .  • 


Bankruptcy  Stamped  on  New  Economic* 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1968 
Mr     DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker     I 
^vould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the   following   art  cle  by  Dr. 
Swor  Palvi,  the  internationally  re- 
^oSecx,nomist    which  aPPeared^m 
thp  March   27   edition   of   the   Chicago 
Tribune  I  feel  this  is  an  especially  timely 
Sic"rsince  it  points  out  the  practical 
T^Sofme  that  removal  of  the  gold 
cm-er  as  well  as  the  new  two  tier  system 
?2r  gold  convertibiUty  are  pure  y  short- 
em  gmmicks.  Efforts  to  control  the  out- 
^CoTgold  in  our  balan^  of  payments 
riPDpnds  on  a  repudiation  of  the  laise 
Somic  theory'  now  prevailing  in  Wash- 
ington. The  article  follows: 
B.^^•KRT■Prcv    Sr^MPED    on    New    Economics 
,By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl) 
The  dollar  was  pegged  to  ?°\d  «^'f  ^^,^3^^ 
f   ft-^s  to  the  fine  ounce  on  Jan.  .31.   19J*- 
The  oesgiri^  wr.^  maintained  by  short-term 
"orrowiug  abroad  and  by  actual  sales  of  go  d 
;o   forelrners.    both    on    massive   scales.    But 
behind    the    Eold   standard    facade,   we   kep 
ijehind    tne    euiu  expanding  ..nd 

our  rvment  'balance  deteriora«ng.  In  vlo- 
,tlon  of^^he  rules  of  the  gold  standard. 
"'Te  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  this  sys- 
tem has  broken  down;  the  remarkable  th.ng 
u    that    it    har-    lasted    for    34    years    and    6 
veeks   It  broke  down  because  too  many  dol- 
arfwere  pouring  out  of  our  banks,  and  the 
"Jid  ZZ^T^ere  vanishing  *f  °  f -"f  ^.^^^J 
morev  drove  the  cood  one  into  hidinp  P.^ced 
mh  the  peril  of  losin.  "-^  ^^^^^^J^ 
.erve  as  well  as  the  support  of  ^J*«"^'>  Jf." 
tal  banks,   the  convertibility  of  the  doUa. 
was   informallv   suspended    on   St,   P-^'^^*^^ 
day.  The  fTked  convertibility,  put  to  the  acid 
tftit  was  found  wanting.  . 

"oi   men   «hat  sort  ol  money  ..>»tm  tUd 

"ereu"   rar,kesh;rt  arr.n«m.n.  to  Re.p  th. 

''rtii"??""«s/=v-.rr.;; 
s  sr:"on''»ro»  "i?.nrL,r»r,,  ^ 

2£;:So?e'";t:!t.r..%r.c=r^! 

'ram     rom   converting.   So.   the  -shabby  ap- 
pearance of  convertibility  is  being  preserved. 

TWO     KINDS    OF    DOLLARS 

In  other  words,  there  are  now  two  kinds  of 
doirars'^^BUlions  of  them,  ^eld  by  foreign  au^ 
thorities.  remain  .or  pretend  \o  ""?'t'"l.„j^i 
frood  as  gold."  These  may  be  called  the  oflBclal 
dollars.    The    "private"    ones    such   as   %our 
monev  and  mine,  will  be  left  to  Ao^^.  ^heir 
value  now  fluctuates  in  terms  of  gold  and 
eventually  wiU  fluctuate  against  hard  cur 
rencies.  In  terms  of  German  marks  Swiss  and 
French  francs,  etc..  these  P"^^^^  the  whS! 
be  rising  or  falling,  depending  on  the  whlm^ 
find  hun-hes  cf   the  foreign  rpectators— on 
their  guesses  about  the  prospects  of  our  pay- 
ments balance.  H^wn 
St.  Patrick's  day.  1968.  may  well  go  down 
as  a  turning  point  of  monumental  signifi- 
cance. For  one  thing.  It  has  stamped  the  seal 
of  bankruptcy  on  the  new  economics.  -The 
mea  that  one'can  have  a  stable  money  s^- 
tem  and  yet  keep  the  money-printing  press 
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running,  this  phony  idea,  applied  for  three 
decades,  has  at  last  been  exposed^ 

For  another  thing,  we  get  a  le^on  in  fluc- 
tuating exchange  rates.  The  gold  value  of  a 
floatlnl  dollar  sank  by  20  per  cen  on  the 
first  dav  of  trading,  and  jumped  b>  oy^r .  ^0 
ner  cent  the  second.  Once  a  cun-ency  is  off 
gold."  such  wild  fluctuations  are  a  common 
earmark  of  its  valuation— a  fact  that  Is 
Su  Ignored  bv  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
^roSga!n'dize  this  sort  of  ""oney  system  (or 
lack  of  system)  from  the  top  of  the  Uory 
tower. 

MAY     ABSORB     SHOCK 

For  a  short  while,  foreign  central   banks 
mav  absorb  the  shock  of  our  de«ta^"^«^^^^« 
by  buying  up  the  excess  dollars  at  fixed  prices. 
d  heretofore.  But  they  could  scarcely  con- 
tinue doing  so  without  destroying  the  con- 
fldence  of  the  world  in  their  own  currencies, 
-^hfr^n  whv  we  are  tumbling  Into  float- 
ine  exchange  rat«s.  sacrificing  the  very  base 
of'moneta,^-  stability,  was  the  necess  ty  to 
protect  our  remaining  gold  reserve.  But  the 
attempt  to  do  so  by  breaking  the  monetary 
systen?  into  two  tiers-a  schizophrenic  dol- 
lar-will boomerang.  If  this  moratorium  on 
gold   payments,   which   is  -'hat   it  amount 
to.  is  prolonged,  we  shall  lose  the  gold  thru 
xue  back  door,  .s  it  wrrr,  because  the  central 
banks  of  the  world  will  not  hold  on  to  their 
dollar  balances  indefinitely. 
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The  Riot  Commission  Report 

HON   FRED  R.  HARRIS 


OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 
Ml-  HARRIS.  Ml-.  President,  the  Pi-csi- 
dent's  National  Advisorj-  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  did  its  best  to  "find  he 
truth  and  express  it"  in  its  repor  .  as  the 
President  directed  us  to  do.  Criticism  of 
that  report— some  of  it  uninformed,  some 
misrepresentative— has  been  gnerj 
-reater  publicity  than  it  de.serves  for  I 
believe  the  weight  of  responsible  na- 
tional opinion  is  decisively  on  the  side  of 
the  report. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
four  eloquent  editorials,  for  example, 
which  appeared  in  four  of  our  ma,ior 
cities  immediately  after  the  report  was 

^^¥i^om  the  Washington  Post  on  March 

The  report  of  the  Riot  Comnilsslon  splits 
the  darkness  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  Is 
a  distinguished,  powerful  and  potentially 
useful  d^ument  not  because  it  presents  any 
startUng  revelations  or  novel  solutions  but 
because'lt  tells  the  truth  -"\f  5^^  .-^»,"^°J: 
exooslng  the  hideous  cancer  of  racial  dis- 
crrmlnallon  and  Injustice  which  mtis^  ex- 
cised from  the  American  system  if  it  is  not 
to  prove  fatal  to  American  life. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
March  3: 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  studied  last  summers 
outbursts  and  come  up  with  a  commentary 
on  the  United  SUtes  today. 

The  picture  Is  sketched  In  brutally  jagged 
lines,  but  its  truth  cannot  be  denied. 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
March  2: 

Eleven  men  and  women  comprising  a  cross- 
section  of  thinking  America  have  produced 
a  report  that  can  be  the  basis  for  a  massive 


new  assault  .,n  the  race  problem-and.  just 
nnssiblv  a  breakthrough. 

P  For   the   Kerner   Report,   while   contain mg 
no  startling  conclusion,  manages  to  -^onNeN 
a  sense  of   great  weight  and  authority.   It 
mat^agL  to  fls  that  when  any  similar  group 
of     onest,  Widely  assorted  citizen,  f  ve    he 
ma  ter    the    same    amount    of    study.    ihe> 
would  come  up  with  about  the  same  ai.wers. 
And  they  are  rough  answers. 
>rom  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  2: 
It  is  time  now  to  end  the  deMructlon  and 
U.eUolence.  not  only  in  the  streets  in  the 
ghetto  but  in  the  lives  of  the  people 

This    IS    the    concluding   «";'tence    of  ^he 
_   „•    ,,f    tlip    renort    is^tied    iiv    tne    i>h- 
tu""'commi      on  on  c\vU  Di.^.rder  alter  its 
udv  of  Tity  riot.    It  Should  be  s,,mething 
an  which  all  Americans  can  ag  ee  But  agree 
ment  with   this  conclusion  calls  for  a  grc.it 
rea    more  than  a  mere  nod  of  the  head.  It 
Hominds   a   erasp   of   the   full   breadth   ai-d 
ae"t  w>f     he   feLent    which   -plodes   into 
riors    It  demands  a  clear  kn.nvledge  of  the 
y.TrX  facfi  of  racial  discrimination.  It  de- 
n.uds^  wil  ingness  to  plan,  develop,  carry 
tnrough-  a    d    pav    for-    the    Federal,    state, 
urban   and   private  programs  whic:i  can   rc- 
moC^    the   threat   of   more   destruction    and 
more   violence, 

Mr  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  editorials  fi-om^^^l;'^'" 
I  have  quoted  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
.slons  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;is  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington   (DC.   Post.  Mar.  1, 
'  l{t63| 


RIOT  RFI'ORT 

The  rep.  rt  nf  the  Riot  Comml-s.^ion  srlits 
tl.e  darkness  like  a  flash  -f  h^htninr  t  s 
.  d  i.trnt-uished.  powerful  and  potentlall> 
;  .e  ul  "«^,m.nt  not  l>ecatise  it  presents  anv 
;art  T  "  re-. elation,  nr  novel  •-'l^' '*-"«''''; 
",:;ca„V.e  It  tells  the  truth  -1th  Mark  ^nd. 
nvnosine  the  hideous  cancer  of  rari.u  ai„ 
i'^^.Xtion  and  injustice  -hich  nni.s,  be  ex 
olsed  from  the  .Mnerican  system  1.  it  is  n"t 
to  prove  fatal  to  American  life, 

Tl-e  danger  is  m-re  than  a  dancer  of  dl.- 
ordi;  It  po"i,evc,nd  the  perils  of  "the  lone, 
w  x'n-mer-'  It  threatens  nv  re  than  Mo- 
";Ve"nd  arson  and  looting  and  dcstruc- 
l,"n  What  is  at  Make  is  the  unitv  of  Amer  - 
"'Vms  rTatlon  the  Commission  warns^s 
ntovlng  toward  two  .ocieties^  "T^th^;  move! 
whiter  separate  and  unequal  If  that  mo  e 
ment  is  not  arrested  and  reversed,  it  ^U11 
Zui  dca^h  to  the  most  hopeful  -f^;;"  "-- 

V men:  attempts  :.t  P-l>'''=''  "'■'i;^^     the^^ 
alternative   to  separation   is  unit>-the   ex 
;e^fon  of  the  promise  r.f   American   Ufe  to 
all    Americans  irrespective  of  race 

one  <,f  th-^  most  useful  aspects  of  the  Riot 
Cc^mission-s  report  i.s  that  it  ^'^-'tter^  some 
.^vtiis    tr   dlsmi.^ses   unequivoralU    the    loea 
Tha?  asVsummer-s  riots   were  the  resuit   o 
-nv  organized  plan  '  r  -onspirao .  The  trite 
cau=es^ie  in   pervasive  segregation  and  d^- 
r?immation    in   education,   employment    and 
housing    in   the  concentratlor.   of  '.mpover- 
ished  and  desperate  Negroes  in  the  decaying 
nner  Cities,  and  in  the  squalor    ^leprad.a  ion 
mtterness  and   alienation  of  there   ehettoes^ 
How-  much  of  the  violence  of  last  .summer 
wS  a  dTrect\onsequence  of  n;>l«euided  police 
conduct  is  one  of   the  ^^tartUng  discl^ures 
of  the  report   Again  and  again,  ■^h'.^: ^^f  ^.J^^^ 
nervous  or  trigger-happy  po.ice  officers  were 
assumed    to    come    from    ^"'P";.,;'^,^..;/^^ 
answered  bv  vollevs  tragically  destructive  to 
me  and  property.  The  Commission  warns  m 
the  sternest  terms  against  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessU?  force  m  combatting  unrest  and  most 
'plniculaHyagalnst  resort  to  -eapons  of  mas.s 
destruction,    such   as   automatic  J  fl«„  '^^ 
chine  guns  r.nd  tanks.  The  use  of  such  wenp 
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history.  Millions  of  Americans  no  longer 
know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  racial  problem  is  called  a  moral 
Issue.  The  poverty  problem  Is  called  a  moral 
Issue.  The  riot  and  demonstration  problem 
Is  called  a  moral  Issue.  The  Vietnam  war  Is 
called  a  moral  Issue.  However,  no  one  seems 
to  be  defining  what  morality  Is.  What  Is  the 
yardstick,  the  criteria,  or  the  authority  for 
our  moral  Judgment? 

An  American  clergyman  says  that  he  will 
no  longer  obey  any  law  he  does  not  consider 
to  be  moral.  In  other  words,  he  becomes  a 
law  unto  himself.  Suppose  everyone  said 
this?  We  would  soon  have  chaos. 

'J  a  result  of  thla  fuzzy  and  confused 
thinking,  Americans  are  Involved  In  an  Im- 
moral spree  that  has  few  parallels  In  history. 
United  Press  International  carried  a  major 
story  recently  entitled,  "What's  Wrong  with 
America?"  Rioters  burn  and  loot.  Demon- 
strators defile  the  flag  and  curse  the  Presi- 
dent. Toung  men  answer  the  call  to  arms 
with,  "No,  we  won't  go."  Mongers  of  hate 
travel  throughout  the  county  spreading  their 
poison.  Teen-agers  are  turning  by  the  thou- 
sands to  drugs  and  sex.  United  Press  Inter- 
national asked  this  question.  "Is  the  nation 
going  crazy,  led  pell-mell  by  a  generation  of 
mlxed-up,  turned-on,  and  dropped-out 
youth?" 

Our  hwidllnes  and  television  screens  tell 
th»- story  of  the  obvious  dissidents,-' such  as 
the  angry  apostles  of  black  power,  the  draft- 
card  burners,  the  hippies,  the  haters  of  the 
left  and  the  right,  the  drug  takers.  But 
lumped  together  these  make  up  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  American  population.  What 
about  the  other  one  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lion American  people?  They  are  the  vast 
backbone  majority  with  whom  the  nation  will 
survive  or  fall.  The  difficulty  with  the  other 
hundred  and  ninety  million  Is  that  they  con- 
form and  they  don't  want  to  be  Involved. 
Many  of  them  are  selfish  and  indifferent,  so 
Indifferent  in  fact  that  many  educators  are 
calling  our  age  the  Age  of  Apathy. 

But  there  are  deeper  problems  of  morality 
than  this.  Some  time  ago  845  members  of  a 
Christian  youth  society  were  asked  If  they 
cheated  on  examinations.  Eighty-seven  per- 
cent confessed  that  they  did.  Another  sur- 
vey in  a  respected  high  school  revealed  that 
90  percent  of  the  students  were  Involved  in 
cheating.  The  principal  said.  "Many  students 
are  more  concerned  with  escaping  detection 
and  punishment  than  they  are  with  personal 
character,  rep  itatlon.  or  social  consequences. 
They  say.  "I'll  take  my  chances.'  One  student 
commented.  We're  success  oriented,  so  we 
figure  It's  all  right  to  cheat  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed." "  There  are  thousands  of  churchgoing 
young  people  in  America  who  are  able  to  list 
all  the  kings  of  Israel,  yet  they  cheat  on 
examinations  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience. 

The  three  Institutions  in  America  respon- 
sible^Xor  morality  are  the  family,  the  school. 
and  fetae  church.  The  family  Is  the  logical  in- 
strucrbr  in  morality,  but  unfortunately  all 
too  manv  parents  may  teach  one  tiling  but 
thev  live  another.  Christian  parents  are 
sonietimes  Interested  only  in  a  confession 
of  faith  or  a  recitation  of  Bible  facts.  Moral- 
ity Is  bypassed.  For  example,  cheating  on 
income  tax  is  no  different  from  cheating  on 
a  school  examination. 

The  school  has  also  failed.  In  separating 
church  and  state,  we  have  also  isolated 
church  and  morality.  A  few  years  ago  50  per- 
cent of  the  content  of  textbooks  used  In 
schools  had  moral  significance.  Today  only 
3  percent  has,  and  even  that  3  percent  Is 
disappearing.  The  school  has  concentrated 
on  the  Intellectual  and  the  physical  and  the 
material,  but  not  on  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
Thus  we  are  sowing  to  the  wind  and  we  are 
now  reaping  a  whirlwind  (Hosea  8:7 1  among 
a  new  generation  of  young  people.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  family  and  the  school  might  be 
understandable,   for   both   of   these   instltu- 
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tlons  mirror   the  society  In   which   we   live. 
But  the  church  has  no  excuse. 

Too  often  the  church  has  dealt  only  with 
the  sex  problem  and  not  with  the  many  oth- 
er problems  Involved  in  morality.  A  man  may 
be  greedy,  selfish,  spiteful,  cruel.  Jealous,  un- 
just, vloieni.  brutal,  gn^splng,  unscrupulous, 
a  liar,  stubborn,  arrogant,  and  dead  to  al- 
most every  noble  instinct,  and  still  we're 
ready  to  .-^av  of  him  that  he  Is  not  an  Im- 
moral man  '  Morality  is  not  concerned  only 
with  sex  but  also  with  envy,  cowardice, 
covetousness,  cruelty,  lying,  and  laziness.  The 
commandment.  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery"  i  Exodus  20:l4t,  is  only  one  out 
of  ten. 

Dr.  Edward  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham 
College,  in  his  article.  "What  About  the 
Sinful  Student?"  charges  .American  churches 
generally  with  gross  negligence.  He  says,  "The 
church  has  failed  iiadly  to  answer  the  moral 
questions  of  voutli.  M'any  young  ministers, 
priests,  .ind  rabbis  fresh  from  their  training 
are  unprepared  to  answer  the  pleas  of  young 
people  for  honest.  Intelligent  reasoning  on 
questions  of  morality." 

The  question  comes  to  the  average  clergy- 
man and  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  for 
that  matter  the  average  Christian,  from 
young  people.  "What  can  we  do?  What  is  the 
yardstick  that  we  live  by?"  And  many  times 
the  church  has  no  answer. 

Fir.^t.  we  need  to  focus  the  minds  of  young 
and  old  alike  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
ihe  Lordship  oi  Jesus  Christ.  This  must  not 
just  be  a  doctrine  that  we  accept  with  our 
heads  but  a  personal  application  In  our  dally 
lives.  Whether  or  not  anyone  else  Is  watch- 
ing, whether  or  not  we  will  ever  get  caught, 
God  is  omni-present  and  He  is  a  God  who 
hates  sin  Just  i\s  much  as  He  ever  has.  He 
is  not  a  divine  buddy  who  slaps  us  on  the 
back  when  we  succeed. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  Lord- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ.  It  Is  not  enough  that 
people  make  a  verbal  commitment  to  Christ. 
They  must  know  that  He  is  to  be  their  Lord 
in  every  area  of  life.  In  much  of  our  so-called 
evangelistic  preaching  we  have  asked  people 
to  come  to  Christ  as  Savior,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  .ask  people  to  come  to  Christ  as 
Lord  He  is  to  be  Lord  in  every  area  of  our 
lives.  In  our  school  work,  in  our  social  rela- 
tionships, in  our  sex  life,  in  our  business 
relationships.  He  is  to  be  Lord.  We  are  to  have 
the  highest  ethical  and  moral  principles  even 
if  It  means  to  suffer  loss  in  this  secular  and 
materialistic  age- 
There  are  thousands  of  young  people  to- 
day searching  for  truth.  But  they  are  search- 
ing for  something  even  more.  They  are  search- 
ing for  peace  of  mind,  peace  of  heart,  and 
tranquillity  of  soul. 

The  newspapers  the  last  few  days  carried 
the  storv  of  Prank  Sinatra's  wife  and  two 
of  the  Beatles  who  are  high  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  meditating  and  searching  for 
peace  of  mind  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  the  pressures,  frustrations,  and 
complexities  of  the  lives  they  have  been 
living. 

Jesus  Christ  once  asked  the  question, 
"Whom  do  men  say  that  I  .  .  .  am?"  (Mat- 
thew 16:13)  Prom  the  time  He  appeared  on 
earth  and  walked  among  men  there  have 
been  those  who  have  questioned  His  claim 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God  and 
had  the  answers  to  the  human  dilemma  and 
the  moral  questions.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies these  questions  have  been  asked  In 
every  generation. 

Albert  Schweitzer  while  in  Africa  sought 
vainly  for  the  historical  Jesus,  whom  the 
great  missionary  thought  was  obscured  by  the 
Biblical  account  of  His  life  and  work.  In  Ger- 
many, Rudolph  Bultmann  has  spent  many 
years  teaching  that  modem  man  needs  a 
demythologlzed  Jesus.  Thus  the  modem 
world  as  well  as  the  ancient  seeks  to  provide 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  (Matthew  22:42). 
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How  thrilling  and  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
Bible  and  find  the  thrilling  and  moving  story 
of  Christ!  Here  Is  no  philosophizing.  The 
miracles  He  performed  testify  to  His  divine 
mission.  By  forgiving  sins  He  demonstrated 
He  Is  God,  for  only  God  can  forgive  sins.  No 
doctrine  in  the  Bible  Is  more  central  than 
that  of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
false  representations  of  Christianity  can  al- 
ways be  tested  at  this  one  point.  If  the 
Christology  is  faulty,  it  can  be  predicted  that 
the  entire  theology  is  questionable. 

If  only  these  young  people  who  have  gone 
to  the  Himalayas  would  make  a  prayerful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  writings 
of  men  of  God  who  have  faithfully  portrayed 
the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  then  with  Peter 
of  old  thev  would  cry,  "Thou  art  the  Christ. 
the  Son  of" the  Living  God"  (Matthew  16:16) . 
They  would  find  the  answer  to  the  riddles  and 
mysteries  of  life.  They  would  have  a  hope  be- 
yond the  grave  that  is  needed  by  every  man 
who  is  to  find  fulfillment  In  this  life.  But  be- 
yond that,  they  would  find  a  moral  code  to 
live  by — a  code  that  would  guide  and  reg:ulate 
their  lives  and  bring  fulfillment,  happiness, 
and  peace. 

Man  was  made  for  authority;  and  with- 
out authority  he  becomes  confused,  frus- 
trated, and  unhappy.  The  one  authority  that 
works  is  the  authority  of  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Philip- 
plan  Jailer,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  16:31),  he 
emphasized  the  word  "Lord"  as  well  as 
"Jesus"  and  "Christ."  It  meant  far  more 
than  Just  an  Intellectual  assent.  It  meant 
that  from  that  moment  on  the  Phillppian 
Jailer  was  to  be  under  the  daily  leadership, 
direction,  and  giUdance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  is  what  young  people  desperately  want 
to  be  told.  Unfortunately  too  many  of  us  in 
the  church  are  giving  forth  an  uncertain 
sound.  We  are  not  saying.  "Thus  salth  the 
Lord."  as  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  did. 
Thirdly,  we  need  to  de-emphasize  the  what- 
do-I-get-out-of-lt  approach  to  Christianity, 
Christianity  is  not  a  cafeteria  where  you  can 
take  what  you  like  and  leave  the  rest.  Chris- 
tianity IS  not  man-centered:  it  is  Christ- 
centered.  When  we  try  to  mold  it  into  oiu'  Im- 
age to  suit  otur  craving,  we  have  seriotisly  dis- 
torted it. 

The  moral  code  Is  laid  down  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  If  we  live  by  these  under  the  Lord- 
ship of  Christ,  then  we  will  get  the  peace.  Joy, 
and  satisfaction  we  are  searching  for.  no 
matter  whether  we  live  In  a  ghetto  or  live 
In  a  palace.  The  outward  circumstances  make 
no  difference.  It's  the  Inward  faith  in  God 
that  is  basic  to  our  longings,  our  yearnings, 
and  our  cravings. 

Some  of  the  most  miserable  people  I  have 
ever  met  are  some  of  the  richest  people  I 
know.  Their  money,  their  materialism,  have 
not  satisfied.  And  yet  we  In  America  are  put- 
ting so  much  emphasis  on  the  material  that 
we  are  not  far  from  the  Communist  when 
the  Communist  Indicates  that  if  we  all  have 
enough,  we'll  be  happy.  But  you  don't  find 
happiness  and  fulfillment  In  materiaUsm.  Its 
bound  in  the  deep  spiritual  yearning  that 
can  be  met  only  by  a  true  faith  In  Jesus 
Christ. 

You  say.  "But  how  can  I  find  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ?" 

Right  now  where  you  sit  or  where  you  are 
riding  in  your  car  you  can  repent  of  your 
sins  and  receive  Christ  as  Savior.  You  can 
make  that  a  deflnit*  act  at  this  moment. 
Your  life  can  be  changed.  You  can  find 
Christ. 
You  say.  "But  that's  too  simple." 
And  that's  precisely  why  many  people 
stumble  over  the  Gospel,  because  God  made 
It  so  simple  that  even  children  can  under- 
stand it.  You  can  receive  Christ,  whoever  you 
are,  right  now  by  putting  yovu-  faith  in  Him; 
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and  you  can  find  what  many  millionaires 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  money.  You  can 
and  it  in  faith  in  Christ. 
Shall  we  pray.  .  .  • 


Bankruptcy  Stamped  on  New  Economict 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.I.IN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Melchior  Palyi.  the  internationally  re- 
nowned economist,  which  appeared  m 
the  March  27  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  I  feel  this  is  an  especially  timely 
article  since  it  points  out  the  practical 
facts  of  life  that  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  as  well  as  the  new  two  tier  system 
for  gold  convertibility  are  purely  short- 
term  gimmicks.  Efforts  to  control  the  out- 
flow of  gold  in  our  balance  of  pajTnents 
depends  on  a  repudiation  of  the  false 
economic  theorj'  now  prevailing  in  Wash- 
ington. The  article  follows: 

B.^NKRVPTCV      STAMPED     ON      NEW      ECONOMICS 

(By  Dr.  Melchior  Palyl) 
The  dollar  was  pegged  to  tjold  at  the  rate 
of  S35  to  the  fine  oimce  on  Jan.  31.  1934. 
The  pegging  wr.s  maintained  by  short-term 
borrowing  abroad  and  by  actual  .«les  of  gold 
to  foreigners,  both  on  massive  scales.  But 
behind  the  cold  standard  facade,  we  kept 
our  money  .^upply  recklepsly  expanding  .uul 
our  payments  balance  deteriorating.  In  vlo- 
litlon  "of   the   rules  of   the   gold   standard. 

The  remarkable  thing  Is  not  that  this  sys- 
tem has  broken  down;  the  remarkable  thing 
i^  that  it  ha.',  lasted  for  34  years  ana  6 
vveeks  It  broke  down  because  too  many  ciol- 
lar-:  were  pouring  out  of  our  banks,  and  'he 
fold  bricks  were  vanishing  into  hoards.  Bad 
monev  drove  the  cood  one  Into  hldinp  P.'.ced 
with  the  oeril  of  losing  our  entire  irola  re- 
serve :is  well  as  the  support  of  friendly  cen- 
tral banks,  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
was  informally  suspended  on  St.  Patricks 
day.  The  faked  convertibility,  put  to  the  acid 
test,  was  found  wanting. 

Now  then  what  sort  of  money  Fvstem  did 
ve  chose?  No  .■system  at  all.  is  the  answer, 
merely  a  makeshift  arrangement  to  keep  the 
dollar  in  suspended   animation. 

On  the  op^n  cold  market,  the  dollar  is 
left  to  float  -no  more  gold  fa^es  -o  bol.'ter 
the  dollar.  On  the  other  hand,  dollars  held 
bv  foreien  central  banks  remain  convertible 
as  heretofore,  provided  that  the  holders  re- 
frain from  canvertlns:.  So.  the  shabby  ap- 
pearance of  convertibility  is  being  preserved. 

TWO    KINDS    OF    DOLLARS 

In  Other  words,  there  are  now  two  kinds  of 
dollars.  Billions  of  them,  held  by  foreign  au- 
thorities, remain  (or  pretend  to  remain)  as 
cood  as  "Old."  These  may  be  called  the  official 
dollars.  "The  "private"  ones,  such  as  your 
money  and  mine,  will  be  left  to  fioat:  their 
value  now  fluctuates  in  terms  of  gold  and 
eventually  will  fluctuate  against  hard  cur- 
rencies. In  terms  of  German  marks.  Swiss  and 
French  francs,  etc..  these  private  dollars  will 
be  rising  or  falling,  depending  on  the  whims 
and  hunches  cf  the  foreign  rpectators— on 
'heir  guesses  about  the  prospects  of  our  pay- 
ments balance.  

St  Patrick's  day.  1968,  may  well  go  down 
as  a'  turning  point  of  monumental  signifi- 
cance. For  one  thing.  It  has  stamped  the  seal 
of  bankruptcy  on  the  new  economics.  The 
^dea  that  one"  can  have  a  stable  money  sys- 
tem and  yet  keep  the  money-printing  press 
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running,  this  phony  Idea,  applied  for  three 
decades,  has  at  last  been  exposed. 

For  another  thing,  we  get  a  lesson  in  fluc- 
tuating exchange  rates.  The  gold  value  of  a 
floating  dollar  sank  by  20  per  cent  on  the 
first  day  of  trading,  and  Jumped  by  over  10 
per  cent  the  second.  Once  a  currency  is  "off 
gold."  such  wild  fluctuations  are  a  common 
earmark  of  Its  valuation — a  fact  that  Is 
usually  Ignored  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
propagandize  this  sort  of  money  system  (or 
lack  of  system)  from  the  top  of  the  ivory 
tower. 

MAY     ABSORB     SHOCK 

For  a  short  while,  foreign  central  banks 
may  absorb  the  shock  of  our  destabtUzatlon 
by  buying  up  the  excess  dollars  at  flxed  prices, 
as  heretofore.  But  they  could  scarcely  con- 
tinue doing  so  without  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  In  their  own  currencies. 

The  reason  why  we  are  tumbling  Into  float- 
ing exchange  rates,  sacrificing  the  very  base 
of  monet.ary  stability,  was  the  necessity  to 
protect  our"  remaining  gold  reserve.  But  the 
attempt  to  do  so  by  breaking  the  monetary 
system  Into  two  tiers — a  schizophrenic  dol- 
lar—will boomerang.  If  this  moratorium  on 
gold  payments,  which  Is  what  It  amounts 
to,  Is  prolonged,  we  shall  lose  the  gold  thru 
the  back  door,  as  it  were,  because  the  central 
banks  of  the  world  will  not  hold  on  to  their 
dollar  balances  indefinitely. 


The  Riot  Commission  Report 


HON   FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  tiTATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pre?ident.  the  Pic.-^i- 
denfs  National  Advisorj-  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  did  its  best  to  "find  the 
truth  and  express  it"  in  its  report,  as  the 
President  directed  us  to  do.  Criticism  of 
that  report — some  of  it  uninformed,  some 
misrepresentative — has  been  given 
Ejreater  publicity  than  it  deserves,  for  I 
believe  the  weipiht  of  responsible  na- 
tional opinion  is  decisively  on  the  .side  of 
the  report. 

I  in\-ite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
four  eloquent  editorials,  for  example, 
which  appeared  in  four  of  our  ma.ior 
cities  immediately  after  the  report  was 
issued. 

From  the  Washington  Post  on  March 

1: 

The  report  of  the  Riot  Commission  splits 
the  darkness  like  a  flash  of  lightnlne.  It  is 
a  distinguished,  powerful  and  potentially 
useful  document  not  because  it  presents  any 
startling  revelations  or  novel  solutions  but 
because  it  tells  the  truth  with  stark  candor, 
exposing  the  hideous  cancer  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  which  must  be  ex- 
cised from  the  American  system  if  it  is  not 
to  prove  f&tal  to  American  life. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
March  3: 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  studied  last  summer's 
outbursts  and  come  up  with  a  commentary 
on  the  United  SUtes  today. 

The  picture  Is  sketched  In  brutally  Jagged 
lines,  but  Its  truth  cannot  be  denied. 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
March  2: 

Eleven  men  and  women  comprising  a  cross- 
section  of  thinking  America  have  produced 
a  report  that  can  be  the  basis  for  a  massive 
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new  assault  on  the  race  problem— and.  Just 
possibly  a  breakthrough. 

For  the  Kerner  Report,  while  containing 
no  startling  conclusion,  manages  to  convey 
a  -sense  of  great  weight  and  authority.  It 
manages  to  sav  that  when  any  .similar  group 
of  honest,  widely  assorted  citi?en^  pa\e  the 
matter  the  same  amount  of  stvidy.  they 
would  come  up  with  about  the  same  mawers. 
And  ihey  are  rough  answers. 
From  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Maich  2: 
It  is  time  now  to  rnd  the  destruction  and 
the  violence  not  only  In  the  streets  in  the 
ghetto  but  in  the  lives  of  the  people 

This  IS  the  concluding  sentence  nf  '.he 
summary  of  the  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  ..n  Civil  Disorder  alter  Its 
study  of  citv  riots  It  should  be  s,,r.-.cthing 
on  which  all  Americans  can  agroe.  But  agree- 
ment with  this  conclusion  clis  (or  ••.  irrcU 
deal  more  than  a  mere  nod  of  the  head,  it 
demands  a  grasp  of  the  full  Ijreadth  and 
depth  of  the  ferment  which  explode.s  mto 
riots  It  demands  a  clear  kn^iwledge  of  the 
harsh  facts  of  racial  discrimination.  It  de- 
mands a  willingness  to  plan,  develop,  carry 
thrnugh~-:.nd  pav  for-  the  Federal,  state, 
urban  and  private  programs  which  can  re- 
move the  threat  of  more  destrvictlon  and 
more    violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  four  editorials  from  which 
I  have  quoted  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.i   Post.  Mar.  1. 
19681 
RIOT  Report 
The  report  <>f  the  Riot  Commission  splits 
the  darkness  like  a  flash  <•{  liizhtnlng.  It   is 
I    dlstinruished,    powerful    and    potentially 
useful  document  not  because  it  presents  any 
nartlm-   rrvclatlcin.s   or   novel   .solutions   but 
because  it  tells  'he  truth  with  stark  ''^ndor, 
rxposlne   the   hideous   nuiccr   .-f   racial    dis- 
crimination and  injustice  which  must  be  ex- 
cised from  the  -Amencnn  system  i!  it   is  not 
to  prove  fatal  to  .American  lift. 

The  danger  is  m  ire  than  a  danscr  cf  dis- 
order It  goes  bevond  'he  perils  .  f  'the  lone, 
hot  summer"  It  threatens  m<  re  than  vio- 
Icr^re  and  arson  and  Irw^tlng  :.nd  destruc- 
tion What  is  at  stake  Is  the  unltv  of  Ameri- 
ca This  Nation  the  Commission  warns,  is 
movlne  toward  two  societies,  one  blick.  one 
v^-hite-^ separate  and  tmequ.al  If  'hat  move- 
ment is  not  arrested  and  reversed,  it  will 
bring  death  to  the  most  hopeful  of  all  man- 
Vind's  attempts  ,'a  political  orr-anl.'atlon.  The 
alternative  to  separation  is  unity— the  ex- 
tension of  the  promise  of  American  life  to 
all   Americans  irrespective  of  r.oce. 

On^  of  The  most  useful  aspects  of  the  Riot 
Commi-.sion's  report  is  that  it  shatters  some 
mvths    It   dismisses   unequivocally    the    icea 
that  last  summer's  riots  were   the  result   of 
any   organised  plan  rr   conspiracy.  The  true 
causes  Ue  in  pervasive  .seCTetration   and  dis- 
crimination  in   education,   employment    and 
hottslng    in    the   concentration    of    impover- 
ished and  desperate  Negroes  m  the  decaying 
inner  cities,  and  m  the  squalor,  deerndatlcn. 
bitterness  and   alienation  of  these   phettoes. 
How  much  of  the  violence  of  last  su.mn-er 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  misguided  police 
conduct   is  one  of   the  startling  disclosures 
of  the  report.  Again  and  again,  shots  fired  by 
nervous  or  trigger-happy  police  officers  were 
assumed    to    come    from    snipers    and    were 
answered  by  volleys  tragically  destrtictive  to 
life  and  property.  The  Commission  warns  in 
the  sternest  terms  against  ths  danger  of  ex- 
cessive force  in  combatting  unrest  and  most 
particularly  against  resort  to  v.-eapons  of  mass 
destructloii.    such    as   automatic   rifles,   ma- 
chine guns  and  uinks.  The  use  of  such  weap- 
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ons  In  densely  populated  urban  areas  Is  sheer 
madness. 

la  there  yet  time  to  avert  the  waste  and 
sorrow  and  disaster  of  rioting  In  the  summer 
months  that  He  \head?  Little  time  Is  left: 
and  little  has  been  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  siunmers  that  have  passed.  But 
the  truth,  if  understood  and  accepted  by  a 
free  people,  can  be  Immensely  invigorating 
and  liberating.  The  Commission  points  to 
solutions.  They  are  obvious  but  they  are  not 
easy.  They  call.  In  short,  for  an  obliteration 
of  all  color  lines  and  for  the  generous  hold- 
ing out  of  a  helping  hand  to  all  those — 
especially  to  the  youth — who  have  for  so  long 
been  confined  In  the  basement  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American  polity. 
Treated  In  time,  cancers  may  be  curable. 

The  report — or  at  least  the  summary  of  It 
currently  available — provides  few  specifics  as 
to  expenditures  and  commitment  of  re- 
sources. It  does,  however,  say  one  thing  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Ob- 
serving that  the  programs  it  proposes  '■will 
require  unprecedented  levels  of  funding  and 
performance."  it  declares  that  "there  can  be 
no  higher  priority  for  national  action  and  no 
higher  claim  on  the  Nation's  conscience." 
Here  is  the  real  nub  of  the  matter.  When  this 
truth  Is  genuinely  and  unstlntlngly  accepted 
by  the  Nation's  leadership — when  it  can 
really  be  made  the  rtrst  order  of  business  for 
the  American  people — It  may  afford  the  mar- 
gin of  business  for  the  .-Vmerlcan  people — 
it  may  afford  the  margin  of  hope  that  will 
restore  the  national  health. 


(From     the     Philadelphia      iPa.i      Sunday 

Bulletin.  Mar   3.  19681 

Two  Societies  or  One? 

The    National    Advisory    Commission    on 

Civil    Disorders   has   studied    last   summer's 

outbursts  and  come  up  with  a  commentary 

on  the  United  States  today. 

The  picture  is  sketched  in  brutally  jagged 
lines,  but  its  truth  cannot  be  denied. 

We  are.  says  the  commission,  moving  to- 
ward a  sort  of  American  apartheid— a  black 
society  and  a  white  one.  'separate  and  un- 
equal." Discrimination  .i.nd  segregation  no 
longer  threaten  just  the  Negro,  but  'the  fu- 
ture of  every  American."  Continuing  polari- 
zation will  ultimately  destroy  our  "basic 
democratic  values."  Violence  in  streets  and 
in  lives  must  end. 

The  conamitslon  roughs  out  a  huge  pano- 
rama of  programs  and  changes  lo  reverse  this 
disastrous  trend.  But  the  most  haunting, 
most  memorable  and  finally  the  toughest  of 
Its  antidotes  Is  this;  "From  every  jVmerlcan 
It  will  require  new  attitudes,  new  under- 
standing and.  above  all.  new  will." 

We  are  summoned,  then,  all  of  us  In  this 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  nation.  Programs 
we  must  have,  but  they  will  not  be  enough. 
This  Is  a  distinctive  departure  for  an  of- 
ficial commission  report,  .^nd  it  is  the  best 
reminder  yet  that  the  tremendous  steps  of 
desegregation  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  valuable  though  they  have  been,  are  not 
nearly  enough  to  unify  the  nation,  even  tech- 
nically. 

As  to  the  programs,  the  commission  makes 
good  on  its  assertion  that  they  must  be  on 
a  scale  equal  to  the  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lems." In  jobs,  it  calls  for  supplying  550.000 
this  year,  at  least  double  President  Johnsons 
request  from  public  and  private  sectors;  in 
housing,  its  call  for  600.000  units  in  the  com- 
ing vear  is  double  the  Presidential  goal. 

The  commission  makes  no  truly  Innovative 
recommendations;  everything  It  proposes  has 
been  suggested  by  someone  sometime  before. 
That  is  hardly  surprising.  On  the  other  hand. 
Its  advocacy  may  add  weight  to  concepts  like 
a  "basic  allowance  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies"— the  negative  income  tax,  involving 
"substantially  greater  federal  expenditures 
than  anything  now  contemplated." 
In  other  words,  a  measure  of  the  change  in 
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individual  attitude  is  to  be  a  whole  new 
equation  of  public  outlays.  The  report  wise- 
ly avoids  any  mention  of  a  conflict  in  spend- 
ing with  Vietnam,  but  adds;  There  can  be 
no  higher  priority  for  national  action  and  no 
higher  claim  on  the  nation's  conscience." 

There  is  much,  however,  that  government — 
local  government  especially — is  told  to  do 
that  would  cost  little  or  nothing,  such  as 
neighborhood  i^rlevance  machinery  and  bet- 
ter political  representation  in  ghettos. 

Why  did  the  disorders  happen?  It  would, 
in  a  wav.  be  comforting  to  think  that  a  con- 
spiracy did  cause  them,  as  some  people 
thought  at  the  time.  The  commission's  re- 
port rules  out  that  "easy"  answer.  There  was 
no  conspiracy;  the  cause  was  all  the  harsh 
and  bitter  things  that  have  been  long  ap- 
parent. 

The  report  is  strong.  It  does  not  flinch.  All 
of  Its  recommendations  will  not  be  met,  but 
It  offers  a  new  framework  in  which  to  think 
and  plan.  With  one  hand  it  holds  up  a  mirror 
to  the  United  States  and  with  the  other  It 
points  the  way  to  rehabilitation;  enrich  the 
"hetto  and  integrate  the  society. 
'  "Choice  is  still  possible."  says  the  com- 
mission. We  cannot  hang  back  from  that 
choice. 

I  Prom  the  Chlc:i(;o  (lU.i  Dally  News. 
Mar.  ■_'.  19681 
.STRAIGHT  Talk  on  R.acism 
Eleven  men  and  women  comprising  a  cross- 
section  of  thinking  America  have  produced  a 
report   that  can   be   the   basis   for  a   massive 
new  assatUt  on  the  race  problem — and  just 
possibly  a  breakthrough. 

For  the  Kerner  Report,  while  containing  no 
startling  conclusions,  manages  to  convey  a 
sense  of  great  weight  and  authority.  It  man- 
ages to  sav  that  when  any  similar  group  of 
honest,  widely  assorted  citizens  gave  the  mat- 
ter the  same  amount  of  study,  they  would 
come  up  Mth  about  the  same  answers.  And 
thev  are  roup;h  .mswers. 

■The  report  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the 
white  community.  It  says  that  the  white  com- 
munity is  wrone  in  trying  to  pin  the  blame 
for  the  Negroes'  plight  on  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. It  says  that  the  white  community  is 
wrong  jumping  to  the  easy  assumption  that 
Negroes  rioted  in  the  streets  last  summer  be- 
cause they  were  led  by  some  shadowy  "con- 
spiracy" of  evil.  Communist-inspired  fire- 
brands. There  were  individual  agitators,  but 
there  was  no  such  conspiracy. 

It  says  that  Negroes  rioted  because  of  spir- 
itual frustration  and  desperation  of  a  kind 
the  white  community  does  not  comprehend — 
the  despair  that  wells  up  from  being  forever 
pushed  into  a  situation  of  being  nothing, 
having  nothing  and  having  no  hope  of  chang- 
ing things.  It  warns  that  these  same  surging 
spontaneous  forces,  fired  by  frustration  that 
has  not  been  signiflcantly  relieved,  can  re- 
group next  summer  and  lay  waste  more  sec- 
tions of  more  cities.  And  it  says  that  unless 
the  chain  is  broken  the  United  States  is 
headed  toward  a  perilous  separation  into  two 
warring  societies,  "one  black,  one  white — 
separate  but  unequal." 

It  lists  a  number  of  positive  things  that 
should  be  done  to  head  off  this  result,  and 
some  of  them  are  drastic.  It  proposes  that 
government  and  the  private  sector  each 
create  a  million  new  Jobs  In  the  next  three 
vears;  that  industry  be  encouraged  to  plunge 
vigorously  into  the  job-training  business; 
that  floors  be  placed  under  family  income; 
that  the  federal  government  put  an  absolute 
end  to  housing  discrimination;  that  every 
disadvantaged  child  be  given  a  hand  up  the 
education  ladder  and  all  school  segregation 
be  ended. 

As  the  report  was  issued,  the  nation  and 
its  communities  were  astir  with  activities  in 
every  related  area;  President  Johnson  was 
promising  to  deal  sternly  with  crime  in  the 
streets;    the   Senate   was  haggling   over  fair 
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housing;  John  Gardner  was  In  Chicago 
championing  his  urban  jobs  program;  the 
Chicago  school  board  was  mulling  over  Supt. 
Redmond's  minor  but  embattled  school 
busing  proposals. 

The  report  swept  past  all  these  specifics 
and  leveled  its  main  battery  at  the  problem 
that  is  the  common  denominator  of  them 
all;  the  prejudice  that  grips  the  white 
community. 

It  undertook  to  pry  open   unwilling  eyes 

to  reality; 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood— but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget— is  that  white  society  is  deeply  ImpU- 
cated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  cre- 
ated it,  white  institutions  maintain  It  and 
white  society  condones  It."  And  more  simply; 
"White  racism  is  essentially  responsible  for 
the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating In  our  cities." 

And  it  gave  that  white  society  Just  two 
choices;  face  the  problem  squarely  and  at- 
tack It  sincerely  and  massively,  or  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  America's  deterioration  into 
social  agonv  and  chaos. 

We  congratulate  the  commission  and  its 
chairman  for  having  the  wisdom  to  grasp  the 
heart  of  the  problem  and  the  courage  to 
expose  it  to  view. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Mar.  2, 
1968] 
Facing  the  Facts 
"It  is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and 
the  violence,  not  only  in  the  streets  In 
the  ghetto  but  In  the  lives  of  the  people." 
This  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
summary  of  the  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  after 
its  study  of  city  riots.  It  should  be  some- 
thing on  which  all  Americans  can  agree. 
But  agreement  with  this  conclusion  calls 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  nod  of  the 
head.  It  demands  a  grasp  of  the  full  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  ferment  which  explodes  into 
riots.  It  demands  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
harsh  facts  of  racial  discrimination.  It  de- 
mands a  willingness  to  plan,  develop,  carry 
through— and  pay  for— the  Federal,  state, 
urban  and  private  programs  which  can  re- 
move the  threat  of  more  destruction  and 
more  violence. 

The  commission  did  not  estimate  in  Its 
summary  the  total  cost  in  dollars  of  the 
programs  it  recommended.  Some  of  the  news 
dispatches  gave  the  matter  an  ironic  note 
by  suggesting  that  the  programs  might  cost 
as  much  as  the  war  in  Vietnam— «25  billion 
or  more  a  year.  Yet  one  of  the  grim  facts 
which  must  be  faced  along  with  the  facts  in 
the  commission's  report  is  that  the  war  is 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  country  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  the  waste  caused  by  inflation  as 
well  as  in  the  confused  sense  of  national 
purpose. 

The  commission's  recommendations  sound 
familiar,  but  the  important  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  call  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  being  done  now.  Thus  the  commis- 
sion urged  the  creation  of  2  million  jobs 
over  the  next  three  years  and  programs  to 
bring  6  million  units  of  new  and  existing 
decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families  within  the  next 
five  years.  A  massive  improvement  in  public 
education   was   urgently   recommended. 

"We  have  learned  much.  But  we  have  un- 
covered no  startling  truths,  no  unique  in- 
sights, no  simple  solutions."  said  the  com- 
mission. There  is  no  simple  cause  of  riots, 
such  as  a  national  conspiracy,  the  commis- 
sion found.  Better  law  enforcement  Is  essen- 
tial but  over-repressive  measures  and  reli- 
ance upon  rifles,  machine  guns  and  tanks 
threaten  more  harm  than  good. 

The  most  fundamental  matter,  in  the  com- 
plex of  factors  which  cause  riots,  was  de- 
scribed as  "the  racial  attitude  and  behavior 
of    white    Americans    toward    black    Amerl- 
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rans  "  Facing  this  fact,  squarely  and  hon- 
Imv  is  the  first  necessary  step  toward  end- 
ing the  destruction  and  the  violence. 


Congreiiman  Hamilton  Introduces  Legii- 
lation  for  Family  Farm 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  loan 
progi-am  to  allow  farm  families,  and  es- 
pecially young  farmers,  to  acquire  and 
improve  farms. 

Disquieting  facts  confront  us  in  agi-^^- 
culture  today.  An  average  of  800,000 
persons  leave  the  farm  each  year  as  the 
fai-m  population  has  shrunk  in  the  past 
three  decades  from  32  milhon  to  12  mil- 
lion Farmers  are  ^;etting  older  and  by 
1970  half  the  farmers  in  America  will  be 
;-)5  vears  of  age  or  older. 

I  recently  asked  a  ^roup  of  high  school 
seniors  from  a  rural  community  how 
inanv  planned  to  return  to  that  com- 
munity after  educational  and  military 
obligations  were  discharged.  Not  a  sm- 
cle  hand  was  raised. 

Youth  in  our  rural  areas  leave  for 
the  city  and  iobs  in  industry  because  it 
•equires  no  investment  and  allows  them 
to  earn  a  wage  sufficient  for  most  young 
families  to  live  well.  They  incur  no  busi- 
ness debt  and  no  crushing  Payiiientsof 
principal  and  interest.  But  family  farms 
have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
basis  of  American  agriculture  and  my 
bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the  family 
farm  The  difficulties  in  estabhshmg 
.such  a  farm  today,  though,  are  formi- 

The  investment  required  for  an  eco- 
nomically viable  farm  is  well  over  $100  - 
000  for  land  and  machmei-y.  To  borrow 
this  money  at  current  interest  rates 
places  a  real  hardship  on  young  farmers^ 
With  luck,  they  may  be  able  to  secure 
their  investment  but  they  will  not  enjoy 
standard-of-living     benefits     over     the 

So  the  voung  farm  family  must  live 
verv  austerely  for  many  years.  It  is  un- 
fair that  those  whose  incredible  produc- 
tivity brings  health  and  prospenty  to  the 
Nation  must  live  for  decades  in  austerity. 
About  one-fourth,  or  9.000  of  family 
farmers  eligible  for  farmownership  loans 
each  year  have  insufficient  equity  to  pur- 
chase land  or  make  essential  improve- 
ments and  repay  in  full  a  40-year  loan 
with  interest.  In  an  agriculture  where  ex- 
pansion is  often  the  key  to  economic  suc- 
cess, the  family  farmer  is  unable  to 
finance  it.  ,  ,  ^  ,„ 

The  American  farmer  has  a  funda- 
mental right  to  share  m  the  prosperity 
of  the  Nation  he  feeds.  This  is  basicjus- 
tice  but  it  is  also  basic  economics.  For  it 
we  do  not  preserve  the  family  farrn  as 
the  most  significant  producer  of  our  f «)d 
and  fiber,  we  will  see  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  increase  far  beyond  what 
they  are  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  I  offer  today  Is  a 
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simple  one.  It  amends  the  Consolidated 
Farmeis  Home  Administration  Act  ol 
1961  to  provide  for  additional  means  ol 
making  direct  loans  for  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  a  farm.  It  will  not  of 
course,  cure  all  of  the  ills  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  but  it  wiU  enable  farm  fam- 
ilies to  a  surer  footing  upon  which  to 
build  and  prosper. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  least  a  pait 
of  the  loan  which  is  equal  to  the  normal 
agricultural  value  of  the  farm  as  im- 
proved, but  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  loan,  may  be  amortized  over  a  pei_iod 
of  40  years  at  4  percent  interest.  The 
balance  of  the  loan  would  not  bear  in- 
terest or  be  due  until  the  end  of  the  40- 
vear  period,  or  any  extension  approved 
"by  the  Secretaiy.  provided  the  farm  is 
oWned  by  an  eligible  borrower. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  will  allow 
voune  farmers  and  others  to  own  and 
Improve  their  own  farms,  amortize  their 
debt,  and  still  enjoy  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  bill.  It  will 
encourage  our  youth  to  remain  in  the 
rural  areas,  slowing  the  exodus  from  the 
farm  It  will  encourage  farmownership. 
and  help  to  maintain  the  family  farm  as 
the  most  significant  producer  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr   Speaker,  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
is  -^mall.  It  requires  an  additional  S30 
million    authorization    for  loans    to    be 
made  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration direct  loan  account  during  fiscal 
1969    The   administrative   expenses   in- 
volved will  amount  to  approximately  Si. J 
million.  This  money  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasui-y  with  interest,  not  only  in 
dollars,  but  in  increased  income,  produc- 
tivity, profits  and  employment.  This  is 
not  spending.  Mr.  Speaker:  it  is  invest- 
ment   in   the   young    farm   families   of 
America. 
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Interlochen  Arts  Academy  Orchestra 

HON.  ROBErTp.  griffin 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SEN.'iTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terlochen Arts  Academy  orchestra,  from 
Interlochen.  Mich.,  is  now  world  famous. 
When  this  renowned  group  of  teenage 
musicians  performed  in  Chicago  recently 
well-deserved  acclaim  followed  their 
appearance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles by  the  distinguished  music  critic. 
Roger  Dettmer,  about  that  appeararice 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  iIU.')  American. 

Mar.  2.  19681 

Touching  Tribttte  to  Lor  Fink 

(By  Roger  Dettmer) 

Nothing  in  contemporary  performance  is 

greater  tonic  to  the  spirit  than  an  outstand- 

^nelv  Rifted  student  orchestra,  among  which 

thi  interlochen  Arts  Academy's  Is  fo^ejnost 

in  the  western  hemisphere.  Last  evening— in 


memory  of  Lou  Kent  Finlc.  ..  Chlcagoan  v,ho 
ga'T generously  ot  hmisell  to  secure  the  lu- 
ture  tl  ihis  smgulur  high  *-"«?'  '^'f^^^^,'^^ 
.,rus— they  rlayed  once  more  in  Orchestra 
hall   belter  tii.in  ever. 

Theo  Alcandara.  a  1966  MUropoulos  com- 
oetluon  dinner  :rom  Spain,  currently  on 
uan  to  interlochen  :r,.m  the  University  oi 
Mlchl>.'an,  conduced  .is  11  his  .barges  lage 
vj  I  ru  181  v.ere  prolesslonal.  They  responded 
:,!  Kind  to  the  .-pur.  Not  u  .MUgle  worK  on 
hU  progr.mi  .ondccended  to  \outh,  ■'"^1*0 
ut  .Lst  might  h.ae  throv^n  certain  of  North 
Americ.'s    established    prolesslonal    orches- 

"mosI  of  the  nation's  symphonic  congrega- 
„„ns  .Ulu^Mng  them  the  >"""Pf^"',^^^"  ""^ 
Wi'^ner'.^  •Meister.slnger"  Prelude  .vnd 
R^spiehis  Pines  of  Rome  '  But  how  many 
.>re  capaole  01  Moz.trfs  Slnlonlu  Cunceru.nte 
IK  Ann  '.>\  lor  .olo  >,boe,  .l..nnet.  honwnd 
1  assoon  with  orchestra'^  Or  Ulysses  Ka>^ 
<.orL'e.nislv  sonr,rous  -Fania.sy  Variations  ot 
1963_no  matter  Its  obvious  derivation  from 
Hinuemiti.  bv  w,u-  ol  R<iy  H.irrls .'  ^  ,„,^., 

How  nianv.  just  for  starters,  have  soloists 
i>ic  ciliber  of  oa<,ist  Richard  Skidmore  and 
Hornlst  Hradlev  Warnaar  1  not  to  slight  baliv 
.Saxon,  .-ub.niuuing  c.annetlst  on  short  110- 
l»e     or   Bassoonist   Martha  Dilggsl?   ^oung 

Skidmore  cannot,  as  an  ^''^^^^'■^''"' ^^^olh 
Tha<;  16    nor  Warnaar  more  than  17.  >et  both 
n-.v-d  muslcallv-in  particular  the  younger 
!,bo.st^and    -.echnlcany    with    the    I'O'se    01 
Bill  Five  proie-sslonals    But  lets  not  neglect 
n  en-  on     ,1    Concertmaster    I-fM    Wang,    a 
t^'rnvxsan.    ju.t    turned    16.    .r    T.umpeter 
Timothv    .siavman.    Flutist    Nancy    Warner, 
nd    Fngllsh-hornlst    David    Schlnbeckler 
Were  fiev  lilgh-sohool  athletes  rather  than 
.sonou.s  musicians,  colleges   |  not  to  mention 
prolesslonal   orchestras  |    ^'""'t. '^^Xr^'l 
bidding  lor  them  as  bonus-babies    Which  Is 
maybe    what    serious    music    most    needs    to 

^^Rich  trustees  with  the  instincts  ui  proud 
.aumni.  meaning  endowmenus  lor  ^"ch  ta  " 
ented  youngsters  ..nd  hrst  call  of  their 
postcraduate  services  u«r,«;i 

The  onlv  sidne.ss  last  night  was  a  knowl- 
edge that"  compulsory  miliwry  service  con- 
fronts the  boys^n  Interlochen's  high  school 
,,f  the  art.<=;  that  the  same  hands  now  holding 

instruments  shall  he  •'■^'"^^^=},,l|]f,,^'"  "^ 
cuns— in  the  art  and  ethics  of  Killing  .or  .^ 
C^use  nations  have  always  ^^med  the  youth 
of  their  enemies  For  A  Cause,  and  had  their 
own  vouih  killed  in  turn  I . 

That  thoueht  aside.  11  never  out  of  mind 
conductor    Aicandara    earned    further     oca 
exposure  on  the  basis  of  List  nl.ht  s  gallant 
returns.  His  musicianship  ^vas  alert  and  en 
livening    iiis  command  formidable.  Not  the 
easf  \his  tribute  to  Ix^u  Fink  touched  the 
heart    of    all    who    knew    him.    and    having 
known  Lou   cherished   him. 


IFrom  the  Chlcigo  .111.1  American. 
Mar.  10.  19681 
For  Music's  Tomorrows 
,BV  Roger  Dettmen 
A  concert  here  l.-ist  week  by  the  Interlo- 
chen  Arts  Academv  orchestra— which   is   to 
sav  105  intent  and  accomplished  young  peo- 
pte  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  come  together 
from  home  as  lar  flung  as  F°^'"°=*-*^^f" 
experience  of  particular  pleasure  and  no  lit 

'^X'^pTa^ure  derived  from  performances 
steadily  more  assured  and  i'^P^^^'J^^J^,"*^,^ 
tentative  start  in  Wagner's  'Meistersnger 
Prelude.  By  any  measure,  the  solo  playing 
of  Oboist  Richard  Skidmore  and  Hornlst 
Bradley  Warnaar  was  outstanding  in  Mozart  s 
E-flat  Slnfonla  Concertante  \f-^^^  ^Z^d 
297b  take  vour  choice).  Indeed.  I  should 
have  thought  them  unbelievable,  had  not 
the  tone  and  artistry  of  a  17-year-old  hornlst 
m  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  ^o- 
odd  years  ago  been  remembered. 
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Hl8  name  was  Gunther  SchuUer.  leader 
today  of  "Third  Stream"  composers  In  this 
country  [who  seek  a  union  of  symphonic  and 
Jazz  componenta],  as  well  as  dean  of  a  dis- 
tinguished eastern  conservatory.  The  same 
SchuUer  whose  Hrst  opera.  "The  Visitation," 
was  an  object  of  derision  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  United  States  premiere.  In  Manhattan, 
last  June  by  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  only 
to  triumph  last  autumn  In  San  Francisco, 
and  have  Its  midwest  premiere  last  night  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  In  Urbana. 

For  3  seasons.  If  I  may  trust  memory. 
SchuUer  was  Eugene  Goossens'  principal 
horn  in  Cincinnati— still  to  be  heard  glori- 
ously on  a  recording.  If  one  can  be  found, 
of  a  "Rosenkavaller"  Suite  arranged  by  Antal 
Doratl.  Yet  he  was  no  older  than  16  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  and  departed  at  19 
to  play  first  horn  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
orchestra.  Why  not,  then.  Bradley  Warnaar 
in  a  comparable  post,  or  Oboist  Richard 
Skldmore? 

The  critical  need  for  young  players  In  our 
nation's  professional  orchestras  [strings  are 
especially  lacking]  Is  a  serious  concern  of 
conductors  and  managers,  to  the  extent  that 
many  middle-Income  orchestras  are  regu- 
larly raided  by  the  rich  blg-leaguers.  What 
makes  this  problem  of  particular  urgency  Is 
the  52 -week  season  to  which  our  major  or- 
chestras Increasingly  are  committed— mean- 
ing a  need  for  alternate  principal  players. 

The  Interlochen  rtslon — a  high  school  of 
arts  accredited  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan—is severally  propitious.  Not  only  are 
youngsters  given  a  rounded  course  o:  studies, 
with  much  individual  instruction,  but  learn 
early  the  dlsclplin^-as  well  as  the  distinc- 
tion— of  playing  in  an  orchestra.  Perhaps  In- 
terlochen can  overcome  the  soloist  syndrome 
once  and  for  always:  the  benighted  hope  of 
parents,  especially,  that  their  children  shall 
be  Heifetzes  or  Horowitzes  or  Starkers  when 
many  could  earn  handsomely  and  function 
importantly  as  symphony  orchestra  players. 

To  achieve  this,  however,  we  need  .iddi- 
tlonal  Interlochens  around  the  country,  not 
Just  one  with  facilities  for  only  a  few  hun- 
dred carefully  screened  students.  We  also 
need  an  awareness  .among  orchestra-trustees 
that  bonuses  puid  to  promising  younp  stu- 
dent-players can  be  as  important  for  music 
as  bonuses  paid  to  promising  young  athletes 
of  high-school  .ige  are  important  in  profes- 
sional sports. 

The  functional  lifespan  of  a  wind  instru- 
mentalist is  shorter  than  that  of  string  play- 
ers, because  lip  muscles  weaken  faster  (con- 
ductors of  my  acquaintance  have  suggested 
reducing  the  "retirement  age  of  wind  players 
from  65  to  55,  and  in  one  radical  case  to 
52].  Not  only  are  reserves  needed,  but  the 
soonest  possible  training  of  gifted  youngsters 
In  order  that  they  may  fulfill  their  virtuosic 
potential  at  the  earliest  possible  age — .is 
SchuUer  did  in  Cincinnati:  .as  Skldmore. 
Warnaar  and  several  of  their  Interlochen 
schoolmates,  comparably  proficient,  shall  do 
in  the  near  future. 

The  need  is  evervwhere.  but  sufficient 
facilities  are  lacking.  Interlochen's  Arts 
academy  has  pointed  the  way  for  others  to 
follow — to  attempt  to  match— .md  must,  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  musically  healthy  nation. 


The  Executive  Abolition  of  Graduate 
Student  and  Occupational  Draft  Defer- 
ments 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects 
of  the  recent  order  by  the  President  on 
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the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  abolish  all  graduate  student 
deferments  except  those  in  the  health 
sciences  and  suspend  the  list  of  essen- 
tial skills  and  critical  occupations  are 
just  beginning  to  be  comprehended 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
grave  dislocations  will  result  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
countr>'  because  of  the  abolition  of  these 
draft-deferred  classifications.  Yet  these 
student  deferments  have  worked  an  un- 
questioned inequity  in  our  draft  system, 
which  is  intolerable  in  time  of  armed 
conflict  when  the  risks  should  be  spread 
equally  across  the  society.  We  are, 
therefore,  confronted  today  with  the  re- 
sult.s  of  an  irrational  system,  one  de- 
signed almost  20  years  ago  without 
adequate  study  and  deliberation  and 
never  thoroughly  reexamined  since. 

It  Ls  my  purpose  today  to  obtain  and 
publish  information  and  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  academic  community  in  the 
development  of  a  sensible  system  of  mil- 
itary manpower  procurement.  I  have 
long  been  an  opponent  of  student  de- 
ferments in  times  of  armed  conflict. 
However,  the  results  of  my  previous 
study  of  the  draft  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  administration  does  not  at  this 
time  have  the  information  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  on  the  abo- 
lition of  graduate  and  occupational  de- 
ferments, for  the  .single  reason  that  it 
has  not  conducted  studies  of  the  com- 
peting manpower  needs  of  our  society. 

It  is  apparent  that  graduate  education 
will  suffer  significantly  by  the  President's 
order.  To  illustrate,  in  a  memorandum  I 
received  from  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States  it  is  esti- 
mated that  40-percent  reductions  will 
occur  this  fall  in  first-  and  second-year 
enrollments,  which,  the  council  states 
will  "be  disrupting  to  all  universities  and 
disastrous  to  many".  Furthermore,  cur- 
tailment of  graduate  education  will  have 
substantial  effects  on  undergraduate 
education  because  many  graduate  stu- 
dents assist  in  the  instruction  of  under- 
graduate classes.  Because  the  council's 
memorandum  contains  many  other 
points  worthy  of  study,  I  am  appending 
it  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Sim- 
ilar questions  should  be  posed  regarding 
occupational  deferments  and  essential 
skills  in  the  military  and  civilian  sectors 
of  our  society  to  supplement  the  coun- 
cil's study  for  graduate  students. 

The  sudden  disruption  of  graduate 
education  and  impairment  of  essential 
skills  and  activities  is  regrettable,  but 
may  have  a  beneficial  facet  if  it  operates 
as  a  catalyst  to  bring  scholarly  atten- 
tion to  our  military  manpower  procure- 
ment policies  which  has  been  absent  for 
many,  many  years.  The  difficulty  we  face 
today  is  in  no  .small  part  due  to  the  ne- 
glect of  private  scholars,  educational 
Teaders,  public  officials,  and  military  men, 
to  devote  sufficient  attention  toward  in- 
ventorying and  coordinating  the  needs 
for  skills  in  our  .society  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Student  deferments  were  written  into 
law  in  the  Universal  Military  Training 
Act  of  1952.  in  exchange  for  which  the 
universities  and  colleges  desisted  in  their 
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criticism  of  UMT  and  a  peacetime  draft 
system.  This  must  now  be  viewed  in  the 
long  run  as  serving  only  as  a  dangerous 
palliative  to  the  universities  and  colleges 
during  the  intervening  years  of  peace 
which  led  to  the  curtailment  of  aca- 
demic examination  into  and  criticism  of 
the  equltableness  and  efficiency  of  the 
military  draft  system.  Without  academic 
concern  or  political  interest  from  else- 
where in  the  society,  the  defense  bu- 
reaucracy was  not  about  to  critically 
evaluate  its  system. 

Now  the  Congress  is  confronted  with  a 
second  draft  crisis  in  the  short  period 
of  1  year.  Precisely  1  year  ago,  in  March 
1967.  President  Johnson's  second — with- 
in a  space  of  2  years— "blue  ribbon"  ex- 
ecutive commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Burke  Marshall,  presented  to  the 
Congress  its  recommendations  for  altera- 
tions in  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Congressional  committees  subsequently 
held  what  can  only  be  described  as  cur- 
sory and  inadequate  hearings  on  the 
Executive's  recommendations  in  April 
1967,  and  a  bill  changing  the  existing 
Selective  Service  law  in  only  minor  ways 
was  passed  with  practically  no  debate 
by  the  Congress  in  June  1967. 

Prior  to  that  President  Johnson's 
Defense  Department  study,  which  was 
instituted  to  head  off  the  Republican 
congressional  initiative  of  1964,  was  sub- 
mitted 1  year  late,  and  with  only  super- 
ficial supporting  data.  Prior  to  that 
there  have  been  other  Executive  "blue 
ribbon"  commissions  established  pur- 
portedly to  analyze  and  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, but  on  the  basis  of  the  "reports" 
clearly  no  study  or  analysis  worthy  of 
the  name  had  been  conducted.  Indeed, 
the  reports  were  probably  written  before 
the  Commission  selected  to  give  them 
public  acceptability  had  been  established. 
Congress  itself  has  ducked  the  issue 
and  chosen  instead  to  take  refuge  in 
"conclusions"  offered  by  these  secretly 
conducted  Executive  commissions. 

The  fundamental  neglect  common  to 
the  series  of  closed  door  executive  studies 
I  liave  mentioned  is  to  compile  the  skills 
needed  in  a  modern  army  and  correlate 
them  with  their  counterparts  in  our 
civilian  sector.  No  executive  commission 
study  has  begun  at  this  basic  level.  I 
have  described  their  various  recom- 
mendations 'Rearranging  the  Tea- 
cups"— Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  4,  pages  5414-5415. 

There  are  several  areas  where  study  is 
needed  in  order  to  develop  an  intelligent 
manpower  procurement  system. 

First,  we  must  collect  data  on  the  com- 
parability of  skills  needed  by  the  mili- 
tary that  are  in  existence  in  the  civilian 
sector.  I  have  seen  studies  that  suggest 
that  this  comparability  ratio  in  modern 
technological  warfare  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  20th  century  is  extremely  high, 
perhaps  as  high  as  90  percent.  What  this 
means  is  that  only  10  to  20  percent  of 
our  men  in  uniform  perform  skills  pe- 
culiar to  the  military,  the  rest  are  per- 
forming back-up  or  civilian-type  skills. 
To  put  this  in  some  context,  during  the 
Civil  War  the  comparability  of  skills 
ratio  was  estimated  at  around  50  percent 
and  in  World  War  I  this  ratio  had  risen 
to  approximately  60  percent. 
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second,  the  data  on  comparabi  ity  of 
ewms  between  the  military  and  civihan 
needs  should  be  utilized.  We  should  go 
f^i^ard  with  efforts  to  replace  as  much 
is  possible  military  per.sonnel  perform- 
fng  i^onmilitary  jobs  with  civilians^  Om 
iliLrv  manpower  requirements  could 
be  cut  substantially  in  the.se  areas  if  the 
studSs  on  the  underlying  skills  are  made 
and  applied  intelligently. 

■rmrd    the  other  side  of  the  compar- 
ably coin,  is  attracting  civilian  skills 
nvto  the  military  through  adequat^  m- 
ducements  of  improved  pay  and  uving 
Conditions.  A  Pe^tment  example  is  the 
Navv  Seabeas  enlistment  system  in  Woi  m 
wai  II   where  comparability  of  civilian 
Td  mmtlJ;  skills  was  uUU-d  effec  i^^^^^^^ 
inrvion  there  was  a  need  for  a  buliaozei 
ooeratoi   the  Seabees  recruited  one  from 
X  cSan  Sector  Thou.h  he  might  ha^ 
been  fat  and  40.  he  was  skilled  because 
he  had  been  bulldozing  as  a  livelihood. 
5Sus  ^4s^'ar  more  efficient  than  the  pres- 
pnt    sv^tem    of    sending    a    19-yeai  om 
draftee    who  might  prefer  to  be  a  me- 
chanfc  or  n  rook,  first  to  boot  camp  and 
then  a  SuUdozer  .school  run  by  the  miU- 

^^^Sr^S  more  data  cm  criUcal 
skills  in  the  civilian  sector  which  imple- 
ment our  military  Prepavedness  and  keep 
our  economy  going.  During  my  study  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  the  past 
severavears  I  have  been  most  interested 
fn  determining  what  mechanism  had 
been  developed  to  ascertain  what  skills 
we're  essential  and  what  industries  were 

critical  in  order  to  "'-f^"  .  J  ^"  ^'Ss 
ments.  I  regret  to  report  ^^^^l.^^J^^l'^^^ 

been  almost  nothing  do"^.^P,^^^,f  jl' ^^ 
all  bv  the  administration.  \et  in  absence 
of  any  nformation  or  data,  the  adminis- 
tration has  ordered  graduate  student  and 
occuoational  deferments  abolished. 
°'The  method  which  was  e^tabhshed  by 
the  administration  prior  to  the  Selec 
tive  Service  Amendments  of  1967  to  de- 
ter^nlJe    occupational    deferments    and 
important  skills  was  thi'ough  the  Inter 
agency  Advisory  Committee  on  Essential 
sSus  and  Critical  Occupations.  This  In- 

feragency  Advisory  ^T'^^'Tr.T  Ten 
posed  of  representatives  fron,  seven 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  Agri- 
culture Commerce,  Defense,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Interior.  Labor 
and  the  Selective  Service  System.  In  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Selective  Sen - 
ice  Act  this  function  was  apparent  y 
transferred  to  the  National  Security 
Council  under  the  new  name  National 
Manpower  Resource  Board."  In  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  July 

17       1967_CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD,     VOl- 

ume  113.  part  14,  page  19068-1  noted 
the  curious  fact  that  durmg  the  debate 
on  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Manpower  Resource  Board"  no  mention 
was  made  of  its  predecessor  the  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee.  In  fact,  the 
latter  agency  had  suspended  its  opera- 
tions for  the  prior  6  months  in  anticipa- 
tion of  congressional  action  even  though 
we  were  engaged  in  considerable  man- 
power expansion  in  the  MiUtary  Estab- 
lishment because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  difficulties  I  had  found  with  the 
previously  existing  Interagency  Advisory 
Committee,  and  which  should  be  exam- 


ined in  regard  to  the  Nat  oiml  Manpower 
Resource  Board,  are  not  so  much  with 
the  structure  but  with  performance^  As 
of  July  1967,  the  list  of  currently  criti- 
cal occupations  had  not  been  examined 
since    1962,   despite   rapid   mcreases  in 
technological  growth  and  vast  changes  in 
needed  skills.  The  job  descriptions  used 
are  taken  from  the  i949-supplemented 
by  the  1955  changes-to  the -Dictiona^ 
of  Occupational  Titles",  although  a  new 
editSn  of  the  dictionary,  itself  becoming 
rapidlv  obsolete,  has  been  available  since 
5966.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
has  informed  me  by  correspondence  that 
neither  the  Department  of  Labor  nor 
the  Selective  Service  System  keep  statis- 
Ucs  on  the  number  of  workers  defeired 
n  Lch  critical  occupation  let  alone  what 
are  critical  occupations.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lists,  in  the  ^'ords  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  is  to  "Protect  tho.se 
skills  in  which  an  overall  shortage  of 
workers  in  an  occupation  exists  or  is  de- 
veloping which  will  significantly  inter- 
fere with  the  effective  functionmg  of  es- 
sential industries  or  activities"    an  ac- 
curate current  count  is  imperative. 

Thus  the  lack  of  these  figures  repre- 
sent important  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  relaUonship  between  our  civiban  and 
mflitary  manpower  needc  I  cannot  he  p 
but  join  with  those  who  express  anxiety 
over  the  President's  abohtion  o  these 
occupational  deferments,  when  he  ap- 
parently has  not  the  vaguest  idea  hov^ 
manv  there  are,  or  in  which  industries 
they  work.  For  anyone  interested  in  my 
correspondence  and  other  material  on 
Ms  subject,  I  refer  them  to  my  remark^ 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  VOUUUe  113    part 

2.  pages  1 822-1 830-and  Congress  onal 
RECORD,  volume  113.  part  14,  pages  19068 

""^Finh^^'this  attempt  to  coordinate 
civilian  and  military  skills  m^^t  extend 
to  the  Ready  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units.  In  these  units  there  has 
been  little  attempt  except  on  paper  to 
relate  the  man's  skill  to  his  civilian  oc- 
cupation. I  have  previously  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  one  resene 
unit  in  St.  Louis  were  activated,  the  mu- 
nicipal airport,  might  have  to  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  essential  skilled  man- 
power.  „„^ 

WHAT     SHOULD     BE     DONE 

Theie    is    no    .substitute    for    study. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  be  of  assisianC>- 
in  time  to  help  those  immediately  atfcct- 
ed  when  the  Executive  orders  go  into 
effect   this  June.   Congress  must  begin 
immediately  to  undertake  the  long  de- 
layed study  of  the  underlying  economic 
and  social  principles  of  our  military  man- 
power  procurement  system.   It   is  only 
through  this  mechanism  of  open  con- 
sressional  study  that  rationaUty  can  be 
brought   to   this   confused    system,   the 
equities  balanced  and  efficiencies  deve  - 
oped   Those  who  sei-ve  should  do  so  vol- 
untarily as  far   as   possible,   and  these 
numbers  of  volunteers  can  be  enormous- 
ly increased  through  a  system  of  proper 
inducements.  At  the  same  time  the  num- 
bers needed  in  uniform  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  skills  needed  in  each  sec- 
tor should  be  coordinated  and  balanced. 
For  this  study.  I  again  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  some  members  of 
each  House  who  have  exjjerience  on  the 
education  and  labor  committees  and  the 
armed  services  committees. 

The  corrosive  tragedy  to  the  American 
people  IS  that  after  smotheiing  congi;es- 
sional  initiative  with  secret  Defense  De- 
partment   studies    and    blocking    other 
congressional   efforts  by   well-publicized 
blue  ribbon  Executive  commissions,  the 
administration  lias  suddenly  found  itself 
in  a  i>osition  of  havint;  to  take  action  in 
an  area  it  clearly  knows  very  little  about 
and   I  am  about  to  conclude,  cares  vei-y 
little  about.  Events  aie  proving  that  con- 
-re.ssional   action   is   indispensable   and 
we  .should  begin  the  job.  On  this  I  am 
about  to  conclude  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hrve  the  inesent   conme.ssional  leader- 
ship including  the  committee  chairman- 
.ships   replaced  by  tho.sc  who  might  pur- 
sue a  new  course  of  action.  Ina.smuch  as 
new   leadership  in   the  Conuress  would 
come  to  their  positions  as  the  result  ot 
an  oulpourinu  of  expression  by  the jieo- 
nle  at  the  polls  this  coming  November  a 
rediroction  of  policies  may  be  expected. 
The  memorandum  follows: 


iHr  CiirNrii  ..f  (VHAnr  ate  Schools 
IS  THE  United  States. 

Waxhington.  D.C. 
-^ince  the  enactment  of  the  MillUiry  Se- 
ipctive  Service  Act  of  1967  and  the  issuance 
of  the  Presidents  Executive  Order  11360  on 
June  27  1967.  ending  rieXerments  of  craduate 
students  except  those  in  the  Health  Sciences. 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
new  law  Is  ulr«adv  having  .serious  conse- 
quences for  graduate  .schools  ..nd  ^^vill  hav^ 
long-range  after-effects  for  all  of  education 
as  well  .ns  for  the  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  structure  of  the  country  .is  a  whole, 

\ccordlnc  to  reliable  statistics  prepared  by 
the  ScientUic  Manpower  Commission  it  ap- 
t-ears that  for  a  tv.elve  month  period  taegin- 
nme  in  Julv  1968.  between  one-half  and 
Two-thirds  of  all  men  inducted  by  Selective 
Service  will  be  college  graduates  or  those 
who  have  pur-^ued  ^'raduate  studies  for  a 
ve-.-  or  more.  This  means  that  the  av.iUable 
nool  of  potential  entering  graduate  students 
for  the  lall  of  1968  and  those  in  the  second 
year  of  graduate  work  will  be  reduced  by  at 
iep.st  40  percent. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  reduc- 
tion \s1ll  be  disrupting  to  all  universities  and 
disastrous  to  many,  -Mmost  all  tmlversUles 
relv  heavily  on  graduate  teaching  asslstan.s 
to  Vtatf  freshman  courses  In  English  and  tor- 
tien  lancuaees  and  to  supervise  laboratory 
sections  in  phvsical  and  biological  sciences. 
Large  universities  employ  two  thousand  or 
more  teaching  assistants.  Since  the  i.»w-  per- 
mits deferments  of  undergraduate  students, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  undergr.adunte  en- 
rollments in  1968  will  increase  at  the  normal 
rate  of  eieht  to  ten  percent.  If.  at  the  sarne 
time  the  available  force  of  graduate  teach- 
inc  assistants  Is  reduced  by  forty  percent,  it 
follows  that  many  universities  will  be  tin- 
atole  to  staff  their  freshman  courses. 

Slmilarlv.  all  universities  rely  r,n  graduate 
research  .".ssifUmts  to  provide  .'^killed  and 
technical  .'>ssiEtance  to  faculty  members  en- 
ca-'ed  ri  "^rant  or  contract  research  spon- 
sored bv  manv  federal  agencies.  With  the  cijr- 
rent  cutback"  in  research  funds,  universities 
will  need  to  employ  even  more  graduate  re- 
search i.ssistants  rather  than  higher  salaried 
academic  staff.  If  the  number  of  these  as- 
sistants is  drastically  reduced,  such  research 
will  be  hampered.  Interrupted,  and  In  some 
cases  abandoned. 

The  long-range  consequences  of  the  present 
law  will  be  even  more  serious.  In  spite  of 
Increased  graduate  enrollments  and  greatly 


ed  doctorates 

Addition, 
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needed 

20.000 
23.600 
24.790 
24.900 
26,800 

52.000 
43.000 
30,000 
40.000 
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increased  production  ol  doctorates,  the  deficit 
of  teachers  In  higher  education  continues  to 
be  serious.  The  following  figures  for  the  quin- 
quennium 1967-1968  to  1971-1972)  are  cited 
from  Projections  of  Educational  Statistics 
to  1976-76  (U.S.  Office  of  Education.  1966 
Edition )  : 


1967-68.. 
1968-69-. 
1969-70.. 
1970-71.. 
1971-72.. 


If  the  entering  graduate  classes  In  1968  and 
1969  are  reduced  by  forty  percent,  the  pro- 
duction of  doctorates  in  1971  and  1972  will 
be  reduced  respectively  to  14.940  and  16,080. 
These  are  roughly  the  same  numbers  of  doc- 
torates awarded  In  1963-64  (14,490)  and 
1964-65  116,467).  In  other  words,  the  needed 
production  of  college  teachers  will  have  been 
set  back  by  seven  years. 

The  long-range  consequences  of  a  pro- 
tracted hiatus  In  doctorate  production  will  be 
equally  embarrassing  to  government,  indus- 
try, and  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Very 
substantial  numbers  of  Ph.D.  recipients  are 
absorbed  annually  by  employers  other  than 
the  educational  establishment.  The  following 
staUstlcs  are  quoted  from  Doctorate  Recipi- 
ents From  United  States  Universities  1958- 
1966,  published  In  1967  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences : 

PRINCIPAL    EMPLOYERS    OF    DOCTORATE    RECIPIENTS    IN 
SELECTED  FIELDS.  1958-*6 

[In  percentages! 

Educa-   Govern- Industry      All 
tion        ment  otners 
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gatlon  of  every  able-bodied  citizen.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  obligation  should  be  borne 
equally  by  all  citizens  and  that  neither  grad- 
uate nor  undergraduate  students  should  be 
deferred  or  exempted  from  such  service. 

2.  We  believe  that  all  fields  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  of  equally  critical  importance  to 
the  continued  welfare  and  the  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  we  therefore 
recommend  strongly  against  the  designation 
of  any  disciplines  In  which  students  may  be 
eligible  for  deferment  and  others  In  which 
t,hey  may  not. 

3.  We  believe  that  a-  system  of  selective 
service  should  be  designed  to  create  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption  and  uncertainty  In  the 
lives  of  those  eligible  for  Induction  and  that 
therefore  the  selection  process  should  take 
place  at  a  natural  time  of  transition,  that  is. 
at  the  completion  of  high  school.  Students 
who,  under  the  present  law,  have  been  de- 
ferred to  pursue  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  should  not  be  Inducted  until  they 
have  completed  their  Immediate  degree  ob- 
jective. 

4.  We  believe  that  draft-eligible  men 
should  be  Inducted  on  the  basis  of  random 
selection  upon  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Draft-eligible  men  who  have  been  deferred 
under  the  present  law  to  pursue  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree  should,  upon  comple- 
tion of  such  degree  be  constructively  classi- 
fied as  nineteen-year-olds  and.  If  drawn  by 
random  selection,  should  be  Inducted  as 
soon  after  graduation  as  possible.  Men  who 
are  not  drawn  In  the  year  of  their  prime  age 
classification  and  who  wish  to  pursue  a  de- 
gree program  should  not  be  In  Jeopardy 
again  until  they  have  completed  their  im- 
mediate degree  objective. 
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Solid  state  physics 33 

Organic  chemistry 18 

Earth  sciences  ..     -  « 

Biological  sciences  58 

Agriculture -  ™ 

Health  sciences. .» =7 

Psychology.  '^ 

Economics..  oi 
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Exact  figures  on  employment  of  Master's 
degree  holders  are  not  available,  but  it  Is 
well  known  that  only  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  these  are  ultimately  employed  in 
education.  By  far  the  greater  number,  espe- 
cially those  with  professional  Master's  de- 
grees, are  absorbed  by  Industry,  business, 
banking,  communications,  public  health  and 
hospital  administration,  engineering,  indus- 
trial research,  and  other  highly  specialized 
professions. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
law  schools  are  particularly  vulnerable  un- 
der present  draft  regulations.  Their  enroll- 
ments are  predominantly  male  and  in  the 
age  groups  between  22  and  25.  They  have 
no  reserve  of  women,  over-age  men,  or  for- 
eigners as  some  academic  graduate  schools 
have.  A  sampling  of  law  schools  throughout 
the  country  produced  loss  estimates  ranging 
from  25  percent  in  some  eastern  schools  to 
85  percent  In  at  least  one  large  law  school 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  believes 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  of  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  enact  such  amendments  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  that 
may  mitigate  Its  damaging  consequences. 
In  making  this  request  the  Council  of  Grad- 
uate Schools  wishes  to  define  clearly  its  posi- 
tion and  its  recommendations. 

1.  We  accept  and  endorse  the  principle 
that  the  national  security  transcends  the 
interest  of  any  Individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals and  that  military  service  is  an  obli- 


To  Save  a  Nation 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  placed  the  conser- 
\ation  needs  of  the  Nation  in  perspec- 
tive. It  did  so  in  an  editorial  entitled  "To 
Save  a  Nation."  commenting  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  conservation  message. 

The  editorial  was  accurate  when  it 
said: 

No  recent  administration  has  accomplished 
more  for  conservation  than  President  John- 
son's has  over  the  past  four  years.  In  part, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
have  made  good  on  a  generation  of  agita- 
tion and  education.  They  have  also  provided 
strong  leadership  and  some  fresh  initiative 
on  their  own, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

To  Save  a  Nation 

Man's  technological  capacity  to  alter  his 
environment  and  his  preference  for  speed, 
profits  and  convenience  have  placed  his  very 
existence  In  Jeopardy.  Prom  the  ravaged  red- 
wood forests  of  California  to  the  oil-befouled 
beaches  of  Puerto  Rico,  from  the  now  threat- 
ened waters  of  Lake  Baikal  In  Siberia  to  the 
choking,  polluted  air  above  New  York  and 
a  hundred  other  major  cities  around  the 
globe,  humanity  is  threatened  by  the  un- 
intended consequences  of  its  own  Ingenuity. 

The  reckless,  unheeding  misuse  of  tech- 
nology and  the  refusal  to  respect  ecological 


values  may  make  earth  an  uninhabitable 
environment  As  President  Johnson  observed 
m  his  message  to  Congress  last  week,  "con- 
servation's concern  now  Is  not  only  for  man's 
enjoyment — but    for    man's    survival." 

The  issues  are  worldwide  but.  until  the 
concern  Is  also  worldwide,  each  nation  must 
act  to  save  Itself  and  try  to  conserve  what 
it  can  of  the  human  habitat.  The  United 
States,  one  of  the  most  prodigal  offenders,  is 
also  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  belated  effort 
to  bring  technologies  and  resources  Into  a 
humane  balance.  That  is  what  conservation 
is  all  about. 

No  recent  Administration  has  accom- 
plished more  for  conservation  than  President 
Johnson's  has  over  the  past  four  years.  In 
part,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  have  made  good  on  a  generation 
of  agitation  and  education.  They  have  also 
provided  strong  leadership  and  some  fresh 
Initiative  on  their  own. 

The  latest  message  Is  in  the  nature  of  an 
interim  report,  reviewing  old  problems  and 
calling  attention  to  some  that  are  new.  Its 
greatest  merit  Is  its  comprehensiveness;  it 
brings  together  many  diverse  but  Interrelated 
environmental  Issues. 

Three  of  Mr.  Johnson's  recommendations 
are  particularly  promising.  He  proposes  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  regulate  the  \lclously  destructive  strip- 
mining  Industry.  If  the  states  do  not  devise 
adequate  controls  within  two  years — as  Ken- 
tucky already  has  done — the  Secretary  could 
Impose  Federal  standards. 

Similarly  the  President  asks  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
empowered  to  develop  and  enforce  standards 
covering  chemical  as  well  as  biological  con- 
taminants of  drinking  water  since  a  recent 
study  Indicates  that  nearly  one-third  of  tlie 
nation's  public  water  systems  may  not  be 
pure. 

And  to  combat  the  growing  danger  to  the 
world's  oceans  and  beaches  from  tankers 
which  spill  oil.  Mr.  Johnson  seeks  to  create 
an  economic  Incentive  for  better  manage- 
ment. Shipowners  would  be  required  by  law 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
full  cost  of  cleaning  up  oil  pollution. 

The  exciting  ideas  about  long-range  plan- 
ning set  forth  in  last  year's  report  on  the 
Potomac  River  Valley  are  carried  forward  In 
the  P*resldent's  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress declare  the  Potomac  a  "national  river" 
and  provide  coordinated  types  of  zoning  In 
the  valley. 

President  Johnson  submits  seven  areas  for 
Inclusion  In  the  wilderness  system  and  re- 
news his  request  for  several  valuable  pieces 
of  legislation,  some  of  them  long  In  the 
Congressional  mill,  to  establish  a  network  of 
scenic  hiking  trails,  protect  certain  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  revive  the  highway  beautiflca- 
tlon  progarm,  replenish  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  create  national  parks 
m  the  redwoods  and  the  North  Cascades. 

If  he  properly  understands  his  relationship 
to  his  environment  and  has  the  will  and  self- 
dlsclpllne  to  do  so,  man  can  be  master  rather 
than  victim  of  his  own  economic  and  tech- 
nological forces.  The  President's  message  sets 
forth  the  minimum  measures  needed  for 
what  must  be  an  unremitting  effort. 


Distinguishing  Between  Liberty  and 
License 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  among  some  politl- 


ral  extremists  to  attempt  to  use  mob 
action  as  a  political  tool.  In  the  name  of 
"free  speech"  they  organize  large  and 
often  violent  crowds. 

in  a  recent  address,  Supreme  Court 
lustice  Hugo  L.  Black  delivered  a  clear 
and  irrefutable  denial  that  mob  action 
i<;  in  any  way  linked  with  the  right  of 
Jri  speech.  At  a  time  when  the  threat 
of  massive  demonstrations  and  civil  dis- 
obedience hang  over  this  city  like  an 
Sous  storm  cloud.  I  feel  that  the  Jus- 
?Jce-s  statement  is  of  particular  interest 

^"l^'mdude   the   coverage   of   it   which 

appeared  in  the  March  24  issue  of  the 

sSnday  Star  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Law  doesn't  Bar  Protest  Ci'RBS. 

Justice  Says 

(By  DanaBuUen) 

The  Constitution's  guarantee  of  freedom  cf 

soeech  does  not  bar  authorities  from  control- 

iC  the  conduct  of  demonstrators  and  street 

marchers    Justice    Hugo   L.    Black    asserted 

■'^Blac1r''ln  a  speech  In  New  York,  said  regu- 
lation of  such  activity  is  "essential"  because 
such  conduct  "by  its  very  nature  tends  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  others.  „„H«r 

our  government  envisions  a  system  under 
which  Its  policies  are  the  result  of  reasoned 
decisions  made  by  public  officials  chosen  in 
the  way  the  laws  provide."  he  said. 

■^L  laws  do  not  provide  that  elected 
officials,  councllmen,  mayors.  Judges.  go%- 
ernors  sheriffs  or  legislators  ^^•^l /^'^^ '^ «: 
sDonse  to  peremptory  demands  of  the  leaders 
of  t^aLpmg.  singing,  shouting,  angry  groups 

,"  Black  said. 
■  The  82-year-old  Justice's  views  were  ex- 
creted In  the  final  lecture  of  a  landmark 
?^ee-talk  series  at  Columbia  university  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court's  senior  associate 
Tust^ce  outUn^  much  of  his  Judicial  phlloso- 

^*The  lectures,  unusual  by  a  Justice,  drew 
together  constitutional  views  developed  bv 
Black   during   more   than   30   years   on    the 

nfack.  aS  X^r- points,  rejected  claims 
that  his  views  in  recent  years  have  become 
rnore  conservative.  He  said  that  he  always 
h^  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  words  of 
the   constitution   provide-but   not   beyond 

'""•■iSongly  believe  that  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  constitutional  cases  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  ^""«  °f„  °"'„^°": 
stltutlon  Itself  and  not  according  to  the 
judge's  views  of  fairness,  reasonableness  or 
lustlce."  Black  said.  t3i„ov 

In  h  s  comments  on  demonstrations.  Black 
mmcated  concern  that  participants  In  such 
Activity  might  hold  mistaken  views  about 
the  scope  of  constttutional  protections^ 

"Recently  many  loose  words  t^^ve  'Deen 
spoken  and  written  about  ^n  alleged  1st 
.-Snendment  right  to  P'=^«^ /^°^°^™ 
or  march,  usually  accompanied  by  slngmg. 
shouting  or  loud  praying.  .  ."  Black  said. 

-I  say  these  have  been  loose  words  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  If^  ^inend- 
ment  grants  a  constitutional  right  to  en- 
Kage  in  the  conduct  of  picketing  or  dem- 
^nltratmg,  whether  on  P^^^^^ly  °-,"^^, 
streets  or  on  privately  owned  property,     he 

"•^Marching  back  and  forth,  though  utilized 
to  communicate  ideas,"  Black  said  is  not 
speech  and  therefore  Is  not  protected  by  the 
1st  Amendment." 

The  line  between  protected  speech  and 
constitutionally  unprotected  conduct  Is  one 
that  Black  has  mentioned  often  in  his  opln- 

°"It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Founders  believed  that  the  peace  and  tran- 


quility of  society  absolutely  compel  the  fore- 
going distinction  between  constltuUonally 
protected  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
press  and  nonconstltutionally  protected 
conduct  like  picketing  and  street  march- 
ing "   the   Justice  said. 

■It  marks  the  difference  between  arguing 
for  changes  in  the  governing  rules  of  so- 
cietv  and  In  engaging  in  conduct  designed  W 
break  and  defy  valid  regulatory  laws,"  Black 

said.  ^         »      „ 

In  other  references  to  1st  Amendment  pro- 
visions. Black  underscored  long-held  views 
that,  although  conduct  can  be  regulated, 
words— hny  words— enjoy  absolute  constitu- 
tional protection. 

•Censorship,  even  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting people  from  books  and  plays  or  mo- 
tion pictures  that  other  people  think  are 
obscene,  shows  a  fear  that  people  cannot 
ludge  for  themselves."   he  said. 

•The  plain  language  of  the  Constitution 
recognizes  that  censorship  is  the  deadly 
enemv  of  freedom  .  .  .  ,"  Black  said. 

•I  "believe  with  Jefferson,"  said  Black. 
■that  It  is  time  enough  lor  government  to 
step  in  to  regulate  people  when  they  do 
something,   not  when   they  bay  something. 


Optimum  Use  of  Weather  Services  by 
Foresters 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  keynote 
address  delivered  before  the  first  national 
Conference  on  Fire  and  Forest  Meteor- 
ology sponsored  by  the  American  Mete- 
orological Society  and  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters.  The  address,  en- 
titled "The  Right  Atmosphere,"  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  which  is  the  official 
organization  representing  professional 
foresters  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Glascock  sug- 
gested the  means  and  the  need  for 
greater  implementation  of  programs 
which  will  allow  foresters  to  make  opti- 
mum use  of  the  weather  services  which 
meteorologists  make  available  to  them. 
I  was  delighted  to  note  that  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Glascock's  remarks  was  directed 
to  the  exciting  new  concentration  of 
atmospheric  research  facilities  at  Boulder 
and  Fort  Collins.  Colo.  We  are  proud  to 
have  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  Laboratory  located  m 
Colorado.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  these 
research  programs  may  add  appreciably 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  professional 
foresters  and  meteorologists,  as  suggested 
in  Mr  Glascock's  fine  statement. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  keynote  address  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  Atmosphere 
Bv  H   R.  Glascock.  Jr 


I  bring  vou  greetings  on  the  occasion  of 
this    rirst  "national    conference   on    ^.re    and 


forest  meteorology  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
American  Meteorological  Society  and  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters. 

The  coming  together  of  these  two  profes- 
sional societies  represents  a  landmark  m  the 
long  history  of  cooperative  endeavor  among 
meteorologists  and  foresters,  it  is  rL-cognltlon 
of  what  nianv  members  of  both  organizations 
have  long  known:   that  no  science  or  service 
can  operate  as  ertectlvely  Independent  of  re- 
lated  sciences  or   s-ervlces:    that    the   fastest 
progress   is  made  when  researchers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  goixi  win  ally  themselves  with 
their    counterpart-s    m    neighburing    lields— 
when   occupation    and    Lonimunlcallon    bar- 
riers  are    overcome    and    the    .idvantages   at 
working  together  fully  realized    il  do  liavp  t  > 
mention   c ommunication    barriers   .•-uice   we 
professionals    tend    to    t.ike    ourselves    very 
seriously   indeed   .md   would   not    be   caught 
de.id  without  our  own  jargons  i 

Nor  do  1  li-el  u  .stranger  at  this  Joint  meet- 
ing. Belore  roniinp  to  our  Society  two  years 
ago.  it  was  my  privilege  and  opportunity  !or 
eight  years  f)  represent  the  prou-ction  inter- 
ests of  forest  owners  m  the  We.-.t.  p-irtlclpate 
in  a  number  of  western  lire  v.eailicr  meteor- 
ologists' (onlrrences.  .md  carry  the  cudgels 
for  linpro\pd  hrt-  weallur  services  From  this 
latter  effort  I  still  bear  the  scars  ot  frustra- 
tion over  lallure  t.i  cjblain  adequate  priority 
and  financing  l<jr  lire  weather  research,  in 
particular. 

Forestry  is  ..  nut'hty  broad  prolcs-sion  — 
much  broader  ilian  most  r.onlorc.sters.  and 
some  foresters,  realize  We  deiine  it  as  the 
science,  the  art  and  the  practice  of  managing 
for  human  benent  und  u.se  the  natural  re- 
sources which  occur  on  and  in  as.sociation 
with  forest  lands  Tliese  resources  .ire  not 
limited  to  trees,  but  include  other  plants, 
animals  of  all  d^crlptions.  the  climate,  the 
.soil,   and  related  lair  and   water. 

To  be  successful  in  managing  these  diverse 
forest  resources  for  people,  a  forester  must 
involve  himself  with  the  physical,  biological 
and  social  sciences.  He  must  have  access  to 
knowledge  in  all  of  these  sciences  on  which 
to  base  sound  management  decisions.  In  the 
physical  sciences,  the  need  for  enlighten- 
me"nt  on  atmospheric  phenomena  Is  especially 
great.  Forest  scientists  have  done  some  good 
work  on  climate  near  the  ground  with  vary- 
ing forest  cover.  But  foresters  generally  must 
turn  to  the  meteorologist  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  at  a  given  place  and 
time  with  respect  to  temperature,  moisture, 
air  motion  and  electrical  activity. 

The  application  of  this  information,  of 
course,  is  as  varied  as  the  forest  resources 
and  their  uses.  Forecasts  of  weather  are 
needed  for  planning  most  forest  operations. 
For  example,  tree  planting,  road  construc- 
tion, timber  harvesting,  slash  burning,  pre- 
scribed burning,  fire  detection  and  control, 
and  handling  public  use  of  forest  lands 
must  all  be  coordinated  with  weather  con- 
ditions. It  follows  that  the  more  advance 
the  warning  of  changmg  weather,  the  more 
successful  these  operations  can  be.  Thus 
foresters  have  a  continuing  need  for  accurate, 
long-range  weather  forecasts,  a  need  which 
grows  with  the  value  of  forest  resources  to 
people. 

No  greater  need  for  accurate  weather  pre- 
diction exists  in  forestry  than  in  the  field 
of  fire  detection  and  control.  At  stake  is  the 
protection  of  the  invaluable  resources  of 
water  timber,  ■w.^lldllfe  and  scenery,  not  t-o 
mention  human  lives.  It  should  be  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  for  me  to  state  that  fire 
weather  services  to  forestry  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  need.  The  total  effort,  in  fact, 
has  dropped  behind  In  terms  of  relative 
prtorltv.  As  the  burgeoning  air  transport  in- 
dustry'has  Involved  millions  of  human  lives 
in  a  form  of  transportation  having  maximum 
exposure  to  weather  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
citing development  of  weather-tracking  sat- 
ellites  has  produced   usable  results   In   the 
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photography  of  clouds,  the  more  prosaic  and 
far  less  costly  weather  services  Involving  the 
less  populous,  forested  third  of  America  have 
had  to  take  a  seat  Increasingly  further  back 
when  appropriations  time  rolls  round.  Only 
by  capitalizing  on  an  extra-bad  fire  year 
where  losses  In  human  and  forest  resources 
are  high,  by  dramatizing  and  emotionalizing 
(not  part  of  a  forester's  training  and  make- 
up), can  favorable  attention  of  appropria- 
tions committees  be  focused  on  the  modest 
amounts  being  requested.  Often  as  not,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  restoring  what  had  been 
deleted  from  the  budget  at  the  departmental 
level  Itself  „ 

The  history  to  date  of  the  National  Fire 
Weather  Plan  illustrate  this  process.  The  Plan 
was  conceived  and  developed  with  maximum 
cooperation  among  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Forest  Service  and  other  forestry  organiza- 
tions in  light  of  demonstrated  needs.  It  wxis 
well  launched,  got  off  to  a  good  start,  and 
showed  great  promise.  But  what  was  to  have 
been  a  three-year  plan  became  a  five-year 
plan— even  longer  aa  cutbacks  In  scheduled 
appropriations  Increases  threw  the  program 
more  and  more  off  schedule. 

The  portions  of  the  first  phases  of  the  Na- 
tional Plre  Weather  Plan  which  have  been 
Implemented  constitute  without  question  a 
net  improvement  In  service.  New  stations 
have  been  established  to  permit  more  ac- 
curate ipcal  forecasting  and  new  equipment 
provided  for  increased  effectiveness.  How- 
ever, the  research  support  which  the  Plan 
calls  for  has  not  materialized.  Plre  weather 
research  Is  still  mostly  a  part-time  assign- 
ment of  forecasters,  with  only  a  relative 
handful  of  full-time  researchers  In  the  coun- 

trv.  ^     . 

What  Is  the  real  reason  for  this  atmospheric 
myopia?  How  can  the  great  physical  science 
of  meteorology  be  utilized  more  effectively 
in  the  protection  of  America's  forest  re- 
sources from  fire — a  conservation  musf  Be 
directed  In  a  more  concerted  way  toward  the 
solution  of  specific  protection  problems?  How 
can  research  in  this  area  provide  the  strong 
backup  that  is  needed  for  improved  fire 
weather  forecasting?  How  may  the  significant. 
diverse  findings  reported  at  this  Joint  confer- 
ence be  augmented  and  completed  to  the 
point  of  treak-throughs  In  specific  areas? 

Without  In  any  way  presuming  to  refiect 
the  views  of  my  own  organization.  I  would 
like  to  venture  a  partial  answer.  Could  it  be 
that  two  contrary  philosophies  have  acted  to 
hold  up  progress  in  fire  weather  research? 

1  the  idea  that  global  atmospheric  re- 
search and  weather  satellites  will  be  able  to 
do  the  u-hole  job  In  weather  research  and 
services;  and 

2.  the  opposin;^  Idea  that  fire  weather  re- 
search and  services  should  both  be  done  by 
the  practicing  meteorologist  on  the  ground. 

The  corollaries  to  each  of  these  contrary 
beliefs  are: 

1.  that  weather  should  be  centralized  and 
Independent  of  administrative  services;  and, 
conversely. 

2.  that  fire  weather  research  should  be  en- 
tirely decentralized  and  a  function  of  admin- 
istrative services. 

I  suspect  that  neither  of  these  approaches 
is  the  bettor  one;  that  'Strict  adherence  to 
either  would  be  disastrous.  What  is  Indicated 
Is  a  combination  of  the  two.  As  a  generalist 
among  specialists,  I  may  be  allowed  to  auess 
with  Impunity  that  global  cloud  tracking  and 
photography  "by  satellites  is  useful  to  fire 
weather  service,  but  only  when  combined 
with  the  more  detailed  tracking  of  clouds 
by  weather  radar  stations  and  with  other 
localized  weather  data.  Certainly  the  terrain 
of  much  of  our  forest  land  is  such  as  to  in- 
troduce a  multitude  of  local  influences  which 
modify  local  weather.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine 
all  of  the  effective  research  In  fire  weather 
being  done  at  atmospheric  research  centers 
and  laboratories. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  much  to 
be  gained  by  fire  weather  people  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  exciting  new  concentration 
of  atmospheric  research  facilities  at  Boulder 
and  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration's  Institutes 
for  Environmental  Sciences  combined  with 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. Its  *5  5  million  laboratory  at  Boulder, 
and  the  resources  of  cooperating  universities 
at  Boulder  and  Ft.  Collins  to  constitute  an 
unusually  fine  environment  for  weather  re- 
search of  all  kinds. 

The  US.  Forest  Service  is  beginning  to 
concentrate  efforts  In  meteorological  re- 
search at  Colorado  State  University.  This 
will  supplement  its  forest  fire  meteorologi- 
cal research  already  underway  at  the  three 
forest  fire  laboratories  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
Riverside.  California,  and  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. The  long  history  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  research  and  administration  teaches  the 
value  of  having  each  independent  of  the 
other.  It  also  shows  the  value  of  concentrat- 
ing the  main  thrust  of  research  In  a  given 
field  where  the  facilities  and  climate  for 
that  research  are  best.  More  recent  experi- 
ence In  forestry,  in  particular  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mclntyre-Stennls  Act  with 
matching  grants  to  forestry  schools,  has 
shown  the  advantage  of  spreading  the  re- 
search dollar  among  various  organizations 
having  the  right  climate  for  research. 

Looking  to  the  future,  one  might  predict 
that  eventually  a  fire  weather  laboratory  will 
be  needed  as  the  focal  point  for  a  consider- 
ably intensified  research  effort.  Surely,  means 
will  have  to  be  found  for  coordinating  the 
cloud-tracking  information  of  weather  radar 
stations  with  the  photographs  of  clouds 
taken  from  satellites,  relaying  both  to  a  cen- 
tral point  where  they  can  be  fed  into  a  com- 
puter and  the  results,  in  the  form  of  weather 
forecasts,   transmitted   thence   to   users. 

I  would  hope.  too.  that  the  nation's  system 
of  weather  radar  stations  would  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date.  Apparently,  sUtlons 
have  been  located  mainly  where  hurricanes 
and  severe  storms  threatened  hiunan  life.  To 
obtain  the  radar  station  at  Pofnt  Six  near 
Missoula  it  was  necessary  to  convince  gov- 
ernment officials  that  lightning  storms  are 
severe  storms,  which  proved  not  an  easy  task. 
The  efforts  a  few  years  ago  to  get  approval 
for  the  weather  radar  stations  which  would 
cover  the  Pacific  Coast  came  to  naught.  Since 
the  prevailing  winds  and  weather  over  much 
of  the  country  come  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
this  oversight  constituted  another  kind  of 
atmospheric  myopia.  One  hated  to  think  that 
it  would  take  another  Hurricane  Frieda  with 
a  blowdown  of  two  billion  feet  of  timber — 
and  perhaps  the  loss  of  human  lives  thrown 
in — to  prove,  by  the  severe  storm  test,  that 
radar  tracking  "of  clouds  is  desirable  here, 
too.  Fortunately,  work  is  now  underway  to 
obtain  weather  radar  at  Mt.  Ashland  in  Ore- 
gon and  Larch  Mountain  in  Washington. 

The  future  will  expect  miracles  of  fore^rs 
and  forest  lands,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
present  Is  expecting— and  getting— miracles 
from  the  environmental  scientist.  A  smaller 
base  of  available  forest  land  will  have  to 
produce  more  benefits  for  more  people.  To- 
day's losses  of  forest  resources  from  fire  will 
become  untenable.  The  forester  will  be  seek- 
ing protection  tools  yet  undreamed  of.  He 
will  turn  increasingly  to  the  meteorologist  for 
accurate,  advance  notice  and  evaluation  of 
changes  in  local  weather  conditions,  for  long- 
range  weather  predictions  on  which  he  can 
relv. 

.\bove  all,  let  us  hope  as  these  related  dis- 
ciplines move  ahead  together,  that  foresters 
will  make  optimum  use  of  the  weather  serv- 
ices which  meteorologists  make  available  to 
them.  For  only  thus  can  the  full  benefit  of 
cooperation  between  our  two  professions  oe 
ultimatelv  realized. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mi'.  Speaker,  with  the 
Senator  and  the  reverend  doctor  team- 
ing up  to  pull  a  Vietcong  sympathy  march 
in  our  Nation's  Capital,  no  wonder  many 
Americans  are  chuckhng  about  the  pub- 
lic relations  buildup — "Poor  Peoples 
March." 

When  several  of  the  Nation's  wealth- 
iest men.  backed  by  finances  from  tax- 
free  foundations,  team  up  under  the 
emotion-packed  front  of  helping  poor 
people — it  is  time  the  poor  people  wake 
up  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  they 
are  being  used  as  mere  foot  soldiers  to 
give  a  public  image  of  popular  support 
for  anti-American  goals  and  promises. 

Perhaps  the  poor  exploited  troops 
should  ask  the  Senator  and  doctor  for  a 
show  of  their  good  faith  by  first  turning 
their  war  chest  and  accumulation  of 
wealth  over  to  the  poor — just  to  prove 
their  sincere  interest  in  poor  people  and 
to  disclaim  the  popular  concept  that  a 
rich  minority  is  merely  using  the  poor  lor 
their  personal  gain. 

After  all,  the  party  line  has  alway.<: 
taught  that  the  poor  are  poor  because  ot 
exploitation  by  the  rich.  If  so,  the  "poor 
people's"  leaders  would  appear  to  be  ii 
part  of  the  cause  of  the  plight — and  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem. 

And  the  march  will  cost  the  "poor 
taxpayers"  how  much? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include,  following  my 
remarks,  a  report  by  Paul  Scott: 

[From  Human  Events,  Mar.  30,  19681 
Senator  To  Support  District  of  Columbia 
March  ;  Kennedy  and  King  Form  Political 
Alliance 

(By  Paul  Scott) 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  is  counting  on  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  forthcoming  invasion 
of  Washington  to  give  his  presidential  ambi- 
tions a  big  lift. 

With  his  full  approval.  Kennedy's  closest 
political  lieutenants  are  passing  the  word  to 
give  the  anti-war  leader's  "poor  army"  cam- 
paign in  Washington  all  the  support  King 
requests. 

In  addition  to  deciding  to  endorse  publicly 
the  "announced  objectives"  of  Kings'  drive. 
Kennedy  has  instructed  aides  to  help  King 
raise  money  and  organize  a  broad  coalition 
of  Negroes,  poor  whites,  students  and  anti- 
war groups. 

Under  his  carefully  planned  strategy,  Ken- 
nedy plans  to  use  this  coalition  to  bolster  h'.s 
political  strength  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
hopefully  to  help  him  seize  control  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  become  its  presidential 
nominee. 

Should  this  bold  campaign  strategy  fail, 
the  brother  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  is 
considering  the  fourth  party  route. 

As  worked  out  backstage  between  their 
advisers,  the  Kennedy-King  political  alliance 
will  be  built  around  the  twin  issues  of  "Peace 
and  Prosperity." 

In  his  coming  confrontation  with  Congress 
and  the  Johnson  Administration,  King  will 
tiv  to  spotlight  these  goals  by  pressing  de- 
mands for  swift  approval  of  three  proposals: 
(DA  guaranteed  annual  income  of  S3.OO0 
a  year  for  all  families;  (2)  a  national  emer- 
gency public  works  and  reconstruction  pro- 


gram   and  (3)  an  end  to  the  Viet  N.im  war. 
to  pay  for  these  programs. 

VVhile   King   stages   his    "demonstrations 
md  wages  his  campaign  of  "disruption"  for 
these  proposals.  Sen.  Kennedy  will  be  spot- 
■..'hling  the  same   issues  in   his  across-the- 
rmmtry   campaign    for    a   national    political 

'tides  of  both  Kennedy  and  King  say  they 
^re  counting  on  growing  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  the 
worsening  U.S.  financial  crisis  to  create  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  formation  of  their 
broad-based  political  coalition. 

The  proposed  Kennedy-King  timetable 
calls  for  organization  of  this  new  "united 
political  front"  bv  summer  so  Kennedy  can 
i<e  the  movement  to  support  his  presidential 
nomination  bid  at  the  Democratic 
lonvention.  ,    ,     ,         ^ 

\lready  one  of  Kennedy  s  political  conh- 
duits  William  J.  vanden  Heuvel,  of  New 
-i-'ork  is  at  wcrk  helping  King  raise  money  for 
his  massive  demonstrations,  which  begin 
lure  in  Wa.shlngton  April  22.  They  are  sched- 
uled to  !a.=;t  until  the  two  national  political 
ii.nventlons  convene  in  August. 

King  will  then  take  his  protesters  to  Miami 
ami  Chicago. 

Vanden  Heuvel,  who  served  under  Kennedy 
in  the  Justice  Department  played  a  major  role 
.■arlier  this  year  in  keeping  King  from  sup- 
porting the  candidacy  of  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
C.rthv  (D.-Minn.). 

Ill  exchange  for  withholding  his  political 
romnitment,  Kine  was  given  a  pledge  by 
Kennedv  that  he  would  support  the  organlza- 
Mon  of  the  new  political  coalition  regardless 
,it  whether  he  sought  the  presidency  in  1968. 
Significantlv,  both  Kennedy  and  King  have 
been  given  a.ssurances  of  support  in  the  de- 
elupment  cf  a  broad-based  political  move- 
:iiont  from  Walter  Reuther,  powerful  presl- 
lient  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

?\ir  several  vears  Reuther  has  advocated 
^uch  an  i-lliance  in  order  to  force  a  drastic 
lealisnment  of  political  power  within  both 
;)arties  and  Congress. 

■  Like  Kennedv  and  King,  Reuther  sees  the 
,  oalitlon  as  the  catalyst  for  effecting  sweep- 
me  social  changes  in  the  country  and  forcing 
.,n  pnd  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 


Continuing    Threat    of    Soviet    Union    to 
Europe 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtriH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
.Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
.Uuminating  editorial  entitled  'Europe 
.md  the  U.S.S.R.,"  written  by  Anthony 
Harrigan,  associate  editor  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Tuesday,  March  26,  1968, 
i.ssue  of  the  Charleston  newspaper  and 
cieserves  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  reports  that  a  Chicago 
meeting  of  scientists  and  journalists 
:rom  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  continues 
to  recognize  the  imperialistic  intentions 
of  Russia  toward  Western  Europe  de- 
.^pite  Soviet  claims  to  the  contrary. 

Further,  Mr.  Harrigan  pointed  out  that 
Dr.  Stefan  Possony  of  Stanford  Univer- 
.<^ity  expounded  vigorously  on  the  point 
that  the  new  nuclear  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  of  grave  danger  to 
America  and  Europe.  Dr.  Possony  wisely 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  will 
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only  be  able  to  maintain  the  peace  as 
long  as  we  hold  a  nuclear  superiority. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  Mar.  26,  19681 
Talks  at  Chicago:  Europe  and  thb  U.S.S.R. 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan i 
CHICAGO.— The  soviet  Union's  goal  of  trans- 
forming Western  Euro|)e  into  another  Fin- 
land—a submissive,  neutralized  region— was 
cited  here  at  a  gathering  of  political  scien- 
tists and  Journalists  irom  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  ^  „.     ^  „__ 

Dr  Boris  Meissner.  director  of  West  Ger- 
manv's  Institute  for  Research  on  Marxlsni- 
Leninism  warned  of  the  parallel  to  Finland. 
He  said  that  "Soviet  behavior  during  the 
Near  East  crisis  uf  1967  demonstrated 
clearly"  that  Moscow's  moves  to  relax  inter- 
national tension  after  fc rmer  Premier  Khrii. 
shcheVs  Cuban  adventure  in  1962  were  only 
tactical   ineastires. 

The  Soviet  Union,  he  asserted,  still  has 
"the  goal  of  annexing  West  Berhn"  to  Com- 
munist East  Germany.  What  the  world  is 
■seeing  now,  he  explained,  is  simply  "a  pause 
for  breath"  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that 
"may  easily  be  followed  by  a  new  phase  ot 
expansion."  . 

Dr  Meissner  w;us  uddressing  an  interna- 
tional conference  sponsored  by  the  Founda- 
tion for  Foreign  Affairs  Inc..  of  Chicago,  and 
the  institute  for  Central  and  East  European 
Studies  of  Wiesbaden.  West  Germany.  For 
live  vears  the  two  institutions  have  worked 
together  for  an  exchange  of  American  and 
European  viewpoints  More  than  100  speclal- 
i«:ts  on  European  affairs  were  on  hand,  in- 
cluding five  members  of  the  West  German 
Parliament  and  two  members  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  prlmarv  concern  of  the  Europeans  at- 
tending the  conference  is  development  of 
new  t«nsion  and  conflict  along  the  border 
between  free  and  captive  Europe  if  the 
United  States  falls  to  arrest  the  communist 
power  drive  in  Southeast  Asia.  West  Ger- 
manv  it  is  feared,  would  be  the  prime  com- 
munist target  if  American  determination 
falters  in  the  Asian  struggle.  One  of  the 
strongest  defenses  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far 
East  came  from  Gen.  M.  W.  Broekmeijer,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Defense  College  of  the 
Netherlands. 

A  matter  of  concern  to  both  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  present  is  the  policy  of 
Prance  under  Gen.  De  Gaulle,  Prof.  Wladys- 
law  Kulskl  of  Duke  University  raised  the 
question  of  a  possible  Franco-Russian  treaty 
that  would  stab  the  NATO  alliance  in  the 
back.  The  likelihood  of  such  an  alliance  was 
discounted  by  Baron  von  Guttenberg,  par- 
liamentary secretary  on  foreign  affairs  to  the 
German  Chancellor.  He  emphasized  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  continuing  coopera- 
tion between  France  and  Germany. 

The  danger  to  Europe  and  America  of  new 
Soviet  nuclear  strength  was  vigorously  ex- 
pounded bv  Dr.  Stefan  Possony  of  Stanford 
University.  He  cautioned  conference  partici- 
pants against  opthnlsm  regarding  peace  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Possonv  emphasized  that  Rus- 
sian talk  about  relaxing  tensions  isn't  sup- 
ported by  hard  evidence.  Soviet  proposals  on 
the  reunification  of  divided  Germany,  he 
said,  constitute  "poHtlcal  war  designed  to 
gain  control  over  Germany."  He  observed 
that  Germanv  "is  still  declsi\e"  in  Europe 
and  .Americans  should  bear  In  mind  that 
"peace  and  security  can  be  accomplished 
only  if  there  is  superiority  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  peaceful." 

Informal  talks  with  Europeans  attending 
this  conference  throw  light  on  recent  dis- 
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orders  in  Communist  Poland.  Dr.  George 
Strobel  of  the  University  of  Cologne,  a  spe- 
cialist on  Polish  affairs,  contended  that  un- 
rest at  Poland's  universities  has  lU  roots 
in  the  attitudes  of  older  Polish  intellectuals. 
He  said  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Polish  university  .-indents  are  children  of 
intellectuals.  Dr.  Strobel  explained  that  the 
intellectuals  are  resentful  because  their  eco- 
nomic status  has  deteriorated.  The  university 
protests,  he  said,  have  not  attracted  support 
among  working  people  and  do  not  have  a 
mass  basis. 

This  conference  brings  together  professors 
and  writers  from  Germany.  France.  England, 
tiie  Netherl.uids  .ind  other  counines.  Asicie 
from  the  light  it  sheds  on  specific  political  is- 
sues, it  makes  plain  that  not  all  European 
intellectuals  are  anti-American.  On  the  con- 
trary, tlie  prominent  university  .igures  meet- 
ing liere  displav  .i  dee))  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ica's dillicult  role  in  the  world  today.  In  di.s- 
cvisslons  that  Irequentlv  touch  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  there  is  respectful  awareness  that, 
in  the  last  anahsls.  the  United  States  has 
both  the  power  and  the  responsioiliiy  to  stop 
Soviet  and  Chinese  assaiiUs  on  Western  civili- 
zation. 

.'\merlca  theref.jre  must  make  the  linal  de- 
clsions  as  to  what  courses  of  action  .ire  best. 


He  Earned  Hit  Laurels 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lloyd  S. 
Miller,  a  distinguished  citizen  who  is  well 
known  and  respected  by  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  is  completing  a  career  of  32 
years  of  outstanding  service  with  South- 
western Bell  and  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  A  native  Kansan,  Lloyd 
Miller  will  retire  on  April  1.  1968.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  and 
to  wish  him  continued  good  health,  suc- 
cess, and  happiness. 

Mr.  Miller  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  A.T.  &  T.  in  charee  of  the  \Va.shington 
office  since  1960.  An  attorney  by  profes- 
sion, he  joined  Southwestern  Bell  in 
Topeka  in  1936. 

In  the  years  I  have  known  him  both 
in  Kansas  and  here  in  Washington.  I 
have  found  Lloyd  Miller  to  be  a  man  of 
high  integrity,  good  humor,  and  wisdom. 
He  is  dedicated  to  the  private  enterprise 
.system  which  has  made  our  country 
ijreat.  Above  all.  he  is  a  crreat  American 
who  will  continue  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  his  fellowman  and  his  com- 
munity during  what  .'^urely  will  be  pro- 
ductive and  contented  retirement  years. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  followinc  edi- 
torial from  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
which  pays  well-deserved  tribute  to  Lloyd 
Miller.  The  editorial  follows: 

He  Earned  His  Laurels 
Topekans  who  know  Lloyd  S.  Miller — and 
hundreds  do — wish  him  well   in  his  retire- 
ment. 

If  he  makes  as  great  a  success  at  it  as  he 
has  his  career  with  the  telephone  company, 
he  and  his  family  will  be  happy. 

Miller's  Is  the  American  story  come  true. 
By  application  of  a  keen  mind,  native  ability, 
a  good  education  and  a  pleMlng  personality 
he  rose  high  with  Southwestern  Bell  and 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
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A  graduate  of  Kaiuas  Stat*  University  and 
Waahburn  University  law  school,  he  joined 
Southwestern  Bell  In  Topeka  as  an  attorney 
In  1936.  After  mlUtary  service  during  World 
War  n  and  In  1950,  ho  returned  to  Topeka 
as  general  attorney  for  the  company  In 
Kansas. 

Four  years  later  he  advanced  to  general 
solicitor  In  the  St.  Louis  headquarters  and  In 
1955  became  a  vice  president — going  on  up 
as  vice  president  of  AT&T  In  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  In  1960,  the  Job 
from  which  he  will  retire  April  1. 

Miller  has  made  frequent  visits  to  Topeka 
in  recent  years.  One  of  his  latest  was  when 
he  delivered  the  Topeka  High  commence- 
ment address  last  spring. 

His  Topeka  friends  hope  that,  when  he 
has  more  leisure  time,  he  and  his  wife  will 
spend  more  of  it  here. 


The  80th  Birthday  Anniveriary  of  Ed  Ball 
of  Florida 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THB-«ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  distinguished  and  able  citizen  of 
Florida  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  an- 
niversary. I  i-efer  to  Mr.  Ed  Ball,  the  prin- 
cipal trustee  of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
estate:  entrepreneur,  and  capitalist  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  my  good  fortune  to 
have  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Ball  for 
many  years,  and  our  family  ties  go  back 
two  generations.  My  father,  the  late 
Senator  Millard  E.  T>'dings.  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Mr.  Ball,  as  was  my 
grandfather,  the  late  Ambassador  Joseph 
E.  Davies.  Although  our  political  philos- 
ophies have  frequently  differed,  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Ball's 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to 
his  State  and  Nation  over  the  past  half 
century.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  entitled  "Ed  Ball  at  80:  The 
Legend  Speaks  Out,"  published  in  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  17,  1968,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
in  submitting  the  article  regarding  one 
of  Florida's  most  prominent  and  re- 
spected citizens.  Mr.  Ball's  contributions 
to  Florida  have  made  him  significant  and 
worthy.  I  have  not  agreed  with  all  of 
Mr.  Ball's  activities  or  beliefs,  but  no  ac- 
curate picture  of  Florida  and  its  growth 
during  the  past  40  years  would  be  com- 
plete without  including  the  activities  and 
contributions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ed  Ball. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ed  Ball  at  80:  The  Legend  Speaks  Ottt 
(By  Nixon   Smiley) 

Ed  Ball  owns  the  longest  soda  fountain  In 
the  world  and  a  castle  in  Ireland.  He  is 
neither  a  soda  Jerk  nor  an  Irish  prince,  al- 
though he  Is  called  these  names  by  critics.  He 
is  a  craggy,  crafty  Virginian  who  for  more 
than  three  decades  lias  dominated  the  po- 
litical and  economic  face  of  Florida.  He  has 
been  viUfled  and  deified  wltli  equal  vigor. 

Mr.  Ball.  He's  as  much  a  part  of  the  Florida 
scene  as  Lake  Okeechobee  or  the  Florida  Keys. 
Some  people  say  he  actually  is  a  bigger 
natural  resource. 
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He  likee  to  make  deals — business  or  politi- 
cal— on  hunting  or  flshlng  tripe  where  two 
men  can  sit  down  eye  to  eye  over  a  drink 
of  good  bourbon  and  talk  straight.  Like  the 
time,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Ball 
and  a  friend  took  a  hunting  trip  to  South 
Dakota. 

The  year  was  1943  and  the  friend  was  Mc- 
Gregor Smith,  head  of  the  sprawling  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  Ball  invited  Smith  on  the 
trip  ostensibly  to  shoot  pheasants,  but  the 
audacious  ruler  of  the  duPont  estate  In  Flor- 
ida had  a  business  deal  up  his  sleeve  that  he 
was  reluctant  to  bring  up  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
One  evening  in  the  hunting  lodge,  after  the 
third  day  of  shooting  speckled  birds  In  the 
shoulder-hieh  fields  of  yellow  grain,  Smith, 
who  realized  something  was  cooking,  decided 
to   break   the   ice  iifter   their  third  highball. 

"Mr.  Ball  mo  one  ever  dares  call  him  Ed). 
you  didn't  invite  me  all  the  way  up  here  to 
South  Dakota  Just  to  go  pheasant  hunting," 
s  lid  Smith. 

He  was  exactly  right,  admitted  Ball  with  a 
.■^niile  that  cracked  his  granite  face.  "Mc- 
Gregtih,  I  want  t^)  buy  your  company." 

Smith  was  a  little  shaken  by  the  enormity 
of  the  offer.  'Mr.  Ball,  you  don't  want  to 
buy  Florida  Power  &  Light."  he  cautioned. 
We  are  .i  public  utility,  you  know.  The  com- 
pany is  limited  by  law  to  a  seven  per  cent 
profit." 

The  most  powerful  man  in  Florida  put 
down  his  drink  nnd  iooked  aghast.  For  a  few 
ciwkwurd  moments  there  was  complete  silence 
.is  Ball's  lip.-;  struggled  to  form  words. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  he  finally 
spluttered. 

.Assured  that  the  board  chairman  of 
Florida  Power  &  Light  owes  it  to  his  stock- 
holders not  to  Joke  about  a  subject  as 
serious  as  the  sale  of  his  company.  Ball  fi- 
nally sank  back  in  his  chair  and  picked  up 
his  bourbon  and  ginger  ale.  "Well,"  he  hur- 
rumphed.  "we  don't  want  any  company  that 
Is  restricted  to  seven  per  cent  earnings." 

The  subject  was  dropped  and  the  two 
men  never  brought  it  up  again. 

Had  Ed  Ball  been  born  an  ordinary  man, 
he  may  have  employed  a  more  ordinary  ap- 
proach to  a  transaction  that  Involved  many 
millions  of  dollars.  But  Ed  Ball,  who  will  note 
his  80th  birthday  next  Thursday,  is  not  an 
ordinary  man. 

His  personal  fortune  exceeds  the  dreams 
of  a  caliph,  but  the  money  and  influence  he 
controls  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  men. 

Roughly,  it  adds  up  to  more  than  two 
billion  dollars. 

A  reporter  once  described  Ball  as  "a  nug- 
gety,  gusty,  self-made  millionaire,"  which  is 
not  entirely  accurate  since  he  was  given  a 
grubstake.  When  Alfred  I.  DuPont  died  in 
1935  at  the  age  of  69,  he  left  Ills  widow  an 
estate  valued  at  $27  million  after  taxes.  Ball, 
who  is  Mrs.  DuPont's  brother,  parlayed  this 
inheritance  Into  an  empire  that  controls  at 
least  $500  million  worth  of  duPont  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock;  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Florida  properties,  and  a  string  of  30  Florida 
National  Banks  with  deposits  of  $864  million, 
the  largest  pool  of  money  in  the  state.  Drew 
Pearson  once  characterized  him  as  "the  un- 
official prime  minister  of  Florida." 

Others  have  been  less  kind.  The  late 
Robert  King  High  of  Miami  and  many  other 
South  Florida  leaders  depicted  Ball  as  a 
selfish  old  feudal  lord — a  kind  of  robber  bar- 
on who  arbitrarily  manipulated,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
state. 

US  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  de- 
clared: "Mrs.  DuPont  gets  the  money;  Ball 
gets  the  power,  which  he  then  proceeds  to 
abuse." 

.\  Miami  Herald  editorial  complained  he 
had  sponsored  "a  generation  of  obstruction". 

He  is  not  an  ordinary  man,  this  financial 
'•iant.  The  wife  of  a  business  associate 
learned  this  one  night  at  dinner  when  she 
borrowed  his  eyeglasses  to  read  a  menu. 
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"Oh,  Mr  Ball,"  she  trilled.  "I  can  see  better 
with  these  glasses  than  I  can  with  my  o'wn 
You  must  have  paid  a  lot  of  money  for 
them." 

"I  did — one  dollar  and  thirty  cents."  re- 
plied the  master  of  the  du  Pont  holdings.  'I 
used  to  get  them  for  60  cents  but  the  prlc<^ 
at  Kresge  has  gone  up." 

He  Is  a  remarkable  man.  He  is  a  mysterlou-^ 
man.  But  never,  never  ordinary.  Had  he 
chosen  30  years  ago  to  sit  back  like  a  Virginia 
gentleman  (which  he  is  by  birth)  and  let 
someone  else  do  the  hard  work  of  administer- 
ing his  sister's  estate,  he  could  have  led  a 
genteel,  albeit  boring,  life  on  a  fat  income 
But  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  job  and 
built  the  colossus  he  heads  today. 

Alfred  I,  duPont,  who  once  owned  the  con- 
trolling Interest  in  I.  E.  duPont  de  Nemours 
Company,  married  Ball's  sister,  an  attrac- 
tive schoolteacher,  in  1921.  He  had  been 
pushed  out  of  the  duPcni  Co.  by  hlr.  cousin^ 
Coleii-ifln  and  Pierre,  and  bechtne  angry  when 
Wi'mington  society  rnubbed  his  bride,  :i 
divorcee.  So  .shortly  after  duPont  anJ  Jes>io 
Ball  were  niarrled^hi>  was  57  and  she  36— 
they  moved  to  Florida  to  start  life  anew. 

Ed.  whose  abilities  duPont  already  ha<j 
recognized,  was  sent  ahead  to  buy  land  in 
Northwest  Florida,  a  wild  area  despoiled  by 
timber  cutters.  The  duPonts  visited  Miami 
during  the  boom  and  duPont  observed  the 
dizzy  land  speculation,  but  wanted  none  cf 
it.  He  settled  in  Jacksonville,  then  the  most 
imptrtant  city  in  Florida,  and  built  his  wife 
a  handsome  home  In  Epplng  Forest  on  the 
St.  Johns. 

At  the  time  of  duPont's  death,  he  had  ac- 
quired 280.000  acres  of  land  and  seven  Florida 
banks.  He  also  owned  the  Apalachlcola 
Northern  Railroad  and  the  St.  Joseph  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  neither  of  whlcii 
could  be  called  a  valuable  asset. 

"We  had  to  rebuild  the  railroad  and  buv 
new  equipment,"  said  Ball.  "The  telephont- 
company  had  12  telephones,  all  used  by  the 
railroad.  Every  time  a  wet  razorback  hc-- 
leaned  against  a  telephone  pole  the  line 
went  out  temporarily." 

Today  Apalachlcola  Northern  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  short-line  railroads  in  the 
country,  and  the  telephone  company  ha= 
more  than  10,000  subscribers.  Most  of  tho 
other  duPont  enterprises  have  thrived  !:i 
much  the  same  way.  The  St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 
mill  at  Port  St.  Joe,  planned  before  duPont 't 
death,  was  built  in  1938.  Over  $40  million  has 
been  spent  on  expansion  since  1954.  More- 
over, the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  owns  container 
factories  in  18  states  and  in  Ireland  where  i" 
also  owns  a  paper  mill. 

But  all  these  gains  have  not  come  wlthour 
turmoil.  He  has  been  denounced  natlonaliv 
by  union  leaders  for  refusing  to  meet  their 
demands  and  settle  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  strike,  begun  in  1963.  His  enemies 
say  he  wielded  control  over  the  Legislature 
for  years,  and  that  anyone  wanting  to  be 
elected  governor  or  U.S.  Senator  had  to  have 
his  support  to  insure  victory.  Senators  Hol- 
land and  Smathers  had  his  backing.  So  did 
Governors  Kirk,  Bryant,  Johns,  Warren. 
Caldwell.  (Others  also  have  said  that  Ball's 
backing  of  a  legislative  bill  or  a  political 
candidate  can  be  like  the  kiss  of  death.)  The 
only  time  Ball  ever  voted  for  a  liberal — he 
wasn't  aware  he  was  voting  liberal  at  the 
time — was  when  he  voted  for  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  in  1932. 

"That  was  a  mistake  I  avoided  making  a 
second  time,"  he  said.  "Roosevelt  Tam- 
manized  government.  Big  government  started 
with  him  and  It  has  been  growing  ever  since 
The  growth  slowed  down  some  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  but  he  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  trend." 

He  added  that  "the  aim  of  politics  today 
is  to  equalize  the  economic  and  social  posi- 
tions of  those  who  work  and  those  who  don't 
work." 

Ball  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Pork 


rhoD  Gang,  a  group  of  rural  state  senators 
who  controlled  the  Florida  Legislature  be- 
fore reapporUonment.  He  predicted  that  If 
the  Pork  Chop  Gang  lost  its  Influence  "the 
NAACP  and  the  unions  would  take  over."  He 
l.id   his  prediction   had   come   true   in   the 

Bill  believes  a  person  who  works  Is  en- 
titled to  live  on  a  better  level  than  a  person 
who  doesn't  work.  But  while  he  lives  -.veil, 
he  does  not  surround  himself  with  luxunes. 
He  owns  neither  an  automobile  new  an  alr- 
ul.ne  and  the  most  expensive  car  he  ever 
owned  was  a  middle-priced  Bulck.  He  has 
never  had  a  chauffeur  or  a  butler.  He  fctUl 
drives  much  too  fast  for  his  friends. 

Ho  once  drove  Col.  Thomas  M  ,nuel  of  Fort 
I  uiJerda'e  from  Tallahassee  to  V/akulla 
<pnngs  which  Ball  own.'-.  The  frightened 
Manuel  turned  to  BUI  and  said:  "Mr.  Bali. 
u,,  vou  drive  frequently?" 

•Not  so  often  as  I  did  before  I  had  my 
fourth  coronary,  colonel,"  replied  Bali. 

Manuel,  then  chairman  of  the  Florida 
I linipike  Authority,  avoided  a  letur.i  trip 
!  I  Tallaha.ssee  wiUi  Bail  by  calling  for  a  state 
\ro  iper  to  pick  him  up. 

rraffic  cops  have  stopped  Ball  frequently, 
but  the  affable  Ball  has  a  superb  record  of 
aoiding  tickets.  In  Jacksonville  he  was 
'.topped  for  the  fourth  time  by  a  patrolman, 
V.  I.o  caught  him  doint,'  60  miles  an  hour  in  a 
is-mile-an-hour  zone.  The  patrolman  pulled 
nut  his  book  and  v.as  about  to  v. rite  a  ticket 
A  iien  he  discovered  that  his  pencil  was  out  of 

U:Ul. 

Mr.  Ball,  do  you  have  a  pencil?'    the  pa- 
'r<i:.Tian  asked.  ^  „  „ 

■Ves.  clilef,  I  have  a  pencil."  replied  Ban. 
•Would  you  mind  lending  it  to  me?" 

■Chief."   replied    Ball,   "do    I    look    Uke   a 
f.amn  fool?" 

The  astonished  patrolman  put  his  ticket 
t)f)ok  back  into  his  pocket. 

B.U  manages  the  affairs  of  the  duPont 
v^t  'te  ill  much  the  s.ame  way  as  he  drives  an 
:  utjmobile  or  avoids  getting  speeding  tick- 
(  :'■  -with  an  astonishing  audacity  and  an 
[abiding  sense  of  humor.  He  has  detailed 
knowledge  of  his  vast  empire.  He  studies 
reports,  analyzes  statements,  holds  brief 
conferences  with  associates.  He's  a  good 
ii.^tener,  but  never  engages  in  long  confer- 
ences. His  associates  are  often  amazed  at  his 
;  tT:eption  of  engineering  plans.  He  under- 
^t.inds  them  on  sight,  frequently  makes  com- 
nent  that  results  In  changes.  He  also  under- 
^i  mds  people.  He  can  be  skeptical.  He  said  on 
a  telephone: 

"No,  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him.  But  I'm  afraid  I'm  about  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  I  want  to." 

Ball  was  married  in  the  early  1930's  but 
the  marriage  ended  in  divorce  in  the  1940's. 
He  required  his  brtde,  a  widow,  to  sign  a  con- 
tract stating  she  could  have  children.  When 
>i\e  had  none  Ball  considered  the  contract 
oroken. 

A  short  man— five  feet  six— Ball  weighs 
l.iO  pounds.  His  suits,  which  he  wears  with 
.est  and  u  gold  four-leaf  clover  pin  In  his 
tie  just  below  the  knot,  tend  to  make  him 
.ippear  more  trim  than  he  is.  'When  young 
he  weighed  130  pounds.  "If  I'm  oven^'eight. 
110  doctor  ever  told  me  so."  he  said.  One  rea- 
son no  doctor  has  advised  him  to  lose  weight 
is  because  he  avoids  them.  It's  been  three 
■  ears  since  he  had  a  check-up,  although  he 
iias  a  history  of  four  heart  attacks.  He  has 
never  forgiven  doctors  because  one  WTOngly 
diagnosed  his  first  attack  as  angina. 

•  I  adapted  myself  to  an  angina  status,"  he 
said,  "and  felt  comforted.  But,  hell,  that 
SOB  had  given  me  a  wrong  diagnosis.  Two 
(lays  later  I  had  my  second  attack.  If  the 
Lord  hadn't  been  good  to  me  I  would  have 
prone  across  the  creek." 

Ball  credits  bourbon  for  keeping  him 
liealthv.  He  doesn't  smoke,  drink  coffee  or 
'ake  aspirin.  Every  day  after  Icavinc  his  office 
he    walks    across    the    street    to    the    Robert 


Meyer  Hotel  where  he  has  a  two-room  suite 
i.nd  pours  himself  a  bourbon  and  ginger  ale. 
He   likes    the  company   of    friends   and   as- 
sociates and  often  invitt-s  them  to  Join  him 
In   "slaying  a  few  pneumonia  germs."  If  you 
accompanv  hlni  from  his  office  he  Introduces 
yju  to  acquaintances  who  greet  him  on  the 
elevators,  in  the  street  or  in  the  hotel  lobby. 
He  makes  you  pour  your  own  drink    Then, 
r.ii.-iiig  hisgUiss,  he  proposes  a  toast: 
Confusion  to  the  enemy!" 
He   may   have  lour   or   live  drinks   before 
going  to  dinner  in  the  hotel  restaurant.  How 
long    he    puts    oir    dinner    depends    on    how 
live'v  the  ciiivcrsuion.  Sonietlincs   he  may 
not  e.it  until  10.  He  likes  his  steak  medium 
rare     He    refuses    leafv    vegeUibles,    prefers 
biackeyed  peas  cr  beans.  The  only  salad  he 
will  eat  is  slaW  or  tomatoes.  For  deasert  he 
orders  plain  JcUo,  which  he  eats  along  with 
HIS  steak.  His  iavorite  soup  is  beef  bone  soup, 
which  is  alwavs  t,erved  at  Southwood  Farm 
when  he  U  there.  Beef  .-oup  is  standard  on 
the  menu  at  Wakulla  Springs  Lodge,  which 
lie  built  in  the  1930's  as  a  public  retreat.  U 
he  tats  red  meat  tor  dinner  he  likes  to  wait 
firee  hours  to  have  another  drink 

He  usuallv  hivs  s^me  shelled  pecans  or  other 
toodles  ta  oiler  gue.st:i  Invited  to  his  suite— 
e'.'H  tiiocolale  lud^o  and  he  may  i..i  three 
or  four  pieces  while  sipping  bourb,:i.  His 
guests  must  listen  to  the  world  news  on  his 
color  television  set. 

one  evening  the  news  from  Vietnam  was 
especially  bad.  Ball  wa.s  irnuitt'd  by  a  report 
:'•, .'11  the  Pent.gon  which  point-d  out  thf 
I.rge  number  of  enemy  dead  compared  with 
liv  lew  Ani.-rif  m  lasu  .Ities. 

"Hell.  1  don't  think  a  thousand  dead  Ncrtn 
Vietnamese  is  worth  the  lo.ss  of  one  Ameri- 
lan  "  •^napped  Bail.  "I  don't  undcrst;uid  Uils 
var'  If  I  had  mv  wav  I'd  give  the  people  of 
N-orth  Vlctn-.urT:^  hours  lo  fvacu:a^  the 
cities  and  the  ports  and  I'd  drop  an  atomic 
bomb  on  everv  one  of  them.  To  hell  with 
what  the  rest  of  the  norld  had  to  say.  Id 
bomb  or  I'd  get  out.  I  can't  see  sending  our 
young  men  to  light  a  land  war  that  we're  not 
trving  to  v.-in." 

Ball  obviously  i.s  not  a  Icncestraddler.  Oen- 
t  ,einanlv  wavs  and  affable  dimness  camou- 
flage the  fighter.  In  politics  he  can  fight  as 
dirty  as  the  next.  He  told  a  timid  losing  can- 
didate: "You  can't  <  xpect  to  win  if  you  fel- 
low Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  in  a  bar- 
room fight."  It  was  the  lion  In  him  that 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  recomm?nda- 
tions  of  a  Presidential  emergency  board  ap- 
pointed to  settle  a  national  railroad  strike  in 
1963  In  a  sense,  he  told  both  labor  and  the 
federal  government  to  go  to  hell,  and  he  has 
held  his  ground  despite  the  bombings  and 
countless  acts  of  sabotage  against  the  FEC. 
Tackling  the  problem  created  by  the  union 
walkout  Ball  eliminated  "featherbedding," 
cut  the  work  force  from  2.000  to  900.  A  crew 
of  three  brought  a  freight  train  from  J.\ck- 
sonville  to  Miami  instead  cf  three  crews  of 
five  each  before  the  strike 

"Now  we've  got  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  railroads  in  the  count'ry."  said  Ball. 
"The  railroad  was  beginning  to  make  a  profit 
before  we  had  to  put  on  a  passenger  train 
that  nobodv  used." 

Ball  is  a  gut-fighter,  but.  like  his  father, 
Capt.  Thomas  Bail  who  came  through  the 
C*vil  War  unscratched  as  a  cavalry  officer, 
he  wears  no  battle  scars.  He  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous litigation  since  1930  when  a  lawyer. 
James  Yates.  Et;u-tcd  a  21 -year  court  battle 
in  connection  with  an  alleged  real  estate 
deal.  Yates  was  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
collect  $240,000  from  Ball  who  denied  he  had 
made  a  contract  with  the  lawyer.  In  another 
long  fight  Roy  E.  Crummer  brought  a  $30 
million  suit  against  Ball.  Ball  was  accused 
of  llbe'  in  a  state  hearing  dealing  with  the 
Crummer  Company's  buying  and  selling  of 
municipal  bonds.  "That  suit  was  dismissed  In 
1956  But  Ball  already  wa.s  in  another  battle, 
this   one   with   crusty   Champion   McDowell 
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Davis  Atlantic  Coast  Line  president,  over 
who  was  to  get  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way. Ball  had  bought  the  majority  of  the 
bankrupt  railroad's  mortgage  bonds  in  the 
1940's  and  claimed  control  of  the  line,  but 
Davis  contested  the  duPont  estate's  bid  to 
take  over  its  operation.  The  long  litigation 
1.-  .-i.ild  to  have  c  .st  l)oth  sides  $5  million.  One 
day  in  West  Palm  Beach  Ball  and  Davis  hap- 
pened to  get  oil  the  same  eiev.itor  and  Davis 
pur.hed  a  button  that  sent  the  elevator  in 
tiip  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Davis."  said  Ball,  "you  run  an  eleva- 
tor just  like  vou  run  a  railroad." 

But  Da\lR  fought  Bali  lor  17  ye.ars  before 
old  age  forced  his  retirement  m  rJ58.  Davis' 
swcce.s.Kor.  W.  'niomas  Ui<e.  who  likes  to 
think  of  hlmsell  as  a  Virginia  gentleman  like 
Ball,  dropped  the  suit.  Ball  rerponded  by 
r.amlng  Rice  a  director  of  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Jacksonville  Afu-r  a  lederal 
court  judge  turned  the  FEC  over  to  the  du- 
Pont estate  in  19(51  Ball  named  Rice  to  Its 
borird  of   dire-tor.s. 

"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Ball."'  said 
Rice  "He  has  a  tenacity  the  Uke  of  which 
vou  seldom  rind." 

li  there  Is  any  key  io  an  under^^tandlng  of 
Ball,  this  i'i  it— tenacity.  He  never  i;lves  up 
a.nd  for  years  has  ignored  crllicl.sm. 

i';arii!ngs  of  duPont  >ntere-tp  In  recent 
\ears  have  "x^en  close  to  5-12  million  annual- 
ly. Of  this  5-7  to  ir8  million  rots  to  Mrs.  du- 
Pont, under  a  will  left  by  her  late  husband. 
The  will  also  provides  that  after  Mrs.  du- 
Pont's death,  and  after  the  benetii  lanes  cf 
■everal  annuities  have  died,  the  entire  earn- 
n.gs  will  go  to  The  .•■.eniours  Foundation 
tor  the  caring  and  treatment  of  crippled 
-nildren,  not  incurables,  and  for  the  rare  of 
(id  people."  duPont.  of  courte.  could  not 
foresee  the  growth  of  the  estate  which  would 
nrovide  his  widow  with  much  more  Income 
than  she  could  hope  to  use.  What  does  ehe 
d(.i  with  if 

""More  than  half  goes  for  taxes."'  .=nld  Ball 
The  rest  slie  give;  away.  I  don't  see  how  she 
iia::  enough  left  to  buy  food." 

Mrs.  duPont  i.s  now  in  Wlimint'toii.  where 
she  is  a  seml-inv.illd  as  a  result  of  breaking 
a  hip  In  n  fall.  .She  Is  83. 

Last  year.  Mrs.  duPont  made  contribu- 
tions which  totalled  $3.556820  03.  'a"hile  her 
t.ixes  exceeded  S4  million.  Her  t'lfts  went  to 
charities,  churches  and  educational  instltu- 
nons  in  over  20  srates  The  major  contribu- 
tions were  in  Florida.  Delaware,  and  Virginia. 
Among  her  pif-.s  in  recent  years  was  a  re- 
ported million  dollars  for  a  library  at  Stet- 
.on  University.  Between  1936  and  1966  more 
than  $55  million  was  given  by  The  Nemours 
Foundation,  by  Mrs.  duPont  and  by  Ball 
iiimscif. 

In  his  job  as  mann^lng  trustee  of  the 
(State.  Ball  i:?  r-.-„,rdlnator  of  the  bsnks. 
lioard  clialrman  of  the  FEC.  and  president 
of  mcst  of  the  otiicr  companie..  He  relin- 
q'i!sh€-d  his  litle  of  president  of  the  St.  Joe 
Paper  Co  in  Frbru:.ry  but  remains  as  cl.r.ir- 
man  of  the  executive  committee.  In  other 
words  1-r's  still   boss. 

Ke  also  rontroU  nillllons  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  in  Dade  County,  including  the 
14-story  Dupont  Building  and  many  acres 
i.f    downtown    Miami 

For  ills  labor.  Ball  gets  no  salary,  except 
?12  a  year  as  chief  executive  officer  of  tlie 
FEC  But  Ball  is  no  poor  man  He  wss  left 
.$750,000  bv  duPont.  and  one  might  conclude 
that  he  ■la.s  ised  the  same  keen  business 
sense  in  Investing  his  own  money  as  he  has 
in  parlaying  the  duPont  cstat"  into  the 
economic  position  It  enjoys  today. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  an  accurate 
guess  of  Ball's  personal  wealth,  but  It  prob- 
ably Isn't  under  .'lO  million. 

Among  other  Ball  Interests  is  the  con- 
ce.sslon  at  Washington's  home.  Mount  "Ver- 
non, reputed  to  be  the  longest  soda  fountain 
in  the   worlcf.   And.  over  the  years,   he   has 
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"picked  up"  service  stations  because  he  es- 
pecially liked  the  location  of  the  prop- 
erties. He  presently  owns  six  in  almost  as 
many  states. 

His  purchase  of  the  Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel 
at  Edgewater  Park,  Miss.,  In  the  1930's  Is 
an  example  of  Ball's  keenness  In  buying.  Im- 
proving and  selling  at  a  profit. 

"I  like  to  take  a  run-down  company,  build 
It  up  and  sell  It."  said  Ball.  He  has  bought 
and  sold  many.  Including  a  safe  manufac- 
turing company  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

After  paying  $176,100  for  the  400-room 
Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel,  along  with  an  18- 
hole  golf  course.  Ball  Immediately  closed 
down  the  gambling  and  lowered  room  prices 
and  greens  fees. 

"As  soon  as  we  ran  the  gamblers  out  we 
began  making  money."  said  Ball.  "You  don't 
need  gambling  to  attract  respectable  peo- 
ple." Ball  Is  no  gambler,  but  he  Is  always 
ready  to  "bet  you  a  fifth"  If  he  thinks  he's 
right  In  an  argument. 

Ball  got  his  investment  out  several  times 
before  selling  the  hotel  in  1961  for  $2.2  mil- 
lion. He  also  owned  La  Concha  Hotel  at  Key 
West  but  gave  it  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
church  sold  it.  Ball  has  a  Protestant  back- 
ground but  has  no  religious  preference. 

Ball  owns  Wakulla  Lodge  and  7.000  ;icre=; 
about  spectacular  WukuUa  Springs.  He  has 
tnirned  4.000  acres  into  a  wildlife  sanctuary 
under  -the  management  of  the  Edward  B.Ul 
Wildlife  Foundation  and  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety. Tens  of  thousands  of  ducks,  coots  and 
other  water  birds  spend  the  winter  at  Wa- 
kulla Springs  where  they  are  fed  copious 
quantities  of  corn. 

But  the  most  astounding  refuge  in  Florida 
Is  at  Southwood  Farm,  six  miles  southeast  of 
Tallahassee,  where  Ball  frequently  spends 
weekends.  During  the  winter  5.000  to  tj.uOO 
Canada  geese  stay  here.  Some  3.200  acres 
have  been  included  In  the  wildlife  refuge. 
where  no  hunting  is  permitted.  Twice  a  day 
the  tremendous  dock  of  geese  waddles  up 
from  a  lake  to  within  100  yards  of  the  main 
house  to  eat  corn  that  is  strewn  over  acres 
of  pasture.  When  all  the  big  birds  take  off  at 
once,  as  they  may  do  when  frightened,  the 
flapping  ol  wings  is  almost  deafening.  Ball's 
wildlife  foundation  buys  20  tons  of  corn  a 
year  to  feed  the  geese  and  other  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission,  Ball  has  lured  98  per  cent 
of  the  winter  visiting  geese  :n  Florida  to  ins 
refuge. 

Ball  is  part  owner  ol  an  Uth  century  castle 
in  Ireland  which  he  organized  a  corporation 
to  buy  several  years  ago.  Ballynahinch  Castle 
is  89  miles  northwast  of  Shannon  Airport. 
Ball  saw  it  and  fell  in  love  with  it.  then 
began  calling  friends. 

"How  would  you  like  to  own  a  castle  in  Ire- 
land?" he  asked  seductively.  He  found  125 
who  did.  A  brochure  promotes  the  castle — 
it  is  operated  as  a  hotel — in  a  romantic  set- 
tin?;  on  a  river  teeming  with  salmon  and  :^ea 
trout. 

Ball  finds  little  time  to  spend  at  Ballyna- 
hinch, where  he  has  a  cottage.  He  doesn't 
care  to  fish  for  salmon.  The  wait  between 
strikes  is  often  too  long.  He  prefers  to  meet 
his  friends  at  Southwood  Farm,  go  fishing 
there  and  h'.-.ve  bass  and  bream  for  break- 
fast. Or  he  like.s  to  drive  over  the  big  cattle 
farm,  which  is  owned  by  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co..  and  adnure  the  cattle  which  he  calls 
"flocks  of  critters."  He  also  likes  to  drive  his 
friends  to  look  for  wild  turkeys  or  deer,  plen- 
tiful in  the  protected  refuge. 

Some  years  ago  at  a  parley  with  union 
leaders  at  fne  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  plant,  which 
is  100  per  cenit  organized,  the  discussion  got 
around  to  retirement  benefits.  B.ill  .isked 
the  leaders  how  they  planned  to  spend  their 
retirement. 

"I'm  all  ready."  he  added.  "I've  got  myself 
a  pole  and  some  lines  and  hooks.  I'm  going 
fishing." 

He   did    try    retirement    for    awhile,    from 
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1951  to  1960  But  now.  on  the  eve  of  his  80th 
birthday,  he  has  no  thoughts  of  retirement 
any  time  soon  In  fact,  he  couldn't  be  en- 
jovlng  himself  more  He  relaxes  in  his  work. 
He  enjoys  a  challenge  The  sticks  of  Utlga- 
tion  don't  bother  him.  Neither  do  the  stones 
of  politicians.  Nothing  seems  to  worry  him. 

"Yesterday  has  gone  and  tomorrow  has 
yet  to  come."  he  said,  "so  I  live  for  today." 

Tills  attitude  explains  why  he  Is  unworried 
over  a  Congressional  order  that  requires  the 
duPont  estate  to  divest  itself  of  its  bank- 
ing chain  or  us  other  interests  within  a  five- 
year  period  You  never  know  what  Is  going 
"to  happen  in  the  meantime  and  Ball  thinks 
that  If  he  has  patience  it  may.  Even  when 
he  was  down  with  his  heart  attacks  he  never 
believed  he  was  abotit  "to  meet  St.  Peter." 
He  said 

T   figure   i^omething   would   interfere." 

Rather  than  meeting  St.  Peter.  Ed  Ball  Is 
prepared  to  get  the  call  of  another  kindly 
old  man 

One  day  recently  he  sat  in  the  living  room 
of  his  ante-bellum  Southwood  Farm  retreat 
and  sipped  a  bourbon  and  ginger  ale  with 
his  lOd  friend  McGregor  Smith.  25  years  re- 
moved from  the  South  Dakota  hunting 
lodge.  The  phone  rang. 

Ed  Ball  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hurried 
:nto  the  spacious  hall  to  answer  it.  After 
hanging  up.  he  returned  and   took  his  seat. 

■fell  us.  Mr.  Ball."  said  Smith  In  a  tone 
.ilmost  ;is  impudent  as  the  telephone's  ring, 
■why  you  .ilways  Jump  up  and  run  every 
time  that   blasted   thing  starts  ringing?^' 

■'Well.  McGregah."  said  the  master  of  the 
duPont  empire  :n  the  haughty  accent  of 
aristocratic  Virginia,  'you  nevah  know  when 
Santa  Claus  is  going  to  call  and  I  don't 
want  to  miss  him  when  he  does." 

His  brown  eyes  sparkled  behind  eyelids 
heavy  with  .ige  and  he  threw  his  bald  head 
back  and  laughed  out  loud. 

We  Have  Shown  P.\rrH  i.v  the  F\'ture 

I  Note. — In  a  rare  interview.  Ed  Ball  an- 
swers Ills  critics  who.  he  says  "always  seem 
to  have  the  last  word."i 

Jacksonville. —  Miami  will  get  along  all 
right  if  these  impatient  city  planners  and 
revampers  will  let  It  alone." 

The  controversial  Ball  gave  a  rare  kind  of 
interview:  he  answered  his  critics,  and  gave 
his  views  freely  about  Dade  County  where 
duPont  Interests  uwn  properties  worth  at 
least  ■J25  million. 

•Plrst.  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  don't  know 
of  any  of  our  critics  who  have  done  as  much 
for  Dade  County  as  we  have."  said  Ball.  "A 
look  at  the  record  will  prove  what  we  have 
done.  You  can  then  ask  the  critics  what  they 
have  done." 

Ball  has  silently  borne  the  brunt  of  critics 
for  several  years.  They  have  accused  him  of 
being  an  obstructionist  to  the  progress  of 
Dade  County.  They  have  blamed  him  for  de- 
laying completion  of  Miami's  expressway  sys- 
tem, and.  e\en  before  the  sj'Stem  is  coin- 
pleted.  he  is  being  blamed  for  predicted 
traffic  bottlenecks  downtown. 

Before  that  he  was  blamed  for  a  delay  in 
the  construction  of  NW  36th  St.  west  of  the 
Miami  International  Airp>ort.  Before  the 
FEC's  yards  were  moved  from  downtown  he 
was  blamed  for  irritating  traffic  tie-ups  at 
grade  crossings.  For  years  he  was  blamed  for 
keeping  an  ugly  depot  downtown.  And  once 
he  was  bl.imed  for  the  poor  lighting  system 
at   the  Orange  Bowl   Stadium. 

.Although  he  did  not  commit  himself  spe- 
cifically. Ball  displayed  a  coolness  toward 
the  Doxiadis  plan  for  redevelopment  of  Bay- 
front  Park  and  a  new  expressway  along  the 
Florida  East  Coast  tracks. 

■"I  have  no  specific  objection  to  any  part 
of  the  p'an.  "  he  raid  'But  there  is  one  thing 
I  don't  understand — why  someone  from  a 
country  that  doesn't  have  a  single  modern 
city  would  be  called  upon  to  make  plans  for 
a  modern  city  in  another  part  of  the  world." 
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Ball  said  he  waa  not  worried  about  Miami's 
future,  whether  the  Doxiadis  plan  Is  Imple- 
mented or  not. 

"Time  and  the  Influx  of  people  will  pro- 
duce a  plan  when  It  is  necessary,"  he  said. 
"Miami's  leaders  need  a  little  patience.  I 
don't  believe  anything  is  going  to  stop  the 
growth  of  Miami,  which  I  think  has  one  of 
the  brightest  futiures  of  any  city  In  the 
nation." 

Ball  expressed  optimism  about  the  rest  of 
Florida,  too. 

"People  everywhere — even  In  California — 
want  to  come  to  Florida."  he  said. 

He  thinks,  though,  that  California  will 
continue  Its  lead  as  the  most  populous  state. 
but  that  eventually  Florida  will  challenge 
New  York  for  second. 

Of  Miami,  Ball  said  he  wasn't  worried 
about  "a  few  shabby  buildings"  downtown. 
"There's  not  a  city  In  the  United  States  that 
doesn't  have  a  few  old,  rundo'wn  buildings," 
he  said.  "They  will  be  replaced  as  the  needs 
arise." 

Ball  said  that,  contrary  to  what  the  critics 
had  said,  duPont  interests  were  as  much 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  area  as 
anybody  else,  adding  that  "we  have  played 
a  major  role  In  the  development  of  Dade 
County." 

"We  showed  our  faith  In  the  area's  future 
by  being  the  only  bidder  on  the  $4  million 
Rlckenbacker  Causeway  just  before  World 
War  II." 

Construction  was  delayed  by  the  war.  and 
after  the  war  Ball  had  to  put  up  another 
$1.5  million  of  duPont  money  to  meet  rising 
costs. 

"The  Rlckenbacker  Causeway  insured  the 
development  of  Key  Biscayne.  Virginia  Key 
and  Crandon  Park,"  said  Ball.  "At  our  in- 
sistence the  causeway  toll  was  cut  from  50 
cents  to  a  quarter  in  order  to  Induce  more 
people  to  use  Crandon  Park  and  to  encour- 
age more  home  building  on  Key  Biscayne." 

In  1949  duPont  Interests,  through  Ball, 
financed  the  double-decking  of  the  Orange 
Bowl  Stadium  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million. 
Again  Ball  was  the  only  bidder,  agreeing  to 
buy  the  bonds  at  3  per  cent  interest.  A  few 
years  later  Ball  was  criticized  because  he 
refused  to  permit  the  use  of  Orange  Bowl 
revenue  to  replace  an  Inadequate  lighting 
system. 

"We  objected,"  said  Ball,  "because  the  city 
wanted  to  use  interest  due  bondholders  to 
install  the  lighting.  You  can't  do  that.  But 
the  bonds  have  been  paid  off.  and  I'm  glad 
that  Miami  has  a  fine  stadium." 

Answering  critics  who  have  blamed  him 
for  a  delay  la  the  construction  of  the  North- 
South  Expressway.  Ball  said: 

"Why  should  we  be  penalized  for  the  mis- 
takes in  locating  the  expressway?  It  was  poor 
planning  in  the  first  place  to  run  che  ex- 
pressway through  downtown  and  spoil  the 
city  with  ugly  ramps." 

Ball  objected  in  1960  to  the  location  of  a 
ramp  designed  to  pass  through  part  of  Du- 
pont  Plaza.  He  said  it  would  lower  the  value 
of  property  owned  by  duPont  Interests.  Gov 
Farris  Bryant  settled  the  problem,  temporar- 
ily, by  ordering  a  new  expressway  design  and 
delaying  its  construction. 

To  critics  who  say  the  new  plan  will  cause 
a  severe  traffic  bottleneck,  Ball  replied: 

"The  mistakes  In  the  Miami  expressway 
system  should  be  blamed  on  the  men  v.ho 
put  it  downtown,  not  on  me.  It  should  have 
been  located  west  ol  downtown  and  the 
ramps  kept  out  of  the  business  district." 

Ball  pointed  to  the  Jacksonville  express- 
way system  as  being  nearly  ideal. 

"We  have  no  ramps  in  the  downtown  area,' 
he  .■^ald.  "Instead  .  the  Jacksonville  express- 
way skirts  downtown,  releasing  traffic  on  a 
choice  of  one-way  streets.  The  expressway  is 
easy  to  reach  from  any  direction,  and  you 
can  go  anywhere  in  the  city — east  or  west, 
north  or  south — In  Just  a  few  minutes.  Pious- 
ton  is  another  city  that  has  planned  a  fine 


expressway  system  without  any  ramps  down- 

"^Baii  was  pleased  when  the  Miami  City 
commission  decided  not  to  fight  the  Florida 
Fast  Coast  Railway's  bid  to  drop  an  unprofit- 
able passenger  service  between  Miami  and 
Jacksonville.  He  saw  it  as  a  sign  that  the 
ritv  leaders  were  backing  away  from  the  anti- 
Ed'  Ball  movement  originated  by  the  late 
Mavor  Robert  King  High. 
'  It  was  while  High  was  mayor  that  the  city 
initiated  a  suit  aimed  at  forcing  the  tEC 
into  bankruptcy  as  a  means  of  winging  con- 
trol of  the  line  from  the  duPont  estate.  Al- 
though dismissed  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Jacksonville,  the  suit  was  appealed 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New 
Orleans  Upon  a  recommendation  of  Mayor 
Steve  Clark  the  city  commission  last  month 
decided  to  drop  the  suit. 

Ball  believes  the  former  mayor's  Influence 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  nearly 
two-year  delay  In  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
build  a  Holiday  Inn  on  Biscayne  Blvd.,  on 
nroperty  leased  from  the  FEC. 

-Holiday  Inn's  lawyers  have  agreed  to  every 
reasonable  demand  of  the  city  and  its  plan- 
ning departments,"  said  Ball. 

The  12-story  motel  is  to  be  built  in  the 
700  block  on  the  east  side  of  Biscayne  Blvd. 

•  Now  who  is  the  obstructionist?"  asked 
Ball  "Are  we?  Or  Is  it  they?" 

Ball  emphasized  he  did  not  want  to  blame 
the  present  City  Commission  for  past  dll- 
(iculties.  ,,  ^,     „ 

■I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mayor  ClarK 
and  the  other  commissioners  X  have  met."  he 

said.  ,  ,       ,   „ 

Ball  said  he  hoped  Mlamians  would  solve 

their  own  problems  and  "quit  blaming  me  for 

everything  that  goes  wrong." 
As'ked    why    he    had    never    answered    hU 

critics  before.  Ball  replied : 

You  tell  me  how  it  can  be  done.  The  critic 

always  has  the  last  word." 


Character  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  Iti 
People 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles in  the  w-lnter  1968  edition  of  the 
Maine  Digest  magazine,  taken  together, 
provide  an  unusual  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  State  of  Maine  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  first,  "Cruising  Lobster  Pot  Alley 
m  a  Canoe,"  illustrates  the  beauty  of 
Maine's  coastline  and  the  thrill  of  ex- 
ploring it  by  canoe. 

The  second,  "Maine  Sesquicenten- 
nial— 1970."  illustrates  the  innovative 
spirit  with  which  many  State  of  Mainers 
look  forward  to  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cruising  Lobster  Pot  Alley  in  a  Canoe 
( By  Gardiner  and  Llna  Means  i 

■You  otta  get  a  bigger  bo't".  was  all  the 
astonished  lobsterman  could  fay  when  he 
met  our  canoe,  coming  in  around  the  string 
of  Islands  that  run  cut  from  Port  Clyde, 
and  seeming  to  emerge  from  the  broad  At- 
lantic. But  he  was  voicing  the  consensus  of 
the  manv  other  fishermen  from  whom  we 
had  bought   lobsters  for  our  lunch  on  the 


rocks,  or  at  whose  houses  we  had  called  to 
fill  our  water  Jugs. 

Only  once  in  our  fifteen  years  of  canoe 
cruising  along  the  Maine  coast  from  Casco 
Bay  to  Cutler  Harbor  has  anyone  accepted 
nur  means  of  transportation  as  unremark- 
able That  was  when  one  of  a  group  of  men 
on  a  pier  on  Beal  Island  near  Jonesport  said 
to  hlR  doubting  companions.  'Well,  the  In- 
dians usta.  Whv  shouldn't  these  folks?' 

In  point  of  fact,  handled  by  experienced 
paddlers  with  due  respect  for  the  changeable 
Maine  seas,  a  fifteen  foot  Old  Town  canoe 
IS  an  ideal  craft  for  poking  in  among  the 
mvrlad  of  Islands  that  give  the  Maine  coast 
its  unique  character.  And  no  more  attractive 
area  invites  exploration  by  the  canoeist,  for 
each  island  has  a  distinct  personality  which 
\ou  can  come  to  know  Intimately  as  you  skirt 
under  the  shelter  of  the  shore,  beach  on  a 
liny  bit  of  sand  or  Inviting  pebbles,  enjoy 
the  sight  and  sound  of  crashing  waves  as 
you  ride  just  outside  the  line  where  they 
iiump  to  break,  or  as  you  hunt  for  a  site  to 
pitch  the  pup  tent  among  the  firs  or  in  the 
grass  above  the  beach  or  on  a  bit  of  peat 
which  the  sheep  have  not  cut  into  waffle-like 

blocks 

The  sailboat  skipper  who  passes  knows  only 
the  general  outlines  and  the  principal  har- 
bors- the  canoeist  knows  the  details— where 
the  Indians  got  their  flint  on  Flint  Island, 
where  the  rock  resembles  petrified  gray  mud 
where  you  can  slide  out  on  a  shelf  of  red 
granite  Every  Island  has  a  lea  s-de  with  quiet 
water  and  even  the  tiniest  bit  of  rock  or  land 
Jutting  from  the  sea  may  provide  a  welcome 
shelter  from  the  wind  and  let  you  rest  before 
pushing  on  to  a  more  secure  destination. 
Virtually  every  Island  offers  a  camp  site  for 
the  night.  In  addition,  the  bright-colored 
lobster  buovs  which  ring  most  of  the  Islands 
and  follow  the  coast,  just  far  enough  off  shore 
to  be  safe  and  near  enough  to  be  interesting, 
mark  an  ideal  route  to  travel.  We  call  it 
"lobster  pot  alley". 

Of  course.  Maine  islands  can  present  prob- 
lems too.  like  the  acres  of  mussel  flats  that 
surround  Sheep  Island  which  we  chose  for 
our  night's  destination  as  we  paddled  into  the 
sunset  and  which  nearly  ruined  man  and 
boat  by  the  time  we  got  through  to  the  grassy 
shore,  or  the  bare,  ledgy  Island  fully  Inhabited 
bv  birds  where  we  found  ourselves  storm- 
bound and  faced  the  choice  of  a  prolonged 
stay  with  unpleasant  company  or  a  fierce, 
precarious  paddle  before  the  wind  to  the 
nearest  haven.  Sometimes  a  good  landing  spot 
at  arrival  tide  turns  out  very  difficult  when 
we  come  to  depart  But  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  Islands  as  we  have  known  them 
are  each  and  every  one  a  special  dehght. 

And  how  better  to  enjoy  Maine's  spectac- 
ular weather?  Is  it  a  fog?  You  poke  around 
in  the  canoe  close  to  shore,  or  follow  the 
line  of  faithful  lobster  buoys.  Is  it  a  storm? 
You  put  up  your  pup  tent,  tuck  your  gear 
tinder  the  overturned  canoe,  and  sit  it  out. 
We  sat  out  Hurricane  Carol  on  Friendship 
Island,  tent  and  canoe  snug  in  a  patch  of 
woods  on  a  lea  slope.  Is  it  a  real,  sparkhng 
Maine  dav?  In  the  canoe  you  are  right  there 
amid  the'  dancing,   gleaming  tips  of  water, 
almost  a  part  of  the  gay  brilliance  yourself. 
Or  Is  there  a  full  moon?  Slip  silently  through 
the  water  as  you  travel  down  Somes  Sound. 
It's  a  fine  way  to  enjoy  the  wild  life,  too. 
You  are  really  close  and  intimate  with  your 
porpoise  escort,  and  you  can  play  wonderful 
games  with  the  seals  off  North  Haven  who 
suddenly  discover  vour  presence,  flop  down 
in  startled  agitation,  and  then,  overcome  by 
their  insatiable  curiosity,  pop  up  to  peer  at 
vou  again. 

Our  rules  for  safe  and  happy  Island  cruis- 
ing are  simple  and  uniformly  effective.  First 
and  loremost,  don't  take  chances.  If  the  sea 
is  too  rough  or  the  sky  too  threatening,  stay 
ashore.  ,  ,,       , 

Secondly,  never  cross  more  than  a  mile  oi 
open  water,  that  Is.  never  get  more  than  a 


half  a  mile  from  land.  We  have  often  been 
tempted  to  violate  this  rule— to  scoot  across 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  calm  sea- but  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  too  often  to  disregard  it 
We  remember  the  flat  calm  in  which  we 
started  to  paddle  around  a  small  Island  belov.- 
Stonlngton.  Suddenly  we  saw  a  dark  line  in 
the  water  ahe.id  of  us  and  within  minutes 
the  waves  were  whipping  alter  us  as  we 
turned  and  scooted  for  camp.  So  we  never 
let  ourselves  be  lured  Into  disregarding  this 

rule.  .  _    , 

There  are  few  places  we  have  not  visited 
because  of  it,  however,  ior  almost  nowhere 
are  Island  stepping  strmes  more  than  a  mile 
apart  On  the  stepping  stone  principle,  we 
have  been  able  to  come  along  ihe  coast  t.i 
Rockland,  to  explore  Penobscot  Day.  down  to 
North  Haven  and  Vinalhaven.  over  to  :ind 
around  Deer  Isle  and  down  to  Isle  au  Haul 
across  Blue  Hill  Bay  and  down  to  Swans 
Island,  across  Frenchman's  Bay  and  on  be- 
vond  Schoodlc.  from  the  eastern  side  of  Petit 
Manan  to  Jonesport.  from  Roque  on  up  to 
Machlas  Bay. 

A  car  on  the  -shore  gives  us  flexibility. 
Sometimes  we  put  in  at  a  central  place,  such 
as  Friendship,  and  spend  days  paddling  west 
and  back,  then  east  and  back,  going  ashore 
at  our  launching  point.  At  other  times,  we 
paddle  up  or  down  the  coast,  po  ashore  and 
hitch  our  way  back  to  the  car  In  either  case. 
the  car  enables  us  to  sample  the  best  parts 
of  the  coast  without  having  to  go  out  around 
each  of  the  long  peninsulas  which  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  though  we  have  gone 
around  some  when  the  weather  has  been 
favorable. 

Our  third  rule  of  the  sea  is  'follow  lobster 
pot  allev".  This  is  a  guide  rather  than  a  strict 
rule,  biit  It  serves  as  a  safety  factor  as  well 
as  a  useful  and  pleasant  route  For  wherever 
a  lobster  boat  can  go  to  pull  a  pot.  a  canoe 
is  safe  from  hidden  and  unknown  rocks  or 
eddies. 

The  fourth  element  which  makes  for  ease 
and  comfort  Is  the  mosquito-proof  pup  tent 
which  we  first  thought  of  as  a  protection 
against  ralii.  but  soon  learned  to  appreciate 
as  our  shield  against  the  mosquito  and  to 
make  our  home  from  dusk  through  dawn. 

For  the  canoeist  who  does  relish  portages — 
longer  than  the  length  of  Maine's  low-tide 
betches — ocean  canoeinc  under  Maine  con- 
ditions offers  an  ideal  activity.  Most  of  the 
time  you  can  choose  how  hard  you  want  to 
vi,ork— whether  to  stay  ashore  or  go  out  when 
the  breeze  is  strong,  how  far  to  travel  In  a 
day.  The  onlv  compulsion  comes  from  the 
water  supplv!  Food  can  almost  always  be 
supplemented  by  fishing  for  harbor  pollock. 
digging  clams,  gathering  mussels,  or  inter- 
cepting a  lobsterman  pulling  his  pots.  We 
carry  water  for  a  normal  three  days,  stretch- 
able"  •without  much  difficulty  to  four.  We 
could  easily  add  another  can  if  this  amount 
should    seem    insufficient. 

Only  a  few  times  have  we  had  to  work 
harder  than  we  wanted  to  or  found  our- 
<;elves  in  a  precarious  situation.  On  the  way 
to  Isle  au  Haut.  and  again  on  the  way  to 
Swans,  the  wind  freshened  against  us.  and 
we  were  clad  the  distance  was  not  greater. 
A  tide  rip  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medomak 
River  created  the  kind  of  water  which  canoes 
like  to  stav  out  of.  We  bore  down  on  Star- 
board Island  with  a  heavy  following  wind 
and  sea.  hoping  desperately— and  rightly— 
that  the  cove  we  were  heading  for  would 
turn  out  to  have  a  landing  beach. 

Only  one  place  on  the  coast  has  really  de- 
feated us— Petit  Manan  Point.  -Aith  its 
guardian  rock.  Old  Bull.  On  a  hazy  day.  we 
had  worked  our  way  across  Gouldsboro  Bay 
and  were  following  the  lobster  pots  along  the 
west  shore  of  the  Point  with  the  Intention 
of  rounding  it  through  the  Inside  passage. 
Suddenly  the  fog  came  down,  thick  and 
white,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  realized 
that  the  lobster  pots  had  stopped.  Pausing  to 
get  our  beaiings.  we  heard  the  roar  of  Old 
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Bull — much  too  near.  "This  Is  no  place  for  a 
canoe  In  the  fog",  we  exclaimed  and  re- 
treated until  we  found  a  lobster  buoy  and 
could  start  back  along  the  shore. 

But  where  were  we  to  land?  The  chart 
showed  no  harbor,  the  sea  was  running  and 
we  could  hear  It  pcundlng  the  shore,  thougli 
we  could  not  see  It  through  the  fog  even 
from  lobster  pot  alley.  We  noted  a  slight  In- 
dentation on  the  chart,  and  remembered 
seeing  a  wee  cove  as  we  had  come  out,  so  we 
felt  our  way  back  to  It.  As  we  approached 
through  the  fog  we  made  out  a  tiny  bit  of 
gravel  among  the  waveswept  rocks — just 
enough  for  a  quick  landing  In  a  canoe. 
Almost  by  the  time  we  had  carried  our  gear 
above  the  tide  and  had  lifted  the  canoe  onto 
the  shoreward  rocks,  the  tide  had  risen  to 
obliterate  our  landing  beach.  Two  days  later 
we  made  our  way  overland  through  the  fog, 
hitched  a  ride  back  lo  our  car  retrieved  the 
canoe,  and  drove  awav,  acknowledging  Old 
BtiU's  ability  to  guard  his  paint. 

Some  years  later  we  found  ourselves 
camped  on  the  east  side  of  Petit  Manan  on 
a  fair,  clear,  gentle  day.  "Let's  go  back  out 
around  the  Point",  we  said.  "This  Is  the  day 
to  see  Old  Bull  and  not  Just  hear  hlra  roar". 
So  we  paddled  down  the  length  of  the  point, 
to  where  we  could  clearly  see  Old  3ull  with 
his  waVes  breaking.  Then  we  looked  out. 
There.  q'Ulte  unpredictably,  was  a  patch  of 
fog.  When  we  were  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Old  Bull,  he  disappeared  Into 
his  fog  blanket.  "Done  it  again",  we  acknowl- 
edged ruefully.  "Guess  he  doesn't  want  any 
canoes  going  around  his  point".  So  b.'-.ck  we 
paddled.  In  a  few  minutes  we  looked  back 
to  see  the  fog  gone  and  Old  Bull  grinning 
his  "I  told  you  so"  at  us. 

Though  Old  Bull  kept  us  from  going 
around  Petit  Manan,  the  surf  on  the  rocks 
at  Schoodlc  did  not.  After  we  had  sat  out 
a  storm  near  Winter  Harbor,  the  day  broke 
clear  and  golden,  with  a  gentle  breeze  barely 
rippling  the  surface  of  the  sea.  .lust  the  day 
to  paddle  around  the  point.  Just  the  day, 
too,  for  visitors  to  the  Acadia  National  Park 
to  come  down  on  the  great  red  Schoodlc  rocks 
to  watch  the  seas,  raised  by  the  storm,  roll  In 
and  break  with  towering;  spray.  What  was  the 
visitors'  eordent  astonishment  tn  look  out 
over  the  curling,  roaring  white  water  and  to 
see  a  small  gray  ranee  serenely  paddled  along, 
quite  unaffected  by  the  ereat.  mountainous 
seas.  They  Iciked  every  bit  at  horritied  as  the 
Icbsterman  who  told  us  to  get  a  bigger  boat. 

Canoe  cruising  on  salt  water  is  indeed  an 
unappreciated  vacation  possibilitv  In  all  our 
voysiglng  we  have  never  met  another  travel- 
canoe.  It  is  not  an  activity  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  greenhorn  whose  only  paddling 
has  been  on  quiet  streams  or  ponds.  But  for 
experienced  and  competent  canoeists,  there 
Is  no  better  way  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
unmatched  beautv  of  Maine's  islanded  coast. 


Maine  Sesqimcentenn-wl.   1970:   A  Proposal 

(By  Gene  Peterson) 

Like  a  stately  arand  di'm.e  the  State  of 
Maine  carries  her  years  gracefully.  She  now 
approaches  her  ISOth  birthday  and  in  1970 
Maine  will  celebrate  her  sesquicentennial.  If 
this  wonderful  area  has  any  wrinkles — they 
show  only  In  her  green  mountain  valleys.  If 
she  sheds  any  tears  over  her  aging — they  ap- 
pear only  as  deep  blue  lakes.  If  she  has  any 
worries — they  are  evidenced  only  as  snow  on 
her  white  capped  winter  mountains.  Like 
vintage  wine.  This  beautiful  state  of  ours, 
grows  more  rare  with  each  passing  year.  Then 
too,  her  stalwart  sons  and  daughters  have 
risen  over  the  past  century  and  a  half  to  be- 
come an  even  hardier  breed  than  their  early 
blood  stock.  Prom  a  long  and  glorious  past 
Maine  looks  confidently  to  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  with  a  determination  that  It 
will  eclipse  the  prodigious  deeds  that  have 
gone  before. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hardly  noticed  In  the  closing  days  of  a 
bitterly  divided  103rd  Legislature  was  the  ap- 
pointment by  Governor  Kenneth  Curtis  of 
Senator  Walter  Blrt  as  Chairman  of  the 
Maine  Sesquicentennial  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  be  selected  to  assist 
the  chairman  will  be  charged  with  the 
monumental  task  of  preparing  a  state  wide 
celebration  In  observance  of  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  This  commit- 
tee will  have  set  before  it  one  of  the  most 
challenging  opportunities  ever  presented  to  a 
citizens  panel.  They  will  have  the  chore  of 
creating  a  celebration  and  a  theme  that  can 
initiate  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  satis- 
fying events  this  proud  state  has  ever  experi- 
enced. Many  and  varied  activities  should  be 
planned  to  profjerly  present  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing and  cultural  creatlveness  that  belongs  to 
Maine.  They  should  revolve  around  a  central 
theme. 

Let  us  meet  this  challenge  wtlh  high  re- 
solve— and  original  concepts.  Resolve,  to 
make  the  Sesquicentennial  like  none  other 
before  it.  original,  in  the  scope  and  theme  of 
display. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  this  unique 
theme  to  the  committee  that  Senator  Blrt 
will  head.  It  will  truly  make  the  Maine  motto 
"Dirlgo"  vibrant  and  meaningful. 

Petition  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark. Norway  and  Iceland  to  Join  with  us 
to  sponsor  a  Twentieth  Century  Viking  Voy- 
age to  America  It  has  been  conclusively 
established  that  Viking  voyages  did  sail  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast  of  .America  as  far 
.south  as  Cai)e  Cod.  Recreate  the  voyage  with 
three  of  the  Viking  Lonuboat^  manned  with 
nationals  oi  the  four  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries— colorfully  garbed  In  their  Viking  bear- 
skin robes  with  the  riveted  horn  helmets. 

What  theme  shall  we  then  chose  that  is 
fitting  and  worthy  to  represent  the  State  of 
Maine'  How  shall  we  show  our  state  to  its 
best  advantage  What  showcase  will  attract 
the  most  attention  and  not  be  a  meaning- 
less montage  of  cheap  commercialism?  Per- 
haps moat  Important  of  all.  what  can  we  do 
that  will  retain  its  Impact  for  years  to  come? 

May  I  respectfully  submit  to  whatever 
committee  is  finally  chosen  that  we  project 
a  grand  theme  of  international  proportions. 
Let  us  look  to  the  sea  that  has  for  so  many 
years  been  as  much  a  part  of  our  heritage 
as  the  air  we  breathe.  In  so  doing,  let  us  re- 
affirm our  heritage  by  inviting  other  sea- 
faring peoples  to  Join  us  in  our  celebration. 

What  more  ,a,ppropriate  area  to  as.'sooiate 
with  In  the  celebration  than  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Here  too  Is  the  sea — food 
and  drink — to  all  who  live  there.  Here  too  are 
snow  and  mountains  and  hardy  stock.  Here 
too,  are  the  lovers  of  the  green  trees,  snow 
clad  mountains,  ice  blue  lakes  and  rugged  in- 
dividualism. The  similarities  are  striking. 

Allow  your  Imagination  to  dwell  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  transatlantic  voyage  with  a 
caravan  of  three  Viking  Longboats,  manned 
by  twentieth  century  VUangs.  These  hardy 
Norsemen  of  today,  plowing  the  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  in  their  Dragon  prowed 
vessels  would  capture  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world — not  Just  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to  pic- 
ture In  your  minds  eye  the  striking  sight 
of  these  boats,  their  single  sails  bellied  out 
in  a  stiif  breeze,  a  bearded  V^l!:ing  at  the 
tiller  and  the  metal  shields  gleaming  over 
the  single  banks  of  oars  on  each  side  of  the 
hulls. 

If  .\llen  Villicrs  Failing  the  Mayflov/er  on 
its  voy.ige  ta  New  York  could  attract  hun- 
dreds of  thour.indE  of  viewers  to  line  the 
banks  of  the  East  River  to  sc3  his  arrival, 
how  many  more  could  we  in  Maine  attract 
with  far  rroro  colorful  pi'geantry?  The  atten- 
tion paid  to  •i.hi.s  modern  sea  epic  would  give 
us  a  showca.se  for  the  initial  phase  of  the 
Sesquicentennl.il  fhat  could  never  be  bought 
for  mere  money.  We  would  find  our  sea  saga 
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gaining  International  attention  from  the 
time  the  first  dowel  was  driven  Into  the  first 
longboat. 

While  this  would  be  the  moving  factor  in 
gaining  world  wide  attention  for  our  ven- 
ture, here  at  home  we  would  be  putting  the 
permanent  touches  to  the  project  by  build- 
ing a  true  replica  of  a  Viking  Village  circ.i 
780  AD. 

Long  after  the  glamour  and  excitement  of 
the  landing  of  the  Viking  Longboats  had  be- 
come a  pleasant  memory  the  installation  on 
the  Maine  coastline  of  a  Viking  Village  would 
be  a  tourist  attraction  of  the  proportions  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Built  on  the  Maine  coast  with  a  sweepln;; 
sea  vista  this  Viking  Village  would  attract 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  casual  visitors  for 
generations  to  come.  With  its  rough  loi; 
construction  and  the  simple  homely  quality 
of  buildings  that  Americans  connect  with 
our  period  of  growth  and  development,  we 
would  have  here  In  Maine  the  very  essence 
of  the  vanishing  rural  homestead.  After  all 
.  .  .  one  sixth  of  America  springs  from  .t 
Scandinavian  background.  This  fact  and  no 
more  would  make  the  Viking  Village  a  valu- 
able economic  asset  to  the  state.  The  Ameri- 
can log  cabin  was  born  In  Scandinavia. 

Looking  at  the  theme  from  a  cultural 
aspect,  we  could  expect  to  have  interna- 
tional music  festivals  held  here  annually. 
With  the  inclusion  of  a  Great  Hall  in  the 
architectural  spendor  of  Viking  Village  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  sponsor  man-. 
of  the  performing  arts  that  are  common  to 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  foreign  dignitaries  are  hosted  by  the 
United  States  each  yer.r  and  frequently  the 
Federal  government  sees  fit  to  quarter  them 
at  Williamsburg,  prior  to.  or  following  a  vl.'^it 
to  Washington.  With  an  Installation  of  the 
magnitude  I  vision.  It  is  certainly  not  in- 
conceivable that  our  Viking  Village  would  be 
looked  upon  with  favor  as  a  scenic  spot  for 
these  foreign  guests  to  visit.  Certainly  our 
environmental  factors,  especially  weather, 
would  have  to  be  favored  over  Virginia  m 
the  summer  when  the  temperatures  are  bru- 
tal in  Williamsburg,  air  conditioning  not- 
withstanding. 

The  warmth  of  the  Village  with  its  birch 
bark  and  sod  roofed  houses  and  churche? 
farm  buildings  and  boats,  all  bearing  th'^ 
stamp  of  originality  would  give  the  State  <>f 
Maine  a  world  renowned  tourist  attraction 
that  can  easily  become  ranked  with  St.  Mo- 
rltz  and  Tivoll. 

Of  coiu'se  the  Impact  of  a  Viking  Voyaee 
and  Viking  Village  on  all  a.spects  of  culture 
and  economics  are  too  immense  to  be  covereci 
here,  but  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate 
them.  Strict  zoning  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  construction  on 
peripheral  surroundings  would  preserve  the 
authenticity  and  value  of  the  installation. 
For  years  to  come  we  could  invite  motorin^^ 
America  to,  "take  a  trip  abroad  without  ever 
leaving  the  country." 

The  concept  of  this  venture  that  I  suggest 
to  the  men  and  women  who  will  plan  the  Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration  for  Maine  In  1970 
Is  unique.  Its  freshness,  its  charm  and  its 
primal  appeal  to  an  America  becoming  jaded 
with  the  pseudo-sophisticated  tinsel  that 
they  are  being  constantly  fed,  will  make  the 
Viking  Village  a  valuable  and  sought  after 
spot  for  true  family  enjoyment.  The  con- 
struction of  this  beautiful  set  of  buildlrrs 
over  an  area  of  appro.ximately  one  square 
mile  will  add  much  to  the  natural  beai;tv 
of  any  site  in  which  it  is  set.  It  will  also 
attract  to  us  the  substantial  and  wholesome 
family  tyi>e  tourist  that  is  so  welcome  in 
Maine. 

The  planners  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
Maine  may  have  entirely  different  views  and 
values,  but  I  submit  the  "Viking  Village  " 
and  "Viking  Voyage  to  America"  as  a  con- 
cept that  should,  at  any  cost,  be  sincerely 
considered. 
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In  Hii  Memory:  Lonu  A.  R    Fieri 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer, Rhode  Island  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
.';ports  figures,  Louis  Arthur  Raymond 
Fieri.  In  his  passing,  I  lost  a  good  friend 
in  the  ranks  of  hockey. 

Lou  Plerl's  legacy  of  accomplishments 
will  long  influence  the  future  of  hockey 
In  Rhode  Island.  As  a  youngster,  I  grew 
up  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Auditorium,  Lou  Plerl's  domain  until  his 
untimely  death  last  year.  To  those  of  us 
who  took  to  the  ice  in  our  early  youth,  he 
encouraged  in  us  a  will  to  win  and  a  de- 
.sire  to  excel. 

Mr.  Plerl  gave  much  of  himself  to  the 
advancement  of  the  young  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. We  will  long  remember  him  for  his 
trenerosity  and  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  memorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  first 
proeram  of  last  season  In  the  Congres- 
sio.vAL  R-cokd: 

In  His  Memo^iy  :    Lori.s  A    R    Pieri 

This  past  .summer  Rhode  Island  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  sportsmen.  Louis  .\rthur  Ray- 
mond Pieri.  The  one  man  who  kept  Provl- 
•  tcrce  atiiletlcallv  prominent  in  the  profes- 
>ior.al  tpor's  world,  while  all  others  failed, 
i.<  no  longer  with  us. 
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A  graduate  of  Franklin  High  School  and 
Dean  Academv.  both  situated  in  his  home 
town  of  Franklin.  Ma.ss..  Mr.  Pleri  went  on 
to  receive  his  Ph.  B.  and  Master  of  Science 
Degree  from  Brown  Unlversltv  in  1920.  As  an 
undergraduate  there  he  participated  in  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball.  He  went  on  to 
teach  and  coach  at  Brown.  Rutgers  Prepara- 
tory School  and  Central  Falls  High  Scliool. 
In  1929  he  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Auditorium  In  19^8  he 
purchased  the  Auditorl\im  and  the  Provi- 
dence Hockey  Club,  popularly  known  as  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lou  Pieri  was  one  of  the  orleinal  franchise 
holders  m  the  National  Basketball  Assocta- 
tlon.  with  a  franchise  here  in  Providence. 
In  1949  he  became  half -owner  of  the  Boston 
Celtics.  World's  Professional  Champions  in 
nine  of  the  last  eleven  seasons.  He  rcrved 
as  Treasurer  and  later  as  President  of  that 
organization  until  its  sale  in  September.  1965 
However,  Lou's  main  love  was  his  Reds. 
Eight  times  the  Reds  have  f.nlshed  first  in 
the  American  Hockey  League  and  they  have 
won  the  coveted  Calder  Cup,  emblematic  of 
League  supremacy,  four  times.  This  same 
team  which  the  .'\HL  once  threatened  to  dio- 
band.  has  won  twelve  League  titles.  If  it  were 
not  for  Mr.  Plerl's  dedicated  persistence  in 
worliing  to  keep  the  Reds  in  Providence,  this 
st.'itc  would  be  v.-ithout  a  professional  sports 
team  today. 

In  1963  Louis  A.  R  Pieri  was  selected  ar, 
the  orlr;inal  "Pillar"  member  of  the  R  I  Reds 
Hockey  "Hall  of  Fame."  an  honor  by  which 
the  Red.s  and  the  Greater  Providence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  acknowledged  and  thanked 
him  for  his  contribution  to  the  people  and 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island 

Sports  has  lost  a  dedlcat^-d  workman,  and 
hockey  one  of  its  great  champions. 
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Vietnam  Casualty   Statittict 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Or    WFST    VIRGINL\ 

IN  IHE  bENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  iiTATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  196S 
Mr.  BYRD  oi  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.-4- 
dent,  1  p.-^k  unaiiimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Record  a  iiev.'s  lelerse  i.s.'^ued  by 
the  A.s.sistaiit  Secretary  of  Delen.^e— 
Public  Affairs— on  March  21,  1968.  The 
nows  iTlea.se  contain.^  figures  with  re- 
gaid  to  U.S.  ca.sualties,  ?.nd  combat 
deaths  for  otlier  iorce.-;  in  Vietnam  .since 
January  1,  1961. 

I  ask  uiianimou.s  con.sent   to  incli'rie 

the  rrlea.se  in  the  Ey.ten.sion.s  of  Remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  news 

release-  was  ordered  to  be  print.ed  in  the 

RECOnn  as  follows: 

Vietnam  Wffk:.y  CA.srAiTiES  Statistical 
Summary 
The  Department  of  Defense  released  to- 
day the  weeklv  ciusualties  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  us  of 
March  16.  1968. 

A.     us.    CASUALITIES    RESULTING    FROM     ACTIONS 
BY      HOSTILE     FORCES 

Total  U.S.  deaths  Irom  actions  by  hostile 
forces  is  the  sum  of  the  following  categories: 
killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds,  died  while 
ml.sslng  and  died  while  captured.  Lines  1 
through  4  subdivide  casualties  by  cause  or 
categorv.  Line  5  provides  an  additional 
breakdown  of  the  samo  totals  by  environ- 
ment (air  or  ground K  Totals  are  cumulative 
from  January  1,  1961  through  March  16, 
1968. 


Army 


:    billed   - - 9-6" 

.    Vi'oundei  or  iniiired- 

■<   liiel  ol  woii'id? «..^......      1.188 

I     '.onlstal  wounds: 

Ho'ipilal  c!ire  reiuned     .     37.601 
Hospital    care    not    le- 

quireJ -.  33,217 

.i    Missing: 

J.  Died  while  missing 1,389 

\  b.  Returned  to  control 37 

c.  Current  miss. ng_ I'o 

i.  Captured  or  interned; 

a    Died   /.hile  captured   or   in- 
terned    -   9 

b    Returnel  lo  control 9 

c    Current  captured  or  interned  .  12 

I'eattis— 

a    From   aitcralt  accidents  inci- 
dents: 

Fixed  wing '' 

Helicopter •■■■54 

C.  From  ground  action... 11.655 

Total  deiths- 12,258 


Navy  I 

494 

64 

1.499 

2.667 

98 

7 

110 


Marine      Air  Force 
Corps 


5.958 

721 

25.  COO 
20. 220 


6 
138 


1 
111 


113 

33 

505 


2 

15 


il 

172 

6.475 


240 

25 

417 

1,396 

232 

19 
450 


1 

2 

115 


Total 

16.364 

1.598 

64.517 

57.500 

1.724 
69 
850 


10 

14 

253 


B.    COMBAT   DEATHS    FOR    OTHER    FORCES    l.N'    VIETNAM — SINCE    JAN.    1,    1901 


Fore*. 


RVNAFi 


Other  free  world  forces 


tnemy ' 


6    Tctal  deaths. 


:■  56,  888 


'1,947 


314.460 


Toes  not  include  para  military  losses, 
-  Includes  adjustnients  Ifom  previous  period. 
Figures  lor  ttie  weeHs  Feb  25-Mar  16,  1968  are  not  available. 

C.  U.S.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESVIT  OP  .'XTION  BY   HOSTILE  FORCES— SIN<  E 

JAN.    1,     1961 


Army 


Navy 


fMarine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


655 


e.684 


336  5S9 

12  771 

100  18.736 

498  20.096 


fta/y  (  gure'  incluJe  Coa^t  Guard. 
•Sum  (.1  I  nss  1.  23.  ia.  and  4a, 


7    Current  missing ^5 

8.  Deaths:  ,    .    .    . 

a.  From  aircraft  accidents  mci- 

Fined  wing IM 

Helicopter =33 

b   Fro-n  other  causes 1,388 

Total  deaths  2.129 


Total 


64 


75 

25 

151 

4n<> 

15 

113 

1 

718 

354 

556 

120 

Z.428 

455 


699 


272 


3.555 


Gov.  Lester  Maddox 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reported 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Lester  Maddox, 
Governor  of  Georgia,  expresses  quite 
bluntly  the  feelings  of  many  Americans 
today— that  our  too  bis  Government  has 
cone  mad. 

While    a    national    leader    proclaims. 


•We've  cone  all  the  way  to  this  point 
and  we  are  poing  to  keep  on  gointj  now.  ' 
and  :-:is  principal  adversary  cncouraces 
revolt  amoni  our  youth,  it  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  we  have  a  Governor  who 
can  still  voice  th^  fears,  frustrations,  and 
wants  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  report  of  Governor  Mad- 
dcx's  speech,  as  follows: 

'Prom  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)    Constitution. 
Mar.  26.   19681 

M\r.'0'--    fcAVS    Govt::NMFNT    Gone    M.\d 

Ga.-.  Leflcr  Miriciox  .'^aid  Mond-iy  r.ight 
that  the  U.S.  government  had  nbdicated  its 


reppo:-.sibi:ity  to  protect  the  people  and  tl-eir 
prrpertv.  ard  T.ow  It  seems  ve  neM  prc- 
t^rtlr.u  from  a  government  wrhlch  has  gone 
ttark-raving  ir.ad." 

In  ;i  speerh  to  the  Trl-Clty  Llo.is  Cluh  ai 
.Austell,  the  governor  said.  -It  is  my  ria^er 
that  Gporpi.i  mav  help  le:-id  cur  '.  ation  fjiick 
la  rai;itv  and  f  ecuvitv." 

In  riis  second  bitter  :ittark  on  the  feder.-.l 
fovernm?nt  in  four  ri.ys  Middoy  .-a'd  mnr- 
vtoipuce  in  this  country  is  "part  of  i  mastfr 
scheme  Ixjrn  in  Moscow  more  than  f^-nsr 
decades  ago"   to  tear  up  .^merha 

There  is  ample  evidenc".  he  said,  to  sup- 
port his  statement,  but  u  wa&  ignored  by  the 
presidential  not  probe  commlfsion. 

•Americans    are   sick  of  paying  for  their 
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own  destruction,"  Maddox  said.  "Americans 
are  tired  of  financing  revolutions  through 
big  government  spending  programs  which 
only  make  bums  and  deadbeats  of  many  seg- 
ments of  our  society." 

He  said,  "Americans  want  their  national 
leaders  to  restore  loca:  control  of  govern- 
ment, systems  of  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Americans  are  ready  for  a  return  to 
constitutional  government,  states'  rights. 
and  private  property  rights. 

"And  I  believe  voices  of  millions  of  fre^- 
dom-Iovlng  Americans  will  make  their  loud- 
est cry  for  liberty  in  the  elections  of  1968 
In  the  past,  the  government  protected  the 
people  and  their  property.  That  is  the  first 
responsibility  of  government. 

"Now  It  seems  we  need  protection  from  a 
government  which  has  gone  stark-rav- 
ing mad." 

Maddox  said  his  administration  Is  "stand- 
ing for  freedom,  free  enterprise,  and  the 
great  heritage  of  America." 


Plant  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
To  Create  Turmoil  During  Late  April 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
advocates  of  hate  and  violence  in  this 
country  are  coming  more  and  more  out 
Into  the  open.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
penetrating  article  written  by  syndicated 
Columnist  Alice  Widener  and  published 
in  Barron's  Financial  Weekly. 

The  shocking  revelations  of  this  article 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  in  an  article  en- 
titled "10  Days  in  April."  published  on 
March  16.  1968. 

The  editorial  states  that  a  meeting 
held  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  in  New  York  City  last  month 
resulted  in  plans  for  a  program  of  10 
days  of  violence  and  disruption  in  U.S. 
communities  April  21  to  30.  This  period 
Is  expected  to  coincide  with  the  march 
on  Washington  planned  by  Martin 
Luther  King  and  supported  by  black 
power  leader  Stokely  Carmichael. 

It  is  amazing  that  such  plans  can  be 
acknowledged  in  the  press  everyday 
without  condemnation  by  the  leadership 
of  this  Nation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  threatened  should 
solicit  the  support  of  their  citizens  to 
prevent  these  open  moves  to  win  social 
goals  through  the  threat  and  execution 
of  violence  against  people  and  their 
property. 

People  of  my  State  have  recently  wit- 
nessed a  "hate  campaign"  against  the 
city  of  Orangeburg  and  State  law- 
enforcement  authorities  who  had  to  deal 
with  violence  at  South  Carolina  State 
College  recently. 

This  country  is  disintegrating  rapidly 
when  our  leaders  accept  violence  and  do 
not  stand  firmly  in  support  of  the  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  still  my  hope  that  the 
proper  kind  of  leadership  will  emerge 
from  our  community  groups,  as  they  have 
the  most  to  lose  In  these  matters,  since 
the  riots  most  frequently  occur  in  areas  of 
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a  city  heavily  populated  by  minority 
groups.  Their  homes,  businesses,  and 
families  are  threatened  when  the  law  is 
abandoned.  Our  national  leadership 
should  actively  seek  the  support  of  the 
responsible  leadership  among  our  minor- 
ity groups,  for  it  is  this  body  that,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  most  effective  in  meeting 
the  present  crisis. 

Tlie  Nation  cannot  long  survive  along 
its  present  tiend.  and  I  never  thought  I 
would  live  to  see  the  day  when  in  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to 
.send  our  soldiers  abroad  to  meet  our 
commitments  overseas  in  view  of  their 
need  to  maintain  order  in  the  turmoil  en- 
veloping our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ten  D.ays  in  April 

Writing  in  Barron's  Financial  Weekly,  syn- 
dicated columnist  Alice  Widener  has  exposed 
plans  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety for  a  period  of  revolutionary  action 
ne.xt  month.  One  of  the  principal  targets  of 
the  SDS  will  be  the  New  Tork  City  financial 
center  that  is  vital  to  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  Industry. 

"At  New  York  University  over  the  weekend 
of  Feb.  10-11,"  said  Mrs.  Widener,  "the  SDS 
lield  a  regional  conference  to  help  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  10  days  of  violence  and  disruption 
in  U.S.  communities  April  21-30." 

Mrs.  Widener,  an  authoritative  writer  on 
revolutionary  movements,  reports  that  the 
"overall  theme  of  the  SDS  is  that  1968  can 
be  'the  190.5'  of  the  American  revolution." 

In  1905.  Russian  Marxists  held  a  dress  re- 
hearsal  for   the   Bolshevik  Revolution. 

"Naturally,  "  explained  Mrs.  Widener. 
"many  present-day  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  generation  and  more 
ago.  but  the  basic  ideology  and  revolutionary 
tactics  used  ^y  Bolsheviks,  terrorists  and 
anarchists  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  more  than 
60  years  ago  are  exactly  like  those  used  today 
by  radicals,  youthful  leftist  terrorists  and 
anarchists  in  this  country  and  abroad." 

SDS  members  are  not  shy  about  disclosing 
their  schemes.  They  presented  a  written  pro- 
posal for  a  ■Financial  District  Festival."  They 
openly  stated  that  they  hope  to  swarm  into 
the  congested  Wall  Street  area  in  New  York 
City  and  paralyze  the  financial  heart  of  the 
nation. 

This  sabotage  operation  will  come  after 
the  invasion  of  Washington  planned  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  with  the  co- 
operation of  Black  Power  leader  Stokely 
Carmichael.  SDS  planners  explained  how  and 
where  they  are  cooperating  with  the  Bldck 
Panther  movement. 

Mrs.  Widener's  article  in  Barron's  is  one  of 
a  number  of  responsible  journalistic  warn- 
ings of  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tionary action  this  spring.  Irene  Corbally 
Kuhn  recently  pointed  out  in  a  coltunn  pub- 
lished in  The  News  and  Courier  that  com- 
munist propaganda  Is  being  shipped  into  the 
United  States  in  an  unprecedented  quantity. 
A  vabt  global  effort  Is  afoot  to  force  the  U.S. 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Revolutionary 
action  within  this  country  is  a  key  portion  of 
the  drive. 

South  Carolinians  would  be  naive  to 
imagine  they  will  escape  revolutionary  pres- 
sures The  current  issue  of  The  New  Republic 
Magazine  contains  ji  hate-South  Carolina 
editorial  captioned  "Orangeburg  Massacre. " 
Troubles  in  Orangeburg  suggest  that  the 
Palmetto  State  will  be  a  target  of  the  new 
revolutionists. 
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If  South  Carolinians  are  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead, 
they  must  have  facts  such  ;is  Mrs.  Widener 
has  imcovered  on  the  "Ten  Days  In  April." 


Poison  Gat  Boomerang 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
initial  reaction  to  the  news  from  Utah 
that  Army  experiments  in  the  use  of 
nerve  gas  had  resulted  in  the  death  of 
6,400  sheep  in  that  State  was  one  of 
relief.  At  least  the  victims  were  not  peo- 
ple. But  then  as  the  Army  equivocated 
over  its  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
these  sheep  it  became  clear  that  even 
they  did  not  know  the  range  of  the  lethal 
effects  of  these  weapons. 

Some  may  respond  that  this  illustrates 
how  necessary  the  testing  really  is.  The 
question  is  not  whether  this  testing  can 
be  rendered  safe,  but  rather  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

As  the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  March  27  pointedly  arp  les: 

Both  Incidents  are  merely  th<;  latest  of  the 
many  serious  warnings  society  has  received 
in  recent  years  about  the  extraordinary  new 
environmental  perils — many  of  them  initi- 
ally unrealized — flowing  from  modern  tech- 
nology. 

Indeed  this  is  just  another  incident 
in  the  long  history  of  ugly,  distasteful  in- 
cidents humanity  has  witnessed  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
testing  and  use. 

As  the  Times  editorial  inquires: 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  moreover, 
we  wonder  what  benefits  the  nation  receives 
from  poison  gases  that  could  compensate  for 
the  boomerang  effects  already  suffered  and 
those  now  looming  on  the  horizon. 

A  meaningful  investigation  must  be 
made  as  the  Times  suggests.  I  accord- 
ingly invite  your  attention  to  the  New 
York  Times  editorial: 

Poison   Gas   Boomer.angs 

The  tight  secrecy  with  which  every  coun- 
try normally  surrounds  poison  gas  research, 
production  and  testing  has  recently  been 
broken  in  the  western  United  States  by  two 
terrifying  disclosures. 

One  is  the  revelation  that  some  seismolo- 
gists believe  Denver  is  threatened  by  a  serious 
man-made  earthquake  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  threat  is  posed  by  the  changes  in  sub- 
surface conditions  produced  since  1962  by 
160  million  gallons  of  poisonous  waste  water 
The  water,  a  byproduct  of  poison  gas  produc- 
tion, was  poured  down  a  well  drilled  more 
than  two  miles  deep  at  an  arsenal  in  the 
city's  outskirts. 

The  second  involves  the  mysterious  death 
in  Western  Utah  of  some  6,400  sheep.  The 
circumstances  suggest  strongly  that  their 
deaths  were  the  unplanned  consequences  of 
chemical  warfare  tests  a  few  days  earlier  at 
the  Army's  Dugway  Proving  Grounds. 

Earlier  this  decade  worldwide  concern 
about  radioactive  pollution  from  nuclear 
weapons  tests  helped  provide  much  of  the 
push  behind  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  In  the  wake  of  the  Denver  and  Utah 
reports  the  question  must  arise  of  whether 


similar  prohibitions  are  not  required  lor  poi- 
son gas  production  and  testing  as  well  Cer- 
lalnlv  the  extraordinarily  dangerous  qualities 
of  these  .suo.tances  i.  Te=tihed  to  by  the 
sUp  sl^^"P"t"  and  by  the  tact  that  the 
Zms-  lelt  it  necessary  to  drill  a  well  two 
miles  under  the  ^-round  to  dispose  of  the 
Iv-i^tp  -vater  t^-tner.aed  during  poi.son  gas  pro- 
duction unfortunately  the  commendable  zeal 
to  void  pollution  of  immediate  subsurface 
waters  in  the  Denver  situation  was  not 
notched  bv  adequate  consideration  of  the 
■  mul.tive-  theological  impact  of  infusing 
sudi  vast  quantities  of  liquid  into  the  deeper 

"^rhe  dead  sheep  cannot  be  revived  and  the 
nroblem   at    Denver   is   conipli^'ated    by   fears 
ih,t  efforts  to  pump  out  tlie  vaste  water  may 
ctuallv     i«croa..e    the    earthquake    danger. 
Bol     incidents  are  merely  the  latest  of  th^ 
"^Inv  serious  wanUngs  society  h..s  received 
i„  recent  vears  about  the  cxtraordin.iry  new 
tnvironment:tl  periUs-  many  of  them  Initial- 
Inrealized-^llov.-lnir    Irom    mmlern    tech- 
nology. In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  inore- 
ver   we  wonder  what  benefits  the  nation  re- 
ceives from  poison  gases  that  could  compen- 
sate  for  the  boomerang  effects  already  suf- 
'.pred  and  those  now  looming  on  the  horizon^ 
■^nd  if  poison  gases  raise  these  dangers,  what 
potential    menaces   lurk   behind   the   screens 
that  now  shield   biologic!  warfare  prepara- 
tions from  pui>hc  scrutiny?  A  prompt  Con- 
-ressiona!    or    Presidential    investigation    of 
these  dark  military  corners  is  much  m  order. 


Downtown:  What's  Happening? 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  down- 
town Milwaukee  is  experiencing  tremen- 
do'js  expansion  and  redevelopment.  But 
tnis  is  notlii.ig  new.  Milwaukee  s  down- 
town has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury From  1947  to  1958.  new  downtown 
building  totaled  $74.5  m-ilion;  from  1960 
to  1966.  it  totaled  $143.3  million.  This  in- 
crease in  construction  has  resulted  in 
spectacular  buildings,  making  the  down- 
town area  one  of  the  most  beautitul  m 
the  Nation.  I  am  quite  proud  of  Mil- 
waukee's achievement^as  is  all  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine 
Milwaukpc,  a  lascinating  article  entitled 
■Downto-Au:  What  s  Happeneng?"  de- 
.scribes  the  grov.th  cf  this  historic  city's 
main  shopping  area.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  are  the  other  articles  in  the 
magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downtown:  What's  Happening? 
Something's  been  happening  to  Downtown. 
Even    the    grooviest    rut-follov.er    knows 
that,  because   his  rut  is  forever  being  dis- 
turbed tav  a  new  one-way  street  sign,  a  bar- 
ricade tokeep  him  from  falling  into  a  gaping 
gulch  where  a  freeway  will  run  next  year,  a 
choke-up  where  a  mammoth  crane  is  pre- 
empting half  the  street  while  it  lofts  pre-cast 
concrete  to  the  top  of  a  new  building,  crews 
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digging  trenches  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
I  at  rush  hour)  for  new  sewers  or  utilities 

What  some  people  call  it  is  unprintable. 
Others  call  it  a  renaissance. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  In  the  Division  of 
Economic  Development  would  say  this: 

■During  the  late  40's  and  most  of  the  50's. 
there  was  an  almost  universal  conviction 
among  civic  leaders,  businessmen,  govern- 
nient  officials  .md  the  citizenry  th.U  Down- 
town was  dead.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
continuing  decentralization,  functional 
change,  decay  ..nd  obsolescence,  there  '-re  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  new  vigor,  meaningful 
accomplishments  and  a  new  spirit  in  Down- 
town that  denies  its  death  "  »  ,,  .hifi 

some  of  the  statisticians  would  put  it  this 

''■'■'in  the  last  20  years,  the  United  States  has 
scored  a  modest  increase  in  building  activity 
in  four  sectors-  government,  industry,  com- 
mercial and  residential. 

•In  that  same  period,  the  City  of  Milwau- 
kee-minus Downtown-^  experienced  a  mild 
decline,  reflecting  what  one  might  expect  of 

a  mature  city.  

■But  Downtown  alone  established  a  vigor- 
ous growth  pattern-quite  cyclical  but  with 
a  pronounced  rising  trend.  It  is  increasing  at 
•I  I  .ster  rate  than  the  United  St  '.tes  average— 
'and  when  it  is  combined  with  the  rest  of  the 
citv  It  not  only  arrests  the  modest  decline  of 
the  rest  of  the  city  but  converts  it  into  an 
Increase  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
•Contrarv  to  popular  belief.  IX'wntow-n  not 
onlv  failed  to  exhibit  a  declining  trendy  but 
the'  magnitude  of  its  activity  vvas  sufficient 
to  pull  up  the  rest  of  the  city.' 

If  you  want  the  mean-line  round  numbers 
(estimated  construction  costs  for  all  types 
of  buildings,  1947-661,  the  United  States 
moved  up  From  a  little  over  $30  billion  to  a 
mtle  over  $40  billion.  The  City  of  Milwaukee 
as  a  whole  moved  up  from  a  little  tinder  $  00 
million  to  a  little  over  $100  million.  But  the 
Citv  minus  Downtown  dropped  from  over 
$100  million  to  less  than  $80  million— while 
Downtown  rose  from  a  little  over  $3  mi. Hon 
to  well  over  $20  million.  ,„,_   , 

Another  way  of  saying  it:  f^om  j947  to 
1958.  Downtown  building  totaled  f  4-,  mil- 
lion; from  1960  to  1966,  it  totaled  $143  3 
million— roughly  twice  as  much  in  the  last 
seven  vears  as  in  the  first  12.  .,  ,,„  o 

Or  another  way:  Out  of  a  total  of  $2  3 
billion  spent  in  the  whole  city  for  new  coii- 
^truction.  alteration  and  repairs  from  1947 
to  1966.  $217  million  went  into  Downtowri— 
over  9  5  percent  spent  on  one  percent  of  the 
!ieographv. 

-^nd    -A'ho   was   so   gung-ho   about   Down- 
town'' Who  were  the  heavy  spenders? 
Government?  Wrong. 

commercial  building  led  the  P^'-K-^^'f 
m-iiHo-  dollars'  worth  of  new  construction, 
..Iterations  and  repairs  from  1947  to  1966- 
and  over  S75  million  of  that  in  the  Last  e  eht 
vears  of  the  period  Both  new  construe  on 
and  alterations  have  rtm  over  ?'  ^  ■' "" 
everv  vear  since  1958,  with  big  "^'^l^'^f '"^ 
peaks  in  1961  ($229  mllllonl.  and  1063  ($9.2 
minionl  and  1966  ($12.5  mllllonl.  This  was 
The  era  of  the  Marine  Plnza.  the  Northwestern 
Xatlona:  the  IBM  Building,  the  Lewis  Cen- 
te-  the  Junc.'.u  Square  complex,  the  Grev- 
hound  BuiHine.  The  First  Wisconsin  remod- 
eline  and  addition,  the  New  Pfister-and  m 
1967  the  Marsh.il!  .V  Ilsley  Building— to  name 
a  few  pack  leaders. 

The  public  sector— government  and  quasi - 
public  buildings— was  a  strong  second  with 
*88  7  million,  includii^g  the  f=>4  million  Arena 
in  1949-  the  P2  million  Library  addition  and 
the  Central  YMCA  in  1954:  another  $26.3  mil- 
lion from  1957  to  1961.  includine  the  $7  5 
million  Municipal  Annex,  the  $5  6  million 
State  Office  Building,  and  the  new  Museum 
and  expansion  cf  the  Vocational  School:  and 
bv    1966.   another  $10   million   for   the   Mac- 
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Arthur  Square  plaza  and  garage  The  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  adds  another  $9  mil- 
lion Tlie  Union  Depot  and  new  Post  Office 
are  in  the  picture,  too.  although  they  are 
technically  outside  the  Freeway  loop  em- 
bracing Downtown. 

The    residential    sector   lias   accounted    lor 
$21  6  million,  m  a  widely  oscillating  P-'"«'"» 
irom  1947  to  196G   There  were  peaks  in  1950 
,$2  miUiuni.  .1  vear  that  iiu^luded  the  Kl  unit 
Shoreland    Manor   ..partmenis:    ..nd    in    19d4 
($6  4  miliion).  a   vear  that  included  the  139 
umt  apartmciit  put  up  bv  Kn.>pp.  Inc  ;  and 
in  1965   ($8  iniln'-.n)     Hestdenti  U  population 
drifted  down  from  21  :122  in  1940  to  13.'234  in 
1960    and   to   12.441    m    1967-   but  in   recent 
vears  a  small  but  Kicnilicaiit  number  of  mid- 
dle and   hit:h  income  lamiUes  lia\e  been  re- 
turning l-o  the  central  city  U)  live    1  here  hat 
hcen   ..n   upsurge  since   1:^61.   largely   as  the 
result    of   the   Juneau    ViiL.ce    development, 
and   some   prospects  of   developing  the   resi- 
dential potential  of  Downtown  with  further 
developments   such   as    the    high-r-..se   apart- 
ments  .aong   Prospect   Aver.ue,   the  Regency 
project  under  •■-.nstruction  on  Kilbourn  Ave- 
nue, and  a  poised-over-the-frfew..y  proposal 
l.ke  tlie  Hradlev  project 

Industrial  construction,  totaling  :-15  9  mil- 
lion in  the  1947  66  period,  lu's  reflected  main- 
ly the  develoiiment  and  exp.tnsion  of  large 
existing  enterprises,  such  .us  the  John.son 
Service  Co.  expansion  in  1951,  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.  expansion  m  1952  and  the  Jour- 
nal  Co  expansion  In  1961 


Tension  Between  Iirael  and  Jordan 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF     CrHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 
Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
from  the  Middle  East  prows  more  omi- 
nous each  day.  And  as  the  Wa.shin^ton 
Post  editorially  pointed  out  Tuesday 
morning : 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  Nations 
mav  verv  well  have  the  effect  of  exacerbating 
rather  than  calming  the  tensions  between 
Israel  and  Jordan. 

Recent  border  clashes  between  Israel 
and  Jordanians  fall  into  a  famihar  pat- 
ern  As  has  occurred  so  many  times  in 
past  years,  terrorist  activities  conducted 
bv  A'rab  commandos  along  Israel-Arab 
borders  have  resulted  in  Israel  reprisals. 
As  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
stated : 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council,  by 
condemning  the  Israeli  action  alone,  can 
only  have  the  effect  by  encouraging  addi- 
tional outbreaks. 

Alreadv  Jordan -based  commandos  are 
opcnlv  declp.rinc  their  intention  to  ?tpp 
up  their  raids  on  Isra^^U-h^ld  territory'. 
It  was  in  response  to  such  an  Arab  com- 
mando raid,  which  destroyed  a  schoolbus 
filled  with  schoolchildren,  that  Israel 
Armed  Forces  struck  across  the  border 

To  ct  wppk 

The  United  Nations  must  exert  its  full 
influence  to  bring  Israel  and  Arab  nations 
to  the  negotiating  table  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  their  differences. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  must 
take  steps  to  curb  such  Arab  commando 
incursions  into  Israeli-held  territoi-y  as 
precipitated  the  present  crisis. 
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own  destruction,"  Maddox  said.  "Americans 
are  tired  of  financing  revolutions  througli 
big  government  spending  programs  which 
only  make  bums  and  deadbeats  of  many  seg- 
ments of  our  society  " 

He  said,  "Americans  want  their  national 
leaders  to  restore  loca'.  control  of  govern- 
ment, systems  of  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Americans  are  ready  for  a  return  to 
constitutional  government,  states'  rights, 
and  private  property  rights. 

"And  I  believe  voices  of  nillllons  of  frcp- 
dom-lovlng  Americans  will  make  their  loud- 
est cry  for  liberty  in  the  elections  of  1968. 
In  the  past,  the  government  protected  the 
people  and  their  property.  That  is  the  first 
responsibility  of  government. 

"Now  It  seems  we  need  protection  from  a 
government  which  has  gone  stark-rav- 
ing mad." 

Maddox  said  his  administration  is  'stand- 
ing for  freedom,  free  enterprise,  and  the 
great  heritage  of  America." 


Plant  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
To  Create  Turmoil  During  Late  April 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
advocates  of  hate  and  violence  in  this 
country  are  coming  more  and  more  out 
Into  the  open.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
penetrating  article  written  by  syndicated 
Columnist  Alice  Widener  and  published 
in  Barron's  Financial  Weekly. 

The  shocking  revelations  of  this  article 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  in  an  article  en- 
titled "10  Days  in  April,"  published  on 
March  16.  1968. 

The  editorial  states  that  a  meeting 
held  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  in  New  York  City  last  month 
resulted  in  plans  for  a  program  of  10 
days  of  violence  and  disruption  in  U.S. 
communities  April  21  to  30.  This  period 
Is  expected  to  coincide  with  the  march 
on  Washington  planned  by  Martin 
Luther  King  and  supported  by  black 
power  leader  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

It  is  amazing  that  such  plans  can  be 
acknowledged  in  the  press  everyday 
without  condemnation  by  the  leadership 
of  this  Nation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  threatened  should 
solicit  the  support  of  their  citizens  to 
prevent  these  open  moves  to  win  social 
goals  through  the  threat  and  execution 
of  violence  against  people  and  their 
property. 

People  of  my  State  have  recently  wit- 
nessed a  "hate  campaign"  against  the 
city  of  Orangeburg  and  State  law- 
enforcement  authorities  who  had  to  deal 
with  violence  at  South  Carolina  State 
College  recently. 

This  country  is  disintegrating  rapidly 
when  our  leaders  accept  violence  and  do 
not  stand  firmly  in  support  of  the  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  still  my  hope  that  the 
proper  kind  of  leadership  will  emerge 
from  our  community  groups,  as  they  have 
the  most  to  lose  in  these  matters,  since 
the  riots  most  frequently  occur  in  areas  of 
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a  city  heavily  populated  by  minority 
groups.  Their  homes,  businesses,  and 
families  are  threatened  when  the  law  is 
abandoned.  Our  national  leadership 
should  actively  seek  the  support  of  the 
responsible  leadership  among  our  minor- 
ity groups,  for  it  is  this  body  that,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  most  effective  in  meeting 
the  present  crisis. 

The  Nation  cannot  long  survive  along 
its  present  trend,  and  I  never  thought  I 
would  live  to  see  the  day  when  in  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  It  is  safe  to 
send  our  soldiers  abroad  to  meet  our 
commitments  overseas  in  view  of  their 
need  to  maintain  order  in  the  turmoil  en- 
veloping our  cities. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ten  Days  in  April 

Writing  In  Barron's  Financial  Weekly,  syn- 
dicated columnist  Alice  Widener  has  exposed 
plans  Of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety for  a  period  of  revolutionary  action 
next  month.  One  of  the  principal  targets  of 
the  SDS  win  be  the  New  York  City  financial 
center  that  Is  vital  to  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  Industry. 

"At  New  York  University  over  the  weekend 
of  Feb.  lO-H,"  said  Mrs.  Widener.  "the  SDS 
lield  a  regional  conference  to  help  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  10  days  of  violence  and  disruption 
In  U.S.  communities  April  21-30." 

Mrs.  Widener,  an  authoritative  writer  on 
revolutionary  movements,  reports  that  the 
"overall  theme  of  the  SDS  Is  that  1968  can 
be  'the  1905'  of  the  American  revolution." 

In  1905.  Russian  Marxists  held  a  dress  re- 
hearsal  for   the   Bolshevik  Revolution. 

"Naturally,"  explained  Mrs.  Widener, 
"many  present-day  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  generation  and  more 
ago.  but  the  basic  ideology  and  revolutionary 
tactics  used  by  Bolsheviks,  terrorists  and 
anarchists  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  more  than 
60  years  ago  are  exactly  like  those  used  today 
by  radicals,  youthful  leftist  terrorists  and 
anarchists  in  this  country  and  abroad." 

SDS  members  are  not  shy  about  disclosing 
their  schemes.  They  presented  a  written  pro- 
posal for  a  •  Financial  District  Festival."  They 
openly  stated  that  they  hope  to  swarm  Into 
the  congested  Wnll  Street  area  In  New  York 
City  and  paralyze  the  financial  heart  of  the 
nation. 

This  sabotage  operation  will  come  after 
the  invasion  of  Washington  planned  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  with  the  co- 
operation of  Black  Power  leader  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  SDS  planners  explained  how  and 
where  they  are  cooperating  with  the  Bldck 
Panther  movement. 

Mrs.  Widener's  article  In  Barron's  Is  one  of 
a  number  of  responsible  Journalistic  warn- 
ings of  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tionary action  this  spring.  Irene  Corbally 
Kuhn  recently  pointed  out  In  a  column  pub- 
lished in  The  News  and  Courier  that  com- 
munist propaganda  is  being  shipped  Into  the 
United  States  In  an  unprecedented  quantity. 
A  vast  t^lobal  effort  Is  afoot  to  force  the  U.S. 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Revolutionary 
action  within  this  country  is  a  key  portion  of 
the  drive. 

South  Carolinians  would  be  naive  to 
imagine  they  will  escape  revolutionary  pres- 
sures The  current  issue  of  The  New  Republic 
Magazine  contains  a  hate-South  Carolina 
editorial  captioned  "Orangeburg  Massacre." 
Troubles  in  Orangeburg  suggest  that  the 
Palmetto  State  will  be  a  target  of  the  new 
revolutionists. 
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If  South  Carolinians  are  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead, 
they  must  have  facts  such  as  Mrs.  Widener 
has  uncovered  on  the  "Ten  Days  In  April." 


Poison  Gat  Boomerang 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
initial  reaction  to  the  news  from  Utah 
that  Army  experiments  in  the  use  of 
nerve  gas  had  resulted  in  the  death  of 
6,400  sheep  in  that  State  was  one  of 
relief.  At  least  the  victims  were  not  peo- 
ple. But  then  as  the  Army  equivocated 
over  its  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
these  sheep  it  became  clear  that  even 
they  did  not  know  the  range  of  the  lethal 
effects  of  these  weapons. 

Some  may  respond  that  this  illustrates 
how  necessary  the  testing  really  is.  The 
question  is  not  whether  this  testing  can 
be  rendered  safe,  but  rather  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

As  the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Time.<; 
for  March  27  pointedly  argues: 

Both  Incidents  are  merely  the  latest  of  the 
many  serious  warnings  society  has  received 
in  recent  years  about  the  extraordinary  new 
environmental  perils — many  of  them  Initi- 
ally unrealized — flowing  from  modern  tech- 
nology. 

Indeed  this  is  just  another  incident 
in  the  long  history  of  ugly,  distasteful  in- 
cidents humanity  has  witnessed  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapon-s 
testing  and  use. 
As  the  Times  editorial  inquires: 
In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  moreover, 
we  wonder  what  benefits  the  nation  receives 
from  poison  gases  that  could  compensate  for 
the  boomerang  effects  already  suffered  and 
those  now  looming  on  the  horizon. 

A  meaningful  investigation  must  be 
made  as  the  Times  suggests.  I  accord- 
ingly invite  your  attention  to  the  New 
York  Times  editorial: 

Poison    Gas   Boomerangs 

The  tight  secrecy  with  wliich  every  coun- 
try normally  surrounds  poison  gas  research, 
production  and  testing  has  recently  been 
broken  in  the  western  United  States  by  two 
terrifying  disclosures. 

One  is  the  revelation  that  some  seismolo- 
gists believe  Denver  is  threatened  by  a  serious 
man-made  earthquake  in  the  next  few  years 
This  threat  is  posed  by  the  changes  in  sub- 
surface conditions  produced  since  1962  by 
160  million  gallons  of  pKjisonous  waste  water 
The  water,  a  byproduct  of  poison  gas  produc- 
tion, was  poured  down  a  well  drilled  more 
than  two  miles  deep  at  an  arsenal  In  the 
city's  outskirts. 

The  second  involves  the  mysterious  death 
In  Western  Utah  of  some  6,400  sheep.  The 
circumstances  suggest  strongly  that  their 
deaths  were  the  unplanned  consequences  of 
chemical  warfare  tests  a  few  days  earlier  at 
the  Army's  Dugway  Proving  Grounds. 

Earlier  this  decade  worldwide  concern 
about  radioactive  pollution  from  nuclear 
weapons  tests  helped  provide  much  of  the 
push  behind  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  In  the  wake  of  the  Denver  and  Utah 
reports  the  question  must  arise  of  whether 


similar  prohibitions  are  not  required  for  pol- 
'on  gas  production  and  testing  as  well  Cer- 
t^hilv  the  extraordinarily  dangerous  qualities 
of  thesesuost.uices  is  le.t.rted  to  by  the 
sUp  'uuigl.ter  and  by  the  .act  that  the 
\rmv  felt  ic  necessr.ry  to  drill  a  well  two 
m\es  under  the  ground  to  dispose  of  tne 
waste  water  f^tner.ued  during  poison  gas  pro- 
aucuon.  unfortunately  the  commendable  zeal 
to  void  pollution  of  immediate  subsurface 
water"  in  the  Denver  situation  was  not 
nvitched  bv  adequate  consideration  of  the 
" umul'tive-  ^eol^ncal  Impact  of  Infusing 
sudi  vast  <iuantlties  of  liquid  into  the  deeper 

'"^rhe  dead  sheep  cannot  be  revived  and  the 
nroblem   at   Denver   is  complicated    by   fears 
Ui^t  efforts  to  pump  out  the  waste  water  may 
ctuunv     incroa.e    the    earthquake    danger^ 
Bot     incidents  ure  merely  the  latest  of  th^ 
^lanv  serious  warnings  society   has   received 
m  recent  vears  about  the  extraordinary  new 
nvironmentr.,1  perils-  many  of  them  m.tia  - 
-V    unrealized- fiov.'ing    from    modern    tech- 
nology, in  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  inore- 
,  ver   we  wonder  what  benefits  the  nation  re- 
ceives from  poison  gases  th.it  could  compeii- 
^ite   for  the  boomerang  effects  already  suf- 
fered and  those  now  looming  on  the  horizon^ 
^nd  if  poison  gases  raise  these  dangers,  w'hat 
DOtential    menaces   lurk   behind   t.ie   screens 
ihat  now  shield   biological   warfare  prepara- 
tions from  public  scrutiny?  A  prompt  Con- 
gressional   or    Presidential    investigation    ol 
these  dark  military  corners  is  much  in  order. 


Downtown:  What's  Happening? 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  down- 
town Milwaukee  is  experiencing  tremen- 
dous expansion  and  redevelopment.  But 
tnis  is  notlii.-ig  new.  Milwaukee  s  down- 
town has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury From  1947  to  1958.  new  downtown 
building  totaled  $74.5  mnlion;  from  1960 
to  1966,  it  totaled  S143.3  million.  This  in- 
crease in  construction  has  resulted  in 
spectacular  buildings,  making  the  do\Nii- 
lown  area  one  of  the  most  beautilul  m 
the  Nation.  I  am  quite  proud  of  Mil- 
waukee's achievement.— as  is  all  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  the  March  is.suo  of  the  magazine 
Milwaukee,  a  iascinating  article  entitled 
■Downtown:  What  t;  Happeneng?"  de- 
.scribes  the  growth  cf  this  historic  city's 
main  shopping  area.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  are  the  other  articles  in  the 
magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  ob.icction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downtown:  What's  Happening? 
Something's  been  happening  to  Downtown. 
Even    the     grooviest    rut-follov.er     knows 
that,  because   his  rut  is  forever  being  dis- 
turbed by  a  new  one-way  street  sign,  a  bar- 
ricade to  keep  him  from  falling  Into  a  gaping 
gulch  where  a  freeway  will  run  next  year,  a 
choke-up  where  a  mammoth  crane  Is  pre- 
empting half  the  street  while  it  lofts  pre-cast 
concrete  to  the  top  of  a  new  building,  crews 
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digging  trenches  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
tat  rush  hour!  for  new  sewers  or  utilities 

What  some  people  call  it  Is  unprintable. 
Others  call  it  a  renaissance. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  In  the  Division  of 
Economic  Development  would  say  this: 

■During  the  late  40's  and  most  of  the  50s. 
there  was  an  almost  universal  conviction 
among  civic  leaders,  businessmen,  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  citizenry  th.kt  Down- 
town was  dead.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
continuing  decentralization,  functional 
change,  decay  and  obsolescence,  there  are  un- 
mistakable Signs  of  a  new  vigor,  'ne^^^lngf ul 
accomplishments  and  a  new  spirit  in  Down- 
town that  denies  its  death  "  .    ,  ,hi  = 

Some  of  the  statisticians  would  put  it  this 

■''^in  the  last  20  vears.  the  United  States  has 
scored  a  modest  increase  in  building  activity 
in  four  sectors-  government,  industry,  com- 
mercial and  residential, 

•In  that  same  period,  the  City  of  Milwau- 
kee-minus Downtown-experienced  a  mild 
decline,  reflecting  what  one  might  expect  of 
a  mature  city. 

•But  Downtown  alone  established  a  vigor- 
ous growth  pattern-quite  cyclical  but  with 
a  pronounced  rising  trend.  It  Is  increasing  at 
a  taster  rate  than  the  United  St  ..tes  average-- 
nd  when  it  is  combined  with  the  rest  of  the 
citv  It  not  only  arrests  the  modest  decline  of 
the  rest  of  the  citv  but  converts  It  Into  an 
mcrease  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
■Cnntrarv  to  popular  belief.  D.)wntow-n  not 
only  lailedto  exhibit  a  declining  trend,  but 
the"  magnitude  of  its  activity  was  sufficient 
to  pull  up  the  rest  of  the  city." 

If  vou  want  the  mean-line  round  numbers 
(estimated  construction  costs  for  aH JVPe^ 
of  buildings,  1947-66),  the  United  States 
moved  up  from  a  little  over  $30  billion  to  a 
mtle  over  $40  billion.  The  City  of  Milw-''">^« 
s  n  Whole  moved  up  from  a  little  under  8100 
million  to  a  little  over  $100  million.  But  the 
Citv  minus  Downtown  dropped  from  over 
SlOO  million  to  less  than  $80  nil"'™-y;'J;";^ 
Downtown  rose  from  a  little  over  S3  million 
to  well  over  $20  million. 

Another  way  of  saying  it:  /''"'^  'f  ^  .^.'^ 
1958.  Downtown  building  totaled  $74  .^  mll- 
lion^  from  1960  to  1966.  It  totaled  $143,3 
million— roughly  twice  as  much  In  the  Last 
seven  vears  as  in  the  first  12, 

Or  another  wav:  Out  of  a  total  of  $2  3 
billion  spent  In  the  whole  city  for  new  coii- 
.truction,  altention  and  repairs  from  1947 
to  1966  $217  million  went  Into  Downtown- 
over  9  5  percent  spent  on  one  percent  of  the 
ceographv. 

^nd    who   was  so   gung-ho   about   Down- 
town? Who  were  the  heavy  spenders? 
Government?  Wrong, 

Commercial  building  led  the  Pa';K-*'>l  6 
mniio-T  dollars'  worth  of  »«'^-  '■;";'f  "q^^T: 
.Iterations  and  repairs  from  1947  o  1966- 
and  over  S75  million  of  that  In  the  la?t  eieht 
vears  of  the  period  Both  new  construct  on 
and  alterations  have  run  over  ?>  J""  "" 
every  vear  since  1958,  with  big  "^^-'1"''^,'!'^ 
peaks  in  1961  ($22  9  million),  and  1063  .$9  2 
mlllionl  and  1966  ($12  5  mllllonl .  This  was 
the  era  of  the  Marine  Plnza.  the  Northwestern 
Xationp,;.  the  IBM  Bu'lding.  the  Lewis  Cen- 
te-  the  .Tuneau  .Square  complex,  the  Grey- 
hound Bull-line:.  The  First  Wlsconr-in  remod- 
eling and  addition,  the  New  Pflster-and  m 
1967'the  Mar,--hall  A;  Ilsley  Building— to  name 
a  few  pack  leaders. 

The  public  sector— government  and  quasi- 
public  buildings-was  a  strong  second  with 
S88  7  million,  includirg  the  M  million  Arena 
in  1949-  the  «2  million  Library  addition  and 
the  Central  YMCA  In  1954:  another  .$26  3  mil- 
lion from  1957  to  1961.  includine  the  $7  5 
million  Municipal  Annex,  the  ?5  6  million 
State  Office  Building  and  the  new  Museum 
and  expan.slon  cf  the  Vocational  School:  and 
by   1966,  another  $10  million   for  the  M.ic- 
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Arthur  square  plaza  and  garage  The  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  adds  another  $9  nill- 
lion  The  Union  Depot  and  new  Post  Office 
are  in  the  picture,  too.  although  they  are 
technically  outside  the  Freeway  l.xjp  em- 
bracing Downtown. 

riie    residential    sector   has   accounted    lor 
f21  a  million,  m  a  widely  o.-clllatlng  P-'ttern 
irom  1947  to  196G,  There  were  peaks  in  1950 
,.$2  million. ,  a  year  that  included  the  91  unit 
Shoreland    Manor   ..partmen..'^:    ..nd    m    1954 
,$6  4  million  t.  .i  year  that  ;ncluded  the  139 
unit  apartment  put  up  by  Kiu.pp.  Inc  :  and 
in  1965   1*8  milii'^in.  Hesidenti  il  population 
drifted  down  Srom  21  :122  m  1940  to  13.'234  In 
1960    and   to   12,441    m    1967-  but  In   recent 
vears  a  small  but  sisnilicaiu  number  of  mid- 
dle and   lii.;h  iuoome  lamiUes  have  been  re- 
turning to  the  cemr..l  city  to  live    There  ha.;, 
been   .in   upsurge  since    1:^61.   l.irgely   as  the 
result   of    the   Juneau    Village    development, 
and   ■^n-.ne   i,rospecls  of  developing  the   resi- 
dential potential  of  Downtown  with  further 
developments   such    as    the   hlgh-r:se   ..part- 
ments  along  Prospect  Aver.ue,   the  Regency 
project  under  construction  on  Kllbotirn  Ave- 
nue, and  ..  poised-over-tlie-lreeway  proposal 
Lke  the  Bradley  project. 

Industrial  conHruction.  totaling  $15  9  mil- 
lion m  the  1947  66  period,  lus  reflected  maln- 
Iv  the  lievelojiment  .md  expansion  of  large 
existing  enterprises,  such  .s  ihe  Jolj^i^^" 
service  Co.  expansion  in  1951,  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Co,  expansion  in  1952  and  the  Jour- 
nal Co  expansion  in  1961 


Tension  Between  Israel  and  Jordan 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl-VES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
from  the  Middle  East  prows  more  omi- 
nous each  day.  And  as  the  Wa.shinaton 
Post  editorially  pointed  out  Tuesday 
morning : 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  Nations 
may  verv  well  have  the  effect  of  exacerbating 
rather  than  calming  the  tensions  between 
Israel  and  Jordan. 

Recent  border  clashes  between  Israel 
and  Jordanians  fall  into  a  familiar  pat- 
ern  As  has  occurred  so  many  times  in 
past  vears.  terrorist  activities  conducted 
bv  Arab  commandos  along  Israel-Arab 
borders  have  re.suUed  in  Israel  reprisals 
As  the  Washineton  Post  editorial 
stated: 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council,  by 
condemning  the  Israeli  action  alone,  can 
only  have  the  effect  by  encouraging  addi- 
tional outbreaks. 

Mreadv  Jordan-based  commandos  are 
oncnlv  declp.rine  their  intention  to  st^p 
up  their  raids  on  I.';ra:-ii-h^ld  tprritor>-. 
It  was  in  respon.se  to  such  an  Arab  com- 
mando raid,  which  destroyed  a  schoolbus 
filled  with  schoolchildren,  that  Israel 
Armed  Forces  struck  across  the  border 

The  United  Nations  must  exert  its  full 
influence  to  bring  Israel  and  Arab  nations 
to  the  negotiating  table  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  their  differences. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  must 
take  steps  to  curb  such  Arab  commando 
incursions  into  Israeli-held  territoiT  as 
precipitated  the  present  crisis. 
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Panel  "Cutlet*"  in  Civil  Disorder  Report 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Geor!?e  S.  Schuyler,  respected 
Negro  editor  and  newspaperman  for  half 
a  century,  recently  wrote  a  column  en- 
titled "Panel  'Gutless'  in  Civil  Dis- 
order Report. "  The  article  was  with 
reference  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  article  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

(Prom    Uie   Waco    (Tex.i    Tribune-Herald, 

Mar.  2.  1968] 

Negro    Writer    Says    Whites    Wroncfttli.y 

Blamed:    Panel   "Gutless"    in   Cuil   Dis- 

ORops.  REPOr.T 

iKdixqr's  Note — Mr.  Schuyler,  a  Negro 
who  is  outspokenly  conservative,  has  been  an 
editor  and  newspaperman  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Among  his  books  are  "Black  No  More" 
and  "Black  and  Conservative.") 

I  By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

New  York.— As  predicted  by  the  suspicious 
when  It  was  appointed  by  President  J-'hn- 
son  on  July  29  last  year,  the  National  .\d- 
vlsory  Comxnlsslon  on  Civil  Disorders  has 
produced  an  outrageous  whitewash.  It  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  pervasive  gutlcssness  of  cur- 
rent offlclaldom  and  civil  leadership  on  all 
levels  In  coping  with  the  crisis  confronting 
us. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  police,  perennial 
whipping  boys  of  those  running  interfer- 
ence for  demonstrators,  are  blamed  by  the 
commission  for  undue  severity  in  suppress- 
ing the  riot-prone,  retardate,  extremist-in- 
,  Cited  ana  crlmlnally-lncIlned  elements 
"  usually  dormant  in  every  city.  The  police  are 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  trog- 
lodytes ever  waiting  to  mug  pedestrians, 
snatch  pocfcetlaooks,  rape  nurses,  uiss  Molo- 
tov  cocktail;;,  overturn  cars,  smash  windows 
and  gut  stores. 

Tlie  Commission  cries  tut-tut  because  the 
police  nred  volleys  to  suppress  snipers  .\nd 
vandals;  as  If  they  were  supposed  to  tap 
mob  wrists  and  recite  the  Pled!;e  of  .■Mle- 
giance  while  the  town  burned  down  around 
their  ears. 

So  now  the  police  .ire  advised  to  train 
more  diligently  and,  along  with  other  citizens, 
underst.ind  better  tlie  dlme'isions  of  the 
emergency  and  the  nature  of  ti'.e  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing.  It  is  because  the 
police  do  know  the  agitators  and  criminal 
elements  with  wiiich  they  are  dealln',;  •'nai 
the  cities  have  suffered  no  more  than  they 
did.  Illustrative  of  this  knowledge  was  the 
drop  in  the  Miami,  Fla..  crime  rate  by  60 
per  cent  in  Negro  districts  after  Police  Chief 
Walter  Headiey  warned  that  "when  you  start 
looting;  we  start  shooting."  Both  colored  and 
white  businessmen  lauded  the  plummeting 
of  the  crime  rate. 

Evidence  of  the  type  of  people  with  whom 
the  police  are  dealing  Is  the  decade  of  c?.- 
lumniatlon  they  have  endured,  charged  In- 
cessantly with  "police  brutality"  because 
they  refused  to  let  the  underworld  take  over. 
F^irther  evidence  In  many  cities  Is  provided 
by  the  helmets  and  bullet-proof  vests  police 
are  wearing,  and  the  protective  canopies  over 
the  drivers  of  fire  trucks. 

The  Commission  cries  out  the  tired  old 
alibis  for  hoodlums;  that  they  are  frustrated, 
have  poor  Job  prospects,  are  culturally  de- 
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prlved  and  do  not  participate  in  govern- 
ment. But  what's  new  about  that?  Who 
isn't  fr\i.stratod''  Haven't  the  untrained  and 
unwllllnt:  always  had  poor  Job  prospects? 
And  who  has  stopped  the  people  in  the 
slums  from  visiting  a  library,  attending  their 
district  polltli^al  club,  and  registering  and 
votint? ' 

All  of  a  sudden  after  years  of  peace  and 
quiet  the  slum  people  are  pflame;  denounc- 
ing whitey.  making  outrageous  demands  up- 
on city,  state  and  federal  treasuries,  bait- 
ing pviblk-  'ifficlals.  Why?  Because  of  the 
power  of  suggestion  and  the  Incitement  by 
trained  agitators  v.ith  a  vested  Interest  In 
grief  and  despair. 

For  ten  years  Martin  Luther  King  and 
hl.s  band  of  pulpit-less  parsons  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  have 
roamed  the  country  obstructing  traffic,  .-lan- 
derlng  officialdom,  staging  demonstrations 
and  inciting  to  riot  all  the  way  from  Chi- 
cago to  3t.  Augustine.  These  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Students  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice,  the  Black  Panthers  and 
a  horde  of  others  in  cities  across  the  land, 
panting  to  stir  strife. 

As  If  there  were  not  enour^h  segregation 
to  .*if?ht.  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  Initiated  and 
has  persisted  in  a  hare-brained  battle  against 
what  it  has  dubbed  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion This  has  successfully  kept  the  cities 
in  uproar:  fraying  the  nerves  and  trying  the 
patience  and  tolerance  of  otherwise  friendly 
or  indifferent  whites,  and  raising  the  expec- 
tations of  poor  Negroes  led  by  psychotlcs. 

.\s  v/as  to  be  expected,  the  commission 
denies  that  there  Is  cr  has  been  any  con- 
spiracy behind  the  civil  riots,  when  reason- 
ably observant  .Americans  see  quite  the  con- 
trary It  is  an  Insult  to  the  collective  In- 
tellleence.  The  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
organizations  have  always  kept  close  liaison. 
Recently  they  have  been  meeting  secretly 
with  reporters  excluded,  as  at  the  Black 
Power  Conference  in  Newark  while  the  sur- 
roundint;  nelghbrrhood  smoked  from  van- 
dalism and  ar.son,  and  like-minded  people 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  gathered  to  blame 
white  people  for  every  Negro  social  malady. 
They  al'  supported  the  Conference  of  Fed- 
erated Organizations  In  Mississippi's  travail. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Marxist  student 
groups  on  hiuidreds  of  campuses,  civil  rights 
leader.s  anti  spokesmen,  both  extremist  and 
moderate,  have  carried  on  a  campaign  of  mis- 
information and  miseducatlon.  One  week 
filthy-speech  playwright  LeRoi  Jones  stages 
one  of  his  anti-white  plays  In  Intermediate 
School  201  in  Harlem  with  the  connivance  of 
the  school  authorities,  the  exclusion  of  all 
reporters  and  the  bankrolling  of  the  Ford 
Foundation:  and  the  next  week  he  attends 
a  three-day  symposium  on  social  revolution 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  in  Eugene.        • 

In  fine  fettle,  as  usual,  the  playwright  who 
is  tan  nn  bail  for  carrying  arms  during  the 
Newark  shambles  shouted  "we  will  govern 
Newark  or  no  one  will  govern  It."  He  observed 
that  the  only  alternative  to  violence  was  for 
the  authorities  to  yield  control  of  the  cities 
where  Negroes  forn'.ed  majorities.  Added  the 
leader  of  the  Black  Student  Union  at  San 
FYanclsco  State  College.  Ben  Stewart;  "the 
best  thin^  white  people  can  do  for  Negroes 
is  to  die." 

Meanwhile  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  conferred  with  H.  Rap  Brown 
(now  in  the  New  Orleans  Jug)  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  after  Stokely  and  115  of  his 
Student  N'onviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee supporters  took  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Ciiristian  Leadership  Conference. 
Carmichael  had  barged  Into  the  closed  meet- 
ing, using  storm  trooper  tactics,  King  capitu- 
lated and  accepted  the  cooperation  of  the  ex- 
tremists on  their  promise  to  be  nonviolent 
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In  the  coming  seige  of  Washington  In  .'\prll 
As  usual,  the  press  was  barred.  What  <iiii 
these  people  want  to  conceal? 

Blaming  the  white  per  pie  for  our  racin! 
trauma  is  a  cheap,  political  "out"  unworthy 
of  the  positions  the  commissioners  hold.  It  is 
cruelly  misleading  the  public  to  imply  that 
by  some  legerdemain  nlne-tentlis  of  the 
population,  here  or  anywhere  else,  can  be 
brought  to  relinquish  their  prejudices  against 
one-tenth  where  multlraclalism  obtains  b'. 
being  threatened  with  conflict  and  possible 
genocide.  If  this  course  is  pursued,  the  blacks 
will  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  In  this  country 
Is  a  large  measure  of  tolerance  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  diverse  peoples.  There  i- 
nothing  wrong  with  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation per  se.  Without  them  we  would  be 
devoid  of  Individual  personality  and  the  abil- 
ity to  act  in  new  situations.  When  we  reach 
the  point  in  America  that  we  cannot  chootc 
in  effect,  prejudge  the  professions,  associa- 
tions and  neighbors  we  prefer,  it  v.-Ul  not  be 
America  any  more.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
ignorant  and  evil  people  trying  to  destroy 
America  as  we  have  known  it. 

Like  Schopenhauer's  porcupines,  we  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  learn  to  huddle  close 
enough  to  keep  warm  but  distant  enough 
not  to  prick  each  other.  Right  now  we  axe  or. 
a  collision  course,  and  we  had  better  all  hold 
up.  It  is  a  time  for  firmness;  not  flabblness. 


nnd  credit  management  has  made  to  the 
deveSpment  and  growth  of  American 
economy.  I  uree  you  to  join  with  me  m 
support  of  this  legislation. 


Let's  Establish  a  National  Credit  Week 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ii.se  to 
submit  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would 
give  full  and  national  recognition  to  the 
crucial  role  that  credit  ha.s  played  in  the 
develcnment  of  this  fireat  Nation  By  es- 
tablishing the  week  beaiiiniiig  v.iih  th-,' 
Sunday  immediately  follow;  "i.^r  Ea.ster 
Sund&y  of  each  year  ps  "National  Cred- 
it Week."  we  would  be  giving  just  rec- 
ognition to  a  field  which  lias  encouraged 
the  use  of  consumer  credit  consi^te'.u 
with  sound  credit  principles  and  tii?  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  From  the  time  o: 
the  first  Thirteen  Colonies,  which  flour- 
ished partly  because  of  wise  credit  ar- 
rangements in  co'onial  commerce,  tc  the 
present,  the  stability  and  growth  of  our 
national  economy  has  been  interdepend- 
ent with  sound  credit  policies  and  .'^ound 
credit  practices. 

The  credit  managers  of  America  are 
larpely  re.'pon.sible  for  this  crcwth  of 
stable  credit  relationships,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
today  credit  in  America  is  dynamic  and 
important.  It  has  passed  the  $100  billion 
a  year  mcrk  in  consumer  credit  alone. 
In  the  area  of  trrde  credit,  the  ■.'•orkload 
of  credit  groups  and  of  the  credit  inter- 
chana:e  of  the  National  Association  ol 
Credit  Management  will  almost  double 
within  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  v.e 
have  recently  v»'itnesscd  some  major  leg- 
islative changes  in  the  entire  fi:ld  oi 
credit  extension.  However,  theso  c'langes 
developed  out  of  the  etforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  information  and  perform- 
ance in  the  extension  and  use  of  con- 
sumer credit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  contribution  that  the  credit  industry 


Railway  Supply  Industry  Urges  Action 
To  Help  Railroads 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  luncheon  pro- 
gram on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  railroads. 

Mr  W  Ashley  Gray,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo  president  of  General  Steel  Indus- 
tries inc  and  chairman  of  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute,  the  national  trade 
association  of  the  railway  supp  y  indus- 
try spoke  during  a  presentation  of  a 
color  slide  show  entitled  "The  New  Rall- 

'^Mr'  Gray  discussed  the  activities  of 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission,  of  which  I  am  Vice  Chair- 
man as  well  as  some  current  problems 
in  the  railroad  and  railway  supp  y  indus- 
tries I  believe  his  remarks  will  be  ol 
interest  to  many  persons  who  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  program.  ^    ^     ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  news  release  summarizing  Mr. 
Grav's  speech,  together  with  some  brief 
supporting  data  furnished  by  the  Rail- 
way Progress  Institute,  be  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

R.^LWAY  Supply  Industry  Urges  Action  To 
Help  Railroads 
WASHINGTON.  D.C..  March  20.-The  railway 
supplv  industry  today  urged  Washington  oftj- 
cials  to  act  on  several  fronts  to  improve  rail- 
road earnings  and  thus  help  stave  off  more 
serious  cutbacks  In  equipment  planti. 

•Rallwav  supplv  companies  are  being  forced 
to  lav  off  ■  manv  "thousands  of  emp'ovees  In 
hundreds  of  railway  supply  plans  in  almost 
every  state,"  W.  Ashley  Gray.  Jr..  Cha-rman 
of  the  Railway  Progress  Institute,  said  at  a 
luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill. 

-The  railway  supply  industry  cannot  re- 
turn to  healthy  production  ^'fV.^,  "'^H^d 
earntngs  reach  more  normal  levels,  he  added^ 
Mr  Grav  was  the  speaker  at  a  showing  of 
RPI's  slide  presentation.  "Meet  the  New  R-all- 
roads,"  before  a  blue  ribbon  audience  of  200 
in   a   banquet   room   of   the   Rayburn  O.lice 

^"-rhe^guests  included  Senators.  Congress- 
men. Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Chairman 
Paul  J  Tiernev  and  many  other  officials  in 
eovernment  arid  Industry.  Sponsors  for  the 
luncheon  were  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  R.^U- 
roads,  and  W.  Graham  Claytor.  Jr..  Pres.rient 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 

fis  areas  where  "prompt  action"  bv  gov- 
ernment is  needed  to  help  the  railroaos,  Mi^ 
Grav  listed:  approval  of  pending  freight  rate 
increases,  Quicker  action  on  railroad  mergers, 
elimination  of  "unfair"  real  estate  tax  as- 
sessments on  railroad  property,  swift  and 
effective  arbitration  of  rail  '"^b^y  P''"^  f,";'L^'^ 
and  elimination  of  the  present  $400  million  a 
year  loss  on  uneconomical  passenger  service. 
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Despite  the  industry's  ^"'o"«/""„""^  P'°f" 
lems    Mr    Grav   voiced    optimism   about  Its 
long   range   prospects.     We  are   confident   o 
the  long  ruii  great  potential  of  the  railroad 
.nd  ra^fwav  supply  industry."  he  dec Ured 

Mr  Grav  is  President  of  General  fateel  In- 
dustries   Inc     of  Granite  Cr.y,  lU.  as  ^^ea..s 

Chairman  of  the  Railway  P-^-- /,-;,'/ ^^f^ 
RPI  IS  the  national  trade  association  of  the 

ulwav   supplv   industry,   with    headquarter. 

;  WaJhington,  under  Nils  A.  Lennartson 

Mr  Grav  predicted  that  the  railroads  wlU 
haul  900  bimon  ton-miles  of  lnt"^^'^>;4^^,«^* 
annually  by  1970,  an  increase  of  almost  25 

'"ne  bas°erthe'brlght  long-range  outlook  on 
revolutionary  rail  technology  ^nd  marketing 
techniques,  such  as  "piggybacking,  t«"^'^ 
trailers  carried  on  railroad  flat  cars) .  the  unU 
ran  (shuttle  freights  carrying  tralnloads 
Lf  one  product  over  a  fixed  route),  the  auto 
rick  ca?  ?or  transporting  new  vehicles,  and 
high-speed  short-haul  passenger  trains  such 
as  those  developed  for  the  "Northeast  Cor- 

"^"^■"piggybMk  shipments  moved  a  record  2.8 
million  truck-trailers  in  1967,  compared  to 
^nlyTeaOOO  loadings  when  this  technique 
was  introduced  twelve  years  ago.  J^J";- J^ray 
said.  "And  the  present  figure  is  expected  to 
triple  within  the  next  decade. 

"Unit  trains  already  move  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  coal  shipments,  he  went 
on  "and  thev  show  great  promise  for  other 
bulk  shipments  such  as  chemicals,  grain, 
ores,  cement  and  steel. 

"Auto  rack  shipments  have  grown  six-fold 
since  1960.  Last  year,  nearly  ^J^^^'^^f^J'Z 
cars  and  trucks  took  their  first  ride  to 
market  In  an  auto  rack  railroad  car  Rail- 
roads now  carry  50-.  of  all  new  autos.  This 
crowing  trend  Is  sure  to  continue. 

"Railroads  now  handle  42  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  Intercity  traffic,  the  argest 
single  slice  of  the  growing  freight  pie,     he 

^'^Rafl  transportation  will  still  be  a  good  buy 
after  approval  of  the  pending  request  for 
freight  rate  hikes  of  three  to  ten  percent. 
Mr.  Gray  emphasized. 

"Even  with  the  current  proposed  rate  in- 
creases, rail  shipping  would  show  an  eight 
year  reduction  of  shipping  costs  of  about 
seven  percent,"  he  declared 

"While  the  general  cost  of  living  In- 
creased more  than  15  percent  In  the  past 
eleht  vears,  railroads  reduced  average  freight 
charges  bv  eleven  percent,"  he  explained 

As  for  mass  transit.  Mr.  Gray  said:  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  we  are  at  the  beginning 
(>f  a  liew  age  in  urban  rapid  transit." 

He  hailed  announcement  of  plans  to  begin 
digging  in  October  on  a  97-mlle  subway 
and  siTrface  system  for  Washington  and  its 
suburbs.  ,        „  .  _ 

"We  congratulate  you  on  these  plans,  he 
declared  "because  the  health  of  Americas 
large  cities,  so  desperately  in  need  of  new 
life  and  a  fresh  start,  depends  on  the  free 
and  efficient  circulations  of  people  and  goods 
in  balanced  mass  transit  systems:  atJtos, 
buses  and  rapid  transit  trains— all  wcrki-..g 
together." 

Commenting  on  the  railroad  contribution 
to  federal,  state  and  local  ^governments,  Mr^ 
Grav  noted,  "railroads  p.iy  ^n  average  of  *2^8 
million  in  taxes  every  day  of  the  year,  more 
than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  com- 
bined." 
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nort  While  manufacturers  generally  :.re  pro- 
fectine  an  increase  of  about  5  percent,  it 
laid  'miuoads  are  projecting  a  reduction  of 
17  percent  in  1968  outlays  " 

Earlv  this  year,  the  Associ:USon  cf  Ameri- 
can I^llroaVs  published  the  l,t,.t  railroad 
car'nlfgs  figured  in  the  ^-^^f ,!'>[;;  ^^^  '^ 
Itailroad  Operatioiw  in  1967.  bv  Burton  -n 
Sing,  Vice  President.  Economics  and  H- 
iianco  Department    A  AH 

•Railroads  continue  to  maintain  a  reU- 
tlvely  ow  position  among  corporations  pen- 
el;^!^  ^d'Jran.portati..n  -ompanles  n  pn^ 
tiriil\r  in  recard  to  earnlnss  rat.es.  It  .^aio. 
kaml  1  on  page  10  ci  the  bookle^,^  the 
■•rate  of  return  m  investment  after  depre 
c[atio:t"  was  shown  as  only  2.59  percent  for 
the  latest  12  month  period. 


A  Welcome  Lift  From  the  Airlinei 


Supporting  Data 

on  I^Lirch  11.  1968.  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  made  public  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  in  late  January  and  Feb- 
ruary bv  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
and  "the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion of  capital  investment  plans  of  various 
industries  in  1968. 

■•Business  Investment  programs  for  1988 
reflect  higher  anticipated  outlavs  by  all  ma- 
jor industries  except  railroads,"  said  the  re- 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOlfRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr  HAISL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Airlift  Subcommittee,  House 
Committee  on  Armed  S^^^i^^^^' J^^^.S; 
tremelv  interested  in  reading  an  aiticle 
n  the  March  issue  of  the  Air  Force  map- 
azlne  entitled  "A  Welcome  Lif  From  the 
Airlines"  I  believe  many  of  my  coi- 
™es  will  find  in  this  article  an  in- 
fo!-mative  source  of  information  about 
the  contributions  being  made  to  our  de- 
fense effort  by  the  civilian  airhnes.  The 
article  follows: 

A  WELCOME  Lift  Prom  the  Airlines 
I  By  Edgar  E.  Ulsamert 
The  geography  of  the  United  States  and 
thlTnaUon's  global  commitment,  make  U 
imperative  for  the  US  to  malnta  n  ■' ^^^^  -nid 
rapidly  available  airlift  capability.  This  need 
exists  in  time=.  <f  peace  ;.s  well  ;.b  A^ar.  ...na 
?o  meet  It  is  costlv  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
eai^nment  This  is  why  it  makes  sense  for 
?he  US  W  augment  Its  basic  military  ca- 
pabimv  ^th  cl'-illan  airlift  from  the  airlines 
to  the  benefit  of  both. 

This  -vstem  of  airlift  augmpnt.itlon  was 
recommended  in  May  of  1949  by  Gen^  ^u- 
rence  S.  Kuter.  then  Commander  of  theM^ll- 
f.rv  Air  Transport  Command  (MATS— now 
redesignated  the  Military  Airlin  Command^j 
General  Kuter  rejected  as  a  fanta.stlc  ex 
nense  to  the  taxpayer"  the  creation  on  the 
one  hand  of  a  so  ely  military  airlift  capabU- 
m  or  on  the  other  hand  actually  "taking 
over  as  a  government  enterprise  the  opera- 
?lon  of  civil  airimes-a  concept  f°rf»P"^;° 
'rtree-enterprise  system.';  He  ^Pel  ed  °"! 
instead  the  requirement  for  .;  voluntary 
^■mlx"  of  military  ..r.d  civil  aviation 

Now  nearlv  twenty  years  later,  this  has 
been  achieved,  with  cross-fertilizing  cffec  s 
o  both  ^'cles.  It  has  multiplied  the  USAF  s 
strategic  airlift  capabl  ity  ^'"^^ -^  '■\^.  f -^^ 
time  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  US 
aXeTndustry.  The  result  is  that  each  Is 
subsuntlally  above  the  capacity  of  any  other 

The  "central  operating  ^"^^'"f^^^^J^'  J^f 
strategic  airlift  Is  the  Mf.irary  Airlift  Ccrii- 
r^and'lMAC,  whose  ••'«-l^°"«V^^^,7^f"2^^^ 
was  Ercatlv  increased  when  a  total  ^\j^* 
c!l4fs  came  into  the  operational  inventory 
between  1965  and  February  28.  1968. 

This  capability  will  further  increase  In 
revolutionary  fashion,  when  the  Bl^^"^^^^"" 
heed  C-5A  enters  MAC  service  next  year. 

MAC'S  airlift  capability  In  196''  ^/f^^/.^I^^J 
to  testimonv  by  former  Secretary  "^  D;'/"^* 
Robert  McNamara  was  four  times  that  of  the 
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1961  level.  In  1972,  with  all  currently  ordered 
C-5Aa  delivered,  this  capability  will  be  ten 
times  that  ol  1961,  Mr.  McNamara  stated. 

Working  in  concert  with  the  uniformed 
component  of  the  military  airlift  is  the 
world's  largest  and  best-equipped  commer- 
cial air  transport  industry.  A  flexible 
mechanism  has  been  created  to  balance  the 
degree  of  the  civilian  Involvement  against 
any  given  strategic  requirement.  While  the 
means  exist  to  proceed  otherwise,  the  co- 
operation between  the  defense  sector  and  the 
airlines  industry  continues  to  be  voluntary — 
and  enthusiastic. 

Two  government  agencies  have  principal 
responsibility  over  the  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary airlift  through  commercial  channels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  with  the 
Military  Airlift  Comm.md  acting  as  the  exec- 
utive agency,  h.as  "single-manager  respon- 
sibility" for  worldwide  augmentation.  Long- 
term  contracts  form  the  basis  of  this  type  of 
auxiliary  airlift. 

Predominant  responsibility  for  domestic, 
scheduled,  short-term  charter  operations  of 
commercial  carriers  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  rests  with  the  Militarj- 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Ser\ice 
(MTMTS) .  This  is  an  agency  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  but  Jointly  staffed 
by  all  military  services.  MAC  maintains  tech- 
nical supervision  over  MTMTS'  charter  air- 
craft. 

CtOT,    WASP,    AND   SARDA 

Detailed  and  elaborate  programs  exist  to 
mobilize  civil  aviation  on  behalf  of  national 
security  during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency and  all-out  war.  Foremost  in  priority 
is  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAP). 

The  CRAF  plan  was  initiated  in  Decem- 
ber 1951.  CRAF  can  be  tailored,  in  steps,  to 
any  prevailing  crisis  level,  ranging  from 
routine  peacetime  augmentation  of  military 
airlift  to  the  actual  incorporation  of  the 
CRAF  fleet  into  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand. The  emergency  mechanism  of  the 
CBAF  plan  can  be  activated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  President,  depending  on 
the  crisis  level  involved  (see  box). 
Strategic  airlift  contracts 

Fiscal  1967 
Commercial  carriers:  "■*«^  contract 

Airlift  International $51,786,000 

Alaska  Airlines 6,976,000 

American   Airlines 15,271,000 

Branlff    Airways 30,171,000 

Capitol    Airways 21,567,000 

Continental  Airlines 65,168,000 

Eastern  Air  Lines 68,000 

Flying  Tiger  Line 65,  060,  000 

Mackey  Air  Lines 133,  000 

National  Airlines 303,000 

Northwest  Orient  Airlines 48,076,000 

Overseas  National  Airways.--       7,243,000 
Pan  American  World  Airways    94,  548.  000 

Saturn    Airways 9,410,000 

Seaboard  World  Airlines 31,537,000 

Southern  Air  Transport -     1 1 ,  1 92.  000 

Standard    Airways 1,186,000 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways 6,740,000 

Trans  International  Airlines.     14,  815,  000 

Trans  World  Airlines 33,131,000 

United  Airlines 20.945,000 

World  Overseas  Airways 38,  018,  000 

Zantop  Air  Transport 

(Universal)    1,911.000 

Common  Carriage 

(Miscellaneous)    10.000 

Post  Office  Department  Mall--  109,  675,  000 

-Total    684,940,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  opera- 
tional manager  of  CRAF,  but  this  authority 
Is  normally  delegated  to  MAC  and  its  Com- 
mander, in  the  latter's  function  as  Execu- 
tive Director,  Single  Manager — Operating 
Agency  for  Airlift  Services.  Allocation  of  air- 
craft to  CRAP  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Department    of    Transportation's    Office    of 
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Emergency  Transportation,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Planning  exer- 
cising certain  overseeing  and  policy  func- 
tions. 

Currently  committed  to  CRAP  on  the 
basis  of  individual  contracts  are  419  com- 
mercial airliners,  representing  an  insured 
value  of  $2  09  billion.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  of  these  are  Jetliners,  pre- 
dominantly 707.-:  and  DC-8s  in  either  cargo 
or  passenger  conflgtiratlon  Each  aircraft  Is 
specifically  assigned  to  one  of  four  CRAP 
missions — International  Cargo.  Interna- 
tional Personnel.  Domestic  Service,  or 
Alaska  Service. 

The  approximately  2.000  airliners  In  the 
inventory  of  the  U.S.  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental carriers  that  are  not  assigned  to 
CRAP  are  earmarked  for  the  War  Air  Serv- 
ice Pattern  (WASP) .  WASP  Is  controlled  pri- 
marily by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  essential  defense 
and  civilian  needs  are  met  In  a  wartime 
situation  It  Is  likely  that,  during  high  states 
of  emergency,  the  CRAF  allocation  would  be 
substantially  Increased  over  the  current 
level,  leaving  fewer  aircraft  for  WASP. 

General  aviation's  fleet  of  more  than 
100,000  aircraft  also  can  be  Integrated  Into 
the  defense  transportation  system  through 
the  so-called  SARDA  (State  and  Regional 
Defense  Airlift)  program,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

The  Importance  of  civil  aviation  to  de- 
fense transportation  in  general  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  particular  is 
staggering:  CRAF.  at  Its  present  level,  can 
make  available  4.2  million  ton-mile  per  hour. 
It  can  produce  11.57  million  hourly  passen- 
ger-miles in  international  passenger  service 
alone. 

The  WASP  fleet  represents  a  value  of  be- 
tween $12  to  $14  billion,  depending  on  what 
yardstick  is  applied,  and  presumably  repre- 
sents more  airlift  capability  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  likely  to  require.  In 
addition,  CRAF  and  WASP  will  gain  a  steep 
capability  increase  as  1.127  new  aircraft  cur- 
rently on  order  and  valued  at  $8.3  billion 
come  Into  the  inventory  of  the  scheduled 
U.S.  carriers  between  now  and  1971.  These 
aircraft  include  the  Boeing  747  superjet 
with  a  capacity  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the 
C-5A  and  the  "stretched"  four-engine  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  DC-8  Sixty  series. 

While  no  official  dollar  evaluation  of  the 
general  aviation  S.'\RDA  fleet  exists.  Its  103.- 
000  aircraft  represent  a  value  substantially 
above  $10  billion.  The  Importance  of  SARDA, 
in  the  opinion  of  defense  planners,  "can't 
be  overrated  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  because  these  planes  are 
so  dispersed,  often  in  remote  areas  where 
their  survival  probability  is  far  above  that 
of  the  commercial  fleet  located  principally 
in  potential  target  areas." 

Short  of  full  "mobilization"  of  the  com- 
mercial fleet,  the  US  cr.rriers  make  their 
services  available  to  MAC  and  MTMTS 
through  the  Air  Transport  Association's  mili- 
tary and  government  transport  office. 

Secretary  of  the  ."Mr  Force  Harold  Brown 
commented  to  Air  Force  Space  Digest  on 
the  current  contributions  of  the  airlines  to 
national  defense: 

"Since  MAC  contracts  with  commercial  air 
carriers  for  the  movement  of  about  ninety 
percent  of  the  passengers  nnd  more  than 
thirty-four  percent  of  the  air  cargo  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
airline  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  military  capability. 

"During  [calendar  year]  1967,  commercial 
carriers  airlifted  more  than  2,100,000  pas- 
sengers, and  more  than  189.000  tons  of  cargo 
registering  2.3  billion  ton-miles.  Of  this  total. 
1.9  billion  ton-miles  were  flown  in  support 
of  airlift  requirements  to  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is  a  most  monumental  effort  and  a 
magnificent  contribution," 
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During  Fiscal  Year  1967  the  total  value  of 
these  services  (not  counting  off-duty  travel 
by  military  personnel)  amounted  to  $922.2 
million. 

Of  this  total,  $685  million  represented 
MAC  purchases  of  worldwide  cargo  and  per- 
sonnel airlift;  178  million  domestic  passen- 
ger services;  $45  million  was  generated  by  the 
so-called  Logalr  (mainly  USAP-APLC)  and 
Qulcktrans  (mainly  US  Navy-Systems  Com- 
mand) domestic  airlift;  and  $14.2  million  for 
military  airfreight  and  air-express  service.  In 
overseas  traffic  this  amounted  to  91.6  per- 
cent of  the  passenger  and  38  8  percent  of 
the  cargo  requirement  generated  by  the 
armed  forces. 

IN    StrPPORT    OF    VIETNAM 

About  ninety  percent  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel traffic  to  and  from  Southeast  Asia  was 
furnished  under  contract  by  US  commercial 
carriers.  The  carriers  also  delivered  177,680 
tons  of  cargo  out  of  the  454,005  tons  which 
made  up  the  Southeast  Asia  airlift  last  year. 
A  senior  DoD  official  says  of  the  airlines'  per- 
formance: "They  give  ua  all  that  we  could 
possibly  ask  for,  and  we  have  come  to  rely  on 
them  almost  completely  for  all  personnel 
airlift.  No  other  country  has  this  national 
resource  to  the  degree  that  we  do." 

Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  Commander  of 
the  Military  Airlift  Conunand,  reported  to 
Congress  that  the  Vietnam  War  requirement 
exceeds  the  military  airlift  capability. 
Therefore,  he  said,  the  Air  Force  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  augmentation  by  the 
civil  air  industry.  He  added  that  It  Is  "Indeed 
fortunate  that  the  nation's  air  carriers  have 
pursued  a  large-scale  modernization  pro- 
gram" and  that  the  nation  has  "an  aircraft 
industry  that  is  a  leader  In  design  and  is 
responsive  In  production."  Because  of  re- 
negotiated MAC  contracts,  reflecting  the  more 
efficient  aircraft  now  In  the  airlines'  Inven- 
tory, "the  dollar  In  Fiscal  Year  1967  [bought] 
nine  percent  more  cargo  ton-miles  and 
twenty-eight  percent  more  passenger  seat- 
miles  than  It  did  in  1965." 

DoD  officials  feel  that  Fiscal  Year  1967 
represented  a  peak  year  for  military  airlift 
with  the  over-all  airlift  demand  dropping  by 
about  ten  percent  In  1968.  This,  they  say,  has 
reduced  the  need  for  commercially  furnished 
military  airlift  by  about  the  same  percentage. 
They  believe,  however,  that  the  present  level 
will  hold  steady  in  the  years  ahead,  with 
about  ninety  percent  of  all  personnel  airlift 
to  be  furnished  by  commercial  carriers. 

HISTORIC    PRECEDENT 

The  military  airlift  function  of  the  U.S. 
commercial  carriers  is  rooted  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  ascribed  to 
the  carriers  a  definite  national  defense  role — 
to  provide  Immediate  support  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  civil  defense,  and  disaster 
relief  agencies  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency and  national  calamity.  In  spite  of  this 
foundation  in  law,  the  air  carriers  have  al- 
ways functioned  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This 
voluntary  responsiveness  to  national  secu- 
rity dates  back  to  World  War  II  when  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  dissuaded  the  President 
from  nationalizing  the  airlines.  Between 
1942  and  1945  the  commercial  carriers  pro- 
duced the  then  staggering  total  of  more 
than  four  billion  passenger-miles  and  a  bil- 
lion cargo  ton-miles  in  military  airlift.  Air 
Transport  Command's  Commanding  General, 
Lt.  Gen.  Harold  L.  George,  characterized  as 
"stupendous"  the  "contributions  made  by 
the  commercial  carriers  during  World  War 
II." 

The  airlines  have  worked  in  concert  with 
military  authorities  during  each  national 
crisis  that  followed.  Commercial  aviation  was 
a  mainstay  in  the  Berlin  Airlift,  and  during 
the  Korean  Wax  commercial  air  carried  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  combined 
volume  transported  by  MATS,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  UN  military  forces,  and 
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foreign-flag  carriers.  During  the  Cuban  crisis, 
he  carried,  through  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, made  400  long-haul  aircraft  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Almost 
25  000  military  personnel  and  more  than 
50  000  tons  of  cargo  were  flown  by  the  uir- 
iines  to  the  staging  areas  m  Florida  and  off- 
shore islands  during  this  cruciaJ  period. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban  crisis  the 
commercial  airlines  were  instrumental  m  the 
Cuban  prisoner  exchange  by  delivering  to 
Cuba  the  prisoner  exchange  ransom  of  800.- 
000  pounds  of  medical  supplies  valued  at  $/.o 

"'ourmg  the  largest  postwar  military  ma- 
neuvers, the  Desert  Strike  Exercise  of  the 
U  S  Strike  Command  in  May  of  1964  in  the 
Molave  Desert,  commercial  air  carriers  tran.s- 
ported  more  than  15.000  combat  troops  and 
their  field  equipment. 

THE    WAR    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Todav   the  commercial  carriers  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  Southeast  Asian  war  effort 

DoD  officials  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  what  the  airlines  and  their  crews  are  doing 
in  support  of  the  miUt.iry  effort.  Commercial 
urcraft  crews  often  have  to  brave  Viet  Cong 
fire  yet  to  date  there  has  not  been  one  single 
refusal  by  any  crew  member  to  fly  such  mis- 
sions -rhe  pilots  have  learned  to  perform  air- 
craft' carrier  tvpe  landings  and  takeoffs  to 
minimize  the  danger  from  Viet  Cong  small- 
arms  fire.  In  spite  of  this,  the  crews  keep 
volunteering  for  this  duty.  .Stewardesses  with 
high  senioritv,  which  would  enable  them  to 
take  the  truly  plush  intercontinental  runs. 
keep  coming  back  time  and  again  to  fly  such 
mLssions,"  a  DoD  logistics  expert  reports^ 

MAC'S  Commander,  General  Estes.  has  this 
comment:  "In  the  United  States,  which  has 
no  nationalized  airlines,  there  is  an  excellent 
voluntary  working  relationship  between 
the  militarv  airlift  system  and  the 
civil  airUne  industry.  This  relationship  has 

been  demonstrated  again  in  Vietnam The 

fact  that  a  Pan  American  jet  was  hit  by  Viet 
ro'-ig  ground  fire  on  its  approach  to  Saigon 
shows  what  may  occasionally  be  expected  of 
our  civil  crews,  and  also  displays  their  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  task. 
While  commercial  aircraft  have  been  dam- 
aged slightly  by  mortar  fire  on  the  ground 
and  others  have  sustained  occasional  bullet 
hits  in  the  fuselage,  there  have  been  no  cas- 
ualties thus  far.  in  terms  of  air  fare  the 
.'overnment  sets  somewhat  of  a  bargain^  it 
costs  the  DoD  $308  for  the  California-Sai- 
eon  round  trip  (about  17,000  miles),  com- 
pared to  nearlv  $1,000  for  an  economy-class 
regular  civilian  ticket.  The  load  factor  on 
military  flights,  of  course,  is  in  the  100  per- 
cent range,  enabling  the  carriers  to  main- 
tain low  rates  and  sUU  make  an  adequate 

^'^Pan  American  World  Airways,  which  con- 
tributes more  than  thirty  percent  of  the 
worldwide  CRAP  capability,  has  nineteen 
four-engine  Jetliners  assigned  to  military  air- 
lift on  a  full-time  basis.  Thirteen  additional 
aircraft  and  an  all-volunteer  crew  of  500 
operate  a  special  no-profit  R&R  (rest  and  re- 
habilitation) airlift  from  Saigon,  Da  Nang, 
and  cam  Ranh  Bay.  Last  year  more  than 
300  000  US  fighting  men  were  carried  to 
Asian  resorts  and  HawaU  for  five-day  leaves. 

Pan  American's  Chairman  Juan  T.  Trlppe 
says  "We  have  been  devoting  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  aircraft  and  manpower 
to  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  It  is  with 
some  pride  that  we  can  say  we  are  the  single 
largest  contributor  to  the  military  alrilft— 
an  alrilft  that  has  no  parallel  in  history.' 

Similarly,  TWA's  Senior  Vice  Preeident, 
R    M    Dunn,  told  this  reporter: 

"TWA  is  genuinely  proud  of  the  important 
part  Its  aircraft  have  played  and  continue 
to  plav  in  the  US  airborne  troopship  fleet. 
From  "the  East  Coast  long-range  TWA  jets 
span  the  Atlantic  regularly  with  American 
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servicemen  and  dependents  bound  to  and 
from  assignments  in  Europe  and  Aiflca. 
^om  the  West  Coast  a  TNVA  Jet  airlift  dai  y 
transports  American  troops  to  duty  in  Viet- 
nam .  and  returns  with  troops  [who]  are 
being  roUited  to  the  US." 

All  carriers  incorporate  defense  transpor- 
tation considerations  into  their  route  struc- 
tures. In  turn  the  Depariment  of  Defense 
presents  its  views  and  reoommendations  ut 
route  application  hearings  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  for  instance,  in  its  cur- 
rent  petition   lor   direct   E,vst    Co,.st-Hawa 
service,  made  military  considerations  part  of 
the  premise  on  which  its  case  was  based. 

BENEFrrS    BEYOND    REVENt  E 

Airline  executives  freely  admit  that  the 
cooperation  between  the  commercial  carriers 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
beneflclal  beyond  the  revenue  derived  from 
these  sales.  The  recent  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  cargo  Jet  fleet  would 
not  have  been  jwsslble  without  the  cata- 
ivzing  effect  of  the  military  business. 

The  long-term  interaction  between  com- 
mercial and   military   airlift  was   Previewed 
l,v    General   Estes:     •.    .    .   one   can   vlsuaUze 
commercial  air  transport  playing  a  deterrent 
role  somewhat  akin  to  the  role  of  iniiitarj 
airlift.  Moving  technicians,  teacher.s  advis- 
ers    machinery,    tractors,    bulldozers,    tools, 
books,  medicines,  and  other  items  of  seii- 
hel!>-Kllrectly    and    qulckly-to    the    newly 
emerging   areas    of    the    worid,    they   might 
well  prevent  those  areas  from  becoming  tar- 
uets  of  Communist  infiltration.  In  short,  re- 
cipients of  aid'  could  be  helped  to  turn  into 
•participants  in  trade'^and  ;my  future  need 
for  military   airlift  to  ru.sh   in  with   troops 
and   weapons   might   thus   be   substantially 
diminished   or,   hopefully,   eliminated^     The 
US  aviation  industry  is  eager  and  waitmg  to 
do  the  Job. 


Green  Bay  Planning  Commission  and 
Brown  County  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission 
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OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr    NELSON.   Mr.   President.   Green 
Bay  Wis  .  located  in  Brown  County,  can 
point  with  pride  to  many  of  its  accom- 
plishments. One  reason  for  these  many 
successes  is  the  work  of  the  Green  Bay 
Planning   Commission   and   the   Brown 
County  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
Both  asencies.  while  charged  with  ttie 
same  basic  responsibility,  have  coordi- 
nated their  efforts,  thereby  achieving  a 
remarkable  amount  of   good  for  their 
citizens  including  improved  educational 
facilities,  the  Washington  street  beau- 
tification  program,  as  well  as  proposals 
concerning  sanitation,  and  the  creation 
of  a  civil  defense  community  shelter  plan, 
to  mention  a   few.  The  staffs  of  these 
agencies  deserve  to  be  applauded  for  then- 
fine  efforts.  , 
The  Green  Bav-Brown  County  annual 
report  for  1967  is  most  interesting  read- 
ing  because  it  illustrates  how  two  sep- 
erate  government  entities  can  work  suc- 
cessfully side  by  side  toward  a  common 

^°I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  supply 
this  report  to  any  Senator  upon  request. 
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Editorial  Comment  on  FCC  Fairnei* 
Doctrine  and  Tobacco  Advertising 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Comte,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  television  and 
radio  stations,  recently  pre.<^cntcd  a  most 
provocative  and  lucid  editorial  analysis 
on  the  FCC  fairness  doctrine  and  tobacco 
advertising  and  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  that  it  is  well  worthwhile  to 
share  the  thoughts  of  this  influential 
<TOUP  ol  Milwaukee  stations  with  my  col- 
leagues and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  editorials  at  this  point  m 
the  Record: 

I A  WTMJ   .tnd  WTMJ  TV,  Milwaukee,  edi- 
tonal,  Nov.  23.  1967! 
IJv   now   vou   must   li.ive   heard,   or   heard 
aoout,    the  \ani-clgarette    commercials    that 
in  FCC    decision  h.is  I.^rced   upon  the  na- 
\unV^  broaacasters.  rhe  decision  ams  handed 
d'.-wn  under  the  so-cailed  ■Fuirne.ss  Doctrine 
ul    ihe    CommunicaUc,n    Act.    Thi.s   requires 
l.r^udcaslers     to    allord    a    "reasonable    op- 
,K.rtunitv"  for  the  discu.ssiun   of  ^-onflictlng 
'  lew.s   on   Lssues   of   public    lmport..nce.   'The 
FCC    has  ruled  that  the  is-^^ue  of  cigarettes 
as  being  injurious  to  one'.=  health  is  .,  public 
r.'.iitroversy.  And  that  st..tion.s  must  give  iree 
vime   to   viewpoints  opposing  paid  cigarette 

commercials.  i.,„t..„j 

This  FCC  decision  has  been  criticized 
variouslv  in  the  nation's  press,  irom  «  -erave 
err'.r  •  to  "openlnL-  i  can  of  worms,  borne 
papers  have  praised  the  ruling  as  >>f' "g  .  ■" 
behalf  of  health"  or  "high  lime  the  other 
•  ide  w.as  heard."  The  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision .ilso  have  raised  this  question:  If 
cigarettes  today,  what  tomorrow-beer,  in- 
secticides, patent  medicines,  "eodorants^ 
tr,oth  paste?  The  FCC.  has  made  it  plain 
that  its  ruling  allects  only  cigarettes.  The 
iudustrv  1.-^  appealing  the  order  m  court 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  rulinc  stems  from 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  which  involves  matters 
of  ronfllctine  vlcwpoinus  .>n  issues  of  public 
import..nce.  The  lederal  government,  itself^ 
has  conflicting  viewpoints  on  the  '^sue  o. 
t.bacco  und  your  health  and  tobacco  and 
vour  tax  money.  We'll  discuss  those  conflicts 
n  our  next  editorial. 


I A  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee,  edl- 
torial.  Nov,  24.  19671 
In  our  last  editorial  we  backgrounded  the 
F  C  C  's  ruling  that  broadcasters  must  give 
free  time  to  vle*-points  that  conflict  with 
paid  cigarette  commercial  messages  The  fed- 
eral government  itself  has  conflicting  view- 
points on  the  issue  of  tobacco  and  your  health 
and  tobacco  and  your  tax  money.  Did  you 
know,  for  instance,  that  tobacco  is  worth 
more  as  a  tax  source  than  as  a  cash  crop. 
Almost  three  times  more.  In  its  latest  sum- 
marv  ol  tobacco  research,  the  U.S.  DeP"'"'- 
ment  of  Agriculture  revealed  that  in  1964  the 
farm  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  one  bil- 
lion three  hundred  million  dollars.  This  same 
crop  yielded  three  billion  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  m  taxes. 

^bout  one  million  acres  are  turned  over 
to  the  growing  of  tobacco.  And  in  seven  st.ites 
t  pn^vlded  more  cash  receipts  than  any  other 
field  crop.  From  these  statistics,  the  .agricul- 
ture department  came  to  this  conclusion: 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  tob:icco 
economy  and  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
leveled  against  the  smoking  product,  its  re- 
search into  the  effect  of  tobacco  usage  on 
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health  would  be  Intensified.  However,  the 
research  Into  quality  problems  still  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  department's  efforts,  with 
numerous  projects  on  plant  diseases,  Insects, 
harvesting  and  curing.  These  projects,  of 
course,  are  all  designed  to  bring  about  bigger 
and  better  tobacco  crops.  We'll  talk  about 
additional  governmental  conflicts  concern- 
ing tobacco,  particularly  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. In  our  next  editorial. 

I A  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee, 
Editorial.  Nov.  25,  1967 1 

In  our  last  editorial  we  talked  about  the 
conflicting  tobacco  research  projects  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  one 
hand,  research  for  bigger  and  better  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  research  on  smoking  and 
your  health.  But  did  you  know  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  spends  taxpayers' 
money  to  exploit  the  use  of  tobacco  in  foreign 
countries?  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  nearly  30- 
mllllon  dollars  was  spent  in  price  support.s  to 
regain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
tobacco.  This  places  the  federal  government 
In  an  awkward  position — attempting  to  cut 
down  on  cigarette  smoking  in  this  country, 
while  spending  huge  amounts  of  money  to 
encourage  smoking  in  foreign  countries.  And, 
although  Congress  legislated  a  label  worded: 
"Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health,"  Congress  .■specifically 
allowed  .U»e  label  to  be  left  off  cigarettes 
which  ara.packaged  for  export  markets. 

It  makes  you  wonder  about  such  cross 
purpKJses.  How  can  Congress  permit  this  ques- 
tionable relationship  with  friendly  foreign 
countries  when  by  standards  of  federal  agen- 
cies we  might  be  doing  the  people  of  these 
countries  a  disservice  and  perhaps  jeopardiz- 
ing their  lives.  How  else  can  one  Interpret  the 
actions  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  Agriculture 
Department,  itself,  on  the  question  of  cig- 
arettes and  one's  health? 

We'll  tell  you  about  a  special  deal  that 
Washington  has  with  three  friendly  coun- 
tries, and  about  a  Hollywood  film  for  the 
promotion  of  U.S.  tobacco  abroad,  in  our 
next  editorial. 

I A  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee,  edi- 
torial. Nov.  26.  1967) 

Tills  Is  the  fourth  and  final  editorial  in  a 
.•series  on  the  conflicting  positions  of  the 
federal  govern.nent  on  tobacco.  Foreign  mar- 
kets usually  take  about  one-fourth  of  the 
US.  tobacco  crop,  hence  are  vital  to  US. 
growers.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
export  payment  program  totals  nearly  30- 
milUon  dollars.  Yet,  only  about  one-tenth  as 
much  Is  being  spent  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment on  health-related  research  towards 
a  safer  clcarette. 

The  conflicting  position  of  our  federal  pov- 
erment  hns  other  appalling  crors  purposes. 
The  Federal  Trade  Comn-^iosion  recon^meiids 
more  t^ieciflc  wording  in  the  warning  '.abel 
on  cigarette  packages,  and  inclusion  of  it  In 
all  cigarette  advertising,  along  with  mention 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Agriculture  Department  expects  to  .^pend 
240-thousand  dollars  in  friendly  J?pan.  Thai- 
land and  Au'stria.  Tlils  money  is  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  tobacco  products  which 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
In  addition,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
provldetl  106-thcvisand  dollars  to  Join  tobacco 
'rade  cooperators  in  the  production  of  a 
documentary  film,  selling  the  merits  of  U.S. 
tobacco  Made  by  a  Hollywood  studio,  this 
rim  is  for  rj-ropean  theater  audiences  only. 
It  will  not  be  .=hown  to  the  general  public  In 
'he  United  States.  You  can  cuess  the  reason 
as  well  as  we  can.  It  represents  another 
WashinLnon  conflict  on  the  subject  of  to- 
bacco and  your  health.  How  could  a  film  ex- 
iC'lling  the  pleasures  of  tobacco  be  shown 
here  when  American  radio  and  televipicn 
■stations  are  forced  to  carry  anti-cigarette 
messages? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  entire  situation  is  a  classic  example 
of  government  so  big  that  one  agency  flnds 
itself  at  cross  purposes  with  another — and 
both  using  your  tax  money  to  support  con- 
flicting efforts. 
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Assault  on  the  Land 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  nine-part 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Assault  on  the 
Land"  and  a  letter  from  Shelby  Southard, 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
This  series  of  articles  describes  the 
vast  changes  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
brought  about  by  people  and  what  we 
term  progress.  John  Heritage,  the  au- 
thor of  the  series,  has  magnificently  and 
dispassionately  described  what  has  taken 
place  in  Minnesota,  clearly  pointing  out 
that  our  opportunity  to  influence  further 
change  cheaply  is  gone — but  that  we 
still  do  have  some  choices  to  make. 

Although  the  photographs  which  ac- 
companied this  series  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record.  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Kent  Kobersteen's  work 
in  this  area  greatly  reinforced  the  impact 
of  "Assault  on  the  Land." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

The   CoopERATrvE    League   of   the 
US.A.. 

Wasliington.  DC.  March  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U..S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished reading  with  great  appreciation  the 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Assault  on  the 
Land"  by  John  Heritage  which  appeared  in 
he  Sunday  Minneapolis  Tribune  during  re- 
cent weeks.  This  is  a  inagniScent  journalistic 
job  tn  a  subject  right  in  the  center  of  every 
thinking  man's  concern  these  days.  I  am 
urging  ^I^.  Heritage  to  turn  this  into  a  book 
because  both  his  material  and  the  cool,  de- 
tached style  in  which  he  WTltes  would  make 
it  a  very  special  contribution,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  overblown  rhetoric  and 
pvangelistic  fervor  with  which  too  many 
writers  attack  this  subject. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  represent- 
ing a  Slate  which  has  a  newspaper  editor 
capable  of  teeing  the  importance  of  this 
subject  and  giving  a  reporter  the  freedom  . 
to  write  it.  Secretary  Udall  says  it  Is  one 
of  the  best  expositions  In  depth  on  this  sub- 
ject he  has  ever  seen. 

If  I  am  not  being  presumptuous.  I  would 

like  to  suggest  that  these  articles  are  worthy 

of  reproduction  in  the  Congressional  Record 

for  they  deserve  the  widest  possible  audience. 

With  very  best  wishes. 

Fai;h!.ill:-  y?urs. 

SsiuLny  E  Southard. 

[From    the    MituieapoUs     (Minn.)     Tribune 

Picture  magazine,  Feb,  11,  1968J 

Assault  on  the  Land 

options    for    the    FUTtTRE 

I  By   Stewart  L    Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  factor  in 
our  society  today  is  the  growing  awareness  of 
urgent  need  for  a  quality  environment. 


Neither  wishes  nor  wands  will  create  sur- 
roundings to  our  liking,  but  work  and  wis- 
dom will.  Whether  we  mean  a  meadow  or  a 
metropolis,  the  quality  of  our  environment 
is,  and  always  will  be,  the  sum  total  of 
countless.  Individual,  human  decisions. 

In  retrospect,  we  see  now  that  as  a  nation 
we  made  many  a  past  decision  that  led  to 
disastrous  consequences.  The  "cut-and-get- 
out"  philosophy  of  forest  management  a 
century  ago  left  still-unhealed  scars  In  the 
lake  states.  Yet  at  the  time  It  seemed  like  a 
capital  Idea  to  exploit  the  seemingly  endless 
forests.  After  all,  wouldn't  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  that  demanded  ties  and  tim- 
bers help  to  unite  a  divided  land? 

Somehow,  even  after  we  had  recognized 
that  our  resources  are  not  inexhaustible,  we 
continued  to  presume  that  science  could  for- 
ever find  substitutes.  Again,  it  seemed  a 
good  Idea  to  believe  and  sometimes  it  worked. 
Will  there  ever  be  a  conversion  process 
that  will  bring  back  to  beautiful,  or  even 
useful,  life  a  pollution-killed  stream  or  a 
Junk-filled  lake?  And  what  of  the  waterfowl 
when  the  marsh  is  covered  with  concrete  and 
houses?  Will  we  pave  every  other  living  thing 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  sleeping  and 
parking  room  for  ever-increasing  hordes  of 
hiunans?  And  if  we  do.  from  whence  will 
come  the  plant-produced  oxygen  we  need  to 
breathe? 

Over  the  years  v.-e  have  made  many  dtcl- 
sions  that  were  good.  The  Islands  of  open 
space  that  bless  some  of  our  major  cities, 
the  highways  that  skirt  natural  wonders 
instead  of  bulldozing  through  en  the 
stralghtest  course,  the  wild,  scenic  rivers  that 
were  not  dammed  for  hasty  exploitation — 
these  were  individual  choices  well-made. 
They  were  choices  made  yesterday  that  left 
us  the  opportunities  to  choose  again  today. 

The  closing  of  options — therein  lies  our 
environmental  vulnerability.  Undeveloped 
land  and  water  can  always  be  developed 
later,  but  most  developments  can  never,  in 
any  foreseeable  future,  be  "undeveloped." 

Those  who  plead  for  time  do  so  because 
they  fear  the  irreversible  nature  of  develop- 
ment. The  marsh,  once  drained,  can  never 
regain  its  unique  ecological  balance.  The 
lakefront.  lined  with  tlcky-tacky  cottages, 
may  never  again  echo  the  slap  of  a  beaver's 
tail. 

But  progress  cannot  be  halted  while  we 
straddle  the  horns  of  our  dilemma.  Decisions 
must  be  made,  even  though  the  choice  (often 
the  wiser  one  i  is  to  do  nothing.  The  running 
thread  through  the  decision-making  process 
must  be  to  do  what  is  best  as  ice  see  it  now. 
Ultimately,  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment can  play  only  a  limited  role  in  our  reach 
for  quality.  Most  decisions  affecting  our  en- 
vironment are  private  ones,  dealing  with  pri- 
vately owned  lands  and  privately  Invested 
dollars.  But  local  citizens,  through  local  law- 
makers and  zoning  ordinances,  can  see  their 
wishes  reflected  in  the  communities  to  come. 
Symptomatic  of  our  Increasing  national 
concern  for  the  quality  of  our  environment 
is  the  public  attitude  toward  the  word  "con- 
servation." Once  looked  upon  as  a  synonym 
for  "preservation,"  conservation  no  longer 
evokes  a  flat,  one  dimensional,  "hands-off" 
image.  The  most  common  definition  today 
is  "m.iking  wise  use  of  cur  natural  re- 
sources." 

With  this  latcer  day  definition  In  mind,  I 
should  like  to  propose  still  another  descrip- 
tion of  the  practice  of  conservation.  I  should 
like  to  call  it  'making  the  wiser  choice. " 

We  do  indeed  have  many  choices  in  the 
management  of  our  land  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  can  exploit  them  to  exhaustion, 
we  can  preserve  them  intact,  or  we  can  seek 
a  happy  balance  between  consumption  and 
renewal. 

On  the  agonizing  anvil  of  decision,  govern- 
ment officials  at  all  levels  most  frequently 
choose  between  the  desires  of  individuals  or 
single  industries  and  that  vague,  fuzzy  entity 
called  "the  broad  public  Interest." 


Whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  a  public 
official  one  must  search  long  and  hard  for 
the  wisdom  to  make  the  wiser  choice. 

We  can  never  be  100  per  cent  right.  Our 
1  itter  dav  Solomons  are  faced  with  choices 
that  can  rarelv  be  decided  In  terms  of  super- 
1 , lives  but  onlv  In  comparatives.  Righteous- 
ness of  cause  is  a  matter  of  varying  degrees 
Ue  can  only  hope  that,  over  the  long  haul 

nd  among  the  mvrlad  of  decisions,  the  en- 
vironmental balance  will  be  tipped  In  favor 
i  /  the  wist  r  choices. 

PART    I — METRO    SPRAWL 

(By  John  Heritage) 
■If  we  do  not  act  soon,  man  will  become 
the  cancer  of  the  planet,  destroying  its  re- 
jurces  .a-.Ll  eventually  his  own  self" 

—  Sir  JULt„N  HUXLEV. 


Metropolitan  Minnesota— the  Twin  Cities 
,rea      Duluth.     Rochester,     other     cities— s 
ripidlv    building    a   new    environment^  It   is 
"preyed    mostly     in    a    post-World    War    I 
.  ountrvwide        ,-,henomenon-  suburbia         a 
:,earhead  of  the  population  f^P'"^''^ '    ^\^J; 
;il  appalled  by   it."  say.s  Thumas  H    Hodne, 
.;  >!inneap.  lis  an-hUe':t.  He  blames  It  on  the 
-.lanners,   "who  said  we   had   to  have   light 
'  n  1  air  '  Plaantr  Howard  Dahlgren  attributes 
'.'he   Shane   of    the   new.   urbanized    environ- 
•ncnt    in    large    part    to   the    pioneer   spirit 
which  is  still  with  us."     Unior-unatcly  it 
i>  frequentlv  whether  vou  can  make  mcney. 
ao'  whctl-.er  the  landscape  is  beautiful.'    he 
.   vs    Dahlcren  i.s  principal  jilanner  of  Mid- 
west Planning  ana  Research.  Inc..  a  Mmneap- 
,ii«  firm  consulting  for  40  suburban  com- 
munities in  the  Twin  Cities  area   But  "with- 
in  our   system  where   individual   choice  has 
iield   swav.    and    ccmmunii:'    regulation   has 
i.een  minimal,"  mort  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  stiburbs  has  bren  rational,  rays  Rob- 
ert  C     Einsweiler    director    of    planning    lor 
the  areas   new   Metropolitan   Council. 

The  sv^'om  mav  be  changing,  however,  he 
^avs    The  fact  that  the  council  was  created 
I  list  veart  means  more  weight  is  being  given 
to  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  needs,  and 
to  the  c:mmunitv  view  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual   interests,  "he    believes.    "The    results 
of  the  present  system  have  been  little  short 
of    disastrous.  •■  argues     Cornell     University 
Prof   John  Reps    "Compared  to  what  we  are 
capable    of    achieving,   the    American    lown- 
^cape  stands  as  an  unanswerable  indictment 
of  our  chaotic  urban  land  policies."  Reps  told 
a  re-ent  international  meeting  oi  city  man- 
'.^ers     Characteristics    of    suburban    growth 
k?o-  rapid  i:aid  ccnsumption-about  5  square 
miles  a  v'-ar  in  the  Twin  Cities  area:   rising 
imd  and  c'eveloDment  c^sts;   new.  hard-to- 
meet   demands   for   urban   services   such   as 
vater     <=<".ver.    highways    and    schools:     low 
ciensitv,   smtle   family   housing   in   subdiyl- 
.,ons  and  a  multitude  of  governments— 300- 
•<'.i=  in  the  Twin  Cities  area— seeking  indus- 
tries whose  taxes  help  finance  the  services. 

A   root   problem    i?    the    hot    competition 
among  the  many  local  governments  for  in- 
,     dustrv    and    the    taxes    it   brings.    A   recent 
report   bv   Ted   Kolderie,   executive   director 
of  the  Citizens  League  in  Minneapolis,  listed 
some  of   the  by-products:    attempts  to  ex- 
clude residential  development— which  often 
produces  comparatively  little  in  taxes,  yet  a 
high  demand  in  services— and  difficulty  m 
keeping  high  development  standards.  If  ti.e> 
re   tou^h.  Kolderie  said,   "a   developer   can 
etsilv   =hp  awav   to  a   neighboring   commu- 
nttv""  In  the  effort  to  get  industry,  inter- 
changes  are   added  to   the   freeway  system 
cutting  its  efficiency,  and  more  land  is  set 
a.side  for  industry  "than  could  conceivably 
be  used  here  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Kol- 
derie say;   Industry  often  lands  amidst  resi- 
dential "development  or  on  open  spice  th^'.t 
should  have  been  set  aside  for  l.ne  pub.ic, 
Dahlgren    adds.    Kolderie    says    local    public 
officials    "are    responding    intelligently    and 
rationallv  to  the  demands  of  an   irrat.onai 
system    of    local   pubhc    finance    wnich    nas 
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been   set   up   by    the   accidents   of  history." 
Other  by-products  of  suburbanization  are 
criticized.  Dahlgren  says,  "Any  suburb  that 
doesn't  think  it  is  subject  to  the  same  de- 
teriorating conditions  as  the  central  city  is 
kidding  Itself."  "A  city  Is  born,  grows,   and 
without  proper  care,  dies,"  says  Allen   An- 
derson, suite  housing  and  redevelopment  di- 
rector at  the  State  PLmning  Agency.  "X^e 
know  the  problems— one  of  them  has  uecn 
lack  of  controls  in  development."  Federall> 
assisted  urban  renewal  projects   tall  partly 
to    renovate    downtown    business    districts) 
are  under  wav  now  in  five  Twin  Cities  area 
suburbs.  The  desire  to  find  and  maintain  a 
"nice   home"    in    the    suburbs   is   often   ex- 
pressed  as   a   powerful    political    force   that 
rules  some  elements  of  the  tirban  scene  un- 
desirable   and    attempts    to    exclude    them, 
planners  and  officials  note.  The  result:  Gar- 
bage   dumps,    s.md    and    gravel    pits,    junk- 
yards, mobile  homes  and  heavy  industries, 
among  others,  are  often  pushed  by  zoning 
to   less   restrictive   communities,   or   to   un- 
developed   are.is— only    to   become    problems 
later.     'Tlie    I'wia   Cities   area   today    has   i. 
refuse  disposal  problem  somewhat  .malogous 
to  a  sleeping  giant."   ::   late   1DC6  report  by 
the  Citizens  League  said.  But  "anything  cui 
be  accommodated  in  an  urban  invironment, 
if    properly    done."    says    R.    W     Turnlund. 
village   manager   of    Roseville. 

"Open   space"   1.-   another   [jrcblem.   In   an 
urban  area,  "the  man-made  generally  over- 
whelms the  natural  to  l/.e  detriment  of  all 
concerned."    s.iys    M.    Barry    Peterson,    open 
space  p'.anner  for  the  Metropolitan  Council. 
The  ep-tome  of  Uksi  onportunliy  \'^  La.<e  M;!i- 
netonka.  whose  110-mlle  shcrollne  is  almost 
solidly  built-uD.  Peterfon  and  others  say.  In 
the   seven-county   metropolitan   Twin   Clt'.e.-. 
area,    two    county    government.?    own    eight 
acres  or  less  in  recreation -open  space  lands — 
rarver    and    Scott.    At    the    <  ther    extreme, 
the  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve  Di.strict 
owns  about  12,000  ;.cres.  0\er-a;i.  :.ct  near.y 
enough,    ra.-i    Pefrson.    At    tl^e    municipal 
level,  he  savs.  "some  are  doing  a  good  job. 
but    a   majority    have    not    met    their    park 
needs "   None   of   the   suburbs   "has   .started 
soon   enough."   he   adds.   A    major   problem: 
•People   have   sunk   so   much    into   housing. 
thev  don't  want  more  taxes  for  parks."  Peter- 
sonsays.  "Thev  get  indignant,  taough,  when 
the  \acant  lot  "across  the  street  I    developed." 
The  marsh — a   unique  natural  feature— is 
r.apidlv  disappearing  Irom  niajur  sections  of 
the  Minnesota  urb.ai  sr-ene.  It  is  filled  and 
built  on  when  adjacent  developments  boo-st 
Its  land   value.  Yet  marshes   have  ae.nhetic 
values  and  mav  plav  a  key  role  in  maintain- 
ing a  balance  between  bird  and  insect  Ufe. 
says  University  of  MinnesoUi   ccolcgist  Alan 
J    Crook.  They  also  recharge  ground  water 
and"  reduce     f.oadvater     run-oif,     Peterson 
added.    The    St     Croix    River    :rom    laylor.s 
Fal.s  to  the  Mississippi  River — a  major  n.-.t- 
ural    feature- will    someday    be    ..n    "urtaail 
'Iver     moillv    iow-deasiiy    residential,"    say.s 
jo".n  Borchert,  University  of  Minnesota  pro- 
fessor of  geography.  Major  stretches  arc  unde- 
veloped now.  The  M.nnesoia  River  Vawev— 
cle~cnbed    by    Borchert    as    an    impressive 
trench  cut  10,000  years  ago  by  a  glacier-age 
rivor— is  now  a  favorite  area  for  heavy  in- 
dustrv  to  locate.  "Emphasis,  Jocus  and  prior- 
I-ies""  are   needed   far   taencticial   public   use 
of  unique  Minnesota  ni-iural  le.sources,  Ecr- 
chert  says,  "but  we're  not  giving  systematic 
thought  to  any  of  these." 

"One  of  our  greatest  land-use  problems, 
says  Dahlgren,  is  strip  commercial  develop- 
ment I  gas  stations,  drive-ins.  etc.)  aiong 
'•UEhwavs.  Interstate  Hwy.  494  tiirous'.i 
Bloomington  r.nd  Rich.-icld  has  "produced  a 
strip  commercial  section  no  different  -rom 
the  old  (like  Lake  St.  in  Minneapohs).  ex- 
cept that  It  is  bigger  i'Ud  longer,"  Einsweiler 
says  ""arking  is  often  an  afterthought,  and 
f-eauent  exits  along  it  reduce  the  efficiency 
of   freeways."    Roseville,    just   north   of    ..le 
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Twin  Cities,  has  zoned  such  development 
away  from  State  Hwy.  36,  "the  highway  from 
which  most  people  see  the  village,"  says 
Turnlund  He  notes  the  fear  of  some  busi- 
ness owners  that  they  would  be  bypassed  if 
they  weren't  on  the  major  highways.  But  he 
and  Dahlgren  believe  they  could  meet  their 
needs  by  locating  in  shopping  centers  or 
"commercial  service  centers." 

There   will    be   much    more   of    the    "new 
environment"    for   Minnesota.   Four   million 
people  by  the  year  2000  is  the  Twin  Cities 
area  forecast  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission    (replaced   bv   the  Metro- 
politan   Council).    It    Is    about    18    milium 
now     Minnesota's    population    will    increase 
15   per  cent  to  4  1   million   by   1930,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Bureau  oi   the  Census.  The 
Tvi-ln    Cities    area    will    occupy    900    square 
miles    by    the    vear    12000.    the    commission 
predicted   It  occupies  ahout  360  square  miles 
now.   What  patiern  v.il.   the  growth  follow? 
There  are  chmges:  E.n  weiler  ;;ays  that  the 
Twin  Cities  area  patu-rn  is  alieady  "tighten- 
ing up  a  little  on  the  edges"  and  that  "leap- 
frog" develojiment  his  lioeu  cut  fomewhat— 
du'-    prlm.-.rilv    to    the    incrf.isingly    general 
requirement   that   urban    urea   homes    c.iu  t 
be  built  without  orovisioii  lor  c-ntral  sower 
>.nok-ups.  instead  of  with  septic  tanks.  The 
profile    of    suburban    hou.iing    is    changing 
slbthtly:   the  "gridiron"  subdivision    idupll- 
c  ite  liom.cs  laid  out  on  duplicate  lots  on  long 
straight  cireets)   has  been  "kind  of  pisse  for 
;.   while."  sivs  Einsweiler.  Some  developers, 
like  Pem torn." Inc.  of  Mlnne.apolis.  are  building 
:  tt;iched  single  f.imlly  homes,  with  greater 
densities    and  more  open  space  l.^eyond.  and 
with  utilltv  wires  underground.  Townhou.=es 
are  ijecoming  more  popular.  The  Jonathan 
Development   Corp.   is  developing  the  "new 
town"  of  Jonathan  on  2.100  acres  In  Ch.iska, 
southwest  of  Minneapolis   "What  were  talk- 
in"   about   here   is   quality   of   the  environ- 
ment" savs  the  firm's  president.  State  Sen. 
Henry    T."  McKnight.    Woodland    Conserva- 
tive .. 

ApartmenU    are    on    the    increase    as    the 
"war  babies."  now  in  their  208,  hit  the  hous- 
■ncr  market,  s.tvs  Lawrence  W.  Nelson,  execu- 
tive vice-presi(ient  of  the  Minneapolis  Home 
Builders  Association.  Dahlgren  predicts  "an 
...alanche   back  into   the   central   city."   and 
wav  from   the  "ranch,"  where  he  believes 
many    persons,    faced    with    high    costs    m 
-uburbla.  :ire  realizing  they   made   "a   poor 
compromise."    He    believes    the    obstacle    to 
•  the  avalanche"  Is  peoples  attitude  .against 
raising  families  in  aparaments.  Nelson     nd 
others  don't  believe  this  attitude  1~  changm.;. 
r'nswe:!er  E.iys  that  "if  the  person  make.s  the 
rS'nice "    knowing    tuxes   and   <.  ther   c  ist?    in 
;  IP  suburbs  mav  be  high,  "is  there  anything 
vrong  with  that?  It  may  be  hi.',  most  p'-ic- 
i',-\l     choice     as     wen."     Dahlgren     believes 
European  cities,  like  Stockholm    are  so'ving 
irhan   env.ronment   pioblems   by   'building 

•  igh  and  preservms  open  sp:.ce."  He  s.iy.=;. 
"Far  more  control  1^  cxirclscd  rvr  land  use 
•here  than  in  the  United  Stritrs  " 

Toueher  community  st'-.ndards  -  now  a 
trend— and  efforts  of  g.-cups  like  the  Metro- 
politan Council  will  mean  le.ss  chaotic,  bullt- 
•n  problem  growth  here,  says  Anderson.  But 

•  le  adds.  "I  wouldn't  say  we  are  ;.t  the  point 
.,f  drastic  change."  The  danger.  Dahlgren 
.says.  IS  that  the  American— .-.nd  Minnesota- 
ivptem  of  a  •laissez-faire"  Vmd  of  urban- 
ization has  bee.i  accepted  by  the  public  "It 
-a  often  is  subtle."  he  says.  ".\nd  ve  .adjust. 
We  tet  u.sed  to  ueliness.  dirt,  filth,  pollution, 

nconvenience.  In  many  way.s.  people  are  al- 
most t  -lO  ndJusWible." 


P-.RT  n^ — THE  L\KESH0RE 

Many  Minnesota.  Wisconsin  r;nd  Michigan 
:;ikes— so   highly   touted   as   natural   attrac- 

o»-s-  are  "on  their  wav  to  destruction." 
■i  ivs  U  s.  sen.  Gavlord  Nel.son.  D-Wls.  Every 
1  i'e  b»ing  surrounded  bv  cottages  with  sepuc 
ttnks  "has  got  a  de.tth  sentence."  believes 
I>:elscn  a  long-time  activist  In  en-.ironmental 
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health  would  be  Intenalfled.  However,  the 
research  Into  quality  problems  stUl  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  department's  efforts,  with 
numerous  projects  on  plant  diseases,  insects, 
harvesting  and  curing.  These  projects,  of 
course,  are  all  designed  to  bring  about  bigger 
and  better  tobacco  crops.  We'll  talk  about 
additional  governmental  conflicts  concern- 
ing tobacco,  particularly  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, In  our  next  editorial. 

I A  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV.  Milwaukee. 
Editorial.  Nov.  25.  19671 

In  our  last  editorial  we  talked  about  the 
conflicting  tobacco  research  projects  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  one 
hand,  research  for  bigger  and  better  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  research  on  smoking  and 
your  health.  But  did  you  know  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  spends  taxpayers' 
money  to  exploit  the  use  of  tobacco  In  foreign 
countries?  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  nearly  30- 
mllUon  dollars  was  spent  in  price  supports  to 
regain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
tobacco.  This  places  the  federal  government 
In  an  awkward  position — attempting  to  cut 
down  on  cigarette  smoking  in  this  country, 
while  spending  huge  amounts  of  money  to 
encourage  smoking  In  foreign  oeuntrles.  And. 
although  Confess  legislated  a  label  worded: 
"Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health."  Congress  .speclflcally 
allowed  the  label  to  be  left  off  cigarettes 
which  are-packaged  for  export  markets. 

It  makes  you  wonder  about  such  cross 
purposes.  How  can  Congress  permit  this  ques- 
tionable relationship  with  friendly  foreign 
countries  when  by  standards  of  federal  agen- 
cies we  might  be  doing  the  people  of  these 
countries  a  disservice  and  perhaps  Jeopardiz- 
ing their  lives.  How  else  can  one  interpret  the 
actions  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commis.>;ion  and  the  Agriculture 
Department,  Itself,  on  the  question  of  cig- 
arettes and  one's  health? 

We'll  tell  you  about  a  special  deal  that 
Washington  has  with  three  friendly  coun- 
tries, and  about  a  Hollywood  film  for  the 
promotion  of  U.S.  tobacco  abroad,  in  our 
next  editorial. 

I A  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee,  edi- 
torial, Nov.  26.  19671 

This  is  the  fourth  and  final  editorial  In  a 
scries  on  the  conflicting  positions  of  the 
federal  govern. nent  on  tobacco.  Foreign  mar- 
kets usually  take  about  one-fourth  of  the 
US.  tobacco  crop,  hence  are  vital  to  U.S. 
growers.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
e.xport  payment  program  totals  nearly  30- 
mllllon  dollars.  Yet.  only  about  one-tenth  as 
much  is  being  spent  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment on  health-related  research  towards 
a  safer  clcarette. 

The  conflicting  position  of  our  federal  gov- 
crrment  h.?.s  other  :ippai.nng  rrors  purposes. 
The  Federal  Trade  Comrr.iSEion  rec^n^ mends 
more  t/ieciftc  wording  in  the  warning  label 
on  cigarette  packages,  and  Inclusion  of  it  In 
all  cigarette  advertising,  along  with  mention 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Agriculture  Department  expects  to  spend 
240-thousand  dollars  In  friendly  Japan.  Thai- 
land and  Austria.  This  money  Is  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  tobacco  products  which 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
In  uddition.  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
provided  106-thousand  dollars  to  join  tobacco 
Tri'.Ue  cooperators  In  the  production  of  a 
documentary  film  selling  the  merits  of  U.S. 
tobacco.  Made  by  a  Hollywood  studio,  this 
nim  is  for  K'Topean  theater  audiences  only. 
It  will  not  be  shown  to  the  general  public  in 
the  United  States.  You  can  guess  the  reason 
as  well  as  we  can.  It  represents  another 
Washlnrjton  conflict  on  the  subject  of  to- 
bacco and  your  health.  How  could  a  film  ex- 
tolling the  pleasures  of  tobacco  be  shown 
here  when  American  radio  and  televi^icn 
■stations  are  forced  to  carry  anti-cigarette 
messages? 
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The  entire  situation  Is  a  classic  example 
of  government  so  big  that  one  agency  flnds 
itself  at  cross  purposes  with  another — and 
both  using  your  tax  money  to  support  con- 
tllctlng  efforts. 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  nine-part 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Assault  on  the 
Land"  and  a  letter  from  Shelby  Southard, 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

This  series  of  articles  describes  the 
vast  changes  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
brought  about  by  people  and  what  we 
term  progress.  John  Heritage,  the  au- 
thor of  the  series,  has  magnificently  and 
dispassionately  described  what  has  taken 
place  in  Minnesota,  clearly  pointing  out 
that  our  opportunity  to  influence  further 
change  cheaply  is  gone — but  that  we 
still  do  have  some  choices  to  make. 

Although  the  photographs  which  ac- 
companied this  series  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Kent  Kobersteen's  work 
in  this  area  greatly  reinforced  the  impact 
of  "Assault  on  the  Land." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Cooperatue    League   of   the 
USA.. 

Washington.  DC.  March  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F,  Mondale, 
C.S.  Senate. 
Wa^kington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished reading  with  great  appreciation  the 
series  cf  articles  entitled  "Assault  on  the 
Land"  by  John  Heritage  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Minneapolis  Tribune  during  re- 
cent weeks.  Tills  Is  a  magni-icent  Journalistic 
Job  on  a  subject  right  in  the  center  of  every 
thinking  man's  concern  these  days.  I  am 
i:rging  Mr.  Heritage  to  turn  this  into  a  book 
because  both  his  material  and  the  cool,  de- 
tached ttyle  in  which  he  writes  would  make 
it  a  very  special  contribution,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  overblown  rhetoric  and 
evangelistic  fervor  with  which  too  many 
writers  attack  this  subject. 

Yoii  are  to  be  congratulated  for  represent- 
ing a  state  which  has  a  newspaper  editor 
capable  of  seeing  the  importance  of  this 
.'subject  and  giving  a  reporter  the  freedbm  . 
to  write  it.  Secretary  Udall  says  it  is  one 
of  the  best  expositions  in  depth  on  this  sub- 
_'ect  he  has  ever  seen. 

If  I  am  not  being  presumptuous,  I  would 

like  to  suggest  that  these  articles  are  worthy 

of  reprodLictlon  in  the  Congressional  Record 

for  they  deserve  the  widest  possible  audience. 

With  very  best  wL-ihes. 

F:n:hfully  yours. 

Shelcy  E.  Southard. 

iFrin    the    Minneapolis     (Minn.)     Tribune 

Picture  m.agazine,  Feb.  11,  1968] 

Assault  on-  the  Land 

OPTIONS    for    the    mTTRE 

(By  :irewart  L    Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  factor  In 
our  society  today  Is  the  growing  awareness  of 
urgent  need  for  a  quality  environment. 


Neither  wishes  nor  wands  will  create  sur- 
roundings to  our  liking,  but  work  and  wis- 
dom win.  Whether  we  mean  a  meadow  or  a 
metropolis,  the  quality  of  our  environment 
Is,  and  always  will  be,  the  sum  total  of 
countless,  individual,  human  decisions. 

In  retrospect,  we  see  now  that  as  a  nation 
we  made  many  a  past  decision  that  led  to 
disastrous  consequences.  The  "cut-and-get- 
out"  philosophy  of  forest  management  a 
century  ago  left  stlU-unhealed  scars  In  the 
lake  states.  Yet  at  the  time  it  seemed  like  a 
capital  idea  to  exploit  the  seemingly  endless 
forests.  After  all,  wouldn't  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  that  demanded  ties  and  tim- 
bers help  to  unite  a  divided  land? 

Somehow,  even  after  we  had  recognized 
that  our  resources  are  not  inexhaustible,  we 
continued  to  presume  that  science  could  for- 
ever And  substitutes.  Again,  it  seemed  a 
good  Idea  to  believe  and  sometimes  It  worked. 
Will  there  ever  be  a  conversion  proce.ss 
that  will  bring  back  to  beautiful,  or  even 
useful,  life  a  pollution-killed  stream  or  a 
Junk-filled  lake?  And  what  of  the  waterfowl 
when  the  marsh  is  covered  with  concrete  and 
houses?  Will  we  pave  every  other  living  thing 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  sleeping  and 
parking  room  for  ever-increasing  hordes  of 
hiunans?  And  if  we  do.  from  whence  will 
come  the  plant-produced  oxygen  we  need  to 
breathe? 

Over  the  years  v.'e  have  made  many  deci- 
sions that  were  good.  The  Islands  of  open 
space  that  bless  some  of  our  major  cities, 
the  highways  that  skirt  natural  wonders 
instead  of  bulldozing  through  on  the 
straightest  course,  the  wild,  scenic  rivers  that 
were  not  dammed  for  hasty  exploitation — 
these  were  individual  choices  well-made. 
They  were  choices  made  yesterday  that  left 
us  the  opportunities  to  choose  again  today. 

The  closing  of  options — therein  lies  our 
environmental  vulnerability.  Undeveloped 
land  and  water  can  always  be  developed 
later,  but  most  developments  can  never.  In 
any  foreseeable  future,  be  "undeveloped." 

Those  who  plead  for  time  do  so  because 
they  fear  the  irreversible  nature  of  develop- 
ment. The  marsh,  once  drained,  can  never 
regain  its  unique  ecological  balance.  The 
lakefront,  lined  with  tlcky-tacky  cottages, 
may  never  again  echo  the  slap  of  a  beaver's 
tail. 

But  progress  cannot  be  halted  while  we 
straddle  the  horns  of  our  dilemma.  Decisions 
must  be  made,  even  though  the  choice  (often 
the  wiser  one )  is  to  do  nothing.  The  running 
thread  through  the  decision-making  process 
must  be  to  do  what  is  best  as  we  see  it  now. 
Ultimately,  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment can  play  only  a  limited  role  In  our  reach 
for  quality.  ^Iost  decisions  affecting  our  en- 
vironment are  private  ones,  dealing  with  pri- 
vately owned  lands  and  privately  invested 
dollars.  But  local  citizens,  through  local  law- 
makers and  zoning  ordinances,  can  see  their 
wishes  reflected  In  the  communities  to  come. 
Symptomatic  of  our  Increasing  national 
concern  for  the  quality  of  our  environment 
is  the  public  attitude  toward  the  word  "con- 
servation." Once  looked  upon  as  a  synonym 
for  "preservation,"  conservation  no  longer 
evokes  a  flat,  one  dimensional,  "hands-ofl" 
image.  The  most  common  definition  today 
is  ■■m;iking  wise  use  of  cur  natural  re- 
sources." 

With  this  latter  day  definition  In  mind,  I 
should  like  to  propose  still  another  descrip- 
tion of  the  practice  of  conservation.  I  should 
like  to  call  It  "making  the  wiser  choice." 

We  do  indeed  have  many  choices  in  the 
management  of  our  land  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  can  exploit  them  to  exhaustion, 
we  can  preserve  them  intact,  or  we  can  seek 
a  happy  balance  between  consumption  and 
renewal. 

On  the  agonizing  anvil  of  decision,  govern- 
ment officials  at  all  levels  most  frequently 
choose  between  the  desires  of  Individuals  or 
single  Industries  and  that  vague,  fuzzy  entity 
called  "the  broad  public  interest." 


Whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  a  public 
official  one  must  search  long  and  hard  for 
the  wisdom  to  make  the  wiser  choice 

We  can  never  be  100  per  cent  right.  Our 
litter  dav  Solomons  are  faced  with  choices 
that  can  rarelv  be  decided  In  terms  of  super- 
1  Hives  but  onlv  in  comparatives.  Righteous- 
ness of  cause  is  a  matter  of  varying  degrees 
We  can  only  hope  that,  over  the  long  haul 
md  among  the  myriad  of  decisions,  the  en- 
's ironmental  balance  will  be  tipped  In  favor 
(•;•  the  wiser  choices. 

PART    1 — METRO    SPRAWL 

( By  John  Heritr.ge  i 
•If  we  do  not  act  soon,  man  will  become 
the  cancer  of  the  planet,  destroying  iw  re- 
^urcco  aiicl  eveniuaUy  his  own  self. 

—  Sir  Juh<.n  HtixLEY. 


Metropolitan   Minnesota— the  Twin   C.tles 
.rea      Duluth.    Rochester,     other    cities- is 
ripidlv    building    a    new   environment^   It   is 
"pressed    mostl>    in    a    post-World    War    I 
,  ountrvwide        phenomenon-  suburbi.a         a 
:.pearhead  of  the  population  «Plf'Sl"«„ ^W' 
.I  appalled  bv   it.''   says  Thomas  H.  Hodnc. 
;,  Mimieap.lis  archUect.  He  blames  it  en  the 
Mlanners.   "who  .<aid  we   had   to  have   light 
>na  air  "  Planntr  Howard  Dahlgren  attributes 
-he   shcoe   ot    the   new.   urbanized    environ- 
nient    in    Ir.rce    part    to    the    pioneer    spirit 
Which  is  still  with  us."    -Ur.lor-.unately  It 
1^  frequently  v.hethtr  you  can  make  money, 
■iot  whether  the  '.anciscape  Is  beautiful.''  he 
.  .-s    Dahlgren  i.s  principal  planner  of  Mid- 
wen  Planning  ana  Research.  Inc..  a  Minneap- 
olis firm  consulting  for  40  suburban   com- 
munities in  the  Tv.in  Cities  area   But  'with- 
m  our  svstem   where  individual  choice  has 
Held   swav.   and   community   regulation   has 
i.een  minimal."  mo.-t  cf  what  has  happened 
m  the  suburbs  has  been  rational,  rays  Rob- 
ert  C    Elnsweiler     director    of    planning    lor 
•he  areas  new  ^!otl•opolltan   Council. 

The  sv^rom  mav  be  changing,  however,  he 
savs    Tlie  fact  that  the  council  was  created 
"cast  veari  means  more  weight  is  t.eing  given 
10  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  needs,  and 
10  the  cjminunitv  view  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual   interests,    he    believes.    "The    results 
,  •  the  present  svstem  have  been  little  short 
f    disastrous.  '  '  ar:nies    Cornell    University 
Prof    John  Reps.  "Compared  to  what  we  are 
capable    of    achieving,    the    American    lown- 
scape  stands  as  an  unanswerable  indictment 
,,f  our  chaotic  urban  land  policies."  Reps  toUl 
>  re'-ent  international  laeeiing  ot  city  man- 
".-rers     Charictrristics    uf    suburban    growth 
',rc-  rapid  land  ccnsumption-about  5  square 
miles  a  vear  m  the  T^^•ln  Cities  area:  rising 
land  and  c'evelopment  c.sts;   new,  hara-to- 
ineet   demands   for   urban   services   such   as 
vater     =ov.-er.    highwavs    and    schools:     low 
uensitv.   smt^le   familv   housing   in   subdiyl- 
>,ons   and  a  multitude  of  governments— oOO- 
P'.is  in  the  Twin  Cities  area— seeking  inaus- 
tnes  whose  taxes  help  finance  the  services. 

A   root   problem    is    the    hot    competition 
among  the  manv  local  governments  for  in- 
dustry   and    the    taxes    it    brings.    A    recent 
report  bv   Ted  Kolderie,   executive   director 
of  the  Citizens  League  in  Minneapolis,  listed 
-ome  of   the  bv-products:    attempts  to  ex- 
clude residential  development— which  often 
produces  comparatively  little  in  taxes,  yet  a 
high  demand  in  services-and  difficulty  m 
keeping  high  development  standards.  If  they 
..re   tou!Th.   Kolderie  said,   "a   developer  can 
etsilv   --lip  :.wa\»  to  a    neighboring   comniu- 
nitv"  In  the  effort  to  get  industry,  inter- 
changes  are   added   to   the  freeway  system, 
cutting  its  efficiency,  and  more  land  is  set 
aside  for  industry  "than  could  conceivably 
be  used  here  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Kol- 
derie savs.  Industry  often  lands  i.midst  resi- 
dential "development  or  on  open  spice  t.ii't 
.■should  have  been  set  .".side  for  i:^.e  puD.ic. 
Dahlgren    adds.    Kolderie    says    local    public 
officials    "are    responding    intelligently    and 
rationallv  to  the  demands  of  an   irr.it.onai 
system   of    local   public   finance    wnich   nas 


been   set   up   by    the   accidents  of  history. 

Other  by-products  of  suburbanization  are 
criticized.  Dahlgren  says,  "Any  suburb  that 
doesn't  think  It  is  subject  to  the  same  de- 
teriorating conditions  as  the  central  city  is 
kidding  Itself."  "A  city  is  born,  grows,  and 
without  proper  care,  dies,"  says   Allen   An- 
derson, state  housing  and  redevelopment  di- 
rector  at   the  State   Pl.muing   Agency.  ■■\>e 
know  the  problems— one  of  them  has  oecn 
lack  of  controls  in  development."  I-ederal  y 
assisted   urban   renewal   projects    tall   partly 
to    renovate    downtown    business    districts) 
are  under  wav  now  in  five  Twin  Clt:es  area 
suburbs.  The  desire  to  find  and  maintain  a 
"nice   home"   in    the    suburbs   is   often   ex- 
pressed  as   .1   powerful   political   force   that 
rules  some  elements  of  the  urban  scene  un- 
desirable   and    attempts    to    exclude    them. 
planners  and  officials  note.  The  result:  Gar- 
bage   dumps,    s.md    and    gravel    pits,    junk- 
yards,  mobile   homes   and   heavy   industries, 
among  others,  are  often  pushed  by  zoning 
to   less    restrictive    communities,    or    to    un- 
developed   .ire.is— only    to   become    problems 
later.      Tlie   Iwin    Ciues   area   today   lias   u 
refuse  disposal  problem  somewh.it  .aialogoui 
to  a   sleeping   giant."   .•.   late   19G6   report  by 
the  Citizens  League  said.  But  "^^lything  cu, 
be  accommodated  in  an  urban  fnvironment. 
if    properly    done."    says    R.    W.    Turnlund. 
village   manager   of    Roseville. 

"Open   space"   1-,   ;inolher   problem.   In   an 
urban  area,  "the  m.vn-made  generally  over- 
whelms the  iKitural  to  the  detriment  of  all 
concerned."    s.ivs    M.    Barry    Peterson,    open 
space  planner  for  the  Metropolitan  Council. 
The  epitome  c  f  l^st  opportunl'.y  l:--  Laxe  M.ii- 
:ietonka.  v.-ho.'^e  llO-mile  shcr?!lue  is  almost 
solidly  bullt-uo.  Peteri-on  and  others  .'Hy.  In 
the  seven-county  meiropohtan   Twin  Clt:e--. 
.'.rea.    two    county    governments    own    eight 
acres  or  less  in  recreaticn-open  space  lands — 
Ca-ver    and    Scott.    At    the    i  ther    extreme, 
the  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve  District 
owns  about  12.000  :icres.  O-.er-all.  net  nearly 
enough,    .-ays    Pet'-rson.    At    the    municipal 
level,  he  s:iys.  "some  are  doing   a  good  Job. 
but    a    majority    have    not    met    their    park 
needs  "   None   of   the   suburbs   "has   started 
soon    enough."    he   adds.   A    major   problem: 
People   have  sunk  so   much   into  housing, 
they  don't  want  more  taxes  lor  p^rks."  Peier- 
sonsavs.  "Thev  ge:  indignant,  t.iough.  wnen 
the  vacant  lot  across  the  street  i.  developed." 
The  marsh— a  unique  natur;il  feature— Is 
rapidlv  diiiaope-irlng  Irom  major  sections  of 
the  Minnesota  urb.ai  scene.  It  is  filled  and 
built  on  when  adjacent  developments  boos: 
^ts  land  value.  Yet  marshes  have  ae.nhet:C 
values  and  mav  play  a  key  role  in  maintain- 
ing a  balance  between  bird  and  insect  life. 
savs  University  of  Miunesot.i  ccolcgist  Alan 
J    Brook.   They   ulso   recharge   ground   water 
and     reduce     fioodwaier     run-o;f.    Peterson 
;,dded.    The    St.    Croix    River    :rom    laylors 
Fal.s  to  the  Mississippi  River— a  major  nat- 
ural   feature- will    someday    oe    ..n    "urban 
river,   mostly   lokv-density   residential,"   say.; 
Joiin  Borchert.  University  c-f  :.:innesota  pro- 
fessor of  geography.  Major  stretches  are  r.nde- 
veioped  now.  The  M.nneso'.a  River  Vai.ev- 
de^cr  oed    by    Borchert    .ts    an    impressive 
tre'nt-h  cut  10,000  years  ago  by  a  gl.HCier-age 
river— is  now  a  favorite  .irea  lor  heavy  in- 
dustry to  lo'.ate.  "Emphasis,  locus  and  prior- 
i-ies"'  are   needed    fjr   beneficial   public    use 
of  uniciue  M'.nncsota  n-tural  lesources.  Bor- 
chert says,  "but  we're  not  giving  systematic 
thoughtto  anv  of  these." 

"One  of  our  greatest  land-use  problems, 
says  Dahlgren.  is  strip  commercial  develop- 
ment igas  stations,  drive-ms.  etc.)  along 
highwavs.  Interstate  Hwy.  494  throus'.i 
Bloomington  r-nd  Richlicld  has  "produced  a 
strip  commercial  section  no  different  from 
the  old  (like  Lake  St.  in  Minneapohsi.  ex- 
cept that  it  is  bigger  fud  longer,"  Einsweiler 
savs  "Parking  is  often  an  aUerthought.  and 
frequent  exits  along  it  reduce  the  efficiency 
of   freeways."   Roseville,    Just   north   of    tne 
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Twin  Cities,  has  zoned  such  development 
away  from  State  Hwy.  36,  "the  highway  from 
which  most  people  see  the  village."  says 
Turnlund  He  notes  the  fear  of  some  busi- 
ness owners  that  they  would  be  bypassed  if 
they  weren't  on  the  major  highw.\ys  But  he 
and  Dahlgren  believe  they  could  meet  their 
needs  by  locating  in  shopping  centers  or 
"commercial  service  centers." 

There   will    be   much    more   of    the   "new 
environment"    for   Minnesota.   Four   million 
people  by  the  ye.w  2000  is  the  Twin  Cities 
area  forecast  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission    (replaced   bv   the  Metro- 
politan   Council)      It    is    :ibout    18    million 
now     Minnesota's    population    will    increase 
15  per  cent  to  4  1   inilhon   by   1930.  .iccord- 
Ing  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
T-A-in    Cities    area    v.iU    i.ccupy    900    square 
miles    bv    the    vear    i^OOO.    the    commission 
predicted.  It  occupies  about  360  square  miles 
now.  What  pattern  %-.il.  the  growth  follow? 
There  are  chinaes:   E.n  weilcr  i.ays  that  the 
T*-ln  Cities  area  pattern  is  aheady  "tighten- 
ing up  a  little  on  the  edges"  and  that  "leap- 
frog" development  l...s  been  cut  lomewh.i;- 
due    primarily    to    the    :ncre.isingly    general 
requirement    that   urban    :iroa    homes   c.in't 
he  built  without  provision  :or  central  sewer 
hook-ups.  instead  of  with  septic  tanks.  The 
profile    of    suburban    housing    is    changing 
sll"htly:    the  "gridiron"  subdivision    idupli- 
c  te  homes  laid  out  on  duplicate  lots  on  long 
straight  'treetsi   lias  been  "kind  of  passe  for 
i.  while."   s.ivs  Elnsweiler.  Some  developers, 
like  Pemtom,"lnc.  of  Minneapolis,  are  building 
iitiached  single  family  homes,  with  greater 
densities,  and  more  open  space  ijcyond.  and 
with  utility  '.■.ires  underground.  Townhouse.s 
are   becommg  more   popular.   The  Jonathan 
Develooment   Corp.   is  developing  the   "new 
town"  of  Jonathan  on  2.100  acres  in  Chaska. 
southwest  of  Minneapolis   "What  we're  talk- 
ma   about  here   is   quality   of   the  environ- 
ment," savs   the  firm's  president,  .State  .Sen. 
Henry    T '  McKnight.    Woodland    Conserva- 
tive . 

Apartments  are  on  the  increase  as  the 
"war  babies."  now  in  tiieir  SOs.  hit  the  hous- 
'n^  market,  savs  Lawrence  W.  Nelson,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis  Home 
Builders  .'\ssociation.  Dahlgren  predicts  'an 

■  valanche  b.ack  into  the  central  city,"  and 
wav   :rom   the   "ranch."  where  he  beUeves 

inanV  ;)ersons.  faced  with  high  costs  m 
suburbia,  are  realizing  they  made  "a  poor 
cmipromise"    He    believes    the    obstacle    to 

•  the  avalanche"  is  peoples  attitude  against 
r.iising   families   in   r>paraments.   Nelson    -.nd 

•  nhers  don't  believe  this  ottitude  1^  changing. 
i:!nswe:!er  s.iys  that  "if  the  person  makes  the 
choice."    knowing    taxes   and    other   c:>^'.f   in 

■  he  suburbs  mav  be  high,  "is  there  anything 

■  rong  v.i'h  that?  It  mav  be  his  most  prac- 
1  ni  choice  as  well."  D.ihlgren  beheves 
European  cities,  like  Stockholm,  r-re  solving 
■irban  environment  problems  by  "building 
;  i.:;h    and    pre.-serv.ng   open    spi.ce.  '   He   says, 

■  Kar  more  control  is  cxjrcised  f  vcr  l.\nd  use 
•V.C'-c  than  in  the  United  Jftntc:  " 

Tjusher  community  standards— now  a 
trend — and  efforts  of  groups  like  the  Metro- 
ijohtan  Council  will  mean  less  chaotic,  bullt- 
'h  problem  growth  here   says  Anderson.  But 

■  .e  adds.  "I  wouldn't  say  v%-e  are  at  the  point 
f    drastic    change."    The   danger.    Dahlgren 

,ays.  IS  that  the  American— I'.nd  Minnesota- 
.yitem  of  a  '  laissez-falre"  I'lnd  of  ur'oan- 
isation  has  bee.-i  accepted  by  the  public  It 
-o  often  IS  subtle."  he  says  ".-Vnd  ve  adjust. 
We  tet  used  to  ugliness,  dirt,  filth,  pollution, 
nconvenlence.  In  many  ways,  people  nre  :.l- 
;ni,£t  T  :c  ."clUistable." 


P.'.RT  n — THE  LAKESHOEE 

Many  Minnesota.  Wisconsin  ::nd  Michigan 
lakes— so  highly   touted   as   natural   attrac- 

ons-are  'on  their  way  to  destrucUon." 
'  ivs  U  ?.  Sen.  Gavlord  Ne'ison,  D-Wls.  Everv 
hike  being  surrounded  by  cottages  with  septic 
ti'iks  "has  got  a  death  sentence,"  believes 
Ve'-'C'i  a  long-time  activist  In  environmental 
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quality  matters.  The  threat  lies  largely  In 
over-fertilization  of  low-turnover  lake  waters 
by  nitrogen  and  phoephorus.  Recreation- 
destroying  algae  are  a  result.  The  often 
scummy  growth  has  shown  up  In  bothersome 
abundance  on  many  Minnesota  lakes.  In- 
cluding Bald  Eagle,  Big  Stone,  Minnetonka, 
the  Rice  Creek  chain  of  lakes,  and  Sallle. 

The  death  of  a  lake — loss  of  lt«  ability  to 
sustain  life,  then,  over  the  centuries.  Its 
shrinking  or  filling  In — Is  the  long-term  end. 
It  happens  naturally,  but  man  speeds  the 
process.  Seepage  from  septic  tanks  is  a  major 
contributor  of  the  fertilizing  chemicals. 
Regulation  of  the  situation  in  this  state  is 
"almost  nil,"  said  Tom  Wasbotten,  senior 
public  health  engineer  for  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency.  (St.  Louis  County 
requires  a  permit  for  septic  tanks,  with  re- 
view and  Inspection.  Olmsted  County  has 
similar  controls.! 

John  Borchert,  University  of  Minnesota 
professor  of  geography  and  member  of  the 
pollution  control  agency,  sees  the  heavy 
homebuildlng  on  lake  frontage  as  "an 
aspect  of  American  urbanization,"  with  most 
of  its  attendant  problems.  He  notes  the 
development  of  "summer  cities '  around 
popular  out-state  lakes.  Breezy  Point  on 
Pelican  Lake  in  Crow  Wing  County  and  Port 
Mille  Lacs  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Mille 
Lacs  are  examples.  At  Port  Mille  Lacs,  4' 2 
miles  of  shoreline  and  1.500  acres  are  being 
subdlvlQled  for  homes,  most  of  which  will  be 
away  frona  the  lake.  The  "public"  part  of 
the  shoreline  will  be  the  marina,  where 
"everybody  will  have  a  sp)Ot  for  his  Ixiat," 
according  to  Cliff  Murdock.  a  lot  salesman 
for  the  private  project.  When  lot  owners 
build,  they  will  be  required  to  put  in  wells 
and  septic  tanks.  Murdock  said.  There  are 
no  plans  now  for  central  sewer  or  water  facil- 
ities. Many  of  the  lots,  as  is  common  In 
Minnesota,  are  50  feet  In  width.  "We  could 
pollute  the  water,  I'll  grant."  Murdock  said. 
"But  they  (the  public  agencies)  don't  put 
the  squeeze  on  the  big  corporations.  Nor 
have  they  done  anything  yet  about  synthetic 
soaps. " 

Borchert  sees  conversion  of  summer  homes 
to  residences  requiring  year-round  urban 
services  as  a  strong  trend.  It  is  happening 
on  any  lakeshore  within  35  miles  of  any 
major  Minnesota  city,  said  Borchert,  who 
is,  directing  a  statewide  lakeshore  study. 
Year-round  homes  are  fast  circling,  or  have 
circled,  the  shorelines  of  lakes  like  Minne- 
tonka. near  the  Twin  Cities;  Pike,  near  Du- 
luth;  Gull,  near  Bralnerd.  and  Otter  Tall, 
near  Fergus  Palls.  Borchert  believes  there 
wil  have  to  be  "some  kind  of  regulation  of 
both  lakeshore  and  lake  use  in  Minnesota." 
Otherwise,  he  said,  "we  could  use  the  re- 
source all  up  by  the  end  of  the  centiu-y." 

By  contrast,  the  province  ot  Ontario. 
Canada,  has  a  policy  of  perservlng  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  Its  lakes'  shorelines  in  a  nat- 
ural, publicly  owned  condition.  "We  have 
thoixsands  and  thousands  of  lakes  on  which 
we  still  own  the  shoreline,  and  we  can  take 
advantage  of  our  mistakes  and  your  mistakes, 
too,"  said  Walter  Jarvls.  land  supervisor  In 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
at  Port  Arthur. 

Those  studying  the  Minnesota  situation 
say  that,  for  "people  use."  the  lake  resource 
Is  limited,  and  more  so  than  Is  commonly 
believed.  Statewide,  all  lakeshore  homes  are 
on  14  per  cent  of  the  lakes,  according  to 
George  Ornlng.  senior  research  assistant  to 
Borchert  on  the  Minnesota  lake  study.  Orn- 
lng is  on  leave  from  the  North  Central  For- 
est Experiment  Station  In  St.  Paul  to  work 
on  the  study.  The  concentration  is  on  rela- 
tively scarce  "prime  lakeshore."  of  which 
sandy  shore  with  evergreens  and  pine  trees 
is  an  example.  Oming  says.  In  north  central 
Minnesota's  lake-studded  Crow  Wing  County. 
the  prime  lakeshore  will  be  "saturated  with 
development  by  the  middle  1970s,"  if  home- 
building  continues  at  recent  high  rates. 
Ornlng  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  basic  problem:  urban  lake  development 

Is  going  into  a  rural  environment  "in  which 
preparation  has  not  been  made."  said  Roland 
Nichols,  professor  of  geography  at  Wisconsin 
State  University,  Eau  Claire.  He  is  doing  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  his  study  of  Twin  Cities 
ownership  of  lake  homes  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin.  Some  of  the  results  may  be: 
poorly  maintained  roads;  inadequate  police 
and  flre  protection;  cottages  so  crowded  that, 
Nichols  said,  "you  can  almost  Jump  from  roof 
to  roof";  cottage  and  resort  parking  areas 
so  close  to  highways  they  stymie  traffic;  wells 
polluted  by  septic  tanks;  lake  pollution,  and 
shorelines  so  built  up  that  back-lot  cottage 
owners  and  the  public  have  no  access.  Water 
weed  eradication,  dredging,  marsh  fllllng, 
tree  cutting,  and  heavy  lake  use  can  perma- 
nently alter  a  lake's  natural  characteristics, 
destroying  much  of  what  is  attractive  to  Its 
human  users,  Nichols  and  others  say.  All  are 
common  practices  on  Minnesota  lakes.  "You 
should  apply  an  urban  code"  to  the  lake- 
shore,  Nichols  believes.  In  its  development, 
"you  should  have  to  consider  slopes,  soils 
and  drainage,"  as  in  cities. 

This  is  rarely  the  case  on  Minnesota  lakes. 
"I'm  not  aware  of  any  real  controls  that  the 
state  is  able  to  exercise,"  said  Jerome  Kuhen, 
planning  director  for  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  At  the  county  and 
township  level,  regulation  Is  spotty.  Lake- 
shore  controls  "may  be  an  Ingredient"  In 
some  county  plans,  "but  there  aren't  many 
examples  where  It  Is  on  the  front  burner," 
s;ild  Ralph  T.  Keyes,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Minnesota  Counties.  (Rice 
and  Olmstead  counties  are  mentioned  as 
having  "front  burner"  interest.) 

Wisconsin  has  moved  faster  in  lakeshore 
controls.  As  of  Jan  1.  its  counties  had  to  have 
In  etfect  a  "shoreline  protection  ordinance." 
based  on  state  standards.  Required,  for  ex- 
ample, are  minimum  lot  sizes,  minimum  lake 
home  setbacks  from  roads  and  lakes,  and 
retention  on  lake  lots  of  some  trees.  If  coun- 
ties don't  set  the  .standards,  the  law  author- 
izes state  action.  The  new  law  also  calls  for 
state  review  of  proposed  subdivision  of  shore- 
lines for  lake  homes. 

The  future  in  Minnesota?  "Planners  are 
coming  out  wtlh  better  programs,  which 
should  bring  benefits  shortly,"  Kuehn  said. 
"But,"  he  added,  "an  awful  lot  of  shoreline 
Is  already  developed,  which  we  can't  do  much 
about.  We  haven't  really  faced  the  fact  that 
this  Is  sort  of  a  singular  problem  area."  (Fed- 
eral assistance  might  be  forthcoming  to  at 
least  one  Minnesota  lake  as  a  pilot  algae 
clean-up  project  If  Congress  approves  a  lake 
measure  of  which  U.S.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale, 
D-Mlnn.,  Is  an  author.  It  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  as  part  of  another  bill  and  Is  pend- 
ing in  the  House. ) 
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Picture  magazine,  Feb.  18.  1968] 

ASS.^ULT    ON    THE    LAND 

(By  John  Heritage) 

PART    ni HIGHWAYS  . 

The  Interstate  Highway  System — with  904.5 
miles  of  it  programed  for  Minnesota — Is 
called  both  Beauty  and  Beast. 

It  is  an  Immense  new  man-made  feature 
which  Is  provoking  violent  controversies  na- 
tionwide about  Its  Impact  on  the  land  and 
on  society.  State  highway  departments  have 
been  charged  with  an  "engineering"  focus 
that   Ignores   aesthetics   and   human   needs. 

For  example,  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board 
has  challenged  in  court  the  Minnesota  High- 
way Department's  proposed  routing  of  a  new 
highway  through  Minnehaha  Park.  Agree- 
ment on  the  issue  is  close.  Interstate  and 
state  trunk  highways  ultimately  might  take 
bits  and  pieces  of  27  parcels  of  Minneapolis 
park  property,  according  to  highway  depart- 
ment figures  (In  total,  a  small  percentage. 
the  department  says:  dangerous  nibbling  at 
priceless  lands,  says  the  park  board.) 


(The  highway  department  recently  offered 
the  park  board  20  small  parcels,  remnants 
from  the  interstates,  and  has  worked  with 
Minneapolis  to  landscape  stretches  of  Inter- 
state Hwy.  35W  ) 

"Only  in  the  last  five  years  has  there 
been  any  sophistication  developing  about  the 
urban  freeway,"  says  Robert  C.  Elnsweller, 
planning  director  ivr  the  new  Metropolitan 
Council.  Yet  most  of  the  decisions — at  least 
regarding  the  urban  Interstates  and  their 
routings — already  have  been  made. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area,  there 
will  be  171.3  miles  of  interstate.  About  88 
miles  are  complete  now.  There  will  be  12 
miles  in  Duluth,  and  84  miles  split  among 
four  other  Minnesota  cities.  The  remainder 
of  the  state's  system   will  be  rural. 

The  new  highways  are  'pulling  everything 
apart,"  says  Ralph  Rapson,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture. 

"We've  subsidized  the  aiitomobile  so 
enormously  across  the  country.  "  he  says. 
"We  complain  that  the  central  city  Is  disin- 
tegrating, yet  we  s\ipport  the  very  elements 
that  contribute  to  it."  (In  more-populous 
states,  steps  being  taken  to  accommodate 
the  automobile  are  enormous.  Thirty  miles  of 
the  crowded  New  Jersey  Turnpike  are  being 
converted  to  a  mammoth  12-lane  highway.) 

Yet  the  interstate  has  cut  driving  time 
from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  by  three  hours  and 
is  giving  Duluth  a  new  main  street,  notes 
John  R.  Jamleson,  who  until  recently  was 
Minnesota's  commissioner  of  highways. 

More  urban  mobility,  the  tying  together  of 
Upper  Midwest  markets  and  the  opening  of 
rural  areas  to  industrial  expansion  are  pri- 
mary reeults,  says  Jamleson.  now  deputy 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. (He  isn't  sure  the  opening  of 
rural  areas  to  Industry  is  a  plus.) 

"The  Interstates  have  given  you  a  new 
front  door  to  Just  about  everything."  says 
Howard  Dahlgren.  principal  planner  of  Mid- 
west Planning  and  Research.  Inc..  a  Min- 
neapolis firm. 

He  sees  dangers,  though,  in  "trying  to  do  it 
all  with  freeways."  One  result:  two-thirds 
of  downtown  Minneapolis  Is  parking  lot  and 
street.  Another  possible  result:  with  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  automobile,  "the 
whole  Twin  Cities  area  system  might  be- 
come unworkable  In  terms  of  movement," 
says  R.  W.  Turnltuid.  village  manager  of 
Roseville,  a  northern  Twin  Cities  area 
suburb. 

Yet  alternatives — such  as  some  form  of 
mass  transit — are  proving  hard  to  find,  na- 
tionwide, and  especially  in  the  sprawling, 
low-density  Twin  Cities  area. 

"We  (the  Minnesota  Legislature)  have 
failed  to  really  bring  under  control  the  pri- 
vate automobile  system,"  says  State  Sen. 
Gordon  Rosenmeier,  Little  Falls  Conserva- 
tive. "But  what  was  the  background  of  our 
experience?  How  were  we  to  tell?" 

In  rural  Minnesota,  where  it  is  proving  to 
be  a  {jTime  avenue  for  swift  urbanization,  the 
Interstate  highway  is  viewed  with  apprehen- 
sion by  some.  Recently  completed  sections  of 
Interstate  Hwy.  94  through  west-central 
Minnesota's  Otter  Tail  County  wiU  make 
rural  lakeshore  far  more  accessible  to  Twin 
Cities  area  residents  and  others.  The  area  "is 
beautiful  now,  but  If  we  don't  make  some 
effort  to  shape  Its  future.  It  will  grow  as  It 
win,"  says  Clarence  W.  Peterson  of-Pellcan 
Rapids,  vice-chairman  of  the  Otter  Tall 
County  Planning  Advisory  Commisison. 

In  southern  Minnesota  farm  country,  a 
major  issue  is  what  kinds  of  development 
should  be  allowed  around  Interstate  inter- 
changes, and  whether  it  will  threaten  <x>m- 
munltles'  downtown  business  base. 

PART    IV ROADSniES 

Hawaii  has  no  highway  billboards.  It  has 
declared  them  unattractive,  undesirable  ele- 
ments in  the  "new  environment."  In  Iowa, 
30  out  of  the  state's  99  counties  have  adopted 
billboard  controls.  Minnesota,  more  conven- 
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llonally.  has  about  28.000  signs  along  major 
ural  highways,  according  to  a  State  H^gh- 
wav  Department  count  last  month.  There 
Tre  many  times  that  number  in  towns  and 
cales^State  and  federal  efforts  vo  control 
signs  here  face  an  uncertain  future.  Couny 
and  community  regulations  are.  as  yet.  spotty 
and  frequently  weak. 

Nationwide,  outdoor  advertising  has  put 
on  a  new  face  since  the  small  Burma  Sha^e 
signs  perched  unobtrusively  along  the  hlgh- 
waVE  The  huge  or  dramatic  signs  and  de- 
vices used  today  compete  with  the  landscape^ 
living  the  driver  no  choice  but  to  look  sa>s 
loger  Martin,  head  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Department  of  Landscape  -Archi- 
tecture. Todav's  billboards  are  concentrated 
in  heavilv  traveled  cities  where  their  mes- 
sages catch  the  most  attention.  The  -pure 
chaos"  to  which  they  contribute  "is  ^utatlv 
"nd  subconsciously  eating  away  at  the  state 
of   our   well-being."   Martin   believes. 

But  as  criticized  as  the  appearance  of  slgns^ 
junkyards,  highways  and  the  ^''""«^^f  ^.  i'^f 
American  landscape  in  general  h^^  i^een. 
especially  by  planners  and  architects,  the  art 
of^gulltlng  it  is  taking  shape  only  reluc- 
tantly. Hawaii's  "no  billboard"  policy  is 
unique  among  the  50  states.  In  conUa-.t. 
Vvomlng  recently  zoned  all  federal  high- 
way rights-of-way  "commercial.  which 
could  open  them  all  to  billboards. 

The  1967  Minnesota  Legislature  actually 
weakened  the  state's  then  two-year-old  b  1- 
board  control  law.  After  prolonged  criti- 
cism of  the  Highway  Beautlfication  Act  of 
1965,  pushed  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Con- 
gress appears  willing  to  grant  only  enough 
funds  to  keep  the  federal  sign  control  effort 
barelv  In  motion.  Minneapolis  recently  set 
moderate  limitations  on  billboard  use  of  Its 
freewavs,  but  only  after  a  long  controversy 
which  "came  to  a  head  when  the  big  signs 
started  going  up.  St.  Paul  is  considering  a 
tiehtening  of  controls. 

John  Borchert.  University  of  Minnesota 
professor  of  geography,  says,  "Society  doesnt 
have  enough  agreement  yet  on  what  is  toler- 
able from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  A  dollar 
value.  Which  might  make  the  difference^ 
hasn't  been  put  on  beauty  yet,  says  Robert 
C  Elnsweller.  planning  director  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Council.  State  Sen.  Gordon  Rosen- 
meier Little  Falls  Conservative,  says  there 
have  been  restraints  on  the  legislature  by 
court  decisions.  It  is  changing.  In  the  Minne- 
apolis billboard  debate  and  in  others  across 
the  country,  supporters  of  controls  have  been 
finding  an(i  citing  decisions  that  say  '  appear- 
ance-Is a  public  responsibility  that  can  be 

"^^oLs^plte  what  appeared  to  be  bleak  pros- 
pects for  outdoor  sign  controls  in  Minnesota, 
John  R.  Jamleson,  former  state  highway  com- 
missioner, started  steps  last  sunu.-.er  which 
he  thinks  will  succeed.  "If  we  carry  through. 
Jamleson's  strategy  (he  departed  in  Decern- 
ber  for  a  high  federal  highway  post)  involved 
pushing  local  billboard  regulations  (depart- 
ment officials  testified  for  them  In  Minne- 
apolis hearings) .  starting  to  Implement  what 
authority  is  provided  In  state  law.  obtaining 
conditional  compliance  with  federal  law.  and 
presenting  alternative  ways  of  communi- 
cating information  to  highway  travelers. 

Now  the  highway  department  is  acquiring 
easements  on  stretches  of  highway  declared 
"scenic"  under  state  law.  Hearings  will  start 
in  late  March  on  classification  of  more 
"scenic"  roads,  then  on  removal  around  the 
state  of  abandoned  signs,  and  finally,  on  the 
meeting  of  sign-spacing  requirements  says 
Richard  Braun,  deputy  highway  commis- 
sioner. (The  department  says  15,176  rural 
signs  have  been  removed  voluntarily  by  o^^n- 
ers  since  a  statewide  permit  system  went  into 
effect  in  1966.  Some  11.000  are  still  "P/y""; 
out  permits  and  tentatively  are  considered 
abandoned,  and  about  17.000  rural  signs  are 

up  legally.)  ,         ,    ,„„. 

Jamleson's    strategy    faces    acknowledged 

hurdles.    Planned    removal,    o"«^^^'^^.": 

quired  compensation  to  owners,  of  all  signs 


along  the  scenic  roads  will  be  costly  and  will 
depend  heavily  on  continued  federal  as- 
sistance. (Washington  and  some  other  states 
have  been  removing  billboards  without  pay- 
ing their  owners  on  highway  stretches  de- 
clared scenic.)  If  the  legislature  doesn  t  fll 
paps  in  the  state  law  In  1969,  the  conditional 
st.ate-federal  agreement  could  fall  through, 
pcssiblv  leaving  the  state  open  for  a  10  per 
cent  cut  In  lederal  highway  aid  funds. 

Also,  the  highway  department  and  Min- 
neapolis lace  possible  court  challenges  from 
the  billboard  industry  on  attempts  to  make 
controls  stick.  "The  only  ^hlng  we  ask  s 
the  abilitv  to  do  business  where  other  busi- 
ness is  beins  done,"  says  Roger  A.  Petersom 
attorney  for  Naegele  Outdcx>r  Advertising 
CO  Inc  headquartered  in  Minneapolis. 
Naeeele  largest  outdoor  advertiser  in  the 
st.ite.  savs  it  .uppoit-s  regulations,  but  it  op- 
posed the  Minneapolis  controls,  disagrees 
with  the  highway  department's  classification 
of  some  'scenic"  roads  and  believes  the  con- 
ditional state-federal  sign  control  agreement 
was  entered  into  "hurriedly  and  pre- 
maturely." . 

D  D  Wozniak.  a  St.  Paul  attorney  ana  for- 
mer state  legislator.  Is  not  optimistic  that 
regulation  attempts  will  succeed.  "An  apa- 
thetic public  gets  used  to  all  this  Junk  1  Ing 
around."  he  says.  Wozniak  sponsored  bill- 
board-control measures  in  four  leg^Jf"^'^ 
sessions  and  says  "I  got  beat  by  the  billboard 
lobby"  every  time.  He  believes  the  sigiis  are 
"taking  a  lieavv  toll  against  the  public  in- 
terest." though,  "and  the  public  has  every 
right  to  exclude  them  if  it  wants  to.  ' 


PART    V — POWERMN'ES 

Your  lights   don't   go   on   by   themselves. 


lour    jigijKci    ""»»  -    B-    ---       '  . 

Minnesota  natural  resources,  through  the 
massive  electric  power  Industry,  help  run 
them  Here,  there  is  no  state  regulatory  agen- 
cy overseeing  the  indu.stry.  although  several 
state  agencies  regulate  portions  of  its  ac- 
tivities with  permits,  etc.  (Northern  States 
Power  Co.  says  It  wants  such  an  agency.) 
Federal  controls  are  limited.  For  the  most 
part,  what  regulation  there  is  on  a  com- 
munitv-by-community  basis. 

communities  have  been  grappling  with 
the  newest  ieature  in  the  "landscape  of 
„jvv'er'— towers  up  to  150  feet  high  to  carry 
extra  high  voltage  lines.  Northern  States 
Power  Co..  responding  to  electricity  demands 
tnat  It  savs  double  every  10  years,  is  circling 
the  Twin"  Cities  area  with  350  miles  of  the 
towers.  In  instances,  they  are  going  through 
heavilv  developed  suburbs.  NSP  says  tech- 
nology is  not  to  the  point  where  the  big  lines 
can  go  underground.  It  may  be  a  moot  point 
,f  it  does  become  feasible.  The  towers  will 
probably  be  up  before  then. 

Rosevil'.e,  north  of  the  Twin  Cities,  fought 
NSP's  proposed  handling  of  the  high  voltage 
unes    Through    the    village,    claiming    they 
would  lower  property  values  and  clash  with 
the  environment.  The  village  obtained  con- 
cessions on  landscaping  and  on  the  type  of 
poles  that  will  be  used,  and  NSP  says  it  is 
including  similar  provisions  along  the  line 
through   other   suburbs.   Most   of   the   lines 
routings  and  conditions  have  now  been  set 
tied   NSP  is  pioneering  here  with  changes  it 
made  toward  less  obtrusive  poles  in  devel- 
oped areas,  but  it  is  still  criticized  for  often 
routing  the  structures  along  highway  rights 
Gf  way.  where  they  dominate  the  scene  for 
motorists. 

Technology  and  economics  permit  low  \oit- 
aee  po%yer  lines  underground  now,  and  In 
nianv  new  Minnesota  housing  developments, 
thev  are  being  put  under,  with  the  developer 
Generally  paying  the  added  cost  and  p^s  ng 
it  onto  the  homeowner.  The  village  of  Edlna 
last  year  declared  that  low  voltage  lines 
•  nere  new  homes  will  be  bulU  must  go 
v"der-round.  The  state  of  Maryland  is  con- 
sidering a  statewide  policy  to  that  effect^ 
NSP  -avs  costs  for  putting  the  thousands  of 
miles^  of  existing  low  voltage  lines  uiider- 
ground  would  be  prohibitive,  and  would  re- 
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suit  in  much  higher  electricity  bills.  Low 
\oUage  lines  already  In  developed  areas  will 
probably  be  put  underground  as  housing  de- 
terlor,Ues   and   is  redeveloped,   NSP   says. 

In   otiier   resource   Uir.e.   about    50   electric 
power  generating  dams  were  exempted  by  the 
1^37  Minnesota  Legislature  Irom  a  state  say 
over  whether  thev  could  be  raised,  lowered,  or 
abandoned,  except   in   protection  of  -health 
;,nd  s.ifetv."  About  35  are  left.  'It  is  obvious 
that  many  more  arc  goinp  to  be  abandoned  " 
-  u-^  Eugeiie  (.iere.  director  of  the  Department 
of'  Conservations    division    of    waters,    soils 
and  minerals.  NSP  late  last  year  lowered  its 
uam  at   St.  Cloud   on   the   Mississippi  River, 
riie  structure  was  possibly  near  collapse  and 
It  was  no  longpr  Ucing  u^ed  t  .  gener.xte  power. 
N'-P    ■^aid     Tlie    river   drf>ppcd    six    feet    and 
the  citv  marina  was  left  high  and  dry.  After 
controverfv.  NSP  rep.aced  what  it  had  taken 
down,    at  "least    until    after    the    t-prlng    ice 

Ijre.ikxip.  ,  ».„,„.,. 

Raymond  Halk.  a  Minneapolis  attorney 
;,nd  a  national  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
LeaKue  says  the  Minnesota  Leirislature  has 
ix-en  rcspor,siye  in  natural  resources  issues 
to  industry,  rather  than  to  the  V^^xc  in- 
lerest.  "I  aenv  that."  says  State  ben  Gordon 
Rosenmeier.  Little  Falls  Consery.ative  and  .a 
key  li«ure  in  resource  decisions.  "I  think  the 
h.2islature  has  taken  a  lead,  and  I  think  in- 
dustries are  entitled  to  a  pood  deal  of  credit 
in  their  willingness  to  po  along.' 

On  Minnesota  resource  uso  in  general, 
••'here  has  been  a  .sironu  materialistic  prior- 
■  iv  "  i^ays  former  Republican  C»ov.  Elmer  An- 
dersen "-There  has  been  a  lot  of  turning  of 
heads  .ind  hhnkln-  of  eyes.  All  ^indsof 
thing's  have  been  permitted  that  every-bodv 
knows  shouldn't  l)e." 


(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn  i  Tribune  Pic- 
ture maeazinc,  Feb.  25.  1968) 

ASSAVLT    ON    THE    LAND 

I  By  John  Heritage) 

CART    VI-    FI.OOU    HLMN 

An  incrca.mmi  number  of  Minnesota  home- 
..•..ners   and  tausines.=es  are   playing   a   poker 
game   %nth   nature    Knowingly  or   not.   they 
are  betting  their  investment  that  the  placid 
liream  or  river  nearby  won't  swiftly  ri.=e  over 
its  banks  and  flood  them  out.  They  are  build- 
ing in  the  flood  plain— a  normally  dr\  area 
that  under  high-water  conditions  can  tem- 
porarily and  disastrously  become  P-^"  of^e 
bed  for  a  rampaging  river.  Often,  tiie  fiood 
Dlaln    "amblers   have    a   hedge   against   d.s- 
ster-lf"hev  lose  their  bet  and  are  flooded, 
pumic   progr"ams.    such    as    federal    bt^sine^ 
and  home  loans,  may  help  take  "P  their  loss 
Thus,  the  public  tax  dollar  pays  off  the  (3ebt 
Historically,  many  towns  have  been  born 
on  Minnesota  rivers,   for  good  reasons  like 
water  transportation  and  power  generation^ 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  were^  as  *•"«  who'" 
strings  of  towns  along  the  Minnesota,  Mls- 
sSpl.  and  St.  Crolx  Rivers,  the  Red  River 
and  others.  And  historically,  they  have  had 
flood   problems,   although  dams,  dikes,  and 
other  control  measures,  usually  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  have 
provided  a  partial  remedy.  But  a  frustrated 
corps  has  been  finding  that  the  more  than 
S7   billion    federal    agencies   have   spent   on 
control  measures  since  the  eariy   1930s  ho^ 
not  cut  total  flood  damage   To  the  contrary, 
the  corps  savs  U.S.  flood  losses  are  still  in- 
creasing, an(d  now  top  $1   billion  a  year^  A 
maior  part  of  the  answer:  homes,  shopping 
inters    industries,  a  whole  array  of  urban 
facilities,  are  still  being  constructed  In  flood 
prone  areas,  and  being  flooded. 

Nationally,  about  8  per  cent  of  total  homes 
are  in  flood  plains,  the  corps  says^  Minne- 
sota probably  fits  this  pattern,  said  Harold 
Toy,  chief  of  flood  plain  management  sen- 
ices  with  the  corps  m  St.  Paul.  (He  notes^ 
though  that  detailed  studies  have  not  been 
done  vet  in  the  sUte  to  exactly  determine 
flood  prone  areas  and  measure  the  amount 
Of  development  In  them.)   A  major  path  of 
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development  In  fast-growing  Rochester, 
Minn  U  down  the  wide,  flat  plain  surround- 
ing the  south  fork  basin  of  the  sometlmea 
violent  Zumbro  River.  A  shopping  center,  a 
bowling  alley  and  subdlvUlons  have  located 
recenUy  on  formerly  flooded  lands,  exposing 
themselves  to  a  possible  devastating  flood 
someday.  Toy  said.  Near  Elk  River,  Minn.,  on 
the  Mississippi,  expensive  homes  have  been 
built  recently  on  aesthetically  desirable  wa- 
terfront, and  flooded,  the  corps  says. 

Why?  The  low  lying  lands  are  often  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  especially  In  space-thirsty 
urban  areas,  are  tempting.  "Certain  kinds  of 
businesses  seek  out  this  kind  of  property, 
taking  the  risk,"  said  James  M.  Harrison,  a 
Minnesota  Senate  research  assistant  who  Is 
staffing  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  flood 
plain  dilemma.  Some  businesses  need  the 
river,  some  don't,  he  noted.  And  "some 
people  know  full  well  they're  going  to  get 
flooded  out  every  year,"  he  added.  Lllydale, 
near  the  Twin  Cities  on  the^lsslsslppl,  fre- 
quently has  been  hit.  TreaUng  flood  plain 
the  same  as  other  land  for  sewer  line  a.''- 
sessmenta.  etc.,  may  make  it  economically 
necessary  for  the  owner  to  put  It  on  the 
market  for  building,  said  Raymond  Haik.  a 
Minneapolis  attorney  and  counsel  for  three 
watershed  districts.  The  politics  of  a  city 
saying  "no"  to  a  possibly  hazardous  land  use 
becomes  evrfn'more  difficult  then,  he  noted. 
Ignorance  "or  refusal  to  believe  there  is 
danger  Is  another  reason,  said  Thomas  Lee, 
supervisor  of  Wisconsin's  flood  plain-shore- 
line management  program  ^  Minnesota  does 
not  have  one  yet) .  "It  Is  a  part-time  prob- 
lem. It  is  difficult  to  get  people  excited  un- 
less the  water  Is  lapping  at  their  doorstep," 
said  Harrison. 

Ironically,  a  building  in  a  flood  plain, 
whether  or  not  It  is  specially  protected  from 
high  water.  "Is  the  birth  of  a  flood  problem." 
says  Lee.  More  building  and  flUlng  usually 
foiiow.  constricting  the  river  system.  In  the 
end.  man  actually  forces  flood  levels  up. 
increasing  their  range  and  severity,  and 
changing  the  everyday  face  of  the  river. 
•There's  today's  flood  plain,  then  there's 
■  'tomorrow's."  said  Halk.  Upland  development 
has  changed  Bassett's  Creek  through  north- 
west MlnneapoU.s  suburbs  "so  it  doesn't  take 
much  rain  to  drown  out  people  below,"  Haik 
said.  Urban  encroachment  has  lined  much  of 
the  entire  creek,  the  corps  notes.  Yet  the 
suburbs  involved  could  not  agree  on  a  pro- 
posed corps  of  engineers  project  to  provide 
water  holdback  ::reas.  The  fear  is  the  im- 
poundments would  affect  existing  develop- 
ment and  take  a-A-ay  scenic,  natural  values. 
But  without  the  project,  "the  only  choice 
eventually  will  be  running  It  through  an- 
other big  pipe  (iUready  the  case  where  the 
creek  runs  through  Minneapolis),"  Haik 
said.  The  corps  of  engineers,  an  energetic 
dam-building  age.-.cy.  has  swung  now,  na- 
tionwide, to  saving  th.Tt  of'en  the  answer  :s 
not  Jtist  corralling  the  water.  Activity  in  the 
tlood  plain  must  be  controlled  is  well,  the 
corps  says.  Although  building  in  it  is  not 
wrong  per  se,  it  must  t>e  selective,  and  usual- 
ly, flood  proofed,  the  corps  says. 

Wisconsin's  plan,  enactad  into  law  in  1965, 
requires  counties  and  communities  to  act 
with  applicable  tools,  sucli  as  zoning,  build- 
ing codes,  subdivision  regu'.aticns,  and  l.w.d 
acquisition,  to  regulate  the  flood  plain  ac- 
tivity. Statewide  criteria  must  be  met.  Near- 
by iowa  and  Nebraska  are  .^mong  other 
states  with  similar  regul.itloas,  Lee  said. 
Although  the  corps  has  had  available  a  flood 
plalu  study  program  since  1960,  no  Min- 
nesota communities  asked  for  help  until 
1966.  That  was  the  year  after  severe  floods 
caused  $131  million  damage  in  the  state, 
with  57  Lounues  declared  disHster  areas  Now 
the  corps  is  doing  the  studies  for  four  com- 
munities, including  Rochester,  at  their  re- 
quest. (Corps  funds  for  the  studies  are 
lonited.)  According  to  Harrison,  only  a 
handful  of  Minnesota  communities  have 
regulations  to  manage  flood  plain  activity. 
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Yet  the  corps  lists  76  communities  with 
potential  flood  problems.  "You  need  state- 
wide standards.  Otherwise,  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  come  up  with  effective  control." 
Toy  said.  Today's  rapid  urbanization  will 
present  a  continued  threat  of  unwise  flood 
plain  use.  he  said 

The  recent  costly  floods,  the  possibility  of 
congressional  oassage  of  a  flood  Insurance 
bill  which  would  require  flood  plain  controls 
before  a  state  could  qualify  for  the  program, 
and  the  corps'  promotion  of  regulations  have 
stimulated  some  Minnesota  concern.  "It  ap- 
pears certain  that  something  substantive  will 
be  before  the  1969  Legislature,"  Harrison  said. 
The  flood  plain  zoning  subcommittee  of  the 
.Senate  Public  Domain  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  .irouud  the  state  on  the  problem, 
iind  two  state  agencies  are  studying  It.  A 
flood  plain  control  measure  was  proposed  in 
the  1967  legislature,  but  got  little  response. 
As  is  tvpical  in  Minnesota,  leglblatxjrs  are 
moving  cautiously.  Involved  are  the  trouble- 
some politics  of  enacting  a  law  that  in  lu- 
staucps  says  '•-lo"  to  private  property  owners. 

P\RT  Vn — WETLANDS 

Awesome  sights  greeted  explorers  and  pio- 
neers in  the  prairie  wetland  country  a  century 
and  more  ago  In  1849.  Capt.  Howard  Stans- 
bury  saw  in  Utah  'mfu-.'ihes  covered  by  im- 
mense aocks  of  ducks  and  geese.  Thousands 
of  acres.  ;is  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  seemed 
Uterailv  covered  with  them,  presenting  a 
scene  of  busy,  animated  cheerfulness."  When 
the  fl(x;ks  rose,  there  was  a  sound  like 
thunder.  The  fantastic  display  of  rich,  varied 
wetland  life—ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  mink. 
muskrats-  is  gone  now.  The  'thunder"  of 
the  flcx;ks  Is  a  murmur— the  birds'  wetland 
breeding  grounds  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  miles  of  vibrant  marsh  and  potholes  are 
broken  into  bits  and  pieces.  It  was  a  play 
closed  by  man 

In  Iowa.  It  is  estimated  there  were  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  wet  prairie.  There  are  about 
50,000  left.  "Hie  Minnesota  loss,  though  not 
as  large,  is  comparable.  The  glacier-produced 
watertowl  wetlands,  concentrated  by  nature 
in  southern,  west  central  and  northwest 
Minnesota,  have  been  artlflclally  drained, 
filled,  silted  in,  making  way  for  the  "new 
environment."  Among  other  things,  3,000 
lakes,  most  of  them  located  in  the  wetlands 
area,  have  been  eliminated.  The  massive 
drainage,  which  started  after  the  Civil  War 
and  continues  today,  is  a  striking  example  of 
man's  ability  to  remake  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  alteration  has  been  done  mostly  in  the 
name  of  agriculture,  and  has  produced  some 
of  tiie  richest  farmland  in  the  world. 

And  the  drainage  "is  going  to  continue  for 
a  long  time,  provided  you're  going  to  use 
Minnesota  land  for  agriculture."  said  P.  W. 
Manson.  professor  of  agricultural  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Last  year's 
drainage,  he  noted,  was  one  of  the  biggest. 
.Although  elimination  of  wetlands  usually 
has  proved  worthwhile  to  the  farmer,  Min- 
nesota experienced  a  massive  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  dry  and  iill  the  huge  Red  Lake 
Bog  in  the  north.  The  huge  network  of  drain- 
age ditches  never  was  successful  in  getting 
rid  of  the  water.  Left  are  crumbling,  aban- 
doned farm  homes  and  remnants  of  the  bog. 
"It  was  a  bad  calculation."  said  Alan  J. 
Brook,  University  of  Minnesota  ecologist. 
Tlie  bog,  "a  huge  sedge  mass  with  pear-drop 
shaped  islands,"  was  unique  and  worth  leav- 
ing untouched.  Brook  believes. 

Reflecting  the  agricultural  priority,  early 
Minnesota  laws  treated  the  wetlands  as 
•wasteland.  "  and  water  as  the  "common 
enemy."  presenting  little  resistance  to  elimi- 
nation of  the  wet  prairie,  said  Raymond  Halk, 
Minneapolis  attorney  and  water-law  special- 
ist. Recognition  of  the  threat  to  the  ecologl- 
callv  unique  prairie  features,  with  their 
myriad  plant  arid  animal  life,  started  to  come 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  said  Grady 
Mann,  west  central  Minnesota  wetlands 
supervisor  in  Fergus  Palls  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  But  decades  of  protests 
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from  hunters  and  preservationists  have  re- 
sulted In  only  minor  changes  In  the  state's 
drainage  laws  as  they  relate  to  use  of  surface 
waters. 

Instead,  a  much  more  costly  route  has  been 
taken:  purchase  of  wetland  areas  with  state 
and  federal  funds  (fed  mostly  by  hunting 
license  fees  and  duck  stamp  sales).  It  has 
been  the  only  major  way  tried  to  prevent 
elimination  of  wetlands  In  agriculture  areas, 
Mann  said.  To  date,  federal  purchases  and 
easements  have  brought  160,000  acres  under 
public  protection  In  Minnesota,  at  a  cost  of 
about  95  million.  The  state  has  acquired 
156,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion. Ironically,  nearly  all  wetlands  and 
swamps  were  United  States-owned  about  100 
years  ago.  But  they  were  turned  over  to  many 
states  under  three  Swamp  Land  Acts.  Min- 
nesota received  about  4.7  mlUUn  acres.  All 
but  1.6  million  acres  of  that  has  been  put  .n 
private  hands,  and  much  of  it — including 
much  wet  prairie— has  been  drained. 

Doubling  the  irony  Is  the  fact  that  before 
and  while  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  been  buying  wetlands,  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural   Stabilization    and   Conservation   3?rv- 
ice   (ASCS)    has  been  helping  pay  for  farm- 
ers' elimination  of  them.  In  Minnesota,  103,- 
437  acres  were  drained  under  that  program  in 
1966.  with  $792,986  In  ASCS  assistance.  (Re- 
cent changes  have  made  the  federal  draln- 
age-ald  program  more  selective  In  projects 
It  assists,  reduced  Its  funds,  and  have  given 
the    fish    and    wildlife    service    review    over 
drainage    proposals.)    The    "preserve    some" 
versus  "farm  It"  race  is  pretty  well  finished 
in  much  of  southern  Minnesota  and  north- 
ern Iowa,  the  richest  farmland.  There,  "the 
deeper  marshes  are  in  public  hands  or  they 
are  almost  gone,"  said  Mann.  The  economics 
of  food  production  belated  the  economics  of 
leaving   some   wet   prairie   untouched.   The 
battleground    now   Is    In    west    central    and 
northwestern  Minnesota— the  northern  part 
of  the  wet  prairie  range — still  studded  with 
marshes  and  potholes  and  busy  with  water- 
fowl. _     .     ,„ 
Mann  believes  the  "buy  it  back"  efiTort  will 
protect  only  a  nucleus  of  waterfowl  prairie. 
Zoning  of  wet  prairie  remnants,  with  appro- 
priate financial  aids,  for  mere  selective  farm 
use  would  supplement  the  costly  public  pur- 
chase program,  he  said.  This  tool  hasn't  been 
used   for   wet   prairie   protection,    either    In 
Minnesota  or  In  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  he  and  others  say.  Obliteration  of 
the  "wetland"  is  not  exclusive  to  the  wet 
prairie  which  Minnesota  shares.  A  recent  re- 
port on  the  situation  in  Europe  concluded 
that  wetlands   are   "dwindling   faster   than 
any  other  ecological  system," 

The  report,  published  by  The  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature, 
said  ill-considered  drainage  "results  in  a 
chain  of  troubles,  short-term  gains  are  never 
worth  a  long-term  loss."  Part  of  the  after- 
math it  said,  Is  increased  flooding  down- 
stream, although  agriculturalists  like  Man- 
son  dispute  that.  The  wetlands  absorb  water 
fluring  wet  periods  and  replace  It  slowly  in 
times  of  drought,  the  report  and  others  like 
Mann  said.  When  they  are  drained  and 
farmer,  the  run  off  of  rain  and  melting  snow 
is  greatly  hastened.  Increasing  flood  levels. 
the  wetland  preservationists  contend. 

The  wetland  elimination  Is  an  example 
of  what  Wayne  Olson,  former  Minnesota 
commissioner  of  conservation,  calls  "letting 
the  development  come  first  and  v/orrylng 
about  the  problems  later."  He  believes  that 
"despite  all  of  the  increased  effort,  we're  stlU 
going  in  the  wrong  direction"  In  building 
the  "new  environment." 

[Prom    *he    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune 
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Assault  on  the  Land 

part  viii — the  iron  range 

(By  John  Heritage) 

Frenchman  P.  Boullere,  an  ecologist,  called 

the  Mesabl  Iron  Range  the  worst  example  of 


man-made  devastation  he  had  seen.  U.  ^. 
Sfna    Minnesota  state  parks   director,   said 
be  was  embarrassed  when  he  heard  Boullere 
tell  this  to  an  international  audience  at  a 
narks  meeting  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  several  years 
So     '^methlng  has  got  to  be  done  about 
those  Pits  and  dumps."  Hella  said.  The  Iron 
Ran'e  townscape  Is  dominated  by  huge  piles 
of^eart^and  leTn  ores  stripped  off  t°  |et  to 
iron  ore  and  taconite.  Some  of  the  piles  are 
00  feet  high,  many  are  eroded,  a  few  are  re- 
planted with   trees   and  one   in   Hlbblng  is 
covered  with  attractive  homes. 

Charles  Aguar  of  Duluth,  whose  consu  t  ng 
firm  does  planning  for  range  communities^ 
beUeves  the  dump-pit  array  Is  not  a  Wight 
but  "kind  of  interesting."  The  mined  lands 
offer  opportunities  for  ski  runs,  unique  parks 
and  recVcation  lakes,  and  they  attract  tour- 
ini  he  says  Recreation  use  --ou-tj.^e^tre 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  problem,"  replies  He  a, 
v.vio  believes  the  mine  aftermath  looks  like 

^^PeU-mell  strip  mining  for  coal  through  .^p- 
palacila  In  the  eastern  United  States  has 
gutted  mountains,  poisoned  rivers  with  acid 
and  brought  dramatic  confrontations  with 
stubborn  mountaineers  who  say  their  home- 
land i<^  being  wrecked.  It  has  caused  enough 
of  a  controversy  to  start  people  asking  na- 
tionwide Whether  mining  companies 
hotUdn't  be  forced  to  be  -nore  heec  ful  of 
the  destruction  to  scenery  wrought  b,  the 
shovel  The  issue  is  coming  home  to  ->ilnne- 
^ta  where  even  today  state  laws  and  leases 
Sulre  iron  mining  companies  to  consider 
little  more  than  "safety"  in  how  they  handle 
and  leave  the  land.  »„to  ■•  <sav« 

••It  is  an  urgent  problem  In  the  state.  sa>s 
count  vside  "I'm  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
who  recalls  Gov.  Harold  LeVander  .u.klng 
mming  companv  officials  at  a  meeting  .ast 
vear  what  ™ieht  he  done  to  rehabilitate  the 
countrvslde.  "I'm  amazed  at  the  etxent  of 
these  operations  and  their  total  ettect  on 
belutUul  northern  lands."  says  the  commis- 
sioner who  lias  been  discussing  the  issue 
with  the  mining  companies. 

The  companies  are  leery  of  the  idea  of  res 
toralion    requirements.   For   one    thing,    the 
M  nnesota   open-pit  mines,   usually   worked 
for  decades,  don't  compare  with  the  ^trlp  it 
and-leave-it  coal  mining  in  Appalachla^  and 
don't    produce    acid    pollution,    says    B.    M. 

^"^And^as  is  manager  of  Hanna  Mining  Com- 
pany s  Minnesota  operation  and  president  of 
?he  Lake  Superior  Industrial  Bureau  m  \  ir- 
gmla     Which'  represents   -^3- ^-'^.-^  ^! 
uid     taco-iite     companies.     The     old     i-on 
ore  irts  c  n't  be  filled  because  they  are  in 
?h'    uge    aconite  body  wi.loh  Is  now  oeing 
mined  Andreas  says.  It  has  been  occasionallv 
^,e4sted  hv  5ome  outside  '.he  •.ndustry.     er- 
tiapf  n  ie.t-.  that  the  pits  might  f  o  wel    as 
uant  trash  cans  for  the  garbage  of  the  Mid- 
wes'   The  new  i  aconite  mines  on  the  eastern 
erd  of  the  range  iwith  huge  pits  rud  sprawl 
■.nR  tailing  basins)  .^re  freq-.entlv  m  sv-.uw- 
Tmd  \  ud  th-,s  .re  not  rav.igmg  scenic    erri- 
Vorv    Andreas  said.  And  the  lean  c  re  dx-urps 
that  populate  the  range  can't  be  moved,  re- 
haned  ^.r  leveled   for  ''esthetic   reasor-;-^ 
cause   they    someday    may    be    put   throt.i,h 
new  processes  to  extract  what  iron  ihc;-  ccu- 
taiu,  according  to  Andreas.  „.,.,,,   ,„<.. 

The  answer  to  criticisms  like  Hella  s?  Aes- 
thet  L-,  seldom  considered  in  past  diggings 
could    be    engineered    into    new   mines.    sa,s 
Leonard  F.  Heising.  supervising  mimngen- 
™r  -^vith  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  :n  M  n- 
nSoUB.  "Vou  cDuld  '^auncethe  d'lmps  o   t^ 
landscape  them,  so  you  d°'V   '.a.e  .  "^,>;'^^, 
iip;in     It   v'onld   look    more    natural,     ut  ler 
states    especiallv  through  Appalachia,  ..rr  re- 
m%n-  extensive  mined  land  restoration. 
^T  don't  think  there  Is  much  question  con- 
trols are  going  to  spread  nationwide  oeiore 
r^  loi^g,''   said  Elwood  Rafn,  chief   mining 
engineer  in  the  department  of  conservation 
Sscaping  new  dumps  would  probaoly  be  a 

^'^^^l^g'l'^t^^what  has  happened 


so  far  Is  small  scale  compared  with  what  Is 
coming.   The    awesome    holes    on    the   range 
now,  some  of  them  up  to  650  feet^deep   rep- 
resent removal  over  a  period  of  fO  >.e'''-s  "i 
txickets  of  iron  ore  that  are  Just  the    raisins 
CTthe  cake."  The  cake  Itself  Is  a  110-mile- 
ong,    3-mile-wide    body   of    low    grade    iron 
ore-much  of  It  taconlte-which  in  a  hun- 
dred years  could  be  dug  Into  a  giant  cana 
or   lake    a    1967   federal   strip-mlnmg   report 
speculated    Reserve  Mining  Company's  taco- 
m!^  pit  near  Babbit  is  ..Ircady  10  miles  ionp^ 
Little    Leetonia,    now    down    to    ■''?o"t    50 
lamilies,     symbolizes     another     "oub  escme 

peculiarity  on  the  Iron  "■''"f  "'V^^^.-'^.'^^Je 
mixture  of  mines,  towns  and  liighAavs.  Lee 
tonla  residents.  ..quesred  by  a  pit  in  iront  of 

own  a^  dumps  in  back,  went  to  court  m 
1963 m  an  effort  u>  get  paymejits  ironi  imn- 

ng  companies  lor  what  the  lami  les  cl.dmed 
were  damages   :rom   dynamite   blasts,   hta.} 

ruck.s  a  d  water  seepage.  They  lo.st.  Virginia 
surrounded  by  mines,  is  so  cramped  lor  space 
that    it    has    considered    relocating    w-^    h'olf 

ourse  tt,  make  w.iv  for  hom^s  Ago  .r  said^ 
=eventv  settlements  have  nad  \o'3e  moved 
off  the  .ron  lormation  in  the  last  «^'-\>e-^r^ 
K^ven  communities,  including  Vjrginl^,  a  c 
still    partly,   sometimes   completel.s.    on    tiie 

'"TeUvZoft  snarks  now  is  -he  possibility  of 
co;;^:;Uckel  mining  m  M'-f^^^,  ^^^ 
cast  of  the  Iron  Kange  m  ^^enic  wi  dc.i^ess 
interuatir.ml  Nickel  Company  s  hololngs  bor- 
der teu^-nuiing  Boui.aary  Waters  Canoe 
Irea  If  tnere  is  copper-nickel  "v.ning,  which 
hasn't  been  decided  yet.  most  of  it  wi.l  oe 
undergrc'ind,  .lid  >;hil^  Hanft^of^ Duluth.  .,n 

In^n "itepucal'a.';^  fo"ncorn"ed.  H^cting  i_n- 
rrr-ised    .esthetic  concerns,  state  at.d  .cueiai 
e-^^  and     egulations  stress  i  md  protection 
'nd"esto.ation  with  coppor-nieke,  more  so 
than  did   the  .^tate  with  t'conite    although 
KavmoiKi  Haik.  a  ^^'""eapolis  attor..e>  and 
a    national    director    of    the    Izaak    Gallon 
League,  contends  tiie  new  controls  don  t  as 
sure  prov..,ion  of  adequate  restoration  iunds. 
Other  unresolved  questions  m  the  ccpper- 
nickel   situation   are   the   location   of   pants 
and   methods   for   extracting   the   oie.   Coii- 
servatlonists  oppose  !<>^^^^tion  of  smelter  op- 
erations   m    the    superior    ^/tiona     Forest 
where  the  deposits   are  found.  Incos  H.  nfl 
di':  ounus   this   possibility   but   said   mi  ling 
„perations  might  locate  there.  A^:'     °-f  f^^ 
wav    to   extract   low-gr.-^e   ores,     leaching 
wuh  acids  IS  being  discus.,ed  by  the  copper- 
nickel   companies,   it   v"as   learned   recentl> 
■I   wouldn't   discard    the    idea,     •^■''^^   Han  t^ 
inco   will    probably   use   milling   in.=tead.    he 
dded.  The  problem  with  leaching  is  to  pre- 
sent the  acid's  destroying  natur;!  surround- 
"IPS  after  it  iias  been  used. 
"  Efforts   to   iiroaden   controls   over   mi»-i-'ng 
would  bring  .-ome  strong  ^"istancc.  ,.t  the 
■ainimum,  m  the  Minnesota  I.egi.slat..r.     It 
•i-,rus  tended  to  respond  instead  to  ^"^ ""^te  and 
,  opper-mckel  company  eontentioi^s  th.tl.ev 
.nonte  on  narrow  nrotit*  and  need  c.ear  .nee 
of"  economic     obstacles.     •■Aesthetics       cost 
mo-iev.    Proposals    before    Congress    -v^'-i-d 
broaden  federal  controls  over  '^estoratioinba 
their  passage  is  as  yet  uncertain    -^'^a  f «s 
ident  Johnson's  administration  has  not  ;  et 
taken  a  position  on  specif-^cs. 


r.'RT     IX iVERVirW 

.EoiTOR's  :.oiE.—  We  can  only  hope  that 
r,-er  t'.s  icr.a  haul  and  i.mong  the  myriad  o. 
dcclsicn-.  the  envlrc-imental  balance  will  be 
t'DPCd  la  :-.vor  of  the  wiser  choice:,  v.rcte 
ulterior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Uciall  1^;- in- 
troduction to  •■Assault  on  the  La..a.  C^n 
Minnesota  ^till  make  the  wiser  choices  .-i.d 
Vz>  't,  ba:a-cc^  Hew  f.ar  has  quality  vielded 
to"  the  needs  of  an  encroaching  people?  Min- 
nesota's l--n;rth  ..nd  bre-idth  have  been  stud- 
ied i-  this  Fcrie?  by  Joi-ai  Heritage  and^  m- 
-.vit'blv  lie  has  ^cvmnd  :>  point  of  view.  Here. 
^rl  a  cl''-siug  essav,  is  his  view  of  Minnesota 
*nd  its  land,  its  prol:;cms  and  its  promise,  i 
■  What  is  happening  to  Minnesota  is  people. 
They  are  the  reason  for  accelerating  pressure 


on  natural  resources,  for  the  assault  on  the 
land    Thev  are  the  reason  for  150-foot-high 
power  poles,  highways  wider  than  the  length 
of   a   football    neld.    and   GSO-foot-deep   iron 
mines.  There  is  an  increasing  leellng  that  if 
nuclear  bombs  aren't  used  to  obliterate  the 
human  race,  man  will  assure  his  end  b}   be- 
coming impossibly  numerous,  or  by  bulimng 
ai  emlronment  that  will  choke  hmi  out^The 
uosslbilltv  of  preservation,  saving  something 
from  man.  lias  .ilready  become  nearly  mean- 
ini-less      even     In     once-remote     Minnesota, 
which  .vtlll  pictures  itself  as  having  vast  sec- 
tions of  pristine  wilderness,  sparkling  lakes 
and   tumbling  wild   rivers  which  never  hear 
the  \  oite  of  man 

The   picture   is  wrong.   Minnesota   clearly 
shows    the    marks   of    civlli/ation,    trom    the 
Cin.-'dlan  border  to  the  wind-swept  Missis- 
sippi  River   bluffs  around   Winona.   Ask   the 
htinter    who  finds  no-tresp.a.sclng  signs  deep 
in  the'liackwoods    Ask  tlie  forest  ranger  in 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  who  says 
it   IS   time   to  .stop   pretending  people  art n  t 
there  and.  Instead,  lo  start  putting  m  out- 
door toilets  and  garbage  c.ns  for  the  crc,wd.s^ 
.-Vsk.  the  cltv  .i.veller.  who  walls  in  clouds  of 
automobile  exl  aust  fumes  ..t  rush-hour  lr:.f- 
lic  lights    T!ie  (|UPstlon  is  not  whether  man 
can   stop   him.^Plf   irom   including   a   lake    a 
ff,rest   the  deer,  in  his    living  ro<-.m  "  He  has 
■ilreidv     pulled    them    in     Minnesota,    and 
.\merica.  Irom    .sea  to  ihining  ^ea."  -'fe  "n.n- 
domin.ited   ani  there  is  no  turning  back.  The 
only  variation  Irom  state  tr>  state  is  one  of 

The  question  now  being  raised  is  whether 
auiMtv  c.n  t>e  included  in  the  new  environ- 
ment^ quality  of  a  kind  that  permits  !->eople 
to   live   iiarmoniouFly.   with   the   enjoymente 
■  nd   >=.tisfact!ons   they  seek    Failure  to  find 
ind  assure  this  may  mean  'the  whole  of  our 
elaborate  existence"  will  be  swept  away,  says 
zo<Motist  Desmond  Morris  m  his  book,  "The 
•^•■\ked   '^•je  "  Ecologists,  whose  business  it  is 
to     understand     the     myriad     relationships 
mong  plants,  animals,  water  and  land,  say 
'he    ■qualitV  question  could  have  been  bet- 
ier  answered  50  or  100  years  ago.  There  is  a 
pessimism    now,    a    feeling    that    too   much 
mav  already  have  happened    But  the  qual.ty 
^ssue  still  is  only  sporadically  raised  in  Min- 
iiesota,  and  seldom  has  it  brought  com'"*^: 
ments  to  effective  action.  Minneapolis  should 
h.ave  decided  10  years  ..go  whether  billboards 
i;hould  be  on  the"  freeways  it  knew  were  com- 
,ng    says  architect  -niom-w  H.  Hodne.  L..kes 
;or  which  the  state  is  lamous,  are  being  rte- 
%  eloped    pell-mell,    with    lew    controls    and 
chaotic  results    Yet  what  is  most  often  men- 
tioned is   not  their   loss  of  quality,  but  the 
need  to  "plav  them  up"  .is  one  of  the  state  s 
tourist    attractions.   Some   observers   believe 
that  in  25  years  there  won't  be  much  left  in 
the  lake  resource  that  will  be  worth  tour.ng. 
H-^  debates  about  "game  and  fish"  .n  Min- 
nesota otten  r.bscure   the  other  crucial  en- 
vi'onmental  quality  matters,  actually  -erv- 
in-  as  obst^tcles  to  wise  'quality"  decisions, 
^nd   "present   resource  management   in   the 
-t.ate    is   on   a   case-tay-case   basis,   with   the 
economic    Interests     well    prepared     'o    get 
■.cr.ss  their  points  of  view."  says  Minneap- 
olis' attrrnev  Raymond  Haik,  a  national  d.- 
-ector    of    the    Izaak    Walton    T.eague     What 
re-illv   hits   home   in   Minnesota   is   400   deer 
trapped  on  the  grounds  of  the  Twin  Cities 
armv  ammunition  plants  a  tragic  little  story 
of    incompatibility    that    reveals    af 'J^  Ji^,^ 
..reat  public  svmpathv  for  animals  that  can  t 
fsM  b.ack.  W'rat  have  pone  mostly  unques- 
iione*!     iire    developments    like    the    homes 
spreading  along  the  bluffs  of   the  St.  Croix 
Paver    a   umquely   beautiful   waterv.-ay,   ..nd 
the  ma.,«lve  new  highway  .■=hootlne  up   the 
.scenic  N'orth  .-hore.  flanking  old  roads  that 
,,.ero    too    deveh>ped    to    be    videred     Min- 
nesota   IS    rrpldlv    closing    options,    putting 
oeoo\e   in   incompatible   tltuatlous. 
"    Th°  hottest  "conservation"  debates  In  the 
Mi-me-'ota  Lctiislature  usually  concern  g«me 
.nd "i-h  -like  the  issue  of  whether  the  state 
.-hould  contir^ue  to  pay  bounties  on  woUes. 
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Meanwhile,  bills  making  long-term  state 
commitments  to  mining  companies  for  huge 
land  and  water  vuae  In  the  northern  Min- 
nesota wilderness  move  through  with  rela- 
tively little  debate.  •'Conservation"  organiza- 
tions In  the  state,  which  might  argue  the 
public  Interest,  as  national  groups  are  doing 
in  Congress,  are  often  made  up  of  sportsmen, 
with  narrower  sportsmen's  Interests.  And  of 
the  five  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, "game  and  fish"  has  a  staff  of  358, 
far  more  than  any  other  division.  An  irony 
which  grows  from  the  Minnesota  focus  on 
game  and  fish  is  that  "conservation"  Is  often 
so  narrowly  defined  it  doesn't  Include  the  real 
Issue,  the  impact  of  urbanization.  One  of 
the  most  significant  conservation  questions  is 
how  the  sewage  of  the  1.8  million  residents  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  will  be  handled.  At  stake 
Is  the  quality  of  270  miles  of  the  Minnesota. 
Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  Yet  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  issue  has  not  been  about  river 
quality,  but  about  how  to  split  financing  of 
the  sewage  disposal  between  the  central  cities 
and  the  suburbs. 

In  contrast,  one  is  slapped  in  the  face  with 
a  concern  about  environmental  quality  in 
Wisconsin.  Ralph  Rapson,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  says  crossing 
the  St.  Croix  River  from  Minnesota  to  Wis- 
consin "Is  like  going  from  night  to  day." 
That  state  tias  declared  that  public  protec- 
tion must  be.  extended  to  lakeshore,  even  if 
it  Is  privately  developed,  and  that  public 
controls  must  be  set  up  to  regulate  activity 
In  the  flood  plain.  Everything  from  wooded 
hillsides,  to  tiny  creeks,  to  aged  barns  is  being 
mapped  and  rated  for  Its  potential  as  a  qual- 
ity element  in  the  man-made  environment. 
"What  we're  really  faced  with  is  getting  out 
and  analyzing  what  it  is  we  want  to  remain." 
especially  on  the  fringes  of  urbanization,  says 
Philip  H.  Lewis.  Jr.,  nationally  known  chair- 
man of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture.  Wisconsin's 
more  sophisticated  attitude  about  the  quality 
of  its  "living  room"  might  be  because  "we 
have  lucked  out  In  the  past  and  gotten  some 
deep-thinking  Individuals,"  says  Roland 
Nichols,  professor  of  geography  at  Wisconsin 
State  University,  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin  is 
taking  one  more  step  in  Its  concern:  It  is  not 
waiting  for  a  wav  to  hook  a  dollar  value  to 
"beauty"  or  "quality"  before  the  public  in- 
terest is  asserted  Says  Lewis:  "Many  times, 
you  Just  can't  argue  It  from  an  economic 
standpoint." 

One  still  hears  in  Minnesota  that  "beauty" 
remains  essentially  undeftnable  and.  there- 
fore, that  it  Is  difficult  to  build  a  case  for 
putting  dollars  toward  It.  Some  say  it  is  a 
depressing  commentary  that  a  civilization 
loses  the  concept  of  beauty  because  it  cannot 
be  measured  in  coin.  Instead,  progress,  the 
sure  thing,  gets  the  Investment.  Said  one 
Minnesota  observer:  "I  can't  remember  a 
governor  who  hasn't  campaigned  on  bringing 
new  industry  Into  the  state."  But  few  Min- 
nesota political  campaigns  have  been  run 
that  have  put  "quality"  on  a  par  with  "prog- 
ress." The  fear?  Private  property  owners — 
the  corporations,  the  homeowners,  the  farm- 
ers— won't  stand  for  the  assertion  of  a  public 
interest  In  their  private  affairs,  and  won't 
tolerate  the  cost  of  quality.  The  legislative 
reluctance  to  impinge  on  private  property 
use  has  been  "a  political  problem,"  says  State 
Sen.  Gordon  Rosenmeler,  Little  Falls  Con- 
servative and  a  key  influence  In  resource  de- 
cisions. "It  is  a  matter  of  education,  time, 
patience  and  wisdom." 

Yet  the  reluctance  has  usually  meant  a 
late  response — at  all  levels  of  government, 
although  the  89th  Congress  broke  records 
with  environmental  programs  and  support- 
ing funds.  The  late  response  has  usually 
made  Inexpensive  preventive  measures  Im- 
poeslble.  Instead,  costly  remedial  efforts  are 
required  In  an  effort  to  "undevelop"  and 
start  over,  and  everyone's  taxes  are  boosted. 
Removing  billboards  will  be  expensive;  buy- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  back  or  protecting  wetlands  has  cost 
Minnesota  and  the  federal  government  $10 
million  In  the  past  17  years;  a  bill  pending 
in  Congress  would  pump  millions  of  dollars 
toward  pilot  projects  to  restore  the  quality 
of  a  few  lakes;  urban  renewal  has  cost  bil- 
lions across  the  nation.  Minnesota  is  taking 
scattered  steps  now  to  influence  the  accumu- 
lation of  events,  but  again,  the  efforts  are 
late.  After  the  Twin  Cities  area  had  grown 
to  360  square  miles,  a  Metropolitan  Council 
with  limited  powers  was  created;  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  Board  has  challenged  the 
routing  of  a  new  highway  through  Min- 
nehaha Park,  after  highwsys  ripped  apart 
several  other  parks;  the  state  is  acquiring 
more  park  lands,  although  today's  high  land 
prices  make  it  expensive;  the  Minnesota 
Highway  Department  is  landscaping  a  new 
Minneapolis  Freeu^iy,  after  fierce  criticism  of 
Its  design:  the  still-young  State  Planning 
Agency  Is  Involving  itself  in  resource  mat- 
ters; many  counties  are  attempting  regula- 
tion of  their  growth  with  planning  and  zon- 
ing, although  the  federal  aid  that  initiated 
the  effort  is  scarce  now,  and  Otter  Tall 
County  recently  shelved  a  planning  proposal 
for  "lack  of  public  support,"  and  the  high- 
way department  is  attempting  to  Implement 
billboard  controls,  though  it  faces  many  ob- 
stiicles. 

What  still  has  not  Jelled  in  any  widespread 
way.  though,  is  recognition  that  a  new  man- 
made  environment  has  been  created,  with 
frightening  implications.  What  still  is  gen- 
erally missing  is  awareness  that  there  are 
sophisticated  tools  available  that  might  help 
a.ssure  "quality"  ratlier  than  Just  quantity. 
Missing  also  is  the  commitment  to  pay  for 
and  use  the  tools.  Rosenmeler  adds:  "Maybe 
we're  about  at  the  point  where  we've  got 
to  say  that  we  don't  have  room  for  every- 
body." 

Action  can  come  swiftly.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Act.  funded  by  a  penny  a  pack  tax 
on  cigarettes,  shot  through  the  1963  Min- 
nesota Legislature  after  broad  public  sup- 
port developed  for  it.  The  89th  Congress 
passed  new  pollution  control  measures  when 
it  became  evident  there  was  a  national  pub- 
Uc  concern  about  Increasingly  dirty  rivers. 
City  councils  and  county  commissions,  state 
legislatures  and  Congress,  often  respond 
quickly  to  such  things  as  billboard  controls, 
lakeshore  and  flood  plain  zoning,  mined  land 
restoration,  highway  planning,  and  metro- 
politan approaches  when  the  public  temper 
begins  to  rise.  But  often,  there  is  little  move- 
ment until  then. 

Meanwhile,  cottage  by  cottage,  highway  by 
highway,  power  pole  by  power  pole,  Min- 
nesota builds  the  new  environment.  Growth 
is  not  bad  per  se,  but  it  Is  happening  by 
chance,  and  the  quality  that  comes  with  it 
usually  is  from  luck,  not  design. 

Drive  around  the  state  and  see  your  new 
living  room.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  life  you  and  your  children  will  lead. 
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Just  One  More  Slice  of  Bread 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  serious  decline  over  the  past  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  in  farm  income. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  market- 
place dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  33 
years  during  the  past  year.  For  example, 
this  morning  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  the 
elevator  price  of  wheat  was  $1.36  per 
bushel. 

The  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  has 
approached  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture with  a  promotional  idea  that  could 
have  signlflcant  impact  upon  wheat  con- 
sumption and  farm  income.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  on  its  editorial  page,  to- 
day favorably  discussed  the  commission's 
proposal 

The  wheat  commission  in  my  State  has 
suggested  a  campaign  encouraging 
Americans  to  eat  just  one  more  slice  of 
bread  evei-y  day.  It  is  a  worthy  proposal. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  giving  thorough  consid- 
eration to  the  idea. 

During  World  War  11  Americans  were 
called  upon  to  observe  "meatless  Tues- 
days." Here  is  a  campaign  aimed  at  urg- 
ing American  families  to  eat  just  one 
more  slice  of  bread  each  day.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  this  could 
lead  to  increased  consumption  of  ham, 
bologna,  salami,  roast  beef,  peanut  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  so  forth.  Better  health 
and  improved  farm  income  undoubtedly 
would  result  if  American  families  would 
respond  to  this  campaign. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Just  One  More  Slice  of  Bre.'KD 

What  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  new 
ideas  In  years  for  Increasing  farm  Income  is 
being  promoted  by  the  Kansas  Wheat  Com- 
mission. The  beauty  of  the  scheme  is  that  it 
requires  no  vast  outlays  of  Federal  funds. 

All  the  Kansas  group  is  asking  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  do  is  undertake  a 
public  relations  campaign  to  persuade  Ameri- 
cans to  eat  one  more  slice  of  bread  every  day. 
The  resulting  boost  In  wheat  consumption, 
the  Kansans  figure,  would  not  only  Increase 
farmers'  Incomes,  but  would  also  mean  bet- 
ter health  for  consumers  and  "a  general  nii- 
tional  prosperity." 

Now  one  slice  of  bread  naturally  suggests 
two,  with  something  in  between — ham,  bo- 
logna, salami  or  roast  beef  (which  would 
help  the  cattle  growers  i :  or  peanut  butter 
(which  would  aid  the  peanut  growers):  or 
cheese  (which  would  make  the  dairy  people 
happy).  Sandwiches  suggest  accompanying 
beverages,  which  would  make  a  lot  of  other 
people  happy. 

The  addition  of  all  these  extra  calories  Is 
likely  to  change  the  shape  of  a  lot  of  people, 
who  then  would  need  new  and  better-fitting 
clothing,  making  the  textile  people  happy 
Almost  everybody.  Indeed,  would  be  happy 
except  the  physicians  who  are  always  issuing 
dire  warnings  against  excess  weight. 

Still,  if  the  Kansans'  scheme  actually  could 
slim  down  Washington's  outlays  for  farmers, 
maybe  a  lot  of  people  would  adopt  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  getting  fat. 


The  Pierre  Monteux  Memorial  Foundation, 
Hancock,  Maine 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  summer  music 
festivals  and  schools  which  enrich  our 
national  musical  experience  each  year. 
Marlboro  in  Vermont  and  Tanglewood 
in  Massachusetts  are  two  names  which 
have  become  sjmonymous  with  fine  mu- 
sic. Beyond  that,  these  music  festivals 
provide  aspiring  and  gifted  young  musi- 
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clans  with  matchless  opportunities  to 
learn  from  masters. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  oi 
Maine  is  the  home  of  the  Pierre  Mon- 
teux Memorial  Foundation  which  has 
been  established  as  a  living  memorial  to 
the  great  conductor.  Located  in  the 
lovely  seaside  town  of  Hancock,  Maine, 
where  Pierre  Monteux  made  his  home 
for  many  years,  the  Monteux  Founda- 
tion each  vear  offers  young  instrumen- 
talists the  unique  experience  of  learning 
and  playing  under  the  direction  of  estab- 
lished conductors.  This  year,  in  August. 
five  of  these  concerts  will  be  open  to  the 

public.  i.     V,     „„ 

Mr  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  an 
honorary  sponsor  of  the  Pierre  Monteux 
Memorial  Foundation,  which  Is  ably 
guided  by  Madam  Monteux.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  year's  summer  season 
at  Hancock  will  bring  enjoyment  to 
Maine  residents  and  visitors  and  will 
foster  the  careers  of  the  young  musicians 
who  participate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Bright  Proraiie  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 


The  Late   Honorable   Noble  J.  Johnson 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
deiied  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
Hon  Noble  Johnson.  On  March  17  he  was 
called  to  his  reward  following  a  long  ill- 
ness. .  ^.  .  .  J.. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  this  bod> 
with  Noble  for  a  period  of  5  year.s— f rom 
1943  to  1948,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
to  become  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Everyone  who  knew  Judge  Johnson 
liked  and  respected  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  whose  service  in  the 
Congress  was  constructive  and  always  in 
the  public  interest.  He  always  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wielded  considerable  influence  in 
shaping  sound  fiscal  policies. 

Noble  Johnson  was  my  personal  friend. 
Indeed  he  coiUd  counr  many  friends 
among  his  former  colleagues  and  among 
those  whom  he  knew  following  his  de- 
parture from  this  body.  Always  affable, 
pleasant,  solicitous,  and  friendly,  he  was 
in  the  real  sense  a  delightful  person  and 
interesting  company.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  remarkable  memory  and  often  drew 
upon  his  vast  storehouse  of  earlier  ex- 
perience in  the  courts  and  in  the  field  of 
politics,  as  he  would  recall  interesting 
and  unusual  events. 

Our  late  friend  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  jurist.  Blessed  with  a  judicious 
mind,  he  rendered  decisions  that  weie 
clear,  pointed,  and  soimd. 

Above  everything.  Noble  Johnson  was 
a  man  of  strong  character.  He  tolerated 
no  compromise  with  evil,  and  always 
stood  up  for  what  was  right  and  honor- 
able. 

To  Mrs.  Johnson  and  their  daughter 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 
Mr  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  Reporter 
magazine  for  March  21  contains  a  highly 
illuminating  and  interesting  article 
called  "The  Bright  Promise  of  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers." 

It  is  a  growing  concern  of  the  Nation 
that  the  high  degree  of  medical  care  we 
afford  to  the  majority  of  our  citizens  is 
not  also  completely  available  to  the 
minority— the  poor  of  our  countrj'.  Ju- 
dith Randal,  the  author  of  the  article. 

st£Lt/6S ' 

Despite  growing  reliance  on  government 
supported  programs  .-uch  as  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,  medicines'  ability  to  deliver  care 
to  the  whole  community  has  not  Kept  pace 
with  the  high  quality  of  .-ervice  it  can  pro- 
vide the  relatively  few. 

Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more  .rom 
this  than  the  poor. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  deal- 
ing with  the  competitive  problems  of  the 
drug  industr>',  several  witnesses  have 
corroborated  that  the  poor  get  sicker 
more  often  and  the  sick  get  poorer.  They 
generally  have  available  to  them  less 
than  the  best  of  medical  care  and  quite 
often  pay  higher  prices  in  terms  of  drugs 
and  other  essentials.  Because  I  believe 
that  Senators  will  be  interested  in  the 
article.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     Bright     Promise     of     Neighborhood 
Health  Centers 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Of    all    the    innovations    put    forward   by 
the  Office  of  Economic   Opportunity  in  Its 
fight    against    poverty,    the    one    that    per- 
haps will  eventually  accomplish  the  most  is 
its    relatlvelv    recent    Neighborhood    Health 
Center  program.  If  Project  Head  Start  was 
the   first   to   catch   the   public's   fancy,   the 
Health  Center  idea  Is  likely  to  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  poor. 

Medical  reformers  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  ;.s  medical  discovery  and 
technology  have  leaped  ahead,  the  profes- 
sion has  become  fragmented  Into  Isolated 
specialties  with  steadily  costlier  treatment 
often  subordinate  to  research.  Despite  f,row- 
^n"  reliance  on  government-supported  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  medi- 
cine's abilltv  to  deliver  care  to  the  whole  com- 
munitv  ha^  not  kept  pace  with  the  high 
qualltv  of  service  it  can  provide  the  rela- 
tively "few  Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more 
from"  this  than  the  poor.  Statistics  reveal 
that  the  poor  have  more  heart  disease,  more 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  more  unrehablUtated 
iniury  more  mental  illness,  more  tubercu- 
losis more  of  almost  every  illness  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  and  higher  death  rates  in 
all  age  groups  than  do  Americans  at  large. 
Yet  the  more  that  is  known  about  the  treat- 
ment of  anv  disorder,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  knowledge  is  not  benefiting 
the  poor. 

lUnpss— or  even  lack  of  well-being— and 
poverty  go  hand  In  hand.  It  Is  axiomatic 
that  t"he  poor  get  sicker  and  the  sick  get 
poorer.  To  break  this  cycle,  since  1966  OEO 
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has  offered  grants  to  Community  Action 
Ancles  hospitals,  medical  schools^  hea^^th 
garments,  medical  societies,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  interesWd  in 
setting  up  and  operating  neighborhood  cen- 
re«  'for^he  development  of  comprehe^ 
sive  health  services  for  the  poor.  OEO  does 
not  initiate  or  operate  the  projects;  it  selects 
rom  among  mrmy  offered  for  'ts  approval, 
provides  monev  and  administrative  guid- 
ance and  sets  up  broad  goals  and  specific 
*rndards.  Beyond  that,  each  ^nter  s  let 
to  make  Its  own  decisions  and  launch  Its 
own  protects. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF 

one  malor  difference  between  OEO  centers 
and  existing  clinics  lies  in  the  phrase  -^com- 
prehensive health  services  "  The  patient  Is 
Sed  not  only  for  specific  Illnesses;  the 
dea  Ts.  =vs  much  as  possible,  to  Preyent 
Illness  ..nd  maintain  a  high  degree  of  healthy 
Another  difference  is  that  the  OEO  center^ 
are  run  for  the  convenience  of  the  iwtlents 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  care  There  is  no  need  for  severa 
members  of  a  lamily  to  go  from  one  special 
S  to  another-all  facilities  are  under  one 
oof  Members  of  the  -"le  family  are  treated 
in  relation  to  one  another,  and  patients 
medical  and  other  problems  are  considered 
and  tackled  together. 

-The  emphasis  is  on  llnding  those  who  need 
help  rather  than  putting  up  barriers  to  lielp. 
initially,  care  Is  provided  without  question^ 
Emercencv  care  is  always  provided.  'Whether 
or  nofa  family  is  entitled  to  continuing  free 
medical  care  is  determined  by  the  center  s 
Smstrators  and  OEO's  eligibility  requlre- 
neTits.  ,  under  the  OEO  poverty  standard^  an 
lu-ban  family  of  lour  must  earn  less  than 
"3 '.00  a  vear..  In  narrowing  the  choice  rom 
.mong  manv  eligible  families,  the  ^^^  minis - 
trTtors  depend  heavily  on  the  views  ol  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Council,  composed  of 

epresentatlves  of  those  eligible  for  serMce 
md  in  most  cases,  health  professionals  and 
o^her  community  leaders.  Neighborhood 
workers  actually  seek  out  people  who  will  not 

or  cannot  come  on  their  "*-'  ''^'"Xr.r; 
tlon  or  baby  sitters  are  needed,  they  are 
"Applied,  in"  no  case  are  patients  lorced 
through  the  humiliation  of  welfare  Investl- 

^^"°tead  of  keeping  only  daytime  hours 
which  mean  sacrifices  In  time  and  money  .or 
manv  patients  Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
^re  open  evenings  and  weekends;  they  offer 
appointments  rather  than  endless  waits. 
Whereas  most  public  facilities  are  Imper- 
sonal and  dismal,  with  doctors  seeing  pa- 
tients in  turn  and  at  random.  Health  Center 
patrons  may  choose  a  physician  and  see  him 
regularly  in  "doctor's  office"  surroundings. 
^^lcall"y  each  family  chooses  the  doctor. 
^T  e  and  other  health  worker  whom  it  sees 
on  every  visit,  although  family  members  will 
see  specialists  when  necessary. 

No  one  center  exactly  resembles  r.nother. 
Phv=icallv.  thev  range  from  Watts'  brand- 
Tew  M  5  million  building  10  Mound  Bayou. 
Mississippi's.  :emporary  quarters  m  an  aban- 
doned c'^urch.  a  movie  theatre,  two  former 
stores,  and  a  trailer.  They  differ  considern- 
blv.  -00.  m  number  of  patients.  The  Co- 
lumbia Point  center  in  Boston,  the  earlies 
•re^^  onlv  the  residents  of  one  housing 
project;  an  oeo  grant  has  been  given  .0  an- 
other center  rha:  will  draw  ^^tnlUes  froin 
live  counties  m  Michigan.  All  are  staffed  ^-th 
at  least  an  internist,  an  obstttrician.  a  pedU- 
trlcian  and  ?  dentist,  tupplemen.ed  b.  part- 
•  m;  specialists  and  rupportir.g  personnel 
.nc'.uding  trained  rerldents  of  the  neKJhbor- 

hood.  ,  „  . 

.Ml  Health  Centers,  accordine  to  oeo  ground 
ru'les  re:v  liS  much  ;vs  possible  on  the  poor 
•hem'sel'.es  to  perform  a  host  of  necessary 
•asks  Thev  are  trained  for  a  wide  variety 
of  occupat"ions,  many  of  which  are  under- 
manned  :n  the  nation  as  a   ^hole.  famUj 
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Meanwhile,  bills  making  long-term  state 
commitments  to  mining  companies  for  huge 
land  and  water  use  in  the  northern  Min- 
nesota wilderness  move  through  with  rela- 
tively little  debate.  "Conservation"  organiza- 
tions In  the  state,  which  might  argue  the 
public  Interest,  as  national  groups  are  doing 
In  Congress,  are  often  made  up  of  sportsmen, 
with  narrower  sportsmen's  Interests.  And  of 
the  five  divisions  In  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, "game  and  fish"  has  a  staff  of  358, 
far  more  than  any  other  division.  An  irony 
which  grrows  from  the  Minnesota  focus  on 
game  and  Ash  Is  that  "conservation"  Is  often 
so  narrowly  defined  It  doesn't  Include  the  real 
issue,  the  Impact  of  urbanization.  One  of 
the  most  significant  conservation  questions  Is 
how  the  sewage  of  the  1.8  million  residents  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  will  be  handled.  At  stake 
l.s  the  quality  of  270  miles  of  the  Minnesota, 
Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  Yet  the  hot- 
test part  of  tlie  issue  has  not  been  about  river 
quality,  but  about  how  to  split  financing  of 
the  sewage  disposal  between  the  central  cities 
and  the  suburbs. 

In  contrast,  one  is  slapped  in  the  face  with 
a  concern  about  environmental  quality  In 
Wisconsin.  Ralph  Rapson.  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  says  crossing 
the  St.  Croix  River  from  Minnesota  to  Wis- 
consin "Is  like  going  from  night  to  day." 
That  state  Jias  declared  that  public  protec- 
tion must  be,  extended  to  lakeshore.  even  if 
it  Is  privately  developed,  and  that  public 
controls  must  be  set  up  to  regulate  activity 
In  the  flood  plain.  Everything  from  wooded 
hillsides,  to  tiny  creeks,  to  aged  barns  is  being 
mapped  and  rated  for  its  potential  as  a  qual- 
ity element  in  the  man-made  environment. 
"What  we're  really  faced  with  is  getting  out 
and  analyzing  what  it  is  we  want  to  remain, " 
especially  on  the  fringes  of  urbanization,  says 
Philip  H.  Lewis.  Jr..  nationally  known  chair- 
man of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture.  Wisconsin's 
more  sophisticated  attitude  about  the  quality 
of  Its  "living  room"  might  be  because  "we 
have  lucked  out  in  the  past  and  gotten  some 
deep-thinking  Individuals,"  says  Roland 
Nichols,  professor  of  geography  at  Wisconsin 
State  University.  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin  is 
taking  one  more  step  in  its  concern :  It  is  not 
waiting  for  a  wav  to  hook  a  dollar  value  to 
"beauty"  or  "quality"  before  the  public  in- 
terest is  asserted  Says  Lewis:  "Many  times, 
you  Just  can't  argue  it  from  an  economic 
standpoint." 

One  still  hears  in  Minnesota  that  "beauty" 
remains  essentially  undeflnable  and,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  difficult  to  build  a  case  for 
putting  dollars  toward  it.  Some  say  it  is  a 
depressing  commentary  that  a  civilization 
loses  the  concept  of  beauty  because  it  cannot 
be  measured  in  coin.  Instead,  progress,  the 
sure  thing,  gets  the  Investment.  Said  one 
Minnesota  observer:  "I  can't  remember  a 
governor  who  hasn't  campaigned  on  bringing 
new  industry  into  the  state."  But  few  Min- 
nesota political  campaigns  have  been  run 
that  have  put  "quality"  on  a  par  with  "prog- 
ress." The  fear?  Private  property  owners — 
the  corporations,  the  homeowners,  the  farm- 
ers— won't  stand  for  the  assertion  of  a  public 
Interest  In  their  private  affairs,  and  won't 
tolerate  the  cost  of  quality.  The  legislative 
reluctance  to  Impinge  on  private  property 
use  has  been  "a  political  problem,"  says  State 
Sen.  Gordon  Rosenmeier.  Little  Palls  Con- 
servative and  a  key  influence  in  resource  de- 
cisions. "It  is  a  matter  of  education,  time, 
patience  and  wisdom." 

Yet  the  reluctance  has  usually  meant  a 
late  response — at  all  levels  of  government, 
although  the  89th  Congress  broke  records 
with  environmental  programs  and  support- 
ing funds.  The  late  response  has  usually 
made  Inexpensive  preventive  measures  im- 
possible. Instead,  costly  remedial  efforts  are 
required  In  an  effort  to  "undevelop"  and 
start  over,  and  everyone's  taxes  are  boosted. 
Removing  billboards  will  be  expensive:  buy- 
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Ing  back  or  protecting  wetlands  has  cost 
Minnesota  and  the  federal  government  $10 
million  in  the  past  17  years;  a  bill  pending 
in  Congress  would  pump  millions  of  dollars 
toward  pilot  projects  to  restore  the  quality 
of  a  few  lakes;  urban  renewal  has  cost  bil- 
lions across  the  nation.  Minnesota  is  taking 
scattered  steps  now  to  influence  the  accumu- 
lation of  events,  but  again,  the  efforts  are 
late.  After  the  Twin  Cities  area  had  grown 
to  360  square  miles,  a  Metropolitan  Council 
with  limited  powers  was  created;  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  Board  has  challenged  the 
routing  of  a  new  highway  through  Min- 
nehaha Park,  after  highways  ripped  apart 
several  other  parks;  the  state  is  acquiring 
more  park  lands,  although  today's  high  land 
prices  make  it  expensive;  the  Minnesota 
Hlghw.iy  Department  is  landscaping  a  new 
Minneapolis  Freew.iy.  after  fierce  criticism  of 
Its  design;  the  stiil-young  State  Planning 
Agency  is  Involving  itself  in  resource  mat- 
ters; many  counties  are  attempting  regula- 
tion of  their  growth  with  planning  and  zon- 
ing, although  the  federal  aid  that  initiated 
the  effort  is  scarce  now,  and  Otter  Tall 
County  recently  slielved  a  planning  proposal 
for  "lack  of  public  support,"  and  the  high- 
way department  is  attempting  lo  implement 
billboard  controls,  though  it  faces  many  ob- 
stacles. 

What  still  has  not  Jelled  in  any  widespread 
way,  though,  is  recognition  that  a  new  man- 
made  environment  has  been  created,  with 
frightening  implications.  What  still  Is  gen- 
erally missing  is  awareness  that  there  are 
sophisticated  tools  available  that  might  help 
assure  "quality"  rather  than  Just  quantity. 
Missing  also  is  the  commitment  to  pay  for 
and  use  the  tools.  Rosenmeier  adds:  "Maybe 
we're  about  at  the  point  where  we've  got 
to  say  that  we  don't  have  room  for  every- 
body." 

Action  can  come  swiftly.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Act.  funded  by  a  penny  a  pack  tax 
on  cigarettes,  shot  through  the  1963  Min- 
nesota. Legislature  after  broad  public  sup- 
port developed  for  it.  The  89th  Congress 
passed  new  pollution  control  measures  when 
it  became  evident  there  was  a  national  pub- 
lic concern  about  increasingly  dirty  rivers. 
City  councils  .ind  county  commissions,  state 
legislatures  and  Congress,  often  respond 
quickly  to  such  things  as  billboard  controls, 
lakeshore  and  flood  plain  zoning,  mined  land 
restoration,  highway  planning,  and  metro- 
politan approaches  when  the  public  temper 
begins  to  rise.  But  often,  there  is  little  move- 
ment until  then. 

Meanwhile,  cottage  by  cottage,  highway  by 
highway,  power  pole  by  power  pole,  Min- 
nesota builds  the  new  environment.  Growth 
is  not  bad  per  se,  but  it  is  happening  by 
chance,  and  the  quality  that  comes  with  it 
usually  is  from  luck,  not  design. 

Drive  around  the  state  and  see  your  new 
living  room.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  life  you  and  your  children  will  lead. 
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Just  One  More  Slice  of  Bread 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  serious  decline  over  the  past  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  in  farm  income. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  market- 
place dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  33 
years  during  the  past  year.  For  example, 
this  morning  in  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  the 
elevator  price  of  wheat  was  $1.36  per 
bushel. 

The  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  has 
approached  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture with  a  promotional  idea  that  could 
have  significant  Impact  upon  wheat  con- 
sumption and  farm  income.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  on  its  editorial  page,  to- 
day favorably  discussed  the  commission's 
proposal 

The  wheat  commission  in  my  State  has 
suggested  a  campaign  encouraging 
Americans  to  eat  just  one  more  slice  of 
bread  every  day.  It  is  a  worthy  proposal. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  giving  thorough  consid- 
eration to  the  idea. 

During  World  War  II  Americans  were 
called  upon  to  observe  "meatless  Tues- 
days." Here  is  a  campaign  aimed  at  urg- 
ing American  families  to  eat  just  one 
more  slice  of  bread  each  day.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  this  could 
lead  to  increased  consumption  of  ham, 
bologna,  salami,  roast  beef,  peanut  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  so  forth.  Better  health 
and  improved  farm  income  undoubtedly 
would  result  if  American  families  would 
respond  to  this  campaign. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Just  One  More  Slice  of  Bread 

What  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  new 
ideas  in  years  for  increasing  farm  income  is 
being  promoted  by  the  K.m.sas  Wheat  Com- 
mission. The  beauty  of  the  scheme  is  that  it 
requires  no  vast  outlays  of  Federal  funds. 

All  the  Kansas  group  is  asking  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  do  is  undertake  a 
public  relations  campaign  to  persuade  Ameri- 
cans to  eat  one  more  slice  of  bread  every  day. 
The  resulting  boost  in  wheat  consumption, 
the  Kansans  figure,  would  not  only  increase 
farmers'  incomes,  but  would  also  mean  bet- 
ter health  for  consumers  and  "a  general  na- 
tional prosperity." 

Now  one  slice  of  bread  naturally  suggests 
two,  with  something  in  between — ham,  bo- 
logna, salami  or  roast  beef  (which  would 
help  the  cattle  growers ) ;  or  peanut  butter 
(which  would  aid  the  peanut  growers);  or 
cheese  (which  would  make  the  dairy  people 
happy).  Sandwiches  suggest  accompanying 
beverages,  which  would  make  a  lot  of  other 
people  happy. 

The  addition  of  all  these  extra  calories  Is 
likely  to  change  the  shape  of  a  lot  of  people, 
who  then  would  need  new  and  better-fitting 
clothing,  making  the  textile  people  happy 
Almost  everybody.  Indeed,  would  be  happy 
except  the  physicians  who  are  always  issuing 
dire  warnings  against  excess  weight. 

Still,  If  the  Kansans'  scheme  actually  could 
slim  down  Washington's  outlays  for  farmers, 
maybe  a  lot  of  people  would  adopt  It,  even 
at  the  risk  of  getting  fat. 


The  Pierre  Monteux  Memorial  Foundation, 
Hancock,  Maine 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF   MAINE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  summer  music 
festivals  and  schools  which  enrich  our 
national  musical  experience  each  year. 
Marlboro  in  Vermont  and  Tanglewood 
in  Massachusetts  are  two  names  which 
have  become  sjmonymous  with  fine  mu- 
sic. Beyond  that,  these  music  festivals 
provide  aspiring  and  gifted  young  musi- 
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clans  with  matchless  opportunities  to 
learn  from  masters. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  oi 
Maine  is  the  home  of  the  Pierre  Mon- 
teux Memorial  Foundation  which  has 
been  established  as  a  living  memorial  to 
the  great  conductor.  Located  in  the 
lovely  seaside  town  of  Hancock,  Maine, 
where  Piene  Monteux  made  his  home 
for  many  years,  the  Monteux  Founda- 
tion each  year  offers  young  instrumen- 
talists the  unique  experience  of  learning 
and  playing  under  the  direction  of  estab- 
lished conductors.  This  year,  in  August, 
five  of  these  concerts  will  be  open  to  the 

public.  ^     , 

Mr  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  an 
honorary  sponsor  of  the  Pierre  Monteux 
Memorial  Foundation,  which  Is  ably 
guided  by  Madam  Monteux.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  year's  summer  season 
at  Hancock  will  bring  enjoyment  to 
Maine  residents  and  visitors  and  will 
foster  the  careers  of  the  young  musicians 
who  participate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Bright  Promise  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 


The  Late   Honorable   Noble  J.  Johnson 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
Hon  Noble  Johnson.  On  March  17  he  was 
called  to  his  reward  following  a  long  ill- 
ness. .  ^,  .  ,  . 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  this  body 
with  Noble  for  a  period  of  5  years— from 
1943  to  1948,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
to  become  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Everyone  who  knew  Judge  Johnson 
liked  and  respected  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  whose  service  in  the 
Congress  was  constructive  and  always  in 
the  public  interest.  He  always  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wielded  considerable  influence  in 
.shaping  sound  fiscal  policies. 

Noble  Johnson  was  my  personal  friend. 
Indeed  he  could  count  many  friends 
among  his  former  colleagues  and  among 
those  whom  he  knew  following  his  de- 
parture from  this  body.  Always  affable, 
pleasant,  solicitous,  and  friendly,  he  was 
in  the  real  sense  a  delightful  person  and 
interesting  company.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  remarkable  memory  and  often  drew 
upon  his  vast  storehouse  of  earlier  ex- 
perience in  the  courts  and  in  the  field  of 
politics,  as  he  would  recall  interesting 
and  unusual  events. 

Our  late  friend  also  distinguished  lura- 
self  as  a  jurist.  Blessed  with  a  judicious 
mind,  he  rendered  decisions  that  weie 
clear,  iwinted.  and  sound. 

Above  everything.  Noble  Johnson  was 
a  man  of  strong  character.  He  toleratea 
no  compromise  with  evil,  and  always 
stood  up  for  what  was  right  and  honor- 
able. 

To  Mrs.  Johnson  and  their  daughter 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Reporter 
magazine  for  March  '21  contains  a  highly 
illuminating  and  interesting  article 
called  "The  Bright  Promise  of  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers.  " 

It  is  a  growing  concern  of  the  Nation 
that  the  high  degree  of  medical  care  we 
afford  to  the  majority  of  our  citizens  is 
not  also  completely  available  to  the 
minority— the  poor  of  our  countrj-.  Ju- 
dith Randal,  the  author  of  the  article, 

stfl-tes* 

Despite  growing  reliance  on  povernment 
supported  programs  >uch  as  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,  medicines'  ability  to  deliver  care 
to  the  whole  community  has  not  kept  p;icc 
with  the  high  quality  of  service  it  can  pro- 
vide the  relatively  lew. 

Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more  .rom 
this  than  the  poor. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  deal- 
ing with  the  competitive  problems  of  the 
drug  industry,  several  witnesses  have 
corroborated  that  the  poor  get  sicker 
more  often  and  the  sick  get  poorei.  They 
generally  have  available  to  them  le-ss 
than  the  best  of  medical  care  and  quite 
often  pav  higher  prices  in  terms  of  drugs 
and  other  essentials.  Because  I  believe 
that  Senators  will  be  interested  in  the 
article.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     Bright     Promise     of     Neighborhood 
Health  Centers 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Of    all    the    innovations    put   forward    by 
the  Office  of  Economic   Opportunity   In   Its 
fight    against    poverty,    the    one    that    per- 
haps will  eventu;illv  accomplish  the  most  is 
its    relatively    recent    Neighborhood    Health 
Center  program.  If  Project  Head  Start  was 
the   first   to   catch   the   public's   fancy,   the 
Health  Center  idea  Is  likely  to  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  poor. 

Medical  reformers  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  as  medical  discovery  and 
technology  have  leaped  ahead,  the  protes- 
sion  has  become  fragmented  Into  Isolated 
specialties  with  steadily  costlier  treatment 
often  subordinate  to  research  Despite  trow- 
ing reliance  on  government-supported  pro- 
crams  such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  medi- 
cine's abilitv  to  deliver  care  to  the  whole  com- 
munity has  not  kept  pace  with  the  high 
quality  of  service  it  can  provide  the  rela- 
tively "few  Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more 
from'  this  than  the  poor.  Statistics  reveal 
that  the  poor  have  more  heart  disease,  more 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  more  unrehabllitated 
inlury,  more  mental  illness,  more  tubercu- 
losis "more  of  almost  every  Illness  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  and  higher  death  rates  in 
all  age  groups  than  do  Americans  at  large. 
Yet  the  more  that  is  known  about  the  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  knowledge  is  not  benefiting 
the  poor. 

Illness— or  even  lack  of  well-being— and 
poverty  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  t'he  poor  get  sicker  and  the  sick  |et 
poorer.  To  break  this  cycle,  since  1966  OEO 
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has  offered  grants  to  Community  Action 
agencies  hospitals,  medical  schools^  hea^^th 
dfpartment^,  medical  societies,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  interested  In 
setting  up  and  operating  neighborhood  cen- 
ter 'for^he  development  of  comprehe^ 
^ive  health  services  for  the  poor.  OEO  does 
not  inlti  te  or  operate  the  projects;  it  selects 
fr om  'nv.ng  m^nv  offered  for  its  approval, 
pr  id^"  money  and  administrative  gu Id 
'ance,  and  set^  up  broad  goals  and  specific 
standards.  Beyond  that,  each  «nter  Is  left 
to  make  Its  own  decisions  and  launch  Its 
own  protects. 

under  one  roof 
one  ma  lor  difference  between  OEO  centers 
and  existing  clinic,  lies  in  t'^!; Pl^"^^  "^'e'"; 
nrehenslve  health  services"  The  patient  is 
Sed  not  only  for  specific  illnesses:  the 
dea  is.  as  much  as  possible,  ^  prevent 
lllne>;^  ..nd  maintain  a  high  degree  of  health. 
Anot'^"  difference  is  that  the  OEO  centers 
are  run  for  the  convenience  of  the  patients 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  care  There  is  no  need  for  severa 
members  <.f  a  family  to  go  from  one  special 
cunic  to  another-all  facilities  are  under  one 

roof.  Members  of  the  same  ^a^^^y  j'^^.^tfen^V 
in  relation  to  one  another,  and  Pa  ients 
inedical  and  other  problems  are  considered 
and  tackled  together. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  finding  those  who  need 
help  rather  than  putting  up  barriers  to  help, 
inirially,  care  is  provided  without  question^ 
Emergency  care  Is  always  provided.  Whether 
or  no!  a  f.^mlly  is  entitled  to  continuing  free 
medical  care  "is  determined  by  the  centers 
rmlnistrators  and  OEO's  <-^^^^^''\^y 'l"^^''^' 
ments.  .Under  the  OEO  poverty  standard^  an 
^rban  family  of  lour  must  earn  less  than 
"3 Too  a  year".  In  narrowing  the  choice  rom 
among  many  eligible  families,  the  aamlnls- 
trators  depend  heavily  on  the  vle^^s  of  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Council,  composed  of 
representatives  of  those  eligible  or  service 
and  in  most  cases,  health  professionals  and 
other  community  leaders  ^^-'^f^.^f"-^ 
workers  actually  seek  out  people  who  will  iiot 
or  cannot  come  on  their  "-■"■  '^;^«"f'7 ,;; 
tlon  or  babv  sitters  are  needed,  they  are 
supplied,  in  no  case  are  patients  forced 
through  the  humiliation  of  welfare  Investl- 

•^^Tstead  of  keeping  only  daytime  hours 
which  mean  .sacrifices  In  time  and  money  for 
mrnv  patients  Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
are  open  evenings  und  weekends:  they  offer 
appointments  rather  than  endless  waits. 
Whereas  most  public  facilities  are  imper- 
sonal and  dismal,  with  doctors  seeing  pa- 
tients in  turn  and  at  random.  Health  Cener 
patrons  may  choose  a  physician  and  see  him 
reeularly  in  'doctor's  office"  surroundmgs. 
Typically  each  family  chooses  the  doctor 
nurse,  and  other  health  worker  whom  it  sees 
on  every  visit,  although  family  members  will 
see  specialists  when  necessary. 

No  one  center  exactly  resembles  another. 
Physicillv.  they  r..nge  frrm  Watus'  brana- 
-ew  *15"miilio"n  buildins;  to  Mound  Bayou, 
MlssiWippl's.  temporary  quarters  m  »n  aban- 
doned church,  a  movie  theatre,  two  former 
stores,  and  a  trailer.  They  differ  consldera- 
My  too,  in  number  of  paf.ent-s  The  Co- 
lumbia Point  center  in  Bostx>n,  the  ear  lest^ 
-reaus  onlv  the  residents  of  one  housing 
protect:  an  oeo  grant  has  been  given  to  an- 
other center  that  will  draw  J-^m:'-'^^/;.:"? 
tive  counties  in  Michigan.  All  are  su.ffed  ^^.th 
■,t  least  an  intern.st.  an  obsf  tncian,  a  pedia- 
tric! m.  and  a  cienti.st.  supplemented  by  part- 
Mme  specialists  and  rupport.ng  pe«oiinel 
aicludi-ig  trained  rendents  of  the  nelshbor- 

hood,  „  . 

\\:  Health  Centers,  accordine  to  oeo  eround 
rules  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  the  poor 
themselves  to  perform  a  host  of  neces-sary 
tasks  Thev  are  trained  for  a  wide  variety 
01  occupat":ons.  many  of  which  are  under- 
manned   in  the  nation   :ie  a  -^hole    tarnUj 
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health  workers,  home  health  and  laboratory 
aides,  physicians*  and  nurses"  a.«r.lstants-- 
these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  categories  des- 
tined to  help  the  p'^'^r  help  themselves  and 
others.  Contact  with  doctors  .and  other 
Health  Center  professionals,  oeo  officials 
think,  may  even  encourage  underprivileged 
young  people  to  try  for  medic il  and  other 
health  careers. 

Neighborhood  Health  Ce:iters  are  equipped 
for  emergencies  but  do  not  hsve  hospital 
beds.  Each  center  Is  allied  with  a  loc.il  hos- 
pital and  sends  patients  there  for  surgery 
or  other  In-hocpltal  care.  For  this  service,  as 
for  any  other  service  provided  pllKtb'.e  pa- 
tients, the  centers  are  reimbursed  If  a  Fed- 
oral,  state,  or  private  agency  would  normally 
root  the  bill  If  no  such  agency  Is  Involved, 
the  center  Itself  pays  for  care  Just  as  the 
family's  chosen  doctor  assume=  overall  re- 
fponslblllty  for  his  patients'  heilth.  the 
center  attends  to  all  the  Interagency  red 
tape  and  paper  work  that  mu=t  be  coped 
with,  relieving  patients  of  tasks  that  are 
bevond  them.  The  total  average  cost  per 
patient  Is  about  5120  a  year. 

Centers  are  located  In  city  neighborhoods 
or  rural  areas  that  doctors  In  private  practice 
have  found  unrewarding.  In  Watts,  for  ex- 
ample, before  the  Health  Center  opened  In 
the  fall  of  1967,  there  was  one  doctor  for 
every  2,900  persons  and  the  nearest  hospital 
was  twelve  miles  distant.  In  urbnn  areas 
where  the  poor  often  flock  to  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  with  every  kind  of  complaint 
rather  than  wait  hours  In  special  clinics, 
many  hospitals  have  taken  the  initiative  and 
sought  oEO  help  In  setting  up  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  lending  staff  members  to  the 
project.  In  rural  areas.  It  has  often  been  doc- 
tors In  group  practice  who  have  initiated 
centers. 

TWO    APPROACHES,    ONE    PROBLEM 

At  the  start  of  this  year,  thirteen  centers, 
nine  In  the  big  cities  and  four  In  rural  areas, 
were  In  full  operation:  nine  others  were  of- 
fering services  to  a  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  nineteen  more  have  been  given 
grants  but  were  not  yet  open.  Two  centers 
that  were  authorized  simultaneously  under 
the  auspices  of  Tufts  University  Medical 
.School— one  at  the  Columbia  Point  public 
housing  project  In  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
the  other  in  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi — serve 
to  Illustrate  the  program. 

The  Cclumbla  Point  housing  project  Is 
austere,  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  Bos- 
ton life.  For  150  years  the  site  was  Boston's 
city  dump.  Since  1953  Its  dingy  brick  apart- 
ment buildings  have  been  home  to  1,500  fam- 
ilies or  a  total  of  about  six  thousand  people. 

Superficially,  it  is  entirely  different  from 
rural  Mound  Bayou,  a  community  of  1.200 
Negro  sharecroppers  in  the  heart  of  the  Delta. 
But  below  the  surface.  Mound  Bayou  and  the 
Negro  slums  of  the  North  share  x  common 
background  of  misery.  As  machines  and 
weed-killing  chemicals  have  replaced  black 
hands  on  Southern  plantations,  200,000  Ne- 
groes have  been  moving  north  and  west  each 
year,  bringing  with  them  a  melancholy  in- 
vertnry  of  want.  Ignorance,  and  disease.  Al- 
though disadvantaged  Negroes  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  from  the  new  health 
care— Columbia  Point  is  not  entirely  Negro; 
poor  whites  in  Appalachla,  migrant  workers 
of  Mexican  extraction,  and  Indians  in  Min- 
nesota are  also  receiving  attention— Negroes 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  typi- 
cal of  the  program's  beneficiaries. 

In  the  development  of  their  health  pro- 
grams, Columbia  Point  and  Mound  Bayou 
have  followed  disparate  paths  determined 
largely  by  local  attitudes.  Prom  the  time  of 
its  inception  two  years  ago,  the  Dorchester 
project  has  had  all  the  advantages  In  teims 
of  support  from  government  and  profes- 
sional groups.  As  a  result,  service  was  started 
six  months  after  the  OEO  grant  was 
awarded. 
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Of  the  .six  thousand  residents  In  the 
Columbia  Point  housing  project,  5,324  are 
patients  of  the  center.  Three  family-care 
teams—internist,  pediatrician,  health  work- 
ers and  other  supporting  personnel— have 
been  set  up.  The  center  hr.s  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  ambulatory  care.  Includ- 
ing a  computerize<l  record  system.  A  nelgh- 
borhtxKl  Immunization  program  Is  almost 
complete.  A  particularly  active  health  coun- 
cil has  been  created  In  a  community  where 
no  organized  activity  existed  before.  It  has 
not  onlv  taken  an  increasingly  strong  role 
in  planning  and  administering  health  care 
but  has  gone  on  to-  Initiate  programs  for 
older  people  and  youth  groups  and  has 
helped  to  familiarize  project  residents  with 
other    community   resources. 

An  Initial  survey  based  on  the  health  rec- 
ords of  fifty-four  apparently  typical  Colum- 
bia Point  families  reveals  that  since  they 
have  been  under  the  care  of  the  center,  hos- 
pltallz.itlon  of  family  members  haa  dropped 
elghtv  per  cent  In  part,  this  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  health  problems  are  often  treated 
before  thev  get  serious  enough  to  require 
hospitalization,  and  In  part  It  Is  because 
home-care  .ind  neighborhood  workers  are 
able  to  make  patient*  comfortable  In  their 
own  homes. 

At  Mound  B.".you,  by  contrast,  establish- 
ment of  a  health-care  center  hajs  been  a  long, 
uphill  fight.  Here  the  reaction  of  public  of- 
ficials and  medical  authorities  ranged  from 
indifference  to  outright  hostility.  The  official 
line  seemed— Indeed  at  times  was  stated 
openlv— to  be  that  the  Negroes  of  Bolivar 
Countv  neither  needed  nor  deserved  medical 
.attention  and  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
Just  more  Yankee  carpetbagglng.  Even  the 
Negro  fraternal  burial  societies  slowed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  OEO. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mate, more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  Bolivar 
County's  Negroes  now  have  no  work  at  all. 
Many  get  no  relief  paj-ments  and  are  too 
poor  to  buy  the  Federal  food  stamps  that  are 
worth  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  cash 
value  in  surplus  food. 

Malnutrition  is  a  serious  problem.  Infant 
mortaiitv  is  another.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  white  mothers  are  attended  by  a  doctor 
at  dellverv;  only  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  are.  For  Bolivar  County's  19.000 
whites  there  are  nineteen  doctors;  for  40.000 
Negroes  there  are  only  three.  The  doctor-to- 
natient  ratio  m  the  county  Is  half  of  Mis- 
sissippi's average,  which  In  turn  Is  half  the 
national  average.  The  county  has  maintained 
A  Kinall  but  .ictive  health  department.  But 
w^ith  an  annual  budget  of  only  $70,000  and 
just  six  public-health  nurses  (none  Negro). 
it  has  offered  only  limited  care  and  little 
doctor  service.  Tufts  University  expected  and 
found  an  abundance  of  undetected,  neglected 
disease  and  a  backlog  of  uncorrected  birth 
defects  and  unreh.abilitated  injury  among 
the  poor  of  Bolivar  County. 

Two  Negro  beneficial  groups,  the  United 
Order  of  Friendship  and  the  Knights  & 
Daughters  of  Tabor,  had  built  small  "tiOB- 
pitals"  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
They  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  Bolivar  County  Negroes;  but  they  had 
been  established  after  herculean  efforts  by 
their  sponsors,  .and  even  though  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  they  were  sold 
only  reluctantly  to  the  Mound  Bavou  Com- 
munltv  Hospital  Association  through  a  sep- 
.'.itc  £trant  arrm-iried  by  GEO.  The  hospitals 
have  been  merged  and  are  now  being  mod- 
ernized. 

Operating  under  the  sponsorship  of  Tufts 
and  the  direction  of  Drs.  Jack  Geiscr  .and 
Count  Gibson,  who  had  set  up  the  Columbia 
Point  center,  the  Mound  Bayou  center  now 
has  two  pediatricians  and  three  other  doc- 
tors on  its  staff  as  well  as  the  part-time 
services  of  Bolivar  County's  three  Negro  doc- 
tors. The  Health  Center's  facilities  are  make- 
shift: one  church  serves  as  a  clinic  and 
.mother  as  staff  offices,  a  movie  theatre  a* 
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a  cla«8room  for  health-care  trainees.  (There 
were  982  applications  for  thirty  trainee  jobs 
when  the  center  opened  In  November.)  A 
prefabricated  building  will  be  set  up  this 
spring.  By  the  time  It  Is  ready  for  use.  the 
health  center's  present  dally  case  load  of 
sixty  patients  Is  expected  to  double  or  triple. 
OEO  expects  eventually  that  the  center  will 
serve  14,000  people. 

In  a  county  where  42.000  people  come 
from  families  that  live  on  less  t.hiin  $3,000  a 
year  and  where  some  are  actually  starving, 
the  poor  themselves  decide  who  are  the  very 
neediest.  It  is  also  In  such  a  situation  that 
the  comprehenslveneEB  of  the  Health  Center 
concept  is  shown  at  Its  sharpest.  A  half- 
starved  child  with  pneumonia  may  need 
penicillin  but  he  also  needs  food.  Mound 
Bayou's  doctors  must  provide  both. 

If  the  health  benefits  that  accrue  from 
the  Mound  Bayou  center  are  obvious,  cer- 
tain other  implications  are  not.  The  Health 
Center  staff,  with  OEO  assistance,  will  also 
try  to  help  people  in  Bolivar  County  to  im- 
prove their  housing,  to  establish  a  co-opera- 
tive to  raise  and  can  foods  (a  farmer  has 
donated  the  use  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land ) , 
and  perhaps  to  open  a  small  factory.  The 
center  Is  running  a  formal  part-time  program 
whereby  high-school  and  junior-college  stu- 
dents may  get  preliminary  medical  training. 
The  outcome  of  these  efforts  Is  uncertain, 
but  on  other  scores,  at  least,  two  indications 
of  progress  are  evident. 

One  is  that  skilled  Southern-born  Negro 
professionals  have  been  willing  to  return, 
not  merely,  as  Dr.  Oelger  said,  to  give  serv- 
ice, but  also  to  provide  disheartened  people 
with  living  examples  of  what  might  be  pos- 
sible even  for  them. 

A  second  Is  that  other  Southern  states 
that  have  been  watching  events  in  Bolivar 
County  are  displaying  a  willingness— even 
an  eagerness— for  home-grown  comprehen- 
sive health  services  of  the  OEO  sort.  Lowndes 
County,  Alabama,  Is  a  typical  case.  An  area 
described  as  "virtually  without  medical  re- 
sources," It  has  received  a  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  planning  grant  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  county  board  of  her.lth.  The 
board,  along  with  the  state  unlverrity  medi- 
cal school  and  the  state  health  department, 
has  begun  the  preliminaries  necessary  be- 
fore services  can  be  begun.  So  eager  was 
Alabama  to  get  started  on  this  project  that 
Governor  Lurleen  Wallace,  away  in  Houston. 
Texas,  for  cancer  treatment,  had  the  neces- 
sary papers  rushed  to  her  hospital  bedside 
fur" signature.  A  similar  project  Is  being  con- 
sidered for  Montgomery,  the  state  capital. 

PRESCRimON    FOR    CHANGE 

Many  observers  believe  that  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  If  built  In  sufficient  numbers 
throughout  the  country,  might  eventually 
effect  a  change  in  many  aspects  of  the  na- 
tion's svstem  for  delivery  of  medical  care. 
Indeed,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Manoower  suggested  In  Its  report 
last  November  that  the  national  health-care 
apparatus  is  more  mlsh:nash  than  svstem: 
"...  a  collection  of  bits  ar.d  pieces  (char- 
acterized byl  overlapping,  duplication,  great 
gap.=;,  hleh  costs,  and  wasted  effort."  Daniel 
Zw:ck.  an  OEO  official,  states  the  problem 
In  these  simple  terms:  "With  medicine  one 
of  the  most  highly  organized  segments  of 
American  society  and  poor  consumers  among 
the  least,  redresslns;  the  balance  without 
scaring  the  doctors  away  Is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task." 

Zwick  sees  in  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  a  tool  for  making  badly  needed 
changes  in  the  way  of  delivering  health 
servi?e.  Manv  hospital  administrators,  he 
points  out,  pj-e  aware  that  their  outpatient 
services— frequent  targets  of  social  criti- 
cism— are  Inadequate.  These  hospital  man- 
agers have  often  been  pov.-erless  to  rearrange 
priorities  so  as  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  outpatients.  OEO  may  turn  out 
to  be  Just  the  sort  of  leverage  they  need. 


Dr  Paul  Torrens.  diiect.ir  cf  commuraty 
medicine  at  St.  Luke's  HospiUil  Centtr  in 
New  York,  three  vears  ago  saw  money  ear- 
"narked  for  a  badly  neded  rehabilitation 
service  snatched  away  to  outfit  an  open- 
heart  suigerv  .suiie.  despite  the  fact  that 
New  York  Ciiv  was  already  r.ver&uppUed 
Now  Torr"n.=  has  received  a  $939,402  grant 
io  cpen  a  Nelghborhoc-d  Hea'.th  Center  under 
St    Luke's   auspices 

Tlie  OEO  Health  Ceiitor^  are  also  forcincr 
'.ocnl  medical  so.'ieties  and  iiealth  dcpart- 
inents  into  new  profession.il  and  social  pat- 
viis  and  causln'.?  them  to  accept  roles  they 
never  would  have  c-nsidered  'n  the  past  One 
example  is  to  b^  fcund  in  Atlanta,  where  the 
local  Communitv  Action  agencj,  Eecnum.c 
Opportunity  Atlan'a,  Inc.  has  turned  over 
health-care  programming  to  the  Fulton 
Cmnty  Medical  Society  and  the  M?dical 
.school  of  Emory  University.  Along  ;  imilar 
Mnes.  in  the  farming  community  of  King 
City  California,  the  M-nterey  County  Med- 
•ral  Societv  is  directly  involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  OEO-rponsored  health  care  to  in- 
a<  'cnt  people  of  the  area.  And  in  Denver,  the 
citv  Department  of  Health  and  Ho.spitals  ha.s 
msumed  resi)-,-^nslbil!ty  for  two  centers,  one 
-ervino-  a  predominantly  Negro  area  on  the 
east  side,  the  other  a  Mexican-American  west 
side  neighborhood 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  any  of  these 
lievelopments  Is  the  profound  Influence 
(!EO's  Health  Center  concept  seems  to  be  ex- 
erting on  the  nation's  medical  schools  and 
•.n  the  direction  of  their  graduates'  careers. 
For  years  now,  most  of  these  Institutions 
have  almost  deliberately  Isolated  themselves 
from  the  community.  Most  young  doctors 
have  headed  either  for  the  research  labora- 
torv  or  the  suburbs  where  a  comfortable 
practice  oould  be  staked  out  In  respectable 
-urroundlngs.  Working  among  the  poor  was 
not  only  frustrating  financially  but  profes- 
sionally as  well.  The  cost  and  complication  of 
scientific  advances  made  It  virtually  impos- 
sible for  Individual  practitioners  to  deliver 
modern  medical  care  In  the  slums. 

With  the  advent  of  oeo  Health  Centers 
and  the  involvement  up  to  now  of  twenty 
•nedlcal  schools  In  the  experiment,  both  fac- 
•iltv  and  students  have  been  undergoing  a 
.hringe  of  heart.  The  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine,  for  example, 
•lot  only  co-operated  successfully  with  the 
Nelghlxsrhood  Health  Council  of  nearby 
Watts  in  setting  up  a  center,  but  when  Con- 
tress  delaved  In  voting  funds  for  the  poverty 
program  "last  fall,  the  t;sc  medical  school 
fame  volunt.arilv  to  the  rescue.  Without  as- 
urance  that  It  would  be  repaid,  the  school 
advanced  enough  money  to  keep  the  Health 
Center  going. 

Other  medical  schools  seem  willing  to  run 
'his  sort  of  risk.  About  half  of  those  in  the 
countrv  have  participated  In  developing 
proposals  for  oeo  funds,  recognizing  that 
Comprehensive  health  programs  not  only  do 
I  great  deal  for  the  poor  but  also  do  some- 
•hing  for  doctors  In  training. 

There  Is  a  widespread  opinion  in  medical- 
oducatlon  circles  these  days  that  the  care- 
fully select9d  cases  seen  by  students  in 
teaching  hospitals  are  hardly  typical  of  the 
oectrum  of  Ills  afflicting  America.  '•Only  in 
•he  communitv  can  a  more  random  selection 

■  ,i  health  problems  be  found  and  early  stages 
i.f  Illness  studied  and  cared  for  .  .  .  ,"  wrote 
Robert  J.  Haggertv,  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
rhe  Unlversitv  of  Rochester,  in  the  January 

-T.e  of  the  Neil)  England  Journal  of  Mcd:- 

■  me.  "To  achieve  this  eoal  of  a  realistic  ret- 
•ns  ."  defined  .and  known  populr.tion  is 
1  °«ied— a  '..ariEh  for  v,-nich  a  clinical  de- 
;  r-rtment  or  a  unlversitv  can  be  responsible, 
TO  know  who  its  patients  are  and  who  does 
rot  now  receive  adequate  care." 

It  1.^  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  not 
•  vervone  shares  the  high-minded  outlook  of 
a   medical    academician   like   Haggertv,   and 
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indeed    much    dl.?cusslon    of    the    OEO    pro- 
gram within  the  he:. 1th  profession  has  been 
couched  in  terms  of  whose  ox  is  belna  gored. 
Tlie    pharm:'.clsts    are    often    worried    about 
competition,   and   at   the   recent   AMA-spon- 
•■ored   National   Conference   on   Health   Care 
lor   llH-   Poor,   for   exanipl".    there   was   ron- 
cern  for  preserving  Uie  right  of  the  under- 
privileged to  "free  choice  of  physlcl.m"-  c!e- 
.spite  the  fact  thU  this  choice  is  largely  fic- 
tional   At  the  same  conferet^ce.  .'\MA  Presi- 
dent   MlUord    Ro'.;se   cavitioncd    the   p'Ttici- 
pants  not  to  overlook  the  thou.-and  health- 
care   programs    currently     admiiii-teret'     by 
175  public  and  private  agcrcies,  and  in  effect 
warned    OEO    not    to    try     lo    become    the 
ITCth-  a  warning  hardly  called  lor  in  light 
of   the  poverty   agency's   record   of  attempt- 
ing  to   fill   vacuums   rather   than   engage   in 
tompetitlon  with  existing  he.-.!th  t,°rv'es. 

Nonetheless,  things  are  tVicing  shipe. 
President  Johnson  ha-  re-^onimended  that 
-60  million  of  the  OEO  budget  be  spent  on 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  The  eoal  is  to 
have  fifty  centers  going  by  the  end  rf  this 
■•ear.  Even  this  .amount  would  be  capable  of 
helping  onlv  a  small  fraction  of  the  poor-- 
;.rd  the  pwr  are  not  the  only  Americans 
who.se  health  care  could  stand  improvement. 
(In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  l>oor 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  850  health  centers 
throushont  the  country  would  be  needed,  i 
Supporters  of  OEO  .-r?  confident,  however, 
that  no  matter  hew  many  centers  are  estab- 
lished, their  numbers  are  less  import  mt 
than  the  chain  reaction  this  social  experi- 
ment will  set  off. 
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ties  un  the  dimensions  of  such  a  disaster, 
the  findings  that  exist  are  still  sl<'mficant 
In  manv  respects,  liowever,  analytical  studies 
represent  only  first  utfmpts  lo  approach 
problem  areas  quantitatively 

All  thoughts  on  the  .-ubiect  do  not  neces- 
sarily r«>fl.''ct  liopeletsness  and  despair.  In  his 
pion'epring  stuciv  On  Th.rmc-nurh'ar  War.  lor 
example.  Herman  Kahn  t:-.;:resses.  the  be- 
lief that  our  society  could  be  re.'^tored  in  time 
if  advance  preparation  were  made  to  do  so. 
partlcularlv  through  Government  programs. 
In  this  reg.ard,  preparations  svioh  as  civil  pas- 
sive and  active  defense  .--hould  not  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand  as  illusory,  for  studies 
exist  which  indicate  their  life-saving  poten- 
tial in  combination  with  warning  and 
h-hfll'^r. 

Civllizalion.  lor  all  of  Its  sophisticated  as- 
pects, remaln.s  a  delicate  balance  ui  related 
dements.  We  are  reminded  »  f  this  when  nat- 
ural dlsa.sters,  power  failures,  strikes,  and 
other  disruptions  occur  By  and  large,  these 
are  localized  situations  that  can  be  made 
tolerable  through  outside  assistance  On  the 
other  hand,  nuclear  war  poses  a  potential 
catastrophe  with  which  previous  experience 
provides  little  guidance  It  would  unleash 
widespread  destruction  upon  the  world  and 
disrupt  the  precarious  relationships  of  so- 
ciety with  .svnereistic  effect",  which  at  best 
mav  be  onlv  "partially  predictable  Directly  or 
indirectlv-through  global  lallout  In  food  and 
water  as  "well  as  in  disruption  of  international 
relations — other  countries  <.f  the  world  not 
directly  Involved  in  the  conflict  would  never- 
theless'suffer  the  consequences  .  .  . 


The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War  on  Civilization 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  In 
the  Hst  session  of  Congress  I  received 
from  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agencv  a  copy  of  the  report  "The 
Effects  of  Nuclear  War  on  CivUizatlon," 
prepared  for  the  apency  by  Dr.  Earl  W. 
Lindveit    a  .senior  .'^tafl  member  of  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Because  this 
report  Is  concerned  with  a  matter  of  such 
importance  to  us  all.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleaeues  and  include  here  an  excerpt 
from  the  int-od-ictior : 
The  Eftects  of  Nuclear  War  on  Civilization 
,  By  Dr  Earl  W   Lindveit.  Senior  Staff, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  1 

lNTa.".DfCTI1N 

There  are  several  reasons  for  undertaking 
this  Etudv  to  explore  the  effects  of  nuclear 
war  on  clvlhzatl.sn  First,  through  the  quan- 
titative assessment  --f  the  horr  .rs  ■•t  nuclear 
war  will  come  ren^^wr-d  vigor  i<  r  the  pr.'ven- 
t'on  of  such  a  holocaust  Second,  in  .'^pite  of 
the  best  political  and  mllitarv  arti  uis  to  pre- 
vent v,ar.  one  must  admit  ihat  it  !■=  a  pos- 
sibility Thus,  nations  have  responsibilities 
toward  their  present  and  future  genera. "ions 
to  underst.and  the  consequences  and,  where 
posr.ible.  to  ameliorate  them. 

The  phvsical  cfTects  of  n"Clpar  explosions 
ar.-^  cener.illv  weP.  doi  uirr-nted  l-r.-va;i'nt  re- 
artion  tow.ard  th.c  pro-'-p.-ct  of  nuc!<-ar  war 
frcouentlv  predicts  an  end  to  civinzation 
?nd"  total  c'estructicn  of  societv,  and  such 
(.ire  predictions  mav  seem  I-.rical  because  of 
the  proven  dennictive  power  rf  nuclear 
weapons.  The  extent  to  which  such  effects  en 
society  are  necessarllv  a  logical  extension  of 
the  ae.-uructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
a  matter  less  well  uocumented  Despite  a 
lack  of  agreement  among  scientific  authorl- 


Dickey-Lincoln  School  Hydroelectric 
Project,  Maine 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric  Cooperative  A.s.<:ociati(Dn  an  February 
25-29.  at  Dallas,  the  association  pas.sed 
a  icsolution  in  support  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project  in 

Maine.  .  ^. 

It  is  sicnifictnt  that  the  as.sociation, 
representing  Americans  across  the  land, 
should  foci  f-trongly  cnou'h  about  the 
■f",  ,"^1  multipurpose  project  proposed  for 
New  England  to  tidopt  a  resolution  in 
iu':- support. 

Hie  resolution  correctly  reports  that 
New  En^!l.ind  is  the  only  iccion  in  the 
countrv  without  a  multinurijoso  hydro- 
electric plant,  that  New  Enslanc  has  the 
ni"hest  electric  rats  in  tho  Nation,  that 
the  Dickev-Lincoln  School  project  has 
bom  carefully  ;  tudied  and  has  an  oxccl- 
;ont  cc5t-bencfit  ratio  of  1.9.  and  that 
failure  bv  C-mTess  to  r:pprove  final 
plannin-  lunds  lor  the  project  vould  deal 
a  .severe  blow  to  nil  future  muhipurpose 
■.•source  development. 

B^c'iU':"  of  the  out5tandi'VJ  reputa- 
tion of  tho  National  Ra:■^\  Electric  Co- 
crerative  Association  and  because  oi  the 
.■^'ptne.ss  of  its  resolution  en  the  Dickey 
Vro'icct  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
•1:0" resolution  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
.M  in.'^  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  ns  fcllovrs: 
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National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation    Resolution     F-3,     on     Dickey- 
Lincoln  Project,  Maine 
Whereas,   the   full   development   of   water 
resources    is    of    critical    imp)ortance    to    a 
region's  development  of  Its  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  recreational  poten- 
tial; and 

Whereas,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  would 
be  the  first  multiple-purpose  project  in 
the  New  England  area  which  would  serve  to 
develop  the  above  mentioned  potentials  of 
the  New  England  area,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  area  has  the 
highest  electrical  rates  In  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  shown  to  have  an 
above-average  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9, 
and 

Whereas,  final  planning  funds  in  the  budg- 
eted appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968  were 
removed  from  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion bill  last  year  through  the  concerted 
effort  of  the  New  England  power  companies. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we 
strongly  support  the  budgeted  appropria- 
tions for  the  liscal  year  1969  for  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  actively  urge 
the  Congress  to  fully  suppxirt  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  as  the  failure  to  approve  the 
constructJflD  of  a  project  having  such  an  ex- 
cellept  beopfit-to-co6t  ratio  would  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  all  future  multiple-purpose 
resource  development. 


Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
Strengthened  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.l 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  calitobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  approved  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1968  combining  the  Bureau  of  Di-ug 
Abuse  Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  p.acing  the  new  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  matter  will 
come  before  the  House  on  Tuesday  when 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  a  dis- 
approval resolution  that  has  been  re- 
ported unfavorably   by   our  committee. 

The  President's  plan  was  supported 
during  hearings  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
are  the  agencies  which  have  the  job  of 
enforcement  in  this  field.  Witnesses  in- 
clude the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Enforcement,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  and 
the  medical  director  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  Statements  were 
received  from  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  reorganization,  the  major 
function  of  the  new  Bureau  will  continue 
to  be  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  elimi- 
nate the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  and  the 
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abuse  of  drugs.  The  drugs  referred  to  are 
stimulants,  depressants  and  hallucino- 
1,'enics  such  as  LSD. 

In  the  new  Bureau,  the  600  agents 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  arrests 
in  cases  involving  both  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drusjs,  whereas  now  the  agents 
of  the  separate  bureaus  have  no  author- 
ity in  such  cases  to  go  beyond  their  field 
of  control. 

Experts  such  as  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commis-sioner  of  Narcotics  have 
testified  that  we  need  .this  coordination 
to  ixerrise  more  control  over  this  prob- 
lem. A  danwrous  trend  in  our  country  in 
the  u.'^e  of  narcotics  and  potent  drugs  has 
become  alarming  to  us  all.  The  number 
of  active  narcotic  addicts  has  increased 
15.000  in  the  past  7  years  and  a  large 
percentaae  of  these  are  young  people. 

In  the  interest  of  our  children  and  the 
public  in  f;eneral,  this  strengthened  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted. 


March  28,  1968 


March  JS,  1968 


Family  Service  Association  Volunteers 
Welcome  Newcomers  to  Indianapolis 
Housing  Project 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

of  indlana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  moving  into  a  new  home  can 
be  a  difficult,  as  well  as  exciting,  experi- 
ence. 

And  moving  can  be  especially  confus- 
ing and  tr>-ing  for  low-income  families  as 
they  make  the  adjustment  to  the  strange 
new  world  of  a  housing  project. 

It  is  particularly  helpful  at  such  times 
if  there  is  someone  available  who  can 
provide  answers  to  the  many  questions 
which  inevitably  arise. 

Such  assistance  Is  now  being  provided 
by  Family  Service  Association  volunteers 
in  Indianapolis  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  Salem  Village  hous- 
ing project. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  project  Is 
due  to  Henr>-  M.  Graham,  director  of  the 
Family  Service  Association,  who  has 
helped  guide  the  efforts  of  FSA  volun- 
teers. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  which 
I  am  sure  this  type  of  approach  might 
arouse  in  similar  projects  elsewhere  in 
the  countrj',  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  program 
which  appeared  in  the  March  10  edition 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

New  Fkiends  Ease  Adjustments  at  Salem 

Vlt.LAGE 

I  By  Robbie  EKl  Bois) 
.\    sroup    of   outer   cltv   housewives   have 

found  It  ea.sv  to  bridge  the  gap  in  economic 
levels  by  simply  being  a  friend  In  deed  to 
low-Income  counterparts. 

As  each  family  moved  into  the  new  Salem 
Villnee  housin;?  project,  one  of  the  group 
welcomed  The  tenants,  particularly  the 
mother.  She  w.a.s  a  svmpathetlc,  knowledge- 
able ^  isltor  who  backed  her  first  offer  of  help 
with  liter  visits  .ind  is  on  c^ll  for  assistance 
if  there  Is  any  inkling  of  a  problem  de- 
•.  eloping. 

Salem  Village  Is  a  Federal  housing  project 
for  low-income  families.  Operation  Welcome 


is  the  undertaking  of  women  volunteers  in 
the  Indianapolis  Family  Service  Association. 
It  is  a  pilot  project,  first  of  Its  kind.  Each  of 
the  women  in  the  11 -member  FSA  group  was 
given  the  names  of  families  she  was  to  as- 
sist in  the  move-in. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  McClure  is  chairman  of 
the  group  and  the  only  one  experienced  in 
social  work. 

Their  efforts  were  well  received. 

"My  visitor  was  so  kind,"  says  Mrs.  Lee  D. 
Maxwell,  a  widow  with  four  children,  1  to  10 
years  old. 

■I  didn't  have  beds  for  my  children  and  she 
took  right  over  and  helped  get  them. 

"I  was  glad  to  have  a  woman  to  talk  to.  I 
could  talk  more  freely  to  her  than  to  the 
management. 

"I  surely  do  feel  I've  found  a  friend!"  Her 
new  friend  Is  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Peterson. 

Says  Mrs.  Haddle  Reedus,  divorced  mother 
of  three,  "My  Mrs.  Baker  was  so  nice  and 
courteous.  She  ptolnted  out  the  things  I 
needed  to  know.  She  knew  how  things  should 
be  done. 

"I  enjoyed  her  second  call,  when  she  came 
one  evening. 

"I  know  I  can  call  on  her  if  I  have  any 
problems." 

Mrs.  William  B.  Baker.  Mrs.  Reedus'  caller, 
is  the  FSA  vice-president  In  charge  of  vol- 
unteers. She  has  added  the  Salem  Village 
welcoming  project  to  many  other  volunteer 
responsibilities  in  the  association. 

While  a  few  of  the  new  tenants  were  ca- 
pably coping,  most  of  the  volunteers  found 
immediate  problems  to  attack,  like  getting 
children  promptly  enrolled  in  their  new 
school,  arranging  transportation  for  a  hand- 
icapped child,  explaining  management  reg- 
tilations,  community  facilities,  bus  sched- 
ules. 

"There  wasn't  much  I  could  do  on  one  first 
visit,"  rather  ruefully  confessed  Mrs.  Andrew 
J.  Brown.  "The  furniture  had  been  In  stor- 
age and  some  of  it  arrived  broken  and  her 
husband  is  In  Vietnam.  I  just  stood  with  her 
and  wrung  my  hands,  too." 

"One  of  my  tenants  Just  wanted  to  sit," 
said  Mrs.  Peterson.  "If  you've  ever  moved, 
you  know  the  confusion.  I  have,  so  I  Just 
sat  with  her  for  a  while." 

'T  couldn't  do  much  In  one  apartment. 
All  they  were  doing  was  oh-ing  and  ah-lng 
over  the  lovely  place  they  were  living  In,"  said 
Mrs.  Burton  B.  Kohn.  "It  was  nice  to  be  part 
of  it." 

In  preparation  for  Operation  Welcome,  the 
volunteers  had  toured  the  neighborhood  and 
apartments,  learned  about  the  stoves  and 
garbage  disposals,  been  briefed  in  the  rules 
and  regulations.  They  had  frankly  and 
openly  discussed  their  role  and  decided,  as 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Coy  put  it,  "We  Just  want 
them  to  know  they  have  an  Interested 
friend," 

The  FSA  volunteers  "greatly  eased  the 
transition."  says  Lewis  N.  Jones,  director  of 
the  housing  project. 

"They're  doing  a  wonderful  Job  in  getting 
the  tenants  started  right.  Women  will  talk 
to  women  and  listen  to  women  about  house- 
keeping problems." 

Some  of  the  volunteers  detected  in  the 
early  visits  incipient  problems;  a  rebellious 
teen-ager,  a  need  for  more  or  better  employ- 
ment perhaps  requiring  special  training, 
need  for  convenient  child  care  for  working 
mothers,  lack  of  counseling  for  a  kinder- 
garten child  as  recommended  by  his  teacher. 

The  volunteer's  role,  Mrs.  McClure  em- 
phasizes. Is  not  to  counsel  but  to  know 
agency   resources   and   encourage   referral. 

To  a  woman,  the  11  volunteers  feel  Opera- 
tion Welcome  has  been  worthwhile  and  they 
have  done  something  substantially  good, 
though  often  at  their  own  considerable  in- 
convenience. Some  waited  more  than  two 
hours  for  their  families  to  arrive.  Others 
made  repeated  calls  until  they  found  the 
family  moving  In. 


Eight  of  them  will  expand  their  efforts, 
'as  requested  by  the  housing  authority,  to 
welcome  famUles  as  they  start  moving  In 
this  month  in  the  Holmes  Avenue  project. 
They  and  Family  Service  Association  are 
eager  for  reinforcements. 

"We  couldn't  have  touched  this  welcoming 
project  with  our  professional  staff  alone' 
says  FSA  Director  Henry  M.  Graham.  Its 
got  to  be  a  volunteer  project,  and  really, 
thafs  the  way  it  should  be. 

"Volunteers  have  a  very  special  \alue  in 
social  work  because,  putting  it  very  simply, 
they  are  motivated  by  a  personal  love  for  and 
desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  their  fellow  men^ 

Any  one  Interested  in  FSA  volunteer  work 
he  pointed  out,  need  have  no  prior  social  work 
experience,  special  education  or  training. 


Diversified  Farming  in  Kansas 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Interesting 
article  by  the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope. 
Mr  Hope,  during  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Congress,  contributed  much  to 
our  more  substantive  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  food  for  peace  program  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  monuments  to  his 

^prvicc 
I  commend  Mr.  Hope's  article  which 

follows:  ,  „      „. 

IProm  the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal,  Mar.  24. 
'  1968) 

Kansas  No  Longer  on  a  One-Ceop 

Economy 
(By  Clifford  Hope) 
In  the  last  two  weeks  this  column  has  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  grain  sorghums  and 
corn   in   the   Kansas   agricultural   economy, 
particularly  since  1957  when  the  great  break- 
through occurred  in  grain  sorghum  produc- 
tion  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  recent 
years  the  production  of  both  of  these  crops 
has  been  widely  dispersed   throughout  the 
state.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  beef  cattle  production,  which  is 
reflected   in   the   larger   proportion   of   cash 
receipts    from    farming,    derived   from    live- 
stock  and   its   products   as   compared   with 

'''"During  the  ten  year  period,  1958-1967, 
cash  receipts  from  crops  have  exceeded  those 
from  livestock  In  only  two  years— 1958  and 
1960  In  each  case,  the  margin  was  small. 
A  recent  report  from  the  Kansas  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  shows  that  for 
the  five  year  period.  1961-1965.  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketing  of  crops  aver- 
aged 533  million  dollars,  compared  with  741 
niiUion  dollars  from  livestock  and  products. 
For  1966  the  figures  for  crops  were  556  mil- 
lion and  976  million  for  livestock  and  prod- 
ucts' The  corresponding  figures  for  1967  are 
529  million  and  970  million  respectively. 

Most  of  this  increase  has  come  from  beef 
cattle,  which  have  substantially  increased 
both  in  numbers  and  value.  The  west  31 
counties  of  the  state  have  fully  shared  In 
this  increase.  In  1940  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  state  was  2,155.000,  of  which  13 
percent  was  in  the  west  31  counties.  In  1950 
the  number  was  2.939,000  and  the  proportion 
in  these  31  counties  was  23.7  percent.  On 
January  1,  1968.  the  number  was  5.324.000.  of 
which  23.6  percent  was  in  the  western  coun- 
ties. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  Finney  county  farm 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  farm 
program  which  was  being  urged  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  State  Board  of  Agrl- 
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culture  put  the  emphasis  on  the  cow.  the 
sow  and  the  hen.  AU  of  these  have  fared 
rather  badlv  in  Kansas  during  recent  years 
Todav.  the  "number  of  chickens  on  Kansas 
farms  is  less  than  the  number  of  beef  catt.e. 
In  the  west  31  counties,  beef  cattle  outnum- 
ber chickens  three  to  one. 

Kans.is  had  727  thousand  milk  cows  in 
1'.40  and  604  thou.sand  in  1950.  On  January  1, 
1968  the  number  was  240  Uiousand,  of  which 
only  22  thousand  were  in  the  west  31  coun- 
ties Milk  production  has  not  dropped  pro- 
portionately because  of  higher  production 
per  cow.  but  is  still  far  below  earlier  years. 
The  sow  has  held  her  own  a  little  better 
In  1940  there  were  a  little  over  a  million  and 
a  half  hogs  in  Kansas.  This  year  the  number 
is  about  the  same  In  between,  the  figures 
have  fluctuated  between  seven  hundred 
thousand  and  two  and  a  half  million.  In 
recent  vears  about  ten  percent  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  31  western  counties. 

While  Kansas  agricultural  production  is 
rather  widelv  diversified,  over  eighty-hve 
percent  of  its  cash  receipts  come  from  five 
products.  These  are  beef  cattle,  wheat,  grain 
sorghums,  hogs  and  corn.  To  a  S/eaJer  extent 
than  ever  before,  production  of  all  of  these 
commodities  Is  on  a  statewide,  rather  than 
an  area  or  regional  basis. 

There  is  now  no  part  of  the  state  which 
can  be  said  to  be  on  a  one  crop  economy. 
This  has  resulted  in  greater  stability  of  farm 
income  in  all  areas.  At  the  same  time  a.s 
shown  by  recent  shifts  In  the  production  of 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  between  east  and 
west  farmers  have  been  quick  to  change 
production  patterns  when  it  1<:  to  their 
advantage. 
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But   111   Greece,   as  elsewhere,   there   is  no 
ti-lling  what  will  happen  next  time. 


U.S.  Dollar  Rejected 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects 
of' removal  of  the  gold  cover  from  the 
U  S  paper  money  has  already  been  noted. 

Some  of  our  foreign  friends— who  were 
once  eager  to  accept  our  paper  dollars 
backed  by  gold— no  longer  want  to  take 
a  chance  that  U.S.  currency  may  turn 
out  to  be  worthless. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  comments  from  the 
April  1  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and 
Human  Events  follow: 

Americans  headed  abroad  this  summer  will 
have  to  be  ready  for  trouble.  Dollars,  once 
sacrosanct,  may  not  always  be  honored  for 
foreign  cash.  What  happened  the  week-end 
of  March  16  could  happen  again.   Our  jnen 

'^'^^From  Johannesburg :  "There  were  wild 
scenes  at  Johannesburg  airport  as  Americans 
trving  to  buy  airiine  tickets  waved  dollar 
bills  that  neither  airlines  nor  banks  would 
accept  In  Blantvre.  Malawi,  one  resident 
American  had  his  bank  refuse  his  dollar 
check  for  deposit." 

From  Paris:  "An  editor  of  'U.S.  News  .»^ 
World  Report'  traveling  in  Europe  was 
allowed  to  change  only  enough  dollars  in 
Geneva  to  pay  his  hotel  bill 

"His  Paris  hotel  let  him  change  only  S20 
into  francs  at  the  rate  of  4.6  francs  to  the 
dollar  instead  of  the  usual  4  9.  He  also  had  to 
promise  to  make  up  the  difference  If  the  dol- 
hir  was  devalued.  Airlines,  too.  were  choosy. 

Tourists  found  similar  problems  in  Lon- 
don   Germany.  Italy. 

An  exception:  Greece.  The  military  govern- 
ment there  is  so  determined  to  attract  Amer- 
icans it  plaved  down  the  dollar  crisis.  Greeks 
recalled  that  one  hotel  was  shut  last  year  for 
overcharging.  Few  wanted  to  risk  a  repeat. 


Ha«l  Henderson  Clears  the  Air 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  Hazel  Henderson,  chaiiinan 
of  the  board  of  honorary  trustees  of  Clt  - 
?en^  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  which  has  Its 
office  in  my  district,  spoke  recently  at  a 
YWCA  luncheon  on  her  unending  ngni 
to  improve  our  enviromnent. 

Her  talk  is  entitled  "Man:  Guinea  Pig 
in  the  Growing  Metroijolis"  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Man:   Guinea  Pic  in  the  Growing 
Metropolis 
iSneech  given  by  Hazel  Henderson,  chairman 
*   of  boafd  of  honorary  trustees,  CUizens    or 
Clean    Air,    Inc.,    before    New    York    City 
YWCA  forum  March  7,   1968) 
Just  last  week  the  New  York  Times  carried 
one  of  humorist  Russell  Baker's  inimitable 
mue  gems  of  wisdom  entitled  New  Yorkers 
can  Take  U.  Un/ortunatrlr.  He  claims  that 
the  inhabitant*  of  our  town  "are  undoubtedly 
the   most  tolerant  citizens  in   the   Western 
worid    If  there  is  any   physical   discomfort, 
human  inconvenience  or  affront  to  the  dig- 
mty  o"  man  that  they  will  refuse  ^  put  up 
with  ...  it  has  yet  to  be  devised"  He  cit*8 
the  current  New  York  thing  called  The  Strike 
of  the  Week;  and  a  host  of  other  Irrltotlons 
and   indlgnltles-the   high   prices,   the  dirt, 
noise,  overcrowding,  chaos  and  confusion- 
that  masochistic  New  Yorkers  bear  without 
a  murmur.  Any  one  of  these  insulte  would 
have    Parisians    or    Washlngtonlans    up    in 
arms    But.  he  says  sadly.  "Just  like  sheep. 
New  Yorkers  will  take  anything." 

Mr  Baker,  like  most  of  us.  has  noticed 
that  our  cities  are  not  only  growing  In  size 
but  6eem  to  be  growing  out  of  control  and 
becoming  more  chaotic  every  year.  And  as 
this  unplanned  growth  continues,  they  also 

are  becoming  giant  l^^b°'-^'»F'^%^°'\^*^tlPnce 
of     a     formeriy     little-understood     science 

known  as  ecology.  . 

Bro.idlv  speaking,  ecology  Is  the  jt"ay  or 
the  total  environmental  system  and  all  the 
organisms  including  man  which  inhabit  lt_  A 
s'rawung  city  offers  a  living  laboratory  for 
this  kind  of  study,  and  is  a  treasure  house  for 
scholars  of  not  only  the  physical  sciences^ 
but  the  behavioral  sciences  as  well.  Tlie  only 
trouble  is  that  in  every  ca.se  .  ••;-  human 
belnes  are  the  helpless  guinea  pigs  In  these 
vast  urban  test  tubes  If  we  are  W  survive  in 
our  cities  the  researchers  vlll  have  to  find 
the  answers  to  three  basic  questions. 

Fit't  will  increasing  overcrowding  of  our 
population  into  already  bursting  metro- 
politan areas  eventually  so  overUiX  the  l.ind. 
',r  and  water  in  them  that  the  urban 
environment  will  break  down  completely? 

Second,  what  are  todays  large  cities  doing 
to  people,  physically,  einotionally  and 
spirituallv? 

A.nd  thirdlv,  is  there  a  better  way  of  orga- 
v.innK  oursrives?  Are  our  cities  ^^^rth  the 
bir.ions  of  dollars  it  will  need  to  save  them? 
Or  mieht  they  even  become  unnecessary  and 
cb-olete  in  the  near  futurC 

Letv,  look  at  the  first.  The  question  of  how 
nianv  people  you  can  cram  into  a  certain 
land"  a-ea  without  it  losing  its  capacity  to 
c-eanse  and  renew  itself.  Well  we  all  know  of 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  In  that  ca^e 
It   was   the   oxvgen   supply   which   gave  out 
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first,  and  the  people  suffocated.  What  does 
this  have  to  do  with  citlee?  Well  Just  recently 
at  a  symposium  held  by  the  American 
Aaeoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
many  of  its  eminent  members  were  dis- 
cussing whether  the  earth's  oxygen  supply 
would  be  able  to  continue  to  support  the 
present  population,  or  whether  It  too  would 
be  used  up  by  man  and  all  of  his  manu- 
facturing activities.  This  isn't  as  far  out  as 
It  sounds  when  we  remember  that  the 
planet's  oxygen  supply  wa«  not  always  Just 
there  In  fact  It  has  been  painstakingly 
manufactured  over  the  millennia  by  green 
plants,  and  they  still  remain  the  only  natural 
source  of  oxygen  we  have. 

And  yet  we  not  only  use  the  precious  stuff 
each  time  we  inhale,  but  each  time  we  drive 
our  car,  turn  the  lights  on  or  use  an  appliance 
and  whenever  we  bum  anything.  It  takes 
oxygen  to  make  steel,  paper,  electricity,  in 
fact  almost  every  manufacturing  process  uses 
it  up  one  way  or  another.  As  our  population 
increases,  we  all  use  more  of  It.  faster  ?nd 
faster. 

And  not  only  are  we  using  up  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  supply,  but  as  you  all  know,  we  are 
adding  a  great  manv  disgusting  things  to  it. 
like  incinerator  smoke,  dust  from  demolition 
sites,  automobile  fumes,  and  radioactive 
wastes  to  name  a  few.  When  we  pack  so 
many  peoplf  pnd  all  their  activities  into  a 
very  si»all  arfa — like  New  York  City  for  In- 
stance, or  any  other  major  metropolis — the 
air  loses  its  capmcity  to  clean  Itself,  The  total 
system  gets  a  little  out  of  whack.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  we  all  breathe  out  carbon 
dioxide,  and  all  our  manufacturing  activities 
give  off  carbon  dioxide  too:  then  it  begins  to 
pile  up  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  plants 
and  trees  can't  use  it  up  fast  enough  to  main- 
tain the  normal  balance.  But  wait  a  minute — 
In  the  average  city  there  hardly  are  any  plants 
anyway!  So  once  again,  we  have  really  messed 
up  nature's  system. 

It's  the  same  .story  with  the  water  supply, 
we  simply  expect  it  to  do  too  many  things. 
Not  only  must  it  be  our  drinking  supply. 
but  at  the  same  time  a  sewer,  and  a  raw 
m  .terlal  for  manufacturing,  cooling,  alr- 
condltlonlng  as  well  as  recreation.  There  Just 
isn't  enough  of  it  where  we  need  it  for  the 
Increasing  numt)ers  of  people,  and  we  must 
either  clean  it  up  and  use  it  over,  or  run 
out  like  New  York  City  nearly  did  in  the 
summer  of  1966. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  land  when  too 
many  people  try  '.o  use  the  same  piece  of  it. 
It  becomes  geometrically  more  expensive  .ind 
difficult  to  keep  the  whole  environment 
clean — Just  like  too  many  guinea  pigs  In  too 
^all  a  cage.  We  all  saw  what  happened  if 
the  garbage  collection  stopped  for  even  a 
few  days.  We  were  almost  inundated.  Dr. 
Athlestan  Spilh.ius.  President  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphi.i.  says  If  the  two 
hundred  million  people  in  the  United  States 
were  living  in  800  cities  with  a  population 
of  250.000  each,  .ind  if  these  cities  were  scat- 
tered evenly  across  the  United  States,  we 
would  not  have  the  pollution  problems,  the 
riots,  and  many  of  the  other  ills  that  develop 
when  cities  become  too  large."  Already  our 
cities  have  begun  to  create  their  own  weath- 
er! The  great  dome  of  dust  which  hr.ngs  over 
them  considerably  increases  rainfall,  and  the 
heat  absorbed  by  buildings  and  sidewalks. 
as  well  as  that  generated  by  all  the  human 
activity.  Increases  their  average  temperati-re 
several  degrees. 

If  we  are  governed  by  the  same  set  of  n  t- 
ural  laws  th.^t  govern  .ill  other  species,  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  finding  that  o-ir 
desire  to  crowd  together  in  r.jbblt-warren 
like  cities  may  have  put  us  on  a  collision 
course  with  disaster.  Let's  consider  now  what 
this  strange  desire  to  crowd  together  In  ever 
huger  cities  may  be  doing  to  the  poor  human 
guinea  pig. 

I  think  we  have  all  read  enough  about  the 
hazards  to  our  health  caused  by  jxiUution 
of  the  air  to  know  th.it  long  exposure  to  it 
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can  result  in  diseases  like  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, allergies,  sinus  trouble,  colds  and  other 
respiratory  infections,  as  well  as  lung  cancer. 
What  some  of  us  may  not  know  is  that  it  also 
puts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  heart  which 
gradually  becomes  enlarged  because  it  has  to 
pump  blood  through  the  lungs  much  faster 
to  obtain  .sufficient  oxygen.  Pollutants  gases 
such  as  carbon  monoxide  from  car  t>xhausts. 
of  which  there  .ire  huge  quantities  in  urban 
air.  cp.n  cause  iieadache.  fatigue,  irrit.iblllty, 
loss  of  memory  and  disorientation  In  human 
beings  cit  the  current  levels  found  on  most 
city  streets. 

It  IS  cve:i  suspected  that  children  who  are 
driven  long  distances  to  school  or  through 
heavy  traffic,  ^re  slower  learners  because  of 
•heir  exposure.  And  studies  done  on  traffic 
pniiremen  show  that  they  are  often  disori- 
ented and  their  responses  are  considerably 
.'lowed.  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen  Smlt  of  California 
has  done  many  studies  which  show  that  free- 
w.'.v  a'Cidents  are  often  not  caused  by  people 
falling  .;sleep  at  the  wheel,  but  rather  that 
they  ;~.re  drugged   by   the  carbon  monoxide. 

Polluted  water  us  we  recently  learned  over 
Ligain  during  the  New  York  City  garbage 
cri'^li.  ^-i^.n  cause  typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and 
of'-ier  intestinal  infections,  and  hepatitis. 
And  another  little-known  pollutant — noise — 
can  al>o  m.ike  us  physically  ill.  Dr.  Vern  O. 
Knudscn  of  the  University  of  Cilifornla 
found  that  exposure  to  over  90  decibels  can 
Hush  the  skin,  constrict  the  stomach  muscles 
ind  .s.horten  tempers.  Other  doctors  suspect 
that  noise  may  be  a  hidden  factor  In  heart 
disease,  high  blood  pressure,  allergy,  nervous- 
ness and  even  mental  health.  When  we  con- 
sider that  ordinary  New  York  street  noises 
rrgul.irly  exceed  100  decibels,  we  begin  to 
wonder  what  all  these  stresses  may  be  doing 
to  us ! 

But  worse  Is  to  come.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
overall  conditions  of  overcrowding  under 
which  city-dwellers  live — and  we  really  have 
a  witches  brew.  Some  little  known  research 
on  the  consequences  on  various  species  of 
aalmals  of  overcrowded  living  was  recently 
pubiifhed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Hall  In  a  book 
called  The  Hidden  Dimension.  He  claims  that 
all  species  in  the  animal  world  need  a  cer- 
i-tin  dimension  of  physical  elbow  room.  It 
varies  with  different  creatures,  but  in  each 
care,  if  the  animals  are  overcrowded  beyond 
their  elbow  room  requirements  they  begin 
to  develop  physical  symptoms,  and  evidences 
i)f  mental  stress.  He  found  that  when  r.^ts. 
monkeys  and  deer  are  placed  in  overcrowded 
conditiors  similar  to  those  experienced  by 
liumans  in  our  cities,  they  begin  to  regress. 
They  develop  .stomach  ulcers  and  enlarged 
ndrenal  s^rlands  and  their  infant  mortality 
rate  soars.  They  become  a  little  deranged, 
and  more  irritable  and  aggressive.  Some  be- 
come apathetic,  some  homosexual,  while 
others  become  cannibal  and  attack  and  eat 
each  other.  Then  their  fertility  begins  to 
decrease  us  nature  desperately  tries  to  restore 
the  balance. 

We  might  even  ask  ourselves  the  question 
as  to  whether  part  of  the  cause  of  the  ag- 
prc'Five  l.ehivior  in  some  of  the  ghetto 
areas  of  our  cities  is  not  only  caused  by  racial 
discrimination,  but  because  the  whole  city 
environment  is  more  and  more  difficult  to 
take.  It  would  only  be  natural  that  ghetto 
residents  who  have  to  live  under  the  worst 
conditions  of  overcrowding,  with  the  least 
elbow  room  for  recreation,  who  must  spend 
more  time  on  noisy  streets  and  crowded  sub- 
ways, and  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  get 
away  for  a  little  weekend  peace  and  quiet, 
would  be  the  most  likely  group  to  start  show- 
ing signs  of  strain  with  Increased  irritable 
and  :.2gressive  behavior.  In  fact  could  It  be 
that  we  are  witnessing  the  start  of  a  much 
wider  breakdown  of  human  behavior  in  re- 
sponse to  urban  stress  and  the  Increasingly 
impersonal  environment?  The  New  York 
Times  editorialized  after  the  riots  last  sum- 
mer that  any  human  being  condemned  to 
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live  for  the  rest  of  his  life  In  the  dirt,  ugli- 
ness, noise  and  pollution  of  a  modem  Ameri- 
can city  would  eventually  "blow  his  cool". 

The  World  Health  Organization  takes  a 
very  serious  view  of  such  problems,  and 
states  that  after  world  peace,  urban  plan- 
ning is  the  greatest  problem  facing  man  in 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
find  that  the  cities  of  today  present  health 
problems  of  staggering  proportions.  Let's 
look  at  some  ominous  facts.  A  study  com- 
pleted in  1956  on  the  upper  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan found  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  peo- 
ple examined  had  symptoms  of  psychiatric 
disorders,  and  one  out  of  four  had  neuroses 
sufficiently  severe  as  to  disrupt  their  dally 
lives. 

Coronary  heart  disease  death  rates  were 
37<"o  higher  for  males  and  46%  higher  for 
females  in  center  cities  as  compared  with 
suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Studies  on  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer — 
once  a  comparatively  rare  disease — show  that 
the  rate  among  urban  nonsmokers  is  eleven 
times  higher  than  among  rural  non-smokers. 

Incidence  of  emphyseina.  a  once-almost  un- 
known lung  disease.  ha,s  shot  up  700 '"  in 
New  York  City  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
hepatitis  traced  to  contaminated  drinking 
water  and  shellfish  caught  in  polluted  waters 
is   reaching   epidemic    [proportions   in   many 
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To  add  to  It  all.  urban  areas  now  receive 
25^n  less  sunlight  than  rural  .ireas  due  to 
the  thickening  blankets  of  smog,  and  affect 
the  spirits  and  lower  the  morale  of  our  poor 
urban  guinea  pig  even  further. 

The  US.  Surgeon  General's  Committee  on 
Environmental  Health  summed  it  all  up  as 
far  back  as  1962  when  it  reported  that  "In- 
creasing populations  and  Increasinff  concen- 
trations of  people  In  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States  decrease  the  quantity  of  fixed 
resources  of  air.  water  and  land  available  to 
each  Individual.  This  poses  a  threat  of  an 
Insidious  nature  which  if  not  recognized  .ind 
corrected  can  lead  to  urban  stagnation  and 
death,  as  surely  as  the  most  violent  epidemic. 

And  finally,  lest  we  think  that  these  symp- 
toms of  the  toll  on  people's  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  are  only  visible  In  American  cities: 
let's  look  at  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Tokyo.  Japan.  In  the  long  hot  summer  of 
1967.  Tokyo  too.  had  riots  in  its  slums.  The 
outbreaks  were  spontaneous,  according  to  re- 
ports, and  broke  out  on  hot.  sultry  nights. 
where  hundreds  of  slum  dwellers  spilled  out 
into  the  sweltering  streets.  They  would  drink 
cheap  liquor  in  order  to  forget  their  discom- 
fort and  sooner  or  later  would  begin  argu- 
ing with  each  other,  and  before  long  there 
was  a  fight.  The  arrival  of  the  police  was  the 
signal  for  everyone  to  get  into  the  act  and 
mobs  raged  around,  breaking  windows,  and 
senselessly  destroying  property. 

It  has  a  familiar  ring  doesn't  It?  Of  course, 
there  were  other  factors  involved,  caused  bv 
social  discrimination  against  the  slum  dwell- 
ers, many  of  whom  belonged  to  minority 
groups.  But  then  we  must  also  ask  ourselves 
why  people  discriminate  against  each  other? 
Would  they  discriminate  less  against  each 
other  If  they  weren't  Jostling  each  other  for 
elbow  room  and  social  position,  but  lived  In 
smaller  communities,  with  more  breathing 
space?  At  least  the  subject  deserves  a  little 
research  in  light  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
last  summer's  violence  occurred  in  densely 
overcrowded  urban  ghettoes. 

And  Just  three  days  ago  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Buenos  Aires  Is  pres- 
ently suffering  a  summer  heat  wave,  and 
that  with  it  the  grime  and  soot  from  fac- 
tories and  power  plants  is  hanging  in  the  air. 
The  people  are  especially  aggressive,  irritible 
and  short  tempered,  and  arguments  between 
motorists  flare  up  in  the  street  Taxi  drivers 
snarl:  and  usually  polite  businessmen  push 
and  shove  each  other  In  crowded  lunch 
counters. 

Could  it  be  that  the  urban  environment  Is 
to  blame?  Already  sociologists  are  noticing 


the  apparent  Indifference  of  urban-dwellers 
to  each  other's  needs.  They  wonder  at  the 
Wnd  of  aUenation  that  causes  people  to  ook 
the  other  way  In  the  case  of  attacks  on  f elU.w 
citizens  instead  of  coming  to  the  r  aid.  -The 
mswer  that  such  people  often  give  is  that 
they  'didn't  want  to  get  involved."  And  we 
ftU  feel  a  little  shocked. 

^"eut  is  it  really  so  surprising?  How  can  anv 
human  being  reallv  be  concerned  about  each 
an^everv  one  of  his  millions  of  close  neigh- 
bors all  competing  together  In  the  vast  urban 

''In^wlth  that  unhappy  view  of  thejrban 
animal  what  can  we  do  to  release  him  from 
ms  self-made  urban  trap?  Now  we  get  to  the 
exciting  part,  because  many  far-sighted  men 
are  already  making  plans  for  Wm.  Men  ike 
Dr  Athelstan  Spilhaus.  mentioned  before 
and  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  Unl- 
versltv.  Men  like  Buckmlnster  Fuller  the 
v,fonderful  humanistic  architect  who  gave 
rs  the  geodlslc  dome,  and  the  great  urban 
planner.  Constantinos  Doxlades  to  name  a 
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Manv  of  them  believe  that  the  first  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  is  what  is  the  best  size 
for  a  city   to  be  and   whether  our  present 
cities  are  not  already  cancerously  overgrown. 
X  cuy  should  be  big  enough  to  give  us  all 
■,he  cultural   diversity   we   love,   and  yet   in 
nhvsical    surroundings   that    are    clean^   or- 
lerlv   and   beautiful,   with   elbow   room   for 
everyone.  Dr.  Spllhaus  believes  that  250  000 
Se  living  together  in  a  city  Is  Just  about 
S    and  has.  With  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens,  launched  the  first  study  design 
for   such    an   experimental    city,    which    v.m 
be  built  in   Minnesota,  one  hunured  miles 
uom  anv  ether  populated  area.  This  distance 
wTlin^ake  sure  that  the  city  will  really  f  r.nc- 
Uon^s  a  self-contained  unit  with  Its  own 
emplovment    opportunities,    so    no-one    vUll 
have  to  travel  to  a  Job  In  an  already  exlst- 
ng  town  nearby.  The  city  will  be  planned 
and  designed  as  if  it  were  a  huge  hotel  com- 
plex   with   shops,   services,  sleeping,   dining 
and  entertainment  facilities  all  built  together 
and    integrated    into    the   residential    areas, 
schools  and  offices.  „j„h  f^,- 

All  the  pipes  that  ever  could  be  needed  for 
rtralnaee  sewage,  garbage  removal,  as  well 
as  Shone  and  electric  cables  designed  to 
carrv  much  larger  future  loads,  would  a  1 
be  placed  underground  in  the  virgin  soil, 
before  any  streets  have  to  be  f ^f  ^^P"  , 

Tunnels  would  accommodate  all  vehicular 
traffic,  and  garaging  would  be  ^ndergrou  id 
m  all  buildings,  so  that  man  '"ould  iie^er 
again  have  to  confront  anything  as  terrify 
mg  as  a  Mustang,  a  Cougar  or  a  Barracuda 
ace  to  face  on  a  street  comer.  Houses  and 
,ther  huger  buildings  would  be  constructed 
like  building  blocks  in  the  ff^pe  w^^. «1^ J^ 
apartment  complex  called  Habitat  at  Expo 
•67  in  Montreal.  Whole  living  units  could  be 
added,  or  Uken  away  as  ^^eeded^  Mi  obsolete 
building,  instead  of  being  wrecked  ^*ith  the 
usual    ear-shattering    paraphernalia     would 
be  quietly  and  simply  dismantled  without  a 
hammer  blow,  and  reassembled  inanot..er 
way  somewhere  else.  Husbands  could  <*ive6 
permitting  1)  travel  the  short  distance  home 
to   Uinch   bv  moving   sidewalk,   or   perhaps 
tinvp"ug-in  electric  vehicles.  The  city  would 
also  be  verv-  compact,  and  surrounded  b,  an 
enormous  wild  belt  of  virgin  land    so   .hat 
weekend  hunting  or  skiing  trips  would  take 
onlv  a  few  minutes  traveling  t:me. 

Sta'e  air  would  be  automatically  sucked 
into'  underground  f^me-sewers.  where  it 
would  be  piped  to  a  cleansing  and  filter.ng 
plant  and  rainfall  would  never  become 
mixed  or  contaminated  ..dth  sewage  as  it  Is 
today  because  :M  .=ewage  would  be  P^'J^^f 
back"  to  drinking  quality  :^f °« J'/J"^ J'" 
leased  Into  rivers  or  lakes.  The  s^age  Iteelf 
might  be  piped  long  distances  and  P  oughed 
into  desert  areas  to  make  them  fertile  once 

™°In'cold  climates,  large  areas  of  tl^e  city 
could  be  domed  over  to  provide  resort-like 


climates  for  recreation  as  well  us  comfortable 
shopping  and  living.  A  dome  about  two  milee 
in  diameter  could  pay  lor  itself  in  t*n  years 
on  the  savings  gained  from  snow  removal 

*'how  could   we   have   all   this   beauty  and 
Cleanliness    when    we   would    have    to    have 
offices   and   manufacturing   ff»"les   in   the 
same  location?  The  answer    '•'"^    n  the  Ner> 
concept    of    designing    and    building    ever>- 
thlng^rom   the   ground   up.    ^'f^'^P^^^^^ 
for  the  city  would  be  generated  by  atoinlc 
reactors    without    smoke    pollution.    Indus- 
tries, power  plants,  hospitals,  schools  and  al 
other   facilities   would   be   ^«  ^f  «*/^^;..f  [^ 
tlclpation  m  the  city  only  if  they   agree  W 
..birte  by  the  standards  set  by  the  c°mmu 
nltv  beforehand.  The  city  would  agree  to  hook 
hem  up  to  all  the  waste-disposal  facilities 
and  these  services  would  be  part  of  the  local 
taxes    But   bec.iu^e    of    the    re-cycling    and 
more  efficient  handling  of  wastes,  these  costs 
wouW^  competitive  or  cheaper  than  in  old 
citfes    in  fact   services  .uch  as  m.iss-transit 
would   be   so   efficient    that   they    could    be^ 
Mke  elevators  of  today,  free  of  char-e.  The 
'ireitW  advanced  communications  system  In 
?hecty  will  enable  its  lucky  residents  to  tune 
.     ,ho  uhr-irv  to  Choose  a  book  or  the  super- 
'tSaretl'^LnVoTthe  local  school  in  their 

rr^'^ll'be'a^a.lXc^m^Se.^Uon 
wm  be  Amplified  for  the  local  i-ollce  ior^ 
w  th  the  ^e  of  video  monitors,  and  the  whole 
citv  could  be  managed  with  the  help  of 
minute  to  minute  information  -provided  by 
fomputerl  «.mputer:zed  medical  check-ups 
could  monitor  the  health  of  every  citizen 
andln  every  way  the  new  --chnology  .vould 
K»  Tint  to  the  service  of  m.tn  rather  than  ex 
?ec?mg  man  to  somehow  lit  hlm.self  mto  the 

^■^le"in'the"s'<y?  I  don't  think  =o.  As  Dr. 
ST,llhaus  is  fond  of  pointing  out  to  poli- 
ce ans  who  tell  him  that  you  can't  move 
nSe  a^und.  We  do  it  all  the  time!  In  fact. 
CToSans  are  always  moving  us  around 

'^"Tll^^c^as  t"  ev  bGudoze  their  property 
to  mak/wTy  for  al?klnds  of  dubious  "prog- 
^ss^  Th^y  take  park-s  to  make  parking  lots^ 
and  move'^  thousands  of  people  every  year 
In  urban  renewal. 

In  fact  some  people  are  beginning  to 
wonder^^ethTr  vFe  aren't  doing  exactly  the 
wronfthlng  bv  pouring  money  into  our  old 
Ht°es  and  building  more  and  bigger  bui  d- 
mes  to  huddle  people  closer  and  closer  to- 

?L;  vihlle  75''  of  our  land  area  is  almost 
^habited,   we   pour   poverty   funds   into 

°-"oi^^:?oof^'^.vrt'h^"ur^^Lr:fre 

TorhlnTnKrateTo  them?  EveryUilng  v.e 
^-hTLfcl^^rsVc^l^n't-'ri^n^teVbe 
t^ln«  to  improve  the  lives  cf  people  where 
Sv  are  in  rural  areas  which  mieht  help  to 
de-centrali.*  the  population  and  u.e  our 
land  area  more  ef  ectively  ? 

Which  leads  me  to  the  Ui.=t  and  most  v:t^l 
Quest  on  Are  our  old  clt.es  really  wortn  .av- 
?ngf  Wni  they  require  so  much  money  to 
re-fashion   them   tnat   we   ^o^'^   be   better 
off  spending  It  building  new  '^"ff  A^^^^'  ^ 
Americans  are  the  only  people  m  the  world 
who    discard    their    houses,    appliances    and 
car^  without  a  thought.  The  P'^'J""''  '■■  :f 
UP   the   farmlands  and   then   pushed   Wt-^t 
i^d  Whenever  the  particular  rea:°ii  lor  .^. 
location  of  a  certain  t.iwn  no  longer  made 
.ense  thev  Just  left,  r.nd  pave  the  world  tha 
mfique    American    phenomenon-the    chost 
town    After  all.  what  is  .so  magic  about  on 
niece  of  real  estate  as  opposed  to  another^ 
T^e  reasons  that  most  of  our  old  cities  are 
Seated  Where  they  are  have  in  many  cases 
beccme  Irreleveant.   With   the   communlca- 
nonftet works  of  the  future  we  '••ont  "eed 
to  "  ave  towns  situated  on  rivermouths  for 
shipping  or  near  the  railroad   connections. 
Of  course,   all   this  Isn't  to  say  that  we 
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^ould  have  to  i^^  ^^[J^^Z'Z'^^'^el. 

reat^on'areas,  and  in  this  way  we  «,u  d 
open  out  atid  Inamanize  ^e  -Id  jJ^^V,-,, 
new  areas  of  greenerj  ,"*"  .f  ,>,pv  ire 
-nf  Ilk"  tr  Tel'' Pa^ev^  pTrk^^  off^knh 
kT^nue  in  New  York,  could  work  -onders  in 
restoring     the    shattered     nerves    of    city- 

before  it's  too  late. 


Rabbi  Spigelman  To  Be  Honored  by  Lot 
Angeles  Jewish  Community 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  March  28.  1968 
Mr    REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Je^^f 
•  .  ,  „f  T.n<;   Anpeies  will   nonor 
"""""nf  "Its  mo-<^disUn' ufshed   leaders. 

T'efira'"l-.o  Gates  ot  Prayer,  v.hcrc  .,e  has 
Je\„  l>onoreJ  with  "<e;^nu,.e  T  -m^ 

SaX  „T  MOO   waAlarded  the  U,s 

arS^id  sponsoring  lanctions  and  ir.eet- 
'"wtallv  concerned  with  education 
rroffS=stica,S'hf^"ta„da^ 

i;t.ssi?er.o"dSsr; 

cmy.  ^•'^j'^" /.„,..  rrp  j.^  also  amont-'  the 
thousand  ^V-'f^f  Rj^bam  Torah  Instl- 
foimders  cf  the  R^J^-7"\  i  ,l„  Teach- 
t.,t^  a  socondrirv  school,  and  tne  leacn 
eif  ln.i?tuti  of  yeshiva  University  on 

^^^;;' the'^numerous  citations  whU^h  he 
,,,  received  tor  conm^vnitv   and  M^c 

l^^^^u;  -SSf  to   the  erowth   and 

^1Sc^'^^Sc5;S!^cf  the  Board  of 
RSoftJthernCalitornia^andofthe 

Rabbinical  Council  of  Ca.i.oinia.  n^ 
now  e^^es  at  the  head  of  the  South.-est 
Division  of  the  .American  Jewish  Con- 
^reSand  is  a  member  of  its  national 
uovernins  council  board.  vtiririv 

^  After  the  6-day   war  in   the   Middle 

i-c.<;t  1^^*  June    l-.e  was  cno>en  .3  par 

Uc  iat^  in  a  6!man  U.S.  team  in  discus- 
ion  wHh   'hc  hiu-h-ranki,-.K   oOiccrs  of 

the  State  ol  Israel,  including  its  Presi- 

riont  and  Prime  Miiv.stcT. 

''Rabb'spi.c.man  has  .Iso  .erved  on 

the  mayor's  committee  for  '^jb^"  f  j;=; 

Fe  offered  the  opcnnvj  prayer  for  the 
os..r.n  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Hepr^sonta- 

tives  m  Washington.  D.C..  on  May  ^d. 

^^An  anticipated  .atherinfi  of  a  thou- 
sand people  will  honor  the  eminent  rabbi 
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for  18  years  of  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished service  to  his  congregation  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 


Lake  Tahoe  Preservation 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  widespread  concera  that  has  been 
voiced  by  scientists  as  well  as  the  general 
public  and  pr^ss  over  the  pollution  threat 
to  Lake  Tahoe.  With  its  location  on  the 
route  of  two  transcontinental  highways, 
this  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
visited  lake  in  the  Western  United  States. 
We  have  started  late  and.  even  with  max- 
imum pollution  abatement  effort,  it  will 
take  years  to  restore  the  water  quality  of 
this  unique  scenic  area.  To  get  on  with 
the  job.  it  is  imperative  that  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  both  in  Nevada  and 
California,  clarify  their  specific  responsi- 
bilities in  carrying  out  treatment  work 
and  the  planned  development  of  the  en- 
tire drainage  basin.  This  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  Tahoe. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  active 
lead  taken  by  Governor  Reagan  in  sup- 
porting the  strong  language  of  Nevada 
legislation  wliich  is  designed  to  establish 
a  bi-State  commission  for  this  purpose. 
Governor  Reagan  has  recommended  that 
California  adopt  similar  legislation  and 
seek  immediate  ratification  of  the  com- 
pact by  the  Congress.  Conservationists 
who  have  battled  for  nearly  a  decade  to 
save  Lake  Tahoe  have  warmly  welcomed 
this  leadership. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include    Governor 
Reagan's  recent  message  to  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia on  this  subject  in  the  Record: 
Lake  Tahce  Basix  Preservation 

To  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  California: 

I  would  like  to  urge  quick  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  take  the  very  Important  first  step 
toward  protecting  Lake  Tahoe. 

While  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Ne- 
vada Legislature  to  protect  Lake  Tahoe  is  not 
perfect.  It  Is  In  many  respects  stronger  than 
the  legislation  enacted  by  the  California 
Legislature  last  year.  Failure  to  enact  this 
legislation  would  be  a  great  tragedy  for  the 
people  of  California.  Nevada  and  the  nation 
who  are  concerned  about  maintenance  of  the 
unique  environment  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  effective  piece  of 
legislation  can  be  achieved  in  subsequent 
years,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  weakened  as  time  wore  on.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  to  permit  this  to  be  delayed. 
The  bill  is  nonpartisan  In  content  and  na- 
tionwide In  implication. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  Nevada  amendments  strengthens  the  bl- 
state  compact,  provides  for  an  orderly  ap- 
proach to  its  business,  and  also  clarifies  the 
specific  areas  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
and  the  counties  and  the  city  in  the  basin. 

I  feel  that  we  should  strongly  support  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  California  law 
to  bring  it  Into  full  conformance  with  the 
Nevada  bill  for  expeditious  action  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  an  urgency 
measure  so  that  It  can  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  for  ratification  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 
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The  bl-state  body  compact  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  agency  controlling  the  basin 
are  basinwide  and  clear. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  represents  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  people  in  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  who  are  interested  In  pre- 
serving the  Tahoe  Basin.  The  bill  Is  probably 
as  strong  as  any  measure  which  could  attain 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  local  residents, 
convervatlon  groups,  and  officials  of  local  and 
state  government  in  both  California  and 
Nevada. 

We  should  adopt  the  Nevada  bill,  seek  rati- 
fication by  Congress  of  the  compact,  and  then 
work  together  for  the  preservation  of  Lake 
Talioe. 

If  we  let  thi.'i  opportunity  pass,  we  may 
never  have  another. 


Caution  Urged  in  Purchase  of  County 
Co-op  Shares 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now  I  have  been  digging  into  the 
diversified  business  activities  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  gigantic  fraud  that  it  is  perpetrat- 
ing upon  the  American  farmer.  One  of 
the  more  interesting  tricks  practiced  by 
this  self -proclaimed  "friend  of  the 
farmer"  is  for  some  of  its  cooperatives 
to  issue  patronage  dividends  which  are 
supposedly  redeemable,  and  then  to  re- 
use to  redeem  them.  A  champion  prac- 
titioner of  this  neat  little  ruse  is  the  Ash- 
land County,  Ohio,  Farm  Bureau  Co-op, 
which  has  not  redeemed  its  dividends  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Another  device  used  to  permanently 
separate  the  farmer  from  his  money  is 
to  sell  him  stock  with  the  promise  that  it 
can  be  redeemed  on  30  days'  notice,  and 
then  to  refuse  to  cash  itr— ever. 

Throughout  the  course  of  my  investi- 
gation. Farm  Bureau  officials  have  not 
denied  a  single  one  of  the  charges  I  have 
made.  In  fact.  Roger  Fleming,  the  No.  2 
man  in  the  AFBF  hierarchy,  confirmed 
a  good  many  of  them. 

The  latest  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
my  charges  is  the  following  article  by 
Robert  J.  Havel,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  19  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Stanfield, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau,  supports  my  findings. 
In  fact,  he  agrees  that  perhaps  new  laws 
are  necessary  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
stock.  Here  is  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  admitting  to 
Farm  Bureau  abuses,  while  Ohio  At- 
torney General  William  Saxbe  conducted 
an  investigation  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "whitewash."  and  cleared  the 
co-ops  of  any  illegal  practices. 

This  article  also  shows  what  happens 
when  the  AFBF  flexes  its  political  "mus- 
cles." Mr.  Stanfield's  threat  to  "take  an- 
other look  at"  its  support  of  Representa- 
tive John  Ashbrook  because  Congress- 
man AsHBROoK  has  also  questioned  these 
co-op  practices  constitutes  the  closest 
thing  to  political  blackmail  I  have  seen 
in  a  long  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  in 
the  Record: 

Cautious  Tack  Is  Urged  on  County  Co-Op 
Shares 

( By  Robert  J.  Havel ) 

Washington. — D.  R.  Stanfield,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  said  yesterday  he  would  shy 
away  from  buying  stock  In  a  county  farm 
cooperative  until  he  had  carefully  checked 
its  financial  soundness. 

Stanfield  made  the  statement  here  yester- 
day when  asked  about  charges  of  question- 
able stock  practices  involving  certain  county 
Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  in  Ohio.  He  and 
other  Farm  Bureau  representatives  are  in 
Washington  to  discuss  farm  problems  with 
Ohio  congressmen. 

Several  Ohloans  have  alleged  they  bought 
stock  In  county  co-ops  on  the  promise  they 
could  redeem  the  stock  on  30  days'  notice  If 
dissatisfied  with  dividends.  They  have  re- 
ceived no  dividends  for  years  and  are  unable 
to  cash  in  the  stock,  the  Ohloans  charge. 

Stanfield  said  It  was  too  bad  this  situation 
existed.  But  he  pointed  out  that  an  investi- 
gation by  Ohio  Atty.  Gen.  William  B.  Saxbe 
had  cleared  the  co-ops  of  any  illegalities.  He 
agreed  that  perhaps  new  laws  might  be  neces- 
sary to  regulate  such  stock  sales. 

The  state  federation  has  no  control  over 
county  co-ops  unless  operated  by  the  federa- 
tion, Stanfield  said.  He  asserted  that  all  co- 
ops run  by  the  state  body  redeem  stock  and 
pay  dividends. 

"And  we  will  not  lend  a  local  co-op  money 
unless  we  take  over  control  of  the  co-op." 
Stanfield  said.  "When  they  pay  us  off.  they 
can  have  back  control  of  the  co-op." 

To  charges  made  by  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Resnlck, 
D-N.Y.,  that  some  co-ops  fall  to  redeem  pat- 
ronage dividends  that  members  receive  for 
dealing  with  co-ops,  Stanfield  said  most  co- 
ops redeem  blocks  of  dividends  every  seven 
years.  When  told  of  charges  that  the  Ash- 
land County  co-ops  has  not  redeemed  such 
dividends  for  some  20  years,  Stanfield  said  he 
did  not  know  the  reason. 

"The  Ashland  co-op  is  in  good  financial 
shape,"  Stanfield  said. 

He  charged  Resnlck  with  merely  seeking 
publicity  in  his  Farm  Bureau  investigation 
and  said  the  congressman  was  not  Interested 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He  also  said 
that  Rep.  Michael  A.  Pelghan,  0-20,  Cleve- 
land, knew  nothing  about  farming  and  that 
Feighan  had  introduced  a  resolution  to  com- 
pel co-ops  to  make  full  disclosure  of  their 
finances  merely  as  a  publicity  ploy. 

"I  understand  he  faces  a  tough  primary 
fight,"  Stanfield  said. 

Reminded  that  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
R-17,  Johnstown,  O..  never  known  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  has  also  ques- 
tioned these  co-op  practices.  Stanfield  said: 
"We  have  supported  Ashbrook  in  the  past, 
but  we  may  take  another  look  at  that 
support." 

Many  of  the  complaints  have  come  from 
Xshbrook's  district.  The  Farm  Bureau,  like 
Ashbrook,  is  conservative. 
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Violence  a  Threat  to  the  Great  American 
Ideal 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  following  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  24  issue  of  the  Harvey,  111., 


Tribune,  which  certainly  merits  our  seri- 
ous attention: 

Violence  a  Threat  to  the  Great  American 
Ideal 
At  stake  in  the  current  civil  rights  con- 
troversy and  the  rash  of  disorders,  riots  and 
extreme  action,  is  the  Ideal  upon  which  the 
country  was  founded.  That  ideal  is  not  only 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  but  mere— the  assumption  that 
peoples  from  different  countries,  from  differ- 
ent faiths,  of  different  races,  can  build  a 
great  new  country  and  create  a  homogenous 
Dopulation. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  per- 
haps more  doubters  and  nationalists  than 
believers,  concerning  this  theme.  One  of  ihe 
latest  examples  of  nationalism  breakmg  up 
a.  CTeat  power  is  Austria-Hungary  which,  of 
course,  also  carried  with  it  the  burden  of  a 
questionable  monarchy.  Nevertheless,  that 
once-great  power  broke  up  into  various  na- 
tionalist and  ethic  groups  in  1918  and  1919. 
Will  the  United  States  eventually  succumb 
to  the  same  fate?  ^  ,  „ 

We  have  progressed  toward  unity  and  free- 
dom for  all  and  equal  opportunity  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  though  the  process  has  never 
been  easy  nor  have  we  achieved  these  goals 
to  the  fullest  measure.  But  there  has  been 
steady  progress.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  slow-. 
Perhaps,  due  to  circumstances,  goals  could 
not  be  achieved  overnight. 

In  today's  confusing  picture,  sometimes  a 
violent  one.  the  great  hope  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  that  the  vast  majority 
segment  of  the  population,  of  all  races,  will 
■uold  extremist  action  and  extremist  views. 
Extremists  often  lead  the  nation  part  of  the 
wav  they  olteu  motivate  change,  sometimes, 
however,' they  tend  to  retard  progress,  in  ad- 
vocating violence. 

While  one  can  often  sympathize  with  those 
who  become  Impatient  at  the  pace  of  prog- 
ress, we  must  all  keep  in  mind  the  great 
hope  and  ideal  of  our  country,  and  the  fact 
that  violence  seldom  produces  lasting  prog- 
ress or  good  will.  This  great  historical  con- 
cept should  not.  of  course,  be  used  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  inaction  in  righting  wrongs:  it 
'should  be  remembered,  however,  that  extre- 
mism violence  and  hatred  have  broken  up 
many  countries  which  contained  diverse 
elements  and  peoples,  as  does  the  United 
.States. 
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newspaper  Trybuna  Ludu,  for  Instance,  "re- 
ported" that  many  towns  and  villages  have 
passed  a  resolution  stating: 

•■We  await  severe  punishment  for  orga- 
nizers of  the  Zionist  campaign  and  we  de- 
mand exposure  of  all  responsible  and  a  swiit 
and  complete  purge  of  all  party  and  state 
posts  of  people  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
nf  the  Polish  nation." 

The  Communist  campaign  against  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  intellectuals  who  are  opponents 
of  the  Gomulka  regime— including  the  not*d 
poet  Antonl  Slomlnskl— smacks  of  Joseph 
Stalin's  campaign  against  "rootless  cosmo- 
poiit.in-s"  during  the  last  years  of  his  ru.e. 
The  tactics  being  adopted  by  the  Gomulka 
rrplme  to  rid  it.self  of  opposition  thus  pro- 
vides luel  for  the  lires  of  those  who  enjoy 
slandering  Poland  us  being  a  nation  of  antl- 
Semlt^es.  .  _  „  . 

The  Gomulka  regime's  mischievous  ana 
dangerous  campaign  can  only  serve  to 
blacken  the  name  of  Poland  among  many 
people  throughout  the  world  as  supposedly 
providing  further  "evident"  of  the  Poles  ul- 
leged  tendencv  towards  anti-Semitism.  Cur- 
rent developments  in  Poland  should  serve  as 
further  evidence.  >>n  the  contrary,  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Gomulka  regime  is  un- 
representative of  the  Polish  people. 
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The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 


Gomulka' s  Anti-Semitic  Gambit 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  the  Members  the  rigid  Moscow  line 
used  by  the  Communist  dictatorship  of 
Poland'  in  the  recent  student  unrest  in 
that  country.  The  Moscow  line,  which  is 
obviously  anti-Semitic,  was  the  subject 
of  the  following  penetrating  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  23  edition 
of  the  Polish  American. 

GOMtJLKA'S  ANTI-SEMmC  GAMBFT 

The  events  in  Poland  of  the  past  few  weeks 
once  again  reveal  to  the  world  something 
■jf  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  when  given 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  true 
sentiments.  But  there  are  o^^"  f spects  to 
the  turmoil  which  can  only  inflict  lasting 
harm  upon  the  Polish  nation,  and  must  be 
commented  upon. 

We  refer  to  the  tactics  being  employed  by 
Gomulka  to  discredit  the  student  demon- 
strators and  the  liberal  cause  they  repre- 
sent  A  recent  Issue  of  the  Communist  Party 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Marcli  28.  1968 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er because  of  widespread  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  proposals  for  legislati\  e  re- 
organization, I  liave  had  picpared  a  .sec- 
tion-by-section comparison  of  the  two 
most  recent  versions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Since  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Relorm.  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  began  its  project  of  set- 
ting forth  in  the  Record  detailed  com- 
parisons of  other  bills  with  the  act  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  7.  1967.  anotlier 
committee  print  lias  appeared,  and  a 
bill  dealing  with  legislative  reform  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California   IMr.  Smith  I. 

I  include  below  a  .sectional  comparison 
of  Committee  Print  No.  5  and  of  H.R^ 
15687  with  the  Senate-passed  act.  wlncn 
is  numbered  S.  335: 

LrCISLATIVE  RE0RCA!«Z\TI0N  ACT  <  .F  1968 
SUPPLEMENT 

(Sectional    comparison   of    Committee    Print 

No    5,    dated   Feb.    29.    1968.    and    of    H.R. 

15687.    introduced    Feb.    29.    1968.    by    Mr. 

.smith    ,  Calif.  >,  with   S.   355   as  passed  bv 

the  Senate  on  March  7.  1967) 

I  Note.— For  description  of  S  355  provi- 
sions see  previous  comparison  of  other  bills 
With  the  Senate-passed  bill,  inserted  in  the 
congressional  Record  during  February  and 
March  1968  by  Members  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form, committee  Print  No.  5  ;«/ „^«^„^/^f/^ 
version  of  Committee  Print  No.  3.  Except 
where  noted,  the  Smith  bill  Is  in  conformity 
wiihPrint  No.  5.1 

TITLE  I— THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

PART   1-  -provisions  APPLICABLE  TO  BOTH  HOt'SES 

Sec.  I02(ai.  Calling  of  meetings. 
Print  No.  5— Same  as  S.  355. 
Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5. 


Sec.  102(bt  Open  business  meetings  and 
public  announcement  (•!  committee  voles. 

Print  No.  5 — Retains  language  of  Print  3. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec  102(C  i .  Filing  of  committee  reports. 

Print  No.  5— Same  as  S.  355. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No  5. 

Sec.  1021  d  I .  Proxy  voting. 

Print  No  5— Deleted  isanie  as  Print  No.  3  I . 

Smith-  Same  as  P'rlnt  No.  5. 

Sec  I02ie)  "e".  Minority  or  supplemental 
views 

Print  No.  5- Same  as  S.  355   (renumbered 

102idt  (■  e"|. 

Smith     Same  us  Print  .No  5. 
Sec    1021  e  I  "f".   Availability  of  committee 
report  before  lloor  vote. 

Print  No.  5— In  both  S.  355  and  Print  No. 
3.  this  provision  was  ststed  in  ixjsltlve  t*rms: 
•The  report  .  .  .  •'hall   be  filed  ...  at  least 
three   calendiu-   days    before  .  .  ."    In    Print 
No.  5  and  .Smith,  the  l.ingu.age  is  prohibitive: 
"No    measure    or    matter    shall    be    consid- 
ered .  .  .  unless  ..."    The    intent    is    the 
same;     the    tmpliasls    Is    altered.    However, 
Print  No.  5  exempts  irom  the  3-day  rule:   ( 1) 
prlMleped  reports  from  Hou.se  committees  as 
set  forth  in  Hou.se  Rule  XI.  clause  21   (com- 
pare with  Print  No.  3.  which  exempts  only 
privileged   reports  of  Rules  ,tnd   House  Ad- 
ministration Committees  I,  and    i2>    legisla- 
tive veto  procedures  ithe  .same  as  Print  No. 
3).  Further.  In  both  the  House  ;uid  Senate 
the  right  to  waive  is  to  be  unlimited  by  any 
conditions.    ..nd    in   the   House    the   Speaker 
.done    may    exercise    this    waiver    authority. 
(Renumbered  I02(dr  f".) 

.smith — Otherwise  identical  to  Print  No.  5. 
smith  strikes  authority  for  Speaker  and 
Minorilv  leader,  or  .Speaker  alone.  1X3  waive 
in  the  House.  (I.e..  under  Smith,  the  3-day 
rule  could  be  waived  only  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mute or  bv  tinanlmous  con.sent  i 

Sec  I02iei"g".  Committee  funds:  fair 
treatment  for  minority. 

Print  No.  5 -Same  as  S.  355.  (Renumbered 
102(di'g"i . 

Smith — Provision  deleted. 
Sec.   102(e)"h".  Exemption  for  appropria- 
tions committees. 

Print  No  5— Exempts  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  both  Appropriations 
Committees  already  exempted.  (Renum- 
bered I02(dl"h"  I 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5.  (Renum- 
bered 102idrg".) 

Sctti07i   103 
.Sec    103 (a > "A".  Public  notice  of  hearings. 
Print  No.  5— Adds  select  and  special  com- 
mittees. (Under  S.  355.  provision  applies  only 
to  standing  committees,  t 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 
Sec.    lOaiai-B".    Open    hearings:    broad- 
castins  ol  liearings. 

Print    No.    5— Retains    langu.age    of    Print 

No.  3. 

smith— In  re  open  hearings,  the  language 
of  Smith  is  not  substantially  different  from 
Print  No  5.  In  re  broadcasting.  Smith  de- 
letes requirement  lor  prior  House  concur- 
rence adds  still  photography  and  motion 
pictures  to  the  coverage,  makes  the  provi- 
sion applicable  to  lx>th  Houses,  and  appears 
de-igned  to  assure  that  whether  or  not  hear- 
ings are  to  be  broadcast  is  a  determination 
10  be  made  bv  each  committee. 

Both  Print  No.  5  and  Smith  add  exemption 
of  House  Rules  Committee  to  previous  ex- 
emption of  both  Appropriations  Committees 
from  this  provision. 

Sec  l03ra)"C"  Statements  of  witnesses, 
see  also  subsections  103  far'D"— Summaries 
of  daily  testimony.  103  ( a)  "E"— Minority 
right  to  call  witnesses,  and  103(a)"F  — 
Points  of  order  on  hearing  procedure. 

Print  No.  5— All  four  subsections  are  de- 
leted Instead,  the  following  language  is 
added  to  subsection  :03(ai"A":  "Each  such 
committee  shall  require,  so  far  as  Pr'^f*'^"* 
ble    each   witness   who  is  to  appear  before 
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It  to  file.  In  advance  of  hl8  appearance,  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  teetlmony 
and  to  limit  his  oral  presentation  at  his  ap- 
pearance to  a  brief  summary  of  his  argu- 
ment. The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
call  witnesses  before  such  hearing. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec.  :03(a)"G".  Exemption  for  appropria- 
tions committees. 

Print  No.  5 — Adds  exemption,  also,  of 
House  Rules  Conunlttee.  (Renumbered  103 
"Sec.  133A(c)".) 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

-  Section  104 

Sec.  104.'  Committee  meetings  during  ses- 
sion. 

Print  No.  5— In  Print  No.  3,  Speaker  alone, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Minority 
Leader,  may  permit  House  committees  to 
hold  hearings  while  the  House  Is  In  session. 
This  language  is  retained  In  Print  No.  5. 
but  only  for  those  periods  when  the  House 
Is  engaged  In  "general  debate." 

Smith— Retains  the  language  of  S.  355 
(requiring  concurrence  of  Speaker  and  Mi- 
nority Leader),  adding  the  speclflcation  of 
"general  debate." 

Section  105 

Sec.  105.  Legislative  review. 

In  Print  No.  3.  all  of  the  specific  language 
of  S.  355  is- Stricken,  leaving  only  the  general 
admohltlonthat  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  "shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application 
(the  word  'operation'  is  stricken),  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  with- 
in" Its  Jurisdiction.  Subsection  (b)  of  Print 
No.  3  merely  adds  a  professional  start  posi- 
tion to  each  of  the  committees — In  the  Sen- 
ate by  concurrence  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  mlnoritv  member,  but  in  the  House 
by  majority  vote  alone.  Both  Appropriations 
Committees  are  exempted,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  legislative  "oversight"  is  re- 
designated legislative     review." 

Print  No.  5  retains  the  language  of  Print 
No.  3  with  tills  modification:  the  House 
Standards  and  Conduct  Committee  is  deleted 
from  exempting  language,  for  the  reason  that 
Print  No.  5  makes  no  provision  for  such  a 
permanent  (or  select,  committee  on  ethics, 
and  the  House  Rules  Committee  Is  added  to 
the  exemption  v;hich  applies  to  both  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Smith— Same  is  Print  No.  5  with  the  fol- 
lowing modification:  Smith  retains  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  355  requiring  each  standing  com- 
mittee to  submit  to  its  respective  House,  no 
later  than  March  31  each  year,  an  annual 
report  of  its  review  activities  'under  this 
section." 

Section  106 

Sec.  106.  Conference  Reports. 
Print    No.    5 — Retains    language    of    Print 
No.  3. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

PART  2 PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  121.  Jurisdiction  of  Senate  commit- 
tees, and  Sec.  122,  membership  of  Senate 
committees. 

Print  No.  5— Same  as  S.  355. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5  (I.e.,  same  as 
S.  355). 

PART   3 PROVISIONS   APPLICABLE   TO   THE    HOUSE 

Sec.  131.  Jurisdiction  of  House  standing 
committees. 

Print  No.  5 — Entire  section  deleted. 
Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

TITLE  II— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
Parts  1  and  2 — Budgetary  and  Fiscal 
Information  and  Data 
Sec.  202.  Data  processing  system. 
Print    No.    5 — Retains    language    of    Print 
No.  3. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ser.   203    Budget   standard   classlflcatlons. 

Print  No.  5 — Same  .is  Print  No.  3. 

Smith— Same  .is  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

Sec  204.  Distribution  of  program  and  fiscal 
data. 

Print  No.  5 — Sdnie  as  Print  No.  3. 

Sniith — Same  as  Prlnte  No.  3  &  5. 

Sec  205  GAO  a-silstance  for  cost  elTectlve- 
nesi  studies. 

Print  Nil  5 — Same  a.'-  S.  355. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5  and  S.  355) . 

Sec  206.  Updating  the  budget. 

Print  No,  5 — Same  as  Print  No.  3. 

Snma — Same  ni^  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

•Sec.  207  GAO  personnel,  ate 

Print  No.  5— Essentially  s.ane  as  Print  No. 

Smith-  Same  .ik  Print  No.  5  except  that 
•on.=uliani.s  sin,;  oe  paid  a:  per  diem  equiva- 
lent to  the  highest  raie  lor  GS-18  (approxi- 
mately 61 10 1  inste.id  of  $200. 

Sec  208  <>{  Prlni  No.  3.  Construction  clause 
on  Comptroller  General's  functions. 

Print  No.  5—  Same  as  Print  No.  3. 

Smith— Same  a.s  Prints  No  3  and  5. 

Sec.  221.  Stippiemental  budget  Informa- 
'.l.jn. 

Print  No.  .0 — Re'.ims  language  of  Print  No. 
3. 

Smith — Same  as  Prints  No.  3  and  5. 

Note  -Both  Prints,  as  v,-ell  as  Smith,  delete 
the  provision  in  S  355  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral biKiget  to  Include  the  grofs  amount  of 
expenditures  and  estimated  expenditures  of 
all  Government  progr.ims.  in  addition  to 
other  changes  made  in  language  of  this 
section.  See  previous  comparison. 

part    a THE    APPRt)PRlATIONS    PROCESS 

Sec.  231(a).  Appropriations  hearings  to  be 
open. 

Print  No.  5 — No  change  from  Print  No.  3. 
v,-luch  deletes  this  subsection. 

Smith — Same  as  Prints  No.  3  and  5  (I.e.. 
subsection  deleted  i . 

Sec.  23l,b-f).  Hearings  on  the  budget  as 
a  whole. 

Print  No.  5 — Same  as  S.  355  (Subsections 
renumbered)  . 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec.  232.  Budget  review  of  multiagency 
programs. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print 
No.  3. 

Smith — Same  a^i  Prints  No.  3  <^  5. 

Sec.  233.  Proxy  voting;  committee  reports. 

Print  No  5 — No  change  from  Print  No.  3, 
which  deletes  entire  section. 

Smith — Same  as  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

Sec.  234.  RoUcall  vote  on  appropriations 
bills. 

Print  No.  5 — Retains  language  of  Print 
No.  3. 

Smith — Section  deleted. 

Sec  235.  Rollcall  vote  on  compensation  of 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

Print  No.  5 — No  change  from  Print  No.  3. 
which  deleted  this  section. 

Smith — Same  as  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

PART    4 UTILIZATION    OF    REPORTS    OF    GENERAL 

ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec    241.  GAO   assistance   to   committees. 

Print  No.  5 — Retains  language  of  Print 
No.  3. 

Smith— Same  as  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

Sec.  242.  GAO  reports  to  committees. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print 
No.  3. 

Smith — Same  as  Prints  No.  3  &  5. 

Sec.  243.  Agency  statements  on  GAO  re- 
ports. 

Print  No.  5 — Section  deleted. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5  (i.e.,  section 
deleted) . 

PART    5 — LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEES 

Sec  251.  Cost  estimates  by  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Pr.nt  No.  5 — Same  as  S.  355. 

.Smith— Same  iis  S.  355.  also,  except  that 
m  Smith  the  language  providing  committees 
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with  an  escape  hatch  from  5-year  estimates 
Is  deleted. 

Sec.  252.  Annual  appropriations;  grants- 
in-aid  programs. 

Print  No.  5 — Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
3. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec.  253.  Committee  Jurisdiction. 

Print  No.  5 — Same  as  S.  355. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5  (and  S.  355). 

TITLE    III— SOURCES    OP    INFORMATION 

PART      1 — STAFFS      OF     SENATE      AND      HOUSE 
STANDING    COMMITIEES 

Seclwn  301.  Committee  staffing  and  related 
provisions 

Subsection  301(a)  of  S.  355  increases  from 
four  to  six  the  number  of  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  members  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  exclusive  of  both  Appropriations 
Committees.  If  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members  of  any  committee  so  desire,  they 
may  select  for  appointment  two  of  these  six 
employees,  who  shall  be  primarily  responsible 
TO  minority  Members  and  whose  services  may 
be  termiiiated  only  by  con.sent  of  the  minor- 
ity. 

Print  No.  5 — As  it  applies  to  the  .Sen,.te. 
there  is  no  change  in  language  from  l->rlnt  No. 
3,  which  is  the  same  as  S.  355.  For  the  House, 
however.  t)ie  provision  is  signiflcantly  altered 
to  require  that  professional  staff  employees 
(two)  selected  purstuuit  to  a  request  of  the 
minority  members  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
increased  Staff  of  six  professional  staff  em- 
ployees lo  be  appointed  by  the  majority. 
Further,  any  professional  staff  employee 
hired  pursuant  to  minority  request  may  be 
fired  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 
(Compare  with  other  provisions  of  the  "com- 
mittee print"  bills  wherein  language  has  been 
altered  regarding  minority  rights.) 

Smith— Retains  language  of  S.  355  for  both 
Senate  and  House. 

Subsection  301(b)  of  S.  355  provides  tliat. 
if  they  no  desire,  mlnoiity  members  of  a  com- 
mittee mav  select  for  appointment  one  o:  the 
six  clerical  staff  authorized  to  be  hired  by  tne 
committee. 

Print  No.  5 — Provides  that  minority  mem- 
bers may  request  the  appointment  of  one 
clerical  staff  employee,  but  whether  or  not 
that  request  Is  granted  is  tip  to  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  as  is  all  authority  to  termi- 
nate services  of  any  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Smith — Retains  language  of  S.  SiS. 

Subsection  301(c)  of  S.  355  provld.^s  that  if 
a  request  by  the  minority  for  appointment  of 
a  staff  member  under  above  provisions  U 
made  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  vacancy  on 
the  permanent  staff,  the  requMtrd  appoint- 
ment shall  nevertheless  be  made  and  the 
person  fo  appointed  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  until  a  v.icancv  occurs. 

Print  No.  3 — Same. 

Smith — Same. 

Subsection  301  (c)"h"  of  S.  355  requires  fair 
treatment  for  minority  staff  in  salary  rates, 
esslgnment  of  facilities,  and  accessibility  of 
committee  records. 

Print  No.  5 — Deletes  that  part  of  the  lan- 
guage which  concerns  accessibility  of  com- 
mittee records. 

Smith— Retains  langu.age  of  S.  355. 

Subsection  301(c)"l"  of  S.  355  provides  au- 
thority for  standing  committees  to  procure 
temporary  services  of  consultants  and  organi- 
zations upon  approval  of  authorizing  resolu- 
tions submitted  In  each  House  by  that  body's 
administration  committee.  Such  consultants 
and  organizations  are  to  be  selected  by  joint 
action  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
3,  which  transfers  to  the  full  committee  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  consultants  and 
organizations. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Subsection  301(c)  "J"  of  S.  355  authorizes 


standing  committees,  on  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration committee  In  either  house  and 
subject  to  availability  of  funds  for  such  pur- 
oose  to  provide  assistance  to  professional 
staff' members  In  obtaining  specialized  traln- 
mz  connected  with  their  Jobs. 

Print  No.  5 — Same. 

Smith— Same. 

subsection  301(d)  of  S.  355  provides  for 
comparability  of  pay  of  Senate  and  House 
committee  employees. 

Print  No  5— Retains  substance  of  the  pro- 
vision but  revises  figures  to  conform  with 
latest  pay  increases. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

PART    2— OFFICE    STA'/FS    AND    ALLOWANCES    OF 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec  321   Legislative  assl.stants  for  Senators. 

Print  No.  5-  Retains  the  substance  of  the 
provision  but  revises  salary  figures  to  con- 
i,3rui  with  latest  pay  increases. 

Smith — Section  deleted. 

Sec  322.  Additional  travel  allowances. 

Print  No  5— Retains  increase  for  Senate 
but  strikes  provision  for  the  House  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  since  passage  of  the  recrga- 
nizatlon  bill  bv  the  Senate,  the  House  by 
independent  action  raised  the  travel  allow- 
ances for  Representatives.  (See  previous 
comparison.) 

Smith— Same   as  Print  No.   5.    (New  Sec. 

321  In  Smith.  I 

Sec.  323.  Telecommunications. 

PrlntNo.  5— SasasS.  355. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5  (and  S.  355). 
.  New  Sec.  322  in  Smith.  I 

Sec.  324.  Conversion  of  Senate  employees 
-alaries  from  basic  to  gross  rate. 

Print  No  5— Deleted.  By  independent  ac- 
tion 'he  Senate  has  implemented  this  provi- 
sion'since  passage  of  the  reorganization  bill. 

Smith — Same  ( I.e.,  deleted) . 

PAKT  J  — LEl,ISL.\TIVF.  Rf.SE.iRCH  .SERVICE 

Sec.  331.  Improvement  of  L.R.S.  within 
Library  of  Cr<ngrcss. 

Print  No.  5— SubstanUally  the  same  lan- 
guage as  S.  355  with  one  significant  differ- 
ence- Print  No.  5  deletes  (as  did  Print  No.  3) 
the  language  of  the  Senate-passed  olU  au- 
-horizin"  acquisition  and  utiU7ation  of  nuto- 
;natic  data  p-ocessing  support  for  the 
Service. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 
Sec.  332.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Print  No.  5 — Same  as  S.  355. 
Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5  and  S.  355. 
Sec.  333.  Abolishment  of  Office  of  Coordi- 
nator of  Information.  .,    „  ,    . 
Print   No.    5— Retains    language    of    Print 
No   3  repealing  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  Office.  (This  is  technical  language 
■n  either  case  since  the  Hovise  Appropriations 
Committee  has  ceased  to  provide  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Office.) 
Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 
Sec.  334.  A  saving  provision  affecting  L.R.S. 
employees. 

Print  No.  5— Deleted.  ,  .  ^> 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5  (deleted). 
Sec    335    PA.  system  for  Senate  chamber. 
Print  No.   5— Same   as   S.   355.    (New   Sec. 

■■^34-) 

Smith— Same   as  Print  No.   5.    (New   Sec. 

.334.)  

TITLE  IV— CONGRESS  AS  AN  INSHTUTION 

p^RX    1 JOINT   COMMriTEE    ON    CONGRESSIONAL 

OPERATIONS 

Sec.  401.  Establishment  of  Joint  Commit- 

tG6. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
3  which  eliminates  requirement  that  Joint 
Committee's  membership  be  taken  from  cer- 
tain standing  committees. 

Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec  402.  Duties  of  Joint  Committee. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
3  which  strikes  authority  of  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  to  make  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  operation  and  orgamza- 


tlon  of  Congress  (!);  also  strikes  authority 
of  Joint  Committee  to  provide  for  appropriate 
representation  in  the  courts  on  behalf  of 
Congress.  (In  brief,  the  Joint  Committee  pro- 
posed by  Print  No.  5  would  have  these  respon- 
sibilities: to  studv  automatic  data  processing, 
to  identify  court  actions  of  vital  interest  to 
Congress,  and  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the 
old  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive    Papers     ( "Wastebasket    Commit- 

tee"  1 

Smith-See  previous  comparison  under 
•Smith-Curtis  Draft."  The  Smith  bill  retains 
lani-uage  prepared  lor  this  draft,  which  added 
responsibilities  to  the  Jo.ut  Committee  in 
connection  with  lobbying  activities  and 
deleting  from  the  duties  prescribecl  m  the 
Senate-p.assed  bill  onlv  that  of  providing  for 
appropriate  representation  on  behalf  of  Con- 
L'ress  in  the  courts 

Sec   403.  Powers  of  Joint  Committee. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  No 
3,  which  eliminates  subpoena  power  of  Joint 

"""smTth— Retains  language  of  S.  355  granting 
subpoena  power. 

Sec   404   Staff  of  Joint  Committee. 
Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Pr.nt  No 
3     Which    reduces    the    professional   staff   ol 
new  Joint  Committee  irom  six  to  one    the 
clerical  staff  likewise.  (Proposed  Joint  Com- 
mittee will  be  majority-controlled  comnnt- 
tee  )    Also  strikes   $100   per  diem   provision 
relating  to  consultants,  substituting  "equiv- 
alent to  GS-18"  language,  ore   ,v^rn- 
Smith- Ret.ims  language  .  '   S.  ..o5  isccp. 
that    provlsir^n    lor    additional    ner-soimel    to 
,arr/..ut   functions  of   "Wastebasket   Com- 
rutue"  IS  stiicken.  and  th.  perditm  iigure 
in  Snulh  is  tue  GS-18  ngure  ol  Print  ..o.  o. 
Sec.  40j.  Records  of  Joint  Committee. 
Print  No.  5-  Same  as  S.  355. 
'.m*th--Sair.e  a.s  Print  No.  5  (and  S.  3o5). 
Sec     406    Transler   ol    lunctions   of    Joint 
committee  on  D..-position  ol  Kxecutive  Papers 
to  Joint  Committee  on  G..n?res6ion..l  Opera- 
tions. 

Print  No.  5.  Same  us  .'->.  3oo. 
Smith-Same  as  Prait  No.  5  (and  ^-^-^SS) . 
Sec.  407. -Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management. 

Print  No  5-  Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
•J  which  prescribes  that  the  rtaff  of  the  Of- 
■  ce  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  and  strikes 
the  detailed  language  of  S.  355  describing 
the  functions  ol  the  Office. 

smith— Same   as   Print   No.   5. 
Sec.    408.    Expenses    of    Joint    Committee. 
Sam.e  :n  all  bills. 


Membeis  of  Congress  are  prohibited  from 
soliciting  tavored  treatment  for  any  ap- 
plicant*.  Rural  route  mail  carriers  are  slm- 
Ilarly  to  ci.me  under  civil  service  reguUtlons. 

Pr'int  No  .->- -Retains  th,.t  part  of  the  lan- 
liuaee  which  applies  to  postmasters  of  the 
itt.  2nd,  and  3rd  cla.-=ses  but  strikes  the  rest. 

.Smith- -Same  .us  Print  No.  o. 

PART   :.-    Rr.VISlON   OF  HOUSE  EMPLOYEES 
POSITIO.N'  CLASSI.-ICITION    ACT 

Ssctions  451  thru  462. 

Print  No.  5--Same  as  S.  355. 

smith-  Same  as  Print  No.  5  .md  .S.  355. 

PART    C       PAYROLL    ADMINISTRATION    IN    THE 
HOUSE    OF    Ktl-RF.^ENTATlVEIi 

Sec.  471    Conver.-un  irrm   basic   to   gross 

rate. 

Print  No.  :^— Same  as  S.  355. 
smith— same  as  Print  No.  5  and  S.  35a 
New    Sec.   472    ol    IxUh    Committee   Prints 
•nd  the  Smith  bill  retain  a  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  Boiling   bill   allowing  sick   pay 
fur  Hcpreseiitiitives'  statf. 

I'\RT    '.        MISCFl.LANf:     I'S 

Sec.   481.   Stationery   Allowances   of   Sena- 
lors  ahci  Representatives. 

Print  No.  .0 -Deleted  (a.'^  per  Print  No.  3) . 

smith- same     as     Prints     No.     3     and     o 
(deleted). 
TITLE   V— REGULATION   OP   LOBBYING 

Sections  501  thru  507  of  S.  355  amend  the 
Feden  1  Lobbying  Act.  See  previous  compari- 


PART 


2— AirrHORITV       OP       OFFICERS       OF       THE 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  421.  Officers'  authority  over  Congres- 
sional employees. 

Print  No.  5— Same  as  S.  355.  ^  ^.  „^,  , 

Smith- Same  as  Print  No.  5  ( and  b.  355) . 

Sec.  422.  Capitol  Police. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  No. 
3,  which  is  reasonably  close  to  S.  355. 
'  Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec    423.  Senate  and  House  pages. 

Print  No.  5— Retains  language  of  Print  .-Jo. 
3,  which  strikes  the  provision. 
'  .Smith — Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

Sec   424.  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Print  No.  5— Retains,  in  peneral.  the  lan- 
guage of  Print  NO.  3.  in  which  this  provision 
is  rewTitten  to  take  care  of  some  technical 
problems  without,  however,  substantially  .'.1- 
terlng  the  recommendation. 

Smith— Same  as  Print  No.  5. 

PART  3 CONGRESSIONAL  ADJOtTBNMENT 

Sec.  433.  August  recess  for  Congress. 

Print  No.  5 — Same  as  S.  355. 

Smith— S:' me  as  Print  No.  5  and  S.  355. 

PART   4— APPOINTMENT   OP  POSTMASTERS 

Sections  441  thru  444  of  S.  355  provide 
Ih-t  the  Postmaster  General  .shall  appoint 
postmasters  of  all  classes  in  accordance  with 
civil  service  examinations,  laws,   and  rules. 


Print  No  5  -Except  ior  some  renumbering 
due  to  technical  ch.anges.  Print  No.  5  retains 
the  language  of  Print  No.  3,  which  is  identi- 
cal 1  (■  S.  3.55. 

Smith— Retains  all  language  of  S.  355  wit  j 
the  following  differences:  1 1 )  The  Smith  bill 
translers  administration  ui  the  Lobbying  Act 
not  to  the  Ci>mptroller  General   but  to  the 
Joint    Committee    on    Congressional    Opcra- 
ti-ms   which  shall  L-arry  out  the  ^ame  duties 
ci  arc  h.-tcd  in  S    355.  :<ddlng  authurity  lor 
the  Joint  Committee  to  l.ssue  advisory   rul- 
ings on  whether  <  r  not  persons   and   orga- 
mzations  must  register   Al.so,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Is  to  rrler  to  the  Ju..ilco  Department 
information    it    obtains   through    its   studies 
urder  Section  402  re  '.obbying  by  the  Execu- 
tive   ol    the    Federal    Government      (2i     In 
smith     the    estimates    of    lobby    spending 
would  be  available  to  public  inspection,  as 
in  S.  355.  but  the  tot.il  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures statements  would  not  he  open   to  the 
public  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.   (3)    In   Smith,   contingent   lees   are 
llatly  prohibited. 

TITI.E  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  601.  Technical  changes  occur,  and  are 
periodically  revised,  in  all  bills. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  Auxiliary  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  on  .several  occasions 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  in(3ividual  local  tiroups  which, 
in  ray  opinion,  provide  the  impetus  for 
successful  community  action  in  these 
United  States.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  wave  any  mauic  wand  and  cure 
all  the  ills  of  the  Nation,  and  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  for  the  bureaucrats  to 
provide  all  the  services  necessary  for  the 
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day-to-day  functioning  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  is  second  to  none  in  the  field 
of  public  service  by  its  citizens.  And.  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  Dis- 
trict leads  the  State.  Today  I  would  like 
to  proudly  salute  another  of  the  many 
groups  of  volunteers  who  spend  long 
hours  working  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  man,  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Aux- 
iliary of  Racine,  Wis. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  Auxiliary  has  performed  an  out- 
standing service,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
president  of  the  group,  Mrs.  Ralph  Voigt: 

Many  women  have  found  a  way  In  which 
they  can  enrich  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
others  through  their  dedication  to  humanity. 

These  women  deserve  our  gratitude 
and  humble  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


A  Living  Symbol  of  Light  in  Darkened 
Part  of  World 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget,  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  of 
Hungary  has  for  over  11  years  been  con- 
fined to  the  U.S.  Legation  in  Budapest.  A 
very  thoughtful  reminder  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  all  that  he  symbolizes 
appeared  in  the  New  World,  the  ofiBcial 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  on  March  22,  written  by  its 
editor,  Wery  Rev.  Msgr.  John  M.  Kelly. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Living  Symbol  or  Light  in  Darkened  P.^rt 
OP  World 

(By  J.  M.  Kelly) 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  11  years  have 
passed  since  the  famous  but  Ul-iated  Hun- 
garian revolt  against  their  communist  mas- 
ters. To  the  loyal  and  devout  Hungarian  peo- 
ple there  was  in  the  person  of  Jozsef  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  the  chief  symbol  of  freedom 
from  oppression  and  of  their  own  great  faith. 
Their  first  act  was  to  free  him  from  the  im- 
prisonment which  he  had  suffered  for  so  long. 

The  Cardinal's  freedom — after  spending  17 
years  of  his  life  In  imprisonment — was  short- 
lived. When  the  Russians  moved  In  with 
troops  and  tanks  at  the  request  of  Janos 
Kadar  ( who  is  still  the  Red  boss  of  Hungary ) 
to  crush  and  destroy  thousands  of  young 
patriots,  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters, 
the  Cardinal  was  admitted  to  the  asylum  of 
the  U.S.  legation  in  Budapest.  There  he  has 
kept  his  lonely  vigil  for  11  years,  most  of  the 
time  spent  In  prayer  and  study,  with  an  oc- 
casional walk — under  guard — in  the  legation 
garden  The  autos  of  communist  agents  can 
be  seen  outside  the  legation  to  prevent  pos- 
sible escape. 

His  presence  still  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out Hungary.  The  Hungarians  remain  a  de- 
vout, courageous,  freedom-loving  people. 
They  do  not  want  Soviet  domination.  They 
know  that  their  Cardinal  remains  in  their 
midst,  even  though  he  could  have  gained 
freedom  in  exile  long  ago  through  capitula- 
tion. For  them  and  for  foreign  visitors  to 
Budapest,  a  stroll  past  the  U.S.  legation  shows 
that  the  Cardinal  Is  still  with  them.  The  light 
that  shows  through  his  upstairs  window  is 
truly  for  them  a  beacon  of  freedom. 

On  Mar.  29,  the  Cardinal  will  be  76  years 
of  age.  Twenty-eight  years  of  his  great  life 
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have  been  spent  in  one  form  or  another  In 
confinement.  Let's  all  pray  very  hard  for 
him.  Just  as  he  prays  for  us,  constantly.  Lest 
we  forget,  he  Is  one  of  the  triie  living  sym- 
bols of  light  in  the  communist  world.  I'm 
sure  he's  praying  for  the  Vietnamese,  and 
for  our  fighting  men  there,  that  their  lives 
will  be  spared  the  communist  enslavement 
that  has  been  his  lot  for  so  long. 


March  28,  1968 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hobert 
Humphrey  at  the  Regional  Democratic 
Conference,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^  March  22, 
1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  1967  I  was  hon- 
ored by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Philadelphia  when  they  asked 
me  to  become  the  Democratic  Party 
chairman  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I 
took  the  post  and  indicated  at  the  time 
that  I  wanted  the  party  to  be  an  open 
lorum.  not  a  closed  political  club.  Since 
then  the  party  in  my  city  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  by 
the  contributions  of  many  new  people.  I 
think  the  same  might  be  said  of  our  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  It  has  become  a 
forum  for  diverse  opinion. 

Last  week  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dress a  conclave  of  Democratic  leaders 
from  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  an  open  forum,  I  present  the 
\1ews  he  expressed: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hitbekt  Hum- 
phrey AT  THE  Regional  Democratic  Con- 
ference, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  22,   1968 
I  want  today,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  used  to 
say,  "to  talk  sense  to  the  American  people." 
I  want  to  put  in  perspective — and  I  think 
It   needs   to   be   done — just  where   we   have 
been  .  .  .  where  we  ,nre  .  .  .  and  where  we 
are  going. 

Is  the  American  dream  lost  in  a  deep  pit  of 
public  .and  private  immorality? 

Are  we  a  society  drifting,  without  purpose 
and  moving  uway  from  our  higher  instincts? 
I  say  no. 

I  say  this  is  a  time  of  change  ...  a  time 
of  ferment  ...  a  difficult  time  of  growth  and 
transition  in  -America, 
It  is  a  time  demanding  much  of  us. 
But  it  is  above  all  a  time  when  this  nation, 
as  never  before,  is  on  the  verge  of  finally 
achieving  democracy's  full  potential. 

.Almost  two  hundred  years  ago  we  dedi- 
cated ourselves  to  a  new  proposition — that 
every  single  child  should  have  the  right,  at 
birth,  to  free  and  equal  pursuit  of  life,  liberty 
and  happiness. 

We  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  principle 
that  men  should  not  be  divided  king  and 
servant  .  .  .  slave  and  master  .  .  .  rich  and 
destitute. 

We  launched  a  peaceful,  human  revolution 
to  .-ichieve  what  had  never  before  in  the  world 
been  achieved. 

Through  blood  and  heartbreak,  through 
failures  and  false  starts.  America  has  always 
kept  Us  eye  steadily  on  that  goal. 

.\nd  today,  as  we  enter  the  final  third  of 
this  20th  century,  we  have  every  right  to  ask: 
Where  do  we  stand?  Just  what  must  be  done 
to  finally  build  democracy's  house? 


Where  do  we  stand? 

There  is  turmoil  in  America.  But  there  is 
turmoil  because  there  is  progress. 

There  is  turmoil  because  we  are  engaged 
In  the  greatest  effort  our  nation  has  ever 
known— to  break  through  the  old  barriers  of 
hate,  injustice  and  inequity  which  have  been 
a  blight  on  our  national  conscience. 

We  are  taking  small  children  by  the  hand 
in  our  ghetto  streets.  We  are  giving  them 
health  and  education  and  hope. 

We  are  reaching  out  to  young  men  without 
skills  or  Jobs.  And  we  are  helping  them  get 
those  skills  so  they  can  get  those  Jobs. 

We  are  pledged  to  rooting  out  the  dirt,  the 
ugliness,  the  congestion  and  the  fear  which 
fill  America's  cities  and  replacing  them  with 
clear  sunlight  and  a  new  spirit  of 
community. 

And  the  banners  under  which  we  march 
are  not  those  of  wealth  .  .  .  comfort  ...  or 
luxury  for  those  who  already  have  their 
established  place  in  life. 

Our  banners — new  banners — read  :  "Job 
Corps."  "Head  Start."  "Upward  Bound." 
"VISTA,"  "Work  Study,"  "Teacher  Corps." 
"War  on  Poverty,"  "Jobs,"  "Schools."  "Decent 
housing."  And  yes,  "Freedom  Now." 

By  any  measure,  what  we  are  doing  is  un- 
precedezitetl  in  human  society. 

In  three  years  alone:  We  have  increased  by 
three  times  our  national  investment  in  health 
and  education  ...  by  10  times  the  number  of 
people  in  job  training  programs. 

In  the  past  four  years  alone,  we  have  pro- 
vided twice  as  much  federal  help  for  educa- 
tion as  was  provided  in  the  previous  100 
years. 

We  have  won  legal  and  tangible  human 
victories  that  were  thought  impossible  in 
1960. 

And  there  will  be  another  victory  this 
year  when  the  Congress  passes  a  national 
Open  Housing  Law. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it:  Despite 
setbacks  and  delays  .  .  .  despite  opposition 
from  the  old  Coalition  of  Retreat,  a  national 
Open  Housing  Law  will  be  passed. 

We  have  goals  clearly  before  us — goals  set 
forth  this  year  by  President  Johnson  in  his- 
toric messages  to  the  Congress: 

Decent  low  cost  housing  for  20  million 
Americans  still  trapped  in  degrading,  un- 
healthy, unnecessary  tenements: 

A  partnership  between  government  and 
private  industry  to  provide  training  and 
jobs  for  500  thousand  hard-core  unemployed 
Americans; 

A  comprehensive  crime  control  program  to 
provide  Americans  "the  security  that  they 
demand  and  the  Justice  that  they  deserve.  " 
Five  hundred  thousand  men  trained  and 
employed  by  1971  .  .  .  full  pre-natal  and 
post-natal  care  for  every  needy  American 
mother  and  infant  by  1973  ...  26  million  new 
housing  imits  by  1978. 
We  cannot  wait. 

No  single  American — living  with  anything 
less  than  an  equal  chance  In  this  great  so- 
ciety— should  be  made  to  stand  waiting  for 
.that  chance  while  we  possess  the  means  to 
help  him. 

Yet  none  of  this  commitment  .  .  .  none  of 
tills  progress  can  ultimately  mean  a  thing 
unless  this  nation  can  remain  free  and  safe 
in  a  peaceful  world. 

And  that  is  why — while  we  make  this 
commitment  at  home — we  must  also  make 
our  commitment  to  peace  and  safety  in  this 
world. 

As  President  Roosevelt  prepared  for  one 
of  his  fireside  chats  early  in  1942,  he  said 
to  members  of  his  staff: 

"I  am  going  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  take  out  their  maps.  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  strange  places  that  many  of  them 
have  never  heard  of — places  that  are  now 
the  battleground  for  civilization.  I'm  going 
to  ajsk  the  newspaper  to  print  maps  of  the 
whole  world.  .  .  ." 

The  world  has  taken  up  the  front  pages  of 
our  dally  papers  ever  since — strange  names 
.  .  .  hungry  children  In  far-off  lands  .  .  . 
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threats  and  opportunities  ...  the  slow  and 
halting  story  of  men  everywhere  slowly 
awakening  to  their  common  interests. 

And  since  World  War  ll-smce  the  advent 
of  terrible  nuclear  weapons— we  have  known 
that  this  strong  nation  had  to  play  a  strong 
and  active  and  responsible  role  or  lose  the 

peace  by  default.  ripriin 

in  these  postwar  years,  we  have— in  Berlin, 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Iran,  in  Korea  In 
the  Straits  of  Formosa,  in  Lebanon  and  the 
Congo,  in  Laos,  in  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
nublic,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Cyprus- 
stood  up  and  faced  the  challenges  we  had  to 

''^We  have  done  so  because  we  have  known 
that  the  risk   would   be  far  gre.uer  if  they 

were  not  faced.  i,,„„i. 

At  the  same  time  we  have,  block  by  block, 
tried  to  build  a  world  environment  in  which 
peace  might  grow. 

We  have  waged  war  on  hunger. 
We  have  launched  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
,ind  a  Peace  Corps.  . 

We  have  Joined  with  others  in  taking  down 
barriers  to  world  trade  and  economic  growth^ 
We  have   dedicated  ourselves   to  stopping 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  have  put  our  commitment  behind  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  sent  our  young  P^P'e  f  "^^„^^«^ 
m  uniform  and  in  shirt  sleeves,  to  help  those 
who  needed  our  help.  ,  ,  „„ 

Oftentimes  that  work  has  been  thankless. 
It  has  been  frustrating.  It  has  been  costly. 
It  has  been  all  of  these  things  in  Vietnam^ 
Yet    in  Vietnam   as   in  other   places,   the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  done  what 
he'taought  was  right  to  protect  the  peace. 

president  Johnson  stood  by  our  commit- 
ment  there    because    he    belleves-as   other 
Presidents   before   him   believed  .  .  .  a«   the 
leaders   of   Asia   certainly   beheve-that  the 
uccess  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  would  lead 
■Jo  w'der  anffar  more  dangerous  aggression 
throughout  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
President  Eisenhower  said  m  I9sa. 
"Strateeically,  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
,he   cSunis'is   would    bring   their   power 
.-everal  l.undred  miles  into  a  hitherto  free 
legion.   The   remaining   countries   ^   South- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  fiank- 
ng  movement.  ...  The  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  set  in  motion  a  crumbling  process 
,h.it  could,  as  it  progressed,  have  grave  con- 
-equences  for  us  and  for  freedom. 

President  Kennedy  in  late  1963.  In  a  tele- 
■ision  interview  was  asked:  "Mr  President 
nave  vou  anv  reason  to  doubt  this  sO'Cal  ed 
domino  theory  that  if  South  Vietnam  falK 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  will  go  behind  it? 

And  he  replied:  "No.  I  believe  it.  I  believe 
it  I  think  the  struggle  is  close  enough.  Chi.^a 
IS  so  large,  looms  .so  high  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers, that  if  South  Vietnam  went,  it  vvul  not 
„nlv  give  them  an  improved  geographic  posi- 
•lon  for  a  guerrilla  assault  on  Malaya  but 
would  also  give  the  impression  that  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  Southeast  -Asia  was  China 
and  the  Communists.  So  I  believe  it  .  .  • 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  Ameri- 
cans will  get  impatient  and  say.  because 
thev  don't  like  events  in  Southeast  .^sia  or 
they  don't  like  the  government  in  Saigon, 
that  we  should  withdraw."  ,,„^„pHv 

What  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
.said  has  been  repeated  to  me,  face-to-face 
bv  the  leaders  of  the  independent  r.ations  ct 
.Asia  and  the  Pacific.  None  of  them  has  he 
least  doubt  about  the  stakes  involved  m  t..e 
struggle  in  Vietnam. 
They  know  their  safety  and  independence 

are  at  stake.  Jiff:-,,it 

President  Johnson  has  held  to  a  difficult 
middle  course  in  Vietnam-a  course  avoid- 
ing both  appeasement  and  the  risk  of  World 

War  III. 

It  has  been  no  pleasure  ride.  

Now  there  are  those  who  say.     We  must 

have  peace  In  Vietnam." 

I    agree    with    that.    President    Johnson 

agree?.  But  I  ask  in  reply : 
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What  price  are  vovi  willing  to  pay?  What 
will  vou  give  lor  peace?  For  make  no  mistake 
ubou't  it.  our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  this. 

Not  the  promise  of  peace  ..s  an  election 
vear  ciminlck.  ,     .,„ 

■    BUI  real  peace  for  our  children  and  our- 

.selves. 

Peace  that  win  last  ,,„,,„„ 

A  candidate  of  the  uiher  party  says  he  has 

u  plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam.   But  he  can  t 

unveil    it    lintn    next    year.    What    kind    of 

cvnlcal  partisanship  Is  this? 

Others  feel  that  more  could  somehow  be 
done  to  bring  peace  today.  Yet  I  must  adn^t 
that  their  concern   has  yet  to   be  matched 

"'ovef  tK-fnumber  of  days,  an  intensive 
review  has  been  undertaken  within  our  gov- 
ernment to  find  some  better  or  more  ettec- 
tlve  way  to  peace. 

Yet  i  think  most  Americans  know  that 
there  can  be  no  true  and  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam,  or  Southeast  Asia,  until  militant 
and  powerful  Communist  forces  are  con- 
vinced that  aggression  will  "°^  pay-and 
that  thev  must  turn  to  honest  negotiation, 
'''john  Kennedy  said  it:  "Peace  and  fr^dom 
do  not  come  cheap,  and  we  are  'iestlned-a^ 
of  us  here  today- to  live  out  most  if  not  all 
of  our  lives  in  uncertainty  and  chaUenge  and 

peril." 

That  is  how  it  Is. 

We  Americans  must  ask  ourselves.  Are  we 
willing  to  accept  that? 

Are  we  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  we 
will  have  to  make? 

Do  we  have  the  courage  to  face  up  to  our 
own  prejudices  and  shortcomings  and  im- 
oerfections  in  America? 

^  DO  we  have  the  courage  to  match  our  noble 
words  with   often   painful  deeds  in  distant 

places?  ^  , 

Our  answer  can  and  must  be  yes. 
Finally,  let's  talk  sense  about  our  VJ^rty 
our  party  will  undergo  a  severe  test  in  the 
montlis  ahead.  ^       ,,  ..  „ 

I  think  It  will  be  good  for  the  party-lf  the 
real  Issues  and  real  alternative  courses  of 
action,  not  Just  the  hopes  and  wishes-are 
fully  debated. 

I  think  it  will  be  good  for  the  country— as 
long  as  we  remember  that  we  Democrats  are 
todiv  responsible  for  the  fate  of  th  s  nation 
and  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  fate  of  the 
wor  d  And  the  world  is  listening  to  us  to- 
day-not  as  the  "outs"  who  will  say  what- 
ever  is  necessary  to  get  in,  but  a^  the  policy- 
makers,   statesmen    and    guiding    spirit    of 

"^Tthmk  the  Democratic  Party  Is  fully  ca- 
pable of  meeting  that  extra  responsibility, 
and  the  voter  of  America  will  recognize  it. 

Twenty  vears  ago  I  stood  in  Convention 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  said  the  time  had 
come  m  America  for  the  full  realization  of 
human  rights. 

A  good  number  of  our  fellow  Democratic 
Fartv  members  walked  out. 

That  same  vear  others  left  our  party  be- 
cause they  placed  more  faith  than  we  In 
the  intentions  of  totalitarian  forces  in  this 
world.  They  distrusted  our  President  and 
opposed  his  policy.  

Others  didn't  like  President  Truman  s 
.•stvle"- the  way  he  talked  or  the  patterns 
on   his  shirts  or  the  width   of  his  trouser 

cuffs.  ,    ,„..i. 

But  those  of  us  who  had  hope  and  faith 
and  a  willingness  to  see  it  through  stood 
by  our  President. 

We  fought  and  we  won. 

In  1968.  too.  I  stand  by  my  President.  And 
we  shall  fight  and  win. 

President  Johnson  has  done  more  In  the 
past  four  vears.  for  the  full  realization 
of  democracy-  in  America  than  any  American 
President  in  this  century. 

That  is  his  record.  That  Is  the  record  on 
which  he  should  be  Judged. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that  record. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  be  has  brought  to 


reaUty   causes   we   have   fought   for   all   our 

\T  we    as  Democrats  and  Americans,  will 

.stand   with   him   we   will   make   it  through 

these  dlilicult  times. 

.America  has  not  lost  its  way. 

America  is  on  ius  way.  ^„.„„.„ 

And  that  is  whv  President  Johnson  deserves 

and  needs  your  support  today  and  every  day 

until  November 


Memphii  Rioti:  Prelude  to  Washington? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  pulled 
the  trigger  while  someone  else  held  the 
gun  Today's  afternoon  papers  report 
that  nonviolent  rioters  separated  from  a 
march  led  by  Dr.  King  and  the  results 
indicate  one  killed,  many  wounded,  both 
demonstrators-so  called— and  police, 
and  undetermined  property  damage. 

King  scheduled  his  march  in  what  has 
been  for  some  cime  a  racially  charged 
citv  and  then,  when  he  lost  control.  King 
sprinted  down  a  side  street,  leaped  into 
an  old  model  car  and  sped  away.  I  re- 
member that  this  is  the  same  way  Dr. 
King  helped  relieve  tension  m  Chicago 
several  years  ago.  He  is  running  true  to 
form,  literally.  .  ,j„„4.., 

All  Americans,  and  especially  residents 
of  the  -Washington  area,  must  wonder 
if  an  ordeal  such  as  just  occurred  in 
Memphis  is  now  facing  this  area. 

In  addition  to  an  account  of  today  s 
rioting  in  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  I  would 
also  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  short 
statement  detailing  plans  for  Kings 
Washington  protest. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  inquiring 
whether  King  has  requested  use  of  the 
Mall  or  other  Federal  lands,  and  on  what 
considerations  the  request  will  be  granted 
or  denied.  I  will  make  the  answer  public 
as  soon  as  I  receive  it. 

The  news  items  follow: 
Memphis:  King  Marchers  Riot.  Youths  Loot 
Stores 
MEMPHIS.— Some  4  000  riot-trained  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  moved  into  Memphis  this 
afternoon  to  put  down  looting  and  rioting 
which  erupted  earlier  in  the  day  during  a 
Negro  protest  march  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Gov.  Buford  Ellington 
said-  "The  situation  In  Memphis  has 
worsened.  There  are  groups  of  rioters  scat- 
tered throughout  the  areas." 

Screaming  Negro  youths  broke  away  from 

Dr    Martin    Luther    King's   march    through 

Memphis  todav  and  ran  through  the  streets, 

smashing    windows    and    looting    downtown 

stores  until  police,  using  tear  gas.  stopped 

them.  ,  „.    . 

Police  said  one  of  the  looters  was  klUed. 

When  the  youths  tore  away  from  the  3.000 

marchers.  King  sprinted  down  a  side  street 

leaped  into  an  old-model  car  and  sped  away. 

Remaining     Negro     leaders     turned     the 

marchers  back  toward   their  starting  point 

while   200   helmeted    policemen,    using   tear 

gas  and  clubs,  battled  the  Negro  youths  along 

historic  Beale  Street. 

Police  said  at  least  51   persons  were  ar- 
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rested  and  dozens  of  police  and  rioters  were 
Injured. 

"We  have  one  dead,"  said  Detective  Chief 
W.  P.  Huston.  'The  situation  Is  complete 
turmoil."  He  said  the  looter  was  slain  about 
eight  blocks  from  Claybom  Temple  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  rallying  point  of 
the  marchers. 

A  spokesman  said  King  had  gone  to  a 
hotel  and  would  announce  later  whether  he 
would  make  a  scheduled  speech  at  a  rally 
tonight. 

He  said  King  "Is  an  unvlolent  person  and 
It  was  obvious  there  were  people  In  the  march 
who  were  violent.  This  thing  has  been  build- 
ing up — all  these  kids  have  been  becoming 
more  and  more  Impatient  with  the  min- 
isters." 

The  marchers,  demonstrating  In  support  of 
the  seven-week  old  strike  by  sanitation  work- 
ers, struggled  back  to  Claybom  Temple  and 
police  sealed  off  Beale  Street. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the 
march  leaders,  using  bullhorns,  shouted  to 
the  crowd,  "The  march  Is  over,  the  march  Is 
over." 

(But  the  looting  and  violence  continued, 
despite  police  use  of  tear  gas.  the  AP  said. 
Finally,  the  crowd  gave  way  before  officers 
armed  with  shotgtins  and  rlflee,  who  formed 
a  blockade  of  squsul  cars  and  motorcycles 
to  push  .the  mob  out  of  the  downtown  area. 

(.VlrtuftUy  every  store  window  on  historic 
Beale  Street  was  smashed  by  the  marchers, 
and  many  on  Main  Street  also  were  shat- 
tered, the  AP  said. 

(In  Nashville.  Gov.  Buford  Ellington  dis- 
patched 250  rlot-tralned  Tennessee  High- 
way patrolmen  to  Memphis  to  help  deal  with 
the  situation,  the  AP  said.  At  the  same  time, 
he  alerted  4,000  National  Guardsmen  who 
were  to  assemble  at  West  Tennessee  armories 
to  await  further  orders.) 

Sporadic  skirmishing  continued  around 
the  AME  Temple.  Bottles  and  rocks  flew 
through  the  air  at  officers,  who  replied  by 
lobbing  tear  gas  shells. 

A  young  Negro  Jumped  out  of  a  telephone 
booth  near  the  temple  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  rifle.  Officers  pounced  on  him  and 
beat  him  unconscious.  A  young  Negro  girl 
tried  to  claw  the  police,  but  they  knocked  her 
down  with  a  nightstick  and  fired  tear  gas  at 
her. 

A  deep,  booming  report  like  that  of  a  shot- 
gun came  from  a  tenement  across  the  street 
from  the  temple.  Fifteen  police  cars  con- 
verged on  the  building. 

THROWING     POLES 

At  the  temple,  about  2,000  persons  crowded 
Inside.  Outside,  many  youths  milled  around, 
throwing  poles  that  had  carried  picket  signs 
at  police,  who  replied  with  tear  gas.  Min- 
isters inside  the  church  used  bullhorns  to 
tell  ihe  crowd.  "Don't  be  violent." 

One  civil  rights  leader,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Starks,  said:  "If  the  leadership  had  not  been 
what  it  was,  there  would  have  been  a  tragedy 
to  blot  the  pages  of  history." 

Another  spokesman  said  the  youtlis  "didn't 
come  to  march — they  were  outside  of  our 
control  and  alw.iys  have  been." 

(There  were  varying  reports  of  how  many 
youths  broke  away  from  the  marchers  to  be- 
gin the  rioting.  United  Press  International 
said  about  150  youths  left  the  marchers.  The 
Associated  Press  used  a  figure  of  20  to  30, 
but  s.-id  ethers  Joined  them  later.) 

It,  was  the  second  outbreak  of  violence  by 
the  youths.  E.Tller.  a  group  leaving  a  high 
school  to  Jom  the  march  bombarded  police 
with  bricks  and  rocks  for  half  an  hoiu-,  but 
were  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  Join  the  dem- 
onstration. 

In  the  earlier  incident,  one  Negro  girl  was 
sllghtlv  hurt  when  she  was  struck  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  windows  in  a  squad  car 
were  shattered. 

This  disturbance  broke  out  when  about 
250  students  left  Hamilton  High  School  to 
Join  King's  m.iss  march.  The  principal  trlea. 
In  vain,  to  stop  them.  Police  were  called  and 
the  rock-throwing  began  when  they  arrived. 
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Police  said  this  disturbance  simmered 
down  within  30  minutes  and  the  students 
resumed  their  trek  downtown  to  the  gather- 
ing point  for  King's  march. 

The  sanitation  workers  strike,  which  the 
marchers  were  supporting,  has  become  a 
major  racial  Issue  in  the  city.  Most  of  the 
garbage  collectors  are  Ne^oes  who  claim 
the  city  is  discriminating  against  them. 

Dr.  Kino  Pbomisis  Housing  for  March  of 
Poor  People 

Albany,  Ga..  March  23. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr,,  attempting  to  en- 
list support  for  his  poor  people's  march  on 
Washington,  April  22,  said  here  Saturday  the 
participants  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
food  or  lodging. 

Dr.  King  told  about  350  persona  that  hla 
organization,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  was  storing  food  and  had 
secured  housing  to  accommodate  1,500  fami- 
lies. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  housing  arrange- 
ments would  be  temporary  and  would  last 
only  "until  we  can  build  a  shanty  town — a 
town  within  a  town  that  will  let  the  world 
know  how  America  treats  Its  poor." 

Dr.  King  said  that  activities  would  Include 
regular  physical  check-ups  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  organized  classes  on  Negro  history 
and  top-flight  Jazz  music. 
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Coalition  for  Youth  Action 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
months  ago  a  group  of  enterprising 
young  management  interns  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  started  an  exciting 
program  aimed  at  involving  community, 
you  and  college  students  in  a  partnership 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  their  com- 
munity. The  coalition  for  you  action  is  a 
unique  program  which  enables  the  Na- 
tion's young  people  to  take  a  greater  role 
in  shaping  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

The  coalition  received  an  initial  grant 
of  $300,000  in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  experimental  and 
demonstration  fimds. 

One  project  funded  from  this  grant 
is  the  young  adult  board  in  Madison, 
Wis.  In  an  article  written  by  Rosemary 
Kendrick  which  appeared  in  the  Capital 
Times  in  Madison  on  March  20,  1968,  this 
program  aimed  at  involving  community, 
In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  report  of  interest.  I  include  it  in  tM 
Record,  as  follows : 

Trcax  Chapel  Lease  Paves  Way  for  Wriobt 

Street  Center 

(By  Rosemary  Kendrick) 

The  Ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  lease  tar 
the  Traux  chapel  and  annex  when  represent- 
atives of  several  organizations  met  to  plan 
activities  for  making  It  Into  a  Wright  Street 
community  center. 

Their  enthusiasm  did  not  seem  dampened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  lease,  signed 
Tuesdav  morning  by  Mayor  Otto  Festge  and 
Madison  Housing  Authority  (MHA)  repre- 
sentatives, runs  for  only  three  months. 

Mayor  Festge  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  find  a  permanent  home  for  the  center, 
which  Is  Intended  to  serve  residents  of  the 
Truax  housing  project  operated  by  the  MHA. 

Monthly  rental  Is  $350,  of  which  $100  Is 
being  paid  by  the  MHA  and  $250  by  the  Uni- 
versity YMCA. 


At  Tuesday  afternoon's  meeting  in  the 
chapel  annex.  University  Y  program  direc- 
tor Jim  Sykes  explained  that  his  organization 
has  received  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  new  center. 

Under  its  Coalition  for  Youth  Action  proj- 
ect, the  Labor  Department  supports  pro- 
grams conceived  and  staffed  by  college  stu- 
dent volunteers. 

"An  experiment  to  see  If  young  adults  can 
run  their  own  programs  in  partnership  with 
the  community"  Is  the  way  the  project  Is 
described  by  Its  director,  Fritz  Kramer. 

Kramer,  formerly  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  told  The  Capital 
Times  today  that  "having  lived  In  Madison. 
I  realize  the  Wright  Street  area  needs  some- 
thing like  this." 

He  said  he  had  received  "excellent  co- 
operation" from  the  City  of  Madison  and  the 
University.  "Everyone  seems  to  be  very  much 
behind  the  program,  and  we  certainly  are 
behind  It  here  in  Washington,"  he  added. 

The  University  Y's  representative  to  the 
Wright  Street  center  Is  William  Fritz.  He 
told  those  assembled  at  the  Tuesday  meet- 
ing, which  was  called  by  the  Wright  Street 
Betterment  Association,  about  his  plans. 

University  student  volunteers,  he  said, 
would  like  to  conduct  the  following  pro- 
grams at  the  center : 

Recreation  activities; 

A  "pal  program."  providing  companion- 
ship and  guidance  for  young  boys  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis; 

A  "big  sister"  program  similar  to  the  above, 
except  with  girls;  and 

A  drama  project  to  give  youngsters  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  and  learn 
basic  drama  techniques. 

Other  plans  were  presented  at  the  meeting 

by: 

Andrea  Lobert  and  Nancy  Drapln.  UrJver- 
slty  students  who  volunteered  to  organize  a 
study  hall  and  an  arts  and  crafts  program, 
respectively,  at  the  center. 

Jill  May,  Bookmobile  librarian  for  the 
Madison  Public  Library,  who  discussed  her 
Ideas  for  serving  children  In  the  Wright 
Street  area. 

Emille  Wallace,  supervisor  In  family  wel- 
fare. Dane  County  Department  of  Social 
Services,  who  requested  office  space  at  the 
center  for  her  social  workers,  so  they  could 
be  more  accessible  to  area  residents. 

The  Wright  Street  Betterment  Association 
and  the  University  YMCA  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  co-ordinating  these  and  other 
future  programs,  with  the  MHA  having  gen- 
eral administrative  responsibility  for  the 
center. 

Securing  of  the  chapel  and  annex,  at  least 
temporarily,  for  use  by  low-income  families 
represented  a  victory  for  the  Wright  Street 
Betterment  Association,  which  was  formed 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  primarily  to  pro- 
vide youth  In  the  area  with  recreational 
facilities. 

About  550  persons  live  In  the  Truax  area, 
more  than  half  of  them  youths  under  the 
age  of  19. 

The  chapel  and  annex  were  among  the 
Truax  Field  buildings  given  to  the  city  after 
evacuation  by  the  Air  Force  began  In  1965. 


Hoover  Speaks  Out  on  Violence  in 
American  Society 


lence  in  this  country  today  as  does  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  addition  to 
his  unsurpassed  expertise  in  this  area,  he 
has  for  years  accentuated  the  importance 
of  moral  precepts  so  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  For 
decades  Director  Hoover  has  held  a 
unique  position  in  American  public  Ufe. 
and  his  efforts  h-ave  been  rewarded  by 
the  utmost  confidence  of  an  overwliexm- 
ing     majority     of     gre.teful    American 

citizens. 

The  George  WashlngtDn  University 
Law  Review,  in  its  issue  of  January  1, 
1968  featured  an  extensive  treatment  of 
violence  in  the  United  States  today  by 
Mr  Hoover.  In  his  conclusion,  Director 
Hoover  points  the  finger  at  each  one 

of  us: 

Ultimately,  the  answer  must  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sensitive  citizen,  obedient  to 
the  law,  but  also  conscious  ol  the  needs  of 
his  fellow  man. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly no  other  Federal  ofHcial  has  the 
experience  or  the  facilities  to  comment  as 
authoritatively  on  the  increase  of  vio- 


I  place  the  above-mentioned  commen- 
tary "Violence  in  American  Society— A 
Problem  of  Critical  Concern,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

VIOLENCE    IN    AMERICAN    SOCIETY— A    PROBLEM 
OF     CRITICAL     CONCERN 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover*) 
On    January    27,    1838,    Abraham    Lincoln, 
then  a  voung  lawyer,  made  a  highly  slgnlfl- 
[■mt  speech  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
ill  Springfield,  lUinols  on  "the  perpetuation  of 
our  political  insUtutlons."  '  In  this  speech. 
America's  future  President  spoke  about  cer- 
tain  things    of    "Ill-omen    amongst   us.       I 
mean"   he   said,    "the   increasing   disregard 
for   law    which    pervades   the   country:    the 
erowlng   disposition   to  substitute  the  wild 
,nd   furious  pas.-.lons,  in  lieu  of   the  sober 
ludgment   of    Courts;    and    the   worse   than 
savage  mobs,  for  the  executive  ministers  of 

*llStilC6  *'  ^ 

'   Uncoln  was  appalled  by  accounts  of  vio- 
lence from  many  areas  of  the  country.  '  Ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  by  mobs,  form 
the  everyday  news  of  the  times.  They  have 
pervaded  the  country,  from  New  England  to 
Louisiana.  .  .  "  ^  Such  mob  action,  he  told 
the  audience.  Injured  the  country.  "There  Is 
no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object  of  redress 
by  mob  law."'  "Thus,  then,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  mobocratlc  spirit,  which  all  must 
admit  Is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  the  strong- 
est bulwark  of   any  Government,   and  par- 
ticularly of  those  constituted  like  ours,  may 
etfectually  be  broken  down  and  destroyed— 
I  mean  the  attachment  of  the  People."  "      _ 
The  antidote  to  this  "mobocratlc  spirit, 
and   basic   to  the  nation's   welfare,  was  "a 
strict  observance  of  aU  the  laws." 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
trv  ard  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by 'others.  ...  Let  reverence  for  the  laws, 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother,  to 
the  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on  her  lap- 
let  it  be  taught  in  schools.  In  seminaries,  and 
In  colleges;— let  It  be  written  in  Primmers, 
spelling  books,  and  In  Almanacs;— let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  leg- 
islative halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Jus- 
tice And,  m  short,  let  It  become  the  poZtttcoJ 
relioion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  arid 
colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly 
upon  Its  altars."  • 

Some  of  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the 
1830'B,  Lincoln  recognized,  stenuned  from  in- 
dividuals who  disliked  and  hence  disobeyed 
"bad  laws,"  for  he  points  out: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"When  I  so  presslngly  urge  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  laws,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor 
that  grievances  may  not  arise,  for  the  redress 
of  which,  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made. 
I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  mean 
to  say,  that,  although  bad  laws.  If  they  exist 
should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still 
while  they  continue  In  force,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  they  should  be  religiously  ob- 
served." •  ,  ,.4«.„J 

In  his  closing  remarks,  Lincoln  considered 
the  potential  Impact  of  lawlessness  en  the 
survival  of  our  poUtlcal  institutions  and  the 
need  for  individual  responsibility  to  insure 
their  perpetuation.  The  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion who  fought  and  died  to  create  this  new 
nation  scarcely  five  decades  before,  he  said, 
were  passing  away  through  "the  silent  artu- 

lery  of  time."  ^„„«. 

"They  are  gone.  They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks-  but  the  all -resistless  hurricane  has 
swept  over  them,  and  left  only,  here  and 
there,  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure, 
shorn  of  Its  foliage;  unshadlng  and  unshaded, 
to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes,  and 
to  combat  with  Its  mutilated  limbs,  a  few 
more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink,  and  be  no 

"""They  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
liberty  .  .  .  now,  that  they  have  crumbled 
away  that  temple  must  fall,  unless  we,  their 
descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other 
pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober 

TlUs  means,  among  other  tUngs,  Uncoln 
said  developing  men  and  women  who  have 
"a  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  laws. 

Seldom  has  a  great  statesman  of  the  past 
spoken  BO  directly,  candidly  and  poignantly 
to  the  America  of  today— a  nation  whose  poli- 
tical institutions  are  currently  under  the  as- 
sault of  violence,  lawlessness  and  the  "mobo- 
cratlc spirit."  As  Lincoln  said  130  years  ago, 
"If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must  ourselves 
be  Its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of 
freemen,  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die 
by  suicide."  '" 

VIOLENCE     IN     AMERICA 

Recent  happenings,  such  as  the  riots  of  last 
summer  (and  in  previous  years) ,  the  Increas- 
ine  crime  rate,  and  the  existence  of  organiza- 
tions which  espouse  hatred  and  contempt, 
reflect  that  violence  is  a  dangerous  real  ty  In 
our  society  today.  Every  indicator  avallab  e 
to  the  FBI,  from  Its  Investigative  responsibil- 
ities in  both  the  criminal  and  the  security 
fields,  emphasizes  that  violence  is  a  rapidly 
erowlng  maladv  in  our  national  life. 

There  ^re  ?ome  who  claim  that  America 
at  heart  is  a  land  of  violence^ -They  cite  past 
wars    the  Western  irontier  of  the  19th  cen- 
turv,    the    assarslnation    cf    Presidents,    the 
anarchist  bombings  of  a  generation  ago.  Vio- 
lence, they  assert.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American    character.    Admittedly.    American 
history   is  replete   with   tragic   instances   of 
violence.  All  too  often  violence  has  prevailed 
over  reason  In  the  settlement  of  problems^ 
Mobs,  riots,  even  a  terrible  Civil  War  brought 
death,  injury  and  bitter  rancour.  No  intelli- 
gent observer  will  deny  the  role  violence  has 
played  In  our  national  history  or    for  that 
matter,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet,  In 
America  we  have  prided  ourselves  for  devel- 
oping what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called     an 
f xperlmenT  ...  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  a  continent  under  the  forms  of  a  Demo- 
cratic republic."  >■  our  constitution,  laws  and 
legal  system  are  designed  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  by  which  men  of  varying  inter- 
ests    backgrounds   and   desires   can   live   In 
peace  and  harmony.  Over  the  years,  Ameri- 
ca's constitutional  system  has  been  one  of 
its  most  noble  accomplishments.  "Wisely,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  understood  the  true  Inner 
nature  of  man;  they  realized  that  »  system 
of    government    based    on    law    subject    to 
chaSge  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  was 
man's  best  protection  against  himself. 

"It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature 
that  such  devices  (as  checks  and  balances) 
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should  be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses 
of  government.  But  what  Is  government  It- 
self tut  the  greater  of  all  reflection  on 
human  n.iture?  If  men  were  angels,  no  gov- 

ornmeni  would  be  neces-'-ary In  framing 

a  goveriiment  *hich  is  to  be  administered 
by  men  over  men,  the  *;reat  difficulty  lies  In 
this-  VGU  mu.'i  hrst  enable  the  government 
to  coiurol  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place 
oblige  it  to  control  Itself     ■  •"  - 

Government   must   be   a   means   for   men 
to  control   themselves,  taking   into  account 
thei'  rt-rsonul  weaknesses,  passions,  \lolence 
and  cjnfi:o.li.g  aluw,  vet  providing  the  ma- 
cnlnerv  wr.erebv  Dieir  common  interests  can 
be    promoted    ixnh    ai'    individuals    and    as 
■^  group.  Therelcre,  a  public  ..ccepiance  and 
respect  lor  law  has  grown  In  America  since 
1789    This  Is  reflected  in  -ihousands  of  ways, 
large  and  ■'^mall:  citizens  obey  traffic  regula- 
tions   psv   their  luxes.  re8!>ect  their  neigh- 
bor's propertv    ihere  will  be  exceptions   but 
thev  are  dealt  with  through  our  Judical  sys- 
tem". The  important  point  Is  that  the  over- 
whelming   majority    of    Americans    Inspect, 
obey,  and  uphold  the  law    If  they  did  not, 
our'  government  would   disintegrate.  People 
realize  that  only  by  this  method  can  their 
personal  security  and  '.he  safely  of  the  com- 
munity be  .".ssured 

Violence  can  destroy  the  harmonious  func- 
tioning of  government  Any  individual  or 
croup  which  resorts  to  violence  caa  negate 
the  validitv  of  our  syttcm  of  government 
Here  is  the  death  knell  for  peace  and  se- 
curltv  for  (U  members  of  I'.e  rommunlty. 

The  violence  trupting  m  .'Vmerica  today 
should  cause  each  of  us.  particularly  mem- 
bers ol  the  legal  piofersion,  to  r-sk  many 
questions.  Is  America  a  iir.tiou  of  perma- 
nently increasing  violence'?  Is  violence  such 
an  inte^^ral  part  of  Its  culture  that  It  Is  des- 
tined m  one  wav  or  ano'i-her  to  .ilter  future 
political  .nstltutlons?  What  can  be  done 
about  violence? 

Violence  Is  a  growing  menace  in  terms  of 
human  lives  lost,  property  d-stroycdmd  per- 
sonal anguish  and  Injury  incurred.  M<>re  im- 
portant, however,  it  Inculcates  a  psychology 
of  lawlessness-a  concept  tl.at  law  and  order 
are  not  ultimately  to  be  trusted,  that  only 
by  handling  the  matter  out.<^lde  the  law  can 
a  favorable  decision  be  cbtMned.  This  view 
promotes  fear,  hostility  and  hatred,  often 
erupting  into  a  blind,  nihilistic,  sadistic 
violence  whose  only  purpose  Is  to  destroy  for 
the  sake  >  f  Uestrtiction 

This  psvchology  of  lawlcf-rness  Is  reflected 
m  myriad  wavs  in  our  society.  For  example, 
there  are  crimes  cf  violence  anurders,  crazed 
Euumen  spraying  inhabited  areas  wlta  bul- 
lets physical  assaults).  Gang  fights,  under- 
world crime,  and  forcible  rapes  form  part  of 
the  picture  of  violence— >'ften  abetted  \>y 
lax  procedures  of  Judicial  leniency  such  ..s 
parole  and  probation.  Recent  urban  rioUs 
show  violence  on  a  massive  scale  In  the 
nation  todav  there  are  manv  incendl.av  in- 
gredients vhtch  make-~'.r  can  ma  .t  lor 
violence 

But  \lolence  in  our  society  cannot  he  meao- 
ured  alone  tav  overt  eruptions  such  as  crime 
and  riots.  There  are  a  number  of  crganlza- 
tlons.  some  Ideological  In  nature,  whose  main 
tenets    are    ultimate    appeals    to    f:^rce    and 
violence.  Some  of  these  groups  would  like  to 
see    guerrilla-style    warfare    In    the    Lnlted 
States.  They  preach  a  doctrine  o:   violence. 
In  addition,  there  are  various   hate  groups 
whose  alms  are  promoted  not  by  appeal  to 
constitutional  methods  but  to  the  base  pas- 
sions of   man.  In  summary,   ui   our  society 
today  there  are  many  seeds  cf  violence,  often 
Ivlne  deep  and  111  detected.  As  in  a  witch  s 
cauldron,    these   Ingredients    can    foment    a 
poisonous  brew  for  the  nation;  they  must  he 
identified,  and  their  potential  as  well  as  ac- 
tual danger  appreciated. 

CRIMES    OF    VIOLENCE 

A  major  Ingredient  of  violence  in  America 
today  stems  from  the  field  of  crime.  Acccrri- 
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Ing  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the 
FBI,"'  crime  In  the  United  States  Increased 
11  per  cent  In  1966  over  the  previous  year. 
Crime  is  increasing  roughly  seven  times  more 
rapidly  than  population.  During  1966,  almost 
3I4  million  serious  crimes  were  reported. 
This  meant,  therefore,  that  six  serious  crimes 
were  committed  in  1966  every  minute,  day 
and  night,  every  day  of  the  year." 

A  large  proportion  of  these  crimes  are 
crimes  of  violence.  Actually,  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  program  employs  seven 
crime  classifications  to  establish  an  index 
to  measure  the  trend  and  distribution  of 
crime  In  the  United  States.  These  crimes  are: 
murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over  in 
value,  and  auto  theft.  They  were  selected  for 
use  in  the  Crime  Index  because  they  rep- 
resent the  most  common  law  enforcement 
problem;  all  are  serious  crimes,  either  by 
their  nature  or  in  their  volume. 

Pour  of  the  seven  major  crimes — murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  ;ind  aggravated  as- 
sault— can  be  categorized  as  crimes  of  rto- 
lence.  Of  the  tot.il  number  of  crimes  in  the 
Crime  Index  in  1966.  87  percent  are  crimes 
against  property,  that  is.  burglary,  larceny 
$50  and  over  in  value,  and  auto  theft.  This 
means  that  violent  crimes  as  a  group  rep- 
resent 13  percent  of  the  total.  Thirt-een  per- 
cent of  SV-miU'o"^  serious  crimes,  however, 
repreeenta  «.  total  of  over  420.000  murders, 
forcible  rapes,  robberies  and  aggravated  as- 
saults in  1966 — a  serious  epidemic  of  continu- 
ing violence  in  our  society.  Not  only  is  the 
total  volume  alarming,  but  also  the  trend. 
During  the  period  I960  to  1966.  crimes  01 
violence  rose  49  percent.  ■•  This  trena  con- 
tinues. For  tlie  first  six  months  of  1967.  for 
example,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year,  the  following 
Increases  were  recorded:  murder.  16  percent; 
robbery,  27  percent;  forcible  rape,  7  percent; 
aggravated  assault.  9  percent.  " 

For  most  citizens,  crime  is  synonymous 
with  violence.  To  have  a  house  burglarized 
or  merchandise  stolen  from  an  automobile 
U  a  serious  violaUon,  but  it  normally  does 
not  place  life  in  Jeopardy.  The  rapist,  the 
mugger,  or  the  street  hoodliun,  however, 
bring  fear  into  the  hearts  of  citizens,  mak- 
ing them  afraid  to  venture  forth  on  the 
streets  at  night  or  even  diu-lng  the  day.  In- 
dividuals not  only  lose  their  lives  from  crimes 
of  violence,  but  personal  anguish  is  experi- 
enced by  the  victim,  his  family,  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Never  can  we  accurately  de- 
termine the  damage  done  to  both  society 
and  individual  human  lives  by  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  the  paralysis  of  the  body  or  injuries 
suffered  by  multiple  stabblngs.  Countless 
Americans,  without  question,  have  moved 
their  residences,  changed  the  patterns  of 
their  lives  and  taken  other  preventive  steps 
to  avoid  becoming  victims. 

Violence,  moreover,  is  an  Ingredient  of  life 
which  often  leaves  indelible  marks  even 
though  the  Intended  \-ictlm  escapes.  What 
psychological  effects  are  left  on  a  child  or 
young  person  who  endures  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience with  a  hardened  criminal?  What 
tensions  are  generated  in  an  individual,  adult 
,  or  Juvenile,  who  narrowly  escapes  being  a 
'  victim  of  violent  crime?  The  fear  of  foot- 
steps following  you  on  a  dark  street  is  a 
nightmare  remembered  for  many  years.  Noth- 
ing erodes  the  human  personality  more 
quickly  than  fear  of  physical  assault,  es- 
pecially an  assault  which  strikes  from  un- 
expected places  without  reason  or  purpose. 

CAREERS     IN     CRIME 

The  growing  role  of  criminal  violence  is 
also  reflected  in  the  FBI's  Careers  in  Crime 
study.  Ill  January,  1963,  we  initiated  a  study 
of  criminal  careers  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operative exchange  of  criminal  fingerprint 
data  among  local,  state  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Fingerprint  cards  were 
used  to  obtain  each  offender's  criminal  his- 
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tory.  Individuals  were  initirtlly  selected  be- 
cause they  had  become  involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral process  by  :>rrest  or  release,  were  serious 
state  violators  .irrestecl  as  fugitives  under  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act.  or  were  District  of  Colum- 
bia violators.  SpeciruMlly  e.xcluded  from  tills 
study  aiid  re.?ulting  u.bulations  were  the 
ttnKei'pi"''"-*  "■  ciiro;iic  violators  of  the  im- 
migr.itiun  laws  .md  fingerprints  submitted 
by  the  mllttiiry.  At  the  end  of  1966.  a  total 
of  1G0.310  criminal  histories  of  individual 
offenders  ii.id  been  incorpor.ited  into  the 
progr.im. 

This  study  has  reflected  many  pertinent 
trends  in  current  criminal  behavior.  For  ex- 
ample, this  duia  documents  the  existence  of 
the  per.sisteiit  or  hard-core  offender;  the 
studv  disclosed  that  55  per  cent  of  offenders 
rele;.sed  to  the  street  111  1963  were  rearrested 
within  two  and  one-half  years.  Obviously 
rehiibilitation  methods  have  not  been  very 
successful  with  this  type  of  criminal  behav- 
ior. Of  key  interest,  however,  is  that  the  study 
showed  a  tendency  toward  the  commission 
of  more  violent  crimes  by  repealers.  For  those 
persons  released  in  1963  and  then  rearrested, 
a  large  proportion  of  their  criminal  repeat- 
ing was  In  the  property  crimes  of  burglary, 
larcenv  and  auto  theft:  however.  19  per  cent 
of  the  rearrests  for  the  property  crime  of- 
fenders were  for  the  more  serious  crimes  of 
violence  Primarily  the  result  of  this  escala- 
tion, violent  crime  offenses  on  rearrest  were 
more  than  double  those  in  1963.  This  trend 
In  the  Careers  m  Crime  study  Is  a  harbinger 
of  deep  trouble:  if  it  continues,  violence  in 
crime  will  be  a  growing  problem. 

VIOLENCE   DIRECTED  .AGAINST  LAW   ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

Law  enforcement  officers  in  particular  feel 
the  violence  of  the  criminal.  In  1966.  a  total 
of  57  officers  were  killed  while  performing 
their  official  duties  For  the  seven-year  period 
beginning  with  1960,  d  total  of  335  officers 
have  met  tragic  deaths  because  of  criminal 
.action.  Over  a  third  of  the  1966  deaths.  37 
per  cent,  occurred  while  officers  were  effect- 
ing arrests  and  handling  prisoners.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  deaths  1 23  per  cent)  oc- 
curred when  the  officers  answered  disturb- 
ance-type c.\lls.  such  as  family  disputes  or  a 
man  brandishing  a  weapon.  Another  18  per 
cent  were  killings  by  persons  whom  the  of- 
ficers had  stopped  for  questioning  or  inves- 
tigation. Murders  by  robbers  either  caught 
in  the  act  or  fleeing  the  scene  accounted  for 
16  per  cent  of  the  total.'" 

Criminal  violence  can  strike  the  officer  at 
.uiy  time.  In  1966.  35  of  the  officers  who  lost 
their  lives  were  on  car  patrol.  During  the 
seven-year  period  1960-1966.  more  officers 
were  murdered  on  Friday  than  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  As  for  the  hours  of  greatest 
personal  risk,  they  were  10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. — 
with  130  murders  occurring  during  this  300- 
mlntite  period. 

Of  the  442  persons  involved  as  offenders  in 
the  335  police  murders  since  1960.  76  per  cent 
had  been  arrested  on  some  criminal  charge 
before  becoming  Involved  in  the  police  kill- 
ing. Over  one-half  of  those  with  prior  crimi- 
nal arrests  had  been  previously  taken  into 
custody  for  an  assault-type  crime  such  as 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Dur- 
ing the  1960-1966  period,  a  total  of  11  police 
murderers  had  been  charged  with  the  offense 
of  murder  on  some  prior  occasion.  Reveal- 
ingly.  three  of  every  10  of  the  mtirderers 
were  on  parole  or  probation  when  they  mur- 
dered a  police  officer. 

Death  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  violence 
directed  against  the  police  officer.  A  news 
item  tells  another  facet: 

•'  'You  cops  won't  make  It  out  of  here 
alive!'  More  than  35  persons  mauled  the  four 
officers,  shout  in?:  'Kill  them  .  .  .  punch 
them  .  .  .  grab  their  stuns!"  It  took  15  more 
policemen  to  break  up  the  taproom 
brawl.     .  ." " 

In  recent  years,  as  Is  well  known,  the 
number  of  physical  assaults  against  officers 
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has  been  on  the  increase.  In  1966.  there  was 
a  nationwide  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
rate  of  assaults  on  law  enforcement  officers. 
Nationally,  statistics  reflect  12.2  assaults  per 
100  officers  in  1966,  up  from  10.8  in  1965.  This 
increase  was  recorded  in  every  geographical 
.irea  of  the  nation.  In  38  of  every  100  as- 
saults m  1066  physical  harm  resulted  to  the 
officer  victim. 

A  recent  studv  in  the  FBI's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  '"  on  the  rising  number  of 
physical  assaults  on  officers  comments: 

■Any  individual  who  attacks  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  has  to  be  characterized  as 
vicious,  whether  or  not  the  iittack  results  in 
the  officer's  death.  Any  attack  on  an  of- 
ficer ;s  an  absolute  disregard  of  and  disre- 
spect tor  constituted  authority  and  reflects 
positive  action  taken  by  the  attacker  against 
such  authority."  -' 

This  streak  of  disrespect  for  the  law  is 
also  manifested  by  what  might  be  called 
verbal  violence.  More  and  more  officers  are 
beln?  subjected  to  bitter  verbal  abuse,  scorn 
and  ridicule  by  citizens.  Tliey  are  called  vUe 
names,  accused  (in  most  cases  unjustly)  of 
•■brutality,"  and  vilified  in  the  press.  Law 
enforcement  does  not  consider  Itself  above 
criticism  nor  does  it  attempt  to  operate  be- 
yond the  domain  of  public  opinion.  But  to 
abuse  an  officer  verbally  with  catcaUs, 
slanderous  names  and  obscenity  is  to  give 
vent  to  attitudes  which  can  only  undermine 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Increasingly,  citi- 
zens are  refusing  to  aid  officers  or  to  provide 
vital  information  on  their  possession  neces- 
sary to  solve  a  criminal  case.  Citizen  con- 
tenip't.  fear  of  personal  involvement  and  lack 
of  interest  in  police  problems  are  unwitting 
allies  of  violence  in  our  society. 

FIREARMS    IN    CRIME 

Firearms  play  a  preponderant  role  in 
criminal  violence.  For  example.  60  per  cent 
of  the  murders  in  1966  resulted  from  fire- 
arms. Roughly  one  out  of  every  five  ag- 
gravated assaults  that  year  (19  per  cent) 
involved  firearms.  During  the  three  year 
period.  1964-1966.  assaults  with  firearms 
jumped  an  alarming  36  per  cent.  In  the 
robbery  category,  armed  perpetrators  were 
responsible  for  committing  58  per  cent  of 
the  1966  offenses.  The  dreary  story  goes  on 
ad  nauseam. 

In  cases  involving  the  mtirder  of  police 
officers,  firearms  continue  to  'ae  the  major 
instrument  of  death.  In  1965,  55  of  the  57 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  per- 
forming their  duties  died  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  firearms.  Since  1960,  firearms  have 
been  used  as  the  murder  weapons  in  96  per 
cent  of  the  police  killings. 

Actuallv.  the  time  has  come  when  the  na- 
tion must  understand  that  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  firearms,  of  all  types,  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  area  of  violence  in  our  society. 
In  1966  alone,  more  citizens  were  killed  or 
assaulted  with  guns  in  American  streets  and 
homes  than  were  killed  In  battle  during  the 
.  entire  Korean  conflict.  We  know  too  well  the 
tragic  story  of  snipers  during  urban  riots,  of 
crazed  gunmen  (with  complete  arsenals  of 
weapons)  shooting  innocent  people,  of  indi- 
viduals angered  in  an  argument  running 
home  for  a  gun.  In  a  Northern  area  a  city 
official  described  an  arms  cache  seized  by 
police: 

"The  seized  weapons  included  45  rifles, 
seven  shotguns,  14  hand  guns,  18  sticks  of 
dynamite,  two  cans  holding  50  rounds  of 
biack  powder,  one  anti-tank  gun,  one  sub- 
machine gun,  a  gun  hidden  in  a  cane,  three 
hand  grenades.  103  high  power  blasting  caps, 
one  plastic  bomb,  12  hunting  knives,  one 
machete  and  250.000  rounds  of  live  ammuni- 
tion  for   .    .    .   guns."  21 

A  newspaper  commented  about  last  sum- 
mer's urban  riots:  "Almost  every  turban  riot 
this  summer  has  witnessed  snipers  perched  In 
windows  and  on  rooftops  sending  a  fusillade 
upon  police,  firemen  and  others — with  weap- 
ons that  could  be  purchased  In  any  sporting 


goods  store  merely  by  putting  down  the  nec- 
essarv  cash."  -  ...       ,     j 

Be-tter  control  of  firearms  is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  necessary  for  the  public's  safety, 
in  my  opinion,  mail-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned,  intersUte  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced.  The  chief 
responsibility  is  local,  but  Federal  assistance 
must  strongly  complement  state  gun  legisla- 
tion. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

In  the  area  of  organized  crime,  violence  is 
the  hallmark  of  daily  life.  The  major  syndl- 
rate  of  organized  crime,  known  as  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  is  the  modern  outgrowth  of  the  pro- 
liibitlon  davs,  when  gang  wars,  murders  and 
tortures  were  common  occurrences  in  many 
Sections  of  the  country.  It  is  a  criminal  fra- 
ternity which  has  committed  virtually  every 
known  type  of  crime.  Broken  down  Into 
groups,  geographically  or  by  population  areas, 
each  group  is  referred  to  as  a  "family."  Each 
■family"  Is  headed  by  a  "boss,"  whose  au- 
thority is  virtually  unlimited.  A  ruthless 
discipline  is  enforced  by  violence  and  terror. 
The  'boss"  needs  merely  to  indicate  that  a 
Cosa  Nostra  member,  or  another  individual, 
is  "unwanted"  and  his  death  is  a  fait  ac- 
,-ompli. 

The  ordinary  citizen  probably  does  not 
appreciate  the  extent  and  parasitic  nature  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra's  influence  on  our  national 
}ife  This  group  of  criminals  (employing  to- 
day high-priced  legal  talent  and  endeavoring 
to  operate  under  legitimate  fronts)  utilizes 
violence  in  enforcing  control  over  corrupt 
hibor  units,  in  collecting  on  gambling  debts. 
m  lighting  competition  in  such  fields  as  the 
lukebox  industrv.  in  coercing  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  pay  tribute,  or  m  blackmailing 
through  usurious  loans.  Millions  of  dollars 
Illegally  make  their  'vay  into  the  pockets  of 
I..;  Cosa  Nostra. 

Some  citizens  may  say:  "A  bunch  of 
gangsters.  Let  them  kill  themselves  off.  It's 
no  worry  of  mine."  This  viewpoint  is  cate- 
gorically wrong.  La  Cosa  Nostra,  aside  from 
the  financial  drain  it  extorts  from  the  pub- 
lic, injects  violence,  in  many  forms,  into  our 
body  politic.  It  is  virtually  a  state  within  a 
state,  with  its  own  laws  and  discipline,  bit- 
terly contemptuous  of  our  concepts  of  law 
and'  order  By  the  very  nature  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  operations,  murders  are  perpetrated 
in  ways  which  make  the  investigative  tasks 
of  law  enforcement  officials  most  difficult.  For 
example,  bodies  of  murdered  individuals  have 
been  secretly  buried  in  rural  hideouts  owned 
by  gang  members  or  weighted  down  in  bar- 
rels dropped  at  sea. 

Organized  crime  pollutes  our  society.  Time 
after  time,  using  violence  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence (often  threats  are  enough  to  achieve 
the  syndicate's  aims  since  the  intended  vic- 
tim knows  the  threat  will  be  carried  out), 
I.a  Cosa  Nostra  has  attempted  to  Impede, 
subvert  or  nullify  the  machinery  of  legiti- 
mate government,  especially  its  Judicial  proc- 
esses. 

Any  syndicate  member  believed  to  have 
furnished  information  to  law  enforcement 
officials  places  himself  in  physical  Jeopardy. 
If  a  labor  leader,  businessman,  newspaper  re- 
porter or  other  citizen  becomes  a  possible 
■...■iineES  m  court  against  the  syndicate,  he 
may  find  himself  the  object  of  physical  har- 
.ssment  or  hoodlum  assault.  The  syndicate 
will  not  hesitate  to  intimidate  jurors,  use 
briberv  or  other  types  of  pressure  if  they 
will  achieve  the  desired  purposes.  Violence 
beeets  violence;  violence  pollutes  the  society 
in"which  it  exists.  La  Cosa  Nostra  is  living 
proof  of  this  present— and  growing— danger. 

RIOTS 

Riots,  or  other  types  of  civil  disturbances, 
suddenly  bring  violence  to  the  eruption 
point.  People  are  killed  or  injured,  property 
destroyed,  law  and  order  subverted.  Law  en- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forcement  responsibility  relative  to  riots  is 
basically  local  in  nature.  The  FBI's  respons  - 
billty  is  to  develop  and  disseminate  intel- 
ligence information  while  remaining  alert  to 
uiiy  vioK.tions  of  Federal  law  within  its 
investigative  Jurisdiction.  The  FBI  does  nut 
have  Jurisdiction  lor  either  protecting  prop- 
erty or  persons,  or  for  policing  riotous 
situations. 

Riots  can  be  of  many  types.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  riots  in- 
volving young  people,  especially  at  beach  re- 
sorts. These  student  riots  bring  about  van- 
dalism, phvsical  violence  and  msiss  hys- 
teria." Such  actions  are  Justified  by  some 
people  as  "pranks"  or  "good  time  fun." 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  wrong. 
When  mobs,  student  or  otherwise,  wantonly 
destroy  property,  disobey  police  regulations 
and  Injure  people,  firm  steps  must  be  taken. 
So-called  thrill  violence  Is  an  earmark  of 
individual  and  communal  disorder. 

on  occasions  violence  stems  from  labor 
disputes,  sports  events,  demonstration.^ 
picket  lines  or  wherever  passions  run  high 
on  controversial  topics.  Often  a  minor  inci- 
dent—an arrest  by  an  officer,  a  demagogic 
speech,  a  fight  between  two  individuals- 
will  Ignite  a  conflagration.  Over  the  years  we 
have  had  instances  of  sabotage  of  many 
tvpes.  sabotage,  especially  if  committed  by 
trained,  fanatical  Individuals  or  groups,  can 
be  deleterious. 

The  recent  virban  riots,  as  in  Newark  and 
Detroit.  Illustrate  the  intensity  which  vio- 
lence can  attain— and  the  damage  which  can 
be  wTeaked  in  a  few  short  hours  in  vn  urban 
highly  populated  neighborhood.  Virtual 
guerrilla  warfare  quickly  erupts  with  snipers 
playing  a  primarv  role.  Law  enforcement  of- 
ficers unfortunatelv.  find  themselves  the 
special  target  of  \iolence.  Law  and  order 
break  down  completely. 

What  do  these  ci-^il  di.sturbances  show? 
Relative  to  violence,  they  tell  us  that  the 
passions  of  men  flare  quickly.  No  community 
in  our  societv  can  feel  immune  from  a  sud- 
den irrational  breakdown  ..1  law  and  order. 
Violence  is  never  completely  predictable. 
Moreover,  it  often  betmvs  the  "beast"  in  man. 
••Good  people."  those  v.-ho  ;ire  good  citizen.s. 
may  suddenlv  be  cruight  up  bv  the  passions 
of  the  moment,  and  become  involved  In  vio- 
lence or  counterviolence.  Undoubtedly,  many 
students  who  participate  in  beach  riot^. 
after  returning  to  their  schools,  feel  ciia- 
erined  over  their  dlsgracrftil  personal  be- 
havior Some  adults  in  urban  or  other  types 
of  riots  may  feel  the  same  way.  but  this  does 
not  condone  their  actions  Moreover,  riotau.s 
situations  attract  the  criminal  element.  Vio- 
lence erupts— and  almost  immediately  loot- 
ing burglaries  and  robberies  occur.  A  high 
percentage  of  individuals  arrested  In  the  re- 
cent urban  riots  had  prior  criminal  records. 

IDEOLOGICAL    VIOLENCE 

The  twentieth  century  has  jxipularized 
the  term  '•ideological."  In  America  today  we 
hive  a  number  of  groups,  ideological  m  type, 
which  are  based  on  principles  advocatmg 
force  and  violence.  They  strive  in  every  pos- 
sible wav  to  disrupt  law  and  order,  to  incul- 
cate hatred  and  bi-otry  and  lo  subvert  the 
institutions  of  free  society.  These  organiza- 
t'o  IS  are  of  foreian  origin  and  in.spiratlon, 
small  in  number,  but  highly  organized;  their 
ultimate  loyalties  are  to  foreign  nations  and 
anti -democratic  philosopiiici:. 

Ideological  violence  has  left  deep  stains  of 
blood  and  hatred  in  the  world  since  World 
War  I  The  ideologies  associated  with  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  lesser  despots  linger,  while 
those  associated  with  Lenin  and  Stalin  have 
continuing  vitality.  Ideological  violence  is 
particularlv  cruel,  bestial  and  fanatical  ( as 
the  concentration  camps  of  Hitler's  Germany 
and  Stalin's  Russia  tsstify).  since  reason  is 
dethroned,  mvth  supplants  the  truth,  and 
law  becomes  what  the  ruling  clique  says  it 
is  The  individual  exists  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  Often,  as  in  Nazism,  an  Indi- 
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vldual'b  blood,  race  or  nation.ility  is  the  de- 
teriuinatlve  liictor  lor  personal  survival. 

History  of  Idcologual  Groups  in  Avienca. 
Although  Americ  I  has  been  spared  the  rav- 
;iges  of  influential  ideologicul  parlies,  the  end 
of  World  War  1  iaw  the  planting  "I  ideologies 
from  abro.id  in  our  country.  In  1919,  the 
Communist  Party.  USA,-  wh.ch.  loyal  to  the 
doctrines  of  M;.rx.  Engels  and  Lenin,  regarded 
force  as  the  ultimate  determiner  of  the  fu- 
ture, W..S  iormed.  In  the  absence  of  strength 
sufficient  to  generate  such  force,  its  t.ictics 
called  for  encouraging  discontent  ..nd  hatred, 
and  utilizing  unrest,  c.used,  ior  .x  imple.  by 
civil  disturbances,  to  hasten  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  its  own  purposes. 

Soon  Communist  splinter  g.-oups  appeared, 
reflecting  the  ideological  divergences  develop- 
ing   in    the    interiMiio.ial    movement.    The 
.Socialist  Workers  Parly-    based  it-s  ideology 
on  ihe  communist  rev.jlutionary  le.ichings  of 
Leon    Trotskv.    and    ,atempied    to    subvert 
United  St.itcs  domesuc  and  lortign  policies 
either  tlirouph  its  own  .ictivities  or  through 
the   agitation    and    proiiagaiida    work    of    its 
Youne  Soclitist  Alhance    These  groups  were 
loUowed  bv  pro-Axis  groups  associated  with 
Hitler.  Mussolini  ..iid  the  Japanese  milit,insts. 
.since     1945,     such     ideologically     oriented 
i:roups  h.ue  coiuiiined  to  pose  security  prob- 
lems for  the  nation  through  direct  activity, 
through  lear  generated  l)y  their  poient-.al  for 
violence,  and  through  u.e  ijossioiuiy  of  tnelr 
InhUrr.tion  or  riois  or  d<  moiistn.tion.s   More- 
over, the  Coninuuiist  Party  iias  attempted  to 
enlist    ihe  supi^ort   ol   sludenus  and   younger 
working  iieople  through  vouth  ironis  such  as 
the   W.EB.   DuBois  Clubs  of   America.--"  Re- 
cently.  Kie  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  ag- 
gressivc    spokesman    lor    llie    Mao    Tse-iung 
guvernment.  has  .ittenipted  to  arouse  a  rev- 
olution.irv  consciousness  in  ihe  United  States 
..lid  iias  participated  in  .i  number  of  denion- 
slratioiis.  |)ickei  lines  and  marciies.-' 

Impact  of  Idcoloqiml  Groups  In  this  coun- 
irv  I'.leoL.tiiral  violence  hius  not  mean  overt 
di'^plavs  ol  lorce.  We  have  had  no  attempted 
coup  "d'etats.  putsches  or  storm  troopers 
ahough  the  pre-Worid  War  II  American 
N'azis  attempted  military  lurmatiins.  Ideo- 
lou'ical  groniJS  -Ahich  operr;^e  irom  definitive 
'■evolutionarv  blueprints  reali'ze  they  are  a 
numerical  mincritv;  hence  they  hesitate,  for 
li-ii. Ml  reasons,  to  be  implicated  in  any  acts 
of  violence,  especlallv  if  they  might  trigger 
investigations  bv  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties and  generate  hostile  public  opinion.  This 
tu-tic  of  restraint  does  not  arise  from  any 
taa.sic  disbelief  m  violenc  bv  the  group.  The 
Communist  Partv's  ideology,  for  example,  is 
.-.chored  on  the  pi^emise  ol  violence  r  Force 
is  the  midwife  of  every  old  society  pregnant 
wit'i  a  new  one."  said  Karl  Marx  i .-  Its  lead- 
er' however,  being  realistic  interpreters  of 
cA^r  so-ietv.  know  that  acts  of  -.iolence  would 
cio  their  cau.se  more  injury  than  cond. 

Therefore,  ideological  vloK-nce  in  tills  coun. 
■,'V  liaa  larpelv  been  implicit,  rather  than  ex- 
phcit.  a  matter  ol  luture  threat,  r.-.iher  than 
immc'liate  preoccupation  The  i,ition  s  se- 
cvritv  problem  ari  es  from  what  organlza- 
<  ion-,  such  us  the  Communist  Party  could  do. 
irom  both  present  and  future  strength,  to 
injure  this  country  by  acting  on  their 
avowed  principles  of  violence.  The  FBI  s  re- 
M)onsibil;tv.  pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress 
■I.  d  Pr'-Mdentia!  directives,  is  both  to  gather 
a-C  dis.seminate  intelligence  infrTmation  and 
V>  br  alert  to  anv  vi-Iatlon.c  of  Federal  law. 

The  whole  problem  of  potential  Ideological 
-iolence  becomes  more  serious  since  the  most 
notent  orftanlzatlon.  the  Communist  Party, 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  camouflaging 
its  advocacv  of  force  and  violence,  providing 
a  cover  behind  which  it  can  develop  new 
strenath.  both  in  membership  and  influence, 
which  mav  enable  It  to  attain  sufficient 
potencv  to'icize  state  power.  In  cormiunlsm 
this  technique  Is  called  'Aesopian  language.  ' 
that  is  'he  use  of  roundabout  or  elusive 
v^o'rds  to  conceal  the  Party's  real  intentions 
of  violence— -.'-crds  which  the  "Initiated 
fullv   understana   m   their   Marxist-Lenlnlst 
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meanings  while  the  general  public  la  fooled. 
Hence,  the  Party  Is  able  to  operate  "fronts," 
form  alliances  with  noncommunlst  groups, 
and  encourage  citizens  to  drop  their  fear  of 
communism.  Under  the  cover  of  "Aesopian 
language."  the  Party  Is  able  to  draw  money, 
talent  and  Influence  for  Its  cause  from  non- 
communist  elements  of  society.  The  para- 
doxical situation  arises  that  non-commu- 
nists, who  actufilly  have  no  sympnthy  with 
communt.sm.  are  manipulated  t.i  support 
Its  objectives,  enabling  the  party  to  ac- 
cumulate power  for  future  strikes  against 
our  society.  We  must  make  no  mistake  that 
the  Communist  Party,  despite  its  "Aesopian 
language."  depends  ultimately  on  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  to  attain  a  qualitative 
change  In  our  society.  If  ever  the  conditions 
of  society,  through  Internal  chaos  or  disin- 
tegration, permitted  the  Communist  Party 
freedom  of  action.  It  would  move  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force  and  violence. 

TERRORIST    VlnLENCE 

A  rising  problem  Is  posed  by  groups  empha- 
sizing terrorist  or  hoodlum  violence.  In  ad- 
dition to  Ideological  groups,  there  are  a 
number  of  organizations  which  are  basically 
terrorist  and  hoodlum  by  nature.  Some,  such 
as  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  and 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  may  claim  to 
espouse  a  type  of  Ideology,  but  they  are  not 
truly  Ideeibglcal  since  they  neither  owe  al- 
legTance  ten  preconceived  blueprint  of  prin- 
ciples nor  are  they  Integral  parts  of  an  inter- 
national movement.  They  are  chiefly  Inter- 
ested m  creating  disruption,  chaos  and 
trouble. 

These  groups  are  chiefly  of  a  hate  or 
"antl"  variety — anti-Negro,  antl-whlte,  anti- 
Semitic  or  antl-mlnorlty  group:  their  com- 
mon denominator  Is  a  distrust  for  law  and 
order  and  a  belief  in  force  and  violence.  They 
are  purveyors  of  hate,  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice, eager  to  stir  up  discontent,  fear  and 
unrest.  Some  of  the  groups,  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.™  were  organized  many  years 
ago.  Others,  such  as  the  American  Nazi 
Party.*'  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment." and  the  Mlnutemen"»  are  recent  in 
origin.  Terrorist  violence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Klan,  Is  a  matter  of  record.  Murder,  arson,  or 
bombings  have  been  perpetrated  In  many 
areas  by  the  Klan.  This  violence  has  a  pri- 
mary purpose  ol  spreading  fear;  while  they 
stress  a  policy  of  nonviolence,  it  is  in  reality 
hypocritical  semantics.  Through  violence,  the 
Klan  has  usurped  and  defiled  the  law.  Overt 
violence,  however,  does  not  tell  the  full  story 
of  terror  of  these  groups.  A  sinister  danger 
lies  in  the  potential  for  violence  inherent 
In  their  fanatical  appeals  to  bigotry,  Irration- 
ality and  fear.  At  hooded  Klan  meetings, 
racial  violence  Is  preached  in  frenzied  tones. 
Similarly,  the  American  Nazi  Party  can  de- 
liver a  violent  anti-Negro,  antl-Semltlc  ha- 
rangue and  suggest  the  necessary  tools  for 
action  in  a  Nazi  "kit"  which  Includes  such 
odious  items  as  "selected  rocks  carefully 
balanced  and  weighted  for  breaking  out 
school  windows"  and  "switchblade  knife 
lightning  fast,  extra-long  blade  for  stabbing 
students."  The  latent  violence  in  these  meet- 
ings has  a  potential  for  realization  since  these 
groups  attract  a  variety  of  misfits,  failures 
and  dropouts  from  society — men  who  already 
bear  personal  hatreds  and  grudges  and  are 
desperately  looking  for  scapegoats.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  other  groups,  which  espouse 
hatred  and  look  with  favor  on  the  use  of 
violence.  For  example.  Nation  of  Islam 
(NOI)  «*  espouses  hatred  of  the  white  race, 
government,  law  and  law  enforcement.  NOI 
counsels  Negroes  not  to  serve  In  the  armed 
services  and  has  developed  a  belligerent  black 
nationalist  policy.  They  present  a  danger 
which  we  as  a  nation  must  not  overlook. 

The  whole  problem  of  violence  in  American 
society  has  been  accentuated  bv  vhe  recent 
emphasis  on  "black  power,"  as  interpreted 
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by  such  Individuals  as  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
former  chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCCl.  To  Car- 
mlchael and  others  of  his  thinking,  "black 
power"  means  terror  and  violence  directed 
against  the  white  community.  Many  of  his 
statements  are  highly  inflammatory,"  and  at 
a  rally  in  Washington,  DC,  he  exhorted  his 
listeners  to  'burn  down  this  city"  if  they 
did  not  get  the  vote.  The  danger  is  not  only 
tho  threat  of  Immediate  violence,  when  in- 
dividuals take  these  words  at  face  value; 
there  Is  also  the  danger  of  seeds  being 
planted  which  may  cause  individuals  to  take 
violent   actions   at   a   latfer   date. 

Inflammatory  statement*  about  "black 
power"  inevitably  bring  forth  calls  for 
"white  power."  "White  power,"  meaning  re- 
liance on  force  and  violence,  also  is  re- 
pugnant. Both  concepts,  black  and  white 
power,  mean  denial  of  law  and  order  and  re- 
liance on  the  barbarian  tactics  of  brute 
force.  Far  too  many  young  people,  in  par- 
ticular, of  both  races  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  power  outside  the  law  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  The  proliferation  of  this 
type  of  thinking  can  only  mesn  trouble 
ahead. 

Civn,    DISOBEDIENCE 

A  prob'em  related  to  the  rise  of  violence 
Is  civil  disobedience,  a  pernicious  doctrine 
which  is  becoming  more  widespread  with 
tragic  consequences  for  the  observance  of 
law  and  order.  Proponents  of  this  theory 
assert  that  civil  disobedience  Is  Justifiable  If 
the  acts  are  open,  not  violent,  respectful  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  have  the  purpose  of 
focusing  attention  on  significant  moral  Is- 
sues of  the  day. 

To  individuals  caught  up  in  righteous  in- 
dignation about  problems  in  current  society, 
the  appeal  of  civil  disobedience  may  seem 
great.  To  'gently"  break  the  law,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  purposes  of  your  group  or  cause 
seems  such  a  'minor"  infraction.  But  sup- 
pose every  group  or  individual  who  honestly 
believed  he  had  a  valid  or  righteous  cause 
did  the  same'.'  Chaos  would  result.  Law  and 
order  would  break  down.  Society  would  dis- 
integrate. 

What  today  is  peaceful  civil  disobedience 
may  tomorrow  mushroom  into  open  violence. 
What  starts  out  as  a  planned,  controlled  in- 
cident of  disobe<lience  may  infect  large  num- 
bers and  turn  into  mass  violations  of  the 
law.  What  today  is  a  legitimate  cause  with 
a  moral  foundation,  Justifying  civil  diso- 
bedience to  some,  may  fall  into  unscrupu- 
lous and  hoodlum  hands  with  tragic  results. 
In  such  cases,  decisions  in  society  would  be 
made  on  streets,  behind  barricades  and 
through  gunfire,  not  by  ballot,  rational  dis- 
cussion or  courts  of  law. 

THE    NEW    LEIT 

A  contributory  factor  in  the  assessment  of 
potential  violence  in  our  society  Is  the  rise 
of  a  student  movement  called  the  New  Left, 
with  its  b.asic  attitudes  of  bitter  hostilly, 
hi'tred  and  oppo.sition  to  democratic  values 
and  the  principles  of  free  government.  The 
New  Left  actually  is  difficult  to  define. 
Chiefly  student  oriented.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  organization  as  a  point  of  view,  an  atti- 
tude, a  way  of  viewing  society.  Its  mood  is 
not  one  of  support  for  America  and  its 
values;  rather  it  is  one  of  hostility,  defiance 
and  opposition  to  our  government.  The  New 
Left's  chief  passion  is  to  destroy— our  gov- 
ernment, our  democratic  values,  our  Ameri- 
can wdy  of  life.  In  a  nauseating  air  of  self- 
righteousness.  It  criticizes,  belittles,  mocks. 
Contemporary  society  (contemptuously 
called  the  'Establishment")  is  treated  with 
disdain.  New  Leftist  heroes  are  Castro,  Che 
Guevara,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It 
counsels  ev.aslon  of  the  draft,  attempts  to 
disrupt  the  legitimate  operations  of  Univer- 
sities, and  catcalls  at  government  officials  on 
campus.  Some  New  Leftists  are  "beatniks," 
with  sandals,  long  hair,  and  old  clothes. 
Other  are  hippies  living  in  a  drug-Induced 
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world  to  evade  the  problems  of  life.  Still 
others  are  sincere  Idealists  who  are  badly 
misguided. 

Our  nation  needs  young  people  who  ask 
questions,  who  probe  into  the  questions  of 
life.  But  strict  negativism,  cynicism,  and  pes- 
simism are  self-defeating.  The  New  Left, 
though  disliking  our  society,  offers  nothing 
constructive  in  return.  Its  aim  is  to  destroy, 
not  to  build.  A  key  word  of  New  Leftism  is 
resistance.  In  recent  months,  the  movement 
has  been  moving  from  protest  to  resistance. 
Vague  talk  is  heard  about  "revolution,"  cre- 
ating "a  revolutionary  movement  and  social- 
ist political  party  able  to  take  power  In 
America." 

Inevitably,  this  mood  of  anarchism  and 
nihilism  moves  toward  violence.  In  their  dl.';- 
torted  view  of  society,  feeling  personally  frus- 
trated and  alienated,  some  of  these  youn? 
people  are  talking  about  violence.  "We  are 
working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force  in  an 
urban  environment,"  said  one  top  New  Left- 
ist." "We  are  actively  organizing  sedition."  •"' 
"I  think  violence  is  necessary,  and  it  fright- 
ens me,"  '^  are  other  comments. 

What  If  this  mood  spreads?  What  If  more 
young  people  (who  will  be  our  leaders  to- 
morrow) become  motivated  by  this  anarch- 
ism, negativism,  and  nihilism?  Will  disre- 
sect  for  law  be  enhanced?  What  about  the 
potentialities  for  violence  in  the  years  ahead? 

CONCLUSION 

Violence  and  the  potential  for  violence  are 
current  realities  In  our  national  life.  Vio- 
lence spiings  from  many  sources  and  dis- 
plays many  faces.  No  simple  explanation  or 
formulation  of  its  origins,  motivations  or 
ultimate  consequences  can  be  given.  The 
whole  problem  of  ^-lolence  is  inextricably  in- 
terwoven in  the  fabric  of  America's  twenti- 
eth century  life. 

That  is  why  the  best  minds  of  our  na- 
tion— the  doctor,  the  psychiatrist,  the  so- 
ciologist, the  political  scientist,  the  histori- 
an, the  attorney,  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer— must  lend  their  talents  to  this  problem. 
If  the  present  trend  toward  increasing  vio- 
lence continues,  the  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety will  be  gravely  imperiled. 

As  we  have  seen,  violence  comes  from  many 
sources.  Its  actuality  has  been  extensive 
(crime,  riots,  terrorist  groups);  its  potential 
for  future  acts  great.  It  is  a  feature  of  con- 
temporary society  which  needs  attention 
now.  Yet  our  approach  must  be  intelligent 
and  rational,  based  on  sound  principles  of 
study  and  action.  Too  often  emotion,  fear, 
and  misunderstanding  Intrude  into  the  anal- 
ysis of  such  national  problems.  Fear  breeds 
fear;  violence  begets  countervlolence.  So- 
called  "power"  of  one  type  militates  "power" 
of  other  types.  The  end  result  could  actually 
be  an  increase  Instead  of  a  decrease  in  the 
potentialities  of  violence.  Therefore,  our  ap- 
proach must  be  positive.  Remedial  steps 
must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
riots,  to  cut  down  on  crime,  to  make  less  at- 
tractive the  appeals  of  ideological  groups. 
Ultimately,  the  answer  m\ist  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sensitive  citizen,  obedient  to  the 
law,  but  also  conscious  of  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man.  Now,  as  in  1838  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  the 
issue  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  "the  per- 
petuation of  our  political  institutions." 

FOOTNOTES 

•Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

'  Lincoln,  The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political 
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u  The  Inaugural  Addresses  of  the  American 
oroKldents  186  (Lott  ed.  1961) . 
"^■fSie  Federalist  No.  50.  at  285   (Colonial 
press  rev.  ed.  1901)    (Hamilton) .  Other  com- 
Sona   attribute   this   essay   to   MadlBO'^^ 
?fl    tS^  Federalist  No.  51.  at  366  (Be  knap 
PreU    Wright   ed.    1961)     (Madison)     (same 
e<aav"but  given  different  number) .     ^^^ 
^IfThe  uniform  Crime  Reporting  P«>g^m 
13  a  nationwide,  voluntary  effort  bj  l*'' «^- 
forcement  agencies  directed  toward  the  eol- 
ation  analysis,  interpretation  and  publlca- 
Znoi  crime  figures  for  the  United  SUtes. 
X  rai!a8  the  national  clearinghouse,  com- 
nUes  th«^  statistics  and  publishes  them  In 
S  ann^  bulletin.  Tills  publication.  Um- 
forTcnme  Reports,  provides  data  on  crime 
trends  and  rates  by  state,  geographic  division 
"nd%Slation  group.  In  addition    supple- 
mental data  is  furnished  on  a  current  basis 
with  statistical  releases  showing  crime  trends 
nu^Wrly.  These  trends  are  based  on  a  Crime 
?n^x  which  provides  the  only  nationwide 
merurrof  the  volume  and  type  of  criminal 

'''"In'january   1967,  the  FBI  National  Crime 
Infomatron'Senter'  (NCIC)    w-  instltut^ 
at   FBI   Headquarters   in   Washington,   D.C. 
:i^e  NCIcTs  designed  as  the  hub  of  a  com- 
JSterlzed   information    network   w^lch    will 
serve  as  a  rapid  means  of  procesBlng  storing 
retrieving   and  Instantly   transmitting  vital 
nollce  data  throughout  the  country  In  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds.  NCIC-programmed  services  In- 
Hude  files  on  stolen  vehicles,  vehicles  used 
'nSe  commission  of  felonlee.  stolen  engines 
;nd  transmissions,  stolen  or  ^nlssing  license 
plates  When  all  plates  Issued  f°';^a  speclflc 
vehicle  are  missing,  stolen  g^ii«' °*^"  .^**^ 
^rstolen  property  which  are  serially  IdenU- 
flable    and  wanted   persons.   As  the  Center 
exnands  other  applications  will  be  added.  At 
«c1T' the    NCIC    links    law    enforcement 
.?  Ss  rast^^oast  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
eventually  all  law  enforcement    local    state 
Kud   national,   will   be   coordinated   by   this 
Center   The  NCIC  represents  the  entrance  of 
Iw  enforcement  Into  the  computer  age 
*^ese  figures,  taken  from  1966  Uniform 
Crir^Tepolt^   3-4.   represent  urban,   rural 

"^Sorm"  crime  Report  StatlsUcs,  FBI 
Press  Release.  Dec.  11,  1967. 

>'  1966  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

.'FBI,  Police  Officers  Killed  in  the  Line  of 
Dutv  April  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  25 
S)  rt^B  Bulletin  is  a  monthly  prof es- 
lonal  journal  published  especially  for  per- 
sons associated  with  or  '^,t«ff  ^ed  in  law  en- 
•orcement  and  is  not  available  to  the  general 
public. 

'» Id.  at  26. 

■"'  Wash.  Post.  Aug.  24.  1967,  §  A.  at  A3,  cols. 

^  -  N.Y.  Times.  Aug.  27.  1967.  I  4  (Magazine) . 

"  =»  A  ranking  law  enforcement  officer  de- 
scribes a  Labor  Day  weekend  riot  at  Hampton 
Beach.  New  Hampshire :  "Troopers  were  faced 
with  bricks,  bottles,  beer  cans  filled  with 
I^nd,  rocks,  and  pieces  of  P^ate  glass  mirif 
at  them  from  shoulder  height."  Then  the  stu- 
dent rioters  started  to  throw  Molotov_««k- 
tails  which  caused  several  small  fires.  Fire 
men  trying  to  extinguish  the  Wa^^s  w"| 
under  constant  attack  by  the  mob,  and  one 
nreir  an  v.-as  stabbed  In  the  leg. 

I^udent  misbehavior  at  a  1967  Fort  I^uder- 
dale.  Florida,  beach  riot  is  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows: "A  soft  drink  truck,  which  had  been 
caught  in  the  traffic  tie  up,  and  a  bakery 
truck  were  looted  by  the  rampaging  students, 
some  students  started  to  hurl  soft  drink  bot- 
tles at  the  officers  who  were  attempting  to 
quell  the  disturbances.  ...  Two  blocks 
north  of  the  main  trouble  area  students 
tried  to  tip  over  a  large  bus  but  were  dis- 
persed by  a  squad  of  officers." 

»  Current  officers  Include  Henry  Winston 
National  Chairman,  and  Ous  Hall,  General 

»  Minor  splinter  groups  from  the  Socialist 


workers  Party  Include  the  Workers  WorW 
Party,  the  American  Committee  for  the 
^urth  international  and  the  Revolutionary 
committee  of  the  Fourth  International. 

-This  organization  was  founded  at  a  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco.  California  In  June. 

^®^''*in  one  demonstration,  a  PLP  leader  told 
a  crowd:  "We  will  not  be  fully  ffee,^'^*J^,!!" 
sn^^h  this  state  completely  and  totally.  We  re 
going  to  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot 
rfthe  judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  against 

'""^  1  Mlr'x.  Das  Kapltal  776  (Infl  Publishers 

^^»The^  origin  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  in 
the  cmiW^r  south.  In  the  1920-s  the  Klan 
reach^a  peak  membership  of  some  f  our  mu- 
lion  members,  but  has  experienced  long  pe- 
riods of  relative  inactivity.  It »«  currently  ex- 
periencing a  resurgence,  dating  ^rom  the  1954 
supreme  court  decision  In  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  347  U.B.  483  (1954). 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  14  active 
Klan-t^  o'rganlzations  in  the  tT'^t^d  ^u^- 
Membership  Is  estimated  as  approximately 
uC  exclusive  of  thousands  of  sympa. 
thzers.  The  largest  Klan  group^  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  KU 
Su^Klan.  has  headquarters  In  Tuscaloosa. 
Alabama.  Led  by  Imperial  Wizard  RobertM 
Shelton,  this  group  accounts  for  over  two 
thirds  of  the  total  Klan  Inembershlp^ 

«The  Virginia-based  group,  comprising 
fewer  than  100  members  and  having  only  a 
fabricated  connection  to  the  Hit  er  regime^ 
violently  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro.  The 
a^^slnation  of  George  Lincoln  K^^l^^e"  m 
August.  1967.  leaves  the  current  status  of  the 

^'^r^umnuy  composed  of  about  50  membe«^ 
RAM  was  organized  In  1963  by  Neg«)es  who 
favor  the  concept  of  or-anlzed  violence. 
RAM  would  like  to  bring  about  a  communUt- 
orte^^  s<xlety  along  Red  Chinese  lines.  The 
kev  fi^re  is  Robert  Franklin  WlUlams,  who 
fled  the  united  States  in  1961  t^  Cuba,  and 
r^n  to  Red  China,  to  avoid  a  Fed^al  war- 
rant issued  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  kid- 
napping a  white  couple  during  a  racial  dis- 
turbance m  North  Carolina. 

Their  basic  tenet,  as  expressed  In  their 
"Manifesto,"  is:  When  "lassive  v  lo^nce 
f-imes  the  USA  will  become  a  bedlam  oi 
confusion  and  chaos.  .  .  .  Stores  wUl  be  de- 
stroyed and  looted.  Property  will  be  daniaged 
and  expensive  building  will  be  reduced  to 
ashesXentlal  pipe  lines  ^'11  be^^^^^^^  ^^^, 
blown  up  and  all  manner  of  sabotage  win 
occur  Violence  and  terror  will  spread  like  a 
firestorm.  RAM  Manifesto. 

.^The  Mlnutemen  is  an  extremist  guerrilla 
warfare  group,  headed  by  Robert  Bolivar 
S^Pu^h,^th  headquarters  in  Norborne 
\Us80Uri  Formed  In  1960,  this  group  of 
vSnte  superpatrlots  believes  that  a  com- 
munist take-over  will  occur  in  the  United 
States  and  that  guerrilla  warfare  must  be 
waged  against  the  communist  conquerors^ 
^1  Patriotic  Party  Is  the  political  arm  of 
the  Mlnutemen.  It  is  designed  to  spread  the 
group's  propaganda  and  obtain  financla 
Snce  Tot^  membership  is  estimated  at 
fewer  than  200. 

DePugh  and  four  cohort,  were  indicted  and 
arrested  in  August,  1966.  In  Kansas  aty  Mis- 
souri on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Nat'onal  Flreanns  Act.  DePugh  and  two 
others  were  found  guilty  and  given  prison 
sentl^ces.  All  remain  free  on  bond  pending 

^  «  NOI  Is  an  all  Negro  group,  with  a  highly 
disciplined  membership  of  over  5.000. 

=.  "When  you  talk  cf  black  power,  you  talk 
rf  brtneing  this  country  to  its  knees.  When 
vouuik  of  black  power,  you  talk  of  building 
a  movement  that  will  smash  everything  west- 
ern cIvuJzatlon  has  created.  "  Cleveland  Press. 
Aug.  6.  1966.  at  4,  col.  1. 

«N.Y.  Times,  May  7,  1967,  at  1,  col.  3. 

>»Jd. 

i^ld.  at  74,  col.  1. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ofttimes 
in  a  discussion  on  a  critical  Issue  the 
participants  tend  to  escalate  their 
rhetoric  and  as  a  result  their  discussion 
generates  more  heat  than  Ught  Usually 
at  this  point,  cooler  heads  prevail,  and  by 
interjecting  a  little  levity  they  place 
things  in  their  proper  perspectlve^In  this 
regard,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord Art  Buchwald's  column  from  the 
March  28.  1968.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
CoLxnaNisT  Wallstop  Is  Ignored  dj  Shutino 
Gensbai.  Westmorbland 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
The    decision   to    bring   Gen.   Wllllwn   C. 
Westmoreland    back    to   the   United   Sta^ 
caught  Washington  completely  by  surpri^. 
^el  Joseph  Wallstop.  the  syndicated  hawk 
and  widely-read  pundit,  had  been  kept  In  the 
dark  on  the  President's  plans. 

This  didn't  go  down  too  well  with  Wallstop 
when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  the  Army- 

^^'No^'one  consulted  me."  Wallstop  com- 
plained. "I  had  to  read  about  Westmoreland  B 
recall  in  the  newspapers."  *.„,„„ 

"It's  typical  of  the  President,"  I  said,  trying 
to  placat^  my  friend.  "The  people  involved 
are  the  last  to  know."  ^  ,  _«  t  hih  •> 

•Even  Westmoreland  knew  before  I  did. 

Wallstop  said.  ^  ^ 

"But  not  by  much,"  I  pointed  out. 
"Well  I  think  It's  sheer  idiocy."  Wallstop 
Bald  anally.  "Just  when  tbe  tide  has  turn^^ 
and  we  have  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vlet- 
nam^e  on  the  run.  and  the  Hue  offensive 
Droved  once  and  for  all  that  we  were  flgbtlng 
piper  tigers,  Johnson  has  given  in  to  political 
exjedlency.  Doesn't  the  President  know  that 
I  need  Westmoreland  In  Vietnam? 

"But  there  will  be  other  generals,  Joe,  and 
T'n  sure  thev'll  work  with  you." 
^Ss  not  the  point,"  Wallstop  said. 
•■Westmoreland  understands  my  strategy. 
He's  a  -search  and  destroy'  man  as  I  am_  He 
understands  mv  attrition  policies.  This  is 
no  time  for  me  to  break  In  a  new  command- 

'"^BlT'joe",'  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  those  policies  Mnce  the  Tet  off^n^lve- 
^ere  are  even  some  military  experts  who 
<=av  that  they  are  not  working." 

"Well  those  experts  will  soon  have  Jam  on 
their  fares  Of  course,  I  can^t  be  responsib  e 
for  every  minor  setback  in  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly when  the  President  won't  give  me  the 

'^•^a^rriS?'°-,d."Youdldc.llupthe 

reserves  la.«t  month,  dldn^t  you? 

■I  certalnlv  did.  not  Jurt  in  cne  colurnn. 
but  in  three  Yet  the  President  overruled  me. 
Tcm't  pet  U  through  to  the  Admlnl.stratlon 
that  if  m  f^oing  to  be  proven  right  In  my 
commn.  I  need  at  least  500.000  ™ore  men^ 

-Toe  do  vou  think  If  we  had  a  million 
American  men  in  Vietnam  we  could  win  the 

'■'^^lavbe  not  at  first,  but  we  ceri;alnly  could 
get  th^  pacification  program  off  the  ground. 

••And  then  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,^'  I  said. 

"Exactlv.  But  every  time  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion and  the  Administration  rejects  it.  they 
dance  In  the  streets  of  Hanoi." 

"That's  not  easy  to  do  ^.ith  all  the  bomb- 
ing  going  on."  I  agreed.  "Tell  me,  Joe,  why 
Si'f  anyone  else  In  Washington  see  the 
Vietnam  problem  as  clearly  a«  you  do. 

"Because  they  don't  h*T«  •««»  to  cap 
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tured  enemy  documents,"  Joe  said.  He 
opened  his  briefcase  and  handed  me  a  sheaf 
of  papers.  "Read  them  and  then  tell  me  if 
we  aren't  winning  the  war." 

"They're  all  printed  In  Vietnamese.  Joe." 

"Well,  you  can  guees  what  they  say,  can't 
you?"  he  said,  putting  them  back  In  his 
briefcase. 

"Tell  me,  Joe.  Now  that  Westmoreland  Is 
coming  back  to  the  United  States,  do  you 
think  you'll  be  consulted  about  his  replace- 
ment?" 

"If  I'm  not,  I  can't  guarantee  the  war  will 
continue   as   well    as   It's    going   now." 


Vietnam 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
increasingly  clear  to  me  that  our  ofQcial 
policy  in  Vietnam  must  be  changed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  decent  solution  there 
without  destroying  that  unfortunate 
country  and  its  people. 

Three  years,  thousands  of  lives,  and 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  seem  only  to 
have  proven  the  futility  of  our  present 
course.  We,  quite  simply,  are  stalemated. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  accept  a  stalemate,  however.  In  fact, 
the  sooner  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
drive  out  the  enemy  and  the  enemy  can- 
not drive  us  out,  the  sooner  we  will  have 
negotiations  and  a  settlement. 

The  New  York  Times  put  the  case  well 

when  it  said: 

If  the  American  aim  Is  simply  to  deny 
victory  to  the  Communists,  to  Impose  a 
stalemate  than  can  only  be  resolved  by  a 
negotiated  settlement — a  settlement  that 
accepts  the  Vietcong  as  a  continuing  politi- 
cal factor  in  the  country — then  a  half  mil- 
lion American  troops  should  be  more  than 
sufficient.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  strategy 
designed  to  achieve  this  country's  limited 
objective  with  economy  of  force. 

I  commend  the  Times  views  to  the 
readers  of  this  Record,  and  include  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4,   1968] 
Needed:  A  Vietnam  Strategy 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  give  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  a  new  Job  Instead  of  the 
206.000  new  troops  he  requested  could  mark 
a  basic  turning  point  in  Vietnam,  but  only 
If  the  change  in  connnanders  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  strategy. 

The  change  that  is  needed  after  the  heavy 
blow  of  the  Communist  Tet  offensive  is  that 
proposed  to  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  and 
tlie  President  recently  by  high  Pentagon  ci- 
vilians who  oppose  further  increases  in  Amer- 
ican forces  and  favor  de-escalation  Instead. 

This  proposal  would  cut  back  on  "search- 
and-destroy"  missions  In  sparsely  populated 
border  regions — where  the  Communists  ben- 
efit from  short  supply  lines  and  nearby  sanc- 
tuaries— and  would  avoid,  especially,  static 
defense  there  of  posts  like  Khesanh.  Empha- 
sis would  be  put  on  mobile  operations  in 
defense  of  populated  areas,  rural  and  urban, 
through  "clear-and-hold"  campaigns  and 
pacification  programs. 

This  strategy  has  support  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. It  is  also  favored  In  the  Treasury,  which 
has  heard  Europe's  central  bankers  warn 
that  mobilization  of  reserve  troops  would 
trigger  another  run  on  the  dollar. 
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A  change  in  strategy  appeared  unnecessary 
to  many  as  recently  as  January  1,  when  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  year-end  report  pre- 
dicted that  allied  war  gains  of  1967  would  be 
"increased  manyfold  In  1968.'  But  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Westmoreland  report,  dis- 
closed last  week  by  Times  correspondent  Nell 
Sheehan.  make  sorry  reading  now. 

The  American  military  command  In  Sai- 
gon did  not  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  set- 
back on  the  scale  Inflicted  by  the  enemy's 
attacks  on  t.he  cities  later  In  January.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  evidently  believed  that 
his  military  strategy  had  driven  the  Com- 
munist forces  to  withdraw  to  frontier  sanc- 
tuaries, denying  them  the  ability  to  mount 
major  attacks  from  bases  within  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But  while  American  forces,  operating  on 
this  ivssumption,  concentrated  on  "search- 
and-destroy"  missions  in  sparsely  populated 
border  areas — and  dug  themselves  into  such 
unfavorable  static  positions  as  Khesanh — 
the  Communists,  undetected,  assembled 
60,000  troops  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  muni- 
tions at  bases  Inside  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Tet  offsensive 

A  massive  failure  of  intelligence  was  in- 
volved, as  the  CIA.  now  privately  admits. 
General  Westmoreland's  "war  of  attrition" 
last  year — in  which,  as  his  report  said,  "the 
enemy  did  not  win  a  major  battle" — did  not 
see  Communist  strength  reduced,  as  was 
thought.  Instead.  It  increased.  The  C.I.A.'s 
latest  assessment  indicates  that  the  Com- 
munist forces  Just  before  Tet  totaled  not 
448.000  to  483.000  men  but  515,000  to  600,- 
OOO  men — 15  to  25  per  cent  more. 

The  intelligence  failiue.  however,  was  less 
important  than  what  it  concealed — the  fail- 
ure of  the  Westmoreland  strategy.  That 
failure  was  cloaked  by  tactical  successes. 
Whenever  Communist  forces  could  be  found 
and  fixed,  they  could  be  punished  severely 
by  a  combinittion  of  American  firepower, 
mobility  and  willins;ness  to  lake  losses  at  a 
rate  that  has  lifted  American  casualties 
above  those  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Com- 
munist losses  vmdoubtedly  have  been  much 
higher:  but  they  liave  been  more  than  re- 
placed 

Moreover,  the  C.I.A.  estimate  of  Hanoi's 
military  capability,  as  reported  by  Times 
correspondents  in  Washington,  is  that  a 
further  American  troop  increase  now  would 
simply  "bring  a  matching  increase  by  North 
Vietnam,  thereby  raising  the  level  of  violence 
without  giving  the  allies  the  upper  hand." 

The  futility  of  allied-initiated  escalation 
has  long  been  evident.  As  long  ago  as  May 
21.  1964,  these  columns  pointed  out  that 
"American  intervention  was  followed  by  an 
incre;ised  Communist  effort.  The  result  so 
far  has  been  merely  to  enlarge  the  guerrilla 
war  without  changing  the  real  balance  of 
forces.  Further  increase  in  American  aid 
could  simply  mean  another  frustrating  spin 
around  this  vicious  circle."  At  that  time 
there  were  16.000  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  there  are  more  than  thirty  times 
that  many,  with  still  more  on  the  way. 

This  "open-ended"  character  of  the  war, 
as  Senator  Mansfield  has  described  It.  makes 
the  search  for  a  military  solution  not  only 
futile  but  irrelevant.  The  Communists  have 
no  need  to  win  big-unit  battles  if.  by  gratify- 
ing the  American  desire  to  fight  them,  they 
cau  divert  Americ.in  attention  from  the  real 
task  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the  political 
task  of  protecting,  pacifying  and  winning 
the  loyalty  of  the  populated  areas  for  the 
S.iigon  Government. 

The  trouble  with  the  Westmoreland  strat- 
egy is  not  only  that  it  has  failed  but  that 
It  h.is  been  a  strategy  for  fighting  the  wrong 
war.  The  Communist  success  at  Tet.  which 
has  halted  or  seriously  disrupted  the  pacifi- 
cation program  in  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
was  attributable  not  solely  to  surprise  and 
the  absence  of  half  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  on  holiday  leave. 
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Most  of  the  American  combat  forces  were 
also  absent  from  the  crucial  battlegrounds 
In  South  Vietnam's  populated  areas.  Forty  of 
the  ninety  American  combat  battalions  were 
concentrated  in  the  five  northernmost  of 
South  Vietnam's  44  provinces.  Half  of  the.se 
were  deployed  as  reserves  against  the  Com- 
munist threat — which  increasingly  appears 
to  have  been  a  feint — against  a  single  Ameri- 
can military  post  in  an  unpopulated  border 
area:  Khesanh. 

In 'these  circumstances,  it  is  no  answer 
to  proposals  for  a  new  strategy  to  .irgue.  as 
President  Johnson  did  last  week,  that  lives 
could  not  be  saved  "by  moving  the  battle- 
field in  from  the  mountains  to  the  cities"  or 
that  doing  "less  than  we  are  doing"  Is  no 
solution  when  "we  are  not  doing  enough  to 
win  it  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now." 

The  present  strategy  has  not  kept  the 
battlefield  away  from  South  Vietnam's  cities. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  can  "win" 
the  war.  If  victory  is  to  be  the  American 
objective,  neither  50.000  nor  200.000  more 
American  troops  will  be  enough. 

But  If  the  American  aim  is  simply  to  deny 
victory  to  the  Communists,  to  Impose  a  stale- 
mate that  can  only  be  resolved  by  a  negoti- 
ated settlement — a  settlement  that  accepts 
the  Vietcong  as  a  continuing  political  factor 
In  the  country — then  a  half-million  Amer- 
ican troops  should  be  more  than  sufficient 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  strategy  designed 
to  achieve  this  country's  limited  objective 
with  economy  of  force. 


Nationwide  Computerizing  of  Credit 
Fine — If 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12.  13,  and  14,  1968,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy 
held  hearings  into  commercial  credit 
bureaus.  Since  that  time  the  subcom- 
mittee and  my  office  have  been  deluged 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  kind  of 
abuses  and  errors  which  were  mentioned 
during  the  hearings. 

The  distinguished  columnist.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  has  provided  yet  another 
example  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  28.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

NATioNwniE   Computerizing   of  Credit 
Fine — If 

The  Htunble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 
maintains  its  Esso  credit  card  records  in  a 
highly  computerized  operation  at  Bala- 
Cynwj'd,  Pa.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  a 
man  named  W.  M.  Cashman  was  working 
on  the  "K"  section  of  those  records. 

Cashman 's  task  on  this  particular  day  was 
to  cull  those  accounts  .so  badly  delinquent 
that  drastic  action  would  have  to  be  taken 
toward  their  collection.  His  eye  caught  an 
item  of  $7.05  that  was  months  overdue;  his 
eye  also  caught  the  name  of  "Kilpatrick." 
He  noted  these  facts  on  his  tablet. 

Then  he  says  contritely,  he  must  have 
been  interrupted — a  telephone  call,  perhaps; 
someone  asked  a  question.  He  does  not  re- 
call. But  his  attention  flickered.  When  he 
returned  to  the  unfinished  entry,  he  looked 
at  the  ledgers  and  wrote  "James  J."  in  front 
of  "Kilpatrick."  Then  he  added  address  and 
credit  card  number. 

As  a  general  proposition,  columnists  ought 
not  to  write  of  their  personal  problems.  Per- 


mit an  exception.  For  the  flickering  eye  of 
Sshman  Is  related  to  a  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  a  subcommittee  of  House  Govern- 
S  operations.  The  study  deals  ^^th  th« 
Wording,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
pt^lonaT  ciata;  it  is  concerned  with  com- 
puters, and  with  privacy.  Cashman  had  the 
SV  "Kilpatrick."  The  Kilpatrick  of  the 
It  05  was^  s^e  other  Kilpatrick,  unknown, 
unrelated,  somewhere  else  In  the  country. 

on    Feb     7     a    coldlv    peremptory    notice 
arrived  m  my  mail.  It  came  from  the  Brook 
Ad  ustment  ^rvlce  In  Brookllne  Mass.  '  TJls 
account    has    been    listed    with    our    office 
forlrmnedlate  collection,"  said  the  printed 
notice    "This  Is  a  demand  for  payment  In 
ull  today."  If  such  payment  were  not  made 
■further  procedure"  was  Implied.  And  do  not 
fold  staple,  or  mutilate  this  card.      ^    ^      ^ 
in  30  minutes,  I  tracked  down  Cashman 
and  had  him  on  the  wire.  It  was  not,  Perhaps 
his  happiest  day.  It  was  a  mistake,  he  said.  He 
^^s  sorrv.  Okay.  But  what  had  this  done  to 
my  credit  reputation?  What  had  his  error  set 

""iT "turned  out  that  when  the  $7.05  memo- 
randum went  off  to  Massachusetts  for  col- 
ectton.  a  copy  routinely  went  also  to  the 
Associated    Credit    Bureaus    of    Anier  ca    in 
Houston.  The  ACBA.  as  It  is  known    Is  corn- 
nosed  of  2,068  local  credit  bureaus  through- 
out the  united  States.  They  rnalntaln  dos- 
slers  on  96  million  Americans.  Last  year  they 
provided  more  than  100  million  credit  reports 
to  365.000  subscribing  merchants,  banks  and 
o?her  granters  of  credit.  The  local  affiUate 
the  Credit  Bureau.  Inc.,  maintains  dossiers 
on  two  million  present  and  former  residents 
of  the  Washington  area.  (It  corrected  my  own 
credit  record  on  March  11.) 

In  recent  testimonv  before  the  House  com- 
mittee,  Robert  K.   Pinger  discussed   the  ap- 
nroachlng    nationwide    computerization     of 
St  records,  and  opposed  "any  legislation 
thVt  would  hamper  efforts  of  credit  bureaus 
to  centralize  information  "  Pinger  is  genera 
manager   of   the   Credit   Bureau   of   Greate 
Houston,  which  is  pioneering   '^'^^  ^^I'f ' 
m  an  advanced  system  of  computerized  data 
etrleval.  Bv  midsummer,  the  t'-vo  cit  es  wm 
be    "on    the    line."    Because    credit    data    is 
ideallv  suited  for  computer  input,  other  cities 
soon  will  follow  their  lead.  The  computers  will 
be  linked  to  each  other. 

This  will  make  possible  the  virtual  y  in- 
stantaneous mine,  retrieval,  and  disclosure 
,f  information  relating  to  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility "and  character"  of  every  person 
who  makes  use  of  credit.  Computer  symbols 
will  reflect  not  only  how  rapidly  a  man  pays 
his  bills,  but  also  data  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
garnishment,  forced  collection,  divorce^  hens, 
lawsuits,  indictments,  convictions,  ncome, 
marital  status,  dependents,  and  the  like 

SO  long  as  the  information  is  accurate 
fine.  An  efficient  credit  system  is  vitil  to  the 
economy;  and  a  man  who  seeks  credit  rea- 
sonablv  may  be  asked  tD  answer  such  ques- 
tions "But  suppose  a  clerk's  eye  flickers? 
suppose  the  symbols  are  wrong?  Pondering 
these  problems,  the  House  committee  has  set 
an  alarm  bell  s^.-inging.  We  ought  to  heed 
it  closely.  It  tolls  for  us  all. 


Mr.  Tenzer's  Retirement 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  by  my  good  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  New  York.  Rep- 
resentative HERBERT  TENZER  that  he 
plans  to  retire  from  the  political  hust- 
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ings.  was  a  source  of  ven-  real  regret  to 

"' AUh°ough  he  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  speak 
for  our  side  in  expressing  the  admiration 
and  affection  my  fellow  Republicans  hold 
for  Herb  Tenzer. 

Whatever  I  might  say  about  Herb  has 
already  been  said  in  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  feature  columns 
I  have  been  privileged  to  read  in  many 

'''written  by  Andrew  J.  Viglietta  the 
column  appears  in  the  March  24  edition 
of  the  Long  Island  Press. 

Mr  Speaker,  Andy  Viglietta  has  be- 
come an  almost  legendary  fig".»-e  among 
the  Nation's  journalists  and  ^s  Simday 
Washington  column  about  Herb  Tenzer 
clearly  reflects  the  reason. 

It  dramatically  unfolds  the  human  side 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  with  a  kind  ol 
simplicity  that  bespeaks  a  remarkabe 
insight  into  the  stark  realities  of  politi- 
cal life.  That  insight,  coupled  with  a  con- 
summate writing  skill,  is  the  product  of 
moTthan  30  years  of  observing,  analyz- 
ing  and  reporting  the  political  scene. 

Andv  Viglietta  is  a  master  craftsman 
who  has  produced  a  superlative  essay 
about  a  valued  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  who  is  taking  leave  of  us. 
i  commend  to  my  colleagues  that  essay 
and  I  feel  certain  we  all  join  in  ^.'ish  ng 
Herb  -TENZER  many  fruitful,  productive, 
happy  years: 

Tenzer  Retirement 
(Bv  Andrew  J.  Viglietta) 
Washington  .-The  retirement  of  Rep.  Her- 
bert Tenzer,   Lawrence  Democrat    Is  ^   loss 
that  the  federal  legislature  can  111  afford^ 

Tenzer  was  not  Just  an  ordinary  congre^- 
man  The  Long  iknder  had  more  on  the 
ball  than  most  of  the  435  members  of  the 

^Thllf  hM^vrsTh'Snation  and  respon- 
sibTrnv  of  congress,  Tenzer  's  bowing  o^t 
only  because  he  wants  to  spend  more  time 
Sh  his  wife,  Florrle.  his  children  and  his 

"^Hls'Ta'tu'jfrcongress  began  growing 
the  dav  he  was  sworn  Tn  a  little  more  than 
five  yeLs  ago.  There  were  many  reasons  for 

''^Flrst    Tenzer  is  a  man  of  broad   experl- 

HrsiLrof^sS^^^^ 

'°TenVer   too.  is'a  deeply  -liglous  nian,  wno 

wbo  havl  beln  close  to  Tenzer  in  Washing- 
ton know  how  religious  he  is. 

His  frlendlv  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
coneaguem  trouble  always  brought  hope. 
H°s  Sm  gathered  from  years  of  experl- 
?,^ce  as  a  t^p-fllght  la^-yer  and  business  man 
was  alwavs  evident,  whether  it  was  'n  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  or  on  the  floor 

°\vhen'T"nzer  took  to  the  floor  to  m.ke  a 
speech,  one  could  hear  a  pin  drop^Tha  s  the 
kind  of  respect  his  colleagues  have  for  hlm^ 
Probablv  the  man  who  knows  1^"" ^^i^^  .^/ 
a  legislator  and  friend  Is  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler^ 
Brooklvn  Democrat  whose  district  Includes 

^'^t^waTcXr  Who  urged  Tenzer  to  run  for 
Congress-  it  was  Celler  who  suggested  that 
Ser  be  named  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee   a  coveted  assignment  for  any  la»>er. 

Tenzer's  availability  to  ^Is  constituents    s 
well  known.  Many  times  he  flew  back  to  his 


This  was   especially   true  li   me 
^"^'e'^umtr/states.  going  through  a  rough 
period  in  us  history,  cannot  afford  to  ha^e 

"^T'lnzer^m'no 'doubt  give  advice  and 
counter  freely  after  next  Jan  1.  but  "  s  a 
sure  bet  that  there  will  be  times  after  the 
next  congress  convenes  that  Herb  'Tenzer  will 
be  wlshllg  he  were  down  In  Washington 
taking  part  in  the  debate. 
Prefs  him  on  this  point,  and  he'll  prob- 

ably  admit  it. 


And  Death  Came  for  a  Young  Man 

HON.  JAMES  hTcJIMMY)  QUILLEN 

(IF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T?nirsday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  a  most  tnought- 
provoking  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the   Bristol.  Tenn.,  Herald- 

"iTeverv  American  could  read  this  edi- 
torial and  pause  to  think  of  the  pei^nal 
sacrifice  of  our  fighting  men.  I  believe 
we  would  have  an  outpouring  of  grati- 
tude to  these  brave  young  men  ^J  ho  are 
fighting  and  dying   for  each  of  us  in 
l^uJheast  Asia.  The  editorial  follows: 
AND  DEATH  Came  for  a  Youno  Man 
once  in  a  while,  the  complexities  of  the 
waMn  Vietnam  are  pushed  aside  by  a  single 
Thoueht     eloquentlv    expressed— a    thought 
'ha"  at  least    makes  some  seme  out  of  tlie 

iT.-rTnon  and  the  --'f  Vthfs  w^ 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  *ar_ 

Such  a  thoueht  occurred  recently  to  ?»"» 
joner  commentator  for  Newspaper  Enter- 
prise Association  <NEA),  and  this  U  the  way 

'"/boy  died  for  me  In  Khe  Sanh  today. 

f  didn't  know  him.  and  he  didn't  know  me. 

Rut  he  died  for  me  Just  the  same. 

nearned  about  it  when  the  6  o'clock  news- 
cast shov^ed  him  being  carried  off  the  battle- 
field bv  his  buddies. 

He  was  going  home  at  last-but  not  the 
wav  he  had  dreamed  of  going. 

I  watched  the  iicwsca.st  as  I  ate  a  good. 
hot  meal  In  my  safe,  ^on^^^rtable  home^ 

The  news  '.vas  pretty  much  as  usual.  The 
JX  Vlern.m  .     .  college  kids  demonstrat 
ine    aga'.nst     changes     m    the    dr.ift    rules, 
scre.iming  and  mugging  for  the  camera  .      . 
more  teachers  out  on  strike. 

^fter  dinner  I  tuned  m  to  a  program  on 
•vmch  a  c'^^tc  wisecracked  sourly  .bom  the 
^ai  the  -ar  was  uolng-and  Probably  got 
more  monev  for  doing  it  than  this  boy  in 
Khe  sanh  had  been  paid  all  the  time  he  was 

'"xheT'l  went  to  bed.  free  from  any  fear 
That  the  house  might  be  blown  up  by  the 
cnemv  The  cnemv  is  busy  over  In  Vietnam. 
Bu  I  couldn't  get  this  ^oyonmym^n6^ 
I  wondered  if  he  had  been  frightened.  Of 
course,  he  had    Who  wouldn't  be? 

Had  he  hated  this  war  as  much  as  I  hate 

it?  .     ,, , 

Probably  more.  He  was  in  It! 

But     somehow,    those    boys    in    the    thick 

f,f   It  over   there  seem  to  understand  more 

c  earlv   than  many  of  us  just  why  they  are 

there."  and  the  dreadful  alternative  If  they 

''■  How'had  he  felt  about  these  characters 
who  are  defying  the  govf'^"'"^"^'//"^"!^^^^ 
leaders  murderers,  tearing  up  draft  cards 
and  pulling  down  the  American  flag? 
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However  he  had  felt,  he  had  fought  for 
that  flag  until  he  waa  killed. 
•  It's  too  late  now.  of  courae.  to  try  to 
thanlc  thia  boy  for -what  he  did.  But  It's  not 
to  late  to  thank  hla  buddies  for  what  they're 
doing. 

But  how  do  you  thank  someone  for  facing 
death  for  you? 

How  do  you  reassure  him  that  as  long  as 
men  like  him  are  willing  to  die  for  freedom, 
freedom  Is  worth  dying  for — even  though  it 
be  abundantly  used  and  abused  by  the  very 
ones  who  disdain  to  fight  for  It? 

So  you  hope  that  the  boys  over  there 
realize  that  dissent  Is  loud  and  gets  attention, 
but  that  gratitude  is  quiet  and  doesn't  make 
the  headlines. 

You  hope  tbey  know  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  vrtth  them  all  the 
way. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  boy  knew  it  as  he 
died  for  me  in  Khe  Sanh  today. 


Charles  K.  L.  Davis,  Hawaii's  Golden- 
Voiced  Tenor,  To  Sing:  in  Carne^e  Hall 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

I?t  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  voice 
of  unusual  beauty  will  be  heard  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  11. 
1968.  when  Hawaii's  own  golden-voiced 
tenor.  Charles  K.  L.  Davis,  appears  in 
his  first  concert  at  the  world-famous 
concert  hall. 

Like  lels  from  his  native  State,  gar- 
lands of  superlatives  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Hawaiian-bom 
singer  In  praise  of  the  beautiful  quality 
of  his  lyric  tenor  voice. 

In  a  career  stretching  from  his  bare- 
foot days  on  the  beaches  of  Honolulu  to 
a  White  House  command  performance. 
Charles  K.  L.  Davis  has  proved  to  be 
equally  at  home  in  opera  as  in  concert 
and  musical  comedy. 

A  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
auditions,  he  has  appeared  with  such 
luminaries  as  Rise  Stevens  and  Licia  Al- 
banese.  as  well  as  with  leading  opera 
companies  and  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  country. 

In  a  rare  tribute  to  this  young  Amer- 
ican tenor,  the  mayor  of  Honolulu  pro- 
claimed January  19.  1968,  as  "Charles 
K.  L.  Davis  Day"  to  honor  him  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  arts  in 
Hawaii. 

The  program  at  Carnegie  Hall  will 
be  a  repeat  of  the  one  given  on  January 
19  when  the  young  star's  versatility  and 
showmanship  enchanted  an  overflow 
audience  of  2.300  at  the  Honolulu  Inter- 
national Center.  The  packed  house  re- 
sponded warmly  to  the  varied  selections 
in  nine  languages — whether  a  Puccini 
aria,  a  hit  song  from  Broadway,  a  Japa- 
nese folk  song,  or  a  Brahms  lieder.  A 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  his  rendi- 
tion of  "Ell,  Ell,"  the  emotional  Yiddish 
lament. 

Honolulu  Advertiser  columnist  Eddie 
Sherman  wrote  recently: 

People  are  still  talking  about  the  sellout 
smash  of  the  Charles  K.  L.  Davis  concert. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  will  give 
fresh  evidence  of  the  brilliant  artistry 
of  Charles  K.  L.  Davis,  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  other  lovers 
of  fine  music  will  Join  us  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  11,  1968, 
for  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
musical  events  of  the  current  season. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
some  additional  Information  about  the 
forthcoming  Guido  Salmaggl  prssenta- 
tion  of  this  bright  phenomenon  of  the 
arts  from  the  Island.  State — Hawaii's 
own  Charles  K.  L.  Davis: 

Charles  K.  L.  Davis  is  the  most  famous 
opera  and  concert  tenor  now  representing 
The  State  of  Hawaii,  where  he  was  born. 
Someone  to  hear,  someone  to  watch,  someone 
to  remember  Is  this  young  American  whose 
"lyric  tenor  voice  of  beautiful  quality  and 
vibrant  fresh  vocalism"  (New  Tork  Post)  has 
marked  him  as  an  outstanding  young  star  in 
the  ranks  of  bel  canto  tenors.  A  winner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Audition,  this  artist — in 
a  record  short  period  of  time — has  scored  Im- 
portantly in  opera,  concert,  radio,  television, 
recordings,  summer  festivals  and  supper 
clubs.  He  recently  sang  at  a  White  House 
Command  p>erformance.  When  Ed  Sullivan 
took  a  special  troupe  to  Russia  he  chose  Davis 
to  sing  with  Rise  Stevens.  Davis'  unique 
versatility,  his  warm  quality  of  talent  plus 
personality,  herald  a  true  star.  for.  to  quote 
the  famous  columnist  Louella  Parsons. 
•What  a  voice  that  boy  has!"  Equally  at  home 
In  opera  as  In  concert  and  musical  comedy. 
Davis  has  appeared  with  leading  opera  com- 
panies and  sjTnphony  orchestras  throughout 
the  country.  He  sings  in  nine  languages. 
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Los  Angeles  County :  America's  Outstand- 
ing Pioneer  in  Designing  Effective  Clean 
Air  Programs 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  ROBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Los  An- 
geles County  is  recognized  as  the  Nation's 
leader  in  the  fight  for  cleaner  air  in 
America's  crowded  metropolitan  cen- 
ters— where  nearly  80  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple live,  and  where  air  pollution  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  dangerous  men- 
ace to  health,  and  to  the  kind  of  clean, 
wholesome  atmosphere  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  the  text  of  a  recent 
address  on  the  subject  of  effective  siir 
pollution  control  presented  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph M.  Pollard.  Los  Angeles  County's 
Washington  legislative  representative,  to 
the  recent  Seattle  environmental  pollu- 
tion conference  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties. 

Mr.  Pollard's  most  informative  and  en- 
lightening remarks  follow: 
Re.makks    of    Joseph    Pollakd,    Legislative 
Represfntattve.  Los  Anoeles  County,  at 
THE    Air    Pollution    Workshop    Session, 
Environmental     Pollution     Conference, 
National  Assoclation  of  Counties,  Se.at- 
tle.  Wash.,  March  24  to  27,  1968 
It  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  the  financ- 
ing of  American  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams without  some  reference  to  the  experi- 


ence of  Los  Angeles  County.  This  is  so  be- 
cause Los  Angeles  County  Instituted  the  first 
large  municipal  program,  it  has  expended  the 
largest  total  amount  of  any  municipal  pro- 
gram, and  it  continues  to  have  the  largest 
annual  budget  of  any  municipal  program. 

Air  pollution  first  became  a  noticeable 
problem  in  Los  Angeles  during  World  War  II 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District  was  activated  late  In  1947  and 
has  been  operational  for  more  than  20  years 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  District  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  4,000  square 
miles  of  Los  Angeles  County,  serving  both 
the  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas. 
It  has  one  set  of  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plied uniformly  across  municipal  lines,  and 
one  set  of  enforcement  officers  who  carry  out 
their  functions  everywhere  within  the 
District. 

Within  the  District  resides  a  population  of 
about  7'/i  million.  There  are  4  million  motor 
vehicles  using  nearly  8  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  dally.  There  are  more  than  20  thou- 
sand manufacturing  establishments.  This  Is 
the  third  largest  petroleum  refining  complex 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  11  major 
electrical  generating  plants  burning  fossil 
fuel. 

The  air  pollution  experienced  during  the 
late  forties  and  early  fifties  consisted 
of  about  40':i  emissions  from  stationary 
sources — industry  and  rubbish  disposal — and 
about  60'"  of  emissions  from  automobiles. 
Today,  pollution  from  rubbish  disposal  has 
been  eliminated,  pollution  from  Industry 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  practicable 
minimum,  but  pollution  from  motor  vehicles 
has  been  controlled  only  slightly.  In  the 
meantime,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  there  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  pollution  from  this  source  as 
there  was  when  the  control  program  began 
in  1948.  The  ratio  now  is  approximately  15 '"j 
from  stationary  sources  and  85%  from  motor 
vehicles. 

At  present,  control  measuree  now  In  effect 
are  keeping  a  total  of  7.250  tons  of  pollution 
out  of  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  County  every 
day.  Of  these  7,250  tons,  5.550  tons  are  con- 
trolled as  the  result  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  in  regulating 
stationary  sources.  The  other  1,700  tons  are 
being  controlled  by  the  installation  of  crank- 
case  and  exhaust  control  devices  on  motor 
vehicles. 

Still  uncontrolled  and  being  emitted  are 
pollutants  totaling  13,500  tons  per  day.  Of 
this,  1.300  tons  come  from  all  stationary 
sources,  including  not  only  industry  but  all 
combustion  processes  such  as  domestic 
heating  and  cooking  as  well.  Of  the  re- 
maining, 12,200  tons  are  being  emitted  from 
motor  vehicles,  meaning  for  the  most  part 
from  the  exhaust  pipes  of  gasoline-powered 
automobiles. 

The  cost  to  control  5.550  tons  of  pollution 
from  stationary  sources  has  been  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Some  of 
,  this  we  can  measure  with  exactness,  the  re- 
mainder we  can  estimate.  For  example,  a 
permit  must  be  obtained  for  every  piece  of 
air  pollution  control  equipment  installed  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  we  keep  a  precise 
record  of  the  cost  of  this  equipment.  Our 
records  show  that  industry  has  expended 
more  than  S142  million  for  such  control 
equipment.  This  does  not  include,  however, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  or  operating  this 
equipment,  or  the  value  of  the  land  it 
occupies,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  designing  and  building  into  other 
basic  equipment  the  modifications  necessary 
to  meet  our  requirements  without  use  of 
separate  control  devices.  Wherever  this  is 
possible,  it  is  done.  The  true  cost  to  industry 
may  be  twice  the  $142  million.  Another  item 
which  we  measure  precisely  is  the  amount 
paid  for  fees  for  these  permits,  and  the 
amount  paid  as  tine*  icf  oonvictions  of  viola- 


tlonfl  of  our  Rules.  Since  1948  these  two  items 
amount  to  about  *3  million.  We  also  know 
aMurately  the  coat  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol DUtrlct  for  the  18  years  of  ite  existence: 
S46  430  300.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  »o 
mlliion  have  been  spent  for  basic  research, 
in  addition,  however.  Loe  Angeles  County 
taxpayers  have  also  borne  a  pro-rata  sbaje  of 
the  air  pollution  control  expenditures  of  the 
.State  of  California  and  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment;  and  that  is  a  sizable  amount. 

Another  area  of  expense  has  been  rubbish 
collection  and  disposal,  which  costs  an  esti- 
mated $55  mlUlon  a  year  in  Loe  Angel^ 
county.  Since  1957,  thU  has  amounted  to 
about  $500  mlUlon. 

All  of  this  expenditure  for  control  Is  only 
the  top  of  the  iceberg  of  the  cost  of  air  pol- 
luUon   There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  the  fuU 
cost  to  Los  Angeles  County  over  the  p^t  20 
vears   but  we  can  make  an  estimate.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  given  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's  esUmate  of  the  cost  of  air  pollution 
to  the  naUon  as  11  billion  dollars  each  year 
Los  Angeles  County  represents  about  5%  ol 
the  national  market,  and  if  we  assume  that 
we  share  the  national  air  pollution  cost  In 
the  same  5%  proportion,  t^^^" 'f  ^O  years  we 
have  suffered  a  loss  equal  to  11  biUlon  dol- 
lars  Because  the  figure  is  so  staggering,  our 
inclination  is  to  discount  it,  and  then  dis- 
count it  again,  but  even  so  we  must  conclude 
that  the  loss  has  been  tremendous.  And  that 
is  without  taking  account  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity due  to  the  distress  of  air  pollution 
and  the  price  of  pain  and  sufiering.  impaired 
health  and  loss  of  well-being  for  millions  of 
people.  Nor  does  it   take   into   account   the 
general    friction    and    drag    on    the    entire 
mechanism  of  society  caused  by  the  uebate, 
and  pulling  and  hauling  over  the  problem 
the  deluge  of  billions  of  words  printed  and 
spoken   about   the   subject:    the    legislative 
hours  expended,  and  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  discussions  such  as  this  very  panel. 
For  example,  the  cost  to  the  APCD  of  Just 
two  proceedings  that  extended  over  4  years— 
the  hearings  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  on    applications   to   bring   in   more 
natural  gas,  and  a  case  in  the  Superior  Court 
challenging  our  Rule  62  on  oil  b"'-^l°|--^?!* 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  at  least  $250,000^ 
It   is  against   this   backdrop   of   cost   and 
loss-the    three-quarter    billion    In    cost    of 
control,  the  11  billion  in  loss  to  air  pollu- 
tion—that we  evaluate  the  need  for  preven- 
tive action. 

Our  District  employs  305  personnel  and 
the  budget  for  1967-68  is  S3.900.000.  These 
operations  are  fimnced  from  the  general  tax 
revenue  of  the  County.  There  Is  no  spec  al 
assessment  for  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict as  there  is  for  °ther  special  dl.tr  cts 
such  as  Flood  Control.  Sanltraion,  Mosquito 
Abatement,  etc.  .  ■    r>„i 

Since  1965.  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pol- 
•utlon  Control  District  has  received  grants 
irom  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
i-e  totaling  somewhat  in  excess  of  .-600.000. 
•The  grants  were  authorized  for  the  addition 
of  new  monitoring  stations  to  our  network 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  laboratory,  and  the 
enforcement  of  new  rules  and  reeulatlons 
nicluding  an  extensive  program  to  control 
solvent  emissions. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District  has  received  little  if  any  tecn- 
nical  assistance-  from  eifr.er  the  State  or 
Federr.1  goven-ments.  largely  because  the  D.s- 
tiict  itself  has  the  best  expertise  in  the  field^ 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  recruiting 
ground  for  the  "^tate  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  local  jurisdictions. 

Its  function  and  structure  have  provided 
a  model  for  the  guidance  of  ether  agencies. 
The  United  States  FubUc  Health  Service  has 
printed  as  the  standard  guidebook.  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Field  Operations  Manual, 
which  describes  the  practices  and  procedures 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  District.  The  Na- 
Uonal  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  has 


printed  an  engineering  manual  authoied  by 
District  personnel,  which  sets  forth  the  de- 
sign criteria  of  both  basic  and  control  equip- 
ment from  an  air  pollution  control  point  of 
view  The  Federal  government  also  is  printing 
a  book  on  incinerator  design,  authored  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  APCD. 

Many  of  the  rules  originated  by  Los  An- 
geles County,  such  as  Rule  62  governing  the 
sulfur  content  and  use  of  high-sulfur  fuels, 
and  Rule  66  regulating  the  use  of  organic 
solvents,  have  been  adopted  for  Peder^  In- 
stallations and  by  other  JurUdictions.  So  in 
the  case  of  Los  Angeles  County,  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  technical  assistance  Is  -he 
reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  elsewhere. 
From  our  experiences  over  the  years  we 
can  draw  two  important  conclusions.  First, 
the  technical  know-how  and  the  actual  con- 
trol devices  are  now  available  for  the  control 
ol  almost  any  air  pollution  problem  existing 
from  stationary  sources.  Second,  each  com- 
munity must  determine  for  itself  the  degree 
of  clean  air  It  desires  and  the  price  that  the 
community  is  willing  to  pay  for  that  degree 

of  clean  air.  ,         ^.  v.  .,» 

In  Loe  Angeles,  the  price  has  been  high  be- 
cause the  control  program  was  a  pioneering 
effort.  The  price  in  other  areas  should  be 
much  lower  because  of  that  effort.  »«""«. 
answers  and  techniques  now  are  available 
that  can  be  of  benefit  to  other  areas.  The  ex- 
periences in  Los  Angeles  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  every  urbanized  area  facing  an  air 
pollution  problem.  The  misUkes  and  accom- 
plishments in  Loe  Angeles  should  prove 
valuable  guidelines  for  other  areas  to  follow. 
The  price  any  community  pays,  therefore,  for 
clean  air  should  be  far  less  than  it  has  been 
for  Los  Angeles. 


Or  Doein't  Anybody  Care? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1968 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  some- 
times loses  sight  of  the  tragic  human 
circumstances  of  war  while  discussing 
the  iwlitics  of  war  policy  and  the  condi- 
tions of  international  relations. 

But  ultimately  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  war,  is  the 
tragedy  of  human  suffering  and  the  loss 
of  life  When  war  is  far  removed  from 
our  borders  we.  therefore,  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  happenmg. 
We  must  constantly  care. 

To  this  end  I  would  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  nttention  a  newspaper  column 
by  Walter  Kaner  in  the  March  10  edition 
of  the  Long  Island  Press.  Mr.  Kan^r  is 
a  sensit  ve  human  being  and  an  excellent 
writer  In  answer  to  his  question:  'Or 
dops  not  anybody  care?"  the  answer 
must  be:  "Yes,  Mr.  Kaner,  we  try  to  un- 
derstand and  we  do  care." 

Because  Mr.  Kaners  column  raises  a 
vital  question,  I  wish  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

OK  DOESN'T  ANYBODY  CARE? 

,  By  Walter  Kaner  i 

The  war  in   Vietnam  is  so  far  away. 

It  never  reached  home.  Not  really. 

Not  tVie  u-ar  pictures.  Or  the  battle  report?. 
Or  the  war  casuraties.  It  touched  somebody 
Pise  Someone  I  didn't  'Know. 

TUi"  vi-epk  it  struck  close  to  home. 

I  learned,  painfully,  how  a  bullet  that  cut:; 
down  a  bo,'  in  Vietnam  can  also  rip  through 
a  mothersheari  here. 


I  was  visiting  the  boy's  h:me  when  the 
dreaded  telCt;rL.ui  arrived. 

1  b  iw  the  gtlfi  etched  la  1.1s  inuther  s  lace 
as  with  ai.,;ero  iieniblin,;  she  opened  the 
leiegiaui.  An^u.t.h  ailed  iii-s  gr-tiidwoilier  s 
lace  her  eves  tu.ikeii  and  rtd.  H.s  gr«nd- 
I.aher';.  chin  quivered  as  he  iried  to  control 

""•Tue  Sec!Oi..ry  of  the  Army  h.is  ai  ked  me 
to  e.Kpicss  ills  deep  rogrei  that  your  son  .  .  . 
died  in  Vietnam  on  March  2  irnin  jiunshot 
wounds  rfceived  while  on  con.bat  opera- 
tions ..."  . 

.She  didii't  crv.  She  ua.s  numb  irwm  heart- 
ache She  had  ciled  her  heart  dry  the  day 
be'u-c  wi.en  ui,  Annv  I'meial  came  to  the 
laiue  that  day  u  break  ti.e  tr.;gic  news.  The 
ttieirain  in.tde  it  official.  .,..,,  ,.t 

The  tC'letr.;:n  left  .in  the  r-.eta'Is.  It  tildii  t 
-ay  he  and  47  buddies  were  kill'  d  m  ambush 
Lutsuie  baiKuii.  It  diUnt  M.y  they  all  died  in 
elgnt  niinutei.of  yui.nre. 

EiKht  hours,  eight  weeks,  eigiu  yer.rs  won  t 
er'.^e  I'U-i  mutiier's  grief. 

Tl-"    tele  Tuni    dl.in't    suv    oiher   thl.igs. 
Tii.a  he  wr.s  ju.  1  H  U.y.  Only  2J.  V/ith  l.is 
whole  life  iiheert  of  him.  A  b'irl  to  marry.  And 
:.  lamilv  to  raiEc 

T.ie  telegram  .-hnuld  h.'ve  told  how  ne  was 
■,,oiri  of  his  inuther's  pain.  Raised  ..s  a  baby 
with  loving  CJire  Of  lii.s  hr;-t  (lay  at  school. 
The  tc:-.rs  at  hi:-  lir-st  bloody  nose  in  a  fight. 
The  iuv  v.hen  he  ^ot  his  nr.st  l)ikc 

It "  s;-.oi;ld  liave  mentioned  the  hUJUd, 
griniviv'  lud  plavin.'  'javeball  at  tlie  neigh- 
borhOiid  l.-t  The  bov  who  loved  to  gulp  <1  jwn 
icn  c-reun  .'-dis  .^nd  t-'a'Ge  himseli  on  p'/.za 
pies  How  he  blushed  when  he  introduced 
"his  "Irl"  to  his  mora.  And  how  he  hpent 
hour.-"  polishing   lii£  jalopy  ..nd  souping  up 

the  motor.  .  ,    j 

^Vnd  when  he  went  off  to  war  he  Joked 
;ibt-ut  it  and  told  his  mom  not  to  worry,  and 
hew  lied  write  every  day  and  he'd  be  home 
soon  nt.d  cvervthing  would  be  OK. 

But  mwardiv.  he  told  me.  he  vas  worried 
and  wondered  it  he  was  really  c(  mlng  back 
and  if  he'd  ever  sec  his  folks,  and  the  house 
arjd  the  neighborhood  again. 

He  couldn't  understand  death.  "I  don  t 
understand  death,"  he  wote  his  mother. 
"Whv  is  it  the  death  rate  of  American  men 
Is  considered  a  statistic  when  a  couple  of 
men  trapped  in  a  mine  is  a  national  catas- 
trophe?" 

Once  before  he  left  for  Vietnam,  we  were 
having  dinner  In  a  restaurant  and  he 
watched  people  laughing,  drinking  and  din- 
ing. "Doesn't  anybody  know  there's  a  war 
on?"  he  asked. 

"If  It's  a  war  for  us— isn't  It  a  war  for 
everybody?  If  a  guy  must  sacrifice  his  life 
lor  his  country  .  .  .  shouldn't  the  people 
back  home  sacrifice  something  too?  ' 

I  kept  thinking  of  the  dead  boy's  painful 
questions  as  I  numbly  read  the  telegram 
over  and  over. 

Shamefully,  most  of  us  don't  know  there  s 
,.  w.ir  on.  And  many  don't  care,  &s  long  aj=  it 
doesn't  touch  home. 

It  wasn't  an  enemy  bullet  alone  that 
killed  the  boy.  Or  the  more  than  400  other 
Long  Island  boys  ...  or  the  more  than 
19.000  American  boys  who  have  died  for  us 
la  Vietnam. 

We  helped  klU  them  too.  You  and  I. 
We  killed  them  with  grenades  of  apathy 
With  mortars  of  complacency.  And  mines  of 
disinterest. 

We've  made  it  the  kids'  war.  Not  our  \var. 
we're  too  busv  ^oir.g  to  r.ightclubs  and 
restaurants  ana  baligan-.es  and  the  movies  to 
notice.  -We're  too  busy  making  a  buck  to 
think  about  the  kids  dying  for  i;s.  \\  e  re  too 
busy  with  our  petty  everyday  problems  to 
v.-riteaGl:.ght.i.t;loi  us. 

Whl'e  some  blond's  hips  writhe  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  Twist  at  a  discotheque  a  young 
boy  writhes  m  agony  in  a  rice  paddy  While 
we  scream  with  laughter  at  a  TV  comic  a  kid 
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screams  In  pain  as  a  bullet  rips  Into  hla 
young  body. 

There's  something  wrong,  terribly  wrong 
In  America. 

The  dead  boy's  questions  demand  an  an- 
swer. "If  It's  a  war  for  us — isn't  it  a  war  for 
everybody?  If  a  guy  must  sacrifice  his  life 
for  his  country — shouldn't  the  people  back 
home  sacrifice  something  too?" 

I've  seen  the  grief,  the  heart.irhe.  the 
agony  Inflicted  on  the  mother  and  family  of 
Just  one  GI  killed  in  Vietnam.  It  is  being  re- 
peated thousands  of  times  across  America. 

When — In  God's  name — when  will  we 
Americans  wake  up  to  the  fact  there  Is  a  war 
going  on? 

Or  doesn't  anybody  care? 


Nixon  Leads  Johnson  for  the  First  Time 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27, 
1968; 

The    G.^lu'P    Poll:    Nixon    Leads    Johnson 

FOR  First  Time 

I  By  Geo-ge  Gallup  i 

Princeton.  N.J.,  March  26.— Richard  Nixon 
has  a  41  to  39  per  cent  lead  over  President 
Johnson  in  the  latest  Gallup  Poll  "trial  heat." 
conducted  after  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 
P.ir  behind  Nixon  and  Johnson,  but  gaining 
.strength,  is  ex-Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
b-.ima.  with  14  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

This  m.irks  the  first  time  Nixon  has  led  in 
a  three-way  test  in  surveys  during  the  last 
15  months. 

In  a  pre-New  Hampshire  survey  In  early 
March.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  tied  at 
39  per  cent,  with  Wallace,  the  candidate  of 
the  American  Independent  Party,  drawing  11 
per  cent  of  the  national  vote. 

Since  October.  1966.  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
conducted  five  test  election  contests  match- 
Ins;  Mr  Johnson.  Nixon  and  Wallace.  Over 
this  period.  Mr.  Johnson's  support  has  .-^hown 
a  steady  decline,  while  Nixon  and  Wallace 
have  registered  eains.  Wallace,  in  particular, 
has  doubled  his  following  since  the  fall.  1966. 
survey. 

Poliowing  is  the  question  asked  of  a  na- 
tional c-oss-sectlon  of  1145  register  voters 
between  March  16-20: 

"Suppose  the  presidential  election  icere 
being  held  today.  If  Richard  Nixon  were  the 
Republican  candidate  and  Lyndon  John 'ton 
were  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  were  the  candidate  of  a 
third  party,  which  icould  yon  like  to  aee 
icin?" 

NATIONAL  TOTALS 


In  percent! 


Latest      Early     Decern-     April 
survey     March       ber        1967 
19S7 


Octotier 
1966 


Nixon. ... 

41 

39 

36 

36 

34 

Johnson 

39 

39 

44 

46 

51 

Wallace 

14 

11 

12 

12 

/ 

Undecided 

6 

11 

8 

6 

8 

In  the  13-state  region  of  the  South  Wal- 
lace wins  31  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  the  latest 
survey,  equalling  Nixon's  total.  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  34  per  cent,  emerges  with  a  slim  lead 
In  this  region. 

Outside  the  South,  however,  the  Wallace 
vote  drops  to  8  per  cent,  with  Nixon  manag- 
ing to  top  Mr.  Johnson  by  44  to  41  per  cent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Vietnam — Peripheral  Vision 


March  28,  1968 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  21,  1968,  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  expcutive  committee  of 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America  in  New-York  City. 

I  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  in  my  capacity  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  also  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  UOJCA,  and 
as  national  secretai-y  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  representing  the 
rabbinical  and  lay  leadership  of  the  three 
branches  of  Judaism — Orthodox,  Con- 
servative, and  Reform. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  re- 
view the  official  position  of  the  UOJCA  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  extracts  from  the 
text  of  my  statement : 

EXTK.'^cTS  FaoM  Statement  of  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer.  March  21.  1968,  at  Meet- 
ing OF  E.\Ec:i  rivE  Committee  of  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America,  Hotel  Esplanade,  New  York 
City 

I  have  iiiinounced  that  I  will  not  seek  a 
third  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  decision  was  made  for  purely  personal 
reiu.ons.  There  are  10  reasons  for  my  retire- 
ment -my  clear  wife.  Florrie.  our  son.  daugh- 
ter, .ton-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  and  our 
five  grandchildren. 

During  the  next  9  months  I  will  continue 
•it  my  post  serving  my  constituents — attend- 
ing to  my  committee  work — and  continuing 
my  work  on  pending  legislation. 

i  will  also  continue  my  search  for  and 
offer  constructive  proposals  and  alternatives 
in  pursuit  (if  peace  I  will  cooperate  with  all 
who  are  dedicated  to  move  the  Vietnam  con- 
illct  from  the  battlerield  to  the  conference 
table. 

«  «  «  *  • 

While  the  President  wants  peace,  I  am 
aware  that  lie  cannot  view  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  wearing  'blinkers"  in  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  candidates.  His  peripheral  vi- 
sion must  enable  him  to  keep  in  full  view 
and  proper  tocu.s  the  global  interests  of  the 
United  State.s. 

The  President'.';  peripheral  vision  must 
keep  in  focus  at  al!  times: 

a  I  Tlie  Warsaw  Ambassadorial  conferences 
witli  the  Chinese  for  the  release  of  American 
fliers,  and  other  questions. 

bi  The  Panmunjon  negotiations  with  the 
North  Koreans  for  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Its  crew. 

c  I  The  Geneva  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
negotiations  and  implementations. 

d)  The  Middle  East  where  the  Soviets  have 
rearmed  the  UAR  with  sophisticated  weap- 
onrv  keeping  the  area  on  a  powder  keg. 

e)  The  Berlin  area  where  the  Communist 
East  Germans  are  trying  to  create  another 
Berlin  crisis. 

f)  The  Soviet  Union  and  China — psycho- 
logical, ideological,  political  competition. 

and  other  places  on  the  globe. 

«  «  s  •  « 

While  I  may  differ  with  the  President  on 
Vietnam — I  have  stated  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  at  present  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent. You  might  say  that  I  am  a  "loyalist".  I 
am  not  a  candidate  for  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  will  be  watching 
and  listening  to  the  debate  within  the  Demo- 


cratic party,  with  great  interest.  It  is  signifi- 
cant and  unfortunate  that  no  such  debate  is 
taking  place  in  the  Republican  party  which 
has  offered  little  to  date  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  placing  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations of  America  first  adopted  in 
1967  and  still  representing  UOJCA's  po- 
sition on  the  Vietnam  war  which  is  under 
constant  review  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee: 

Vietnam 

Our  country  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as  part  of  its  determination  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  anywhere  In  the 
world.  A  true  conception  of  American  aspira- 
tions, however,  must  also  encompass  an  ulti- 
mate desire  and  continuing  quest  for  peace. 
Such  a  quest  Is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Jew- 
ish soul.  It  is  our  Prophets  who  gave  to  man- 
kind the  eschataloglcal  virion  of  a  world  in 
which  all  nations  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  no  longer  wage  war.  The  con- 
stant efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  peace  and  to  end  the  con- 
flict have  our  fervent  support. 

The  leaders  of  American  government  have 
recognized  that  any  hope  for  peace  by  ne- 
gotiation In  Vietnam  rests  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  Free  World  to  con- 
tain aggression.  We  express  our  full  con- 
fidence that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Administration  will  discharge 
their  awesome  responsibilities  to  manifest 
this  determination  for  the  achievement  of 
lasting  peace  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  several 
proposals  in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam war — proposals  designed  to  remove 
the  war  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Others  have  made  similar 
proposals.  The  best  of  these  proposals 
should  be  tested.  See  Congressional  Rec- 
ords: March  6,  1968,  5435;  March  7, 
1968,  5791;  March  22,  1968,  7425. 

I  have  differed  with  the  President  on 
Vietnam.  I  want  an  escalation  of  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace.  I  believe  the 
President  wants  peace  in  Vietnam,  too, 
but  when  he  speaks  publicly  on  the  issue, 
he  must  consider  many  trouble  spots  and 
potential  trouble  spots  on  the  globe  at  the 
same  time. 

The  President  must  have  a  wide  scope 
of  peripheral  vision  and  all  Americans 
should  understand  that  when  he  speaks, 
he  is  speaking  for  200  million  Americans 
and  for  our  national  interests  through- 
out the  world. 

We  can  support  his  efforts  for  peace — 

•by  acting  in  unity  in  pursuit  of  peace — 

by  urging  that  one  or  the  other — or  a 

combination  of  the  proposals  for  peace  be 

tested — yes — tested  now. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution, House  Resolution  1101,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
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erations,  will  be  called  up  in  the  House 
next  week.  This  resolution  calls  upon  the 
House    to    reject    President    Johnsons 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968  which 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  administration  of  the  narcotics  laws 
now  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  administration  of  the  drug 
abuse  laws  now  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
These  two  bureaus  will  be  joined  together 
in  a  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, reporting  directly  to  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Narcotics  laws  deal 
generally  with  marihuana  and  the  addic- 
tive narcotics  such  as  opium  and  heroin. 
Drug   abuse   laws   deal    generally    with 
stimulants,  depressants,  and  hallucino- 
genics,  such  as  LSD.  . 

In  our  judgment,  this  is  a  meritorious 
reorganization  and  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution should  be  defeated.  I  remind  the 
Members  that  the  proper  vote  in  support 
of  the  reorganization  plan  will  be  "nay. 

In  anticipation  of  this  debate  and  for 
the  information  of  the  Members,  I  in- 
clude herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  President's  message  transmitting  tne 
plan,  the  text  of  the  plan  itself,  and  a 
section-by -section  analysis: 

reorganization  PLAN  No.  1    OF   1968-Creat- 
iNG  a  new  bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs 
To  the  congress  of  the  United  States: 

in  my  first  Reorganization  Plan  of  1968  I 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  powerful 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
With  this  action,  America  will  serve  no- 
tice to  the  pusher  and  the  peddler  that  their 
criminal  acts  must  stop. 

No  matter  how  well  organized  they  are.  v.e 
will  be  better  organized.  No  matter  how  we 
They  have  concealed  their  activities,  we  will 

root  them  out.  „„f„r..e 

Today  Federal  Investigation  and  enforce- 
ment of  our  narcotics  laws  are  fragmented. 
One  major  element^the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics—is in  the  Treasury  Department  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  control  of  marihuana  and 
narcotics  such  as  heroin.  Another-the  Bu- 
reau Of  Drug  Abuse  Control--ls  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  IS  responsible  for  the  control  of 
dangerous  drugs  Including  depressants  stim- 
ulants, and  hallucinogens  such  as  LSD_ 

Neither  is  located  in  the  agency  which  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  Federal  law  en- 
forcement>-the   Department    o^    ■^"^"^f. 

This  separation  of  responsibilities— de- 
spite the  relentless  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  agents  of  each  Bureau-has  compli- 
cated and  hindered  our  response  to  a  na- 
tional menace. 

For  example,  more  than  nine  out  of  ten 
seizures  of  LSD  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  have  also  turned  «P  /-^a"- 
huana-but  that  Bureau  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  marihuana. 

In  inanv  instances,  we  are  confronted  by 
well   organized,   disciplined   aiid  '""Myf  ^"' 
criminals  who  reap  huge  profits  at  the  ex 
pense  of  their  unfortunate  victims. 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  unified.  And  it  must  be  ^ot^r 

Todav,  in  my  Message  on  Crime.  I  recom- 
mended strong  new  laws  to  control  danger- 
ous drugs.  I  also  recommended  an  Increase  of 
more  than  thirty  percent  In  the  number  of 
Federal  agents  enforcing  the  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  laws. 

/  now  propose  that  a  single  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  be  established 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  admtntster 


those  laws  and  to  bring  to  <"^'/'"^"^'!."  J/"- 
pie  the  most  efficient  and  cffertue  ftderal 
enforcement  machuiery  we  am  f*'"'"''''- _,^^ 

Under  this  Reorgnni/ation  Plan  the  Attor- 
nev  Gen»ral  will  have  full  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility lor  enforcing  the  Federal  laws 
relating  to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
The  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerou.s 
Drugs  to  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed 
bv  the  Attorney  General,  will: 

Consolidate  the  authority  and  preserve  the 
experience  and  manpower  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abu.e  Con- 

''' Work  with  states  and  local  guvernmeiu.s  iii 
iheir  crackdown  on  illegal  trade  in  drugs  and 
narcotics,  and  help  to  train  local  agents  and 

'"M^rworldwide  operations,  working 
closely  with  other  nations,  to  suppress  the 
trade 'in  illicit  narcotics  and  marihuana 

Conduct  an  exter.sive  campaign  ot  re- 
..earch  and  a  nationwide  public  education 
program  on  drug  abu.se  and  its  tragic  effects^ 

The  Plan  I  lorward  today  moves  in  the 
direction  recommended  by  two  distinguished 

groups: 

The  1949  Hoover  Commission. 

The  196;^  Pres-idential  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 

This  Administration  and  this  Congress 
have  the  will  and  the  determination  to  stop 
the  illicit   traffic   in  drugs. 

But  we  need  more  than  the  will  and  the 
determination.  We  need  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient instrument  of  Government  to  \ran6- 
iorm  our  plans  into  action.  That  is  what  this 
Reorganization  Plan  calls  for. 

The  Plan  has  been  prepared  In  accordance 
with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 

°I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  In  the  plan  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
SmpoJs  set  forth  in  .ectlon  901  (a.  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  have  also  found  that,  by  reason  of  these 
reorganizations,  it  is  necessary  to  include  lii 
the  accompanying  plan  provisions  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  the  fi%e 
new  positions  as  specified  In  section  3  of  the 
Dlan  The  rates  of  compensation  fixed  for 
these  new  positions  are  those  which  I  have 
found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  comparable 
positions  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  .   .  „ 

Should  the  reorganization  I  propose  take 
effect,  thev  will  make  pos.slble  more  effective 
and  efficient  administration  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  functions  It  Is  not  Practicable 
at  this  time,  however,  to  Itemize  the  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  which  may  restilt. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  this 
urgently  needed  and  important  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  to  become  effective. 

LYNDON  B.  Johnson. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968 
narcotics;    drug   abuse  control 
Section    1     Transfer    of    functions    from 
Treasury  Department.  There  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General: 

,a)  Those  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  are  administered  through  or 
with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, of  the  commissioner  of  Narcotics,  and 
of  all  other  officers,  employees  and  agencies 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

(c)  So  much  of  other  functions  or  parts  of 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as  Is  In- 
cidental to  or  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

SEC  2  Transfer  of  functions  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  ^y^  ^.f^'^JL 
Therf  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Attorney 

*^TaT*The    functions    of    the    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare  under  the 


Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965 
.Public  Law  89-74:  79  Stat.  226),  except  the 
function  of  regulating  the  counterfeiting  of 
those  drugs  which  are  not  controlled  de- 
pressant or  stimulant"  drugs. 

,b)  so  much  of  other  : unctions  or  p^ts 
of  UinctloiK  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  welfare,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  Is  in- 
cidental to  or  nece.<^sary  lor  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  paragraph 
lal  of  this  section. 

SEC.  .}.  Uur,-au  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 

" I' \)  There  is  pftablished  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  an  agency  which  s'^'^ll  ,1^^  known 
•IS  the  Bureau  ut  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  uy  the  At- 
torney General  to  a  position  in  the  competi- 
tive s'ervice  The  Direct<ir  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Attorney  General  shiUl  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  lor  Level  V  of 
tlie  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates   .5  U.bC. 

^^\h)  There  are  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  addition  to  the  po- 
sitiuns  transferred  to  that  Department  by 
this  Plan.  lour  new  ptiMtions--.  appi-numeni  to 
which  shall  be  mad.,  by  therAuorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  competitive  .service  1  wo  of  tho^e 
positions  shall  have  coinpenbatuyn  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  lor  G.S-18  position.^ 
of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  other  two 
shah  ha\e  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  pnnided  lor  GS-ir,  positions  ol  the 
General  sJhedule  ,.5  U.S.C  5;r,12: .  Each  such 
position  shall  have  such  tltio  and  duties  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  pre.scnbe 

SEC  4  .ibolitwv.  The  Bur-au  ol  Narcotics 
in  the  Department  ..f  the  Trc  .sury.  including 
the  "Hue  of  Commissioner  ul  ;Narcotics  (21 
use  1611  is  hereby  aboU^hed,  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  ireasury  shall  make  .such  pro- 
vision as  he  mav  deem  necessary  with  respec 
to  terminating  Vnme  aliaiis  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Narcotics  not  otherwise  provided  lor  in  this 
reorganix.aion  plan.  j    ,   „^ 

SFC  5  Pcrfonnance  of  lrc.nsfir>ed  func- 
tions The  Attornev  General  mav  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shail  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  ptrformaiice  of 
.nv  of  the  functions  transferred  to  him  b, 
the  pr.Misions  vi  iiiis  reorganization  plan  by 
any  officer,  tmployee.  or  organizational  entity 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

oEC.  6.  laculcntal  transfe-'.  (a.  There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Dtpartment  of  Jus- 
tice ail  of  the  positions,  personnel  i)ropert:  . 
record^  and  unexpended  balances  of  .ippr-.- 
nri  .foils  ai:<.'-..tiuiis.  and  otlicr  lunds.  avail- 
able or  t  )  be  made  available.  ,lt  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  N.ircolics.  and  ,2i  of  the  Biirea-  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education.  ..nd  Wellare. 

(bl  Tiicre  shall  be  transferred  to  A,f  ix- 
inrtment  .^1  ,5a<-ti-e,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
t>^e  Director  vi  the  Bure.ui  of  tne  Budset 
.shall  dliect  so  much  as  the  Direct  .r  ^h..Il 
determine  of  other  positions,  per.suinie.  piop- 
ertv  records  and  unexpended  bal.  nces  oi 
appropnations.  allocations.  ..nd  other  funds 
of  me  Deoartnient  of  the  Troa.sury  •'^^'\"l]^  f 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  V\e  - 
f.ire  emoloved.  used.  held,  available  or  \o  be 
made  av.dlable  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  the  provision*  of  this,  reoreanl- 

zation  plan.  ,.„--. 

,0)  Such  further  mea-^ures  s.nd  Ji.-po.i- 
tlons  as  the  Director  of  the  Bure.u  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  transfers  provided  in  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  direct  and  by  such  agencies  ,.s  he 
shall  designate. 


Section-bt-Section   analysis  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1   of  1968 
Section    1.— Transfer    of    functions    from 
Trea'^ury  Department.— Th\s  Section  trans- 
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fere  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  functions 
Involved  In  enforcing  the  narcotics  and 
marihuana  laws,  but  leaves  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  the  functions  now 
carried  out  through  the  Internal  Reveaue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  with 
respect  to  narcotics  and  marihuana  taxes 
and  Imports.  This  Is  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Attorney  General  all  functlojis 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  all  function?  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  performed  else- 
where solely  with  respect  to  that  Bureau, 
and  so  much  of  all  other  functions  or  parts 
of  functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  as  Is  incidental  to  or 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau. 

Section  7 (a)  transfers  to  the  Attorney 
General  those  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  are  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  for  administra- 
tion through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  It  also 
transfers  other  functions  of  the  Secretary 
which  are  performed  with  respect  to  the 
Bureau,  such  as  hearing  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  or 
approving  regulations  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  delegated  authority. 

Section  1(b)  transfers  to  the  Attorney 
General  all  functions  vested  by  law  In  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  or  any  other  ofBcers.  employees, 
and  ageacfes  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Section  T(c)  transfers  any  other  functions 
or  parts  of  functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  which  are  Inci- 
dental to  or  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred.  For  example, 
the  Alcohol  and  Tax  Laboratories  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  furnish  the  labora- 
tory services  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and,  as  necessary,  provide  expert  wit- 
nesses. This  subsection  assures  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  have  statutory  authority 
to  provide,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  neces- 
sary laboratory  services  and  related  expert 
witnesses.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  ex{>endlture6  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion required  by  "civilian  employees."  Since 
this  authorization  applies  to  all  law  enforce- 
ment arms  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, this  subsection  would  transfer  only  so 
much  of  the  authority  as  relates  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics. 

Section  2 — Transfer  of  functions  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.— This  section  transfers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  functions  involved  in 
controlling  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
pursuant  to  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

Section  2(a)  transfers  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  those  amendments,  except 
that  the  function  of  regulating  the  counter- 
feiting of  non-controlled  drugs  would  re- 
main In  HEW. 

Section  2{b)  transfers  so  much  of  other 
functions  or  parts  of  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  is  Incidental  to  or  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  transferred. 
Since  dangerous  drugs  are  controlled  under 
amendments  to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  which  applies  to  drugs  In  general, 
other  prior  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to 
dangerous  drugs  where  relevant,  as  well  as  to 
drugs  which  will  continue  to  be  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  HEW.  The  language  of  section 
2(b)  will  assure  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  will  each  have  any  relevant 
statutory  authority  under  the  Act,  such  as 
the  authority  to  Issue  regulations. 

Section  3 — Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs. — Section  3  provides  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
transferred  functions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Section  3(a)  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Bureau  would  be  headed 
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by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service. 
The  Director  would  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  and 
would  be  compen.sated  at  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

Section  3<b)  establishes  four  new  i>osl- 
tions  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  be 
filled  hy  appotnlment  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  competitive  .service.  Two  of  the 
positions  would  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18  posi- 
tions of  the  General  Schedule,  and  two  at 
the  r.Tt?  fi  r  GS-16.  Each  position  would 
hi've  such  title  and  duties  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  proscribe. 

Section  1-  -Abolition. — Section  4  abolishes 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  eatabllshed  by  law 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  includ- 
ing the  ofllce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics, and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  such  provision  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  terminating  the 
affairs  of  the  Bureau  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  reorganization  plan. 

Section  5 — Performance  of  transferred 
fiinctiona — Section  5  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  delegate  the  functions 
transferred  to  him. 

Section  6 — Incidental  transfers. 

Section  6(a)  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  all  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  funds  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  6(b)  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  so  much  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  determine  of 
other  positions,  personnel,  property,  records 
and  funds  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Section  6(c)  directs  such  other  actions  as 
the  Director  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  transfers  provided  by  Section  6. 

Sections  6  (b)  and  ic)  are  standard  pro- 
visions of  reorganization  plans.  They  enable 
the  transfer,  vrtthout  regard  to  organizational 
lines  or  Jurisdictions,  of  all  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  funds  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  adminis- 
tering the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
Justice. 
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News  Blackmail 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  is  awakening  to  the  misuse  of 
some  news  media  to  prostitute  reporting* 
for  sinister  purposes — a  sort  of  educa- 
tional method  of  imposing  the  news  writ- 
er's philosophy  on  the  reader  and 
listener. 

Many  have  noticed  the  escalation  of 
smears  and  attacks  upon  Rhodesia  in  re- 
cent days  to  the  extent  that  it  causes 
concern  as  to  just  what  the  news  media 
is  being  used  to  cover  up  or  what  upcom- 
ing event  is  planned  that  needs  justifi- 
cation. 

Could  it  be  a  concerted  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  news  manufacturers  to  pro- 
mote more  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  because  of  the  execution  in 
that  country  of  three  legally  convicted 
murderers? 

Strange   behavior    indeed    when    the 


same  media  remains  noncommittal  on 
the  murder  of  20,000  American  boys  by 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  no  one  is  fooling  anyone — no 
American  is  going  to  sit  back  and  per- 
mit any  American  boys  to  be  sent  to 
Africa  because  of  a  stacked  vote  in  the 
U.N.,  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
black  racist  OAU,  nor  can  all  the  warped 
news  coverage  change  anyone's  think- 
ing that  some  of  the  news  media  is  being 
used  as  war  prom.oters  and  agitators. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  news  cast  from 
WDNG,  Anniston,  Ala.,  which  indicates 
the  Associated  Press  opinionmakers  do 
not  fool  all  newscasters — some  still  be- 
lieve in  fair  reporting  to  the  extent  that 
they  warn  their  listeners  that  all  is  not 
right  at  the  control  switch  of  the  news 
monopoly. 

The  surest  way  to  destroy  freedom  of 
speech  appears  to  try  to  control  freedom 
of  speech.  The  believcability  gap  widens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  station 
WDNG  radio  editorial  and  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  article  on  "Success  Story 
in  Africa"  following  my  remarks: 
[WDNG  radio  editorial  broadcast  Mar.  25, 
19681 

On  March  17,  the  Associated  Press  took  a 
thousand  words  to  tell  a  story  of  the  Rhode- 
slan  arrest  of  over  100  terrorists  that  begins, 
quote  "Every  time  an  African  drops  through 
the  gallows  trap  in  Salisbury  prison,  the 
whites  of  southern  Africa  cannot  help  won- 
dering if  a  day  of  judgment  is  creeping  closer 
for  them  .  .  .  Can  the  white  governments 
stand  against  the  threats  of  men  who  have 
assumed  leadership  over  the  continent's 
black  millions?",  end  quote  AP  which  goes 
on  and  on  and  on  for  a  thousand  words  to 
tell  the  story  that  38  black  African  govern- 
ments are  banded  together  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity — the  OAU — for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  "white  supremacy"  in 
the  four  governments  of  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, Rhodesia  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  that  the  campaign  started  in  1961 
when  Holden  Roberto  organized  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  Congo  to  cross  the  border  and 
attack  the  Angola  farmers — both  white  and 
black — that  the  campaign  to  date  is  to  free 
100  men  held  in  Rhodesia  prisons  and  that 
the  hanging  of  the  five  convicted  of  murder 
angers  all  Africa. 

The  Associated  Press  goes  into  great  de- 
tail about  the  forces  of  "black  nationalism", 
about  terrorists  calling  themselves  "freedom 
fighters",  about  the  threat  of  racial  war  in 
Africa  that  Is  expected  by  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  "to  escalate  into  interna- 
tional confrontation  with  measureless  di- 
mensions" and  that  the  hanged  murderers 
In  Rhodesia  are  considered  "racial  martyrs" 
throughout  Africa. 

Out  of  this  thousand  word  story,  AP  takes 
ten  words  to  say  that  those  who  are  invading 
Rhodesia  are,  quote  "armed  with  sophisti- 
cated weapons  often  of  Russian  or  Chinese 
manufacture,"  end  quote.  AP  takes  five  more 
words  of  the  thousand  word  story  to  say  that 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  quote 
"plan  a  Chinese-type  guerrilla  operation," 
end  quote. 

The  Associated  Press  could  have  taken  the 
thousand  words  to  tell  what  Red  China  and 
Red  Russia  are  doing  to  train  and  arm  these 
attacks  on  the  white  and  the  black  people 
of  Rhodesia.  Instead,  AP  skips  lightly  over 
that  part  of  the  story. 

The  big  story  In  Africa,  today.  Is  the  sub- 
version of  black  African  states  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Red  Russians  by  training 
and  arming  these  black  African  states  to 
deliver  to  the  Communists  the  vast  store- 
house of  natural  resources  which  is  south- 
ern Africa.  Why  does  not  AP  tell  how  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  are  working  together  to  de- 


strov  the  white  governments  of  four  coun- 
tHes  so  that  t.iey  will  become  Communist 

^'orthe'^'ollowlng  day,  AP  takes  3()0  more 
words  to  tell  how  9  terrorists  were  killed  by 
RhcKlesiR  when  the  invaders  tried  to  free  the 
foo  others  from  prison.  Not  a  word  was  there 

„  the  follow-up  story  that  the  whole  deal 
1  run  from  Mos^w  and  Peking.  How  can  AP 
;,e  1300  words  in  two  stories  In  successive 

Hvs  on  Rhodesia  and  lose  the  b^f  o^y  »n 
tne  fine  print?  AP  can  and  does.  This  is  the 

v^e   of  slanted  reporting  which   influences 

th^official  policy  of  the  United  States  gov- 

crnment. 


iPrcm  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Dec.   18, 
'  19671 

SrCCESS    STORY    IN     AMERICA:     HOW    RHODF.SIA 

Fares  Under  Sanctions 
SALISBURY.  RHODESIA.— A  visitor  returning 
,0  Rhodesia   after  an   absence  of  one  year 
aulcklv  comes  to  this  conclu.sion : 
-  It  s«?ms  hardly  likely  that  anyone  Is  going 
,o  upset  the  independence  of  Brltains  fo  - 
ner  colony  unless  the  situation  here  should 
Let  decidedly  more  critical  than  It  is  now. 
^  TWO    years   after   Rhodesia's   whites    uni- 
laterally declared  their  country  independent^ 
Hhodesla  keeps  perking  fong-under  a  lo^ 
.,(  strain,  but  clearly  not  yet  ^f^l'^if^^^T^ 
the  effects  of  a  British  campaign  to  bring  the 
rebels  down.  ,     .      ,>,„. 

There    is    some    evidence,    .n    fact     \hat 
lihodesia  is  better  off  than  it  was  a  year  ago^ 
one   dlolomatic   source   estimates   that   the 
countrv  will  wind  up  1967  with  a  larger  trade 
,urplus  than  it  had  last  year. 
unruffled  surface 
on  the  drive  into  town  from  the  Salisbury 
airport,    the    visitor    passes    through    some 
modest,    middle-class    ^"'^^'''^•^  ^!,,«^,^,V: 
r-vnch-type  houses  are  surrounded  by  well- 
Lept  irwns  and  gardens,  many  v^^lth  swim- 
ming pools.  Whites  in  summer  clothes  sit  In 
^asf  chairs,    relaxing    on    a    warm    Sunday 
,?ternoon.  There  Is  no  visible  sign  that  ther.e 
people  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  the  inter- 
national    economic     «''i<=tlons     carried     on 
against  Rhodesia  by  Britain  and  the  United 

^' m°"he  grill  room  of  Salisbury's  leading 
hotel  the  visitor  Is  surprised  to  find  a  big 
c^owd  on  a  Monday  night,  usually  the  slow- 
est  for  restaurant  keepers  anywhere.  The 
restaurant  is  packed  with  P^P^^^"  ,°^ 
:hem  whit^and  on  the  dance  flooy  ^ouPles 
are  gyrating  to  the  latest  vogues  In  dance 

'^Miniskirts  are  as  short  as  those  In  London 
.and  it  is  obvious  that  everyone  is  having  a 
B-ood  time.  Savs  a  b'.-stander; 
'°4mTtlmes-lt's  hard  to  figure  o^t  whether 
these  people  are  having  a  last  mng  be  ore 
hlngs  get  really  serious,  or  whether  all  this 
is  just  proof  of  1^°"  normal  everything  is. 

In  the  hotel  bar,  an  American  bus!r,essn^an 
who  has  been  coming  to  Rhodesia  for  -ears 
hoists  his  glass  and  declares: 

"Sanctions?  Our  company  has  a  p  ant  in 
Tokvo.  and  we're  exporting  to  Rhodesia  from 
there.    We're   even   exporting    directly    from 

This  American  businessman's  local  renre- 
sentative  travels  all  over  the  African  conti- 
nent drumming  up  business.  He  is  a  South 
African  by  birth  and  lives  in  Rhodesia,  out 
carries  a  British  passport.  That  enables  h.m 
to  travel  in  black  Africa  with  no  questions 

^Adlplomat  estimates  that  there  have  been 
10,000  new-car  registrations  in  Rhodesia  this 
year.  That's  quite  high  in  a  country  wher 
only  a  minority  of  the  people  live  in  the  ca  h 
economy.  All  of  the  220,000  whites  do.  plus 
all  of  the  Asians  and  the  Coloreds— mulat- 
toe*-but  the  majority  of  the  4^3  m^Ulon 
Africans  Uve  entirely  outside  the  money 
economy.  ,      .„ 

Rhodesia's    two    principal    auto    plants- 
those  of  Ford  and  British  Motor  Holdings— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  been  shut  down  as  a  result  of  sanc- 
Uons.  B^^cars  come  in  from  overseas.  P  en^ 
of  Japanese  and  German  vehicles  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Salisbury 

•You  can  have  a  new  Cadillac  if  yo^>  ^^'an 
It,"  savs  an  auto  dealer.  "Of  '^«^"^-  '*  ^" 
cost  yiu  more-a  lot  more  than  In  ordinary 

""^^so  closed  as  a  result  of  sanctions  is  the 
Rhodeslan  oil  refinery  near  Umtal  .  close  to 
the  Mozambique  border.  A  pipeline  from 
Belra.  in  Mozambique.  "^^<1 /^^P^r^P  ""**" 
oil  to  the  refinery,  but  today  that  lies  idle 

All  of  Rhodesia's  gasoline  now  comes  either 
bv  rail  from  the  Portuguese  port  of  Louren^o 
Marques  or  by  road  from  South  Africa. 
Plenty  of  it  is  coming  in.  more  than  enough 
under  the  Rhodeslan  rationing  system,  but 
not  enough  for  indiscriminate  use. 

CROWDS    AT    THE    RACE    TRACK 

Salisbury  is  full  of  cars  every  day  and 
parking  spaces  are  difficult  to  find.  There 
Isn't  much  traffic  on  the  country  roads  but 
on  Saturday  afternoon  the  local  race  track 
some  distance  from  town.  Is  jammed  with 
people-both    black    and    whlte-who    have 

"'^owe^ve"  sLTthe  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  In  1965.  Rhodesia's  trade  has 
been  pretty  clearly  restricted.  That  shows  up 
in  figures  that  are  available. 

In  1965.  Rhodesia's  exports  were  valued  at 
462  million  dollars.  In  1966,  they  dropped  to 
094  million.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
down  sharply  under  tight  Government  re- 
strictions, and  the  country  wound  up  both 
vears  with  a  favorable  balance  cf  trade. 
■   For  this  year,  unofficial  estimaws  disclose 
that  Rhodesia  v.111  have  exported  goods  worth 
376  millions,  well  over  the  total  for  last  year, 
imports  are  figured  to  come  to  294  m  1  ons. 
That  would  leave  a  surplus  of  82  millions. 
What  the  final  result  v.'lll  be  when  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  added  up  is  not  known. 

TOBACCO    IN    TROtJBLE 

It  is  the  sale  of  Rhodesia's  big  tobacco  crop 
abroad  that  has  been  hardest  hit  by  the  sanc- 
tions. Normally.  Rhodeslan  ^bax^co  ac- 
counted  for  one  third  or  more  of  exports. 
Much  of  it  went  to  Britain  ""^er  a  prefer- 
ential-price svstem.  Now,  production  has 
been  cut  almost  to  half,  from  250  million 
pounds  a  year  to  132  million  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  600  farmers  will 
be  forced  out  of  tobacco  growing  and  that  m 
many  as  50.000  Africans  will  lose  their  Jobs. 
Even  so,  the  farmers,  are  not  likely  to  turn 
against  the  Government.  Backbone  of  the 
ruling  political  party-the  Rhodeslan 
Front-is  the  farmer,  and  Just  two  days  after 
a  sharp  cut  In  tobacco  quotas  was  announc^i 
recently,  farmers  In  an  area  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  tobacco  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

some  people,  including  Prime  Minister  laJi 
Douglas  smith,  are  predicting  that  Rhodesia 
mav  never  return  to  its  prelndependence  to- 
bac-co  sales.  If  so,  foreign-exchange  ^^rnings 
from  agriculture  probably  will  continue  to 
be  lower,  since  other  crops  are  not  as  \alu- 
able.  „ 

MINERALS     IN    DEMAND 

still  being  sold  abroad  are  Rhodesia's  min- 
erals—asbestos, copper,  chrome  and  iron  ore. 
some  people  claim  Just  as  ^"Ch  chrome  as 
ever  is  being  exported,  although  the  VS 
formeriv  the  principal  customer,  has  switched 
to  buvlng  chrome  from  Russia. 

Mineral  prodvictinn  in  Rhodesia  during 
1966  came  to  nePriy  90  nHUion  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  Government  figures,  but  there  is 
no  official  word  on  how  much  of  this  was 
exported.  _. 

An  American  visitor  to  Rhodesia  can.  at 
this  time  buv  his  favorite  brand  of  tooth- 
naste  in  anv  drugstore.  Also  available  are  fa- 
K'  brands  of  American  and  British  gaso- 
l?ne  scotch  whisky  :.nd  a  choice  of  several 
American  bourbons.  „»  .i,» 

What  has  surprised  many  people,  at  the 
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same  time   Is  the  resilience  within  the  Rho- 

Sn    manx^tacturlng    indt.strv.     which     s 

making  things  that  ure  hard  to  pet  as  a  result 

of  the  .anction=.  Bre.kf.rt  cere«l.=.  for  exam- 

Se    now  :.re  made  in  Rhodesia.  Retail-shop 

windows   are   full   of  such   thmp   ^^s   ^^iris. 

shoes  and  suits  ir  irked  ■  ■"  ^^^  ''    «f  ""J;^;^,, 

IndustriU  production.  a.s  a  whole,  increased 

7   per   cent   In   the  second   three   mon  hs   of 

967    as  compared  with  ihe  same  perlod  in 

iqee    \  lar«e  textile  comp:.t.v  reix^rted  that 

it,  local  Vales  increased  47  per  cent  between 

Aprir.ri'd  July  of  this  year  over  1966  figures. 

KITIRE    STILL    HOBBLED 

If  the  Rhodeslan  economy  seems  to  be 
doine  well  despite  sanctions,  there  is  mvich 
concern  about  how  things  will  go  in  the  fu- 
ture Evervone  in  commercial  and  official  cir- 
cles wants  a  settlement  with  Britain  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  Sanctions  have  '"ean*  "\f 
anv  talg-boom  tvpe  of  economic  growth  l>.  out 
of  the  question  for  the  present.  .   „  ,_ 

There  is  little  evidence  of  new  foreign  In- 
vestment in  Rhodesia.  A  big  south  African 
mlnmg  company  Is  to  put  28  mlUion  dollars 
rn to  nickel  mining,  but  how  much  of  this 
m^nerwin  c"me  f'om  outside  Rhodesia  Is  a 

''^Meanwhile,  life  for  most  Rho^esians-both 
white  and  black-continues  much  as  It  did 
before  independence.  Most  Africans  seem  to 
accept     white     control-and     virtually     all 

""iluhotgh  it  is  Clear  that  the  sanctions  are 
hurting  the  Rhodeslan  economy,  they  are 
no[-a!  this  tlme-a  clear  danger  to  the 
forces  in  control. 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  18. 
'  1967) 

LEAVE   Us   ALONE  TO   SOLVE  OUB  OWN   AJTAIKS 

(Interview  with  Ian  Smith,  Prime  Minister  of 
Rhodesia) 

QuJsU^''  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  if  Rhodesia 
over  the  hump  In  its  struggle  with  Britain? 

Answer.  No.  It  really  depends  on  whether 
these  chaps  are  going  to  see  reason  over  there^ 
so  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  weTe  over  the 
hump.  We  are,  however,  nearer  reaching  a 
position  where  a  final  decision  has  to  be 
made  one  way  or  the  other.         _...»,, 

Question.  A  decision  by  the  British? 

Answer.  By  both.  We  either  make  an  agree- 
ment or  we  don't.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
time  to  go  on  and  on,  equivocating  and  de- 

'^Qulstlon.    would    an    agreement    Involve 
British  recognition  of  Rhodesia's  independ- 

Answer.  Yes,  unless  we  agree  that  we  aren  t 
Eolne  to  agree— unless  we  agree  to  dlffer-^^ 
Question,  will  normal  relationships  with 
Britain  be  resumed  If  you  do  reach  an  agree- 
ment? ^  _  , 

Answer.  One  would  expect  this  , 

Question.  Normal  trade  as  well  as  political 
relations? 

Answer.  Yes.  one  would  expect  this. 
Question.  Tlie   Rhodeslans   say   the  sanc- 
tions campaign  against  them  has  failed.  It 
that's  true,  whv  have  they  failed? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. I  think  first  and  most  important  s 
that  Rhodesia  was  too  strong.  We  had  f  well- 
balanced  economy,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  us  down  by  hitting  one  side  of  t^«  «?£"■ 
omv,  or  even  two  sides  of  the  economy  This 
the"  British  tried  to  do.  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  were  successful.  But  we  have  such 
a  diversified  economy  that  we  were  simply 
able  to  shift  the  emphasis  and  ^  6°  °^; 

We  are  a  very  advanced  and  civilized  coun- 
try vou  know,  and  I  don't  think  the  rest  of 
the  "worid  realizes  this  sufficiently.  Yet  we 
were  because  of  this  very  high  standard  that 
we  had  in  our  country,  able  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  new  circumstances.  We  had  all  the 
facilities.  We  could  pretty  Q^'ckly  "nake 
things  here  that  sanctions  would  deny  to  us. 
I  think  vou  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  over 
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400   new   factories   have   been   set  up  since 
Independence,  and  so  on. 

Then  I  also  believe,  turning  to  a  different 
phase  of  the  argument  altogether,  that  we 
found  a  lot  more  sympathy  from  other  peo- 
ple In  the  world  than  Britain  expected.  I 
think  the  British  should  have  expected  this, 
because,  after  aUl,  our  case  was  such  a  Just 
case.  We  had  done  nothing  wrong.  What  we 
were  asking  for  was  what  Britain  has  given 
to  everybody  else  in  the  world — independ- 
ence. 

In  fact,  they  were  prepared  to  give  it  to 
others  far  sooner  than  to  us.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  it  seemed  the  color  of  our  skin 
was  wrong,  evidently,  and  so  we  couldn't  get 
this.  So  we  did  get  a  tremendous  amount  of 
sympathy  and  support. 

Question.  Has  any  hostility  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  toward  Rhodesia  been  a  fac- 
tor in  your  ability  to  survive? 

Answer.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  so. 

Question.  Where  sanctions  have  done  dam- 
age, how  long  win  It  take  Rhodesia  to  re- 
cover, if  you  do  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
British? 

Answer.  I  think  it  Is  difficult  to  be  precise 
as  far  as  this  is  concerned.  There  may  be 
certain  areas  where  we  will  never  return  to 
the  position  that  existed  before  independ- 
ence. 

Question.  Which  areas,  for  example? 

Answer.  Maybe  tobacco,  in  the  agricultural 
field.  I  thMJte  there  are  many  farmers  who 
relied  exclusively  on  tobacco  before  who  have 
now  diversified  and  will  never  go  back  to  that 
exclusive  position  in  tobacco. 

Question.  What  crops  have  they  gone  into? 

Answer.  Cattle,  cotton,  maize,  monkeynuts 
[  peanuts  | ,  soybeans. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Rhodesia  will  not 
go  back  to  producing  the  great  amount  of 
tobacco  that  It  did? 

Answer.  It  would  have  to  prove  very  at- 
tractive, I  would  say.  in  order  to  entice  peo- 
ple to  do  that. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  a  return  If  the 
demand  Is  there,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
quite  on  the  same  pattern.  I  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily say  to  the  same  extent,  but  on  the 
same  pattern,  where  there  were  farmers  who 
set  up  in  a  pretty  big  way  exclusively  on 
tobacco. 

Question.  On:e  a  settlement  with  Britain 
Is  reached,  wha:  do  you  foresee  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  Rhodesia  and  the  black 
African  countrh-s  to  the  north?  Will  you  ex- 
change diplomatic  missions?  Will  there  be 
any  new  developments  In  trade? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  this  Is  possible,  but  I 
certainly  couldn't  give  a  guarantee,  because 
this  depends  entirely  on  those  people,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  unpredictable. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  are, 
I  think,  displaying  a  certain  amount  of  rea- 
son, who  are  behaving  in  a  civilized  way.  and 
I  think  It  is  possible  we  will  have  relations 
with  some  of  them.  But  as  far  as  the  others 
are  conrerned,  I  think  we  will  Just  have  to 
wait  and  see,  and  if  we  do  have  relations 
with  them  tomorrow,  those  relations  might 
be  broken  the  next  day.  This  is  Africa. 

Question,  Would  you  expect  to  resume  nor- 
mal trade  -elitlons  with  Zambia,  which  was 
one  of  your  biggest  customers? 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  predict,  I  should  think. 

Question.  What  about  the  trouble  you  have 
had  with  some  guerrillas,  or  terrorists,  coming 
down  Into  Rhodesia  from  the  north?  Was 
that  a  real  threat? 

Answer.  No,  that  was  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  us.  Some  of  these  chaps  came 
In  and  made  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 

Most  of  this  activity  took  place  round 
about  the  Wankle  Game  Reserve  and  Just 
below  it.  Well,  this  was  In  the  middle  of 
our  tourist  season,  and  we  have  people 
booked  In  there  from  all  over  the  world.  In- 
cluding Rhodesia,  and  as  far  as  I  know  no 
single    person    canceled    his    booking.    They 
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went  through  there,  through  the  game  re- 
serve in  the  middle  of  the  wilds  and  the 
bush  in  their  motor  cars,  and  this  was  the 
battleground. 

In  fact.  I  went  through  there  myself, 
about  that  time,  and  as  far  as  I  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  concerned,  these  terrorists 
might  Just  as  well  not  have  been  there. 

Question.  How  many  were  there? 

Answer.  There  were  about  80  of  them,  I 
think. 

Tliey  came  immediately  from  Zambia,  and 
prior  to  that  they  had  been  trained,  I  think 
In  countries  like  Cuba  and  China. 

Then  they  came  to  Tanzania,  and  then 
Zambia — and  Zimibia  was  the  launching  pad 
for  this  little  operation. 

Question.  Were  they  Rhodeslans? 

Answer.  They  were  a  mixture  of  Rhodesian 
and  South  African.  But  they  were  all  dealt 
with,  so  this  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for 
them. 

Question.  To  what  exent  were  the  South 
African  police  Involved  In  combatting  the 
terrorists? 

Answer.  No  South  African  police  were  in- 
volved. 

Question.  Are  there  not  South  African  po- 
lice now  stationed  on  Rhodesian  territory? 

Answer.  They  came  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
cursion, because  this  was  the  first  Incursion 
of  South  African  terrorists.  Prior  to  that 
they  had  been  Rhodeslans. 

Question.  Were  these  South  African  ter- 
rorists on  their  way  to  South  Africa? 

Answer.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  had 
South  Africans,  and  people  who  openly 
said — their  leader  in  Zambia  said — they  were 
South  Africans,  and  they  were  on  their  way 
to  South  Africa.  They  boasted  about  this. 
They  asked  for  it.  And  when  we  caught  some 
of  them  and  we  found  that  they  were  South 
Africans,  the  South  Africans  thought  that 
It  might  be  an  Idea  if  they  sent  a  contin- 
gent of  their  police  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
line  there,  because  this  Is  where  they  come 
through.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  them  to  come 
through  to  the  west,  and  they  come  through 
onto  Rhodesian  territory. 

So  I  would  say  that  nothing  Is  more  logi- 
cal, nothing  better  In  the  way  of  common 
sense,  than  for  the  South  Africans  to  say, 
"Well,  do  you  mind  if  we  just  come  along 
and  have  a  look  here  and  see  If  any  more 
South  Africans  are  coming  across?  We  would 
like  to  have  a  look  at  these  chaps." 

Question.  Do  you  expect  more  of  this  ter- 
rorist activity? 

Answer.  Not  any  Immediate  expectation, 
but  who  can  tell?  There  are  these  people 
hanging  around,  and  for  all  I  know  they 
may  be  planning  to  come  across. 

"A    MODEL"    ON    RACE 

Question.  You  were  reported  recently  as 
saying  that  it  Is  essential  to  retain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  white  man  and  his  civilization 
in  Rhodesia.  Can  you  spell  out  what  that 
means  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  Africans? 

Answer.  As  far  as  race  relations  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  hope  that  we  will  manage  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  harmonious  race 
relations  that  we  have  always  had  In  Rhode- 
sia. It  is  no  idle  boast,  this,  I  think  Rhodesia 
is  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  far  as 
race  relations  are  concerned.  I  know  of  no 
happier  country. 

Wherever  there  are  two  races,  not  only  in 
Rhodesia  but  also,  for  example,  in  America, 
there  are  always  problems,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  where  race  relations  are  more  har- 
monious than  in  Rhodesia.  This  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  preserve. 

Now,  dealing  with  the  question  of  what 
role  the  African  is  going  to  play  In  the  politi- 
cal field :  It  Is  almost  Imposslbla  to  be  cate- 
gorical on  this  question,  because  so  far  the 
African  has  shown  one  thing.  He  has  been 
very  consistent  as  far  as  this  is  concerned, 
and  that  is  that  he  Is  not  Interested  in  the 
Western  democratic  system  of  government. 
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He  doesn't  understand  It,  and  he  doesn't 
want  to,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  have  any 
part  of  It.  This  has  been  our  experience  so 
far. 

They  are  basically  tribesmen  who  have 
been  brought  up  under  a  tribal  structure 
which  has  a  system  of  kraal  [village]  heads, 
headmen  and  chiefs.  These  people  represent 
them.  They  don't  understand  our  political 
system,  and  so  far  they  have  shown  no  in- 
terest. 

Question.  Would  future  African  participa- 
tion in  the  political  life  of  Rhodesia  then  be 
based  on  this  traditional  tribal  system? 

Answer.  Well,  at  the  moment  this  is  how 
It  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  There  are 
some  Africans  who  are  emerging  and  who  are 
showing  a  certain  amount  of  Interest  in  poll- 
tics.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  of  me  to 
say  that  none  of  them  do,  but  It  is  a  hand- 
ful, a  few  thousand  out  of  4  million,  and  I 
think  It  fair  to  say  that  one  must  presume 
this  will  be  a  gradual  business.  As  they  gra- 
dually become  more  and  more  emergent,  I 
presume  they  will  turn  toward  the  European 
way.  But  as  yet  It  Just  isn't  there. 

Question.  Will  this  be  a  slow  process? 

Answer.  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  going  to  be  10  years 
or  a  hundred  years. 

Question.  Tlie  Russians  and  some  of  the 
other  Communists  have  been  Involved  in 
supplying  weapons  to  the  Nigerians  in  their 
civil  war.  How  do  you  assess  that  a  possible 
threat  to  the  stability  of  Africa  as  a  whole? 
Is  it  of  concern  to  people  down  here? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  is  of  some  concern. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  be  so  complacent  as  to 
say  it  is  of  no  concern.  Nigeria  is  a  bit  far 
away  from  us,  but  this  can  spread  anywhere, 
and  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  Communist 
technique. 

Wherever  the  Communists  can  get  in  and 
leave  a  few  guns  and  bombs  lying  around 
and  walk  out,  they  do  it,  hoping  that  they 
will  have  stirred  up  trouble.  They'll  do  this 
anywhere,  I  think — not  only  In  Africa,  of 
course — anywhere  in  the  world.  But  this 
could  deteriorate,  create  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  not. 

There  are  some  parts  of  Africa,  I  must  say, 
which  have  indicated  quite  clearly  that  they 
don't  like  Communism — they're  not  Inter- 
ested in  Communism.  It  has  to  be  forced 
upon  them.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Africans  are  a  very  primitive,  emergent  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  are  having  a  squabble 
with  somebody,  and  a  third  party  comes  in 
and  says,  "Well,  look  here,  we'll  supply  you 
with  a  lot  of  guns  and  tanks  and  airplanes 
to  shoot  your  enemy  there,"  well,  they  say, 
"That's  fine,  thanks,  let's  have  them."  That's 
how  the  Communists  get  In;  that  Is  their 
technique. 

Question.  The  Red  Chinese  have  said  they 
are  going  to  btilld  the  railroad  from  Zambia 
through  Hanzanla  to  the  sea,  and  this  will 
be  a  lot  closer  to  Rhodesia  than  Nigeria.  Does 
that  concern  you? 

Answer.  Yes.  This,  I  think,  could  have 
•some  serious  consequences. 

Question.  Looking  ahead,  do  you  see  the 
formation  of  any  kind  of  common  market, 
or  economic  union,  among  the  countries  of 
southern  Africa,  or  even  some  kind  of  polit- 
ical federation  or  common-defense  orga- 
nization? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  coming  together  of  those 
countries  that  think  alike  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  African  continent,  In  the  same 
way  that  I  think  It  is  natural  for  this  to  hap- 
pen anywhere  else  in  the  world.  You've  got 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion], you've  got  your  organizations  In  Eu- 
rope, acd  so  on.  So  this  Is  Just  a  natural 
trend  which  I  think  would  take  place  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
It  should  not  take  place  in  southern  Africa. 

Question.  Would  you  Include  a  common- 
defense   organization? 


Answer  Your  question  referred  to  a  com- 
mon-market area.  This  Is  what  I  was  dealing 
vrtth. 

ADVICE    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES    ON    AFRICA 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  the  U.S., 
in  your  opinion,  should  be  doing  to  restore 
and  maintain  stability  In  Africa? 

Answer.  Well.  I  don't  know  a  great  deal 
about  what  America  is  doing  in  the  rest  or 
Africa  I  have  heard  some  stories,  some  of 
which  caused  me  and  my  colleagues  to  raise 
an  eyebrow,  but  I  don't  know  whether  there 
is  any  truth  In  these  stories,  and  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  identify 
these  particular  things.  I  don't  want  to  be 

^^^A^^far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  Just 
wish  that  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  leave  us  alone  to  solve  our  own  af- 

*  America,  I  don't  suppose,  has  done  a  great 
deal  positively  against  us.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  America  has  quietly  assisted  Britain  in 
things  like  sanctions.  I  don't  know  where  It 
is  leading  them— It  certainly  isn't  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  black  man  in  Rhodesia,  and  I 
think  they  profess  to  be  trying  to  help  him. 
I  think  they  have  brought  more  hardship  to 
him  than  they  have  to  the  white  man.  So  I 
wonder  what  they  are  after. 

All  we  want  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  our  case.  We  reckon  that  the  record 
proves  that  we  have  got  a  pretty  good  ca^e 
here    and  in  fact  many  other  parts  of  the 


world  could  look  to  us  for  the  answer  to  their 

^'^QuesTlon.    How    does    devaluation    of    the 
British  pound  affect  Rhodesia? 

Answer.  Fortunately,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  us  at  the  moment,  and  I  think 
probably  it  will  strengthen  us  Had  this  come 
about  before  independence,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  quite  serious.  I've  no  doubt 
that  we  would  have  been  forced  to  follow 
suit  But  nowadays  the  position  has  changed 
completely— we  have  realigned  ourselves,  and 
I  think  that  this  might  do  us  more  good 
than  harm. 

Question.  If  the  South  Africans  were  to 
devalue  their  currency,  would  Rhodesia  have 
to  follow  suit? 

Answer.  Tliis  would  be  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem for  VIS. 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Apr.  1, 

1968) 

EDrroRiAL  Comments 

Once  again  black  gverriUas  are  thrusting 
into  u-hite-riiled  Rhodraia. 

In  Lusaka,  capital  of  black-ruled  Zambia 
next  to  Rhodesia.  African  nationalists  called 
them  "freedom  fighters."  claimed  they  had 
infiicted  33  casualties  on  Rhodesia's  forces. 
From  our  staff  man  in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia: 

■R}iodesian  planes  and  ground  troops  are 
m  action  against  u  sizable  group  of  black  ter- 
rorists. It's  uar  on  a  small  scale,  but  Its 
real  guerrxlii  icar." 


This  time,  black  guerrillas  are  better  armed, 
better  trained.  Thornbush  country  favors 
them.  Summer  rains  are  ending.  Rhodeslans 
say  thev  killed  14  raiders,  captured  one,  lost 
two  Government  soldiers— one  biack.  one 
^•hite— in  the  first  clashes  Guerrilla  aim  Is 
to  reach  settled  areas  of  Rhodesia,  melt  into 
the  black  population,  then  operate  as  ter- 
rorists, guerrilla  oiiganizers. 

Who  backs  the  black  guerrillas?  "They 
eet  arms  and  training  from  Chinese  Reds, 
says  our  man  In  Salisbury.  But  odds  now 
favor  Rhodesia's  whites,  better  armed,  bet- 
ter  trained,  better  organized.  The  outlook, 
from  Salisbury: 

"As  black- guerrilla  activity  grows,  whites 
of  South  Africa.  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese 
Africa  tend  to  unite  in  a  Klnte  alliance. 
Rhodesia  looks  secure." 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Preiident? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1968 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  e'eth  dav  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  receSs.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 

''°Rev.  Edward  B.  Le\7is,  D.D..  minister. 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

■We  come  to  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
with  a  very  present  need.  We  acknowl- 
ed-^e  that  the  bonds  which  hold  the  hu- 
man family  together  have  been  broken. 
Our  wisdom  has  been  lacking,  our  hearts 
have  become  increasingly  hard,  our  divi- 
sions between  man  and  man.  race  and 
race  nation  and  nation  are  more  appar- 
ent from  day  to  day.  None  of  us  are  free 
from  fault.  We  have  a  deep  hurt  as  we 
look  at  the  world  today. 

Yet  we  must  look  up  and  see  Thee 
longing  to  help  us.  This  spring  morning 
gives  us  new  hope  in  Tliy  creation.  From 
the  dull  earth  of  winter,  we  see  nature 
reborn  in  splendor.  We  remember  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "Marvel  not  that  I  said 
unto  you,  'You  must  be  born  again.'  " 
Man's  nature,  O  God,  needs  the  touch  of 
a  new  birth  in  Thee. 

With  a  new  birth  in  our  hearts,  our 
eyes  are  not  dimmed  by  deep-seated 
prejudices  that  feed  fear,  our  attitudes 
are  not  stirred  by  resentment.  Our  hope 
is  in  new  opportunities  of  peace. 

We  pray  for  our  worthy  leaders.  Give 
wisdom  patience,  .steadfastness,  courage. 
and  the  gift  of  love.  Here  are  our  minds, 
our  hearts,  our  lives.  Make  us  anew.  We 
pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal   of   the   proceedings    of   Thursday 
March  28,  1968.  be  approved. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMPHIS  RIOTS  AND  THE  COMING 
MARCH   ON  WASHINGTON 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  hearing  for 
months  now  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  has  been  planning  a  march  on 
Washington  and  a  "civil  disobedience 
campaign"   in  the  Nation's  Capital  in 

^Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
was  given  a  preview  of  what  may  be  in 
store  for  this  city  by  the  outrageous  and 
despicable  riot  that  Martin  Luther  King 
helped  to  bring  about  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
If  this  self-seeking  rabble-rouser  xs 
allowed  to  go  through  with  his  plans 
here  Washington  may  well  be  treated  to 
the  same  kind  of  violence,  destruction, 
looting,  and  bloodshed. 

In    Memphis,    people    were    injured, 
stores    were    looted,    property    was   de- 
stroyed, terror  reigned  in  the  streets 
people  were  beaten  by  hoodlums,  at  least 
one  Negro  youth  is  known  to  have  been 
killed   and  massive  rioting  erupted  dur- 
ing a 'march  which  was  led  by  this  man. 
It  was  a  shameful  and  totally  uncalled 
for  outburst  of  lawlessness,  undoubtedly 
encouraged  to  some  considerable  degree, 
at  least,  by  his  wards  and  actions,  arid 
his  presence.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  same  destructive  noting 
and  violence  cannot,  or  that  it  will  not, 
happen  here  if  King  attempts  his  so- 
called  poor  people's  march,  for  what  he 
plans    in    Washington    appears    to    be 
something  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 
what  he  had  indicated  he  planned  to  do 
in  Memphis. 

When  the  predictable  rioting  erupted 
in  Tennessee.  Martin  Luther  King  fled 


the  scene.  He  took  to  his  heels  and  dis- 
appeared, leaving  it  to  others  to  cope 
with  the  destructive  forces  he  had  helped 
to  unleash. 

He  was  due  in  Washington  today,  to 
conduct  discussions  in  furtherance  of  the 
demonstration    planned    for    this    city. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  hap- 
pening  of   yesterday,   he   canceled   the 
conferences   in   Washington   for   today. 
Nonetheless.    I    do    not    believe    that 
the    implications    of    the    ugly    events 
of    yesterday    will    be    lost    on    local 
residents— despite  the  widespread  .sanc- 
tion and  support  that  has  been  offered 
to  King  by  churches,  the  YMCA.  and 
many  other  organizations  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.     I     hope     that     well-meaning 
Negro   leaders   and    individuals    in    the 
Negro  community  here  will  now  take  a 
new  look  at  this  man  who  f;ets  other 
people  into  trouble  and  then  takes  off  Uke 
a  scared  rabbit.  If  anybody  is  to  be  hurt 
or  killed  in  the  disorder  which  follows  in 
the  wake  of  his  highly  publicized  marches 
and  demonstrations,  he  apparently  is  go- 
ing to  be  sure  that  it  will  be  someone 
other  than  Martin  Luther. 

Mr.  President,  what  occurred  yester- 
day in  Memphis  was  totally  uncalled 
for— just  as  Martin  Luther  King's  pro- 
posed march  on  Washington  is  totally 
uncalled  for  and  totally  unnecessary.  He 
himself  has  been  publicly  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  thinks  nothing  constructive, 
so  far  as  congressional  action  is  con- 
cerned, can  come  out  of  his  campaign 
here,  "^et  he  says  he  is  coming  anyway. 
Why?  To  bring  about  another  riot? 

Mr.  President,  the  main  difference 
that  I  see  now  between  what  Martin 
Luther  King  plans  here  and  what  hap- 
pened in  Memphis  yesterday  is  that  the 
Memphis  riot  he  precipitated  might  best 
be  described  as  a  hit-and-run  riot,  In 
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view  of  his  flight,  while  he  was  promised 
that  his  demonstration  in  the  Federal 
City  may  last  all  simimer. 

Ostensibly,  Martin  Luther  King  went 
to  Memphis  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
he  has  promised  to  do  here — to  "help 
poor  people."  He  has  billed  his  Washing- 
ton march  as  a  "poor  people's  crusade." 
In  Memphis  he  went  to  lead  striking 
garbage  workers  in  a  march  to  "help" 
them,  but  today,  in  the  aftermath  of 
Thursday's  stupid  and  tragic  occurrence, 
the  Negroes  he  purportedly  wanted  to 
help  are  far  worse  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  he  had  never  gone  there, 
for  many  are  in  jail  and  many  are  in- 
jured— and  most  certainly  race  relations 
have  been  dealt  a  severe  setback  across 
the  Nation,  as  they  have  been  in  Mem- 
phis. 

Is  Washington  now  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  destruction  and  bloodshed? 

Martin  Luther  King  had  no  business 
In  Memphis,  he  should  never  have  gone 
there  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  pro- 
test march — just  as  he  never  should 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  poor  people's  demonstration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  much  of  what 
took  place' in  Tennessee,  and  he  will  have 
to  bear  the  onus  for  whatever  takes  place 
in  Washington  if  he  carries  through  on 
his  threatened  demonstration  here. 

King,  himself,  has  talked  of  a  crisis- 
packed  situation  in  connection  with  his 
projected  Washington  demonstration 
and  the  erection  of  his  proposed  "shanty 
town,"  wherever  it  is  to  be  located, 
whether  among  the  Tidal  Basin's  cherry 
trees,  on  the  Mall,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  or  elsewhere. 

This  man,  who  suffers  from  the  de- 
lusion that  only  his  eyes  have  the  divine 
insight  to  detect  what  is  wrong  in  our 
countrj',  claims  he  wants  to  dramatize 
the  plight  of  the  poor.  He  has  declared: 

Bitter  experience  has  shown  that  our  C3k)V- 
ernment  does  not  act  until  it  is  confronted 
directly  and  milltantly. 

With  this  as  his  deceitful  theme.  King 
Intends  to  demand  greater  and  more  un- 
realistic governmental  subsidies  in  a 
year  when  the  Federal  Ciovernment  is 
already  spending  over  S25  billion  an- 
nually to  help  the  poor. 

His  plan  for  creating  a  crisis-packed 
situation,  which  he  so  often  foments,  is 
to  bring  100  initial  demonstrators  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  April  22  to  pressure 
Congress  and  Federal  executives  for  more 
adequate  health  care  and  education,  in- 
creases in  jobs  and  incomes,  and  nu- 
merous other  actions.  Larger  masses  of 
people  will  begin  moving  in  on  April  26. 
according  to  a  news  story  written  by  Wil- 
lard  Clopton,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  of  March  28,  1968. 

Never  before  in  history  has  an  ad- 
ministration, a  Congress,  or  a  Nation's 
citizenry  as  a  whole  devoted  as  much 
effort  and  action  toward  alleviating  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
Yet,  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  pious  Dr. 
King  ominously  declares : 

We  have  a  national  emergency.  The 
prospects  of  cities  aflame  is  very  real  Indeed, 
but  I  would  also  remind  America  of  the 
continuing  violence  perpetrated  dally  by 
racism  in  our  society. 


If  King  goes  through  with  his  plans 
now,  he  will  indeed  create  a  crisis-packed 
situation  in  Washington,  just  as  his 
presence  created  an  explosive  situation  in 
Memphis. 

There  are  very  real  dangers,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— as  yesterday's  rioting  clearly 
showed — in  the  sort  of  irresponsible 
actions  King  indulged  in  in  Memphis, 
and  in  what  he  is  planning  here.  The 
warning  signals  should  be  raised,  if,  in- 
deed, they  have  not  already  been.  There 
are  dangers  from  the  leader  himself,  as 
he  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  not 
being  able  to  keep  down  violence  in 
Memphis  despite  his  vaunted  policy  of 
nonviolence.  And  there  is  certainly 
danger  in  the  type  of  gathering  he 
envisions  here. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  call  attention  to  one 
paragraph  in  an  article  written  again 
by  Willard  Clopton.  entitled  "Riot  Spurs 
Review  of  March  Here,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning.  The  paragraph  reads  as 
follows : 

One  of  the  Campaign's  organizers  said  of 
the  Memphis  eruption.  "It  looks  like  we 
were  'had'  by  the  extremists.  .  .  .  We  weren't 
prepared." 

He  Indicated  that  the  SCLC's  usual  pre- 
cautions against  violence  such  as  the  posting 
of  numerous  marshals  and  monitors,  were 
overlooked  yesterday. 

King  intends  to  create  a  black  hole 
of  despair  with  people  packed  together 
with  pigs  and  chickens  in  a  "shanty 
town"  lacking  sanitation.  Surely  he  must 
know  that  to  change  hearts  it  is  not 
necessar>'  to  turn  stomachs.  It  can  be 
assumed  that,  however,  if  yesterday's 
flight  by  King  from  the  disorder  he  had 
helped  to  generate  was  any  indication 
of  what  he  might  do  here,  the  "Messiah" 
himself  will  not  share  the  squalor  he 
plans  and  that  instead  he  will  be  con- 
ducting a  lay-in  at  a  posh  Washington 
hotel  to  dramatize  some  imaginary  dis- 
crimination there. 

In  his  typical  fashion.  King  intends 
to  build  a  powder  keg  village  and  then 
plead  that  no  one  play  with  matches 
nearby  lest  destruction  occur.  He  lays 
down  the  fuses  around  such  a  situation, 
however,  with  his  semantic  storehouse  of 
volatile  phrases  such  as  "bloodless  war," 
"direct  action  program,"  'crisis-packed 
situation."  "dramatic  confrontation," 
"attention-getting  activities,"  "pressure," 
and  "civil  disobedience." 

King's  semantic  gyrations  have  not 
fooled  the  American  public,  because 
violence  has  followed  him  like  his  shadow. 
Just  as  Shakespeare's  lago  goaded 
Othello,  the  Moor,  into  committing  out- 
rage. King,  the  ever-correct  phrase- 
maker,  manages  with  saccharin  words 
to  produce  sanguinary  results. 

He  preaches  nonviolence  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  disobedience.  But  the  new  civil 
disobedience  is  "civil  disturbance."  Riots, 
bombing,  and  violent  protest  typify  the 
civil  disobedience  of  today. 

The  marches  in  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago last  year  were  chaotic,  and  the 
Memphis  march  Thursday  was  disas- 
trous. King  has  called  for  nonviolence 
here,  but  there  are  people  allied  with  the 
poor  people's  campaign  who  call  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  Government 


by  violence.  Martin  Luther  King  may 
have  been  a  powerful  man  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  up  to  now,  but  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  expect  that  he  can 
control  such  large  groups  of  militant  ac- 
tivists as  those  he  expects  to  join  him  in 
the  demonstration  here.  Or,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  he  really  expect  to  control 
them? 

Both  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown,  if  he  can  get  out  of  jail,  have 
agreed  to  march  with  Dr.  King  on  the 
latter's  terms — nonviolence — but  how 
can  we,  or  King,  be  sure  of  this?  How  can 
we  be  sure  that  another  Memphis  will 
not  erupt?  How  can  we  be  sure  that 
King's  lieutenants  will  not  again  have  to 
say,  "It  looks  like  we  were  'had*  by  the 
extremists.  We  were  not  prepared." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  riots  be- 
gin when  there  is  some  uniting  spark  to 
excite  a  mob.  All  it  would  take  in  a  situ- 
ation like  a  Washington  camp-in  would 
be  for  some  incident  to  turn  the  modern 
Coxey's  Army  King  is  raising  into  an  an- 
gry, and  ugly  mob. 

If  Dr.  King's  plans  to  obstruct  passage 
Into  the  departments  of  the  Government 
and  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  are  carried 
out,  it  is  certain  that  these  actions  will 
be  met  with  a  counterforce.  There  would 
be  violence,  and  there  is  a  great  possi- 
bility that  someone  could  be  injured  or 
killed. 

Washington  citizens  and  businessmen 
are  concerned  about  their  city.  They  do 
not  want  Washington  to  be  torn  apart 
by  riots  or  discord. 

Washington  businessmen  have  been 
meeting  with  District  officials  and  among 
themselves  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
possible  coming  of  the  campaign.  Hotel 
Association  President  Hudson  Moses  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
1  on  what  the  city  might  lose  as  a  result 
of  the  demonstration.  He  said: 

Several  of  our  members  told  me  they  have 
had  group  cancellations  specifically  because 
of  the  march.  ...  It  will  cost  this  city  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  indirect  loss  of  business 
and  taxes. 

Martin  Luther  King's  main  target,  in 
Washington,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  Con- 
gress, because  it  has  not  passed  all  of  the 
broad  legislation  that  he  seeks. 

From  the  beginning,  this  Washington 
march  and  demonstration — If  It  really 
seeks  the  goals  that  King  claims  for  It — 
has  been  poorly  conceived  and  poorly 
planned.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  iieople  who  have  to  be  recruited  and 
trained  will  not  be  coming  to  Washington 
'of  their  own  volition.  This  will  be  no 
spontaneous  demonstration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  grassroots  movement.  This 
task  fOTce  he  wants  to  bring  here,  by 
King's  own  admission,  must  be  recruited 
and  "trained." 

Some  of  the  recruits,  it  is  said,  will 
come  from  cities  that  went  up  in  flames 
last  summer.  One  can  only  assume  that 
they  will  be  riot-hardened  veterans.  One 
can  properly  ask,  I  think:  What  sort  of 
"training"  are  they  now  being  given? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  do  citizens,  If 
their  cause  and  their  grievances  are  just, 
have  to  be  trained?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  very  sinister  here. 
I  am  aware,  as  I  have  indicated  before 
in  these  remarks,  that  Dr.  King  has  said 
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that  his  tactics  will  be  nonviolent.  But 
when  he  sets  the  stage  for  violence,  how 
long  can  his  "trained"  army  and  the  mal- 
contents, disrupters,  militants,  and  hood- 
lums already  here  be  expected  to  remam 
nonviolent  in  Washington's  long,  hot 
summer? 

Mr  President,  they  may  have  learned 
their  lessons  well  from  King,  who  once 

.said: 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  two  types  of  laW8_ 
one  Is  a  Just  law  and  one  is  an  unjust  law.  I 
think  we  all  have  moral  obligations  to  tiis- 
obey  unjust  laws.  I  think  that  the  distinc- 
tion here  is  that  when  one  breaks  a  law  that 
conscience  tells  him  Is  unjust,  he  must  do  it 
openly,  he  must  do  It  cheerfully,  he  must  do 
It  lovingly,  he  must  do  It  civilly,  not  uncivilly, 
:ind  he  must  do  it  with  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty. 


King  lovinglv  breaks  the  law  like  a  boa 
constrictor.  He  crushes  the  very  life  from 
it  His  v.'illingness  lo  accept  the  penalty, 
which  is  supposed  to  set  him  apart  from 
the  common  lawbreaker,  can  be  Judged 
by  his  irritation  at  a  court  decision  which 
upheld  a  5-day  .iail  sentence  for  King 
recently.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  ac- 
cepting the  penalty,  King  intoned  that 
the  decision  would  "encourage  ilots  arid 
violence  in  the  sense  that  it  all  but  said 
that  Negroes  cannot  redress  their  griev- 
ances through  peaceful  means  without 
facing  the  kind  of  decision  that  we  face. 
Analyze  this  comment,  if  you  will.  Al- 
though King  states  the  court  decision  did 
not  declare  that  Negroes  could  not  re- 
dress their  grievances,  he  seems  to  say 
lust  the  opposite  and  warns  that  the  dire 
consequences  are  riots  and  violence.  The 
English  language  is  like  putty  in  Kuigs 
hands,  but  his  incantations  are  loaded 
'.vith  hidden  land  mines. 

Apparently  the  hoodlums  in  Memphis 
vesterday  followed  King's  advice  to  break 
iaws  with  which  they  did  not  agree.  This 
has  been   a   cardinal  principle   of   his 
philosophy— a  philosophy  that  leads  nat- 
uraUy  to  the  escalation  of  nonviolence 
into  civil  disobedience— which  is  only  a 
euphemism  for  lawbreaking  and  crimi- 
nality and  which  escalates  next  into  civil 
unrest,  civil  disorder,  and  insurrection. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  urged, 
in  discussing  this  matter  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seek  a  court  order  to  enjoin 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  pulpitless 
parsons  from  carrying  out  their  planned 
poor  people's  campaign  in  the  Nations 
Capital.  In  the  light  of  yesterday's  bloody 
chapter  of  violence  which  erupted  with 
the  visit  of  Martin  Luther  King  to  Mem- 
phis, I  again  urge  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  step:  to  prevent  King  from 
carrying  out  his  planned  harassment  of 
Washington,  D.C.  An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is  time 
for  our  Federal  Government — which  in 
recent  years  has  shown  itself  to  be  vir- 
tually spineless  when  it  comes  to  stand- 
ing up  against  the  lawbreakers,  the  hood- 
lums, and  the  Marxist  demonstrators— 
at  least  to  let  the  Nation  know,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  it  wlU  not  allow 
this  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  to  create 
another  Memphis  in  the  city  which  serves 
as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Law-abiding  citizens,  both  Negro  and 
white,  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  de- 


serve no  less  from  a  government,  the  first 
duty  of  which  is  to  preserve  law  and 

order 

Mr'  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  enticled  "Riot  Spurs  Review 
of  March  Here,"  written  by  Willard 
Clopton.  to  which  I  have  referred:  an 
article  entitled  "Leaders  of  March  Map 
Camp-ln."  written  by  Willard  Clopton, 
Jr  also  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday;  and  an  article  entitled 
"King's  Memphis  March  Explodes  Into 
Violence— Looter  Dies,  Curfew  Set, 
Guard  Called."  written  by  Nicholas  C. 
Chriss,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Riot  Spurs  Review  of  March  Here 


(By  Willard  Clopton) 
The    vlolpnce    yesterday    In    Memphis    has 
promoted   a   review   of   security   precautions 
for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  set  to  begin 

here  April  22.  ^  . .   j     , 

"We  are  all  determined  that  that  kind  of 
thing  will  not  happen  here,"  said  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  which  is  staging  the  Campaign. 
Mr  Fauntroy  said  he  was  "distressed,  as 
I'm  sure  all  citizens  of  good  will  in  the  coun- 
try  are  "  at  the  news  of  the  disturbance  that 
broke  'out  yesterday  during  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  visit  to  Memphis.  Mr. 
Pauntroy    is    vice    chairman    of    the    City 

"A^ked  what  Impact  the  Memphis  Incident 
might  have  on  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
Mr  Pauntroy  said,  "That's  what  we'll  be 
assessing  I  Just  don't  know." 

Mr  Pauntroy  Is  leaving  for  Memphis  today 
to  confer  with  Dr.  King,  presumably  about 

the  Washington  Campaign.     ^^ 

Dr   King,  president  of  the  SCLC.  has  been 
touring  the  country  seeking  support  for  the 

'^*Dr  King  had  planned  to  spend  today  In 
Washington  but  will  remain  in  Memphis  in- 
stead, according  to  Anthony  Henry,  the 
Campaign's  Washington  director. 

It  was  uncerUin  whether  Dr.  King  would 
be  able  to  keep  a  number  of  speaking  en- 
gagements Saturday  In  Virginia,  but  he  Is 
expected  to  speak  Sunday  as  scheduled  at 
Washington  Cathedral. 

One  of  the  Campaign's  organizers  said  of 
the  Memphis  eruption,  "It  looks  like  we  were 
'had'  by  the  extremists  ...  We  weren  t  pre- 

^^He  indicated  that  the  SCLC's  usual  pre- 
cautions against  violence,  such  as  the  post- 
ing of  numerous  marshals  and  monitors,  were 
overlooked  yesterday. 


is   sUglng    the    campaign.    Anthony    Henry, 
local  director  for  the  project,  also  attended  _ 

Others  present  were  Julian  R.  Dugas,  di- 
rector of  the  District  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections.  Chief  Walter  Lange  of  the 
Park  Police  and  two  Interior  Department  at- 
torneys ; 

The  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  SCLC,  said  yesterday  in  New  York 
that  the  camp-in  participants  will  create  a 
"shanty  town  in  Washington"  and  remain 
here  60  to  90  days  lobbying  for  congressional 
action  to  help  the  poor. 

He  said  that  if  Congress  adjourns  without 
taking  significant  action,  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  will  be  taken  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  National  Conventions. 

Dr.  King  also  said  that  because  issues  are 
so  critical  in  this  election  year,  "I  may  devi- 
ate from  my  policy  and  endorse  a  candidate 
for  President."  He  indicated  he  would  make 
his  ctioice  known  in  about  a  month. 

Dr  King,  due  in  Baltimore  for  speeches 
and  meetings  today,  canceled  hU  stopover 
there  to  Join  a  one-day  Negro  work  stoppage 
in  Memphis. 

The  action  by  the  Memphis  Negro  commu- 
nity is  planned  in  support  of  striking  city 
sanitation  workers.  Dr.  King  has  marched 
with  the  strikers  before. 

SCLC  officials,  meanwhile,  sought  to  clear 
up  published  reports  that  the  April  camp- 
ln  was  being  delayed.  The  plan  has  been  that 
a  small  delegation  would  come  to  Washington 
on  April  22  and  that  larger  masses  of  people 
would  begin  moving  in  April  26.  That  has  not 
changed,  organization  officials  in  Atlanta  said 
yesterday.  ^  ^ 

Locally,  the  campaign  gained  the  support 
yesterday  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

In  a  policy  statement,  the  group's  directors 
endorsed  the  campaign's  "lawful,  nonviolent 
efforts  to  achieve  minimal  standards  of 

decencv  for  all  of  our  people."  in  such  areas 
as  Jobs,  housing  and  education.  It  called  on 
all  area  YMCA  units  to  aid  the  campaigners. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1968] 
Leaders  of  March  ^Up  Camp-In 
(By  WUlard  Clopton.  Jr.) 
Organizers  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
set  to  begin  here  April  22,  met  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  with  District  and  Federal  offi- 
cials to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
posed "camp-ln." 

The  21/4 -hour  closed  meeting  took  place  in 
the  office  of  Nash  Castro,  regional  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  who  said  afterward 
that  the  discussion  focused  on  possible  sites 
for  a  tent  city  to  house  the  first  contmgent 
of  3000  demonstrators. 

Castro  said  that  both  park  and  non-park 
locations  in  Washington  were  mentioned,  but 
that  no  decUlons  were  reached  and  no  per- 
mits were  applied  for. 

Among  those  at  the  meeting  was  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  City  Council  member 
and  Washington  representative  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which 


Looter  Dies,  Curfew  Set,  Gcard  Called 
(By  Nicholas  C.  Chrlss> 

Memphis.  March  28.— A  protest  march  led 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  turned 
into  a  bloodv  riot  today  which  ravaged  his- 
toric Beale  Street  and  left  at  least  one  looter 

'^Police  provoked  bv  a  hard-core  of  about  30 
miUtants  who  broke  off  from  the  march  and 
started  breaking  windows  and  looting,  struck 
out  vigorously,  beating  back  rioters  with 
billy  clubs,  tear  gas  and  chemical  spray. 

\t  least  37  policemen  and  marchers  were 
injured  as  street  warfare  raged  for  several 
hours  in  a  predominantly  Negro  section  of 
the  city  Just  a  few  blocks  from  the  Miasls- 
slppl  River. 

More  than  100  persons  were  arrested.  Dr. 
Klrg  fled  almost  immediately.  He  was 
hustled  away  In  a  car  by  associates  and  re- 
portedly met  with  them  at  an  undlBcloeed 

l(3catlon. 

guardsmen  called 

Gov  Buford  Ellington  sent  4,000  NaUonal 
Guardsmen  and  250  riot- trained  State  Troop- 
ers into  the  city  and  put  another  8.000 
Guardsmen  on  alert  at  their  home  armories 
throughout  Tennessee.  .    c  „  „ 

Mavor  Henrv  Loeb  ordered  a  7  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 
curfew  All  citv  buses  stopped  running,  al- 
though the  violence  remained  confined  to 
the  few  blocks  where  it  broke  out. 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  In  NashvlUe,  the 
capital,  sped  to  the  Governor  an  emergency 
measure  granting  broad  powers  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency.  It  would  allow  the  mayor 
m  any  town  of  the  State  to  Impose  curfew, 
prohibit  sale  of  gasoUne,  ilquor,  beer  and  fire- 
arms, and  take  whatever  steps  he  felt  nec- 
essary to  preserve  order. 

MILITANTS    restrained 

Braxton  Brvant,  head  of  the  Tennessee 
Humans  Relation  Commlaaion.  said  mUltant 
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young  Negroes  had  been  seeking  to  start 
trouble  for  weeks,  but  had  been  restrained 
by  Negpro  ministers. 

"What  the  police  did  today  has  encouraged 
plenty  of  disciples  of  violence,"  said  Byrant, 
who  is  white. 

[Washington  Post  Staff  Writers  Paul  Valen- 
tine and  Leon  Dash.  In  Memphis  tonight, 
quoted  the  city's  three  Negro  councUmen  as 
saying  that  some  300  students  became  en- 
raged prior  to  the  march  when  police  tried 
to  stop  them  from  leaving  Hamilton  High 
School  to  join  the  march  in  support  of  strik- 
ing garbage  workers. 

I  "The  kids  were  clobbered  and  Maced 
(squirted  with  a  chemical  spray),"  said  P.  J. 
Ciampa.  an  official  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployes. By  the  time  they  reached  the  march, 
he  said,  they  were  joined  by  "quasi-orga- 
nized hoods"  and  other  nonpartlclpants  In 
the  march. 

I  At  a  news  conference.  Dr.  King  said  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  "those  on  the  side- 
lines" and  not  membiers  of  the  march.  He 
said  it  is  "imperative  to  press  vigorously  and 
relentlessly  for  the  goals"  of  the  march.  A 
smaller  scale  march  is  planned  for  Friday.] 

A  large  segment  of  the  City's  Negro  popu- 
lation had  stayed  home  from  work  today 
to  participate  In  the  march  and  observe  Dr. 
King's  request  for  a  one-day  "strike"  to 
force  the  city  to  come  to  terms  with  striking 
sarUtatloa- workers. 

An  estUnated  10,000  Negro  students  did  not 
show  up  for  classes  today. 

The  March  of  6000  to  8000  persons  began 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  Clayborn  Temple  AME 
Church,  with  only  two  policemen  present. 
It  was  bound  for  City  Hall. 

Dr.  King  and  his  monitors  never  were 
fully  able  to  control  the  young  militants 
who  began  shouting  and  Jeering  as  the  pro- 
test march  began. 

Dr.  King  was  nearly  mobbed  and  repeat- 
edly jostled,  and  a  frightened  look  crossed 
his  face  as  the  tension  Increased. 

When  the  march  had  adv.inced  about  five 
blocks  In  about  15  minutes  to  Main  Street, 
the  violence  erupted.  Negro  teenagers 
smashed  store  windows  in  the  partly  resi- 
dential, partly  commercial  neighborhood 
and  began  looting. 

About  250  city  policemen  and  Shelby 
County  patrol  officers  arrived  on  the  scene 
In  squad  cars,  .sirens  screaming. 

As  officers  moved  In  to  scatter  or  arrest 
the  trouble-makers,  they  were  met  with  a 
barrage  of  stones,  heavy  planks  and  bottles. 

Policemen  barged  Into  the  march,  firing 
tear  gas  and  temporarily  disabling  spray  and 
lashing  out  with  their  clubs. 

As  the  marchers  retreated  back  along 
Main,  onto  Beale  and,  In  many  Instances, 
toward  the  Clayborn  Church,  officers  fol- 
lowed, raining  blows  upon  them. 

Men,  women  and  youths  stumbled  be- 
neath the  police  clubs. 

A  newsman  watched  from  a  few  feet  away 
as  eight  policemen  piled  on  a  middle-aged 
Negro  man  and  struck  him  at  least  20  times 
on  the  head  and  body  as  they  cursed  him. 

Nearby,  other  officers  cornered  four  other 
Negro  men  and  struck  them  until  blood 
spurted  from  head  wounds. 

"Please  don't  beat  me  any  more,"  a  young 
Negro  male  pleaded  through  bloody  lips. 

A  young  girl  In  a  pink  dress,  who  could 
not  keep  up  with  other  fleeing  marchers, 
was  jabbed  in  the  back  with  police  night- 
sticks. One  officer  yelled  at  her:  "Black , 

get  out  of  here." 

OFFICER  IS  BEATEN 

Two  officers  pulled  another  policeman  off 
a  Negro  man  he  was  pummellng.  The  re- 
strained policeman  gasped  at  the  other  two 

officers.   "I'd   have   killed   that  If   you 

hadn't  pulled  me  back." 

Farther  down  the  street,  another  police- 
man became  separated  from  fellow  officers, 
and  several  Negro  youths  fell  on  him  and 
beat  him. 


By  noon,  three  blocks  of  Beale  Street 
"where  the  blues  were  born"  was  In  shambles, 
as  was  a  short  stretch  of  Main  Street  and  the 
Intersection  of  Hernando  and  Linden  Streets, 
where  the  Clayborn  Church  is  located. 

Shards  of  glass  littered  the  pavement  on 
Beale,  and  half-dressed,  mutilated  store 
manikins  lay  in  gutters. 

(Police  Identified  the  looter  who  was  killed 
as  Larry  Payne,  16,  UPI  reported.  Officers  said 
they  caught  him  inside  a  store,  and  that  he 
came  out  swinging  a  knife.  He  was  killed  by  a 
shotgun  blast. 

[Much  of  the  violence  occurred  after  the 
main  body  of  marchers  had  returned  to  the 
church.  Instead  of  following  their  leaders  in- 
side, some  of  the  young  Negroes  began  throw- 
ing rocks  and  bottles  at  police  officers,  who 
replied  by  lobbing  tear  gas  shells  at  them. 
Numerous  pawn  shops,  liquor  stores  and 
other  busine.¥ses  were  looted  by  the  youths 
during  the  hit-and-run  raids  which  fol- 
lowed. 

I  "Man,  we've  got  fires  everywhere,"  said  a 
patrolman  guarding  firefighters  at  a  store 
in  a  Negro  neighborhood.  He  estimated  30 
fires  were  started  tonight.] 

LOtJBSPEAKEB    PLEA 

From  the  church's  loudspeaker  system  a 
deep  voice,  directed  at  officers  lobbing  tear 
gas  cannlsters  into  the  chapel,  pleaded: 

"Don't  gas  us  no  more.  We're  going  to  leave. 
Put  that  [tear  gas]  gun  down.  Don't  shoot. 
Don't  you  know  this  is  a  house  of  the  Lord?" 

Officers  withheld  their  tear  gas  fire,  some 
persons  emerged  from  the  church  and  headed 
home. 

The  City  has  been  using  nonstrlkers,  new 
employees  and  supervisory  personnel  to  con- 
tinue partial  garbage  collection  during  the 
seven-week  strike  which,  at  the  very  outset, 
was  fraught  with  racial  overtones  because 
nearly  all  the  strikers  are  Negro. 

The  sanitation  workers  walked  off  the  job 
after  the  City  rejected  their  demands  for 
higher  pay.  city  recognition  of  their  union — 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees — and  payroll  de- 
duction of  union  dues. 

Civil  rights  leaders  accused  the  executive 
branch  of  the  city  government  of  showing 
"bad  faith"  during  negotiations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
There  is  a  15 -minute  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  riot  in  Memphis 
which  has  developed  out  of  the  an- 
noimced  nonviolent  protest  march  pre- 
sents a  very  strong  and  valuable  lesson 
that  the  city  of  Washington  would  do 
well  to  study.  The  morning  press  reports 
that  because  of  these  riots,  city  govern- 
ment authorities  here  are  reassessing 
plans  for  the  proposed  poor  people's  ^ 
march  on  Washington,  now  scheduled  ' 
for  April  22. 

What  happened  in  Memphis  clearly 
shows  that  the  best  policy  for  Washing- 
ton officials  to  follow  is  to  stop  the 
marchers  at  the  city  limits,  allowing  a 
small  number  of  them  and  their  leader, 
who  presumably  will  be  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  also  led  the  Memphis 
march,  to  come  in  and  speak  and  other- 
wise present  their  case  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and,  thus,  symlaolically  represent  all 
the  other  would-be  participants. 

The  idea  that  in  order  that  some  may 
have  the  right  to  protest,  others  must 
have  the  right  to  loot,  burn,  and  destroy, 
Is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  self-destructing  for  the  Nation,  un- 
less it  is  stopped. 


This  is  another  case  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  the  will  to  act.  The 
government  authorities  responsible  for 
keeping  peace  and  order  must  act  firmly 
and  promptly. 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  when  practically 
all  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State  must 
be  called  out,  or  at  least  alerted,  in  order 
to  protect  the  businesses  and  the  lives  of 
shopowners,  simply  to  allow  unlimited 
numbers  to  march  and  protest,  while, 
nevertheless,  violence  and  loss  of  life  do 
occur. 

There  are  rights  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  While  those  who  protest  have 
a  right  to  do  so  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
ful manner,  other  citizens  also  have 
rights,  particularly  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  assess  the  situ- 
ation further  and  place  the  blame  on 
those  who  are  in  the  wrong  rather  than 
categorically  blame  the  police,  we  are  not 
going  to  face  up  to  any  kind  of  remedy 
to  meet  the  situation. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  prospective  cost 
and  waste  which  will  go  with  the  huge, 
planned  march  on  Washington. 

Last  October,  during  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon,  Senators  may  recall,  it  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $1  million — I 
repeat,  $1  million  in  additional  outlays. 

I  want  to  give  a  word  of  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  colored  people  and  to  any 
others  who  may  be  inclined  to  come  to 
Washington  from  Mississippi.  It  is  to 
stay  out  this  march.  Nothing  good  for 
them  or  from  anyone  else  can  come  from 
it.  They  run  the  risk  that  harm  can  come 
to  any  individual  or  any  group.  I  mean  by 
that  the  possibility  of  personal  injurj- 
and  violence  in  the  course  of  any  demon- 
strations that  may  get  out  of  hand. 


OUR  DOMESTIC  MINERALS  POLICY 
AND  OUR  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  some  remarks  on  our  domestic 
minerals  policy  as  it  affects  the  balance 
of  payments,  which  I  had  intended  to 
deliver  in  the  Senate  today.  The  text  of 
these  remarks  has  already  been  released 
to  the  press. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  is 
now  engaged  in  debate  on  the  verj'  im- 
portant excise  tax  bill,  and  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  in  the  dis- 
position of  that  bill,  I  have  decided  to 
defer  my  remarks  until  next  week. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
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which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR  4282.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural '  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
.mended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Aer^ment  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as 
fo'  eT^mate  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to   eneciuating   marketing   orders   for 

"hTi5344'  An  act  to  amend  section  14 
,bl  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended. 
0  extend  lor  2  years  the  authority  c.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  LS.  obliga- 
tions  directly   from   the   Treasury. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The   following   bUls   were   each   read 
twice   by   their   titles   and   referred,   as 
indicated : 

H  R  4282.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural '  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
.mended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Ceement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
elfinlnate  certain  requirements  with  respect 
to  effectuating  marketing  orders  for  cherries, 
to  the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 

"hR  15344.  An  act  to  amend  section  14, b) 
c,f  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
kie^ve  banki  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
Slv  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Whereas,  these  young  men  are  dedicated 
to  their  Country  and  to  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples lor  which  It  stands;  and 

Whereas,  over  one-half  million  of  our  serv- 
iclen  are  presently  on  duty  In  Vietnam 
fighting  the  spread  of  Communism  and  de- 
fending the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  live  with  freedom  and  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  those  fine  young  men  are 
dally  paying  the  supreme  sacrifice  n  the 
struggle    against   Communist    aggression    m 

'''^NoTtherefore.  be  it  re.oUed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  members  of  this 
body  do  hereby  express  their  sincere  appre- 
cUtLn  to  the  men  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  for  their  bravery  and  devotion  to  dut> 
in  serving  their  Country.  „,  ,wo 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
^ed  and  directed  to  transmit  an  aPPfP^'^V^^ 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Honorable  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson.  President  of  the  Un  ted 
fmes;  Honorable  Clark  P.  Clifford,  Secretary 
of  Defense;  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 

""^Read  and  adopted  in  House.  March  6,  1968. 
Glenn  W.  Ellard, 

Clerk. 


Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S  3261    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Poon  Tak 
and  Chan  Tarn  Tung;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^^^^^^^    ^  ,„,  ,,,„,elf  and 

Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S  3262.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energv  Commission  In  accora- 
.ncelith  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Joint   Committee   on   Atomic 

^""^By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (tor    himself    and 
Mr.  Moese)  :  _, 

S  3263  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oregon  at  Coqullle;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S  3264    'V  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Messano;'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Concession  Contract.  Grand 
Teton  National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
■/o  law,  a  proposed  contract  extension  under 
Nvhlch  Signal  Mountain  Lodge,  Inc.,  -vmU  be 
authorized  to  continue  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  JJ^f 
public  m  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Wyo. 
(^^•ith  accompanying  papers  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE      18TH      ANNUAL      REPORT      OF      THE      GiRL 
SCOUTS    OF   THE    UNTTED    STATES   OF    AMERICA 

A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
executive  director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  18th  annual  report  of  /he  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  united  States  of  America  (with 
an  accompanying  report  and  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE    MEN    OF    THE    U.S.    ARMED 
FORCES-RESOLUTION     OF     THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Printed  In 
the  Record  H.R.  No.  843,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  oi 
Georgia:  and  that  the  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE  MEN  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES;  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  our  finest 
young  men  are  presently  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted : 

Bv  Mr    ELLENDER.  trom  the  Committee 

on   Agriculture   and  Forestry,   with    amend- 

'""l^^g'se  A  bin  to  extend  Public  Law  4B0,  83d 

congress,  for  3  years,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 
iRebt  No.  10G6);  and 

HR  15398.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  children,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1067). 

Bv  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  "committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment: 

H  R  11527.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  Un  ted 
States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and  to  pro- 
vide for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests  In 
such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  university, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell  lease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands   (Rept.  No. 

^°Bv*Mr  MONTOYA.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendment^: 

S  1975.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Aericultural  Act  of  1956  (Rept.  No.  1069 h 

Bv  Mr  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HR  10599.  An  act  relating  to  the  llwa 
Indians  of  Texas  (Rept.  No   1070). 

BV  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
s's" HOI  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  196d. 
and  for  other  purposes  ( R«pt  No.  1071 ) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time    and    by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  NELSON. 
S  3260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam 
Chine  Chau.  Kam  Chuen  Chan.  Yip  Kiaen 
Cifan'  Wa  Kam  Tsang.  Leung  ChluHuL  Man 
AU.  Chun  Piu  Yung.  Fong  Kee  Chan  Ku 
Yung  Chen,  Mo  Chung  Chlk.  Tin  Pt  e  Chul. 
and  Fal  Yuen  Wong;   to  the  Committee  on 

'"rsJ^'the'Temarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


S  306O— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
{ItING     TO     PROPOSED     RELIEF 
BILL  FOR  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens.  I  ask  unam- 
mous   consent   to   have   printed   in   the 
RECORD  brief  .summaries  ^-^l^^ting  to  each 
case  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received   and  :.  ppropnalely  re- 
ferred- and.  without  objection,  the  sum- 
maries will  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  bill  'S.  3260)  for  the  rehef  of  Kam 
Ching  Chau.  Kam  Chuen  Chan.  Yip 
Kiien  Chan.  Wa  Kam  Tsang,  Leung  Chiu 
Hui  Man  Au.  Chun  Piu  Yung.  Fong  Kee 
?han  Ku  Yung  Chen.  Mo  Chung  Chik. 
?Vn  Puf  Chui.  and  Fal  Yuen  Wong  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
erred  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciarj . 
The  summaries,  presented  by  Mi .  Nel- 
son, are  as  follows: 

YiP   Kven    Chan 

(inimlgration  and  Naturalization  file 

No.  A15598180) 

Mien  is  a  native  of  Chung  ^han  District. 

Kangtun;  ^ovince.  China  and  was  born  .n 

•' He  IS  'inglfHls  father  d:ed  in  1050  .s  a  re- 
suft  !^  petecution  at  t^e  hands  c.  .he 
Chinese  Communists  in  mainh.nd  Cl'l""^"^ 
n  a  Widowed  mother,  who  --S'ast  reported 
tlive    and    is    believed    lo   be    tliU    l-.mg    .n 

-^ir  =^1^"-  the  .,.ner  of  acrK^Uural 
;-JerU^ste^::u^'t^^^a;7.:^rfo^-Vo 
Te  ailnese  Communist  Government  long  be- 
fore persecution  v.-.is  forced  upo     Mm. 

Mien  cscped  from  mainUmd  China  la  De- 
cember 1957  into  M.icao  thence  into  Hong 
kon.^  vvhere  he  remained  until  June  or  July 
^958  Dur'ng  this  brief  period  in  Hong  Kong, 
be  e.^r  ed  a  bare  living  by  undertaking 
meni  a  obs  whenever  .^uch  job-opportunlti^s 
ctn  e  V  At  that  time,  jobs  were  hard  to  conae 
by  although  social  violence  and  disruption  of 
WW  rnd  order  were  stiU  a  long  way  off.  be- 
cause Hone  Kong  was  ..Iready  ever  so 
dver-rrowded.  ,     „,_„ 

He  had  been  r.  crewman  for  several  vears 
before  entering  the  United  States  on  May  16. 

'^He  was  apprehended  on  ^^^^^^X-L^YorV 
bv  the  immigration  OfTicerr,  :n  >-e;^  ;Vork 
N-ew  York  and  has  since  co-oper,ued  with  the 
^mmj^rati^n  Service  :u  everv  inch  of  the  w..y^ 

He  has  no  rrimlnal  record  In  or  outside  of 
the  United  St.ites. 

He  IS  employed  as  a  cook  in  ,.n  American- 
p^-iinp^ie  restaurant. 

He  '^s  required  to  leave  the  United  States 
on   or   before   March    18.    1968   t^   return  to 
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Hong  Kong,  where  he  was  signed  on  as  slilp's 
crewman.  He  Is  alrald  to  go  there  because  of 
the  fact  that  Hong  Kong  Is  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  place  where  he  would  suffer  from  the 
full  effects  of  the  reportedly  communist- 
Instigated  communal  turbulence  If  he  were 
to  at  himself  there  at  this  hovu-  of  Instability. 
He  has  been  employed  In  various  New  York 
restaurants  as  Chinese  specialty  cook. 

Wa  Kam  Tsanc 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file  No. 
A14g45881) 

Allen  entered  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant crewman  on  January  11.  1968.  He 
was  apprehended  by  Immigration  Officers  on 
February  7,  1968,  and  was  on  the  same  day 
placed  under  deportation  proceedings. 

He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  United  States 
at  his  expense  on  or  before  March  15,  1968. 

The  only  country  he  will  be  allowed  to  go 
to,  immlgrationwise,  will  be  Hong  Kong  from 
whence  he  came.  However,  he  Is  afraid  to  go 
to  Hong  Kong  at  a  time  such  as  at  present  in 
fear,  as  he  believes  to  be  the  ca^e,  that  he 
might  be  subjected  to  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  local  communists  in  Hong  Kong, 
whom  he  believes  the  British  Authorities 
have  up  to  now  failed  to  completely  subdue. 

He  was  born  on  November  12,  1942  In  Tal 
Pang,  Po  On  F»rovlnce.  China  but  was  raised 
and  brought  up  in  Lung  Kong  Village. 

He  was'a'student  In  China.  When  he  found 
he  could'  no  longer  withstand  the  hardship 
brought  upon  him  to  bear  following  com- 
munlzatlon  of  the  entire  mainland  China,  he 
fled  to  Hong  Kong  in  1955  with  his  father. 

Arriving  Hong  Kong  in  or  about  Juiy  1955, 
he  continued  his  studies  and,  when  his  lathf  r 
died  in  1959,  dropped  out  of  further  studies 
owing  to  financial  difficulties. 

He  took  on  odd  Jobs  for  a  few  years  and 
In  1964  became  a  crewman,  which  post  he 
held  until  January  1968. 

He  is  married  with  3  children,  all  of  whom 
are  presently  residing  in  Hong  Kong. 

He  has  no  criminal  record  in  or  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Letjnc  Chiu  Hui 

(Immigration    and    naturalization    file    No. 

A15989054) 

Allen  was  born  on  November  U,  1926  in 
Swatow.  Kwangtung.  China.  He  was  a  fisher- 
man in  China.  He  owned  3  fishing  trawlers 
and  had  12  men  working  for  him  as  crew  for 
the  3  trawlers. 

After  the  Chinese  Communist  Regime  took 
over  Mainland  China  from  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government.  Allen  suffered  a  great 
economic  blow  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  His  fishing  trawlers  were  con- 
fiscated sometime  In  1950.  He  was  forced  to 
work  for  the  Communist  Government  among 
his  old  hands  on  his  erstwhile  own  trawlers. 
In  this  manner,  he  slaved  for  about  7  years. 

In  November  1957.  he  fled  from  Commu- 
nism and  escaped  into  Hong  Kong  leaving 
behind  his  wife  and  5  children,  who  are  now 
still  in  Communist  China. 

In  September  1960,  he  got  a  crewman's  Job 
and  was  shipped  out  of  Hong  Kong  until 
March  20,  1967,  when  he  landed  in  the  United 
St:ites. 

He  was  apprehended  by  the  Immigration 
Officers  on  September  25,  1967,  since  which 
time  he  had  been  plac?d  under  deportation 
proceedings. 

He  is  required  to  leave  the  United  States 
at  his  own  expense  on  or  before  March  18, 
1968.  The  only  country  to  which  his  admis- 
sion is  permitted  being  Hong  Kong.  And  he 
Is  afraid  to  go  there  at  a  time  when  Hong 
Kong  is  still  said  to  be  unfree  from  political 
upheaval.  He  also  fears  that  while  complete 
law  and  order  are  not  yet  restored,  he  may 
sufi'er  tremendously  at  the  hands  of  the  local 
communists.  He  asserts  that  such  sufferings 
,",re  analogous  to  persecution. 

Since  his  said  apprehension,  he  has  co- 
operated with  the  Immigration  Service  to  the 


best  of  his  ability.  He  has  no  criminal  record 
in  or  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Man  Au 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file  No. 
A15987157) 

Alien  was  admitted  Into  the  United  States 
as  non-immigrant  crewman  on  or  about 
June  16,  1966.  He  was  apprehended  by  the 
Immigration  Officers  on  July  20,  1967  because 
of  his  Illegal  immigration  status  and  had 
since  been  placed  under  deportation  proceed- 
ings. 

He  is  required  to  surrender  to  the  New 
York  District  of  the  Immigration  Service  for 
deportation  to  Hong  Kong.  The  date  set 
for  this  surrender  is  March  29,  1968.  Allen  in- 
tends to  keep  this  appointment  despite  the 
threat  of  deportation. 

He  was  born  on  August  29,  1930  In  Sa  Tsui 
Village.  Po  On  District.  Kwangtung  Province, 
China.  He  is  married  with  3  children.  His  wife 
and  children  are  all  living  In  the  New  Ter- 
ritories. Kowloon,  Hong  Kong.  B.C.C.  having 
all  escaped  thereto  sometime  In  1956  from 
Communist  dominated  mainland  China. 

He  became  a  crewman  in  1957  until  June 
16.  1966.  Prom  1956  through  1957  he  worked 
as  a  menagerie  attendant  for  a  brief  period 
and  then  switched  over  to  work  In  an  en- 
amel-ware factory. 

While  in  New  York,  he  worked  In  various 
restaurants  as  cook. 

He  always  co-operated  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  has  no  criminal  record  In  or  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

CntTN    Pro   YcNG 

(Immigration  and  naturalization   file 

No.  A17  350  273) 

Allen  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
on  November  14.  1966  in  Newark,  New  York, 
as  a  non-immigrant  crewman.  Because  of  his 
Illegal  immigration  status,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  immigration  officers  on  December 
22,  1967  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he 
is  now  residing  and  working. 

He  is  required  to  depart  the  United  States 
at  his  expense  on  or  before  April  4,  1968  and 
return  to  Hong  Kong  from  whence  he  came. 

He  was  born  on  March  12.  1931  in  Singchow 
Village,  Toyshan.  Kwangtung.  China  and  is 
married  vrtth  5  children.  All  his  family  are 
now  residing  in  Hong  Kong. 

He  escaped  from  Communist  Chinese  main- 
land in  1950  and  from  1950  through  1962, 
worked  as  a  menial  worker  in  construction 
line.  He  became  a  crewman  in  October  1962 
and  stayed  on  in  that  capacity  until  1966. 

While  in  the  United  States,  he  worked  as 
a  kitchen  helper  for  5  months  and  as  a  spe- 
cialty cook  for  8  months. 

After  he  was  placed  under  deportation 
proceedings  following  his  apprehension  by 
the  Immigration  Officers,  he  co-operated  with 
the  Immigration  Service  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  has  a  clear  police  record  both  in  and/or 
outside  the  United  States. 

FONG  Kee  Ckan  ' 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file  No. 
A15978608) 

Alien  is  now  29  years  old  (born  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1938  in  Swatow.  Kwangtung.  China) . 
He  is  single.  His  widowed  mother  Is  now 
residing  In  Hong  Kong  dependent  upon  the 
alien  for  support. 

He  escaped  from  mainland  China  In  1950 
(sometime  in  August)  and  while  In  Hong 
Kong,  was  engaged  in  various  odd  Jobs  for 
a  living  until  February  1964  when  he  be- 
came a  crewman  and  since  that  time  was 
shipped  out  to  service  at  sea  right  up  to  May 
1.  1966. 

On  May  1,  1966  he  was  admitted  as  non- 
immigrant crewman  and  because  of  his 
Illegal  imnalgrant  status  was  apprehended 
by  Immigration  Officers  on  March  1967.  For 
the  same  offense,  he  was  charged  and  dealt 
■with   by    the   United    States   District   Court 


Southern  District  of  New  York  and  fined 
$100.00;  In  addition,  he  was  placed  under 
unsupervised  parole  of  Mr.  Tye.  In  the  wake 
of  this  sentence,  he  is  now  required  to  de- 
part the  United  States  on  March  29,  1968  at 
his  expense  bound  for  Hong  Kong. 

Since  his  apprehension  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Officers,  he  has  been  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Immigration  Service.  Save  and 
except  the  above  Court  fine,  he  has  no  other 
police  record  In  or  outside  the  United  States. 


Ku  Ytjng  Chen 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file  No. 
A15199371) 

Allen  was  born  on  October  6,  1928  in  Chua 
Klang  City,  Klangsu  Province,  China  and  is 
married  virlth  2  children.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  residing  In  Taiwan. 

Allen  was  a  Captain  in  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Army  stationed  In  Taiwan  and  was 
demobilized  in  1961. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  on 
December  7,  1967  and  the  admission  being 
Illegal  (he  entered  the  United  States  as  a 
crewman)  he  was  soon  arrested  by  the  New 
York  Immigration  Officers  on  January  25. 
1968. 

He  has  two  sisters  who  are  lawful  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  United  States  and  both 
are  married  and  residing  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

He  Is  required  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  on  or  before  April  3,  1968  at  his  own 
expense  for  Taiwan  from  whence  he  came. 

He  has  a  clear  police  record  in  or  outside 
the  United  States. 


Mo  Chttnc  Chix 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file  No. 
A17531019) 

Alien  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  aa 
a  non-immigrant  crewman  on  September  6, 
1967  and  because  of  this  legally  faulty  entry 
of  the  alien,  he  was  arrested  by  Immigration 
Officers  on  January  18,  1968. 

He  was  born  on  October  13,  1947  in  Wel- 
hai-wal,  Shangtung,  China,  where  he  lived 
until  November  1958  when  he  fled  from  main- 
land China  to  come  to  Hong  Kong. 

What  normally  would  take  7  days  to  travel 
the  distance  from  his  native  village  to  Hong 
Kong,  It  took  him  three  (3)  months  to  com- 
plete the  trip.  He  worked  in  various  capaci- 
ties whilst  in  Hong  Kong  and  also  as  cook. 
He  became  a  crewman  in  early  1965  and  held 
on  to  that  post  until  September  1967. 

Whilst  in  the  United  States,  he  has  been 
employed  as  cook  in  a  restaurant. 

He  is  still  under  deportation  proceedings. 
He  has  co-operated  with  the  Immigration 
Service  well. 

He  has  a  clear  record  policewlse  in  or  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Tin  Pn  Chtji 

(Immigration  and  naturalization  file 

No.  A15985028) 

Allen  was  born  on  February  7,  1948  in 
China,  and  is  single.  He  last  entered  the 
United  States  on  or  about  April  9,  1967  hav- 
ing been  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant  crew- 
man. He  was  apprehended  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Officers  on  July  12,  1967  and  has  since 
been  placed  under  deportation  proceedings. 

At  one  stage  of  the  said  proceedings,  the 
alien  through  his  attorney  put  forward  his 
request  for  temporary  withholding  of  his 
deportation  to  Hong  Kong  on  the  alleged 
groimds  that  he  fled  from  China  to  Hong 
Kong  as  a  refugee  from  communism,  that 
he  is  opposed  to  conununism,  that  there 
have  recently  been  communist  riots  in 
Hong  Kong  and  that  if  he  were  sent  to  Hong 
Kong,  he  would  be  persecuted  by  the  com- 
munists there. 

The  said  request  was  denied  and  he  Is 
required  to  depart  the  U.S.  for  Hong  Kong 
on  March  19,  1968.  He  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  said  fear  which  he  still  enter- 


tains It  is  likely  that  he  will  be  told  to 
su^ender  to  the  Immigration  Service  for 
de^rtation  to  be  effected  on  him.  In  the 
almost  immediate  future. 

otherwise,  he  has  co-operated  with  the 
in^^^r;  service  all  along.  He  has  no 
criminal  record  In  the  U.S. 

Fai   Yuen   V/onc 

,I'nmlgratlon    and    Naturalization    file    No. 

A15991368) 

Alien  was  admitted  on  September  5.  1967 
,nd  was  apprehended  by  the  Immigration  Of- 
ficers on  January  23,  1968  after  having  been 
in  the  united  States  for  hardly  5  months. 
He  was  a  crewman  found  to  have  overstayed 
the  authorized  period  of  29  days. 

AS  a  result  of  deportation  proceedings 
which  have  Just  been  concluded,  he  Is  re- 
quired to  leave  the  United  States  to  return 
w  Hong  Kong  on  or  before  April  9.  1968  at 

^'ne'^as^b^om^on  March  12,  1928  in  Swatow 
Kwangtung.  China.  He  is  married  with  4 
children,  all  of  whom  now  reside  In  com- 

"Te'uv^' in  China  all  along  until  August 
1962  when  he  escaped  into  Hong  Kong^  While 
m  Hong  Kong,  he  worked  In  a  plastics  factory 
from  1962  to  1964.  He  became  a  crewman  in 
1964  and  was  shipped  out  of  Hong  Kong  to 
sea  from  1964  to  1967. 

During  the  last  few  months  while  In  New 
York  New  York,  he  worked  as  a  presser  In 
Kin  Ylp  Sportswear,  Inc.  He  claims  that  he 
flways  co-operated  with  the  Immigration 
Service;  and  has  a  clear  record  in  or  outside 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  GREEK  CONSTITUTION 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
ci-easinely  coiicemed  about  the  behavior 
of  the  fascist  Greek  junta  with  which 
our  State  Department  is  playing  so  cozy. 
I  now  note  that  a  new  constilution. 
quite  undemocratic,  one  which  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  restore  dcniocracyU) 
Greece,  is  being  proi.xjsed  by  the  Jjnta. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ah  ui  ti- 
de on  the  subject,  pubhshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  ^^       ...     ., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


stltutional  rule.  As  it  maKes  real  P^o^^" 
toward  that  goal,  the  United  States  should 
concretely  signify  Ite  approval. 


TAX   ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OF    19  SB- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    682    THROtJCH    691 

Mr  MORSE  submitted  10  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  «H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   692 

Mr  BYRD  Of  Virginia  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  15414,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  , 

(.See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)  


HEARINGS  ON  S.  2923  AND  S.  3133 
Mr    PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  hold  hearings  on  S.  3133  to 
extend  for  2  additional  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  appropriate  resulatory  agen- 
cies to  regulate  the  maximum  rates  of 
interest  which  may  be  paid  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  S.  2923,  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  sell 
Government  obligations  directly  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  hearings 
which  were  previously  schedule(3  for  to- 
day will  be  rescheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  3.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate    Office    Building.    Questions    on 
these  hearings  should  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  McLean,  room  5306,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


The  Greek  CoNSTrruxioN 
The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  which 
the  Greek  Junta  submitted  for  debate  to  the 
Greek  people  Is  an  Inadequate  document 
whtch,  If  put  into  effect  unchanged,  woud 
Illow  a  mUltary  dictatorship  ^^^'^^^J° 
stav  in  power  virtually  forever.  When  Ind  - 

t^dual  right,  can  be  -^P«"ff  ^^^'^  "".^J^^a; 
ned  -internal  dangers'-,   when  the  press  can 
be  sUenced  when  it  "Insults  the  honor     of 
public     officials;     when     nieetlngs     can     be 
banned  "if  they  present  a  risk  for  the  pub- 
lic   security;    If    •political"    -strikes    aren- 
l"gal:   if  parties  can  be  outlawed  for     alms 
or  action  opposed  to  the  manifest  or  Ind  rect 
°undament^l  principles"  of  the  state,     hen 
this   is  not  a  constitution,   it   is  a  charade, 
surely  the  draft  constitution  requires  ex- 
tensive Vevision.  Foreigners  will  P-^v  particu- 
lar   attention    to    the    articles    touthl.ip    on 
bLic   Iberties.  Greek  democrats  likely  will  ex- 
tend   heir  concern  to  the  articles  governing 
Te    relationship    of    the    monarchy,    govern^ 
ment  and  legislature   For  the  ^^^'^^^^^.^'^^ 
constitution  should   be  not  ^f '^  ^°  ^"'^"^^^ 
the    realm    of    freedom    but    to    establish    a 
mechanism  of  responsible  representative  gov- 
ernment eqULil  to  contemporary  demands. 

This  aim  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  the 
Athens  regime  publishes  the  contributions 
to  the  "full  and  free  public  debate  wh  ch 
Premier  Papadopoulos  offered  'n  relea|^^ng 
the  new  draft.  The  refusal  of  former  Pre- 
rnlers  Papandreou  and  Canellopoulous  to 
^eem  this  offer  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion does  not  bode  weU.  Moreover,  H  is  anom- 
alous  if  not  grotesque,  that  the  press 
shoul'd  ^  unleashed  only  for  consUtutional 
d^cusslon;  the  freeze  Just  ordered  on  news 
about  Senator  Kennedy,  for  Instance,  is  a 
crude  and  offensive  play  for  the  favor  of 
President  Johnson.  ..»„m,>t,  is 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  const  tutlon  Is 
no  better  than  those  who  rule  in  Its  >:i^°?e^ 
only  if  there  Is  a  general  respect  for  the 
principles  it  endorses,  can  1*  help  a  nation 
»vr.res8  Its  Will  On  the  record  so  far,  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  leadership 
in  AmeiL  harbors  any  serious  intent  W  s^p 
out  of  power  soon.  On  the  contrary  ite  re- 
peated ^•ague  mystical  P^°^°"^.=^^^^^^ 
about  purifying  Greece  have  seemed  calcu 
lated  to  lustlfy  prolonged  rule. 

:^er^  i^e  now  hints  that  the  colonels,  or 
the  more  enlightened  ones.  Pe'-^^^P^.P^^'^ 
out  of  a  previously  lacking  appreciation  of 
?he  burdens  of  power,  may  be  taking  another 
vfew  It  should  not  be  deemed  ^conceivable 
that  some  of  them  wonder  whether  they 
could  not  trust  their  -tion  fairly  lau>nch^d 
with  a  new  constitution,  to  find  its  own 
way  The  junta  should  move  promptly  to 
show  these  hints  have  ^"^^^^f*;,  "  J""/^^ 
do  BO  by  more  actively  encouraging  real  dls 
cusslon  of  the  constitutional  draft,  and  bj 
setting  a  date  for  elections  under  a  com- 
pleted document. 

Perfonnance  on  these  lines  would  Justify 
the  united  States  in  restoring,  pefhaps  by 
stages  that  part  of  its  miUtary  aid  wh  ch 
wL  halted  last  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
Tutoff  was  to  push  the  Junta  to  restore  con- 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Febmary   1968  edition  of   the  Nation's 
Cities  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Urban   Transportation    at   the    t^ross- 
roads."  The  article,  written  by  Seatt  e 
Mayor  J.  D.  Braman.  provides  an  excel- 
lent synopsis  of  the  current  urban  trans- 
portart;ion  situation.  Mayor  Braman.  who 
is  chairman  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  Committee  on  Transp.irtation  and 
Communications,    also    submits    seven 
principles  as  guides  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  detei-mininp  jurisdiction  for 
the  urban  mass  transit  program. 

His  experiences  in  attempting  to  bring 
improved  mass  transportation  to  the 
Seattle  area  have  provided  Mayor 
Braman  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  tne 
problems  confronting  local  governments 
in  urban  areas.  This  article  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  c^nsen  that 
Mayor  Braman's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


UeB^N  TRANSPORTATION  AT  THE  CROSSaOADS : 
HARD  DECISIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WASH- 
INGTON    This    Year 

I  By  J.  D.  Braman  1 
The  most  casual  scrutiny  of  our  national 
eoals  rlises  the  question  of  JuEt  why  we.  as 
fnition.  Choose  ?o  place  our  emphasis  In  one 
rea  as  against  another.  A  comparison  wh  ch 
cor^erto^mlnd  is  the  confidence  with  which 
weTre  moving  forward  in  our  plans  to  land 
on  Tnotner  planet  contrasted  to  our  inability 
w  agree  en  just  how  we  should  improve  the 
nuamv  cf  our  urban  environment.  X^econci  - 
mg  his  dillerence  in  attitude  poses  one  of 
thi   more   difficult   tasks   for   any   mayor  or 

^"Heci^fon  that  we  will  la.-d  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  backed  up  by  n  target  dat«  and  a 
Programmed  budget.  The  fact  that  present 

SoU>By  is  not  capable  '^^  P^'^n^The 
task  is  a  matter  of  limitod  concern.  The 
dolU-rs  the  manpower,  the  creative  genius  is 
set  in  motion,  and  the  obstacles  are  brushed 
aside  one  by  one.  , 

Comnare   this   methodology   with   the   .-.t- 
tempTs^o  solve  social  problems.  Rather  than 
a    panned    long-rance    Proeram    with  ^d  - 
Quate   resources  backed    oy   a   will   to   mo\e 
Siountalns.  we  must  be  ^^^tisfied  with  gov- 
ernment bv  crisis.  When  a  problem  In  the 
metToSltan    area^    reaches    dramatic    pro- 
rortion  onlv  t'lcn  do  we  act 
^  If   crisis   be   the   yardstick   of   action,   the 
t'me  vas  come  for  us  to  pet  moving  aga m^ 
T^e  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trc.pp  caching  chaos  in  the  area  of  publ^ 
r.'nsport.t:on.     A     transportation     system 
./erir.-t-ifr  expeditious  movemei.t  of  people 
l^ncl  ;>,ds  1=  an  absolute  necessity  for  our 
urban  centers,  . 

I:;  seeking  solutions  to  our  uroan  trar^- 
norfUion  problems,  a  balance  must  ce  struck 
m  use  rt  the  various  modes  of  transportation 
that  w.U  allow  each  mode  ta  m^l^e  its  max  - 
mum  ccntnhutlon  to  the  improvement  cf  our 
urb.-.n  ei;vircnment. 

Programs  in  the  pa^t  r  v^  only  Incidental 
support  to  the  important  r.le  --ch  p^bhc 
mZ  transportation  can  V^^^^^'^.'^l^ 
nated  t-ansportation  program.  The  "L.oan 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964  gave  form  and  direc- 
tion  to  the  federal  governments  concern  w  tn 
the  problem  of  how  we  develop  a  baU.nced 
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transportation  system  for  metropolitan  areas. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion was  given  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram, properly  recognizing  the  role  of  public 
transportation  In  shaping  urban  develop- 
ments. 

When  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  created,  the  mass 
transit  program  was  placed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan 
Development.  In  the  years  this  program  has 
been  operating,  lack  of  adequate  approprla- 
tlona  has  limited  Its  national  Impact.  The 
program  has,  however,  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  many  cities  and  It  contains  the  hope  of 
better  days  ahead.  Congress  appropriated  $125 
million  In  fiscal  1968  for  the  total  urban  mass 
transit  program.  By  way  of  contrast,  $4.4 
billion  win  be  made  available  during  the 
same  period  for  highway  construction  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  role  of  public  mass  transjKirtatlon  once 
again  was  reviewed  by  Congress  when  It  cre- 
ated the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
1966.  President  Johnson,  In  his  1966  Message 
on  Transportation,  requested  that  the  De- 
partments of  HUD  and  DOT  recommend  to 
him  the  best  procedures  to  achieve  coopera- 
tion between  the  respective  departments  in 
their  actions  as  they  affect  urban  areas.  In 
response.  Congress  again  demonstrated  that 
it  recognizes  the  role  of  mass  transportation 
as  an  element  of  urban  development.  When 
It  crsBted  U*©  Department  of  Transportation, 
Congress  narrowed  the  Presidential  request 
by  addressing  Itself  to  the  specific  problem  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  |of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  I  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  study 
and  report  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  a  logical  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  location  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation functions  in  the  Executive  Branch." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  report  is  due  by  April,  1968. 

In  the  past,  the  focus  of  federal  programs 
has  been  entirely  too  narrow.  Not  only  have 
they  been  uncoordinated  but  at  times  they 
have  actually  worked  against  each  other  and 
In  the  process  have  damaged  or,  in  some 
cases,  destroyed  the  existing  social  fabric 

The  National  League  of  Cities  recognizes 
the  need  to  coordinate  transportation  and 
other  community  programs.  Its  transporta- 
tion policy  states: 

In  the  development  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation systems  for  service  to  the  nation's 
urban  areas  It  is  Imperative  that  due  con- 
sideration be  given  in  planning  and  protect 
implementation  to  all  urban  problems  inter- 
related with  transportation  development 
such  as  housing,  education,  welfare,  and 
local  financing.  To  this  end,  all  federal  urban 
transportation  programs  must  provide  for 
consultation  and  agreements  with  local  offi- 
cials on  objectives,  plans,  and  specific 
projects. 

All  programs  which  have  as  their  purpose 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods  into  and 
through  urban  areas  must  be  concerned  at  a 
minimum  with  the  following  three  objectives: 

(1)  A  public  transportation  system  must 
have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  urban  environment. 

(2)  The  particular  characteristics  of  each 
urban  region  should  determine  the  transpor- 
tation modes  most  appropriate  for  that  area. 

(3)  Priority  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  funding  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  urban  areas. 

Public  transportation  should  be  a  land  use 
planning  tool  to  be  used  in  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

The  NliC  Transportation  Policy  also  pro- 
vides: "The  federal  government  has  devel- 
oped programs  of  financial  assistance  for 
highways,  urban  mass  transportation,  air- 
lines, railroads,  and  waterways  but  no  over-all 
national  policy  has  been  developed  for  deal- 
ing with  transportation  as  an  Integral  and 


related  system  to  be  dealt  with  in  coordi- 
nated and  rational  manner.  Many  of  our 
national  transportation  policies  are  contra- 
dictory and  do  not  allow  for  the  Impact  of 
one  form  of  transportation  on  another." 

The  federal  government  has  not  been  com- 
pletely remiss  in  recognizing  this  problem. 
The  1962  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  requires 
that  each  metropolitan  area  of  over  50,000 
population  develop  a  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plan.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  but 
falls  far  short  of  developing  local  capability 
for  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

Should  you  wonder  why  we  are  flounder- 
ing in  our  transportation,  morass,  consider 
the  following: 

Development  of  a  total  urban  system  Is 
limited  becau.';e  the  public  transportation 
component  depends  on  what  has  been,  up 
until  this  point,  a  relatively  minor  annual 
federal  appropriation  in  contrast  to  assured 
substantial  federal  funds  for  financing  the 
highway  program. 

Use  of  highway  funds  for  highway-related 
public  transportation  needs  Is  severely  re- 
stricted by  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  actually  an  adjunct  of  the 
highway  system. 

The  Interstate  system  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  of  bringing  automobiles  Into  tu-ban 
areas.  But  only  minimal  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  congestion  problem  which 
plagues  every  metropolitan  area. 

The  allocation  of  federal  highway  funds 
according  to  the  classifications  of  the  Inter- 
state and  the  ABC  programs  has  encouraged 
development  of  particular  classes  of  roads 
in  urban  areas  without  proper  regard  to 
needs  or  priorities. 

The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  presently  is  develop- 
ing a  financing  and  administrative  structure 
for  coordinating  urban  transportation  pro- 
grams. Hopefully,  our  plan  will  eliminate 
biases  Inherent  in  the  varied  financing  ap- 
proaches and  administrative  structures  that 
typify  present  federal  support  for  lu-ban 
transportation. 

The  time  will  shortly  be  upon  us  when 
HUD  and  DOT  will  be  required  to  make  their 
Joint  report  on  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  Urban  Mass  Transit. 
In  making  this  Judgment,  an  opportunity 
is  offered  to  help  urban  areas  solve  one  of 
their  most  provoking  problems.  I  submit 
that  we  will  not  solve  the  crisis  of  our  na- 
tion's cities  until  we  have  understood  the 
significance  of  transportation  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  that  crisis.  Public  transportation 
should  provide  every  citizen  with  full  access 
to  his  community. 

The  determination  of  the  logical  and  ef- 
ficient federal  admlnstratlve  Jurisdiction  for 
the  urban  mass  transit  program  should  In- 
clude consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  Public  Transportation  System  must 
have  as  Its  primary  purpose  the  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Adequate  provision  has  to  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  meaningful  community  values  will 
be  maintained  or  enhanced  and  that  future 
development,  affected  by  the  transportation 
system,  will  be  of  maximum  quality  as  well 
as  being  safe,  convenient  and  at  a  cost  which 
makes  it  available  to  the  traveling  public. 
The  transportation  system  required  to  pre- 
serve or  enhance  community  values  may  not 
at  all  times  meet  the  traditional  standards  of 
financial  feasibility  for  public  transportation. 
Planning  and  approval  processes  must  also  be 
structured  to  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  environmental  values.  Short-range  eco- 
iiomirs  is  only  one  of  several  essential  factors. 

(2)  Metropolitan  areas  should  evolve  their 
own  transportation  solutions. 

Administration  of  public  transportation 
programs  must  assure  that  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  allowed  to  solve  their  own  trans- 
portation problems.  Grants  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  appropriate  authority  respon- 
sible for  Implementing  the  plan. 


(3)  No  one  transportation  mode  should  be 
In  a  position  to  exercise  undue  Infiuence  on 
what  the  Interrelationships  of  modes  should 
be. 

A  mechanism  must  exist  to  assure  that  a 
comprehensive  urban  transportation  network 
can  be  planned  and  developed  without  domi- 
nation either  through  financing  patterns  or 
administrative  arrangements  which  favor  any 
particular  system. 

(4)  Research  and  development  miist  con- 
cern Itself  with  broad  economic  and  social 
values  as  well  as  traditional  function-oriented 
considerations. 

Research  and  development  must  be 
oriented  toward  meeting  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  urban  transportation  systems 
and  solving  urban  needs  rather  than  simply 
improving  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  a 
transportation  system.  A  research  program 
must  allow  a  sufficient  variety  of  projects  to 
take  Into  account  differing  characteristics  of 
various  metropolitan  areas. 

(5)  An  administrative  arrangement  must 
be  developed  to  give  urban  public  transpor- 
tation a  visibility  In  federal  policy  making 
and  budgetary  processes  that  Is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  other  transportation  modes. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  agency 
or  agencies  given  the  resf>onslblllty  for  the 
urban  mass  transit  program  must  provide 
that  the  Individual  responsible  will  have  a 
position  of  prestige  to  guarantee  that  he  will 
have  a  positive  voice  In  developing  policy, 
administering  the  program,  and  recommend- 
ing budget. 

(6)  Urban  Mass  Transit  must  be  funded 
as  a  system  If  we  are  to  achieve  balanced 
transportation  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Any  long-range  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram requires  the  commitment  of  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  In  order  that  intelligent  and 
orderly  Implementation  can  be  obtained, 
there  has  to  be  assurance  that  the  money 
committed  will  be  there  on  the  date  prom- 
ised. This  Is  a  concern  of  utmost  Importance 
and  requires  the  concurrence  and  positive 
support  of  the  agency  or  agencies  to  be 
charged  with  administering  this  program. 

(7)  Case  histories  of  community  efforts  in 
developing  urban  mass  transit  systems,  as 
well  as  technical  Information,  should  be 
made  available. 

There  Is  a  wide  variance  In  the  planning 
capability  of  different  metropolitan  areas. 
All  Information  which  Is  material  to  estab- 
lishing a  balanced  transportation  system 
should  be  collated  and  made  available.  There 
has  been  a  redundancy  of  effort  which 
wastes  both  time  and  money. 

The  seven  criteria  are  not  submitted  as  be- 
ing all  Inclusive.  These  are  reasonable  goals 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government  should  take  Into 
account  as  being  of  primary  concern  to 
metropolitan  America. 

Seattle  has  been  selected  to  be  one  of  the 
laboratories  In  urban  survival.  We  are  one 
•of  the  63  Model  Cities  recently  designated.  A 
major  component  of  our  application,  per- 
haps the  most  vital  element,  was  the  use  of 
rapid  transit  as  an  adjunct  to  a  freeway 
system.  We  are  going  to  reduce  a  divisive 
eight-lane  freeway  In  our  ghetto  Into  a  uni- 
fying boulevard,  with  the  aid  of  rail  rapid 
transit.  The  station  areas  will  become  com- 
munity activity  centers  Rapid  transit  will 
serve  as  the  vertebrae  about  which  we  will 
convert  our  ghetto  into,  hopefully,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  in  Seattle  In  which 
to  live. 

Urban  mass  transportation  Is  vital  not 
only  to  Insure  the  efficient  movement  of  peo- 
ple, but.  more  important,  it  Is  essential  to 
the  vitality  of  our  urban  areas.  The  decisions 
that  are  being  made  today  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  environment  In  which 
metropolitan  America  will  live  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 


THE  PUBLIC   BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  in  recent  days  about 
the  Pubhc  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  its  operation. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem aiinounced  that  it  was  contributing 
SI  million  to  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  make  part  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
in  which  he  delivered  the  $1  million  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
on  March  27,  1968,  the  day  the  Corpora- 
tion was  officially  incorporated. 

I  commend  Dr.  Stanton  for  the  con- 
tribution and  particularly  his  confidence 
in  the  great  promise  this  program  has 
for  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
COLUMBIA  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

Neio  York,  N.Y.,  March  27. 1968. 
Hon.   Frank   Pace,  n,„„^ 

Chairman.  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Pace:  Early  last  year,  when 
James  R.  KiUian,  Jr.  made  public  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Educational  Television,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  I  sent  him  the  following  tele- 
gram: ,    , 

"The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Educational  Television  provides  the 
American  people  a  balanced,  realistic  and 
practical  approach  to  a  more  adequate  non- 
commercial television  service.  ...  As  lur- 
ther  evidence  of  CBS's  long-standing  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  non -commercial 
television  and  to  help  launch  the  5*25  million 
enabling  endowTnent  for  the  proposed  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Television.  CBS  pledges 
an  unrestricted  gift  of  $1  million  payable 
the  day  the  new  Corporation  is  chartered. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  this  morning  received 
its  charter  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hence  it  is  mv  privilege  and  great  pleasure 
to  hand  you.  in  behalf  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Svstcm.  Inc..  this  check  for  $1  million. 
With  it  goes  CBS's  best  wishes  for  the 
immediate  and  lasting  success  of  the  Cor- 
poration m  fulfilling  the  great  promise  pub- 
lic broadcasting  holds  for  this  nation. 
Slncerelv, 

Frank  Stanton. 

President. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOT 
INTO  THIS  GOLD  MESS 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  column.  Miss  Sylvia  Porter  sum- 
marizes well  the  major  factors  which 
resulted  in  the  recent  abolition  of  the  in- 
ternational sold  pool  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two-price  gold  system— a 
"stopgap  system." 

In  brief,  the  key  factors:  Vietnam, 
overcommitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  lack  of  domestic  financial 
responsibility, 

Pace^  with  the  vital  task  of  restoring 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  Miss  Porter  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  establishing 
long  overdue  priorities  as  to  how  we  dis- 
tribute our  limited  resources. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  question.  "How  the  United 
States  Got  Into  This  Gold  Mess,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
'  Mar.   19,   19681 

YOUR    MONEY'S    Worth:    How    the    United 
States  Got  Into  This  Gold  Mess 
(Bv  Svlvia  Porter) 
HOW   did   the  mighty   United  States  ever 
Ket  into  a  posltioa  where  we  could  be  bat- 
tered by-  a  world  stampede  from  dollars  to 

*^°How  could  mistrust  of  our  dollar  and  ex- 
pectations that  it  would  be  devalued  ox^er 
last  weekend  become  so  widespread  that  on 
Friday  many  European  merchants  were  re- 
fusing to  accept  U.S.  currency .' 

The  usual  way  questions  in  this  sphere  are 
answered  is  by  an  analysis  cf  the  deficits  " 
our  balance  of  pavments.  But  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  ihi.s  gold  run  and  the  e\eivts 
whfch  triggered  it,  the  ciuestlons  this  ttoe 
demand  a  more  fundamental   answer— .-pe 

^^  we  e"ot  into  this  mess  by  pursuing  Policies 
abroad  and  at  home  which  have  undermined 
the  faith  of  even  our  best  torelgn  fr'^nd^  in 
our  ni^anclal  responslbllity-not  to  ment  o.^ 
our  moral  integrity  and  political  diplomatic 

wisdom. 

vote  of  .no  confidence. 

in  a  very  real  sense,  the  run  on  gold  this 
month  wal  a  massive  vote  of  no  confidence 
m  our  Vietnam  policies. 

It  was  an  indictment  of  our  failure  to  off- 
set soaring  Vietnam  spending  with  higher 
mcome  taxes  and  lower  »°»-"^-'"^^;;^^  f,^"^! 
ing  and  thereby  to  limit  the  red  Ink  m  our 

Iradget.  „*„„,„ 

It  was  a  reminder  that  monetary  systems 
run  on  faith,  a  warning  that  we  must  make 
.tren:'thenlng  of  the  doll.ar  a  major  goal  and 
purst'e  the  goal  relentlessly. 

These  are  serious  accusations  and  behind 
them  is  the  fact  that  for  18  years  since  1950- 
.1th  the  single  cxcrption  of  1957-we  have 
spent  more  money  abroad  tnan  v.e  have 
earned  abroad  and  we  have  thus  'looked  the 
worid  with  dcH.ars  which  can  be  turned  into 
our  eold  bv  qualified  foreign  holders. 

We  have  each  vear  exported   more   goods 
and  services  than  we  have  imported.  But  we 
h  ve  also  each  year  turned  the  ni;.ni-b.I  ion 
dollar  surpluses  in  our  balance  of  trade  into 
deficits  in  our  over-all  balance  of  payments 
K  ouM^eavv  mlUt..ry  .pei>dlng  and  economic 
dd  abroad. 'our  mounting  tourist  sprees  and 
our  huge  private  investments  overseas. 
war  causes  deficit 
in  1967   the  .surpl-as  in  our  balance  ot  trade 
came  to  ^3.6  billion.  But  prlmar:!y  because 
"our  Vietnam  war  ^P-^-ng.  th.  defici      n 
cur  balance  ot  paymerts  came  to  63  5  b.ll.on^ 
What  makes  this  red  ink  total  bo  important 
is    the    fact    that    under    the    Internationa 
inonetarv    svstem    we    created    at    Bretton 
woods  New  Hampshire,  in  1944.  the  dollar  is 
the   Free   World's   key    "reserve   currei.cy  -- 
r  can  ng  it  is  used  by  nations  to  settle  debts 
v:;th  each  other  and   has  a  :,tatus  equa     to 
pold.   What   gives   it   this  status   is   the   fact 
mat  tne  United  States  -lands  comm.tted  to 
convert    dollars    held    by    qualified    loreign 
creditors    into    gold    on    demand    at    -35    an 

'  While  most  of  our  creditors  have  been  will- 
ing to  hold  dollars,  others  have  been  convert- 
ing dollar  cla-.nw  into  -old.  Fr.-.nce  has  been 
deliberatelv  conspicuous  and  malicious  m 
her  demands.  Her  gold  purchases  have  been 
openly  designed  to  promote  her  vicious  anti- 
American  campaign 

Our  foreign  creditors  now  hold  about  S34 


billion  of  claims  again.st  our  golf  j;"";^^ 
r->iir  k'okl  reserxe  is  a  fraction  of  that,  down 
?o  *n.4   bunon   from   .24  5   billion   in    1949. 

OULU    POOL    >Or.MlD 

But  even   this  disturbing  ratio  would  not 

have  erupted  n.to  so  violent  u  crisis  had  it 

o    been  i<,r  what  until  recently  w«s  a  iiilnor 

specf  .f   tUe  system-the  existence  of  iree 

gold  markets,  notably   in  London,  in   whxh 

deraers.   speculators   and    ho.irders   trade   in 

^'"to  hold  down  the  price  of  ^old  in  the  Iree 
markets  i.i  hiie  with  the  ^35  price  main- 
tained bv  the  United  Stales,  the  leading  fl- 
lu'  Cal  powers  ..f  the  Free  World  formed  ^ 
•god  pool-  m  1961  through  wh.cn  they 
nave  been  .supplying  metal  to  the  Umdon 
market  from  their  own  m  ..u-tarv  reserves 
w lenever  the  private  demand  tl,rcatened  to 
send  the  price  soaring  France  dr-pped  out 
•:?  the  pool  last  year  The  ^"^^t^d^tat"  has 
been  contributing  59  percent  of  .tl'^  goW 
led  into  the  market  by  the  remaining  mem- 

''"ow'come  the  events  which  triggered  the 

"^^'^November.  the  British  devaluation  of 
the  pound  set  off  a  series  of  gold  buying 
Sreefm  the  iree  market,  on  f-  bas^  ;»^a 
the  U  S.  doll.ir  would  lopp.e  .-xt  and  v.e 
would  be  compelled  to  double  or  triple  our 
Xul  $35  ,old  price.  Fran.e  f'^d  rurnors  into 
the  markets  losterink:  this  expectation^ 

The  .setbacks  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered m  Vietnam  th,s  >ear  have  encouraged 
world^nde  doubts  that  we  could  win  the  war^ 
These  "-'>^ts  have  encouraged  ■"'^^e  buy  ng 
of  eold.  more  destructive  rumors  ..bout  the 

"""rhe  old  speculator.s  started  the  rush;  the 
holder  pined  in  quickly.  Then  last  week 
came  normally  respectable  'nterruUional 
btiTlnessmen  iriehtened  by  the  ^'>^<^J^\^^^^ 
trvine  to  protect  their  corporation-  irom 
los  ng  be  inonev  by  owning  dollars.  Through 
t  a"f  ti^e  .old -pool  stood  last  .md  poured 
r^eu.i  out  of  nation..!  treasuries  into  private 

'"''•^hursdav  nieht.  the  central  bankers  ad- 
miued  t^e  madness  of  catering  to  the  gold 
1^  "h  Th'  I/^ndon  ..lold  market  was  closed 
on  Fridav  the  eold  poo'  members  convened 
m  wash  nJton- Saturday  and  Sunday,  the 
ree  gold  market  was  set  ^-tnpletely  'free 
vesterdav  to  price  gold  where  't  wishes,  the 
Ui^lted  States  and  other  members  of  the 
former  -old  j>ool  are  conserving  the  urold  left 
to^emio  back  up  th<   monetary  system. 

The  stop-ap  .svstem  buys  the  United  St.Ues 
rJllnZ  m  Which  to  shore  up  the  dollar 
durln''  t!^e  transition  toward  a  new  worla 
currcncv   We're  on  center  ^tage  no-* 

Tomorrow:   How  strong  ;s  the  U.S.  dollars 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  on  March  1.  President  Johnson 
fsSd  a  Proclamati^^n  desi^nat^n.  May 
a<;  Senior  Cit  zens  Month,  1963.  bpeaKin- 
at  the  Schlesinger  Old  Folks  Home  m 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  the  President  recalled 
Uireffo-i'ts  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  last  three  decades  to  come  to 
pSs  with  the  enormous  problem^s  that 
have   faced   the   elderly    in   the   United 

In  his  remarks  the  PreMder.t  cited  the 
social  security  Act  as  a  "social  rniracle 
that  has  been  happon-nfj  ;n  "ui  count i> 
hat  allowed  tens  of  millions  of  o  d"  peo- 
pie  not  to  give  up  things,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  nf  their  future.' 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  medicare 
procram,  the  President  commented: 

U  is  hard  to  believe  that  only  2^,  years 
,-.GO.  millions  of  elderly  Americans  Uvc>d   i.. 
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fear  of  a  sudden  medical  emergency  that 
could  wipe  out  their  savings  after  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work. 

That  was  what  we  called  "social  Insecu- 
rity." The  enactment  of  the  medicare  bill 
that  .  .  .  passed  In  1965  eliminated  that  fear 
for  more  than  19  million  proud,  elderly 
Americans,  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  proclamation  for 
Senior  Citizens  Month.  1968,  begins  with 
a  truly  meaningful  paragraph.  It  ex- 
presses a  thought  that  should  be  central 
to  all  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  lot 
of  the  elderly.  I  quote : 

The  respect  we  show  for  older  Americans  is 
not  an  act  of  charity.  It  comes  from  the  rec- 
ognition that  this  generation  owes  all  It 
possesses  to  those  who  have  borne  respon.sl- 
blllty  In  years  past. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  great  strides  he  has 
taken  in  all  aspects  of  concern  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  proclamation 
on  Senior  Citizens  Month,  1968,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Skniob  Citizens  Montr,  1968 
(Proclamation  3833.  March   1,   1968,  by  the 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica) 

The  respect  we  show  for  older  Americans 
Is  not  an  act  of  charity.  It  comes  from  the 
recognition  that  this  generation  owes  all  It 
possesses  to  those  who  have  borne  respon- 
sibility In  years  past. 

We  have  not  always  recognized  the  debt  we 
owe  them.  It  was  only  three  decades  ago, 
with  the  passage  of  the  original  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, that  we  first  began  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  our  continuing  national  obligation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  make  up 
this  moral  deficit: 

This  year  24  million  older  Americans  will 
receive  the  hlgaeet  level  of  Social  Security 
benefits  In  the  history  of  the  program — 
thanks  to  the  13  percent  Increase  In  benefits 
we  passed  last  year.  Ninety  percent  of  our 
citizens  aged  65  and  over  are  now  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  under  Social  Security. 
Millions  of  older  people  have  been  lifted  out 
of  conditions  of  poverty  by  Increased  Social 
Security  benefits.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  78 
million  wage  earners  working  today  has  a 
future  retirement  protected  by  Social  Secur- 
ity. 

Through  Medicare,  adopted  In  1965.  we  have 
at  last  guaranteed  adequate  health  care  to 
our  older  citizens — a  minimal  standard  of 
civilization  and  decency  which  required  30 
years  to  achieve.  More  than  19  million  older 
Americans  are  now  covered  by  Medicare. 
During  Its  first  year  of  operation — In  fiscal 
1967 — It  paid  hospital  bills  for  over  4  million 
people,  and  doctor  bills  for  more  than  7  mil- 
lion. And  It  is  now  providing  home  health 
services  and  other  assistance  for  half  a  mil- 
lion more. 

Since  1963,  we  have  increased  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  housing  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Today  the  Federal  commitment  in  spe- 
cial housing  programs  for  older  citizens  totals 
some  $3  billion. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  passed  in 
1967,  we  have  increased  educational,  rec- 
reational, and  health  services.  Today  that 
program  Includes  650  Individual  local  proj- 
ects reaching  older  people  in  their  home 
communities  acrofs  the  land. 


Demonstration  projects  are  showing  us 
how  to  make  Important  advances  in  nutri- 
tion, education,  transportation  and  leisure 
time  activities.  We  are  steadily  Increasing 
the  nvunber  of  professionally  trained  In- 
dividuals who  work  with  and  for  the  elderly. 

We  are  Increasing  opportunities  for  our 
elder  citizens  to  make  use  of  their  talents 
and  experience.  Today  older  Americans  serve 
with  great  distinction  in  the  VISTA,  SCORE, 
the  Poster  Grandparent  Program,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  in  many  community  projects  and 
programs  of  voluntary  agencies. 

In  1967  we  enacted  long-overdue  legisla- 
tion which  prohlblw  discrimination  because 
of  age  In  employment. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  so  short  a  time.  I  am  proud  of  It.  as 
every  American  should  be. 

But  we  are  still  far  from  the  day  when  we 
can  be  satisfied  with  our  achievements.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  give  each  man  and  woman 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  years  of  retire- 
ment also  years  of  accomplishment  and 
meaning,  good  health  and  economic  security. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  age  Is  the 
need  to  know  that  one's  contributions  are 
still  valued.  In  a  society  where  youth  Is  so 
highly  prized,  older  men  and  women  need  to 
know  that  their  wisdom  and  experience  are 
also  Important  to  their  fellow  citizens.  Their 
contributions  are  one  of  our  nation's  most 
valuable  assets — a  resource  that  should  be 
celebrated  by  every  generation  of  Americans. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  month  of  May  1968  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month. 

I  call  upon  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  In  partnership  with  private  and 
x-oluntarj'  organizations,  to  Join  In  com- 
munity efforts  to  give  further  meaning  to  the 
continuing  theme  of  Uils  special  month: 
Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  later  years. 

Let  special  emphasis  this  year  be  placed 
on  making  known  the  contributions  that 
older  Americans  are  making  to  our  welfare. 
Let  us  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  our 
society  by  bringing  new  meaning  and  new 
vigor  to  the  lives  of  our  elders,  who  built 
the  framework  of  our  present  prosi>erlty  and 
greatness. 

I  Invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  appropriate  ofBclals  In  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  Join  in  the  observance  of 
Senior  Citizens  Month. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  March,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Indejjendence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 

[Piled  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 4:38  p.m.,  March  4.  1968] 
(Note. — Proclamation  3833  was  not  made 
public  In  the  form  of  a  White  House  press 
release.  For  the  President's  remarks  upon 
signing  the  proclamation,  see  the  preceding 
Item.) 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
CASE  OF  ASSETS,  LIABIUTIES, 
AND  INCOME  FOR   1967 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  combined  statement  of  my 
wife  and  myself  of  our  assets  and  liabili- 
ties at  the  end  of  1967  and  our  income  for 
that  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ASSETS 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  for  1967),  ap- 
proximately      $29,000 

Life  insurance  policies  with  the  fol- 
lowing insurers  (currently  provid- 
ing for  death  benefits  totaling 
$126,000)  :  U.S.  Group  Life  In- 
surance, Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Instirance  Co.,  Con- 
tinental Assurance  Co.,  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.;  cash  surrender  value 42,443 

Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
employees  retirement  system  (pro- 
viding for  single  life  annuity  effec- 
tive January  3,  1973  of  $19,932  per 
annum).  Senator  Case's  own  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  total,  with- 
out interest 28.991 

Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers 
Insurance  &  Annuity  Association 
and  College  Retirement  Equities 
Fund.  As  at  Dec.  31,  1968,  these 
contracts  (estimated  to  provide  an 
annuity  beginning  at  age  65  of 
$986)  had  an  accumulation  value 
of    10,296 

Securities  as  listed  In  Schedule  A...  338.  917 

Real  estate  consisting  of  residence 
building  lot  on  Elm  Avenue,  Rah- 
way,  N.J.,  and  house  In  Washing- 
ton,' D.C.  (original  cost  plus  cap- 
ital expenditures,  $71,400,  lees 
mortgage  on  Washington  proper- 
ty.  $11,939) 59.461 

Tangible  personal  property  at  Rah- 
way  apartment  and  Washington 
house,   estimated 10.000 

Contingent  Interest  In  a  small  trust 
fund  of  which  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York  Is  trustee.  In- 
come from  this  was  approximately 
$9  m  1967. 

LIABILITIES 

None  except  mortgage  above  listed. 

INCOME  IN    1967 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $81,- 
560.  less  estimated  expenses  allow- 
able as  Income  tax  deductions  of 
$6,726  (actual  expenses  consid- 
erably exceed  this  figure) 24,834 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  above  se- 
curities and  accounts 12,382 

Lectvu'es  and  speaking  engagements: 
Brookings  Institution,  City  of 
Hope,  Los  Angeles:  Honest  Ballot 
Association,  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional;  St.  Mark's  School 3,594 

Net  gains  on  sales  of  property 649 

Miscellaneous — estates  and  trusts-.  84 

Clifford  P.  Case. 
March  29,  1968. 

Schedule  A 

securities               Principal 
amount 
Bonds     and     debentures,     at     cost 
( aggregate         market         value 
slightly  lower) $52,735 

U.S.     Treasury 2.500 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co 11.000 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co 4.000 

ConsoUdated  Edison  Co.  of  N.T.—  5.000 

Consumers  Power  Co 5,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp..  5.  000 

Iowa  Electric  &  Power  Co 5,  000 

Mountain  State  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.—  5.000 

Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co 5,  000 

Toledo   Electric   Co 5,000 
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.    ..     .„  Mr   President    Crispus  Attucks  was  athe  pom  of  g^tng  his^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^„ 
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Detroit  Edison  Co |""  ^S  follows:  ,  was  10  pounds. 

General   Electric   CO 1"^^  ^wo  Hundred  Ye^rs  After— Newark  s  _^ 

General  Motors  Corp ^°"  schools  Honor  Attucks  c.r:,xT at^or   PFRCY  BE- 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co--      2T5  ^^,  «r?2i'l'rm'an%°roS  o^olSals  In  ?he     SstlnSshed  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Marine   Midland   Corp------      56o  JJ -J«Jf  ,\  ^e" '/^errJans   and  British     °?Je^T^before  the  Executive  Club  of  Chi- 

,    r-n  200  bavonct-Jabblng  red  coats,  marked  tne  coi  Disorders  and  his  statement  mat 

cal    CO onl^"  iTi Itlal  break  with  the  British  Emplre_     Civil  Jf  f^^^Jy  ^^^    ^^  American  business 

.S6=¥^SM  =iiHSH!a  S™=-.-«; 

HERO  ,        r;Ioldle«  and  was  the  first  to  fall-shot  as     0^,^^       ^eing  no  objection,  the  speech 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mn     ^^^^VrS^r^^J  Tne  of  their  rifles^  .v^ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^\^^^^eS.^!^^  Ca^:ranar.rd%rurM^^n  asjol^ws:^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    ,,^ 

Sg    on'thrmen  aTd'ideas  that  helped  boToTl7,  were  bot^h  wounded  a^d  died  la«r.  J^"-^^,,,  ^  ^^  h^I ^thlnk'm:krMa>"'r 

^iTSS'.Si^.^^r^O^^S^^  nSUl^WcrowTsV^ered  to  see  their  S^r.  S.-e.-rnalne^^rop^er   in    toln 

"^^m'times  fail  to  -k-f  ed.e  that  ea^  dead  heroes.                  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -ff^  ^/^l^  f^eit 

™Sit  to  remind  us  today  that  ours  fow  that  Attucks  wa^  the  Or^^^  I  wa3  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^""'^'^.""'rurir^ 

is  a  nation  born  of  revolution.  Ours  is  «^^^*^^^,^'\^^;'^he  be"^  '"  ^he  Old  North  ^,^^  ^nder  which  i  ^°"lf,^^°l^l'^^S^ 

a  tradition  of  courage,  of  endurance,  and  ^^■^'^^.^^atOT  him  and  his  fallen  friends  ^„,  national  office  and  I  said,    Absolutely  no 

of  grea    personal  sacrifice.  The  Violent  ^^^^jf^^^^^he   funeral    ^^o^n   ^aneull   Hall  conditions  whats<^ver. 

Soheaval  which  cut  us  loose  from  Eng-  ^'JSch  wa«  about  to  become  "T^*  Cradle  o  j  ^^    .e  thought  al«ut  it  since  the^   ^^   ^^^ 

Sd-s  empire,  and  which  gave  the  world     ^  ^^^^^^^  J^^Ue'd  ^on? patrl'i'     ^^l,T o^^^TZle  Jutt  this  one  excep- 

a  new  and  exciting  American  idea,  took     ^^s  deep.  All  were  buriea  in  h  recora,  o^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  circumstances  under 

its  toll  in  human  lives^  ^^monument   on   Boston   Common   com-     ^^Ich  I  would  be  reaUy  ';^^P^«^^/V  Miami 

£rSS,^^.S3  =sarH~f5f  E^SEsrgsHS 

Scte  a  seaman,  led  a  rag-tas  group  W^f ^™  „».muntt,  ol  N.««t  «•»«  decide  »ot  to  accpt  th.  nomln.t.oi.. 

of  colonials  in  a  skirmish  with  British  ^j'Jii,  ,f  „o.i»g  lu.  .u™«r.  !•  »°™'°f  I  will  a«.pt,                                     ^ 

regSars  onKing  Street,  Boston.  Attucks  5^=,„,j,  ,„  ,„  thud  r«"™''f^^^^°';;  "  «"  """viSSiTwu  now  .  h..«,  A 

Ml  from  a  bullet,  and  lost  his  life  as  «hlc»  mclud..  .  program  Md  a    twc^t,.  Jack  Wm  VJeM™;^^^„  „„„,„„  p„. 

The  first  victim  of  the  Btvolf  fcrfsous     SLTbl?ufoi"mdr«"  »'»'»«•  -'«     S.\S\.nc  where  w.  .»ou,d  r.cp.ure 

„K  lin^^  noTr't,;?  Son     f^£  -^.rS^i^^Sge.  cr„-     -S  „o.  go,»g  to  «.-r„\^SS?SrKg 
common,  and  the  history  books  and  pub-        ^»y  ~^  'i\,  J,.  Jcordlog  to  cit,  of     ,      ■ -<>»|J„'»f„S  'f  wS'liTS  tSI 

^zs^^is'^sss;visss^  ^s'^i^i'ijr:^^^^  -Sil-ErL.o.o,....r. 

ftceTom"  I  want  to  cite  a  different  kmd     Hu™n  Hgju  coj».»^o  »^^^^^^  .rTSSS^A"-' ■»;  ^^^^"J^ 

°'ST.ron  Tuesday,  March  5,  the    SS5'?o?r»o„da,.  J^'iSeT.  S.-^TnTll'n^r." |»j5 

t^^mmemoratethe      ycrlp     Attuck  ^^^^,^^^^^^^^^,^1  ^.Bb^J  Z--^L^r.'^^£- 

This  public  recognition  of  one  man  s  sigr^mcance  of  Attuck's  death  accord-  Th^^^^^g        m.  In  deaUng  with  criminals, 

personal  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  liberty  ^  ^^    ^        historian  John  Hope  Franklin  fooUng^^d  sniping  and  so  forth,  we  certainly 

U  stenmcant  because  of  what  it  says  to  ^|  7,;  ^f^  ^^  ^he  dramatic  connection  which  1°™^^^^;^  firm  and  leave  the  Impression 

nnr  riav   and  to  our  generation.  It  sym-  ^fj^'nted  out  between  the  struggle  against  ^f f^^^^^^  ,^  have  law  and  order  and  not 

hnL^fnnr  acSiOwledgement  that  brave  Engfand  and  the  status  of  Negroes  in  Amer-  wejnte               ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^             ^ 

Sl«res-ouriSS  :Sr.asS°.pS»^-  ;rr.iissiiri'."/r?;^s:^ 

on  the  meaning  of  freedom. 
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that  this  nation  faces.  I  think  anyone  who 
leaves  that  Impresalon  can  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

For  I  believe  the  long,  hot  summers  which 
come  but  once  a  year  are  simply  the  visible 
part  of  the  Iceberg  that  comes  above  the 
surface  because  the  bitterness,  frustration 
and  despair  in  the  American  ghettos  Is  year- 
around.  I  think  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we  must  deal  with. 

America  is  In  a  state  of  crisis  today  and  I 
think  that  crisis  has  been  described  and 
fully  documented  In  the  United  States  Riot 
Commission's  report.  I  think  this  should  be 
required  reading  in  Us  full  text  for  all  re- 
sponsible and  thinking  Americans.  The  Com- 
mission was  a  distinguished  one  headed  by 
our  own  Governor  Otto  Kemer.  There  is  no 
man  In  this  room  that  knows  how  effective 
he  is  better  than  I  do.  It  was  headed  by  Vice 
Chairman  John  Lindsay,  a  man  who  is  be- 
ginning to  really  understand  and  know  the 
problems  of  a  big  city,  and  included  my  dis- 
tinguished Senate  colleague,  Ed  Brooke. 
These  are  moderate,  sensible.  respKjnslble  men 
and  the  fact  that  such  men  produced  a  bold, 
brutally  honest  report  of  crisis  In  America 
makes  it  all  the  more  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

CITIES    BECOMING     NEGRO    GHETTOS 

What  are  the  proportions  of  the  crisis  de- 
scribed in  the  Riot  Commission  report?  Lis- 
ten to  theseuwords  that  you  have  read  many 
times  in  the  last  few  days: 

■'This  is  our  basic  conclusion:  Our  nation 
Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal." 

What  the  Commission  is  really  saying  is 
that  the  nation  is  in  a  crisis  because  too  many 
of  Its  major  cities  are  turning  into  Negro 
ghettos  while  the  whites  flee  to  the  suburbs. 
Every  other  night,  the  City  of  Miami,  coming 
up  through  Alabama  and  through  the  South, 
and  other  I.C.  trains,  coming  every  night, 
bringing  as  they  have  year  after  year,  Negro 
families  of  the  rural  communities  of  the 
South.  Six  mornings  a  week,  year  alter  year, 
morning  after  mornmg.  as  they  were  this 
morning,  moving  trucks  are  moving  white 
families  out  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Evidence  of  this  lies  all  around  us.  Our 
ghetto  in  Chlcajjo  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
the  West  Side  w  th  more  than  300,000  Negroes 
and  the  South  Side  with  over  600,000  Negroes. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  only  a  half  a 
million  Negroes  in  the  entire  City  of  Chicago 
and  they  lived  in  different  territories,  inter- 
spersed among  white  neighborhoods.  Now. 
with  almost  a  million  Negroes  in  Chicago, 
the  spaces  between  these  areas  have  been 
abandoned  by  whites  who  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs. What  is  left  is  9  square  miles  of  Negro 
poverty  on  Chicago's  West  Side  and  30  square 
miles  on  the  South  Side. 

In  1950  It  was  not  possible  anywhere  in 
Chicago  to  walk  five  blocks  without  passing 
some  white  house  or  white  community.  On 
the  South  Side  today,  you  can  start  a  few 
blocks  from  here  and  you  can  walk  for  ten 
miles  almost  in  a  straight  line  and  not  pass 
a  single  house  occupied  by  a  white  family. 
This  same  pattern  is  being  repeated  across 
the  country. 

In  every  ghetto  the  younger,  more  rest- 
less Negroes  are  Increasingly  prone  to  vio- 
lence because  they  feel  trapped.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  visited  JoUet  Prison  twice.  I 
stood  out  In  the  courtyard  of  the  County 
Jail,  talked  with  nine  men,  who  were  con- 
victed and  ready  for  the  electric  chair.  |In 
the  aftermath  of  the  '64  campaign]  I  met 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Disciples  and  the 
Rangers.  I  tried  to  understand  what  dis- 
torted the  minds  of  our  youth  and  I  wan- 
dered through  the  streets  of  the  West  and 
the  South  Sides  of  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
these  young  people  entrapp)€d  in  the  cycle 
of  poverty,  Inadequate  education,  Inade- 
quate housing,  unemployment,  more  poverty 
and  despair,  I  came  to  understand  this  bit- 


terness  that   exist*   among   the   citizens   of 
our  own  great  city. 

Here  Is  what  the  Riot  Commission  said 
on  Jobs:  "In  the  riot  cities,  Negroes  are 
three  times  as  likely  as  white=  to  hold  un- 
skilled Jobs,  which  are  often  part-time,  sea- 
sonal, low-paying  and  dead-end.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  for  Negroes  in  1967  was  more 
than   double   that    for    whites." 

In  the  time  of  our  lowest  national  un- 
employment rate  In  many  years,  we  have 
the  highest  teenage  Negro  rate  of  unem- 
plovment  on  record. 

What  does  the  Riot  Commission  say  on 
education?  'In  critical  skills,  verbal  and 
reading  ability,  Negro  students  are  falling 
farther  behind  whites  with  each  year  of 
school   completed." 

I  believe  that  the  crisis  of  our  cities,  the 
potential  division  of  our  land  into  two 
societies — white  and  black — is  the  most 
serious  challenge  to  our  way  of  life,  to  our 
ideals,  and  to  our  nation  since  the  Civil  War. 
Tills  present  battle  can  be  fotight  and  must 
be  fought  on  two  fronts,  a  hardheaded, 
realistic,  practical  ground  and  also  a  moral 
ground. 

What  can  be  done?  What  kind  of  program 
can  be  developed? 

There  are  no  cheap  and  easy  solutions  to 
this  problem,  a  problem  that  has  accumu- 
lated through  the  years,  although  there  are 
those  men  who  would  offer  such  solutions. 
Let  me  give  you  a  quotation  from  one  of 
them. 

"Those  who  instigate  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  are  the  same  ones  who  want  us  to 
lose  the  war  in  Southeastern  Asia.  Both  na- 
tional parties  today  explain  away  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order.  They  say  it  is  caused 
by  this  welfare,  it  is  caused  by  education,  it 
is  caused  by  health,  it  is  caused  by  Job  op- 
portunities. But  every  man  on  the  street 
knows  it  is  caused  by  militant  activists,  revo- 
lutionaries. Communists  and  anarchists." 

You  may  recognize  these  words.  They  were 
spoken  before  you  three  weeks  ago  by  one 
of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  cheap  and 
easy  solution.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

Every  one  in  this  room  is  here  in  positions 
of  success  and  prominence  because  you  deal 
with  facts,  not  fiction,  in  the  way  you  run 
your  businesses  and  your  lives. 

Every  one  knows  the  Negro  contribution  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  double  that  of  the 
white,  that  our  percentage  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  Negro  percentage  in  this 
country.  The  deaths  and  casualties  are 
higher.  What  Negroes  want  to  see  us  lose  in 
Southeast  Asia  when  their  sons,  their  sweet- 
hearts, their  brothers  and  their  boys  are  out 
there  just  like  the  white  boys? 

Who  could  say  this  is  what  causes  despair 
and  that  these  are  the  same  as  the  anarchists 
in  this  country? 

My  friends,  how  simple  life  would  be  if 
we  could  accurately  blame  the  riots  on  a  con- 
spiracy by  Communists  and  anarchists.  Then 
perhaps  we  could  ignore  the  slums  with  their 
dark  stairways,  the  urine  in  the  halls,  the 
garbage  in  the  streets,  rats  as  large  as  cats 
sctirrylng  among  the  children,  the  children 
crowded  four  and  more  to  a  single  bed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wallace  theory  of  riots,  which 
I  can  assure  you  is  not  subscribed  to  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  we  could  just  send  out  the 
FBI  to  round  up  all  the  Communists  and  we 
would  no  longer  be  bothered  by  this  messy 
business  of  riots.  We  wotild  not  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  hard  decisions,  in  terms  of  past 
failures,  in  terms  of  sacrifice. 

The  trouble  with  the  Wallace  theory  Is 
that  it  bears  little  relation  to  reality.  The 
President's  Commission  concluded  that.  "The 
urban  disorders  of  the  stimmer  of  1967  were 
not  caused  by,  nor  were  they  the  consequence 
of  any  organized  plan  or  'conspiracy.'  " 

Now  one  may  accept  the  conclusions  of  men 
like  Otto  Kerner.  John  Lindsay.  Chuck 
Thornton.  Chairman  of  Litton  Industries: 
Hubert  Jenkins,  the  Chief  of  Police  In  At- 


lanta, Georgia,  or  the  conclusions  of  George 
Wallace. 

I,  for  one.  and  I  think  you  for  another, 
will  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
and  then  start  to  put  those  facts  to  work 
in  finding  solutions  to  these  grave  problems. 

During  his  appearance  here,  former  Gover- 
nor Wallace,  was  asked  for  his  solution  to 
the  racial  problem.  He  said  that,  'If  the  Ne- 
groes and  whites  in  Illinois  and  Alabama  will 
take  advantage  of  education  on'ered  by  the 
.stale,  the>  can  find  a  good  place  in  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  solution  to  it." 

Combined  with  Mr.  Wallace's  violent  op- 
position to  federal  participation  In  education, 
that  sounds  to  me  like  too  neat  a  solution. 

State  education,  unhampered  by  the  "intel- 
lectual morons"  as  he  termed  them,  in  Wash- 
ington, will  sa\e  the  day.  I  suppose  he  meant 
an  intellectual  moron  like  John  G.irdner,  one 
of  the  great  Americans  th.it  we  have. 

Or  perhaps  an  intellectual  moron  like  Com- 
missioner Howe,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  great  intellect  and  a  great  American. 

You  get  the  impression  from  Governor  Wal- 
lace that  he  is  taking  care  of  his  State's  prob- 
lems all  alone,  I  called  my  office  this  morning 
and  I  asked  my  staff  to  find  out  what  the  fed- 
eral subsidy  was  to  the  State  of  Ahibama  In 
the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  1967.  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Alabama  received  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  It  received  167,000,000  dollars 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  alone. 

Now  let's  see  how  Mr.  Wallace's  theory 
squares  with  the  facts,  lememberlng  that 
Alabama  ranks  22nd  among  llie  St  ites  in 
population. 

In  the  Governor's  own  st.tte,  school  teach- 
ers are  among  the  lowe-t  paid  in  the  nation, 
despite  all  of  this  federal  a-ssist.ince.  Alabama 
r.inks  fifth  among  the  50  states  in  the  num- 
ber of  illiterates  over  the  age  of  14.  It  ranks 
third  in  the  number  of  high  school  dropouts. 
The  uneducated  and  illiterate  of  Alabama 
too  frequently  can't  get  decent  paying  Joljs, 
By  the  tens  of  thousands,  for  years  ihey  have 
been  going  off  the  farms  of  Alabama  and 
coming  rigiit  here  to  Chicsgo  and  with  their 
lack  of  education  and  understanding  of  liow 
to  live  in  an  lu-ban  community,  year  after 
year  they  swell  our  own  relief  rolls.  Cities 
iike  Chicago,  year  after  year,  must  absorb 
these  people,  ill-equipped  as  they  are.  into 
our  growing  ghettos.  They  ?re  the  have-nots 
in  a  have  society. 

This  leads  to  the  kind  of  urban  rp-tlessness 
which  has  brought  us  to  a  state  of  crisis.  So 
you  see,  haranguing  against  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  really  such  a  constructive 
solution  after  all.  In  fact,  I  think  It  is  a 
down-right  dangerous  solution  because  It 
would  delude  people  such  as  yourselves  Into 
feeling  you  could  leave  the  room  and  let  It 
be  someone  else's  problem.  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  not.  It  is  our  problem. 

It  Is  our  problem,  and  we  must,  as  legis- 
lators, as  administrators;  our  problem  as 
^awyers.  bankers  and  business  men,  leave 
this  room  with  one  thought  uppermost  in 
our  minds:  this  !)roblem  will  not  be  solved 
by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  alone.  It  will  not 
be  solved  unless  all  of  us  become  involved 
in  it. 

The  decision  made  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  this  country  to  invest  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  slums  wss  more  important  than 
ten  billion  dollars  of  federal  money,  because 
management  goes  behind  that  decision.  The 
home  ownership  program  that  many  of  us 
have  introduced  for  low  income  families,  de- 
signed to  give  them  a  feeling  that  they  can 
own  something  and  be  somebody,  is  a  pow- 
erful Idea.  This  bill  includes  60  million  dol- 
lars of  federal  money,  but  It  will  attract,  hold 
and  Invest  with  management  2  billion  dol- 
lars of  private  funds.  The  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  that  Republicans  have  introduced 
In   the  House   and   the   Senate   would   give 


a  tax  incentive  to  any  business  that  will  in- 
vest in  the  hard  core  unemployed.  The  Job 
Corp^  costs  SIO.OOO  a  man;  for  $500  to  $800 
.man.  industry-every  business  involved 
Uer^an  become  involved  in  this  Job  of 
'urmTthe  despondent,  the  iH-educated  and 
1  ose  who  want  work  and  can  work  if  they 
e  given  a  chance  We  certainly  mus  do 
lar  more  in  the  way  of  fair  housing.  It  Is 
men  like  Joe  Cook  who  have  made  possible^ 
I  think,  a  great  forward  movement  in  this 

'"^The  university  of  Chicago  has  proven  in 
the  Woodlawn  area  that  we  can  develop  an 
ntegrated,  fine  community  with  property 
•aluw  soaring  upward.  Companies  can  do  the 
same    as  has  sears,  Roebuck  in  the  Homan 

^"^But  wfneed  far  more.  We  haven't  even 
begun  to  make  the  sacrifices  we  must  make 
fie  aren't  to  sacrifice  the  society  we  must 
buUd.  John  Gardner  has  said,  "History  is  not 
eolng  to  deal  kindly  with  a  rich  nation  that 
till  not  tax  itself  to  cure  its  miseries  _ 

We    must    support    nece-ssary    federal    ex- 
nendltures  bv  paving  our  taxes-lf  necessary 
Cher  taxes"-to  cut  back  on  this   terribly 
fdensome  debt  we  are  carrying^  But  inen 
like  vou  can  do  much  more.  I  can  t  tell  >  ou 
lie  inadequacv  we  feel  as  legislators,  trying 
o    pass    laws    to   solve    these    Prf  f^^s-^i,'^ 
Washington  thev  don't  understand  the  com- 
mtiniiv  of  Chicago  like  you  do.  What  would 
happen  If  the  management  In  this  rootn  went 
o  work  on  any  given  problem?  Could  any 
company  afford  it?  No,  But  a  group  of  com- 
panies, working  with  the  city,  can  and  must 
tolve  these  problems.  f^„,,„<. 

That  is  why  vou  must  leave  here  feeling 
that  there  is  something  you  can  do, 

I  reallv  feel  that  the  Wallace  theory  epito- 
mizes the  very  attitudes  that  must  be  com- 
bated If  we  are  not  to  see  our  country  follow 
he  road  of  social  chaos.  He  Is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  has  a  finely  honed 
sense  of  what  to  say  where. 

Before  this   group   he  spoke  in  measured 
terms  of  the  "breakdown  of  law  and  order,  _ 
•IS  an   "Issue   which  confronts  our  people, 
contrast  this  with  his  view  expressed  In  an- 
c^ther  forum.  In  a  slightly  different  way.  when 

he  said,  and  I  quote :  . .  ov-^^t  tr. 

"Bam,  shoot  em  dead  on  the  spot!  Shoot  to 
kill  if  anyone  throws  a  rock  at  a  policeman. 

I  believe  the  experiences  of  Newark  and 
Detroit  bear  out  the  Commission  report  con- 
clusion that  weapons  designed  to  destroy,  not 
to  control,  have  no  place  in  densely  popu- 
lated urban  communities. 

To  the  extent  that  the  American  people 
respond  to  the  glib  rhetoric  and  demagoguery 
of  George  Wallace,  the  future  of  the  kind  of 
society  we  must  create  is  put  in  doubt. 

How  will  we  respond  to  this  report?  Will 
we  respond  by  following  the  easy  Path  o"'^; 
hned  for  us  by  George  Wallace?  I  don  t  think 
we  will  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  this 
room  that  would  feel  it  is  that  simple^  I 
think  we  are  going  to  follow  the  hard,  tough, 
anguishing  route  of  facing  up  to  this  problem 
and  solving  It,  And  doing  that  Is  going  to 
make  us  grateful  for  having  had  the  great 
opportunltv  to  live  and  work  In  these  times 
of  Kreat  need;  to  feel  there  Is  something  v-e 
can  do  about  these  problems— because 
there  Is. 
Thank  you. 

Guests  and  Members  Seated  at  the  Speaker's 
Table,  March  8, 1968 
Luther    I.    Replogle,    President,    Replogle 

°  Mafs'hallHaywood,  Jr.,  President.  Haywood 
Publishing  Company.  ^,  ., - 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  President  &  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer.  Bell  &  Howell  Company. 

Alexander  White,  Chairman,  Young  Repub- 
lican Organization  of  Cook  County, 

Brian  B.  Duff,  Lawyer  (Republican  Candi- 
date for  Secretary  of  State) . 

Jesse  Owens,  Partner.  Owens-West  &  Asso- 


ciates  (Winner  of  Four  Gold  Medals  In  the 

1936  Olympics).  ^       „       ,     i 

William  Hodge,  President.  Hodge-Cronln  & 

Associates,  Inc.  d„,«„^ 

Homer  P.  Hargrave,  Jr.,  General  Partner. 

Dean  Witter  <\:  Company. 

Everette  A.  Sisson,  President.  Workman 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Jack  W.  Gray,  Corpor.ite  Controller,  AlUea 

Prank  M.  Sims,  Vice  President.  Harris  Trust 
A:  savings  Bank. 

Timothv  P.  Sheehan,  Chairman,  Republi- 
can Central  Committee  of  Cook  County. 

Thomas  J.  Hou<^er,  SpeciaJ  Counsel  to  Sen- 
ator Charles  H.  Percy. 

Leonard  Spacek,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Arthur  Andersen  *.•  Company,  (Member, 
Executive  Committee  of  The  Club). 

Martin  J.  Koldvke.  Manager.  Corporate  Fi- 
nance Department,  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  & 
Curtis  ( Secretary  of  The  Club  i .  „    .,    . 

The  Honorable  Charles   H.  Percy,   Umted 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  (Guest  Speaker) . 
Charles  J.  Scanlon,  President.  Federal  Re- 
serve  Bank    of    Chicago    (President    of   The 
Executives'  Club  I .  „       ^      , 

Richard  B.  Ogllvle,  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County. 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  President,  A.  C.  Niel- 
sen Company.  .     „  ..    4.    » 
Robert    A.    Dwyer,    President,    Robert    A. 
Dwyer  Enterprises.  Inc.   (Republican  Candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor). 

William  J.  Scott.  Lawyer  (Former  Treasurer 
of  The  State  of  lUlnols). 

G.  Allan  Julin,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company. 

Blaine  E.  Rieke,  President.  Chicago  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce  &  Industry. 

John  J.  Markham,  Partner,  Homblower  & 

Weeks.  ^  „     ^     ^  „. 

William  B.  Graham,  President,  Baxter  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.  J     .»    .T-t-  -11 

Richard  L.  Duchossols,  President,  Thrall 
Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

Oliver  S.  Turner,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Turner,  Bailey  &  Zoll,  Inc.  

WlUlam  H.  Fetrldge,  President.  The  Dart- 
nell  Corporation  (President,  United  Republi- 
can Fund).  „  V.     T    „i« 

Morris  Levlnklnd,  President,  Kahn-Levln- 

klnd.  Inc.  ^   .^  ,        _, 

James  J.  McCarty,  President.  Dukes  Com- 

^  WlUlam     McGlnley.     President.     Methode 
Electronics,  Inc. 

Walter  L,  Sorg,  Sales  Executive.  McCormlcK 
&  Henderson. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  HONORS 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  March  18,  together  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  attend  the  18th  biennial  national 
banquet  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  at  which 
our  able  minority  leader,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
was  presented  the  1968  AHEPA  Socratic 

Award.  ^        ,     .  « 

AHEPA,  a  nationwide  fraternal,  civic, 
educational  and  charitable  organization 
has,  in  the  46  years  of  its  existence,  es- 
tablished a  splendid  record  of  service  and 
It  was  in  keeping  with  this  tradition  that 
the  award  was  made  to  Senator  Dirksen. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Fasseas,  supreme  president  of 
AHEPA  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  that  eve- 
ning's proceedings  which  includes  Mr. 
Fasseas'  presentation  and  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr    Fasseas.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Your  Emi- 
nence Your  Excellency,  Ambassador  Palamas 
Senator  Dirksen.  Governor  Splro  Agnew.  of 
Maryland,  members  of  all  capacities  In  the 
Order   of   AHEPA   and    AHEPA   family,   and 
friends    of    the   AHEPA,    and    our   guests    of 
honor   the  members  of  our  Congress  In  this 
United    States    of    America.     [General    ap- 
plause! .  .„ 
You  know    we  Laconlans  are  supposed  to 
speak  briefly,  and  I'm  going  to  live  within 
that    short   speech    tonight.   I'm    sure    that 
most  of  vou  from  throughout  the  country, 
you've  seen  me  In  your  cities.  In  your  chap- 
ters   in  your  affairs  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  don't  think  I  can  add  more  to  It.  To- 
night  however,  I'm  addressing  myself  to  the 
representatives  of  our  country  In  our  Con- 
gress  and  I  will  sav  to  them,  this  banquet  is 
one  of  the  events  which  bring  your  constitu- 
ents to  the  capital,  meeting  with  you  per- 
sonally, discussing  with  you  their  local  prob- 
lems. Ves.  the  national  problems,  and  if  you 
will    the  international  problems  as  well,  tor 
they  look  to  you  for  the  destinies  not  only 
of  America  but  the  destinies  of  the  world.         • 

And  tonight.  It  is  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  bestow 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  the  orga- 
nization has  to  give,  only  three  such  awards 
have  been  given.  The  last  recipient  was  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  Johnson.   (General  applaxise.l 

"And  the  recipient  who  receives  it  tonight 
is  a  man  dedicated  In  his  entire  life  not  only 
for  the  problems  of  Illinois,  not  only  for  the 
nroblems  of  the  Nation,  but  for  the  problems 
of  the  world,  and  1  thank  God  that  we  have 
such  a  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  [General 

^T'^Lm^  now  unveiling  the  1968  AHEPA 
Socratic  Award  to  be  given  to  this  great  man 

"'senator,  this  bronze  bust  of  Socrates  is 
symbolic  of  what  you  have  stood  for  during 
vour  entire  life.  May  you  enjoy  this  and 
■place  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  every- 
one vlsltlna  vour  office  will  ask  you.  "What 
does  this  represent?"  [General  laughter  ] 

It  Is  with  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  the  recipient  of  this  great  honor,  the 
great  man  from  Illinois,  the  second  Lincoln 
of  Illinois.  Everett  Dirksen,  our  beloved 
Senator  from  Illinois.  [General  applause.] 

(Presentation  bv  The  Honorable  Everett 
McKlnley  Dirksen.  Senator  from  Illinois.) 
Senator  Dirksen.  My  friend,  Andrew  Fas- 
seas before  I  sav  another  thing  I'm  going  to 
ask  Governor  Spiro  Agnew  whether  he  was 
born  In  Laconla.  [General  laughter.) 

Splro  can  vou  imagine  a  United  States 
Senator  who  came  away  with  the  traditions 
of  Laconla?  [General  laughter.) 

Why  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  You  couldn  t 
fill  enough  pages  In  the  Congressional  Record 
to  even  mail  it  out.  [General  laughter.) 

If  that  had  been  the  case.  But  my  friend, 
Andrew,  and  Your  Eminence,  Archbishop 
lakovos.  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  pick  out 
Mrs.  Rummel  first.  Mrs.  Rummel,  where  are 
vou''  The  Grand  President  of  the  Daughters 
of  Penelope.  You  see.  I  al^^•3ys  [general 
applause)  I  always  pick  out  the  ladles  first. 
[General  laughter.) 

And  Miss  Contos,  Grand  President  of  the 
Maids  of  Athena.  Where  Is  she?  [General 
laughter.)  ,  ,        u»      1 

Oh   you  better  be  here.  [General  laughter.) 
And"  Mr.  Stavrakas.  That's  not  the  way  to 
pronounce    that.    It's    StavTakas.     (General 
laughter.) 

I  have  trouble  vi'lth  my  Hellene,  as  you 
notice.  My  old  friend,  Mike  Manatos.  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
(General  applause.) 

Glad  to  see  you,  Mike.  And  Your  Excel- 
lency, the  Attorney  General,  Ramsey  Clark. 
(General  applause.) 

Who  comes  from  the  greatest  unfrozen 
state,  namely  Texas.  {General  laughter.) 
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And  Mr.  AmbaMador — Andrew,  did  I  leave 
anybody  out?  [General  laughter.) 

Well,  I  did.  I  got  to  add  koumbaros.  [Gen- 
eral laughter.) 

Because  I'm  a  koumbaros,  so  why  don't 
you  salute  me?  [General  applause.) 

Well,  anyway,  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Archbishop  whether  Socrates  came  from  La- 
conla.  I  General  laughter. ) 

And  he  said  he  didn't.  He  came  from 
Athena,  the  very  seat  of  culture,  where  they 
talked  long  and  loud  when  It  became  neces- 
sary, and  In  that  respect  they  found  a  reflec- 
tion centuries  later  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. [General  laughter.) 

First  I'm  grateful  for  your  hospitality. 
You've  been  very  kind;  you  always  have 
been,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  Is 
when  you  had  your  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis.  You  didn't  let  me  get  on  the 
program  until  2:00  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
(General  laughter] 

But  you  see,  I  didn't  arrive  here  until 
3:00  o'clock  this  morning.  So,  Mr.  Batsakls. 
that  was  the  reason  for  this  special  re- 
quest, and  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended  If 
after  what  brief  remarks  I  have  that — a 
little  water,  Andrew.  [General  laughter.) 

That  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  X  take  our  leave 
because  there's  an  awful  early  breakfast  and 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  tomorrow,  and 
BO  you'll  Indulge  us  and  forgive  us.  But  I 
thank  you  fo?  your  hospitality.  As  I  think  of 
It  I  think  of  _that  North  Dakota  farmer  when 
It  was  forty"  degrees  below  zero,  who  went 
out  to  milk  his  only  milk  cow,  and  when 
his  hands  reached  out  to  come  in  contact 
with  those  lactUe  conduits  [General 
laughter]  that  old  cow  turned  around  and 
said,  "Boss,  thanks  for  the  warm  hand." 
[General  laughter.) 

So,  tonight  my  Hellene  friends,  I  thank 
you  for  the  warm  hand.  [General  laughter] 

This  dinner  is  to  honor  the  Congress  and 
how  delighted  I  am.  First,  we're  so  de- 
lighted to  see  you:  but  secondly,  and  that  re- 
minds me,  Splro.  I  forgot  to  include  my 
Congressional  colleagues  tonight.  I  Include 
them  now.  Besides  we  like  to  have  you  see 
us.  You  see,  that's  the  Intrinsic  weakness 
In  the  political  breed.  It  reminds  me  a  little 
of  the  hired  man  who  one  night  said  to 
his  boea  farmer,  "Boss,  I'd  like  to  borrow 
the  lantern  tonight."  He  said,  "What  for?" 
He  said,  "I  want  to  go  down  the  road  and 
spark  my  girl."  "Huh",  he  says,  "Look  young 
fella,  when  I  waa  your  age  and  sparked  my 
wife  I  didn't  take  a  lantern."  He  says,  "I 
know  you  didn't  and  look  what  you  got." 
[General  laughter.) 

So  you  see,  we  like  to  see  you  on  these 
occasions.  But  we  also  like  to  have  you 
see  us. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  this  fel- 
low sitting  next  to  me,  Andrew  Fasseas.  Andy, 
I  don't  know  how  long  I've  known  you 

Mr.  Fasseas.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Senator  Dirksen.  But  every  time  he  comes 
to  my  office  he  wears  me  out.  [General 
laughter.] 

Just  to  see  him  in  action  for  five  minutes 
wears  me  out,  and  Mike,  I  warn  you.  If  he 
sees  the  President,  you  better  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished President  what  this  fellow  will 
do,  because  when  he  gets  through  with 
these  gesticulations  and  this  radiance  of 
energy  as  if  "le  were  a  ball  of  flre  which 
he  is,  why  everybody  better  take  heed.  Well, 
you've  been  my  friend 

Mr.  Fasseas.  And  I'm  proud  of  it. 

Senator  Ddiksen.  And  I'm  proud  of  your 
friendship,  and  what  a  public  spirited  citi- 
zen you've  been.  You  really  have,  and  tonight, 
as  the  Supreme  President,  I  pay  homage  and 
tribute  to  you  in  the  presence  of  your  mem- 
bers. [General  applause.] 

But  I'm  doubly  honored  tonight  with  this 
Socratic  award,  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
that  lived  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But 
what  a  singular  thing  about  Socrates   that 


he  left  scarcely  a  written  line.  It  was  that 
whole  group  of  his  pupils  who  told  us  about 
him  BO  that  he  lived  in  history.  Is  there  a 
greater  name?  Is  Plato  a  greater  name,  who 
was  really  one  who  inscribed  so  much  of  his 
teachings?  Or  Aristotle?  No.  We  go  back  to 
Socrates  and  to  the  Socratic  philosophy  be- 
cause he  taught  it  In  his  own  very  humble 
way  and  others  recorded  It,  and  that's  the 
reason  It  came  to  us.  So  In  our  literature,  in 
the  literature  of  every  country,  In  our  culture, 
in  the  schools,  the  name  of  Socrates  is  so 
well  and  so  familiarly  known. 

And  there's  a  reason  for  it.  He  embodied 
the  very  best  in  the  Greek  mind.  First  its 
clarity  that  somehow  made  manifest  to  his 
pupils  the  principles  by  which  they  had  to 
live;  and  then  his  moral  concern  for  his  own 
society  in  his  day  and  time.  Always  he  went 
about  saying,  "Know  thyself,"  because  that's 
where  wisdom  begins.  When  people  know 
themselves  everything  will  be  added  unto  it. 
And  that  was  the  greatness  of  it.  But  you 
see,  he  was  brilliant  in  life  and  perhaps  even 
more  brilliant  and  greater  In  death. 

Someone  said  about  him  and  wrote  about 
him  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
were  only  two  consistent  minds  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind.  One  was  the  Christ, 
whose  life  was  the  greatest  life  ever  lived, 
but  whether  in  life  or  in  agony,  whether 
before  Pilate  to  be  tried,  or  whether  carry- 
ing that  heavy  cross  down  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
always  and  always  he  hewed  so  steadfastly  to 
a  constant  and  consistent  Christian  prin- 
ciple. And  so  it  was  with  him,  with  Socrates 
and  his  philosophy.  When  the  Judges  con- 
demned him  to  death,  did  he  fulminate 
about  it?  No.  he  didn't.  His  friends  said, 
"Look,  there  are  two  escapes  that  you  have. 
One  is  you  can  escape."  But  he  says,  "I  don't 
wiint  to  escape.  The  law — the  law — has  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  on  me."  And  other 
friends  said,  "You  are  free  to  go  into  exile." 
"But  I  don't  want  to  go  into  exile.  The  law 
has  pronounced  its  judgment."  They  said, 
"But  you've  been  unjustly  condemned."  He 
says,  "But  that's  not  the  law,  and  that's  not 
the  state;  that  Is  merely  the  imperfection 
of  the  Judges  who  condemned  me." 

That  was  his  consistency.  That  was  his 
steadfastne.'is  to  principle.  And  that  was  his 
devotion  to  the  law.  And  when  the  cup  of 
hemlock  came,  he  did  not  retreat,  he  did  not 
liaul  back.  No,  steadfastly  he  abided  by  the 
law  and  its  judgments.  It's  an  Interesting 
concept  today.  In  the  last  couple  of  years 
you've  he.ird  in  various  quarters  the  new 
concept:  "I'll  obey  the  law  if  I  agree  with 
it."  Governor  Agnew,  you've  heard  it  In  your 
state,  haven't  you?  Indeed  you  have.  What 
happens  to  free  society  when  It  Is  given  to 
every  man  to  be  his  own  judge  of  his  own 
sins,  his  own  violations  of  the  concepts  of 
society'^  Then  whfit  happens?  Then,  of  course, 
there  comes  not  merely  instability,  but  final- 
ly there  comes  anarchy  and  all  that  goes 
with  It. 

So.  in  a  time  like  this  when  this  strange 
and  almost  fantastic  concept  is  seeping  into 
the  minds  oi  people  so  many  centuries  after 
Socrates  and  the  Socratic  philosophy,  isn't 
it  time  we  get  back  to  him?  Isn't  it  time  we 
go  back  and  unearth  those  truths?  Isn't  it 
time  that  we  feast  our  hearts  and  our  minds 
with  those  very  simple  bits  of  philosophy 
on  which  a  stable  civilization  must  be 
founded?  Then  and  only  then  can  we  in  a 
free  society  ;n  this  country  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  surviv.il. 

So,  Andrew,  you  honor  me  tonight  with 
this  Socratic  bestowal.  I'm  deeply  grateful  to 
you,  and  it  shall  have  a  place  of  honor,  and 
whenever  I  look,  always  and  always  it  will 
be  a  reminder  of  those  amazing  truths  that 
must  be  discovered  and  rediscovered  in  the 
Interest  of  a  free  society  and  a  stable 
civilization. 

And  so  to  you  and  all  your  associates  and 
to  all  koumbaros  my  sincere  thanks.  [Gen- 
eral applause.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  995,  HH.  15414,  an  act  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on 
communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill, 

temporary  withdrawal  of  pending  amend- 
ment NO.  672,  AND  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AMENDMENT    NO    661 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  it  is 
so  early  in  the  morning  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Senators  are  seriously  pre- 
pared to  address  themselves  to  this  most 
important  amendment  at  this  hour.  I 
therefore  temporarily  withdraw  amend- 
ment No.  672  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  call  up  my  amendment  661 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  is  not  ready  with  the 
pending  amendment,  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
has  a  matter  on  which  the  Senate  could 
act  immediately. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  have  already  arranged 
that  with  the  Senator  from  California. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  four  amendments  to 
offer,  I  am  sure  it  does  not  matter  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  which  one  is 
acted  upon  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  temporarily  with- 
drawn. The  clerk  will  state  amendment 
No.  661. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  8.  Submission  of  Proposals  fob  Tax 
Reform. 

"Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  for  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
inquires  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
whether  that  is  the  amendment  which 
was  designated  last  night  as  the  2-hour 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
1-hour  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 

^TheSlESIDlNG  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tx)r  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 

"iir^AVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
why  we  are  acting  as  we  are  with  respwt 
li  a  bUl  which,  for  all  practical  purposes 
would  be  a  routine  tax  bill,  is  that  we  feel 
The  Suntry  and  the  world  are  m  a  ven^ 
serious  situation  with  respect  to  the  ^- 
flationary  surge  in  our  couritry,  wiUi  re- 
spect to  the  serious  inibal"»ce  of  to- 
tematlonal  payments  and  with  respect 
to  the  very  serious  Imbalance  in  our 

^""Sffs  interesting  to  me  that  the  margin 
in  respect  of  these  matters  is  relatively 
'narrow.  The  imbalance  In  oj""  ^^g^J". 
tlonal  payments  represents  about  ^3  bU 
lion  between  a  good  situation  and  a  bad 
situation.  The  imbalance  in  our  exports 
as    contrasted    with    our    unports    has 
shown  deterioration  lately  of  about  $3 
billion.  Even  our  deficit,  large  as  it  is 
over    $20    billion— variously    estunated 
from   $20   billion   to   $26   billion-when 
oTmpared  with  the  $800  billion  or  $850 
billion  economy  in  proportion  is  not  go- 
^g  to  shake  the  world.  Nonetheless,  the 
confluence  of  these  events  has  brought 
us  to  the  situation  where,  notwithstand- 
Sag  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  other  body 
to  originate  legislation  of  this  character 
the  Senate  wishes  to  manifest  its  will 
upon  this  subject.  ^     ^  . 

I  have  no  illusions  about  what  we  are 
doing  here.  We  all  know,  because  mostof 
us  have  been  around  here  a  long  time, 
that  the  conference  which  wUl  ensue  as 
we  pass  the  bill  today  may  veiT  well  con- 
fine itself  to  the  excise  taxes  alone,  per- 
haps because  of  the  sheer  exigency  of 
time  but  we  also  know  that  the  Senate 
has  clearly  expressed  its  will  to  have  an 
income  tax  increase  and  an  expenditure 

reduction.  ,iiv,i„ 

I  have  predicted  a  tax  increase  within 
30  days  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  do 
what  to  whom,  in  terms  of  these  two 
bodies,  but  I  predict  that  within  30  days. 
if  the  Senate  passes  the  Smathers-WU- 
liams  substitute,  there  will  be  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  there  will  be  a  requirement 
for  an  overall  expense  reduction. 

Now  what  has  been  discussed  all  the 
time  so  far  is  an  expense  reduction 
What  has  not  been  discussed  during  all 
c'  this  time  is  the  very  real  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  tax  reform,  which  can 
also  produce  considerable  money  in  the 
way  of  revenues. 

We  are  talking  about  a  surtax  which 
will  produce,  in  round  figures,  between 
$10  bUlion  and  $12  billion.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  expenditure  reduction  of 
S6  billion.  That  is  not  enough,  of  course 
to  overcome  our  deficit.  Our  deficit  s 
well  in  excess  of  $20  billion.  But  it  is 
enough  to  make  measurable  progress,  to 
bring  the  deficit  down  to  measurable 
proportions.  But  it  seems,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  that  we 
should  not  be  content  with  merely  givtog 
them  more  taxation,  and  deP^ving  them 

of  some  of  the  ^^^^^-'1°^'°!!'^ ^}J^^^ 
legislation  already  orVthe  books,  but  ^e 
should  seek  to  tighten  up  our  tax  codes, 
to  eliminate  inequities,  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination, and  generally  to  make  a 


much  better  posture  for  the  situation 
than  now  exists.  . 

In  that  regard,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  President,  in  his  economic  message 
of  January  1967,  stated  that  he  wo^d 
send  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  tax 
reform  during  that  session  of  Congress 
Over  a  year  has  now  passed,  and  we  stm 
have  no  such  legislation  before  us. 

I  had  contemplated  introducing  a 
series  of  tax  reform  P^-oPOsals  as  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  l^g  slat  on.  How - 
ever,  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  am 
such  tax  reform  package,  and  the  need 
to  expedite  passage  of  the  present  excise 
tax  bill  I  decided  instead,  to  ask  the 
'4nate  to  go  on  record  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  send  a  tax  reform  bill  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another  b 
minutes.  .    ^  „ 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over  9 
months  ago,  on  June  20.  1967^  ^ssistan 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  Sur- 
rey stated: 

It  seems  cle:,r  our  tax  laws,  as  they  stond 
todav  in-.pcfe  burdens  on  some  of  our  citl- 
zens'^-h^h  .>re  clear'y  unfair  In  other  cases^ 
thev  grant  special  preferences  to  >"f '^^^"^^ 
and  groups  wh^ih  are  just  as  clearly  in- 
eouitable. 


Secretary   Surrey    also   recommended 
■soecific  reforms  at  that  time. 

We  have  not  had  a  wx  reform  message 
since  Januarj-  24.  1963. 

I  might  point  out  that  former  Com- 
missioner  of  internal   Revenue   Caphn 
said    not  so  long  ago.  in  discussing  the 
need  for  improvement  of  the  tax  system: 
The  system,  after  all.  requires  voluntary 
aJessment  by  each  taxpayer  of  his  own  tax 
liability.   -Without   fundamental   public   re 
snect  ^r  the  tax  law,  we  cannot  expect  the 
S-bLed  tax  compliance  Which  IS  essen- 
tial to  the  vitality  of  the  ^y^^^^^-^^^^l^!^: 
discrimination,  and  abuse  erode  that  respect^ 
and  in  doing  so,  they  present  serious  danger 
to  th^ mechanism  by  which  our  federal  gov- 
emment  supports  itself. 

A  number  of  proposals  for  tax  reform 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
It  .eems  apparent  that  until  the  adm  n- 
stration  sends  up  its  own  hm.  no  action 
will  be  taken.  Even  when  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced, it  will  undoubtedly  take  many 
months.  Therefore,  we  should  have  a  bill 
before  us  as  early  as  Possible  if  v.e  are 
to  get  tax  reform  through  even  by  this 
time  next  year. 

The  amendment,  in  my  judgment  is 
vers-  relevant  to  the  measure  whicn  is  be- 
Jore  us.  Again  I  quote  Mr,  Caplm  this 
past  January  when  he  said : 

The  subject  of  Ux  reform  has  special  ur- 
gency at  the  present  time.  The  Admlnlstra- 
flon  proposes  and  continues  to  press  for  a 
10  percent  surcharge  upon  the  existing  in- 
come tax.  The  additional  revenue  to  be 
raised  by  the  surcharge  is  conslderable-an 
eftl^1*d  $9.8  bllUon  for  fiscal  1969.  When 
thoM  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  present 

ncTme'ux  ^e  called  -P-,^- ^.^'^h^rdfy 
contrtbuUon  of  that  magnitude,  it  Is  hardly 
sSrtslng  that  they  give  specla  attention 
to  Moects  of  the  tax  law  which  enable 
^he«^  to  pay  less  than  their  share.  And 
natt^ny  enough,  demands  for  reform  have 
mounted.  ,         ^,, 

This  is  a  very  simple  approaca  to  t..e 
problem.  It  simply  asks  the  administra- 


tion to  give  us  its  recommendations  for 
tax  reform  within  90  days.  ,.    .  „ 

The  manager  of  the  bill  felt  that  a 
longer  period  was  required.  I  would  not 
argue  with  him  about  that.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  kind  of  amendment  which 
is  very  pertinent  to  this  bill  or  any  biU 
which  imposes  additional  uxes,  excise 
or  income.  We  are  proposing  exactly  that 
in  the  Smathers- Williams  substitute. 

Tlierefore,  I  hope  this  is  one  amend- 
ment that  the  managers  of  the  bill  wUl 
take  but  I  certainly  feel  that  IfJis  an 
amendment  which  deserves  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  the  Senate,  winch  1  hope  it 

will  have.  .      ^  .      „*. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  ver>-  hard  to  get 
our  colleagues  to  be  here  much  before 
10  o'clock.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  call  for  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 

side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  _     , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  reque.st? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  asking  for  a  quorum 
call  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  we  let  it 
be  charged  equally? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  ,    ,^. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  with- 
hold my  request  momentarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  will,  provided  I  am  as- 
sured that  I  will  have  a  quorum  call. 
when  the  Senator  from  California  is 
throueh.  without  the  time  being  charged. 
It  is  necessary  to  me  as  I  want  a  roll- 
call  on  my  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  will  assure  the  Senator  that  when 
we  get  down  to  the  time  of  approach- 
ing a  vote,  with  perhaps  5  minutes  left 
on  both  sides,  I  will  be  willing  to  have 
a  quorum  call  in  oi'der  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  the  frustration  of  trying  to  keep 
Senators  present  on  the  floor.  Within 
10  minutes  of  the  time  for  a  vote.  I  will 
hplph^mgetarollcall. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim.cus  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  be  temporarUy  laid 
aside  and  that  when  consideration  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  is  com- 
pleted, the  Senate  may  again  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  669 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1.  amendment  No.  669. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  i  No.  669)  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  — .    ADVERTISING  IN  A  POLrrlCAL  CONVEN- 
TION Program. 
••fa)   Section  276  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  of  1954  .relating  to  cemln  Iridlrect  con. 
trlbutlons  to  political  parties)    Is  amended 
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by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  (d),  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"'(c)  Abvertisino  in  a  Convention  Pro- 
gram OF  A  National  Political  Convention  — 
Subsection  ( a )  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for  advertising  In  a  con- 
vention program  of  a  political  party  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  a  convention 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  program  are  used  solely 
to  defray  the  costs  of  conducting  such  con- 
vention and  the  amount  paid  or  Incurred 
for  such  advertising  Is  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  business  the  taxpayer  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive directly  as  a  result  of  such  advertising 
or  Is  reasonable  In  light  of  the  business  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  by  such  convention 
to  the  area  In  which  the  taxpayer  has  a 
principal  place  of  business." 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  on  or 
after  January   1.   1968." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  himself? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  modifies  section  276  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  permit  the 
deduction  of  certain  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  for  advertising  in  a  political 
convention  program,  where  the  conven- 
tion is  held  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  law  prohibits  the  deduction  of 
all  amounts  paid  for  advertising  in  such 
a  program,  although  they  may  consti- 
tute tin  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense  which  otherwise  would  be  de- 
ductible. 

The  amendment  now  pending  is  lim- 
ited so  as  to  maintain  the  prohibition 
against  deduction  of  political  contribu- 
tions that  are  made  in  the  guise  of  ad- 
vertising expenditures  in  convention  pro- 
grams. To  accomplish  this,  the  amend- 
ment is  applicable  only  if  the  amounts 
paid  are  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the 
business  the  taxpayer  may  expect  to 
receive  as  a  result  of  the  advertisement. 
or  are  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the 
business  expected  to  be  brought  by  the 
convention  to  the  area  in  which  the  tax- 
payer has  a  principal  place  of  business. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  applies 
only  if  the  proceeds  of  the  program  are 
used  solely  to  defray  the  costs  of  con- 
ducting the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I 
Introduce  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  I .  I  might  say  that  this  proposal 
seeks  to  resolve  an  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws.  Prior  to  this  moment,  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  my  able  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  is  about  to  speak  and  indicate 
his  approval.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  present  to 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
13042.  and  that  the  very  brief  time  it  will 
take  not  to  be  counted  against  either 
side  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment,  for  a 
privileged  matter? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTED 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATIO?^  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13042)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13042)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  20.  1906,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  election  law  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Bo.Tfd  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend "to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

"SHORT    title 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•District  of  Columbia  Elected  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Act.' 

"findings     and     declaration     of     PtTRPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  school  is  a  focal  point  of 
neighborhood  and  community  activity:  that 
the  merit  of  its  schools  and  educational  sys- 
tem is  a  primary  index  to  the  merit  of  the 
community:  and  that  the  education  of  their 
children  is  a  municipal  matter  of  primary 
and  persona!  concern  to  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  direct  voice  in  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  the  public  educational  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  organiza- 
tional arrangements  whereby  educational 
programs  may  be  improved  and  coordinated 
with  other  municipsl  programs,  and  to  make 
District  schools  centers  of  neighborhood  and 
community  life. 

"amendments    to    district    op    COLUMBIA 
BOARD     OP     EDUCATION     LAW 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  June  20,  1906  (DC, 
Code,  sec.  31-101 1 .  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  la)  The  control  of  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
In  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 


each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  estab- 
lished under  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  The  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
such  Act. 

"  '(b)  il)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1 2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  10(e)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Educ.itlon  shall  be  four  years. 

"  '  1 2 )  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation first  elected  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  three  members 
elected  from  wards  and  two  members  elected 
at  large  shall  serve  for  terms  ending  Jan- 
uary 26,  1970,  and  the  other  six  members 
shall  ser\e  for  terms  ending  January  24,  1972, 
The  members  who  shall  serve  for  terms  end- 
ing January  26,  1970,  shall  be  determined  by 
lots  cast  before  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  a  date  set  and 
pursuant  to  regulation  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

"  '  ( 3 )  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  a  general 
election  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  January  next  following  such  elec- 
tion. A  member  may  serve  more  than  one 
term. 

"  '(4)  The  members  may  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  which  shall  not  exceed  $1,200 
per  annum. 

"•(c)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  lA)  be  a  qualified 
elector  (as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in 
the  school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  one-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (C)  have,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  been 
an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  have  during  such  period  claimed  resi- 
dence nowhere  else,  and  (D)  hold  no  elective 
office  other  than  delegate  or  alternate  dele- 
gate to  a  convention  of  a  political  party 
nominating  candidates  for  President  and  'Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  member 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  quallflcatlons  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

"  "(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  (B)  have,  during  the  three- 
year  period  next  preceding  his  nomination, 
been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  have  during  such  period  claimed 
residence  nowhere  else,  and  (C)  hold  no 
elective  office  other  than  delegate  or  alternate 
delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  political  party 
nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  member 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this  para- 
graph. 

"  '(3)  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  or  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  A  member  will  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualification 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"'(d)  'Whenever,  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  EMucatlon  dies,  re- 
signs, or  becomes  unable  to  serve  or  a  mem- 
ber-elect of  the  Board  of  Education  falls  to 
take  office,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as 
provided  in  section  10(e)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act, 

"  '(e)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  select  a 
President  from  among  its  members  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held 
on  or  after  the  date  (prescribed  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
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nn  which  members  are  to  take  office  after  each 
een^ral  election  The  Board  of  Education  may 
fppoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  meni- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Education   The  Board  o 
Education  shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  leas 
^ce   a   month   during   the   school   year  and 
^uch    additional   meetings   as   it    may   fron, 
i  me  to  time  provide  for.  Meetings  of   the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
^c•  except  that  the  Board  of  Education  il) 
mav  close  to  the  public  any  meeting  lor  part 
hereof)     dealing     with     the     appointment, 
nromotion.  transfer,  or  termination  of  em- 
plovment  of,  or  any  other  '■^'^t^^"-;^^" '"" 
Giving  any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
-on    and   (2)    mav  close  to  the  public  any 
iiieetlng  (or  part  thereof)   dealing  with  any 
"ther  matter  but  no  final  policy  decision  on 
=nch  other  matter  may  be  made  by  the  Board 
,,f  Education  in  a  meeting  (or  part  thereof) 
f'.osed  to  the  public.'  ^  «„„ 

"(b)  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
paragraphs  of  such  section  2(a)  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (f),  (g).  (h),  and  (I), 
respectlvelv.  ^,        „  ,^ 

"(c)    Subsection   (b)   of  such  section  2  is 

'^"?d)^l)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
"0  1906.  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
Tpctlon  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  'board  of  education'  and  'board'  each 
pl.ice  thev  appear  in  such  provisions  and  in- 
'ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  'Board  of  Education 
and  •Board',  respectively. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1006.  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
.-ectlon  are  as  follows:  ^    ,>  „<■ 

"(A)  Subsections  (f),  (g).  <hi.  and  il)  of 
.pctlon  2  of  such  Act   (as  so  redesignated  by 
-ubsectlon  ib)   of  this  section)    iD.C.  Code. 
PCS  31-102.  31-103,  31-104,  31-101) . 

••(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sees. 
31-105,31-108.31-110,31-111). 

•iC)    The  first  paragraph  of  .section  5  oi 
uchAct(D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1121. 

•■(Dl  Section  12  of  such  Act  iD.C.  Code. 
.ec.  31-117). 


••amendments    to    district    of    COLUMBIA 
ELECTION    LAW 

•Sec  4  The  Act  entitled 'An  Act  to  regulate 
ihe  election  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
p'ectors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  of  delegates  represent- 
.iicT  the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
!.o!itical  conventions,  and  for  other  purposes  . 
:..pproved  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
I -1101  et  seq.).  is  amended  as  follows: 

■■(1)    The  first  section  of  such  Act   (D.C. 

rode    sec.  1-1101)    is  amended  by  inserting 

:nmediatelv    after    'Vice    President    of    the 

rnited  States'  the  following:  ',  the  members 

.:  the  Board  of  Education,'. 

••(")  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec, 
1  1102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
1  hereof  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"•(4)   The   term   "ward"    means   a   school 

flection  ward  established  by  the  Board  under 

section  5(a)  i4)  of  this  Act.  _, 

"•(5)   The    term    "Board    of    Eoucation 

means  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 

"^(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  of  such 
\ct(DC  Code.  sec.  l-n05(a)(4))  Is  amend- 
ed bv  inserting  Immediately  before  the  seml- 
folon  the  following:  ':  divide  the  District 
'nto  eight  compact  and  contiguous  school 
election  wards  which  shall  Include  such  num- 
bers of  precincts  as  will  provide  approxi- 
mately equal  population  within  each  ward: 
and  reapportion  the  wards  accordingly  after 
each  decennial  census'. 

"(4)   Section  7  of  such  Act  iD.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1107)  is  amended— 

"(A)  bv  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
'he  registers  in  the  District  during  the  year 
in  which  such  election  is  to  be  held.'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'he  is  duly  registered 
in  the  District  on  the  date  of  such  election.  A 
person  shall  be  considered  duly  registered  in 
the  District  if  he  registers  under  this  Act 
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after  Januar^•  1.  1968.  and  If  after  the  date 
he  registers  no  four-year  period  elapses  dur- 
ing which  he  falls  to  vote  in  an  election  held 
under  this  Act  '; 

"(B)  by  amending  t-ubsectlon  id)  to  re.id 

as  follows:  ,     ,    _ 

•••(d)(1)  The  registrv  shall  be  open  during 
reasonable  hours,  except  that  the  registry 
shall  not  be  open  (A)  during  the  thirty-day 
period  ending  on  the  first  Tue.^day  following 
the  first  Mondav  in  November  ui  each  odd- 
numbered  calendar  year  and  of  each  presi- 
dential election  vear.  (B)  during  the  thirty- 
dav  period  ending  on  the  fire-t  Tuesday  in 
May  in  each  presidential  election  year,  and 
lO"  during  such  other  period  as  the  Board 
mav  provide  in  the  case  of  a  -perial  election. 
••■■(2)  The  Board  mav  cl-se  the  registry 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  While 
the  registrv  is  open,  any  person  may  apply 
U,T  registration  or  change  his  registration  ; 

''■••(Ci  by  striking  out  in  sub.'^ectlon  (c), 
•Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bia'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Genera!  Sessions'^ 

■•(5)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (DC,  Code, 
sec     1-1108)    is   amended— 

•'(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
■thirty  days-  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•{ortv-ti\e"davs':  and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof : 

•■•(h)il)  Except  in  the  rase  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  elected 
at  large,  the  members  of  th--  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  respective  wards  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  which  the  members  have  been 
nominated. 

•'■(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  large, 
each  such  member  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District. 

••  ■(!)  Each  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition 
(A)    filed    with   the    Board    not    later    than 
forty-five    davs    before    the    date    of    .such 
general  election:   (B)  signed  by  at  least  two 
hundred    and    flltv    persons    who    are    duly 
registered  under  section  7  in  the  ward  from 
which    the   candidate   seeks   election,   or   In 
the  case   of  a   candidate   running   at   large, 
signed  bv  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five   persons   in   each   ward   of    the   District 
who  are  dulv  registered  in  such  ward:   and 
(C)    accompanied   by   a   filing   fee   of   SIOO. 
Such  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the  event 
that  the  candidate  withdraws  his  nomina- 
tion bv  writing  received  by  the  Board  not 
later   than    three    days    after    the    date    on 
which  nominations  are  closed.  A  nominat- 
ing  petition   for   a   candidate   in   a   general 
election  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation mav  not  be  circulated  for  signatures 
before  the  ninety-ninth  day   preceding   the 
date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be  filed 
■•vith  the   Board   before  the  seventieth   day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Board   may   pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and    presentation    of    nominating    petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
In   a   general   election   for   members   of   the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Board  shall  arrange 
the  ballots  ai  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter 
registered  in  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one 
candidate  duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to 
such   office    from   such   ward,    and    to    vote 
for  as  manv  candidates  duly  nominated  for 
election  at  "large  to  such  office  as  there  are 
Board  of  Education  members  to  be  elected 
at  large  in  such   election. 

"■(J)(l)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept anv  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
for  any  office  as  bona  fide  with  respect  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  signatories  thereto 
if  the  original  or  facsimile  thereof  has  been 
posted  in  a  suitable  public  place  for  the  ten- 
day   period   beginning    on   the   forty-second 


dav  before  the  date  of  the  election  for  such 
office  Anv  qualified  elector  may  within  such 
ten-dav  period  challenge  the  validity  of  any 
petition  by  a  written  st.-.tement  duly  signed 
bv  the  challenger  and  filed  with  the  Board 
and  specifying  concisely  the  ^'"tf^d^ defects 
in  such  petition.  Copy  of  such  challenge 
shall  be  sent  bv  the  Board  promptly  to  the 
person  designated  for  the  purpose  In  the 
nominating  i>etltlon. 

"•i2)  Tlie  Board  .shall  receive  evidence  in 
•,upport  of  .,nd  in  opposition  to  the  challenge 
and  shall  determine  the  vnliditv  of  the  chal- 
lenged nominating  petition  not  more  than 
eight  davs  after  the  challenge  has  been  lUed^ 
Within  three  days  after  announcement  of 
the  determination  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  the  validltv  of  the  nominating  petition, 
either  the  challenger  or  any  person  named 
in  the  challenged  petition  as  a  nominee  ma>^ 
apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  o. 
Appeals  for  a  review  of  the  reasonableness 
of  such  determination.  The  court  .shall  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  the  matter  and  the 
decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final  and  not 
appealable.  .      .        .  ,_i, 

••*(k)  In  anv  election,  the  order  in  which 
the  names  uf  the  candidates  lor  office  ..p- 
pear  on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined  by 
lot,  upon  a  date  or  dates  and  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board." 

••.6)  section  9  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-11091   is  amended— 

•  (A)  by  striking  out  for  electors  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President'  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b):  and 

••(B)  by  striking  out  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia'  in  subsection  (e) 
and  Inserting  'District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions'. 

"(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  l-lllOi   Is  amended-  ,  .,  .  ^ 

••,A)  bv  striking  out  the  second  ..nd  third 
sentences  of  paragraph  (1  i  of  subsection  .a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
:-uch  subsection: 

•■,Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••■(3)   The  first  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  l>e  held 
on  November  5.  1968.  and  thereafter  on  the 
Tuesdav  next  after  the  ftr.st  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year. 
—  14)  (A)  If  in  a  uci-eral  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Bo.ird  of  Education  no  candidate 
for  the  office  <f  member  irom  a  ward,  or  no 
candidate   for   the  office  of  member  elected 
at   large    (where  only  one  at-larpe   position 
is  being  filled  at  such  election).  :eccives  a 
maloritv  of  the  votes  valldlv  cast   for  such 
office   a"  runoff  election  shall  he  held  on  the 
twentv-first   dav    next   following   such    cle<'- 
llon     The    candidate    receiving    the    highest 
number    of    votes    in    such    runr.tT    election 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

■  •  <  B)  When  more  than  one  'office  of  mem- 
l>er  elected  at  laree  is  being  filled  at  .such 
a  eeneral  election,  the  randicates  lor  suci 
offices  -vvho  receive  the  hh^hest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who 
does  not  receive  a  majoritv  of  the  number 
o*-  all  votes  cast  !or  rnndiciates  for  elect a>r. 
't  large  in  surh  election  divided  by  tv-e 
i' umber  cf  at-laree  offices  to  be  filled  in 
such  election  Where  on-;  or  more  cf  the  at- 
large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  runu.i 
r-ection  shall  be  held  as  provided  in  sub- 
p.,n-eraph  .A)  of  This  paragraph,  and  the 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  in  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

•••(C)  Where  a  vacancv  in  an  unexpired 
term  for  an  at-large  position  is  boinir  filled 
at  the  same  peneral  election  as  one  or  more 
full  term  :.t-large  positions,  ^^e  :n.cccsEful 
candidate  cr  candidates  with  the  l;-?^^^^^ 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election^  or 
in  the  runofT  election  if  a  runoff  election  is 
necessary,   shall   be   declared  elected  to   the 
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full  t«nn  position  or  positions,  provided 
that  any  candidate  declared  elected  at  the 
general  election  shall  for  this  purpose  be 
deemed  to  have  received  a  higher  number 
of  votes  than  any  candidate  elected  In  the 
runoff  election. 

"  '(D)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  In  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lota  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"'(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  lor 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large,  the  candidates  In 
such  runoff  election  shall  be  those  unsuc- 
cessful candidates,  In  number  not  more  than 
one  more  than  the  number  of  such  ofBces  to 
be  filled,  who  In  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding such  runoff  election  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  less  than  a  majority. 
In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
a  ward,  the  runoff  election  shall  be  held  In 
such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates  who  In 
the  general  election  next  preceding  such  run- 
off election  received  respectively  the  highest 
number  and  the  second  highest  number  of 
votes  validly  cast  In  such  ward  or  who  tied  In 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  such  votes 
shall  run  In  such  runoff  election.  If  In  any 
case  (other  than  the  one  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence)  a  tie  vote  must  be  re- 
solved ta  determine  the  candidates  to  run  In 
any  runoff  election,  the  Board  may  resolve 
such  tie  vote  by  requiring  the  candidates 
receiving  the  tie  vote  to  cast  lota  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"■(6)  IX  any  candidate  withdraws  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff  elec- 
tion held  to  select  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  dies  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  the  candidate  who  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  In  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  candidate 
m  such  runoff  election  or  who  received  a 
number  of  votes  In  such  general  election 
which  Is  next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes 
in  such  general  election  received  by  a  candi- 
date In  the  runoff  election  and  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  In  such  runoff  election  shall  be  a 
candidate  in  such  runoff  election.  The  reso- 
lution of  any  tie  necessary  to  determine  the 
candidate  to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by  such 
withdrawal  cir  death  shall  be  resolved  by  the 
Board  In  the  same  manner  as  ties  are  re- 
solved under  paragraph   (5).' 

"(C)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(b)  All  elections  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  In  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  all 
elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  polls 
shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  antemeridian 
to  8  o'clock  postmeridian.  Candidates  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  In  elec- 
tions held  pursuant  to  this  Act,  other  than 
general  elections  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall  be  declared  the  winners.'; 

"(D)  by  Inserting  after  'In  the  case  of  a 
tie'  In  suoEcctioa  (c)  the  following:  'vote  in 
any  election  other  than  an  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education': 

"(E)  by  Inserting  after  'offlcial'  in  subsec- 
tion (di  the  following:  ',  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,';  and 

"(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subeectlon: 

"'(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  which  occurs  more  than  ninety- 
nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs.  How- 
ever, the  Board  of  Elducation  shall  appoint 
a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  un- 
til the  fourth  Monday  In  January  next  fol- 


lowing the  date  of  the  election  of  a  person  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term, 
whichever  occurs  first.  A  person  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unexpired  term  of  office  to  which 
he  was  elected.  Any  person  appointed  under 
this  subsection  .shall  have  the  same  quall- 
ftcHtloiis  for  holding  such  office  as  were  re- 
quired of  his  immediate  predecessor.' 

"(8)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of 
.such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-llll(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals'. 

"(91  The  following  new  sections  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  such  Act: 

"  'Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  more  than  one  office  on  the  Board  of 
Education  in  .iny  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  If  a  person  Is  nominated 
for  more  than  one  such  office,  he  shall, 
within  three  days  after  the  Board  has  sent 
him  notice  that  he  has  been  so  nominated, 
designate  In  writing  the  office  for  which  he 
wishes  to  run,  in  which  case  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  withdrawn  all  other  nomi- 
nations. In  the  event  that  such  person  falls 
within  such  three-day  period  to  file  such  a 
designation  with  the  Board,  all  such  nomina- 
tions of  such  person  shall  be  deemed  with- 
drawn. 

"  'Sec.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Election  Act".' 

"COORDINATION  WITH  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLtTMBlA 
GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  Jointly  develop  procedures  to  assure 
the  maximum  coordination  of  educational 
and  other  municipal  programs  and  services 
In  achieving  the  most  effective  educational 
system  and  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities and  services  to  serve  broad  community 
needs.  Such  procedures  shall  cover  such 
matters  as — 

"(1)  design  and  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities  to  accommodate  civic  and 
community  activities  such  as  recreation, 
adult  and  vocational  education  and  training, 
and  other  community  purposes; 

"(2)  full  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities during  nonschool  hours  for  community 
purposes: 

"(3)  utilization  of  municipal  services  such 
as  police,  sanitation,  recreational,  mainte- 
nance services  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  stature  of  the  school  in  the  community; 

"(4)  arrangements  for  cost-sharing  and 
reimbursements  on  school  and  community 
programs  involving  utilization  of  educa- 
tional  facilities   and  services;    and 

"(5)  other  matters  of  mutual  Interest  and 
concern. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Education  may  invite 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  his  designee  to  attend  and  participate  In 
meetings  of  the  Board  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  coordination  of  educational  and  other 
municipal  programs  and  services  and  on  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  of  mutual  interest. 

"EPFECTTVE    DATE    AND    TERMINATION    OP    OFTICE 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  May  15,  1968,  except 
that— 

"(1)  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  June  20,  1906  (as  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers,  functions,  duties  vested 
In  it  under  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  such 
date) ; 

"(2)  vacancies  In  such  Board  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  In  accordance  with 
such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  such  date) ;  and 

"(3)  the  members  of  such  Board  appointed 
under  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  such  date) 
shall  continue  In  office; 

until  such  time  as  at  least  six  of  the  mem- 
bers first  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education 


(under  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act) 
take  office." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  Morse, 

Robert  Kennedt, 

Winston  Prouty, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOKN  L.  McMillan, 

John  Dowdy, 

Donald  M.  Phaser, 

Bernie  Sisk, 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

Joel  T.  Broyhill, 

John  M.  Zwach, 

Sam  Steioer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  ti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  very  brief  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conference  report. 

H.R.  13042,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees,  provides  for  the 
first  School  Board  election  to  be  held  on 
November  5,  1968,  with  each  succeeding 
School  Board  election  to  be  held  in  No- 
vember in  odd-numbered  years. 

The  elected  School  Board  would  con- 
sist of  11  members,  eight  elected  from 
individual  wards  and  three  elected  at- 
large  for  terms  of  4  years  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis. 

The  bill  also  establishes  the  qualifica- 
tions to  hold  oflBce,  and  compensation 
and  procedures  for  submitting  nominat- 
ing petitions. 

The  conference  report  comes  to  the 
Senate  with  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

The  favorable  action  about  to  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia elected  School  Board  conference  re- 
port and  the  favorable  action  anticipated 
on  the  report  shortly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ranks  as  a  very  signifi- 
cant historical  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
citizens  who  resided  here  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  their  own  School  Board 
members. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Department  of  Interior 
managed  the  local  colored  schools,  while 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
managed  the  white  schools.  This  changed 
in  1873  when  the  colored  schools  were 
transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  a  board  of  nine  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  In  1906,  Congress 
vested  control  of  the  public  schools  In  a 
Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
supreme  court  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Presently,  School  Board  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  U.S.  district 
court.  It  is  obvious  that  until  the  elected 
School  Board  bill  becomes  law  we  really 
have  made  little  progress  since  1804  in 
putting  democracy  to  work  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  by  allowing  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  School  Board. 

In  my  judgment,  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  elected  School  Board  bill 
is  a  plant  stride  forward  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  true  home  rule  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  final 


anoroval  of  the  elected  School  Board  bill 
ushers  in  an  era  of  greater  democracy 
for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Much  credit  for  these  accomplish- 
ments must  go  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Nevada  LMr.  Bible],  the  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown,  and  to  my  distin- 
euished  colleagues.  Senators  Pro0ty  and 
DoMiNicK  for  the  great  contributions 
they  have  made  on  behalf  of  home  rule 
and  elected  School  Board  proposals  over 
the  years.  My  friend  from  Colorado,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efiforts  to  secure  an  elected 
School  Board  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the 
contribution  he  made  to  this  legislation 
and  the  wonderful  cooperation  he  gave 
me  at  all  times.  Each  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  made  significant 
contributions   toward   passage   of   both 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  for  their  strong  support  of 
the  elected  School  Board. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  state  my 
deep  appreciation  to  President  Johnson 
for  the  strong  support  he  has  given  us  in 
trying  to  bring  about  this  long  overdue 
and  necessary  reform. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing conference  report  is  of  singular  im- 
portance to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
citizens  of  the  District  have  been  isolated 
too  long  from  their  educational  system. 
The  future  of  their  children  is  the  para- 
mount concern  of  all  parents,  but  par- 
ents in  the  District  have  been  deprived 
ot  a  voice  in  the  keystone  of  their  chil- 
ciren's  lives— their  education.  Particular- 
ly in  the  ghettoes  of  the  District,  where 
the  lack  of  an  education  has  been  the 
bar  to  a  better  life,  there  is  great  respect 
for  education  and  parents  are  \'itally  in- 
terested in  the  schools  and  the  quality 
of  education  provided  for  their  children. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  Mr.  President, 
in  every  community,  the  school  system 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  community  it 
serves  and  direct  election  of  members  of 
the  School  Board  Is  the  common  practice. 
In  the  State  of  Vermont  they  have  been 
rlected   since    1870.   In   the   District   of 
Columbia,  due  to  an  archaic  selection 
system,   the   citizens  do   not   have   this 
fundamental  right  to  select  those  who  de- 
urmlne    educational    policies    and    the 
quaUty  of  education  provided  for  their 
children.  Parents  In  the  District  are  de- 
nied any  direct  involvement  in  the  efifec- 
tive  operation  of  their  children's  schools. 
With  the  passage  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  which  provides  for 
elected  School  Board,  the  residents  of  the 
District  will  share  with  millions  of  other 
'Americans  citizens  a  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration  of   their   educational   system. 
They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  select 
a  School  Board  responsible  to  them. 

My  statement,  Mr.  President,  Is  not 
meant  In  criticism  of  those  who  presently 
•^erve  or  have  served  in  the  past  on  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  District  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  such  dedicated 
and  selfless  individuals  serve  on  Its 
School  Board  and  they  have  served  the 
community  faithfully  and  weU.  laboring 


under  difficult  circumstances  Imposed 
upon  them  by  an  outmoded  selection  sys- 
tem. The  judges  of  the  Federal  district 
court  who  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  appointing  the  members 
of  the  school  Board,  have  urged  that 
they  be  relieved  of  this  duty  alien  to  their 
judicial  responsibilities,  and  I  agree  that 
thev  should  be.  ,  „       , 

An  independent  elected  School  Board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  a  new  concept.  For  several 
vears  my  colleague  on  the  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
have  been  advocates  of  an  elected  School 
Board  In  the  past  he  has  introduced 
legislation  to  bring  this  voice  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District— without  success 
In  commitee  I  have  given  him  my  full 
'upport  when  he  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  have  .-^uch  a  measure  added 
as  an  amendment  to  other  legislation.  I 
was  gratified  when  belated  support  for 
an  elected  School  Board  was  forthcoming 
in  this  90th  Congress 

One  of  the  things  which  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  in  this  legislation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bipartisan 
measure.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oi-egon,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Pubhc 
Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  education  in  this  country.  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  not  only  on  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  but  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  He  has  been 
the  champion  of  countless  causes  result- 
ing in  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  education  in   this  country  and  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
another  of  his  meaningful  contributions. 
The  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  elected  School  Board  legis- 
lation Mr.  President,  and  its  enactment 
into  law,  will  not  be  the  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  in  the  District's  educational  sys- 
tem but  it  will  do  much  to  resolve  some 
of  the  serious  differences  which  have  de- 
veloped in  this  community.  It  is  legisla- 
tion which  has  broad  based  support  from 
every  quarter  of  the  community,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  such  strong  support  for 
a  measure  which  I  have  long  considered 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  District. 
Through  Increased  community  participa- 
tion the  educational  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict can  become  a  part  of  the  community 
life    All  of  us  must  now  assume  our 
responsibility  to  bring  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District  this  much  needed  and  long 
overdue  reform  in  its  educational  system. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California     and     the     Senator     from 
Delaware.  


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 


apply  more  generally  "leP^i'sio^s  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 

corporations. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident we  have  worked  this  amendment 
out  after  discussing  it  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department,  and  we  are 
willing  to  take  it.  In  fact,  we  think  it  is 
necessary. 

This  problem  first  arose  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  advertising  tliat  was  appearing  in  the 
brochures  of  the  national  conventions- 
advertising  to  the  extent  that,  in  effect 
contractors  were  making  their  $10,000  or 
$25,000  contributions  under  the  guise 
that  the  money  was  for  advertising. 

By  an  amendment  which  I  offered,  that 
practice  was  tightened  up,  and  such  con- 
tributions were  completely  eliminated. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
administration  that  in  tightening  the 
loophole,  we  had  proceeded  to  the  extent 
that  hotels,  lor  example,  in  the  area 
where  the  convention  was  being  solicited, 
could  not  make  the  normal  donations 
which  are  customarily  raised  when  cities 
bid  for  these  conventions.  It  has  always 
been  customary',  for  instance,  as  for 
example,  for  the  Cherry  Blos.-iom  lestl- 
val  to  raise  a  fund,  through  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  lo  underwrite  the  con- 
vention coming  to  the  city,  on  the  basis 
that  the  hotels  and  business  people  in 
the  community  will  profit  therefrom. 

Tills  amendment  would  allow  such  ad- 
vertising only  in  two  cases.  Pirtt,  it  would 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  people  in 
♦  he  area  would  have  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  making  an  additional  profit  m 
their  bu.siness  as  a  irsult  of  getting  the 
convention   in   tlie   arc?.   For   example 
when  one  of  the  conventions  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Miami  area,  the  hotels  in  that  area 
could  deduct  the  cost  of  advertising  in 
the  brochures  for  that  convention  to  the 
extent  its  business  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
convention.  The  Miami  hotels  could  not 
get  a  deduction,  of  course,  for  a  Chicago 
convention.  When  the  convention  goes  to 
Chicago,  the  business  interests  in  Chi- 
cago that  would  have  a  rea.sonable  expec- 
tation of  making  a  profit  as  a  result  of 
that  convention   would  be  allowed  the 
<;ame  deduction  they  would  be  allowed  if 
it  were  a  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  or  any  other  organization.  Be- 
yond that,  this  part  of  the  amendment 
does  not  go. 

The  second  type  of  advertising  allowed 
by  the  amendment  would  be  for  a  busi- 
ness, such  as  the  Coca  Cola  Co.,  if  It 
wanted  to  advertise.  They  could  only  be 
allowed  a  deduction  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  normally  expect  to  take  ad- 
vertising in  any  nonpolitical  brochure 
having  a  distribution  among  a  similar 
size  croup.  It  could  not  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  contribution.  poUtical  or  otherwise. 
Another  safeguard  Is  that  in  all  in- 
stances if,  perchance,  they  had  a  surplus 
after  the  convention,  none  of  the  pro- 
ceeds could  be  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  poUtical  campaign.  They 
would  have  to  be  earmarked  and  set  aside 
and  carried  over  for  the  next  convention. 
4  years  later.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  those  funds  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  whole  cost  would  be  re- 
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Jected  if  any  of  the  proceeds  were  sought 
to  be  used  to  defray  such  campaign  costs. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  very  clear  that 
defense  contractors  and  various  other 
contractors  who  heretofore  were  solic- 
ited for  advertising  would  not  be  allowed 
to  deduct  that  cost  because  there  would 
be  no  reasonable  expectation  that  busi- 
ness would  result.  Such  advertising  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  improper  influ- 
ence, and  that  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
proper  deduction. 

This  amendment  does  spell  out  a  clear 
Interpretation  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  We  were  told 
that  they  need  these  safeguards.  While 
they  felt  that  they  could  interpret  them 
by  regulation,  it  would  be  better  to  do  it 
in  this  manner. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  intent  clear.  I 
am  sure  that  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment will  agree.  We  do  not  think  it  can 
result  In  an  abuse. 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and  does  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  ou  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  <No.  669)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  same  amendment,  No.  669,  be 
added  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
*  isiana  [Mr.  Long!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  WilliabisI. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  an  amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Javits  amendment  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  own  time,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  aquoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VN.^NIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  keep  the 
Senate  floor  an^  lobby  clear  of  all  Senate 
staff  personnel  except  those  on  the  staff 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority, the  secretary  for  the  minority,  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  two  policy  com- 
mittees, and  the  staff  of  any  Senator  who 
makes  a  special  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  have  it  perfectly  clear 
that  my  assistants,  Mr.  Kirst  and  Mr. 
Schwartz,  may  be  on  the  floor  at  all 
times  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  believe 
I  will  be  constrained  to  object,  I  do  not 
think  the  request  will  be  necessary  to- 
day. I  do  not  think  we  will  have  that 
much  confusion.  I  would  prefer  to  wait 
until  we  see  if  such  a  request  becomes 
really  necessary. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
on  the  request.  If  he  does,  I  will  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircrinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  will  not  insist  on  it  if  the  major- 
ity whip  intends  to  object. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  during 
the  conference  held  earlier  this  year, 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence agreed  to  make  every  effort  to  keep 
the  floor  clear  of  attaches  who  had  no 
business  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Yesterday  I  counted  almost  50  Senate 
aides  on  the  floor.  And  that  situation 
held  true  throughout  most  of  the  day.  I 
do  not  believe  that  50  Senators  need  50 
aides  present  on  the  floor.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  propounded  the  request.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff 
of  the  Finance  Committee  be  permitted 
to  have  the  use  of  the  floor  today. 

Any  Senator  could  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  any  aide  he  wishes  on  the 
floor  in  spite  of  this  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  manag- 
ing the  bill.  It  is  a  Finance  Committee 
bill,  and  we  do  have  a  large  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, in  my  own  case,  members  of  my 
staff  must  communicate  from  time  to 
time. 

I  do  not  want  to  ask  a  favor  for  my- 
self that  I  would  not  want  to  ask  for 
others.  I  would  prefer  not  to  use  this 
procediue  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  work  with  me  on  the 
matter.  I  believe  that  it  will  work  out  all 
right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
will  work  out  all  right,  too,  despite  what 
the  Democratic  conference  did. 

I  think  it  is  confusing  to  have  indi- 
vidual Senators  get  up  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  staff  members  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  as- 
sist the  Senator  when,  to  me,  they  are 
clearly  entitled  to  be  here. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  been  an  eflBcient 
secretary  of  the  conference  and  has  done  . 
marvelous  work.  However,  I  think  we  are 
going  too  far  when  we  attempt  to  impose 
this  restriction  in  the  widest  sort  of  way. 

I  join  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  asking  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  play  It  by  ear  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  will  not  press  the  request.  How- 
ever, if  we  play  it  by  ear,  it  will  get  out 
of  hand  as  it  did  on  yesterday,  and  then 
it  is  difficult  to  restore  control  of  the 
situation.  Whereas  if  consent  to  clear  the 
floor  is  gotten  early  in  the  day  as  I  have 
attempted  to  do,  the  matter  will  not  get 
out  of  hand. 

A  number  of  Senators  yesterday  ob- 
jected to  all  the  aides  running  up  and 


down  the  aisle  and  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
various  Senators.  Senators  could  not 
hear  what  was  said.  I  think  it  is  holding 
the  Senate  up  to  ridicule. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  any  time  I 
need  an  aide  on  the  floor.  But,  as  a  usual 
procedure,  I  let  my  aides  come  to  the 
lobby,  and  I  meet  them  out  there,  and  I 
then  send  them  back  to  the  office. 

If  aides  wish  to  listen,  they  can  sit  in 
the  gallery  and  hear  everything  that  is 
said.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  order  in 
the  Senate,  then  I  will  not  press  my 
request.  If  Senators  desire  order,  this  is 
the  only  way  to  get  it  and  maintain  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
at  such  time  as  it  becomes  a  problem,  I 
will  join  the  Senator  in  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  such 
time  as  it  becomes  a  problem,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  make  the  request 
himself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  mj'- 
self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  modify 
his  date  to  make  the  date,  let  us  say,  De- 
cember 31 — I  have  mentioned  this  to  the 
Senator — I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
the  amendment.  Otherwise,  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  it. 

I  know  the  study  is  going  on  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  believe  I 
understand  their  point  of  view  on  the 
matter.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  bring- 
ing these  reforms  before  us  long  before 
we  could  possibly  consider  them.  Because 
of  this,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to 
ask  the  Treasury  Department  to  bring 
the  study  here  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  would  be 
rejected  if  the  Senator  insisted  on  a  date 
earlier  than  that.  If  he  would  accept  the 
December  31  date,  and  would  so  modify 
the  amendment,  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  mod- 
ify the  date.  I  believe  it  would  work  out 
then.  It  would  then  be  a  most  construc- 
tive amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senate  would  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  differ  with  the  Senator  in  that 
regard.  But  I  am  delighted  that  both  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  would 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  say  to 
them  that  I  hope  that  we  realize  the 
meaningfulness  of  this  matter  to  people 
generally.  We  have  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  mail — I  am  sure  the  Senators 
have. 

I  shall  take  the  Senator's  suggestion, 
but  I  just  wish  to  comment  to  both  Sen- 
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ators— who  are  so  important  in  the  con- 
ference, in  the  future  work  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee— how  important  many 
people  in  the  country  consider  such  an 
amendment;  because  there  is  much  feel- 
ing that  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
they  are  going  to  pay  a  bigger  tax  bill, 
at  least  we  should  try  to  do  away  with 
inanv  discriminations  and  inequities  in 
tlie  tax  code.  You  never  get  rid  of  all  of 
tliem,  and  you  probably  never  will  get 
lid  of  a  majority  of  them. 

Some  effort  in  that  regard  is  clearly 
indicated,  in  common  decency  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  wlio  feel  much  put 
upon  when  their  own  tax  bill  is  going  to 
ri.se  materially. 

I  am  grntetul  to  both  Senators.  I  am 
lealistic  about  the  legislative  process,  and 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  they  would 
consider  this  as  an  expres.sion  of  what 
the  people  really  want.  Whether  it  finds 
its  way  in  this  particular  measure,  at 
this  time,  or  in  .some  other  measure,  this 
is  something  which  is  desirable  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can  give 
ihe  Senator  from  New  York  my  assur- 
ance that  in  accepting  this  amendment. 
It  is  not  just  an  idle  gesture  of  taking  it 
to  conference.  I  believe  the  changed  date 
•,vould  be  a  realistic  date. 

I  aeree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  most 
essential  that  we  get  such  a  report,  and 
l>erhaps  the  Treasury  Department  needs 
this  extra  incentive  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  here  on  time. 

In  accepting  this  amendment.  I  would 
certainly  express  the  hope  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  conference,  and  I  think  it  can. 
because  it  should  be. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  propos- 
ing this  study  for  a  tax  reform  measure. 
I  believe  it  is  disgraceful  that  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate— now 
over  11  years — we  have  never  had  from 
the  Ti-ea"sury  Department,  under  either  a 
RepubUcan  administration  or  a  Demo- 
cratic   administration,    a     good,    well- 
drawn,  tight  tax  reform  bill. 

If  we  had  it.  I  am  confident  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  put  on  a  sur- 
charge now— and  we  should  have  had 
this  study  by  now— and  it  would  be  im- 
necessary    to    do    a    great   many    other 
things  which  are  quite  unpopular  tax- 
wise,  v.-hereas  tax  reform  will  be  popular 
with  all  except  a  few  vested  interests. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  listen  to  what  I  am  say- 
ing now.  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  first  and  most  important  tax  reform 
is  to  cut  out  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
I  am  very  much  concerned,  since  Paul 
Doufflas  left  the  Senate,  that  we  have  not 
realiy  had  any  thrust  to  get  rid  of  the 
oil    depletion    allowance,    which    I    say 
again — as  a  beneficiarv-  of  oil  royalties — 
is  absolutely  economically  unjustifiable. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  taking  this  step:   and  I  hope 
that  before  this  report  comes  in  next  De- 
cember, we  will  not  have  to  impose  a  lot 
of  unjust  taxes  on  the  American  people 


because  we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
appropriate  tax  reform. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  been  active  in  this  respect. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  finish? 
Mr.  President,  in  proposing  the  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment,  v.hich  I  will 
do  in  a  moment,  and  in  acting  as  I  am. 
I  am  not  trying  to  prejudge  i-nything. 
The  view  of  Senators  as  to  what  should 
be  included  in  a  tax  reform  jiackage  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  manifest  itself. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  am  not  adopting 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  Irom  Penn- 
sylvania as  part  of  the  arpument  for  this 
particular  mea.sure.  .so  there  is  no  legis- 
lative record  on  that  subject. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  what- 
ever the  administration  .sends  us,   and 
then  we  will  use  our  own  wit  and  good 
judgment  on  it.  It  .so  happens  that  my 
own  attitude  on  that  subject  was  some- 
what more  favorable  to  the  i^osition  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware   I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! than  to  the  position  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  But  it  is  not  material 
now    The   administration   may   recom- 
mend   things    which    I    will    find    very 
onerous   and   which   the   Senat-or   from 
Pennsylvania  will  find  very  onerous,  on 
totally  different  subjects.  We  all  Know 
that  the   matter   has  been   studied   for 
some  time,  as  to  what  aspects  of  the 
tax  code  require  modification.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  us  believe  that  they 
have  it  on  the  desk  now,  and  that  the 
onlv  reason  they  have  not  sent  it  to  us 
is  that  they  want  this   10-percent  tax 
surcharge.  Well,  this  is  life. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  lias 
suggested,  considering  the  political  re- 
alities, is  probably  the  best  we  can  get. 
Therefore.  I  hope  we  will  all  save  our 
time  and  tempers,  instead  of  arguing 
about  the  details  of  tax  refoim.  and  acree 
that  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  statement  of 
the  position.  . 

Therefore,  I  modify  my  amendment  m 
accordance  with  the  modification  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask  the  clerk 

^°S^'  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  .<^o  modified. 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  will  oe 

stated.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  omend- 

ment.  as  modified,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  foI!nw- 

ing: 

■Sec.  8.   SvBMissioN-   of  Proposals  for   Tax 

REhORM. 

•N'ot  liter  than  December  31.  1968.  the 
President  sha:i  submit  to  the  Concress  pro- 
posals lor  a  romprehen.sive  reform  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954." 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  plea.sed  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  clear  that  he  is  not  in- 
sisting that  there  be  any  particular  rec- 
ommendation in  the  fie'd  of  tax  refoim 
On  that  basis.  I  believe  I  can  support  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  has  said  that  he  thinks  he  is  not 
pioperiv  entitled  to  a  27' .-percent  de- 
pletion allowance,  that  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  receiving  it.  That  being  the  case. 
I  think  he  .should  not  claim  percentage 


depletion,  but  should  pay  his  tax  on  a 
cost  depletion  basis.  .    ♦♦  - 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  a  better 
argument  for  denying  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  to  a  royalty  owner  who  needs 
no  incentive  to  simply  sit  there  on  the 
land  while  somebody  el.se  explores  for 
oil,  than  there  is  for  denying  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  someone  who  goes  out 
looking  for  oil. 

Mr.   CLARK.  Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ,,    •  ,^  ;„ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield  in 

;i  moment.  . 

From  a  ixilitical  viewixjint.  since  there 
are  more  landowners  than  there  are  oil 
producers,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
take  that  depletion  allowance  irom  the 
former  group  than  from  the  oil  com- 
panies The  ixiint  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  .something  I  am  well  prepared 
to  debate  in  due  cour.se.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  making 
the  i.ssue.  I  shall  not  pur.sue  it  further  at 
this  time,  except  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsvlvania  if  he  wishes  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to  the 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I 
i:m  not  violatinu  rule  XIX.  .section  2. 
which  I  liad  occasion  to  call  into  action 
the  other  dav.  I  thought  the  Senator 
made  a  rather  absurd  suggestion  that 
since  I  do  not  apin-ove  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  I  should  pay  taxes  on 
the  whole  thing.  I  did  not  approve  of  the 
i-ule.  either,  of  which  the  Senator  is 'one 
of  the  .strone  protagonists.  I  i)liiy  j-'ames 
as  I  find  them.  I  do  not  like  to  take  two 
.strikes  with  me  when  I  go  to  bat.  I  do 
not  think  any  Members  of  this  body 
think  I  should  pay  oil  depletion  taxes. 
I  think  the  suggestion  is  rather  ab.surd. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  am  sug- 
"estine  is  that  if  the  Senator  thinks  it 
is  immoral  to  claim  a  tax  deduction,  he 
does  not  have  to  claim  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  t  Putting 
the  question.! 

The  amendment  'No.  661 '  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  J.-vviTSl.  was 
asreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  aErreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a<3reed   to. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  which  has  ju.st  been 
aiii-eed  to  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  apieeina  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.    (Putting  the 
Question.' 
'  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMFNDMFNT    NO,    C12 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  672  and  ask  that  it  be 
.stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  the  following:  ".  except  that  the 
President  shall  not  reserve  from  expenditure 
any  amounts  from  appropriations  or  other 
obllgatlonal  authority  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

"(1)   education. 

■'  ( 2 )   low-lnconie  housing. 

"(3)   water  and  air  pollution  prevention, 

"(4)   prevention   and   detection   of   crime, 

"(5)    the  District  of  Columbia, 

"(6)  training  and  employment  of  dis- 
advantaged persons, 

"(7)   war  on  poverty." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  2-hour  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
2-hour  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark] 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  ask  tTfe  Chair,  by  way  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  at  what  stage  in  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment  would 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment  be  in 
order,  so  that  I  may  gage  my  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  that  point  before  the 
Chair  rules. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  do  intend  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  680.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  amendment  can  be 
called  up  at  any  time  before  the  final  vote 
on  the  pending  Javits  amendment.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  be  in  order  after 
the  2  hours  have  expired  or  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back,  and  prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  amendment,  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  if  I  may,  to  interest  as  many  Sena- 
tors as  I  can  In  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 


Rrst,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
I  .support  the  Smathers- Williams  substi- 
tute, as  it  may  be  amended,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  one  of  the  things 
that  is  in  it — and  I  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  now,  apparently — and  that  is  the 
textile  quota  amendment,  which  really 
does  not  belong  in  tlie  bill,  no  matter 
v.'hPt  one  may  think  about  it,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  properly  disposed  of  in 
conference.  But,  laying  that  aside,  and 
dealing  only  with  the  tax  questions,  I  say 
I  support  this  concept.  . 

That  being  said,  one  must  examine  the 
.structure  of  the  Smathers- Williams  ap- 
proach in  order  to  see  precisely  v/hat  it 
will  do.  IL  will  be  noted  that  the  $6  bil- 
lion prospective  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures— if  Members  of  the  Senate  will  look 
at  it,  and  I  hope  very  much  they  will 
look  at  page  7  of  the  measure,  and  item 
lb)  under  that  particular  section — is  to 
be  taken  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  which  are  prospective.  In 
short,  we  ourselves  are  not  actually  cut- 
ting; we  are  simply  giving  a  mandate  to 
the  President  that,  in  cutting,  he  shall 
cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  aggregate  ap- 
propriations which  the  Congress  will  pass. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  yesterday 
the  Senate  decided  to  hold  to  Congress 
certain  of  the  authority  which  it  has 
basically,  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
not  to  surrender  it  to  the  President.  In 
this  case  we  determined  to  hold  our 
authority  with  respect  to  public  works 
projects,  and  so  we  struck  out  the  whole 
moratorium  on  public  works,  making  the 
decision,  quite  properly,  that  we  will  not 
yield  that  power  to  the  President  or  to 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  or  its 
Director. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  before 
the  Senate  seeks  to  do  substantially  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  the  crisis 
of  the  cities,  for  it  would  preserve  from 
the  power  of  the  President  the  authority 
to  cut  those  items  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  which  represent  the  essence 
of  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

We  will,  ourselves,  creatively  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  these  appropriations. 
We  may  set  them  at  whatever  figure  we 
like.  We  may  cut  or  we  may  increase 
them.  But  we  will  address  ourselves  to  it. 

In  proposing  this  amendment,  I  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  amounts  which  I 
would  like  to  see  appropriated  will  be  ap- 
propriated, but  if  this  amendment  car- 
ries, we  will  have  one  guarantee,  and  that 
is.  that  the  President  will  be  unable  to 
apply  to  these  appropriations  any  part 
of  the  $6  billion  overall  cut  in  expendi- 
tures which  we  provide  for  in  this  bUl. 
I  think  it  is  essential,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
cities,  that  we  should  reserve  to  ovu-selves 
this  authority. 

I  must  .'^py  I  am  deeply  discouraged — 
and  this  is  what  really  started  me  on 
this  amendm.ent — by  the  reaction  of  the 
President  and  the  administration  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  Here  was  a  report  which 
I  think  all  America  hailed  as  containing 
a  prescription  which  might  bring  us  some 
reasonable  measure  of  domestic  order 
and  tranquility  in  1968.  I  have  hardly 
seen,  outside  the  administration,  any 
basic  crit'cism  of  its  findings,  aside  from 
the  general  color  which  was  disagreed 
with  in  some  quarters  that  it  represented 


reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a  century  of 
neglect  of  our  Negro  minority  popula- 
tion. But  as  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  report,  the  emphasis  on  jobs  being  the 
key  to  human  dignity,  the  key  that  will 
unlock  all  other  doors  In  the  slums  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  to  the  ideas  set 
out  on  housing,  education,  crime,  and 
crime  control,  it  was  generally  hailed  as 
a  magnificent  landmark  document. 

Yet  it  was  completely  cold-shouldered 
by  the  administration.  The  President  did 
not  embrace  It.  He  did  not  even  mention 
it.  The  Vice  President  found  fault  with 
it  In  a  minor  way,  without  espousing  It 
as  a  major  report.  Again,  I  hardly  think 
this  was  in  the  Vice  President's  nature, 
but  I  think  he  was  bound  by  the  ad- 
ministration's policy,  indeed,  in  treating 
the  report  so  coldly.  Knowing  him  and 
knowing  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  fervent  advocates  of  it  were  he  still 
a  Senator  only  confirms  my  view  that 
this  is  the  general  administration  policy. 

Then  when  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur 
Cohen — incidentally.  I  am  delighted  his 
nomination  was  confirmed — gave  it  the 
cold  shoulder,  it  was  very  clear  what  the 
administration's  policy  was  with  respect 
to  this  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
is  being  a  little  unfair  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  saw  him  on  television  yesterday 
afternoon  as  a  part  of  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  broadcast,  and  he  spoke  with 
words  of  great  praise  for  the  report.  He 
did  have  some  qualifications,  to  be  sure. 
The  first  part  of  his  presentation  indi- 
cated he  thought  It  was  a  splendid  report 
that  should  be  read  by  all  Americans 
and.  generally  speaking,  he  was  In  accord 
with  Its  recommendations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  The  reports  I  had  read  before  indi- 
cated he  was  that  lukewarmly  for  It. 
Since  I  consider  the  Vice  President  my 
friend.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  say  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  stimulated  In  pre- 
paring the  amendment  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  want,  as  far  as  we  can. 
affirmatively  to  help  Implement  this  re- 
port. We  will  determine  where  we  can 
and  where  we  cannot  In  the  appropria- 
tions. Certainly  we  have  already  heard 
word  on  the  floor  here  about  the  Mem- 
phis riot,  which  seems  to  have  very  serl- 
•ously  dented  one  of  the  major  strong- 
holds of  nonviolent  protest,  to  wit.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  organization,  and 
those  who  would  follow  him.  We  deplore 
the  development  of  horror  and  terror 
that  occurred  there.  It  is  very  significant 
to  me  that  apparently  the  focal  point  of 
this  outbreak  was  a  relatively  small  band 
of  militant  young  Negroes,  according  to 
the  press  reports. 

It  was  accounted  for  also  because  peo- 
ple were  nervous  and  a  little  trigger, 
happy  as  a  result  of  a  rather  oversized 
police  reaction,  which  the  reporters 
noted.  But  that  is  symptomatic — and 
this  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  anatomy 
of  that  particular  riot — of  our  times,  and 
indicates  why  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
do  justice  and  constructive  things  to 


ij 


avoid,  as  the  Bible  says,  the  stem  decree 
which  we  seem  to  be  in  for,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  1968. 

The  amendment  would,  therefore — 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that^not  secure 
the  cities  against  cuts  In  appropriations, 
but  would  assure  against  Presidential 
cuts  after  Congress  had  acted  on  each 
appropriation.  ^  ^  .4. 

This  area  is  so  sensitive  that  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  this  kind  of  treatment. 
If  leaving  out  public  works  was  deserv- 
ing, as  a  majority  of  the  Senate  thought 
it  was.  how  much  more  deserving  is  pre- 
serving for  ourselves  what  we  will  do 
about  the  crisis  of  the  cities? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  the  Senator  places 
great  stress  upon  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations lor  the  cities,  and  I  share 
his  concern  in  that  area,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  that  the  areas  in  which  he 
would  exempt  cuts  by  his  amendment  In- 
volve many  programs  for  rural  areas,  too. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  put  a 
copy  of  an  explanation  on  each  Senator's 
desk  dealing  with  priority  exemptions, 
which  I  have  read  with  interest.  There 
again,  he  stresses  the  city.  I  would  pomt 
out  that,  under  the  heading  of  education, 
considerable  portion  of  that  money 


goes  to  rural  areas.  There  Is  more  and 
more  low-income  housing  being  built  in 
some  of  the  rural  areas.  Surely  the 
rural  areas  are  equally  concerned  with 
water  pollution  control,  though  perhaps 
not  so  much  with  air  pollution  control. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  crime  problem  In 
the  rural  areas. 

Of  course,  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
an  urban  center;  but  as  to  the  training 
and  employment  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons, I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  training  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  in  the  rural  areas.  In 
the  hope  of  preventing  them  from  com- 
ing to  the  urban  areas,  and  of  inducing 
Industry  to  move  into  the  rural  areas,  by 
helping  make  possible  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  skilled  labor  force  when 
they  get  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  Interces- 
sion. He  anticipated  one  of  my  argu- 
ments. I  was  going  to  point  out,  In  due 
course,  how  the  necessities  of  the  cities 
mesh  with  the  necessities  of  the  rural 
areas,  because  great  pressure  has  been 
created  within  our  cities  by  the  migra- 
tion of  people  from  the  rural  areas,  and 
it  is  extremely  desirable,  in  our  consid- 
eration of  these  appropriations,  that  we 
make  rural  living  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  full  life  in  rural  areas  more  at- 
tractive. There  is,  in  addition,  a  very 
large  amount  of  rural  poverty  of  the 
v/orst  kind — sometimes  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  cities— which  feeds  the  mi- 
gration Into  the  cities  and  materially  ag- 
gravates city  problems. 

So  that  is  very  much  an  element  In 
what  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 


main  point,  which  Is  that  we  are  not  in- 
suring these  appropriations  as  against 
cuts;  we  are  just  insuring  them  as 
against  cuts  over  and  above  the  cuts 
which  are  made  by  Congress  Itself. 

The  second  point  of  great  Importance, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  amount  involved. 
It  will  be  noted  that  conservatively  esti- 
mated the  amount  Involved  In  my  amend- 
ment is  $6,177,000,000.  This  represents 
the  expenditures  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  fiscal  year  1969  budget.  I  wish. 
Mr  President,  to  refer  to  the  fact,  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history,  that  these 
are  the  items  which  are  contemplated 
within  the  board  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment: that  Is,  the  items  totaling  $6,177,- 
000,000,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Record; 
I  put  it  In  last  night. 

Senators  will  want  to  know,  if  we  re- 
serve whatever  may  be  appropriated  with 
respect  to  this  $6,177,000,000  from  the 
President's  cutting  power  under  the 
Smathers-Williams  amendment,  what  do 
we  leave  avaUable  for  cuts?  I  should  like 
to  make  that  clear,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  most  important. 
What  we  leave  available  for  cuts  are,  for 
one,  the  so-called  relatively  controllable 
civilian  expenditures  with  respect  to  the 
budget,  and  they  amount  to  a  total  of 
$39.5  billion  for  the  1969  estimate. 

In  any  case,  these  items  are  listed  In 
the  budget  message  of  the  President  at 
page  15  as  relatively  controllable  civilian 
programs.  Including  outlays  for  prior 
year  contracts  and  obUgations,  and  the 

amount  is  $39.5  billion. 
If  we,  therefore,  deduct  the  budgetary 

amounts  for  the  seven  areas,  which  my 

amendment  would  prevent  cutting  once 


they  are  appropriated,  we  still  have  left. 
In  relatively  controllable  civilian  pro- 
grams. $33.2  billion.  ,  ,^^  „f 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  outside  of 
Vietnam,  from  the  national  defense  es- 
tablishment would  be  avaUable  cuts  to 
non-Vietnam  defense  spending  of  $54 
billion  That  Is  in  the  budget  outlay  table 
on  page  25  of  the  budget.  Overall  defei«e 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  $79.8  billion.  -  „  „ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  estimate  for  Vietnam  Is  $25.8  bil- 
lion. Therefore,  the  difference  is  about 
$54  billion.  ^.       ,    .„ 

Mr  President,  with  the  national  de- 
fense figure  of  $54  billion  and  the  rela- 
tively controllable  balance  of  $33  billion 
added,  we  get  a  total  of  $87  billion,  to 
which  the  $6  billion  cut  for  which  we 
shall  call  may  be  applied  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President  that 
my  exemptions  bear  the  same  relation 
to  those  expenditures  that  the  tax  sur- 
charge bears  to  Income  taxes— In  the 
general  area  of  10  percent— and  there- 
fore it  Is  an  entirely  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  take  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned In  this  very  sensitive  area. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  from  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President  for  fiscal  1969  en- 
titled '■Controllability  of  Budget  Out- 
lays" be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

^"■niere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CONTROLLABILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
IFiscal  years.  In  billions) 


Type  of  controllability 


1967 
actual 


1968 
estimate 


1969 
estimate 


Clianse. 

1968  to 

1969 


$70.1 
National  defense :== 

Relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  proRrams: 

°P''"so^ialle'cr[y,"medi?arran"Xr  social  insurance  trust  funds. ..       30. 3 

Interest - - " 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase....- ;-g-- 

Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance- ^  ^ 

Public  assistance  Erants -■-„- v.-« ,  •■; 1  7 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) '■  '^ 

Postal  operations - '3 

Legislative  and  judiciary 2  4 

Other _  — 

Subtotal  relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  projrams , 67.1 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  pioerams,  including  outlays  from  prior  year  ^^  ^ 

contracts  and  obligations  ._ .   .     vy\ -4  0 

Undistributed  intraBovernmental  payments  (-) 

158.4 
Total,  budget  outlays - - — 


576,5 


J79.8 


-1  $3.  3 


34,3 
13.5 

■■"5,"i" 

5.2 
2.8 

.7 

.4 

2.7 


38.5 

14.4 

1.6 

5  2 

5.7 

2.9 

.3 

.4 

2  8 


^4.2 
^.9 
-fl.6 

-t-.  1 
-.5 
-.1 
-.4 
<') 
-.1 


64.7 

39.  D 
-4.6 

""175^6 


71. e 

39.5 
-5  0 

186.1 


-7  1 


-.5 
-.5 


10.4 


I  Less  than  $50,000,000. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Among  the  items  which 
are  included  In  this  type  of  approach  are 
miUtary  purchases  in  Europe— which, 
incidentally,  are  listed  in  the  budget  at 
more  than  $2  billion:  the  supersonic 
transport,  which  could  be  in  for  well  over 
S200  million:  the  civilian  space  program, 
for  $400  million:  and  various  aspects  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  personally  partial 
to  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  want 
very  much  to  protect  it;  but  nonetheless. 
It  Is  within  this  tranche  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  would  be  subject  to  cuts. 

Another  Item  Is  Govenunent  personnel. 
There  are  various  types  of  contingency 


funds  on  the  part  of  the  President,  which 
are  down  for  $400  million. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  that  the  President  ought  to  cut 
manv  of  these  itemc,  but  nevertheless 
these  are  items  which  are  available  and 
which  represent  a  measurable  field  in 
which   the  S6  billion  In  cuts  may  be 

Gffcctcd 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thing  is  very 
important.  The  concept  which  is  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  comes  out  of  a 
very   splendid   initiative   taken   in   the 
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House  of  Representatives  by  a  group  of 
Members  headed  by  Representative 
Charles  Goodell,  of  New  York,  in  wiiich 
they  proposed  what  they  called  the 
human  renewal  fund.  They  proposed  a 
$6.5  billion  cut  in  expenditures  and  the 
restoration  of  roughly  $2.5  billion  for 
jobs,  education,  housing,  pollution,  crime. 
rural  revltalization,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  incorporated 
this  whole  concept  which  those  gentle- 
men offered — which  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  splendid  one — in  an  amendment 
calling  for  precisely  that  kind  of  a  cut. 
That  is  amendment  No.  637.  But,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  in  no  position  to  present 
that  amendment,  including  the  part  of  it 
for  which  I  am  here  contending,  unless 
and  until  the  Smathers-Williams 
amendment  should  be  rejected.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  will  be,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not.  Hence  I  have  taken  out  of  my 
own  blanket  amendment  carrying  out 
this  human  renewal  plan  that  part  of  it 
which  is  directly  applicable  to  this  ques- 
tion of  priorities,  which  I  have  laid  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  the  major  point  that  th'' 
budget  estimate  items  which  I  am  seek- 
ins  to  reserve  out  of  the  area  which  the 
President  can  cut  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  that  exact  amount.  Congress  may 
appropriate  less  or  it  may  appropriate 
more.  But  whatever  it  does  appropriate 
will  not  be  subjected  to  Presidential  cuts. 
And  even  after  that,  there  still  remains 
approximately  $87  billion  in  program.^ 
available  for  the  cuts  provided  by  the 
Smathers-Williams  amendment. 

Under  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  precedent  which  we  set  last 
night  with  respect  to  public  works.  I 
think  that  we  ."Should  at  least  insure  our 
freedom  of  action  without  an  overriding 
Presidential  right  to  cut  further  in  these 
items  which  are  of  such  critical  im- 
portance to  the  Strug  ,;le  at-'ainst  poverty 
and  to  the  oider  and  tranquility  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  j-ield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
support  the  Senator's  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. But  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency 
between  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  which 
are  very  sweeping  and  which  contain  no 
dollar  figures,  and  the  provisions  in  the 
paper  which  he  has  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  perhaps  S6.177  billion  of  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  in  fiscal  1969. 

I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention  an  ex- 
ample under  which  his  amendment  would 
contain  an  exception  for  education.  Yet, 
in  the  paper  he  has  had  passed  around 
the  Senate,  he  refers  only  to  elementaiy 
and  secondary  education. 

I  point  out  that  higher  education  is  of 
equal  importance.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  make  legislative  history 
which  would  enable  all  higher  education 
appropriations  to  be  cut  as  much  as  any- 


one wants  to  cut  them,  despite  the  word- 
ing contained  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldenit,  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  statement.  I  was  trying 
to  outline  the  major  items  which  would 
be  included  in  the  reserved  items.  I  will 
get  the  figures  for  higher  education,  per- 
haps while  the  opposition  is  speaking, 
and  I  will  see  then  what  can  be  done  to 
fit  those  in. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sus- 
pect— in  fact.  I  know— that  in  each  of 
the  other  seven  categories  which  the 
Senator  hu.s  -.n  the  piovi.^ion,  there  are 
other  programs  which  are  not  included 
in  h;s  explanation  which  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  want  to  have  included. 

I  do  not  have  the  dollar  figures  here, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  has 
made  legislative  history  and  indicated 
that  he  intends  the  words  in  his  amend- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  normal  and  rea- 
.sonable  sense  and  not  be  restricted  in 
the  sense  indicated  in  the  paper  he  has 
had  passed  around  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  calling  my  attention  to 
that  matter.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  take 
care  of  it  in  the  intervening  period,  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  take  an- 
other look  at  the  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  .surrender  part  of  my  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
Quorimi.  if  the  Senator  would  be  agree- 
able, with  the  understanding  that  we  re- 
serve perhaps  5  minutes  to  each  side  and 
then  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard.  So, 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be 
kind  enough  to  address  himself  to  the 
matter  for  as  long  as  he  wishes,  I  will  see 
that  we  get  another  speaker  over  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  seeks  to  take  programs 
for  education,  low-income  housing,  water 
and  air  pollution  prevention,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime,  training  and  employment 
of  disadvantaged  persons,  and  the  war  on 
poverty  and  exempt  those  programs  from 
the  reductions  that  would  have  to  take 
place.  In  fact,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in 
those  programs.  Reductions  would  be  re- 
quired, however,  in  other  programs. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me.  If 
there  have  to  be  reductions,  the  new  pro- 
grams should  be  considered  along  with 
the  other  programs,  in  my  judgment,  to 
see  where  we  can  make  some  cuts. 

If  we  agree  to  this  amendment  and  ex- 
empt such  programs,  we  would  place  a 
heavier  burden  on  many  other  programs 
of  long  standing,  such  as  the  highway 
program  and  the  public  works  program. 
We  would  have  to  cut  deeper  in  the  areas 


that.  In  my  judgment,  are  even  better 
established  in  the  public  mind  and  more 
popular  with  the  public  in  order  to  give 
priority,  to  the  urban  areas. 

I  represent  urban  areas  and  a  lot  of 
rural  areas.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  also  need  the 
services  of  the  Government,  whether  it  be 
the  REA,  the  highway  program,  farm 
price  supports,  or  whatever.  They  need 
these  programs  as  badly  as  the  people  in 
the  cities  need  the  programs  directed  to- 
ward them.  In  some  ways,  they  may  need 
the  programs  more.  Rural  people  are  not 
as  prosperous  as  far  as  per  capita  income 
is  concerned. 

If  we  must  have  this  S6  billion  spend- 
ing cut,  I  think  that  the  programs  for 
housing  and  control  of  air  pollution  and 
disadvantaged  people,  and  the  other  pro- 
grams that  have  a  particular  appeal  to 
the  urban  areas,  including  the  war  on 
poverty,  .should  take  their  share  of  the 
cut  along  with  all  the  rest. 

There  is  no  appeal  to  me.  and  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  any  appeal  to  Senators 
generally,  in  an  action  which  favors  the 
urban  areas  over  the  rural  areas  in  the 
matter  of  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
That  is  the  case,  as  I  see  it.  again.st  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment 
tends  to  discriminate  against  people  of 
the  rural  areas  in  favor  of  those  in 
urban  areas  and  to  favor  certain  new 
15iograms  over  old  established  programs. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  tighten  our 
belts  as  much  as  the  Williams-Smathers 
substitute  requires,  I  would  think  that 
the  war  on  poverty  would  have  to  be 
examined  for  possible  reductions  along 
with  everything  else. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
.speaking  only  for  myself.  I  am  a  bit  dis- 
couraged about  our  program  for  a  com- 
bination tax  increase  and  expenditure 
reduction. 

As  I  endeavored  to  say  last  night,  but 
did  not  say  too  well,  the  package  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself  was 
a  very  fragile  package.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  and  what  most  of  us 
or  many  of  us  think  needs  to  be  done, 
is  to  impose  greater  fiscal  order  on  our 
domestic  Federal  budget  and  improve 
our  international  balance  of  payments. 
And  we  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  and  the  only  way  we 
could  acquire  the  votes  to  do  it  would 
be  to  have  a  tax  increase  of — in  the  form 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge  whicl;  had 
been  recommended  by  the  President  and 
which  met  with  same  favor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle — and.  at  the  same 
time,  have  an  expenditure  cut — which 
met  with  considerable  favor  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

Last  October  I  had  suggested  a  pro- 
posal of  this  nature.  It  did  not  get  any 
attention  at  that  time.  It  did  not  get  off 
the  ground,  so  to  speak. 

Also,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN),  made  a  similar  proposal  and 


his  proposal  did  not  seem  to  get  off  the 
ground.  Thereafter,  in  January,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
WILLIAMS]  came  in  with  the  same  type 
of  proposal,  but  he  had  proposed  in 
greater  detail  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
called  for  an  $8  billion  expenditure  cut 
and  approximately  a  $10  billion  or  S12 
billion  cut  in  new  obligational  authority^ 
He  included  a  public  works  cutback  and 
a  moratorium  on  new  starts.  He  also  in- 
cluded a  personnel  limitation  and  several 

other  items.  .....  o     o.-^,. 

I  went  to  the  distinguished  Senatoi 
from  Delaware  at  that  time.  We  thought 
that  we  could  work  out  something  be- 
tween us  and  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  a  bill  passed  which  we  both  thought 
would  be  very  much  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country. 

So  he  agreed  to  reduce  the  amount  ot 
expenditure  control  from  S8  billion  to 
S6  billion.  ,  .       .  .   „, 

I  forgot  to  say  one  thing.  In  his  original 
package,  he  had  only  a  6-percent  tax 
.surcharge.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
increase  it,  the  rate  of  tax,  and  he  ac- 
cepted a  10-percent  increase.  So  we  com- 
promised on  a  10-percent  surcharge  and 
we  got  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures a  $10  billion  cut  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority,  and  the  public  works 
moratorium,  and  the  personnel  limita- 
tions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  been  telling  me  for  some  time 
that  if  any  of  these  provisions  m  the 
package  were  knocked  out,  some  of  the 
Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  rmght 
decide  at  that  point  that  they  could  no 
longer  support  the  package.  Frankly 
that  is  why  last  night  I  felt  so  keenly  and 
felt  as  disappointed  as  I  did  at  the  end 
of  that  vote  when  we  lost  by  one  or  two 

votes.  .^  . 

As  I  said  before  the  vote,  we  have  put 
together  a  very  fragile  package,  and  if 
we  destroy  more  of  the  pieces  it  is  likely 
to  come  loose  at  the  seams. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  future 
of  the  package  is  at  the  moment,  but  I 
would  say   that  certainly   the  package 
cannot  be  improved.  It  has  no  chance  to 
succeed,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  attempt 
to  emasculate  it  further,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York:  that  is.  by  approving  the  ex- 
ceptions he  is  now  talking  about  to  the 
expenditure  cuts  in  the  package.  He  does 
not  want  to  apply  the  cuts  to  education, 
low-income  housing,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion prevention:  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime,  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget,  training  and  employment  of  dis- 
advantaged  persons,   and   the   war   on 

poverty.  ,.   „ 

These  of  course,  are  very  appealing 
items.  Nobody  likes  to  be  against  educa- 
tion. Nobody  likes  to  be  against  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Nobody 
likes  to  be  against  the  teachers.  Nobody 
likes  to  be  against  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  vocational  education  No- 
body likes  to  be  against  educational  im- 
provement for  the  handicapped. 

These  are  all  very  appealing  items. 
These  are  the  items  for  which  we  have 
been  appropriating  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  past  8  or  10  years,  .some  of  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  perhaps  we  have  over- 
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done.  I  do  not  know.  But,  essentially, 
nobody  hkes  to  be  on  record  against  edu- 
cation. 

However.  I  do  not  know  where  you 
begin  to  cut  a  budget,  I  do  not  know  how 
you  decrease  expenditures,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  accomphsh  by  this  manner 
of  making  reductions,  unless  you  make 
the  reductions  generally  across  the  board. 
We  are  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Appropriations   Committee   the   specific 
areas  for  reduction.  If  you  except  educa- 
tion if  you  except  low-income  housing, 
if  you  except  water  and  air  pollution  pre- 
vention, if  you  except  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  then,  of  course,  if  you  have  an  ex- 
penditure  cut  of   S6   billion,  you   must 
practically  eliminate  many  other  items. 
So  what  will  the  Senators  from  the 
farm     areas     say-the     Senator     from 
Kansas;   the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, who  is  in  the  Chamber:  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Alabama?    They    will    say, 
•Look    you  cannot  cut  the  Commodit> 
Credit  Corporation.  You  cannot  cut  any 
proarams  we  have  going  for  the  farmers. 
Who  are  the  most  depressed  people  we 
have  in  all  the  United  States?  It  is  the 
farmers.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  of  a  1 
the  disadvantaged  people  we  know  about, 
it  is  the  farmers." 

So  you  know  very  well  that  when  you 
have  a  bill  of  this  nature  which  would 
except  the  programs  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  mostly  the  urban  areas  of 
our  country,  the  farmers  will  say.  You 
cannot  cut  us  either." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr   JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
correction.  The  Senator  may  not  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  when  I  analyzed 
the  budget  message  of  the  President. 

One  of  the  uncontrollable  expendi- 
tures and  therefore  one  which  would 
not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  my 
amendment,  is  farm  price  supports, 
which  is  budgeted  at  $2.9  billion  for  969^ 
When  I  outlined  what  would  be  available 
for  cuts,  even  after  my  amendments 
were  adopted,  I  pointed  out  that  that 
would  not  include  what  the  budget  cails 
relativelv  uncontrollable  civilian  pro- 
grams, 'among  which  is  farm  price 
supports.  , 

Now.  whatever  there  may  be  to  the 
Senator's  argument,  that  is  a  point  of 
fact   That  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  that  point,  and  let  him  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  There  are 
many  uncontrollable  items  which  cannot 

be  cut.  _       .   , 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
am  not  debating  the  point  as  to  whethei 
this  is  or  is  not  a  place  at  which  the  cut 
should  be  made.  I  particularly  tried  to 
maintain  my  support  of  this  package 
without  making  establishing  priorities 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

However,  while  it  is  true  that  there 
may  be  some  uncontrollable  items  in  the 
budget  there  are  also  many  controllable 
items  I  cite  one  in  agriculture  which  was 
lust  mentioned  as  being  fixed.  The  sup- 
port levels  for  the  various  agricultural 


commodities  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  they  will  be  determined  In 
the  weeks  immediately  ahead.  Conceiv- 
ably as  they  change  these  support  prices 
for  certain  crops,  up  or  down,  it  does  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  amount  of  the 

cost. 

I  will  agree  that  there  are  uncon- 
trollable items:  but  certain  items  in  any 
department  could  be  curtailed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  they  particularly  may 
be  subject  to  control  by  the  administra- 
tion in  a  vear  when  it  would  be  a  strong 
incentive  at  times  to  perhaps  boost  these 
prices.  So  there  could  be  some  control 

in  that  area.  ,  ,,,^ 

I  can  appreciate  the  position  ol  tne 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  discussed  his 
amendment  with  him  earlier,  and  I  told 
him  then  I  would  oppose  it  because,  while 
we  were  strongly  in  lavor  of  the  manda- 
tory reduction  of  S6  billion  in  the  ceiling 
and  the  $10  biUion  in  the  budget  author- 
ity I  did  not  believe  that  on  the  fioor  ot 
the  Senate  we  should  get  into  the  details 
as  to  where  these  cuUs  should  be  made  but 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Appropria- 
tions   Committee    in    the    weeks    and 
months  ahead  as  they  act  on  each  of  the 
1969   appropriations  for   the   respective 
agencies.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
.strongly    opposed    yesterday-and    the 
Senator  from  Florida  joined  in  that  op- 
position—that we  single  out  pubUc  works 
as  being  exempt.  I  will  concede  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  inasmuch  as  the 
Randolph  amendment  carried  yesterday, 
that  that  action,   to   a   certain  extent, 
strengthens  his  argument  that  if  you  are 
going  to  single  out  public  works,  why  not 
single  out  education  and  various  other 
programs.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  indicated,  that  argument  has  much 
appeal,  but  its  acceptance  will  definitely 
defeat  this  pending  bill. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  rejected 
because  I  know  that  otherwise  other 
amendments  will  be  submitted  and  we 
will  end  up  with  all  the  pet  programs  ot 
Senators  exempted.  Let  us  be  realistic. 
If  we  are  going  to  exempt  all  programs 
from  this  economy  move  there  will  not 
be  any  reduction  in  expenditures.  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves. 

I  made  the  statement  early  in  this 
discussion,    very    frankly,    that    as    the 
pruning   knife   begins  to   work— if     his 
Uckage  is  accepted-and  the  S6  bi  ion 
cut  in  expenditures  and  the  $10  billion 
cut  in  appropriations  are  applied,  it  wui 
hurt  It  will  hurt  some  programs  that  i 
like  It  will  hurt  some  programs  that  are 
de-^ired  in  my  State.  It  will  hurt  each 
Senator  with  respect  to  some  of  his  pet 
projects.  But  this  goal  can  be  acconi- 
plished  in  no  other  way.  The  only  al- 
ternative I  see  is  to  continue  down  the 
road  of  deficit  spending,  which  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  m  face  of  the  $4» 
billion  deficit  which  we  would  have  m 
fiscal  1968-69.  assuming  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  tax  structure  and  no 
change   in   the   spending   level   that   is 
budgeted.  For  that  reason  the  amend- 
ment must  not  be  agreed  to.  It  would 
open  the  floodgates.  I  would  not  be  a 
part  of  trying  to  kid  the  American  peo- 
ule  that  there  would  be  expenditure  re- 
ductions left  in  this  measure^  I  ^a/  ™ 
with  all  due  respects  to  my  friend  fiom 
New  York. 
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I  concede  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  have  a  strengthened  argu- 
ment after  what  the  Senate  did  yester- 
day; hewever,  I  think  we  made  a  tragic 
mistake  yesterday  when  we  opened  this 
matter  partially  and  started  to  exempt 
certain  programs.  It  was  a  mistake,  and 
I  am  fearful  that  it  may  have  been  a 
fatal  one.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  further  down  the  road  to  what  I  am 
confident  would  be  the  end  of  this  effort 
If  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pear- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  might  not  agree 
that  the  place  to  make  these  cuts — and 
I  thoroughly  agree  they  have  to  be  made 
In  view  of  the  dangerous  gold  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves — would  be 
the  places- that  have  swollen  unjustifia- 
bly in  the  military  and  space  budget,  and 
thus  enable  all  domestic  programs  to 
continue.  We  have  S80  billion  in  the 
budget  for  the  military.  It  seems  to  be 
sacrosanct. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  that  stated  the  Penta- 
gon is  using  $2.5  million  for  a  bird  study. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking 
about.  I  think  any  sort  of  examination 
of  the  military  budget  would  make  it 
possible  to  make  more  than  the  cuts 
which  the  Javlts  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  try  to  respond  by  saying  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  appreciates  the  fact 
that  at  this  particular  time  it  would  be 
very  diflBcult  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  Vietnam  to  the  large  extent  that 
we  are. 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT     TO     TEMPO- 
RABILY    LAY    ASIDE    AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  be  permitted  to 
iwesent  an  amendment  for  clarification, 
which  the  authors  of  the  package  did 
not  think  necessary  but  which  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  which  is  in  the 
State  the  Senator  represents,  believes 
would  be  better  to  have  spelled  out  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  a  measure  on 
which  there  will  be  no  argument ;  we  can 
accept  it  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  that 
It  be  understood  that  this  request  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  time  that  has  been 
charged  against  both  sides,  and  that  the 
time  will  continue  to  run  when  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude also  the  provision  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  disposition  of  the  Baker 
amendment  we  will  return  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  There  being  no 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BAKER     TO 
AMENDMENT    662 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  662  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 
"To  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority engaged  In  its  power  program  and 
paid  e.KCluslvely  from  other  than  appropri- 
ated funds,";  and 

On  page  7,  line  16.  following  paragraph 
(4),  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Those  expenditures  from  power  pro- 
ceeds, Including  the  proceeds  of  power  reve- 
nue bonds  and  notes,  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  In  excess  of  the  amount  shown 
for  such  expenditures  In  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  for  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Williams  amendment, 
is  to  make  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Williams  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
nor  restrict  the  use  and  utilization  of 
fimds  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
derived  from  power  revenues  and  the 
sale  of  power  revenue  bonds  and  notes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  stated  earlier,  there  Is  no 
objection  to  accepting  the  amendment. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  those  funds  because  our  pro- 
posal deals  with  revenues  available  to 
the  U.S.  Government  separately.  This 
is  a  separate  entity. 

We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  [Putting  the 
question] 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
(No.  662)  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  fi.rst  let 
me  say  that  I  am  certainly  in  sympathy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  his  move  for  economy.  I 
do  understand  the  practical  considera- 
tions he  has  suggested  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  sub- 
mitted a  most  vital  and  impKjrtant 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  which, 
if  enacted,  would  seek  to  insure  that  those 
programs  most  essential  to  our  Nation's 
welfare  would  receive  the  full  funding 
to  which  they  are  presently  entitled. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  pro- 
viding the  maximum  possible  appropri- 
ations, not  for  some  but  for  all  the  pro- 
grams in  which  our  Government  is  pres- 
ently engaged.  We  derive  great  benefit 
from  programs  which  provide  for  new 
construction,  which  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  which  promote  scientific  ex- 
plorations and  technological  innovation. 

But  I  submit  that  it  will  not  benefit  us, 
in  the  long  rim,  if  we  build  great  oflBce 
buildings  and  stadiums,  develop  super- 
sonic jet  transports,  and  even  land  a  man 
on  the  moon,  but  do  not  provide  a  better 
life  for  our  own  people  here  on  earth. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  we  should 
provide  many  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  we  have  for  education,  health,  crime 
prevention,  and  the  war  on  poverty.  At 
the  very  least  we  should  make  sure  that 
these  fimds  are  not  reduced  at  a  time 
when  the  needs  of  our  people  and  our 
society  are  greatest. 

There  are  in  our  country  today  6  mil- 
lion substandard  housing  units  in  which 
an  estimated  10  to  15  percent  of  our 
population  live.  Many  of  these  units  are 
in  our  central  cities  where  inadequate 
job  opportunities,  public  services,  educa- 
tion and  health  facilities  combine  to 
entrap  the  inhabitants  in  an  endless 
cycle  of  poverty  from  which  they,  and 
the  cities,  and  the  entire  Nation  suffer 
Immeasurably. 

In  our  country  today  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  suburbs  which  spend  twice  as 
much  on  education  per  pupil  as  do  the 
neighboring  central  cities.  Yet  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  population 
is  located  in  the  central  cities.  And  most 
who  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  ghetto 
are  disadvantaged  not  only  in  education 
but  in  job  opportunities  and  housing  as 
'well. 

In  our  country  today.  32  million 
Americans  are  living  in  poverty.  Of  these 
fewer  than  9  million,  or  a  little  over 
one- fourth  of  those  who  need  it,  are  re- 
ceiving any  form  of  public  assistance. 
Ours  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  entire 
Western  World  which  regards  welfare 
as  a  dole  or  a  handout  and  not  as  a  right 
of  citizens  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

Job  training  Is  desperately  needed  by 
those  Americans  whose  education — or 
lack  of  an  education — has  not  equipped 
them  to  compete  in  the  present  job  mar- 
ket. Although  our  numerous  manpower 
training  programs,  if  continued  at  the 
present  rate  of  funding,  will  soon  reach 
a  million  of  the  unemployed,  more  than 


twice  that  number,  or  2  million  of  those 
who  need  job  training,  will  receive  no 

flid 

No  one  can  deny,  with  the  rising  crime 
rates  presently  facing  this  Nation,  that 
adequate  appropriations  are  required  for 
crime  prevention  and  control.  As  crimi- 
nal mobility  increases  and  our  lawless 
citizens  acquire  and  use  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  and  means  of  evading  the 
law  it  is  essential  that  better  techniques 
of  detection  and  control  be  devised  and 
implemented.  We  cannot  afford  to  cut 
back  funding  in  this  area,  either. 

Providing  a  better  environment  for  all 
our  citizens  should  also  be  high  on  our 
list  of  priorities.  Clean  air  and  clean 
water  are  no  longer  aspects  of  our  en- 
vironment which  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  PoUution  threatens  our  rivers 
and  streams,  our  drinking  water  and  our 
beaches.  Smoke  and  waste  from  indus- 
trial plants  and  exhausts  soil  our  build- 
ings and  our  homes,  impair  our  vision, 
and  threaten  the  health  of  all  our  people 
indiscriminately.  These  problems,  too, 
must  be  dealt  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  intended  to 
provide  a  guideline,  to  establish  prior- 
ities for  a  nation  at  war— at  war  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam,  but  here  at  home. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment,  express- 
ing as  it  does  our  deep  concern  with  the 
problems  of  our  people  and  our  personal 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
for  his  very  helpful  intercession  in  this 
debate,  and  for  bearing  out  from  an- 
other State  and  another  vantage  point 
the  essentiality  of  what  I  have  provided, 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  bill  but  only 
retains  in  Congress  authority  with  re- 
spect to  items  so  critical  to  domestic 
order  and  tranquillity. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   BROOKE.   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
generous  comments.  He  has  made  a  most 
worthy    contribution    in    offering    Ills 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  rti.stinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment The  Senator  has  highlighted  the 
fact  that  the  security  of  the  Nation  is 
as  deeply  involved  here  at  home  as  it  is 
in  Vietnam. 

None  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
events  of  the  past  4  years  can  faU  to 
realize  how  much  violence  and  hatred 
threatens  to  tear  apart  the  fabric  of 
American  society. 

n  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  as  much 
at'stake  in  solving  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
as  there  Is  in  determining  the  future  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam. 


Long  before  the  Kerner  committee 
handed  down  its  report,  our  subcommit- 
tee, for  2  years,  went  into  all  phases  of 
the  problem  in  an  effort  to  try  to  de- 
termine what  the  problems  were.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
was  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  and 
performed  yeoman  service  in  his  analy- 
sis and  questioning.  ^  ^  .^ 

It  became  obvious  to  us  that  it  was 
important  for  the  United  States  to  make 
a  commitment  to  help  solve  the  problems 
facing  American  cities.  None  of  us  con- 
tended that  the  immediate  voting  of 
funds    would    automaticaUy    solve    the 

crisis.  „,   ,      , 

For  100  years,  the  United  States  has 
neglected  the  problem  of  the  Negro.  Yet, 
it  is  little  understood  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
the  problems  of  the  city,  we  are  not  just 
talking  about  the  problems  of  the  Negro 
because,  when  we  analyze  the  problems 
of  poverty,  we  find  that  67  percentof 
those  living  in  poverty  are  white.  The 
figures  are  also  interesting  because  they 
show  that  in  cities  over  50,000  popula- 
tion, 50  percent  of  those  who  live  in  pov- 
erty are  also  white. 

Thus,  what  we  seek  to  solve  is  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  neglect,  which 
involves  not  only  Negroes  but  also  whites, 
Mexicans.  Indians.  Puerto  R'cans— 
vvherever  Americans  may  live— in  botn 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

It  also  became  obnous  during  our 
hearings  that  we  faced  a  crisis  of  doubt^ 
A  great  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans  that 
we  were  even  trying  to  attempt  to  find 
a  solution  of  their  problems. 

As  the  frustration  and  disillusionment 
arew  the  realization  came  that  civil 
rights  legislation  of  itself  would  not  solve 
the  problems  and  it  became  important  to 
go  to  the  basic  problem. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  im- 
mediate problems  that  cry  out  for  solu- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  in  his 
amendment,  has  pointed  out  the  needs 
and   the   necessary    priorities. 

Mr  President,  without  question,  the 
first  priority  to  help  solve  the  crisis  of 
the  cities  and  the  crisis  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, Negro  or  white,  is  jobs.  That  Is 
the  No  1  priority,  because  a  job  brings 
self-respect.  It  brings  independence.  It 
brings  economic  advancement  and  a 
way  of  the  ^'hetto  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  future  of  the  economy  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  society  could  be  in  great 
jeopardy  if  we  eliminated  manpower 
development  and  training  activities. 
Tlius,  I  say  that  is  the  No.  1  priority 
in  this  country. 

Tlie  second  priority  is  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  the  physical  environ- 
ment, the  development  of  decent  and 
safe  neighborhoods. 

Today,  there  are  some  4 "/a  million 
substandard  housing  units  in  urban 
America.  It  becomes  important  for  ur? 
to  eliminate  those  substandard  housin? 
units  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  it  this 
year  It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to 
eliminate  all  substandard  housing  units. 
But,  we  m.ust  begin.  We  must  make  a 
start  and  carry  on  a  program. 

Nor,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Lausche  in 
the  cliair) .  can  we  afford  to  Ignore  edu- 


cation. This  Is  a  matter  of  liigh  priority 
because  without  education,  we  have 
nothing.  There  is  a  urcat  opportunity  to 
proceed  in  the  field  of  education  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

When  it  comes  to  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  vhat  is  .so  little  un- 
derstood—and which  the  hearings 
brought  out— is  that  the  Negro  in  the 
ghetto  wants  more  law  enforcement  in- 
stead of  less  law  enforcement,  because 
the  main  victim  of  crime  is  the  resident 
of  the  ghetto  himself. 

Every  .^tudy  indicates  the  need  for 
more  and  better  law  enlorceinent.  Cer- 
tainlv  we  should  not  deprive  or  take 
away  any  funds  that  would  i^rovide  for 
more  law  enforcement. — not  only  to 
bring  i>eace  and  tranquUliiy  to  all  Amer- 
ica, but  also  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
people  living  in  the  ghettos. 

Once  more.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  His  amendment  is  an 
ab.solute  "must.' 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  main  problem;  namely,  the 
national  security  of  our  Nation  which 
Is  threatened  right  liere  at  home. 

I  know  of  no  greater  way  to  protect 
the  national  security  of  our  country  than 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  disiinguishcQ  Senator  Irom 

New  York.  ,    .  .^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  _,     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  lor  2 
minutes.  ^  ,  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  hearings  un  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cities.  He  is  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
where  he  made  an  extraordinary  and 
outstanding  record  of  achievement.  He  is 
also  a  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  had 
a  wealth  of  f  xperience  on  which  to  speak 
concerning  the  pending  amendment  and 
I  am.  once  more,  very  grateful  to  him  for 
his  important  contribution  to  this 
amendment.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana    yield    me    6 

minutes?  -,      -j     * 

Mr  LONG  of  Lo'J-..siana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
N>w  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
lor  C  minutes. 

^:I•  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
ri-^V  10  oppose  the  amendment  now  be- 
foi-p  the  Senate.  Ur.doubtedly  when  we 
breached  the  wall  yesterday  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  out  ail  the  substantive 
provisions  .-against  vublic  vv-orks.  part  of 
which  at  least  certainly  can  justly  be  re- 
fTied  to  r.s  public  works  le^i.slation.  the 
distinguished  .Senator  l.om  New  York 
is  amplv  i-istified  in  breachinT  tho  v.-all 
again  on  u  matter  which  pertains  lo  the 
health  and  welfare  uf  Die  '.-c^i-le  of  tnis 
r-ountry.  But  I  merely  i:.se  lecaa-^e  I 
thought  later  in  the  day  I  could  not  have 
the  tim.e,  and  I  wanted  to  ;:ct  this  In- 
tormat'.on  into  the  Record. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from  Presidents  contingency  reserve  held  to  such  as  those  in  the  human  renewal  fund 

New  Hampshire  will  probably  be  unable  1968  level.  and  sets  it  up  as  what  the  President— I 

to  vote  for  the  Willlams-Smathers  sub-  Public  works.  20-percent  stretchout.  emphasize,  the  President — could  not  cut. 

stltute,  anyway,  because,  as  he  has  said  Appalachia  held  to  1968  level.  So  I  hope  the  Senator  understands  the 

today  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  the  That,  itemized,  would  lead  to  cut  in  scheme  of  my  amendment  clearly, 

limitation    on    employment,    the    only  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969  of  $6,614,-  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

thing  in  that  substitute  that  is  going  to  916,500  Senator  yield? 

stick  will  be  the  tax.  The  economies  in  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.                     .  .,    , 
that  substitute,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  yield?  Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  understand  it.  I 
Senator,  are  hardly  worth  the  paper  they  Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield.  commend  him.  It  is  my  hope  the  sub- 
are  written  on.  Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  is  reading  stitute  will  be  defeated.  It  is  my  hope  the 
Already  in  this  fiscal  year  we  have  had  the  findings  of  a  group  headed  by  Repre-  Senator  from  New  York  will  then  submit 
$3.2  billion  In  supplementals,  and   an-  sentative  Goodell.  of  New  York,  and  that  that  amendment.  The  Senator  from  New 
other  big  one  is  coming  up,  it  is  antici-  is  precisely  what  my  amendment  is  based  Hampshire  will  certainly  support  it. 
pated.  So  that  even  if  those  economies  on.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
were  put  into  effect,  we  can  see  how  Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  coming  to  that,  if  sent  that  following  my  remarks  there 
easy  it  would  be  for  the  Executive  to  cir-  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of 
cumvent  those  economies  in  fiscal  1969  Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well.  the  items  I  referred  to. 
by  supplementals.  But  the  people  who  Mr   COTTON.  This  does  affirmatively  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 
will  violate,  the  people  who  wiU  nullify,  what    the    distinguished   Senator   from  Senator  also  include  the  human  renewa 
this  earnest  and   sincere   attempt  for  New  York  does,  in  a  sense— he  cannot  items;  that  is,  the  restorations,  as  well 
economy  will  be  ourselves,  and  particu-  help  it.  because  he  has  to  do  it  that  as  the  cuts? 
larly  the  committee  on  which  I  serve  and  way  in  this  particular  bill— negatively.  Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  serves,  the  The  recommendations  further  provide  There  being  no  objection,  the  staw- 
Appropriations  Committee.  that,  of  the  $6.6  billion  saved.  $2.5  billion  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

In  any  approach  to  accomplish  what  shall  be  plowed  back  into  what?  Plowed  Record,  as  follows: 

the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to  ac-  back  into  the  areas  of  air  and  water  p>ol-  immediate  budget  deferrals 

complish,   and   to   make   the  substitute  lution  control,  crime  control,  vocational  60  percent  reduction  of  miii- 

worthwhile.  there  should  be  written  into  and   technical  education,  job  and  eco-  tary  personnel  in  Europe..  $2,080,  ooo.  000 

the  bill  a  limitation  of  authority,  of  au-  nomic  development.  Supersonic  transport  (except 

thorization.  That  binds  the  Appropria-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  n//ens^''sl'norted  armf salel 

tions  Committee.  There  is  nothing  im-  of  the  Senator  has  expired.                               abroad                200.000,000 

proper  about  it,  because  the  Appropria-  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I     civilian  space" program 400,000.000 

*    tions  Committee  now  cannot  appropriate  have  2  additional  minutes?                            Highway  beautmcatlon 85,000,000 

a  cent  that  is  not  authorized.  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2  min-  Longworth      House      Office 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  ute.s  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-        Building  renovation 6.058,000 

Senate  that  50  Members  of  the  other  shire,  MadisonLibrary— ------           2, 500, 000 

body,   advised  by   technical   staff,   have  Mr.  COTTON.  This  is  a  logical  way  to  ^^r",".?      .gfte  "caulsition 

come    up   with   concrete    recommenda-  reduce  current  .spending  by  $4.1  billion,        fnd  planning)     -- 2,500,000 

tions  of  cutbacks,  I  merely  want  to  call  they  say.  usda:     $10,000  "maxirnuin 

to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  sub-  All  I  can  .say  is  this:  There  are  some        subsidy  limit  per  farm 410,000.000 

jects  they  cut.  modifications  which  all  of  us  might  make  Freeze  on  moderate  to  high 

They  recommend  a  reduction  of  mill-  in   this  particular  proposal.   There  are  income     apartment     pro- 

tary  persoimel  in  Europe.  .some  I  can  think  of  that  should  be  added.        grams -       7^'ooo'ooo 

These   are   deferrals   and   reductions.  They  do  not  touch  the  sensitive  point  the  Foreign  ''''^----7"' ""ion" (50             ' 

This  does  not  abolish  the  appropriation.  Senator  from  New  York  is  striving  to  save        pgrce'^nt   new).      -—         45.790,000 

Some  of  the  others  are :  on  the  floor  this  morning.  But  the  point  f^^^  ^nd  Human! ties' Pouii- 

Supersonic  transport,  except  research  is.  if  Senators  want  to  make  this  partic-        dation  9.800,000 

and  development.  ular  bill,  or  the  substitute  for  it,  mean-  public  buildings  islte  acqul- 

Defense  supported  arms  sales  abroad,  ingful,  the  way  to  do  it  is  for  the  Senate        sition  and  planning) 5.497.000 

Civilian  space  program.  to  .specifically  limit  and  cut  back  on  au-     Public  information 100.000.000 

Highway  beautification.  thorizations  for  fiscal  1969  only.  ^"^"^  ""^''^  Kr^'^lTMAAr'"'         ^b  191  non 

Longw-orth  House  Office  Building  reno-  That  is  not  an  insult  to  the  Appropria-  ^"^^^  o"n  GoSmem  clvu--             '       ' 

vation.  This  was  suggested  by  the  other  tions  Committee,  We  cannot  appropriate  j^n  employment  at  97  per- 

body.  for  anything  that  is  not  authorized.  It  is        cent 1 961.000,000 

MadisonLibrary.  the  only  way.  Otherwise,  voting  for  this  National  Science  Foundation        250,000,000 

Government  Printing  Office  building,  substitute  is  voting  for  the  tax,  perhaps  Forest  highway   (50  percent 

site  acquisition,  and  planning.  providing  for  some  restrictions  on  Gov-        new  construction) 15,000,000 

USDA.  $10,000  maximum  subsidy  limit  ernment  employment:  the  rest  is  just  a  Earth  description  and  map- 

v^^foi.nr.  ,                    ,           ^x         r      »T        ..T        .                      nine    50  percent  NOA) 6.(50.000 

per  farm.  dream  ai.d  a  matter  of  a  New  Year's  res-  pr^sidpnt's   contineencv   re- 
Freeze  on  moderate  and  high-income  olution.  servr(i968iever)A  ..„  .       400.000,000 
apartment  building  progi-ams — not  low  i    voted    against   exclusion   of   public  public    works     (20    percent 

income,  but  moderate  and  high.  works  yesterday.  What  I  shall  do  about        stretch-out) 200.000,000 

A  cutback  on  foreign  aid,  the  Senator's  proposition  does  not  mat-     Appalachia  (1968  level) 86, 900,  000 

A  cutback  on  forest  roads  construe-  ter— I  intend  to  \ote  against  the  substi-  ^  ^  ,                                .  ,,,  .,.  ,„ 

tion,  50  percent  of  it  being  new  of  the  tute.  because  the  .substitute  is  not  bomb-               ^°**^   b,bi*,aio.  ouo 

entire  amount,  proof.  It  is  not  even  a  real  guarantee  of  'We  believe  these  are  programs  of  high 

Arts  and  Humanities  Foimdation.  a^iy  kind  of  economy    It  simply  means  priority,  which  as  now  projected  will  not 

Public  office  buildings,  site  acquisition,  that  we  are  voting  the' tax  and  making  a  «s"it   in  .^^e   minimum   benefits   desired^ 

onri  t->iQnnintr  ^         r  Therefore,  it  will  be  our  recommendation  to 

P,Shp   n?orrr,«rinn  ^^'^"''^  ^°'  economy.  ^^^  Congress  that  we  plow  back  S2.5  billion 

Public  information.  ^j.  javITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my-  of  the  $6  6  billion  savings  and  deferrals.  The 

Post  office  buildings,  DO-percent  unobli-  ggj^  o  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Hew  prime  programs  which  must  be  improved 

gated,  new  obligational  authority.  Hampshire  will  find  that  I  actually  based  are  in  the  areas  of  air  and  water  pollution 

A  freeze  on  Government  civilian  em-  my  amendment  on  Representative  Good-  control,  crime  control,  vocational  and  tech- 

ployment.  That,  of  course,  is  included  in  ell's  plan  which  the  Senator  referred  to  "'cai  education,  job  and  economic  develop- 

the  present  substitute.  ^-ith  approval.  That  is  amendment  No.  "^^'?*;  ™V'^  bv^°^4  1  bimon  Vd  a\s'o  shTf't 

National  Science  Foundation.  637.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  amendment  [^f  em^phasis'toUet  c'S  needs 

Forest    highways,     50    percent,    new  would  not  be  m  order  until  disposition  of  j^  becomes  obvious  when  wrestling  with 

construction.  the   Williams-Smathers   substitute.    The  this  problem  that,  long  term,  our  only  hope 

Earth    description    and    mapping.    50  only  part  which  would  be  in  order  is  the  of  achieving  a  balance  between  revenue  and 

percent,  new  unobligated  authority.  part  I   am  moving  now  to  take   items  spending  is  through  substantial  reduction 
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m  our  military  requirements.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  outdo  the  Communists  at  every 
turn  on  a  peaceful  course;  that  Is  why  they 
inevitably  try  to  draw  us  Into  war. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  My  own  time  is  rather 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  why  I  asked  for 
time  from  the  other  side. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  sum  up.  Then  I  would 
.suggest  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  am  trying  to  deal  with  priorities.  I 
am  not  tr>-ing  to  curtail  what  we  will  cut. 
I  am  putting  a  priority  upon  items  which, 
in  round  figures,  represent  about  $6  bil- 
lion of  the  budget.  ..    v,  .  ui„ 

This  claim  for  priority  is  attributable 
to  the  crisis  facing  this  country,  a  crisis 
in  the  cities  equal  to  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. ,  .^  X 

Mr  President,  most  of  these  items,  of 
course,  benefit  rural  areas.  We  made  that 
clear  before.  That  is  true  of  water  and  air 
pollution,  crime  detection  and  preven- 
tion   manpower,    and    education    espe- 
cially •  but  the  essential  thrust  is  with  re- 
pect  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities,  and  it  does 
carry  out  essentially  v.-hat  was  an  effort 
to  allocate  priorities  in  the  House  study 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  is.  to  cut 
S6  5  billion,  but  to  add  $2.5  billion  in 
these  designated  areas,  because  the  thing 
I  violently  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
administration   was  its   failure   to   face 
the  necessity  of  fixing  priorities.  It  has 
talked  about  a  tax  surcharge  and  it  has 
talked  about  reducing  expenditures,  but 
it  has  been  unwilling  to  face  the  necessity 
of  grasping  the  nettle  of  the  question 
•Where  are  you  going  to  cut?"  It  just 
says.  "Leave  it  to  us." 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  it  to  them: 
we  showed  that  yesterday  by  eliminating 
the  whole  pubhc  works  picture:  and  m 
mv  opinion  we  should  show  it  today  by 
reserving  to  ourselves  the.se  key  items 
having  to  do  with  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 
Again  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  still  has  plenty  cf  places 
10  cut  the  $6  billion  we  asl:  him  to  cut 
if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  because  lie 
has  587  billion  in  coiitrollable  expendi- 
tures outside  of  Vietnam,  both  in  defense 
rnd  in  the  whole  host  of  other  items 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
lust  detailed,  which  can  be  cut  by  the 
President:  and  the  ratio  of  the  S6  billion 
exemption  to  S87  billion  is  less  than  10 
percent. 

We  certainly  do  not  restrict  the  am- 
plitude of  the  President's  authority  or  his 
ability  to  carry  out  our  will,  but  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  in  certain  key  items  over 
which  we  wish  to  exercise  control.  That 
does  not  mean  they  will  not  be  cut.  but 
we  want  the  control  of  what  is  cut  and 

what  is  not. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

Mr  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  Mr.  President.  I 
intended  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  might  bring  this  de- 
bate to  a  close  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  or  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  ask  questions  has  finished,  pro- 
vided we  can  obtain  unanimous  consent 
to  reserve  5  minutes  of  time  on  each 
side  after  the  Clark  amendment  to  my 
amendment  has  been  voted  on.  Othei- 
wise,  we  would  be  completely  shut  off 
from  any  opportunity  to  debate  the  main 


point  again,  after  the  Clark  amendment 
is  disposed  of .  .,     . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, we  cannot  do  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  suggests.  I  assure  the 
Senator,  however,  that  I  will  yield  him 
some  time  on  the  bill  to  explain  his 
amendment  after  the  Clark  amendment 
has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  sure  that  will  oe 

satisfactory'.  .  ,     ^ 

Mr   LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  rescu- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  re- 
quest'^  For  the  fixing  of  time.' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 

'^The ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  request.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr  LONG  o:  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared 
to  Yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
I  control  on  the  Javits  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^    •  i^  k  ,v,ir, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  mm- 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\c 
in  mv  hand  the  statement  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ni  Mipport 
of  his  amendment,  and  I  .should  like  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  where  the  fi^uies 
shown  on  this  paper  were  obtained. 

Mr  JAVITS.  They  came  out  ot  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  And  may 
I  zero  the  Senator  in  on  the  principnl 

item'' 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  they  are  cop- 
ied from  figures  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   They  are  budaeted  fig- 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  vocational 
education?  ^^  ^  .    _^^^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  less.  That  is  more 
than  $13  million  less. 

Just  a  quick  survey  would  indicate  tnai 
the  aggregate  figure  of  $6,177  million  is 
less  than  the  1968  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
forgo  using  the  remainder  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me  and  examine  the  book 
myself,  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  the  facts  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  Senator's  rights  and 
without  the  time  running  on  either  side, 
the  Senate  mav  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  liears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  vjroceod  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  lor  action  on  nomi- 
nations.   

U.S.    AIR   FORCE 

The  a.ssistant  legislativp  clerk  read  Hie 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen  Jack  G.  Merrell. 
US   Air  Force,  to  be  a  'jeneral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


"^Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  the  budget 

fo'"  1969'' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Exactly.  And  may  I  point 
out  to  the  senator  that  the  essential 
facts  are  contained  at  page  Id.  the  tabic 
beuig  headed  -Controllability  ol  Budget 
Outlays,"  and  I  have  put  that  in  the 

Record.  ,^,^ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  .-tate 
whpther.  for  example,  the  fiffure  on  ele- 
Miei.tan.'  and  secondary  ed-ucational  ac- 
tivities of  S1.4  bilhon  is  more  than  the 
aupropriation  for  fi.scal  19G8'. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
;.-e'  a'  moment  to  consult  a  table  whicn 
i  Vave  before  me.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  'make  further  inquiries.  I  wih  coim 
buck  to  it.  and  gi->e  the  Senator  the  lacts 
'.n  a  moment.  , 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  inquirj'  is  directed 
toward  ascertaining  whether  the.se  sev- 
eral itemized  figures  are  not  an.  c  .- 
cess  of  the  appropriations  which  we 
made  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr  JAVITS.  T  can  answer  the  sei.- 
ator's  question.  The  .tern  on  ^^^^J^f^y 
and  secor.darv  education.  '^  S14^37C.000 
less  than  the  appropriation  for  1968 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  m-.c  Senator  have 
before  him  that  part  oi  the  budget  which 
will  disclose  whether  these  figures  from 
the  budget  of  1969  are  in  each  case  in 
excess  of.  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  ap- 
propriations for  1968? 

Mr  JAVITS.  A  ouick  calculation  would 
indicate  that,  taken  together,  they  are 
somewhat  less.  For  example.  I  find  a 
slight  increase  in  the  Teacher  Corps,  of 
S8  million. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  jjroceed- 
ed  to  read  sundry  nominations  for  pro- 
motion m  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed'-d  to  read  sundr^•  nominations  m 
tlie  Navv  and  the  Marine  Corps  "hich 
had  been  r-laccd  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  "f  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reijort  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  CommUtee  on 
the  Judlcl.iry:  ,  _   .  „ 

Wilbur  H.  Dlllahunty,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  (ilf.rict  of 
.Arkansas. 
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LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  time  yielded  back  on 
the  Javits  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds.  On  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  a  minimum 
of  5  minutes  will  be  allotted  to  me  on  the 
bill  to  debate  my  amendment  after  the 
vote  on  the  Clark  amendment,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator that  assurance,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  I  must  object.  Senators  are 
waiting  to  vote  on  these  matters.  I  am 
willing  to  have  the  time  charged  equally 
against  my  time  and  the  Senator's  time, 
or  against  my  time  alone,  If  the  Senator 
prefers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  first  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
offer  my  amendment;  but  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  can  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, can  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds  on  the  bill.  If 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla  will  of- 
fer his  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  half  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
from  my  time  on  the  amendment,  and  we 
'  can  have  a  quorum  call. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    6S0 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  agree 
to  having  half  of  the  time  charged 
against  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  must  first  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  680  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following : 

"lO  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
reservations  from  expenditure  provided  for 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  from  author- 
izations for: 

"(1)    foreign  military  assistance; 

"(2)    the  space  program;   and 

"(3)  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the 
extent  that  such  reservations  will  in  no 
way  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  the  safety  of  United  States  troops." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  really  a  complement  to  the  Javits 
amendment.  The  Javits  amendment  pro- 
vides where  cuts  should  not  be  made. 
My  amendment  provides  where  cuts 
should  be  made. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is 
amendment  No.  680  and  a  copy  will  be 
found  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  The 
amendment  is  only  about  nine  lines  long. 

It  provides  that  insofar  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  reservations  from  ex- 
penditures, which  under  the  Javits 
amendment  are  not  to  be  made  from 
such  areas  as  education,  low-income 
housing,  and  the  like,  shall  be  made  from 
three  sources : 

First,  foreign  military  assistance. 

Second,  the  space  program. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
the  extent  that  such  reservations  will 
in  no  way  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  safety  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  last  August  22,  at  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate 
Chamber  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  time  just  consumed  not  be 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy. 

Last  August  22  at  the  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
was  under  consideration,  I  made  a 
rather  extensive  speech  pointing  out  the 
desirability  at  that  time  of  cutting  some 
$3,500  million  from  the  Defense  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 


print of  that  speech  and  the  colloquy  I 
had  with  various  Senators  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Congbessional  Record,  Aug.  22, 

1967] 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Bill, 

1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldere.tion  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1068,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  actually  In- 
tend to  make  his  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  I  do;  and  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
practicable  with  such  amendments  as  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  $3.5 
billion  In  the  total  amount  now  appropriated 
by  the  bill,  as  the  committee  may  think 
necessary. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  if 
I  might,  to  address  some  questions  to  my 
good  friend,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  If  It  Is  true, 
as  alleged  by  Members  of  the  other  body 
when  the  pending  bill  was  before  the  House 
for  passage,  that  this  Is  the  largest  single 
appropriation  bill  ever  presented  to  Oangress. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
made  that  statement  In  my  opening  state- 
ment. There  were  other  war  years,  as  I  recall, 
when  the  total  amounts  In  all  bills  for 
military  were  greater.  However,  that  was  not 
In  a  single  bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  If  the  amount  In  the 
pending  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
not  $70,156,420,000. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  correct,  except 
for  the  reduction  we  made  on  the  floor 
earlier. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  It  not  correct  that  on  top  of 
that  huge  amount  we  can  also  expect  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  supplemental  mil- 
itary appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  probably  cor- 
rect. There  may  be  a  supplemental  defense 
bill.  However,  that  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  additional  men  that  we  send 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any 
Idea  now  as  to  how  much  money  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  Is  likely  to  contain? 

Mr.  Stennis.  There  are  different  ways  of 

•making  an  estimate  on  that.  However,  I  had 

rather  rest  on  this  matter  on  the  prediction 

that  this  war  will  soon  be  costing  us  $2.5 

billion  a  month. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  a 
year  ago  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
he  and  I  had  a  most  Interesting  colloquy  at 
which  point  he  advised  me  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment— which  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good 
one — the  war  was  then  costing  us  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  billion  a  month. 

For  the  12  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
If  we  say  that  the  cost  Is  $2  blUlon  a  month 
or  $24  billion  for  the  fiscal  year,  we  would  not 
be  very  far  away  from  the  correct  figure  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  Stcnnis.  I  think  It  came  to  Just  about 
that  amount  In  the  fiscal  year  that  Just 
closed.  That  Is  a  round  £gure,  but  that  Is 
about  It. 

Mr.  CI.ABK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
the  45,000  additional  troops  which  the  Presl- 


Ir; 


dent  has  indicated  he  want*  U,  send  to  Viet- 
nam ire  funded  In  the  pending  bUl? 
"^r  STENNIS.  The  bill  before  you  provides 
funds  for  an  in-Vletnam  strength  °tf'^-^°^ 
An  increase  above  that  nu™^«'  ^^L^fl^^.^ 
about  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  conflict^ 
^e    increase    to   date    already   amounts   to 

"mT'clark   SO,  therefore,  that  would  have 
to^lSuded  in  any  supplemental  bill  which 

'"^"sSis.  Tl.e  senator  Is  correct.  And 
that  is  about  as  accurate  as  we  can  get.  It 
Cnot  been  contemplated  that  these  men 
irniiid  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  However,  it  has 
ueen  contemplated  that  there  ^"  ^„  "jf 
many  men  in  uniform,  and  it  has  been  pro- 

' '  Mr  ^c'lark.  The  President  in  his  message 
reouestlng  a  tax  increase  indicated  that  the 
r  of  thi  military  part  oj  the  budget  mlgh 
uell  go  up  by  a  total  of  $4  bUlion.  I  take  it 
^hat  no  pVof  that  amount  Is  Included  In 

''^^^"s^enn';'"-  This  senator  Is  correct  I 
would  not  pit  my  judgment  against  the 
^esdenfs  at  all.  However,  In  my  opening 

emarks  I  alluded  to  the  statement  by  the 
secretary  of  Defense  during  our  hearings  In 
Which  he  indicated  that,  barring  unforeseen 
contingencies,  no  supplemental  for  1968 
would  be  required.  In  my  statement  I  said 

hat  I  did  not  Share  that  belief,  for  I  think 
there  Is  every  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a 

"'S^'TlTrk.' would  the  senator  be  shocked 
I  I  suggested  my  untutored  guess  that  the 
LupplenTental  appropriation  which  we  wlU 
face  before  the  end  of  this  flsca  year  Is  likely 
to  be  at  least  as  much  as  $10  billion?  Does  the 
Senator  think  I  am  high? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  would  not  want  to  make 
an  estimate  now  on  the  fact*  I  have  before 
me.  I  would  rather  that  the  Senator  make 
his  own  estimate.  ,j  i,„ 

I  have  said  that  I  thought  It  would  be 
from  S4  billion  $6  blUlon  anyway  if  100  000 
additional  men  are  Fcnt  to  Vietnam.  And 
thei  alreadrplan  to  have  45,000  additional 
men  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  Clark.  Whatever  amount  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  may  be— and  I  guess  we 
l^rlgree  that  it  will  be  at  least  $5  bUlion- 
that  amount  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

^  Mr  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I  as- 
sume tnere  will  be  a  deficit.  Additional  de- 
fense  expenditures  would  have  to  be  added 
10  the  cost  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  pre- 
sumably to  the  deficit.  ^    *,,«  cipr, 

Mr  Clark.  Actually,  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  is  keenly  aware  of  he 
fiscal  implications  of  the  pending  bill.  I  think 
he  has  been  very  candid  and  very  honorable 
m  pointing  out  that  we  are  heading  for  an 
enormous  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
whether  we  pass  the  tax  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  or  not. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  answered  all  or 
the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  I  thank 

"^M?^S^NNis.  I  thank  the   Senator  from 

^^Thfp^iNG  OFFICER,  will  i:he  senator 
kindly  send  to  the  desk  his  motion? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Chair.  ,^  .     .     „^ 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  Is  ad- 
vised that  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Parliamentarian  to  have  the  motion  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania because  It  contains  Instructions  that 
we  frankly  did  not  hear  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ator made  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  be  happy  to  repeat  the 
motion  which  I  think  I  have  already  cleared 
as  to  propriety  with  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  ParUamen- 
tarlan  advises  that  the  rules  require  that  the 
motion  be  formally  sent  to  the  desk. 


Mr  Clark.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  ^ery  i"ppy  to  take  it  to  the  desk  in  persor. 
The  Parliamenurian  may  not  be  able  to 
read  mv  writing. 

Mr  President,  my  first  argument  in  sup- 
pon  of  the  proposed  reduction  ^  the  ap- 
propriation is  that  the  bill  IS  too  high.  This 
fsTswollen  bill  containing,  in  my  J-d^ment. 
blUlons  of  dollars  of  unnece«r.ry  appropria- 
tions We  are  spread  too  thin  in  the  world, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  ihat  we  begin 

^°M^""sefonTUnT1s  that  the  bill,  and  it. 
predecessors-parting  with  the  'acceleration 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam-is  largely  responsible 
Tot  the  fiscal  crisis  In  which  we  now  find 

"^MrtWrd  point  Is  that  there  Is  a  growing 
resentment  Tgalnst  the  apparent  need  for  tax 
inf-reises  dictated  in  part,  but  not  en- 
tuely  t?  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  dictated 
perhaps  even  more  by  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  mllitary-lndustrlal-sclentiflc-congres- 

slonal  implex  to  foist  on  UUs  coun  ry  a 
series  of  expenditures  which,  in  my  Judg- 
r^ent  may  m  the  foreseeable  future  threaten 
our  democratic  system  of  government  and 

erode  otir  liberty.  

Mv  fourth  point  is  that  there  is  no  real 

necessity  by  reason  of  the  current  situation 

n  southeast  Asia  or  with  respect  to  China  to 

ustlfv   the   enormous  expenditures   we   are 

n^w  engaged  In  making  In  the  Army,  Navy, 

the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

My  fifth  point  is  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  arrived  at  a  stalemate,  that  the  poss  - 
blllty  of  our  winning  It  in  the  foreseeable 
future  IS  minimal,  that  It  Is  "l^^ly  ,\^^^X; 
tlnue  on  our  current  course  we  will  oe  there 
for  a  decade,  and  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  |Mr.  Case|  pointed  out  earUer 
today  we  should  either  have  some  assurance 
^m  the  President  that  a  military  victory 
and/or  a  pacification  of  the  country  Is  within 
the  reasonable  possibility  of  achievement  in 
the  reasonably  near  future,  or  we  should  have 
a  complete  reexamination  of  our  entire 
southeast  Asia  policy.  r.„„,„,:«=_ 

Mv  last,  or  sixth  point,  Is  that  Congress— 
and.  indeed,  the  administration— has  a  false 
set  of  priorities  as  to  what  Is  important  In 
terms  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
of  this  country. 

I  shall  develop  each  of  these  points  in  turn, 
but  I  thought  It  might  be  useful  to  glv--  the 
general  outline  of  my  speech  before  I 
make  It. 

I.  A  SWOLLEN  APPROPRIATION 

I  turn  now  to  point  No.  1.  The  bill  Is  too 
high.  We  are  spread  too  thin  from  a  military 

^°When  tiilTbiU  was  before  the  other  body. 
Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  only  Member  of  the  House  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  It 
was  the  largest  single  appropriation  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  He  also  stated: 

"The  amount  of  money  represented  by  this 
bill  is  equivalent  to  the  total  gross  jiaUonal 
product  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
hiunan  race,  it  is  staggering  to  the  maglna- 
tlon  to  reaUze  that  this  Congress  for  150  years 
struggled  over  the  appropriation  1^  total  of 
an  amount  of  money  that  we  have  d  sposed 
of  here  this  afternoon  In  three  or  four  hours. 

He  was  discussing  the  debate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  „♦„*!, 

This  bill  calls  for  the  deployment  of  a 
total  of  3,464,302  men.  In  the  miliUry  per- 
sonnel section  of  the  committee  report,  the 
dollar  figures,  when  presented  In  conjunction 
with  the  number  of  men  to  be  kept  under 
prms  and  In  uniform— In  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Reserve, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  other  minor 
components  of  the  axmed  services— work  out 
at  a  cost  of  $5,400  for  every  man  In  the 
armed  services. 

If  you  were  to  cut  back  the  nalUtary  per- 
sonnel in  this  bin  to  the  actual  ntrmber  of 
individuals  in  the  armed  services  In  fiscal 


vear  1966    vou  would  reduce  the  1968  e«tl- 
Late   from-  3.464.302    military   Pfrso"°«^„*^ 
3,091,552.  If  you  were  to  make  that  cutbacK 
and    make    the   basic    assumption    which    I 
believe  we  should  mak^that   we  can   get 
afong    verv    well    in    the    United    States    of 
kmerlca  in  the  next  fiscal  year  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  arms  that  we  h«d'n  fiscal 
1966--V0U  would  immediately  cut  ^l-fl^fOO 
from  the  total  .mount  of  the  bill.  So  that 
there,  alone,  In  the  one  element  of  mil  tai7 
personnel,   you  could  get  aPPr°^»mately  $3 
billion  of  the  $3.5  billion  which  my  motion 
to  recommit  envisages.  .   .  .i,„  „ 

I  have  not  attempted  to  pinpoint  the  re- 
ductions which  the  committee,  in  Ite  wisdom, 
might  determine  to  make  in  the  event  the 
motion  to  recommit  should  carry;  hut  the« 
are  obviously  vast  areas  where  subsUntl^ 
reductions  could  be  made  without  affecting 
in  any  wav  the  military  mission  of  the  United 
Stated,  if  "that  mission  really  Is  to  maintain 
peace,  to  work  for  international  cooperation, 
and  to  bring  the  difficulties  which  now  con- 
front us  in  tl  the  diplomatic  area  Instead  of 

''"TiTle'\T'o*7the  bill  deals  with  operation 
and  maintenance.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
suggest  specific  cut^  there.  I  do  not  have  the 
expertise  to  make  such  suggestions.  But  no 
senator  can  read  through  that  Portion  of  the 
committee  report  without  'concluding  that 
substantial  cuts  totaling,  at  the  very  least 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  could  be 
mide  m  the  operation  and  maintenance  part 

"^Thln  we  come  to  the  Procurementpart  of 
the  bin  for  which  $5,578,600  Is  requested  for 
the  Armv,  Including  missiles  of  which  we 
have  so  many  already  that  they  are  coming 

°Te?y"en"tor  knows,  and  most  of  the  peo- 
pie  in  the  United  States  know,  that  we  have 
an  overkill  capacity.  ^  terms  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  could  ^f  ten  the  Soviet 
union  and  Communist  China  together  sev- 
eral Umes  over,  and  still  leave  a  substantial 
arsenal  In  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

^^urement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  for 
thfCy^  recommended  by  the  commute* 
It  $"950700.  ShlpbuUdlng  and  conversion 
for  the  Navy  Is  fixed  at  $1,297,000^  ^fo^eC" 
curement  in  the  Navy  is  fixed  at  f2,336^. 
P^curement  in  the  Marine  Corps  »«  flx^d  at 
$665  million.  Procurement  In  the  Air  Force^ 
which  includes  many  a  missile,  also.  Is  fixed 
at  $5,547,400.  ^.     .     .      .»,_ 

^.  without  attempting  to  ir^dlcate  to  the 
committee  In  any  specific  way.  because  I 
^aHgaln  I  do  not  have  the  particular  ex- 
pe^rtlfe  to  do  so,  these  are  the  general  major 
areas  where,  in  my  opinion,  cuts  far  In  ex- 
cess  of  $3,500,000,000  could  be  made,  without 
aff^tlni  n  anv  way  the  national  security  of 
the  U^ti^  States  or  the  capability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  do  those  things  wWch  they 
^^  be  doing  in  terms  of  defending  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  sav  again  what  I  said   last  year  when 

this  bin  was  before  us:  This  Is  not  a  defense 

appropriations  bin.  This   Is   "^  °«J^^%^P; 

nropr  atlons  bUl.  Let  no  one  contend  that 

l^fllO  bUlion  in  this  bill  is  intended  w 

defend  the  United  States  of  America.  Fax 

from  It    It  is   intended   to   defend    a   wide 

Sieter   all   around   the   world,   in   many 

S^of  Which  the  united  States  Is  engaged 

r^ound  operations  totany  unsuitable  to 

the  American  character,  and  where  weare 

pouring  out  our  treasure  and  our  manpower 

mfutife  efforts  to  hold  beachheads  in  coxm- 

trles  "^  bevond   the  legitimate  diplomatic 

interests  of\he  United  States. 

So  If  we  are  prepared  to  renounce  the 
thought  that  we  are  the  modern  Roi^n 
Snplre  and  that  we  should  Impose  a  Pax 
Americana  on  the  continents  of  batln 
S^Mrlca,  Asia,  and  particularly  South- 
^t  A^a,  and  also  to  undertake  the  gu^- 
antee  that  another  war  should  not  brr«k 
out  in  Western  Europe,  If  we  are  going   to 
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renounce  that  concept,  this  bill  could  be  cut, 
not  by  the  amount  I  am  proposing  of  $3.5 
billion,  but  at  least  by  $10  billion  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  proposed  an  hour  or 
two  ago  that  we  cut  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  complete  my  summary 
of  my  first  point  by  reiterating  that  ihis  Is 
a  swollen  bill  In  terms  of  money;  it  gives  us 
an  offensive  capability  far  in  excess  of  the 
defensive  needs  of  the  United  States,  and 
far  in  excess  of  our  legitimate  objectives 

II.  THIS  BILL  AND  ITS  PREDECESSORS  ARE  LARGELY 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  CRISIS  IN  WHICH 
WE     FIND  OURSELVES 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  my  second 
Ijolnt.  The  fiscal  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  was  graphically  set  forth  in  the 
President's  tax  and  budget  message  of  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  He  then  pointed  out 
that  the  total  expenditure  contemplated  in 
his  budget  message  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  was  $135  billion.  Of  that  sum, 
$70  billion,  or  more  than  one-half,  is  repre- 
sented by  this  bill. 

The  President  told  us  that  by  reason  of 
the  fallback  in  contemplated  revenues  and 
the  increases  In  contempl.ited  expenditures, 
the  $9  billion  deficit  which  he  envisaged  in 
January  1967.  when  he  sent  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  had  increased  to  some- 
where between  $23.6  billion  and  $28  billion. 
This,  obviously.  Is  a  frightening  deficit,  one 
wMch  I  scm  confident  will  be  all  too  likely 
to  bring  on  the  fiscal  crisis,  dislocation,  huge 
deficit,  inflation,  tight  money,  .ind  tlie  high 
interest  rates  which  the  President  referred 
to  in  hts  message. 

The  President  suggested  there  were  two 
courses  which  Congress  and  the  country 
could  pursue  in  the  light  of  his  fiscal  crisis. 
The  first  course  was  to  do  nothing  and  let 
things  drift.  He  pointed  out  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  a  course,  and  stronsjly  rec- 
ommended that  we  follow  :t  second  course, 
which  was  to  make  a.  series  of  drastic  econo- 
mies, almost  all  out  of  domestic  programs. 

He  paid  lip  service  to  cutbacks  in  defense 
expenditures,  but  by  the  time  he  finished  he 
indicated  the  defense  expenditures  miaht  be 
in  excess  of  what  he  contemplated  in  his 
budget,  and  this  suggestion  on  his  part  was 
no  less  than  candid  because  in  tlie  same  mes- 
sage he  Indicated  he  wanted  to  send  45.000 
more  men  to  Vietnam.  As  the  Senator  from 
AUssisslppl  so  candidly  replied  In  answer  to 
my  question,  the  sending  of  those  men  is  iiot 
funded  In  this  bill,  although  it  is  true  that 
most  or  perhaps  all  of  them  are  now  in  uni- 
form. 

So  the  President  recommended  additional 
taxes  to  the  tune  of  $7.4  billion  and  a  cut- 
back in  domestic  expenditures,  which  he 
thought  might  result  in  a  deficit,  not  of  s23 
billion  to  $28  billion  but  S14  to  *18  billion. 

I  say  that  deficit  is  unmanageable.  The 
greatest  peacetime  deficit  we  had  before  vas 
during  the  Presidency  of  Dwight  Eisenliower. 
when  it  went  to  $13  billion  and  brouttht  on 
both  deflation  and  recession.  I  would  have 
little  doubt,  although  I  am  not  a  trained 
economist,  that  the  same  result  would  occur 
if  we  were  to  repeat  that  disaster  and  run  a 
deficit  of  that  sum. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian informs  the  Chair  that  the  3  minutes  of 
the  Senator  on  the  motion  has  expired,  but 
the  Senator  has  2  hours  remaining  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian for  calling  that  technical  point  to  my 
attention.  I  was  under  the  impresbion  I  was 
using  my  2  hours  on  the  bill.  I  should  have 
stated  so.  I  would  like  to  have  the  time  I 
have  used  charged  to  my  time  on  the  bill, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  may  be 
done. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
there  is  a  third  alternative  and  a  wise  and 
sound  alternative  which  the  President  did 
not    mention    In    his    message.    That    third 


alternative  Is  to  obtain.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, a  large  part  of  the  curtailment  of 
expenditures  out  of  appropriations  which  do 
not  cut  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  do  not  prejudice  the  poverty 
program,  do  not  prejudice  Federal  aid  to 
education,  do  not  result  in  our  turning  our 
heads  away  from  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken of  eliminating  water  pollution  and  air 
pollution  in  this  country,  do  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Appalachian  program,  do  not 
turn  our  backs  on  a  score  of  other  programs 
including  housing  for  low-income  families, 
rent  supplements,  model  cities,  mass  transit, 
public  health,  and  welfare  expenditures. 

Mr  President,  these  programs  of  the  once 
Great  Society  are  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
RotiseveU -Truman-Kennedy- Johnson  pro- 
gram and  I,  for  one,  shall  fight  as  hard  as 
I  can  to  prevent  those  programs  being  cur- 
tailed. Tliere  are  programs  where  we  can 
make  cuts  without  atfecting  the  well-being  of 
a  single  American  citizen.  There  are  three, 
and  the  first  is  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
have  already  cut  $800  million  out  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  winch  is  pretty  close  to  being 
:tO  percent  of  the  total  bill.  The  House  of 
Repre»-^entatlves  has  already  cut  $500  million 
from  ilie  space  program.  I  am  in  favor  of 
those  cuts  in  light  of  tlie  fiscal  condition  and 
approaching  cli.ios  in  which  we  find  our- 
selve.s.  However,  why  is  the  military  appro- 
priation bill  the  sacred  cow  which,  like  the 
sacred  cows  in  India,  cannot  be  touched  by 
a  Senator  or  a  Representative.'  Who  are  we 
afraid  ol?  I  know  the  Hindus  in  India  are 
afraid  of  their  gods  should  they  undertake  to 
kill  sacred  cows  over  there.  That  is  one  of 
the  reiusons  the  Indian  economy  is  in  such 
a  cliaotic  condition.  The  cows  are  eating  the 
food  winch  siiould  go  to  human  beings. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  the 
Senate  faced  the  logic  of  tlie  situation  and 
undertotjk  to  ctit  reasonable  amounts  from 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  with  the  idea 
in  mind  tliai  we  nuglu  oven  make  the  pro- 
posed tax  increase  unnecessary — although  I 
am  .ifraid  we  cannot  do  that;  but  at  least 
that  through  che  total  ui  the  cuts  in  the 
particular  appropriations  which  do  not  affect 
the  health,  well-being,  or  .safety  of  a  single 
.American  l:unily,  we  could  make  some  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  ctitting  our 
enormous  deticit. 

The  President  is  asking  lor  additional 
la.Kcs  totaling  ilA  l)illion.  If  we  were  to  re- 
conunit  tlie  bill  as  I  have  stiggested,  there  is 
alnicst  half  of  that  amount  in  this  bill.  Add 
tlie  ■S800  million  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
aiiJ  the  budget  figure  of  5500  million  from 
the  space  bill,  and  we  have  another  Si. 3 
billion.  So  that  we  are  getting  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  t!ie  s7.4  billion  in  additional 
taxes  which  the  President  is  asking. 

Oh.  no,  we  are  not  there.  If  we  had  adopted 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon — I 
was  one  of  the  five  Senators  who  voted  for 
it — we  would  be  there.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate IS  nut  -eady  to  go  that  far.  I  expect  the 
vi)te  whicii  v.ill  take  place  in  the  reasonabli^ 
near  future  to  recommit  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  will  indicate  that  I  will  get  few. 
If  any.  votes.  Just  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (lid.  But  let  us  face  this  problem  now. 
Because  if  we  do  not  do  so  now,  we  will  have 
to  do  so  on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  and  on  the  bill  next  year;  or  this  coun- 
try will  go  b-.mknipt.  We  cannot  continue  at 
this  rate  without  eitiier  going  bankrupt  or 
raising  addition;il  taxes  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing   the   President    has   recommended. 

What  we  are  doing  now  in  Congress  is 
going  down  that  first  alternative  against 
which  the  President  warned  us.  He  said  that 
there  were  two  nUernati\es:  one.  to  face  the 
situation,  pull  in  our  belts,  and  the  other 
Just  to  let  things  drift.  That  is  just  what 
we  are  doing:   We  are  letting  things  drift. 

X  liope  thiit.  in  due  course — if  not  to- 
night— the  Senate  will  face  its  fiscal  respou- 
sil3ilities. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  $22  billion  of 


the  $70  billion  in  the  appropriation  bill  Is 
for  the  Vietnamese  war.  My  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  has  suggested  that  the  figure 
should  be  a  little  higher.  I  think  he  would 
place  it  at  $30  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Let  us  say  It  is  $30  billion.  This  is  a 
bill  for  $70  billion.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  other  $40  billion  which  is  not  part 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

How  can  we  possibly  justify  not  cutting 
the  bin  on  the  grounds  that  we  are  providing 
our  boys  in  Vietnam  with  everything  they 
need — although  I  think  the  way  to  provide 
them  with  everything  they  need  Is  to  bring 
them  home  under  an  honorable  peace — but 
how  can  we  justify  not  cutting  this  swollen 
bin  with  the  $40  billion  additional  in  it  not 
being  used  for  Vietnam,  kidding  ourselves 
and  the  country  that  we  are  doing  the  pa- 
triotic thing,  which  will  result,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  a  fiscal  crisis  which  will  bring  us- 
and  I  use  these  words  advisedly — close  to  the 
brink  of  monetary  and  fiscal  disaster. 

Certain  Senators  have  suggested  that  I 
should  indicate  where  the  cuts  should  be 
made.  Earlier.  I  indicated  that  I  do  not  think 
I  have  the  expertise  to  do  that  But  if  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  would  look  pretty  hard  at  military  person- 
nel and  cut  back  on  that  total  to  the  figure 
we  had  at  the  end  of  1966  wliich,  in  itself, 
would  obtain  $1,981  million  in  savings 

I  would  also  take  a  good  hard  look  at  ;)ro- 
curement  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines  in  terms  of  missiles.  We  have  such  .i 
htige  overkill  now  that  it  is.  to  me.  a  futile 
suggestion  to  manufacture,  sto.-e.  and  stock 
more  lethal  weapons  of  atomic  destruction. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  at  that  jjoint? 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  I  ,im  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  trom  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  one 
of  the  Senators  about  whom  the  Senator  Just 
made  r*tere;ice,  I  was  one  ol  the  Senators 
a'ho  went  to  him  and  said,  "Look,  please  ilo 
not  use  the  rule  ol  thumb.  .;•  percentages  ot 
the  total,  and  a.sk  us  to  rediK-e  it  by  that 
amount.  And  don':  pick  a  fixed  figure  ;'nd 
then  tell  us  tliat  is  the  cqulv..len'  of  -.i  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge.  " 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  ol  iny  onormou.?  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  th.u  is  what  I  lia\c  done.  I  iiave 
followed  his  advice. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes.  but  we  are  now  down  an 
alley  which  seems  to  be  equally  blind.  I  am 
going  to  read  the  Senator's  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  day 

Mr.  Cl\rk.  The  Senator  will  have  voted  be- 
fore he  can  read  them. 

Mr.  Hart.  Then  I  will  su  here  and  listen 
to  the  Senator's  remarlts.  Perhaps  he  w,nll  be 
pleased  to  give  us  a  summary  of  wliat  he  is 
proposing,  because  I  am  anxious  about  it.  I 
suspect  1  speak  :or  a  lot  of  frustrated  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
frustrated  Members  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  feel  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does,  uncomfortable  m  stating  to 
the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  National 
Guard,  and  others,  what  particular  items  we 
believe  can  wait  a  year,  or  saying  that  some- 
thing is  an  item  we  never  did  or  will  need. 
He  and  I  find  ourselves  on  committees  which 
expose  us  not  to  that  specific  information, 
but  to  overwhelming  and  specific  domestic 
needs  which  must  be  met,  I  suspect,  with  the 
same  directness  that  any  foreign  enemy  has 
to  be  met  with  and  which  relate  equally  to 
our  survival  as  a  society  worth  protecting. 

Certainly,  I  share  tlie  point  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  made.  Who  wants 
to  run  around  with  a  label  on  him.  "You  let 
otir  boys  down  in  South  Vietnam"?  No  one. 
And  none  of  us  do. 

I  share  the  Senator's  feeling  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
Is  to  bring  them  back  home  under  an  honor- 
able peace.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania u.'ted  those  words.  The  problem  is 
when  we  get  to  define  the  conditions,  It  gets 


m  be  about  as  difficult  as  looking  at  a  $70 
billion  defense  budget  and  pointing  to  what 
uems  should  be  eliminated.  Surely  there 
are  «>me  substantial  items  that  could  wait 
until  we  put  the  fires  out  at  home.  In  order 
"o  get  the  water  to  put  out  those  fires,  we 
ire  going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  this  $70 
billion  and  see  If  we  can  trim  It. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Penn^lvanla  for  taking  the  leadership  in  an 
S  to  Identify  those  things  that  prudent 
men  would  agree  are  desirable  but  are  not 
essential  under  the  circumstances  which  ex- 

"'l^.'^CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Mlchl- 
garTfor  his  most  helpful  mtervent  on  I  want 
fo  make  my  own  position  crystal  clear  be- 
cause I  made  some  points  before  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  came  into  the  ^^^^\^\ 

AS  I  look  at  the  bill,  as  a  layman.  I  think 
I  can  see  a  number  of  areas  where  it  could 
be  prudently  cut. 

one  is  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  have  looked  at  the  rrn Utary 
^^onnel  sections  of  the  bill.  I  find  if  we 
could  cut  back  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals within  the  armed  services  to  the 
figure  we  had  in  1966.  we  could  save  $1,912.- 

''°K  I  looked  at  the  procurement  section 
of  the  various  armed  services  components, 
,nd  I  think  I  recall  that  most  Senators-per- 
iiaps  not  all-are  In  agreement  that  we  have 
n  'overkill"  capacity  In  terms  of  nucle::r 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  enough  to  flatten  mir 
enemy  a  good  many  times  over,  and  that  the 
needs"  of  the  Navy  for  a  certain  number  of 
shlDS  has  been  a  little  exaggerated. 

SO  we  could  easily  get  this  $3.5  billion  that 
I  have  m  mind.  But  I  do  "ot  want  to  take 
•he  responsibllitv  for  doine  that  and  I  do 
:.ot  think  I  should.  That  is  why  mv  pro- 
nosal  is  to  refer  this  matter  back  to  the 
People  Who  are  experts  with  this  proposed 
cut  of  $3.5  billion,  and  ask  them  to  cut  the 
bin  to  that  extent. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr,   President,  will  the  Senator 

vield  further? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  yield. 

Mr  Hart.  The  Senator  has  stated  the  lact. 
I  Arrived  late  on  the  floor.  I  did  not  realize 
ho' was  referring  to  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  eliminate  the  things 
that  mav  be  desirable  but  are  not  essential. 

Mr  Clark.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Air.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  .senator 

■ '  Mr  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
•rem  Oregon,  who.^e  courage  I  commend  icr 
•.he  position  he  took  today  in  the  face  of 
o\erwhelmingodd5. 

>lr  Morse.  I  am  greatly  honored  to  have 
The  Senator  from  Penn.=.ylvania  stand  sh<.til- 
■  ier  to  shoulder  with  me. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mi.hiaan  marie 
the  last  comment  he  made,   which   .hanses 
v.-hat  I.  otherv.-'se.  v.-s  w  me  \«  sav.  alihoiuth 
I  nill  find  mvself  completelv  in  disaereeraent 
vith  -he  major  thesis  cf   the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  do  net  think  the  Senator  ircm 
Michigan  or  any  other  Senatrr  can  .nt  her. 
,,n  the  basis  of  the  facts,  and  <.b]ect  to  cut- 
tine  a  >70.2  defense  request,   the  larecst  in 
the  history  o:   this  country,  larcer  than  at 
any    time,    larger    than    for    W\>rld    Wi.r    IT 
World  War  I.  the  Korean  war.  It  only  oears 
out  what  I  said  this  aiternoon.  We  are  turn- 
in-  ovc'  foreign  policy,  in  a  real  sense,  to  the 
military.  We  get  the  same  argument  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  Is  using,  by  clear  imp  i- 
railon.  when  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  iwsition  that  -.ve  are  letting    he 
boys  down  in  Vietnam.  We  are  not  letting 
the  boys  down  in  Vietnam.        ,,     ^     ,,  „„_, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  senator 

vield? 

■    Mr   MORSE.  Yes.  I  yield.  If  1  maae  a  mis- 
statement, the  Senator  may- correct  me. 

Mr.  Hakt.  Will  the  Fsnatcr  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  was  adopting.  I  will  advis^  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made,  perhaps  before  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  reached  the  floor,  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  explaining  he  did  not 
like  to  be  laid  open  to  the  assertion  that  he 
was  letting  down  the  boys  in  Vietnam  by  an> 
meat-ax  cut.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  not  offered  meat-ax  cuts.  Our  proposals 
do  not  let  the  boys  down  In  Vietnam.  The 
•letting  down   the   boys"    argument   Is   the 
argument  other  Senators  have  made  In  this 
debate  today.  That  Is  a  flag-waving  argument 
When  we  propose  cutting  this  bill.  It  does  not 
involve  any  cutting  into  the  Vietnam  opera- 
tion No  one  can  argue  soundly  that  we  would 
be  letting  the  boys  down  if  the  cuts  we  pro- 
pose were  adopted.  It  is  a  non  sequltur.  In 
mv  opinion,  it  is  an  unfair  argument  t«  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Senators  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  trust  and  a  duty  to  make 
cuts  in  the  Defense  Department  as  well   as 
other   departments   If   any   of   ^'^^   «motmts 
cannot  be  justified.  When  It  can  be  shown 
there  Is  a  national  Interest  need  to  make  a 
cut  in  the  $70  2  billion  defense  appropriation, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  ,       , ,  „, 

When  the  administration  poes  to  the  other 
departments  and  asks  them  to  take  a  10  or 
15  percent  cut  In  their  appropriations.  uh.U 
is  so  sacrosanct  about  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget?  ^  ,„„H  Hv. 
The  amounts  which  would  be  reduced  b> 
the  percentage  cut,  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  like,  on  the  ground  that 
it  IS  .a  meat-ax  rut,  win  be  maoe  by  the  verv 
people  in  the  Department  of  Def  ei«e  the  Sen- 
utor  from  Michigan  says  are  qualified  to 
make  the  cut.  My  amendment  calling  lor  a 
10-percent  cut  provided  that  the  cuts  would 
be  made  by  the  experts  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  to 
take  the  position  that  the  S70.2  bifiion  de- 
fense appropriation  is  sacrosanct  and  we  can- 
not make  any  cuts  In  it.  his  argument  fals 
to  the  floor.  Let  the  Secretary  <.f  Defense  take 
a  10-percent  percentage  cut  which  I  pnpose 
pnd  tell  the  President  where  he  thinks  the 
.uts  should  be  made.  He  has  authority  w 
transfer  money  from  Item  to  item  under  m> 
proposed  10-percent  cut  amenament. 

We  -hould  not  take  the  .atitude  that  we 
cannot  touch  ..  .^70.2  billion  Defense  Depart- 
ment  approt)riation  and  say  there  is  some- 
t^ang  aLout-'his  t;iat  makes  it  "ntotich,.bIe^ 
■rhat  IS  exactly  the  p.^-chology  the  Defense 
Department  is  trying  to  create  in  this  coun- 
try    Those   of    us   who    oppose   cutting   the 
budget  of  the  Defense  Department  -^re  un- 
i^rl>  attacked.  I  know.  I  have  been  the  butt 
of  it    The  charge  is  that  if  one  takes  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  taking, 
somehow    he    is    unpatriotic    because    sup- 
oosedlv  he  is  letting  down  the  boys  in  \  let- 
Tam    Tl.at  is  hogwash.  It  is  Pt-e  nonsense_ 
My    10-percent    cutting   amendment    wou  d 
nave  not  hurt  the  boys  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
strengthen    our    position     '"    V^^^^^^^J^^^^^^ 
.,tren.?thening  our  economy.  It    s  a  mistake 
to  take  the  position  that  this  bill  is  an  un- 
touchable bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  disassociate  myself  from  any 
argument  and  any  implication  that  a  cut  in 
this  ■  ir,5r  nriation  such  as  is  being  proposed 
by  any  of  us  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
boys  in  Vietnam. 

if  the  senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
ynow  where  we  can  make  cuts,  I  suggest  that 
he  collider  the  equivalent  of  ehminatlng 
four  unnecessary  divisions  in  Germany  for 
example.  That  would  save  quite  a  bit  oi 
money  Let  him  refer  to  the  defen.se  stock 
^md'or  the  antlballistic  "^l^-'f  >/J^<;i^^«^ 
that  we  have  in  this  bill.  I  suegest  that  cuts 
can  be  made  there  and  I  think  they  wou.d  be 
there  under  my  proposal. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  some  '^''f,''J^%'ll 
developed  .n  the  Senate  of  the  ^'nlted^^^^^^es 
an  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  what  I  think 
is  our  clear  responsibility  to  protect  the  in- 


terest of  the  American  taxpayer.  Here  is  one 
vote    against    any    v»x    increase,    as    I    an- 
nounced earlier.  The  American  taxpayers  are 
entitled   to  have  Senators  vote  against  tax 
increases    unless   they   are   willing   to   make 
cuts  in  a  $70  2  billion  defense  appropriation. 
In  closing  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  re- 
spect  the   views   of   my   friend   the   Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr  Hart  1.  I  do  not  question 
his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  I 
do   not    question   his   sincerity   In    believing 
that  mv  proposals  for  cutting  this  bill  are 
unwise  ■  I  know  that  he  is  not  charging  me 
with    letting    down    the    boys    in    Vietnanv 
However,  in  fairness  to  myself  and  to  him  I 
have  made  these  remarks  in  an  endeavor  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  intent  and 
purposes   which   are   behind  the  prop.>saIs  I 
have  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr  Hart  Let  me  make  very  clear  that  any 
suggestion  that  the  Senator  frorij  Oregon,  in 
offering  his  amendment,  was  letting  down  the 
bovs  in  Vietnam  would  be  prosT;ly  unfair  and 
will  find  me  in  stronpest  crmclsm.  The  fart 
IS  I  found  myself  reluctantly  working  against 

n  was  not  because  of  any  letting  down  of 
the  bovs  which  caused  me  finally  to  vote 
aealnst"  it  Rather.  I  preferred  taking  the 
approach  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  lr<  ni 
Pennsylvania  |  Mr  CiarkI  and  I  amdeliphU-d 
that  I'find  mv.'-eU  now  joining  both  the  abl?. 
.senator  from  Oregon  and  the  able  .Senate T 
from  Pennsylvania  in  attempting  to  elimln.ite 
from  this  ij.'70  2  billion  defense  appropriation 
bill  a  sum  whlcli  may  cover  desirable  bu 
surely  ntft  necessary  items. 

Mr'  Clark.  Mr  President,  the  argument  <•! 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  l.s  .so  i>er.suasiv.' 
that  I  voted  with  iiim  today,  but  I  think  he 
has  potisiblv  done  an  injustice  to  tlie  ben.itcr 
trom  Michigan.  l;ecause  the  Senator  Irom 
MichiB.m  h.us  never  acceptc<l  the  point  ti 
view  which  other.-=  have  taken,  I  think  he 
has  taken  .an  obtecti.e  view  toward  the 
pending  amendment  I  know  he  felt  bad 
when  he  felt  he  could  not  vole  for  the 
amendment  of  tiie  Senator  fmm  Oregon. 

:lt     ntSINC    IIDE  OF  OPPOSITION    to   WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  President.  I  wou-d  like  to  turn  now 
to' the  third  point  'Rising  Tide  of  Oppo,-!- 
tion  to  the  War  In  Vietnam," 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  across 
the  country  to  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam 
IS  belua  roliducted  I  rceret  that  that  tide  ol 
oppositioi  comes  !rom  two  diametrically  op- 
posed philososphies  ol  Thinking. 

There  .:re  those  cf  us  in  this  body  who 
believe  we  ought  to  be  m.ikina  a  more  earnest 
oirort  to  arrive  at  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Who  are  not  happy  with  the  high  casua.aes 
we  are  suiTcring  in  Vietnam  who  do  not 
.ipprove  of  the  bombin-  of  North  \  letium 
and  who  think  that  the  .^earch  and  destroy 
policies  in  the  sr.uth  .re  .ounterproductne 
.re  not  workina.  and  are  only  mounting  the 
toll  of  American  boys  being  killed  and 
wounded.  , 

unfortunately,  there  is  ..nother  school  of 
thoupht  which"  m.my  advocate  in  the  sen- 
ate which  mav  be  called  a  "Lefs  kill  em 
philosophy,  a  phl'.osophy  of  let  us  cct  la 
[here  andpet  it  over  with,  b.i.sed  on  the  f-m,.  • 
uonal  concept  that  the  United  .states  o 
America  is  the  strongest  mihtarv  Pov._er  .n 
t>.e  world,  and  it  is  ridiculous  that  N\e  cannot 
beat  down  to  their  knees  m  the  little  country 
of  Vietnam,  the  puernllas  there.  Somehow 
they  think  the  flag  is  demeaned  and  some- 
how the  power  ..nd  status  of  the  American 
people  issuirerl-.iJ  beciusc  we  do  rot  -ro  in 
there  ..nd  get  it  over  with 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt 
to  controvert  that  argument  at  this  point. 
but  I  think  It  is  eroueh  to  sav  th..t  there  i> 
a  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  was  evidenced  in  a 
poll  which  was  t,.ken.  I  ^^^"^  ^l'^'^ 
.octated  Press,  over  the  past  weekend,  v^h.al 
indicated   that  44  Senators.  I  believe,  were 
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content  with  the  way  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
being  conducted;  40  were  disappointed;  and 
the  other  16 — perhaps  the  wisest  16  of  all — 
refused  to  tell  the  pollster  what  they 
thought.  If  anything. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  was 
a  widespread  feeling  also  that  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  are 
getting  out  of  line — a  feeling  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  assuming  too  much  power,  both 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  under  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  have  become  acutely  aware  of 
that  controversy  by  reason  of  the  testimony 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  before  our  committee  early  this  week. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr.  Ftjlbrioht],  Is 
strongly  of  the  view  that  the  President  Is 
undertaking  to  exercise  authority  which  Is 
not  m  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  share  that  view,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  President  has  exercised  authority 
without  much  reference  to  the  legislative 
branch,  which,  if  not  unconstitutional.  Is  at 
least  unwise;  and  I  believe  that  this  clash 
of  views  between  a  group  In  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  Executive  Is  not  healthy  for 
Congress  or   for   the  country. 

What  happens  Is  that  It  throws  those  of 
us  m  Congress  who  disapprove  of  what  Is 
being  done  In  Vietnam  back  on  devices  to 
thwart  the  President's  will — devices  which 
I  believe  are  unsound — and  to  which  we 
should  not  resort. 

One  of  them  Is  to  cut  the  liver— and  I 
use  the  word  ad\'lsedly — out  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  was  prepared  to  vote  to  cut  the 
military  aid,  and  I  did.  but  I  thought  the 
committee  went  too  far  In  terms  of  cutting 
badly  needed  economic  aid  for  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world. 

Another  way  we  get  back  at  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  cut  the  space  program.  Person- 
ally. I  am  not  too  unhappy  about  cutting 
the  space  program,  but  actually  the  motiva- 
tion of  most  of  us  In  cutting  that  program 
Is  to  get  back  at  the  President,  because  of 
his  point  of  view  and  his  policies  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
,JVIr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
omhose  three  devices  Is  a  very  good  way  to 
Indicate  our  displeasure.  The  co\u-ageous 
and  sound  thing  to  do  Is  to  vote  to  cut 
this  bUl;  and  It  is  In  an  effort,  which  per- 
haps will  be  a  vain  effort,  to  persuade  those 
Senators  who  do  not  like  oiu'  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, who  do  not  want  to  see  the  war  ac- 
celerated any  further,  who  want  to  see  the 
bombing  of  the  North  stopped,  who  want  to 
se«  those  additional  45,000  Americans  boys 
kept  home.  If  that  Is  what  they  want  to  do, 
to  have  the  courage  to  vote  for  this  motion 
to  recommit,  because  this  Is  the  honorable 
way  to  do  it. 

Those  are  strong  words.  I  must  say  I  my- 
self have  not  always  hitherto  had  the  courage 
to  follow  that  practice.  I  had  great  trepida- 
tion In  voting  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  an  hour  or  two  ago.  I 
almost  did  not  propose  this  motion  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions  to  cut,  because  I 
was  afraid  to. 

Then  I  asked  myself,  "If  you  haven't  got 
the  guts  to  do  this,  what  are  you  doing  in 
the  U.S.  Senate?" 

So  I  decided  to  take  the  step.  I  do  not 
wish  to  beat  my  chest  or  pat  myself  on  the 
back  for  doing  something  that  perhaps  not 
too  many  of  my  fellow  Senators  are  prepared 
to  do;  but  I  do  note  that  this  body  is  full 
of  a  great  many  logical  thinkers,  some  but 
not  all  of  whom  are  lawyers.  I  suggest  that 
if,  after  searching  your  soul,  as  you  ought 
to  be  doing,  you  disapprove  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  you  vote  to  cut  this 
appropriation  bill,  and  do  not  go  off  voting 
to  cut  taxes,  to  cut  foreign  aid  further  than 
you  think  It  should  be  cut,  or  to  cut  the 
space  program  further  than  you  think   It 


should  be  cut.  Face  up  to  the  problem,  and 
vote  to  cut  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  my  fourth 
point: 

IV.  SOUND  SOrTHEAST  ASIAN  POLICY  DOES  NOT 
RiQI'iRK  O'NTINVED  INTENSIFICATION  OF  THE 
VIFTNAM   WAR 

Mr.  LArscHE.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Sen- 
ator eets  into  that  subject,  will  he  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  I.AUSCHE.  I  have  deep  respect  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
In  my  opinion,  he  is  attempting  to  give  full 
expression  to  his  honest  thoughts  about  how 
best  to  serve  his  country.  He  will  understand 
that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  Senators  about  how  that  service  can 
best  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Lausche.  There  are  those  who  complain 
about  what  is  happening  In  Vietnam,  but 
Insist  that  we  cannot  pull  out,  and  the  only 
way  It  can  come  to  an  end  Is  through  the 
achievement  of  an  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  Clabx.  I  share  that  view  myself. 

Mr.  Lausche.  If  It  Is  argued  that  we  cannot 
pull  out,  what  alternative  course  Is  there  ex- 
cept to  give  the  fullest  support,  by  way  of 
military  equipment,  to  our  men  who  are  in 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Claek.  I  think,  of  course,  we  should 
give  full  support  and  all  necessary  military 
equipment  to  protect  their  lives.  I  do  not  wish 
to  digress,  in  this  speech,  by  going  Into  a 
long  dissertation  of  what  I  think  should  bo 
done  In  Vietnam.  But  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  that  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  I 
have  been  advocating  a  much  more  strenu- 
ous effort  to  get  to  the  negotiating  table, 
through  stopping  the  bombing  In  the  North 
through  stating  that  In  the  South  we  would 
fire  only  If  flred  upon,  and  by  persuading  our 
little  puppet.  General  Ky,  to  do  the  same. 
I  have  reasonable  confidence  that  If  we  were 
to  assume  that  primarily  defensive  attitude, 
we  would  get  to  the  negotiating  table  within 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  number  of 
American  casualties  and  the  loss  to  the 
American  Treasury  would  be  very  much  re- 
duced. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
agree  with  me.  but  that  has  been  my  con- 
sistent p>ositlon. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Well,  there  are  three  courses 
that  we  can  follow.  One  Is  to  pull  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  nobody  advocates  that. 

Mr.  L.\uscHE.  Nobody  advocates  that.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  agree  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
most  vehement  opponents  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing still  take  the  position  that  we  cannot  pull 
out. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lausche.  The  second  course  would  be 
to  cut  the  appropriations  for  the  military, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  pulling  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  made  the  point,  before  the 
Senator  came  into  the  Chamber,  that  this  Is 
a  $70  billion  military  appropriation  bill,  of 
which,  at  the  very  most,  S30  billion  was  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  was  developed  in  a 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

That  leaves  $40  billion  of  swollen  appropri- 
ation having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  proposing  that  we  cut 
that  amount  back  by  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  can  see  how  the  Senator 
could  come  to  that  conclusion;  but  I  believe 
the  committee  that  reported  the  bill  has  pos- 
itively and  fully  explored  that  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  disagree  with  that,  but 
the  Senator  Is  certainly  entitled  to  his  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Lattsche.  Mr.  President,  I  want  our 
country  to  achieve  peace.  However,  It  must 
be  on  an  honorable  basis.  We  stopped  the 
bombing  five  times,  and  once  for  35  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  Once  It  was  for  6  days,  and  I 
think  that  was  all. 


Mr.  Lausche.  The  Senator  is  incorrect. 
There  were  some  smaller  Intervals. 

I  suggested  about  2  months  ago  that  we 
again  test  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  by  a  stopping  of  the 
bombing.  However,  that  has  not  been  done. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  we  stop  the  bombing  again. 
However,  on  the  subject  of  pulling  out  and 
failing  to  give  adequate  moneys  to  the  men, 
I  want  to  read  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  a 
newspaper  in  Ohio. 

It  is  with  great  distress  that  I  read  this  let- 
ter. It  reads: 

"I  always  have  had  great  respect  and  con- 
fidence In  Senator  Prank  Lausche  until  he 
said,  'Quit  bombing.*  " 

I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  ultimate  quit- 
ting of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I 
recommended  another  lull  in  the  bombing 
hoping  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be  brought 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  continue   to  read   the  letter: 

"Why  does  he  say  it  and  what  does  he  ex- 
pect the  men  from  the  U.S.  to  do?  Sit  back 
and  be  killed? 

"In  my  estimate  they  are  already  taking  it 
too  slowly.  If  all  I  read  Is  true,  many  men 
have  been  killed  because  they  weren't  al- 
lowed to  go  ahead  until  further  orders  ar- 
rived. So  I  say  don't  quit  now  but  double 
the  effort  to  stop  those  Communists." 

This  is  the  most  painful  sentence  in  the 
letter: 

"From  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have 
served  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Army,  and 
a  granddaughter  now  in  the  Marines. — Mrs. 
W.  J.  Rose,  Sr." 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  my  fullest 
respect  goes  to  you.  Senator  Clark,  on  hav- 
ing sincerely  and  courageously  expressed  your 
views  on  trying  to  solve  this  problem  that 
Is  .so  perplexing  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President ,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  very  much 
for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  my  fourth 
p>olnt,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished American  diplomat,  a  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  and  presently  a  university 
professor  at  Harvard,  for  the  assistance  he 
has  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
marks, in  a  splendid  address  he  made  on 
June  15  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Alumni  in  Harvard  Yard. 

Ambassador  Relschauer  points  out,  and  I 
agree,  that  the  unitary  threat  of  commu- 
nism had  faded  to  a  large  extent  in  Europe, 
but  in  Asia  It  probably  never  existed.  Mili- 
tary aggression  has  not  been  a  major  threat 
in  most  of  Asia.  Chinese  armies  have  crossed 
their  own  borders  very  rarely.  They  came 
out  to  meet  us  in  North  Korea,  but  only 
when  we  bore  down  on  their  frontiers  with 
massive  military  strength,  as  we  are  now 
bearing  down  on  their  frontiers  with  mas- 
sive Air  Force  strength.  China  administered 
a  defeat  to  the  Indians  along  their  disputed 
border,  but  it  made  no  effort  to  launch  a  real 
invasion  of  India.  Today  It  has  sent  40,000 
engineers  into  North  Vietnam,  but  this  is 
t>nly  a  tenth  as  many  men  as  the  actxial 
fighting  forces  we  have  sent  halfway  across 
the  world  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  real  threat  to  the  countries  of  Asia 
is  not  aggression  so  much  as  internal  insta- 
bility. They  are  vulnerable  to  subversion  and 
revolution.  They  have  little  defense  against 
guerrilla  warfare. 

But  these  are  the  types  of  military  threat 
against  which  our  military  p>ower  Is  relatively 
ineffective.  When  we  try  to  build  In  Asia 
a  solid  defense  wall  like  that  of  NATO  In 
Europe,  it  tends  to  sink  into  the  quagmire 
of  weak  economies  and  unstable  political  in- 
stitutions. In  guerrilla  warfare,  under  such 
conditions,  we  can  end  up  as  we  have  In 
Vietnam,  appearing  like  an  elephant  vainly 
attempting  to  combat  gnats.  I  beUeve  that 
analogy  is  very  pertinent  Indeed,  and  I  say 
so  because  It  Is  former  Ambassador  Reisch- 
auer's  and  not  mine. 

For  many  Asians,  the  enemy  has  not  been 


soviet  military  might  or  even  the  rising 
nower  of  communist  China,  so  much  as  the 
fWier  colonial  or  semicolonial  domination 
of  the  West,  and  their  own  economic  beck- 
^^rdness  and  political  instability  which 
these  Southeast  Asian  countries  attribute, 
not  entirely  without  Justification,  to  the 
•olonlal  domination  under  ^^ich  they  Imve 
suffered  for  well  over  100  years.  It  is  West- 
'.-rn  countries  such  as  ours  that  have  raised 
iheir  deepest  fears. 

Those  Asians  who  have  embraced  Marxist 
concepts— and  many  have— regard  the  capi- 
talism that  we  seem  to  champion  as  the 
chief  threat  of  continuing  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  look  to  socialism,  the  economic 
system  the  Russians  proclaim,  as  their  main 
liooe  for  progress. 

We  do  not  seem,  either  racially  or  cul- 
lurallv,  like  friendly  overseas  cousins,  but 
rather  as  a  new  and  bigger  form  of  the 
sort  of  Western  nation— namely,  France, 
and  to  some  extent  Britoln— that  dominated 
them  in  the  past.  One  should  perhaps  also 
add  the  Netherlands. 

In  bringing  these  false  European  anal- 
ogies to  Asia,  as  we  are  doing  in  our  foreign 
policy— and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  per- 
■naps  the  worst  offender— we  have  attempted 
to  implement  a  set  of  policies  designed  to 
give  advanced  nations  military  protection 
against  Communist  aggression  which  were 
^alld  in  Europe,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman  doctrine. 
I  We  have  applied  these  theories  to  a  part 

of  the  world  where  less  developed  countries 
■ire  struggling  with  the  task  of  nation-build- 
ing where  the  problems  of  external  defense 
are 'overshadowed  by  those  of  lethargic  and 
primitive  economies.  The  lethargy,  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent,  in  my  opinion.  Is  due  to 
malnutrition  and  Inadequate  diet;  for  It  is 
a  fact  that  perhaps  half  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  Including  most  of  those  In  South- 
east Asia,  are  going  to  bed  hungry  tonight. 
-Vnd  they  are  afflicted  with  antiquated  so- 
cial svstems  far  removed  from  democracy, 
inadequate  levels  of  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  internal  political  Instability.  The  ob- 
ject lesson  of  Internal  political  instability 
is  South  Vietnam. 

Our  ponderous  war  machine  all  too  easily 
breaks  through  the  weak  social  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  very  country  It 
(s  meant  to  defend.  Our  unrealistic  expec- 
tations of  quick  economic  results  lead  to 
disillusionment  and  bitterness,  both  in  Asia 
and  back  home  in  the  United  States.  We 
find  ourselves  frittering  away  our  great 
wealth  and  strength  in  destructive  warfare, 
rather  than  bringing  them  to  bear  in  con- 
structive ways  that  would  seem  to  be  of 
more  benefit  to  our  own  Interests  as  well 
as  those  of  Asians. 

And  60  Ambassador  Relschauer  makes  cer- 
tain specific  proposals  which  I  endorse.  First, 
he  says,  the  Immediate  balance  of  power  is 
not  much  Involved  in  our  relationship  with 
.-Vsla  because  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
have  little  or  no  weight  to  bring  to  a  world 
balance  of  power- and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  light  of  the  current  domestic 
chaos  Inside  Bed  China. 

His  second  proposition  is  that  defense 
against  aggression  Is  much  less  of  a  problem 
in  Asia  than  are  internal  instability  and 
sluggish  economic  growth.  Two  corollaries  of 
the  second  proposition  would  be  that  we  can 
do  relatively  little  In  a  military  way  to  help 
Asian  countries  cope  with  the  problem  of 
Internal  InstabUity,  and  an  overconcentration 
on  the  problems  of  defense  would  limit  and 
In  some  cases  negate  our  more  Important 
efforts  to  help  In  economic  development. 

As  I  shall  argue  in  a  few  moments,  this 
Is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  South  Viet- 
nam, where  our  economic  efforts  are  pretty 
nearly  futile. 

The  third  proposition  Is  that  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  get  ourselves  Involved  in  the 
hopeless  task  of  trying  to  provide  Internal 


stability  through  our  own  military  strength. 
We  should  not  waste  our  great  resources  prl- 
marilv  on  costly  defense  establishments  for 
Asian  countries  or  destructive  military  ac- 
tivitv  but  should  attempt  to  save  our  ei- 
fort^and  our  limited  power,  for  we  are  not 
omnlpoient-lor  the  vastly  more  Uuportant 
tasks  of  construction  and  development  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Flnallv  we  should  not  try  to  push  our- 
selves into  the  role  of  domlnators  or  leaders 
or  even  teachers  of  Asia,  for  we  are  »ot  we». 
come  in  those  roles.  Instead,  we  should  learn 
how  to  be  of  even  more  help  to  Asians  as 
svmpathetlc  friends  and  outside  s^PPO'-te" 
of  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  their  own 
objectives.  .,  »!,„♦ 

We  have  approached  the  problems  tiiat 
face  Asia  with  little  knowledge  and  less 
understandina.  We  should  reexamine  our  en- 
tire  southeast  Asian  policy.  I  suggest  one  of 
the  be==t  wavs  to  get  the  matter  on  the 
record  is  to  Indicate  to  the  military.  Indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  renortorial  sectors  that 
the  senate  has  the  will  to  cut  back  In  a 
modest  amount  this  enormous  and  swollen 

'Tr^^'MoRSE^Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 

tor  yield? 
Mr.  Clark.  I  yield.  .  ...   ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tnat  I 
support;  his  motion.  I  shall  vote  for  his 
motion.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound  motiorul 
think  it  Is  an  unanswerable  reply  to  a  good 
many  arguments  we  have  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  by  some  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  want  to  vote  for  the^^lje  o^ 
cuts  that  have  been  offered  them  this  ufter- 

"'rhe  Senator's  motion  means  we  return 
the  responsibility  for  cutting  over  to  wit- 
nesses for  the  Department  of  De^^?^-  ^^° 
would  have  to  come  up  and  appear  before  the 
committee  on  Appropriations  again  I  do  not 
know  how  the  motion  of  the  Senator  could 
be  implemented  without  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  seeking  the  views  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  tiiey  would  have  to  testify  where 
to  make  the  $3  bUUon  cut. 

If  they  know  that  Is  what  they  have  to 
do  it  would  be  surprising  how  quickly  they 
could  do  it.  It  defies  the  understanding  of 
anyone  how.  out  of  a  $70.2  biUion  budget 
they  could  not  cut  $3.5  biUlon  without  hay- 
ing any  effect  whatever  of  a  kind  that  would 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  the  Senator  and 
I  support  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

V.    STALEMATE   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  President,  it  is  true,  beyond  peradven- 
ture'of  doubt,  and  despite  the  optimistic 
orognoses  which  have  been  coming  from  the 
military  for  the  last  10  years,  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  of  stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  fable,  which 
I  believe  \a  from  Aesop,  of  the  young  man 
who  came  running  ^^,}}"'„^f,f^^l°l 
his  village  crying  "Wolf  I  Wolf  I  Wolf  I 
The  people  went  out  and  looked  for  the 
wolf  ^d  there  was  no  wolf.  He  did  It  a«aln 
and  somewhat  warily  they  went  out  aad  there 
was  no  wolf.  The  third  time  he  cried  Wolf  I 
Wolf!"  they  would  not  go,  and  that  was  the 

time  the  wolf  came.  

However,  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  and 
the  fable  Is  that  the  victory  which  the  mili- 
tary have  been  predicting  in  South  Viet- 
nam—the military  victory,  the  great,  glorious 
mlUtary  victory  they  have  been  predicting 
for  10  years— has  not  come  yet.  and  I  suspect 
It  wlU  never  come;  but  they  are  going  to 
keep  crying  "Military  victory.  We  can  setUe 
for  nothing  else." 

I  say  that  we  are  In  a  stalemate,  however 
disagreeable  that  phrase  may  be  to  those 
whTare  In  authority  In  the  Pentagon  and 
elsewhere.  Why  do  I  say  we  are  at  a  stale- 
mate? I  say  that  because,  having  started  ai 


the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  with  something  like  16.000  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  in  uniform  in  l^-o- 
vember  1963,  we  now  approach  November 
1967  4  years  later,  with  485.000  men,  more 
or  less  in  uniform  In  Vietnam,  and  45.000 
more  to  come  In  the  immediate  future,  and 
we  are  worse  off  now  than  we  were  then. 

Meanwhile,  over  15,000  American  boys  have 
been  killed,  over  75.000  have  been  wounded 
or  injured,  850  of  our  airplanes  have  been 
lost  In  combat.  2,573  airplanes  and  hellcop- 
ters  have  been  lost  from  all  causes  since  the 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
spending  $2  billion  a  month  for  this  war. 
but  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
now  tells  me  that  we  are  on  our  way  to 
spending  $2.6  billion  a  month. 

Our  mlUtary  leaders,  while  voicing  opto- 
mistic  views  as  to  how  the  war  is  going  one 
day  tell  us  the  next  day  It  will  be  a  decade 
or   more    before    we   achieve    that    military 

victory.  .  uiii-^ 

I  suggest  that  although  we  have  killed, 
according  to  our  own  count,  200.000  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese,  the  enemy  force  we 
are  now  lacing  is  the  largest  that  has  been 
under  arms  since  we  began  attempting  to 
crush  the  guerrillas  and  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam  Into  submission   in  an  effort  to  bring 

peace  to  that  war-torn  land.  

We  are  told  there  are  270,000  of  the  enemy 
as  opposed  to  our  roughly  500,000  Americans, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  more  South 
Vietnamese  of  various  categories,  whose  fight- 
ing ability  and  will  to  fight  are  subject  to 
some  question.  v..„^„ 

Meanwhile,  while  the  military  capability 
of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  is  shrinking 
by  the  day   and  while  this  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  American  war  every  day.  the 
enemy  is  vastiv  Improved  In  terms  of  ord- 
nance,   automatic    weapons,    heavy    mortar, 
flame-throwing  equipment,  antiaircraft  giuM. 
SAM  missiles,  and  Mlg  aircraft.  All  we  have 
done  has  been  to  accelerate  the  enemy  re- 
sistance as  we  escalated  our  mlUtery  effort. 
Let    us    remember    that    only    a    fraction 
of   Ho  Chi   Minh's   regular  army   has  been 
committed  to  combat.  It  was  reliably  stated 
trom  American  sources  the  other  day  tnft 
only  one-fifth  of  the  regular  army  of  North 
Vietnam  has  crossed  the  demUltarlzed  zone 
in  order  to  assist  their  allies,  the  Vletcong. 
I  wonder  who  is  going  to  run  out  of  man- 
oower  first:    The  enemy,  or   we   Americans, 
who  are  hard  pres.-ed  not  to  induct  Reserves 
and  the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  service 
and  send  them  to  South  Vietnam?  Or  are  we 
going  to  draft  more  and  more  American  boys 
to  maintain  the  manpower  to  fight  teeming 
millions  of  Chinese?  ^  ,.    ^ 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  fight  that  kind 
of  war  There  are  too  many  Chinese.  Actu- 
ally there  may  be  too  many  North  Vietna- 
mese We  may  well  be  coming  to  the  bottom 
of  the  manpower  pool  long  before  our  ene- 
mies. I  do  not  care  how  patriotic  any  citizen 
or  Senator  may  be,  there  Is  a  limit  beyond 
which  even  this  Senate  is  not  going  to  go  in 
permitting  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  be  destroyed  in  the  Jungles  and  ele- 
phant grass  of  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  other  war.  the 
war  of  so-called  pacification. 

It  started  with  the  sQ-ateglc  hamlet  plan 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  That  was  a  failure.  There 
have  been  half  a  dozen  other  Pla^fi  f or  Pacl- 
fication-as  one  phrase  has  It^-of  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside,  and  In  other  terms 
perhaps  more  friendly,  the  effort  to  ^1°  *^^ 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  an  effort  which  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  No  one  can  really  deny  that 

We  go  in  bombing,  dropping  napalm, 
throwing  mortar  shells,  using  automatic 
weapons,  and  dragging  out  screaming  na- 
tive under  the  allegation  that  they  are  Vlet- 
cong or  Vletcong  sympathizers.  So  how  do 
we  think  we  are  going  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  in  that  hamlet? 
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One  may  say,  "How  Is  the  Vletcong  going 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  people 
when  their  torture  Is  probably  a  great  deal 
more  terrible  than  that  of  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies?" 

The  answer  Is.  they  are  fellow  citizens  in 
that  country.  They  have  a  racial  and  na- 
tionalistic affinity  for  each  other;  whereas  we 
are  the  hated  colonialists. 

If  we  look  candidly  at  the  pacification  pro- 
gram, we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  pacify  the  country. 
Our  South  Vietnamese  allies  have  also  been 
unable  to  pacify  the  country.  If  there  Is  one 
group  of  people  that  the  average  resident  In 
a  South  Vietnamese  hamlet  hates  more  than 
American  colonials,  it  Is  the  minions  of 
General  Ky. 
Why? 

Because  the  third  generation  of  formerly 
French  officers,  who  represent  a  majority  of 
the  leaders  of  the  fascist  Junta  which  now 
rules  South  Vietnam,  have  never  fought  for 
their  country.  They  fought  for  the  French. 
I  believe  that  there  are  only  two  officers  of 
lieutenant  colonel  rank  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  today  who  fought  with  the 
Viet  Mlnh  and  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  If  they 
fought  at  all,  they  fought  for  the  Cao  Dai 
and  the  French. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  ciii  we 
expect  these  people  to  be  happy  about  being 
paclfled.  Tiow  can  we  expect  that  t:iey  v\-ill 
tuni  theirliearts  and  minds  to  what  we  call 
the  American  way  of  life  and  democracy  in 
light  of  the  basic  facts  which  I  have  Just 
recited? 

I  think  it  is  pretty  well  accepted  that  if 
we  left  South  Vietnam  tomorrow.  General  Ky 
and  his  dictatorship  would  crumble  within 
months,  because  it  does  not  have  the  popu- 
lar support  of  the  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  week.  I  had  occahUn 
to  comment  on  the  coming  South  Vietnam 
elections  and  I  made  the  point— and  I  make 
it  again — that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  fact 
nf  possible  fraud  or  intimidation  or  the  rul- 
ina;  off  the  ballot  of  individuals  who  in  all 
good  conscience  should  be  !)ermitted  to  run 
for  office,  that  makes  it  futile  to  hope  lor  a 
reasonably  free  election,  but  rather  it  Is  the 
very  nature  and  geography  of  the  country. 
I  saw  a  most  interesting  table  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  about  10  dav.s  ago. 
under  the  byline  of  R.  A.  Apple,  which  he 
^aid  contalnec  Information  which  wa.s  col- 
lected from  official  American  sources,  and 
which  showed  that  of  17  million  people  in 
Vietnam,  more  or  less,  hardly  more  than 
3.750.000  would  be  safe  il  they  voted  in  the 
coming  election.  I  am  talking  of  the  total 
population  figure.  I  assume  that  perhaps  half 
of  them  would  be  under  21.  I  really  do  not 
happen  to  know.  But  the  only  people  who 
will  vote  in  this  election,  as  I  see  it.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, based  on  that  table,  will  be  the  mili- 
tary, civil  servants,  the  merchants  and 
clerks  in  the  cities,  and  refugees. 

The  table  shows  that  of  12.000  hamlets  m 
South  Vietnam  where  over  13  million  people 
live — the  table  is  based  on  American  .sources 
oi  information — only  1G9  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  469.000  people  who  will  be  secure. 
Hov^  are  we  going  to  open  ballot  boxes  in 
hamlets  when  the  Vletcong  may  come  in  and 
disrupt  everything  at  the  moment  the  pjlls 
(.ipen? 

Of  tlae  12,000  hamlets,  according  to  the 
table,  well  over  3.000  hamlets  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Vletcong.  The  re- 
mainder shift  back  and  forth — one  day  under 
cur  control,  the  next  day  under  Vletcong 
control,  sometimes  at  night — usually  at  night 
under  Vletcong  control;  sometimes  in  the 
daylight,  often  in  the  daylight  under  our 
control. 

Thus.  I  suggest  that  without  regard  to  :he 
charges  of  fraud,  the  elections  on  September 
the  third  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  possibly 
represent  the  real  thinkmi;  o;  the  pea.ants — 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 


It  appears  that  the  U.S.  goal  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  military  victory.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  to  achieve  that  victory 
will  likely  take  a  decade,  will  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  casualties,  will  result  in  total 
devastation  of  the  country,  and  may  even,  at 
that,  be  Impossible  to  achieve. 

In  a  guerilla  war.  Mr.  President,  artillery 
and  aerial  bombardment  cannot  do  the  Job; 
technology  Is  no  substitute  for  the  man  on 
the  ground.  This  is  a  foot  soldiers'  war.  They 
will  have  more  foot  soldiers,  in  the  long  run. 
tlian  we  will  have. 

The  most  damaging  fact,  as  I  said  earlier. 
IS  that  the  pacification  effort  has  failed. 

It  was  a  high-ranking  American  officer  who 
told  Mr.  Apple,  in  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  New  Times  a  while  ago — and  I 
can  well  underst.iind  why — that  8  million 
troops  would  be  needed  for  the  pacification 
of  the  country. 

It  has  well  been  said  by  a  prominent  Viet- 
namese politician,  who  is  on  our  side,  that 
the  problem  is  not  the  North  Vietnamese 
.irniy  but  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Corruption  is  rife.  Police  state  tactics  are 
r.mip.mt.  It  Is  as  much  of  a  dictatorship  as 
lUv  niihtirv  junta  has  been  anywhere  in  the 
wc  rid  The  South  Vietnamese  army  is  widely 
charged  with  incompetent  leadership.  Young 
officers  who  arc  th-^  head — as  I  said,  the  third 
iener.itlon — of  the  South  Vietnamese  French 
hierarchy  are  too  young,  too  faclst,  too  pro- 
American  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  people 
of  their  country.  Tlie  request  for  reinforce- 
ments coming  irom  General  Westmoreland 
and  our  military  .trc  a  measiue  of  our  fail- 
ure with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Tlie  people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  sup- 
port the  Ky  dlcf.itor.«;hip.  If  the  Kv  dictator- 
.sliip  were  lighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
land  reform,  education,  .sanitation,  for  all  the 
thinsjs  which  every  iiuman  being  in  tliis 
world  has  a  right  to  ask  for.  it  would  have 
.u-hieved  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  But  it 
:;.is  not. 

There  is  open  revolt  among  the  Br.ddhists. 
The  .irmy  is  ..ILspinted  .md  unwilling  to  light 
under  incnnipeten;   leader.siiip. 

So  I  say  there  is  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam, 
and  45.000  troops,  or.  in  my  opinion  450.000 
more  troops,  will  not  break  that  stalemate. 
The  enemy  have  the  manpower  reserves  and 
the  will  to  fight.  While  our  boy.s.  I  am  liappy 
to  .say.  have  the  will  to  fight,  thev  iire  up 
.igainst  almost  insuperable  odds. 

VI.     WHAT     AKT    OX'n     .N-,\TIONAL    PRIORITIES? 

So  I  came  to  my  linal  point,  VI.  which 
r  .vonld  like  to  have  headed,  "Wh'it  Are  Our 
Xation.al  Priorities?" 

I  suggest  that  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
the  Vietnamese  war  is  high,  far  too  iiigh  for 
us  to  pay.  I  say  this  for  the  foUov/ing 
"■oasons; 

Pir?t.  the  thought,  energies,  .ttid  spirit  of 
tlip  leaders  of  our  Government  are  so  ab- 
sorbed with  Vietnam  that  they  have  little 
time  for  anything  else.  I  think  this  is  ap- 
parent .almi.'St  every  day  in  terms  of  the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  until  the  shooting  stops  In  Viet- 
nam, there  Is  little  chance  that  v.-e  can  make 
meaningful  progress  in  establishing  that 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  so 
essential  to  peace  and  to  the  well  being  of 
tlie  peoples  of  botli  countries. 

Tliird,  all  eiforts  to  bring  Communist 
China  into  the  company  of  civilized  nations 
at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  are 
bogged  down  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  forward  movement  toward  im- 
proving the  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
.lud  its  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world  has  practically  come  to 
a  halt  because  of  the  war  and  the  inter- 
iKttional  animosities  it  has  aroused. 

Fifth,  tile  traditional  tug-of-war  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  lias  been 
exacerbated. 

Sixth,  the  public  image  of  the  United 
States  has  been  changed  from  a  benevolent 


Uncle  Sam  seeking  to  do  more  than  ills 
share  in  curing  the  ills  of  the  world  to  a 
power-hungry  imperialist  bent  on  establish- 
ing by  force  of  arms  a  Pax  Americana. 

Seventh,  the  efforts  to  balance  our  inter- 
national payments  and  to  protect  otir  gold 
supply  have  been  crippled,  if  not  killed. 

Eighth,  the  casualties  are  unsupportable. 

The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  include 
those  afflicted  with  malaria,  dysentery,  hepa- 
titis, bubonic  plague,  and  other  jungle  dis- 
eases, which  may  last  for  life.  The  carnage 
continues  and  mounts  in  intensity  each 
month. 

Ninth,  but  perhaps  the  highest  price  of 
all.  is  the  brutallzatlon  of  human  nature 
and  tlie  turning  aside  of  our  aspirations  for 
man  caused  by  the  war.  Primitive  instincts 
for  combat  have  been  revived  by  the  dally 
statistics  of  the  number  of  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  killed  In  the  last 
24  hours.  Watching  the  war  on  TV  has  be- 
come a  popular  spectator  sport.  Seeing  young 
men  killed  and  old  women  burned  is  com- 
monplace in  the  living  rooms  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Clamor  in  the  country  for  "get- 
ting it  over  with  quickly  through  the  un- 
relenting use  of  military  power,  Including  nu- 
clear weapons,"  rises  daily.  The  military- 
Indus  trlal-congressional-scientlfic-repjortorial 
complex  rides  high.  Advocates  of  arms-con- 
trol and  disarmament  have  taken  to  the  fall- 
out shelters. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  one  must  attest 
to  the  validity  of  Alexander  Pope's  phrase, 
■The  greatest  enemy  of  mankind  is  man.' 

We  still  have  a  chance  to  make  out  of 
America  a  modern  .Athens.  I  fear  we  are  on 
our  way  to  making  it  a  modern  .Sparta. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  thrust 
of  my  argument  then  and  the  thrust  of 
my  argument  now  is  that  if  we  are  will- 
ins;;  to  postpone  certain  expenditures  and 
c'dt  out  the  fat  in  the  space  program  and 
in  the  Defen.^e  Department  budget,  and 
in  other  areas,  v.e  can.  if  we  also  extend 
the  excise  tax,  strengthen  our  monetary 
and  flscal  position  and  shore  up  the 
status  of  our  dollar.  The  result  will  be  to 
keep  our  gold  supply  secure  until  such 
time  as  international  monetai-y  author- 
ities can  iJiosress  further  in  their  plans 
to  eliminate  "40ld  and  the  gold  exchange 
standard  as  the  principal  backing  for  in- 
ternational inonetary  transactions. 

I  will  not  undertake  at  length  to  point 
out  at  this  time  the  various  areas  where 
these  cuts  can  usefully  be  made.  I  would 
rather  devote  myself  to  the  philosophical 
concept  behind  the  pending  amendment 
and,  taking  the  categories  one  by  one  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  on  the  whole  does  us 
more  harm  than  good.  It  was  really  for- 
eign military  assistance  which  got  us 
embroiled  in  Vietnam.  It  is  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  which  is  encouraging  a 
whole  host  of  countries  to  adopt  atti- 
tudes of  belligerence  toward  their  neigh- 
bors and  render  the  likelihood  of  more 
brush  fire  wars  breaking  out. 

The  Senate  last  year  did  mske  a  sig- 
nificant cut  in  foreign  military  assistance 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  substantial  room  for  fur-  « 
ther  cuts  without  affecting  in  any  way  ' 
our  national  secui'ity.  Latin  America  is 
one  area  in  which  I  believe  quite  .signifi- 


cant cuts  in  foreign  military  assistance 
rnuld  well  be  made. 

As  one   example  of   what   I   have  m 
mind   I  understand  that  today  there  is 
f  high  level  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  determine  whether  to  resume 
military  assistance  to  the  Greek  dicta - 
orship    I  would  hope  very  much  that 
he  decision  would  be  in  the  negative^ 
But  since  I   appreciate  that  there  are 
manv  protagonists  of  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship  in  the  State  Department,  .  would 
be  fearful  that  foreign  military  ass  st- 
!^nce  would  be  resumed  to  shore  up  that 
regime,  which  is  anathema  to  an  over- 
whelming   majority    of    the    people    of 

If  we  have  to  make  cuts  in  order  to 
deal  with  our  very  serious  monetary  and 
Seal  crisis.  I  believe  that  foi'^-'^B"  n^^^!: 
tary  assistance  is  one  area  m  which  ue 
could  well  make  them.  „v.  *v.^ 

The  second  category  has  to  do  with  the 
space  program.  I  share  th^  P"^%°/^f" 
Americans  in  having  the  United  States 
The  preeminent  country  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manned  adventure  mto  space  to 
Ihe  moon  and  other  ^^^^^^^-.f'^Jll 
various  other  categories  of  the  space 
effort  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  critica 
matter    of    determining    our    national 

''"^see?n  the  Chamber  the  Senator  who 
has  been  the  most  outstanding  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  calling  to  our  attention 
the  increasingly  critical  mture  of  our  fis- 
cal and  monetary  problems.  I  I'ef  er  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  IMn 
SYMINGTON!.  I  know  that  it  would  be 
verv  important  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Senator  Symington  and  others  and  to 
put  our  fiscal  house  in  order 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice 
of  priorities.  It  is  the  job  of  Congress. to 
determine  what  those  priorities  should  be. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  clear  priority 
is  to  advance  our  domestic  programs  and 
,0    protect    our    fiscal    and    monetary 

integrity.  ,  .  ^      ^  ^^. 

Adventures  into  space  which  are  cost- 
in-  billions  of  dollars— yielding,  of  course, 
useful  information:  but,  in  the  end.  ad- 
ventures into  space  which  could  well  be 
postponed— are     clearly     of     a     lesser 

priority.  ,  ,_^ , 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  wo  ded 
verv  carefully  the  third  category^vhich 
deals  with  expenditures  ofjhe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  order  that  Senatois 
mav  understand  how  carefully  this  has 
been  drawn  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity. I  read  again  that  the  cuts  should  be 
made  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  extent  that  such  reservations  will  m 
no  way  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  .'safety  of  U.S. 
troops." 

Senators  may  inquire  as  to  how  we 
can  cut  the  defense  budget  at  all  ana 
..till  comply  with  the  careful  wording  of 
the  reservation.  I  would  say  that  the  ^i.- 
swer  is  very  clear,  indeed.  It  is  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  speech  I  delivered  oii 
August  22.  which  I  have  just  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  my  limited  t-me  to  go  m^o  it  m 
^-:reater  detail,  other  than  to  ^ay  that  v  e 
have  almost  an  S80  billion  defense 
budget.  From  that  amount,  weare  spend- 
ing S30  billion  in  Vietnam.  That  leaves 
S50  billion  for  other  defense  expendi- 


tures-defense installations  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  troops  all  over 
Europe,  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
3  4  million  men  under  arms  in  the  Aimy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marme 
Co'ps  surely,  in  this  area,  notorious  or 
waste  and  for  extravagance,  the  ciits 
necessary  to  put  our  budget  m  oi^der  and 
to  preserve  our  domestic  programs  can 
easily  be  made. 

As  one  example,  if  we  were  to  take  a 
cut  of  20  percent  of  the  number  of  men 
under  arms  today  and  iiot  take  one  nian 
out  of  Vietnam,  we  could  save  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
.s\ble  to  bring  our  fiscal  affairs  into  bet- 

'"in  tKeech  to  which  I  have  referred 
I  gave  a  number  of  other  examples.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  them  in 
detail  now.  because  few  Senators  are  on 
the  floor    But  there  is  this  to  be  .said 
S  connection  with  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile' It  is  one  of  the  areas  m  which  I  am 
certain  we  could  make  a  cut.  There  i.s 
new  obUaational  authority  in  the  fi.scal 
1969  budget  of  S1.141  billion    This  in- 
cludes costs  for  procurement,  research 
and  development,  construction,  and  de- 
plovment.  The  bulk  of  the  expenditures 
is  for  the  so-called   anti-Chinese  Sen- 
tinel missile.  These  amounts  also  include 
he  R  &  D.  on  the  Nike  X.  This  does  not 
include  the  $100  million  for  research  on 
future  antiballistic  missile  systems. 

Mr  President,  there  is  hardly  a  scien- 
tist in  the  world,  there  is  hardly  a  niili- 
tarv  expert  in  the  world,  who  does  not 
agree  that  the  antiballistic  missile  sy stein 
is  no  good,  that  it  will  not  do  the  job 
It  is  admitted  that  it  will  not  protect  iis 
against  the  Russians.  My  view  is  that  thi.s 
entire  expenditure  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  militar^'-industrial  complex  against 
which  General  Eisenhower  warned  us 
so  strongly  when  he  left  the  White  House. 
I?  is   an 'example  of   folly   and   waste 

^°There  is  another  area  I  did  not  include 
in  mv  amendment  because  I  J^f  .  as- 
sured" bv  the  able  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  MAGNusoNl.  the  chairmari  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  that  theie 
was  no  present  intention  to  spend  any 
money  in  fiscal  1969  for  the  so-called 
supersonic  transport,  another  low-pn- 
oritv  item,  which  in  my  opinion,  will  do 
no  more  than  break  all  our  windows  and 
shatter  all  our  eardrums. 

However,  an  item  of  $223  million  is  in 
the  fiscal  1969  budget  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport 
and  I  am  happy  to  learn  ^roni^nator 
Magnuson  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President  have  already  decided 
not  to  spend  that  money.  At  least,  that 
is  one  area  in  which  cuts  could  be  made 
which  would  make  unnecessary  the  cuts 
in  the  domestic  programs  to  which  tne 
Javits  amendment  is  directed. 

I  stronslv  support  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, and  i  hope  that  he.  in  due  course 
will  see  the  wisdom  in  supporting  my 
amendment.  

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    President,    a    parliamentary    in- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  T  V-    ,.„ 
Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  lime  do  I  have 
remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atS^Jrom  Pennsylvania  has  16  minutes 

^■' Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

^ff^'pRE^^DING     O^ICER.     Who 
vields  time?  Time  is  running 
'Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  P^^^^f  t  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  ^■r.^nwi      The 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr    CLARK.  Against  whose  time  is 
the  Senator  yielding  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  bemg  yielded  on 

'"tJI^'pRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  is  charged  against  the  opposition. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  nothing  in 
thriorld  would  please  me  better  than  to 
be  able  to  vote  "yea"  on  Senator  Clark  s 
amendment  to  my  ^^'n^'^dment^  I  hope 
he  will  understand  and  foigive  me 
when  I  say  I  cannot  do  so,  m/airnes.s  to 
the  proposal  I  have  submitted  to  the 
senate.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  so  put^^out 
with  me  that  he  will  decide  not  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  if  his  fniend'^^n 
dees  not  carry,  as  I  can  Promise  him  that 
I  will  continue  to  urge  mine  if  it  does. 

Bneflv,  mv  problem  is  this:  As  we  cal- 
culate the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Clark,  it  would  limit  the  area  to 
which  the  S6  billion  of  cuts  to  be  made 
bv  the  President  is  required  to  apply  from 
$87  -3  billion-which  we  have  as  the  area 
of  application  under  my  original  amend- 
ment-to  $58  billion.  The  difference  of 
-^29  billion,  while  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  a  great  difference  to  me.  becau.se  it 
verv  materially  therefore  increases  the 
amount  of  cuts  which  will  have  to  be 
mrde  aaainst  the  three  items  to  which 
the  Senator  has  limited  the  cuts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  v,\\l  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr'  CLARK.  I  am  .-ure  the  Senator 
doesiiot  desire  to  misrepresent  my 
amendment.  I  call  to  his  attention  that 
the  statement  he  just  made  is  not  cor- 
rect becau.se  the  amendment  reads,  in- 
sofar as  mav  be  practicable,  the  reserva- 
Uons  shail  be  made"  from  the  following 
authorizations.  This  does  not  limit  the 
cuts  to  those  three  at  all. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  where  you  specifj  cate- 
gories, they  take  precedence  over  the 
"pneralization. 

Ml  President.  I  must  assume,  because 
I  am  left  no  other  assumption  on  vvhich 
,0  proceed,  that  the  cuts  will  be  made  to 
hese  items  and  that  they  wU  not  be 
,.,ade  to  the  li.st  of  23  items  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  read  and 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  arrument^ 
which  are  susceptible  to  cuts  on  the  part 
of  the  President  when  he  apphes  the  Sb 

*"' AfSr'^all.  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  my  amendment  must  be 
?o  hmirsomewhere  the  S87.3  bUUon  the 
"ea  in  which  cuts  can  be  made;  aiid  t 
fs  because  I  do  not  feel  such  limitation 
Is  Sable  that  I  take  the  attitude  I  do. 
The  approach  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  entirely  different  than 
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my  approach  because  h«-  would  provide 
the  cuta  must  be  made  from  certain 
things.  I  provide  that  certain  things  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  shall  not  be  cut. 
My  approach  Is  a  totally  different  ap- 
proach and  It  Is  100  percent  the  other 
way. 

I  believe  that  the  appeal  of  my  amend- 
ment is  heavily  based  upon  the  action 
the  Senate  took  last  night  to  free  the 
hands  of  the  President  rather  than  to 
tie  them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  night  we 
eliminated  the  moratorlimi  on  public 
works.  That  action  did  not  mean — and 
several  Senators  have  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain it  and  I  have — that  public  works 
cannot  be  cut  because  they  can  be.  They 
are  available  for  cuts  within  the  $87 
billion  I  described.  We  said  they  cannot 
be  treated  specially;  they  have  to  be 
treated  like  everything  else  and  they  are 
subject  to  cuts. 

I  am  trying  to  reserve  certain  critical 
Items  which  affect  the  cities  primarily, 
although  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  definite  rural  implications. 
However,  primarily  they  deal  with  the 
problem  •  in  the  cities  with  respect  to 
trantjuility  and  public  order.  Therefore, 
the  area  in  which  cuts  can  be  made  re- 
mains very  wide  and  it  includes  the  en- 
tire defense  program  and  many  other 
things  not  included  in  the  three  specifics 
the  Senator  mentioned. 

I  wish  to  give  one  or  two  examples, 
drawing  on  this  very  splendid  list  made 
by  Members  of  the  other  body.  They  in- 
clude, for  example,  $100  million  for  vari- 
ous expenditures  for  public  information  ; 
they  include  a  freeze  on  government 
civilian  employment  involving  $961  mil- 
lion. That  would  go  across  the  board. 
They  include  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, as  much  as  I  value  it.  However, 
in  that  item  there  is  $250  million  in- 
volved. There  is  also  involved  the  super- 
sonic transport,  $222  million;  highway 
beautiflcation  for  $85  million.  I  approve 
of  all  of  these  programs,  but  we  have 
to  make  a  choice  somewhere  on  prior- 
ities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  priori- 
ties I  am  seeking  are  the  negative  priori- 
ties of  not  cutting  things  we  appropriate, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  zeroing 
the  President  in  on  only  certain  items. 
That  is  the  thinist  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  much  I 
appreciate  his  help  and  espousal  of  my 
amendment.  I  would  be  ungrateful  if  I 
did  not  say  what  I  am  saying.  I  wish  I 
could  so  along  and  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment.  However,  inasmuch  as  it 
narrows  the  field  for  cutting  by  about  S30 
billion,  about  40  percent  of  the  field  I 
leave  in  my  amendment.  I  feel  it  would 
prejudice  my  amendment  if  I  went  along 
with  his  amendment. 

For  those  reasons,  I  most  regrettably 
would  have  to  vote  against  the  Senator's 
amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. However,  I  am  sure  he  inadvert- 
ently very  badly  misrepresented  my 
amendment.  It  is  perfectly  clear. 

What  I  have  in  mind  and  what  I  think 
the  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
indicate  areas  of  priorities  in  which  cuts 
should  be  made.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  to  require  cuts  to  be 
made  only  in  these  areas  and  the  words 
"so  far  as  practical"  in  the  amendment 
make  this  abundantly  clear. 

It  is  my  strong  belief,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  agree — 
althouRh  he  may  not  want  to  say  so — 
that  the  swollen  military  budget,  the 
space  program,  and  foreign  military  aid 
are  areas  which  should  take  a  much 
lower  priority  than  domestic  programs, 
which  are  not  only  city  programs,  but 
also  are  rural  programs  as  well. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  to  vote  on 
my  amendment  it  will  be  understood  that 
this  is  intended  to  indicate  priorities 
where  I  believe  cuts  must  be  made  in 
tlie  foreseeable  future. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  going  to  permit  very  much  longer 
having  a  swollen  militai-y  budget  of  $80 
billion,  the  space  programs  and  the 
foreign  military  aid  program,  taking 
priority  over  the  poverty  program  and 
the  education  program  when  we  have 
such  enormous  need  for  domestic  pro- 
grams at  liome. 

Mr.  President,  I  resen'e  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  more  time  remaining  on  the  Javits 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning  I  made  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  to  the  source  of 
the  figures  contained  in  his  memorandum 
covering  the  various  items  of  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  protected  by  his 
amendment.  His  answer  was  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  budget. 

I  then  further  inquired  whether  the 
budgetary  figures  of  1969  were  in  excess, 
equal  to,  or  below  the  actual  appropria- 
tions for  1968.  The  Senator  could  not  im- 
mediately answer  that  question,  but  he 
liad  me  consult  with  his  assistant  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts. 

We  checked  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  major  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  protected  by  the 
Javits  amendment.  One  major  item  is  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  vocational 
education.  The  budget  for  1969  is  $246,- 
300.000,  or  $13,700,000  less  than  the  ap- 
propriation for  1968. 1  now  turn  to  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  1969  budget  is 


for  $699  million,  or  $200  million  more 
than  the  1968  appropriation.  Low-rent 
public  housing,  administrative  expenses, 
the  budget  of  1969  is  for  $335  million 
plus,  or  $55  million  in  excess  of  the  1968 
appropriation. 

In  connection  with  model-cities  pro- 
grams, the  budget  of  1969  is  for  $250 
million,  which  is  $225  million  more  than 
the  1968  appropriation.  On  the  item  of 
water-  and  air-pollution  prevention,  the 
1969  budget  is  for  $278  million  or  $61 
million  more  than  the  appropriation  for 
1968.  Air  pollution  in  the  budget  is  for 
$80  million  for  1969,  which  is  S27  mil- 
lion more  than  the  appropriation  for 
1968. 

I  now  come  down  to  aid  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Federal  payment 
for  aid  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
$83.5  million,  $10  million  more  than  the 
1968  appropriation. 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
capital  outlay.  $67.2  million,  which  is 
S51  million  more  than  the  1968  authori- 
zation or  appropriation. 

There  is  one  other  large  item  and  that 
is  for  manpower,  development,  and 
training  activities.  The  1969  budget  is 
$430  million.  In  other  words,  S143  mil- 
lion more  than  the  1968  appropriation. 

The  total  of  all  these  figures  shows 
in  record  numbers  that  the  budgetary 
recommendations  of  1969  are  S823  mil- 
lion more  than  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
are  to  tackle  the  subject  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  credibility  and  stability  of 
the  dollar,  we  must  do  it  at  an  early 
date.  We  cannot  wait.  If  we  do,  we  will 
find  ourselves,  in  all  probability,  in  a 
position  from  which  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves,  leading  to  destruction  of  the 
value  of  annuities,  pensions,  and  savings 
accounts  gathered  by  people  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  their  old  age,  in  the 
value  of  Government  bonds,  and  in  prac- 
tically every  other  intangible  asset  except 
the  tangibles  which  people  possess.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  at  least 
stay  with  the  figure  of  the  1968  appropri- 
ations and  not  the  1969  budgetan,'  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  have  something 
to  say  on  this  subject  at  a  later  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
.  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  so-called  Clark  amendment. 

It  states : 

(c)  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  the  res- 
ervations from  expenditure  provided  for  In 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  from  author- 
izations for: 

( 1 )  foreign  military; 

(2)  the  space  program:  and 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  reservations  will  In  no  way 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  safety  of  United  States  troops. 

Mr.  President,  that  item  number  3.  on 
line  6  of  the  amendment,  which  concerns 
expenditures  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, does  not  say  who  will  have  to  de- 
cide what  endangers  the  security  of  the 


United  States  or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops^ 
Obviously,  we  would  expect  people  in  the 
military  departments  to  state  that  every- 
thing they  are  now  doing  is  necessary  for 
thenational  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops.  So  the  result 
might  well  be,  under  this  particular  lari- 
guage,  that  we  could  not  affect  any  cuts 
m  tlie  Department  of  Defense.  It  wou  d 
mean  that  the  balance  of  the  cuts  would 
have  to  come  from  foreign  military  and 
the  space  program. 

If  we  were  to  affect  the  entire  cut  which 
lias  been  proposed  against  the  foreign 
military  and  the  space  program  I  think 
we  would  have  to  eliminate  both  pro- 
grams, for  all  practical  purposes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  want  to  eluninate 

"^"ThrPRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Horida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are    some    justifiable    criticisms    which 
can  be  made  to  the  foreign  miUtary  pro- 
gram,  I   am   certain.   With   respect   to 
military  assistance  programs,  even  in  the 
case  of  dictatorships,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  not  all  such  assistance 
programs  have  been  bad.  In  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world, 
the  people  do  not  have  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  run  the  kind  of  democracy  that 
we  have  here  in  the  United  States.  Hope- 
fullv    we  think,  such  governments  are 
tending    toward    eventual    democratic 
processes. 

Of  course  much  of  this  program  also 
goes  to  countries  which  are  not  dicta- 
torships. In  this  particular  program,  we 
give  aid  to  Turkey  to  help  it  to  resist  out- 
side pressures,  since  it  is  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  world.  We  also  give  aid 
to   Greece   for   the   same   reason.    Now 
Greece  is  a  military  dictatorship.  We  do 
not  particularly  like  that  fact  and  are 
trj'ing  to  bring  pressure  to  bear,  as  well 
as  we  can,  to  keep  it  moving  toward 
democracy.  If  we  withdrew  our  assistance 
from  either  countrj-,  however,  we  would 
throw  those  countries  into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit  almost  immediately.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  Thailand,  and 
^ome  15  to  20  other  countries  on  the 
borders  of  Communist -controlled  coun- 
tries We  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

I  also  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
eliminate  the  space  program.  I  am  sure 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  find 
some  areas  that  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
space  program,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  stop  the  space  program  alto- 
c^ether.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best 
idea  would  be  to  try  to  bring  about  bal- 
anced, generally  distributed  cuts  m  the 
budget  in  order  to  protect  the  dollar  both 
here  and  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Horida  has  expired. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Put  an  expenditure 
ceiling  over  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee and  then  let  it  exercise  its  best  judg- 
ment as  to  where  it  will  make  the  neces- 
sary cuts.  It  seems  to  me.  this  would  be 
the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  - 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  able  and  charming 
friend.  I  differ  significantly  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  third  part  of  my 
amendment  which  deals  with  cuts  to  be 
made  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  not  expect  the  generals  and 
admirals  at  the  Pentagon  to  say  that  any 
part  of  that  huge  expenditure  of  almost 
$80  billion  for  defense  was  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops  But 
I  would  point  out  that,  thank  God.  we 
still  have  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary. We  have  an  able,  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  Clark  Clifford.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  as  tough  with  his  generals 
and   admirals  as  Secretary   McNamara 
was.  Above  it  all  we  have  the  civilian 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
is  where  I  would  expect  cuts  to  be  made— 
by  the  Secretary   of  Defense  and   the 
President;   that  they  would  agree  that 
the  highest  priority  is  first  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  second  to  protect  tiio  domestic 
programs     which     President     Johnson 
plaved  so  large  a  part  in  getting  started. 
The  intere.'Jts  of  the  military  indus- 
trial  complex    which    profits   from   the 
swollen  defense  appropriation  certainly 

come  last. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  publi.>hed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  entitled  "Pen- 
tagon Uses  $2.5  Million  in  Bird  Study, 
written  by  Thomas  O'  Toole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


For  one.  It's  financed  and  directed  by  the 
US  Army  Biological  Center  In  Port  Detrlclfe. 
Md  a^  a  telephone  call  to  the  offlcer-ln- 
charge  of  the  project  suggested  It  might  be 
more  than  a  bird  study.  „ 

•■I  can't  talk  about  that  pi  eject.  he 
Kftid    "It's  classified"  .    ^.    . 

About  all  the  Pentagon  would  say  Is  that 
Itts  in^rested  In  llndlng  out  what  diseases 
pacific  birds  might  pickup  '"^  ^^elr  migra- 
tions and  what  kinds  of  ticks  "«d  /^«« 
(notorious  disease  carriers)  they  might  pick 
UP  us  they  wander  Jrom  island  to  Island 

"indeed  the  Pentagon  said  this  Is  the 
reason  the  project  Is  directed  by  Port 
Detrlck,  which  as  everybody  knows  is  vitally 
interested  in  disea.^es  pii^^sed  on  by  birds 

All  of  this  tends  to  confirm  the  unofficial 
version  that  the  Pentagon  ^•°»'d„'''^^^^Jf' 
up  germ  warfare  testing  in  the  P^cific.^e 
reasin  is  that  birds  could   carry  a  disease 
brought  on  by  ••fallouf  from  =\  germ  war- 
fare test  from  one  island  to  another,  so  nat- 
urallv    the   Pentagon    wants    to    know    how 
tho  birds  mlRht  carry  disease 
'  The  only  thing  the  Pentagon  will  say  la 
that  the   idea  of  setting   up   e"'",^^"'^" 
operations  to  the  Pacific  was  considered  In 
?he   past,    but   that   the    coKt   of   moving    It 
f,^n^  The  Duewav  Proving  Ground  In  Utah 
hTaSs  Ur  oxitwelghed  the  benefits  of  an 
innlBtpd  Pacific  test  site. 

But  now-with  the  possibility  that  nerve 
gas  <a  form  of  germ  warfare  1  caused  the 
deaths  of  6400  sheep  near  the  Dugway  filt«- 
expe^e  mav  no  longer  be  a  dominant  factor. 
At  thP  ^ame  time,  goes  the  unofficial  version^ 
germ  warfare  may  be  reaching  the  stage 
Ee   testing  must  be  moved   outside  the 

''"•^Tcould  be,"  said  one  source,  "that  open- 
air  testing  is  now  necessary,  to  find  out  f 
"Le  1  these  things  work  under  fieW  ^o"" 
dmons  and  long  exposure  to  sunlight^  If 
that's  the  case,  then  the  Army  has  to  test 
them  in  the  Pacific' 


PENTAGON  Uses  S2.5  Million  :n  Bird  Sttdt 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
Whv  has  the  Pentagon  spent  $2.5  million 
on     something     called     the     Pacific     Bird 

Project?  ,  ... 

one  answer  the  Pentagon  gives  bird 
watchers  is  that  It  wants  to  find  out  whether 
birds  carry  the  Asian  flu  to  the  Un  ted 
States  The  answer  given  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  runs  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Pentagon.  Is  that  the  Penta- 
Kon  is  honestly  Interested  in  knowing  the 
migratory  patterns  of  birds  as  they  wander 
about  the  Pacific. 

There  is  a  third  version.  It  is  unofficial, 
and  goes  like  this: 

The  Pentagon,  so  It  is  said,  would  like 
to  move  germ  warfare  testing  to  an  island 
m  the  Paclfic-but  what  Island?  Not  only 
would  It  have  to  be  remote  and  unin- 
habited. It  would  also  have  to  be  barren 
enough  that  birds  would  not  want  to  use  it 
as  one  of  their  regular  homesteads. 

The  wav  the  Pentagon  has  chosen  to 
find  this  island,  goes  this  unofficial  version 
Is  through  a  vast  and  meticulous  study  of 
Pacific  bird  migrations.  „     ia^ 

Ostensibly,  this  Is  all  that  the  Pacific 
Bird  Project  has  been  for  the  past  ^J^^^^- 
in  that  time.  Smithsonian  ornithologists 
have  visited  hundreds  of  Islands,  banded 
more  than  2  million  birds  and  written  more 
than  40  reports  on  the  migrations  of  the 
numerous  bird  species  that  fiock  one  end 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  other.  ,  ^  „    . 

But  there's  more  to  the  Pacific  Bird  Proj- 
ect than  meets  the  eye. 


Mr.  CLARK.  If  Senators  ^^i"/^^*^,,^;^^ 
article    thev  will  find  that  S2.5  million 
fs  being  spent  by  the  Pentagon  to  band 
birds  for  the  purpose,  alleged  by  some^ 
of  .seeing  whether  they  can  find  some 
Sland  where  they  can  conduct  further 
research  and  development  on  ?e"n j^ar- 
fare.  To  me.  this  is  not  only  a  ridiculous 
expenditure,  it  is  also  immoral  and  un- 
ethical. ,         ^.    „ 
I  reserve  the  rest  of  my  time. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President     I 
yield   5  minutes  to  the  Senator   from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!  . 

Mr.  KARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
?Se    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits!  .  As  Senators  know   I 
had  the  rather  unpleasant  dut>-  recently 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  President  s 
National  Advisory  Commission  o"  f^^ 
Disorders.   The    10   other   members   on 
that  Commi.ssion  are.  I  think  among  the 
most  dedicated  and  most  patriotic  men 
with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  honor 
to  be  associated.  .„  ^  ,i 

We  '^nent  8  months  with  some  48  full 
dav«  of  meetings  of  that  Commission, 
together  with  personal  vLsits  to  the  var- 
ious major  cities  of  America,  looking  at 
what  we  came  to  see  as  a  ver>-  alarming 
and  depressing  picture  of  our  country 
nresentlv.  a  very  alarmincr  and  depres- 
Inf  picture  of  what  the  future  may 
hold  in  this  country  if  we  do  not  now 
commence  to  take  some  steps  which  are 
long  overdue 

It  gave  us  no  particular  joy.  a^  I  have 
said  before,  to  make  that  kind  of  report, 
but  the  President  had  said  to  us.  when 
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he  appointed  us,  "As  best  you  can.  find 
the  truth  and  express  it  in  your  report." 
That  was  exactly  what  we  tried  to  do. 

Strong  and  eloquent  agreement  with 
the  findings  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
has  been  expressed  not  only  by  the  edi- 
tors of  newspapers  in  our  largest  cities, 
but  also  by  editors  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  I  thinlc  it  is  all  the  more  impres- 
sive in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  smaller 
cities  and  towns  have  never  experienced 
the  level  or  intensity  of  deprivation  and 
discrimination  which  underlie  disorders 
in  our  larger  urban  areas. 

My  point  is  stated  explicitly  in  a  col- 
umn by  Broolcs  Blcknell.  In  the  Review- 
Courier  of  Alva,  Okla.,  on  March  8.  1968, 
which  argued  that — 

Riots  in  our  cities  are  more  than  the  con- 
cern of  the  offlctals  and  residents  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  "struck"  by  lawlessness, 
rioting  and  civil  disobedience.  It  is  quite 
natural  for  citizens  in  smaller  communities 
not  "shot  through"  with  racial  uprisings; 
ghettos;  damage  to  property,  arson  and  may- 
hem .  .  .  and  sometimes  death  to  contend 
they  have  no  •stake"  .  .  .  but  no  hamlet  or 
big  town  of  residents  can  escape  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete editorial  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
similar  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Elk  City,  Okla.,  Daily  News,  of  March  4. 
1968,  and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Tulsa  World  on  March  2,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier. 

Mar.  3,   1968) 

Off  the  Cuff 

(By  Brooks  Blcknell) 

Riots  in  our  Cities  are  more  than  the  con- 
cern of  the  officials  and  residents  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  "struck"  by  la-wlessness 
rioting  and  civil  disobedience.  It  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  citizens  in  .^mailer  communities  not 
"shot  through"  with  racial  uprisings:  ghet- 
tos; damage  to  property,  arson  and  may- 
hem .  .  .  and  sometimes  death  to  contend 
they  have  no  "staxe"  .  but  no  hamlet  or  big 
town  of  residents  can  escape  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  has  produced  a 
far-reaching  report  along  with  predictions 
of  possibly  more  of  the  same  in  the  forth- 
coming "long  hot  summer."  Hailed  with  ex- 
pert esteem  the  commission's  report  has  hit 
the  front  pages  with  a  solidarity,  in  most 
areas,  of  support. 

Oklahoma's  own  Junior  US.  Sen.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  a  most  active  member  of  the  civil 
disorders  commission,  has  been  forthright 
In  his  reflection  of  the  report.  He  lias  with- 
stood powerful  questioning  in  interviews  and, 
I  am  most  happy  to  note,  come  through  with 
flying  colors  on  a  nationally  recognized  scale. 
Senator  Harris  has  stood  "Ten  Feet  Tall"  in 
this  effort  and  to  him  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations. 

It  won't  be  easy  and  it  won't  be  cheap  .  .  . 
It  can't  be  corrected  overnight,  this  serious 
situation  involving  humans,  taut  movement 
in  the  right  direction  and  soon  as  possible 
would  be  a  show  of  good  fait'n  to  eventually 
solve  the  problems. 

We  are  not  going  to  eliminate  the  poor. 
We  have  always  had  poor  people  and  always 
will.  We're  not  going  to  completely  eradicate 
sub-standard  living  conditions  because  we 
will  always  have  those  kind  of  persons  who 
wouldn't  take  care  of,  or  keep  respectable, 
property  no  matter  if  they  were  "given"  out- 


right, modern  homes  with  some  of  today's 
conveniences.  But  the  "picture"  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. Improvements  can  be  made. 

The  Commission  has  used  a  term  "white 
racism"  as  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
unrest  that  in  the  past  few  years,  developed 
near  anarchy  in  certain  areas  among  certain 
people.  I'm  not  going  to  disagree  with  the 
term.  I'm  confident  we.  in  this  nation,  have 
"white  racism"  and,  most  likely,  too  much  of 
It  in  most  sectors.  And  yet,  I'm  not  going 
to  place  all  the  blame  for  the  sorry  condi- 
tions at  that  one  "doorstep." 

Opportunity  for  improvement  by  an  Indi- 
vidual is  present  in  a  majgrity  of  cases.  We 
realize  that  this  is  not  universal.  I  do  believe 
that  bigotry  has  no  place  in  the  American 
way  of  life  ...  I  disagree  with  anyone  or 
movement  that  "puts  down"  a  human  being 
because  of  his  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
I  also,  insist  that  legislation  Is  not  the  whole 
answer. 

Respect!  That's  the  key  word.  Persons  who 
decline  to  have  respect  for  themselves  cer- 
tainly shouldn't  expect  to  gain  respect  sim- 
ply because  of  law.  The  Negro  who  has 
worked,  developed  lilmself  through  availabil- 
ities will  gain  self-respect  and  can  expect 
then,  and  should  receive  respect  from  his  fel- 
lowman  m  return  and  color  has  no  place  in 
the  consideration.  Not  a  few  white  men  and 
women  have  been  ,is  degraded  as  many  Ne- 
groes because  of  refusal  to  seek  out  and  work 
for  achievement  to  gain  such  respect. 

We  have  never  been  convinced  that  a  gov- 
ernment c.in  legislate  morals  nor  can  It  pass 
laws  making  anyone  my  friend. 

The  causes  of  the  riots  and  disturbances 
are  so  many,  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  reiter- 
ate all  that  have  been  suggested.  I  am  dubi- 
ous about  many  cau.ses  put  forth  from  dif- 
ferent areas  and  by  different  Individuals.  We 
do  know  we  have  the  problems.  We  do  know 
that  these  problems  are  generated  by  some 
cause  or  causes.  We  can't  ferret  each  and 
everyone  quickly.  We  can  face  them  as  they 
arise  and  then  go  to  work  to  correct  the  situ- 
ations in  an  effort  to  solve  them. 

Rlehts  .md  privileges  are,  of  course,  para- 
mount among  causes.  Poverty  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  cause.  Jobs,  good  employ- 
ment under  good  conditions  play  a  major 
part  .  .  But.  human  beings  play  the  "star- 
ring" roles,  both  as  employer  and  employee. 
The  employer  wants  production.  The  em- 
ployee must  be  willing  to  work,  learn  and 
elevate  himself  in  a  chosen  field.  These  fac- 
tors are  the  basic  foinidation  for  conditions 
and  solutions. 

And  all  this  must  be  prefaced  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  respect  and  observe  law  and  order 
first,  or  the  efforts  will  be  lost  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  refusal  to  understand  and  seek  im- 
provements. 

(From  the  Elk  Cltv  lOkla.)  Dally  News,  Mar. 

4,  19681 

People  Face  Decision 

President  Johnson's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  reported  this  past  week- 
end .1  document  which  tinderscores  the  need 
for  considerable  progress  In  making  equality 
of  opportunity  a  "real  thing"  in  America  to- 
day. 

The  commission  and  its  subsequent  report 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  unfortunate  civil 
disorders  which  occurred  in  several  nietro- 
politan  areas  this  past  summer. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  truthful  point  In 
the  entire  document  is  that  which  says  that 
the  most  effective  Instrument  In  bringing 
opportunity  about  is  the  interest  of  con- 
cerned citizens  at  the  local  level. 

Generally,  the  document  reports  that  all  is 
not  right  in  America  but  things  are  showing 
slow  improvement. 

Senator  Fred  Harris,  D-Okla.,  commented 
following  the  issuance  of  the  report  by  the 
committee  on  which  iie  served  that  the 
American  people  are  not  aware  of  the  danger 
of   polarization"   of   the  races. 

By  this  the  senator  is  saying  that  the  com- 
mission members  were  fearful  that  the  Amer- 


ican people  were  tending  to  line  up  on  two 
sides  the  whites  vs.  the  blacks  and  vice 
versa. 

If  this  Is  taken  to  an  extreme.  It  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day  for  this  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

While  considerably,  the  white  must  have 
been  at  fault  in  the  Negro  plight.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  this  without  saying  that  the 
Negro  must  share  in  this  responsibility. 

Further,  while  the  government  can  en- 
courage by  Its  support  of  Integration  and 
cooperation  between  races,  the  real  test  of 
opportunity  will  have  to  come  from  decisions 
by  individual  human  beings  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  even  millions. 

These  decisions  will  be  from  somewhat 
different  perspectives.  It  is  true  that  the 
whites  will  have  to  recognize  the  Negro  as 
an  equal  human  being  from  an  opportunity 
point  of  view  In  more  ways  than  Just  a  mere 
statement  of  the  same. 

Negroes  very  obviously  will  have  to  get  off 
their  inferiority  and  persecution  complexes 
from  a  racial  basis  of  consideration. 

Whites  cannot  give  Negroes  respect.  They 
will  have  to  earn  it  by  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  such  has  never  been  easy  in  the 
past  nor  will  It  be  in  the  future. 

Likewise,  whites  cannot  give  real  respect  to 
whites  who  have  not  the  desire  nor  the  will 
to  make  a  contribution  to  civilization  and 
mankind  in  some  productive  form. 

Where  there  are  problems  and  they  do 
exist  in  varying  degrees  in  virtually  every 
city  in  America,  it  is  up  to  the  people  in 
those  towns  and  cities  to  face  the  re.ility  of 
the  need  for  Americans  to  work  and  build 
together. 

The  belligerents  In  both  races  do  the 
causes  of  Justice,  progress  and  harmony  a 
considerable  disservice.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  those  who  care  to  dwell 
on  the  problems  of  America  in  this  area  that 
those  who  cause  the  most  trouble  and  are 
the  most  difficult  with  which  to  reason  are  a 
small  minority. 

"Polarization"  as  Senator  Harris  put  it  will 
not  occur  if  the  majority  of  Americans  of 
all  races  face  the  facts  and  realize  that  solu- 
tions rest  in  any  broad  sense  In  decisions 
involving  understanding  by  individual  hu- 
man beings. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World.  Mar.  2,  1968 1 
Two-Way  Riot  Remedies 

The  full  report — 250,000  words — of  the 
President's  antl-rlot  commission  is  still  to 
come,  but  the  12,000-word  summary  already 
released  is  enough  to  show  what  a  vast,  long- 
range  problem  the  nation  faces. 

Every  thinking  person  ought  to  read  at 
least  a  brief  of  the  summary,  because  this  is 
the  most  comprehensive  study  yet  made  of 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem.  Prevention  of 
riots  and  street  disturbances  is  infinitely  im- 
portant because  that  problem  envelops  most 
of  our  others  to  some  degree — poverty,  un- 
employment, under-education.  public  health 
and  urban  blight,  to  name  a  few. 
'  To  start  clearing  such  a  Jungle  is  to  t.ickle 
almost  every  known  frailty  and  illness  of  our 
.society.  This  is  not  to  say  the  Job  cannot  or 
should  not  be  undertaken  because  it  is  too 
tough,  but  simply  that  no  one  should  expect 
all  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  ills  of  our 
age  to  be  dissipated  overnight. 

Even  the  entire  Federal  Treasury  cannot 
do  that — and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  Fort  Knox  in  connection  with  this 
report.  No  one  has  any  idea  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  put  all  its  vast  and  varied  rec- 
ommendations into  effect. 

This  is  one  thing  the  anti-riot  students  do 
not  tell  us.  They  see  the  problem  with  great 
clarity  <nd  wisdom.  They  tinderstand  the 
corrections  that  are  needed  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  world — and  certainly  they 
sense  an  urgency  that  more  of  us  should 
grasp.  The  problem  is  not  going  away. 

But  the  members  of  the  commission  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  look  beyond  or  outside 


the  anti-riot  problem.  Perhaps  they  feel  they 
cannot  or  should   not   because   that   is   not 

'^But^°he  rest  of  us  have  to  take  this  wider 
viewpoint.  We  have  to  see  the  prob  ems  of 
the  cities  and  the  minorities  m  the  light  ut 
V  war-burdened  economy  .Hreaciy  stretched 
Uiin  We  have  to  search  the  rep..rt  lur  pl.ices 
where  beginnings  can  be  made,  lor  we  know 
the  entire  overhaul  of  our  society  is  not  pos- 
sible overnight 

The  potential  rioters  also  must  be  made  to 
see  this  If  societv  has  an  obligation  to  them, 
have  thev  none  in  return?  They  must  see 
that  if  new  efforts  .ire  made  to  improve  edu- 
cation housinK,  employment  and  race  rela- 
tions—is thev  already  are  and  must  continvie 
tT  be— then  liotins.  lootins.  .irson  and  shoot- 
liv  must  stop.  Anything  less  will  nampcr 
progress   on    what    is   essentially    a    two-way 

""""we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  do-nothing 
,nnrcach  to  the  tremendous  problem  outlined 
'.)V  the  President's  commission  Nor  can  we  be 
^.ulsfled  with  lip  service  or  token  measures. 
We  must  in  fact  begin  t-.  .-.irrect  below-par 
schooling,  lack  of  job  training,  miserable 
housing  and  a  double  standard  <>1  justice 
.imong  minority  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  let's  not  itid  aiubod,. 
All  inequalities  and  Injustices  c.innot  be 
'viped  out  overnight.  The  perfect  .society 
doesn't  exist  and  will  be  a  while  in  coming^ 
KiiA  It  will  come  faster  if  it  is  not  set  back 
by  new  riots  that  destroy  lar  more  than  they 
binld 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  after 
^vl•estiing  with  these  problem.s  tor  8 
months,  we  on  the  Commission  said  quite 
plainly,  and  I  think  quite  truthfully,  tliat 
"there  can  be  no  higher  priority  and  no 
higher  call  on  the  American  conscience 
than  the  problems  with  which  we  wcvp 
dealing  Therefore,  in  pursuance  ot  what 
I  know  to  be  the  truth,  having  served  m 
that  capacity,  I  support  the  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javiis  1 . 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  in  tliis  instance 
support  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  in  listing  cer- 
tain areas  where  the  cuts  and  expendi- 
tures ought  to  come  from.  I  believe  that 
the  better  approach,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  Williams-Smathers  substi- 
tute before  us,  is  to  point  out  those  places 
where  they  should  not  come  from. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  right  that  the 
Senate  should  adopt  the  Javits  amend- 
ment I  do  not  think  that  at  a  time  such 
as  this,  when  our  country  faces  the  great- 
est domestic  crisis  it  has  seen  at  least 
since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  we  can 
justify   a   cutting   back   of   educational 
funds,   funds   for   the   Teachers   Corps, 
which  are   pitifully  small  even   m   the 
budget,  funds  for  vocational  education, 
funds  for  educational  improvement  for 
the  handicapped,  and  for  all  the  meas- 
ures that  are  mentioned  in  the  Javits 
amendment  having  to  do  with  housing 
which,  in  most  of  the  urban  ghettos  ot 
America,    as   well   as   in    rural   poverty 
areas,  is  tragically  deteriorated. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Javits  amendment  applies  to  rural  as 
well  as  urban  areas. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate feels  it  would  be  proper  and  justified, 
at  this  critical  time  in  American  history, 
to  cut  back  on  funds  allowed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  law-enforcement  as- 
sistance or  for  the  control  of  crime. 
Surely  w^  would  not  feel  it  would  be  ap- 


propriate to  cut  back  on  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities,  when 
the  best  ticket,  the  most  socially  accepta- 
ble the  one  which  allows  a  man  best  to 
retain  his  self-respect-the  best  ticket 
to  the  out.'.ide  world  from  urban  ghettos 
or  from  depressed  rural  areas  is  a  job.  i 
do  not  see  how  we  can  cut  back  on  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  OEO. 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  Javits  amendment,  which  I 
hope  will  be  adopted  without  the  Clark 
amendment.  I  think  the  future  of  thr 
country  requires  it. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  we  must  ex- 
ercise fiscal  responsibility.  We  must  ^-et 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  As  I  have  .^aid 
before,  that  will  require  botli  a  tax  in- 
crease and  a  delay  or  deferral  or  cut  in 
nonessential  expenditures  simultane- 
ously But  I  think,  as  the  Commissi. -n 
on  Civil  Disorders  made  clear,  tliere  i- 
no  higher  priority  or  call  en  the  Amer- 
ican conscience  than  the  items  repre- 
sented in  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yipld,  on  my  timo.  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 

Mr    CLARK.  I  agree  with  evei-ythi;.' 
the  Senator  has  said  about   Uie  Javiis 
amendment.  I  am  grateful  to  hun  for 
helping  me  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
.support  it.  I  regret  the  Senator  does  not 
feel    able    to    support    my    amendment, 
vhich  may  be  a  little  ahead  of  its  tiu-e. 
althouiih  I  hope  not.  But  the  Senator  i.^ 
a  wise  Member  of  this  body  and  he  knows 
we  have  to  protect  the  integrity  of  th(^ 
do'lar  We  have  to  as.surc  that  our  mone- 
tary situation  is  sound.  We  have  to  keep 
our  domestic  programs  going.  We  can- 
not cut  them,  as  will  be  able  to  be  done, 
unless  the  Javits  amendment   prevails. 
But  then  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
of  where  we  are  ;.:oing  to  cut.  We  ought 
to  be  brave  about  it  and  say  there  are 
onlv  a  few  places  where  we  can  cut. 

I'am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  in  his  hea>t  that  '.ve  cannot  indefi- 
nitely continue  t-)  have  p  military  budget 
of  S80  billion,  r^his  a  .-pace  budeet  ot  .sev- 
eral billion  dollars,  plus  a  rather  elabo- 
rate foreign  military  aid  proeram^  and 
keep  the  dollar  m  sound  shape  and  the 
domestic  programs  uoinu.  We  ought    o 
face  up  to  this  problem-if  not  now.  soon 
We  cannot  keep  this  country  .sound  U 
we  continue  military  expenditures  at  the 
rate  of  S80  billion.  It  cannot  be  done.  The 
defense  budget  is  full  of  water.  It  is  full 
of  waste.  Now  is  the  time Jor  tho.se  of 
us  who  like  to  look  a  little  ahead  and  who 
love  our  country  as  much  as  those  who 
are  willing  to  see  thousands  of  our  boys 
killed  month  after  month  and  year  after 
vear  for  the  illusory  thing  called  mihtaiy 
Victory  to  cut  back  where  we  can.  Let  us 
oet  the  budget  back  in  line. 
"  Mr    HARRIS.   Mr.   President,   may   I 
briefly  respond,  on  the  Senator's  linie'.^ 
Mr"  CLARK.  Yes.  .  .    .  „  „„t 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  fall  out 
with  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  over  his  amendment,  be- 
cause,' as  he  well  knows.  I  honor  him 
"reatlv  for  the  tremendous  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field  over  the  years.  I  laud 
him  for  his  continued  dedication  to  help- 
in"  our  country  see  the  critical  problems 
that  face  us  domestically,  and  helping  m 


this  fight  to  build  the  national  will  and 
detern?ination  to  meet  those  P'-oblems 

It  just  happens  that  I  have  a  chfTe  t  t 
approach.  It  is  the  approach  of  .-  atinu 
where  the  cuts  should  not  come,  and  not 
where  they  .should  come.  The  Senator 
has  admitted  that  his  amendment  is  iiot 
binding  on  the  Chief  Executive,  anyway, 
we  are  in  agreement  on  the  tremen- 
dous need  to  face  up  to  our  domestic 
problems  here  at  home 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observation. 

If   the  Senator   from  Florida  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr    SMATHERS.  Yes. 
Mr   CLARK.  I  yield  back  my  time.  I 
sugcest  that  the  Senate  vote^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  uereeing  to  the  ^"^^"dment 
of  the  Senator  f^'om /ennsy  vama  IMk 
CLARK]  to  the  amendment  of    >>e  fen^ 
lor  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 .  All  tin  e 
on  t  eTmendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    BYRD   of   West   Virginia    I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from    ndiana 
iMr  BAYHl,  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
Mr'  fVLBRicHTl ,  the  Senator  Irom  Moiv- 
tana  IMr.  MANsriF.Lin,  the  '^^'"^J^t^r  from 
Minnesota   iMr.  MrCAR-nn-l.  tlie  Sena 
Zv  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  M^Clellan  K  the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma      Mi.    Mon 
?oNEY],  the  senators  from  R^ode  Island 
IMr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  PellI,  the  Se i- 
ator  from  Alabama    M'-'  Spa^kman  K  the 
.senator  from  Mississippi  '.^^'  ,  f"'^!;';'' 
the    Senator    from   Georgia    iMi.   Tal- 
MAOGEl.   and   the   Senator    from   Texas 
JMr.  YARBORoucHl   are  necessarily  ab- 

'"'TaLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI.  Ui^  Senator  rm 
Michigan  IMr.  HartI,  the  •'=™;'  «;„^'^"^ 
New  York  1  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long!  are  absent 
on  ofTicial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hart  I -vvould  vote"nay." 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne%\ 

Yo-.k  IMr.  Kennedy!  is  l^aij-P^ ^^''^'V.. 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   ;Mv.  Pas- 
tore!.  If  present  and  votmcr,  the  Sora- 
tor  from  New  York  would  vote    vea.    and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  'Aou-d 

^°Mr  kuCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett!,  the 
senators  from  Illinois  Mr.  DnKSEN  and 
Mr  Percy!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
i  Mr.  FANNIN  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
1  Mr  Miller  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  BENNETT!,  the  Senator  rom 
Sols  [Mr,  PERCY!,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin!,  and  the  Senato. 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  I  '.vould  each  \otp 

"nay."  ^  ,, 

The  result  was  announced— yeas   w. 

nays  62.  as  follows: 

|No.  9lLee.l 
YEAS— 17 


Buidirk 

Rvrd.  W   Va 

Church 

Clark 

Grtienins 

Hartke 


Hatfifld  Moss 

Kennedv.  Mass  Nelson 

M.-Guve-n,  ii.-ndolph 

Me'calf  Tydlngs 

Mondale  Youn-.-.  Ohio 
Morse 
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NAYS— 62 


Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Morten 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Brewater 

Hill 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HoUand 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Scott 

CaM 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Javits 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Dodd 

Kucbel 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

Lausche 

Tower 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOrXNG— 21 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Long.  Mo. 

Pell 

Bennett 

M.-\nsfleld 

Percy 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Pannln 

McCIellan 

Stennls 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Talmad;e 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  to  Mr. 
JAvrrs'  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questidn  racui's  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fFom  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  we  will  have  a  vote 
within  10  minutes  on  my  amendment. 
I  will  take  5  minutes,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
take  any  longer. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  lies  in 
certain  categories  of  appropriations  that 
Congress,  and  not  the  President,  will 
control,  even  if  we  pass  the  Smathers- 
Willlams  substitute.  Just  as  last  night, 
when  we  took  out  the  moratorium  on 
public  works,  it  does  not  mean  that  ap- 
propriations cannot  be  cut.  The  anpro- 
prlations  can  be  cut,  but  it  does  not  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  which  various  starts 
may  be  pennitted.  It  had  no  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  $6  billion  in  cuts.  The 
same  is  true  of  my  amendment. 

Congress  may  cut  the  President's 
budget  in  the  appropriations.  However, 
whatever  Congress  does  with  relation  to 
the  specified  items  in  my  amendment — 
education,  low-income  housing,  water 
and  air  pollution  prevention,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime,  training  and  employment 
of  disadvantased  persons,  and  the  war 
on  poverty — will  be  final.  The  President 
could  not  apply  any  part  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion in  cuts  to  those  programs  and  sub- 
ject them  to  further  cuts  after  Congress 
appropriates  money  for  them. 

When  we  rejected  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, we  rejected  any  idea  of  confining 
the  President  to  the  items  he  could  cut. 
My  amendment  is  negative  in  character. 
The  President  may  not  cut  these  items. 
However,  he  still  would  have  some  $87- 
odd  billion  open  to  him  to  cut.  Of  that 


amount,  about  $50  billion  is  for  defense 
other  than  Vietnam.  The  remaining 
amount  under  budget  control  would  be 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $31  or 
$32  billion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  Chamber  will  be  in  order 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  J.A.VIT3.  The  reason  for  the 
amendment  is  that  these  are  sensitive 
items  in  the  cities  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  countiT,  but  primarily  in  the  cities 

We  should  keep  control  of  them,  be- 
cause we  are  in  for  a  rough  time.  If  any- 
body needs  any  proof  it,  yesterday's  riot 
in  Memphis  should  be  adequate  confir- 
mation of  that.  That  is  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  everything  I  am  ti-ying  to  do,  and 
the  whole  reason  for  it. 

The  rea.son  I  was  most  regretfully — 
because  Senator  Clark  is  on  my  side — 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  Clark 
amendment  was  that  I  did  not  want  to 
confine  the  area  in  which  the  President 
could  cut  further  by  some  S30  biUion  in 
round  figures,  but  I  want  to  leave  him  as 
much  latitude  as  possible. 

I  should  like  to  explain  one  point. 
Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  an 
analysis  of  what  my  staff  computed  to 
be  the  amounts  of  the  budget  which 
would  be  protected,  depending  upon  our 
appropriations  under  this  amendment. 
There  is  an  error  in  that,  which  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senate.  It  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "Education." 

We  failed  to  list  under  the  heading 
■Education"  higher  education  and  im- 
pacted areas.  That  adds  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $6,177  billion,  which  is  con- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  chart,  a  figure — 
appro.ximately  $1.7  billion— which  in- 
creases it  to  37,8  billion.  I  cannot  correct 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  higher  education  Is 
eliminated  as  well  as  certain  special  edu- 
cation matters.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
he  cannot  correct  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  amendment  covers  it, 
but  my  chart  does  not,  and  I  am  cor- 
recting the  chart.  My  amendment  covers 
It.  It  has  one  word,  "education."  I  am 
basing  my  amendment  on  the  budget.  I 
have  said  so:  that  is  my  legislative  his- 
tory. The  budget  carries  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  budget  is  $3.5  billion, 
against  $6.7  billion  that  Congress  has 
already  authorized  for  all  education. 
When  we  get  into  the  budget  issue,  some 
of  us  will  insist  that  we  Improve  that 
budget  and  get  back  to  the  $6.7  billion 
that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  realize  that,  but  I  am 
just  giving  my  budget  figures.  Therefore, 
the  aggregate  figure  which  should  ap- 
pear on  the  chart  is  $7.8  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
rected chart  be  printed  at  this' point  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
rected table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amount 


EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational  activi- 
ties : 

Expenditures _ Jl,  400.  000.000 

Net  lending 900.  uOO 

TeacherCorps 21.700.o00 

Expansion  and   improvement  of  vocational 

education 216,300.000 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped.  64. 000.  000 

Higher  educational  activities: 

Expenditures - .  -  -  945. 300.  000 

Net  lending _  _ 31 ,  900,  CQO 

School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas.  415,  500,  UOO 

Other  educational  activities 445. 700, 000 

Total. 3,571.400.000 

LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 32,000,000 

Urban    renewal   and   community   facilities, 

salaries - 14, 600,  000 

Urban  renewal  programs  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization) 699. 100,  000 

Low-rent  public  housing,  administrative  ex- 
penses  335.300,000 

Housing  tor  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund.  98, 400, 000 

Model  cities  programs. 250. 000, 000 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  programs 

(liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 3,  300,  000 

Rent  supplemental  program 16, 100.000 

Total 1,449.000,000 

WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION  PREVENTION 

Water  pollution  control 278, 100,000 

Air  pollution 80,000,000 

Total 358,100,000 

PREVENTION  AND  DETECTION  OF  CRIME 

Law  enforcement  assistants 14,200.000 

Control  of  crime 39,000.000 

Total 53.200.000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia . .  83. 500. 000 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  capital 
outlay:  Netlending 67,200.000 

Total 150,700,000 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS 

Manpower  development  and  training  activi- 
ties....   430,000,000 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Economic  opportunity  program: 

Expenditures 2,000,000.000 

Netlending 3,100,000 

Total 2,003,100.000 

Grand  total 8,015,000,000 


Note;  Figures  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
why  I  said  I  cannot  change  my  amend- 
ment Is  that  if  I  could  change  it,  I  could 
say  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  has  to  be  taken  as  the  total  sum,  edu- 
cation, which  includes  higher  education 
and  impacted  areas. 

There  is  $87  billion  from  which  he  can 
cut;  and  if  the  figure  of  $7.8  billion  Is  the 
figure,  as  contained  within  this  amend- 
ment, then  it  is  under  10  percent  of  the 
amount  available  to  the  President,  within 
which  he  can  cut  the  $6  billion  that  Is 
provided  by  the  Smathers-Willlams 
substitute. 

That  is  the  net  of  the  argument.  I  base 
it  entirely  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  engaged.  All  I 
argue  is  that  we  should  not  surrender 
to  the  President  to  make  a  supervening 
cut  based  on  the  $6  billion  once  we 
have  determined  what  the  appropria- 
tions should  be  within  these  categories; 
and,  hence,  we  are  safeguarding  to  our- 
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selves  some  $7.8  billion  m  budget  re- 
quests which  we  have  determined  that 
we  \vill  rule  on  alone,  once  we  have  de- 
cided the  President  has  to  leave  that 
alone,  still  leaving  him  some  $80  billion 
in  which  he  can  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired.  jj,*i„„„i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 

minute.  _  _,  ,j  ,    j^i 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 

York 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  say  about  the  comment 
that  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  our  conversations  among  each 
other  that  the  amendment  deals  with 
urban  problems  but  does  not  do  any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  country,  which  also  should  be 
protected  with  regard  to  some  of  the 

cut^'' 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  not  so.  because 
education  does  deal  with  rural  areas. 
For  example,  higher  education.  Im- 
pacted areas,  and  the  various  items  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
where  there  is  poverty.  Those  items 
deal  with  mral  areas.  Water  and  air 
pollution  deal  with  rural  areas.  Cer- 
tainly low-income  housing  is  now  being 
built  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country. 
Prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  train- 
ing and  employment  of  disadvantaged 
i>ersons,  the  war  on  poverty— all  quite 
cleariv  deal  with  rural  problems. 

Mr'  MORSE.  What  concerns  some  ol 
the  people  from  the  rural  areas  Is  the 
entire  matter  of  our  natural  resources 
program,  our  conservation  program,  our 
water  development  programs.  How  will 
they  be  protected  in  regard  to  those  cuts^ 
Mr  JAVITS.  Other  Senators  could 
move  the  same  way  I  have  moved,  with 
respect  to  other  items.  I  have  tried  to 
zero  in  on  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  pri- 
marily. .J      ^         -11    +V/. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

on  the  bill.  v,„„i,i 

Mr    CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 

like  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.  ,        .    . 

I  support  the  Javits  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  language  is  clearly 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  our  nirai 
programs.  ,         . ,  „ 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  the  statement  he  placed  on  our 
desks',  put  such  stress  on  the  cities  He 
has  told  me  that  it  was  inadvertent. 
With  resnect  to  the  program  with  which 
I  have  some  familiarity,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty 43  percent  of  all  the  people  m  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  are  in  rural 

^reas.  .  .,  „ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  support  tne 

amendment. 

Mr   CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the 
bill.  _,        . 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  revenue  bUl— to  extend 


excise  tax  rates-is  the  vehicle  by  which 
to  act  on  appropriation  bills.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  does  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility in  that  field:  it  does  not  have 
the  staff  in  that  field;  it  does jiot  have 
the  information  in  that  field.  We  might 
not  know  what  to  advise  the  Senate. 

But  I  will  say  that  if  the  Senate  de- 
cides it  must  act  on  appropriations 
throu-'h  an  amendment  to  this  tax  bill, 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  first  insist 
on  a  $6  billion  cut  and  then  to  specifiy 
that  none  of  it  should  come  out  of  new 

''^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
s£lf  30  seconds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  programs  will 
have  to  be  cut.  Only  S39  billion  in  the 
budget,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administration,  can  be  touched  at  all. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
reduce  that  amount  by  a  great  deal.  Our 
staff  estimates  that  the  items  the  Sen- 
ator ha.s  in  mind  would  amount  to  $16 
billion  The  Senator  estimates  that  the> 
w^ould  amount  to  $7.8  billion 

Whatever  figure  is  used,  the  Proposed 
overall  reduction  is  .so  larce  that  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  poverty 
program  is  sacred  and  must  not  be  cut. 
that  urban  housing  must  not  be  rut,  and 
so  forth.  If  an  enormous  cutback  such 
as  that  must  be  made,  everything  shouid 
be  ehgible  for  pruning.  .„  ,v,^ 

Mr    JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  oi 
the  $79  biUion  for  defense,  only  $26  bll- 
Uon    in  round  figures,  is  for  Vietnam 
and  that  there  is  some  $54  billion-odd 
which  is  the  normal  defense  Quota? 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.         ,  ,.  ^^ 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

That  is  the  Senator's  statement,  it  is 
not  the  statement  of  the  administration 
or  of  the  Defense  Establishment  So  far 
as  the  Defense  Establishment  Is  con- 
cerned,     research      and      deye  opment. 
which  is  a  huge  part  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about,  is  absolutely  vital 
that  if  you  do  not  continue  the  research 
and  development  on  a  large  ;^cale,  vUiile 
it  may  not  cost  the  war  m  Vietnam^  it 
may   cost  us  our   very   survival   some- 
where down  the  road.  . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  items  that  the  Senator 
says  are  non- Vietnam  expenditures  are 
even  more  ntal  in  some  instances  than 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.         ,  ,.  ^^ 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sernces  would  .■^tate  that  some 
of  these  defense  items  which  the  sena- 
tor calls  non-Vietnam  Items  are  more 
essential  to  our  ultimate  surnval  than 
some  of  the  expenditures  for  Vietnam^ 

Sr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 


now  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  amoun  of 
money  that  would  be  rendered  immune 
from  cuts  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
at^^^lrom  New  York  is  adopted.  The  staff 
aides  state  that  it  ^vould  amount  to  $16 
billion.  The  statement  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  indicates  that  it 
would  amount  to  $6,177  billion. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    $7.8    billion.    I    have 

amended  it.  ■♦„„,,,  oi-o 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Some  other  it^ms  are 
included  That  is  quite  a  difference, 
whether  It  is  $16  billion  that  will  be  ex- 
empt or  whether  it  is  $7  billion. 

However  I  uish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  fact:  The  figures  of 
?he  senator  from  New  York  are  taken 
out  of  the  budget  of  1969. 

The  budget  for  1969  is  higher  than  the 
appropriations  for  1968.  The  Senator 
contemplates  renderi:ig  exempt  from  re- 
duSs  the  educational  Pro.=^rams  low 
income  housing,  water  and  aij  PoUution 
prevention,  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  the  District  of  Columbia  in  cer- 
Sin  respect.,  training  and  cmp  oyment 
of  disadvantaged  persons,  and  the  war 

on  poverty.  ,      ,  ... 

Mr  President,  In  consultation  wltn 
the  staff  member  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  have  studied  the  figures  m- 
volved  in  the  principal  items  concerning 
expansion  and  improvement  ot/'oca- 
tional  education,  urban  renewal  pro- 
Kram,  low-rent  hou.'sing  in-ogram.  model 
cSes  program,  water  ix^llution  control 
air  pollution  control,  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  war  on  po%- 

^^The  budget  shows  that  for  fiscal  1969 
the  amoU  allocated  to  the.se  differen 
functions,  which  I  have  ju.st  identified  is 
$830  million  more  than  we  appropriated 
in  1968.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  statement. 
The  budgetary  figure  for  1969  for  these 
principal  items  is  S823  million  more  han 
the  actual  amount  appropriated  in  1968. 
Mr  President,  I  think  that  is  a  veiy 
pertinent  factor  to  consider  in  deter- 
mining how  the  vote  should  be  caot. 

SEVERAL  SENATORS.  VotC !  VotC ! 

Mr.   WILLLAMS  of  New   Jersey^  Mr. 
President,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  national  security.  Generally  .speak- 
mg.  however,  this  is  usually  in  context 
with  our  overseas  involvement  or  w  ith 
our  military  posture.  I.  too.  bohev-e  that 
we  must  maintain  as  strong  ^a  eguards 
as  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  our 
natS  security.  But  I  think  this  shoiUd 
mean  security  at  home,  on  the  domestic 
scene,  as  well  as  on  the  foreign  scene.  A 
country   cannot   be    secure    with    riots 
raging  In  its  bowels.  .:,„^rtPr^ 

In  its  recent  report  on  civil  dsorders 
the  Kcrner  Commission  stres.sed  the  need 
for  improved  low-income  housing.  The 
Kemer  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  "bring  withm 
tSe  reach  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  within  the  next  5  years  6  mil  ion 
new  and  existing  units  of  decent  housing 
beginning  with  600,000  units  in  the  next 

^^Scretarv  Weaver,  in  testifying  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  administration's  housing  bill,  S.  30J». 
reiterated  this  need.  The  Secretary  how- 
ever, proposed  a  10-year  housing  pro- 
cram  rather  than  the  5  years  recom- 
mended by  the  Kerner  Commission  and 
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asked  for  additional  authorization  of 
$662,500,000  for  fiscal   1969. 

I,  for  one,  prefer  the  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kemer  Commission. 
The  authorization  asked  for  in  S.  3029 
provides  a  bare  minimum  authorization 
to  carry  out  the  most  pressing  need  for 
adequate  low  income  housing  and  to  re- 
build our  Nation's  ghettos.  Any  further 
cuts  in  the  authorization  would  wipe  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Kemer  re- 
port and  those  of  the  administration 
contained  in  S.  3029.  Such  action  would 
bring  further  disillusionment  to  our  Na- 
tion's impoverished  citizens. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of 
a  choice  between  guns  and  butter.  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  have  chosen  those  words 
to  describe  the  priorities:  however,  wo 
were  told  the  other  day  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  it  was  impo.^- 
sible  to  have  both.  At  a  hearing  in  De- 
cember before  the  Aging  Committee,  one 
of  the  witnesses  stated: 

Not  only  materialistic  goals,  but  scientific, 
technological  and  military  alms  absorb  us. 
We  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  war:  we  are  un- 
skilled In  the  art  of  peace.  We  are  proficient 
in  the  art  of  killing;  we  are  ignorant  in  Uic 
art  of  living.  Somewhere  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  these  values  must  be  reordered.  Tliis 
must  be  reflected  in  the  re-allocation  of  uur 
national  expenditures.  Basic  human  ciu.ili- 
tles  have  to  receive  our  highest  prioritv.  or 
progrf-.=s  or.  all  other  fronts  becomes  m'-aii- 
ingless. 

I  do  not  think  one  should  have  to  make 
a  choice  between  foreign  and  domestic 
spending,  because  are  very  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  mu^h  prefer  build- 
ing to  destroying.  I  feel  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely urgent  to  continue  our  programs  at 
home  at  least  at  the  bare  minimum  level 
we  are  presently  on.  I  support,  therefore 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion and  he  is  sincere.  However,  it  should 
be  already  pointed  out  that  if  we  are 
going  to  adopt  these  exceptions  there  will 
be  other  exceptions,  and  we  might  as 
well  face  the  fact  that  that  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
us.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos.<;iblc  to 
proceed  further. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate with  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to.  which  I  hope 
it  will  not  be.  there  would  be  no  prospect 
of  getting  other  Senators  to  vote  for 
spending  cuts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  B.\YH].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRicHT].  the  Senator  from  Indi- 


ana LMr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
L.AN],  the  Senator  from  OKlahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRON'EYl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  P.A.stoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  PellI.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spap.km an  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.«i.ssippi  I  Mr.  StennisI.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl  are  iirce.'^.^arily  ab.sent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart!,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  KEN.VErYl.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssoiiri  !Mr.  Long],  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kenn'edy  I  is  paired  with  the 
.'Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
toreI.  If  present  and  voting  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell  I  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  H.AF.Ti  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker  1, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!, 
tiie  Senators  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy',  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  !  Mr.  Fannin  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  !  Mr.  Miller  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Miller  I  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
!  Mr.  Percy  !  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

!  No.  92  Leg.  ] 
YEAS— 22 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment   'No.  672 1 
was  rejected. 
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AMEND.MENT    NO.     670 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  670  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  At 

the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  Establishment  of  a  Co^!^!IssIo.v  on 

Federal  Bt'dget  Priorities  and  Ex- 

PENDiTiRE  Policy 

(a)  Recognizing  the  profound  influence 
which  the  composition  and  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  their  relationship  to  rev- 
enues have  on  the  Nation's  general  welfare, 
domestic  tranquility,  economic  growth  and 
stability.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  Ckjngress  to  initiate  a  far-reaching, 
objective,  and  nonpartisan  review  of  Federal 
budget  priorities  and  expenditure  policy.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  review,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto,  particular  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  following — 

(1)  establishing  spending  priorities  among 
Federal  programs.  Including  the  Identifica- 
tion of  those  programs  which  need  greatest 
immediate  emphasis  and  those  which  can  be 
deferred  In  a  time  of  expected  deficits,  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  administra- 
tion in  making  expenditures  and  in  drawing 
up  future  budgets: 

|2)  appraising  Federal  activities  in  order 
to  Identify  those  programs  which  lend  to 
retard  economic  growth  and  for  which  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  or  eliminated: 

(3)  improving  the  Federal  budgeting  and 
appropriations  process  in  order  to  increase 
the  effective  control  of  expenditures: 

(41  examining  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  be 
performed  better  and  wit!i  .superior  etfec- 
tiveness  by  the  private  economy; 

(5)  reviewing  Federal  responsibility  and 
functions  in  order  to  determine  which  could 
be  better  performed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and 

(6)  improving  Government  organization 
and  procedures  in  order  to  increase  efficiency 
and  promote  savings,  including  a  review  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission in  order  to  determine  how  well  those 
already  implemented  have  achieved  their 
purposes  in  practice  and  whether  those  not 
yet  implemented  should  be  given  further 
consideration. 

establishment  of  the  commission  on  fed- 
eral  EXPENDITVRE  POLICY 

(b)  (A)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  .Act.  there 
is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Federal  Budget 
Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  'Commission"). 

(Bi  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members  as  follows: 

ill  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
two  from  private  life  who  have  distinguished 
careers  in  labor,  the  professions,  industry, 
local  and  State  government,  or  higher  ed- 
ucation; 

1 2)  Six  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

1 3)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (B),  not  more  than 
one  member  shall  be  from  any  one  political 
party. 

(D)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  tiled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 
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,E)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Ckjmmlssion  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  sections 
281,  283.  284,  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

iF)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cnair- 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members 

(G)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

.\DVISORY    PANEL    TO    THE    COMMISSION 

(c)  The  Commission  may  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Panel  which  shall  consist  of  persons 
of  exceptional  competence  and  experience  in 
appropriate  fields,  including  social  welfare, 
economics,  and  political  science.  Such  Ad- 
visory Panel  members  shall  be  drawn  equally 
irom'the  Government,  private  industry,  and 
nonprofit  educational  Institutions,  and  shall 
be  persons  avaUable  to  act  as  consultants  for 
the  Commission. 

staff    of    the    COMMISSION 

(d)  (A)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
hx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  advisable  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(BI  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Llassification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  (including  those  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Panel)   to  the  same  extent  as 

uthorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  55a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

(ei  (A)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  impartial  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  first  f ectlon 
ot  this  Act. 

(B)  During  the  course  of  its  study  and  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  may  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  reports 
as  the  Commission  may  consider  advisable. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  an  interim  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations pursuant  to  section  (aWl) 
no  later  than  January  1.  1969.  and  a  final 
report  no  later  than  January  1.  1970. 

POWERS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

(f)(Ai(l)  The  Commissioner  or.  on  the 
Mithorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearines  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance :;n"d  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
■he  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
anv  person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

I  21  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obej- 
a  .'^ubpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
anv  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 


^ 


order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(B)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentalitv  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment", including  independent  agencies. 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

COMPENSATION     OF     COMMIS.SION     MEMllFRS 

(g)(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
.shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition 
to  that  received  in  their  regtilnr  public  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  ( or.  In  the  alternative,  a  per 
diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  and  mileage  not 
to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  without 
regard  to  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842),  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  or 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  i  .t 
use  73b),  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  to  whom  subsection  (a)  Is  ap- 
plicable, shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  dav  for  each  day  '.hey  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  dunes 
as  members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

(hi  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commis.slon,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provl.sions  of  this  Act 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

(ii  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  — 
Uavs  alter  the  submission  of  its  final  report 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
.self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators.  I  think  this  amendment 
can  be  disposed  of  quickly.  It  is  spon- 
sored bv  the  Senator  fi-om  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan f.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
Percy],  and  myself.  It  carries  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
v-ere  made  in  1963  and  1964  and  again— 
this  year,  in  1968— in  its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  this  amendment 
seek  establishment  of  a  commission, 
which  will  have  a  limited  life,  on  Federal 
budget  priorities  and  expenditure  policy. 
Tlie  powers  of  the  commission  will  be  to 
establish  spending  priorities  among  Fed- 
eral programs  including  identification  of 
those  programs  which  need  the  greatest 
immediate  emphasis  than  those  which 
can  be  deferred;  to  appraise  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  identify  the  programs 
which  tend  to  retard  economic  growth 
and  for  which  expenditures  should  be  re- 


duced or  eliminated:  to  improve  Federal 
budgeting  and  appropriations  processing 
in  order  to  increase  effective  control  of 
expenditures,  and  to  examine  responsi- 
bilities and  lunctions  which  are  now  as- 
sumed bv  the  Federal  Government  but 
"which   could   be   perfoi-med   bt^ttcr  and 
with  Miperior  effectiveness  in  the  private 
economv.  which  is  .something  that  is  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  many  Senators;  to  re- 
view Federal  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions in  ord(M-  lo  detennine  whicii  could 
be  belter  perfoi-med  at  the  State  and 
local  level— auain  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  manv  Senators:  to  improve  Gov- 
ernment organization  and  procedures,  to 
increase  cfTicRncy  and  promote  .--afety. 
the  powers  including  review  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
-^ion  in  order  to  detennine  how  well  those 
efflciencv  measures  already  implemented 
have  achieved  their  purpose  in  jn-actice 
and  whether  those  not  yet  implemented 
should  be  ^iven  further  consideration. 

The  Commission  is  not  expensive.  It 
coivsists  of  four  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  irom  the  executive  in- 
cludinc  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  two  from  private  life;  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members 
of  the  House.  The  Commission  is  to  be 
compensated  on  the  i)er  diem  basis  of 
S75  a  dav  for  the  time  spent  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  will 
cease  to  exist  within  a  specified  number 
of  days  after  .■^ubmis.sion  of  its  final  re- 
port. 

It  seems  to  the  minority  members  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee— and.  as 
I  say.  we  recommended  this  now  on  a 
number  of  different  occasions,  1963.  1964. 
and  1968— that  this  is  a  highly  desirable 
review  especially  on  the  matter  of  ma- 
chineiT  to  establish  priorities,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  matter  of  continuing  an 
cvaliaation  of  the  programs  we  do  under- 
take in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
are  desirable  or  undesirable. 

The  Commission  would  also  undertake 
a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  kind  of  amendment 
which  applies  to  the  bill  and  not  just  to 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment.  The 
only  reason  for  seeking  this  is  that  the 
door  mav  be  shut  to  any  amendment 
once  the  Williams-Smathers  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Therefore.  I  submitted  the  amend- 
ment to  this  ijarticular  substitute.  If  the 
amendment  carries.  I  shall  then  move— 
and  I  am  sure  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  not  object— to  put  the  amendment 
on  the  bill. 

It  is  the  kind  of  measure  winch  I 
would  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  would 
take  to  conference,  especially  when  it 
has  been  recommended  by  the  minoriiv 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  a  number  of  occasions.  If,  on 
an  evaluation  in  conference,  it  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  desirable  thing,  then 
it  will  be  explained  to  us  why,  and  it  can 
be  dealt  with  properly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  jield  myself  5  minutes. 
The  Republicans  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  have  constantly  been 
seeking  wavs  and  means  to  bring  about 
a  reevaluation  of  budgetar>-  procedures 
and  practices  with  regard  to  priorities 
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and  an  appraisal  of  whether  or  not  pro- 
grams we  have  legislated  are  good  and  a 
reevaluation  of  what  has  been  done  un- 
der the  Hoover  Commission. 

It  is  significant  that  there  are  joined 
in  this  amendment  both  those  of  liberal 
and  more  conservative  persuasion — in 
addition  to  myself  other  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  are  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Senator  Miller  of  Iowa,  and  Senator 
Percy  of  Illinois.  I  am  anxious,  as  they 
are.  to  get  the  best  out  of  government. 
This  proposal  represents  a  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  get  the  best  out 
of  government. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  evaluate 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee who  are  making  the  recommenda- 
tion, I  would  like  to  refer  to  them.  They 
are.  aside  from  myself:  Senator  Miller, 
Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Senator  Percy, 
being  the  total  representation  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  Senate  side.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  they  are  Representatives 
Curtis  of  Missouri.  Widnall,  Rumsfeld. 
and  BROc^L.We  have  joined  on  a  number 
of  occasiana  in  urging  this  Commission 
to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  very  much  it  may  be  found 
worthy  of  at  least  consideration  in  the 
totality  of  this  bill  when  considered  by 
representatives  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  page  4  of  the 
amendment,  in  subsection  (c),  it  is 
stated: 

Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred  to 
In  subsection  (Bl,  not  more  than  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  from  any  one  political  party. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  means  it  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican, 
rather  than  two  Democrats  or  two  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  with  a 
commission  of  16  members,  six  Members 
from  the  Senate,  and  six  from  the  House, 
would  it  be  understood  that  from  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  there  would  be 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans, 
for  example? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  there  would  be 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans. 
Of  course,  the  fulcrum  of  party  control 
would  come  in  the  four  appointed  by  the 
President.  So  there  would  really  be  a  10- 
to-6  ratio  on  the  Commission  and  the 
majority  party  would  retain  control  of 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  Senator's  proposal  is  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  kind  of  matter  that 
we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  or 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate.  On  the 
House  side,  also  it  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

If  this  proposal  were  Introduced  as  a 
bill  on  Its  own  merits,  it  would  be  re- 
ferred, properly,  I  believe  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 


McClellan]  is  chairman.  I  assume  the 
committee  would  study  it  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate,  for  or 
against  it.  For  all  I  know,  it  may  be 
studying  the  matter  now. 

The  proposal  has  no  place  even  in 
the  substitute,  much  less  the  bill  itself. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  on  every- 
thing, just  any  bill,  whether  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taxing  or  spending — just  any- 
thing— I  suppose  we  could  be  here  for- 
ever on  the  tax  bill  which  involves  ex- 
cise tax  rates  which  expire  Sunday  night. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  not 
insist  on  it.  If  he  insists  on  it,  then  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

Even  if  the  Senate  is  so  foolish  as  to 
wander  into  the  policy  of  putting  almost 
anything  on  a  tax  bill,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  not  do  it.  The  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  not 
like  the  idea  of  violating  the  jurisdiction 
of  every  other  committee,  just  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
would  not  trample  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  best  answer  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of  course, 
is  that  he  made  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Smathers-Wil- 
liams  substitute.  The  Smathers- Williams 
substitute,  according  to  him,  does  not 
belong  on  this  bill,  anyhow. 

What  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  is  put  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  house  of  the  United 
States  in  order,  because  it  is  in  disorder, 
with  great  damage  to  us  throughout  the 
world.  Therefore,  anything  which  can 
contribute  to  that  very  desirable  result 
is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  bill,  not  just  what  the 
administration  tosses  up  to  us.  The  ad- 
ministration has  given  us  the  extension 
of  two  excise  taxes  and  has  said,  "Get 
along  with  that  for  the  present,  boys." 
But  the  world  will  not  wait. 

This  is  one  of  the  measures  proposed 
in  an  effort  to  put  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  house  of  the  United  States  in  or- 
der. It  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of  the 
significant  problems  troubling  us.  and 
that  is  our  failure  or  refusal  to  set  na- 
tional priorities,  which  is  one  thing  that 
a  commission  like  this  could  recommend 
to  the  Nation. 

Who  could  quarrel  with  the  impact 
on  both  our  tax  system  and  revenues 
in  terms  of  the  efficiencies  and  operations 
in  the  various  Government  departments? 
So  I  think  the  amendment  is  pertinent. 
It  is  not  an  imrefined  proposal.  As  I 
pointed  out.  as  long  ago  as  5  years  the 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recommended  it  on 
three  separate  occasions,  including  a 
report  in  1968. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, when  one  is  seized  with  the  respon- 
sibility as  we  are  now,  we  should  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Unless  this  is  a  government  in  which 
we  have  some  creativity,  then  the  situa- 
tion will  go  from  bad  to  worse  to  worse, 
which  is  the  way  it  has  been  going, 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  proper 
amount  of  creativity  has  not  been  exer- 
cised here. 


Therefore,  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons for  which  we  are  dealing  here  at 
considerable  length  and  trouble  with  the 
Smathers-Willlams  proposal,  we  should 
deal  with  this  proposal.  It  is  desirable. 
It  has  been  refined  and  thought  through. 
It  certainly  meets  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  The  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  evaluated  in 
terms  of  what  has  been  done.  The  others 
may  be  gathering  dust  on  the  shelf.  They 
may  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

There  are  more  ways  to  bring  reve- 
nues into  the  Federal  Treasury.  One  is  by 
taxes  and  reducing  overall  expenditures. 
Another  is  to  cut  Federal  employment. 
That  is  dealt  with,  too. 

The  third  way  is  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  way  that 
this  Commission  proposes. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  press  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  neither  a  conservative  nor  a 
liberal  amendment;  it  is  an  intelligent 
effort  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
problems,  and  to  get  the  best  advice  pos- 
sible on  them. 

Why  appoint  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  Mr.  President?  The  FBI,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
local  police  can  take  care  of  the  situation. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  we  feel  about 
things  in  this  country.  We  want  to  be 
forehanded,  and  not  sweep  up  the  wreck- 
age after  wreckage  has  been  created. 

It  Is  the  same  with  this  Commission, 
Mr.  President.  So  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  it  desirable  to 
grant  this  authority. 

It  is  very  reasonable.  It  costs  no  money 
of  any  kind  or  character,  and  it  is  a  very 
useful,  important  thing  to  do  at  this 
particular  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

At  least  it  can  be  said  for  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  substitute  that  it  does 
propose  to  raise  taxes,  and  so,  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least,  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  competence  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Inasmuch  as  it  says  that  a 
tax  increase  should  be  conditioned  on 
some  reductions  in  expenditures,  the 
spending  cut  is  added  to  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  whatever  one 
might  say  with  regard  to  this  commis- 
sion, the  results  it  might  obtain  lie  off 
in  the  future.  After  the  commission  is  ap- 
pointed and  makes  its  study,  and  makes 
a  recommendation,  the  Executive  must 
consider  the  recommendation.  Congress 
must  consider  the  recommendation,  and 
both  must  act  on  it.  As  far  as  the  short 
term  is  concerned,  all  this  amendment 
could  possibly  do  is  just  cost  more  money. 
In  that  regard,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  the  purpose  of  the  substitute  or 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Itself,  insofar  as 
the  short-range  effects  of  it  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  reason  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment— it  is  not  solely  my  own  creation — 
Is  that  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Hence,  when  the  members  of  the 
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Joint  Economic  Committee  on  our  side 
determined  that  this  was  the  proper 
course,  it  was  quite  proper  that  I  should 
make  this  move  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rules  of  the 
other  body  do  not  accommodate  amend- 
ments of  this  character.  They  just  would 
not  be  m  order.  They  have  various  prob- 
lems with  their  Rules  Committee,  and 
in  other  ways.  But  it  can  be  done  here. 
I  beUeve  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it.  and  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  that  It  should  be  done  on 
this  bill,  because  if  we  are  to  recognize 
the  problems  we  face,  then  It  is  up  to  us, 
on  this  side,  to  present  creative  alter- 

n&tivcs. 

This  is  a  creative  alternative.  The  ad- 
ministration can  t«ll  us,  "Just  leave  it 
to  us  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  That 
is  what  they  do  all  the  time.  But  we 
want  some  light  thrown  on  the  intenor 
of  the  process  by  which  expenditures  and 
budgets  are  created. 

This  measure  can  only  reduce  ex- 
penditures; it  will  not  raise  them,  be- 
cause that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  thrust  of  the  function  of  a 
commission  of  this  type.  ^    .   .  ^ 

Naturally,  any  incumbent  administra- 
tion wants  t^3  keep  everybody  out.  They 
all  say  thev  will  take  care  of  it.  Well. 
this  administration  has  taken  care  of  it 
very  badly,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  liOW  considering  the 
Smathers-Williams  substitute,  which  I 
support  and  which  I  hope  will  be  adopt- 
ed That  is  why,  in  my  judgment,  this 
type  of  approach,  which  is  intelligent 
and  scientific,  comes  at  the  right  time 
and  the  right  place  and  for  the  right 
purposes,  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  ,     ^        , 

Mr   President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  to  neither  side,  or  that  it  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  both  sides 
will  yield  their  time  back,  we  can  have 
a  quorum  call  then.  ^  xv.    o  „ 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  fMr.  Williams], 
who  has  play  3d  an  important  role  in  this 
matter,  asked  me  to  get  word  to  him  be- 
fore we  came  to  a  vote,  and  I  am  doing 
this  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  him.  I  am 
not  being  dilatory  in  any  way.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  find  him,  he 
may  call  the  quorum  call  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  ,     .    y       , 
Mr    MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  670)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question,  the 
veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.    FuLBRioHTl.    the    Senator    from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas    [Mr.  McClellan  1,  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy],   the    Senator   from    Montana 
[Mr   Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY] ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
the  Senator   from   Georgia    [Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE],  the  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr. 
Yarborough]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent 
on  official  -usiness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  v.ould  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pasi.jre]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "vea. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  and 
Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Bennett]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hartlce 

Hay den 

HUl 


Holland  Morse 

HoUings  Moss 

luouye  Muskle 

Jackson  Haiidolpn 

Jordan,  N.C.  Russell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  smathers 

Lau.sche  Spong 

Long.  La.  Symmgton 

Magnuson  'ladings 

McQee  Williams,  N.J. 
Mclntyre 
Mo  11  toy  a 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Pastore 

Long,  Mo.  I'ell 

Mansfield  I'ercy 

McCarthy  bpuikman 

McClellan  tjtcums 

Meic.ilf  lalmadh'e 

MUler  'i  ar  borough 

Monroney  Young.  Ohio 


Aiken 

AUott 

BoggS 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Fong 


Anderson 
Bible 
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YEAS— 36 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Morten 

Mundt 

NAYS— 40 

Brewster 
Burdick 


Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak 


Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Hart 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  iNo.  670) 

was  rejected.  . .     *  t  ^„«h 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
mj'self,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
LMr  Young],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 

Idaho  (Mr.  CHURCH]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will 
be  stated.  ^  ^  ^  , 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment.  .^     .  ,     u 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  copies  of  the 
amendment  available? 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    I    do    not    believe 

copies  are  available?  .,  . ,  ^ 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  No  copies  are  available? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  explain  it  to 

tlie  Senator  in  a  very  few  words. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  propose  a  quota  so  far  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  concerned? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  place  a  quota  at  the  average  of  the 
5-year  period  from  1961  through  1965. 
It  is  the  same  language  contained  in  the 
bilKS  612)  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  and  59 
other  Senators,  who  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  proposal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. ,„,^,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 

objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title : 

"Title  — 

"Sec.  01.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Dairy  Import  Act  of  1968." 

••Sec  02  No  imports  of  dairy  products  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption except  pursuant  to  authorizations 
issued  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  n  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

••Sec  03  No  authorizations  for  imports  or 
dairy  products  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  would  result  in  total  Imports  for 
coriumptlon  In  any  calendar  year  of  butter- 
lat  or  nonfat  milk  solids.  In  any  form.  In  ex- 
cess of  the  respective  average  annual  quan- 
tities thereof  which  were  admitted  for  con- 
sumption during  the  five  calendar  years  1961 

^^'-'^El^ofln  the  event  that  total  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  average  annual  domestic 
consumption  of  mUk  and  milk  products  dur- 
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ing  the  Ave  calendar  years  1961  through  1965. 
the  total  volume  of  Imports  for  such  calendar 
year  authorized  under  section  63  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  a  corresponding  per- 
centage. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  estimate  such  total  annual 
domestic  consumption  on  a  quarterly  basis 
and  reflect  adjustments  of  such  estimates  In 
the  level  of  Imports  authorized  In  subsequent 
quarters  or  In  the  subsequent  year.  In  com- 
puting or  estimating  such  annual  domestic 
consumption  under  this  Act.  milk  and  milk 
products  used  In  Federal  distribution  pro- 
grams shall  be  excluded. 

"Sec.  05.  The  President  may  permit.  If  he 
finds  such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  additional  quantities  of 
Imports  of  any  dairy  product  Additional  im- 
ports permitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
admitted  for  consumption  under  .special  au- 
thorizations issued  by  the  Secretary.  No  ad- 
ditional imports  shall  be  admitted  for  con- 
sumption under  this  section  at  a  time  when 
prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  for  milk  on 
national  average  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  at  a  level  less  than  parity,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  such  imports 
are  authorized,  remove  from  the  domestic 
market.  In  addition  to  and  separate  from 
other  price  support  purchases  and  operations. 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  products. 
The  cost  of  removing  such  dairy  product* 
from  the  domestic  market  shall  be  separately 
reported  and  .shall  not  be  charged  to  any 
agricultural  program. 

"Sec.  06.  'Dairy  products'  for  the  purpose 
of  this  title  includes  all  forms  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids. 
and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof,  and 
Includes  also  any  article,  compound,  or  mix- 
ture containing  5  per  centum  or  more  of 
butterfat,  or  nonfat  milk  solids,  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

"Sec.  07.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  .Act. 

"Sec.  08.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  import 
limitation  established  thereunder;  but  the 
total  annual  quantitative  limitations  on  Im- 
ports of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids 
prescribed  bv  this  title  shall  prevail,  and  nil 
imports  authorized  under  said  section  22  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  included  in  computing 
such  total." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  much 
time  on  this  proposal,  because  I  believe 
the  outline  of  it  is  generally  known  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  simply 
worded  proposal  which  would  limit  daily 
imports — milk  equivalent — into  the 
United  States  to  the  average  of  the  5- 
year  period  1961  through  1965. 

This  Is  the  proposal  that  was  intro- 
duced some  time  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireJ  in  which 
some  60  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  joined  as  sponsors.  It  already 
has  the  general  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  form  of  an  Executive 
order  which  attempted  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  However, 
several  loopholes  have  developed  under 
the  Executive  arrangements  that  have 
been  worked  out,  which  have  permitted 
a  considerable  increase  in  dairy  imports 


to  take  place;  and  the  loopholes  threaten 
further  impwrts  in  the  form  of  condensed 
or  evaporated  milk,  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  existing  order.  Also,  sev- 
eral types  of  cheeses  and  other  products 
are  coming  in  under  the  existing  con- 
trols, 

Tliis  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  actually  closing  those  loopholes  and 
limiting  imports  of  dairy  products  to  the 
5-year  average,  1961  through  1965.  It 
would  also  have  the  merit  of  continuing 
force  while  the  Executive  order  issued  by 
the  President  some  months  ago,  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  President. 
It  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 

On  yesterday,  I  discussed  the  proposed 
amendment  briefly,  and  I  made  a  .judg- 
ment at  that  time,  after  talking  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  per- 
haps we  should  delay  offering  the 
amendment  on  this  bill  and  seek  action 
on  the  measure  itself.  However,  further 
consultation  with  dairy  industry  lead- 
ers and  with  milk  producers  in  my  State 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  the  most  practical 
way  to  proceed  for  Immediate  relief  in 
this  important  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
posal that  many  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  get  into  law? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    I   believe   that    60 
Senators  have  cospon.sored  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  lias  been  one  of  its  princi- 
pal backers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And,  generally,  the 
proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
mini.stration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  has. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  long  overdue. 
I  do  not  desire  to  clutter  up  the  pend- 
ing measure  with  amendments  relatinu 
to  a  matter  of  this  type,  but  inasmuch 
as  we  did  it  with  respect  to  the  textile 
amendment  and  others,  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  administration  to  do 
what  I  am  .sure  they  have  wanted  to  do. 
because  the  imports  have  developed  into 
a  dis;;uised  situation.  I  believe  the  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  imports  have  gone 
up  almost  astronomically  in  the  past  3  or 
4  years. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  heartily  support 
the  amendment,  as  I  always  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time* 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minute.^. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
sure  the  administration  approved  of  the 
general  idea.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  after  a  group  of  Senators 
talked  with  the  administration,  when  the 
import  rate  had  risen  to  4  billion  poimds 
of  dairy  equivalent  a  year,  the  Presi- 
dent did  exercise  his  authority — I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Washington  was  there 
at  the  time  the  President  announced  it, 


in  the  White  House — and  reduced  it  to 
1  billion  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  actually  would 
formalize  in  the  statute  the  same  pro- 
posal that  the  White  House  has  already 
endorsed  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  they  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  they  would  en- 
dorse proposed  legislation  that  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
I'ect, 

I  believe  the  President  deserves  full 
credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished  by 
Executive  order.  This  measure  would  give 
it  legislative  force,  and  it  would  close 
some  of  the  imanticipated  loopholes  that 
have  developed  under  the  existing  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago 
last  summer,  the  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  was  virtually  in  balance, 
and  it  looked  as  if  we  might  be  in  for  a 
long  period  of  stability  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Then  the  importers — there  are 
many  of  them — at  least  34  importers,  de- 
vised a  means  of  importing  dairy  prod- 
ucts— ice  cream  mix.  you  might  say,  and 
Colby  cheese — in  violation  of  what  wa.< 
supposed  to  be  the  rules  of  the  Import 
Act.  Before  they  could  be  stopped,  they 
had  reached  a  point,  as  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  where  they  were 
importing  the  equivalent  of  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.  They  had  com- 
pletely thrown  off  the  production-con- 
sumption balance.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  to  buy  over  8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  order  to 
maintain  the  support  price,  the  guaran- 
teed price,  in  this  country. 

Then  the  President  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  Unfortimately,  he  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  study  the  situation. 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  do  that.  The 
Tariff  Commission  was  not  a  bit  sympa- 
thetic to  American  fanners,  and  on 
.July  1  the  President  had  to  override  the 
Tariff  Commission's  recommendations 
and  reestablish  the  import  quota  at  the 
1  billion  pounds  equivalent  a  year.  But 
by  that  time  so  much  damage  had  been 
done  and  so  much  of  the  imported  goods 
had  been  put  in  storage  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  get  the  market  back 
into  the  proper  balance  again. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
the  action  he  took  last  summer.  I  hope 
he  will  take  action  again  soon. 

I  wish  to  read  one  .'-entence  from  a 
ruling  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, as  reported  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  March  22.  They  ruled  as  follows: 

The  department  concludes  that  imported 
milk  products  :n  hermetically  sealed  cans 
so  processed  by  heat  as  to  prevent  spoilaco 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Import  Milk  Act 

In  other  vvords,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  by  this  ruling,  amends 
the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  would  be  the 
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effect  of  opening  the  country  to  a  flood 
of  iinports. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  would  open  the  flood- 
gates again  to  a  situation  that  would 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
American  daiiT  industry- 

I  hope  that  the  White  House  will  take 
urompt  action  and  go  as  far  as  it  can  in 
Sopping  this  practice,  which  the  ru  ing 
ni  the  Food  and  Drug  Admiiustration 
would  not  only  permit  but  would 
incourage. 

It  is  not  onlv  evaporated  milk  that 
could  come  in.  but  al.so  any  other  dairy 
nroduct  that  had  been  hermetically 
.ealed  to  prevent  .spoilage.  It  i.s  a  long 
step  toward  further  destruction  of  the 
American  dairy  industry. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
he  RECORD  at  this  point  the  rulmg  to 
v,hich  the  Senator  from  Ve["^o"f^[.^- 
1  erred.  The  document  is  entitled  Title 
■11— Food  and  Drugs." 
"  There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows : 

Title  21 — Food  and  Drugs 

r^^PTER  I-FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADI^INISTRATION^ 
DFPARTMENT  OF  IirALTH,  rDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Subchapter  A— General 

I,„t    3— Statements    of    OencrU    Policy    or 
Interpretation 


Revocation 
The  Federal  Import  Milk  Act  P'-^l^'^t^ 
,  nportatlon  of  milk  or  cream  unless  t!^e  im- 
■  orter  holds  a  valid  permit  from  he  Secre- 
rv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare^  Milk 
:r  cream  is  considered  unfit  for  importation 
•nless  the  cows  have  been  examined  within 
:.;c  previous  vear  and  found  healthy  and  free 
,'i  tuberculosis  and  all  d.airy  l.irms  and  j.-lants 
involved  have  been  found  to  meet  certain 
s..inltarv  requirements. 

in   a  st.atement  of   policy    (21   CFR  3.56) 
■,ubli-hed  In  the  Federal  Regi.ster  of  Scptem- 
;;ef  lo    1966   ,31  F.R.  119351.  the  Food  and 
Drug   Administration    announced    that    the 
vrovisicns  of   the  Federal  Import  Milk  Act 
•jnl-    to    "all    Imported    milk    and    cream, 
-hether  sterilized  or  not."  Subsequently,  ob- 
:.'"tions   received   regarding    ?  3.56   were   re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  .Justice  with  a 
^quest   for   an    opinion.   That   Department 
includes   that   imported   milk   products   in 
i.ermctlcallv    sealed    cans    ..=0    processed    by 
T.eat  as  to  prevent  spoilage  are  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal   Import  Milk 

'"^Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
-ad  act!  <secl.  1-9,  44  Stat.  1101-1103).  ns 
•, mended;  21  U.S.C.  141-149)  and  under  the 
;  uthorltv  deleeated  to  the  Commissioner  of 
rood  and  Drues  by  the  '^e^etary  ,21  CFR 
■^  l^O)  Part  3  Is  amended  by  revoking  i  3.56 
T-vrioried  canned  heat-processed  milk  prcd- 
rts  iinder  the  Federal  Import  Milk  Act. 

This  action  shall  not  be  construed  as  ex- 
fmpting  such  products  Irom  -any  of  the 
■applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 

EUeciive  date.  This  order  shall  be  effective 
rpon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
-Sees.  1-9.  44  Stat.  1101-1103,  as  amended; 
21  U.S.C.  141-149) 

Dated:  March  13,  1968. 

J.  K.  Kirk, 
Associate  Commissioner 

for  Compliance. 

FFR.    Doc.    68-3480;    Filed,    Mar.    21,    1968; 
8:47  a.m.l 
CXIV 524— Part  7 


Mr.  AIKEN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr   McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr    AIKEN.   Mr.  President.   I   would 
like   to   add   that   in  New   England,   as 
far  as  is  known,  there  was  only  one  ice 
cream  manufacturer  last  year  who  was 
using  native  cream  alone  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream,  and  that  was  one 
cooperative  in  Vermont.  They  persisted 
in  using  our  own  cream.  But  the  urpe  to 
import  was  great  because  on  imported 
butterfat  the  importers  could  make  10 
to  20  cents  a  pound  profit  more  than 
thev    could    on    domestically    produced 
butterfat.  The  consumer  never  received 
a  nickle  of  benefits  out  of  it;  it  all  went 
into  the  profits  of   the  importers  and 
tiio  processors.  .     . 

The  ice  cream  mix  came  principally 
from  Belaium.  I  know  that  the  Belgian 
Government  warned  its  exporters  against 
the  violation  of  the  U.S.  import  laws  but 
the  importers  paid  no  attention  and  sent 
it  in  Thev  will  give  us  the  same  treat- 
ment now  if  they  are  permitted  to  gel 
awav  with  it.  , 

I  would  prefer  not  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  but  I  do  not  see  any 
other  wav  to  do  it  now  because  the  im- 
ports will  start  almost  immediatdy  since 
they  have  permission  from  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senatoi 
would  agree  that  this  legislation  woud 
have  the  effect  of  reenforcing  what  the 
President  attempted  to  accomphsh  with 
an  Executive  order. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yes;  but  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  take  action  promptly  to 
block  this  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
intent  of  the  Congre-ss  and  the  Presi- 
dents proclamation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield 
Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  my  senior  colleague  in  comphment- 
ine  the  distinauished  Senator  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment.  I  heartily  favor 
the  amendment.  I  know  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  economy  of  our  dauN 

producers.  ,.^„r,+ 

I  believe  that  this  year  the  \cimont 
Legislature,  by  .ioint  resolution  me- 
morialized the  Congress  to  .support  le'-irs- 
lation  of  this  kind. 

I  am  sorrv  that  the  measure  has  to 
come  in  a  tax  bill,  but  I  can  sec  no  al- 
ternative. n„„„,,„ 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  -enior  colleasue 
in  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  all  agriculture  is  in  trouble 
flnanciallv  today.  The  .situation  is  under- 
standable inasmuch  as  the  prices  for 
most  farm  commodities  are  lower  today 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  whuc  the 
cost  of  everything  farmers  have  to  buy 
has  increased. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  biggest  and  most 
important  segment  of  our  economy.  No 
segment  of  that  economy  has  had  more 
trouble  than  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  a 
sick  industry  today. 

The  trouble  is  due  in  large  part  to  im- 


ports. In  1967,  dairy  imports  cached  -^8 
billion  pounds  milk  eqmvalent.  That 
amount  of  imports  would  ruin  almost  any 

"Vhis  "involves  not  only  the  amount  of 
imports  at  any  ^'.iven  time  but  also  the 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  '^ow  'uuch 
will  be  imported  in  the  future.  This  is 
even  more  devastating  pricewi.se. 

on  June  30.  1967,  President  John.son 
issued  a  proclamation  aimed  at  reducinc 
imports  of  dairy  products.  He  f  fogni^ed 
the  need  that  something  must  be  done. 
\t  that  time  it  was  argued  that  this  ac- 
tion would  eliminate  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion such  as  we  are  now  considenng.  I 
did  not  agree  with  that  a.s.sessment  then 
and  I  do  not  tx>day.  That  Presidential 
order  is  proving  to  be  no  more  effective 
than  previous  such  order.s  weie  in  re- 
ducing and  limiting  imports.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  exporters  in  foreign 
lands  to  alter  the  makeup  of  their  prod- 
uct somewhat  and  continue  to  pour  their 
dain-  products  into  our  market. 

What  is  needed  is  an  import  restric- 
tion that  cannot  be  evaded-one  that  is 
simply  defined  and  easily  understood^ 
This  rancndment  would  clearly  define 
permis.siblc  import  levels  and  ehmmate 
the  ever-present,  danger  of  skyrocketmg 
kn'els  of  import.-,  becau.se  of  quota  evasion 
through  product  variation. 

Mr  President,  this  iiroposal  is  not 
•limed  at  shuttina  the  door  to  imports  or 
freezing  the  level  of  imports.  It  aoes  per- 
mit co;itinucd  imports  and  wouUl  allo^^ 
cxjvandcd  U-vels  of  imports  if  domestic 
demand  ixpai ids. 

This  is  reasonable  and  necessary  legis- 
Ittion  It  would  be  a  ncinendous  boost  to 
the  domestic  Cairy  indUsHV  and  would 
help  f:reatlv  in  stemming  the  increasing 
How  of  farmers  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
The  decreasing  number  of  dairy  farmers 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  stability  and 
availability  of  supplies  of  these  mo.st  cs- 
.sential  food  products.  Thus,  this  legi.s- 
intion  is  :i\>o  in  the  vei->-  best  interests 
of  ihe  Anv-'ican  con.sumer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Bykd  of  West  Virainia  in  the  chair) .  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 

President   I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 

I  may  i)roceed  lor  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  r.iinutes  to 

the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  quotas  arc  not  new  ,  n  larm 
commodities  and  especially  dairy  com- 
modities. The  first  quotas  were  set  in 

1342. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ri:cord  an 
excellent  presentation  maae  in  behalf  ol 
this  legi-slation  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducer's Federation  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled -Invasion  by  Evasion."  Specially-. 
I  .qsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  punted 
in  the  Record  the  following  material 
from  that  publication:  The  article  on 
page  2  entitled  "Import  Controls  Are 
Indispensable.'  the  article  on  page  3  en- 
titled "Brief  History  of  Dairy  Imports, 
the  chart  on  page  4  entitled  "Import 
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Quotas  Established  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 3019.  Effective  July  1.  1953,  and 
Milk  Equivalent — Fat  Base,"  the  article 
on  page  5  entitled  "Invasion  by  Evasion," 
the  article  on  pages  7  and  8  entitled 
"Legal  Background  of  Import  Controls," 
and  the  article  on  pages  9  and  10  en- 
titled "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impost  Controls  Are  Indispensable 

Effective  control  ot  dairy  Imports  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  dairy  farmers  and  of  vast  long- 
range  Importance  to  the  general  public. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  In 
order  that  farmers  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  parity  prices  for  their  milk  and 
butterfat.  Achievement  of  parity  prices  as  a 
goal  of  national  public  policy  is  clearly  set 
forth  In  all  major  agricultural  legislation. 
Including  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  This  parity  price  goal  cannot  be  at- 
tained if  large  scale  Imports  are  permitted 
because  they  either  will  ( 1 )  render  the  price 
support  program  Ineffective,  or  (2)  Involve 
the  government  in  the  purchase  of  such  large 
volumes  of  products  displaced  by  Imports  so 
as  to  cav^e  the  discontinuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
provide  dairy  farmers  a  level  of  Income  com- 
mensurate with  that  received  by  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  and  to  enable  farmers 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  progressive  in- 
dustry in  the  face  of  ever- Increasing  costs. 
Prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  last 
reached  the  parity  level  in  1952.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  considerably  below 
parity.  In  four  of  the  last  Ave  years  they  have 
barely  been  above  75  percent  of  {)arlty. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  also 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  for  our  growing 
population,  to  meet  our  needs  for  national 
defense  and  security,  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  our  government  for  use  in  foreign 
nations  as  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  to  provide  for  essential  uses  within 
the  United  States.  If  imports  are  allowed  to 
impkair  our  production  capacity,  it  cannot  be 
quickly  restored. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  dairy  farmers 
operating  in  our  high-price  and  high-wage 
economy  to  compete  free  from  inroads  of 
large  supplies  of  foreign  products  made  cheap 
through  subsidy  arrangements.  In  the  com- 
mon market  countries  minimum  Import 
prices  for  butter  range  from  a  low  of  70  cents 
per  pound  in  the  Netherlands  to  94  cents  per 
pound  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  Such 
prices  are  maintained  by  Import  levies.  These 
same  nations  export  butter  at  prices  as  low 
as  20  cents  per  pound. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  great  pressures  which  are 
generated  by  the  vast  difference  In  subsidized 
world  market  prices  and  the  prices  which 
public  policy  demands  be  received  by  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmers. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  ESTABLISHED  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  PROC- 
LAMATION 3019,  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1953,  AND  MILK 
EQUIVALENT  (FAT  BASIS) 


Brief  History  of  Dairy  Imports 
Imports  win  show  an  increase  of  567  per- 
cent— almost  7  times  above  1953 — if  U.SJJ.A. 
estimates  of  dairy  product  Imports  for  1967 
are  reaUzed.  Last  year  imports  showed  a  star- 
tling increase.  Whereas  from  1953-1965  the 
Increase  In  imp>orte  was  75  percent,  in  1966 
this  jumped  to  433  percent. 

The  first  dairy  proclamation  under  Section 
22,  Issued  in  1953,  established  annual  quotas 
equal  to  189  million  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent in  the  form  of  dairy  products.  In  that 
year  total  imports  were  525  million  pounds. 
U.S.D.A.  estimates  that  in  excess  of  3V2-bil- 
lion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will  be  im- 
ported in  1967. 


Product  Qi'Ota         Milk  equiva- 

(pounds)      lent  (pounds) 

Cheese: 

Cheddar 2,780,100  27,244,980 

Blue  mold 4,167,000  37,890,531 

Italian 9.200,100  73,416,798 

Edam  and  Gouda 4,600,200  34,869,516 

Total,  cheese 20.747.400        173,421,825 

Butter 707, 000         157235,850 

Dried  cream 500                 9.300 

Malted .-  6,000                 15.900 

Dried  whole  7,000                51,450 

Dried  skim  milk 1.807,000 

Dried  buttermilk 496.000              709.280 

Total,  milk  equivalent  ol 
quotas 189,443,605 

Invasion  by  Evasion 

Quotas  Intended  to  limit  entry  of  dairy 
products  into  the  U.S.  were  established  July 
1,  1953,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  3019. 
The  proclamation  reasonably  could  have  been 
expected  to  have  established  maximum  quan- 
tities of  dairy  products  which  may  be  Im- 
ported. 

The  ink  on  the  proclamation  was  scarcely 
dry,  however,  before  exporters  abroad  and 
Importers  within  the  U.S.  quickly  discovered 
that  import  quotas  were  easy  to  circumvent 
and  reprisals  by  the  executive  branch  would 
not  result  from  such  circumvention.  It  was 
soon  found  that  any  product — Irrespective  of 
whether  it  had  ever  been  imported  or  even 
existed — could  be  imported  In  unlimited 
amounts.  Such  imports  establish  a  "history 
of  Imports"  which  was  useful  to  foreign  ex- 
porters and  U.S.  Importers  In  later  establish- 
ment or  enlargement  of  quotas. 

The  first  overt  circumvention  of  established 
quotas  involved  the  splitting  of  "loaves"  of 
Italian-type  cheese.  The  original  quotas 
specified  in  the  original  proclamation,  en- 
tered the  market.  The  Import  quotas  as  estab- 
lished were  not  full  or  effective  since  cheese 
imp>orts  outside  the  quotas  exceeded  those 
permitted  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2  the  first  year. 

The  tug  of  war  over  cheese  imports  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  At  present  the  big  noncon- 
troUed  Item  is  Colby  cheese,  a  product  par- 
ticularly Identical  to  Cheddar  cheese.  Colby 
cheese  is  entering  the  country  at  a  rate  ten 
times  the  volume  established  as  a  quota  for 
Cheddar. 

When  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  was  Invoked  July  1.  1953,  Im- 
ports of  butter  were  limited  to  707,000  pounds 
annually,  but  this  was  circumvented  immedi- 
ately by  the  importation  of  butteroil,  a  prod- 
uct not  previously  imported.  After  much 
urging  and  a  hearing,  the  Tariff  Commission 
established  an  Import  quota  on  butteroil  at 
1,200,000  pounds  annually.  Total  imports  of 
butterfat  (as  butter  and  butteroil)  thus  be- 
came nearly  three  times  as  great  as  intended 
when  the  707,000-pound  quota  was  estab- 
Ushed. 

Once  the  quota  for  butteroil  was  made' 
effective,  evasion  and  circumvention  of  such 
quotas  took  the  form  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures. 

Exylone,  the  first  product  of  this  type  to  be 
imported,  was  used  principally  in  the  ice 
cream  trade  as  a  replacement  for  domestic 
cream.  The  domestic  cream,  of  necessity,  was 
churned  into  butter  for  sale  to  the  govern- 
ment under  the  price  support  program  at 
lower  returns  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  held  another  hear- 
ing. This  time,  however,  it  relied  upon  a 
representative  period  predating  Imports  of 
Exylone,  and  established  a  quota  for  Exylone 
at  zero. 

In  barring  Imports  of  Exylone,  however,  the 
regulation  applied  only  to  products  contain- 
ing 45  percent  or  more  of  butterfat.  The  dairy 
Industry  argued  that  this  limitation  would 
merely  Invite  new  Imports  In  mixtures  con- 


taining less  than  45  percent  butterfat.  This 
happened  at  once. 

A  new  mixture,  called  Junex,  promptly 
made  Its  appearance,  Junex  contained  44 
percent  butterfat  and  65  percent  sugar.  In 

1966  alone,  104.5  million  pounds  entered  the 
United  States,  dwarfing  the  quota  on  butter 
and  butteroil  to  meaningless  terms. 

As  a  substitute  for  action  under  Section  22. 
the  executive  branch  negotiated  with  Aus- 
tralia, Ireland,  and  New  Zealand,  limiting 
imports  for  Colby  cheese,  cream  and  butter- 
fat-sugar mixtures,  all  nonquota  products,  in 
1962  through  1964.  These  agreements  could 
not  bind  nonslgnatory  countries.  As  ship- 
ments from  the  latter  countries  increased, 
the  agreements  were  abandoned.  In  mid-1966 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promulgated 
regulations  under  the  Sugar  Act  limiting  the 
importation  of  products  containing  25  per- 
cent and  more  of  sugar. 

This  regulation,  too,  proved  Ineffectlvf 
Mixtiires  containing  44  percent  butterfat,  24 
percent  sugar,  and  31  percent  nonfat  milk 
solids  were  at  sea  before  the  regulation  was 
Issued.  In  1966  Imports  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures  displaced  a  market  for  U.S.  dalrv 
farmers  equal  to  10  percent  of  total  ice  cream 
production. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  thus  continued 
to  Increase.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture predicts  that  the  total  of  imports  in 

1967  will  approximate  3.5  billion  pounds  ol 
milk  (calculated  on  a  butterfat  basis).  This 
level  of  imports  is  12  times  the  total  author- 
ized by  Import  quotas. 


Legal  Background  of  Import  Controls 

In  earlier  years  the  dairy  Industry  in  the 
United  States  was  largely  self -sufficient,  and 
the  small  differences  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  were  offset  by  modest  tariffs. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  butter  tariff 
was  Increased  from  2.5  cents  to  12  cents  per 
pound  to  reflect  Increasing  price  differentials. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  set  the  tariff  rate  at  14 
cents  per  pound  on  butter  with  correspond- 
ing rates  on  other  dairy  products.  Although 
these  were  fixed  rates,  they  operated  effec- 
tively for  several  years. 

These  tariff  rates  were  subsequently  re- 
duced to  Inadequate  levels  under  the  trade 
agreement  acts.  The  reduced  tariffs  were  un- 
realistic in  that  they  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  substantial  price  differences  which 
were  developing  between  domestic  and  world 
price  levels  for  dairy  products. 

The  tariff  reductions  were  not  correlated 
with  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  results  were  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  ready  use  by  foreign  na- 
tions of  heavy  export  subsidies,  currency 
devaluation,  exchange  manipulations,  and 
similar  practices  operated  to  render  fixed 
tariff  rates  practically  meaningles  and  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  import  quotas. 

Import  quotas  were  Imposed  on  major 
dairy  products  in  1942  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  .\ct.  This  was  done  primarily  to  keep 
fats  needed  in  the  allied  countries  from  being 
drawn  to  the  high-priced  American  market, 
and  to  help  carry  out  an  international  alloca- 
tion of  dairy  products. 

These  controls  continued  in  part  through 
1948.  Later,  In  the  1949-51  period,  imports 
of  butter  were  controlled  under  special  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
stocks  the  government  had  acquired  under 
the  support  program. 

To  prevent  excessive  Imports  from  result- 
ing in  unnecessary  expenditures  under  the 
price  support  program.  Congress  in  1951  au- 
thorized import  quotas  in  Section  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  These  controls  were 
maintained  until  1953,  when  they  were  shift- 
ed to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  enacted  back  In  1935  as  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  programs  designed  to  provide 
fair    returns    to    agricultural    producers    as 


measured  In  terms  of  parity  prices.  It«  P»"- 
^.B  was  to  assure  that  the  government  pro- 
P^r  wotSd^ot  be  rendered  ineffective  by 
Kts  It  was  materially  strengthened  In 
^5^1  when  congress  amended  it  to  state 
learly  and  forcefully  that  the  protection 
jmch  it  had  authorized  for  the  agricultural 
^ro^nis   would   take   precedence   over   the 

^"AUholXSon   22   has   been   available 

since  1935,  it  was  not  until  1953  that  use  of 

was  maie  to  protect  the  agricultural  pro- 

grams     provided     by     Congress     for     dairy 

'^sTnw'  that  time,  the  controls  set  up  m 
1953  have  been  continuously  eroded  becai^e 
Slnistration  of  the  section  ha*  been  weak 

^pVrUculS'ln  more  recent  years,  evasion 
of  the  import  controls  has  become  a  populM 
and  profitable  pastime  for  lniP°^,^f«  "^^ 
foreign  nations.  Huge  quantities  of  \^P°^ 
Ire  being  brought  into  the  country  in  open 
^d  flS^nt  evasion  of  the  "nport  quotas^ 
Thwe  have  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars 
of  adl^  and  unnecessary  cost  to  the  da^ry 
nrice  support  program,  and  they  are  inter- 
L  ing  Xtantlally  with  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  of  the  program  which  is  parity 
prices    in    the    marketplace 


which  is  parity  prices  In  the  marketplace  for 
American  dairy  farmers.  H„r„o.tin 

The  bill  also  provides  that  as  the  domestic 
market  expands  due  to  P°P"lf"°°  ^'^^'f' 
factors,  the  Import  total  would  Increase  In 
the  same  ratio.  ,„  .1,= 

Thus  foreign  countries  would  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  market  In  the 
Eame  relative  proportion  as  o"""  own  fanners 
but  their  exports  to  this  country  could  not 
grow  by  displacing  domestic  production  Ths 
would  prevent  serious  impairment  of  our 
rtalrv  industry  which  Is  much  too  °^PO«^J^* 
to  our  national  economy  and  national  se- 
curllv  to  be  sacrificed  for  concepts  of  free 
trade  which,  so  applied  to  the  dairy  Indus- 
try  are  unreaUstlc  and  impractical. 

Most  important,  the  new  bill  would  put 
an  end  to  the  subterfuge  and  evasion  prac- 
ticed under  the  present  inadequate  Import 

'"^Furthermore,  a  definite  and  known  level 
of  imports  would  be  established  to  which 
the  market  could  adjust  and  on  Which  our 
own  farmers  and  foreign  countries  could 
make  sound  future  plans. 


Dairt  Import  Act  of  1967 
The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
^fter  careful  study  and  consultation  with 
members  of  Congress,  developed  a  new  im- 
S,r?^  control  program  which  was  incorpo- 
rated  ma  bill  introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Pro^re  and  21  °ther  Senators.  Numero^ 
similar  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House. 
Teelslatlon  has  now  been  introduced  In 
the  new  Congress,  and  the  Federation  wlU 
make  an  all-out  fight  for  its  Pa^age^Thls 
Aill  not  be  an  easy  task,  since  It  must  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  strong  opposition 
The  bin  should  be  supported  because  It 
sets  a  fair  guideline  under  which  government 
and  Industry  can  operate. 

opposition  Will  arise  In  spite  of  action  by 
other  nations,  such  as  those  in  the  European 
Common  Market,  to  protect  their  own  agri- 
culture, and  in  spite  of  tremendous  differ- 
ences between  our  do^^estlc  prices  and 
world  export  prices  which  make  free  trade 
concepts  with  respect  to  dairy  products 
completely  visionary  and  unrealistic. 

Tlie  legislation  proposed  would  use  as 
i  base  the  average  annual  quantities  of  but- 
terfat and  nonfat  milk  solids  imported  dur- 
ing the  five  calendar  years  1961-65.  1966 
would  not  be  included  in  the  base  because 
It  was  not  a  normal  year.  Heavily  subsidized 
exports  of  surplus  production  in  foreign 
li.alons,  coupled  with  price  Increases  m  this 
country  needed  to  stop  a  dangerous  decline 
m  domestic  production,  resulted  m  abnor- 
mallv  large  volumes  of  Imports  of  evaslori- 
Tvpe'products  during  1966.  The  same  condi- 
tion threatens  serious  harm  to  American 
dairy  farmers  in  1967.  unless  Congress  nets 
•0  fix  a  limit  on  Imports  under  this  legisla- 

The  1961-65  average  would  be  an  auto- 
matic control  and  would  not  require  lengthy 
and  unsatisfactory  Tariff  Commission  pro- 
ceedings as  under  present  law. 

The  controls  would  be  flexible  as  between 
products  and  countries,  subject  to  the  overall 
limitation  that  the  annual  total  of  all  dalry- 
nroduct  Imports  could  not  exceed  the  1961- 
65  average.  This  would  permit  recognit  on 
rf  anv  legitimate  new  dairy  products  which 
might  be  developed  while  at  the  same  time 
preventing  evasion.  ,^    .^     » 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  President 
ro  authorize  additional  imports  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  If  additional  Imports  are  ad- 
mitted under  this  provision,  at  a  time  when 
dairy  prices  are  below  parity,  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  dairy  products  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  domestic  market.  This  would 
permit  the  market  to  respond  to  domestic 
market  forces  and  help  attain  the  goal  ofthe 
agricultural  program  authorized  by  Congress. 


Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one-half  minute? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
person  who  was  bom  and  reared  on  a 
dairy  farm  and  who  has  watched  tne 
depletion  of  the  dairy  industi-y  in  niy 
State,  which  used  to  be  one  of  its  lead- 
ing activities,  I  commend  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  that  he  and  other  Senators 
associated  with  him  are  striking  a  blow 
to  save  this  industry. 

Mr  President,  as  a  cosponsor  ol  tne 
dairy  import  bUl.  I  associate  myself  with 
them  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  clear  in  the  amend- 
ment pending  before  us  that  it  would 
not  freeze  the  situation,  and  freeze  an 
import  quota:  but  that  it  allows  for  a 
growth  factor  as  the  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  consumption  of  dairy 
products  grows  greater  in  this  country. 
Mr    McGOVERN.  Yes.   As  the   con- 
sumption   pattern    increases,    assuming 
that  it  will,  as  our  population  grows, 
or  for  whatever  cause,  the  quota  would 
be  raised  proportionately  in  amount  to 
allow  for  the  additional  demand. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  correct,  is  it  not. 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  advising 
and  suggesting  the  dairy  industry  cut 
its  production  so  that  it  will  have  a  bal- 
ance as  between  production  and  demand 
in  this  country'? 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    The    Senator    is 

correct.  ,  ^,    . 

Mr.  NELSON.  During  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  time,  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years— I  do  not  have  the  exact  nguxe 
before  me,  but  during  a  relatively  bnef 
neriod  of  time— milk  production  has 
been  cut  from  the  126-billion-pound 
mark  last  year,  to  the  120-bimon-pound 
mark  But.  in  the  meantime,  imports 
ballooned  to  replace  in  substance  what 
was  cut  back  by  the  farmers  m  this 
country.  In  recognition  of  this  the 
President  did  set  in  order  1  billion 
pounds  of  importation  of  dairy  products 
or  equivalent;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  for 


many  years  other  countries  have  pro- 
vided this  kind  of  protection  to  then- 
dairy  producers.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows  that  we  are  not  asking  fo: 
something  for  our  own  producers  which 
has  not  been  available  for  a  long  time 
to  the  dairy  producers  in  other  countries. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  that;  one.  to 
protect  their  own  domestic  dairy  indus- 
try and,  two,  to  protect  their  balance 
of  payments. 

I  am  advised  that  the  dollar  dram  on 
our  balance  of  payments  by  dairy  im- 
ports is  something  over  S36  million  a 
year  for  dairy  imports  that  are  not  really 
needed  in  this  country.  They  increase 
the  burden  on  our  dain.'  producers  and  on 
our  price  support  mechanisms  m  addi- 
tion to  complicating  the  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Mr  AIKEN.  May  I  add  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deluge  of  imports  in  violation 
of  the  Milk  Act,  our  own  Governmerit 
had  to  purchase  the  equivalent  of  8  bil- 
lions pounds  of  milk  in  the  price  support 
program.  That  meant  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  expense  to  this  Gov- 
ernment in  addition  to  whatever  it  may 
have  lost  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
makes  a  very  good  point.  I  have  been 
concerned  for  a  long  time  with  our  food - 
for-peace  program  and  the  use  of  sur- 
plus commodities  in  this  country  to  re- 
duce hunger  in  the  world.  But,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  so  many  food  deficits  in 
many  of  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  export 
surplus  food  to  the  United  States  where 
we  already  have  so  much  food  that  it  is 
depressing  the  markets  and  adding  to  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  operation. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  taken  if  some 
of  those  exporting  dairy  products  to  the 
United  States  would  join  us  in  sending 
commodities  to  those  areas  where  there  is 
a  food  deficit  which  will  assist  us  in  the 
.so-called  war  on  hunger.  There  is  a 
strong  moral  argument  to  be  made  here, 
in  addition  to  the  economic  appeal  to 
protect  our  dairy  producers.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  as  a  whole  to  send 
food  to  countries  which  are  short  of  it 
and  not  send  surpluses  here  where  we 
have  more  than  enough. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  more  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  even  more  is  that  when  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation,  in  the  Senate 
at  least,  there  is  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  go  to  work  in  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  that  legislation.  We 
.seem  to  have  it  in  this  case.  Those  peo- 
ple know  perfectly  well  that  evaporated 
milk  is  a  dairy  product  that  comes  from 
milk.  They  must  know  it  comes  from  a 
cow.  But,  I  am  not  sure. 

Anj-way,  it  is  a  deUberate  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  int€nt  of  Congress  and 
I  think  we  should  put  a  stop  to  it.  so  far 
as  it  lies  within  our  power.  However,  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  then  go  to  work 
and  try  to  figure  some  other  way. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  on  this  legislation.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
great  many  dair^-men  in  my  State,  and 
I  know  and  am  concerned  about  the  pres- 
sures they  feel  f mm  dairy  imports.  I  have 
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been  trying  my  best  to  help  them.  But 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  help  them;  it  does  not  belong 
in  this  bill  and  will  surely  be  dropped  in 
conference. 

As  I  said  in  opposition  to  the  textiles 
quota  amendment,  these  matters  are  se- 
rious enough  to  require  their  considera- 
tion in  a  regular,  orderly  and  careful 
manner. 

Lastly,  if  we  are  going  to  add  this 
amendment,  then  I  fear  there  will  be  a 
flood  of  other  such  amendments,  ac- 
complishing nothing  except  damage  to 
our  chances  to  improve  our  balance  of 
trade  and  help  American  agriculture  and 
industry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's daio'  fanners  have  been  burdened 
with  unfair  competition  from  heavily 
subsidized  imports.  They  have  not  been 
sharing  in  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. It's  time  they  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 

This  amendment,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor,  would  limit  dairy  imports 
.to  the  average  of  the  1961-65  period. 

Mr.  President.  daii"y  farmers  are 
getting  tired  of  paper  gestures  which 
have  befen  used  in  the  past  to  discourage 
Congress"  irom  enacting  pemianent  im- 
port controls.  The  present  system  of 
setting  import  levels  has  been  marred  by 
a  long  histoiy  of  evasion  on  the  part  of 
importers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
recently  iniled  that  evaporated  milk  is 
not  covered  by  the  Federal  Import  Milk 
Act.  This  means  that  importers  will  be 
able  to  turn  surplus  milk  Into  evaporated 
products  and  evade  the  quotas  which  the 
President  proclaimed  last  July. 

This  flagrant  evasion  must  stop.  Our 
dairy  farmers  need  legislative  iHOtection 
against  excessive  imports  in  order  to  en- 
joy a  stable  market  for  their  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

Other  countries  have  for  many  years 
controlled  their  imports — not  only  to 
protect  their  own  industry,  but  to  con- 
serve their  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tions as  well.  Tliey  cannot  object  to  oui- 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  already  have  quotas  on  dairy  imports. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  President's 
proclamation  of  June  30,  1967,  pertain- 
ing to  quota  limitations  on  dairy  imports, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  legislation  on 
that  subject  to  which  the  Senator  has 
made  reference.  It  was  issued  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President's  proclamation  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President  on  Dairy 
Imports,  June  30.  1967 

I  have  today  signed  a  proclamation  which 
will  reduce  dairy  Imports  to  the  normal  level 
which  prevailed  belore  1966.  On  the  basis  of 
these  new  quotas,  annual  Imports  will  be  ap- 
proximately one  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent. 

This  action  has  been  taken  on  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  Vice  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  numerous  members  of  Con- 
gress concerned 

Dairy  Imports  from  1961  through  1965 
averaged  850  million  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent annually,  1965  imports  were  900  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  level  established  by  this 
action  will  permit  us  to  meet  all  existing  In- 
ternational commitments  and  will  restore 
dairy  imports  to  historic  and  normal  levels. 

This  action  Is  of  benefit  to  all  Americans: 

It  will  help  the  dairy  farmer  to  obtain  a 
fair  return. 

It  will  save  tax  dollars  of  between  100  and 
200  million  annually  from  lower  govern- 
ment purchases  of  dairy  products. 

It  will  provide  the  consumer  with  more 
stable  domestic  production  at  no  Increase 
in  milk  prices. 

It  will  .still  permit  us  to  honor  our  trade 
commitments  lo  other  nations. 

.■\  Proclamation  by  the  P>nEsiDENT  of  the 
UNriED  States  of  America  Amending  Part 
3  OF  THE  Appendix  ro  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules OP  the  United  States  With  Respect 
to  the  Import.\tu).v  of  Agricultural 
Commodities 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.d.C.  624),  limitations  have  been  imposed 
by  Presidential  proclamations  on  the  quanti- 
ties of  certain  dairy  products  which  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  any  quota 
year;  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  section  102 
(3)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962, 
the  President  by  Proclamation  No.  3548  of 
August  L'l.  1963.  proclaimed  the  additional 
Import  restrictions  set  forth  in  part  3  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  .Schedules  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Wliereas  the  import  restrictions  on  certain 
dairy  products  .set  forth  in  part  3  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  .IS  procliiimed  by  Proclamation  No. 
3548  have  been  amended  by  Proclamation 
No.  3558  of  October  5,  1963,  Proclamation 
No.  3562  of  November  26,  1963.  Proclamation 
No.  3597  of  July  7,  1964,  section  88  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  950),  and  Proclamation  No. 
3709  of  March  31,  1966;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  said  section  22  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  advised  me  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  dairy  products 
described  hereinafter  are  being  imported,  and 
are  practically  certain  to  be  Imported,  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  inetfectlve,  or  ma- 
terially interlere  with  the  price  support  pro- 
gram now  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  milk  and  butterfat; 

Whereas,  at  my  request,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  has  made  an  investiga- 
tion imder  the  authority  of  section  22  of  the 
-Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  this  matter  and  related  ques- 
tions outlined  in  my  request  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  has  reported  to  me  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  made  in  connection  there- 
with; and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report,  I  find  that  the  articles  described 
below  are  being  imported  and  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  Into  the  United  States 
tinder  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities 
as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  price  sup- 
port program  now  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  milk  and  but- 
terfat: 

( 1 )  American-type  cheese.  Including  Colby, 
washed  curd,  and  granular  cheese  (but  not 
Including  Cheddar)  and  cheese  and  sub- 
stitutes for  cheese  containing,  or  processed 
from,  such  American-type  cheese; 

(2)  Articles  containing  over  5.5  percent 
but  not  over  45  percent  by  weight  of  butter- 
fat  which  are  classifiable  for  tariff  purposes 
under  item  182.91  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 


the  United  States  (T8US) ,  the  butterfat  con- 
tent of  which  Is  commercially  extractable,  or 
which  are  capable  of  being  used  for  any 
edible  purpose  (except  articles  packaged  for 
distribution  In  the  retail  trade  and  ready 
for  use  by  the  purchaser  at  retail  for  an 
edible  purpose  or  In  the  preparation  of  an 
edible  article) ;  and 

(3)  Milk  and  cream,  fluid  or  frozen,  fresh 
or  sour,  containing  over  5.5  percent  but  not 
over  45  percent  by  weight  of  butterfat;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tion and  report,  I  find  and  declare  that  for 
the  purpose  of  the  first  proviso  to  section 
22(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  amended,  the  representative  period  for 
imports  of  such  articles  is  the  calendar  years 
1961-1965;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tion and  report.  I  find  and  declare  that 
changed  circumstances  require  that  the  sec- 
tion 22  quotas  on  dairy  products  be  changed 
to  a  calendar  year  basis,  with  semiannual 
allocations  when  the  yearly  quota  is  peri- 
odically allocated;  and 

Whereas,  at  my  request,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  has  also  made  an  investi- 
gation under  the  authority  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
to  determine  whether  an  additional  quantity 
of  Cheddar  cheese  could  be  imported  without 
materially  Interfering  with  the  price  support 
program  and  has  reported  to  me  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  made  in  connection 
therewith;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report,  I  find  and  declare  that  changed 
circumstances  require  the  modification,  as 
hereinafter  proclaimed,  of  the  quota  on 
Cheddar  cheese,  and  cheese  and  substitutes 
for  cheese  containing,  or  processed  from 
Cheddar  cheese;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investiga- 
tions and  reports,  I  find  and  declare  that  the 
imposition  of  the  import  restrictions  herein- 
after proclaimed  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  of  such  articles  will  not  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with  the  price  support  program  now 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
tor  milk  and  butterfat; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  I^yndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962.  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(11  headnote  3(a)  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '3.     (a)   Dairy  Products. 

"'(i)  Imported  articles  subject  to  the  im- 
port quotas  provided  for  in  Items  950.01 
through  950.11,  except  950.06,  may  be  entered 
only  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  person  or 
firm  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  only  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  license;  except  that  no  such 
license  shall  be  required  for  up  to  1,225,000 
pounds  per  quota  year  of  natural  Cheddar 
cheese  made  from  unpasteurized  milk  and 
aged  not  less  than  9  months  which  prior  to 
exportation  has  been  certified  to  meet  such 
requirements  by  an  official  of  a  government 
agency  of  the  country  where  the  cheese  was 
produced,  of  which  amount  not  more  than 
612.500  pounds  may  be  entered  during  the 
period  July  1,  1967,  through  December  31, 
1967,  or  during  the  first  six  months  of  a 
quota  year.  Such  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture which  he  determines  will,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  result  in  (1)  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  respective 
quotas  for  such  articles  among  importers  or 
twers  and  (2)  the  allocation  of  shares  of  the 
respective  quotas  for  such  articles  among 
supplying  countries,  based  upon  the  propor- 
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f<°"6  lamatlon   "a   vital  move  In   our  continuing 

For  each  subsequent  IZ^month  period:  2,240,000  lbs.  effort  to  assist  the  dairy  farmer  by  brinRlng 

Australia...    ,/--„-,i.^ i'..—  340,000  lbs.  production  and  supply  Into  a  healthy  rela- 

Belgium  and  Denmark  (aggregate) None.'"  tlonshlp  with  demand."  He  also  noted  that 

0"ier ,niQ„-,uiiont.ounds  of  cheese,  and  .^e  new  commodity  descriptions  called   for 
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mpon  quotas  on  a  number  of  dairy  prod-     ^    run  p,es  dent.  I  understand  that  the  Senatoi 

iJsrc°«cr.s^nr,s>;rr|  E>is-i«--=-"-"-s-i  ^i^^^i^^'Tz^ss. 

Since  Jan.  1  through  June  27^  the  Sec  e      ^r«^-     .^.^  ^j^.^^,  „nd  other  dairy  prcxluct^         Jurisdiction  over  this  matter  lies  in  the 
tary  noted,  USDA  Purchases  under  the  da^ry  P      ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^„  quotas.  Certain 

price  support  program  are  208  million  pounu 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  Is  an  agricultural  Issue  which  has 
historically  been  handled  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  have  before  me  a  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxicre]  and 
many  other  sponsors — I  have  not  count- 
ed the  number,  perhaps  it  is  the  same 
60  to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  made  refer- 
ence. The  number  of  the  bill  is  S.  612. 
That  bin  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which,  of 
course,  has  jurisdiction  over  that  legis- 
lation as  does  the  equivalent  committee 
on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  last  June  30.  What  we  are 
mad  about  now  is  that  an  agency  of  the 
Government  can  thwart  the  intent  of 
the  President  as  well  as  Congress.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  will  like  it,  either. 
It  seems  to  be  a  sharp  practice  to  think 
that  these  speculators  can  make  a  few 
million  dollars  without  much  work  and 
have  a  do.vemment  agency  to  smooth 
the  way  for  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  can  all  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration took  evaporated  milk  and  con- 
densed milk  out  of  the  President's  order. 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment,  we  must  close  that  loophole. 
I  frankly  praise  the  President  for  what 
he  is  tr>'ing  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
inforce his  efforts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  amendment  to  place  permanent  re- 
strictions on  all  dairy  imports.  The 
Presidential  proclamation  of  last  sum- 
mer was  a  positive  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

But  loopholes  still  exist.  Massive  im- 
ports of  foreign  dairy  products  not  cov- 
ered by  the  President's  action  are 
streaming  into  the  country.  Evaporated 
milk,  condensed  milk,  milk  crumb,  and 
certain  specialty  cheeses,  all  excluded 
from  the  proclamation,  are  now  entering 
the  country  at  record  high  levels. 

Farmers  have  been  told  time  after 
time  that  if  they  reduce  their  production 
and  get  supply  in  better  balance  with 
demand,  the  result  would  be  better  prices. 
But,  the  events  of  the  past  few  years 
have  proven  that  this  is  not  to  be  correct 
for  our  dairy  farmers. 

In  1966,  dairy  farmers  cut  milk  pro- 
duction to  barely  120  billion  pounds  na- 
tionally, more  than"  3  percent  less  than 
the  previous  year.  But  prices  stayed  down 
because  imports  ballooned  from  only  900 
million  pounds  in  1965  to  2.7  billion 
poimds  in  1966  and  reached  an  import 
rate  of  4  billion  pounds  a  month  in  1967 
prior  to  the  Presidential  order  limiting 
imports  to  1  billion  pounds  per  year. 
This  dairy  import  explosion  wiped  out 
any  chance  of  improving  dairy  prices. 

This  recent  experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  we  need  permanent 
comprehensive  controls  on  dairy  im- 
ports. Otherwise,  our  own  American 
dairy  industry  is  destined  for  elimina- 
tion or  take  over  by  huge  factory  dairj- 
farms,  operated  by  coiporations. 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  number  of 
farms  selling  whole  milk  nationally  has 


dropped  from  more  than  a  million  to 
some  500.000  today.  Current  reports  from 
Wisconsin  indicate  that  farmers  there 
are  leaving  dairying  at  a  rate  of  50  per 
week. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  dropped  to  a  record  13,- 
800,000  in  December,  the  lowest  figure 
in  this  century.  In  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, our  milk  cow  population  has 
fallen  below  the  2  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  .since  the  1930's. 

These  downward  trends  have  forced 
national  milk  production  down  to  below 
120  billion  pounds  last  year. 

Domestic  dairy  prices  have  been 
drastically  depressed  by  the  record  high 
foreign  imports  in  1966  and  in  1967. 
While  imports  totaling  some  900  million 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  1965.  the  volume 
shot  up  to  2.7  billion  last  year.  Sources 
indicate  that  current  estimates  for  1967 
reach  4  billion  pounds. 

The  2-7  billion  pounds  was  the  same 
as  300.000  additional  dairj-  cows  produc- 
iniT  milk  in  the  United  States,  or  6,000 
more  dairy  farms.  However,  instead  the 
Nation  lost  twice  that  number  of  dairy 
cows  and  more  than  seven  times  that 
number  of  dairy  farms. 

If  dairy  impxjrts  had  not  increased  last 
year,  income  to  dairy  farmers  would  have 
been  increased  by  up  to  $640  per  farmer, 
adding  S185  million  to  gross  national 
dairy  Income. 

Produced  and  processed  under  cheap 
labor  and  questionable  sanitary  condi- 
tions, these  foreign  dairy  imports  drive 
down  domestic  prices  for  our  family 
farmers  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  continuously  low  dairy 
prices  are  plainly  evident.  In  1964,  there 
were  641,000  family  farms  selling  milk 
and  cream  in  the  United  States.  As  of 
last  year,  that  number  had  been  reduced 
to  460.000  farms. 

In  my  home  state  of  Wisconsin — 
America  s  Dairyland — we  lost  1,039  daiiy 
farmers  between  May  and  September  of 
last  year  alone.  We  now  have  less  than 
70.000  dairy  farms  in  the  entire  State, 
where  132,000  existed  in  the  1950's. 

Milk  production  on  family  dairy  farms 
is  at  its  lowest  level  in  15  years  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  are  leaving 
dairying  every  year.  Last  year,  milk  pro- 
duction dropped  below  120  billion  pounds 
for  the  first  time  since  1952,  5  percent 
less  than  the  1961-65  average.  Wisconsin 
milk  production  was  off  2  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

There  is  always  going  to  be  a  demand 
by  our  Nation's  families  for  pure,  nutri- 
tious Grade  A  milk.  If  family  farms  can- 
not stay  in  business  and  produce  it,  then 
corporation  farms  will  certainly  take 
over  with  consumers  paying  royally  for 
dairy  products. 

Todays  American  family  farm  is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  producer  of 
food  in  the  world.  That  is  the  reason 
why  American  consumers  pay  a  smaller 
share  of  their  income  for  food  than  any- 
one else  in  any  other  countrj'. 

But  our  family  dairy  farmers  need  a 
better  return  on  their  investment  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
producing  the  mUk  realizes  a  $1  or  $1.25 
an  hour  for  his  labor  with  a  $75,000  in- 
vestment while  the  Chicago  milkman  de- 
livering the  milk  earns  more  than  $3.50 


an  hour  with  little  or  no  investment. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmer  receives  only  about 
9  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk  he  pro- 
duces. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  prices 
that  our  family  farmers  are  receiving  for 
the  milk  they  produce  are  inadequate  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
duction costs. 

Ten  years  ago  a  Wisconsin  dairy 
fanner  could  buy  a  new  three-plow  trac- 
tor by  producing  and  selling  92,000 
poimds  of  milk.  Today,  he  must  produce 
and  market  97,300  pounds  of  milk  to 
purchase  the  very  same  tractor. 

Hiring  a  farmworker  for  a  single  day 
cost  the  dairy  farmer  the  equivalent  of 
255  pounds  of  milk  in  1958.  Today,  he 
must  produce  and  sell  280  pounds  to 
employ  the  same  worker  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

In  making  spot  checks  on  imported 
food  last  year,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration found  that  more  than  10 
percent  of  imported  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  contaminated,  adulterated  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
This  is  a  continuing  health  hazard  for 
consumers  as  well  as  being  grossly  un- 
fair to  our  dairy  farmers  whose  pure, 
wholesome  products  compete  with  them 
in  the  market  place. 

American  dairymen  must  invest  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities to  meet  local.  State  and  Federal 
health  regulations.  But,  there  are  no 
comparable  sanitary  requirement  for  the 
production  of  foreign  dairy  imports.  The 
extra  cost  that  American  producers  must 
pay  to  insure  the  sanitary  quaUty  for 
domestic  products  gives  the  unregulated 
foreign  product  its  vital  price  advantage 
in  the  marketplace. 

My  Foreign  Dairy  Inspection  Act 
would  resolve  this  inequity  by  requiring 
foreign  dairy  farms  and  plants  produc- 
ing dairy  products  for  importation  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  sanitary  standards 
established  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
press  has  labeled  the  pending  bill  an 
"Easter  basket"  bill  because  it  has  picked 
up  so  many  amendments  not  really  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  the  legislation 
brought  before  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  on  which,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee had  no  opportunity  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

This  particular  quota  matter  is  one 
over  which  we  really  do  not  have  juris- 
diction. Historically,  it  has  been  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  suspect  that  if  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  agree  to  this  kind  of  amendment, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
members  who  confer  with  us  would 
probably  take  the  attitude  that  it  was 
not  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Not  being  an  expert  on  the  matter,  I 
must  protest,  even  though  I  can  under- 
stand how  Senators  who  feel  strongly 
would  want  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
I  am  familiar  with  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  referred  to.  May  I 
also  add  I  understand  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  offer  that  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  legislation  until  yesterday 
when  the  decision  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  became  known,  and  to- 
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dav  it  appears  necessary  to  pass  it  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  protect  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  proclamation  ol 
last  June,  because  there  are  people  who 
will  circumvent  the  President  just  as 
quickly  as  they  will  circumvent  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  the 
President  can  modify  his  proclamation^ 
I  would  certainly  hope  the  President,  if 
lie  thinks  his  proclamation  is  being  cir- 
cumvented,  would  modify  it  to  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  have  already  made  that 
.uegestion  to  the  President.  I  hope  he 
will  take  prompt  action,  but  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  can  go  further 
?han  he  has,  in  view  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  is 
directly  controverting  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  intent  of  the  President. 
xMr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope,  if  the 
senate  sees  fit  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. Senators  wiU  be  tolerant  and  un- 
derstanding of  those  other  Senators  who 
may  be  conferees.  I  hope  they  vaW  recog- 
nize that  the  Senate  conferees  will  be 
dra^^•n    from    the    Finance    Committee^ 
which  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter,  and  that  the  conferees  from  tlie 
House  also  will  be  from  a  cominittee 
which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  If  the 
Senate  sees  fit  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  tnat  tne 
House  conferees  consider  it.  but  I  tear 
rheir  attitude  will  be  that,  because  they 
do  not  have  jurisdiction,  they  will  not 
agree  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  has  an 
amendment,  that  he  was  going  to  o^?^ 
yesterday,  concerning  steel  imports.  He 
said  he  would  withhold  it  in  the  event  no 
other  quota  amendments  were  added  to 
tne  bill.  That  happened  to  be  an  amend- 
ment over  which  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr   AIKEN.  No:  not  exactly,  because 
I  voted  against  the  textile  amendment 
vesterday.  not  because  I  did  not  have 
-vmpathy  for  the  textile  people,  because 
I  did  but  because  I  did  not  want  to  clut- 
'pr  the  bill  up  with  a  lot  of  amendments. 
But  in  view  of  what  happened  yesterday, 
and  the  ruling  of  the  FDA  first  became 
known  to  the  dairy  industi-y,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tim- 
in-  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmistia- 
tion  was  marvelous.  They  could  not  nave 
isued  it  in  a  more  tu^ely  way  than  if 
t;;ev  had  been  working  on  it  a  long  time. 
Aad  maybe  they  have.  But  I  am  not  go - 
in-  to  let  them  circumvent  the  Congiess 
f.r  the  President  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
.agriculture  Committee  held  one  naeet- 
in-  on  S  612.  That  is  my  information. 
I  would  hope  we  could  know  what  the 
committee  Sn  Agriculture  thought  about 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Louisiana 
vield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Michigan.  .    .„.,,, 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  hardi> 
behooves  a  freshman  Senator  to  nse  and 
..ujgest  that  the  Senate  does  not jcnov 
what  it  is  doing.  But  I  must  say  that  this 


is  one  of  the  saddest  days  in  the  period 
of  mv  service  in  the  Senate  as  I  see  this 
"Easter  basket"  being  loaded  do^vn  to  tht 
point  where  one  can  only  vvonder  if  theie 
can  be  any  delivery  at  all. 

Mr    President,    there   are   many   fine 
dairy  farmers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
and   I  know   the   imix^rtalion   of   daiiy 
products  is  a  serious  problem.  Biit  surely, 
when  the  attention  of  the  world  is  fo- 
cused on   the  U.S.   Senate-when  co   - 
cerned  people  around  the  globe  are  won- 
dering what  we  are  soins  to  do  oi  iiot 
do  with  the  opportunity  we  have  to  dem- 
onstrate   a    sense    of    re.sponsibility,    to 
demonstrate  a  sense  of  liscal  discipline— 
this  is  the  wrong  time  to  con;-ider  impoit 
quota  amendments. 

I  am  very  frustrated  and  disturbed 
about  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  require  Senators  to  vote  on 
amendments  which  are  not  germane 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  we 

face  today.  ~    i.    «■  tv« 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
legislation   would   be   on   our   neighbor 
Canada  or  on  friendly  countries  such 
as  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  others. 
Most  of  us  have  no  idea  what  the  ei- 
fect  of  the  amendment  would  be.  We 
do   know,   however,    that    its    adoption 
would  have  a  serious,  adverse  effect  on 
an  important  conference  gomg   on  m 
Stockholm     right     now-a    conference 
where  other  nations  of  the  worid  are 
gathered-nations   that   are   concerned 
about  the  gold  crisis  and  the  .threat  to 
the  doUar-nations  that  are  interested 
in  cooperating  with  us  and  ^^-ondenng 
whether  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
spending  and  Increase  taxes_ 

But  let  me  say  that  the  final  nail  m 
the  coffin  would  be  for  Congress  to  tack 
onto  this  bill  a  series  of  import  quota 
amendments.  .        . 

Oh  I  know  that  such  amendments 
could' be  thrown  out  in  conference  Per- 
haps they  would  be.  But  an  attitude,  a 
lack  of  will,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
would  be  revealed  and  demonstrated  if 
these  amendments  should  go  on  the 
bill-an  attitude  which  would  speak 
very  loudly  to  those  who  wonder  and 
ar^concerned  about  the  United  States 
and  its  intentions. 

I  suspect-I  hope-that  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  the  other  day  foi 
Se  textile  import  quota  amendment 
would  like  to  reconsider  that  vote  as 
they  look  now  toward  the  vote  en  thi.s 
amendment.  If  they  had  realized  v.  hat 
the  earlier  vote  would  lead  to  I  be- 
lieve some  of  them  would  have  voted  the 
other  way.  ,   .y^. 

Surely,  we  have  to  vote  against  this 
amendment.  Because  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  the  floodgates  will 
be  open,  and.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  indicated,  v.e 
might  as  well  add  on  impo^  quota 
amendments  for  steel  and  for  all  the 
other  commodities  which  face  tough 
competition  from  imports 

Mr  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  hope  the  sen- 
ate win  do  what  is  needed  at  this  hour 
and  vote  down  the  amendment  offered 
by     the    distinguished    Senator     from 

South  Dakota.  . ,     ^        i,  4.;,= 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wnll  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vtrmonl. 

MrAIKEN.  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment will  not  take  a  nickel  from  any 
?ireign  country.  It  will  improve  the 
united  States-  gold  position  and  our 
balance  of  trade,  and  it  can  conceivably 
nrevent  the  United  States  from  having 
L  spend  another  half  billion  dollars  m 
Sp^rthig  the  price  of  dairy  products 
in  this  country'.  i,j„„„  woe 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said  is  completely  wrong.  This  aniend- 
ment  is  the  result  of  an  act  taken  by  an 
aeencv  of  the  Government  which  be- 
came known  only  yesterday,  whch  would 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  foreign  co"^ 
tries,  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 

^^The'  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
wlhlvTal^idy  asked  the  White  Hmxse 
to  take  what  steps  they  can^  The  Presi 
dent  assured  us  previously  that  lie  v,ou  a 
Sd  them  to  the  1  billion  I'ounds  in 
moorts  to  which  they  were  entitled 
uTidefthe  law :  and  he  did  his  best  to  stop 
the  circumventing  of  the  law. 

We  are  not  circumventing  any  law  it 
was  these  importers  from  the  foreign 
countries  who  were  circumventing  the 
law  and  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  think 
we  had  better  administer  a  little  justice 

^'^Mr    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr^ 
President,  in  all  due  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I , hope  the  time 
u^U  never  come  when  we  v,ho  repre- 
sent  agricultural  States  cannot  get  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  defend  a  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  is  ^^o  imi^r- 
Snt  and  which  is  in  such  serious  trouble^ 
n  rnav  be  true  that  this  amendment 
wiim  lost  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  a  result  of  this 
TmSfdment  having  been  considered  t^ 
neonle  of  this  country  will  know  a  httie 
n^re  atout  the  difficult  problems  facing 
?he  dairy  industry.  The  dairy  industn^ 
being  ruined  by  excessive  and  unneces 

sary  imports.  imnrnve 

Mr  AIKEN.  If  we  wanted  to  improve 
the  lot  of  foreign  countries,  instead  ."f 
concentrating  on  letting  them  ship  dan  ^ 
nroducts  in  here  duty  free,  we  had  better 
Screak Se  quotas  of  Volkswagens  and 
other  foreign  automobiles. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vicld  myself  1  minute. 
•  I  wi.sh,  once  again,  to  remind  other 
senators  that  if  we  fail  to  act  on  this 
measure  far  from  improving  our  stand- 
mgm  the  worid  and  our  image  of  respon- 
i^bllitv  we  will  be  neglecting  one  of  the 
areas  of  real  economic  trouble  for  our 
country,  and  damaging  our  position  m 

'^The°present  dairy  import  problem  In 
this  country  is  costing  us  something  more 
than  S36  milHon  in  additional  drain  on 
cufbalance  of  payments  that  this  meas- 
nre  would  close.  In  that  respect  it  woiks 
1  and  in  hand  with  the  overall  purpose 
of  "he  le.i.<^lation  that  is  pendlne  before 
us  Bv  strenetheninc  the  economic  pos  - 
?k)n  of  a  verv  important  industry  In  this 
coun?r>'.  we  are  makine  our  entire  econ- 
omy stroneer  and  our  position  in   the 
world  more  viable. 

SO  I  would  hope  that  far  from  inter- 
preting what  we  arc  asking  the  Senate 
0  do  at  this  point  as  an  Irresponsible 
act.  Senators  would  interpret  it  for  what 
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I  believe  it  to  be — the  discharge  of  our 
responsibilities  to  our  dairy  industry,  and 
an  action  that  will  benefit  the  taxpayer 
and  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  knows,  many  of  us  have 
sponsored  dairy  import  quota  legisla- 
tion, with  requests  for  hearings,  which 
were  very  useful,  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  then 
pressed  the  administration  to  use  exist- 
ing authority  under  the  Tariff  Act  to 
impose  meaningful  restrictions,  all  de- 
signed to  promote  dairy  income  and  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  our  domestic 
price  support  system. 

Minnesota,  together  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  lies  in  the  greatest  dairying 
areH  in  the  world.  I  have  therefore  con- 
cerned myself  deeply  with  the  problems 
of  the  dairy  industi-y  and  solutions  to  its 
problems.  Declining  prices,  increasing 
costs,  sharp  drops  in  dairy  cow  numbers, 
competition  from  imports,  and  loss  of 
export  markets  all  plague  the  daiiy  in- 
dustry qjid  dairy  farmers. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  and  encouras;e 
this  industry,  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  income  support  for  dairj' 
farmers.  I  am  the  Senate  author  of  a  bill 
to  encourage  the  consumption  of  butter 
through  domestic  price  reductions  by 
butter  processors.  I  have  joined  in  asking 
for  higher  basic  support  prices  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  every  year  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate. 

And,  more  relevant  to  the  present 
amendment,  I  sponsored  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  bill  to  impose  import  quotas  on  the 
flood  of  dairy  products  being  dumped  on 
our  domestic  markets.  I  worked  hard  to 


get  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  that  effort.  I  also  asked  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  President 
Johnson  to  plug  the  outrageous  loopholes 
and  evasions  of  presently  existing  dairy 
quotas — and  the  President  effectively 
responded. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  GATT 
rules,  I  am  of  the  understanding  that  for 
a  domestically  supported  agricultural 
product  imder  the  GATT  rules  you  are 
entitled  to  protect  the  integrity  of  your 
domestic  price  system:  otherwise  you 
have  a  world  price  support  system. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  So,  under  the  under- 
standing of  tlie  world  trade  community, 
dairy  products  are  on  a  different  basis 
than  some  other  commodities  which  are 
imsuppoited.  And  the  United  States  has 
already  acted  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  all  oth- 
er dairy-producing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  take  a  half 
minute. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  all 
other  dairy-producing  countries  are  al- 
ready exercising  the  kind  of  control  we 
are  calling  for  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  have  any  time  to  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Following  this  effort, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  knows,  was  under  the  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Proxmire],  who  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  we  have  seen  an  impressive 
downward  trend  in  daii-y  imports  vmder 
the  new  Presidential  tariff  orders. 

U.S.  imports  of  all  dairy  product.s 
totaled  2.9  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent 
in  1967,  slightly  more  than  the  2.8  billion 
in  1966.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  1967 
imports  occurred  in  the  first  6  month.s 
of  1967,  however,  because  daii-y  imports 
were  sharply  checked  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  by  the  new  import  restric- 
tions announced  by  the  President  on 
June  30,  1967. 

These  new  restrictions  held  imports  in 
the  last  half  of  1967  to  just  under  0.7  bil- 
lion pounds  milk  equivalent,  compared 
with  2.2  billion — more  than  three  times 
larger — in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

For  example,  last  year's  152-million- 
pound  imports  of  cheese  were  up  about 
17  million  pounds  from  1966 — but  the 
bulk  of  this  increase  was  Colby  cheese 
imported  before  the  new  restrictions. 

Imports  in  1968  are  expected  to  ap- 
proximate 1  billion  pounds  milk  equiv- 
alent— less  than  half  the  total  for  the 
year  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  dramatic  drop  in  dairy  im- 
ports in  the  last  half  of  1967  following 
the  new  Presidential  import  restrictions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  23.— DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  US.  IMPORTS.  QUOTA  AND  NONQUOTA,  1965-67 
|ln  millions  of  pounds] 


Product 


1965 


1966 


19671 


January  to 
June 


July  to 
December 


January  to     January  to 
December  June 


July  to 
December 


January  to     January  to        July  to        January  to 
December         June         December  2     December 


Cheese ; 

Quota  types: 

Cfieddar 1,4  n.4  1.8 

Other  American  types ' .                                                       8  9  5  3  14  2 

Italian  types        _.. [[W"]]]]]"]]"]         4^6  3.2  7.8 

Edam  and  Gouda 32  43  75 

Blue  mold '.\   ."-"."!.."...         2.4  2.0  4!4 

Tolal 20.5  !5.2  35.7 

Nonquota  types:                                                                                  ~  ~ 

Sw'ss 6.6  9.1  15.7 

recomo e.  0  9.9  15.9 

^ojue'or'-- - - - 1,1  1.1  2.2 

O't'e'' - _.         4.2  5.6  9.8 

Ti'al iTg  iT?  43.6 

Other  quota  products: 

Butter 3  4  J 

Butteroil '.'.'...'.         \.2  '  12 

Butterlat  mixtures 34  34 

Frozen  cream.     _ [.[[[[""W 6.2  6.  i  \2.6 

Dried  cream _ (i\  (a 

Dried  whole  milk " 

Dried  skim  milk _             3  "     "&  14' 

Dried  buttermilk \^\"[V....           A  ()  1 

Malted  milk '                  (■)  i\  /.\ 

Nonquota  products: 

Canned  milk _ 5  j  2  18 

..    Casein. 512  40.6  gi's 

Milk  equivalent,  total,  all  products 45g.  0  460  0  918.0 


2.6 
15.1 
4.2 
5.0 
2.9 


1.6 
30.9 
4.0 
5.9 
2.3 


4.2 
46.0 

8.2 
10.9 

5.2 


1.6 
45.6 
6.5 
5.1 
2.5 


3.5 
9.7 
3.4 
6.5 
2,3 


5.1 
55.3 

9,9 
11.6 

4.8 


29.8 


44.7 


74.5 


61.3 


25.4 


86.7 


9.3 

6.2 

.8 

7,6 


14,6 
9.6 

1.0 
11.8 


23.9 

15.8 

1.8 

19,4 


10.9 

7.0 

.8 

13,2 


13,3 
8,7 

l.C 
10.2 


24.2 

15.7 

1.8 

23.4 


23.9 


37.0 


60,9 


31,9 


33,2 


.3 

1.2 

61,3 

9.6 


.4 


44.3 

5.4 


.7 

1.2 

105,6 
15.0 


,3 

1,2 

92,4 

9,5 


8.1 

2.7 


65.1 


.7 
1.2 

100.5 
12.2 


<■) 


1,0 
.2 
(') 

1.1 

52,8 

1,386,0 


1,8 
,2 


0) 


2.2 

55.1 
1.389,0 


2,8 
,4 

3,3 

107.9 
2.775.0 


.1 
.1 
(-) 

4,0 

46.3 

2,196.0 


0 


() 


1,4 
52.9 
659.0 


.9 

.2 

o 

5  4 
99,2 

2.8d:.  0 


■  Preliminary. 

>  Includes  entries  and  quantities  sfloal  by  June  30  not  reported  previously  by  Census 

Mncludes  Colby.  '^    V    '  '    ' 


*  Gjetost,  Bryndza,  "Other,"  and  Gammelost  and  Noekkelost, 
•■  Less  than  50.000  pounds. 
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Mr    MONDALE.  My  point  in  quoting 
these' statistics  is  to  show  that  dramatic 
morovement  has  flowed  from  the  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
der existing  authority. 

I  will  continue  to  oppose  the  dumping 
of  dair>-  products  onto  American  mar- 
But   this   amendment — coming    as   it 
does  after  adoption  of  a  textile  import 
Quota  rider— and  at  a  time  when  other 
protectionist  riders  are  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  the  opportune  moment  to  come 
forward-can  only   result   in   a   serious 
rade  barrier  war.  If  the  US,  imposes 
new  quotas,  foreign  countries  will  merely 
retaliate  with  new  tariff  and  non-tarin 
barriers  of  their  own.  These  are  the  rules 
of  the  game,  A  retreat  to  protectionism 
not  onlv  undermines  our  long  run  inter- 
em    but  involves  high   short  run  costs. 
Quotas-will    immediately    increase    the 
urice  of  imported  goods  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  living  for  everyone.  The  price 
increase,  coupled  with  loss  of  tariff  reve- 
nue will  fan  the  already  rising  flames  ot 
inflation— and  further  seriously  impair 
oir  balance  of  payments, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr   MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  previously  today,  the  President  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  department  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  But  the  action  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  this 
vpek  in  removing  condensed  milk,  evapo- 
rated milk,  and  other  hermetically  sealed 
dairy  products  from  the  Mflk  Import 
Quota  Act  has  the  effect  of  opening  the 
floodgates  again;  and  we  are  attempt- 
in''  to  close  them  by  the  amendment 
now   pending,   which,   in    effect,   would 
-strengthen  what  the  President  wanted  to 
accomplish  under  the  Executive  order. 

.Mr    MONDALE.  One  of  the  problems 
vhich  I  see,  and  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  concerned 
about  as  well,  is  that  there  are  pending 
before    the    Senate    today    dangerously 
rrstrictive  amendments  on  various  com- 
modities that  could  affect  and  halt  some 
S6  billion  in  world  trade.  We  have  already 
adopted  one  relating  to  textile  import 
ouotas.  I  am  very  fearful  that  we  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  starting  the  adoption 
of  a  whole  spate  of  import  quotas  that 
could   imperil,   if   not   destroy,   existing 
opportunities  for  expanded  free  move- 
ment  in   worid   commerce,   and   would 
i:-nperial  such  exciting  new  efforts  as  the 
one  reported  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  which  members  of  GATT 
l;ave  agreed  to  review  their  rule  relating 
to  border  taxes.  This  is  the  direction  I 
think  we  should  be  going  in.  not  back- 
v.ard  into  erecting  Smoot-Hawley  pro- 
tectionist walls,  but  forward  into  trying 
to   knock   down   these   border   barriers. 
which  now  exist  in  the  form  of  border 
taxes  and  other  various  kinds  of  oppres- 
sive restrictions. 

I  am  verv  fearful  that,  although  I  see 
ths  dairy  industry  in  a  slightly  different 
cateeorv  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  sug- 
cested-and  I  think  GATT  would  vie\\ 
it  as  such— we  may  bring  forth  m  the 
Senate  a  mw.  highly  dangerous  protec- 
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tionist  trend  that  could  have  exceedingly 
serious  con.sequences, 

\s  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows,  quota  systems  breed  economic  :n- 
efiiciencv,  creating  difficult  conditions  of 
entiv  into  markets  and  a  tendency  to- 
ward allocation  of  quota  rights  to  largei 
and  more  powerful  concerns. 

On  the  international  level-quite  apart 
from  trade  barriers  impo.sed  on  U.b. 
products  in  retaliation-the  CongiTss 
would  create  a  serious  -credibility  gap 
which  would  torever  hamper  American 
traders  and  negotiators.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  future  negotir.tions  on  trade  mat- 
tevs  would  not  be  taken  seriously  by 
other  countries,  knowing  that  the  Con- 
cress  would  not  honor  the  position  of  the 
negotiators  and  was  not  committed  to 
free  trade.  _,     ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  ^ 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  adoption  of  the  textile  import 
quota  was  a  mistake.  But  I  cannot  con- 
tribute to  an  effort  which  will  only 
encourage  the  remaining  su^'f  sted 
quotas— oil.  zinc,  lead,  and  others---to  the 
extent  that  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipate 
all  of  the  kinds  of  logrolling  that  could 

develop.  ,^  .. 

Such  a  trade  barrier  war  would  gravely 
endanger  U.S.  export  trade  in  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  commodities 
with  extremely  serious  effects  on  all 
farmers  and  the  entire  agri-business  in- 

du.stry.  .     ,.         _.^„. 

This  would  also  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  In  fisca 
1967    estimated  commercial  agricultural 
exports  earned   more  than   $5.3  billion 
worth  of  dollar  exchanae  and  prevented 
our  balance  of  payments  from  being  a 
disaster.  The  value  of  fa™  ^'^PO^'^^^'^^^ 
a  record  S6.8  biUion  in  fi.scal  year  1967, 
I  know  well  the  plight  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  I  have  worked  very  hard  on  the 
problem.  I  think  the  issue  is  separate 
from  anv  of  the  others.  However.  I  think 
we  have  made  remarkable  Progress  in 
wodd  trade.  And  I  am  very  fearful  that 
if  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
it  could  bring  forth  a  trend  in  a  direc- 
tion that  we  would  all  truly  regret 

Mr  President,  while  I  know  well  the 
plight  of  the  dairy  farmer,  I  know  wel  . 
too  that  many  dairy  farmers  crow  cash 
grain  crops  or  .soybeans,  which  is  an 
excellent  cash  crop.  They  and  their 
neighbors  can  ill  afford  a  loss  of  expoit 
markets  for  these  crops. 

One  of  every  four  acres  harvested  in 
the  United  States  goes  foi'  exPort  In 
fiscal  1966-67.  over  half  of  the  u.b^ 
wheat  crop-four-fifths  of  the  dried 
edible  peas— two-thirds  of  the  milled 
nce—one- fourth  of  the  soybean  crop— 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  ;ram 
sorghum— and  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  cotton  crop— were  shipped  to  con- 
sumers in  other  nations. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  estimated  that 
agricultural    exports    provide    jobs    for 


about  one  million  workers,  and  this  ob- 
viou.slv  helps  labor  and  bu.siness. 

I  know  of  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tions which  the  Senator  Irom  South  Da- 
kota  I  Mr.  McGovERNl    has  con.sistent  y 
made  for  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
the  farmers  and  American  auriculture, 
but  also  for  this  country  and  the  world. 
It   is   not    easy    to    vote    against   Ins 
amendment— but  I  mu.st.  because  I  think 
the  current  tendency  toward  trade  pro- 
tection for  a  wide  range  of  commodities 
is  ill  advised  and  will  cause  clama.ing 
repercu.ssions  in  agricultural  and  other 
export  markets.  There  may  be  special 
equities  in  the  case  of  dairy  imporis,  and 
it  mav  be  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
restrictions  will  be  evaded  in  the  future. 
If  that  happens-<jr  if  signs  of  •'dump- 
ing" are  present— then  I  will  suppori  ac- 
tion on  this  as  I  have  in  the  past, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  -On  'Bor- 
der Tax'  Question— U.S,  Get,s  Major  Con- 
cession From  Its  Trading  Partners.'  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ore  "Border  Tax"  Qcfstion:  rNiTED  Statfs 
Gfts  Major  Concfssion  From  Tt'^  Trading 
Partnfrs 

Tlie  United  Su\tes  won  a  n-i;i.ior  conce.sston 
from  its  trading  partners  yesterdav. 

Tbcv  agreed  to  resti.dy  the  question  of 
border  taxes,  which  US.  r.mclal.s  have  long 
contended    dl.scrlmlnate    against    American 

''^General  Agreement  on  Tarlfrs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva  decided  to  e.st.ibUsh  a 
"working  partv"  to  clelve  into  the  whole 
Cuestlon  ol  border  taxes  with  a  Mow  toward 
making  possible  "adjustments.- 

For  vears  the  United  States,  arguing  that 
M-.ch  levies  are  ineqult.^ble.  h.as  sought  such 
u  studv— but  tone  avail, 

■ifs  u  ma  lor  step  forward."  an  Amrrlcan 
trarie  ofticial  said  last  night  But  he  cautioned 
Ufiainst  expecting  early  results.  ,^„„,.-_t 
The  development  may  have  an  importint 
in/pact  on  American  policy  Admlnlstrat  on 
d  coneressional  leaders  have  been  working 
covertlv  c.n  a  possible  retaliatory  border  tax 
for  the  united  States,  Conces.slons  on  the 
is^^.e  bv  other  industrialized  nations  might 
^:)lt°n  the  US  stand. 

Border  taxes  on  Imports  '^'■t,f  ""^^"^  '"r"" 
bined  with  export  rebates.  They  ^ork  this 

'''■'4lec  excise,  value-added  and  similar  taxes 
.,r;  refunded  to  a  manufacturer  <>"  those 
eoods  he  ships  into  foreign  markets  An 
Amount  equ,al  to  the  rebate  Is  levied  as  an 
fr^Dort  surcharge  on  similar  goods  coming 
ntfo  the  country.  This  makes  exports  more 
competitive  in  price  and  subjects  imports  to 
the  s.ime  lew  on  domestic  products. 

The  United  States  contends  this  works  a 
hardshin  because  it  depends  more  o"  incotne 
tixes,  which  are  not  rebatable  under  GATT 
rules,  and  less  on  excise  and  "'"e-added 
',xes.  which  are  the  mainstay  of  revenue  in 
European  countries.  GATT  does  permit  the 
•ebate  of  these  l;itt.er  levies,  ,   ^     *  ,„ 

The  O^rr  action  vesterday  Is  the  latest  In 
T  series  of  r.nexpccted  concessions  by  other 
rauoirs  to  help  ease  American  balance  of 
pLyr^ents  pmhlems  and  strengthen  confi- 
fie'icc   in   the  dollar. 

^e  others  ..re  a  proposal  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  accelerate  their  schedules  of 
S  cuts  under  the  53-nation  Kennedy 
Round  GATT  aereement  last  ^''""""^"f,;": 
.Uc.tions  the  Japanese  '^^^^Z- ''\ZVfV^'''' 
their  exports  of  steel  to  the  tnlted  States. 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  staff  expla- 
nation by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxjcrk]  of  the  bill  (S.  612) 
which  Is  the  substance  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  appears  on  pages  2 
and  3  of  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings, be  printed  at  this  iwlnt  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
explanation  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Staff  Explanation  of  3.  612 
(Subcommittee  No.  3) 

SHOBT   EXPLANATION 

This  bin  restricts  Imports  of  dairy  products 
(containing  five  percent  or  more  butterfat 
and  nonfat  milk  solids)  to  those  not  result- 
ing In  total  Imports  of  either  butterfat  or 
nonfat  milk  solids  In  excess  of — 

(A)  the  average  quantity  Imported  In  the 
five  years  1961  through  1965.  Increased  or 
decreased  by 

(B)  the  percentage  that  domestic  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products  (ex- 
cluding those  used  In  Federal  distribution 
programs)  Increases  or  decreases  In  rela- 
tion to  such  consumption  for  1061  through 
1965. 

The  President  may  permit  additional  Im- 
ports if  he  finds  such  action  Is  required  by 
overriding  economic  or  national  security 
Interests,  and  If  either  (1)  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  milk  are  at  parity  or  above, 
or  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  removes 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  products 
from  the  market. 

NBED    FOR    THE    BILL 

Senator  Proxmlre  stated  at  page  S.  762  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  January  24, 
1967  that  In  order  to  Insure  a  stable,  ade- 
quate supply  of  fluid  milk  at  reasonable 
prices,  some  surplus  must  be  produced  and 
there  must  be  a  market  for  this  surplus  In 
the  form  of  products.  Importation  of  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  products  destroys  this 
market  and  results  In  additional  Govern- 
ment support  program  purchases  and  costs. 
Import  limitations  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  have  been  cir- 
cumvented by  the  Importation  of  Junex. 
Colby  cheese  and  other  products  which 
vary  slightly  from  the  products  subject  to 
quotas.  The  Tariff  Commission  Is  holding 
hearings  on  May  15,  1967,  to  Investigate  the 
need  for  further  limitations  under  section 
22. 

SECnON-BY-SECTION    EXPLANATION 

The  first  section  provides  a  short  title, 
"Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967". 

Section  2  prohibits  Importation  of  dairy 
products  except  pursuant  to  authorizations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  Issuance  of  author- 
izations which  would  result  in  total  Imports 
in  any  calendar  year  of  butterfat  or  nonfat 
milk  solids.  In  any  form.  In  excess  of  the  re- 
spective average  annual  Imports  thereof  dur- 
ing the  5  years  1961  through  1965.  This  would 
set  up  one  quota  for  butterfat  content  and 
a  separate  quota  for  nonfat  milk  solid  con- 
tent, each  of  which  would  be  subject  to  ad- 
justment as  provided  In  section  4. 

The  bin  does  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
issue  authorizations  or  to  allocate  authoriza- 
tions among  particular  products  or  Importers. 
The  bin  might  be  construed  as  leaving  these 
matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or 
requiring  the  Issuance  of  authorizations  for 
all  within  quota  Imports. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  total  volume 
of  Imports  authorized  under  section  3  shall 
be  Increased  or  decreased  by  the  percentage 
by  which  the  total  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products  Is 
greater  or  less  than  such  consumption  during 
the  base  period.  Milk  and  milk  products  used 


In  Federal  distribution  programs  would  be 
excluded  In  computing  or  estimating  domes- 
tic consumption.  Estimates  of  domestic  con- 
sumption could  be  made  on  a  quarterly  basis 
and  refiected  In  imports  authorized  In  subse- 
quent quarters   or  In  the  subsequent  year. 

Section  5  provides  an  escape  clause.  If  the 
President  finds  such  action  Is  required  by 
overriding  economic  or  national  security  In- 
terests, he  may  permit  additional  Imports  of 
any  dairy  product.  However,  no  additional 
Imports  may  be  admitted  when  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  milk  average  less  than 
parity,  unless  the  Secretary  removes  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  dairy  products  from 
the  domestic  market.  The  quantity  thus  re- 
moved would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  and 
separate  from  other  price  support  purchases 
and  operations.  The  cost  of  such  removal 
would  be  separately  reported  and  would  not 
be  charged  to  any  agricultural  program. 

Section  6  defines  "dairy  products"  as  In- 
cluding all  forms  of  milk  and  dairy  products, 
butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  and  any  com- 
bination or  mixture  thereof,  and  also  any 
article,  compound,  or  mixture  containing 
5  per  centum  or  more  of  butterfat,  or  nonfat 
milk  solids,  or  any  combination  of  the  two. 
The  bin  regulates  the  Importation  of  "dairy 
products"  so  as  to  prevent  total  Imports  of 
"butterfat"  or  "nonfat  milk  solids"  In  any 
form,  from  exceeding  the  respective  average 
annual  Imports  thereof  during  1961  through 
1965,  adjusted  In  relation  to  domestic  con- 
sumption of  "milk  and  milk  products".  Use 
of  these  varying  defined  and  nondefined 
terms  may  require  some  clarification.  For  In- 
stance. Imports  of  products  containing  less 
than  5  percent  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk 
solids  would  count  against  the  quota  and  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  dairy  products  that 
could  be  Imported.  Determination  of  these 
small  amounts  might  prove  difficult,  particu- 
larly for  the  1961-1965  period.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  "milk  and  milk  products"  would 
probably  also  have  to  be  reduced  to  some 
common  denominator,  such  as  milk  equiv- 
alent, for  comparison  purposes. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations. 

Section  8  disclaims  any  Intention  of  re- 
pealing section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  or  any  Import  limitation  estab- 
lished thereunder. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  excellent 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  P>roxmire],  appearing  on  pages  6 
through  8  of  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  thoughtful  of  any  statement  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  appear  before  your  subcommit- 
tee today  In  support  of  S.  612,  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967. 

In  response  to  your  question  as  to  whether 
anyone  had  any  information  as  to  whether 
the  Secretary  had  taken  any  position  on  this 
bill,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  has 
not  on  this  particular  bill,  but  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions,  once  before  the  Holland  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
he  did  Indicate  that  if  the  Tariff  Commission 
did  not  act  satisfactorily,  he  would  favor 
legislation,  and  yesterday,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  he  repeated 
that  statement:  so  that  he  woirid  favor  some 
kind  of  legisation  whether  It  Is  this  bill  or 
not. 

Senator  Holland.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
we  will  hear  from  the  Secretary  and  his 
people  on  Thursday,  and  If  you  care  to  be 


here  at  that  time,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  present. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much 
I  certainly  will. 

I  Introduced  this  legislation  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  in  response  to  a  dairy  Import  ex- 
plosion that  has  driven  down  domestic  dairy 
prices  to  ever  lower  levels. 

In  1965,  900  million  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
In  1966  Imports  more  than  tripled  to  an 
Incredible  2.7  billion  pounds.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  Imports 
In   1967  will  reach  3.5  billion  pounds. 

This  chart,  which  I  understand  is  that  cf 
the  milk  producers,  shows  what  an  enormous 
Increase  this  Is,  and  anybody,  with  any  basic 
knowledge  or  any  knowledge  at  all  of  agricul- 
ture markets,  can  see  that  that  kind  of  an 
Import  explosion  is  bound  to  have  a  very 
serious  adverse,  direct,  and  explosive  effect 
in  knocking  down  prices. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  this  chart  be  offered 
for  the  record  at  a  later  time? 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  Is  my  understandlne 
that  It  will  be. 

My  proposal  Is  being  cosponsored  by  56  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  Including  four  mem- 
bers of  your  distinguished  subcommittee.  It 
would  place  permanent  controls  over  dairy 
imports  based  on  a  1961-65  average.  This 
average  is  844  million  pounds.  It  would  also 
allow  Imports  to  share  in  any  growth  in 
domestic  consumption.  Finally,  it  would 
give  the  President  the  power  to  authorize 
additional  Imports  If  he  felt  they  were  in 
the  national  interest.  However,  if  domestic 
market  prices  were  less  than  parity  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to  pur- 
chase an  amount  of  domestic  dairy  products 
corresponding  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  Imported  by  Presidential  order. 

Significantly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  not  be  forced  by  S.  612  to  set  a  given 
quota  on  each  and  every  Imported  product. 
The  bill  simply  sets  the  total  quantity  of 
butterfat  or  nonfat  milk  solids  which  may  be 
Imported  In  a  given  year.  Within  this  overall 
restriction  the  Secretary  can  use  his  Judg- 
ment In  adjusting  quotas  on  a  product-by- 
product basis.  In  other  words,  he  may  in- 
crease the  quota  on  Item  A  and  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  the  quota  on  Item  B  In  a 
given  year  and  stUl  comply  with  the  language 
In  S.  612. 

Many  have  asked  me  why  this  legislation  is 
necessary,  especially  In  view  of  the  powers 
available  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to  curtail  Imports 
that  "render  Ineffective,  or  materially  Inter- 
fere with,  any  •  •  •  program  or  operation 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." As  this  subcommittee  knows,  section 
22  hearings  on  dairy  Imports  started  yester- 
day before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  historical  answer  Is  that  these  controls 
have  never  proven  effective  in  the  past  on  an 
extended  basis  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  will  prove  effective  in  the  future. 
For  example,  when  butteroll  Imports  were 
placed  under  a  section  22  quota,  importers 
promptly  concocted  a  butterfat-sugar  mix- 
ture called  exylone.  Exylone  imports  were 
then  barred  by  a  regulation  applying  to  mix- 
tures containing  45  percent  or  more  of  but- 
terfat. Almost  Immediately  "Junex,"  contain- 
ing 44  percent  butterfat,  started  to  pour  into 
the  country. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Colby  v.  Cheddar 
Cheese.  Cheddar  imports  are  controlled  under 
section  22.  Colby  Imports  are  not.  Both  prod- 
ucts contain  not  more  than  40  percent  mois- 
ture and.  in  solid  state,  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent milk  fat.  In  fact,  the  standards  of 
identity  are  almost  identical.  The  taste  Is  also 
very  similar,  much  to  the  despair  of  domestic 
Cheddar  producers  who  have  been  badly  hurt 
by  Colby  lmp>orts.  The  only  basic  difference 
between  the  two  cheeses  is  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences In  the  manufacturing  process.  This 
does  not  mean  much  to  the  housewife  who 
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Bhops  at  the  cheese  counter  of  her  super- 

""SSe  blatant  attempts  to  circumvent  sec- 
tion 23  controls  have  never  been  more  obvl- 
o^tha^over  the  past  2  years.  Imports  o^ 
o^hv  cheese  In  1066  came  to  a  grand  total 
nfU  3  S^lon  pounds.  In  1966.  46.6  million 
°oundsSe.ed^hrough  the  section  22  loo^^^ 

v^oie  Junex  Imports  went  from  a  relatively 
^mor  3  510  032  pounds  In  1966  to  a  whopping 
rM622  904  i^nds  In  1966.  Foreign  producers 
snew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it. 

N^wtt^  lumbering  machinery  available 
undeT  section  22  has  been  "anked  up  agam^ 
on  March  30  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
?ane?"or  a  Tariff  Commission  Investigation 
"rdalry  imports  as  soon  as  possible^  The 
President  seconded  this  request  on  April  3. 
^e  Tariff  commission  announced  hearings 
m  Anrl  10  The  hearings  got  underway  on 
MayTs-yesterday.  When  the  investlgat  on 
win  be  completed,  a  report  made^  and  the 
Tecomemndatlons  contained  in  the  report 
earned  out  Is  anybody's  guess.  However  by 
that  faraway  date  dairy  product  Importers 
may  well  have  come  up  *1th  another  way 
to  beat  the  system. 

S  612  would  set  up  a  system  that  Just 
cannot  be  circumvented.  AU  products  con- 
nlnmg  5  percent  or  more  of  butterfat-all 
product^r  nonfat  milk  solids  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  two  would  be  covered  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  would,  with  great  fairness, 
perlSt  foreign  producers  to  share  in  anjn- 
crease  In  domestic  consumption  However. 
It  would  not  put  a  premium  on  attenipts  to 
pet  around  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  the  sec- 
•lon  22  system  now  does. 

The  consumer  may  well  ask  why   Import 
controls  of  any  sort  are  necessary    let  alone 
The  stricter  controls  contained  in  S.  612_  The 
\^wer  lies,  in  large  part.  In  the  Perfable 
nature  of  dairy  products.  Because  A^l^  "il  k 
"s  so  perishable  and  because  it  is  essent  al  in 
4e  diets  of  our  youth,  a  standby  supply,  or 
••surjl^"  must  always  be  available  In  case 
of  emergency  demand.  This  necessary  sur- 
p  us  daipeii  prices  because  supply  will  al- 
wavs  outstrip  demand.  Therefore.  Congress 
Lt'hori^ed  domestic  milk  markeUng  orders- 
controlled  price  markets-guaranteeing  that 
the  dairy  farmer  will  receive  a  sufficient  re- 
um  on^hls  investment  to  keep  him  in  busl^ 
ness.  The  alternative  would  be  prices  so  low 
^hat  a  great  many  dairy  farmers  would  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

In  the  long  run,  this  could  mean  sky  high 
prices  to  the  consumer  because  of  the  very 
low  milk  production. 

Imports,  of  course,  can  have  the  same  ef- 
'ecrsy  cutting  Into  domestic  prices,  driving 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business  and  thus  re- 
ducing  domestic  production,  such   imports 
'"u  ultimately  drfve  fluid  milk  prices  way^ 
u-av  up.  For  fluid  milk  cannot  be  imported 
it  is  too  perishable.  We  must  rely  on  domestic 
production  and  make  sure  that  Product  on 
sta^  above  the  danger  point  by  controlUng 
imports,  in  other  words,  excessive  Imports 
mav  mean  low  prices  to  the  housewife  in  the 
^o^tllul,  but  in  the  long  run,  by  destroying 
cur  capacity  to  produce  fluid  milk,  excessive 
imports    will    result    in    excessive    domestic 
prices  for  fluid  milk. 

Finally,    Mr.    Chairman.    I   would    H^^e   to 
point  out  that  those  who  feel  this  legislation 
would  tinker  with  the  machinery  of  Interna- 
tional trade  are  proceeding  on  the  na  je  m 
.sumption   that   other   countries    are   letting 
that  machinery  run  freely.  This    s  Jar  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  "Junex"  Imports  are  being 
indirectly  subsidized.  The  butter  used  in  the 
butterfat-sugar  mixture   called     Junex     re- 
ceives vast  subsidies  from  European  coun- 
tries. The  Dutch  sell  butter  at  home  for  64 
cents  a  pound.  This  means  Dutch  exporters 
can  offer  butter  free  on  board  D",tch  ports  at 
around  26  cents  per  pound.  Th^  butt«  Is 
used  by  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom    n 
butterfat-sugar  mixtures  for  ultimate  sale  m 
the  United  States.  With  this  type  of  subsidy. 


US  importers  have  been  able  to  offer  these 
^xtures  on  a  delivered  basis  in  this  country 
^prices  ranging  from  30  to  35  cent«  per 
Sound.  And  in  times  of  surplus  Production 
m  the  domestic  dairy  industry,  each  pound 
of  this  imported  subsidized  dairy  product 
means  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
rauon  has  to  use  tax  dollars  to  Purchase  and 
store  an  equivalent  amount  of  domestic 
dairy  products. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  passage  of  S.  612  is  es 
sential  to  dairy  tarm  price  stability.  For  too 
long  American  dairy  farmers  ha>e  been  at  tlu 
mercy  of  foreign  producers  who  have  not  hes- 
itated to  tailor  their  products  to  fit  the  loop- 
holes in  section  22.  We  must  not  cont  nue  to 
reward  these  efforts.  We  must  make  it  clear 
by  passage  of  S.  612  that  foreign  producers 
cln  go  «>  far  and  no  further  in  their  at- 
tempts to  invade  American  markets 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .  t  .,t»iH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
mg  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  On  this  question  the 
veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANSFIELD!.  If  he  ^vere  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote    nay.    If 
I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  \ote 
"vea  ••  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr    BYRD  of   West  Virginia.  I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
?Mr  BAYH],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr'  FULBRIGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   [Mr.  Rollings],   the  Senator 
from   Montana    [Mr.   Mansfield],    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNkoNEYl,  the  senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PASTORE],  the  Senator  from 
Sde  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from    Alabama    [Mr.    Sparkjun]     the 
senator  from  Mississippi  tMr  StennisI. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia    fMr    7AL- 
MADGE] ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
TYDiNGS],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  Yarborouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [  Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  Present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frorn  New-^York 
[Mr  KENNEDY  I ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell!  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  would  each  vote 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  fro™  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr^PAS- 
tore!  If  present  and  votmg.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  and 
Mr  PERCY],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
iMr.  FANNIN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr    MILLER],   and  the   Senator  from 


Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin!  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  1.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  38,  as  follows:  ^ 

|No.  94Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 

Aikcn  Eastland  McGovern 

Allott  Elleider  MrIr.'>ro 

Brewster  Ervln  Mont^ya 

Burdlck  Oruenlng  Moise 

Kvrd   Va  Hartke  .Muiidt 

Bvrd  W  Va.  Hayden  Nelson 

cannon  Hickenlooper  Prouty 

Carison  Hru^ka  I'JJ^.T 

Church  Jackson  smith 

Clark  Jordan,  Idaho  Sponp 

Cotton  MaenuBon  \c.iini:.N   D.ik 

Curtis  McC-thy 

Domlnlck  McGee 


Anderson 

Bible 

Bo}-'l:s 

Brooke 

Ciise 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fong 

Gore 

Gnffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 


NAYS— 38 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Meicalf 

Mondale 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 


Mubkle 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Rymlnnton 

irniiinoud 

Williams.  N.J. 

Wi'.liiims,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Fannin 

Ful  bright 

Hart 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Lausche.  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Hollings  Pell 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Percy 

Lona.  Mo.  sparkman 

Mansfield  Stennls 

McClellan  Talmadge 

Miller  Tower 

Monroney  Tydlnps 

Pastore  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  McGOVERN  "s  amendment  was 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  rise  to  seek  clarification 
on  the  amendment  by  t^e  distlngughed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Ribi- 
ToTT].  which  we  passed  yesterday  to  end 
the  tix-exempt  status  of  Industrial  de- 
vefo^ent  boSds.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  specific  exclusion  of  bonds 
of  a  clearly  nonindustrlal  nature  which 
woSd  continue  to  remain  exempt  from 
any  obUgatlon  for  the  payment  of  Fed 
eral  taxes  on  related  Interest. 

Essentially,  this  amendment  is  the 
language  of  the  bill  ^^^^""ff^^X^^. 
Senator  from  Connecticut  f^r  Rm 
coff!  as  S.  2636  on  November  8,  1967.  A 
Treasui-y  Department  technical  explana- 
tion entered  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  that  date  indicates.  In  part: 

The  phrase  'industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
pJes'  is  intended  to  have  l«/"^^o°»f^>^ 
ni^lmng  and  Is  not  specifically  defined  by  the 
wff^us  for  example,  bonds  issued  to  con- 
s  rucfa  faJlUtv  for  an  exempt  organization^ 
such  as  a  college  dormitory,  would  not  be  an 
Industrial  development. 

A  coUoquv  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  !Mr.  JavitsI  yesterday  further  indi- 
cated that  bonds  issued  for  this  purpose 
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by  a  State  dormitory  authority  would  be 
similarly  exempt.  However,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  these  additional  questions: 

Fii-st,  would  bonds  issued  for  classroom 
and  other  college  facilities  also  be  ex- 
cluded under  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  bonds  for  col- 
lege dormitories? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Certainly;  my  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  bonds  issued  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  purposes  and  will  not 
affect  bonds  issued  to  finance  any  col- 
lege educational  facilities. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Second,  unlike  the  New- 
York  State  Dormitoi-y  Authority,  to 
which  reference  was  made  yesterday, 
some  dormitory  authorities  in  other 
States  are  not  empowered  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher 
Educational  Facilities  Authority,  which 
does  not  have  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
amendment  intends  no  distinction  for 
exemption  purposes  between  those  State 
dormitory  authorities  which  do,  and  do 
not.  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  .RIBICOFT.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  absolutely 
con'ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  mvself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  absent 
Senators,  many  of  whom  had  requested 
that  we  postpone  the  vote  until  such  time 
as  they  could  be  here.  I  am  going  to  move, 
after  Senators  have  made  their  speeches 
and  offered  amendments,  that  we  post- 
pone the  final  vote  on  the  Williams- 
Smathers  suostitute  and  the  bill,  too,  un- 
til those  Senators  are  able  to  return, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

tTN.\NI.MOrS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  substitute  may  be  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate:  and 
that  no  further  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  that  we  vote  on  Monday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  on  the 
Williams-Smathers  substitute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  majority — and  certainly 
with*  respect  to  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  like  the  Light  Brigade,  ours  is  not 
to  reason  why.  ours  is  but  to  do  or  die — 
that  this  vote  is  to  go  over  until  Monday. 
I  think  other  amendments  might  well  be 
offered  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  opened  the 
door.  Some  of  us  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  importation  of  electronics,  the 
importation  of  shoes,  and  some  Senators 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  beef. 
Tile  door  is  open.  I  do  not  think  the  lead- 
ership .•should  have  its  cake  and  eat  it, 
too. 

After  we  have  canceled  our  reserva- 
tions and  stayed  in  town  to  wind  up  the 
bill  today,  if  the  vote  is  going  to  go  over 
until  Monday,  let  us  not  close  the  door  to 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  suggests  that  point  of 
view,  I  wish  to  make  the  request  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute  at  4  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
put  my  objection  in  the  form  of  a  reser- 
vation. 

We  have  been  debating  this  bill  all 
week.  I  think  we  should  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  the  regular 
order — and  the  regular  order,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  vote  on  the  bill  today. 

I  shall  be  very  frank  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  which  this  puts  me.  as 
well  as  certain  other  Senators.  There  is 
a  very  important  conference  to  be  held 
in  Me.xico  City  on  Monday.  The  admin- 
istration has  asked  us  to  go  to  Mexico 
City  to  represent  it  at  the  conference 
with  the  Vice  President.  It  was  expected 
we  would  dispose  of  this  bill  today,  I,  of 
course,  will  not  go  to  Mexico  City,  even 
though  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs. 

I  shall  stay,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
permit  a  vote  on  Monday  because  if  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  regular  order  in 
the  Senate — I  object.  I  will  be  in  good 
voice  and  good  health  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
this  afternoon  I  would  like  to  have  12, 
minutes  in  order  to  speak  on  a  different' 
topic. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my.self  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  hope  that  Senators  who 
had  amendments  to  offer  would  offer 
them  so  that  we  could  proceed  to  vote 
and  dispose  of  them  today.  We  would 
then  proceed,  in  view  of  the  requests  I 
have  had.  to  vote  on  the  substitute  and 
then  vote  on  the  bill  on  Monday.  Sena- 
tors certainly  have  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
vote  on  the  substitute  right  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  why  we  cannot  vote  on  the 
substitute  now. 

If  the  substitute  carries,  we  would 
have  accomplished  w-hat  we  came  here 
for;  if  it  fails,  we  can  go  to  the  regular 
order  of  business  on  the  bill. 

We  should  clear  away  the  confusion. 
Let  us  vote  on  the  substitute  today. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  not  in  criticism  of  the  leadership, 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be  obstructive. 

I  do  hope  we  will  not  start  with  a  large 
group  of  amendments  on  steel,  cattle, 
and  everything  else.  However,  to  avoid 
that,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  close  the 
door  and  then  wait  imtll  Monday.  I  hope 
we  can  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute now  and  stop  delaying  with 
amendment  after  amendment.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  vote,  then  I  hope  the  door 
will  be  left  open. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  situation  in  which  the 
leadership  finds  itself.  However,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  if  the  Smathers-Williams 
substitute  should  be  rejected,  any  other 
substitute  could  be  offered  prior  to  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

As  a  suggestion,  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  if  we 
had  a  vote — which  seems  to  be  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate — on  the  Williams- 
Smathers  substitute. 

Then,  if  the  Senator  wanted  to  go  over 
until  Monday  on  the  bill,  either  as 
amended  by  the  Williams-Smathers  sub- 
stitute— because  that  would  lock  it  up 
and  it  is  as  effective  as  a  third  reading — 
or,  if  defeated,  on  the  bill  as  reported  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  procedure  would 
seem  to  make  sense. 

For  the  Senate  not  to  act  after  so  much 
debate,  and  when  we  are  ready  to  vote,  it 
seems  to  me  is  dragging  out  the  matter 
imnecessarily. 

I  make  these  remarks  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wish  to  make  his  statement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 


THE  COSTLY  VENTURE  OF  THE 
F-111 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
yesterday  resulted  in  more  unhappy  news 
for  the  American  people  concerning  the 
continuing  sorry  story  of  the  ill-fated 
adventure  to  develop  a  military  aircraft 
which  would  be  suitable  for  use  by  both 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  U.S.  Navy.  I 
speak  of  the  F-111  program,  the  TFX 
plane,  about  whicli  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


\ 

i 


kansas  LMr.  McClellanI  addressed  the 

'^?h?lenS?med  Services  Committee 
lias  now  voted  its  disapproval  agamst  the 
expenditure  of  any  additional  funds  for 
SeNavy-P-ll IB-version  of  this  plane^ 
iwelcome  this  decision,  amply  supported 
bv  testimony   from   high-rankmg  Navy 
officials  which  will  result  in  utilizing  well 
over  S400  million  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping another  aircraft  instead  of  con- 
inuing  to  pour  these  ma.ssive  amount^ 
ntS  a  plane  for  which  there  has  been 
ev  fenced  little  support  from  those  di- 
rectly concerned  with  utilizing  a  Navy 

'^^^he'^user  services,  through  long  inves- 
tigation of  the  TFX  contract,  consist- 
ently persistently,  and  aggressiveb  op- 
Ssed  the  idea  of  developing  a  single 
Sane  with  commonality  features  to  do  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  air. 

While  the  committee's  decision  is  wel- 
come   it  also  is  unhappy,  for  it  maiKs 
ronfirmation    of    a    contention    raised 
manv  many  months  ago  that  the  com- 
monality theory  simply  would  not  worK 
with  respect  to  the  TFX.  As  was  pointed 
out  yesterday,  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  of   our   Permanent   Investigations 
subcommittee    I  Mr.    McClellan  1     had 
5he  requirement  for  commonality  been 
dropped  at  a  time  it  was  recommended, 
a  NCflghter  plane  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  ready  now  to.fu  mi  its  neet 
defense  needs,  for  it  was  in  1964  when  a 
redesign  proposal  was  made  by  the  Gru- 

"^Tlie  second  unhappy  event  of  yester- 
day-truly  a  tragic  one-is  the  loss  in 
combat  of  one  of  the  first  six  F-JllA  s  of 
the  Air  Force  to  fly  in  action  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  . 

Mr  President,  some  8  months  ago  in 
questioning  Pentagon  witnesses  at  the 
appropriations  hearing  on  the  F-IU  Pio- 
^ram.  it  was  brought  out  by  our  commit- 
tee ihat  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  'TFX 
had  some  serious  problems  to  be  sohed^ 
Tiie  Congress  was  assured,  however,  oy 
-he  civilian  witnesses  from  the  Pentagon 
that  these  problems  would  be  fixed  before 
the  airplane  was  committed  to  comba 
operations.  I  did.  however,  have  what 
proved  to  be  a  prophetic  colloquy  \uth 
Admiral  Connolly  regarding  this  situa- 
lion.  I  said: 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  train  the  crews 
•o  eet  ready  for  this  kind  of  oP"auon  if  you 
■lafe  bad  speed  brakes,  If  you  have  had  buf- 
nmg  from  the  speed  brakes,  or  If  you  car^- 
i.ot  do  the  other  things  you  have  been  sa^  ng 
ro  senator  McClellan  about  the  plane.  Ma>be 
the  story  is  wrong,  but  I  don't  know.  We 
;.ught  to  have  it  in  the  record  because  ^. 
ire  going  to  be  confronted  with  that,  '*e 
have  a  plane  now  that  we  can  win  the  war 
v.-ith  in  Vietnam. 


get  all  the  research  free.  I  don't  think  It  Is 
a  good  bargain. 

Admiral    CONNOLLY.    I    agree    with    you 

[Deleted.) 


P-lll    CAN   FLY 

Admiral  Connolly.  We  sit  here  and  discuss 
...U  the  things  wrong  with  the  F-lU.  There 
:.re  some  things  that  the  F-111  ^^J^  f°-„^J 
can  flv.  Even  though  the  speed  brake  is  not 
what  "it  ought  to  be,  we  can  fly  without  it^ 
It  has  gone  1  deleted)  on  the  deck  with  the 
=ame  bum  speed  brake.  It  ^°'?'t/"^^^,*^^ 
nilots-  needs  like  it  should,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  and  fixed  properly,  but  it  still  can 
fly  [deleted!. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  think  so,  too^  you  are 
going  to  take  it  out  before  it  is  fully  opera- 
tional,  with  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in- 
vested in  research,  and  get  it  shot  dojAn  in 
a  dogfight  by  some  Russians  so  that  they 


As  aU  of  us  are  well  aware,  this  event 
came  to  pass  yesterday  on  the  P-lllA  s 
third  combat  mission  in  Vietnam   While 
the  Pentagon  has  clamped  a  veil  ol  se- 
crecy over  the  exact  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  disappearance  of  this  air- 
craft  this  morning's  newscasts  indicate 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  taking 
credit  for  having  knocked  it  down.  Quite 
obviouslv.  they  know  it  has  disappeared^ 
But  I  bring  this  up  today,  not  because  I 
want  to  get  any  personal  satisfaction  out 
of  saying  "I  told  you  so"  but  because  of 
a  much  more  serious,  and  much  more 
fundamental,  problem  with  this  airplane 
program  that  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  As  an  in- 
troduction to  my  remarks,  I  now  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
last  Monday's  Aviation  Week  and  Space 

Technology  magazine,  dated  March  26, 

1968,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 

'  Mar.  25.  19681 

SHORTCVTS    SEND    P-IU'S    TO    ViET    TEST— SIX 

Variable-Geomctry  fighter  Bombers  Ar- 
rive IN  SonTHEAST  ASW  FOR  COMDAT  EVAL- 
VATION    BEFORE    NORMAL    USAF    TRIALS    ARE 

Completed 

(By  C.  M.  Plattner) 

Los  ANGELES.— Deployment  of  six  USAF/ 
General  Dynamics  F-UIA  fighter  bombers 
to  southeast  Asia  Mar.  15  for  combat  opera- 
tion and  evaluation  short-circuited  normal 
Air  Force  development  patterns,  and  prob- 
ably win  force  the  aircraft  to  operate  under 
some  flight  restrictions. 

la  addition,  because  tactics  best  suited 
10  the  variable-geometry  fighters  are  not  de- 
fined in  detail,  they  will  be  flown  on  the 
ba-^is  of  contractor-furnished  information 
and  use  hastily  adapted  standard  weapons 
dehverv  techniques.  „  ^     ,      „„»    i 

The 'six  F-llls.  forming  Detachment  1. 
428th  Tactical  Sqdn.,  flew  Irom  Nellls  AFB. 
Nev  to  Takhll  Royal  Thai  Air  Base,  85  ml. 
north  of  Bangkok,  where  they  arrived  Mar 
16  Takhll  also  the  base  of  a  Republic  F-105 
wing   is  about  500  naut,  mi.  from  Hano  . 

The  Air  Force  designation  for  thj^^eyalua- 
tlon  is  Combat  Lancer.  f~  "' 

The  428th  sqdn..  based  at  Nellls.  received 
the  first  Tactical  Air  Command  F-lUA  last 
•^vunmer  and  began  qualifying  a  small  group 
,'■  pilots  for  deployment  under  project  Har- 
vest Reaper.  'Oie  aircraft  used  by  the  Har- 
vest Reaper  group  were  pre-production 
models  initially  intended  for  the  Category  2 

t«st  program.  „  ,,,    ^^-^     n 

In  terms  of  configuration.  F-lU  No.  31 
was  regarded  as  the  first  production  aircrait, 
although  several  minor  modifications  have 
since  been  required,  and  aircraft  No.  42  is 
now   regarded   ^.s    the    standard   production 

^^ThTsubstantial  number  of  modifications 
made  during  the  F-lUA  ^development  pro^ 
eram  has  resulted  in  long  delays  and  an 
almost  continuous  juggling  of  schedules  and 

^^O^ne  officer  says  that  the  situation  now  Is 
<:o  confused  that  the  status  of  the  original 
incentive  contract,  with  Its  penalties  and 
rewards,  is  tmclear.  A  key  element,  an  A  r 
Force  reliability  and  maintainability  eval- 
uation, has  been  postponed  repeatedly,  and 
it  is  not  clear  now  if  it  will  be  run  at  all. 

Aside  from  the  modifications,  the  pressure 
to  prepare  a  group  of  aircraft  for  combat 


has  forced  additional  juggling  of  flight  test 
activities  and  Category  3  "f^'^^}'^^^^^,,^,^ 
Excessive  drag  and  engine  »'\l^\P'^^°'i^""^! 
have  been  responsible  lor  "^"f'^^  '  „'f .^^^.^ 
lav  but  avionics  systems  modifications  have 
been  equally  troublesome,  an  Air  F.Tce  cmcer 

"''The  original  go..l  m  the  F-lUA  develop- 
nJnt  proVani  wa.s  to  proceed  normallv 
through  the  .t..ndard  Categor>  .  -^  "»"*./ 
test  progr.im  to  the  operational  phase.  Cte- 
^orsl  Testing  was  to  have  been  comple  ert 
tv  the  end  of  1967  at  about  the  time  the 
ft'rst  "caiadron   was   to  have  become   opera- 

'Turrently  Categorv  2  testing  ol  the  F  lUA 
.t  MwISXfB,  Calif.,  IS  only  P-ti ally  com- 
nleted     and    present    estimates    are    that    it 
"^^t.L  mushed  until  1-ite  If  f.^J'^'VuD 
not  include  Cateporv  2  tests  of  the  F-lllU. 
vvlth  i^  advanced  Mk.  2  avionics  equ  pment. 
nor  tesung  of  the  FB-lllA  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bomber  \erslon.  ,,v,„vniA 
Categorv  1  contractor  testing  of  the  I-    1 1   A 
,s  80^85'   "complete.  General  Dynamics  .aid. 
Caleeorv  3  u.ser  command  testing  at  Nellis  be- 
^■m  only  earlv  this  vear.  It  is  generally  un- 
feut^d  to  the  Harvest  Reaper  crew  training 
program,    although    some    benefits    are    ex- 
pected Irom  the  combat  deployment 

in  eeneral,  ..11  three  category  test  phases 
are  fa'r  behind  original  schedules,  ^athough 
pan-doxlcally.  aircrait  deliveries  uave  .t.ned 
lalrlv  close  to  schedule.  j,*;.,.. 

Although  most  of  the  contractor  modifica- 
tions of  the  engine,  inlet  and  .avionics  are 
heTieved  now  to  Ge  correct.  Air  Force  verlfica- 
tion  of  them  through  Us  own  t^"""?  '-^  /'^ 
from  complete.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
•Urcralt    is    unsafe    to    lly,    Basic    I-IU    -ir 

u'orthlness  has  long  been  ^'^'^''^Vn' h.'.haken 
a  weapons  ^.ystem,  it  has  yet  to  be  shaken 
down  m  standard  f.ushlon, 

Stabllltv  and  control  work  is  only   about 
one-half  aone  in  Category  2,  .-.nd  perforni- 
"nce   testing  of  the  most  recent  version  o 
the  aircraft  Just  got  under  way.  b>stems  test 
Ing  also  Is  unfinished. 

The  F-lllA  will  carry  an  impressive  load  of 
conventional  ordnance  In  various  cojnb  na- 
tions but  not  all  combinations  and  t>pes 
of  ordnance  have  been  cleared  for  release 
from  the  aircraft.  . 

However,  the  major  part  of  Category  1  o  d- 
nance  qualification  has  been  completed,  in- 
cludlns  the  useof : 

internallv  mounted  M-61A1  gatllng  ptan. 
Variety  of  bombs-irom  500  lo  3.000  lb. 
Napalm. 

Cluster  bomb  unit  i  CBU) . 
2.'75-in.  rockets. 

Nuclear  weapon  shapes.  ^,,,a 

Air  Force  is  pressing  to  clear  the  F-UlA 
for  most  standard  ordnance  but  has  not 
completed  this  work.  While  sufficient  stand- 
ard load  configurations  have  been  =  fed  to 
permit  its  use  in  combat,  some  specific  types 
[f  ordnance,  such  as  the  Mk.  2  Mod  0  Wall- 
eye TV-gulded  glide  weapon,  have  not  been 
tebt6ci 

The  variable-sweep  wing  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  work  loan  of  ordnance  qual- 
i&cation.  because  tests  must  be  repeated  ^^lth 
various  wing  plan-forms. 

Within  the  Air  Force  structure,  the  F-lu 
is   expected    ultimately    to  be  essentially   a 
Republic    F-105    replacement.    Its   principal 
Sutes  in  relation  to  the  F-^OS  are  longer 
range,    faster    speed,    greater    load-carrying 
capablhty  and  substantially   Improved  avi- 
omcs.  providing  better  all-weather  low-Iev-el 
penetration   and   weapons   delivery   charac- 
teristics. _ 
Otherwise.   In  design  philosophy-,   the  F- 
lUA  resembles  the  F-105.  being  primarily  an 
alr-W-ground      Interdiction      and      nuclear 
;:4S^  delivery  aircraft  with  only  limited 
alr-to-alr  fighter  capability. 

Most  weapons  will  be  carried  externally 
on  the  F-UlA's  four  Inboard  ^^^ations  ^.hlch 
swivel  to  remain  paraUel  to  ^h^fuselage  a^ 
the  wing  sweeps.  For  high-speed  flight  up  to 
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M&ch  a.5  at  high  altitude  and  Mach  1.3  at 
ground  level,  the  wing  1b  swept  aft.  This 
precludes  carrying  ordnance  on  the  outboard 
four  stations,  which  have  fixed  pylons.  Each 
station  Is  stressed  for  the  same  maximum 
load,  at  least  4,000  lb. 

Bombs,  rocket  pods  and  napalm  c&nlsters 
win  be  slung  from  either  triple  ejector  raclcs 
(TERs)  or  multiple  ejector  racks  (MEBs). 

A  vibration  problem  encountered  during 
flight  test  last  summer  has  been  solved  by 
modification  of  the  standard  multiple  ejector 
racks.  The  MER  8UBp>ensioa  lugs  have  been 
shifted  10.35  m.  forward  to  move  aft  the 
over-all  center  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  rack. 
The  aft  end  of  the  MER  also  has  been  tilted 
downward  1.75  deg.  No  modifications  have 
been  necessary  to  the  triple  ejector  racks. 

The  bomb  bay  of  the  P-lllA  can  carry 
ordnance  as  well  as  the  Internal  gun.  Two 
750-lb.  MX  17  bombs  can  be  stowed  In  the 
weapons  bay  If  no  gun  Is  carried.  On  one  test 
flight.  General  Dynamics  has  carried  32 
Ml  17  bombs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  title  of  that  article, 
"Shortcuts  Send  F-lll's  to  Vietnam." 
The  author  avers  that  these  airplanes 
sent  over  in  this  Harvest  Reaper  pro- 
gram were  not  operationally  ready,  con- 
tained many  imsolved  problems,  and  had 
not  completed  their  normal  Air  Force  test 
program."!  happen  to  know  that  the 
charges  he  makes  are  true.  He  also  says 
that  airplanes  are  rolling  down  the  pro- 
duction line  today  with  all  of  the  many 
faults  and  problems  he  describes  being 
built  into  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
That  charge  also  is  vei-y,  very  true. 

I  also  know  that  there  are  other  prob- 
lems with  the  F-lllA  which  have  been 
hidden  behind  the  Pentagon's  cloak  of 
secrecy.  In  January  of  this  year,  addi- 
tional serious  faults  were  uncovered  in 
the  course  of  normal  testing  and  yet,  only 
2  months  later,  the  airplanes  were  .sent 
to  Vietnam  with  these  faults  unremedied. 

Without  belaboring  the  matter  further 
or  speculating  as  to  just  why  these  planes 
were  sent  over  there,  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  major  issue  involved  here.  In  last 
July's  hearings  on  the  F-IU,  we  were 
assured  that  all  of  the  problems  with 
these  planes  that  we  were  questioning 
the  Defense  officials  about  would  be  fixed 
in  airplane  No.  31,  the  first  so-called 
"production  configured"  airplane. 

The  Aviation  Week  reporter  was  told 
that  airplane  No.  44  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  real  production  configuration.  Yet 
the  actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  air- 
plane No.  160  is  the  first  one  that  will 
really  have  all  of  the  scheduled  engineer- 
ing fixes  built  into  it.  To  name  a  few.  it 
gets  a  new  air  intake  and  a  new  speed 
brake,  both  of  which  we  were  assured  8 
months  ago  would  be  tested  and  ready 
for  airplane  No.  31. 

These  airplanes  are  quoted  by  the 
Pentagon  as  costing  some  $6 '2  million 
each,  and  to  my  mathematical  reckoning 
that  means  that  over  $1  billion  will  be 
spent  building  F-lllA's  before  they  get 
around  to  producing  one  that  really 
works  as  advertised.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  even  plan  to  change  the  name  of  the 
P-lllA  to  the  P-lllE  when  they  finally 
get  to  that  nimiber  160,  which  Indicates 
to  me  that  there  must  be  quite  an  im- 
provement in  it  if  it  Is  worthy  of  a  new 
name. 

Now,  the  P-lllA  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
Air  Force's  primary  tactical  bomber  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1970's.  What  they 


are  going  to  be  doing  with  those  first  160, 
I  do  not  know.  They  are  going  to  be  a 
distinctly  Inferior  version,  with  many, 
many  buUt-in  deficiencies  and  weak- 
nesses. Is  there  some  particular  reason 
for  wanting  to  get  all  those  planes  built 
immediately,  other  than  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  contract  has  been  kept  "on 
schedule"?  After  all,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  one  of  our  mainstays  of  defense 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  In  view  of 
the  new  advancements  that  the  Russian 
planes  are  showing,  I  think  that  we  had 
better  be  ready  with  our  best,  and  only 
our  best,  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  have 
two  recommendations  to  make  on  this 
F-HIA  program.  First,  I  think  it  is  man- 
datory that  the  remaining  five  "Harvest 
Reaper"  airplanes  be  brought  back  Im- 
mediately from  Vietnam  and  not  re- 
turned to  combat  until  they  are  fully 
tested  and  ready.  I  also  think  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  production  line  be  held 
up  until  the  design  of  the  airplane  num- 
ber 160  configuration  is  completed  and 
tested  and  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
very  next  plane  the  Air  Force  buys.  If 
this  drastic  step  is  not  taken,  then  we 
will  truly  be  committing  another  billion 
dollar  blunder  in  this  TFX  program 
which  already  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  many,  many  fruitless  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  these  recom- 
mendations to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  Defense  Department,  and 
by  the  President.  I  can  only  hope  that 
those  with  authority  will  act  upon  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  appropriate  pages,  1052 
to  1058,  from  last  year's  F-111  hearing, 
held  July  14,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 

Fiscal  Year  1968 — Part  3 
(E.xcerpt  from  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  H.R.  10738,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

TAKEOFF  WEIGHT  GUARANTEE  OP  AIR  FORCE  PLANE 

Senator  McClellan.  The  takeoff  weight 
guarantee,  as  I  recall,  the  takeoff  weight  of 
the  Air  Force  plane  was  69,122  pounds.  What 
do  you  s.iy,  or  give  us  your  estimate  of  what 
Its  weight  Is  going  to  be  now  as  you  did  for 
the  Navy? 

Mr.  NiTzE.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

COMBAT  CEILING  GUARANTEE 

Senator  McClellan.  Combat  celling  was 
guaranteed  at  [deleted]  feet.  Your  estimate 
of  what  it  will  actually  be?  This  I  would  like 
to  know  about.  With  an  (deleted)  mile  radius 
mission  to  penetrate  at  a  low-level  dash  to 
the  target  at  mach  [deleted]  for  [deleted] 
nautical  miles.  That  was  guaranteed.  Now 
my  understanding  is  that  it  will  not  do  that, 
that  it  is  down  below  [deleted].  And  that  Is 
your  estimate  that  it  will  be  below  [deleted]. 
Quite  a  deficiency.  What  can  you  say  about 
that  as  of  now? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  May  I  supply  the  answer  to 
that  for  the  record? 

Senator  McClellan.  Very  well. 

( The  Information  follows : ) 

"It  Is  estimated  that  the  Initial  operational 
P-lllA  will  have  a  gross  take-off  weight  of 


approximately  81,400  pounds  for  the  basic 
design  mission. 

"(Additional  classified  material  has  been 
furnished  separately  to  the  Committee.) 

"The  P-lllA  has  flown  to  an  altitude  of 
over  [deleted]  at  heavier  than  combat  weight 
In  the  flight  test  program.  The  current  Air 
Force  estimate  for  the  production  aircraft 
combat  celling  under  specification  conditions 
Is  [deleted]  feet. 

"(Additional  classified  material  has  been 
furnished  separately  to  the  committee.) 

"Since  the  1962  evaluations,  It  has  never 
been  estimated  that  supersonic  dash  of  [de- 
leted] nautical  miles,  the  originally  stated 
parameter,  could  be  provided  over  a  total  mis- 
sion radius  of  [deleted]  nautical  miles.  The 
current  estimate  Is  [deleted]  nautical  miles. 
At  the  [deleted]  nautical  mile  figure  cited, 
the  total  mission  radius  as  currently  esti- 
mated would  be  approximately  [deleted] 
nautical  miles.  This  represents  a  significant 
Increase  In  existing  tactical  air  capabilities 
and  Is  considered  militarily  acceptable,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  Inherent  fiexlblllty  of 
the  F-lllA  for  farward  basing.  The  range  can 
also  be  substantially  extended  by  the  use  of 
external  tanks  and  In-fllght  refueling,  pro- 
visions for  which  have  been  included  In  the 
P-lllA. 

"(Additional  classified  material  has  been 
furnished  separately  to  the  Committee.) 

"Under  the  contractual  provisions  on  the 
correction  of  deficiencies,  the  contractor  is 
penalized  by  a  downward  adjustment  In  the 
R&D  contract  price  for  any  uncorrected  fail- 
ure to  meet  contract  specifications." 

FEBBYING     RANGE 

Senator  McClellan.  Your  ferrying  range- 
was  guaranteed  at  [deleted]  nautical  miles 
Whereas,  the  actual  capability  estimate  as  of 
now  is  what? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  About  [deleted]. 

Senator  McClellan.  According  to  my  In- 
formation [deleted]. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  think  it  is  in  excess  of  that.  I 
think  they  have  demonstrated  [deleted]. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  will  be  considerably 
lower.  You  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
the  same  areas  with  the  Air  Force  plane  as 
with  the  Navy? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  think  what  the  Air  Force  Is 
interested  In  is  a  ferry  range  of  [deleted] 
miles  and  I  think  they  are  confident  that 
they  will  meet  that. 

ACCEPTABILITY 

Senator  McClellan.  Again  we  come  back 
it  is  going  to  be  acceptable.  That  is  a  word 
that  we  are  having  to  use  In  this  program, 
where  it  falls  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
so  forth  we  come  back  to  the  word  "accept- 
able." 

OPERATIONAL    REQUIREMENT    FOR 
SUPERSONIC     DISTANCE 

What  was  the  Air  Force's  specific  opera- 
tional requirement  for  supersonic  distance  in 
the  [deleted]  mile  radius  mission  when  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  was  awarded  the  contract  in 
1962?  Was  it  not  [deleted]  mUes? 

Mr.  NrrzB.  [Deleted]  miles. 

Senator  McClellan.  Has  that  basic  require- 
ment changed? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  think  the  Air  Force  is  pre- 
pared to  live  with  lees  than  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  would  have  to  If  It 
can't  get  that.  If  It  can't  get  It  It  will  have 
to  live  with  less.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  May  I  supply  the  specific  figure 
for  the  record? 

Senator  McClellan.  Very  well. 

(The  answer  was  previously  provided  for 
the  record  on  p.  1052.) 

BEQUIREMENT   for   FEBRY    RANGE 

Senator  McClellan.  What  was  the  Air 
Force's  specific  requirement  for  ferry  range? 
You  stated  you  thought  it  was  [deleted]. 

Mr.  NiTZE.  I  think  the  contract  provision 
was  [deleted].  I  think  what  they  really  need 
Is  [deleted].  I  think  that  Is  what  they  think 
they  can  get. 


=ipnator  MCCLELLAN.  They  will  take    |de- 
lefe^T^^'ereas  they  contracted  for  [deleted] 

'"r"Ni?^r™s  IS  the  same  situation  as 
wim   the   weight   problem   with   respect   to 

'^senator    McClellan.    What   Is    the   ferry 
range  o?  Air  Force  plane  No.  31  now  estl- 

"^M^  NITZE.' May  I  supply  that  for  the  rec- 
ord"'! think  what  has  been  demonstrated, 
°s  I'sald  before.  Is  around  [deleted]. 
'    I  The  information  follows:) 

•The  Air  Force  ferry  range  requirement  Is 
defined  in  terms  of  non-stop  deployment  to 
Euro^  as  recently  demonstrated,  and  speci- 
■efrn  unfueled  mission  o^  I  deleted  nau- 
Tcal  miles.  It  Is  estimated  that  F-lUA  ^31 
ShTve  the  capability  of  meeting  this  re- 

^''' AT'aSdi'tlonal  request  was  made  to  in- 
,,ude  iCrmation  on  the  basic  airplane  ferry 
■'uge  in  the  same  configuration  as  the  pro- 
^"af  plus   increments    for    (a)    bomb    bay 
rnks-     (b)    Navy    wing    tips;    (c)    external 
;    k^'    and   id)    whether  or  not  the  5-per- 
"enf  fuerflow  factor  Is  included.  The  in- 
urmatlon  follows:)        ,___._.     ._.    f.^^.^ 
•1    F-UIA    No.    16    (RDT&E)     has    nov.i. 
.ome  [deleted]   NM  with  Internal  fuel   *ex- 
riudlnK  the  weapons  may  tank).  With  in- 
"nrnoration    of    scheduled    changes    to    the 
Sp-3    engine,   some    [deleted]    NM    in 
additional  range  Is  expected. 

■b  The  range  increments  for  the  Items 
s'aed  are  estimated  as  follows:  left  hand 
^4^ns  bav  tank- [deleted]  NM,  wing  tips- 
Ideleted]  NM,  two  external  fuel  tanks-]  de- 

'''''c'"Th''e'' demonstrated  range  of   [deleted] 
NM  has  not  been  degraded  for  higher  engme 

'■"seiS' MCCLELLAN.  Accordlnc  to  my  In- 
formation here  It  Is  between  1  deleted  InUles^ 
Mr    NrrzE.  I  think  It  Is  substantially  in 

^^^e^t^r  MCCLELLAN.  If  you  put  the  Navy 
tips  on  It,  I  think  that  Increases  the  range 

-'  ^;^^^'NiTzl.Tha°t  would  be  over  and  above 
what' I  have  said.  That  will  contribute  toward 

'■'"eS^McCLELLAN.  YOU  put  the  Navy 
-.vingtips  on  the  planes,  don't  you? 

Mr.  NiTZE.  Yes. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  Increases  the 
range  another  [deleted]   miles,  does  It  not? 

Mr  NrrzE.  Yes. 

I  think  the  [deleted]  has  been  demon- 
strated without  the  Navy  tips. 


CALCULATED     ALLOWANCE     FOR     FUEL 

Senator  McClellan.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
THere  is  a  5-percent  calculated  allowance  s 
there  not,  for  fuel  on  this  ferry  range  flight, 
is  that  correct?  ., 

Mr.  NIT7E.  I  think  that  Is  correct,  but  I 
would  like  to  check  that.  „„^p„f) 

senator  McClellan.  Is  that  5  Percent? 

Admiral  McDonald.  Are  you  familiar  with 
this  Air  Force  version.  Bill? 

Admiral  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the 
secretary  has  given  the  figures  that  the  Air 
Force  has  given  us. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  want  to  ask  you  f 
that  5  percent  was  not  omitted  in  giving  this 
txital  range?  .„ 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I   don't  know  the   answer  to 

that.  .    .      ,„ 

Admiral  Sweeney.  The  5  percent  Is  in 
addition  to  the  range  calculation. 

AIR    INLET    CONFIGURATIONS 

Senator  McClellan.  You  spoke  a  wWle 
ago  about  Triple  Plow  1;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  That  Is  right. 

senator  McClellan.  There  Is  a  Triple  Plow 
2;  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  There  is 

Senator  McClellan.  According  to  the  Aa 
Force  plane,  there  Is  trouble  with  the  speea 
brake.  Is  that  correct? 


Admiral  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir  We  are  having 
some  vibration  in  the  speed  brake. 
Inadequate  inlet 
senator  McClellan.  According  to  this  in- 
formation that  I  am  quoting  irom.  It  wiu 
hav^  an  madequate  Inlet.  I  understood  you 
a Thlir  ago  a^  saying  that  'nlet  w^^um- 
clent  and  It  would  not  have  to  be  enlargea. 
Mr  NrraE.  That  Is  my  understanding. 
SenatoTMcCLELLAN.  It  will   have  an  in- 
adequate'inlet.  It  will  be  unstable  at  landing 
cemer  of  gravity  too  far  out  and  will  not 
have  a  viable  speed  brake.  This  Is  Mr  Porce 
Diane  No.  31  I  am  talking  about.  These  are 
^ome  of  the  estimates  on  it.  An  in^et  desl^ 
that  should  be  safe,  however,   has  resuitea 
from  the  6  months  of  extensive  wind  tunnel 
te^Ung  at  the  end  of  1966  Uirough  the  spring 
of  1967.  This  wind  tunnel  ProRT^^'^-J^^y^ 
derstand  It,  was  directed  by  Mr.  Fted  R^U 
the    Air   Force's    top    Inlet    expert.    Is    that 

corrGCt ^ 

Admiral  Connolly.  That  is  correct 
senator  McClellan.  Did  he  not  come  up 
With   this   recommendation   t^   ^o"   '"^„  ^ 
configuration   called   Triple    ^1°^,  ^o.    2? 
/Admiral  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir:   which  Is  the 

^^rat^o^^cLXN.  Did  that  not  Include 
blunting  or  rounding  the  Inlet  lips? 

Admiral  SWEENEY.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Moving  the  Inlet  4 
inches  outboard  from  the  fuselage? 

Admiral  SWEENEY.  Yes,  sir. 

sector  MCCLELLAN.  increasing  the  area  10 

percent? 

Admiral  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Sei^tor  MCCLELLAN.  I  thought  you  said  it 
didn't  a  whUe  ago. 

Kan  report 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  was  talking  about  Triple  Plow 

"""Admiral  Connolly.  This  Is  the  Rail  report 
you  are  talking  about.  That  is  what  It  in 

''Stor  MCCLELLAN.  That  is  What  he 
recommended.  Whether  you  put  It  on  tne 
'/TpoTce  plane  or  not  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  order  to  solve  this  problem,  has 

'^  Also  NO.  4,  replacing  the  translating  cowl 
with  blow-in  doors.  Is  that  contemplated? 

Admiral  Sweeney.  We  are  working  on  that. 

Se™or  MCCLELLAN.  Are  all  of  these  being 
done  or  just  three  being  done  and  the  ar^  In- 
let not  being  increased?  Which  is  correct? 

Admiral  Sweeney.  They  are  all  being  done 
to  the  Navy  airplane,  but  not  for  the  P-iilA 

senator  Mcc£ellan.  You  are  not  doing  that 
lor  the  Air  Force  1 1  l-A*" 


Vtilization  of  Triple  Plow  No.  2 
Mr  NiTZE  As  I  understood  It,  Triple  Plow 
NO  2  Will  be  put  on  an  Air  Force  plane  Ui 
AuEUSt  and  will  be  fiown  experimentally,  but 
ft  is  not  contemplated  that  that  will  go  on 
Air  Force  No.  31. 

senator    McClellan.    It    will    be    .1    later 

^^m/nitze.  I  think  It  is  the  Air  Force's  view- 
that  Triple  Plow  No.  1  Is  adequate  because  .t 
ha^  opined  up  the  envelope  that  they  require 

^'^tol'MS-N.  This  consideration  or 
somettilng  else  has  supplanted  this  since  the 
recommendations  has  been  made? 

Mr  NrrzE.  What  I  said  was  that  they  are 
eomg  U>  put  Triple  Plow  No.  2  on  an  a  rplane 
wwch  will  flv  experimentally  m  August. 
The?  win  ee  "how  It  compares  In  etfectlve- 
I^s  and  efficiency  with  Triple  Plow  No.  1^ 
No  1  is  the  one  they  are  contemplating  for 
A^r  Force  NO.  31.  That  one  has  No.  1  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rail  report  and 
h^  o^ned  up  the  envelope  that  is  adequate 
to  the  Air  Force. 

senator  McClellan.  The  one  you  will  fly 
th^  summer  wUl  not  have  the  enlarged  In- 

Mr   NrCT.  I  think  It  will.  Will  the  one  In 
August  have  the  enlarged  inlet? 


Admiral  Sweeney.  Not  the  "larsed  one^ 
Just  the  inlet  move  out  4  Inches  from  the 
S^e    The  enlarged  one  Is  going  for  the 

P-12  only. 

Configuration  Change 

senator  McClellan.  Is  not  the  moving  out 
of  these  inlets  a  major  operation,  so  to  speak? 

Admiral  SWEENEY  It  is  a  structural  change. 

Senator        McClellan.     A      configuration 

change? 

Admiral  Sweeney.  ^es,.'iir. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  landing  cenUr  of 
.ramy  IB  so  far  out  that  the  plane  Is  un- 
Se  at  landing.  This  gives  the  plot  a 
dimcult  control  problem  particularly  If  the 
artificial  stability  like  an  autopilot  built 
mo  the  flight  control  system  ^^ould  no  be 
working  This  delect  was  reported  in  1964 
by  an  outside  review  committee  of  civilian 
experts,  vet  nothing  ha*  been  done  to  cor- 

^'^^A^dUVl'coNToLLV.   Are    we    talking    Air 

"^Tr  N^rfwould  like  to  supply  the  an- 

swer  to  that  lor  the  record. 

'"senator  McClellan.  The  wings  -»not  be 

swept   anv   lurther   back   in   the   Air   Force 

irne\iuce  ihey  arc  already  at  the  full  at 

osltiou   irom   flaps   down   ^^   dc-grees^   "nie 

,nlv   quick  solution   Is   to  add  lead   l^aUast 

n  the  nose;  about  [deleted]  POunds  will  be 

required  to  make  the  airplane  stable.  Is  that 

'^'^Mr  'nitze.  I  think  there  are  other  ways  of 
cumig  this  problem.  Asain  I  would  like  to 
supply  the  answer  lor  the  record. 

iThe  information  follows:) 

•FllKht  tests  have  bhown  that  the  i-l"A 
lullv   meets  the  requirements   ^It*^^ respect 
to  static  balance  under  the  standard  esab- 
Ushed  design  conditions  with  the  Stability 
AuLmentaTon   Svstem    (SAS.    m  operation. 
Kv^irin  the  event  ol   omercency  conditions 
wi^^n  there  :s  both  a  complete  ^allure  of  the 
Low   speed  Trim   Compensator    ( LSTS)    and 
,ht    aircralt    u    H^ht    with    minimum    fuel 
Serves  no  ballast  1.  required.  Negative  static 
niargm  can  be  avoided  under  these  conm- 
Uonl  bv  small  Increases  in  the  approach  speed 
in  the  same  manner  as  lor  other  operational 
eunciltlons  such  as  high  wind  gusts 

Senator      McClellan.  The      speed      brake 
c:a.ses  extreme  and   unacceptable   buffeting 

or  Shaking  ol  the  ^'i^P'^JJ^  ^■^^:^,  "P""  ^i\ 
supersonic  speeds.  Does  that  condition  sUll 

^'^Mr"'NiT7.c.  It  buffets  and  It  needs  to  be 
nvde  better,  but  it  is  not  that  bad. 

Sen^r  MCCLELLAN.  Can  it  be  opened  now 
to  full  deflection  .ubsonlcally  without  sim- 
ilar unacceptable  buffeting? 

Admiral  Sweeney,  'niis  is   the   Air  Force 

^'senator  McClell.^n.  This  is  substantially 
the  same  thing.  ^ 

Admiral  Connolly.  We  can  give  that  for 

the  record,  sir. 

senator  McClellan.  Do  you  know.' 
tdmlral  Sweeney.  I  know  the  contractor  is 

exoenenciug  ^ome  vibration  ^uch  as  ihu. 
Senator  McCL■^l.L.^N.  Also  it  causes  en^me 

compressor  .tall  clue  to  its  location  near  the 

pneine  inlet.  Is  that  a  lactor? 
Tclmual  SWEENEY.  It  IS  considered  a  pos- 

'^'se'natoS  MCCLELLAN.  In  short  the  present 
desf^  01  the  .peed  brake  Is  not  operatlon- 
■illv  ready.  Is  that  correct? 

idmual   CONNOLLY.   I   wotUd   agree   with 
that.  yes.  sir. 


ADEQUACY   OF  AIR  BRAKE 

senator  McClellan.  The  result  is  that  the 
oilot  does  not  have  its  use  for,  one.  ma- 
'neuvefmg  in  dogfightlng:  two^homin|  .table 
sneed  in  dive-bombing  runs  and,  three,  rapia 
^fo^own  in  emergency.  Is  /our  Pres^nt  air 
brake  adequate   for  those  functions? 

Admiral  Connolly.  No,  shr. 

Mr.  NITZE.  I  would  rather  have  a  reply  for 

the  record.  

(The  Information  follows. ) 
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"The  original  speed  brake  design  caused 
moderate  to  severe  buffet  at  high  speed.  How- 
ever, the  contractor  has  deslgoed  ;uid  is  test- 
ing a  modified  speed  brake  thiit  Is  expected 
to  perform  acceptably  up  to  the  established 
structural  limits  of  the  aircraft.  This  speed 
brake  Is  scheduled  for  Installation  In  Air 
Force  aircraft  Number  31  and  subsequent." 

(Additional  Information  was  requested  as 
to  whether  the  speed  brake  Is  operable  with- 
in the  speed  and  altitude  limits,  including 
a  statement  iia  to  whether  or  not  the  air- 
plane buffet  is  acceptable.  The  Information 
follows: ) 

"It  Is  anticipated  that  the  redesigned  .speed 
brake  now  being  tested  will  be  operable 
throughout  the  flight  envelope  with  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  buffet." 

Senator  Mundt.  May  I  ask  a  question  at 
that  point? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes,  sure.  I  am  trying 
to  hurry  along.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Mundt.  In  view  of  this  exchange  of 
testimony,  will  you  comment  on  this  Wash- 
ington Post  article  this  morning:       

"It  is  expected  to  send  some  TFX's — 
F-Ul's— the  headline  says,  "TFX" — "Into 
Vietnam  in  an  operation  called  Harvest 
Reaper  to  start  bombing  sites  now." 

How  can  you  send  a  plane  with  those  de- 
ficiencies in  combat  duty. 

Mr.  NrrzE.   [Deleted.] 

Senator MtTNDT.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.NixM.  (Deleted.] 

Senator  Mondt.  All  these  things  you  have 
been  responding  to.  to  Senator  McClellan, 
would  have  to  be  corrected  before  you  could 
take  these  planes  in  combat? 

Admiral  McDonald.  Some  of  these  he  has 
been  speaking  to  recently;  yes. 

Senator  Mundt.  This  Is  the  Air  Force  plane? 

Admiral  McDonald.  What  he  has  been  talk- 
ing to  about  recently  would  have  to  be  cor- 
rected; yes. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  (Deleted.] 

Senator  Mundt.  It  says  here: 

"The  Air  Force  plans  to  announce  soon 
that  the  first  F-lllA  crews  will  start  receiv- 
ing combat  training  at  the  Air  Force  base 
at  Las  Vegas." 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  train  the  crews  to 
get  ready  for  this  kind  of  operation  if  you 
have  bad  speed  brakes,  if  you  have  bad 
buffeting  from  the  speed  brakes,  or  if  j'ou 
cannot  do  the  other  things  you  have  been 
saying  to  Senttor  McClellan  about  the  plane. 
Maybe  the  story  is  wrong,  but  I  don't  know. 
We  ought  to  have  it  In  the  record  because 
we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  that;  we 
have  a  plane  now  that  we  can  win  the  war 
with  in  Vietnam. 

F-IU  CAN  FLY 

Admiral  Connolly.  We  sit  here  and  discuss 
all  the  things  wrong  with  the  P-111.  There 
are  some  things  that  the  F  ill  can  do.  It  can 
fly.  Even  though  the  speed  brake  is  nut  what 
it  ought  to  be.  we  can  tly  without  it.  It  has 
gone  (deleted]  on  the  deck  with  the  same 
bum  speed  brake.  It  wont  serve  the  pilots' 
needs  like  it  should,  and  It  ought  to  be  fixed 
and  fixed  properly,  but  it  still  can  ily 
!  deleted  (. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  think  so,  too.  If  you  are 
going  to  take  it  out  before  it  is  fully  opera- 
tional, with  a  bilUou  and  a  half  dollars  in- 
vested In  research,  and  get  It  shot  down  in  a 
dogfight  by  some  Russians  so  that  they  get 
all  the  research  free,  I  don't  tlilnk  it  is  a 
good  bargain. 

Admiral  Connolly.  I  agree  with  you.  (De- 
leted]. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  tactical  fighter  when  it  started. 

Senator  Jackson.  Tactical  fighter  experi- 
mental. 

Mr.  NiTZE.  (Deleted.)  What  has  been  de- 
cided Is  to  try  to  get  a  capability. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  started  out  as  a 
fighter. 


Mr.  NiTZE  This  will  be  very  carefully  vetted 
before  a  decision  Is  made. 

Senator  McCleman  Is  it  not  going  to  be  a 
good  fighter  plane'? 


TAX     ADJUSTMENT     ACT     OP     1968 

The  Senate  lesumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  e.xci.se  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  now  clear  that  this  bill  will  not  be 
finally  enacted  before  April  1.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  adjourned 
for  the  weekend  and  they  will  not  re- 
convene until  after  the  statutory  dead- 
line— which  is  midnight  Sunday. 

I  understand  there  is  .some  misappre- 
hension among  the  automobile  dealers 
and  manufacturers  as  to  how  the  tax 
should  be  handled  during  the  early  part 
of  next  month  while  Congress  is  finish- 
ing its  work  on  this  bill.  The  telephone 
companies,  too.  should  know  what  tax 
they  should  apply  in  the  brief  interval 
between  the  April  1  deadline  and  the  final 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  possibly 
can  that  the  way  this  bill  is  drafted — 
the  way  it  passed  the  House — and  the 
way  it  is  being  considered  here  today — 
there  will  be  no  temporary  reduction  in 
the  7-percent  automobile  tax  and  there 
will  be  no  reduction  in  the  10-percent  tax 
on  telephone  service.  It  has  not  been  in- 
tended that  these  taxes  would  go  down 
on  April  1  and  this  bill.  H.R.  15414, 
makes  it  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
reduced  on  that  date. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  any  "tempo- 
rary" reduction  in  these  excise  taxes.  Un- 
der the  bill,  there  will  be  no  roller-coast- 
er effect  on  these  rates  just  because  April 
1  comes  before  the  bill  is  finally  enacted. 
To  the  contrary  theie  will  be  a  continua- 
tion. throuLihout  the  interval  between 
April  1  and  the  date  of  final  enactment 
of  this  bill,  of  the  7-percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  and  the  10-percent  tax  on 
telephone  communications. 

I  urge  those  industries  to  proceed  with 
••business  as  usual"  next  week.  We  are  go- 
ing to  continue  these  taxes  and  there  will 
be  no  break — or  interim  period  of  reduc- 
tion— in  the  rate. 

That  is  clear  from  the  bill. 

The  Intei'iial  Revenue  Service  has  ad- 
vised the  auto  companies  and  the  tele- 
phone companies  by  a  .special  news  re-* 
lease — dated  March  28 — that  in  planning 
for  the  period  following  April  1,  they 
should  lake  the  excise  tax  extension  bill 
into  account. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
news  release  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  28,  1968. 

Washington,  DC— The  IRS  today  said  If 
ihe  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968  is  enacted 
m  Us  present  form,  reductions  in  excise  taxes 
on  iutos  and  telephone  service  scheduled  for 
.\pril  1,  1968.  will  not  take  place  even  though 
the  bill  is  not  approved  until  after  that  date. 

Under  these  circumstances,  auto  manufac- 
turers and  phone  companies  will  continue  to 


be  liable  for  excise  taxes  at  exi.sting  levels 
after  April  1. 

Under  present  law,  the  excise  tax  on  manu- 
facturers' sales  of  autos  is  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  from  7  percent  to  2  percent  on  cars 
sold  on  or  after  April  1.  Similarly,  the  excise 
tax  on  amounts  paid  for  telephone  service 
would  be  reduced  from  10  percent  to  1  per- 
cent effective  April  1.  1968. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
its  Finance  Committee,  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  these  excise  taxes  at  their  pres- 
ent rates  until  Jan.  1,  1970.  However,  the 
pending  bill  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
dealing  with  tloor  stock  refunds. 

Under  the  bill's  effective  date,  which  i, 
March  31,  there  would  be  no  reduction  In  the 
tax  rates  on  April  1.  1968.  even  though  the 
bill  is  not  enacted  until  after  that  date. 

The  IRS  suggested  that  auto  manufac- 
turers, telephone  companies,  and  others  liable 
for  excise  taxes  under  sections  4061  and  4251 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  take  this  excise 
tax  exten-sion  bill  into  account  in  planninc 
for  the  period  following  April  1. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  Senators  desire  me  to  yield  them  addi- 
tional time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for 
statements,  reserving  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  ques- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  not  pertaining  to 
the  bill?  It  was  planned  to  bring  up  a 
bill  on  the  calendar  pertaining  to  fishing 
vessels.  Is  that  still  the  plan? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  not 
come  up  until  some  time  after  we  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  still  go  right 
on  until  we  dispose  of  the  pending  bill. 
and  then  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
fishing  vessel  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  some 
time  after  we  dispose  of  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  wanted  me  to 
ask. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  to  have  a  third  reading  of  the 
substitute  and  then  go  over  until  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
is  not  possible.  I  tried  to  limit  debate 
as  much  as  possible.  It  simply  is  not  pos- 
sible. I  regret  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  Senator.  If  this  substitute  goes 
over  until  Monday,  there  are  people  in 
my  State  deeply  interested  in  the  shoe 
situation.  There  are  in  my  State  people 
deeply  interested  in  the  electronics  situ- 
ation. There  are  Senators  who  have 
people  in  their  States  interested  in  beef. 
Between  now  and  Monday,  there  can  be 
much  pressure.  If  it  were  possible  to 
vote  on  the  substitute  now,  we  would 
not  have  the  door  open,  and  a  long  list 
of  amendments  they  might  be  compelled 
to  offer,  even  though  they  dislike  to  do 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly 
consent  to  having  a  third  reading  bar 
others,  and  then  wait  until  Monday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
asked  that.  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  parliamentary  situ- 
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ation  confidentially  with  the  Senator.  I 
believe  I  have  made  my  position  as  clear 
as  I  can  with  the  Senator. 

Mr   COTTON.  This  Senator  does  not 
want' any  confidence  handed  to  him.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  were  t^oing 
o\er  until   Monday  and  leave  it  open^ 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  desire  to 
move'  to  adjourn  as  soon  as  Senators 
conclude  statements  they  may  have. 
Mr  COTTON.  Without  third  reading? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr'  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
daV  amendment  No.  644  v^;as  adopted, 
which  dealt  with  hospitals.  The  amend- 
ment was  approved   to   the   Smathers- 
WilUams  amendment.  I  ask  ^lammous 
consent  that  it  be   transferred   to   the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  if  the 
Chairman  has  no  objection. 

Mr    LONG  of  Lomsiana.  Mr.   Presi- 
ripnt   can  that  request  be  agreed  to? 
The  ISeSIDING  OFFICER.  What  was 

'""MrSS  of  Louisiana.  That  the  Carl- 
son amendment  .No.  644)   be  added  to 

^^The^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    There    being    no    objection, 

^^S^MoSe   and   Mr.   THURMOND 

^'^^r  ^'nG  o?^uisiana.  Mr.  President^ 
I  ask' unanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may 
vield  to  Senators  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  prom- 
ised 'to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  . 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
Ihe  desk  an  amendment  to  the  present 
lubs?Uute  and  ask  that  it  be  prmted 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  and 
ie  on  the  table  a  serie.  of  amendments 
Sow  being  prepared  that  I  shall  intro- 
duce on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 
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heated  tension  that  Martin  Luther  King 
himself  has  built  up  in  that  city. 

Fires,  lootiiig.  vandahsm,  and  uolence 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  King  s  tac 
tics.  Newspaper  Pictures  shov>ed  police- 
men with  blood  streaming  down  then 
faces  as  a  result  of  attenipting  to  restme 
law  and  order.  Everywhere  that  King 
Loes  he  says  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
stTr  up  violence  and  hatred.  Yet  it  is  an 
iccepfed  maxim  of  law  t^^t  lie  -ho  pui - 
sues  a  certain  course  of  a/^^""   "^^.^^^ 

assumed  to  ^^;;y-,^^"^^,"etfon   The  S^ 
rnn<;pnuences  oi  that  action. 
InUeZhis  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  King's  course  of  action. 

Mr  President.  King  says  that  he  is 
nonviolent.  Nevertheless,  he  hac  linked 
mscause  with  the  most  ou^sp  Je"  ^^^ 
vocate  of  violence  in  the  United  States. 

s:i.ss^Svs^ncrpj£!%^ 

--S'-^;i3^aSi?thSJ^^ 
more  militant  Negroes  m>B»^t  resort  tp 
open  violence"  in  the  Planned  demoiih 
strations  here  in  Washington.  I  wonder 
wha'tKTng  says  today  after  the  Memphis 
affair?  Was  his  demonstration  inflltraiea 
hv  Negroes  who  were  more  militant,  or 
?ire  SVown  followers  worked  up  to 
a  fever  pitch  or  agitation?  I  do  not  thmk 
ui  dSction  is  very  important.  Human 
nature  is  human  nature.  Once  passions 
a?e  ti^leashed,  there  is  no  way  they  may 
be  held  in  control.  King  knows  exactly 

what  he  is  doing.  , 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  more^ 
King's  statements  last  month.  He  said 
that  if  his  demands  are  not  met  then 
■we  wm  consider  disruptive  protests  and 
it  wi  1  be  necessary  to  go  to  broader  civil 
dis'bUfence."  Surely  this  is  stretcmng 
human  nature  too  far.  He  is  deliDeiaieiy 
p?o^-oking  his  followers  to  violence.  Kmg 
says  further: 

Wp  win  not  destroy  life  or  propert.>.  but 
we  happen  to  Know  that  non-violence  must 
be  militant 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  without 
in-ejudicing  my  right  to  the  floou  In  ay 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caio- 
iina  [Mr  Thurmond!  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VIOLENCE  IN  MEMPHIS 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  this 
moJning-s  papers  are  filled  ^vlth  «  o^es 
and  headlines  about  the  violence  xhich 
erupted  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  as  a  insult  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  supposedly  non 
violent  demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
Memphis  sanitation  v.-orkers  These  news 
stories  clearly  indicate  that  there  v^as  no 
provocation  for  this  violence,  except  the 


Examine  that  phrase,   n^if^nt  non- 
violence   It  is  a  contradiction  m  terms. 
Th  sTs  Orweirs  Newspeak,  where  words 
mean   the   opposite   of    their    accepted 
meaning  War  is  Peace:  Love  is  Hate  It 
s  apparent  that  King  is  not  only  doing 
lloSce  to  language  but  is  also  doins 
violence  to  our  Nation.  Unless  protectue 
steps  are  taken,  what  happened  in  Mem- 
phis is  what  will  happen  in  Washington^ 
I  woiider  if  he  is  already  plannmg  to  have 
another  car  waiting  in  the  alley,  as  he 
Sfd  in  Memphis,  so  that  he  can  scoot 

'"  mT.  Prestdent.  these  demonstrations  are 
ii^oired  or  directed  by  men  who  do  not 
S"e  in  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment   King   and   his   followers   are 
Sng  to  tie  UP  the  organs  of  govern 
ment  SO  that  democracy  will  be  para 
Szed.  Blackmail  and  mob  ^ulf  l^^ve  no 
part  in  our  system  of  government.  King 
and  hS  followers  are  proposmg  such  tac- 
S  in  o?der  to  bring  our  Government 
do^    I  believe  that  President  Lj-ndon 
Johni^n  knows  what  King  is  trying  to  do 
and  that  he  should  do  somethmg  about 
ft  I  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  make 


public  the  informaiion  about  King  which 
?s  aval  able  to  him.  This  infoi-mation  s 
optnlvTalked  about  in  Washinuton.  Ref- 
?  ences  to  it  have  appeared  m  ihe  ne^^s- 
uai  In-.  I  challenge  the  administration  to 
let  a  i  the  citizens  of  this  couiitry  know 
what  kind  of  a  man  King  leally  is,  and 
what  his  tiue  purpose  IS.  „„,:,-,a  hv 

The  article  I  have  .mst  been  quoting,  by 
Frlnk  van  der  Linden,  has  a  headline  en- 
titled "King.  Carmichael  To  Join 
Forces"  I  have  here  another  article,  by 
UPI  writer  Jack  V.  Fox.  published  in  the 
Noi^lhern  Virginia  Su.i.  which  has  a 
headline  that  reads  as  follows:  Carmi- 
chael Conducting  sabotage  School  m 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
these'  two  headlines  in  con j miction. 
••King,  carmichael  To  Join  Forces  and 
-rarmichael  Conducting  Sabotage 
School  in  D^trict  of  Columbia."  I  beheve 
these  headlines  speak  lor  themselves^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ai  ti- 
des "King,  carmichael  To  Join  Forces 
written  by  Frank  van  der  Linden  and 
publisSed  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Suner  of  February  11.  1968.  and  '•Car- 
michael conducting  sabotage  S^hc^l  ni 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ^v^tten  b> 
Jack  V.  Fox  and  published  in  the  Noi th- 
em Virginia  Sun  of  February  28.  1968. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai ticks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows: 

King,  Carmichael  To  Join   Forces 
^By  Frank  V.  D.  Linden) 
WASHiNoiON.-Dr.     Martin    Lu"ier     King 
.nd  black  power  revolutionary  SWke^y  Car 
liiichael   are   allies   now   and   \U11    woric   to 
fether    a  a  massive  civil  disobedience  cam- 
plign  in  Washington,  DC.  starting  the  fir.t 
or  second  week  in  April. 

K.nc.  after  meeting  private  y  uim  Ca  - 
niichael  and  other  Negroes  here,  said  their 
Wlgn  might  last  all  summer  and  aflect 

•^'^^ire'^fe^i^rntlircandidat.  who  res,K>nds 
to  the  Nei^roes'  demands  for  jobs,  income^ 
Lnd  housi.lg.  ••*in  get  the  Negro  vote,  the 
Atlanta  minister  said.  »i,„. 

We-U  have  the  Negro  community  by  hat 
r  myVo  fired  up  bv  our  demands  that  they 
win  r;?use  to  support  the  candidate  uho 
opposes  them." 

NONVIOLENT   TACTICS 

Kinc  said  his  demonstrators  wm.ld  first  try 
non-violent  tactics  to  pressure  Congress  into 

dop  in-  a  proeram  for  the  '•poor."  to  cost 
from    "lO  to  $30  billion.  It  would  mclude  a 

ua^anteed    annual    income    lor    cverybodN. 

•g^d  housing  and  iree  choice  of  ne.ghbor- 

■"^'congress    refuses,     the    protests  ^nll 
••escalate  to  a  level  much  more  massive    .nd 
■■  t  may  be  necessary  to  ^lock  a  little  tn.tti. 
he  said.  But  he  wasn't  •'worried     about  the 
danger  that  more  miliunt  Negroes  might  re- 

'-'lll  sriTcon^es:  .in  be  to  blame  If  Uie 
citTes  have  another  summer  of  riots  Our 
nauon  win  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
;ra"ic  vallev  of  chaos  and  our  cities  will  con- 
tlniie  to  go  up  in  flame.-^.''  he  said. 

Kinc  feared   that  another    "dark  desolate 
summer  would  lead  to  more  repre.ssion  and 
a  F^cist  su.te      .  .  r-  rightwing  t..ke-over 
of  the  government. 

King  conceded   that   Congress   ^^0"^    "^ 
eaeerlv  adopt  his  propo-sals  at  a  time  when 
?hl  gov;rnment  has  a  large  ^iehcit  because 
of    the   "senseless,   cruel    war   in   \  letnam. 
which  he  bitterly  opposes. 
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Ho  predicted  that  Southern  Democratic 
chairmen  of  Icey  committees  In  this  "rural- 
dominated  Congrees"  would  cooperate  with 
"right-wing  Republicans"  to  hold  down  do- 
mestic spending. 

OTHEE    MEANS 

If  appeals  to  Congress  do  not  solve  this 
"desperate  situation."  King  said,  "we  will 
then  consider  disruptive  protests  and  It  will 
be    necessary    to    go    to    broader    civil    dls- 

n W<u4 1  p  n  f*  p    *  ' 

"Our  aim  Is  not  to  tie  up  Washington,"  he 
added.  "Our  civil  disobedience  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  government  and  Congress,  not 
the  city."  Blocking  traffic  on  streets  and 
brldgea.  he  said,  would  be  "a  last  resort." 

King  foresaw  "simultaneous  demonstra- 
tions in  more  than  15  other  cities"  and  said 
some  Negroes  "may  picket  Congressmen's 
homes  and  offices  " 

King  said  he  and  Carmlchael  had  agreed  to 
work  together  in  "the  most  effective  way" 
and  Carmlchael  "made  It  clear  he  would  not 
engage  In  a  philosophical  debate  over  non- 
violence." 

Aaked  if  he  "welcomed"  the  Black  Power 
chieftain,  King  replied  that  he  welcomed 
"all  organizations"  to  aid  his  cause. 

"Our  operations  will  be  nonvlolently  exe- 
cuted," he  said.  "We  will  not  destroy  life  or 
property,  but  we  happen  to  know  that  non- 
vlolaace  must  be  militant.  We  often  have  to 
be  obedleivt  to  a  higher  law  to  make  people 
seethe  problems." 

SENSE  OP  HOPE 

"Lf  Congress  had  sense  enough,"  King  said, 
it  would  "sign  a  promissory  note"  of  at  least 
ten  bllUon  dollars  In  aid  to  the  Negroes  and 
the  poor,  to  give  them  "some  sense  of  hope," 
and  ease  their  "anger  and  despair." 

King,  who  has  talked  about  building  a 
settlement  of  tumble-down  shacks  amid  the 
cherry  blossoms,  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  said  these  "shanty  towns"  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  Illegal. 

"Poor  have  built  tent  towns  In  Washing- 
ton before,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  going  to 
be  driven  out." 

If  forced  off  public  property,  he  Indicated, 
hla  followers  could  build  their  shacks  on 
"private  property"  In  "two  or  three  different 
places." 

SUSPEND   PROTEST 

King  said  he  might  have  to  suspend  his 
Washington  project  temporarily  in  the  sum- 
mer so  that  hlii  people  could  demonstrate  at 
the  two  major  national  political  conven- 
tions. The  Republicans  will  meet  at  Miami 
Beach.  Pla.,  Aug.  5  and  the  Democrats  at 
Chicago,  Aug.  26. 

"There  are  those  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  must  have  demonstrations  at  the 
conventions,"  he  said. 

King  also  Is  expected  to  Join  the  pickets 
protesting  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  war 
policies.  Chicago  authorities  are  so  worried 
about  the  danger  of  violence  that  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  has  announced  plans  for  beef- 
ing up  his  pjoUce  force. 

Helicopters  may  be  used  to  fly  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  from  their  down- 
town hotels  to  the  Chicago  convention  hall. 

Dr.  King  outlined  his  demonstration  plans 
at  a  press  conference  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  In  Washington.  On  a  bulletin 
board  In  the  sanctuary  was  a  poster  bearing 
a  picture  of  a  Negro  woman  and  this  mes- 
sage: 

"Black  Is  beautiful — It's  so  beautiful  to  be 
black.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference." 


Cakmichaei.  Conducting  Sabotage  School  in 

District  of  Columbia 

(By  Jack  V.  Pox) 

The  kingpin  of  violent  Negroes  in  America 

is  Stokely  Carmlchael.  He  Is  now  conducting 


ii  secret  school  for  black  militants  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Carmlchael  told  newsmen  in  Paris  last 
autumn  he  hoped  for  a  U  S.  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam. Not  withdrawal.  Defeat 

Carmlchael  was  on  his  way  back  from  visits 
to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

He  held  a  press  conference  at  the  "Latin 
American  Solidarity  Conference"  at  the  Ha- 
vana Libre  Hotel  (the  old  Havana  Hilton). 
At  Carmlchael'd  request,  American  newsmen 
were  barred  but  the  Algerian  Press  Agency  re- 
ported hie  comment  on  the  racial  picture  In 
the  United  States. 

"Only  the  gun  can  pull  us  out  of  this 
situation."  Carmlchael  said. 

"Up  to  last  year  we  were  organized  only  to 
defend  ourselves,  since  the  white  man  had 
convinced  us  that  violence  was  bad  for  our 
struggle  even  though  he  was  using  it  freely 
outside  the  United  States 

"Now  our  people  employ  passive  violence 
However,  the  line  between  defensive  and  of- 
fensive violence  is  u  .slight  one.  Once  an  In- 
dividual has  flred  a  gun  lo  defend  himself, 
he  is  capable  of  usin^;  a  to  attack.  We  are 
advancing  toward  guerrilla  violence  in  the 
American  urban  center." 

Barry  Goldwater  says  Carmlchael  should 
be  tried  for  treason.  If  found  giulty,  he 
should  be  sentenced  as  a  traitor. 

According  to  reliable  Informants,  Carml- 
chael is  operating  In  Washington  a  school 
for  black  militants  from  about  a  dozen  cities. 
The  location  of  the  school  and  its  curriculum 
are  secret  but  it  is  not  anything  so  sensa- 
tional as  a  "School  for  Sabotage." 

Carmlchael  Is  said  to  be  teaching  some  50 
militants  how  to  organize  the  black  commu- 
nity in  each  ghetto,  to  obtain  key  positions 
of  leadership  so  they  can  call  signals  If  and 
when  there  is  a  riot  or  other  incident.  The 
militants  are  then  to  go  home  and  conduct 
similar   schools   in   their   own   communities. 

This  month.  Carmlchael  held  two  private 
meetings  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Car- 
mlchael is  reported  to  have  promised  King 
not  to  try  to  take  over,  or  Inject  violence  into 
King's  "Mobilization  of  Poor  People"  which 
Is  supposed  to  begin  In  the  Capital  in  early 
April. 

Why  doesn't  the  Department  of  Justice 
prosecute  Carmlchael? 

"We  feel  we  do  not  have  enough  evidence 
to  warrant  prosecution  of  Mr.  Carmlchael  on 
Einy  federal  charge,"  a  spokesman  told  UPI. 
"We  win  try  to  match  prosecutions  with  any 
%'lolatlons  we  do  find.  But  the  department 
win  not  institute  a  prosecution  unless  it  has 
conclusive  evidence." 

High  administration  officials  fear  prosecu- 
tion which  failed  to  produce  ironclad  evi- 
dence and  secure  a  conviction  would  make  a 
martyr  of  Carmlchael  and  fire  up  the  black 
conununlty  worse  than  ever.  Legal  officials 
point  out  that  courts  traditionally  have  been 
loathe  to  convict  any  man  of  sedition  Just  for 
shooting  off  his  mouth. 

Carmlchael  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  a  hand- 
some West  Indian  who  can  be  charming  of 
manner.  Now  27,  he  came  to  New  York  In 
1952  and  became  an  outstanding  student 
among  50  Negroes  at  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science,  mixing  amiably  with  whites. 

He  went  on  to  graduate  from  Howard 
University  with  a  degree  in  philosophy. 

He  participated  In  a  sit-in  In  Virginia  In 
1960  and  quickly  became  Involved  In  the  civil 
rights  movement.  By  1966,  he  had  become 
chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  Originated  in  1960  at  the 
urging  of  King,  SNCC  had  swung  far  from 
the  teachings  of  Its  pwtron. 

After  the  killing  of  Malcolm  X,  the  Black 
Muslim  whose  autobiography  Is  virtually  a 
bible  to  militants,  Carmlchael  replaced  him 
as  something  of  a  national  figure  for  ex- 
tremists. He  has  been  Jailed,  briefly  and 
on  various  local  charges,  27  times.  Today  he 


la  the  Idol  and  Ls  quoted  by  many  of  the 
angry  men  In  the  ghettos. 

One  of  those  attracted  was  H.  Rap  Brown 
A  six-foot,  three-Inch  native  of  Baton  Rouge. 
La.  At  Southern  University  where  he  majored 
In  sociology  he  waa  Hubert  Oerold  Brown. 

He  was  dropped  from  the  school  In  his 
senior  year  for  failure  to  attend  classes. 

Last  May  he  succeeded  Carmlchael  as 
chairman  of  SNCC.  Carmlchael  said  at  the 
time.  "People  will  be  glad  to  have  me  back 
when  they  hear  him — he's  a  bad  man." 

Brown  fulfilled  his  btilldup.  At  his  first 
press  conference  he  attacked  Lyndon  John- 
son as  a  "Mad  Dog."  "Violence  Is  as  Ameri- 
can as  cherry  pie,"  he  said. 

A  few  nights  later  at  a  gathering  of  1,000 
Negroes  In  a  Washington  church.  Brown 
said: 

"Get  you  some  guns  and  bvirn  this  town 
down  If  it  doesn't  come  around  don't  love 
the  white  man  to  death.  Shoot  him  to  death." 

"The  American  civil  rights  movement  Is 
dead.  It  Is  going  to  be  replaced  with  some- 
thing else.  The  people  of  America  will  have 
to  wait  and  see." 

A  few  months  later  he  waa  charged  with 
inciting  to  riot  and  arson  in  Cambridge.  Md. 
The  trial  is  pending.  In  August  he  was  re- 
leased on  815,000  ball  In  New  York  after 
being  charged  with  carrying  a  loaded  .30- 
callber  carbine  on  a  plane  to  New  Orleans 
and  back.  In  January  he  grappled  with  a 
New  York  policeman  outside  the  Cuban 
United  Nations  mission  and  faces  trial  for 
Interfering  with  an  officer's  performance  of 
duty. 

Last  Tuesday,  he  was  arrested  again — this 
time  for  making  an  unauthorized  trip  to 
California  while  under  court  order  to  stay 
in  New  York.  He  had  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to 
appear  at  a  black  power  rally  with  Carml- 
chael. 

There  are  many  responsible  people  who 
feel  the  Carmlchaels  and  Browns  have  been 
built  into  bogeymen,  alarming  and  inflam- 
ing both  the  Negro  and  white  commtmltles. 
by  the  mass  media  reporting  of  their  ac- 
tions and  partictilarly  their  words. 

If  It  were  only  a  handful,  It  might  be  well 
to  let  them  shrivel  In  obscurity.  But  there 
are  dozens  like  them,  as  bad  or  worse,  spout- 
ing off  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods  of  most 
big  cities. 

In  Chicago,  the  angriest  man  In  the  black 
slums  Is  Russell  Meek,  34,  chairman  of  the 
Afro-American  Unity  Committee  and  the 
Black  Impeachment  Committee.  Meek  has  a 
goatee  and  mustache,  usually  dresses  in  Afro- 
styled  garb  with  beads  and  bracelets.  He  par- 
ticipated In  the  open  housing  march  Into  the 
white  suburb  of  Cicero  In  September,  1966,  in 
which  six  persons  were  seriously  Injured  and 
more  than  30  arrested. 

Meek  buys  one  hour  of  radio  time  from  a 
Chicago  PM  station  and  broadcasts  from 
his  living  room  Sunday  night  at  10  p.m. 

"I  teach  blacks  to  love  blacks  and  to  hate 

injustice,    oppression    and    the    people    who 

,  create  this — white  people,  of  course,"  he  says. 

He  warns  whites:  "The  die  Is  cast,  you 
shall  pay  for  the  past." 

"No  more  Negro  generations  will  grow  up 
under  the  same  conditions  as  this  one  has, 
this  I  swear."  Meek  declares,  "I  don't  ad- 
vocate riots.  I  advocate  revolution." 

His  type  of  revolution  calls  for  Isolation 
of  Negro  neighborhoods — anyplace  where 
Negroes  are  In  a  majority — from  white  com- 
munities. Once  In  control,  the  blacks  should 
live  In  cooperatives  and  share  responsibilities 
and  income. 
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existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobUes,  and  to 
aoDly  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  corne 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
.land  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  .^     ^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  withdraw  that  motion, 
and  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

require? 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia.  Two  minutes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  the  motion  and  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

amendment    no.    692 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
tisk  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  as  follows:  As  I  un- 
derstand the  pending  proposal,  if  the 
surtax  is  agreed  to,  It  would  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
the  biU  will  not  be  enacted  by  that  date, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  unless  the  date 
is  changed,  wage  earners  and  other  tax- 
payers will  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
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retroactively  which  have  not  been  de- 
ducted from  their  paychecks,  which 
would  be  a  hardship  and  a  burden  on 

My  amendment  would  make  the  ef- 
fective date  of  tlie  surtax  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  whatever  date 
the  bill  is  signed  into  law. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  Oime 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o  clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  ■i 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  April  1. 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29  <  legislative  day  of 
March  21).  1968: 

U.S.  AiB  Force 

Lt  Gen.  Jack  G.  Merrell,  FR1687  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force^ 
fo  be  assignid  to  positions  of  I'^^'tance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  Pres  dent  n 
the'^ade  of  general,  ""f  >-Jh«„^'.°:^^'|"^  " 
section  8066.  title  10.  of  the  United  States 

Code. 

U.S.  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 

lor   permanent   promotion   to   the   grade   of 

rear  admiral: 


Thomas  D.  Davles  Ernest  W.  Dobie.  Jr. 

Fillmore  B.  Gilkeson  Dick  H.  Gulnn 

John  R.  Wadlelgh  Maurice  P.  Welsner 

Burton  R.  Shupper  Roy  M.  Ij'\^\'j,  .  ,  .,, 

Frederick  E.  Jannev  Frederick  H.  Michaells 

Robert  B.  Erlv  Rov  O.  Anderson 

Vftldemar  O.  Lambert  William  E.  Lemos 

Ben  B.  Pickett  Gerald  E.  Miller 

Leslie  J.  O  Brien,  Jr.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr. 

Wllllaiu  N   Leonard  James  F.  Calvert 

Walter  L   Small.  Jr.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr. 

Lucien  B.  McDonald  James  J.  StUwell 

Lerov  V.  Swanson  John  W.  Dolan.  Jr^ 

Prank  W.  Vannov  William  C.  Hushing 
Thomas  J.  Rudden.  Jr.  James  H.  Smith,  Jr 

Charles  D.  Nace  Kenan  C.  Chllders.  Jr. 
Lloyd  R.  Vasey 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Fran'K  B.  Vorls 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Fowler  W.  Martin 
Frederic  W.  Corle 
Joseph  L.  Howard 

In  the  Navy 
The  nominations  beginning  Peter  D.  Ab- 
bott to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Paul  F.  BoldintJ,  Jr..  to  be  a  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  iW-3)  and  a  temporary 
chief  warrant  officer  (W-4i.  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  18.  1968. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  lieglnning  William  M. 
Adnev  to  be  en.slgn  In  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Francis  P  Warrington,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ^'PP^ared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  18,  IBOO. 
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TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 


Speech  by  Senator  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  Be- 
fore Washington,  D.C.,  Section  of  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters 

HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF    COLORADO 

!N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  29,  1968 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  reading 
:he  remarks  of  the  distingu  shed  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  LMr.  Jordan]  before  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Section  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  on  March  19,  1968. 
I  think  all  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinue to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 

reat  contributions  which  the  Senator 
irom  Idaho  continues  to  make  to  this 

'^^From  his  particular  vantage  point  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Imd  insular  Affairs,  the  Committ^  on 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  ^'eU  as  ot 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
senator  Jordan  has  the  unique  capacity 
to  add  significantly  to  the  work  of  the 
Senate-a  capacity  which  he  continually 
draws  upon  to  add  new  dimensions  and 
insight  into  contemporary  problems. 

In  his  prepared  remarks.  Senator  Jor- 
dan addressed  himself  to  the  Question  of 
the  influence  which  the  proper  use  of  our 
land  and  related  resources  may  have-not 
only  upon  the  quaUty  of  present  Amen- 


can  life,  but  also  upon  future  generations 
Senator  Jordan  has  added  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  how  v^e 
must  aproach  this  Important  question  in 
order  to  strike  the  proper  balance  to  ht 
the  needs  of  the  greatest  public  interest 
in  managing  and  utilizing  our  great  na- 
tional treasure  of  land  and  its  related 

i*p  sources 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Senator  Jordan 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  BT  SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN  BEFORE 
THE  wIsHINGTON.  D.C.  SECTION  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTERS,  MARCH 
19,1968  ^        .,    ♦ 

MV  good  friends  It  has  been  eaW  that 
■Man  ll  the  product  of  his  environment.  As 
is  usual  m  making  such  a  general  «t^tement. 
his  is  only  partially  true.  Many  other  ^arl- 
Lbles  enter-  into  the  complexities  wWch  afiec 
people  and  which  help  to  mold  our  civiliza- 
tion Certamiy  the  proper  use  of  our  land  and 
re°ated  resources  has  a  major  Influence  not 
only  on  those  now  living  but  on  generations 

■°It"?s  Wniely  and  pertinent  that  those  of 
us  who  now  have  some  responsibility  con- 
cerning the  highest  and  best  use  of  our  land 
resources  should  meet  to  analyze  and  dls- 
riiss  the  subject,  "The  land  use:  Who  calls 
thfshots"  The  subject  Is  weU-chosen  and 
vou  have  heard  outstanding  land  economists 
discuss  the  matter  in  depth  here  tofay- 

I  am  honored  and  certainly  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  such  a  dlstln- 
eulshed  group  of  people.  As  a  member  of  the 
Innate  interior,  PubUc  Worta.  Aeronautical 


and  space,  and  Joint  Economic  Committees 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
■rrall  Commission  and  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  It  Is  (lulte  evident 
that  I  am  exposed  to  many  of  the  current 
problems  concerning  uses  not  on.y  of  our 
Tand  taut  of  the  .-^pace  above  as  well.  In  Mew 
of  these  complexities  It  may  well  be  that  at 
times  we  can  be  compared  to  an  old  Idaho 
ludge  who  said,  'I  have  no  trouble  making 
up  mv  mind  -n  a  case  until  I  have  heard 
both  sides."  That  is  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  livlnR  in  this  great  country.  We 
<;o  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  both  sides 
of  -nv  issue,  and  we  should  make  fuU  use 
and  really  appreciate  the  Ireedom  of  speech 

v.hlch  we  have.  v.   4.  t  „^„ 

If  I  could  in  one  word  express  what  I  con- 
sider the  paramount  poal  in  our  land  uses  I 
would  say  -balance."  This  word  according  to 
Webster  means  equlilbrium.  equality,  to  com- 
pare, to  counterbalance,  equal  or  to  make 
eaual.  adiust  or  to  settle. 

Multi-purpose    is    often   used    where   land 
Is  utUlzed  for  many  purposes,  but  we  must 
balance  our  land  U>  nt  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular period  of  time.  We  also  must  balance 
the  use  of  any  specific  area  of  land  to  those 
lands  which  are  adjacent  or  nearby  It  we 
are  to  serve  the  greatest  public  interest   To 
do  this  where  we  have  Private,  municipal 
countv.  state  or  federally  owned  land  in  the 
same  "general   location,   or  if  we   have   any 
combination  of  these  ownerships  we   must 
have  fuU  cooperation  and  coordination.        _ 
We  also   should  define  "public  interest. 
How   much   consideration   should   be   given 
10  the  needs  and  wishes  of  local  P«>ple.  com- 
pared to  a  greater  number  of  people  w^o  are 
far  removed  from  any  specific  ^^nd.  Because 
some  of  the  land  Is  In  federal  ownership  each 
person  feels  that  he  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  Its  use  and  management. 
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We  may  compare,  for  discussion  purposes. 
Western  public  range  lands  which  are  used 
for  watershed  management,  growing  of  tim- 
ber, furnishing  forage  for  livestock  and  wild- 
life, supplying  local  needs  for  camping, 
plcnlclclng,  hunting,  fishing  and  for  the 
production  of  minerals,  to  lands  involved  In 
a  federal  highway  which  Is  near  a  congested 
city.  In  the  first  category  a  local  advisory 
committee  usually  assists  the  land  manager 
or  supervisor  to  develop  the  proper  program. 
In  the  second  instance  a  local  community 
planning  or  zoning  commission  or  group 
make  recommendations  concerning  limited 
access,  overpass  or  possibly  the  need  for  a 
traffic  control  facility  on  such  a  highway  so 
that  children  may  cross  this  busy  street  to 
get  to  their  schools.  In  either  instance  local 
Interest  should  have  full  consideration  so 
the  land  uses  will  be  compatible  with  the 
need.  In  other  Instances  such  as  Yellowstone 
National  Park  where  national  or  even  inter- 
national public  Interest  is  Involved  a  dif- 
ferent situation  exists. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  our  land  admin- 
istrators In  the  same  position  as  the  Bible 
story  where  the  Lord  had  fasted  for  40  days 
and  was  weak  with  hunger.  The  Devil  ap- 
proached Him  and  after  taking  the  Ix.rd  to 
a  high  mountain  showed  Him  a  beautiful 
valley  with  sparkling  cold  water,  green  gra.ss 
and  tall  trees.  He  told  the  Lord  if  He  would 
forsake -Hts  program  and  Join  with  the  Devil. 
He  would  give  Him  half  of  all  these  things. 
But  as  you  know,  the  Devil  didn't  own  one 
acre  of  those  lands. 

The  word  conservationist  has  never  been 
fully  explained.  We  have  working  conserva- 
tionists and  we  have  writing  or  vocal  con- 
servationists who'aj'e  sometimes  called  dedi- 
cated conservationists.  Each  of  these  groups 
is  Important  in  developing  and  implementing 
a  conservation  program.  Each  is  important 
in  analyzing  and  implementing  proper  land 
uses  so  we  may  achieve  the  best  results.  To 
do  this  we  need  better  communication  be- 
tween these  two  groups  of  conservationists 
than  we  have  h.id  at  times  in  the  past  The 
public  should  be  made  fully  aware  nf  the 
part  that  each  group  plays  in  the  total  land 
used  effort,  one  to  help  the  public  under- 
stand the  problems,  the  other  to  actually 
put  conservation  practices  to  use.  I  fully  be- 
lieve it  is  )x)ssible  for  members  of  these 
somewhat  separate  categories  of  conserva- 
tionists to  disagree  in  some  respect  without 
being  disagreeable.  Some  communication 
b.Trriers  shou'd  be  broken  down. 

Out  west  two  .\djoining  owners  of  lands 
which  are  fenced  have  a  "common  .shared 
boundary."  It  is  necessary  to  agree  on  cer- 
tain land  use  practices  iri  this  same  way  if 
we  are  to  liave  the  best  balanced  use  of 
our  land  resources  now  and  in  the  future. 
We  also  need  to  develop  more  common 
boundaries  and  to  fully  understand  the  dif- 
ference reality  and  Illusion  in  developing 
land  use  planning. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  planning  and  zoning 
of  land  uses  so  we  may  develop  proerams  in 
advance  to  meet  our  future  needs  with  the 
very  minimum  of  disruption  of  existing  land 
use.  No  one  really  likes  the  new.  We  are  all 
in  a  sense,  afraid  of  change.  If  we  are  to 
progress,  however,  we  must  accept  change. 
But  we  must  be  sure  change  is  necessary. 
This  applies  to  land  use.  and  each  day  we 
see  some  new  highway,  some  new  building, 
a  new  canal  or  other  change  in  our  land  pat- 
tern. 

History  tells  us  that  changes  have  taken 
place  In  the  country,  but  none  of  us  in  this 
fast  moving  age  can  foretell  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  what  land  pattern  changes  are 
likely  very  far  in  the  future.  We  should  use 
history  and.  of  course,  past  experience,  along 
with  all  available  resource  information  to  ar- 
rive at  some  meaningful  land  use  plans  for 
the  future.  But  let  us  be  practical.  Land  vise 
sets  a  pattern  for  higher  use  which  cannot 
be  determined  very  far  in  advance. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  happen  to 
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our  land  development  and  how  much  land 
development  may  liave  been  retarded  if  the 
"Plymouth  Colony  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission"  could  have  envisioned  our  pres- 
ent existing  uses  of  land  a'.id  attempted  to 
classify  in  advance,  lands  that  through  their 
crystal  ball  would  be  needed  for  railroads, 
highways,  parks,  wilderness  ureas,  green  t)elt 
spaces,  transmission  lines,  natural  gas  lines, 
airports,  runways  and  beltways,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

Even  this  city  of  Washington.  D.C.  was  se- 
lected principally  .is  a  compromise  for  the 
Capitol  of  our  country  not  because,  at  that 
time  it  was  classified  as  being  suitable  for  a 
Capital  City.  The  land  was  mostly  swampy 
and  undesirable  and  the  area  where  the  Capi- 
tol now  st<\nds.  because  of  its  slight  eleva- 
tion, no  doubt  was  choice  hunting  ground  for 
wild  game.  Later  through  an  evolutionary 
process  it  possibly  became  a  farm,  and  still 
later  some  of  the  area  was  u  row-housing 
development.  From  that  it  has  gradually  de- 
veloped to  its  present  use.  So  our  planning 
must  be  practical  and  realistic,  it  must  be 
ba.sed  primarily  on  current  needs.  Our  laws 
also  provide  methods  of  acquiring  any  land 
the  public  may  need  when  such  use  has  been 
fully  Justified. 

In  "calling  the  shots"  or  using  land  for  its 
lilghest  and  best  use  landowners  and  man- 
agers must  cooperate  and.  In  a  sense,  coordi- 
nate or  balance  their  operations  and  pro- 
grams. In  some  particular  tracts  such  as  those 
in  National  Parks,  defense  sites,  fish  and 
giune  refuges,  atomic  energy  plant  sites  and 
others,  a  very  definite  paramount  purpose 
has  iDeen  established. 

Of  the  180  million  acres  of  land  managed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  however,  and  the 
475  million  acres  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  multiple-use  can  and  in 
most  instances  should  be  practiced.  Much  of 
these  lands  .ire  eitlier  intermingled  or  ad- 
jacent to  .state  or  |)rivate  lands.  Fire  presup- 
presslon,  fire  protection,  and  fire  fighting,  in- 
sect control,  noxious  and  poisonous  weed 
programs,  predator  control  projects  and  oth- 
ers too  numerous  to  mention  are  involved. 
We  see  again  there  must  be  full  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  the  land  man- 
agers and  owners,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
improve  our  present  uses. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  since 
tlie  beginning  of  this  century  in  securing 
tills  type  of  cooperation.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute ut  this  time  to  the  managers  of  these 
federal  and  state  agencies,  to  private  land- 
uwner.s,  as  well  as  research,  educational 
agencies  and  individuals.  Through  improved 
s-eed.  wise  use  of  i>esticides  and  insecticides, 
better  equipment  and  knowledge  gained 
tlirough  researcli.  our  farmers  .ind  ranchers 
are  producing  more  food  than  we  can  pres- 
ently ii.~e  in  tills  country  in  spite  of  our 
tremendous  population  growth.  The  consum- 
ers are  able  to  eat  ijetter  on  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  take-home  pay  than  at  any 
time  in  iiistory. 

Our  fish  and  game  numbers  nave  doubled 
and  tripled  in  many  irist.inces.  In  fact  whoa 
Lewis  .-.nd  Clark  made  their  historic  expedi- 
tion in  1804  they  were  hard  put  at  times  to 
find  wild  game  .md  food  wlien  only  a  few 
tiiousand  Indians  were  eking  out  a  scant 
living  from  the  lands  in  the  west.  Now  al- 
though our  hunters  greatly  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  we  had  at  that  time,  we  are 
able  to  produce  additional  food  to  feed  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Minerals  from  our  lands  provide  raw  ma- 
terials wliicli  helped  to  build  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial empire  the  world  lias  ever  seen  and 
supply  the  nation's  sinews  of  war.  From  these 
minerals  are  forged  the  vehicles  of  our  trans- 
portation system  and  the  energy  to  keep  our 
cars,  trucks,  buses,  trains,  airplanes  and 
tractors  operating. 

In  forestry  our  sustained  yield  policy  Is 
geared  to  provide  wood  products  in  per- 
petuity. Our  lands  are  now  producing  more 
timber  than  we  are  cutting. 
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Through  current  management  programs 
our  watersheds  fulfill  many  needs  and  require 
the  close  cooperation  between  private  own- 
ers and  representatives  of  public  ownership. 
Landowners  are  permitting  wildlife  to  feed 
and  wintpr  on  their  private  lands.  These  own- 
ers also  permit  hunting  both  for  wild  fowl 
and  wildlife  on  their  land  Sunbathers.  rock 
hounds,  fishermen,  picnickers,  and  other  out- 
door enthuasiasts  are  usually  allowed  on 
most  private  lands.  True  we  have  a  few 
landowners  who  do  not  cooperate  but  with 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  we  can  acquire 
access  or  the  land  itself  if  we  can  show  ,i 
real  need. 

Private  land  ownership  Is,  In  reality,  a 
stewardship  and  such  land  should  be  man- 
aged so  it  will  be  available  for  future  gener- 
ations In  as  good  or  better  condition  than 
when  the  present  owner  acquired  It.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  the  owner  must  make  a  profit 
and  pay  taxes  to  assist  in  caring  for  our 
governmental  needs.  We  expect  and  require 
as  good  or  better  management  on  our  public 
lands  as  on  private  or  state  lands.  We  must 
all  work  with  and  not  against  nature.  The 
evidence  of  this  lack  "^f  proper  use  occurs 
not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  older 
countries. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  summer  in 
Afghanistan  investigating  the  economic 
feasibility  of  a  large  reclamation  develop- 
ment, I  found  that  certain  centuries  iii 
watershed  abuse  had  first  removed  all  if 
the  timber  from  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
elevation.  Overgrazing  had  contributed  lo 
the  destruction  of  the  grass  cover  by  leaving 
insufficient  vegetation  to  retard  the  run-off 
Erosion  was  inevitable  and  devastating  al- 
most beyond  belief.  Soil  movement  liad  bared 
the  hillsides  to  bedrock  so  that  there  was 
little  more  run-off  retardation  than  from 
the  roof  of  a  building. 

Masonry  arched  bridges  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  stood  stark  and  desolate  In 
the  desert,  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
a  rampaging  river  had  damned  Its  own  chan- 
nel by  logging  debris  against  the  bridge  piers 
and  then  cutting  a  new  channel  as  If  in 
defiance  of  man's  efforts  to  contain  It.  At 
flood  state  the  river  was  a  monster  out  of 
control.  In  the  heat  of  summer  when  water 
was  most  needed  the  river  would  shrink  to 
a  docile,  sluggish  stream,  an  altogether  in- 
adequate fraction  of  its  flood  stage.  In  this 
same  country  I  have  seen  drifting  sand 
dunes  uncover  the  houses  of  the  village  that 
was  once  the  center  of  an  irrigated  agricul- 
ture community.  Here  was  a  civilization  that 
had  perished  for  lack  of  water.  This  is  a 
silent  indictment  of  man's  refusal  to  observe 
sound  conservation  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail  to  use  our 
resources  through  complete  preservation  we 
can  go  to  another  extreme.  In  the  1930's 
several  five-acre  enclosures  were  fenced  on 
public  domain  land  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 
When  I  looked  at  some  of  these  a  few  years 
ago  I  found  that  through  non-use  large  old 
bitter  Ijrush  and  big  sagebrush  had  taken 
over  and  there  was  little  or  no  browse  or 
useable  grass  growing  in  these  fenced  areas. 
Conservation  usually  means  wise  use  and 
not  in  most  instances  complete  preservation. 

A  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  created  by  congressional  action  to  study 
all  land  use  and  related  laws  as  well  as  the 
regulations  which  govern  them.  We  cannot 
make  this  study  without  taking  into  account, 
of  course,  the  operations  of  our  state  and 
private  lands  as  well  as  federal  lands.  Con- 
tracts for  studies  with  outstanding  research 
groups  have  already  been  made  on  about  a 
third  of  those  that  will  be  studied.  The 
others  are  being  readied  for  submission  for 
study.  It  would  seem  that  the  millions  of 
dollarsi  that  are  being  spent  and  the  research 
that  is  being  developed  in  connection  with 
this  that  we  should  not  move  too  fast  too 
soon  on  new  regulations  or  legislation.  If 
we  do  not  have  an  emergency  we  should  not 
create  one.  We  should  move  with  caution  on 


new    legislation    or    changes    in    recjulations, 
nTess  we  do  have  an  emergency  situation 
I  hope  that  landowners,  land  administra- 
tors   rTearchers,  and  educators  will  all  join 
ogetlu-r  in  assisting  to  find  the  right  answers 
n  connection  with  the  studies  we    ire  no%v 
makmg    I  hope  we  can  find  the  balance  ol 
use  of  our  lands  for  which  we  are  all  seeking. 
This  can  onlv  be  done  If  we  each  understand 
m  problems  of  the  other  segments  of  our 
md  use.  research  and  educational  Pro^P^-^^ 
n  conclusion,  I  would  leave  this  thought 
with  vou    Never,  let    us   1  .rget   the  Interde- 
ne   d^nce   of   land   and   watcT.   Whether   our 
interest  in  these  resources  derives  as  owners, 
enters  or  custodians  for  uU  of  the  people 
we    must    remember    that    we    are    -^t-jwa  d= 
e,nU— no  one  has  yet  devised  a  way  to  tuce 
even  a  small  parcel  of  these  resources  with 
us  when  v.e  cross  the  bar.  They  ^■^-"V'!„\h 
=  our  heritage.  Let  us  use  them  wisely  and 
well  with  full  dedication  to  the  proposition 
hat  bv  the  verv  nature  of  what  is  best  lor 
ai  of  "us.  we   must  pass   this  legacy  on   to 
'luture  generations  as  good  or  Ijetter  than  it 
came  to  us.   Only   in  this  way   can   we   dis- 
charge  our    own    responsibilities    as    keepers 
,f  the  precious  resources  which  lor  one  brlet 
moment   in    history   is   ours   to   cherish   and 
j.rotect,  

New     Frontiers     of    Understanding    the 
U.S.S.R. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
is  110  greater,  general  misconception  held 
in  our  country  than  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  "Russia."'  "a  nation."  "a  coun- 
iry  of  over  200  million  Russians.'  This 
"rave  misconception  is  almost  daily  en- 
countered not  only  in  the  private  realm 
but  also  in  the  highest  official  circles.  Re- 
'a-ettablv,  many  of  our  misdirected  poli- 
cies toward  the  U.S,S,R.  are  based  on  this 
misconception  and  will  undoubtedly  cost 
us  much  in  this  historic  struggle  with 
Soviet  Russian  imperiocoloniahsm 

The   new   book   on   "The   Vulnerable 
Rus.sians"  explodes  this  basic  misconcep- 
tion and  illuminates  the  new  frontiers  of 
understanding  the  U.S.SR.  It  also  .sets 
forth  concrete   recommendations   for  a 
rapid   rectification   of  the  Red  einpire. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  is  lu- 
cidly written,  quite  revealing  in  many 
areas,  and  well  documented  throughout. 
With   broad   perspective,   it   shows   the 
blinders  of  misunderstanding  by  which 
our  policymakers  have  approached  the 
Russian  problem. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now- 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
Univer.sitv.  Washington.  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  na- 
fjre  of  the  work. 
The  excerpts  follow: 
New  Frontiers  of  Understanding  the 

U.S.S  R. 
•What  man  dare.  I  dare:    Approach  tliou 
like  the  rugged  Ru-ssian  bear."— Macbeth 

By  now  vou  may  well  be  saying.  "Propa- 
ganda? Tl-iis  could  not  possibly  be  the  major 
clue  for  beating  tae  Russians  in  the  Cold 
War  After  rdl.  prop.-g.inda  is  Just  propa- 
ganda, words  and  more  words  which  cannot 
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resolve  anv  i.ssues,"  Sometimes  a  further 
thought  is" added:  "Let  them  propagandize: 
we'll" maintiin  our  military  strength.  Propa- 
ganda won't  lielp  us.  but  superior  military 
strength  will,"  Skakespeare  in  Macbeth 
showed  a  keener  Insight 

Statements  of  this  lype  miss  the  whole 
point  of  the  Cold  War.  First,  look  up  the 
definition  of  j.ropaganda.  It  is  not  the  of- 
fensive or  meanlneless  word  you  may  think 
it  to  be  Pro!>aganda  means  ideas,  concepts. 
dcKtrines.  svst-ms  of  thought  which,  re- 
gardless of  their  validity  or  lack  of  validity-. 
ultinxatelv  del-ermine  and  shape  the  be- 
Irivior  and  actions  of  men.  whether  ra- 
tionallv  or  irrationally.  All  revolutions  owe 
their  l5lrth  and  development  to  propaganda: 
men  have  laid  down  both  their  lives  and 
arms  becaus?  of  propaganda, 

• 
Kf-epins   these   points   in   mind.   It  should 
be  evident  bv  now  that  one  of  the  most  stra- 
i..pic  fon-ppts  in  our  psychopolitical  warfare 
against    imperialist    Moscow    Is    the    captive 
lum-Russlan    r.ations    in    the   US.SR,    Herein 
lies  the  new  frontier  of  iinderstandine  and 
combating  the  USSR,  There  is  no  que.stion 
but  that  this  win  become  the  primary  con- 
cept in  our  cold  war  operations  against  'he 
SnVie'  Ru-sian  Emnire    It  !■-  only  a  ciuestlon 
of  time— time  for  more  shock  treatment-':  ad- 
-ninlstered   bv  co'onialist   Moscow   in   Africa, 
Asia     the   Middle  East,   and   Latin    America: 
time  lor  more  Red  totalitarian  t..ke<-)vprs  in 
any  of  these  are.is  via  the  clu.sslc  imperialist 
Ru'ssian  cold  war  principle  of  t'.iVitlr  .f   i"i- 
prm-  time  for  a  soberine  realization  in  the 
United   States   that   man   with   aU   his   com- 
plement   of    ideas,    will,    convictions,    faith, 
courage,    and    cunning    will    always    be    the 
ultltnaie  we;vpon. 
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Several  vears  aeo  an  expert  on  polwar 
wrote:  "If  Russians  who  claim  to  be  anti- 
Communists  refuse  to  extend  the  goal  of 
freedom  to  non-Russians,  then  we  must 
wonder  whose  side  ;uch  Russians  will  be 
on  when  a  showdown  comes,"  The  author  of 
this  observation  was  himself  at  first  skepti- 
cal about  the  contention  that  a  basic  com- 
mon denominator  exists  between  the  Ru.s- 
sian  totalitarians  in  Moscow  and  n  sizable 
number  of  empire-minded  Russian  emigres 
in  the  Free  World,  This  denominator  h.is 
been  the  prescrvatlor.  of  the  primary  Rus- 
Man  Empire  now  paraded  about  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Clo.se  experience  helped  to  dissolve 
The  author's  early  skepticism. 


Tlie  plain  fact  Is  that  no  foreign  army  or 
subversive  machine  had  ever  overtaken  Rus- 
sia In  the  imperialist  manner  that  the  Soviet 
Ru'^sian  aggressors  invaded  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries Ukraine.  Poland,  ^nd  other.s.  whether 
directlv  or  Indirectly,  The  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion and  all  that  followed  was  thoroughly 
and  completelv  a  Russian  phenomenon. 

THE    CAPTIVE    NON-RUSSIAN     NA^nONS    IN    THE 

r.s  s.R. 
In  a  sense  this  essential  polwar  concept 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR  Is 
not  new.  For  some  time  it  has  been  tied  up 
wUh  the  righteous  cause  of  the  subjugated 
nations    in  ^he    Russian    Empire,    the    right 
of   national   self-determination   and   similar 
oblectives.   Natur.illy   these   ends   are   indis- 
nensable  to  the  existence  of  the  concept   But 
in  an  instrumentalist  and  operational  sense 
there  has  been  no  thorough  and  systematic 
development  of  the  concept  along  lines  of  a 
p'anned  strategy  against  the  modern  totali- 
tarianism  and   colonialism   of   Moscow.   The 
Germans  made  a  haphazard   »«*'i^P\  ";t   it^ 
and  disclosed   documents  of  World   War  II 
vp'l  -nte=t   to  i's  character.  Elevated  r.s  an 
instrument  of  thought  and  action,  r-nd  logi- 
cally  distinguished   but    not   divorced   from 
certain  moral  and  political  ends,  the  concept 
is  a  most  powerful  device  in  the  propaganda 


field,  which  in  the  Cold  War-the  war  to 
move  minds  and  win  hearts— encompa.sses  nil 
else. 

In  present  as  well  as  future  circumstances 
the  relentless  pursuit  by  Moscow  to  foist  the 
Soviet  Russian  linage  upon  the  non-totali- 
tarian Free  World  will  only  serve  to  under- 
sc.-.re  the  urgency  of  properly  characterizing 
the  soviet  Union  as  it  really  is  and  of  form- 
ulating plans  of  positive  action  accordingly. 
The  mnin  character  of  Mo.scow's  policy  is 
propagandistic  and  psycho-political:  its 
mllltarv  power  Is  in  reality  secondary.  This 
char.icter  Is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
tr.iditional  cold  war  nature  of  Russian 
diplomacy. 
.  . 

The  peculiarities  of  current  thinking  on 
the  USSR,  both  m  the  United  States  and  In 
Western  Europe,   are  four  in  number    One 
is  the  careless  and  literal  confusion  of  na- 
tion and  state.  Second,  In  a  persistent  his- 
torical void.  'Communism"  continues  to  be 
unrealisticallv  reified.   Third,   the   "■•iml""'- 
tions  of  monolithic  imputations  to  the  USSR 
extend    into    cverv    imaginable    sphere— the 
political    economic,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
l.T  forth.  And   imrth,   a  double  standard   is 
trowingly   or    inadvprt--ntly    maintained    in 
Jninectitm  with  different  areas  of  U  S.  rela- 
tions   Taken  in  combination,  these  peculiar 
■  spects   portray   a   distorted    jjicture    of   the 
-ovict   Union,  "reinforce   the   Image  Moscow 
'Pcks   to   establish  permanently  of  Its  own 
<'mplre,  and  Insure  a  major  disadvantage  for 
us  In  the  cold  war  contest. 
. 
Another  outstanding  example  of  the  first 
uenuli.arlty     is     President     Kennedys     con- 
•r.dictorv  statements.  As  we  observed,  dur- 
iiiff  the  "i960   Presidential   campaign   he  de- 
ijlorcd  the  Eisenhower  Administration's  use 
1,1  ■^'ich  t°rms  as  ".Soviet  nation"  and  '  .Soviet 
i.eople"  Yet.  in  his  State  of  the  Union  nd- 
on'ss    he    declared.    "I    now    invite    all    na- 
tions—including the  soviet  Union—  to  ioln 

Concerning  the  second  peculiarity.  Hie 
reihcation  ol  Communism,  it  would  seem 
that  'he  spectacular  Hungarian  Revolution 
alone  should  have  convinced  us  of  the  ob- 
icctlve  sterility  and  vacuity  of  Communism. 
Untortunatelv.  this  impression  wa.s  not  l..st- 
uig  lor  in  t,ie  period  lollowmg,  ospeciallv 
m  1959  '!!«■  unreil  <  ontest  bef.veen  "Com- 
munism" and  <.apitaUsm  was  ><"' '^■<;f .  ';"'' 
manv  continued  to  be  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  of  -nuhting  Communism,;  "t'^P>t^ 
the  fact  there  are  no  such  re  U  entities,  terms 
-U'h  a-'  "Communist  nations"  and  'Com- 
munist peoples  "  became  rampant  In  Western 
use. 


In   classes   at   Georgetown  University  and 
elsewhere,    the    writer    h.-.s  /^r    many    years 
insisted  on   a  concretist  definition  of  Com- 
munism from  those  who  uncritically  apply 
the  term  to  the  soviet   Union  or  any  other 
>:ector  of  Moscow's  empire.  Even  Soviet  Rus- 
-,an    tergiversates    cannot    detine   concretely 
^vhat  everyone  seem?  to  bandy  about  l,.osely. 
In   1961    thev   conjured   up   this  nioon.shine 
c;efinition:   "Communi.'^m  is  a  cla.ssless  soci.al 
.-tem  with  one  iorm  of  public   ownership 
(f  the  means  (if  production,  and  :olI  social 
equality   of    all    members   of   socictv:    under 
It    the  all-round  development  of  people  will 
be  accompanied  bv   the   growth  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  through   continuous  progress 
)•!  science  and  technology;  all  sources  of  pub- 
u'c' wealth   will   cush  forth  abundantly,  and 
lie   great   principle   from  each   according  to 
his  ability,   to  cich  according  to  his  needs 
will  be  Imp'.cmented  " 
. 
The    final    peculiar    aspect,    our    double 
't.ndT-d     is    a    hiehlv   vulnerable    point    in 
U  S    foreign   relations    In  fact,   its  presence 
mikes   for   manifest   contradictions    in    our 
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official  utterances  and  policies.  For  instance, 
OUT  Presidents  have  frequently  held  out  for 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  but  when  concrete  projects 
arise  In  connection  with  most  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR,  a  vague  and 
self-defeating  position  of  non-predetermlna- 
tlon  Is  maintained.  We  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  Independence  of  entitles  in  Africa, 
which  could  hardly  be  deemed  nations,  but 
we  are  afraid  to  uphold  the  long-established 
Independence  aspirations  of  real  national 
organisms  In  the  Immediate  environment  of 
the  avowed  enemy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Several  months  after  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  explosion  In  1959,  Moscow  suddenly 
began  publishing  and  distributing  through 
London  sources  a  series  called  The  Fifteen 
Soviet  Republics,  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
Prom  December,  1959  to  April.  1960  these 
booklets  were  prepared  in  typical  Potemkln 
Village  style.  Puppet  ministers  of  the  non- 
Russian  republics  Introduced  their  respec- 
tive domains  to  the  reader.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
Council  of  Ministers,  N.  Kalshenko,  presented 
the  "happy  and  prosperous"  conditions  of 
Ukraine,  which,  for  him  "Is  one  of  Russia's 
biggest  industrial  areas." 

«  •  «  •  • 

Moreover,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
KhzushchaK's  prime  mission  in  the  U.N.  As- 
sembly In  1960  was  to  deflect  attention  from 
colonialism  in  the  USSR  by  concentrating  on 
colonial  vestiges  in  the  Free  World.  This 
was  his  way  of  replying  further  to  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution.  Even  the 
USSR  Embassy  in  Washington  has  come  into 
the  potemkinistlc  act  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans  showing  an  Interest  in  the  stra- 
tegic non-Russian  concept.  The  scandalous 
UNESCO  study  prepared  by  subsidized  "Red 
scholars"  in  1962  would  make  a  story  In 
Itself. 

It  is  most  Important  to  recall  that  in  that 
15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, both  Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker 
of  Canada  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Am- 
bassador. Dr.  Tlngfu  F.  Tsiang,  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  issue,  but  both  Immediately 
became  targets  of  Moscow's  tirade.  On  the 
dominant  question  of  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism, the  subject  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR  was  a  natural 
one  for  us  to  advance  in  order  to  gain  a 
strong  offensive  In  the  debate.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  scarcely  raised  it. 

•  *  •  •  • 
But  it  Is  illuminating  that  in  1960  the  then 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  Douglas  Dillon, 
referred  to  these  captives  and  said:  "The 
.Armenians,  the  Georgians,  the  Ukrainians, 
the  Tatars,  the  Turkomans.  Uzbeks,  and 
Tadzhlks — and  many  others  who  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  Czarist  prison-house  of 
nations.'  as  Marx  called  it — were  thrust  by 
force  Into  the  Communist  straltjacket."  Re- 
gardless of  some  conceptual  inaccuracies  In 
the  statement.  It  Is  nevertheless  a  decided 
mark  of  progress,  an  advance  in  our  offlcial 
thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union.  .After  all. 
only  a  few  years  before  the  Department 
taught,  in  its  Soviet  Affairs  Notes  (No.  156)  : 
"The  term  'Ukraine'  is  itself  a  modern  po- 
litical rather  than  a  historical  term.  It  was 
invented  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  na- 
tionalists seeking  to  detach  the  southwestern 
borderlands  of  Russia  from  the  Tsarist  Em- 
pire." 

•  •  •  •  « 

REQUISITES  op  REORIENTATION 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  four  requisites  are:  d)  the  strategic 
polwar  concept  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  USSR:  (2)  emphasis  on  Moscow's  to- 
talitarian Imperialism;  (3)  the  full  exposure 
of  Soviet  Russian  colonialism;  and  i4)  the 
development  of  a  universalized  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  all  that  this  Implies. 
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The  sorry  confusion  of  state  and  nation  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  readily  re- 
solved by  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  de- 
termining concept  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR.  The  concept  also  counter- 
acts the  use  of  such  baseless  terms  as  "the 
Soviets,"  "the  Soviet  nation,"  "the  Soviet 
people,"  and  the  like. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Emphasis  on  Moscow's  totalitarian  im- 
perialism Is  a  second  workable  requisite.  It 
is  totally  in  accord  with  historical  fact  and 
current  political  reality.  Such  emphasis  Is 
obviously  related  as  a  necessary  support  to 
our  primary  concept.  We  noted  before  that 
when  the  Hungarians  revolted  in  1956  the 
battle  cry  was  both  "Freedom!"  and  "Russkl 
go  home."  When  the  Georgians  rioted  in 
March  and  May  of  the  same  year,  public 
buildings  in  Tlflis  were  chalked  with  the 
slogan.  "Long  Live  an  Independent  Georgia." 
When  the  Germans  Invaded  Ukraine  In  1941, 
they  were  greeted  with  flowers  and  mass 
cries  for  Independence  from  the  Russian 
masters.  These  cases  can  be  multiplied  In- 
deflnltely.  going  back  to  the  conquest  of  the 
flrst  array  of  non-Russian  nations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20's.  Foreign  domination 
with  totalitarian  rein.s — meaning  Russia — is 
the  crucial  and  overall  fact  in  all  of  these 
cases. 

•  «  *  «  « 

Beyond  the  propaganda  smoke  screen  of 
"Independent  socialist  countries,"  including 
even  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR, 
is  the  opaque  reality  of  Soviet  Russian 
colonialism.  Knowing  the  usual  output  of 
Western  scholars.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
observation  made  by  a  quoted  official  study 
that  'Western  scholars  of  Soviet  affairs  agree 
on  the  Imperial-colonial  character  of  the 
U.S.S.R."  This  condition,  too,  is  Interwoven 
with  the  polwar  non-Russian  concept.  Mos- 
cow has  been  the  center  of  imperialist  con- 
qtiest  over  all  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions now  being  fallaciously  represented  as 
"the  socialist  countries." 

•  •  *  *  • 

The  full  exposure  of  Soviet  Russian  coloni- 
alism would  further  reveal  the  existence  of  an 
extended  Soviet  Russian  empire  with  differ- 
ent sets  of  relationships  contained  within, 
such  as  that  of  the  Russian  and  non-Russian 
within  the  USSR,  that  of  Moscow  and  the 
.•so-called  satellites  in  Central  Europe,  and  the 
Moscow-Peking.  Moscow-Belgrade.  Moscow- 
Havana  relationships.  Whatever  the  moti- 
vation behind  theb.  oft-used  references  to 
"the  Soviet  bloc,"  "Commimlst  bloc."  Indeed, 
even  "the  Soviet  Empire,"  lack  the  existential 
pungency  and  operational  slgniflcanoe  of  the 
conception  advanced  here.  The  Infrequent 
criticism  in  a  few  circles  that  this  requisite 
implicates  the  Russian  people  Is  without 
logical  point  in  this  context.  The  oppressed 
Russian  people,  as  a  whole,  have  little  to 
do  with  this  political  phenomenon.  More- 
over, continual  stress  on  the  empire  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  legalistic  , 
extensions  In  Central  Europe  and  Eastern ' 
Asia  leaves  no  room  for  the  imputation  of 
monollthism  in  any  form. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mention  shotUd  be  made  here  of  another 
conclusive  and  pragmatic  test  of  the  de- 
termining concept  of  the  captive  non- 
Rtisslan  nations  in  the  USSR.  In  1960  the 
writer  succeeded  in  having  a  measure  passed 
by  Congress  honoring  Taras  Shevchenko.  A 
century  ago  our  own  great  tradition  of  Inde- 
pendence, freedom,  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment rubbed  off  on  this  heroic  Ukrain- 
ian poet  and  humanist.  The  Congressional 
tribute  vexed  Moscow  so  much  that  a  whole 
barrage  of  verbal  assault  agalnSt  the  author 
and  others  was  launched.  Because  of  the 
pragmatic  value  of  the  test  and  the  fact 
that  this  story  Is  yet  to  be  fully  understood, 
a  whole  chapter  Is  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  new  frontier  of  understanding  and  com- 
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bating   the   USSR   will    become    even   more 
clear. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Whether  there  be  a  Stalinist  or  a  Khru- 
shchevian  climate  In  the  Soviet  Union  sina 
other  sectors  of  Moscow's  empire,  cultivated 
psycho-political  means  can  be  employed  with 
uncanny  fiezibllity  and  maneuverability.  As 
we  shall  see,  on  the  diplomatic  level,  in  one 
situation  we  might  be  compelled  to  sever 
relations  with  the  master  and  dependent  Red 
capitals  in  the  empire;  in  another,  such 
as  now,  we  should  be  extending  these  rela- 
tions to  the  non-Russian  capitals  in  the 
USSR.  By  taking  this  latter  step,  we  would 
be  fully  recognizing  the  nations  involved 
and  thus  reinforcing  the  national  pride  and 
appetites  of  these  non-Russian  peoples. 
«  »  «  •  • 

These  are  only  a  few  indications  of  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  open  to  us  in 
this  deadly  contest.  Even  these  in  comblna- 
tion  stand  to  demolish  the  spurious  "Rus- 
sian image"  being  built  by  adroit  Moscow 
propaganda.  But  before  a  successful  pro- 
gram along  these  lines  can  be  launched, 
sound  working  conceptions  and  concepts 
must  first  anchor  our  thoughts  and  percep- 
tions In  relation  to  the  problem  facing  us. 
Without  this,  we  can  only  hope  to  drift 
aimlessly  from  project  to  project  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  ourselves.  And  second,  a 
new  frontier  or  a  real  bridge  of  understand- 
ing is  yet  to  be  reached  by  our  successive 
Administrations  in  the  region  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Our  fundamental  concept  points  to  the 
new  frontier — a  genuine  bridge  of  under- 
standing peoples  and  nations  rather  than 
Red  regimes — In  U.S.  foreign  relations. 
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Support  for  Report  of  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29,  1968 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  March 
15  issued  a  strong  and  welcome  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  report  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  The  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  commends  the  report  as 
"a  challenging  and  significant  document 
which  should  awaken  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  urgency  of  our  domestic  crisis." 
They  conclude  their  statement  by  say- 
ing: 

We  share  vrtth  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  the  convic- 
tion that  this  Nation  is  on  a  cotirse  leading 
rapidly  toward  polarizing  the  black  and 
white  communities  into  separate  and  un- 
equal societies.  Along  with  the  Advisory 
Commission,  we  believe  that  the  trend  can 
be  reversed  only  by  acting  now  to  make  the 
elimination  of  racism  and  poverty  within 
our  own  borders  the  Nation's  first  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. — The  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  today  released  the  following 
statement  on  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  com- 
mends the  rep>ort  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission   on    Civil    Disorders    and    urges 


suDDort  of  Its  recommendations.  The  report  Is 
a  c^^lenglng  and  significant  document 
thich  should  awaken  the  American  people  to 
The  urgency  of  our  domesUc  crisis.  In  Iden- 
Ufylng  white  attitudes  and  actions  which 
have  helped  to  create  and  maintain  the  ghet- 
to as  the^oot  of  the  problem,  the  report  i^as 
ifrnvided  a  hard  dose  of  medicine  for  the 
Cerican  people.  But  the  hope  of  this  Nation 
its  in  Its  caiJaclty  for  self-criticism  and  Its 
ibillty  to  correct  its  feelings. 

Thus,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
national.  State,  and  local  leaders  avoW  the 
temptation  to  quibble  over  details  of  the  re- 
t»rt  to  Ignore  its  clear  warnings,  or  to  re- 
^nd  with  superficial  remedies.  In  the  weeka 
md  months  that  lie  ahead  this  report  should 
Strengthen  thoughtful  Americans  everywhere 
in  their  resolve  not  to  yield  to  the  blind 
iirelngs  of  violence  or  repression. 

ilnce  Its  establishment  11  years  ago   our 
commission  has  Investigated  the  status  of  the 
Negro  and  other  minority  groups  through- 
ouf  this  land.  It  has  reported  to  the  Pr^l- 
dent   the  Congress,  and  the  public  the  sad 
history  of  deprivation,   discrimination    and 
Semdlce  which  has  denied  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic   security    to    millions    of    nonwhlte 
"^rtcans.  our  experience  over  this  period 
hS  deepened  our  belief  that  the  only  ult  - 
m^te  grantee  of  equal  Justice  and  civic 
order  U  the  creation  of  a  truly  integrated 
°^lety  we  share  with  the  National  Advlsoi7 
C^m^slon  on  Civil  Disorders  the  convict  on 
that   thU    Nation   is    on    a    course    leading 
rapidly  toward  polarizing  the  black  and  white 
ommunlties    into    separate     and    unequal 

''^\o*^  with  the  Advisory  Commission,  we 
believe  that  the  trend  can  be  reversed  on  y 
bv  acting  now  to  make  the  elimination  of 
racl^  aid  property  within  our  own  borders 
the   Nation's   first   priority 

The  statement  was  signed  by  John  A.  Han 
nah,  Chairman,  President  of  Ml'=^lgan  Sute 
University;  Eugene  Patterson,  Vice  Chair- 
man Ed?ti>r,  AllanU  constitution;  Frank^e 
M.  Freeman,  Commissioner,  Associate  Gen- 
;ral  counsel  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  and 
Land  Clearance  Authorities;  Rev.  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C,  Commissioner  Presi- 
dent, university  of  Notre  Dame;  Robert  S 
Rankin,  Commissioner,  Professor  ^  Pfl^'^^l 
Science,  Duke  University;  and  William  L. 
Taylor,  Staff  Director. 


Student  Reporters  in  Vietnam— VII 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29,  1968 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  two  new 
dispatches  by  Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph 
Paladino.  students  from  Queens  College 
now  reporting  from  Vietnam  for  their 
college  newspapers. 

These  most  recent  dispatches  serve  to 
highlight  the  continuing  agony  of  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Dembarfs  article  gives  shock- 
ing evidence  of  the  widespread  use  of 
marihuana  and  other  drugs  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Pa  admo  de- 
scribes at  length  the  problems  that 
American  troops  are  encountering  in  tr> - 
ing  to  control  the  Mekong  Delta,  the 
breadbasket  of  Vietnam. 
The  articles  follow : 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 
S.UGON.-The  lights  were  low  and  the  t^Pe 
recorder  was  loud,  and  the  sweet  smell  of 
marijuana  hung  over  the  barracks. 
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•■  .  .  And  now  they  know  how  many  holes 
,t  takes  to  fill  the  Albert  Hall.'  the  soldiers 
sang    along    with    the    music.      Id    love    to 

^^Anrr'they  sang  they  passed  a  mart- 
iuana  cigarette  back  and  forth  among 
Ihem  breathing  deeply  and  holding  down 
the  smoke  and  gazing  at  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  and  each  other. 

It  fs  a  scene  that  I  have  witnessed  In 
almost  every  major  city  in  the  country  from 
saleon  to  Hue  and  Danang  In  the  north  to 
pXl  in  the  central  highlands  to  Can 
Tho  and  Soc  Trang  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

For  though  military  spokesmen  deny  it, 
a  tremendous  number  of  American  service- 
men and  civilians  in  Vietnam  are  smoking 
marijuana  on  a  regular  basis.  Throughout 
^e  country  marijuana  is  readily  available 
at     unbelievably     inexpensive     prices     and 

'  War'nedTrecent  editorial  In  the  7th  Air 
Force  newspaper:  •Marihuana,  as  well  as  the 
narcotic  drugs,  are  things  you  should  remem- 
ber to  'Steer  clear  of  at  all  tlmes^ 

"In  addition  to  the  harmful  medical  effects^ 
the  mere  curiosity  of  buying  a  'numbah  one 
cigarette'  from  a  cyclo  driver  may  e^d  to  a 
military  court-martial  with  its  resultant  Jail 
Terms,  forfeitures  of  pay  and  allowances  and 
a  possible  punitive  expulsion  from  the  Ser%- 

^' But  not  many  GIs  are  being  scared  by  the 
threatened  penalties.  The  mere  n}e"tlor.  ° 
■•con  xa"  (Vietnamese  slang  f'^'" /"^^,>^'J^^"'; ' 
brings  instant  recognition  from  taxi  drivers 
sidewalk  vendors,  and  children  playing  in  the 
streets  anywhere  in  the  country  ^ 

And  the  recognition  is  invariabl>  fo.lowed 
bv  the  question:  "How  much  you  buy? 

Prices  varv  wldelv  depending  both  on  the 
supply  and  the  amount  of  pressure  being  put 
o?  V  etnamese  officials  to  crack  down  on 
s^les  But  even  at  the  highest  prices,  mari- 
huana costs  a  fraction  of  what  it  sells  for 

'"Ifo^ne'^^Alr  Force  sergeant  observ^:  ^^A 
nickel   bag   out   here   costs   Just    that,    five 

''^Sallv  though,  marijuana  cigarettes  are 
som  already  rolfed,  m  cenophane  packets  of 
tpn  Such  a  packet,  containing  Joints  tne 
Size  Ti  reiul.r  non-filter  cigarette,  costs 

^TraI^'n°t"e'Ucke"°can  be  purchased  at 
anv  cigarette  stand  on  Tu  Do  Street  and 
vulnlty  in  the  heart  of  the  capital's  down- 
'^Tlrei  And  now  that  the  Clt>Ms  back  on 

limits  to  senlcemen.  a  """^^^"^  °^  ,^^^Vlet" 
invariably  be  seen  clustered  around  the  Vlet- 

'^XnLgTaieTsoldlers  usually  find  It  nec^ 
essarv  to  travel  to  China  Beach  near  the  USO 
fn^rfw  to  purchase  marijuana.  There,  a 
kalf-^Te  l^ng  stretch  of  thatched  bungalows 
serves  as  the  local  supply  point. 

A  JrSpectlve  customer  looks  oyer  the  as- 
sortiSent  of  Vietnamese  flags,  stolen  combat 
gefrl^lves.  and  OrtenUl  souvenl^  and  the", 
turning  to  the  proprietor,  says,  Marijuana, 
^'^n^douar.  thirty."  cornes  the  answer^  bu^ 
everyone  In  Danang  holds  out  for  10  cents 
apiece,  thus  buying  50  cigarettes  for  $5  or 

''17  U  'cmnrBeach    is    too   Inaccessible 
th?re  are  other  supply  areas  in  Danang^  A 
mere  a.  Vietnamese  Is  doing 

I'^S-a^^d^y^busmLTalf  a  block  from  Naval 

^'Anr'r'^L'the  street  from  the  airbase  BX 
a  c^wd  of  children  scampers  up  and  dovm 
the  dTrt  sidewalk,  ready,  willing,  and  eager 
to  produce  marijuana  for  anyone  who  asks, 
in  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  site  of  a  niaj°r  U_S. 
logistics  supply  area,  almost  eve^y  ^f  ^^^^ 
Village  will  sell  marijuana  ^°r  the  asking. 
And  savs  one  sergeant  stationed  there.  A 
lot  of  <2;uys  are  doing  the  asking. 

Hue m  the  north  of  the  country,  presents 
a  special  problem.  The  town  suffered  greatly 
and  w-as  fn  large  part  destroyed  during  the 
Tet  offensive  seven  weeks  ago.  Many  of  the 
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usual  suppliers  have  either  been  killed  or 
Z  off  o?^are  still  too  frightened  to  resume 

""^^a'result,  the  town  prostitutes  have  be- 
come the  only  source  of  supply,  and  they 
demand  exorbitant  prices  for  marijuana, 
Srl^es  that  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  price. 

'"flut  the^'htgh  cost  and  relative  Inaccessl- 
blht"  has'not'cut  down  use.  Said  one  Marine 
sergeant:  "Out  in  the  field  we  never  smoke 
but  here  In  our  barracks  we're  smoking  all 

'^•'I'd'^ay  half  the  guys  in  this  town  smok. 

^'^i^ughout  the  Mekong  Delta  the  sltu- 
at^nTfhe  same,  with  the  PO^^lble  exception 
That  marijuana  Is  cheaper  there  than  any- 
where eUe  in  the  country.  In  Chau  Doc  near 
The  Cambodian  border,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  marijuana  sells  for  500  piastres  (about 
$4  2^),  -J/hlle  a  kilogram  bag  can  be  bought 
for  4  000  piastres  (Just  under  $34). 

And  in  one  provincial  capital  in  the  Delta^ 
thelocal  CIA  "spook",  a  Vietnamese  with  a 
welghTFrench  b^kground,  Is  the  marijuana 
sunolier  for  the  town. 

Eut  nothing  compares  with  ^'gon^^ 
in  addition  to  the  Tu  Do  Street  merchant, 
marijuana  can  be  purchased  with  ease  from 
Tny  cab  driver  or  m  practically  any  sU>re^ 

■The  bars  are  all  sources  of  supply.  'With 
sneclal  bars  like  Mom's,  coming  in  for  special 
pSe  fr^m  GI's  throughout  the  capital  area^ 
Cm's  has  no  bar  glris,  but  it  is  closely 
watched  by  military  authorities^ 

Though  cokes  and  beers  are  relatively  ex 
pensive    the  "free  lunch"   entices  the   cus- 
lomere.    For    here,    instead    of    seeing     Ut  e 
S^tes  of  peanuts  about,  a  visitor  sees  little 
plates  of  hashish,  to  which  customers  are  In- 
vited to  "help  themselves." 
'  A  m^n  assigned  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airbase 
just  outside  of  Saigon  doesn't  even  tove  w 
leave  the  base  to  buy  marijuana,  Little  Viet- 
namese  beer  stands  set  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
base,   outside    the   Ellis   Compound,   fill   all 
orders.  Sold  in  what  look  like  unopened  pa^ks 
orregular  American  cigarettes,  the  marijuana 
hal  been  conveniently  packed  into  what  once 
were  Salems  or  Wlnstons. 

"ten  the  cellophane  has  not  been  removed 
from  the  packages  of  repacked  cigarettes^ 
Only  a  small  piece  of  scotch  tape  near  the 
botiom  of  the  pack  indicates  that  the  ciga- 
rettes it  contains  have  been  tampered  with 

'"suchTpack  of  cigarettes  usually  sells  for 

^^In  Blen  Hoa,  a  large  airbase  20  miles  from 
SalRon    :i  carton  vf     Wlnstons     sells    or  $3a 

But  closer  to  tuwn.  on  ■lOO-p  alley'  .with 
•■!,••  ^finding  for  pl:istre,  and  the  whole  al.ev 
named  "or  the  cost  of  a  prostitute >.  the  same 
cXn  can  be  bought  for  S20  "There's  so 
much  mari:u,inr.  v.:  that  .Uey."  s.ld  ..  e 
wldler  "that  if  it  ever  caught  f.re  it  would 
stone  out  all  of  Saigon  ■•  „„„„,) 

And  the  marijuana  that  Is  'here  Is  rumored 
to  be  the  proverbial  Cambodian  Red.  which, 
headVGI'E  insist,  is  far  hetter  than  Acapulco 

°°The  extent  of  marijuana  use  varies 
ihrou^-hout  the  country.  But  it  is  never  diffi- 
cu  to  find  a  group  of  soldiers  who  are  in  to 
the  marijuana  scene  la  the:r  ::rea^  Kno. 
where  to  get  It.  what  to  pay  for  it,  and  whom 
to  smoke  It  wit;i. 

One  hiehlv  reliable  source  s^iv.-  tuat  .he 
us?  of  marijuana  is  extensive"  even-.^-re 
in  Vietnam,  especially  among  tne  troops  .n 
!.^enoldv,,,„e  greater  ten..ion  combines  with 
les-s  supervision  to  produce  ;  tvor..bie  con- 
ditions for  smokini. 

Those  Aho  ..re  picked  up  by  the  mlimr> 
or   .'ur   police   face   anything   I  rom   a   repn 
mand  to  a  dishonorable  discharge  ur.rt  five- 

■'But"befo^any   punishment  can   be  im- 
posed,  the  seized  marijuana  must  be   .na 
ivzed  chemically,  a  process  which  Is  accom 
pushed  at  Camp  Zama.  Japan. 
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Every  month,  sources  claim.  Camp  Zama 
reports  400  to  500  positive  Identifications 
of  marljuajna  from  Vietnam  alone.  And.  con- 
tinue the  sources,  the  nvimber  of  people  who 
are  caught  Is  Insignificant  compared  to  the 
number  who  are  smoking. 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  the  chief  of 
security  police  when  he  says  that  few  peo- 
ple If  any  are  smoking  marljunana?"  the 
source  was  asked. 

"I  would  tell  him  he's  out  of  cont.ict  with 
what's  going  on,"  he  answered. 

Even  the  Navy  has  Its  share  of  marljuiina 
smokers.  One  officer  aboard  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  confided  there  was  a  "considerable 
amount"  of  marijuana  smoking  aboard  ship, 
and  that  there  had  been  .v  number  of  ad- 
ministrative discharges  because  of  marijuana 
use. 

And  last  time  Enterprise  pulled  into  the 
Philippines'  Siiblc  Bay,  the  major  supply 
source  for  most  of  the  Navy,  the  captain 
announced  to  the  crew  that  if  necessary 
everyone's  belongings  would  be  searched  for 
marijuana  when  they  came  back  on  board. 

One  group  of  soldiers  whose  Job  Is  to  es- 
cort de.id  bodies  from  the  field  into  the  mor- 
tuaries In  Saigon  and  Danang  told  a  reporter 
that  they  were  tiking  marijuana  from  four 
out  of  every  five  American  dead  during  Tet. 

"We  took  a  p.ick  of  Csimels  off  a  lieuten;uit 
last  week,"  they  said.  'Turned  out  to  be 
full  of  Joiii*^:" 

Asked  wtwther  their  statistics  weren't  a 
little  high,  a  corporal  answered.  "Hell,  nine 
out  of  10  guys  in  the  Infantry  smoke  pot." 

But  the  figure  varies  considerably.  One 
Spec  4  from  Nha  Trang  said  of  20  guys  In 
his  unit,  six  smoked  marijuana.  A  sergeant 
In  Plelku  said  of  25  men  he  knew  well,  "about 
10  "  were  frequent  users.  A  private  In  Can  Tho 
said  he  was  the  only  person  he  knew  In 
Vietnam  who  smoked  pot. 

Reminisced  a  Spec  4  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  company  In  Long  Blnh.  the 
Army's  logistic  center  for  the  Saigon  area: 

"When  I  first  got  here  I  figured  I  was  the 
only  guy  who  smoked,  so  I  would  sometimes 
sneak  Into  the  latrine  at  night  to  have  a 
couple  of  pokes. 

"Then  about  two  weeks  later  a  guy  from 
PhlUy  joined  the  outfit,  and  we  talked  to 
each  other  for  about  ten  minutes  one  day 
and  each  of  us  knew  right  away  that  the 
other  was  a  h'^ad.  After  that  we  smoked 
together 

"A  couple  of  weeks  later  another  guy  In 
the  company,  a  .^oul  brother,  came  over  and 
started  asking  me  whether  I  had  ever  .smoked 
marijuana  and  what  was  it  like  and  'Boy.  I'd 
sure  like  to  try  some  of  that  stuff — someday  ' 
I  didn't  realize  It.  but  he  represented  an- 
other group  that  had  been  smoking,  sus- 
pected that  we  were,  and  wanted  to  feel  us 
out  to  make  sure. 

"We  all  Joined  forces. 

"And  then  we  found  more  and  more  little 
groups  of  guys  smoking  grass,  and  we  merged, 
and  one  day  we  discovered  that  the  whole 
company  was  one  big  bunch  of  heads." 

The  actual  fijjure.  though,  countrywide,  is 
probably  something  around  20  percent,  and 
when  that's  spread  out  over  half  a  million 
men.  there's  100.000  potheads  serving  Uncle 
Sam  in  Vietnam. 

A  fairly  large  percentage  of  them  had 
never  smoked  at  home  at  all.  and  are  not 
looking  forward  to  soing  back  to  the  St.Ues 
where,  friends  have  told  them,  marijuana  is 
expensive,  relatively  difficult  to  come  by 
("You  have  a  h.issle  for  it  back  there."  a 
private  explained),  and  reputedly  much 
weaker  th.in  in  Vietnam. 

But  some  of  the  hippie  soldiers  say  they 
have  been  turning  on  for  years.  "See  this 
pipe'"  one  CI  asked,  holding  up  a  bent  K.iy- 
woodie  that  could  hardly  have  been  c.illed 
new,  "I  bought  this  pipe  in  1963,  and  It 
hasn't  had  tobacco  In  it  yet." 

The  soldiers  say  they  get  caught  when 
somebodv   tells   the   aut'.iorities   or   when    a 
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.spot  se  irch  of  personal  belongings  is  con- 
ducted. Military  officials  deny  that  searches 
take  place,  but  the  troops  deny  the  denials. 

In  any  event,  they  say.  more  to  be  feared 
Is  the  Informant.  "When  you're  a  civilian  you 
can  chcKise  your  friends  and  exclude  any- 
body who's  gouig  to  make  a  big  stink  about 
it,"  explained  a  soldier.  "But  here  there's 
always  a  Southern  Baptist  turning  up  who 
you  can't  get  rid  of.  Then  you're  In  trouble." 

An  Air  Force  sergeant  explained  it  a  little 
differently.  "Heads  are  always  wanting  to  turn 
on  everybody,  "  he  said.  "You  get  in  trouble 
by  turning  on  the  wrong  people." 

The  military  police  havie  even  discovered 
some  facts  about  marijuana  that  make  It 
eaisler  for  them  to  prove  possession,  itself 
a  punishable  offense.  Marijuana  leaves  re- 
portedly have  thousands  of  microscopic  hooks 
all  over  their  surface,  and  these  hooks  at- 
tach themselves  to  clothing  and  the  Insldes 
of  pockets 

"If  you  carried  a  joint  on  you  six  months 
bef(  re,  there'd  still  be  .some  leaves  left  In 
your  pocket,  and  they'd  find  them."  ex- 
plained a  reliable  source 

But  so  far  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  caught  has  been  a  minor  fraction  of 
those  who  smoke. 

Perhaps  it  is  becau.se  of  a  generally  lenient 
attitude  toward  marijuana  that  character- 
izes a  larse  part  nf  the  military.  Chuckled 
one  i^haplain  who  walked  into  a  Marine  bar- 
racks in  Hue  to  find  its  occupants  smoking 
marijuana.  "Oh.  a  pot  party.  Well,  yoti  guys 
deserve  it  "  And  he  walked  out. 

And  a  general  confided  to  a  reporter  last 
week  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  mari- 
juana was  less  dangerous  than  alcohol  and 
probably  ought  to  be  lecallzed  anyway. 

Asked  why  he  thought  so  many  men  In 
the  service  were  u.siiig  marijuana,  the  general 
explained  that  it  was  probably  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  closed  society  where  all  there 
is  otherwise  is  working,  eating,  sleeping,  and 
takins  in  a  movie  Marijuana,  he  said,  seems 
to  be  just  one  more  thing  to  do  to  pass  the 
lime 

Others  disagree.  Said  one  infantryman 
who  spent  last  fall  at  Dak  To  during  the 
battle   there: 

"You  see  this  guy  laying  out  there.  Maybe 
he's  your  buddy  or  cousin.  You  gotta  take 
something." 

Whatever  the  reason,  military  officials  who 
are  aware  of  the  situation  say  that  while 
young  people  in  the  .St:ites  smoke  marijuana 
;is  part  of  rebellion,  the  soldiers  who  smoke 
it  here  do  so  because  "it's  a  lot  of  fim." 

In  any  event,  the  practice  is  widespread 
.md  growing.  Even  among  those  who  do  not 
.smoke  marijuana  themselves,  there  is  both 
avv;ireness  and  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. Said  one  Marine  lance  corporal:  "I  don't 
-smoke,  btit  I  often  hustle  it  for  the  other 
guys." 

As  a  tourist  checks  Into  one  of  the  cheaper 
hotels  in  Saigon,  usually  frequented  by 
soldiers,  the  desk  clerk  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
ask.  "You  want  crazy  cigarette?" 

And  If  the  tourist  asks  where  to  get  them. 
.IS  one  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  response  is. 
•Be.iucoup  GI  come  here  smoke  crazy 
cigarette." 

(By  Ralph  Paladlno) 

C.<kM-THo.— If  water  Is  life,  then  the 
Mekong  Delta  is  inundated  with  both.  There 
is  little  of  a  spectacular  news  value  here 
only  because  the  same  war  has  been  con- 
tinuing since  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  French 
fought  it  out  on  the  rivers.  The  birthplace 
of  the  Viet  Minh.  the  Delta  is  almost  their 
fief,  occasionally  challenged,  but  for  the  most 
part  successfully  held. 

With  only  one  .American  division  and  three 
Vietnamese  divisions  here.  US.  forces  have 
only  barely  penetrated  into  the  Delta's 
marshy  countryside.  The  bulk  of  the  de- 
fense is  left  to  local  Regional  and  Popular 
forces.  As  a  result,  the  allies  control  only 
the  major  cities,   the   military  base   camps. 
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whatever  outposts  the  VC  choose  not  to  de- 
stroy, and  portions  of  the  major  river  and 
highways 

But  this  is  no  small  accomplishment, 
given  the  importance  of  the  Delta's  food- 
stuffs to  the  survival  of  the  northern  cities 
By  controlling  the  roads  and  waterways  and 
keeping  them  open  to  traffic,  the  allies  en- 
able food  to  flow  to  Saigon  markets  in  a 
relatively  uninterrupted  stream.  Underlying 
the  Importance  of  this  continuous  flow  is  the 
often  slow,  always  unrefrlgerated  transport 
of  the  Delta's  rice,  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish 
from  farm  to  city.  If  Route  4,  which  makes 
Its  way  southeast  from  Saigon  through  the 
Delta's  three  most  fertile  provinces,  is  closed 
for  eight  daylight  hours,  food  prices  in  the 
capital  rise  by  15  per  cent.  If  the  waterways 
are  closed,  food  could  never  reach  the  roads 
for  transport. 

Keeping  the  waterways  free  is  a  fantastic- 
ally complicated  job.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  maze  of  rivers,  canals,  streams, 
and  ditches  that  criss-cross  through  the 
Delta.  If  only  because  of  the  problems  this 
creates  for  any  type  of  groimd  operation,  the 
Navy  has  become  the  one  overwhelming 
American  presence  in  the  Delta.  With  a  few 
hundred  ships,  it  is  delegai^l  the  job  of 
keeping  the  waterways  free  of  VC  influence, 
interdicting  VC  supply  lines  and  troop  move- 
ments, keeping  the  passage  open  to  the  in- 
land port  of  Saigon,  and  naturally  killing  VC. 

The  Navy  has  built  liundreds  of  new  ships 
for  use  in  the  river  war  and  broken  out  of 
mothballs  some  that  never  were  expected  to 
be  needed  again.  Twenty-tour  hours  a  day. 
River  Patrol  Boats  iPBRs)  liristling  with 
three  50-caliber  and  one  30-caliber  maclutie 
guns,  grenade  launchers,  small  arms,  and  no 
armor  to  speak  of  cruise  tiie  river  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  The  waterways  they  patrol  are 
seldom  much  larger  tlian  the  boats  them- 
selves, and  often  only  a  few  feet  deeper  than 
the  ships'  seven-foot  draft.  But  narrow  .md 
shallow  as  these  canals  are,  they  are  all  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  loaded  sampan  north. 

In  the  narrower  waterways,  the  weapons 
are  kept  manned,  the  gunners  alert  every 
second.  It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  dense 
jimgle  on  either  side  for  even  a  few  feet. 
There  is  nothing  to  see  except  the  trees  and 
vines  and  shrubs.  The  boat  becomes  too  good 
a  target;  a  few  rapid  shots,  a  rocket  or  gre- 
nade fired,  and  the  enemy  can  disappear  until 
next  time.  Even  a  BB  gun  could  penetrate  the 
ships'  soft  plastic  hull. 

In  the  wider  rivers,  far  from  the  shore,  the 
danger  is  less  acute.  The  air  is  cool  and  the 
sun  hot.  Quickly  flak  Jackets  and  shirts  are 
shed.  The  PBR  crews  are  authorized  to  stop 
any  boat  they  encounter  to  check  identifica- 
tion and  search  through  its  contents.  Most  of 
the  people  do  not  have  to  be  called  over,  in- 
stead drift  up.  stop  and  display  their  ID 
cards,  sometimes  with  smiles  or  scared  defer- 
ence or  sullen  hate.  While  a  few  are  searched, 
traffic  Is  heavy  and  most  boats  go  undis- 
turbed. 

A  refusal  to  stop  brings  a  few  warning 
*hots  into  the  air.  If  there  is  !io  reaction, 
the  ship  will  be  sunk.  The  warning  shots  are 
a  fairly  common  occurrence,  often  a  result 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  sam- 
pan's driver  or  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
sailors.  Since  few  sampans  are  fast  enough 
to  outrun  the  PBRs.  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  fink  them  until  the  PBR  is  actually  fired 
upon.  Many  more  sailors  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  for  firing  too  late  than  civilians  for 
firin:;  too  soon. 

At  night,  the  river  belongs  to  the  Navy. 
There  are  no  warning  shots.  If  it  moves,  un- 
less It  Is  brightly  lit  to  Indicate  an  emer- 
gency. It  Is  stink.  The  night  can  be  too  deadly 
and  mercy  too  dangerous. 

But  the  Navy's  small  fleet  of  just  under 
100  PBRs  cannot  do  the  job  entrusted  to  It. 
There  are  too  few  for  the  immense  river 
system.  There  are  an  almost  Infinite  nuxnber 
of  possible  routes  an  enterprising  enemy 
can  use  to  circumvent  the  main  river  .system. 
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The  only  real  danger  comes  when  he  must 
I:Z  the'larger  rivers,  but  it  ^^J^^^ly  an  un^ 
icceptable  risk.  By  traveling  by  day.  the  \C 
:  re  fnUttle  danger  of  interception  on  the 
canals  The  PBRs  seldom  venture  into  any- 
'hmg  too  narrow  In  which  to  tt.rn  around^ 
"t  night,  the  VC  need  only  to  reach  the 
..ver  and  wait  m  the  brt.sh  along  the  bank 
■for  the  PBR  patrol  to  go  pa^t.  In  many  wavs 
t  has  become  a  complicated  game,  with  PBRs 
doubling  bTck  unexpectedly  or  arranging  to 
n^s  each  other  in  the  dark  in  the  hope  of 
'  Sng  the  boat^  in  the  middle  of  the  river 

■'^Bu?'urtactlc  hazily  works  any  longer^ 
■md  the  amount  of  material  the  PBRs  ha^e 
Intercepted  In  the  last  two  years  has  been 

"levond  the  fleet  of  River  Patrol  Boats^  the 
Navy  maintains  one  of  the  most  formidable 
u  land  arsenals  in  the  history  of  river  war- 
^^re    only  the  Civil  War's  Mississippi  River 
Ple^t  and  the  river  patrol  boats  picuured  m 
the  movie  "The  Sand  Pebbles"  precede  it  in 
history    It  is  a  varied   array,   especially   on 
Sr  of  troop  landing  ships,  heavy  arsena  ed 
gxTboats  (some  closely  resembling  the  Civil 
war     ■•Monitor"),     single     ship     hell-pads, 
parrackfshlps,  repair  ships,  and  anally  three 
hover  craft  capable  of  traveling  a  few  feet 
above  water  or%round  on  a  cushion  of  atr 
The    Riverine    force,    a    joining    of    Army 
troops  and  Navy  ships.  Is  the  only  "ung  that 
makes  large  scale  ground  operations  possible 
n  the  Delta    Early   In  the  morning  hours. 
r^imen°    of   the   division   lead   on   40-man 
^?  carriers  to  be  ferried  to  the  -P^ation  s 
-tartlng  point.  After  two  or  three  davs.  the 
andlnl  craft  will  return   to  a  prearranged 
Rendezvous  to  pick  up  the  s.ime  trooj^s.  Dur- 
iT^e  operation,  towed  artillery  barges  and 
"rmy  helicopters  will  lend  whatever  support 
is  n^^essary  to  the  troops  on  th^  ground.  Tie 
soft  marshland  makes  any   kind   of  mobue 
operation     impossible;     artillery,     personnel 
carrTers,  and  tVucks  would  simply  be  bogged 
down  in  the  water  and  mud 

The  troops  of  the  Riverine  Force  live  dif- 
ferently than  Army  troops  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Cramped  aboard  a  barracks  ship 
called  the  "Ark"  (and  it  does  closely  resenible 
the  classic  picture  of  Noah's  Ark)  Ihey  find 
their  lives  both  more  comfortable  and  more 
anr^oylng  than  normal  camp  life.  They  do 
not  have  to  tolerate  the  heat  and  dust  of  most 
Armv  encampments  in  Vietnam  (none  of 
which  have  a  shred  of  vegetation  on  them  . 
but  thev  don't  have  the  room  that  al  but 
highly  disciplined  men  need  to  live  In  either 
And  iwo  out  of  every  three  days,  they  don  t 
see  the  ship  at  all.  ^   .   ...  ,„  ,,1,0 

The  key  to  understanding  what  it  is  like 
to  be  an  American  soldier  operating  in  the 
Delta  is  to  understand  what  it  is  like  for 
evervthing  to  rot.  During  the  dry  season  the 
rice  paddies  are  only  ankle  rather  than  waist 
deep  the  small  rivers,  ditches,  and  streams 
onlv  waist  or  chest  deep  rather  tha"  °ver 
his"  head.  From  the  moment  he  leaves  the 
landing  he  is  wet.  In  the  first  hall  hour  he 
will  wade  across  dozens  of  pieces  of  ^awr 
onlv  to  be  confronted  with  nothing  but  miles 
of  'rice  paddies,  broken  only  by  the  land 
boundaries  that  jut  up  a  few  'nches  above 
the  water  line.  Water  and  mud.  After  two 
days  in  the  Infested  water,  things  begin  to 

"^^Your  boots  begin  to  rot.  your  feet,  your 
fati-ues  The  Armv  has  created  a  special 
boo?  for  use  in  the  damp  Vietnam  climate. 
But  the  boots  do  not  help  much  if  you  can 
haxdlv  ever  leave  the  water.  After  an  aver- 
.>ee  operation.  20  per  cent  of  each  umt  m- 
volvpcl  will  be  down  with  fungus  or  some 
other  exotic  skin  disease  or  cracked  feet. 

For  real  comfort,  there  are  leeches  and 
bugs,  leeches  that  stick  to  you  riaht  throu2h 
the  fatigue  trousers  or  work  their  vvay  up 
under  vour  shirt,  red  ants  the  size  of  large 


American  black  ants,  with  heads  twl^e  tl»e 
size  of  their  bodies.  They  drop  "»  >^"/;°"^ 
the   trees   and   have  a   bite   that  has   to  be 
e   dur^   to   be   believed.  The  -n-^^'^.Te  The 
vou  alive,  and  repellent  is  useless  beca    se  the 
Water  washes  It  away  ,us  fast  ivs  you  ^'PP  >'  ". 
But  occasionally  there  are  compensat  ons^ 
some  irooi^  have  stopped  carrying  C  rations 
^  cut   down   weight.   Instead   the   n^.u^n 
pick    banamus.    coconuts,    melons,    tomato^. 
Ir  peppers  from  the  trees  '^"^  ground  us  they 
move  .ilong.  It  makes  a  good  meal.  But  the 
c  1   can   be  ruined  by   the   water  in   your 
cuiteen.    If    you're    lucky    and   f^n't    drink 
much,  you  may  have  ships'  water  le  t  and 
Lalv  suffer  from  it  belne  100  degrees  hot.  It 
IS  this  that  makes  powdered  drink  mixes  ^ 
popular    a   gilt    from   home    in    Vietnam.    It 
makes  the  water  drinkable. 

\    lot   of    effort   goes    into   the   river    -Aar 
in   the  Delta.   Most   of   It.   unfortunately     is 
wasted   The  Navv  succeeds  in  stopping  a  Itw 
tons  of  material  now  and  then,  delays  large 
enemv     troop     movements     until     the     men 
trickle  across  the  river  one  by  one.  and  pre- 
vents the  surrounding  ocean  from  becoiulng 
TOO  laree  a  supplv  route.  But  the  Tet  otfen- 
s?°e  sefms  to  md-icate  that  the  bulk  of  the 
men  and  materiel  gets  through,  one  way  or 
another.  The  Army's  Search  and  Destroy  Mis- 
s  ons    ,now   euphemistically   called    "Recon 
nalssance  In  Force")    seldom  And  an  thing. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  ia  lure  u. 
most  American  operations  in  the  Delta:    n- 
sufflcient  troop  and  ship  strengths  to  c.n  cr 
the  whole  area,  the  Ineffectiveness  and  lack 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Regional  and 
popular  forces,  the  waste  of  valuable  man- 
power on  pointless  aid  projects,  the  fear  oi 
alienating  an  already  alienated   people,   or- 
ders   from    Washington,    and    sometimes    .. 
simple  lack   of  competence  at  all   levels  of 

"^"tI^  presence  of  troops  in  a  VC  area  is  an- 
nounced by  artillery  barrages  and  constant 
hel  copter  observation,  mere  is  no  attempt 
at  silence;  commanders  yell  orders  ^rom  one 
end  of  a  paddy  to  another,  searches  are  des- 
ultorv   or   non-existent.   An   enterprising  VC 
could  easily  hide  the  U.S.  grain  surplus  fo 
the  year  along  an  operation's  roiite  and  t:et 
awav  with  it.  searched  homes  could  have  lull 
attics,  full  bomb  shelters  ( and  eleven  honaes 
in  the  Delta  have  fornoldable  l'°"if^^^»4.^  .". 
tlllery  shelters) .  and  no  one  would  look.  Ha> 
stacli  in  the  dry  paddies  remam  untouched. 
At  least  half  the  operation  is  spent  trying 
to  locate  lost  elements  of  the  companies^  A 
typical  radio  conversation  only  made  things 
more  confusing:  "I  think  I'm  to  the  right  of 
ru.'^en't  yotf  the  unit  to  the  left?  No.  then 
Who  is  it?  Am  I  behind  you  now?  The  heli- 
copters put  you  200  meters  to  my  "ght.  N°: 
there's  no  river  there."  The  ^°^vers^"°7/,"^^ 
on  for  many  more  minutes  and  finalU   the 
unit   can   be   seen    through    the    trees.   The 
operation  may  only  yield  300  pair  o    rotten 
boots,  an  infinite  number  of  insect  bites  and 
scratches,    50    pair    of    temporary    unusable 
f^t     a    few    stripped    banana    and    coconut 
trees,  and  a  lot  of  sheer  exhaustlom 

Nothing  has  reallv  changed  in  the  Delta, 
ev^n  w^?h  the  Tet  offensive,  if  only  because 
thlngrwere  terrible  to  begin  with.  Portions  of 
the  major  cities  were  destroyed,  but  most  are 
rapidly  being  rebuilt  (most  dwellings  in 
Vietnam  can  be  built  in  a  matter  of  days  or 
weeks  at  the  mostl,  refugees  are  returning 
home,  and  the  school  and  temporary  refugee 
shelters  opened  on  March  20. 

Food  is  moving  north  as  the  U.S^  Armv 
steps  up  its  paving  of  Route  4  to  Saigon. 
Th^ad^program  Is  dead  but  that  ^  no  0^ 
Since  it  was  mostly  useless  to  beg^^n  « ith. 
The  suburbs  are  not  vet  secure,  but  thev 
lev^r  we  e  very  secure  before  either.  The  rest 
of  the  Delta  remains  as  it  has  al^'a>;s  '3eevi. 
not  really  caring,  but  firmly  under  VC  con- 
trol. 
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A  Truly  Unique  Brochure 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29.  1968 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  town 
of  Lusk,  Wvc.  offers  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  en- 
thusiasm and  plenty  of  old-fashioned 
friendly  interest. 

The  Lusk  Woman's  Club  has  recently 
published  an  interesting  brochure  called 
"A  Woman  Talks  to  Women  About  LusK. 
Wyo  "  that  helps  characterize  the  spirit 
of  this  fine  Wyoming  town.  According  to 
Mrs.  Dale  M.Bardo: 

The  brochure  Is  directed  at  the  wife  whose 
husband  mleht  like  to  move  to  Lusk  but  who 
is  unwilling  to  do  so  because  she  fears  .h.it 
there  could  be  no  advantages  to  her  and  her 
family  here,  that  her  children  could  not  re- 
ceive an  education  which  would  qualily 
them  for  college,  that  there  would  be  no 
.shopping  advantages  and  little  opportunity 
to  enjoy  that  which  makes  life  interesting. 

The  brochure  certainly  lays  those  mis- 
conceptions to  rest  as  it  relates  to  this 
Wyoming  town  near  the  Nebraska  bor- 
der. It  points  out  the  advantages  of  liv- 
ing in  the  Equality  State. 

Mrs  Bardo,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  brochure,  notes: 

It  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  bene- 
fits of  small  town  living,  which  many  times 
has  more  to  offer  than  does  a  clty-and  the 
unique  opportunities  a  child  has  if  he  can 
grow  up  ma  more  personalized  atmosphere 
and  environment. 

The  Lusk  Woman's  Club,  to  my  mind, 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  copies  of  the  colorful 
brochure  to  use  as  an  instrument  to  per- 
haps encourage  industry  to  come  to  Wyo- 

ming.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tne 
brochure  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks,  as  an  example  of  what  one 
hard-working  community   has   done   to 
make  its  area  more  attractive  to  would- 
be   residents  and   that   a   story   on   the 
Woman's  Club  project  be  included.  Tney 
point  up  what  is  very  special  about  Lusk 
in  particular,  and  Wyominpr.  in  general. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Woman   Talks  to   Women   Aboit   Lusk. 

Wvo. 

,  Produced   by  Lusk  Woman'.s  Club    member 

Wyoming  Federation  of   Women  s  Clubs) 

Do  you  hunger  for  clean,  deep  blue  skies? 

for  pure  air?  for  perfect-tasting  crystal  cold 

drinking  water? 

Are  you  wearv  of  streets  unsafe  for  your 
children?   of   traffic   congestion   problems? 

^re  vour  children  in  split  sessions  in 
crowded  schools,  with  lessened  opportunity 
for  the  education  they  will   need? 

Are  vou  concerned  over  the  dehumanizing 
tnvironment  of  urban  life? 

DO  vou  want  for  yot.r  children  the  close- 
ness and  personal  warmth  of  a  .small  p  are 
ThraH-^round  development  not   possible  in 

^l;^\^u';:;ready  living  ma  small  town  but 

lone  for  creater  diversity  in  your  »ff? 

Might  you  prefer  to  live  in  a  ^'^all  town 
If   vou  could   be   certain   of   quality    educn- 
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tlon,  of  excellent  shopping,  of  access  to  things 
which  make  the  quality  of  life  Interesting — 
certain  that  It  Is  a  good  place  to  rear  a 
family? 

Do  you  think  that  towns  of  1,890  popu- 
lation have  to  be  dowdy,  dull,  with  limited 
advantages?  Well,  perhaps  some  small  towns 
are  but,  let's  look  at  Lusk,  Wyo. 

Hereinafter,  for  clarity  and  brevity,  the 
name  Lusk  is  used  to  identify  both  it  and 
Niobrara  County  of  which  it  Is  the  County 
Seat.  Town  and  county  are  Interchangeable. 
It  Is  emphasized  that  ranch  people  and  others 
outside  Lusk  have  made  major  contributions 
to  everything  mentioned  here. 

tin  the  1960  census:  Lusk,  1,890,  Niobrara 
ounty  3.750. 

The  town  of  Lusk,  representing  Niobrara 
County,  sits  on  the  high  plains  of  eastern 
Wyoming  at  an  elevation  of  5015  feet.  This 
Is  high  country,  of  rolling  hills  of  grass  and 
cedar,  pure-tasting  water,  pure  air.  clean 
clear  blue  sky,  mystic  moonlight,  with  dark 
blue  midnight  skies  seen  from  horizon  to 
horizon.  Here  are  cool  summer  nights,  golden 
falls,  bright  winters,  spring's  towering  white 
masses  of  clouds. 

This  is  a  land  possessed  by  light  of  such 
golden  clarity  one  feels  she  could  see  for- 
ever. It  is  pervading,  all-encompassing,  bril- 
liant, with  sudden  deep  shadows  slicing  into 
clean  abstract  lines.  Engrossed  with  light, 
born  of  a*  radiant  sunrise,  the  day  does  not 
leave  wezmry  but  with  a  triumphant  final 
blaze  of  color. 

The  relative  isolation  characteristic  of  the 
area  has  proven  to  be  Its  strength,  for  it 
forces  Its  people  into  resourcefulness,  produc- 
ing a  vigorous,  individualistic,  yeasty  breed 
of  participants  rather  than  spectators. 

This  land  takes  a  persons  measure.  Resi- 
dents strive  to  match  their  efforts  to  those 
of  earlier  resolute  and  Imaginative  individ- 
uals who  poured  out  their  strength,  love,  and 
generosity  ro  build  a  good  place  to  rear  a 
family,  a  good  place  to  live. 

This  literate  p>opulatlon  is  partly  an  Inher- 
itance from  hardy  mothers  of  earliest  gen- 
erations who  usually  were  schoolteachers  and 
who  produced  education-oriented  lamilies. 
Following  this  pattern  and  that  of  pioneers' 
adventurous  thinking,  citizens,  disregarding 
personal  inconvenience,  created  in  1949  the 
first  unified  county  school  district  in  the 
state,  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area.  Thus,  county  resources,  physical 
and  human,  a_-e  focused  on  one  goal:  the 
best  education  possible. 

Niobrara  County  High  School  and  pred- 
ecessors prior  to  unification  have  qualified 
students  for  any  college  they  desire.  Many 
scholarships  have  been  olTered  by  leading 
colleges,  universities  all  over  the  country; 
students  have  been  admitted  to  two  service 
academies.  National  Merit  finalists  are  grad- 
uates plus  others  receiving  National  Merit 
Letters  of  Commendation.  Students  consist- 
ently rank  high  In  national  tests  such  as: 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  National  Educa- 
tional Development  Test,  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills.  Graduates  Include  (both  before  .ind 
after  unification),  from  average  graduating 
classes  of  53:  at  least  75  elementary,  second- 
ary school  teachers;  estimated  31  with  mas- 
ter. Ph.  D.  degrees:  estimated  15  members  of 
college  faculties,  including  full  professors; 
20  registered  nurses;  9  medical  doctors;  4 
medical  technicians;  3  dentists;  10  ministers; 
9  lawyers;  8  professional  musicians;  3  county 
agents:  2  each  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine, 
licensed  practical  nurses,  optometrists,  phar- 
macists, physical  therapists;  as  well  as  a 
certified  R.N.  anaesthetist,  a  Vista  worker,  a 
Peace  Corps  worker. 

Graduates  have  fanned  out  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world,  in:  accovmt- 
Ing,  aviation,  business  (especially  oil,  bank- 
ing), aerodynamic  propulsion,  animal  nutri- 
tion, chemistry  research,  computer  quality 
control,  electronics,  many  in  engineering 
(aerospace,  agricultural,  architectural,  chem- 
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leal,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical) ,  home  dem- 
onstration agent  work,  library,  mathema- 
tics, mathematics  analysis,  social  service, 
statistics,   technical,   vocational  fields. 

Schools  (High  school  or  elementary  schools 
where  applicable)  :  "There  is  hero  every 
teaching  advantage  and  aid  a  teacher  needs" 
(A  Teacher);  accredited  by  North  Central 
Association  since  1937;  staffs  fully  state  cer- 
tified (requiring  bachelor  or  master  degree); 
average  size  of  high  school  classes:  18.4; 
average  expenditure  per  pupil:  $756;  curric- 
ulum more  varied  than  enrollment  indicates 
Including:  BSCS  biology,  modern  mathemat- 
ics all  grades,  vocational-agriculture,  driver 
education,  remedial  English  and  mathemat- 
ics, physical  education  (two  years  required, 
five  days  a  week),  music  (five  days  a  week 
within  school  hours) ;  free  up-to-date  text- 
books, free  out-of-town  trips  (sports,  music, 
speech,  special),  libraries  in  grade  school, 
high  school,  with  qualified  librarian;  gym- 
nasium seats  1.000,  auditorium  526,  both 
built  1962. 

All  Departments  completely  furnished;  at 
random,  some  interesting  items:  science  de- 
partment equipment  equivalent  to  that  of 
many  small  colleges;  memorial  $1,200  library 
globe,  overhead  projectors,  controlled  readers. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities,  all  open  to  all 
students.  Include — 

Athletics:  Junior  high  organized  athletics 
begin  at  7th  grade,  with  football,  basketball, 
wrestling,  track;  high  school  has  3  football, 
3  basketball  teams,  wrestling,  track;  lighted, 
well-equipped  football  field;  district,  state 
tournaments  often  held  here  because  of  ex- 
cellent facilities;  .several  conference,  state 
titles  won;  many  full  college  athletic  scholar- 
ships offered. 

Speech:  debate,  speech,  drama  offered; 
speech  students  participate  In  district,  state 
competition;  several  plays  given  each  year. 

Music:  "In  other  towns,  cities,  states  of  my 
experience,  I  have  not  found  a  music  program 
as  excellent  and  complete  as  is  Lusk's" 
(Former  student):  program  prepares  stu- 
dents to  enter  .'inv  music  school  they  wish  or 
their  college  music  groups;  solo  and  ensem- 
ble are  highly  developed  aspects  and  many 
students  present  these  at  grade  and  high 
school  music  festivals  which  are  Judged  by 
qualified  college  faculty  who  consistently 
give  students  high  ratings;  students  can  par- 
ticipate in  both  vocal,  instrumental  music; 
school  provides  complete  band  Instrumenta- 
tion; most  parents  provide  their  children 
with  fine  instruments. 

Band  begins  at  4th  grade  with  3  grade  and 
Junior  high  bands;  high  school  concert, 
stage,  pep,  marching  bands  available;  uses 
contemporary  band  music,  orchestral  tran- 
scriptions; organized  chorus  begins  at  4th 
grade  with  large  choruses  in  elementary  and 
Junior  high,  and  large  chorus,  choir  In  high 
school;  vocal  groups  use  music  of  all  pe- 
riods for  education,  fun;  original  Broadway 
versions  of  top  musicals  recently  presented; 
All-State.  All-Northwest  States'  music 
groups  available  by  taped  audition. 

Yes,  vou  can  get  quality  2-year,  4-year  col- 
lege education  in  Wyoming. 

Casper  College,  oldest,  largest  of  2-year 
colleges,  has  traditional  course  offerings, 
cooperates  with  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  in  presenting  required 
related  training  of  apprentices. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  mixes  Its  tradi- 
tional course  offerings  and  research  activities 
with  those  geared  to  the  space  age  and  new 
technology;  student-teacher  ratio  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  around  14:1;  "Of  the  more 
than  1.800  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
nation,  only  229  have  produced  anv  Rhodes 
Scholars  and  only  22  of  the-^e  have  turned 
ovit  more  than  the  Univ.  of  Wyoming"  (1961 
Rhodes  Scholars  survey);  "Outstanding 
scholars  on  the  faculty  and  the  spirit  of  free 
Inquiry  characterize  the  Univ."  (FYomlnent 
Graduate).  Courtesy  marks  students  at  both 
schools. 
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To  the  colors:  A  high  p)ercentage  of  men 
In  the  county  has  enlisted  In  the  Armed 
Forces  for  many  years.  With  22  career  mili- 
tary personnel  serving,  as  of  1968,  7  have 
rank  of  Air  Force  Captain  or  higher.  Adding 
the  young  men  who  serve  through  the  draft 
this  small  county  serves  Its  country  well. 

PARTIAL     LIST     OP    THOSE     WHO     HAVE     PROVIDED 
LEADERSHIP    TO    STATE,    NATION 

U.S.  Senator,  Representative  and  Governor 

Rocket  pioneer  and  space  scientist. 

Two  state  attorneys  general. 

President  of  state  Senate. 

State  Examiner. 

Chairman  of  state  Highway  Commission. 

Three  Trustees  of  Univ.  of  Wyoming. 

President  of  American  Assoc,  of  Governing 
Boards  of  State  Universities. 

Two  delegates  to  White  House  Education 
conferences. 

I*ubll6hed  poet  and  author;  exhibiting 
artist. 

One  with  U.S.  State  Department;  executive 
with  UNICEF. 

First  runner-up  to  Miss  America  1948. 

First  runner-up  to  Mrs.  America  1966. 

Meanwhile,  who's  staying  home?  Why,  the 
classy  ranchers,  who  hold  a  majority  on  the 
county  school,  library,  hospital  boards;  enter- 
prising business  community  and  those  in- 
volved with  it:  dependable  city,  county,  state. 
federal  personnel;  valuable  older  folk  who 
continue  their  efforts — all  the  innovative, 
hardy,  pleasant  people  who  through  the  years 
have  built,  supported  the  schools,  consist- 
ently follow  their  musical  and  athletic  chil- 
dren to  out-of-town  events,  form  concert 
audiences,  work  hard  to  sustain  their  com- 
munity as  they  see  It  should  be. 

ABOUT    THE    TOWN    ITSELF 

All  Intersection  lighted,  majority  of  street 
paved. 

Uncongested  trafiSc. 

Lighted,  green,  shaded,  clean  city  parks. 

Lighted  baseball  field. 

For  appearance  and  quality,  a  business  dis- 
trict you  wouldn't  believe  (please  see  Busi- 
ness. Name  Brands) . 

Restaurants  which  tempt  housewives  to 
skip  home  cooking  (accommodating  wait- 
resses ) . 

Hotel  a  pleasant  surprise;  some  of  the  best 
motels  In  state. 

Airport  has  mlle-long  hardsurfaced  lighted 
runway,  design  factor  adequate  for  aircraft 
with  gross  weights  up  to  60,000  lbs.  Services: 
major  airframe,  engine  repair,  80  and  100 
octane  fuel;  airport  serviced  by  Unicom  122.8. 

Children  safely  have  the  run  of  the  town. 

Summer  recreation  program  for  the  young- 
ster who  likes  to  be  organized  (or  he  can  Just 
sit  and  watch  the  clouds ! ) . 

Courteous  youth  in  all  of  county;  no  real 
delinquency  problems. 

Churches:      Other     church     groups     are: 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist. 

Business:  Banks  and  stores  with  zeal  for 
community  activities;  weekly  newspaper 
which  makes  a  career  of  supporting  com- 
munity functions;  friendly,  courteous,  help- 
ful clerks;  food  stores  with  the  same  fresh 
produce,  frozen  foods,  foodstuffs  as  in  city 
stores — and  with  perhaps  more  variety;  of 
especial  Interest  to  women:  antiques,  bakery, 
dress  and  draperv-makers,  dry  cleaner, 
florists,  laundry,  self-service  dry  cleaner,  self- 
service  laundry,  upholsterer;  books,  art  sup- 
plies available;  catalog  ordering  services;  diet, 
dietetic  foods;  hair,  wig  styling  .  .  . 

Sports  and  recreation  for  all  the  family: 
Sports  are  almost  as  vital  to  Luskltes  as  the 
pure  ail-  they  breathe.  Golf:  Niobrara  Coun- 
try Club  maintains  "state's  sportiest"  9-hole 
grass  greens  golf  course  with  6  holes  over  a 
creek  which  wends  its  way  through  the 
course.  Here  wild  birds  sing,  as  players,  able 
to  play  immediately  without  reservation  and 
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for  a  modest  fee,  enjoy  a  beautiful  course.  2 
women's  tourn.-iments.  men's  5-state  tourna- 
ment, plus  some  for  fun,  are  annual  events; 
arlve-ln  theater:    .ree  Red  Cross  swimming 
lessons  In  outdoor  pool,  afternoon  and  eve- 
nmg  swimming  Just  for  fun;  men's,  women  s 
bowling  leagues;  residents  can  go  hunting  in 
tnTZ\y  mirning  return  with  antelope,  deer 
n  time  "to  go  to  work;  many  adults,  young- 
ters  keep  fldlng  horses;    riding  and  roping 
dubs;  rock  and  artifact  hunting;  fishing  and 
boating  near  the   Glendo  Reservoir;    bridge 
to  .rnaments;      recreation     center;      Junior 
Legion  Babe  Ruth.  Pee  Wee  baseball  leagues, 
nllls  right  outside  town  for  hiking;   tennis 
lourts;    Black    Hills    can    be    reached    and 
toured  in  a  day;  Devil's  Tower.  Port  Lnramie. 
Pon    Robinson,    agate    fossil    beds.    Spanish 
diggings.    Lance   Creek   fossil    beds,    each   a 
nie:-ant   day's   trip;    summer  melodrama  in 
-Opery  House"  (Lusk  Melodrama  group  per- 
formed at  Seattle  World's  Pain 

Healing  professions:  Lusk  has  had  lor 
many  years  the  services  of  skilled  physicians 
und  surgeons,  chiropractor,  dentists  and 
dental  surgeons,  optometrist. 

New  Niobrara  Memorial  Hospital  is  a  prac- 
•ical  well-equipped  building  providing  com- 
uiete  modern  medical  and  surgical  f.icjlities. 
The  hospital  is  fully  staffed  and  qualifies  lor 
Medicare.  Many  rooms  are  equipped  through 

■'^M^mcal  specialties  and  orthodontic  care  are 
iust  1-2  hours  away. 

■  Lusk  Veterinary  Clinic  is  a  ^orklrig  veteri- 
nary hospital  with  adequate  facilities  for 
jandling  both  large  and  small  animals. 

Lusk  has  had  for  many  years  the  services 
of  artisans  in  building  trades  and  crafts,  in 
■luto  mechanics,  in  service  business;  and  re- 
pair men,  nurserymen,  who  come! 

We  all  worship  together:  Religious  faiths 
and  denominations  dwell  amiably  together; 
.11  church  structures  are  well-maintamed; 
Church  Women  United  is  an  active  group; 
church  vouth  grow  up;  knowing  how  to  pub- 
licly speak,  sing,  usher,  play  organ  for  serv- 
ices; numerous  youth  attend  national  meet- 
ings of  church  organizations. 

Library— Niobrara  County  Carnegie:  20,000 
volumes;  center  for  research  in  western  his- 
iorrmemorlal  §500  globe;  40^1  of  county 
(Which  includes  newborn  babies!)  are  pa- 
trons.   (Remember,  county   population  onl> 

^'' Adult  volunteers  are  the  key  to  consistent 
success  of  programs  designed  for  all-around 
vouth    development.    Working    closely    with 
professional  leadership,  adults  gi«  Ireel>  « 
•heir  time,   in  their  areas  of  ^f>"'  « J'^'P 
school  athletics,  summer  baseball,  ^H  work, 
music    festivals,    and    of    course,    Sc°uting 
church  vouth.  Unexpected  bonu-.es:  ^kiUs  "^e 
.sharpened,  leadership  developed-and  v^hat 
an  opportunitv  to  become  acquainted  with 
state  leaders,  nationally  known  coaches,  col- 
lege faculty!  i.     ,o 
4r-H   a  way  of  life.  Ranch  youth  m  the  iz 
clubs  'in  the  county  have  achieved:  8  state 
champion  livestock  judging  teams  represent- 
ing state  at  National  4-H  livestock  Judging 
contest  in  Chicago;   5  state  champion  wool 
tudging  teams,  two  representing  state  at  Na- 
tional l-H  judging  contest  in  fonora   Texas, 
'■lubs  open  to  town  youth,  with  35  .   toT^n 
membership;   4-H  youth  have  constant  op- 
portunities for  public  speaking,  leaaership. 
'nd  do  thev  have  fun  at  their  dances! 

•On  my  honor  .  .  ."  Boy  Scout  Troop  and 
Cub  Pack  activities  are  available:  Scout  camp 
;n  Laramie  mountains  provides  camping, 
.limbing  trails,  wilderness  experience;  Scouts 
engage  in  locating  area  Indian  tepee  rings;  at 
least   15  Scouts  have  achieved  the  rank  o. 

Eagle 

What  are  vour  tastes?  There  are  12  e:iten- 
ston  homemaker  clubs,  town  wcmen  we  - 
corned,  with  37-:  town  memtersnlp  there  u. 
.i  county  fair,  with  opportunity  .or  cra.ts^ 
needlework  entries,  plus  parade.  JoUy  home 
show  rodeo;  there  is  a  lively  art  group,  pre- 


senting well-attended  shows  of  their  work 
and  that  of  out-of-town  artists;  another 
lively  group  is  the  weekly  drama  reading 
group  which  often  attends  summer  Shake- 
fpeare  festivals;  small  city  and  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  delivered  dally. 

And  then  there  is  music:  This  music, 
oriented  town  enjoys  an  average  of  4  con- 
certs  yearly,  by  visiting  choruses,  bands, 
orchestras.  Univ.  of  Wyoming  string  quartet, 
soloists;  visiting  groups  often  ask  to  ne 
invited  here;  town  business  underwrites  a 
local  concert  series;  for  4  years  a  Community 
Concert  A.ssoclatlon  series  was  supported; 
town  abounds  in  good  voices,  »nsuumental- 
ists-  for  3  years  a  community  chorus  enjoyed 
singing,  gave  concerts;  wide-spread  In- 
terest in  piano,  vocal  work. 

concerts,  theater,  ice  shows,  stock  shows, 
rodeos,  Univ.  games  are  Just  1-2-3-4  hours 
awav  on  superior,  uncongested  highways. 

\re  you  organization-minded?  National  or- 
ganizations represented  here:  ■'^"^e^^'^" 
Legion  and  Auxiliary,  American  War 
Mothers.'  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cowbelles.  DAR. 
Democratic  Women.  Extension  Homemakers 
Council.'  Farm  Bureau.  Garden  Club. 
Lions  Club,'  PEO  Sisterhood,'  Republican 
women  -  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
Auxillarv,  Woman's  Club.  „,    „  j 

Are  vou  lodge  minded?  Nationally  affiliated 
orders'represented  here:  Does,  Eastern  Star, - 
Elka  •  Odd  Fellows,'  Job's  Daughters.' 
Masons.'  Rebekahs,'  Royal  Neighbors' 

-Vre  vou  polltlcally-mlnded?  Wyoming 
being  the  first  state  to  grant  to  women  the 
ri-ht  1.0  vote,  it  is  logical  that  there  should 
be"  high  political  interest  here  which  has  re- 
sulted in-  7  residents  (three  women)  chosen 
as  delegates  to  national  ( presidential  .con-, 
ventions  of  both  parties  since  end  of  World 
War  II;  6  persons  (three  women)  employed 
on  Congressional  staffs;  residents  having  op- 
portunitv to  meet  nationally  important  polit- 
ical figures,  to  be  per.-onally  acquainted  with 
state  national,  elected  officials.  And  able,  in- 
terested persons  in  a  county  small  as  this,  can 
rapidly  gain  state  political  recognition. 

What  unique  quality  enables  Lusk  to  pro- 
duce poised  citizens  who  hold  their  own  in 
the  world?  Perhaps  it  is  the  lack  of  harmnil 
stratified  environment,  a  lack  of  provincial- 
ism   the   absence   of   derision   toward   ideas 
which  are  a  little  different    Maybe  it  is  the 
demonstrated    knowledge    of    the    values    of 
neatness  and  contemporary  dress  as  jell  as 
pleasant  manners.  Perh:ips  the  div-^ers  fied  de- 
velopment of  one's  abilities  available  here? 
Whatever  it  is.  the  Lusk  recipe  produces  gCK^d 
citizens  ready  for  their  world,  prepared  for 
ret^ponsibility     to    their    communities,     not 
turned    in    on    themselves.   Though    remote 
from   the  nation's   pressing   problems,   husk 
se-.ds   out   vouth   concerned    and    creatively 
v.-orking  for  human  Justice  for  persons  less 
blessed  than  they. 

Paradise?  No.  Problems?  Yes,  large  and 
small  as  in  all  towns.  But  this  is  a  good  place 
to  rear  a  family.  This  is  a  good  place  to  live. 
Oh.  almost  forsol>-crisp  crackers,  no  floods, 
no  mildew  in  closets,  no  cockroaches,  hardly 
a  moth  to  be  found. 


Blaming  or  Solving 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  29,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  67th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


*  At  least  one  member  has  held  highest 
state  office. 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  29.  1968 
Mr   MORTON,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  the  pri%1lege  of  reading  a  most 

'perceptive  and  P-'ovo'^a^^  ."^^  Clay- 
livered  by  the  Reverend  John  R-  Cla> 
pool,  minister  of  the  Crescent  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  of  my  hometown  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  uncertain  and 
frantic  atmosphere  besetting  "«  to^«.y 
I  think  the  thoughts  so  ably  set  forth 
therein  merit  the  attention  of  all  in- 
dividuals in  and  out  of  government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sennon  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Blaming  or  Solving 
,A  ^rmon  by  John  R.  Claypool.  dehvered  at 

Cres«nt   lilll    Baptist    Church,   L-oulsville, 

Ky     March  10.  1968) 

'ire^y  realise  that  cur  country  -"^  p^"*=^: 
afv  our  Cities  were  in  the  gravest  sort  of 
•H.is.  However,  the  report  and  all  ^  f\ll 
nrPdiction'5  about  i>otentlaliy  two  soc  etles 
InH  ffuture  of  endless  conflict  and  violence 
Ta  'e  ve  v!  i.derscore  Just  where  we  axe 
tci  n  1  a  we  .re  up  against  in  the  America  of 
the  Toeos  This  s.frt  of  realization  is  bound 
'o.t  r  some  deep  und  searching  questions  in 
;he  mind  of  almost  everyone.  For  example, 
one  winders  how  he  ought  to  feel  about  this 

Whole  problem  of  ,.n-erty  -'"^  ;  "^>«"«  .''"^ 
-he  other  America. -  One  wonders  ^^•hat  he 
.hould  do  ihdividually  in  relation  to  this 
crises  .nd  what  he  should  support  in  terms 
o'      otes   .md   mfluoncc   among   the   various 

-fTc;^^^cn:t^r^-^-'^- 

^:^Uh;'w:;k°:^d-causeI.n.notonIy^ 
American    but    u    Christian    as   well,   I   have 

to  the  htir    of  my  i.uth  that  the  Bible  con- 

alnfthe  Word  .f  God  both  1°^  ''^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  this  world  of  time  and  space.  I  ^^mk  there 
s  in  This  Document  and  most  especially   in 
he  naure  of  the  Christ  some  very  present 
^elp  for  t'us  lime  of  trouble   Th^efore  as  I 
pondered  this  week  how  I  should  make  up 
^v  own  life  in  relation  to  this  cn.'^ls,  I  turned 
:■  the  Bible'  and  one  chapter  in  particuar 
reahv  -came  alive"  for  me  m  termi,  of  rele 
.n«  and  insight  I  am  referring  to  the  ninth 
'hunter  of  John's  Gospel,  which  I  reaa  as  our 
exWor     his  morning.  If  one  really   wants 
know   how    Jesus   would    feci    and   think 
^nd'^ct  todav  in  relation  to  our  urban  crisis, 
i^  coud  rof  look  m  a  better  place,  for  here 
il  w-hat  Jeuis  actually  did  under  remarkably 

^^T^^n^«u^t"notL  carefully  the  setting 
of  chapter  ..nd  sense  the  relev  ..noo  I  am  talk- 
ie about,  we  see  Jesus  here  >»  ^ '^^'^^^ 
irrusalem,  the  largest  urban  area  of  f^  «" 
n ."^.nd  as  He  and  His  disciples  were  leaving 
■-.'Temple  one  dav,  they  encountered  a 
vm  wh^^had  been  born  blind,  and  whose 
on  V  vocation  was  to  sit  in  the  .street  and 
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beg.  Here  was  one  who  could  not  compete 
In  the  world  of  work  In  that  time.  Because  of 
a  handicap  going  all  the  way  back  to  his 
birth,  he  was  not  a  productive  member  of 
society.  By  no  measure  was  he  In  the  mnin 
stream  of  life.  He  was  In  fact,  a  parasite,  or  a 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  public.  He 
could  not  carry  any  of  the  load  of  life  him- 
self; on  the  contrary,  he  had  to  be  carried  by 
others  and  live  In  useless  and  costly  depend- 
ence on  society.  Now  Is  not  this  precisely  the 
sort  of  person  who  stands  at  the  center  of 
our  present  urban  crisis  and  who  constitutes 
such  a  problem?  For  a  variety  or  reasons 
there  are  a  host  of  folk  today  who  are  unable 
to  compete  and  participate  in  the  productive 
processes  of  life,  and  as  they  gather  more  and 
more  In  our  cities,  and  accumulate  particu- 
larly In  certain  sections,  their  condition  of 
Idleness  and  hopelessness  turns  Into  social 
dynamite,  and  thus  the  awesome  prospects 
that  some  are  predicting  for  us  now.  The 
similarities  between  the  man  here  and  "the 
other  America"  we  hear  so  much  about  are 
strikingly  real,  and  this  gives  us  a  golden 
opportunity  to  observe  the  Christ  iix  a  "Mfe 
situation"  and  see  how  He  responds  and  acts. 
This  is  what  I  want  us  to  do  this  morning — 
with  one  eye  on  our  situation  and  the  other 
on  this  passage,  let  us  ask  and  seek  to  answer 
the  burning  question:  "what  wotUd  Jesus 
think  and  feel  and  do  In  the  face  of  poverty 
and  hopelessness  and  Idleness?" 

The  first  thing  I  want  us  to  note  Is  the 
attitude  Jesus  assumed  toward  this  situation 
In  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  disciples. 
This  Is  really  the  place  to  begin;  namely,  how 
do  we  feel  toward  this  whole  problem?  How 
do  we  see  these  problem  people?  Interestingly 
enough,  the  disciples  were  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  blind  beggar,  but  we  need 
to  notice  carefully  the  level  of  their  Interest. 
The  blind  man  was  to  them  an  intriguing 
object  of  conversation  and  discussion.  Be- 
cause religion  and  morality  had  always  been 
closely  Intertwined  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Jews  liked  to  speculate  about  the  casual  re- 
lation between  suffering  and  sin.  When  they 
came  across  some  calamity,  they  liked  to  try 
to  explain  it  by  locating  the  blame  some- 
where. Thus,  the  sight  of  the  man  who  may 
have  been  quite  well  known  In  Jerusalem 
stirred  their  niinds  and  curiosity  more  than 
their  hearts,  and  they  proceeded  to  say  to 
Jesus:  "Now  here  Is  an  Interesting  case.  Who 
Is  the  blame  here?  Who  sinned?  the  man 
himself  or  his  parents,  that  he  should  be  like 
this?" 

Such  an  approach  to  a  person  in  difficulty 
is  perfectly  natural  and  commonplace:  we 
look  on  him  as  a  statistic,  or  perhaps  even 
an  unusual  phenomenon,  and  do  him  the 
honor  of  discussing  his  case  and  making  his 
situation  the  occasion  of  deliberation.  Who 
of  us  has  not  done  this  again  .ind  again  in 
relation  to  some  problem  person,  and  never 
once  realized  that  what  we  were  really  doing 
by  this  means  was  subtly  avoiding  any  in- 
volvement of  ourselves  with  this  problem? 
Let  us  face  It:  as  long  as  we  can  intellectual- 
Ize  about  situations  and  approach  a  person's 
condition  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  we  can 
thus  keep  the  matter  at  a  distance  and  never 
find  ourselves  entangled  in  some  costly  in- 
volvement. This  is  especially  true  if  we  con- 
centrate on  the  question  of  blame,  and  spend 
our  energies  trying  to  ascertain  who.  other 
than  ourselves  of  course,  is  actually  responsi- 
ble for  the  problem.  There  is  no  indication 
in  the  passage  t'lat  the  disciples  intended  to 
stop  and  do  anything  for  this  man  in  his 
blindness  and  poverty.  He  was  of  interest  to 
them  only  academically  and  thus  they  were 
free  to  move  on  by  and  spend  themselves  in 
spirited  discussion. 

This  verv  approach  to  the  problems  of  today 
is  certainly  open  to  us  right  now,  and  many 
people  seem  to  be  re.^ponding  to  the  Com- 
mission's report  in  Just  this  way.  It  has  be- 
come the  number  o:ie  topic  of  conversation; 
In  fact,  everywhere  I  go  these  days  people 
are  talking  about  it  and  debating  it  heatedly 
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among  themselves  You  cannot  say  we  are  un- 
interested in  the  matter,  but  I  fear  that  our 
level  of  interest  is  like  that  of  the  disciples. 
What  I  mean  is.  all  we  want  to  do  is  talk 
about  and  point  our  lingers  and  find  some 
culprit  on  whom  we  can  blame  the  whole 
mess. 

Just  like  the  disciples  of  old.  we  speculate 
among  ourselves  iis  to  whose  fault  it  is.  Is  it 
the  poor  themselves  because  they  are  lazy 
and  trifling  and  unwilling  to  work.  Or  is  this 
the  result  of  some  agitators  or  a  communist 
conspiracy,  or  some  sinister  attempt  by  a 
foreign  power  to  overtlirow  our  government? 
I  hear  talk  like  this  all-  the  time  and  in- 
terestingly enough,  these  people  always  rule 
themselves  out  of  any  blame  or  responsibility. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  nothing  is  wrong  with 
them  or  this  great  country  of  ours.  The 
culprit  is  alw.iys  someone  else  or  somewhere 
else,  which  of  course  exonerates  them  and 
frees  them  of  any  involvement  except  watch- 
ing from  the  sidelines  or  pointing  fingers  of 
recrimination. 

Because  this  approach  of  discussing  and 
blaming  is  so  characteristic  of  the  way  most 
Americans  are  responding  to  the  situation 
this  morning,  we  need  to  look  all  the  more 
closely  at  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  in  this 
passage,  for  it  was  something  different  alto- 
gether In  one  majestic  sweep.  He  rejected  the 
whole  approach  of  the  disciples  as  a  point- 
less and  futile  endeavor.  To  their  qtiestlon: 
•Who  slnned:>  This  man  or  his  parents?" 
Jesus  shot  back  pointedly:  "Neither  one!  This 
condition  exists  so  the  glory  of  God  can  be 
rexealed."  In  other  words.  Jesus  condemned 
their  line  cf  Inquiry  as  irrelevant  and  beside 
the  point,  and  unmasked  it  fcr  what  it  was; 
namely,  a  grand  evasion  from  having  to  be- 
come involved  Instead  of  asking:  "Who  is 
to  blame  here?  How  can  we  condemn?"  Jesus 
said  they  ought  to  ask:  "What  does  God 
want  done  here?  How  can  I  Join  Him  in  doing 
it?"  Tlie  challenge  of  such  a  condition  was 
not  dlsctission  or  name  calling,  but  rather 
"to  work  the  works  of  Him  who  sent  the 
Christ."  to  join  Him  in  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness  and  being  a  part  of  the  answer 
and  not  part  of  the  problem.  Having  said 
that,  Jesus  proceeded  to  act  on  His  words, 
and  Instead  of  walking  away  In  animated 
discussion  abotit  the  man.  He  went  over  to 
Join  him,  literally  spat  on  His  hands,  and 
got  down  to  the  business  of  tackling  the 
real  problem. 

Tills,  It  appears  to  me  is  the  first  answer  we 
get  from  the  passage  as  to  what  Jesvis  would 
do  if  He  were  here  today  and  facing  what  we 
face.  Instead  of  discussing  poverty  and 
climbing  all  over  each  other  assessing  blame 
and  pointing  fingers,  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
accept  the  problem  as  a  God-given  challenge 
and  get  down  to  "the  brass  tacks  of  concrete 
solutions."  Now.  of  course  this  will  call  for 
costly  and  demanding  Involvement:  It  will 
entail  getting  our  hands  dirty  and  having 
close  contact  with  some  things  and  people 
we  would  like  to  avoid.  There  is  no  doubt 
abotit  it — It  is  easier  to  debate  and  decry  than 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  dirt,  but  nothing  much 
comes  from  stich  efforts.  It  Is  only  through 
the  approach  of  solving  and  not  blaming 
that  anything  ever  happens,  and  the  dark- 
ness begins  to  be  transformed  Into  light. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  overly  dramatic 
or  falsely  rhetorical  just  now,  but  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  future  of  this  country  hangs 
in  the  balance  at  this  very  point;  namely, 
the  attitude  we  choose  to  assume  toward  our 
urban  crisis.  In  the  past  when  faced  with 
times  of  mortal  conflict,  our  country  has 
tended  to  follow  the  approach  of  Jesus  here: 
namely,  facing  up  to  the  problem  and  mobi- 
lizing its  resources  in  the  name  of  solution. 
However,  this  time  we  appear  to  be  following 
the  example  of  the  disciples  and  wanting 
only  to  discuss  it  and  blame  it  on  someone 
else,  and  all  along  remain  unlnvolved  our- 
selves. Jesus  was  dead  right  in  saying:  "We 
must  wcrk  the  work  of  him  who  sent  Me 
while  It  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when 
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no  man  can  work."  Night  is  coming,  a  dark- 
ness of  urban  chaos  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  before.  If  we  do  not  get  to  work 
and  start  being  part  of  the  answer  Instead  of 
part  of  the  problem.  Our  attitude  then,  is 
something  of  primary  importance.  How  do 
you  feel  toward  It?  Jesus  turned  His  back 
on  speculating  abstractly  or  trying  to  find 
a  scapegoat.  He  spat  on  His  hands  and  went 
to  work.  This  is  otir  first  clue  as  to  what 
Jesus  would  do  If  He  were  in  our  shoes. 

But  If  one  should  assume  such  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  crisis,  how  should  he 
proceed  to  act?  What  methodology  will  lead 
to  a  constructive  solution?  Here  again,  our 
passage  is  full  of  Insight,  for  notice  carefully 
what  Christ  did.  First  of  all,  He  took  the 
Initiative,  He  moved  toward  the  man  and 
provided  him  with  new  resources  and  a  new 
possibility.  What  He  actually  did  was  spit  on 
the  ground  and  make  a  kind  of  mud  plaster 
to  put  on  those  blinded  eyes.  Some  think 
that  this  Is  a  religious  image:  that  the  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  in  mind  Genesis  2. 
where  God  stooped  to  the  earth  and  shaped 
man  from  the  dust,  and  that  this  symbolizes 
the  creativity  of  God  once  again,  as  He  re- 
stores what  He  has  made.  This  may  be  true: 
however,  I  rather  think  there  was  practical 
wisdom  behind  this  act.  Saliva  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  having  healing  powers. 
When  one  burns  his  finger,  he  instinctively 
licks  the  wound,  as  do  the  animals  their  cuts. 
Perhaps  the  whole  problem  with  this  man 
went  back  to  a  failure  of  cleanliness  at  his 
birth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  clotted  shut  by 
foreign  matter.  At  any  rate,  Jestis  provided 
some  resotirces  for  him.  and  then  most  signif- 
icantly called  on  the  man  himself  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  healing  process.  Having  ap- 
plied the  plaster,  Jesus  instructed  the  beggar 
to  go  to  the  reservoir  of  Siloam  and  wash,  and 
He  did  not  offer  to  go  with  him!  He  left  some- 
thing for  the  man  to  do  in  the  process.  He 
gave  him  a  stake  in  what  was  happening  and 
in  so  doing  honored  his  personhood  and  in- 
volved him  In  the  cure. 

I  think  this  methodology  is  absolutely 
crucial  if  the  problems  of  htiman  helpless- 
ness are  going  to  be  solved.  Let  us  face  it — 
our  present  approach  to  welfare  meets  the 
needs  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
sonhood of  the  weak.  Back  during  the  De- 
pression, when  whole  masses  of  men  were 
caught  in  the  cUitches  of  something  they 
could  not  solve,  society  was  not  able  to  bring 
itself  to  see  women  and  children  and  older 
people  starve  to  death  right  before  their 
eyes.  So  "the  dole."  "the  hand-out,"  was 
begun,  as  a  minimum  effort  to  keep  people 
alive.  It  met  the  needs  of  the  strong;  it  re- 
lieved their  consciences,  and  In  some  cases 
they  enjoyed  being  depended  upon  and  seeing 
themselves  as  providers.  After  thirty  years  of 
this,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
devastating  results  of  this  on  the  poor.  Be- 
cause nothing  was  demanded  of  them,  no 
way  open  for  them  to  do  and  to  create  and 
to  produce,  they  have  been  dehtunanlzed. 
pauperized,  locked  in  dependency  so  long 
that  they  have  become  incapable  of  mobiliz- 
ing themselves. 

I  suggest  to  yoti  that  Jesus  did  not  make 
this  mistake  with  the  beggar  in  this  chapter. 
He  did  not  simply  do  something  for  him  as 
one  might  treat  a  little  baby;  He  provided 
help,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a  chal- 
lenge that  made  the  man  a  participant  in 
the  healing  process. 

This  is  what  we  must  learn  to  do  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  reverse  the  trend  of  dehumani- 
zation  that  now  results  from  the  traditional 
approaches  to  welfare.  We  must  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  personhood  and  not 
jtist  the  doling  out  of  assistance.  I  think  the 
sequence  of  Jesus'  action  is  important  here. 
He  did  not  go  to  the  beggar  and  make  a  lot  of 
demands  on  him  before  He  offered  help; 
rather.  He  first  provided  new  resources.  In 
putting  on  the  mud  plaster.  Jesus  gave  the 
beggar  something  additional  to  work  with 
and  then  directed  him  in  how  to  use  this  for 
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ins  own  healing.  This  is  very  different  frorn 
some    conservatives    today    who    ridicule    al 
fTms  of  public  assistance  and  demand    hat 
Jeo^le  sofve  their  own  problems  before  help 
Te  gi  en  them.  You  could  jtist  as  well  say  to  a 
^,an  with  a  broken  leg,  "Learn  to  walk  and 
^en  I'll  put  a  cast  on  your  leg,"  as  to  say  to 
neople  who  have  never  learned  responsibilit>  . 
Ce?ome    responsible   citizens   and    then   we 
u^lT^Tve   vo'i  something  to   be   responsible 
"  The  help  must  come  first,  the  assistance 
;,.t  I  recede  the  cure,  but  then  effort  needs 
„  be  made  to  develop  and  call  forth  respon- 
<;lbllitv  bv  genuine  personal  expectation. 

NOW    I  realize  there  is  aversion  right  now 
,0  this  thing  called  "a   guaranteed  annual 
ncome"  by  the  government,  and  I  would  be 
r.?st  It  too  if  it  is  just  another  dole  or  a 
fando  ,t  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  .strong 
"t  the  expense  of  the  weak.  However,  if  this 
?ou!d  be  like  the  mud  plaster  J^sus  pave  the 
bUrd  man   if  it  is  a  provision  tied  in  w  th 
come  call  to  go  to  the  pool  and  wash,  some 
nroeram  to  develop  personhood  and  rcspoi.sl- 
invJ^t  could  be  the  key  to  a  bre.kthrmigh 
n    1  e  urban  crisis.  Let  us  iace  it^something 
h.s  to  be  cK-r.e.  That  man  could  never  have 
n'ealed  himself  or  solved  his  problem  alone^ 
je;us  had  to  step  in  and  help,  and  so    nti^t 
we  with  the  poor.  The  question  is  not  if.  but 
Ztc^e   are   alreadv  spending   billions   on 
relief  and  will  spend  billions  more.  The  ques- 
fon  is:  how  cak  we  do  this  so  that  the  per- 
onhood   of   the   poor  is  either  fB«>nf   °; 
•naintalned?   For   too  long,   society   has   met 
its  needs  through  the  dole  at  the  expense  of 
he  personhood  of  the  poor.  The  fcample  of 
jestis  is  clear  here;   He  first  of  rvH  provided 
lor  the  man  out  of  His  own  resources,  but  He 
Hid  not  stop  there.  He  cared  for  this  irian^  not 
ust   His  own  feeling,  so  He   said,     ^^'ti  go 
now  and  wash  In  the  pool.  You  must  join 
,ne  If  the  task  of  bringing  wholeness  to  your 
lifeis  to  be  sui-cersful."  4.  ,,,„4. 

\s  the  -torv  goes,  the  beggar  did  just  that. 
■  nd  10  and  behold  he  came  back  seeing  lor 
•he  first  time,  and  proceeded  to  dei"'-^'-^t';at«- 
mbelievatale  gifts  In  the  events  that  enst  ed. 
This   is   or.e   of   the   greatest   truths   of   th., 
chapter:   namelv,  the  tremendous  po  ential 
that  lies  unrecognized  in  the  poverty  ^'tnen- 
on  of  socletv.  Here  was  a  man  whose  whole 
-.,fe  had  been  spent  .sitting  in  idle  uscless- 
ness.  Thousands  of  people  must  l^a^e  seen 
him  sitting  there  with  his  cait.  ^ttt  no  one  saw 
anvthing  In  him  or  expected  anything  from 
iZ  Then  comes  one  handled  himself  under 
tremendous  pressure.  As  soon  as  he  came  back 
•rem  his  cure,  which  Incldently  occurred  on 
:  he  Sabbntlv  controvers-  he..:an  to  rage  ..bom 
;.is  idemltv  :nd  what  had  happened  to  him. 
This  one  nvj.t  have  .--ensed  he  was  caught  in 
a  power  -^truagle  between  the  Pharisees  and 
.Telus.  and  a   leaser  man  would  have  picked 
up  the  new  eveballs  and  run  for  cover,  btit 
l!ot  this  mar..  Having  been  helped  'v.  ano  her 
„nd  havine  participated  in  an  event,  he  stood 
ins  ground  and  managed  to  outwit  the  most 
.•'ever  mind.s  m  the  Jeru.salem  establishir.ent^ 
In  reading  'his  account,  who  would  not  be 
delighted  t3  have  this  kind  of  a  mari  working 
lor  him   a  person  with  this  much  backbone 
and  basic  honestv  and  loyalty  and  go°f  f  ^^^. 
I  submit  to  vou.  }iere  is  a  remarkable  and 
.'■apable  human  being,  and  all  his  life  he  had 
been  ignored  and  overlooked  because  of  his 
iiandicop.  .   „ 

We  need  to  remember  this  as  we  ^ontem- 
■plate  the  struggle  with  poverty.  We  tend  to 
^.pproach  this  area  negatively  and  think  In 
te^s  of  lust  preventing  rlot^  and  holding 
down  violence.  The  truth  Is.  there  is  ^ast 
j,otentlal  in  "the  other  America  -people  ex- 
actly like  this  beggar  who  could  greatly  en 
rich"  society  if  given  a  chance  and  set  free 
from  their  handicaps.  There  Is  n°  ^'«^  ;° 
estimate  the  human  potential  now  being 
lost  as  men  sit  in  the  Idleness  and  useless- 
ness  of  povertv.  ,,  ,„„ 

This   fact   came   to  me   forcefully   a   few 
weeks  ago  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 


tending   a    production    in    the    new   Meuo 
polltan  opera  House  In  New  Y'"''  ^ity.  As  I 
^t  in  that  magnificent  new  ^tructtirej  re- 
called the  fanfare  that  had  centered  on    he 
opening  night  in  this  location.  The  '^^^ing 
leminiiie  role  that  evening  was  sung  1^>  Leon- 
Tvne  Price,  one  of   the   great   voices  of   our 
centurv.  Miss  Price  was  born  in  Laurel.  Mls- 
s^lppl,  the  daughter  of  a  Negro  domes    c 
servant   As  a  little  girl,  I  am  sure  she  must 
"a^e^ooked  like  what  they  call  clown  there^ 
■just   another  little   plcklnlnney,     --nd   she 
i^ight  well  have  known  no  f  tter  prospec 
ih.an  being  a  domestic  servant  herself.  How- 
ever the  white  woman  tor  whom  her  mo. her 
worked  sensed  in  this  little  one  an  oxtraordl- 
narv  talent,  and  opened  for  her  opportunities 
that   are   not   usually    accorded    Negroes   in 
Mississippi.  This  help  started  h"  «n^h/ '^'f 
to  the  Met.  As  I  thought  about  this.  I  won- 
dered how  many  other  voices  like  Leontyne 
Price's  have  been  born  and  lived  a"^  /^'^<1 
v.nnotlced  in  some  cotton  field  or  phetto  or 
kitchen?  In  this  chapter  w-e  ^ee  a  nian  wo 
evervone   looked   on   as   a   be^^gar   and   from 
whom  no  one  expected   anything,  vet  look 
what  had  been  in  him  all  along! 

I  come  back  then  to  our  present  sltu.Uion 
as  foreboding  as  it  is.  and  10  the  auestio 
with  Which  I  began  the  sermon:  ^^l^'^/  ^'''^ 
Jesus  feel  and  think  and  do  If  He  1'  ed  in 
America  right  now  and  faced,  a-s  we  do_  the 
urban  crisis?"  Of  course.  I  cannot  speak  f  ^  r 
vou  but  I  have  found  my  answer  to  this  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  John.  Here,  face  10  lace 
with  this  verv  situation.  He  felt  .something. 
He  did  something.  He  saw  something  happen 
that  was  wonderful  to  behold 

Is  there  any  chance  this  morning  Jiat 
enough  of  us  will  be  wUline  to  lollovi  Hun 
and  go  and  do  likewLse?  It  appears  to  we  that 
this  is  the  only  chance  any  ,.f  us  have  of 
aNoldlng  chaos.  The  night  is  coming,  it  Is 
■>lreadv  on  the  way.  Are  we  wlllin;?  to  work 
the  works  of  Him  who  sent  J^^^.s  nd  ,n  Him 
is  trvlng  to  show  us  whit  to  do?  We  hnd 
better  be.  for  believe  me.  it  is  later  .  .  .  it  i» 
later  than  you  think! 


Chinese  Youth  Day 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YOUK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1968 
Mr     WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    today. 
March  29  i.';  Chinese  Youth  Day,  a  major 
holiday  for  our  friends  of  the  Republic 
of  China. 

Youth  Dav  is  dedicated  in  the  com- 
memoration of  72  martyrs  who  gave 
their  lives  to  help  build  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  first  republic  in  Asia. 

Following  Sun  Yat-Sen,  the  father  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  students  m  Can- 
ton  launched   a    small-scale   revo  t   on 
March  29,   1910.  Of  those  students.  72 
v^-ere  killed  and  their  sacrifice  became  an 
inspiration  in  the  struggle  to  establish 
the  Republic.  The  martyrdom  in  Canton 
was  reported  throughout  Chma  and  after 
the  Republic  was  established  it  ^va.s  de- 
termined  that  the  martyrs  should  be 
remembered. 
Thus  there  is  Youth  Day. 
On  Youth  Day.  1968,  I  call  my  col- 
leagues'   attention    to    this    important 
date  in  the  history  of  our  good  fnends. 
the   people   of   the  Republic   of   China. 
I  hope  our  friendship  will  be  eternal  and 
I  am  pleased  to  recognize  this  Chinese 
national  holiday. 
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The  State  of  American  Agriculture 

HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

i>F   OKI  AHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29.  196S 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  heard  from  some  of  our  distin- 
guished Republican  colleagues  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body  about 
the  dire  state  of  American  agriculture  as 
measured  by  parity  levels. 

What  thev  neglect  to  mention,  how- 
ever is  that  the  state  of  the  American 
farmer  measured  by  an  accurate  yard- 
stick is  in  much  better  condition  than  m 
the  dismal  davs  of  1953  to  1960.  when  the 
Republicans  administered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
bv  our  GOP  colleagues  of  the  prevailing 
level  of  parity  jarices,  the  time  has  come 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  ^hall  place  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  mv  remarks  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  under 
date  of  March  \n.  1968.  which  .sets  forth 
the  fallacy  of  employing  parity  levels  as 
the  sole  measurement  of  agricultural 
economic  health. 

Secretarv  Freeman's  thoughtful  com- 
munication presents  some  interesting 
facts  and  fitiurcs  regarding  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  use  of  the  parity  as  a  meas- 
uring device.  I  am  in  agreement  and  I 
feel  that  a  more  modern  and  more  ac- 
curate method  .should  be  devised  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  health  of  our  farmers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  letter  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  lollov.s: 

DEPABTMf  NT  OF  AGRirtTI-TrRF, 

'Xa^liinpton.  March  IS.  1968. 
Hon.FKEDR  HARRIS, 
V.S.  ScJ^atr. 
Washuicitov.D.C. 

DEAR  Frfd:  One  nf  .  ur  friends  from  the  m.- 
noritv  -ide  of  the  ai-^le  in  the  H^.use  has 
in  recent  v.-eeks  in.srrted  in  the  Congresslona. 
Record  the  monthlv  parity  iirlces  for  agri- 
culuiral  cnminoditles  as  evidence  of  a  coii- 
•  inued  deterlor.itlng  condition  of  the  rur.-l 
'armcconomv.  . 

'  our  Kenubli-an  friends  lor  some  time  ha^e 
rlcefuViv  '  pointed  to  the  fact  that  parltv 
prices  md  '.he  p.'.rity  ratio  have  been  at  low 
levels  for  the  past  lew  mnnths 

Thev  draw  -he  inference  that  t'ois  some- 
how means  that  the  economic  position  o. 
firmer?  i-^  ■''.  flu  "'''  '"Tie  low. 
"  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  tru.h. 
The  f.ict  is  'hat  the  farm  economy  Is  in 
a  much  healthier  condition  today  than  it 
"•as  m  1960  v.-hen  my  predecessor.  Secretary 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  was  administering  the 
ncnartmcnt  of  AsrTlcu'.ttire. 

Te  truth  is  that  realised  net  farm  income 
has  risen  from  ^11  7  bilhon  in  1960  to  $14  o 
iliron  m  1967.  And.  net  averaee  me'.me  per 
'!rm  wis  onlv  ^2.956  in  1960  whereas  in  1967 
It  has  risen  to  S4.573  per  farm 

The  fact  is  that  cash  receipts  from  mar- 
kef.iis  have  risen  from  $34.0  billion  m  I960 
♦  .-,  5-4''  5  billion  in  1967. 

'in  addition,  the  net  equities  of  farm  pro- 
prietors have  risen  from  $178  6  billion  In  19B0 

'"S'orthrH%Lbhcans  have  made  much 
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of  the  elimination  of  the  family  farm  and 
of  farm  forecloeures,  but  they  fall  to  tell  ua 
that  farm  foreclosuree  dropped  from  5,100  In 
1960  to  3,400  in  1967. 

With  respect  to  parity  leveU,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  la  unrealistic  to  employ 
the  parity  level  as  the  only  criteria  of  the 
economic  well-being  of  farmers.  The  long- 
held  belief  that  parity  Is  the  only  measure  of 
the  sUte  of  the  farm  economy  should  be 
re-examined  closely. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  fact  that  farm  prices  averaged  80  per- 
cent of  parity  In  1960  under  SecreUry  Ben- 
eon  but  slumped  to  74  percent  of  parity  In 
1967. 

To  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  these  parity 
figures,  ask  any  farmer  whether  he  would 
rather  have  a  net  average  farm  Income  of 
$2,956  such  as  existed  with  80  percent  of 
parity  in  1960,  or  the  $4,573  average  Income 
which  prevailed  In  1967  with  parity  at  74 
percent. 

Ask  any  farmer,  or  farm  equipment  dealer, 
or  seed  or  fertilizer  merchant  whether  he 
would  rather  have  total  national  gross  farm 
Income  of  $37.9  billion  as  In  1960  or  the  $48.8 
billion  of  1967. 

The  fact  Is  that  you  cannot  eat  parity,  you 
cannot  deposit  It  In  the  bank,  you  cannot 
buy  a  tractor  with  it.  you  cannnot  use  It 
as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

As  a  con«egue°ce  of  the  large  Increase  In 
productivity  since  World  War  II  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  svu-plus  stocks  the  parity  price 
ratio  Is  no  longer  closely  related  to  changes 
in  net  Income.  It  Is  completely  out  of  date. 

For  example,  In  1959  when  the  realized  net 
Income  of  farmers  was  $11.3  billion,  the  parity 
ratio  was  81.  In  1967  when  the  realized  net 
Income  of  farm  operators  had  risen  to  $14.5 
billion,  the  parity  level  was  74. 

When  the  parity  ratio  is  adjusted  to  reflect 
government  payments,  it  becomes  82  in  1959 
and  79  In  1967.  The  adjusted  parity  ratio  pro- 
vides a  better  Indication  of  parity  income  but 
it  does  not  measure  increased  productivity. 

Parity  Is  a  yardstick  of  economic  health 
which  has  become  outmoded. 

To  understand  this,  parity,  prices  and 
parity  ratios  must  be  viewed  in  historical  per- 
spective. In  the  I920's  equality  for  farmers 
became  a  much  sought  after  goal  by  farmers 
who  properly  felt  that  they  should  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  income.  High  tariffs 
protected  industry  and  the  Immigration  laws 
protected  labor  but  farmers  bought  in  a 
protected  market  and  sold  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

The  fair-exchange  value  was  devised  in 
1924  to  give  farmers  the  same  purchasing 
power  for  their  products  which  the  products 
had  brought  In  the  years  1910  to  1914.  Thus 
was  born  the  parity  concept  which  soon  be- 
came national  policy. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
used  the  term  "parity"  for  the  first  time  In 
legislation.  Parity  Income  was  to  be  measured 
by  per  capita  net  income  from  farm  opera- 
tions as  compared  with  per  capita  net  Income 
of  persons  not  on  farms — both  were  to  be 
related  to  the  August  1909-July  1914  base. 

President  Roosevelt  envisioned  parity  for 
agriculture  as  a  longtime  principle  to  be 
achieved  by  programs  and  methods  which 
would  be  Improved  over  the  years.  He  said: 
"What  counts  Is  not  so  much  the  methods 
of  the  moment  as  the  pathways  that  are 
marked  out  down  the  years.  ...  I  like  to 
think  that  never  again  will  this  Nation  let 
its  agriculture  fall  back  into  decay.  .  .  . 
Methods  and  machinery  may  change,  but 
principles  go  on,  and  I  have  faith  that,  no 
matter  what  attempts  may  be  made  to  tear 
It  down,  the  principle  of  fsirm  equality  ex- 
pressed by  agricultural  adjustment  will  not 
die." 

Under  the  last  Republican  Administra- 
tion the  farm  price  parity  ratio  fell  from 
103  in  1951-52  to  80  In  1960  and  realized  net 
farm  income  declined  $2.4  billion  between 
1953  and  1960. 
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Regardless  of  the  yardstick  which  is  used, 
however,  we  must  continue  to  strive  to  bring 
about  an  Increase  in  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income.  Net  Income  per  farmer,  while  higher 
than  It  was  under  the  Repub'.icans,  is  now 
pegged  at  61  percent  of  what  the  nonfarm  in- 
dividual receives  and  this  level  should  be 
improved. 

Let  me  assiu-e  you  that  those  of  us  In  the 
Administration  who  are  responsible  for  agri- 
cultural policy  continue  to  work  energetically 
to  increase  the  Income  of  the  farm  family  to 
a  level  on  a  par  with  the  income  of  the  city 
and  urban  family. 

Farmers  have  made  substantial  economic 
progress  under  the  voluntary  programs  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  ' 

Net  farm  Income  was  35 '"o  higher  In  1967 
than  1960  and  net  average  Income  per  farm 
was  50 '"r  higher.  The  disparity  In  per  capita 
Income  of  farm  people  as  compared  with 
nonfarm  people  has  been  narrowed. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  means  of  as- 
suring our  farmers  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  Income.  But  continued  carping  crit- 
icism of  farm  programs  and  their  operations 
by  Prophets  of  Doom  and  Gloom  la  of  no 
value  In  that  regard.  Likewise,  conclusions 
regarding  agriculture's  economic  health 
based  on  outmoded  parity  concepts  can  serve 
no  purpose  In  Improving  the  status  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ORVnXK  L.  FkKXMAN. 
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Aryid  Paulson  and  the  Work  of  Henrik 
Ibsen 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OT    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  29,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent  and  friend,  Arvld  Paulson,  Is 
the  foremost  translator  of  the  works  of 
Henrik  Ibsen  and  other  prominent  Scan- 
dinavian authors. 

But  he  does  not  merely  translate.  In 
order  to  be  steeped  in  the  thinking  of  his 
alter  ego  so  that  the  essence  of  the  au- 
thor's meaning  is  retained  and  expressed 
in  the  English  language,  Arvid  Paulson 
studies  the  original  author's  life  and 
works  much  beyond  that  involved  in 
simple  ti-anslation. 

He  has  recently  written  an  historical 
account  in  brief  of  the  life  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  for  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bulletin  of  March  1968.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested. 

The  article  follows: 

Henrik  Ibsen 
( By  Arvid  Paulson ) 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Sklen  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Norway, 
the  date  being  Just  140  years  ago  this  month, 
In  the  year  of  1828.  The  second  son  of  Knud 
Ibsen  and  his  wife  Marlchen  Cornelia  Mar- 
tine  Altenburg  (their  first  born  had  died 
within  a  month  after  Henrik's  birth),  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  bitterness  and  priva- 
tion. His  father,  once  a  well-to-do  merchant, 
soon  after  their  second  son's  birth  failed  in 
his  business  because  of  spendthrift  habits 
and  lavish  living  and  entertaining.  Soon 
after  having  been  confirmed,  young  Ibsen 
was  sent  away  to  the  nearby  town  of  Grim- 
stad  as  a  student-apothecary.  He  had  hoped 
to  become  a  painter  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  there  painting  canvases  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  sea.  It  was 
during  his  years  in  this  provincial  little  town 


that  he  wrote  his  first  play,  Catilina;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
and  learned  to  despise  the  hypocrisy  and 
smugness  of  character  of  some  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  1850  young  Ibsen  went  to  Chrlstlanta 
to  continue  his  study  at  the  university 
there.  The  same  year  Catilina  appeared  In 
book  form,  published  by  the  author  him- 
self in  250  copies,  of  which  the  booksellers 
at  the  end  of  a  year  returned  205.  Having 
had  the  play  refused  for  publication  as  well 
as  production  on  the  stage,  a  young  friend  of 
his  generously  advanced  the  money  necessary 
for  the  printing. 

While  at  the  University  of  Christlanla  Ib- 
sen became  deeply  Interested  in  the  folk- 
lore, old  legends  and  the  sagas  of  Norway 
and  Iceland,  as  well  as  the  medieval  his- 
tory of  these  two  countries.  These  studies 
led  to  hU  writing  of  plays  like  The  Feast 
at  Solhaug  and  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat,  both 
of  which  had  their  premieres  at  the  Bergen 
Theater  of  which  Ibsen  at  this  time  was  di- 
rector, the  former  on  January  2,  1855,  and 
the  latter  play  exactly  one  year  later.  They 
mark  a  new  era  In  the  Norwegian  theater 
and  were  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  a 
national  theater  and  a  national  drama. 

Little  was  It  thought  in  those  days,  how- 
ever, that  Henrik  Ibsen  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  great  figure  in  the  drama  of  mod- 
ern times.  But  with  the  appearance  of  The 
Warriors  at  Helgeland,  Love's  Comedy  and 
The  Pretenders — In  which  the  influence  of 
Scribe,  Augler  and  others  of  the  French 
school  of  playwrltlng  gradually  gave  way  to 
his  own  Individual  mode  of  expression  and 
technique — critics  began  to  realize  Ills  im- 
portance as  writer  for  the  stage. 

Then  along  came  the  Danish-Prussian  war. 
and  the  struggle  of  the  Danes  to  prevent 
Bismarck  from  annexing  Schleswlg-Hol- 
steln — a  wrong  not  righted  until  after  the 
First  World  War.  Henrik  Ibsen  wanted  his 
compatriots  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  Danish  brothers,  and  when  he  found 
public  opinion  against  him  he  exiled  himself 
m  protest  and  went  to  Italy  to  live. 

The  first  sound  of  his  voice  from  abroad 
came  In  1866 — two  years  later — when  Brand, 
a  dramatic  poem  In  five  acts,  brought  the 
whole  literary  world  to  his  feet.  Contrasted 
with  Peer  Gynt,  which  followed  In  the  very 
next  year,  (1867),  Brand  pictures  an  ideal- 
ized Norwegian  people,  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  suffer  In  order  to  attain  to 
spiritual  heights,  while  liis  "hero"  in  the 
latter  play.  Peer,  is  an  embodiment  of  traits 
that  Ibsen,  to  his  dismay,  had  found  in  many 
of  his  own  compatriots.  These  very  traits, 
however,  make  Peer  universal  in  character 
and  one  of  the  truly  great,  human  portraits 
m  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  world.  As 
the  play  Inspired  Edvard  Grieg  to  write  one 
of  the  classics  in  musical  literature,  so  the 
role  of  Peter  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  stage,  Mansfield 
among  others. 

Peer  Gynt  was  followed  by  The  League  of 
'Youth  and  Emperor  and  Galilean.  The  Pil- 
lars of  Society  and  in  1879  A  Doll's  House. 
which  later  play  created  a  stir  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  particularly  in  England,  where 
it  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion when  Ghosts  appeared  and  was  a 
still  greater  sensation. 

As  a  direct  answer  to  the  many  attacks 
upon  him  because  of  Ghosts  came  In  1882  An 
Enemy  of  the  People.  This  was  followed  in 
close  succession  by  The  Wild  Duck,  (1884), 
Rosmersholm,  (1886),  The  Lady  from  the 
Sea,  (1888).  Hedda  Gahler,  (1890),  The  Mas- 
ter Builder.  (1892),  Little  Eyolf,  (1894),  and 
in  1896  John  Gabriel  Borkman.  Three  years 
later,  (1899) .  he  wrote  his  last  play.  When  We 
Dead  Awaken,  but  It  Is  clearly  visible  that 
the  masterful  mind  of  the  years  that  had 
passed,  was  ebbing.  An  occasional  flare  of  his 
own  former  self  can  be  sensed  in  some  of  the 
passages — but  the  great  spiritual  beauty  that 
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one  meets  with  In  John  Gabriel  Borkman  Is 
lost  Unquestionably,  the  latter  play  contains 
some  of  the  finest  poetic  moments  tljat  Iteen 
created.  In  it  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fine 
feeling— the  feeling  created  by  an  anguished 
soul  lost  in  a  spiritual  mist.  He  may,  indeed— 
for  his  creation  of  John  Gabriel  Borkman— 
be  spoken  of  as  the  poet  of  the  anguished 

^Henrik  Ibsen's  great  life  work  was  to  lay 
bare  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  his  fellow- 
men    The   prejudices   that   had    taken   root 
everywhere  had  to  be  pulled  up:  the  barriers 
that     conventions— conventions     that     haa 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  divine  laws- 
had  built  up.  had  to  be  torn  down  In  order  to 
let  in  fresh  air  and  new  Ideas.  Frankness  and 
truth  had  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  home, 
of  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  and  In 
noUtlcs;    social    and   ethical    questions   had 
\o  be  discussed  in  the  open,  f".  l*^*^*^^^^ 
traits  must  be  bred  out  of  our  families.  With 
the   blending  of   expert   craftsmanship   and 
dialogue  that  was  perfection  In  Its  terseness 
and  economy  of  words,  he  broke  away  from 
the  antiquated,  conventional  school  and  gave 
us  the  technique  which  has  as  yet  been  un- 
surpassed and  serves  as  a  model  for  the  play- 
wright of  today. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  asset  was  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  psychology,  his  deep  in- 
sight into  character.  Such  knowledge  Is  not 
inborn.  Pounded  on  instinct  and  aided  by 
intuition,  it  is  developed  by  self-analysis,  a 
Questioning  mind  and  observation. 

Ibsen  often  took  his  plots  and  characters 
frnm  real  life.  As  he  ferreted  out  and  exposed 
covered  shams,  he  not  only  scraped  the 
veneer  off  their  surface  but  penetrated  to 
the  core.  While  he.  as  a  philosopher,  may 
not  have  been  revolutionary,  he  has  few  peers 
In  modem  drama  as  a  psychologist.  A  pro- 
found champion  of  frankness  and  truth  In 
our  dally  life  and  personal  contacts,  he  was 
the  first  playwright  to  realize  the  value  of 
unity  of  time,  economy  of  words,  and  sim- 
plicity of  language — a  concentrated  form  of 
playwrltlng  hitherto  unknown. 

Ibsen  was  a  true  Norseman— a  modern 
\-lking,  always  on  a  hazardous  pilgrimage, 
constantly  discovering  new  realms  to  con- 
ouer-  false  pride,  hypocrisies.  Immoral  and 
unmoral  "moraUty".  stagnated  lies  and  per- 
verted truths. 

Ibsen  was  a  true  aristocrat— not  the  kind 
that  you  read  about  in  story  books  .".nd  in 
the  news  of  the  dav,  but  a  democrat  en- 
nobled by  thoughts  of  good  deeds  which,  (be- 
cause so  often  misunderstood),  turned  him 
mto  a  man  difficult  to  approach.  .Snobbish- 
ness fiattery,  shams  were  his  arch  enemies. 
It  was  these  enemies  he  set  out  to  conquer 
on  his  crusades.  He  did  not  have  to  go  far. 
He  found  them  In  his  own  native  Norway, 
and  he  attacked  them.  He  was  attacked  In 
turn  viciously,  violently,  maliciously.  No  one 
wishes  to  be  told  his  own  faults,  especially 
when  told  in  plain  and  unmistakable  lan- 
►juage  and  in  public.  And  so  the  old  proverb 
came  true  once  again;  no  one  is  a  prophet  m 
his  own  country.  ,    ^.    ^     ,,  + 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  a  defi-^nt  individualist. 
His  character  was  one  of  flint— and  he  never 
stooped  to  tackle  anUhlng  but  flint;  there- 
fore the  sparks  were  always  certain  to  fly 
whenever  he  ."nought  battle.  Petty  foibles  did 
not  engage  his  interest— he  left  those  to 
'he  minor  souls  of  his  century  to  use  as 
pawns  m  their  little  game.  He  may,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  felt  that  human  beings, 
himself  included,  vrere  entitled  to  their  lit- 
tle vanities,  and  frailties. 

It  was  the  beasts  of  rotten  conventions, 
■irudery  lies  and  hidden  truths  that  were 
ills  prey— and  how  many  men  will  walk  this 
path  for  a  life  time  without  deviating  from 
their  Ideals? 

Having  lived  in  lUly  and  Germany  vrtth 
infrequent  visits  to  his  native  Norway,  he 
finally  returned  there  In  1891  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  In  Christlanla  where 
he  died  on  May  23, 1906. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Rotary  Club  Project  Service  Above  Self 
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HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  29.  1968 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
national  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week  the  Rotary  Club  of  Far  Rockaway 
and  the  Five  Towns  sponsored  an  un- 
usual project  which  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  project  was  a  joint  program  ol  ex- 
change assemblies  between  Far  Rock- 
away  High  School  and  Lawrence  High 
School.  These  brotherhood  assemblies 
were  held  at  Par  Rockaway  High  School 
on  February  19  and  21,  1968.  and  at 
Lawrence  High  School  on  March  8  and 
15,  1968.  ^,    ,, 

Lawrence  High  School  is  located  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  which  I 
am  privUeged  to  represent  and  Par  Rock- 
away High  School  is  located  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  represented  by  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  who  joins 
me  in  this  tribute  to  the  Rotary  Club  pro- 
gram. ,      .. 

I  am  placing  the  program  for  these 
assemblies  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  my  coUeagues  may  read  this  ex- 
periment in  brotherhood: 

THE    POTH    ANNTJAL     COMMUNriT     BROTHER- 
HOOD Observance 
(Sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Par 
Rockawuy-Flve  Towns) 


"1988    SCENE AMERICANS  AtL" 

(Joint  Participation  by  Students  of  Pax 
Rockaway,  N.T.,  High  School  and  Lawrence 
NY  High  school,  February  19  and  21,  1968, 
March  8  and  15,  1968.  An  inaugural  Rotary 
community  service  project-"Service  Above 

^^"F(!r  happily  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction  to 
persecution  no  assistance  requires  only  t^^* 
they  who  live  under  its  protection  should  de- 
mean themselves  as  good  citizens  In  giving  It 
on  all  occasions  their  effectual  support.  — 
George  Washington.  ,.  ,,  v,     « 

"That  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

PROGRAM 

(Presented  by  the  Par  Rockaway  High  School 
at   the  Lawrence   High   School,   February 
19    1968,  and  February  21.  1968) 
Brotherhood  Today:  Helen  Fink  and  Kathy 

^Choral  Numbers:   1.  "Sing  We  and  Chant 
It  "  bv  Morlev;  2.  -Come  Again,  Sweet  Love, 
by    Dowland";    3.    "RKie    the    Chariot.'     by 

^^lo— "The  Sovind  of  Music,"  by  Rodgers: 

Allyne  Ross.  .,        „    i,„ 

Due^-"You'll  Never  Walk  Alone,'  by 
Rodgers:  John  Belle,  Tenor;  Thomas  Mason, 
Baritone.  .    ,„ 

Greetings  from  Rotary:  Rabbi  Lowenhelm. 

David  Gordon,  Principal. 

Hyman   Selden,   Administrative   Assistant. 

Ralph  Stark,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
Members  of  chorus 

1st  Soprano:  Berg,  Heidi;  Gross,  Elaine: 
Merensteln,  Sandl;  Mitchell.  Denlse;  Quaker, 

*Alto:  Hennelln.  Beth;  Lefkowitz,  Loree; 
Ross.  Allyne;  Wade.  CoUeen;  Webb,  Gloria. 


Bass-  Jackson,  William:  Kolcnlck,  Mi- 
chael- Kronlck,  Dennis;  Linder,  Christoph; 
Lucien,  Randy;  Mason,  Thomas. 

2nd  soprano:  Fremed,  Sharl:  Gronln, 
Beth;    Kurtzman,    Ellen;    Russo,    ChrtsUne, 

Sherman,  Sharon.  »,,„>,„.i. 

Tenor:    Belle.    John;    Chernoff,    Michael. 
Siperstein,  Edward:  Sophoe,  William. 
Soloist:  Gloria  Webb. 
Polk  Singer:  Jaquellne  Shapiro. 

"Brot/iersall" 
'At  a  time  of  plague  and  pestilence  we 
speak  of  disease  and  yearn  for  health.  In  our 
time  of  deep-rooted  hostility,  violence,  ha- 
tred and  self-hatred,  it  may  not  seem  v;ery 
fashionable  to  speak  of  brotherhood,  "iet 
brotherhood  Is  that  social  health  which  ulti- 
mately must  conquer  and  replace  the  bu- 
bonic plague  of  our  time:  emotional  and 
physical  destructlvenesB.  The  young— in  or- 
der to  sur%'lv^-have  vital  reasons  to  expl°^e 
the  promises  of  brotherhood  as  the  healthy 
reality  of  tomontjw."— Herman  Ebeling,  Long 
Island  Area  Director,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

"Par  Rockaway  High  School  is  pleased  to 
exchange  these  Brotherhood  aMemblles  vrtth 
Its  neighbor.  Lawrence  High  School  While 
these  exchanges  bridge  only  a  small  distance 
and  link  only  two  small  groups,  they  attest 
to  our  mutual  good  will  and  our  reaching 
out  toward  a  great  principle.  In  the  Anal 
analysis,  harmony  and  peace  on  earth  rei> 
upon  many  smaU  gestures,  initially  reach- 
ing out  from  group  to  group  and  then  from 
nation  to  nation.  We  offer  our  small  force 
toward  what  we  hope  wUl  be  a  Bothering 
momentum  directed  toward  universal  broth- 
erhood."—David  Gordon,  Principal,  Par 
Rockaway  High  School. 

"The  faculty  and  student  body  of  Lawrence 
High  School  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of 
Brotherhood  Week  and  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  our  experiences  with  others, 
we  are  privileged  to  be  host  to  Par  Rockaway 
High  school  students,  who  will  present  an 
assembly    program    in    the    Lawrence    High 
^hool     auditorium     on    the     bro^erho^ 
theme.  This  "exchange"  P^oK'^^^'^i^^fj' 
place  on  Monday,  February  19.  and  Wednes- 
day.   February    21.     1968.    Lawrence    High 
school    in  turn,  vrtll  present  two  assemblj 
p'r^grini  at  Par  Rockaway  High  School  o" 
Friday,  March  8,  and  Friday,  March  15,  1968. 
"We  strongly  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  the  Five  Towns  for  initiating 
the  proposal  InvoUIng  the  two  neighboring 
high  schools.'-Edwln  D.  Krawitz,  Principal, 
Lawrence  High  School. 

"The  theme  of  Rotary  is  Service  Above  Self . 
We  of  the  Rotary,  take  great  pride  In  bring- 
ing together  the  students  of  Par  Rockaway 
and  Lawrence  High  School  to  nmk  tiie  na- 
tional observance  of  Brotherhood  Week.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  through  our  en- 
deavors of  Service  to  the  C°°^"°^*Lmv 
message  of  Brotherhood  may  become  a  reality 
to  thousands  of  teen-agers. 

"It  is  our  vrtsh  that  spirit  of  Brotherhood 
will  indeed  permeate  our  hearts  and  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow  citizens  everywhere.  — 
Morris  Gabriel,  President,  Rotary  of  Far 
Rockaway  &  Five  Towns. 


PROGRAM 

(Presented  bv  the  Lawrence  High  School  at 

the  Far  Rockaway  High  School,  March  8, 

1968  and  March  15,  1968) 

Americans    All:    Marc    Dreler    and    Abby 
Bloom. 

Lawrence  High  School  Chorus 

Directors:  Miss  Dorothy  Garver,  Mr.  An- 
thony Pollere. 

"Sanctus."  by  Joseph  Haydn. 

"150th  Psalm."  by  Jean  Berger.       

"Everytlme  I  Feel  The  Spirit."  by  William 
Dawson. 

Lawrence  High  School  Band 

Directors:    Mr.    Arthur    Jones.    Mr.    John 
Turner. 
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by    David 


"Pan    American    Percussion 
Steinberg. 

Lawrence  High  School  Dramatic  Society 
Director:  Mr.  James  Duffy. 
Excerpts  from:  '■The  People,  Yes,"  by  Carl 
Sandburg. 

Lawrence  High  School  Student  Council 
Advisors:  Miss  Lenore  Kodner,  Mr.  Gregory 
Monahan. 

Speakers:  Marc  Dreler.  President,  Student 
Council;  Abbey  Bloom,  Secretary.  Student 
Council,  Representative,  IZZAT  Club. 
Chorus  members 
Victor  Adamo,  Jonathan  Alpern,  Gerald 
Balzano,  Joel  Harnett.  Roanne  Harris,  Ed- 
ward Baslle.  Sherry  Bess,  Susan  Blckwlt,  Nell 
Blrkhahn,  Jeffrey  Brayn,  Barbara  Brown, 
Pamela  Calabria,  Cynthia  Carpenter,  Diane 
Clttadlno.  Kathryn  Cohen,  David  Dubrow, 
■Bara  Peldman. 

Ronnie  Pinkie,  Gerard  Frederic,  Edward 
Galante,  Steven  Gardner.  Joeeph  GarguUo. 
Jacob  Garvin,  Judith  Gewanter,  Andrew  Ge- 
vanthor,  Martin  Gorchoff.  Elizabeth  Grabel- 
sky.  Audrlan  Gray.  Tanya  Grlffln,  Jeff  Harts, 
Edward  Hendrlckson,  Walter  Jacobson,  Val- 
erie Jones. 

Nanette  Kaplan.  Jessica  Katz,  Norman 
Kearney.  Jill  Klrschbaum.  William  Lane, 
Gregory  "Lazan,  Gale  Lltt,  Eileen  Mnkoff. 
Fred  Natfet.  Michael  Nova.  Dennis  Oddo, 
William  Parker,  Eileen  Perahla,  Candace  Pln- 
qulst,  Nancy  Pollock.  Barbara  Roberson. 

Barbara  Rosenthal,  David  Ruskay,  Alyce 
Seldman.  Lulu  Settles,  Andrew  Shulman,  L. 
Singer,  Eric  Strlcoff,  Richard  Tarln.  Marny 
Tepper.  Marc  Trussel,  Barbara  Walsh.  Daryl 
Wager,  Joyce  Wiener,  Robert  Wigging,  Phillip 
Witt,   Robert   Zuckerman. 

Band  member:^ 
Lisa  Abelson,  Linda  Aron.  Jerry  B.Uzano, 
Jody  Bergman,  Lorelee  Bierman.  Lawrence 
Brodey,  Catherine  Calabria.  Masl  Calcagno, 
Kathleen  Caruccl,  Janet  Cole.  Scott  Colman, 
Joseph  DUorio.  Robert  Douglas.  Peter  Drel- 
llnger,  Richard  Drucker.  Laurie  Gordon. 
Jerry  Hauser,  Jeffrey  Gradinger. 

Carol  Haber.  Morgan  Halperin,  Joan  Kent. 
Laura  Koch.  Stewart  Levlne.  Francine  Oddo, 
Michael  Perone.  Marc  Potkin,  Wayne  Ratner, 
Beth  Rosen,  Ellen  Rosenberg,  Edward  Sloyer, 
Peter  Sokoloff.  John  Taranto,  Frank  Vllardi, 
Alan  Warshavsky,  Saul  Waxman,  Clifford 
Zucker. 

Steven  King,  Susanne  Aron,  Charles 
Bender,  Frances  Bleiman.  Anne  Bodell,  Rob- 
ert Brackman,  Theodore  DeSibio.  Susan 
Frier.  Joseph  Garigiulo,  Melvln  Oluskln, 
Neal  Goldberg.  Ellis  Greenfield.  Ina  Green- 
field, Diana  Greenwald.  Dohn  Heller.  Laurie 
Kasoff.  Bruce  Kinon.  Louis  Manara. 

Joseph  Martinis.  Peggy  Mende.  Richard 
Oshraln,  Robert  Peskin.  Nancy  Pollock,  Julie 
Qualn,  Sheldon  Radln,  Anthony  Sarceno, 
Robert  Sharrott.  David  Shulman,  Robert 
Slochover.  Paul  Socolow.  Robert  Scrrentlno. 
Michael  Suchoff.  Lillian  Swords.  Hope  Wal- 
lach.  Marc  Warsha'.vBky.  Samuel  Young. 


Latcrence  High  School  Dramatic  Society 
Sherry  Bass,  Linda  Halperin.  Ronnie  Herst, 
Gergory  Lazan,  Sherry  Smith.  Marc  Trussel. 
Greetings  from  Rotary:    Re' .  James  Cray. 
Edwin  D  Krawiiz.  Prinrlpal. 
Playlets  by  Buskin  Dramatic  Society 

MFMBEUS.    ROTARY   tl.IB   OF   F.\R   ROCKAW.W-FIVE 
TOWNS 

Richard  I.  Arkin.  Dr.  Raoul  Barquin,  Dr. 
Marc  Berg.  Jo.seph  L.  Blorh.  Dr.  Bernard  M. 
Cohen,  Barry  J.  Connolly.  Rev.  Richard  Cray. 
Lee  R.  D'Anua,  Rubin  R.  Dobin.  Dr.  Martin 
S  Fink,  Morrlss  Oaliriel.  Dr,  Irving  D.  Gor- 
don, Mark  Harwood.  Izidor  Jutkovitz.  Philip 
A.  Laban,  Dr.  Emanuel  Levokove,  Milton 
Ul>erman.  Rabbi  Irwin  C    Lowenheim. 

Dr.  V'ictor  W  Michaels,  Cosmo  Pacetta, 
JesSe  Plaxen.  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Randolph, 
Robert  A.  Reber.  Louis  Resnick.  Richard 
Rogotr,  Fred  J  Sarro.  Jr.,  Bernard  Satin, 
Mever  Schneider.  Max  Silver,  George  Stern, 
Mack  Stroller.  Myron  E.  Tetcr.  Alfred  Van 
Leeuwen,  Barney  Young.  Mac  Zakln. 

nOT.\RV  BROTH ERIKnOD  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Rabbi  Irwin  Lowenheim. 

Co-Chairmen:  Rev.  .lames  Cray,  Lee 
D'Anna. 

Program  Chairman:  Rubin  R.  Dobin. 

Sponsors:  Dr.  Victor  Michaels,  Barney. 
Young.  Philip  Labin. 

Arrangements:  Dr.  Fred  Randolph,  Max 
Zakln,  Dr.  Raoul  Barquin. 

READ  AND   PONDER 

Have  we  not  all  one  father?  Has  not  one 
God  created  us? 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 

Nature  has  mother-like  borne  and  reared 
all  men  alike,  and  created  them  genuine 
brothers. 

In  the  Titanic  tragedy,  all  creeds  were  at 
last  united  in  the  brotherhood  of  Death.  If 
one  could  only  hope  for  a  brotherhood  of 
Life 

Let  everyone  act  according  to  his  convic- 
tions and  rest  perfectly  assured  that  this 
will  not  displease  his  Creator. 

Men  are  men  before  they  are  lawyers  or 
physicians  or  manufacturers. 

One  man  was  created  the  common  ancestor 
of  all  so  that  the  various  families  of  men 
should  not  contend  with  one  another. 

OUR  SINCERE  THANKS  TO  TOtT  ALL 

"As  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  Commit- 
tee, may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely 
thank  all  the  members  of  Rotary  who  worked 
to  make  this  program  a  success.  A  special 
word  of  gratitude  to  our  patrons  who 
generously  contributed.  Finally,  our  grateful 
appreciation  to  the  Principals,  the  faculty 
members  and  the  students  of  Lawrence  High 
School  and  Far  Rockaway  High  School  who 
gave  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this  special 
program.  We  are  grateful."— Rabbi  Irwin  C. 
Lowenheim,  Chairman,  Brotherhood  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speakei-,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Rubiit 
Dobin.  chairman  of  this  project,  and  the 


faculty  and  students  of  Far  Rockaway 
and  Lawrence  high  schools  for  a  suc- 
cessful program.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Far 
Rockaway  and  the  Five  Towns  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  residents  of  these 
communities  for  sponsoring  this  project 
to  bring  the  message  of  brotherhood  to 
our  young  people. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  29,  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  50  years 
ago  this  week  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  es- 
tablished the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  golden 
anniversary  of  national  independence 
marks  also  a  century  of  Russian  perse- 
cution. 

In  1795  Byelorussia  was  conquered  and 
annexed  to  Russia.  Byelorussian  reli- 
gion and  culture  were  severely  censured. 
The  people  twice  revolted  under  the  Rus- 
sian colonialists,  but  were  unsuccessful 
each  time. 

Late  in  1917  wlien  the  czarist  Rus- 
sian Empire  collapsed,  the  Byelorussians 
assembled  the  First  All-Byelorussian 
Congress  and  established  an  independent 
Byelorussian  Republic.  On  March  25. 
1918.  the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  proclaimed  the  na- 
tional independence  of  Byelorussia  and 
the  fight  for  independence  began.  Many 
brave  and  loyal  people  died  under  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Soviet  Russia  aiid 
the  country  fell  to  Russian  occupation  in 
August  1920. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
the  Second  Byelorussian  Congress  con- 
vened to  confirm  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  but  fell  again  to  Soviet 
might. 

In  the  past  50  years,  the  Communist 
government  has  annihilated  more  than 
6  million  of  the  Byelorussian  population. 

This  50th  anniversary  of  Byelorussia's 
proclamation  of  independence  is  a  fit- 
ting time  to  commemorate  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  name  of 
freedom  as  well  as  those  in  the  free 
world  who  today  continue  their  untiring 
effort  to  give  strength  of  spirit  and  hope 
to  the  Byelorussian  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfai/,  April  1,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Arthur  T.  Buch.  Shaare  Zedek 
Congregation,  New  York,  N.Y..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  fathers'  God  who  hast  endowed 
all  humanity  with  unalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, 

With  whom  the  people  of  America  have 
entered  into  a  compact  to  guarantee 
that  endowment. 

We  acknowledge  the  blessedness  which 


has  come  to  our  Nation — its  land  and 
its  people. 

At  this  hour  when  some  of  the  blessing 
is  in  danger  of  being  bhghted, 

We  ask  Thy  grace  upon  the  leader  of 
our  Republic,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  constituted  officers  of  its 
realm,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Guide  them  in  their  decisions,  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  determination 
to  convert  the  agony  of  Vietnam  into  a 
triumph  of  the  spirit. 


Remove  the  strange  symbols  of  hawks 
and  doves  from  our  midst,  and  restore  the 
American  eagle  in  its  majestic  soaring 
heavenward  as  our  chief  concern  and 
pride.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rington.    one   of   its   clerks,   announced 

hat  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 

of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 

following  title: 

3  2029.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trafnc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
relating  to  the  application  of  cert:dn  st:md- 
:rds  to  motor  vehicles  produced  In  quantities 
Ii{  less  than  500. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mUtee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
:S,tes  of  the  two  Houses  «"  the  ame^id- 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R^ 
13042)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law  to  pronde  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Board  ol 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  March  28,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 


PRESIDENT    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^      ^,  „ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  he  would  not 
accept  his  party's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  came   at  a  time  when  our 
national   problems   are   so   serious   and 
-rave  that  their  attack  from  the  Presi- 
dency has  to  be  completely  free  of  politi- 
cal implications,  real  or  imaginary.  The 
President's  action  in  placing  patriotism 
above  partv,  above  self-interest,  is  an 
inspiration  for  all.  The  President  has  led 
the  way.  Americans  unite.  Our  people 
must  cooperate,   must   work   with   one 
another  to  promote  the  countiT's  wel- 
fare without  regard  to  self-interest. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  in  the  name 
of  our  Nation.  All  of  us  know  that  there 
are  elements  of  divisiveness  on  the  home 
front.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  done  more  for 
racial  minorities  than  the  combined  ad- 
ministrations of  a  centui-y,  racial  strife 
is  still  with  us.  The  danger  of  inflation  is 
real  and  imminent.  There  is  widespread 
discord  over  our  role  in  Vietnam.  Our 
monetary  system  is  in  grave  danger. 

These  are  neither  the  problems  of 
Democrats  nor  the  problems  of  Repub- 
licans. They  are  the  problems  of  all 
Americans.  They  can  be  solved  only  by 
leadership  whose  voice  speaks  from  above 
the  political  rostrum.  By  his  action.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  imselfishly  affords  us  that 
leadership. 

The  President's  personal  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  national  unity,  together 
with  his  unparalleled  accomplishments 
entitle  him  to  a  unique  place  in  Ameri- 
can history.  He  deserves  the  support  of  a 
grateful  nation.  United  behind  his  lead- 
ership. America  can  solve  its  domestic 
problems  and  lead  all  mankind  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent,  just,  and  lasting  peace. 
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RABBI  ARTHUR  T.  BUCH.  SHAARE 
ZEDEK  CONGREGATION,  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

^^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted today  to  Rabbi  Arthur  T.  Buch, 
of  Shaare  Zedek,  for  the  moving  prayer 
which  he  offered.  In  these  trying  times,  it 
IS  to  our  great  benefit  that  we  have  m  our 
midst  a  spiritual  leader  such  as  Rabbi 
Buch  whose  leadership  helps  us  in  our 
etforts  to  resolve  the  conflicts  which  con- 
front us  and  in  our  quest  for  a  worid  in 
which  all  men  can  live  in  peace  and 

brotherhood.  av,oore 

Rabbi  Buch's  congregation,  bhaaie 
Zedek.  is  the  third  oldest  Jewish  con- 
gregation in  New  York  City,  having 
served  the  residents  of  my  congressional 
district  on  Manhattan's  West  Side  since 
1837.  It  is  my  very  special  privilege  to 
welcome  the  rabbi  and  his  congregation, 
including  the  president  of  the  congrega- 
tion, Barnett  Kaprow:  the  president  of 
the  sisterhood,  Mrs.  Fannie  Patt;  the 
president  of  the  brotherhood  Soi  Nodel- 
whose  paintings  were  exhibited  yesterday 
at  B-nai  B'rith  in  Washington;  and  Alex- 
ander Elishewitz.  the  director  of  their 
visit  to  Washington, 

A  Hebrew  scholar  and  teacher,  RabDi 
Buch  has  taught  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  City  and 
the  University  of  Scranton.  He  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  theater  and  he  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  the  Biblical 
influence  in  our  modern  theater,  which 
is  based  on  his  column  published  weekly, 
entitled  "The  Bible  on  Broadway. 

We  are  indeed  privileged  to  have  Rabbi 
Buch  open  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  words  of  prayer 
reflect  his  deep  compassion  and  under- 
standing. 


astounding  announcement  that  he  will 
not  seek  or  accept  the  Democratic  Party  s 
nomination  for  reelection  to  the  presi- 
dency this  year.  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision has  most  obviously  been  made  m 
the  spirit  of  high  statesmanship  and  true 
courage.  ,  .,  „ 

It  is  now  imperative  that  the  entire 
Nation  unite  as  one  behind  our  President 
to  support  him  in  his  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  to  an  honorable  and  peaceful 
conclusion  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

Many  would  have  the  President  recon- 
sider his  decision,  but  the  President  has 
clearly  placed  his  desire  for  peace  and 
unity'  above  partisan  politics.  Others 
should  emulate  his  courage. 

The  burden  now  rests  squarely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  in  Hanoi  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  the  unilateral  bomb- 
ing pause  ordered  by  the  President,  and 
to  his  renewed  appeal  to  North  Vietnam 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations. 

My  own  personal  feelings  regarding 
the  President's  decision  is  best  expressed 
in  these  words  from  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post : 

Many  public  men  have  spoken  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  to  advance  their  own  cause 
and  candidacy.  The  President  last  mght  pt^t 
unity  ahead  of  his  own  advancement  and  his 
own  pride.  ^     ._  ^^.^ 

The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten upon  an  Administration  that  has  at- 
tacked the  social  and  racial  problems  of 
America  with  skill  and  vigor.  The  judgment 
of  the  world  remains  to  be  pronounced  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  policies  that 
will  influence  world  affairs  for  generations. 

Americans  need  wait  no  longer,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  them 
last  night  is  a  man  who  greatly  loves  his 
country  and  who  deeply  cherishes  Its  unity. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA   ELECTED 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT-CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  MCMILLAN  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(HR  13042)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime  20, 
1906  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PLACED  NA- 
TIONAL UNITY  ABOVE  POLITICS 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  .  .    j. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deepest  shock 
and  disbeUef  with  President  Johnsons 


A  PLACE  OF  HONOR 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  historical  speech  last  evening 
has  appropriately  caused  the  interests 
of  this  Nation  to  be  placed  far  before 
politics. 

By  removing  himself  from  partisan 
politics  and  deescalating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam President  Johnson  has  moved  boldly 
for  unity  at  home  and  the  realization 
of  the  needs  of  this  Nation.  In  this  he 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Americans. 

We  must  look  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration at  a  man  who  ignores  self-in- 
terest President  Johnson  rightly  recog- 
nizes that  the  needs  of  this  Nation  must 
be  above  party  poUtics.  Thus  he  has  ele- 
\ated  the  awesome  Presidency  to  new 
stature  while  reminding  Americans  that 
our  President  is  a  sincere  and  patriotic 

man.  _,,       . 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  may  ful  out 
his  term  with  the  knowledge  that  In  37 
years  of  selfless  service  to  his  country 
he  has  earned  the  highest  possible  re- 
gard of  the  American  people  and  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
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A  CONSCIENTIOUS  AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT'S  DUTIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  decided  that  he 
will  not  let  his  effectiveness  be  reduced, 
nor  permit  Hanoi  to  believe  that  his  ac- 
tions will  be  affected  by  political  con- 
siderations. To  make  sure  that  Hanoi  will 
not  fight  harder  nor  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  pressure  upon  him  politically,  the 
President  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for,  nor  accept  the 
nomination  for  reelection. 

A  conscientious  American  President 
of  200  million  people,  who  is  also  leader 
of  the  world,  with  a  capacity  and  respon- 
sibility to  trigger  or  not  to  trigger  an 
atomic  holocaust  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  the.load  of  the  world  and  the  min- 
ute-by-miaute  responsibility  for  calling 
back  a  deterrent  force  of  bombers  loaded 
with  atomic  warheads,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  engage  in  primary  elections  in  in- 
dividual States  stretching  over  a  period 
of  many  months. 

If  he  is  to  answer  in  detail  as  to  why 
he  undertook  each  action  which  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  take,  any  opportu- 
nist by  merely  criticizing  every  action 
could  not  only  rob  the  President  of  time 
and  strength  needed  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  but  also  pressure  him  with  the  al- 
ternative of  being  misunderstood  or  de- 
classifying information  that  the  enemy 
should  not  know  and  which  would  re- 
veal our  sources  of  information. 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  any  State  to  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  spend  several  weeks  campaigning 
In  a  primary  within  that  State,  and  in 
each  State,  and  still  fulfill  his  duties  as 
President.  I  think  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  either  having  all 
preferential  primaries  on  the  same  day 
or  abolishing  them. 


EXPRESSION  OP  HOPE  THAT  OTHER 
WORLD  LEADERS  WILL  JOIN 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN  HIS 
QUEST   FOR   PEACE   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  just  been  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Pucinski],  and  to 
say  that  I  hope  that  those  who  occupy 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  world  and 
who  have  undertaken  to  recognize  what 
I  believe  are  rather  dangerous  military 
procedures  will  now  have  the  same  cour- 
age that  our  great  President  had  in  tak- 
ing the  action  which  he  announced  he 
would  take  last  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  the  remarks 


that  I  make  at  this  time,  I  do  so  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  when  the  President 
announced  the  fact  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  he  meant 
exactly  that.  The  great  Democratic 
Party  of  which  I  am  a  member  will  now 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  a 
candidate  who  is  qualified  to  give  not 
only  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
the  free  world,  the  leadership  which  it 
desires  in  these  troublesome  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have,  in  my  judgment, 
a  man  of  great  stature  In  Gen.  William 
Childs  Westmoreland,  and  I  urge  that 
my  fellow  Democrats,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  our  great  President  spoke  last 
night,  to  approach  the  Democratic  con- 
vention without  blind  partisanship  and 
nominate  this  great  American.  General 
Westmoreland  is  not  under  the  handicap 
of  the  disability  of  being  called  a  political 
partisan,  but  he  is  an  American  who  has 
proved  himself  in  a  great  many  of  our 
democratic  activities. 

So  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Democratic  Party  join  with  me  in  urging 
consideration  for  General  Westmoreland 
as  our  next  nominee  for  President. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  news- 
papers in  Ohio  called  me  this  morning 
for  a  comment  on  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  night.  And  especially 
did  I  think  his  announcement  of  a  bomb- 
ing pause  would  bring  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  negotiating  table.  May  I 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  will,  because 
the  two  most  prominent  candidates  left 
in  the  field  on  our  side  have  painted 
themselves  so  deeply  in  a  comer  with 
promises  to  end  the  war  that  I  think 
Hanoi  will  wait  to  see  if  either  one  of 
them  is  elected  and  then  collect  on  the 
due  bill  and  the  blank  check — and  it  is 
pretty  blank  and  pretty  due. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  a  bombing 
pause,  therefore,  will  not  have  any  effect 
whatsoever.  I  think  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  not  run  frees 
his  hands  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
I  hope  he  will  do.  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  the  captive  of  the  left  wing 
and  the  beatniks,  hippies,  bums,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  who  seem  to  be  the 
camp  followers  of  the  so-called  New 
Left. 

I  might  just  bring  out  one  further 
word — some  of  those  who  are  so  happy 
about  the  President's  speech  who  are 
here  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  will  not  men- 
tion any  names — I  know  who  they  are — 
without  his  coattails  we  may  be  missing 
them  the  next  time  around  and  that  will 
not  hiu-t  the  country  any. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  Members  who  speak  in  praise 
of  the  tremendous  sincerity  and  efforts 
of  President  Johnson  during  his  years 
in  public  service — 37 — but  particularly 
to  speak  in  praise  of  his  earnestness  and 
his  dedication,  sincerity,  and  his  drive 
and  his  hard  work  for  the  years  that  he 
has  spent  in  the  White  House.  Now  then, 
even  more  particularly,  I  praise  the  sin- 
cerity of  last  night — that  he  would  end 
his  career  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
absolute  sincerity  in  his  search  for  peace, 
and  that  his  move  in  his  search  for 
peace,  in  last  night's  speech,  was  not  and 
could  not  be  interpreted  as  a  political 
move,  but  a  sacrifice  of  the  rest  of  what 
could  have  been  an  even  greater  political 
career. 

I  join  those  who  salute  President  John- 
son as  'The  Great  American"  of  our  time. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  2  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  H.R.  2516,  the 
civU  rights  bill,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  this  sug- 
gestion particularly  with  reference  to 
language  contained  In  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  dealing  with  Indian  leg- 
islation. The  other  body  has  included  in 
the  bill  legislation  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  considered  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-passed  bill  which 
deals  with  gun  control  and  which  in  my 
opinion  should  be  considered  by  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  at  this  time  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments.  Only 
.a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  that  question 
would  be  permitted. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution, 
which  if  approved,  will  take  the  bill  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  send  it  to  con- 
ference where,  in  my  opinion,  it  should 
be.  I  believe  there  should  be  some  other 
legislative  vehicle  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  its  consideration.  True,  we  can 
write  any  rule  which  the  majority  of  the 
committee  feels  it  should  report.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  should  go  to  con- 
ference and  the  resolution  which  I  ain 
today  introducing  will  provide  the  means 
to  get  it  to  conference  if  reported  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  merely  want  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  today  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  OP  LAST 
EVENING 


Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks.        .  .     ..  „ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  ob j  ection . 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  for  approximately 
30  minutes,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  detailed  to  the  Nation  the  courses 
of  action  which  have  been  taken  in  Viet- 
nam together  with  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 

ppace. 

He  disclosed  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, at  that  time,  the  fact  that  he  is 
calling  for  a  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  under 
tremendous  pressure  and  that  his  critics 
Have  undoubtedly  taken  their  toll.  How- 
ever   I  regret  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  take  himself  out  of  the 
Democratic    nomination,    although    ob- 
viously I  could  not  have  supported  him 
because  I  am  not  of  his  party.  In  my 
estimation  his  taking  himself  out  of  the 
picture  as  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Party  leaves  a  leadership  gap  in  that 
ijarty  and  a  void  which  is  questionable 
as  to  whether  it  can  be  filled  by  the 
members  of  that  party  who  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  foremost  in  the  race  for  the 
office   of   the   President   of   the   United 
States  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  further  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
Hanoi  the  call  for  negotiations  will  now 
lall  upon  deaf  ears,  because  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  who  are  now 
in  presidential  contention  have  already 
indicated  the  fact  that  they  favor  with- 
drawal. If  they  favor  withdrawal,  there 
;s  no  need  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  certainly,  prior 
to  the  elections. 

This  is  a  leadership  gap  which  appar- 
ently can  now  only  be  filled  by  electing 
a  Republican  for  President. 


the  best  interests  of  our  country.  He  has 
put  the  challenge  of  peace  squarely  on 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  Russians 
by  calling  for  the  convening  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference. 

The  President's  action  is  bold  and  de- 
cisive, designed  to  help  unify  our  country 
and  to  solve  its  most  pressing  problems. 


SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ .     ^, 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
was  Lvndon  Baines  Johnson's  finest 
hour  He  wrote  a  page  in  the  historj' 
book,  and  he  wrote  it  well.  At  the  same 
time,  he  proved  himself  to  be  truly 
worthy  of  the  highest,  the  mo.st  impor- 
tant and  the  most  powerful  office  in  the 
whole  world.  He  proved  hini.self  to  be 
truly  a  world  leader,  and  I  salute  him 
as  an  American  citizen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Ml-  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


\MERICA  SHOULD  APPLAUD  COUR- 
AGE AND  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's annoimcement  vmderscores  his 
continued  determination  to  resolve  the 
Vietnam  war,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  political  career.  All  Americans 
should  applaud  his  courage  and  admire 
his  leadership. 

Freed  of  political  overtones,  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  able  to  more  easily  act  in  a 
manner  which  he  determines  to  be  in 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OP 
COMMISSION     ON     REVISION     OP 
CRIMINAL    LAWS    OF    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1002,  Public  Law  90-226, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission    on    Revision    of    Criminal 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  fol- 
lowing   members    on    the    part  of    the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitxner]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  281  AND  344  OF 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
STATUTORY    PRESCRIPTION     OP 

FEES 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2792) 
to  amend  sections  281  and  344  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  elim- 


inate the  statutory  prescription  of  fees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
the  interim  since  the  last  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  we  have  received  an  ex- 
tensive letter  to  the  'objector";  from  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  is 
completely  satisfactory'  to  me  on  this  bill 
of  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  im.mediately  following  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  a.sk  someone  why  we  could  not  have 
had  a  new  schedule  of  fees,  rather  than 
turn  this  over  exclusively  to  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  to  fix  any  fees 
it  desires?  .,,    ^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  fees  are  already  set  forth  in 
the  law  today,  they  are  already  set  forth 
in  the  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  why  could  not  the 
agency  have  produced  another  schedule 
of  fees  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the 
agency  to  fix  the  fees  on  an  unlimited 

basis?  ^  ^, 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  this  is  set  forth  under 
the  heading  of  general  information  in 
the  report  in  this  matter.  The  exact 
amount,  I  believe,  varies  from  time  to 
time  because  it  is  based  on  a  user  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  the  amount  that  is 
used  determines  the  particular  fee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  trust  that  in  giving  this 
authority  to  the  agency  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  carefully 
scrutinize  what  is  done,  the  new  fees  that 
are  established,  because  we  are  here  giv- 
ing them  unlimited  authority  to  fix  fees. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  concur  in  his 
wish  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary closely  scrutinize  the  administra- 
tive action  that  is  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2792 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatxves  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  281  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  230;  8  U.S.C.  135i)  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  ae  follows: 

"NONIMMIGRANT   VISA   FEES 

••Sec  281  The  fees  for  the  furnishing  and 
verification  of  applications  for  visas  by  non- 
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Immigrants  of  each  foreign  country  and  for 
the  Issuance  of  visas  to  nonimmigrants  of 
each  foreign  country  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secertary  of  State,  If  practicable.  In 
amounts  corresponding  to  the  total  of  all 
visa,  entry,  residence,  or  other  similar  fees, 
taxes,  or  charges  assessed  or  levied  against 
nationals  of  the  United  States  by  the  foreign 
countries  of  which  such  nonimmigrants  are 
nationals  or  stateless  residents:  Provided, 
Tliat  nonimmigrant  visas  issued  to  aliens 
coming  to  the  United  States  In  transit  to 
and  from  the  headquarters  district  of  the 
United  Nations  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  shall 
be  gratis." 

Sec.  2.  The  reference  to  section  281  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  281.  Nonimmigrant  visa  fees." 

See.  3.  Section  344  (a) .  (b) ,  and  (g)  of  such 
Act  (66  Stat.  264;  8  U.S.C.  1455)  are  respec- 
tively amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  344.  (a)  The  clerk  of  court  shall 
charge,  collect,  and  account  for  fees  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1952  (65  Stat.  290)  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(li  Making,  filing,  and  docketing  a  peti- 
tion Sot  naturalization,  including  the  final 
hearing  on  such  petition,  if  such  hearing  be 
held,  ami- a  certificate  of  naturalization,  if 
the  Issuance  of  such  certificate  Is  authorized 
by  the  naturalization  court. 

"(2)  Receiving  and  filing  a  declaration  of 
Intention,  and  issuing  a  duplicate   thereof. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  or  collected  for  an  application  for 
declaration  of  Intention  or  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  In  lieu  of  a  declaration  or  a 
certificate  alleged  to  have  been  lost,  muti- 
lated, or  destroyed,  submitted  by  a  person 
who  was  a  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after 
April  20,  1898,  and  before  July  5.  1902:  or 
at  any  time  after  April  5,  1917,  and  before 
November  12,  1918;  or  who  served  on  the 
Mexican  border  as  a  member  of  the  Regular 
Army,  or  National  Guard  between  June 
1916  and  April  1917;  or  who  has  served  or 
hereafter  serves  In  the  military,  air,  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  after  September 
16,  1940,  and  who  was  not  at  any  time 
during  such  period  or  thereafter  separated 
from  such  forces  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions,  who  was  not  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector who  performed  no  military  duty  what- 
ever or  refused  to  wear  the  uniform,  or  who 
was  not  at  any  time  during  such  period  or 
thereafter  discharged  from  such  military,  air. 
or  naval  forces  on  account  of  alienage. 

"(g»  All  fees  collected  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  all  fees  paid  over  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  clerks  of  courts  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  That 
all  fees  received  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
by  the  clerks  of  the  courts  from  applicants 
residing  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  Guam,  under  this  title,  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  to  the  treasury  of  Guam,  re- 
spectively." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  letter  referred  to  earlier  In  the 
colloquy  by  Mr.  Hall  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  op  Justice,  Im- 
migration   AND    NaTOBALEZATION 

Servtcb. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1968. 
Hon.  DtmwARD  Hall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hall:  The  effect  of  passage  of 
H.R.  2792  would  be  to  increase  by  at  least 


1.8  million  dollars  annually  the  revenue 
received  from  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion fee  receipts.  This  revenue  is  deposited 
Into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
not  added  to  the  .appropriation  available  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

H.R.  2792  would  make  this  increased  reve- 
nue possible  by  eliminating  the  statutory 
specifications  of  fees  in  Sections  281  and  344 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Under  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1952  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  then  be  able  to  set  these  fees  to 
assure,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  services 
furnished  will  be  self-sustaining  and  the 
charges  fair  and  equitable.  This  will  bring 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  a  position  to  fully  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1952  by  requiring  the  person 
receiving  the  sf>eclal  service  to  be  responsible 
in  large  part  for  defraying  its  cost.  This 
principle  was  first  enunciated  by  President 
Truman  and  was  given  further  impetus  by 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson. 

The  fees  we  now  are  required  to  charge 
under  the  law  were  set  in  1952  and  have 
remained  unchanged  since  then.  In  the 
meantime  operating  costs  have  been  defi- 
nitely and  consistently  upward.  Unless  au- 
thority is  giveii  to  the  Attorney  General  as 
provided  In  H  R.  2792  the  gap  between  the 
fees  for  the  services  and  the  costs  of  the 
services  will  grow  ever  wider.  In  other  words, 
the  recipients  of  these  special  services  will 
have  an  ever  Increasing  portion  of  their 
services  paid  by  the  taxpayers  at  large. 

The  fees  that  will  be  set  will  be  based  on 
the  actual  costs  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Ser\1ce.  Persons  affected  will 
be  notified  in  advance  through  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  given  a  chance 
to  have  their  opinions  considered.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  advised  of 
our  fee  structure,  and  we  receive  a  regular 
General  Accounting  Office  inspection  which 
will  assure  that  Congress  Is  kept  aware  of 
our  actions  in  this  area. 

The  bill  H  R.  2792  is  not  creating  a  novel 
situation  since  most  Governmental  agencies 
now  have  the  authority  being  sought.  In 
fact,  we  have  it  ourselves  as  to  those  services 
for  which  no  statutory  fee  Is  prescribed. 
There  are  twenty-eight  fees  now  set  by  the 
Inamigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service 
under  regulatory  authority.  Our  experience 
shows  that  we  are  able  to  set  fair  and  equi- 
table charges  for  services  which  are  accept- 
able to  both  the  Government  and  the 
affected  parties. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Parbell, 

Commissioner. 


AMENDING  THE  ACTS  OF  FEB- 
RUARY 1,  1826,  AND  FEBRUARY  20. 
1833.  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE 
OF  OHIO  TO  USE  THE  PROCEEDS* 
FROM  THE  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
LANDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13176) 
to  amend  the  acts  of  February  1,  1826, 
and  February  20,  1833,  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  say  that  this 
legislation  has  been  petitioned  for  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  it  is  not 
objected  to  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 


tice, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
22  of  the  24  members  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13176,  a  bill  to  free  Ohio's  school  and 
ministerial  lands  from  Federal  statutory 
restrictions  which  are  both  cumbersome 
and  costly. 

The  problem  concerning  these  school 
and  ministerial  lands  arises  because  Ohio 
has  outgrown  legislation  that  was  en- 
acted almost  two  centuries  ago. 

To  view  this  problem  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, we  must  turn  back  through  the 
pages  of  our  history  to  the  early  America 
that  had  just  won  its  national  independ- 
ence. The  Continental  Congress  was 
in  session  imder  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

In  1785  and  1787,  it  enacted  two  famous 
Land  Acts.  Their  tenor  was  reflected  in 
article  III  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
which  began  with  this  renowned  state- 
ment: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  strongly  believed  in  those  prin- 
ciples, they  declared  in  the  Land  Acts 
that  the  land  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory be  divided  into  townships  and  that 
one  section  in  each  township  be  reser\ed 
for  educational  purposes  and  another 
section  for  religious  purposes. 

The  Government  formed  under  the 
present  Constitution  continued  those 
policies.  Sales  of  lands  were  made  in  the 
new  territories  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reserving  sections  for  school  and 
religious  purposes  and  noting  the  reser- 
vation in  the  contract  of  sale. 

The  territorial  government  of  Ohio 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  these 
school  and  religious  lands.  In  1803,  when 
Ohio  became  a  State,  the  administration 
of  these  lands  devolved  upon  the  State 
government.  There  was  no  Federal 
agency  in  existence  charged  with  over- 
seeing the  problem.  Hence,  by  necessity, 
the  responsibility  passed  to  the  State. 

To  make  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
clear.  Congress  passed  the  act  of  March 
3,  1803  (2  Stat.  225) .  However,  that  act 
referred  only  to  the  transfer  of  school 
lands.  It  is  thought  that  Congress  shied 
away  from  the  religious-lands  issue  for 
constitutional  reasons,  for  this  was  the 
first  occasion  that  Congress  had  to  pass 
on  Ohio's  religious-lands  program  since 
the  enactment  of  the  first  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  Ohio  continued  to  ad- 
minister both  the  school  and  the  reli- 
gious lands.  However,  the  administration 
consisted  only  of  leasing  the  lands  and 
distributing  the  proceeds  to  schools  and 
churches.  Doubts  were  expressed  that 
the  lands  could  be  sold. 

Congress  resolved  those  doubts  inso- 
far as  the  school  lands  were  concerned 
by  the  act  of  February  1,  1826  (4  Stat. 
138).  The  act  provided  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  shall  be,  and 
Is  hereby,  authorized  to  sell  and  convey,  in 
fee  simple,   all,   or  any  part,  of  the  lands 


heretofore  reserved  and  appropriated  by 
congress,  for  the  use  of  schools  within  said 
state  and  to  invest  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  thereof,  in  some  productive  fund, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  ap- 
oUed  under  the  direction  of  townships  and 
districts  of  country,  for  which  they  were 
originallv  reserved  and  set  apart,  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever:  Provided, 
Said  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall,  in  no 
case  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  township,  or  district,  to 
be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  the  legU- 
lature  of  said  state  shall  be  law  direct:  And 
vroiided  also,  That,  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  proceeds  of  said  fund,  each  township  and 
district  aforesaid  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
nart  thereof,  and  no  more,  as  shall  have 
accrued  from  the  sum  or  sums  of  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  be_- 
■onglng  to  such  township  or  district.  .  .  . 


Finally,  by  the  act  of  February  20, 
1833  t4  Stat.  618),  Congress  made  .simi- 
lar provision  for  the  religious  lands.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Congress  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  Ohio  s  reli- 
Kious  lands.  That  act  said  that  Ohio 
could  sell  them  and  use  the  proceeds  for 
religious  purposes.  It  provided  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress    assembled,   That   the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio  shall  be,  and 
l3  hereby,  authorized  to  sell  and  convey,  in 
lee  simple,  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  here- 
•  of  ore  reserved  and  appropriated  by  Congress 
'or  the  support  of  religion  within  the  Ohio 
Company's,  and  John  Cleeves  Symmes'  pur- 
chases, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  to  invest  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  in  some 
productive  fund;  the  proceeds  of  which  shall 
be  for  ever  annually  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  legislature,  for  the  support  of 
-■eliglon    within    the    several    townships    for 
which  said  lands  were  originally  reserved  and 
Fet  apart,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever,  according  to  the  terms  and  stip- 
ulations of   the  contracts  of  the  said  Ohio 
Company's  and  John  Cleeves  Symmes"  pur- 
chases vvithln  the  United  States:   Provided, 
Said  land,  or  any  part  of  it.  shall.  In  no  case, 
be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
who  may  be  the  lessee  thereof,  nor  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
■ihip   within   which   any  such   land  may  be 
situated,  to  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  of  said  state  shall,  by  law, 
direct-  And  provided  also,  That  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  proceeds  of  said  fund,  each 
township    within    the    districts    of    country 
aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  portion 
thereof,  and  no  more,  as  shaU  have  accrued 
from  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  church  land  belonging  to  such 
township. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  this  method 
of  financing  education  and  religion  was 
considered  sound  poUcy.  The  restrictions 
were  not  oppressive  but  merely  recounted 
the  practice  preferred  at  the  time.  Land 
would  be  sold,  the  proceeds  would  be  in- 
vested in  a  fund,  and  the  annual  interest 
would  support  the  program. 

In  fact,  Ohio  supplemented  this  Fed- 
eral program  with  its  own.  The  financing 
was  the  same. 

But  modern  policies  on  financing  such 
programs  have  relegated  the  19th-cen- 
tury theories  to  the  status  of  historical 
curiosities. 

Nevertheless,  those  ancient  theories 
still  skulk  in  the  halls  of  the  present  cast- 
ing their  dark  shadows.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  auditor  of  each  one  of 
Ohio's  88  counties  must  annually  deter- 


mine how  much  money  will  be  allotted 
to  each  school  district  and  to  each  church 
on  the  basis  of  an  outdated  formula. 

Under  this  formula,  the  auditor  must 
determine  the  number  of  people  residing 
within  the  townships  as  originally  estab- 
lished regardless  of  the  changes  m 
boundary  lines  and  political  subdivisions 
that  have  everywhere  occurred.  Then  he 
must  determine  in  what  proportion  the 
townships  residents  attend  the  schools 
and  the  churches  located  in  the  same 
township  where  the  school  or  religious 
lands  are  producing  revenue.  In  that 
proportion,  he  must  then  distribute  the 
revenue  to  the  schools  and  churches. 
Very  often,  the  recipient  gets  no  more 

than  $10.  ^    ^  i, 

The  individual  grants  are  indeed  tiny, 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  the  large 
administrative  costs  are  not  deducted 
from  the  distributed  funds  but  are  borne 
entirely  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  complexity  of  the  distribution 
process,  which  I  referred  to,  is  excelled 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  revenue-raising 
process.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
the  school  or  religious  lands. 

For  no  parcel  can  be  sold  except  upon 
approval  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area 
comprising  the  original  township.  That 
means  a  very  specialized  election  is  neces- 
sary. Often,  the  cost  of  the  election  bal- 
ances the  value  of  the  land. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  where  religious 
lands  are  offered  for  sale,  the  lessee  has 
the  power  to  veto  the  tran.saction  even 
if  a  costly  election  indicates  the  people 
want  the  land  sold. 

This  situation  is  incredible.  It  is  costly. 
It  is  cumbersome.  It  is  wasteful. 

This  Federal-aid  program — one  of  the 
oldest  in  our  history— should  be  rejuve- 
nated. The  worthwhile  purpose  of  aiding 
education  has  over  the  years  only  grown 
in  stature. 

Such  a  purpose  is  timeless.  It  should 
not  be  leaded  down  with  anachronistic 
restrictions. 

It  is  now  time  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  having  an  election  every  time 
land  is  to  be  sold.  It  is  now  time  to  .stop 
giving  aid  to  schools  in  proportion  to 
their  proximity  to  the  reserved  sections 
of  land  and  to  start  giving  aid  fairly  and 
equitably  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  time  to 
stop  spending  $200,000  to  distribute 
$300,000  in  ludicrously  small  grants.  It 
is  time  to  start  allocating  these  funds  to 
larger  scale  programs  that  can  have  a 
measurably  beneficial  effect  on  education 
in  Ohio. 

HR  13176  would  eliminate  these  re- 
strictions and  allow  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram to  continue  as  originally  planned. 
Of  course,  we  must  recognize  the  consti- 
tutional bar  to  direct  church  aid.  But  the 
main  thrust  of  H.R.  13176  is  to  free  a 
worthwhile  aid  program  of  costly,  im- 
necessary,  and  outdated  restrictions. 

There  are  at  present  in  Ohio  over  5.200 
acres  of  school  and  religious  lands  which 
are  unsold  and  under  lease.  Ohio  is  ask- 
ing for  Federal  permission  to  sell  those 
lands  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  educa- 
tional purposes  without  being  required 
to  fulfiU  the  old  statutory  requirements. 
Ohio  is  not  asking  for  Federal  permis- 
sion to  interfere  with  vested  property 
rights.  ,  ^ 

Ohio  is  not  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  condemn  these  lands  for  Ohio  s 
benefit.  Ohio  is  merely  asking  to  be  put 
in  the  position  it  would  be  in  if  the  old 
statutory  restrictions  had  never  been  en- 

That  is  an  important  point.  Thus  the 
contractual  rights  of  the  lessees  of  these 
lands  will  continue  to  be  respected  by 
Ohio  when  H.R.  13176  becomes  law  Sec- 
tion 10  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
says  that; 

No  State  shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  .  l:>w  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Ohio  has  no  intention  to  circumvent 
that  mandate.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  in  most  instances  the  present  lessees 
are  willing  to  purchase  the  land  they  are 
presently  leasing. 

Thus  the  bill  does  not  grant  Ohio  the 
absolute  right  to  the  school  and  religious 
lands.  Rather,  it  removes  certain  statu- 
tory restrictions. 

Of  course,  among  those  restrictions 
were  the  veto  powers  over  a  sale  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  and  the  lessees 
of  reUglous  lands.  These  i>owers  are  now 
abohshed.  The  Federal  Government  ac- 
corded them  gratitously.  It  now  may 
take  them  back.  . 

Unhke  the  lessee's  contractual  rights, 
these  powers  did  not  become  legally  so- 
lidified and  cognizable  by  the  pa.ssing  of 
a  consideration.  Hence,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  repeal  its  prior  prant 

In  conclusion,  the  enactment  cf  H  K_ 
13176  is  very  important  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  No  longer  would  Ohio  have  to 
spend  its  time  and  money  to  administer 
a  complex  formula  on  an  annual  basis. 
Rather,  the  proceeds  would  be  u.sed  to 
support  education  fairly  and  equitably, 
as  provided  by  the  General  As,sembly  of 

Mr  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  nse  in 
support  of  H.R.  13176-ministerial 
lands— which  I  cosponsored  alona  with 
2 1  of  mv  colleagues  from  Ohio. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
two  acts  of  Congress  dating  back  to  Feb- 
ruarv  1,  1826  and  February  20.  1833. 
which  amended  earlier  laws  and  made 
provisions  relating  to  Federal  require- 
ments  for  the  maintaining  in  Ohio  of  a 
system  of  funds  and  leased  lands  for  the 
•support  of  religious  societies"  and  "com- 
mon schools." 

The  purpose  of  the  original  acts  were 
to  encourage  the  settlement  of  frontier 
lands.  This  method  of  supporting  schools 
were  abandoned  by  the  State  of  phio 
almost  a  century  ago  as  being  entirely 
inadequate.  No  other  State  has  ever  been 
required  to  maintain  and  administer 
funds  which  can  be  used  only  for  the 
support  of  religion.  Other  such  acts  were 
eitner  not  approved  by  Congress  or  were 
vetoed  by  President  Madison  as  being 
unconstitutional. 

The  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  Ohio 
to  be  leased  for  an  amount  fixed  over 
155  vears  aeo.  This  act.  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 1812.  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

This  has  resulted  in  a  system  which  costs 
more  to  administer  than  is  realized  in  in- 
come. Twentv-slx  allocations  to  school  dls- 
tr/^ts  were  lor  less  than  $100  and  87  were 
for  less  than  $10  00. 

HR  isne  would  permit  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  dispose  of  these  lands  at  pres- 
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ent-day  market  values  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  originally  Intended  purpose. 
I,  therefore,  urge  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  act  favorably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  someone  in  connection  with  this 
bill  how  much  land  Is  Involved?  I  fall  to 
find  a  total  estimate  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  there 
are  approximately  5,200  acres  of  land 
involved  in  this  legislation. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  that 
was  173  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  statement  Just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
culloch] indicates  that  Ohio  was  the 
leader  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  statement 
made  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  cannot  be 
contested.' as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

These  5,200  acres  are  isolated  tracts, 
very  small  individual  tracts,  scattered 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  and  are 
very  difScult  to  administer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  been  my 
next  question.  What  is  the  size  of  the  lots 
in  each  township  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  by  whatever  the 
process?  What  is  the  size  of  the  lots? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  the  first  area  in  the  United  States  to 
be  laid  out  on  a  section-by-section  basis, 
and  a  lot  could  consist  of  anything  from 
a  very  few  acres  to  I  suppose  80  acres  or 
something  like  that — but  never  any  more 
than  160  acres. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13176 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  sell  the  lands 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  In  that  State,"  approved  February  1. 
1826  i4  Stat.  138) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  may  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
heretofore  reserved  and  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  use  of  schools  within  that  State 
and  may  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  for  educational  purposes,  as  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  its  dis- 
cretion shall  deem  appropriate." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  sell  the  land  reserved  for  the  support  of 
religion  in  the  Ohio  Company's  and  John 
Cleeves  Symmes'  purchases",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1833  (4  Stat.  618).  Is  anjended  to 
read  as  follows:  "That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  may  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the 
lands  heretofore  reserved  and  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  support  of  religion  within 
the  Ohio  Company's  and  John  Cleeves 
Symmes'  purchase  in  the  State  of  Ohio  tind 
may  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
lands  for  educational  purposes,  as  the  Legis- 


lature of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  its  discretion 
shall  deem  appropriate." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  vead  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  76] 

Abbltt 

DingcU 

Moorhead 

Anderson. 

Dowdy 

Nix 

Tenn. 

Eshleman 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Farbsteln 

Pepper 

N.  Dak. 

Feighan 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Pino 

Poage 

Bogga 

Foley 

Qule 

Boiling 

Gardner 

Resnlck 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Riegle 

Bray 

Goodeli 

Rivers 

Brock 

Green.  Greg. 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Green,  Pa. 

Roth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gurney 

Roybal 

Burton,  Utah 

Halpcrn 

Rumsfeld 

Bush 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Selden 

Button 

Hawkins 

Skubltz 

Casey 

Holland 

Stubblefleld 

Clausen. 

Hull 

Timney 

DonH. 

Kin3.  Calif. 

Walker 

Corman 

Kupferman 

Watts 

Cowger 

Lai  1  drum 

Whalley 

Cramer 

Lukens 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dickinson 

Matsunaga 

Winn 

Diggs 

Mize 

Zablocki 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert >  .  On  this  rollcall  366  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OP 
PRODUCTS  AND  FOR  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEES ON  BOARD  TO  INTER- 
PRET COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15198)  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions 
for  joint  industry  promotion  of  products, 
in  certain  instances  or  a  joint  commit- 
tee or  joint  board  empowered  to  inter- 
pret provisions  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  La1t>or-Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)", 
and  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  paid  by  any  employer  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  to  a  trust  fund  established  by 
such  representative  for  the  purix)se  of  a 
Joint  Industry  promotional  program  or  a 
Joint  committee  or  Joint  board  empowered 


to  Interpret  provisions  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements:  Provided,  That  (a)  In  rela- 
tion to  a  Joint  Industry  promotional  pro- 
gram such  payments  as  are  Intended  to  be 
used  for  defraying  the  cost  and  expenses 
thereof  are  made  to  a  separate  trust  which 
provides  that  the  funds  held  therein  can- 
not be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
product  and  product  application  research 
and  development,  product  and  product  ap- 
plication market  development,  promotion  of 
product  and  product  application  with  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  Government  contracting 
officials,  product  and  product  application 
technical  Information  and  data:  Provided. 
That  no  labor  organization  or  employer 
shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  such  program,  and  re- 
fusal to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  vmfair 
labor  practice,  (b)  In  relation  to  a  Joint  com- 
mittee or  Joint  board  empowered  to  Interpret 
provisions  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments such  payments  as  are  Intended  to  bo 
used  for  defraying  the  cost  and  expenses 
thereof  are  made  to  a  separate  trust  which 
provides  that  the  funds  held  therein  cannot 
be  used  for  any  purp>06e  other  than  the 
Interpreting  of  provisions  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  and  to  resolve  and  deter- 
mine issues  arising  from  disputes  regEirdlng 
provisions  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, providing  that  the  findings  and /or 
determinations  of  such  committee  or  board 
are  binding  on  all  parties  concerned:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the 
establishment  of  any  trust  fund  pursuant 
to  this  clause  (b),  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall 
not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice,  (cl 
Such  funds  shall  not  be  commingled  with  any 
other  funds  or  used  In  any  manner  to  share 
expenses  or  otherwise  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams that  are  employer  or  management 
functions  or  labor  organization  functions, 
and  that  the  requirements  of  clause  (B) 
of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  trust  fund  as  well 
as  the  requirements  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  (except  any  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  applicable 
to  tnist  funds  of  the  type  to  which  this 
clause  applies) ." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  15198,  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  almost  two 
dozen  Members  of  the  House  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  bill  would  amend 
section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  to  make  law- 
ful employer  contributions  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  funds  for  product  pro- 
motion or  for  joint  boards  or  commit- 
tees empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

This  marks  the  fourth  year  in  which 
hearings  have  been  held  on  such  a  meas- 
ure. Previously,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  1962, 
1963,  and  1965.  In  1962,  1964,  and  1965 
the  full  committee  reported  favorably  on 
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this  legislation,  and  on  August  10,  1965, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  1153,  which  is 
substantlaUy  slmUar  to  H.R.  15198. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  the  bui 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  draft  ng 
of  section  302  of  the  act.  This  section 
makes  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  make 
payments  to  a  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees or  to  a  labor  organization    or 
an  officer  or  employees  thereof,  which 
represents  any  of  of  his  employees  Sub- 
section (c)  thereof  spells  out  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  this  prohibition,  including 
compensation    for    employees'    services, 
payment  of  court  judgments  or  arbltre- 
tk>n  and  other  awards,  purchase  of  com- 
modities at  the  prevailing  market  price 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  the 
check-off  of  union  dues,  certain  pay- 
ments to  welfare  trust  funds,  and  pay- 
ments to  trust  funds  for  the  pooling  of 
vacation,  holiday,  severance  or  similar 
benefits,  or  to  defray  the  costs  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs. 

Because  the  Congress  has  chosen  to 
validate     jointly     administered     funds 
>olely  by  way  of  specific  exceptions  to  the 
broaS  prohibitions   of   section   302^  an 
amendment  to  the  act,  in  the  form  of 
H  R  15198.  is  necessary  to  add  these  lur- 
ther  exceptions  under  302(c).  In  1959. 
for  example,  a  special  amendment  was 
obtained  to  permit  the  jointly  admin- 
istered funds  now  listed  m  item  (6)  of 
302(c),    including    funds    for    vacation, 
holiday,  and  severance  benefits,  and  lor 
defraying   the   costs   of    apprenticeship 
and  other  training  programs.   This  is 
precisely  the  method  we  must  now  adopt 
in  order  to  permit  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  industry  promotion  funds  arid 
various  boards  or  committees  to  Interpret 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Under  present  law,  neither  product 
promotion  programs  nor  the  Joint  boards 
or  committees  covered  by  the  bill  are 
xmlawful.  Indeed,  countless  numbers  of 
.such  programs  and  boards  exist.  Nor  is 
collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
these  subjects  unlawful.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  objection  to  these  concepts  where 
unilateraUy  administered.  0^^!/  "le 
jointly  administered  funding  of  these 
programs  or  groups  remains  unlawful  be- 
cause of  the  technical  drafting  approach 
to  section  302. 

In  addition.  I  can  see  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  joint  administration  of  such 
programs.  In  this  regard,  several  points 
are  worth  noting.  First,  there  is  no  in- 
vasion  of   "management   prerogatives, 
for  the  widespread  utUlzation  of  coUec- 
tive  bargaining  agreements  to  carry  out 
promotional  objectives  and  to  achieve 
the  settlement  of  disputes  indicates  the 
recognition  by  management  of  the  in- 
terest of  employees  in  such  matters.  Also, 
the  bUl  provides  specifically  that- 
such  funds  shall  not  be  commingled  with 
nny  other  funds  or  used  m  any  ^^^^fj^ 
share  expenses  or  otherwise  defray  the  cc«t8 
of  programs  that  are  employer  or  manage- 
ment f^tlons  or  labor  organization  func- 
tions 


Second,  the  bUl  ma^es  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  joint  industry  Pro°"otion^ 
programs  will  continue  to  be  permissive, 
rather  than  mandatory,  subjects  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  that  it  will  not  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  either  an 
employer  or  a  labor  organization  to  re- 


fuse to  bargain  about  the  establishment 
of  these  programs.  Existing  law  on  this 
point  would  thus  remain  unchanged  A 
simUar  guarantee  is  included  for  the 
trust  funds  used  to  defray  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  joint  boards  or  commit- 
tees covered  by  the  bUl.  Third,  the  pro- 
vision for  joint  committees  or  boards  m 
the  bill  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
stated  national  policy  of  minimizing 
labor  instability  by  resolving  dlsput^ 
through  the  collective  bargaining  and 
auxiliary  procedures. 

In  short,  the  programs  covered  by  the 
blU  presently  exist  on  a  large  scale  and 
are  covered  by  many  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  The  law  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  these  subjecte  is  not 
being  changed  in  any  way.  Rather,  this 
bill  wUl  merely  correct  an  oversight  in 
legislative  drafting  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  by  per- 
mitting these  subjects  to  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered. „.l,4oh 
Finally  the  detailed  safeguards  which 
are  presently  contained  under  section 
302(c)  (5)  and  (6)  will  apply  to  the  funds 
covered  by  this  bill  as  well.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.K. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr    JONES   of   Missouri.   What   em- 
ployer groups  came  before  your  commit- 
tee in  support  of  this  legislation? 

Mr  PERKINS.  This  affects  the  con- 
struction trades  and  only  the  construc- 
tion trades. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
ALBERT).  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  consumed  5  minutes.  ..     ,  , ^ 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  then  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson!  who  conducted  these  hear- 
ings and  I  want  to  compliment  him  for 
such  an  outstanding  job— and  he  will 
answer  your  question.  t^vco« 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Among  those,  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  are  the  director  oi 
the  Industrial  and  Government  Rela- 
tions Printing  and  Decorating  Contrac- 

tiOrs 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  They  are  not 
employer  groups  are  they? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
you  asked  for  the  employer  groups. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes;  but  as  l 
gather  from  the  title  of  those  you  men- 
tion it  indicates  that  they  are  groups  of 
employees.  ,  .. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 

^"mt.  JONES  of  Missouri.  WiU  you  read 

that  again? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ed- 
ward' S.  Torrance,  director,  Industn^ 
and  Government  Relations  Printing  and 
Decorating  Contractors. 

Also  a  gentleman  from  the  Contract- 
ing Plasterers  and  Lathers. 

Also  two  other  employer  groups  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  and  the 
Plumbing  and  Heating  were  the  only  two 
witnesses  against  it.  ,  „„    t 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield '4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  should  like  at  this  time  to  address 
mi^self  very  briefiy  to  the  Procedural  ob- 
jections that  I  have  to  considermg  a  bill 
of  this  importance  under  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure and  I  thank  the  gentleman  froni 
Oregon  for  making  this  small  amount  01 
time  available. 

I  think  most  of  us  realize  over  the 
years  that  under  the  suspension  pro- 
cedure when  you  handle  bills  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  where  we  have  only  20 
minutes  on  a  side  to  discuss  and  debate 
the  merits  of  a  bill  and  where  there  is  ab- 
solutely  no  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  even  though  that  may  ap- 
pear eminently  desirable  after  discussion 
has  taken  place  here  on  the  floor,  that  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  about  rush- 
ing into  the  enactment  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  importance  and  scope  and  mag- 
nitude. ,      „^  T 
I  want  to  state  just  as  strongly  as  I 
can  to  the  House  here  today  that  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  committed  a  prievous  error  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  House  today  under 
this  procedure  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
certainly  going  to  vote  against  it  when  a 
call  for  a  vote  is  had. 

You  could  have  come,  gentlemen,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  vou  would 
have  been  given  a  rule-you  would  have 
been  given  a  rule  under  which  the  Meni- 
bers  of  this  body  would  have  had  1  or 
possibly  2  hours  to  fully  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  bill  and  then  we  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  under  the  5-minute  rule  to  amend 
the  bill  in  any  particulars  where  it 
proved  to  be  deficient. 

I  must  say  in  response  to  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  by  the  dist  n- 
guished  chairman  of  th%^°"j^f  ^J-J^! 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perk- 
xNSl,  that  things  are  not  QUite  as  clear 
and  as  undisputed  with  respect  to  this 
fegislaTtion  as  he  indicated.  He  said  for 
example  there  i..  absolutely  no  question 
aboTthe  possible  invasion  of  manage- 
ment prerogatives  under  the  joint  man 
agement   and   admimstration   of    these 

'""But'  as  I  read  the  biU-and  I  call  the 
atSntion  of  the  House  to  the  language 
on  page  2.  beginning  at  Ime  H— ^t  dls- 
cSs^these  funds,  and  they  would  be 
u^-for  product  and  product  applica- 
SreSarch  and  development,  product 
and  Sict  application  market  devel- 
opment promotion  of  product  and  prod- 
uTiplication  with  architects,  eng- 
nSrs  and  Government  contracting  offl- 
cSs  product  and  product  appUcat  on 
pubic  relations,  publication  of  product 
and  product  application  technical  infor- 
matlon  and  data." 

As  I  read  those  words— and.  un- 
fortunately, we  will  not  have  time  under 
this  procedure  today  really  U>  find  mit 
and  discuss  them  as  we  should-but^  I 
read  the  clear  language  of  this  bill.  Itoes 

II  through  n.  I  think  they  very  clearly 
involve  important  management  pre- 
rogatives. ,  ..  „ 

so  on  procedural  grounds  I  urge  the 
House  to  turn  this  bUl  down,  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  get  a  rule,  and  then 
come  back  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  my  able  colleague 
from  Illinois  has  said.  There  are  certainly 
procedural  grounds  for  being  against  this 
bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  impelling  substantive  grounds  for 
being  against  this  bill.  At  the  present 
time  the  law  forbids  the  administration 
of  such  agreements  through  a  fund  to 
which  the  employer  contributes  and 
which  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
union  and  the  employer.  Ask  yourself: 
Why  is  this  law  on  the  books?  It  is  on 
the  books  for  very  definite  reasons:  First. 
to  avoid  collusion  between  management 
and  union  as  regards  funds.  I  think  it  is 
also  on  the  books  because  it  was  felt  that 
extraneous  matters  like  this  add  one 
more  unnecessary  area  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process  which  is  already  at 
best  an'  onerous  procedure.  It  presents 
one  more  area  where  you  can  have  dis- 
agreements and  delays. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  when  you  say  it  is  permissive. 
or  when  you  say  it  is  not  mandatory,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  make  such 
jointly  administered  funds  mandatory 
subjects  of  bargaining  in  fact — manda- 
tors' subjects  of  bargaining. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  very  properly 
set  these  areas  out  and  said  that  labor 
and  management  shall  not  work  together 
where  funds  are  involved.  There  is  a  very 
basic  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  give  me  .-some  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  give. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  limited  to  5 
minutes.  The  way  this  bill  was  brought 
up,  we  cannot  get  extra  time,  so  I  will 
have  to  keep  my  5  minutes.  I  am  very 
sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  reason  being  that  labor  and  man- 
agement can  do  an  effective  job  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  only  if 
each  of  them  is  advocating  their  own 
basic  interests.  I  do  not  say  self-interest 
although  at  times  it  would  be  their  own 
self-interest.  Management  speaks  as 
management  and  labor  speaks  as  labor. 
When  you  put  money  into  a  fund,  when 
you  have  labor  and  management  working 
on  the  same  fund,  I  think  every  Member 
of  this  body  knows  this  is  a  very  good 
place  where  you  can  have  collusion, 
where  you  can  have  intimidation. 

It  is  strictly  a  management  function. 
The  reason  I  say  it  is  strictly  a  manage- 
ment function  is  this:  Ask  yourselves. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Does 
labor  contribute  one  dime  to  this  fund? 
If  this  bill  were  to  require  labor  to  put 
an  equal  amount  into  the  fund  along 
with  management  then  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  saying  that  they  should 
jointly  administer  the  fund.  I  point  out 
to  you  the  money  comes  strictly  from 
management,  strictly  from  business.  It 
makes  no  more  sense  to  allow  the  union 


to  sit  in  trusteeship,  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility determining  how  these  funds 
shall  be  used,  than  it  does  to  allow  man- 
agement to  work  with  labor,  on  a  trust- 
eeship basis,  to  determine  how  labor 
shall  spend  their  own  dues  that  they  col- 
lect from  their  members.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me,  and  I  think  to  avoid  col- 
lusion, to  keep  from  adding  one  more 
area  to  the  already  overburdened  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  to  prevent 
labor  from  taking  over  management 
fimds,  we  should,  not  only  on  procedural 
groimds,  but  also  on  substantive  grounds 
vote  against  this  bill  and  vote  against  it 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Thompson  1. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  to  urge  approval  of 
it. 

As  the  Members  know,  bills  like  H.R. 
15198  have  been  before  the  House  on 
earlier  occasions.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  similar  legislation  four  times  in 
the  last  7  years.  This  legislation  was 
favorably  considered  and  passed  by  the 
House  m  the  last  Conaress. 

It  is  sponsored  by  21  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  continues 
the  history  of  the  bipartisan  and  broad 
support  for  the  authorization  of  joint 
labor-management  programs. 

This  bill  was  strongly  supported  during 
the  hearings  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  pres- 
ident of  the  Building  &  Construction 
Trades,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
component  craft  unions  of  the  depart- 
ment and  by  some  contractors.  The  bill 
was  opposed  by  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  and  by  other  specialty  con- 
tractor associations. 

H.R.  15198  amends  section  302  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  for  joint  in- 
dustry promotion  of  products  in  certain 
instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements.  It 
applies  only  to  employers  of  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  makes  it  imlawful  for  an 
employer  to  make  any  payment  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  employees.  This  section 
was  enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  kick- 
backs, extortion,  sweetheart  contracts, 
and  other  corrupt  practices. 

However,  section  302(c)  contains  six 
exceptions  to  this  general  prohibition, 
and  thus  permits  employer  contributions 
to  jointly  administered  trust  funds  estab- 
lished for  medical  care  programs,  retire- 
ment pension  plans,  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, and  other  specific  programs.  The 
bill  would  add  two  more  exceptions  to 
302ici — jointly  administered  promotion 
programs  and  joint  boards  empowered  to 
interpret  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments— and  would  thereby  legalize  such 
jointly  administered  programs. 

It  must  be  stressed  then  that  industry 
advancement  funds  were  not  made 
illegal  by  section  302  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  In  fact,  thou- 
sands of  such  funds  today  exist.  Many 
are  incorporated  into  collective  bargain- 


ing agreements  and  are  financed 
through  the  collective  bargaining  mech- 
arusm.  However,  it  is  presently  unlawful 
for  employer  and  employee  representa- 
tives jointly  to  administer  these 
programs. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  court 
decisions  which  held  that  since  jointly 
administered  promotional  funds  were 
not  excepted  from  the  general  prohibi- 
tion on  employer  contributions  con- 
tained in  section  302,  these  joint  trust 
funds  were  unlawful.  In  Cement  Masons 
against  Paramount  Plastering,  in  afl9rm- 
ing  the  trial  court's  holding  that  em- 
ployer contributions  to  such  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  violated  sec- 
tion 302,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  declared— at  310  F.  2d  179, 
page  191: 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  to  solve  a 
vexing  Industry  problem  .  .  .  But  like  so 
many  of  our  present-day  problems,  our  duty 
is  to  rule  In  accordance  with  that  which  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  enact  .  .  .  The  re- 
lief sought  by  appellants  herein  must  be 
found  in  Congressional  and  not  judicial 
action. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  one 
of  the  reasons  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion about  this  section,  which  the  gen- 
tleman touched  on  just  before  reading 
the  court's  decision,  opposition  mainly 
grew  from  industry  and  contractor 
groups  which  have  established  industi-y 
advancement  programs.  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  discussing  a  bit 
more  fully  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  it  relates  to  a 
product  promotion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to.  There  has  been  opposition 
on  that  ground  by  certain  contractor 
groups,  including  general  contractors 
and  mechanical  contractors.  But  in  my 
view  these  groups  should  not  be  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  the  (a)  portion  of 
the  bill,  which  pertains  to  product  pro- 
motion. For  the  so-called  industry  ad- 
vancement programs  of  these  contrac- 
tors simply  do  not  promote  a  "product," 
as  that  word  is  used  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  very  specific.  It  refers  only 
to  product  promotion,  not  to  general  in- 
dustry advancement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  was  said  on  the  floor  when 
an  earlier  bill — H.R.  1153 — was  consid- 
ered: 

The  proposed  legislation  .  .  .  refers  to  prod- 
uct promotion  programs  only.  For  example, 
the  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Masons 
might  choose  to  promote  plaster  through 
jointly  administered  programs.  Other  con- 
tractors and  craft  unions  might  choose  to 
promote  the  use  of  other  materials.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  permit  this. 

The  word  "product"  as  used  in  the  bill 
refers,  for  example,  to  tangible  materials 
or  substances  physically  incorporated  in 


buildings  or  other  facilities,  or  the  appli- 
Son  of  such  materials  as  in  pamtmg  or 
decorating  services.  It  doe^,;^^^^;^^^^^^ 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  industry 
advancement  program. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Si^aker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
further  biief  question? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
vieM  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm. 
'Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  other 
concern  which  has  been  raised  is  about 
^definition  of  the  word  "Jon^t-  Woul^ 
tbe  correct  to  say,  as  it  is  set  forth  In 
he  committee  report,  on  page  4.  H_R. 
1^198  specifically  incorporates  the  safe - 
Saids  ofsection  302(c.  (5)  (B)  in_terms 
of  its  definition  of  the  word   joint  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
the  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr   PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^'SShoSIsON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr  PERKINS.  It  has  been  mferred  by 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  other  sde 
?hat  this  proposed  legislation  would  in- 
vade the  prerogatives  of  management. 
Twill  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  about  the  savings 
c  aisi  on  page  3  of  the  bUl  and^^hether 
it  is  solely  permissive,  whether  we  place 
saeguards  against  intrusion  into  purely 
management  functions  on  the  one  hand 
-ind  purelv  labor  functions  on  the  other 
tnd  whether  we  are  trying  to  invade  the 
prerogatives  of  management  in  this  mil. 
'^Sr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
-^re  not  trying  to  invade  these  preroga- 
ives   Thi?  is'permissive  only^  It  wou  d 
not  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
he  law  for  any  employer  to  say     I  am 
not  interested  in  this  fund,  and  there 
fore  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it.    It  is 

^"JiSSeSt  is  very  highly  desired 
b5:  a  great  many  of  the  employers  _ 
^Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker  I 
vield  5  minutes  to  the  f  f  "f/"Jj°^f 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  SteigerI.  a  membei  ot 
the  committee. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  1^. 
Sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  x^o-o 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion  H.R.  15198.  , 

I  recognize  full  well  that  there  has 
been  a  Peat  deal  of  controversy  and 
confusion  related  to  this  specific  piece 
of  legislation.  The  procedural  questions 
?Sty^he  distinguished  gentleman 

from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson]  I  believe^ 
are  worthy  of  some  consideration  by  the 

Members  of  this  body.  I  \o\--^-X\nls 
am  prepared  to  support  this  bill  in  us 
p^eseTform,  because  I  Relieve  the  safe- 
guards are  adequate  and  the  leasons 
why  the  bill  is  before  us  are  reasonable 

and  sound.  ^        

The  definition  of  the  product  promo- 
tion fund  is  one  which  was  covered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jer-fy  ^^: 
THOMPSON],  and  it  is  one  to  ^hi^h  I  be 
lieve  we  all  ought  to  give  our  attention. 
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that  is,  the  word  •product  as  used  m 
the  bill  refers,  for  example  to  tangib  e 
materials  or  substances  P»i>^^f .^^  . 
corporated  in  buildings  or  othei  laci  i 
tieT  or  Uie  application  of  such  materia 
as  m  painting  or  decoratng.il  does  not 
r?fer  to  the  activities  of  the  .so-called 
industry  advancement  programs. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  we 
had  testimony  from  a  n^^'^er  of  indi- 
viduals  both  pro  and  con.  I  behave  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ^^'^s  '^"f  ,YtU 
liam  Richard  Latta,  president  of  Latta 
&  CO.  and  for  the  Southern  California 
Plastering  Institute,  the  Orange  Count> 
T  athine  Bureau,  the  Plastenng  Con- 
Ifac^rl  Siation  of  Southern  Call- 
fornia.  He  points  out: 

The  southern  California  Plastering  Instl- 
tu^w^  coated  in  1952  as  a  trade  promo- 
tion  Irni  of  the  plastering  contractors  of 
I  OS  A^les  and  Orange  Counties  and  the 
various  10^1  unions  of  the  Operative  Plas- 
terers   and    cement    Masons'    International 

""ThTBoTrd  of  Trustees  of  this  Institute  was 
comprised  of  members  of  the  contractors 
asS^n  and  representatives  of  the  union 
Who  were  signatory  to  the  agreement^  T^e 
aereement  provided  for  a  contribution  for 
tSdeTromotlon  In  the  same  sense  Uiat  con- 
tnbutfonrare  made  for  health,  welfare,  pen- 
sS  vacations,  apprentice  P-g/^^^^^^J'f, 
other  considerations  generally  identified  as 

■■'^f  inmlf  t^e  promotion  effort  provided 
fo^adler using  and  publicity  In  b-u  ding 
tmde  publications  and  consumer  media  m 
an  effort  to  encourage  a  general  public 
awareness  of  materials  used  In  construction 
w^th  an  accent  on  the  benefits  inherent  In 
wai^  and  ceilings  of  genuine  lath  and  Plas- 
r,>r  The  campaign's  slogan,  first  projected  in 
^he  e?rVl^?'s.U  "^c..  -  th^  ^ali  and 
Be  sure  It's  Genuine  Lath  and  Plaster  -^^ 
continues  to  remain  a  means  ^^^  "^^^»f '^';! 
.hi.;  kind  of  construction  .  .  .  and  more  par 

^arS  tl^e\md  of  PU^^c^^^^^Jf^^^er^ 
expressed   In   a   sincere   team   of   employer 

n^h'^e  STSornla  P-sterlng  Ir.tlt«te 

IZr.  p^rSrrSro7a?olf^ert  Z 
promote  \vfslness  for  the  plastering  con- 
tractors. 


In  addition,  we  had  testimony  during 
the  hearings  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors 
of  America  Mr.  A.  E.  Robert  Friedman. 
He  said: 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  pro- 
hibitions and  exceptions  of  section  302  i>.  ere 
nmaUv  provisional  regulations  to  avoid  im- 
oroner  unethical  and  illegal  bribes  between 
Snscrupuous  employers  and  l^^or  leaders^ 
subsequent  to  the  original  enactment  of  that 
law  coneress  saw  fit  to  amend  the  Sub 
section  bfTddlng  such  items  as  vocational 
Tnd  apprenticeship  funds  and  vacation  funds^ 
Hence  there  is  a  precedent  for  amendmg  this 
original  concept. 

Tpt  me  suggest  to  you,  lastly,  that 
on'^blh'f  TL  Painting  &  Decorating 
Contractors  of  America,  Mr.  Edward 
Torrance  testified: 

Mv  association  is  primarily  IntfJ^^,^^.^" 
that  portion  of  this  proposed  legislation 
lufioh   nerta^ns  to  joint  committees  estab- 

rSd  frth'^purpL  °^^-/""i,'^Se: 

that  arise  from  interpretations  of  clauses 
contain^  m  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
r^ent  This  Is  because  of  the  long  and  suc- 
^t^/:.,  history  of  such  comnJttees  In  the 
naintfng  ndultry.  The  first  such  joint  com- 
mittee las  estabUsehd  m  the  San  Francisco 
Bav  area  in  1935.  With  pardonable  pride.  I 


admit  to  having  been  a  party  to  tl^e  negori- 
aXs  of  the  next  such  jom  c°mmlttee 
agreement  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  In  1937. 

Basically,  if  we  believe,  as  I  fo^.^^f 
a  product  for  which  an  employer  is  ^^or^- 
h5   and   lor   which   hi-"^   employees   are 
working  is  inexorably  tied  together,  be- 
cause t'^e  strength  ol  the  worker  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  company  which 
depends  on  the  .strength  of  t'^e  industry 
ind  the  product,  the  two  can  and  should, 
ft  seems^o  me.  rightfully  work  .lointly 
for  the  purposes  of  promoting  a  product 
through  joint  promotion  fuuds^  That  Is 
what  this  bill  is  all  about  and  I  hope 
that  the  bill  is  pas.sed 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  to  me?  t  „^  ai^n 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

'^Mr"  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w^ould 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsm  for  the  tremendous  state- 
ment he  has  just  made.  I  certainly  feel 
this  bill,  instead  of  being  called  a  step 
backwards,  as  it  is  in  the  mmority  re- 
oort  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  when, 
S?a  tfnie  of  relative  labor  difficulty  you 
can  set  the  ground  rules  to  Permit  labor 
and  management  to  get  together  to  solve 
their  common  problems. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appie- 
ciate'the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  t  „„,  rf*. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,   the   gentleman   from  Ken- 

^"m?  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  such  an  outstanding  and  eloquent 
statement.  I  want  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
.statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,  that    the    minority    membeis^ 
supported  this  bill  in  committee.  These 
view^in  opposition  represent  --  l^ll»ora^ 
of  the  minority  members  on  the  com- 
mittee. -     ,^^„ 
Mr   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  clarification  of  that 

'^°Mr!  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  the 
Painters  &  Decorators  of  America  sup- 
liort  this  measure? 

Mr   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  the 
testimony  I  quoted  was  from  the  Paint- 
ng  &  Decorating  Contractors  of  America^ 
Mr    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
vield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
'   Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  just  a  few 
poSts  in  summary  on  this  ParUciUar 
measure,  because  it  is  obviously  either 
controversial  or  else  there  is  ^onie  con- 
fusion about  the  measure^  If  l^^^'^ 
would  like  to  touch  on  the  basic  ^ 
cf^ntinls   that    are     nvolved   here.    The 
undamemal  point  that  the  gentleman 
from   Illinois  made  as   to   procedure   I 
do^ot  quarrel  with.  I  think  that  one 
Sufdliave  made  the  alternative  decision 
in  this  regard  that  instead  of  bringmg 
this  to  the  floor  as  a  unanimous-consent 
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measure,  they  should  have  sought  a  rule 
and  then  brought  it  forth  under  a  rule. 
However,  this  was  not  the  decision  made, 
and  this  Is  not  a  terribly  complex  piece  of 
legislation.  The  arguments  against  it 
have  been  made.  If  we  debated  for  an 
hour  or  2  hours  on  this  particular  meas- 
ure, the  points  are  not  going  to  \ie  made 
any  more  clearly  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  made  them.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  a  great  deal  added  to  it,  either. 

There  are  certain  objections  made  by 
certain  people  to  legislation  of  this 
nature,  but  let  us  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  i>ermlsslve  legislation. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  saying  that  bargain- 
ing is  mandatory  in  the  sense  that  the 
parties  must  sit  down  and  both  of  them 
must  discuss  this  particular  issue  and 
decide  they  will  do  a  certain  thing  with 
It.  This  is  permissive.  Either  side  can  yay, 
"We  do  not  want  to  discuss  this."  As  the 
bin  Itself  expressly  points  out,  it  says, 
"No  labor  organization  or  employer  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establish- 
ment of  any  trust  fund  pursuant  to  this 
clause,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice." 

So  thl^  is  permissive.  Management  can 
say  that  it. will  or  management  can  say 
that  it  will  not  bargain  on  this  issue,  and 
labor  can  say  that  it  will  or  labor  can 
say  that  it  will  not  bargain  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  complex  are  the 
points  that  are  made  permissive  under 
this  legislation?  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
only  two : 

This  bill  if  it  passes  makes  it  possible 
to  have  funds  contributed  for  joint  in- 
dustry promotion  and  a  joint  board  to 
Interpret  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  areas  of 
busine,ss  operations  which  in  my  opinion 
belong  exclusively  to  management  and 
there  are  likewise  areas  of  business  oper- 
ations which  oelong  exclusively  to  labor. 
So,  there  are  very  important  labor  points 
wherein  management  should  not  intrude 
and  there  are  very  important  managerial 
points  wherein  labor  should  not  intrude. 

It  Is  improper  to  say  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  management  prerogative  to  deal 
with  control  of  funds  for  industry  pro- 
motion If  and  when  the  setting  aside  of 
moneys  for  such  industry  promotion  has 
been  a  subject  of  collective  bargaining. 
If  it  has  been  a  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, then  both  sides  of  the  manage- 
ment-labor table  have  an  interest  in 
those  funds  and  how  they  are  spent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  upon  the  very 
fine  statement  which  he  has  made,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  question 
that  this  is  a  permissive,  voluntary  pro- 
gram. There  are  certain  labor-manage- 
ment groups  that  want  these  programs. 
They  have  asked  for  and  are  willing  to 
accept  them.  They  are  very  happy  with 
them,  while  others  have  not  been. 

However,  this  legislation,  if  adopted, 
would  In  no  way  interfere  with  this  in- 
terplay of  management-labor  relations  as 
they  deal  with  this  particular  problem. 


I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon 
that  the  funds  cannot  be  commingled 
with  any  other  funds:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  completely  correct  in  this 
re.spect.  There  are  all  sorts  of  protection 
again.st  the  commingling  of  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Kent'.eman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  various  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress this  legislation  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  it  was  sent  over 
to  the  other  body.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  completely  right.  Such 
legislation  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
of  us  is  interested  in  labor-management 
relations  being  as  harmonious  as  pos- 
sible. If  and  when  in  a  given  situation  a 
certain  employer  and  that  employer's 
employees  have  mutually  agreed  in  ad- 
vance that  the  best  way  to  assure  such 
harmonious  relations  is  to  have  a  jointly 
operated  and  controlled  way  to  inter- 
pret ambiguities  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  then  that  way  should 
be  permitted  to  operate.  And  the  em- 
ployer should  be  permitted  to  make 
agreed  upon  contributions  to  permit  that 
agreed  upon  procedure  to  function  effec- 
tively. This  bill  would  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  which 
is  designed  to  look  forward  along  the 
direction  of  labor-management  peace.  It 
is  time  that  no  Member  of  this  House 
should  react  automatically  when  one 
raises  the  flag  of  change  in  existing 
labor-management  legislation.  We 
should  not  automatically  react  on  the 
side  of  management  nor  on  the  side  of 
labor.  This  is  the  type  of  measure  which 
should  not  be  labeled  as  "pro  labor"  nor 
as  "pro  management".  It  should  be  seen 
for  what  it  is.  A  good  bill  calculated  to 
increase  the  freedom  of  both  parties  to 
bargain  beneficially.  If  one  looks  below 
the  surface,  one  will  find  that  we  are 
dealing  with  sound  legislation,  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  bring  about 
harmony  and  peace  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field.  This  is  a  good  bill  which 
should  pass. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  pentleman  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  joint  contribution  committees, 
that  if  the  contract  provides  in  effect  a 
fund  for  this  sort  of  thing,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  shift  to  the 
employer  the  entire  cost  of  supporting 
the  contributions  that  would  be  used  in 
interpreting  the  dispute  between  labor 


and  management  because  the  support  of 
labor  which  would  have  to  be  provided 
today  by  such  committees  would  no 
longer  be  necessary?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  No,  that  is  not  my 
interpretation.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  at  the  present  time 
we  actually  have  an  anomolous  situation 
that  if  lalx)r  were  to  contribute  to  such  a 
committee  under  the  present  situation. 
and  it  were  a  situation  involving  a  fund 
into  which  management  was  also  con- 
tributing, labor  could  actually  have  made 
contributions  into  that  fund  with  no 
voice  whatsoever  as  to  hew  that  fund 
should  be  spent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  but  if  the  contract 
provides  the  setting  up  of  funds  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  then  the  employer  would  be 
contributing  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  This  is  a  setup 
which  permits  funds  to  be  contributed  to 
make    possible    a    joint    interpretation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Th2  gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Perkins  1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion, I  would  regret  to  see  the  House 
turn  down  this  bill  when  it  is  so  clearly 
understood   that   it   is   permissive. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
original  legislative  concept  of  section  302 
for  industry  and  labor  to  be  permitted  to 
administer  a  joint  fund  for  industry  pro- 
motion when  they  want  to  set  up  such 
a  fund  and  agree  on  it. 

It  would  just  be  bad  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
turn  down  this  exception  to  section  302. 

I  am  certainly  most  hopeful  that  Mem- 
bers will  support  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  has 
been  very  carefully  thought  out  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  committee. 
Adequate  safeguards  have  been  written 
into  the  bill  to  avoid  and  prohibit  any 
abuses. 

I  think  this  legislation  will  lead  to 
better  relationships  between  labor  and 
management  in  those  areas  where  labor 
and  management  want  this  kind  of  joint 
agreement. 

Present  court  decisions  have  created 
a  "gray"  area  in  some  instances,  in  for- 
bidding this  sort  of  fimd. 
•  So  it  seems  to  me  if  labor  and  manage- 
ment want  something  like  this  on  both 
sides,  the  least  that  this  Congress  can 
do  is  to  accommodate  them.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
15198,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
,,.ere— yeas  219.  nays  138,  answered 
•present"  1.  not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  77] 
YEAS— 219 


Adair 

.•\dams 

Addabbo 

Albert 
Annunzlo 
..Vsplnall 
Ay  res 

Karrett 

B.ites 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bt'ViU 

B;ester 

Bi:ichain 

nuuiilk 

l.oland 

Bolton 

Brasco 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

B.'-otzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Barke,  Mass 

Burton,  Calif. 

liyrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

flark 

Cleveland 

Colielan 

colUer 

(  o-.able 

I'onte 

Cur.yers 

Corbett 

(  orman 

c  ulver 

c  unnlngham 

ClU'tlS 

p.iddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennsy 

Dor.ohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

E-khardt 

rdmondson 

Kdwards,  Calif. 

F'dwards,  La. 

E.lberg 

Isch 

f-  vans,  Colo. 

Kvir.s.  Tenn. 

1  \r.lon 

r.i  .cell 

!-.;lahan 

!  :ood 

lord.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frolinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
F\Kiua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


I 


Abernethy 

.\nderBon,  Dl. 

.\ndrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Aihbrook 

.Ashmore 

Baring 

Eittln 

Belcher 

Berry 

Eetts 

B'.ackbtim 

Blanton 

Brlnkley 


Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
tiubser 
Gude 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sehmldt 
Haiiley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Hor'on 
Howard 
Huv.gate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jrwln 
Macobs 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
K%  ros 
Laird 
Lon.  Md. 
McCarthy 
r.IcClory 
McCIoskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

M'ch. 
McEwen 
McFall 
I.Iacdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Marhen 
^tadden 
MailUard 
May 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
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Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis,  Wis. 


Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  Bl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
O'Hara,  111 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mas6. 
Ottinger 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Belly 
.  Perkirs 
rhilbm 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Fodell 
PoKock 
rrl.-e.  111. 
Pryor 
ru^Miski 
Randall 
Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo 
Ron  an 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Roorey.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Rvan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
.Sa'-dman 
Saylor 
S^'htuer 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 
StaHord 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  N.J 
Tiernan 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zwach 


Gettys 

Goodlliig 

Gilffln 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haiey 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Lar.gen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Ler.non 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClure 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomei-y 

Morton 

Moss 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poff 

I'rice,  Tex. 
Purcell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  A: 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Houdebush 

Satterfijld 

Schadebert; 

Scherle 

Schncebell 

Srhwe'.ker 

Sohwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 


rlz. 


Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UdaU 

I'llman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vandei  Jugt 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 
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Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Stubbletleld  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Flndley 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  O.irci 

iicr 

Mr    Watts  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr   Tunnev  with  Mr   Lukens 

Mr   Rivers  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr    Landrun,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr    Slack  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Pool 

Mrs.  BOLTON  and  Mr.  SIKES  chiuiged 
their  voles  fr.oni  "nay"  lo  "yea." 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Pentleman  from 
pennsvlvania  IMr.  Dent  I  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Green K 
If  they  had  been  present  they  would  have 
voted  -yea."  I  voted  ••nay."_I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"- 1 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak 
Ashley 

BOl-'L'S 

Bolli:  f? 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Drown.  Ohio 
Burton.  Utiih 
Bush 
Button 
Casey 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Dent 

Ijicklnson 

Diegs 

Dlr.gell 

Dowdy 


de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Galiflanakls 

Gathlngs 


Wuiiionner 

NOT  VOTING 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Farbstein 

Flndley 

Fino 

Foley 

Gardner 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  OiC''. 

Green.  Pa 

Gurney 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Holla-  d 

Hull 

Klc.g.  Calif. 

Kupfeiman 

Landium 

Long.  La 

Luke;  s 

Mathlas.  Md 

Matsunaga 

NUze 

NU 
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Pepper 
I'lckle 
roage 
I  ool 
Qule 
Resi.lck 
Rlegle 
Rivers 

Kostenkowskl 
Roth 
Hoybal 
P.iimsfeld 
Selden 
Skubitz 
Slack 
smith.  N  Y. 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Walket 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Zablockl 


So  awo-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof*  the  motion  wa    reiected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followmg 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Dent  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania 
frir  with  Jlr  V/a',4gonner  against. 

Mr  Grafand  Mr.  King  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Foley  against.  winn 

Mr.  Fine  and  Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Winn 

''^MrHalpern  and  Mr.  Brademas  for.  with 

^ir^rt"  n^'anTMr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr. 

^TAupTermanir/Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with 
Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  against. 

Mr  Mathlas  of  Maryland  and  ^Ir.  Matsu- 
naga for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  ag^lnst^ 

Mr    Rostenkowskl   and  Mr.   ZabloOtl   for. 

^^^^r'ilnX'n^MrSlc.  for.  with  Mr. 

^TiI^'hISs  and  Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr. 
Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Holland  for.  with  Mr, 
Dowdy  against. 

until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr    Casey  with  Mr,  Mlze. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr'.  Hull  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr  Walker  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brock. 


AUTHORIZING  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 

ANCE   TO  STATE   CORRECTIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ino\^  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H-R. 
15216)  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  improvement  of  their  correctional 
systems,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows. 

H.R.  15216 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
LeZa  in  Congress  assembi.d.  That  section 
4042  of  title  18,  Unlt*d  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  ir^- 
^tlng  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  first  P^r^e'^^ph: 

-4)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  btate 
and  local  government*  In  the  improvement 
of  their  correctional  systems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  ^^„a  „ 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 

^^Se  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Celler  I 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Poff  I  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  pur- 
pose ot  this  bill,  H.R.  15216,  as  amended_ 
is  to  ruthorize  the  Federal  Bure.nu  of 
Prisons  to  provide  technical  P.ssistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  im- 
proving their  correctional  systems. 

The  modest  statutory  change  effected 
by  this  bill  will  enable  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  to  establish  a  cleannp- 
hou.e  for  information  in  correction  poi- 
cics  and  uxhniques,  and  ti  enla.ge  its 
capacity  to  respond  to  requests  for  con- 
sultation and  technical  as.sistance. 

This  tvre  of  assistance  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale  has  been  rendered  m  the  last 
few  vears  to  various  State  correctional 
institutions  v.  hen  requested. 

This  bill  would  bn  an  express  authori- 
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zation  to  render  this  aid  to  the  various 
State  institutions  in  the  future. 

The  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
has  been  approved  by  an  organization 
known  as  tlie  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation, a  professional  organization 
representing  over  8,000  members  in  some 
50  States. 

I  know  of  no  objections  to  the  bill.  It 
is  a  vcr>'  modest  proposal.  Today  the 
counti-y  is  plagued  with  recidivism,  where 
many  prisoners,  having  served  their 
term,  go  back  into  society  and  commit 
crimes  all  over  again,  and  are  returned 
to  places  of  incarceration. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  which  has  become  a  leading  ex- 
pert on  the  subject  of  corrections,  will 
be  able  to  impart  considerable  knowl- 
edge to  State  institutions  and  help  them 
in  rehabilitating  prisoners  so  that  they 
will  not  return  to  recommit  crime. 

The  bill  in  many  other  respects  is  most 
praiseworthy,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yield- 
ing. I  rise  for  information. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  an  estimate, 
which  I  believe  is  not  given  in  the  re- 
port, of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
advice,  consent,  and  consultation  with 
various  State  correctional  institutions? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  on  page  3  of  the  report,  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph,  the  Attorney  General  in- 
dicates that  the  cost  may  be  $3  million 
to  implement  the  proposal  involved  in 
this  biU. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man pointing  that  out.  I  have  studied 
the  bill  and  the  report,  as  usual,  and  I 
did  see  where  it  said  that  $3  million  was 
requested  by  the  President.  I  presume 
that  that  is  for  this  fiscal  year  budget, 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  How  long  would  this 
authorize  continuation — or  would  in- 
creases be  necessary  for  this  otherwise 
apparently  worthwhile  bill,  in  future 
fiscal  years? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation as  to  what  these  authoriza- 
tions would  be  in  subsequent  years. 

At  the  present  juncture  we  are  con- 
fident it  will  not  exceed  $3  million.  If 
the  demands,  for  example,  later  made  by 
State  institutions  would  involve  greater 
expenditures,  I  presume  that  that  would 
be  up  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  not  up  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  this  would  be  more 
of  an  open-ended  authorization  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  act  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  I  would  ask  the  fjen- 
tleman.  if  he  would  yield  further,  if  in 
view  of  the  President's  statement  only 
last  evening  that  we  should  cut  back, 
and  establish  priorities  in  the  Congress 
on  the  expenditure  budget,  if  such  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  the  future 
is  apropos  today? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  all  I  can  say 
at  this  juncture  is  that  this  is  a  very 


salutary  bill.  The  sum  to  be  expended  is 
very  modest. 

If  In  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive it  is  felt  that  a  certain  amount 
would  be  appropriate,  then  I  suppose  that 
would  be  the  case — and  then  it  is  up 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  think  the  bill  and  its 
intent  is  probably  erstwhile,  especially 
inasmuch  as,  since  we  are  not  prosecut- 
ing under  the  United  State  Code  to  the 
fullest  extent  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Department  of  Justice — I  think 
perhaps  then  we  have  no  alternative.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  sup- 
ply a  name  to  the  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney Generals  Office  which  makes  the 
estimate  of  $3  million?  My  concern  is 
that  this  may  be  a  foot  in  the  door  to  a 
much  larger  expenditure  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  I  received  the  letter 
which  is  in  the  report  signed  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  essential  to  ask 
for  more.  We  have  this  declaration  by  the 
Attorney  General,  which  coincides  with 
what  the  Pi-esident  suggested.  I  did  not 
think  anything  more  would  be  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me  about  this  proposition  is  that  it  can. 
like  Topsy.  grow  and  grow. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  we  would  have 
other  opportunities  subsequently  in  any 
appropriation  bills,  would  we  not?  All 
we  would  do  here  is  to  give  the  imprima- 
tur of  approval  on  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  practiced  on  a  limited  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has,  on  occasion, 
provided  limited  technical  assistance 
when  requested  by  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional agencies.  However,  at  present 
the  Bureau  is  not  in  a  position  to  respond 
to  such  requests  for  advice  and  consulta- 
tion because  there  is  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  render  such  service  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  corrections  and  Its 
personnel  is  among  the  best  trained  and 
well  equipped  in  the  world.  This  bill 
will  authorize  it  to  share  its  expertise 
in  support  of  State  and  local  authorities. 

The  modest  change  effected  by  H.R., 
15216  will  enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  establish  a  clearing  house  for 
information  in  corrections  policies  and 
techniques  and  enlarge  its  capacity  to 
respond  to  requests  for  consultation  and 
technical  assistance.  As  amended  by  the 
committee,  the  bill  expressly  authorizes 
technical  assistance  only  and  does  not 
authorize  the  extension  of  funds  through 
loans  or  grants  to  State  or  local  correc- 
tional systems.  Another  committee 
amendment  conforms  the  style  of  the  bill 
to  the  codified  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

I  introduced  H.R.  15216  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  meas- 
ure is  supported  by  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  a  professional  or- 


ganization representing  over  8,000  mem- 
bers in  all  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  meas- 
ure will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
lend  significant  support  toward  the  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  correctional 
systems,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
legislation,  which  comes  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  4042  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  which  undertakes  to 
define  the  jurisdiction  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  As  the 
bill  was  amended  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  it  simply  adds  one  addi- 
tional paragraph  to  that  inventory  of 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  that  para- 
graph would  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  grant  technical  assistance  to 
the  correctional  systems  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

In  fact,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  already  explained,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  customarily  responded  to  re- 
quests for  such  assistance  from  State  and 
local  correctional  systems.  The  Bureau 
of  Prisons  feels  that  it  should  have  the 
statutory  justification  for  continued  serv- 
ice in  that  area. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  amended  the  bill  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  plain  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  said  it  wanted, 
namely,  the  right  to  grant  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  language  of  the  bill  itself  makes 
that  purposes  plain.  That  purpose  is  fur- 
ther underscored  in  two  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  estab- 
lish a  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning  proper  correctional  tech- 
niques upon  which  the  State  and  local 
correctional  systems  can  draw.  That  is 
what  is  intended  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  comment  further,  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  that  this  measure  appears  to 
be  consistent  with  the  prior  action  of 
this  House  in  supporting  and  passine  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967.  It  provides  Fed- 
eral leadership  and  direction  with  resard 
to  a  vei-y  important  part  of  the  war 
against  crime. 

I  know  we  should  provide  leadership 
at  the  Federal  level  with  respect  to  in- 
vestigation and  prevention  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crime  in  addition  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  criminals  and  it  seems  to  me  in 
this  area  where  we  are  lending  assist- 
ance and  support  to  local  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  correctional 
institutions  we  are  fulfilling  a  vei-y  im- 
portant national  role. 

I  know  this  will  permit  of  course  as 
the  gentleman  stated,  continued  State 


and  local  control  of  this  operation,  but  at 
the  same  time  offer  the  technical  sup- 
nort  and  professional  advice  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  can 
nrovide.  For  that  reason.  I  am  very  happy 
to  express  my  full  support  for  this  legis- 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
uentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^,  „  „ 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  ,    ., 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  Is  professional  or  technical  assistance, 
that  is  beside  the  point  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Whether  they  are  professional 
or  technical  assistants,  that  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  we  here  today,  by  this 
device,  are  establishing  bureaucracy  in 
the  Federal  service.  How  much  staffing 
is  this  going  to  take?  How  much  is  this 
going  to  blossom  out  into  another  grand 
bureaucracy?  This  is  what  concerns  me 
in  this  day,  when,  if  ever,  we  ought  to 
be  awfully  careful  about  how  we  expand 
the  bureaucracy. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
ag"ree  more  with  the  gentleman.  We  were 
■iven  assurances  that  this  would  not 
entail  any  growth  of  the  personnel  struc- 
ture bevond  that  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  clearinghouse  and  perform 
the  functions  which  have  been  customar- 
ily performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
now  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  the  gentleman,  I  believe,  under- 
stands, I  have  gone  to  some  pains  to  get 
assurances  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  bill  would  simply  authorize 
the  granting  of  technical  assistance  and 
would  not  in  any  way  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  grant  or  loan  program  and 
other  forms  of  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  15216. 
a.'i  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMITTING  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR 
COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  U.S. 
\ND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.-uspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  '  H.R. 
15972).  to  permit  black  and  white  or 
color  reproductions  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
postage  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
.■-tances.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   15972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  .section  504  of  title  18.  United 
■states  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(1)  the  printing,  publishing,  or  importa- 
Tion,  or  the  making  or  Importation  of  the 
'..ecessary  plates  for  such  printing  or  put>- 
lislilng,  of  illustrations  of — 

■'(A)   postage  stamps  of  the  United  States, 


••,BI    revenue  stamps  of  the  United  States. 
•• ,  C )   any  other  obligation  or  other  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  „,„^„<, 

■MD)  postage  stamps,  revenue  stamps 
notes,  b^nds  and  any  other  obligation  or 
other  security  of  any  foreign  government, 
bank,  or  corporation. 

for  philatelic,  numismatic,  educational  his- 
torical, or  newsworthy  purjxjees  in  articles 
books,  journals,  newspapers,  or  albums  (but 
not  for  advertising  purposes,  except  'lustra- 
tions of  stamps  and  paper  money  in  phila- 
telic or  numismatic  advertising  of  legitimate 
numismatists  and  dealers  in  stamps  or  pub- 
lishers of  or  dealers  m  philatelic  or  numis- 
matic articles,  books.  Journals,  newspapers, 
or  albums).  Illustrations  permitted  by  the 
foreeoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  following 
conditions—  ,  ,     ,      „  . 

"(1)  all  Illustrations  shaU  be  in  black  and 
white,  except  that  illustrations  of  postage 
stamps  issued  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
foreign  government  may  be  in  color; 

■■(11)  all  illustrations  (including  illustra- 
tions of  uncanceled  postage  stamps  in  color) 
shall  be  of  a  size  less  than  three-fourths  or 
more  than  one  and  one-half,  in  linear  dimen- 
sion, of  each  part  of  any  matter  so  illus- 
trated which  is  covered  by  subparagraph  (A), 
(B)  IC)  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  except 
that  black  and  white  illustr.Uions  of  iwstage 
and  revenue  stamps  issued  by  the  United 
States  or  bv  anv  foreign  government  and 
colored  illustrations  of  canceled  postage 
stamps  issued  bv  the  United  SuUes  may  be 
in  the  exact  linear  dimension  In  vhlch  the 
stamps  were  Issued;  and 

•■(HI)  the  negatives  and  plates  used  in 
making  the  illustrations  shall  be  destroyed 
after  their  final  use  in  accordance  with  this 

section.".  .    , 

Sec  2   (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter 

31  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
bv  striking  out^ — 

•■2506    Printing  of  black-and-white  Ulustra- 
trations  of  United  States  stamps." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"2506.  Printing      of      black-and-white       or 
color  illustrations  of  United  St.ites 
stamps", 
lb)  The  section  heading  of  section  2508  ol 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read — 

"12506.  Printing     of     black-and-white      or 

color  illustrations  of  United  States 

stamps" 

,c)     Section    2.506(a)     of    title    39,    United 

Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in 

color"  immediately  following  the  words    -in 

black  and  white". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  in-o  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  15972 
is  to  permit  the  reproduction  of  U.S. 
postage  stamps  in  color  for  newsworthy 
and  philatelic  purposes. 

Under  the  present  law.  reproduction 
of  postage  stamps  is  restricted  to  black 
and  white  in  newspapers,  masazmes.  and 
similar  publications.  This  restriction  was 
imposed  in  the  belief  that  it  would  serve 
to  deter  counterfeiting.  Today,  stamp 
counterfeiting  is  virtually  nonexistent 
and  color  reproduction  of  postage  stamps 
would  not  serve  to  encourage  counter- 
feiting. The  Post  Office  Department's 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  has  said : 


To  the  criminal,  stamp  counterfeiting  Just 
does  not  make  good  sense  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few- 
countries  which  prohibits  color  repro- 
ductions of  stamps.  Many  other  nations, 
in  fact,  encourage  reproduction  in  color, 
because  this  enhances  the  national  image 
and  serves  to  persuade  stamp  collectors 
to  buy  the  stamps  of  that  particular 

Stamp  collectors  provide  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  with  a  tidy  profit  from 
its  philatelic  program,  a  conservative 
estimate  being  an  annual  profit  in  excess 
of  a  half-million  dollars.  It  can  be  an- 
ticipated that  if  stamps  are  reproduced 
in  color,  this  can  lead  to  increased  In- 
terest in  philately. 

The  Post  Office  Department  endorses 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Secret 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  enforces  the  law,  does  not  oppose 
enactment. 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  \i>vu 
is  to  remove  a  restriction  in  the  law 
which  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  statutory  bar  set  forth  in  the  pres- 
ent law  has  no  application  and  serves  no 
present  useful  purpose,  since  counter- 
feiting no  longer  is  a  profitable  operation 
and  has  become  almost  nonexistent. 

This  bill  would  permit  colored  illustra- 
tions of  canceled  U.S.  postage  stamps  in 
the  exact  size  of  canceled  stamps  and 
would  permit  colored  illustrations  of  un- 
canceled U.S.  and  foreign  stamps  if  the 
size  of  those  illustrations  is  less  than 
three-fourths,  or  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  size  of  the  genuine 

stamps.  ^  .  w    .1  „ 

This  legislation  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Government.  It  will  serve  the  public  in- 
tere.st  and  will  be  of  educational  value. 
It  will  also  increase  revenues,  according 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  commemorative 
.stamps.  .  , 

I  miiiht  point  out  that  the  problem 
of  counterfeiting  in  stamps  is  controlled 
by  a  lack  of  economic  benefit  in  the  first 
place:  and  in  the  second  place  U.S.  post- 
age stamps  are  impregnated  with  an  in- 
visible phosphor,  and  in  the  canceling 
machines  this  phosphor  glows  under 
ultraviolet  light.  Tills  process  and  the 
lack  of  anv  kind  of  economic  benefit 
from  counterfeiting,  have  effectively  con- 
trolled and  virtually  eliminated  .«tamp 
counterfeiting. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
-uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished c;entleman   from  New  York 
;Mr.  DrrsKil. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  has  a  very  simple  purpose  with 
which  I  know  of  no  disagreement. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15972  is  simply 
to  repeal  the  present  restriction  In  law 
asainst  the  reproduction  in  color  of  U.S. 
ix)stal  stamps. 

The  restriction  is  long  outdated.  What- 
ever justification  it  had  in  years  past 
is  no  longer  valid. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
pppreciation  to  my  good  friend,  the 
oentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feich.^nI. 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No,  1  of  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  sched- 
uling hearings  on  my  bill. 

There  was  expert  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Secret  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  clean  bill  which 
carries  out  precisely  the  intent  of  my 
original  bill,  and  incorporates  technical 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  which  forbids  color  reproduc- 
tiotu  of  stamps. 

This  display  board  beside  me  shows 
how  Russia,  the  United  Nations,  and 
most  other  countries  permit  true  color 
reproductions  of  their  stamps.  You  can 
see  how  drab  the  U.S.  stamp  appears  in 
contrast  because  it  can  be  printed  only 
in  black  and  white. 

My  best  Information  is  that  the  prime 
reason  for  restricting  color  reproductions 
was  in  the  hope  of  deterring  counterfeit- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Members 
will  concede  that  only  the  most  naive 
counterfeiter  today  would  rely  on  a  color 
reproduction  of  a  stamp.  Instead,  he 
would  ga  to  the  stamps  themselves — not 
reproductions — if  he  wanted  to  make 
printing  plates. 

Counterfeiting  of  stamps  is  not  now  a 
problem.  Further,  I  have  found  no  one 
who  feels  that  this  situation  will  change 
if  color  reproduction  of  stamps  is  au- 
thorized as  proposed  in  my  bill. 

Indeed,  today's  sophisticated  controls 
on  paper  and  inks  are  the  real  deterrents 
to  counterfeiting. 

Counterfeiting  laws  are  strict,  penal- 
ties are  heavy  for  getting  caught,  and 
the  rewards  are  limited  for  those  who 
try  duplicating  stamp  issues. 

Clearly,  it  Is  time  for  a  change — a 
change  to  permit  the  reproduction  of 
U.S.  stamps  in  their  true  colors. 

One  of  cur  great  pastimes  for  young 
and  old  is  stamp  collecting — philately.  It 
is  a  pastime  that  is  universal — unham- 
pered by  International  barriers  or  by 
language  barriers;  indeed,  not  hampered 
by  much  of  any  barrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  blocks  away 
from  this  Chamber  is  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  one  of  the  world's  great 
cultural  centers.  Hfinging  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  are  some  of  the  world's 
great  paintings,  all  of  them  having  con- 
siderable dollar  as  well  as  cultural  value. 
Yet,  you  can  stop  at  the  counter  in  the 
art  gallery  and  purchase  accurate  re- 
productions of  those  paintings  in  full 
color. 

Why  should  not  the  daily  newspapers, 
the  magazines,  the  philatelic  publications 
be  able  to  reproduce  a  U.S.  stamp  in 
color?  They  can  reproduce  our  art  treas- 
ures. I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  reproduce  our  postage  stamps. 

Everyone  is  sensitive  to  bright  colors 
today.  Look  at  the  great  progress  and  ac- 
ceptance of  color  television.  And  except 
for  limousines  and  official  vehicles — how 
many  black  automobiles  do  you  see  on 
our  highways  today? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  broad 
support  for  ros  bill.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  philatelists  throughout  the 
country  and  some,  even,  from  abroad.  I 


have  received  letters  from  editors  and 
publishers. 

Many  have  sent  examples  which  tell 
the  same  story,  over  and  over;  that  is — 
the  ability  of  most  other  nations  to  capi- 
talize on  their  stamp  issues — call  it  pub- 
licity, call  it  propaganda — by  being  able 
to  have  them  reproduced  in  color  in  pub- 
lications throughout  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  since  I 
came  to  Congress,  and  particularly  now 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national interest  in  our  stamp  issues.  I 
am  aware  too — as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
are — of  the  important  source  of  revenue 
to  our  Government  which  stamp  issues 
provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  H.R.  15972  pro- 
vides a  long-overdue  updating  of  the  law 
dealing  with  reproduction  of  postage 
stamps  in  color. 

COLOR   REPRODUCTIONS   OF    U.S.    POSTAGE   STAMPS 

Present  law— 18  U.S.C.  504(1) — pro- 
hibits the  printing  of  color  illustrations 
of  U.S.  postage  stamps.  Printed  illustra- 
tions of  canceled  or  uncanceled  U.S. 
postage  stamps  are  permitted  when  the 
illustrations,  in  any  size,  comply  with  all 
of  the  following  conditions: 

First,  they  are  printed  in  black  and 
white; 

Second,  they  are  printed  and  published 
for  philatelic,  educational,  historical,  or 
newsworthy  purposes;  and 

Third,  they  are  printed  in  articles, 
books,  journals,  newspapers,  or  albums — 
including  illustrations  in  philatelic  ad- 
vertising of  legitimate  dealers  in  stamps 
or  publishers  of  or  dealers  in  philatelic 
articles,  books,  journals,  newspapers,  or 
albums. 

The  use  of  illustrations  of  U.S.  postage 
stamps  or  imcanceled  foreign  postage 
stamps  for  advertising  purposes  is  not 
permitted,  except  in  connection  with 
philatelic  advertising. 

Illustrations  of  canceled  foreign  post- 
age stamps,  that  is,  stamps  that  have 
been  used  for  postage  and  bear  an  offi- 
cial cancellation  mark,  may  be  printed  in 
color  for  any  puiiwse,  including  adver- 
tising. 

H.R.    15972 

This  legislation  will  continue  all  of  the 
conditions  indicated  above  and  will  per- 
mit illustrations  of  U.S.  postage  stamps 
to  be  printed  in  color  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First.  Canceled  U.S.  postage  stamps 
may  be  in  exact  dimensions  as  original 
stamps. 

Second.  Uncanceled  U.S.  postage 
stamps  must  he  of  a  size  less  than  three- 
fourths  or  more  than  1 1/2  in  linear  dimen- 
sions of  each  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  31, 1968: 

Color  Illustration  Bill  Advances 
(By  David  Lldman) 

Illustrations  of  United  States  stamps  In 
color  In  newspapers,  magazines  and  philatelic 
Journals  may  soon  be  permitted.  On  March 
13  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  after  hearings  In  Washington, 
approved  a  "bill  by  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl, 
Democrat  of  Buffalo,  which  would  permit 
color    illustrations   of   cancelled   stamp)8   In 


their  original  size,  and  uncancelled  stamps  in 
more  than  one  and  one-half  or  less  than 
three- fourths  their  normal  size. 

All  who  testified  at  the  hearings.  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department's 
Secret  Service,  approved  the  bill.  The  Secret 
Service  Is  the  agency  that  guards  against 
counterfeiting  of  United  States  securities, 
and  stamps  fall  Into  this  Treasury  category. 

OVER    I    year   ago 

The  original  measure  was  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Dulskl  on  Jan.  17,  1967.  It  subsequently 
was  reintroduced  with  clarifying  language 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee,  which 
Is  headed  by  R«p.  Michael  A.  Feighan,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio.  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Re- 
publican of  Tennessee,  has  sponsored  a  sim- 
ilar bill  In  the  Senate  and  the  House  subcom- 
mittee has  recommended  the  bill  to  the  full 
Judiciary  conrmiittee. 

Mr.  Dulski,  chairman  of  the  House  Po.«t 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  said  that 
legislation  forbidding  color  illustrations  of 
United  States  stamps  was  outmoded.  He  ob- 
served that  most  countries  permitted  such 
illustrations  and  he  displayed  a  magazine 
featuring  the  stamps  of  56  nations  that  have 
memorallzed  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
The  only  one  In  black  and  white  was  the 
United  States  memorial  stamp. 

Burrlll  A.  Peterson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Secret  Service,  testified  that  the  bill 
would  not  make  counterfeiting  of  stamp> 
easier  or  more  profitable.  He  said  the  Treas- 
ury Department  did  not  object  to  the  biH'.s 
enactment. 

Ira  Kapensteln,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Public  Information, 
and  the  man  who  directs  the  stamp-issuing 
program,  cited  a  statement  by  Henry  B.  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Postal  Inspector.  The  latter  said 
that  if  a  counterfeiter  could  produce  one- 
color  stamps  at  the  price  p>ald  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  profit  would  only  be 
about  $30  per  thousand  sold. 

Mr.  Kapensteln  also  observed  that  even  a 
passable  counterfeit  stamp  would  be  rejected 
by  electric  eye  cancelling  machines  because, 
more  than  likely.  It  would  not  have  the  in- 
visible phosphor  coating  now  applied  to  all 
United  States  stamps. 

Belmont  Faries  of  Washington  has  reported 
that  the  man  who  had  urged  Mr.  Dulski  to 
sponsor  the  bill  Dr.  Matthew  Grajewskl,  was 
unable  to  testify.  A  storm  had  grounded  his 
flight  from  Buffalo. 

WHEN   IT   BEGAN 

Until  1936,  Federal  law  forbade  even  black 
and  white  Illustrations  of  United  States 
postage  stamps.  Only  portions  could  be  pic- 
tured. Foreign  stamps  shown  in  Journals  and 
catalogues  had  cancelling  lines  drawn 
through  them. 

After  many  years  effort,  Congress  finally 
approved  an  illustration  law  In  1936.  It  per- 
mitted the  showing  of  United  States  stamps 
In  black  and  white,  but  in  sizes  smaller  or 
much  larger  than  the  normal  design. 

Judge  Albert  B.  Marls  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  Philadelphia,  a  leading 
philatelist,  spearheaded  an  effort  In  1958  that 
brought  passage  of  an  act  to  permit  both 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  to  be  Illustrated 
m  black  and  white  in  their  actual  size.  Until 
then,  revenue  stamps  could  not  be  illus- 
trated at  all. 

Bernard  Harmer,  of  H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc., 
New  York,  In  recalling  passage  of  the  1958 
measure,  hoped  that  the  new  bill  would  also 
permit  colored  illustrations  of  uncancelled 
foreign  stamps.  This  Is  permitted  abroad  and 
featured  In  many  catalogues  of  top-rank 
stamp  auction  houses  overseas. 

BRIDGES 

Ancient  and  modem  bridges  will  be  de- 
pleted on  four  multicolored  stamps  from 
Britain  due  April  29.  The  four  stamps,  to  be 
printed  in  photogravure  by  Harris  &  Sons, 
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London,  will  each  display  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
^ad  in  profile  in  the  upper  left  corner,  with 
he  denominations  in  the  lower  right  corner^ 
The  designs  and  designers  for  eacn  -ire.  4 
penci,    prehistoric    Tarr    Steps    on    Exrnoor. 
somereet   (Jeffery  Matthews) :   9p    Aberfeldy 
Se   Perthshire,  1733  (Andrew  Restal U ;   1 
fh  lUng   6   pence,   Menal   suspension    bridge 
North  Wal«    (L.  Rosoman),  which,   for     he 
first  tlrnr  on  British  stamps  will  bear  the 
:ume  in  Welsh   (Pont  Menai)    as  well  as  in 
English-   l89p,  the  M.4  Viaduct,  lougf  tjle- 
vated  road  in  Europe,  built  in  1965  (Mr.  Mat- 

"xTe  Netherlands  will  also  display  some  of 
its  bridges  on  its  1968  summer  stamps   29th 
n  the  sines  of  -ml-postals  with  p  us  funds 
that  aid  social  and  cultured  .activities    De- 
signed  by  R.  J.  Draijer,  the  stamps  will  be 
photogravure  printed   in  one  co  or  by  Joh. 
Enschede  en  Zonen,  Haarlem,  as  follows: 
"^  1I  cent^   plus   8   cents,    green,   bridge    In 
Maastricht;  15c  plus  10c,  dark  brown   bridge 
over   Amsterdam   canal;    20c    plus    10c.   red 
aSLiem^org    railway   bridge;    25c    plus    10c 
«av    highway   bridge   near  Rotterdam;    45c 
^ms'20c  bme!  bridge  across  the  Osterschelde 
estuary,  Zeeland. 

HYDROLOGICAL  DECADE 

A  weighing  rain  gauge  forms  the  basic 
signette  of  Canada's  May  8  commemorative 
'or  the  International  Hydrologlcal  Year  a 
world-wide  program  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nation!  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
organization.  The  fo"r-c°lor  stamp,  de- 
~^gned  by  Imre  von-Mosdossy  will  be  printed 
of  photogravure  and  steel  engraving  by  the 
British  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  Ottawa.  To 
the  left  Of  the  gauge  is  a  weather  scene 
superimposed  over  the  g»obe  with  North 
.\merlca  predominating,  and  with  a  maple 
;eaf  centered  on  Canada. 

APRIL  FIRST  DAYS 

First-day  sales  for  United  States    United 
Nations  and  Canadian  stamps  in  April  will  be 

^""v%Ti^n  Airlift  airmail.  Seattle,  Wash. 

'^®U  N  ■  15-«c  and  13c  United  Nations  In- 
dustrial Development  Organization;  also,  20c 
airmail.  United  Nations,  N.Y.  10017. 

Canada:   10— 5c  Narwahl,  Ottawa,  2,  Can- 
ada. 

DIGEST 

Inter-Governmental  Philatelic  Corpora- 
tion,  philatelic  agent  for  a  number  olccnn- 
trles  is  publishing  the  "New  Issue  Digest. 
It  w  U  appear  every  two  months  in  promotion 
o  Ts  w^a^es.  Subscription,  frona  the^f.^^V" 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001, 
IS  $1.60. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15972. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^_^_^^_ 

PROVIDING  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

OP  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  SPeaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'HR  203)  to  amend  section  2734a  01 
title  10.  united  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  settlement,  under  internatlonaJ 
agreements,  of  certain  claims  incident  to 
the  noncombat  activities  of  armed  forces 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amendea. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  "ouaeof 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  text  of 
lection  2734a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

'^  Ta? When  [^f  U^lt^d  SU^s  Is  one  of  the 
conlrictr;    parties     to     an     international 
agreement    which    provides    for    ^^e   fettle 
nient   or    adjudication   and   cost   sharing   of 
c  alms  agalrdt  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  acts  or  omissions  of  members  °^ts  force 
its   civilian    employees,    or   duly    amhortzed 
agent.s,   done   in   the   i>erformance   of   official 
^ty   under   the   agreement,   or   o^^   »' ;/>> 
other  act.  omission,  or  occurrence  lor  which  a 
force  or  civilian  component  Is  legal  yrespon. 
slble,  the  secretary  of  Delense  or  tbe^re- 
tary    of    Traiisportatlon   or    their    designees 

""-m  reimburse  a  foreign  country  for  the 
agreed  pro  rata  share  of  amounts  paid  by  the 
comtrv^m  satisfying  awards  or  lud^nj!,"^^^-^^ 
third  party  claims,  including  any  authorized 
arbitration  costs,  for  damage,  personal  Injurj 
or  death  to  third  parties,  other  than  any  of 
the  contracting  p.mles.  when  the  dalm  was 
settled  or  adjudicated  by  that  country  under 
Ite  laws  and  regulations  in  accordance  ulth 

^'^.^(^sT'S'tharcountry  the  agreed  pro  rata 
sha  e  of  Its  property  damage,  including  any 
authorized  arbitration  costs  o^^  damage  to 
property  owned  by  it,  located  in  its  territory 
and  no"t  being  used  by  Its  land,  sea,  or  air 
anned  services,  when  the  claim  was  settled 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  concerried 
or  by  a  sole  arbitrator,  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement.  ,    ,  ,  ,1 

In  this  subsection,  the  terms  'force  ,  clvll- 
an  componenf,  and  receiving  state  have 
the  same  meaning  as  they  have  In  the  re 
dpectlve  international  agreements  under 
which  reimbursement  or  payment  to  a  for- 
eign government  Is  authorized  by  this  hub- 

""••'(br  A  claim  arising  out  of  an  act  of  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  o'" jrUlng  dW 
rectlv  or  indlrcctlv.  from  an  act  of  the  armed 
forces,  or  a  member  thereof,  while  engaged 
In  combat  may  not  be  considered  or  paid 

"'^^(c)  Tr'mCement  or  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  out  of  ^^PP^oP^atlons  /or  that 
purpose  except  that  payment  "^  claims 
aealnst  the  Coast  Guard  arising  while  It  Is 
olerating  as  a  service  of  the  Department  of 
Asportation  shall  be  made  out  of  the  ap- 
proprlations  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
?he^ast  Guard.  The  approprlaUons  referred 
to  m  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  buy 
foreign  currencies  required  for  the  relm- 
bursement  or  payment.  cporetarv 

■•(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transp^atlon  or  his  deslenee  any  pay- 
ments made  relating  to  claims  arising  from 
?^e  «:tMtles  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  cov- 
ert ^y  subsection  (a)  may  be  reimbursed 
or  naid  to  the  foreign  country  concerned  by 
?he  authorized  represenUtlve  of  the  Depart- 
mentof  D^ense  out  of  the  appropriation 
rofcl^ms  Of  the  I^epartment  of  I^fense 
sublect  to  reimbursement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second.  TIT<fV,«„f 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 

ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  speaker,  the  bill  HJl.  203  amends 
section  2734a  of  title  10  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  section  concerning  goy- 
emment-to-govemment  claims  and  to 
further  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
United  states  to  reimburse  foreign  coun- 
tries for  third-party  claims  settled  or 


adiudicated  on  the  basis  of  legal  re- 
^^o^bSty  as  set  forth  in  tl^e  section^ 
The  amended  bUl  also  Provides  for  the 
ISendment  of  the  ^^tion  by  identica^ 
language  to  that  approved  by  the  House 
byTs  passage  of  H.R.  13669  on  Novem- 
ber 6  1967,  concerninr.  the  use  of  Coast 
Guard  funds  to  reimburse  or  pay  a  for- 
dgn  country  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  for  claims  arising  from  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Tlie  committee  amendments  .idded  to 
the  bill  are  based  upon  recommendations 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  Coa.st  Guard  are  .supported  by 
the  Department  of  TransporUtion. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  as  summarized 
in  the  Air  Force  report  can  be  stated  as 
being  related  lo  two  areas  of  claims  set- 

^^^SrT'to  clarify  payment  authority 
with  respect  to  certain  ^overnment-to- 
govemment  claims,  and  P'^^it  ^f"'* 
bursement  to  a  foreian  country  for  all 
third-party  claims  settled  or  ad  udi- 
cated  on  the  ba-sis  of  legal  re.sponsibihty ; 

^Second,  to  authorize  the  u.se  of  Coast 
Guard  funds  to  reimburse  or  pay  a  :or- 
eign  country  for  international  agree- 
ment claims  ari.sing  from  operations  of 
the  Coa..t  Guard  while  it  is  in  the  service 
of  llie  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  bill  H.R.  203  amends  Kection  2734a 
hv  restating  the  language  of  the  section. 
The  new  laVgua.e  follows  the  language 
utilized  in  the  agreements  made  with  the 
various  countries  and  therefore  reflect 
current  practice  under  the  law.  Thus,  m 
subsection  >a),  the  language  has  been 
t-estaSto   define   the   actual    persons 
whose  acts  or  omissions  can  give  rise  to 
claims  covered  by  the  section  and  the 
agreements  promulgated  with  the  ^arl- 
ous  countries.  Legal  responsibility  as  re- 
ferred to  in  this  sub.section  means  the 
law  of  negligence,  that  is,  tort  law,  and 
thTs   is   carefully    spelled   out   in   each 
agreement.  The  law  and  standards  ap- 
plicable  to   .settlement    of   these   cat«- 
BorTes  of  claims  are  those  which  ap^V 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  ansmg  .rom 
the  activity  of  the  other  country  s  own 
armed  forces.  . 

As  was  noted  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill,  the  amendments  proposed  In 
the  bUl  to  subsection  'a)  of  section 
0734a  would  make  the  sub.sectlon  con- 
sistent with  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  under  agreements 
of  the  type  represented  by  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Agreemerit.  These 
agreements  provide  for  reimbursement 
or  payment  to  a  foreign  country  by  the 

■  United  States  for  claims  which  are  set- 
tled or  adjudicated  under  such  agree- 

■  ments.  These  agreements  provide  that 
the  foreign  country  referred  to  as  the 
••receiving  state,"  shall  investigate,  set- 
tle adjudicate,  and  make  final  awards 
dh-ect  to  the  claimants  in  two  categor  es 
of  cases.  The  first  is  where  the  claim 
arises  out  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  or  clvUian 

components  of  the  f  "^"8  ,s*^,*,!,^°"ti" 
the  performance  of  official  duties.  The 
second  category  of  claims  are  those  aris- 
ing under  other  acts,  omissions  or  oc- 
currences for  which  an  armed  for^  or 
civiUan  component  is  otherwise  legally 
responsible  under  local  law.  The  agree- 
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ments  require  that  reimbursement  be 
made  In  both  situations  by  the  sending 
state  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  usually  75  per- 
cent. Section  2734a  presently  implements 
these  agreements,  but  may  not  complete- 
ly provide  for  reimbursement  of  the  for- 
eign governments  in  the  second  category 
mentioned  above.  This  bill  clarifies  this 
aspect  of  the  law.  The  agreements  per- 
mit reimbursement  or  payment  of  claims 
settled  or  adjudicated  under  the  law  of 
the  receiving  state. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mlssoiui,. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 
Further,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  AsHMORE],  would  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  cut  down  upon  the 
number  of  private  bills  introduced  and 
which  are  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
the  Private  Calendar  for  overseas  claims 
under  these  circumstances? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
that  area  of  claims  would  be  covered  to 
a  degree,  but  this  bill  refers  primarily 
to  foreign  claims  arising  in  a  foreign 
country  which  are  now  being  settled  un- 
der the  various  status  of  forces  agree- 
ments. The  other  private  bills  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  made 
reference  that  we  frequently  have  up 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration so  usually  are  not  bills  arising 
in  the  foreign  areas.  At  least  this  is  true 
of  most  of  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  I  understand  that. 
But  we  do  have  a  sizable  number  of  bills 
as  the  result  of  accidents  or  negligence, 
or  tort  claims  overseas  where  we  have 
our  various  installations  of  garrisoned 
enclaves.  I  thought,  just  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  AsHMOREl  has  tried  to  so  briefly 
describe,  that  there  should  be  introduced 
general  legislation  to  cover  such  claims 
and  that  perhaps  this  particular  bill 
would  do  that  in  those  instances,  albeit, 
they  arise  as  the  result  of  losses  during 
the  course  of  transportation  and  ware- 
house flres  as  in  the  domestic  areas  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  I  can  say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  could  result 
in  some  losses  and  private  bills  which 
could  be  introduced  for  restitution  there- 
of which  the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 
The  clarification  provided  in  this  bill 
could  obviate  private  bills  by  making 
settlement  possible  under  the  various 
agreements. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  fMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 


Could    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  LMr.  Ashmore]  give 
Members  of  the  House  an  example  of  a 
case  wherein  this  legislation  would  come 
into  play? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Many  of  the  claims  of 
this  kind  have  been  settled  in  accordance 
with  NATO  forces  agreements,  whereas 
the  present  law  may  not  cover  some  un- 
usual situations  where  some  claims  of 
that  kind,  and  this  would  give  the  mili- 
tary authorities  the  right  and  legal  au- 
thority to  settle  claims  that  are  in  more 
or  less  the  same  category  as  the  NATO 
forces  claims,  and  some  other  claims 
that  the  gentleman  asked  about. 

An  example  would  be  where  some 
extrahazardous  equipment  was  being 
transported  from  one  place  to  another 
in  a  foreign  country  and  an  accident 
happened,  and  then  the  case  would  be 
settled  under  the  law  of  that  country.  It 
would  be  adjudicated,  and  investigated 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  legal 
responsibility  as  defined  by  the  rules  of 
that  country  and  as  recognized  by  our 
agreement  with  the  country,  for  instance, 
in  England  if  a  truck  loaded  with  am- 
munition should  have  a  collision  and 
injure  somebody,  or  cause  a  fire  or  other- 
wise damage  the  property  of  someone, 
under  the  circumstances  where  the 
transportation  of  such  inherently  dan- 
gerous items  would  give  rise  to  legal  re- 
sponsibility, this  bill  would  permit  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  cover  the  case 
of  the  loss  in  Spanish  waters,  and  in 
Greenland,  of  the  nuclear  devices?  Would 
this  cover  damages  of  that  kind  in  a  so- 
called  damag?  action? 

Ml-.  ASHMORE.  They  would  be  cov- 
ered, in  my  opinion,  if  the  forces  and 
activities  were  included  in  a  status  of 
forces  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  NATO  agreement? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  if  this  was  NATO 
activity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  by  the  status  of 
forces  agreements:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  believe  it  could  be 
covered  by  the  status  of  forces  agree- 
ments. 

Maybe  this  will  help  clarify  it  for  the 
gentleman:  Ordinarily  these  claims  we 
are  speaking  about  now  are  noncombat- 
ant  claims,  arising  as  a  result  of  noncom- 
batant  accidents.  The  illustration  I  gave 
about  carrying  the  load  of  ammunition 
on  a  truck  in  England,  and  it  should 
blow  up.  or  should  possibly  set  some  prop- 
erty on  fire,  this  could  occur  incident, 
to  training  exercises,  but  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  combat  accident. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  meant  by  a 
"legally  responsible  accident"?  Is  it  made 
legal  because  it  occurs  on  the  part  of 
a  country  involved  in  the  NATO  forces? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  a  "legally  re- 
sponsible accident"  in  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  A  legally  responsible 
accident,  in  general  has  the  same  mean- 
ing and  carries  the  same  implications  as 
the  law  of  negligence  or  tort  law  in  this 
countr\'.  Our  negligence  claims  would  be 
in  the  same  categoi-y  as  the  legal  respon- 
sibility phrase  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
of  in  that  the  settlement  or  adjudication 
would  be  based  upon  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction concerned. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  one  final  question. 

When  the  gentleman  speaks  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  settlement,  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  say  that  the  United  States 
pays  75  percent  of  a  settlement  that  is 
made  as  the  result  of  an  accident  that 
gi-ows  out  of  the  operation  of  some  ve- 
hicle in  NATO,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  75  percent  of  the  settlement? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Let  me  give  the 
gentleman  an  illustration,  using  this 
same  ammunition  truck  as  I  did  before, 
which  is  operating  in  England,  and  it 
runs  into  the  property  of  a  citizen  of 
England  and  damages  it,  or  burns  his 
house  up,  or  it  injuries  that  individual, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  the  case  would 
be  investigated  under  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, because  that  is  where  it  happened, 
and  under  the  agreements  dealing  with 
the  status  of  forces,  that  is  true  in  all 
the  cases.  The  English  authorities  would 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  based 
upon  their  law  and  their  standard  of  re- 
coveries prevalent  in  that  countiy. 
I  would  believe  in  90  percent  of  the  in- 
stances, or  in  the  greater  percentage  of 
the  cases,  this  would  mean  a  savings  to 
the  United  States  because  these  stand- 
ards, are  often  lower  than  these  encoun- 
tered in  the  United  States.  The  British 
Government  would  pay  the  claimant  who 
was  injured,  or  whose  property  was  dam- 
aged, and  the  United  States  would  reim- 
burse the  British  Government  for  75 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  claim  that 
was  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  same  would  be 
true  if  it  were  a  Belgian  truck  being  op- 
erated in  Great  Britain?  Belgium  would 
pay  the  75  percent,  not  the  United  States, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 2734a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
known  as  the  International  Agreement 
Claims  Act  so  as  to  clarify  payment  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  government- 
to-government  claims  and  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
imburse foreign  countries  for  third  party 
claims  settled  or  adjudicated  on  the  basis 
of  legal  responsibility.  The  amended 
bill  also  provides  for  amendment  of  the 
section  by  identical  language  to  that 
approved  by  the  House  by  its  passage 
of  H.R.  1369  on  November  6,  1967,  for 
the  use  of  Coast  Guard  funds  to  re- 
imburse or  pay  a  foreign  coimtry  as  pro- 
vided in  the  section  for  claims  arising 
from  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  is  technical  in  nature  and  its 
purpose  is  to  implement  and  clarify  the 
claims  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  similar  bilateral  agreements. 

Under  these  agreements,  the  receiv- 
ing state  investigates,  settles,  adjudi- 
cates, and  makes  final  awards  direct  to 
claimants  in  certain  cases.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  United  States  presently  is 
unable  to  give  assurances  that  its  per- 
manent domestic  legislation  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  implement  its  treaty 
obligations  to  reimburse  its  pro  rata 
share  of  such  claims  adjudicated  under 
the  law  of  the  receiving  state.  Addition- 
ally, the  amendments  would  authorize 
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settlement  by  administrative  action, 
which  method  has  been  generally  fol- 
owS  whereas  the  present  law  provides 
onTfor  the  reimbursement  of  payment 
f°or  c  afms  adjudicated  by  the  oreign 
country  under  its  laws  and  regulations^ 
Finally,  amendment  with  respect  to 
navment  of  foreign  claims  by  the  Coast 
Guard  is  necessary  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Coast  Guard  from  the  Tieas- 
uiy  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

^'°Enactment  of  this  bill  is  favored  by 
the  Air  Force  which  leported  on  behalf 
nf  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was 
Unanimously  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj-.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  „  ,»>rv  AT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  al- 
bert) The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  203,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;   and    'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof!  the 
rules  were  suspended  and   the   bill,   as 
amended,  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  __^_ii^_^^— 

SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mov^  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  «h.k. 
S)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marme 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  13781 
Be  it  enacted  b.V  the  Senate  <i^d  House  of 
Hepresentatives    o/    tlte     ^   _    '     [ue  I 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  ^^^.'lerim 
of   the    Marine    Resources    and    Engineering 
DeveYopment  Act  ol  1966  Is  amended  as  fol- 

'°Tr,  Section  203(bWl)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  inserflng  immedlatelN 
aft«  "for  the  fiscal  yea^endlng  June  30; 
1968,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  SlS.OOOXJOa 
•he  following:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  not  to  exceed  ^^^  sum  of  S6. 
noo.OOO.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970   not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  88,000.000.  _ 

2)  section  204(dHn  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Pf;;fl°P"i^"\,^^^ 
.,f  1966  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase 
•manV  fiscal  year"  each  time  It  appears 
Therein. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  j„,v,onH 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.  -uritvirMit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 

ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  ManneResourccs 
and  Engineering  Act  of  1966— the  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act-so  as  to 
provide   authorization   for  fundmg   for 

Si  years  1969  and  ^^^^^^^'^^T^ 
a  technical  difficulty  relathig  to  the  ap- 
plication of  matching  funds  contributed 
by  participants  in  authorized  Projects  _ 

By  way  of  background,  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 


Act  of  1966  laid  down  broad  guidelines 
for  the  President  in  connection  with  an 
overall  national  oceanographic  program 
rSablished    a   Cabinet-level    counci 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  V  ce  Pres- 
cient with  membership  f^om  all  ma^or 
agencies  or  departments  concerned  with 
any    aspect    of    oceanography;    and     t 
Sabhshed  a  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
fnce.  Engineering,  and  Resources   ^m^ 
nosed  of   15  members,  not  more  than 
me  of  "hom  could  be  from  the  Federal 

Government,  plus  four  adv^f^^o^s^  of 
bers  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  oi 

^TefeaSran.  CoU«e  and  P™|ram 
Act  of  1966  added  a  new  title  to  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
TeKprnent  Act  of  1966  by  making  specmc 
authorizations  applicable  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  manpower  needed  to  carry  out 
the  SasS  act.  This  is  authorized  to  be 

Accomplished  through  suPPO^-^  o^  ^'r 
grams  at  sea-grant  colleges  and  other 
suitable  institutes,  laboratories,  and  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  for  the  education 
of  paitldpants  in  the  various  fields  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  marme  re- 
sources  and  related  matters. 

The  maximum  Federal  contnbution  to 
the  program  would  be  not  in  excess  of 
662'3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  par- 
ticular project.  The  other  party  would 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  both,  to 
make  up  the  33V3  percent. 

Other  restrictions  would  assure  that 
the  program  is  administered  on  a  broad 
natiSna?  base  and  thus  avoid  excessive 
participation  in  any  one  State. 

Se  original  act.  with  administration 
vested  in  the  National  Science  Fornid^ 
tion,  authorized  funding  foj  2  years- 
fiscal  vear  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968^  ine 
amhorized  amounts  were  $5,000,000  and 
S15.000.000  respectively. 

The  program  did  not  really  begin  to 
get  underway  until  well  into  Ascal  year 
1967  No  appropriation  was  requested  foi 
thatyear  although  the  National  Science 
Foundation  wa^  permitted  to  reprogram 
$1  mUUon  of  its  own  funds  to  organize 
and  get  the  program  started. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  $4  million  was 
appropriated.  Approximately  ^^alf— 5i-y 
Slion-of  this  amount  has  been  obli- 
gated to  date,  with  the  remainder— S2.1 
rnXn-to  be  obhgated  during  the  next 
few  months. 
This  bill  does  two  things : 
First.  It  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  2  Af^l  year s--l  969 
and  1970.  As  recommended  m    he  Pies 
denfs  budget  S6  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  1969.  „^,tinp 
The  program   is  successfully    getting 
underway  TO  give  impetus  and  continu- 
IS  to  it  your  committee  is  recommend- 
ing $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19(0^ 

Second.  The  act  now  provides  that  pay- 
ments in  any  fiscal  V^ar  from    he  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  oi 
Jhe^oSl  program.  Technical  difficulties 
of  an   administrative   nature  would   be 
Resolved  if  the  fiscal  year  limitation  v\  ere 
removed.  Bv  this  action  there  would  be 
more  fiexibUity  in  the  administration  of 
thP  program.  For  example,  the  success  of 
a  proTect  '.•ou'.d  not  be  impeded  during 
periods  v.hen  Federal  funas  and  State 
orTther  project  money,  might  not  both 


be  immediately  available  on  a  matching 
basis  during  a  precise  time  Penod^ 

Accordingly,  this  bill  removes  the  fis- 
cal year  limitation  from  the  matching 
fund  formula.  . 

The  legislation  was  recommended  b\ 
the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
ooen-ended  authorization  for  the  2  years. 
Your  committee  amended  it  to  place 
specific  dollar  limitations  on  the  author- 
ized amounts.  _ 

The  sea  grant  program  has  gotten  on 
to  a  good  start.  .  ,,,„,„,,. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  foi  the  pu  - 
pose  of  continuing  and  clarifying  exisl- 
mg  authority  in  order  to  expand  aiid 
improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 

^''^Committee  action  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  ms- 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  distingui-shed 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
oceanography,  the  gentleman  fom 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  LennonI  and  urge 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  bill 
HR.  137811.  .      ,, 

There  seems  little  need  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  already  have  bec"  ^P^f*"!?.? 'l 
sentially.  the  purpose  of  H-^-^l^J^^/'.J" 
amend  in  two  instances  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  the  so-called  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act,  by— 

First  Authorizing  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry-  out  the  program  not  to  exceed 
S6  million  and  $8  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1969  and  19  <0,  re- 
sDCCtivcly  &nd. 

Second.'  Removing  the  requirement 
that  the  statutory  cost-sharing  formula 
be  satisfied  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  which 
serves  to  impose  administrative  ob- 
stacles upon  the  execution  of  the  pro- 

As  originally  submitted  to  the  Hou^ 
by  Executive  Communication  No.  1177. 
the   appropriation   authorization   would 
have  been  "open  ended"— that  is,  with- 
out   specifying    fixed    dollar    amounts^ 
Recognizing  the  current  need  for  fiscal 
restraint  and  for  continuing  legislative 
oversight   of   such  programs,  I  joined 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  our  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  in  introducing 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and 
which  originally  authorized  SI  8  million 
to  be  appropriated  in  each  of  the  next 
2   fiscal   vears.   This   was   substantial  y 
reduced  to  the  sums  now  provided  for  in 
HR    13781.  I  therefore  feel  that  your 
committee    on    Merchant    Marine    ha^ 
acted    in    a    responsible    and    realistic 
manner. 

At  a  future  date,  however,  when  budg- 
etarv  Umitations  may  not  be  as  severe 
as  thev  are  today,  larger  amounts  ot 
fmids  may  be  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  program.  Nevertheles.<=,  it  is 
essential  that  this  joint  effor  now  be 
continued  at  an  adequate  level  so  as  to 
furnish  the  skilled  manpower  essential 
for  our  Nation  to  advance  in  .-science  and 

technology.  ,i„„oi 

Significantly,  a  report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  less  than  - 
weeks  ago  noted  that: 
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Pew  sciences  offer  as  much  promise  toward 
the  solution  of  future  human  needs  as  the 
science  of  the  seas,  oceanography. 

Yet  the  availablUty  of  manpower,  both 
In  terms  of  quality  and  quantity.  Is  criti- 
cal in  the  field  of  marine  science  and 
technology. 

Support  for  education  of  marine  sci- 
ence technicians  and  ocean  engineers  has 
lagged  behind  corresponding  support  for 
other  fields.  The  Importance  of  remedy- 
ing this  deficiency  is  appropriately 
pointed  out  in  the  second  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Congress  this  year  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, which  noted  that: 

The  entire  marine  science  program  Is  de- 
pendent on  an  expanded  base  of  highly 
skilled  and  InnovaUve  speciallsta. 

Accordingly,  to  enable  this  manpower 
need  to  be  met,  I  earnestly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  bill,  H.R.  13781. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Ml-.  GROSS.  For  what  specifically  is 
the  money  being  spent  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Four  million  dollars  was 
spent,  sir.  These  are  university  programs 
that  are  scattered  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  highly  qual- 
ified universities  that  can  meet  this  man- 
power need,  this  very  crucial  manpower 
need,  in  this  technical  field,  and  they 
have  instigated  programs  that  are  be- 
ginning to  meet  this  need  on  a  matching 
basis  of  one-third  local  expenditure  and 
two-thirdG— at  least,  it  is  a  maximum 
of  two-thirds — of  Federal  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  projected  expendi- 
ture is  $6  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $8 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970:  Is  that 

correct?  ^  „^  ^  ■ 

Mr.  MOSHER.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
what  this  measure  would  authorize.  I 
point  out  that  the  original  request  as  it 
came  from  Uie  executive  branch  was  for 
an  open-end  authorization.  We  refused 
that  and  established  ceilings  at  $6  and 
$8  million. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
but  this  bill  still  calls  for  the  spending  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  the 
future.  Have  you  gone  into  bricks  and 
mortar  with  this,  or  do  you  have  the  au- 
thority to  go  into  bricks  and  mortar? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  No,  there  is  no  author- 
ity In  fact,  the  authority  is  rejected  spe- 
cifically in  the  statute  for  bricks  and 

mortar.  ^  ^  .,, 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  cannot  bmld  any 
laboratories  or  go  Into  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13781,  a  bill 
which  will  extend  the  sea  grant  college 
program  for  an  additional  2  years. 

Basically  the  bill  was  designed  to 
broaden  and  encourage  this  Nation's 
program  of  marine  sciences  and  ocean- 
ography. At  the  same  time  it  was  en- 
visioned that  the  Nation's  manpower 
supply  would  be  stimulated  to  the  point 
that  It  was  sufiBcient  to  keep  up  with  the 
growing  demands  in  industry  and  gov- 
errunent. 


Our  Nation  has  undertaken  a  program 
of  developing  our  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  has  lead  the  world  in  matters  of 
undersea  technology.  But  because  of  the 
infancy  of  oceanography,  our  lead  will  be 
a  precarious  one  if  we  do  not  continue 
to  develop  at  a  greater  pace  than  we  are 
now. 

We  have  long  realized  the  bountiful 
benefits  which  await  us  under  the  seas. 
And  this  Nation  has  already  realized 
benefits.  The  Treasury  has  taken  in  near- 
ly $4  billion  in  leases-,  royalties,  and 
bonuses  from  work  now  being  done  on 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  petroleum,  gas,  and  oil  industry 
is  now  producing  substantially  from  off- 
shore work.  Minerals  are  being  mined  on 
the  Continental  Shelf.  Aside  from  taxes, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  realize 
an  additional  $4  billion  from  leases, 
royalties,  and  bonuses  from  this  type  of 
work  in  the  next  decade. 

There  is  also  talk  of  the  wealth  of  food 
which  is  to  be  harvested  from  the  seas. 
Some  have  estimated  that  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  sea  could  feed  the  entire 
world  if  developed. 

Our  military  has  been  working  on  de- 
fense systems  under  the  seas  to  better 
insure  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  I  feel  this  is 
a  reasonable  and  conservative  approach 
to  a  program  which  will  pass  on  benefits 
to  the  Nation,  both  in  finance  and  ma- 
terial gains.  We  are  already  receiving 
many  benefits.  We  will  realize  more. 

This  legislation  in  effect  represents  a 
small  reinvestment  of  funds  we  have 
realized  from  our  maiine  resources.  This 
program  is  paying  its  own  way  already. 

The  demand  of  trained  scientists  and 
marine  technicians  is  already  great.  If 
we  hesitate,  the  demand  will  grow  be- 
yond our  ability  to  answer  it. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  our  progress 
in  our  marine  and  ocean-oriented  pro- 
grams by  passing  H.R.  13781. 

Industry  has  already  committed  itself. 
It  is  estimated  that  industry  is  Invest- 
ing between  $4  billion  and  $7.5  billion  a 
year  now.  They  have  not  delayed  or 
looked  to  the  Government  as  a  sole 
source.  I  think  the  Government  should 
show  its  confidence  in  the  future  benefits 
of  the  oceans  by  reinvesting  in  its  own 
future. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Robert  Able, 
the  sea- grant  program  has  initiated  In- 
terest throughout  the  Nation.  Forty-six 
States  have  written  concerning  the  pro- 
gram and  all  50  States  have  made  in- 
quiries through  various  universities,  col- 
leges and  laboratories.  In  all,  650  written 
requests  have  been  made  with  the  pro- 
gram and  between  1,500  and  2,000  con- 
tracts have  been  made.  I  think  this 
points  out  the  enthusiasm  and  Interest 
which  this  program  holds  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  pass&ge  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  13781.  to  extend  the  sea  grant 
college  program  for  2  years. 

The  sea-grant  program  Is  In  Its  In- 
fancy and  I  predict  It  will  become  one 
of  the  most  productive  programs  that  we 


have  established  In  recent  years.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  fathom  the  resources 
of  the  oceans  with  our  limited  means.  To 
fully  utilize  the  wealth  of  the  marine  po- 
tential, we  must  train  skilled  personnel 
to  conduct  marine  research,  to  develop 
practical  techniques  for  converting  these 
resources  Into  usable  commodities,  and 
to  establish  manufacturing  processes  to 
capitalize  on  this  untapped  resource. 

The  sea-grant  program  marks  the  be- 
girmlng  of  this  process.  I  regret  that 
various  factors  have  slowed  progress  of 
this  program  and  that  the  funds  which 
were  previously  authorized  were  not  fully 
utilized.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  more  educational  institu- 
tions will  be  able  to  expand  their  cur- 
ricula to  Include  pathflndlng  courses  in 
all  phases  of  oceanography.  This  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  national  interest  in  oceanog- 
raphy and  seeks  to  encourage  a  more 
rapid  development  of  this  most  promis- 
ing field  of  endeavor. 

The  ocean  may  be  our  greatest  nevi' 
frontier.  We  should  be  prepared  to  at- 
tack and  cope  with  it.  The  sea-grant  pro- 
gram is  the  best  device  we  now  possess 
for  this  attack. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13781.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PESTICIDE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15979)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1, 
1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  In- 
jury to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HS,.  15979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  Augtxst  1,  1958  (16  U.S.C.  742d-l) ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  comprehensive  con- 
tinuing studies  on  the  effects  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesticides,  upon 
•  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amounts,  percentages,  and  formulations  of 
such  chemicals  that  are  lethal  to  or  Injurious 
to  fish  and  wlldUfe  and  the  amotmts,  per- 
centages, mixtures,  or  formulations  that  can 
be  used  safely,  and  thereby  prevent  losses  of 
fish  and  wildlife  from  such  spraying,  dust- 
ing, or  other  treatment. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  the  studies  carried  on 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  transmit 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  how,  in  the  use  of  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fimglcides.  or  other  pesticides.  Injury 
to  fish  and  wildlife  can  be  prevented  or 
minimized  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. shaU  require  that  such  Information  or 
warning  pertinent  to  any  insecticide,  herbi- 
cide, fungicide,  or  other  pesticide  shall  appear 
on  the  label  of  each  package  of  such  Insectl- 
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cide,  herbicide,  fungicide,  or  other  pesticide 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  Is  required  to  be 
laVef^  under  tL  federal  Insecticide,  FungU 
cide.    and   Rodentlclde   Act    (7   U.S.C.    135- 

^^"Sec.  2.  The  secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 

='"*nTtf  induct  a  program  of  evaluating 
rhemlcals  proposed  for  use  as  Insecticides, 
Sides,  ^fungicides,  or  other  PestMdes  for 
he  purposes  of  determining  whether  the 
chenUcals  are  harmful  or  hazardous  to  the 
Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 
'  2rto  distribute  to  interested  persons 
and  agencies,  both  public  and  Private,  data 
collected  under  this  Act  ^howng  the  effects 
of    insecticides,     herbicides,    fungicides,    or 

"^"fs.CoTerate'and  maintain  existing  fa- 
cilities, including  laboratories,  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

•SEC    3    There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  flsca 
vear  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  of 
the   two  flfcal   years   immediately  following 

^''sE/*^2^'^The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and 
efghtleth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 


The  SPEAKER  pro  itnipore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  . 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  second.  ■iTr;fv, 

The  SPEAKER  pro   temiwre.    With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  'oe  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection.  ^^„  „.«„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  will  be  rec- 
olSzed  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes.  .  ,  , 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr   Speaker,  for  a  matter  of  general 
mformation  to  the  House,  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  came  into  being  ml958  known 
Is  the  Pesticide  Act.  It  enacts  into  law  a 
coo^raSe  program,  now  participated 
in  by  the  Department  of  Agnculture  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
?ai?  as  provided  by  a  1964  interdepart- 
mental agreement.  This  program,  how- 
ever, is  related  specifically  to  the  effects 
that  pesticides,  herbicides,  insecticides, 
and  fungicides  have  on  fish  and  wildh  e 
especially    in    estuary    areas    of    our 

'^^Se'^bill  simply  authorizes  a  continua- 
tion of  this  program  for  a  penod  of  3  fis- 
cal vears— 1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

Thfbnras  introduced,  would  author- 
ize a  program  on  an  indefinite  period 
basis.  Both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  after  hearings  and  aft^r 
due  deliberations,  took  the  appropriate 
and  I  think  proper  Position,  that  tms 
program  ought  to  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  3  years.  This  precedent  was  estab- 
lished when  the  same  program  was  ex- 
tended 3  years  ago 

We  also  provided  m  section  2  of  the 
bill  that  the  legislation  would  take  effect 
iso'days  after  its  enactment. 

The  figures  that  are  approved  by  the 
committee  are  $5  million  annually  for 
each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  that  I  have 
enimierated-fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and 
1971  The  current  level  of  expenditures 
since  is  approximately  $3  milUon 

I  know  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  have  Inserted 


in  the  RECORD  following  my  short  state 
ment  a  summary  of  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  from  this  P'-o^^^ff-J^f^^". 
relation  to  our  commercial  Asheies  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Inte rioi  as 
well  as  our  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 
The  list  follows: 

DUREAC  OF  l:0MMERC1AL  FISHERIES.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

1  conducted  180  tests  on  chemicals  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pesticides  used 
throughout  this  country.  This  i "format  on 
Is  valuable  in  providing  warning  information 
on  tTe  labels  ^t  containers  of  chemicals  con- 
cerning the  ellects  on  fish  and  ""f  Ufe. 

2  Have  monitoring  programs  in  16  States. 
These  programs  have  produced  B^^^ly  "^^^; 

e<i  informatl-.n  on  t°'"<=»^>V't„^u  p  As  a 
chronic  eltects  on  fish  and  wildlife.  As  a 
result  of  these  studies  the  Department  has 
worked  Closely  with  Industry  encouraging 
The  use  of  pesticides  which  are  not  highly 
toxic  and  do  not  have  long-term  effects  on 

fish  and  wlldlile.  „„.,^r,n   hnsis 

3.   Have   sampled    iish   on   a   season   basis 

approximating   C.OOO    fish    per    month    on    a 

'T'Hav^'ct'e'.opcc.    methods    to    measure 
CTOwth  in  ovster-s  aiTected  by  pesticides 
^5    Have   assisted  in   the  establishment  of 
competent  State  organizations  in  conducting 
similar  research  programs  <  n  pestlclaes. 

BVREAV   OF   SPORT    FISHERIES   AND    WILDLIFE,   DE- 
TARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

1    Conducted  an  evaluation  of   r  600  tests 
per  vear  on  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish 

""2  Based'on  these  studies,  .afe  levels  of 
usage  of  many  pesticide  and  a  few  com- 
pounds have  been  ^'-^°^'^^^''/°,^°'^"°'  "^h 
desirable  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  such 
as  sea  lamprey,  carp,  bullhead  catfish. 

3  At  4  major  research  laboratories  stra- 
tegically located  throughout  the  united 
States,  the  Department  has  used  1,800.000 
organisms  In  conducting  these  tests. 
T  conducted  1,800  tests  on  the  effect  of 
pesticides  on  the  Bald  Eagle  in  trying  to 
protect  our  National  emblem. 
^5  conducted  research  programs  on  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  migratory  game  birds 
and   other    important   sport   fishes   such   as 

^T  Havrcarrie°d 'cut  cooperative  ^stlclde 
research  programs  with  65  private  Industries 
28Ttate^gencles,  18  Universities  and  12 
other  Federal  agencies.  Results  of  these  tests 
are  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  D^P^tme'it  of 
Agriculture  for  Its  use  in  carry  ng  out  a  pro- 
gram of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife. 

7  Since  1964  when  the  Interdepartmental 
agreement  was  entered  Into  among  the  De- 
plrtments  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture  and 
HeaUh.  Education  and  Welfare,  approximate- 
ly 25,000  labels  have  been  revlewc'l  as  pro- 
vided   under   the    Interdepartmental    agree- 

"e^'partlclpate  and  advise  annually  on  ap- 
oroxlmately  50  Federal  spray  programs  car- 
ried oJitoI  Federally-owned  lands  through- 

""9  ^ActlveTn 'devising  better  methods  of 
control  of  mosquitoes  in  marshes  and  estua- 
rlne  areas 


vear  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  flLal  years  immediately  following 
such  year. 


Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  ,  , 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
copy  of  Hil.  15979,  and  nowhere  do  I  see 
In  It  the  authorization  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  ,,  fv,o 
Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  on  page  3.  Ime  6: 

SEC    3    There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 


Mr   GROSS.  That  is  June  30,  1968,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  LENNON.  As  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands, fiscal  year  1968  is  already 
authorized.  This  is  for  fiscal  ^^a^  ^969. 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  fiscal  yeai  1971.  for 
a  total  of  3  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mav  I  ask  the  gentleman.  How  Is  this 
money  being  expended?  We  are  riot  hi 
the  business  of  building  laboratories  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Is  that  correct 
or  incorrect? 

Mr  LENNON.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
not  doing  that.  Reference  is  made  to 
Snes  3  and  4  on  page  3  of  the  bill  where- 
by the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  operate 
existing  facilities  only,  including  labora- 
tories-no construction   funds  are   au- 
thorized. I  would  like  very  much— but 
in  the  interest  of  time  have  "ot  done  so- 
lo read  the  specific  areas  in  which  these 
funds  have  been  expended  since  the  act 
wa^  passed  oriciually  in   1958    both  In 
the  areas  of  commercial  industries  and 
sport  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  there  any  other 
agencies  in  this  business  of  investigating 
the  use,  and  results  thereof,  of  pesticides 
with  respect  to  marine  life? 

Mr  LENNON.  Tlie  Department  of  in- 
terior is  the  only  one  I  have  ^^nv  knowl- 
edge of.  However,  the  Department  ol 
Interior  works  with  HEW  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  furnishing 
the  information  obtained  from  research. 
In  return  it  secures  information  from 
HEW  and  then  passes  on  this  information 
to   the   Department   of    Asriculture   In 
order  to  let  them  know  in  what  particular 
instances  pesticides  and  insecticides  have 
caused  damage  to  fish  and  ^jildlife  In 
our  estuarine  areas,  and  further  asks 
them  at  all  times  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  properly  identify  the  packaged 
goods,  so  people  will  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  being  used  in  these  areas 
and  how  harmful  they  may  be  to  fish 
and  wildlife  if  improperiy  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  there  is  duplication  of  this? 

Mr  LENNON.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no.  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  earUer 
read  this  bill.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
some  years  ago  we  destroyed  the  cran- 
berrj'  industry  by  an  erroneous  report^ 
Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
an  investigation  2  years  ago  in  which 
they     interviewed     approximately     180 
scientists  and  23  doctors.  We  met  this 
morning,  in  Mr.  Purcell;s  subcommit- 
tee and  we  had  a  Water  Control  Board, 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
a  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Interior.  We  have  a  pollution 
control  group  that  has  several  hundred 
million  dollars  with  which  it    s  trjing 
to  do  something   about  pollution.  But 
this  bill  turns  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  in  an  area  where  all  of  these 
people  have  an  interest,  where  it  can 
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reach  the  sole  conclusion  as  to  what 
pesticides  and  insecticides  can  be  used. 
Yet,  it  has  been  recognized  in  all  the 
legislation  that  this  Is  a  Joint  thing. 

Prom  reading  this  act.  I  notice  Mr. 
Udall,  who  has  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
full  control  in  this  area,  is  authorized 
to  make  all  tests  and  use  his  judgment, 
ignoring  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  tests  and  ignoring  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  tests. 

May  I  say  the  statement  in  the  report. 
if  we  read  it,  has  these  significant  words : 
•It  is  reported."  That  does  not  say  who. 
Here  is  the  report  from  the  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  taking  com- 
plete issue  with  the  statement  of  fact 
as  the  gentleman  says  in  his  report, 
which  says.  It  is  reported,"  but  that 
does  not  say  who.  I  would  hope  this 
whole  subject  matter  would  be  left  for 
planning  by  all  three  of  these  sectors. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  area,  judging 
from  my  own  studies  over  4  or  5  years,  in 
which,  unless  it  has  been  a  case  of  mis- 
use, the  herbicides  and  pesticides  have 
not  done  any  injury,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  doctors  and  scientists. 
They  have  no  evidence  where  there  ever 
has  been  done  any  injury  to  human 
beings,  when  properly  used. 

So  far  as  the  fish  and  wildlife  record 
is  concerned,  this  shows  no  injurj"  except 
from  improper  use. 

Under  this  bill  the  whole  business  is 
being  turned  over  to  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Interior,  because  of  the  fish  and  wildlife, 
as  against  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  has  the 
problem  of  getting  rid  of  mosquitoes, 
rats,  and  all  the  other  things.  The  Sec- 
retary in  turn  calls  the  shots  on  public 
health,  and  on  the  food  which  we  eat. 

Under  those  conditions  I  would  hope 
that  this  bill  would  be  withdrawn.  I  do 
not  believe  either  one  should  I'un  the 
others,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  one 
should  run  the  other  two. 

Mr.  LENNON,  I  do  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  unduly  alarmed  because,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  program  has  been 
in  being  10  years.  We  simply  continue 
the  authorization. 

I  am  interested  in  the  language  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  at  that  time 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  now  I  believe  has  been 
designated  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  his  communication 
addressed  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  GarmatzL  He  says: 

We  defer  to  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  section  2  of 
the  bill. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presenution  of  this  report. 

Also  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  look 
at  the  letter  of  February  29  of  this  year 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz],  signed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
said: 

This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  extent  that  it  would  pro- 
vide new  and  more  extensive  research  data 
on  the  relation  of  pesticides  to  Qsh  and  wild- 
life and  Increased  Information  to  this  De- 
partment for  use  in  the  administration  of  the 


Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  However,  we  defer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  to  the  need  for  this 
provision. 

If  there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
either  of  these  Departments,  we  have 
difBculty  interpreting  it  as  such  in  the 
light  of  that  language. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  report.  I  just  walked  in  from 
a  conference. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  the  bill  here. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  one 
authorized  first  to  conduct  the  research, 
and  then  to  distribute,  and  then  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  certain  actions. 

I  understand  that  in  the  report  they 
referred  to  certain  parts,  but  in  each 
case  they  took  exception  to  some  phases 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  frank  question.  This  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  trans- 
mit information  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  how,  in  the  use  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  or  other  pesticides,  in- 
Jury  to  fish  and  wildlife  can  be  prevented  or 
minimized  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  require  that  such  information 
or  warning  pertinent  to  any  Insecticide, 
herbicide,  fungicide,  or  other  pesticide  shall 
appear  on  the  label  of  each  package — 

Certainly  the  gentleman  would  not  say 
that  is  an  inappropriate  request,  would 
he? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  leaves  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  saddle.  Through  the 
years  I  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
how  strongly  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior feels  in  this  sports  fisheries  area. 

We  have  16  laboratories  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  doing  this  exact 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  LENNON.  We  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
more  laboratories,  but  when  there  are 
two  Departments  doing  work  in  the  same 
area,  this  bill  would  require  us  to  take 
the  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  sports 
fisheries  and  hunting.  I  say  they  ought 
to  get  together,  as  they  do  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Tlie  basic  law  and  an 
interdepartmental  agreement  I  believe 
ihe  gentleman  will  recall,  provide  for  a 
meeting  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  information  relating  to  this 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  show  what  is 
being  changed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture, in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  require  that 
such  information— that  is,  Interior's  in- 
formation— be  used  on  the  label. 

Now.  under  the  oriainal  act  the  label- 
ing is  the  part  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  to  handle.  They  already 
are  doing  research  work  in.  the  area 
where  this  would  continue  the  right  of 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior,  to  which 
I  have  no  objection,  but  this  says  that 
when  the  two  gel  together  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  shall  accept  what  Interior 


does,  not  what  his  own  Department  may 
say. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
distinguished  friend.  I  believe  it  merely 
says  that  once  the  determination  is 
made,  the  research  information  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture, 
then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Interior,  shall  require  the  information 
pertinent  to  any  insecticide,  as  to  its 
effect  on  fish  and  wildlife,  to  be  printed 
upon  it,  that  it  appear  on  the  label.  It 
says  pertinent  information.  The  Secre- 
taiT of  Agriculture  would  not  be  required 
to  accept  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior's 
recommendations  per  se.  The  SecretaiT 
of  Agriculture  makes  the  final  determi- 
nation as  to  what  warning  information 
appears  on  each  label  of  pesticidal 
chemicals. 

Now,  that  is  not  unreasonable.  It 
merely  provides  a  warning  to  the  people 
as  to  how  these  chemicals  should  be  used 
in  the  estuarine  areas. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  it  says,  however, 
that  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  shall 
do  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tells 
him. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  do  not  interpret  it  that 
way.  When  the  determination  is  made 
and  that  information  is  passed  on  to  the 
Secretarj'  of  Agriculture,  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  after  consultation, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
see  that  pertinent  warning  information 
on  the  use  of  pesticidal  chemicals  is  dan- 
gerous to  fish  and  wildlife.  Then  why 
not  print  it  on  the  package  and  notify 
the  manufacturer.  That  is  all  we  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league being  courteous  and  giving  me 
this  much  time,  but  let  me  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized, 
it  says  in  the  first  section,  to  make  this 
investigation.  When  he  decides,  then  he 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. But  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  tell  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture what  to  do.  So  the  determination 
in  the  first  section  is  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  He  then  consults 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
then  tells  him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  Of  course,  I  come  from 
an  agricultural  as  well  as  an  ocean  and 
lakeland  area,  but  is  it  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  how 
4hese  insecticides  and  herbicides  affect 
marine  life? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  I  do  not  want  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  the  sole  responsibility 
and  authority  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
want  the  Department  of  HEW  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  have  it, 
because  we  have  recognized  through  the 
years  that  it  is  an  area  of  great  con- 
troversy and  it  should  be  done  together. 


Here  in.stead  of  following  the  law  which 
exists  on  this,  which  we  have  done  m 
all  other  areas,  it  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  determination  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
then  tell   the  Secretary  of   Agriculture 
what  to  do.  That  is  going  completely 
awav  from  the  procedure  that  we  have 
followed  all  through  the  years   I  think 
the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  should  be 
told  if  they  find  anything,  then,  they 
can  reach  a  consen.sus,  but  to  let  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  do  the  re- 
search and  make  the  determination  and 
tell  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  what  to 
do  ?oes  counter  to  what  we  have  done 

in  the  past.  t     *  i^  t 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  KarthI,  the  author 
of  this  bill.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Mr    KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thknk  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  I  Mr.  Lennon  I  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  us.  I  might  say  to  the 
.rentleman    from   Mississippi,   who   has 
been  asking  these  questions— and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  is  so  interested 
in  this  subject-that  really  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  does  what  the  gentleman  says  it 
does  or  thinks  it  does.  Let  me  say  to  the 
crentleman  and  to  the  House  that  this  bill 
r^rovides  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  do  the  research  within  their 
laboratories  in  consonance  with  the  re- 
search they  have  already  done  and  in 
carrving  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
insofar  as  it  appUes  to  research  on  the 
etfects  of  fungicides  and  pesticides,  and 
what  have  you,  on  wild  life  and  Afh  life. 
They  will  then  make  a  report  to  the  bec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how  injurj-,  or 
death  if  it  does  come  about,  can  be  pre- 
vented or  minimized.  The  Secretarj-^of 
Agriculture  then  will  meet  with  the  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior   and   jointly, 
hopefully,  they  can  come  up  with  infor- 
mation or  have  warning  notices  perti- 
nent to  the  various  fungicides  and  in- 
secticides  so    as   to   limit   the    adverse 
effects  that  those  chemicals  will  have  on 
fish  and  wild  life.  That  is  all  this  does, 
and  I  may  say  that  this  section  is  m  con- 
sonance    with     the     interdepartniental 
agreement   that   is   now   in   effect   and 
which  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tne 
gentleman. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  If  you  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  it  says  that  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  shall  make  the  in- 
vestigation and  he  shall  make  a  detei- 
mination  and  then  he  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  then 
direct  the  Secretary.  ^  „  ^.      ^  ^y,^ 

But.  then  it  says,  "He  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture" to  do  so  and  so^Now.  if  "  th^f 
area,  or  in  the  area  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  has 
been  said  that  this  work  is  being  done 
at  many  other  research  stations  but  they 
did  not  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  is  in  an  area 
where  there  will  be  controversy.  That 
being  true,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  wouio 


be  a  mistake  to  turn  it  over  to  any  single 
department  head.  . 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  concern  about  this  problem  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  However  it 
is  mv  opinion  that  it  is  important  that 
we  write  into  the  legislative  record  here, 
what  the  intent  of  the  proposed  language 

*^"l  would  merely  like  to  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  this 
language,  and  also  U)  ;^et  the  r«:ord 
straight  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  legis- 
lative history  surrounding  this  legisla- 
tion. .  1.  J  „„ 
Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  iMr.  Whitten  I 
is  referring  to  page  2.  line  5,  and  there- 
after, up  to  and  including  line  17,  is  ne 

not?'  .     .  ^, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KARTH.  That  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


(bl  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  carried  on 
pursuant  to  subsection   .a)   of  this  sectlorK 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  ^^11  transit 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  how.  in  the  use  of  'bisect  cdes.  herbi- 
cides   fungicides,  or  other  pesticides.  Injury 
to    fish    and   wildlife   can    be    P''«vented    or 
minimized  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  require  that  such  information 
or    warning    pertinent    to    any    lf^,ectlcide 
herbicide,  fungicide,  or  other  pesticide  bhall 
appear  on  the  label  of  each  package  of  such 
insecticide,    herbicide,    fungicide     or    other 
pesticide,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  labeled  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  ( 7 
U.S.C.  135-135k.) 


Tire  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  1  minute  which  remains  to  us  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. .  ,  J 
Mr  KARTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  for 
vieiding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ce'ntleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN   Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  further  question? 
Mr.  KARTH.  Yes. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  As  the  distinguished 
centleman  well  knows,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducts  research  in  thi-s 
area  as  well  as  does  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

However,  in  the  event  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  differ  with  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
whose  judgment  would  prevail  under  this 
legislation,  if  passed? 

M'-  KARTH.  It  is  my  opimon  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture would  prevail.  However,  it  is  mj^ 
further  opinion  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
conduct  research  in  this  area,  that  is, 
what  the  effect  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  or  the  pesticides  have  upon 
wildlife  and  fish.  Therefore,  it  is  my 


opinion  that  they  do  not  conduct  a  du- 
plicity of  research  in  this  area. 
'^  Mr  speaker,  I  want  to  comme  d  the 
subcommittee  chairman^  te  dis  m 
guished  gentleman  /™'^. North  Ca'oUna 
I  Mr.  LENNON  1.  for  bringing  this  Icglsla- 
t inn  to  the  lloor  today.  .  ., 

The  question  of  the  effects  of  Pesticides 
insecticides,   fungicides,   and   herbicides 
on  fish  and  wildlife  is  indeed  a  worthy 
??seaich  effort.  In  fact,  the  limited  re- 
search already  done,  indicates  strongly 
that  there  is  a  number  ot  .elationships 
bc-uleen  that  use  and  the  deaths  of  nsh 
and  wildlife.   Research   has  found  evi- 
Sence  ol   pesticides  and  in.secticides  in 
ammals    thousands    of    miles    removed 
Som  the  areas  of  use.  There  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  that  many  thou- 
slnds  of  wildlife  deaths  have  resulted 
ivom  excessive   concentrations   in  both 
fish  and  animals.  , 

New  chemicals  are  now  being  tested 
on  plankton,  crabs,  shrimp,  oysters,  and 
other  commercial  fish. 

It  IS  the  effort  of  the  researchers  to 
find    narrow-spectrum    pesticides    that 
may  be  used  to  control  target  pests  with- 
nut  harm  to  other  life. 
°  It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  bill  is  passed^ 
greater  progress  will  be  made  in  this  area 
under  question,  and  that  technical  bi  eak- 
?hiough  will  be  made  so  as  to  protect  fish 
and  widhfe  and  still  allow  uses  of  those 
Chemicals  to  control  pests  and  fun^u^ 
Mr   PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  mj 
sel'f  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.   speaker,   I   too   wish   to  expre  s 
my  support  lor  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

"subseclion  ^a.   of  the  first  section  of 
this  bill  is  simply  a  restatement  of  exist- 

'" Subjection  'b-   of  the  first  section  of 
HR   15979.  however,  does  represent  new 
law.  It  establishes  a  mandatory  respon- 
sibihtv  upon  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
erior  and  Agriculture  io  reqmre  appro- 
priate  information  or  warning  on   the 
abel    of    each    package    of   insecticide, 
herbicide,  fungicide,  or  other  pesticide 
in  Its  use  to  prevent  or  minimize  mjury 
to  fish  and  wildlife.  It  embodies  essen- 
tiallv   what  has  heretofore   been   con- 
tained   in  an  interdepartmental  agree- 
ment I  consider  this  to  be  a  reasonable 
requirement  and  in  consonance  ^^^th  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  in  the  field  of 
consumer  protection-to  wit   to  protect 
ihe  user  of  such  pesticides  from  doing 
irreparable  damage  to  the  very  environ- 
ment  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr   Speaker,  in  many  respects  man  is 
his  verv  own  worst  enemy.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  his  actions 
which  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
serve  to  contaminate  many  of  the  natural 
resources  upon  which  he  is  dependent. 
By  corSparison.  threats  of  Are.  pestUence 
and  plague  against  our  natural  resources 
are  .somewhat  inconsequential  when  con- 
^irierine  the  more  sinister  and  long-last- 
fig  effects  resulting  from  indiscriminate 
use  of  pesticides.  It.  therefore  seer^  to 
me  to  be  highly  appropnate  that  there 
be  adequate  labeling  on  such  chemica  s 
so    as    to    forewarn    man   agauist    this 
probable  harm. 

The  new  section  2  of  the  1958  act  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  evaluate  chemicals  proposed  for  use 
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as  pesticides  as  to  their  potential  hazard 
to  our  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  to 
make  an  appropriate  public  dissemina- 
tion of  this  information.  It.  too.  is  in  the 
ultimate  interest  of  the  user  of  such 
chemicals. 

Finally,  H.R.  15979  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $5  million 
in  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  This  provision 
constitutes  a  committee  amendment 
contrary  to  the  administration's  request, 
which  would  have  extended  the  basic 
enabling  law  indefinitely  and  without 
dollar  limitation.  Exercising  appropriate 
fiscal  restraint,  your  committee  extended 
the  program  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  with  a  fixed  sum  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation. This  is  in  keeping  with  an 
earlier  amendment  to  the  act  in  the  89th 
Congress.  Public  Law  89-232. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  bill,  H.R. 
15979,  meritorious  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  in  the  preservation  of  its  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources.  I,  therefore,  ear- 
nestly urge  that  the  House  do  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.   15979. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEIiY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mississippi . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
the  event — and  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  be  reasonable  and  fair,  as  I 
do — in  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  differ  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  to  results  of  the  re- 
search so  conducted,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  decision 
would  be  binding? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
correct  that  what  the  gentleman  says 
that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
felt  that  some  particular  pesticide  was 
not  injurious  to  fish  or  wildlife,  and  the 
Department  cf  Interior  felt  that  it  was. 
that  then  the  decision  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  prevail. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Then  let  me  carry  it 
one  step  further.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  determine  that  all  of 
these  chemicals  throughout  the  United 
States  that  are  used  by  American  agri- 
culture which  feeds  the  whole  country 
are  harmful,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  to  warn  against  the  use  of 
them  on  the  say-so  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  'because  the  water,  of 
course,  runs  from  the  land  into  the 
water. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  I  be- 
lieve there  was  one  time  when  there 
were  some  differences  between  these  two 
great  departments  of  the  Government, 
but  my  understanding  Is  that  now  they 
work  well  together  under  an  interagency 
agreement  signed  in  1964,  and  I  believe 
the  fear  the  gentleman  expresses  as  to 
the  jurisdictional  responsibility  Is  not 
warranted. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  streams  of  our  country  draw 
their  water  from  the  surrounding  land, 
and  if  we  turn  these  decisions  over  to 
one  Department  which  may  have  for  its 
main  interest,  something  different  from 
the  other  Department,  which  has  as  its 
prime  duty  the  feeding  of  this  great  Na- 
tion—while  protecting   human   health, 


and  of  course  game  and  fish,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  correct  that  they  have 
worked  well  together  under  the  inter- 
agency agreement  signed  in  1964,  but  I 
do  seriously  question  this  matter  of  turn- 
ing it  all  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  if  that  is  what  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  do. 

Mr.  FELLY.  No,  I  do  not  agree  that 
that  is  the  situation  we  are  faced  with 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  diminution  of  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
legislation  over  what  has  existed  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  the  gentle- 
man has  been  most  courteous  in  yielding 
to  me,  and  if  he  will  yield  further,  but 
that  is  the  way  that  I  read  this  particu- 
lar legislation.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not 
the  committee's  intent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  take  over  the  deter- 
mination for  whoever  has  jurisdiction 
over  what  goes  into  the  streams,  can 
control  the  feeding  of  our  Nation,  and 
affect  human  health  by  affecting  what  is 
done  over  the  whole  watershed. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman — before  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota — that  I  believe 
the  problem  of  pesticides  and  the  injury 
to  fish  and  wildlife  is  very  serious,  and 
that  no  Member  of  this  House  should 
hold  any  qualms  as  to  jurisdiction;  the 
obvious  attempt  here  is  to  deal  with  a 
veiy  serious  problem. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  cannot  argue  with 
my  colleague,  but  if  he  will  yield  further, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  the  feeling  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  turn  over  the  full  authority 
to  make  this  determination  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  to  place  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  a  subordinate 
position.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  language  but  trust  it  shall 
be  handled  as  members  of  the  committee 
intend. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
legislative  record,  as  has  been  made,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  sug- 
gested, would  in  that  regard  satisfy  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hesitate  to  argue  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  but  I  want  him  to  feel 
very  comfortable  about  this  bill.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  the  gentleman  asked  is  "No,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  not  have 
the  final  say-so."  The  situation  is  as  such, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  pesticides  and  fungi- 
cides are  on  the  market,  and  they  are 
in  fact  being  used,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  discovers  that  a  particular 
pesticide  or  fungicide  is  harmful  to  flsh 
or  wildlife  if  med  in  certain  dosages,  and 
they  infoi-m  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  this,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  then  in  concert  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  prepare  a 
warning  notice  for  the  label,  and  that 
label  thereafter  goes  on  after  they  have 
made  an  agreement. 


That  warning  notice,  after  they  have 
made  an  agreement,  goes  on  the  prod- 
uct— it  does  not  come  off  the  market. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  as- 
sures me  that  he  contemplates  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say.  though  I  do  not  think  the 
language  requires  that,  but,  of  course, 
does  permit  it. 

Mr.  KARTH.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
what  the  language  says. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  it  requires  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  thing 
that  always  worries  me  about  these 
things  is  that  some  several  years  ago,  I 
think  about  15  years  ago,  we  had  a  select 
committee  on  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
insecticides  and  so  on,  known  as  the 
Delaney  committee.  We  have  held  hear- 
ings for  about  2  years  and  we  found  that 
we  could  always  find  some  expert  who 
would  have  a  very  definite  opinion 
against  the  use  of  any  pesticide  or  in- 
secticide or  herbicide  and  we  even  had 
experts  to  come  before  that  committee 
who  condemned  the  drinking  of  any  cola 
drink — that  it  was  just  going  to  eat  your 
stomach  up — and  they  had  all  kinds  of 
demonstrations  to  prove  that. 

From  what  you  have  said  here  today, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  work- 
ing in  this  field  now,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  said  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  finds  out  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  then  they  will  go  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they 
will  try  to  reconcile  their  differences.  But 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  do  we  have  to 
appropriate  another  $5  million?  That  is 
the  thing  I  am  interested  in.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  is  one 
who  wants  to  save  money  and  this  is  one 
occasion  where  you  can  save  $5  million 
real  quick — because  they  will  find 
enough  experts  in  some  fields  who  will 
come  before  them  and  contend  that  they 
have  some  new  information,  and  they 
will  spend  that  $5  million  and  there  will 
be  a  deficit,  and  then  you  will  have  to 
come  through  with  another  appropria- 
tion, a  deficiency  appropriation,  to  pay 
for  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  somewhere,  and  this  is  a  good  place 
to  start,  because  this  is  purely  a  duplica- 
tion of  what  is  being  done  in  this  field, 
•in  my  opinion,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  on  duplicating  and  spending  an- 
other $5  million  and  another  $5  million 
with  other  bills,  then  you  will  never  get 
this  budget  balanced. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  duplication. 

Second.  I  have  tried  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  after  consultation,  there 
are  labels  wai'ning  the  users  of  these 
pesticides  as  to  the  danger  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  this  is  nothing  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  done  except  under  the  agency 
agreement  signed  in  1964  I  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  They  have  al- 
ways put  warning  labels  on  all  pesticides 


and  insecticide^the  law  requires  them 

^Ur.  FELLY.  I  was  referring  to  the  ef- 
fect on  fish  and  wildUfe. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  you  said, 
and  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  say.  that  if  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  found  that  there  was 
.^omething  injurious  they  ^'"'il^fjoj"  !;^^ 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think  they 
rould  go  to  them  now  and  I  do  not  tnmK 
they  would  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 

that  done.  ^^  .. 

Mr  FELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  hope  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation  would  satisfy  it- 
.elf  that  tliere  was  no  duplication— or 
Uiev  would  not  appropriate  the  funds 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^,  „  „ 

Mr  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  say.  and  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  am  correct  about  the  exact 
money— but  we  have  been  appropriatmg 
something  like  $30  mUlion  a  year  for 
research  in  this  overall  area  of  pesticides, 
herbicides  including  substitutes  for  them, 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
has  a  considerable  sum  now  in  research 
ia  this  general  area— in  fact,  the  whole 
amount  being  spent  annually  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  mUlion  in  this  general  area 

^^  certainly' do  not  want  to  kill  fish  and 
wildlife— but  we  should  not  exclude  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  deter- 
mination of  safety,  a  dec^ion  which 
could  affect  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
country  by  limiting  the  use  of  essential 

chemicals.  .      ..„4.„„ 

The  gentleman  from  Mmnesota  states 

that  they  would  have  to  reach  an  agree- 

"^Mr  FELLY.  I  would  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  be 
satisfied  also  along  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  there  was  not 
any  duplication  and  that  the  respective 
departments  were  working  together  and 
that  there  was  no  confiict-so  I  will  join 
in  writing  legislative  language  here  to- 
dav  on  the  part  of  the  mmority  side  that 
we  do  not  want  to  have  duplication  or 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
do^s  not  want  to  see  any  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  whole  area  is  one 
that  I  have  studied  for  some  several 
vears.  We  had  this  investigation.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  some 
people  will  conclude  one  thmg,  and  some 
people  will  conclude  another  thmg— 
from  the  same  set  of  facts. 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  test  can  be  so  fine  as  to  de- 
tect traces  of  the  material,  and  when 
vou  reach  that  point,  the  question  is 
whether  we  can  leave  to  one  department 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  its 
use  ought  to  be  in  effect,  prevented 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wsh  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H^- 1597». 
a  bill  designed  to  Prfve^t  or  m  nimize 
iniury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides.  ^.       _„„ 

Pesticides,  like  so  many  other  man- 
made  agents  which  are  invented  and  de- 
veloped to  control  and  improve  our 
environment,  possess  both  positive  and 


negative  qualities.  They  arc  designed  to 
increase  our  supplies  of  food  and  mate- 
rials thus  immeasurably  improving  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  Today,  pest  con- 
trol in  agriculture  and  forestry  is  an  in- 
disoensable  and  important  activity  with- 
out which  our  growing  populations  could 
not  be  assured  of  an  adequate  and  whole- 
some food  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  pesticides 
pose  some  definite  problems.  Because  of 
their  toxicitv.  they  do  not  only  kill  pests 
but  are  potentially  harmful  to  many  use- 
ful animals,  insects,  fish,  and  wildhfe. 
Pesticides  often  do  not  vanish  after  use. 
They  remain  potent,  sometimes  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Moreover,  they  fre- 
quently do  not  remain  where  they  are 
applied  We  have  increasing  evidence  of 
chemical  pesticides  cropping  up  far  from 
their  original  area  of  application  and 
still  retaining  thoir  toxicity. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new.  positive  ap- 
proach is  needed  to  assess  the  problem 
of  widespread  use  of  pesticides,  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  pesticides, 
from  the  time  of  manufacture  through 
their  utilization,  decomposition  or  dilu- 
tion and  eventual  removal  from  the  en- 
vironment. A  comprehensive  research 
program  is  needed  to  provide  all  the  nec- 
essary data  on  which  future  protective 
legislation  may  be  based. 

H  R  15979  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  comprehensive, 
continuing  studies  on  the  effects  of  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  arid 
other  pesticides,  upon  the  fish  and  wild- 
life in  this  country.  These  studies  are  to 
determine  the  amounts,  concentrations, 
and  chemical  compositions  which  are 
lethal  or  harmful  to  fish  and  wildhfe.  as 
well  as  the  safe  amounts,  concentrations. 
and  chemical  compositions  which  will 
not  damage  fish  and  wildlife. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  to  transmit  con- 
cise information  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  how,  despite  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  can  be 
prevented  or  minimized.  S^f^  >^^f  "^^Z 
tion  is  then  to  appear  on  the  label  of  each 
container  of  such  pesticides  required  to 
be  so  labeled  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act— 7  U.S.C.  135-135k. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  eval- 
uating chemicals  proposed  for  use  as  pes- 
ticides in  order  to  determine  whether 
such  chemicals  are  potentially  harmful 
or  hazardous  to  our  fish  and  wildhfe  re- 
sources; to  distribute  such  information 
without  restriction,  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  existing  facilities  necessary  for 
the  gathering  and  evaluation  of  such 

data.  ,  ..  _ 

As  we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  tne 
potential  undesirable  changes  in  our  en- 
vironment due  to  widespread,  large-sea  e 
use  of  pesticides,  we  should,  I  believe,  fol- 
low three  specific  goals  in  our  studies  of 
the  chemical  compositions  of  pesticides 
and  then:  effects.  First,  increased  efforts 
should  be  made  to  pinpoint  the  chemi- 
cals which  are  most  effective  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  to  use  none  other. 
Second,  we  should  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  pesticides  which  will  disin- 
tegrate more  rapidly  and  thus  leave  the 
environment  after  a  shorter  period  of 


time  Third,  we  should  accelerate  the  de- 
veTopment  of  nonchemical  pest  control 
mSCs,  or  use  a  (x>mbination  of  chemi- 
cal pesticides  and  biological  inhibiting 

^^r^Ueve  that  the  provisions  of  H^R. 
15079  represent  a  meaningful  step  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  control  our  en- 
lironment  wisely,  by  P^eventrng  further 
damage  to  our  natural  resources  through 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  Pesticides^l 
also  believe  that  the  stated  authorisa- 
tion of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  and  for  each  .succeed- 
ing fiscal  yeer  is  appropriate  and  neces- 

'''^?'urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  favorably  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.K. 
15979,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\ identic 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  ro  L 

The  question  was  taken:  and  theie 
^vere— yeas  333.  nays  25.  not  voting  75.  as 
follows : 

jRollNo.  781 
YEAS— 333 


,111 


Adair 

.\dam8 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
.\rends 
Afihbrook 
.'Vshmore 
Aspmall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bo::gs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
BjTue,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 


Cohelan 

CoU'.er 

Con  able 

Conte 

Conyers 

rorbett 

Corman 

Culver 

rannlngham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daviels 

D.tvi?.  Ga 

D.iv'.s.  V.'is. 

Dawson 

Dolanev 

Dellenback 

Denr.ey 

Derwmskl 

Devi:;e 

Dxklnson 

Dole 

Do-ohue 

Do  in 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dvmcp.n 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 


Garmatz 

Gettvs 

O'.almo 

Gilbert 

Goodllng 

Grav 

Grifflths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hacan 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

H3VS 

Hcbort 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Heckler.  Mase. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hirks 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa- 
Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klnp.N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 
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KluczynsU 

Nichols 

Sikes 

Kornegay 

O'Hara,  111. 

Sisk 

Kuykendall 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Slack 

Kyi 

O'Konskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kyros 

Olsen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Laird 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Langen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Snyder 

Latta 

Ottlneer 

Springer 

Leggett 

Patten 

Stafford 

Lennon 

Pelly 

Staggers 

Lipscomb 

Perkins 

Stanton 

Lloyd 

Pettis 

Steed 

Long.  Md. 

Phllbln 

Steiger,  Artz. 

McCarthy 

Pike 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McClory 

Plrnle 

Stephens 

McCloskey 

Podell 

Stratton 

McClure 

Poff 

Sttickey 

McCulloch 

Pollock 

Sullivan 

McDade 

Price,  Dl, 

Taft 

McDonald, 

Pryor 

Talcott 

Mich. 

Puclnskl 

Taylor 

McEwen 

Rallsback 

Teague,  Calif. 

McFaU 

Randall 

Thompson,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Rees 

Thompson.  N  J 

Miicdonald, 

Reld,  m. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Mass. 

Held.  NY 

Tlernan 

MacGregor 

Relfel 

Tuck 

Machen 

Relnecke 

Udall 

Mallliard 

Reuss 

Ullman 

Marsh 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Utt 

Martin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Roblson 

Vander  Jagt 

May 

Rodlno 

Vanik 

Mayne 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vlgorito 

Me«d3 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Waggonner 

MesKlll 

Ron  an 

Waldle 

Michel 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Watklns 

Miner,  OHIO 

Rosenthal 

Watson 

Mills 

Roudebush 

Whalen 

Mtnisb 

Roush 

White 

Mink 

Ruppe 

Whltener 

Mlnsball 

Ryai 

Widnall 

Monagan 

St  Germain 

Wiggins 

Montgomen.- 

St.  Onge 

Williams.  Pa. 

Moore 

Sandman 

Willis 

Moorhead 

Satterfleld 

woifl: 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Wright 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Schadeberg 

Wyatt 

Morton 

Scherle 

Wydler 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Wylle 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Wyman 

Murphy,  111. 

Schwelker 

Yates 

Murphy.  N.T 

Schwengel 

Young 

Myers 

Scott 

Zlon 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Zwach 

Nelsen 

Shnver 
NAYS— 25 

Abemethy 

Grlffln 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gross 

Pool 

Burleson 

Hall 

Price.  Tex. 

Cabell 

Jarman 

Quillen 

Colmer 

Jones.  Mo 

Rarick 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Plsher 

Mahon 

Whitten 

Gathings 

Natcher 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Abbltt 

Farbsteln 

Pat  man 

Albert 

Flno 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Gardner 

Pure  ell 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Ashley 

Goodell 

Resnick 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Green.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Brock 

Gurney 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Hal  pern 

Roth 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Burton.  Utah 

Hawkins 

Rumsfeld 

Bush 

Holland 

Selden 

Button 

Hull 

Skubitz 

Casey 

Kar.sten 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

King.  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

Don  H. 

Kupferman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Tenzer 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Tunnev 

Dent 

Lukens 

Walker 

Diggs 

Madden 

Watts 

Dlngell 

Mathias.  Md. 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Wilson,  Bob 

Erlenborn 

Mize 

Wilson, 

Eshleman 

Morse.  Mass 

Charles  H. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Winn 

Fallon 

Passman 

Zablockl 

Mr.  King  of  Camornla  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr    Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr  Rovbal  with  Mr  Halpern. 

Mr.  Stiibblefleld  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr   Tenzer  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr  Qule 

Mr.  Karsteii  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr    Madden  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr   Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr  Roth. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dlngeli  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

.Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  tx)  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15399,  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behaK 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ma- 
hon] I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  may 
have  tmtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15399,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  , 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  CREATING 
THE  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTER- 
OCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  15190>  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964 
(18  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15190 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ou.sf  .• 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  -/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
approved  September  122.  1964  (Public  Law 
88-609,  78  Stat.  990),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  •De- 
cember 1,  1969"  in  section  3  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ■December  1.  1970".  and  i: 
by  striking  out  •■$17.500.000'  in  section  4 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24,000,000" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  10 
vears  ago,  my  predecessor  as  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  late  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
obtained  the  services  of  five  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  in  the  country  to 
examine  all  existing  plans  with  respect 
to  improved  transit  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  in  the  area  of  Panama.  In 
1961,  that  group  made  a  report,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  transit  for  the  future  was 
a  sea-level  canal,  and  that  if  nuclear 
means  for  its  construction  could  be  de- 
vised that  they  be  seriously  considered. 
Cost  estimates  of  the  many  plans  con- 
sidered were  attached  to  the  report  and 
it  appeared  that  the  sea-level  canal 
would  be  by  far  the  cheapest  in  opera- 
tion even  though  requiring  a  much 
greater  construction  investment. 

Some  3  years  later,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  legislation  was 
enacted  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  and  $17.5  million  was  au- 
thorized and  subsequently  appropriated 
for  its  work.  By  reason  of  delays  in  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  and  delays 
in  negotiating  agreements  with  Panama 
and  Colombia  to  permit  exploration,  the 
commission  has  been  tmable  to  meet  the 
legislative  deadline  for  its  report  and  has 
expended  virtually  all  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated to  it.  At  the  present  time,  its 
work  has  been  virtually  completed  on 
three  routes  in  Panama — one  of  which 
is  a  potential  nuclear  route — and  work 
has  been  started  on  a  nuclear  route  in 
Colombia.  Part  of  the  planning  behind 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  was 
the  thought  that  discovery  of  a  practical 
route  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  might  be  helpful  either  in 
negotiating  with  that  country  or  giving 
an  alternative  in  case  an  acceptable 
agreement  could  not  be  made.  The  com- 
mission chose  to  begin  its  work  in  Pan- 
ama, and  by  reason  of  factors  beyond  its 
control,  its  expenditures  have  been  larger 
than  planned,  with  the  consequence  that 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  virtually  complete  data  with  re- 
spect to  Panama  and  with  a  bare  begin- 
ning in  Colombia.  As  stated,  $17.5  million 
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has  been  expended  and  a  further  expen(3- 
fture  of  $6.5  million  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work. 

It  is  my  view,  and  that  of  my  commit- 
tee that  completion  of  the  entire  project 
s  necessary  to  furnish  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  with  respect  to 
the  various  routes. 

In  connection  with  its  work,  the  com- 
mission is  conducting  studies  of  weather 
Sltlons,  air  currents,  environmental 
factors,  rainfall,  possible  effects  of  fall- 
out on  the  food  chain,  as  well  as  conven- 
tional core  drilling    Even  )f  a  canal  is 
never  built,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
knowledge  being  collected  will  be  usefu 
m  other  fields.  The  public  health  aspect 
of  the  work  has  ramification  far  beyond 
the  particular  areas,  and  the  upper  at- 
mosphere studies  may  well  have  a  bear- 
Sg  on  future   weather   predictions.   In 
addition,  the  areas  being  explored  for  the 
two  nuclear  routes,  one  in  Panama  and 
one  in  Colombia,  are  practical  y  v-irgin 
areas,  and  their  exploration  will  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
which  could  well  have  a  future  benefit 
to  our  country.  . 

As  a  part  of  its  work  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  a  sea-level  canal,  the  com- 
mission has  stated  that  it  plans  to  ex- 
amine other  approaches  to  interoceanic 
transits  including  the  various  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  modification  of  the 
present  canal.  Cost  comparisons  of  all 
of  the  possible  alternatives  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  so  that  it  can  de- 
termine the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
area  for  improved  transits. 

As  we  all  know,  the  commerce  of  the 
world    is    constantly    increasing,     and 
crreater  and  greater  demands  are  being 
placed  on  the  present  canal.  While  there 
can  be  no  firm  estimate  of  the  time  when 
the  present  canal  will  be  unable  to  serv- 
ice all  of  the  ships  that  present  them- 
selves for  transit,  it  is  clear  that  that 
day  is  coming  and  we  must  prepare  for  it. 
I  submit  that  this  legislation  furnishes 
a  relatively  inexpensive  and.  at  the  same 
time  effective  means  of  securing  the  in- 
formation that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
require  for  an  intelligent  determination 
of  our  course  when  the  question  arises 
with  respect  to  improved  transit  facili- 
ties. I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  we  ccDn- 
<;truct  a  canal  within  our  lifetune.  the 
knowledge     gained     from     the     studies 
underway   will   be    available   to   future 
generations  for  their  consideration. 
^  Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman   from   Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  question  or  two  concerning  this 
bill  How  much  has  been  spent  on  ex- 
ploration with  respect  to  a  new  canal  In 
recent  years?  Can  the  gentleman  give  us 
some  information  as  to  how  much  has 
been  spent  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  last  expenditure 
was  authorized  in  1947.  ^iin^n 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  the  $17.5  million 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  This  new  legislation  is 
S17.5  million.  The  time  was  set  from  1964 
until  the  present  date. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  totals  how  much  of 
an  expenditure  for  this  exploration? 


Mr    GARMATZ.  Seventeen  and  one 
half  million  dollars.  Now  there  is  an- 
other request  for  $6^5  million^ 

Mr  GROSS.  But  has  not  the  Coips  ol 
Engineers  spent  some  money  on  studies 
through  the  years  for  a  new  canal? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  They  have  acted  as 
engineering  consultants  for  the  Canal 
Commission.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  That  may  be,  but  have 
they  not  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
monev  on  studies  throughout  the  years? 

Mr"  GARMATZ.  Not  to  my  knowledge 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  spent 

^  Mr.  GROSS.  The  Commission  was  pro- 
vided for  by  law  on  September  22,  19M. 
and  it  was  6  months  later  before  the 
members     were     appointed?     Is     that 

Mr  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  Why  was  there  such  a 
delay  in  appointment  of  the  commis- 
^on    memSrs?    Does    the    gentleman 

^"Mr."  GARMATZ.  I  am  sure  that  was 
up  to  the  administration,  probably  up 

^r  SSS'can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea  how  much  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  is  spendmg  vuth  le- 
spect  to  the  construction  of  a  new  sea- 

^' Mr'^RMATZ.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  if  she  can  answei 
that  question,  because  she  is  the  chah- 
man  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommit- 

Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   GROSS.   I   yield  to   the   gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  through  December  31.  1967, 
this  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission  has 
spent  $12,294,000  of  the  $17.5  million 
that  was  appropriated.  They  have 
obligated  more  than  $14,800^000^  We  were 
told  that  since  December  31,  1967,  this 
past  vear.  they  have  obligated  the  bal- 
ance of  the  S17.5  million  already  appro- 
priated and  they  must  have  $6>2  million 
more  before  the  first  of  June  or  they 
cannot  continue  their  work. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much, 
in  all  conscience,  is  going  to  be  spent  on 
studies  for  a  sea -level  canal  across  Pan- 
ama or  Colombia,  or  any  other  country-? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Yield  further?  ^  ^, 

'    Mr.   GROSS.   I  yield   to   the   gentle- 
woman. ,  .  ,.,      .     „„ 
Mrs    SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  of  the  gentleman,  when  he  asked 
abouL  the  "Plowshare"  program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  none  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  Atomic  Energj_Com- 
mission  is  charged  to  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission. 
The  AEC  is  making  tests,  and  they  have 
had    two    successful    tests    the    first    3 
months  of  this  year,  one  in  January  and 
one  in  the  first  part  of  March. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  any  idea  ol 

^^M'°^ SULLIVAN.  No.  We  do  not  have 
the  cost  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  these  explosions. 

If  I  may  sav  this  to  the  gentleman  the 
Commission  came  to  us  last  year  asking 


for  some  2  years'  extension  of  time  and 
o  an'SJher  $6.5  million.  We  discussed 
this  request  in  committee.  We  had  hear- 
ngs  on  it  last  year.  The  committee  w-as 
unconvinced  that  they  needed  this  addi- 
tional $6.5  million  to  complete  the  work 
o  be  done  in  Colombia.  The  main  work 
tSat  must  be  done  In  Colombia  is  the 
geology  work,  the  drUllng  work  to  find 
oS  whether  the  nuclear  devices  could  be 
used  in  that  area,  and  so  forth. 

Wo  passed  legislation  last  year  extend- 
ing their  time  but  giving  them  no  more 

'"They  came  back  again  the  first  of  this 
yelr  and  said  they  must  have  more 
monev  and  they  must  have  more  lime 
untn  the  end  of  December  1970.  to  finish 
Sir  work  m  Colombia  and  to  make  the 

'Th^ve  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  neecl 
for  this  money,  pariiculariy  because  I 
did  not  feel  the  Commission  had  earned 
out  its  program  as  it  was  supposed  to  do 
Sat  w?s  t^  make  exploration  outside  of 
Panama  as  well  as  certain  sites  in  Pan- 
ama The  basic  reason  for  setting  up  the 
commission  was  to  explore  areas  outside 
of  Panama  as  well  as  withm.  But  the 
greate"  Srtion  of  the  appropriation  has 
been  spent  in  Panama. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentlew-oman 
that  I  share  the  grave  misgivings  she  has 
wiS  respect  to  this  particular  project^ 
and  thanTher  lor  the  information  she 
has  provided.  ,, 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Yield  further,  I  should  like  to  say  this  to 
he  Hoise,  also:  I  have  not  been  con - 
vmcfd  that  they  need  this  additional 
monev.  but  I  felt  that  while  I  was  some- 
wSat  prejudiced  perhaps  the  Commis- 
sion could  convince  the  full  committee. 
SO  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee if  he  would  call  a  meetine  of  the  en- 
Ure  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  so  that  the  Commission  mem- 
bers could  possibly  convince  the  entire 
committee  that  I  was  wrong  and  they 
were  right.  They  did  this.  Later,  in  ex- 
ecutive session  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
mine  I  believe  was  the  only     no    \ote 
on  the  committee. 

Mr    GROVER.   Mr    Speaker.   I  yield 
mCseif  .-^uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  supported  this  legis- 
lation in  committee,  and  I  do  support 

'^  Thi?legi.slation  has  the  following  pur- 
noses-   To   provide   the   Atlantic-Pacific 
interoceanic   Canal    Study   Commission 
an  additional  year  in  which  to  submit 
its  report:   and  to  authorize  to  be  ap- 
;?opriated   an   additional   S6'.    million 
for  the  Commission  to  complete  its  w-ork. 
The  ba.sic  enabling  legislation  author- 
izing   the    President    to    establish    this 
Studv  Commission  was  enacted  in  bep- 
fember  1964.  However,  the  Comrnission 
itself  was  not  appointed  until  April  1965^ 
Since  that  time,  the  Commission's  work 
has  been  hampered  by  delays  beyond  its 
control,  which  in  part  accounts  for  the 
extension  in  time  now  bemg  sought  by 

H.R. 15190.  ,    _ 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
Tnd  studv  for  the  purpose  of  determm- 
mg  the  feasibility  of  and  the  most  suita- 
ble site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
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level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Noble,  the  Com- 
mission's engineering  agent,  cited  the 
following  specific  areas  of  consideration 
in  the  engineering  feasibility  study  when 
testifying  before  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  last  month: 

(1)  Meeting  traffic  deman^  by  modern- 
izing the  existing  lock  canal; 

(3)  Constructing  a  sea-level  canal  ualng 
conventional  excavation  methods; 

(3)  Constructing  a  sea-level  canal  us'  ig 
principally  nuclear  excavation  methods;  and 

(4)  Constructing  a  sea-level  canal  using 
a  combination  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
excavation  methods. 

The  Commission  was  originally  au- 
thorized to  have  appropriated  $17'/2  mil- 
lion. These  tunas  now  nave  been  largely 
obligated,  but  the  Commission's  worit  has 
not  been  completed.  The  principal  task 
remainilig  to  be  accomplished  is  the  in- 
spection of  the  route  alinement  in  north- 
western Colombia. 

If  denied  the  additional  time  and 
money  sought  by  H.R.  15190,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  able  to  appropri- 
ately and- adequately  conclude  its  work. 
The  Nation,  therefore,  would  not  in  my 
opinion  receive  an  appropriate  return 
on  the  moneys  thus  far  invested  in 
the  project. 

There  is  one  other  facet  which  has  not 
been  touched  on  today.  We  know  there 
have  been  three  rather  unpopular 
treaties  negotiated  with  Panama  but 
not  yet  approved.  If  these  treaties  are 
approved,  within  33  years  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  given,  "locks."  stock,  and 
barrel,  to  the  Panamanians.  I  believe  re- 
cent incidents  in  Panama  indicate  that 
country  is  not  quite  ready  to  take  over 
trusteeship  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  the  Colombia  site,  to  which  this 
money  would  be  applied,  is  fully  ex- 
plored then  I  think  we  have  both  a  politi- 
cal bargaining  tool  and  possibly  ulti- 
mately a  good  option  for  a  sea  level 
canal.  This  is  an  option  that  should  be 
fully  investigated,  and  time  would  thus 
be  given  for  the  American  people  to  look 
at  these  proposed  treaties  and  perhaps 
bring  pressure  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  reject  them. 

There  also  is  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  today  a  certain 
sense  of  urgency  for  taking  timely  action. 
As  Commissioner  Fields  stated  before  our 
committee : 

II  we  [I.e.,  the  Commission]  don't  know 
very  soon,  we  are  going  to  stop  things  and 
If  we  have  to  start  them  up  six  months  from 
now.  It  Is  going  to  cost  more  than  $6  million 
to  get  back  to  the  Information  we  need.  I 
think  we  can  give  you  a  reasonable  Judg- 
ment if  we  have  a  fairly  rapid  Indication 
that  we  should  go  on. 

Accordingly,  the  principal  issue  posed 
by  H.R.  15190  is  simply  one  of  whether 
we  will  choose  to  capitalize  upon  the  mil- 
lioiis  of  dollars  which  already  have  been 
invested  in  this  effort,  or  whether  we  will 
refuse  this  request  and  settle  for  an  in- 
adequate report.  At  a  time  when  a  mean- 
ingful report  is  close  at  hand  but  for 
the  additional  time  and  money  requested 
In  this  legislation,  I  see  little  choice  but 
to  pursue  the  study  effort  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  able  to  find  on  the  floor  any 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  recently  held  hearings  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  was  quite  clearly  ex- 
plained to  us,  I  believe,  that  the  studies 
must  t>e  continued  on  the  Colombia  site 
and  also  the  eastern  Panama  site.  On  the 
proposed  site  along  the  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  border,  they  have  given  up, 
practically,  at  this  time  as  a  source  of 
study  because  they  have  found  many 
obstacles  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  drop  the  study  at  this  time 
in  view  of  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done.  I  do  not  think  we  would  want 
them  to  come  in  here  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  us  on  a  matter  which  is 
admittedly  critical  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  complete  the  studies 
which  we  directed  them  to  perform.  I  feel 
a  little  bit  embarrassed  about  suggest- 
ing the  authorization  of  additional 
money  at  this  time,  but  I  feel  I  must  do 
so  out  of  fairness  because  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  submitted  to  our  com- 
mittee within  the  past  2  weeks.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  fail  to  pass  this 
additional  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  excuse  can  be  given 
for  the  continued  delay  in  making  the 
report? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  they 
have  probably  rim  into  some  matters 
that  required  study  that  they  did  not 
sufficiently  anticipate  at  the  time  they 
began.  I  do  feel  a  very  complete  and 
thorough  job  is  being  contemplated.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  dare  expect  or  anti- 
cipate anything  less  than  this.  This  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  and 
one  which  will  cost  us  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  Failure  to  complete 
the  studies  would  mean,  I  believe,  that 
we  would  lack  the  information  upon 
which  to  make  our  decision  as  to  whether 
we  should  go  ahead  with  the  project  at 
all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin convinced  that  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  slippage  and  a  lot  of  waste  of  money 
in  this  exploration? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
contending  but  what  there  has  been  some 
slippage.  We  all  know  they  have  fallen 
behind  schedule.  However,  I  do  not  feel, 
that  I  have  sufficient  information  arbi- 
trarily to  say  here  that  ihey  should  not 
continue  on  with  the  studies  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  fail  to  get  the 
information  we  directed  them  to  get  for 
us  for  the  purpose  of  our  making  oui 
decision. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  have  been  very  much  troubled  over 
the  whole  canal  situation  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  one  of  those.  I  feel  very,  very 
disturbed  over  those  treaties.  We  orig- 
inally agreed  that  we  would  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  perpetuity.  We  now  ap- 


parently are  considering  giving  it  over. 
As  the  gentleman  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
of  course,  Panama  is  not  ready. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of,  perhaps,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — may  I  ask 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  stalemate 
in  the  midlevels  of  the  two  oceans?  Is 
the  Pacific  at  the  same  level  as  the  At- 
lantic? Does  anyone  have  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  level  in  compari- 
son with  the  tides  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  in  my  opinion  12  feet  on  the 
Atlantic  and  only  11  feet  on  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  In  other  words,  only  1 
foot  difference? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes;  based  upon  the 
tides. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Would  that  factor 
make  a  difference  in  the  two  canals 
which  are  proposed  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  There  is  no  difference 
at  all;  there  is  very  little  difference,  with 
reference  to  the  level  of  the  canal.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  In  other  words,  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  Atlantic  with  reference 
to  the  Pacific  is  relatively  the  same. 

The  very  fact  that  most  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  to  date  has  lieen  done  in 
Panama  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
this  legislation.  We  must  have  an  option 
not  to  build  in  Panama  and  unless  we 
proceed  with  the  work  in  Colombia,  we 
will  not  have  one.  The  other  routes 
through  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  are 
far  longer  and  require  vastly  more  ex- 
cavation, which  places  them  out  of 
reach  with  respect  to  cost. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  And.  how  do  they  pro- 
pose to  even  it  up? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, to  float  it  back  and  forth. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  In  other  words,  there 
are  no  locks  involved? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No  locks. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  No  locks  at  all? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, in  connection  with  this  colloquy  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
sum  of  some  $17  million-odd,  have  been 
already  expended  largely  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  site. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  the  fact 
that  $17  million,  odd,  have  been  ex- 
pended largely  in  the  Panama  area,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
said,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended outside  of  Panama,  as  I  imder- 
stood  it.  I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
we  should  OK  something  that  was 
palpably  wrong  in  its  method  and  then 
put  another  $6  million  down  that  drain. 

Perhaps  it  will  represent  a  lever 
against  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  its 
not  wanting  us  to  do  certain  things. 
After  all,  is  the  Republic  of  Panama  this 
big  and  are  we  this  big?  Are  we  so  afraid 
of  Panama  as  compared  to  the  strength 
of  this  country  and  have  we  lost  our 
backbone  and  do  we  not  stand  up  for 
those  things  for  which  America  stands? 
In  other  words,  I  am  amazed  and  I  have 


a  horrid  feeling  that  these  decisions  have 
^^^r^oS^T^^.  Mr.  speaker.  Will  tbe 
Hi^dnffuished  gentlewoman  yield  f uriiher? 
'^^  The  S?e5^KER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  distinguished  gentle-.voman  from 

°^jif  GARMA?Z.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  ^Mr^.  BoltosL 
The  very  fact  that  most  of  the  Com- 
mSSon's  work  to  date  has  been  done  in 
SnZa  Ts  he  strongest  argument  for 
fhisTgislation.  We  must  have  an  option 
7.f  tn  huUd  in  Panama  and  unless  we 
;;?Jceedwih  the  work  in  Colombia,  we 
'  ^  «^f    have    one    The   other   routes 

:ZS^^,i  «'-,-" SmTe  ex! 

far  longer  and  require  vastly  more  ex 
cavat°  on  which  places  them  out  of  reach 

"^Srs^BS'LTOrThat  Is  quite  true,  but 
uh^  did  we  not  begin  with  Colombia? 
Sv  did  Te  wait  until  the  last  couple 
^moSihs?  It  does  not  make  sense  to  rne^ 
Mr    GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker    wHl  the 
rtistWuished  gentlewoman  yield? 
"^mTs    BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
.^lUshed  gentleman  from  New  York 
^r    GROVER   I  think  I  can  answer 
th^t  Question  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
S   thetigJtiafioSs  with  Panama  were 

S-^SsSL^dSSi?ihM 

nitany  further  effori;  made  to  proceed 
!jSh  reference  to  negotiations  in  Colom- 

''^Mrs  BOLTON.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
It  T very  important  that  these  facts 
should  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ms 
tirimshed  gentlewoman  has  agam  ex- 

'"Mr".  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker   I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub 
committee  on  the  Panama  Ca.nal.  the 
distinguished   gentlewoman   from   Mis 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan!  . 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  I 
shouM  explain  to  the  House  my  «luc  - 
tance  to  authorize  more  funds  for  this 
Set  However.  I  fo  not  mend  to 
make  a  stiff  fight  against  this  bm. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1566  as  m 
troduced.    which    became    law    m    an 
amended  form  on  <J^"^^„2.  1968. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  neeu 
of ^e  Commission  for  additional  unds 
?f  it  is  to  complete  the  work  origmally 
plained.  However,  I  ^ave  grave  misgiv^ 
Tngs  as  to  the  direction  that  Jf sbeen 
taSen  by  the  Commission  m  its  actm_ 
ties  and  I  am  not  certain  that  tne  ex 
indfture  of  this  additional  amount  of 
money  will  be  productive. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  which 
I  .inducted  as  chairman  of  the  Panama 
cS  Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marfne  and  Fisheries  Committee  some 
i  vpars  aEO  it  was  stated  that  the  pro 
poseJ  SSmission  would  investigate 
?outes  not  only  in  Panama  but  n  ad- 
Sining  countries,  and  it  w^.  ^P^  f^,^^^ 
not  stated,  that  the  occasion  for  this  vvas 
potential  difBculties  in  secujmg  an  agree 
raent  from  Panama  for  the  construction 

°%\"e'coSSission  upon  its  aP^intment 
immediately  proceeded  to  work  m  Pan- 


ama and  to  date  has  concentrated  by  far 
tS  greater  part  of  its  efforts  m  that 
country.  It  has  checked  "«  }ess^J'*2 
thrpe    routes    in    Panama    and    at    tnis 
Soment  has  virtually  completed  work  on 
Si  Three   It  has  undertaken  no  work  m 
Sy  country  other  than  Panama  except 
that  a  sm?ll  amount  has  been  don«  m 
Colombia,  and  its  aPPropnated  funds  are 
running  out  before  any  significant  work 
^iave  been  completed  in  Colombia^ 
In  view  of  what  I  regard  as  the  orig- 
inal intention  with  respect  to  canal  sur- 
veys-to  explore  alternates  in  countries 
other  than  Panama-I  am  not  convinced 
Jhat  the  commission  has  met  its  respon- 
sibilities, we  are  all  aware  of  the  dis- 
orders in   Panama  during   the  past   J 
ieeks.  and  very  many  of  us  know  of  the 
treaty   that  has  been  negotiated  with 
Panama,  under  the  terms  of  which  we 
woSi  surrender  virtually  all  of  our  in- 
terest  in   the   canal,   forgo   some   $350 
Son  o^4d  to  the  united  States  on 
Account  of  its  construction,  and  >.^iUd 
turn  over  the  entire  enterprise  to  Pan- 
ama 21  years  hence.  K»U„„o 
All  of  these  things  lead  me  to  believe 
that  somewhere  In  the  Government  Is  an 
expressed  intent  to  confine  our  canal 
building  to  Panama  regardless  of  sur- 
?Ss  political  conditions  or  anything  ese^ 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  canal  might  be  buUt  by  nuclear 
means  either  in  Panama  or  Colombia. 
Xt  the  time  of  my  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber 1967,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
had  done  no  work  leading  to  developrnent 
of  devices  suitable  for  nuclear  excava- 
?L  I  am  happy  to  report  that  smce  that 
time  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
yZv.  two  of  a  series  of  six  Planned  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted,  and  we 
are  informed  that  they  have  been  suc- 

"Sowever,  the  major  roadblock  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  remams  and  v^e 
have  no  assurance  that  even    f  a  suit- 
able site   for   a  nuclear  canal   can   be 
Smid  and  appropriate  nuclear  devices 
ca?f be  devised  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
caS  be  relaxed  to  the  point  to  permit  con- 
struction   Further,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
orders S'  Panama,  and  the  atmosphere 
sSounSing  the  present  treaty  I  am  no 
pertain  in  my  own  mmd  that  another 
clnal  will  ever  be  buUt.  In  this  respect 
5  call  j^ur  attention  to  the  fact  that 
right  now  plans  are  under  way  to  trans- 
port freight  in  containers  from  the  Far 
East  by  ship  to  the^vest  coast  of  the 
United  States,  by  rail  to  the  east  coast, 
and  bv  ship  to  Europe.  This  will  eliml- 
nafe  a'^consWerable  part  of  the  traffic  on 

^uStspect  to  bulk  freight  the  Pres 
ent  canal  will  handle  up  to  50,000-ton 
vessels  and  it  appears  that  larger  vessels 
might  wSl  seek  toll-free  routes  since 
Sr  cost  of  operation  would  be  so  low 
as  not  to  justify  payment  of  tolls. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  need  of  this  legislation 
and  Suctantly  must  withhold  my  assent 

^Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  5;ield 
5  mtau^s  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Murphy],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 


Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  rise  in  support  of  the  addi- 
Sonal  $b.5  mUlion  appropriation  wWch 
T  fppl  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  success 
ti' and  proper  completion  of  the  ni^^ 
sion  of  the  Interocean  Canal  Commiss  on 
wWch  was  the  subject  of  a  resolution 
already  passed  by  this  House. 

some  vears  ago  we  authorized  $17^5 
JZn  to  be  spent  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  that  $lT.t) 
SSi  was  to  have  the  President  ap- 
nnint  a  commission  that  would  recom- 
Sd  to  the  congress  the  feasibility  of 
building  another  interocean  canal. 

Tl  "s  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  today^ 
This  House  has  already  appropriated 
$17  5  million  to  do  the  jol^the  specific 
job— of  making  an  engineering  survey- 
an^lneering  study-to  recommend  the 
feasbilitv  of  building  another  mter- 
Sean  canal.  Wc  now  find,  -some  years 
S  due  to  means  beyond  the  contro 
of  the  Commission  that  an  add^t.ona 
$6,5  million  is  necessary  for  that  Com 
mission  to  adequately  report  back  to  the 

%"o  hSe  we  are  faced  with  this  prob- 
lem   Do  we  deny  the  $6.5  million,  there- 
by telling  the  Commission-and  this  was 
Se  quesSon  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  during  the  committee  hear 
inas_I  said  what  would  be  the  result  oi 
denVng  this  S6.5  million  to  the  Comnils- 
?on  and  he  said  categorically  that  they 
Sd  come  in  -ith  an  inadequate  re- 
rort   That  is.  that  the  $125  million  al- 
ready spent  and  the  other  $5  million 
Ihat  wil  be  spent,  which  is  already  obli- 
gated will  ^0  down  the  drain  m  an  in- 
complete engineering  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ,.,  ^^ 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  will  DC 
hapiy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

^°Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commission,  under  whose  con- 

""MfllURPHY  of  New  York.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Commission  got  off  on  a 
Uttle  late  start.  Second,  one  of  the  rea 
sons  for  that  late  start  was  this— itj^as 
?o  get  the  local  authorizations  in  tho^ 
coSies.  both  Colombia  and  Panama^ 
so  that  the  site  selection  teams  and  the 
meteorological  teams  and  the  medlcai 
Sams    and    hydrography    teams   coijd 
havTthe  permission  of  the  countries  and 
the  Provinces  to  po  in  and  to  do  tne 
nroner  sun-eys  that  were  necessary. 

This  is  w-hat  brought  on  the  main 
nroblem  You  see.  the  Panamanian 
Se^and  the  Colombian  jungles  are 
not  exactly  like  Davenport,  Iowa.  You 
have  the  difficulty  in  the  rainy  season. 
Sch  covers  half  of  the  calendar  year^ 
making  it  virtually  impossible  to  do  a 
SrtS  portion  of  the  engineering  work 
durine  that  time  of  the  year. 

St  is  one  of  the  things  that  have 
delayed  the  Commission  from  cornplet- 
inc  its  jobs.  Also  the  problem  of  gettmg 
toLther  proper  and  adequate  engmeers 
and  cipable  scientists  to  come  iii  and 
do  this  type  of  work  has  made  It  very. 

^%rwf  come  to  the  problem  of  the 

^'Sere  we  have  three  treaties  that  tWs 
CommisSon  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
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Commission  had  no  responsibility  to 
negotiate  treaties.  The  Commission  was 
specifically  authorized  to  do  one  thing — 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  feasibility 
of  building  an  interocean  canal. 

The  purpose  of  the  three  treaties  was 
to  negotiate  in  the  following  areas:  a 
status  of  forces  agreement,  a  treaty  on 
the  present  canal,  and  a  future  inter- 
ocean canal  treaty. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  report  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  completing  this  new  interocean 
canal.  So  therefore  I  do  not  think  we 
should  consider  the  deliberation  of  this 
basic  $6.5  million  a  question  of  Panama 
Canal  treaties. 

I  think  that  should  be  left  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  also 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Now.  so  far  as  the  Atomic  Energj' 
Commission  is  concerned,  we  now  have 
this  problem  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Several  years  ago  when  some  of  the 
craterlng  shots  were  to  be  fired  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  asked 
the  President  to  delay  for  some  period  of 
time  the-  firing  of  atomic  weapons  and 
nuclear  weapons  in  this  countr>'.  And 
that  was  done.  This  caused  a  delay  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Commission. 

However,  I  have  here  a  report  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  dealing  with 
the  latest  cratering  shots  fired  just  a  few 
weeks  ago — a  series  of  five  nuclear  ex- 
plosions— and  this  is  the  picture  devel- 
oped— they  were  all  1.1  kiloton  .'shots. 
These  detonations  were  very  successful 
shots,  and  I  will  leave  this  photograph 
here  for  Members  of  the  House  if  you 
would  like  to  look  at  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  the  report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  this 
point : 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  26, 1968. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  In  view  of  the  Interest 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  In  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  report  the  preliminary  results  of  Plow- 
share's  most  recent  craterlng  experiment. 
Project  Buggy. 

Bugg>',  which  was  conducted  on  March 
12,  1968.  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  consisted 
of  the  simultaneous  detonation  of  a  row  of 
five  nuclear  explosives  each  having  a  yield 
of  about  11  kllotons  (equivalent  to  1100 
tons  of  TNT).  The  explosives  were  burled 
135  feet  deep  In  hard  rock  and  were  spaced 
150  feet  apart  in  a  straight  line. 

I  have  enclosed  a  photograph  of  the  re- 
sultant linear  crater  which  Is  about  80  feet 
deep,  310  feet  wide,  and  930  feet  long.  These 
dimensions  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
predictions  of  40  to  100  feet  deep,  120  to  280 
feet  wide,  and  760  to  880  feet  long.  As  a  basis 
for  comparative  size  of  the  crater,  a  truck 
can  be  seen  Just  below  center  near  the  left 
margin  of  the  photograph.  Radioactivity  re- 
leased by  the  detonation  was  less  than  ex- 
pected and  caused  no  health  or  safety  prob- 
lems either  on-site  or  off-site. 

The  experiment  is  considered  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  In  the  program  to  develop  nu- 
clear excavation  technology,  being  this  coun- 
try's first  nuclear  row-charge  excavation.  Pre- 
liminary Indications  are  that  the  experiment 
was  highly  successful  in  providing  informa- 
tion about  ditching  effects  using  nuclear  ex- 
plosives In  hard  rock. 


If  you  desire  further  information  on  Proj- 
ect Buggy  or  the  Plowshare  program,  pleaae 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  KEi-l-Y, 
Director,  Division  of  Peaceful 

Nuclear  Explosives. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  these  proposed  treaties  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Selection  of  a  Sea-Level  Canal. 

1  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  serve  on  the 
Inter-American  Subcommittee.  We  did 
have  hearings  on  this  subject.  They  have 
everything  to  do  with  it  in  this  respect. 
Who  is  going  to  control  the  new  canal,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  new  canal?  I  think  some 
of  us  would  like  to  know  before  we  go 
very  much  further  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  explorations  and  surveys  in 
this  respect.  I  say  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  does 
have  everything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  will 
take  an  accurate  and  a  correct  engineer- 
ing study  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Colombia  route  or  the  Panama  route 
or  both  are  feasible  to  build  an  inter- 
ocean canal,  whether  or  not  nuclear  ex- 
plosives can  be  used  along  the  Colombia 
route  or  along  the  Panama  route;  these 
will  be  key  discussions  in  the  prelimi- 
nary work  in  our  treaty  negotiations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Practically  all  the  money 
has  been  spent  in  Panama,  and  very 
little  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grover]  and  I  have  spent  many 
days  in  the  jungle  sites  in  Panama  and 
along  the  Atrato  River  in  Colombia. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  Atrato 
River  site  for  the  past  2  years.  We  have 
gone  down  to  those  jungles  each  year 
and  have  visited  every  site.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  problems  of  those  site  engi- 
neers and  have  seen  what  the  scientists 
have  faced.  We  have  observed  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  done.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  the  Colombia  route 
is  receiving  every  bit  as  much  attention 
as  has  the  Panamanian  route  studies. 
That  is  why  we  need  the  additional  S6.5 
million.  We  need  it  to  come  up  with  an 
accurate  and  definitive  engineering  rec- 
ommendation to  this  Congress. 

My  colleagues,  do  not  throw  away 
S17.5  million  by  voting  down  the  au- 
thorization requested  here  today.  It  is 
false  economy  to  deny  this  Commission 
this  small  increment  of  funding  which 
is  vital  to  their  properly  completing  their 
mission.  Specifically  to  fulfill  the  duty 
assigned  to  them  by  this  Congress  of 
recommending  the  site  of  a  new  inter- 
ocean canal. 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania i  Mr.  Cl.ark!. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  maintain  free  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 


by  reason  of  the  fact  that  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  commerce  through  the  canal 
originates  or  t€rmlnates  in  the  United 
States. 

The  present  canal  has  a  limited  future 
life  and  we  must  plan  for  another  means 
of  transit.  A  complete  report  from  this 
Commission  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard  our  commercial  and  defense 
Interests  in  the  area. 

I  am  for  this  legislation  as  I  want  Co- 
lombia to  be  surveyed  as  the  country  for 
the  new  canal. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15190. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  216.  nays  137,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  79] 
YEAS— 216 


.^dams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
BeU 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  l,'>nn. 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakla 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grav 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heist  oskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 


McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
MallUard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Plrnie 
PodeU 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
I^cinskl 
Railsback 
Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 
Reinecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 


Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

S'.sk 

Shtck 

smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stas-'gers 


Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieriian 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 


\Vagt:onner 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

VVUllams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

A.shbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

BeviU 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

rolmer 

Conte 

Cowger 
Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Everett 

Fisher 


NAYS— 137 

Flynt 
Foley 

Fultor.Tenn. 
Gathings 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  leek 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harrison 
Harsh  a 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hiingate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karth 

Kastenme'.er 
King.  N.Y. 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
McClory 
McCuUoch 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Myers 
NOT  VOTING — 80 


Nichols 

O'Konskl 

ONeal,  Ga 

Passman 

Patman 

Pike 

Poage 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Handall 

Kanck 

Reid.  111. 

Reifel 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Koudebush 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Scherle 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprlncer 

Steicer.  Anz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stnckey 

Sullivan 

Talcotl 

Teasue.  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waldie 

Wampler 

VVatkins 

Watson 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Zlon 


Mr.  Bovbal  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr   Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Qoodell. 
Mr  Zablocki  vrtth  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.    Hull    wlUi    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Brock 
Mr.    Teague    of    Texas    with    Mr.    Don    H. 
Cl.iusen. 

Mr  Selden  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr   Henderson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr'  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr   Carev  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr  Casev  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr   Abbltt  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  DlKgs. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr  Dingell  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr  Blnpham  ^vith  Mr.  Smith  of  ^<^\}^'l' 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Karsten  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr   Steed  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Tunney^ 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  changed  his  vote  from 

"vea  '  to  "nay."  ^  ,  ,        .„ 

"  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  changed  his  vote 

from  "vea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcea 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Abbltt 
.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey 
Casey 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Corman 

Cramer 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Eshleman 

Fallon 


Farbsteln 

Flno 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gurney 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

HuU 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCloskey 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Md 
Matsunaga 
Mlze 


Moore 

Nix 

Pepper 

Pool 

Quie 

Resnick 

Riegle 

Rivers 

RostenkoWBld 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rtimsfeld 

Selden 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Zablocki 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected^ 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 


Ma' 


Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr    Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 

'X  °S'oJ"al-ifornla  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 
Z-  ?S\r  rh  M?  B^^rnrof  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Whalley. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (iiR- 
6347)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28  1948 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6347 
Be  it  enacted  brj  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  S^tesof 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ^j\« 
fl«t  sentence  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled, 
^n  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  independence  National  Hlswrtcal  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  ^PP'^jf.^'i^^.^^, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1061),  as  amended.  Is  ftir^ner 
amended  by  sinking  out  ••$7.950  000"  and 
inslnm  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,200,000." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.  iTnfv,r.i,t 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered.  . 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Tay- 
lor] wUl  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SAYLOR]  will  be  recognized  for  20 

minutes.  ,^  .,  ^„_ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]. 
Ml     TAYLOR.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 

such 'time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman  from  Colorado   [Mr.  Aspin- 

all]. 


Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great'  pleasure  lor  me  to  i ^commend  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  bill  'H.R. 
6347  >  which  is  now  before  us. 

This  legislation  is  desigiu'd  to  complete 
the  acquisition  program  at  the  inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  w!nch 
the  Congress  authorized  in  1948.  It  pio- 
vides  the  funds  neces.sary  to  acquire  tne 
last  remaining  parcel  of  land  m  private 
ownership  which  is  within  tne  oound- 
arlcs  of  the  park. 

This  property— which  consists  of  a 
16-siorv  office  building  and  two  other 
smaller  structures  which  are  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  historic  setting- 
can  be  acquired  for  S3.250.000.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  presently  has  an 
option  for  the  purchase  of  this  Property 
at  this  price  and  the  committee  has  been 
advised  that  this  is  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  according  to  tne  ap- 
praisals   made    by    the    National    Park 

Service.  ,  .  ,„^  ^.  . 

In  short  H.R.  6347  merely  provides  the 
necessary  authorization  for  this  partic- 
ular  acquisition.   This   is   accomplished 
by  amending  the  basic  act  of  1948  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  87.950,000  to  $11,200,000. 
I    might    say,    parenthetically.    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee  feels  that  this  procedure  is  the  onls 
wav  to  keep  projects  of  this  .^ort  honesty 
If  there  were  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  then  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Conpress 
to  maintain  adequate  surveillance  over 
these  programs.   Under  this  procedure, 
we  generally  authorize  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  needed  by  the  authonzmj 
agency.  Then,  if  it  is  impossible  for  the 
agency  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  us 
own  estimates,  we  say  that  the  agency 
must  come  to  the  Congress  aeain  and 
justify  any  additional  outlay. 

Mr   Speaker,  we  are  approacning  the 
bicentennial  of  our  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  hoped  and  anticipated  that 
some  6  million  Americans  will  Msit  this 
most  revered   treasure  of  our   national 
histoiT   If  those  nsitors— and  the  mil- 
lions who  will  come  after  them  in  suc- 
ceeding   years-are    to    e^P^"f  "^  .,^Jf 
fullest  measure  of  the  "Spirit  of    76. 
then  it  is  essential  that  we  act  now  to 
acqire  this  last  parcel  of   nonhistone 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
national  historical  park. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
sav  that  our  colleague  from  Pf nng-lvania 
iMr.  Byrne],  who  sponsored  H.R.  bJ4(, 
has  been  a  most  persistent  proponent  of 
this  national  historical  park  His  actue 
interest,  together  with  that  of  my  friend 
from  Philadelphia  [Mr.  Eilberg  1  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  committee  m 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I 
recommend  the  favorable  consideration 

°^"i^GfSsS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

tleman  yield?  .  ,j   »     «„  annrt 

Mr    ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  good 

friend,  the  pentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

^° Whlus'he  proximity  of  this  property 
to  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  There  are  three  blocks 
thkt  are  involved  in  this  unit.  This  area. 
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as  I  understand,  is  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  three-block  area.  It  would  be  about 
a  block  and  a  half,  a  block  and  three- 
auarters  from  Independence  Hall. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  this  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  this  historic  site. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  opinion  tnat 
it  is  A  good  case  was  made,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend.  Usually.  I  am  not  too 
much  in  favor  of  just  tearing  down  a 
building  because  of  the  fact  that  it  hap- 
pens to  be  an  old  building  in  a  particu- 
lar area.  But  certainly  this  high-rise 
building  in  this  particular  area  does  take 
away  from  this  particular  spot  the  ad- 
vanuges  that  we  should  have  present  m 
a  national  historic  area. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  site  on  which  the 
present  buildings  exist  will  be  converted 

into  a  park? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  It  will  be  just  con- 
verted into  a  park  like  the  rest  of  it. 
There  will  be  no  building  left. 

Mr  GROSS.  Subject  to  pubUc  use? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  subject  to  public  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  more  property 
will  it  be  necessary  to  acquire? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  last  of  this 
unit  It  will  depend  entirely,  as  far  as 
future  purchases  are  concerned,  upon  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee for  additional  areas.  _   .„,^, 

Mr  GROSS.  What  has  the  Federal 
Government  already  expended  in  this 
particular  situation? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  original  authori- 
zation was  $7,950,000.  This  measure 
would  raise  the  authorization  to  $ll,- 

Mr  GROSS.  The  sum  of  $11,200,000. 
and  this  is  the  last,  so  far  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  from  the  standpomt  of  ac- 
quiring property  ?  iV,   4.    o 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  this  unit;  that  is 

correct 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know— as  I  usually  inquire  in  cases  of 
this  kind— whether  the  last  time  we  had 
this  request,  we  were  told  that  would 
be  the  last  time  the  request  would  be 

made? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  No.  May  I  answer  my 
good"  friend  from  Iowa,  we  have  never 
been  told  this  is  the  last  request,  and 
I  suppose  we  are  not  being  told  that  now. 
We  knew  this  property  would  have  to 
be  acquired  sooner  or  later.  Plans  have 
been  made  for  that.  This  has  been  a  busi- 
ness building,  held  by  a  life  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman  is  saying, 
so  far  as  he  knows  now.  this  is  the  last 
real  estate  acquisition  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  this  site? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  So  far  as  the  gentle- 
man now  speaking  knows,  there  will  be 
no  other  request  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say. 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  I  am 
not  a  spendthrift.  I  do  not  like  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money.  But  here  is  some- 
thing that  above  all  things  should  be 
historically  important  to  the  people  of 
America— that  is,  the  preservation  of 
this  historical  monument,  where  this  Na- 
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tion  was  born,  and  where  the  Founding 
Fathers  set  up  this  Nation  and  all  the 
machineiy  that  has  so  successfully  op- 
erated all  these  years. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  many 
projects  I  think  are  not  worthwhile.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  knows,  when  we  had  be- 
fore our  committee  some  members  of  a 
national  memorial  board  and  we  were 
trying  to  establish  a  national  monument 
where  two  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  burled,  and 
they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  not  of  such  national  significance 
that  it  should  be  set  aside  as  a  national 
memorial.  I  say  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  honor  the  people  and  men  who 
brought  forth  this  great  Nation.  I  think 
this  is  money  we  can  well  afford  at  this 
particular  time,  and  we  should  do  away 
with  some  other  things  that  probably  are 
not  as  important. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  aeree  with  the  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  that  this  is  a  historical 
monument  that  should  be  preserved  for 
all  Americans  to  go  and  see. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida.  I  think  his  evaluation  is 
100  percent  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  piece  of  property.  This  property  was 
included  in  the  original  bill,  introduced 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne],  and  at  the 
insistence  of  the  company  at  that  time, 
we  eliminated  this  building.  Now,  devel- 
opment has  taken  place,  and  the  pur- 
chase price  which  is  here  fixed  is  the 
lowest  appraisal  that  has  been  made  by 
any  of  these  appraisals,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  acquired  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  the  building  has 
outgrown  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  If  we  do  not  pick  it  up  at 
this  time,  the  building  will  be  renovated 
and  refurbished  and  after  many  years 
we  may  have  to  acquire  it  at  much  great- 
er cost. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
correct.  This  is  why  I  urge  our  colleagues 
at  this  time  to  accept  this  offer. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  all  that  has  been  said.  The  insur- 
ance company  moved  out  of  this  building 
because  it  could  not  expand  and  could 
not  get  other  property.  Only  .short-term 
leases  have  been  entered  into.  We  have 
an  option.  What  is  the  alternative?  If 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  option, 
the  insurance  company  is  going  to  make 
other  plans.  They  are  going  to  renovate 
the  building  and  make  long-term  leases, 
and  our  opportunity  to  get  it  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  presenta- 
tion and  commend  the  ranking  Republi- 
can Member  of  the  committee  for  em- 
phasizing the  bipartisan  support  of  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  is  very  de- 
serving of  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  [Mr.  Byrne]  who  has  been 
the  champion  of  this  development  for 
many  years.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. .„    ^, 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  S.^ylor],  for  the 
work  which  has  been  done  on  Independ- 
ence Hall. 

As  the  gentleman  probably  knows,  I 
have  represented  the  district  in  New  Jer- 
sey immediately  across  the  Delaware 
River  from  Philadelphia;  therefore,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
since  1948  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  that  all  of  the 
people  not  only  of  that  area  but  of  the 
entire  country,  of  both  pohtical  parties, 
owe  the  committee  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
what  they  have  done  at  this  shrine. 

In  all  fairness,  I  believe  the  one  man 
who  deserves  the  credit  more  than  any- 
one else  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Philadelphia,  James  Byrne.  It  has 
been  his  leadership  and  his  dedication  to 
this  shrine  which  has  brought  forth  the 
beauty  and  has  brought  forth  the  im- 
provements that  have  really  made  it 
something  all  Americans  can  be  proud  of. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that  Repre- 
sentative Byrne  has  truly  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  I  join  with  him  in  commenda- 
tions to  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Byrne].  He  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  prodders  I  have  among  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948  the 
Congress  authorized  a  program  of  ac- 
quiring the  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Independence  Hall  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  purpose  was  to  restore  the 
area  to  something  approximating  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  years  that  followed  that 
great  event.  Today  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  is  one  of  our  na- 
tional treasures  and  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  system  of  parks  that 
is  administered  by  the  National  Park 


Service.  In  1966.  for  instance,  it  was  vis- 
ited by  2,750,000  persons. 

As   presently    constituted.   Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  comprises 
a  little  less  than  22  acres,  of  which  near- 
ly 16  acres  are  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  of  this  area,  with 
one  exception,  is  owned  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions   and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
included  In  the  park  are  a  number  of 
historic  structures— independence  Hall 
itself-  Carpenters  Hall,  where  the  First 
Continental  Congress  met:  Philosophical 
Hall   the  home  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin;    and    the    First    and    Second 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  names 
of  which  speak  for  themselves.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  number  of  other  historic 
:;tructures   which   belong   to   the   same 
period  and  are   administered  by  or  m 
cooperation  with  Independence  National 
Historic      Park— Christ      Church,      St. 
George's  Church,  Old  Swedes'  Church, 
Mikveh    Israel    Cemetery,    the    Bishop 
White     House.     Franklin     Court,     the 
DLSchler-Morris    House    where    George 
Washington  lived  in  1793  and  1794,  and 
many  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  bnl  we  are  now 
considering,  H.R.  6347.  is  to  make  provi- 
Mon  for  acquiring  the  last  remaining 
ronconforming  parcel  of  land  within  the 
area  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chestnut 
Street,  on  the  south  by  Walnut  Street, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  by  Third  and 
Sixth  Streets,  respectively.  The  property 
is  now  owned  by  the  Reliance  Insurance 
Co  On  it  are  a  16-story  office  building 
and  two  smaller  structures  which,  if  the 
historic  scene  on  which  they  stand  is  to 
be  fully  restored  and  preser\-ed,  ought  to 
be  torn  down. 

The  company  is  willing  to  sell  its  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  for  $3,250,000 
and  has  given  the  National  Park  Service 
an  option  to  buy  at  that  price.  Testimony 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  was  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  less  than  the  lowest  of  sev- 
e-al  appraisals  made  for  the  company 
and  that  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
gards it  as  a  fair  figure. 

We  all   realize   that  these  are  tight 
budget  days,  but  I  beUeve  and  our  com- 
mittee beheves  that  acquisition  of  this 
property  ought  not  to  be  delayed  any 
longer  The  bicentermlal  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  not  many  years 
away  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  will  be  the  focus  of  attention  for  the 
celebrations  that  will  come  with  the  bi- 
centennial. The  Park  Service  is  antici- 
pating 6  million  visitors  to  the  park  that 
vear    They   are  very   properly   looking 
"ahead  and  preparing  for  this  event.  Ac- 
quisition of  the  ReUance  Insurance  Co. 
property  and  restoration  of  the  scene  is 
one  part  of  the  program.  But  this  will  all 
take  time.  It  will  take  time  to  get  the 
necessary  appropriations  even  after  this 
bill  becomes  law.  It  will  take  tune  for  the 
present  tenants  of  the  building  to  make 
arrangements  for  other  office  space  and. 
aiter  they  are  out.  to  demolish  the  buUd- 
ing,  fill  in  the  excavations,  and  landscape 
the  site  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the 

"Most  important,  however,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  price.  As  elsewhere,  we  may  as- 


sume, real  estate  prices  in  PhiladelpWa 
are  rising.  Although  the  insurance  com- 
pany has  been  very  cooperative  thus 
far— and  I  personally  want  to  thank  it 
for  its  public-spirited  attitude-it  would 
be  unfair  for  anyone  to  ask  >t  to  extend 
its  option  indefinitely  without  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  price  that  is  now  agreed 
upon.  This,  I  say.  is  to  me  a  very  com- 
pelling reason  for  our  taking  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

in  substance,  what  H.R.  6347  does  is  to 
raise  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
independence  National  Historical  Paik 
bv  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  opt  on 
n'rice   The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  will  be  available  for  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  There  will  be  other  costs 
now  estimated  at  $580,000,  which  will  be 
borne  by  the  National  Park  Service  from 
its    regular    sources    of  .^evenue^    Th  s 
amount  is  that  which,  it  is  thought,  ^ill 
be  needed  for  demohtion.  backfill,  and 

'"'^Jf  sSer.  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  H.R.  6347. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n>x  \n 
support  of  H.R.  6347,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  28,  1948.  relating  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park. 

The  act  of  June  28.  1948,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  national  historical  park, 
certain  historic  structures  and  properties 
of  outstanding  national  significance  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  founding  and  growth  of  these 
United  States. 

Acquisition  of  these  properties  \\  as 
originally  begun  as  part  of  the  National 
Park  Service  "Mission  66  project.  To- 
day, the  acquisition  program  for  this  his- 
toric  park  remains  uncompleted.  There 
remain  three  nonhistoric  buildings  in  the 
central  unit  of  the  park  which  mtrude 
upon  the  scenic  and  historic  integrity  of 
this  national  shrine.  H.R.  0347.  i  Passed 
and  the  moneys  appropriated,  will  elimi- 
nate this  intrusion  and  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  acquisition  program  for 

the  park. 

HR    6347  increases  the  amouni  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  the  Independ- 
ence   National    Historical    Park    from 
S7  950.000  to  $11,200,000.  The  increase  of 
S3'250.000  will  permit  the  acquisition  of 
the    remaining    nonhistoric    structur^ 
which  comprise  a  16-story  office  building 
and    two    adjacent    smaller    buildings. 
These  nonhistoric  structures  are  present- 
ly owned  by  the  Reliance  Insurance  Co. 
The  company  has  executed  an  18-month 
option  to  sell  these  properties  to  the 
United  States  for  $3,250,000.  This  amount 
is  substantially  less  than  the  lowest  ap- 
praisal made  for  the  company.  The  op- 
tion to  purchase  these  properties  will  ex- 
pire on  Octot>er  31, 1968. 


Acquisition  of  these  properties  is  nec- 
essary because  they  are  not  compatible 
with  the  plans  and  design  of  the  his- 
torical park.  After  acquisition,  the  plans 
call  for  the  demolition  of  these  structures 
in  order  to  interpret  and  portray  the 
area  as  it  existed  in  1776. 

Mr   Speaker,  in  view  of  the  pending 
bicentennial  celebration  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation,  the 
acquisition  of  these  properties  becomes 
most  important.   It  is  most   important 
that  we  portray  accurately  on  our  200tn 
birthday,  tiie  birthplace  of  our  Nation 
and  the  cradle  of  its  liberty  and  freedom. 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  four  most 
significant  and  insphnng  symbols  of  our 
American   heritage    are:    our   Aagi; /he 
Statue  of  Liberty,  these  hallowed  Hails 
we  now  occupy,  and  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  the  birthplace  of 
our  Nation.  , 

H  R  6347  seeks  to  preserve  a  part  oi 
that  American  heritage.  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration.  . 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6347.  The  Congress  has 
very  wiselv  been  providinsz  the  means  lor 
the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th  an- 
niversary, which  will  take  place  in  1976. 
As  part  of  the  preparation  for  that  his- 
toric occasion  an  area  of  PhUadelphla 
is  being  restored  to  its  colonial  character 
and  style.  ,  ^  ^     „ 

This  bill  \nll  provide  the  needed  au- 
thority to  complete  the  acquisition  of  the 
last  remaining  tract  of  commercial  land 
remaining  within  the  boundaries  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park.  This 
park  includes  a  number  of  restored  co- 
lonial    structures     which     are     historic 
landmarks— Independence     Hall.     Car- 
penters Hall.  Philosophical  Hall,  Library 
Hall   the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  and  others.  The  parcel  of 
land  which  will  be  acquired  under  the 
authoritv  of  this  bill  is  occuaied  by  three 
buildinps— one  of  them  a  l6-stoiy  office 
building— which  are  completely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  historic  structures  m 
the  remainder  of  the  park. 

The  restoration  of  this  area  is  a  jomt 
effort  bv  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. To  lose  this  opportunity  to 
acquire  this  parcel  of  land,  at  what  is 
considered  a  very  reasonable  price  to  the 
Government,  would  not  be  in  keepmg 
with  the  wisdom  displayed  heretofore.  I 
therefore  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    PennsyU'ania.    Mr. 
Speaker    I  am  enthusiastically  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6347,  a  bill  I  introduced  for 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my   gratitude  to  Chairman  Wayne  N. 
ASPINALL,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Roy 
A  Taylor  and  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  for  re- 
porting it  out  unanimously.  I  feel  this 
proposal  is  of  great  value  and  signifi- 
cance to  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  to  greater  downtown  Philadel- 
phia and,  of  course,  to  the  Nation. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  for  the  past  20  years 
shared  in  the  steady  development  of  the 
Independence    Park.    They    have    ap- 
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plauded  the  many  efforts  which  have 
drawn  public  interest  to  this  part  of  the 
city  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  milUons  of 
visitors  who  have  made  Philadelphia's 
"old  city"  a  must  in  their  vacation  plans 
are  testimony  to  the  vision  and  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
to  all  those  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  played  a  part  in  the  trans- 
formation. . 

Now  the  Nation  looks  forward  with 
enthusiasm  and  anticipation  to  the  com- 
ing decade  with  all  of  the  significance 
that  it  holds— Philadelphia  wiU  share 
with  other  cities  and  communities  the 
planning,  the  coordinating  and  the  plain 
hard  work  in  preparation  for  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  Philadelphia,  I  have  learned  that  we 
may  expect  over  6,000,000  visitors  at 
Independence  Park.  For  so  many  rea- 
sons, it  is  timely  that  we  get  on  with  the 
work  m  the  very  heart  of  Independence 
Park.  ^        .     , 

Independence  National  Historical 
Park  was  established  on  July  4,  1956 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  28.  1948— 
Public  taw  795.  The  legislation  called 
for  a  unfcjue  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Car- 
penters' Co.,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  many  other  formal  and  informal 
civic  and  business  groups. 

That  this  cooperation  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  is  now  most  evident 
when  one  visits  the  park.  Through  the 
extensive,  careful  restoration  of  build- 
ings and  their  furnishings,  streets, 
walks  and  gardens,  the  visitor  gains  an 
indelible  impression  of  life  in  late  18th 
centmy  Philadelphia,  and  of  concern  of 
citizens  for  the  future  of  the  Nation 
and  its  form  of  government. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the 
park  began  with  Independence  Square, 
where  buildings  owned  by  the  city  were 
studied,  later  restored,  and  then  inter- 
preted for  visitors  by  the  Park  Service. 
Acquisition  and  restoration  of  other  Proj- 
ect A  properties  continued  as  rapidly 
as  studies  and  available  funds  permitted. 
The  act  of  1948  describes  Project  A 
as  an  area  of  three  city  blocks  bounded 
generally  by  Walnut  Street,  Fifth  Street, 
Chestnut  Street,  and  Second  Street,  but 
excluding  the  new  U.S.  Customhouse.' 
This  recommendation  was  made  in  the 
December  29.  1947.  report  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia National  Shrines  Park  Commis- 
sion. As  I  have  indicated,  the  Irvin  Build- 
ings will  complete  what  thus  far  has  been 
so  admirably  accomplished  in  the  Project 
A  area. 

The  Irvin  Building  complex  is  now 
owned  by  the  Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  a  most  public-spirited 
party  to  the  Independence  Park  project. 
Since  the  establishment  legislation,  this 
company,  finding  itself  within  park 
boundaries,  has.  of  course,  been  unable 
to  contemplate  expansion  of  its  physical 
plant  to  meet  its  growing  operations,  nor 
could  it  interest  other  organizations  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property.  Hence,  it 
has  offered  to  sell  the  property  to  the 
United  States  for  $3,250,000.  An  ap- 
praisal by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior supports  this  figure.  Meanwhile. 
Reliance  has  relocated  its  main  ofBces  to 
another  more  central  part  of  the  city  in 
the  modern  Penn  Center  Plaza. 


H.R.  6347.  which  I  introduced  on 
March  1.  1967,  would  make  possible  this 
acquisition  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Establishment  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat. 
1061  i ,  as  amended,  by  changing  the  au- 
thorized appropriation,  now  $7,950,000 
to  Sll,200,000.  the  difference  constitut- 
ing the  appraised  value  of  the  Irvin 
Building  and  its  associated  structures. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  my  col- 
leatiues,  H.R.  6347  passed  the  House  on 
April  1.  1968.  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
be  considered  favorably  by  the  Senate 
snf  the  United  States  in  the  near  future, 
lijs  most  timely  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  both  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion. \and  it  has  singular  importance  in 
the  light  of  the  forthcoming  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial. 

May  I  say.  personally,  I  am  honored 
and  privileged  to  represent  the  congres- 
sional district  in  which  the  "Cradle  of 
Liberty"  is  located.  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  has  been,  and  will 
always  be,  the  object  of  my  personal  at- 
tention and  effort. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
6347. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  6347. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SHOULD  RE- 
CONSIDER    HIS     DECISION     AND 
RUN  FOR  REELECTION 
Mr.   P  ATM  AN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rf^m  8,  rlcs 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  should  reconsider  and  reassess* 
his  decision  not  to  seek  reelection. 

President  Johnson's  leadership  Is 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  We  are 
entering  a  critical  period  in  Vietnam  and 
a  critical  period  on  the  domestic  front. 
President  Johnson  must  lend  his  con- 
tinued leadership  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  rank 
and  file  members  of  our  party  will  do 
everything  to  urge  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  decision.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  modify  his  position  and  agree 
to  accept  a  draft. 

If  President  Johnson  goes  through 
with  his  decision,  the  country's  leader- 
ship will  be  gravely  weakened  and  we 
will,  in  effect,  be  in  a  long  period  of 


•lame  duck"  status.  At  this  critical  Junc- 
ture in  our  history,  we  cannot  afford  a 
period  of  diminished  influence  from  the 
White  House.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
other  leaders  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
we  simply  do  not  have  anyone  who  could 
match  the  leadership,  the  strength,  and 
the  influence  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. 

Last  night,  the  President  made  a  mag- 
nificent speech  outlining  a  clear  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam  and  at  home.  His 
speech  was  a  magnificent  document,  but 
its  stated  alms  can  be  carried  out  only 
if  Lyndon  Johnson  will  agree  to  continue 
his  service  to  the  country. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
immediate  action  on  a  tax  increase. 
President  Johnson  outlined  this  need 
in  his  speech  last  night.  We  must  have 
this  tax  increase  if  we  are  to  head  off 
ruinous  inflation.  I  am  sravely  con- 
cerned that  the  President's  decision 
may  weaken  congressional  resolve  to  face 
up  to  the  economic  facts  and  pass  a  tax 
increase. 

We  have  a  known,  proved  way  of  stop- 
ping inflation:  that  is.  by  taxes  to  siphon 
off  excess  purchasing  power.  That  is  the 
way  which  is  effective,  which  has  been 
proved,  which  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  want  higher 
taxes  but  inflation  would  be  a  much 
crueler  blow.  The  tax  increase  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  President  and  so 
far  refused  by  the  Congress  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  ovu-  economic  problems. 

The  proposed  tax  bill  will  not  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  anyone.  The  first  meas- 
ure that  Lyndon  Johnson  pushed  through 
as  President  was  a  reduction  in  taxes — a 
reduction  of  about  $15  billion  in  1964. 
Now,  he  proposes  a  10-percent  surcharge 
which  would  raise  about  $10.3  billion  in 
new  taxes. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  compared  with  the 
earlier  tax  reduction,  President  John- 
son's request  is  not  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  people.  Instead,  it  Is  a  necessary 
move  to  strengthen  the  economy,  to  meet 
our  war  needs  in  Vietnam,  and  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  This  tax  measure,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  the  most  critical  problem  fac- 
ing the  Congress  and  this  bill  should  be 
passed  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  bill  is  but  one  of 
a  multitude  of  reasons  why  we  need  the 
continued  leadership  of  President  John- 
son. I  plead  with  the  President  to  recon- 
sider his  decision  and  to  give  fully  of  his 
services  and  his  leadership  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EARNEST 
AND  DE\^OUT  DEDICATION  TO  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  AN  HONORABLE  AND 
ENDURING  PEACE  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stun- 
ning announcement  by  President  John- 
son that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  has 
come  as  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  the 
American  people. 
Perhaps  it  should  not  be  surprising  to 


.-ontemplate,  however,  that  a  climate  of 
cynicism  and  distrust  can  sometimes 
make  it  necessarj'  for  even  a  President  to 
resort  to  the  ultimate  in  shock  value  in 
order  for  his  words  to  be  understood  and 

believed.  ,    , 

President  Johnson's  earnest  and  de- 
vout dedication  lo  the  search  for  an 
honorable  and  enduring  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  should  never  be  doubted  again 
bv^any  American,  however  cynical,  or  by 
anv  foreigner  however  skeptical. 

Mav  this  act  of  .self-abnegation  on  the 
ua'rt  of  our  President  be  cleariy  under- 
stood bv  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  evidence  of  our 
national  will  to  work  with  him  or  anyone 
else  in  creating   the  framework  for  an 
honorable  and  enduring  i^eace.  and  also 
1.S  evidence  of  our  complete  unwilling- 
ness ever  to  accede  to  a  phony  peace 
based  upon  the  surrender,  sale  or  barter 
of  the  freedoms  of  those  plain  people 
whose  freedoms  we  are  sworn  to  defend. 
May  we  in  the  Congress  thus  be  in- 
.spired  to  rise  above  the  jjettiness  of  poh- 
"ucs  and  division  so  that  we  can  help  pro- 
vide the  leadership  that  our  people  so 
desperatelv  need  in  time  of  stress.  May 
we  have  the  honesty  not  to  promise  the 
imix)ssible.  not  to  pami>er  selfishness,  but 
to  show  faith  in  the  responsibility  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  people— to 
raise  taxes  to  the  degree  that  is  necessary- 
to  cam-  on  the  common  struggle  and  to 
in-otect'  the   American   dollar    and    the 
American  honor.  .  ^     .^.v,       ,, 

And  may  those  preoccupied  with  seeK- 
ing  office  return  to  the  honorable  priority 
of  being  Americans  first  and  politicians 
second  May  they  recognize  the  moral 
and  Intellectual  bankruptcy  of  trying  to 
drive  a  wedge  of  disbehef  between  the 
American  people  and  their  national  lead- 
ers May  they  abandon  the  practice  of 
blaming  everything  upon  the  President 
fnd  face  their  own  responsibiUties. 

I  would  hope  that  President  Johnson 
miiihi  he  prevailed  upon  to  reconsider  his 
decision  not  to  accept  the  nomination. 
His  administration  has  achieved  more 
solid  accomplishments  for  the  American 
people  than  any  other  in  histor>-.  But  if 
his  decision  is  indeed  irrevocable,  may 
the  American  people  have  the  common- 
.sense  to  follow  not  those  who  would 
divide  us  but  those  who  would  unite  us. 
not  those  who  promise  the  slick  and  easy 
way.  but  those  v.ho  show  us  the  honest 
way  even  if  it  be  hard. 


I 


THE  PRESIDENT  WITHDRAWS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  startling 
announcement  that  came  as  the  Presi- 
dent concluded  his  sincere  and  serious 
report  to  the  people  of  America  left  me 
stunned.  With  others  in  responsible 
political  office.  I  had  consistently  insisted 
that  the  President  would,  of  course,  be  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  there  were  more  than  a  small 
handful  of  persons  privy  to  the  Presi- 
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dent's  intentions  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

This  development,  of  course,  will  have 
a  dramatic  and  determinative  effect  uywn 
the  campaign.  A  campaign  which  so  far 
has  held  a  unique  content,  the  consist- 
ency of  surprise.  Caution  dictates  .some 
thought  before  hasty  conclusions  be 
drawn  as  to  what  the  full  ramifications 
will  be  Who  is  to  be  helped  and  who 
hindered  is  not  so  simple  as  to  be  readily 
discernible.  One  thing  is  sure,  it  is  a  new 
and  different  ball  game  and  all  the  play- 
ers will  liave  to  adapt  lo  the  new 
environment. 

Gone  is  the  luxury  of  attacking  the 
specifics  of  the  Presidents  actions.  Gone 
is  the  comfort  of  the  broad  platitudes 
and  generalities  that  posed  as  alterna- 
tives Exposure  falls  with  lull  light  now 
on  those  who  proiwse  so  glibly  "We  can 

do  better." 

The  announcement  reveals  something 
of  our  people  and  much  about  our  Presi- 
dent The  President  in  his  action  places 
his  political  career  on  the  line  to  back  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  a  firm  but  re- 
strained n-vilitarj'  stand.  A  stand  that 
denies  a  military  victory-  or  a  victory  by 
violent  intervention  by  our  adversaries. 
At  the  same  lime  he  has  restated  a  readi- 
ness to  shift  the  conflict  to  a  negotiation 

table.  ,        ,  ,.  „ 

Pre.sident  Johnson  likewise  placed  the 
unitv  of  his  country  above  his  personal 
ambition.  Lyndon  Johnson  understands 
the  prevalence  of  per.sonification.  we 
tend  to  personalize  in  some  our  joys  and 
satisfactions.  We  personalize  in  another 
our  aspirations  and  hopes.  Many  had 
personalized  their  dissatisfaction  and 
frustration  in  the  President.  To  unite  the 
country-  the  President  has  denied  them 
this  self-indulgent  lightning  rod.  Now, 
perhaps,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  illness 
lies  not  in  the  President  but  in  the  events 
and  in  ourselves.  Only  as  we  conquer  our 
shortcomings  can  we  subdue  events.  Now 
we  must  face  that  unhappy  fact. 

I  believe  the  President.  I  have  always 
believed  him.  He  is  a  complex  man  but 
his  speech  is  the  essence  of  simplicity. 
So  much  so  it  confounds  the  sophisti- 
cates To  cover  confusion,  they  invented 
the  -credibility  gap."  The  President  said 
simply: 

I  will  not  seek,  nor  will  I  accept  the 
nomination. 

We  had  better  believe  that  is  precisely 
and  simplv  what  he  means  and  intends. 
Oh  yes  there  will  be  an  inevitable  drive 
and  substantial  sentiment  for  Mr.  John- 
son to  reassess  and  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion Moreover  the  usual  pack  of  ix)litical 
cvnics  and  political  satraps  will  sec  the 
whole  thing  as  a  plot  to  create  a  draft. 
I  will  sav  right  now  that  that  is  JUst  a 
continuation  of  their  hogwash  and  swill, 
bo'-n  of  their  contemptuous  underrating 
of  the  complete  dedication  the  President 
has  to  the  future  of  his  country-  and  his 
constructive  posture  in  its  history.  Per- 
sonallv.  I  am  recalling  the  last  lines  of 
Sidney  Carton  in  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two 

Cities" '. 

It  is  a  far.  far  better  thing  that  I  do,  than  I 
have  ever  done;  it  is  a  far.  far  better  rest 
that  I  go  to,  than  I  have  ever  known. 

How  will  this  affect  the  other  declared 
candidates.   First,   it   would   have   been 


worth  a  fortune  to  have  had  a  camera  to 
catch  the  lacial  expression  of  each  as  the 
word-blows  tell  on  uiiprepared  ears.  It 
would  be  equally  precious,  even  possibly 
.shocking,  lo  have  recorded  on  tape  the 
unguarded  and  inevitable  explosive 
verbal  eiaculaiions. 

I  hope  Nixon  was  thinking— "Let  s  set\ 
Romncv  left.  Rockefeller  declined  and 
President  Johnson  bows  out,  I  wonder  il 
these  other  'Old  Pros'  are  trying  lo  tell 
me  something."  ,  .   , 

I  liope  Senator  McCarthy  was  think- 
ing--That  really  places  an  awesome  se- 
riousness upon  my  cami^aiun.  It  calls  for 
assumption  of  the  full  burden  of  all  the 
issues  in  their  nittiesl-f^riitiest  detail. 

I  hope  Senator  Kennei.y  was  think- 
ing—-Will  this  not  make  the  American 
people  quite  critical  about  a  demon- 
strated iM-eference  of  the  plight  of  the 
Nation  over  political  a.spirations." 

I  hope  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  thinking— 
■•Ah.  ihe  inscrutable  occidental." 


WORLD  LEADERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
URGING  BOMBING  HALT  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM  MUST  NOW  PRO- 
DUCE ON  THEIR  PROMISE  THAT 
A  BOMBING  HALT  WILL  BRING 
PEACE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ♦>,,>_. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United  States 
l)ut  into  iMoper  perspective  the  great 
challenge  tor  preservatioii  of  freedom 
which  exists  in  Southeast  Asia.  His 
speech  was  truly  tremendous,  historic, 
persuasive,  and  convincing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  we  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire in  him,  I  join  my  colleasues  m  pray- 
ing and  hoping  that  he  will  recon.sider 
his  decision  not  to  run  again  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  .so.  I  hope  that  the  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  will  draft  him  for  an- 
other term. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  tne 
President  did  what  world  leaders  have 
been  urging  him  to  do  during  the  past 
several  months,  when  he  ordered  a  bomb- 
ing halt  to  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  hope  they  will  now  support  him  in  his 
search  for  peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Presidents  his- 
toric speech  of  last  evening,  he  laid  down 
the  formula  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  get  from  these  worid  leaders  who  have 
been  saving  for  the  last  month.  "Stop  the 
bombing  and  we  will  help  you  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam."  ought  to  now  either 
put  up  or  stop  needling  the  American 
effort. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  heard  U  Thant 
of  the  United  Nations  state  that  he  would 
help  to  negotiate  peace  in  Vietnam  if  we 
stop  the  bombing.  We  have  heard  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygin.  De  Gaulle  and  Wilson. 
Willy  Brandt,  and.  yes.  even  the  Pope 
himself,  urge  a  halt  in  the  bombing  and 
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state  that  such  a  halt  would  lead  to 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
these  world  leaders,  if  their  statements 
mean  anything,  if  they  have  any  influ- 
ence over  world  opinion,  they  now  have 
the  responsibility  to  join  the  President 
in  his  great  and  historical  statement  of 
Isist  evening  and  carry  through  upon  the 
pledges  which  they  have  made  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  world  leaders 
renege  on  their  pledge  to  help  restore 
peace  if  we  stop  the  bombing,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
reevaluate  our  relationship  with  these 
nations  and  we  ought  to  reexamine  just 
how  much  influence  these  world  leaders 
have  on  world  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  now  if  they 
can  make  good  upon  their  pledges  and 
promises  to  help  us  restore  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  'MILLER  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  for  his  forthright  statement  with 
reference  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
his  endorsement  of  this  position. 


litical  distortions,  he  freely  removed  him- 
self from  contention  for  the  Democratic 
Party  nomination  for  another  term  as 
President. 

His  career  has  been  built  upon  right 
causes  he  has  championed.  His  career 
now  has  been  voluntarily  terminated  be- 
cause he  sincerely  champions  yet  an- 
other right  cause — a  monumental  one 
of  seeking  world  peace  which  is  secure 
and  durable. 

His  action  reflects  the  highest  ideals 
of  true  patriotism— a  devotion  to  coun- 
try so  deep  that  neither  party  nor  per- 
sonal ambition  can  detract  from  it. 

I  plan  to  withhold  my  own  endorse- 
ment of  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Party  nomination  until  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  alternatives  emerges.  President 
Johnson's  withdrawal  opens  the  field  to 
all  capable  party  leaders  who  aspire  to 
our  Nation's  hishest  office. 

The  opportunity  now  exists  for  full 
debate  of  future  policies,  both  domestic 
and  international,  without  any  limita- 
tions, real  or  supposed,  which  might 
exist  if  an  incumbent  President  were 
.seeking  reelection  and  continuity  of  his 
policies  were  at  issue. 

Nevertheless.  I  regret  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  chosen  not  to  run. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  CHOSEN 
NOT  TO  RUN 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
gave  my  support  and  my  commitment  to 
President  Johnson  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  Presidency. 

I  said  then  my  decision  was  based  on 
his  quality  of  determined  leadership.  My 
impressions  of  Lyndon  Johnson  were  ex- 
pressed this  way : 

He  has  steadfastly  refused  to  .slip  through 
already-open  doors  to  avoid  confronting  new 
challenges.  Instead,  he  has  stood  his  ground 
and  strlved  diligently  to  open  new  doors — 
doors  of  opportunity,  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  the  people  of  our  own  na- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  was  saddened  to  hear  the  Presidenf.s 
decision.  But  it  was  reassuring  to  real- 
ize that  his  quahty  of  determined  lead- 
ership was  what  motivated  him  to  remove 
himself  from  the  1968  political  arena  to 
focus  his  energies  totally  on  the  formida- 
ble tasks  of  the  Presidency  during 
troubled  times. 

This  reflects  the  true  greatness  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  So  determined  was  he  that 
his  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  should  not 
be  misjudged  because  of  any  possible  po- 


A  DEDICATED  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mine  is  the  unique  distinction  of  address- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  an  in- 
teresting moment  of  history  as  the  only 
•dumped  Congressman  "  from  the  great 
State  of  Illinois.  "Dumped"  is  a  dirty 
word.  It  is  a  fighting  word.  It  is  a  word 
of  presumption  and  of  insulting  arro- 
gance. But  of  that  I  shall  speak  later. 

I  rise  now  to  add  the  sincere  words  of 
a  humble  but  discerning  man,  the  oldest 
Member  of  this  body,  to  those  of  others 
commenting  on  the  self-exile  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  from  the  arena  of  politi- 
cal strife.  It  was  an  eventuality  that  I 
had  long  expected,  and  had  predicted 
to  my  most  intimate  friends  whom  I 
was  certain  would  not  turn  my  thinking 
aloud  with  them  into  mischievous  gos- 
sip. 

•When  I  saw  him  at  the  'White  House 
the  evening  of  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo 
and  again  when  reverses  had  come  to  us 
in  Vietnam  I  saw  the  face  of  a  man  I 
felt  was  beyond  the  call  and  beckon  of 
the  vanities  and  silently  by  day  and  on 
Ills  knees  at  bedside  was  asking  his  Lord 
for  strength  and  guidance.  I  could  not 
envision  him  remaining  on  the  field  of 
controversy,  possibly  harmful  to  the 
cause  of  unity  at  home  and  certainly  de- 
structive of  the  last  hope  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  if- imhappily  our 
hearts  and  minds  at  home  were  in  quar- 
reling disunion. 

President  Joluison  will  take  an  hon- 
ored and  a  hallowed  place  in  our  history. 


He  did  all  within  his  power,  within  the 
power  of  any  man,  to  make  come  true  tlie 
dreams  of  the  martyred  President  Ken- 
nedy of  a  better  world,  a  world  of  real 
and  welding  brotherhood,  a  world  with- 
out poverty,  and  without  bitter  and  dis- 
abling ignorance.  I  was  happy  and  I  was. 
in  the  sense  of  public  duty  performed  in 
good  conscience,  to  be  numbered  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  among  the  eight 
or  10  "Members  of  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress  who  gave  President  Johnson 
the  largest  measure  of  support.  Con- 
gressman Price  of  Illinois  was  in  this 
list,  indeed  as  I  recall  he  was  third  in 
the' list.  There  was  none  other  from  Chi- 
cago in  the  first  10  save  myself. 

Yet  in  the  90th  Congress  there  was 
one  time  when,  sincere  and  conscientious 
though  I  knew  him  to  be,  I  could  not 
stand  and  vote  in  agreement.  To  me 
compulsory  arbitration  is  an  evil  thin-;, 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  man- 
agement and  of  labor.  Vov  more  than 
half  a  century  I  have  been  close  to  the 
battles  of  labor,  and  I  have  seen  my 
country  thrive  and  flourish  and  our  pro.";- 
perity  expand  as  more  than  living  wages 
were  paid  our  toilers  and  the  Nation's 
industry  grew  and  grew  as  increased 
wages  gave  swollen  volume  to  the  Na- 
tion's buying  power. 

I  no  more  could  have  voted  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  any  form  or  meas- 
ure than  I  could  have  thrown  stones  at 
a  house  of  worship.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
was  right  and  that  others  were  wrong  I 
have  never  taken  that  position.  But  I  do 
say  that  I  could  have  voted  in  any 
other  way  and  held  to  my  conscience  and 
my  self-respect. 

As  to  other  conflicts  in  the  Far  Ea.'-t 
I  have  always  felt  that  our  deepest  inter- 
est was  in  what  roughly  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican and  the  African  area.  I  always  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  extension 
of  American  influence  and  power  too 
extensively  and  too  violently  into  the  Par 
East.  But  I  have  never  questioned  the 
sincerity  and  the  patriotism  of  those 
whose  approach  may  have  been  different 

I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  with  all  the  em- 
phasis and  conviction  of  85  years  of  liv- 
ing in  the  rises  and  falls  of  the 
times,  in  peace  and  in  war,  that  within 
3  years  Red  China  will  have  nuclear 
weaponry  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
France  will  have  nuclear  weaponry  on 
a  formidable  scale,  and  unless  we  give 
our  time  and  efforts  and  devote  our 
thinking  to  other  than  the  playing  of 
petty  politics,  3  years  may  see  the  end  of 
our  civilization. 

President  Johnson  again  has  given  his 
countrymen  a  pattern  in  self-abnegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intimated  that  in 
my  district  in  Illinois  the  good  men  and 
women  pretty  generally,  men  and  women 
of  all  shades  of  political  thinking  and  oi 
all  trades  and  occupations,  resent  the 
term  "dumped  Congressman"  as  applied 
to  their  Representative  in  this  body- 
dumped  as  garbage — and  I  have  the  faith 
that  on  June  11,  with  no  campaign  funds 
save  those  of  good  hearts  and  a  warm 
sense  of  decency  and  fairness  they  will 
renominate  a  "dumped  Congressman" 
and  in  November  will  reelect  him  to  the 
91st  Congress. 


Apnl  U  1968 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imara 
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mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
TminSJe  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'^^ThripEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members, 
T  have  lived  a  long  time,  I  guess,  when 
tou  consider  the  lifespan  of  mans 
normal  life,  and  like  many  other  Ameri- 
cans I  was  very  much  surprised  last 
niuht,  and  somewhat  shocked. 

However,  when  I  cooled  off  a  little  I 
realized  I  had  heard  a  great  decision 
,„; depone  that  will  probably  stand  out 
in" our  generation  as  the  greatest  deci- 
sion—when  a  man  gives  up  his  personal 
nautical  ambitions  and  that  which  he 
iirobably  desires  most  in  all  this  world, 
o  be  President  of  the  United  States 
■,-ain  in  order  that  this  country  can 
nroceed  in  unity  to  tend  to  the  grave  and 
serious  problems  that  are  ahead  of  us. 
However,  there  are  those  who,  while 
they  have  been  detracting  for  so  long, 
liave  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  man  in  our  midst— one  with  a  con- 
MCtion  and  a  determination. 

.So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
V  hy  we  allow  ourselves  to  listen  to,  and 
be  i)ersuaded  by,  men  who  have  the  facil- 
ities at  their  command  to  create  the  news 
and  to  mold  it,  who  have  already  started 
the  same  kind  of  talk  that  led  us  to  the 
position  that  we  are  in  today,  about  the 
President's  sincerity  and  his  credibility. 
What  more  can  a  man  do  than  to  stand 
before  his  people  and  take  such  a  posi- 
tion in  a  clear,  honest  voice?  "What  a 
contrast  to  the  detractors  who  know  not 
where  they  go  but  know  where  they  want 
to  go.  whose  whole  opposition  and  dis- 
'^ent  has  been  based  on  political  expedi- 
rncy  who  are  nimble  on  their  feet,  and 
•'  ho  probably  will  die  with  the  splinters 
'hey  have  gathered  jumping  the  fences  of 
political  opinion,  following  the  whims  of 
the  polls,  determined  to  win  at  any  cost, 
even  if  it  disrupts  this  Nation  so  that 
It   cannot   proceed    in    its    determined 
course— that  of  fighting  for  our  integrity, 
fighting  for  a  position  of  welfare  for  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation,  not  being 
dissuaded  by  the  political  bickerings  of 
persons  motivated  by  political  expediency 
to  the  point  that  they  would  not  only 
disunite  but  would  disrobe  this  Nation 
before  the  whole  world  which  they,  as 
a  group  of  indecisive  men,  representing 
millions  of  people  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
uress   and   the    Senate   of    the   United 
States,  men  who  I  believe  would  rather 
win  their  election  than  save  this  Nation, 
would  encourage. 

I  was  with  the  President  in  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  and  to  the  end.  Po- 
litical victory  for  me  is  the  least  concern 
of  all.  The  strengthening  of  this  Nation 
is  my  only  concern.  I  learned  to  love  this 
Nation  from  the  knees  of  parents  who 
came  from  what  was  and  what  there  is 
in  this  country,  the  poor,  but  living  their 
lives  in  faith  and  fidelity,  beheving  in 
and  obeying  the  laws  of  this  country,  and 
giving  of  their  lifeblood  in  order  that 
this  country  might  move  forward. 

I  need  nothing  to  renew  my  faith  in 
America.  But  if  this  political  system  of 


ours  cannot  breed  better  men  than  those 
whom  I  see  running  around  this  Nation 
dividing  us  and  holding  us  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  by  good  peoples  all  over  the 
earth,  then  let  us  change  this  type  of 
political  atmosphere  that  we  live  in  and 
do  whatever  must  be  done  in  order  to 
have  Americans  respected  all  over  the 
world. 


THE   PRESIDENT   STANDS  TALL 
Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
command  the  words  to  express  my  pride 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  person  of  our  President  to- 
dav    I  simply  do  not  have  the  words. 

Let  me  suggest  that  from  here  on  in, 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  hope  that 
there  are  two  words  that  we  will  not 
hear  in  the  cloakrooms  or  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  galleries,  and  those  two  words 
are  "lame  duck."  There  is  nothing  lame 
about  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
stands  as  tall  as  any  man  who  ever  oc- 
cupied the  White  House.  He  stands  on 
two  strong  legs.  And  he  did  not  duck.  He 
did  not  duck  the  greatest  responsibility 
ever  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man, 
possibly  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
but  sacrificed  himself  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  response  in 
Hanoi  may  be;  I  do  not  know  what  re- 
sponse mav  come  from  Moscow  or  the 
response  that  may  come  from  Peking. 
That  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  even  the  self-ap- 
pointed experts  on  foreign  !X)hcy  that 
I  have  been  listening  to  for  too  long  in 
this  body. 

The  responsibility  of  this  body  is  to 
respond  to  the  greatness  demonstrated 
by  our  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  last 
evening.  The  response  in  this  body  ought 
to  be  to  get  the  President's  domestic 
program  moving  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  our  responsibihty. 
We  can  respond  to  his  greatness  by 
bringing  out  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
passing  if.  bv  bringina  forth  the  tax  bill 
needed  to  face  up  to  our  fiscal  responsi- 
bility: bringing  forth  the  education  bills; 
bringing  forth  the  safe  streets  bill;  and 
doing  all  the  things  we  need  to  do  to 
measure  up  to  the  courage  of  the  man 
who  leads  us  in  this  hour. 

That  is  the  responsibihty  that  the 
man  who  leads  us  charges  to  us.  He  is 
no  "lame  duck."  If  we  do  not  pass  h  s 
program  from  here  on  in,  the  people 
have  the  right  to  call  us  not  "lame  duck 
but  lame  brain  here  in  Congress. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs    KELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  our  country.  We  are  facing 
the  loss  of  a  strong,  responsible  hand  at 
the  helm  of  our  Government  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation,  our  way  of  life,  and 
freedom  are  being  challenged  on  all  sides, 
I  was  not  surprised.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
I  heard  President  Jolin-son  say  last  night 
that  the  awesome  burdens  of  the  Presl- 
dencv  demand  all  of  his  energies. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  human  being 
can  bear  those  heavy  responsibilities  and 
try  to  respond  to  all  of  the  demands 
made  upon  him. 

What  makes  his  tasks  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult—and what  must  at  times  make  life 
nearly  unbearable  for  his  family— is  the 
constant  barrage  of  criticism  directed  at 
liis  every  decision,  no  matter  how  neces- 
.sary  these  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  interests, 

Vesterdav,  when  I  -saw  his  daughter  s 
picture  in  the  papers,  saying  goodby 
to  her  husband  who  was  leaving  for  Viet- 
nam I  knew  that  the  President  was  shar- 
ing the  anguish  of  all  parents  and  all 
relatives  whose  dear  ones  went  off  to 
fight  for  our  country  and  freedom. 

And  I  wi.shed  that  we  as  a  people 
would  be  a  bit  more  con.siderate.  a  bit 
more  understanding,  of  the  burdens 
borne  by  our  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  convinced 
that  President  John.son's  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  did  not  grow  out  of 
these  considerations,  but  out  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  his  best  for  our  country. 
Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  record,  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  anyone 
who,  during  the  past  few  critical  years, 
has  worked  harder  than  President  John- 
son to  achieve  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam, 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  basic  problems 
of  our  own  society,  and  to  remedy  our 
balance-of -payments  difficulties. 

President  John-son's  statement  on 
Vietnam  is  fully  consistent  with  his  past 
efforts  to  bring  to  an  end  that  tragic 
conflict.  I  pray  that  his  offer  will  be 
accepted  and  that  peace  will  be  achieved 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  I  also  hope  that  we  as  a  Nation 
will  determine  to  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments—in the  Far  East  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  other  areas. 
For  once  we  start  going  back  on  our 
word  and  turn  our  backs  on  aggression, 
there  will  be  no  security  and  no  peace 
anvwhere  in  the  world. 


A  SAD  DAY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr"^  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  rense  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr     HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ♦>,««, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
manv  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber today  and  so  many  h-jndreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  citizens  around  the  country.  I 
am  stunned  and  distressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's  announcement   of   last   evenmg. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  term  the  announce- 
ment of  our  President  as  tragic  in  a 
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sense,  yet  absolute  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity, the  dedication,  and  the  straight- 
forwardness of  a  truly  great  American 
President  who  now  sacrifices  his  richly 
deserved  reelection  lest  the  action  he 
directs  in  Vietnam  be  construed  as  polit- 
ically expedient  and  thus  further  delay 
the  honorable  peace  which  he  has  so 
diligently  sought.  This  further  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  in  the  forthcoming 
campaign  the  real  peace  candidate  would 
have  been  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

His  remarks  offered  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  American  people  of  .some- 
thing those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
know  him  have  realized  for  a  long  time: 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  Nation  who 
desires  peace  in  Vietnam  more  than  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson ;  that  he  has  always, 
and  will  continue  to  place  principle  and 
dedication  above  personal  or  political 
gains:  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
great  career  in  public  service  for  the 
unity  and  purpose  of  this  country:  that 
he  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest 
men  ever  to  hold  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Since -fte  assumed  the  awesome  bur- 
dens of  the  Presidency  some  52  months 
ago.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  strived  with 
unparalleled  dedication  to  carry  out  the 
great  challenges  laid  before  us  on  that 
bitter  cold  day  in  January  of  1961  by 
John  Kennedy.  No  man  in  history  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  of 
our  Nation;  no  man  has  given  so  much 
of  his  energies  to  the  betterment  of  the 
American  community.  The  stamp  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  appears  in  our 
unprecedented  economic  upswing:  it  ap- 
pears in  our  educational  structure  as  a 
result  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  College  Facilities  Act. 
the  medical  and  nursing  programs,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  a  multitude  of 
other  educational  bills:  it  appears  in  our 
cities  through  urban  renewal,  the  model 
cities  program,  and  air  pollution  control 
legislation:  ir  appears  in  our  hospitals,  in 
the  countryside:  in  our  veterans  legisla- 
tion: in  medical  care  for  the  elderly  and 
the  indigent:  in  mental  health  and  re- 
lated activities.  In  short  there  is  not  one 
face  of  the  American  society  where  the 
dedication  and  activities  of  our  Presi- 
dent does  not  manifest  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  thank  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership, his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  un- 
stinting efforts  to  make  America,  al- 
ready great,  even  greater. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  and  the  world  are  still  reeling  un- 
der the  impact  of  President  Johnson's 
announcement  last  night  that  he  will  not 
seek  or  accept  nomination  as  President 
of  the  United  States  for  another  term. 

Much  time  must  pass,  and  many  events 
must  occur  before  the  full  import  of  his 
decision  may  be  evaluated,  but  the  deci- 
sion itself  reveals  the  true  measure  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  patriotism,  strength, 
and  statesmanship. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  painful  decision  or  that  it  was 
made  solely  with  the  national  interest 
in  mind. 


The  President  made  his  decision  in 
order  that  he  may  continue  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  and  energj-  to  efforts  to  pre- 
serve national  unity  and  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  grand  and 
unselfish  gesture,  this  noble  disregard 
for  personal  interest,  has  earned  him  an 
increased  measure  of  respect  from  all 
men. 

No  man  has  occupied  the  White  House 
in  more  troubled  days  or  borne  a  greater 
burden  or  responsibility.  And  no  Presi- 
dent has  led  our  Nation  with  greater 
dedication  or  clarity  of  purpose. 

All  Americans,  and  especially  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  whose  rights  he  has 
so  effectively  championed,  have  cause  to 
regret  Lyndon  Johnson's  voluntary  re- 
moval liom  the  Presidency  at  the  end  of 
his  current  term  in  office. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  earned  our  respect 
as  a  strong  and  effective  President.  Now. 
by  disdaining  all  self-interest  in  order 
to  more  effectively  advance  the  national 
interests,  he  has  marked  himself  as  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order. 

To  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  bear  a  cruel  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility and  demands  ti'ue  greatness 
in  a  man.  President  Johnson  has  proven 
himself  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  of- 
fice. His  strength,  courage,  statesman- 
ship and  devotion  to  our  Nation  and  its 
people  give  tlie  measure  of  his  own  great- 
ne.s.s. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night.  President  Johnson  demonstrated 
his  deep  desire  for  a  just  settlement  in 
Vietnam  by  courageously  deescalating 
the  war  and  putting  peace  above  politics. 

In  one  of  the  most  moving  addresses 
ever  seen  by  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, President  Johnson  announced  a 
bombing  pause  over  all  areas  of  North 
Vietnam  not  directly  threatening  the 
lives  of  America's  fighting  men. 

This  halt  in  bombing  over  90  percent 
of  North  Vietnam  is  not  a  sign  of  oiu: 
weakness — but  rather  is  a  symbol  of 
America's  strength.  For  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  shown  the  world  that  the  mightiest 
nation  on  earth — and  its  President — are 
prepared  to  walk  the  last  mile  for  peace. 

But  President  Johnson  went  one  step 
further — he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
a  President  can  make  for  peace.  To  de- 
monstrate to  Hanoi  that  our  deescalation 
was  not  politically  inspired.  President 
Johnson  subordinated  self  to  country  by 
withdrawing  from  the  presidential  race 
in  1968. 

Let  no  man  doubt  now  President  John- 
son's deep  wish  for  peace.  Let  no  people 
doubt  the  President's  courage  in  taking 
a  bold  unilateral  step  to  end  the  conflict 
in  a  war-torn  land. 

But  let  no  nation  doubt  America's 
resolve  to  hold  the  course — regardless  of 
politics  or  party — until  aggressions  end. 

America  stands  tall  today  because  of 
the  steps  taken  by  President  Johnson. 

Peace  is  now  up  to  Hanoi.  Let  us  pray 
that  we  will  soon  see  the  honorable  peace 
for  which  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  people  have  so  fervently  hoped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  his  statement  last 
night,  the  President  had  evei-y  reason  to 
expect  the  nomination  of  his  party  and 
ultimate  reelection  in  November,  I  ex- 
pressed this  and  my  own  support  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  not  very 


long  ago.  Yes,  it  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us 
to  hear  him  tell  us  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  nomination. 

We  can  all  understand  it,  though,  be- 
cause we  know  of  the  tremendous  bur- 
dens that  go  with  this  office.  We  can  also 
understand  his  desire  that  every  moment 
he  can  find  be  dedicated  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
this  and  in  his  other  great  aspiration:, 
for  the  high  achievements  and  principles 
of  our  beloved  country,  our  President  has 
today  the  solid  support,  concern  and 
prayers  of  a  unified  people.  Although  i 
sincerely  regret  that  he  is  not  going  to 
run  again,  as  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  reelected  for  great  additional 
services  to  our  counti-y.  I  can  understand 
his  decision  and  wish  lor  him  and  his 
family  all  things  that  are  good. 


Mr. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 
PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  President's  state- 
ment of  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr,  Al- 
bert ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALIFORNIA'S   CHERRY   BLOSSOM 
PRINCESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
rare  occasion  when  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  comment  on  the  statements  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  and  particu- 
larly about  statements  of  members  of  the 
other  party  who  are  Members  of  that 
body. 

I  am  constrained,  however,  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  a  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
California  on  Januaiy  25.  The  senior 
Senator  from  California  has  startled  and 
amazed  his  friends  and  befuddled  and 
frustrated  his  foes  for  years  by  his  ability 
to  maintain  his  aplomb  throughout  the 
most  difficult  of  crises. 

In  1958,  while  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  California  were  cutting  themselves  to 
ribbons,  the  then  junior  Senator  was  able 
to  keep  his  humor  about  him  and  hold 
himself  above  the  fray.  For  the  past  2 
years,  he  has  survived  many  a  barbed 
thrust  from  his  own  party  members.  To- 
day, he  faces  the  prospect  of  a  joust  with 
one  of  the  ranking  educators  in  our 
State — a  member  of  his  own  party — and 
his  charm  and  humor  are  still  with  him. 

On  January  25,  the  senior  Senator  let 
out  the  secret  of  how  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain his  humor  under  his  present  trying 
circumstances.  On  that  day  he  admit- 
ted, in  the  full  light  of  day,  that  a  charm- 
ing, attractive  young  lady  from  Merced, 
Calif.,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  House  for  the  past  13 
years,  is  the  sunshine  of  his  office  staff 
and  provides  the  sparkle  and  wit  upon 


which  his  entire  organization  depends 
for  its  intellectual  sustenance. 

This  scintillating,  radiant  young  lady 
is  Miss  Susan  SchmoU,  who  is  Califor- 
nia's cherry  blossom  princess,  aiid  who 
will  uphold  the  honor  of  the  Golden 
State  in  the  forthcoming  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  known  Miss  Schmoll  and  her  faniily 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  confident  that 
she  will  discharge  her  duty  to  our  State 
commendably  in  the  forthcoming  festiv- 
ities I  wish  her  eveiT  success,  both  m 
the  festival,  and  in  continuing  to  fur- 
nish the  grace  and  ebullience  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  no  doubt  find  increasing 
need  for  it  between  now  and  the  early 
part  of  June, 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON  CLAIM 
OF  PRIVILEGE  AND  EXEMPTION 
FROM  SUIT 

Mr   POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    POOL.    Mr.    Speaker,   a   Federal 
court  has  issued  orders  under  order  for 
discovery  directing  me  to  submit  to  in- 
terrogatories concerning  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  America,  and  to  produce 
information    and    documents    over    the 
period  of  mv  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  tell  you  this  morning  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  cannot  compel  and  should  not 
require  me  to  make  response  to  the 
court's  order  for  discovery:  for  the  court 
cannot  in  these  suits  draw  in,  question, 
or  inquire  into  the  legislative  actions  or 
motivations  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
for  performing  them. 

I  have  told  the  court,  that  under  the 
Constitution,    no   Federal   court   should 
infringe  on  the  responsibilities  vested  in 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives nor  on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
itself    in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  defining  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  three  coordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  executive 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  I  insert 
for  the  Record  my  assertion  of  prmlege. 
1  liave  faced  this  type  of  harassing  order 
before  I  refused  then  to  knuckle  under, 
and  I  refuse  today  to  do  so.  The  court 
cannot  usurp   the   legislative   power   of 
Congress. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Northern  District 
of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division.  65C800  and 
65C20501 

Jeremiah  Stamler.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  r.  Hon. 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  et  al..  Defendants 

<  LAIM   of   privilege   and   exemption    from    SLnT 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  said  Court: 
Whereas  The  above-captioned  actions  and 
suits  have  been  instituted  against  the  de- 
fendants therein  named,  individually  and 
PS  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  for 
matters  allegedlv  said  or  done  in  connection 
with  the  performance  by  defendants  of  leg- 
islative activity  pursuant  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 


Whereas,  the  gist  of  the  ;ibove  actions,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  plaintiffs  .seek  relief, 
rest  on  conclusorv  allegations  charging  de- 
lendants  with  conspiring  under  color  of  an 
act  of  Congress  and  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
subject  the  plalntitrs  to  a  deprivation  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  secured  to 
plaintiffs  bv  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United'  States  and  lor  the  Purp°«e  of 
embarra.ssing.  harassing,  and  intimidating 
plaintiffs  and  to  deter  them  irom  the  exercise 
of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  on  February  27.  1968.  In  aid  of 
the  aforesaid  actions,  the  court  on  motion 
of  the  plaintiffs  has  ordered  certain  dis- 
covery, or  response  to  interrogatories  and 
production  of  documents  by  defendants,  the 
court  declaring  that  its  order  was  entered 
on  the  basis  that  'the  plaintiffs,  the  court 
leels— when  I  say  the  court  I  mean  all  three 
iudges-are  entitled  to  certain  information 
and  materials  which  might  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  to  use  its  broad  grant 
of  power  for  Improper  purposes": 

Now  therefore,  I,  Joe  R.  Pool,  individually 
and  as  member  of  the  aforesaid  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  defend- 
ant in  the  above-captloned  actions,  do  here- 
by make  respectful  response  to  the  court  as 

°ai  The  court  cannot  compel  and  should 
not  require  me  to  make  response  to  the 
court's  aforesaid  order  for  discovery,  for  he 
court  cannot  In  these  suits  draw  in  question 
or  inquire  into  the  legislative  actions  ^r  mo- 
tivatlons  of  anv  member  of  Congress  for  per- 
lormlne  them.  I  accordingly  assert  my  privi- 
lege against  and  exemption  from,  any  such 
demand  in  accordance  with  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  express  terms  and  provisions  of  Article  I. 
section  6.  clau.se  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

(2 1  No  court  mav  compel  a  member  of  the 
said  House,  a  Committee  of  the  Congress 
acting  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  House  Itself,  as  a  party  or  parties  defend- 
ant to  submit  to  its  juri.sdictlon  in  a  civil 
suit  at  law.  or  to  adjudicate  any  matter 
against  anv  of  them,  with  respect  to  any 
thing  said  or  done  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legislative  function  in  pursuance  of  thei. 
powers  or  authority  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  and  ctistoms  of  this  land.  Any  such  .-.s- 
sumptlon  of  Jurisdiction  would  infringe  the 
privileges  vested  in  me  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  House  itself,  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  dehnlng 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  three  coordi- 
nate departments  of  the  Government,  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 

1 3)  The  court  is  without  jurisdiction  in 
the  above-captioned  suits  to  grant  any  item 
of  relief  for  which  the  plaintiffs  pray. 

Wherefore,  in  light  of  mv  claim  of  prlvl- 
Iprres  immunities,  .-.nd  prerogatives  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  asserting  likewise 
the  privileges  of  the  House  itself,  it  is  re- 
quested that  the  court  permanently  stav  any 
o'-der  or  demand  for  discovery,  and  that  a 
iudgment  be  entered  for  the  defendants  in 
the  above  actions  and  the  actions  dismissed. 

Joe  R.  Pool. 

March  29.  1968. 


United  States  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  worid  ahead  of  politics 
and  per.-^onal  considerations.  President 
Johnson  .sincerely  and  deeply  feels  that 
every  moment  of  his  time  as  Pre.sident 
and  "commander  in  Chief  between  now 
and  .irnuaiv  20  .-hou'.d  be  ded'cated 
to  the  cau.se  of  peace  and  freedom,  our 
acute  donu.stic  problems.  :md  US  niUi- 
tarv  strength.  This  could  not  be  done  it 
he  had  to  wage  a  bitter  divisive  fight  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  and  an  even 
more  vitriolic  campaign  following  the 
convention  The  next  9  months  and  -0 
days  constitute  the  most  critical  period 
in  American  hi.sttiiy 

President  Johnson  concluded  that  the 
hiuh  office  of  President  with  its  aw.some 
responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief  ol 
our  Armed  Forces  could  not  at  this  criti- 
cal time  in  world  affairs  be  subjected  to 
the  continued  villification.  abuse,  vicious 
attacks,  rumors,  and  gos.'-ip  while  trying 
lo  secure  an  honorable  peace  and  resist 
Communist  augression,  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  have  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  and  could  have  won 
the  election  in  November.  I  further  be- 
hcve  that  the  President  felt  while  win- 
ning  the  nomination  and  the  election  we 
miaht    lose    an    opportunity    to    secure 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  xvorld  becotise 
of  American  disunity  and  political  firced. 
I  wish  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
the  utmo.st  success  in  this  .still  another 
effort  to  negotiate  an  honorable  peace. 
In  this  endeavor  he  will  have  my  prayers, 
support,  loyalty,  and  devotion. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DECISION 

Mr  DOHN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\1se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Johnson  put  the  welfare  of  the 


DEBORAH  CORNELL  WINS  SECOND- 
PLACE  AWARD  ON  ESSAY  ON  BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN 
Mr    TALCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Deborah 
Cornell,  a  fifth  urade  student  at  Richard 
J  Neutra  School,  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion.  Calif.,   recently   won   the   second- 
place  award  among  all  California  fifth 
(irade  students  for  her  e.ssay  on  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

The  e,s.sav  contest  is  spon.sored  by  the 
Daughters  "of  the  American  Revolution 
to  promote  patriotism  and  to  encourage 
voun^  per.sons  to  study  their  history. 
'  Younssters  who  situdy  and  research  our 
histoi-v  and  take  the  time  and  interest  to 
write  essays  i>ertaining  to  our  histoiT  are 
likclv  to  be  better  citizens. 

I  commend  the  DAR  for  spoasoring 
this  American  history  essay  contest.  I 
congratulate  ycung  Miss  Cornell  for  her 
excellent  essay  and  I  am  grateful  for  her 
cias.sroom  teachers  who  encouraged  her 
and  whetted  her  interest  in  American 

histoiT-  ,   ,  .  ,1,,^ 

I  include  the  text  of  the  essay  at  this 

point :  _ 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Benjimln  Franklin  wa-s  born  in  Boston. 
Massachu.setts.  in  1706.  No  one  knew  then 
that  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 

history.  ^,     .c.,„_v. 

Since  the  fan-.ny  was  very  ix>or,  Mr  Frank- 
lin could  barely  pay  for  Benjamin's  educa- 
tion   He  went  to  schoc'   for  two  years  and 
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aft«r  many  dLBCuaslona,  Mr.  Franklin  made 
him  work  with  hla  brother,  James.  Benjamin 
had  many  flghta  with  him,  so  he  ran  away 
to  Philadelphia. 

Franklin's  Journey  was  very  long  and  tir- 
ing. Since  he  was  very  poor,  he  worked  until 
he  got  enough  money  to  start  his  own  print- 
ing business. 

In  1730,  he  married  Deborah  Reed.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  published  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,  which  brought  him  much  fame. 

In  1736  Franklin  became  clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  next  year  was  elected 
Postmaster  General.  For  the  General  Assem- 
bly he  thought  of  many  Inventions  and  Im- 
provements. He  thought  of  the  library,  where 
books  oould  be  stored;  he  gave  suggestions 
about  paving  the  streets  and  then  hiring 
someone  to  clean  them;  he  suggested  a  Fire 
Company  for  putting  out  flres.  He  also  found 
ways  to  correct  the  extra  smoking  of  chim- 
neys; and  in  1744  he  Invented  a  stove  that 
gave  out  more  heat,  using  less  fuel.  In  1747 
Franklin  proved  that  lightning  Is  electricity 
with  a  kite  experiment  and  said  that  light- 
ning rods  would  protect  more  people  and 
their  homes.  All  this  helped  Philadelphia  to 
be  a  better  and  safer  place  to  live  In. 

Soon  afterward  the  French  and  Indian  War 
broke  out.  Since  the  colonies  along  the  coast 
were  In  trouble,  they  turned  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  for  help  and  he  did  help.  Indeed, 
He  raised'  "Iroope  for  Philadelphia;  he  got 
money,  guns  and  wagons  for  General  Brad- 
dock,  and  gathered  an  army  to  get  to  forts 
that  had  been  attacked  and  rebuild  them. 
Sinc«  he  had  done  what  he  had  set  out  to 
do,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Now  Benjamin  Franklin  was  called  to  a 
new'  problem — The  Stamp  Act.  It  was  a  tax 
on  everything  that  the  colonists  brought 
from  England.  Franklin  went  to  France,  and 
after  much  discussing,  the  tax  was  lifted! 
Franklin  had  won  the  case! 

Other  demands  were  made  by  King  George 
of  England  and  the  colonists  did  not  like 
this.  Already  fights  with  the  British  had 
been  fought.  The  colonists  thought  of  a 
docximent  to  let  England  know  that  they 
were  a  free  nation.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  wrote 
this  and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  E>eclaration  of 
Independence  was  completed.  Now  King 
George  sent  more  redcoats  to  fight  the 
colonists  and  the  Revolutionary  War  began. 
The  last  thing  Benjamin  Franklin  did  to 
help  the  United  States  was  to  give  money  for 
guns,  ammunition,  food  and  wagons  for  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

After  that,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  found  out  that  his  wife  had  died,  and 
three  years  later,  he  died.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eight-four  in  1790.  Now  there  are  many 
pictures  and  statues  of  a  great  man,  Benja- 
min Franklin. 


SETTING  THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 
ON  MEMPHIS 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  an  internationally  known  figure, 
who  by  some  unbelievable  set  of  circum- 
stances was  at  one  time  awarded  a  Nobel 
Peace  Piize.  came  into  Memphis.  Tenn., 
a  city  under  great,  but  not  hopeless, 
stress  because  of  a  municipal  employee 
strike.  This  man.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  exhorted  even  high  school  students 
to  leave  their  classrooms  and  to  join  a 
march  through  the  downtown  streets  of 


our  city.  The  Negro  teenagers  of  our  city 
are  no  more  and  no  less  impressionable 
than  those  of  any  other  city,  Negro,  or 
white.  If  a  nationally  known  leader  is 
irresponsible,  they  will  become  irrespon- 
sible. Very  quickly  after  the  march 
reached  Main  Street  in  Memphis,  vio- 
lence erupted  and  this  so-called  national 
leader  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  example 
to  his  people  throughout  the  country, 
tucked  his  tail  like  a  scared  puppy  and 
ran.  In  his  afternoon  press  conference 
he  blamed  our  local  Negro  leadership 
who  stayed  in  the  melee  and  desperately 
tried  to  restore  order  while  he  was  cower- 
ing in  a  back  alley  several  blocks  away. 
Dr.  King's  blaming  our  local  leadership 
for  this  violence  is  like  a  visiting  uncle 
giving  his  nephew  a  5-pound  box  of 
chocolates  and  blaming  the  bellyache  on 
the  child's  mother. 

Once  again  we  witnessed  the  actions  of 
Martin  Luther  King  generating  a  violent 
demonstration  and  causing  untold  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  his  own  people.  Be- 
fore the  propagandists  completely  con- 
fuse the  story  of  what  happened,  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  Mem- 
phis, its  people,  and  the  disruptive  tactics 
of  King. 

Memphis  has  a  long  and  proud  record 
of  good  relations  between  the  races.  We 
do  have  problems,  but  we  have  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress  in  solving  them. 

Integration  of  the  schools  in  Memphis 
was  brought  about  without  fanfare,  with- 
out recrimination,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  ill  feeling.  We  have  three  Negroes  on 
our  city  council  and  three  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  from  Memphis. 
Judge  Ben  Hooks,  popularly  elected  with 
overwhelming  white  votes,  is  one  of  the 
most  lespected  and  able  members  of  the 
bench  in  Memphis.  A  Negro  heads  one  of 
our  major  city  departments  and  we  have 
long  had  Negro  members  of  the  police 
and  l^re  departments. 

There  has  been  a  real  effort  in  Memphis 
among  members  of  both  races  to  make 
our  city  a  shining  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  where  every  man  is  free  to 
rise  to  whatever  heights  his  own  initia- 
tive and  willingness  to  work  will  permit 
him.  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  have 
been  constantly  on  the  rise  and  we  prob- 
ably have  more  Negro-owned  businesses 
than  any  city  our  size  in  the  Nation. 

While  other  communities  talk  about 
doing  something  to  improve  housing  for 
its  poor,  we  in  Memphis  are  already  well 
underway  with  a  plan  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  family  to  own  its  own  home. 

This  project,  known  as  HOME — Hous- 
ing Opportunity,  Memphis  Enterprise — 
was  started  in  December  with  the  coop- 
eration of  private  funds,  FHA,  and  com- 
munity leaders,  both  black  and  white.  We 
are  very  close  to  beginning  the  building 
of  the  first  homes  under  the  program. 

This  is  the  background  of  community 
relations  which  Martin  Luther  King  now 
may  well  have  destroyed. 

Oh,  he  loudly  and  piously  preaches 
nonviolence,  but  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
horts his  people  to  be  ready  to  go  to  jail, 
suffer,  and  even  die  in  his  demonstra- 
tions. He  claims  to  be  for  peace,  but 
warns  that  if  his  demands  are  not  met 
completely  and  fully  all  functions  of  gov- 
ernment will  cease,  business  will  be  dis- 
rupted, and  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 


munity brought  to  a  standstill  and  then 
has  the  gall  to  proclaim  that  if  there  is 
any  reaction  by  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  such  violations  of  the  law,  they, 
not  he,  will  be  responsible  for  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  people  in  com- 
munity after  community  across  America 
have  been  the  victims  of  this  fraudulent 
leadership  for  the  past  10  years.  Call  the 
roll  of  the  cities  where  King  has  taken 
his  nonviolent  demonstrations — In  city 
after  city  there  has  been  violence,  the 
mob  ran  wild,  there  was  burning  and 
looting,  and  people  were  killed.  But  King 
always  manages  to  get  away  just  before 
the  shooting  starts, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Memphis,  more  than  any 
other  place,  has  exposed  King's  methods 
for  what  they  are,  troublemaklng  with- 
out any  concrete  purpose  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Whatever  his  mo- 
tives are  in  agitating  destruction,  vio- 
lence, and  hatred  against  America  and 
American  institutions,  I  hope  this  expo- 
sure will  wake  people  up  to  the  evil  re- 
sults of  his  activities  before  it  is  too  late 
and  freedom  is  destroyed  in  America  for 
all.  whatever  their  color. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  Dr.  King,  to  whom 
the  gentleman  refers,  is  the  same  man 
who  in  November  1965  was  described  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  being  not  one  of  the 
most  notorious  liars  in  America,  but  the 
most  notorious  liar  in  America,  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  until  this  time,  has  not  retracted 
that  statement. 


MEMPHIS  AGITATION  CREATED  BY 
MARTIN   LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Dan  Kuykendall,  of  Mem- 
phis, relative  to  the  recent  fiasco  that 
happened  in  Memphis  due  to  the  agita- 
tion which  was  created  by  one  Martin 
Luther  King. 

,  He  is  a  troublemaker  of  the  first  water. 
I  realize  that  he  preaches  nonviolence 
on  one  hand  but  yet  by  his  words  and 
deeds  he  creates  violence  and  disorder 
wherever  he  might  be  able  to  spew  his 
venom. 

Last  Thursday,  March  28.  he  visited 
Memphis,  of  which  part  of  the  city  is  in 
our  Eighth  Congressional  District,  and 
there  followed  one  of  the  worst  riots 
there  has  ever  been,  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  Memphis,  but  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee as  well. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  city 
officials,  especially  the  police  and  fire 
commissioner  Frank  Holloman  and  his 
entire  organization,  for  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  this  chaotic  situation  was 
handled. 

The  police  department  of  Memphis  has 
always  been  a  great  organization,  de- 


veloped throughout  the  years  beginning 
with  our  former  colleague.  Congressman 
Clifford  Davis,  and  later  on  by  Claude 
Armour.  ^  . 

At  11:48  a.m..  Mayor  Loeb,  an  out- 
standing young  man  who  has  the  intes- 
tinal fortitude  of  meeting  any  emergen- 
cv  called  upon  Governor  Ellington,  ask- 
ing for  assistance  from  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard.  At  11:50  a.m..  Task 
Force  Alfa  was  alerted  for  duty  and  by 
•'•15  pm  ,  165  troops  were  on  the  scene 
Fed  by  our  Adj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Akin. 

Other  troops  throughout  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Congressional  Districts  swung 
into  action  immediately  and  by  6  p.m., 
3  200  troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  police  department  of  Meniphls. 
Their  instruction  from  Governor  Elling- 
ton was  to  protect  themselves,  their  fel- 
low guardsmen,  and  to  assist  the  local 
police  department  in  keeping  law  and 
order  by  whatever  means  was  necessary. 
All  Tennesseans  are  proud  of  Governor 
Ellington. 

Incidentally,  to  show  you  how  this 
Martin  Luther  King  works,  when  he  was 
leading  this  march,  the  march  got  out 
of  hand  and  hoodlums  and  goons  began 
to  smash  store  windows  and  looting  be- 
gan to  take  place.  The  police  department 
moved  in  to  stop  this  violent  action  and 
Martin  Luther  King  joined  the  "bird 
gang"  which  we  call  it  in  west  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  one  radio  announcer  from 
a  Negro  station  commented,  "He  ran  UKe 
a  scared  rabbit." 

I  agree  with  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 
STENNis  of  the  other  body  in  their  re- 
marks of  last  Friday.  I  certainly  think 
that  if  he  is  so  interested  in  law  and 
order,  that  he  should  call  off  the  pro- 
posed Washington  march  which  is  sched- 
uled later  this  month. 


COMMUNISTS  AND  CHAOS 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  series  of  student  strikes,  dem- 
onstrations, and  flag  burnings  will  likely 
occur  in  large  cities  across  the  country 
later  this  month,  and  they  will  have  been 
planned  and  directed  by  the  Commu- 

iiists.  „     ._  _4 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  carefully  documented 
the  evidence  of  the  organization  of  these 
events  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee revealed  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  few  days  ago. 

The  major  efforts  will  be  made  on 
April  26  and  27  when  several  groups  to- 
gether will  try  to  whip  antiwar  senti- 
ment into  major  chaos.  Their  goal  is  "dis- 
ruption and  obstruction  by  whatever 
means  necessary." 

Thf'ir  targets,  for  the  record,  are  the 
draft  system,  defense  research  programs 
in  universities.  Armed  Forces  recruiters, 
and  their  version  of  American  "imperial- 
ism." 

But  what  they  really  seek  is  nothing 


less  than  American  defeat  in  Vietnam. 
They  want  to  make  the  United  States 
appear  to  be  at  fault  for  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This,  of  course,  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  Communists  all 
over  the  world,  and  would  further 
weaken  the  U.S.  position  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  support  us.  or  who  are  neutral. 
These  people  feed  on  the  notion  that 
dissent  is  being  stifled  in  this  country. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  students 
today  believe,  somehow,  that  honest 
political  dissent  is  being  repressed,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  march  in  the  streets 
because  of  it. 

Nobodv  should  make  the  error  of  be- 
heving  that  all  the  students  taking  part 
are  Communists.  But  just  as  important 
nobody  should  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
organizers  of  these  disruptions  are  Com- 
munists. ^^         , 

The  committee  has  the  facts.  The  main 
organizational  meeting  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago January  27  to  29.  It  was  dominated 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs,  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  and  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance. 

Among  the  other  organizations  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  were  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  which  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says  is  working  constantly  for  the 
Communists,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  and  similar  groups. 

One  of  the  core  leaders  is  Bettina 
Aptheker,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  important  U.S.  Communists,  and 
herself  an  admitted  Communist  who  has 
already  won  some  agitation  "battle  rib- 
bons" on  the  University  of  Cahfomia 
campus  at  Berkeley. 

All  the  groups  together,  along  with  tne 
Communist  press  and  affiliated  support 
groups  are  working  for  these  demonstra- 
tions under  the  name  of  Student  Mobi- 
lization Committee. 

Antiwar  sentiment  is  one  of  their  tools 
for  getting  students  to  do  foolish  things. 
Another  major  weapon  is  their  argument 
that  ghetto  problems  are  not  being  solved 
because  money  is  being  used  in  the  war 
instead  of  in  welfare  programs. 

Although  most  of  the  support  for  this 
effort  is  outside  the  South,  one  organiza- 
tion listed  among  the  sponsoring  groups 
is  called  the  Southern  Student  Orga- 
nizing Committee. 

In  their  own  words,  the  organizers 
show  something  of  their  plans: 

The  symbols  and  machinery  of  war,  vio- 
lence arid  oppression,  .ire  all  around  us  In 
draft  boards,  napalm  plants,  airplane  and 
armament  factories,  military  installations, 
repressive  police  departments,  and  so  Jorth. 


be  told  from  the  highest  authority  that 
communists  are  at  the  root  of  these 
demonstrations. 

Because  when  that  is  understood,  then 
the  American  people  can  deal  with  it. 
Until  it  is  understood,  the  disorders  can 
only  cause  confusion  and  doubt,  and  can 
only  serve  to  further  damage  the  resolu- 
tion and  conviction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
the  Communists  are  trying  to  do. 


rONGRESS  SHOULD  CANCEL  EASTER 
RE^eS  AND  DEAL  WITH  VIETNAM 
POLICY 


The  pattern  for  all  of  this  has  been 
.shown  before  from  China  to  Poland  and 
from  Venezuela  to  India.  And  Commu- 
nist connections  with  eariier  riots  and 
disruptions  in  this  country-  have  been 
known,  but  the  Government  officials  have 
decided  not  to  talk  about  it. 

Not  all  the  unrest  and  dissent  in  the 
United  States  is  Communist  itself,  by 
any  means.  But  the  Communists  are 
working  hard  to  inflame  hatred  and  to 
eventually  organize  it  into  violent  rev- 
olution. ^      ... 

Mr  Soeaker.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
mistake  for  the  President  to  remain 
silent  on  this  point.  The  people  need  to 


Mr    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minu»e.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  last  night  creates 
doubt  and  concern  over  U.S.  worldwide 
policies  in  the  crucial  9  months  remain- 
ing in  his  term.  It  projects  a  period  of 
prolonged  uncertainty  without  parallel  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

His  announcement  does  not  end  the 
discord  of  which  he  warned.  Indeed,  it 
will  tend  to  deepen  it. 

In  this  period,  the  role  of  the  Congress 
becomes  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore The  Congress  can  clarify  the  na- 
tional will  and  purpose  as  the  President 
now  never  can  do  himself.  The  Congre^ 
can  speak  with  unique  authority  on 
America's  future  course.  The  President 
cannot.  The  Congress  can  unify  the 
country,  and  reduce  discord.  It  can  give 
the  world  assurance  as  to  just  what  our 
future  policies  will  be.  It  can  reduce  the 
uncertainties  which  inevitably  will  flow 
from  the  President's  announcement  oi 
major  new  military  policies. 

It  can  hammer  out  a  new  proposal  for 
mutual  security  and  economic  progress 
in  Southeast  Asia— a  new  Pacific  part- 
nership-which  will  give  other  nations 
confidence  and  hope  in  a  situation  which 
otherwise  might  quickly  disintegrate. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  the  Con- 
gress must  devote  itself  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  Southeast  Asia  policy. 
Tliis  is  a  time  of  testing  for  Congress, 
a  test  of  our  constitutional  system,  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  of  unex- 
ampled scope.  Meeting  it  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  American  people,  and 
especially  for  the  men  committed  to  bat- 
tle 

To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Con- 
cires'5  would  recess  for  the  customary- 
week  at  Eastertime.  We  should  stay  on 
the  job.  and  work  at  the  job  given  us  by 
the  Constitution.  If  we  recess^ we  will  be 
recessing  from  our  responsibility  in  a 
time  of  great  peril  and  need.  By  staying 
on  the  job,  and  by  doing  our  job  we  can 
dispell  uncertainty,  give  new  life  and 
spirit  to  our  Nation,  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  mandate  and  broad  support  for 

*  Accordingly,  I  appeal  to  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  cancel 
plans  for  the  Easter  recess  and  clear  lor 
action  the  resolution,  now  gathering  dust 
in  the  Rules  Comiaittee.  under  which  the 
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House  and  Senate  would  be  directed  to 
conduct  an  immediate  review  of  South- 
east Asia  policy  and  decide  what  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

This  bipartisan  resolution  now  has  144 
cosponsors. 


IMPACT  OF  FOUNDATIONS  ON  OUR 
ECONOMY 

^r.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Foundations. 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the 
actions  taken  last  week  by  our  subcom- 
mittee chairmain.  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman). 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my  com- 
plete perplexity  about  what  I  consider 
to  be  the-extraordinary  procedures  which 
seem  to  be  involved  in  the  operations  of 
our  subcommittee. 

Last  week,  Chairman  Patman  issued  a 
491 -page  report  to  our  Foundations  Sub- 
committee on  the  impact  of  foundations 
on  our  economy.  This  was  his  sixth  in- 
stallment on  the  subject,  the  fifth  install- 
ment having  been  issued  approximately 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  10  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  have  never  be- 
fore been  involved  in  a  procedure  like 
this,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  just  do 
not  understand  it  at  all. 

It  has  always  been  my  experience  in 
serving  on  various  committees  of  this 
House  that  the  committee  involved  would 
report  its  views  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

If  there  was  disagreement  among  the 
committee  members  as  sometimes  is 
known  to  happen  :n  the  House,  minority 
reports  would  be  issued  so  that  the  House 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
all  of  those  who  have  been  close  to  the 
subject. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Foundations 
Subcommittee  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
a  member,  we  have  never  reached  this 
stage.  In  fact,  we  have  never  even  come 
close  to  it. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  state  any  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  positions 
set  forth  by  Chairman  Patman. 

I  rise  rather  to  point  out  that  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  agree  or 
disagree. 

I  rise  to  point  out  in  fact  that  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  knowledge  or  in- 
formation about  what  my  subcommittee 
is  investigating.  Outside  of  some  hear- 
ings held  earlier  this  year  concerning 
the  ABC  Foundations  of  Illinois,  the 
only  time  I  ever  hear  anything  about  the 
activities  of  my  Foundations  Subcom- 
mittee is  when  I  pick  up  the  paper  to  see 
that  Chairman  Patman  has  issued  an- 
other installment  of  his  treatise. 

I  rise  further  to  state  that  our  sub- 
committee has  not  considered  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  by  Chairman  Patman  in 
his  report,  that  it  should  be  consider- 


ing these  matters,  and  that  the  subcom- 
mittee should  be  issuing  reports  to  the 
full  committee  and  to  this  House  rather 
than  the  cliairman  issuing  reports  to  our 
subcommittee  via  the  press. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  I,  for  one, 
find  this  whole  situation  rather  perplex- 
ing and  unique  in  my  experiences  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  It  is  my  hope  that 
procedures  can  be  worked  out  in  the  fu- 
ture to  allow  this  subcommittee  on  which 
I  serve  to  begin  to  function  as  a  subcom- 
mittee should,  rather  than  continuing 
to  function  as  a  body  whose  purpose  is 
to  receive  the  reports  of  its  chainnan. 


INVESTIGATION  AT  DUGWAY  PROV- 
ING GROUNDS,  UTAH 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  today,  Monday, 
April  1,  there  is  a  column  printed  under 
the  bylines  of  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson,  the  headline  of  which  reads, 
"Vets  Examining  Utah  Sheep  Also  111." 

Tlie  column  has  to  do  with  the  tests  of 
a  persistent  chemical  agent  in  the  Dug- 
way  Proving  Grounds  in  Utah,  which  is 
some  75  miles  away  from  the  populated 
area  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake 
County,  more  particularly  the  specific 
test  of  Marcli  13  which  was  followed  by 
the  still  mysterious  deaths  of  several 
thousands  sheep  about  20  miles  distant 
from  tiie  test  zone. 

In  this  column  there  is  an  mdication 
tliat  human  beings  have  been  affected, 
perhaps  seriously,  by  what  is  described 
as  "nerve  gas." 

Last  Thursday.  March  28.  I  went  to 
Dugway,  Utah,  and  spent  about  10  hours 
on  a  personal  examination  of  the  investi- 
gations and  inquiries  which  are  going  on 
there  at  the  present  time.  I  flew  over  the 
test  area,  over  the  area  where  the  sheep 
died  and  witnessed  the  laboratory  re- 
search now  going  on  to  discover  the  cause. 
I  found  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  conducting  an  independent  exam- 
ination with  11  scientists  and  technicians 
on  the  job.  that  the  Army  's  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  discover  the  answer 
to  this  puzzle  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  Utah  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Health  are  conduct- 
ing independent  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  their 
scientists  and  technicians  are  also  busy 
at  work  to  find  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  sheen. 

I  want  now  to  direct  my  comments  to 
the  statements  made  that  human  beings 
were  affected  by  this  chemical  agent, 
which  some  call  a  nerve  gas  or  similar 
descriptions.  The  names  of  Dr.  Kent  van 
Kampen  and  Dr.  Lynn  James  are 
mentioned,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have 
developed  some  symptoms  which  are 
similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  sheep 
previous  to  their  deaths  and  that  these 
two  men  have  been  instructed  to  keep 
their  symptoms  to  themselves. 


This  morning  I  talked  on  the  telephone 
with  attorneys  for  the  owners  of  the  dead 
sheep  and  also  officials  at  the  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  including  Brig.  Gen. 
William  Stone,  who  is  out  there  from 
Washington.  They  advised  me  that  Dr. 
van  Kampen  and  so,  I  believe,  Dr.  Lynn 
James  are  not  only  not  suffering  ill  ef- 
fects this  morning  but  are  at  Dugway 
continuing  their  experiments,  and  thai 
the  Basque  sheepherder  referred  to  has 
been  blood-tested  in  an  officially  super- 
vised test,  and  tne  result  of  that  has  been 
zero,  meaning  there  has  been  no  effect 
by  the  so-called  nei-ve  gas. 

I  have  also  talked  personally  today 
with  Dr.  van  Kampen.  He  advises  me  he 
did  have  a  severe  lieadache  one  after- 
noon, but  has  had  no  recurrence  and 
that  no  one  has  attempted  to  instnact 
him  to  "keep  his  symptoms  to  himself." 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
whitewash  these  experiments,  because 
certainly  the  tests  at  the  Dugway  Pi-ov- 
ing  Ground  continue  to  be  the  prime 
suspect  for  the  mysterious  death  of  these 
sheep.  Also  involved  is  the  fact  that  al- 
ternatives have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
carded; but  the  casual  connection  has 
not  yet  been  firmly  established.  I  think 
it  is  my  responsibihty  as  tlie  Congress- 
man from  that  district,  to  reveal  the  re- 
sults of  my  personal  examination  which 
have  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  im- 
proper lack  of  disclosure,  that  all  in- 
volved agencies  are  making  an  honest, 
conscientious,  and  extremely  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  find  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  sheep,  and  human  beings  as  of  this 
morning  has  not  indicated  ill  effects.  I 
make  these  statements  as  a  matter  of 
record  at  this  point  in  the  investigations 
going  on  at  Dugway,  Utah. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  in  my  visit  to 
Dugway  last  Thursday.  I  saw  no  evidence 
of  undue  concern,  much  less  fright, 
among  the  3,500  inhabitants  who  live  and 
work  at  Dugway.  who  are  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  the  test  area  even  than  the  sheep 
which  died,  and  who  are  most  knowledge- 
able concerning  the  hazards,  if  any.  of 
living  near  the  testing  grounds. 

Messrs.  Pearson  and  Anderson  are  cer- 
tainly coiTect  in  emphasizing  necessity 
for  urgent  reappraisal  of  the  safeguards 
at  all  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
centers. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  APPROACH 
TO  PEACE— GRAND  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  last  Wednes- 
day. March  27.  I  urged  him  to  initiate  a 
review  of  our  militarj*  and  political  effort 
in  Vietnam  and  to  spell  out  personally 
our  objectives  so  that  a  national  ap- 
praisal of  public  support  could  be 
obtained. 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  then  expect 
the  dramatic  and  far-reaching  decision 
which  the  President  announced  to  the 
Nation  last  night. 
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His  direction  of  a  pause  in  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  coupled  with  his 
statement  that  he  will  neither  seek  nor 
accept  our  party's  nomination  for  re- 
election in  order  that  he  may  concentrate 
his  full  and  undivided  attention  on  the 
task  of  seeking  peace  merits  national  and 
world  acclaim.  I  regret  that  President 
Johnson  has  concluded  that  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  retire  from  the  field  but  I  recog- 
nize and  applaud  the  grand  strategy  of 
his  approach  to  peace. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  domestic  political 
situation  has  been  created— one  in  which 
there  is  no  longer  any  front-runner,  one 
in  which  the  candidates  must  now  state 
affirmative  positions  and  one  to  which  it 
is  quite  possible  and  even  desirable  that 
previously  unmentioned  candidates  will 
be  introduced.  Surely  the  present  limited 
array  does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  will  also  be 
altered.  The  President  has  made  a  dra- 
matic move  toward  peace  and  he  has 
assumed  a  disinterested  position  which 
will  give  him  greater  authority  in  dealing 
with  Hanoi. 

In  view  of  the  dramatic  weekend  de- 
velopments. I  include  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  letter  of  March  27  to  the 
President : 

CONGRESSMAN     MONAGAN    URGES     P.MNSTAKING 

Review   or  Vietnam   Policies   and   Objec- 
tives IN  Letter  to  President  Johnson 

March  27.  1968. 
The  President. 
The  \V>ixte  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  sending  you  tms 
letter  because  of  my  concern  .about  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  wlde- 
.spread  effect  which  it  exerts  upon  so  many 
.American  lives  and  programs. 

It  is  mv  feeling  that  the  length  of  the  war 
.md  its  cost  emphasize  the  need  for  a  pains- 
taking review  of  the  policies  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  situation  and  un- 
derline the  need  for  new  tactics  and  new 
methods  to  bring  about  an  acceptable  termi- 
nation. I  have  long  been  troubled  over  our 
militarv  difficulties  there,  the  administrative 
and  ethical  problems  of  the  Vietnajnese 
Kovernment.  the  diffidence  of  their  civilians, 
the  lack  of  support  from  our  natural  allies 
and  treaty  associates,  and  the  massive  Rus- 
sian materiel  assistance  which  has  practi- 
cally counterbalanced  our  restricted  military 

The  implications  of  the  recent  Tet  or- 
fensive  have  been  profoundly  disturbing  and 
have  served  to  emphasize  the  gap  which  still 
exists  between  the  present  situation  and  the 
objectives  which  we  have  set  forth,  with  the 
primary  goal  being  meaningful  negotiations. 
The  "  feeling  of  frustration  recently  ex- 
pressed in  New  Hampshire  is  felt  in  other 
.sections  of  the  country.  Without  assessing 
the  reasons  for  this  feeling,  the  fact  is  that 
it  exists.  It  is  only  extremists  who  oppose 
or  question  what  we  are  doing.  Many  sincere 
and  moderate  Americans  are  asking  if  our 
achievement  is  worth  the  effort. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  our  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers to  re-examine  our  whole  strategy  and  our 
Slated  goals,  to  see  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  wish  to  go;  what  the  alternatives  are  and 
the  cost  of  each.  . 

Certainly  the  ends  which  three  Presidents 
have  supported  are  legitimate  ones:  ine 
preservation  of  a  system  of  security  won  at 
.such  great  cost  in  the  past  and  the  contain- 
ment of  an  aggressive  imperialism  which 
threatens  the  safety  of  the  area  and  ulti- 
mately of  our  own  shores. 
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I  also  share  the  general  eagerness  to  ter- 
minate the  fighting  and  destruction  in  Viet- 
n.tm  which  is  restricting  our  attack  upon 
critical  domestic  problems,  is  leaving  the 
Russians  tree  to  adventure  at  will  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  is  causing  such  repercus- 
sions in  our  national  economy  and  in  the 
hsc.il  stiibllitv  of  the  Western  community. 

•\nd  vet  I  realize  that  disengagement  can- 
not be  achieved  by  a  wave  of  a  magic  wand. 
Our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  has  a 
long  lilstorv  reaching  back  to  the  Boxer  Rev- 
olution. Only  twenty-six  years  ago.  we 
fousht  a  colossal  war  which  had  its  begin- 
nings in  this  area.  More  recently  we  fought 
•I  war  in  Korea  whose  basic  rationale  was 
similar  to  the  present  one.  After  the  dlsln- 
tegr.nlon  of  the  Geneva  accords  we  began 
under  President  Eisenhower  a  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  South  Vietnamese  In  their  ef- 
forts to  resist  aggression. 

President  Kennedy  decided  not  to  make  a 
military  .^tand  in  Laos,  but  drew  the  line 
ut  Vietnam  and  steadily  Increased  our  cotn- 
mltment  there  with  the  result  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  shcx)ting  and  being  shot 
at  there  while  he  was  still  alive.  It  must  be 
remembered  too  that  under  his  administra- 
tion the  United  States  acquiesced  in  ^he 
(.ve-throw  of  President  Diem  who  with  an 
his'  faults-and  they  were  many-had 
achieved  control  over  some  TO  percent  of  the 
country  and  whose  downfall  led  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  national  governmental  ap- 
paratus and  resulted  In  the  :.dmlnistrative 
vacuum  which  is  today  criticized  by  so  many 
of  our  people. 

Finrlly  a  withdrawal  would  place  in 
ieop.ardv'the  mlUlons  of  South  Vietnamese 
Who  have  relied  on  our  commitment  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  ruled  by  Hanoi  and  would  at 
the  same  time  remove  support  from  the 
many  governments  in  the  area-Korea. 
Taiwan  the  Philippines.  Indonesia  (not  to 
mention  India  and  Australia)—  who  oTe  con- 
fident that  we  will  assist  them  in  their  cfTorts 
to  remain  free.  The  absence  of  our  backing 
would  doom  the  achievement  of  this  t;oal  by 
nations  which  otherwise  would  seek  to  emu- 
late Indonesia  and  Malaysia  in  their  success- 
ful overthrow  of  Communist  regimes^  it 
would  also  increase  the  certairity  that  there 
would  be  other  and  more  critical  Vietnams 
in  the  future. 

Thus  it  is  readily  apparent  that  we  can- 
not capriciously  divest  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sponslbilitv  which  we  have  assumed  over  the 
years  without  widespread  and  potential^ 
dangerous  results  to  ourselves  and  our  as- 
sociates, including  a  change  in  the  balance 
of  txiwer  in  all  Southeast  Asia. 

Havins  said  this,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  not  question  the  policies  which 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  status  and 
which  furnish  serious  doubts  as  to  their 
efficacy  The  frustration  we  feel,  the  slow 
pace  of  tangible  progress,  the  evanescence  of 
oil-  victories  and  the  torpedoing  of  our  p^ans 
c'ea'-lv  require  a  searchinff  reassessment  of 
our  Koals  and  our  methods  and  a  recalcula- 
tion of  our  achievements  and  the  cost  m 
lives  and  in  assets  that  they  have  required 
and  would  require  if  continued.  They  also 
call  for  a  strong  and  firm  domestic  economic 
policy  that  w.ll  be  based  upon  the  realities 
:ind  needs  of  our  military  commitments. 

Tlie  American  people  have  never  shrunk 
from  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional interests.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
These  interests  be  clearly  articulated  and 
that  they  receive  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  our  people.  Tliere  will  then  be  a  national 
responsibility  for  the  course  that  will  be 
followed,  whatever  it  may  be. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  a  review 
of  cur  militarv  and  political  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, the  articulation  of  a  national  policy 
defining  our  objectives,  and  finally  if  sub- 
stantial agreement  is  not  reached  among 
those  who  have  opposing  views,  an  aggres- 
sive   and    forthright    presentation    of    these 


conclusions  to  the  American  people  includ- 
ing their  advocacy  by  you  in  the  coming 
Presidential  primaries  so  that  iwpular  sup- 
port can   be   effectively  appraised. 

This  IS  not  a  time  when  we  can  afford  a 
fragmentation  of  leadership  in  our  parties 
or  in  the  nation.  It  is  ..  time  u>  uive  direction 
to  our  national  effort,  to  harmonize  our 
differences  for  the  common  welfare  and  to 
fashion  a  iwlicv  which  will  unite  us  in  the 
common  effort  to  preserve  our  nation's  se- 
curity and  safeguard  the  values  that  have 
made  us  great  I  hope  that  in  the  days  im- 
mediately aheiul  you  will  direct  anew  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  this 
vital  objective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Wcmbcr  of  Congress. 


YOUR  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
magazine  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  in  This  Week  mag- 
azine. March  31.  1968.  I  read  an  in- 
teresting resume  of  the  effect  of  the 
changes  which  went  into  effect  recently 
in  our  social  security  laws.  It  is  entitled 
•■Your  New  Social  Security."  and  ably 
written  bv  the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Ball. 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  with 
Frances  Spatz  Leighton.  Commissioner 
Ball  is  a  Presidential  appointee  elevated 
from  the  ranks  of  civil  ser\1ce.  He  joined 
the  .social  security  ai-'cncy  in  1939  and 
in  1962  became  Commissioner. 
The  magazine  article  reads  as  follows: 

YovR  New  Social  Sectrity 

(By    Robert     M.    B:U1     with    Frances    .Spatz 

Leighton ) 

A    lot   Of   changes    went    Into   effect    this 

month— you  may  be  one  of  24.000,000  now 

eligible  to  pet  more  money. 

The  new  Social  Security  Act  Is  a  landmark 
bill.  To  quote  President  Johnson:  -Measured 
in  dollars  of  insurance  benefits,  this  bill  Is 
the  greatest  stride  forward  since  Social  Secu- 
rity was  launched  in  1935."  The  changes  that 
are  newly  m  effect  this  month  will  raise  1.- 
000  000  Americans  above  the  poyerty  level  for 
the  first  time  and  many  millions  of  others 
win  be  significantly  better  off  than  before. 

But  m  spite  of  much  publicity  about  the 
changes  and  about  the  Social  Security  law  in 
fieneral.  millions  of  Americans  still  don't 
fully  understand  its  benefits  or  their  rights 
to  collect  them. 

For  one  thine.  Social  Security  isn  t  just 
for  -old  folks."  Older  people  are  the  largest 
group— 18.200.000  of  them  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  those  on  the  benefit  rolls— but 
there  are  over  5.500.000  others  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  new  rates,  too. 

WIDOWS    AND    disabled   WORKERS 

Among  these  are  widows  and  children. 
Tbout  3  400,000  of  whom  get  monthly  Sur- 
vivors' Insurance  payments.  Then  there  are 
ibout  2.200.000  disabled  workers  and  their 
families  on  Disability  Insurance. 

In  all  about  24.000.000  persons  who  were 
on  the  rolls  as  of  March  1  have  had  their 
monthly  cash  payments  Increased  at  least  13 
per  cent  from  this  month  forward  and  some 
in  the  lower  brackets  have  had  Increases  as 
high  as  25  per  c€nt.  Yet  many  more  thou- 
sands do  not  know  they,  too.  may  be  entitled 
to  benefits. 
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We  estimate  that  nearly  500.000  people 
bave  been  made  newly  eligible  for  benefits 
under  these  amendments,  but  they  will  get 
these  benefits  only  If  they  come  In  and  apply 
for  them.  Some  people  have  come  Into  our 
700  district  offices  in  response  to  newspaper 
articles  (and  I  hope  this  article  will  help 
reach  many  more  of  them) .  But  it  will  take 
us  considerable  time  to  get  the  story  across 
to  everyone  aflected. 

MANY    LOSE    OUT    ON    BACK    BENEFITS 

And,  besides  this  new  group,  there  are 
thousands  of  qualifying  persons  who  still  do 
not  know  they  are  entitled  to  Social  Security 
under  older  provisions.  For  example,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  disability  benefit  program  that 
has  been  operating  for  over  10  years  now,  we 
found  In  a  sample  study  that  30  per  cent  of 
those  who  apply  have  not  applied  early 
enough  to  get  all  the  benefits  that  they 
could  have  collected. 

When  people  file  late  for  Social  Security 
benefits,  we  can  pay  back  benefits  for  up  to 
12  months — no  more.  This  goes,  too,  for 
people  who  have  found  they  are  entitled  to 
payments  but  aren't  getting  them.  No  matter 
how  long  they've  been  entitled  to  payments, 
they  can  only  collect  back  benefits  for  up  to 
12  months. 

I  remember  a  touching  letter  I  received 
from  a  California  man  who  had  received  a 
back  Injiliy  and  had  been  out  of  work  for 
several  years.  He  went  through  several  oper- 
ations. One  of  his  four  children  quit  school 
in  order  to  help  but  still  he  could  not  make 
ends  meet. 

Finally,  he  had  to  turn  to  welfare  for  help 
■  and  the  welfare  people  told  him  of  his  eli- 
gibility under  Social  Security  and  referred 
him  to  us.  He  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
Social  Security  disability  program.  He  has 
now  received  a  check  for  $3,302,  covering  pay- 
ments for  12  months  back,  but  he  lost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  which  could  not  be 
paid  to  him. 

There  are  several  other  types  of  benefits 
that  many  people  do  not  know  about,  too, 
such  as  special  benefits  for  certain  persons 
72  and  older  who  did  not  work  long  enough 
under  Social  Security  to  qualify  for  regular 
benefits — over  800.000  of  these  are  now  re- 
ceiving monthly  checks. 

Also,  there  is  still  some  lack  of  knowledge 
about  survivors'  benefits.  Often  a  bereaved 
family  does  not  know,  until  told  by  a 
funeral  director,  that  every  person  covered 
by  Social  Security  Is  entitled  after  death  to 
a  lump  sump  of  from  $160  to  $255  to  take 
care  of  funeral  expenses. 

Fortunately,  the  funeral  directors  have 
been  very  good  about  informing  the  family 
about  death  benefits.  But  many  young 
widows  have  spent  anxious  hours  because 
they  did  not  know  ahead  of  time  that  Social 
Security  is  not  Just  for  older  people — that 
monthly  benefits  can  be  paid  to  a  worker's 
children  and  their  mother  even  if  he  has 
worked  under  Social  Security  for  as  little  as 
a  year  and  a  half  out  of  the  three  years  before 
his  death. 

And  some  people  do  not  know  that  chil- 
dren going  to  colleges  and  other  schools  are 
now  entitled  to  benefits  up  to  their  22nd 
birthday — instead  of  their  18th  as  under  the 
old  law — if  their  parent  who  was  under  Social 
Security  Is  retired,  dead  or  disabled.  About 
400,000  students  between  18  and  22  are  now 
receiving  monthly  payments — and  more 
could. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  retirement  or  so- 
called  "old  age"  benefits,  some  people  wait 
for  us  to  notify  them  and  they  keep  waiting 
when  their  payments  could  already  be  com- 
ing to  them.  We  try  to  remind  people  about 
three  months  ahead  of  the  time  they  reach 
65  that  they  ought  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
Society  Security  office  to  apply  for  their  re- 
tirement benefits  and  for  Medicare.  But  we 
can  only  do  this  for  those  p>eople  who  have 
had  occasion  to  give  the  government  a  cur- 


rent address  by  filing  an  Income  tax  return. 
It's  necessary,  therefore,  for  people  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  getting  in  touch  with 
us. 

Yoi'  [>.tn't  have  to  wait  till  ace  6S 

But  let  me  point  out  that  you  don't  always 
have  to  wait  till  you  are  65  to  get  retirement 
benefits  You  have  to  be  65  to  get  full  bene- 
fits But  you  can  get  reduced  benefits — 80  per 
cent — if  you  are  62  and  out  of  work  or  retire 
early  for  any  reason  Or  you  can  be  62  If  you 
.ae  ihe  wife  of  a  retired  worker  covered  by 
Social  Security,  and  get  reduced  benefits. 
And  If  you  are  the  widow  of  someone  who  was 
insured  under  Social  Security,  you  can  get 
reduced  benefits  at  60  and  full  benefits  at  62, 
and  by  full  benefits,  we  mean  that  the  widow 
gets  82-4  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  paid  her  husband  if  he  were  alive 
and  retired  on  Social  Security.  (Widowers 
who  were  dependent  on  their  wives  for  at 
least  half  of  their  support,  and  whose  wife 
was  covered  by  Social  Security,  can  get  full 
benefits  at  age  62.  but  no  reduced  benefits 
before  that  age.  as  widows  can.) 

Under  the  new  law  which  went  into  effect 
this  month,  both  a  widow  and  widower  can 
get  reduced  Social  Security  at  age  50  if  they 
are  disabled  and,  of  course,  if  their  deceased 
spouse  had  Social  Security  coverage.  Up  to 
now  they  had  to  be  60. 

But  the  largest  group  of  persons  among  the 
500,000  newly  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
new  law  consists  of  about  175,000  children — 
dependents  of  women  who  were  not  previ- 
ously eligible  for  benefits  because  their 
mother  was  not  working  at  the  time  she  died. 
Benefits  used  to  be  paid  to  children  of  a 
working  mother  only  If  she  had  worked  under 
Social  Security  for  1'^  years  out  of  the  last 
three  years.  Now  the  children  of  retired, 
dead  or  disabled  mothers  are  eligible  as  long 
as  the  mother  earned  work  credits  at  any 
time. 

AGE    CHANGE    FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Another  category  of  people  eligible  for 
benefits  for  the  first  time  includes  100.000 
people — workers  who  became  disabled  before 
age  31  and  their  dependents.  Under  the  old 
law.  disability  Insurance  benefits  were  not 
payable  unless  the  worker  had  Social  Se- 
curity credit  for  at  least  five  out  of  the  10 
years  before  he  became  disabled.  Under  the 
new  law.  a  young  worker  who  becomes  dis- 
abled before  he  is  31  will  be  able  to  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  a  shorter  period  of  work — as 
little  as  1 '  2  years  of  Social  Security  credit  in 
the  case  of  someone  who  becomes  too  disabled 
for  work  before  he  Is  24. 

A  worker  Is  considered  disabled  if  he  or  she 
is  unable  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
work  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment which  has  lasted  or  Is  expected  to  last 
for  12  months  or  longer.  I  stress  the  word 
"substantial"  because  for  widows  and  widow- 
ers the  rule  is  more  strict — -they  are  consid- 
ered disabled  only  if  they  have  an  impair- 
ment which  Is  so  severe  that  It  ordinarily 
would  prevent  a  person  from  working  at  all. 

The  new  law  liberalizes  the  amount  of  out-  ' 
side  income  you  can  earn  without  having 
Social  Security  benefits  withheld.  Starting 
this  year,  you  can  earn  .$1,680  for  a  year  and 
still  collect  all  your  monthly  benefits.  Under 
the  old  law.  it  was  $1,500. 

Also,  regardless  of  how  much  you  earn  in  a 
year,  you  still  get  your  benefits  for  any  month 
In  which  you  neither  perform  substantial 
services  in  self-employment  nor  earn  wages 
of  more  than  S140.  Under  the  old  law.  this 
figure  was  $125. 

For  a  beneficiary  who  earns  more  than 
$1,680  a  year,  there  is  a  tliding  scale:  SI  of 
benefits  is  witliheld  for  every  $2  of  earnings 
between  j  1.680  and  $2,880  a  year,  and  dollar 
for  dollar  above  that  amount.  A  beneficiary 
can  thus  have  fairly  high  earnings  during  a 
year  and  still  get  some  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Not  everyone  knows  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  is  self  supporting.  It  Is.  All  bene- 


fits and  administrative  expen.ses  are  paid  Ur 
entirely  from  the  contributions  of  workers 
and  their  employers.  Under  the  new  law.  the 
maximum  annual  earnings  on  which  contri- 
butions are  paid  has  been  raised  from  $6,600 
per  year  to  $7,800,  effective  this  year,  and 
there  vrtll  be  a  small  Increase  In  the  contri- 
bution rate  from  the  current  4.4  per  cent  t'> 
4.8  per  cent  starting  In  1969  and  further 
gradual  Increases  to  5.9  per  cent  by  1987. 

MAXIMUM    BENEFITS    UP    $18.50 

Under  the  new  schedule  of  increases,  the 
top  amount  a  person  on  Social  Security  can 
get  as  of  this  month  is  $160.50,  up  from  $142 
Eventually,  based  on  a  maximum  $7,800  aver- 
age yearly  earnings,  persons  retiring  in  the 
top  bracket  will  get  as  much  as  $218  per 
month,  and  family  benefits  can  bring  It  up 
to  as  much  as  $434.40  cash  payments  per 
month.  But  this  Is  looking  into  the  future, 
when  credits  will  have  built  up.  The  maxi- 
mum family  payment  under  the  old  law  has 
been  $368. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  as  of  this 
month,  the  person  retired  from  work  and 
until  now  receiving  the  minimum  retirement 
check  of  $44.50.  will  receive  $55.  Llkev.'lse. 
the  Individual  who  retired  with  average  earn- 
ings of  $300  a  month  used  to  receive  $112.40 
retirement  Insurance  every  month — he  now 
will  receive  $127.10.  And  the  person  earnlne; 
$400  a  month  has  gotten  an  Increase  from 
$135.90  to  $153.60. 

INCREASES     FOR     RETIRED     COUPLES,     TOO 

Take  a  worker  who  is  50  this  year  and  earns 
$7,800  or  more  a  year  over  the  next  15  years. 

At  65.  he  will  be  able  to  expect  a  monthly 
retirement  benefit  of  $188.90.  up  23  per  cent 
over  the  $155  he  could  have  received  under 
the  old  law.  For  the  young  worker  who  will 
earn  at  a  level  of  $7,800  or  more  until  he  is 
65.  benefits  can  be  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
higher  than  under  the  old  law. 

For  a  retired  couple,  the  maximum  benefit 
rose  $27  a  month  to  a  monthly  payment  of 
$240.80  but  ultimately  It  will  be  pcMslble  for 
a  retired  couple  to  get  a  monthly  check  of 
$323. 

In  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  operation, 
payments  to  those  Insured  under  Social  Secu- 
rity win  be  $3,700,000,000  more  than  under 
the  old  law.  Remember.  Social  Security  Is  an 
earned  right.  It  Is  not  based  on  need.  It  is 
not  a  charity  program.  A  few  people  have 
refused  to  apply  because  they  think  it  is — 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  needed  the 
money  later,  but  the  back  payments  could 
not  be  made  beyond  one  year. 

As  for  the  claim  by  some  people  that 
Social  Security  Is  unnecessary — that  people 
could  save  enough  on  their  own — the  fact 
remains  that  only  about  one  out  of  four 
beneficiaries  would  be  above  the  poverty  line 
if  It  were  not  for  Social  Security  and  half 
our  beneficiaries  have  practically  no  other 
cash  income.  For  most  beneficiaries.  Social 
Security  is  the  major  source  of  Income. 

The  new  law  also  makes  it  easier  to  collect 
one's  Medicare  benefits  and  it  also  adds  a 
lifetime  reserve  of  60  additional  days  of  hos- 
pitalization. In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to 
remind  all  those  persons  65  and  over  who 
missed  their  first  chance  to  sign  up  for  the 
voluntary  doctor  bill  insurance  that  Mon- 
day, April  1  Is  the  last  day  they  can  do  so. 
(This  is  the  program,  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  government,  in  which,  for  the 
rate  of  $4  a  month,  you  can  take  out  insur- 
ance to  supplement  your  basic  hospital  in- 
surance.) Otherwise  they'll  have  to  wait  an- 
other year  and  will  pay  a  higher  premium. 

Another  change  of  Interest  gives  better 
protection  to  armed  forces'  families.  Under 
the  old  law,  only  base  pay  was  counted 
toward  Social  Security  benefits.  But  now.  In 
effect,  an  additional  $100  a  month  will  be 
counted  for  each  month  the  serviceman 
draws  active-duty  pay,  without  any  addi- 
tional deductions  being  made  from  his  pay. 

So  the  new  amendments  do  affect  practl- 
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cftllv  every  family  In  the  country,  with  ad- 
dltlonal  protection  for  current  beneficiaries 
and  also  for  89,000,000  workers  who  will  con- 
tribute to  Social  Security  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICE 
OF  THE  LATE  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS,  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 
The   SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Under 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  IchordI  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour.  ..  .      ^,u 
Mr   ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  and  service  of  former  Member  of 
Congress  A.  S.  J.  Camahan.  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Missouri,  the  district  I  now 
represent. 

Mr  Carnahan  passed  away  about  a 
week  ago  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Last  rites  were  conducted  last 
Wednesday  in  the  community  of  Ellsl- 
i^ore,  Mo.,  where  he  lived  and  was  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  S  J.  Camahan  served  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  79th,  81st, 
82d  83d,  84th.  85th,  and  86th  Congresses 
quietly,  but  effectively,  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  long  and  distinguished  service  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  where 
he  rose  to  the  ranking  majority  member, 
enabled  him  to  use  his  talents  and  to  be- 
come a  great  scholar  on  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  affairs.  . 

After  retiring  from  Congress  in  1961. 
Mr  Carnahan  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  become  the  first  Am- 
bassador to  Sierre  Leone,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  3  years.  Ambassador 
Camahan  is  credited  with  establishmg  a 
school  in  this  small  country,  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional field. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  prior 
to  his  tenure  in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Cama- 
han characterized  his  public  service  m 
the  field  of  education— he  was  both  an 
educator  and  a  school  administrator. 

When  Mr.  Carnahan  was  a  Member  of 
this  body,  he  displayed  at  all  times  a 
friendly  manner  and  cooperative  spirit, 
unique  integrity  and  stalwart  courage, 
sound  judgment,  and  outstanding  ability 
in   his   field    of    expertise.   Indeed,    he 
brought   to  his  legislative   duties   sage 
knowledge  and  wisdom  acquired  through 
many  personal  successes  and  rewarding 
achievements  in  his  career.  Mr.  Carna- 
han was  fully  appreciative  of  both  the 
human    and    material    values    and    he 
placed  loyalty  ahead  of  any  other  mo- 
tivation. The  idealistic  life  of  Mr.  Cama- 
han personifies  the  words  of  Carl  Schurz : 
Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed 
in  touching  them  with  your  hands.  But  like 
the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
vou  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and  follow- 
ing them  you  will  reach  your  destiny. 


I  express  to  Mrs.  Carnahan,  a  great 
helpmate  to  her  husband,  to  the  former 
Congressman's  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
are  close  personal  friends  of  mine,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  deepest  per- 
sonal condolences  in  their  hour  of  grief. 
They  can  all  take  a  great  measure  of 
comfort  in  knowing  that  A.  S.  J.  Carna- 
han left  behind  him  a  fine  record  of 
public  service  as  a  legislator  and  in  the 


diplomatic   corps,   and   an   example  of 
American  statesmanship  at  its  best. 

Mr   Speaker,  all  Members  here  today 
who  served  with  Congressman  Carnahan. 
I  am  sure,  will  want  to  join  with  me 
in  extending  sincerest  sympathy  to  the 
Carnahan  family,  especially  his  devoted 
and  attentive  widow.  May  it  be  consoling 
to  them  that  their  husband  and  father 
had  a  host  of  friends  who  join  them  in 
mourning  his  passing. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gracious 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan I.  _      ,        _  „„,. 
Mrs    SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cei- 
tainly  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  miss  and  mourn  the 
late  Albert  S.  J.  Camahan,  who  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri  for 
seven  terms.  My  husband  served  with 
him  during  three  of  those  terms,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  him  as  a  col- 
league in  our  State  delegation  during  the 
remainder  of  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  husband  and  I  both 
regarded  Albert  Camahan  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  colleague.  He  was  a  fine  person 
and  had  a  deep  regard  for  this  House  and 
all  of  its  Members. 

Mr    Camahan.  as  a  member  of  tne 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  became  a 
dedicated  supporter  of  the  idea  of  inter- 
national cooperation  among  nations  to 
achieve  and  maintain  an  enduring  peace. 
We  all  remember— those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  Albert  Carna- 
han—when  he  and  former  Congressman 
Chester  E  Merrow  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Republican,  joined  in  a  bipartisan  speak- 
ing tour  and  series  of  hearings  to  enlist 
greater  public  support  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
many  specialized  agencies. 

To  Mrs.  Carnahan  and  to  their  two 
sons  and  seven  grandchildren,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  condolences  on 
the  death  of  a  fine  husband,  father  and 
grandfather— a  man  who  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  integrity  and  for  de- 
cency in  public  hfe. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. .    .       ... 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  and  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
son Carnahan,  who  was  known  through- 
out the  halls  of  Congress  as  "Sid."  and 
who  represented  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  Missouri  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fellow  Missourian  was 
tmly  one  of  those  good  men  from  Mis- 
souri who,  over  the  years,  gave  his  all  to 
the  sei-vice  of  his  country.  It  is  axiomatic 
to  say  that  the  courage  of  great  men 
outUves  their  natural  lives  to  become  the 
heritage  of  our  great  country.  This  js 
something  that  all  too  often  passes  with- 
out notice.  ,,.,--, 

Our  late  and  beloved  friend,  Sid  Carn- 
ahan, was  a  reserved  man.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  man  who  rose  from 
the  position  of  a  country  schoolteacher 
to  become  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  then  to  become  the 
first  ambassador  of  our  country  to  the 
newly  emerging  country  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Sid   Camahan   served   six   successive 


terms  in  the  Congress.  He  was  highly 
respected  and  regarded  as  being  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the 
House  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
where  he  served  most  effectively.  I  think 
we  should  recall  at  this  time  that  Sid 
Carnahan  represented  a  district  that  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  such  thmgs  as 
foreign  aid.  Yet.  Mr,  Carnahan  sub- 
merged his  own  views  for  what  he  felt 
to  be  of  national  interest  in  support  of 
legislation  which  many  of  his  own  con- 
stituents opposed. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  eulogize  here 
today  a  rare  crusader  for  the  cause  of 
all  humanity— a  crusader  who  fought 
for  what  he  thought  was  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  entire  country. 

Quite  frequently  I  called  upon  him  as 
a  fellow  Member  from  Missouri  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  This  happened  re- 
peatedly during  my  freshman  term  in 
f^nn  srcss 

Sid  Carnahan  never  forgot  he  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  opportunity  America 
afforded  him— to  rise  from  the  position 
of  schoolteacher  to  that  of  Congressman 
and  ultimately  to  be  an  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  departed  friend  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  building  or  molding  the 
character  of  the  youth.  Because  of  his 
background  in  the  educational  field  as 
a  teacher  and  a  youth  counselor  he 
guided  many  young  people  to  rise  above 
their  own  economic  level. 

I  feel  it  is  most  fitting  that  his  life 
became  a  model  for  his  students  to 
achieve  success  in  their  own  fields  of 
endeavor.  As  a  stimulus  there  came  into 
being  the  "A.  S.  J.  Carnahan  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund." 

Here  was  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
and  one  devoted  to  the  ser\icc  of  his 
country.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
who  served  here  with  him  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  cherished  and  ■R'Ul  re- 
member him  with  high  regard  and 
esteem  He  held  no  malice  toward  any- 
one who  might  have  differing  views  to 
those  which  he  held.  He  held  no  grudge 
toward  those  who  opposed  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  say  Sid  Carnahan 
was  a  good  winner  but  he  also  knew  how 
to  be  a  good  loser.  He  was  tolerant.  He 
loved  the  rural  areas,  and  represented 
such  an  area,  yet  he  recognized  the 
plight  of  our  cities.  He  fought  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  which  ex- 
isted in  the  city  areas,  although  he 
came  from  the  country. 

He  stood  for  those  principles  of  for- 
eign policv  that  he  felt  were  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
He  supported  foreign  aid  oj;,  foreign  as- 
sistance, although  it  was  not  popular  in 
the  district  he  represented. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  many  pleasant 
associations  which  I  had  with  Sid  as  a 
fellow  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  refer  particulariy  to 
the  spring  of  1959  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress.  I  point  to  that  time  because 
those  were  the  days  we  were  considering 
the  Landrum-Griflin  bill.  Some  of  the 
newer  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  think  they  receive  un- 
pleasant mail  on  such  subjects  as  Viet- 
nam and  riots  in  our  cities  in  this  spring 
of  1968  They  should  know  there  has 
never  been  anv  more  bitter  mail  than 
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was  received  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  March  and  April  of  1959  when 
Landrum-GrifBn  was  being  considered 
and  debated  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

During  those  months  as  we  sat  to- 
gether on  the  floor  listening  to  that  de- 
bate I  asked  Sid  Camahan  for  his  ad- 
vice. This  is  what  he  said:  ■Bill,  you 
cannot  please  both  sides.  Don't  be  hypo- 
critical or  a  demagog.  Give  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  your  very  best  thought  and 
careful  consideration.  Then  make  a  deci- 
sion and  stand  by  it.  In  this  way  you  will 
have  peace  of  mind  knowing  that  you 
have  acted  as  you  thought  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  your  district,  and  the 
best  interest  of  the  country." 

Sid  Carnahan's  advice  was  valuable. 
I  shall  always  cherish  those  conversa- 
tions during  the  trying  days  of  March 
and  April  1959. 

Yes,  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  I 
extend  sympathy  to  his  good  widow  and 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Melvin. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  a 
close  and  longstanding  friend  of  our 
late  colltague.  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  speak  from  a  saddened  heart.  There 
was  no  man  for  whom  I  had  a  greater 
affection  than  Sid  Carnahan.  We  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  went  to  Africa  together.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I 
had  a  bit  of  a  hand  in  picking  out  for 
him  Sierra  Leone. 

When  he  retired  from  Congress  and 
went  as  our  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone 
he  was  not  a  well  man.  He  had  diabetes, 
but  apparently  the  climate  agreed  with 
him  and,  more  than  that,  the  challenge 
to  his  usefulness.  He  performed  2  years 
of  tremendously  valuable  service  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  people 
In  that  country  related  to  him.  and  he 
had  a  closeness  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies and  their  lives  in  his  service  as  our 
Ambassador. 

I  remember  when  Sid  was  appointed,  I 
said  "Sid.  how  many  Ambassadors  are 
there?"  Well,  he  sat  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  "I  believe  there  are  about  40 
or  50."  I  said  "Sid.  what  a  promotion. 
Last  year  you  were  one  of  435.  and  now 
you  are  one  of  42  or  43,"  and  a  .'^mlle 
came  over  his  face. 

He  had  a  problem  there,  and  he  was 
always  conscientious.  Once  he  visited 
here  while  he  was  Ambassador.  He  said 
to  me.  "Barratt.  I  am  concerned.  There 
are  three  big  celebrations  in  Sierra 
Leone  this  year,  and  those  people  can- 
not afford  it."  He  was  that  conscientious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  mentioned  the 
lecture  tour  of  Sid  Carnahan,  and  our 
former  colleague,  Chester  E.  Merrow,  one 
a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republican.  I  be- 
lieve very  definitely  they  saved  our  for- 
eign aid  program  that  year.  The  foreign 
aid  program  was  never  too  popular,  but 
they  went  all  over  the  country  speaking 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  as  I  say,  I  believe 
very  definitely  that  that  service  which 
those  two  Congressmen  gave,  one  a  Dem- 


ocrat and  one  a  Republican,  was  a  great 
factor  in  saving  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
foreign  aid  lias  never  been  too  popular 
a  political  vehicle.  I  believe  that  Sid 
Carnahan  realized  that.  His  heart  was 
in  foreign  aid.  His  was  the  spirit  of  the 
missionaiy,  and  yet  he  knew  that  among 
his  good  constituents  in  Missouri  that 
was  not  too  popular  a  political  ap- 
proach. Yet  he  gave  his  entire  life  to  it, 
because  he  believed  m  it.  He  was  a  great 
man— a  great  man  m- every  way,  and  I 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
believe  I  resented  a  little  bit  the  man 
who  defeated  him  until  I  got  to  know 
him.  Let  me  .say  that  I  have  never  had 
a  better  friend  or  anyone  whom  I  esteem 
more  highly  than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  followed  my  dear  friend, 
Sid  Carnahan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  that  my  dear  friend  and 
former  colleaeue.  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan.  has 
pas.sed  away.  Sid  Carnahan  represented 
the  Eighth  Di.'itrict  of  Missouri  in  this 
House  from  1945  to  1947  and  from  1949  to 
1961 .  He  .served  with  distinction  and  great 
legislative  skill  and  I  well  remember  how 
effectively  he  .served  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
n.itional  Organizations  and  Movements. 

Sid  Carnahan  suffered  from  chronic 
illness  for  many  years,  but  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  affect  his  kindly  even  dis- 
I'Osition,  nor  did  it  affect  or  diminish  his 
zeal  and  great  capacity  for  hard  work. 
He  early  dedicated  himself  to  public  serv- 
ice: he  was  active  in  the  field  of  teaching, 
in  our  country's  defense  in  World  War  I, 
in  our  National  Legislature,  in  the  U.S. 
delecation  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
later  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 

In  the  pas.sin'4  of  Sid  Carnahan  we 
have  lo5t  a  dear  friend,  a  skilled  .states- 
man and  a  great  patriot  whose  productive 
life  furnishes  an  example  we  could  all  try 
to  emulate  with  benefit.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  condolences  and  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
in  this  Chamber  last  evening  when  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Richard  Ichord, 
had  a  special  order,  eulogizing  the  mem- 
ory of  our  former  colleague  and  his  pred- 
ecessor from  the  Eighth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict, the  late  Honorable  A,  S.  J.  Car- 
nahan, who  passed  away  last  week  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  I  am  re- 
questing. Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  re-  • 
marks  be  included  with  those  of  other 
Members  who  availed  themselves  of  pay- 
ing their  respects  to  this  departed 
Member. 

While  our  friend.  Representative 
Ichord,  presented  a  resume  of  Mr.  Car- 
nahan's service  in  this  body,  and  alluded 
to  his  service  as  the  first  American  Am- 
bassador to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
served  for  3  years  before  his  resignation, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  condolences  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  to  re- 
mind them,  especially  his  two  sons,  that 
the  memory  of  their  father  will  long  live 
in  the  minds  of  those  he  had  served  both 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  as 
the  Ambassador  to  one  of  the  smaller 
African  nations  where  I  know  he  served 


as  an  inspiration,  and  a  help  to  their 
progress. 

I  like  to  remember  Congressman  Car- 
nahan as  he  first  impressed  me — as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  courteous,  kind 
and  helpful.  As  a  country  school  teacher, 
and  later  as  a  principal  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  various  schools  which  he 
served  throughout  the  hill  sections  of 
Missouri,  he  was  about  as  close  to  those 
he  served  as  any  Representative  could 
be.  Some  of  the  counties  which  are  now 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  serve,  were  formerly  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, and  literally  hundreds  of  new 
friends  that  I  would  make  as  I  visited 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  counties  of 
the  10th  District,  would  tell  me  of  their 
high  esteem  and  great  respect  for  "Pro- 
fessor" Carnahan. 

Frankly,  his  devotion  to  the  needs  of 
the  emerging  nations,  and  his  sincere 
convictions  In  his  support  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  which  he  knew  and  under- 
stood as  the  ranking  member  of  that 
great  committee,  was  not  the  most  popu- 
lar position  and  not  the  best  way  of  en- 
listing the  support  of  many  of  his  rural 
constituents,  but  this  was  just  an  exam- 
ple of  the  devotion  he  had  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed.  He  was  a 
good  man.  He  has  many  friends  In  this 
body  in  which  he  served  for  14  years, 
who  will  mourn  his  passing  and  whom  I 
know  join  me  in  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Carnahan  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  Without  objection,  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
April  2,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
begin  closed  session  consideration  of  a 
number  of  bills  to  continue  and  expand 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  The  Board, 
which  was  created  in  1951  and  consists 
of  five  members,  is  charged  with  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  by  preventing  ex- 
cess profits  accruing  to  defense,  space, 
and  atomic  energy  contractors.  Since  its 
creation,  the  Board  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers $950  million  in  determinations  of 
excess  profits.  In  addition,  the  mere  pres- 
ence and  authority  of  the  Board  has  re- 
sulted in  the  voluntary  refund  of  $1.2 
billion  to  the  Government. 

These  figures  alone  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Board  and  its  strength- 
ening in  the  present  war  situation  when 
defense  contracts  have  hit  a  post  world 
war  high.  The  continuance  of  the  Board 
is  needed  to  police  the  procurement  pro- 
gram. But  in  the  last  few  days,  several 
developments  have  come  to  my  attention 
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which  dramatically  highlight  the  need 
for  the  Board  and  further  justify  Its  con- 
tinuance and  strengthening. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  introductory  statement 
made  by  a  Washington  University  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Dr.  Murray  L.  Wied- 
enbaum,  to  the  Conference  on  Economics 
and  the  Defense  Industry,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, March  5,  1968.  The  professor's 
paper  can  be  summarized  by  a  single 
quote : 

My  research  at  Washington  University 
shows  that  the  large  defense  companies  are 
more  profitable  than  nondefense  firms  of 
similar  size.  Also  our  data  show  that  the  gap 
between  defense  and  nondefense  profits  has 
widened  over  the  past  decade— In  favor  of 
defense  business. 

In  an  average  of  a  sample  of  defense 
firms'  return  on  net  worth  as  compared 
to  the  return  of  nondefen.se  industrial 
fii-ms,  the  defense  firms  had  a  return  of 
17  5  percent  for  the  period  1962  through 
1965  as  compared  to  13  percent  for  the 
industrial  fii-ms. 

The  second  point  which  comes  to  Ugnt 
at  this  time  involves  one  of  the  defen.se 
contractors  included  in  Dr.  Weiden- 
baum's  study  whose  average  return  on 
worth  was  17.5  percent.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  this  company,  which 
last  fiscal  year  did  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  among  the  corporate 
giants  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government,  is  being  closely  examined 
by  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  that 
there  is  a  renegotiation  claim  against  this 
company  for  excess  profits  of  S5  million. 
Five  million  in  excess  profits  by  a  single 
company.  . 

Some  might  argue  that  such  incidents 
happen  only  once  in  a  great  while.  But 
this  same  company  was  declared  to  be 
making  excess  profits  of  S2.25  to  $3  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1951  and  S5.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1953.  The  claims  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  were  appealed  to  the 
tax  court  by  this  company  but  no  action 
was  taken  and  the  appeals  were  with- 
drawn in  1959.  . 

Others  have  argued  that  the  Board  is 
unnecessai-y  because  of  the  Truth-In- 
Negotiation  Act  passed  in  1962  and  which 
applies  to  defense  contracts.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  claim  against 
the  company,  which  is  now  before  the 
Board,  is  for  profits  gained  in  1965— 
three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Truth-in-Negotiation  Act. 

These  facts  make  a  clear-cut  case  for 
strengthening  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
At  this  time  when  so  many  Americans 
are  sacrificing  so  much  In  Southeast  Asia, 
there  is  no  defense  for  reprehensible 
profiteering  at  the  taxpayers  expense. 


THE  ANTIDUMPING  ACT  AND 
PROPOSED  CHANGES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
HoLiFiELD).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. ^     ... 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  was  enacted  to  deal  with 
what  was  considered  to  be  an  unfair 
practice  in  international  trade.  This  is 
the  practice  of  selling  foreign  products 


in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than  those 
for  which  the  same  products  are  sold  in 
the  home  country. 

The  act  provides  that  if  this  practice 
causes  injurv  or  likelihood  of  injury  to 
a  domestic  industry,  then  a  dumping 
duty  is  to  be  asse.-^sed  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  home  market  price 
and  the  price  in  this  country,  taking 
into  account,  of  course,  various  necessary 
adjustments  to  put  the  computation  of 
these  two  prices  on  the  same  basis. 

It  would  seem  that  this  act  should  be 
fairly  simple  in  administration  and 
should  provide  the  relief  nece.ssary  to 
protect  domestic  industry  from  this  un- 
fair trade  practice.  However,  it  has  not 
proved  workable  and  effective  in  recent 
vears  in  dealing  with  actual  dumping 
problems.  Whether  it  could  be  made 
more  effective  by  a  different  approach 
and  i:)hilosophy  in  its  admini.stration  is 
a  subject  which  can  be  debated  but  which 
cannot  be  resolved  as  a  practical  matter 
in  time  to  meet  the  current  situation. 

The  increased  intere.st  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  Antidumping  Act  in  the 
last  few  years  is  the  result  of  increased 
pressures  in  foreign  countries  to  export 
various  products  to  the  United  States  and 
in  manv  ca.ses  to  sell  these  products  on  an 
incremental  cost  or  some  other  ba.sis 
which  results  in  a  substantially  lower 
price  in  this  country  than  in  the  home 
countrv.  Basically,  of  course,  the  anti- 
dumping problem  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
overall  import  problem  which  is  rather 
well  known  to  business  generally  and 
cpi-tainlv  to  Government  officials  who 
have  responsibilities  and  interests  in  this 

area. 

Several  of  the  major  steel  companies 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  dumping 
problem  by  instituting  proceedings  in 
1962  under  the  Antidumping  Act  to  ob- 
tain relief  with  respect  to  the  dumping 
of  wire  rods.  Complaints  were  made  with 
respect  to  four  European  countries  and 
Janan  These  cases  became  known  as  the 
wire  lod  cases.  Under  the  Antidumping 
Act  the  Treasury  Department  must  first 
determine  whether  or  not  there  have 
been  sales  at  less  than  fair  value.  If 
there  have,  then  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion 
must  detennine  whether  or  not  a  domes- 
tic industry  has  been  injured  or  i.s  like- 
ly to  be  injured. 

The  Treasun-  Department  found  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value  with  respect  to 
wire  rods  manufactured  in  the  four 
European  countries,  but  found  no  sales 
at  le.ss  than  fair  value  with  respect  to 
wire  rods  imported  from  Japan.  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  1963  found  that 
there  was  no  injui-y  to  domestic  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  sales  at  le.ss  than  fan- 
value  by  the  European  producers. 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  to  reargue  the 
wire  rod  cases.  They  are  mentioned  be- 
cause they  are  relevant  to  an  under- 
standing of  why  some  amendments  to 
the  Antidumping  Act  are  necessary. 
These  amendments  are  set  forth  in  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today.  Essen- 
tially they  are  as  follows: 

The  amendments  would  provide  a  de- 
tailed procedure  for  the  Initiation  of  an 
antidumping  proceeding  by  the  filing  of 
a  complaint,  for  hearings  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 


to  the  matter  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
value  and  for  hearines  before  the  Tarifl 
Commission  with  resi^ect  to  the  matter  of 
injury.  The  amendments  would  also  pro- 
vide for  judicial  review  of  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  there  is  some  opportunity  for 
submission  of  information  and  proceed- 
ings m  the  Treasui-y  Department  and 
for  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
.sion  However,  this  bill  would  make  this 
procedure  much  more  detailed  and  much 
more  helpful  to  the  domestic  industry 
that  was  attempting  to  obtain  relief. 

The  bill  provides  siiecifically  that  per- 
sons in.uned  by  dvimping  may  institute 
a  private  damage  action  in  addition  to 
the  institution  of  antidumping  proceed- 
ings. ,. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  often 
refu.sed  to  find  sales  at  less  than  fair 
value  ur  where  it  has  done  .so.  has  found 
only  very  .small  dumping  manilns.  due 
to  the  tact  that  Us  comiJutation  of  for- 
eign market  value  iias  taken  into  ac- 
count sales  that  we-e  not  lairly  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  home  inaiket.  For  exam- 
Ijle  when  third-country  sales  were  taken 
as  the  measuie  of  lair  value,  thp  Treasury 
Department  has  refu.sed  to  average  these 
with  the  hither  home  countiy  .selling 
prices.  Tlie  bill  lemedies  this  situation  by 
providing  that,  when  home  country  sales 
are  too  insignificant  to  be  con.sidered, 
foreign  market  value  .shall  equal  the 
higiiest  iJiice  at  which  merchandi.se  is 
sold  i'.i  any  t'nii  d  country. 

Dumpinii  margins  in  the  past  have 
been  further  leduced  by  the  Treasury 
Departments  practice  of  accepting  tenu- 
ous differences  in  circumstances  of  .sale 
as  ju.stilyiiuj  the  riifferencf  between  home 
market  value  and  purchase  pi  ice  or  ex- 
porters  .sales  pi  ice.  Ti-e  bill  i)!ovides  that 
allowance  loi  such  differences  .shall  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  that  the  differ- 
ence actually  nffects  the  exiuivters  co.sts 
and  is  actually  taken  into  account  by 
him  in  setliim  iiis  price. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  under  tlie 
existing  law  is  that  there  are  no  guide- 
Unes  for  the  Tariff  Commission  in  reach- 
ing a  determination  of  injury.  In  this 
connection  the  bill  defines  what  is  meant 
by  an  industiy  in  the  United  States  lor 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  i.s  be- 
ing injured.  It  then  sets  forth  certain 
tests  for  tlie  determination  of  injury 
which  must  be  followed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  which  recognize  tlie  two 
ba.sic  concepts  in  the  law:  that  is.  iiiiury 
and  likelihood  of  injury. 

For  example,  the  bill  provides  m  ef- 
fect that  if  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
domestic  market  is  taken  over  by  foreign 
merchandi.se.  then  injury  or  likelihood 
of  injuiT  from  dumping  is  presumed.  It 
also  provides  that  if  the  dumped  mer- 
chandise in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
accounts  for  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  sales  in  that  area,  or  has  been  sold 
at  a  price  which  is  5  percent  or  more 
below  the  prevailing  domestic  price  in 
that  area  or  has  caused  a  price  or  wage 
reduction  or  has  prevented  a  price  or 
wage  increase  in  that  area,  then  injury 
will  be  presumed. 

The  bill  contains  a  general  provision 
which  in  effect  permits  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  find  uijury  or  likelihood  of 
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Injury  under  any  other  circumstances 
which  might  be  appropriate.  This  provi- 
sion specifies  that  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  present  or 
future  adverse  effect  on  prices,  sales, 
production,  employment,  profits,  or  wages 
and  the  present  or  potential  increase  in 
imports,  either  actual  or  relative.  These, 
of  course,  are  just  highlights  of  my  bill. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
this  measure  contains  many  features  of 
the  so-called  Herlong-Hartke  bills  which 
were  introduced  in  1965  and  which,  of 
course,  would  bring  about  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  present  law.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  my  bill  contains  certain 
additional  features  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  injury  determination  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  that  they  establish  more  spe- 
cific and  workable  guidelines  on  the 
questions  of  injury  and  likelihood  of 
injury. 

PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON:  A 
MAN  FOR  ALL  TIMES  AND  ALL 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  last  night 
President  Johnson  announced  to  a 
startled  Nation  his  decision  not  to  seek 
or  accept  renomination  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  candidate  for  President. 

This  decision,  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  patriotism,  demonstrates  his  selfless 
concern  for  the  United  States  and  for 
people  throughout  the  world.  For  by 
withdrawing  himself,  and  the  office  of 
the  Presidency,  from  the  political  arena, 
he  has  placed  the  causes  of  national 
unity  and  peace  for  the  world  above  all 
personal  desire,  pride,  and  ambition. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
statement : 

Throughout  ir.y  public  career,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  personal  philosophy  that  I  am  a 
free  man.  an  American,  a  public  servant, 
and  a  member  of  my  party — In  that  order, 
always  and  only. 

We  can  only  respect  and  honor  the 
rare  courage  and  dedication  which  led 
him  to  bring  an  early  end  to  his  service 
to  the  Nation  in  order  to  free  the  Presi- 
dency from  political  partisanship  and 
help  heal  the  divisiveness,  dissent  and 
discord  which  weaken  the  Nation's 
strength  and  will. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  President's  action  to  deescalate  the 
conflict  by  ceasing  the  bombing  of  all 
North  Vietnam  except  in  the  area  adja- 
cent to  our  forward  positions  where  a 
cessation  would  endanger  our  troops, 
will  at  last  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table.  This  action,  and  the 
President's  decision  to  remove  himself 
from  the  campaign  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  finding  a  solution  to  this  tragic 
war,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  desire  of 
the.  United  States  to  seek  a  just  and 
honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  my  fervent  hope 
that  now,  when  we  are  strongly  and  ac- 
tively seeking  an  accommodation  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Democratic  Party  will  renew  its 
vision  of  past  accomplishments,  rededi- 
cate  itself  as  the  party  of  the  people,  and 


perceive  the  wisdom  of  casting  off  divi- 
sive efforts  so  that  we  can  carry  on  the 
work  so  magnificently  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
published  a  fine  editorial  commenting  on 
the  President's  declaration,  and  I  place  it 
and  an  article  from  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  of  today  in  the  Record.  In  the 
Star-Ledger  article  New  Jersey's  Gover- 
nor, the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
pays  tribute  to  our  President's  "noble 
words"  and  states  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  American  patriots  who  "always 
put  their  country  first."  I  most  strongly 
concur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  should  have  a 
heavy  obligation  and  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  President  Johnson  for  his 
nobility  of  spirit  and  action  in  the  serv- 
ice of  America  and,  indeed,  all  mankind. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  :.  1968) 
In    the    Name   op   Unity 

President  Johnson,  by  his  moving  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party,  has  taken  himself 
out  of  the  presidential  campaign,  barring  de- 
velopments that  at  this  juncture  simply  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

He  has  at  the  same  time,  by  both  his  re- 
marks on  his  candidacy  and  the  suspension 
of  bombing  in  nearly  all  Vietnam,  taken  the 
war  out  of  the  presidential  cami>algn  as  far 
as  it  is  in  his  power  1.0  do  so. 

He  has  made  a  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  national  unity  that  entitles  him  to 
a  very  special  place  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  to  a  very  special  kind  of  grat- 
itude and  appreciation. 

Many  public  men  have  s{K>ken  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  to  advance  their  own  cause 
and  candidacy.  The  President  last  night  put 
unity  ahead  of  his  own  advancement  and 
his  own  pride. 

The  shape  of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
campaign  is  obscure  at  this  moment;  but  It 
ought  to  be.  by  any  normal  expectation,  a 
campaign  of  less  divisiveness  and  less  bitter- 
ness than  the  one  the  country  had  expected. 
The  President  lanced  the  boil  of  faction  and 
opened  the  abscess  of  partisanship  on  the 
body  politic.  It  is  to  be  hop)ed  that  his  sur- 
gery will  diminish  the  fever  of  public  life  and 
permit  the  Nation  to  pursue  its  political  de- 
cisions in  a  climate  of  restraint  and  prudence. 

The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten upon  an  .Administration  that  has  at- 
tacked the  social  and  racial  problems  of 
America  with  skill  and  vigor.  The  Judgment 
of  the  world  remains  to  be  pronounced  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  policies  that 
will  influence  world  affairs  for  generations. 

Americans  need  wait  no  longer,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  them 
last  night  is  a  man  who  greatly  loves  his 
country  and  who  deeply  cherishes  Its  unity. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  Apr.  1, 
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Wires    Encouraging    Words — Hughes:     "He 

Acted  With   NoBiLrrY" 

A  stunned  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  last 
night  found  a  touch  of  nobleness  in  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  as  he  rocked  the 
nation  with  the  announcement  he  would  not 
seek  re-election. 

Immediately  alter  Johnson's  TV  bombshell, 
Hughes  wired  the  President: 

•In  your  noble  words  tonight  I  heard  the 
voices  of  Washington  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him  at  Valley  Forge,  of  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  and  of  Americans  without  num- 
ber  who  always  put   their  country  first. 

'God  bless  you,  Mr.  President." 

Hughes  told  the  Star-Ledger  that  as  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  Jersey 


he  would  expect  that  other  Democrats  In  the 
state  would  do  no  less  for  their  country  "than 
the  President  did  tonight." 

"For  the  sake  of  unity  I  would  hope  they 
will  not  be  stampeded  and  that  they  will 
put  the  Interest  of  their  nation  first,"  Hughes 
said.  "What  the  candidates  have  to  say 
should  be  studied  and  no  speedy  decisions 
should  be  made  at  this  time." 

Hughes  said  the  President's  announce- 
ment came  "as  a  complete  surprise." 

The  Governor  said  he  will  meet  later  this 
week  with  state  Democratic  leaders  to  discuss 
the  situation. 

Most  Jersey  p>olltlcal  leaders  reacted  with 
similar  surprise.  Only  one,  who  declined  use 
of  his  name,  recalled  that  at  a  private  meet- 
ing some  months  ago,  Johnson  told  a  select 
group  he  was  not  a  candidate  because  he  felt 
the  war  was  getting  to  be  political  and  It  was 
dividing  the  nation. 

Like  Hughes,  Robert  J.  Burkhardt,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  felt 
emotional  about  Johnson's  speech.  He  also 
urged  caution. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  tremendous  speech  the 
President  made."  he  said,  "but  I  would  hope 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  precipitous  state- 
ments by  any  of  our  leaders  until  we've  had 
a  chance  to  meet  to  discuss  the  situation." 

Burkhardt  said  Johnson's  announcement 
would  "obviously"  have  an  effect  on  the  June 
4  primary  in  the  state,  but  he  said  coolly,  "We 
still  have  until  April  24  (deadline  for  filing 
in  the  primary)  and  that  gives  us  plenty  of 
time  for  this  situation  to  clarify.  We'll  have 
to  let  it  go  for  a  few  days." 

The  state  Republican  chairman,  Webster 
Todd,  was  stunned  also: 

"I  would  say  that  this  Is  the  most  con- 
fused picture  ever  faced  by  this  country  in 
its  history.  It  was  a  terrific  surprise — nobody 
expected  it. 

"Now  we  have  a  lame-duck  President  and 
I  just  wonder  how  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
consider  this.  They  may  figure  he  was  under 
such  great  pressure  from  his  own  people  that 
he  quit." 

Former  New  Jersey  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner. 
touching  a  related  nerve,  declared : 

"Now  the  Republicans  might  feel  that  they 
might  like  someone  who  would  be  more 
dovish." 

This  was  an  oblique  reference  to  the  hawk- 
ish positions  of  Republican  candidate  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon. 

The  former  Democratic  governor  also  ad- 
mitted to  surprise,  but  added: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  he  (Johnson)  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a  real  patriot  in  that  he 
felt  that  the  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  in  Vietnam  would  be  not  to  run. 

"I  think  he  wants  to  pursue  a  course  that 
would  not  make  him  subject  to  criticism  that 
he  was  engaged  in  partisan  politics." 

Meyner  said  Johnson's  abdication  was  cer- 
tain to  trigger  entrance  Into  the  Presidential 
race  by  at  least  one.  If  not  more  candidates. 
"Certainly,  Humphrey  (Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Hvimphrey)  Is  still  to  be  heard  from,  and 
there  may  be  more." 

Meyner  will  be  a  delegate-at-large  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Miami. 
"I'll  be  going  to  the  convention,"  he  said, 
"in  an  atmosphere  that  will  certainly  be 
more  unpredictable,  with  more  variables  to 
be  considered." 

Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo  reacted 
cautiously  to  the  news. 

NO    PREDICTIONS 

The  Mayor  thought  Johnson's  declaration 
"would  seem  to  call  for  a  reassessment.  I 
Imagine  It  projects  the  candidacies  of  Sens. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Eugene  McCarthy 
further  along  the  road,  but  I  wouldn't  even 
attempt  to  predict  what  might  happen.  I'm 
not  ready  to  support  either  one  of  them 
right  now." 

"I  have  to  evaluate  my  own  support,"  Ad- 
donlzlo concluded,  "and  I  think  It's  quite 
too  early  to  make  predictions — I  want  to  see 
what  develops." 
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The  New  Jersey  Citizens  for  Kennedy,  a 
eroup  hard  at  work  forming  county  orga- 
Sons  to  work  for  Sen.  Kennedy's  elec 
tion,  was  elated  at  the  news.  Charles  E^  Steln^ 
^tate  chairman  of  the  new  group,  said  his 
organization  now  believes  that  Johnsons 
"bd^catlon    will    result    in    the    election    of 

'^'s°ei^,''last  night,  revealed  the  contents  of 
..  telegram  sent  to  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 

•In  the  interest  of  unity  for  the  nation. 
New  Jersev  and  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
New  Jersey  Citizens  for  Kennedy  "rges  you 
to  support  the  candidacy  of  Sen,  Robert  F. 
Kennedv  for  President, 

■Your  suoport  of  Sen,  Kennedy  will  help 
,0  prevent"  a  bitter  and  divisive  primary 
b-ittle  in  view  of  the  grave  problems  facing 
he  nation  and  the  cities  of  New  Jersey,  we 
'ust  h^'e  dynamic  leadership  to  fumu  the 
hopes  and  dreams  Inspired  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  F,  Kennedy," 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION 


men;  redeploy  our  forces  so  as  to  cut 
down  casualties:  and  accelerate  Saigon  s 
manpower  mobilization  programs  with 
the  aim  of  phasing  out  U.S^  troops  as 
fully  trained  and  equipped  South  \iet- 
namese  forces  could  step  in  to  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  their  na- 
tion's survival.  Believing  as  I  do  that  ni 
this  critical  hour  we  dare  not  overlook 
anv  avenue  to  end  this  cruel  conflict,  I 
am  immensely  heartened  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
otherwise  reduce  substantially  the  pres- 
ent level  of  hostilities  with  the  hope  of 
moving  toward  a  i>eace  of  conciliation 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Let  us  pray 
that  Hanoi  will  respond  in  kind  and  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  in  the 
words  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  m 
his  inaugural  address: 

Begin  anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the 
dark  powers  of  de.struction  unleashed  by 
science  engulf  all  humanity  in  planned  or 
iiccidental  self-destruction. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
mevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
Nation  must  be  deeply  moved  by  the 
President's  memorable  address  last  eve- 
ning He  has  devoted  himself  unspar- 
ingly to  the  staggering  burden  of  his 
ofRce  and  his  deep  love  of  country  and 
.sense  of  dutv  have  sustained  him  m 
urappling  with  the  pressing  issues  at 
home  and  abroad,  i,„^ +„ 

Each  of  us  in  the  Congress  has  had  to 
determine  for  himself  the  most  effective 
method  of  making  his  contribution  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Vietnamese  dilem- 
ma  It  has  been  my  opinion  that,  when 
war  and  peace  and  survival  are  at  stake 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  could  be  best 
served  by   pursuing   any   differences  of 
ludgment     and     recommending     what 
seemed  to  be  positive  and  constructive 
alternatives  in  private  discussions  w-itli 
the  administration.  My  conviction  that 
military  pressure  alone  could  not  obtain 
our    objective    of    insuring    stability    in 
Southeast  Asia  prompted  me  repeatedly 
to  urge  the  administration  to  keep  all 
options  open  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honor- 
able political  solution.  It  was  this  con- 
viction that  caused  me  to  introduce  in 
the  last  session.  House  Resolution  586, 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seek   u.b. 
initiative  to  assure  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  consideration  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.   As  I  stated  to   the  House   on 
March  6,  the  Tet  offensive  has  made  even 
more    imperative    U.N.    efforts    in    the 
search  for  peace. 

The  Tet  offensive  increased  the  danger 
that  the  war  would  continue  to  feed  upon 
itself  with  steadily  expanding  escalation 
and  the  growing  threat  of  the  wider  war 
which  we  have  sought  to  avoid.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  conflict  into  nuclear  war 
would  be  as  intolerable  and  self-defeating 
as  would  be  complete  unilateral  aban- 
donment of  our  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  collective  security  and  international 
order.  Accordingly,  I  again  advocated  to 
the  President  early  this  month  that,  m 
addition  to  utilizing  the  peacemaking  re- 
.sponsibihties  of  the  U.N..  our  Govern- 
ment study  ways  to  deescalate  the  war 
with  due  concern  for  the  safety  of  our 


I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  weigh  the  momentous  deci- 
sions before  us  with  the  restraint,  objec- 
tivity, and  maturity  that  the  times 
demand.  


SANE   PUBLIC    OPINION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers! 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country  make  up  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  dependable  week- 
ly newspaper.  The  suburbs  of  big  cities 
cannot  begin  to  match  them,  either  m  in- 
terest, or  in  infiuence,  or  in  general  at- 
tractiveness. 

My  district  is  largely  rural,  and  we 
have  a  number  of  highly  superior  weekly 
papers.  Some  of  them  have  a  history 
running  through  several  generations. 
They  are  local  institutions  with  a  repu- 
tation and  a  responsibility  to  maintain^ 
They  mean  to  add  to  the  former,  and 
to  prolong  the  latter. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  papers  is  the 
Grant  County  Press,  published  at  Peters- 
burg W  Va.,  Grant  County  is  entirely 
rural  Its  population  is  less  than  9,000. 
Petersburg  is  the  county  seat,  population 
less  than  2,500.  Yet  both  the  county  and 
the  town  have  most  of  the  appurtenances 
of  advanced  civUization,  including  the 
Grant  County  Press,  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  quite  large  city. 

The  editor  at  this  time  is  Mrs.  Ralph 
P   Welton;  before  her  was  her  deceased 
husband,   and   before   him   his   father: 
back  to  1898.  In  the  March  27,  1968,  is- 
sue   Mrs   Welton  had  something  to  say 
about  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
What  she  had  to  say  speaks  for  her  and 
for  her  paper.  The  candid  and  temperate 
expression  of  opinion  is  such  a  vital  need 
in  this  country  at  this  time  that  it  ought 
to  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of    every    individual    who   presumes    to 
speak  or  write.  Discuss  public  matters  m 
Mrs     Welton's    tone,    and    we    have    a 
chance  to  reason  ourselves  out  of   our 
present  difficulties.  Give  way  to  some  of 
the  irresponsible  harangue  that  seems  to 
be  the  vogue  today,  and  we  wUl  never  be 
able  to  settle  anjthing.  I  include  the  edi- 


torial to  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Your    Newspaper— A    Marketplace    roK 
Exchange   <if    Ideas  ,  ,  , 

We  know  from  the  years  we  huve  been  at 
the  Grant  Countv  Press  that  by  expressing 
our  opinions,  ideas  and  thoughts  through 
the  use  of  an  editorial,  iind  by  .peeking  out 
in  print  we  do  not  always  win  irlends  and 
influence  people.  Many  of  the  times  our  views 
are  among  the  minority;  quite  frequently  >*e 
nnd  ourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  lence 
from  our  friends  and  even  our  business  as- 
sociates This  was  reaffirmed  following  our 
recent  editorial  on  btriking  teachers. 

But  then  we  didn't  get  into  this  bu.Mness 
with  the  tho;ight  of  winning  a  popularity 
contest.  We  feel,  however,  that  t^^e  is  a  re- 
sponslbUitv  vested  in  us  t.>  set  the  stage  for 
an  open  forum  about  our  county;  to  pro- 
vide   a    marketplace    i..r    the    exchange    of 

'  We  have  been  told,  i.mong  other  things, 
that  nobody  in  their  right  mind  y.°uld  go 
against  the  grain  of  the  majority,  stick  their 
ncrk  out  m  print  ,  where  it  lives  forever  t  and 
then  stav  uround  to  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
percussions which  are  sure  to  follow.  And  let 
us  tell  vou,  in  certain  Instances  ihey  have 
been  so 'unpleasant  that  were  still  carrying 
the  battle  scars  of  some.  ,„o,,r,n 

But  regardless  of  our  mental  tvaluallon 
l,v  others,  that  Is  exactly  what  happens  every 
time  i..n  editorial  Is  published  We  occasion- 
,!lv  receive  an  anonvmous  telephone  call,  or 
run  into  the  person  who  takes  exception  to 
something  we  write;  these  individuals  who 
;aU  to  realize  they  have  an  editorial  column 
,)f  their  (iwn  right  here  In  this  newspaper.  It 
is  called  the  "Letters  to  the  Ed.tor"  column 
which  is  always  open  with  u  standing  InM- 
tation  for  our  readers  to  u.se. 

The  onlv  restriction,  outside  of  ising  l?a- 
guage  which  can't  be  sent  through  the  nail, 
or  matters  of  libelous  nature,  is  th..".  your 
opinions  carrv  your  signature,  Thats  only 
fair  for  everv  tune  an  editorial  appears  you 
know  the  identity  of  the  author 

There  is  hardlv  a  week  goes  by  that  we 
don't  have  someone  or  some  group  suggest- 
incr  editorial  comment  lor  cur  use.  When 
asked  whv  they  don't  ^^Tlte  It  In  a  letw  to  the 
editor  m  most  cases  the  answers  boll  down 
to  lust  one:  "We  cant  afford  to  get  people 
mad  at  us,  we're  in  business,  or  we  have  to 
live  with  those  people." 

Our  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  agree- 
ment on  everv  subject  is  not  vital  for  intel- 
ligent discussion.  R.ither,  conflict  of  opinion 
an  an  l.ssue  often  brings  forth  truth,  under- 
.standing,  and  action  towards  a  better  -com- 
munity—if  those  involved  have  the  mi-tu- 
ritv  to  remain  objective. 

The  editorials  in  the  Press  remain  our 
ideas.  Thev  are  our  thoughts.  We  d°n°t  ex- 
pect agreement  on  everything  we  write.  But 
then  vou  see  it  in  print,  it  is  there  as  a 
ir.arketplace  for  thought  and  rt:scus.slon  But 
vou  can  bank  on  one  thine- when  you  read 
it  in  an  editorial— that's  the  way  we  feel. 


CHAMPION  OF  THE  DISPOSSESSED 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend mv  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
speaker,  the  death  of  Prof -^  J«^«>,^f 
ten  Broek  last  week  saddened  the  count- 
less thousands  who  knew  admired  or 
were  benefited  by  the  tireless  efforts  of 
this  outstanding  man  who  dedicated  his 
adult  life  to  championing  the  cause  of 
the  dispossessed  in  our  society. 
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As  chairman  of  the  California  Assem- 
bly Committee  on  Social  Welfare  before 
coming  to  the  Congress,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him  and  to  see'  first- 
hand his  dedication  and  selflessness. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  sum- 
marized his  life  this  way : 

Prof.  Jacobus  ten  Broek,  scholarly  cru- 
sader who  overcame  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness to  become  one  of  the  University  of 
California's  best  known  faculty  members,  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  56. 

Dr.  ten  Broek  died  yesterday  at  Presby- 
terian  Hospital,   the   victim  of  cancer. 

He  was  Internationally  known  as  a  cru- 
sader for  "equal  rights  for  the  blind."  But 
he  also  crusaded  for  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities and  the  underprivileged. 

POLITICAL   SCIENTIST 

In  addition,  he  was  a  respected  political 
scientist,  an  expert  on  constitutional  law, 
a  speech  teacher  of  renown  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books. 

He  was  a  native  of  Canada.  He  was  blinded 
at  the  age  of  seven,  struck  by  an  arrow  dur- 
ing a  game  of  cowboys  and  Indians. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1919,  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen  eight  years  later. 
He  was  graduated  from  UC  at  Berkeley  in 
1934,  completing  his  course  of  studies  in  3'2 
years  and  .jstarrin^  as  a  debater.  He  also 
earned  the  Phi   Beta  Kappa  Key. 

He  took  his  law  degree  at  UC  In  1938,  was 
awarded  his  J.S.D.  from  UC  In  1940,  and 
his  S.J.D.  from  Harvard  in  1947. 

A   TEACHER 

His  academic  career  began  at  his  alma 
mater  in  1937  as  a  teaching  assistant  In  the 
political  science  department.  He  also  taught 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  law  schools. 

He  rejoined  the  UC  faculty  in  1942  as  a 
sp>eech  teacher,  rising  to  become  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  1953  and  chairman  of  the  speech 
department  in  1956. 

He  resigned  that  post  in  1963  to  transfer 
to  the  political  science  department. 

Doctor  ten  Broek  received  many  honorary 
degrees  and  awards  for  both  his  academic 
and  social  work  over  the  years. 

He  was  founder  and  iformer  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  1949.  he  led  the  successful  effort  to 
amend  the  California  Constitution  to  re- 
organize the  state's  welfare  system. 

In  the  following  year,  then  Governor  Earl 
Warren  appointed  him  to  the  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare,  He  resigned  from  that  p)Ost 
In  1963. 

He  was  the  author  or  coauthor  of  more 
than  a  dozen  books,  including  "Japanese- 
American  Evacuation  in  World  War  II,"  a 
biting  criticism  of  this  country's  treatment 
of  Japanese-Americans  during  the  war. 

While  Professor  ten  Broek  lacked  the 
sight  which  most  enjoy,  he  possessed  the 
vision  of  which  few  are  capable.  Strength 
and  determination  were  his  habit  and 
service  to  others  was  his  life.  His  eloquent 
voice  was  never  more  eloquent  than  when 
raised  to  combat  any  aspect  of  injustice 
or  callousness  in  our  society. 

His  is  a  voice  which  shall  be  sorely 
missed. 


NIXON  IS  SHADED  FIVE  POINTS  BY 
KENNEDY,  TWO  BY  L.  B.  J, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  events  which 
have  occurred  within  the  past  few  hours, 
I  found  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  of  great  interest.  This  Louis 
Harris  poll  reflects  the  ver>'  significant 
strength  wiiich  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  throughout  the  Nation  when 
considered  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
The  Harris  Survey:    Nixon  Is  Shaded  Five 
Points   by    Kennedy,   Two    by    LBJ 

I  Note. — This  poll  by  Louis  Harris  was  com- 
pleted in  the  clays  preceding  President  John- 
son's announcement  last  night  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.) 
I  By  Louis  Harris) 

In  Nationwide  pairings  among  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  all  voters.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
presently  runs  ahead  of  Richard  Nixon,  44 
per  cent  to  39  per  cent,  and  finishes  on  top 
of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  by  an  even  more 
commanding  43  per  cent  to  34  per  cent. 

President  Johnson  also  shades  Nixon,  by 
41  per  cent  to  39  per  cent,  and  finishes  in  a 
dead  heat  with  Rockefeller,  39  to  39. 

By  contrast.  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  loses  both  to  Nixon,  34 
per  cent  to  43  per  cent,  and  to  Rockefeller, 
35  per  cent  to  36  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  with  former  Gov.  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  in  the  race  as  a  third- 
party  candidate,  Wallace  draws  from  10  per 
cent  to  19  per  cent,  depending  on  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Other  significant  findings  from  this  sur- 
vey are: 

In  the  first  reading  since  he  said  he  would 
not  be  an  active  candidate.  Gov,  Rockefeller's 
standings  with  the  voters  has  slipped  dramat- 
ically. Three  weeks  ago.  he  was  7  points 
ahead  of  the  President.  Now  all  7  points  have 
disappeared. 

The  main  reason  Sen.  Kennedy  runs  a 
stronger  race  against  Gov.  Rockefeller  than 
against  former  Vice  President  Nixon  is  that 
the  vote  for  :ormer  Gov.  George  Wallace  as  a 
third-party  independent  diminishes  to  a  low 
of  10  per  cent  in  a  Kennedy-Nixon  contest. 
Clearly,  many  potential  Wallace  voters  would 
switch  to  Nixon  to  try  to  stop  Kennedy. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  first  pairings 
with  Sen.  Kennedy  pitted  against  the  two 
leading   Republicans: 

Kennedy  versus  Nixon 
Total  voters:  Percent 

Kennedy 44 

Nixon 39 

Wallace 10 

Not  sure 7 

Kennedy  versus  Rockefeller 
Total  voters:  Percent 

Kennedy 43 

Rockefeller 34 

Wallace 15 

Not  sure 8 

Against  Nixon,  Kennedy  wins  by  a  small 
margin  in  the  Midwest  and  by  a  sizable  54 
per  cent  to  38  per  cent  In  the  West.  He  takes 
the  Negro  vote,  83  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  and 
the  Catholic  vote,  53  to  34  per  cent.  Nixon 
edges  Kennedy  in  the  East,  however,  and  de- 
feats Kennedy  .imong  white  \oters  and  Prot- 
estants. 

Here  are  the  latest  pairings  of  President 
Joiinson  agamst  Nixon  and  Rockefeller: 

L.  8.  J.  VERSUS  NIXON 

Percent 
Late  March        Early  March 


Johnson. , 
Nixon. .. 
Wallace. 
Not  sure. 


L.  B.  J.  VERSUS  ROCKEFELLER 

Johnson...  . 

39 

34 

Rockeieller.. 

Wallace 

Not  sure. 

39 

15 

7 

41 

14 
11 

Rockefeller's  biggest  slippages  from  the 
pre  and  post-announcement  showings  were 
among  young  people,  independent  voters,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  East.  Many  expressed 
disappointment  that  he  had  not  seen  fit  to 
go  out  and  fight  for  the  nomination  directly 
in  a  confrontation  with  Richard  Nixon, 

McCarthy  Versus  Nixon 
Total  voters:  Percent 

McCarthy   34 

Nixon 43 

Wallace  14 

Not  sure 9 

McCarthy  Versus  Rockefeller 

Total  voters:  Percent 

McCarthy    35 

Rockefeller 36 

Wallace   19 

Not  sure 10 

Against  McCarthy  and  Rockefeller,  Wallace 
would  run  ahead  in  the  South,  would  receive 
23  per  cent  of  the  low-income  white  vote  in 
the  North,  would  win  27  per  cent  of  the  vote 
in  rural  areas,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  voters 
50  years  old  and  over. 


41 

39 

39 

39 

13 

12 

7 

10 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr,  COHELAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
course  a  gross  understatement  to  say 
that  last  night's  momentous  Presiden- 
tial address  has  massively  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  situation  both  at 
home  and  in  Vietnam. 

That  President  Johnson  has  declined 
to  run  for  renomination  in  the  name  of 
avoiding  domestic  divisiveness  and  dis- 
traction from  the  demands  of  the  office 
is  a  great  tribute  to  him,  and  a  mark  of 
his  dedication  to  the  people  he  serves. 

That  now  the  Democratic  Party  will 
have  an  open  convention  and  a  full  air- 
ing of  the  personalities  and  positions  of 
the  candidates  at  this  crucial  lime  is 
most  fitting. 

That  our  pohcy  with  regard  to  South- 
'east  Asia  will  be  carried  on  under  a  new 
administration  means  that  the  country 
will  have  the  magnificent  opportunity  of 
listening  to  and  gaging  the  policies 
espoused  by  the  various  presidential 
candidates. 

In  short,  we  have  witnessed  an  act  of 
ultimate  dedication  to  coimtry  and 
party,  and  we  will  hopefully  hear  a  new 
and  constructive  political  dialog. 

But  while  the  President's  announce- 
ment was  certainly  sensational,  I  think 
it  would  be  tragic  if  the  thrust  of  last 
evening's  Vietnam  policy  statement  were 
lost  in  the  glitter  of  presidential  politics. 

Last  night  President  Johnson  ordered 
a  halt  to  most  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  he  called  on  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Conference. 
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Some  of  us  have  long  advocated  and 
urged  the  administration  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I  am  there- 
fore pleased  and  gratified  to  see  this 
step  finally  being  taken. 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  differed 
with  official  Vietnam  policy  but  who 
continued  to  urge  a  change  by  the  ad- 
ministration have  shown  that  diligence 
and  dialog  is  effective.  Our  Government 
is  moving  toward  negotiations  in  ways 
we  have  advocated. 

While  I  do  not  favor  sending  any  more 
troops  to  Vietnam,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
increase  announced  by  the  President  is 
small  enouRh  that  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  will  be  consolidating  our  posi- 
tions and  reducing  the  levels  of  violence 
and  destruction  accordingly— and  not 
massively  escalating  again. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  United 
States  must  now  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  mobilize  world  opinion  to  urge 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  take  part  in  negotiations.  Most  of  the 
world  wants  to  see  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Now  these  nations  must  act. 

Without  solid  international  support 
our  initiative  will  fail,  and  no  one  can 
predict  what  further  violence  will  then 
ensue  Hanoi  has  said  it  will  negotiate  it 
all  acts  of  hostility  against  it  are  halted. 
The  President  did  not  meet  this  demand, 
but  he  went  a  very  long  way  toward  it. 
Now,  it  is  Hanoi's  turn  to  act  respon- 

i^ibly.  , 

I  do  not  think  that  v.e  should  be  overly 
optimistic,  however.  Our  adversary-  con- 
tinues defiant. 

But  with  the  bombing  stopped,  we  may 
have  halted  the  ineitial  trend  toward  es- 
calation. Still,  it  is.  at  the  least,  problem- 
atical whether  negotiations  will  now  pro- 
ceed, and  whether  those  negotiations 
win  produce  an  early  ceasefire.  However, 
I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We 
have  taken  action— unilaterally— toward 
negotiations.  The  next  steps  are  up  to 
world  opinion  and  our  adversaries. 

Mr   Johnson's  statement  last  evening 
nut  the  responsibility  for  Vietnam  where 
it  largely  belongs— with  the  Vietnamese 
people.    Major   changes    by    the    South 
Vietnamese  are  still  required.  The  South 
Vietnamese    Army— already    dreadfully 
short  of  competent  officers— will  not  in 
my  judgment  soon  create  100,000  effec- 
tive  new   soldiers.   Vietnamese   corrup- 
tion and  incompetence  will  not  be  ended 
bv  words  and  intentions.  When  the  Vice 
President    cf    South    Vietnam    publicly 
.states  that  his  Government  is  "useless"— 
or    worse— it    strengthens    the    doubts 
about  the  alleged  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Saigon  regime. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  the  pledge  of  American 
aid   to   develop   and   rebuild   Southeast 

A  CJQ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  ulti- 
mately a  realistic  accommodation 
amongst  all  the  parties  must  be  worked 
out.  and  a  bombing  halt  leading  toward 
negotiations  is  only  a  first  step  in  this 
direction. 

I  applaud  the  new  initiative  m  stop- 
ping the  bombing.  And,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  only  lead  to  an  honorable  peace, 
but  will  begin  a  new,  flexible,  and  realis- 
tic U,S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia, 


U,S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  '^•as  no  objection. 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   historians,  military   strategists,  and 
politicians,  among  others,  will  give  seri- 
ous studv  for  years  to  come  to  the  long 
and  expensive  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam If  the  full  facts  can  ever  be  revealed, 
and  manv  are  today  classified,  they  may 
help  to  shape  this  country's  actions  for 
a  centur\'  to  come— a  century  during 
which  our  main  problems  will  be  with 
continuing       revolutionary       struggles 
among  that  75  percent  of  humanity  who 
have  not  vet  reached  a  stable  equihbrmm 
in  the  organization  of  their  economic  and 
political  power,  not  yet  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  new  technological  world. 

Despite  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  the  United  States  stumbled  into  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  fact  is  that  every  step 
has  been  planned  and  approved  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  executive  branch 
during  three  administrations.  And  the 
general  course  arrived  at  has  had  the 
active  support  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Conaress  and,  until  quite  recently,  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  Nor  have  the 
American  people,  or  their  intellectual  or 
moral  leaders,  questioned  the  course  we 
followed  until  quite  recently,  \nth  minor 
exceptions. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  15-year  expen- 
ment  tc  test  the  proposition  of  whether 
a  great  power  could,  by  any  of  the  tech- 
niques available  to  it,  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  small  underdeveloped  and  peasant 
country  toward  the  goals  desired  by  the 
great  power,  in  the  face  of  strong  indig- 
enous drives  toward  a  different  coui'se_ 
We  have  phrased  this  goal  in  terms  of 
the    conventional    American    values    of 
bringing  independence,  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  peace  to  this  small  counti-y.  or 
sa^4ng  them  from  Communist  dictator- 
ship   But  this  has  been  largely  a  cover 
for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  and  worid  opinion. 
Our  actual  goal,  and  one  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  opposite  side  and  most  of 
the  rest 'of  the  worid.  has  been  to  dem- 
onstrate to   the  Communist  worid  our 
ability  to  maintain  an  anti-Communist. 
pro-U  S.  Government  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances in  an  area  important  to  our 
overall    policy    of    containing    Chinese 
communism. 

In  seeking  to  carry  out  this  goal  we 
have  selected  and  indoctrinated  the  key 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam,  financed  its 
government  and  its  military  force  almost 
100  percent,  and  largely  determined  its 
economic,  social  and  mihtary  policies^ 
During  almost  all  of  this  time  much  of 
these  actinties  were  carried  on  by  clan- 
destine agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
with  the  amount  of  the  funds  required 
and  spent  concealed  from  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

At  this  juncture  in  our  history,  marked 
by  the  Presidential  announcement  that 
the  United  States  will  deescalat«  the  war, 
probably  the  most  important  decision 


facing  this  country  is  the  larger  question 
of  whether  we  will  continue  to  follow  the 
course  which  brought  us  to  this  point  in 
Vietnam,  or  whether  we  will  chart  a  new 
one  based  upon  a  different  evaluation  of 
the  reality  of  the  world  today.  Will  we 
allow  our  basic  foreign  ix)licy  role  to  be 
detei-mined  by  a  select  few  at  the  highest 
level  and  carried  out  secretly,  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  U.S.  militai-y  forces? 
Will  we  continue  to  act  as  if  we  could 
have  a  major  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
undei-developed  nations,  large  and  small, 
by  virtue  of  our  dollars  and  our  guns? 
Will  we  continue  to  follow  a  i)olicy  of 
seeking  militaiT  contaiimient  of  China, 
or  any  country,  whose  government  and 
ideology  we  regard  with  .strong  disfavor. 
Or  to  put  it  i>ositively,  are  we  ready  now 
to  follow  the  course  we  originally  helped 
to  chart  in  World  War  II,  based  upon 
the  strongest  pos.sible  support  of  an  m- 
ternational  peacekeeping  system  acting 
under  law.  and  with  full  cognizance  of 
the    realities    underlying    the    national 
goals  and  fears  of  all  other  countries. 

These  questions  arc  merely  indicative 
of  those  which  desen'e  the  fullest  possi- 
ble exploration  by  the  political  candi- 
dates and  bv  the  people  of  this  country 
during  this  election  year.  The  answers  we 
give,  by  our  actions  more  than  our  woids, 
can  detei-mine  the  course  of  history.  The 
fact  that  we  can  debate  thorn- and  by 
debate  choo.se  a  new  course,  new  goals 
for  our  country— IS  sufficient  to  justify 
man's  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

To    have    the    illusion,    however,   that 
there  is  a  road  which  will  be  ea.sy— which 
will  allow  us  to  relapse  into  the  comfort 
of  our  affluence— would  be   ample  evi- 
dence  that   we  do  not  yet  deserve  for 
oui-selves  the  status  we  have  a.s.sumed  of 
superiority  over  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth    No  com'se  available  to  us  can  do 
more  than  reduce  the  level  of  violence  in 
the  world   and  reduce  the  chances  of  a 
nuclear  world  war  III.  No  coui'se  we  can 
follow  will  be  without  cost  and  .sacrifice 
for  the  American  people.  And  no  course 
can  be  followed  successfully  which  does 
not  involve  the  contribution  of  the  best 
in  wisdom  and  effort  by  all  concerned 
citizens. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  original  error 
in  Vietnam  was  in  thinkins  that  what 
we  proposed  to  do  there  could  be  done 
cheaplv  and  easily  and  without  sacri- 
fice This  error  was  due  to  an  almost 
fantastic  miscalculation  of  the  funda- 
mental aspirations,  motives,  drives-- 
the  political,  psychological,  and  cultural 
forces— of  those  whom  we  called  the 
enemv  This  miscalculation,  of  course 
was  reflected  in  a  completely  distorted 
military  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

Histor>-  shows,  however,  that  this  kind 
of  miscalculation  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  for  those  men  and  na- 
tions who  believe  that  human  beings  are 
more  readily  .swayed  by  fear  and  force 
than  by  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which 
they  hold  dear. 

How  do  we  measure  the  strength  of 
these  ideals  and  aspirations  which  may 
be  the  major  factor  in  the  resistance  of 
peasant  societies  to  our  efforts  to  direct 
their  historj'?  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  as 
we  embarked  on  our  course  there  15 
years  ago.  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were 
a   dozen  officials  of   any   level   of   U.5. 
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bureaucracy,  military  or  civilian,  who 
knew  the  language,  understood  the  his- 
tory, or  could  feel  the  currents  in  Viet- 
namese striving. 

We  appUed  policies  based  upon  vague 
and  conventional  attitudes  which  might 
have  been  inherited  from  the  worst  of 
Western  colonialism  or  U.S.  treatment 
of  the  American  Indians.  And  this  we 
set  within  our  own  postwar  framework 
of  containing  a  monolithic  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

If  this  country  is  to  be  successful,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will,  in  maintaining  a  lead- 
ership role  among  the  growing  billions  of 
mankind  faced  with  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion the  human  condition  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, it  must  base  its  actions  with- 
in a  framework  of  reality,  and  with  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  all  the  fac- 
tors in  each  situation.  This  we  have  not 
done. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  make  a  very 
rough  evaluation  of  the  strength  of  the 
intangible  forces  we  faced  in  Vietnam  by 
translating  the  destruction  and  death 
which  that  society  has  withstood,  with- 
out collapse,  into  comparable  figures  for 
the  United  States.  The  comparison  would 
produce  the  following:  A  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  an  army  of  10  million  men 
paid  for  by  a  foreign  power,  and  aided 
by  a  foreign  army  of  8  million  more, 
equipped  with  the  finest  military  tech- 
nology developed  by  the  human  race,  has 
killed  6  million  of  its  own  citizens,  has 
wounded  12  million  more,  and  has  de- 
stroyed the  homes  and  made  refugees  of 
50  million  more.  In  the  process  the  U.S. 
Government  bureaucracy  and  the  coun- 
try's business  leaders  have  become  rich. 
But  desertions  from  the  army  run  be- 
tween 1  and  2  million  per  year,  and  the 
■'American"  enemy  we  are  fighting,  sup- 
plied and  directed  by  other  "Americans" 
based  in  Canada,  has  become  stronger 
each  year. 

Does  any  American  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  citizens  of  this  country  could 
tolerate  this  cataclysm  and  continue 
fighting  their  own  Government  unless 
they  were  motivated  by  aspirations  and 
drives  within  each  person  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  any  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced, even  in  our  own  Revolutionary  or 
Civil  Wars?  Yet  we  have  persisted  in  ig- 
noring this  fact,  confident  that  our  lead- 
ers mvist  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
perhaps  imbued  with  a  little  of  that 
racist  attitude  of  which  we  are  accused 
in  recent  reports  which  might  lead  us  to 
feel  that  those  little  yellow  men  in  black 
pajamas  do  not  really  deserve  the  same 
consideration  that  we  white  Americans 
deserve. 

Another  measure  of  the  forces  we  are 
facing  can  be  obtained  by  counting  our 
own  costs.  The  100  or  more  billions  we 
have,  spent  in  seeking  to  pacify  South 
Vietnam  under  a  government  of  our 
choice  would  support  every  South  Viet- 
namese citizen  for  the  next  100  years. 
It  would  probably  purchase  everything  of 
value  in  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
land,  25  times  over.  Surely,  when  we  are 
trying  to  help  another  country,  there 
must  come  a  point  at  which  we  can 
measure  our  efforts,  and  their  resistance, 
and  say  to  ourselves  that  possibly  they 
don't  want  the  kind  of  help  we  are  giv- 
ing them. 


Extrapolating  from  the  experience  of 
Vietnam,  it  should  be  clear  to  us  that 
when  the  revolutionary  and  nationalistic 
drives  in  any  society  reach  the  levels  of 
Vietnam,  they  cannot  be  contained  by 
U.S.  military  efforts.  For  the  United 
States  to  seek  to  so  contain  them  can 
only  mean  the  weakening  of  our  society. 
The  application  of  American  military 
power  at  the  level  used  in  Vietnam  must 
be  reserved  for  the  defense  of  America's 
vital  interests,  not  for  intervening  in  the 
dubious  cause  of  directing  the  course  of 
imderdeveloped  nations. 

Such  nations  have  a  himdred  or  more 
years  of  political  instability  ahead  of 
them.  During  those  years  their  govern- 
ments and  their  political  ideologies  will 
change  dozens  of  times.  At  no  time  can 
they  pose  a  military  threat  to  this  coun- 
try. In  fact,  the  total  military  power  of 
all  the  underdeveloped  nations  together 
could  not  endanger  this  country,  even  in 
combination  with  other  great  powers, 
unless  we  persist  in  af,ain  weakening  our- 
selves by  seeking  to  force  them  into  our 
mold  by  military  means. 

The  greatest  step  we  can  take  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  security,  and  in  the 
interests  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 
developing  societies,  is  to  put  our 
strength  behind  a  framework  of  dynamic 
collective  security  for  all  nations.  No 
other  course  can  meet  the  need  of  this 
period  in  history.  This  is  the  overriding 
message  to  be  drawn  from  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  message 
has  nnally  become  clear  to  the  President, 
and  that  he  has  taken  the  first  step  on  a 
new  path  for  our  coimtry. 


ST.  VRAIN  PLANT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  drawn  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  public  safety  aspects  of 
the  application  for  a  permit  by  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
construct  a  nuclear  plant  near  St.  Vrain, 
Colo.  Although  the  PubUc  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  not 
granted  authorization  of  this  plant,  from 
recent  reports  the  Public  Service  Co.  is 
so  assured  of  approval  of  their  request, 
they  have  started  on  preliminary  con- 
struction of  the  project. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  from  the  Cervi's  Rocky 
Mountain  Journal  relating  to  the 
situation. 

I  also  include  a  press  story  which 
states  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  claims  its 
"nuclear  bomb"  factory  at  Rocky  Flats 
near  I>enver,  Colo.,  is  within  prescribed 
safety  levels  for  the  use  of  radioactive 
material.  This  may  be  true  for  this  indi- 
vidual plant  but  studies  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  disclose  a  higher  content 
of  radioactive  substance  was  found  in 
Denver  over  a  3-month  period  in  1967, 
than  in  seven  other  selected  key  areas 
across  the  Nation. 


This  seems  to  be  further  evidence  of 
the  risk  which  a  community  must  accept 
in  excliange  for  the  tax  and  other  bene- 
fits a  nuclear  plant  might  bring  to  an 
area. 

jProm  the  Rocky  Mountain  Journal.  Mar.  6. 
19681 

St.   Vrain   Proitst:    Minebs  Picket  Public 
Skbvice  Co.  A-Plant  Site 

The  dozen  pickets  paraded  slowly  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  fields — the  future  site  of 
the  Fort  St.  Vrain  Nuclear  Generating  Sta- 
tion. They  bore  signs  with  such  wording  as: 
•No  permit  but  work  begins  on  nuclear 
plant" — and— "Put  public  safety  before  Pub- 
lic Service  Co." 

To  the  few  rural  onlookers  at  Platteville 
last  Friday  afternoon,  the  demonstration 
could  have  appeared  to  be  forlorn  pantomime, 
but  the  mine  workers  were  not  members  of  a 
flaccid  union  engaged  In  a  charade. 

It  was  a  symbolic  occasion,  expressive  of 
the  men's  deep-rooted  fear  that  they  will  be 
railroaded  out  of  their  livelihood  by  a  deci- 
sion already  secretly  made  that  the  Public 
Service  Co.  (PSCo)  will  be  allowed  to  build 
its  experimental  nuclear  electricity  plant,  no 
matter  what  logic  is  advanced  against  It. 

The  demonstrators  were  telling  miners 
everywhere — for  the  record — that  they  are 
not  about  to  quit  even  if  the  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  their  arguments  against  the  St.  Vrain 
project,  prove  to  be  only  a  mock  gesture. 

The  pickets  aroused  curiosity  from  a  few 
farm  folk,  passersby  in  vehicles  and  a  crew 
which  vouched  that  It  was  in  charge  of  the 
steel  tower  constructed  by  the  PSCo  in  a 
field. 

The  site  is  approximately  four  miles  north- 
east of  Platteville  and  some  40  miles  north 
of  downtown  Denver,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Vrain  Creek  and  the  South  Platte 
River. 

There  was  no  encounter  between  mine 
workers  and  PSCo  workmen. 

Mrs.  Aleta  Wright,  wife  of  farmer  John 
Wright,  said  that  PSCo  men  had  been  work- 
ing m  the  field  behind  her  home  but  had 
taken  off.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  If  the 
arrival  of  the  pickets  had  stimulated  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  project. 

Mrs.  Wright  said  that  the  main  St.  Vrain 
buildings  will  be  built  In  the  field  behind  her 
house  which  is  to  be  demolished. 

Inspection  of  the  field  showed  evidence  of 
core  and  well  drilling  and  Installations 
capped  with  concrete.  The  field  was  marked 
out  with  stakes  and  flags. 

One  stake  was  marked:  "NW  corner  of 
Reactor  Building,  4785.25  elevation." 

In  Denver,  a  PSCo  spokesman  denied  that 
the  work  under  way  by  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, represents  a  start  on  preliminary  con- 
struction before  authorization  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
or  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"It  is  our  property,"  he  noted.  "It  is  natu- 
•  ral  that  we  should  want  to  carry  out  drilling 
in  preparation  for  the  time  when  we  do  start 
construction." 

The  picketing  miners,  who  came  from  dif- 
ferent locals  in  District  15  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  displayed  some 
quiet  bitterness  over  the  nuclear  project. 

"They  have  only  to  dig  down  100  feet  and 
they  can  find  all  the  coal  they  want  for  an 
electric  generating  plant,"  said  Lawrence 
Amlcerella  of  Local  7637.  "They  don't  need 
uranium  fuel." 

Another  man,  Henry  Mathlas  from  Local 
5909,  felt  that  coal  industry  conditions  had 
"retired"  too  many  miners  already. 

"I  think  this  nuclear  plant  is  Intended  to 
retire  us  for  good,"  he  said. 

Albert  Williams  of  Local  1388,  thought  that 
nuclear  plants  might  make  economic  sense 
in  areas  where  there  was  a  lack  of  fossil 
fuels  .  .  .  "but  In  Colorado  we  have  enough 
coal  to  supply  electric  generating  plants  for 
hundreds  of  years." 
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Arthur    Biggs,    president    of    District    15. 

"""-Aoart  from  the  fact  that  a  conventional 
coal  generating  plant  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  public.  It  won't  pose  any  radiation  threat. 
"At  this  St.  Vrain  plant.  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
subsidizing  a  new  Industry  through  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  compete  with 
^^old  tried  and  trusted  one  which  Is  not 

'"Amonfthe    agricultural    community    at 
Platteville,  there  was  uncertainty  about  the 

'^'^s  may  have  been  ge^^^f^  l,";  P^'^g^ 
,n  intensive  campaign  on  beha  f  of  the  PSCo 
nrough  business  interests  which  anticipate 
hunerllv  the  economic  advantages  they  think 
S   be   accrued    through    the   $100   million 

■"Thflocal  newspaper,  the  Platteville  Herald^ 
nerks  support  with  an  additional  line  on  iw 
masthead-The  Fort  Town  With  an  Atomic 

'^ '?^7ront  page  was  given  over  recently  to  a 
letter-storv  byllned  Public  Service  Co.  The 
blazing  headline  read:   "Nuclear  Plant  Will 

"^ThfpsCo  and  the  newspapers  had  better 
be  right  If  the  plant  Is  buUt.  If  radioactive 

ubstences  are  leaked  through  any  unfore- 
seen accident.  Which  nuclear  scientists  tes  - 
ued  in  Denver  is  quite  possible,  then  cattle 

,nd  turkev  producers  and  vegetable  farmers 
may  run  mto  difficulty  In  the  marketing  of 

their  output. 


NUCLEAR  BOMB  Factory  Is  Safe  Denver  In- 
dustry-Dow CLAIMS  RADIOACrn-ITY  NOT 
ABOVE  DANGER   LEVELS-U.S.   PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Figures  Inject  Doubts 

(By  Douglas  Bradley) 
In  the  Dow"  Chemical  Co.'s  new  booklet 
,in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Rocky 
Flats  plant,  for  which  Dow  Is  prime  con- 
tractor":  there  is  no  mention  of  a  primary 
:  unction  of  the  AEC  plant  which  is  to 
recharge  '  nuclear  bombs. 

The  recently  issued  20-page  booklet,  de- 
-crTb^  as  an'updated.  general  background 
edition,  claims  there  have  been  no  adverse 
effects -on  the  community  resulting  from  the 
plant's  use  of  radioactive  material. 

^  Dow  news  release,  separate  from  the 
booklet,  states  that  radioactivity  In  the  area 
■.  within  prescribed  safety  levels, 
■"us  Public  Health  Service  studies,  how- 
ever disclose  that  higher  content  of  radio- 
active substances  was  found  In  Denver  o^r 
,  three-month  period  in  1967.  than  in  seven 
iaher  selected  key  areas  across  the  nation 

This  newspaper  learned  that  tne  Rocky 
Flats  plant  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  cnlv  nuclear  plant  in  the  country 
v.here  the  delicate  and  vital  bomb-booster 
:. reject  is  carried  out.  .„      f 

'  The  choice  of  Denv.er  for  tne  unique,  if 
perhaps  insalubrious  task,  was  apparently 
actuated  bv  the  city's  relative  isolation  and 
the  comparatively  small  population  ^^hlch 
would    be    imperiled    should    anything    go 

■^"rhe  necessitv  to  revitalize  a  nuclear  bomb, 
,11  informant  disclosed,  is  due  to  a  weaken- 
'11"  or  erosion  of  its  components. 
■  Plutonium  a  direct  Ingredient,  and  stron- 
"um-90  a  product  of  split  uranium,  can 
escape  in  the  teii:ng  of  a  "ticlear  taomo. 

"When  the  bomb  is  recharged,  the  la- 
lormant  said,  "the  elements  of  plutonlum  are 
verv  unstable  and  with  the  passage  of  time 
they  tend  to  break  down  and  create  other 
atoms  called  fission  products.  ,„,t,   ,„ 

•They  create  enough  fission  products  in 
the  Plutonium  so  that  their  presence  would 
interfere  with  the  mechanics  of  the  bornb^ 
This  necessitates  a  continual  checking 
process."  . 

He  exampled  the  bomb  recharging  project 
10  a  barrel  of  apples  at  the  wholesale  level, 
where  bad  ones  have  to  be  removed. 

"That  is  what  Is  being  carried  out  at  Dow. 


The  nuclear  bombs  are  sorted  and  checked  to 
insure  every  last  one  will  work,    he  said. 

He  adde^  that  the  Rocky  Flats  P/ant  pro- 
duces and  works  with  more  Pl"tonlum  than 

any  nuclear  plant  In  the  Y°^"*  "".t  are-^s 
agree  that  the  Dow  news  release  on  the  areas 
radioactivity  levels  presented  ». true  picture^ 
DOW  has  nine  air  monitors  in  communi- 
ties within  30  miles  of  its  P»ant.  It  Ukes 
water  samples  from  four  reservoirs  and  some 
outlvlne  lakes  and  streams.  ^  .  .^   .  ,„ 

From  iL  analyses.  Dow  concluded  "that  In 
no  case  were  the  recommended  concentm- 
inn  BUide  levels  as  set  by  the  Federal  Ra 
diatlon  council  exceeded  during  the  last  six 
months  lot  1967).  This  is  In  keeping  with 
the  tmimate  goal  of  total  containment  of 
all  nidloactlve  materials  at  the  P'ant^ 

i^e  authoritative  source  insisted  that  the 
guidelines' n.  the  Federal  Radiation  Counc. 
l.ucked   "authority"   and   were   a   ^ub  ect   oi 
c:ontroversy  in  a   field  where  too  "ttle  ^^^ 
known  as   to   what  constitutes   a  threat  to 

'"'•Ton  Abetter  check  the  figures  rele^ed 
f  ,r  Denver  bv  the  National  Center  Tor  Radio- 
og..?U  Health  on  the  plutonlum  and  stron- 
Uum  90  in  nrecipitation."  he  suggested 
'"'R^^ference  was  made  to  tables  issu^  by  the 
National  Center,  a  division  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  based  on  analyses  conducted 
by  the  agency's  Radiation  Surveillance  Net- 

"""^e  tables,  issued  in  the  fall  of  1967  oi. 
stmjles    collected    at    eight    geographically 
seSd    stations   in    a   three-moiUh    period 
rit  Vear.   showed   a   far   greater   content   of 
pUitonlum  and  strontium-90  at  Denver  than 
it  the  other  seven  cities  named. 
"'.-^e  other  areas  were  Honolulu^New  Or- 
leans, RockviUe.  Md.:  Ga.stonia,  NC  Pierre, 
SD-   Austin  and  Seattle. I 
^  Total   Plutonium,   in   values   oM"^:^^"^^-^' 
against  earth  surface,   was  recorded   at   8^30 
or  Denver    as  against  the  next  highest  re- 
cording oV  4. 49  in  Gastonla.  Lowest  lor  the 
period  was  Seattle  with  a  100  recording. 
■^  Strontium-90  in   precipitation.   Picocurtes 
,>er  liter,  for  the  same  period  in  the  same 
'.^eas    Showed  Denver  at  1298^  in  compar,- 
sion  with  7.52  at  Gastonla  ( the  next  high- 
est!   against  a  low  of  1  57  at  Pierre. 

m  an  attempt  to  obtain  evaluation  of 
what  the  PubUc  Health  Service  figures  dis- 
closed CcrVl's  Journal  talked  with  officials 
of  the  PHS  National  Center  in  RockviUe. 

Dr.  Howard  McMartm.  chief  of  the  con- 
trol branch  said  "a  real,  concentrated  study 
is  under  way"  in  the  field  of  radiation  con- 
taiiirnation  and  possible  risks,  but  he  balked 
at  making  a  pronouncement  on  the  slg- 
rificance  of  the  center's  analysis  which 
showed  Denver  as  recording  substantiaUy 
higher  radioactivity. 

SO  did  David  Harwood.  chief  of  nuclear 
'eactor  facilities  safety  at  the  center. 

To  the  Public  Health  Service  goes  much 
of  the' credit  for  iirst  nailing  lung  cancer 
as  an  industrial  disease  so  far  as  uranium 
miners  are  concerned. 

The  federal  health  agency  came  m  for  a 
lot  of  political  heat  from  those  who  chal- 
lenged its  findings  on  the  Colorado  Plat«au 
tolf  a  few  years  ago. 

Dr  McMartin.  asked  whether  the  agency 
E'ill  was  liable  to  political  pressure  over  us 
conclusions,   replied   fervently: 

Dows  press  release  on  its  environmental 
survev,  says  that  Rocky  Flats  is  engaged  in 
routine  production  operations  Involving  plu- 
tonlum and  uranium."  Routine!  If  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  is  now  routine, 
whv  the  aura  of  secrecy?  _ 

•The  pat  answer  to  that  Is  the  nations 
cecurlty  necessitates  silence.  But  agents  for 
a  potential  enemy  would  not  be  hard  put  to 
glean  much  of  what  goes  on  at  Dow.  Lo>al 
subjects  of  the  nation  are  also  concerned 
about  the  public's  security  and  wonder  if  the 
Dow  veil  shrouds  potent  aspects  about  the 
efficacy  of  public  safety. 


Dow  also  called  its  evaluation  of  air  and 
water  samples  "routine."  The  company  ad- 
mUt^d  m  .«  press  release  <^ata  that  the  wa^r 
sampling  program  is  ••occasionalij  not  PC« 
sible  during  the  winter  months.  Here  tne 
public  must  take  Its  chances. 

To  arrive  at  Us  conclusions  on  area  radio- 
activitv.  the  highly  technical  ""dear  firm 
strikes'  an  unscientific  average  for  its  6afet> 
report  to  the  public,  which  it  announces  is 
,„  accordance   with   the  regulations  of  the 

AEC 

The  recent  flurry  of  Dow  "Information 
activity  also  Included  a  news  release  trom  the 
international  Union  of  District  50.  Unl^ 
Mine  workers  of  America  The  union,  wh  ch 
represents  Dows  nuclear  workers,  reported 
that  Its  board  has  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  the  atomic  power 

'"S'te  its  title.  District  50  Is  -^  ""'0" 
independent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  It  became  disaffiliated  from  John 
L  Lewis'  union  with  the  passage  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffith  Act  which  ordered  dismem- 
berment of  union  conglomerates  representing 
workers  in  diftercnt  industries. 

The  AEC  Dow  and  its  District  50  union, 
have  maintained  a  traditional  silence  over 
the  activities  of  Rocky  Flats  since  secret 
work  started  in  1953. 

Piercing  of  the  secrecy  curtain  Is  tied  Into 
the  currently  projected  plan  of  the  Pub  ic 
Service  Co  to  build  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  Nu- 
clear Generating  Station  at  Platteville,  north 

The  St  Vrain  affair  is  also  part  of  the  rea- 
son whv  District  50  chose  this  time  to  come 
up  with  Its  servile-tinged  resolution. 

When  the  United  Mine  Workers  ( the  origi- 
nal parent  union)  sent  a  delegation  to  Den- 
ver to  oppose  the  St.  Vrain  project  before  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  Dow  workers  in 
a  spontaneous  Iraternal  gesture,  "^ft  with 
the  Washington  delegation  at  the  Diplomat 

"The  outburst  of  confidences  from  Dow 
workers  included  detailed  histories  of  acci- 
dents and  illness  and  their  speculative  fears 
on  the  effects  to  health  from  radioactivity. 

The  new  Dow  booklet  admiu  that  the 
plant  has  sustained  21  disabling  injunes  and 
one  fatahtv.  The  word  "disabUng  applies  to 
physical  impairment  other  than  cancer. 

This  newspaper  was  invited  to  attend  the 
Dow-UMWA  meeting  at  the  Diplomat.  The 
Dow  workers  hammered  on  an  issue  which 
the  Dow  booklet  avoids  in  favor  of  Juggling 
statistics  on  man-hours  and  industrial  s..lety 

'^TT^ITssue  was  cancer.  The  men  had  some 

"^"iTtheTe  a  hnk,  they  asked,  between  work  iii 
a    nuclear    plant    and    the    implanting    of 

'  What  connection,  they  wondered,  exists  be- 
tween the  incidence  of  cancer  in  a  commu- 
nity   and   the   existence   of    nearby    nuclear 

''^Arl^'the  precautions  taken  in  nuclear 
plants  over  radioactive  wastes  and  escaped 
radioactivity,  sufficient  for  the  public  s  pro- 
♦  pot  i  on'' 

It  seemed  that  efforts  by  Dows  nuclear 
workers  to  discuss  these  questions  with  Dow 
staff  doctors  had  met  with  aversion  The 
reluctance  of  the  doctors  was  possibly  not 
singular,  in  view  of  the  paucity  ot/^jo^'f// 
on  cancer  causes  within  the  medical  profes- 

^^"'sut "  "^aid  one  union  official,  "the  reason 
why  DOWS  brass  wont  discuss  these  matters 
is  because  of  the  compensation  which  would 
be  involved  if  they  admitted  there  was  anj, 
kind  of  a  link  between  a  man's  leukemia  and 
the  Dow  plant."  ,  _  __ 

An  appointment  was  set  up  between  a  re- 
norter  for  Ccrvis  Journal  and  two  officials  of 
District  5(K-Sam  T  Franklin,  the  f  PO^al  d'- 
re^tor.    and    Patrick    F.    Kelly,    District    50 

^'Thrmeettn^  at  a  Denver  club,  at  which 
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the  two  officials  were  to  enlarge  further  upon 
safety  and  perils  existent  at  the  Rocky  Plats 
plant,  was  abruptly  canceled  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  rendezvous. 

"I'na  sorry,  but  I've  had  orders  from  the 
highest  source  not  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther with  you,"  Franklin  explained. 

He  also  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  in 
Washington,  which  he  had  initiated,  with  an 
atomic  advisor  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
on  the  St.  Vrain  hearing. 

The  District  50  board  endorsement  of  nu- 
clear plants  followed.  So  did  the  Dow  booklet. 
And  the  Dow  press  release  on  statistical  en- 
vironmental safety. 

A  union  official,  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  hazarded  an  informed 
guess  on  why  District  50  leadership  chose  this 
time  to  mark  Its  support  for  the  atomic 
power  industry  with  the  trite  resolution. 

He  said  District  50  was  being  offered  the 
ultimate  in  union  contract  benefits  at  Dow 
"if  It  would  cooperate"  in  the  synonymous 
interests  of  the  company  and  imlon  mem- 
bers. 

He  showed  some  cynicism: 

•They  have  3.000  workers  at  Rocky  Flats. 
What  If  some  of  them  do  get  cancer  and  what 
If  the  radioactive  substances  are  to  blame? 
They  don't  want  to  Jeopardize  the  entire  pay- 
roll." 

And  th«  public,  which  has  no  representa- 
tlott  at  Dow.  and  only  a  token  voice  in  AEC 
deliberations,  will  have  to  take  its  cancer 
afHlction  in  its  stride — all  900.000  cases  cur- 
rently under  treatment  across  the  country 


THE  RHODESIAN  CALUMNY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
trolled, incisive  analysis  of  some  of  the 
propaganda  surrounding  the  issues  of 
Rhodesia  has  been  written  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Hutt  and  published  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  New  Individualist  Review,  a  journal 
of  classical  liberal  thought. 

For  anyone  truly  interested  in  know- 
ing the  facts  behind  the  Rhodesian  posi- 
tion, the  efforts  of  the  Government  and 
the  situation  of  its  citizens,  this  treat- 
ment of  the  question  is  of  great  value. 

As  a  South  African,  Professor  Hutt 
writes  from  a  point  of  view  which  most 
of  us  cannot  assume.  His  earlier  treat- 
ments of  the  racial  problems  in  Africa 
make  him  even  more  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  issue. 

I  have  been  as  vocal  as  any  in  attempt- 
ing to  present  a  full  picture  of  Rhodesia 
as  it  is  and  attempting  to  point  up  the 
dangers  and  contradictions  in  our  sanc- 
tions against  this  nation.  And  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  find  references  to  these 
earlier  attempts  within  Professor  Hutt's 
article. 

Among  the  several  important  points 
which  are  discussed,  Professor  Hutt 
treats  the  paradox  of  those  opposed  to 
the  present  government  and  system: 
•the  connection  between  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa :  political  freedom  and  free- 
dom of  the  press;  the  nature  of  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  and  the  distinction 
between  privilege  and  property:  and  the 
central  point  of  voting  requirements  and 
attempts  by  the  Government  to  help  the 


citizens  achieve  the  necessary,  but  mini- 
mal, qualifications.  In  relations  to  this 
la.st  area,  it  will  be  helpful  for  the  i-eader 
to  know  that  the  "primary"  schooling  re- 
ferred to  is  similar  to  our  first  through 
sixth  grades:  the  "secondai-y"  to  the 
seventh  through  12th  grades. 

For  anyone  who  is  keeping  informed 
on  the  Rhodesian  issue,  the  Hutt  article 
is  indispensable.  It  follows; 

The   Rhodesian   Calxtmny 
(By  W.  H.  Hutt) 

I  Note. — W.  H.  Hutt  has  been  Professor  of 
Commerce  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Com- 
merce at  the  University  of  Cape  Town.  South 
Africa:  currently  Visiting  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Wabash  College.  His  book.  Eco- 
nomwfi  of  the  Colour  Bar,  remains  one  of  the 
principal  works  on  the  origins  and  impact  of 
racial  legislation  in  South  Africa,  i 

I  have  lived  for  thirty-seven  years  in  race- 
troubled  South  Africa  and  during  that  time 
I  have  been  observing,  thinking  about,  and 
occasionally  writing  about,  the  superficially 
intractable  problems  of  color  prejudices  and 
racial  domination.  I  have  seldom  felt  that  the 
politicians  were  leadincc  wisely  on  the  always 
delicate  and  sometimes  explosive  issues  of 
race  antagonisms,  either  in  my  own  country 
or  in  adjacent  countries.  Yet  during  the 
1950's  and  early  I960'.s.  there  was  one  area  in 
whic!\  there  were  hopeful  signs  of  emerging 
enlightenment.  I  refer  to  the  now  disinte- 
grated Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land. 

With  rare  statesmanship,  commendable 
realism,  and  courage,  the  Welensky  regime 
had  brought  about  in  the  Federation  an  all 
too  brief  er.i  of  peaceful  and  prosperous 
development  under  the  rule  of  law.  inde- 
pendent courts,  integrity  of  administration, 
and  as  rapid  an  orderly  modernization  as  the 
world  liad  ever  witnessed.  Nowhere  else  had 
Blacks  and  Whites  got  on  with  one  another 
better  under  the  stresses  of  radical  socio- 
logical change  and  economic  progress.  Order 
was  maintained  by  a  tiny  unarmed  police 
force,  more  tlian  half  of  which  was  African. 
Time-rooted  color  prejudices  were  being 
slowly  dissolved  whilst,  for  Southern  Rho- 
desia, the  1961  Constitution  had  not  only 
laid  down  a  non-racial  voting  qualification, 
but.  through  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  pro- 
vided for  tile  unconstitutionality  of  legisla- 
tive discriminations  on  the  grounds  of  race 
or  color. 

Unfortunately  the  British  government, 
placing  the  ambitions  of  a  handful  of  power- 
hungry  African  politicians  above  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inarticulate  African  masses,  de- 
cided to  break  up  this  great  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  Rhodesia,  the 
1961  constitution  (with  minor  amendments) 
iias  survived;  and  under  it.  the  most  promis- 
ing deliberate  attempt  the  world  lias  ever 
seen  at  creating  a  u-holli/  democratic,  multi- 
racial societp  has  coiitinucd. 

But  persistent  pressures  from  the  new 
totalitarian  and  nationalistic  African  gov- 
ernments, which  were  understandably  hostile 
to  a  genuine  democracy  in  their  continent, 
have  demanded  that  it  be  crushed:  and  the 
belief  of  the  Wliite  Rhodesians  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  siding  with  the 
totalitarians  drove  Ian  Smith's  Government 
I  legally  elected  under  the  1961  Constitution) 
into  a  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1965. 

The  present  position  is  that  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Nations  reject 
the  system  under  which  the  right  to  the 
franchise  in  Rhodesia  is  independent  of  race 
or  color  and  based  on  very  modest  educa- 
tional and  or  property  qualifications.  They 
want  a  system  which  confers  the  right  to 
vote  unconditionally  upon  four  million  tribal 
Africans.  That  is  what  the  quarrel  is  about. 
Yet  Rhodesia  was  offering,  in  the  middle  of 
Africa,  a  continuous  object  lesson  in  grow- 


ing racial  and  color  harmony,  under  classical 
democracy.^ 

Ian  Smith's  regime,  whilst  solemnly 
pledged  to  "unlmp>eded  progrees  to  majority 
rule";  and  prepared  to  entrench  this  objec- 
tive by  any  bona  fide  technical  means  the 
world  might  demand  ( "by  solemn  treaty  if 
necessary");  and  prepared  further  to  lighten 
materially  the  franchise  requirements  (un- 
der adequate  safeguards),  is  nevertheless 
doggedly  resolved  to  preserve  the  Western 
heritage  for  all  races  to  share,  and  not  to 
permit  its  destruction  (which  nearly  all 
White  Rhodesians  believe  would  be  the  out- 
come under  "one  man,  one  vote").  The  only 
limitations  on  the  franchise  are,  in  fact,  of 
the  kind  that  J.  S.  Mill  advocated  in  his 
classic  Representative  Government  (1861). 

I  allege  that  Americans  have  been  griev- 
ously misled  about  the  facts.  The  frankness 
of  Ian  Smith  and  his  colleagues  in  express- 
ing their  fears  of  the  unconditional  en- 
franchisement of  Africans,  has  been  subtly 
used,  by  unscrupulous  reporters,  to  create  an 
impression  that  the  Rhodesian  government 
is  keeping  the  Africans  in  political  subjec- 
tion. That  Is  false. 

Admittedly,  there  are  White  supremacists 
In  Rhodesia.  They  support  the  present  Gov- 
ernment faute  de  mieux,  because  it  is  at  least 
staving  off  African  tmi-racial  totalitarian 
rule.  Today  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
backlash  caused  by  anger  at  the  injustice  of 
sanctions  and  pressing  for  an  apartheid  pol- 
icy. If  the  supremacists  gain  power  and  put 
back  the  cl(X'k.  will  it  not  be  the  fault  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States? 

The  present  situation  may  easily  confuse 
the  superficial  observer.  Originally  the  threat, 
and  later  the  actuality  of  sanctions,  together 
with  tinprecedented  internal  efforts  (mainly 
by  non-Rhodeslans)  at  subversion,  have 
forced  the  Rhodesian  government  into  defen- 
sive action.  It  is  easy  to  represent  emergency 
steps  as  normal  policy.  The  white  leaders  of 
Rhodesia  are  not  Nazis.  Some  have  a  proud 
war  record. 

The  extent  to  which,  through  press,  radio, 
televi.^lon.  and  pulpit,  the  American  public 
hr.s  been  misinformed  on  this  issue  is  fan- 
tastic. I  can  illustrate  by  a  few  out  of  hun- 
dredx  of  examples.  In  September.  1966,  the 
influential  Newstceek  (relying  upon  a  refer- 
ence by  Ian  Smith  to  Dr.  Verwoerd's  personal 
kindliness:  words  of  sympathy  following  the 
lattir's  assassination)  remarked  that  "the 
Rhodesian  leader  made  it  plain  that  his  sup- 
port for  white  supremacy  was  unshaken." 
.  .  .  told  Congress  shortly  before  that  the  Rho- 
desian government  "favors  rule  by  a  racial 
minority  through  policies  aimed  at  exclud- 
ing virtually  all  Africans."  Various  politicians 
(mostly  ill-informed,  but  still  irresponsible) 
have  referred  to  "racial  and  political  injus- 
tice" in  Rhodesia  (these  are  President  John- 
son's words  I .  or  expressed  similar  blanket 
condemnations.  Ambassador  Goldberg  told 
the  world  through  the  United  Nations  that 
Rhodesia  involved  "the  seizure  of  power  by 
a  minority  bent  on  subjugating  a  vast  ma- 
jority on  racial  grounds."  And  a  host  of 
other  seemingly  well-informed  and  trust- 
worthy authorities  have  succeeded  in  slan- 
dering the  rulers  of  Rhodesia  by  deepening 
the  impression  that  Africans  are  being  de- 
nied democratic  or  human  rights  by  a  White 
minority. 

.Actually.  Rhodesia  offers  free  political  in- 
stitutions, the  rule  of  law,  a  judiciary  with 
an  independence  of  politics  which  most 
Americans  would  find  difficult  to  believe,  a 


'  It  is  as  essential  to  distinguish  between 
"classical  democracy"  (I.e.,  the  form  of  rep- 
resentative government  advocated  by  the 
"classical  liberals")  and  what  Is  commonly 
called  "democracy"  today,  as  It  is  to  distin- 
guish between  "classical  liberalism"  Itself 
and  what  Is  today  commonly  called 
"liberalism." 


free  enterprise  economy,  and  few  surviving 
\tate-unvosed  d  stress  this  qualification) 
barriers 'to   equality   of   economic    opportii- 

Uv  It  uas  also  a  happy  and  Internally 
peaceful  area  until  recently,  order  hav  ng 
Len  malnt,nned  since  the  beginning  of  the 
centurv  by  a  tinv  force  of  unarmed  police^ 
That    was"  of   course,   before   the    return   of 

X)teurs 'trained  in  China,  Algeria,  and  Tan- 
l\^l  Otherwise,  since  World  War  11.  persons 
of  all  races  had  obviously  been  learning  to 
Uve     with     one     another     under     increasing 

""The    greater    proportion    of    the     '220.000 
Whites    (Which  includes  ™'»«y/\h°f^/'"t.'- 
prise    and    industry    had    crea«-d    the    c  vl- 
zation      estat3lished      in      Rhodesia.       had 
undergone    cr.     ..goni/ing    readjustment    of 
eep-r^°oted  r.ciar  attitudes    They  had  come 
o  accept  not  only  the  inevitability  "f /^^l; 
,v    of    politic.)    opportanity,    hut    ^'l^o    the 
'  sdom    of    a    policy    aimed    at   dehberately 
;rSnK  progress  toward  the  day  when  the 
vdomv  of  the  qualified  electorate  would  be 
Mr  cans.  Moreover,  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
;anction.^.  Rhodesia  had  been  prosperous.  Its 
GNP  had  almost  doubled  during  one  decade, 
nrovidlng   more    than    proportional    beneht^ 
lo  the  African  section  of  t;ie  population  and 
.ttracting  uu  enormous  number  of   loreign 
Africans  to  share  m  temporary  employment 
opportunities.  , 

The  n-iun   source  of  discord   was  a  small 
.-roup    of    African    leaders,    imbued    with    a 
Tuth   in   their  :.bility   to  serve   their   people 
but   Often    spurred    on    chielly    by    personal 
imbition:     ;.nd    sometimes    understandabU 
Vitter  in  the  light  of  humiliations  and  indig- 
nities which   they  may  have  had  to  endt.re^ 
Among  this  group,  the  politicians'  ubiquitous 
hun-er  fo.^  power  was  whetted  by  the  appar- 
ent "prospect    of    earlij    .African    supremacy. 
Thev    had    just    witnessed    a    succession    of 
capitulations    which    had    conferred    sudden 
st.itus.    privilege,    and    wealth    on    similarly 
placed    African    leaders   to   the    north^  They 
were  aware  of  the  dominating  population  of 
malnlv  tribal  Rhodesians  whose  votes  could 
ubvlouslv  be  won  by  appeals  to  perfectly  na- 
•urai  envv  as  well  as  to  color  resentments, 
nationalist  emotions,  and  class  antagonisms. 
All  this  seemed  to  suggest  that,  with  deter- 
mination and  the  right  strategy    office  and 
honor  were  within  their  grasp.  They  found 
thev  were  thwarted  by  the  entrenchment  of 
a  non-racial  political  equality,  a  reasonably 
achievable  franchise  available  on  equal  terms 
Tor  every  literate  and  responsible  Rhodesian. 
whatever  his  color. 

Why  should  sjovernments  which  claim,  at 
least,  "to  be  stri-.ing  for  the  eradication  of 
color   prejudices    and    racial    Injustices   w  sh 
ro  crush  this  genuinely  democratic  society? 
one  reason  is.  I  beUeve.  that  American  an(3 
British  politicians  tend  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  aspirations  of  African  politicians.  They 
are  not  directlv  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of    the    African    masses,    who,    unlike    their 
leaders,  are  not  possible  future  voters  at  the 
United  Nations:  and  sometimes  the  Western 
politicians  seem  to  think  that  it  is  expedient 
to  retain  the  friendship  of  ''moderate    lead- 
ers  in   African   territories:    whilst   even   the 
moderate  leaders  find  it  desirable,  for  popu- 
Kiritv  reasons,  to  appease  the  racial  emotions 
and  "resentments  of  the  black  peoples.  If  thev 
did   not.   they   could   not   survive,  it  is  felt, 
against  more  extreme  rivals. 

'a  more  difficult  auestion  Is.  why  shou.d 
so  manv  who  obviously  do  sincerely  wish 
to  eUmi"nate  surviving  inequalities  ^f  oppoi;- 
tunitv  and  respect  between  Black  and  White 
in  the  world,  also  wish  to  destroy  the  most 
propitious  experiment  In  "oti-dlscrimmat^ry 
representative  government  that  mankind  has 
known'  I  can  conceive  of  only  one/n- 
swer:  because  of  culpable  t^e^'^-^^^"^'?,^^^,^ 
reporters,  newspaper  correspondents,  editors, 
and  radio  and  television  staff.  „^     .,„   .„ 

What  I  cannot  explain  satisfactorily  to 
mvself  is  why  those  in  control  of  propa- 
ganda resources  should   have   a    rested    in- 


terest m  misinforming  the  world  on  so  vital 
tn  is  ue    Yet  the  blatant  fact  remams   .hat 
he  number  of  people  outside  Rl-x»-  •^.  ^;f;; 
know  the  lacts  about  that  country  is  almo.st 
TnfinHesimal.  and  the  ..ccasional  att^mp  s  of 
TrZell  10  correct  misrepresentations  have 
had   little  success    For  instance,  during  the 
vear  1966.  I  can  recall  seeing  only  two  retillN 
unsl,.nted    references    in    New    ^ ^''"'^    '  .^^ ^- 
naners  to  the  policy  of   the   Smith   C.overn- 
;Xt   one  was'in  a  "very  woH  -^-mecl  letter 
trom  John  Davenport   ,of  ''Z']'      WZ%IJ 
other  a  brilliant  letter,  quoted  Irrm  the  Eng- 
lish press,  of  EWpe-h  Huxley's. 

Now  there  are  some    aspects  of  the  racial 
situation   in   Rhodesia   which   critics   abroad 
might  deplore,  whilst  giving  lull  recognition 
",   the   dem,>cr..tic.    non-racial   objectives   of 
the  smith  Government    1  shall  shortly  refer 
to  policy    aspects   which   I   myself   reg.ird   as 
wr>^ig  or  ill-conceived;  but  it  has  been  .i  tac- 
ic   of   those   Who   are   hostile   to   Rh.xlesia's 
Vim   of   preserving    Western    civilization    for 
rradinl  sharing  with  the  Africans,  to  refer 
to  fhese  aspects  and.  through  references  to 
i^er  fnendship   with   the  Republic  of  South 
Africa    to   imply  that  Rhodesia  is  following 

"\?';rui::'rc:;urse.  that  south  Africa  has 
tactfully    asisted    Rhodesl.i's    resistance    to 
anctions.   yet    this   is   not   '--^'tise   there     s 
any  basic  ..lmii.ir:ty  in  cbjectives    It  i.  dtu 
to  lear  that  the  overthrow  of  Smith  s  regime 
would  lead  to  the  early  e'^-'hli^h"ient  o    a 
hostile  black  nationalist  cil''t.'-tor.sh'.p  on  the 
northern    boundary    of    South    A  rlc.^  The 
Rhode^lans  ..re   genuinely   erateiu     lor    .lU 
.upport   m   their   hour   uf   need,   and   c  fflcial 
references  to  the   Republic  are   underst..nd- 
,bly    amicable:     but    the    proclaimfd    r..clal 
;  o    cies  of  the  two  countries,  wha'^ever  the  r 
merits  or  demerits,  are  at  present  di..metri- 
callv  different.  ,         , ,, 

Let   us   consider   the   allegations   uf   racial 
discrimination    in    parliamentary    '-epresen- 
t  tion   with  general  p.l.iical  bondage  l.r    he 
Mr  cans.  In   truth,   every  Rhodesian  a     the 
.ge  of  twenty-one  upwards  has  the  rlgh     ^o 
cfualify   for   the  vote    .or   to  stand   lor  elec- 
t  on,   on  the  same  'ermv  ''"■•esPff  \ Vf^^;^^ 
nee    color,  or  ancestry.  Moreover,  the  iran- 
•hise  qualifications  are  surpri.singly   moder- 
ate when  one  considers  the  need,  m  so  com- 
,Vpx     i    racial    situation,    lor    insuring    that 
?;:t:rs"shaTl  he  able  to  understand  somet^alng 
about   the  issues  on  which  they  vMll  be  ex- 
pected    t.->    exercise     ballot-expressed     ]udg- 

""Thlquallficatlon  is  based  on  education  or 
nronertv   or  a  combination  thereof.  Thus^  on 
tl^^e   so-called   "A"    roll    .providing   for  50  of 
the  65  seats  in  the  legislature,  completion  o 
primary    education    plus    either    an    annual 
ncome'of   £528    i  say   SI 300)    or  propertv    of 
moo  ?s  one  of  the  conditions  which  qualifies 
a  voter  '^  But  no  property  or  income  standard 
Ts  ipied  >f  four  years  of  secondary  educa- 
tion have  been  completed    (a   provision  in- 
ended.  I  understand,  to  luring  as  many  niod- 
eratelv   qualified   voung  Africans,  as  rapidly 
as  Siible.  onto  the  "A"  roll) .  And  there  are 
oth^r    alternative   conditions   for   quahfica- 
rion   For  the  'B"  roll  (providing  for  lo  seats 
onW)  the  requirements  are  much  more  leni- 
ent   For   persons   over  thirty   years   of   age. 
mcome  of  only  £132  plus  completion  of  prl- 
r^an  education  will  qualify,  as  ^'Hi  ^omple- 
Uon    of    two   years   of   secondary   education 
w°th   no   age,  "property,   or   income  require- 
ment   Again,  there  are  other  means  of  qual- 
^v^ng  ^e  "B"  roll  qualifications  were    n- 
enSfd  To  insure   immediate   representation 
by   African  members  in   Parliament- 


:it  should  be  noticed  that  this  qualifying 
income  is  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  family 
nccme  regarded  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics   as    the    poverty   or     deprivation 

^^'^There   are   13   African  representatives  In 
Parliament. 


Following  the  Tiger  talks,  the  Smith  regime 
had  been  winmg  to  accept  even  easier    ran- 
chfse  qualifications.  The  Rhodesian  govern- 
ment was  indeed,  prepared  to  lean  over  back- 
wCd  in  it.'^  effort,s  to  refute  the  slander  that 
rLs  Ob  ect  was  to  perpetuate  the  subordinacy 
!,nd  inferiority  of'the  Africans   Now  I  subm  t 
hat    unless  by  some  stratagem  Africans  are 
prevented     rom  exercising  their  rights,  even 
nder  the  present  provisions,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  justify  the  sanctions  through  w hi- h 
Britain  and  the  United  States  hav-e  '  ee"  "   ; 
ine  to  bring  the  regime  to  an  end    Let  it  be 
c"earTy  understood  that  there  is  "o  pa  allel 

-riSt^n::^^r:nXr%r^ 
E=rt?^r^o'::;i;^i^r:^^ss^ 

E^-1— d^^rl^withh^'S 

Er^-rpoint'r'^o;'cr'?i^'^^;^s 

chlTe  conditions  at  present  .ccord  them  m 
or^e'r  to  legislate  against  ^-^^^g^  ^^Z'. 
tunitv  in  the  economic  sphere  E\pn  II  tney 
d"d  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  with  the  Con- 
stftut^nal  Councils  power  to  declare  such 
measures    unconstitutional,   would  stand   in 

''^n'Rh^'iesla's  critics  had  merely  demanded 
even ^iiore  i  onclad  constliut.on.il  en. rench- 
n  ent  to  insure  that  Alric.n  right  ^  should  not 

-,;^r:j^ti;^rs^;"v^er^^ 

=^;ch^:S^a-^y:;rr:^,rSnt^ 

he  "B"  roll  voters.  The  intransigem-e  of  the 

S-^r^^thrr:^i^::r;^ir-a= 

ir^y=tyS^::ni-or|^: 
B^^;ri^Lh:Csr^on-rib^aS-u: 
"^he^n:-r;rot::^r.n:s.es^tiy 

vole  esrAlricani  ,s  secured  through  the  'Dec- 
U  ration  of  Rights."  which  Provides  for  vshat 
,re    termed    -fundamental    "J^'j  >    •  "^    iree 
doms  "  Equah.y  of  treatnient  in  a       eglsla 

Xt^^hirrrt^^br'i:^^""-^-'.-- 

Ut  ?al  onlnions.  color  or  creed,  ^"'^■'ect  to  re- 

prop'osed    legislation    ,  in   the   r^^^^^^ 

CourcT^\T'^;c.o^ra.^^.  non-white  mrm 
f^Zit  It  members  are  nom.nated  and  cho- 
sen bv-  an  elect/,ral  college  con.sistmg  of  the 
ex?st  ng  .nd  anv  former  chairman  of  the 
cour^cn.  members  and  f"'-mer  members  of 
fhe  council,  judges  and  rehired  judges,  and 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Chiefs^ 

T-irough  the  chance  of  hlstorv  and  tradi- 

tioTi  Tew  of  the  four  million  Africans  were 

hTeto^lal  more  than  a  P-.ve  role  >n  the 

^nabor'^tors   with   the   hard-earned   savi.e^ 

"Rh(^es.an  knows,  not  to  any  innate  mferior- 
^y'^ffl^  Black  people,  but  t«  >- to^-  an^i  o 
absence  of  earlier  opportunity  ^'^°^^l''^ 
'there  remains  anv  ddiberate  pert^et nation  of 
nracUceror   procedures   which   deny   oppor- 

lan^ow-ners.  have  never  been  responsible  for 
racfal   discrlmlnatlon-at    least    not    m    that 

''°But  are  the  political  rights  conferred  under 
the^ort  of  franchise  conditions  I  have  briery 
indicated  a  mere  sham,  as  Is  often  alleged. 
LTt'Trconsmer  the  educatlo.u..  faci  mes 
available  for  Africans  as  a  path  to  enfran 
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chlsement.  .  .  .  told  Congress  last  year  that 
"the  Smith  regime  refuses  to  provide  educa- 
tion above  the  primary  school  level  for  a 
meaningful  number  of  i*frlcans,"  and  Mr  Jo- 
seph Palmer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  recently  told  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  that  "relatively  few 
Rhodeslan  Africans  are  permitted  the  facili- 
ties to  complete  the  highest  secondary  grade 
or  go  to  college  "  These  assertions  are  false. 

What  are  the  facts?  To  get  the  matter  Into 
perspective  we  must  remember  that,  although 
the  Whites  make  up  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  population,  they  provide  98  per  cent  of 
the  direct  taxes  collected.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  220.000  Whites  alone  must  for  some  time 
finance  educational  development  for  4.000.000 
Africans,  the  most  impressii'e  achiei^ement 
of  the  regime  and  the  most  impressii^e 
planned  achievement  is  precisely  in  respect  to 
secondary  education.  A  top  priority  in  the 
reforms  Introduced  by  the  Field  Government 
In  1962  was  a  rapid  speeding  up  In  the  provi- 
sion of  secondary  schools.  In  the  period  since 
then,  45  new  secondary  schools  have  been 
established.  The  present  program  alms  at 
offering  secondary  school  education  to  50  per 
cent  of  those  Africans  who  complete  primary 
school:  and  for  the  rest  a  system  of  corre- 
spondence courses  Is  to  be  provided. 

If  the  opportunities  available  In  Rhodesia 
are  seized,  progress  toward  the  time  when 
responsible -Africans  will  hold  the  balance  of 
powar  should  not  be  protracted.  A  team  of 
three  Americans,  headed  by  Rep.  John  Ash- 
brook,  has  recently  reported,  after  a  study  of 
the  situation  at  first  hand,  that  there  have 
been  "spjectacular  advances"  In  education 
and  that  "the  demand  for  .  .  .  places  In  sec- 
ondary schools  has  yet  to  equal  the  supply." 
Par  from  being  excluded  from  opportunities. 
Africans  are  not  yet  voluntarily  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  available.  In  voca- 
tional training  the  same  apathy  on  their 
part  Is  slowing  down  the  progress  hoped  for. 
Over  a  decade,  enrollment  of  Africans  In 
primary  schools  has  doubled,  enrollment  In 
secondary  schools  has  Increased  six-fold,  and 
enrollment  as  a  whole  has  tripled.  Ashbrook's 
team  points  out,  quite  pertinently,  that  In 
Britain  "only  34  per  cent  continue  to  go  to 
school  after  age  15."  In  Rhodesia  the  target 
for  Africans  alone  is  50  per  cent.  Unless  sanc- 
tions succeed  ;n  sabotaging  the  most  rapid 
advance  in  educational  facilities  which  any 
African  area  has  ever  experienced.  In  three 
years  time  all  Rhodeslan  children  of  all  races 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  achieving  a  com- 
plete primary  education.  Expenditure  on 
education,  which  is  the  biggest  item  in  Rho- 
desia's budget,  has  trebled  over  the  last  seven 
years  and  has  been  accelerating.  Moreover,  as 
far  as  university  education  Is  concerned,  a 
deliberate  policy  of  discrimination  in  favor  of 
Africans  In  respect  to  scholarships  and  loans 
has  been  followed  In  the  words  of  the  Ash- 
brook  Committee,  the  Rhodesians  have 
"struggled  valiantly  to  pull  the  African  into 
the  twentieth  century  " 

These  facts,  which  can  easily  be  verified, 
ought  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Palmer. 
If  they  did  not  trouble  to  check  their 
facts  but  based  their  allegations  upon  re- 
ports of  newspaper  correspondents,  articles 
in  popular  periodicals,  and  the  like,  their 
speeches  were  recklessly  Irresponsible.  But 
should  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  be 
doubted,  let  one  of  the  large  foundations 
finance  a  visit  to  Rhodesia  by  a  small  body 
of  disinterested  members  of  the  academic 
profession — chosen  for  their  known  inde- 
pendence from  affiliation  or  association  with 
any  political  party— and  let  them  report, 
from  first  hand  contact,  on  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  overall  aim  of  the  program, 
planned  in  1962,  may  well  be  over-ambitious, 
almost  naive  In  its  optimism  and  Idealism; 
but  what  chance  has  it  when  the  world 
tries  to  destroy  the  regime  which  boldly  con- 
ceived of  it? 

At  times,  I  get  the  feeling  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  to  expose  the  repeated  misrepre- 


sentations and  false  stereotypes  that  have 
been  created,  particularly  in  the  minds  of 
American  Negroes.  I  can  illustrate  by  a  typi- 
cal distortion.  On  one  occasion  a  reporter 
told  the  world  that  Ian  Smith  had  declared 
"There  will  be  no  black  rule  in  my  time." 
This  alleged  assertion  made  headlines  every- 
where and  it  is  constantly  repeated;  but  the 
repeated  denials  seldom  get  printed,  let  alone 
make  headlines.  What  Smith  had  actually 
said,  in  a  CBS  telecast,  and  I  quote  from 
Anthony  Harrlgan's  One  Against  The  Mob 
was:  "If  we  had  a  black  nationalist  gov- 
ernment— a  black  extremist  government  In 
my  lifetime,  then  I  believe  we  would  have 
failed  In  our  policy  .  .  .  (which)  has  always 
been  no  discrimination  between  black  or 
white." 

A  report  published  In  the  American  press 
on  September  18.  1967  said  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  was  sending  aides  to  Rhodesia 
to  seek  "acceptance  of  eventual  African  ma- 
jority rule."  How  tendentious  and  subtly 
mendacious  it  all  Is!  There  is  majority  rule 
under  nondiscriminatory  franchise  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  whole  plan,  guaranteed  since 
1961.  contemplates  an  eventual  African  ma- 
jority of  votes  on  both  the  A  and  B  rolls  as 
soon  as  the  Africans  have  used  the  rapidly 
growing  facilities  to  achieve  education  or  to 
qualify  under  the  other  responsibility  tests. 
Moreover,  the  hackneyed  insistence  that  "all 
sections  of  Rhodeslan  opinion,  black  and 
white,  should  be  consulted"  is  equally  ten- 
dentious; for  already,  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, all  sections  who  can  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  envisaging  the  is- 
sues have  equal  rights  under  the  franchise 
provisions.  But  if  "all  sections"  Is  a  euphem- 
ism for  Nkomo  and  the  PCC.  and  Sithole  and 
ZANTJ.  anything  short  of  Immediate  black 
supremacy  seems  certain  to  be  rejected. 

How  much  wiser  and  commendable  Is  Ian 
Smith's  attitude  towards  the  whole  fran- 
chise problem!  He  has  said:  "We  hope  the 
time  win  come  when  we  shall  have  Black 
and  White  Parliament  and  nobody  will  start 
counting  heads  to  decide  whether  there  are 
more  Blacks  than  Whites." 

Do  those  Americans  or  British  who  ap- 
plaud the  "tough"  line  taken  against  Rho- 
desia knoic  that  this  is  the  spirit  with  which 
the  government  of  that  country  has  faced 
Its  appallingly  difficult  task?  How  many  who 
feel  Indignation  at  the  supposed  "oppres- 
sion" of  the  Africans  in  Rhodesia  know  that 
In  advising  his  countrj-men  about  how  to 
act  In  face  of  brutal  attacks,  perfidious  mis- 
representations, and  vindicative  sanctions, 
he  urged  them  all  to  exercise  "courtesy,  kind- 
ness and  understanding  towards  all  peoples, 
especially  those  of  other  racial  groups  .  .  . 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  in  every- 
thing that  you  do:  in  your  work,  in  your 
play,  in  your  thoughts,  especially  when 
thinking  of  other  people;  in  your  general  de- 
meanour. ••  Are  these  the  words  of  a 
Rhodeslan  Hitler  determined  to  treat  the 
Africans  as  the  Nazi  regime  treated  the 
Jews?  Yet  that  is  the  image  which  has  been 
created  of  Ian  Smith. 

Yet  Is  there  political  freedom  in  Rho- 
desia? Is  there  not  suppression  of  effective 
opposition?  Again.  I  have  found  that  most 
Americans  and  Britons  who  have  been  In- 
terested in  the  subject  believe  that  the  ex- 
pression of  anti-government  views  is  some- 
how restrained.  The  truth  is.  I  think,  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  have  been  aimed  not 
at  opinion  but  firstly  at  Incitement  to  mob 
violence,  terrorism,  and  intimidation,  and 
secondly  at  more  subtle  attempts  to  destroy 
morale. 

It  is  possible  that,  through  an  element  of 
war  hysteria  ere;  ted  by  world  hostility  and 
organized  misrepresentation  of  their  aims, 
the  Rhodeslan  government  has  gone  beyond 
what  has  been  needed  to  prevent  Instigation 
to  disorder;  but  confronted  with  sustained 
cold  war  aggression,  together  with  the  bur- 
den of  sanctions,  it  was  vital  that  they 
should    maintain   legitimate   hopes   of   suc- 


cess in  their  struggle  to  preserve  non-racial 
democracy.  Although  the  newspapers  of 
Salisbury  and  Buluwayo  (which  are  under  a 
single  British  ownership)  have  a  Justified 
reputation  for  reepwnsibility,  they  have  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  suppKsrting  Britain  right  or 
wrong.  Their  news  presentation  and  com- 
ments were  obviously  felt  to  be  destructive  of 
good  racial  feelings,  and  even  worse,  destruc- 
tive of  faith  In  the  p>ower  of  Rhodesia  to  sur- 
vive the  world's  aggression  (through  sanc- 
tions and  otherwise) . 

The  Rhodeslan  government  had  no  Jour- 
nals of  their  own  of  similar  influence;  short 
of  nationalizing  the  press.  They  were  led 
to  drastic  censorship:  and  the  power  to 
censor  remains.  The  Ashbrook  Committee 
reports  that  it  Is  the  Administration's 
"earnest  hope  that  the  worst  rigors  of  cen- 
sorship are  past If  the  editors  would 

only  be  a  little  more  co-operative,  the  whole 
unpleasant  business  could  be  brought  to  an 
end." 

The  sort  of  problem  which  has  to  be  re- 
solved can  be  Illustrated  by  difficulties  en- 
countered at  the  University  College  of  Rho- 
desia recently.  As  in  virtually  every  college 
or  university  of  the  free  world,  a  few  Com- 
munist sympathisers  among  staff  and  stu- 
dents (of  course,  "they  are  not  Commu- 
nists," we  are  always  assured)  app>ear  to  work 
for  the  "other  side"  in  the  cold  war.  They 
work  as  unobtrusively  as  they  can.  but  their 
task  is  to  spread  dissentton  and  inspire 
"demonstrations."  Now  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  Smith  Government  that  the  College  could 
train  a  growing  number  of  Africans  to  take 
their  part  among  Rhodesia's  future  rulers, 
and  that  within  its  walls  the  old  prejudices, 
antagonisms,  and  misunderstandings  could 
be  eradicated.  A  minority  among  the  staff, 
however,  (mostly  British)  seemingly  Indoc- 
trinated with  the  notion  that  the  fomenta- 
tion of  race  hatred,  and  the  quiet  implemen- 
tation of  class  and  race  war  are  legitimate  in 
the  struggle  against  "capitalist  Imperialism." 
were  causing  serious  friction.  They  seemed 
to  be  inculcating  resentments  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge  among  the  African  students.  The 
deportation  of  certain  lecturers  who  were 
lielleved  to  be  guilty  of  this  abuse  of  academic 
freedom  has  naturally  been  represented  as, 
in  Itself,  a  denial  of  that  freedom. 

A  typical  misrepresentation  can  be  men- 
tioned. Last  year  the  College  entertained  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town.  Dr. 
J.  P.  Dumlny.  At  the  ceremony,  a  deplorable 
demonstration  was  organized  among  some 
of  the  students  on  the  grounds  that  the 
principal  of  "a  segregated  university"  was 
being  honored.  The  American  Journal. 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  article  which  sought  to  Justify 
this  Insult  to  an  eminent  academician,  by  de- 
scribing the  invitation  to  Dr.  Dumlny  as 
"provocative  to  the  African  students."  Yet 
the  Unlveristy  of  Cape  Town  Is  (and  will  al- 
ways remain.  I  hope)  open  to  students  of  all 
races.  Segregation  is  Imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  upon  students  wishing 
'to  attend,  not  by  the  University^  own  deci- 
sion or  regulations.  Moreover,  every  year  af- 
ter he  was  appointed.  Dr.  Dumlny.  together 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  played 
his  role  In  an  annual  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion of  protest  at  which  the  "torch  of  aca- 
demic freedom"  is  carried — a  torch  which 
was  ceremonially  and  solemnly  extinguished 
when  academic  apartheid  v.'as  enacted.  The 
writer  must  have  known  these  facts.  Why  did 
he  suppress  them? 

If.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Rhodeslan 
government  has  resorted  to  press  censorship 
and  suspension  of  the  rule  of  law  (and  of 
habeas  corpus)  in  dealing  with  suspected 
troublemakers,  the  criticisms  of  those  far 
from  the  scene  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
guarded.  There  are  no  racial  riots  and  no 
obvious  signs  of  smouldering  discontent 
among  the  great  mass  of  Rhodeslan  Africans. 
From  that  angle,  whatever  the  demerits  of 
the  regime.  It  has  Its  concomitant  virtues. 
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Ashbrook's  Committee  reported  of  the  Rho- 
Sn  capital:  "The  only  troops  In  evidence 
^re  a  handful  of  smiling  Africans.  ...  On 
the  streets  white  and  black  mingle  with  one 
mother  With  every  appearance  of  courtesy 
nd  good  humor.  .      .  During  the  whole  of 
our  visit,  we   never  heard   a   siren;   ...  we 
never   noticed   so   much   as   a   s'dearm.  .  .  . 
^e  perceptive  American  knows  that  racial 
™nslons  can  be  sensed;   but  he  f  "^es  none 
of  these  ten.slons  here."  We  must  remember 
that    due   to   the   infiltration   of   saboteurs 
rained  Abroad,  Africans  who  wished  to  co- 
owraVe  In  the  democratic  order,  by  enrolling 
Tvote^    or   by    -tually    voting    were   for 
some  time  in  danger  of  being  murdered,  tor- 
tured or  having  their  houses  and  croPs  ^e- 
suoved    and    their    cattle    maimed.     After 
Sesla's  independence,  the  Zambia  Broad- 
Slung  corporation,  with  the  coUaborat  on 
oftheMC,  explicitly  exhorted  participation 
"n   sabotage   and   murder.  This  seemed   in- 
redible  t^  me  when  I  first  heard  of  it;  but 
t  is  true  Tape  recordings  exist  and  the  text 
ai^en  published.  Both  the  PCC^  (™- 
eriv  ZAPU)  under  Nkomo.  and  ZANU '  under 
SitLle.    are    supported    by    the    two    great 
communist    powers.   Captured    bombs    ^e- 
n^es.  and  machineguns  together  with  sab- 
otage   instruction    manuals    from    various 
pl^es  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  have  been 
nroduced  In  the  courts. 

'^  The  first  big  campaign  for  lawlessness  and 
disorder  was  rapidly  suppressed  by  the  loyal 
.nd  efficient  Defence  and  Police  Fo';««;"  In- 
ternal peace  then  ruled  for  some  "me.  and 
Tsecond  large-scale  effort  launched  fr^tn 
Zambia  recently  appears  also  ^o  have  ^en 
Pffectlvelv  suppressed.  Thoee  who  forecast 
v^^e  spread  Woodshed  following  the  Decla- 
^tlon^of  independence  have  been  proved 
..Tong,  although  many  Africans  lost  their 
lives  and  their  property  at  first. 

in  defending  the  Rhodeslan  ■"eglme  from 
contemporary  misrepresentations,  I  niust  not 
leave  the  impression  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
he  Africans  have  no  legitimate  grievances^ 
^ere    are    surviving    discriminations.    How 
rapidly  the  causes  of  the  discrimination  can 
be  removed  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of 
hose  elected  as  the  weight  of  the  African 
vote  gradually  increases.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
already  insisted,   there  are  supremacists  In 
smith's  Rhodeslan  Party.  But  the  Prime  Mln- 
fsTer  himself  vehemently  and  Indignantly  de- 
nies that  his  policy  is  moving  towards  apart- 
heid. He  malntalns-and  with  patent  slncer- 
itv.  I  believe-that  his  government  stands  for 
non-dlscrimlnatlon  and  the  right  of  all  to 

progress  on  merit.  

US  Representative  J.  D.  Waggoner  claimed 
recently  that  "Segregation  is  unknown  in 
Rhodesia.  It  is  forbidden  by  law.  Public  fa- 
cilities, hotels,  bars,  buses  and  the  like  are 
open  to  one  race  as  well  as  another.  That 
^sbroadly  the  position;  but  a  cultured  Afri- 
can Is.  I  understand,  still  subject  to  Indigni- 
ties and  affronts,  mainly  from  Whites  of  a 
lower  social  class;  and  exclusions  by  subter- 
fuge occur  here  In  other  spheres,'  f°ftunately 
not  in  the  University  College,  or  in  pub  Ic 
transport,  or  in  public  buildings.  In  hous- 
ine  de  factp  segregation  persists  fairly  wlde- 
Iv^but  only  in%he  sense  In  which  this  as- 
sertion is  still  equally  true  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  basically  an  Income  segre- 


<  People's  Caretaker  Council. 

-  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union. 

-  It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  at  the  rank 
and  file  level.  Africans  constitute  the  major- 
"itv   m  the  Defense   and  Police  Forces. 

^  Segregation  In  schools  has  not  discnmlna- 
•ior  as  Its  purpose,  but  maintenance  of 
; tand^ds.  This  Is  not  Just  hypocrisy.  No  one 
believes  I  think,  that  it  will  survive  African 
progress  In  the  cultural  and  educational 
fields  The  Ashbrook  Committee  reported 
after  interviewing  three  African  members  of 
?he  khodeslan  Parliament.  "They  do  not  urge 
even  the  integration  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  classrooms." 


gation    iThe  most  stupid  follies  of  apartheid 
Hre  not  found  in  Rhodesia) . 

T^e  remaining  major  discrimination  ,m- 
posed  by  law  against  Africans  !«.  in  my  op  "" 
Ion.  that  due  to  segregation  maintaned  un- 
der the  Land  Apportionment  Art.  There  Is  I 
believe  almost  universal  agreement  that  this 
Act  must  eventually  be  drastically  amended 
but  the  case  against  prec.p  taie  acUcm  is 
strong  What  wtre  the  objects  of  the  Lanri 
Apportionment  Act?  The  British  Parilament 
passed  it  with  two  alms  In  mind: 

The  first  aim  was  to  attract  .settlers  ^^lth 
enterprise  «nd  know-how  capable  of  develop- 
ing the  flow  of  real  Income  for  the  benefit 
of  all  races  ,  which  aim  has  b^^"  "^V^^^f/. 
The  Act  was  In  the  nature  of  a  contract  xMth 
the  settlers  who  responded,  "there  was  any 
element  of  privilege  conferred  y>y  th^  '^°"- 
tract  it  resembles  the  monopoly  promised 
to  prospectors  everywhere-  to  '"f  ""^ '  ;!"^ 
to   risk  capital   in   searching  for  the  earths 

hidden  wealth.  ,       .     ,,„ 

The  second  aim  was  to  protect  land  allo- 
cated to  African  ownership  from  purchase  by 
Whites.  There  Is.  I  understand,  "o^f^a'  re- 
stralnt  on  the  sale  of  agricultural  and  In 
White  ownership  to  Africar.s:  the  chief  pro- 
tection the  Act  provides  Is  for  Blacks,  not 

Mr  ^Palmer  told  his  audience  that  "the 
acreage  reserved  for  the  white  minority  con- 
sists of  the  best  land."  That  Is  not  true  _In  a 
reolv  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Rhodeslan  Ministry 
of  information  has  pointed  out  that  "there 
was  a  slightly  higher  P"centage  of  higher 
fertility  soils  in  the  African  area  than  In  the 
white  area,  nearly  twice  the  percentage  of 
medium  fertilitv  soils  and,  while  only  d7  per 
«nt  of  Rhodesia  has  a  rainfall  above  2o 
inches,  half  the  African  areas  fall  within 
this  zone."  , 

Now  it  is  complained  also  that  the  area  of 
land  per  head  possessed  by  Whites  '«  tn<;°/"- 
narablv  greater  than  that  possessed  by  Airi- 
cansp^r'i. ad.  Of  course,  but  should  that  be 
a  grievance?  The  Whites  equally  remain  In 
possession  of  a  proportionally  greater  capital 
^  head  in  other  forms:  but  it  was  the  capi- 
tal   which    their    enterprise,    stubbornness, 
expertness.    and    energy    could    alone    have 
created    What  Is  now  their  land  was  hardly 
capital  when  they  took  It  over.  It  was  vir- 
tually valueless-almost  wholly  unproductive 
scrub.  Many  of  the  critics  of  Rhodesia  seem 
to  be  arguing  that  the  Whites  should  be  dis- 
possessed^ of' that  property   simply    because 
they  are  Whites.  But  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination condemns  privilege,  not  prop- 
erty.   Privilege    may    become    property— e^g.. 
import    licenses    may    become    assets-but 
propertv  is  not  privilege    It  cannot  be  held 
that  the  Whites  exploited  the  Africans  they 

employed.  ,,,„,.„ 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  arhle\e- 
ment  of  equalltv  of  economic  opportunity  on 
the  part  o?  Rhodeslan  Africans  is  t^  be  f ound^ 
however,    in    the    labor    market    This   is    an 
aspect  of  the  problem,  however,  which  Rho- 
des^'s  critics  all   pass  over.  Just  as  in  the 
Republic  of  south  Africa,  the  most  PowerftU 
color   bars   in   Rhodesia   do   not   arise   fron. 
Quite  honest  exclusions  in  "Job  reservation 
K.  or  from  the  Indirect  but  ^tlU  obv  ous 
exclusions    via    "group    areas"    and      labor 
alloca  ion"  forms.  It  is  the  simple  ^s  s^nce 
on    "the  r?te  for  the  Job"  which  creates  the 
reallv  vicious  color  injustices.  The  principle 
of  "equal  pav  for  equal  work"  prevents  the 
African  from'  discounting  his  initial  inferior 
training  for  many  types  of  work  required  In 
modern  society,  the  extra  costs  of  emplo>  ng 
"im  including  the  unrest  which  labor  union 
fearers  can  Initiate  by  playing  on  the  color 
prejudices  of  the  Whites) .  It  confines  him  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  to  occupations  of  rela- 
tively  low    productivity    and   value    and    it 
destrovs  the  business  Incentive  to  invest  in 
me   inculcation   of   industrial   skills^   Where 
the  Rhodeslan  Africans  are  P'-og^^'^f^,^^"" 
nomlcally  is  in  the  ^Pheres  where  the  stand- 
ard rate  cannot  be  enforced  and  labor  union 


power  cannot  be  exerted-ln  the  white  collar 
C^cvfpatlons.  Journalism,  a^d  the  clvU  ^rvlce^ 
In   the   professions   and    in   business,   ine 
qua  ified  Africans  encounter  merely  the  kind 
of   obstacles    .not    imposed   by    law.    which 
"imUar  v  qualified  Negroe.  encounter  in  the 
united  States   But  It  is  through  restraints  in 
the  'abor  market,  of  a  kind  which  are  de- 
ended  by   practically   all  Rhodesia's  critics^ 
that   the    kev   injustices   can    be    discerned" 
Whether  African  leaders  wise  enough  to  per- 
ceive this  reality  are  likely  to  emerge  in  the 
neir    future    Is    verv    doubtfuL    But    as    the 
^mical     progress    of     Africans     under    the 
Ksent  constitution  will  be  to  some  extei^t 
dependent    upon    economic    !«-"f -f^^'^^^'^^J^ 
leaders  will   have  every  Incentive  to  rescue 
their  people  from  the  tyranny  of    the  stand 

'%rZ'rT.^e  constitution  withholds  pres- 
enV  majority  i>ower  irom  the  Africans,  but 
the  purpose'ls  to  Insure  their  eventual  shar- 
ing in  the  heritage  of  the  West  by  preventing 
Ihelr  destn!ctlon  of  it;  and  the  planned 
eradualnesR  is  surely  to  be  welcomed  Blacks 
fs  well  as  Whites  are  stupidly  emotional  on 
?he  sk  n  color  Issue  in  all  areas  of  contact 
Lu  over  the  world.  The  problem  is  aggravated 
When  color  prejudice  is  merged,  as  ,t  usually 
^  ^th  cl^  prejudice  With  graf-a^";- 
aAd  steadfast  policy,  these  prejudices  can 
bf  dlsolved;  but  demagogues  demanding 
haste  can  sabotage  the  process 

Those  who.  like  myself,  regard  color  prej- 
udice Is  the   worst  social   evil  of  the  con- 
tei^por^rv  era  must  strive  for  the  removal  of 
hT  sanctions   which   were   Imposed   against 
Rhodesia  after  she  was  condemned    unheard 
^nd  unrepresented,  by  the  United  Natl^ns^^ 
we  want  the  most  hopeful  planned  atten.pt 
The  worid  has  ever  experienced  to  achieve  a 
ree    rnuUl-raclal    society    to    be    allowed    to 
demonstrate  its  POtentlalitles-for  the  bene 
lit  of  all-we  must,  indeed,  go  even  further 
Rhodesia  deserves  generous  compensation  fo 
the  harm  already  caused,  mainly  to  innocent 
Mricans.    from    past    ^^-^^,  l^  ^^^^^X^iT 
to  capitulate  to  the  P>-°^P^%\^  .^'"^jl-vtes     f 
tarian  racism;   and  m  the  United  States-  1 
the    Negroes    were    rationally    and    dls-'nter 
estedlv  led.  we  should  find  them  lighting  for 
the    rLht    of    the    Rhodeslan     Africans    to 
aualif      for    a    democratic    and    prosperous 
future'  and  that  means  their  protection  from 
the      one    man.    one    vote"    tyranny    which 
capitulation   to   the   PCC   and   ZANU   would 
surely  impose  upon  them. 


YOU  ARE  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRONG 
IF  YOUR  BOSSES  ARE  WRONG 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  '"V  ^fi^"^^ 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Oiiio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
thfend  of  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
S  633  which  seeks  "to  proniote  the  foi- 
eim   policy    of    the    United    States    by 
.strengthening  and  improvinR  the  Poi- 
eign    Sernce   personnel    system    of    the 
US  information  Agency  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foreian  Service  Informa- 
Ifon    Officer    Corps.'  .  This    legislaUon 
would  create  a  corps  similar  to  the  For 
eigr  service  Officer  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


"TTT^ceNRA.  m  the  United  States  the  rela- 
tive pr'A  of  male  Negroes  "PP«^a^«,  to  ".aye 
boen'^conftned  solely  to  ,he  white  colarfteld 
, clerks  salesmen,  teachers,  or  Professional 
men)  and  to  the  entrepreneurial  field,  or 
to  professional  sport. 
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Because  of  highly  questionable  per- 
sonnel practices  at  the  State  Department 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
In  the  past,  and  which  I  have  comment- 
ed on  extensively  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  believe  a  lesson  can  be  gained 
from  the  abuses  to  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel due  to  the  absence  of  an  appeals 
system  for  such  personnel.  This  class  of 
personnel  is  not  covered  by  civil  service 
regulations,  therefore  an  PSO  who  might 
have  fallen  from  grace  with  the  clique 
at  the  State  Department  can  eventually 
be  selected  out  and  removed  from  the 
service.  Recently,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  information  on  the  experiences 
of  Stephen  Koczak  and  David  G.  Nes, 
both  Foreign  Service  officers  with  a  cum- 
ulative service  of  over  40  years,  who  felt 
the  wrath  of  the  bureaucracy  because  of 
their  initiative. 

In  ^he  case  of  Mr.  Nes,  his  criticism  of 
our  Arab-Israel  policies  proved  to  be  his 
undoing.  He  was  given  a  meaningless  as- 
signment, and  rather  than  wait  for  his 
eventual  selection  out,  he  resigned. 
Briefly,  but  incisively,  he  described  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  under  which  PSO's 
labor  to<iay: 

It  takes'about  two  years  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  move  a  man  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  his  professional  rating.  It  is  done 
by  assigning  him  to  meaningless  tasks  where 
It  is  impossible  to  achieve  a  good  record. 
Then  the  State  Department  has  the  excuse 
to  "select  out"  the  man — meaning  to  Hre  him. 

Referring  to  other  victims  of  this  vi- 
cious practice,  Nes  stated: 

I've  seen  it  done  to  others  and  I  dldnt 
want  It  to  happen  to  me.  So  I  left,  while  I 
still  had  my  top  professional  rating. 

Apparently,  it  matters  not  what  talent 
and  experience  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
brings  to  his  assignment,  nor  whether 
his  efforts  are  in  the  best  of  interests  of 
the  Nation.  Institutional  loyalty  is  the 
first  commandment  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  woe  to  him  who  dares  not  con- 
form. Or.  as  the  syndicated  columnist. 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  so  expertly 
put  it: 

You  are  supposed  to  be  wrong  if  your 
bosses  are  wrong. 

In  the  consideration  of  S.  633,  it  would 
behoove  the  House  to  learn  from  past 
experience  reaiardins;  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps  at  the  State  Department 
and  not  subject  another  body  of  Federal 
employees  to  the  possibility  of  similar 
abuses. 

I  place  the  column  "Our  "Sophisticated' 
Diplomacy,"  by  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
and  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Bulletin  of  March  17,  1968,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

OtTR  "Sophisticated"  Diplomacy:   David  Nes 

Refused  To  Adapt  to  "the  Line" 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — The  amazing  metamorpho- 
sis in  the  traditional  duties  of  a  State  De- 
partment diplomat  is  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  David  G.  Nes.  22-year  veteran  In  the  for- 
eign service,  who  recently  resigned  In  time 
to  avoid  getting  flred  as  a  punishment  for 
his  objecthity. 

Nes  told  me  that  after  his  return  from  the 
Middle  East,  he  asked  for  an  appointment  to 
see  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  de- 
Bellevllle  Katzenbach  but  was  told  he  had  to 
make  his  request  in  writing  with  eight  car- 
bon copies. 


He  complied,  only  to  receive  a  memo  from 
Katzenbach's  office,  initialed  by  an  aide,  In- 
forming him  that  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  could  only  meet  with  an  ambassador. 
This  had  to  be  a  pretext  because  Nes  had 
been  acting  head  of  the  embassy  In  Cairo 
a-s  charge  d'affaires. 

For  six  months  prior  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
war,  he  had  been  sending  warnings  to  the 
State  Department  about  the  necessity  of 
giving  immediate  attention  to  the  Middle 
East  situation  to  prevent  another  crisis.  His 
warnings  were  Ignored  and  he  was  told  he 
was  an  alarmist. 

"selecting  out" 

Nes  learned  the  hard  way  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  wrong  if  your  bosses  are  wrong. 
On  his  return,  he  was  .shunted  Into  a  humil- 
iating make-work  Job  in  the  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research.  He  resigned  before  the 
State  Department  could  go  through  its  drawn 
out  firing  tactic.  Nes  discussed  the  depart- 
ment's so-called  "sophisticated"  personnel 
procedures  as  follows: 

"It  takes  atx)ut  two  years  for  the  State 
Department  to  move  a  man  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  his  professional  rating.  It  is 
done  by  assigning  him  to  meaningless  tasks 
where  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  a  good  rec- 
ord. Then,  the  State  Department  has  the 
excuse  to  select  out'  the  man — meaning  to 
lire  him.  I've  seen  it  done  to  others  and  I 
didn't  want  it  to  happen  to  me.  So  I  left, 
while  I  still  had  my  top  professional  rating." 

MUST    BE     'realistic" 

Nowadays,  he  went  on  to  explain,  diplo- 
mats are  indoctrinated  with  the  necessity  of 
being  "mature"  or  "sophisticated."  This  has 
come  to  mean  adapting  themselves  to  "real- 
Ism"  and  realism  has  come  to  mean  simply 
policy — or  what  Reds  call  "the  line" 

For  example.  Nes  was  called  to  the  White 
House  where  President  Johnson  discussed 
his  .issignment  before  formalizing  his  ap- 
pointment as  deputy  chief  of  the  mission  in 
Saigon  in  1964.  This  Is  as  it  should  be,  of 
covu-se.  but  Nes  discovered  in  Saigon  that 
he  was  supposed  to  report  to  his  higher-ups 
only  those  facts  in  the  field  which  supported 
pre-determined  decisions.  He  was  to  leave 
out  any  first-hand  information  that  failed 
to  buttress  W.oshington  policy. 

Nes  wrote  that  the  United  States  could  not 
expect  to  counter  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
by  using  the  conventional  warfare  approach 
of  World  War  II.  He  said  that  as  long  as 
there  was  infiltration  of  men  and  arms  into 
the  South,  we  could  not  cope  with  the  in- 
vasion in  the  way  the  war  was  being  fought. 

ORDERED    HOME 

Ambassiidor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  didn't  like 
the  Nes  reports.  It  was  an  election  year  and 
Lodge  did  not  wish  to  get  "involved."  Nes 
was  ordered  back  to  Washington  on  three 
days  notice.  "I  thought  my  career  was  busted 
right  then  and  there.  "  he  recalled. 

His  crime  in  Vietnam  and  Cairo  was  that 
he  was  not  "reliable,"  a  Red  word  that  means 
that  no  matter  what  an  official  sees  or  wit-* 
nesses  in  the  field,  this  must  not  go  in  his 
reports  which  must  be  pre-determined  as 
though  they  were  written  in  Washington 
instead  of  abroad, 

The  recruiting  of  so-called  "reliable"  per- 
sonnel has  become  the  obligatory  way  of 
processing  people  for  personnel  Jobs  in 
Washington.  D.C. 


McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sur- 
prised— yes,  shocked — to  learn  that  the 
firm  of  McCloskey  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia, 
is  still  engaged  in  big  business  with  the 
Government. 

No  one  in  this  House  is  more  interest- 
ed in  assui'ing  that  there  be  competition 
in  Government  contracts,  and  award  of 
Government  contracts  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  However.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  when  I  learn  that  the  Mc- 
Closkey firm  is  still  I'egarded  as  a  "re- 
sponsible bidder"  and  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  the  winner  of  a  contract  for 
a  new  $7  million  main  post  office  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Bobby  Baker  case  relative 
to  Matthew  McCloskey  and  the  McClos- 
key firm;  the  problems  the  Government 
is  having  with  the  construction  defects 
in  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Boston,  and 
the  defects  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
stadium  raise  serious  questions  about 
whether  the  McCloskey  firm  is  a  "re- 
sponsible bidder." 

I  would  have  thought  the  McCloskey 
firm  would  have  been  removed  from  the 
list  of  responsible  Government  bidders 
until  such  time  as  officials  of  that  firm 
agreed  to  pay  the  $5  million  the  Justice 
Department  claims  it  owes  in  connection 
with  the  defects  in  the  veterans'  hospital 
in  Boston. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  arm  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  to  find  out  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment arm  is  doing  with  respect  to 
McCloskey,  and  to  take  into  account  the 
role  the  McCloskey  fli-m  has  had  in  a 
whole  series  of  questionable  matters. 

Following  are  two  articles  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  which  describe  some  of 
the  more  recent  operations  of  McCloskey 
&Co.: 
[Prom  the  Des  Moines  ilowa)  Register.  Feb. 

16.  19681 

McCloskey  Bid  Low  on  Des  Moines  Post 

Office 

{ By  James  Risser  I 

Two  firms,  one  of  which  has  periodically 
been  in  hot  water  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Thursday  submitted  the  apparent  low 
bid  for  construction  of  a  new  S7  million  main 
post  office  in  Des  Moines. 

The  two,  bidding  in  a  Joint  venture,  are 
McCloskey  and  Co..  Inc..  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
and  C.  H.  Leavell  and  Co.  of  El  Paso.  Tex. 

The  McCloskey  firm  was  headed  until  re- 
cently by  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  a  former 
Democratic  Party  fund  raiser  who  figured  in 
the  Robert  B.  (Bobby)  Baker  case. 

The  federal  government  has  a  S5  million 
case  pending  against  the  company  for  alleged 
defects  In  construction  of  a  Veterans  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  Mass.  The  firms'  performances 
in  building  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.  also  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

In  the  1964  Senate  investigation  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  Baker,  former  secretary  to 
the  Senate  Democratic  majority,  there  was 
testimony  that  McCloskey's  firm  knowingly 
made  a  $35,000  overpayment  on  a  perform- 
ance bond  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 

Insu'anceman  Don  Reynolds  testified  that 
he  kept  $10,000  of  the  $35,000  as  his  cut  and 
that  the  rest  was  paid  to  Baker  to  be  used 
in  the  1960  Democratic  campaign. 

Matthew  McCloskey  retired  recently  as  head 
of  the  firm  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Thomas. 
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The  new  Des  Moines  post  office,  a  two-story 
bu^tng  to  be  located  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ne    of  lecond  and  University  avenues  in  the 
mver  Hills   "^*"^"   ""^'"'^   project    will   be 
built  and  owned  by  the  successful  bidder  and 
^11  be  leased  to  the  federal  government.  It 
urill  be  on  Des  Moines  tax  rolls. 
*  Bids  were  based  on  the  .mount  o    annual 
rent   to   be  paid  by   the   government  to  the 
rtpveloper  over  a  30-year  period. 
'''^  e  McCloskey-Leavell  bid.  lowest  of  nine 
opened    at    the    Post    Office    D^P«f ""^"^^^J^ 
Slngton  Thursday,  calls  for  ^^e   feaeral 
Ifo^ernment  to  pay  .m  annual  rent  of  $684,575 

'°l'hLTen  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to 
the  developer  for  buying  the  land,  construct- 
ng  the  btiilding  and  paying  architects'  and 
engineers'  fees  will  be  $7  million 

K  the  McCloskev  and  Leavell  bid  is  ac- 
cepted thev  will  receive  $20,537,250  in  renta  s 
overthe  30-vear  life  of  the  contract.  In  addi- 
tion aU  property  taxes  and  maintenance 
cos"s  except  those  due  to  construction  de- 
fects will  be  paid  bv  the  federal  government, 
According  u/rredAgnew.  head  real  estate 
man  for  the  Des  Moines  post  office. 


LAST    OF    BIG    ONES 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem  la.)  has 
^ald  that  the  Des  Moines  postal  facility  ^^m 
be  one  of  the  last  big  ones  buUt"  under  the 
lease-back  arrangement.  "Prom  now  on.  they 
will  probably  be  built  with  U.S.  money  be- 
nuse  it  costs  less."  he  said. 

n  addition  to  serving  as  Des  Moines'  new 
main  post  office,  the  new  286,000-square-foot 
Clding  will  be  the  central  distribution 
point  for  all  mall  coming  into  lov.a  by  alr^ 
postal  officials  here  said.  There  -^Iso  ^^" J^^ 
a  56,000-square-foot  garage  and  other  %ehlcle 

maintenance  facilities. 

""'T^Se  McCloskey-Leavell  bid^along  with  the 

other  eight  bids,  was  referred  to  Post  Office 
Department  lawyers  in  Washington  Tliurs- 
dav  for  studv.  The  successful  bidder  is  to  be 
designated  within  60  days  and  construction 
is  expected  to  be  started  this  spring. 

The  developer  must  complete  construction 
within  790  calendar  days  (2  years  and  2 
months)  after  awarding  of  the  contract. 

one  of  the  eight  apparently  unsuccessful 
bidders  Tl^ursday  was  U.S.P.O.  f , I°^;«  .^^^^'J 
of  Des  Moines,  which  bid  a  yearly  rental  fig- 
ure of  $748  800.  -nie  bid  was  signed  by  Jeanne 
S  Levitt,  gener.nl  partner:  Richard  Levitt  and 
Madelyn  L.  Glazer.  limited  Pa"""^^'/"^ 
Edward    Glazer,    as    spouse    of    MadeKn    L. 

Glazer. 

dial  finance 

Edward  Glazer  is  president  of  Dial  Finance 
Co  here.  Levitt  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
company.  Levitt's  father.  Ellis,  who  is  Dial  s 
board  chairman,  resigned  last  month  from 
the  Des  Moines  Urban  Renewal  Board^ 

Other  bidders  and  the  annual  rental  figures 
+hev  submitted  were: 

Building  Leasing  Corp..  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  $714,714. 

Sevmour    Rubin,    of    Miami    Beach.    Fla.. 

$719,000.  ^        ,         „... 

Penner-Ring    Co..    of    Los    Angeles.    Calif.. 

$724,880. 

Kuutson-Wingard     Co..     of     Minneapolis, 

Minn..  $758,028.  ^ 

William     L.     Gunter.     of     Atlanta.     Ga.. 

S760.000.  ,.  .,„ 

Pred     O.    Watson     Co..     of    Minneapolis. 

$764,800.  ,     ,  „„ 

Robert    B.    Russell,    of    Charleston.    S.C.. 

•^795.000. 

Tlie  McCloskev  firm  was  sued  four  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  after  sections  of  the 
outside  walls  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  US  Department  of  Justice  claimed 
that  in  1953.  three  years  after  constrtiction^ 
the  hospital's  walls  began  to  crack  and 
bulge.  The  suit  said  the  go^-^^^f^^  „^Pf^ 
more  than  54  million  to  repair  the  $10  mil- 
lion hospital.  The  suit  is  still  pending. 


OFFICE     BUILDING 

■nie  McCloekev  firm  later  built  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  which  ended  up 
citing  lar  more  than  original  estimates, 
^me  congressmen  also  charged  that  the 
building  was  full  of  defects. 

During  the  Baker  hearings.  Matthew  Mc- 
Closkey testified  that  his  company  •■g>>°fe;^ 
in  paving  insurance  man  Reynolds  $109,000 
for'^a-,>erformance  bond  on  construction  o 
the    $l7-million    DC.    Stadium.    The    actual 
costof  the  bondwas$73.000 

Revnolds  testified,  however,  that  he  was 
the  ■■hAg  man"  in  the  deal  and  that  both 
Baker  and  McCloskey  knew  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  pay  $25,000  of  the  overpayment  to 
Then  senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son  and  other  Democrats. 

President  Johnson  subsequently  ordered 
an  inquiry  by  the  FBI,  but  nothing  conclu- 
si ve  has  come  of  it. 

McCloskev  was  treasurer  of  the  Natlona 
Democratic  Party  before  President  John 
Kennedy  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Ire- 
land in"  1962.  McCloskey  ^•'\«  ^^""^"L^^?,  ";" 
the  objections  of  Senator  John  J.  'Williams 
Rep  Del  .,  who  alleged  that  McCloskey  wa.s 
the  recipient  of  "favored  treatment  in  a 
purchase  of  a  shipyard  from  the  federal  Man- 
time  Commission. 


IN    DES    MOINF.S 

It  was  learned  that  while  bids  were  beiiig 
opened  In  Wfishington  Thursday  for  the  Des 
Moines  post  office.  Thomas  ^5cCloskey  and 
J  P  McCloskev.  executive  vice-president  oi 
McCloskev  andCo.,  were  in  Des  Mi.ines  The 
Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines  rep<irted  that  the  two 
checked  out  late  Thursday  af'er.won^ 

The  13-acre  site  for  the  new  Des  Moines 
postal  facility  w.us  purchased  '^-^the  federal 
^•ernment  from  the  city  ior  $480,000. 

In  addition,  the  government  has  p^id 
$136  173  to  Emery-Praill  and  .\ssociates  Des 
Moines  architects,  who  desianed  the  facility 
Both  amounts  will  be  repaid  to  the  govern- 
ment bv  the  developer. 

The  Post  Office  department  will  assume 
navment  of  all  property  taxes  after  taking 
occupancy  of  t,he  building  Until  that  time, 
the  developer  will  pay  them. 

The  present  mam  post  office  at  Second 
avenue  and  Walnut  .-treet  will  continue  to  be 
used  i-s  a  downtown  jX).st  office  station  for 
box  patrons  and  business  firms  after  the  new 
post  office  is  built.  The  Des  Moines  Post  Of- 
nce  has  1.800  emploves  and  takes  in  more 
than  $20  million  a  year  in  iwstal  receipts. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  ilowa)  Register. 
Feb.28,  1&68I 
McCloskey  Co.  Loses  a  Roof 
iBy  JamesRissen 
Two  roof  sectlor.s  of  a  $12-mi:iion  Phlla- 
dclnhla   Pa.,  .sports  arena— bv.ilt  just  last  year 
bv  the  same  I^.rm  that  is  the  low  bidder  for 
construction   of   a   new  Des  Mo'.nes   post  of- 
fice—blew  awav  on  a  recent  windy  day. 

After  the  roof  blew  off.  Philadelphia  city 
building  inspectors  conducted  "«  '""^^t'- 
gation.  Thev  concluded  last  week  that  .he 
?ve-month-old  building  itself  is  structurally 
.ourd.  but  Mayor  James  Tate  has  cahed  for 
redesign    of    the    tar    paper    and    fiberboard 

'°The  builder  of  the  Spectrum  sports  arena 

was  McCloskev  and  Co..  Inc..  of  Philadelphia. 

Several    other    structures    put    up    by    the 

.      McCloskev   nrm   in   the   last    few   years   have 

resulted  in  lawsuits  and   other  controversy. 

LOWEST    OF    NINE    BIDS 

The  McC'.oskev  firm,  bidding  in  a  joint 
venture  with  an  El  Paso.  Tex  .  company,  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  of  nine  bids  Feb.  14  for 
?^nst:uct:on  of  a  new  S7-mii::on  main  post 
Gffi'-e  and  statewide  mail  distribution  fa- 
cility in  Des  Moines'  River  Hills  urban  re- 
newal project.  «m„„ 

The  bids  are  being  reviewed  by  Post  Office 


upoutment  lawvers  in  Washington  and  a 
"  ntn  c  IS  expected  to  Ue  awarded  within 
Xut   two   weeks,  according  to  a  postal  ol- 

"Ivlads,  gustlng  up  to  49  miles  ^^Jour 
ripped  ort  a  150-by-50  foot  section  oi  the  roof 
on  the  .spectrum  Arena  and  a  smaller  2-bN -6- 
Zv  .hunk  Feb  17  ixs  10.000  adults  and 
cnildren  waited  tor  the  beginning  of  a  Sat- 
urd  t\ina!lnee  ice  show. 

V  bodv  was  seriously  injured,  although  a 
number  '.f  persons  m  .  nearby  p..rknig  lot 
were  struck  by  flying  debris.  Hit^rtai 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  an  ed.  orlaL 
pr.,nipilv  called  lor  an  inspection  from 
louncation  to  roof  of  what  It  called  that 
!nerli/ed  chicken  coop  on  South  Broad  street, 
known  ..s  the  spectrum " 

•n.e  inquirer  observed:  "Perhap.  one  rea- 
s.ritha  nobody  was  killed,  and  oiil>-  a  few 
n  'jurid.  wa^  the  fiimsiness  ol  the  roofing  ma- 
;erul--consisting  largely  ul  layers  of  tar 
■)ii)i*r  .iiid  fiberboard." 

"iTe  "'inquirer     said     that     ■'^Peot«t°^^^^f 
sped  mm  events  have  questioned   the  con- 

"^^irb^Snghas  an  unfinisiied  ap^ 
ance.'  ihe  editorial  said.  "Dare  walls,  exposed 
nek  and  -ther  crudities  are  .-.i.'pcstiNe  o 
:  em  K.rariness  that  is  .seen  m  'nuldings  at 
v.  Id  iairs  and  other  exh.blv.ons  where  con- 
struction IS  mtentionall>  cheap  and  hap- 
hazard ■..na  desuncd  not  t.'.  l.i.st. 

Four  .scheduled  performances  "f  ^1^^  '" 
show  were  canceled  alter  the  mishap.  "whUe 
the  building  was  m.spected  and  the  roof  was 

'''Thl'trena  has  reopened  and  one  basket- 
l:all  game  and  two  hockey  g.unes  have  been 

''^Thf  arena  is  privately  owned  by  a  corn- 
nun  headed  by  Jerry  Wolman.  linancier- 
!;;rrts,^n  who  owns  the  Philadelphia  Eagles 
nrnfesslonal  football  team. 

The  Inquirer  editorial  st.ited: 
Matthew  H  McCloskey.  the  Spectr^m  s 
bui^der.  has  a  long  recrrd  of  controversial 
construction  jobs  which  l>a^e  been  the  sub- 
jects of  Justice  Department  Uti<jat  on^FBI 
investigation  and  congressional  criticism. 


raises    QUESTIONS 

•^gaiiin  this  barkzround.  the  permature 
denvise  -.1  -he  Spectrum  roof  mrvltaby  raises 
ciuestion:.  about  the  qualitv  of  mater  als  and 
workm:.nship    provided    by    contractors    and 

"'Sl^'M^Closkey.  a  former  Dem«.i^tic 
Partv  <und-ra-.ser  who  fiL^red  m  the  Robert 
G  B;bbvi  Baker  cise.  was  'he  long-time 
head  of  the  McCloskey  firm  Althoush  still 
nvolved  ,n  companv  maturs.  lie  re  .red  re- 
cently    and     was     succeeded     by     his     son. 

"^'Th^'lederal   government   has  a  $5-million 

case  pending  a.ainst  t^-'/'^'^f  ">„;?!-,';  ; 
n^eed  defects  in  con.st ruction  of  a  Veterans 
Ho!p't  a  m  Br.ston.  Mass.  It  was  built  in  1953, 
P^rts  ..f  the  hospital's  walls  fell  into  the 
^trppT  three  vears  later. 

The  nrm's"  oerformance  m  building  the 
si22-minicn  Rayburn  Office  Btu'.ding  and 
ihp  M7-milUon  District  of  Columbia  st.d.um 
has  been  questioned  by  some  congressmen 

The  '-rVs  i35.000  overr.iviT.<>nt  ff  ■>  per- 
formance bond  m  connection  ^^'-'^  the  sta- 
dium resulted  in  testimony  :.t  a  1964  Senate 
fivesti.ation  '.hat  $25,000  "^  ^^^e^  "YJP^^,; 
ment  was  siphoned  through  Baker,  former 
"ecreta-v  to  the  Senate  Democratic  majority, 
to  the   1960  Democratic  election  campaigns. 

TO    EE    LEASED 

The  new  post  office  facility  here  is  to  be 
btult  and  ow'ned  by  the  successiul  ^•^'^-^^nd 
leased  to  the  federal  government.  Land,  con 
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Btructlon  and  other  costs  are  expected  to 
require  about  a  $7-mllllon  expenditure  by 
the  developer. 

Under  the  bid  submitted  by  McCIoskey  and 
the  C.  H.  Leavell  firm  of  El  Paso,  the  federal 
government  would  pay  the  two  firms  a  total 
of  •20.537.250  In  rentals  over  the  30-year  life 
of  the  contract. 

In  addition,  all  property  taxes  and  main- 
tenance costs,  except  any  caused  by  con- 
struction defects,  will  be  paid  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  two-story,  286.000-square-foot  build- 
ing is  to  be  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
and  University  avenues,  across  the  street 
from  the  Americana  Park  Apartments. 


ADMINISTRATION  SURTAX  PRO- 
POSAL AS  NECESSARY  AS  1964  TAX 
CUT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strong,  healthy  growth  of  our  economy 
since  1961  -under  two  Democratic  admin- 
istrations did  not  come  about  by  acci- 
dent. This  continuous,  unprecedented 
peacetime  prosperity — now  in  its  83d 
month — was  the  direct  result  of  the  in- 
telligent use  of  tax  and  fiscal  policies  that 
were  designed  to  increase  our  gross  na- 
tional product  and  insure  a  healthy,  con- 
tinuous rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  greatest  single  step  we  took  to 
achieve  these  essential  economic  objec- 
tives was  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964.  During  the  past  5  years,  from 
1964  through  1968,  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try have  benefited  from  the  biggest  tax 
cut  in  our  history.  American  taxpayers 
have  had  more  than  $78  billion  to  spend, 
save,  and  invest  in  our  country's  future 
growth  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  to  them.  The  results  of  this 
bold,  enlightened  measure  of  1964  are 
visible  everywhere — in  every  home,  every 
community,  evei-y  business  and  corpora- 
tion. 

We  must  not  allow  the  achievements 
of  the  past  to  be  eroded  by  inflationary 
movements  of  the  present.  The  time  has 
now  come.  I  believe,  to  be  as  bold  and 
wise  in  our  use  of  fiscal  policy  during 
prosperity  as  we  once  were  during  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  The  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  surcharge  proposal, 
requested  last  August,  should  be  one  of 
the  earliest  objectives  of  this  Congress. 
For  just  as  lower  taxes  worked  effectively 
to  revitalize  our  economy  in  the  early 
sixties,  so  higher  taxes  will  work  advan- 
tageously today  in  helping  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures  on  an  economy  al- 
ready cliaracteiized  by  high  interest 
rates,  tight  money  markets,  and  rising 
prices  in  consumer  and  capital  goods. 

As  a  result  of  the  1964  tax  cut.  the 
American  taxpayers  will  have  in  1968 
some  S20  billion  more  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  had.  The  proposed  10- 
percent  surcharge  will  remove  SIO  bil- 
lion of  this  amount  from  circulation. 
Moreover,  it  will  reduce  the  Federal  def- 
icit by  the  same  amount  and  in  a  manner 
that  is  anti-inflationary. 

The  deficit  we  face  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  our  country's 
history — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 


ministration has  consistently  pared  its 
spending  programs  and  made  expendi- 
ture restraint  an  essential  oart  of  fiscal 
programs  recommended  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  past  4  years 
Federal  expenditures  have  risen  as  a 
result  of  our  desires  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  national  domestic  problems  in 
such  areas  as  health,  education,  urban 
development,  and  poverty.  But  this  rise 
in  expenditures  when  compared  with 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
has  changed  little  from  16  percent  in 
fiscal  1964  and  still  remains  near  the 
ratio  of  the  late  1950's.  Apart  from  ex- 
penditures necessitated  by  Vietnam,  our 
Federal  expenditures  today  constitute  a 
smaller — not  larger — share  of  our  coun- 
try's economic  activity.  Exclusive  of  our 
Vietnam  outlays,  moreover,  we  would 
have  had  a  budget  surplus  during  the 
past  3  fiscal  years. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  now  overtaxed.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  taxes  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  percentage  of  our 
country's  GNP.  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  In  1965,  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  our  GNP  was  27.3  percent.  This  com- 
pared most  favorably  with  Sweden's  39 
percent,  France's  38.5  percent.  West 
Germany's  34.4  percent  and  the  United 
Kingdom's  29.9  percent.  Of  the  12  lead- 
ing industrialized  nations,  only  Canada 
and  Japan  had  less  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  their  GNP  than  we  in  the  United 
States.  Even  though  taxes  have  risen 
since  1965.  the  rankings  have  not 
changed. 

The  American  taxpayer  not  only  can 
afford  a  tax  surcharge  but  is  willing.  I 
believe,  to  assist  his  Government  and  his 
country  in  facing  the  challenges  ahead. 
One  of  these  is  the  strengthening  of  our 
dollar.  Although  the  tax  surcharge  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  administration's 
overall  program  to  achieve  this  goal,  it 
is  the  most  vital  part.  Its  quick  passage 
will  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  on 
our  economy  now  as  its  counterpart — 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — had  in  giving 
the  American  people  the  prosperity  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  and  can  continue 
to  enjoy. 


A  GREAT  PRESIDENT'S  QUEST  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  placed  the  American 
people  forever  in  his  debt  by  his  de- 
cision to  place  the  urgent  matters  of 
war  and  peace  above  partisan  political 
rancor. 

I  think  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  must  now 
know  that  the  President's  desire  for  an 
honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam  is  sin- 
cere, beyond  all  question. 

The  President's  actions  speak  louder 
than  any  words  in  demonstrating  his 
determination  to  end  this  terrible  and 
costly  war.  I  am  certain  that  all  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  the  President  is  second 
to  none  in  the  world  in  wanting  to  end 
this  conflict.  And  I  am  certain  that  he 


spoke  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  countrymen  in  expressing  a  prayer- 
ful hope  that  the  decisions  he  has  made 
will  provide  a  giant  step  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  this  war. 

This  was  a  great  and  moving  address. 
And  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  when  I  say:  "God 
bless  you,  Mr.  President.  We  are  with 
you  all  the  way." 


TOPSY-TURVY   U.N.    POLICIES- 
ISRAEL  CENSURE  CONDEMNED 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempKire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed tragic  that  the  good  citizens  of 
Israel  continue  to  live  in  fear  of  sneak 
attacks  by  fanatical  Jordanian  terrorists. 
When  will  bloodshed  in  the  Holy  Land 
ever  end?  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  must  come  from 
the  Kremlin.  The  Communists'  favorite 
sport  is  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  With- 
out Soviet  political  and  military  support 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insane 
policies  pursued  by  some  Arab  States 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  role  in  the  Middle-Eastern 
turmoil  and  the  Soviet  Government's 
despicable  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  Itself 
are  no  mere  coincidence. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
shocked  at  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  of  censure  against  Israel  on 
March  24,  1968. 

Certainly  this  unjustifiable  action  will 
make  no  contribution  toward  peace.  For 
my  part,  a  U.N.  censure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  role  in  supporting  violence 
and  aggression  in  both  the  Middle  East, 
and  Southeast  Asia  as  well,  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point. 


THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT  HAS 
OUTLIVED    ITS    USEFULNESS 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
.     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12,  1968.  I  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  obsolete,  outmoded, 
and   expensive   Renegotiation  Act. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  defense  pro- 
curement policy  and  allowed  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  which  no  longer 
serves  a  useful  purpose  under  that 
policy,  to  be  terminated. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  full  text  of  my  statement  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Charles   S.  GtrBSER  in 

Opposition    to    the    Rekeootiation   Act, 

March  12,  1968 

PREFACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee,  with  a  special  Interest 
In  defense  contracting.  I  have  devoted  con- 
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slderable  study  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  As 
fhe  ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Spec^a 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mltfeeln  Armed  Services,  which  Is  charged 
with  the  continuing  responsibility  of  re 
viewing  defense  contracting  procedures,  I 
have  probed  deeply  beneath  the  surface  of 

'""rhrorSnal  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  to  prevent  excessive  profits  and  war 
profiteering'^  And  during  the  Korean  War 
when  procurement  was  accomplished  on  a 
Tralh  basis,  it  clearly  served  that  purple. 
None  of  us  sanction  and  approve  war  profit- 
eering just  as  none  of  us  would  favor  sin  or 
opi^^e  motherhood.  Why  then  should  we 
temilnate  an  act  which  once  served  this 
meritorious  purpose? 

To  answer  this  question  will  require  the 
courage  to  probe  beneath  the  obvious,  per- 
haps at  some  political  risk.  Such  a  probe 
win  prove  that  the  Renegotiation  Act  results 
m  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Secondly  It 
will  show  that  the  act  contradicts  estab- 
lished procurement  policy  and  Its  sUtea 
goals.  Thirdly,  it  will  reveal  that  the  act  con- 
tributes to  a  dangerous  centralization  of 
defense  effort.  Fourthly,  it  will  become  clear 
that  the  act  is  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  mv  purpose  in  this  presentation 
to  discuss  these  fovu-  points  in  depth^  PoUow- 
ng  this.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  rebuttal  of 
Ume  of  the  arguments  which  are  being  ad- 
vanced by  proponents  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act 


RENEGOTIATION    ACT   RESULTS   IN    A    NET   LOSS   TO 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr  Chairman,  on  March  25.  1964.  I  pre- 
sented   figures    to    this    Committee    wnlch 

howld  th^t  for  the  year  1963  the  Renegotla^ 
Uon  Act  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  *9.32^000 

o  the  American  taxpayers.  On  May  10^  1966^ 
I  testified  again  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
Leal  ?ears  f962  through  1965  renef  tlatlon 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  $30^8 
million.  This  figure  was  based  upon  an  ««tl- 

mate  that  the  cost  of  Pi-^P^^'^  .^'^f^  P^^^'" 
mg  renegotiation  filings  amounts  to  .06  per- 
cent of  renegotiable  sales.  The  Machinery  and 
AlUe^  Products  Institute  a  very  reputable 
organization,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  filing 
reneSatlon  reports  at  .1  percent  of  renego- 
tfable  sales.  Using  this  factor  the  loss  to  the 
government  for  the  years  1962  through  1965 
would  rise  to  S64.2  million. 

My  charges  in  1964  and  1966  were  given 
wide' Circulation,  were  present^l  before  t*^s 
Committee,  and  were  reiterated  on  the  Floor 
of  X  House,  yet  to  this  day  not  a  single 
Representative  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  risen  to  challenge  my  figures! 

I  have  updated  mv  calculations  and  now 
contend  that  for  the  years  1963  through  1967. 
the  latest  date  for  which  I  could  secure 
figures  the  total  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  as 
^  riuit  of  renegotiation  was  $27.7  million, 
bas^  upon  a  .06  cost  factor  and  $69.3  million 

'^'^fS  thCe\ears."renegotiable  sales  totaled 
=,170  2  blllioH.  The  cost  of  submitting  to  re- 
necotlation  based  upon  the  .06  percent 
facwr.  would  therefore  be  $102.1  m'^^on. 

This  cost  to  industry  would  be  a  deductible 
tax  Item  and  by  making  the  assumption  that 
the  sales  were  equally  divided  over  the  base 
vears  and  weighting  those  years  ^-"bthe  de- 
clining corporate  tax  rate,  we  c^"  f  ^^ Jhat 
.S50.2  million  of  this  cost  was  P^ld  for  b>  the 
government  in  the  form  of  reduced  income 

'^To  this  amount,  let  us  add  the  arnount 
which  IS  charged  to  the  f^'^^'^^^tjln  the 
form  of  increased  prices  to  "cover  the  cost 
o?  preparing  renegotiation  All'if ^  .^/"/^f  ^ 
that  the  average  defense  contractor  has  a 
o5  percent  defelse  volume,  then  we  have  an 
additional  cost  of  812.5  million. 

Bv  adding  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  over  the  base  period  of 
$12  4  m  llion,  we  now  have  a  total  cost  o 
renegomtlon,   before   refunds   are  made,   of 
$75.1    million. 


Over  the  base  period,  the  refund  deter- 
minations, net  of  tax,  ^ere  $47.4  mnUon^ 
thus  producing  a  net  loss  of  $27.7  million  to 
^'Ld  ^^To^  been  overly  conservative  and 
aoDlled  the  .1  percent  factor  used  by  MAPI, 
^rloss  would  rise  to  $69.^  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  determination  of 
excL  profits  after  tax.  which  resulted  from 
renegotUtlon,  was  $8,254,257  °"t  of  a  total 
m  sales  subject  to  renegotiation  of  $33^12 
bunon.  in  roigh  figures,  this  amount^  to  less 

than  one-quarter  of  one  Pf^"'^^//",^^^'! 
after  taxes  of  total  renegotiable  saes.  This 
IS  a  rather  ridiculous  recovery  In  terms  of 
the  costs  incurred  bv  Industry  and  by  the 
government  in  arriving  at  this  determlna- 

''°^presentatlves  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  win  undoubtedly  counter  this  state- 
ment with  the  old,  tired  "cop  on  the  beat 
Sg^iLInt  This  argument  completely  Ignores 
t^rSeat  strides  which  have  been  taken  In 
receipt  years  toward  the  improvement  of  de- 
Tense  contracting,  the  completely  chang«l 
policy  we  have  adopted,  the  principle  of  re- 
de ermlnatlon.  and  laws  like  the  T^uth  In 
NegotTatlons  Act  which  have  come  Into  effect 
in  recent  years.  I  will  deal  with  these  matters 
later  In  my   presentation. 

Though  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  not. 
to  mr'nowledge,  claimed  credit  f°r  ->-- 
tarv  refunds  as  the  direct  result  of  the  re 
Stlatlon  process,  It  is  noteworthy  that  no 
qualifying  language  is  included    n  its  report 
listing  such  refunds.  For  example,  for  ««:^' 
year   1967   the   report   of   the  Renegotiation 
^rd  lists  more  than  $30  million  in  vohm- 
^y  refunds.  Unless  one  careful  yanalj^zes 
this  figure,  it  is  possible  to  make  thf  "I'^take 
of  assuming  that  all  of  these  refunds  uere 
due  to  the  renegotiation  process   The  report 
should  have  stated  that  such  refunds  ure  for 
all  purposes,  including  such  things  as  engi- 
neering changes  which  resulted  In  cost  re- 
ductions,   refunds   due    to   redetermination, 
and  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

in  summary  of  this  point.  Mr^  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
since  1955  when  excessive  profit  determlna- 
t  o^  reached  a  high  of  *165  million^  tiiere^ 
turn  to  the  taxpayer  from  t^e  ren^o Uat  on 
process  has  been  gradually  declining  until  it 
has  now  reached  the  point  ^^f"  it  consis- 
tently costs  the  taxpayer  more  than  it  saves. 

RENEGOTIATION    CONTRADICTS    f'^^^^^^"^"  J^"' 
CfREMENT    POLICY     AND     TTS     STATED    COALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  Secretary  McNa- 
mara-s  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  It  became  apparent  that  defense  con 
tracts  were  gradually  becoming  less  attrac- 
Uvfw  thousands  of  small  and  rnedium-s,z^_ 
businesses  across  the  country  ^'^^-l^.J^^f^^ 
suit  we  were  headed  toward  a  concentration 
of  dJfense  procurement  into  large  firms 
Which  did  nothing  but  go^'ernment  contract- 
ing. Accordingly,  a  new  Armed  SerUces  Pro 

curement  Regulation,  n"n^'j^jf„±-«if  ,i:,,^ev 
added  to  the  ASPR  on  July  1  /.  1963.  It  states. 
■It  13  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  profit  to  stimulate  efficient 
comract  performance  .  .    Negotiation  of  very 
'ow  profit,  the  use  of  historical  averages^or 
the    automatic    application    of    a    Predeter- 
mined percentage  to  the  total  esima^d  cost 
of  a  product,  does  not  provide  the  motUa- 
uon  fo  accomplish  such  P^formarice.  Fur- 
thermore, low  average  profit  rates  on  defence 
contracts    overall    are    deterimental    to    the 
public  interest.  Effective  national  defense^    . 
reoulres  that  the   best  Industrial   capablU- 
te?be  attracted  to  defense  contractsjhese 
capabilities   will   be   driven   away   from   th^ 
defense  market  If  defense  contracts  are  char- 
acterized by  low  profit  opportunities       .  . 
ASPR  3-808.1   then   goes  on  to  spell   out 
guidelines,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Im- 
plementation  of   this   policy,   in    these   im- 
plementing   regulations,    the    foft    ^f l/'l^: 
tive  is  stated  to  be  "that  part  of  the  esti- 
mated contract  price  .  .  .  which,  in  the  judg- 
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ered  "  T^ls  will  be  a  part  of  the  record 
^'negotiation  and  will  be  svjbject  to  rede^r- 
mlnatlon.  Why.  then,  should  It  be  renegoti 

^'ur  Chairman,  the  record  clearly  show^ 
th«t  desDlte  the  contrary  intent  of  ASPR 
^^'ost  ^delense    profit,    have    been    going 

^'The'^lS^^rcrManagement   Institute   re- 

~^ri^^e^^=:w^ri 

^Sn^and^^nformed  the  Defence  Depart- 
r^p^ l":strntVSh  ^nd^  r^:dlum 
Hi:e^r^^rdSe=££ 

sr  ,r  T«  rrsr-s  tu. 

'T«tM."/.^n  ro»r.S  .«  pro".  » 

sunk  to  6.9  percent  in  1966.  ^^ge  of 

'96"  „^^r^  the  defense  business 

Over  the  same  period  tne  aeir..» 

showed  increases  in  profit  on  f^^_\  j,, 

5.6  percent  in  1966.  {..rther-    "Discus- 

xhp   LMI    report   states   lurtner.      »-' 

cial  business  f '^f^^-^^  °'     .he,    c"™"^"' 

cenerallv  less  competitive,  there  is  .^ 
profit  potential  in  that  type  of  bus  mess. 
Thus  from  a  reliable  group  conducting  a 

are  continuing  to  go  down  ^"f  tnere  i 
and  less  reason  for  tUe  renegotiation  process^ 
The  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
general  public  have  constantly  -rged  gre_at  r 
fT.  of  competitive  fixed  pn^cocontts^J^^ 

^^-t:&iHlhfco^^^ 

^  o=P^  he  i^iv  due  to  an  unanticipated 
:Z'  fn"  im^r!^^  ^rod^ction  tecliniqu. 
make  a  larger  profit  than  expected.  On  the 
Ther  hand' he' might  lust  -  -^^^^^  ^^  e'7 

norted  bv  defense  contractors  In  filings  with 
The  Renegotiation  Board  To  require  a  con- 
tractors tl  assume  this  new  risk  and  copl> 
„.tth  ivip  Dollcv  demanded  b\  congress  .luu 
h  Vdr^inistration.  and  then  deny  him  nie 
right  to  profit  which  .t^ms  irom  an  im- 
proved °nd  unanticipated  Productive  tech- 
f,S"e.  is  contradictory  to  the  Previous^'  men 

loned  Armed  Service  ^'°'''\'"'X.     'ms,s 
tion  and  present  procurement  polic>    This  is 
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one  reason  contractors  are  concentrating  on 
commercial  rather  than  defense  business. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that,  con- 
trary to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Hartwlp  Chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  in  his  letter 
to  Spealter  McCormaclc  of  February  23.  all 
large  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  new 
and  complex  systems  are  subject  to  redeter- 
mination and  profits  are  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  actual  cost  experiences  rather  than 
estimated  and  uncerUUn  cost  estimates. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  Chairman.  I  con- 
clude that  the  principle  of  renegotiation 
contradicts  established  procurement  policy 
and  its  clearly  stated  goals. 

THE  ACT  CONTRIBtTTES  TO  A  DANGEROUS  CEN- 
TRALIZATION OF  DEFENSE  EFTORT  INTO  THE 
HANDS   OP   A    FEW   COMPANIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  seen  from 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute  report 
that  defense  contractors  are  empliasizlng 
growth  In  non-government,  non-defense 
business  because  of  declining  profits. 

In  addition,  industry  is  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Trtith  in  Nego- 
tiations Act.  The  whole  question  of  which 
costs  are  allowable  and  which  are  pertinent 
In  pricing  is  causing  contractors  to  think 
twice  before  soliciting  government  business 
.  as  opposed  to  concentrating  on  commercial 
markets. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  private  Industry  has 
become  reluctant  to  concentrate  research 
and  development  efforts  on  the  development 
of  a  product  which  might  be  useful  in  the 
national  defense.  Oftentimes  a  developer  is 
not  allowed  to  recover  his  costs  on  the  first 
procurement.  On  the  second  round  he  may 
be  forced  to  bid  against  competitors  who 
have  a  competitive  advantage  because  they 
have  no  research  and  development  costs. 

All  of  these  factors  tend  to  compress  the 
number  of  firms  who  honestly  vie  for  gov- 
ernment business.  The  very  small  firm,  the 
"loft  operator,"  the  marginal  and  unqualified 
bidder  is  always  around  to  bid  from  some- 
body else's  blueprints.  And  then  there  are 
the  industrial  giants,  the  General  Electrics, 
the  Lockheeds.  the  General  Dynamics,  who 
deal  with  government  on  a  large  scale  and 
are  geared  for  such  business.  But  the 
medium-sized  companies,  with  their  great 
wealth  of  talen*  and  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions which  they  can  offer  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  are  being  frozen  out  of  the 
defense  effort.  This  compresses  ;;nd  concen- 
trates productive  capacity,  know-how  and 
ability.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  serious  and  ad- 
versely affects  the  national  defense  because 
It  narrows  the  base  of  ingenuity  available  to 
the  national  defense. 

Renegotiation  is  one  cause  of  this.  It  is  one 
more  harassment  from  government,  one  more 
unnecessary  step  which  adds  unreasonably 
to  overhead  and  makes  government  business 
less  attractive  than  commercial. 

THE  RENEGOTIATION   ACT  IS  UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  government  negotiators  are 
securing  better  prices  and  there  is  more  com- 
petition in  every  type  of  defense  activity  than 
ever  before.  The  LMI  report  showing  that  de- 
fense profits  are  going  down  even  while  gross 
business  is  increasing  is  ample  proof  of  this 
statement. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  law.  Public  Law 
87-653.  commonly  referred  to  as  the  '•Truth 
in  Negotiations"  Act.  Just  last  Friday, 
the  Special  Investigations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minoritv  member 
and  which  is  responsible  for  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  "Truth  in  Negotiations"  Act  and 
Its  application,  issued  a  report  which  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Defense  "ex- 
pand post-award  activities  to  provide  greater 
protection  against  defective  pricing  stemming 
from  the  use  of  inaccurate.  Incomplete,  or 
non-current  data  supplied  by  prime  and  sub- 
contractors." In  our  recommendations  we  ad- 
vocated further  that  defense  contractors  be 
declared   ineligible   for   future   business   "if. 


after  investigation  of  over-pricing,  it  is  found 
sub-contractors  have  willfully  or  through 
culpable  uegllgeuce  deceived  any  government 
contracting  official  with  respect  to  pertinent 
cost  information  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  .igreement  or  pricing." 

Tlie  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  is  a  rela- 
tively new  tool  which  renders  the  renego- 
tiation process  even  more  obsolete.  Further- 
more, as  recommended  by  our  Conuiiittee,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  continuing  to 
sharpen  tlie  effectiveness  of  this  tool. 

Tlie  present  emphasis  upon  firm  fixed  price 
competitive  contracting  with  redetermina- 
tion and  incentive  clauses  allows  redetermi- 
nations to  be  made  based  upon  actual  proven 
costs  rather  tiian  estimations.  Here  is  an- 
other tool  whlcii  IS  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  which  accomplishes 
anythini,'  which  the  Renegotiation  Board  can 
po.'-.^ibly  claim  .is  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

Under  today's  circumst  mces,  the  act  Is 
unnecessary,  obsolete  and  wasteful. 

REBUTTAL    OF   CLAIMS    BY    THE   RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

Though,  as  I  previously  stated,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  did  not  claim  credit  for 
all  voluntary  refunds  listed  in  its  annual 
report,  I  must  say  nothing  was  done  to  rebut 
a  probable  implication  that  such  was  the 
case.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  likely  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  these  voluntary  refunds 
are  due  to  the  threat  of  renegotiation. 

In  his  letter  of  February  23  to  Speaker 
McConnack.  Mr.  Lawrence  Hartwlg.  Chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  states,  ".  .  . 
there  will  be  a  continuing  demand  for  new 
and  lncre;isingly  complex  aircraft,  missiles, 
space  vehicles  ;uid  other  specialized  items; 
.  .  .  market  tested  prices  do  not  and  cannot 
exist  for  costly,  novel,  and  complex  military 
and  space  products.  For  this  reason  prices 
must  be  negotiated,  often  with  sole-source 
contractors.  Sucii  negotiated  prices  are  nec- 
essan'ii/  based  upon  uncertain  cost  estimates 
becauae  reliable  cost  experience  is  not  avail~ 
able.   .   .   ."    (Emphasis  supplied) 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  is  either  de- 
liberate misrepresentation  or  it  is  made  out 
of  inexcusable  ignorance! 

Mr.  Hartwig  is  obviously  referring  to  major 
procurements  like  the  P-111  and  other  weap- 
on systems.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  there 
has  been  competition  just  as  there  was  com- 
petition between  Boeing  and  General  Dy- 
namics in  the  case  of  the  F-111.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  contracts  were  fixed  price  with 
incentives  calling  for  redetermination.  In 
most  every  case  the  final  price  is  based  upon 
actual  cost  data  instead  of  "uncertain  cost 
estimates"  as  Mr.  Hartwig  implies.  The  only 
possible  exception  I  can  think  of  is  the  pro- 
curement of  F— 4  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  This 
procurement  under  an  emergency  situation 
does  not  fortify  Mr.  Hartwig's  argument  be- 
cause tlie  F-^  contract  was  based  upon  actual 
not  estimated  cost  experience. 

Mr.  Hartwig's  statement,  as  I  previously 
mentioned,  contradicts  our  changed  pro- 
curement practice  of  emphasizing  fixed  price 
contracts  and  forcing  contractors  to  assume 
new  risks.  We  cannot  promote  a  new  policy 
of  urging  contractors  to  assume  the  risk  of 
qvioting  a  fixed  price  by  saying  to  them  In 
effect.  "We  deny  your  right  to  profit  from 
your  own  improved  techniques,  but  we  pre- 
serve your  right  to  lose." 

Mr.  Hartwig  mentions  that  the  Armed 
.Services  Committee  favored  making  the  law 
permanent.  I  remind  you  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  1960  before  our 
changed  defense  procurement  policy  which 
emph.isizes  fixed  price  contracting  and  before 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  passed  in  the 
87th  Congress.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Hart- 
wig has  Ejone  rather  far  back  in  history  for 
support  of  his  plea  for  permanency  of  his 
outmoded  organization. 

I  ;un  further  shocked  by  Mr.  Hartwig's 
recommendation  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand the  Board's  useless  operation  by  elimi- 


nation of  the  commercial  exemption.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  very  adept  at  negotiating 
discounts  for  catalogue  items.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  the  assumption 
that  government  is  entitled  to  lower  prices 
than  commercial  customers.  It  amounts  to 
after-the-fact  determination  of  volume  dis- 
counts and  it  ties  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment negotiator  who  Is  trjing  to  get  the  low- 
est possible  price.  It  forces  the  contractor  to 
peg  his  lowest  possible  volume  price  at  a 
higher  level  so  as  to  anticipate  the  added 
risk  of  a  cutback  by  renegotiation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  attempting  to  follow  the 
fantastic  policy  whereby  the  government 
would  be  entitled  to  a  volume  discount  for 
an  order  quantity  of  one,  on  the  justification 
that  the  government  Is  a  major  customer  and 
entitled  to  "most  favored"  treatment. 

Tills  type  of  thinking  and  that  which  crops 
up  in  Mr.  Hartwig's  recommendations  are 
defiant  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
where  the  price  of  catalogued  items  is  set  by 
competition  in  the  market  place.  If  we  are 
to  commence  such  a  one-sided  system  of  ne- 
gotiation where  the  government  can  nego- 
tiate in  the  private  enterprise  system  under 
a  special  set  of  rules,  then  we  are  taking  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  totalitarianism. 

Only  two  arguments  In  favor  of  renegotia- 
tion seem  to  have  any  validity  at  all.  And 
they  are  both  rebuttable.  First,  there  is  the 
"cop  on  the  beat"  argument;  namely,  that 
the  threat  of  renegotiation  causes  contrac- 
tors to  be  a  little  more  honest  In  estimating 
costs. 

This  may  have  been  true  ten  years  ago,  but 
it  Ignores  things  which  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  this  statement.  It  ignores  the 
trend  toward  fixed  price  redetermlnable  type 
contracts,  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act,  and 
the  Improved  contracting  procedures  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Profiteers  can  be  caught  without  renegotia- 
tion. This  process  is  simply  an  extra — an 
unneeded  "cop  on  the  beat." 

The  other  argument  for  renegotiation  Is 
that  It  provides  an  after-the-fact  review  of 
all  of  a  contractor's  profits  over  a  full  year 
and  takes  into  consideration  all  of  his  con- 
tracts, while  the  safeguards  I  have  mentioned 
are  applicable  only  on  a  contract-by-contract 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  proper  monitoring 
of  each  contract  is  made  under  existing  law. 
the  sum  total  Is  bound  to  be  reasonable.  Also, 
this  argument  Ignores  present  contracting 
policy  whereby  contractors  are  urged  to  as- 
sume the  risk  of  quoting  fixed  prices  under 
redetermlnable  contracts. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
the  renegotiation  process  results  In  a  net  loss 
to  the  taxpayer,  that  It  contradicts  estab- 
lished procurement  policy,  that  It  is  In- 
jurious to  defense  procurement  and  restricts 
the  talent  and  ingenuity  of  American  indus- 
try which  Is  available  to  the  national  defense 
and,  lastly,  that  the  act  Is  unnecessary.  I  urge 
you  to  let  this  useless  and  obsolete  act  die 
at  the  end  of  its  authorized  period.  In  no 
event  should  it  be  made  permanent  and  In 
no  event  should  its  Jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity be  Increased. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  LAST  NIGHT 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  today  is  discussing  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  people  last  night. 
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without  going  into  all  the  points  he 
Jled  or  their  many  complex  politica 
mDlications,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
Sfly  what  I  think  to  be  the  major 
St  of  his  s!^ech-the  deescalation  of 
thp  'Vietnam  conflict. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  this  aspect 
and  consider  it  to  be  the  first  major  af- 
m-mat^vrstep  toward  peaceful  rcsolu- 
S  o  the  war.  In  many  respects,  the 
President's  action  parallels  the  proposa 
for  staged  deescalation  that  I  and  eigh 
of  my  colleagues  offered  last  July.  Al 
though  not  totally  the  same  as  our  plan 
the  President's  action  contains  at  least 
the  following  similar  factors: 

First,  a  recognition  that  this  is  a  lim- 
ited war:  that  we  are  not  out  to  annihi- 
late the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 

Second^  a  unilateral  and  limited  bomb- 
ing halt  in  North  Vietnam,  with  a  main- 
tenance of  supply  line  raids  to  protect  our 

servicemen.  *  tt  c 

Third  the  promise  of  an  all-out  u.&. 
neace  offensive  encouraging  similar  ac- 
tSty   by   the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 

^'poirth,  a  willingness  to  move  toward 
greater  deescalation  should  the  Hanoi 
government  reciprocate  with  deescala- 
tion after  our  first  move. 

Fifth  an  open-ended  invitation  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  reciprocate  in  tneir 
own  manner  without  pre-set  conditions. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  the  Presi- 
dent has  finally  attempted  this  course 
Sf  action.  At  last  we  have  what  appears 
to  be  the  first  meaningful  and  unilateral 
step  toward  the  conference  table  whi  e 
continuing  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  I  applaud  the 
President  for  this  action.  Tlie  world  now 
awaits  Hanoi's  reaction. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  TAX  INCREASE 
NOW 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    PROFILE 

IN  COURAGE 
Mr   MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,  ,  „  „. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  "It  is  sweet 
and  honorable  to  die  for  ones  coun- 
try "  President  Johnson,  in  announcing 
the  end  of  his  distinguished  political  ca- 
reer has  echoed  Horace's  words  with 
an  act  of  political  courage  almost  un- 
paralleled in  our  time. 

For  more  than  30  years  this  man  has 

dedicated  his  life  to  his  country :  since 

November  of  1963  he  has  dedicated  his 

life  as  President  to  finding  «ie  road  ^ 

world  peace.  He  has  now  made  the  final 

political  sacrifice  which  he  deems  neces- 

sarj'  to   secure  that  peace,   and  even 

American  must  applaud  ^i^s  ^ood  ^ill. 

his  courage  and  his  personal  mtegr  ty^ 

I  know  that  his  act  will  receive  the 

approbation  of  his  fellow  countrymen 

I  pray  that  the  Government  of  North 

VietnL  will   heed  his   offer  of  peace 

and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 

union  will  redouble  their  efforts  toward 

achieving  that  goal  so  greatly  desired  by 

all  of  us. 


Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ^J/^^^^l 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection  „,  .v,^ 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  as  the 
devil' hates  holy  water,  so  a  politician 
hates  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  in  an 
election  year.  ,, 

Today  however,  the  lespoiisible  poli- 
tician must  recogni•^e  that  time  has  run 
out  for  congressional  debate  ovei  the 
need  for  a  tax  increase. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  we 
could  afford  the  luxurj'  of  delaying  ac- 
tion on  a  surcharge  on  the  ground  that 
not  every  economic  indicator  was  point- 
ing toward  disaster. 

In  nearlv  2  years  of  inaction,  we  have 
watched  economic  forces,  clearly  within 
our  Srol.  erode  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  dissipate  faith  in  the  inter- 
national monetaiT  system  and  disfigure 
the  Federal  budget. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  act  now  or 
America  may  be  overwhelmed  by  onrush- 

ing  events. 

Let  me  recite  these  events.       . 

Event  No.  1.  The  recent  resurgence  m 
the  gold  markets  has  driven  the  fiee 
market  price  of  gold  to  over  $40  an  ounce. 

Mr.  speaker,  we  must  act  to  preserve 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Event  No.  2.  The  consumer  price  index 
haf  Stmued  its  accelerate  rise^Over 
the  most  recent  3  months,  this  rise  has 
averaged  out  to  an  annual  rate  oi  4  i 
SrSnt  per  year.  This  is  at  least  double 
K  max^iin  rate  of  increase  m  con- 
sumer prices  our  economj-  can  tolerate 
Mr  speaker,  we  must  act  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  niinous  in- 

^^EvTnt  No.  3.  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  >  ear 
Shed  the  historically  high  rate  of  over 
$7^uSn  per  year  on  a  liquidity  basis^ 

Mr   speaker,  we  must  act  to  preserve 
our   international  monetary'   system    A 
SeakSow^  of  this  system  could  precipi- 
tate  a   woridwide   depression   of   cata 
strophic  dimensions. 

Event  NO.  4.  Even  without  escalation, 
which  I  firmly  oppose,"  the  war  in  v/iet- 
nam  will  cost  some  $30  billion  per  j^ar 
and  last  year  accounted  for  "early  lalf 
of  our  international  payments  deficit. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  certainly  should  not 
increase  the  number  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam,  but  so  long  as  American 
soldiers  are  fighting  there,  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  ^viHing  t^  suPPO^^t 
their  sacrifices  by  paying  higher  taxes. 
Event  NO.  5.  Without  a  tax  increase 
the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  can  be  estimated  at 


■  see  H  Con.  Res.  675  and  683,  which  I 
mtr^uced  March  11  and  12.  prov;ldlng^hat 
"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  ^at  U^fJ^  f. 
States  should  not  increase  Its  millUry  in 
v^^ment  in  Vietnam."  See  also  my  Supple- 
mentary Views  on  pages  52  and  53  of  tne 
?^68  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mlttee. 


at  least  $20  billion  and  for  fiscal  1969 
it  will  be  at  least  $18  billion.  ,,^___ 

Mr.  speaker,  we  must  act  to  preserve 
the  .solvency  of  America^ 

Such  tremendous  deficits  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  rapidly  f  ^^^l^''^^^,";,^^  '°"n 
worsen  our  balance  ol  Pa^^^ents  Inghten 
our  friends  abroad,  increase  the  casts 
of  domestic  programs  .so  laPidlv  as  to 
make  their  execution  ailficult  if  not  im- 
po^sfble  eopardi/e  the  value  ol  evei-y 
Americans  .savings,  and  threaten  a  com- 
plX  breakdown  of  our  internationa 
monetary  system,  which,  m  itself,  mi^ht 
generate  a  worldwide  depression  of  cata- 
.strophic  dimensions. 

What  does  this  mean  lor  fi.scal  1969? 
Clearly   the  President's  program  call- 
ing for  an  $8  billion  deficit  is  the  least 
we  should  achieve  in  the  way  ol  progies. 
Tou^rd  a  balanced  budget.  With  careful 
nlanning     and    a    willingness    to    make 
sSv  adjustments  if  conditions  change 
nthe  vear  ahead,  such  u  target  .should 
enable  "us   to   be   at    high   employment 
balance  in  the  Federal  budget  by  the  be- 
ginning of   fi.scal   1970.  a   little  o^er  a 

^■1[.^the"eS;;,  appears  that  the  i^ue  is 
not  whether  we  should  continue  to  lun 
a  $19  and  .^20  billion  deficit-clearly  this 
would  force  the  monetary  authorities  to 
oZw    either   a   policy   of    inflationair 
credit  expansion  to  finance  the  defiats 
r.r    alternatlvelv.   a   severely   restiictue 
S^'licv  to  offset  the  inflationary  influence 
S^  the  budset  deficit  with  con.sequent  de- 
cine  in  over-all  activity  and  severe  dam- 
age  to  home   building,   small   business^ 
Itate   and   local   governments,   and   so 
rorth.  none  of  which  can  accept  this  bur- 

'^^The  real  problem  is  to  choose  a  com- 
bination of  fiscal  jwlicies  that  will  yield 
at  least  as  uood  budget  results  as  those 
Slle^for  bv  the  President.  This  means 
either  expenditure  [eductions^tax  in- 
„^pases— including  the  .surtax— or  some 
cor^Snation  of  such  proposals  adequate 

^°Wh^e  cwerv  effort  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1969  should  l>e  made,  we 
should  be  aware  that  further  reductions 
Su  be  extremely  difficult.  Efforts  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  have  re- 
duced the  room  for  such  economies  in 
?ms   second   session,   and   most   of   the 
nrcsent  budaet  uncertainties  woud  in- 
volve  significant   rises   in   the   military 
and  01     Sian     budget     expenditures 
should  pro.spects  not  ^e  as  f a^^rable  a 
all  of  us  now  hope.  The  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  of  this  session 
lends  emphasis  to  this  point. 

But  there  is  another  significant  aspect 
of  the  budget  process.  Most  discussions 
of     nflation    and    the    budget    revolve 
around  the  argument  as  to  how  much 
inflation  is  caused  by  a  deficit  i"  the  Fed- 
eral budcet.  Rising   wages  and   pnces 
throughout  the  economy  result  also  in 
increases  in  the  costs  incurred  b>  the 
ySeral  Government  in  carding  out  its 
program.  No  definitive  study  of  the  rela- 
Soiihip    between    rises    in    ^ges    and 
prices  and  increases  in  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  made  as  far  as  I^ow. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  Government  does  not  have 
to  meet  these  rising  costs  as  do  indnid- 
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uals  and  organizations  in  the  jtrlv&te  sec- 
tor. Rough  computations  suggest  that 
the  increase  of  3  percent  or  more  per 
year  in  the  general  price  level  from  1965 
to  1968  means  rises  in  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Federal  Government  of  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  billion  and  a  possible  even- 
tual maximum  of  $15  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion, even  if  inflation  ends  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Consequently,  I  fear  that  even  with 
the  most  intensive  efforts  at  economy, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  will 
do  well  to  hold  fiscal  1969  outlays  at  the 
level  indicated  in  the  President's  budget, 
though  I  again  stress  that  if  some  reduc- 
tion below  this  level  can  be  achieved  in 
the  face  of  rising  responsibilities,  it  will 
be  all  to  the  good.  In  view  of  the  very 
substantial  probability  that  our  best 
efforts  will  still  leave  a  substantial  deficit 
— probably  on  the  order  of  $15  to  $20 
billion  for  fiscal  1969 — I  am  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deficit 
cannot  be  reduced  without  a  tax  in- 
crease. I  agree  wholly  with  those  who 
believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  I  would  be  less  than  candid, 
however,  -with  the  Congress  and  my  con- 
stituents If  I  failed  to  point  out  the  im- 
probability of  success. 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  a  tempo- 
rary surtax,  therefore,  is  necessary  and 
should  be  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  insure  the  shrinking  of 
the  deficit  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Events  of  last  week  on  Capitol  Hill 
tend  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  placing  the  primary 
responsibility  for  tax  matters  in  this 
body. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  wUl  not  have  kept  the 
faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers  if  we  fail 
to  act. 

America  needs  a  tax  increase  now. 


JOHN  MISHA  PETKEVICH  DAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  Nation  have  been 
greatly  honored  by  the  fine  showing  of 
John  Misha  Petkevich,  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  in  the  1968  Olympics.  Many  hon- 
ors have  been  bestowed  on  this  young 
man,  but  I  think  that  the  following 
proclamation  is  Montana's  greatest  ac- 
colade. I  insert  into  the  Record  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Montana,  proclaim- 
ing March  20,  1968,  as  a  "John  Misha 
Petkevich  Day": 

PKOCLAMATION,       CTTY       OF       HELENA,       MONT., 

March  20,   1968 

Whereas:  John  Misha  Petkevich,  of  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  member  of  the  1968  United 
States  Olympic  Team,  has  brought  outstand- 
ing International  acclaim  to  the  State  of 
Montana,  and 

Whereas:  John  Misha  Petkevich "s  perform- 
ance at  the  1968  Winter  Olympics  was  out- 
standing, and  he  proved  that  he  Is  an  out- 
standing competitor,  and 


Whereas:  We,  the  Citizens  of  Montana, 
and  specially  of  Helena,  Montana,  talce  deep 
pride  in  the  accomplishment  of  youth,  and 

Whereas:  His  continued  performance  here 
In  Helena  today,  at  the  Helena  Exchange 
Club  Honor  Luncheon  and  Birthday  Party 
has  been  also  outstanding,  and  proves  to  the 
people  of  Montana  that  he  Is  an  outstanding 
American 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  I,  Darryl 
A.  Lee.  mayor  of  Helena,  Montana,  the  capital 
of  the  great  State  of  Montana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  March  20.  1968  as 
"John  Misha  Petkevich  Day"  and  ask  that 
all  Montanans  Join  with  me  in  wishing  this 
fine  competitor  continued  success  In  all  of 
Ills  ventures,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Proclamation  be  spread  on  the  Official 
Records  of  the  City  of  Helena,  and  that 
copies  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senator  from  Montana,  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senator  from  Montana,  Hon.  Arnold  Olsen. 
Congressman  from  Montana,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Battin.  Congre.ssman  from  Montana, 
and  request  that  each  of  them  and  as  a 
body,  request  that  this  Proclamation  be 
spread  upon  the  Congressional  Record,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  Helena.  Montana,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
served with  our  State  Records. 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS  AND  FOR  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEES ON  BOARD  TO  INTER- 
PRET COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  15198,  to 
amend  section  302tc)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit 
employer  contributions  for  joint  industry 
promotion  of  products  in  certain  in- 
stances or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  the 
years,  the  building  construction  and 
trade  unions  and  related  industry  man- 
agement have  consistently  supported  the 
principles  of  this  legislation. 

There  have  been  some  very  commend- 
able efforts  by  labor  and  management  to 
develop  joint  industrial  funds  and  efforts 
for  this  purpose,  particularly  in  the  lath- 
ing and  plastering  industry,  the  elec- 
trical contracting  industry,  and  other 
related  industries. 

The  concept  of  joint  labor-manage- 
ment trade  promotion  is  an  economic 
necessity  for  many  industries  and  highly 
desirable  in  the  overall  picture  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
clarify  an  undesirable  jurisdictional  con- 
flict by  including  provisions  for  such 
funds  under  section  302(c)  of.  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  amended  by  the  Lan- 
drum-Gviffin  Act. 

Beyond  the  legal  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion, there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
this  legislation  will  have  favorable  effects 


on  our  economy.  It  will  specifically  au- 
thorize labor  and  management  to  work 
together  to  promote  products  common 
to  both.  Such  cooperation,  both  labor 
and  labor  and  management  have  indi- 
cated, would  be  a  most  welcome  sign  in 
labor-management  relations  in  addition 
to  promoting  what  was  economically  de- 
sirable for  both  parties. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
include  adequate  safeguards  to  that  no 
undefined  use  or  abuse  of  the  joint  pro- 
motion funds. 

Also  an  additional  safeguard  is  pro- 
vided— that  there  will  be  no  commingling 
of  promotion  funds  with  any  other  funds. 

It  certainly  makes  sense  to  me  that 
labor  and  management  join  together  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  the  products  they 
mutually  work  to  produce.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern for  further,  meaningful  cooperation 
between  labor  and  management. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
approved  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


GARY  FRINK 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  commented  upon  a  fundrais- 
ing  conducted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gary 
Frink,  a  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  who  apparently  may  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

The  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  based  upon  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  28, 
in  addition  to  generalized  observations, 
suggested  possible  violations  of  canons 
6  and  7  of  the  proposed  "Code  of  OflQcial 
Conduct"  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  OfHcial 
Conduct. 

Canon  6  would  require  that  campaign 
funds  be  kept  separate  from  personal 
funds. 

Canon  7  would  require  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  fundraising  events  be  con- 
;sidered  as  campaign  contributions  unless 
there  was  advance  notice  that  the  pro- 
ceeds were  intended  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  saw  fit  to  raise  these  questions 
refiecting  unfavorably  upon  the  rectitude 
of  Mr.  Frink  without  first  attempting  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  factual  basis  for 
such  questions.  Had  he  inquired,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  funds  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  sponsoring  committee; 
that  they  will  be  used  only  for  campaign 
expenses,  and  that  they  will  be  returned 
to  the  donors  if  Mr.  Frink  does  not  be- 
come a  ".andidate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  will  take  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  repair  any  damage 
to  Mr.  Frink's  character  that  may  have 
resulted   from   these   innuendos. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Matstjnaga  (at 
SWiest  of  Mr.  ALBERT) ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent.  Permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive Trogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 
^  S  VANiK.  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  SAYLOR,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  marks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
nuest  of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan)  to  re- 
?rse  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  m- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  RoDiNO.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr'  MmisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr'  STAGGERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HAYS  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Springer.  .     ,   j     „.>, 

Mr.   Edmondson   and   to   include   ex- 
traneous matter.  „„^  tr. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Talcott  on  H.R.  13781  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LENNON)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  15979  and  H.R.  13781 
prior  to  passage  of  those  bills 

(The  following  Members   'at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Biester)  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 
Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr  Collier  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Dole  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Harvey. 
Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  ^  .     .       =„ 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Marj-land  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr  HosMER  in  two  mstances. 
Mr.  Bow  in  five  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Blatnik  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  four  in- 

.stances. 

Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.GATHINGS. 

Mr.  Brown  cf  California. 

Mr.  Edwards    of  California  in  two  in- 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr  Holland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Hathaway.  . 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  m  two 

instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances.   


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S  2029  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  vehicle  safety  Act  of  1966  relat- 
fng  to  the  application  of  certain  standards  to 
motor  vehicles  produced  In  quantities  of 
less  than  500. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month.  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 
On  March  29,  1968: 
HR  1308    An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
ironlvor^  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  1.1968: 
HJ  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  prodal"! 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accorfl- 
ingly  <at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Siesday.  April  2.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications   were   Ukcn    from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
1701    A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  united  Stales,  tran..mittlng  letters  and 
reports  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secreu.rv  of  the  Interior  proposing  new 
wilderness  areas,  and  supporting  the  recom- 
mendations   therein    (H.   D^'' ,  ^^^ '  '    ^f/. 
Committee   on    Interior   i.nri    Insular    Affairs 
anS^Cidered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 
1702    A  letter  from  the  president  and  na- 
tional executive  director.  Olrl  Scout^s  of    he 
United  States  of  America,   tran.smittlng     he 
18th  annual  report  of  the  Girl  Scou  r  of  the 
United   States  of   America,   pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  16 
?950   as  amended  by  Public  Law  272.  August 
U    1953  (H   DOC.  293):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustration.';. 

1703  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  AirrJ- 
culture.  tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  ProP^'^d 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretars  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  the  several  go%- 
e  nments  of  Central  America  in  the  preven- 
tlon  control.  i>nd  orndlcatlon  nf  foot-and- 
mouth  di.sease  or  rinderpest:  U>  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

1704  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  drr.ft  <.f  P^oP^f  <* 
"emulation  ,o  amend  title  '"•  United  States 
code,  to  autl-.orl7.e  the  Secretary  of  j  mlH- 
tnrv  department  or  the  head  of  a  defense 
.gencv  to  sell  production  equlpn'ent  to  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

1705  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force?  transmuting  a  report  on  the  Air  Force 
military  construction  contracts   ■^^'^'^^^'^  ^^^^ 

he  Department  of  the  Air  Force  without 
competition  for  the  period  J"'V  •  IS^J^ 
through  December  31.  1967.  P"^^  '^";„^"  1*^^^ 
provisions  of  section  804.  Public  Law  90-110. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  services, 

1706  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of'oefense  , Installations  ..nd  I^f '^tlcsl . 
transmitting  a  report  on  D'^P^^,'":"'  °*  °!; 
fense  procurement  from  smr.ll  and  other 
bmlness  firms  for  July  1967  to  J^ny^J^y/^^^' 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  •^^;;^'°'\  '«'^^^ 
of  the  small  Business  Act,  m  amended,  to 
?he  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1707  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ,  Installations  ..nd  Logistical, 
uansmlttlng  the  20th  annual  report  on  he 
national  industrial  reserve,  pursuant  t(^  tlie 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Act  of  1948  •P"*'";^;^^ 
80-883);      to     the     Committee     on     Armed 

"""xioTf.  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration  trans- 
r^uftrTtr  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  t-o 
re?d'the  Sra,  Pr'ope'^y  and  Acimlnlstra^ 
tlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
authorTe  the  rendering  of  direct  assistance 
'to  and  performance  of  special  services  or 
the  inaugural  committee:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1709  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Na- 
tlor^alTransportatlon  Safety  Board.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  the 
"rst  annual  report  of  the  Board  covering  the 
last  9  months  of  1967.  pursuant  to  the  P«-o 
vTsions  of  section  5i Pi  of  the  Department  of 
Trans^rtatlon  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

1710  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting prospectuses  of  certain  proposed 
public  buildings  projects  supplementing  a 
report  of  March  27.  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
pr^-lslons  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
buildings  Act  of  1959.  73  «tat^  479^^ 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  28, 
1968,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
March  29,  1968: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15979.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  1.  1958.  in  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  Injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  Insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fungicides,  and  pesticides,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\Submitted  April  1.1968] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  1304.'.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
June  20,  190^  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (Rept.  No.  1232). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  aud  Fisheries.  H.R.  15189.  A  bill  to 
auttiorize  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2912.  An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1247).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1099.  Resolution  amending  House 
Resolution  418.  90th  Congress,  to  contintie 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct as  a  permanent  standing  conimittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ,ind  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1248). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  UU'.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  1099,  resolution  amend- 
ing House  Resolution  418.  90th  Congress,  to 
continue  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  as  a  permanent  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  1249  i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  16241.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  and 
to  reduce  the  personal  exemption  from  duty 
in  the  case  of  returning  residents  iRept.  No. 
1264).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita 
Rita  Leola  Ines;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1224)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzlos  (Rept.  No.  1225).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 


Jacalne    iRept     No     122Ci.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  C-jmniittee  on  the  Judl- 
c:.iry.  S.  1395.  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Brandla  Don  (nee  Praschn'k)  iRept.  No. 
12271  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wiiole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1490.  .Xii  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Yang 
Ok  Yoo  (Maria  Marguritai  (Rept.  No.  1228 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1H08.  An  act  lor  t!ie  relief  of  Miss 
.•Vmalia  Serosly;  with  .tm^ndment  (Rept.  No. 
1229).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia  (Rept  No.  1230).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Gomez  del  Rio  i  Rept  No.  1231).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Rachel  Stlmpson;  with  .imendment  (Rept. 
No.  12331.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Ashe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1234). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R  6655.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mary  Jane  Orloski;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1235).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Resolution  1098.  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill  (H.R.  1624)  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Sherman  Webb,  and  others" 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
1236).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  1110.  Resolution  to  refer 
the  bill  (H.R.  9752)  entitled  'A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Douglas  E.  Kennedy  and  ."Mvin  B. 
Burt.  Jr."  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
(Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE;  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
.iry.  House  Resolution  Ull.  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill  (H.R.  1761)  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Messina, 
Sr.  and  John  H.  FitzGerald.  '  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  1238).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  EILBERG;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bernstein;  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1239). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ' 
House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Elizabeth  (ChO)  Long  (Rept.  No.  1240). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa 
Marie  (Kim)  Long  (Rept.  No.  1241).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar  (Rept.  No.  1242).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
.'Vnacleto  C.  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  1243).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario   Jose   Remirez   DeEstenoz    (Rept.   No. 


1244).    Referred    to   the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgilio 
A.  Arango,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  1245).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban 
Truck  &  Equipment  Co..  its  heirs  and  as- 
signs; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1250i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto De  Jongh  (Rept.  No.  1251).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Cespedes  (Rept.  No.  1252).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Trejo  Padron  (Rept.  No.  1253).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edgar  Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez  (Rept.  No.  1254). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Jesus  Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  1255). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Puentes  Roca;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1256).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Margarita  Lorlgados  (Rept.  No.  1257).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Shih  Gum  Lee  (Rept.  No.  1258).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Guillermo  Gomez-Inguanzo  ( Rept. 
No.  1259).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jesus  Adalberto  Quevedo-Avlla  (Rept.  No. 
1260).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Teobaldo  Cuervo-Castillo  (Rept.  No.  1261). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Herlberto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez  (Rept.  No. 
1262).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jesus  Jose  Eduardo  Garcia  (Rept.  No.  1263). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  16311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Commi'^tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  16313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  In- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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Bv  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H  R  16314.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 

nnroorlatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30^^  1968      o^  unemployment   compensation 

for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen;  to 

the  committee  on  Appropriations^ 

MR  16315.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
nrove  the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
Medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
Uoncf  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agrl- 
Uniral  workers,  to  provide  for  speclal  zed 
fTrlmies  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate   and   Foreign   Conunerce. 

HR  16316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tne 

L- "ted  States  Code  to  provide  ^creased  rates 

ot  disabilitv  compensation,  improve  service- 

nnected  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes, 

to  the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affair.^ 

HR  16317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Umted 
staffs  Ccxle,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  16318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tne 
U,"ted  States  Code  with  respect  to  compen- 
1^  t  on  and  educational  assistance  for  wido^^s 
0     veterans    to   make    certain    widows    and 
r);tldren  eligible  for  care   in  Veterans'   Ad- 
Sstratlon   hospitals,    and    to   change    the 
mUaS    on    the    periods    of    ed-cationa 
distance   available   under  part  III   of  sucn 
fue    to  the  committee  on  Veterans'  Af^ars^ 
vT  R  16319   A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
u"ted   States   code   to    improve   vocational 
rehamutatlon  training  for  service-connected 
eterans    by    authorizing    pursuit    of    svi^h 
training  on  a  part-time  basis,  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R   16320    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Admlnls- 
,^, tor' of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  requiring  an 
^.nnual    n?ome  statement  from  certain  pen- 
oners  who  are  72  years  o^\8«  °^  °'^"'  '° 
the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 

HR  16321.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  be- 
curitv  Act  to  establish  a  national  ^yf^^J^ 
nin  mum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
;£  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  16322  A  bin  to  permit  transfers  tae- 
tweeSaPproprYatlons,  trust  fund  limitations. 
raUocaKs  to  the  Department  of  La*>or  to 

insure  that  benefit  P«y"^«"*^,Y,^i^^'l^  " "am 
the   unemployment    compensation    program 
or  ex-serv-lcemen  and   former  Federal  em- 
ployees;   to    the    committee   on   Ways    and 

Means.  _^, 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR  16323.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
nent  awarded  to  the  Creek  Nation  or  Tribe 

of  Oklahoma,  and  for  oth«/P"[P°    flairs 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD; 
HR  16324.  A  bin   to  authorize  approprl- 
at"ns  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  m 
'ccordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  16325.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna 
Pevenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  an  llmi- 
UUonr  up^  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
anowed    a   taxpayer   under   section   213   for 
medTcal.  dent^.  and  related   expenses    and 
to  exclude  from  deduction  under  sect  on  163 
the  first  $50  of  Interest  paid  by  an  mmvld^ 
taxpayer  in  the  taxable  year:   to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS; 
HR.  16328.  A  bUl  to  make  the  benefits  of 
the  BUlngual   Education   Act   available   for 
pajments^the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  needs  of  persons 
on  reservations  serviced  by  schools  operated 
for  Indian  chUdren  by  that  Depaxtaient.  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
H.R.   16327.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Public 
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Health  service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  institutions  agencies 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  and  community  pro- 
^S  for  patients  with  kidney  disease  and 
^orT^e  con'^luct  of  training  related  to  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr   MILLER  of  Ohio; 
HR.  16328.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary  of    the   Armv    to   establish    a   national 
cemeterv   in   the  southeastern   quadrant  of 
Ohio    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  OLSEN; 
H  R    16329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation  of  political   activities  of   P^^llc  em- 
plovees.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R    16330.  A  bill  to  protect  consun^ers  by 
requiring  that  Imported  fish  and  Ash  food 
oroducts  made  In  whole  or  In  part  with  Im- 
f.oned  ^sh  bear  a  label  showing  the  coun- 
trv  of  origin  of  such  imported  fish,   to  the 
Comtnntef  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 

merce.  „„_ 

Bv    Mr.    REINECKE: 

HR  16331.  A  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  civnian  American  citizens  and  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conmct;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  SAYLOR; 

H  R  16332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN; 
HR    16333.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Escatawba 
River  bv  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
baml:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON; 
HR    16334.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade' Commission  Act  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  strengthening  of  State  of- 
fices of  consumer  protection  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance^  and 
For  other   purposes:    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR    16335.   A   bUl   to   modernize   certain 
provisions   of   the   Civil   Service  R^tlremen 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  16336.  A  bill  to  require  speclflc  prior 
authorization,  at  least   once  every  2  years 
for  all  appropriations  made  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  SUndards:   to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

HR.  16337.  A  bin  to  require  specific  prior 
authorization,  at  least  once  every  2 /ears,  for 
all  appropriations  made  to  the  National  Sc  - 
ence  FoundaAon;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

BvMr.  HALPERN: 
KB  16338.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  tne 
united  States  Code  so  as  to  make  v(,1dows  of 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
mct or  the  Vietnam  era  eUglhle  for  educa- 
tion assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erns'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HR  16339.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 

a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate  hous- 

fng  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.  .        , „ 

H.R.  16340.  A  bin  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  housing  for  hlm- 
se  f  and  his  family  free  from  any  dlscr  m^na- 
?fon  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16341.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  Ameri- 
can a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
S-ment,  housing,  and  education,  free  from 
any  dlscamlnatlon  on  account  of  race  color 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
posfs?  to  the  committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


HR  16342  A  bni  to  assure  a  fun  educa- 
tional opportunity  beyond  high  school  for  all 
AmerlcaiS  through  long-term,  low-Interest 
loTns  and  Increased  construction  grants  to 
stimulate  a  greatly  Increased  number  of 
teachers  in  low-income  areas,  and  for  otner 
pt^rposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Education 

"''hr"i6343.  a  bin  to  assure  every  American 
the  full  opportunity  to  obtain  employment 
free  from  anv  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  color  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
and  for  ot'her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  .™„,irnn 

HR  16344.  A  bin  to  assure  every  American 
worklneman  and  woman,  without  exception, 
:mm?mum  wage  of  ,2  an  hour,  "nd  for  othe 
purposes:    to  the   Committee   on   Education 

"""Sr"  16345.  A  bin  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate  em- 
plovment  and  employment  training^  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa 

"°Sr"  16^346°  A  bni  to  provide  monthly  fam- 
lly  allowances  for  the  care,  education,  and 
"dvancement  of  all  American  children,  and 
?or  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

""^''B^Mr    O'NEILL  uf  Ma.^achusetts; 

WR  16347  A  \M\  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
So^Kl  Lecuritv  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
frdded  bv  the  social  Security  Amendn.en  s 
of  1967.  on  the  payment  of  benefits  to  citi- 
zens of  certain  foreign  countries  havlne  so- 
rial  insurance  or  pension  .systems  of  genera 
apillcatTon;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means 

Bv  Mr   PODELL; 

HR  16348  A  WIl  to  .i.^sure  a  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  beyond  high  «choo  for  all 
Americans  throueh  long-term,  lo^-^ht^f^^* 
loans  and  Increa.^ed  construction  grants  to 
Stimulate  a  preatly  increased  number  J 
teachers  in  low-income  areas,  and  lor  other 
purposes:    to   the   ComnUttee  on   Education 

""hr16349  ^  bin  to  assure  to  every  Amer- 
ican a  U.n  cwortunlty  to  have  adequate 
Implement,  housing,  and  educat  on^  free 
from  iny  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color  religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 

'' H  rf635o"A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  housing  for 
himself  and  his  family  free  from  any  d^- 
crimlnatlon  on  account  of  race,  color,  ren 
Sn  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
DoVes-  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^  HR  16351.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
the  full  opportunity  to  obtain  employment 
1  ee  from  any  dlscrimlnatloti  °'',  jj^or  sex 
rice  color  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
i;^d  for  ot'her  pfirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

^TnTeloTA^tTto  provide  monthly  fam- 
nv"=dlowances%or  the^are.  education,  and 
advancement  of  all  American  children^  and 
?or   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 

Wavs  and  Means.  .^-.^^i^on 

H  R  16353  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate  hous- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family,  and  for  other 
ptfrp^es:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

HR  16354.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
a  fun  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate  em- 
plo vmen^^and  employment  training^  and  fo 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa 
tlon  and  Labor.  .„,„,< 

HR  16355.  A  blU  to  assure  every  Ameri- 
can wojklngman  and  *on.- Virh'our  an^d 
tion.  a  minimum  wage  of  $2  an  hour  ana 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  CAREY: 

H  R  l'6356.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101 
,a)(27)(D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By   Mr.   CONYEBS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BiowN  of  California,  Mr.  BtnrroN  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Parbstdn,  Mr.  Gujert,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,   Mr.   Heustoski,   Mr.   Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  RrsNiCK.  Mr.  Rosenthai,, 
Mr.  Rotbal,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  18367.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  carry  out  programs  for  more  ef- 
fective schools  where   there   are  high   con- 
centrations   of    children    from    low -Income 
families,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grat)  (by  request)  : 
HM.  16358.  A  bill  authorizing  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded 
by  Fourth  Street,  Permsylvanla  Avenue. 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW..  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Vandee  J  act)  : 
H.R.  16359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  permit  staffing 
gnmta  to  be  made  to  certain  mental  health 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Boons  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mosber,  Mr. 
Pau.T,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Reinecke,  Mr.  Karth, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Hath- 
away.   Mr.    SCHADEBERG,     MT.     CLARK, 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Dkllenback,   Mr.    Hanna, 
and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
HJi.  16360.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Marine 
Beeources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide 
financing  for  programs  under  such  acts;  to 
the    Committee   on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  NxLSEN,  and  Mr.  Bboyhill 
of  Virginia) : 
HH.  16361.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
HJl.  16362.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenditures  la  Camden,  Ark.,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  local  grants-in-aid  to  the  south- 
east Camden  urban  renewal  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.   PURCELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Smttb  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Foley)  : 

HS.  16363.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 

amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 

to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 

State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 

products  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJl.  16364.  A    bill    to    amend    title    37    of 

the  United  States  Code  to  provide  members 

of   the  uniformed  services  with   travel   and 

transportation  allowances  for  ordinary  leave 

to  their  homes  taken  during  or  after  a  change 

of  permanent  station  from  overseas  to  within 

the  United  States,  and  for  emergency  leave 

travel  within  the  United  States  If  stationed 

overseas;     to    the    Committee     on     Armed 

Services. 

H.R.  16365.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.  Res.1207.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  proclaim  August   11,   1968, 
as  Family  Reunion  Day;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  1208.  Joint   resolution   to   declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 


to  the  recommended  Identification  of  the 
historical  economic  system  involving  respon- 
sible individual  enterprise  of  free  men;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  1209.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  proclaim  August   11.   1968, 
as  Family  Reunion  Day;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  1210.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.J.  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  proclaim  August   11,   1968, 
as  Family  Reunion  Day;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  1212.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  1213.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  subversive  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BURTON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  748.     Concurrent    resolution 
concerning  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  749.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public should  not  be  restored  until  certain 
conditions  are  met;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  750.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Interest  on  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  should  not  be  removed  by 
admimstratlve  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omla: 
H.  Res.  1118.  Resolution  providing  for  dis- 
agreeing to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill  (HM.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxil: 
326.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  relnsUtutlon  of  Federal  serv- 
ices for  California  Indians,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  16366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wai 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  16367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silvio 
Boaro;   to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

^       By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  16368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adejar 
Graclano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  16369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Quazl 
Ahmed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award 
of  the  Soldier's  Medal  or  other  appropriate 
decoration  to  S.  Sgt.  Charles  S.  Tollas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  16371.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Pearl 
K.  H.  Chun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  16372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Cusak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Gau  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  16374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastase 
PoUtopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  16375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Acangelo 
BorreUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  16376.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Arcabasclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  16377.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Dl  Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  16378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoslma 
Maraslgan  Phojanakong  also  known  as 
Zoslma  Maraslgan  Arceo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 

HR.  16379.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
Vincent,  Eugenia  Serafina,  Rocco  Ferando, 
and  Nicola  Mella;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.    16380.    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Rlcardo  J.  Crudo  and  his  wife,  Antonla  Yulo 
Crudo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  16381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle 
Kazu  Uyemura  and  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  16382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Warren  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJi.  16383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Nadir;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Angtuaco  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY; 

HM.  16385.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yuda 
Galazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Guadalupe  Sauceda  Vazquez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Beatriz  S.  Vlnluan  and  Bruno  S.  Vlnluan, 
Jr,  her  minor  son;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  16388.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Palmert  and  her  son,  Giuseppe  Palmeri;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  16389.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Alexandria  Vardalos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETTITONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

276.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  R.  F. 
Nichols,  chairman,  political  action  commit- 
tee, Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  a  pension  for 
all  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

277.  Also  petition  of  the  chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commission. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  relative  to  calling  a  mora- 
torium on  passenger  train  discontinuances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

278.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  passage  of  H.R.  15070; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 

"^'nr^XS  S.  Evans,  executive  sec- 
rPtai^  sS^ird  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
er?i7'»^Wgan  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odSt  Chuixh,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

''^ImfoT^  in  the  moments  when  we 
feel  bXted  by  the  winds  of  change,  that 
Thouii-!  ever  near  us  to  sustain  us  and 
give  us  the  strength  we  need.  Grant  "s 
wisdom  to  do  that  which  is  most  creatne 
r..r  thP  cause  of  freedom  at  home  and 
ibroad  regafdless  of  the  fear  or  favor  of 

"^This  day,  O  God,  the  beauty  of  spring 
is  all  about  us.  Neither  the  harshness  of 
winter  cold  nor  the  scorching  heat  of 
iSSer  ?orment  us.  In  this  time  of  he 
burning  of  the  new  flowers  and  Uie 
^STtSness  of  nature's  reawakening, 
rn^y  our  spWts  be  touched  with  ha 
•*  \f  v,f!np  and  new  beginnings  that 
w'hat  we  Jo  may  be  freighted  with  a  new 
pr^imiTe  and  benefit  for  our  own  P«.P^e 
and  all  mankind.  We  pray  in  the  Sav 
iour's  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reSing  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday.  March  29,  1968,  be  dispensed 

"^^The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T  TTwrrrATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
"^  mO   SSSsACTION    OF   ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routme 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF   1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  circumstances  I  did  not  w^h 
to  discuss  at  the  time,  I  thought  It  neces- 
san^  to^ove  to  adjourn  the  Senate  early 
nn  Friday  afternoon. 
°"l  can  say  at  this  time  that  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  representative  of  the  Secre 
tarv  of  the  Treasury  that  the  latter  leit 
hS  ?f  the  senate  voted  on  Friday  not 
to  increase  taxes,  it  would  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  negotiations  going  on 
in  Stockholm  at  that  time. 

It  was  feared  that  such  action  might 
give  tlie  impression  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  not  willing  to  vote  f  or  a^tax  ^crease^ 
I  beUeved  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  the  legislative  history  cl^r  to  tiie 
effect  that  on  occasion  when  the  House 


saw  fit  to  send  the  Senate  a  measure 
recommended  by  the  House,  fa"/ of  us 
who  were  not  inclined  to  vote  for  a  major 
tax  increase  under  the  pariiamer^tery 
situation  existing  on  this  last  Friday 
would  consider  the  matter  in  an  entirely 
different  light  in  the  case  of  a  major 
?ax  measur;  originating  in  the  House^  In 
other  words,  in  my  opinion,  turning  down 
a  tax  increase  last  Friday  would  not 
nece-^sarily  have  closed  the  door  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
be  viewed  by  the  foreign  press  in  an  en- 
tirelv  different  light  and  might  be  very 
much    misunderstood.   This   apparently 
was  on  the  theory  that  the  Senate  would 
by  such  a  vote  be  indicating  its  intention 
to  not.  under  any  circumsUnces,  vote  for 
a  major  tax  increase.  As  I  said.  I  bel  eve 
this  would  not  be  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  will  of  the  Senate.  But  I  for  one. 
as  manager  of  the  revenue  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  action  at  that  point  that  might  em- 
barrass, or  in  any  respect  pre.iudice.  the 
delicate   negotiations   in   Stockholm    in 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman   of   the   Federal   Reserve 
Board  were  engaged,  as  representatives 
of  this  country. 

It  was  for  that  rea.son  that  I  moved  to 
adiourn  the  Senate  rather  than  have  a 
vote  on  the  Willlams-Smathers  substi- 
tute at  that  time.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  result  would  have  been.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  a  close  vote,  m  any 
event.  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 

outcome.  ..  x>-  »  »■    « 

I  believe  Senators  noted  at  that  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  felt  that  by  the  Senate  adjourn- 
ing until  Monday,  he  had  been  done  an 
injustice,  and  that  he  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  floor  all  day  Monday 
in  order  to  keep  the  Senate  from  voting 
on  the  Williams-Smathers  substitute.  In 
view  of  this  position— I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Senator  felt  strongly  about  Oie 
matter  and  would  accomplish  just  what 
he  said— I  assured  him  that  if  it  were 
vrithin  my  power,  I  would  postpone  the 
vote  on  that  matter  until  sometime  on 

Tuesday.  __„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HART  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  that 
mean  that  there  wUl  be  no  votes  on  the 
Smathers-WUliams  package  today? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  it. 

Mr.  VHLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  mean 
the  final  action. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  have 
said,  if  it  were  vrithln  my  power,  I  will 
postpone  votes  on  amendments  until 
sometime  Tuesday,  in  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's commitment  I  made  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  honestly  believe  that 


had  I  not  done  that,  he  would  have  felt 
ft  his  Juty-each  Senator  must  respond 
to  his  own  conscience— to  hold  the  noor 

^"wr^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Some  of 
the  senators  on  this  side  of  the  aide 
would  like  to  have  the  record  made  dear 

and  would  like  to  make  Plar«.,^^f  JJe 
i.wiv    Do  I  understand  that  it  is  uie 

SntiS^  of  the  leadership  that  there 
be  no  vote  on  final  action  on  the  Smath- 
ers-Williams  package  today? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 

"^iSr'"xvlS!lAMS  of  Delaw^re^. 
President  in  further  reference  to  the  re- 

about  the  possibility  that  the  W^Ula^ 
^mathers  substitute,  which  emoracea 
bSh  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax 
?nc  ease  v^uld  be  defeated  and  the  ef- 
!^S'that  such  action  would  have  on 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leaaers  oi 
the  central  banks  in  Europe  as^  ell  as 
at  home.  I  believe  he  was  correct  in  that 
''TheSction  of  the  Wllliams-Smath- 
ers  substi\ute.  in  my  opinion,  wouM  be  a 
firm  announcement  not  only  to  tne  cen 
fml  bankers  but  also  to  the  country  that 

put  upon  the  matter,  a  least  is  the  In- 
^^reUerthTadSsEration  would  do 
well  to  be'on  notice  and  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  a  result  of  last 
week's  votes  that  they  will  not  get  their 
Tax  increase  bill  unless  it  is  accompanied 
iy  a  bo^  fide,  realistic,  and  firm  con- 

'^^Tha'twfs'madf  Clear  by  the  resul^  of 
thrp'r'e^io-  votes.  It.Js  -st  -rtam^ 
rlpar  as  to  my  own  position.  I  regret  very 
much  that  thus  far  the  administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  support  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  write  into  this  pack- 
age bone  fide  control  over  spendmg. 

I  listened  to  the  President's  speech  last 
night  in  which  he  chided  Congress  for 
its  inaction  on  the  proposals  to  cut 
spending  and  the  proposals  to  raise  taxes. 
Yet,  this  morning  in  conference  ^ith 
administration  officials  I  am  told  that 
they  still  will  not  support  the  spending 
controls  in  this  package. 

I  believe  it  is  the  height  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility on  the  part  of  the  Johnson 
administration  not  to  stand  up  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  the  position 
of  this  administration  really  is  on  the 
pending  Williams-Smathers  substitute 
bill  If  they  are  against  a  cut  in  spend- 
ing'they  should  say  so  in  clear  language. 
If  they  are  in  favor  of  some  control  over 
spending  then  I  would  appreciate  their 
support  on  tomorrow's  votes  here  in  the 

^^Th^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  situation. 
Spending  reductions  and  a  tax  increase 
must  go  together. 

I  hope  that  during  the  remainder  of 
this  day — before  we  vote  tomorrow — the 
administration  will  make  clear  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  their  position  on 
this  package,  that  is,  whether  they  want 
it  approved  or  not. 

I  believe  it  will  be  disastrous  if  Con- 
gress does  not  take  some  action  dealing 
with  both  control  over  spending  and  the 
question  of  taxes.  I  am  not  excusing  the 
House  or  the  Senate  of  its  responsibility. 
We  have  a  responsibility.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  we  cannot  point  a  finger 
at  the  President  and  then  excuse  our  own 
responsibility  by  inaction. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  the  Pres- 
ident has  a  responsibility  to  speak  to  the 
Congress  through  his  Budget  Director 
and  ofcher  representatives  of  the  various 
agencies  as  well  as  on  television.  All  I 
want  the  administration  to  do  is  to  back 
up  the  President's  statement  of  last  night 
with- support  of  this  proposal  to  achieve 
the  same  result. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  thoughts  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  are,  of  course,  in  line  with  the 
views  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Meaiis  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  beheve  they  are  prob- 
ably reflected  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  which 
has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration zax  bill  this  last  year. 

As  I  can  best  deduce,  it  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  senior  members  of  that 
committee,  particularly  the  chairman 
and  the  senior  members  generally,  that 
they  wanted  to  see  what  reductions  were 
going  to  be  made  in  the  proposed  spend- 
ing program  of  the  President  before  they 
reported  a  tax  bill,  if,  indeed,  they  did 
report  one. 

My  impression  was  that  they  were 
conducting  hearings  to  consider  the 
President's  tax  measure,  and  that  there 
was  a  decided  possibility  that  they  will 
report  a  tax  bill,  although  perhaps  not 
precisely  what  the  President  recom- 
mended. It  might  reflect  their  views  more 
than  the  administration's  views.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  view  that  in  due  course, 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  spending  and  that  a  tax  increase 
was  necessary,  the  committee  would 
recommend  a  tax  bill.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  indication  from  the  House  that  the 
House  suggests  we  pass  a  tax  bill  and 
approach  it  in  this  way. 

It  is  my  view  that  those  statesmen 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
equally  as  aware  of  their  responsibility 
and  this  Nation's  interest  as  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  from  them 
that  they  wish  us  to  initiate  the  major 
tax  bill  by  an  amendment  to  one  of  the 
bills  they  have  sent  us.  That  view  has 


had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  atti- 
tude I  have  taken  with  regard  to  the 

Williams-Smathers   substitute. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DECISION 
NOT  TO  BE  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  RE- 
ELECTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  issued  a  statement  to  the  press 
with  regard  to  the  President's  dramatic 
statement  last  night,  i;  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Statement  by  Senator  Russell  B.  IiONo 

OF   Louisiana   in    Response   to   President 

Johnson's  •■^nnoi-ncement  That  He  Will 

Not  Be  a  Candidate  for  Reelection 

During  my  time,  it  has  been  my  impression 
I  hat  people  never  fully  appreciate  a  President 
while  he  is  carrying  the  heavy  burdens  of 
his  office.  It  IS  only  after  he  has  retired  to 
the  sidelines  that  people  begin  to  reflect  on 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted, and  realize  that  he  was  doing  his 
very  best  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests 
of  our  people  and.  indeed,  those  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

So  It  will  be  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  Now 
that  he  has  removed  himself  from  the  race 
for  re-election,  his  motives  will  be  less  sub- 
ject to  misunderstanding.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  skeptics,  taut  events  will  demon- 
strate that  the  President  is  a  man  of  peace 
who  nevertheless  values  freedom  above  all 
else. 

A  review  of  the  President's  historic  speech 
reveals  that,  from  this  jxjlnt  forward,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  building  a  fighting  force 
of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  enemy  attack. 

bur  adversary  will  be  poorly  advised  If 
he  views  the  President's  statement  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  lack  of  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  President's  message 
was  directed  toward  uniting  our  people,  and 
I  believe  that  will  be  its  result. 

Some  events  In  the  short  run  might  not 
give  the  Impression  ttiat  greater  unity  ha^ 
develop>ed  In  the  Congress,  but,  as  events 
transpire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  President's 
noble  gesture  meets  with  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse on  Capitol  Hill. 

What  this  means  with  regard  to  the  Pres- 
idential race  cannot  be  predicted  at  this  mo- 
ment. Anyone's  guess  is  ;is  good  as  mine  and, 
therefore.  I  shall  not  venture  one. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VEU 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  VIII  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS    FOLLOWING     MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
requests  on  behalf  of  certain  Senators 
that  they  be  permitted  to  make  speeches 
after  the  conclusion  of  mornipg  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  that 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  recognized  for  45  minutes,  and 


that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  2029.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
relating  to  the  application  of  certain  stand- 
ards to  motor  vehicles  produced  in  quantities 
of  less  than  five  hundred;  and 

H.J.  Res.  933.  A  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month. 


DECISION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  NOT 
TO  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  sat  on  the  couch  with  history 
last  evening.  They  watched  and  lived 
with  a  strong  and  virile  leader  in  an  hour 
of  travail  in  the  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try at  a  time  of  danger. 

Unquestionably,  in  my  mind,  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  people  reached  out  to  our 
President  as  he  dramatically  and  elo- 
quently placed  peace,  unity,  and  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  ahead  of  all  else. 

For  one  who  has  had  a  career  of  public 
service  spanning  almost  four  decades  to 
make  the  decision  which  President  John- 
son announced  last  night  demonstrates 
a  patriotism  and  a  magnanimity  which 
will  live  in  history. 

It  is  true  that  our  coimtry  is  deeply 
divided.  It  is  not  deeply  divided  about 
the  patriotism,  the  generosity,  or  the 
courage  of  President  Johnson.  It  is  di- 
vided over  the  wisdom  and  the  rightness 
of  our  policies  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  made  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  unity  of  our  country  and 
a  possible  peace.  Unity  is  needed,  but 
unity  can  only  come  In  a  policy  that 
offers  hope  for  peace.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
■  ator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In  removing 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  public  ofBce 
President  Johnson  has  freed  himself 
from  the  political  inhibitions  of  a  can- 
didate. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  1968  it  will 
only  come,  in  my  view,  as  a  result  of  con- 
cession and  compromise;  consessions  and 
compromises  which  would  subject  a  can- 
didate to  charges  of  appeasement  and 
ugly  questions  of  being  soft  on  com- 
munism. 

The  example  which  the  President  set 
last  night  and  the  act  which  he  has  taken 
places  him  in  a  position,  in  my  opinion, 
more  effectively  than  a  candidacy  woiild 
have  done  to  take  the  hard  decisions 
necessary   for  peace  and  to  lead  the 
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American  people  into  acceptance  of  the 
hard  choices  that  I  think  we  must  make 
and  accept  in  order  to  achieve  peace.  At 
least,  this  is  by  earnest  hope. 

The  choices  before  the  President  in 
the  reassessment  that  has  been  under 
way.  seemed  to  me  to  be  generally  three- 

°One  to  escalate  the  war  as  had  been 
recommended  by  many  military  leaders 
not  only  an  escalation  in  intensity  ol 
violence  but  also  a  geographic  escalation. 
This  has  many  risks  and  dangers  which 
I  shall  not  now  discuss. 

second,  to  continue  what  we  have  been 
doing  with  all  the  consequent  loss  of  life, 
uncertainty  of  time  and  outcome. 

Third  deescalation— a  reduction  of 
violence  in  the  war  in  the  hope  of  a  ne- 
aotiated  settlement. 

■  To  what  extent  the  policy  has  been 
changed  in  this  direction,  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  we  will  learn  as  time  unfolds. 
There  is  a  difference  in  policy  and  the 
strategy  tactics,  and  forces  to  Implement 
that  policy.  The  partial  bombing  pause 
is  not  a  policy,  it  is  a  tactic.  But  it  may 
indicate  a  policy. 

I  took  more  hope  in  the  President  s  re- 
iteration of  his  view  that  the  Geneva 
Accord,  to  which  we  and  other  nations 
agreed  in  1954,  was  an  adequate  basis 
for  peace.  It  provided  for  self-determina- 
tion for  all  the  Vietnamese.  It  was  the 
departure  from  this  Accord  that  created 
and  set  in  motion  the  course  of  events 
which  has  led  us  and  the  Vietnamese  to 
such  tragedy. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  I  suggest  to 
the  President  now,  that  a  return  to  the 
Geneva  Accord  and  a  nonalined  or  neu- 
tral status  for  the  former  colonies  of 
France,  known  as  Indochina,  offers  the 
best  hope  for  peace. 

Mr  President,  the  President  has  moved 
toward  unity.  In  this  move,  he  deserves 
the  compassionate  and  sympathetic  re- 
^ard  of  all  Americans.  Unity  is  a  national 
i^eed,  unity  upon  a  policy  that  will  offer 
genuine  hope  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  America's  ultimate  extrication 
from  a  tragedv  which  has  brought  blood- 
shed,   heartache,    and    trouble    to    our 

people.  .J     ^    ... 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  like 
millions  of  other  Americans  last  night, 
I  was  shocked  and  stunned  by  President 
Johnson's  statement  that  he  would  re- 
linquish his  chances  for  continuation  in 
office  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  national  tmity. 

I  cannot  recall  a  truly  comparable  act 
by  any  other  individual  in  the  history  of 
this  or  anv  other  nation.  As  we  continue 
to  defend'  the  security  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  and  as  we  continue  to  build 
a  better  America  for  our  children  and 
their  posterity,  we  too,  will  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
President  Johnson  has  set  an  example 
whose  leadership  will  serve  his  people 

well.  ,  ..., 

Those  of  us  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  who  suppori:ed  President 
Johnson  in  his  victory  in  the  New' Hamp- 
shire Presidential  Preference  Primary 
last  month  have  had  our  judgment  that 
he  was  the  best  possible  man  to  lead  our 
Nation  in  these  troubled  times  vin- 
dicated.   His    actions    last    night    have 


proven  beyond  any  doubt  his  dedicat  on 
to  peace  and  to  America,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  pay  any  personal  price  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  My  only  regret 
is  that  we  will  not  have  his  continued 
leadership  during  the  next  4  years. 


THE  DECISION  FOR  PEACE 
Mr   KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  a 
sudden,  a  doubting  world  was  electrified 
last  night  by  the  sudden  realization  of  a 
simple  fact  too  long  overlooked  in  the 
bitterness  of  public  debate.  The  Amer- 
ican people  believe  in  peace.  They  are  a 
peace-loving   people.  They   want   peace 
with  justice  in  this  war  weary  globe.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful    public    servant    in    the    free 
worid  abruptly  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  his  public  career,  a  sacrifice  to 
signifv  beyond  any  shadow  of  uncertain- 
ty that  this  is  the  belief  and  the  goal  of  a 
united  American  people.  He  lent  an  enor- 
mous credibility   to  his  entreaties  for 
peace   It  was  a  worthy  act  to  achieve  a 
noble  end.  There  should  be  no  longer  any 
question  of  America's  willingne^  to  ne- 
gotiate   with    honor— that    is    the    key 
word— for  peace  and  stability  in  South- 
east Asia.  ,  ... 

The  road  to  a  just  conclusion  of  this 
conflict  wiU  at  best  be  arduous  and  aiffi- 
cult  The  President's  action  sought  to  re- 
move the  issue  from  domestic  American 
politics  in  a  fateful  election  year.  Last 
night,  he  put  Vietnam  above  party,  wheie 
it  belongs.  I  believe  with  Republican 
help  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
we  most  of  us  in  this  Nation,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  together,  have  the  .same 
fundamental  \'iew.  ,    ,  ,,       „e  o 

Speaking  to  the  Senate  last  May.  as  a 
member  of  the  minority,  I  said  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  a  solemn  dut>  to 
avoid  making  the  Vietnam  war.  in  which 
so  many  young  Americans  are  now 
engaged  in  combat,  a  source  of  maneu- 
vering for  political  advantage: 

The  issue  before  us  now  is  not  the  origin 
of  our  involvement  in  the  conflict,  but  tarlng- 
mg  H  to  a  conclusion,  honorably,  and  hope- 

'"tLC"  o"f"our  party  Is  to  seek  that  end, 
not  for  the  sake  of  potential  political  gain 
Cut  for  the  sake  of  the  course  of  freedom  lor 

^X'roleTf •  a  Republican  Party  must  be 
a  forthright  one-<:ritlclzlng  where  blame  Is 
due  providing  alternative  avenues  for  so  u- 
Uon  and  encouraging,  advising,  and  warning 
the  administration  regarding  our  national 
policies,  as  we  conceive  them. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  now  to  demand  from  both 
of  our  great  political  parities  a  pledge  to 
tmite  in  the  common  effort  for  Pfce  with 
honor  and  justice— not  solely  for  Viet- 
nam, but  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Hanoi  has  now  been  given  the  clearest 
possible  sign  of  American  intentions  and 
desires.  I  cannot  resist  the  comment  that 
ft  is  probably  more  than  it  deserves. 
Radio  Moscow  has  already  characterized 
the  President's  dramatic  action  as  a 
"maneuver." 

Whatever  the  wellsprings  of  cynicism 
that  have  brought  forth  this  scornful 
comment,  let  reasoning  men  understand 
America,  as  a  united  country  has  no^ 
thrown  down   the   eauntlet   for   peace. 


Hanoi  can  either  accept  or  reject  the 
challenge.  We  pray  ardently  that  she 
will  accept,  for  the  alternative  would  be 
dark   indeed.  Let  the  Communist  world 
realize  that  the  President's  actions  can- 
not be  tossed  aside  as  a  mere  uesture. 
The  alternatives  to  a  genuine  effort  for 
peace  are   frightening   to   contemplate. 
Sane  persons  want  to  avoid  a  re-escala- 
tion of  hostitUies.  Hanoi  must   realize 
that  whatever  action  is  taken  durinu  the 
remainder  of  this  year  will   have  the 
united  support  of  the  American  people. 
Mr  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  moving   toward  a  settle- 
ment on  a  broad  international  basis.  The 
rapid  response  to  the  provocations  m  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  the  summer  of  1964 
which  brought  us  Into  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict were  not.  regrettably,  accompanied 
by  our  Western  allies  in  joint  action 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

We  must  not  make  the  same  mistake 
on  the  way  out  that  we  made  on  the 
way  in   A  just  solution  of  this  conflict 
must  bring  a  durable  peace.  The  human 
race  needs  assurance  that  the  cycle  of 
bloodshed  raging  over  the  past  20  years 
in  East  Asia  will  have  come  to  an  end. 
and  a  durable  one.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  broad  agreement  among  all 
those  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  a  fan- 
settlement    Conclusion  of  hostilities  on 
a  bilateral  basis  between  America  and 
Hanoi    could    not    possibly    solve    the 
broader  issues  and  could  easily  be  made 
a  sound  stage  to  drum  us  out  of  Vietnam 
in    dishonor    or— God     forbid— defeat 
Geneva,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the  correct 
forum  The  President,  to  his  great  credit, 
stated  that  was  his  judgment  m  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  nlpht. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting the  minority.  I  want  to  ask  my 
able  friend,  the  acting  majority  leader 
I  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana],  whether  he  is 
in  hopes  of  arranging  a  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  for  a  vote  tomorrow  on 
the  Smathers-Wilhams  amendment.  U 
he  did  I  would  hope  it  would  not  come 
before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  to 
accommodate  some  of  our  returmne  col- 

^^^Mt^LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  firm  at  all  in  my  mmd. 
As  I  said  before  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  came  in  I  ie«"yed 
an  entreaty  from  the  Secretap'  of  the 
Treasur%-  that  we  should  not  have  a 
vote  on  the  matter  Friday.  That  bemg 
the  case.  I  felt  I  could  not  explain  my 
reasons  for  it  at  that  time.  I  ^'ill^f^e  ^ 
I  can  discuss  the  matter  with  my  col- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 

^'TlS'pRESmmG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  NEW  INITI- 
ATIVE TOWARD  POLITICAL  SET- 
TLEMENT OP  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  new  initiative  toward  a  polit- 
ical settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
aflanns  the  best  purposes  and  character 
of  our  country.  His  decision  to  cease  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  seek 
the  good  offices  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence offer  an  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tions and  an  honorable  peace,  if  North 
Vietnam  and  its  supporters.  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  truly  seek 
an  end  of  the  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  and 
domestic  implications  of  President  John- 
son's decision  not  to  seek  again  the  Pres- 
idency, his  decision,  in  a  moving  way, 
supports  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful close. 

I  have  urged  that  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam be  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, and  as  one  who  since  1966  has 
urged  an  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
bombing. jof  North  Vietnam  to  test  the 
possibilities  of  negotiations,  I  consider 
the  President's  order,  which  he  charac- 
terized in  his  speech  as  unilateral,  es- 
sentially unconditional  and  above  quib- 
bling. 

I  do  hope  this  pause  and  cessation 
will  be  of  such  duration  that  it  will  pro- 
vide without  question  an  opportunity 
for  acceptance. 

Leaders  of  countries  throughout  the 
world  have  urged  this  course  of  action 
upon  the  President.  They  ought  now  to 
give  him  their  full  support.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  and  of  our  people 
to  support  the  President  in  every  way 
that  we  can  to  help  achieve  the  honor- 
able peace  that  our  country  so  eainestly 
seeks. 

I  join  with  others  in  saying  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  spoke  courageously,  and 
spoke  with  honor  and  with  nobility. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
dential campaign  was  a  dramatic  act  of 
statemanship.  In  doing  so,  he  moved  by 
deed  not  by  platitude,  in  the  direction 
of  his  long  professed  belief  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  its  successful  reso- 
lution should  take  precedence  over  any- 
one's political  role  or  political  ambitions. 
I  beUeve  that  this  act  will  loom  very 
large  in  the  history  of  our  time. 

But  I  sense,  in  listening  to  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  today,  and 
some  of  the  press  reactions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's action  that  the  point  of  his  move 
may  be  misread.  It  may  be  misread  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's move  is  interpreted  as  an  Ameri- 
can recession  from  its  basic  position  in 
Southeast  Asia,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
treat from  our  firmness,  then  Hanoi  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  respond  favorably 
to  an  effort  to  bring  them  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  the  thought 
that  if  we  are  genuine  in  looking  toward 
negotiations,  we  would  do  well  not  to 


foster  false  hopes  about  a  steady  Ameri- 
can deescalatlon  and  retreat  from  our 
position  in  Southeast  Asia;  for  if  it  is 
indeed  the  impression  we  convey,  Hanoi's 
position  will  be,  "Let  us  sit  It  out;  let  us 
wait,  because  we  do  not  have  to  negoti- 
ate anything." 

The  only  real  hope  for  negotiations,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  negotiation  from  a  posi- 
tion of  steadfastness  and  firmness. 

Likewise,  through  the  airwaves  I  have 
noticed  with  some  serious  misgivings  the 
rather  uniform  response  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  some  of  the  more  belligerent 
critics  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
Asia  that  this  proves  that  they  were  right 
all  along  and  that  the  President  was 
wrong  and  he  has  now  confessed  it.  I 
want  to  say  to  those  fostering  that  criti- 
cism, Mr.  President,  that  they  have 
grievously  misread  the  Fhresldenfs  mo. 
tlvatlon  and  his  restsons.  President  John- 
son, in  the  deep  sense  of  history  that 
has  moved  him  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  mindful  of 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  play  the  tune  of 
policy  in  the  Far  East  to  the  scales  of 
a  political  election  year.  The  thrust  of 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  Hanoi, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  based  on  any  so- 
called  reversal  the  second  guessers  wish 
to  read  into  the  President's  brave  act.  His 
motivation  last  night,  his  withdrawal, 
was  inspired  on  a  much  higher  level  than 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
well  that  before  we  over-expect  or  over- 
react to  all  the  implications  attendant 
upon  last  night's  drama,  we  search  our 
own  souls  again;  that  we  remember  that 
the  pur.suit  of  a  basic  American  policy 
with  respect  to  this  issue  is  now  more 
than  20  years  of  age.  Harry  Truman  and 
Dean  Acheson  spelled  out  this  national- 
interest  implication  in  the  chances  for  a 
favorable  balance  in  Asia  to  emerge  from 
the  wreckage  of  war.  President  Eisen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles,  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  were  very  specific  in  ex- 
pressing it  as  a  part  of  that  continuing 
policy:  namely,  that  what  happens  in 
Southeast  Asia  makes  a  difference  to  the. 
United  States.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy pursued  the  same  conviction,  as  has 
President  Johnson. 

The  point  that  should  not  be  lost  upon 
us  is  that  that  policy  has  not  changed; 
that  nothing  that  was  said  last  night 
altered  it:  and  that  the  basic  Interests 
of  our  country  are  to  stand  for  the  simple 
and  obvious  fundamental  fact  which  has 
come  to  be  dramatized  in  the  agony  and 
the  bitterness  of  Vietnam,  that  is,  that 
the  geography  of  Southeast  Asia  should 
not  be  transformed  or  transferred  by 
force  of  arms,  and  that  if  it  happens 
again,  it  will  happen  again,  and  still 
again  and  again. 

The  best  place  to  arrest  that  impulse, 
the  best  place  to  thwart  that  kind  of 
grand  design,  is  at  its  inception,  at  its 
beginning.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what 


the  President  of  the  United  States  is  try- 
ing to  get  through  to  all  of  America: 
That  with  all  the  dlvlsiveness  that  has 
occurred,  with  all  the  bitter  criticisms 
that  have  been  hurled  in  the  direction  of 
the  President,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  these  deep  fundamentals.  I  think  that 
otherwise  we  would  run  the  risk  of  miss- 
ing the  whole  point  of  the  President's  act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  may  have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
surviving  contenders  for  this  most  awe- 
some office  In  the  land,  yes,  in  the  world, 
the  ofHce  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  reassess  their  own  language 
that  they  have  been  using  during  the 
last  2  weeks  on  the  stump. 

They  should  reassess  the  options  that 
they  believe  honestly  to  be  available  to 
their  country  before  they  plunge  ahead 
with  new  promises — most  cf  which,  in  my 
judgment,  they  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  live  up  to  once  the  ballots  were 
counted  and  the  results  were  in. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  those  who 
would  seek  this  highest  office  in  the  land 
this  year  would  be  straightforward 
enough,  now,  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  American  policy  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  the  national  interest  rather  than 
in  the  context  of  an  election  year  expedi- 
ency, it  behooves  all  o*  the  candidates  to 
readdress  themselves  to  a  much  higher 
level  in  their  quest  for  the  av/esome  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hopefully,  the  President's  r.ction  will  also 
force  the  other  candidates  to  weigh  more 
rationally  the  options  open  to  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  now  a  whole  generation  of 
new  governments  in  Asia,  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  new  leaders  in  Asia,  a  whole 
generation  of  new  economic  develop- 
ments and  social  restructuring,  all  of 
which  were  dependent  upon  an  American 
presence  that,  in  effect,  pledged  stability 
and  resistance  to  the  use  of  force  and 
violence  as  to  instruments  to  prohibit 
Asia's  self-determination. 

What  happens,  then,  if  we  follow  the 
advice  of  those  who  propose  that  we 
steadily  withdraw  and  back  out?  What 
happens  to  the  prospects  of  those  who 
took  that  chance?  I  think  the  conse- 
quences are  obvious,  Mr.  President;  and 
I  think.  If  we  welsh  in  Vietnam,  the 
whole  cloth  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be- 
come unraveled.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  2  more  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  that  great  doubt, 
then,  injected  into  the  scene  of  the 
Orient,  even  Korea  would  come  im- 
hinged.  and  where  the  process  would 
stop  no  one  could  then  predict. 

It  is  this  that  hangs  in  the  balance 
on  the  kind  of  decision  our  country 
makes  this  year;  and  I  sincerely  hope, 


k 


Mr  President,  that  all  of  the  candidates 
uili  reassess  their  own  stands,  as  they 
have  demanded  that  the  President  re- 
aSss  his,  and  that  they  wlU  address 
^Selves  more  forthrightly  to  the 
whole  question  of  what  our  realistic  ca- 
pabUities  and  responsibUities  must  be 
in  the  months  ahead. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I  once  again 
pay  tribute  to  President  Lyndon  John- 
son His  withdrawal  not  only  should  pin 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibUity  on  the 
other  presidential  aspirants,  but  I  be- 
lieve his  action  will  also  stand  as  one 
of  the  most  high-minded  and  significant 
developments  in  our  country's  recent  po- 
litical history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  lead  editorial, 
entitled  "In  the  Name  of  Unity,'  pub- 
lished   in    this    morning's    Washington 

Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Name  or  Unttt 
President  Johnson,  by  his  moving  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party,  has  taken  himself 
out  of  the  presidential  campaign,  barring 
developments  that  at  this  juncture  simply 
cannot  be  foreseen.  ,.     ».  ^k  >,•.  „ 

He  has  at  the  same  time,  by  both  his  re- 
marks on  his  candidacy  and  the  suspension 
of  bombing  in  nearly  all  Vietnam,  taken  the 
war  out  of  the  presidential  campaign  as  far 
as  It  is  In  his  power  to  do  so. 

He  has  made  a  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
n;^me  of  national  unity  that  entitles  him  to 
•,  very  special  place  In  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  to  a  very  special  kind  of 
cratltude  and  appreciation. 

Many  public  men  have  spoken  In  the  name 
„I  national  unity  to  advance  their  own  cause 
and  candidacy.  The  President  last  night  put 
unity  ahead  of  his  own  advancement  and 
I'.ls  own  pride.  ,^  ^,  , 
The  shape  of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
campaign  is  obscure  at  this  moment;  but  It 
ought  to  be,  by  any  normal  expectation,  a 
campaign  of  less  dlvlsiveness  and  less  bit- 
terness than  the  one  the  country  had  ex- 
iiected  The  President  lanced  the  boil  of 
l.ictlon  and  opened  the  abscess  of  partisan- 
ship on  the  body  politic.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  surgery  will  diminish  the  fever  of 
public  life  and  permit  the  Nation  to  pursue 
its  political  decisions  In  a  climate  of  re- 
straint and  prudence.  

The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten upon  an  Administration  that  has  at- 
tacked the  social  and  racial  problems  of 
America  with  skill  and  vigor.  The  Judgment 
vf  the  world  remains  to  be  pronounced  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  policies  that 
will  Influence  world  affaUs  for  generations. 
Americans  need  wait  no  longer,  however, 
to  conclude  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  them 
last  night  16  a  man  who  greatly  loves  his 
country  and  who  deeply  cherishes  its  unity. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  NOT  TO 

SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldentr— 
I  shall  not  seek  and  wlU  not  accept  the 
nomination  of  my  party  for  another  term 
as  your  President. 

Thus  spoke  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  evening,  in  a  most  historic 
address  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world.  I  have  been  interested  m  the 
reaction  to  that  speech,  and  am  some- 
what disturbed  at  the  different  interpre- 
tations given,  especially  by  those  who 


seem  to  raise  questions,  once  again,  about 
the  credibUlty  of  the  President,  and  who 
put  their  own  interpreUtion  on  what  he 

^^  SnTiilte  certain  that  the  President 
was  honest,  candid,  and  fo^h^ight  and 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  I  ^^^^ 
certain  that  he  searched  his  o^^-n  soul 
before  he  made  that  historic  declarati^ 
I  believe  every  word  he  said,  and  I  thinK 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  unanimous- 
Iv.  do  as  well.  ,  _ ,. 

Wre  has  been  some  talk  by  a  candi- 
date of  the  other  party  ^^Ich  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  considers  this  the  >  ear 
S  the  dropout."  I  do  not  like  that  term, 
because  I  think  it  denigrates  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  night.  The  President  laid  be- 
fore the  people  once  agam  the  fact  that 
he  stood  by  the  San  Antonio  formula,  as 
reflned^and  I  think  I  can  state  without 
fear  of  opposition  that  at  no  time  has 
he  dropped  his  efforts  to  bring  about  if 
pos?Se^  way  to  the  negotiatmg  table^ 
something  on  the  order  of  30  pubhc 
attempts  have  been  made,  and  in  excess 
of  iS)  mipublicized  attempts  have  been 

""f  approve  thoroughly  the  call  issued  by 
the  msident  to  both  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  So\iet  Union  that  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  be  once  again  brought 
SS,  existence.  I  disagree  completely  and 
emphatically  with  the  statement  in  Mos^ 
cow  this  morning  which  calls  this  speecn 
by  the  President  a  "maneuver. 

I  do  not  know  what  those  People  have 
to  know  to  be  aware  of  what  the  truth 
L°  when  it  is  uttered.  The  Russiary  are 
verv  good  at  talking  peace.  They  are 
•eS  good  at  talking  about  stopping  the 
bombing  as  a  prelude  to  peace.  But  when 
Se  tilSe  comes  to  put  action  -here  the^ 
words  are.  they  can  always  find  an  ex- 

'"'IJ^ho  has  been  holding  up  the  recon- 
verJng  of  the  Geneva  Conference  for  3 
years?  The  Soviet  Union. 

Who  has  been  preaching  peace  for  the 
nast  3V2  years?  The  Soviet  Union 
"^  Who  hL  said  that  if  the  l>ornbmg  is 
stopped,  there  is  a  good  possibilig  that 
negotiations  will  get  unden^ay?  -The  So- 

Jfe't  union,  from  the  IjP^^^^^^/^uN   res- 
Who  has  been  blocking  the  u.N.  res 
niiltinn  oassed  by  this  body  unanimous- 
f^in  the  £curi?y  CouncU?  The  Soviet 

^"wSat  do  they  mean?  Do  words  have 
no  slSiificance  for  them?  Are  mey  the 
nnlv  ones  who  speak  the  ti;iith  .•■  ?vre  mey 
Siterestld  in  peace  in  SoutlTeast  Asxa  and 
throughout  the  world,  or  are  they  not? 
To  repeat  I  think  it  is  about  tune  that 
Sieyp^t  their  actions  where  their  words 
are  and  I  think  that  time  is  long  over- 

"^"l  am  also  in  full  accord  -jth  the  state- 
menlmade  by  the  President  that  he  had 
ordered  as  of  9  o'clock  last  mght.  a  stop 
S'the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  exceP^ 
fnr  that  area  above  the  DM/i.  Ana  evcii 
Serl  ?  aSi  iJ  accord  with  him.  although 
TwouldTke  eventually  to  see  all  bomb- 
ing stopped  as  far  as  the  north  is  con- 
cwned-negotiations  or  no  negotiations 
And  I  am  in  accord  with  him  on  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  nien 
concentrated  in  Khesanh,  Contolen 
Camp  Carroll,  and  other  areas  along  the 


DMZ.  Those  men  are  entitled  to  aU  the 
protection,  air  and  otherwise,  that  they 
can  get,  because  those  men  are  there,  not 
because  they  made  the  po  icy,  but  be- 
cause under  the  Constitution  they  are 
obUgated  to  carry  out  the  policy  laid 
down  In  Washington. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooperI. 
who  I  know  has  been  in  the  fore  ront  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
and  concentration  of  the  war  to  South 
Vietnam  and  a  cessation  of  the  bombh^ 
of  North  Vietnam,  always  wath  the  pro- 
viso that  as  far  as  American  sogiere. 
Marines,  and  others  along  the  DMZ  are 
concerned  they  should  be  given  full  aerial 

protection.  .    ^    ,  i.*  ♦>,„♦ 

The  President  also  said  last  night  that 
the  increase  in  U.S.  forces  v.111  "ot  be  the 
206.000  which  has  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time,  but  on  the  order  of  13.000. 
and  those  only  in  the  form  of  support 
troops  to  take  care  of  the  elernente  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  and  the  Marines 
sent  from  the  west  coast  several  weeks 
ago  as  a  result  of  the  Tet  offensive.  That 
is  understandable.  That  very  "kely  Is 
necessary.  And  even  that  increment  wUl 
keep  the  overall  figure  under  the  525.000 
limitation  set  for  mid- 1968. 

The  President  also  emphasized,  this 
time  more  strongly  than  ever-and  I  ap- 
prove completely-that  the  South  Viet- 
namese should  become  "»ore  ^^^^^^^Jj 
this  war  and  assume  more  of  the  Pnmary 
rSponsibUity.  and  also  that   hey  should 
.start  talking  with  other  South  Vietnam- 
ese   And.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
means  the  Vieteong.  because  I  do  not 
care  what  one  says  or  how  one  looks  at 
it  this  is  basically  a  civil  war  and  most 
of  the  opponents  of  the  allied  forees  in 
South  Vietnam  are  South  Vietnamese^  So^ 
we  cannot  gloss  over  that  fact   because 
that  is  just  what  it  .is-a /act.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  a  solution  of  South  Viet- 
nam, then  I  think  it  is  hif  time  that 
Saigon  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  nin 
by    two    North    Vietiiamese-Pres  dent 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky-get  to- 
gether  with  the  NLF.  the  Political  arm 
of  the  Vieteong.  and  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese   themselves    not    only    increase 
their  strength  from  Saigon  vMth  ^vhlch 
to  carry  on  the  fighting,  which  is  theu: 
responsibility,  as  the  President  indicated, 
but  also  seek  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  set- 
tiemen?  among   the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

In  that  respect.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  present  Saigon  government  wiU 
seek  to  broaden   the  areas  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  its  personnel:  and  to 
Tarextent.  I  also  hope  that  it  would 
include  a  coalition  composed  of  the  Cao 
Dai.  the  Hoa  Hao.  the  Montagnards  the 
Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  and  all  other 
groups,  so  that  that  additional  strength 
a™d  SlsiSance  wUl  be  added  to  its  gov- 
ernment as  well.  „^-,„« 
Mr    President,  I  thoroughly  approve 
also,  in  addition  to  the  warning  giv'en 
to  South  Vietnam— a  warning  long  over- 
duS^to  get  together  with  all  South  Viet- 
namese   of  the  statement  made  by  the 
SSident  of  the  United  States  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Conference  we 
were  prepared  to  withdraw  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  withdrew.  However,  may  I 
say  also  that  the  President  said  at  Ma- 
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nila  that  we  would  withdraw  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  6  months  after 
peace  was  achieved. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hold  bases 
that  we  built  at  Danang.  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
or  elsewhere.  South  Vietnam,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  would  hope 
and  expect,  and  I  know,  that  the  words 
uttered  by  the  President  at  Manila  after 
that  conference  would  still  hold  true 
and  that  If  peace  Is  achieved,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  get  out  of  that  area  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tumty. 

I  believe  the  President,  in  his  speech, 
followed  that  old  precept  which  he  gave 
to  us  so  often  while  he  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate — the  precept  from 
Isaiah  in  the  Bible  "Come  now  and  let  us 
reason  together." 

Yes,  he  has  reasoned  with  his  advisers, 
with  himself,  and  he  has  reasoned  with 
some  Members  of  the  Senate,  both  those 
who  were  for  his  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
those  who  were  against  it.  And  he  has 
done  It  on  many  occasions  which  were 
unpublicized.  He  has  paid  heed  to  what 
spme  bi.us  had  to  say,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  In  line  with  his  responsibility 
to  find  a  way  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  principle 
uttered  by  the  President  on  yesterday 
would  not  only  be  heard  by  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln,  so  that  they  would  lend 
their  efforts  and  their  leadership  to  bring 
about  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference— because,  after  all.  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  one  of  the  two  oochairmen — but  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  read  the  speech  and 
take  it  at  face  value. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  them  and  all 
of  us  would  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent Indeed  made  a  great  sacrifice  on 
yesterday  when  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  question  raised 
In  this  country  about  the  credibility  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  this  or  any  other 
respect.  Oh,  I  know  of  the  rumors  and 
speculations  that  have  gone  around.  But 
I  wonder  how  many  people  took  the  time 
and  the  effort  to  really  find  out  just  how 
vague  and  misleading  this  supposed 
credibility  gap  was.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  President  at  no  time  has 
ever  knowingly  misstated  the  truth  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  said  something  on  one  day,  and  per- 
haps something  quite  different  occurred 
a  week  later.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
which  the  President  had  at  his  disposal 
at  the  time  he-  made  that  statement,  or 
those  statements,  he  was  telling  the 
American  people  the  truth. 

So,  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  not  only  has  the  President 
searched  his  soul,  but  that  a  lot  of  us 
have  also  searched  our  soles,  and  so  have 
the  American  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  because  of  what 
occurred  last  night,  there  will  be  better 
understanding  and  greater  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us. 

I  hope  the  personal  attacks,  the  plac- 
ards that  carry  scurrilous  sayings,  the 
invidious  comparisons,  and  the  lack  of 
dignity  would  be  done  away  with:  and  I 
would  hope  that,  regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  any  of  us  Insofar  as  Vietnam  or 
any  other  matter  is  concerned,  we  would 


treat  the  one  who  happens  to  occupy  the 
ofBce  of  the  Presidency  with  the  dignity, 
the  courtesy,  and  the  respect  which  is 
his  due. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  transcript  of  the  President's 
address  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  his 
political  plans,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  1,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
sci'ipt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  of  the  Preside.vt's  Address  on 

THE  Vietnam  War  and  His  Political  Plans 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

Tonight  I  want  to  tpeak  to  you  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

No  other  question  so  preoccupies  our  peo- 
ple. No  other  dream  so  absorbs  the  250  mil- 
lion human  beings  who  live  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  No  other  goal  motivates  American 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  years,  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  others  have  traveled  the  world 
seeking  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  talks. 

Since  last  September  they  have  carried  the 
offer  that  I  made  public  at  San  Antonio.  And 
that  offer  was  this; 

That  the  United  States  would  stop  Its  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam  when  that  would 
lead  promptly  to  productive  discussions — and 
that  we  would  ;issume  that  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  military  advantage  of  our 
restraint. 

Hanoi  denounced  this  offer,  both  privately 
and  publicly.  Even  while  the  search  for  peace 
was  going  on.  North  Vietnam  rushed  their 
preparations  for  a  savage  assault  on  the 
people,  the  Government  and  the  allies  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Their  attack — during  the  Tet  holidays — 
failed  to  achieve  its  principal  objectives. 

It  did  not  collapse  the  elected  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  or  shatter  its  army — as  the 
Communists  had  hoped.  It  did  not  produce 
a  "general  uprising"  among  the  peoples  of 
the  cities,  as  they  had  predicted. 

The  Communists  were  unable  to  maintain 
control  of  any  of  the  more  than  30  cities 
that  they  attacked,  and  they  took  very  heavy 
casualties. 

But  they  did  compel  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies  to  move  certain  forces  from 
the  countryside  Into  the  cities. 

They  caused  widespread  disruption  and 
suffering.  Their  attacks,  and  the  battles  that 
followed,  made  refugees  of  half  a  million 
human  beings. 

NEW  ASSAULT  FORESEEN 

The  Communists  may  renew  their  attack 
any  day.  They  are,  it  appears,  trying  to  make 
1968  the  year  of  decision  in  South  Vietnam — 
the  year  that  brings,  if  not  final  victory  or 
defeat,  at  least  a  turning  point  in  the 
struggle. 

This  much  Is  clear:  If  they  do  mount  ai>- 
other  round  of  heavy  attacks,  they  will  not 
succeed  In  destroying  the  fighting  power  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Its  allies. 

But  tragically,  this  Is  also  clear:  Many 
men — on  both  sides  of  the  struggle — will  be 
lost.  A  nation  that  has  already  suffered  20 
years  of  warfare  will  suffer  once  again.  Armies 
on  both  sides  will  take  new  casualties.  And 
the  war  will  go  on. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  to  be  so.  There 
is  no  need  to  delay  the  talks  that  could  bring 
an  end  to  this  long  and  this  bloody  war. 

Tonight,  I  renew  the  offer  I  made  last  Aug- 
ust: to  stop  the  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. We  ask  that  talks  begin  promptly,  that 
they  be  serious  talks  on  the  substance  of 
peace.  We  assume  that  during  those  talks 
Hanoi  will  not  take  advantage  of  our  re- 
straint. 

We  are  prepared  to  move  Immediately  to- 
ward peace  through  negotiations.  So  tonight, 
in  the  hope  that  this  action  will  lead  to  early 


talks.  I  am  takliig  the  first  step  to  de-esca- 
late the  conflict.  We  are  reducing — substan- 
tlally  reducing — the  present  level  of  hostili- 
ties, and  we  are  doing  so  unilaterally  and  at 
once. 

Tonight  I  have  ordered  our  aircraft  and 
our  naval  vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  except  In  the  area  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  where  the  continuing 
enemy  build-up  directly  threatens  allied 
forward  positions  and  where  the  movement 
of  their  troops  and  supplies  are  clearly  re- 
lated to  that  threat. 

The  area  In  which  we  are  stopping  our 
attacks  Includes  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population,  and  most  of  its  ter- 
ritory. Thus  there  will  be  no  attacks  around 
the  principal  populated  areas,  or  In  the  food- 
producing  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 

rXTLh  HALT  POSSIBLE  LATER 

Even  this  very  limited  bombing  of  the 
North  could  come  to  an  early  end — If  our 
restraint  is  matched  by  restraint  In  Hanoi. 
But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  stop  .lU 
bombing  so  long  as  to  do  so  would  immedi- 
ately and  directly  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
men  and  our  allies.  Whether  a  complete 
bombing  halt  becomes  possible  In  the  future 
will  be  determined  by  events. 

Our  purpose  In  this  action  la  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  violence 
that  now  exists.  It  is  to  save  the  lives  of 
brave  men — and  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent 
women  and  children.  It  is  to  permit  the  con- 
tending forces  to  move  closer  to  a  political 
settlement. 

And  tonight  I  call  upon  the  United  BUng- 
dom  and  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union — as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conferences  and  as 
permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council — to  do  all  they  can  to  move 
from  the  unilateral  act  of  de-escalation  that 
I  have  just  announced  toward  genuine  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  the  United  States  Is 
ready  to  send  Its  representatives  to  any 
forum,  at  any  time,  to  discuss  the  means  of 
bringing  this  ugly  war  to  an  end. 

I  am  designating  on3  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Americans.  Ambassador  Averell  Har- 
riman,  as  my  personal  representative  for  such 
talks.  In  addition,  I  have  asked  Ambassador 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  who  returned  from 
Moscow  for  consultation,  to  be  available  to 
Join  Ambassador  Harriman  at  Geneva  or  any 
other  suitable  place — Just  as  soon  as  Hanoi 
agrees  to  a  conference. 

I  call  upon  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  re- 
spond positively,  and  favorably,  to  this  new 
step  toward  peace. 

But  If  peace  does  not  come  now  through 
negotiations,  it  will  come  when  Hanoi  under- 
stands that  our  common  resolve  is  unshak- 
able, and  our  common  strength  Is  Invincible. 
Tonight,  we  and  the  other  allied  nations 
are  contributing  600.000  fighting  men  to  as- 
sist 700,000  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  de- 
fending their  little  country. 

Our  presence  there  has  always  rested  on 
this  basic  belief:  The  main  burden  of  pre- 
serving their  freedom  must  be  carried  out  by 
them — by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 
We  and  our  allies  can  only  help  to  provide 
a  shield  behind  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  can  survive  and  can  grow  and  de- 
velop. On  their  efforts — on  their  determina- 
tions and  resourcefulness — the  outcome  will 
ultimately  depend. 

That  small,  beleaguered  nation  has  suffered 
terrible  punishment  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  pay  tribute  once  again  tonight  to  the 
great  courage  and  the  endurance  of  its  peo- 
ple. South  Vietnam  supports  armed  forces 
tonight  of  almost  700.000  men,  and  I  call 
your  ivttention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  10  million  in  our 
own  population.  Its  people  maintain  their 
firm  determination  to  be  free  of  domination 
by  the  North. 

There    has    been    substantial    progress.    I 
think,  in  building  a  durable  government  dur- 
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,ng  these  last- three  years.  The  South  Vle_t- 
'n"^  Of  1965  could  n°^/,^;-  ^"".'^^fec^ 
enemy's  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  The  electea 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  survived  that 
Stack-and  Is  rapidly  repairing  the  devasta- 
tion that  it  wrought. 

FURTHER    TASKS    FOR    SAIGON 

The  South  Vietnamese  know  that  further 
effl^ts  are  going  to  be  required  to  expand 
their  own  armed  forces;  to  "^^^'^  ^ack  into 
the  countryside  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  in- 
crease their  taxes;  to  select  the  very  best  men 
they  have  for  civil  and  military  responsibll- 
tTto  achieve  a  new  unity  within  their  con- 
slitutlonal  government,  and  to  include  n  the 
National  effort  all  those  groups  who  wish  to 
preserve  South  Vietnam's  control  over  its  own 

'"Las7week  President  Thieu  ordered  the  mo- 
hillzatlon  of  135,000  additional  South  Viet- 
namese He  plans  to  reach  as  soon  as  pos- 
^b^a  total  military  strength  of  more  than 

^T^meve  this,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  started  the  drafting  of  19-year-olds 
on  March  1.  On  May  1.  the  Government  will 
beein  the  drafting  of  18-year-olds. 

L^t  month,  10.000  men  volunteered  for 
military  service.  That  was  two  Mid  a  hall 
Umes  the  number  of  volunteers  during  the 
same  month  last  year.  Since  the  middle  of 
JanuaS-,  more  than  48.000  South  Vletnaniese 
have  joined  the  armed  forces,  and  nearly  halt 
of  them  volunteered  to  do  so. 

All  men  in  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  have  had  their  tours  of  duty  extended 

o  "he  duration  of  the  war.  and  reserves  are 
now  being  called  up   for  immediate  active 

'^'president  Thieu  told  his  people  last  week, 

"^"we"  mSt  make  greater  efforts^  we  must 
accept  more  sacrifices,  because  as  I J?a;e  ^J^ 

manv  times,  this  is  our  c°V"v  ^Jri  this  is 
ence  of  our  nation  is  at  stake  and  this  Is 
mainly  a  Vietnamese  responsibility. 

He  warned  his  people  that  a  major  national 
etTort  is  required  to  root  out  corruption  and 
mcomDetence  at  all  levels  of  government. 

W^rpplaud  This  evidence  of  determlnat  on 
on  the  part  of  South  Vietnam.  Our  first  pri- 
ority will  be  to  support  their  effort. 

VVe  shall  accelerate  the  re-equipment  of 
South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  in  order  to 
meet  the  enemv's  increased  firepower.  And 
-msw  11  enable -them  progressively  to  under- 
take a  large  share  of  combat  operations 
against  the  Communist  invaders. 

BUILDUP  IN  U.S.  FORCES 

on  many  occasions  I  have  told  the  Ameri- 
can ueople  that  we  would  send  to  Vietnam 
hose  forces  that  are  required  to  accomplish 
our  mission  there.  So  with  that  as  our  gu>de 
we  have  previously  authorized  a  force  level 
of  approximately  525,000. 

some  weeks  ago  to  help  meet  the  enem>  s 
new  offensive  we  sent  to  Vietnam  about 
11  000  admtional  Marine  and  airborne  troops^ 
Thev  were  deployed  by  air  in  48  hours  on  an 
emergency  basis.  But  the  artillery  and  the 
^^nk  and  the  aircraft  and  medical  and  other 
unus  mat  were  needed  to  work  with  and 
supi^rt  these  infantry  troops  in  combat 
could  not  then  accompany  them  by  air  on 
that  short  notice. 

in  order  that  these  forces  may  reach  max  - 
mum  combat  effectiveness    the  ^omt  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  recommended  to  me  that  we 
Should  prepare  to  send  during  the  nt 
months  the  support  troops  totaling  approxi 
mately  13,500  men. 

\  Dortion  of  these  men  will  be  made  avail- 
able ^  our  active  forces.  The  balance  will 
come  from  reserve  component  units,  which 
will  be  called  up  for  service. 

The  actions  that  we  have  taken  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  re-eqmp  the  &^uth 
v!f  namlse  forces;  to  meet  otir  respons  bu- 
Itles  in  Korea,  as  well  as  our  responsibilities 
in  Vlemam;  ^  meet  price  Increases  and  the 
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cost  of  activating  and  deploying  these  re- 
serve forces:  to  replace  'helicopters  and  pro- 
vide the  other  military  supplies  we  need,  all 
01  these  actions  are  going  to  require  addi- 
tional expenditures.  rf^itimnl 
The  tentative  estimate  of  those  additional 
exSndltures  Is  $2.5-billion  In  this  fiscal  year 
and  $2.6-bllllon  In  the  next  fiscal  vear^ 

These  projected  Increases  In  expenditures 
for  our  national  security  will  bring  Into 
sharper  focus  the  nation's  need  for  immedl- 
ute  action,  action  to  protect  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  people  and  to  protect  the 
strength  and  the  stability  of  our  American 

"on"^  manv  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
that  without  a  tax  bill  or  decreased  expendi- 
tures, next  year's  deficit  would  Li«aln  be 
■iround  $20-bllllon.  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  set  strict  priorities  In  our  spending. 
I  have  stressed  that  failure  to  act— and  to  act 
promptly  and  declsively-would  raise  very 
strong  doubts  throughout  the  world  about 
America's   willingness   to  keep  its   financial 

house  in  order.  ,„„.„v,» 

Yet  Congress  has  not  acted.  And  tonight 
we  face  the  sharpest  financial  threat  In  the 
postwar  era^a  threat  to  the  dollar's  role  a^ 
the  keystone  of  international  trade  and 
finance  In  the  world. 

Last  week,  at  the  monetary  conference  In 
Stockholm,  the  major  Industrial  countries 
decided  to  take  a  big  step  toward  creating  a 
new  International  monetary  asset  that  will 
strengthen      the      International      monetary 

svstem.  .  ,     ,„„,!, 

"  And  I'm  very  proud  of  the  very  able  work 
done  bv  Secretary  Fowler  and  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

But  to  make  this  system  work,  the  United 
States  just  must  bring  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments tc^r  very  close  to^qtx"  br  urn.  We 
must  have  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  in  this 
country. 

TAX    BILL    IS    tTRCENT 

The  passage  of  a  tax  bill  now,  together 
With  expenditure  control  that  the  Congress 
mav  desire  and  dictate.  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  to  protect  this  nation's  security  and  to 
continue  our  prosperity,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

NOW.  what  is  at  stake  Is  seven  years  of 
unparalleled  prosperity.  In  those  seven  years, 
the  real  Income  of  the  average  American, 
,^ter  taxes,  rose  by  almost  30  per  cent-a 
gain  as  large  as  that  of  the  entire  preceding 

19  vears.  ^  ,      .„ „ 

So  the  steps  that  we  must  take  to  con- 
vince the  world  are  exactly  the  steps  that  we 
must  take  to  sustain  our  own  economic 
strength  here  at  home.  In  the  past  eight 
months,  prices  and  interest  rates  have  risen 
because  of  our  inaction. 

We  must  therefore  now  do  everything  we 
can  to  move  from  debate  to  acti^on  from 
talking  to  voting,  and  there  is,  I  bellev-e— I 
Se  t'here  Is-ln  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress a  growing  sense  of  urgency  that  this 
fituatlon  just  must  be  acted  upon  and  must 

^\lv  budget  in  January,  we  thought,  was  a 
tight  one  It  fully  reflected  our  evali^atlon 
of   most   of    the    demanding    needs   of    this 

"^Burin  these  budgetary  matters,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  decide  alone.  The  Congress  has 
the  power,  and  the  duty,  to  determine  ap- 
propriations and  Uxes. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  our  pro- 
posals, and  they  are  considering  reductions 
m  the  budget  that  we  submitted. 

AS  part  If  a  program  of  fiscal  res  raint 
that  includes  the  tax  surcharge,  X  shall  ap- 
p^oe  appropriate  reductions  in  t^ie  January 
budget  when  and  if  Congress  so  decides  that 
that  should  be  done. 

One  thing  is  unmistakably  clear,  how- 
ever our  deficit  just  must  be  reduced 
Failure  to  act  could  bring  on  conditions  that 
would  strike  hardest  at  those  people  that  aU 
of  us  are  trying  so  hard  to  help. 


A  PLEA  TO  coNoaess 

so  these  times  call  for  prudence  in  this 
land  o?  plenty.  And  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  character  to  provide  it.  and  tonight  I 
plead  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  peope 
lo  act  promptly  to  serve  the  natlona  Inter- 
est and  thereby  serve  all  of  our  people. 

NOW  let  me  give  you  my  estimate  of  the 
chances  for  peace^the  peace  that  will  one 
day  SWP  the  bloodshed  in  South  Vi^nam^ 
That  will-all  the  Vietnamese  people  will  be 
nermuted  t^  rebuild  and  develop  their  land. 
K  win  permit  us  to  turn  more  fully  to  our 

own  tasks  here  at  home.  ,»,,„„„  that 

I  cannot  promise  that  the  Initiative  that 
I  have  annolinced  tonight  will  be  completely 
successful  in  achieving  peace  any  forej-han 
the  30  others  that  we  have  undertaken  and 
agreed  to  in  recent  years. 

But  It  18  our  fervent  hope  that  Nori;h  Viet- 
nam, after  years  of  flghUng  tliat  ^  1*"  ^^ 
Issue  unresolved,  will  now  cease  lU  effortt  to 
achieve  a  military  victory  and  wi"  Join  with 
us  in  moving  toward  the  Pf«=«  ^«;^'*- „„„,i, 
And  there  may  come  a  time  when  South 
Vletnamese-on  both  slde^are  able  to  work 
out  a  wav  to  settle  their  own  differences  by 
free  political  choice  rather  than  by  war 

As  Hanoi  considers  Its  course.  It  should 
be  in  no  doubt  of  our  intentions.  It  must  not 
miscalculate  the  pressures  within  our  democ- 
racy in  this  election  year.  We  ^^ave  no  Inten- 
rion  of  Widening  this  war.  But  the  United 
States  will  never  accept  a  fake  solution  to 
this  long  and  aitluous  struggle  and  call  It 

^*No  one  can  foretell  the  precise  terms  of  an 
eventual  settlement. 

our  objective  In  South  Vietnam  has  never 
been  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  It  has 
been  to  bring  about  a  recognition  in  Hanoi 
that  Its  objective— taking  over  the  South  by 
force — could  not  be  achieved. 

We  think  that  iieace  can  be  based  on  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  under  jxilltlcal  con- 
ditions that  permit  the  South  Vletnamese-- 
all  the  South  Vietnamese— to  chart  their 
course  free  of  any  outside  domination  or  in- 
terferences, from  us  or  irom  anyone  else. 


MANH-A    PIJ;Dr.E    REAFFIRMED 

So  tonight  I  reaffirm  the  pledge  that  we 
made  at  Manila:  that  we  are  prepared  to 
Withdraw  our  forces  from  South  \  letnam  as 
the  other  side  withdraws  its  for<:es  to  the 
North,  stops  the  Infiltration,  and  the  le\el 
of  violence  thus  subsides. 

our  goal  of  peace  and  self-determination 
in  vTetnam  is  dTrectly  related  lo  the  future 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia,  where  much  has  hap- 
pened to  inspire  confidence  during  the  past 
?0  vears  And  we  have  done  all  that  we  knew 
how  to  do  to  contribute  and  vo  help  build 
that  confidence. 

A  number  of  nations  have  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished  under  ^ondltlons  of  secu- 
rity. Since  1966,  Indonesia,  the  fifth  argest 
nation  m  all  the  world,  with  a  PopvUatlon  of 
more  than  100  million  people,  has  had  a  gov 
crnment  that's  dedicated  to  peace  with  ts 
neighbors  and  improved  conditions  for  Its 
own  people.  , 

political    and    economic    cooperation    be- 
tween nations  has  grown  rapidly. 

\nd  I  think  every  American  can  take  a 
Kreat  deal  of  pride  in  the  role  that  we 
have  plaved  In  bringing  this  about  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  can  rightly  JUd^e-as 
responsible  Southeast  .Asians  themselves  d<>- 
t  hat  the  progress  of  the  past  three  \ears 
would  have  Clen  far  less  cicely.  U  not  com^ 
oletely  impossible,  if  America's  sons  and 
olhers  had  not  made  their  stand  in  Vietn^^ 
At  Johns  Hopkins  University  about  three 
vetrs  ago^announced  that  the  United  States 
I!  ufd  take  part  m  the  great  work  of  develop- 
Z  Luthe^t  Asia.  Including  the  Mekong 
v"!lef  ^or  a1^  the  people  of  that  region.  Our 
d^t^'i^^^tlon  to  help  buUd  a  better  land- 
i^^rtt^r  lanri  for  men  on  both  sides  ox  unc 
^resenTconmct-h's  not  diminished  in  the 
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least.  Indeed,  the  ravages  of  war.  I  think, 
have  made  It  more  ur^nt  than  ever. 

So  I  repeat  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
again  tonight  what  I  said  at  Johns  Hopkins — 
that  North  Vietnam  could  take  Its  place  in 
this  common  effort  Just  as  soon  as  peace 
comes. 

Over  time,  a  wider  framework  of  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia  may  become  pos- 
sible. The  new  cooperation  of  the  nations  of 
the  area  could  be  a  foundation  stone.  Oer- 
talnly  friendship  with  the  nations  of  such  a 
Southeast  Asia  Is  what  the  United  States 
seeks— and  that  Is  all  that  the  United  States 
seeks. 

One  day,  my  fellow  citizens,  there  will  be 
I>eace  In  Southeast  Asia:  It  will  come  be- 
cause the  people  of  South  east  Asia  want  It — 
those  whose  armies  are  at  war  tonight;  those 
who.  though  threatened,  have  trus  far  been 
spared. 

Peace  will  come  because  Asians  were  willing 
to  work  for  It  and  to  sacrifice  for  It — and  to 
die  by  the  thousands  for  It. 

But  let  It  never  be  forgotten:  peace  will 
come  also  because  America  sent  her  sons  to 
help  secure  It. 

It  has  not  been  easy — far  from  It.  During 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years.  It  has  been 
my  fate  and  my  resp)onslblllty  to  be  Com- 
nmnder  In  Chief.  I  have  lived  dally  and 
nightly  with  the  cost  of  this  war.  I  know 
the  pain  that  It  has  Inflicted.  I  know  perhaps 
beter  than  anyone  the  misgivings  It  has 
aroused. 

VITAL  TO  EVERT  AMERICAN 

And  throughout  this  entire  long  period  I 
have  been  sustained  by  a  single  principle: 
that  what  we  are  doing  now  In  Vietnam  Is 
vital  not  only  to  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia  but  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  every 
American. 

Surely,  we  have  treaties  which  we  must 
respect.  Surely,  we  have  commitments  that 
we  are  going  to  keep.  Resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress testify  to  the  need  to  resist  aggression 
In  the  world  and  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  heart  of  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam  under  three  different  Presidents, 
three  separate  Administrations,  has  always 
been  America's  own  security. 

And  the  larger  purpose  of  our  Involvement 
has  always  been  to  help  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  become  Independent,  and  stand 
alone  self-sustaining  as  members  of  a  great 
world  community,  at  peace  with  themselves, 
at  peace  with  all  others.  And  with  such  a 
nation  our  country — and  the  world — will  be 
far  more  secure  than  It  Is  tonight. 

I  believe  that  a  peaceful  Asia  is  far  nearer 
to  reality  because  of  what  America  has  done 
In  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  men  who  en- 
dure the  dangers  of  battle  there,  fighting 
there  for  us  tonight,  are  helping  the  entire 
world  avoid  far  greater  conflicts,  far  wider 
wars,  far  more  destruction,  than  this  one. 

The  peace  that  will  bring  them  home 
someday  will  come.  Tonight,  I  have  offered 
the  flr»t  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  series  of 
mutual  moves  toward  peace. 

I  pray  that  it  will  not  be  rejected  by  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam.  I  pray  that  they 
will  accept  It  as  a  means  by  which  the  sacrt- 
flces  of  their  own  people  may  be  ended.  And 
I  ask  your  help  and  your  support,  my  fellow 
citizens,  for  this  effort  to  reach  across  the 
battlefield  toward  an  early  peace. 

Yet,  I  believe  that  we  must  always  be  mind- 
ful of  this  one  thing — whatever  the  trials 
and  the  tests  ahead,  the  ultimate  strength  of 
our  country  and  our  cause  wlU  He.  not  In 
powerful  weapons  or  Infinite  resources  or 
boundless  wealth,  but  will  He  in  the  unity 
of  our  people. 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  me  say 
this: 

Of  those  to  whom  much  Is  given  much  is 
asked.  I  cannot  say — and  no  man  could 
say — that  no  more  will  be  asked  of  us.  Yet  I 
believe  that  now,  no  less  than  when  the  dec- 


ade began,  this  generation  of  Americans  Is 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe,  to  assure  the  siu^vlval,  and  the 
success,  of  liberty. 

Since  those  words  were  spoken  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  people  of  America  have  kept 
that  compact  with  mankind's  noblest  cause. 
And  we  shall  continue  to  keep  It. 

ORDER    OF    LOYALTIES    LISTED 

This  I  believe  very  deeply.  Throughout  my 
entire  public  career  I  have  followed  the  per- 
sonal philosophy  that  I  am  a  free  man,  an 
American,  a  public  servant  and  a  member 
of  my  party — In  that  order — always  and 
only. 

For  37  years  In  the  service  of  our  nation, 
first  as  a  Congressman,  as  a  Senator  and  as 
Vice  President,  and  now  as  your  President, 
I  have  put  the  unity  of  the  people  first,  I 
have  put  It  ahead  of  smy  divisive  partisan- 
ship. And  In  these  times,  as  In  times  before, 
it  Is  true  that  a  house  divided  against  Itself 
by  the  .spirit  of  faction,  of  party,  of  region, 
of  religion,  of  race.  Is  a  house  that  cannot 
stand. 

There  is  division  In  the  American  house 
now.  There  Is  divlsiveness  among  us  all  to- 
night. And  holding  the  trust  that  Is  mine, 
as  E^resident  of  all  the  people.  I  cannot  dis- 
regard the  peril  of  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  hope  and  the  prospect 
of  peace  for  all  peoples,  so  I  would  ask  all 
Americans  whatever  their  personal  Interest 
or  concern  to  gv:ard  against  divlsiveness  and 
all  of  its  ugly  coi'sequences. 

Fifty-two  months  and  ten  days  ago.  In  a 
moment  of  tragedy  and  trauma,  the  duties 
of  this  office  fell  upon  me. 

I  asked  then  for  your  help,  and  God's,  that 
we  might  continue  America  on  Its  course 
binding  up  our  wounds,  healing  our  history, 
moving  forward  in  new  unity  to  clear  the 
American  agenda  and  to  keep  the  American 
commitment  for  all  of  our  people. 

United  we  have  kept  that  commitment. 
And  united  we  have  enlarged  that  commit- 
ment And  through  all  time  to  come  I  think 
America  will  be  a  stronger  nation,  a  more 
Just  society,  a  land  of  greater  opportunity 
and  fulfillment  because  of  what  we  have  all 
done  together  In  these  years  of  unparalleled 
achievement. 

LITE    OF    FREEDOM 

Our  reward  will  come  in  the  life  of  freedom 
and  peace  and  hope  that  our  children  will 
enjoy  through  ages  ahead. 

What  we  won  when  all  of  our  people  united 
Just  must  not  now  be  lost  In  suspicion  and 
distrust  and  selfishness  and  politics  among 
any  of  oui-  people,  and  believing  this  as  I 
do  I  have  concluded  that  I  should  not  per- 
mit the  Presidency  to  become  involved  In 
the  partisan  divisions  that  are  developing 
in  this  political  year. 

With  American  sons  In  the  fields  far  away, 
with  America's  future  under  challenge  right 
here  at  home,  with  our  hopes  and  the  world's 
hopes  for  peace  in  the  balance  every  day. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  devote  an  hour 
or  a  d:\y  of  my  time  to  any  personal  partisan 
causes  or  to  any  duties  other  than  the  awe- 
some duties  of  this  office — the  Presidency  of 
your  country. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  not  seek,  and  I  will 
not  accept,  the  nomination  of  my  party  for 
another  term  as  your  President.  But  let  men 
everywhere  know,  however,  that  a  strong  and 
a  confident  and  a  vigilant  America  stands 
ready  tonight  to  seek  an  honorable  peace; 
and  stands  re.ady  tonight  to  defend  an  hon- 
ored cause,  whatever  the  price,  whatever  the 
burden,  whatever  the  sacrifice  that  duty  may 
require. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  Good  night  and 
God  bless  all  of  you. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Johnson  administration  our  Nation 
has  moved  to  correct  social  injustice,  re- 


sist aggression  abroad,  and  build  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  our  history. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  President  to 
bear  the  criticism  and  even  the  personal 
abuse  that  befalls  one  who  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  far-reaching  and 
diflicult  decisions. 

The  remaining  months  of  the  Johnson 
administration  will  span  a  critical  and 
dangerous  period  in  our  history.  The 
President  must  have  had  great  concern 
that  whatever  moves  he  must  make  dur- 
ing this  period  would  be  subject  to  parti- 
san and  political  question  and  discord  if 
he  were  a  candidate.  By  denying  him- 
self renomination  and  reelection,  the 
President  has  taken  the  most  convinc- 
ing step  possible  to  prove  that  he  is 
guided  by  no  motive  other  than  what  is 
best  for  our  counti-y- 

President  Johnson  has  acted  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  service  and  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  the  President.  He  has  acted 
as  a  great  President,  with  sincerity  and 
with  determination,  to  achieve  world 
peace,  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  secure  domestic  tran- 
quillity. In  these  efforts  he  must  have  the 
support  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  both  our  majority 
leader  and  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
indicating  that  it  is  my  deep  and  sincere 
feeling  that  the  President's  decision, 
which  we  all  know  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  decision  for  a  man  who  has 
served  his  country  for  so  long,  was  a  wise 
decision,  a  realistic  decision,  and  a  gen- 
erous decision,  one  that  was  based  solely 
on  his  belief  as  to  what  was  best  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  al.so  believe  that  this  decision  will  en- 
able those  factions  which  have  been 
working  to  divide  America  to  begin  now 
the  momentous  job  of  uniting  this  coun- 
try once  again. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  President's  initi- 
ative in  reducing  the  bombing,  and  I  hope 
it  will  move  us  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war. 

I  also  believe  very  deeply  that  the  Re- 
publican Party,  as  it  deliberates  now  on 
the  policy  it  should  take  toward  the  war, 
in  its  platform — and  I  hope  in  the  voice 
of  its  candidate  to  be  nominated  in 
Miami — will  not  offer  this  Nation  the 
fruitless  task  of  trying  to  find  a  military 
solution  to  what  is  essentially  a  political, 
economic,  and  social  problem  in  South- 
,  east  Asia.  I  cannot  imagine  our  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  who  would  offer  the  end- 
less road  of  trying  to  find  some  sort  of 
elusive  military  victory  or  military  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  today,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's clear-cut  decision — which  I  ac- 
cept in  the  seriousness  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  made  it  last  night 
before  the  Nation — rather  than  dwelling 
on  the  failures  of  the  past,  we  all  have 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to 
devise  constructive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  late  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies. 

I  reiterate  a  suggestion  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  month,  that  If 
in  our  present  crisis  Congress  Is  unable 
to  move  forward  with  dispatch,  it  might 
serve  the  national  Interest  if  the  Presi- 
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dent  would  appear  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  once  again,  in  spe- 
cific tei-ms,  show  the  willingness  of  this 
administration  to  reduce  expenses,  the 
wilUngness  of  this  administration  to 
recognize  that  the  situation  in  Europe 
can  be  drastically  altered  by  bringing 
back  many  of  our  European  forces,  and 
to  show  that  we  can  reduce  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem  by  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  In  certain 
nrogi-ams  that  it  has  undertaken. 

I  hope  Congress  will  move  foi-ward 
now  with  great  dispatch  to  find  a  way 
to  give  us  fair  housing  legislation  n 
mis  country.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  forward  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch  to  reduce  expenses  and  to 
bring  forth  the  tax  increase  that  we 
know  is  necessary  to  restore  fiscal  sanity 
to  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  raised  that  question; 
because,  there  again,  the  President  laid 
it  on  the  line  last  nisht,  and  he  asked 
Congress  to  do  something  about  reduc- 
ing expenditures,   leducing   his  budget, 
and  granting  a  10-percent  surcharge  tax. 
It  is  UP  to  us  now,  because,  as  he  indi- 
cated indirectly,  all  he  can  do  is  propose 
It  is  up  to  us  to  dispose.  I  hope  we  do  it 
and  take  heed  of  his  warning. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  trust,  also,  that  the  ma- 
lority  leader  would  agree  that  this  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  time  to  start  putting  ex- 
traneous matters  on  his  bill,  to  start 
loading  it  UP  at  the  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  move  ahead  with  a  national 
policy,  to  have  this  bill  the  instrument 
for  moving  the  foreign  economic  policy  of 
this  country  back  30  years,  by  seeking  to 
limit  the  importation  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise   flowing     into    this     countrj', 
which  will  set  us  back  through  retalia- 
tion abroad.  _„iotoirr 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  I  agree  completelj 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  would  hope  that 
those  matters  could  be  considered  on 
their  ovm  merits. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.' the  action  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  taking  himself  out  of  con- 
sideration for  reelection  was  an  act  of 
selfless  devotion  to  duty.  The  President 
has  clearly  placed  his  own  personal  in- 
terests in  a  position  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  best  interests  of  his 
Suntry.  I  deeply  regret  that  he  will  not 
beTSdidate  for  reelection,  but  I  salute 
him  for  his  courage  and  for  his  pa- 
triotism. ,   .       ^,, 

Lyndon  Johnson  in  my  opinion,  could 
have  had  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
a  second  full  term  as  President,  f  he 
had  sought  it.  He  has  not  bow^d  out  for 
anv  fear  that  the  prize  might  not  be  his. 
He  his  removed  himself  so  that  lie  may 
be  free  to  use  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand vSh  any  thought  of  self-interest 
Sit  iiS  to  attain  the  objectives  Amer- 
ica has  sought  in  this  conflict  and  to 


bring  an  early  and  honorable  peace,  if 
that  is  possible.  . 

I  honor  him  for  the  decision  he  has 
made   and  I  hope  his  fellow  Americans 
will  recognize  that  in  his  announcement 
there  is  the  stamp  of  greatness.  It  has 
been  clear,  from  the  moment  he  assumed 
the  burdens  of  the  Presidency  in  those 
dark  davs  in  November  1963   that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  a  man  in  whom  lov-e  of 
country-  is  deeply  ingramed    m  »  time 
when  so  many  others  seem  to  think  pa- 
triotism   pass6    Lyndon    Johnson    has 
never  hesitated  to  articulate  his  faith  in 
America  and  his  deep  devotion  to  his 
countr^'  and  to  his  countiT's  responsibili- 
ties wherever  they  might  lie. 

The  course  he  has  chosen  now  in  Viet- 
nam-the  cessation  of  bombing  in  most 
of  the  countr>'-should  resolve  once  and 
?or  all  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  can  be  genuine  hope  for  any  mean- 
ngful  negotiation  with  the  Communists. 
The  President  has  offered  Hanoi  an  hon- 
orable way  to  bring  an  end  to  the  hos- 
mities,  while  serving  notice  at  the  same 
time  through  the  troop  increase  that  the 
Un'ted  States  is  acting  from  strength 
S  not  from  weakness.  The  President 
is  wavering   neither  in   his  search   for 
peace  nor  in  his  resolve  to  honor  Amer- 
5s  commitments  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  and  to  help  preserve  freedom 
Tn  the  worid  wherever  there  is  a  desire 

^"president  Johnson  has  Pointed  o"t^ 
our    people    time    and   again    that   the 
mited   States    is   in    Vietnam    beca^ 
three  Presidents  and  three  administra- 
tions have  believed   that  our  presence 
the  e  i"  fmidamental  both  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  na- 
tional  interests   of   the   Um^ed   States^ 
While  some  have  denounced  this  com  se 
and  his  persevcrence  in  it    he  has  un 
twervingly  held  to  what  he  beheves  to  be 
5her  gilt  course.  By  his  willingness  to 
step  ott  of  the  presidency,  he  has  done 
all  that  anv  man  could  do  for  a  cause 
that  he  believes  is  in  the  best  interests 

"'Xpfthat  other  nations  will  now 
redouble  their  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
he  wo  Id  and  especially  do  I  hope  that 
the  message  of  the  President  will  be 
instrumental  in  exerting  the  Soviet 
Srt^  match  his  dedication  to  peace 
SthiS  hasten  the  day  when  Hanoi  will 
move  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Lyndon  Johnson.  I  believe,  will  be 
counted  among  America's  great  Presi- 
dents There  is  no  doubt  about  his 
Svements  on  the  domestic  ront^  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  all  of  his 
proposals,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
abou?  the  forward-looking  nature  of 
many  of  the  programs  he  has  proposed 
and  has  seen  enacted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  he  may  be  equally 
well  known  in  years  to  come  for  the  far- 
Tiehtedness  and  the  soundness  of  his 
approach  to  the  complex  worid  problems 
S  involve  the  Nation.  To  the  sdut^n 
of  these  problems  he  has  now  fully  ad- 
dressed himself  in  his  final  months  in 

°  From  the  moment  I  entered  the  U.S. 
Senate  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  my 
frienS'a  fact  in  which  I  take  great  pride. 


I  am  honored  to  have  served  w^ith  him 
in  its  Chambe. ,  and  I  am  proud  as  I  look 
back  now  that  I  supported  him  for  tJie 
Presidency  before  the  convention  of  1960. 
When  there  have  been  di^^'^^s  be- 
tween us  they  have  usually  been  dlffei- 
ences  over  methods  and  seldom  disagree- 
ments over  objectives  or  goals. 

The  unity  of  the  American  people  now 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  m  the  face 
of  the  external  threat  which  Commun  st 
aggression  poses  for  the  whole  free  wor  d 
A  nation  di^■ided  as  Amevica  has  recently 
been  divided  by  the  more  'adlcal  and 
reckles.<^  war  dissenters  cannot  hope  to 
prevail  in  its  national  purpo.ses^  Those 
who  would  divide  and  fragment  America 
for  their  own  ends  have  shaken  our  peo- 
ple's belief  in  our  Nation's  PU'Pos^'s  and 
their  faith  in  themselves,  and  they  have 
tarnished  the  image  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  himself  has  been  the  tai  - 
f^et  of  much  of  this  abuse. 

Lvndon     Johnson.     recogni7,es     that 
America's  strength  can  come  only  from 
unity,  and  that  the  divlsiveness  that  has 
been  eating  away  at  the  national  fabric 
can  have  only  ruinous  results.  He  has  put 
this  need  for  unity  above  everj-thing  else, 
even  hL  own  career.  History,  I  believe 
will  accord  him  a  high  place  indeed  for 
his  resolute   determination   to   take  all 
personal  political  considerations  out  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  efforts 
to  bring  peace,  „. 

I  regard  Lvndon  Johnson  as  a  great 
American.  I '  hope  that  his  desire  for 
world  peace  will  be  realized. 


COURAGEOUS  DECISION 
Mr  BREWSTER.  Mi'.  President,  the 
Presidents  announcement  last  night 
may  have  taken  us  all  by  «un3nse,  but 
^  did  not  take  long  to  reaUze  what  a 
courag^us     and     truly-statesman-Uke 

"^^the  tiSiSn  of  this  countr>"s  great- 
est kaders.  President  Johnson  has  placed 
national  unity  and  devotion   to  worid 
neace  above  personal  ambition,  m  "Jis 
time  of  foreign  war  and  internal  stnfe. 
h^  ha     elevated  the  Presidency   above 
partisan  politics  into  a  position  of  ob- 
?ecrive  and  truly  unbiased  leadership, 
'president  Johnson  has  bought  for  Ws 
country'  in  war  and  in  peace.  By  his  an 
nouncment  last  night,  he  demonstrated 
hPvond  any  doubt  the  .sincerity  of  his 
?ntentk,n  to  work  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
SI  dSion  to  stop  the  bombmg  north 
^the  region  immediately  adjacent    o 
?he  demiUtarized  zone  is  tangible  evi- 
denced   he  wise  course  the  Presiden 
is  determined  to  follow.  Let  us  hope  that 
hi.  com4e  will  evoke  a  favorable  re- 
sS.nse  ^  om  Hanoi.  If  it  does  not.  the 
Tus  of  continuing  the  war  will  surely 
not  be  with  the  President.         ,     ^  »     .^ 
Lvndon  Johnson's  devotion    o  duty  to 
countrj'  will  earn  him  a  place  of  high  dls- 
UnTtiSi  in  U.S.  historjv  His  announce- 
S  last  night  long  -^^  fe  -me^^^^^ 
as  the  announcement  of  a  bra\e  ana 

^°Sf  P^eSdent.  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  published  ed  ^ri^s  t^^ay 
oraising  the  President's  action.  T\^o  par 
?Sarly  good  editorials  have  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Washing 
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ton  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   1,   1968| 
In  the  Name  or  Unitt 

President  Johnson,  by  his  moving  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party,  has  taken  himself 
out  of  the  presidential  campaign,  barring  de- 
velopments that  at  this  Juncture  simply  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

He  has  at  the  same  time,  by  both  his  re- 
marks on  his  candidacy  and  the  suspension 
of  bombing  In  nearly  all  Vietnam,  taken  the 
war  out  of  the  presidential  campaign  as  far 
as  it  is  In  his  power  to  do  so. 

He  has  made  a  personal  sacrifice  In  the 
name  of  national  unity  that  entitles  him  to 
a  very  special  place  In  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  to  a  very  special  kind  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation. 

Many  public  men  have  spoken  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  to  advance  their  own  cause 
and  Candidacy.  The  President  last  night  put 
unity  ahead  of  his  own  advancement  and 
his  own  pride. 

The  shape  of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
campaign  Is  obscure  at  this  moment:  but  it 
ought  to  t)e.  by  any  normal  expectation,  a 
campaign  of.  leas  dlvlslveness  and  less  bit- 
terness than  the  one  the  country  had  ex- 
pected. The  President  lanced  the  boil  of 
faction  and  opened  the  abscess  of  partisan- 
ship on  the  body  politic.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  surgery  will  diminish  the  fever  of 
public  life  and  permit  the  Nation  to  pursue 
its  political  decisions  in  a  climate  of  restraint 
and  prudence. 

The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten up>on  an  Administration  that  has  at- 
tacked the  social  and  racial  problems  of 
America  with  skill  and  vigor.  The  judgment 
of  the  world  remains  to  be  pronounced  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  policies  that 
will  influence  world  affairs  for  generations. 

Americans  need  wait  no  longer,  however, 
to  conclude  that  the  man  who  sjxjke  to  them 
last  night  Is  a  man  who  greatly  loves  his 
covuitry  and  who  deeply  cherishes  its  unity 

(From  the  Baltljnore  iMd.l  Sun,  Apr.  1.  19681 
The  President's  Speech 
President  Johnson's  announcement  last 
night  that  he  will  not  accept  his  party's 
nomination  for  another  term  as  President 
underscored  his  decision  to  stop  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  beyond  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  to  move  toward  a  de-escalation  of 
the  war.  By  removing  himself  as  a  political 
candidate  in  the  midst  of  our  divisive  and 
rapidly  developing  election  campaign.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  given  a  tangible  proof  of  his 
desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and  to 
est.iblish  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  thus  was  of  the  high- 
est order — on  a  level  with  his  solid  perform- 
ance cf  November.  1963.  when  he  took  over 
the  Presidency  with  a  sure,  steady  hand  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  tragic  moments.  The 
United  States  is  di\ided  and  in  turmoil  now — 
confused  and  doubtful  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  beset  by  inflation  and 
racial  strife  at  home  and  trouble  by  the 
plight  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

The  President,  like  many  other  Americans, 
could  foresee  only  more  domestic  strife,  more 
bitter  argument  and  more  trouble  Lf  matters 
c.jniinued  on  the  course  of  the  past  several 
weeks  He  had  been  under  strong  military 
,  pressure  to  step  up  the  whole  level  of  the 
war.  through  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  troops  and  through  more  inten- 
sive bombing — in  short  to  press  hard  for  a 
military  victory.  Such  a  decision,  undoubt- 
edly, would  have  increased  our  domestic 
turmoil. 


The  course  the  President  decided  upon  In 
Vietnam  Is  an  eiamest  of  the  United  States 
desire  for  prompt  peace  negotiations.  By  halt- 
ing most  of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
and  by  holding  down  the  Increase  in  Amer- 
ican forces  to  some  13.500  support  troops, 
Mr.  Johnson  is  deliberating  slowing  down 
the  American  operations,  and  urging  North 
Vietnam  to  reciprocate.  He  wisely  put  no 
time  limit  on  the  bombing  pause.  This 
represents  a  real  effort  to  limit  the  scale  of 
the  war  and  bring  it  under  control. 

Congress  should  now  match  the  President's 
action  promptly,  and  bring  the  budget  under 
control  through  reduced  spending  and  a  tax 
increase.  It  can  do  no  less,  and  it  should 
delay  no  longer. 


CONTROL  OP  UNFAIR  TRADE  RELA- 
TIONS TO  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  S.  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
109^  to  control  unfair  trade  practices 
affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Pair  Practices  Act  of  1967. 

LEGISLATIVE    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  many  Indi- 
vidual farmers  and  ranchers  scattered 
throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Nation. 
Such  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form 
move  in  large  part  in  the  channels  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  and  such  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  move  In  these  channels 
directly  burden  or  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  efficient  production  and  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  is  of  vital  concern  to  their  welfare 
and  to  the  general  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Because  agricultural  products  are  produced 
by  numerous  individual  farmers,  the  market- 
ing and  bargaining  position  of  individual 
farmers  will  be  adversely  affected  unless  they 
are  free  to  Join  together  voluntarily  in  co- 
operative organizations  as  authorized  by  law. 
Interference  with  this  right  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and  adversely  affects  the 
free  and  orderly  flow  of  goods  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

It  is.  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  handlers  in  their  dealings  In  agricultural 
products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act— 

(a»  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  or  practice  of  ( 1 1 
acquiring  agricultvu-al  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for  proc- 
essing or  sale:  or  (2)  grading,  packaging, 
handling,  storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  or  (3i  contracting  or 
negotiating  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
written  or  oral,  with  or  on  behalf  of  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  or  marketing  of  any 
agricultural  product;  or  i4)  acting  as  an 
agent  or  broker  for  a  handler  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  or  act  specified  In 
clause  (11.  1 2),  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  us  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

(ci    The    term   "association   of  producers" 


means  any  association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  engaged  In  marketing,  bar- 
gaining, shipping,  or  processing  as  defined 
In  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317;  12 
U.S.C.  1141j(a)),  or  in  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  association 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products."  ap- 
proved February  18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7 
use.  291). 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations. 

(e)  The  term  "agricultural  products" 
shall  not  Include  cotton  or  tobacco  or  their 
products. 

PROHIBITED    PRACTICES 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  handler 
knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  to  engage  In  the  following  practices: 

(a)  To  coerce  any  producer  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  or  to 
refrain  from  Joining  or  belonging  to  an 
association  of  producers,  or  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  producer  because  of  the  exercise  of 
his  right  to  join  and  belong  to  such  an 
association;  or 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase,  acquisition,  or  other 
handling  of  agricultural  products  because  of 
his  membership  In  or  contract  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers;  or 

(c)  To  coerce  or  Intimidate  any  producer 
to  enter  into,  maintain,  breach,  cancel,  or 
terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 
keting contract  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers or  a  contract  with  a  handler:   or 

(d)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers; 
or 

(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  handlers:   or 

(f)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange 
with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of,  any  act  made  tuilawful  by  this 
Act. 

DISCLAIMER    OF     INTENTION     TO     PROHIBIT     NOR- 
MAL   DEALING 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
handlers  and  producers  from  selecting  their 
customers  and  suppliers  for  any  reason  other 
than  a  producer's  membership  in  or  con- 
tract with  an  association  of  producers,  nor 
require  a  handler  to  deal  with  an  associa- 
tion  of   producers. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  handler  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  handler  is  abovit  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4.  a 
civil  action  for  preventive  relief.  Including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
may  be  Instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved. 
Jtn  any  action  commenced  pursuant  hereto, 
the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevallng  party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  the  costs.  The  court  may  provide  that 
no  restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunc- 
tion shall  Issue  except  upon  the  giving  of 
security  by  the  applicant,  in  such  sum  as  the 
court  deems  proper,  for  the  payment  of  such 
costs  and  damages  as  may  be  incurred  or 
suffered  by  any  party  who  is  found  to  have 
been  wrongfully  enjoined  or  restrained. 

lb)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler, or  group  of  handlers,  has  engaged  in  any 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4,  he 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
civil  action  in  his  behalf  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  by  filing 
with  It  a  complaint  ( 1 )  setting  forth  facts 
pertaining  to  such  act  or  practice,  and  (2) 
requesting  such  preventive  relief,  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
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injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  handler,  or  handlers,  responsible 
for  such  acts  or  practices.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  request,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  file  such  complaint. 

(c)  Any  person  Injured  In  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  sustained.  In  any  action  commenced 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
Hllow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  a  part  of  the  costs.  Any  action  to 
enforce  any  cause  of  action  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  accrued. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  without  regard  to  whether  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  or  modify  existing  State 
law  nor  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts 
of  jurisdiction. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

And,  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
•An  act  to  prohibit  unfair  trade  practices 
affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  pui-poses." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously;  it 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  28  to  5,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  about  three  or  four  to  one. 

It  appears  that  the  House  did  not 
make  any  substantial  change  in  the  bill. 
It  did  give  the  court  descretion  with  re- 
spect to  requiring  security  from  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  restraining  order.  The 
changes  are  immaterial. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Few  men  in  our  history  have  demon- 
strated an  equal  measure  of  courage  and 
unselfishness,  and  few  men  can  lay  equal 
claim  to  the  mantle  of  greatness.  His 
place  in  history  is  secure.  It  will  be  guar- 
anteed not  by  those  who  value  the  art  of 
politics,  but  by  those  who  revere  human 
life  and  work  for  the  survival  of  man- 
kind. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Wilbur  H.  Dillahunty,  of 
Arkaiisas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  con.sidercd 
and  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immedia/tely  notified  of  the  confiimatlon 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Edward  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  commissioner 
for  the  Federal   exhibit  at  HemlsPair   1968. 


DECISION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
NOT  TO  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
lield  the  firm  conviction  that  the  civil- 
ized world  could  hope  for  no  more  earn- 
est advocate  of  peace  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
conviction  that  has  been  rewarded  time 
and  again  by  a  man  whose  sincerity  and 
integrity  will  forever  be  a  source  of  in- 
.spiration  to  the  American  people. 

On  Christmas  Day  1948,  President 
Truman  said: 

I  would  rather  have  peace  in  the  world 
than  be  President. 

History  will  record  that  20  years  later 
another  great  President.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  gave  new  dignity  and  nobility 
to  these  words  by  sacrificing  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  to  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  faenaie 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.      ^^^^^^^_^ 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
l^roceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1000.  .,.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


WEATHER  PREDICTIONS 
The  concurrent  resolution  <  S.  Con.  Res. 
67)  vequesting  the  President  to  take  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  the  United  States  will 
derive  maximum  benefits  from  an  ex- 
panded and  intensified  effort  to  increase 
the  accuracy  and  extend  the  time  i^ange 
of  weather   predictions   was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follov.-.s: 
S.  Con.  Res.  67 
Resolved  hv  thcScJiate  of  the  United  Statr'i 
ithe  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 


That  it  is  the  sense  ol  Congress  that  the 
United  Stjiies  should  participate  In  and  give 
full  support  to  the  world  weather  program 
which  includes  1 1 )  a  world  weather  watch— 
the  development  and  operation  of  an  inter- 
national system  for  the  observation  of  the 
global  atmosphere  and  the  rapid  and  efficient 
communication,  processing,  and  analysis  of 
worldwide  weather  data,  and  (2)  the  conduct 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  for 
the  development  of  a  capability  in  long-range 
weather  prediction  .iiid  lor  the  theoretical 
study  and  evaluation  of  inadvertent  cUmaie 
modification  and  the  ieasibillty  ol  intentional 
climate  modification; 

Sec    2    That  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress  that   the   President   should   cooperate 
with  other  nations  In  ( 1 )  a  program,  utiliz- 
ing proven  technology,  procedures,  and  tech- 
niques   for  the  immediate  Improvement  of 
the  capability  of  the  existing  International 
weather  system  to  observe  the  global  atmos- 
phere   and    to    communicate,    process,    and 
analyze  worldwide  weather  data;   (2)   a  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  technology,  procedures, 
and   techniques  for  the  observation  of  the 
global  atmosphere  and  for  the  communica- 
tion   processing,  and  analysis  of  worldwide 
weather  data,  so  that   the  needs  of  opera- 
tional weather  forecasting  may  be  adequately 
served;    (3)    a  program   of   research   on  the 
global  vrtnd  systems  of  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  interactions  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  underlvlng  earth  and  oceans,  includ- 
ing the  collection  of  the  data  that  may  be 
reqtUred  for  these  research  activities;    (4)   a 
program  for  the  training  and  education  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technical   person- 
nel for  the  development,  operation,  and  con- 
duct of  any  svstem  or  program  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  section:  and 
(5)   a  program  to  provide  appropriate  tech- 
nical  and  training  assistance  and  facilities 
to  other  nations  and  to  international  organi- 
zations so  that  they  may  effectively  partici- 
pate in  an  international  .■-ystem  for  the  ob- 
.servation  of  the  global  atmosphere  and  the 
rapid  and  efficient  communications,  process- 
ing and  analvsls  of  worldwide  weather  data 
and  so  that  thev  mav  fully  utilize  the  data, 
charts,  analyses,  and  other  information  pro- 
vided bv  .such  a  .system. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  on  or  before  March  1  ol  each  year. 
the  President  should  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  setting  forth  the  proposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
fiscal  vear  in  international  programs  in  me- 
teorology. The  plan  should  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  activities  to  be  conducted  and 
specify  the  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  conduct  the  activity 
and  seek  appropriations  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1020'.  explaining  the  inuposes  ol 
the  concui  rent  resolution. 

rhero  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.5  follows: 

BACKGRQfND 

T'us  IS  .111  important  pnignim  th:U  h.=d  its 
onein  m  I'JOI.  when,  on  the  aiiiiati-.e  ol  the 
U  S  delegation  the  United  Nations  ..aopted 
resolutions  that  all  member  states  ana  the 
iDD'-opnate  mternation.a  agencies  conduct 
sttVciics  on  how  thev  initilu  •  cK:,per.ui\e.y  :ni- 
pro'-e  '.veather  forecastuie  and  encourage  in- 
crc:.-x'd  scientific  atmospheric  researc'-.. 

With  •  -.lev.'  to  impro'.ing  loieca^ts  the 
\V,,rm  Meteorological  Organization  evolved 
Uie  roncept  .f  a  world  program  o:  weather 
ob'-ervalion  which  it  has  designated  .ws  the 
World  Weather  Watch.  The  128-member  na- 
tion organization  approved  this  program  nt 
its  Fifth  Congress,  held  in  May  1967. 
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The  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  (ICSU),  a  nongovernmental  scientific 
body  of  great  prestige,  responding  to  the 
United  Nations  resolutions,  concerned  Itself 
primarily  with  atmospheric  processes  and  la 
projecting  a  global  atmospheric  research  pro- 
gram. This  is  being  Implemented  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation 

Objectives  of  the  twin  activities  are  the 
development  of  better  long-range  weather 
predictions  and  the  systematic  exploration 
of  the  feasibility  of  large-scale  weather 
modification. 

Here  in  the  United  States  an  Interagency 
Committee  for  International  Meteorological 
Programs  was  established  In  October  1964. 
Early  In  1988  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  United  States  support  a  world 
weather  program  through  a  coordinated  mul- 
ti-agency effort.  Following  this  recommen- 
dation President  Johnson  directed  that  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, which  Includes  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  coordinate 
U.S.  agency  activities  In  the  International 
program.  Other  agencies  with  Important  roles 
Include  the  National  Science  Foundation.  De- 
partment of  State.  Coast  Guard,  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

The  United  States  i.s  well  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate Ih  Ihe  global  meteorological  endeavor 
and  the  doricurrent  resolution  reported  today 
constitutes  a  prospective  congressional  en- 
dorsement. 

WOSLD     WEATHER     WATCH 

As  develoi>ed  by  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  the  World  Weather  Watch  will 
have  five  major  components.  They  are: 

( 1 )  A  global  observing  system  utilizing 
artificial  satellites,  merchant  ships,  buoys 
and  other  floating  stations,  and  ocean 
weather  ships  In  addition  to  a  greatly  In- 
creased number  of  observation  stations  on 
land.  At  present  80  percent  of  the  earth, 
principally  In  ocean  areas  or  In  developing 
nations.  Is  gravely  deficient  In  scientific 
weather  observations  or  has  none  at  all. 

(2)  A  global  data  processing  system  so 
that  results  of  obeervatlona  may  be  central- 
ized, recorded,  analyzed,  and  made  available 
for  forecast  use.  It  la  contemplated  that 
world,  regional,  and  national  data  centers 
will  be  established,  many  of  them  to  be 
equlpp>ed  with  computers.  Presently  desig- 
nated centers  -vn  Washington,  D.C.,  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Melbourne,  Australia.  The 
United  States  also  plans  a  center  In  the 
Caribbean  area  where  hurricanes  are  not 
uncommon. 

(3)  A  global  telecommunications  system  Is 
belni;  organized  to  insure  the  rapid  exchange 
of  meteorological  data.  Telecommunlca- 
tlona  hubs  and  meteorological  centers  will  be 
linked  by  an  effective  high-speed  global 
main  trunk  circuit.  Of  great  Importance 
also  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union,  following  representations  by  WMO 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc 
Commlaelon,  Is  making  additional  frequen- 
cies available  for  use  In  transmitting  marine 
data. 

(4)  A  global  atmospheric  research  program 
is  being  develoFwd  both  within  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  and  In  appro- 
priate bodies  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions.  WMO  and  ICSU  have  es- 
tablished a  Joint  organizing  committee  to 
carry  out  the  program  which  will  include 
extensive  studies  ot  air-sea  interaction. 

(5)  The  fifth  element  of  the  World 
Weather  Watch  plan  Is  education  and  train- 
ing to  assure  the  availability  of  trained 
scientists  to  carry  on  the  program  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Davles,  Secretary  General  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  has 
termed  the  World  Weather  Watch  plan  "an 
unprecedented  project  In  meteorology,  and 
In  some  ways  perhaps  In  any  International 
field  of  Bdentlflc  endeavor." 


tJ.S.    PARTICIPATION 

The  Environmental  Science  Service  Ad- 
ministration, In  preparation  for  the  inter- 
national cooperative  weather  program,  has 
established  em  Office  of  World  Weather  Sys- 
tems which  plans  to  Initiate  system-design 
studies  of  observing  techniques,  identify 
merchant  ships  to  be  equipped  with  mete- 
orological Instruments,  and  develop  the  de- 
tailed design  of  the  International  communi- 
cation system. 

One  of  ESSA's  activities  will  be  to  make 
use  of  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Trust 
Territory  for  upper  air  observations,  and 
the  agency  is  developing  equipment  capable 
of  adding  wind  data  to  upper  air  observa- 
tions taken  from  merchant  ships. 

Plans  call  for  Instrumenting  32  U.S.  mer- 
chant ships  In  addition  to  the  15  now  taking 
upper  air  observations. 

A  communications  link  already  has  been 
established  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Offenbach,  West  Germany,  and  further  links 
are  contemplated  between  Washington  and 
Brasilia  and  between  Honolulu  and  Japan. 
Where  links  are  established  between  the 
United  States  and  another  nation  costs  will 
be  shared  equally. 

ESSA  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
NASA  in  development  of  techniques  for  re- 
mote sensing  from  a  satellite  and  for  satellite 
Interrogation — location  of  observation  plat- 
forms. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  presently  maintaining 
for  the  Weather  Bureau  four  shipboard 
weather  stations  in  the  Atlantic  and  two  in 
the  Pacific.  Five  Atlantic  shipboard  stations 
are  operated  by  West  European  nations. 

In  the  Pacific  in  addition  to  the  two  ship- 
board U  S.  weather  stations,  one  between 
California  and  Hawaii  and  the  other  between 
Hawaii  and  Japan,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
maintains  an  ocean  weather  station  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  Japan  at  least  a  part- 
time  station  south  of  the  archipelago  In  the 
area  where  typhoons  are  prevalent. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67  has  been 
substituted  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116  which  was, 
m  substance,  virtually  identical.  The  com- 
mittee had  earlier  Invited  comments  from 
the  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116  and  as  these 
comments  are  equally  applicable  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  67  they  are  appended. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  1316)  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and 
retirement  benefits  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


THE  1868  TREATY  OP  PEACE 

The  bill  (S.  2745)  to  provide  for  the 
observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
States  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
(1)  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
calendar  year  1968  as  the  centennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
States,  and  calling  upon  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  public 
officials,  as  well  as  other  persons,  organiza- 
tions, and  groups,  to  observe  such  centen- 


nial by  appropriate  celebrations  and  cere- 
monies and  (3)  to  provide,  In  such  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  for  participation  by 
Federal  agencies  and  officials  in  such 
oljservance. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  eight  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  represent  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  observances  and  activities  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  commemorating  the 
historic  events  that  preceded,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with,  the  signing  of  the  1868  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1021).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
calendar  year  1968  as  the  centennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  1868  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  appoint  eight  Members  from 
each  body  to  represent  the  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  observances  and  activities  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

STATEMENT 

The  year  1968  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  treaty,  signed  by  29  Navajo  headmen  and 
10  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  on  June  1,  1868, 
officially  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  July  23,  and 
proclaimed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  on 
August  12,  1868.  The  mutual  acceptance  of 
this  treaty  brought  to  an  end  a  tragic  4-year 
period  of  suffering,  hardship,  deprivation, 
and  exile  at  Fort  Sumner  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pecos  River. 

During  the  intervening  century,  the  Navajo 
people  have  witnessed  a  substantial  popula- 
tion Increase  and  have  undergone  drastic  and 
far-reaching  changes  In  their  economy,  self- 
government,  social  status,  education,  and 
living  conditions.  In  many  areas  they  have 
begun  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, land  depletion,  lack  of  modern  utllitiea, 
and  chronic  unemployment.  There  Is  still 
much  work  yet  to  be  done. 

The  Navajos  now  number  about  100,000, 
are  the  largest  Indian  tribe  on  the  largeet 
reservation  (about  12  million  acres  of  tribal 
and  allotted  land)  in  the  United  States. 
Their  forest  Indtistrles,  oil  and  mineral 
wealth,  agriculture,  arts  and  crafts,  and  their 
most  recent  welcome  to  the  reservation  of 
nationally  known  manufacturing  firms,  make 
them  an  outstanding  example  of  a  people 
who  have  moved  with  the  new  century  while 
still  holding  fast  to  the  best  of  their  ancient 
beliefs  and  creeds. 

The  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  the  centennial  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
will  be  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies under  the  auspices  of  the  Navajo  Cen- 
tennial Commemoration  Committee  during 
the  year  1968.  The  appointment  of  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  eight  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  represent 
the  Congress  In  connection  with  the  observ- 
ances and  activities  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe  commemorating  the  historic  events 
that  preceded  and  are  associated  with  the 


.lenlng  of  the  1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
States  would  demonstrate  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  the  Navajo 
Itibe  and  their  accomplishments  during  the 

past  century.  .v,.«-  <«• 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize this  tribe  centennial,  and  accordingly 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  2745,  without  amendment. 


CHARLOTTE,  N.C.,  DAY 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to 
designate  May  20,  1968,  as  "Charlotte, 
N  C  Day"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
171  congress  assembled.  That  May  20,  1968. 
is  herebv  designated  as  "Charlotte,  North 
Cdrollnabay"  In  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  such  city,  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  10221,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
designate  May  20,  1968,  as  "Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Day/'  in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  that  city. 

^  STATEMENT 

The  year  1968  will  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  city  of 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  by  the  State  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina. 

Charlotte,  called  the  Queen  City,  was  for 
the  wife  of  George  HI,  King  of  England,  and 
the  county  of  Mecklenburg  which  embraces 
Charlotte  was  taken  from  the  name  of  tne 
Queen's  Royal  House  in  Germany. 

Throughout  1968  the  people  of  Charlotte 
have  planned  an  elaborate  celebration  of 
their  bicentennial.  During  the  year,  Char- 
lotte win  present  an  outdoor  drama  by  one 
of  the  State's  most  gllted  literary  talents, 
Legette  Blythe.  The  drama  will  be  given 
throughout  the  summer  months  in  a  4,ooo- 
seat  amphitheater  now  under  construction. 
Several  souvenir  magazines  wlU  be  publ  shed 
and  a  book  has  been  written— "Charlotte, 
Queen  of  Carollnas"  by  Kenneth  and  Blanche 

Marsh.  _.      ,  ....     ,  , 

The  general  chairman  of  the  Charlotte  bi- 
centennial is  Mr.  John  M.  Belk,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  the  Queen  City.  He  Is  attempt- 
ing  to  have  the  State  Culture  Week  held  this 
year  in  Charlotte  and  a  Jazz  festival,  similar 
to  the  one  In  Newport,  R.I..  Is  expected  to  be 
held  with  many  famous  North  Carolina  Jazz 
musicians  returning  to  the  State  to  partici- 
pate. .  ,  ..  _ 
Charlotte  has  become  the  center  of  the 
largest  concentration  of  population  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  It  is  second  only 
to  Chicago  as  a  major  national  trucking 
center,  and  because  of  its  busy  air,  bus.  and 
rail  Industry,  Charlotte  U  a  major  distribu- 
tion center  for  the  entire  Southeast. 

Since  1930  Charlotte's  population  has 
grown  by  almost  150  percent  and  a  90-Pe«ent 
increase  has  been  forecast  from  I960  to  1980. 
Not  only  is  the  growth  In  Charlotte's  popula- 
tion expected  to  continue  at  this  phenomenal 
rate  of  Increase;  the  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing market  area  served  by  Charlotte  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  substantial. 


The  city  of  Charlotte  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  and 
the  committee  believes  that  during  thU  bi- 
centennial year  it  would  be  most  fl"lng  to 
focus  national  attention  on  Mecklenburg 
County  and  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  ap- 
propriate for  our  country  to  recognize  Char- 
lotte's anniversary  in  this  way.  because  in 
so  many  Instances  the  historical  background 
and  dvnamlc  growth  of  Charlotte  are  typical 
of  our  Nation.  Accordingly,  the  comrnlttee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  resolution  has  a 
meritorious  purpose  and  therefore  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution   131,   without  amendment. 


The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
Back  to  press,  1.000  copies----    ---  $1,735.56 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  'S  2658 1  to  amend  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  weight  and  width 
limitations  on  the  Interstate  System,  in 
order  to  make  certain  increases  in  such 
limitations,  was  announced  as  next  in 

order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  <S.  2884)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as 
to  recommend  to  the  several  States  that 
its  absentee  registration  and  voting  pro- 
cedures be  extended  to  all  citizens  tem- 
porarily residing  abroad  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


RESEARCH  NEEDS  IN  AGING 
The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  66 >  to  print,  for  Uie  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aping,  addi- 
tional copie.s  of  its  hearings  on  long- 
range  program  and  re.eaich  needs  in 
aging  was  considered  and  atueed  to.  as 

follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  ^.  That  there  be 
printed  for  ihc  u.se  of  the  Senate  Specla 
committee  on  .^glng  six  thousvj::d  addit.onai 
copies  of  its  hearings  ol  the  Niiieueth  Con- 
gress, entitled  -Long-Range  Program  and 
Lsearch  Needs  in  Aging  and  Related  Fields. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  unnted  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  liom  the  report  'No. 
1029),  explaining  the  purpo.^cs  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66  would 
authorize  the  prl:.tlng  for  U^e  "«Vr^oo''o\'?d"lI 
ate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  6.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its,  hearings  of  the  90th  Con- 
eresF.  entitled  ■I.cng-Range  Program  and 
Research  Needs  i;.  Aging  and  R«'la\P.<l  ??'*|?,. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
public  Printer,  is  iis  loUows: 

Printing-cost  cr4imate 
6.000  additional  copies,  at  $825.34 

perthousand $4.  9. '52.  04 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     COMMIS- 
SION   ON    BALANCED    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT      AND     CREATION 
OF  NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  SERV- 
ICE CORPORATION 
The   concurrent   resolution    <S.   Con. 
Res  64)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  Hearings  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Bal- 
anced Economic  Development  and  the 
Creation  of  a  Northwest  Regional  Serv- 
ice   Corporation    was    considered    and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
nrlnted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  hearings 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  on 
SJ  Res.  64,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development,  and  S. 
1602,  to  create  a  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1028),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  64  would  au- 
thorize the  printing  for  the  use  o'^^e  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  1  000  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  of 
the  '90th  Congress,  first  session,  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64,  to  estabUsh  a  CommlB- 
sion  on  Balanced  Economic  Development, 
and  S.  1602,  to  create  a  Northwest  Regional 
Services  Corporation. 


THE    OZARKS    REGIONAL    COMMIS- 
SION REPORT 
The  resolution  <S.  Res.  255  >   to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  Fir.st  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ozarks  Rpeional  Commis- 
<;ion.  for  the  period  from  September  7, 
1966,  to  December  31,  1967,  was  consid- 
ercd'and  agreed  to.  a.s  follows: 
s   RE';   255 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  for  the  period 
from  September  7.  1966.  to  December  31.  196J, 
pursuant  to  section  510  of  the  P"bllc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  ( Pub- 
lic Law  89-136) :  and  that  there  be  printed  lor 
the  ule  of  the  committee  on  Public  Works 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1030).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

senate  Resolution  255  ^o^<l  ^^^^^^Ti^.^*!^ 
nrlntlng  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
^^lon,  for  the  period  from  September  7. 
1966.  to  December  31,  1967.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (P^^llc  I^W  89- 
136) .  The  resolution  also  would  Provide  1,000 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
^e  of  the  committee  on  Pvibllc  Works 

The  printing-cost  estimate.  suppUed  by 
the  PubUc  Prlrter.  is  as  follows: 
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Printing-cost  estimate 
To    print    as    a    document     (1,500 

copies)     $278.97 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $28.98  per 

thousand    28.98 


Toital  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

265 307.95 


HISTORY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  to  print 
the  "History  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldsuy  Together  With  Chairmen  and 
Members  Assigned  Thereto.  1816-1967" 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  258 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  entitled  "History  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Together  With 
Chairmen  and  Members  Assigned  Thereto, 
1816-1967".  and  that  there  be  printed  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1031),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  258  would  authorize  the 
printing  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  docvi- 
ment  of  a  compilation  of  materials  entitled 
"History  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Together  With  Chairmen  and  Members  As- 
signed Thereto.  1816-1967."  and  further 
would  authorize  the  printing  of  10.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  sucli  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print  as  a  document  ( 1 ,500 

copies)     81.636.96 

10.000  additlontil  copies,  at  Sn4,13 

per  thousand 1.  141.  30 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 
258   


2,  778.  26 


FEDERAL  ARCTIC  RESEARCH 

The  resolution  iS.   Res.   259)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  entitled 
"Federal    Arctic    Research"    was    con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.    Res.   259 

Resolced.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  entitled  "Federal 
Arctic  Research",  prepared  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  chair- 
man. Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Committee  on  Appropriations,  by  George 
A.  Doumani,  Science  Policy  Research  Divi- 
sion. Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  lor  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1032),  explaining  tlie  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Senate  Resolution  259  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  report 
entitled  "Federal  Arctic  Research,"  prepared 
according  to  the  instructions  o'.  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  chairman.  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, by  Oeorge  A.  Doumani,  Science  Policy 
Research  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress.  There  would  be 
printed  1,000  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  IS  as  follows : 

Printing-coat  estimate 
To   print    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies) $6,593.79 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $417.31 

per  1.000 417.31 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

259    7,011.10 


AIR  POLLUTION  BY  FEDERAL 
FACILITIES 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  261)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  "Air  Pollution  by 
Federal  Facilities"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  261 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Air 
Pollution  by  Federal  Facilities."  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  I.  section 
111(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Public  Law 
90-148.  as  amended;  and  that  there  be  print- 
ed two  thousand  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1033 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  261  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  entitled.  "Air  Pollution  by  Federal 
PaclUties."  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I.  section  Ul(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Public  Law  90-148,  as  amended.  There  would 
be  printed  2,500  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print  as  a  document  (1.500  cop- 
ies)    $507.98 

2.500  additional  copies,  at  $50.97  per 

thousand 127.43 


Total   estimated   cost.   Senate 
Resolution   261 635.41 


SENATE  REPORT  NO.   1006, 
90TH  CONGRESS 

The  resolution  «S.  Res.  269)  authoriz- 
ing additional  printing  of  Senate  report 
No.  1006,  90th  Congress,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  269 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
1968  report  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  entitled  "The  Migratory  Farm  Labor 


Problem  In  the  United  States"  (Senate  Re- 
port Numbered  1006.  Ninetieth  Congress). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1034),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  269  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of  3,000  additional 
copies  of  the  1968  report  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  entitled  "The  Migra- 
tory Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States"  (S.  Rept.  No.  1006,  90th  Cong.). 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $719.34 

2,000  additional  copies,  at  $239.01 

per    thousand 478.02 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 

Resolution   269 1.197.36 


CEREMONIES     AT     UNVEILING     OF 
BUST  OF  CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  657)  providing  for  ceremonies  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  connection  with 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  657 
KesoZt;ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  bust  of 
Constantino  Brumidi  procured  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  70,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  to  be  placed  in  the 
corridor,  known  as  the  Brumidi  Corridor,  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol, is  hereby  authorized  to  he  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  and 
that  ceremonies  are  authorized  to  be  held 
in  the  rotunda  on  said  occasion;  and  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1035),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.  Purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
657 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  657  would 
provide  (1)  that  the  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi  (procured  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  pursuant  to  S.  Con.  Res.  70, 
89th  Cong.,  second  sess..  to  be  placed  in  the 
corridor,  known  as  the  Brumidi  corridor,  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol) be  authorized  to  be  placed  temporarily 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  (2)  that  cere- 
monies be  authorized  to  be  lield  in  the  ro- 
tunda on  said  occasion;  and  (3)  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  be  authorized  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

While  the  Brumidi  corridor  would  be  an 
appropriate  place  for  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, it  is  considered  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  persons  expected  to 
attend. 
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PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  UNVEILING 
5?  BUST  OF  CONSTANTINO 
BRUMIDI 

The   concurrent   resolution    <H.   Con 
Res   658)   providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling   of    the  bust  of   Constantino 
Brumidi  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

H.   Con.   Res.   658 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
,the    Senate    concurring).    That    there    be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions and   bound  in  such  style  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
the  program  and  proceedings  in  Congre^at 
the  unveiling  in  the  rotunda,  together  with 
such  other  matter  as  the  Joint  committee 
may  deem  pertinent  thereto,  of  the  bust  of 
ConsUntlno    Brumidi;    and    that    there    be 
printed  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  copies  of  which   two  thou- 
sand  five   hundred   and   seventy-five   copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  ten 
thousand    nine    hundred    and    seventy-five 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

^^Sec  2  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
is  hereby  authorized  to  have  the  copy  pre- 
pared for  the  Public  Printer  and  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  illustrations  to  be  bound  with 
these  proceedings. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
,No.  1036),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  658  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document, 
with  illustrations  and  bound  in  such  style 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  of  the  program  and  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  at  the  unveiling  in  the 
rotunda,  together  with  such  other  matter 
as  the  joint  committee  may  deem  pertinent 
thereto,  of  the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi 
There  would  be  printed  13,550  additional 
copies  of  such  documents,  of  which  2,57a 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (25  per 
Member)  and  10,975  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (25  per  Member),  A 
printing-cost  estimate  is  not  obtainable  at 
this  time. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  142  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  th^n  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Dr.  Cra^ord 
H  Greenewalt.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  April 
6  1968.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of 
Dr.   Greenewalt   for   the   statutory    term   of 

^  ThT  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
use  42  is  composed  of  the  Vice  President, 
the'  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
three  Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six 
other  persons  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress, The  six  Citizen  Regents,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  four  of  whom  shall  »>« Jn^'^*''^""^, ,f 
some  State  (but  no  two  of  the  same  State), 
are  appointed  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
and  serve  6-year  terms.  »,„  ,x 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt 
be  recommended  to  the  Congress. 


DR.  CARYL  P.  HASKINS 
The  joint  resolution   'S.J.  Res.   143) 


DR.  CRAWFORD  H.  GREENEWALT 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  142 »  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Re- 
cent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  parsed,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State\°l 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  which  will  occur 
bv  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Doctor 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  of  Wilmington, 
Deirware.  on  April  6.  1968,  be  ^Hed  t.yt.'^^ 
reappointment  of  the  present  Incumbent  for 
the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  P"i^ted  ni 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  leport 
•  No.  1037),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution.  „„„„,.r.t 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 


to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr 
Caryl  P  Haskins  as  Citizen  Regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
1,1  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
t  on  of  the  term  of  Doctor  Caryl  P.  Haskins. 
of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  on 
April  6  1968.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
No.  1038,  explaining  the  purposes  ot 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

senate  Joint  Resolution  143  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  c  ass 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  o.casion^ 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Dr.  Caryl  P. 
Haskins,    of   Washington,    DC.    on    Apr"    6. 
1968.  be  filled  by  the  reapiKJlntment  of  Dr. 
Haskins  for  the  statutory   term  of  6  >ears^ 
The    Board    of    Regents,    pursuant    w    20 
use   42.  is  composed  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States^  .hree 
Members   of    the   Senate,   three   Members   of 
the  House  of  Representati-.  es.  and  six  other 
persons  other  than  Members  of  Congress  The 
six  Citizen  Resents,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
^^esidents   of   the  District   of  P^'timbla   and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some 
State   (but  no  two  of  the  same  State),  are 
appointed    by   joint   resolution   of    Congress 
and  serve  6-year  terms.  D„„,rf 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  it 
v.-as  un:;nlmouslv  resolved  that  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Haskins  be  rec- 
ijmmended  to  the  Congress. 


William  A.  M.  Burden  as  Citizen  Regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congrees,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  William  A  M 
Burden,  of  New  York.  New  York,  on  July 
2  1968,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  ot 
the  present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
10391.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  144  would  provide 
that  the  vacancv  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  expiration  of  the  t«rm  of  Dr.  William 
a"  M.  Burden,  of  New  York.  NY.,  on  July  2, 
1968,  be  filled  bv  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Burden  for  the  statutory  term  of  6  years. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
United  States  Code  42,  Is  composed  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  three  Members  of  the  Senate, 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  six  other  persons  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  six  Citizen  Regents, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  lour  of  whom  shall  be  In- 
habitants of  some  State  (but  no  two  of  the 
same  State),  are  appointed  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  serve  6-year  terms. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  William  A.  M.  Burden  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress. 


DR.  WILLIAM  A.  M.  BURDEN 
The  joint  resolution   iS.J.  Res.   144 » 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  254)  to  print  a.-^  a 
Senate  document  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  New  England  Reaiional  Com- 
mission, fiscal  year  1967  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments, 
in  line  1,  after  the  word  "printed"  insert 
"with  illustrations",  and  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  ".section"  .strike  out  "509"  and 
insert  "510";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
lead: 

S.  Res.  254 
Ke.so/rrd.  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  for  fiscal  years  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provision.,  of  section  510.  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-136);  and  that  there 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committer  on 
Public  Works  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  such  document. 

The  amendments  were  aareed  to. 

The     re.solulion.     as     amended,     was 

atireedto.  »   t    „i, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  me 

Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
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1040)     explaining   the   purposes   of   the  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years  com-  BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

^^^"*^°'L.             ^-     f        th.«cPmt  ?aTa\"thefimrorms%eItnair^Toh^  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^^^i^^^  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  that  Calendar  Order  No.  1024,  H.R.  5785; 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord,  ail  other  allowances.  1025,  H.R.  14367;   1026,  Senate  Resolu- 

aa  follows:  tlon  113;  and  1027,  S.  2409,  be  passed 

Senate  Resolution  254  would  authorize  the  ~~^^^^^^~~~~'  over, 

printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  First  ANNE  M    CRAIG  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Regional  ^jjj  ^^  passed  over 

Commission  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to  xhe  resolution   (S.  Res.  273)   to  pay  a 

the  provisions  of  section  510  of  the  Public  gratuity  to  Anne  M.  Craig  was  considered  —^^^^^-^-^ 

Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of  ,  aerepd  to    as  follows"  TA/->tr  t     ny\r^-rt 

1965  (Public  Law  89-136);  and  the  printing  ^^  agreed  to,  as  louows.  j^CK  L.  GOOD 

for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  b.  kes.  .4^3  Thp  hill  (H  R    11254)  for  the  relief  Of 

of  1,000  additional  copies  of  such  document.  Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  .3^  Good  was  Sdered   ordered  to 

The    amendments,   pro   forma   In   nature,  hereby  Is  authorized   and   directed   to   pay.  Jack  L.  GOOd  ''^S  f onslderea,  oroereo  lO 

adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

ministration,  would  (1)  provide  authority  for  Anne  M.  Craig,  widow  of  Rupert  T.  Craig,     passed.            

reproducing  certain  Illustrations  in  the  doc-  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ument,  and  (2)  change  an  Incorrect  reference  death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months'  com-  unanimous  consent   to  have  printed   in 

in  the  statutory  citation.  pensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  ^jjg  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  ^^      ^qq^^     explaining  the  purposes  of 

Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows:  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  '   . 

Printing-cost  estimate  a"  other  allowances.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  objection,  the  excerpt 

To    print    a*    a    document    1 1-500  _^__^__^__  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

QOp||k5)         _    _ .   9461.  ^o  _    .. 

1.000  additional  copies,  at  $50.97  per  EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  asioiiows:             p^posE 

thousand 50■&^  LANDS  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  proposed  legislation  Is 

Total  estimated  cost    3.  Res.  The  bill   CH.R.  7325)   to  authorize  the  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commissioner  of 

254                  ' 512.25  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  Patents  to  accept  late  payment  of  the  final 

■   ■  '  Federal  lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  issue  fee  in  the  application  for  United  States 

-•■  ,.,„    Tj„h^^*    <a     T  QfViDTn     AihQTiw    nrptr  letters   patent   of  Jack  L.   Good,   serial   No. 

™    «^..  ^^-             i     ^        i   ^V     o^frH^ffrf"  381.830.  filed  July  10,  1964,  and  allowed  July 

"ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK"  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read-  gs,  i966.  for  a  stump  puiverzing  apparatus, 

^,               ,    »    „    ,Q    Doc    ^)'7^^    oiithnr  Ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  as  though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever 

The  resolution  (b.  Kes.  ^Jj'^^l^^t^f  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  occurred,  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 

izing  the  prmting  of  a  revised  edition  ol  j           consent  to  have  printed  in  to  issue  the  patent  if  such  fee  is  paid  within 

the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a  Sen-  ""f '^"1°'^^  Tn  excerpt  from  ?he  report  t^ree  monthl^from  the  date  this  legislation  is 

ate  document  was  considered  and  agreed  the  Record  an  excerpt  irom  ^ne  report 

to,  as  follows:  <No.   1041),  explaining  the  purposes  of  statement 

S.  Res.  271  the  bill.  information  submitted  to  the  committee  In 

Resolved.  That  a  revUed  edition  of  Senate  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^^e  form  of  affidavits  and  additional  informa- 

Document  Numbered  91  of  the  Eighty-ninth  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  tlon  indicates  that  on  July  10,  1964,  Jack  L. 

Congress,    entitled    "Election    Law    Guide-  ^^  follows:  Good,  of  Palestine,  Ark.,  filed  a  patent  ap- 

book",  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  '             purpose  plication  for  a  stump  pulverizing  apparatus 

that  there  be  printed  one  thousand  addl-  thi,  hiii    hh   7325   which  was  Introduced  through  his  general  attorney,  P.  C.  Harrelson, 

ttonal  copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  ^v  R^nri^nUUve  UUnTa^  of  ^egon   p^sld  ot  Forrest  City,  Ark.  Mr.  Harrelson.  not  being 

Of  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra-  .^^/^PJ^.^^SLr   l"    1967.   It^authom^  a  patent  attorney  and    therefore,  unable  to 

tlon.  acceptance  for  the  United  States  by  the  Sec-  ''^Pff  «"*  '^\:  ^°^  ''^'°''2f L^h  nrnL?,?t.d 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  retar%f  the  interior  of  a  srnall  triangular-  ^f,  3^^;,^^^,^^- ^TthMaw  fir^^^^^ 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  shaped  P'^'f  °''^^.^°'^^^^'^  °' ^^^'^l  Zi  &  Croweii  of  Washington.  D.c.  On  July 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  Tr^Tj^^^l'^'^rimZy  Ore?  fn  «ch^g;  28.  1966,  the  Patent  Office  sent  a  notice  of 

,No.   1027),  explaining  the  pm-poses  of  ^^  L^Jac^nt  tra  rof'slS'shaS  oS  allowance  to  Klrnmel  &  OroweU,  the  att«r- 

the  resolution.  by  the  Federal  Government  containing  ap-  "^ys  of  record,  stating  that  the  application 

There  being  no  objection,  tje  excerpt  pLlmately  2.B92  square  feet.  ^f^^^-  oT^LrnnaTfssTe^e'^trtlce^Tf 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  background  allowance  was  not  sent  to  Mr.  Good  because 

as  follows:  The  lands  involved  are  located  within  the  the  rules  of  the  Patent  Office  require  that  all 

Senate    Resolution    271    would    authorize  city   limits   of   Albany,   Oreg.   The  privately  communications  Intended  for  the  applicant 

the   printing    as   a   Senate   document   of   a  owned  parcel  Is  part  of  residential  property  be  sent  to  the  attorney  of  record  and  not  to 

revised   edition  of  Senate  Document  91   of  now  owned  by  Mr.  Latham  while  the  Federal  the  individual  applicant, 

the  89th   Congress,   enUUed   "Election  Law  tract  Is  part  of  the  land  used  by  the  Bureau  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  estab- 

Guldebook";    and   further    would  authorize  of  Mines  as  a  buffer  zone  to  its  Albany  Metal-  lished    by    Mr.    Harrelson    and    Klmmel    & 

the    printing   of   1,000  additional   copies   of  lurgical     Research     Center.     The    exchange  Crowell  for  communicating  with  Mr.  Good, 

such  dociunent  for  the  use  of  the  Commit-  would  permit  Mr.  Latham  to  square  up  his  the  latter  firm  sent  the  notice  of  allowance 

tee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  backyard:  It  would  also  give  the  Bureau  of  to  Mr.  Harrelson  on  July  29.  1966,  for  for- 

The   printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by  Mines  somewhat  better  street  frontage  and  ^  warding  to  Mr.  Good.  As  no  response  was 

the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows:  a  more  adequate  buffer  zone  for  the  Metal-  *  received  to  this  letter,  the  Washington  firm 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500  liwglcal  Research  Center.  sent  another  letter  to  Mr.  Harrelson  on  Sep- 

coples)    $992.82  The  parcels  Involved  In  the  exchange  are  tember  30,  1966,  reminding  him  that  the  final 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $248.64  of  equal  value,  and  have  been  privately  ap-  fee  had  to  be  paid  by  October  28,  1966,  or 

per   thousand 248.64  praised  at  $1,275.  However,  as  an  additional  the    application    would    lapse.    Again.    Mr. 

90  linear  feet  of  fencing  would  be  needed  by  Harrelson    did    not    respond.    Therefore,    on 

Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  properly  fence  the  October  29.  1966,  the  application  lapsed  for 

271    1,241.46  newly  acquired  tract,  the  cost  of  this  fenc-  nonpayment  of  the  final  issue  fee. 

--~  Ing.  which  Is  estimated  at  $500.  will  be  borne  On    March    16,    1967,    approximately    TVi 

■  by  Mr.  Latham  by  payment  of  this  amount,  months  after  the  notice  of  allowance  was  sent 

TATkTir  \u    -nTTTT  There  are  no  Improvements  of  either  tract,  to  Klmmel  &  Crowell,  Mr.  Good  telephoned 

JANE  W.  BELL  Under  the  terms  of  proposal,  the  offer  to  ex-  the  Washington  firm  to  inquire  about  the 

The  resolution  (S   Res    272)   to  pay  a  change  must  be  made  within  1  year  from  status  of  his  application.  During  this  Inquiry, 

gratuity  to  Jane  W.  BeU  was  considered  *^«  ^^*«  °^  enactment.  he  learned  for  tJhe  fl«t  time  of  the  evente 

J             ,  ,           -  ,, .  COST  that  had  transpired.  Immediately  thereafter, 

and  agreed  to.  as  follows.  ««  i„pr«.«  m  h„rt«t«^  rpm^rpmpnt.  i«  ^-    Good   conducted    an   investigation    to 

S.  RES.  272  ,nf„^.  ".^rtn^^tr^PnTof^^R  ^s  determine  why  Mr.  Harrelson  had  not  sent 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ii^^oi^«>  ^°-  enactment  01  HJt.  /j/o,  j^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  allowance.  This  Investiga- 

hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  recommendation  tlon   revealed   that   In   February    1967,    the 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Enactment  of  HJl.  7325  Is  recommended  probate  court  of  St.  Francis  County,  Ark., 

Jane  W.  Bell,  widow  of  J.  Heywood  Bell,  Jun-  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In-  had  found  Mr.  Harrelson  of  unsound  mind 

lor.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  sular  Affairs.  and  had  committed  him  to  the  veterans'  hoe- 
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pltal  in  North  Llttie  R«ck.  Ark  for  treatment. 
?h^  investigation  also  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Ha^elson  had  apparentiy  not  answered  any 
"^  mainlined  a  telephone  service,  nor 
^wL^ed  any  business  since  the  summer  of 
Js^the  time  at  which  he  had  been  sent  the 

"°rApriiri967^PProxlmately  8Vi  months 
after  the  notice  of  allowance  was  Issued  and 
fooroximately  3  weeks  after  Mr.  Good  first 
ffaS  that  his  application  had  lapsed,  he 
med Tpetltion  to  revive  the  application  and 
tendered   the   final   Issue  fee^  ^hls   petition 
v,ts  considered  by  the  Patent  Office  m^le^ 
o   35  U^.C.  151.  which  provides  that  an  issue 
ee  be  paid  within  3  months  after  a  notice  of 
'aiowance  is  sent,  and  further  provides  that- 
•  If  any  payment  required  by  this  section  Is 
not  timely  made  but  Is  submitted  ^J•lth  fee 
?r  delayed  payment  within  3  months  after 
Ihe  due  clat^  and  sufficient  cause  is  shown 
ur  the  late  payment,  it  may  be  accepted  by 
Ine  Cormnls^oner  as   though   no   abandon- 
ment or  lapse  had  ever  occurred. 

in  interpreting  section  151.  the  Patent 
Office  held  that  it  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  accept  P^^y^e^t  of  the 
nnal  issue  fee  only  if  It  is  tendered  within  6 
n  onth^  from  the  date  the  notice  of  allow- 
ance Is  sent.  Since  Mr.  Good  had  not  tendered 
he  final  issue  fee  within  the  time  required 
.V  section  151,  the  Patent  Office  denied  the 
petition  on  the  ground  that  it  lacked  statu- 
tory authority  to  grant  It. 

Mr  Good  has  advised  the  committee  that 
l,i;  invention  has  been  in  public  use  for  rnore 
•  hin  1  vear.  As  a  result,  the  issuance  of  a 
.  ent  In.  r.ew  application  filed  by  him 
s  prohibited  by  section  102(b)  of  title  35 
united  States  Code,  which  provides  in  part 
that  an  application  for  a  patent  must  be 
Ta  wUhin  1  year  from  the  date  the  inven- 
non  was  first  uted  by  the  puhhc- 

^s  a   general  rule,   the  committee  is  op- 
posed   to    special    legislation    Pr°J'f'"B    for 
urlvate  relief  from  the  general  patent  laMis. 
in  this  particular  case,   however,  the  com- 
-nittee  feels  that  the  circumstances  Justvf. 
reating  an  exception  to  the  lime  hmit  es- 
ablishfd  by  35  U.S.C.  151.  If  this  relief 
not  eranted   to   Mr.   Good,   he   will   lose  an 
r  4tf  in  his  invention  because  cf  conditions 
omSetely   beyond   his   control     a   situatio.i 
•,hat    the    committee    feels    would    be    most 

"^p'or'th'e 'foregoing  reasons,  the  committee 
is  in  agreement  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  H,R.  11254  be  favorably  con- 
idered.  Accordingly,  the  cominlttee  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  this  IcBlslatlon 
Without  amendment.  Enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation will  entail  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  oov 

"ThI  Department  of  Commerce  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  S.  2046,  a  companion 
mil  to  H.R.  11254.  states  that  It  has  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  enactment  of  S.  2040. 


for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.   1044),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  Un  ted 
States  to  Jack  Nam  Yee.  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

S    2250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativ>-s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Hugo  Vicente  Cart-^ya  shall  be 
held  rmd  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  lor  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  June  28,  1961. 


DR.  ENRIQUE  JOSE  CATASUS  SOTO 
The  bill  iS.  1749)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Enrique  Jose  Catasus  Soto  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
a*  follows:  ^^^^^ 

Be  it   enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  0/ 

America  in  Congress  ^^^^f^''^'^' J^'^*' ^"^i^^" 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat  onallty 
Act  Doctor  Enrique  Jose  Catasus  Soto  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  fcr  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  24,  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

1045)   explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 
tion. 


DR.  E VELIO  FRANCISCO  DIAZ 
The  bill  (S.  2311)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Evelio  Francisco  Diaz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2311 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rpprcsentat,r,'s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assrmblpd.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity 'ict  Doctor  Evelio  Francisco  Diaz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fullv  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent  residence  as  of  August  2,   1962. 


JACK  NAM  YEE 


The  bill  (S.  1000)  for  the  relief  of  Jack 

Nam  Yee  was  considered,   ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  rewiing    re^ 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

s.  1000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate jnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    "ss«"»*^,f '    ^^  Jf 
the  purposes  of  the  1^^^^"°^/^^  hetd 
tlonallty  Act,  Jack  Nam  Yee  shall  be  held 
anrconsldered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  united  States  for  Permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  t^^  enaotmer^ 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  requlr^l 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  o^  P«7,^^«^* 
residence  to  such  aUen  as  Proy''*««»  J°L;^^ 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  ^h^l  l^^ct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the   appropriate   quota 


DR    ALFREDO  AUCAR 
The  bill  'S.  1960>  for  the  belief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Aucar  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

S.  I960 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U'^"*!^  ^^tates  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Jl^ft  /°r  th«, 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Alfredo  Aucar  shall  he  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  October  19,  1962. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Pointed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1046).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

^^There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  grant  the 
status  Of  i^rmanent  residence  t^  the  Urdt^ 
Rtjites  to  Dr  Alfredo  Aucar  as  of  October  19. 
igirt^  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


DR.  HERMAN  J  LOHMANN 
The  bill  'S.  2371)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Herman  J.  Lohmann  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  2371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalltv  Act.  Doctor  Herman  J.  U>hmann 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  10,  1957. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1049),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 
tlon. 


DR.  HUGO  \aCENTE  CARTAYA 
The  bill  (S.  2250)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Vicente  Cartaya  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


DR.  JULIO  P.  AMABLE 
The  bill  iS.  2378)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Julio  P.  Amable  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  J^at,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality 
Act^octor  Jullo  P.  Amable  shal  be  heW  e^ 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June   15.   1961. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  1050),  explaining  the  purposes  or 

the  bill.  ^^  ^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  tlie  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

DR.  FRANCISCO  J.  MENENDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2383)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  J.  Menendez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Francisco  J.  Menendez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  28.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 
(No.  1051),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■     PTTRPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU  (S.  2448)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gilberto  Hedesa  de  la  Campa  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  CARLOS  HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2469>  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  Hernandez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2469 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States:  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Carlos  Hernandez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  p>ermanent 
residence  as  of  September  11,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1053  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  tiie  United 
States  to  Dr.  Carlos  Hernandez  as  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  ANTONIO  PINERA 

The  bill  (S.  2491)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Pinera  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,    That,   for 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Antonio  Pinera  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  11,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1054),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Antonio  Pinera  as  of  July  11, 
1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 

naturalization. 


DR.    FERNANDO    RAFAEL    BOUDET- 
ESTEBAN 

The  bill  (S.  2501)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fernando  Rafael  Boudet-Esteban  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  The  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Fernando  Rafael  Boudet- 
Esteban  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  March  23.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1055),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflciary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MARTINIANO  L.  ORTA 
The  bill  '  S.  2504 )  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Martiniano  L.  Orta  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Martiniano  L,  Orta  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  25.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1056'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

PURPOSE    OK    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflciary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Edmee  Serantes  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  December  21,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1057  > ,  explaining  the  pm-poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflciary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


D.  CHUNG  CHICK  NAHM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1069)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Chung  Chick  Nahm  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "August  30. 
1954,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretai-y  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropri- 
ate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available"  and  insert  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1954";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Chung  Chick  Nahm  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  1.  1954. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1058',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

•  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneflciary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents 
and  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  first  entered  the  United  States. 


DR.   EDMEE   SERANTES 

The  bill  'S.  2581 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edmee  Serantes  was  considered,  ordered 


RENE  E.  MONTERO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2165)  for  the  relief  of  Rene  E. 
Montero  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  In  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of"  strike  out  "the  date  of  February  13, 
1962,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary'  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
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to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available'  and  insert  •Feb- 
ruary 9,  1962";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rene  E.  Montero  shall  be  held 
aid  coil,  idered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permaaient 
residence  as  of  February  9.  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1059),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  ptirpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents 
and  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  was  paroled  into  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee. 


DR.  JULIO  EPIFANIO  MORERA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2506 »  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Epifanio  Morera  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1961"  and  insert  "December  5, 
1961":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Julio  Epifanio  Morera  shall 
he  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  5.  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  1060),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  was  paroled  Into  the  United  States. 


may  be  approved  in  behalf  of  adopted  chil- 
dren, shall  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of 
petitions  filed  in  behalf  of  Kap  Ral  K'^  and 
Young  Nam  Kim  by  the  Reverend  and  Mrs, 
Elwood  John  Gulp,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  beneflclaries  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reaa. 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Rai  Kim  and 
Young  Nam  Kim." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  10611,  explaining  the  purposes  ol 

the  bill.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  two 
orphans  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  notvrtthstandlng  the  fact  that 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents  have  pre- 
viously had  the  maximum  number  of  peti- 
tions approved.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 
In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
add  the  beneflciary-  of  S.  2586,  since  both 
orphans  are  being  adopted  by  the  same 
parent*.  A  further  amendment  places  the 
names  in  proper  sequence. 


TIWA  INDIANS  OF  TEXAS 


KIM  KAP  RAI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  2585)  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kap 
Rai  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  204(c). 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 


HENG  LIONG  THUNG  AND  YVONNE 
MARIA  THUNG 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  2720).  for  the  relief  of  Heng 
Liong  Thung  and  Yvonne  Maria  Thung 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarj-,  with  amend- 
ments, in  line  4,  after  the  name  'Thung 
strike  out  "and  Yvonne  Maria  Thung 
have"  and  insert  -has";  and  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "and"  strike  out  the  word 
"were"  and  insert  "was":  so  as  to  make 

the  bill  read : 

S.  2720 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    That    not- 
withstanding the  provisions   of   the   Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  periods  of 
time   Heng   Llong   Thung    has    resided   and 
L-rphysically  present  in  the  United  Sta^s 
or  any  State  since  September  4,  1962,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  as  compliance  with 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ment of  section  316  of  said  Act. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  .      „„h. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  lead. 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Liong 
Thung."        ^^^^^^^^_^ 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
order  Nos.  1048,  S.  2986;  1049,  H^R. 
15398-  1050,  H.R.  11527:  1051,  S.  1975, 
and  1052,  S.  1401,  be  passed  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  »HR.  10599>  relating  to  the 
Tiwa  Indians  of  Texas  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

TIGUA  ITEWA.  TRIBE  OF  PUEBLO  INDIANS  WHO 
LIVE  .AT  YSLETA  OFL  SUR  THE  CITY  OF  EL 
PASO.  TEX  .  ARE  RECOGNIZED  AS  A  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Tigua  Indians  who  now  live  in  the 
far  western  pait  of  my  State  are  not  so 
well  known  as  they  .should  be.  It  is  not 
generallv  known,  for  example,  that^  in 
the  year  1682  they  established  the  flnst 
permanent  settlement  in  what  is  today 
tlie  State  of  Texas.  Few  Americans  know 
what  a  rich  contribution  the  Tiguas  and 
their  tribal  predecessors  have  made  to 
our  neighboring  State  of  New  Mexico, 
long  before  statehood. 

Since  1682,  a  group  of  Tigua  Indians 
have  lived  at  Ysleta,  El  Paso  County 
Tex  —now  surrounded  by  the  city  of  El 
Paso  In  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  New  Mexico 
and  back  to  El  Paso— present.  Juarez. 
Mexico,  One  group  of  Indians  speaking 
the  Tewa  language- Tigua  or  Tihua  is 
the  Spanish  spelling— had  been  Chris- 
tianized and  retreated  southward  with 
the  Spaniards  to  the  present  location  at 
Ysleta 

The  Tigua  Indians  who  came  with  the 
Spaniards  south  in  1682  were  a  Pueblo 
Indian  language  group,  speaking  tlie 
Tewa  language.  They  are  known  locally 
as  the  Tigua  Indians.  The  Tiguas  at 
Ysleta— El  Paso-Tex..  are  a  displaced 
branch  of  the  Tewa-speaking  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  central  New  Mexico. 

These  Indians  have  been  at  this  loca- 
tion near  El  Paso  since  approximately 
the  vear  1682  and  did  not  return  to  New- 
Mexico  when  the  Spaniards  reconquered 
it  about  1691.  During  the  Apache  Indian 
Wars  of  the  1870's  and  1880's,  some  of 
the  Tiguas  of  the  Ysleta,  Tex.,  Pueblo 
settlement  enlisted  as  Indian  scouts  with 
the  American  Army,  marched  with  tne 
American  Army,  fought  as  scouts,  and 
some  lost  their  lives  fighting  the  hostile 
Apaches. 

A  marker  in  Presidio  County,  Tex.. 
10  miles  from  Valentine,  states: 

In  the  viclnltv.  June  12,  1880,  the  Apache 
made  their  last  stand  in  ^^f '^^'°  Covmt^^ 
When  4  Pueblo  Indian  Scouts  ot  General  Ben 
amln  Grlerson,  USA.  fought  and  defeated 
20  Apache  warriors.  Erected  by  State  of 
Texas,  1936 


These  Pueblo  Indians  were  the  Tiguas 
of  Ysleta,  El  Paso,  Tex.  Under  a  Mexican 
census  of  1814,  226  Tiguas  lived  in  Ysleta 
Tex  Todav  there  are  fewer  than  167 
Tiguas  left^  but  they  still  beat  their  an- 
cient drums,  use  paint,  colored  feathered 
rattles,  some  ancient  articles  of  clothing, 
and  ancient  chants. 

Mr  President,  these  people  represent 
a  very  distinctive  culture  in  our  Nation, 
and  they  are  the  bearers  of  a  noble  herit- 
age that  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  Southwestern  United  States,  In  a 
monograph  published  m  1966  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
Fund,  Inc..  there  appeared  two  excep- 
tionally good  articles  that  relate  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  these  proud  people.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Tom  Diamond,  entitled  "Jornada  del 
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Muerto:  A  Story  of  the  Tlgua  Indians," 
and  the  article  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  en- 
titled "The  Pueblo  Settlements  Near  El 
Paso.  Tex.,"  written  in  1904,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JORNADO    DEL    MUERTO:     A    STORY     OF    THE 

TicuA  Indians 
•     ( By  Tom  Diamond ) 

There  la  a  tribe  or  Pueblo  of  Indians  near 
the  Ysleta  Church  in  El  Paso,  Texas  who 
refer  to  themselves  and  are  known  locally  as 
the  "Tlgua  Indians".  Their  story  of  survival 
l8  within  parallel  In  the  annals  of  Indian 
lore.  Its  telling  however,  makes  some  ter- 
minological comments  of  flrst  Importance: 

Tlwa:  A  Pueblo  Indian  language  or  group 
of  Indian  Tribes  or  pueblos  speaking  the 
Tlwa  language.  The  Spanish  spelling  Is  Tlgua 
or  Tlhua. 

Plro:  A  Pueblo  Indian  language.  Plro 
speaking  pueblos  were  south  of  the  Tlwa 
speaking  pueblos  In  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 

Tomplro;  A  language  dialect  of  Plro  spoken 
by  the  Pueblo  Indians  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  from  Gran  Qulvara  In  the  south  to 
ChllUl  In  the  north.  The  range  of  this  lan- 
guage group  was  coterminous  with  a  17th 
Centnry  geographical  area  of  New  Mexico 
known   as  Salinas  Province. 

Isleta  Socorro,  Senecu:  Refer  exclusively 
to  the  corresponding  communities  In  New 
Mexico.  In  New  Mexico,  Isleta  Is  spelled  with 
an  "I". 

Ysleta  del  Sur,  Socorro  del  Sur,  Senecu  del 
Sur:  Refer  exclusively  to  the  communities 
of  Ysleta.  Socorro  and  Senecu  located  In  or 
near  El  Paso,  Texas.  Ysleta  is  now  within 
the  city  limits  of  El  Paso.  Texas.  Socorro  is 
a  small  farming  community  located  south- 
east of  El  Paso  and  Senecu  is  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Juarez  in  the  Mexican  State 
of  Chihuahua.  In  Texas.  Ysleta  is  spelled 
with  a  "Y",  and  "del  Sur"  means  of  the 
South. 

Caulque:  The  chief  of  the  Tlguas.  Origi- 
nally the  spiritual  leader  or  native  Priest 
of  Tlwa  speaking  pueblos.  The  title  origi- 
nated with  the  Spanish  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Arawak  Indians  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Tlguas  are  a  displaced  branch  of  the 
Tlwa  speaking  Pueblo  Indians  of  central 
New  Mexico.  Tlwa  Pueblos  are  located  in 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  from  Taos  on  the 
north  to  Isleta.  New  Mexico  on  the  south. 
The  Tlwa  Pueblo  Indians  are  believed  to 
have  migrated  from  the  Wetherlll  Mesa 
country  of  southern  Colorado,  an  area  fa- 
mous for  Its  Indian  artifacts  and  ruins  In- 
cluding the  famous  cllflT  dwelling  of  Weth- 
erlll Mesa.  The  Indians  who  originally 
■  resided  there  are  referred  to  as  the  Anasazi 
by  the  modern  day  Navajos.  Archeologlsts 
date  their  initial  occupation  of  the  Wether- 
lll Mesa  at  approximately  200  A.D.  and  the 
Indians  that  inhabited  the  area  .it  the  time 
were  referred  to  as  Basket  Makers  because 
of  their  weaving  skills.  These  Indians  en- 
Joyed  rapid  cultural  advancement  and  cur- 
rent excavations  indicate  an  extreme  pre- 
occupation with  religion,  typified  by 
extensive  construction  of  Klvas.  Sometime 
between  UOO  and  1200  A.D.  these  Indians 
moved  from  the  Mesa  tops  to  the  famous 
Cliff  Dwelling  which  were  occupied  until 
late  In  the  13th  Century  when  a  prolonged 
drought  probably  forced  their  abandonment 
and  migration  of  the  Indians  to  the  Pueb- 
los of  central  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
tools  and  construction  techniques  of  the 
Anasazi  Indians  are  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  the  modern  day  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico. 

While  there  were  various  other  Pueblo 
groups  of  Indians  located  in  the  New  Mexico 
area,  the  Tlwa  speaking  group  occupies  es- 
sentially today  the  same  area  they  occupied 


when  the  Spaniards  flrst  visited  central  New 
Mexico.  Other  speaking  groups  such  as  the 
Plro  and  the  Tomlro  Indians  have  ceased  to 
exist  entirely.  The  Tlwa's  strong,  ingrained 
spirit  of  survival  and  retention  of  ancient 
culture  could  not  be  better  Illustrated  than 
by  the  Tlguas,  who  still  exist  today  as  an 
intact  group  of  Indians  with  many  families 
of  pure  Indian  strain  living  in  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  City  of  El  Paso. 

The  mature  adult  member  of  the  Tlgrua 
Pueblo  speaks  little  or  no  English  and 
though  their  general  spirit  and  disposition, 
cling  almost  fanatically  'o  their  Tlwa  cul- 
ture. This,  In  spite  of  their  almost  complete 
withdrawals  from  modern  day  civilization 
and  its  comforts.  Each  year  they  faithfully 
perform  their  Indian  ritual  dancing  in  the 
front  of  the  Ysleta  Mission  Church  which 
their  forebears  constructed,  as  wards  of  the 
early  day  Padres,  almost  300  years  ago.  They 
still  maintain  the  tribal  civil  organization 
given  to  them  by  the  early  Spanish  explor- 
ers and  the  missionaries  and  their  dancing. 
Indian  chants,  and  the  few  words  of  the 
Tlwa  language  that  they  still  retain  have 
been  verified  as  authentic  by  Mr.  Andy 
Abieta.  the  Governor  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo 
In  New  Mexico. 

The  story  of  how  these  courageous  people 
came  to  be  in  El  Paso  starts  with  the  Intru- 
sion of  Spanish  explorers  into  central  New 
Mexico.  The  first  of  these  was  Cabese  de  Vaca 
who,  in  the  1530'8  traveled  vast  areas  of  the 
southwest  including  portions  of  New  Mexico 
and  returned  to  Old  Mexico  with  magnificent 
tales  of  wealth  and  the  fabeled  city  of  Cibola 
(legendary  seven  Cities  of  Gold).  The  next 
visitor  was  Coronado.  who  traveled  through 
central  New  Mexico  In  the  1540's  and  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  the  present  day 
site  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo.  The  third  SparUsh 
thrust  occtirred  when  Prey  Agustin  Rodrl- 
quez.  with  two  other  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
a  handful  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  Indian 
servants  left  San  Bartholomae  in  Old  Mexico 
June  5.  1551.  The  Rodriguez  party  followed 
the  Rio  Conchos  in  Old  Mexico  north  of  the 
present  day  Rio  Grande  and  then  along  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Pass  of  the  North,  where 
the  modern  day  City  of  H  Paso.  Texas,  and 
Juarez.  Chih.  are  located.  The  party  then 
moved  northward  along  the  Rio  Grande  River 
Into  the  central  New  Mexico  area  as  far  as  the 
Province  of  the  Tlwa  Indians  where  the  Friars 
elected  to  remain  and  began  their  task  of 
converting  the  local  Indian  population.  The 
soldiers  returned  lo  San  Bartholomae  and 
all  record  of  the  Friars  disappeared  except 
for  evidence  of  their  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  they  had  come  to 
convert. 

Next.  Padre  Bernadlno  Beltran.  with  14 
soldiers  and  Indian  servants  and  115  horses 
departed  from  San  Bartholomae  again  to 
spread  Spanish  Influence  to  the  north  and 
search  for  a  trace  of  the  missing  Friars.  This 
party  followed  the  Rodriguez  trail  as  far  as 
the  Tlwa  Indian  Pueblo  of  Puara,  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  day  New  Mexico  commu- 
nity of  Bernalillo,  where  they  verified  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  Friars  had  Indeed  been 
murdered.  Before  returning  to  Old  Mexico, 
they  claimed  to  have  visited  74  Pueblos  with 
a  population  of  253.000  Indians,  a  figure  that 
may  be  excessive.  They  also  brought  back 
with  them  more  tales  and  rumors  of  Cibola, 
the  mythical  Ctty  that  spurred  most  of  the 
Spanish  exploration  jn  the  new  frontier. 

On  January  26.  1598.  the  first  Spanish  ex- 
pedition with  serious  Intent  to  colonize  left 
Mexico  headed  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate.  Ac- 
companying him  were  130  soldiers  who  were 
also  colonists,  their  families,  a  large  contin- 
gent of  Indian  servants  and  a  band  of  Friars. 
This  group  was  accompanied  by  83  wagons 
and  several  thousand  head  of  cattle.  They 
reached  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  or  near  the 
present  day  town  of  San  Ellzarlo,  Texas,  on 
the  20th  day  of  April.  1598.  Ten  days  later  on 
the  30th,  Onate  took  o£Bcial  possession  of  New 


Mexico.  Proceeding  westward  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  crossed  the  river 
at  'El  Paso  del  Norte",  a  name  bestowed  by 
him  on  what  is  now  the  city  of  Juarez.  The 
name,  of  course,  survives  today  in  the  Amer- 
ican city  of  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Onate  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded 
through  the  Pass  of  the  North  and  with  the 
river,  bent  northward,  traveling  from  pueblo 
to  pueblo  and  in  a  bloodless  conquest, 
brought  civil  organization  to  the  tribes.  The 
name  of  the  civil  office  holders  he  created 
such  a  Cacique.  Alguacil.  Capitan  and  Major 
Domo  are  the  very  names  of  the  office  holders 
of  the  Tlguas  at  this  time.  Strangely  enough, 
the  Pueblos  of  central  New  Mexico  for  many 
of  their  office  holders,  no  longer  use  these 
ancient  Spanish  titles  but  Instead  use  names 
common  to  office  holders  In  the  United 
States;  such  as  Governor.  Lt.  Governor. 
Sheriff  and  so  on.  The  Onate  expedition  be- 
sides bringing  Christianity  and  civil  or- 
ganization and  colonists,  also  established 
lines  of  communication  and  trade  between 
New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico. 

Following  the  Onate  expedition,  a  Mission 
Important  later  on  to  our  story  was  estab- 
lished by  Padre  Garcia  de  Zunlga.  accom- 
panied by  Frey  Juan  de  Salazar  and  10 
families  of  Christian  Indians  who  opened  a 
church  mission  for  the  Mansos  Indians.  The 
Church  was  dedicated  to  the  most  Holy 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  on  December  8,  1659 
and  is  a  present  day  site  of  the  vigorous 
Mexican  metropolis  of  Juarez.  The  founda- 
tion and  corner  stone  of  the  Church  were 
layed  on  April  2.  1662. 

The  Isleta  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  was 
named  by  the  Spanish  due  to  Its  location  on 
a  small  Island  !n  the  Rio  Grande  River 
formed  by  the  main  river  channel  and  a 
tributary.  The  main  channel  filled  with 
alluvial  deposits  over  the  years  and  the  pres- 
ent day  pueblo  is  situated  entirely  on  the 
west  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  main 
channel  now  passes  east  of  the  Pueblo.  In 
1670  and  1680  it  became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
scattered  groups  of  Plro  and  Tomplro  speak- 
ing Pueblo  Indians  fleeing  from  increasing 
Inroads  from  the  fierce,  warlike  Comanche 
and  Apache  tribes  east  of  the  Manzano  Moun- 
tains. There  is  evidence  that  refugees  from 
the  Mission  Churches  at  Gran  Quivera.  Quart 
and  Abo  in  the  Salinas  Province  came  to 
Isleta.  However,  the  Tuva  culture  continued 
to  predominate  and  all  trace  of  these 
Tomplro  spteaking  Indians  has  vanished. 

There  is  not  much  written  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo 
between  1613  and  1680.  In  1680.  the  first  sub- 
stantial repulse  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World  occurred  when  an  Indian  Cacique 
named  Pope,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  attempt  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  Indian  Priests  and  their 
political  powers  successfully  organized  a 
Revolt  against  the  Spaniards  from  his  strong- 
hold in  the  Taos  Pueblo.  The  Revolt  spread 
southward  and  the  Spanish  officials  and  col- 
onists along  with  the  Catholic  Missionaries 
•were  forced  to  retreat  in  a  blood  path  that 
claimed  more  than  400  victims,  including  21 
missionaries  and  73  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  Spaniards  quickly  fell  back  with 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico.  Otermin.  to 
the  Isleta  Pueblo  and  then  further  south- 
ward to  a  camp  called  La  Salenlta.  which 
may  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
day  town  of  Canutillo,  Texas,  where  a  camp 
was  established  while  the  refugees  cared  for 
their  wounds  and  considered  returning  to 
the  North  to  recapture  their  lost  holdings. 
Accompanying  the  Spaniards  southward  were 
several  groups  of  Indians  including  a  few 
Tiwas.  Whether  these  Indians  came  as  refu- 
gees or  as  bearers  of  burden  is  not  certain. 
In  any  event,  it  Is  known  that  most  of  the 
Indian  population  at  Isleta  I*ueblo  remained 
when  the  Spaniards  left  and  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  freedom. 

The  Isleta  Pueblo  as  a  whole,  did  not  Join 
In  the  great  Indian  Revolt  and  some  attrl- 
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bute  this  to  evidence  that  the  ^^^1%^"^^^^° 
Indians  were  loyal  to  the  Cross  and  Spain.  It 
IS  equally  plausable  that  being  the  southern 
most  Tlwa  Pueblo  and  the  natural  pthfrlng 
point  for  all  of  the  refugees  fro^^the  North 
?hat  the  Spaniards  were  in  such  strength 
that  the  Indians  were  not  so  foolhardy  as  to 

When  the  survivors  arrived  at  La  Salenlta, 
there  were  already  three  Pueblo  Missions  in 
he  vicinity  of  El  Paso;  the  ^an^Ds  at  the 
San  Francisco,  (near  present  day  FaDens. 
Texas);  and  Sumas  and  Humanas  at  the 
SSn  Of  La  soledad  (seventy  leagues 
^utheast  of  Guadalupe).  The  Humanas  had 
probably  come  from  the  Pueblo  and  ment 
oSratea  oy  the  National  Park  S^fvice^Ttiese 
i^lans  had  earlier  fled  from  the  Apache 
and  Commanche  depredations  in  the  Sallnw 
Province  with  some  coming  South  to  El  Paso 
and  others,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  the 
Isleta  Pueblo. 

Gov    Otermin  finally  decided  to  abandon 
any  attempt  at  reconquest  in  \680  and  pro- 
cJded  south  to  the  safety  of  the  Mission  of 
Guadalupe    at    Juarez.    Once    "lere     th«e 
camps   for    the   Indians   accompanying  ^e 
retreating  Spaniards  were  established.  The 
sacr^ento  Camp  was  established  ^th  the 
first  Priest  being  Father  Alvaro  de  Zavalata^ 
This  camp  was  located  at  or  near  the  present 
Mission   Church   at  Ysleta,  Texas   and   the 
first    Church    was    constructed    of    logs,    a 
second  camp  called  St.  Pedro  de  Alcantarra 
w^  established  and  the  first  Priest  was  Frey 
Antonio   Guerra.   This    camp    was    probably 
located   south   of   the  present  day  town  of 
Socorro,  Texas  and  later  moved  to  S^°"°-  ^ 
third  camp  Seneca  del  Sur  was  established 
near  Socorro.  At  this  time,  a  very  Interesting 
entry  was  made  in  the  records  and  archives 
of  the  present  day  Ysleta  Mission  Church  to 
the  effect  that  in  addition  to  the  camps  es- 
tablished   by   the  Spaniards,  'a   few  T^hua 
(Tlwa)    try   to   found   Ysleta  del   Sur  in   a 
nearby  place".  A  nearby  place  referring  to  a 
place  near  Sacramento  Camp. 

In  1681    Otermin  determined  to  recapture 
the  lost  territories,  mounted  an  expedition 
northward    and    successfully    ^urprteed    the 
Isleta  Pueblo  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
cmd  captured  substantially  all  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants, numbering  possibly  as  many  as  500 
The  Spaniards   moved  northward  but  were 
repulsed    by    the    other    Pueblos    and    once 
again  fell  back  towards  El  Paso.  As  many  as 
100  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  Indians  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  escaped  on  the  Journey  south- 
ward and  with  a  few  others  who  had  evaded 
capture  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  raid,  pos- 
.iblv  took  refuge  with  the  Hopl  Indians  of 
Arizona,    with    whom    the    Tlwa    speaking 
Pueblos  had  always  maintained  friendly  con- 
tact. The  majority  of  the  Isleta  Pneblo  In- 
dians accompanied  the   Spanish  southward 
and  no  doubt,  many  perished  crossing  the 
dread  Jounada  del  Muerto.  a  trackless  waste 
of  60  miles,  void  of  water  and  shelter. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Pass  of  the  North,  an  interesting  note  ap- 
pears in  the  archives  of  the  Ysleta  Church 
mission  in  February,  1682.  to  the  affect  that 
■•305  Tlhua  Indians  coming  from  Isleta,  New 
Mexico  failed  to  stay  in  Ysleta  del  sur  the 
camp   the  Tlhuas   themselves  had   tried  to 
found.  In   1683.   another  notation  In  these 
records  Is  worthy  of  note,  to  the  effect  that 
•■the    Tlhua    Indians    Joined   the    Camp    of 
Sacramento  and  It  Is  now  called  Sacramento 
de  los  Tlhuas  de   Ysleta.  with   Sacramento 
and    San    Antonio   as   Patron   Saint  .   This 
entry   undoubtedly   refen'ed   to   the   ^ra- 
mento    Camp,    established    by    the    Span- 
iards.  It    is    interesting   to    note   that    the 
Spanish  records  at  this  time  do  not  refer  to 
Ysleta  as  Ysleta  del  Sur  and  that  It  may 
have  been  the  Indians  themselves  who  gave 
this  name  to  their  new  location,  which  Is  the 
name  they  are   today  genetically  and  his- 
torically known  by.  _      .^     ,-.       ». 
In  1684,  the  records  of  the  Ysleta  Church 


indicate  that  Gov.  Cru/.le  organized  the  new 
remphasls  added)  pueblos  ot  Sacramen^  d 
los  Tihuas  del  Ysleta  and  St.  Pedro  deA^ 
cantarra  de  los  Plros  de  Socorro.  This  sarne 
year   the  Mansos  Indians  In  J""ez  revolted 
and  the  Ysleta   and  Socorro  Pueblos j/ere^ 
along  with  other  settlements    closer  to  the 
control  of  the  military  garrison   In  Juarez 
10  lowing  a  series  of  abortive  Indian  Revol^^ 
•These  chxirch  archives  further  record  that 
in  1691  Governor  Diego  de  las  Vargas   in  the 
name  of  King  Carlos  II  gave  Friar  Joaquin 
de  ntno  osa  official  responsibility  for  the  Mis- 
sions  with   the   new   name   of   '■Mission   of 
corpus  Christl  de  los  Tehuasde  Ysleta"  and 
•Mission  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Llmpla  Con- 
cepclon  de  los  Piros  de  Socorro''  and  that  the 
construction    of    new    Churches    was    au- 

'' ThS  are  two  other  notations  of  note  in 
these  records,  pertaining  to  the  Ysleta  del 
sur  Pueblo,  indicating  that  in  1749.  the  new 
Church  of  Vsleta  was  constructed,  the  walls 
of  Jhfch  are  incorporated  In  the  presently 
existing  Church  and  that  in  1760  Bishop 
Tamaron  from  Durango  visited  the  Pueblo 
and  noted  that  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
-425  Tihuas  and  135  Spanish".  ^^^.^^ 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Isleta.  New  Mexico 
Pu'bfo  there  is  evidence  that  the  pue^o 
remained  vacant  for  a  time  after  1681.  The 
Pueblo  was  reoccupied  sometime  between 
1709  and  1719.  at  which  time  Tlwa  speak- 
ing mmans  repopulated  the  pueblo  perhaps 
refurnlng  from  the  Hopl  country  along  with 
Hon[  Indians,  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
married and  possibly  by  Tiwas  moving  from 
nelghbormg  Tlwa  Pueblos,  either  forced  by 
drouth  or  religious  differences^  mp^i<-o 

There  is  still  today  in  Isleta.  New  Mexico 
evidence  in  the  names  of  outlying  commu- 
nities of  the  presence  for  a  time  of  Hopl 
"ndians  although  their  culture  has.  either 
dlappeared  or  they  themselves  re  turned  to 
their  homelands.  In  any  event,  a  Tlwa  Pueb- 
lo was  re-established  over  the  years. 

in  1863  the  Isleta  Pueblo  at  New  Mexico, 
af Jer  making  claim  with  the  United  States 
G^erS^ent  based  on  a  Spanish  Land  Grant 
was  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  and  given 
r  reserva'tlon.  The  Spanish  Grant  was  made 
some  31  years  prior  to  the  claiming  of  New 
Sco  as  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  set  forth  a 
grant  to  each  pueblo  of  4  leagues,  measured 
1  league  in  each  cardinal  direction  from  the 
door  of  the  pueblo  Church. 

President  Lincoln  sent  to  the  Isleta  Pueb- 
lo, as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty  authority  over 
their  reservation,  a  silver  he.^ded  cane  The 
sovereignty  of  the  modern  day  ^habitants 
of  the  Isleta  Pueblo.  New  Mexico  and  those 
o  the  other  pueblos  of  central  New  Mexico 
Is  unique  in  that  they  have  never  formally 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriS^ent  but  have  handled  their  affairs 
through  contracts  and  Con-resslonal  Acts 

The  distinction  here  is  more  technical  than 
practical  but  does  have  a  bearing  on  the 
present  day  Inhabitants  of  Ysleta  del  Sur, 
who  have  never  signed  a  neace  treaty  nor 
entered  into  any  contractual  relations  with 
any  governmental  agency  other  than  one  or 
two  Indians  having  attended  Indian  School. 
The  Isleta  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  is  a  corn- 
naratlvely  prosperous  community  with  2.600 
souls,  a  poverty  program,  a  Federally  spon- 
sored water  and  sanitation  system  and  the.r 
reservation  now  contains  209,880.33  acres. 

But  what  happened  to  the  Ysleta  del  Sur 
pueblo  in  El  Paso  all  those  many  years  after 
the  visit  of  Bishop  Cameron?  Precious  little 
is  known  of  their  activities  other  than  that 
they  did  stay  around  the  Ysleta  Church  Mis- 
sion On  September  21.  1880.  two  Tlguas 
from  Ysleta.  Texas  were  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army,  having  served  with  Lt. 
HelllU's  detachment  of  Pueblo  Indian  Scouts 
10th  Cavalry  and  their  conduct  was  reported 
as  good.  Grandchildren  of  these  two  Indiana 
state  that  their  grandfather  recounted  that 
they  had  scouted  for  the  Army  In  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  fierce  Apache  Chieftain.  Vlc- 


torio.  An  old  Sharp's  rifle  carried  hy  one  of 
these  Indians  is  still  in  the  possession  » 
meTand  defeated  a  band  o^,  20  Apacijes  under 
Victorio  on  the  12th  and  13th  "f  J""^-  '^^f 
nt  Sierra  Vlela  Pass  In  Presidio  Count>, 
TexS  I^r  a  brief  moment  in  1936.  the  Tlguas 
Sed  nationwide  publicity  when  their  Ca- 
claup  m  ceremonies  at  the  Dallas  Cotton 
Bowl  during  the  Texa.s  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion nameS  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  united  States,  .us  honorary  C.iCique  of 
the  'Hgua  Indian  Nation, 

The  tribal  organization  today  consists  of 
thrcaclque,  Jose  Granillo:  the  Assistant 
S^lqu^  Salvador  OranlUo  the  Capitan  Ma- 
i^  Trinidad  Granillo,  also  known  as  the 
LmltYn  de  Guerro;  and  Capltans  Anton  o 
sn!?er%udol,  ho  Silvas  the  Alguacil  o^She^- 
Iff.  Santiago  Bustamente:  .^nd  Major  Domos, 
Johnnv  Ili-^a  and  Rudolpho  SUvas. 

Tf  i^"  interesting  to  note  ihat  a  branch  of 
the  E  Paso  Ti'guL  is  u  thriving  community 
In  Las  Cnices  New  Mexico,  having  journeyed 
'L^.rBomctIme  around  1900.  -corcUng  to  the 
Fl  Paso  Indians,  in  search  of  wctk  .s  larm 
wborTs  The  .ommunity  nu:^.ib.r.nc  some 
40  T^ue  families  and  a  like  number  of 
M.n!srst'.r  holds  ifs  religious  ce!H,ratlons 
^ri^rforn.s  Indian  dances.  These  ndiaii. 
live  in  the  small  voinmunitv  uf  ^"^t  ^ 
the  southern  ,,utsklrts  of  Las  Crures. 

Xrch  This  group  of  Indiar.s  retains  some 
knowledge  of  me  -iriwa  language  and  .slgnifi- 
c^nt  culture  including  ritual  d-mclng  and^ 
„of,-,  thpv  are  fiercely  proud  "f  their 
inman'^i^ce  trv'  Present  day  InhabU-uats  of 
Tortu^a^  recal    some  of  their  parents  and 

^'^^-ararie^rts^^ 

?romYsleta  who  walked  the  50  miles  along 
Ihe  R^o  Gr' nde  from  Ysleta  to  Tortugas  to 
Visit  with  some  of  their  old  friends  and 
croiile^  These  visits  are  also  ren.embered  by 
?he  d^condants  of  the  visiting  Indians  from 

Ysleta  del  Sur.  -ri«.a 

The  «tatallshment  of  this  coloiiy  of  -TUa 

Indians  in  Tortug^  ^^S\T'hXl^^n^ 
r"lor\l\'L'have"no'r°econectlon^  of  any 
c^huS^t^nded  by  the  group  prim-  to  the 
20th  century  and  considering  the  strong 
religious  inclination  of  these  people  ^-nd  the 
ffrt  there  is  no  old  Church  located  in  or  near 
!h  T^,  rruces  area  w-lth  anv  Indian  history. 
t'sdouSth';^  migrate  there  long  before 

900  one  member  of  the  Ysleta  P^^^lo  In  El 
Paso  recalls  his  grandfather  starting  the 
^Z  was  made  in  1906.  At  the  pre^nt^lm^ 
in  Ysleta  Texas,  there  are  some  20  families 
L"  pure  Indian  strain.  These  families  con; 
tain  approximately  150  People  and  there  are 
500  addUlonal  inhabitants  of  the  Ys>eta  area 
of  varying  degrees  of  Indian-Mexican  mix- 
ture Every  year  they  religiously  observe  the^ 
Indian  ceremonials  and  they  still  retain  their 
K  on.  srAnthony.  which  was  the  Saint 
orlelnallv  given  to  them  as  their  Patron  oy 
the^Spanl^ds  in  IsleU,  New  Mexico  in  the 

''^[oJeJnor  Andy  Abieta  of  the  I«leta  Pueblo 
visited  El  Paso  on  the  I3th  and  !*"»  d^ys 
of  November.  1965  and  went  to  several  of  the 
°egal  rights  of  this  tribe,  which  must  be  the 
only  griup  of  Indians  in  the  Unlt^  Stet«. 
of  America  who  have  never  received  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  from  any  Governmentel 
Agency  Governor  Abieta,  Incidentally.  Is  the 
sam^lnman  Governor  who  eariler  In  1965, 
?o^eab?v  ejected  a  handcuffed  Priest  from 
the  isleta  Mission  Church  because  he  had 
planted  cactus  In  the  courtyard  patio  of  the 
Church  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  holding 
their  ritual  dances  there.  ,„„„*»a 

At  the  home  of  Miguel  Pedrazza.  located 
on  Old  Pueblo  Road,  a  very  interesting  event 
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occurred.  The  Governor  asked  Mr.  Pedrazza 
If  he  knew  any  Indian  words,  any  Indian 
chants  or  the  dances.  Mr.  Pedrazza  said  no, 
that  he  had  forgotten  them  all  but  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  Pueblo  Indian  Scout 
and  spoke  the  Tlwa  language  fluently.  Mr. 
Pedrazza  went  Into  a  back  room  and  re- 
turned with  an  ancient  drum  with  a  beau- 
tiful Indian  painting  on  Its  face,  represent- 
ing the  moon  with  human  features  super- 
Imposed.  Governor  Ableta  Identified  the 
drum  as  a  typical  Tlwa  drum  but  stated  that 
the  present  day  Isleta,  New  Mexico  Indians 
do  not  paint  their  drums.  Upon  first  being 
handed  the  drum,  the  Governor  shook  It  and 
there  was  a  rattling  noise,  as  If  several  small 
objects  were  being  tumbled  about.  Mr.  Ped- 
razza smiled  and  told  the  Governor,  "they 
are  still  In  there".  Later,  the  Governor  said 
that  this  was  In  reference  to  objects  of  a 
religious  nature  which  he  could  not  further 
discuss. 

The  Governor  placed  the  drum  between  his 
knees  and  began  to  beat  and  sing  an  Indian 
chant.  Mr.  Pedrazza  leaned  forward  Intently 
and  finally  began  to  Join  the  Governor  In  his 
chant.  Next.  Mr.  Pedrazza  stood  up  along 
with  Mrs.  Sllvaa  and  the  two  of  them  per- 
formed a  Tlwa  ritual  dance.  Governor  Ableta 
Identified  the  dancing  as  being  identical  to 
those  performed  by  the  Tlwa  Indians  In 
Isleta,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PedDBBza  and  Mrs.  Silvas,  then,  upon 
urging  by  ibe  Governor,  spoke  a  few  words 
of  Tlwa,  which  they  recalled  from  their  child- 
hood days  as  being  phrases  they  knew  as 
being  from  the  Tlwa  language.  Mr.  Pedrazza 
then  brought  forth  one  of  the  discharge 
papers  being  that  of  his  grandfather  previ- 
ously discussed.  Upon  leaving  the  Pedrazza 
house  later  on,  the  front  yard,  Mr.  Pedrazza 
told  Governor  Ableta  how  happy  he  had  been 
because  of  his  visit.  He  then  stated:  "I  don't 
tell  many  people  I'm  an  Indian  because  they 
only  laugh".  Governor  Abieta  then  embraced 
Mr.  Pedrazza  and  with  arms  about  each  other 
and  tears  beginning  to  run  down  their 
cheeks.  Governor  Abieta  said:  "You  were 
bom  an  Indian  and  you  will  die  an  Indian". 
Later  that  same  day.  we  visited  with  other 
Indian  families  in  the  same  area.  In  one 
household  we  found  10  people  living  in  a 
single  room  with  no  utilities  other  than  a 
butane  cooking  stove  and  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lantern,  examined  another  dis- 
charge document  of  a  Tigua  Indian  who  had 
served  with  Mr.  Pedrazza's  grandfather  In  the 
10th  Cavalry. 

Later  the  same  day.  we  visited  the  home 
of  Pueblo  Carbajal  and  Governor  Ableta 
talked  with  Mr.  Carbajal's  grandmother. 
Sra.  Marguerlta  Pedrazza  who  is  93  years  of 
age.  Mrs.  Pedrazza.  although  blind,  has  an 
extremely  sharp  memory  and  is  quite  alert. 
She  recalled  that  her  uncle.  Agriplto  Graiilllo 
had  married  a  Tlwa  Indian  woman  from 
Isleta,  New  Mexico  pueblo  by  the  family  name 
of  Chihoho.  Governor  Abieta  was  acquainted 
with  the  family  which  still  resides  in  Isleta, 
New  Mexico  and  this  suggests  that  there  has 
been  some  communication  between  the 
Isleta.  New  Mexico  pueblo  and  the  pueblo  of 
Ysleta,  Texas.  The  Tiguas  today,  however, 
have  little  recollection  of  their  origin  and  a 
common  myth  among  them  Is  they  orig- 
inated at  the  Hueco  Tanks  area  in  El  Paso 
County.  Texas.  They  tell  a  story  that  one  day 
a  brave,  while  out  hunting,  discovered  the 
Rio  Grande  River  and  that  the  Pueblo  was 
then  moved  to  Its  present  day  site  in  Ysleta. 
to  be  near  the  river.  Perhaps  Hueco  Tanks 
was  a  "nearby  place"  mentioned  in  archives 
of  the  Ysleta  Mission  Church.  More  likely, 
the  myth  originated  from  the  fact  that  a 
group  of  Tigua  Indians  were  taken  to  Hueco 
Tanks  some  years  ago  to  perform  a  ritual 
dance.  While  there,  they  observed  the  Indian 
plctographs  found  in  the  Hueco  Tanks  caves 
and  possibly  misinterpreted  these  signs  of 
Indian  life  as  evidence  of  their  origin. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Tortugas  commu- 
nity In  New  Mexico  with  a  group  of  El  Paso 


Tiguas.  a  member  of  the  Tortugas  group  re- 
counted a  story  told  by  his  elders  that  the 
Tortugas  had  arrived  in  Las  Cruces  after 
crossing  the  Oregon  Mountains  from  White 
Sands,  and  that  this  group  had  been  part  of 
a  larger  group  which  was  lost  In  the  White 
Sands  area  and  out  of  water.  The  legend 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Indians  at  White 
Sands  had  divided  into  two  groups,  that  a 
second  group  went  south  and  located  in  El 
Paso.  One  of  the  Tiguas  with  us  readily 
accepted  the  story  and  concurred  in  Its  au- 
thenticity. This  legend  seems  highly  unlike- 
ly, as  all  of  the  travel  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  by  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  followed 
the  River  with  the  exception  of  the  section 
known  as  Jornada  del  Muerto,  where  narrow 
and  precipitous  river  gorges  forced  travel 
across  parched  and  burned  wasrt«s. 

The  present  day  Tigua  Indians  live,  for  the 
most  part,  in  circumstances  that  can  only  be 
described  as  conditions  of  most  dire  poverty. 
Mpny  of  the  Indians  are  facing  tax  fore- 
closures on  their  small  adobe  homes.  Only  a 
few  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  modern  utilities. 
The  cacique,  Jose  Granlllo,  shares  a  small 
one  room  adobe  building  with  his  brother, 
Salvador  Granlllo.  Each  brother  has  an  old 
double  bed  draped  with  what  must  be  the 
oriental  linens.  Between  the  beds  Is  an  ornate 
homemade  shrine  that  they  have  btillt  over 
the  years.  The  walls  are  covered  with  reli- 
gious pictures  and  few  photographs  of  them 
and  their  family.  In  one  corner,  there  is  a 
small,  wood  burning  stove  upon  which  they 
cook  and  heat  their  home.  On  one  wall  are 
hung  rolls  of  paper  sacks  filled  with  herbs 
with  which  they  treat  their  ills.  Cacique  Jose 
Granlllo  states  that  he  has  only  visited  a 
doctor  once  In  his  67  years,  and  then,  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  Pew  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  over  50  years  of  age  have 
ever  voted  or  held  a  social  security  card. 
Their  principal  sources  of  living  is  from 
picking  cotton  two  months  of  the  year  and 
most  have  had  no  formal  education.  Almost 
invariably,  the  younger  member  of  the  tribe 
are  dropouts. 

The  patriotism  of  these  people  is  well  dem- 
onstrated by  the  home  of  Pablo  Silvas,  who 
is  one  of  the  tribe's  officers,  where  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  displayed  365  days  a  year;  again, 
evidence  of  the  deeply  ingrained  loyalty  of 
the  Tiguas. 

The  Tiguas  have  never  made  a  formal 
application  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  recognition,  and  for  300  years,  they 
have  lived  in  El  Paso  and  no  one  has  thought 
to  act  on  their  behalf,  with  the  exception  of 
an  inquiry  by  the  Mayor  of  El  Paso  in  the 
year  1961.  which  was  rejected  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  on  the  basis  that  the  fare.  It  would 
appear  today  that  only  recourse  these  Indians 
have  for  reparation  is  to  entreat  with  the 
President  and  Congress  to  recognize  their 
entitlement  to  the  .same  basic  rights  as  all 
other  Indians. 

Were  it  not  lor  an  expansion  of  the  City  of 
El  Paso  on  March  15.  1955.  when  the  Ysleta 
area  was  annexed  to  the  City  of  El  Paso,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  Tlg\ias  would  be  making 
a  claim  at  this  time  and  would  probably  be 
continuing  their  proud  and  independent 
ways.  The  annexation,  however,  raised  the 
ta.Kes  on  their  small  homesltes  from  $6.00  to 
SIO  00  per  year  to  over  SIOO.OO.  With  family 
incomes  averaging  less  than  $1,000.00  per 
year,  the  additional  tax  burden  had  been 
too  much  to  bear. 

While  the  Tiguas  survived  the  Jornada  del 
Muert-o  and  300  years  of  struggle  to  survive 
In  what  Is  to  them  in  many  respects,  an  alien 
community,  their  will  is  fast  fading  and  their 
culture  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  with 
that  of  their  Plro  and  Tompiro  neighbors. 
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(Page  3)  Terminological  comments,  cour- 
tesy of  Douglas  H.  Scovill,  Archeologlst.  U.S. 
Dept.  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Services, 
Gran  Qulvira  Nat.  Monument,  Route  1,  Moun- 
talnalr,  N.M.  87036. 

(Pp.  3,  4)  Origin  of  Tigua  Indians,  sug- 
gested  by  Douglas  Osborne,  Ph.  D.,  "Solving 
the  Riddles  of  Wethertll  Mesa,"  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Vol.  125,  No.  2,  Fed. 
1964. 

(Page  4)  The  account  of  the  early  Spanish 
exploration  of  central  New  Mexico  is  based 
largely  on  Eugene  O.  Porter's  "The  Spanish 
Occupation  of  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico," 
In  Password,  quarterly  of  the  El  Paso  County 
Historical  Society.  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  Pall  1865, 
p.  79. 

(Page  6)  Discussion  of  Ysleta  Pueblo,  from 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  of  North 
America.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

(Page  6)  Origin  of  Humanas  Indians,  from 
pamphlet  "Gran  Qulvira  National  Monu- 
ment" by  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
National  Park  Service,  1963. 

(Pp.  6,  7)  First  church;  first,  second  and 
third  camps,  etc.,  from  "Short  History  of 
Ysleta  Mission  Founded  In  1680"  by  Gerardo 
Decorme,  S.J.  Published  by  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Parish,  Ysleta,  Texas.  No  date. 

(Pp.  6,  7)  History  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo,  as 
compiled  by  the  Isleta  Pueblo  Tribe,  Isleta, 
New  Mexico  (Unpublished). 

(Page  8)  Original  documents  in  the  pos- 
session of  Tigua  Indian  descendants  of  the 
Scouts. 

( Page  8)  Legend  on  marker  located  in  Sier- 
ra Vleja  Pass  on  the  Clay  Miller  Ranch  in 
Presidio  County,  10  miles  from  Valentine, 
Texas. 

"In  the  vicinity,  June  12,  1880,  the  Apache 
made  their  last  stand  in  Presidio  County, 
when  4  Pueblo  Indian  Scouts  of  General  Ben- 
Jamlne  Grlerson.  USA,  fought  and  defeated 
20  Apache  warriors.  Erected  by  State  of  Tex- 
as. 1936. 

General  Grlerson  commanded  the  10th 
U.S.A.  Cavalry,  which  was  composed  of  Ne- 
gro troops.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  battle  as  told  to  Antonio  Granlllo  Silvas 
by  his  grandfather,  one  of  the  four  "nguaa 
participating. 

"Tigua  Indian's  imfwrtant  event.  When  the 
Tigua  Indians  were  at  Ysleta.  New  Mexico,  for 
certain  reasons  decided  to  come  to  Ysleta. 
Texas.  Reasons  such  as  because  Vlctorlo. 
Chief  of  the  Apache  at  that  time  wanted  the 
Tlgxia  Tribe  to  Join  together  with  them,  but 
Tigua  Indians  did  not  like  the  idea  because 
they  were  different  in  ways.  First  because 
Tigua  Indians  were  Catholic  and  the  Apache 
did  not  believe  In  that.  So.  Tigua  Indians 
came  to  Ysleta.  Texas  and  reunion  with 
Spaniards,  they  started  to  build  Temples. 
Temples  that  are  very  well  known  to  our 
history.  Three  of  them  are  Socorro  Mission 
at  Socorro,  Texas;  San  Ellzarlo  Mission  at 
San  Ellzarlo,  Texas  and  Nuestra  Senora  Del 
Carmen  at  Ysleta,  Texas. 

"After  being  here,  they  were  molested  by 
the  Apache  Tribe.  They  were  obligated  to 
'flght  with  them  at  "Sierro  Waco"  but  "Hgua 
Indians  ran  the  Apache  off  the  Waco  Terri- 
tory. Then,  Vlctorlo  sent  word  to  the  Tigua 
Indians,  that  he  wanted  to  fight  with  them, 
because  he  believed  the  Tigua  Indians  to  be 
very  brave.  He  wanted  to  fight  with  them  on 
clean  territory.  So  then  Tigua  Indians  sent 
notice  to  the  government,  because  they  did 
not  have  rifles  and  ammunition.  The  govern- 
ment then  sent  them  rifles,  ammunition  and 
all  necessaries.  The  government  also  sent 
colored  soldiers  for  help  to  the  Tigua  Indians. 

"So  the  Tigua  Indians  sent  word  to  Vlc- 
torlo that  they  were  ready  for  war.  So  on  the 
12th  of  June,  at  late  evening,  they  arrived  at 
Sierra  de  la  Vieja.  Vlctorlo  was  also  ready  at 
Sierra  de  la  VieJa. 

"So  on  the  13th  of  June,  as  soon  as  day- 
light was  seen,  they  started  to  fight.  At  those 
same  hours,  men  of  the  Tigua  Indians  had 
to  go  back  for  more  ammunitions.  At  those 
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same  hours,  onlv  one  Tigua  Indian  was  killed, 
so  by  the  time  the  men  that  had  gone  to 
eet  ammunition  returned  the  war  was  over.  It 
ended  at  around  12:00  that  same  morning. 
So  Vlctorlo  lost  this  war.  When  Tigua  Indians 
and  soldiers  went  to  the  top  of  Sierra  de  la 
VleJa,  Vlctorlo  was  gone.  Then  only  found 
branches  of  stuffed  grass,  used  for  their 
wounds.  Vlctorlo  went  to  Mexico.  It  is  known 
that  Vlctorlo  did  not  let  his  people  down.  He 
showed  them  to  have  courage.  Victorlo 
mounted  a  White  horse  and  he  wore  a  red 
band  around  his  chest  to  his  waist.  Victorlo 
had  white  complexion  and  blue  eyes.  Vlc- 
torlo never  returned.  He  died  at  a  place  named 
-Tres  CastUlos"  at  Mexico.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  to  the  Tigua  Indians. 

(Page  8)  Contemporary  newspaper  ac- 
counts described  Tigua  Indian  award  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  Honorary 
Cacique,  1936.  ^  ^, 

(Page  8)  Personal  recollection  of  Pablo 
Silvas,  regarding  Las  Cruces  colony  of  Tiguas. 


The  PtJEBLo  Settlements  Near  El  Paso,  Tex. 
(By  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  1903 ) 
On  a  map  of  the  "relno  de  la  Nueva  Mex- 
ico "  made  by  Father  Menchero  about  1747 
five  puebloes  are  figured  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  below  the  site  of  the  present 
cltv  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  One  of  these,  called  in 
the    legend,    Presidio   del   Paso,    Is   situated 
where  Juarez,  In  Chihuahua,  now  stands.  Just 
opposite  El  Paso.  The  other  ioxu  are  desig- 
nated on  this  map  as  Mission  d  Sn  Lorenzo, 
Mlslon  d  Cenecu.  Mlslon  d  la  Isleta.  and  Mls- 
lon  del  Socorro.  Each  Is  indicated  by  a  picture 
of  a  church  building  with  surrounding  lines 
representing  Irrigation  canals,  as  the  legend 
•■rtego  de  las  mislones"  states.  All  of  these  lie 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  or  In  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  Mexico.  It  is 
known  from  historical  sources  that  Indians 
speaking  at  least  four  different  dialects   and 
comprising  three  distinct  stocks,   inhabited 
these  five  towns.  The  Mansos  lived  In  El  Paso, 
the  Suma  in  San  Lorenzo,  the  Tlwa  in  Ysleta, 
and  the  Plros  In  Senecu  and  Socorro;  there 
were   also   other   Indians— Tano,   Tewa,   and 
Jemez— scattered  through  some  of  these  set- 
tlements   All    the    abovementloned    villages 
had  been  founded  In  historic  times,  or  since 
Onate  first  founded  the  Rio  Grande  at  the 
Pass  of  the  North  in  1598.  From  documentary 
sources  we  learn  that  Tlwa  and  P'ros/f" 
colonized  In  this  region  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  come  down  the 
river   with   Otermln   in   1680.   and  that   the 
Mansos  and   Suma  were  settled  in  pueblos 
near  the  ford  almost  a  century  before. 

During  an  exploration  of  certain  ruins  in 
central  New  Mexico  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1901,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  the  author 
studied  the  ancient  habitations  of  the  Piros 
Near  Socorro,  Texas,  where  the  survivors  now 
live  in  order  to  gather  any  current  traditions 
concerning  them  that  might  be  found  to  sur- 
vive. He  had  also  in  mind  the  f°r™  °f  ^" 
acquainunce  with  the  remnants  of  the  Tlwa 
whose  ancestors  lived  In  New  Mexico  about 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  old  Pl^os  range. 
The  present  article  considers  especially  the 
Tlwa   of   Ysleta    and   Plros    of    Senecu    and 

Socorro 

These  Indians  have  practically  become 
"Mexlcanized"  and  survivals  of  their  old 
pueblo  life  which  still  remain,  such  as  their 
dances  before  the  church,  have  long  ost  the 
meaning  which  they  once  had  or  that^hlch 
similar  dances  still  have  In  the  pueblo  higher 
up  the  Rio  Grande.  The  southern  -Tlwa  and 
Piros  are  good  Poma  Catholics,  and  their  old 
dances  are  stlU  kept  up  not  from  a  lingering 
belief  of  the  Indians  in  their  o  d  religion  as 
is  the  case  with  certain  pueblos  in  which 
Christianity  is  merely  a  superficial  gloss  over 
aboriginal  beliefs,  but  as  survivals  which 
have  been  worn  down  into  secular  customs. 
They  cannot  give  an  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  these  dances,  because  they 


do  not  know  their  signiftcance^Interest  in 
them  on  the  part  of  the  ethnologist  Is  purely 
as  folklore,  for  they  represent  '^^ftag*  through 
which  the  dances  of  the  Pueblos  "Itlniateiy 
go  when  the  complexion  of  the  population 
changes  from  Indian  to  Mexican.  Ysleta  Is  an 
mstructlve  example  of  a  Pueblo  In«lla"J^^- 
tlement  which  has  become  "  ^'"'Xr^not 
the  number  of  Americans  settled  there  not 
being Trge  enough  to  affect  materially  the 
Spula«on.  It  IS  therefore  instructive  to  a 
^eblo  in  this  stage  of  transformation. 
"^  The  notes  which  serve  as  the  bas Is  of  this 
article  were  collected  on  a  brief  visit  to  El 
P^o  in  October,  1901.  While  the  author    ays 
no  claim  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  bur- 
?ivors  o7the  Pueblos,  he  would  call  attention 
to  a  field  which  offers  much  to  the  ethnolo- 
^st    folklore,  and  archeologlst.  The   object 
If  the  article  in  a  general  way^  f^l^^./^^^ 
regarding  the  Tlwa  of  Ysleta  and  the  Plros  of 
Scu  Since  the  former  are  more  numerous 
^d  their  customs  less  changed,  he  ^vln  begin 
with  them. 

ySLETA 

The  pueblo  of  Ysleta.  Texas  'situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  '^hout  iour- 
teen  miles  below  El  Paso.  Is  a  small  Milage 
with  a  mixed  population  of  the  Indians,  Mex- 
Tcans    and  Americans.  The  Indian  ..ame  of 
the  village  Is  Chlawlpla.  or  practically   the 
same  as  that  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  in  New 
Merico   a  name  which  the  Hopl  also  give  to 
The  latier  village,  in  which,  they  s^y-^je  fet- 
tled certain  Tlwa  whose  '^"'^estorso^ice  lived 
in  their  territory.  The  name  "Ysleta    N^ould 
ndlcate  Its  site  on  an  island,  and  the  la 
that  on  Menchero's  map  it  is  Pl""^,  °"  "^^! 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  its  pres 
Tnt  site  is  on  the  left,  may  '^e  harmonized  by 
supposing  that  the  course  of  the  rner  has 
changed  since  the  map  was  made. 

The  most  striking  building  In  Yslet^a  Is  the 
church  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  del  Car- 
men the  beautiful  bell-tower  of  which  can 
be  seen  for  several  miles. 

Several  references  to  the  settlement  xma 
eariy  history  of  Ysleta  may  be  found  by  con- 
sulting the  valuable  contributions  of  Ban- 
croft fnd  Bandellever.  The  author  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  lines  Irom  he 
former  to  account  for  the  ex  stence  c  f  Tl^  a 
and  Piros  colonies  in  this  section  V^uh  he 
385  natives",  writes  Bancroft,  That  naa 
crime  wth  Otermln  from  Isleta,  a  lew  who 
haraccompanled  the  original  refugees  o 
1680  and  some  who  came  later,  the  padres 
proceeded  to  found  three  new  mission  pueb- 
los m  the  south.  These  were  Senecu,  So- 
corro.  and  Isleta." 

The  author  has  seen  a  manuscript   copy 
of  a  document,  dated  May  ^^^  ^^f'%^\°^; 
cession  01  Father  Cordovas,  a  priest  "t  jsleta. 
uho  Claims  that  the  original^  "0^'*"  Mexico, 
is  the  earliest  existing  record  of  the  Church 
The  following  legend  found  on  a  Photograph 
bv    the    same    priest   refers    to   this   manu- 
script: "This  document  In  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain  gives  charge  of  the  church 
of  Corpus  Crlstl  de  Ioe  Tiguas  en  el  Reimo 
de  ia  Nueba  Mexico  de  el  Distrlto  de  el  Paso 
Canton    Bravos.    to    Pray    Joaquin    \  nojosa 
Years  after,  the  titular  saint  of  the  church 
^^.as  changed  to  St.  Anthony,  the  patron  o 
the  Indians.  Ysleta  being  then  a  T^gua  U 
lage.   Lat^r   on   a   petition   was   sent   to   the 
^shop  to  change  the  second  titular  saint, 
this  request  being  granted,   the  church  was 
dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  church 
building  is  that  in  which  the  altar  now 
s^nds.  the  tower  and  facade  being^of  much 
later  constrtictlon.  The  open  space  before  the 
church  is  surrounded  by  a  low  adobe  wall. 
This  enclosure.  In  which  stands  a  cross.  Is 
called  the  cemetery,  and  was  formerly  a 
burial  place,  as  its  name  implies,  but  It  is 
no  longer  used  for  that  purpose.  Here  cer- 
tain dances— survivals  of  pagan  ceremonies 
dating  back  in  the  history  of  the  pueblo  to  a 
time  It  was  practically  a  Tlwan  village— oc- 


cur after  mass  ol  least  days  elsewhere  men- 

"  The  •  sit*  of   the  old   pueblo  ^^cljolns   this 
oemeterv.  iron^  which  it  is  now  separated  by 
a   street    The   cacique   remembers   that   for- 
merly Indian  houses  were  arranged  on  that 
mL  ?n  rectangular  form  about  a  plaza,  each 
building  a  small  one-story  habitation  maae 
of  unrllht  logs  chinked  and  plastered  with 
abcie   forming  a  type  of  building  called  by 
hrMelvans  jaral    There  still  remain  a  few 
Louses  oYthls  kind  In  the  neighboring  ham- 
let of  Socorro  that  are  reputed  to  be  among 
the  oldeTt  m  the  pueblo.  Plarote,  the  present 
SclSue  of  Ysleta";  lives  in  an  adobe  house 
Sing  not  far  from  what  was  once  a  corner 
of  the  former  pueblo,  and  other  houses  in  the 
nelRhborh'^d'^elong  to  Indians  who  likewise 
have  dwellings  and  traces  of  land  scattered  in 
smill  directions  from  the  church. 

In  late  vears  several  Tlwa  families  have 
moved  away  from  Ysleta  to  Las  Cruces.  New 
Mexico,  and  other  localities  along  the  rau 
rold  where  they  find  profitable  employment, 
^e  govlrnor  Mariano,  claims  that  the  town 
of  T^lerosa.  near  the  Mescalero  Apache  res- 
ervation was  setled  by  Tlwa  families  from 
Ysleta  but  others  deny  this.  The  Y^letenos 
formerly  hunted  bison  in  Pecos  valley,  and 
one  of  the  masks  used  at  Christmas  in  the 
Rille  de  Tortuga  elsewhere  referred  to.  is 
made  o'h7son  hide  They  were  therefore  well 
acoualnted  with  the  Mescalero  reservation. 
Td  t^e^prlngs  there  were  probably  favorite 

'=^;Srv'o''f'thrTiwa  have  served  In  the  army 
as  scouts  against  the  Apache,  and  arnong  the 
names  of  some  twenty  men  recorded  by  the 
v^Tlter  several  have  discharge  Pape"  getting 
forth  the  value  of  their  services:  "thers  v^er^ 
killed  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  None  of  the  former  receives  a  pension 
or  rations  They  have  no  resident  agent  or 
ml-sslonary.  and  although  P^^^- ^^'l^'\'^;, 
dustrlous.  self-respecting,   law-abiding  clti- 

^^?n  addition  to  the  Tlwa  living  at  Ysleta. 
there  are  one  or  two  families  In  a  neighbor- 
ng  hamlet  called  Zaragosa.  across  the  river 
in  Mexico.  About  twenty-five  persons^whose 
name  are  appending,  can  conduct  a  conversa- 
lon  in  the  Tlwa  language,  and  there  are  as 
many  more  who  understand  the  idiom  but 
cannot  converse  In  It. 

Men-  Jose  Tolino  Pirote.  Tomal  Graneo. 
Tebebuclo  Oligin,  Jose  Maria  Montoya.  Pon- 
Jiano  Oleln  Patricio  Perea.  Manuel  Ortega 
Sebastlano  Duran.  Alvlno  Aqular.  Cristobal 
AQUiar  Pasqual  Plarote.  Maleno  Marques. 
Bobel    Trujnio.    Reyes    TruJiUo.    Crecenclo 

^' Women:  Cornelia  CoUnero.  Andrea  Plarote. 
Estefana  Montoya.  Valentlna  Ortega.  Augus- 
tlna  Olin.  Patricia  Montoya.  Nestora  Piarote. 
Dolores  Graneo,  Andrea  Marques.  Juana 
Duran  Graneo. 

Social  organization 
The  Tlwa  of  Ysleta  still  retain  a  ■'urvlval  of 
their  tribal  organization,  which  Is  set  forth 
in  two  documents  drawn  up  before  a  notary. 
Dr.  Wahl.  a  few  years  ago.  These  documents 
formallv  signed  and  .>=ealed.  are  written  In 
Spanish.  The  author  obtained  a  copy,  a  .ree 
translation  of  which  follows: 

■■Pueblo  of  San  Antonio  de  Ysleta.  Teio!:. 
January  6. 1S95. 

■•We  the  undersigned,  comprising  natives, 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  maWng 
the  following  regulations,  and  complying 
with  those  duties  which  our  ancestors  ob- 
served and  which  we  wish  to  transmit  to  our 
children.  „  ^ 

"We  solemnly  bind  ourselves,  in  the  first 
place,  to  celebrate  In  the  best  manner  ^e 
are  able,  the  festival  of  our  patron.  Saint 
Anthony.  _,  .  ,_^  ,. 

•■in  the  second  place,  we  b^d  ourselves  to 
resnect  the  native  authorities  which  ^e  our- 
X  nominate  and  elect,  and  also  to  subml 
to    such    punishment   as    the    same    native 
!^thorltles  may  impose,  without  complaint 
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or  appeal  to  any  other  authority  regarding 
matters,  personal  or  domestic,  pertaining  to 
us,  without  prejudice  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  remaining  citizens. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  decree  that  every 
failure  to  respect  our  native  authorities  shall 
be  punished,  for  the  first  offense,  with  twenty 
hours'  arrest;  leaving  the  punishment,  how- 
ever, to  the  prudence  of  the  same  native  au- 
thorities, should  the  same  person  repeat  his 
offense.  That  this  regulation  may  have  force 
and  authority,  all  desirous  of  doing  so  have 
freely  affixed  their  signatures." 

This  first  document  closed  with  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Indians,  all  In  the  same  hand- 
writing, and  the  notary's  acknowledgment 
of  the  notary,  enumerated  the  duties  of  the 
officers.  Freely  translated  it  Is  as  follows: 

Duties  of  the  Cacique 

First  Duty:  Every  year,  on  New  Year's  eve, 
the  Cacique  Major  shall  assemble  all  his  peo- 
ple and  advise  the  meeting  to  nominate 
native  authorities  to  hold  power  for  the 
forthcoming  year.  The  same  Cacique  Major 
shall  give  the  badges  of  office  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  To  the  Governor,  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, to  the  Alguacll,  to  the  Cap- 
Itan  Major,  to  the  four  subordinate  Capltans. 
Indeed  all  these  officials  are  subject  to  the 
Cacique,  as  likewise  all  sons  of  the  pueblo 
of  San  AntQ^iio,  according  to  the  laws  and 
conditions  qJ.  the  tribe.  This  dependence  ex- 
tends to  the  Cacique  Major  to  look  after  his 
life  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 
Duties  of  the  governor 

This  officer,  with,  the  badge  of  his  office 
in  his  hand  as  a.  Symbol  of  administering 
Justice,  represents  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
minor  m:itters.  such  as  civil  offenses;  he  shall 
punish  lack  of  respect  to  the  sons  of  the 
pueblo  of  San  Antonio,  and  shall  give  per- 
mi^ion  for  customary  dances  which  are 
lawfully  permitted  to  the  sons  of  the  tribe. 

In  addition,  the  Governor  is  requested  to 
see  that  fatliers  of  families  comply  with  the 
sacred  duty  of  teaching  the  Christian  doc- 
trine to  their  sons,  and  of  celebrating  an- 
nually the  festival  of  our  patron,  San  An- 
tonio. Lastly,  the  Governor  shall  see  to  it 
that  the  sons  of  the  tribe  perform,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  possible,  the  marriages 
and  funerals  of  the  natives. 

In  conformity  with  the  third  clause  the 
Governor  has  not  authority  to  impose  pun- 
ishment exceeding  three  days  in  prison. 

Lieutenant-governor 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  clothed  with 
the  same  power  as  the  Governor  when  th« 
duties  of  the  Governor  devolve  on  him. 

Duties  of  the  Capitan  Major  and  the  Sub- 
ordinate Capitans. 

To  direct  the  dances  in  the  public  plaza 
and  to  preserve  order  during  the  dance;  also 
to  well  regulate  everything  pertaining  to 
hunts  of  deer,  rabbits,  and  hares,  but  always 
after  consultation  with,  and  notification  of 
such  diversions  to,  the  Cacique  Major,  who 
shall  never  permit  them  on  Sunday  or  on 
those  days  when  they  are  obliged  to  hear  the 
holy  mass  as  in  the  Christian  faith  universal. 

Regarding  the  danoee.  It  Is  recognized  that 
they  are  permitted  on  the  following  days 
only:  Christmas,  St.  Anthony's,  St.  John's, 
St.  Peter's,  St.  James',  St.  Ann's  and  St.  An- 
drew's (If  the  days  does  not  fall  at  the 
time  of  the  hunt) . 

Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Capitan  Major, 
aided  by  his  subordinates,  to  remove  from 
the  pueblo  of  San  Antonio  every  kind  of 
witchcraft  and  belief  contrary  to  our  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion.  No 
son  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Antonio  is  obligated 
to  accept,  for  example,  if  so  commanded,  any 
sorcery  or  false  belief.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all 
who  follow  the  regulations  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pueblo  of  San  Antonio  to  sign  this  enact- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  sign  it.  by  the  same  wish  do  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  sons  of  San  Antonio." 


This  second  document  Is  signed  by  the 
same  persons  as  the  former,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  constitution  of  the  Tlwa  of 
Ysleta.  It  embodies  certain  aboriginal  cus- 
toms, but  it  is  practically  of  modem  char- 
acter and  origin. 

The  present  Indian  Officers  of  Tsleta  are 
as  follows : 

Title,  Native  Title,  and  Spanish  Name: 

Cacique:    Alkamede,  Jose   ToUno  Plarote; 

Governor:   Tuwatabode,  Mariano  Manero; 

Lieutenant-Governor:  (no  native  title 
given)  Felipe  Cruz; 

War  Capltaln:  Wllawekamede,  Tomal 
Graneo; 

Subordinate    Captain:     (no    native    title 
given)   Bias  Gomlnero,  Blaa  Graneo,  Cristo- 
bal Aquiar,  and  Aniseto  Graneo. 
Insignia  of  Office 

Each  of  the  chief  officials  above  mentioned 
has  a  baton,  or  staff  of  office,  known  as  a 
klkawee,  which  is  help  in  such  high  esteem 
that  the  cacique  spoke  of  his  as  "mother," 
which  reminds  one  of  the  reverance  paid  by 
the  Hopl  to  their  so-called  tipni.  The  author 
has  examined  the  staffs  of  the  cacique,  gov- 
ernor, and  lieutenant-governor,  finding  them 
to  be  similar;  and  he  has  been  told  that 
those  of  the  remaining  officers  have  the 
same  general  form.  They  are  all  said  to  be 
old,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
tribe  from  the  time  the  pueblo  was  settled; 
but  such  assertion  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
close  examination. 

The  cacique's  staff  of  office  consists  of  a 
baton  the  length  of  the  forearm  and  di- 
ameter of  an  ordinary  walking-cane.  It  is 
made  of  black  wood,  and  is  provided  with  a 
silver  cross  set  in  the  head  and  two  metal 
tips,  one  inside  the  other.  There  Is  a  silver 
cross  set  In  the  head,  and  midway  of 
its  length  is  a  hole  in  which  a  thong  Is  tied 
by  which  it  may  extended.  The  governor's 
baton  Is  like  that  of  the  cacique,  except 
that  is  made  of  chestnut-colored  wood.  The 
lieutenant-governor's  baton  is  black:  it  was 
broken  but  has  been  mended  with  sinew. 
Theee  badges,  as  referred  to  in  the  docu- 
ments setting  forth  the  duties  oi  the  offi- 
cers, are  insignia  of  rank  and  are  used  aa 
symbols  in  elections,  dances,  and  racee. 
Dances 

The  most  interesting  survivals  of  the  old 
cermonies  of  the  Tlwa  of  Ysleta  are  the 
dances  which  are  performed  in  front  of  the 
chiuch  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
their  patron,  St.  Anthony,  at  Christmas,  and 
on  the  days  of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  James,  as  mentioned  in  the 
document  above  given.  These  dances  differ 
but  little  from  the  secular  dances,  or  bailes, 
which  occur  in  winter  and  at  other  times. 

Shlafura,  the  Rattle  Dance 
This  dance,  which  occurs  after  mass  in  the 
festival  of  the  patron  saint,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  their  ceremonies.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts — the  first  with  two  male 
and  two  female  participants,  the  other  with 
many  men  who  carry  rattles  from  which  It 
takes  its  Tlwa  name. 

These  dances  are  first  performed  In  the  old 
cemetery  before  the  church,  after  which  the 
dancers  visit  in  turn  the  houses  of  the  major- 
domo,  Manuel  Otero,  George  Plarote,  and 
Patricio  Perea.  It  closes  with  a  feat  at  the 
house  of  the  majorodme,  after  which  all  re- 
turn to  the  church. 

Newafura,  the  Mask  Dance 
The  dance  in  which  two  men  are  masked 
Is  celebrated  on  Christmas  afternoon  and  Is 
sometimes  called  Baile  de  Torture  from  the 
turtle  shell  rattle  employed.  A  drum  is  used 
in  this  dance,  and  the  men  carry  gourd-rat- 
tles In  their  hands.  The  dance  Is  first  per- 
formed before  the  church,  and  then  In  the 
houses  of  the  cacique,  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  sheriff  (capitan  de  guerra),  and 
other  officers,  on  the  three  following  days.  It 
is  danced  on  the  fourth  day  by  children,  who 


Imitate  their  elders.  The  two  participants 
wear  masks,  and  one  of  them  represents  a 
male,  the  other  a  female  personage.  The  mask 
of  the  latter  Is  made  of  buffalo-skin  and  Is 
painted  red  and  yellow.  These  men  are  called 
abueloa  (Spanish,  "grandfathers,"  "ances- 
tors", and  they  function  as  clowns,  frighten. 
Ing  little  children.  A  little  girl,  to  whom  the 
author  showed  the  mask,  called  It  a  coco,  a 
Spanish  term  for  "boggy". 

Poafura,    the    Red    Pigment    Dance 

This  dance,  which  occurs  on  the  festival 
of  St.  John,  was  thus  described  to  the  au- 
thor by  the  "cacique."  Twelve  women,  form- 
ing two  lines,  stand  facing  each  other,  and 
between  them  passed  another,  singing  "Ha- 
wl-na-a-el"  In  this  festival,  food  and  other 
stuffs  are  thrown  to  the  spectators.  One  of 
the  women  wears  two  feathers  In  her  hair. 
The  dance  lasts  one  day  and  Is  called  Balle 
de  la  Flecha.  The  same  song,  "Ha-wl-na-a- 
e" — is  sung  In  the  Hopl  harvest  festival,  when 
food  and  other  objects  are  also  thrown  to 
spectators. 

Kuf  ura,  the  Scalp  Dance 

In  this  old  war  dance,  which  is  no  longer 
celebrated,  both  men  and  women  formed  a 
ring  around  one  of  their  number — a  woman 
who  held  aloft  a  scalp  tied  to  a  stick.  A 
warrior  beside  her,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
dance  ran  to  the  river  and  plunged  his  head 
under  the  water  f  ovir  times. 
Fura-shuite 

This  dance  occurs  during  the  time  of  the 
carnival,  and  In  it  the  participants  are  di- 
vided Into  two  parties,  each  having  a  drum. 
It  takes  place  in  the  houses  of  the  cacique 
and  other  Indians. 

Nakupura.  the  House  Dance 

While  the  author  was  at  Ysleta,  several 
secular  dances  were  performed  by  the  Indians 
in  one  or  another  of  their  houses.  These 
dances  were  characteristically  aboriginal  and 
closely  resembled  those  celebrated  on  festival 
days  before  the  church.  Permission  for  them 
Is  obtained  from  the  governor,  who  in  fact, 
gave  one  of  those  witnessed  by  the  author  in 
his  own  house.  The  dance  began  about  9 
o'clock,  but  for  some  time  before  that  hour 
a  young  man  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  house, 
violently  beating  a  drum  made  of  an  earthen 
Jar,  and  singing  a  song  with  monosyllabic 
words.  Later  this  youth  went  Inside,  where 
he  was  Joined  by  other  singers,  forming  a 
chorus.  Several  of  his  companions  clapped 
their  hands  In  time  with  the  songs  as  in  cer- 
tain characteristic   Spanish  dances. 

There  were  two  distinct  figures,  or  rather 
two  kinds  of  dances  practically  differing  In 
the  number  of  participants.  In  the  first 
kind,  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  took 
positions  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room.  These  began  the  dance  by  beat- 
ing time  with  their  feet,  at  the  same  time 
almost  Imperceptible  swaying  their  bodies 
to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  As  the  druming 
continued,  the  two  dancers  approached  each 
bther,  and  the  man  put  first  one  hand,  then 
the  other,  on  the  woman's  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time  one  hand,  dancing  with  a  sort  of 
shuffle,  like  that  of  the  Bison  dance  at  Hano. 
Spectators  and  those  not  taking  part  in  this 
dance  were  seated  about  the  room. 

Several  men  and  as  many  women  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  figure  of  the  dance. 
Two  lines,  one  of  men,  the  other  of  women, 
faced  each  other  and  opened  the  dance  with 
slight  movements  of  their  bodies.  Both  lines 
then  turned  faced  the  dancer,  and  marched 
around  the  room  to  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
the  well-known  "Virginia  Reel".  The  step, 
song,  and  drum  accompaniment  recall  the 
solemn  riMiglous  Katcina  dance  of  the  Pueblo, 
but  unlike  them,  is  secular  and  accompanied 
with  merlment. 

Foot-race  (Kivehwewehim) 

The  Ysletenos  have  a  foot-race  strictly 
comparable    with    that    of    their    northern 
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Kindred.  It  occurs  at  midday,  on  P^Tf  S"^" 
day  and  In  it  the  contestants  divide  into 
two  ^oups  of  about  half  a  dozen  men  each^ 
llstmguished  by  facial  painting.  The  course 
'Irom  the  house  of  the  cacique  p«t  tl.e 
church,  and  along  the  main  street.  The  ca 
cique  stands  at  the  place  of  starting,  ho  mng 
«  bow  and  arrow,  and  calls  out  three  times. 
First  he  Shouts,  "We-va!"  When  all  get  ready : 
The  second  signal  is  "We-chol"  when  he 
Ihoots  the  arrow  in  the  direction  of  the 
course  and  the  runners  start. 

in  awarding  the  prized,  the  cacique  re- 
ceived the  fl^t  prize  and  the  winners  the 
second-  but  other  participants  are  also 
fewai^ed.  The  object  of  the  race  they  say 
s  for  rain,  and  the  shooting  of  the  arrow 
'v  symbolic  act  to  aid  the  runners  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  course. 

Rabbit-Hunt  (Shaiaito) 
Both  the  Tlwa  of  Ysleta  and  the  Plros 
Ht  Senecu  still  have  rabbit-hunts  in  which 
aboriginal  elements  survive.  The  war-chief 
u  leader  of  the  hunts,  but  permission  for 
themis  always  asked  of  the  cacique  or  the 
lovemor.  The  hunters  having  assemb  ed 
mihe  field,  a  fire  Is  first  buUt  and  a  section 
of  country  surrounded  by  the  huntsmen, 
^er^en  forming  a  ring,  close  In,  shouting 
•^Hotcha-pe-we-a-newa!"  at  the  same  time 
kming   thi  rabbits   with    sticks   and   other 

""  When^   the    hunters    return    home    with 
their  rabbits,  the  women  rush  out  to  meet 

hem  and  t(^  seize  the  game.  If,  as  some- 
MmTs  happens,  two  women  grasp  the  same 

abbt    the   war   chief   divided   It   between 
them,  in  old  times,  they  say  the  d«f '^^^^  * 
was    sprinkled    with    sacred    meal    (tluka) 
wWch    however.  Is  not  now  made  or  used 
ut  Ysleta. 


Language  of  the  Ysletenos 
Ysleta  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
coUection  of  material  for  a  knowledge  of 
?he  Tlwa  Idiom;  but  such  work  must  be 
rne™once,  as  a  speaking  ^-wfg^  of 
this  variant.  If  such  it  be.  of  the  nwa, 
111  probably  not  survive  the  present  gen- 
eration No  Ysleta  child  can  at  present 
ieak  the  language,  and  those  adults  who 
can  converse  In  It  are  old  men  and  women, 
n  is  imperative  that  philological  studies 
among  these  people  be  made  at  once,  for 
it  win  soon  be  too  late. 

The  special  Interest  attached  to  a  study 
of  the  Ysleta  Tlwa  is,  of  course,  for  com- 
oarlson   with   the   Tlwa    of   the   Pueblos   of 
^and?r  aTd   Isleta   In   New   Mexico.   It   has 
been  known  that  the  idiom  of  the  pueblos 
f  Taos  and  Plcurls  has  Tlwan  affinities   but 
he  Ysletanos  say  that  It  is  very   different 
from  their  language.  Several  years  ago  an  oW 
man  went  from  Taos  to  Ysleta  to  live,  but 
he   Jer  settlea   in  Senecu.  where  he  died 
recently    His  speech  was  Incomprehensible, 
his    native    tongue    differing    greatly    from 
that  spoken  at  Ysleta.  Some  of  the  southern 
T^wa  have  visited  Isleta.  New  Mexico,   and 
cfato    as  one  would  expect,  that  the  lan- 
Eua«  of  the  two  pueblos  is  practically  Iden- 
f^ca?  differing  only  in  minor  details.  During 
his  vlsltto  Ysleta.  the   author  recorded   a 
r-nriKiriprable    "Hwa    vocabulary,    which    ne 
hoped  later  to  compare  with  the  northern 
TUa     These    words    were    obtained    during 
several  councils  with  the  chiefs,  which  gen- 
erauy  lasted  late  into  the  afternoon,  when 
^he  Lgelus  sounded   from   the   bel    towe, 
of  the  neighboring  church.  At  the  close  of 
these  councils,  the  cacique.  P»arete   repeated 
a  long  Tlwa  formula,  °r  Prayer,  with  other 
Indians   were   familiar.   It   would   be   inter- 
esting for  one  who  seriously  takes  up  the 
Ungu!stlC8   of    the    Ysletenos    to    transcribe 
thilprayer  as  a  specimen  of  their  language. 
All  these  Indians  at  present  speak     Span- 
ish", but  when  together  the  old  men  con- 
verse  in   their   native   language.   The   more 
aged,  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  adults,  can 


neither  speak  English  nor  write  their  own 

"There  still  remain  in  Ysleta  survivals  of 
the  former  clan  system  of  the  Tlwa^ln  which 
the  descent  was  matriarchal.  fU  have  Span- 
ish baptismal  names,  and  a  ^ew  have  Tlwa 
names  They  assert  that  when  the  latter  v^^as 
Elven  them  an  aboriginal  rite  in  which  ^^a- 
^rwas  used  was  performed.  The  Tiwa  name 
of  Plarote.  the  cacique.  Is  Shlu-tusan 
(Eagle-tusan) ;  the  governor,  Mar'ano.  Yekap- 
tusan  (Corntassel-tusan).  Another  man  is 
called  Yen-tusan  >  fountain- tusam^^nd 
still  another.  Thuwlrpo-tusan  (Ral"bo* 
tusan).  None  of  the  children  now  have  Tlwa 

names.  ,     .„,^   _„„ 

The  Ysleta  Tlwa  have  several  very  sug- 
gestive folktales,  to  Which  the  author  can 
only  refer  at  this  time.  He  listened  to  sev- 
eral but  it  was  said  that  there  were  many 
more  all  of  which  are  well  worth  collecting^ 
?^ey  retain  traditions  of  the  Shipapu  oi 
^tpapunai.  the  ancestiral  opening  in  the 
earth  out  of  which  the  races  of  men  origi- 
nally emerged,  and  they  declare  it  to  be  a 
lake  in  the  far  north. 

So  far  as  their  clothing  Is  concerned,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  men  and  wo- 
men  of  Ysleta  from  their  Mexican  neighbors^ 
Tven  the  want  of  a  beard  hot  being  always  a 
dlstineulshlng  trait  among  the  men.  one 
man  ,^  seen  with  long  hair,  but  it  was  not 
U^  7n  the  usual  Pueblo  fashion.  Several 
w«e   moccasins,  and   one  a  leather  wrlst- 

^^e  houses  are  not  characteristic,  and  ex- 
teriorly there  is  nothing  in  the  present  ap- 
Sarance  of  the  village  to  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  it  was  once  a  purely  Indian  pueblo 
or  that  at  present  any  people^f  Indian  blood 
Inhabited  it.  _^.,, 

one  or  two  old  Pueblos  customs  are  still 
kept  up  bv  the  Ysleta  Tlwa.  They  know  how 
t^  use  the  fire-drill  and  the  fire-stock  (fuk- 
nsla)    and  how  to  kindle  fire  with  them,  al- 
thoueh    they    generally    use    fllnt-and-steel 
or  matches    Of^  their  weapons  several  bows 
and  a^ows  were  shown  the  author,  and  he 
^t  al^  seen  rabbit  sticks,  a  lance,  and  a 
^um  o^  aboriginal  manufacture^One  or  t.- 
women    know    how    to    make    paper-bread. 
wh?^h  they  call  pahnshave,  and  to  color  it 
rnt^^ariouB  tints'.  They  at  times  grind  corn 
,ae^  on  matates  which  have  an  ancient  ap^ 
pea^ance,   and  one  of  the  °ld  women  said 
that  this  sucrom  was  common  in  her  child- 
S    She  added  that  while  the  women  are 
S' at  work  over  a  mealing-stone  the  men 
sane    beating  a  drum  or  folded  sheep-skin. 
A  diligent  slarch  for  aboriginal  pottery  in 
Ysleta  w^  not  successful;  a  few  old  pieces 
were  found,  but  they  were  very  crude  and 
probably  Mwican;  nevertheless,  all  said  th^ 
m  former  times  the  Tlwa  women  were  good 
pott^^Ld  made  black  ware  like  that  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Indians. 

THE  PIROS  SETTLEMENTS  NEAR  EL  PASO 

The  survivors  of  the  Plros  live  in  the  ham- 
lete  Of  Socorro  and  Senecu,  the  former  sUu 
nt^l  in  Texas,  about  three  miles  below  Ysleta. 
Sthe  lairer  on  the  opposite  or  right  ban^ 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  six  miles  from 
Juarez  In  Mexico.  The  settlement  at  Socorro 
fs^il  and  While  there  are  at  present  o^ 
a  few  families  that  claim  to  be  of  Indian 
blo^  n^c  of  them  speak  the  Plros  idiom^ 
They  have  no  tribal  organization,  and  the 
town  is  throughly  Mexicanized. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  Ysleta  that  the  In- 
dians of  Socorro  are  descended  from  Kros  and 
other  tribes,  and  that  their  ancestors  spoke 
d  fferenuy  from  the  Tlwa-in  f«=t  more  l*e 
the   Senecu  people.  Plarote,  the  Ysleta   ca 
cfque  stTtes  that  in  his  youth  the  irrigation 
ditches  of  Socorro  was  called  "acequla  de  los 
Pirc«"     imping    that    Plros    Indians    were 
rettTed  in  this  pueblo  in  old  times.  The  fact 
that  the  native  language  has  vanished   and 
that  Jemez  and  Tanos  Indians  were  among 
those  colonized  there,  partially  explains  the 
total  disappearance  of  their  language.  The 


"IS  not.  w"?0  o'  ■■"<«■  "S.nt^^.f.S 

SKKECU 

The  pueblo  of  Senecu  in  which  the  Plros 
who  once  lived  in  New  Mexico  were  colonized 
at  the  clie  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Is 
iTtea  in  Chihuahua,  fo"t  six  miles  from 

.\"Torr^of^'f?mTirc^.rr7of°Td3 
housed,  in  the  midst  of  which  r'^es  an  old 
church  containing  many  ^^"^'«"\,f  "'°*„! 
few  old  paintings,  and  interesting  altar  para- 

^Th'^e^fonowmg  names  of  Plros  Indians  were 

obT^n^  at  Se'necu:  Aug-"Va!rKo;«- 
ciouei  Pablo  Gonzales.  Jose  Maria  Podra 
qua  Vicente  Paiz.  Casplo  Palz.  Dolores  AUeJo, 
Juan  Delgado.  Nlcasio  Alban.  Thomas  Ortiz, 
So  P^raqua.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  manv  women  names  were  not  recorded 
makmg   in  Senecu   fully   fifty   persons  who 

"^Te'ScTv^rllTrforr.  dances  in  the 
op^  space'b'efore  th^  church  building_^nd 
are  accompanied  by  a  drum  and  ratties_  They 
are  oractlcally  secularized  pagan  dances 
Xch'Tave'lo'st  all  their  aboriginal  s^grilfl^ 
cance  These  occur  after  mass  on  the  festival 
of  their  patron.  St  Anthony,  at  Christmas 
and  on   che  festivals  of  their  St.  Ann,  and 

^Theold  drum  used  in  these  processions 
and  dances  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the 
bousfs  not  far  from^he  church.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  log  with  a  piece  of  rawhide 
stretched  over  each  end.  closely  resembl  ng 
those  used  fur  the  same  purpose  by  the 
Pueblos  higher  up  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
dmm  empllyed  in  their  'secular  d^c«,  of 
which  thev  have  many,  consists  of  a  jar 
with  skin  stretched  over  the  top. 

•Sie  author  saw  in  the  village  several  hand 
ratui  and  one  or  two  bows  and  arrows.  It 
wi  not  learned  whether  masks  were  worn 
m  their  dances,  Inquiry  -«nc'ent  to  d^ide 
that  point  not  being  pursued.  The  Senecu 
In^la^have  rabblthunts  and  footraces  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  Pueblos. 

The  Plros  language.  ;ws  a  "^eans  of  con- 
versation, has  practically  disappeared,  as  no 
nr,P  at  Senecu  or  Socorro  now  converses  in 
u  but^here  are  still  remembered  many 
*worSs"l-hic"  If  recorded,  would  fonn  a  larger 
vocabulary  than  any  known  to  exist.  There 
;^v  be  oiher  Plros  living  in  other  puebios^ 
whb  know  more  of  the  language  than  do  the 
Senecu  people.  The  governor  of  Senecu 
claims  that  there  are  Piros  living  at  a  place 
n  Mexico  called  Alotitian  but  the  author 
does  not  know  the  situation  of  the  settie- 

"^The    writer    visited    the    church    of    San 
Lorenzo,  about  two  miles  from  Senecu    but 
WM   not   successful   in   finding  etiinologlcal 
Tr^ce"  of   the   Sumas.   The   present   church 
building  is  a  new  one,  the  fourth  of  Its  name, 
the  othere    at  least  the  last,  the  Ysletenos 
declare    having  been  destroyed  by  freshe^ 
An  instructive  survival  of  Inalan  customs 
at  San  Lorenzo  Is  a  dance  which  occurs  b^ 
fore  the  church,  when  a  marked  personage, 
c^fed  MaUnche,  appears.  Mallnche  is  a  com- 
mon modern  name  of  a  masked  dancer^  oc- 
furkr^    throughout    the    Nahua    region    of 
Scl,  an^  1 J  existence  at  San  Lorenzo   as 
well  ^  in  some  of  the  New  Mexicati  pueblos 
u  K Lmlflcant  About  the  middle  of  November 
kr«  were^lndled  at  night  on  the  hills  near 
El^^  and  Juarez.  The  explanation  given 
the  a^hor  was  that  these  fires  were  to  guide 
M^^^umaTMesslah,  who,  folklore  has  It, 
^  c^mTdown  the  Rio  Grande  and  cross  the 
river  at  this  point. 

It  is  suspected  that  there  may  stU  be 
traces  of  Suma  blood,  and  perhaps  survlvjOs 
of  their  customs,  at  Samalauca.  in  Chihua- 
hua, where  these  Indians  were  early  col- 
onr2^.  but  he  was  not  to  visit  that  place. 
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No  studies  were  made  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Manses  near  Juarez. 

The  treatment  adopted  In  the  preceding 
pages  Is  Intended  to  be  ethnological  rather 
than  historical  Fortunately  these  puebloe 
have  been  studied  from  both  these  aspects 
by  Bandelter  to  whose  valuable  researches  the 
writer  refers  with  great  respects.  As  there 
still  remain  many  important  data  to  be 
gathered  regarding  both  the  history  and  the 
ethnology  of  the  El  Paso  pueblos,  the  author 
hopes  that  In  these  pages  he  had  done  some- 
thing to  attract  attention  to  the  Immediate 
necessity  of  additional  studies  in  this 
locality. 

CREDITS     AND    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

(In  lieu  of  footnotes  to  foregoing  paper  by 
J.  Walter  Pewkes) 

(Note. — Page  numbers  given  refer  to  origi- 
nal paper,  and  do  not  refer  to  place  in 
Record.  » 

Page  1 :  A  copy  of  Father  Mencheros  map 
was  published  In  1892  by  the  Kartograph- 
Isches  Institute  of  Berlin.  Although  not 
dated,  the  legend  reads  that  It  was  prepared 
during  the  administration  of  Don  Juan  FYan- 
clsco  Guemes  y  Orcasltafi,  who  was  Governor 
of  New  Mexico  during  1747. 

Page  1:  A  special  account  of  the  ruins 
(paragraph  2)  near  this  town,  especially 
those  of  -the  "pueblo"  visited  by  Vargas  in 
1692,  Is  lo- preparation. 

Page  2:  Chlawlpla  or  Chlplya.  Note  the 
similarity  of  this  term  with  Clpla.  an  his- 
toric name  of  former  puebla  dwellers  along 
the  Little  Colorado. 

Page  2 :  Note  in  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  p.  191:  "S.  Ant.  de  Senecu,  of  Piros 
and  Tomplroe,  2  leagues  below  El  Paso  (or 
Guadalupe):  Corpus  Chrlstl  de  Isleta 
(Bonllla.  Apuntes,  MS.,  2,  calls  it  S.  Lorenzo 
del  Reallto).  of  Tlguas  I'a  leagues  east  of 
Senecu;  and  Nra  del  Socorro,  of  Piros,  Tanos, 
and  Jemes,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  7  leagues 
from  Isleta  and  12  leagues  from  El  Paso." 
If  Socorro  was  then  7  leagues  from  Ysleta,  it 
was  not  on  its  present  site.  If  the  distance 
given  is  correct.  "In  '83,"  according  to  Ban- 
croft (p.  191),  on  account  of  a  plot  in 
Socorro  to  kill  Padre  Antonio  Guerra.  the 
pueblo  was  "moved  to  a  site  nearer  Isleta." 
evidently  to  its  present  location. 

Page  3:  This  mask  was  obtained  by  the 
author. 

Page  5:  Klkawee  (staff  of  office).  The 
Church  Is  called  klkawee-missatu,  signifying 
"house  containing  sacred  objects  of  the 
raaas,"  a  compound  of  Tiwa  and  Spanish  In 
which  appears  the  name  of  the  chieftain's 
staff. 

Page  6;  Shiafura,  the  Rattle  Dance:  Shia. 
rattle.  Danced  In  two  parts,  called  Shopisane 
and  Shiafura.  Name  of  the  mask  dance  from 
Newa-de,  mask.  The  children  of  the  Hopl  also 
have  a  masked  dance  In  Imitation  of  their 
elders.  Name  of  the  Red  Hgment  Dance  from 
Poaputa,  red  pigment. 

Page  6:  Name  of  the  House  Dance  from 
Naku.  house. 

Page  7:  In  the  foot  race,  the  words  used 
by  the  cacique  are  apparently  those  for  "one. 
two,  three,"  respectively.  The  numerals  and 
the  method  of  formation  of  the  larger  num- 
bers may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  following: 

One.  wlma;  Two,  wlsl;  Three,  pachowin; 
Pour,  wlran;  Five,  patowa;  Six,  matle;  Seven, 
weede;  Eight,  whang:  Nine,  tetehem;  Ten.  te; 
Eleven,  tewln;  Twelve,  twelsl;  Twenty,  wete; 
Twenty-flve,  wete-pantowa;  Thirty,  pacho- 
ate;  Forty,  wiante;  Fifty,  pantoate;  One 
Hundred,  shute. 

Page  8 :  Names  given  at  baptism :  The  root 
thus  meaning  sun,  occurs  in  thusaina,  sun- 
rise; tathuakln,  sunset.  Apparently  the  idiom 
of  Ysleta  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  their 
kindred  In  Isleta,  and  Sandla,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  two  centuries  of  separa- 
tion. If  the  termination  tusan  means  people, 
or  clan.  Its  phonetic  relation  to  "Tiisayan" 
Is  highly  significant. 


Page  9:  Paper-bread,  pahnshave:  appar- 
ently related  to  the  Spanish,  pan. 

Page  9:  The  Ysle  tanos  speak  of  Socorro  In 
New  Mexico  as  Socomto.  "Little  Socorro." 

Page  9;  Plros  settlements:  later  informa- 
tion reached  the  author  that  there  is  an  old 
man  living  near  Socorro  who  speaks  the  Plros 
dialect.  The  word  Sececu  Is  of  Plros  origin, 
and  was  formerly  applied  to  a  New  Mexican 
pueblo  where  San  Antonio  now  stands. 

Page  10:  The  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology has  a  small  vocabulary  of  Plros  words 
recorded  by  John  Russell  Bartlett. 

Page  10:  Reference  to  Bandeller.  from 
Final  Report;  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  American  Series  LLI. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
another  monograph  was  published  in 
1953  by  Cleofas  Calleros,  one  of  the 
great  historians  of  the  Tiguas  and  one 
of  the  very  few  men  to  bear  the  honor- 
ary title  of  adelantado.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  outstanding  study,  en- 
titled "Tigua  Indians:  Oldest  Perma- 
nent Settlers  in  Texas,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TiGUA  Indians — Oldest  Permanent  Settlers 

IN  Texas  ' 

(By  Cleofas  Calleros,   in  collaboration  with 

Marjorle  P.  Graham) 

(Author's  Note. — Historical  high  lights  of 
El  Paso  and  vicinity:  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  passed  through  Big  Bend  country  In 
1536.  Pray  Augustin  Rodriguez.  O.  P.  M.. 
alone,  reached  El  Paso  del  Norte  in  1578.  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  (Chamuscadol  and  Fray  Agus- 
tin  Rodriguez  led  expedition,  through  El  Paso 
to  New  Mexico  in  1581.  In  1582  Antonio  de 
Espejo  passed  through  El  Paso  seeking 
Pray  Rodria;uez  and  learned  of  his  death. 
Don  Juan  Onate  took  possession  of  this 
region  as  New  Mexico  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  on  "The  day  of  the  Ascencl6n 
of  the  Lord."  April  30,  1598  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  present  Socorro,  Texas.  On  the  same 
day  Captain  Farian  presented  a  comedy,  the 
first  play  in  the  United  States.  At  Ciudad 
Juarez,  in  1683  was  established  the  Presidio 
de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar  y  el  Glorloso  San 
Jos6  which  was  moved  in  1773  to  the  East  side 
of  the  river,  and  named  San  Elzcario,  now 
known  as  San  Ellbario.  Texas. ) 

The  stern  Indian,  standing  high  on  a 
windswept  hill,  his  taut,  muscular  body  sil- 
houetted against  a  brilliant,  sky,  suggests, 
to  any  with  imagination,  a  colorful,  romantic 
bygone  era. 

Ftor  in  modern  mind  an  Indian  epitomizes 
the  brilliant  pageant  of  Southwestern  his- 
tory, the  mighty  epoch  of  the  opening  of 
the  West.  His  stern  face  lifted  toward  the 
sun.  the  methodic  beat  of  his  tom-tom 
breaking  the  stillness  over  the  desert,  the 
rise  of  smoke  signals,  are  all  those  small 
remnants  of  a  post  regime  out  of  which  men 
today  make  movies. 

In  El  Paso  del  Norte  one  may  recapture, 
rub  shoulders  only  slightly,  with  those  whose 
ancestors  constructed  the  past.  If  he  will  lis- 
ten carefully,  he  may  hear  the  faint  echo  of 
an  Indian  chant,  the  slow  shuffle  of  an  an- 
cient tribe  observing  its  traditional  dance. 
These  will  be  Tlguas,  oldest  and  perhaps 
most  venerable  residents  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  Here,  in  the  quaint  historic  towns  of 
Tlgua  and  Ysleta,  one  may  be  a  guest  in  their 


crude  homes,  at  their  small  mission,  and  an 
observer  of  their  peaceful,  simple,  agrarian 
way  of  life. 

Who  are  these  people?  Prom  where  did 
they  come?  And  why?  These  are.  for  the 
most  part,  the  direct  descendants  of  those 
savage  natives  to  which  Coronado  referred 
in  relating  his  expedition  of  1540.  Coronado, 
in  quest  of  the  fabulous  cities  of  gold,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  a  primitive  group  of  tribes. 
occupying  twelve  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Isleta,  Nueba  M6xlco,  eating  com  and  beans 
and  melons:  covering  their  bodies  with  ani- 
mal skins.  These  resented  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, avenged  their  conquest  by  staging 
a  bloody  attack.  The  Spaniards  retaliated, 
burning  two  hundred  of  their  captives  at 
the  stake,  assaulting  the  women." 

These  people  are  the  colorless  leftovers  of 
barbarians  who  once  massacred  Frailes 
Rodriguez,  L6pez.  and  Santa  Maria,  the  first 
among  the  heroic  missionaries  who  had  come 
to  Christianize  them.  Then  in  1583,  moti- 
vated by  their  fear  of  being  punished  for 
having  killed,  the  Tlguas  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains from  the  approaching  Antonio  cle 
Espejo  Expedition,  and  remained  In  hiding, 
out  of  which  they  would  not  be  coaxed.^ 

By  1629  this  same  nation.  In  need  of  pro- 
tection, had  consolidated,  reducing  their 
pueblos  In  both  sides  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
(Rio  Grande)  from  sixteen  to  eight.  Fierce 
Apaches — Rulers  of  the  Kingdom  of  New 
Mexico — were  their  destructive,  predatory 
rivals,  already  having  wiped  out  seven 
pueblos  of  other  Indian  nations  in  the 
Kingdom. 

But  the  howling  hordes  of  the  Pope  Re- 
bellion In  1680  turned  the  tide  of  Tlgua 
history.  On  August  10th  the  revolt  against 
Spanish  control,  master  minded  by  the  no- 
torious Pope,  an  Indian  of  the  Tewa  tribe, 
broke  in  all  of  its  fury.  The  screaming  sav- 
ages ■wrought  havoc,  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, abolishing  an  entire  civilization  and 
Christian  efforts  of  a  century.* 

Tlguas.  however,  who  had  gradually  re- 
sponded in  great  numbers  to  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries,  among  them  the  famous 
Padre  Fray  Alonso  Benavldes.  O.  P.  M..  fled 
in  panic  from  their  ancient  pueblos.  Some 
remained,  preferring  to  resume  their  pagan 
practices,  but  these  were  few.^ 

Pouring  Into  the  Mlsion  Nuestra  Seiiora  de 
Guadalupe  del  Paso  del  Norte,  the  frightened 
wounded,  homeless  Indians  and  missionaries 
presented  a  difficult  problem  to  Governor 
Don  Antonio  de  Otermin.  These,  he  knew, 
needed  refuge,  and  there  was  none  for  them." 

Governor  Otermin  was  a  man  of  Initiative 
and  action.  By  two  years  later,  in  1682.  he 
and  the  Rev.  Fray  Francisco  Ayeta,  O.  F.  M., 
had  founded  Mision  de  CX>rpus  Christ!  de  la 
Ysleta  del  Sur,  some  three  and  a  half  leagues 
below  the  Paso  del  Norte  Mission,  and  had 
established  their  wandering  Tigua  charges 
there.  This,  too,  was  one  further  preliminary 
step  toward  drawing  back  the  cloak  of  Igno- 
rance which  shrouded  the  valley." 

The  Mission.  Tlgua  home  now  for  three 
centuries,  is  steeped  in  their  history  as  well 
as  In   the   historical   record   of   this  region. 


Cleofas  Calleros.  Series  of  articles  ^  four) 
published  in  El  Paso  TIME»:  Tom-Toms 
Call  Tigua  Indians  to  Celebrate  Annual 
Fiesta.  June  10.  1952.  Indians  Release  Intense 
Emotions  In  Strange  Dance.  June  11.  1952. 
Time,  Modern  World  Deal  Harsh  Blow  To 
Tigua  Race.  June  12.  1952  Tigua  Tribe  Holds 
Dances,  Honors  Patron.  June  14.  1952. 


=  Joseph  I.  Driscoll.  El  Paso  the  Land  of 
Romance  on  its  400th  birthday,  in  Diocese  of 
El  Paso  Centennial  Celebration  booklet, 
Edited  by  Cleofas  Calleros,  El  Paso,  1936. 

^  Carlos  E.  Castaneda,  Our  Catholic  Herit- 
age in  Texas  1519-1936,  In  VII  Vols.  Austin, 
Texas,  1932-1952, 

«  Clenofas  Calleros,  La  Antorcha  de  El  Paso 
del  Norte,  El  Paso,  American  Printing  Co., 
1951. 

-Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  George  P.  Ham- 
mond and  Agaplto  Rey.  Fray  Alonso  de  Bena- 
vides  Revised  Memorial  of  1634.  Coronado 
Cuarto  Centennial  Publications,  1540-1940. 
Vol.  IV,  1945. 

5»  Cleofas  Calleros,  Queen  of  the  Missions. 
El  Paso,  1952. 

"Cleofas  Calleros,  The  Mother  Mission.  El 
Paso,  1952. 
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During  the  vicious  New  Mexico  tribal  wars 
Which  ensued  the  1680  Rebellion,  the  tribe 
offered  protection  to  the  early  settlers  and 
Franciscan  missionaries.  When  abuses  were 
shown  against  the  settlers,  Tiguas  i^ould 
sSri^  to%heir  aid.  engaging  in  tribal  wars 
vrtth  the  Mansos  of  El  Paso  del  Nor^,  the 
Piros  and  Tompiros  of  Senecu.  and  with  their 
nearby  neighbors,  the  Thanos  and  Gemex  of 

^"■S"  have  been  for  three  centuries  now  a 
docile,  exemplary  tribe,  and  a  credit  to  the 
mission,  which  may  well  -st.ind  as  a  monu- 
ment to  their  accomplishments    They  ha%e 
been     neither     war-moneers     nor     trouble- 
makers, preferring  to  live  m  peace,  cultivat- 
mg  the  '.and  around  them.  One  of  their  tan- 
elble  deeds  most  readily  recognizable  today 
Is  a  farm,  laid  out  west  of  the  mission  in 
1682,   and   continually   cultivated   unti      he 
present  time.  It  annually  harvests  nch  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  is.  of  course,  the  oldest 
firm  in  the  present  United  States- 
History    records     that     the    Tiguis     were 
neither  sociable  nor  conventional    Other  El 
Paso  del  Norte  Indians  chose  to  walk  nakedlj 
about  while  the  Tigua   has   always  covered 
his   body.   And    it   is   highly   probable   that 
ll^men's' rights   was   a   ..ocial   and   poimca 
Lssue    among   them,   since   men.   as   well   as 
women,  worked.  However,  a  man  has  ne  er 
een   known   to  do  household   chores,   such 
eing  below  his  masculine  station.  There  Is, 
conslquently.  no  record  of  the  Tigua  ''man 
of  the  house"  donning  an  apron  to  do  the 

The  Tlguas  retain  a  deep  respect  for  their 
tribal  organization,  faithfully  observing  the 
adUlonal  Tigua  feasts  and  holidays  w-hlch 
were  the  customs  of  their  ancient  ancestors. 
Todav  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  great  Ca- 
ciques "tom-tom  still  bids  the  Tlgua  to  the 
feast  in  honor  of  Saint  Anthony,  patron  saint 
of  his  tribe.  On  June   13th  this  Indian  ob- 
serves  the  most  Important  time  o/  JJie  reli- 
trious  vear,  although  the  feasts  of  St.  John 
June  24th;   Sts.  Peter  and  Pau  .  Ju^e  29th, 
St.  James.  July  25th:  St.  Ann.  July  26th    St. 
Andrew.    November    30th:     Christmas    Day , 
New  Year's  Day:  Feast  of  the  Kings  of  Epi- 
phanv,  January  6th:   and  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Inno(;ents,    December    28th.    are    also    gUen 
special  attention.  ».,„„„•» 

However,  with  the  dawn  of  St,  Anthonys 
Day,  which  Is  the  most  significant  to  him, 
the  Tigua  rises  early,  dresses  hurriedly,  and 
ItLdrhlgh  Mass  at  the  Mission.  After- 
wards he  and  his  squaw  go  as  guests  to  the 
covernor'8  house,  where,  as  is  expected  of 
him  he  dances  the  traditional  "Balle  Prl- 
mwo"  and  "La  Plgura."  This  is  a  strange 
awe-inspiring  medium  of  expression,  and  he 

performs  It  well.  ».ii„,»„  tn 

For  by  his  dancing  he  is  paying  tribute  t(3 
St.  Anthony,  acknowledging  favors  past 
(granted  or  pleading  for  additional  ones.  This 
Indian,  by  physical  expression,  ^s  relef  ^^S 
his  strong  emotional  feelings,  P°ftraylng  an- 
cestral Ideals  and  tribal  motivations,  and  he 
is  not  aware  of  giving  a  performance. 

Spectators  are  somewhat  disappointed  ta> 
the  dancing.  The  movements  are  monoto- 
nous, the  meaning  vague.  But  It  matters  not 
at  aU  to  the  Tlgua  that  an  observer  enjojs 
or  is  bored  by  his  weird  antics. 

Throughout  the  day  ancient  Indian  tradi- 
tions continue  to  be  faithfully  observed.  The 
;un  seu  on  another  Day  of  St.  Anthony  and 
there  Is  peace  in  the  Tlgua's  heart  _  Only  a 
few  leagues  away  the  modern  world,  which 


has  dealt  his  people  so  harsh  a  ^low^  races 
by   but  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom  Is  heard  far 

'"Anrit't'^unquestlonable  that  time  and 
the  modern  world  have  dealt  the  pure  Tlgua 
race  severe  blows  Their  young  generation 
has  and  inevitably  so,  displayed  Its  obvious 
disresnect  lor  the  tribe's  continuity  and  an- 
cient customs,  intermarriage  with  Mexlclans 
and  Anglos  has  alienated  them  Irom  their 
fathers,  and  many,  now  entirely  modern  zed. 
renounce  or  ignore  their  former  association, 
refusing    to    participate    in    tribal    ceremo- 

"'stTll  the  lew  remaining  Tiguas.  now  re- 
duced to  five  pure  blood  families  and  some 
Klxtv  persons  who  have  a  large  percentage  of 
siraieht  lineaRe.  have  proven  that  they  are 
forward  looking  and  intelligent  people,  ca- 
pable <.I  t-raspms  modern  trends  The  tribe 
participated  in  the  dedication  ul  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  in  1916;  at  two  Texas  State  Ex- 
positions: and  in  the  Texas  Centennial  Caval- 
cade opening  the  National  Folk  Festival,  in 
Dallas  on  June  12,  1936." » 

At  that  time  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  invested  with  the  title  ^I/Honorary 
Cacique."  or  chief,  of  the  tribe."  This  marked 
the  first  and  onlv  time  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  honored  by  an  Indian 
tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  At  that 
celebration,  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Lynciv 
DD  Bish'jp  of  Dallas,  was  invested  with  the 
honorary  title  of  "Fraile."  Two  "thers  Mrs^ 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  barah  Gertrude 
Knott,  executive  secretary  of  tne  National 
Folk  Festival,  Association,  were  named  hon- 
orary squaws."  '- 

Others  who  have  been  conferred  with  hon- 
orarv  titles  for  outstanding  tribal  services  are 
the  "following:  Cleofas  Calleros,  honorary 
adelantado;  Joseph  I.  Driscoll,  honorary  h  s- 
toriador;  Leslie  Reed,  honorary  indio;  Charles 
J.  Perry,  honorary  fotografo;  and  Marjorle 
F.  Graham,  honorary  India.'-' 

To  commemorate  the  273rd  anniversary  ol 
the  coming  of  the  Tlguas  to  Paso  del  Norte 
and  on  the  Novena  period  of  their  patronal 
feast,  the  Most  Rev.  Sidney  M.  Metzger,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  El  Paso  was  conferred  the  honorary 
title  of  "Pralle  de  los  Tlguas." 

Still  regrettablv.  the  Tlgua  Indian  na- 
tion is  disappearing.  And  It  is  doing  bo  with 
frightening  rapidity.  Friction,  dlsbandment, 
intermarriage  and  fundamental  differences 
are  the  results.  They  are  dying  out.  and  in 
the  near  future  will  be  only  history  recorded 
on  a  page.  One  day  soon  the  beat  of  the 
tom-tom  bidding  "Hguas  to  assemble  will  be 
onlv  an  echo. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1936,   during   the   centennial   of   Texan 


^  Cleofas  Calleros,  El  Paso's  Missions  and 
Indians.  McMath  Co.,  El  Paso   1953  _ 

•El  Paso  county  Centennial  Celebration 
1850-1950  Official  Program^  T.ffe.Jl'p^ 
Plot  of  Ground  in  the  Umted  States,  El  Paso. 

°^j^  walker   Pewkes,    The    Pueblo    Settle- 
ments near  El  Paso.  Texas,  in  American  An- 
thropologist. New  Series.  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  Jan 
uary-March  1902. 


"Author's  private  archives.  Material  as- 
sembled for  future  publication  of  "History  of 
the  Tlgua  Nation." 

Gerardo  Decorme.  The  Oldest  Towns  of 
Texas  -Socorro.  1680-1688:  Isleta,  1682-1684  . 
MSS  unpublished  (copy  In  Calleros'  archives, 
together  with  correspondence  with  Carlos  E. 
Castaneda.  regarding  dates  and  establish- 
ments of  Missions,  Presidios,  etc.) 

i«  See  Author's  scrap  book  entitled:  "Tigua 
Indians  at  Texas  Centennial  Celebration.- 

■■'■  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  City  Edition. 
51st  year.   No.  257.  Dallas,   Texas,  June   13. 

1936.  „    .,.,     , 

-Third    Annual    National    Polk    Festival 

Program,    Texas    Centennial    Exposition    at 

Dallas,  Texas,  June  14-21,  1936. 
13  El  Paso  Times,  June  14,  1952. 


independence  when  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  and  his  wife.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  visited  Texas,  a  delegation  of 
the  Tigua  Indians  of  El  Paso  met  the 
Roosevelts  in  Dallas  and  conferred  upon 
President  Roosevelt  the  title  of  Cacique 
and  upon  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Squaw  of  the 
Cacique  of  the  Tigua  Indians. 

In  El  Paso  this  year,  the  Tiguas  were 
i:enerous  enough  to  confer  upon  me  the 
title  of  Honorary  Governor,  the  only 
white  man  ever  so  designated  by  this 
Honorarv  Governor  title  in  this  southern 
Ti"^ua  tribe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lo'liave  printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
RECORD  S.  1958.  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
to  recognize  the  Tigua  Indians  of  Ysleta, 

■There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loUows; 

s.  1958 

VS-hereiis  Indians  now  livinsi  'n  El  Pmo 
Count v,  Texas,  ;irc  descendants  of  the  Tlvia 
Indians  of  the  Ysleta  ( l.-^leia  i  del  Sur  Pueblo, 

'branch  separated  ni  1082  from  the  Tiwa- 
.speaking  I.leta  Pueblo  ol  central  New  Mex- 

"  WheTeas  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  foxmded 
the  iirst  permanent  Tiwa  «f''^nri^»t  hi  Texas 
at  Ysleta  m  1682,  where  the  tnbe  still  lives 

'"whereL"  the  Tiwa  Indians  of  Ysleta  del 
sur  todav.  known  i.^  the  'Hgua  Indians,  have 
a  distinctive  -speech,  appearance  ^'"d  cul- 
ture fand  a  well-organized  tribal  cjvll  or- 
.^anilatlon.  all  ol  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
original  Tiwa  Indians  of  the  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Pueblo;  and  „        „  . 

Whereas  these  people  are  "f ^Jfl'V  ;'^° 
understandably  proud  of  their  "«;»t^g\^^'^^ 
desirous  of  establishing  their  social  status 
ami    preserving    their    racial    history:    Now. 

^^B!\7l'nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in    congress    a.ssembled.    That    the    In- 
dians now  living  m  El  Pa.so  County,  Texas, 
who   are   descendants   ..f    the   Tiwa   Indians 
of  the  Ysleta    (Isleta,    del  Sur  P^^blo  set- 
ting   m    Texas    at    Ysleta    in    1682    shall^ 
from    and    after    the    ratification    of    this 
Act    be  known  and  designated  as  Tiwa  In- 
dians of  Ysleta,  Texas,  and  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunltl^ 
enjoyed   bv   them   as   citizens   of    'i^^   State 
of  Texas  ind  of  the  United  States  as  the> 
enjoved  before  the  enactment  of   this  Ac t^ 
and  "shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
obligations  and  duties  ol  such  ^'tizens  under 
the  Uws  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  United 

^SEC^  "    Responsibility,  if  any  for  the  Tiwa 
Indians  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Is  ^^f^^Jth  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Texas.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  make  such  tribe  or  its  members 
eligible  for  any  services  performed  bv    the 
UiSted  States  for  Indians  because  of   .heir 
status   a^   Indians   nor   subject   the   United 
States  to  any  responsibility,  "-^""f  .  ^^^*^^^ 
or  demand  of  any  nature  to  or  by  such  tribe 
or   ts  members  arising  out  of  their  status  as 
Indians,   and   none   of   the   statutes   of   the 
united  States  which  affect  Indians  because 
Of    h^r  status  as  Indians,  ^^all  be  applicable 
to  the  Tiwa  Indians  of  Ysleta  del  ftir^Noth- 
ng  herein  shall  preclude  the  app  IcatSon  to 
thi  people  of  the  Tiwa  Indians  of  any  pro- 
gram arising  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
went  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  1927.  as  a  young 
lawyer.  As  I  reached  there,  the  Tiguas 
were  having  their  fall  harvest  dance.  I 
learned  at  that  time,  as  most  Texans  do 
not  know,  that  there  was  a  tribeof 
Ti'^uas  there  and  that  they  have  been 
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there  ever  since  1682,  when  they  came 
from  Mexico  to  Texas. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  Tigua 
Indians  and  have  retained  an  interest  in 
that  tribe  ever  since. 

The  ancient  Tiguas,  who  came  to  Texas 
through  loyalty  to  the  Spaniards,  are 
finally  receiving  the  recognition  as  a 
tribe  that  has,  in  fact,  existed  for  nearly 
300  years  of  their  displacement  from 
their  ancient  homes  in  central  New  Mex- 
ico. They  have  maintained  a  cultural  dif- 
ference from  the  surrounding  Mexican 
or  Anglo-American  population  during 
this  nearly  three-century  period.  Though 
their  niunbers  are  decreasing,  their  pride 
and  their  ancient  heritage  have  not  di- 
minished. This  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  give  them 
the  Juridical  status  that  is  their  just 
due. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Report  No.  558,  90th  Con- 
gress, including  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior*  departmental  report  of  July  28, 
1967,  concerning  the  Tigua  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED 

The  present-day  Tlwa  (or  Tigua)  Indians 
resident  In  El  Paso  County  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  band  of  Indiana  who  moved  there 
In  1682  from  the  Isleta  Pueblo  In  New  Mexico. 
The  New  Mexico  Tlwas,  In  turn,  are  beUeved 
to  have  been  descendants  of  prehistoric  In- 
habitants of  the  Wethenil  Mesa  In  southern 
Colorado  who  settled  there  In  the  third  cen- 
tury AD. 
,  The  Tlwas  at  Ysleta,  currently  numbering 
167,  have  maintained  their  cultural  Iden- 
tity— their  customs,  songs,  dances,  political 
organization,  folk  medicine,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, speech — notwithstanding  their  long 
years  of  residence  In  the  midst  of  a  white 
population  and  notwithstanding  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  two  ai  more  centuries 
ago. 

Considering  how  many  other  tribes,  groups. 
and  bands  of  Indians  in  the  country  have 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States.  It  Is 
■  virtually  impossible  to  explain  how  the  Tlwas 
have  been  missed  up  to  this  time.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  Is  that  the  Texas 
Tlwas,  unlike  most  other  tribes,  never  had 
occasion  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  that  they  never  occupied  land 
which  was  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
that  they  were  far  removed  from  other  known 
Indian  groups,  that  at  the  time  recognition 
was  being  extended  to  the  other  Pueblo  In- 
dians the  Tlwas  were  resident  In  Texas  and 
Texas  was  In  the  Confederacy,  and  that  they 
have  been  both  too  retiring  and  too  proud  to 
ask  for  what  they  think  others  might  regard 
as  favors  from  any  person  or  any  government. 

The  development  of  El  Paso  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Its  boundaries  to  Include  the  little 
land  that  they  occupy  have  brought  their 
poverty,  their  lack  of  any  except  the  most 
primitive  housing,  and  their  lack  of  educa- 
tion, and  many  of  the  other  decencies  of  life 
to  public  attention  and  have  made  it  urgent 
that  some  forms  of  relief  from  these  condi- 
tions be  afforded  them.  During  Its  last  session 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  enacted  laws  extend- 
ing to  the  Tlwas  the  services  of  the  State's 
commission  for  Indltin  affairs,  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  accept  a  transfer  of  respon- 
sibilities from  the  United  States  such  as  Is 
proposed  In  H.R.  10599,  and  appropriating 
$35,000  to  finance  In  a  modest  way  certain 
assistance  programs  for  them.  The  attorney 
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general  of  the  State  has  advised  that  Fed- 
eral recognition  and  a  transfer  of  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  is  necessary  before 
these  acts  can  be  implemented.  It  Is  this  that 
makes  necessary  enactment  of  H.R.  10599. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  its  enactment  shall  not  make 
the  "tribe  or  Ita  members  eligible  for  any 
services  performed  by  the  United  States  for 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians" 
but  that  this  does  not  "preclude  the  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Tlwa  Indians  of 
programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964."  The  latter 
reference  is  Included  in  the  bill  by  way  of 
emphasis  and  not  to  Indicate  that  other 
Federal  programs  which  are  available  for  the 
public  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Indian  population  of  the  country,  will  not  be 
available  for  the  Tlwas. 

Departmental  Report 
The  favorable  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  dated  July  28,  1967,  follows: 
U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar    Affairs,     House     of    Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:  Your  committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  H.R.  10599,  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  Texas. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the   bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  group  of  Indians 
m  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  Ysleta, 
Tex.,  but  that  their  status  as  citizens  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  designation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  responsi- 
bility, If  any  of  the  United  States  for  these 
Indians  Is  transferred  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  Indians  will  not  be  eligible  for  any  spe- 
cial Federal  services  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians;  Federal  statutes  which  affect 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians 
will  not  be  applicable  to  them;  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  bin  win  not  subject  the 
United  States  to  any  llabUlty  or  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

The  Tlwa  Indians  consist  of  about  160 
persons  who  are  descendants  of  a  group  that 
was  separated  from  the  Pueblo  of  Isleta  about 
300  years  ago.  They  reside  In  a  suburb  of 
El  Paso  under  very  poor  economic  conditions. 
They  have  never  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  Indians  entitled  to  special 
Federal  services,  and  such  recognition  Is  not 
contemplated  by  this  bill. 

We  understand  that  the  State  of  Texas  has 
enacted  a  statute  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  State  a  transfer 
of  trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  these  Indians,  and  that  such 
transfer  of  trust  responsibility  is  regarded 
as  necessary  before  the  State  may  provide 
trust  services  to  them.  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  basis  for  this  latter  conclusion. 

The  bill  purports  to  transfer  to  the  State 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  if  any, 
for  these  Indians.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  any  responsibility,  and  the  bill 
clearly  provides  that  its  enactment  will  not 
create  .iny  responsibility.  It  is  therefore  not 
clear,  at  least  to  us,  how  the  enactment 
of  the  bin  will  help  the  State  assert  a  trust 
responsibility  for  the  group.  If  It  will  have 
that  effect,  however,  we  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  its  enactment.  Before  the  blU 
is  enacted,  however,  we  suggest  that  a  letter 
be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  State  of- 
ficial Indicating  that  enactment  of  the  blU 
will   accomplish  Its  purpose. 

The  bill  is  modeled  after  the  act  of  June 
7,  1956  (70  Stat.  254t,  which  relates  to  the 
Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  bill  states  that 
"Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Tlwa  Indians  of 
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any  program  arising  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity."  Wo  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  the  sentence  is  to  give  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  the  basis  for  for- 
mulating a  program  for  this  ethnic  group. 
You  may  wish  to  consult  that  Office  for  ad- 
vice regarding  '^he  adequacy  and  the  desira- 
bility of  the  language. 

Time  considerations  have  not  permitted 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  advise  us  of 
the  relationship  of  this  blU  to  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Stanley  A.  Cain, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill  to  give  the  Tiguas  con- 
gressional recognition  as  an  authentic 
American  Indian  tribe,  was  guided 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Richard  C.  White,  of  El 
Paso,  will  bring  the  remaining  20  familie.s 
of  puie  Tigua  blood  and  their  kin  of 
mixed  blood  the  benefits  from  the  Texas 
State  government  which  they  rightly 
deserve. 

I  urge  Senate  approval  today  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Tigua  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1070),  explaining  the  purposes  ol 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  10599  are  to  recog- 
nize the  Tlwa  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Ysleta 
del  Sur  in  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  as  a  band  of 
American  Indians  and  to  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Texas  any  responsibility  that  the  United 
States  may  have  for  them.  A  similar  bill. 
S.  1958,  Introduced  by  Senator  Yarborough. 
was  also  considered  by  the  committee 

NEED 

The  Texas  constitution  contains  no  express 
authority  for  the  recognition  of  or  assistance 
to  Indian  tribes.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  has  enacted  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Tlwa  Indians.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  authorization  in  the  State  con- 
stitution to  treat  Indians  differently  than 
other  citizens,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10599 
Is  necessary. 

The  Tlwa  Indians  of  Ysleta.  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty, Tex.,  numbering  approximately  160  In- 
dividuals, separated  about  300  years  ago  from 
the  pueblo  of  Isleta  In  what  is  now  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Through  the  years  they  have 
maintained  their  Identity  as  an  ethnic  group 
although  they  have  never  had  recognition 
by  the  United  States  as  Indians  entitled  to 
special  Federal  services.  Today  they  reside 
within  a  subtirb  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
under  extremely  poor  economic  conditions. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  State 
of  Texas  enacted  a  statute  on  May  23,  1967. 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  State  a  transfer  of  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  these 
Indians.  The  State  regards  the  transfer  of 
trust  responsibility  as  necessary  before  the 
State  may  provide  trust  services  to  them.  The 
United  States  does  not  have  any  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  bUl  clearly  provides  that  Its  en- 
actment win  not  create  any  trust  responsi- 
bility. As  precedent  the  bill  Is  modeled  after 
the  act  of  June  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  254),  which 
relates  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 

It  Is  expected  that  by  enactment  of  H.R. 
10599  certain  benefits  provided  for  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  will  be  made 
avanable  to  members  of  the  Tlwa  Tribe. 
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No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  wiU^ 
required  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  H.K. 
10599. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  tWrd  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DECISION 
NOT  TO  SEEK  REELECTION 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  his  supreme  ef- 
fort to  get  our  countrj-'s  policies  mov- 
ing toward  an  honorable  peace  m  Vlet- 

"  For  11  years  I  have  known  the  Presi- 
dent well,  both  as  majority  leader  of  the 
senate  and  as  President.  And  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  has  sought  or 
used  power  with  more  force  or  deter- 
mination. The  power  of  leadership  flowed 
10  him  more  naturally  than  to  any  other 
American  of  our  time.  ,   .k„ 

And  of  course,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  occupied  the  most 
powerful  position  on  earth. 

For  this  reason  his  decision  to  relin- 
quish the  Presidency  without  a  fight  is 
stunning.  I  think  it  shows  how  very  deep- 
ly the  President  wants  to  bring  tms 
divided  country  together  again  on  the 
central  issue  of  Vietnam.  He  has  decided 
that  in  his  view  his  candidacy  frustrates 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  So  he  has  renounced 
that  candidacy  and  the  Presidency. 

This  startling  action  by  President 
Johnson  is  unquestionably  the  most  dra- 
matic development  in  a  presidential 
campaign  year  that  has  already  experi- 
enced more  earth-shakers  than  any  I  can 

"^Whether  Americans  like  or  dislike 
President  Johnson,  they  must  admire  the 
amazing  demonstration  of  his  deshre  for 
unity  and  peace  which  this  dramatic  re- 
nunciation represents. 


AAUW  JOURNAL  MARCH  ISSUE  FEA 
TURES  SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  AR 
TICLE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON 
VENTIONS 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  of  writing  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
for  the  March  Issue  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  Journal. 
The  outstanding  work  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  in  pub- 
lic service  is  already  known  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  AAUW  testified  be- 
fore the  Dodd  subcommittee  in  support  of 
the  Human  Rights  Treaties.  They  have 
continued  to  work  most  diligently  for  the 
adoption  of  these  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  United  States  and  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions 
On  June  26,  1945  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  In  San  Fran- 
cisco President  Harry  S.  Truman  said: 


Under  this  document  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  the  framing  of  an  "^ternatlonal  blU 
of  rights,  acceptable  to  all  the  na"o««  ,^'^/ 
volved.  That  bill  of  rights  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  international  life  as  our  BlU  of 
Bights  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and 
oblervance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
fr^doms,  unless  we  can  attain  those  objec- 
tives for  all  men  and  women  everywhere- 
wlthout  regard  to  race,  language  o""  "Ugion- 
we     cannot     have     permanent     peace     and 

'"Z\7'^  month  later  on  July  28.  1945  the 
United  States  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  united  Nations  Charter  by  a  vote 

°'Anic°e^55  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states  clearly 
the  dutv  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
•■universal  respect  for  and  observance  of  hu- 
man rlRhts  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  sex.  language,  or 
religion."  In  Article  56.  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  "pledge  themselves  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  organization  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55." 

In  1948  with  the  memory  of  the  12  years 
of  Nazi  barbarism  stlU  fresh  In  mind,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  at  Ameri- 
can Initiative  and  through  American  ad- 
vocacy, unanimously  adopted  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  Simply  stated,  this  Con- 
vention declared  the  systematic  extermina- 
tion of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group  is  a 
crime  under  international  law. 

When  President  Truman  suomltted  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  in  1949,  only  five  nations 
had  ratified  the  Convention.  During  the  In- 
tervenlng  19  years  another  66  nations  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Sub^Slttee  hearings  In  1950  t^e  Senae 
has  taken  no  action  on  this  first  great  Hu- 
man Rights  Convention  of  the   Vntted  Na- 

"  Since  1948  the  United  Nations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, has  adopted  and  opened  for  ratificat  on 
eight  other  Human  Rights  Conventions  which 
attempt  to  establish  minimum  universal 
standrrds  of  human  dignity.  Four  of  these 
conventions-Freedom  of  Association.  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women.  Forced  ^^°^^^^^ 
supplementary  Slavery-have  been  submitted 
by  American  Presidents  to  the  Senate  for 
action.  President  Truman  submitted  the 
Freedom  of  Association  Convention  In  1949. 
The  other  three  Conventions  were  submitted 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1963. 

President    Kennedy    said    of    these    three 
Conventions  when  he  sent  them  to  the  Sen- 

^"^They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate 
The  huiian  rights  they  define.  They  also  serve 
as  a  continuous  commitment  to  respect  these 
rights.  There  is  no  society  so  advanced  that 
it  no  longer  needs  periodic  commitment  to 
human  rlihts.  The  United  States  cannot  af- 
fordlo  renounce  responslbUlty  for  ^UPPO^  f 
the  very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept   of   government   from   all   forms   of 

^^P^e^ldent  Kennedy  believed  devoutly  that 
human  rights  and  peace  are  intimately  re- 
lated and  historically  interdependent.  He 
stated  this  belief  so  very  well  in  his  magnifi- 
cent American  University  speech  when  he 
asked.  "And  Is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis   baslcallv   a   matter  of  human  rights? 

Twice  in  this  century  the  United  States 
has  been  drawn  into  world  wars.  Twice  we 
watched  helplessly  whUe  unchecked  domestic 
oppression  in  another  nation  grew  Into  un- 
provoked foreign  aggression.  Aggression  in  re- 
cent history  has  been  almost  the  exclusive 
practice  of  those  regimes  which  »«*  oe 
prlved  their  own  citizens  of  basic  human 
freedoms.  . , 

The  conclusion.  I  beUeve,  is  Inescapable. 
Where  human  rights  are  secure,  peace  is  at- 


tendant. Where  the  human  ^ght  of  any 
people  are      threatened,      peace      itself      Is 

'""p^r'^fears  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  given  generously  of  their  resources 
and  energies  lo  the  United  Nations.  A  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  and  I 
aming  them,  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions serves  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  mankind,  because  the  United  Na- 
tions serves  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Yet  the  United  States  Senate  has  gl%en 
its  advice  and  consent  to  only  one  Human 
Rights  Convention,  and  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery,  which  is  undeniably  he 
least  controversial  of  all  the  human  rights 
treatie-i  m  fact,  this  Convention  is  called 
"Elementary."  because  it  is  '^asicaUy  a 
postecrlpt  to  the  Slavery  Convention  signed 
bv  the  United  States  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Calvin  Coolldge  and  ratified  b, 
the  united  States  during  the  administration 
of  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  f ranklv  question  whether  the  Senate  gl\  - 
ing  its  adVlce  and  consent  tx.  a  Convention 
on  Slavery  in  1967.  102  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  13th  Amendment,  qualified  as 
either  a  bold  departure  or  an  historical  act^ 
Bv  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  tne 
supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery,  the 
Senate  enabled  the  United  States  to  become 
the  seventy-first  nation  to  ratify  that  par- 
ticular human  rights  convention. 

Just  consider  what  an  unpardonable  In- 
sult and  a  grievous  dlssen-lce  the  Senates 
failure  to  approve  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions constitutes  to  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States.  „..^.r. 
By  falling  to  become  a  party  to  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  reneging  on  the  solemn  promise  this 
Nation  made  23  years  ago  when  we  helped  to 
found  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  most  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives subscribe  to  the  thoroughly  discred- 
ited notion  that  human  rights  are  merely 
a  matter  of  state  law  or  royal  edict,  to  be 
alternatelv  granted  or  grabbed  at  some  des- 
pot's whim.  I  refuse  to  believe  Hegel's  cyni- 
cal observation  that  "peoples  and  govern- 
ments have  never  learned  anything  from 
history,  or  acted  on  principles  deduced  from 

'l  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings last  March  on  the  so-called  "Kennedy 
package"  (the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor 
Political  Rlght.s  of  Women,  and  Slavery),  23 
witnesses  representing  74  organizations  (in- 
cluding not  incidentally,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  i  testified  in 
support  of  United  States  ratification  ol  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions.  Only  two  wit- 
nesses representing  one  organization— the 
American  Bar  Association— appeared  In  op- 
position to  United  States  ratification. 

The  American  Bar  Association  was  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions for  four  vears  after  President  Kennedy 
submitted  them  to  the  Senate.  But  last  Au- 
gust at  that  organization's  convention  in 
Honolulu,  the  A  B.A  ,  by  a  vote  of  115-92  out 
of  the  more  th.-in  300,000  lawyers  in  the 
United  States,  went  on  record  against  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  Convention  and 
made  no  recommendation  on  the  Forced 
Labor  Convention. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  ABA  argument 
was  that  the  subject  matter  of  convenUons 
were  matters  of  domestic  political  concern. 

I  respectfuUv  suggest  that  one  of  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  convince  the  world  that  human  rights  are 
not  slmplv  a  matter  of  domestic  concern. 
Human  rights  transcend  national  boundaries. 
Human  rights  must  be  truly  universal  'f  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  truly  peaceful  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  rational  observer 
seriouslv  proposes  United  States  abdication 
from  the  mtern-itional  stage.  The  question 
we  face^ls  not  whether  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts an  Intel  rational  role  but  whether  we 
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have  the  courage  to  determine,  for  ourselves. 
a  role  commensurate  with  our  unique  oppor- 
tunities and  grave  obligations. 

In  the  continuing  struggle  for  universtU 
human  rights,  the  United  States  cannot  in- 
definitely Ignore  our  opportunities  nor  per- 
manently postpone  our  obligations. 

We  cannot  continue  indifferent  to  the 
battle  for  human  rights.  If  we  fail  to  lead, 
mankind  will  be  the  victim  and  history  will 
be  our  final  Judge.  Recalling  the  words  of 
Dante:  'The  hottest  places  in  Hell  are  re- 
served for  those  who  in  a  time  of  moral  crisis 
remained  neutral." 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     ADDRESS     ON 

VIETNAM.  REELECTION.  AND  NA- 
TIONAL UNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  a  great  American  gave  a  great 
American  speech. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  spoke 
to  us  of  Vietnam  and  peace,  and  the  ef- 
fort this  world  demands  of  our  Nation. 

But  he  spoke  to  us  even  more  of  Amer- 
ica and  democracy,  and  the  sacrifices 
our  Nation  demands  of  its  leaders. 

He  began  by  announcing  new  initia- 
tives in  th£.  name  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 
And  he  ended  by  announcing  the  end  of 
his  political  career  in  the  name  of  unity 
In  America. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  made  his  repu- 
tation in  American  politics  through  the 
art  of  consensus.  His  years  as  majority 
leader  of  this  body  speak  for  themselves, 
and  so  do  his  years  of  bringing  major 
legislation  into  reality  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

He  has  always  imderstood  a  funda- 
mental truth  of  American  democracy— 
that  we  can  accomplish  almost  anything 
when  we  work  with  each  other  and  we 
can  accomplish  almost  nothing  when  we 
work  against  each  other.  And  so  he  took 
two  steps: 

He  acted  to  deescalate  a  military  con- 
flict which  threatened  the  American  con- 
sensus without  which  we  cannot  progress 
as  a  nation: 

And  he  acted  to  protect  the  great  lead- 
ership position  of  the  American  political 
system  from  the  threat  which  was  posed 
by  divisive  conflict  In  a  political  year. 

He  defended  the  commitments  which 
we  have  made  and  still  must  make  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world.  He  promised 
no  easy  solutions  to  the  wai-.  and  he 
predicted  no  immediate  end  to  our  prob- 
lems at  home. 

But  he  said: 

I  cannot  disregard  the  peril  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  people  and  the  hope 
and  the  prospects  of  peace  to  all  peoples. 

He  said: 

What  we  won  when  all  our  people  united 
must  not  now  be  lost  in  suspicion,  distrust 
and  selfishness  or  politics  among  any  of  our 
people. 

And  so  he  said  he  would  not  seek  or 
accept  a  nomination  for  another  term 
as  President. 

He  saw  that  America  needed  still  an- 
other initiative  to  cool  down  the  military 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  He  saw  that  Amer- 
ica needed  still  another  initiative  to  cool 
down  the  political  conflict  at  home. 

And  so  he  took  both  Initiatives.  As  the 
Nation  requires  of  its  greatest  men,  he 
placed  the  Nation  ahead  of  his  personal 


and  political  career.  And  the  Nation  will 
remember  that  he  titUy  understood 
what  leadership  must  be  tn  a  Nation  like 
ours. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  President  in 
an  editorial  this  morning.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  and  the 
text  of  the  Piesident's  message  of  last 
evening  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  text  of  address  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Im  the  Name  op  Unity 

President  Johnson,  by  his  moving  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party,  has  taken  himself 
out  of  the  presidential  campaign,  barring 
developments  that  at  this  Juncture  simply 
cannot  be  foreseen. 

He  has  at  the  same  time,  by  both  his  re- 
marks on  his  candidacy  and  the  suspension 
of  bombing  in  nearly  all  Vietnam,  Uken  the 
war  out  of  the  presidential  campaign  as  far 
as  it  Is  m  his  power  to  do  so. 

He  has  made  a  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  national  unity  that  entitles  him  to  a 
very  special  place  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  and  to  a  very  special  kind  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation. 

Many  public  men  have  spoken  In  the  name 
of  national  unity  to  advance  their  own  cause 
and  candidacy.  The  President  last  ulght  put 
unity  ahead  of  his  own  advancement  and  his 
own  pride. 

The  shape  of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
campaign  is  obscure  at  this  moment;  but  It 
ought  to  be,  by  any  normal  expectation,  a 
campaign  of  less  divlslveness  and  less  bitter- 
ness than  the  one  the  country  had  expected. 
The  President  lanced  the  boil  of  faction  and 
opened  the  abscess  of  partisanship  on  the 
body  politic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hla 
surgery  will  diminish  the  fever  of  public  life 
and  permit  the  Nation  to  pursue  Its  political 
decisions  In  a  climate  of  restraint  and 
prudence. 

The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  written 
upon  an  Administration  that  has  attacked 
the  social  and  racial  problems  of  America 
with  skill  and  vigor.  The  Judgment  of  the 
world  remains  to  be  pronounced  upon  the 
success  or  faUure  of  foreign  policies  that  will 
Influence  world  affairs  for  generations. 

Americans  need  wait  no  longer,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  them 
last  night  Is  a  man  who  greatly  loves  his 
country  and  who  deeply  cherishes  Its  unity. 

Text  op  Johnson  Speech  on  Vietnam, 
Decision  Not  To  Rxtn 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

No  other  question  so  preoccupies  our  peo- 
ple. No  other  dream  so  absorbs  the  250  mil- 
lion human  beings  who  live  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  No  other  goal  motivates  American 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  years,  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  others  have  traveled  the  world- 
seeking  to  find  a  b.isis  for  peace  talks. 

Since  last  September,  they  have  carried 
the  offer  I  made  public  at  San  Antonio. 

It  wiis  this: 

Th.it  the  United  States  would  stop  its 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when  that 
would  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sions— and  that  we  would  assume  that  North 
Vietnam  would  not  take  millUry  advantage 
oi"  our  restraint. 

Hanoi  denounced  this  offer,  both  privately 
and  publicly.  Even  while  the  search  for  peace 
was  going  on.  North  Vietnam  rushed  their 
preparations  for  a  savage  assault  on  the  peo- 
ple, the  government,  and  the  allies  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Their   attack— during   the  Tet  holidays- 


failed  to  achieve  Its  principal  objectives. 

It  did  not  collapse  the  elected  government 
of  South  Vietnam  or  shatter  its  army— as 
the  Communists  had  hoped. 

It  did  not  produce  a  "general  uprising" 
iunong  the  people  of  the  cities. 

The  Communists  were  unable  to  maintain 
control  of  any  city.  And  they  took  very  heavy 
casualties. 

But  they  did  compel  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies  to  move  certain  forces  from 
the  countryside,  into  the  cities. 

They  caused  widespread  disruption  and 
suffering.  Their  attacks,  and  the  battles  that 
followed,  made  refugees  of  half  a  million 
human  beings. 

The  Communists  may  renew  their  attack. 
They  are.  It  appears,  trying  to  make  1968  the 
year  of  decision  In  South  Vietnam— the  year 
that  brings,  if  not  final  victory  or  defeat,  at 
least  a  turning  point  In  the  struggle. 
nation  will  suffer 

This  much  is  clear:  If  they  do  mount  an- 
other round  of  heavy  attacks,  they  will  not 
succeed  in  destroying  the  fighting  power  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  allies. 

But  tragically,  this  is  also  clear;  many 
men — on  both  sides  of  the  struggle— will  be 
lost.  A  nation  that  has  already  suffered  20 
years  of  warfare  will  suffer  once  again.  Armies 
on  both  sides  will  take  new  casualties.  And 
the  war  will  go  on. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  need  to  delay  the  talks  that 
could  bring  an  end  to  this  long  and  bloody 
war. 

Tonight,  I  renew  the  offer  I  made  last  Aug- 
ust— to  stop  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  ask  that  talks  begin  promptly,  and  that 
they  be  serious  talks  on  the  substance  of 
peace.  We  assume  that  during  those  talks 
Hanoi  would  not  take  advantage  of  our 
restraint. 

We  are  prepared  to  move  immediately  to- 
ward peace  through  negotiations. 

Tonight,  in  the  hope  that  this  action  will 
lead  to  early  talks,  I  am  taking  the  first  step 
to  de-escalate  the  conflict.  We  are  reducing— 
substantially  reducing— the  present  level  of 
hostilities. 

And  we  are  doing  so  luiilaterally,  and  at 
once. 

Tonight,  I  have  ordered  our  aircraft  and 
naval  vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam,  except  in  the  area  north  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  where  the  continuing  enemy 
build-up  directly  threatens  allied  forward 
positions  and  where  movements  of  troops 
and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to  that 
threat. 

The  area  in  which  we  are  stopping  our  at- 
tacks includes  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population,  and  most  of  Its  terri- 
tory. Thus  there  will  be  no  attacks  around 
the  principal  populated  areas,  and  in  the 
food-producing  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 

Even  this  limited  bombing  of  the  North 
could  come  to  an  early  end — if  our  restraint 
is  matched  by  restraint  in  Hanoi.  But  I  can- 
•  not  in  conscience  stop  all  bombing  so  long 
aa  to  do  so  would  Immediately  and  directly 
endanger  the  lives  of  our  men  and  our  allies. 
Whether  a  complete  bombing  halt  becomes 
possible  in  the  future  will  be  determined  by 
events. 

A  REDtrcnoN  in  violence 

Our  purpose  in  this  action  is  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  In  the  level  of  violence 
that  now  exists. 

It  is  to  save  the  lives  of  brave  men — and 
of  innocent  women  and  children.  It  is  to 
permit  the  contending  forces  to  move  closer 
to  a  political  settlement. 

Tonight.  I  call  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union — as  co-chairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  and  as  permanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council — to  do  all  they  can  to  move  from 
the  unilateral  act  of  de-escalation  I  have 
Just  announced  toward  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia. 


Now  as  in  the  past,  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  send  its  representatives  to  any 
forum,  at  any  time,  to  discuss  the  means  of 
bringing  this  war  to  an  end. 

I  am  designating  one  of  our  most  dls- 
tlneulshed  Americans,  Ambassador  Avereii 
Harrlman,  as  my  personal  representative  for 
such  talks.  In  addition.  I  have  asked  Am- 
bassador Llewellyn  Thompson,  who  returned 
from  Moscow  for  consultations,  to  be  avail- 
able to  Join  Ambassador  Harriman  at  Ge- 
neva or  any  other  suitable  place— Just  as 
soon  as  Hanoi  agrees  to  a  conference. 

I  call  upon  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
respond  positively,  and  favorably,  to  this 
new  step  toward  peace. 

But  if  peace  does  not  come  now  through 
negotiations,  it  will  come  when  Hanoi  under- 
stands that  our  common  resolve  is  unshak- 
able and  our  common  strength  Is  invincible. 
Tonight,  we  and  other  allied  nations  are 
contributing  600,000  fighting  men  to  assist 
700,000  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  defend- 
ing their  country. 

Our  presence  there  has  always  rested  on 
tlals  basic  belief:  the  main  burden  of  preserv- 
ing their  freedom  must  be  carried  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

We  and  our  allies  can  only  help  to  pro- 
vide a  shield-behind  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  survive  and  develop. 
On  their  efforts—on  their  determination  and 
resourcefulness— the  outcome  wUl  ultimately 

depend.  , 

That  small,  beleaguered  nation  has  suf- 
fered terrible  punishment  for  more  than  20 
vears.  \  ,  . 

■  I  pay  tribute  once  again  to  the  great 
courage  and  endurance  of  Its  people.  South 
Vietnam  supports  armed  forces  of  almost 
700  000  men  today— the  equivalent  of  more 
than  10  million  in  our  own  population.  Its 
people  maintain  their  firm  determination  to 
be  free  of  domination  by  the  North. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress  In 
building  a  durable  government  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  South  Vietnam  of  1965 
could  not  have  survived  the  enemy  s  Tet  of- 
fensive of  1968.  The  elected  government  of 
South  Vietnam  survived  that  attack— and  is 
rapidly  repairing  the  devastation  It  wrought. 

FtTRTHEK  EFFORTS  REQUIRED 

The  South  Vietnamese  know  that  further 
efforts  are  required:  to  expand  their  armed 
forces,  to  move  back  into  the  countryside 
to  increase  their  taxes,  to  select  the  very  best 
men  they  have  for  civil  and  military  re- 
sponslblllty,  to  achieve  a  new  unity-  within 
their  constitutional  government,  and  to  in- 
clude in  the  national  effort  all  those  groups 
who  wish  to  preserve  South  Vietnam's  con- 
T  rol  over  Its  own  destiny. 

Last  week  President  Thleu  ordered  the  mo- 
bilization of  135.000  additional  South  Viet- 
namese. He  plans  to  reach— as  soon  as  pos- 
sible—a  total  military  strength  of  some 
800,000  men. 

To  achieve  this,  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  started  the  drafting  of  19-year- 
olds  on  March  1.  On  May  1,  the  government 
will  begin  drafting  18-year-olds. 

Last  month,  10,000  men  volunteered  for 
military  service— two  and  a  half  times  the 
number  of  volunteers  during  the  same  month 
last  year.  Since  the  middle  of  January,  more 
than  48  000  South  Vietnamese  have  Joined 
the  armed  forces— neariy  half  of  them  vol- 
unteers. 

All  men  In  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  have  had  their  tours  of  service  ex- 
tended for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  re- 
serves are  now  being  called  for  active  duty. 
President  Thleu  told  his  people  last  week: 
"We  must  make  greater  efforts  and  accept 
more  sacrifices  because,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  this  is  our  country.  The  existence  of 
our  nation  Is  at  stake,  and  this  Is  mainly  a 
Vietnamese  responsibility." 

He  warned  his  people  that  a  major  na- 
tional effort  is  required  to  root  out  corrup- 
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tlon  and  Incompetence  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment ,  J  j„ 
We  applaud  this  evidence  of  renewed  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  South  Vletnarn. 
Our  lirst  priority  will  be  to  support  their 
effort. 

REEQUIPPINC    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

We  '^hall  accelerate  the  re-equipment  of 
South  Vletnam'.s  armed  forces— to  meet  the 
enemVs  increased  firepower  This  will  en- 
able them  pn.gres>lvely  to  undertake  a  larger 
share  of  combat  operations  apalnst  the  Com- 
munists. .     . 

On  many  occasions  I  have  assured  the 
American  people  that  we  would  send  to  Viet- 
nam those  forces  that  are  required  to  accom- 
plish our  mi.sslon  there.  With  that  as  our 
guide  we  have  previously  authorized  a  force 
level  of  approximately  52,5.000  men. 

Some  weeks  ago.  liowever— to  help  meet  the 
enemy's  new  offensive— we  sent  to  Vietnam 
about  11  000  additional  Marine  and  airborne 
troops.  They  were  deployed  by  air  In  48  hours, 
on  an  emergency  basis.  Artillery,  tank,  air- 
craft medical  and  other  units  needed  to  work 
with  and  support  these  Infantry  troops  m 
combat  did  not  accompany  them. 

In  order  that  these  forces  may  reach  maxi- 
mum combat  effectiveness,  we  should  pre- 
pare to  send— during  the  next  live  months-- 
support  troops  totalling  approximately 
13.500  men.  ^  ,, 

A  portion  of  these  men  will  be  made  avail- 
able from  our  active  forces.  The  Iwlance  will 
come  from  reserve  component  units  which 
will  be  called  up  lor  .service.  .„„,„„ 

Actions  we  have  taken  since  the  beginning 
of  the  vear-to  re-equip  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces— to  meet  our  responslbaitles 
in  Korea,  as  well  as  in  Vietnam— to  meet 
price  increases  and  the  cost  of  activating 
and  deploying  reserve  forces--to  rep  ace 
helicopters  and  provide  the  other  rnllltary 
supplies  we  need,  will  require  additional 
expenditures. 

The  estimate  of  those  additional  expendi- 
tures is  S2.5  billion  In  this  fiscal  year,  and 
$2.6  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

These  projected  increases  In  expenditures 
for  our  national  security  bring  into  sharper 
focus  the  nations  need  for  immediate  action: 
To  protect  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

deficit   of    $20    BILLION 

On  m^ny  occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
without  higher  taxes  or  decreased  expendi- 
tures,   next    vear's    deficit    would    again    be 
around  $20  billion.  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  set  strict  priorities  In  our  spending. 
I  have  stressed  that  failure  to  actr-promptly 
and   decisively— would   raise   strong   doubts 
throughout  the  world  about  Amercla  s  will- 
ingness to  keep  its  financial  house  In  order. 
Yet  congress -has  not  acted.  And  today  we 
face  the  sharpest  financial  threat  In  the  post- 
war era— a  threat  to  the  dollar's  role  as  the 
keystone  of  International  trade  and  finance. 
Last  week,  at  the  monetary  conference  in 
Stockholm,    the   major   industrial   countries 
took  a  big  step  toward  creating  a  new  inter- 
national monetary  asset  that  will  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system. 

But  to  make  this  system  work  the  United 
States  must  bring  its  balance  of  payments 
to— or  close  to— equilibrium.  We  must  have  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy.  Enactment  of  a  Ux 
Increase  now,  together  with  expenditure  con- 
trol. Is  necessary  to  protect  our  security,  con- 
tinue our  prosperity,  and  meet  the  needs  or 
our  people. 

What  is  now  at  stake  Is  seven  years  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity— in  those  seven  years, 
the  real  Income  of  the  average  American- 
after  taxes— rose  by  almost  30%— a  gain  as 
large  as  that  of  the  preceding  19  years. 

The  st^ps  we  must  take  to  convince  the 
world  are  exactly  the  steps  we  must  take  to 
sustain  our  economic  strength  at  home.  In 
the  past  eight  months,  prices  and  Interest 
rates  have  risen. 


We  must  move  from  debate  to  ..ction 
There  Is,  I  l>elleve— in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress— a  growing  .^ense  of  urgency  that 
the  situation  must  be  corrected 

Mv  budget  in  January  was  a  tight  one. 
It  fully  reflected  an  evaluation  of  our  most 
demanding  needs. 

But  in  these  budgetary  matters,  tlie  Presi- 
dent does  not  decide  alone.  The  Congress  has 
the  iwwer  and  the  duty  to  determine  appro- 
priations and  tiixes 

REDICTIONS     IN     BT'DGFT 

The  Congres.s  is  now  con.Mder.ng  proposals 
for  reductions  in  our  national  inidgtt. 

As  part  of  a  program  ol  uscal  restraint  that 
includes  the  t..x  Mircharpe,  I  shall  approve 
appropriate  r.ductlons  in  the  January  budg- 
ct  when  and  if  Conercj-s  so  decides^ 

one  thing  i.^  unml.^takably  clear:  Our  defl- 
fU  must  be  reduced,  K:.ilure  to  ..ct  .-mid 
bring  on  condition.';  that  would  .^trlke  h.urd- 
est  at  those  people  we  arc  .-tnvinp  t"    '^IP 

The  times  call  for  prudence  in  this  land  of 
plentv.  I  believe  we  have  the  character  to  pro- 
vide  it  and  I  plead  with  the  Congress  to  act 
promptlv  to  .-erve  the  national  interest,  and 

•^"now  feTlue  give  you  n.y  estimate  of  the 
chances  for   peace:    the  peace  thf\lff'>  ?^« 
dav  stop  the  bloodshed  in   South  Vietnam, 
allow  th.t  people  to  rebuild  ..nd  develop    he 
land  and  iiermit  us  to  turn  more  lulls  to  our 

'TJnnTvroruis.  that  the  inillative  I  am 

announcing  i^m:ght  uill  >'%;">„  X%nor; 
cessful  HI  achieving  pe""  than  the  more 
than  30  others  we  have  undertaken  and 
aerecd  to  in  recent  years 

It  is  our  hope  mat  North  Vietnam,  after 
vears  of  lighting  that  ha.  left  the  issue 
unresolved,  will  now  cdse  Us  efforts  o 
;i,chleve  a  military  victory  and  Join  us  in 
movlne  toward  peace. 

/vnd  there  m'v  come  a  time  when  South 
Vietnames^on  both  sides-are  able  to  work 
out  a  wav  to  settle  their  differences  by  free 
political  choice  .a'uier  than  by  w.ir. 

\s  Hanoi  considers  its  course,  it  should  be 
in  no  doubt  ol  our  intentions.  It  ■ntist  not 
miscalculate  the  jiressures  within  our  Democ- 
rncv  in  this  election  ycvr.  

We  have  no  intention  of  widening  this  war. 
But  the  United  States  will  not  accept  a  .ake 
solution  to  this  long  an  arduous  ttruggle  and 

''''No^Jn^oan  foretell   the  precise  terms  of 
an  eventual  settlement 

our  objecltve  m  South  Vietnam  has  never 
Ijeen  the  annihilation  cf  the  enemy.  It  has 
!^n  to  bring  about  a  recognition  in  Hanoi 
that  Its  objective— taking  over  the  South  by 
force — could  not  )>e  achieved. 

PEACE  BASED   ON   GENEVA 

Peace  can  be  based  on  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954— under  political  conditions  that  per- 
mit the  south  Vietnamese— all  the  South 
Vietnamese— to  chart  their  course  free  of 
anv  outside  domination  or  interference. 

■Tonight  I  also  reaffirm  the  pledge  we  made 
at  Manlla-that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  South  Vietnam  as  the  other 
side  vrtthdraws  its  forces  to  the  North,  stops 
infiltration,  and  the   level  of  violence  thus 

^"our  g^oal  of  peace  and  self  determination  In 
Vietnam  Is  directly  related  to  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia— where  much  has  happened 
to  inspire  confidence  during  the  past  10 
years.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could  to 
contribute  to  that  confidence. 

A  number  of  its  nations  have  shown  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  conditions  of  se- 
curity Since  1966  Indonesia,  the  fifth  largest 
nation  In  the  world,  has  had  a  government 
dedicated  to  peace  with  Its  neighbors  and 
improved  condlltons  for  Its  own  people.  Po- 
litical and  economic  cooperation  between  na- 
tions has  grown  rapidly. 

Every  American  can  take  pride  In  the  role 
we  have  played  In  Southeast  Asia  We  can 
rightly     Judge— as     responsible     Southeaa« 
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ABlans  themselves  do — Uiat  the  progrees  of 
the  part  three  years  would  have  been  far 
leas  likely — If  not  Impoeslble — if  America  and 
others  had  not  made  the  stand  In  Vietnam. 

At  Johns  HopWns  University,  three  years 
ago,  I  announced  that  we  would  take  part  In 
the  great  work  of  developing  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  the  Mekong  Valley — for  all  the 
people  of  the  region.  Our  determination  to 
help  build  a  better  land — for  men  on  both 
Bldea  of  the  present  conflict — has  not  di- 
minished. Indeed,  the  ravages  of  war  have 
made  It  more  urgent  than  ever. 

I  repeat  tonight  what  I  said  at  Johns 
Hopkins — that  North  Vietnam  could  take 
Its  place  In  this  common  effort  Just  as  soon 
as  peace  comes. 

Over  tUne,  a  wider  framework  of  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia  may  become  pos- 
sible. The  new  cooperation  of  the  nations 
of  the  area  could  be  a  foundatlonstone. 
Certainly  friendship  with  the  nations  of  such 
a  Southeast  Asia  Is  what  we  seek — and  all 
that  we  seek. 

One  day,  my  fellow  citizens,  there  will  be 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  will  come  because  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia  want  It — those  whose  armies  are 
at  war  today,  and  those  who  though  threat- 
ened, have  thus  far  been  spared. 

Peace  will  come  because  Asians  were  willing 
to  work  -lor  It — to  sacrlflce  for  It — to  die 
a    for  H. 

But  let  It  never  be  forgotten:  Peace  will 
come  also  because  America  sent  her  sons  to 
help  secure  It. 

It  has  not  been  easy — far  from  It.  During 
the  past  four-and-a-half  years.  It  has  been 
my  fate  and  responsibility  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I  have  lived — dally — with 
the  cost  of  this  war.  I  know  the  pain  It  has 
Inflicted  and  the  misgivings  it  has  aroused. 

Throughout  this  period,  I  have  been  sus- 
tained by  a  single  principle:  That  what  we 
axe  doing  now,  in  Vietnam,  Is  vital  not  only 
to  the  security  of  Asia,  but  to  our  own 
security. 

Surely  we  have  treaties  which  we  must 
respect,  and  commitments  we  must  keep. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  testify  to  the  need 
to  resist  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  heart  of  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam  has  always  been  America's  security. 
And  the  larger  purpose  of  our  Involvement 
has  always  been  to  help  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  become  Independent,  self-sustain- 
ing members  of  the  world  community. — At 
peace  with  themselves  and  with  all  others. 

With  such  an  Asia,  our  country — and  the 
world — will  be  far  more  secure  than  It  la 
tonight. 

I  believe  that  a  peaceful  Asia  is  far  nearer 
to  reality  because  of  what  America  has  done 
In  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  men  who  en- 
dure the  dangers  of  battle  there  are  helping 
the  entire  world  avoid  far  greater  conflicts 
than  this  one. 

The  peace  that  will  bring  them  home  will 
come.  Tonight  I  have  offered  the  first  In  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  series  of  mutual  moves  to- 
ward peace. 

I  pray  that  It  will  not  be  rejected  by  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam.  I  pray  that  they 
will  accept  It  as  a  means  by  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  own  people  may  be  ended.  And 
I  ask  your  support,  my  fellow  citizens,  for 
this  effort  to  reach  across  the  battlefield 
toward  an  early  peace. 

RENOUNCES    NOMINATION 

"Finally  my  fellow  Americans,  let  me  say 
this: 

"Those  to  whom  much  Is  given,  much  is 
asked.  I  cannot  say — no  man  could  say — 
that  no  more  will  be  asked  of  us.  Yet  I 
believe  that  now — no  less  than  when  the 
decade  began,  this  generation  of  Americans 
is  willing  to  'pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe,  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty."  " 

Since  those  words  were  spoken  by  John  W. 
Kennedy  the  people  of  America  have  kept 


that  compact  with  mankind's  noblest  cause. 
"We  shall  continue  to  keep  it.  Yet  I  believe 
we  must  always  be  mindful  of  this  one  thing: 

"Whatever  the  trials  and  tests  ahead,  the 
ultimate  strength  of  our  country  and  our 
cause  will  lie  not  in  powerful  weapons  or 
infinite  resources  or  boundless  wealth,  but 
In  the  unity  of  our  people. 

"This,  I  believe  very  deeply. 

"Throughout  my  public  career,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  personal  philosophy  that  I  am  a 
free  man,  an  American,  a  public  servant,  and 
a  member  of  my  party — in  that  order,  always 
and  only.  For  37  years  in  the  service  of  our 
Nation — first  as  Congressman,  as  Senator,  as 
Vice  President,  and  now  as  your  I»resldent, 
I  have  put  the  unity  of  the  people  first,  ahead 
of  any  divisive  partisanship. 

In  these  times,  as  in  times  before,  it  is 
true  that  a  house  divided  against  itself — 
by  the  spirit  of  faction,  of  party,  of  region, 
of  religion,  of  race — is  a  house  that  cannot 
stand. 

A    HOUSE   DIVIDED 

There  Is  a  division  in  the  American  house 
now.  There  Is  dlvlsiveness  among  us  all  to- 
night. Holding  the  trust  that  is  mine — as 
President  of  all  the  people — I  cannot  dis- 
regard the  peril  to  the  progress  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  hope  and  the  prospects 
of  peace  for  all  peoples.  I  would  ask  all  Amer- 
icans, whatever  their  personal  Interest  or 
concern,  to  guard  against  dlvlsiveness  and 
all  of  Its  ugly  consequences. 

Fifty-two  months  and  ten  days  ago.  In  a 
moment  of  tragedy  and  trauma,  the  duties 
of  this  office  fell  upxin  me.  I  asked  then  for 
"your  help  and  God's"  that  we  might  con- 
tinue America  on  its  course,  binding  up  our 
wounds,  healing  our  history,  moving  forward 
in  new  unity  to  clear  the  American  agenda 
and  to  keep  the  American  commitment  for 
all  our  people. 

United,  we  have  kept  that  commitment, 
and  united,  we  have  enlarged  that  oommlt- 
ment. 

Through  all  time  to  come,  America  will  be 
a  stronger  nation,  a  more  Just  society,  a  land 
of  greater  opportunity  and  fulfillment  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  done  together  in 
these  years  of  unparalleled  achievement. 

Our  reward  will  come  in  the  life  of  freedom 
and  peace  and  hope  that  our  children  will 
enjoy  through  ages  ahead. 

What  we  won  when  all  our  {>eople  united 
must  not  now  be  lost  in  suspicion,  distrust 
and  selfishness  or  politics  among  any  of  oxir 
people. 

I  SHALL  NOT  SEEK  NOMINATION 

Believing  this  as  I  do,  I  have  concluded  that 
I  should  not  permit  the  Presidency  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  partisan  divisions  that 
are  developing  in  this  political  year.  With 
America's  sons  in  the  field  far  away,  with 
America's  future  under  challenge  here  at 
home,  with  our  hopes  and  the  world's  hopes 
for  peace  in  the  balance  every  day.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  should  devote  an  hour  or  a 
day  of  my  time  to  any  personal  partisan ' 
causes  or  to  any  duties  other  than  the  awe- 
some duUes  of  this  office,  the  Presidency  of 
your  country. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  not  seek  and  I  wlil  not 
accept  the  nomination  of  my  party  for 
another  term  as  your  President,  But,  let  men 
everywhere  know,  however,  that  a  strong  and 
a  confident,  a  vigilant  America  stands  ready 
to  seek  an  honorable  peace  and  stands  ready 
tonight  to  defend  an  honored  cause,  what- 
ever the  price,  whatever  the  burden,  whatever 
the  sacrifice  that  duty  may  require. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  Goodnight,  and 
God  bless  all  of  you. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 


Proposed  Additions  to  Nation's  Wilderness 
System 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  urging  the  Congress  to 
consider  making  26  additions  to  the  Nation's 
wilderness  system  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Poot-and-Mouth  Disease  Legisla- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  governments  of 
Central  America  In  the  prevention,  control, 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
or  rinderpest  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Report  of  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Defense  (Installations  and  Log- 
istics) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
20th  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

Nuclear-Powered  Guided-Missile  Frigates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of   Defense,    transmitting,   pursuant    to   law. 
the   President's    determination    with    respect 
to    nuclear-powered    gulded-misslle    frigates 
(With  accompanying  p.^pers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Title   10,   United 
Statbs  Code 
A   letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of   Defense,   transmitting  a   draft 
of   proposed   legislation   to   amend   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  the  head 
of  a  Defense  agency  to  sell  production  equip- 
ment   to    contractors    and    subcontractors 
(With  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Air  Force  Military  Construction 
Contracts  Awarded  Without  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  Air  Force  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  without  formal  advertising  for  the 
period  July   1,   1967,   through  December  31, 

1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Comrnlttee  on  the  Armed  Services. 

Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  list  of  princi- 
pal and  alternate  candidates  selected  for  the 

1968  Regular  Naval  Reserve  officers  trainl!"^ 
program  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment Prom  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis 
tics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  prcxiurempnt 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  Tor  th." 
period  July  1967-Jantiary  1968  (with  an  a-^- 
companylng  report  and  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  National  Transportation  Safl:y 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Department  rf 
Transportation,  transmitting,  purEuaut  to 
law,  tte  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  tJ 
the  Congress,  covering  the  last  9  months 
of  calendar  year  1967  ( with  an  ac-ompan  - 
lug  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Federal  Propert^' 
AND  Administrative  Services  .a.ct  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gene.;  ! 
Berrloes  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
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of  oroposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  rendering 
of  d'lrect  assistance  to  and  performance  of 
special  services  for  the  Inaugxiral  Committee 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

Proposed  Public  Buildings  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  prospectuses  of  proposed  public 
buildings  projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

disposition  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest  and  requesting 
,ction  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
honey  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  petition  of  A.  J.  Forth, 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YARB.iROUGHl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MoktoyaI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  S.  2973)  to  provide 
for  tiie  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  the  producers  thereof 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  next 
lirinting.  the  name  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan  1  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  (S.  2964)  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  Federal-aid  liighway  funds 
at))iortioncd  to  the  Stats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S  3265  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
.  monument  to  honor  the  war  veterans  of 
the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 

S  3266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Kontoulls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


S      3265— INTRODUCTION     OP    BILL 

AUTHORIZING  THE  ERECTION  OF 

A     MONUMENT     HONORING     THE 

ONEIDA   INDIAN  WAR   "VETERANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 

erection  of  a  monument  honoring  the 

war  veterans  of  the  Oneida  Tribe. 

The  Onei(ia  Indians  have  a  long  his- 
tory' of  valiant  deeds  in  the  service  of  our 
country.  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
show  our  appreciation. 

Although  the  monument  may  be  small 
in  .size,  it  expresses  our  great  gratitude 
to  the  Oncidas  for  all  that  they  have 
contributed  to  our  countrj'.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  memorial  to  those  who  have 
.served  with  such  distinction  shall  be  a 
lesson  to  future  generations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  biU 
•vill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  <S.  3265)  to  authorize  the 
trection  of  a  monument  to  honor  the 
war  veterans  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of 
Indians,   introduced   by  Mr.  Proxmire, 


RESOLUTION 

POLICIES  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF 

PERSONS    FOR    INDUCTION    INTO 

THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  act  within  existing  authority  to 
institute  as  soon  as  feasible,  a  fairer  and 
more  equitable  method  for  the  selection 
of  men  eligible  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

There  is  no  greater  problem,  with  such 
immediate  urgency  within  the  Selective 
Service  System,  than  the  question  of 
graduate  deferments.  The  current  policy 
of  selecting  the  oldest  eligible  registrants 
first  for  induction,  and  eliminating  de- 
ferments for  graduate  students,  will  re- 
sult in  a  disproportionate  number  of 
recent  college  graduates  and  graduate 
students  being  called  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  my  firm  behef  that  the  real  prom- 
ise of  America's  future  lies  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  those  students  now  engaged  in 
posL-graduate  education.  The  long-term 
consequences  of  naming  college  gradu- 
ates and  graduate  students  as  primarily 
susceptible  to  the  draft  v.-ill  be  most  dam- 
aging As  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States  points  out 
in  its  argument  in  favor  of  relnstituting 
such  deferments: 

All  fields  of  higher  education  are  of  equally 
critical  importance  to  the  continued  welfare 
and  the  balanced  development  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  they  state : 

The  long-range  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent law  will  he  even  more  serious  ...  (for 
It)  will  be  equally  embarrassing  to  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  concurrent  problem  here  is  the 
present  method  of  selection  of  the  "oldest 


first."  This  policy  is  particularly  objec- 
tionable to  those  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  college  or  graduate  educa- 
tions, and  have  become  actively  involved 
in  tlieir  chosen  fields.  At  the  age  of  22  or 
23,  the  draft  is  more  disruptive  than  it 
would  be  to  yoimgcr  men.  Moreover, 
there  arc  humanitarian  considerations 
which  may  not  be  readily  apparent.  Tak- 
ing >o-angcr  men  would  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  peak  years  for  which  any 
young  man  was  draft-liable,  thus  remov- 
ing the  uncertainty  and  the  inability  to 
make  long-range  plans  that  exist  under 
present  regulations. 

I  might  add  that  the  mihtary  has  indi- 
cated often  that  younger  men  adapt  more 
leadily  to  the  lequiied  training  and  dis- 
cipline than  do  older  men.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  year,  Gen.  Mark  Clark  said 
that  combat  commanders  prefer  19-  and 
20-year-olds  as  new  recruits  rather  than 
men  in  their  early  twenties.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  pool  of  available 
manpower  is  extremely  large,  and  in- 
deed growing  larger  every  day  with  so 
manv  men  reaching  the  age  of  eligibil- 
ity. With  these  factors  in  mind,  I  fail  to 
.see  why  appropriate  changes  have  not 
been  made. 

Under  Public  Law  90-40,  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  issue  an  Exec- 
utive order  eliminating  two  of  the  glar- 
ing defects  in  an  already  overtaxed  and 
inequitable  system:  First  the  dilemma  of 
the  college  graduate  or  graduate  student, 
and  second,  the  problem  of  taking  the 
oldest  first.  The  act  itself  need  not  be 
amended.  The  President  already  has  the 
existing  authority.  With  the  introduction 
of  my  resolution  today,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  immediate  action  on  this 
crucial  matter,  the  consequences  of 
which  reach  far  beyond  our  limited  ken. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  274)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  274 

Whereas  the  current  policy  of  selecting 
the  oldest  eligible  registrants  first  for  induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  eliminat- 
ing deferments  for  graduate  i-tudents  will 
result  in  a  disproportionate  number  of  re- 
cent college  graduates  and  graduate  students 
being  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  after 
June  1968;  and 

Whereas  such  policy  will  seriously  affect 
civilian  manpower  needs  In  teaching,  science, 
engineering,  and  other  critical  fields  and 
could  have  serious  repercussions  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  drafting  older  reg- 
istrants first  is  more  disruptive  of  the  lives 
of  young  men  than  if  they  were  inducted 
at  a  younger  age;    and 

Whereas  the  military  departments  l.ave  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  younger  registrant* 
because  they  adapt  more  readily  to  military 
training  and  discipline  than  older  regis- 
trants; and 

Whereas  the  number  of  registrants  in  the 
younger  age  group  is  more  than  adequate 
to  fill  the  ctirrent  military  manpower  needs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
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should  institute  as  soon  as  feasible  a  fair 
and  equitable  method  for  the  selection  of 
persons  eligible  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  should  provide  for  the  selection 
of  the  youngest  registrants  first  in  order  to 
avoid  ( 1 )  unnecessary  disruption  of  the  lives 
of  young  men  after  they  have  completed  their 
education  and  entered  upon  careers,  and  (2) 
critical  shortages  of  highly  skilled  and 
trained  persons  necessary  to  the  security  and 
welf;ire  of  the  Nation. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  1,  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  2029)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  relating  to  the  application 
of  certain  standards  to  motor  vehicles 
produced  in  quantities  of  less  than  500. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AGAIN  PROVES  HIS 
GREATNESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  diffi- 
cult times  pose  difficult  problems,  but 
then  only  problems  of  paramount  im- 
portance ..^nd  profound  difficulty  offer 
the  opportunity  for  momentous  deci- 
sions. It  is  the  manner  one  responds  to 
weighty  problems  which  measures  his 
ability  and  provides  the  test  of  his  great- 
ness. I  think  that  our  President  stood  at 
the  pinnacle  of  his  career  last  night  when 
he  informed  the  American  public  of  his 
decision  not  to  permit  the  Presidency 
to  become  involved  in  the  partlcan  divi- 
sions so  clearly  developing  in  this  elec- 
tion year.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  he  has  ever  had 
to  make,  for  in  making  it,  he  had  to  sac- 
rifice himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  was  one  to  which  he  re- 
sponded with  characteristic  selflessness 
and  overriding  concern  for  the  good  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  certiaiily  one  with  mo- 
mentous implications  for  the  American 
people. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. President  Johnson  has  been  be- 
sieged by  a  succession  of  problems  of 
crisis  proportions.  He  ascended  to  the 
Presidency  in  the  aftermath  of  a  na- 
tional catastrophe,  succeeded  In  main- 
taining national  calm  where  panic  and 
hysteria  might  have  ensued,  dedicated 
himself  to  fulfilling  the  imrealized 
dreams  of  his  predecessor,  and  succeeded 
remarkably  in  bringing  to  the  Nation 
domestic  programs  which  provided  great 
hope  for  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

The  first  year  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Presidency  was  a  year  of  incredible 
achievement.  No  President  had  greater 
success  in  persuading  the  Congress  of 
the  need  for  legislation  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  our  Great  Society  to  those 
parts  of  the  population  which  thereto- 
fore had  been  denied  them.  No  President 
has  a  greater  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishment. No  President  enjoyed 
greater  public  acclaim  than  did  Lyndon 
Johnson,  1  year  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent. So  overwhelming  was  public  sup- 
port that  his  reelection  was  a  resound- 
ing expression  of  public  support,  of  pub- 
lic gratitude,  of  public  esteem.  He  was 
loved  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  when 
he  was  reelected  in  1964.  He  was,  like 
George  Washington  "first  In  the  hearts 


of  his  countrymen."  Their  love  had  been 
richly  earned. 

The  ominous  drums  of  war,  already 
sounding  faintly  during  President  Ken- 
nedy's administration,  were  growing 
much  more  audible  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  sworn  in  as  the  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
granted  the  President  the  authority  to 
respond  to  the  menacing  threat  of  war, 
and  the  President  responded. 

Almost  from  the  onset  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  began  a  wave  of  public 
discussion  almost  unparalleled  in  our 
history.  Lines  of  opinion  became  in- 
creasingly sharply  divided,  and  the 
ranks  of  those  convinced  that  our  In- 
volvement in  the  war  was  unjustified 
began  to  grow.  The  years  since  1965 
have  witnessed  increased  involvement 
in  the  war  paralleled  by  increased  public 
di'^sension. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
the  right  of  those  who  dissent,  for  the 
President,  like  you  and  I,  and  indeed,  like 
all  men.  including  those  who  dissent,  may 
indeed  be  wrong.  Considerable  merit  may 
be  contained  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  dissent.  Even  if  particular  opinions 
do  not  themselves  seem  to  hold  merit, 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  mere 
fact  of  opposition.  Witness  our  court 
system  which  is  an  adversary  one.  Wit- 
ness our  political  system  which  has  its 
opposing  parties.  Witness  the  Halls  of 
this  Senate  where  we  engage  in  friendly 
debate  and  often  disagree  quite  vigor- 
ously. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  President 
Johnson  also  welcomes  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  certainly  a  public  issue 
of  overwhelming  importance,  for  upon 
its  resolution  liangs  the  fate  of  this 
Nation.  He,  like  I.  however,  believes  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  propriety  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  dissension,  determined 
more  by  the  good  taste  of  the  dissenter 
than  any  legal  constraint.  He  also  be- 
lieves, as  do  I,  that  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  ultimate  decisions  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  continue  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  what  kind  of 
action  is  to  be  taken  there,  is  his.  It  Is 
his  constitutional  responsibility.  It  is  a 
responsibility  he  cannot  and  has  not 
shirked. 

With  all  that  President  Johnson  has 
done,  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  that  there 
perhaps  were  some  things  that  could 
have  been  done  to  bring  peace  closer 
which  were  not.  Despite  whatever  dis- 
agreement I  may  have,  however,  I  re- . 
spect  the  President's  decisions.  I  know 
that  after  considering  the  best  available 
military  advice,  after  listening  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  after  consult- 
ing with  his  civilian  advisers,  after  con- 
sidering the  public  opinion,  pro  and  con, 
the  President  has  made  the  decision 
which  he  thought  best.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  had  erred.  If  indeed  events  proved 
that  he  had.  I  know  also  that  any  deci- 
sion he  has  made  has  been  In  what  he 
believes  to  have  been  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation. 

The  decision  which  the  President  an- 
nounced last  evening  was  made  in  the 
same  spirit.  Confronted  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  remembering  last  year's  violent 
summer  in  so  many  of  our  cities,  and 


aware  that  this  summer  may  bring  a 
repeat  performance,  struggling  with  the 
critical  money  problems  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  headlines,  the  President  de- 
cided that  these  problems  required  his 
full  attention.  He  decided  that  he  could 
not,  in  a  time  of  national  crisis,  devote 
any  of  his  time — and  I  quote — "to  any 
personal  partisan  causes  or  to  any  duties 
other  than  the  awesome  duties  of  this 
office."  He,  thereby,  effectively  removed 
himself  from  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  applaud  the  President's 
momentous  decision.  Surely,  the  Nation 
will  be  losing  a  great  President,  but  the 
reasons  for  his  decision  I  can  fully  ap- 
preciate. I  am  sorry  that  the  President 
had  to  sacrifice  himself  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  paramount  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office  and  the  good  of  the 
Nation.  Let  us  unite  in  our  resolve,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  noble  act  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain. 


NEW   LIGHT  ON   A  DARK   SUBJECT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
published  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  issue  of 
March  30,  1968,  which  sheds  new  light 
on  a  dark  subject — the  Vietnam  casu- 
alty reports. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost  that 
it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  number  of 
lives  that  have  been  saved.  Too  many 
lives  have  been  lost  but  we  can  be  thank- 
ful for  those  saved.  The  medical  save  rate 
in  Vietnam,  as  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  article  points  out,  is  the  highest 
In  U.S.  history.  Many  more  lives  would 
have  been  lost  in  Vietnam,  it  is  ap- 
parent, were  it  not  for  the  valiant  efforts 
of  U.S.  military  medical  personnel  and 
the  helicopter  rescue  units. 

The  Journal  article  also  puts  the  over- 
all casualty  picture  in  perspective  by 
comparing  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam 
with  U.S.  losses  in  other  wars.  It  is  a 
responsibly  written  report  by  a  respon- 
sible publication  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Casualty  List:  Disturbing  but 

Distorted 

(By  James  Hessman  and   Louis  StockstlU) 

Despite  growing  and  disturbing  casualty 
lists,  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces — In 
a  very  meaningful  sense — have  been  winning 
their  grim  race  with  death  on  the  Vietnam 
battlefield. 

No  troops  In  U.S.  history  have  benefited 
from  such  a  high  "save  rate"  as  have  thoee 
engaged  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  heavy  lossee  of  the  recent  Tet  offen- 
sive may  temporarily  have  distorted  or  ob- 
scured the  situation  but  the  fact  Is  that  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  waged  since 
Its  Inception  with  a  lower  death  rate  and 
lower  wounded  rate  than  other  wars  In  which 
the  U.S.  has  been  Involved. 

Analysis  of  various  official  source  docu- 
ments on  Vietnam  battle  casualties  reveals 
that: 

The  U.S.  combat  death  rate  In  Vietnam  Is 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Korean  War. 

The   wounded   rate   In  Vietnam   Is  lower 
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than 


than  in  Korea,  and  'markedly  lower' 
in  World  War  II. 

The  incidence  of  serxous  wounds  (those 
causing  "permanent  residual  effecte")  also 
jiave  been  lower  In  Vietnam  than  In  Korea. 


At  the  tame  time  the  analysis  discloses  (1) 
that  ground  forces  have  suffered  over  90<':  of 
all  US.  battle  deaths  in  Vietnam;  (2)  that, 
in  aircraft  accidents  incidents,  non-combat 
deaths  almost  equal  combat  deaths. 


A  compilation  of  casualty  statistics  i  I  able 
A)  discloses  that  the  United  States  had  suf- 
fered '20,096  combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  as  of 
March  16.  1968.  latest  date  for  which  data 
was  i.vaUable  as  the  Journal  went  to  press. 


TABLE  A      US    BATTLf   CASUALTKS  IN  VIlTNAM  (AS  Of   MAR    16.  1968) 


Wounded  or  injured 


Missing 


Captured  interned 


Army 


1961  66 

1967 

1965 

Tc1..l 


1961  66 

1967. 

1968. 

Total 


Killed  in 
action 


3. 445 
4.039 
2.18ii 

9.672 


Died  ct 
wounds 


360 
%80 
248 

1.1S8 


USAF 


-.961  66 

I967_ 

1968. 

Total 

^MC 
1961  66 
1967 
1958 


Total 


1  i,il 


1961  66 

1967 

1968 

ToUI- 


144 

260 
9U 

494 


108 
90 
42 

240 


1.790 
3. 077 
1.091 

!>.953 


6.437 
7.466 
3,411 

16.364 


IS 
27 
19 

64 


10 
7 
8 

25 


232 
362 

127 

721 


620 
976 

402 

1.998 


Noniatal 
wounds 


23.  561 
33.556 

13.701 

70.818 


971 

;■'.  j« 

857 
4.166 


S46 
587 
M 

1,813 


12.350 

25.  5.'3 

7.337 

45  220 


37.733 
62,  0O4 
22,275 

122,017 


Died  fthilt 
niis$ing 


347 
808 
234 

1 .  3!<9 


37 
24 
37 

98 


143 

75 
14 

232 


532 
907 
235 

1.724 


r.'et'Jined 
',u   tontifil 


Cutient 
n:issmg 


Died  wtiile 
captured 


Current 

Returned  to  captured  in- 
contrnl  ternert 


Summary 
Combat  death; 


In  gircratt 
Fixed  wing     Helicopter 


In  ground 
action 


Total 


25 

29 

4 

7 

36 

4 

5 

111 

1 

37 

176 

9 

7 

«9 

U 

0 

45 

0 

0 

16 

0 

7 

IIU 

u 

10 

256 

1 

S 

167 

0 

4 

33 

u 

19 

456 

1 

4 

47 

0 

0 

23 

0 

2 

43 

0 

6 

108 

0 

46 

:-:76 

5 

12 

271 

4 

11 

517 

1 

69 


850 


10 


14 
9 
3 

12 


46 
61 

4 

111 


34 
71 

10 

115 


2 
8 
5 

15 


96 
135 
2t 

253 


34 
II 
3 

48 


78 
20 
20 

118 


232 

135 

19 

336 


16 
12 
9 

37 


360 
178 
51 

589 


279 
191 
84 

554 


7 

19 
7 

33 


69 
64 

39 

172 


360 
280 

Hi 

771 


3,843 
2.584 
11.656 


114 
772 
119 

506 


?5 
31 

44 

100 


1,942 
3,363 

1.170 

5,475 


5.9?4 
8.895 
3.917 

18,736 


5.156 
S  431 
:.67l 

12,258 


129 

311 
146 

656 


26'' 

172 

64 

498 


2,  ij27 
3.439 

1,218 

fc  6M 


6  544 
9  353 
4.099 

20,096 


When  the  number  of  men  who  have  died 
Ls  combined  with  the  number  of  men  who 
have  been  injured  or  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
the  total  dead  injure:)  wounded  column 
.;dds  up  to  142,113— or  some  5.200  more  than 
in  Korea  (Tible  Bi.  But  in  Korea  there  were 
;i36.629  U.S.  batt'.e  dead.  13,533  more  than 
in  Vietnam, 

No  comparison  with  the  Korean  War  can 
be  valid,  however,  unless  the  ca,<=ualty  rate  is 
related  to  troop  pt.-engt'i.  Top  U.S.  strength 
in  Korea  was  358,735.  At  UUes^t  count  there 
were  509,000  U,S,  militiry  j.>ersonnel  in  Viet- 
nam (333,000  Army:  34,000  N.ivy;  83.000  Ma- 
rine Corps:  iind  59.000  AF).  This  i.s  150,000 
more  than  in  Korea, 

Thus,  it  readily  can  be  seen  that  13.000 
fewer  men  have  died  in  Vietnam,  despite  a 
much  higher  troop  deployment  than  in  the 
f.irlier  conflict. 

Even  more  meaningful,  perhaps,  is  some 
of  the  information  gleaned  from  statistical 
studies  periodically  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  the  Army  Surgeon  General  lOSG).  These 
studies  have  computed  the  death  rate  per 
thousand  men  per  year  in  the  combat  zone. 
The  most  recent  study  shows  that,  from 
Julv  1965  through  January  1968,  deatlis  in 
Vietnam  from  all  combat  causes  (killed  In 
action,  died  of  wounds,  died  while  captured, 
and  declared  dead  from  a  missing  status) 
■occurred  at  a  rate  of  192  per  thousand 
average  troop  strength  per  year,"  This  com- 
pares "to  a  rate  of  43,2  Korea  and  51,9  for 
the  I  WWII]  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions from  June  1944  (D-Day]  through  May 
1945. ■• 

lln  the  United  States  in  1966  some  29,500 
Americans  ,dled  in  home  accidents.  In  1967 
more  than  53.000  U.S.  citizens  died  in  traffic 
.accidents  (over  1,000  per  week).  Some  2,700 
additional  Americans  (more  than  50  per 
week)  were  killed  in  firearms  accidents. 
About  2,400,000  Americans  suffered  "dis- 
abling Injuries,"  Including  600.000  who  suf- 
fered "permanent  Impairments."— National 
Safety  Council  figures.] 


TABLE  B      OTHER  WARS 


Casualties 


Wai  Slid  branch  o!  service 


Number  serving 


Battle  deaths     Other  deaths      Wounds  not 
inortal 


Ke.'Ciutionary  W,ir.  1775  83  (total) 


Army 
Uavy.. . 
Marines 


War  Dt  1812,  1812-15  (total) 


Army. 

ftavy..- 

Marines- 


r/.exican  War,  1E46 -48  (total) 


Army 

Uavv.-- 

Marines 


Civil  War  (Union  forces  only)  ;861-€5(totdl) 


2.213,363 


140,414 


224.097 


«rmy.- 

i,avy.-- 

Maiines. 


2,128,948 
84.415  \ 


138.154 

2,112 

148 


221.374 

2.411 

312 


Spanish-American  War,  1898  (total). 


306.760 


385 


2,061 


Army 

Navy. . . 
Marines. 


World  War  I  (Apr.  6.  1917,  to  Nov  11,  1918)  (total) 


Army. . 

fiavv 

Marines- 


World  War  ll(Dec,  7,  1941,  to  Dec.  31,  1946)  (total). 


280,564 

22.875 

3,321 

4, 7T4,"9'91 

4.057,101 

599, 051 

78,839 

I6.ri2.566 


369 

10 

6 


2.061 
0 
0 


281,881 


280, 040 
1,710 

i,n 

1,662 

1.594 
47 
21 


53, 402 

50.510 

431 

2.461 

291.557 


63.114 

55,868 

6,856 

390 


204.002 


113,842 


193.663 

819 
9,520 

670, 846 


Army 

Navy 

Marines 


Korean  v*3r(June  25,  195C,  to  July  27,  1953)  (total). 


11,260.000 

4,183,466 

669,100 

^57720. 000 


234, 874 
36,950 
19.733 

"33. 629 


83,400 

25,664 

4.778 


20,617 


565.861 
37.778 
67.207 

"103; 284 


Army_.. 
Navy...   - 
Marines^ 
Air  Force. 


2. 834. 000 

1.177,000 

424, 000 

1.285.000 


27.704 

458 

4.267 

1.200 


9.429 

4.043 

1.261 
5,884 


77,596 

1,576 

23,744 

368 


'  E'^timated. 
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The  wounded  In  Vietnam  also  have  fared 
better  than  their  predecessors  who  fought 
In  earlier  wars. 

Touching  upon  the  save-rate,  the  OSQ 
study  comments  that:  "Of  the  wounded  ad- 
mitted to  medical  treatment  facilities,  2.3% 
have  died  of  their  wounds.  This  Is  slightly 
less  than  the  2.5%  recorded  for  the  Korean 
War.  and  markedly  lower  than  the  4.5%  for 
WWII." 

The  medical  save  rate  actually  is  more  im- 
pressive than  even  these  flgtires  would  indi- 
cate. Because  of  the  greatly  Increased  use  of 
helicopters  for  medical  evacuation,  a  num- 
ber of  mortally  wounded  personnel— who 
would  not  survive  In  any  case — now  reach 
hoeplUls  alive.  Because  they  die  after  arrival 
at  the  medical  facilities,  they  are  counted 
against  the  medical  save  rate.  As  the  OSQ 
study  notes,  such  personnel  in  earlier  con- 
flicts "would  have  died  on  the  battlefield 
and  been  considered  and  counted  among 
the  'killed  In  action'." 

Use  of  the  medical  evacuation  helicopter  Is 
but  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
high  Vietnam  save  rate.  Among  other  factors 
frequently  cited  are  the  qualitative  Improve- 
ment of  hospitals  (many.  If  not  most,  have 
modem  surgical  wards),  the  forward  loca- 
tion of  many  permanent-Installation  medi- 
cal facilities,  the  greater  availability  of  whole 
blood.  Ingreased  use  of  protective  armor, 
more  and  better  survival  gear,  and  Improved 
and  Intensified  air  rescue  activities. 

In  addition,  the  types  of  weapons  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy  would  seem  to  have 
sonie  bearing  on  the  dead/wounded  ratio. 
Among  combat  deaths  In  Vietnam,  the  OSQ 
study  observes  that,  "much  higher  propor- 
tions are  due  to  small  arms  Are.  and  to  booby 
traps  and  mines  than  In  Korea  or  In  WWII, 
and  much  lower  proportions  are  due  to  artil- 
lery and  other  explosive  fragments  than  In 
these  earlier  conflicts. 

The  study  comments  that  among  nonfatal 
wounds  the  proportion  due  to  small  arms  Are, 
although  not  markedly  different  from  WWII, 
Is  "somewhat  lower  than  In  Korea.  The  pro- 
portion due  to  booby  traps  and  mines  Is  con- 
siderably higher  than  In  either  of  these  past 
two  wars,  and  the  proportion  due  to  explo- 
sive projectiles  and  fragments  is  slightly 
lower  Also,  some  6%  of  the  nonfatal  wounds 
are  due  to  punjl  stakes,  which  were  not  a 
factor  In  the  earlier  conflicts." 

Data  complleil  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  also  adds  significant  shading  to  the 
overall  picture.  The  DIA  statistics  show  that, 
of  99.817  personnel  Injured  In  combat  from 
January  1965  through  December  1967.  some 
48.565  i48.7"r)  were  returned  to  duty  with- 
out hospiUllzatlon.  Of  the  51,252  hospital- 
ized, 38.545  (75.2%)  were  returned  to  duty 
after  a  short  stay.  Some  23.539  went  back  to 
In-theater  duty,  and  15,006  were  sent  else- 
where. 

In  all.  87.110  (87.3%)  of  all  wounded  were 
returned  to  duty  within  90  days  after  being 
wounded. 

Of  the  other  12.707  personnel:  3,400  (3.4% 
of  the  total  number  wounded)  were  dis- 
charged disabled;  1,585  (1.6%  of  the  original 
total)  died;  7.722  (7.7%)  remained  In  the 
hospital— an  estimated  50%  of  this  latter 
group  (3,861  personnel)  were  expected  to  be 
returned  to  duty,  which  would  bring  to  91.2% 
(90,971  personnel)  the  overall  total  of 
wounded  returned  to  duty,  and  to  8.8%  (8,846 
personnel)  the  number  died,  discharged  dis- 
abled, or  not  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to 
active  duty. 

The  DIA  report  embraced  all  Services.  The 
OSG  study,  which  considered  Army  casualties 
only,  took  a  different  approach,  computing 
the  number  of  wounded  per  thousand  per 
year.  The  study  found  that  in  the  period 
July  1965-January  1968  In  Vietnam.  Army 
troops  receiving  nonfatal  wounds  were  ad- 
mitted to  medical  treatment  facilities,  at  a 
rate  of  82.8  per  1.000  average  strength  per 
year.  In  Korea  this  rate  was  121.1  and  In  the 


WWII  European  Theater  of  Operations  from 
D-Day  to  V-E  Day  It  was  152. 

The  Army  study  dtocloeed  that,  "If  per- 
centage ratios  of  these  surviving  wounded 
to  the  total  of  battle  deaths  plus  surviving 
wounded  are  compiited.  It  is  seen  that  some 
70.7%  survived  In  WWII.  73.7%  survived  In 
the  Korean  War.  and  81.2%  have  survived  In 
Vietnam." 

Not  only  have  there  been  fewer  actual 
deaths,  as  well  as  fewer  deaths  and  fewer 
wounded  per  thousand  in  Vietnam  than  In 
Korea  or  in  WWII,  but  there  also  are  Indica- 
tions that  the  incidence  of  major  wounds — 
of  the  type  which  leave  permanent  residual 
effects — also  Is  somewhat  lower  In  Vietnam 
than  In  previous  conflicts:  "Such  Indicators 
as  are  now  available."  the  OSG  study  notes, 
"seem  to  point  towards  marked  Improvement 
over  previous  experience." 

As  an  example,  the  study  cites  the  fact  that 
"in  Korea  and  in  WWII  the  number  of  sol- 
diers with  major  amputations  resulting  from 
wounds,  who  were  admitted  to  amputation 
centers  in  this  country,  represented  2  to  2V2  % 
of  the  total  hospitalized  wounded.  Thus  far, 
for  Vietnam  the  corresponding  proportion  is 
about  1%.  Prom  January  1965  through  Jan- 
uary 1968  the  Army  general  hospitals  in  this 
country  have  reported  that  306  wounded  pa- 
tients have  been  admitted  to  their  amputa- 
tion services.  Prom  January  1965  through 
January  1968,  a  toUI  of  227  major  amputee 
Army  patients  have  been  transferred  to  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals.  During  this 
same  period,  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf 
Army  patients  so  transferred  was  33." 

The  casualties  have  not  been  distributed 
evenly  among  the  Services.  As  has  always 
been  true  in  all  wars  in  which  the  U.S.  has 
fought  (Table  B) .  the  number  of  Army  deaths 
(12.258)  and  of  Army  wounded  (70,818)  ex- 
ceed the  dead  and  wounded  totals  of  all  other 
Services  combined  The  .Army  dead'wounded 
total  represents  58  ST  of  all  U.S.  casualties 
for  the  entire  war. 

The  Marine  Corps,  with  51.904  casualties 
( 6,684  dead  and  45.220  wounded )  has  suffered 
36.5'-  of  all  US.  casualties.  The  Navy,  with 
4,822  casualties  (656  dead.  4.166  wounded) 
has  suffered  3.4'^  of  the  total  U  S.  casualties. 
The  .\P.  with  2.311  casualties  (498  dead,  1,813 
wounded)   has  suffered  16%  of  the  total. 

With  the  Armv  .ind  Marine  Corps  combined 
accounting  for  95'^,-  of  all  casualties,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  93.3T  of  all  deaths  (18,736  of 
20.096)   have  occurred  in  ground  action. 

Of  the  1.360  aircraft-related  combat  deaths, 
well  over  half  (771)  have  occurred  in  heli- 
copter accidents  or  incidents.  The  remaining 
589  resulted  from  accidents  incidents  involv- 
ing fixed-wing  aircraft. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  non-combat 
U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam  (as  disclosed  in 
the  weekly  DoD  summaries)  show  that,  as  of 
16  March,  there  have  been  1,127  aircraft- 
related  deaths  (409  helicopter,  718  flxed- 
wlng)  of  US.  personnel  in  Vietnam  whlph 
were  "not  the  result  of  action  by  hostile 
forces.  '  In  other  words,  almost  as  many  air- 
craft-related deaths  have  occurred  in  non- 
combat  situations  as  in  combat  situations. 

No  truly  objective  picture  of  U.S.  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam  would  be  complete,  however, 
without  comparative  data  concerning  allied 
and  enemy  losses  DoD  sununarles  reveal 
that,  as  of  16  March,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Armed  Porces  had  lost  56.888  personnel  In 
combat  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
other  free  world  forces  had  lost  1.947. 

During  the  same  time  frame,  according  to 
Pentagon  data,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  combined  had  lost  314.460  men. 

And  enemy  losses,  already  large,  have 
been  soaring   in   recent  weeks. 

From  1961  through  1966  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Nurth  Vietnamese  had  suffered  an  esti- 
mated 161.041  combat  deaths.  The  total  for 
1966 — first  full  year  of  large-scale  U.3.  par- 
ticipation— was  55,524.  In  1967  the  total 
climbed  to  88,104.  During  the  first  II  weeks 
of  1968  there  have  been  65,315  enemy  com- 


bat deaths — a  rate  close  to  6.000  per  week 
(or  over  300,000  per  year,  if  the  enemy  could 
continue  to  absorb  such  losses). 

Of  perhaps  more  significance  than  the 
actual  total  of  enemy  dead  Is  the  roflo  of 
allied  dead  to  enemy  dead — the  so-called 
"kill  ratio."  DoD  statistics  show  that,  from 
1961  through  1967.  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
combined  lost  70,834  men  In  combat,  and  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  had  lost 
249.145. 

In  other  words,  about  SV'j  enemy  soldiers 
were  killed  for  each  allied  soldier  killed— 
such  was  the  ratio  at  the  beginning  of  1968. 

During  the  first  11  weeks  of  this  year  8,097 
U.S. /allied  deaths  were  recorded — this  total 
compared  with  the  65,315  lost  by  the  enemy, 
works  out  to  an  eight  to  one  ratio. 


FARMERS  UNION  HONORS  SENATOR 
PRANK  CARI^ON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  banquet 
session  of  ttie  National  Farmers  Union 
convention  in  Minneapolis  last  month 
and  to  be  present  when  that  organiza- 
tion honored  one  of  our  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Carlson  was  presented  with 
the  National  Farmers  Union's  1968  award 
for  outstanding  service  to  agriculture. 

President  Tony  T.  Dechant,  in  pre- 
senting the  award,  praised  the  Senator's 
consistent  friendship  for  the  farm  peo- 
ple from  whose  ranks  he  himself  came, 
and  for  his  bipartisan  approach  to  agri- 
cultural problems. 

My  own  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  Farmers 
Union  President  Dechant's  remarks  upon 
presentation  of  the  award  to  Senator 
Carlson,  and  the  biography  of  the  Sen- 
ator contained  in  a  brcxihure  circulated 
to  all  those  who  attended  the  presenta- 
tion banquet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Presentation    op    Award    for    OtrrsTANDiNC 

Service  to  AcHictTLTtmE  to  Senator  Prank 

Carlson  bt  Tony  T.  Dechant,  Prssioent, 

NATioNAt  Farmers  Union 

A  great  man  In  politics  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  Is  stepping  down  after  40 
years  and  going  back  to  his  Kansas  farm.  He 
Is  not  seeking  re-election  to  the  Senate  seat 
he  has  held  for  17  years. 

His  career  Is  the  American  dreEim  come 
true  .  .  .  the  rise  to  high  office  and  public 
trust  of  a  farm  boy,  the  son  of  Immigrant 
parents  who  came  to  Kansas  from  Sweden. 

Prank  Carlson's  reputation  as  "Mr.  Wheat" 
*  or  aa  the  "Small  Parmer's  Prlend"  Is  earned. 
He  Is  a  man  who  never  planned  to  enter  pol- 
itics, and  who  has  never  sought  the  spotlight 
of  publicity. 

Yet  he  has  been  state  legislator,  governor, 
congressman  and  senator.  He  has  never  lost 
an  election.  He  has  never  lost  touch  with 
Kansas,  with  agriculture,  or  with  the  people 
who  honored  him  with  their  votes. 

He  Is  a  pillar  of  strength  In  the  Interna- 
tional aspects  of  agriculture,  food  for  peace. 
International  commodity  agreements,  ex- 
panding trade.  He  saw,  before  most  others, 
that  agriculture  Is  becoming  a  new  and 
mighty  global  force  In  foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  his  most  Important  contribution 
has  been  his  most  bipartisan  approach  to 
legislation  concerning  agriculture — elevating 
the  farmer's  problems  above  partisan  politics. 

Next  year,  at  long  last.  Prank  Carlson  will 
be  able  to  devote  time  to  the  land  he  started 
out  to  farm  back  In  the  1920s.  The  step  from 
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as  Senator  to  farmer  in  Cloud  County, 
Kansas  Is  a  natural  and  proud  one  for  this 
man— for  In  his  heart  he  never  really  left 
the  farm. 

Before  he  leaves  public  office  we  want  to 
recognize  the  life-long  friendship  of  this 
great  man  for  farm  people  and  for  agrlcul- 
iure  on  ijehaU  of  our  members,  I  present  to 
Senator  Prank  Carlson  the  National  Parmers 
Union  1968  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Agriculture. 


Prank  Carlson's  Record 
Senator  Prank  Carlson  of  Kansas  has  been 
called  by  his  Senate  colleagues,  "The  Small 
Parmer's  Friend,  Mr.  Wheat,  The  Sunfiower 
,jf  the  Senate,  A  Son  of  the  Soil."  And.  now 
that  he  has  announced  his  retirement  after 
40  years  of  public  service,  "A  Kansas  legend." 
Such  glowing  tributes  for  a  man  who  has 
never  sought  the  spotlight  of  publicity,  who, 
more  often  than  not,  avoided  It.  Publicly, 
Senator  Carlson  Is  perhape  best  known  for 
initiating  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfasts, 
an  annual  non-denomlnatlonal  event  now 
practiced  by  heads  of  state  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  To  the  people  of  Kansas,  he 
is  simply,  "Senator  Prank."  the  farmer's 
friend.  ^  ^^       „„ 

Prank  Carlson  is  truly  a  "son  of  the  soil  — 
the  son  of  early  settlers  of  Cloud  County, 
Kansas,  who  Immigrated  from  Sweden.  His 
parents  were  true  Kansas  pioneers  who 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  prairie  and  ele- 
ments to  carve  out  a  proud  living  and  herit- 
age from  the  rich  Kansas  soil. 

He  was  educated  In  the  Cloud  County  rural 
schools,  attended  Concordia  Business  Col- 
lege and  later  completed  a  course  In  agri- 
culture at  what  Is  now  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity In  Manhattan.  He  holds  eight  honorary 
degrees  from  colleges  and  universities. 

He  never  planned  to  enter  politics.  After 
serving  In  the  Army  during  World  War  I,  he 
returned  to  Concordia  where  he  began  farm- 
ing and  raising  livestock.  In  1928,  while  op- 
erating hU  farm  In  Cloud  County,  he  was 
asked  to  run  for  the  state  legislature  by 
friends  In  his  home  community. 

The  Cloud  County  farmer  responded  by 
saying,  "I  agreed  to  have  my  name  placed 
on  the  ballot  because  I  knew  I  would  not  be 
elected;  I  had  too  much  work  to  do  on  the 
farm  for  poUtlcs."  He  was  elected  by  a  land- 
slide and  was  re-elected  to  a  second  term  In 

1930.  „ 

It  was  during  his  early  days  In  the  Kansas 
legislature  that  Prank  Carlson  became  the 
friend  of  the  small  farmer.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  defeaUng  a  corporation  farming 
bill  that  prevented  a  wholesale  takeover  of 
many  Kansas  family   farms  enduring  hard 

times.  _    . 

In  1934,  the  BepubUcan  Party,  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  positive  and  attractive  candidate, 
isked  the  young  legislator- fanner  to  nm  for 
Congress.  Despite  the  fact  his  farm  was  his 
first  love,  he  agreed  to  run. 

The  sixth  district  of  Kansas  elected  him 
to  Congress  In  1934.  Re-elected  five  times,  he 
withstood  the  depression,  the  dust  storms  of 
the  1930's  and  a  poUtlcal  climate  that  was 
the  downfall  for  many  others.  His  reputation 
as  a  friend  of  the  farmer  became  household 
knowledge  In  Kansas. 

It  was  on  April  27.  1935.  that  he  helped 
sponsor  a  blU  that  would  stand  as  landmark 
legislation  towards  conserving  and  saving 
our  national  farm  land  ...  It  was  the  birth- 
date  of  the  Sou  and  Water  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. He  was  a  powerful  proponent  of  this 
act  during  hearings — coming  from  a  state 
where  he  had  seen  good  top  soil  blown  right 
out  of  the  country. 

The  Carlson  farm.  stlU  In  operation,  was 
again  destined  to  take  a  back  seat  in  1946. 
Frank  Carlson  was  elected  governor  of  Kansas 
and  was  re-elected  In  1948.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, farmers  benefited  from  provi- 
sions for  vast,  new  research  facilities  to  seek 
new  uses  for  farm  crops  and  new  industrial 


opportunities.  Oovernor  Carlson,  recalling  his 
earlv  days  at  Kansas  State  University,  fore- 
saw'abundance  through  research  and  knowl- 
edge. 

As  governor,  Prank  Carlson  also  put  a  long- 
range  highway  program  Into  effect  that.  In 
many  cases,  enabled  rural  citizens  to  reach 
the  market  place  with  comparative  ease  for 
the  first  time. 

In  1950,  Prank  Carlson's  career  of  public 
service  became  complete.  He  became  the  only 
Kansan  to  serve  as  representative,  governor, 
and  U.S.  senator.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1950  and  was  returned  In  1966,  and  In 
1962. 

Owning  and  operating  his  family  farm  In 
Concordia  gave  him  insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  those  engaged  In  agriculture.  He 
sponsored  many  initial  flood  control  and  soil 
conservation  projects.  The  public  law  provid- 
ing for  extensive  watershed  projects  Is  the 
result  of  the  Hope-Alken  bill  Introduced  by 
Prank  Carlson.  He  literally  changed  the  face 
of  his  once  arid  state  Into  one  of  fertile  crop 
lands,  conservation  and  recreation. 

Recently,  Senator  Carlson  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  negotia- 
tions that  have  greatly  enhanced  the  oppor- 
tunities for  American  agriculture  to  partici- 
pate profitably  In  the  international  exchange 
of  goods. 

A  second  key  element  with  regard  to  lib- 
eralizing trade"  agreements  is  the  Pood  for 
Peace  program.  As  he  has  stated  publicly, 
"Perhaps  o\ir  greatest  contribution  In  the 
struggle  for  world  peace  Is  our  ability  and 
capacity  to  produce  food  and  our  willingness 
to  share  that  knowledge  and  bounty  with  our 
neighbors  and  friends." 

Senator  Carlson's  Interest  In  agriculture  is 
clear  In  everything  he  does.  In  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  he  maintained 
that  rural  people  should  share  equally  with 
their  urban  friends  the  great  benefits  of  gen- 
eral news  and  specific  scientific  data  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  He  has  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  low  distribution  rates  for 
weekly  newspapers   and   agricultural  magn- 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee he  has  consistently  stated  that  while 
mlUtary  might  is  essential  for  our  national 
defense,  food  for  peace  and  freedom  over  the 
world  may  prove  the  mightiest  weapon  of  all. 
Through  this  program,  the  United  States  has 
provided  food  to  people  In  116  countries,  con- 
taining almost  half  of  the  world's  population. 
Senator  Carlson  believes  agriculture  Is  a  new 
and    mighty    global    force    In    our    foreign 

jjoUcy. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  contribution 
Senator  Carlson  has  made  to  the  American 
farmer  over  the  years,  however,  Is  his  al- 
most "bi-partisan"  approach  to  legislation 
concerning  agriculture.  Although  he  avoids 
the  spotlight,  he  is  a  tower  of  strength  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  where  the  legis- 
lative decisions  are  made. 

Many  Carlson  bills  designed  to  meet 
specific  needs  have  passed  without  hearings. 
Two  of  his  bills  this  session — one  to  end 
federal  estate  tax  discrimination  against  the 
family  farm  and  ranch  and  the  other  to  pro- 
vide some  control  over  noxious  weeds  on  fed- 
eral lands  adjacent  to  crop  land — will  attract 
little  publicity  and  few  headlines.  But  they 
wUl  save  the  farmer  millions  of  dollars.  He  Is 
truly  the  man  behind  the  scenes  in  American 
agriculture  and  he  prefers  It  that  way. 

Now,  m  his  last  year  of  public  service.  Sen- 
ator Carlson  has  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture of  the  future.  In  a  recent  speech  he 
said  the  farm  picture  today  Is  not  so  much 
one  of  despair  and  failure  but  of  challenge 
and  change.  He  predicts  a  new  and  exciting 
world  of  agriculture  with  a  new  breed  of 
farmer — a  highly-educated  and  talented  man 
who  must  run  a  technical  and  complex  busi- 
ness operation. 

In  his  retirement  statement.  Senator  Carl- 
son said  his  40  years  of  pubUc  service  had 


been  the  American  dream  come  Uue — the 
son  of  immigrant  parents  being  honored  and 
entrusted  to  public  office. 

At  long  last,  Prank  Carlson  vrtll  be  able  to 
devote  time  to  the  land  he  started  out  to  farm 
back  in  the  1920's.  The  step  from  U.S.  sena- 
tor to  farmer  In  Kansas  la  a  natural  and 
proud  one  for  this  man— for  in  his  heart  he 
never  really  left  the  farm. 


OUR  INTELLIGENCE  IN  VIETNAM 
TERMED  FAULTY 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  extremely  disappointing  to  me  and.  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  poor 
judgment  on  the  part  of  President  John- 
son that  when  re  relieved  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  of  his  command  in 
Vietnam  he  postdated  it  to  next  July  1. 
This  Is  very  unfortunate  for  American 
fighting  men  now  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  and  convincing 
that  General  Westmoreland  has  made 
very  miserable  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  his  command.  He  was  clearly  out- 
generaled by  the  leaders  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
or    Vietcong    who    noisily    and    openly 
massed  many  battalions  of  VC  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  encircling  Khe  Sanh 
on  three  sides.  It  should  have  been  evi- 
dent to  an  alert  general  that  such  rather 
noisy  massing  of  soldiers  in  the  early 
darkness  and  until  midnight  before  Khe 
Sanh  during  the  latter  part  of  January 
was  a  bluff  or  feint  to  have  our  generals 
withdraw  our  forces  from  other  areas, 
leaving  those  areas  bare  and  unprotect- 
ed to  the  devastating  attacks  carefully 
planned  and  prepared  by  the  VC  leader- 
ship. 

General  Westmoreland  and  other  gen- 
erals of  his  command  Informed  me  in 
Vietnam  approximately  2  weeks  before 
the  Tet  holiday  that  the  VC  and  Viet- 
namese would  attack  Khe  Sanh  in  force 
probably  3  days  before  the  Tet  holiday, 
planning  to  overrun  it  and  then  cele- 
brate their  great  victory  during  the  holi- 
day    season.     General     Westmoreland 
adopted  a  grandiose  scheme  of  encircling 
the  encirclers  before  Khe  Sanh  by  with- 
drawing some  40,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  from  the  central  highlands  and 
even  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  sending 
them  to  the  Khe  Sanh  area  and  to  the 
other  outpost  areas  near  the  demilita- 
rized zone.  The  VC  struck  everywhere 
else  in  South  Vietnam  and  met  with  huge 
success  during  all  the  time  that  our  ma- 
rines, the  best  offensive  fighters  in  the 
world,   were  held   on  the   defensive   in 
fortified  enclaves  such  as  Khe  Sanh  and 
Danang. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara  complained  that  General  West- 
moreland, with  more  than  a  half  million 
men  under  his  command,  was  making 
use  in  combat  of  some  67,000  while  the 
others  were  engaged  in  clerical,  supply 
and  so-called  logistic  work  in  Saigon  and 
other  areas  many  miles  from  the  combat 
areas.  In  Vietnam  I  learned  with  amaze- 
ment that  huge  numbers  of  marines  and 
our  Infantry  were  even  assigned  to  so- 
called  paclflcaticn  work  in  the  pro\inces 
and  hamlets. 

For  many  months  I  have  spoken  out 
against  our  involvement  in  a  civil  war  In 
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Vietnam.  In  particular,  in  recent  months 
I  have  denounced  our  ineffective  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  fact  that  everywhere 
throughout  all  South  Vietnam  more  than 
half  a  million  American  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines, in  addition  to  50,000  Republic  of 
Korea  soliders,  have  been  stationed  In 
defensive  positions.  It  seems  amazing 
that  the  Marine  generals,  and  in  particu- 
lar General  Westmoreland  who  is  in  su- 
preme command  and  who  dictates  the 
policy,  remain  in  defensive  position,  for- 
tified strongholds,  so  called,  which  are 
not  so  fortified,  despite  the  fact  that 
daily  and  nightly  these  positions  are 
pounded  by  mortar  fire  from  the  VC. 
Never,  to  this  good — or  rather  bad — 
hour,  has  General  Westmoreland  ordered 
the  marines  and  his  thousands  of  other 
troops,  herded  in  bunkers  at  Khe  Sanh, 
Danang,  and  elsewhere,  to  leap  from 
those  bunkers  and  trenches  and  under 
cover  of  artillery  and  airpower  take 
the  offensive  against  the  VC. 

General  Westmoreland  should  be  re- 
lieved and  replaced  forthwith,  instead 
of  3  mQnths  hence.  Our  entire  policy 
should  be-xeappraised  under  new  leader- 
ship in  Vietnam  and  by  President  John- 
son and  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  In 
Washington,  eliminating  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  from  decisionmaking  as  his 
views  all  along  have  been  proven  wrong. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  30.  1968.  under  the  caption 
"U.S.  War  Intelligence  Called  Faulty," 
there  was  published  a  column  by  Jack 
Anderson,  a  highly  respected,  nationally 
known  columnist,  stating  in  most  con- 
vincing terms  the  fact  of  our  deplorable 
situation  in  Vietnam,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate handling  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  startllngly  Inadequate  intelli- 
gence, so-called,  relied  on  by  our  gen- 
erals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  'X)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  War  Intelligence  Called  Faulty 
( By  Jack  Anderson ) 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  Gen.  William  Westmoreland's  delayed 
departure  from  Vietnam  next  July  to  repair 
his  failures.  Here  are  problems  that  need  im- 
mediate attention: 

Intelligence  gap:  It  is  now  clear  that  our 
policy  makers  have  been  basing  their  war 
plans  upon  faulty  intelligence.  Before  the 
Communist  Tet  offensive.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  Justified  his  hawkish  views  by  showing 
Intimates  a  confidential  report  from  Saigon. 
We  have  now  obtained  a  copy  of  this  pre- 
Tet  document.  It's  amazing  In  Its  errors,  yet 
It  had  great  Influence  on  Rusk's  thinking. 

"We  have  mounting  evidence  that  the 
Southern-born  enemy  Is  rapidly  losing  heart 
for  the  war,"  declared  the  report.  "Once  the 
enemy  was  able  to  recruit  about  7000  men 
per  month  from  the  population.  Now  we 
believe  fewer  than  3500  are  recruited;  and 
many  of  these  are  boys  14  and  15  years  of 
age.  Women  are  also  being  recruited  where 
possible  In  order  to  release  more  men  to 
combat. 

"No  doubt  the  enemy  is  trying  to  offset 
his  recruiting  deficiency  in  the  South  by 
increasing  his  rate  of  Infiltration  from  the 
North.  WhUe  we  do  not  know  Just  how 
successful  he  Is,  we  believe  he  has  not  sent 
South  enough  men  to  offset  his  losses  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months.  We  believe  the 
tide  has  tiirned  and  the  enemy  strength  Is 
on  the  decline.  There  Is  evidence  of  faltering 


morale  and  discipline  among  the  Southern 
enemy— the  true  Vletcong.  There  are  fewer 
but  significant  signs  that  the  Northern  In- 
vader is  likewise  weakening." 

The  Tet  lunar  offensive  proved  Just  the 
opposite.  Last  November  we  reported  that 
Westmoreland's  former  Intelligence  chief, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Alexander  McChrlstian, 
was  transferred  to  Ft.  Hood,  Tex.,  because  his 
bosses  in  the  Pentagon  didn't  like  his  pessi- 
mistic estimates  of  Communist  Infiltration 
and  recruitment  They  preferred  to  believe 
lower,  more  comfortable  estimates  of  enemy 
strength. 

The  -Mr  Force,  in  particular,  disputed  Mc- 
Chrlstian's  figures,  because  they  implied 
that  Air  Force  bombing  was  not  slowing  down 
the  Infiltration  from  the  north. 

Todav  intelligence  experts  generally  agree 
that  McChrlstian  was  right,  that  the  official 
figures  \uiderestlmated  enemy  strength  by 
u^  niuoh  .IS  130.000. 

stratesio  gap — Westmoreland  has  relied 
largely  upon  conventional  strategy  to  defeat 
an  enemv  who  has  refused  to  fight  accord- 
ing to  the  nilps  laid  out  In  the  West  Point 
textbooks.  Many  observers  feel  that  the 
United  States  might  have  done  better  If 
Wp?tmoreland  had  forgotten  all  he  learned 
in  World  War  II  and  studied  the  Indian  wars 
Instead. 

More  .ind  more,  our  troops  find  themselves 
operatins;  irom  fortlfleci  strongholds  into 
hostile  country.  Just  as  the  cavalry  did  in 
Sitting  Bull's  day  The  parallel  is  height- 
ened by  the  Marines  at  Khesanh,  who  must 
know  how  Custer's  troops  felt  at  the  Little 
Bi^  Horn. 

At  Khesanh  the  Marines  find  themselves 
crowded  into  a  bull's-eye.  pounded  from  all 
skies  by  Communist  artillery.  Trained  as  a 
shock  force,  to  be  used  in  offensive  situations, 
the  Marines  haven't  done  an  adequate  Job 
of  digging  in  for  defensive  trench  warfare. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta,  meanwhile.  Army 
units  trained  for  foxhole  fighting  are  being 
used  in  amphibious  assaults  against  the  fleet- 
ini,'  i;uernll;is  in  the  .<wamps.  They  should 
have  been  in  Khesanh,  and  the  Marines  in 
the  Delta. 

Tne  South  Vietnamese  army  has  also  been 
organized  by  its  American  advisors  in  the 
image  of  the  U.S  Army,  trained  to  fight  a 
conventional  war.  Westmoreland  has  largely 
Ignored  pleas  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
be  retr.iined  and  re-equipped  to  fight  guer- 
rilLis.  He  has  uiven  only  nominal  support 
to  his  own  counterinsurgency  forces,  which 
know  how  to  fight  Vietcong-style  warfare. 

Manpower  nap:  When  Westmoreland  took 
command  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  in  August, 
1964.  the  U.S.  role  was  limited  almost  entirely 
to  advisint;  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Our 
troop  commitment  was  then  only  27,000  men. 
At  his  urging,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
increase  in  American  participation.  The  troop 
strength  Is  now  close  to  600.000  men. 

Of  these  600.000.  only  65.000  to  100.000 
men  are  in  combat.  The  rest  are  behind  desks 
or  In  ^rarages  and  storehouses — a  bureaucracy 
of  half  a  million  men. 

Westmoreland's  decisions  have  been  dic- 
tated, in  part,  by  President  Johnson.  The 
treneral  ruefully  refers  to  the  heat  from  the 
White  House  as  "the  blowtorch."  LBJ  has 
shown  his  gratitude  by  appointing  Westmore- 
land to  be  the  next  .\rmy  Chief  of  Staff, 
which,  though  a  kick  upstairs,  is  nevertheless 
a  promotion 


His  very  moving  statement  last  night 
that  he  will  not  run  represents  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  national  unity.  It  is  a 
sacrifice  that  saddens  me,  but  I  salute 
the  President's  courage. 

The  President  and  I  have  known  each 
other  and  worked  together  for  many 
years.  I  know  of  no  American  who  loves 
his  country  more  deeply,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  who  has  gone  further  or  done 
more  to  make  our  United  States  a  greater 
nation. 

I  have  sent  the  President  the  following 
telegram : 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  with  deep  and  stunned  regret  that 
I  heard  your  announcement  that  you  would 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  Presidency.  It  has 
been  a  rare  privilege  to  serve  In  the  United 
States  Senate  while  a  fellow  Texan  of  my 
party  was  President— a  privilege  that  comes 
to  few  Senators  in  America.  Your  great  serv- 
ices in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  agri- 
culture, civil  rights,  labor,  relief  of  povertv, 
and  all  other  fields  of  domestic  progress  and 
welfare  marks  your  Administration  as  one  of 
the  all  lime  great  Presidencies  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare  of  all  the  people.  God  bless 
you  and  keep  you  in  good  health 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Let  history  reflect  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  an  administration  of 
domestic  triumphs.  More  significant  edu- 
cation legislation;  more  new  laws  to  as- 
sure human  dignity;  more  efforts  to 
reduce  the  gaps  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots  have  emerged  during  the  5 
years  since  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  became 
President  than  in  any  similar  period  of 
our  history.  The  Johnson  years  have 
been  years  of  achievement  for  every 
American. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DECISION 
NOT  TO  RUN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mc  President, 
like  all  Americans,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  not  seek  renominatlon 
for  the  Presidency.  I  had  expected  him  to 
run,  and  I  felt  he  would  win  renomina- 
tlon and  reelection. 


SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  a  decision  was  made  in 
Stockholm  which  should  draw  a  sigh  of 
relief  from  every  one  concerned  about 
the  world  monetary  system.  In  Stock- 
holm, the  big  10  financial  powers— in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  United  States- 
agreed  to  the  creation  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  a 
new  international  asset.  Special  Drawing 
Rights. 

Special  Drawing  Rights,  or  "paper 
gold."  as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  will 
increase  substantially  the  volume  of 
credit  available  to  finance  trade  expan- 
sion. This  credit  Increase  is  direly  needed, 
for  as  John  Maynard  Keynes  warned  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1945.  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  gold  is  too  limited  to  cover  the  in- 
creasing flow  of  capital  between  nations. 

On  several  occasions.  I  have  advocated 
that  we  sever  our  monetary  link  with 
gold  altogether,  and  set  about  a  basic 
overhaul  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  Although  the  creation  of  "paper 
gold"  is  not  the  extent  of  what  needs  to 
be  done,  it  is  certainly  a  giant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  published  a  very  in- 
telligent editorial  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Mar.  31, 
'  1968] 

Paper  Gold  as  an  AxTERNATrvE  to  Chaos 
It  is  probable  that  gold,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  elements,  was  the  first  metal 
to  attract  man's  attention.  It  is  certain  that 
since  the  earliest  civilizations,  gold  has  held 
a  mystic  fascination  for  mankind:   a  fasci- 
nation that  defies  all  rational  explanation. 
Man   has    fought  wars    for   gold.   He   has 
murdered  for  gold:  enslaved  his  brother,  de- 
nied  his    gods   and— in   recurrent   legend- 
sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  gold.  Tlie  worth 
of  the  individual  and  the  wealth  of  nations 
has  been  measured  in  gold  from  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  time  down  to  the  present. 
But  at  this  moment  In  time,  men  have 
planned  the  most  decisive  move  ever  made 
to  free  themselves  from  the  ancient  thrall- 
dom  of  gold.  This  weekend,  in  Stockholm, 
officials  of  the  Big  Ten— the  major  financial 
nowers  of  the  free  world— have  tried  to  move 
the  international   monetary  system   toward 
logic  and   away  from  the  idolatry  of   gold 
as  the  basic  medium  of  International  finan- 
cial transactions. 

The  Idea  of  an  international  scrip- paper 
cold— for  use  In  dealings  between  central 
banks  is  not  new.  In  1944,  representatives 
of  45  nations  met  in  Bretton  Woods,  N.H,. 
with  the  aim  of  creating  international  ma- 
chinery to  prevent  wild  fluctuations  In  the 
value  of  national  currencies,  to  pool  re- 
sources to  aid  member  nations  over  econonilc 
rough  spots  and  to  curb  the  sort  of  financial 
adventurism  on  the  part  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic powers  that  had.  In  the  past,  touched 
off  international  depressions. 

The  result  was  the  International  Monetary 
Fund   which  now  counts  a  107-nation  mem- 
bership—nearly    all     the     non-Cummunlst 
countries  of  the  world-and  which  exercises 
a  considerable  measure  of  control  over  the 
l-.nancial  practices  of  all  the  member  nations^ 
At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  IMF.  it 
was  decided— largely  at  the  insLstence  of  the 
United  States— to  retain  the  traditional  pre- 
dominance of  gold  as  the  basic  medium  for 
international  exchange.  But  prescient  voices 
were  raised,  notably  that  of  England  s  John 
Mavnard  Keynes,  who  urged  the  creation  of 
a  new  international  medium  of  exchange  for 
use  by  governments  only,  and  who  warned 
that    the    world's    supply    of    gold    was    too 
limited  to  cover  rapidly  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  increasing  flow  of  capi- 
tal between  central  banks. 

Keynes-  vision  of  24  years  ago  has  today 
become  a  reality.  The  gold  crisis,  which  has 
temporarily  been  brought  under  control  by 
the  creation  of  a  two-price  gold  system,  was 
a  manifesutlon  of  the  Inability  of  the  gold 
supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
world  trade.  So  long  iis  the  International  fi- 
nancial waters  remained  calm  so  lo^g  as 
confidence  In  the  dollar  remained  high  there 
was  no  major  problem.  Central  banks  and 
monled  speculators  were  willing  to  nialnta  n 
large  percentages  of  their  reserve  funds  in 
dollars  and  to  refrain  from  taking  advan^ge 
of  the  United  States'  pledge  to  redeem  for- 
eign-held dollars  for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

But  in  recent  years,  that  confidence  has 
begun  to  erode.  Foreign  bankers  and  Invest- 
ors noted  that  the  United  States'  balance  of 
payments  had  shown  a  deficit  in  17  of  the 
past  18  years.  They  noted  that  the  outflow  of 
dollars  from  the  American  economy  was  in- 
creasing rapidly.  They  watched  Inflationary 
pre^ures  building  up,  budget  deficits  In- 
creasing, and  they  took  careful  not  of  the 
fact  that  neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  seemed   to   take   the   matter   %ery 

seriously.  .       „„=„„ 

It  was  not  a  question  of  America  going 
broke.  No  nation  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct pushing  a  trillion  dollars  Is  go»'^B J^i'" 
the   gutter   in   the   foreseeable  future.   But 
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serious  doubts  began  to  grow  that  tl^e  United 
States  would  ever  take  the  fiscal  steps  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  dollar  from  devaluation. 
AS  those  doubts  grew  the  demand  lor  gold 
in  return  for  dollars  began  to  grow.  And 
the  doubts  began  to  feed  o"  themselves 
creating  a  24-karat  snowball.  The  United 
States,  faced  with  $34  billion  foreign-held 
dollars  and  $10.4  billion  in  gold  holdings,  was 
forced  to  take  emergency  action. 

The  first  emergency  step  w.as  the  creation 
of  the  two-price  system  for  gold.  One  price  _ 
$35  an  ounce- was  fixed  for  monetary  gold. 
A  free  market,  uncontrolled  <md  "nsup- 
norted,  was  established  for  speculators.  The 
supply  of  gold  on  the  free  market  is  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  tech- 
nology, Jewelrv  and  dentistry,  on  which  gold 
depends  for  iti  intrinsic  value.  The  big  specu- 
iawrs,  notably  the  oil-rich  sheiks  whose  per- 
sonal wealth  rivals  that  of  many  govern- 
ment^,  had  hoped  to  make  a  killing  by  forc- 
ing a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to 
gold.  They  have  been  left,  instead,  holding 
a  very  dubious  bag. 

But  the  monetary  crisis  is  by  no  means 
over.  Renewed  doubts  about  paper  currency 
and  about  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  the  dollar  could  send  the 
price  of  gold  on  the  free  market  skyrocketing 
again.  Some  nations  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  go  for  a  quick  killing  by  selling  their 
gold  holdings  to  the  speculators,  desP'^^J^^ 
warning  that  if  they  do.  their  gold  holdings 
will  not  be  replaced. 

Tlie  next  logical  step  to  bring  a  semblance 
of  permanent  order  to  the  potential  mone- 
tarv  chaos  is  the  one  decided  upor.  in  Stock- 
holm: a  step  toward  the  total  abollUon  of 
gold  as  a  monetary  metal.  The  idea  of  es- 
tablishing an  official  currency,  ^^^^J'  ^' 
special  Drawing  Rights,  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  years  and  has  ^""^  Bf""^! 
international  acceptance.  But  now.  the  need 
for  SDRs  has  taken  on  an  uigencv  that 
should  finally  produce  results. 

The  final  steps  will  not  be  easy  ones^ 
There  is  powerful  opposition  to  the  concept 
from  Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  ^sists  that  the 
Western  world  should  turn  back  the  clock 
to  the  19th  century  by  a  restoration  of  the 
full  gold  standard.  De  Gaulle  would  solve 
the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  gold  by  raising 
the  price  of  gold  to  a  point  at  wh  ch  It 
would,  once  aialn.  be  of  sufficient  value  to 
cover  international  financial  transactions. 

Such  an  arrangement  would.  It  is  true,  be 
of  benefit  to  France,  which  Is  second  only 
to  the  United  States  In  Its  gold  holdings,  and 
is  second  to  no  Western  nation  in  the  per- 
centage of  Its  national  treasure  tied  up  In 
gold  But  the  belief  Is  that  even  De  Gaulle 
will  have  to  realize  that  France  cannot  Im- 
pose Its  will  on  all  the  other  fund  nations 
^  cannot  refuse  Indefinitely  to  Join  In  a 
general  monetary  reform. 

There  are  economists  In  this  country  who 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  any  move  by  this 
or  any  other  government  to  cut  Its  mone- 
tary svstem  completely  free  from  all  mone- 
t^y  iJetal.  To  do  so.  they  argue,  is  to  remove 
all  restriction  on  the  Issuing  of  Paper  rnoney. 
An  Irresponsible  adminl-stration  could  then 
try  to  solve  its  financl;''  problems  merely 
bv  printing  more  money. 

"But  the  fact  is  that  the  International 
Monetarv  Fund  and  the  proposed  paper  gold 
Thould  themselves  act  as  a  very  effective  curb 
on  any  such  moneUry  hanky-panky.  SDRs 
would  be  in  part  a  form  of  International 
currency  and  in  part  a  form  of  credit.  A  given 
nation's  drawing  rights  would  depend  in 
part,  on  its  credit  rating  in  the  community 
A  disorderly  financial  house  would  not  sit 
well  with  the  other  partners. 

It  would  mean,  for  the  United  States,  no 
relaxation  of  the  necessity  to  tidy  up  Its 
Iffaus  by  controlling  its  balance  of  payments 
nroblem  by  cutting  the  budget  deeply  and 
by  ralsTng  ^xes  materially.  It  would.  If  any- 
thing mean  an  increase  of  the  presaure.  for 


the  success  of  the  plan  would  depend  In  large 
measure  on  the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  and 
the  failure  of  the  plan  would  mean  inter- 
national  financial  chaos.  ,^„„„,- 

It  would  mean  some  loss  of  economic 
sovereignty.  But  the  gold  crisis  has  already 
shown  that  the  United  States  Is  not  a  fi- 
nancial island  unto  Itself.  This  country  in 
Its  own  self-interest,  must  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  foreign  opinion. 

It  will  mean  an  agonizing  fiscal  belt  tlght- 
enlng-once  the  practicalities  of  the  elec- 
tion make  It  possible-regardless  of  who  is 
elected  president.  But  there  Is,  It  would 
seem,  no  reasonable  alternative. 


OVID  A.  MARTIN,  OF  ASSOCIA-TED 
PRESS.  HONORED  BY  FARMERS 
UNION 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
banquet  session  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  in  Minneapolis  re- 
centlv,  which  I  was  privileged  to  address, 
a  distinguished  service  to  agriculture 
award  was  presented  to  Ovid  A.  Martin, 
farm  writer  for  the  Associated  Press  here 
in  the  Capital.  He  has  held  that  post  for 
more  than  30  years. 

The  Farmers  Union's  award  to  Ovia 
is  a  well-deserved  tribute,  and  I  took  sat- 
isfaction in  being  present  when  it  wa.s 
given  to  him.  Ovid  was  a  veteran  of  the 
farm  struggle  when  I  came  here  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  1957.  The  very 
"fact  that  he  has  survived  and  won  wide- 
spread respect  while  reporting  one  of  the 
most  controversial  policy  and  program 
fields  in  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  is  really  all  that  needs  U)  be 
said  to  prove  that  he  richly  deserved  the 
recognition  he  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent to  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  President  Tony  Dcchant  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  when  the  presentation  was 
made  and  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Martin  con- 
tained in  a  brochure  presented  to  those 
at  the  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Presentation   of  Award  for  Distinguished 

i^VICE\..  AGRICL'LT.-RE  TO  OVID  A^  M *«TtN 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  BY  TONT  1. 
DECHANT.      PRESIDENT,      NATIONAL      FARMERS 

Union 

Telling  agriculture's  story  is  one  of  the 
challenging  responsibilities  of  a  farm  orga- 
nSSn.  Ind  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
Jlnant  in  a  society  that  becomes  more  and 
ln<,re  urban  .  .  .  that  now  has  70  .  of  Its 
oeoole  living  on  1'^  of  its  land. 
^^  one  edlL  from  an  eastern  nietropolltan 
paper  said  to  me  recently,  "Tony,  '■'hat  you 
So^t  seem  to  realize  is  ^^at  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  big  cities 
that  have  never  seen  a  live  cow. 

We  are  confronted  with  misunderstand- 
ings .  .  with  attitude  problems  ■  ^  ■  and 
b%' outright  propaganda.  We  can  not  afford  to 
^'ke  thise  things  lightly  because  gaps  la 
information  are  refiected  in  editorials  .^  . 
In  °^6itions  taken  by  labor,  busings  ^^ 
other  urban-based  groups  ...  In  decisions 
made  in  Statehouses  and  in  Congress. 

Fortunately,  most  of  this  '"'^""^^"^f^f " 
ing  about  agriculture  and  farm  people  Is  In 

hi  big  cities.  The  main  reason  is  that  the 

rest  of  the  country  is  served  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  professional  farm  writers,  editors  and 

'^'-SnTorthem  have  been  at  tMs  conv.n- 
tion  All  of  vou  know  them  .  .  both  from 
the^r  work  and  from  their  appearances  at 
laxm  meetings. 
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These  men  are  committed  to  farm  peo- 
ple ..  .  they  Identify  with  you  .  .  they 
attempt  to  interpret  you  and  your  problems 
to  the  public  .  .  .  they  are  your  advocates. 

Their  after-hours  bull  sessions,  much  like 
ours,  deal  with  such  things  as  the  out-mlgra- 
tlon  of  young  people  from  rural  areas  .  .  . 
low  farm  prices  .  .  .  the  quality  of  rural 
schools  and  other  facilities  .  .  .  the  effect  of 
low  farm  income  on  Main  Street  businesses. 

We  don't  Insist  that  a  farm  writer  or 
broadcaster  should  be  biased  toward  our 
viewpoint  (although  we  certainly  don't  dis- 
courage that) .  All  we  ask  is  that  they  present 
our  position  fairly  .  .  .  and  we  hope,  often. 
We  want  our  viewpoint  to  be  part  of  the 
continuing  farm  p>ollcy  debate  in  agriculture. 

A  number  of  farm  writers,  editors  and 
broadcasters  spend  a  lifetime  in  the  high 
calling  of  Interpreting  agriculture  ...  of  do- 
ing this  job  In  line  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  objectivity,  fairness  and  responsi- 
bility. That  Is  the  kind  of  man  we  are  honor- 
ing here  tonight. 

Ovid  Martin,  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
unassuming  reporters  In  Washington,  is  the 
dean  of  American  farm  writers.  That  Is  a 
title  Ovid  would  never  claim  for  himself.  But 
It  is  one  that  is  earned  and  unchallenged. 

His  entire  career,  spanning  42  years  of  re- 
porting farm  policy  news,  has  been  closely 
tied  to  eveats  shaping  the  lives  of  farm  and 
rural  peopl«^  The  byline  "By  Ovid  A.  Mar- 
tin" has  appeared  in  large  papers  and  small. 
City  and  farm  people  alike  follow  the  clear 
and  objective  reporting  that  marks  his 
work. 

To  Ovid  A.  Martin,  farm  writer,  we  present 
our  1968  award  for  distinguished  serx'lce  to 
agriculture. 

For  OtJTSTANDiNc  Servicz  to  American 

Agriculture 

ovn>  a.  martin's  record 

Ovid  Martin,  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
unassuming  reporters  In  Washington,  Is  the 
dean  of  American  farm  writers.  This  is  a  title 
he  would  never  claim  for  himself.  But  It  Is 
one  that  Is  .earned,  deserved  and  unchal- 
lenged. 

His  entire  news  career,  spanning  42  years, 
has  been  closely  tied  to  events  shaping  the 
lives  of  farm  and  rural  people.  The  byline, 
"By  Ovid  A.  Martin,"  has  appeared  In  large 
papers  and  small,  and  from  border  to  border, 
it  Is  the  trademark  of  careful  and  objective 
reporting,  read  and  understood  by  farm  and 
city  people  alike. 

When  Ovid  Martin  came  to  Washington  In 
1936,  the  nation  for  the  first  time  was  at- 
tempting to  deal  directly  with  the  economic 
and  social  problems  facing  agriculture.  He 
witnessed,  and  reported  on,  the  New  Deal, 
the  Depression  years  effort  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  put  the  beginning  of  our  farm 
programs  on  the  books. 

He  was  transferred  to  Washington  by  the 
Associated  Press  from  the  bureau  in  Topeka. 
Kansas.  There,  as  AP  correspondent,  he  had 
covered  the  dust  storms,  drouth,  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  that  drove  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  families  oS  the  land.  This 
experience  could  not  help  but  move  the 
spirit  of  a  man  who,  even  then.  Identified 
closely  with  the  people  who  tilled  the  soil. 

He  also  Is  a  perceptive  and  experienced 
political  reporter.  He  helped  cover  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  Alf  Landon,  a  Kansan,  In 
1936.  A  month  after  the  election  Ovid  Martin 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  a  move  that 
prompted  Gov.  Landon  to  remark,  "Well, 
Ovid,  I'm  glad  that  one  of  us  got  to  go  to 
Washington  anyway." 

This  transfer  removed  him  from  the  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  farm  areas  he  knew  so 
well.  He  was  born  In  the  central  Missouri 
farming  conununlty  of  Iberia  in  1904.  He 
grew  up  in  Tuscumbla,  Missouri,  where  his 
father  published  a  rural  county  seat  weekly 
paper. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Missouri 
Where,  in  1926,  be  was  graduated  from  that 


institution's  famous  School  of  Journalism. 
Upon  graduation,  he  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader, 
with  the  county  agent's  ofiQce  one  of  his  news 
beats. 

In  1933  he  joined  the  news  staff  of  The  As- 
sociated Press  at  Kiinsas  CUy.  Missouri,  be- 
ginning a  distinguished  career  with  that  In- 
ternatlonHl  wire  .service.  He  went  to  Topeka, 
then  to  Washington  to  cover  the  House  of 
Representiitlves.  and  finally  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   assignment. 

Ovid  Martin  has  covered  the  department 
longer  than  any  other  man.  He  has  covered 
the  administrations  of  six  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture-Henry  Wallace,  Claude  Wlck- 
ard.  Cl.nton  Anderson.  Charles  Brannan, 
Ezra  Tall  Benson,  and  Orville  Freeman. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  farm 
planks  in  the  platfonns  of  either  political 
party  escaped  the  sharp  analysis  of  Ovid 
Martin  He  has  helped  cover  15  national 
politic;.!  conventions,  explaining  to  his  read- 
ers tiie  .ispects  affecting  agriculture. 

When  tae  Un.ted  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FAO)  was  organized 
at  an  mternationnl  meeting  in  Quebec,  Ovid 
Mart:n  w.is  there  He  .ilso  has  covered  dozens 
of  conventions  of  national  farm  groups  In- 
cluding, of  course,  several  by  Farmers  Union. 

Hf  acr:>mpan.ed  one  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture on  a  tour  of  larmin<?  areas  of  West 
Germi'.ny.  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  Finland, 
Sweden.  Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  has  neser  been  the  kind  of  reporter 
who  sought  lienors  or  awards.  Among  those 
he  has  received  is  the  J.  3.  Russell  Award  for 
distinguished  service  to  agriculture,  given 
annually  by  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
Association. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  A  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  22,  1968,  car- 
ried a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
proposed  tax  increase,  substantially  en- 
dorsing the  position  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Wisconsin  Senator, 
William  Proxmire. 

The  article  notes  that  renewed  admin- 
istration pressure  has  been  extered  for  a 
tax  increase  because  of  the  balance  of 
payments  and  gold  crises 

Senator  Proxmire,  and  the  article 
agrees,  says  that  a  tax  increase  will  ag- 
g'-avate  and  not  'mpi-ove  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  take 
a  few  moments  to  glance  through  the 
article,  for  it  makes  some  powerful  argu- 
ments. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Case    .^gainst   a   Tax   Increase 

A  great  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government,  contend  that  the  gold  crisis  has 
made  a  10'.  Income  surtax  Imperative.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  argue  quite  persuasively 
that  a  tax  boost,  far  from  solving  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem,  could  easily 
make  It  worse 

One  man  who  does  so  is  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  "The  surtax."  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  declares,  "would  we^en  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  It  would  ag- 
gravate the  gold  otuflow.  ' 

In  the  Senator's  view  the  tax-rise  talk  Is 
a  bit  paradoxical.  "Consider,"  he  says,  "that 
on  February  6.  1964.  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  told  the  House 
Ways   and   Means   Committee   that   the   tax 


reduction  recommended  that  year  .  .  .  would 
help  our  balance  of  payments. 

"He  said  that  It  would  do  so  by  inalUii,? 
American  Investment  more  attractive  relatl-.e 
to  European  Investment,  and  help  stop  the 
flow  of  American  capital  and  US,  gold  abronr! 
And  Dillon  was  right.  In  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  1964  tax  reduction.  Amerlca'.'< 
balance  of  payments  did  improve." 

This  year  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  ilmt 
a  tax  increase  would  depress  expectations  cf 
after-tax  business  profits  In  the  US.  and 
thus  make  Investment  in  other  countrie': 
relatively  more  attractive  Ironically  thi.- 
would  come  at  a  time  when  Europe's  slov  fr 
economic  pace  has  been  diminishing  U  S 
interest  in  Investments  there. 

Senator  Proxmire  Is  no  more  optlmistlt 
that  a  tax  boost  would  counter  the  inflation- 
ary forces  that  are  making  U.S.  exports  les.< 
competitive  abroad.  In  fact,  a  tax  is  a  cost 
that  would  tend  to  push  prices  of  America  s 
exports  still  higher. 

The  Senator  Is  probably  clo.se  to  the  mark 
when  he  estimates  that  it  would  take  more 
than  a  year  for  a  tax  Increase  to  have  any 
significant  antl-lnflatlonary  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy.  Even  that  assumes  the 
Government  would  not  use  any  revenue  gain 
as  an  excuse  for  stepped -up  :  pending — a 
risky  assumption  at  best. 

In  any  case,  the  Government  almost  cer- 
tainly cannot  wait  a  year  or  more  for  im- 
provements In  the  nation's  pajTnents  posi- 
tion. Like  the  rest  of  the  Administration's 
gadgetry  the  "two-tier"  gold  market  has 
given  the  U.S.  some  time  to  maneuver,  but 
the  time  Is  more  likely  to  be  measured  in 
weeks  than  in  months. 

Much  more  quickly  effective,  Senator  Prox- 
mire comments,  would  be  sizable  reductions 
In  nondefense  Federal  spending.  Cuts  In  out- 
lays, furthermore,  would  be  at  least  as  ef- 
fective as  a  tax  rise  In  alerting  other  nations 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had  finally  awak- 
ened to  its  financial  responsibilities. 

For  our  part  we  would  add  that  spending 
reductions  also  would  take  account  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  payments  crisis  has 
been  caused  almost  entirely  by  actions  of 
Government,  not  the  public.  Therefore  a  tax 
Increase,  in  addition  to  its  other  flaws,  would 
be  more  than  somewhat  unfair. 

Even  as  a  booster  of  Federal  revenue,  a  tax 
rise  could  prove  to  be  self-defeating.  In  the 
current  uncertain  economic  situation  the  in- 
crease could  deflate  economic  activity  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  higher  levies  would  pro- 
duce not  more  but  less  revenue. 

Finally,  on  a  politically  pragmatic  basis 
spending  cuts  look  fully  as  good  as  a  tax 
Increase.  There  are  of  course  potent  pressures 
for  maintaining  or  raising  practically  all  sorts 
of  Federal  nondefense  outlays,  no  matter  how 
nonessential  or  ineffective  the  spending  has 
been.  But  Congressmen  shouldn't  kid  them- 
selves into  believing  that  the  gold  crisis  has 
softened  the  public's  antipathy  to  a  tax  rise 
in  this  election  year. 
,  On  all  counts,  then,  the  case  against  a  tax 
increase  appears  powerful.  And,  as  Senator 
Proxmire  says,  the  case  is  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  by  the  urgent  need  to  restore  a 
stable  dollar. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  regret  very 
much  that  these  hearings,  which  had  al- 
ready been  postponed  and  rescheduled 
several  times,  came  during  a  very  busy 
time  in  the  Senate.  Information  was  un- 
covered and  testimony  taken  that  I  think 
will  prove  most  helpful  as  we  seek  to 
devise  ways  of  improving  Indian  educa- 
tion. 
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Mr  President,  I  Invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  statement  made  during 
one  of  our  meetings  that  sums  up  the 
Indian  educational  problem  better  than 
I  have  heard  it  done  before  anywhere. 
When  I  first  heard  Miss  Marion  Antone, 
of  the  Papago  Tribe,  give  this  state- 
ment, I  was  moved  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press I  invited  her  later  to  repeat  it  for 
The  news  media,  and  although  she  was 
quite  nervous,  she  did  an  excellent  job. 
Miss  Marion  Antone  is  a  high  school 
senior  at  the  Indian  Oasis  School,  near 
Sells  Ariz.,  west  ot  Tucson.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  statement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Senate  committee,  hon- 
ored guests,  parents,  and  fellow  students,  I 
have  been  asked  to  come  before  you  this  day 
to  represent  high  school  boys  and  girls  on 
this  reservation.  I  am  supposed  to  be  ab  e 
to  tell  you  what  we  the  Papago  boys  and  girls 
of  the  high  school  age  w.-nt  for  educational 

"''ffilzmg  «iat  I  cannot  possibly  speak  the 
minds  of  all  mv  fellow  students  I  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  how  I  feel  and  I  am  sure 
that  most  other  Papago  boy.s  and  girls  must 

'  First  of  all  I  want  to  make  it  extremely 
rlear  that  we  do  not  like  our  present  po- 
-Itlon  of  povertv  and  ignorance  caused  by  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunities.  We  do  not 
want  charltv— we  do  want— opportunity.  We 
want  the  opportunity  to  help  ourselves.  We 
want  the  opportunity  for  good  education  and 
we  can  help  ourselves. 

To  me  education  means  more  than  a  ai- 
nloma.  Manv  of  our  people  have  had  diplomas 
•rom  high  school.  Many  of  these  same  peo- 
;)le  were  not  educated. 

During  the  entire  history  of  our  Papago 
people,  less  than  10  people  have  graduated 
•rom  college,  so  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Ray  Narcho 
Gentlemen,  does  this  tell  you  anything.-' 
.some  people  have  said  that  the  Papago  peo- 
ple are  dvmb.  some  people  said  that  the 
Papago  people  don't  care,  I  care.  I  am  not 
dumb  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  other 
bovs  and  girls  on  this  reservation  are  any- 
more dumb  or  care  any  less  than  children 
anvwhere.  .  ,  .     .. 

What  is  this  education  about  which  I 
speak?— I  do  know  that  It  has  something  to 
do  with  knowledge.  We  need  knowledge.  We 
need  knowledge  about  ourselves,  about  our 
country  and  about  how  to  do  things  like  all 
other  Americans. 

Education  cannot  be  bought  with  money- 
education  cannot  be  bought  with  dedication. 
It  can  be  bought  by  all  of  the  things  I  Just 

mentioned.  

Money  has  been  too  often  used  as  a  meas- 
urement of  educational  opportunity— not  fax 
from  this  spot  you  can  see  a  new  school 
building  being  built.  As  you  travel  over  this 
reservation  vou  can  see  many  other  school 
buildings— the  old  saying,  "a  house  doesn  t 
make  a  home"  applies  here— buildings  do  not 
make  schools. 

It  Is  true  that  we  need  these  buildings  but 
we  also  need  more  dedicated  teachers  who 
believe  In  us.  We  need  leaders  who  seek  our 
opinions.  We  need  leaders  who  respect  us. 

We  do  appreciate  what  others  have  tried 
to  do  especially  on  the  national  level.  But  we 
cannot  tell  other  people  what  is  best  for  them 
anymore  than  they  can  tell  us  what  Is  best 

^°I^  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  just  what 
our  schools  should  be  like.  I  do  not  have  the 
experience.  I  do  know  that  all  of  us  want  an 
opportunity  to  become  whatever  we  desire— 
Umlted  only  by  our  abilities. 

Give  U3  these  opportunities  and  we  will 


give  you  In  return— responsible,  productive 
American  citizens  Instead  of  wards  of  the 
United  States  Government 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  995.  H.R.  15414. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  rates  on  communication 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating 
to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 
tions. ^    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed   the  consideration   of  the  bill. 


we 
in- 
le- 
id- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
Senators  Hansen,  Clark,  and  Case. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Case  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order  notwithstanding  rule 

VIII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
acting  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT THAT  HE  WILL  NOT  BE  A 
CANDIDATE  FOR  REELECTION— 
THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  announcement  that  he  will  not 
b3  a  candidate  for  reelection  occupies  all 
our  thoughts  today. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
must  join  in  common  sympathy  and  com- 
passion for  the  travail  through  which 
Mr.  Johnson  must  have  passed  in  reach- 
ing his  decision. 

Yet,  even  as  we  pause  to  honor  tne 
courage  with  which  he  faced  and  made 
his  personal  decision  and  as  we  share  in 
a  measure  the  suffering  through  which 
he  has  passed  in  reaching  it.  we  must 
continue  our  concern  with  the  problems 
which  face  our  Nation  and  all  of  us  and 
which  inevitably  were  his  chief  concern. 
And  so  I  feel  that  remarks  which  I 
prepared  for  delivery  today  should  not 
be  postponed. 

They  deal  with  Vietnam  and  our  coun- 
tr5''s  role  in  that  unhappy  land. 

In  his  speech  last  night,  overshadowed 
only  by  the  President's  announcement  In 
regard  to  his  noncandidacy,  was  his 
statement  in  regard  to  deescalation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Inci- 
dentaUy,  this  Is  a  step  which  I  urged  in 


practically  identical  tvrms  many  monilis 
ago  I  am  glad  he  has  taken  it 

But  his  .speech  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to 
me  does  not  advance  matters  much.  I 
waited  in  vain  for  some  recog:nition  of 
the  essential  failure  of  our  policy, 
namelv,  the  making  of  this  .'Struggle  into 
an  Anitncan  uar  ind  the  failure  to  get 
the  South  Vietname.se  to  do  what  they 
mu.st  do  if  it  is  ever  to  tae  won. 

More  than  2  years  have  pas.sed  since 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Aikfn  returned 
from  Vietnam  to  warn  that,  in  the  ab- 
.scnce   of    a    negotiated    .settlement, 
laced  an  •indeftnite  expansion  and 
tensiflicailon  of  the  war  which  will 
quire  the  continuous  introduction  ot 
ditional  U.S.  forces." 

Notliing  has  occurred  .since  then  to 
fault  the  logic  of  that  prediction.  To  the 
contrary,  everything  that  lias  happened 
confirms  its  remarkable— and  terrible— 
accuracy.  The  number  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  has  grown  in 
this  time  from  170,000  to  more  than 
500,000.  and  still  the  war  rapes  on  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  expanding 
scope  of  our  involvement — and  the 
swiftly  rising  number  of  our  ca.sualtie&— 
have  contributed  to  the  growing  sen.se 
of  frustration,  misgiving,  and  apprehen- 
.sion  here  at  home.  B<M  it  is  iiot  only  the 
"open-ended"  nature  of  this  war  that 
underlies  the  .spreading  bewilderment 
and  bitterness  among  Americans. 

More  and  more,  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  is  being  sapped  by  the 
growing  belief  that  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  its  present  policies  it  can 
have  no  hope  of  saving  South  Vietnam 
except  by  destroying  It. 

The  recent  Tet  offensive  against  the 
cities  revealed  far  more  than  the  hollow - 
ness  of  claims  that  we  were  makine 
steady  progress  in  providing  security  to 
the  people,  that  at  long  last  there  was 
■•light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

What  these  bloody  weeks  have  brought 
into  focus  is  the  true  costs  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  of  relying  upon  American 
firepower  for  their  protection.  Vast  sec- 
tions of  Saigon.  Hue.  and  other  cities 
were  reduced  to  rubble  as  the  only 
means  of  dislodging  the  Vietcong  at- 
tackers To  the  milUons  of  refugees  who 
had  already  fled  the  countryside  were 
added  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
urban  areas.  And  this  promises  to  be  only 
a  beginning,  for  it  appears  that  the 
enemy  retains  the  capacity  to  set  off  lur- 
ther  rounds  of  "saving"  destruction. 

Is  the  American  commitment  m  Viet- 
nam such  that,  inexorably,  we  must  de- 
stiov  the  country  and  its  people  if  that 
is  the  only  way  to  deny  victory  to  the 

other  side?  .  o  „vo 

When  I  asked  that  question  of  Secre- 
tary Husk  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Fo-cign  Relations  Committee,  he 
-espo^^.ded  by  denying  the  premise  and 
asserting  that  we  had  inflicted  a  great 
deal  more  destruction  on  Geimany  m 
World  War  II  than  has  been  the  case  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Tiie  Secretary's  analogy  was  highly 
questionable,  and  in  any  event  most  un- 
fortunate, for  it  was  the  opposite  of  re- 
a.s.surin2.  It  implied  a  commitment  to 
•unconditional  surrender"  in  Vietnam 
and  a  willingness  to  destroy  a  good  deal 
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more  of  the  country  if  need  be.  Such  a 
commitment,  I  submit,  speaks  more  for 
the  failure  of  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam  than  for  its  success. 

What  has  become  of  our  essential  ob- 
jective of  helping  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  build  a  cohesive  society  and 
viable  nation? 

For  all  the  talk  of  steady  progress  in 
nation  building,  the  Thieu  government 
rules  today  by  martial  law,  holds  many 
of  its  political  opponents  in  jail,  and  ad- 
vances an  inch  for  every  mile  of  pro- 
claimed reform.  The  proportion  of  Viet- 
namese military  forces  willing  and  able  to 
provide  security  for  the  people  remains 
appallingly  small.  And  of  genuine  public 
support  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  there  is  precious 
little,  if  any,  evidence. 

But  the  lack  of  significant  progress  to- 
ward strength  and  stability  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not,  of  itself,  the  full  meas- 
ure of  our  policy  failure.  The  full  meas- 
ure of  the  administration's  failure  lies  in 
its  refusal  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  by 
turning  this  into  a  largely  American  war, 
it  has  deprived  the  Vietnamese  of  any 
real  incentive  to  take  up  their  own  cause. 

Last  summer,  on  my  return  from  a  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  judgment  of  some 
close  observers,  the  United  States  no 
longer  exercised  any  real  influence  or 
"leverage  "  in  South  Vietnam  because  the 
regime  there  had  come  to  believe  that 
we  were  so  deeply  committed  that  it 
C3uld  safely  ignore  any  and  all  sugges- 
tions, requests  o':  even  demands  we  might 
make  upon  them  for  self-help. 

As  I  stated  then,  this  was  an  intoler- 
able position  so  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned.  I  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  refuse  to  accept  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  warned  against  the  constant  in- 
crease of  American  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  danger  that  the  war 
was  becoming  an  American  war. 

My  own  and  many  other  similar  warn- 
ings were  i,?nored.  The  President  an- 
nounced last  August,  without  explana- 
tion or  public  justification,  that  we  would 
send  an  additional  45,000  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, for  a  total  of  525,000.  Now,  that 
ceiling  has  been  raised  to  approximately 
550,000.  Thus,  we  continue  to  compound 
our  loss  of  eflfective  leverage  with  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me — and  to 
most  Americans,  I  believe — that  the 
course  the  administration  is  pursuing  in 
Vietnam  is  sterile  and  self-defeating.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
this  administration  can  destroy  South 
Vietnam  and  that,  without  a  change  in 
direction,  it  will  destroy  South  Vietnam. 

Success  in  South  Vietnam  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  and  the  odds  against  their 
doing  what  only  they  can  do  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  their  country.  As  one 
highly  perceptive  observer  pointed  out, 
how  can  anyone  expect  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  change  its  ways 
when  those  who  control  it  have  never  had 
it  so  good.  Yet,  unless  it  does  change  its 
ways,  we  are  faced  with  an  endless  in- 
volvement in  this  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land at  an  awful  cost  in  American  lives 
and  in  Vietnamese  lives,  both  North  and 


South,  civilian  and  military  alike.  And  in 
the  end  Vietnam  reduced  to  dust  and 
ashes. 

The  time  has  come  to  redirect  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  to  fit  these  facts.  Most 
needed  is  a  credible  assertion  that  we 
recognize  these  facts  and  are  prepared  to 
act  upon  them,  that  we  are  determined 
to  deescalate  the  American  involvement. 

How  do  we  get  from  here  to  there,  from 
the  course  of  constant  increase  of  Ameri- 
can military  presence  and  responsibility 
to  the  only  course  which  ever  made  sense, 
that  of  supplying  marginal  help  for  a 
nation  effectively  meeting  a  challenge  to 
its  sui-vival? 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  this 
reversal  of  policy  could  be  affected.  Sev- 
eral have  been  publicly  discussed. 

Common  to  all  must  be,  of  course, 
every  consideration  for  the  safety  of  our 
own  forces  and  to  the  avoidance  of  add- 
ing unnecessarily  to  the  problems  and 
diCBculties  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

A  first  step  might  well  be  to  arrange 
now  for  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more 
American  combat  units  by  a  fixed  date. 
Granted,  this  would  seem  a  drastic  ac- 
tion. But  so  involved  have  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  that  only  action, 
drastic  action,  will  convey  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  our  determination  to 
insist  upon  a  change  of  course. 

Faced  with  such  a  determination,  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  would  be 
obliged,  and  would  be  free,  to  weigh 
realistically  its  interests  in  pursuing  a 
solution  to  the  war.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Indeed,  that  is  as  it  must  be 
if  any  viable  solution  is  to  be  reached  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

If  this  is  not  America's  war  to  win, 
it  is  not  our  war  to  lose. 

We  can  no  longer  refuse  to  face  the 
truth  so  well  set  down  by  Barbara  Tuch- 
man: 

Where  will  and  motive  and  energy  and 
ability  to  resist  aggression  are  not  present, 
they  cannot  be  synthetically  Induced,  nor 
substituted  for.  nor  can  the  country  in  ques- 
tion be  propped  up  from  outside. 

And,  as  we  cannot  do  these  things,  nei- 
ther can  we  successfully  prescribe  the 
nature  of  any  settlement  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  can  or  should  seek.  No  out- 
siders can  do  this.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility is  theirs.  Only  they  can  meet  it. 
So  far  we  have  surely  fulfilled  in  more 
than  generous  measure  whatever  com- 
mitments we  have  undertaken  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  settle  their 
own  future.  We  can  continue  to  help  but' 
only  in  a  secondary  role  and  only  if  their 
own  effort  becomes  such  as  bo  hold  a  fair 
promise  of  success. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  that 
change  in  American  policy  which  will 
permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose 
among  the  alternatives  to  the  only  fu- 
ture that  the  mushrooming  American 
presence  promises:  the  devastation  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allott  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 
withstanding rule  vni,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
on  a  subject  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


THE  GOLDEN  GOOSE— IS  IT  DYING? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  announcement  renouncing 
his  candidacy  is  uppermost  in  our  minds 
today.  Eloquent  expressions  have  been 
made  already  in  the  Senate  and  I'm  sure 
that  all  Americans  will  weigh  this  event 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  prepared  a  speech 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Senate  last  week. 
The  Senate  has  been  engaged  in  very 
pressing  business  and  because  of  that 
business  I  postponed  my  speech. 

Because  the  Senate  will  give  all  its 
attention  to  tax  matters  tomorrow,  it 
appears  best,  despite  the  momentous 
news  events  of  the  day,  to  proceed  with 
my  remarks  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  week  before  last 
was  a  busy  time  for  Washington  and  for 
our  Nation.  That  was  the  week  that 
Members  of  this  body  took  to  the  cam- 
paign trail  making  headlines  as  they 
went.  That  was  the  week  when  the 
people  of  this  country  and  responsible 
members  of  the  financial  banking  com- 
munity around  the  world  sought  to 
catch  their  breath  following  the  frantic 
rush  for  gold  on  the  free  world  money 
markets.  That  was  the  week  when  all 
Members  of  Congress  began  to  ponder 
the  need  for  significant  cuts  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  more  earnestly  than  we  had 
ever  done  before.  Two  weeks  before  that, 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar,  and  in- 
deed world  confidence  in  this  Nation, 
was  at  a  dangerous  low.  Today,  many  of 
us,  indeed  I  hope  all  of  our  countrymen, 
are  asking:  "Now,  where  do  we  start 
working  to  again  put  things  right?" 

Thursday  before  last,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  hearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate.  At  the  hearing 
there  were  no  television  cameras,  there 
were  no  bright  lights,  there  were  few 
interested  spectators,  and  even  fewer 
reporters.  The  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  chaired  by  Senator  Ernest  Grtjen- 
ING.  Speaking  to  Senator  Gruening  and 
Senators  Allott,  Fannin  and  myself,  was 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Hibbard  will  soon  be 
leaving  his  post  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  accept  a  responsible  position  with  pri- 
vate industry.  In  many  ways.  Dr.  Hib- 
bard presented  us  with  a  valedictory,  but 
more  important  he  presented  us  with  a 
landmark  statement. 


Apnl  U  l^<^^ 
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Dr  Hibbard  is  a  brilliant  scientist.  He 
sDoke  quietly  but  as  his  testimony  pro- 
gressed, he  also  spoke  with  a  growing 
sense  of  urgency.  ^      r      „ 

I  speak  out  in  the  Senate  today  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  first  among  these 
IS  my  concern  that  Dr.  Hibbard's  re- 
marks will  go  all  but  unnoticed  in  the 
feverish  competition  among  ideas  now 
taking  place  on  the  contemporary  scene, 
second,  I  would  note  that  it  has  been  a 
little  over  a  year  since  I  first  spoke  out 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  subject  of  U.S. 
minerals  and  fuels  policy.  I  would  like 
to  reflect  now,  a  year  later,  on  this  sub- 
ject and  would  like  to  indicate  my  view 
of  where  we  have,  or  have  not.  made 
progress  toward  the  proper  development 
of  our  domestic  minerals  and  fuels  re- 
sources. I  would  like  to  draw  specific  at- 
tention to  the  part  that  I  believe  our 
domestic  resource  policies  should,  indeed 
must,  play  with  respect  to  our  continu- 
ing balance-of-paymcnts  crisis. 

On     March     '22,     Senator     Grufning 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  Dr.  Hibbard's  fonnal  remarks. 
Therefore  I  will  only  draw  on  small  por- 
tions   of    his    testimony.    In    addition, 
though.  I  would  like  to  have  placed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  the   introductory 
remarks  which  were  made  by  Senator 
Gruening  last  Thursday,  when  he  opened 
the  public  hearing  on  the  increasingly 
critical    problems    facing    our    country 
with   respect   to   shortages   of   minerals 
and  our  consequent  growing  dependence 
on  foreign,  oceanborne  sources  of  these 
minerals.  I  read  the  remarks: 

Dr     Hibbard    Is    an    extremely    articulate 
scientist  and   will  develop  the  case  best  in 
his  own  way.  However,  by  way  of  background, 
the    physical    foundation   of    our   society   Is 
based  on  minerals  and  the  materials  derived 
from  them.  Among  all  the  world's  peoples  we 
.■nloy  the   highest   standard   of   living  in   no 
,mall  part  because  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  the  abundant  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  united  States.  .  .  .  Minerals 
.ire  woven  inextricably  into  the  very  fabric 
'>f  our  hist«rv,  our  economy,  and  our  civil- 
ization,  and   thev  are   indispensable  to  our 
continued    security.    Structures,    roads,    and 
machines  are  built  largely  of  minerals;   the 
energy  to  heat  homes  and  buildings  and  to 
drive  the  machines  is  mostly  mineral;  agri- 
•  ullure    fertilitv    is   maintained   by   mineral 
fertilizers;  and  the  national  security  Is  pro- 
vided by  mUltary  equipment  and  machtoes 
largely  of  mineral  origin. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  consumer  d 
minerals.  We  have,  in  fact,  during  the  pafit  30 
vears,  consumed  more  minerals  than  the  en- 
■ire  world  for  all  time  prior  to  that.  It  is  a 
lact  that  must  be  faced  that  we  consume 
more  than  we  produce.  And  our  own  na- 
tional demands  are  growing  in  what  seems 
to  be  geometrical   progression. 

The  value  of  mineral  imports  in  1966  were 
«i2  9  billion  and  exceeded  the  value  of  exports 
by  a  ratio  of  more  than  three  to  one.  In  addi- 
tion quantities  of  semi-processed  and  manu- 
factured minerals,  fuels  and  other  mineral- 
related  products  are  imported.  Department 
oi  Commerce  statistics  indicate  that  the  total 
dollar  value  of  these  imports  was  $6.7  billion, 
with  exports  of  $3.3  billion  in  the  sanae 
categories.  Actually,  today,  imports  supply 
more  than  75  percent  of  our  needs  for  20  dir- 
'erent  mineral  commodities.  Unless  this  par- 
ticular trend  Is  somehow  reversed,  there  ap- 
pears no  alternative  to  a  steady  growth  in 
our  reliance  on  imports. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  our  reliance  on  lor- 
elgn,  ocean-borne  supplies  of  minerals  are 
increasing,  we  know  we  have  vast  reserves  of 


many  of  the  same  minerals  >*'"Wn  the  bor- 
S«s  of  our  own  country,  or  within  the  North 
American  continent.  Much  of  ^ese  ^^^ 
reserves  are,  unfortunately,  °^J°^..fl°^\- 
compared  to  some  foreign  f  ^'=«- ^^''.J.^ 
Plus  high  production  costs  in  the  United 
States  ?lus  the  attractiveness  of  the  growing 
foreign  market,  have  resulted  In  what  is  per- 
haps a  disproportionate  emphasis  by  Amer- 
S  on  the  development  of  foreign  mineral 

""TlyTong  interest  In  the  development  of  the 
mineral  risources  of  my  own  State  o^  Alaska, 
and  my  service  as  Chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels 
haTlmpressed  on  me  the  great  potentials 
lor  further  discovery  of  new  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  further  development  of 
these  resources  now  known.  „„ued 

Mluernloglcally      .peaking.       ^^e      Unut  1 
States -and     ospcclally     my    ..wn    Slate    oi 
Alaska-muy   still   be   an   •under-developed 
and  ■  cmergiUK'  country. 

over  the  vcirs.  Irom  tune  to  lime,  i.irious 
units. ,t  IheCongrcss.  a,  well  as  V;Y'""S  C;''^; 
missions  appointed  by  the  Executive  Br.inc.i. 
CehAct  hearings  and  ccuducted  nnesti- 
gations  as  to  the  vaUdily  of  the  controvcr- 
..al  iheorv  or  concept  that  the  United  otate. 
nuw  u.  .1-  quote  -have-iKA'  unquote- 
Nation. 

I  hope  txi.a  the.e  he  tria^b  will  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  this  wtal  subject  and  pouU 
to  What  If  an-vthing  we  should  ;.nd  (  ,ui  do 


about  It. 

In  his  openuv.  .statement  Dr.  Hibbard 

.said : 

Mv  purpose  is  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
situation  that  is  emerging  which  appears  to 
threaten  both  the  adecuuuy  and  dependabU- 
Uv  ol  our  .upplv  OS  minerals  and  mineral 
iviels  This  conclusion  has  resulted  irom  a 
long-range  Mudy  which  I  initiated  .i  year 
ago. 

In  presenting  the  detailed  results  of 
this  study  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Hibbard 

said: 

Of  course,  our  domestic  mineral  industries 
now  fulfill  a  substantial  portion  of  our  neec^s 
and  also  supply  a  great  variety  of  mmera  ^ 
to  world  markets.  How  long  this  important 
domestic  capability  can  be  maintained  is 
open  to  considerable  conjecture. 

That  question  lies  close  to  the  center  of  a 
complex  pattern  of  foreseeable  critical  is- 
sues issues  to  which  we  not  only  should, 
but  absolutely  must,  give  immediate  atten- 
tion. HOW  effectively  this  attention  is  rtlrected 
will  largely  determine  the  degree  to  which  an 
adequate,  dependable,  timely,  and  efficient 
now  of  mineral  materials  may  be  achieved  in 
2000.  or  at  any  future  time,  for  that  matter. 
Dr.  Hibbard  summarized  the  findings 
of  his  study  in  this  way : 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  metals  and  fuels  in  the  free  world 
It  maintains  this  position  by  being  the  lar 
Rest  producer  of  minerals  and  fuels  in  the 
free  world.  Over  the  years,  it  has  maintained 
its  production  leadership,  even  In  the  face  of 
Necessity  for  using  lower  and  lower  grad 
resources  and  rising  labor  costs,  by  an  a« 
eressive  program  of  exploration  and  new  dis- 
coveries and  in  advancing  technology  wh  ch 
has  redu^  the  overall  costs  of  extracting 
and  processing  these  lower  grade  ores. 

Recent  and  projected  "ends  indcate  that 
U  S  mining  interests  are  turning  to  foreign 
sourcTs  The  U.S.  Is  now  the  largest  importer 
of  minerals  and  fuels.  Over  75  percent  of  our 
rwulrements  for  a  number  of  important  com- 
'modlt  e^  are  imported  today  This  is  not  new 
For  many  of  these  commodities  we  have  never 
had  substantial  production.  However,  ma^r 
tonnages  of  our  key  basic  materials  are  com- 
ing from  foreign  operations : 
85  percent  of  our  bauxite  for  aluminum. 


Almost  20  percent  of  our  copper  (and  prob- 
ably much  more  In  1967  and  1968); 

40  percent  of  our  Iron  ore; 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  zinc  and  more 
than  25' percent  of  our  lead; 

AUof  our  manganese  and  chromium  for 

^'our^gold  and  silver  production  Is  about 
one-fourth  of  our  industrial  consuinpt  on 

our  proje.nons  based  on  p:.pulatlon 
growth  uiduatc  that  in-  1985  our  mineral  and 
luel  requirements  will  increase  by  about  oO 
percent  on  the  average,  and  in  some  cases  b\ 
as  inucli  ;iJS  100  percent 

FulUties  lor  this  iiuroased  supply  require 
un  the  .aerate  ..buut  5  10  years  lead-time 
una  $100  million  per  venture  to  bring  them 
on  .•■trcam 

Tlien  Dr.  Hibbard  delivered,  in  his  ad- 
mirable low-key  way,  the  kicker  to  his 
statement: 

Tle'-e  IS  no  e\ideiue  that  these  lacilliles 
;ir«>  being  put  in  place  today  to  provide  lor 
this  long-range  need.  And  this  Is  what  worries 
;ne. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  .substantial 
amount  of  U.S.  exploration  and  invest- 
ment for  facilities  in  the  future  is  now 
being  made  in  foreign  countries.  Dr.  Hib- 
bard siunmarized  the  reasons  for  this 
trend  as  follows: 

111  Foreign  ores  are  richer  and  new  lech- 
uoloKV  to  mine  and  process  them  is  not  le- 

reqtilred. 

iL'i   Foreign  labor  IS  cheaper. 
,31   .Many   countries   are   making  lax   .md 
,  It  her  'inanclal  concc.'=sions. 

(4,  Foreign  markets  are  growing  faster 
than  U.S.  markets. 

He  often  departed  from  his  prepared 
testimony   and  highlighted  his  discus- 
sion with  us  by  examples  of  events  that 
have  prohibited  or  inhibited  the  domes- 
tic production  of  such  commodities  as 
copper,   gold,  potash,   sulfur,   iron  ore. 
aluminum,  natural  carbonates,  uranium, 
and  finally  oil  shale. 
Director  Hibbard  testified: 
If  these  trends  continue,  our  capability  to 
nroduce  minerals  from  domestic  sources  may 
not  onlv  remain  static,   but  in  some   cases 
disappear,    because    they    cannot    be    main- 
tained in  competition  costwise  with  foreign 
production. 

Most  important,  he  said  that  inatten- 
tion bv  our  Government  at  this  time 
would  "result  in  the  idling,  and  thereby 
the  wasting  of  abundant  resources  which 
are  being  passed  over  in  favor  of  more 
attractive  imports.  ,,  „„^ 

Last  vear,  at  the  request  of  myself  and 
others  "  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
held  a  series  of  Informational  hearings 
on   the   "Federal   Oil   Shale   Program.' 
One  of  the  star  witnesses  at  that  hear- 
ing was  John  G.  Winger,  vice  president. 
Energy  Resources  Division,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  New  York,  N.Y.  Mr.  Winger 
made  no  moral  judgments  about  whether 
domestic  capital  should  or  should  not 
be  allowed  to  migrate  to  foreign  invest- 
ment opportunities.  Instead.  Mr.  Winger 
presented  to  the  committee  in  clear  and 
precise  terms,  using  excellent  graphs  and 
slides,  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
the  factors  which  influence  a  busmess- 
man  in  making  his  Investment  decisions. 
Similarly  Dr.  Hibbard  did  not  pretend 
to  make  a  moral  judgment  about  the 
flight  of  U.S.  dollars  to  foreign  invest- 
ments, but  he  did  issue  to  us  a  stark  and 
dramatic  v.arning.  He  said : 
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We  may  then  lose  our  market  leadership 
with  respect  to  this  mineral  production  and 
possibly  be  obligated  to  pay  world  prices 
which  are  often  controlled  by  the  country  of 
origin  during  periods  of  tight  supply.  And 
I  would  point  out  that  this  future  period  is 
going  to  be  a  period  of  tight  supply  unless 
someone  moves  very  fast  to  put  in  new  pro- 
duction facilities. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  morning  s 
news  to  have  his  preconceptions  joggled 
about  world  trade,  world  monetary  ar- 
rangements, and  U.S.  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  investment  of  U.S. 
dollars.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  three  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  during  2  days  in 
the  week  before  last. 

The  first  is  headlined,  "Devaluation  of 
the  U.S.  Dollar.  In  Effect,  Already  Has 
Occurred,  Economists  Argue,"  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Mar    18, 
19«a| 

DEVALUATtoN   OT  THE    U.S.   DOLLAR.    IN    EFFECT. 

AuiBADY  "Alia  Occurred,  Economists  Argue 
(By  Chalrles  Stabler) 
New  York. — At  the  Pentagon,  procure- 
ment officers  buy  U.S.  construction  materials 
for  foreign  bases,  paying  up  to  50%  more  in 
dollars  than  the  same  materials  would  cost  at 
the  construction  site. 

In  Islamabad,  dollars  given  to  help  develop- 
ment oi  Pakistan  are  reduced  in  purchasing 
power  because  they  must  be  used  to  buy 
higher-priced  US.  steel  rather  than  being 
spent  in  Japan  where  the  same  dollars  would 
buy  15'"  more  of  the  metal. 

And  at  the  fashionable  George  V  hotel  in 
Paris,  an  assistant  manager  tells  an  American 
tourist  his  dollar  Travelers  Cheques  may  not 
be  cashed  for  francs. 

Thus,  argue  many  economists,  the  dollar 
already  has.  in  effect,  been  devalued.  Al- 
though form.il  devaluation  was  avoided 
yesterday,  a  patchwork  defense  of  penalties 
.ind  controls  on  the  dollar's  use  already  hob- 
bles what  has  long  been  the  world's  strong- 
est currency.  The  result,  it's  argued,  is  that 
a  defense  procurement  dollar,  a  foreign  in- 
vestment dollar  or  an  Agency  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  dollar,  isn't  worth  a 
dollar. 

"In  a  very  real  sense,  the  dollar  has  already 
been  devalued, "  maintains  Peter  B.  Kenen. 
chairman  of  Columbia  University's  economics 
department.  Says  Milton  Friedman,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"We  profess  to  have  kept  the  exchange  rate 
rigid.  Yet  we  have  in  effect  devalued  its 
selectivity." 

Not  all  economists  agree,  by  any  means. 
Tale  University's  Henry  Wallicli  scoffs.  "It's 
a  question  of  semantics,  with  a  political 
background.  To  call  this  devaluation  does 
violence  to  the  normal  usage  of  the  word." 

The  argument  la  more  than  academic.  If, 
in  fact,  controls  over  use  of  the  dollar  add 
up  to  unofficial  devaluation,  the  argument 
for  maintaining  present  currency  exchange 
rates  is  weakened.  Professor  Friedman,  for 
example,  argues  that  multiple  exchange  rate 
svstems  are  an  Inevitable  outgrowth  of  an 
artificial  gold  price  peg.  He  would,  "abolish 
government.U  price  fixing.  Let  exchange 
rates  become  free  market  prices  determined 
primarily  by  private  dealings." 

To  an  economist,  the  term  devaluation 
means  the  lowering  of  one  nation's  currency 
in  terms  of  the  currency  of  other  nations. 
It's  brought  about  when  there  Is  an  over- 
supply  of  the  weaker  currency,  such  as  when. 
In  the  present  case  of  the  U.S.,  a  nation  runs 
a  continuing  deficit  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 


ments with  another  nation.  If  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  weak  currency  and 
the  stronger  ones— its  price — doesn't  change 
freely,  it  must  be  shored  up  artificially. 

A  change  in  the  price  of  gold  wouldn't  nec- 
essarily mean  devaluation,  economists  note. 
Other  nations  can  simply  change  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  dollar  in  the  same  amount. 
In  the  end,  the  dollar's  official  value  In  terms 
of  gold  might  be,  say  $70  an  ounce,  or  twice 
the  current  level,  but  it  could  remain  worth 
four  West  German  marks  or  625  Italian  lire, 
as  it  is  now. 

If  the  U.S.  continued  to  send  more  dollars 
abroad  than  were  brought  home,  the  need 
for  selective  controls — unofficial  devaluation 
in  the  opinion  of  many  economists — would 
remain. 

What  form  has  this  concealed  devaluation 
taken?  Some  economists  argue  that  the  most 
obvious  loss  in  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
has  come  through  inflation — a  lowering  of 
the  dollar's  current  value  in  terms  of  Its 
past  value  as  a  currency. 

EFFECT  OF  INFLATION 

"Remember  we  have  had  actual  devalua- 
tion of  our  dollar  over  a  period  of  years — de- 
valuation measured  in  very  real  terms."  says 
Arthur  A.  Smith,  economist  for  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas.  "Inflation  has  so 
eroded  the  real  value  of  the  dollar  that  it 
now  takes  about  $2  50  to  buy  what  $1  bought 
in  1940.  That  Is  the  kind  of  devaluation  we 
must  live  with — devaluation  that  hits  us 
squarely  in  the  pocketbook." 

However,  other  nations  have  also  experi- 
enced inflation,  so  that  net  effect  on  ex- 
change rates  is  lessened.  In  fact,  says  James 
Meigs,  economist  for  New  York's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  "the  dollar  has  probably 
suffered  less  (from  this  deterioration)  than 
any  other  currency. " 

More  clearly  damaging  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  have  been  selective  con- 
trols over  its  use.  most  economists  agree.  The 
U.S.  has  clamped  these  controls  on  three 
major  areas: 

•ned  Aid:  Dollars  given  to  other  nations  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
must  be  spent  in  the  U.S..  even  if  they  would 
buy  more  goods  In  other  nations.  This  aid  Is 
running  at  about  $2  billion  a  year. 

There  are  no  solid  estimates  of  how  much 
this  rule  has  reduced  dollar  purchasing  power 
for  recipients  of  this  aid,  but  It's  probably 
15",  to  20%,  estimates  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  an 
economist  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. A  case  study  of  aid  to  Pakistan,  for  ex- 
ample, indicates  that  If  that  nation  had  been 
able  to  spend  Its  dollars  freely,  they  would 
have  bought  15':  more  In  actual  quantity 
than  they  did  by  being  spent  In  the  U.S. 

Defense  Pro<jurement:  Since  1961.  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  of  up  to  50':  in  order  to  buy  goods 
in  the  U.S.  for  use  overseas,  instead  of  buy- 
ing ihem  freely  on  the  world  market. 

PURCHASING    HERE    AND    ABROAD 

According  to  a  Defense  Department  study,' 
from  the  beginning  of  1961  through  June  30, 
1967,  procurement  officers  spent  8340  million 
in  the  U.S.  for  goods  that  could  have  been 
purchased  abroad  for  use  abroad.  If  these 
goods  had  been  purchased  abroad,  the  spend- 
ing would  have  been  reduced  by  $75  million, 
or  22"".;.  This  study  covered  only  certain  cat- 
egories of  products,  leaving  out  oil.  for  ex- 
ample, so  the  total  extra  cost  charged  against 
defense  of  the  dollar  was  higher. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax:  Since  1963 
there  has  been  a  Federal  tax  on  money  used 
by  Americans  to  buy  foreign  securities  from 
foreigners.  In  effect,  this  tax  Is  geared  to 
increase  the  Interest  foreigners  must  pay  for 
American  Investment  money.  The  same  re- 
quirement, designed  to  discourage  the  out- 
ward flow  of  U.S.  dollars,  was  extended  to 
long  term  bank  loans  in  1965. 

The  tax  originally  amounted  to  15%  on 
these  portfolio  dollars   and  represented,   In 


effect,  a  15%  devaluation  of  these  dollars. 
It  has  since  been  raised  and  the  President  has 
authority  to  boost  It  further,  to  22.5%. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  hard-to-meaa- 
ure  controls  that  have  the  effect  of  devaluing 
the  dollar.  For  example,  as  of  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  there  are  mandatory  controls 
over  direct  Investment  In  Industrialized,  de- 
veloped foreign  lands.  An  American  company 
may  still  build  a  plant  In  Germany,  but  It 
may  have  to  borrow  foreign  money  at  rela- 
tively higher  Interest  rates  In  order  to  finance 
It.  In  effect,  these  higher  Interest  rates  repre- 
sent a  devaluation  of  the  dollare  so  borrowed, 
economists  argue. 

DEFENSE     OF    OFFENSE? 

New  proposals  for  defense  of  the  dollar 
could  represent  further  devaluation.  For  ex- 
ample, a  border  tax  on  Imports  Into  the  U.S. 
would  be  "massive"  devaluation,  says  Mr. 
Bergsten,  and  would  move  dollar  defense 
into  a  new,  more  touchy  area.  He  notes  that 
measures  taken  so  far  have  Involved  capital 
movements  and  transactions  between  govern- 
ments. Controls  on  trade,  or  on  tourism, 
might  easily  provoke  retaliation  by  other 
countries. 

"We  would  be  breaking  the  International 
rules,"  he  says.  Agreements  such  as  the  one 
setting  up  the  International  Monetary  F^md 
or  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  seek  to  limit  such  unilateral  restric- 
tions on  trade.  They're  less  binding  on  capi- 
tal movements. 

However,  the  present  monetary  crisis  al- 
ready has  sparked  Incidents  Indicating  an 
Informal  and  imofficlal  weakening  of  the  dol- 
lar In  terms  of  other  currencies.  Over  the 
week-end,  for  example,  there  were  numerous 
cases  of  foreign  hotels  or  banks  refusing  to 
accept  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange, 
or  limiting  the  amount  they  would  accept. 

And  earlier,  some  American  businessmen 
detected  the  same  decline  In  confidence.  Nel- 
son B.  Bosted,  executive  vice  president  of  In- 
ternational Rectifier  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  said 
he  recently  asked  a  European  creditor  If  he 
would  accept  Italian  lire  Instead  of  dollars  In 
payment  of  a  debt.  To  the  American's  sur- 
prise, the  creditor  said  he  would  In  fact  prefer 
lire. 

"He  said  It  half  Jokingly,"  says  Mr.  Bosted, 
"but  only  half." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  second  article, 
titled  'Tiger  in  the  Tank  of  Peruvian 
Fields,"  by  Roger  W.  Benedict,  describes 
how  U.S.  private  investment  in  foreign 
countries  is  plagued  by  the  capricious - 
ness  of  unpredictable  foreign  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  our  State  Department, 
which  in  the  past  has  actively  sought  to 
stimulate  U.S.  private  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  by  favoring  an 
increase  in  oil  Import  allowances  within 
administration  councils,  should  look  at 
facts  for  what  they  are.  Despite  these 
efforts  by  the  State  Department,  It  is  now 
clear  that  U.S.  investors  are  leaving  such 
countries  as  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the 
more  volatile  Arab  States  at  a  fast  walk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  March  20, 
1968,  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tiger  in  the  Tank  of  Peruvian  Fields 
(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

An  affiliate  of  the  world's  largest  oil  com- 
pany is  learning  how  nightmarish  Interna- 
tional business  agreements  can  be  in  these 
days  of  nationalistic  fervor.  The  lesson  is 
being  taught  by  a  small  democratic  nation 
generally  considered  friendly  to  U.S.  invest- 
ment. 
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The  big  company  is  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Tersev)  and  the  affiliate  Is  InternaUonal  Pe- 
troleum CO..  of  which  Jersey  Standard  owns 
a  comfortable  99.9%.  But  the  real  tiger  in 
the  tank  Is  the  Republic  of  Peru. 

Wbat  began  as  a  dispute  over  taxes  flared 
into  a  crisis  last  July,  when  the  Peruvian 
congress  passed  a  law  canceling  IPC's  title  to 
La  Brea  y  Parinas  oil  fields,  Peru  s  second 
lareest  The  measure  also  authorizes  Pres- 
ident Fernando  Belaunde  to  expropriate  any 
company  equipment  and  ProPf"y  "f^.'^  ^° 
produce,  refine,  store,  transport  a^d  sell  oil 
from    the    fields— assets   IPC    puts   at    $200 

The  law  provides  no  compensation  to  IPC 
and  statee  that  any  payment  for  other  seized 
assets  would  take  into  account  any  debts 
owed  by  IPC  to  the  State."  Peru  says  it  plans 
tlVue  IPC  for  $144,015,582,  which  It  calcu- 
lates to  be  the  company's  entire  profit  from 
La  Brea  y  Parinas  for  the  last  15  years-as 
far  back  as  Peru's  statute  of  limitations  per- 
nilts  a  claim  to  be  made.  Tlie  government 
has  also  forced  IPC  to  pay  another  disputed 
rew  retroactive  tax  by  threatening  to  attach 
all  IPC  funds  In  Peru.  Yet  In  the  end  Peru 
will  surely  lose  more  than  It  galns^ 

What  is  the  dispute  all  about?  There  isn  t 
even  agreement  on  that.  An  ancient  land 
^^rant  is  apparently  the  central  Issue,  but  a 
review  of  the  history  of  this  document,  and 
the  complex  unfolding  of  recent  develop- 
ments, suggests  "national  sovereignty  is 
more  Important  than  the  legalistic  dispute 
over  the  land  grant.  The  controversy  has  also 
become    entwined    vrtth   Peruvian   domestic 

^Unlfke  all  other  oil  and  mining  operations 
'II  Peru  La  Brea  y  Paranas  oil  fields  are  on 
private  'property,  rather  than  being  a  con- 
cession granted  on  goverment-owned  land. 

expensive    SPECIAL    STATUS 

At  present,  private  ownership  results  in 
somewhat  lower  pa>-ments  to  the  government 
than  a  concession  would  pay,  since  royalties 
lire  paid  on  oil  produced  on  government- 
owned  land.  But  the  property's  special  status 
uL  often  meant  higher,  rather  than  ower 
•axes  In  fact.  IPC's  efforts  to  convert  the 
tields'  to  concession  status  In  1957  were  re- 
jected by  the  government  on  the  ground  it 
would  reduce  the  company's  taxee. 

Status   of  the   land  grant  has  been   the 
subject  of  several  disputes  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  prior  owners.  Most  notable  v.  as 
a  Ztroversy  between  1911  and  1922.  "^^^"y 
resolved    by    an    International    arbitration 
tXnal   and   two  treaties.   Peru  disavowal 
those  agreements  In  1963  and  now  contends 
It^^aVm  the  title  and  past  profits  from 
La  Brea  y  Parinas.  IPC  averts  that  even  if 
such  unilateral  and  retroactive  action  could 
be  condoned.  It  still  would  not  alter  title  to 
The   area,   which   It  says   dates   the   earliest 
rears  of  the  Peruvian  republic. 
■   "La  Brea"  In  Spanish  meana  pitch.  The 
ancient  Incas  and  later  the  Spanish  Con- 
qulstadoree    collected    tar-Uke    deposits    to 
waterproof  their  boat*  from  aja  axea  in  ex- 
treme nori^em  Peru  on  the  Pacific  Ocea^, 
which  became  a  mine  owned  by  the  Spajnsh 
crown.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  "Great  Liberator 
whose  defeat  of  Spanish  armies  forced  Spain 
to  recognize  Peru  as  an  Independent  nation 
in  1824   decreed  all  abandoned  mines  to  oe 
state  property  that  could  not  be  sold  to  repay 
debts  inc\^ed  in  Peru's  fight  for  Independ. 
ence.  One  of   these  was   the  former   crovm 
pitch  mine  called  "La  Brea  de  Amotape.    It 
was  awarded  to  Jose  Antonio  de  Qulntana  m 
payment  for  suppUee  provided  Peruvian  hero 
Jose  de  San  Martin. 

Jose  de  Lama,  who  owned  the  estate  sur- 
rounding the  mine,  bought  It  from  Mr  Quln- 
tana, and  the  combined  643-6quare-mlle  area 
eventually  came  to  be  known  as  "La  Brea  y 
Parinas."  In  1863.  Just  four  years  after  the 
first  oil  well  was  completed  In  the  U.S.,  the 
first  oil  well  in  South  America  was  drilled  on 
the  pitch  deposits.  The  result  was  La  Brea  y 
Parinas  oil  fields. 


The  property's  status  came  Into  question 
When  Peru  passed  laws  In  1873  and  1877  to 
revalidate  mining  claims  and  to  tax  them 
Genero  Helguero,  who  had  Inherited  La  Brea 
y  Parinas,  claimed  exemption  from  both  laws 
on  the  basis  the  oil  fields  were  private  prop- 
erty A  Peruvian  court  in  1888  levied  taxes  on 
the  oil  fields  equal  to  those  on  ten  mining 
claims,    but    upheld   Mr.   Helguero's   private 
ownership  claim.  When  Peru  started  an  of- 
ticial  conjpilation  of  real  property  in   1899, 
La  Brea  y  Parinas  was  duly  registered  in  it. 
Two  British  citizens,  Herbert  Tweedle  and 
WiUiam  Kestwick.  bought  the  oil  fields  and 
leased  them  in  1889  to  London  &  Pacific  Pe- 
troleum CO.  in  1911,  Peru  decreed  taxes  on 
them  equal  to  41,614  mining  claims.  When 
companv  efforts  to  contest  these  taxes  were 
overruled,  the  British  government  protested 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  This  eventually  led 
to  the  iriternational  arbitration  award  and 
two    treaties    between    Peru    and    Britain, 
specifying  a  $1   million  tax  settlement  and 
setting  tax  rates  on  La  Brea  y  Parinas  through 
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Much  of  the  subsequent  resentment  of  this 
decision  probably  relates  to  the  P"Y''f" 
view  that  a  powerful  foreign  nation,  Britain, 
forced  an  unpopular  compromise  on  a  weaker 
nation.  Peru.  And  Peru,  which  once  ruled 
what  is  now  Bolivia,  had  lost  another  area  to 
Chile  and  has  had  border  disputes  wtlh  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador,  is  quick  to  take  offense 
at  anything   It  feels   miposes  on  its   bover- 

^  ipc  inherited  the  La  Brea  y  Parinas  dls- 
pute  by  buying  the  oil  fields  in  1924.  Recog- 
nizing resentment  over  the  private  property 
status  of  the  fields,  IPC  asked  in  19a9  that 
they  be  changed  into  a  concession  subject 
to  terms  of  Peru's  1952  petroleum  law.  The 
government  rejected  IPCs  petition. 

Following  sharp  devaluation  of  the  i-e- 
ruvlan  sol  in  1958,  President  Manuel  Prado 
in  1959  approved  price  Increases  on  petroleum 
products.  Opposition  parties  attaclced  both 
The  new  prices  and  IPC,  but  the  Increases 
proved  an  ineffective  political  issue.  So  at- 
tacks were  switched  to  seeking  nuUlficat  on 
of  the  1922  arbitration  award.  A  consulting 
commission  named  to  study  the  Issue  asserted 
such  action  would  be  "Improper."  so  the 
government  suggested  negotiating  a  new  type 
of  agreement  with  IPC.  Congress  failed  to 

act  on  the  proposal.  ^  ,qro  anri 

In  his  presidential  campaigns  of  1962  and 
1963  Mr  Belaunde.  seeking  support  of  op- 
position groups,  promised  to  resolve  the  sta- 
lul  of  La  Brea  y  Parinas.  On  taking  office  he 
said  he'd  negotiate  a  settlement  within  90 
days  But  IPC  charged  that  his  proposals 
would  take  over  100 -c  of  Its  profit  from  the 
oil  fields,  and  talks  broke  off.  Congress  then 
passed  a  law  voiding  the  1922  award. 

GOVERNMENT    COUNTERPROPOSAL 

New  talks  began  in  1964.  IPC  thought  it 
had  agreement  on  a  contract  giving  Peru 
65%  oF  the  profit.  But  the  government  sub- 
mitted a  new  "counterproposal  calling  for 
a  90%  take.  There  followed  over  the  next 
three  years  a  wild  succession  of  proposed 
settlements  and  proposed  legislation  ranging 
from  a  two-thirds  profit  take  to  exproprla- 

°r^e  situation  Is  further  complicated  be- 
cause the  Congress  Is  controlled  by  two  oppo- 
sition parities,  not  President  Belaunde  s  aUl- 
ance  of  two  other  parties.  TWs  opposition 
coalition  intiroduced  the  legislation  last  sum- 
mer that  confiscated  IPC's  "tie  to  La  Breay 
Parinas  and  authorized  expropriation  of  IPC 
assets.  Under  an  option  In  that  new  law. 
President  Belaunde  last  fall  announced  his 
intention  to  put  La  Brea  y  Parinas  up  for 
bid  But  when  IPC  indicated  it  did  not  intend 
to  Join  the  bidding,  these  plans  were  in- 
definitely shelved. 

After  the  government  announced  late  last 
vear  Its  Intention  to  sue  IPC  for  $144,015,582, 
IPC  considered  further  negotiation  futile. 
But  earlier  tills  year  the  government  Indi- 
cated It  still  may  be  wlUlng  to  talk.  It  an- 


nounced that  any  such  discussions  in  the 
future  would  be  between  IPC  and  the  heavily 
subsidized  government-owned  oil  company, 
Empressa  Pctrolera  Flscales. 

Meanwhile  there  ..re  indications  that  some 
Peruvians  ..re  not  uumlndiul  of  the  .oug- 
term  consequences  of  Hie  dispute. 

Peru's  potential  losses  loom  larger  than 
those  of  IPC.  For  one  thing,  IPC  is  currently 
Peru's  biggest  taxpayer,  contributing  $26  1 
million  to  the  nation's  cotfers  in  1966.  If  tiie 
heavilv  subsidized  government-owned  oil 
company  winds  up  running  La  Brea  y  P;m- 
nas  as  now  seems  likely,  a  l.irge  i-Uis  lor  the 
federal  treasurv  could  become  .i  minus. 

Far  more  important  coald  be  iK>tenUal  im- 
pact on  future  development  cf  Peru's  oil 
industry  and  its  econonv,  ..s  a  who.e.  Once 
the  world's  tenth  largest  source  el  crude  oil 
and  a  major  oil  exporting  nation.  Peru  has 
slipped  to  27th  place  In  oil  output  i.nd  has 
been  forced  to  import  steadily  rising  .-unounts 
of  oU  the  last  live  ye.irs.  With  its  Internal 
oil  consumption  expected  to  about  double  in 
the  next  decade.  Peru's  oil  production  is  de- 
cUnlng  and  oil  exploration  has  dwindled. 

Oilmen  suspect  there  ;.re  large  untapped 
uil  reserves  in  Peru,  a  nution  .is  big  as  Texas, 
New  Mexico  ;tnd  Arizon;'.  combined.  They  ve 
found  major  uew  oil  fields  in  the  Amazon 
lungles  ol  neighboring  Coiombla  and  Bcu- 
:ulor  But  so  lr;r  they've  plowed  llttie  ex- 
ploratory money  into  Peru.  ..nd  they  say  the 
IPC  alfair  dampens  interest  ui  Peru  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  has  further  tightened 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment. 


EXPERIENCE     AND     UVTrVT 

It's  Obvious  that  Peru  ^fnl\  need  the  lielp 
of  both  foreign  capital  and  lecUnlcal  Knowl- 
edue  to  ..dequate;v  search  lor  and  develop  its 
Oil  and  gas  resources    Ai.d  IPC  has  already 
shov.-n  what  ..u  experienced  oil  company  c^ 
do   to   boost   the   country's  oil   output.   IPO 
more  than  quaurupled  production  Irom  La 
Brea  y  Parinas  within  ten  yeurs  alter  buying 
title  to  those  oil  tields.  .ilthough  they  con- 
tain some  lit    '..he  world's  most  complex  oil 
geology  IPC  iK.s  more  than  tripled  output  in 
the    neighboring    Lobltos    oil    fields,    Peru's 
biggest,   the   la£t   ten   years,  alter  buying  a 
SO'^    interest   in   them   and   taking  over  as 
operator.  What's  more,  IPC  is  the  country's 
biggest   oil   renner.  and  Peruvians   can  buy 
gasoline  as  cheaply  as  ICj   cents  a  gallon, 
probably  the  lowest  prices  in  Latin  America, 
-nien.  too.  there  are  other  IPC  contribu- 
tions to  the  Peruvian  economy.  Its  employes 
are  among  the  most  highly  paid  in  the  coun- 
try,  receiving   *18.4    million    :n    wages   and 
benefits  in  1966.  And  IPC  bought  5.28.9  mil- 
lion  of   materials   and   supplies   from   other 
Peruvian  companies  in  1966. 

Should  Peru  seize  IPC  assets  without  ade- 
quate payment,  it  could  also  jeopardize  a  siz- 
able flow  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  to  U.S.  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation permits  the  State  Department  to  cut 
off  funds  to  any  nation  expropriating  U.b- 
owned  assets  without  providing  adequate 
compensation.  Peru  has  received  an  esti- 
mated $379  mllUon  in  U.S.  economic  and 
military  assistance  the  past  seven  years,  and 
Is  scheduled  to  receive  $34  million  more  this 

vear. 

IPC's  weird  adventure  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  other  U.S.  subsidiaries  in  Peru,  of 
course.  (And  10  of  Peru's  20  biggest  taxpay- 
ers in  1966  were  U.S.  subsidiaries.)  A  Bpokes- 
man  for  one  large  U.S.  mining  company  -with 
operations  in  Peru  said  the  government  had 
tried  to  assure  company  officials  that  the  IPC 
matter  was  a  special  case. 

"But,"  he  adds,  "it's  causing  us  some 
unease." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  third  article,  headlined  "Oil 
Producing  Nations  May  Bid  Firms  Pay 
More  If  'Free'  Gold  Price  Rises  Too 
Much,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20.  1968] 
Oil  Producing  Nations  Mav  Bid  Firms  Pay 

More    Ip    "Preb"    Gold    Price    Rises    Too 

Much 

International  oil  companies  may  face  de- 
mands for  higher  oil  taxes  and  royalties  from 
major  producing  nations  if  the  free-market 
price  of  gold  rises  too  much  above  the  fixed 
$35  an  ounce  official  exchange  rate  on  the 
U.S.  dollar. 

Kuwait,  the  Uny  Persian  Gulf  country  that 
ranks  as  the  fourth  largest  source  of  Free 
World  crude  oil  outside  the  U.S.,  has  asked 
for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
(OPEC),  made  up  of  nine  major  oil-produc- 
ing state*. 

The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  called  to 
review  oil  payments  to  producing  countries 
m  light  of  the  current  world  monetary  crisis. 

Should  the  nine-nation  group  demand 
higher  oil  payments  based  on  the  free-market 
price  of  gold,  in  effect,  it  would  be  unilater- 
ally devaluating  the  U.S.  dollar.  This  is  some- 
thing many  International  financial  experts 
have  feared  might  occur  with  establishment 
of  the  "two^prlce"  system  for  gold.  Under 
this  system.'the  U.S.  continues  to  pay  S35  an 
ounce  for  gold  In  governmental  dealings. 
Supply  and  demand  fix  the  price  in  unotfl- 
clal.  or  free-market,  transactions. 

Officials  of  International  oil  companies 
both  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad  were  reluctant 
to  comment  about  the  possible  demands.  But 
one  International  oil  expert  predicted  there 
would  be  resistance  to  any  such  demands, 
asserting  that  if  they  should  be  forced  on  oil 
companies,  it  could  lead  to  a  flight  of  im- 
portant amounts  of  oil  capital  to  non-OPEC 
countries  and  to  ventures  outside  the  oil 
Industry. 

OFFICIAL  COMMENT   DECLINED 

Officials  of  OPEC  at  the  group's  headquar- 
ters In  Vienna  declined  to  comment  on  the 
meeting.  Its  purpose  or  where  It  would  be 
held. 

Greatest  concern  over  the  gold  situation 
appeared  to  be  among  the  Middle  East  oil 
countries,  which  like  to  hold  gold  in  their 
national  reserves.  They  have  also  been  quick 
to  seize  on  any  development  that  might  in- 
crease their  revenue  from  oil  companies. 
For  example,  when  Britain  devalued  its 
pound  last  November,  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries received  oil  payments  computed  In 
pounds  Immediately  asked  for  a  switch  to 
computing  them  In  dollars. 

Other  OPEC  countries  are  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Venezuela,  and 
two  other  small  Persian  Gulf  members,  Abu 
Dhabi  and  Qatar. 

Oil  companies  are  already  being  asked  by 
Middle  East  producing  countries  for  modi- 
fication of  various  allowances  and  crude-oU 
pricing  that  would  amount  to  eventual  In- 
creases In  annual  tax  and  royalty  payments 
of  between  $120  million  and  $250  million, 
depending  on  final  terms  of  pending  agree- 
ments. 

Seven  OPEC  members  (excluding  Indonesia 
and  Abu  Dhabi)  received  a  total  of  $3,474,- 
400,000  in  oil  payments  In  1966.  Each  country 
boosted  Its  oil  output  In  1967  from  1966,  and 
several  raised  tax  and  royalty  rates. 

One  U.S.  banker  asserted  that  If  new  de- 
mands are  made  on  International  oil  com- 
panies, "they'll  begin  to  squeeze  the  golden 
goose  too  hard." 

PRECEDENT  CITED 

The  banker  recalled  that  adverse  deci- 
sions by  the  Venezulan  government  several 
years  ago  led  to  a  heavy  flight  of  oil  capital 
from  that  country,  much  of  which  brought 
about  the  rapid  rise  of  Libya  as  a  new  oil 
power.  Libya's  swift  climb,  in  turn,  also  cut 
Into  the  oil  production  growth  of  not  only 


Venezuela,  but  the  Middle  East  countries 
as  well.  The  same  type  of  situation  could 
happen  again,  he  said,  with  capital  this  time 
fleeing  to  Australia,  Africa  or  even  back  to 
the  U.S.  He  noted  that  In  1966,  for  the  first 
time,  oil  companies  earned  a  higher  return 
on  Investment  at  home  than  abroad. 

He  also  noted  Increasing  Investment  by  oil 
companies  outside  the  industry,  and  pointed 
out  that  one  company.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co., 
now  has  more  nonoU  than  oil  ventures. 

Present  oil  company  contracts  with  produc- 
ing nations  call  for  payment  in  dollars  or 
pounds,  not  in  gold.  A  spokesman  for  one 
Middle  East  country  raised  the  possibility 
of  seeking  insertion  of  clauses  in  oil  con- 
tracts protecting  against  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  or  gold  revaluation.  But  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  any  practical  method  could  be  de- 
vised to  do  so,  since  the  potential  cost  to 
a  company  would  be  prohibitive.  The  sug- 
gestion however.  Indicates  there  is  Middle 
East    concern    over    the    gold    situation. 

The  wider  the  spread  between  the  official 
$35  price  and  the  free  market  price — $37  to 
$39.50  an  ounce  yesterday — the  more  pres- 
sure is  likely  to  develop  from  oil-producing 
nations  for  renegotiation  of  oil  contracts. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  conclusion  that  I 
come  away  with  after  listening  to  Dr. 
Hibbard  and  reviewing  the  day's  news  is 
simply  that  we  must  look  to  the  heart- 
land of  our  own  country  rather  than 
abroad  if  we  are  to  assist,  by  domestic 
minerals  and  fuels  policies,  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos  caused  by  our  im- 
balance of  payments.  By  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  as  politicians  can  set 
things  right  by  locking  our  doors  and 
shutting  our  eyes  to  all  events  abroad, 
but  we  must  form  policies  which  will 
stimulate  domestic,  as  opposed  to  for- 
eign, investment  of  U.S.  dollars. 

Dr.  Hibbard  addressed  himself  to  one 
way  of  reversing  the  alarming  trends 
which  threaten  to  debilitate  our  econ- 
omy, our  dollar,  and  our  world  stature. 
He  put  it  this  way : 

The  answer  to  these  trends — the  ways  and 
means  of  retaining  leadership  in  world  min- 
eral production  is  clear  from  history — that 
is,  the  retention  of  world  leadership  in  tech- 
nology, the  technology  of  exploration  and 
discovery,  extraction,  processing  and  use. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  those  of  us 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  influ- 
encing present  and  future  policy  must 
see  to  it  that  our  Government  of  laws 
is  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
our  domestic  industry  and  our  domestic 
sources  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place wherever  that  Is  possible. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  oppose 
any  attempt  by  our  Government  to  im- 
pose further  restrictions  on  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad.  Critics  of  the  administra- 
tion's recent  attempts  in  this  direction 
argue  that  such  a  policy  would  worsen 
rather  than  lessen  our  long-range  pay- 
ments problems.  But  U.S.  investment  ca- 
pacity is  a  finite  thing.  Businessmen  in 
this  coimtrj'  choose  that  investment  op- 
portunity which  promises  the  greatest 
return.  Presently,  decisions  are  being 
made  on  whether  to  place  large  amounts 
of  U.S.  capital  in  long-term  investment 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  What  I  am 
arguing  is  that  where  we  have  a  clear 
opportunity  to  produce  a  domestic  re- 
source profitably,  such  as  our  oil  shale 
and  associated  minerals,  this  opportunity 
should  be  positively  encouraged  by  our 
Government.  Long-term  investment  de- 
cisions are  being  made  today  In  the  pri- 


vate sector.  Our  Government  cannot  af- 
ford to  procrastinate  in  making  Its  min- 
eral policy  decisions  If  this  country  is 
to  keep  pace  in  the  world  markets  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  his  speech,  which  I 
have  read,  with  respect  to  the  mineral 
hearings  we  held  week  before  last. 

We  both  share  a  very  common  interest 
in  the  entire  question  of  minerals,  the 
production  of  minerals  and  their  rela- 
tion to  our  economy  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

I  believe  it  is  imfortunate — I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  said  this  in  other 
words — that  the  entire  Senate  could  not 
have  been  present  when  Dr.  Hibbard  tes- 
tified and,  without  any  wraps  on  him — 
politically  or  otherwise — expounded  so 
clearly  on  the  economic  forces  which 
move  the  mineral  markets  of  the  world. 
He  also  expressed  quite  clearly  why  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  developed.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  who  is  Interested  in  the 
economy  of  this  country  should  read  his 
testimony,  I  believe  the  Senator  agrees 
with  this. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do,  verj'  much. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Certainly,  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  national  welfare  of 
this  country,  as  determined  by  our  fu- 
ture interests,  should  read  that  testi- 
mony, because  .ve  are  at  the  dividing 
point. 

I  have  offered  several  times  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  min- 
erals policy;  and  it  came  out  quite  clear- 
ly at  those  hearings  that  Dr.  Hibbard 
had  approved  this  bill  and  had  sent  it 
on  to  the  hierarchy  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  where  the  approval  had 
promptly  been  lost,  and  it  has  never  been 
communicated  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior,  although  it  has  been  requested 
several  times. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  performing  a 
very  worthwhile  service  for  the  Senate 
In  calling  attention  to  an  area  about 
which  most  people  very  rarely  think. 
They  do  not  wonder  where  their  alumi- 
num, copper,  steel,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
or  any  of  the  other  minerals  come  from. 
Yet,  either  we  are  going  to  attack  this 
problem,  which  the  last  two  admlnistra- 
•tions  have  failed  and  refused  to  do,  or 
we  may  well  wind  up  in  the  next  few 
years  dependent  basically  upon  foreign 
countries  for  our  raw  materials,  which 
would  mean  we  would  also  be  at  their 
mercy  in  times  of  crises  both  as  to  sup- 
ply and  price.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment very  much. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator. 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  oil 
shale,  participate  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

Senators  who  read  the  Record  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  last  week  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  factual  and  com- 
prehensive statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  delivered  in  New  York 
City  in  February  calling  the  attention 
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of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  great 
emergency  facing  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  chose  as  the 
title  of  his  address  "To  Be  or  Not  Jo  Be^ 
in  that  excellent  speech  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  development  of  oil  from  ou 
shale,  we  have  to  get  onto  the  job  now. 
Leadtime  is  required,  and  great  invest- 
ment is  required.  These  are  things  which 
cannot  be  postponed,  as  Senators  know. 
until  the  last  minute  or  until  we  need 
oil  from  this  source.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 

correct.  _.. 

When  one  considers  that  we  have  800 
bilUon  barrels  of  oil  from  high  grade  oil 
.shale  in  Colorado  alone,  not  to  mention 
'the  high  grade  shale  in  Utah  and  the 
formation  in  the  Senator's  great  State  of 
Wvoming.  it  is  fantastic  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  interior  could  have 
made  so  many  continuous  blunders  and 
Ic-ays  off  the  trail  ni  this  attempt  to 
develop  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  this 

'^"l  applaud  the  Senator  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  he  and  other  Senators,  both 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  will  be  able  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  fact  by- 
passing one  of  our  great  resources  and 
letting  it  become  a  "has  been.  We  will 
come  to  the  day  when  we  will  rue  our 
lack  of  attention. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and  I 
compliment  him  on  the  very  learned 
speech  he  is  making,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  oil  shale,  but  also  all  minerals 
I  can  agree  with  the  Senator  in  almost 
all  respects,  if  not  in  all  respects,  and  I 
agree  with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

t7.S.  POLICY  FOB  SYNTHETIC  FUEL  PRODUCTION- 
DO    WE    HAVE    ONE? 


It  seems  to  me.  Dr.  Hibbard.  from  every- 
thing I  can  learn,  that  Canada  is  moving 
ahead  full  bore  with  Its  program  lor  increas- 
ing synthetic  fuel  production,  while  we  in 
this  country  are  sitting  on  dead  center. 

In  response.  Dr.  Hibbard  spoke  of  pro- 
jections for  synthetic  fuel  production 
from  domestic  sources  of  oil  shale  and 
coal: 

We  have  projections  for  production  In 
1980  and  the  year  2000  at  the  level  of  400 
million  barrels  and  1  billion  barrels  respec- 
tively We  believe  this  Is  very  essential  to 
our  fuel  mix,  energy  mix.  And  again  I  be- 
lieve that  technically  we  are  almost  ready 
lo  go. 

Further  he  said: 

We  believe  that  production  from  oil  shale 
is  almost  essential  by  the  year  1985. 


This  brings  me  to  focus  on  the  issue 
which  was  the  subject  of  my  first  speech 
in  the  Senate,  oil  shale  and  its  associated 
minerals.  I  would  like  to  expand  upon 
that  issue  now  to  have  it  include  the  en- 
tire question  of  synthetic  fuel  production 
from  both  oil  shale  and  coal  sources 
which  will  be  required  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  domestic  demands  within  the  next 

r^ppQ  rip 

Many  leaders  and  executives  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  have  spok- 
en out  in  the  last  year  to  the  effect  that 
synthetic  fuel  production  will  be  required 
to  meet  domestic  needs  within  a  time 
certain.  Some  of  these  authorities  list  the 
vear  1975  as  the  point  at  which  the 
domestic  requirements  wiU  demand  fuel 
sources  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be 
reasonably  supplied  by  the  present  crude 
oil  petroleum  industry.  Others  state  the 
year  1980  or  1985.  On  the  question  of 
timing,  there  is  some  smaU  difference  ot 
opinion,  but  on  the  question  of  mevita- 
bUity  of  our  requirements,  there  is  none. 

During  last  Thursday's  hearing,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  Alberta  had  Just 
recently  authorized  a  production  in- 
crease from  50,000  barrels  per  day  to 
150,000  barrels  per  day,  from  its  vast 
Athabaska  Tar  Sands. 
I  said: 


I  was  delighted  to  see  Dr.  Hibbard 
emphasize,  as  I  had  tried  to  do.  albeit 
without  his  professional  expertise,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  hearings 
which  were  held  by  Senator  Hart  last 
year,  that  technology  is  best  developed 
by  doing. 

A  celebrated  pohtical  theorist  testified 
before  Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  on 
the  question  of  oil  shale  development. 
Unfortunately,  his  testimony  was  a  tour- 
de-force  studded  with  .starbursts  of  wit 
and  bright  rhetoric,  rather  than  an  up- 
to-date  appraisal  of  the  facts.  But  if  this 
witness  could  bring  liimself  to  agree  with 
me  on  several  points,  then  we  might  be 
better  able  to  discuss  the  realities  of  tech- 
nology   development.    I    have    already 
stated  the  first  of  these  i>oints  which  is 
that  within  a  \cry  few  years  this  coun- 
try will  need  to  develop  domestic  sources 
of'  synthetic  fuels  if  it  is  to  supplement 
i^dequatelv  present  crude  oil  supplies  m 
order  to  meet  our  Nation's  total  energy 
requirements. 

The  second  iMDint  upon  v.-hich  we  misht 
lind  agreement  is  my  assertion  that  it 
would  be  a  .scandalous  dereliction  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  Government  to  pre- 
vent a  largely  Government-ownea  re- 
source, such  as  oil  shale,  from  bem;j  used 
to  meet  these  domestic  requirements.  It 
would  be  a  fraud  on  the  American  people 
to  tell  them,  as  some  public  figures  have 
recently  done,  that  they  own  a  .share  of 
a  vast  public  resource  of  potentially,  and 
I  emphasize  the  word,  s^reat  value,  and 
then  to  prevent  the  development  of  this 
resource  by  Governnient  inaction. 

If  we  can  reach  some  pubhc  under- 
standing of  these  points,  then  we  are 
confronted  with  the  question  of  means,  l 
believe  that  Dr.  Hibbard's  testimony  last 
week  reflected  my  view  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient  and  the  most  economically  and 
politicaUy  advisable  way  to  stimulate  a 
workable  technology  for  the  processing  of 
any  given  commercial  product  is  by  per- 
mitting that  product  to  enter  into  the 
marketplace  at  the  hands  of  the  private 
sector    As  I  tried  to  point  out  before 
Senator  Harts  subcommittee  last  year, 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels  cannot 
be  accompUshed  by  Government  edict  nor 
can  it  be  accomplished  overnight.  The 
most  efficient  way,  and  the  way  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  this  country,  is  to  al- 
low private  industry  access  to  a  resource, 
such  as  oil  shale,  and  let  them  market  it. 
if  they  can.  The  technology  necessary  to 
do  this  will  be  perfected  as  that  resource. 


and  only  that  resource  moves  closer  and 
closer  to  the  market.  Technology  is  only 
developed  bv  doing  and  I.  for  one.  believe 
that  the  energy  industry  of  this  country 
is  ready  to  po. 

A  qualifier  is  in  order  here  however,  lor 
leadtime  is  required  if  commercial  pro- 
duction of  any  major  mineral  or  fuel  is 
ever  to  be  achieved.  And  on  this  note  let 
me  add  mv  admonition  to  our  present 
administration  that  there  is  little  time 
left  to  maneuver.  We  do  not  have  time  to 
dally  much  loncer  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
domestic  energy  needs  by  1980. 

Mr  Rus.scl  .1.  Cameron,  the  Nation's 
leading  expert  m  the  field  ot  synthetic 
fuel  technology,  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs during  its  exploratory  hearings  on 
Federal  oil  shale  policy.  More  recently, 

Frankly  we  are  in  u  critical  time  bind. 
With  little  more  than  ten  years  until  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  there  Is  serious  doubt  in 
mv  mind  that  significant  production  of  syn- 
thetic oil  can  be  developed  before  we  en- 
counter actual  shortages  by  being  denied 
imports,  either  because  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  or  interruptions  by  exter- 
nal forces. 


U.S.      ENERGY      POLICY      AND      THE      BALANCE-OF- 
I'AYMENTS    CEISIS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  that  other  consid- 
eration which  is  of  especial  importance 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  today. 
That  is  the  question  of  whether  an  in- 
telligent minerals  and  fuels  ix>licy  could 
and  should  contribute  to  an  easing  of  the 
balance-of-payments  crisis  which  faces 
us  so  starkly. 

According  to  a  study  which  was  made 
by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  I 
I'used  in  preparing  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  last  vear.  the  U.S.  petroleum  in- 
dustry invests  large  amounts  of  capital 
overseas.  But  the  bank  study  indicates 
that  earnings  from  these  foreign  invest- 
ments exceed  the  rate  of  new  investment, 
making  these  investments  a  net  producer 
of  foreign  exchange.  The  industry  also 
provides  services,  sells  equipment,  li- 
censes processes,  and  the  like,  and  it 
earns  for  than  it  spends  lor  these 
activities. 

The  industry  imports  oil  and  refined 
products  into  this  country  amomitiirg  to 
about  20  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
oil  demand,  spending  almost  as  much  for 
these  imports  as  it  earns  from  its  other 
activities. 

But  it  is  apparent  from  studying  the 
statistics  of  the  industry  that  there  is 
verv  little  connection  between  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industr>'  overseas  and  its  im- 
iX)rts  into  this  countrj-.  Most  of  the  earn- 
ings arise  from  the  production  and  sales 
of  oil  and  refined  products  in  foreign 
countries  and  not  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore  imports  to  this  country  could 
be  diminished  without  serious  effect  on 
overseas  earnings  but  with  a  significant 
reduction  in  dollar  outflow. 

Currently  we  have  shut-in  oil  produc- 
tion that  could  replace  a  reasonable  cut 
in  imports.  A  reduction  of  1  million  bar- 
rels per  dav  could  reduce  dollar  outflow 
by  more  than  $500  million  per  year.  We 
increased  domestic  production  by  about 
1  miUion  barrels  per  day  during  the 
recent  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Oil  producers  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  domestic  industry  has  produc- 
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tlve  capacity  that  can  be  developed  at 
modest  Increases  in  cost  over  current 
producing  reserves.  In  the  meantime,  an 
aggressive  effort  to  initiate  synthetic 
fuels  production  from  oil  shale  and  coal 
would  Insure  our  ability  to  sustain  this 
more  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Looking  to  the  future,  an  even  more 
critical  situation  is  facing  us  if  we  do 
not  minimize  our  dependence  on  imports. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates  we 
will  be  spending  about  $2.4  bUllon  on  im- 
ported oil  and  refined  products  by  1975 
and  an  additional  $244  million  in  foreign 
exchange  for  transportation  and  ship- 
ping. 

Cameron  &  Jones.  Inc.  of  Denver.  Colo., 
an  independent  engineering  and  con- 
sulting firm,  did  a  study  entitled  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  Oil  Shale.  Coal, 
and  Tar  Sands  for  Sources  of  Oil."  That 
study  suggests  an  import  level  by  1985 
of  more  than  6  million  barrels  per  day.  If 
present  policies  are  continued.  The  cost 
In  foreign  exchange  for  such  a  level  of 
imoorts  at  1964  prices  would  be  about 
$4.5  billion  exclusive  of  transportation 
charges.  \  believe  a  substantial  part  of 
this  iuture.  outflow  could  be  stopped  If 
we  vigorously  attack  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  hinder  oil  shale  development 
and  place  greater  emphasis  on  perfect- 
ing oil  from  coal  processes  now  only  be- 
ginning the  pilot  plant  stage. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATIOK 

This  brings  me  up  to  the  situation  at 
the  present  day.  Last  year.  I  spoke  only 
of  oil  shale  and  associated  minerals.  This 
year.  I  speak  of  the  entire  synthetic  fuel 
Issue. 

A  member  of  my  staff  recently  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  which  Federal  offi- 
cials estimated  that  as  many  as  eight 
coal  hydrogenatlon  plants  may  be  con- 
stfcicted  by  1980  In  the  Powder  River 
Basin  of  northeastern  Wyoming  and 
southern  Montana.  It  was  estimated  that 
these  plants  would  each  have  an  average 
capacity  of  100.000  barrels  of  synthetic 
oil  per  day.  In  addition,  these  same  of- 
ficials estimated  that  major  new  ther- 
mal plants  generating  electricity  and 
fired  by  this  same  Powder  River  coal  or 
bv  uranium  would  appear  in  this  area  by 
1980. 

Bidding  by  major  energy  companies 
for  water  sources,  which  is  indispensable 
to  both  the  hydrogenatlon  process  and 
thermal  power  production,  has  been 
spirited  and  serious  within  the  past  4 
months.  These  companies  are  moving 
rapidly  to  tie  up  all  available  industrial 
water  from  the  Boysen  Reservoir  sind  the 
Yellowtail  Reservoir  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana  by  contracting  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  within  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Plans  for  trans- 
porting this  water  vast  distances  by  pipe- 
line across  the  upland  basins  of  Wyoming 
are  now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Leasing  of  coal  deposits  for  hydrogena- 
tlon purposes  and  for  the  production  of 
electricity  by  steam  is  going  on  at  a  rapid 
pace.  A  staff  study  which  describes  the 
current  law  with  respect  to  acquisition 
of  rights  to  deposits  of  coal  owned  by 
the  United  States  shows  that  In  this 
area,  at  least,  policy  has  been  clearly 
defined  and  intelligent  investments  by 
the  private  sector  are  now  being  made 
in  order  to  meet  futiire  demands. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Acai'ismoN  or  Rights  to  Deposits  op  Coai. 
Owned  by  iHE  United  States 

Coal  was  the  first  of  the  minerals  to  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States  under  a  general 
policy.  It  was  one  of  the  enumerated  min- 
erals made  subject  to  leasing  by  the  ^Uneral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  The  1920  Act.  as 
amended,  the  regulations  implementing  the 
same,  and  certain  supplementary  acts  form 
the  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  coal  rights 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  does  not  apply  to 
lands  within  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, Indian  reservations,  incorporated 
cities  and  towns,  or  Naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves.  But  other  lands  are  not  neces- 
sarily available  for  lease  or  permit.  The  par- 
ticular land  may  have  been  withdrawn  for 
speciiic  purposes.  Between  January  1,  1948 
and  December  31.  1965,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 3,475  Public  Land  orders  Issued  and 
most  of  those  orders  constituted  withdrawals. 

Certain  rules  apply  to  coal  as  well  us  to 
other  of  the  leaseable  minerals.  Generally,  it 
can  be  said  that  leasing  requires  more  capi- 
tal than  is  usually  required  for  mining  claim 
location.  The  areas  involved  in  leases  are 
large  compared  to  individual  mining  claims. 
Piling  fees  and  yearly  land  rental  fees  are 
collected  in  advance  and  bonds  in  varying 
amounts  are  required  before  the  Issuance  of 
either  a  prospecting  permit  or  a  lease.  Unless 
the  would-be  lessee  has  a  right  to  a  pref- 
erence right  lease  by  virtue  of  discovery 
made  under  a  prospecting  permit,  he  may 
never  obtain  a  lease.  If  mineral  deposits  are 
known  to  occur  in  an  area  open  to  lease, 
leases  on  such  ground  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  .ifter  an  initial  application  therefor. 
If  a  discovery  is  made  on  unsurveyed  land 
and  a  preference  right  lease  is  in  order,  the 
lessee  may  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  the 
survey. 

Coal  lease  royalties  are  prescribed  by  law 
at  not  less  than  5  cents  per  ton  and  In 
recent  practice  have  varied  from  17.5  cents 
to  liO  cents  per  ton,  with  relief  being  given 
at  times  to  assist  during  the  first  5  years  of 
a  new  operation. 

Sections  2  to  8  Inclusive  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to: 

a.  Divide  into  leasing  units  and  award 
leases  to  ooal  lands  and  co.il  deposits  owned 
by  the  United  States; 

b.  Issue  permits  to  prospect  unclaimed  and 
undeveloped  areas  of  coal  lands  and  coal  de- 
posits; and 

c.  Issue  limited  licenses  or  permits  to  pros- 
pect for.  mine,  .ind  take  for  use  coal  from 
public  lands. 

When  the  land  Included  in  an  application 
for  a  coal  lease,  permit  or  license  Is  within 
a  withdrawal,  the  head  of  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  withdrawal  may  be  called  upon 
for  a  report  as  to  the  objection  to  the  appli- 
cation. He  may  reqvure  special  stipulations 
be  Included  in  the  lease  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

A  coal  lease  or  permit  may  not  exceed  5,120 
acres.  Tracts  will  Include  contiguous  tracts 
in  reasonably  compact  form.  In  any  one  state, 
the  maximum  an  Individual,  association  or 
corporation  Is  allowed  to  hold  at  one  time 
Is  46,080  acres  by  permit,  lease  or  license. 
(78  Stat.  710,  1964)  Under  special  cases,  an 
additional  5.120  acres  (In  multiples  of  40 
acres)  may  be  permitted  If  shown  to  be  nec- 
essary for  economical  operation.  Such  appli- 
cations for  additional  lands  are  posted  in  the 
appropriate  land  office,  and  public  hearings 
are  held  on  the  applications. 

Leases  and  prospecting  permits  may  be  Is- 
sued to  citizens,  associations  of  citizens,  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  laws  of  the 


United  States  and  municipalities.  Limited 
licenses  or  permits  for  mining  coal  may  be 
Issued  to  citizens,  associations  of  citizens, 
municipalities,  and  certified  relief  agencies. 

Applicant  must  submit  a  statement  that 
his  application  will  not  exceed  the  48,080- 
acre  limitation  as  far  as  his  own  interests, 
leases,  permits,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are 
concerned. 

If  lands  Included  in  a  lease,  permit  or 
license  have  been  disposed  of  with  reserva- 
tion of  the  coal  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  lessee  to  comply 
with  the  law  under  which  the  reservation 
was  made  even  though  it  is  not  written  into 
his  lease,  permit  or  license.  This  provision 
applies  particularly  to  coal  deposits  on  Stock 
Raising  Homesteads. 

No  coal  may  be  leased  until  the  land  hsa 
been  divided  Into  suitable  leasing  units. 
These  units  may  be  established  by  applica- 
tion or  by  departmental  decision.  Factors 
taken  into  consideration  when  establishing 
the  units  are:  character  of  the  deposit, 
depth,  topography,  contiguous  land  (private 
or  public),  proximity  to  transportation, 
market  outlets,  and  Investment  required.  If 
the  land  is  unsurveyed,  it  must  be  surveyed 
before  the  lease  Is  Issued. 

Lands  contiguous  to  those  leased  may  be 
obtained  through  a  modified  lease  if  It  is 
advantageous  to  both  the  lessee  and  the 
United  States.  However,  such  a  modified 
lease  may  not  exceed  2.560  acres. 

A  lessee  may  apply  for  additional  land  if 
he  can  show  that  his  lease  will  be  worked 
out  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
application.  Before  a  lease  is  modified  under 
these  provisions,  the  lessee  must  file  the  con- 
sent of  his  surety  and  the  agreement  to  the 
applicable  reservations. 

No  specific  form  Is  required  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  coal  lease.  The  application  should 
be  supported  by:  name  and  address  of  the 
lessee,  proof  of  citizenship,  complete  infor- 
mation on  partnerships,  associations  or  cor- 
porations, such  as  articles  of  incorporation, 
agreements,  etc..  citizenship  of  members 
and/or  stockholders,  and  aggregate  of  coal 
land  acreages  held  individually,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Municipalities  must  submit  evi- 
dence of  their  charter  and  authorization  for 
the  application.  An  accurate  description  of 
the  land  is  required  in  the  application.  The 
application  should  Include  information  as  to 
the  need,  topography  of  the  area,  markets, 
transportation,  character  and  depth  of  the 
deposit,  contemplated  Investment  for  devel- 
opment for  a  stated  daily  production,  signa- 
tures, authorization,  and  authority  for  signa- 
ture if  on  behalf  of  a  corporation.  A  com- 
pliance bond  of  not  less  than  $1,000  Is  re- 
quired for  the  Issuance  of  the  lease.  This 
may  be  Increased  before  or  after  Issuance 
of  the  lease  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Leases  are  conditioned  upon  the  payment 
oi  a  royalty  on  a  minimum  annual  produc- 
tion beginning  with  the  sixth  year  of  the 
.lease,  and  operation  must  be  continuous 
barring  strikes,  the  elements,  or  casualties. 
If  the  operator  wishes,  he  may  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  designated  official  pay  the  royalty, 
less  rent,  for  a  year  in  advance  and  suspend 
operations  for  that  year. 

If  lands  are  found  to  form  an  acceptable 
leasing  unit  and  are  subject  to  lease,  they 
will  then  be  offered  at  sale  to  the  qualified 
bidder  offering  the  highest  bonus. 

Notice  of  lands  open  for  lease  by  competi- 
tive bidding  is  published  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  coverage  in  the  county  In  which  the 
lands  are  located.  The  notice  will  contain 
the  time  and  place  of  the  sale.  Successful 
bidders  are  required  to  pay  their  prorated 
share  of  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  offer 
to  lease  notice.  In  all  auctions  the  govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids. 

In  Instances,  sealed  bids  may  be  supple- 
mented by  oral  auction.  In  that  event  ths 
sealed  bids  received  prior  to  the  auction  are 
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read  before  the  bidding  is  .started^  In  prac- 
nce  the  public  auction  Is  used  Primarily  to 
ffoM  the  owner  of  the  land  In  which  the 
coa^l  owned  by  the  United  States  Is  situated  or 
the  owner  of  a  nearby  operating  mine  a 
Chanel  t^  top  the  prior  high  bid.  AU  sealed 
bids  must  contain  an  advance  payment  of 
one-fifth  the  amount  of  the  bid  in  the  forrn 
of  a  certified  check,  cashier's  check,  bank 
draft,  money  order  or  cash.  Tlie  successful 
bidder  at  a  sale  at  public  auction  must  de- 
jSft  vMth  the  manager  at  that  time  one- 
fifth  the  amount  of  the  bid. 

It  t^f.  lease  is  awarded  and  the  land  Is 
oirvevd  the  lease  forms  will  be  forwarded 
\o  Ihe'lessee.  He  will  b*>  allowed  30  days  In 
which  TO  comply  ^vlth  the  lease  terms  and 
•nake  !=.nal  settlement  on  the  amount  due 
n  the  b'd.  If  the  I'nd  i-s  unsurveyed.  the 
'.ase'wil  r.ot  be  forwarded  until  the  survey 
>^'as  be°n  completed  and  made  a  matter  of 
re-ord  Tf  Uie  lessee  falls  to  execute  the  lease 
within  -he  30-day  limitation,  the  deposit  on 
I  he  b'd  will  be  forfeited. 

Leases  are  for  an  indefinite  period  but  are 
sublect  to  revision  or  adjustment  ai  the  end 
o'  each  period  of  20  years.  If  there  are 
-eiso^s  for  objection,  the  lessee  may  file  an 
r,bJect:on  to  the  revised  conditions.  If  he 
does  n&t  tile  an  objection  or  does  not  re- 
'inquish  the  lease  within  30  days  of  receipt 
['.'.  the  :iotice.  it  :s  understood  the  lessee  has 
igreed  to  the  new  terms. 

When  it  has  been  shown  lh:it  the  public 
-itcr-st  will  not  be  impaired,  the  lessee  may 
'urrender  the  lease  or  any  legal  subdivision 
thereof   If  a  relinquishment  is  accepted,  it  is 
tiective  .is  of  the  date  filed,  subject  to  ac- 
crred  rer.tals  and  rovaltles  and  to  require- 
:rnnts  for  preservation  of  the  mines.  Leases 
•  nay  be  cancelled  for  failure  to  comply  with 
,11   the    •irovisicns   of   the   law   and   specific 
conditions  of  the  lease.  Leases  may  also  be 
.■lucelled  if  the  cancellation  is  in  the  public 
interest  or  if  the  coal  deposit  lands  are  no 
::.ngcr  necessary  for   the  lessee  to  carry  on 
business  economically. 

Permits  are  issued  for  ..  period  of  f  years 
•o  qualified  applicants.  They  are  for  the  pur- 
■Mse  of  prospecting  unclaimed  and  undevel- 
oped lands  where  prospecting  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  existence  or  workabUity  of 
ccal  deposits.  The  permit  gives  the  holder 
the  exclusive  riaht  to  prospect  for  coal  in 
the  land  described  In  the  permit.  He  Is  al- 
lowed 'o  remove  as  much  coal  as  is  necessary 
ID  determine  the  workability  and  commer- 
,ial  value  of  the  coal. 

A  permit  is  obtained  by  making  an  ap- 
plication, in  duplicate,  to  the  appropriate 
land  office.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  $10  filing  fee.  a  year's  rental  at 
25  cents  per  acre,  and  all  the  same  support- 
ing documents  required  for  a  lease.  I.e.,  proof 
of  citizenship,  acreages  held.  etc.  Submitted 
with  the  permit  application,  there  must  be 
a  plan  for  prospecting  and  exploration,  to- 
sether  with  the  estimated  cost  and  rate  at 
which  the  work  will  be  done. 

A  corporate  surety  bond  Is  required  to  be 
filed  after  the  amount,  not  less  than  .$1000. 
Is  determined  by  an  authorized  officer. 

Permits  may  be  extended  two  years  upon 
ippllcation  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  satisfactory  evidence  presented  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  United 
States  Geological  Survey  supervisor  that  work 
has  been  prosecuted  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence. If  no  application  is  filed,  the  permit 
wlU  expire  without  notice  and  the  lands  will 
again  be  subject  to  filing  for  new  permit  ap- 
plications. .    , 

Permits  may  be  relinquished  In  whole 
or  in  part.  If  it  Is  a  partial  relinquishment 
the  notification  submitted  to  the  local  land 
o<fice  must  describe  the  lands  relinquished. 
However,  relinquishment  of  a  permit  does 
not  relieve  the  permittee  of  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  preservation  of  mines 
or  production  works  and  any  permanent 
improvements  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
permit. 


Permits  may  be  cancelled  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  various  P«-°\'«'°^f,  °' ^^.^j 
permit,  and  wlU  terminate  automatically  if 
Ihe  annual  rental  Is  not  paid  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date.  

Lands  covered  by  a  cancelled  permit  be- 
come available  for  the  nllng  of  a  new  permit 
provided  they  have  not  been  withdrawn  for 

1  pQ  gi  lit? 

A  permittee,  who  discovers  coal  in  com- 
mercial quantities  In  the  land  embraced  in 
his  permit,  may  apply  for  a  preference  right 
lease  promptly  after  the  beginning  of  com- 
mercial operations— in  no  case  later  than 
a.e  expiration  of  the  permit.  The  app  ica- 
tlon  must  be  accompanied  by  the  rental  fee 
of  25  cents  per  acre  per  year  for  one  year 
If  the  permit  holder  applies  for  a  P^-fff  ^nce 
right  lease,  and  the  permit  expires  with  final 
refection  of  the  lease  application,  the  per- 
m  ttee  will  be  charged  royalty  on  any  coal 
Vhat  was  removed  up  to  the  time  of  receipt 
(.f  the  rejection  but  he  will  not  be  charged 

with  trespass.  ,ratiK. 

coal  permits  and  leases  may  be  trans- 
ferred  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  procedure  s 
the  same  as  for  obtaining  the  permit-appli- 
cation, filing  fee.  advances,  qualifications  of 
the  transferee,  bonds,  etc.  An  •''PP»_f'^"°^^^°^ 
transfer  must  be  filed  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  execution  of  the  transfer. 

overriding  royalties  created  by  assignment 
or  transfer  mav  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
rovalty  first  paid  the  United  States  unless  it 
ran  be  Shown  that  such  an  overriding  royalty 
in  excess  of  the  50  percent  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  substantial  Investment  .n  the  lease 
nrlor  to  the  transfer. 

'^  coal  licenses  may  be  Issued  for  a  period  o^ 
two  years  to  individuals,  associations  of  indi- 
viduals and  municipalities  to  mine  coal  for 
their  local  domestic  fuel  need.  Licenses  to  an 
individual  or  association  of  individuals  are 
limited  to  a  40-acre  legal  -'''1'-'^'°- ^  ^^^ 
and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time.  Licenses 
expire  rmtomatlcally  at  the  end  of  twoy-ears 
unless   renewed   upon   application   made   In 
plentv  of  time  before  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period.   Renewal  applications  cost  flO    AP 
plications  must  be  filed  In  quadruplicate  on 
an  approved  form,  or  substantial  equivalent, 
with  the  appropriate  land  office. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  to  recognize  relief 
agencies  for  mining  coal  at  not  more  than 
20  tons  per  relief  family  per  year.  The  areas 
to  be  mmed  will  be  designated  by  the  local 
land  office.  No  filing  fee  is  required  for  these 
applications.  All  operations  of  this  type  must 
operate  pursuant  to  the  state  and  federal 
nilnlng  regulations.  (See  43  CFR  3130) 


Mr  HANSEN.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
outlook  for  oU  shale  is  grim  Indeed    A 
year  ago  last  January,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU  announced  a 
five-point  oU  shale  program.  Then  in 
May  of  last  year  the  Secretary  promul- 
gated in  the  Federal  Register  the  regula- 
tions which  he  proposed  for  the  admmis- 
tration  of  this  program.  Following  the 
publication  of  those  proposed  regulations 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  as  I  have 
indicated,  held  Informational  hearings 
on  the  subject.  The  one  conclusion  that 
could  be  reached  from  these  hearings 
was  that  the  private  sector  could  not 
live  under  the  regulations  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  UdaU.  The  regulations  such  as 
have  been  brought  to  light  so  far   have 
discouraged  rather  than  encouraged  pos- 
sible investment  in  the  development  of 
shale  oil  from  the  public  lands. 

The  Secretary  has  since  returned  to  his 
Department  where  he  promised  to  form 
a  study  group  to  evaluate  the  comments 
that  had  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. That  study  was  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  mid-January  of  this  year  and. 


while  I  have  contacted  the  Secretary 
since  that  time,  nothing  has  yet  been 
made  available  to  me  or  to  the  public.  I 
have  only  received  conflicting  reports 
from  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, some  of  which  would  indicate  ttiat 
no  action  on  a  synthetic  fuels  policy  Is 
contemplated  by  the  administration  until 
after  the  November  elections. 

I  consider  this  most  regrettable.  I  be- 
lieve that  Secretary  UdaU  did  a  real  serv- 
ice bv  helping  to  give  the  question  of  oU 
shale' policy  a  public  airing.  But  if  we  are 
to  grind  to  a  stop  on  the  question  of 
ixjlicv  formulation  now.  we  may  find  that 
within  the  ver>-  near  future  events  most 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
countrj-  will  overtake  us.  Tills  year's  elec- 
tion  campaigns   promises   to   be   most 
beneficial  to  the  countrj'  to  the  extent 
that  public  debate  will  be  stimulated  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  may  have 
been  led  into  a  policy  of  doing  too  much 
of  the  wrong  thing  in  a  tragic  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
Department  oi  Interior  is  in  fact  stale- 
mated on  the  question  of  domestic  min- 
eral and  fuel  iwlicy  formulation,  I  believe 
we  have  an  example  of  how  Washington 
gets  stuck  in  the  mud  at  election  time 
because  the  Federal  bureaucracy  fears 
public  critici.sm  in  this  Instance  of  liav- 
ing  done  loo  much  of  nothing. 

The  public  has  been  led  to  beUeve  that 
oil  .shale  development  has  been  .iust 
around  the  romer  for  th-  last  40  years. 
Tliroughout  that  entire  time  the  Federal 
Department  of  the  Interior  lias  held  a 
kev  to  the  granting  of  production  leases 
on  oil  shale  lands.  According  to  the 
thrust  of  Dr.  Hibbard's  testimony  we  now 
have  sufficient  technology  to  begin  mov- 
ing this  resource  toward  the  commercial 
production  of  synthetic   fuels  from  oU 

As  I  have  outlined,  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
duction from  coal  is  off  and  running. 
That  is  healthy,  and  in  itself,  as  it  should 
be  In  addition,  uranium  production  has 
boomed  reflecting  the  tTlowing  projec- 
tions for  future  nuclear  power  demands. 
Looking  a  bit  further  to  the  north,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  our  neighbor  of 
Canada  has  recently  tripled  the  dally 
production  allowed  from  its  vast  Atha- 
baska  Tar  Sands. 

All  of  these  potential  energy  sources 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  one 
another.  All  wiU  be  needed,  unless  this 
country  prostrates  both  Its  security  arid 
the  value  of  its  dollar  in  favor  of  rapidly 
increasing  foreign  imports. 

All  that  has  been  asked  in  the  past  by 
those  interested  in  seeing  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  and  fuel  re- 
sources has  been  that  these  vanous  re- 
sources be  allowed  to  compete  on  even 
teims    Competition  is   one   thing   that 
made  our  country  creat.  An  abundant 
supplv  of  natural  resources  is  another 
thing"  that  made  It  great.  We  are  now  ait 
a  crossroads.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  our  Goverrunent  is  apparently 
choosirig,  bv  its  inaction,  to  stifle  com- 
petition and  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  a 
resource  into  the  market  when  it  is  des- 
perately needed. 

The  flight  of  gold,  and  the  flight  oi 
U  S  doUars  to  foreign  investments,  leads 
me  to  urge  as  strongly  as  possible  that 
the  administration  come  forward  with  a 
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forthright  and  timely  policy  for  future 
minerals  and  fuels  development,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  oil  shale  and  its  asso- 
ciated minerals.  If  we  cannot  continue 
to  move  forward  with  a  workable  policy 
that  will  provide  sufficient  Incentive  for 
the  creation  of  a  viable  commercial  shale 
oil  Industry.  I  believe  that  we  will  all  be 
giillty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  that  nears 
scandalous  proportions. 

Consequently,  if  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  cannot  produce  a  workable  leas- 
ing policy  which  would  give  private  in- 
dustry sufficient  go  ahead  to  develop 
these  much  needed  resources,  I  will  be 
prepared,  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
introduce  legislation  to  that  end.  I  have 
deferred  this  action  because  I  respect  the 
effort  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  taken  on  this  problem  during  the 
past  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  since  he  has  all 
the  legislative  authority  necessary  to  do 
so  at  the  present  time. 

The  threat  poised  against  this  country 
from  the  Imbalance  in  our  International 
paymehts  Is  familiar  to  us  all.  Neverthe- 
less, If  w?  face  the  facts,  and  plan  now 
for  the  future  utilization  of  our  domestic 
resources,  the  alarming  flight  of  U.S. 
capital  and  U.S.  gold  can  slowly  be  turned 
around. 

'  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  now  sit  idle, 
allowing  our  publicly  owned  resources 
to  He  wasting  in  the  ground  only  for  the 
lack  of  a  positive  policy,  we  must  all  share 
responsibility  for  killing  a  golden  goose 
that  could  give  great  benefit  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
♦       The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  two  insertions  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    SECURITY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
speech  to  the  Senate  February  2.  1967, 
I  went  to  considerable  lengths  to  de- 
scribe the  strategic  importance  of  a 
healthy  domestic  energy  industry.  Events 
since  that  speech,  and  I  speak  of  the 
last  summer's  Suez  crisis,  bore  out  my 
observations,  I  believe. 

I  did  not  want  to  cover  that  ground 
again  in  today's  speech,  but  since  the 
question  of  national  security  has  been 
raised,  I  will  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  staff  study  showing  the  effects  of 
last  summer's  Arab-Israeli  war  on  world 


oil  demand-supply  relationships  and  on 
the  national  security  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
staff  study  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Staff  Study  on  U.S.  Strategy  Implications 
OF   1967  St'EZ  Crkis,  JrLY   1967 

The  dependence  of  the  Free  World  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  has  been 
brought  sharply  into  focus  since  the  Mtd 
East  crisis  e.irly  lr.st  month.  Petroleum  plays 
ihe  largest  role  In  the  entire  energy  demand 
of  our  nation,  and  half  of  Free  Etirope's  total 
energv  use  depends  upon  oil.  The  tremen- 
dous economic  development  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  rest  of  the  Free  World  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  energy  source  pro- 
vided by  petroleum  With  the  closing  of 
pipelines  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  economic 
growth  of  nations  outside  the  US.,  heavily 
dependent  upon  Mid-Eastern  oil  supplies, 
now  remains  uncertain. 

Even  more  important  perhaps  Is  the  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  In  national  de- 
fen  e  efforts  Mr.  J.  J  Mulr  of  the  State  De- 
partment points  out  that  military  demand 
for  fuels,  while  steadily  increasing,  is  not 
subject  to  sudden  incre:\se  or  decrease  dur- 
ing times  of  war  and  peace.  He  says: 

••First,  Is  the  ever  incre.aslng  thirst  for  oil 
of  our  new  weapons  systems.  For  e.xample, 
the  First  Cavalry  Division  now  operating  In 
South  Vietnam  consumes  fuel  three  times 
that  of  a  World  War  11  or  a  Korean  division. 
Also,  the  planes  and  ships  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  operating  off  Vietnam,  and  the  Guam- 
based  B-52^s  supported  by  KC-135  refueling 
tankers,  require  many  times  the  fuel  of  their 
predecessors. 

'Secondly,  and  the  important  key,  Is  the 
fact  that  modern  military  forces,  whether  on 
alert,  training,  or  combat,  consume  substan- 
tially the  same  quantities  of  fuel." 

Mr.  Mulr  indicates  that  the  use  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  will  continue 
to  be  used  as  energy  for  our  military  equip- 
ment, and  even  wlien  these  present  systems 
are  replaced,  it  will  be  by  the  larger  hydro- 
carbon energy  consuming  systems. 

Until  1939," the  U.S.  was  one  of  the  largest 
suppliers  of  oil  in  the  world.  By  1966.  our  in- 
dustrial development  had  proceeded  to  such 
a  level  that  our  total  petroleum  demand  re- 
quired that  we  import  about  20 '^  of  all  oil 
used  in  this  country.  Some  experts  are  al- 
ready claiming  that  the  U.S.  is  now  or  soon 
will  become  an  energy-deficient  nation.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  U.S.  must  rely  upon 
the  importation  of  energy  in  order  to  rtm  Its 
industry.  This  increasingly  heavy  reliance  on 
imported  energy  is  a  major  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

In  1966,  the  Mid  Eastern  oil  producing 
countries  i  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iran.  Iraq, 
Qatar  Bahrain,  and  Abu  Dhabi  i  produced  an 
average  of  9.210  million  bbls ,  day.  At  the  time 
the  Suez  Canal,  IPC  and  Trans-Arabian  pipe- 
lines were  closed,  between  11  and  12  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  were  suddenly  unavail- 
able. This  accounted  for  nearly  =3  of  all  oil 
used  by  Free  Nations  excluding  the  U.S. — or 
' ,  of  the  world's  daily  supply.  (Although  the 
U.S.  Imports  of  oil  incltided  only  2'^;  from 
Mid  East  sources.  Western  Europe  depends 
upon  Mid  Eastern  oil  for  70'"  of  Its  oil 
supplies. 

And.  of  course,  besides  the  tremendous  loss 
of  oil  to  free  world  markets,  tanker  and 
transportation  rates  have  skyrocketed,  be- 
cause oil  must  now  be  tanked  around  the 
coast  of  Africa,  shipping  schedules  disrupted, 
and  losses  of  millions  to  the  producing  na- 
tions with  es-""  to  70 '"o  of  the  Arab  economy 
alone  based  on  petroleum. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  Cor- 
dell  Moore,  speaking  to  the  National  Petro- 


leum Council,  stated  "Even  If  the  Canal  were 
to  open  tomorrow,  and  normal  production 
and  shipping  resumed,  and  the  embargo  to 
U.S.  and  U.K.  ports  lifted,  an  enormous  dis- 
location has  already  occurred  which  will  take 
weeks  and  months  to  straighten  out."  It  has 
been  predicted  by  some  sources  that  the 
world  oil  situation  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

The  petroleum  industry  maintains  ii.s 
traditional  position  as  the  largest  single  in- 
dustrial category  of  U.S.  investment  abroad. 
The  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  as  of 
1964,  the  total  value  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ments of  the  U.S.  was  over  $44  billion — and 
about  40 '^r  of  this  was  In  mining  and  smelt- 
ing and  petroleum.  J.  Cordell  Moore  states 
that  long  before  the  Mid  East  crisis  the 
steadily  declining  profitability  of  overseas  oil 
investment  wa.=  in  evidence.  •The  return  to 
U  S.  companies  on  capital  invested  in  foreign 
oil  operations  dropped  below  that  for  domes- 
tic operations — for  the  first  time  in  20  years: 
11.7'"c  as  against  12.3'rc.  for  1966  reported  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  last  month. 

Mr.  Michael  T.  Halbouty.  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists, 
urged  that  the  vast  sources  of  supply  of  oil 
In  the  Mid  East  are  unreliable  as  evidenced 
by  two  Suez  crises,  and  that  nations  of  the 
Free  World  should  not  depend  upon  it.  Otir 
domestic  sources  are  the  only  dependable 
sources  of  supply,  he  Insists.  Mr.  Halbouty 
objects  to  our  continuing  efforts  in  the  Mid 
East,  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  domestic  petro- 
leum industry. 

95''  of  companies  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
54'-.  of  all  companies  In  the  Mid  East  oil 
producing  countries  are  equity-owned  by  the 
US;  30';  are  owned  by  the  U.K— tJie  two 
major  victims  of  the  recent  embargo.  Just 
last  month  the  Chairman  of  the  Syri.'n  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Organization  urged  Arab 
oil-producins;  cotuitries  to  revise  their  coi'.- 
tracts  with  Western  comp.inies  "in  order  to 
end  all  imperialist  concessions."  He  added, 
"A  revision  of  our  oil  policy  would  aim  a  fatal 
blow  at  monopolistic  and  imperialist  in- 
terests." 

r.S.    RESPONSE    TO    1967    SVEZ    CRISIS 

On  June  8th.  1967  Emergency  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  established  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  1951.  was  c.>lle<i  into 
session  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  petroleum  supply  as  a  result  of  the 
Mid  East  crisis  on  the  Free  World.  Before  this 
Committee  can  be  called  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mineral  Resources  must  determine 
that  an  emergency  exists  outside  of  the  U.S. 
which  threatens  the  bread  security  interests 
of  the  U.S. 

On  June  10th  an  emergency  situation  was 
declared  by  J.  Cordell  Moore,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  A  Plan  of  Action  was  drawn 
up  by  a  Subcommittee  uf  the  EPSC  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  outline  the  operating 
policies  and  procedures  to  meet  the  oil  .short- 
ages resulting  from  the  Mid-East  production 
shortages  and  closure  of  pipelines  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  John  Ricca,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  w\-.s  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Supply 
Committee.  On  June  20  the  Plan  of  Action 
was  ;ipproved  by  the  full  EPSC.  The  iirst 
meeting  of  the  EPSC  was  held  on  July  7,  and 
the  first  task  of  the  26  member  oil  companies 
is  to  "provide  a  continuing  appraisal  of  the 
.'uze  and  detail  of  the  supply  and  transporta- 
tion problems  affecting  mainly  the  countries 
of  Wester.i  Eurcpr.  but  i-icluding  other 
countries  as  well." 

To  meet  the  free  world  oil  shortages  the 
U.S.  has  ,i,lready  responded  .idmirably.  Texas 
has  raised  its  allowable  for  July  to  i2.9% 
from  35.9''  In  the  latter  half  of  June.  Jim  C. 
Langdon,  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  responsible  for  the  state's  al- 
lowable raise,  indicated  that  Texas  and 
Louisiana  may  be  producing  12  million  bar- 
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rels  per  month  of  additional  crude  just  to 
meet  US  domestic  deficits  Oklahoma  has 
also  increased  its  allowable  from  42'^;  to 
54';  fur  August  and  September,  1967,  with 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  following  suit 
June  Increases  from  Gulf  Coast  p<.>rts  of  crude 
oil  and  products  totaled  S'^  million  barrels 
over  the  normal  monthly  estimates  2.2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  this  total  went  to  Europe.  5 
million  to  Canada,  and  2  8  million  to  the  East 
Coast  U.S.  June  increases  in  Venezuela  pro- 
duction totaled  6>2  million  barrels— 6.6';  In- 
crease. On  Julv  14th  US  crude  oil  produc- 
tion was  up  650.750  bbl  d  — with  approxi- 
mately 40';  of  this  increase  exported  to 
Europe  and  Canada 

Canada  has  begun  exploration  off  her  east- 
ern and  western  coasts  with  a  $50  mllUon 
plunge  Into  the  waters  of  the  continental 
shelf  Utilizing  what  Is  termed  the  world's 
largest  mobile  drilling  platform,  a  major 
discovery  could  boost  Canada  to  an  impor- 
tant position  m  the  world  offshore  oil  In- 
dustry. . 

Oil  shipments  from  Libya  have  resumed 
except,  of  course,  to  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  Iraq 
has  resumed  shipments  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Turkey.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  has  cut  off  approxi- 
mately 3.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  when  this  oil  will 
again  flow  into  world  markets. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  sources  indicate  that  the  U.S.  is  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  decline  in  our  own 
domestic  energy  producing  capabilities.  In 
contrast  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
oil  industry  in  foreign  countries,  our  domes- 
tic drilling  for  oil  has  fallen  off  by  41%  In 
the  past  decade  and  our  oil  finding  success 
ratio  is  the  lowest  It  has  been  in  30  years. 
Our  ratio  of  domestic  reserves  has  declined 
accordingly.  In  1950.  the  ratio  of  reserves 
to  production  in  the  United  States  was  13.6 
to  1  Last  year,  it  was  only  slightly  more 
than  12  to  1.  This  steady  decline  of  explora- 
tion m  this  country  has  reached  a  point 
where  annual  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  exceeds  new  reserves  found. 

Yet  with  all  these  indications  that  the  key 
to  our  complex  industrial  economy— energy- 
will  possibly  be  lost  In  the  shuffle  of  for- 
eign investments  and  increased  foreign  trade, 
aid  and  development,  our  Government  has 
generally  favored  the  political  ramifications 
of  trade  and  disfavored  recent  efforts  to 
stimulate  our  domestic  industries. 


erence  was  made  during  the  hearing  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  on  March  21,  1968.  ..^^m 

wmtle  these  are  working  papers  designed 
to  support  initial  attempts  to  improve  upon 
our  capabilities  to  understand  current  and 
future  supply-demand  relationships  I  be- 
lieve you  inay  "nd  them  useful  for  reference 

^T^eply   appreciated   the   opportunity    to 
discuss  the  Bureau  of  Mines  current  studies 
and  findings  with  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaitshR  Hibbard.  Jr., 

Director. 


BUREAU  OF  MINES  COMMODITY 
STUDIES:  GOLD.  ALUMINUM.  OIL 
SHALE 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter R  Hibbard.  Jr.,  presented  my  office 
with  a  copv  of  the  commodity  state- 
ments to  which  he  referred  during  the 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  on  March  21, 

1968. 

Perhaps,  readers  of  the  Congressional 
RECORD  would  be  interested  in  selected 
excerpts  from  that  commodity  state- 
ment study.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  por- 
tions of  •-he  statements  on  aluminum, 
on  gold,  and  on  oil  shale,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR, 

BtJREAU  OF  Mines. 
Washington.  DC  March  2o,  1968. 

Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  . 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  the  Commodity  Statements  to  which  re:- 


COMMODITY    STATEMENTS.    JANUARY     1968 

(Supplement  to  Bureau  of  Mines  strategic 
plant 
These  statements  furnish  the  source  mate- 
rial comprising  one  facet  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  endeavor  that  seeks  to  continuously 
Identify  subjects  in  most  urgent  need  of 
the  Bureau's  attention.  They  are,  in  effect, 
digests  of  voluminous  information  concern- 
ing some  80  mineral  materials  reduced  to  a 
common  topical  format.  Each  topic  is  de- 
scribed in  three  parts  and  each  part  treats 
only  with  information  that  was.  at  the  time 
of  compilation,  considered  to  be  significant 
in  some  way  to  the  overall  planning  opera- 
tion. . 

In  each  instance  the  opening  paragraphs 
comprise  a  limited  number  c,f  summary  ob- 
servations   in    which    the    essential    conclu- 
sions, relative  to  the  individual  topics    are 
thought  to  be  pertinent.  Thus,  the  reviewer 
may  gain  a  rapid  summary  of  the  status  of 
a  given  mineral   material   through  reference 
to  the  first  page  or  two  of  each  statement. 
The    summary    observations    are.    in   each 
instance,  followed  by  a  Background  section 
in    which    current    relationships.    POsHions 
and  factual  data  are  digested.  The  year  1966 
is  taken  as  a  base  wherever  statist  cal  date 
.,re  employed.  Supply-demand   relationships 
are  abstracted  diagrammatlcally  and  are  fol- 
lowed bv  sections  on  apparent  reserves,  in- 
dustry patterns,  consumption  patterns,  by- 
prodtict    and    coproduct    relationships,    eco- 
nomic factors  and  technology. 

Finally  an  Outlook  section  projects  a  range 
of  domestic  and  world  demands  through 
1985  and  2000.  and  resources  are  aPP"'«e^ 
m  terms  of  price-quantity  and  pr'^e-  ^« 
relationships.  Projections  are  based  ui^n 
standard  econometric  techniques  after  se- 
lecting an  index  considered  best  applicable 
o  each  topic.  The  projections  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  the  effects  of  foreseeable 
^obable  and  possible  technological  advances 
?hat  would  tend  to  lessen  costs  reduce  de- 
mands, increase  supplies,  or  establish  new 
markets  They  have  been  further  modified 
through'  introduction  of  the  possible  effects 
of  non-technologlc  changes  ^ke  price  Incen- 
tives.  import  or  export  controls,  international 
events  and  the  like. 

The  topics  describe  here  include  the  sig- 
nificant mineral  forming  elements,  the  com- 
mon fossil  fuels,  and  certain  mineral  forms 
Tcommercial  significance.  Wherever  feasible 
substances   are   addressed    in   terms   of   ele- 
mental content  in  preference  to  the  mineral 
forms  in  which   they  are  commonly  priced 
traded    and  in  some  instances,  consumed,  in 
current   marketing   patterns.  While   the   re- 
sulting units  are  not  familiar  in  some  dis- 
cussions of  current  ^^PP'y'^^"'^'}'^''l^'°^- 
ships   they  are  essential  in  speculating  upon 
•uture  <;ource  and  end-use  patterns.  The  ef- 
fectiveness  of   the   planning   endeavor  rests 
largely  upon  the  appraisal  of  future  events 
and   constraints   and   dictates  the   adoption 
of   the   unfamiliar  units   in   many   of  these 
statements. 

On  some  copies  of  these  statements  cer- 
tain data  have  been  obllaterated  because 
the  manner  in  which  information  became 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not 


nermit  general  disclosure.  Where  such  In- 
formation  is  essential  for  planning  purposes 
it  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate 
office. 

ALUMINUM OUTLOOK 

Di'inand 
United  States  demand  for  primary  alumi- 
num .ts  shown  in  the  iollowmg  t.tble,  pro- 
ected  on   the   l>asis  of   GNP.   will   be   about 
eight    times    the    1966    consumption    by    the 
year  2000.  The   average   annual   growth   rate 
■from  1966  to  2000  is  ..bout  »i  percent   Growth 
m  demand  for  bauxite  for  ..pplicatioas  other 
than  making  aluminum  is  expected  to  paral- 
lel that  for  the  metal.  Aluminum  demand  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation growth.  IS  expected  to  ^row-  at  about 
4I2    percent    per    year,    reaching    24    m  llion 
short  tons  bv  the  year  2000  Significant  tech- 
nological advances  occurred  during  the  peri- 
od on  which  these  projections  .'te  based  and 
future  advances  of  the    "non-breakthrough 
type  are  expected  to  affect  future  consump- 
tion    Production    of    aluminum    from    clay 
probably  by   1985  tor  l0-'.;0  P^-rcent  of  total 
production,  is  expected   to  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  projected  demand  pattern. 

PROJfCTfO  US    DfMANT  FOR  AlUftfllNUM 
IMilhon  short  tonsi 


High      ..- 
Mprtian  . 
low      .- 


1966 


1.45 
4  45 
4,45 


1985 


14.34 
13.68 
13  1? 


?000 


36.81 
35.03 
33  69 


PROiLCTED  RtST  OF  THE  WORLD  DtMfiND  FOB  ALUMINUM 


high   ... 

Medidii..- 

Low 


5.42 
5  42 

5.42 


1?  52 
12.  U5 

11.59 


24.02 
23,18 
22.33 


The  price  of  aluminum  is  expected  to  stay 
relatively  stable  ctorks 

Availability  of  aluminum  from  OSA  stocKS 
through  1978  al.so  shnxild  help  stabilize  prices 
as  well  as  supplement  supply. 
Supply 
Supplv  is  projected  in  terms  of  contained 
aluminum  in  bauxite,  the  present  -re  -f  •■Ui- 
minum.  and  on  ,  ontained  aluminum  in  hlgh- 
uumma  clays  if  the  price  "^  =Uummun    li^^- 
creases  to  30  .  ents  per  pound    The  ratio  c^ 
4  1    long   tons   of    bauxite   to   one   short    ton 
of  alunimum  m  1966  is  expected  to  mcrease 
Gradually  as  Uwer  urade  ores  are  used. 
'  Domesuc    reserves    of    ■"^^^""r^'^'al-Prade 
bauxite    all  In  Arkansas,  contain   11   ni     ion 
^01"' of  aluminum.  An  additional  r,5  m    lion 
tons    are   estimated    to   be   ''^""""\":''"y  J^." 
coverable  from  ferruginous  and   '"her  lo^- 
grade  bauxites  containing  an  average  of  38 
percent     Al  O      in     Arkansa.s.     -t.theasUrn 
■states    Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Hawaii 
a     prices  for  aluminum   ranging   from  27  5 
cenfs  to  35  cents  per  pound.  An  est  mated 
4  billion  tons  of  bauxite  and  kaolin  clays  in 
Arkansas,     Georgia.     Hawaii,     and     Oregon^ 
iveraelng   33    to    42    percent    Alp,    contain 
o'thf  order  of  500  million  tons  ^V'^^  uriTs 
that  can   be  considered   a  reserve   at  prices 
above  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  for  alum  num. 
The  United  States,  however,   must   rely    al- 
most entirely  on  imports  for  the  Immediate 
future  bauxite  supply   ^«^^"^t,f , '^,!, ''^ 
necessary  for  industry  to  convert  to  the  us* 
of  lower-grade  materials. 

GOLD 

The  national  interest  would  be  advanced 
through  events  that  would  P^fJ'^J^f  ^^ 
domestic  primary  production  of  gold  at  the 
urevailing  statutory  price  for  the  metaU 
Among  other  factors  short-term  foreign 
U™bUUies  are  reducing  United  States  Treas- 
u^  stocks  at  a  rate  that  threatens  statutory 
reserve  requirements. 

Because  of  its  monetary  relationship  and 
the  resulting  fixed  price  and  single  legal 
domestic  market  for  gold,  the  normal  com- 
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modlty  supply-demand  relationships  do  not 
apply.  Price  is  not  influenced  by  costa  and,  as 
a  result,  domestic  production  except  that 
issuing  as  a  byproduct  has  declined  as  costs 
have  Increa.sed.  Except  in  a  few  Instances, 
technologic  advances  have  not  effected  cost 
reductions  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
continued  commercial  production.  In  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  known  resources  that 
are  presently  noncommercial,  the  feasibility 
of  jiew  techniques,  systems,  or  concepts  that 
would  permit  profitable  exploitation  at  the 
fixed  price  level  invites  attention. 

Technologic  advances  In  exploration  have 
been  effective  In  recent  gold  discoveries  of 
commercial  slgnlflcance.  In  fact,  the  prospect 
of  finding  new  sources  of  gold  that  will  yield 
to  present  technology  at  present  price  levels 
Is  sufficiently  attractive  to  merit  a  priority 
of  attention.  Similarly,  such  techniques  are 
expected  to  disclose  new  large  marginal  gold 
sources  that  might  be  commercially  attrac- 
tive if  modest  advances  In  extraction  and 
processing  technology  are  realized. 

Other  factors  which  increase  the  uncer- 
tainty of  gold  supplies  include  the  fact  that 
gold  production  abroad  was  dominated  by 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  where  65  per- 
cent of  world  output  was  mined  in  1966,  but 
where  some  uncertainty  attaches  to  future 
production  .rates.  Although  demand  abroad 
for  the  arts  and  industry  appears  to  have 
been  relattrely  small  compared  with  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
there  is  an  enormous  but  unmeasured  dis- 
appearance of  gold  into  foreign  private 
hoards. 

In  the  United  States,  copper  and  other 
base  metal  ores  provide  sutwtantlal  amounts 
of  byproduct  gold.  Byproduct  sliver  is  ob- 
tained from  most  gold  ores  and  the  recent 
increases  in  the  price  of  silver  have  given 
some  gold  mine  operators  a  small  lift.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  on  byproduct  production 
and  the  development  of  new  techniques  to 
baae  metal  refinery  slimes  might  result  in 
some  additions  to  supply. 

Considerable  gold  is  recovered  from  sec- 
ondary sources,  but  the  supply  could  be 
extended  by  improvements  in  salvage  prac- 
tices and  techniques. 

The  marine  environment  promises  a  new 
dimension  to  source  concepts  If  certain 
capabilities  can  be  developed  (see  section  on 
nickel). 

New  primary  sources  of  gold  are  likely  to 
be  low  m  grade  and,  if  commercially  signifi- 
cant, likely  to  involve  large  volume  mining 
and  major  surface  disturbance  Major  land- 
use  conflicts  must  be  expected  and  equitably 
resolved  For  example,  the  importance  of 
placer  deposits  as  a  source  of  production  Is 
decreasing  because  of  competitive  uses  for 
suitable  dredging  land. 

COLD OCTTLOOK 

Demand 
United  States  demand  for  gold  as 
measured  by  metal  Issued  for  industrial  use 
and  baaed  on  modified  projections  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Index,  Is  expected  to 
Increase  about  4.5  times  by  the  year  2000. 
The  average  compounded  annual  growth 
rate  from  1966  to  2000  Is  4.5  percent.  Demand 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  is  expected  to  reach 
60  million  ounces  by  the  year  2000. 

PROJECTED  US.  DEMAND  FOR  GOLD 
;Millions  ot  troy  ounces] 


1966 


1985 


2000 


High - 7.8  22  45 

Median 7.8  19  35 

Low 7.8  18  32 

PROJECTED  REST  OF  THE  WORLD  DEMAND  FOR  GOLD 

Hijh 40  52  60 

Median 40  52  60 

Low 40  52  60 


Improved  techniques  of  plating  and  coat- 
ing gold  on  other  metals  and  nonmetals 
prot>ably  will  extend  the  application  and  low- 
er the  cost  of  using  gold  in  industrial  prod- 
ucts, particularly  electronic  components.  The 
development  of  new  solders  and  brazing  al- 
loys will  continue  to  extend  the  use  of  gold 
of  joining  materials  in  electronic  devices. 
These  technologic  advances  may  tend  to  in- 
crease future  demands. 

Since  the  price  of  gold  has  remained  fixed 
since  1934  iind  Is  not  likely  to  change  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  price  stability  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  tending  to  increase  future  de- 
mand. Infliitlonary  factors,  political  and 
monetary  uncertainties  create  speculative  de- 
mand for  gold  in  industrial  products  well  as 
in  other  forms.  Conversely,  when  defiationary 
factors  predominate  in  the  economy  demand 
for  gold  probably  would  decline.  These  fac- 
tors while  difflcult  to  forecast  could  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  demand  projections. 
Also,  changing  vogue  in  an  affluent  society  Is 
a  significant  factor  that  could  affect  future 
demand  for  gold  in  fabricated  products,  par- 
ticularly Jewelry,  the  largest  use. 

The  pattern  of  future  consumption  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  similar  to  that  In 
the  United  States  but  the  overall  growth  rate 
will  be  appreciably  lower. 

Supply 

Domestic  resources  of  gold  are  estimated  at 
450  million  ounces  of  which  9  million  ounces 
are  reserves  considered  economically  mlnable 
at  $35  per  ounce  from  gold  ores.  An  addi- 
tional 53  million  ounces  are  recoverable  as  a 
byproduct  of  copper  ores.  The  remaining  388 
million  ounces  could  be  mined  at  cost  levels 
ranging  upward  from  S35  to  $200  per  ounce. 
The  62  million  ounces  potentially  recoverable 
at  present  price  levels  of  gold  and  copper 
are  approximately  equivalent  to  cumulative 
consumption  in  the  next  6  years. 

Technologic  advances  in  exploration  utiliz- 
ing new  and  improved  scientific  devices  have 
been  a  factor  in  recent  gold  discoveries  and 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  future  discov- 
eries and  ultimately  to  increased  production. 
Bulk  mining  methods  using  modern  drilling, 
loading  and  transpxjrtatlon  equipment  have 
lowered  operating  costs  where  the  application 
of  these  methods  Is  feasible.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  further  improvement  In  mining  tech- 
niques will  be  made  which  could  contribute 
in  a  modest  way  to  increasing  future  supply 
of  gold. 

Present  gold  mining  operations  have  little 
adverse  effects  on  land  use,  but  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  exploitation  of  new  primary  sources 
of  gold  could  involve  large-scale  surface  min- 
ing, land  disturbance,  and  some  conflict  in 
land  use. 

Conchisions  and  appraisal 
Domestic  resources  of  gold  probably  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  meet  projected  de- 
mand to  2000  at  price  levels  up  to  $200  per 
ounce,  but  at  the  current  fixed  price  level 
of  $35  per  ounce  mlnable  reserves  are  only 
equivalent  to  projected  demand  to  1972.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  this  potential  gold  produc- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  production  of  cop- 
per. Total  minable  reserves  at  current  and 
future  rates  of  production  together  with  gold 
from  the  U.S.  monetary  stock  (378  million 
ounces )  are  not  adequate  to  balance  total  In- 
dustrial demand  projected  to  the  year  2000. 
At  the  current  price  and  present  technology 
the  indicated  ciunulative  deficit  is  about  300 
million  ounces.  Imports  could  conceivably 
balance  the  deficit  but  are  by  no  means  as- 
sured unless  the  price  of  gold  is  Increased. 

OIL    SHALE 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuel  products  may  be 
derived  from  oil  shale.  But  th^re  remains 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  present  tech- 
nology and  concepts  are  basically  those  that 
will  ultimately  be  employed  commercially, 
and  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  when 
a  combination  of  circumstances  will  encour- 


age and  demand  large-scale  domestic  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  oil  shale.  (Present 
concern  attaches  almost  entirely  to  the  shales 
of  the  Green  River  formation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  liquid  fuels  substltutable  for 
those  commonly  derived  from  petroleum) 
Despite  the  technologic  and  economic 
uncertainties,  the  issues  that  immediately 
beset  the  embryonic  shale-oil  industry  cen- 
ter initially  on  legal,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal issues.  The  fact  that  much  of  the  oil  shale 
Is  in  public  ownership  complicated  by  unset- 
tled disputes  over  the  validity  of  private 
claims  (to  sodium  and  aluminum  minerals  In 
addition  to  the  shale)  and  the  absence  of 
a  p>erfected  leasing  system  that  would  insure 
protection  of  the  public's  interest,  tends  to 
depress  active  development  but  not  exhaus- 
tive, and  largely  unproductive,  debate. 

Aside  from  the  legalistic  Issues,  the  emer- 
gence of  a  significant  commercial  shale-oil  in- 
dustry would  be  more  apparent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  further  advancements  in  extraction 
and  processing  technology.  Specially,  the 
practical  employment  of  in-sltu  extraction 
processes  has  been  only  partially  explored, 
the  extent  to  which  conventional  mining 
costs  might  be  reduced  is  speculative,  the 
present  retorting  concepts  have  certain 
shortcomings,  the  real  significance  of  the 
mineral  substance  associated  in  the  oil  shale 
Is  wholly  unknown,  and,  the  disposal  of 
waste  products  that  might  Issue  In  the 
exploitation  of  oil  shale  under  presently  con- 
ceived processes  or  those  that  might  be  dis- 
covered In  the  future  Is  seen  as  an  impend- 
ing environmental  problem.  Paradoxically, 
much  of  the  uncertainty  that  complicates 
the  legalistic  and  economic  aspects  of  oil 
shale  stems  from  these  technologic  gaps. 

The  commercial  development  of  oil  shale 
depends  not  only  on  developing  an  economic 
process  to  compete  with  petroleum  but  also 
Is  vulnerable  to  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nology to  liquefy  coal  or  to  the  increased 
availability  of  oil  produced  from  the  Atha- 
basca tar  sand  deposit  in  Alberta.  Canada. 

The  environmental  problem  resulting  from 
the  large  scale  processing  of  oil  shale  and 
the  generation  of  1  to  2  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  per  day  will  have  to  be  solved  before 
oil  shale  operations  begin  on  any  scale.  As- 
sociated with  the  solid  waste  generation  are 
also  air  and  water  jJoUution,  damage  to 
vegetation  and  other  ecological  factors.  The 
problem  of  adequate  water  supply  as  well  as 
its  unpolluted  disposal  Is  Involved.  This  sub- 
ject requires  intensive  study  and  has  a  high 
priority  for  attention. 

OIL    SHALE BACKCROTTND 

Supply-demand  relationstiip 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  shale  oil 
can  be  used  as  a  fuel  that  is  supplementary 
to  petroleum.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  In  its 
demonstration  plant  near  Rifle,  Colorado, 
produced,  refined,  and  used  both  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  made  from  shale  oil.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  Union  Oil  Co.  processed  about  20.000 
barrels  of  shale  oil  to  acceptable  finished 
"products  comparable  to  similar  products 
from  petroleum.  There  is,  however,  no  com- 
mercial shale  oil  on  the  market  today  so  that 
a  discussion  of  the  supply-demand  relation- 
ship must  depend  on  the  projected  needs  of 
the  country  for  future  energy  sources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  requirement 
for  petroleum  will  be  6,665  million  barrels  in 
1980,  Due  to  increasing  costs  and  reserve 
problems,  petroleum  supply  from  domestic 
sources  could  face  serious  problems  in  the 
future. 

A  shale-oil  Industry,  utilizing  the  vast  re- 
serves of  oil  shale  in  the  United  States  could 
partly  solve  the  problem  of  projected  short- 
ages of  Mquid  fuels  from  domestic  sources. 
Present  indications  are  that  an  embryo  in- 
dustry may  be  born  within  1  or  2  years.  By 
the  year  1980,  perhaps  1  million  barrels  of 
shale  oil  per  day  will  be  produced,  and  the 
quantity  will  Increase  to  perhaps  3  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  year  2000,  representing 
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3  percent  arid  10  percent,  respectively,  of  the  oil  sh.e  ^^^^^J^;^,^'^^-^-  ^^ZS^  ^^'^^'^^^  ^^ 
country's  energy  needs.  There  is  always  dan-  lands  in  Utah,  also  Prlmarij^    ^^^^^8  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  certainty, 
ger  in  trying  to  predict  the  future.  The  num-  ?^°"f /'^^^pij^jr    Humble,    Marathon,    Shell,  Bipioci.<cts  and  coproducts 
U  given  here  could  be  extensive^  n.o^^^^^^  STco-'ne 'of  Shell.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.  ;J,     relationships     are     .ons.dere. 
by    a    breakthrough    in    the    technology    to  ^   standard  of  Ohio,  own  fee  >^        j^^^^  j,,^,,,  ,he  prcductlon  of  f.«sil 
uquefy  coal  "^^^  l""«,f,^^^,f  ™c,nada  la^Vn  the  Rio  Blanco  County  portion  of  '^ZV^^re  speclhcally  the  byprcKlucts  will 
tar    deposits    of    this   country    and    Canada^  Colorado's  Plceance  Creek  Basin  where  shales  1,"/;^,,^,^  non-Juel  producus  that  are  collected 
Either  of  these  ^^^^^^  <;°J'^„^«^;:\  ^^.f ^'^!  below  the  Mahogany  zone  are  also  rich.  In  ^^-'-^  ^.,^^  the  crude  .hale  oil  and  with 
of  oil  and  endanger  =}  "^""^f"^^*^^;"'' *"  Wyoming,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  vir-  ^,f  ^^tort  gixBes  in  the  retorting  .tep. 
dustry.  Similarly  a  change  in  import  regula^  S?  the  only   private   owner  of   oU-shale  ^''^,™,?^uv  conceded  i hat  the  gross  com- 
tions  might  either  benefit  or  harm  a  new  j^^^'^PRR  acquired  these  rights,  composed  "  ,,,^g  „f  ^hale-oil  crudes  prcxiuced  in  in- 
industry.                     „♦„.„„„,  of  alternate  sections  on  each  side  of  the  ral  {l^n     ^red  reiurls  show  only  small  differ- 
Apparent  reserves  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  granted  by  the  federal  ^^r^^   -^^  ^^  ^,,„  ^eneraliv  conceded  that  the 
Oil  shales  of  the  Green  River  Formation  government.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  ^^^.j    byproduct    petrochemicals— such    aS 
are  the  world's  largest  hydrocarbon  deposit  ^^^^  ^^  gg  percent  of  the  richest  oil-shale  „i^  1^^^   propylene,  benzene,  and  so  forth- 
representing  a  tremendous  reserve  of  fossil  ^^^^    ^^    ^j^g    Qreen    River    Formation    is  ^^^^^  ^  produced  in  a  shale-oil  refinery  as 
fuel  energy.  Composed  of  Eocene  sediments  federally  owned.  easHy  and  in  about  the  same  quantities  rcla- 
deposited  in  ancient  lakes,  the  Green  River  ^^    ^^    oil-shale    industry    were    to    begin  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  original  crude  us  are  jjiuduced  in 
Formation  lies  under  more  than  16.000  square  inujiediatelv.    It    would    exploit    Mahogany-  p^^jjie^m   refineries    We  -.vlU  e  .rslder  liere 
miles  in  adjacent  corners  of  Colorado.  Utah  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  cropping  out  in  the  southern  ^^^^J*^,  ^.^^  bvr,rodULts  rehitlo'-.t-hip:^  that  will 
and  Wyoming.  Estimates  of  the  oil  potential  ^   ^^    ^j^^   piceance    Creek    Basin    and    In  j^^  -,,„,re   or'lefS   peculiar   ii    quantity    to   a 
of  this  formation  continuously  increase  with  p^tj^me  eastern  Utah.  Mahogany-zone  shale  ^j^j^j^.^ill   industrv   as  opposed   to  ihc^se   oy- 
accumulation  of  reliable  data.  One  recent  es-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  material  for  all  pilot-scale  ^^m,pt  relationships  in   i  i'etro!eu;n  indu.-=- 
tlmate  Is  as  follows:  t^gts  for  production  of  shale  oil  by  mining-  ^^^.    ^^  es.'^pnie  ihen.  the.?e  byprotiurts  wlil 
„,.,.,«..  eu.,i:  nconciTc  nc  THF  retorting    procedures.    All    oll-shale    mining  ,-',v.ose   oreanic   .oinpouTKls    that   contain 
POTENTIAL  °^^ZT1J[Z^I^0H  -^  ^«'«  ^^'^  '"^'^^  '"  '^^'^  Mahogany  zone,  ^^y^^^^i^rogen.  and  Julfur.  The  inajor  by- 
GREEN  RIVER  FORMATION  TOSCO  is  probably  nearest  to  commercial  ^^.^ucts  that  are  recoverable  and  that  con- 
IBillions  of  birrels  of  oil  In  placel  production.  They  claim  to  be  completing  sue-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  nef^roatomB  are  .is  follows  ■ 

^a'do               m°i  Grand  Valley.  Colorado.  MaJiogany-zone  shale 

averaging  37  gallons  per  ton  is  mined  and  re-                                                                case  1  >     Use  Z  - 

torted  at  this  plant.  TOSCO  has  announced  jat  bssesCpounds  pei  month).   ...          ,i\\l.     '^ 

Intervals  10  or  more  leet  thick  ^j^     j^  _^  ^^at  they  will  be  producing  58,000  i,r  acids  (poonrls  \.e<  month)  .                   '    >"-              ^^ 

_..10.o25.l.nso,  ^^_^^^_^  ^.^fs^^^prog^A^P  c^  ^c^  .^.^^^^^^'^^-^^^-''^ - 

intervals  10  or  more  feet  Continental     OH,     PhUllps    Petroleum,    Pan  ^   '^,';  „7;„    roTlo.-o^^ 

'"  hick  averagingTo  or  American  Petroleum,  and  Sinclair  Research-  []>2ci  a?,d  ar.mon,a  »nd  hydrogen  sui...i^ 

more  gallons  ot  oil  per  recently    completed   a   $7.2   million    research  ^  Relo.ming  process    (1>  Recycle  hydrocrakn^^^^^^ 

<- - '■'''       '''      1°^±'!1  prograf^i  at  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Mines  facility  P-en.  « Urude^  ^ 

-^ "'  at  Anvil  Points,  near  Rlfie,  Colorado.  P'^o^'  ^°^  hydrogenaled  products 

Shale  thicker  than  10  feet  with  an  average  .^.^^^  ^j  methods  for  producing  oil  from                                                 product*  upon   the 
vleld  of  25  gallons  per  ton  or  more  may  bo  ^^^^^  without  mining  have  been  conducted  .  ^he   Imp^t  oi  can  be  seen  when  one  con- 
close   to   economic    production    now    Lower  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  strata  below  the  Mahogany  zone.  '^,'\«j^''^^ 'ft^^  Lo^^^^^    production  of  U^r 
grade  deposits  become  a  reserve  a^  demand  ^o^     ^jes  making  independent  tests  incUide  slders   ^^^^^^the  "^^^ /  ^^,^^8.  Thus,  tar- 
Increases  or  as  production  costs  decrease  Sinclair  Oil  and  Gas,  Humble  Oil   and  Re-  bases  ^^^^^^^  '^""  iqq  ooo-barrel-per-day 
All  current  estimates  for  the  Green  River  ^                        oil.  Shell  Oil.  and  Mobil  Oil.  ''^f^^PJ'^"^ /eTal  3  to  8  ttoe^  the  ^ent 
oll-shale  resource  are  based  on  detailed  oil-  ^^^  Bureau  of  Mines  is  also  conducting  such  refinery  would  equal  d  to  o  t, 
vleld   data   accumulated   by   the   Bureau   of  p      ^^^  Bronco,  an  atomic  blast  experl-  Pro^uctlon^        relationships    are    considered 
Mines.  Although  more  than  125.000  ol  -yield  proposed  to  test  a  possible  method  for         Co-product    f^^^^^J^^P^  ^^at  will  be  re- 
assays  have  been  made,  there  are  significant  ^blevlng    shale-oil    production    by    under-  he^« '^  ^f^^^  ^^f*,  P«',e   bef^^^^^ 
Umltatlons  to  the  available  data.  These  Urn-  "combustion,    is    now    being   worked  "\°^«*^^^Xnt  shale  after  retorting, 
itatlons  are   the  inadequate  geographic  and  g              ^^^    proposed    explosion.    Tests    for  ^^-i^^^^f^Suv  of  co-producing  llO,  and 
stratlgraphic  coverage  of  the  deposits  and  the  ^^^i„     .^ale  oil  from  oil  shale  in  place       J^^J'°''^}^^^ll^°l  oU  bv  mining  and  'proc- 
fact  that  for  much  of  the  formation  the  only  P           ^^^ ^     ^^^^^  technical   success,   al-  l^^.^^^^^J^^.l^a  nahcolite-bearlng  oil 
samples  available  for  study  have  been  drUl-  ^              ^  number  of  patents  coveting  «^\"^  .^„^'^^""*  ortoern  part  of  Colorado's 
cutting  samples  rather  than  the  much  more  ^^^   J^^^iated   metiiods   have   been    issued.  e^,^>« JJ-f^^el/BLTn  r^^^^^^ 
"The  Devonian  "black'-  shales  of  the  central  Consumption  pattrm  fonrJ'lNaAl.OK  CO.l    occurs    in    an  ^rea 
UnTted  StoTs  coi^tuute  a  huge  resource  of  ^he   shale  oil    produced   will   have   to   be  greater  than  3°°  Z''^^*"^"^^,  '^  „^ '^aTe 
^c^lfuef energy   Theses  marine  sediments,  .dipped    to    major   refinint:    and    marketing  graphic  section  of  F'^^^^l^Z^^f^^^^^^on 
c^tilnlng  organic  matter  relatively  poor  in  'cen^t^  The  end  use  patterns  for  sh.le  oil  Lying  below  the  M«^hogany  ^"^^  ^^'l^'^^, 
hyd^gen%bout  50  percent  of  that  In  Green  ^111  follow.  In  general,  those  for  petro  eum  ranges  in  thickness  to  700  feet,  m  this  sec 
River  OU  Shale),  occur  from  Texas  to  New  ^^^    natural    gas.   Present   proce^ing   tech-  tion    alumina   in    ^^^XT^^J^l^^^^^/ ^t 
York  and  from  Alabama  through  Michigan.  ,„ques.  usually  Involving  hydrogenation  with  ^mes    the    free    world  s    known    supply    oi 
These  shales  may  represent  an  oil  resource  severe    conditions,   to   reduce    nitrogen    and  alumina  In  bauxite.              dawsonlte-bearlng 
of  1  trililon  barrels,  but  little  definite  Infor-  ^^..^^  contents  of  the  shale  nil  will  probably         Through   much  ^/^  *^«  ^^^^Xsht^  In 
matlon  on  the  deposits  Is  available.  result  In  much  of  the  oil   -^flnK  '^"^•^^^^.^^  section  nahcollte  ^^^^ ''^^^fj'  ^/^^^  pure 
OU-shale   deposits   occur   on  every  contl-  as    gasoline   or   other   light   distllla^.  Jhe     vugs  and  yystal.na««.^  This  annc»^p^^^ 

^.^^^%'.!Tv^T.nTLt:rn-^£  ^^si:::yis:^.':iiz^^^  =--?-"^"'iE^^^^^^   o 
iSbr^'^^'^^^^*""^'^""""  h:T^^^:^^^^i^^^^?^^^  jo^^^^bJ^pi^-ar^ernr^.^' 

Potential  oil  production  from  the  world's  attention  because  of  air  pollution  by  sulfur  Economic  factors 

oU-shale  deposits  furnishes  no  competition  oxides  and  it  is  to  be  ^fP«f ted  that  nitrogen  probable  production  of  shale  oil 

to  OU  produced  from  the  United  States  Green  ^111  receive  similar  attention  in  the  future^  The  mos^  P^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

River  Formation.  Oil  produced  in  quantity  Although  the  bulk  of  the  shale  oil  %^in  be  ^                    ^^^^    ^f    Colorado,    Utah,    and 

from  the  Athabasca  tar  sand  deposit  in  Al-  ^^ed  as  fuel,  specialty  Items  may  be  a  signlfl-  '          j^^     ^he  shale  Is  located  in  a  sparsely 

berta.  Canada,  probably  will  affect  market-  ^.^nt   economic   factor   to   the   success   of   a  y         ^i.arld  area.  The  deposlMocatlons 

ofi-^S-lM.  "r Sf,  'cSi^r..cr.£  «'="■.=  s^r'p-?^,.. .. .....  ..=..  - ».- 
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cesslty  to  make  a  pipeline  quality  crude  shale 
oil  Is  Impoeed  on  the  producer. 

In  recent  years  the  federal  government 
granted  some  exploration  permits  for  sodium 
mineral  search  In  the  Plceance  Creek  Basin. 
Many  additional  applications  were  filed  but 
not  granted.  These  sodium  exploration  ap- 
plications, granted  and  not  granted,  cover 
most  of  the  thick,  rich  oU-shale  deposits  In 
Rio  Blanco  County,  Colo.  Coring  under  the 
granted  permits  found  nahcollte  and  daw- 
sonlte  plus  some  halite.  Oil  and  gas  leases 
had  been  granted  previously  over  much  of 
the  "withdrawn"  oil-shale  land,  establish- 
ing precedent  for  validity  of  the  sodium  lease 
applications.  To  complicate  this  question, 
mining  claims  based  on  discovery  of  alumi- 
num have  been  filed  covering  the  same  land 
as  the  sodium  exploration  applications.  Most 
of  these  claims  are  not  owned  by  those  who 
filed  sodium  prospecting  applications  on  the 
same  land.  Piling  of  these  mining  claims  has 
only  recently  been  terminated. 

Legal  problems  posed  by  these  evente  in- 
clude definitions  of  validity  of  the  sodium 
lease  applications  before  and  after  explora- 
tions, validity  of  the  aluminum  mining 
claims,  whether  dawsonlte  Is  a  claimable  or 
a  leasable  mineral,  and  which  filing  form 
takes  precedence  over  the  other.  All  of  the 
problems  tie  up  any  possible  development  of 
the  thick  oil  shales  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Plceance  Creek  Basin. 

The  regulating  of  oil  imports  has  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  development  of  a  shale- 
oil  Industry.  A  change  to  allow  the  Importa- 
tion of  more  Inexpensive  foreign  oil  could 
act  adversely  to  the  health  of  a  new  shale- 
oil  industry.  Conversely,  a  further  limitation 
on  Imports,  through  controls  by  the  Depvart- 
ment  of  by  an  adverse  political  situation 
could  contribute  to  the  rapid  development  of 
shale-oil  production.  In  this  situation,  low- 
cost  energy  and  security  of  supply  are  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  first  suggests  an 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  low-cost  foreign 
petroleum;  the  second  a  reliance  on  domestic 
supplies  or  on  supply  by  stable,  friendly, 
foreign  countries. 

Under  present  tax  laws,  a  depletion  allow- 
ance of  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the  oU- 
sbale  rock  as  mined  can  be  deducted  from 
the  taxable  income  of  a  commercial  oil-shale 
operator  In  figuring  income  tax  liability 
(provided  that  amount  does  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  taxable  Income  computed  with- 
out allowance  for  depletion).  Oil  shale,  as 
petroleum  ana  all  minerals.  Is  a  natural  re- 
source that  Is  entlted  to  a  depletion  allow- 
ance The  depletion-allowance  provisions  of 
Federal  tax  laws  reflect  a  recognition  of  the 
wasting-asset  nature  of  the  extractive  min- 
eral Industries.  Allowable  percentage  deple- 
tion rates  range  from  5  to  27.5  percent.  A 
change  to  allow  a  larger  depletion  rate  would 
make  the  production  of  shale  oil  more 
economically  attractive. 

Large-scale  processing,  1  to  2  million  tons 
of  shale  per  day,  implies  a  tremendous  waste 
disposal  problem.  This  poses  unsolved  prob- 
lems In  water  and  air  pollution,  damage  to 
vegetation,  permanent  or  long-term  damage 
to  the  landscape  and  concurrently  a  large 
economic  liability  In  materials  handling. 

Technology 
Production  of  fuels  from  oil  shale  began  in 
Prance  in  1838.  Since  that  time  various  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  have  attempted 
to  exploit  this  resource  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Industrial  shale-oil  production  con- 
tinued sporadically  In  France  and  Scotland 
from  the  middle  1800's  until  the  early  1960's. 
Government  subsidy  and  or  Import  duties  on 
petroleum  products  accounted,  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  Industry's  100-year  life.  Brazil 
and  Canada  have  been  active  In  oil-shale 
development  work  and  Australia,  Estonia, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Red  China 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  achieved  com- 
mercial production  of  shale  oil.  However, 
the  only  known  large-scale  shale-oil  produc- 


tion today  Is  In  the  Russian  controlled  Esto- 
nian plant,  near  Leningrad,  and  the  Red 
Chinese  operation  at  Pushun,  Manchuria. 

Over  the  past  60  years  or  so,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  mine  and  retort  oil  shale 
in  the  Plceance  Creek  Basin.  Pour  of  the 
more  extensive  investigations  were  conduct- 
ed near  Rifle,  Colo.,  by  (1)  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  under  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Puels  Act, 
(2)  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  (3)  the 
Colony  Development  Co..  and  (4)  a  group  of 
six  oil  companies.  Including  Socony  Mobil 
as  Project  Manager. 

Dviring  1944-56,  pilot-plant  Investigations 
of  mining  and  retorting  oil  shale  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  demon- 
stration mine  was  opened  in  a  73-foot  mln- 
able  section  of  the  Mahogany  zone  to  show 
that  low  mining  costs  and  high  recovery  in 
a  room-and-plUar  operation  were  possible. 
An  extraction  ratio  of  75  percent  was  at- 
tained and  mining  costs  computed  during 
the  period  of  operation  In  the  1940's  ranged 
between  47  and  56  cents  per  ton. 

Of  the  numerous  retorts  studied  In  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  program,  the  gas-combus- 
tion retort  gave  the  most  promising  results. 
This  retort  is  a  vertical,  refractory-lined  ves- 
sel through  which  crushed  shale  moves 
downward  by  gravity.  Recycled  gases  enter 
the  bottom  of  the  retort  and  are  heated  by 
the  hot  retorted  shale  as  they  pass  upward 
through  the  vessel.  Air  is  injected  into  the 
retort  at  a  point  approximately  one-third  of 
the  way  up  from  the  bottom,  and  Is  mixed 
with  the  rising,  hot  recycle  gases.  Combus- 
tion of  the  ?ases  and  some  residual  carbon 
from  the  spent  shale  heats  the  raw  shale 
immediately  above  the  combustion  zone  to 
retorting  temperature.  Oil  vapors  and  gases 
are  cooled  by  the  incoming  shale  and  leave 
the  top  of  the  retort  as  a  mist.  The  novel 
nwnner  in  which  retortlni?.  combustion,  heat 
exchange,  and  product  recovery  are  carried 
out  gives  high-retorting  and  thermal  effi- 
ciencies. The  process  does  not  require  cool- 
ing w.iter,  an  important  feature  because  of 
the  .semiarid  regions  in  which  the  shale  de- 
posits occur. 

The  retort  developed  by  Union  OH  Co.  of 
California  also  consists  of  a  vertical  refrac- 
tory-lined vessel.  It.  however,  operates  on 
.1  downdraf  t  principle  and  the  shale  is  moved 
upward  through  the  retort  by  a  unique 
charging  mechanism  referred  to  as  a  "rock 
pump".  Heat  Is  supplied  by  combustion  of 
the  organic  matter  remaining  on  the  retorted 
shale  and  Is  transferred,  as  in  the  gas-com- 
bustion retort,  by  direct  gas-to-soUds  ex- 
change. The  oil  is  condensed  on  the  cool. 
Incoming  shale  and  flows  over  It  to  an  out- 
let at  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  This  process, 
also,  does  not  require  cooling  water. 

Two  major  efforts  .ire  being  made  toward 
utilizing  oil  shiflle  by  mining  and  above- 
ground  retorting  techniques.  One  of  these  Is 
using  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
near  Rifle,  Colo.  In  M.iy  of  1964,  these  facili- 
ties were  leased  by  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  Research  Foundation  and  are  being 
operated  by  It  under  a  research  contract  with, 
six  oil  companies;  Mobil,  which  acts  as  proj- 
ect manager.  Humble,  Phillips.  Sinclair.  Pan 
American,  and  Continental.  The  first  phase 
of  the  research,  which  lasted  approximately. 
2'2  years,  was  devoted  primarily  to  studying 
the  gas-combustion  retorting  process  In  two 
small  pilot  plants  that  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Bureau.  The  second  phase,  started  in 
May  1966,  involved  both  mining  and  retort- 
ing. The  retorting  included  use  of  the  largest 
g£is-combustion  process  pilot  plant  at  the 
facilities  This  phase  lasted  IB  months.  The 
entire  program  Involved  an  expenditure  of 
about  $7  2  million.  All  of  the  research  was 
on  a  pilot-plant  scale  and  thus  will  not 
lead  immediately  to  a  commercial  operation. 

The  iecond  major  effort  is  by  TOSCO. 
TOSCO  operations  on  Parachute  Creek  north 
of  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  have  been  In  prog- 
ress for  about  3  years.  These  operations  In- 


cluded construction  of  a  "semi-works"  plant 
using  the  TOSCO  retort,  and  the  attendant 
opening  of  a  mine.  The  retort  Is  a  rotary- 
type  kiln  utilizing  externally  heated  balls 
to  accomplish  retorting.  Shale  feed  of  -'^ 
inch  size  Is  preheated  and  pneumatically 
conveyed  through  a  vertical  pipe  by  flue 
gases  from  a  ball  heating  furnace.  The  pre- 
heated shale  then  enters  the  rotary  re- 
torting kiln  with  the  heated  balls  where  it 
is  brought  to  a  retorting  temperature  of  900» 
P  by  conductive  and  radiant  heat  exchange 
with  the  balls.  A  trommel  receiving  the  re- 
torting kiln  discharge  recovers  the  balls  from 
the  shale  dust  and  they  are  cycled  for  re- 
heating while  the  spend  shale  Is  routed  to 
disposal  by  a  screw  conveyer.  Excellent  oil 
recoveries  and  high  shale  throughput  rates 
have  been  reported.  The  announced  objective 
of  the  undertaking  is  to  achieve  full  plant 
operation  at  a  level  of  about  66,000  tons  per 
day. 

Operations  described  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion will  use  modern  developments  of  the 
room-and-plllar  mining  method.  Two  other 
approaches  have  been  proposed.  One  of  these 
is  large-scale,  open-pit  mining  that  has  the 
potential  of  producing  shale  at  a  low  cost  per 
ton.  The  other  new  approach  to  mining  Is 
the  use  of  automatic  mining  machines. 
Machines  that  have  been  proposed  are  out- 
growths of  equipment  used  for  tunneling 
operations  that  have  been  successful  in  mate- 
rials more  easily  mined  than  oil  shale. 

Several  retorting  processes,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  described,  are  receiving  some 
attention.  One,  known  as  the  Petroslx  process, 
is  a  variation  of  gas-combustion  retorting. 
Another  variation  of  the  gas-combustion  re- 
tort developed  by  John  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Development  Engineering,  Inc.,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  is  claimed  to  be  applicable  to  oil- 
shale  retorting. 

In  aboveground  moving-bed  operations, 
segregation  of  various  sizes  of  crushed  shale 
creates  a  serious  obstacle  to  efficient  con- 
tinuous retorting.  The  degree  of  segregation 
increases  with  the  particle  size  range  and 
the  deleterious  effects  are  magnified  sharply 
as  the  particle  size  range  extends  below  '4 
Inch.  Pressure  drops  through  the  bed  rise  to 
a  point  where  channeling  of  gas  or  other 
heat-carrying  media  begins  and  this  leads  to 
uneven  lieat  distribution.  Heat  is  concen- 
trated in  the  channels  and,  if  sufficiently 
high  temperature  levels  are  reached  in  the 
bed,  fusion  of  the  morganlc  material,  or 
cllnkering,  occurs.  The  operation  then  must 
cease  and  the  fused  material  must  be  re- 
moved. Movement  of  the  shale  through  the 
vessel  must  be  controlled  in  such  a  manner 
that  segregation  does  not  occur. 

The  state  of  the  shale  retorting  science  has 
not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  run-of- 
the-mlU  crushed  shale  can  be  efficiently 
utilized  by  the  several  modern  retorting 
processes  that  have  reached  a  reasonable 
stage  of  development.  To  avoid  waste  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  oil-shale  re- 
sources (12-15  percent)  one  of  three  alter- 
natives may  be  taken  in  building  a  commer- 
cial oil-shale  plant  at  the  present  time,  these 
are:  (1)  Use  a  system  designed  to  retort  fine 
shale  and  grind  all  mined  shale  accordingly, 
(2)  use  a  system  designed  to  retort  large 
particle  size  shale,  screening  out  the  fines 
and  brlquettlng  them  for  retort  feed,  or  (3) 
use  two  types  of  retorts,  one  for  fines  and 
one  for  the  oversize. 

Because  mining,  crushing,  and  retorting 
make  up  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  shale  oil,  retorting  shale  in  place 
is  being  Investigated  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  shale-oil  production.  This  ap- 
proach Is  attractive  for  several  other  reasons. 
It  may  be  applicable  to  deposits  of  various 
thicknesses,  grades,  and  quantities  of  over- 
burden. In  addition.  It  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  disposing  of  large  quantities  of  spent 
shale.  Two  major  approaches  to  this  problem 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  Investigation.  They 
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differ  principally  in  the  manner  P'-"P°«^^^°^ 
Seating  permeability  In  the  shale  bed.  One 
approach  proposes  limited  fractoring.  where- 
as the  other  proposes  massive  fracturing. 

When    limited    fracturing    techniques    .re 
emploved,  wells  are  drilled  into  the  shale  bed. 
and  a  "series  of  horizontal  fractures  are  pro- 
duced  between   them   to  provide   paths   for 
injected  and  produced  gases  and  "QU'ls   I" 
one  approach  the  shale  adjacent  to  the  in- 
Jectlon    well    Is    Ignited    by    some    suUable 
means,  and  the  burning  zone  moved  o^^tward 
Uom  the  well  at  a  controlled  rate.  Heat  Is 
transferred    from    the    combustion   gases   to 
he  cold  shale  and  also  by  conduction  from 
the  burning  zone  to  adjacent  shale.  The  hy- 
drocarbons produced  by  pyrolysls  are  swept 
through    thi    fractures    into    the   produc  ng 
wells  by  the  stream  of  gaseous  combustion 

'""^Sr  Oil   and  Gas  Co.  began  studying 
the  feasibility  of  in  situ  retorting  oil  shale  In 
1953   Prom  these  tests  and  subsequent  ones 
made  during  the  following  year,  it  was  con- 
duded   that   communication   between   wells 
could  be  established   through   induced  and 
natural  fracture  systems,  that  wells  could  be 
lenited  successfully  although  high  pressures 
were   required   to   maintain    Injection   rates 
during  the  heating  period,  and  that  combus- 
rlon  could  be  established  and  maintained  in 
he  sharbed.  More  recently  Sinclair  Oil  and 
Gas  CO.  has  been  conducting  extensive  field 
research  at  a  site  on  Yellow  Creek  In  Rio 
Blanco  County.  Colo.  „„„„„ 

one  of  the  newer  in  situ  shale  recovery 
processes  had  been  patented  by  EquUy  Oil 
Co  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  process  employs 
injection  of  hot  natural  gas  to  retort  the 
shale  and  It  has  been  applied  in  a  field  ex- 
periment in  the  Plceance  Creek  Basin 

In  another  approach,  l^sltu  retorting  by 
steam  is  being  Investigated  by  Shell  Oil  Ca 
In  this  process,  the  steam  boiler  is  Ared  by 
methane^btalned  by  pyrolysls  of  the  shale. 
Because  of  retorting  with  steam,  the  meth- 
ane is  undiluted  with  products  ot  c^^^hus- 
lion  and  should  make  an  excellent  fuel.  How- 
ever the  fuel  value  of  the  carbon  residue  re- 
maining m  the  shale  would  be  lost. 

In  situ  field  tests  have  also  been  conducted 
by  Mobil  on  CO.,  but  little  Information  on 
their  operation  has  been  released. 

success  of  any  In  situ  process  Is  directly 
dependent  on  the  permeability  that  exists  or 
can  be  created  in  a  shale  bed.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  presently  studying  two  methods  for 
creating  permeability.  The  first  uses  hlgh- 
vouage  eiectrlclty  to  fracture  the  shale  at 
predetermined  locations  approximately  par- 
allel to  the  shale  bedding  planes.  Field  tests 
are    being    conducted    in    shale    beds    near 
Rock  springs,  Wyo.,  to  determine  whether  oil 
shale  under  pressure  of  overburden  responds 
he  same  to  the  passage  of  high-voltage  elec- 
tricity as  do  unrestrained  blocks  In  the  la- 
boratory. The  second  approach,  wh  ch  Is  un- 
derway at  the  same  field  location.  Is  a  study 
of  The   detonation   of  liquid   nitroglycerine 
injected  Into  natural  or  Induced  permeable 
Lones   to  create  fracturing  In  oil-shale  beds^ 
The  site  of  the  preceding  experiments  is 
also  being  used  for  an  attempt  to  recover 
shL  oil  from  a  bed  of  shale  that  was  frac- 
url^  first  by  electricity  and  then  by  liquid 
nUroglycerlne.  Preliminary  tests  "se  super- 
heated steam  as  a  heat-carrying  medium.  If 
Sactory  recovery  techniques  are  develop- 
ed, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  conduct  un- 
derground combustion. 

The  second  approach  is  represented  by  the 
Plowshare  program  for  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear explosives;  study  is  being  made  of  the 
fSblUty  of  using  a  confined  underground 
nucie'^^rLploslon'for  Shattering  vei^^^^^^^^^^ 
quantities  of  oil  shale  from  ''hlch  shale  oU 
would  subsequently  be  recovered  by  In  situ 
Ttortlng  techniques.  Because  of  a  single  nu- 
clear explosive  would  fracture  several  mUllon 

tons  of  sh^le-  »^  "^«  "^^^  "^"/^.f'faTAn 
approach  to  the  utilization  of  oil  shale.  An 


experiment   to   test   this   approach   Is   being 
proposed  as  a  Joint  effort  of  government  and 

orivate  industry.  ^        .  , „ 

Fuels  and  chemicals  can  be  produced  from 
shale  oil  by  using  established  techniques  ap- 
propriately modified  to  account  f^"^  f  «^": 
ences  in  composition  between  shale  oil  and 
petroleum 


on.  SHALE    (SHALE  On-l—Ot-rlOOK 

Demand 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  shale-oil  industry 
in  the  United  States,  the  assumption  used 
for  the  future  pattern  of  utilization  of  shale 
on  is  that  It  will  follow  the  patterns  pro- 
St^  for  total  liquid  fuels  in  1980  and  2000 
ind  that  the  shale-oil  contribution  in  each 
sSlon  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  total 
S-on  demand  to  total  liquid-fuels  de- 
mand. 


PROJECTfO  US    DfMAND  FOR  SHALL.OIL 
|ln  millions  ct  battels) 
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Because  no  new  major  shale-oil  industry  is 
envisioned  lor  the  rest  of  the  wor  d^  no  es  - 
mate  of  shale-oil  demand  uutMde  of  t.ie 
United  States  has  been  made 

There    s  a  need  lor  continuous  evaluation 
of  trends  in  petroleum-product  cjuahty  and 
markets,  and  of  the  applicability  to  «ha  1^  "U 
demand  of  improvements  in  Petro^"^;/  «'- 
ing  methods  as  they  are  developed   The  hlpn 
evel  of  research  and  development  in  the  pe- 
troleum-refining  industry   and   the   adapta- 
bilitv  of  some  petroleum-rennms:  techniques 
to  shale  oil,  mitigate  the  need  lor  a  major 
^ori  dtrected  toward  development  of  unique 
methods  tor  shale-oil  refining. 
.Sn/'P'y 
The    extent    and    nature    of    domestic    oll- 
Jle  resources  are  discussed  '"  the  o.l-sha,e 
b^k^round  profile    The  rate  ..f  technologic 
^dvancemen/in  reducing  oP-;'/'»|„^-"  *^' 
determine  how  much  shale  oil  ^    >  '^^  P^°- 
diuxHl  irom  these  resources   The  rel.monsWp 
between    opcr,-\tlug    cost    and    1H80    .'-haie  oi 
nrod«f"on  1.-^  sh.>wn  on  ,he  following  chart; 
file  =^nimptlnns  and  operating  costs  used  to 
develop    tills    chart    are    summ,.ri/cd    in   the 
table  below; 


. ^  '  OpetatinE  cost  (doHats 

Technology  u^ed  yea,    ,n  per  hattel) 


Retoding 


1st  generation  fas  combustion.  - 
Above  v,ilh  a60-lt  diameter  teloct. 
2d  F.enetation  eas  combustion  ... 


MinmK 


Room  and  pi'la' 

1)0 

Cut  and  till 


—      Year    in 

opetalinn 


197? 
1976 

1980 


Belfiie  by-       Alter  bv- 

(iinilucl  prortuci 

cicrlil  credit 


$?  10 
1  b7 
1  ?8 


49 
.97 


The  cost  of  producing  shale  oil  is  the  key 
to  when  the  Nation's  vast  oil-shale  deposits 
win  be  developed.  Currently,  ^«hale-ol  in- 
H„=trv  annears  to  be  onlv  mareinalU  uttrac- 
tlTe'thus"^  Eduction  in"  cost  is  prerequl.,ite 
If  ir^dustrv  is  to  develop  a  meaningful  shale- 
oil  product  on  rate  of  the  order  of  at  least 
a  mniion  barrels  per  day  by  1980.  The  extent 
to  which  the  goal  may  be  met.  or  perhaps 
excSed  by  a  factor  or  two.  depend.s  on  how 
successful/   the    envisioned    scale-up     and 

echnologl^  improvements  are  accompUshed. 
New     technological      developments      that 

^i^-^r 'srr  sfpff srs 

be  achieved  through  research  and  develop- 
ment on  room-and  pillar  configuration^ 

Tlie  principal  improvements  that  might  be 
made  in  open-pit  technology  are  in  the  de- 
Telopmen?  of  large-capacity  machines,  auto- 
mS  and  improved  methods  of  transport- 

'''ln°id?al   on-shale  mining  system   Is  one 
that  could  be  used  to  extract  the  ^-"  ^-p- 
thickness  (up  to  several  hundred  feeti.  re- 
cover near  v^OO  percent  of  the  depos  t.  pre- 
vent land-surface  damage  and  despoilment 
and    he    sufficiently    economical    to    permit 
extraction     of     substantially     lower-quality 
shale  thL  possible  by  current  technology. 
T^e  key  elements  envisioned  for  such  a  sys- 
^r^  are  continuous  shale  breaking,  mexpen- 
2Z     loading    and    haulage,     and     positive 
ground  control  by  fining  the  underground 
fo?ds  with  spent  shale.  As   this   systen,  is 
developed  it  may  be  possible  to  retort  the 
sha'e  underground  Immediately  m  a  mobne 

'^?o^educe  the  expense  of  naming,  crush- 
ing and  retorting,  which  make  up  about  60 
pelcent  of  the  cost  of  producing  shale  oil, 
retortmg  the  shale  In  place  should   be  In- 

Testlgatld.  The  success  of  ^^'^^^^^^iZxiZ 
require    research    on    method    of    creating 


nermeabilitv  In  the  thalebed  through  use  of 
hXvol  ge  electricity,  liquid  ^mtroglyc- 
erme.  hydfaulic  fracturing,  or  nuclear  explo- 

'*Y'rge-scale  development  of  the  oil-shale 
indusuv  will  create  environmental  problems 
Lf  solid  vTaste  disposal,  air  and  water  poUu- 
tion.  and  damage  to  vegetation. 

CoTW/usioTi.s  and  appraisal 
Although  the  vast  domestic  resources  of  oil 
shale  contain  the  equivalent  "^  abmit  '0 
1  mes  the  present  domestic  proved  reserves 
of  crude  peuoleum.  commercial  development 
\l  complicated  bv  technologic  caps  and  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  Reduc- 
tdn  production  costs  is  prerequisite  to  the 
ZerVeLe  of  a  significant  commercial  shale- 
oil  industry. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  0 
the  Committee  on  Government  ppere. 
tlons  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
<;p<;«;ion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  ^-Jthout  its 
being  charged  to  either  side,  that  I  may 
^neeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

°^1J?"lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  that  suggestion  for  a  mo- 

""ut.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  I  must  get 
unanimous  consent  In  order  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACTIONS    IN    RE- 
DUCING BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
the  last  few  hours  have  caused  everyone 
In  America  to  "reassess"  and  "reap- 
praise." but  one  part  of  the  President's 
speech  which  seems  to  have  gone  past 
most  people,  because  most  people  are 
reassessing  the  political  situation,  has  to 
do  with  the  remarks  which  the  President 
made  with  respect  to  the  budget  and  our 
finances.  I  am  going  to  read  a  portion  of 
those  remarks,  but  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  portion  of  his  re- 
marks beginning  with  "deficit  of  $20 
billion,"  and  going  on  for  several  para- 
graphs thereafter  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f ollow.s : 

DEFICIT   OF   $20   BILLIO.V 

On  many  occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
without  higher  taxes  or  decreased  expendi- 
tures, next  year's  deficit  would  again  be 
around  $20  billion.  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  set  strict  priorities  in  our  spending. 
I  have  stressed  that  failure  to  act — promptly 
and  decisively — would  raise  strong  doubts 
throughout  the  world  about  America's  will- 
ingness to  keep  lt«  financial  house  In  order. 

Yet  Congress  has  not  acted.  And  today  we 
face  the  sharpest  financial  threat  in  the  post- 
war era — a  threat  to  the  dollar's  role  as  the 
keystone  of  international  trade  and  finance. 

Last  week,  at  the  monetary  conference  in 
Stockholm,  the  major  industrial  countries 
took  a  big  step  toward  creating  a  new  inter- 
national monetary  asset  that  will  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system. 

But  to  make  this  system  work  the  United 
States  must  bring  Its  balance  of  payments 
to — or  close  to — equilibrium.  We  must  have 
a  responsible  fiscal  policy.  Enactment  of  a 
tax  increase  now.  together  with  expenditure 
control,  is  nece^-sary  to  protect  our  security, 
continue  our  prosperity,  and  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

What  is  now  at  stake  Is  seven  years  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity — in  those  seven  years, 
the  real  Income  of  the  average  American — 
after  taxes — rose  by  almost  30% — a  gain  as 
large  as  that  of  the  preceding  19  years. 

The  steps  we  must  take  to  convince  the 
world  are  exactly  the  steps  we  must  take  to 
sustain  our  economic  strength  at  home.  In 
the  past  eight  months,  prices  and  Interest 
rates  have  risen. 

We  must  move  from  debate  to  action. 
There  Is,  I  believe — in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress — a  growing  sense  of  urgency  that 
the  situation  must  be  corrected. 

My  budget  in  January  was  a  tight  one.  It 
fully  reflected  an  evaluation  of  our  most  de- 
manding needs. 

But  in  these  budgetary  matters,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  decide  alone.  The  Congress  has 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  determine  appro- 
priations and  taxes. 

REDUCTIONS   IN    BUDGET 

The  Congress  Is  now  considering  proposals 
for  reductions  in  our  national  budget. 


As  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  restraint 
that  includes  the  tax  surcharge,  I  shall  ap- 
prove appropriate  reductions  in  the  January 
budget  when  and  if  Congress  so  decides. 

One  thing  is  unmistakably  ciear:  Our  de- 
ficit must  be  reduced.  Failure  to  act  could 
bring  on  conditions  that  would  strike  hard- 
eat  at  those  people  we  are  striving  to  help. 

The  times  call  for  prudence  In  this  land 
of  plenty.  I  believe  we  have  the  character  to 
provide  it,  and  I  plead  with  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  to  serve  the  national  Interest, 
and  all  the  people. 

Now  let  me  give  you  my  estimate  of  the 
chances  for  peace:  the  peace  that  will  one 
day  stop  the  bloodshed  In  South  Vietnam, 
allow  that  people  to  rebuild  and  develop  their 
land,  and  permit  us  to  turn  more  fully  to  our 
tasks  at  home. 

I  cannot  promise  that  the  initiative  I  am 
announcing  tonight  vrtll  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  peace  than  the  more  than 
30  others  we  have  undertaken  and  agreed 
to  In  recent  years. 

It  is  our  hope  that  North  Vietnam,  after 
years  of  fighting  that  has  left  the  Issue  un- 
resolved, will  now  cease  its  efforts  to  achieve 
a  military  victory  and  Join  us  In  moving  to- 
ward peace. 

And  there  may  come  a  time  when  South 
Vietnamese — on  both  sides — are  able  to  work 
out  a  way  to  settle  their  differences  by  free 
political  choice  rather  than  by  war. 

As  Hanoi  considers  its  course,  it  should  be 
In  no  doubt  of  our  intentions.  It  must  not 
miscalculate  the  pressures  within  our  Demo- 
cracy in  this  election  year. 

We  have  no  intention  of  widening  this  war. 
But  the  United  States  will  not  accept  a  fake 
solution  to  this  long  and  arduous  struggle 
and  call  it  peace. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  precise  terms  of  an 
eventual  settlement. 

Our  objective  In  .South  Vietnam  has  never 
been  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  President  said: 
On  many  occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
without  higher  taxes  or  decreased  expendi- 
tures, next  year's  deficit  would  again  be 
around  $20  billion.  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  set  strict  priorities  in  our  spending. 
I  have  stressed  that  failure  to  act — promptly 
and  decisively — would  raise  strong  doubts 
throughout  the  world  about  America's  will- 
ingness to  keep  its  financial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  went  on 
last  night  in  the  same  vein.  I  think,  from 
a  reading  of  these  remarks,  it  must  be 
apparent  not  only  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  but  to  all  Americans  that  the 
President  pointed  to  Congress  and  said 
in  effect,  "If  there  are  any  taxes  to  be 
levied,  I  have  already  asked  for  them. 
If  there  are  expenditures  to  be  cut,  I 
have  asked  for  that,  and  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  it." 

I  recently  placed  in  the  Record  some 
figures  on  the  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  show 
that  in  the  last  8  years  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  cut  the  budget  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sig- 
nificantly in  all  but  2  years.  In  those  2 
years  the  cuts  were  still  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200  to  $400  million.  In  the 
other  years  the  cuts  have  been  of  re- 
markable amounts. 

Last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees were  able  to  effect  cuts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  $6.2  billion. 

I  think  the  thing  America  is  missing 
today  in  the  significance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  is  that  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  fiscal  policy  in  this  country,  If 
there  is  going  to  be  any  sensible  mone- 


tary policy,  if  we  are  going  to  take  any 
steps  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments 
back  into  normal  range.  Congress  is  the 
one  that  is  going  to  have  to  take  those 
steps.  Despite  the  statements  of  the 
President,  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
in  both  Houses  knows  that  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month  we  see 
more  and  higher  requests  for  additional 
money  for  the  President's  Great  Society 
programs. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  in 
these  areas,  but  we  cannot  continue  to 
buy  guns  and  butter  at  the  same  time. 
Despite  what  was  said  last  night,  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is 
not  the  end  of  the  cost  in  dollars  or  in 
lives  to  the  American  people  or  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

So  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  today 
to  direct  attention  to  these  particular  re- 
marks, and  to  say  to  my  fellow  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  now 
is  the  time,  as  we  are  doing  here,  to 
consider  not  only  a  tax  increase,  but  a 
tax  increase  with  decided  restrictions 
upon  expenditures. 

The  big  problem  in  this  country  is 
that  no  one,  either  downtown  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  or  up  here  on  the  Hill, 
has  been  willing  to  set  priorities.  But 
someone,  somewhere,  will  have  to  do  it, 
and  I  know  of  no  one  more  appropriate 
than  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
must  take  my  share  of  the  responsibility. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  can  properly  take 
the  lead  in  those  matters  except  the 
membership  of  those  two  committees. 

So  I  hope  that  while  we  are  consider- 
ing here  an  excise  tax  bill,  which  also,  as 
amended,  includes  an  income  tax  in- 
crease and  a  SB  billion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, we  will  look  at  these  thlng,i 
very  hard.  I  hope,  since  we  have  com- 
plained— and  I  do  not  like  that  word,  but 
Congress  has  complained — that  the  Pres- 
ident has  taken  over  too  many  respon- 
sibilities, and,  since  today  and  last  night 
the  President  has  tossed  this  little  ball 
of  wax  Into  the  hands  of  Congress,  that 
we  will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities.  I 
think  we  can.  I  think  we  can  make  mean- 
ingful cuts  in  expenditures.  I  think  that 
with  such  cuts — but  only  with  such 
acts — we  can  have  an  increase  in  the  in- 
come tax ;  and  I  think,  with  the  cuts,  we 
can  provide  a  set  of  priorities  and  a  sense 
of  direction  which  this  country,  in  my 
opinion,  has  lacked  for  several  years. 

So  the  challenge  has  been  put  up  to  us 
by  the  President.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  accept  its  responsibility,  state  its 
priorities,  set  out  its  alms  for  expenditure 
limitation,  and,  in  addition,  take  such 
other  steps  as  will  increase  the  income 
tax  and  bring  our  balance  of  payments 
back  to  a  more  favorable  position. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  tm  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  we  shall  vote  on  the  so-called 
Wllliams-Smathers  substitute  for  the 
revenue  bill  which  is  before  us. 

I  know  that  some  will  contend  that, 
because  of  the  President's  historic  and 
dramatic  statement  last  night,  we  should 
uroceed  to  adopt  this  .substitute.  I  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  impressed  as 
I  was  with  the  President's  statement,  it 
does  not  change  my  view,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  change  the  view  of  any 
Senator  with  regard  to  the  vote  which 
will  occur  tomorrow. 

If  we  are  to  agree  to  a  big  tax  increase, 
it  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  do  it  by  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  the  processes  that  Con- 
gress has  used  for  a  great  number  of 
vears    It  is  possible  to  enact  a  tax  In- 
crease by  conducting  hearings  and  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  issue,  and  not  buying 
the     administration's     recommendation 
like  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It  is  possible  to  do 
so  only  after  thoughtfully  analyzing  the 
recommendation  and  seeing  that  it  is  the 
best  fashion  in  which  the  desired  result 
can  be  accomplished  and  to  bring  forth 
what  we  believe  is  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
For  example.  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  could  be  considered,  if 
we  wanted  to  do  it— I  do  not  expect  to 
call  it  up— which  indicates  how  I  would 
go  about  raising  a  large  amount  of  rev- 
enue, if  that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  it 
would  restore  the  corporation  tax  back  to 
the  52-percent  rate  which  existed  pnor 
to  the  1964  tax  cut.  That  would  bring  in 
about  $2.9  billion  of  additional  revenue. 
Then  it  would  proceed  to  raise  income 
taxes  by  what  would  amount  to  about 
one-third,  by  simply  going  back  to  the 
rates  that  existed  after  the  first  step  of 
the  1964  tax  cut  on  individuals.  Instead 
of  having  a  surtax,  we  would  simply  fix 
a  tax  increase  within  the  rates.  My  pro- 
posal would  then  proceed  to  increase  the 
rates  for  capital  gains  from  25  percent 
to  27  >  2  percent. 

Instead  of  having  two  taxes,  we  would 
have  one  tax;  it  would  still  be  the  income 
tax  and  to  calculate  it  we  would  have 
one  set  of  rates,  and  that  is  how  much  we 
would  owe.  That  would  be  a  much  lesser 
burden  on  most  taxpayers.  It  would  be  a 
somewhat  heavier  burden  on  corpora- 
tions, but  corporations  are  able  to  stand 
a  heavier  burden. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
suggest  the  Imposition  of  that  tax  at  this 
point.   I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of 
statesmen  equaUy  as  loyal,  patriotic,  and 
conscious  of  their  duty  as  we  are.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  President  has  as  many 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  he  has  here  in  the 
Senate  They  have  a  very  fine  conunittee 
over  there,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means— the   oldest  committee  in   that 
body,  I  believe-which  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  senior  and  most  highly 
regarded  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Those    gentlemen,   in   my 
judgment,  will  initiate  a  tax  increase— if 


they  think  the  national  interest  requires 
it  if  they  agree  with  the  President,  and 
if'  they  agree  with  the  statements  we 
have  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
about  fiscal  responsibility  to  whatever 
extent  they  think  necessary  and  proper. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  WU- 
liams-Smathers   substitute   has   certain 
other  features  not  recommended  by  tne 
President.  In  fact,  it  still  has  an  item  or 
two  with  which  the  President  strongly 
disagrees.  For  example,  it  provides  for  a 
ceiling  on  Government  employees,  and 
imposes  the  ceiling  in  a  way  that  is  total- 
ly Impracticable.  It  says  that  at  any  tune 
that  the  number  of  employees  exceeds 
the  number  employed  on  September  20, 
1966  no  vacancy  can  be  filled  unless  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
proves it.  If  a  man  who  is  the  head  of 
some  particular  agency,  or  who  has  the 
top  office  in  a  major  city,  were  to  retire, 
that  position  could  not  be  filled  unless 
it  were  cleared  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  would  be  con- 
trolled to  such  on  extent  that  only  50 
percent  of  the  vacancies  referred  to  his 
discretion    could    be   filled    during    any 
quarter  when  the  number  of  employees 
exceeded  the  number  employed  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1966. 

It  would  make  much  more  sense  to  say 
that,  were  two  people  to  retire,  only  one 
of  those  two  jobs,  numerically  speaking, 
could  be  filled.  It  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  person  who  is  the  head 
of  the  agency,  or  the  personnel  execu- 
tive to  decide  whether  he  wanted  to  fill 
the  No  1  slot  and  dismiss  somebody 
holding  a  lesser  job  down  the  line  rather 
than  leave  unfilled  the  po-sition  of  super- 
visor. ,  .^      . 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
find  verv  little  reason  to  recommend  the 
personnel  ceiling  as  it  would  be  applied 
by  the  Williams-Smathers  substitute.  I 
rather  doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI  concurred  in  that 
section  of  the  amendment,  and  I  imagine 
it  to  be  the  idea  of  a  single  Senator, 
rather  than  of  two  Senators. 

Furthermore,  this  $6  billion  proposed 
cutback  is  more  or  less  a  figure  picked 
out  of  the  air.  Originally  $8  bUlion  was 
the  figure  picked  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!  when  he 
thought  up  his  proposal.  It  was  based 
on  what  he  believed  the  budget  deficit 
would  be,  according  to  eariier  adminis- 
tration statements— not  its  most  recent 
statements— and  based  on  the  theory 
that  we  could  have  a  balanced  budget 


during  a  tiaie  when  the  Nation  was  at 
war— something   that   has   never   hap- 


pened  during  my  time  in  the  Senate— 
and  it  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  a  10-percent 
surtax  reducing  the  estimated  deficit  by 
that  amount,  and  then  putting  a  freeze 
on  expenditures  for  the  difference. 

The  Senator  subsequently  adjusted  his 
budget  freeze  downward  by  $2  bUhon 
purely  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  And 
there  is  no  one  to  compromise  vrith. 

There  have  been  suggestions  from  the 
exec'itive  branch  directed  toward  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and,  I  believe,  even  directed 
toward  the  senior  Senator  from  De  a- 
ware    I  Mr.  Williams]    and  the  junior 


Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathctsI. 
indicating  their  judgment  that  a  lesser 
figure  would  be  more  practicable  and  tar 
more  in  the  national  ^tf «f  ^"o^«'"; 
just  grabbing  a  figure  of  $6  billion  out 
of  the  thin  air  Is  not  a  practical  way  to 
arrive  at  the  level  of  expenditures. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  not  a 
committee  with  the  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge to  know  -.vhat  would  be  the  best  level 
at  which  to  freeze  expenditures.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, which  does  have  thejcnowl- 
edee  and  experi^ise  and  the  staff,  could 
tell  us  at  what  level  the  expenditures 
should  be  frozen,  until  they  have  bad  an 
opportunity  to  study  all  the  items  that 
might  be  involved  and  to  consider  all  the 
problems  involved  in  the  matter. 

Mr  President,  those  are  just  some  of 
the  considerations  that  occur  to  me.  I 
personally  believe  thart,  we  should  not  un- 
dertake to  prab  the  ball  and  nm  off  with 
it  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
whether  the  House  of  RepresentAtives 
would  welcome  our  doing  a  thing  sucn  as 
that— in  view  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  revenue  measures  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Represent*- 
tivc'S. 

If  the  House  committee  feels  it  wants 
to  study  the  matter  further  and  give 
more  thou£:ht  and  study  to  the  ProPosed 
tax  increa.se  before  it  recomends  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  is  cer- 
tainly its  privilege  and,  in  my  judgment. 
it  would  be  well  that  we  recognize  that. 

For  those  reasons  and  for  a  number  of 
other  reasons,  I  still  remain  firm  m  my 
opinion  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  add 
some  huge  tax  increa^  to  a  revenue 
measure  which  was  merely  to  extend  and 
continue  excise  taxes  that  presently  exist. 
And  while  I  am  very  much  impressed  by 
what  the  President  said  last  ";''^ht  and 
am  moved  inwardly  to  accord  the  Presi- 
dent greater  cooperation  and  considera- 
tion for  his  program  and  suggestions.  I 
do  feel  that  this  is  not  the  way  we  should 
discharge  our  duty. 

I  believe  that  we  could  do  a  better  job 
and  a  more  thorough  job  if  ^e  were  to 
conduct  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the  tax 
measure,  preferably  based  o"^^  bUl  on 
this  subject  that  originates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  !.■«  a  matter  that 
the  Hou.se  has  been  .studying  for  a  year. 
I   doubt  vei7   much   that   the  House 
would  be  constrained  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
S  action  in  this  fashion  if  the  Senate 
should  see  fit  to  try  to  l"»Po«e  this  pro- 
vision on  the  House  by  a"?^"^"?f,P.\f/" 
entirely  different  revenue  bill  while  It  was 
being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
Wllliams-Smathers  substitute  amend- 
ment so  the  Members  tomorrow,  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  this 
substitute,  will  know  exactly  what  they 

are  voting  upon.  „,.„.„„c 

The  provisions  under  the  Will  ams- 
Smathers  amendment  can  appropriately 
be  grouped  Into  two  categories,  those 
which  appear  only  In  the  substitute  and 
those  which  are  in  both  the  substitute 
and  the  underlying  bill  for  which  the 
substitute  Is  offered.  It  is  only  the  first 
category  which  are  unique  to  the  sub- 
stitute and,  therefore,  are  the  provisions 
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to  which  attention  should  especially  be 
devoted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  staff  be  inserted  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summai-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  Williams-Smathers  Substitute 
Amendment  to  H.R    15414 

provisions   which   appear  only  in   the 
williams-smathers  substitute 

1.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  civilians 
employees  in  the  E.\ecutlve  Branch  (sec.  2)  : 
The  substitute  provides  that  no  vacancy  in 
the  executive  branch  is  to  be  filled,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  during  the  period  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  employees  In  the  executive 
branch  exceeds  the  aggregate  nuipber  em- 
ployed on  September  20,  1966.  However,  the 
Director  may  authorize  the  filling  of  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  vacancies.  The  following  executive 
agencies  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
this  provision:  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  postal  field  service,  the  CIA  (as  a  result 
of  a  floor  amendment),  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Also  excluded  are 
certain  CElsual  employees,  employees  em- 
ployed without  compensation,  employees 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  employees 
transferred  between  positions  within  the 
same  department  or  agency. 

2.  Limitation  on  expenditures  during 
fiscal  year  1969  (Sec.  41  :  The  substitute  pro- 
vides that  budget  expenditures  are  not  to 
exceed  $180  billion  ($6  billion  less  than  the 
budget  calls  for)  except  by — ( 1 )  expenditures 
In  excess  of  $25  billion  necessary  for  the  mili- 
tary effort  in  Southeast  Asia,  (2)  expendi- 
tures for  interest  in  excess  of  the  budget 
amount.  (3)  expenditures  for  veterans  bene- 
fits In  excess  of  the  budget  amount,  and  (4) 
expenditures  from  Social  Security  trust  funds 
In  excess  of  the  budget  amount.  In  the  case 
of  categories  (3)  and  (4)  the  only  excess 
amounts  to  be  taken  into  account  are  those 
provided  for  by  law  on  March  1.  1968. 

3.  Reexamination  of  the  Budget  (Sec.  5)  : 
The  substitute  directs  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reexamine  the 
budget  to  submit  to  Congress  within  30  days 
after  date  of  enactment  a  report  setting  forth 
proposed  reductions  in  obligational  authority 
of  at  least  $10  billion  and  priorities  for  allo- 
cating the  reductions  among  the  various 
Government  agencies  and  activities  in  a 
manner  which  least  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  Government. 

4.  Tax  Surcharge  isec.  7i:  The  substitute 
Imposes  a  10  percent  Income  uix  surcharge 
applicable  both  to  indivldu.ils  and  corpora- 
tions. In  the  case  of  individuals  the  surcharge 
Is  effective  for  the  period  from  .April  1,  1968 
through  June  30,  1969,  a  period  of  15  months. 
In  the  case  of  corporations  the  surcharge  is 
effective  from  January  1,  1968,  through  June 
30.  1969,  a  period  of  18  months.  The  surcharge 
In  the  case  of  Individuals,  does  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  the  first  two  brackets,  or  up  to 
the  level  of  $1,000  of  taxable  Income  in  the 
case  of  a  single  person  and  $2,000  of  taxable 
income  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple.  The 
withholding.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  be- 
gins the  10th  day  after  dat^  of  enact- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
raise  $9.8  billion  of  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $1.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Provisions  which  appear  In  both  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers substitute  and  the  bill  to 
which  the  substitute  is  offered. 

1.  Excise  Taxes;  Both  bills  continue  the 
existing  7  percent  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  until  December  31,  1969,  and 
then  provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  tax.  They  also 
continue  the  existing  10  percent  tax  on  tele- 
phone services  until  December  31,  1969,  and 


then  provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  tax. 

2.  Payment  of  Estimated  Tax  by  Corpora- 
tions :  Both  bills  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the  present  $100,000  corporate  exemption 
from  the  estimated  tax  payments  require- 
ment to  $5,500.  They  also  provide  for  In- 
creasing from  70  percent  to  80  percent  the 
liability  which  a  corporate  taxpayer  must 
pay  in  estimated  tax  payments  to  avoid  an 
addition  to  tax. 

3.  Quick  Refund  of  Overpayment  of  Esti- 
mated Tax  by  a  Corporation :  Both  bills  pro- 
vide for  a  quick  refund  of  an  overpayment 
of  estimated  tax  by  a  corporation  if  the  over- 
payment exceeds  the  corporation's  expected 
tax  by  at  least  10  percent  and  the  excess 
amounts  to  at  least  $500. 

4.  Timely  Mailing  of  Deposits:  Both  bills 
provide  that  where  a  taxpayer  malls  a  deposit 
of  tax  two  or  more  days  before  the  prescribed 
due  date,  the  mailing  Is  to  be  considered  a 
timely  deposit  even  though  the  deposit  Is 
received  after  the  due  date. 

b.  luierest  on  industrial  development 
bond.s:  Both  bills  provide  that  interest  on 
.so-railed  industrial  development  bonds  is  to 
be  excluded  from  inrome  tax  under  the  code 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Treasury  Dep.irtment.  as  in  effect  on 
March  13.  1968.  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  lortli  in  certain  prior  revenue 
rulings 

6.  Termination  of  exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds:  Both  bills  provide  that 
interest  on  industrial  development  bonds  is 
not  to  be  con.sideretl  tax  exempt  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  This  applies  only  to 
bonds  issued  alter  December  31.  1968.  In- 
dustrial (ievplupment  bonds  do  not  Include 
debt  witli  respect  to  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public:  debt  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities for  holdin-j  a  convention,  trade  show, 
etc  ;  debt  with  respect  to  an  airport,  flight 
lr:\ining  facility,  dock,  wharf,  grain  storage 
fac'llitv.  parking  facilitv.  or  similar  transpor- 
tation facilitv:  debt  for  facilities  for  furnsh- 
ing  electric  energy,  gas.  water,  sewage  or  solid 
waste  disposal,  or  air  or  water  pollution 
.tbatement;  or  debt  lor  facilities  owned  by  a 
St.ue  or  local  government  .ind  used  in  an 
acti\e  trade  or  business. 

7.  Public  Welfare  .Amendments:  (a)  Repeal 
of  limitation  on  Federal  participation  in  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  Both 
bills  remove  the  llinit:Uion  .set  by  tlie  Social 
.Security  .Amendments  of  1967  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial purticipation  in  the  AFDC  program 
biised  on  t!ie  proportion  of  the  child  popula- 
tion under  age  18  .iided  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  from  the  home  Under  the 
limitation,  tills  proportion  is  calculated  based 
on  the  child  population  in  each  State  on 
Janu.iry  1.  1968.  and  the  average  monthly 
number  of  children  dependent  because  of  the 
.I'oseiice  of  .i  parent  during  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1968.  The  limitation  becomes  effec- 
tive July  1.  1968. 

(b)  Assistance  to  families  with  unem- 
ployed fathers.  Both  bills  repeal  the  re- 
quirement established  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  that  in  order  for  a  de- 
pendent child  to  qualify  for  assistance  (In 
which  the  Federal  Government  participates) 
on  the  basis  of  the  unemployment  of  his 
father,  the  father  must  meet  certain  tests  of 
prior  attachment  to  the  labor  force.  The  bills 
Lilso  remove  the  absolute  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  assistance  iwlth  Federal  participa- 
tion) to  a  family  when  the  father  receives 
any  amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion during  the  same  month.  Under  the  bills, 
the  choice  as  to  whether  unemployment 
compensation  payments  can  be  supple- 
mented is  left  to  the  States. 

ici  Medical  .Assistance  (Medicaid).  Both 
bills  extend,  from  January  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  the  period  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  continue  to  make  match- 
ing payments,  under  Medicare  Part  B  cover- 
age, for  medical  services  to  welfare  recipients 
of  a  State  which  has  not  elected  such  cover- 
age. 


8.  Advertising  Income  of  Exempt  Organiza- 
tion Publishing  Periodical  Substantially  Re- 
lated to  Exempt  Purpose:  As  a  result  of  a 
floor  amendment,  both  bills  provide  that 
the  advertising  income  which  an  exempt  or- 
ganization receives  In  publishing  a  periodical 
Is  to  be  exempt  from  tax  If  the  publication 
of  the  periodical  is  substantially  related  to 
the  exempt  activities  of  the  organization. 

9.  Advertising  In  a  Political  Convention 
Program:  As  a  result  of  a  floor  amendment, 
both  bills  allow  a  deduction  for  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  for 
advertising  In  a  program  at  a  political  con- 
vention held  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  To  be  deducti- 
ble, the  expenses  must  meet  certain  tests 
designed  to  insure  that  the  expenses  are 
reasonable  advertising  expenses,  and  the 
ftmds  must  be  used  only  for  convention  ex- 
penses. 

10.  Tax  Exemption  for  Certain  Hospital 
Service  Corporations:  As  a  result  of  a  floor 
amendment,  both  bills  accord  tax-exempt 
status  to  certain  entitles  which  provide  Joint 
services  to  hospitals  which  themselves  are 
tax-exempt. 

11.  Proposals  for  Tax  Reform:  As  a  result 
of  a  floor  amendment,  both  bills  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968. 

12.  Foreign  Nations  Indebted  to  the  United 
States:  As  a  result  of  a  floor  amendment, 
both  bills  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  demand  payment  of  arrears  from  all 
countries  that  are  more  than  90  days  In 
arrears  In  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  debts  owed  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  further  provides  that  dollars 
presented  to  the  Treasury  by  a  country  that 
Is  In  arrears  are  not  to  be  redeemed  In  gold 
but  instead  are  to  be  credited  against  the 
debts  owed  by  the  country  to  this  country. 

13.  Textile  Import  Quota  System:  As  a 
result  of  a  floor  amendment,  both  bills  Im- 
pose certain  quotas  on  impwrts  of  specified 
textiles  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing rule  VIII,  I  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
25  minutes  on  a  matter  not  germane  to 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AIR  TRAFFIC   CONTROL  SAFETY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  lo- 
cated at  Nashua,  N.H.,  is  one  in  the  net- 
,work  of  air  traffic  control  centers  in 
America.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  the  Nashua 
station  plays  an  important  role  in  all 
safety  in  the  Boston  area  and  all  along 
the  northeastern  region.  I  have  visited 
this  installation  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  have  marveled  at  the  job  being  per- 
foiTOed  here  for  our  air  traveling  public. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  our 
travel  of  all  sorts  in  America  has  begun 
to  take  its  toll  on  the  men — the  control- 
lers who  operate  this  Nashua,  N.H.,  in- 
stallation. 

Mr.  President,  the  volume  of  aircraft 
trafific  in  the  United  States  is  truly  ex- 
ploding. In  just  one  area — commercial 
airline  traffic — in  the  first  10  weeks  of 
this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  23  per- 
cent over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1967.  However,  projected  volumes  of  air- 
craft  operations   from    1965   to    1980 — 
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-Aviation  Demand  and  Airport  Facility 
Requirement    Forecasts    for    Large    Aii 
Transportation    Hubs    Through    1980. 
JibSshed  in  August  of  1967-dwarf  this 
modest  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
forecasts  of  future  air  transportation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fore- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1 96")        1980 


aiicialt  opfMtif)ns(niininns) 
.-,11  cattiet  (millions) 
General  aviation  (million') 
imilanert  passenger';  (millions) 
■,chei)uled  diicaruo  (tons).    -. 


.'0   1 

i  8 

15  9 

69  b 

\.i 


74  6 

9  ! 

kb  1 

370.6 

19.7 


Percent 
increase 

269 
U3 

;i09 

433 
l,i" 


Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  1962 
analysis  of  the  density  of  registered  air- 
St  per  square  mile  for  the  lar.e  En|- 
li^h-soeaking  nations  shows  that  Canaaa 
ad  one  aircraft  per  1.000  square  miles^ 
he  united  Kingdom,  one  per  60,  and  the 
United   States,   one   per   28.   A   current 
Sure  would  no  doubt  alter  these  figures 
to  show  even  more  crowded  conditions 
n  thS  country.  Obviously,  unless  such 
traffic    were    under    control    the    con- 
sequences would  be  tragic.  Co"  yol  d^s 
exist  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed 
eral   Aviation   Admmistration.  But  few 
Jr  travelers   know   how   complete   and 
how  complicated  it  is  or  how  remarkable 
its  record  of  accomplishments. 

From  the  moment  the  door  of  a  com- 
JrZ  aircraft  is  closed  and  the  mobile 
stainvay  removed,  the  movements  of  the 
nlane— on  the  ground,  through  takeon 
fnv^e  to  destination,  landing  and 
taxiing  to  the  airline  terminal-are 
SSer  the  overall  control,  not  of  the  p.lot^ 
navigator,  and  crew,  but  of  a  group  of 
dedlSted  Government  employees  known 
as  air  traffic  controllers. 

These  men  work  in  the  glass  enclosed 
towers  one  sees  in  370  American  airports, 
"iving  clearance  to  planes  a.^  they  taxi 
tiand  from  the  landing  and  departure 
s?rips    They  work  in   darkened   rooms, 
deep  within  these  same  towers,  staring 
hour  after  hour  at  the  eerie  light  of 
radar  screens,  talking  to  pilots  of  mcom- 
ing  and  outgoing  aircraft,  keepmg  them 
serrated   safely   one   from   the   other, 
holding    some   aloft    in   c^efully   pre- 
scribed   areas    and    specified    altitudes^ 
while  others  are  landed  in  coordination 
with  those  taking  off.  They  work  m  simi- 
lar rooms  in  the  21  air  traffic  control 
centers   throughout   the   country    con- 
trolling the  flights  of  planes  after  they 
leave  the  range  of  local  control  facilities. 
It  is  the  unique  and  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  these  men  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  the  100  million  passengers 
and  crews  of  aircraft  soon  to  be  traye  - 
ing  the  air  highways  of  America.  It  is 
a   task   which   wath   the   mushrooming 
volume  of  air  traffic  daily  becomes  more 
difficult  for  these  men  to  perform,  more 
demanding  on  their  health  and  more  de- 
pendent on  their  judgment. 

Without  being  an  alarmist.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  within  the  aviation  Industry  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  trained 
men  available  in  the  air  traffic  control 
network.  Those  already  available  and 


working  are  dissatisfied.  Their  morale  is 
sinking.  Their  job  tenure  is  compara- 
tively short.  They  are  leaving  Govern- 
ment service  for  positions  in  private  in- 
dustry that  carry  less  awesome  responsi- 
bilities and  provide  greater  income.  At 
the  same  time,  the  program  Vo  recruit 
additional  air  traffic  controllers  suffers 
from  lack  of  financial  incentive  for  stu- 
dents and  outmoded  civil  .service  re- 
strictions against  rapid  advancement^ 

An  examination  into  the  reasons  for 
this  situation  reveals  that  something 
more  than  2  years  ago.  cutbacks  in  ap- 
propriations within  the  FAA  brought  to 
a  virtual  halt  the  recruitment  program 
for  controllers.  Mr.  Archie  League, 
former  Director  of  Air  Traffic  for  the 
FAA  and  now  Assistant  Administrator 
for  appraisal,  put  it  this  way: 

Our  pipeline  of  supply  lor  new  controllers 
was  shut  off 


In  addition,  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  new  traffic  control 
equipment  were  downgraded  so  that 
equipment  now  in  u.se  is  below  the  qual- 
itv  and  capability  of  newer  equipment 
already  available.  What  we  have  then  m 
the  hiuh  density  traffic  control  facilities 
is  a  condition  comparable  to  that  of  a 
militarv  unit  facine  an  enemy  force,  but 
doins  It  with  insufficient  manoower,  low 
morale,   and   inadequate   firepower. 

It  i<;  not  as  thoui^h  the  risini:  volume  of 
ah-  trafiic  was  unfore.seen  when  the  cur- 
tailment of  funds  took  place.  It  was  not 
as  thouph  this  curtailment  was  in  an 
area  which  might  have  been  considered 
a  luxurv.  Rather,  it  came  in  an  area  im- 
mediatelv  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
millions  "of  traveling  Americans.  Under 
the  circum.stanccs.  I  must  conclude  that 
the  economv  was  false.  And  that  it  has 
resulted  in  a  most  serious  and  pressing 
necessity  for  correction. 

Even  with  a  ■crash"  program  of  re- 
cruiting under  which  an  additional  1,^00 
traffic  controllers  have  been  authorized, 
the  present  shortage  of  qualified  person- 
nel cannot  immediately  be  filled.  This  is 
due  to  the  length  of  the  training  pro- 
gram and  to  -Whitten  amendment  re- 
strictions" on  advancement  throuah  the 
various  grades  of  the  Civil  Service  Sys- 

^  An  interview  with  Mr.  Walt  Buechler, 
chief  of  the  air  traffic  branch.  New  York 
area,  disclosed  a  typical  schedule  of 
progress  for  an  air  traffic  control 
trainee.  The  applicant  is  selected  from 
the  civil  service  registers. 
I   ask   unanimous  consent  that   this 

typical  schedule  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows 


bv  telephone  itenv,  ut  information  regarding 
aircraft  clearance,  flight  plans,  departure 
limes  and  other  routine  information  between 
tower  and  center  facilities.  Assuming  his 
nrui^ress  has  been  satisfactory,  he  becoines 
eligible  at  the  end  of  the  18-month  period 
for  .idvancenient  to  GS-10. 

From  18  t<)  30  months.  GS-10:  During  thU 
nerlod   he   works  on  Clearance  Delivery,  he 
1,  ..llowed  to  contart  planes  on  the  ground 
bv  means  of  radio.  He  goes  through    on  the 
,0b"  training  for  advancement  to  OS-U. 
^    Prom  30  to  42  months,  GS-11:  Now  he  Is 
qualified   to  speak   to  pilots  by  radio  aft*r 
their  planes  leave  terminal  petitions.  He  con- 
trc^   mem   through   the   t..xllng  to   runway 
phase  of  their  flights   before   p^^slng   them 
Z   to   local   rad:u   control.   Dtiring   the   final 
,;   months  of  this  period.   'Jf  '"»>•   f  .^"*"- 
lied    .serve  .is  an  ..sso<.-late  Radar  ControUw. 
working    as    an    assistant    to    fully    qualified 
Kad'r   controllers   but   still   not   eligible  for 
talking  u,  pilots  of  planes  m  A'Sf »•  ^t  the 
end  of  this  period,  if  found  cap.ib le  by  super- 
visory personnel,  he  becomes  a   fully  quail- 
tied  G.S-12  Radar  Ciir.troller 


First  6  months.  GS-6:  Applicant  Is  as- 
signed  to  facUIty  for  which  he  has  been 
recruited  and  in  which  a  vacancy  exists  His 
first  5  weeks  are  occupied  with  basic  class- 
room training  In  the  academic  phases  of  Air 
Trafiic  Control.  He  learns  the  procedures  and 
functions  of  the  various  types  of  faculties  in 
the  over-all  svstem.  The  remaining  portion 
of  his  first  6  months'  training  period  Is  spent 
in  learning  particularly  about  the  Installa- 
tion .n  which  he  wIU  work:  Its  own  geo- 
graphical features,  Its  own  weather  patterns, 
its  operational  procedures,  etc. 

From  7  to  18  months.  GS-8:  With  fully 
qualified  Radar  Controller  as  his  goal,  the 
"ralnees  now  works  on  Flight  Data,  passing 


Mr  McINTYRE,  It  is  noteworthy  that 
a  period  of  3'j  years  expires  irom  the 
time  an  applicinit  i..  accepted  as  a  trainee 
until  he  becomes  a  qualified  radai  an 
traffic  controller. 

There  lias  been  a  recent  and  intensive 
effort  un  the  part  of  the  FAA  to  augment 
the  recruiting  of  traffic  control  trainees 
and  10  cut  down  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  provide  fully  quahfied  radar 
controllers.   The  effort  is   two-pronged 
First,  to  create  greater  incentive  m  an 
traffic  control  as  a  profession,  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.s.sion  has  tentatively  re- 
vised the  job  standards  of  controllers  .so 
as  to  bring  about  grade  raises  later  thus 
tear  for  about  4.000  of  the  17.000  con- 
trollers bv  July,  and  eventually  for  many 
others.  At  the  present  time,  the  control- 
lers start  at  grade  6.  and  their  career 
step-ups  are  grades  8.  9.  10,  11,  and  12. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  pro- 
ijosed  that  they  be  started  at  grade  7  and 
follow    the    regular    route    up    through 
grades  9.  11.12.  and  13.  ^    ^  *ho 

To  qualifv  as  a  trainee  at  grade  7.  the 
applicant  must  have  a  college  degree  and 
at  least  a  year  of  training.  The  lop  grade 
13  jobs  would  be  confined  to  towers  and 
centers  in  high-density  traffic  areas,  such 
as  New  York,  Cliicago,  Boston.  Washing- 
ton, and  Los  Angeles.  „j  „„  a 
In  addition,  a  new  effort,  based  on  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  FAA  pro- 
tases to  accept  men  who  have  had  pre- 
vious air  traffic  control  experience  m  the 
armed  services  into  the  Federal  system 
at  the  grade  10  level.  This  would  cut  the 
time  between  entering  the  system  and 
qualifyine  as  radar  controllers  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  months  instead  of  the  42  now 

^T^^fdemand  for  these  new  men  is  now 
desperate.  More  than  half  of  them  ac- 
cepted as  trainees  are.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  not  satisfactory.  They  quit  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  Job-because 
it  is  not  attractive  to  them  or  they  are 
not  qualified  and  they  are  forced  out.  So 
the  pressure  mounts  upon  the  men  pres- 
ently employed  in  the  high-density  traf- 
fic areas.  It  is  pressure  almost  impossible 
to  describe.  But  day  In.  day  out,  when- 
ever an  aircraft  is  in  flight,  there  is  a 
partnership  between  a  group  of  men  in 
its  cockpit  and  a  group  of  men  on  the 
ground.  The  failure  of  any  of  these  men 
can  result  in  disaster. 
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In  a  talk  In  New  York  before  a  group 
of  air  trafBc  controllers,  P.  Lee  Bailey, 
the  prominent  attorney,  said : 

Tbere  la  no  rule  or  law  directive  from  the 
FAA  which  dlrecta  how  many  planes  may 
arrive  at  a  given  point  at  a  given  time.  They 
arrive  spontaneously  because  they  chose  to 
go  there.  At  any  time,  the  ground  controller 
may  be  hit  with  thirty  targets  on  his  radar 
screen  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have.  It  is 
his  responsibility  to  get  them  all  down,  each 
of  them  safely. 

This  kind  of  a  job  requires  more  than 
intelligence  and  ability.  It  also  requires 
vigor  and  resiliency  which  are  by- 
products of  youth. 

In  a  report  published  in  Aerospace 
Medicine,  February  1968.  is  the  following 
conclusion : 

Based  on  training  entry  age.  It  was  found 
that  the  older  recruits — particularly  those 
over  40 — were  more  apt  either  to  fall  the 
Initial  8  week  training  course  or  to  pass  with 
only  marginal  grades.  More  importantly,  the 
analysis  of  posttralnlng  data  Indicated  that 
the  older  Individuals  were  much  more  likely 
to:  either  leave  or  be  separated  from  the 
PAA;  transfer  to  another  type  of  work;  or 
be  reported  by  their  supervisors  ...  as  un- 
desirable, potentially  hazardous,  or  less  than 
fully  satisfactory  in  the  performance  of 
duties. 

An  earlier  report,  also  published  in 
Aerospace  Medicine,  of  April  1964  says: 

The  only  conclusion  possible  Is  that  a 
strong  inverse  relationship  exists  between 
age  at  entry  Into  training  and  subsequent 
training  and  Job  performance.  If  an  Individ- 
ual were  33  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time 
he  entered  air  traffic  control  specialist  train- 
ing, his  chances  of  completing  training  and 
being  considered  satisfactory  on  the  Job  were 
appro.ximately  1  in  6.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  were  younger  than  33,  his  chances  of 
completing  training  and  being  considered 
satisfactory  on  the  Job  were  approximately 
1  In  2.  Therefore.  In  the  Interests  of  air 
safety,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  for  human- 
itarian reasons  an  upper  age  limit  should 
be  established. 

From  the  above  reports,  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  profession  of  radar  air 
traffic  controller  is  a  young  man's  game. 
The  controller  s  maximum  effectiveness 
lasts  over  a  15  year  span.  The  ideal  age 
for  enrollment  of  trainees  is  from  the 
middle  to  upper  twenties.  Thus,  the  con- 
troller is  past  peak  efficiency  before  he 
reaches  his  45th  birthday.  Conversation 
with  FAA  officials  disclosed  the  fact  that 
with  an  anticipated  20.000  controllers 
in  the  near  future,  the  attrition  would 
eventually  level  off  at  approximately 
1.200  per  year.  In  an  era  when  old  age 
security  is  important  to  younger  men 
seeking  careers — and  with  the  oppor- 
timity  for  administrative  or  executive 
jobs  in  air  traffic  control  severely  limit- 
ed— there  is  no  particular  appeal  to  a 
profession  for  which  the  qualification 
standards  are  so  high  and  the  income 
levels  so  low. 

Although  the  workload  of  the  control- 
ler at  La  Guardia  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
man  in  Denver,  due  to  the  rigidity  of 
civil  service  regulations,  they  are  paid  at 
the  same  rate.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  New  York  area  is  higher 
than  that  in  less  congested  regions.  But 
when  job  opportunities  open  in  more  de- 
sirable locations,  the  New  Yqik  control- 
ler is  frozen  in  his  present  position  be- 
cause no  replacement  is  available. 

Many  of  the  personnel  problems  were 


disclosed  in  a  study  of  air  traffic  delays 
in  the  New  York  region  by  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  a  trade  and 
service  organization  of  the  scheduled  air- 
lines. In  a  section  devoted  to  "personnel" 
the  report  stated: 

STAFFINO 

Since  controller  workload  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  factors  such  as  volume  and  weather, 
which  vary  widely  and  may  be  unpredictable 
from  day  to  day  and  shift  to  shift,  the  prob- 
lem of  staffing  Is  complex;  especially  since 
the  training  of  new  controllers  has  been  al- 
most non-existent  for  the  past  four  years.  A 
program  of  hiring  and  training  has  recently 
been  announced,  but  since  the  training  of  a 
qualified  controller  requires  approximately 
two  years,  the  problem  of  staffing  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  observers  that 
staffing  In  the  New  York  Center  was  adequate 
during  the  periods  of  observation.  However, 
much  of  the  staffing  during  these  periods  was 
accomplished  through  the  utilization  of  over- 
time and  frequently  through  the  use  of 
"holdovers"  from  a  previous  shift  for  a  period 
of  four  to  six  hours.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  controller  must  be  lessened 
after  12  or  more  hours  of  continuous  duty 
and  the  use  of  "holdovers"  should  only  be 
resorted  to  In  emergencies. 

TECHNIQUE 

It  was  noted  In  the  New  York  Center  that 
while  all  controllers  possessed  the  basic  abil- 
ity to  handle  traffic — whether  light  or  heavy — 
and  to  liandle  emergencies  which  are  unex- 
pectedly presented,  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  technique  employed  to  accomplish  the  Job. 
The  controller  is  given  wide  latitude  in  deter- 
mliUng  the  necessity  for  starting  holds  either 
at  inner  or  outer  fixes  and  the  determination 
of  aircraft  separation  1 10  miles  In-trail,  for 
example  i .  This  is  a  difficult  area  In  which  to 
accomplish  reform.  However,  the  PAA  should 
pursue  a  training  program  for  technique 
standardization  in  order  to  Increase  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  air  traffic  control  personnel. 

GENERAL    MORALE 

The  controllers  do  an  excellent  job  with 
the  facilities  with  which  they  have  to  work. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  Interested  In 
doing  the  best  possible  Job  of  keeping  the 
traffic  flowing  and  their  "esprit"  remains 
good.  However,  they  are  unhappy  about  basic 
working  conditions,  meal  breaks,  overtime, 
vacation  policy,  etc.,  when  they  compare 
their  gains  with  those  made  by  others  with 
similar  resp)oiisibl!ites.  Overtime  Is  a  particu- 
lar source  of  irritation  as  under  present  reg- 
ulation, for  example,  a  man  called  for  Invol- 
untar\'  Sunday  overtime  earns  less  per  hour 
than  if  it  were  his  scheduled  workday. 

Another  common  complaint  is  that  It  Is 
next  to  impossible  to  transfer  to  another 
center  when  a  Job  opportunity  arises.  Inas- 
much as  a  controller  cannot  obtain  a  release 
irom  New  York  because  no  trained  replace- 
ment   are  available. 

The  suggestion  plan  Is  apparently  ineffec- 
tive and  poorly  administered.  Controllers 
complain  that  there  is  no  point  In  submitting 
suegestions  for  procedural  change  as  man- 
.igemeiit  is  unreceptlve.  If  so.  this  is  most 
undesirable.  Any  suggestion  should  be  re- 
viewed for  merit  and  the  sender  should  be 
apprised  of  the  reasons  for  its  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

Uniortunately.  no  good  yardstick  exists 
today  for  adequate  comparison  of  facility 
workload.  The  New  York  Center  controller 
feels  thtt  he  works  harder  to  control  a  given 
number  of  aircraft  than.  lor  example,  a  Den- 
\er  Center  controller,  due  to  rome  complex- 
ity an.i  How  patterns.  .\n  effective  comparison 
of  workload  ^houltl  not  be  ba.ied  merely  on 
the  number  of  aircraft  movements,  but  it 
suL.uld  reflect  a  ratio  of  productivity  to  the 
capacity  of  the  facility.  An  evaluation  of  this 
sort  will  not  only  serve  to  evaluate  the  work- 
load of  the  employee  for  pay  ptirposes,  but 


will  give  an  Index  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
center  sectarlzatlon,  route  structure  ana 
flow  patterns. 

The  foregoing  Indicates  a  definite  problem 
of  declining  controller  morale  within  the 
center  and  It  extends  to  Include  the  middle 
echelon  of  supervisory  personnel.  Certainly, 
It  has  some  impact  on  over-all  efficiency.  The 
problem  appears  to  be  growing  rapidly  and 
is  one  with  which  the  Administration  must 
deal  effectively  In  the  near  future. 

Another  comment  on  the  inequity  ex- 
isting in  the  workload  factors  of  con- 
troller jobs  in  different  geographical  lo- 
cations comes  from  the  Chicago  termi- 
nal chapter  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
Association : 

In  the  past  few  years  Controllers  at  Uie 
busy,  complex  facilities  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  their  Jobs  because  of  the  inade- 
quate pay  compensation  and  are  looking  for 
controlling  positions  at  slower  and  better 
geographically  located  facilities.  These  Con- 
trollers realize  that,  by  and  large,  the  F.^A 
considers  all  controller  positions  equal  ( no 
matter  how  complex  or  busy  the  operation) 
and  know  that  a  transfer  to  a  slower  facil- 
ity win  not  Impair  their  career  progression. 
They  find  themselves  asking  the  question, 
"Is  it  worth  controlling  record  numbers  of 
airplanes  with  thousands  of  lives  riding  on 
my  Judgment  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
slight  error  could  cost  many  lives,  when  I 
could  be  living  equally  as  well  and  have  far 
less  responsibility  elsewhere?"  This  question 
Is  being  weighed  by  every  Controller  in  every 
traffic  hot  spot,  with  the  obvious  answer 
being  felt  through  mass  requests  for  trans- 
fprs. 

The  reasons  behind  this  overwhelming  ex- 
pression of  distaste  are  not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  traffic,  the  complexity,  or  even  the 
Immense  and  continuing  responsibility.  It 
Is  simply  the  location  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  associated  with  these  gigantic  con- 
tractions of  humanity. 

In  his  Federal  Diary  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  27.  1968. 
Jerry  Kluttz  described  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  FAA  and  the  CSC  to  re- 
lieve the  personnel  tensions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column  Ije  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAA  Traftic  Controllers  Win  Professional 

Status 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Air  traffic  controllers  with  their  pressure- 
packed  Jobs  have  won  their  long  fight  for 
professional  status. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  recognized 
the  17.000  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
employes  as  professionals  in  a  tentative  re- 
•vislons  of  Job  standards  that  would  bring 
about  grade  raises  next  July  1  for  about 
4000  controllers  and  eventually  for  many 
others. 

Controllers  start  in  Grade  6  and  their  ca- 
reer step-ups  are  Grades  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12, 
the  top  journeyman  grade. 

CSC  proposed  that  they  be  started  at 
Grade  7  and  follow  the  regular  professional 
ladder  to  Grades  9,  11,  12  and  13. 

To  qualify  for  a  Grade  7.  an  employee  must 
have  a  college  degree  and  at  least  a  year  of 
training.  Grade  13  Journeyman  Jobs  would  be 
limited  to  towers  and  centers  in  high-density 
areas  like  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Controller  trainees  would  continue  to  en- 
ter at  the  Grade  6  level.  But  CSC  proposed 
creation  of  "sub-trainee  jobs"  that  could 
be  filled  by  Junior  college  graduates  who 
would  be  hired  at  Grades  4  and  5.  Sub-train- 
ees would  have  to  undergo  longer  periods  of 
training  before  being  promoted  to  controllers. 

night  specialists  who  service  private  fly- 


ers in  high-density  area*  also  would  be  up- 
eraded  from  Grade  10  to  Grade  11. 

Controller  supervisors  would  come  under 
standards  the  CSC  has  Issued  for  all  agen- 
cies Many  of  the  supervisors,  again  in  hlgh- 
deMlty  areas,  would  be  upgraded  to  Grade 
13,  14  or  15. 


Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  this  effort  is  a  long-overdue  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Unfortunately,  the 
solution  it  offers  in  respect  to  controller 
income  in  high-density  areas  is  inade- 
quate and  there  is  still  not  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  top-echelon  controllers  to 
make  the  career  appealing  to  young  men. 
It  does  not  quickly  enough  provide  quali- 
fied radar  controllers  to  ease  the  pres- 
ent shortages. 

It  is  altogether  possible  some  radically 
different  system  of  recruiting,  training, 
and  assignine;  controllers  could  be  legis- 
lated The  controller  is  much  like  a  sol- 
dier excepting  that  he  serves  his  country 
in  a  civil  rather  than  in  a  miUtary  en- 
vironment. His  profession  demands  the 
most  youthful,  vigorous  and  responsible 
people.  On  the  basis  of  the  projected  in- 
crease in  air  traffic,  it  would  indeed  be 
wise  to  study  the  system  now  being  used 
bv  the  British. 

Some  time  ago,  they  were  faced  with 
much  the  same  problem  we  have.  To  meet 
their  requirements,  they  esUblished  a  3- 
or  4-year  course  at  an  Air  Traffic  Control 
Institute  for  qualified  high  school  gradu- 
ates Such  an  academy  in  the  United 
States  could  be  given  the  same  status  as 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  On  the  basis 
of  an  attrition  rate  of  1,200  controllers  a 
vear  going  out  of  the  service,  the  acad- 
emy might  well  have  a  total  enrollment 
of  4  500  with  a  graduating  class  of  1.000 
controllers  a  year.  As  in  Britain,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  all  expenses  of  these 
"cadets,"  including  training  as  private 
pilots  so  that  they  would  better  appreci- 
ate the  controller's  functions. 

Upon  graduation,  the  cadets  would  be 
assigned,  as  are  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
10  locations  specified  by  the  Government 
on  the  basis  of  need.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  their 
responsibiUties. 

While  this  system,  sketched  here  m 
barest  outline,  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  present  one.  it  has  obvious  ad- 
^•antages.  The  nucleus  of  an  Air  Traffic 
Control  Academy  already  exists  in  Okla- 
homa City.  The  faciUties  would  have  to 
be  expanded,  of  course.  The  technical  as- 
pects of  traffic  control  could  be  taught  by 
former  controllers,  the  faculty  providing 
several  hundred  new  postcareer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  controllers  who  have  lost 
their  "active  duty"  effectiveness. 

Mr  President,  the  air  traffic  control 
situation  becomes  more  critical  evei-y 
day.  At  stake  are  not  only  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  who  travel  by  air— but 
the  future  development  of  air  commerce 
toward  which  bilUons  of  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  invested.  Delay,  procrastma- 
tion.  and  shirking  of  responsibility  must 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  science  and  technology  of  air 
transportation  are  marching  quickly  for- 
ward. We  here  in  the  Congress  have  our 
special  responsibUities  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  these  advances.  Insofar 
as  the  air  traffic  controllers  are  con- 
cerned the  problem  is  governed  by  the 
logic  of  supply  and  demand.  More  con- 


trollers are  needed  than  there  are  con- 
troUers    avaUable.    This    condition   will 
continue  to  exist  untU  the  profession  of 
air  traffic  control  becomes  more  desira- 
ble to  young  men  seeking  careers  It  win 
not  become  more  desirable  until  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  commen.surate  witn 
the  duties  performed,  until  working  con- 
ditions are  improved  and  a  general  over- 
haul and  updating  of  equipment  is  ac- 
complished. ^  , 
I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  a  man  whose  past  ex- 
perience has  given  him  wide  knowledge 
of  our  aviation  system,  would  promptly 
take    steps    to    reevaluate    the    present 
methods  of  recruiting,  training,  equip- 
ping and  pavins  our  air  traffic  control- 
lers '  Secretar>'  Boyd  has  the  ability  to 
make  significant  and  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  th*s  essential  element  ot 
present-day  transportation.  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  act  promptly  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  in  Hano^^d  that  they  are  ready 
to  negotiate. 

If  as  I  believe,  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  reelection  was  impelled 
in  part  by  a  determination  to  convince 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  ol 
his  complete  and  utter  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, he  merits  the  plaudits  of  us  all. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  cither 

side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chain .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 

^^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 

call  the  roll.  ,    ,  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed 

to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 

clnded.  „„    ,„.x.v.     * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presiderit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  Prouty] 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order, 
notwithstanding  rule  VIII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  notwithstanding 
rule  VIII,  and  with  the  time  not  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECISION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  NOT 
TO  SEEK  REELECTION 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  had  the 
President  been  motivated  by  concern  for 
his  own  political  future,  I  think  he  would 
have  ordered  a,  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  months  ago. 

This  certainly  would  •  ave  muted  much 
of  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  such  a  suspension 
had  resulted  in  meaningful  negotiations 
leading  to  peace  he  would  have  been 
widely  applauded  around  the  world. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  taken  advantage  of  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  to  strengthen  their 
forces  and  expand  the  war.  he  could  have 
pointed  a  finger  of  scorn  at  his  critics 
and  said:  "I  did  exactly  what  you 
claimed  would  bring  an  end  to  hostihtles 
and  the  result  is  exactly  what  I  have  pre- 
dicted—a larger  and  more  destructive 

^  I  "think  it  logical  to  assume  that  until 
recently,  at  least,  the  President  has  been 
Snvtoced  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  unwilling  to  negotiate  on  any  basis 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  its 

^^  I  hope  and  pray  that  he  now  has  good 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968— 
CORRECTION  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  March  29.  1968.  I  .submitted 
amendment  No.  692.  There  was  an  error 
in  the  page  number  to  which  the  amend- 
ment would  apply. 

The  correct  page  number  is  page  la, 
line  13  of  the  WiUiams-Smathers  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment,  which  I  sub- 
mitted la£t  week,  be  corrected  to  show 
the  new  page  and  new  line  number. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  made. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  untU 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MOSS  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  iin- 
mediatelv  following  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow  mornLng,  the  distmgiiished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,,    „  «. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
rail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  tliere  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Sen- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  2,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  1,  1968: 

Dep.i,rtment  of  Justice 

Wilbur  H.  Dlllahunty,  of  Arlcansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Administrator  Howard  Bfrtsch  Speaks  at 
Okmulgee,  Okla.,  Dinner 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  effective  public 
servant^^.  Administrator  Howard  Bertsch 
of  the  Pai-mers  Home  Administration, 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  at  the 
11th  annual  banquet  of  the  Community 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Okmulgee  last 
Saturday  evening.  March  30. 

The  Bert.sch  message  was  an  inspiring 
report  of  progress  in  building  of  a  bet- 
ter rural  America  and  a  convincing  re- 
buttal to  the  critics  and  skeptics  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  lamenting, 
"What's  wrong  with  America?" 

I  believe  every  American  who  is  inter- 
ested in  learning  the  truth  about  the 
development  of  our  rural  economy,  and 
the  importance  of  that  development  to 
our  country,  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  Administrator  Bertsch's 
speech.  It  is  offered  Tor  the  Record  at 
this  point : 
Remarks   by  How.ard   Bertsch.  Administra- 

-lOR,    Farmers    Home    Administration ,    at 

THE  Anni-al  Banquet  of  the  Commcntty 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Okmulgee,  Okla., 

March  30.  1968 

Winston  ChurchlU  once  said  that  the  three 
most  difficult  things  for  man  to  do  are 
these: — to  climb  a  wall  leaning  toward  you— 
to  kiss  a  woman  leaning  away  from  you — 
and.  third,  to  make  an  after  dinner  speech. 

Not  bemg  a  human  fly,  climbing  any  kind 
of  wall  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible — 
though,  I  must  admit  that  there  have  been 
times  when  I  felt  like  I  was  being  driven  up 
one. 

As  for  trying  to  kiss  a  woman  leaning 
away — well,  I  know  better  than  to  comment 
on  that. 

And,  as  for  making  an  after  dinner 
speech — as  Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out — what 
can  one  say  that  can  match  the  honor  and 
the  significance  of  the  occasion. 

For  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  as  your 
guest,  and  I  find  there  is  exciting  significance 
in  this  annual  meeting  of  town  and  country 
people. 

To  me,  this  meeting  signifies  that  there  Is 
something  very  right  and  very  good  going  on 
in  rural  Oklahoma — and  yes,  In  all  rural 
America. 

What  is  going  on  in  rural  Ambles  that  1b 
good  and  right  is  not  something  that  ordi- 
narily makes  newspaper  headlines  or  is  fea- 
tured on  the  radio  and  television  news.  It's 
not  bizarre  enough,  sexy  enough,  nor  is  It 
dramatically  violent.  These  seem  to  be  the 
essential  ingredients  of  today's  news. 


No,  what  is  going  on  In  rural  America  is 
really  a  quiet  revolution — a  revolution  in 
people's  thinking,  their  attitudes,  their  way 
of  working  together  to  build  a  new  rural 
America. 

This  is  not  a  revolution  that  tears  down 
the  fabric  of  our  society — but  a  revolution 
that  builds  It  up. 

Because  the  process  is  slow,  gradual  but 
permanent — it  does  not  create  the  sort  of 
fiashy  drama  that  hits  the  front  pages. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
Moses  when  he  was  leading  his  people  out  of 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land. 

When  Moses  and  his  people  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  some  six 
hours  ahead  of  their  pursuers. 

Moses  called  his  engineer.  He  said:  "You 
have  two  hours  to  come  up  with  the  answer 
of  how  to  get  us  across  the  Red  Sea." 

Two  hours  later,  the  engineer  came  back 
to  Moses  and  admitted  failure. 

So  Moses  called  his  architect.  He  said:  "I 
shall  give  you  two  hours  to  figure  out  how 
we  cm  get  across^the  Egyptians  are  only 
four  hours  behind  us." 

The  architect  came  back  in  two  hours  and 
he.  too,  had  to  admit  failure. 

So.  in  desperation.  Moses  called  his  Public 
Relations  man.  Moses  said  to  him: 

"The  enemy  is  only  two  hours  from  us.  I 
shall  give  you  one  hour  to  solve  this  problem 
and  save  our  chosen  people." 

The  public  relations  man  turned  to  Moses 
and  said: 

■The  answer  is  simple.  Stand  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea.  Take  your  right  hand  and  wave 
it  to  the  right  and  the  sea  will  move  back. 
Then  take  your  left  hand  and  wave  it  to  the 
left  and  the  Sea  will  move  to  the  left.  There 
win  be  passage  large  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  march  through  and  when  the  enemy 
comes  the  sea  will  close  around  them.  They 
shall  drown  and  we  shall  reach  the  Promised 
Land." 

Moses  turned  to  his  public  relations  man 
and  said:  "Do  you  really  think  it  will  work?" 

And  the  man  said  to  Moses:  "I  don't  really 
know  but  if  it  does  I  can  guarantee  you  a 
full  page  in  the  Old  Testament." 

So.  while  what  you  and  thousands  of  other 
rural  people  are  doing  may  never  hit  today's* 
front  pages,  I  can  guarantee  that  you  will  get 
a  full  chapter  in  tomorrow's  history  books. 

Yes,  there  is  much  that  Is  right  about 
America  today  and  I  get  a  little  weary  of  the 
massed  choir  of  the  disenchanted,  the  dis- 
affected and  the  disoriented  who  sing  the 
chortts  of  despair  and  gloom  and  spend  their 
time  telling  us  what's  wrong  with  America. 

You  have  only  to  open  the  paper  or  switch 
on  T'V  to  see  them  at  work.  And  too  often, 
today's  treatment  of  the  news  makes  heroes 
out  of  nonheroes.  leaders  out  of  demagogues, 
statesmen  out  of  paranoics,  notables  out  of 
hatemongers.  nihilists,  and  misdirected  and 
alienated  youth. 

Six  million  hardworking  young  people, 
getting  an  education  in  college  Isn't  news. 

But  one  college  pot  party  is. 

How  three  million  family  farmers  produce 
the  most  abundant  food  at  the  least  price 
for  some   200   million   American   consumers 


year   after   year,   as   they   are  doing  doesn't 
make  news. 

But  let  one  demagogue  call  farmers  "price 
gougers"  because  they  want  increased  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  market  place,  and  that 
makes  the  front  page. 

And  many  people  reading  only  the  head- 
lines and  hearing  the  flashy  news  bulletins, 
think  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

This  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs — 
it's  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  greatest  soci- 
ety and  land  of  opportunity  man  has  ever 
known,  and  rural  America  is  destined  to 
become  a  most  favored  place  in  our  nation. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  recent 
farm  and  rural  America  message  (and  I 
quote]  "We  have  long  spoken  of  parity  of 
opportunity  for  rural  Americans.  I  speak  now 
of  making  that  promise  a  reality." 

A  decade  ago.  there  was  a  chorus  of  voices 
throughout  the  land  which  said  that  the 
future  of  rural  America  was  hopeless. 

Let  rural  people  shift  for  themselves.  Let 
the  towns  dry  up.  Let  a  few  big  operators 
run  our  vast  agricultural  plant.  The  farm 
problem  is  insoluble.  It's  no  use  investing 
money  to  build  new  homes,  community 
water  systems,  or  new  schools  or  health  fa- 
cilities, they  said.  In  a  few  ^ears  there  will  be 
nobody  around  to  use  them. 

And  these  people  made  the  most  of  their 
arguments.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
farm  income  had  steadily  declined  for  eight 
years.  Farmers  were  leaving  the  land  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year.  Rural  towns 
were  drying  up.  In  the  period  of  1945  to  1960, 
nearly  20  million  rural  people  left  the  coun- 
tryside to  live  In  larger  urban  areas  and 
cities. 

But  these  men  of  little  faith  and  less 
vision,  did  not  reckon  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  rural  people  nor  the  creative  leader- 
ship of  the  Johnson  Administration.  They 
underestimated  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  statesmanship  of  the  kind  of  people 
you  sent  to  Congress — men  like  your  Sena- 
tors Mike  Monroney  and  Fred  Harris  and 
that  truly  great  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict. Ed  Edmondson. 

Nor  did  these  naysayers  and  Jeremiahs 
reckon  with  the  havoc  which  the  migration 
of  20  million  nu-al  people  with  all  their 
problems  created  in  our  cities — the  conges- 
tion, the  pollution,  new  and  larger  ghettos 
filled  with  poor,  dispossessed  people  who  out 
of  their  frustration  and  despair  bred  crime 
and  violence. 

Today,  rural  America  offers  new  and  fresh 
hope  for  all  of  who  now  live  there  and  those 
who  wish  to  return. 

Since  1961.  massive  efforts  have  been  made 
by  all  levels  of  government — Federal,  State 
and  County — and  by  thousands  of  rural 
people — to  rebuild  rural  America  and  make 
it  a  place  of  unlimited  opportunity. 

Yes,  today  a  complete  turn-around  has 
taken  place  in  the  countryside.  We  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  In  rural  America. 

Maybe  we  are  not  moving  as  fast  as  we 
would  like — but  we  are  moving. 

As  President  Johnson  reported  to  Congress; 

Today,    net   farm    Income   Is    55    percent 


higher  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 

''^96'V  produced  the  second  highest  per  farm 
income  in  two  decades,  even  after  the  dis- 
Lppointlng  price  drop  from  1966  which  was 

'^  '^Farm  exports  soared  to  a  record  $6.8  billion, 
which  means  one  out  of  every  four  larm  acres 
produce  for  the  foreign  market. 

The  purchasing  power  ot  tarmers— the 
money  they  spend  on  Main  street-is  ■"unnlng 
SIO  to  $12  billion  more  than  it  was  In  1960 
and  this  has  injected  new  economic  blood 
luio  our  rural  towns. 

But  there  is  a  lot  more  things  that  are 
being  done  right  for  rural  America.  Let's  Just 
look  at  a  few  of  them; 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
funds  to  build  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
for  rural  communities  have  risen  from  less 
than  $1  million  in  1960  to  $220  million  last 
vear  The  number  of  people  helped  each  year 
"has  grown  from  20.000  rural  people  to  more 
than  a  million  each  year.  Since  1961,  we 
have  assisted  more  than  2.400  rural  com- 
munltles  under  this  program  with  loans  and 
grants  totaling  some  $546  million. 

In  the  area  of  rural  housing  ve  have  made 
great  strides.  Since  1960,  the  amount  my 
..eencv  has  loaned  tor  building  and  improving 
nnvate  homes,  migrant  labor  housing  and 
.enlor  citizen  housing-has  Increased  13 
{old— from  $40  million  to  more  than  $500 
million  a  vear. 

Since  tlie  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  Act  of  1965,  some  45.000  Individual  and 
cooperative  loans  totaling  $96  million  have 
gone  directly  to  poor  rural  families  as  a 
means  of  raising  their  Incomes. 

We  have  assisted  nearly  500  rural  com- 
munities  to  develop  outdoor  recreation  fa- 

'"  Since    1961    we   have   advanced   nearly   $4 
billion  in  short  and  long-term  credit  to  farm 

""rhese'  are  dollar  figiues.  and  dollars  in- 
vested is  one  good  measure  of  progress. 

But  we  have  gone  beyond  the  dollar  mark 
m  improving  our  service  to  rural  America 

For  seven  vears  we  have  been  searching  for. 
and  hiring,  those  best  qualified  to  administer 
our  program  regardless  of  race. 

We  have  Ignored  the  old  standards  and 
as  a  result  todav  we  have  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Negroes  serving  as  ac- 
countants; information  specialists  civil 
engineers,  home  economists,  and  budget 
;iualyslsts.  as  well  as  county  supervisors  and 
Kian  officers. 

The  success  of  our  employment  policies 
IS  marked  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  minority  groups  hired  In 
the  past  few  years  have  already  been  pro- 
moted. , 
We  have  Negroes  serving  as  members  and 
IS  chairmen  of  oiu:  county  committees. 

Overall  there  are  763  Negroes  on  our  staff 
compared  to  80.  seven  years  ago. 

We  are  expecting  in  many  areas  the  kind 
of  special  effort  that  Hollls  Stearns  demon- 
strates so  well  in  your  community. 

The  list  of  improvements  we  have  made 
is  endless. 

But  all  of  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
More  that  Is  right  and  good  for  rural  America 
lies  in  the  very  near  future. 

In    his    recent    message    to    Congress    on 
Agriculture    and    Rural    Affairs,    President 
Johnson    made    these    recommendations    to 
strengthen   the    economic    position    of    the 
lamUy   farmer   and   Improve   the    economic 
and  social  opportunities  for  all  rural  people: 
New  bargaining  authority  for  the  farmer, 
to  give  him  a  stronger  voice  in  setting  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  sale  of  his  products. 
New  programs  for  the  small  farmer. 
New  credit  programs  for  rural  cooperatives. 
Strengthening  of  the  REA  and  rural  tele- 
phone programs. 
A   greatly    expanded   rural   housing   pro- 
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gram  which  would  include  reduced  interest 
rates  lor  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
An  expanded  program  to  revitalize  and 
rebuild  rural  communities  which  will  attract 
industry  and  business  and  produce  more 
lobs  The  program  would  Include  expanded 
credit  programs  for  firms  seeking  to  locate 
in  riual  areas,  top  priority  of  SBA  loans 
fur  the  construction  of  industrial  buildings 
in  rural  areas;  extend  work  training  and 
job  counseling  .md  lumslng  lor  trainees; 
increase  programs  to  assist  rural  comm-inl- 
tles  in  building  modern  water  and  sewer 
systems  plus  an  extended  and  improved 
grant  program  for  tills  purpose. 

And  finally,  the  President  urged  Congress 
to  taiie  action  that  would  finance  com- 
prehensive planning  for  groups  ot  rural 
counties.  Such  planning  can  help  rural 
communities  attract  business  and  Industry 
and  make  better  use  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  . 

Never  m  all  mv  public  life  working  with 
rural  people— and  that  takes  in  a  span  of 
more  than  30  years— never  has  so  much 
promise  and  opportunity  been  held  out  for 
all  those  who  live  in  the  countryside.  Never 
have  the  people  had  so  many  good  programs 
and  tools  to  help  themselves  and  to  revital- 
ize their  communities. 

America  never  was,  and  never  will  be.  a 
finished  society.  There  will  always  be 
another  frontier  ahead  of  us.  New  challenges 
to  meet.  New  visions  to  explore. 

Writing  of  another  age.  the  historian, 
Bruce  Calton.  described  the  American  con- 
dition as  the  age  of  the  physical  frontier 
dawned  bet  ore  us.  He  said: 

"The  people  could  go  anywhere  they  chose, 
quite  llterallv  anywhere:  all  the  way  to  the 
shining  mountains  and  the  deserts,  beyond 
these  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Men  could  very  likely  do  anything  on 
earth   they   had    the   courage    to   dream   of 

We  still  can  mv  friends,  we  still  can.  And 
this  above  all  is  what  Is  so  very  right  and 
so  very  good  with  America. 

Tliank  you. 


Fair  Housing 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  Sunday,  February 
11,  1968,  outlined  and  summarized  the 
briefs  in  an  extremely  important  case 
invohing  the  issue  of  fair  housing.  This 
case  is,  of  course,  the  Jones  against 
Mayer  Co.  involving  the  refusal  by  the 
respondent  to  sell  to  a  Negro  seeking 
housing  in  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  this  decision, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

St.    Louis    Couple    Denied    Purchase:    Na- 
tional Stake  in  Housing  Case 
(By  JoeLastellc) 
Washington. — Some  of  the  most  influential 
religious,  professional,  and  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations In  the  country  are  exhorting  the 
United  States  Supreme  court  to  declare  that 
the   Constitution   forbids  discrimination  in 
housing. 

Such  a  landmark  decision  would  come  to 
grips  with  the  most  divisive  civil  rights  issue 
today.  Some  cities  and  states  have  passed 
fair  housing  laws,  but  their  effect  Is  limited. 
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Congress  has  wrestled  with  it  for  years,  but 
cannot  bring  itself  to  take  the  step. 

Having  failed  with  the  lawmakers,  a  variety 
of  organizations  have  gone  to  the  high  court 
lo  argue  that  housing  discrimination  is  a 
deprlvailon  of  liberty,  an  c\il.  a  blight  on  the 
American  dream,  a  vestige  of  slavery. 

The  organizations,  as  iriends  of  the  court, 
have  filed  :J82  pages  ol  brlels  and  54  paints  ot 
documents  in  huppurt  ui  a  St.  Louis  couple 
Joseph  Lee  Jones.  .mU  his  wile.  Mr.=  Barbara 
Jo  Jones.  The  Jone.ses  tried  to  buy  a  lot 
in  tlie  suburban  de\i!opnieiu  of  i'aduock 
Wooiis,  but  tlie  developer,  the  AUrcd  H. 
Mayer  company,  refused  u.  .sell  because 
Ji.nes  IS  a  Net^ro. 

The  couple  went  to  US  Di.strlci  court  con- 
tending that  ihe  refusal  was  unlawful  ue- 
cause  ihe  civil  rights  ttulules  o:  18rt6  bar 
discriniinatiiiii  based  m  race  m  the  .sale  ol 
housing.  The  <-i'urt  lound  Uio.se  statutes  v^ere 
directed  toward  i;overnineinal  action,  not 
private  action,  and  that  no  .stale  action  was 
involved  in  .he  tieveloper's  refusal  to  .sell. 

The  Joneses  went  lo  ihe  Eiilhlh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  whldi  seeineit  s>inpatl.etlc 
to  their  cause  but  agreed  w,uh  ihe  lower 
courts  decision.  They  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme court  which  agreed  in  December  to 
hear  the  case. 

Argumenls  .irc  .slated  for  this  spring  with 
a  decision  expected  by  the  end  oi  the  court's 
term  in  June.  To  tyrant  a  writ  ot  certiorari 
requires  the  voles  ol  lour  ju.stlces.  Presum- 
ably these  men  were  inclined  uiward  the 
p;)iiit  ol  view  of  tlie  J<ineses.  Only  one  more 
vote  v.oiikl  be  necessary  tu  wm  a  5  to  4  deci- 
sion. The  c.tse  has  stirred  the  nation  and  the 
<iecislon  verv  well  could  be  as  momentous  as 
the  U'54  ruling  that  struck  down  segrega- 
tion in  public  St  hoolf . 

advocates    AKE    r.IANY 

The  Justice  department  argues  for  the 
Joneses,  as  do  the  states  ol  Calilornla  and 
Michigan,  lioth  Kansas  Ciiys  intend  to  file 
briefs.  Leaders  <.i  Protestant.  Jewish  :ind 
Catholic  orcani/auons.  including  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Helmsing  of  Kans.is  City,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  union,  fair  housing 
proups  and  civil  rights  organizations  have 
joined  together  in  support  ol  the  couple. 
Thev  make  two  points: 

Discrimination  that  prevents  a  man  from 
buying  a  home  where  he  pleases  deprives 
hiin  of  owning  property  and  thus  is  a  vestige 
of  slavery  and  contrary  to  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments  to  tlie  Constitution. 

Discrimination  bv  the  Paddock  Woods  as- 
.sociation  and  the  Mayer  company  is  unlaw- 
lul  beciiuse  the  development,  although  a 
private  enterprise.  :s  in  reality  a  town  operat- 
ing under  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  St  Louis 
Countv. 

Some  of  the  briefs  argue  the  fine  legal 
points,  going  back  to  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress when  the  civil  rights  statutes  were  for- 
mulated a  centurv  .igo.  Other  briefs  con- 
centrate on  the  social  and  economic  aspects. 
citing  the  opinion  of  sociologists,  philos- 
ophers and  other  professional  persons. 

A    PANDORA'S    BOX 

Tlie  National  Council  of  Churches,  with 
a  membership  of  34  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
denominations,  argues  that  the  lower  court 
decisions  provide  an  open  door  for  vast  quasi- 
munlclpalltles    built    on    discrimination    for 

profit.  .  „ 

••If  Mr.  Maver  h;^s  indeed  .successfully 
found  a  lawful'  loophole  for  profitlug  In  the 
sale  of  racism  as  regards  Negro  citizens."  the 
council  savs  In  Its  brief,  "he  and  other  seek- 
ers after  profit  can  do  likewise  as  regards 
citizens  of  other  national  origin  or  religious 

groups .,        J 

"Through  such  a  loophole  all  the  evils  and 
danger  of  racial  and  religious  dlscrlmlnatloii 
against  which  our  Constitution  and  civil 
rights  laws  are  designed  to  Immunize  our 
nation  and  Its  people,  can  be  brought  flood- 
ing back  imtll  they  become  a  roaring  torrent. 
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"The  vast  suburbia  around  our  cities  can 
be  converted  Into  sanctuaries  for  racial  or 
religious  monopolies  or  bigotries  ....  Apart- 
held  would  be  Introduced  effectively  and 
given  Immunity.  Racism  would  be  advertls- 
able  and  salable." 

A    NATURAI'    RIGHT 

The  Catholic  bishops,  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice,  argue  that  the  freedom  to  buy 
a  house  without  discrimination  is  a  natural 
right.  They  turn  to  the  encyclicals  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  and  Pope  Paul  VI  and  to  the 
French  Neo-Thomlst  philosopher.  Jacques 
Marltaln.  They  note  that  over  the  last  quar- 
ter century  Catholic  bishops  have  condemned 
all  forma  of  racial  discrimination,  Including 
discrimination  In  housing. 

Parties  to  the  brief  besides  Bishop  Helm- 
sing  Include  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Marling  of 
Jefferson  City;  Msgr.  George  J.  Gottwald, 
administrator  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis: 
Pdirlck  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  and  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shelian, 
archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

The  right  to  buy  a  house  without  discrimi- 
nation, the  bishops  say,  is  a  right  grounded 
not  upon  social  convenience,  but  upon  moral 
rights  deriving  from  the  nature  of  man. 
Some  points  from  their  brief; 

"The  Increasingly  marked  Insistence  by 
religious  leaders  upon  what  they  say  is  the 
•Injustice*  "Or  'Inunorallty'  of  racial  Isola- 
tion In  housing  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a 
moral  Judgment  deriving  from  observation  of 
actual  conditions  in  our  society. 

CONTSADICTION     IN     TERMS 

"Failure  of  ghetto  people  in  economic, 
family  and  civic  life  rot  Uie  entire  social 
fabric.  But  the  greatest  public  harm  which 
results  from  such  segregation  is  that  it  is  a 
direct  and  active  negation  of  the  Idea  of 
society  itself,  that  Is,  a  society  of  human 
persons. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  speaks 
of  man's  endowment  with  the  'unalienable' 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  thus  establishing  rights  as  in- 
herent In  the  nature  of  man  rather  than  as 
dependent  upon  social  convenience  ...  It  Is 
submitted  that  Christian  teaching  roots  the 
freedom  to  purchase  a  home  in  firmer  soil 
because  of  its  expansive  view  of  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  man  and  Its  view  of  rights  of 
property  not  as  autonomous  but  as  always 
linked  to  man-ln-society.  In  Christian  teach- 
ing the  human  person  has  an  absolute  worth 
because  (he  is)  created  by,  and  Intended 
for,  God. 

"What  our  law  needs  now  to  make  clear  is 
that  whatever  freedoms  and  limitations 
otherwise  inhere  In  the  property  right, 
neither  the  right  to  acquire  or  to  dispose  of 
property  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
race  of  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  since  the  im- 
position of  such  a  test  is  harmful  to  the 
welfare  of  others  and  destructive  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person,"  the  bishops 
conclude. 

STRONG     JEWISH     ROLE 

Virtually  all  of  the  major  Jewish  organiza- 
tions are  represented  iu  one  brief,  including 
the  Union  of  Anierican  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congre- 
gations. United  Synagogues  of  America,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, the  Jewish  Labor  committee  and  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Also  in- 
cluded is  the  community  relations  bureau  of 
the  Jewibh  Federation  and  Council  of  Greater 
Kansas  City. 

"We  submit,"  their  brief  says,  "that  the 
right  to  live  where  one  chooses,  within  the 
limits  oi  economic  capability,  regardless  of 
the  Inhospiiality  oi  oihers  is  a  right  wortliy 
of  protection  by  this  court. 

"This  mucli  is  clear;  a  federal  open  occu- 
pancy law  will  be  no  pan.icea.  The  implemen- 
tation of  sucli  a  Irw,  however,  for  its  moral 
and  educational  value  alone,  would  consti- 
tute a  giant  step  fonv.ird  along  the  road  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  professed  American  goal  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

"Some  people  who  are  opposed  to  a  fair 
housing  ordinance  solely  in  their  own  com- 
munity, fearing  an  Island  of  open  occu- 
pancy in  a  sea  of  exclusion,  may  feel  quite 
differently  were  open  occupancy  to  become 
the  general  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

M  \TTER    OF    CONDmoNINC 

"In  a  very  large  measure  attitude  changes 
derive  simply  from  what  people  have  become 
exposed  or  accustomed  to;  our  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws  demonstrate  that  truism. 
It  is  time,  then,  to  accustom  the  American 
people  to  integrated  housing,  and  the  statute 
to  accompliih  this  obtective  already  is  part 
of  the  federal  law.  Only  its  activation  yet  re- 
mains to  be  achieved." 

It  was  noted  that  there  i.s  much  discrimi- 
nation against  Jews  in  residential  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  An  example 
given  was  Grosse  Polnte,  Mich.,  wealthy 
suburb  of  Detroit,  where  a  point  system  was 
itsed  as  late  as  1960  to  keep  Jews  out.  A 
gentile  who  dresssd  conservatively  got  four 
points  on  tlie  real  estate  questionnaire,  but 
a  Jew  i»ot  only  three.  It  caused  a  local  Con- 
gregational minister  to  observe  wryly  that 
Jesus  Christ,  carpenter  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, would  have  failed  the  test. 

A  tlieme  running  tlirough  many  of  the 
briefs  is  that  confining  families  to  one  area 
and  denying  them  access  to  improved  hous- 
ing not  only  served  to  humiliate  them,  but 
deny  them  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Poverty,  crime,  deterioration  and  overcrowd- 
ing are  characteristics  of  vast  monoraclal 
area.s.  Jo!;s  usually  are  not  available,  and 
transportation  is  Uicking  to  areas  where  the 
Jobs  exist.  Property  is  luiinsurable  against 
riots,  flre  and  burglary,  which  deters  the  new 
busines.=;  investment  tugently  needed  in  such 
areas.  School  segregation  works  against  the 
children. 

W.\RNINC    HAS    SOUNDED 

The  nation,  the  briefs  remind,  already  has 
paid  a  hit;h  price  in  widespread  racial  fear 
and  hatred,  in  the  riots  of  last  summer  and 
the  threats  of  new  ones  this  year. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  league,  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
and  the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  housing  join  in  declaring  that 
denial  of  the  right  to  buy  and  hold  real 
estate  is  one  of  the  most  onerous  of  the 
badges  of  slavery. 

"Increasingly  many  Negroes  are  obtaining 
more  education,  better  Jobs,  higher  In- 
come .  .  .  at  the  same  time  residential  segre- 
gation is  not  declining,  but  the  ghettos  are 
growing,"  their  brief  says.  "One  of  the  most 
important  American  manifestations  of  status, 
the  home  and  the  neighborhood,  is  being 
denied  increasingly  to  many  Negroes  Just  as 
thev  aclueve  the  characteristics  that  are 
supposed  to  bring  high  status." 

Twenty-two  states  have  enacted  open  oc- 
cupancy laws,  but  they  have  been  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  to  integration.  Those 
who  argue  for  fair  housing  concede  that 
such  legislation  does  not  today  command 
the  allegiance  of  a  clear  majority  of  white 
citizens.  In  most  cases  where  fair  housing 
laws  have  been  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  electorate  they  have  been  rejected. 

ROLE    FOR    THE    COUETS 

The  decision  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
coiu-t  In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
that  state's  fair  housing  law  is  cited: 

"The  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
nation  recognize  unenumerated  rights  of 
natural  endowment.  These  God-given  rights 
should  be  protected  from  infringement  or 
dlnunution  by  any  person  as  well  as  any 
department  or  government.  It  is  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  the  Judiciary  to  'fashion  a 
remedy'  for  the  violation  of  a  right  which 
is  truly  'inalienable'  in  the  event  that  no 
remedy  has  been  provided  by  a  legislatlTe 
enactment  .  .  ." 
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The  Justice  department  points  out  that 
the  14th  amendment  forbids  state  action 
that  supports  racial  segregation  in  housing. 
It  then  contends  the  Mayer  company  exer- 
cises state  pwwer  and  performs  governmental 
functions,  acting  In  the  absence  of  an  es- 
tablished local  government. 

The  N.A.A.C.P.  takes  the  same  tack,  not- 
ing that  the  segregation  In  the  communitv 
of  2,700  homes  and  10,000  persons  Is  not 
the  result  of  voluntary  private  action,  but 
Is  "municipal  action  possibly  only  with  the 
direct  permission  and  assistance  of  the  state 
government  and  Its  agencies." 

POWER    IS    DELEGATED 

The  Joneses  jjoint  out  in  their  brief  that 
the  state  action  arises  through  delegation 
of  governmental  functions  to  the  develop- 
ers. They  note  that  zoning,  planning,  hous- 
ing standards.  Installation  of  sewers  and 
streets  and  utilities  all  are  subject  to  local 
and  state  laws  and  are  accomplished  only 
with  the  approval  of  various  governmental 
agencies  and  officials. 

The  Justice  department  agrees  with  this 
point  of  view. 

California  also  agrees  there  Is  state  action 
by  virtue  of  the  various  licenses  held  by  the 
developers. 

"We  urge  the  court,"  the  California  brief 
says,  "to  accept  the  view  that  the  posses- 
sion of  those  licenses  Is  sufficient  state  in- 
%'olvement  to  invoke  the  prohibitions  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Resp)ondents  (the  devel- 
opers) have  engaged  in  state  action  result- 
ing in  illegal  racial  zoning." 

The  Joneses  argue  that  the  lower  court 
decisions  allow  Missouri  to  deny  them  equal 
protection  by  permitting  the  developers  to 
practice  discrimination.  The  Missouri  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  also  makes  that 
point  in  its  brief  to  the  court. 

OWNERSHIP     NOT    THE    ISSUE 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  union  went 
back  to  a  1946  case  In  which  Grace  March,  a 
Jehovah's  Witness,  was  not  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute literature  in  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  a  town 
owned  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  corporation. 
The  high  court  found  the  exclusion  uncon- 
stitutional. Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  noting 
"A  company-owned  town  Is  a  town."  The 
town's  action  was  a  deprivation  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  the  court  said. 

"There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
Chickasaw  and  Paddock  Woods,"  the  Civil 
Liberties  union's  brief  asserts.  "Both  are 
communities  of  people  within  the  United 
States  and  both  are  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles  that  protect  people  living 
In  American  communities. 

"If  Jehovah's  Witnesses  can  be  excluded 
from  Chickasaw  and  Negroes  from  Paddock 
Woods,  Catholics,  Jews,  persons  of  Asian 
descent,  political  radicals,  pr.upers  and  a.iv 
other  socially,  culturally,  economically  or 
politically  identifiable  groups  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  other  communities.  The  ulti- 
mate result  could  well  be  a  country  marked 
by  a  series  of  monolithic  islands  barred  to 
all  but  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 

TERM     IS     UEilNED 

"A  community  Is  :<  community  even  if  it 
Is  not  legally  Incorporated  as  a  municipality 
and  the  constitution  does  not  slop  at  its 
gates.  Were  a  municipality  ro  have  ctuoptpd 
the  exclusionary  policy  of  Paddock  Woods 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  unconstttti- 
tlonallty." 

The  Joneses  point  out  that  the  isec 
statute  to  allow  Negrosc  to  purcli.ise.  own  f.r 
sell  property — a  right  denied  to  ?iaves — w..i 
passed  by  Congress  to  !)l:.cp  Nejroes  on  the 
same  footing  as  white  citizens. 

"It  would  have  been  re!ati\ely  easy  I  r 
Congress  to  provide  that  no  state  shall  p.ijis 
a  law  containing  discriminatory  provi!=ions 
based  on  race,  but  Congress  d'd  not  do  tiiiit  " 
the  brief  of  the  Joner.es  argues.  "Instfad. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  creating  certain  posi- 
tive rights  for  Negro  citizens,  which  riglsis 
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It  considered  to  be  the  fundamental  rights  of 
citizenship.  ,       _ 

•in  creating  this  remedy.  Congress,  know- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  seU-perpetuaUng  nature  of  racial  prej- 
udice did  not  seek  to  enumerate  the  means 
bv  wlilch  these  fundamental  rights  could  be 
denied,  but  simply  forbade  their  denial  by 
anv  means. 

RIGHT     NOT     ILLUSORY 

■Congress  did  not  intend  to  create  an 
illusory  right  to  purch-ise,  dependent  tipon 
the  will  of  the  sellers  in  the  market  to  sell.  Ii 
such  is  the  case,  the  Joneses  have  no  real 
right  to  live  anywhere  In  St.  Louis  County, 
or  lor  that  matter,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
or  any  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

•If  the  sellers  are  allowed  to  exclude  Ne- 
eroes  from  one  area,  they  equally  are  allowed 
I)  exclude  Negroes  from  .ill  areas.  Certainly, 
congress  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  owners 
aid  sellers  of  real  estate  to  create  two  sep- 
"iri'ie  but  equal  real  estate  markets,  for 
Negroes  and  whites,  which  exist  in  the 
metropolitan  St.  Louis  area,  and  in  other 
iireas  of  this  nation." 


Congress  of  Freedom  1968 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  Freedom  will  hold  its  17th  an- 
nual session  at  the  Blackhawk  Hotel, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  April  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
1968. 

The  invitation  reads: 

\1I  who  believe  that  the  pledge  of  allegi- 
u-ice  to  the  American  Flag  should  not  be 
recited  by  lips  that  speak  falsely  are  urged 
to  attend. 


I  include  the  program  for  the  interest 
of  our  colleagues: 

The  Bird  Wfth  the  Broken  Pinion 
the  american  eagle 
Of  course  he  can't  fly  without  using  both 

'^'■The  Hawks,  the  Doves,  the  Vultures  ap- 
i-ar  agreed  that  the  American  Eagle  has  no 
need  of  his  right  wing!  Yet  without  it,  he 
can  neither  fight  nor  fly  away! 

Says  the  wise  old  Owl,  Whoo!  Whoo!  Whoo 
Whoo ! 

WHO?    WHO?    WHO? 

Who  continues  to  paralyze  the  right  wing 
i.f  the  American  Eagle  by  smear,  derision, 
distortion,  and  suppression  of  the  truth,  even 
.bsolving  the  media  of  public  Information 
;rom  the  consequences  of  criminal  libel  as 
was  done  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
Edwin  A.  Walker  vs.  The  Associated  Press? 

Who  deprives  the  American  people  of  the 
protection  of  their  laws  against  crime  and 
'.-iminals,  including  sedition,  by  distorting 
fbe  Bill  of  Rights  and  converting  the  United 
States  Constitution  into  a  shield  for  raurder- 
rrs,  rapists,  arsonists,  robbers,  and  like  ene- 
mies of  public  law  and  order? 

Who  has  made  us  perpetual  partners  in 
■  rime  with  the  dictators,  scofflaws  and  an- 
archists who  dominate  the  United  Nations? 

Who  involves  us  perpetually  in  undeclared 
r -.reign  wars  that  necessitate  peace-tUne 
c'-ift  laws  war-time  taxes,  regimentation. 
.ad  deficits  every  year,  making  national 
bankruptcy  and  makes  a  dictatorship  in- 
fvitabie? 

Who  makes  sport  and  profit  from  pictures 
of  our  sons  as  they  are  being  slaughtered  in 
Vattle  bv  Communists  while  the  Red  United 
Nations  "and  U  Thant  rule  the  world  from 
their  spy's  nest  on  East  River  in  New  York? 
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Who  discarded  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion In  favor  of  the  "Charter"  of  United 
Nations?  ^ 

Who  substituted  government  of.  by  ana 
for  the  people  with  their  capltol  in  Washing- 
ton for  government  from  New  York  and 
Moscow  bv  unelected  representatives,  hand- 
picked  in"  the  main  by  alien  dictators  and 
tyrants? 

FOR    ONE    student;     26,000    ARMED   GUARDS 

Who  ordered  26.000  federal  troops  to  escort 
one  adult  citizen  to  college  at  Oxford,  Miss 
contrary  to  long  established  local  law  and 

custom?  ^       _»_„ny^« 

Who  robs  us  here  at  home  of  protection 
against  riots,  rape,  robbery,  murder  and 
anarchy  by  committing  our  armed  forces  to 
the  service  of  foreign  governments  and  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Who  determ.nes  that  it  is  more  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  to  drive  Com- 
mu-!ists  ironi  South  Vietnam  or  South  Korea 
than  It  is  to  drive  them  irom  the  Pentagon. 
The  State  Department.  The  White  House. 
New  York  City  it  Cuba? 

After  interminable  conferences  with  Com- 
nn.nist  D.'-t.,tor£  .>s  a:  •rfhr..n.  Yalta,  Pots- 
dam Geneva.  Panmunjom,  Pr.rls.  Vienna. 
Glassboro  and  pl:;e\vherp.  i./io  nm:t^  the  o.,- 
ICCtivc    of    icar    m    Asia    !o    auutu.-r    runjrr- 

Who  aids  -.u  ..bets  uur  fnci.v:j.s  :n  lime 
ol  wur  bv  liuitm:;  them  to  -ur  ti.urfs  'r'.nv. 
con-ula.-  trf;uuE.  cultural  e.;ci-..i:.ge  i-.i;ree- 
nv  lUs  ..na   ov  cprn  in\it.it:c:i . 

W'lo  foment?  internal  di.suider.  sc-tt.ng 
black  against  white.  .Semite  axam-^t  Anti- 
.Semlte.  the  haves  .i^ainst  the  Ua%enots,  the 
worKcis  ajtain.st  ti.e  -.luikers.  the  Godly  '.er- 
sus  the  uuecdl-v.  all  tu  li'.c  fi.d  th  it  we  be 
reuderul  puwcricst  to  ciutend  our. elves  i:o:n 
;mp..venshinont  l)V  robbery  in  the  name  of 
'dv.-  and  .'.Frfd'^m.  ihroaph  Iraud  and  deceit? 

Who  can  and  will  help  s^ave  of.r  nation, 
ov.r  1. mus.  .uir  for.s  and  our  .■culs  from  the 
Red  Revolution  that  now  engulfs  the  whole 

v;orld? 

Who  is  responsible  lor  a  condition  where 
before  all  the  world  the  United  States  ap- 
pears so  impotent  that  all  its  armed  forces 
cannot  defeat  North  Vietnam,  not  even  when 
aided  bv  South  Vietnam? 

When' the  late  John  P.  Kennedy.  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  armed  forces,  was  boldly  mur- 
dered in  open  dav  bv  a  confessed  Red-World 
tripger-man.  who  aborted  an  honest  mves- 
ti'^'ation  and  paralvzcd  all  efforts  to  bring  the 
real  perpetrators  of  that  time  to  the  bar  of 
lustice  lor  punishment  conformable  to  the 
'aws  of  the  State  of  Texas  where  the  crime 
was  committed?  Who  naved  Jack  Ruby  from 
the  punishment  provided  by  Texas  law?  Who 
protects  Earl  Warren? 

Wlio  debased  the  American  dollar  by 
abandonment  of.  first  the  gold,  then  the 
silver  standard? 

Who  made  off  with  ll.e  gold  of  the  U..'-3.A.. 
hrst  that  m  the  hands  of  private  ritizens. 
then  that  stored  by  the  t^overnment  at  Fort 
Knox?  Where  is  it? 

Wiio  lilched  the  silver  from  the  coins  we 
use  as  currency?  Who  now  iias  it? 

Who  has  prolonged  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  until  more  people  are  on  relief  and 
the  burden  of  caring  for  them  with  public 
money  collected  as  taxes  is  now  treater  here 
than  anywhere  at  any  time  or  any  place  m 
all  U.S.  Siistorv? 

Who  packed  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  with 
"ine  old  men  v;ho  see  red? 

Who  systematically  and  designedly  r.t- 
tempts  to  infiltrate  and  paralvze  every  effort 
of  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  to  organize 
and  themselves  provide  for  the  common 
defense? 

Who  shields,  protects,  and  encourages 
crime  bv  attributing  its  causes  to  the  vic- 
tims, rather  than  to  the  felons?  Who  .-ysi^- 
matically  indoctrinates  our  citizenry  with 
the  false  impre.'^sion  that  police  are  brutal? 
Who    imposes   upon   free    citizens    outra- 
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geous  and  ever-mounting  federal  taxes  and 
public  debts  ro  make  th,m  poor,  then  pro- 
vides them  with  inadequate  i-helter.  food,  and 
clothes  io  make  them  .--laves?  Who  by  end- 
less propaganda  equate?  poverty    uid  crime? 

W'.o  originates  and  cca.selessly  liroadcasts 
the  mas%  deccptloa  th..l  the  solution  tor 
crime  is  to  rcv:ar('  those  tri.o  v.olalr  the  law 
•md  pi'nal::.c  tliose  uho  observe  it? 

The.sc  will  be  among  matters  considered 
at  a  conv.-ntlun  of  American  citizens  in  the 
iieart   of  I'le  natlu.i. 

.4(1  irio  believe  that  the  pledge  o/  Al- 
legiance to  the  American  Flag  should  not  be 
recited  ]i^  Up^  that  speak  faUely  are  urged 
to 
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The  Goid  Crisis 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  1.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  with  the  frold  crisis 
around  the  world  and  how  it  affects  the 
ocononiv  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations.  Mr.  S.  Hayward  Wills, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.,  draws  upon  his  expertise 
in  fin.nncial  affairs  to  present  a  thouRht- 
ful  vif'W,  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  .speech 
by  Mr.  Wills  be  piinted  in  the  Exten- 
.siuns  of  Remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom    the    Allentown    Pa.    Call-Chrcnlcle. 

Mar.  24,  1968] 
General   Acceptance  Corp.  Head  Says  the 
United    States    Must    Solve    Own    Gold 
Problems 

(EDiToas  Note.— Last  week  S.  Hayward 
Wills,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.  (GAC),  and  an  expert  on  the 
world  financial  community  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  current  gold  crisis  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Allentown.  Because  of  the 
importance  and  timeliness  of  his  subject,  tlie 
full  text  of  his  talk  Is  presented  here.i 

When  invited  to  Join  you  today  and  talk 
about  the  money  market,  I  decided  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  one  sector.  I  assumed  that  the 
money  market  was  in  for  some  changes,  and 
so  to  "avoid  having  to  make  any  predictions 
I  picked  a  nice  safe  subject — gold. 

The  much  of  the  business  of  General  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.,  money  is  our  basic  stock.  Our 
concern  is  interest  rates,  financial  controls 
and.  of  course,  the  main  issue— the  value  •  .f 

the  dollar. 

When  we  attempt  to  make  any  forecasts,  a 
maior  factor  is  what  will  the  interest  rates 
be  in  the  vear  ahead.  In  attempting  to  de- 
termine  interest  rates,  the  gold  situation  as 
it  affects  world  monetary  markets  has  a  very 
important  effect. 

root  of  wars 

HUtorv  Ixioks  tell  us  that  the  roots  of  most 
war<;  lie  ui  economic  conditions  and  the  im- 
perfections in  world  trade.  In  the  past  year 
we  have  seen  a  labor  government  in  Great 
Britain  impose  an  economic  depression  on 
the  people  and  deliberately  devalue  the 
pound  Ii:  our  own  country  we  have  all  felt 
the  rapid  rate  of  Increase  in  general  price 
'evels  and  have  witnessed  long  term  Interest 
"ites  unknown  in  this  country  since  the 
bleak  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  well-known  and  highly  respected  fi- 
nancial writer  was  heard  to  say  in  a  small 
I'TOup  last  December  that  he  only  knew  of 
five  or  >^lx  people  In  the  world  who  were  really 
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qualified  to  talk  intelligently  on  the  subject 
of  world  liquidity  and  the  gold  situation. 
Perhaps  I  should  stop  right  here. 

BEFORE    PROBLEM 

But.  let's  take  a  few  minutes  to  review 
what  we  can  say  on  this  subject  and  what 
others  have  said.  My  purpose  Is  to  attempt  to 
deline  the  problem,  to  look  at  some  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed  by  responsible 
and  qualined  observers,  and  give  you.  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  my  own  opinion. 

Gold  lias  a  long  history  as  a  monetary 
measure,  but  it  was  not  the  only  measure; 
silver,  for  example,  was  another. 

Recently  in  this  country  we  have  seen 
the  commercial  price  of  silver  rise  over  its 
monetary  value  because  it  is  used  in 
many  commercial  enterprises.  Gold  also 
has  commercial  value,  estimated  in  an 
address  made  last  December  by  George 
Moore,  chairman  of  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  to  be  worth  "as  a 
raw  material— for  Industrial  and  decorative 
purposes  instead  of  monetary  purposes— 
about  $8  an  ounce,  according  to  many  London 
gold  dealers." 

Although  nobody  seems  able  to  separate  the 
gold  going  into  commercial  use  from  that  go- 
ing into  private  hoards,  we  have  several 
sources  that  agree  on  one  thing:  the  world 
private  depiand  for  gold  is  absorbing  an 
amount  greater  than  what  is  being  mined, 
with  the  'result  that  government,  central 
bank,  and  international  institutions  holdings 
of  gold  have  declined. 

CONFIDENCE    DIPS 

There  are  many  that  agree  the  reason  for 
private  demand  Is  a  growing  lack  of  con- 
tidence  in  all  paper  currencies,  including  the 

dollar. 

As  Americans,  none  of  us  are  holders  oi 
gold,  at  least  not  since  1934.  Let  us  also  re- 
member, we  have  not  been  affected  by  de- 
valuations of  paper  currency  as  have  people 
in  other  countries. 

Before  World  War  I.  and  again  in  the  de- 
pression, we  have  seen  our  dollar  appreciate 
in  terms  of  the  goods  you  can  buy  for  a  dol- 
lar Only  in  war  times  have  we  experienced 
sharp  inflationary  price  spirals,  and  these 
have  been  mild  in  comparison  to  Inflations 
elsewhere. 

We  may  be  puzzled  by  the  desires  of  for- 
eign citizens  to  hold  gold,  but  we  mtist  re- 
member that  their  experience  has  been 
different  from  oiu-s  and  their  attach- 
ment to  gold  is  a  fact  of  economic  life. 
How  would  we  feel  if  our  currency  had  been 
devalued  In  every  generation? 

CITES   LIQUIDITY 

One  of  the  real  problems  In  the  financial 
world  today  Is  liquidity:  that  Is  the  ability 
to  trade  on  a  short  term  basis.  Although  gold 
holdings  by  world  monetary  authorities  have 
declined  in  the  past  year  or  two,  there  had 
been  a  slow  growth  In  the  seven  prior  years. 
World  reserves  of  monetary  gold  today  are 
about  five  per  cent  larger  than  10  years  ago. 

In  this  same  10  year  period  the  volume  of 
world  trade  has  about  doubled. 

Obviously,  growth  In  world  trade  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  five  per  cent  Increase  In 
monetary  gold  reserves.  A  large  part  of  the 
slack  has  been  absorbed  by  the  creation  of 
paper  reserves,  the  mechanism  for  which  was 
established  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary 
Conference  In  1944. 

In  the  past  decade  the  world  money  supply 
has  grown  about  40  per  cent.  The  difference 
between  the  five  per  cent  growth  in  gold  re- 
serves and  the  40  per  cent  growth  in  total 
reserves  being  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
dollar.  As  we  have  spent  dollars  abroad,  both 
for  foreign  aid  and  for  building  foreign 
plants  by  American  Industry,  most  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  have  been  willing  to  hold 
the  dollar  because  the  dollar  was  as  good 
as  gold.  The  dollars  held  abroad  are  used  to 
settle  international  accounts  the  same  as 
gold.  Therefore  the  supply  of  unredeemed 
dollars   has  Increased   world   liquidity.   The 
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United  States  is.  -ind  lias  been,  the  world 
banker  in  providing  an  exchange  medium 
other   than   gold 

BLAMES    RESTRICTIONS 

In  1967  world  trade  did  not  grow  as  fast 
as  tlie  previous  year.  The  last  time  this  hap- 
pened was  1960.  and  the  reason  then  was  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  United  States 
recession"  The  rea.son  given  by  many  econo- 
mists lor  the  1967  slow-down  in  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  is  the  restriction  placed 
upon  outflow  of  dollars  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Tills  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  problem  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  How  we  cure  the 
problem  Is  an  internal  matter  which  we 
must  settle  within  our  own  economy.  So 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
any  solution  under  the  monetary  system  in 
effect  up  to  last  Sunday  would  restrict  world 
liquidity  because  it  would  stop  increasing 
the  supply  of  dollars  held  by  foreign  nations. 

So  we  had  come  to  the  point,  as  a  nation. 
as  a  world  oaiiker,  where  we  are  damned 
if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  don't. 

If  we  should  solve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  by  cutting  foreign  military 
and  economic  assistance  or  by  cutting  for- 
eign investment  by  U.S.  companies,  or  by 
taking  .1  d.ise  of  recession  to  cool  our  econ- 
omy, then  we  will  be  accused  of  wrecking 
the  world  economy  and  abandoning  our 
position  11.'^  the  world  banker  and  free  world 
leader. 

If.  on  tiie  other  hand,  we  continue  our 
domestic  pursuit  of  full  employment  and 
continue  to  broaden  ovir  political  and  com- 
mercial activities  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  we  will  push  so  many  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners  that  they  are  of  little 
value.  Our  gold  will  disappear,  and  our  cur- 
rency will  become  devalued.  We  will  have 
wrecked  the  world  economy  and  failed  as  a 
world  banker,  if  we  follow  this  course. 

A    CLASSICAL    ANSWER 

The  classical  solution  to  solve  this  dilemma 
IS  vigorously  argued  by  Roy  Reierson,  the 
,ible  senior  vice  president  and  chief  econ- 
omist of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  He  opposes  re- 
strictions on  foreign  Investment  by  Amer- 
icans. Eight  years  ago  he  was  ttrging  the 
removal  of  gold  cover  (this  was  just  signed 
into  law  Tuesday),  but  recently  he  felt  this 
move  would  only  allow  the  administration 
and  congress  to  lurther  delay  a  real  solution 
;o  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Dr.  Reierson  sees  three  measures  as  in- 
evitable  to  any  tolutlon: 

First,  we  must  reduce  the  cost  of  foreign 
economic  and  military  activities  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Second,  we  must  reduce  government 
domestic  spending  and,  hence,  the  Treas- 
ury deficit. 

Third,  we  must  pursue  a  credit  policy  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  condition  of  the 
American  economy  which  he  regards  as  In-^ 
flationary. 

A  more  radical  possible  approach  revolves 
around  doubling  or  even  tripling  the  price 
of  gold  from  $35  per  ounce  to  $70  or  even 
S105.  We  are  told  that  this  is  not  equivalent 
to  devaluation.  Other  countries  would  have 
to  follow  suit  because  we  have  the  industrial 
capacity  to  flood  Europe  with  American 
products  at  bargain  prices  if  the  dollar  is 
devalued. 

This  position  was  presented  very  con- 
vincingly in  a  market  letter  published  by 
Bolt-Trembly  on  Dec.  15,  1967.  The  writer 
argues  for  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
while  we  still  have  a  significant  fraction  of 
the  world  supply.  If  a  sharp  kicrease  in  the 
price  of  gold  is  needed  to  Increase  world 
liquidity,  we  are  suckers  to  sit  and  watch  our 
last  $12  billion  go  out  at  $35  when  we  will 
finally  have  to  buy  some  back  at  a  higher 
price. 
The  argument  goes,  if  you  triple  the  price 
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of  gold  you  triple  monetary  reserves,  and 
hence,  allow  a  vast  expansion  in  world  trade. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  private  hold- 
ers would  sell  their  gold  to  take  their  fan- 
tastic profits  and  would  thereby  further  In- 
crease the  gold  available  in  world  trade. 
Ultimately,  you  would  stimulate  gold  pro- 
duction, which  at  $35  an  ounce  is  marginally 
profitable  In  the  free  world. 

SOVIET    MOVES 

This  way  everybody  is  happy.  The  Soviet 
Union  becomes  a  big  buyer  from  the  West  to 
take  advantage  of  the  windfall  profit  from  its 
huge  gold  holdings.  The  U.S.  can  keep  on — 
even  increase  its  deficit  both  In  world  trade 
and  domestically— because  money  is  no 
longer  tight  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And, 
of  course,  the  stock  market  would  really  take 
off  and  four  per  cent  unemployment  would 
look  like  the  great  depression. 

The  only  problem  is  that  the  real  value  of 
the  dollar  would  come  to  resemble  the  peso. 

This  market  letter  recognizes  the  more 
classical  approach: 

1.  Reduce  foreign-military  and  economic 
commitments. 

2.  Reduce  domestic  spending. 

3.  Increase  money  costs  as  another  solu- 
tion, but  says,  "the  result  is  almost  certain 
recession  or  depression  .  .  .  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  stock  market  would  be  a 
disaster." 

The  Bolt-Trembley  letter  concludes  that 
either  inflation  or  the  classical  deflationary 
solution  is  InevlUble  sooner  or  later.  Isn't 
this  a  cheerful  thought? 

BEST   SOLUTION 

Of  all  the  proposals  for  solutions  which 
have  come  to  my  attention,  the  one  which 
fits  in  best  with  my  understanding  of  the 
problem  was  proposed  by  Eugene  A.  Blrn- 
baum.  senior  economist  at  Standard  OH  of 
New  Jersey. 

To  summarize  Birnbaum's  position  I  quote, 
"Continuation  of  the  present  trend  can  only 
result  in  further  drains  on  the  limited  stock 
of  United  States  Treasury  gold,  reductions  in 
over-all  international  liquidity,  inefficient 
and  Increasingly  restrictive  balance  of  pay- 
ments controls — reduced  levels  of  interna- 
tional trade,  investment  and  foreign  aid — 
and  higher  levels  of  interest  rates,  all  of 
which  tend  to  retard  rates  of  world  economic 
growth." 

Birnbaum's  plan,  in  essence,  would  involve 
turning  over  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  the  role  of  world  banker. 

The  dollar  would  become  just  another 
world  currency  and  would  be  freely  con- 
vertible into  other  currencies  as  is  the  franc 
or  the  pound  at  rates  agreed  upon  between 
the  members  of  the  International  MoneUry 
Fund.  The  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
other  currencies  would  be  stabilized  through 
purchases  and  sales  of  other  currencies 
rather  than  by  purchases  and  sales  of  gold. 

On  this  basis  the  United  States  would  have 
to  acquire  substantial  holdings  of  other  cur- 
rencies which  could  be  sold  to  uphold  the 
price  of  the  dollar.  Incidentally,  this  is  what 
every  other  nation  In  the  free  world  is  now 
doing. 

END    OBLIGATION 

This  approach  Implies  that  the  United 
States  should  terminate  Its  self-imposed  ob- 
ligation to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 
We  might  elect  to  use  some  of  our  gold  to 
acquire  other  currencies  from  time  to  time  or 
even  to  purchase  dollars  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, but  we  would  be  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so. 

Here  are  the  two  essential  features  of  this 
proposal : 

1.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  would 
become  the  residual  holder  of  gold  anyone 
wanted  to  sell  rather  than  the  U.S. 

2.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  would 
not  be  obligated  to  sell  gold,  but  would  be 
obligated  to  buy  it.  perhaps  at  $35  an  ounce 
or  the  equivalent  In  other  currencies. 


If  the  world  were  currently  on  such  a  sys- 
tem it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have 
solved  at  least  half  of  the  problem 
"^  The  problem  of  world  liquidity  would  be  in 
the  lap  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
It  is  possible  that  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
chinerv  to  increase  world  liquidity  would 
1  Ike  care  of  the  problem  In  t)ther  words,  all 
trading  nations  would  hold  reserves  of  many 
currencies.  All  currencies  held  outside  of  the 
issuing  nation  would  become  monetary  re- 
serves 

INCREASE     PRICE 

If  it  were  at  all  neces.sarv  to  increase  world 
liquidltv  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
could  Implement  a  .syneni  like  the  one  pro- 
posed in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year  employing 
special  drawing  rights,  or  it  could  even  in- 
crease the  price  of  gold 

Either  way.  the  solution  has  to  be  decided 
jointly  by  the  trading  nations  and  not  unilat- 
erallv'bv' the  United  States 

This  jaroposal  will  not  cure  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  The  real  value  of  the  plan 
lies  in  the  new  freedom  we  would  have  to 
solve  our  pr.^Mcm.  We  could  lace  our  balance 
(if  payments  deficit  without  worrying  about 
a  contraction  In  world  trade.  We  could  cut 
back  on  some  of  our  overse.is  expenditure.<: 
without  hampering  the  market  for  our  nwr. 
experts. 

Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  ol 
Chicago  fee'.s  the  whole  problem  was  created 
by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  pegged  the 
price  of  gold  at  ■*35.  Friedman  has  said  that 
the  move  made  no  sense  in  1934.  and  has  not 
become  anv  more  sensible  with  the  passage 
ol  tiine  Furthermore,  Friedman  tells  us  the 
ultimate  solution  involves  letting  the  dollar 
find  its  own  level  in  terms  of  gold,  and  in 
terms  of  all  other  currencies. 

Dr.  Elmer  C.  Bratt  at  the  Business  Econom- 
ics Center  at  Lehigh  does  not  feel  the  world 
Is  ready  fcr  free  floating  currencies  because 
businessmen  who  buy  and  sell  in  interna- 
tional markets  require  advance  knowledge  of 
their  prices  But  he  does  agree  that  it  is  high 
time  we  get  down  off  our  high  horse  and  stop 
.-aying  "we'll  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  down 
to  the  last  bar" 

TWO     PIECES 

Where  do  we  come  out  with  all  these  con- 
flicting opinions  after  the  seven  gold  pool  na- 
tions have  stopped  selling  gold  to  individuals. 
and  now  that  we  have  two  prices  for  gold? 

In  the  first  place.  1  think  evervbody  agrees 
that  the  present  arrangement  will  not  last 
Umg.  Martin  characterized  it  as  an  ■interme- 
diate step"  on  the  wav  to  stern  restraint  of 
covernnient  -pending.  We,  as  a  nation,  have 
not  climbed  down  otl'  our  high  horse  because 
we  still  peg  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
in  dealing  with  monetary  authorities  of  other 
r.ations. 

Ultimatelv.  I  believe  two  basic  steps  must 
be  taken  before  we  can  say  the  problem  Is 
solved.  Both  of  these  steps  must  be  made  by 
the  United  States  government 

The  first— we  must  untie  the  dollar  from 
gold.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  put 
Itself  under  such  a  burden,  and  why  should 
we? 

WHY    CONVERT? 

When  you  consider  all  nations  (and  espe- 
cially those  in  Europe)  need  imports  to  sur- 
vive "and  we,  the  United  SUtes,  supply  much 
of  what  they  need,  why  should  they  want  to 
convert  dollars  into  other  currencies  or  to 
gold? 

It  would  seem  to  me,  before  the  dollar  can 
be  finally  untied  from  gold  and  become  like 
other  currencies  the  International  Monetary- 
Fund  must  be  made  ready  to  take  over  the 
banking  role  which  the  United  States  has 
been  plavlng. 

The  second  step,  and  maybe  the  major  step, 
which  can  only  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
Is  to  end  its'  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
This  step  may  take  longer  to  accomplish. 

With  only  four  or  five  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  accounted  for  by  foreign 
trade,  some  say  we  could  go  our  merry  way 


forever  If  the  dollar  were  untied  from  gold 
we  mlKht  see  foreign  prices  of  U.S.  products 
go  up  until  we  could  no  longer  sell  abroad, 
but  so  what?  After  we  had  pu.shed  all  the 
dollars  on  foreigners  they  cared  to  liold,  we 
might  have  to  devalue  the  dollar,  but  again, 
so  what?  Foreign  goods  and  travel  would  be- 
come a  little  more  expensive,  bvit  who  cares? 

TWO    CONSEQUENCES 

There  are  two  consequences  of  such  an  un- 
disciplined course  of  action  which  I  feel  far 
outweigh  any  temporary  benefit  we  may  de- 
rive, 

Tlie  first  concerns  domestic  inflation, 
which  Is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all 

It's  not  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
that  causes  inflation,  but  the  oiher  way 
around  An  end  to  domestic  inflation  would 
help  to  solve  our  l>alance  of  payments  by 
making  the  prices  of  our  producus  more  at- 
tractive to  foreign  buyers. 

The  root  (jf  both  problems  inflation  and 
the  balance  of  ])ayments— lies  in  the  fiscal 
policies  of  our  government 

If  we  must  take  a  reduction  in  our  present 
standards  <jf  living  by  paylnu  higher  taxes 
and  undergoing  a  recession  and  postponing 
the  first  flight  of  the  supersonic  transport 
plane  and  the  completion  of  the  highway 
program,  let's  do  it  now  before  our  pensions 
.md  insurance  policies  become  worthless  and 
before  all  of  us  find  ourselves  unable  to  cash 
checks  in  Paris  or  London. 


BEST    INSURANCE 

The  second  potential  casualty  of  our  pres- 
ent policies  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  prior  to  1965  in  the  international  ex- 
change of  joods  and  services  In  the  long 
run  I  feel  free  trade  is  the  best  insurance 
against  .i  third  world  war  We  have  already 
seen  our  government  seek  to  raise  barriers  to 
the  free  exchange  of  capital  and  even  to 
travel  bv  American  citizens.  Measures  of  this 
type  are  self-defeating.  lead  to  retaliation, 
and  could  recreate  the  kind  of  hostile  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  wars  .  f  the  past  have 
been  born 

This  week  vou  may  have  read  the  story 
about  the  shopkeeper  who  told  a  reporter  that 
finding  a  solution  to  the  gold  problem  isn't 
Ills  worrv.  "Everv  four  years."  he  said.  "I  go 
to  the  votinc  booth  and  I  vote  for  people  who 
undersutnd  things  like  gold  standards  Then 
I  stop  worrvlng  about  it  " 

For  our  sake,  as  well  as  his,  I  certainly  hope 
that  we,  as  shopkeepers  of  every  kind,  do  a 
-ood  job  when  we  pull  the  curtain  behind  tts 
this  November. 


SENATE  Memorial  7 
A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  suites  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  consider  the  esuiblishment  of  an 
international  peace  park  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  New 
Mexico 

Whcre.xs  the  relationship  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  sutes  of 
America,  sharing  a  common  border,  has  been 
for  many  years,  one  that  is  based  on  mutual 
help  triist  and  undersundlng;  and 

Where.vs  the  interesus  of  these  two  great 
countries  are  coiiunon  to  one  another  .md  in 
times  of  stress  both  have  had  the  same  goal; 

''  Whereas  m  these  times  of  international 
dispute  and  worrv,  u  can  be  a  satisfaction  to 
everv  Mexican  .ind  everv  American  citizen 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  one  based  on  peacelul  cocjperation  and 

Now  therefore,  be  it  re.solved  by  the  Senate 
of  the' suite  of  New  Mexico  that  it  respect- 
tullv  requests  the  US.  congress,  the  national 
park  service  in  Washington  and  the  south- 
western regional  office  of  the  national  park 
service  to  consider  the  esUiblishment  of  an 
international  peace  park  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  vicinltv  of  Columbus.  New  Mexico, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  relationship  ot  the  two 
countries:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  <jf  the  United  suites,  to 
the  director  of  the  national  park  service  and 
to  the  director  of  the  .southwestern  regional 
office  of  the  national  park  service. 

Signed     and     sealed     at     the     Capitol,     In 

the  Citv  of  Sanu  Fe, 

E.  Lee  Francis, 
President,  New  Afexico  Senate. 
JuANfTA   Pino, 
Chief  ChTk.  New  Mexico  Senate. 


International  Peace  Park 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    .VEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  al- 
ways been  very  much  associated  with  the 
historj-  of  our  own  great  Nation,  Both 
countries  have  long  been  friends,  shar- 
ing common  hopes  and  goals.  As  a  sym- 
bol of  this  lasting  and  warm  relationship 
between  the  two  countries,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  a  me- 
morial has  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Peace  Park  between 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
lumbus. N.  Mex.  I  am  placing  that  me- 
morial in  the  Record,  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  most  worthwhile  venture: 


Hamilton  Protests  Inadequate  Budget 
Appropriations  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Moiiday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr    HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
verv  concerned  about  certain  items  in 
the  budget  appropnation.s  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  „  ,    ^ 

I  represent  the  people  m  16  Indiana 
counties.  In  past  years,  many  of  my  16 
counties  have  been  declared  Hood  disas- 
ter areas  and  drought  disaster  areas 
within  the  same  year.  Soil  and  water 
conservation  is  vital  to  both  their  liveli- 
hood and  well-being. 

Development  and  management  of  soil 
and  water  resources  under  the  leadership 
of  .soil  and  water  con.setwation  districts 
IS  movina  toward  a  blighter  future. 

These  districts  are  broadening  their 
horizons  to  meet  emerginc  needs.  Where 
formerly  they  were  concerned  in  only 
agricultural  erosion  activities,  they  now 
are  deeply  involved  in  total  .soil  and  water 
resource  development.  This  includes  as- 
sisting local  people,  both  rural  and  urban, 
nianaee  water  resource  for  flood  preven- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  supphes. 
lecreaiion.  beautificaiion,  and  fish  and 

wildlife. 

Each  of  the  16  soil  and  water  consen-a- 
tion  districts  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  is  maruied  by  five  local  super- 
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visors.  They  work  with  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  8,507  cooperators 
who  either  own  or  operate  land.  These 
supervisors  are  dedicated,  leading  citi- 
zens in  their  areas,  and  serve  without 
pay  to  improve  the  public  welfare 
through  soil,  water,  and  related  resource 
conservation.  To  cite  some  examples,  the 
Ripley  County  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  worked  with  154  landowners 
who  applied  one  or  more  conservation 
practices  this  year.  They  had  22  new  co- 
operators  apply  for  assistance  this  year, 
which  brings  their  total  number  of  coop- 
erators to  524.  The  Dearborn  County  Dis- 
trict, with  407  cooperators,  has  assisted 
In  building  383  small  ponds,  28  of  which 
were  done  last  year. 

These  districts  depend  on  the  technical 
assistance  furnished  by  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  personnel. 

Prom  a  recent  newsletter  published  by 
the  National  Associations  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  moneys  budgeted 
in  1968  furnished  600  man-years  less  of 
technical-  assistance  to  these  districts 
nationally,  than  was  budgeted  in  1959. 
This  trend  toward  eventual  emasculation 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
dedicated  to  planned  development  and 
wise  utilization  of  our  natural  resources, 
must  be  reversed. 

Included  in  the  appropriation  for  as- 
sistance to  districts  are  the  Federal  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  cooperative  soil 
survey.  This  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
determining  good  land  use,  and  is  used 
extensively  by  local  planning  boards, 
highway  departments,  park  and  recrea- 
tion boards,  engineers,  architects,  as  well 
as  builders,  developers,  and  other  land- 
owners and  operators. 

In  Indiana,  districts  have  an  imme- 
diate need  for  46  man-years  of  technical 
service  in  addition  to  the  budgeted  posi- 
tions to  meet  their  scheduled  workload. 
Ten  of  these  needed  man-years  are  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  and  the 
shortage  is  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
servation effort  therein. 

In  the  light  of  these  needs  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  on  the  lives  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  national  budget  appropriation 
for  technical  assistance  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  should  be  $130,- 
000.000. 

Within  the  total  program  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  the  Public  Law 
566  small  watershed  projects,  which  have 
gained  tremendous  popularity.  These 
projects  are  aimed  at  full  development  of 
the  soil  and  water  resources  in  an  area, 
and  serve  to  reduce  costly  flooding  and 
provide  water  for  beneficial  uses. 

In  my  congressional  district  there  are 
16  applications  on  file  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  A  breakdown  of  these  proj- 
ects is  shown  as  follows : 

Construction  completed :  Elk  Creek. 

Approved  for  construction:  Stucker 
Fork,  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek,  Twin 
Rush  Creek,  and  Dewitt  Creek. 

Planning  completed  and  awaiting  au- 
thorization: Delaney  Creek. 

Planning  authorized  and  undenvay: 
Upper  Vernon  Fork,  Lower  Vernon  Fork, 
East  Fork  of  Whitewater,  and  Lost  River. 

Preliminary  investigation  completed: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whitewater  River  (Fayette  County) ,  and 
Upper  West  Fork  of  Whitewater  River. 

Preliminary  investigation  studies  un- 
derway: Silver  Creek  and  Blue  River. 

Applications  awaiting  service:   White 
Creek  and  Lewis  Creek. 

On  most  of  these  projects,  local  people 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
to  organize  conservancy  districts,  and  se- 
cure land  easements  and  rights-of-way. 
In  some  cases  money  was  borrowed  and 
interest  is  being  paid  to  provide  their  por- 
tion of  the  costs  for  this  watershed  de- 
velopment. All  this  activity  was  predi- 
cated on  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding their  share  of  the  agreed  amounts 
of  money  for  planning  and  construction 
on  schedule.  Preliminary  investigation  is 
currently  being  delayed  in  Silver  Creek 
due  to  lack  of  watershed  planning  funds. 
This  is  holding  up  the  local  organization 
of  conservancy  districts,  which  are  neces- 
sary before  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
can  proceed  with  work  plan  development. 
Construction  plans  are  either  ready,  or 
will  be  ready,  to  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  amounting  to  $8,051,900  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  If  the  present  national 
budget  appropriation  is  allowed  to  stand, 
only  about  25  percent  of  this  construction 
coiUd  be  started. 

Based  on  the  State  estimate,  the  three 
operational  watersheds  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict— Twin  Rush,  Stucker  Pork,  and 
Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek — which  have 
construction  planned  in  the  amount  of 
$1,172,400  during  fiscal  year  1969,  would 
be  forced  to  delay  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  their  needed  improvement. 

It  required  much  initiative,  enthusi- 
asm, hard  work,  and  local  money  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents  to  advance  their 
watershed  projects  to  where  they  are 
now.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  so  lightly 
regard  this  local  effort,  In  which  we  en- 
courasp  the  action  and  then  say,  "No. 
we  cannot  assist  you  now.  You  must  live 
with  your  flood  problems  until  some  in- 
df-finile  tut';:e  time."  Instead,  I  .strongly 
believe  we  should  encourage  this  local 
initiative  whenever  and  wherever  they 
have  the  courage  to  move  forward  as  my 
constituents  have  done. 

A  recent  study  completed  in  Indiana 
identified  44  additional  potential  water- 
sheds in  my  district  that  have  problems 
and  needs  that  can  be  overcome  by 
action  under  the  Small  Watershed  Act. 
With  these  additional  potential  projects 
installed  my  district  would  receive 
benefits  amounting  to  $2,300,000  annu- 
ally from  flood  prevention  and  drainage 
improvements,  have  3,000  man-years  of 
additional  employment,  create  200  new 
jobs  and  69  new  or  expanded  businesses, 
15  additional  water  supply  reservoirs, 
sufficient  to  supply  91,000  people,  18  new 
recreation  developments,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  payroll  would  be  at 
least  $1,480,000  per  year.  The  reduced 
pollution  from  sediment  would  be  very 
significant — 1,600,000  tons  per  year— and 
the  cost  of  antipollution  efforts  would 
be  reduced  by  nearly  $300,000  per  year. 
The  total  need  for  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  would  be 
accelerated,  and  when  all  projects  were 
installed,  would  have  a  value  to  the  land 
in  my  district  that  would  exceed 
$41,000,000. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  people,  as  well 
as  many  others  in  Indiana,  the  Soil  Con- 
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servation  Service  national  budget  appro- 
priation should  be  placed  at  $10,000,000 
for  watershed  planning,  and  $125,000,000 
for  watershed  operations. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, but  local  interests  are  currently 
evaluating  their  ability  to  sponsor  one. 
They  are  rware  of  the  success  achieved  in 
southern  Indiana's  "Lincoln  Hills"  proj- 
ect. These  conservation  action  programs, 
on  the  part  of  local  people,  have  a  marked 
effect  for  good  on  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  are  well  accepted.  Therefore.  I 
recommend  that  the  national  appropria- 
tion for  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment be  supported  at  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Icnow  that  this  Is  a  time 
when  every  Federal  dollar  must  be  spent 
wisely.  But  we  must  also  move  ahead 
with  certain  proven  domestic  programs 
for  the  well  being  of  our  own  people.  In 
my  opinion,  the  benefits  attained  through 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  of  tremendous  value  to  our  Nation. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  increase  in  budget 
appropriation  outlined  in  this  statement 
will  be  favorably  considered. 

Watershed  operations  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana  follow : 

Watershed  Operations  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana 
Units  of  watershed  construction  that  could 
be  contracted  for  in  the  Ninth  District  c.f 
Indiana  during  fiscal  year  1969  if  funds  were 
available  and  land,  easements  and  rights  of 
way  secured:  Twin  Rush.  Washington  Coun- 
ty; Stucker  Fork,  Scott.  Jefferson,  Clark  and 
Washington  Counties;  Muddy  Pork  of  Sil- 
ver Creek,  Clark.  Floyd  and  Washington 
Counties:  Delaney  Creek  (and  authorized), 
Washington  County. 

Construction  completed:  Elk  Creek,  Wash- 
ington County. 

Authorized  for  construction  (and  under 
construction)  :  DeWitt  Creek,  Lawrence 
County;  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek.  Clark. 
Floyd  and  Washington  Counties:  Stucker 
Fork.  Scott.  Jefferson.  Clark  and  Washington 
Counties;  Twin  Rush,  Washington  County. 
Planning  completed:  Delaney  Creek. 
Washington    Count  v. 

.Authorized  for  planning:  Indian  Creek, 
Harrison,  Floyd  and  Clark  Counties;  Lost 
River.  Orange,  Washington.  Lawrence,  Martin 
and  Dubois  Counties:  Lower  Vernon  Fork  of 
Muscatatuck  River,  Jackson  and  Jennings 
Counties;  Upper  Vernon  Fork  of  Muscata- 
tuck River,  Decatur,  Jennings  and  Ripley 
Counties:  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  River. 
Wayne.  Union.  Fayetto.  Franklin  and  Ran- 
dolph Counties.  Indiana;  and  Darke  and 
Preble  Counties,  Ohio. 

.\ppllcatlon  received:  Sliver  Creek,  Clark, 
Scott  and  Floyd  Counties:  Upper  West  Fork 
of  Whitewater  River,  Fayette,  Henry,  Ran- 
dolph and  Wayne  Counties;  Whitewater 
River.  Fayette:  Fayette,  Franklin,  Rush, 
Union  and  Wayne  Counties;  Upper  Big  Flat 
Hock  River,  Rush.  Henry  and  Fayette 
Counties. 

Application  not  currently  feasible:  Log 
Lick  Creek,  Switzerland   County. 


Arlington,  Va.,  Yonng  Republican  Club 
Resolution 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


I 
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the  RECORD.  I  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Arlington  Young  Repub- 
lican Club  of  Arlington,  Va.,  requesting 
the  State  Department  to  permit  Rhode- 
sian  Prime  Minitter  Ian  D.  Smith  to  enter 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  a  speaking  en- 
gagement. The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  Ian  D.  Smith,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  freedom  loving  and  antl-Communlst 
country  of  Rhodesia,  has  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  recogrUzed  student  orgaiUzatlon  of 
the  University  of  VlrgliUa;  and 

Whereas  the  Johnson  Administrations 
State  Department  has  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
smith  to  enter  the  United  States,  while  It 
has  granted  free  access  to  this  country  to 
<:uch  Communists  as  Fidel  Castro,  and  to 
numerous  left-wing  revolutionaries  for 
whom  It  has  waived  the  passport  requirement 
It  uses  as  a  pretext  to  bar  Mr.  Smith;  and 

Whereas  Ian  Smith,  from  his  valiant  serv- 
ice as  an  RAF  pilot  during  World  War  II  to 
his  recent  offer  of  Rhodeslan  troops  to  flght 
ilongslde  of  Americans  In  Vietnam,  has  been 
a  consistent  friend  of  the  United  States  and 
106  of  totalitarianism  of  all  shades;  and 

Whereas  In  conformity  with  the  basic 
American  tradition  of  free  and  open  dlscus- 
.-ion  of  all  controversial  Issues  Mr.  Smith 
.should  have  a  right  to  state  his  case  to  the 
.■\merlcan  people,  and  the  American  people 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
t^elves  on  the  merits  of  that  case:  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Arlington  Young 
Republican  Club  requests  that  the  State 
Department  reverse  Its  uncalled  for  and  In- 
consistent action,  and  Immediately  grant  a 
visa  to  Mr.  Smith  so  that  he  can  visit  the 
United  States  and  honor  his  speaking  en- 
(^agement;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Arlington 
Young  Republican  Club  requests  Virginia's 
members  of  Congress  to  demand  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  Ian 
smith  Is  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Adopted  March  13,  1968. 

CLATTDE    H.    SMITH,  JB. 

President. 


Why  Haiphong  Spared? 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 


OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tlngushed  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  con- 
tinues to  attract  editorial  recognition  in 
many  newspapers  published  in  localities 
far  from  our  native  State.  I  include  four 
such  editorials  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  Members  of  both  bodies: 
(From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item] 
Why  Haiphong  Spared? 
When  Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  lately,  he  presented  a  viewpoint 
held  by  so  many  fellow  Americans; 

There's  something  basically  wTong  when 
the  United  States,  greatest  military  power  In 
the  world,  can't  handle  the  aggressions  of 
cue  small  Asiatic  nation  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  ranked  as  even  a  minor  power. 

Sen  Byrd  notes  no  overwhelming  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  top  civilians  In  the 
Defense  Department  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
war  to  an  end.  And  he  censures  President 
Johnson  for  his  "complete  disregard"  of  mili- 
tary recommendation  that  enemy  supply 
lines  through  North  Vietnamese  ports  be 
severed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  an  eye-opener.  Sen.  Byrd  relates;  "A 
greater  tonnage  of  bombs  has  been  dropped 
on  Vietnam  Urnn  on  all  of  Europe  during 
world  War  II.  Elghty-ave  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  was  dropped  on  South  Vietnam,  10  Vr 
on  North  Vietnam  (the  remaining  5  per  cent 
on  the  HO  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos) ." 

If  only  one-tenth  of  our  bombs  has  rained 
on  North  Vietnam,  this  explains  how  the 
enemy  has  been  able  to  secure  supplies  85 
per  cent  of  which  go  through  North  Viet- 
namese ports. 

Yet,  months  ago,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Army's  Chief  of 
staff,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  the  chlei 
of  naval  operations  and  the  Marine  Corps 
commandant  formally  recommended  to  the 
President  that  North  Vietnam's  port  of  Hai- 
phong be  closed.  ,„i,..o 
Such  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  denies  a  sense  of  urgency  necessary 
for  the  honorable  termination  of  an  Asiatic 
war  which  has  dragged  on  for  ihree  years  at 
grievous  cost. 

IFrom    the    AmarlUo    (Tex.)     Globe-Times, 
Jan.   12,   1968) 
Hepe.\ted  Question 
•I  do  not  want  this  session  of  the  Congress 
to  adjourn  without  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  certain  facts  regard- 
ing free  world  shipping  to  the  enemy  port 

This  comment  was  made  by  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  the  Virginia  Democrat,  jiist  before  Con- 
eress  adiourned.  _      . 

During  the  first  U  months  of  1967.  Byrd 
said  58  ships  flying  the  ilag  of  Great  Britain 
carried  careo  to  North  Vietnam.  .  „.    .  „ 

During  the  same  period,  the  United  States, 
suffered  66  000  battle  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

•Whv  does  not  the  American  government 
bring  diplomatic  and  financial  pressure  on 
the  Kovernment  of  Great  Britain  to  keep 
from'^Haiphong  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain?"  he  asked. 

The  senator  first  railed  attention  to  tne 
fact  that  British  ships  were  carrying  cargo 
to  North  Vietnam  early  In  1966. 

He  took  the  matter  up  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  secretary  of  defense, 
each  of  whom  said  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  eliminate  such  British  shipping.  Then 
they  added  that  Harold  Wilson,  the  British 
prime  minister,  was  having  a  hard  time,  and 
Inferred  that  he  should  not  be  pressed  too 

"Apparently  he  has  not  been  pressed  too 
hard."  said  Sen.  B\Td. 

British  trade  with  North  Vietnam  pre- 
sumably could  be  pliminated  through  efforts 
bv  the  state  and  defense  departments. 

"Byrd  has  once  again  raised  his  Important 
question.  Should  Britain,  a  U.S.  ally,  trade 
with  a  nation  which  perpetrates  the  South- 
east "^sian  conflict— a  conflict  In  which 
thousands  of  people  are  losing  their  lives, 
including  more  than  16.000  American 
soldiers? 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10.  1968] 

In  the  Nation;  Agonizing  Reappraisal 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.— Slowly,  perhaps  not  quite 
surely  but  with  increasing  momentam. 
American  public  opinion  seem^  to  be  moving 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  in  Vletn..m 
is  a  creeping  disaster  that  military  means 
cannot  salvage. 

This  IS  not  a  matter  of  inarcnes  on  the 
Pentagon,  nor  is  tiiere  any  suggestion  that 
Americans  generally  are  now  ready  to  "turn 
tail  and  run"— in  the  densive  phrase  of  those 
in  the  Johnson  Administration,  and  else- 
where, who  equate  any  questioning  of  Uie 
war  with  appeasement,  cowardice  and  lack  ol 
patriotism. 

Rather  there  is  .>n  ever  more  .ipparent 
collection  of  straws  In  the  wind  that  suggests 
a  painful  and  hesitant  reappraisal  of  uie 
war_of  what  it  is  M  about  and  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  It^by  many  moder- 


ate AmerlcaiiLS  who  have  tended  to  ^upport 
without  much  question  the  President,  t.iu 
troops  and  their  country's  foreign  policy 

GALLUP  POLL  CITED 

In  this  newspaocr  today,  for  msutnce.  Dr^ 
Gallup  is  able  to  report  that  49  P^^  «»»  of 
his  respondenus  now  believe  it  was  a  '"•^^t'^'^e 
for  President  Johnson  to  l-ave  >ent  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam  m  19G5.  Fo">-""e  per  cent 
do  not  believe  it  was  a  mistake,  and  10  per 
cent  are  undecided. 

This  represents  oiilv  :i  .-^mall  increise  since 
December,  the  l...t  moment  ol  tup.K,rla  be- 
lore  the  Tet  offensive-^  out  that  ^^niaj'  '"; 
crease  was  enough  to  produce  lor  the  nrs. 
time  a  plurality  who  c°"«">"  ^"\,^"^^"th" 
entry  into  the  war  a  mistake  When  the 
question  was  fir.<it  asked.  ;n  August.  196.V  only 
24  per  cent  so  believed 

The  same  »oll.  incideni.Uly.  bhows  tuat  61 
i>er  cent  of  the  .\meric3n  people  believe  t.iat 
Ihe  United  States  and  lUs  All;es  eif.ier  ..re 
losing   the   war  or   ..re   making   no   pngress 

"rs""'anoCexample  of  such  Indicator, 
almost  all  political  observers  iiow  expect 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  to  make  a  strong 
showing  in  the  New  Hampshire  P^l'"^'^  on 
Tuesday.  'When  he  first  opened  his  low-key 
campaign  against  President  Johnson,  Mc- 
Carthy was  not  expected  to  get  more  than 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  vote;  now  It  Is 
being  freely  predicted  that  he  may  get  25 
to  35  percent  of  It. 

The  upturn  In  McCarthy  fortunes  appar- 
ently has  attracted  the  attention  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York,  f/o";'  *^o« 
camp  guarded  reports  are  Issuing  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  "reconsidering"  his  decision  not  to 
challenge  President  Johnson.  If  Kennedy  re- 
considers himself  into  the  race,  however  It 
i^Tnot  clear  Just  how  he  could  get  McCarthy 

""inUifsenate  last  week,  hawks  resorted  to 
parllamentarv  tactics  to  limit  a  debate  that 
was  extremely  critical  of  the  w-ar.  and  in 
which  Senator  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  de- 
manded that  the  Administration  consult 
Congress  before  committing  more  troops  to 
Vietnam.  .    , 

The  tactics  did  not  end  the  debate  before 
Senators  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  r.nd  Norris  Cot- 
ton of  New  Hampshire,  both  Republican  con- 
servatives who  have  supported  the  war.  ex- 
pressed aereement  with  Fulbrlght.  The  whole 
debate  left  the  Impression  that  »ot  even 
senate  hawks  like  John  Stennls  of  Mlssl^- 
slDDl  had  much  enthusiasm  for  defending 
the  way  the  war  is  being  conducted,  or  any 
plans  for  It  now  pending. 

Such  a  conservative  Senator  as  Harry  Byrd 
ir  of  Virginia  said  recently;  "If  I  sense 
accuratelv  the  mood  of  my  fellow  Virginians, 
the  national  leadership  has  lost  to  a  cons  der- 
able  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Pt^bllc  In 
its  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war.  .  .  .  is  h°t; 
now  the  time  for  a  reappraisal  ol  our  ,)oIlcles 
and  objectives?"  wu^or, 

Perhaps  the  caution  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidates  is  oven  more  signlfl- 
S  Just  before  the  withdrawal  of  Ro-nney 
forced  him  Into  the  open.  Nelson  Ro^keje Uer 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  expressed  this  %  lew 
at  a  news  conference ; 

"I  do  think  that  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  high  tension,  high  frustrations,  and  what 
we  nied  is  to  find  moderate  ^oluUous^  and 
that  to  reacn  for  a  gun  or  to  call  in  the 
mUltary  isn't  ,.ecess.trily  the  hest  solutlo^' 
Rockefeller  refused  to  say  specifically  that 
this  meant  he  no  longer  favored  military  es- 
calat^n  m  Vietnam,  but  that  obviously  was 
the  Intent  of  his  remarks. 

NIXON    ALTERS    APPROACH 

Nixon  clearly  had  a  similar  purpose  u-hen 
he  declared  In  New  Hampshire  last  week  that 
If  elected  he  would  'end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace  in  the  Pacific."  While  that  could  mean 
L  much  to  hawks  as  to  doves  Nixon  a^so 
has  taken  to  reminding  his  audiences  that 
hfwas  part  of  ^  Republican  Administration 
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that  came  Into  office  In  1953  and  ended  the 
Korean  war  by  a  negotiated  settlement. 

This  Is  substantially  different  from  the 
hawkish  approach  of  using  military  power 
more  massively  and  efficiently  that  Nixon  has 
been  advocating  for  years.  Whatever  his  other 
qualities,  he  always  has  been  adept  at  sens- 
ing which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  and 
therefore  his  cautious  shuffle  toward  the 
dovecot*  ought  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Even 
President  Johnson  might  want  to  consider 
what  It  means. 

rProm  the  Chattonooga   (Tenn.i    News-Free 

Press,  Jon.  31.  1968) 

Op  "Phiends"  .and  Enemies 

There  have  been  complaints  because  the 
LBJ  Administration  has  refused  to  let  our 
military  forces  strike  the  Communist  North 
Vietnam  port  of  Haiphong.  And  these  ;ire 
valid  complaints,  because  that  Is  the  Reds' 
only  major  port  and  It  receives  huge  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  other  supplies  that  are 
used  m  killings  Americans  In  South  Vietnam 

There  have  been  complaints,  too.  because 
Russia  supplies  80  percent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's war  materials  to  be  used  against  us. 
yet  our  leaders  try  to  tell  us  that  Russia 
is  "mellowing"  and  that  we  really  ought  to 
step  up  trade  with  Russia.  They  don't  add 
that  this  would  strengthen  Russia's  economy 
and  thus- make  It  better  able  to  supply  North 
VtetnaRr  which  then  would  be  better 
equipped  to  kill  our  young  men. 

There  is.  however,  another  cause  for  com- 
plaint that  we  have  not  given  sufficient  at- 
tention. It  is  the  shipping  that  goes  to  Hai- 
phong from  nations  that  are  supposedly 
"friendly"  to  us. 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  D-Va.,  has  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  January  through 
November  of  last  year,  "58  ships  flying  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain  carried  cargo  to  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

The  senator  observed:  "During  that  same 
pelrod  of  time,  the  United  States  suffered 
66,000  battle  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

"Why  does  not  the  American  Government 
bring  diplomatic  and  financial  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  keep 
from  Haiphong  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain? 

"I  first  Invited  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ships  flying  the  British  flag  were  carrying 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam  in  February  of  1966. 

"I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  each 
of  whom  said  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
eliminate  this  British  shipping.  But  then 
they  would  add  that  Harold  Wilson,  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister,  was  having  a  hard  time, 
and  would  Infer  he  should  not  be  pressed 
too  hard. 

"Apparently  he  has  not  been  pressed  too 
hard. 

"To  my  mind,  our  Government's  attitude 
toward  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
entering  Haiphong  is  another  Indication  of 
what  I  have  been  saying  throughout  .  .  . 
1967,  that  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  in 
bringing  the  Vietnam  War  to  a  conclusion. 

"I  repeat  the  figures:  For  the  11  months 
January  through  November  1967.  58  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  carried  cargo 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  at  whose  hands 
the  American  people  have  suffered  66,000 
combat  casualties  during  the  first  1 1  months 
of  1967." 

We  are  not  nearly  so  concerned  about  a 
"bard  time"  Britain's  Socialist  prime  min- 
ister may  be  having  as  we  are  about  the  hard 
time  the  patriotic  American  troops  are  hav- 
ing facing  well-supplied  Communist  aggres- 
sors. 

There  is  a  simple  and  direct  way  to  stop 
both  Russian  and  British  shipping  to  Hai- 
phong— and  that  is  to  stop  Haiphong.  We 
could  bomb  It,  mine  It,  sink  a  ship  In  its 
channel  or  blockade  it,  or  do  all  of  them, 
within  a  matter  of  hours  and  solve  the  Is- 
sue— If  our  leaders  had  the  courage  that 
the  men  who  are  dying  have. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Wheat  Market  Development 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March  20, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  guest  at  a 
congressional  breakfast  sponsored  by 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.  This  organiza- 
tion, an  association  of  wheat  producers, 
has  done  an  extremely  effective  job  of 
developing  markets  for  American  wheat 
throughout  the  world.  Wheat  market  de- 
velopment programs  carried  out  by  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  and  the  Western 
Wheat  Associates  are  the  only  agricul- 
tural programs  financed  entirely  by  pro- 
ducers. \!r.  Mearl  Gifford,  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  gave  an  excellent 
talk  at  the  breakfast  on  these  market 
development  activities. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Gilford's  remarks  highly  enlightening, 
and  I  commend  his  talk  to  their  atten- 
tion by  in.sertiny  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

A    PRICKI.E.S.S    Pits 

,  Delivered    by    Moarl    H.    GilTord.    President. 

Great   Pl.iins   Wheat.   Inc..   at   the  second 

congressional  breakfast.  Washington,  D.C., 

March  20.  1968  i 

Tlie  United  States  is  a  commercial  country. 
We  are  constantly  tliinking  in  terms  of 
monev-  How  much  does  this  cost?.  Is  this 
item  worth  what  they're  .asking?  We  answer 
these  questions  either  yes  or  no,  depending 
upon  whether  we  buy  or  do  not  buy. 

But  there  are  also  many  other  things  on 
which  we  are  asked  to  place  a  value — Things 
which  we  cannot  touch  or  see.  things  we  only 
leel  within  us.  One  nf  these  is  market  devel- 
opment Specifically  today  we  iire  referring  to 
wheat  market  development — a  priceless  plus 
for  both  the  country  and  the  producers. 

Wheat  market  development,  as  carried  on 
bv  both  Western  Wheat  .Associates  and  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  is  the  only  agricultural  pro- 
gram financed  entirely  by  producers.  And  it 
IS  truly  a  worldwide  operation. 

For  wheiever  there  exists  a  market  capable 
ot  e.xp  insion.  or  the  potential  of  a  new  mar- 
ket, the  two  organizations  are  there.  In  many 
ciises.  these  organizations  are  the  advance 
eyes  imd  ears  of  the  wheat  industry. 

We  do  no'  call  upon  our  trade  contacts 
with  an  order  book  in  our  pocket.  We  are  only 
interested  in  creating  a  climate  in  which  the 
importer  will  look  more  favorably  upon  the 
\alue  of  r.S.  wheat  to  his  bvislness. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  for  instance.  Great 
Plains  Wheat  has  regional  offices  in  Rotter- 
dam. The  Netherlands:  Caracas.  Venezuela 
and  a  country  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil. The  organization  is  financed  by  the 
wheat  commissions  or  similar  organization 
in  the  states  of  Colorado,  Kansas.  North 
Dakota.  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota.  In 
addition.  The  Nebraska  -Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers,  contracts  with 
GPW  to  further  the  work  in  the  vast  poten- 
tial market  of  Brazil- 
Western  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  producers  in  Idaho.  Oregon  and 
Washington  Regional  offices  are  maintained 
In  Tokyo.  Japan:  Haipei.  Taiwan;  Manila. 
The  Philippines,  and  New  Delhi,  India  under 
the  name  of  Wheat  .Associates,  U.S.A. 

In  addition  to  the  support  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Great  Plains  Wheat  contributes 
to  the  Asian  program  and  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Commission  also  contracts  with  WWA 
for  certain  programs. 

Both  organizations  also  contract  for  for- 
eign currencies  accrued  under  P.L.  480  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Market  Development  programs  vary  but 
usually  fall  into  three  categories— market 
information,  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sumer promotions.  Market  information  takes 
the  form  of  supplying  the  foreign  trade  with 
current  Information  on  quality,  availability. 
price  and  credit,  mainly  through  contacts  bv 
GPW  staff. 

Technical  assistance  is  the  services  of  ,i 
bakery  technician,  cereal  chemist  or  estab- 
lishing a  baking  school.  Consumer  promo- 
tions are  programs  of  market  developmein 
In  cooperation  with  local  trade  association^ 
to  place  bread,  pasta,  cake  or  other  wher' 
product  directly  before  the  public. 

Market  development  programs  have  plavel 
a  tremendous  part  in  the  increased  export - 
from  the  United  States.  For  instance,  dunii" 
the  marketing  year  before  large-scale  marker 
development  programs  began,  wheat  and 
flour  exports  totaled  only  4017  inilHon 
bushels. 

Exports  Increased  in  seven  short  years  to 
869  million  bushels  for  the  1965-66  marke'- 
Ing  year,  the  current  record.  Although  tot;U 
exports  this  last  marketing  year  fell  ol! 
sllghtlv,  the  United  States  set  a  new  record 
of  416.3  million  bushels  lor  commerci:il  ex- 
ports. 

Market  development  has  been  rer.ponsible 
to  a  large  degree  for  these  increased  export.^ 
For  many  years,  the  US  producer  lias  been 
operating  under  heavy  acreage  controls.  Bill 
with  the  increase  in  exports,  the  burden- 
some surplus  has  been  lowered  and  producers 
are  again  producing  for  the  market. 

Increased  exports  means  a  market  for 
about  half  of  each  years'  total  production. 
The  export  market,  both  commercial  and 
conces.sionaI.  has  exceeded  the  domestic 
market  in  the  United  States  for  seven  con- 
secutive years.  This  is  the  value  of  market 
development  to  the  producers. 

But  what  of  the  value  to  the  United 
States?  The  record  commercial  wheat  and 
flour  exports  of  the  last  marketing  year 
meant  more  than  $668  million  dollars  to- 
wards easing  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit. 

And  the  concessional  sales  under  Public 
Law  480.  which  is  before  your  respective 
chambers  for  extension,  also  provided  funds 
In  lieu  of  dollars  for  payment  of  many  gov- 
ernment expenses. 

P.L.  480  funds  have  played  another  part 
in  this  success.  It  was  the  availability  of 
these  funds  to  market  development  associa- 
tions like  Western  Wheat  Associates  and 
Great  Plains  Wheat  which  has  allowed  us 
to  enlarge  our  programs  to  effectively  work 
in  more  countries. 

Yes.  these  programs,  coupled  with  the  co- 
operation from  government  and  grain  trade 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  wheat  exports.  It  has  not  only 
changed  many  concessional  markets  into 
commercial  buyers,  but  has  strengthened 
the  U.S.  position  in  traditional  dollar  mar- 
kets. 

This  has  happened  in  Peru,  Japan,  Italy 
and  Ecuador.  Japan  has  become  the  largest 
dollar  market  for  VS.  wheat.  Itahan  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  wheat  under  commercial  terms 
have  Increased  from  1.2  million  bushels  to 
7.5  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

Peru  increased  dollar  imports  from  720 
thousand  bushels  in  1955-56  to  7.6  million 
last  fiscal  year.  Ecuador's  purchases  for  dol- 
lars increased  from  268  thousand  bushels  to 
more  than  1.8  million  bushels.  Venezuela,  a 
long-time  cash  market,  increased  her  pur- 
chases to  17.2  million  bushels  last  fiscal  ye.ir 
compared  to  3.4  million  in  1959. 

All  of  these  are  success  stories.  There  are 
many,  many  more.  But  the  need  for  market 
development  has  not  passed.  It  is  a  continu- 
ing operation.  The  importance  of  market 
development  was  stated  much  better  by  a 
former  colleague  of  yours  and  a  former  chief 
executive  officer  of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope  of  Kansas.  He  said,  "No  doubt 
several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  fabu- 
lous   expansion    in    agricultural    exports.    I 


know  of  no  method  of  analysis  by  which  It  Is 
possible  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
S  gains  mav  be  credited  to  the  market 
development  program  or  to  any  other  one 

**"^e  very  fact,  however,  that  this  increase 
began  vrith  the  initiation  of  the  program 
and  has  continued  with  little  Interruption 
during  Its  life,  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  con- 
tribution It  has  made." 


Sargent  Shriver  Receive!  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Award 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  17 
at^he  institute  of  North  American  Stud- 
ies in  Barcelona.  Spain,  Sargent  Shnver 
received  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Award, 
which  is  given  annually,  alternately  to  a 
Spaniard  and  to  an  American,  who  has 
made  a  distinguished  contribution  in  a 
field  of  human  endeavor— the  arts,  pub- 
lic service,  international  relations  or  sci- 
ence—reflecting the  precepts  and  ideals 
of  the  late  President. 

Mr  Shriver.  who  has  concluded  three 
and  a  half  years  of  eminently  distui- 
gulshed  service  to  the  American  people 
as  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  is  moving  on  to  serve  his 
Nation  as  Ambassador  to  France.  TTie 
ceremony  in  Barcelona  honored  him  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment as  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  the  Institute  could  have 
found  no  worthier  recipient  of  an  award 
siven  in  memory  of  our  late  beloved 

John  F.  Kennedy.  «..,«« 

Mr  Speaker,  in  accepting  this  fitting 
award,  Mr.  Shriver  delivered  a  very  elo- 
quent and  timely  address  which  called 
attention  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  such 
antipoverty  endeavors  as  VISTA  as  true 
reflections  of  the  best  in  American  life, 
which  is  unfortunately  too  often  ignored 
in  the  European  press,  as  well  as  of 
man's  deepest  longing  for  peace. 

Mr  Speaker.  Sargent  Shriver's  entire 
illustrious  career  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try perfectly  reflects  the  spirit  of  a  say- 
ing of  President  Kennedy,  which  Mr. 
Shriver   referred   to    in   his   Barcelona 

some  people  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
ask  why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were, 
and  ask  why  not. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  salute  my  distinguished 
and  honored  friend,  Sargent  Shnver. 
and  include  his  address  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  North  American  Studies  m  Bar- 
celona at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

REMARKS      BT      SARGENT      SHRIVKR.       D™^^«' 

US    Office    of    Economic    OpPORTUNrrT. 
AT  iNSTrrtiTE  of  North  American  Studies, 

BARCELONA,    SPAIN.    MARCH    17,    1968 

Early  m  September  of  1960,  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  running  for  Pre«i'i«"t„„^,%^^^^ 
to  California.  The  campaign  was  not  going 
too  well  out  there.  So  Kennedy  asked  Adlal 
Stevenson  to  go  to  California  before  hlrn--to 
shake  up  the  Democrats,  get  them  to  do  less 
talking  and  more  acting. 

The  reason  Kennedy  asked  Stevenson  s  help 
was  that  many  Democrats  In  California  were 
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orlglnallv  for  Stevenson.  They  -  "PP°'-^^  ^^''T^ 
at  the  Convention,  not  Kennedy.  So  with 
great  heart,  Stevenson  agreed  to  introduce 
Kennedy  wherever  he  spoke  in  California 
5ver  and  over,  Stevenson  used  the  fnie  ime^ 
••DO  vou  remember  that  In  <^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^l 
When  Cicero  finished  speaking,  the  people 
Tald  HOW  well  he  spoke'-but  when  Demo.s- 
thenes  finished  speaking,  the  people  said,  Let 

The  reference  was  obvious.  Because  after 
John  Kennedy  gave  each  speech  Hi  Califor- 
nia, the  people  were  ready  to  march. 

HIS  call  wS^  simple.  In  speech  after  speech, 

^^-l  have  premised  my  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  single  assumption  tha 
the  American  people  are  uneasy  at  the  pre^e"^ 
drift  in  our  national  course,  that  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  relative  decline  In  our  vitality 
and  prestige,  and  that  they  have  the  will  and 
the  strength  to  start  the  United  States  mov- 

'"lo'^TtLrt  moving  again,  Kennedy  said  you 
first  had  to  know  why  the  United  States  had 
swpped  moving  He  said  that:  'The  trouWe 
with  the  united  States  politics  .  .  is  that  we 
talk  in  slogans  too  often  and  symbols  and  ^e 
fight  old  battles.  The  sixties  are  going  to  be 

different  .        "  .„      ,j„„* 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  became  President, 
the  sixties  did  become  different.  Suddenly, 
there  was  a  new  flash  of  courage  across  the 
united  States  As  though  we  were  Just  given 
the  gift  of  tongues,  like  the  Apostles  at 
Pentecost,  millions  of  United  States  citizens 
began  to  speak  with  a  new  vocabulary  SeU- 
gUing  replaced  self-service,  commitment  re- 
placed comfort,  my  brother  replaced  myself. 
The  concrete  changes  in  our  national  life 
were  immedlatelv  obvious.  First  off.  Johii 
Kenned v  made  the  United  States  aware  of 
Its  art  "and  literature  He  opened  tip  the 
White  House  to  artists  and  writers  Hi  No- 
vember. 1961.  Pablo  Casals,  played  at  the 
White  House  President  Kennedy  had  din- 
ners for  men  like  Stravinsky.  Andre  Malraux. 

°Wh"at  did  the  artists  and  writers  think  of 
this  new  freedom?  Said  Ernest  Hemingway, 
who  loved  Spain:  "It's  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  brave  man  as  our  President  in  times  as 
tough    as    these    for    our    country    and    the 

""one  of  the  next  things  to  take  hold  of  the 
United  States  was  the  Peace  Corps  At  tirst^ 
the  skeptics  said  the  young  people  of  the 
united  States  were  too  .soft  and  too  smug, 
^ey  didn't  care  about  the  world's  poor 
and  sick.  But  the  skeptics  were  wrong.  With- 
in two  vears.  10.000  volunteers  were  working 
n  ^Tcovrntries.  Today,  over  50.000  United 
States  citizens  have  served  in  the  Peace 
corps  -^ev  have  returned  to  their  home- 
S^d  different  persons  They  have  been 
changed  trvlng  to  change  the  changeless 

That  might  sound  poetic  and  romantic, 
buflt's  true.  Four  years  aeo  ^t  Peace  Corps 
headquarters,  the  Ambassador  ^om  BolHla 
to  the  United  States  came  to  my  office.  Like 
r^ost  Bolivians,  he  was  a  man   with   much 

'"'when°the  Peace  Corps  started.  I  knew 
It  wouldn't  work."  he  said  "I  l^"*-^^ '* 
wouwn't  work  because  I  myself  had  worked 
^or  20  vears  to  improve  the  life  education^ 
housing  and  health  of  the  Indians  In  the 
AUe  Piano.  I'm  more  than  half-Indian  my- 
self I  worked  with  the  United  Nations^  I 
worked  with  experts  of  all  kind,  with  lots 
of  monev  So  I  knew  that  inexperienced, 
voung  Peace  Corps  volunteers  couldnt  suc- 
ceed 'where  able,  dedicated,  experienced  men 
with  plenty  of  money  had  failed.  But  I  was 

™hafs  your  explanation?''  I  asked 

•The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ha%e  suc- 
ceeded." he  said,  "because  they  have  come  to 
Bolivia  speaking  our  language,  willing  to  me 
m  our  homes,  eat  our  food,  wear  our  clothes^ 
travel  in  our  busses  or  walk  on  our  back 
roads  They  have  come  not  only  willing,  but 
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eager,  to  learn  about  our  culture,  our  reUgion^ 
our  dancing,  our  songs,  our  ^■";^^^"^^,  Jf^^^ 
have  not  come  to  take  money  from  "s  "O' 
change  our  religion,  nor  dominate  our  po Utl- 
cal  life  They  have  treated  us  as  human  beings 
equal  to  them.selves-even  better  than  them- 
selves. Thev  are  the  first  white  men  who  were 
ever  wlUln'g  to  learn  Irom  us!-  rather  than 
try  to  remake  us  into  Yankees. 

-As  a  result."  he  went  on.  -our  people  haxe 
come  to  trust  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers^ 
Our  ears  are  open  U>  their  words  Our  eyes 
are  open  to  their  example.  Our  hearts  are 
open  \o  their  guidance.  Our  minds  -^re  open 
t^Tthelr  thoughts.  The  Peace  Corps  volun- 
Zers.  v^lthout  any  money,  wlthmu  Handouts 
of  food  or  clothing,  have  succeeded  m  reach- 
ing us  and  teaching  us  more  th.an  all  the 
experts  put  together."  ^.-o, 

A  thhd  reason  whv  the  sixties  began  differ- 
ently was  because  President  Kennedy  was 
aware  of  Its  poor.  Only  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  said.  "The  time  has  come  to  organize 
a  national  asault  on  the  causes  of  povert> 
v^1th   a   comprehensive   program,   across   the 

"°p{^esldent  Kennedy  did  not  live  to  see  his 
oum  war  on  poverty,  but  President  Lyndon 
Johnson      did      start      exactly      the      effort 
that  John  Kennedy  proposed.  Under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,   the  United   States   began   to 
respond    to   the   needs   and   right-s   of   its   35 
million  poor  peopl^whether   in  Hariem  or 
Watts,  or  Appalachla.  or  -Alaska,  or  migrant 
workers  in  camps  or  on  Indian  reservations^ 
That   was   how   the   sixties   began    in   the 
United  States    But  there  is  talk  the  sixties 
won't  end  that  way.  People  are  ;^»y">g /hat 
The  United  States  has  changed.  Look  at  the 
European  newspapers.  They  write  almost  ex- 
clusively about' a  united  States  where  crime 
fills    the   streets,    about   :ui    America   vihere 
ilacks   and   whites   hat^   each   other,   where 
50  000   people  are   killed   in   tr.iffic   accidents 
everv  vear.  where  one  out  of  every  four  mar- 
riages "ends    in   divorce,    where   a   murder   is 
committed  every   hour  and  a  robbery   every 
•24  seconds,  where  drugs  are  bought  and  sold 
like  candv.  where  it's  almost  as  e:usy  to  get 
an  abortion  a-s  an  appendectomy,  where  the 
rivers  and  air  are  as  polluted  as  ">■>;  hearts^ 
To  millions  of  Europeans,  even  millions  or 
Spaniards,  that's  the  USA.  Tl^e  'lome  of  the 
brave  has  become  the  home  of  the  brazen^ 
The  land  of  the  free  has  become  the  land  of 
the  free-for-all  ^  ,  . 

But  that's  not  the  whole  picture.  It  s  not 
the  United  States  I've  seen.  ,„,,,„-,. 

The  trouble  with  newspapers  Is  that  the% 
onlv  report  facts.  But  a  thousand  f-^^^ts  don  t 
Uw"avs  equal  one  truth.  Applied  to  the  Unl  ed 
states  a  thousand  facts  about  our  high 
c'ime-rate  don't  equal  the  one  truth  that  we 
also  have  a  high  love-rate.  For  every  act  of 
crime  that  gets  printed  in  La  Vanguardla 
Id  say  there  are   10  acts  <,f  love  that  never 

see  print.  .  ,  ,._   t 

I  don't  mean  selfish  love  or  sexual  lo^  el 
mean  the  kind  of  love  the  great  Spanish 
philosopher.  Ortega  y  Gasset  ^Po^e,°/-  .^ 
going  forth  towards  another  person,  •self- 
giving  love  that  is  "a  cordial,  affirmjitlve  In- 
ferest  in  another  person  for  hiniself/'  a  love 
that,  "springs  from  the  most  profound  depths 
of  our  being  "  The  kind  of  love  1  saw  last 
sur^mer  when  I  took  a  trip  to  Alaska  to  visit 
a  group  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

VISTA  is  a  new  national  program  in  the 
United  States  that  enlists  young,  and  some- 
times elderly,  people  to  giv^e  a  year  or  two 
of  their  lives  in  service  Uy  their  country.  Its 
like  the  Peace  Corps,  but  instead  of  go  ng 
nt^  the  slums  of  Colombia.  South  America, 
Ihe^  might  go  to  the  slums  of  Columbia, 
south  cirolina.  Instead  of  -"^-ing  \>^1  P^,' 
in  India,  thev  serve  the  poor  In  Indiana.  In 
brief  thev  volunteer  to  serve  within  our  na- 
«on-beckuse  the  United  States  has  poverty 
too  Right  now,  we  have  over  4.000  VISTA 
volunteers  working  in  49  states. 

VISTA    is    a    Spanish    word.    Lll^rally    It 
means  "view."  That's  exactly  what  a  VISTA 
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volunteer  Is:  A  person  who  views  human  life 
and  human  suffering  differently,  someone 
who  sees  himself  not  apart  from  the  poor, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  poor.  President  Kennedy 
had  a  saying  he  used  many  times.  "Some  peo- 
ple see  things  as  they  are.  and  ask  why.  I 
dream  things  that  never  were,  and  ask  why 
not." 

Well.  I  was  in  Alaska  with  some  VISTA 
volunteers  who  were  saying  "Why  not."  I'll 
never  forget  one  volunteer  In  particular.  He 
was  In  Nome,  Alaska.  Tliere  isn't  a  paved 
street  In  Nome.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Nome 
are  ramshackle,  falling-down  places.  But 
even  Nome  has  a  slum  that  is  worse  than  the 
rest  of  Nome.  Living  in  this  slum  are  500  na- 
tives who  migrated  there  from  an  Island  out 
in  the  Bering  Sea  called  King  Island.  These 
people  live  In  poverty  as  abject  as  I've  seen 
anywhere  In  the  world — Including  Africa. 
Latin  America,  India  or  anywhere  else.  Down 
In  the  middle  of  all  this  was  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer. He  had  a  house  that  would  make  the 
hermitage  of  a  Carthusian  at  Mlraflores  look 
like  a  palace.  He  had  one  little  stove  in  It. 
He  had  a  wooden  bed.  one  window.  The  shack 
was  mzde  out  of  corrugated  tin  backed  up 
with  wallboard  or  paper.  And  he  lived  there 
at  40  degrees  below  zero,  day  in  and  day  out, 
day  In  and  day  out — until  you  said  to  your- 
self, why?  What's  he  trying  to  prove?  Wliat's 
he  trying  to  tell  us?  About  himself  or  us  or 
what? 

Sudden^,  I  reullzed  that  that  VISTA  vol- 
unteer was  a  witness.  A  witness  to  .in  interest 
In  those  poverty-cursed  fishermen  living  in 
an  Alaskan  slum.  He  was  witnessing  to  .'. 
remark  made  by  ;i  character  in  Tlie  Cypresse.; 
Believe  In  God  by  Jose  Maria  Gironella.  who 
lives  in  B.^trcelona.  Ignaclo  Alvear  had  Just 
come  home  from  the  Seminary — for  good.  He 
was  undecided  about  his  future.  His  znother. 
a  wise  woman,  advised  him.  She  said  it  was 
useless  to  pay  attention  to  all  the  theories 
going  around  Spain  at  t'lat  time,  all  of  them 
claiming  to  be  true.  "There's  only  one  truth." 
she  said,  "to  be  good." 

That's  what  that  VIST.^  volunteer  -xts 
doing  with  those  King  Island  fishermen.  He 
was  witnessing  to  the  one  truth:  Goodness. 
Not  by  talking  about  it,  or  defending  it — but 
by  living  It.  For  those  King  Island  fishermen 
who  had  known  nothing  but  raw  deals  and 
raw  fish,  the  VIST.\  volunteer  was  the  only 
human  being  who  had  not  pushed  them  aside, 
the  onlv  person  willing  to  be  a  part  of  tl^eir 
life. 

That's  what'-s  happening  in  Alaska,  our 
coldest  State.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
in  one  of  our  warmest  .>;tates.  Alabama. 

Most  of  yoti  know  about  Alabama.  It  re- 
ceived world-wide  attention,  perhaps  in- 
famy, a  few  years  ago.  You  remember  the 
pictures:  Police  dogs  being  set  on  Nczrnes. 
policemen  be:itlng  Negro  women  ovrr  the 
heads  with  clubs,  firehoses  being  .-pvavod 
full-force  into  dpf^nseles.s  crowds  of  Negroes 

.And  you  remember  the  nev.-s  ^stohc:  .ibout 
the  .Mabama  civil  rights  murders.  The  most 
shocking  of  these  was  in  HaynesviP.e.  .Ma- 
bama.  That's  where  a  Protestant  Seminarian 
and  a  Catholic  Priest  were  shunned  down  n-\ 
the  main  street,  the  Pr&testrnt  killed.  The 
Catholic  wounded. 

That  was  four  years  ago  Todav  in  Havnes- 
vlUe.  across  the  street  from  where  that  Semi- 
narian fell  in  death,  a  Neighborhood  Hei'.th 
Center  Is  being  built.  The  Center  will  be 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, but  local  doctors  and  nurses  will 
run  It. 

Who's  resjKinslble  for  that  health  center 
in  HaynesvlUe,  Alabama?  Not  me.  Not  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Not  the  United  StTtes 
Congress. 

The  person  responsible  is  a  white  man — 
a  doctor — from  HaynesvlUe.  He  didn't  come 
down  from  the  North.  He's  lived  in  Haynes- 
vlUe all  his  life.  His  family  goes  back  five 
generations.  Down  the  years,  his  ance^tors 
probably  did  as  much  as  anyone  in  Alabama 
to  keep  the  black  man  down  and  the  white 
man  up. 
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Yet  this  '.one  doctor  decided  to  change  the 
system.  He  asked  the  Negroes  in  HaynesvlUe 
what  they  needed  most.  They  said  health 
care.  So  that's  what  this  doctor  is  giving 
them  right  now-  not  in  a  spli-lt  of  paternal- 
ism, bvit  in  s-plrit  of  partnership. 

Many  of  his  white  friends  think  he's  crazy. 
His  life  has  been  threatened.  But  he  goes 
ahead  despite  the  ridicule,  despite  the 
threats. 

That  itnctor  would  probably  be  the  last  to 
sav  thPt  he  is  practicing  the  simple  kind  of 
love  (l"tuied  l>y  Ortega:  "A  going  forth  to- 
ward another  person."  But  that's  what  he's 
doing  he'.s  going  forth  toward  the  sick  and 
poor  of  a  .small  town  in  Alabama.  Maybe  it's 
not  a  tremendous  Improvement,  but  that 
doctor  i.s  a  pioneer  .taking  his  claim  in  a  no 
man's  land  of  racial  hate.  His  health  clinic 
answers  the  question  President  Kennedy 
askfd  in  May.  196:j.  on  the  day  after  a  Gov- 
t  rnor  of  Alab.ima  blocked  the  doorway  of  a 
public  universitv  trj  Negroes.  If  the  Negro 
ranitot  enjov  the  full  and  free  life  which 
:ill  of  I'.s  want,  .isked  President  Kennedy. 
"th>"'n  who  among  us  would  be  content  to 
have  the  col.jr  of  his  skin  changed  and  stand 
in  hti  I'l.ice':''' 

It's  impossible  for  a  person  to  change  the 
color  of  liis  sliin.  but  thousands  of  Americans 
are  wl'lint;  to  st  ;nd  in  the  place  of  a  poor  per- 
.~on.  Becau.se  -tanding  in  the  place  of  some- 
one Is  what  love  means :  putting  yourself  into 
the  skin  of  another  man.  to  be  weakened  by 
liis  burdens  und  heartened  by  his  jovs.  Into 
the  fkin  of  n  black  man.  Into  the  skin  of  a 
Jew.  into  the  skin  of  a  convict,  into  the  skin 
of  :'.  Ipppr.  into  the  skin  of  a  revolutionary. 

The  kind  of  revolutionaries  that  were  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  Forty-six 
ppace  Corp.s  volunteers  were  down  there 
when  the  fighting  broke  out.  Some  were 
girls.  Nurses.  When  the  wounded  were 
l?rDiight  in — some  of  them  shot  by  our  own 
:narin<»s — these  girls  stayed  on  duty  around 
the  ckK?k. 

So  did  .ill  'he  volunteers.  In  fact,  these 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  the  only  group 
allowed  behind  the  lines  of  both  sides.  The 
words  Tiierpo  rie  Paz"  pliminated  all  bar- 
ricr.s — m!:itary.    political    and    human. 

The  volunteers  stayed  on  during  all  the 
fighting  and  left  for  Puerto  Rico.  "Their  two 
years  was  up.  They  were  scheduled  for  de- 
briefing, and  then  home.  While  the  de-brlef- 
ing  was  still  going  on.  an  unusual  election 
was  held  in  the  Barrios,  the  slums  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  slum  dwellers  with  whom  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteer?  had  worked — they  are 
called  counterparts— took  a  vote  to  see  If 
thev  wanted  the  Peace  Corps  back.  Despite 
their  hatred  of  Yankees,  these  slum  dwellers 
voted  46  to  0  in  favor  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

What  pxpl. lined  that  vote?  One  Peace 
C  irps  voltuiteer  olTered  this  explanation. 
"The  people  liked  tis  because  we  lived  with 
them  and  knew  them.  A  Dominican  friend 
of  mine  put  it  this  way.  'when  we  were  hun- 
grv.  you  were  hungry.  When  we  walked  in  the 
mud.  you  walked  in  the  mud.'  " 

That's  what  getting  Into  the  skin  of  an- 
other man  means.  When  he's  hungrv,  you're 
hungry.  When  he  walks  in  the  mud.  you 
walk  in  the  mud. 

This  idea  of  standing  in  another  man's 
place  isn'f  something  new  to  .'America.  Doro- 
thy Day.  one  of  the  United  States'  great 
.Apostles  to  the  poor,  wrote  over  30  years  ago 
about  the  time  she  was  in  jail : 

"SoUtude  and  htinger  and  weariness  of 
spirit — these  sharpened  my  perceptions  so 
that  I  suTered  not  only  my  own  sorrow  but 
the  iorrow  L>f  thosp  about  me.  I  was  no  longer 
myself  I  was  no  longer  a  young  girl  ...  I 
wa-s  the  oppressed  I  was  that  drug  addict, 
screaming  and  tossing  in  her  cell,  heating 
her  head  against  the  wall.  I  was  that  shop- 
lifter who  for  rebellion  was  sentenced  to 
solitary.  I  was  that  woman  who  had  killed 
her  children,  murdered  her  lover." 

Dorothy  Day  is  an  old  woman  today.  But 
she  still  lives  in  the  Bowerv  of  New  York. 
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She  not  only  lives  with  the  poor  and  for  the 
poor — she  Is  poor. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  United 
States — VISTA,  the  War  on  Poverty,  the 
Peace  Corps,  Apostles  like  Dorothy  Day' 

It  means  simply  that  Instead  of  going 
through  the  first  throes  of  national  death — 
which  is  what  the  headlines  about  our  riois 
and  crimes  would  Indicate — instead  of  the 
throes  of  death,  the  United  States  is  really 
experiencing  the  pains  of  birth  The  United 
States  is  not  dying — it  Is  being  born.  A  new 
community  is  coming  out  of  itself,  the  way 
new  life  comes  out  of  its  mother 

It's  true,  there  is  a  great  suffering  in  niy 
country,  but  it's  always  that  way  at  a  bin!'. 
But  Just  as  there  is  great  suffering,  there  is 
also  great  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  10.000 
VISTA  volunteers.  The  .sacrifice  of  50  ooo 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  The  sacrifice  of  over 
500,000  unpaid  volunteers  in  the  War  in 
Poverty.  The  sacrifices  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  priests  and  nuns,  housewives  col- 
lege students,  black  and  white,  old  and 
young.  Catholic.   Protestant   and   Jew. 

These  are  the  lildden  sacr-.'ices  that  never 
get  oit  the  wires  to  Europe  ii'.d  never  :ee  the 
headlines.  But  t:e  people  f  -Spain  don't 
need  to  be  told  about  hidden  .s  icrifices.  You 
;ire  told  about  them  in  the  b^uk  The  V."ay  liv 
Monsignor  Escriva;  "The  world  admires  only 
the  spectacular  sacrifice,  but  it  ignores  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  that  i.s  1  idden  and 
silent." 

The  United  States  is  beginning  to  fnd 
out  another  truth  found  in  The  Way:  "No 
ideal  becomes  a  reality  witliout  sacrifice." 
The  Ideals  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happines.s — the  ideals  that  made  the 
United  .States-  these  are  the  ones  tor  which 
we  are  now  sacrificing.  From  a  distance  the 
strain  may  seem  to  be  killing  us.  but  the 
United    States   has    never    been    more    alive! 

Before  I  finish,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
peace.  It  is  one  of  the  most  talked  about 
but  least  u"derst.iod  <  iid  least  lived  of 
words.  One  man  says,  "Let  us  work  for  peace 
by  defeating  the  enemy."  .Another  man  says. 
"Peace  througii  treaties."  .Another.  "Peace 
through  bombs."  or,  "PeE.ce  through  con- 
quest " 

But  they  are  all  deluded.  .As  history  shows 
and  our  hearts  reveal,  ni.me  of  that  leads  to 
peace.  With  luck,  you  get  only  a  truce — and 
always  a  dead  truce  that  does  nothing  about 
live  hates.  The  kind  of  peace  the  world  seeks 
is  not  the  klrd  that  puts  an  end  to  a  war  - 
because  another  war  will  soon  start  up 
again — but  the  kind  of  peace  that  puts  an 
end  to  tne  causes  of  war:  Poverty,  sickness 
ignorance.  Tlien  another  war  cant  start  \\p 
again — because,  finally  for  the  first  time  on 
earth,  men  will  have  not'iing  to  fight  about 
Peace  will  happen  not  through  t'.e  abr.ence 
of  war  but  through  the  presence  of  love,  T'nc 
kind  of  love  that  will  see  to  it  that  men 
have  enough  food  to  eat  enough  clothes  to 
wear,  enough  houses  to  live  In. 

I  agree  with  Jose  Maria  Gironella,  who 
wrote  in  Phantoms  And  Fugitives:  "All  men 
carry  two  opposltes  witliin  tlieinselves — a 
man  who  lives  and  a  man  who  dreams.  Therp 
is  In  us  a  realistic  being,  meticulou.s.  pre- 
occupied with  daily  Incidents  and  with  the 
present  moment,  and  another  magic  being 
that  occasionally  turns  a  somersault  and  is 
preoccupied  with  the  Improbable,  with 
things  Situated  beyond  logic,  with  the  in- 
explicable and  the  mysterious." 

Peace  is  beyond  logic.  Peace  is  Inexplicable. 
Peace  is  mysterious.  But  I  have  seen  and 
spoken  to  the  "dreamers"  who  are  the  peace- 
makers of  this  world.  I'll  never  forget  in 
Malaysia,  about  50  miles  from  Kuala  Lumpur, 
going  through  a  local  hospital  where  we  had 
two  or  three  Peace  Corps  nurses.  One  of 
them  worked  In  the  leper  ward.  When  this 
girl  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Shriver,  you've  got 
to  come  see  my  ward,"  I  didn't  want  to  see 
her  ward.  But  how  could  I  say  no  If  that 
girl  was  in  there?  So  I  went  In  and  she 
had  the  patients  all  sitting  up  In  bed 
dressed  in  those  blue  things  they  wear  and 


their  hands  were  stumps,  and  they  had 
sores  all  over  their  faces.  The  nurse  went 
down  the  beds  saying  hello,  Introducing 
them  to  me.  And  they'd  hand  that  stump 
,nit  to  me.  I'll  never  forget  when  I  grabbed 
th-t  first  one  and  shook  it.  It  felt  Just  like 
;,  i'lot  pokpr.  I  was  scared.  I  shouldn't  have 
Ijeen.  but  I  was 

That  girl  was  working  in  the  leprasorlum 
not  because  I  told  her  to  or  anybody  else 
told  her  to.  She  worked  there  to  bring  peace 
on  earth.  Not  the  abstract  kind  of  peace 
that  politicians  talk  about,  but  the  peace 
that  men  feel  In  their  bones  when  they  are 
loved,  or  fed,  or  clothed,  or  housed. 

Although  she  probably  never  thought  of 
1'  that  nurse  was  trying  to  stop  the  steady 
stream  of  wars  that  plague  the  earth.  She 
was  destroying  the  conditions  that  make  war 
possible:  Bv  "going  forth  towards  another 
person,"    even    if    that    other    person    is    a 

leper.  ^„ 

I  see  no  other  way.  Peace  is  like  war-  If 
enough  men  want  It,  enough  men  can  cause 
it  They  can  cause  peace  to  happen  in  a 
leper  ward  in  Asia,  in  u  health  center  In 
Alabama,  on  a  lonely  Island  in  Alaska,  In 
the  Bowerv  of  New  York.  Each  of  us  has 
the  power  to  bring  peace  not  only  to  the 
world,  but  to  our  hearts. 

Is  peace  an  Impossible  goal''  A  lot  of 
people  tell  me  It  is.  But  I  cm  reminded 
,,f  what  Unamuno  once  said:  "Unless  you 
strive  after  the  impossible,  the  possible 
you  achieve  will  be  scarcely  worth  the 
effort." 

American  Cancer  Society  National  Crusade 
Chairman  Lawrence  Welk 
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of  1968  National  Crusade  Chalrmpn  for  the 
American  Cani-er  Society;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Cancer  Society  has 
designated  April  as  Cancer  Month;  and 

Whereas,  cancer,  last  ye;tr.  caused  the 
deaths  of  so-.ie  ;«)0.000  Americans;   and 

Where.ts.  the  tiltimate  conqupst  of  cancer 
depends  mainlv  on  three  things:  n  trained 
scientific  minds  to  do  research.  2)  adequate 
facilities  with  which  to  work,  and  3i  coop- 
eration between  the  public  and  the  medlral 
and  health  proles=.ions  ;or  effective  disease 

control:  and  _,  ^  , 

Whereas,  more  money  is  needed  tor  a  can- 
cer research  program  which  is  turning  up 
exciting  new  leads  every  day,  and  everytlilng 
possible  must  be  done  to  lie'p  this  progr  .ni 
expand  and  develop,  to  allow  exploration  of 
every  lead  and  to  translate  laboratory  nnd- 
iu(?s"int*j  clinical  loulrol  ;:t  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment   lor   the  benefit  of  mankind: 

and  ,     .    , 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Law- 
rence Welk  is  herebv  commended  for  the  time 
and  energies  he  Is  devoting  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  .^.ocletv  a.s  N.'.tional  Crusade 
Chairman. 

Further,  that  the  pe<jple  of  this  Nation  are 
urged  to  ooen  their  doors  and  their  hearts 
to  the  two  million  volunteers  in  this  great 
dri'-e  who  will  be  ealllng  upon  them 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    C^LI^'0!!NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mv.  Speaker.  Lawrpnce 
Welk  national  crusade  chairman  for  the 
Amer'ican  Cancer  Society.  i.s  opening  the 
1968  campaign  at  a  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Oranie  Shon-  in  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  today. 

I  place  in  the  REConn  the  followmK  res- 
olution of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
comirendin-  Lawrence  Welk  for  his  pub- 
lic <;erv'cc  in  thi.s  area  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  1988  Cancev  society  Crusade 
willbeapreat  succes.5: 

RESOLUTION.    AIVIERICAN    CANCER    SOCIETY 

Whereas  Lawrence  Welk  is  better  known 
bv  his  thirty  million  television  fans  for  his 
"Champagne  Music":  and 

Whereas  Lav^Tence  Welk  was  born  on 
March  11.  1903.  on  a  farm  near  Strasburg. 
North  Dakota:  and 

Whpreas  he  left  the  farm  on  his  21st  birth- 
day, determined  to  make  a  career  for  himself 
m  the  field  of  nnis'c:  and 

Whereas  Welk's  radio  career  was  started 
with  his  own  five-piece  band  In  1927,  play- 
ing at  a  radio  station  durlne  the  day,  and 
appearing  at  ballrooms  in  five  surrounding 
states  at  right:  and 

Whereas,  in  their  first  coast-to-coast  show 
Welk's  crisp  musical  sound  was  Introduced 
for  the  first  time  and  caught  on  with  tre- 
mendous Impact  all  over  the  nation:  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  his  weekly  televi- 
sion show,  and  his  weekly  appsarances  at  the 
Hollvwood  Palladium,  the  Welk  band  fills 
engagements  everv  summer  and  makes  sev- 
eral concert  tours  annually,  thus  maintain- 
ing the  all  important  personal  contact  with 
their  fans,  so  necessary  to  sustaining  a  close 
liaison  with  the  public:  and 

Whereas.  Lawrence  Welk.  a  man  with  nmn- 
erous  interests  and  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties has  now  added  one  more  extremely  Im- 
portant activity  to  his  heavy  schedule,  that 


Univeriity  of  Illinoi»  Centennial 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 
Mr  .SPRINGER  Mr  St>eaker.  the 
centennial  vear  of  thf  University  of  I!li- 
mi=;  ha.s  ju.M  ended  Tlie  r-nvo-ation  of 
March  11,  lfio8.  m-r  ked  tlie  clo.se  of  tne 
fin".l  moior  evein  on  the  centennial  cfl- 
cndar  which  beean  rn  Feormry  28.  19fi7. 
The  i^'lans  lor  the  ccntennipl  year  were 
prepared  a.s  a  ba.-^ic  academ-.o  program  of 
ciipnitv  :.u6  quality  under  the  uble  di- 
lection  of  Dt-an  Fitd  II.  Tuin^r.  Five 
major  events  were  j.lanncd  with  cen- 
tennial features  and  accouterments 
added  to  all  on-sv-n"  nctivitas  and  spe- 
cial 'ictivitie.s  between  ma.^or  evenLs. 

The  fir.st  of  the  five  major  cvent.s  was 
held  in  Gov.  Otto  Kerner's  office  at 
the  State  eapilol  'V.  Spiincificld  on  Fcb- 
lua'v  '^8  1937,  m( moriali/ine  tiie  .sifjninc 
of  the  bill  bv  Gov.  Richard  J.  Or'le.,by  on 
February  28.  1867.  establishing  the  new 
Stat.0  univer.sitv  undet  the  Land  Grant 
act  of  1862;  the  : econd  major  event  was 
centered  on  the  May  Honors  D.iy  .iro- 
erams  at  the  three  camou.^es:  the  Miird 
the  commencement  and  graduation  oi 
the  centennial  classes  of  1967.  in  June: 
the  fourth,  the  welcome  to  new  student.s 
in  Seotember:  and  the  final  centennial 
week  at  Urbana-Champaign.  March   <.- 

11    19G8. 

In  between  these  major  events,  there 
vas  a  crowded  pro.gram  of  symposiums, 
lectures,  conference.^,  invention.?,  con- 
vocations, conceit.^;,  dramatic  events, 
building  dedications  and  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies,  centennial  books  and 
publications,  and  an  outstanding  series 
of  radio,  television,  motion  picture,  and 


nr-.'^s  activities.  If  anv  nspeots  in  tne  pio- 
erams  .-toed  out  paiuc-laily.  thrv  would 
include— fir -.t.  the  excellent  qualilv  of  ull. 
and  the  unprecedented  interest  and  oar- 
licipation  of  students.  scafT.  alumni,  and 
citizens  in  the  numerou-.  events,  which 
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certainly  are  woiihy  of  a  ;^reat  univer- 

ii  mipht  be  added  that  the  univer.sily 
centennial  llag  was  lowered  for  ihe  la.st 
lime  at  sundown  on  March  11.  I»b8.  and 
the  Illinois  Slate  ^e.squicentennial  Hag 
replaced  it  on  March  12.  1968,  to  be 
llown  alont'  with  ihe  American  and  Ilh- 
nois  Hags  throuMh  ihe  remainder  of  me 
State's  sesQ'aicenlennial  year  ending  in 

December  1968.  ^,„,.,,,  n 

Tlie  clo.sinp  convocation  on  Mai  en  n 
was  addressed  by  Univer.sily  of  Illinois 
Piesident  Cvid  D.  Henry.  Dr.  Htnrys 
address  was  so  appropriate,  not  only  for 
liieUnivei.Mtv  ol  lain.iis.  but  forr.lUand- 
Krant  in.'stitunons  m  their  :4econt.  cen- 
luries.  mat  I  am  includiiu;  it  in  lull  at 
this  point.  1  also  include  :in  article  from 
Ihe  Champaign  News-Ciazotte.  by  Diana 
Moore,  quoting  Governor  OUo  Kernel  s 
remarks  at  the  convocation: 
The  Land-Grant  LNivEBsrrv   in  its  .Skcond 

Ckntury 
,  Centennial   Convocation  Address  ^r/  ^'^ 
clcnl  David  D   Henry.  Unlvers:tv  ol  Illinois, 
A!.semblv   Hall.    Urbana-Ch..ni;)aign   C.im- 
pus.  Monday.  March  11.  1968 1 

I 
With  this  convocation    we  close  the  Cen- 
lennlal  Year  of  the  Universitv  of  IHinots^  Its 
theme  has  been,  "From  a  DlsnntuUshed  Pa.,t. 
li  promi.sini;  Future." 

Examination  of  the  past  has  been  lea^sur- 
inc    Wp  li..ve  noted  ure.it  achlevemenls  and 
-hcv  have  stirred  our  pride  as  we  laeninifd 
the  Universitv  with  iiistorKal  benchmarks— 
in  -c'ence    lechnolotiv,  l.umaniti.s.  the  arts 
and  the  proles,sions.  The  agriculture,  indus- 
try   business,  government  and  social  organi- 
zation  of   the   state   and   Nation   have   been 
influenced  ov  what  has  been  discovered  .aid 
encouraged  at  thU  University.  P*""!''*- %''y,f 
have  been  enn.hed-  through  countless  pub- 
lic vervK-es.   irom   the  outcomes  oi   n-.-'earcli 
und    trom   tne   contributions  of   the  tens  of 
tuousi.nds  who  have  been  lorn.ally  enrolled 
We    have     however,    looked    lorward    even 
more  than  we  have  looked  hack.  Aware  that 
manv   now   enrolled   in   the    l--nlver.=uy    wil 
spend  their  mo.n  productl%e  years  m  ihe  21st 
centurv  the  centennial  events  have  been  de- 
.-igned  lor  .analysis  of  trends  and  potenliah- 
iies  in  the  long  view. 

Students,  faculty,  imd  alumni,  in  compimv 
with  outst  inding  vi>iting  commentators  ami 
observers,  with  artists,  scholars  and  public 
leaders  have  canvas.sed.  among  many  subjec.s. 
sciP'ice  and  the  human  condiiK.n:  man  una 
the  multitude  in  the  search  lor  the  vuue^ 
in  cur  culture;  the  universitv  m  moti-.n  a 
matrix  for  the  ait.s:  urb,.n  education  und  the 
"tudv  of  urban  a.Tairs;  chun.m'J  concepts  u 
all  the  m.Oor  disciplines:  business  and  social 
responsibility;  w  .rid  food  needs;  and  tduc.i- 
iion  lor  the '21st  century. 

War  and  pe.icr-  and  race  relations,  two  o\  cr- 
riding  concerns  of  the  present,  have,  of 
course,  been  a  part  of  the  cntcxt  of  fWl  o. 
ilio  procrams.  ..     ,  „„ 

ThP  i'ltellectua!  life  of  the  Universitv  has 
been  in.mensurublv  enriched  enh.rced  and 
strengthened  bv  the  stlmulanne  "''^""'■^; 
which  has  been  presented,  not  ,: lone  on  the 
campuses,  but  tn  the  l.rper  public  throneh 
r.idio.  television,  books,  monographs  and 
meetines.  .   , 

The  observance  of  the  Centennia.  "iear 
his  in  i's-lf  br-en  an  historic  event  m  t.ie 
fe  of  the  university  and  of  ininois;  and  we 
believe  that  the  benefits  have  rippled  out 
to  a  ^erv  lar.-e  audifnre  Aeencles  «rid  In- 
stitutions around  the  world  h^^^  sent  their 
erc^tin^'s  and  fellcitatlrns.  for  which  t^e  are 
inr.st  <;riiteful. 

From  The  insniratlon  of  this  vear  we  are 
.>ioved  to  c.rry  on  with  inrreasine  en»rey 
,nd  spirit  in  the  great  academic  tradition, 
aescribed  on  .-.  similar  occasion  three  years 
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ago  by  President  James  A.  Perkins  of  Cor- 
nell University:  "Prom  the  very  beginning, 
the  idea  of  the  university  has  been  nourished 
by  and  it  has  contributed  to  the  great  uni- 
versal imperatives  of  the  Western  world: 
the  respect  for  reason,  the  distaste  for  un- 
explained inequality,  the  compassion  for  the 
individual  spirit,  and  the  compulsion  to  be 
of  service  to  all  mankind." 
n 

On  celebrating  an  anniversary,  one  is 
tempted  to  engage  in  forecast  as  well  as 
reminiscence. 

Fifty  years  ago.  President  Edmund  J. 
James  included  some  prophecy  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Seml-Centennlal  History  of 
the  University.  He  claimed  that  the  changes 
in  the  University  by  1968  would  outreach 
1918  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter's 
comparison  with  1868  because  "The  world 
of  1968  will  be  more  vastly  different  "  He 
noted:  "Prophecies  of  the  men  who  labored 
to  secure  the  foundation  of  this  institution 
were  large  and  far  reaching,  but  none  of 
them  equalled  the  reality,  none  of  them  ap- 
preciated what  the  possibilities  of  the  next 
fifty  years  were  to  be,  and  they  would  all 
be  greatly  surprised  at  this  institution  now 
If  they  could  return  to  view  it.  Our  fate  will 
doubtless  be  the  same." 

However.  In  many  ways.  President  James 
foretold  what  has  come  to  pass.  We  have  not 
achieved  ttie  goal  of  no  fees  for  students,  but 
we  have  maintained  the  low-fee  principle. 
We  have  not  reached  the  flve-mlUlon  library 
books  which  he  predicted,  but  we  have  come 
close  and  have  a  ranking  among  the  great 
university  libraries  of  the  world.  His  pro- 
phecies on  buildings  and  equipment,  on 
breadth  of  curriculum,  on  expansion  In  the 
advanced  areas  of  learning,  including  the 
professions,  and  on  faculty  salaries  and  con- 
ditions of  work  have  been  fulfilled.  Only  on 
enrollment  did  he  miss  the  mark  signifi- 
cantly: he  said,  "Our  five  thousand  students 
may  have  become  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand."  His  maximum  was  nearly  25,000 
short  of  the  number  recorded  in  the  fall  of 
1967. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  President  James'  statement  of  purpose 
for  the  University  is  one  which  we  honor 
today:  "Let  I.linois  become  one  of  the  holy 
places  in  the  history  of  the  human  spirit, 
.  .  .  Let  it  be  counted  one  of  the  very  greatest 
because  it  has  ministered  most  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind." 

And  yet.  as  we  express  our  respects  for 
these  moving  words,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  quickly  note  that  our 
capability  for  forecasting  is  more  limited 
than  was  his.  Our  confidence  in  the  future 
Importance  of  the  University  is  no  less  firm, 
our  optimism  as  to  its  future  achievements 
Is  no  less  dynamic,  and  our  faith  in  the 
eventual  attainment  of  the  ideals  of  the  aca- 
demic community  generally  Is  no  less  endur- 
ing. But  the  map  of  progress  previously  fol- 
lowed has  been  obscured  by  the  climactic 
problems  with  which  we  must  now  deal.  The 
forces  which  now  move  our  society  will  In 
turn  affect  our  University  in  ways  beyond 
our  present  perception. 

At  this  turn  of  a  century,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
in  transition.  Another  has  described  this 
condition  as  a  time  of  "no  longer  and  not 
yet."  We  no  longer  have  room  for  all  the 
qualified  young  people  who  seek  admission 
and  yet  this  situation  is  not  likely  to  change. 
Our  public  services,  once  directed  to  Individ- 
ual consumers,  are  now  designed  for  the 
preparation  and  continuing  education  of  pro- 
fessional people  who  in  turn  will  reach  the 
larger  public  clientele — in  teaching,  social 
work,  and  public  administration  to  name  a 
few.  The  complex  needs  of  society  have  placed 
new  demands  upon  the  University  at  the  ad- 
vanced levels  of  education;  and  the  vast  in- 
crease in  knowledge  requires  that  the  re- 
training of  graduates  be  given  a  high  prior- 
ity. The  contributions  of  research  have  ere- 
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ated  a  demand  for  more,  and  the  University 
IS  pressed  for  answers  to  questions  which  in 
other  times  would  not  have  been  asked. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  ingredients 
for  specific  prophecy.  I  believe  that  future 
strength  and  future  usefulness  go  hand  in 
hand  and  that  our  chief  institutional  charac- 
teristic must  continue  to  be  comprehensive- 
ness— comprehensiveness  in  service.  In  levels 
of  education,  in  scope  and  nature  of  pro- 
gram. Here.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Univer- 
sity can  be  all  things  to  all  people;  but  I  do 
mean  that  our  strength  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  Is  our  role  as  a  people's  University. 

I  hope  that  our  plans'  for  the  future  will 
be  set  in  a  pattern  which  will  always  Include 
expectation  for  high  quality  of  academic  per- 
formance, for  the  best  conditions  for  student 
life  and  individual  growth,  for  a  capability 
for  Innovation  and  experimentation  In  the 
educational  process,  for  a  continuing  search 
for  opportunity  to  do  what  the  University  Is 
especially  qualified  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
our  contribution  to  the  public  welfare,  broad- 
ly conceived,  must  not  be  restricted  by  elit- 
ism of  any  kind.  I  repeat,  while  the  Univer- 
sity cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  It 
should  strive  to  merit  the  gratitude,  regard, 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people  whom  it 
directly  and  indirectly  serves. 

ni 

Out  of  the  many  forces  which  will  affect 
the  future  of  the  University,  I  mention  three 
:is  defined  recently  by  Sir  Eric  Ashby.  These 
are  the  pressure  from  students  to  enter  the 
system,  the  manpower  needs  for  graduates, 
and  the  historic  inner  logic  of  the  system 
Itself  which  makes  for  a  high  degree  of  in- 
stitutional autonomy. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  demands 
for  student  aciml.-.sions  will  decrease  in  the 
short  or  long  future  The  projections,  based 
on  the  number  oi  children  now  born,  carry 
us  tirmly  into  the  eighties  and  the  trend  of 
a  centurv  takes  us  farther.  An  increase  in 
the  population  base  and  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  that  base  who  desire  post-high 
school  edticalion  will  in  numbers  more  than 
olf.set  any  decline  in  the  birth  rate  itself. 

.■\n  import:uit  factor  in  the  continuing  de- 
mand for  enrollment  Is  student  evaluation 
of  the  college  experience.  In  spite  of  current 
dissent  to  the  contrary,  career  preparation 
remains  an  important  factor  in  motivation. 
A  part  of  that  preparation  will  be  an  en- 
larged understanding  of  our  world  and 
times:  and  ftlll  appreciated  is  the  premise 
that  education  is  the  chief  means  of  social 
mobility  in  a  democratic  society. 

How  will  the  University  meet  the  sttident 
demand  for  educational  opportunity?  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  not  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants who  now  seek  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  as  a  matter  of  choice  are 
or  will  be  able  to  do  so.  A  high  degree  of 
freedom  of  choice  is  a  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional success  of  the  student  with  the  corol- 
lary educational  benefits  for  people  which  a 
rtate  system  should  aspire  to  provide. 

Obviously,  in  a  stat€  program  for  higher' 
education  diversity  which  provides  varied 
systems  and  institutions  differently  orga- 
nized is  an  appropriate  objective.  However, 
the  typing  of  institutions  to  gain  a  simplis- 
tic map  of  diversity,  limits  the  natural  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  institutions  and  re- 
stricts the  freedom  of  choice  of  students. 

Illinois  has  embarked  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  group  of  multi-campus  systems.  The 
three  camptises  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
comprise  one  of  them  Unless  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  permitted  to  grow,  along  with 
the  others,  through  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional campuses,  including  some  of  limited 
mission,  as  well  as  through  eolargement  of 
the  present  ones,  the  State  will  lose  some 
of  the  benefit  of  its  investment  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  proportion  of  young  people 
in  Illinois  who  may  earn  a  University  of 
Illinois  degree  will  contintie  to  decline.  Di- 
recting student  attendance  into  preconceived 
types  of  institutions,  through  unduly  limit- 
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Ing  freedom  of  choice,  is  not  sound  public 
policy  or  sound  education.  Ultimately,  par- 
ents, students  and  employers  will  resist  such 
an  arrangement. 

A  central  question  in  the  days  ahead  is 
thus  posed:  Will  the  University,  in  its  next 
Century,  have  the  freedom  to  grow  and  de- 
velop as  it  has  in  the  past  and  will  the 
qualified  young  people  of  Illinois  be  reason- 
ably free  to  gain  admission  to  its  programs 
and  services? 

IV 

The  longtime  demand  for  admission  to 
the  University  is  clear.  What  shall  we  say 
about  the  role  of  its  graduates  in  the  con- 
text of  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country? 

In  his  1968  Education  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared: 

"...  For  now  we  call  upon  higher  educa- 
tion to  play  a  new  and  more  ambitious  role 
in  our  social  progress,  oiu  economic  develop- 
ment, our  efforts  to  help  other  countries. 

"We  depend  upon  the  universities — their 
training,  research  and  extension  -services- — for 
the  knowledge  which  undergirds  agricultural 
and  industrial  production. 

"Increasingly,  we  lock  to  higher  education 
to  provide  the  key  to  better  employment  op- 
portunities and  a  more  rewarding  life  for 
our  citizens. 

"As  never  before,  we  look  to  the  colleges 
and  universities — to  their  faculties,  labora- 
tories, research  institutes  and  study  cen- 
ters— for  help  with  every  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety and  with  the  efforts  we  are  making  to- 
ward peace  in  the  world  " 

In  this  comment,  we  have  a  forecast  of 
the  demand  for  college  and  university  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  an  enunciation  of  policy  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  help- 
ing institutions  meet  the  complex  needs  of 
society. 

The  university  has  become  a  part  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  state  and  nation. 
The  education  of  students,  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  public 
service  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense.  The  state  or  nation 
that  will  not  make  this  investment  will  lose 
ground  in  the  struggle  for  human  and  social 
advancement. 

Peter  Schrag  has  made  the  point  In  these 
words,  ".  .  .  the  new  industrial  state  .  .  . 
has  developed  a  voracious  appetite  for  highly 
trained  individuals  and  a  major  dependency 
on  the  institutions  which  produce  them,  .  .  . 
Education  has  now  the  greatest  solemnity  of 
social  ptirpose." 

V 

After  the  fiow  of  students  into  the  Univer- 
sity and  their  graduation  into  key  tasks  in 
service  to  society.  Sir  Eric  Ashby's  third 
major  force  In  the  shaping  of  a  university  Is 
described  as  the  inner  logic  of  the  system. 

In  structure  and  management,  the  univer- 
sity is  different  from  any  other  organization. 
The  faculty  members  are  full  professional 
partners  in  determining  educational  policy 
and  ordering  the  educational  process.  Stu- 
dents are  not  merely  silent  and  compliant 
consumers  but  at  once  apprentices  and 
clients  in  the  world  of  learning  and  citizens 
of  an  academic  community.  They  are  also 
citizens  of  the  state  and  nation  and  in  each 
category  have  natural  expectations  as  to  their 
part  in  infiuencing  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  The  larger  citizenry  is  not  merely  a  con- 
stituency to  supply  funds;  it  is  made  up  of 
parents,  alumni,  employers,  civic  leaders — 
literally  millions  of  people  whose  interest  in 
the  university  is  quite  personal  and  who  ex- 
pect and  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
goals,  objectives  and  effectiveness  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  complex  of  factors  affecting  the  gov- 
erance  of  a  university  is  made  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  manage  under  newly  organized  de- 
mands of  otu-  time.  One  may  mention,  as  ex- 
amples, the  impact  of  Federal  programs,  the 
militancy  of  teachers'  organizations  and  civil 
rights  groups,  and  other  organizations  who 
press  demands.  To  this  list  might  be  added 


alumni,  donors,  planning  boards,  public  of- 
ficu^  and  the  structured  voices  of  the  uni- 
versity's constituencies  and  of  society  gen- 

"one  must  not  forget,  too.  that  controls  or 
limitations  are  not  always  apparent.  Some- 
times thev  take  the  form  of  direct  restric- 
U^n  on  appropriations  or  facilities  but  often 
they  are  refiected  in  limited  alternatives  in 
program  offerings  and  research  endeavor^ 
thither  the  source  of  the  restriction  is  the 
State  Government,  the  Federal  Government 
the  organized  minority,  the  philanthropist 
or  the  editorial  writer,  the  Impingement  upon 
institutional  autonomy  can  be  as  senous  as 
more  obvious  examples. 

The  mere  recitation  of  the  forces  and 
pressures  affecting  the  university,  l^elghtened 
bv  the  growing  public  expectation  for  iiii?l«r 
education,  as  i^flectc-d  in  President  Johnson  s 
words,  suggests  the  new  importaT.ce  of  in- 
tititutional  autonomy. 

Institutional  autonomy  in  this  setting  does 
not  mean  freedom  from  external  infiuencr. 
uom  evaluation  or  ultimate  control  by  those 
who  have  direct  governance  responsibi  n^ 
It  does  mean  a  Iramework  of  operation  that 
till  include  the  professor's  ^'^'^^"''^  '"'ZT^ 
and  to  do  research  accordi.^.g  to  •■standards 
defined  inside  the  university;  immunity  ir-m 
political  partisanship  or  patronage  and  a 
igh  degree  of  :;elf-determination  of  the  con- 
dlficns  of   internal   operation   and   academic 

""The"conservation  of  institutional  auton- 
omv  as  here  defined,  which  Is,  I  believe 
the"  final  protection  of  academic  Ireedoma.s 
historically  conceived,  rests  not  with  laws 
nd  rules  of  organization  or  with  manifestc.s 
and  resolutions  but  with  the  fauh  of  the 
eople  in  the  integrity  of  the  institution  rmd 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  support  the 
mstitutions'  perennial  search  f">-  "ew  knowl- 
edee  and  for  truth  Where  such  faith  and 
dedication  exist,  institutions  enjoy  acadernlc 
freedom  to  the  fullest  Where  thev  do  not 
exist  restrictions,  direct  or  Indirect,  may  be 
expected.  Our  goal  here,  then,  is  the  never- 
ending  search  lor  public  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  missions  of 
the  university. 

The  tasks  of  public  interpretation  are  enor- 
mous and  complex,  particularly  as  the  ulti- 
mute  determination  of  many  university  ac- 
tions moves  from  the  traditional  mechan- 
isms of  other  davs  into  channels  of  a  variety 
of  influences  which  currently  impinge  upon 
the  governance  of  the  university. 

Coping  with  these  influences  In  preserving 
the  basic  traditions  of  academic  endeavors 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  but,  obviously, 
increasingly  important. 

While  the  'efficiencv  of  freedom"  requires  a 
dependence  upon  the  Professional  character 
of  the  faculty  and  upon  proiessionai  dlrec 
tion  of  the  university,  these  attributes  of  the 
strong  university  do  not  allow  for  isolation 
of  the  institution  from  the  broad  purposes 
of  society.  Hence,  there  is  no  room  for  nihil- 
ism, for  anarchy,  for  destructive  forces  how- 
ever organized.  Reason,  rational  debate  and 
intellectual  analysis  must  be  the  framework 
for  decisions  in  university  governance. 

The  university  is  a  social  institution 
created  by  society  for  its  own  conservation 
and  for  us  own -advancement.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  students  or  the  faculty  or  to 
officers  of  internal  or  external  g°^'e'-nme«^7 
it  has  been  created  by  the  People  a^nd  it 
derives  its  strength  from  the  confluence  of 
the  people  in  its  purposes  and  Its  signlfl- 

'"'^That  university  will  prosper  which  recog- 
nizes Its  "grassroots"  and  which  works  to 
p  eserve  its  identity  with  the  broad  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  Education  for 
relevance  must  remain  a  constant  m  the 
changing  public  university.  It  has  been  a 
peopl^'s^nlversity  in  concept  and  in  form; 
and  I  believe  that  this  concept  and  fonn  will 
be  as  viable  in  the  next  century  as  In  the 
past  one.  ^       „  „„„ 

In  the  record  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
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and  state  universities,  it  is  clear  that  each 
feneration  of  leadership  and  each  period  of 
growth  :idded  a  new  layer  of  strength 
through  distinctive  Innovation  After  the 
nstitiltions  were  established  and  ^heir  pu  - 
poses  set  forth,  with  emph.x-sis  on  agrlcti  - 
ture  and  the  mechanic  art.s.  the  battle  for 
broadlv-based  curricula  in  ■'science  and  the 
liberal' arts  was  fought  and  won.  Then  cixme 
the  proUferation  of  the  professions,  '"cUiding 
technology,  and  training  for  them.  "Graduate 
education  was  added,  .is  wore  extension  and 

basic  research  .ii  .n 

But  within  the  many  changes.  Mr  Allan 
Nevins  points  out,  there  has  been  continultv 
m  devotion  toa.siiigle  commitment-  a  com- 
mitment to  a^^e  denKicracy. 

It   was  /rVerve  demociacy  that   the  three 
-reat    idt^    of    the    land-ttrant     movement 
evolved-  wide  educational  opportunity,  com- 
rrehenslve    iiuricula.    and   diversllication    of 
education  service  in  instruction,  in  extension 
and   m   re.'.carch    I   believe  that   the.e   ideas 
ire    ird  will  c'.iuinue  'o  be  valid  although. 
of  course    thev  are  to  be  applied  to  a  ^Pf'"-"^ 
lotallv    dUlerent    Irom    me    mid-nineteenth 
and  earlv  iwentioth  centuries   Fundamcnta 
changes  i.i  American  life  have  occurred  and 
now  constitute  ii  new  cntext  of  our  work 
Ol-ers   a!-e  irt   the  making.   The   t-nsions   uf 
va'    race  reh.ti.ais  at  h"n.e  and  t!ie  complex 
problems   accompanying   the   rise   of    under- 
developed   countries   are   but   several    of   the 
items  on  the  agenda  lor  tomorrow  which  will 
ahect  our  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as 
all  other  aspecUs  of  American  life. 

The    fundamental    wants    .:f    uur    pe'.plc. 
as  m  :uiv  country,  developed  or  undcrdevcl- 
"uped   have-  to  d  .  with  food,  housing,  «nplov- 
ment   health  care,  education  and  a  satisfyitig 
M^cial  life   The  elements  m  this  li-st  are  easily 
idoiuUied  but  supplyin..'  them  equitably  and 
adequately  in  exceedin-ly  complex   Solutions 
to  ihe  pi-<-')lcms  of  our  cities,  ut   wat<>r  and 
air  pollution,  ol  disease  and  health  carjr  of 
family  sustenance  and  decent   lamily   living 
condiuons.    and    of    equality    of    individual 
opportunity   for   education   and   employmeiit 
as  means  to  human  dignity  have  their  roots 
in  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge,  it-s  u.'ieful 
application,    the    preparation    of    M>ecialists 
and  broad  education  of  all  who  seek  It  These 
are  functions  of  the  university— indeed,  the 
university  is  the  only  major  agency  for  ob- 
jective analysis  and  for  creative  experimen- 
tation   The  task  is  awesome  and  the  stakes 
are  high;  hence  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are  the  greater. 

As  the  University  enters  its  second  century, 
it  is  mindful  of  its  strength  and  achieve- 
ments This  fact  does  not  induce  compla- 
cency, however.  The  p:ist  is  indeed  prologue, 
■ind  'the  agenda  for  the  luture  suggest  that 
the  work  to  be  done  is  ol  such  importance 
that  it  will  command  the  dedicated  service 
of  all  who  believe  in  the  greatness  of  the 
University  of  Illinois, 

We  have  no  reason  to  change,  for  the  next 
centurv  the  article  of  faith  set  down  by 
jonatl^an  Baldwin  Turner  as  he  envisioned 
the  land-grant  university  at  the  start  of  the 
past  century:  ^  ..  „ 

'The  sun  never  shone  on  such  a  nation, 
and  such  a  power,  as  this  would  soon  be.  with 
such  facilities  of  public  advancement  and 
improvement  put  into  full  and  vigorous  op- 
eration. Set  all  the  millions  of  eyes  in  this 
great  Republic  to  watching,  and  Intelligently 
observing  and  thinking,  and  there  is  no  se- 
cret of  nature  or  art  we  cannot  find  out;  no 
disease  of  man  or  beast  we  cannot  under- 
stand; no  evil  we  cannot  remedy;  no  obstacle 
we  cannot  surmount;  nothing  that  lies  in 
the  power  of  man  to  do  or  to  understand, 
that  cannot  be  understood  and  done 

May  this  call  to  greatness  continue  to  in- 
spire us  in  the  years  to  come! 
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Otto  Kerner  said   Monday   morning  at   the 
university's  Centennial  C;>"vocutlon^ 

•You  can  predict  the  future  if  you  know 
the  past."  the  Governor  said, 

•And  with  the  past  this  great  University 
has   hid  .  I   am   confident    that   the   fu- 

ture that  we  seek  will  be  reali-/.ed.'' 

GOV  Kerner.  who  has  been  n.nnlnated  by 
Preslden'  Johnson  lor  a  federal  judgeship, 
was  ureeted  by  a  vtanding  ovation  from  thoee 
present  at  the  ceremonies  honoring  the  Unl- 
\ersitv's  100th  vear 

■one  nf  the  first  things  that  a  governor 
learns  upon  taking  office."  he  said.  "  ^  that 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  s  at«  in 
..eneral.  and  .  tate  government  in  particular. 
rests  upon  the  relative  strength  and  weak- 
nesses !.f  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
v.iilch  are  located  In  that  state, 
rl  ••backbone" 
•We  indeed  have  been  most  fortunate  In 
Illinois  to  h.ave  a.<  the  backbone  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  a  great  University 
Mich   as   the  University  of  Ilhnols." 

Kerner  .-aid  it  is  -unfortunate"  that  the 
Unlversitv  of  Illinois  is  better  known  ouuslde 
the  st^ue  than  within 

The  UI,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  "great  uni- 
versities of  the  world.' 

\s  a  part  of  the  Unlverslly's  Centennial 
Celebration.  Kerner  .said  he  wiis  proud  that 
the  UI  devoted  it-s  efforts  to  defining  the 
jjurpose   and  role  of  today's  public  unlver- 

'"ihrough  examination  of  the  University's 
past  traditions,  he  s.aid,  the  University's  role 
in    society    is   put   Into   perspective. 

Kerner  noted  that  channels  of  commuiU- 
cations  have  been  opened  outside  the  aca- 
demic conununliv.  which  has  created  an  Im- 
portant change  of  direction  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

CHANCE    ESSENTIAL 

'Without  this  Change  we  would  not  have 
progressed  as  we  have,"  he  said. 

'The  international  Impact  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  is  not  realized  by  many  people 
m' Illinois."   he  continued. 

Gov  Kerner  cited  agriculture,  physics, 
science  architecture  and  engineering  as 
areas  in  which  the  University  has  had  a  great 
international  impact. 

■It  is  time  now  to  concentrate  on  the  fu- 
ture "  the  Governor  continued. 

•We  leave  behind  100  years  of  solid  ac- 
complishments and  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  learning  which  in  some  cases,  have  al- 
ready grown  into  bursts  of  achievement,  and 
in   others  are   still   climbing   towards   those 

same  goals. 

•  Using  the  outstanding  analysis  of  the  re- 
view of  the  University's  role  in  our  state, 
which  wa.s  deliberately  conceived  during  this 
past  year,  we  can  now  build  on  that  base 
towanl  an  even  greater  future,  one  which 
knows   no  obstacles,  no   limits  and   no  ho- 

''  ^Kerner  said  that  he  was  fearful  that  much 
of  the  motivation  that  created  the  United 
States  and  its  great  universities  "is  slowing 

°The  people  in  the  Middle  West,  led  by 
their  great  universities,  .such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  'must  take  upon  ourselves 
that  aggressive  philosophy,"  he  said. 


UI  Past  Guarantee  to  Flture:  Kerner 

(By  Diana  Moore) 
The  future  of  the  University  of  IlllnoU  has 
been   guaranteed   by  its   past,   Illinois   Gov. 


Dairymen  Hurt  by  Foreign  Imports 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  It  Is 
accepted  as  legal  to  boycott  and  stride 
for  better  working  conditions  for  Ameri- 
can workers  and  the  city  streets  thrown 
open  as  demonstration  arenas  for  social 
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progress,  why  does  the  administration 
work  to  prevent  protective  tariffs  against 
foreign  agricultural  Imports  which  are 
destructive  to  our  farmers  and  dairy- 
men? 

Cheap  foreign  imports  In  the  long  run 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  through 
every  price  support  given  our  farmer  pro- 
ducers. 

Protection  of  our  U.S.  food  producers 
becomes  essential.  We  owe  no  guaranteed 
living  to  foreign  farmers  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  people.  If  it  takes  a  protective 
tariff — let's  have  one. 

I  Insert  the  following  Item  from  Sat- 
urday's Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star: 

The  Senate  yesterday  barely  rejected,  38- 
37,  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Sen.  George 
McGovern  D-S.D..  and  others  to  impose 
quotas  limiting  Imports  o(  dairy  products. 
The  sponsors  said  Johnsons  executive  order 
on  dairy  quotas  has  t<;>o  many  loopholes. 

If  the  dairy  quota  amendment  had  pre- 
vailed. It  probably  would  have  opened  the 
gates  for  a  flood  of  quota  proposals  to  pro- 
tect other  U.S.  producta,  Including  meat  and 
steel,  from  Import  comp)etltlon. 

The  administration  Is  worried  about  the 
rtse  of  protectionist  sentiment  in  Congress. 
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groups  In  our  city  to  join  us  in  this  pledge 
to  !-ave  our  country  in  this  hour  of  travail, 
and 

Be  It  Further  ReEoived,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  United  States  Senators 
from  New  Jersey,  and  our  two  Congressmen 
representing  the  Hud;-on  County  District. 


Ajyril  1,  1968 


Brotherhood  of  Temple  Beth-EI  Resolution 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  1.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amon,? 
the  300  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Temple  Beth-El  are  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

It  i;-.  for  this  reason  that  I  think  all 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  interested 
in  a  resolution  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  memt9rship  of  this  outstanding 
relieious  assemblage,  dealing  with  the 
National  Advisory  Commi.ssion  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Mr.  Speake/,  I  include  this  resolution 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
urge  all  Members  of  this  House  and  all 
persons  who  read  the  Record  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  it. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  the  President's  National  Advi.sory 
Cuiuniission  on  ClvU  Disorders  has  is.sued  its 
hi.storlc  report,  warning  that  tiie  very  exist- 
ence of  deni'jcracy  In  Amenra  is  tiireatened 
unless  Its  recommendations  be  heeded  and 
fumUed,  and 

Whereas,  unless  drastic  and  costly  remedies 
begin  at  once,  there  '.vil!  be  .i  continuing 
polari.,;.ition  of  the  Ainerlcan  community,  ..jid 
Ultimately  the  detiruction  of  basic  demo- 
cratic valuer,  and 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  higher  priority 
tor  national  action  and  no  higher  claim  on 
the  nation's  conscience  than  to  mount  a 
massive,  sustained  and  compassionate  attack 
on  the  rootcauses  of  disorder,  to  wit,  per- 
vasive discrimination  In  employment,  edu- 
cation and  housing. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Brother- 
hood of  Temple  Beth-El.  Jersey  City,  repre- 
senting almost  three  hundred  members  ac- 
cepts the  conclusion  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  we  pledge  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  recommendations 
aforesaid  of  the  Commission,  to  give  our 
black  brothers  Justice,  and  equal  opportunity 
so  long  denied  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  we  call  upon 
all    religious,    civic,    labor    sind    commercial 


All  of  Marked  Tree  Family's  Six  Sons  in 
Armed  Forces 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
justified  admiration,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stuck, 
the  editor  of  the  Marked  Tree,  Ark., 
Tribune,  in  the  March  20  issue,  writes  of 
the  six  sons  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKenzie  who 
are  .serving  in  the  armed  services  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  a  splendid  article  voicing  the 
lonely  concern  but  fierce  pride  of  a 
widowed  mother  for  her  sons  who  have 
gone  away  to  meet  their  citizen  responsi- 
bilities with  service  m  our  military  forces. 
Her  youngest.  21-yeai--old  Burl,  en- 
listed last  month  and  is  taking  his  basic 
training  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

The  oldest  son,  John,  enlisted  during 
the  Korean  conflict  and  has  remained  in 
Air  Force  service.  Robert,  the  next  oldest, 
.stives  in  an  aii'bnn-.e  divi.sion  as  a  medic 
and  has  seen  service  in  Vietnam.  Burford 
is  a  teclinical  sergeant  with  12  years  in 
the  Air  Force.  His  younger  brother, 
Buron,  has  10  years'  Air  Force  service 
with  a  tour  of  duty  in  Thailand.  Gerald, 
an  Air  Force  mechanic,  has  been  In  Viet- 
nam since  December  of  last  year. 

Mrs.  McKenzie  admits  to  many  mo- 
ments of  strain  and  concern  for  her  sons, 
but,  as  Mrs.  Stuck's  article  relates,  she 
believes  strongly  in  prayer  and  finds 
strength  in  her  faith. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  call  Mrs.  Stuck's 
a'ti"'-"  r.n  this  fine  Arkansas  mother  and 
her  six  patriotic  sons  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members : 

All  Of  M.^RKED  Tree  Family's  Six  Sons  in 
.\n.MED  Forces 
There  are  six  sons  in  the  J.  D.  McKenzie 
family  of  ten  children  and  with  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  youngest.  ■Jl-ye.ir  old  Burl  L. 
McKenzie.  laat  month,  all  are  now  serving  In 
the  .^rmed  Forces. 

The  story  ol  this  lar.uly's  sons  is  indicative 
of  the  era  the  United  States  is  in  now — for 
these  young  men  w^ith  over  56  years  com- 
bined service  iiave  crissrrossed  the  world 
from  France  to  Thailand:  Vietnam  to  Africa 
and  Formosa  to  Germany  in  their  careers  as 
soldiers  and  airmen.  The  oldest  enlisted  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War  and  now  the  youngest 
two  have  enlisted  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Left  at  home  in  Marked  Tree  is  their 
widowed  mother,  a  devoted  aunt.  Miss  May 
McKenzie,  a  16-year  old  sister,  Janle,  and 
Kathy  Pikes  Mckenzie,  high  school  age  wife 
of  .■\irman  1  c  Gerald  McKenzie  who  Is  cur- 
rently stationed  at  Da  Nang,  Vietnam,  as 
an  Air  Force  mechanic.  Mr.  McKenzie  died 
SIX  years  ago. 

This  exodus  to  the  service  began  with  the 
oldest  son,  John  D.  McKenzie,  38.  His  mother 
said  last  week.  "He  finished  high  school  and 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  rather  than  be 
drafted  In  the  time  of  the  Korean  War."  Be- 
fore long  he  will  have  completed  twenty  years 
service.  He  Is  currently  stationed  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl,  Mississippi  as  an  In- 
structor, 


Sfc.  Robert  G.  McKenzie,  36,  waa  drafted. 
He  has  now  put  In  14  years  In  the  service  and 
Is  a  medic  with  a  u's.  Airborne  unit,  cur- 
rently stationed  in  Germany.  He  has  served 
a  year  In  Vietnam. 

T/Sgt.  Burford  McKenzie,  34,  Is  a  veteran 
of  twelve  years  service.  Also  in  the  Air  Force, 
his  specialty  Is  that  of  meteorology  and  he 
has  Just  been  sent  to  Norton  AFB  near  San 
Bernardino,  California.  He  has  also  served 
In  overseas  posts  with  the  Air  Force. 

Another  Air  Force  veteran  In  t)ie  family  is 
T/Sgt.  Buron  McKenzie,  32,  who  Is  round- 
ing out  ten  years  In  service.  He  has  been  in 
Thailand  but  la  currently  stationed  at  Davls- 
Monthan  AFB,  near  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Gerald  McKenzie  gave  the  Air  Force  men 
In  the  family  the  edge  when  he  enlisted  In 
May,  1967,  a  year  after  his  graduation  from 
high  school.  Twenty-two-year  old  Gerald 
completed  his  basic  Air  Force  training  and 
was  holding  orders  for  service  in  Germany 
when  these  orders  were  cancelled  and  he 
was  given  new  ones  for  Vietnam.  He  arrived 
in  Vietnam  about  December  20,  1967,  a  little 
over  six  months  after  he  had  enlisted. 

Recently  Gerald  sent  home  a  tape  that 
he  had  made  during  the  early  moments  of  a 
Viet  Cong  attack  on  his  Air  Base.  "You 
could  hear  the  sirens  and  explosions  in  the 
background  and  the  warning  to  "take 
cover — take  cover'  until  he  finally  did  that," 
his  mother  said. 

Burl,  who  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  Janu- 
ary, will  complete  his  basic  training  at  Port 
Campbell,  Kentucky,  next  month.  He  is  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  his  brother,  Bob. 
and  has  requested  assignment  as  a  medic.  He 
expects  to  receive  advanced  training  in  this 
field  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  when  he 
Is  through  with  his  basic  training  period. 

Mrs.  McKenzie  admits  that  It  was  unusu- 
ally hard  to  see  Burl  go.  'I  just  felt  that  five 
sons  in  the  service  was  enough  for  one 
woman."  she  says  as  she  looks  at  all  of  their 
pictures.  Then  she  adds,  "But  he  wanted  to 
do  the  same  thing  his  brothers  did.  He 
Just  wasn't  going  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing else  and  so  I  couldn't  stand  In  his 
way." 

She  carries  on  a  regular  correspondence 
with  all  of  them  but  Robert.  "He  is  the  only 
one  who  never  did  write  very  good".  Gerald 
and  Burl  get  the  most  letters  right  now.  Ger- 
ald because  he  In  the  hottest  military  spot 
In  the  world  and  Burl  because  he  Is  away 
for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  McKenzie  doesn't  work  but  she  does 
put  in  time  when  needed  as  a  baby-sitter  for 
her  other  daughters  who  live  In  this  vicinity. 
They  are  Mrs.  John  (Eva  Nell)  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Paul  (Rose)  Hardin  of  Lepanto  and 
Mrs.  Leo   iHattle  Lee)    Houchln  of  Osceola. 

Questioned  about  the  strain  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  having  all  of  her  sons  in 
service  during  a  time  of  war  and  Interna- 
tional unrest,  Mrs.  McKenzie  admitted  that 
there  have  been  bad  moments.  Then  she 
added,  "But  I  believe  strong  In  prayer  and 
'  I  find  strength  In  It". 

It  is  obvious  that  such  strength  Is  suf- 
ficient for  the  demands  of  each  day  for  a 
Marked  Tree  mother  whose  courage  has  been 
put  to  the  test  by  her  soldier  sons.  She  Is  a 
splendid  testimonial  lor  the  power  of  prayer. 


Judge  Payne's  Decision  Restraining  Kill- 
ing of  Wildlife  in  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  12,  1968,  Judge  H. 
Vearle  Payne.  U.S.  district  court,  New 
Mexico,  ruled  that  the  National  Park 
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service  does  not  have  the  right  to  11- 
feeally  shoot  resident  wildlife  species  on 
if?  lands. 

The  action  arose  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
search project  on  the  Carlsbad  National 
Paik  in  which  the  National  Park  Ser^•ice 
nroDOsed  to  kill  deer  in  order  to  study 
heir  food  habits.  The  offer  of  the  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to 
is.ue  scientific  collecting  perinits  to  paik 
employees  was  turned  down  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  ba.-is  that  the 
deer  would  be  killed  within  the  park. 

I  believe  that  thi.s  is  a  very  significant 
case  as  Judge  Payne  noted  that  New 
Mexico  has  not  ceded  exclusive  junsdic- 
Uon  over  the  area  of  Carlsbad  National 
F-rk  to  the  Federal  Government: 

"it  follows  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  Carlsbad  National  Park  Is 
not  absolute. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
placing  the  opinion  of  the  court  m  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

,ln  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Distr  ct  of 
'        N-w  Mexico— Civil  Action  No.  73  .3 1 

THE    NEW    MEXICO    STATE    GAME    COMMI.'^SION 

OP  THE  Interior;  Stanley  A    Cain.  .\bSiST 

,NT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR;  GEOruE 
HARTZOG      JR  .    DIRECTOR    OF    NATIONAL    PARK 

Servtce;  Neal  G.  GrsE.  Shperin. endent 
OP  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  ?*««•  R-  «■ 

MABERY,  CHIEF  RANCER;  AND  ROBEHT  J. 
ScHUMERrH,  Neal  R.  BULLINCTON.  \.  L- 
LIAM  J  WILSOW.  ROBERT  M.  TfRNER,  WaL- 
TeTb     O'VEAL.   WALTER  H.  KiTTAM.   DERRICK 

C.  COOKE.  Park  Rangers,  Defendants 

OPINION 

This  Is  a  contest  between  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  Game  Commission  and  the  becre- 

arv  of  the  Interior  and  his  deleg.-.tes.  Os- 
tensibly, the  issue  presented  concerns  the 
secretary's  authority  to  order  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  wildlife  in  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 

ional  Park,  in  violation  of  New  M^^";«;'l^: 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  scientific  re- 

eLch  studT  The  broader  issue  presented 
ret^^  to  the  role  of  the  States  In  the  actlv- 

ty  of  wildlife  management.  B^^^^^f  i^^'^ 

ands  located  in  states  other  than  >'ew  Me^; 

fo  might  be  effected  by  the  outsome  of  this 
mspute.  a  number  of  states  have  appeared 

"pirin^'haT'equested  .1)  a  declaratory 
r.idgment  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.I  2201,  and 
2?  that  t^e  defendants  be  enjoined  from 
Wiling  any  more  wildlife  on  the  park^  De- 
"ndant^  contend  that  they  are  acting  within 
thefr  authority,  and  that  this  Is  i"  reality  a 
.uit.  without  consent,  against  the  United 
States.  They  have  responded  with  a  motion 
iur  Etunmary  Judgment.  „n„„ia 

The  parties  have  filed  herein  »  f 'P"'^" 
tlon  of  the  facts,  and  the  case  Is  being  de- 
cided on  Its  merits  and  «°t  on  the  defend- 
ant's motion  for  summary  Judgment^  Both 
oarUes  desire  that  the  Court  decide  the 
case  on  the  stipulation  as  though  a  trial  had 

^^When  the  parties  signed  and  filed  the  stip- 
ulation of  facts,  the  Court  inquired  whether 
the  deer  In  question  were  to  be  killed  to  pre- 
vent inlury  to  the  park  lands,  or  to  permit 
a  study  i^  cletermlne  the  likelihood  of  future 
depredation.  The  Court  was  i'lfojf  «^,  *^^* 
-he  Government  did  not  Intend  to  kill  the 
deer  because  of  present  knowledge  of  depre- 
dation, but  merely  to  gather  information 
as  the  basis  for  a  study.  It  has  been  stip- 
ulated that  the  state  of  New  Mexico  has 
offered  to  provide  the  defendants  with  state 
permits  authorizing  the  killing  o^  the  deer 
and  that  the  defendants  have  refused  the 

As'  mentioned,  defendants  contend  this  Is, 
in  reality,  an  unconsented-to  suit  against 
the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  the  Court 
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is     o.-ni7a'.t    of   the  rule   that   an   officer   of 
the  United  States,  such  as   ihe  ^e^etary  of 
the  interior,  is  immune  to  suit  m  lus  official 
capacity     v.hen    the    suit    is.    in    ertect,    oi.e 
Au'&t    the    United    States.    However,    there 
exl.-t^  an  exception   to  the  rule  where  there 
are  I'llecmons  that  the  officer's  actions  ex- 
ceeded   his    Et.ituiorv    authority.    Action.?   of 
un     'Siriil  that  exceed  lu.s  authority  arc  not 
uction.=   ..f   the   United   States,   and   in   such 
case,    the    doctrine    of    Mnereign    immunity 
does  not  appl,.  Malonc  v.  Dowchun.  3C9  U.b. 
643-   Pan  Am^  rutin  Prtrul,  iiri  Corp.  v.  Pier- 
son    '284  F    2d   649    (10   Cir  .    1960 1;    Frost   v. 
GanHon.  201   F.   Supp.  389    .  D.  Wyo..   1962.. 
In  ihe  u.naut  case,  plaintiff  alleges  that  de- 
fendants  ..re   without   authority   to   do   tlie 
acts  complained  of,  ;.nd  the  Court  concludes 
that    the    doctrine    of    tovereit;a    immunity 
dc^es  not    p.-eclude  this  action. 

In  the  i.ltern.aive  to  me  contention  that 
the  defendants  li.ive  exceeded  their  author- 
ity, plaintltr  allef^es  tliat  any  .such  authority 
found    to   exi-^t    i.s   clearly    uncunstitutlonal. 
Should    it    be    determined    that    defen<lants 
were  acting  witliin  their  Etatufory  uuthorlty. 
and   that   a  substantial   question   uf   cnns^ti- 
tutionalitv   with    respect    to    the  Eiatiue.   yr 
statutes,  challenged  exists,  the  Court  w  ulc 
inltiat"  tlie  convening  of  ,,  thne-jad^e  panel 
t.i  he-r   the  m.itvr.   Kt   iw"    I'uasKy.  290 
U  S  30  and  ciises  following.  However,  insofar 
as  the  problem  is  one  of  statutory  construc- 
tion    ind  the  constitutional  question  is  not 
reach'-d     the   parties   and    the   Court   are   in 
at^reement  that   the  ca.'^e  is  no^   one  appro- 
priate   for    adjudication    by    a    three-judge 

court. 

The  parties   are  apparently  in  agreement 
that    the    United    St  .tes    has    not    acquired 
exclu'iive     Jurisdiction     over     the     Carlabad 
Caverns  National  Park.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment possessed  exclurive  Jurisdiction  over 
this  area    a  different  problem  v.'ould  be  pre- 
sented.  See.    for   example.   Chalk   v.   Urltcd 
States.    114   F.    2d    207    (4   dr..    1940i .    Cert, 
denied     312   U.S    679.    No   evidence    to    the 
contrary  having  been  introduced,  the  Court 
concludes  that  the  land  in  que.^tlon  waj=  not 
acquired  under  circumstances  which  .uithor- 
Ize  the   United  States  to  exercise  exclu.-lve 
itulsdlctlon.  and  that  New  Mexico  has  not 
ceded  exclu-slve  iurlsdlctlon  over  the  area  to 
the  Federal  Government.  From  this  conclu- 
<:lon     It   follows    that   the   authoritv   of   the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  Carlsbad  Na- 
tional  Park   is   not   absolute.   The   question 
then  remains  whether  Coneress  has  provided 
the   Secretarv   with   the   authority   that   he 
now  asserts,  if  the  asserted  authoritv  exlst-s. 
State    Law    that    Is    inconsistent    therewith 

must  fall.  ,  ^.     . 

According  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  the  State  G.^me  Commission  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing^ 
controlling,  and  of  regulating  ^»^p  h'il!^"!^! 
all  resident  species  of  wildlife  within  the 
state.  The  defendants  are  charged  by  federal 
law  with  the  responsibility  of  managing  and 
and  controlling  federal  lands  In  the  state.  In- 
cluding the  area  known  as  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park. 

m  accordance  with  a  program  planned  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  defendants  no- 
tified the  New  Mexico  State  Game  Commis- 
sion that  thev  intended  to  Issue  federal  per- 
mits to  persons  selected  by  them  authorizing 
the  killing  of  flftv  deer  in  the  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns National  Park.  The  killing  would  take 
place  out  of  the  New  Mexico  deer  hunting 
season  and  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  Game  Commission  would  not  be  ob- 
tained Thereafter,  certain  of  the  defendants 
v/ere  Issued  such  permits  by  another  of  the 
defendants,  and  fifteen  deer  were  killed^ 
Pending  a  determination  of  their  right  to 
continue,  defendants  have  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  program. 

The  parties'  stipulation  Includes  facts  al- 
ready recited,  and  makes  reference  to  an  af- 
fidavit filed  in  this  case  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  In  describing  the 
program  which  is  underway  on  Carlsbad  Cav- 
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ems  National  Park.  The  Director  stutes  t  at 
the  lederal  officers  are  cnductlng  .studies 
concerning  the  'Dry  Se,i-on  Fo  .-i  H"*''-^;' 
lOeer"  within  the  Carl'bad  Caverns  Nilional 
Park  a.id  lie  c.ncludes  that  ■'(.Tihese  re- 
.^earch  i.n..'r:uus  are  ;>h.'.l.;teiv  i,eces..irv  I'-t 
proper  management  and  .uimiiui^trHiion  ..t 
Carlsbad  Caveins  National  P.rk  in  .,i;c.er  to 
fulft'l  the  ie-,t'>.  .siblUties  :.!ul  obllgalK-ns  ul 
the  secret ar-'oi  the  Interior  a!>d  hi-  dele- 
cated  av!cnts'toconscrvt  the  scenery.  ii.iturHl 
pnU  nistorlc  objef  •.^.  ant?  wiUilitr  jI  ih-?  r.irk; 
and  that  this  re.^-arch  vroject  li-  rt  luiif.l  m 
order  ih.U  rella-^le  FCient'flc  Ir.i.-rmstK.n  m  .y 
be  gathered  a:  d  u^ed  as  a  b.-Ms  Xor  ether  de- 
cls!  .ns  affectme  the  m:.ni.-3re.i.e!.t  and  .idmu.- 

mtr.illon  of  the  area  :or  rif  pun.ose  cI  lire- 
serving  and  pro-,ecting  the  park  lands  irom 
injurv  or  damage," 

The  respond  f)illtv  of   ad'^ilnisterl-i".   ;)r.>- 
tertme.    and    .levelopli.r    Car!  bad    Ca  .ems 
Nalional   Park   is   placed    with   iV.e   NPtl.ni, 
Park    Service,    subject    to   the    !'i-'-'»''»f"'^    "f 
Title   If!    Section?    1   and   '2  4   of   the  United 
St^ites  code    16  USC    M07a    "'/l'^'"'"^ 
cf  section   1   .f  Title   1'3    th.'  National   Park 
SerMce  i.-  .bliuated  to  implement  the  mm  a- 
mental  purp>'se  rf  the  nUiunal   park«.    This 
;und;.!ae.  i    1    j-irpose    to    "lo    con.«erve    the 
^cenerv   and    'he  natural   -.Uid   V.istf  ncal   ob- 
leets   and   the   wildlife   therein   and    i->   pro- 
vide for  the  enjnvmert  of  t',e  -.iPie  in  -uch 
manner  and  bv  such  m-an-  ;.s,  will  !e(,^o  them 
unimpaired  for  the  ei.jovrnent  -  1  future  fen- 
ciitiu   s  ■•  If,  u  s  C   :  1   The  defendants  assert 
th'ev  are  conforminc   'vith   this   .ilreciive   in 
roiia  .ctliie  th-^r  pu-out  study.  T\.ey  rely  for 
their  ruthorlf..   a<;   well,   upon   Scctlrm   3  of 
Title   16    whlcli   authorizes  the  Secretr.ry   to 
■nrovloo   in    his   di,'cretl.ni    fr.r   the   destruc- 
tlon  .  f  such  anininl--  »nd  of  .•^urh  plant  life 
as  may  )>■-  detrimental  to  the  use  of  anv  of 

said  parks  '  ,     .  ,,„„v,,„ 

section  3  of  Title  16  Is  clearly  inapplicable 
in  'he  prefc.Tt  situation  N"  -.k'Wiiik  \'A>^ 
been  mane  that  th.e  deer  inv.Ued  .ire  <ietrl- 
irental  to  the  u.m-  of  the  park,  aim  indeed, 
uefendants  ir.a'-  no  ;i;ch  .iaim  It  is  the 
oplniun  a  the  Court  that  the  Secielftry.s 
u'lt'ioruy  under  this  section  must  be  pred- 
ir:.».d  upon  .s'ich  a  finding. 

The  question  remain,'^   whether  the  bn^ad 
manaate  coniained  m  ,Seci|.,n  !  mcluoes  the 
uulhoritv  the  ;lefenriants  have  asserted    'The 
Couil   has  c.iicluded  that   ihis  >ecTi  .n  does 
i.ol    in'lude    such    authority.    Keaaing    Sec- 
tion  1    of  Tine   16  as  broadly   us  Oe.'enoants 
contend  it  shoul.i  be  read  would  rtnder  Sec- 
tion .1  unnecesfarv.  as  the  autliorlty  0.  order 
the  destruction  of  wil.lhfe  "it-s  may    je  tietrl- 
mental  to  the  use"  .  f  natir.n.^l  par>:s  wculd 
be  provided  withiut  the  .specific  ;,uthorl7a- 
tlon  found  in  Section  n   It  .seenv>  to  the  Ccr.rt 
an    unreasonable    conclusion    that    Coneress 
authorized  an  activity  in  Section  ",  that  was 
alreadv   permitted    hv   Section    1,   The   con- 
clusion  that   Congress    intended    the   becre- 
tarv's  authoritv  lo  be  prescribed  bv  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  Section  .T  seems  the  more 
logical  to  the  Court 

Defendant-s    rely    In    part    upon    Hunt    \. 
United  States.  278  U.S.  96  (1928).  It  seems  to 
the  Court  that  the  defendant*'  reliance  Is 
misplaced,  however,  for  that  decision  is  dis- 
tlngui.shable  frcm  the  present  case  In  more 
than  one  respect.  In  Hunt,  the  Supreme  Court 
permitted  the  destruction  of  deer  on  a  na- 
tional fcrest  and  game  preserve   by  United 
States  officials,  noting  ,  1 )  that  the  deer  were 
m  such  excess  numbers  "that  the  f'^ra!?*  '^ 
insufficient   for   their  subsistence  ■   and   the 
deer   'have  greatly  Injured  the  lands  In  the 
reserves  bv  over- browsing  upon  and  killing 
valuable    ycung    trees,    shrubs,    bushes   and 
fcrKce  plants",  and  (2)  observance  with  the 
eame  laws  of  the  State  "would  have  so  re- 
stricted the  number  of  deer  to  be  killed  as 
to  render  futile  the  attempt  to  protect  the 
reserves."   278   U.S.    96.   09,    100.   Neither   of 
the  recited  factors  is  present  la  this  case. 
No   depredation   Is  known  to  be   occurring, 
knd  New  Mexico  has  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  officers.  Clearly.  Hunt  does  not 
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authorize  the  killing  of  deer  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  study.  No  one  doubts  the 
Government's  authority  to  protect  its  lands, 
and  It  seems  to  the  Court  that  Hunt  merely 
reaffirms  that  proposition,  as  does  Section 
3  of  Title  16,  U.S.C. 

Section  53-3-23  of  the  New  Mexico  Sta- 
tutes provides  In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 
"The  state  director  may  Issue  permits  to 
any  person  to  .  .  .  kill  .  .  .  game  ...  at  any 
time  when  satisfied  that  such  person  desires 
the  same  exclusively  ...  for  scientific  .  .  . 
purposes." 

The  Court  concludes  that  Sections  1  and 
2-4  of  Title  16,  US C,  do  not  authorize  the 
destruction  of  wildlife  upon  the  park  for 
the  purposes  outlined  in  the  Director's  affi- 
davit. The  Court  further  concludes  that  en- 
forcement of  Section  53-3-23,  New  Mexico 
Statutes  Annotated,  quoted  above,  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  Secretary's  task  as  defined 
in  16  UJ3.C.  §  1.  For  these  reasons,  defendants 
must  comply  with  Section  53-3-23,  N.M.S.A.. 
If  they  Intend  to  pursue  this  study  further. 

This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  acts 
of  officials  which  are  unsupported  by  statu- 
tory authority.  Leedom  v.  Kyne,  358  U.S. 
184;  Frost  v.  Garrison  (D.  Wyo..  1962)  201  P. 
Supp.  380;  Harper  v.  Jones  (10  Clr.  1952). 
195  P.  2d  705.  and  cases  cited  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that 
tl»  defendants  should  be  restrained  and  en- 
joined from  the  further  killing  of  wildlife 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  research  study,  unless  they  first  secure 
authority  for  their  acts  by  compliance  with 
State  Law. 

This  opinion  shall  constitute  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  as 
required  by  Rule  52(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

At  Albuquerque,  this  12th  day  of  March. 
1968. 

H.  Vearle  Payne. 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


Cpl.  Robert  E.  Monahon; 
A  Patriotic  American 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  can- 
not express  the  sorrow  and  grief  of  a 
mother  who  loses  a  son,  but  certainly  the 
burden  Is  lightened  if  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  loss  was  not  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Mary  Monahon,  a  resident  of  the 
First  District,  lost  her  son.  Cpl.  Robert  E. 
Monahon,  last  year  in  Vietnam.  On 
May  25,  1967,  Mrs.  Monahon  wrote  me  ol 
a  letter  that  her  son  had  written  on 
May  4  in  which  he  laid  open  his  case  on 
the  M-16  rifle,  an  issue  that  reached  se- 
rious proportions  and  is  still  the  subject 
of  hearings.  Corporal  Monahon  appealed 
to  his  mother,  "hoping  you  can  help 
others  like  us.  before  it  is  too  late."  On 
May  28.  1967,  Corporal  Monahon  was 
killed  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  a  subsequent 
investigation  of  Corporal  Monahon's 
charges,  immediately  undertaken  at  my 
request.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  other  than  ho.iestly  describe  the 
situation  as  he  saw  and  lived  it.  He  had 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  combat 
training^and  why  not? — it  was  his  life 
at  stake.  But  his  concern  was  for  others 
like  himself  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
evaluation,  along  with  the  many  reports 
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on  the  M-16  received  since,  have  aided 
investigations  and  prompted  steps  to  in- 
sure that  our  fighting  men  have  the  best 
training  and  the  most  modem  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  weapons  available.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  anything 
less. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story  of  Cpl. 
Robert  E,  Monahon,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  he 
was  above  all  else  a  patriotic  American, 
a  proud  marine  who  was  selflessly  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  serve— even  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  life. 

Little  more  than  3  weeks  ago,  a  Marine 
Corps  major  presented  to  Mrs.  Monahon 
two  medals — the  Navy  Cross  and  the 
Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross.  They  will 
join  the  flag  which  had  shrouded  the 
coffin  of  her  son. 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  reported  the 
circum.stances  of  Corporal  Monahon's 
last  battle,  now  a  solemn  tribute  to  this 
brave  young  soldier  whose  greatest  sac- 
rifice to  his  country  was  his  life: 

Cpl.  Monahon,  a  fire  team  leader  with  Com- 
pany D.  First  Battalion.  Ninth  .Marine  Regi- 
ment, Third  Marine  Division,  had  been  or- 
dered to  reinforce  Marines  pinned  down  by 
a  company  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  in 
Quang  Trl  Province,  South  Vietnam. 

The  operation  designation — Prairie  IV — was 
deceptively  suggestive  of  quiet,  of  peace. 

Approaching  to  within  100  meters  of  the 
battered  Marine  forces,  Cpl.  Monahon's  pla- 
toon suddenly  was  blasted  by  heavy  small 
arnas  and  mortar  fire.  The  point  man  went 
down. 

"With  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,"  Cpl.  Monahon  sprinted  30  yards 
through  a  gauntlet  of  fire  and  dragged  the 
wounded  point  man  to  safety. 

Some  200  feet  away,  two  other  Marines  lay 
face-down  In  the  dirt. 

Though  North  Vietnam  forces  were  pound- 
ing the  area  with  satchel  and  grenade 
charges,  shredding  the  air  with  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  fire.  Cpl.  Monahan  and  another 
volunteer  made  a  desperate  bid  to  rescue  the 
wounded  men. 

A  burst  of  machine  gun  slugs  tore  into 
Monahon.  but  the  Marine  lumbered  on.  dis- 
regarding the  pain  of  the  woimd.  and  made 
it  to  the  first  downed  man  .  .  .  who  was  al- 
ready dead. 

He  reached  the  second  Marine,  admin- 
istered basic  first  aid.  then  rose  to  one  knee 
and  fired  his  automatic  weapon  on  three 
North  Vietnamese  manning  the  machine  gun. 

Their  weapons  suddenly  were  silenced,  but 
Cpl.  Monahon.  mortally  wounded,  had  al- 
ready crumbled  to  the  ground. 

For  his  heroism,  the  young  Marine  earned 
the  Navy  Cross,  which  ranks  second  only  to 
the  Coiigresslonal  Medal  of  Honor.  South 
Vietnam  also  honored  Monahon  with  th^ 
Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross. 

He  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  March  2, 
1967  after  being  wounded  In  the  back  and 
right  side  by  shrapnel;  he  received  a  second 
Purple  Heart  on  May  17  for  minor  wounds 
of  the  left  arm. 

"We  walked  Into  an  ambush  where  the 
enemy  surrounded  us.  hit  us  with  a  mortar 
barrage  and  shot  us  up  bad,"  he  wrote  of 
the  May  17  engagement. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Ele- 
mentary School  here,  he  also  attended  St. 
Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Boys  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  medals  he  had  earned  were  presented 
to  the  family  by  Ma  J.  William.  E.  McKenna  In 
ceremonies  staged  at  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Training  Center,  Camden. 

"One  thinks  this  war  will  never  end,"  Cpl. 
Monahon  had  written  in  that  last  letter 
home. 

For  him  It  has. 


April  1,  1968 

It's  Time  We  Properly  Identify  the 
American  Economic  System 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  in 
part  perhaps  to  a  grevious  error  in  word 
selection  committed  about  150  years  ago 
and  not  corrected  to  datp,  we  in  America 
appear  to  have  become  mesmerized  by 
the  sound  of  "capital,"  the  root  of  the 
word  "capitalism"  which  improperly 
identifies  the  American  economic  system. 

A  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  emphasized  our 
most  "hopeless"  condition  beset  by  prob- 
lems on  every  side.  And  what  is  the  key 
to  the  proposed  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems in  nearly  every  case  Naturally, 
"capital.  '  President  Johnson's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorder.';, 
headed  by  Governor  Kerner.  has  recently 
released  its  lengthy  report  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cities.  The  proposed  answer 
requires  much  more  "capital."  Of  couisc. 
it  is  claimed  that  we  who  have  built  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world's  histoiy 
can  afford  the  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars. After  all.  our  system  is  "capitalism." 
Presently,  our  gross  national  product 
equals  over  $25,000  per  second.  $1,150,000 
per  minute,  $90,000,000  per  hour,  and 
over  $2,000,000,000  per  day.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  with  the  creation  and  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  billion  of  these  already  com- 
mitted capitalistic  dollars,  we  "capital- 
ists" can  do  anything.  But  is  "capital" 
the  basic  key  to  our  past  successes?  And 
the  answer  to  our  present  problems?  We 
submit  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 
"No." 

And  we  had  better  waste  little  time  in 
deciding  the  name  of  the  game.  We  are 
told  by  many  thoughtful  students  that 
1968  is  a  year  of  transition.  Social,  eco- 
nomic significance  of  public  affairs  pro- 
vides a  challenge  equal  to  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  100  years  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  major  threat  to  its 
constitutional  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  built-in  safeguards  for  mi- 
nority interests  and  personal  rights.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  failure  to  act 
now  will  result  in  social  revolution. 

This  action  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
enterprise  of  free  men.  It  can  create  a 
new  socialist  state,  at  best  similar  to 
Great  Britain,  at  worst  similar  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Have  things  al- 
ready gone  too  far?  Or  can  we  do  some- 
thing really  effective  now  to  change  the 
present  trends? 

It  is  suggested  that  we  can  change  the 
course  of  history  for  good  in  1968.  But 
first  let  us  review  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  face  us  today — crime, 
immorality,  inflation,  apathy,  selfishness. 
prejudice,  excess  Government  regula- 
tion, dishonesty,  lack  of  goals,  Vietnam 
war,  breakup  of  family,  rising  taxes,  poor 
motivation,  racial  unrest,  and  material- 
ism. 

Careful  analysis  indicates  that  most  of 
these  problems  are  really  a  variation  of 
poor  relationships  based  on  inadequate 
communications.  And  if  we  read  the  cur- 
rent press  or  study  statistics  and  trends. 
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agree  that  we  are  not    from  desiring  to  identify  with  a  partic 


most  of  us  will  ... 

making  satisfactory  progress  in  solving 

these  problems. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  might  be  wise  lor 
us  to  step  back  and  consider  whether  we 
may  be  spending  too  much  capital  and 
lime  and  effort  on  temporary  solutions 
to  secondary  problems.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  give  more  attention  to  the  basic 
underlying  problem  behind  these  poor 
relationships  created  bv  inadequate  com- 
4»6nications. 

Surveys  indicate  that  many  people  are 
convinced  that  lack  of  our  ability  to 
identifv  with  a  common  reference  pomt 
or  basic  premise  is  a  very  important  part 
of  our  growing  difficulties.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life  that  most  individuals  seek  to  identify 
with  an  acceptable  self-image.  Usually. 
this  self-image  is  composed  of  a  montage 
of  ideals,  idols,  and  or  group  standards 
which  have  i)layed  some  part  in  the  past 


ular  image.  »„o,.i 

Let  us  consider  what  kind  of  Ameri- 
cans have  to  agree  on  the  common  iden- 
tification image?  ..v.  ♦ 
Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant.  Atheist. 
Negro  Caucasian.  Indian.  Oriental, 
Democrat,  Republican,  Independent, 
Labor,  Management,  Poor,  Middle  Class. 
Wealthy.  Men,  Women.  Youth.  Maturity. 
Illiterate.  Educated. 

The  term  which  is  presently  used  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  and.  in  history, 
literature,  and  the  press  to  identify  all 
these  different  individuals — or  our  total 
.system— is  "American  capitalist."  Is  this 
an  acceptable  identification?  If  not.  why 
not? 

ARE    vrir    ■\    (  APlT^l.lST' 

This  is  a  reasonable  question.  The 
world  knows  the  United  States  as  a  "capi- 
talistic" country.  Because  of  this  title 


experience  of  he   rndTv^du^r  A^oung     placed  on  the  free  enterprise  system  and 

experience  oit  ^^^ther   or   older     particularly  by  detractors  such  as  Karl 

a  teenager  may  strive     Marx,  we  are  considered  by  many^others 


girl  may 
sister  or  teacher; 
to  act  like  some  TV  or  movie  idol:  an 
adult  may  .seek  to  conform  to  a  com- 
posite image  set  by  his  career,  his 
friends,  his  family,  and  his  church  or 
some  other  combination. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  self- 
image  goal  of  the  individual  is  frequently 
made  up  of  what  one  does  not  want  to 
identify  with  as  well  as  what  he  does 
desire    The   spirit   of   man   is   so   con- 
structed to  desire  a  satisfying  identifica- 
tion   The  amazing  brain  of  man  is  a 
goal-seeking  machine  and  proceeds  to 
attempt  to   fulfill  this  basic  desire  of 
clear  identification— a  minimum  require- 
ment to  insure  emphatic  understandmg 
and/or  positive  action.  Lack  of  identi- 
fication makes  the  individual  ineffective, 
frustrated  and  defensive  at  best.  Usually, 
the  choice  of  an  image  is  not  made  on 
an  objective  basis.  The  sound  of  a  word, 
an  unpleasant  experience  with  someone 
already  claiming  the  label,  or  a  feeling 
that  the  demands  exceed  the  claimed 
benefits   frequently   alienates   a  person 


in  the  world  as  a  group  of  "capitalists 
exploiting  the  proleUriat.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  no  clear-cut  identification  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  here  in  our 
coimtry.  and  so  in  many  minds,  we  are  all 
lumped  together  as  "capitalistic  imper- 
ialists" taking  advantage  of  the  rest  of 
the  world— or  so-called  disadvantaged 
minorities  here. 

Our  youth  are  faced  with  the  dilemma 
in  history  and  economics  books  to  iden- 
tify with  or  reject  the  "capitalistic"  sys- 
tem—which by  the  very  sound  of  its 
name  conveys  an  unworthy  association 
to  the  uninformed.  And  so  many  imcon- 
sciouslv  reject  capitalism  by  default^ 
Some  tr>-  to  remain  uncommitted  and 
therefore  become  impotent  with  frac- 
tured loyalties. 

Are  vou  a  capitalist?  The  answers  re- 
veal an  inherent  fault  with  the  word 
itself.  Following  is  a  tabulation  of  an- 
.swers  to  this  question  from  a  cross 
section  of  Americans  on  October  23.  1967, 
in  New  York  City : 


Question: 


Individual 


Answer 


"Are  vou  a  capitalist?" 

Attitude 


No 


Declined  discussion. 
Contused 
Hesitation 
Ashamed, 


fertain.  but  curious 
Unintoimed 
Do 


Union  construction  laborer  (male) - ^^  ,  ^^^^^  ^„g^ 

Restaurant  waitress  (female) "  ,^g' 

Broker  of  court  (male) r;o"rm   a   lieeloader   on   the 

Clerk  of  court(maie).     --- Government, 

,      ,  .  Yes.  why?   , ,  

■Attorney  (male),  ^^(,at  do  you  mean? 

[levator  operator  (male). ■  f^^  

Elevator  operator  (female), lAlterhesitelion)  Why? -    Suspicious. 

Airline  ticket  clerk  (female)-, -.— Somewhat  -■   Uncertain. 

-irline  office  manager  (male) - yes  Conscious  of  opposite. 

•Recent  Greek  immigrant  (msle) - It  alfdepends  Doubtful 

Bookkeeper  (male) ng  Uninformed. 

Cafeteria  waitress  (female).,     .,  "  Well  maybe  -,  Hesitation 

Manager  of  feed  cooperative  (male).- , --- „     ■  .Positive 

•Owner  of  teed  distribution  firm  (male) ^.  • Questioning 

Owner  of  road  construction  firm  (male) - ' 


Which  on  the  surface  may  appear  to  con- 
vey worthy  objectives. 
Repeated    surveys   confirm   that   less 
;he  values  oi  me  system  num  ..^^~     than  20  percent  ootarciizens  j     rather  man  wim  lue  icaHuiioi«*..wv--  • 

;  the  other  knew  it  by  personal    tively  ^'^^^^^^^  .'^^^f,^, ,    And  the  n^xt  10     curred  by  his  initiation  of  such  freewU 
king  experience.  image  of     ^^P^f  ^^^^^^^Xntotive   You     decisions  and  actions.  It  is  apparent  that 

it  is  submitted  that  the  lack  o^    SSot^ThaTth^^^iuSaS^^^^^^  Marx  chose  t.  use  the  word  in  a  deroga- 

ability  or  unwillingness  to  identify  witn     wuinoue  i"f ''_'''/=■'_   „^^„„„^   ^^  ripfpnH 


Only  three*  out  of  these  15  gave  indi- 
cation of  desire  for  positive  identifica- 
tion   with   the   word   "capitalist."   Two 
knew  the  values  of  the  system  f  rom  edu 
cation 
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do  so  many  reject  identification  with 
"capitalisf"'  It  is  because  of  first,  a  lim- 
ited understanding  of  the  word  mean- 
ing—most people  do  not  look  the  word 
up  in  the  dictionar>';  second,  a  personal 
lack  of  money— others  have  more;  third, 
a  derogatory  connotation  of  materialism, 
per  se:  fourth,  the  spirit  of  man  which 
seeks  to  identify  with  higher  spiritual 
values;  and  fifth,  a  poor  mental  image  of 
a   cruel,   inhuman   capitalist   exploitii^g 

olhors':"  ,  ^    . 

The  word  "capitalist"  and  the  related 
image  actually  alienates  and  frustrates 
most  unlhinkinu  individuals  and  inexpe- 
ripncod  students.  It  is  reasonable  to  as. 
sume  that  this  condition  will  increa.se. 
The  question  then  arises.  'Would  it  be 
wise  to  initiate  an  all-out  educational 
l)roject  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  identification  with  the  word  capi- 
talisf is  desirable?"  Or  are  there  good 
reasons  why  such  effort  should  be  ex- 
erted elsewhere  more  effectively?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  in  order  for  us  first  to  exam- 
ine this  word  capitalist"  and  its  com- 
iwnent  parts. 

Is  capital  really  the  ba.sic-basic  con- 
cept of  the  capitalistic  system  as  many 
people  believe?  The  answer  is  "No." 
Rather,  the  key  factor  is  the  creative  free 
will  of  the  individual  and  a  spiritual 
l)h('nomenon.  Note  what  the  leading 
economist,  Ludwig  von  Mises  .says: 

It  is  not  the  "capital"  employed  that  creates 
pronis  and  losses.  "Capital  '  does  not  'beget 
[jrolH'  ;is  Marx  thought  The  capital  ^'o<xls 
us  such  are  dead  things  that  In  themselves 
do  not  accomplLsh  anything.  If  they  are 
utilized  according  t-o  a  good  idea,  profit  re- 
sults If  they  are  utili/.ed  according  to  a  mis- 
taken idea,  lio  jirofit.  or  lossfs  result  It  Is 
the  entrepreneur,  Irotii  which  jirolits  ulli- 
inatelv  i  rifilnate  Profit  is  a  product  of  the 
mind,  iif  success  in  anticipating  the  luture 
.-tate  of  the  market.  It  is  a  spnitunl  and  lu- 
ti^llfctual  phenomenon. 

We  note,  therefore,  that  capital  is  not 
the  proper  emiohasis  of  the  historic 
American  economic  .system. 

Where  did  the  word   "capitalist"  come 
from?    Although   Arthur   Young— 1741- 
1820 — is  frequently  credited  with  apply- 
ing the  term  to  landowners,  Karl  Marx 
gave  the  word  the  greatest  thrust  in  his 
application  as  "capitalist  exploiting  the 
proletariat."     This     German     socialist 
philosopher  is  frequently  credited  with 
assigning  the  term  "capitalist"  to  any  in- 
dividual who  subscribes  to  the  philosophy 
or  lives  in  an  area  which  promotes  "an 
rconomic  system  characterized  by  priv- 
ate  or  corporate   ownership   ol   capital 
goods;   by  investments  that  are  deter- 
mined bv  private  decision  rather  than  by 
state  control;  and  by  i)rices.  production, 
and  the  distribution  of  goods  that  are  de- 
termined  mainly  in  a  free  market.'  — 
Webster. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  this 
definition  of  the  word  itself,  except  that 
it  infers  that  a  "capitalist"  concerns 
himself  mostly  with  money  transactions, 
rather  than  with  the  responsibihties  in- 


^e  ^r;;;  "c^luli^r  b^ti^,  vast  ma-     f^o,r^J^r^^ 


jority 


'^^^T^S^^   SS?Sf^?oSr^U^ 


"in  an  unhealthy  vacuum  which  can  too     ''capitalist 


tory  sense.  To  a  great  extent  he  may  have 
accomplished— and  even  surpassed— Ms 
objectives  because  today  the  word  "capi- 
talist"    carries    a    derogatory    conna- 


in  an  unhealthy  vacuum  vmui;xi  i-a.»  ^^^     fr^r+vVo^r  attitude  and  answers  have  on     talist"     carries     a     uciws»>.>.,^.t     — -"-- 
-S^  ^  S!!.lKj;."r^o'i?^S5^     r  Sem"';?mlh"}^«  4  toca..  Why     lion,  no.  only  to  .lie  enem.es  o,  rreedon. 


such   as   "socialism"    or   "communism 
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and  to  interested  external  observers,  but 
even  to  many  of  those  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  ordinary  asso- 
ciation of  the  word  with  "capital" — 
money — implies  to  the  uninformed  that 
the  overriding  consideration  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  believe  in  individual  free- 
dom and  willing  exchange  is  the  dollar 
sign — for  the  sake  of  the  dollar  itself, 
affluence,  and  materialism.  It  is  always 
easy  to  '  Monday-mornine;  quarterback," 
but  it  does  become  rather  obvious  when 
we  take  an  objective  view  of  the  events 
of  history,  that  the  selection  of  this  "cap- 
italist" name  presently  applied  to  us  by 
others  and  ourselves  was  not  a  wise  or 
helpful  or  proper  choice  as  far  as  our 
own  image  and  welfare  is  concerned.  Is 
there  any  ?ood  reason  for  letting  Marx 
and  his  associates  continue  to  have  such 
a  large  part  in  determining  our  Image 
and  welfare — really?  There  are  a  few 
stalwarts  who  have  grown  up  with  the 
word  'capitalist,"  have  developed  a  ra- 
tional defense  for  this  proven  .system 
and  take  the  position  that  they  will  de- 
fend its  u'le  and  their  identification  with 
it  to  the  last  breath — even  though  their 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  evident  merits 
of  the  entire  capitalistic  system  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  breath.  But  is  this  the 
mo.st  intelligent  stance?  Should  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  unprofitable  defensive  posi- 
tion of  semantics  and  permit  the  ideo- 
logical competition  to  gain  more  valuable 
cjround  in  the  minds  of  all  peoples  in 
this  critical  area  of  personal  identifica- 
tion? Or  might  it  be  a  healthy  strategy 
to  go  on  the  offense  for  a  spell?  Might  it 
be  desirable  for  us  to  select  the  name 
with  which  we  wish  to  be  identified — a 
name  'vhich  communicates  our  basic  be- 
lief loud  and  clear?  Could  we  choose  a 
name  which  makes  a  man  thankful  every 
time  he  hears  it — which  makes  him  stand 
sti-aighter  and  taller  with  a  thrill  run- 
nins,'  up  and  down  his  spine?  Could  we 
choose  a  name  which  will  make  other 
men  around  tlie  world  want  to  identify 
with  our  philosophy — even  those  deluded 
adherents  of  the  unfreedom  projects  in 
their  more  thoughtful  moments?  Could 
we  choose  a  name  that  will  make  a  father 
proud  to  tfll  his  son  what  it  means  and 
why  it  was  ciiosen?  As  a  nation  of  free 
men  with  free  wills  believing  in  freedom, 
is  there  anytWng  evil  in  considering  a 
change  and  an  improvement?  Is  the 
word    capitalist  ■  sacred? 

Let  us  consider  what  specifications 
^'"strould  apply  to  a  new  identification: 

First*.  Everyone  all  around  the  world 
should 'be  able  to  aspire  to  identify  with 
it. 

Second.  A  father  will  be  proud  to  ex- 
plain it  to  his  son. 

Third.  A  detractor  will  ha\'e  difficulty 
to  build  a  case  against  the  sound  of  It — 
by  implication. 

Fourth.  The  word,  image  and  defini- 
tion will  provide  the  best  possible 
framework  for  the  operation  of  the  free 
market. 

Fifth.  It  will  constantly  remind  the  in- 
dividual of  his  personal  responsibility. 

Sixth.  It  will  discourage  the  well  mean- 
ing planner  from  usurping  too  much 
control. 

Seventh.  It  will  apply  equally  to  all 
facets  of  life  and  to  everj'  worthy  career. 

Eighth.  It  will  promote  an  attitude  of 
positive  action. 
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Ninth.  It  will  correct  a  histoncal  error 
by  the  establishment  of  our  own  chosen 
identification. 

Tenth.  It  will  be  a  common  reference 
point  for  beginning  fresh,  new  communi- 
cations to  establish  better  relationships 
in  order  to  solve  problems. 

When  should  this  new  identification 
and  image  be  introduced?  Now.  Before 
summer  riots,  before  July  4,  Independ- 
ence Day.  Before  more  faulty  decisions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  emphasis  on 
"capital"  rather  than  on  the  sense  of  "re- 
sponsible freedom."  How  should  this  new 
image  be  introduced?  By  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  as  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  protect  their  freedom;  by  co- 
operative mass  media  promotion;  by  co- 
operative promotion  of  American  orga- 
nizations; by  cooperative  promotion  of 
business;  through  grassroots  activity  In- 
cluding every  means  possible,  even  comic 
strips.  What  concepts  are  important  in 
selecting  a  new  identification? 

Responsible  freedom,  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, a  free  market;  self-respect;  free 
willing  exchange,  voluntary  sharing,  a 
free-will  spirit,  free  enterprise,  inspira- 
tion, action,  and  motivation — all  to  in- 
sure a  maximum  environment  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  freedom. 

What  is  suggested  as  a  better  identifi- 
cation for  the  historic  American  eco- 
nomic system  to  replace  the  "capitalism" 
misnomer?  Simply  the  enterprise  of 
freemen,  words  that  are  used  every  day 
and  which  fulfill  the  stated  specifications. 
The  present  definition  of  "capitalism" 
In  the  dictionary  applies  to  this  phrase. 
Added  emphasis  could  be  given  to  the 
Importance  of  the  element  of  "responsi- 
ble freedom"  in  the  process.  Similarly, 
the  better  identification  than  "capitalist" 
of  the  individual  in  this  willing  exchange 
system  is  the  word  "freeman". 

DEFINITION 

One  who  enjoys  liberty;  liberated  from 
Ignorance,  slavery,  or  Imprisonment;  capable 
of  choosing  for  himself;  not  subject  to  an 
arbitrary,  external  human  power  or  restraint 
because  fie  knows,  accepts  and  fulfills  his 
responsibilities;  one  who  is  courageovis  In 
conception  and  execution;  one  who  experi- 
ences spiritual  self-fulflllment;  one  who  has  a 
privilege  or  franchise  to  freedom;  one  who 
subscribes  to  the  philosophy  which  promotes 
an  economic  system  characterized  by  private 
ownership  of  capital  goods;  by  investments 
that  are  determined  by  private  decision;  and 
by  prices,  production,  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  that  are  determined  In  a 
willing  exchange  in  a  free  market — adapted . 
from  Webster. 

It  is  important  that  we  include  a  clear 
definition  at  the  time  this  word  is  intro- 
duced. 

How  different  this  image  is  from 
"capitalist."  The  freeman  symbol  has 
been  designed  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
free  individual  reaching  upward  and 
beyond  himself  to  achieve  a  desired 
goal — with  the  help  of  his  Creator.  He 
stands  tall  and  erect  with  great  courage 
and  potential.  This  arrangement  of  his 
body  and  arms  and  legs  Indicates  free 
action  which  is  essential  for  achieve- 
ment. He  stands  on  top  of  his  own 
thought  and  responsibility  world  in  his 
rightful  place  to  subdue  more  of  the 
forces  of  nature  as  more  truth  is  re- 
vealed to  him.  The  right  side  of  his 
body   forms  a  straight  line — stretched 
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to  its  maximum  to  utilize  his  God-given 
abilities  with  excellence  in  providing 
iHofilable  service  for  his  fellow  man,  in- 
dicated by  the  extended  left  hand.  By 
this  sharing  in  love,  he  fiUfills  his  basic 
purpose  in  life.  Pi-eeman  is  one  word 
because  oneness  is  man's  inherent  na- 
ture. He  is  created  in  the  image  of  God — 
free  and  with  great  potential.  He  is 
not  a  robot — which  would  de.-^troy  the 
challenge  and  enjoyment  of  life — but 
has  the  freedom  to  choose  good  ov 
evil  under  the  moral  law  with  im- 
mediate and/Or  eventual  rewards  oi 
sanctions;  "free"  describes  the  entity. 
man.  One's  perception  of  "free"  is  never 
as  great  as  it  can  be;  it  can  be  con- 
tinually increased  as  man  learns  more 
truth  and  applies  It.  Free  can  become 
less  and  disappear  if  the  proper  vigilance 
is  not  maintained  by  the  Individual. 
This  freeman  word  and  symbol  should 
be  promoted  in  every  way  possible  to 
generate  interest,  hope,  and  courage, 
and  remind  every  thinking  man  in  all 
the  world  that  he  is — or  can  be—  free 
indeed — as  he  exercises  his  option  to 
obtain  a  franchise  to  freedom  in  each 
area  of  life. 

We  must  remember  that  the  real  battle 
being  waged  is  for  the  minds  of  people. 
To  a  great  extent,  we  are  v/hat  we 
think.  We  think  what  we  see  and  hear. 
We  .see  and  hear  what  is  pro- 
moted in  this  age  of  electronic  cir- 
cuitry— an  extension  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  through  the  optic  and 
auditory  sensory  perceptors.  Let  us 
promote  the  freeman  concept.  It  Is 
strongly  recommended  that  we  promote 
the  total  visual  Impact  of  the  freeman 
Image  loud  and  clear,  since  the  visual 
impact  on  the  brain's  computer  has 
been  proved  psychologically  to  be  five 
times  more  effective  than  auditory  per- 
ception for  the  majority  of  people,  all 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  promoters  of  the  unfreedom  phi- 
losophy have  prophesied  that  the  Ameri- 
can capitalists  will  destroy  themselves 
and  fall  off  the  tree  like  overripe  fruit 
within  the  next  few  years.  Our  time  Is 
too  valuable  to  spend  In  developing  a 
matching  program  to  destroy  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  unfreedom  philosophy.  In 
addition,  we  must  understand  that  a 
negative  emphasis  does  not  result  In 
long-term  success.  However,  the  promo- 
tion of  such  a  positive  program  of  re- 
sponsible freedom  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  world  can  change  the 
future  course  of  hlstoiT.  The  exercise  of 
responsible  freedom  is  the  source  of  effec- 
tive power  provided  by  the  Creator  and 
proven  throughout  history  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

Stand  back  for  a  minute  and  examine 
the  arena  of  life.  Would  it  not  be  desir- 
able if  each  individual  born  with  a  free 
will  could  face  two  clear  alternatives 
throughout  his  life?  Should  he  be  encour- 
aged to  identify  with  a  philosophy  of  re- 
sponsible freedom  or  with  unfreedom? 
This  Is  the  real  battle.  We  can  begin  to 
clear  up  present  confusion  by  first  clari- 
fying the  heart  of  our  chosen  American 
way  of  life  and  our  own  Individual 
identification.  Let  us  use  this  promotion 
of  a  fresh,  new,  common  Identity  as  an 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  the  superiority  of  the  free  market — to 
the  willing  exchange  system  improperly 
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identified  as  the  capitalistic  system^Let 
U.S  upstage  the  competition  and  stake 
deal  claim  to  thi.^  highly  desi:able  iden- 
tity before  someone  else  does,  bet  us  re- 
um  th.s  inept  v.oid  choice  of  capitalist 
to  its  originators  since  they  are  already 
begsing  to  app'.y  some  facets  of  the  sys- 
Tem  to  shore  up  their  inherently  weak 
controlled  conformist  system. 

Let  us  inform  everyone  that  we  have 
.  new  gamp  now  and  we  are  playing  by 
'ih'e    economic    rules    which    harmonize 
V  ith  irrefutable  natural  law—  one  reaps 
wimt  he  sows."  And  remember,  this  is 
onlv  the  beginning.  With  this  bold  and 
inspiring,  new  identification  as  a  refer- 
,.nce  point,  a  continuing  stream  of  pos  - 
tive  action  projects  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  heads  and  hands  of  each 
■ileri  ireeman.  These  can  be  designed  to 
help  him  undenstand  and  activate  his 
Snchise  ov-tion  for  personal  fulfillment. 
He  can  then  proceed  to  share  the  basic- 
basic    cor.ceot    of    responsible    freedom 
V  ith  the  whole  world  by  the  200th  anm- 
vprsaiv    of    the    Declaration    of    I-de- 
,endonce.  Lt-t  us  show  the  world  what  a 
free  people  can  do  when  Ih'^y  set  a  clear 
obTective  The  people  independently  and 
m  vo  untary  uroups  are  already  begm- 
ng  to  establish  programs  to  promote 
'trunderstanding  and  use  of  this  new 
dcntiflcation  by  all  of  the  world.  Let  us 
Sn  to  coordinate  the  detaUs  of  such  a 
long-term  project.  Let  us  .select  the  1976 
uSet  date  lor  completion  of  our  objec- 

"'Ind  as  wc  proceed  together  on  this 
;,osmve'pro.ram,  it  may  ^e  ;n  prdeMor 
us  to  also  pull  a  switch  on  our  old  fnend, 
Kai?  Marx.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  com 
'name  to  identify  the  opposing  philoso- 
nhv  Which  ne  espoused  and  which  has 
Sited  n  a  variety  of  forms  and  nations 
and  under  a  number  of  titles  throughout 
..i^tnrv    It  fven  applies  to  the  worKing 
Sosopiy  or^om^of  our  own  neighbors 
who  mav  not  vet  have  thought  the  phU- 
LopS  through  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
ms  name  should  not  single  out  any  in- 
dividual   country  or  group,  since  each 
S  contains  some  Potentiator  goo^^ 
'ind  evil,  but  should  describe  the  ultimate 
basic  nhilor,ophy.  The  name  should  not 
SecloSiednf  words  which  give  a  more 
Svorable  connotation  than  is  involved- 
even  on  the  surface.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
carefully  chosen  to  not  only  identify   he 
,,hilosophy  for  exactly  what  it  is  but  the 
coined  name  could  well  include  the  true 
derogatory  meaning.  The  word  wotUd  de- 
.scribe  a  condition  of  -unfreedom^    The 
lit  result  of  the  selection  and  use  of  such 
a  name  could  be  the  alerting  of  preser^t 
demded   adherents   to   reexamine   the  r 
^dinement.  It  could  encourage  new  pros- 
lects  to  conduct  a  thoughtful  examma- 
i  on  of  the  opposing  philosophies  before 
their  initial  identification. 

Let  us  face  it.  This  is  a  revolution^Up 
.,vuh  responsible  freedom  and  the  free 
man  concept-and  up  ^vuh  the  P  ov«^ 
benefits  of  our  free  market  system 
Down  with  poorly  chosen  ^^oios,  ikc 
"capitalist"  and  the  rest  o:  the  un- 
freedom" confusion.  The  future  vvchaie 
oi  the  United  States  is /t  stake.  Ev em- 
body inherently  wants  freedom.  That  is 
how  man  is  created.  We  can  change  .he 
course  of  history  for  gpod  in  1968.  Do 
not  laugh  and  brush  off  this  idea  caie- 


lesslv  As  a  thoughtful  loyal  American 
citizen  vou  can  investigate  and  prove  to 
yourself^he  truth  oi  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. You  may  at  first  think  this  pro- 
posed starling  point  is  ju.sl  loo  simple 
or  loolish  or  incidental.  Remember, 
Samuel  Adams  motivated  many  ol  the 
people  to  action  by  a  simple  poster  cam- 
paign in  the  Anu-rican  Revolution—'  Tea 
Stands  for  T>ranny."  io^„  ,„ 

Where  and  when  is  a  better  place  to 
begin?  Where  will  your  name  be  in  his- 
tory? Will  you  be  the  one  who  has  help- 
ed this  -grassroots"  groundswell  attain 
fulfillment?   Y(,u   ma\    be   a  writer   or 
speaker,  a  parent  or  youth,  a  business 
leader  or  an  editor,  a  pastor  or  a  teacher, 
a  Congressman  or  tven  the  P,;esident_ 
Freedom  is  really  yo.h-  idea.  \ou  and 
all  the  other  free  men  can  join  together 
ia  this  common  denomination  and  hegm 
to  communicate  a  better  understanding 
of   responsible  freedom.  What  can  yoii 
do  to  help  eliminate  this  present  evident 
identification  cancer  in  our  'vonderful 
countrv  and  Hie?  Up  lo  no*'  y.m  may 
not  have  been  av.aie  of  the  subninmal 
probkMn.  It  is  ii.ssumed  that  ^very  smale 
Senator  and  Representative  on  both  sides 
ot  the  aisle  will  .-^ec  the  wi.^dom  in  such 
action  to  help  prrmote  responsible  free- 
dom,  and   make  this  one  of   the  most 
rapidly  enacted   resolutions  ever  to  be 
considered  by  Congress.  Lack  of  action  is 
a  decision.  Consider  the  consequences. 
Does  this  ;.n-oposal  rna>c  sense?  Do  you 
have  a  better  plan?  Plea.se  share  it  nov.. 
if  vou  do.  If  not.  please  br-in  promoting 
this  freeman  idea  to  e'or^•o!.e  you  tal/. 
to_in  speeches,  letters,  editorials.  Youi 
name  can   go  down   in   history  as  you 
speak  up  loud  and  clear  with  thousaiids 
for   freedom.   Expect   resistance  to   the 
suf-gested  change.  This  is  human  nature 
But  rev-lew  the  reasons  for  the  tu-oposal 
and   proceed    i::   confidence.   To   recap 
it  is  .su^gesf^d  that  this  simple  step  ol 
the  replaccmt;::t  of  the  improper  nan.c 
and  identification  and  image  ol  '  capi- 
talist" bv  -rrceman"  can  introduce  the 
kev  to  solve    rjr  problems-net  through 
capital,  but  through  the  better  under- 
standing, appreciation,  and  exercise  of 
the   basic-basic   concept  of   responsible 
freedom.  
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that  the  restriction  of  US.  bombing  and 
the  Presidents  withdrawal  as  a  candi- 
date might  instead  have  an  opposite  ef- 
fect The  North  Vietnamese  may  figure 
they  can  get  a  better  deal  from  the  man 
who  succeeds  him.  Moreover,  some  of 
our  own  military  leaders  have  argued 
that  a  reduction  in  bombing  would  per- 
mit a  further  buildup  of  North  Viet- 
namese strength  and  a  greater  threat  to 
the  lives  of  American  fighting  men. 

Vice  President   Humphrey   may   now 
emerge    as    a    presidential    candidate. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  all  but  hands  the 
Democratic  nomination  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. It  would  also  seem  that  the  new 
Situation  calls  for  Senator  Kennedy  to 
shift  his  major  campaigning  from  the 
college  campuses  to  the  country  at  large_ 
His   words   will   oe   subjected   to   closer 
scrutiny.  His  tactics  must  be  shifted  from 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  President  to  the 
presentation  ol  his  own  alte-rnatives^ 
Politically,  we  have  a  new  ball  game. 


President  Johnson's  Withdrawal  Has 
Serious  International  Implications 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic aimouncement  by  President  John- 
son that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  rad  - 
cally  changes  the  1968  Political  scramble 
at  both  national  and  local  levels  It  also 
has  serious  international  impli^atioris 

The  President's  order  to  discontinue 
bombing  of  all  but  a  few  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  tests  again  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  willingness  to  begin  peace 
negoMations.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  and 
others  have  been  saying  a  cation  of 
the  bombing  would  improve  chances  for 
ending  the  war.  Now  we  shall  see.  I  fear 


Needed  Assistance  for  Local  Police 
Ofhcers 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

iiF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  HEPRB--r.N-T.\TlVES 

Monday.  April  1.  196S 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  lend  mv  enthusiastic  and  wholehearted 
support  to  the  bill.  H.R  11816.  to  pro- 
v^e  benefits  for  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  their  dependents,  not  em- 
pfoved  bv  the  United  States,  vvho  are 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  lavv. 

Crime  does  not  ob.-^erve  neat  juris- 
dictional lines  between  city  and  State^ 
Neither  does  it  take  cognizance  of 
whether  a  given  action  is  a  State  crime 
or  a  Federal  crime.  In  most  cases,  the 
events  take  place  so  quickly,  and  there  is 
such  a  good  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
no  thought  is  given  to  the  question  of 
personal  salety  or  benefits  extended  to 
injured  police  officers. 

Enforcement  of  laws  must  Provide  a 
tight  net  to  assure  that  our  Peace  officers 
ai^  not  hampered  in  the  leasonable  exe- 
cution of  their  duties.  Every  brick  must 
be  placed  in  the  wall  of  solid  protection 
and  with  local  police  lending  so  much 
help  in  enforcing  Federal  law.  I  believe 
this  is  the  least  we  in  Congress  can  do 
to  express  our  gratitude. 

The  bill  does  two  things:  It  provides 
benefits  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
■     ment  officers  when  they  are  injured  while 
•     apprehending,   protecting    witnesses,   or 
preventing  crimes,   m  connection   v  ith 
ol-  lelating  lo  violations  of  Federal    aw. 
It  also  provides  compensation  to  the  sur 
"vors  of  an  officer  if  he  should  be  killed 
while  attempting  to  apprehend  an  indi- 
vidual  wanted   for   violatmg   a  Federal 
law,  or  whUe  protecting  a  witness,  or 
while  preventing  a  crime. 

The  legislation  will  provide  State  and 
local  police  officers  with  some  nrieasure 
of  financial  security  in  recognition  ol 
the  risks  and  dangers  they  assume  m  as- 
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slstlng  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  salute  these  brave  men. 
and  wish  to  express  my  own  apprecia- 
tion to  the  job  they  are  doing. 


Hope  for  "Bleeders" 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  diseases  that  have 
long  defied  cui-e.  hemophilia  is  among 
the  most  dreaded.  Modern  medicine  has 
done  remarkable  things;  too  many  to 
even  begin  to  outline  here.  Now.  after 
many  arduous  years  of  research,  cures 
for  this  horrible  disease  may  also  soon 
be  forthcoming.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  inserting  an  article  by 
Richard  D.  James  on  this  matter,  which 
appeared  tn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
March  28."I968: 

Hope  for  "Bleeders":  End  to  Hemophilia 
PERIL  NUT  Become  Possible  With  New 
Preparations— Bleeding  Now  Can  Be 
Halted  With  Injection  of  Clotting  Fac- 
tor Missing  in  Victims— Baxter  Labs 
Unveils  a  Drug 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Seven-year-old  Brooks  Wright  recently 
tumbled  from  a  rocking  chair  onto  his  back. 
For  most  boys,  it  would  have  been  just 
another  bump.  But  Brooks,  who  lives  in 
Greensboro.  N.C..  Is  a  hemophiliac,  and  the 
fall  produced  bleeding  around  his  spinal  col- 
umn that  threatened  permanent  damage  to 
the  nerves  leading  to  his  legs. 

Two  years  ago  Brooks  had  suffered  an- 
other crisis,  bleeding  from  the  throat.  That 
time  he  was  given  transfusions  of  plasma, 
the  clear  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  that 
contains  the  v:tal  clotting  "factor."  But  nine 
transfusions  were  required,  and  the  bleeding 
continued  for  three  days. 

The  conventional  treatment  wouldn  t 
work  with  the  spinal  bleeding;  a  three-day 
delay  might  have  resulted  in  paralysis  of 
the  boy's  legs.  But  fortunately  a  new  treat- 
ment was  at  hand.  Medicine  has  discovered 
how  to  concentrate  the  clotting,  or  anti- 
hemophilic factor  (AHPI,  into  a  white  pow- 
der, and  an  Intravenous  infusion  halted  the 
bleeding  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Medical  researchers  believe  that  they  are 
coming  close  to  controlling  hemophilia,  the 
perilous  hereditary  ailment  known  as  the 
"disease  of  kings"  because  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 
The  National  Hemophilia  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  hemophilia  afflicts  about  100,- 
000  Americans. 

painstaking  progress 
The  AHF  concentrate  used  on  Brooks, 
which  became  available  in  mid-1968,  is  con- 
sidered a  major  step  forward.  Even  more 
effective  preparations  are  on  the  way,  giving 
doctors  hope  that  hemophiliacs  eventually 
may  be  able  to  control  their  aliment  entirely 
through  periodic  injections,  much  as  dia- 
betics use  insulin. 

"The  concentrates  promise  to  revolutionize 
the  management  of  serious  bleeding  in  hemo- 
philiacs," says  Dr.  Kenneth  Brlnkhous,  a 
blood  scientist  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  medical  school.  Demand  is  expected 
to  be  substanUal,  and  several  drug  companies 
are  marketing  AHF  preparations.  Baxter  Lab- 
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oratories  Inc.,  Morton  Grove,  111.,  announced 
yesterday  that  it  .soon  will  begin  selling  a 
concentrate  containing  at  least  100  times 
more  AHF  than  ordinary  blood  plasma. 

Progress  Is  being  made  on  another  front. 
Hemophilia  results  from  a  genetic  defect  that 
prevents  the  body  irom  producing  enough 
AHF.  and  some  researchers  believe  it  may 
become  possible  to  cure  the  disease  entirely 
throui^h  org.in  transplants.  The  organ  in- 
volved would  be  the  spleen.  Many  clinicians 
believe  it  plays  a  key  role  in  production  of 
AHF;  transplants,  it  is  re.isoned.  might  give 
the  hemophiliac  functioning  machinery  lor 
making  sufficient  AHF 

Hemophilia  i.s  almost  exclusively  a  male 
disease,  although  the  gene  for  the  disease  is 
passed  along  by  the  female  parent.  Britain's 
Queen  Victoria  bore  a  hemophilic  son  and 
two  daughters  who  transmitted  the  disorder 
to  the  royal  fiimilles  of  Russia  and  Spain. 
Ten  of  her  male  descendants  had  hemophilia. 
insidious  bleeding 

Etfects  ot  the  disease  are  numerous.  A 
major  problem  is  bleeding  into  the  joints, 
stemming  irom  an  accident,  however  minor, 
or  from  normal  stres-ses  in  the  body.  The  al- 
llicted  joint  may  swell  two  or  three  times 
normal  size,  and  permanent  crippling  is  fre- 
quent. Recuperation  is  arduous.  Brtxjks,  for 
instance,  missed  80  days  of  school  during  the 
last  .icademic  ye.ir  while  recovering  from 
various  bleeding  incidents. 

Moreover,  hemophilia  imposes  a  harsh  eco- 
nomic burden.  Robert  K.  Massle.  author  of 
the  best-selling  book  Nicholas  and  Alexandra, 
says  expenses  lor  doctors,  blood  and  other 
items  run  up  to  S4.000  a  year  in  canng  for 
his  hemophilic  li-year-old  son.  Bobby.  Ex- 
pense, however,  also  is  a  problem  with  the 
concentrates,  which  are  in  short  supply  now. 
They  may  cost  .i  hemophiliac  about  S6.000  a 
year. 

AHF.  the  clotting  factor,  is  a  blood  pro- 
tein, and  giving  plasma  transfusions  to  per- 
sons lacking  it  has  long  been  the  standard 
treatment.  But  such  transfusions  bring  AHF 
levels  m  the  body  to  20';  of  normal  at  most, 
with  transiusions  given  each  six  hours  over  a 
period  of  several  days.  Massive  transfusions 
raise  the  peril  of  causing  death  by  overtaxing 
the  patient's  heart. 

Work  by  Dr.  Brinkhous  in  the  1940s  dem- 
onstrated that  the  AHF  was  in  the  blood 
plasma.  But  attempts  to  Isolate  the  AHF  pro- 
tein proved  frustrating,  and  researchers  were 
stymied  for  almost  a  decade.  Then  two  dis- 
coveries unlocked  the  puzzle. 

A   BIT  OF   reading 

One  of  them  came  from  Dr.  Robert  Wagner, 
a  biochemist  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  who  one  day  in  1956  paused  over  a 
research  report  pointing  out  that  the  solu- 
bility of  protein  substances  decreased  In  the 
presence  of  amino  acids,  the  chemical  build- 
ing blocks  at  which  proteins  are  made. 
"Knowing  that  AHF  was  a  poorly  soluble 
protein  anyhow.  I  thought  that  adding  an 
amino  acid  might  actually  cause  the  AHF  to  ^ 
precipitate  out  of  the  plasma,"  Dr.  Wagner 
recalls.  "It  worked  the  very  first  time,  and 
we  were  very  excited." 

This  suggested  a  way  to  isolate  AHF.  At 
about  the  same  time  Judith  Pool,  a  research- 
er at  Stanford  Universiay  medical  school, 
turned  up  another  important  point.  She 
wondered  how  much  AHF  was  lost  while  a 
pint  of  plasma  was  being  transfused  into  a 
patient. 

Miss  Pool  took  a  sample  from  a  pint  of 
plasma  before  trtuisfusion  and  another  sam- 
ple from  the  dregs  at  the  end  of  transfu- 
sion, and  found  that  the  end  sample  was 
stronger  in  .AHF  than  the  beginning  sample. 
She  then  examined  white  threads  of  matter 
screened  out  by  a  filter  In  the  plasma  bottle, 
"And,  lo  and  behold,  that's  where  the  AHF 
was." 

Another  decade  passed  before  these  finds 
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were  Incorporated  into  commercially  feasible 
methods  for  producing  AHF  concentrate? 
Murray  Thelln,  a  biochemist  and  a  hemophil- 
iac, worked  with  Dr.  Edward  Shanbrom  ol 
Baxter  Laboratories'  Hyland  division  In  de- 
vising methods  for  which  Hyland  won  tlie 
1966  scientific  and  research  achievement 
award  of  the  National  Hemophilia  Founda- 
tion. 

However,  problems  remain  with  the  con- 
centrates In  use  now.  They're  usually  impurt 
containing  other  blood  proteins  that  couldn  • 
be  screened  out.  And  they  have  to  be  in- 
jected slowly  m  the  manner  of  transfusion.- 
which  Is  inconvenient. 

Also,  the  concentrates  are  in  short  supp!\ 
Currently  about  one  million  pints  of  plasm  t 
are  needed  each  year  to  care  for  the  nation  ^- 
hemophlUacs.  Concentrates  equivalent  tu 
about  300,000  pints  now  are  being  produced 
annually,  much  less  than  is  needed. 

The  problems  of  supply  and  expense  con- 
tinue, but  new  and  more  potent  concentrate.^; 
such  as  that  Introduced  by  Baxter  should 
solve  many  difficulties.  Based  on  work  bv  Dr 
Alan  Johnson,  associate  research  director  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  they  con- 
tain an  additive-polyethylene  glycol  i  PEG  i  — 
that  is  similar  to  antifreeze. 

MUCH    to    be    done 

Baxter's  product  Is  a  purified  concentrate 
about  10  times  more  potent  than  those  now 
in  use.  It  can  be  administered  quickly  and 
efficiently  by  injection  and  it  halts  minor 
bleeding  episodes  within  a  few  minutes.  Dr. 
Brlnkhous  reported  several  months  ago  that 
the  new  preparation  proved  completely  effec- 
tive with  11  patients.  Including  one  who  had 
32  teeth  extracted,  a  perilous  operation  for 
hemophiliacs. 

The  notion  of  curing  hemophilia  altogether 
through  spleen  transplants  remains  In  early 
experimental  stages.  Several  months  ago 
Dr.  John  C.  Norman  and  associates  at  Harvard 
medical  school  reported  that  blood  from  a 
hemophiliac  Introduced  into  a  pig's  spleen 
apparentlv  caused  the  organ  to  make  AHF. 

In  experiments  with  dogs  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  John  C.  Webster  de- 
cided that  transplanting  normal  spleens  into 
hemophiliacs  might  provide  a  permanent 
source  of  AHF.  Last  December  he  reported 
two  successful  transplants  with  dogs. 

But  human  beings  present  many  more 
problems,  and  Dr.  Webster  stresses  that  much 
animal  work  remains  to  be  done  before  hu- 
man experiments  can  be  \indertaken.  The  art 
of  human  organ  transplants  still  is  in  Its 
Infancy.  One  big  problem:  The  tendency  of 
the  human  Immunity  system  to  reject  foreign 
tissue. 

Baxtes  L.\bs'  New  Drvg 
Chicago. — Baxter  Laboratories  Inc.  said  It 
has  received  Federal  Government  approval  to 
market  a  new  drug  for  treating  hemophilia. 
The  preparation,  called  Method  Four,  is  a 
highly  concentrated  form  of  antihemophilic 
factor  (AHF).  a  protein  in  the  blood  that 
causes  clotting. 

Baxter  originally  scheduled  a  press  confer- 
ence today  to  announce  the  new  product, 
but  news  reports  yesterday  of  the  new  drug 
resulted  in  active  trading  of  Baxter's  stock 
and  led  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  halt 
trading  in  the  issue  until  the  company  re- 
leased an  announcement.  The  stock,  up  more 
than  2  points  at  one  time,  closed  at  36 ',8.  up 
1'4  from  Friday's  close,  on  volume  of  15,100 
shares. 

Marketing  of  the  drug  is  expected  to  begin 
in  about  three  to  four  weeks.  Baxter  said. 
The  company  declined  to  say  how  large  the 
market  might  be  "because  of  the  number  of 
unpred!ctable  factors  involved."  It's  unoffi- 
cially estimated,  however,  that  sales  in  the 
second  year  may  total  S3  million  to  $4  mUUon 
and  that  eventually  they  cotUd  reach  $15 
million  a  year. 
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Equal  Employment  Opporhinitiei 
Debunked 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  em- 
niovment  opportunities  in  practice  has 
come  to  mean  the  opposite— it  is  un- 
equal—a ratio  of  employees  based  solely 

nx\  race.  . 

One  wonders  what  will  happen  when 
other  minorities  start  pushing  their 
ratio  of  jobs  based  on  population  per- 
centage. The  French,  the  Germans  the 
poles  the  Italians,  and  the  English  are 
as  of  vet  quiet  or  not  organized. 

Vill  anyone  be  eligible  for  hire  be- 
cause of  ability? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  John  Fialka 
article  from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  for  March  29.  authorizing  the 
discriminatory    hiring    practices    being 
paid  for  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  in  ratio 
recruiting  of  police  officers,  as  follows: 
New    PROGRAM    starts:    Police   Seek   Negro 
Recruits 
(By  John  Fialka) 
I  think  I've  got  the  best  experience  you 
can  have  for  this  job— being  a  Negro  for  over 

"Vhe'Tpeaker  was  Capt.  Tilmon  B.  O^ryant. 
47  who  has  been  asked  by  Safety  Director 
p  iirick  V  Murphy  to  head  a  new  police  re- 
cruiting program  aimed  at  finding  ways  to 
reach  Negro  youths. 

OBrvant,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  21 
vears  on  the  force  working  the  streets  of 
Washington  as  a  detective,  spent  part  of  this 
week  looking  for  prominent  P^^^^  ;°  P^^;^ 
.,13  new  signs,  advertising  the  tirst  police 
'.xaminations  to  be  given  regularly  in  Negro 

""jfoTp^p'^'ment  Needed,"  the  signs  said. 

A    MAJOR    PRINCIPLE 

Tlie  examinations,  which  will  be  given  on 
Tuesdays  from  4  to  9  p  m.  and  on  Saturdays 
from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  at  Spingarn  and  Car- 
dozo  High  schools,  reflect  a  major  principle 
r,i  O'Brvant's  approach. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  man  who  already  has 
a  iob  I  don't  think  a  Negro  will  lose  a  day  s 
p.iy  to  get  a  job  that  he  may  feel  he  doesn  t 
want  to  have  anyway,"  said  O'Bryant. 

Except  for  the  police  recruitmobile.  which 
stivs  open  until  8  p.m..  the  only  time  a 
working  man  can  take  the  entrance  exam 
Ts  on  alternate  Saturdays  at  the  Civil  Service 
Comrmssion.  , 

The  main  reason  for  O'Bryant  s  program  is 
MurphVs  belief  that  the  racial  balance  of 
the  District's  2.850-man  force  should  be 
.-loser  to  that  of  the  city.  The  force  is  about 
22  percent  Negro. 

O'Brvant  savs  he  is  looking  for  men  with 
jobs  because  they  ha^e  the  education  and 
drive  to  meet  existing  departmental  stand- 
ards   which,    he    argues,    should    never    be 

'.owered.  ,,    »i,„. 

What    about    the    "negative    iiriage      that 

^ome   Negroes  may  have  of  a  police  career? 

O-Bryant    says    the    an.=wer    for    :hat    one    is 

'""yJu  can't  tell  me  that  there  ^-^ren't  250 
people  in  D.C.  who  are  working  at  S4.000  to 
5.5.000  a  vear  who  wouldn't  like  about  $3,000 
:.  year  more.  We  just  have  to  motivate:  To 
lel!  it  like  it  IS." 

O'Brvant  savs  he  is  going  to  work  14th 
Street  Florida" Avenue.  Benning  Road,  Geor- 
gia Avenue  and  Anacostia.  "the  main  streets 
the  Negro  travels." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"THF    CLEAN-CCT'    GVY" 

He  plans  to  .peak  at  civic  meetings  and 
churches  and  to  visit  bowling  leagues.  "This 
IS  where  vou  find  the  clean-cut  guy."  he  say.s 

O'Brvant  remembers  that  when  he  joined 
the  force  in  1947.  "I  was  told  that  there  was 
not  that  much  opportunity,  but  I  didn  t  be- 
lieve that." 

Until  1960.  he  remained  a  private.  Six  years 
later  he  made  captain,  after  pa.ssing  the  ex- 
amination the  nrst  time 

He  '-tarted  a  series  of  night  classes  for  a 
group  of  Negro  officers  who  wanted  to  study 
for  the  promotional  exams,  using  the  base- 
ment of  Holy  Name  Catholic  Church,  11th 
and  K  Streets  NE,  for  a  classroom. 

In  1963.  he  wrote  to  a  newspaper,  vehe- 
mently rejecting  a  proposal  that  the  District 
should  hurriedly  appoint  its  first  Negro  cap- 
tain before  the  civil  rights  march. 

The  only  way  to  make  captain  was  to  pass 
the  test,  argued  O'Bryant.  then  a  lieutenant. 
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Farm  Labor  Regulationi  Too  Severe  and 
Limiting 


plovment  of  children  under  the  age  of  sl3^ 
Teen-  and  In  particular  the  regulation  (CFR 
1500  71  |51)  which  determines  that  "operat- 
ing, driving,  or  riding  on  a  tractor  (track  or 
wheel)  over  20-belt  horsepower,  or  attaching 
or  detaching  an  implement  or  power-takeoiT- 
unit  to  or  from  such  tractor  while  the  motor 
is  running"  by  children  under  16  i.>  particu- 
larlv  hazardous  for  employment  of  such  .hil- 
dren-  and  that  we  lurther  urge  .-aid  .secretary 
of  labor,  that,  if  upon  reconsideration  .-uch  a 
regulation  is  termed  iioc.ssary,  that  .sv.ch 
tractor  horsepower  be  increased  to  a  tractor 
over  100-taelt  horsepower 

Be  It  furthrr  rrsoUrd:  rhat  the  chief  clerk 
be  directed  to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  St  .tes  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirt7,  Washington.  DC. 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Kans.is  congres- 
sional delegation  ^,,„»,„n 

I  herebv  ccrtlfv  that  the  ..bove  re.solution 
originated  in  the  House,  and  was  adopted  by 
that  body  March  7.  1968. 

.li'HN    G     CONARD. 

Speaker  of  the  Hointe. 
1.    D.  Hazen. 

Chief  Ch-rl:  of  the  Houxe. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  rural  districts  knew  all 
too  well,  certain  Department  of  Labor 
regulations  went  into  effect  on  January 
1  1968,  severely  limiting  the  jobs  on 
farms  that  persons  under  16  could  be 
legally  hired  to  perform. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Secrctar>- 
these  regulations  are  only  of  an  interim 
nature,  and  for  a  2 -year  period  subject 
to  revision  and  review. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
that  some  of  the  prohibited  activities 
are  dangerous  and  should  perhaps  be 
restricted  to  those  over  16.  One  item, 
however,  limits  tractor  driving  to  tho.se 
over  16  and  I  am  in  firm  agreement 
with  the  many  Kansans  who  have  writ- 
ten me  to  protest  this  regulation. 

The  Kansas  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  session  just  ended 
passed  House  Resolution  1024.  which  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

HOUSE    RESOLtJTION    1024 

A  resolution  urging  the  United  SUtes  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  reconsider  his  .action  m 
issuing  certain  regulations  concerning  haz- 
ardous occupations  in  agriculture  for  chil- 
dren under  sixteen 

Whereas,  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  November  1, 
1967  issued  child  labor  regulations  concern- 
ing 'occupations  m  agriculture  Pf  Ocularly 
hazardous  for  the  employment  of  cWldren 
below  the  age  of  .MXteen;  amending  29  CFR 
Part  1500,   to  be  effective  January   1.   1968. 

'^"whereas  These  determinations  were  made 
on  an  interim  basis  pending  a  study  m 
greater  depth  of  the  occupations  found  par- 
ticularly hazardous:  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  some  of  these 
regulations   issued   are   too   stringent:    Now. 

'%Th  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  ur- 
Untlv  request  the  United  States  Secretary 
ot  Labor  to  reconsider  his  action  in  issuing 
certain  regulations  concerning  occupauons 
m  agriculture  particularly  hazardous  for  em- 


Questions  for  Senator  Bobby 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  President  John.son  recog- 
nizod  that  his  discredited  administration 
would  be  rejected  by  the  American  public 
and  therefore,  lie  announced  his  decision 
not 'to  .seek  reelection.  This,  of  course, 
places  New  York'.s— or  is  it  Ma.ssachu- 
sett'.'^— Bobby  Kennedy  clo.^er  to  the  cen- 
ter staae.  It  is  very  timely  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  nate  of  a  very  interest- 
ing commentary  m  a  column  by  Miss  Lyn 
Daunoras,  feature  i-ditor  of  Summit  Val- 
ley Times,  Lyons,  111.,  which  very  effec- 
tively speaks  for  itself : 

QUESTIONS  FOR   SENATOR   BOBBY 

(Bv  Lvn  Daunoras  I 

one  thing  you  have  lo  say  -'bo^^^^^l^^^^"; 
nedvs.  They  rertunly  iiave  a  llair  for  the 
dramatic.  And  money  to  back  It. 

While  we  ttlwavs  took  a  dim  view  of  ben. 
McCarthy's  candidacy,  we  "^u.st  say  he 
doesnt  deserve  the  treatment  he  s  getting 
fr^m  the  Kennedy  heir.  To  do  all  the  ground- 
work and,  through  personal  '■f"-^'"'^;"""! 
efforts,  make  a  good  .--how.r.g  in  i.i.s  '^rst  pri 
marv  onlv  to  have  Sir  Robert  sweep  majes- 
tlcalVv  into  the  picture  with  the  supposition 
Ihat  it's  time  for  another  Kennedy  in  the 
White  House  Is  a  bit  too  much. 

Weil  we  have  .^ome  questions  for  the  man 
who  walked  into  New  York  without  having 
been  a  prior  resident,  rented  an  "Partment 
and  usei  his  monev  and  relationship  to  the 
late  President  to  defeat  a  veteran  statesman 

af  -^he  legend  about  John  Kennedy  is  that 
he  was  a  courageous,  determined  yo^.^g  ,™f  ^ 
Who  -et  high  goals  and  never  took  no  for 
^answer  The  last  thing  even  his  enemies 
^ouTd  have  said  ..bout  him  was  '^i^^;  ^e  was  a 
yuitter-wltness  the  Cuban  fiasco.  In  ^1^''  °^ 
this  Yegend.  then,  can  Robert  Kennedy  hon- 
estly l^k  the  people  squarely  in  the  eye  and 

-:'-rifiherit^^u^^S:^u;d 

--!Ti^^:^l^  one  Of  n.  brother's 

^^^e^S:^^^-^-"^ 
Nam? 
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(3)  Does  Robert  realize  that  every  war 
we've  had  has  been  under  the  Democrats? 
What  makes  him  different?  If  he  gets  us  out 
of  Viet  Nam,  where  will  he  put  us  next? 

(4)  Is  Mr.  Kennedy  really  Interested  In 
peace  or  Just  In  getting  Mr.  Johnson  out  of 
Washington?  Why  should  voters  have  to 
referee  his  personal  vendeua^ 

(5i  Robert  surely  remembers  that  Mr. 
Johnson  Inherited  this  war.  doesn't  he? 

1 6 1  Just  where  does  Robert  Kennedy  stand 
on  Viet  Nam  .mywi.,''  We're  not  eager,  gullible 
college  kids  so  he  Isn't  fooling  us  o:ie  whit. 
He  says  our  policv  is  wrong,  but  doesn't  say 
what  policy  he  would  pursue  He  ?ays  we're 
maKing  miJtakes,  b'-.t  isn't  specific  He  says 
It's  time  f^r  peare.  bvit  doesn't  propose  what 
he  win  do  to  guarantee  It. 

After  all,  In  the  last  campaign,  B.ury  Gold- 
water  had  the  t«rnerity  to  .spe.ik  up  and  sug- 
gest that  the  w.ir  should  be  escalated,  that 
we  should  win  and  get  out.  Johnson  shouted 
"warmonger"  and  the  voters  echoed  the 
shout.  Johnson  won  easily  and  what  was  his 
first  move?  Escalate!  It  was  the  only  course. 
but  why  couldn't  he  have  shared  Goldwater's 
courage  in  admitting  it  before  election? 

What  makes  voters  think  tl^ey  can  believe 
so-called  peace  candidates  now''  Will  they 
really  bring  peace  or  are  they  Just  buving 
votes?  If  they  do  bring  pe.icc.  what  kind? 
There  have  been  tc>o  many  lives  lost  and  too 
much  moitsi  shed  to  settle  for  a  sell  out. 
We've  irao  enough  deals  where  we,  as  the 
strongest  nation  at  the  negotiating  table. 
succumbed  to  the  terms  of  the  weakest 

So,  Bobby,  go  home.  We  don't  want  any 
more  purchased  presidencies.  If  you  rs.illy 
want  to  set  an  example,  go  trim  your  b^ngs 
and  start  looking  like  the  father  of  10 
children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Besides  his  brother  Thomas,  survivors  In- 
clude his  mother,  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Cantler,  with 
whom  he  lived;  his  father,  Henry  C.  Cantler, 
of  Port  Lauderd.ile,  Pla.,  and  another  brother, 
Roy  H.  Cantler,  of  Jessup,  Md. 


April  1,  1968 


GI  in  Army  a  Year  Dies  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAHYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Dennis  R.  Cantler,  a  fine  young  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  'Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  honor  hi.s  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

GI  IN  Army  a  Ye.\r  Diss  in  Viftnam — Cant- 
ler Got  Purple  He.\rt.  Was  Killed  in  Tet 

PiCHTING 

A  22-year-old  Baltimore  paratrooper  who 
enlisted  In  the  Army  a  ye.ir  ago  today  has 
been  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced, 

Cpl.  Dennis  R.  Cantler,  of  857  West  Lom- 
bard street,  died  Monday  night,  just  ten  days 
after  he  was  released  from  an  Army  field 
hospital. 

Corporal  Cantler  was  wounded  by  flack  In 
the  shoulder  and  neck  February  4  during  the 
Tet  oflfenalve,  according  to  his  brother 
Thomas  C.  Cantler,  of  867  West  Lombard 
street. 

KILLED     AT     NIGHT 

The  soldier  was  awarded  a  PtUT)Ie  Heart 
and  returned  to  hostilities,  his  brother  said. 

Corporal  Cantler  was  killed  at  night  dur- 
ing fighting  near  Da  Nang.  He  served  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division.  He  had  been  In 
Vietnam  since  November  17. 

"He  was  not  angry  about  being  In  Viet- 
nam," his  older  brother  said.  "He  was  angry 
because  of  the  aggression.  He  never  did  like 
other  people  being  pushed  around." 

His  brother  said  Corporal  Cantler  "never 
talked  much  about  his  missions"  but  had  de- 
scribed the  war  as  "worse  than  some  people 
think  it  is." 


A  Bill  To  Establish  and  Strengthen  State 
Offices  of  Consumer  Protection 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  to  establish  and 
strengthen  State  offices  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. This  Ls  similar  to  legislation 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MachenI. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  the  States  the  helping  hand  they 
need  to  set  up  and  bring  State  oflQces  of 
consumer  protection  to  the  level  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  from  unfair 
practices.  Total  amount  to  be  provided 
to  the  States  would  be  $9  million  over 
a  3-year  period.  The  $9  million  would  be 
distributed  on  a  3-to-l  basis  of  Federal 
to  State  funds  and  would  include  a  State 
population  factor.  For  the  first  year  of 
operation.  $5  million  would  be  available 
ns  Federal  matching  funds,  followed  by 
$3  million  the  second  year  and  $1  mil- 
lion the  last  year  of  operation. 

Some  30  States  have  co.isumer  pro- 
tfction  offices  witii  a  wide  range  of 
powers  and  in  a  v.ide  range  of  sizes.  In 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  there  Ls  a  con- 
s'.uner  frauds  and  crime  section  in  the 
ofiBce  of  the  State  attorney  general.  The 
chief  of  this  section.  Col.  George  Mingle, 
has  advised  me  that  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  this  !e'.^islation  and  that  it 
would  be  he'pful  in  expanding  the  con- 
sumer protection  program  in  Ohio. 

A  concerted  effoi-t  to  strengthen  the 
existing  offices  and  to  assist  other  States 
in  establishing  consumer  protection  of- 
fices could  be  the  beginning  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  against  unfair,  deceptive 
and  sharp  practices  of  an  interstate  or 
national  character.  Except  for  certain 
interstate  operations,  this  area  properly 
belongs  with  the  State  governments  and 
the  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  give  the 
States  assistance,  on  a  limited  basis,  to 
protect  their  own  consumers.  The  modest 
sums  called  for  in  this  legislation  should 
be  returned  to  the  taxpayer-consumer 
with  interest  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
bill  would  require  each  State  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  its  consumer  protection  office  to 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  stated 
in  the  legislation. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program's 
opei-ation,  each  qualifying  State  would 
be  guaranteed  a  minimum  grant  of  $50,- 
000  provide  it  could  demonstate  need  for 
such  an  amount.  The  remainder  of  the 
fimds  would  be  apportioned  to  all  quali- 
fying States  on  the  basis  of  their  popula- 
tion expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  national 
population.  The  mmimum  grant  for  the 
second  year  would  be  $30,000  and  for  the 
third  year  $10,000,  with  the  same  appor- 
tionment formula  being  applied  to  the 


amounts    remaining    after    the    initial 
grants  had  been  made. 

By  strengthening  State  offices  of  con- 
sumer protection  many  instances  of  un- 
fair and  deceptive  practices  could  be 
stopped  before  they  develop  into  prob- 
lems of  interstate  proportions.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  give 
this  legislation  favorable  consideration 
in  the  near  future. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  Col,  George  Mingle, 
chief,  consumer  frauds  and  crimes  sec- 
tion, office  of  the  attorney  general.  State 
of  Ohio: 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

State  of  Ohio, 
Columbus.  March  29,  1968 
Hon.  Prances  Bolton, 
Raybnrn  House  Buildint[, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bolton:  Your  Interest  In  ami 
desire  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  strengthening  of  state 
offices  of  consumer  protection  through  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  grant-in-aid  assistance  wp 
commend. 

Various  types  of  consumer  legislation  have 
been  studied  by  this  office  in  the  belief  that 
new  and  more  effective  state  regulations  must 
be  formulated  to  Insure  meaningful  con- 
sumer protection.  In  Ohio  there  Is  an  absence 
of  an  effective  means  to  combat  deceptive 
practices  which  are  widespread  or  difficult  to 
discover. 

Recently  a  questionnaire  was  prepared  and 
circulated  throughout  the  state  seeking  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  county  prosecu- 
tors, city  solicitors,  chiefs  of  police,  sheriff.';, 
chambers  of  commerce,  better  business  bu- 
reaus, retail  merchants,  and  others  asking  If 
they  favored  certain  consumer  legislation. 
As  a  result  of  this  questionnaire,  we  are  now 
aware  of  considerable  interest  in  deceptive 
trade  practice  legislation. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  section  to  seek  statutorv 
authority  for  the  Consumer  Frauds  and 
Crimes  Section  and  also  to  prohibit  unfair 
or  deceptive  business  practices  by  statute. 

The  introduction  of  the  bill  which  you  are 
considering  seems  to  be  compatible  with 
what  wc  hope  to  accomplish.  Were  a  federal 
grant  available,  this  could  be  persuasive  In 
convincing  our  legislature  that  the  con- 
sumer protection  program  should  and  could 
expand  in  Ohio. 

We  are,  therefore,  In  favor  of  this  type  of 
legislation  and  shall  view  with  Interest  the 
outcome. 

Sincerely. 

William  B.  Saxbe, 

Attorney  General. 
CoL.  George  Mingle, 
Chief,  Consumer  Frauds  and  Crimes 

Section. 


Public  Opbion  Poll,  Minnesota's  Seventh 
District 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  speaking  out  more  than 
ever  on  the  important  i&sues  of  the  day. 
■With  that  in  mind,  I  recently  submitted 
a  questionnaire  to  all  of  my  constituents 
in    Minnesota's    Seventh    Congressional 
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District.  They  responded  in  overwhelm- 
ing  numbers,  many   writing   additional 
pages  of  comment  on  the  questions. 
I  would  like  all  of  my  colleagues  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sliare  m  the  opinions  of  northwestern 
Minnesota,  and  I  therefore  submit  the  re- 
sults of  my  public  opinion  poll  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 


|ln  percentl 


Yes 


No 


No  opinion 


Several  proposals  have  been  made  lo  reduce  deficit  .pending  iind  cmb  inflation. 

Should  we  - 

(a)  Raise  income  taxes?.     .   - --■ 

po  ;^  ^T^:^':'l'^t:^u,eo^  Fede,a,  tax  collections  to  S^^U..,^ocM 

Brr;rd^^,iu^d^in:o^nd^^r^h^n5irb^;r^.ousamc^ 

^  in    lew  01  our  unlavorable  international  "^°"f]Z','l^"'^Mm      """' 

martp  tn  lolled  World  Wsr  I  debts  that  .low  I0t3l  ilb.JOO. 000,000? 
Do  .ou  beli>  e   l^al  FedeVa   antipoverly  programs  will  substantially  reduce  PO^epiL. 
DO  iou  beliele  that  stricter  handling  ct  rioters  :,nd  demonstrators  by  the  police  and 
thp  rourts  would  appreciably  reduce  civil  disorders?         .--  .  l,     „    .„.- 

Doyou  believe  the  re'strrctions'recently  imposed  ...  procedures  o   arrest  have  placed 
■      nnriup  handicaps  on  the  police  and  other  law  enlorcemeiit  officials? 
.  SevSI^'XS^bills^epen^ng  before  Congress.  In  ^nera.  do  ^you^lieve 


pupral  oun-contro    Di  s  are  peiiuniK  uciuic  v-uLgn-j...  ■■■  t, -■     -  •  , 

S  IS  need  lor  greater  control  over  the  sale  and  possession  ot  ^reaim.? 
mere  IS ,",?»';'  '^^'^|^^°., ^.  ,,.,„,»(■■  anH  ^nffinent  inlormatron  lor  the  pu 


o;^;r,;i,'^;^^C^^ 'p;:;racc.apnd1u.ae       ?ormat,on  tor  the  public 
Shruirst^'t'i:  'ZZTJlZir.  ^rn^rgTeaMrv^c^r^'the  Vpendrng  ot  Federal 
D^^Marf^^"^me  tax  credits  to  ttelp  t,na,Ke-h^he.  e^^^^^ 
Do  you  believe  our  Government  has  adequately  stated  and  defined  U.S.  objectives  m 

DoTou^fal"o'irensVfying'our  efforts  to  bring' peace  "through  vic^^^^^^ 
nn  inu  avo   withdrawing  our  forces  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 
Should  {he  GoveVnrn't  emcise  greater  control  over  agr,:ultural  imports  in  order  to 
Do^^efh'aT^reT^nr.aTm'Ursfn'd^cies  havecontributed  to  the  dec^ne  ,. 

<;hmlld  fntu!^  b'rm  ieeislation'  place  greater  emphasis  on'parYly  ot  income?. . . 
'do^ou  tavo^'lesVGoSe'uo'ntrol 'with  greater  ^ 

Do  you  believe  that  adequate  farm  income  would  be  the  best  solution  to  ihe  |,roDiems 
of  rural  poverty?. 
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"Note.-Because  of  computerized  rounding  off  tc'lst  decimal  point,  totals  do  not  necessarily  equal  100  percent. 


A  Real  Success  Story 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sfreat  deal  of  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  a  truly  fine  suc- 
cess stoi-y  involving  a  small  business  In 
my  congressional  district  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  We  are  aware 
I  hat  unemployment  in  many  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States  is  well  above  the  na- 
tional average.  The  SBA  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  the  threat  of  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  by  urging  coopera- 
lon  between  Grovernment  and  private 
enterprise. 

In  relating  this  one  experience,  I  want 
;o  first  share  with  you  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration: 
.MrroMOTivE  Industries.  Inc., 
Owendale,  Mich..  February  5,  1968. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Mott, 

.Administrator .   Small   Business   Administra- 
tion. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Mott.    It  occurred   to   me  that 
our  experience  with  Small  Business  Admin- 
.s^tration  would  be  of  interest  to  your  office. 
It  was  October,   1961,   when   business   re- 
verses made  it  necessary  to  first  contact  your 
local  office   (Detroit  banks  wouldn't  let  me 
in  their  back  door)    and  for  the  next  year 
Small  Business  Administration  extended  to 
This  company  three  loans  totaling  $200,000. 

There  was  an  extended  period  before  we 
were  able  to  turn  the  comer  and  start  the 
long  road  back  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  understanding  and  faith  of  Robert 
Phillips  and  Don  Pallor  of  your  Detroit  Office 
this  company  would  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  close  the  doors  and  liquidate. 

Late  In  the  automotive  model  year  of  1963, 
we  secured  a  contract  that  started  the  happy 


ending  to  this  storv  and  from  that  time 
through  our  fiscal  ended  July  31.  1967,  wp  can 
show  the  following  result: 

Sales     $5,874,164 

Salaries   and    wages    p.-.id '^^o'^Qn 

Federal  withholding  tax  p.iid.-.  269.790 

Federal,    State,    and    local    taxes 

paid  162.058 


Sales  for  our  present  fiscal  year  should 
reach  S'z  mlUlon  dollars  and  at  the  present 
time  we  have  125  employees  on  the  payroll. 

The  impact  of  our  oper.ation  Is  recounized 
all  through  Huron  County  iwc  are  now  the 
second  largest  employer  in  the  cnuniyi  ..nd 
if  we  had  not  had  the  cooperation  ,ind  under- 
standing of  Small  Business  Administration, 
this  company  would  not  now  be  :n  exigence. 

Since  Governmental  Agencies  ;ire  likely  to 
receive  more  bricks  than  bouquets,  we 
thought  this  story  would  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Automottve  Indvstries,  Inc.. 
J.  Mackenzie,  President. 

I  happen  to  know  the  letter  was  hand 
delivered  by  its  author.  John  MacKenzie, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Washington.  That  is 
how  strongly  Mr.  MacKenzie  felt  about 
the  services  of  this  agency. 

Financial  assistance  from  SBA  ijrovcd 
to  be  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  MacKen- 
zie's  operations  in  Owendale,  Mich.  The 
historv  of  his  operation  is  a  case  of  riches 
to  rags  and  back  to  riches.  For  years  his 
nlant  thrived  on  the  production  of  arm- 
rests for  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers. But  a  change  in  technology  sud- 
denly swung  his  customers  to  ot  lie- 
sources.  And  as  he  tells  the  stoiT.  his 
sales  dropped  in  1  year  from  S2  million  to 
practically  nothing.  It  was  then,  in  1963, 
that  he  turned  to  SBA  for  help. 

With  his  sales  in  annresls  almost 
wiped  out,  he  explored  new  products.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  showed  an  interest  m  let- 
ting him  handle  a  part  of  their  produc- 
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lion  on  sun  vi.sois.  But  his  plight  by  then 
was  such  that  he  needed  help  to  put  ma- 
terials into  the  plant  to  even  start  pro- 
duction. This  iS  where  SBA  .stepped  in. 

Wjih  the  backing  ol  thici'  SEA  loans 
ijlaUng  S200.000.  ihe  planv  started  on  .i 
.schedule  of  Druducing  4t;4  >ua  visors  a 
day  lor  Ford  Today  the  same  iiiant  is 
making  12,000  sun  visors  a  day  and  car- 
rying a  regular  payroll  of  125  employees. 
Actuallv.  liKs  production  pictuiv  is  even 
bri^lnpr  lliaii  hi.s  recent  letl.-r  ..!  appreci- 
ation tj  oBA  Administrator  Moot  reports. 
The  tif'ures  ni  liie  ii  iter  have  been  ren- 
deied  oul  of  date  bv  a  new  cnniract  vlneh 
Mr.  MacKenzie  has  made  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp. 

In  the  coming  year  the  plant  will  start 
tuinini;  out  a  !-year  ord-r  --f  ir,7.000 
armivsis  lor  Chrysler.  This  order  will 
push  the  annual  .sales  volume  to  well  over 
S3  million,  and  increa.se  emuhiynu  nl  to 
175  iieople. 

With  th<^  aided  proriuctinii  me  pny- 
ro'l  w*ll  :ii)'>r.)ach  an  anniinl  toin'  "1  well 
,,Vnv  iriif  V  m.liMui  dJlar..  I  Inndlv  tieed 
to  c-mimenl  -n  the  si'.!nit^c".::ce  ol  that 
payroll  to  Owendale.  a  nwn  .i  ant  peo- 
ple riid  to  <hv  rest  of  Huron  County. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  small  business 
■n  one  .smuil  town  in  Huron  Ctunty  M'ch. 
But  't  is  not  the  only  .small  business  m 
Michifnn  thnt  has  received  nelp  from 
ihe  SimUl  Bu-'-'iH-.-s  a^dinMiistration. 

I  have  bprn  t  jld  !^at  dnrin'i  h:-rr.l  1967. 
1.^,3  .-mail  businessmen  in  Miehlt;an  ^ct 
SBA     tesjular    bu.siness    loans    totaling 

S9,823,0"0. 

One  hundred  lortv-four  ecjaomic  op- 
port  mil  v  loans  tot^alinsi  s]. 068.000  were 
made  civinu  peo|)le  m  po' »:  tv-stncken 
are=is  a  chance  lo  be  their  own  bosses 
and  become  contributing  members  of  a 
commnnitv. 

Twenlv  small  businesses,  disnlaced  b^ 
federally  assisted  projects,  received  loans 
adding  iip  tj  Sll.015.000  w  help  them  re- 
locate and  continue  in  business. 

Seven  disaster  loanc-S37, 000— were 
made,  and  fvo  local  develc.nment  com- 
panies received  "5 1 9^.000. 

I  think  that  the  Small  Busmers  Ad- 
ministration is  doincr  very  fine  work  and 
is  fuhilli!ig  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
"vress— to  preserve  and  oncr.ira'-e  free  en- 
terprise. Other  people  think  so,  too.  Just 
ask  John  MacKenzie. 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  loin  in  uiging  teachers  to  go  all  out  In 
making  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 
April  5-7,  successful.  Tragically,  some  of 
our  young  people  feel  shut  out  of  the 
political  processes  which  are  the  strength 
of  this  Nation.  This  alienation  is  dan- 
gerous in  a  vital  democracy.  Teachers  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  restore  faith  and 
confidence  through  their  active  involve- 
ment in  the  business  of  government. 

It  is  important  that  educators  set  a 
good  example  by  backing  the  teachers- 
in-politics  program  this  coming  weekend. 
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We  must  emphasize  to  our  yoimg  people 
that  the  healthy  expression  of  political 
opinion,  and  constructive  work  in  the 
field  of  politics,  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  National  Education  Association 
and  its  constituent  State  associations, 
including  the  Minnesota  Education  As- 
sociation, deserve  public  support  and 
commendation  for  undertaking  this 
worthwhile  effort,  TIP  Weekend. 


A  Clean  Sweep  Needed 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  two  fine 
editorials  from  the  Altoona  Mirror,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  written  by  Managing  Editor 
Robert  W.  Boyer.  The  fli-st,  "A  Clean 
Sweep  Needed,"  appeared  on  March  21, 
1968.  and  the  second,  "Our  War  Objec- 
tive." was  printed  in  the  issue  of  March 
23.  1968: 

A  Clean  Sweep  Needbuj 

With  confidence  In  our  government  at  the 
lowest  ebb  In  this  centviry.  with  our  dollar 
distrusted  abpoad  for  the  first  time,  with  our 
nation  tern  by  a  multitude  of  divisive  ele- 
ments not  the  least  of  which  is  a  far-off  war 
we  should  have  won  long  ago — if  we  had  en- 
tered it  with  the  right  kind  of  planning,  In- 
telligence and  preparations,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  a  drastic  remedy  is  needed.  No  half 
measures  will  sulHce. 

The  signs  are  so  profuse  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  remedy  must  Include  first  of  all.  a 
totally  new  administration,  a  totally  new. 
firm  and  strong  leadership. 

President  Johnson  simply  cannot  provide 
this  necessary  change.  It  is  too  late  for  him. 
His  highly-touted  "Great  Society"  Is  the  most 
damaging  flas;o  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  constructed  out  of  sheer  political 
publicity,  and  the  few  good  ideas  contained 
In  it  have  been  lost  by  the  wayside  of  politi- 
cal opportunism. 

Unless  the  people  of  this  country  realize 
this  and  steel  themselves  to  put  country 
above  partisan  politics,  America  will  be  in  for 
a  bad  time. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
own  people,  and  of  the  world.  The  fact  that, 
politically,  he  still  holds  top  edge  for  the 
nomination  is  due  entirely  to  the  political 
view  and  the  power  normally  behind  an  in- 
ciimbent  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Democratic 
party  can  meet  this  challenge  only  with  a 
traditional  Democrat,  a  conservative,  if  there 
Is  such  a  thing,  and  not  the  contemp>orary 
liberal  "breed  of  cat." 

Senator  McCarthy  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
malaise  sweeping  America.  He  is  not  a  cause 
of  it. 

Senator  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  numbered  among  those  divisive  elements 
which  are  part  of  the  cause  of  our  malaise. 
He  has  offered  no  constructive  action.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  many  voices  of  discord,  one 
of  the  many  speech  makers  who  have  found 
our  troubles  simply  a  source  of  political  op- 
portunity for  themselves;  a  part  of  that  ruth- 
less band  of  "ambulance  chasers"  who  seek 
to  profit  by  trouble  simply  by  talking  loud- 
ly about  It. 

His  announcement  of  candidacy  on  an 
anti-war  platform  after  McCarthy  felt  his 
way  alone  through  the  political  warfare  that 
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led  to  the  New  Hampshire  primary,  and  Ken- 
nedy's "war  commission"  offer  have  proved 
conclusively  that  he  is  not  the  quality  of 
leader  America  must  liave. 

Nor  will  a  Republican  administration 
which  is  a  carbon  copy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration serve  any  better. 

Neither  this  country  nor  the  world  will 
be  fooled  by  a  change  of  name  only. 

We  must  have  a  change  of  course! 

This  challenges  the  Republican  Party  as 
never  before  in  our  history.  If  the  GOP  will 
put  the  nation  first,  above  all,  and  seek  the 
leadership  in  terms  of  strength  and  unity,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  start  out  of  this 
morass. 

If  the  GOP  plays  a  "wheeling-dealing" 
game  to  see  who  can  emerge  the  Big  Man, 
they  shall  have  lost  the  game,  and  only  God 
can  know  what  the  nation  may  lose. 

To  people  Inclined  to  think  only  In  terms 
of  "party."  one  may  advise  them  to  look  at 
the  record  of  the  last  four  bad  years. 

Anarchy  In  our  cities,  fire,  murder  and 
ruin  In  riots  despite  the  most  this  country 
ever  has  done  on  the  vital  subjects  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the 
problem  of  race  relations.  Troops  and  tanks 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  some  of  our  cities. 

Crime  rampant  while  dilettantes  in  so- 
ciology and  social  welfare  experiment  with 
human  emotions  and  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  government 
play  p)Olltlc-s  with  the  main  issue. 

While  a  spirit  of  uncertainty,  fear  and 
spiritual  debilitation  paralyzes  the  Initiative 
and  the  will  of  our  people. 

While  the  "mo<;t  affluent  society"  in  our 
history  watches  business  progress,  we  are 
stricken  by  the  contradiction  of  an  Inter- 
national money  crisis  based  .solely  on  loss  of 
faith  in  America  in  other  lands. 

While  our  friends  and  allies  turn  against 
us,  and  while  we  bog  down  the  greatest  mili- 
tary force  in  history  in  a  jungle  war  with 
a  primitive  petjple  armed  by  our  "friends" 
with  the  most  modern  weaponry.  .  . 

While  we  see  throuErs  demonstrating,  strik- 
ing, marching,  protesting,  spitting,  fighting, 
groveling  and  menacing,  turning  against  ev- 
ery moral  anchor  man  ever  has  known. 

While  young  people  senselessly  get  "turned 
on"  with  dope  while  they  turn  off  their  cotm- 
try  and  every  moral  foundation  In  Its  tradi- 
tion. 

While  we  see  the  rise  of  the  sex  symbols, 
the  dominance  of  our  culture  by  "fun  and 
games"  and  a  rising  tide  of  skepticism  of  the 
only  values  which  build,  preserve  and 
strengthen   men    and   nations. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  blame  the  govern- 
ment for  all  this.  But  we  can  blame  It  for 
a  lack  of  strong  leadership  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties. 

Only  a  clean  sweep  In  Washington  will  do 
it.  We  must  have  it  to  save  America. 

Our  W.\r  OBJECTn'E 

Some  day.  no  doubt,  students  of  American 
history  will  be  puzzled  over  the  factors  which* 
have  divided  the  American  people,  the  con- 
tradictions which  created  a  wall  between 
otherwise  sensible  people. 

To  make  any  sense  at  all.  the  contempo- 
rary American  situation  must  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  American  pur- 
pose and  high  idealism  which  led  us  into 
two  wars  sp>ecifically,  and  all  our  wars  In  a 
general  fashion.  And,  It  must  be  viewed 
against  the  facts  of  today  which  will  emerge 
much  more  clearly  no  doubt  when  historians 
are  privileged  to  see  the  whole  picture  un- 
hampered by  the  blindness  and  heat  of  fear, 
politics  and  selfishness. 

It  does  not  appear  perhaps  so  amazing  to 
many  Americans  today  as  It  will  In  the  pages 
of  history,  that  a  senator  can  campaign  on 
a  "stop-the-war"  program  which  is  essen- 
tially only  talk. 

For,  granted  Sen.  McCarthy's  good  Inten- 
tions, the  enemy  has  not  listened  to  any  pro 
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posals  for  peace;  nor  has  the  enemy  at  any 
time  evinced  the  slightest  Interest  In  such 
suggestions  as  McCarthy's  and  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy's  to  have  South  Vietnam  take  into 
its  government  the  Viet  Cong,  or  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  simply  Is  the  guer- 
rilla arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  commu- 
nist government. 

ALL    OFFERS    IGNORED 

The  record  shows  that  the  enemy  has  Ig- 
nored every  kind  of  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  either  by  the  President  or,  tentatively, 
by  peace  groups  and  others. 

The  enemy  has  made  only  one  known  posi- 
tion— for  the  U.S.  to  halt  all  attacks  and 
withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  the  talk  about  other  alterna- 
tives by  McCarthy  et  al.  simply  does  nothing 
more  than  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  resist 
all  the  harder,  quite  sure  that  a  little  more 
pressure  will  break  the  American  will  to 
resist. 

So.  one  must  perforce,  it  seems  to  us,  re- 
gard, even  in  the  face  of  this  tragic  war— and 
what  war  Isn't  tragic?— that  all  such  peace 
talk  In  this  country  Is  Just  that— talk — btit 
talk  which  helps  the  enemy  and  divides  us. 

President  Johnson  made  a  belated  fighting 
speech  the  other  day,  when  he  said.  "Let  no 
American  mistake  the  enemy's  major  offen- 
sive now.  It  Is  aimed  squarely  at  the  citizens 
of  America." 

How  do  you  talk  peace  with  an  enemy  who 
refuses  to  talk  peace?  Neither  McCarthy  nor 
Kennedy,  and  certainly  not  Fulbrlght  has 
answered  this  question.  They  merely  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  bloody,  grim  facts  and 
make  their  incessant  speeches  for  peace  with 
an  enemy  which  does  not  want  peace  and 
will  not  stop  fighting,  infiltrating  and  mur- 
dering long  enough  to  talk;  an  enemy  who 
demands  only  that  we  turn   tall  and  run! 

In  the  fact  of  this  factual  situation,  we 
are  afflicted  with  men  in  public  life  who  cry, 
"Stop  the  war!" 

But.  to  the  question,  "How?"  they  only 
continue  to  repeat  their  cry,  "Stop  the  war!" 

The  frankest  appraisal  possible  It  seems  to 
us  must  be  on  these  terms:  What  good  are 
they  doing  America  by  their  cries?  What 
good  are  they  doing  the  enemy? 

Certainly,  so  far,  only  the  enemy  profits. 

We  went  to  war  with  Spain  In  the  last 
century  over  its  treatment  of  Cuba. 

TO    MAKE    THE    WORLD    SAFE 

We  went  to  war  with  Germany  in  World 
War  I  after  the  sinking  of  the  British  liner 
Lusltanla  in  1915  with  a  loss  that  included 
124  American  lives.  President  Wilson  sent 
such  a  stern  warning  note  to  Germany  that 
Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan 
resigned  in  protest,  considering  the  warning 
too  severe.  Germany  promised  thereafter  to 
give  warning  to  liners  before  sinking  them. 

In  1917,  Germany  announced  a  policy  oi 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  its  intent,  to 
sink  any  vessel  aiding  or  carrying  aid  to  Brit- 
ain. Feb.  3.  1917,  the  U.S.  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany.  Feb.  26.  1917.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  asked  Congress  to  arm  American 
merchant  vessels  to  allow  them  defense 
against  German  U-boats.  When  the  Senate 
voted  down  his  request,  Wilson  armed  U.S. 
merchant  marine  vessels  by  executive  order. 
April  6,  this  country  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. 

The  motivating  factor  here  was  to  stop  the 
aggression  of  Imperial  Germany.  This  ag- 
gression was  noted  by  President  Wilson  in 
Germany's  attack  on  Belgium,  and  violation 
of  its  treaty  with  Belgium,  but  most  point- 
edly, through  Germany's  declaration  that  the 
high  seas  were  no  longer  safe  for  commerce, 
and  any  ship  would  be  considered  fair  prey 
for  German  submarines. 

In  World  War  II,  Japan's  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  resolved  the  situation  for  us  on  the 
plainest  terms. 

But,  In  all  our  wars,  we  have  not  fought 
for  territory  or  political  exploitation — but  we 
have  committed  men  to  battle  only  for  an 
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Ideal.   Each   time,   the   world    has   gained   a 
respite  from  an  aggressor. 

SAME    GOAL 

in    Vietnam,    our    objective    Is    to    show 
-mother   aggressor,   communist  North   Met 
nam  and  Ite  supporting  communist  sphere 
of  nations,  that  it  cannot  with  Impunity,  In- 
vade and  violate  other  nations. 

This  objective  was  set  forth  repeatedly 
bv^rmer'secretary  of  State  Dulles^  was 
rpneated  bv  President  Johnson— but.  he 
Ifled  t^  exLt  the  single-minded  leadership 
niiessary  to  make  his  point.  He  allowed  the 
,r,f,inr  oblectlve  to  be  obscured  as  he  tried 
to  make  ms  traditional  .-Vmerican  objective 
mo^e  palatable  to  a  new  and  more  skeptical 
ind  more  pleasure-loving  people. 

He  allovfed  the  objective  to  become  ost 
am^d  the  maze  of  his  political  maneuvering^ 
Td  his  efforts  to  soft  pedal  the  war  while 
waging  It;  his  efforts  to  effect  a  "bridge  of 
Trade"  wlih  communist  lands  even  while  at 

war  with  them.  „„„.„    tv.o 

A  late  news  dispatch  shows  again  the 
character  of  the  aggressor  enemy--6.000  \  let- 
namese  civilians  slain  In  Viet  Cong  Incl- 
dems"  and  terrorist  attacks  since  January. 
16  500  men,  women  and  children  wounded^ 
ShTse  casualties  do  not  liiclude  at  east 
9  100  Vietnamese  civilians  killed  and  21.000 
wounded  In  the  recent  Red  offensive. 

Xls  is  the  face  of  the  aggressor.  Asiatic 
authorities  freelv  predict  that  If  we  were  to 
stop  the  war  now,  and  let  the  communists 
have  their  way  with  South  Vietnam,  the 
purge  would  far  overshadow  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
slaughter  of  50,000  North  Vietnamese  a  dozen 
"^ars  ago  when  he  eliminated  all  polltlca 
opposition     with      the     usual      communist 

""'Se^'presldent  has  failed  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  what  he  has  said  In  various 
ways-lthls  is  a  war  to  show  the  aggressor 
that  war  does  not  pay. 

If  the  enemy  beats  us  off.  makes  us  turn 
tall  arid  run,  the  whole  world  will  lie  open 
before  him,  and  his  successive  aggressions. 

we  need  leadership  to  make  this  plain.  So 
far  only  the  men  dying  in  Vietnam  seem 
fully  aware  of  this  great  objective. 
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and  hard-core  unemployment,  pollution 
of  water  and  air,  aid  to  education  and 
?he  manv  other  problems.  It  may  also 
mean  that  the  Amei-ican  Governmen 
will  face  up  to  the  fiscal  problem.s  thai 
Tn  recent  months  have  made  t'le  future 
of  expanded  international  trade  a  diffi- 

^"fa^m  hopeful  that  thi.s  will  lead  to  a 
new  era  and  new  horizons  in  Ameucan 
life  and  in  the  world. 
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man  over  and  over  ^>^^>" J^ ^''^  J^  ^^^r! 
K^Xtrn::d^^lartotJnovehlm 

"^^:;:f:^;i;nrSeatrrs.,t;dmorer.- 
mere  wu  public  through  the 

;?es^rsS"uUl  and  Iree  information 


If  All  Is  Hush-Huth 


Statement  on  President  Johnson's 
Announcement 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 


Mr  ST  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am,  of 
course,  stunned  as  everyone  else  is  by 
President  Johnson's  announcement  last 
night  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  this  year  It  is  an  act  of 
unparalleled  statesmanship  and  political 
courage  in  the  annals  of  our  great  coun- 
try. Undoubtedly,  it  will  bring  peace  in 
Vietnam  much  closer  and  sooner  than 
it  is  today. 

As  to  the  political  situation,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  now  have  an  oPPortimity 
to  debate  not  only  Vietnam   but  all  of 
the  issues  that  face  us  j^  the  mtema 
tional   and  domestic  fields.  The  Presi 
denfs  decision  will  unite  the  American 
people  in  the  days  ahead  to  discuss  and 
solve  the  problems  of  the  dollar  and  the 
balance  of  payments,  nuclear  ProH/era- 
tion,  help  to  the  underdev-eloped  coun- 
tries, and  our  relations  with  Communist 

China.  ,,  ^„-„ 

Domestically,  it  could  very  ^vell  mean 

an  end  to  the  problems  of  our  ghettos 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 
Mr   QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's press  has  been  criticized  severely  in 
some  circles  in  recent  months  for  their 
coverage  of  crime  and  criminals. 

I  disagree  with  the  arguments  of  those 
who  want  to  muzzle  the  press,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  following  editorial  fiom  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn..  P^^^^-Chronlde 
points  out  several  very  ^ood  reasons  for 
allowing  the  public  full  in;"^";»f  "°";^  , 
I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
record:     ^^    ^^^    ^^   HrsH-HrsH 

If  the  nation's  press  were  to  adopt  a  hush- 
hush  poiicv  on   crime   and  criminals,  what 

"wfsTrrgW  believe  crime  would  increase 
much  faster  than  it  is  Increasing  now. 

The   ruling    clique   of    the    American    Bar 
As^^atlon  lants  to  put  a  muzzle  oii  the 

pit  recoS.  current  con.-slon..  result.  « 
"•£."«;  S  "?r  V"' c.  Con,»,.-..o„.r 

£is.rr;i='"A.irT"s 

in  Philadelphia  were  committed  by  int»^'° 
uairvvho  were  on  parole,  probation  or  ball 
and  40  per  cent  were  committed  by  persons 
who  had  been  convicted  at  least  twice  preM- 
ouslv  for  lawless  acts. 

Assuming  that  these  percentages  would  .p- 
nlv  rov?ghlv  at  least,  all  over  the  nation.  It  is 
Sot  d^cult  for  us  to  see  that  P^st  records  o 
offenders  are  highly  Important  ^^  J^at^e.^.  of 
nubile    information— and.    for   that    matter. 

"''Suf  obsen-atlon  is  that  the  courts  already; 
lean  over  backward  to  see  that  the  criminal 
h^  his  dues,  we  know  that  many  -r imlna  s 
ar^  released  on  the  most  tenuous  of  techn  - 
Polities  We  know.  too.  that  from  the  highest 
court  in  me  land  has  come  a  series  of  rulings 
that  certainly  make  it  more  d'fficult  for  U^ 
^T/^now'toglfelhe' criminal  additional 

Lr^fLrn^ur^^^^nrit-^oeVco^r^e 
'^X'Sree^  With  Commissioner  Leary  when 
'''"wg  Should  we  have  to  arrest  the  same 


Congressman  Bob  Dole:   Midwesterner 
on  the  Rise 

HON.  DONAiFrUMSFELD 

o¥    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  year.s 

a^'o  It  was  ii.y  pleasure  1^''''''^.  Ud 
;SoK.,  a  perceptive  proline  o    a J^d^ 

SS^^^i^ieSm^r  BO.     DO...     of 
Ka      IS.  The  article,  which  ^^^^^^^^ 
tlie  March  22.  1964.  edition  ol  the  Chi 
'auo  T  ibune.  was  entitled  ^Survival  of 
the  Human  Spiiit  Under  AdverMtj.     At 
at  Itoe    I  de.-^cnbed  the  article  as     a 
^SUS^n'd  tribute  ^o  an   ai.le^  han^ 
working,  and  uiiusually  ^'ff;-^^^\.^.;5^j7,f. 
of  congress  who  overcame  -^dv   isU%  be 
cause  he  just  would  not  give  up. 

BO.  DOLE  continues  lo  lecoive  Nvide- 
M3?ead  attention  and  prnise  becau.«;e  he 
S;^ues\o  be  an  outstanding  repr^ 
^pnlative  uf  the  people  ol  Kansas  in 
JIc  n  the  opinion  <.t  many  pohucal  ob- 
senc  "  "e  is  destined  to  move  from  the 
House  'to  the  Senate  followinu  the  No- 

Tribune,  Mr  Beckma,,^  rcpo,    ».  >rorf 
Sn'crrV?^oSa°?ary^".He 

„7e6s   Sto,'..   Tip   iri   Kan.a,   Senate 

Race  "  follows: 

^^^^.    Mirch  ''3  —HOW  does  a  con- 
WASHiNGTON.  ^'fj'^^  :^_.    pi„ht   years   to 

,„.  fe„e,.,l  ph.  o»p»     o,  r»  .l^^.na^,-;  ^,. 

Sir's,  Krn."-rrinnou„c«.  n. 

5e,„,|  «eeKs  ago  fMn  M  »""£'' "'X, 

HE'S  GOOD  MAN.   BUT 

••I   understand   there's   a   fellow  out   west 
"IS  K...s.»..  I!"  t-  «'*'"  "reSI: 
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suited  In  a  people-to-people  program  between 
farmers  thruout  the  world,  or  bow  be  belped 
expose  BUlie  Sol  Estes,  the  Texan  convicted 
of  grain  storage  fraud. 

MISSED    rSW    BOLLCALLS 

He  will  discuss  bis  attendance  record  in 
the  House,  where  he  has  answered  98  per 
cent  of  all  roll  calls  since  taking  ofOce  In  1961. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  on  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  voters,  and  Dole,  while  rejecting  all 
tags,  probably  would  have  to  be  classified  as 
a  hawk. 

"I  try  to  point  out  the  credibility  gap  on 
the  war."  said  Dole.  "No  one  knows  for  sure 
what  Is  going  on.  President  Johnson  seems  to 
be  using  the  yo-yo  theory.  Today,  he  pleases 
the  hawks.  Tomorrow,  he  pleases  the  doves. 

"I'm.  convinced  we  have  got  to  make  one 
of  two  decisions.  We've  either  got  to  go  all- 
out  to  win  or  negotiate  on  any  basis  we  feel 
Is  face-saving." 

REMINDED   KVXRT   DAY 

"I'm  reminded  of  war  every  morning  when 
I  get  dressed  because  of  the  things  I  can't 
do,"  Dole  emphasized. 

He's  also  reminded  of  war  every  time  some- 
one offers  him  a  hand  to  shake  and  he  puts 
out  his  left  hand,  pretending  that  the  roUed- 
up  paper  he  "happens  to  be  carrying"  In  his 
right  hand  Is  in  the  way. 

Dole  Is  reminded  of  that  early  April  morn- 
ing in  1945!  when  as  a  young  army  lieutenant 
leading  a  platoon  of  men  across  the  Po  Valley 
In  Italy,  he  decided  to  lead  a  squad  to  wipe 
out  a  Oerman  machine  gun  nest.  Instead  of 
assigning  a  sergeant  to  the  task. 

He  saw  two  of  his  companions  killed  by 
mortar  shells,  before  his  radioman  fell  under 
a  hail  of  machine  gun  bullets.  Crawling 
under  heavy  fire,  Dole  dragged  the  wounded 
radioman  to  cover. 

ARMS.    LEGS    PARALYZED 

He  then  left  a  shell  hole  to  get  close 
enough  to  toss  a  hand  grenade  at  the  Ger- 
mans. He  was  hit  by  machine  gun  bullets 
and  mortar  fragments  and  was  blown  back 
into  the  shellhole. 

Dole  waited  on  the  battlefield  for  hours  for 
medics  to  arrive.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
paralyzed  and  he  thought  his  arms  were 
missing  because  he  could  not  see  tliem.  They 
were  stretched  over  his  head. 

There  followed  39  months  in  hospitals  In 
Italy,  Africa.  Florida,  Kansas,  and  eventually 
Percy  Jones  General  hospital.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  where  one  of  the  nurses  was  Phyllis 
Holden,  a  pretty  brunette  from  Concord,  N.H. 
She  was  there  to  help  as  Dole  fought  his  way 
back,  from  bed  to  wheelchair,  and  then  to 
those  wobbly  first  steps. 

HAS    SURGERY    IN    CHICAGO 

The  army  awarded  him  the  bronze  star 
with  cluster,  hailing  his  "persistence,  fearless 
leadership,  and  personal  daring,"'  and  a  pro- 
motion to  captain,  but  it  could  not  give  him 
back  the  use  of  his  right  arm. 

Dole  had  heard  of  a  Dr.  K.  Keliklan  in 
Chicago,  "who  could  perform  miracles."  Dr. 
Keliklan,  in  a  series  of  operations  in  Chi- 
cago's Wesley  Memorial  hospital,  trans- 
planted bone  and  muscle  from  Dole's  leg  to 
his  shoulder  and  arm.  Altho  Dole  still  can't 
grasp  with  his  right  hand,  it  Is  his  only  real 
handicap. 

A  photograph  of  Dr.  Keliklan  hangs  In  a 
place  of  honor  in  Dole's  office  in  the  Cannon 
House  office  building. 

In  1948.  Miss  Holden  became  Mrs.  Robert 
Dole  and  they  have  one  daughter.  Robin,  13. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  in  1948, 
Dole  earned  his  law  degree  at  Washburn 
Municipal  university  in  Topeka.  He  became 
Interested  in  politics  while  in  college  and  was 
elected  to  the  Kansas  legislature  in  1951.  He 
then  served  four  terms  as  Russell  county 
attorney  before  being  elected  to  Congress. 

HE'S    HE.WY    FAVORITE 

Former  Kansas  Gov.  William  Avery  an- 
nounced this  week  that  he  will  oppose  Dole 
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in  the  primary,  but  Dole  Is  a  heavy  favorite 
to  win.  The  Democrats  haven't  yet  slated  a 
candidate,  but  state  leaders  are  so  confident 
In  Dole's  success  that  they  hope  privately  It 
will  be  Gov.  Robert  Docking,  giving  them  a 
better  chance  to  regain  the  statehouse. 

Pacing  one  former  governor  In  the  primary 
and  hoping  for  opposition  from  the  Incum- 
bent governor  next  fall  might  sound  like 
political  suicide  to  many  office  holders.  But 
to  someone  who  has  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  have  been  hurdled  by  Bob  Dole,  It 
doesn't  look  like  that  big  a  job. 
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Cigarettes:  Taxes  and  Smuggling 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very 
serious  problem  facing  my  State,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  problem  many  of  them  may 
be  experiencing  in  their  own  States  at 
the  present  time  or  may  be  confronted 
with  in  the  future. 

Before  entering  this  august  body,  I 
served  for  12  years  as  a  State  representa- 
tive, the  last  2  years  as  majority  leader. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Governor  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  cigarette  tax  as  a  revenue, 
raising  measure. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  fought  these 
proposals,  not  because  I  favor  cigarette 
smoking — I  am  a  nonsmoker  and  have 
sponsored  legislation  emphasizing  the 
dangers  of  smoking — but  because  I 
thought  then,  and  I  still  do.  that  over- 
taxation defeats  the  original  purpose. 

Sometimes  we  would  prefer  to  be 
proven  incorrect.  However,  in  this  case, 
the  facts  speak  loudly  and  clearly  that 
this  was  a  correct  position. 

Last  October,  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature increased  State  cigarette  taxes 
from  8  cents  a  pack  to  13  cents  a  pack, 
an  increase  of  more  than  60  percent.  Has 
this  measure  produced  the  desired  and 
anticipated  revenue?  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  not. 

Instead,  it  has  stimulated  and  created 
another  racket  for  both  organized  and 
unorganized  crime — cigarette  bootleg- 
ging. Perhaps  this  new  racket  has  not 
reached  the  magnitude  of  liquor  boot- 
legging during  the  period  of  "the  noble 
experiment,"  but  it  is  high,  it  is  growing 
and  its  potential  is  unlimited. 

Untaxed  cigarettes  are  brought  in  from 
States  with  no  taxes  by  the  millions. 
They  are  being  carried  in  automobile  and 
truck — and  even  being  shipped  by  air 
express. 

Already  overworked  law  enforcement 
ofQcers  have  had  still  another  burden 
added  to  their  already  awesome  task. 
Law  enforcement  costs  money,  too.  so 
the  question  arises:  Who  benefits  from 
this  new  state  of  affairs?  The  answer, 
unfortunately,  is  the  criminal. 

I  am  not  talking  here  of  the  person 
who  brings  home  a  carton  or  two  during 
a  trip  back  to  Pennsylvania ;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  criminal  who  smuggles  in 
thousands  of  cartons  of  cigarettes — cig- 
arettes wliich  find  their  way  into  the 


regtilar  cigarette  commerce,  many  of 
them  with  counterfeit  stamps. 

There  is  pending  at  present  in  the 
Peruisylvania  Legislature  a  new  and 
stiffer  law  for  violators — maximum  pen- 
alties of  $5,000  fine  and  5  years'  im- 
prisonment for  an  attempt  to  avoid 
Pennsylvania  taxes — with  double  these 
penalties  for  using  a  counterfeit  stamp. 

Will  added  penalties  prevent  this  il- 
legal traffic?  I  would  like  to  think  so, 
but  past  practice  has  shown  that  it  will 
not.  What  it  will  do,  I  am  afraid,  is  drive 
out  the  small  operator  and  turn  cigarette 
smuggling  into  a  monopoly  of  organized 
crime. 

And  it  would  cost  more  money,  too, 
to  enforce  these  new  laws,  more  money 
for  enforcement  officers,  more  money  for 
prosecutions  and  more  money  for  court 
costs. 

And  what  will  be  the  outcome?  A 
Frankenstein  monster  will  have  been 
created  and  no  additional  revenues  will 
have  been  produced. 

I  think  a  lesson  is  to  be  learned  by  all 
of  us  here.  Overtaxation  does  not  and 
cannot  produce  revenue;  it  breeds  crime 
and  dishonesty. 


Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  devoted  a  significant  share  of 
its  resources  into  the  crusade  for  justice 
and  legal  aid  for  the  poor.  The  OEO's 
legal  services  division  has  been  very  im- 
portant in  the  successful  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation.  Recognizing  the  excellent 
public  service  being  performed  by  both 
the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  commending 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  This 
resolution  also  praises  the  high  degree 
of  cooperation  that  exists  between  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
San  Fi-ancisco  Bar  Association's  resolu- 
tion for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Resolution   of  the   Board  of  Directors   of 
THE  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco 
Whereas,  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco believes  that  lawyers  have  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  insure  that  all  per- 
sons, rich  and  poor  alike,  are  afforded  equal 
justlve  and  competent  representation  in  as- 
serting and  protecting  their  legal  rights;  and 
Whereas,  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and   the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco  have  developed 
a  close  working  relationship  In  many  areas  of 
common  concern, 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved,  that 
the  Bar  Association  oi  San  Franciscj: 

1.  Commends  the  San  Francisco  N'o'ghbor- 
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nood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and  the 
S  Md  society  ot  S.n  Francisco  for  their 
vigorous  and  dedicated  service  to  the  poor  at 
sm  Fr.^.ncisco,  and 
^  Pledges  Its  continued  support  of  the  ef- 
foi^ts  of  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and  the  Legal 
Aid  society  of  Sun  Francisco  to  provide  ctlec- 
me  legal  service  to  the  poor  in  accordance 
"ah  the  high  ethical  standards  ol  the  legal 

'"a'^^dmrne"!    the    Foundation    and    the 
Legal  Aid  Society  for  their  close  cooperation. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the   50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian 
community  of  Boston,  Mass..  has  passed 
a  resolution  reiterating  the  determina- 
tion and  desire  of  their  fellow  country- 
men to  wrest  their  land  away  from  the 
oppressive  Soviet  Union.  I  submit  this 
resolution  as  an  example  of  their  courage 
and  strength  of  purpo.^e  and  as  a  signal 
to  their  oppressors  that  these  stalwart 
men  and  women  have  not  forgotten  what 
freedom  means  and  will  fight  off  their 
bond  until  they   are  granted   their  in- 
alienable right  of  liberty. 
Resolution 
on  the  occasion  of  the  iiltleth  anniversary 
of   the   restoration   of   the   independence  of 
Lithuania,    we,    the    representatives    of    a.e 
Lithuanian   community    of    Boston    Massa- 
chusetts,   assembled    at   the    John   Hancock 
Hall    in    Boston    on    February    18,    1968,    in 

"'commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaimed  in  Vilnius  on 
Fphruarv  16  1918.  whereby  a  sovereign 
Inhuman  state  was  -''^^^tored  which  had 
antecedents  In  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania, 
established  in  1251; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  in 
1812  1831.  1863,  1905.  1918-20.  and  1941-52 
to  defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations 
and  values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pnde  the  political.  culturaL 
economic,  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  during  the  in- 
dependence era  of  1918-40; 

And  express  our  indignation  over  the  in- 
terruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  func- 
tiomng  tav  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland- by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940.  as  a  result  of  which  national  tradi- 
tions and  values  were  trammeled,  the  clUl 
liberties  of  the  people  suppres.=ed.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  liquidated 
bv  Soviet  genocidal  practices. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  moved  by 
a  spirit  of  solidarity,  we,  the  representatU  e^ 
of  the  Lithuanian  community  of  Boston_ 
Massachusetts,  do  hereby  protest  Smiet 
Ssla's  aggression  and  the  ^0"°^"^^^;^-- 
perpetrated    by    the    Soviets    in    occupied 

Lithuania:  . 

1  Murder  and  deportations  of  more  than 
400.000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentra- 
tion camps  m  Sibcri.1  and  other  areas  of 
Soviet  Russia  for  5lave  labor: 

■^  Yearlv  sv?:ematlc  deportations,  under 
various    guis€5.    of    Lithuanian    youths    to 
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farced  labor  in  Soviet  Russia  and  their  un- 
Jawful  .-onscnption  Into  the  Soviet  Russian 

armv:  .      .       ,^„  im 

3  ■  Colonization  ot  Lithu:.nla  by  the  im- 
portation of  Ru.^sians.  most  of  w'^"™  ^« 
Communists  or  unde-lrables.  who  receUe 
various  privileges  at  the  cxi>ense  of  the 
Litliuanian   people. 

4  Pauppri/.ation  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, conver.>ion  of  once  free  farmers  into 
forced  laborers  on  state  and  collective  farms, 
as  well  .is  ;he  fxplolntlon  oi  workerb: 

5  Persecution  of  religion,  restriction  c.l 
religious  piaciice.s  cVK.lng  of  houses  of  wor- 

^T'oistortion  of  Lithuanian  c""^^^^ by  ef- 
forts to  transform  it  Into  Soviet  Russian 
culture,   and   continuous  denial   of   creative 

^'w^^'demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immedl- 
atelv  withdraw  from  Lithuania  'ts  armed 
forces,  administrative  "PP^^^"*',;'"f /°',?: 
nists  letting  the  Lithuanian  nation  freely 
«e?clse  Itsloverelgn  right  to  self-determl- 

""'we'lupport  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  discourage  communist  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  may  occur  nnited 
we  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  raise  the  ls.sue  of  Lithu- 
ania in  the  united  Nations  and  at  Interna- 
tional conferences,  as  well  as  to  suppon  our 
lust  requests  for  the  condemnat  on  ot  Sov  et 
aggreSlon  in  Lithuania  and  for  the  abollt.on 
of  Soviet  colonial  rule  there. 

JUOZAS  Kapo'-u'S. 

Chairman. 

Palisa  M.  Grendal, 

Secretary. 
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taken  to  pay  your  taxes,  check  on  your  pub- 
lic  officials   to   see   that    they   practice   the 

iame  economy  In  public  f /^'-f ^^^.^^g""^ 
vour  famllv  to  practice  at  home.  Check  gov 
ernmenrincome  and  spending  as  closely  as 
Ihe  internal  Revenue  Service  .checks  yours. 
After  all.  It's  your  money  they're  spending. 


Pride,  Inc. 


An  Incentive  to  Needed  Government 
Economies 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PrSidenfs  promise  to  trim  his  budget  is 
welcome  news  although  the  credibihty 
gap  ^Washington  is  such  that  we  must 
wait  for  visible  proof. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  needed  econ- 
onfies  in  Government.  I  am  Pleased  to 
Xe  in  the  Record  an  editona  from  he 
Calumet  Index,  Chicago,  111.,  whicn 
bluntly  and  vigorously  discusses  taxa- 

^^°^'  AFTER  ALL,  IT'S  YOim  MONEY 

Crushing  taxation  has  caused  poverty,  wars 
and  the  downfall  of  governments  since  the 
y^r^rrit^  historv  Of  humau  affairs.  Ana, 
st^angf  as  t  mav  seem,  exhorbltant  taxation 
is  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  goverr^- 
men?  trvlng  to  give  the  people  something  It 
?^lnks  they  want  at  public  expense  that  the> 

^"^Vul^t^d  smes  for  years  has  been^v- 
ine  away  more  to  more  people  than  any  na- 
tion in  history.  As  a  result.  It  is  so  deeply 
n   debt   and  "already    taxes   Its   citizens   so 
heavllv  for  handouts  at  home  and   abroad 
that  olir  public  officials  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  turn  next  or  how  to  stop  playing 
Santo  Claus.  The  remedy  must  come  from 
the   people   themselves.   They   are   go  ng   to 
have  to  Jay  for  whatever  they  ask  their  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  them.  They  must  see 
thTthelr  elected  officials  manage  their  gov- 
mment  so  that  it  lives  wUhm  Its  me^ns^ 

Extravagance  In  government  ultimately 
has  the  same  eflfect  as  In  a  family.  So  when 
Jour  accumulated  savings  for  the  year  are 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

HI     UMNO'S 

IN  THE  HOU.^E  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  S,  represent  Alton,  111.  It  is  ^he  largest 
citv  in  the  23d  Cnneies.-^ional  District, 
and  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  •^^ttention  of 
the  Conrress  and  the  general  PuWic  an 
example  of  a  cnmnuinity  that  has  em- 
barlTed    on    a    stimulating,   rhallenging 

^''Se'lnc.  a  new  organization  working 
in  Alton,  has  been  able  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm antong  the  people  of  Alton  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  bMUtitlcation  programs  in  all 

America.  ^^, 

The  following  lemarks  by  my  personal 
friend,  William  Osborne,  an  officer  of 
Pride  and  a  member  of  .he  board  of 
director.'^  explain  in  detail  a  current  proj- 
ect which  has  been  undertaken  by  Pnde, 
Inc.,  and  the  people  of  Alton: 

ELIJAH     PaRRISH     IaJVEJOV:     AMERICA'.? 

Unknown  Martyr  to  Freedom 
Citizens    and    newspapermen    are   [cvljmg 

the     memory     of     £1'.'^''     ^•'^^"f  „,^',!.^°V 
America's   martyr   to   rrcedom   ^^'^'J'''^^: 
who  is  one  of  this  country's  least  known  na 
Uonal  heroes   Lovc,ov's  Monument  and^gra^e 
are    located    in    the    Alton    Clt>     Cemeter%, 

^'LoveSovTmurder  at  the  hands  of  a  mo^ 
in  Alton  November  7.  1837.  was  protested 
because  of  his  courageous  stand  -^^^^'■ 
erv  in  his  ncvspaper.  the  Alton  Ob^erxer. 
%ls  fourth  printing  press  ^;^^/X^PP° 
pieces  and  thrown  m  the  nearb>  Mississippi 
Ri\er  by  the  mob. 

The  bodv  of  the  free  press  m.irt>r  '■•'^  ciir 
rled    out   of    the   warehouse    where    LoveJc» 
wS  mobbed   and   shot,   and   burled   by    his 
mends  under  a  roadway  m  a  ■='^cret  spot 

in  1864,  Lovejov  was  relnterred  in  Al  on 
Citv  Cemeterv  with  a  simple  scroll  marking 
fhl^ne  in  1897.  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
p^pilof  Alt^n  erected  a  90-foot  tail  monu- 

"^liVL^ve^'^Memorlal  Association  of  Alton 
ke?t  the  memory  alive  .;lth  scholarshlps^am 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  ^rraveslte^  Classes 
of  school  children  visited   ^^'lf"\^. 

But  eraduallv  the  commimlty  and  state 
let  the  Lovejov  site  fade  from  Prominence^ 
Weeds  began  to  ^row  around  the  monument 
en^ncelnd  th^e  fence  sagged.  Monument 
Street  the  main  tourist  entrance  jeadln.  up^ 
ward  to  the  monument  on  a  hilltop,  grew 
wild  with  trees,  hiding  the  site, 
^'^is  IS  one  Of  the  projects  Bupported  by 
Pride  incorporated,  a  dynamic  new  beautlfi 
TaUon  organization  working  in  Alton  and 
sutwn  conmiunlties  of  the  surrounding 
area  Prtde  Is  a  concept  of  encouraging  and 
Xcatlng  all  walks  of  life  to  participate  In 

^'ifnoTprofit  organization,  which  was 
for^el  in  1965  and  has  been  gaining  proml- 
ne^rever  since.  Is  enlisting  the  support  of 
mXtrte^  businesses,  or^ni^t^ons^^^n.-^ 
munltles  and  home  owners  and  renters  m 
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developing  and  actively  working  to  make 
their  conimunltles  more  beautiful  places  in 
which  to  live.  No  tax  money  is  used  in  any 
or  the  projects.  Each  of  the  citizens  or  groups 
furnish  their  own  money  and  do  their  own 
projects. 

Tlie  accepunce  of  this  organization  by 
the  more  than  160.000  people  itilng  within 
the  Alton  Lake  Area  has  ijeen  outstanding. 
This  newly  formed  organization  is  a  private 
approach  to  urban  be;iutiflcatlon  that  works 


Desaltins  "Pro's"  Question  Value  of  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water's  Universal  Design 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  releasing  the  results  of  a  suney  I 
conducted  among  operators  of  multi- 
stage flash  evaporation  desalting  plants. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  deter- 
mine the  views  of  plant  operators  on  the 
2.5  million  gallon  per  day  "universal" 
desalting '  plant  design  developed  by  the 
OfBce  of  Saline  Water  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

The  survey  was  a  sequel  to  one  I  con- 
ducted last  year  among  manufacturers 
of  multistage  flash  evaporation  equip- 
ment. The  manufacturers,  as  you  might 
expect,  were  solidly  against  the  OSW 
"universal  design"  approach  to  multi- 
stage flash  evaporators.  With  OSW  lined 
up  on  one  side  and  the  manufacturers  on 
the  other,  it  was  clear  that  the  ultimate 
customer,  the  plant  operator,  should  also 
be  queried. 

I  mailed  a  two- page  questioimaire  to 
about  30  operators  of  multistage  flash 
evaporation  desalting  plants,  both  in  the 
U.S.  and  arcund  the  world.  Operators  of 
17  desalting-,  plants  responded  to  the 
questionnaire. 

It  is  clear  from  this  survey  that  the 
operators  of  existing  desalting  plants 
have  more  confidence  in  the  equipment 
manufactuiers  than  does  OSW.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  operators  do  not 
share  OSW's  enthusiasm  for  the  univer- 
sal design. 

For  example,  of  the  operators  re- 
sponding to  my  questionnaire,  not  one 
believes  that  the  universal  design  is  the 
best  design  available  today.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  universal  design  was  sup- 
posed to  incorporate  the  best  featiu'es 
of  many  designs  into  one  superior  design. 
Similai'ly,  all  of  those  responding  agreed 
that  they  would  prefer  to  take  bids  on 
the  basis  of  guaranteed  performance 
specifications  instead  of  the  detailed  uni- 
versal design  specs  being  developed  bv 
OSW. 

While  only  half  of  those  responding 
feel  that  their  current  plant  is  of  high 
quality,  70  percent  feel  that  flash  evap- 
orator technology  is  sufficiently  devel- 
oped today  that  procurement  of  future 
plants  can  be  made  by  guaranteed  per- 
formance specs.  Significantly,  a  majority 
feels  that  universal  manufacturing 
standarda-a»d  design  data  would  not  im- 
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prove  the  economics  or  reliability  of  de- 
salting plants. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  concern  of 
the  Committee  on  Int«rio)  and  Insular 
Affairs  over  OSW's  foreign  projects  is 
completely  justified.  First  the  manufac- 
turers and  now  the  operators  of  de- 
salting plants  concur  that  OSW  should 
leave  detailed  design  to  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  assist  the  equipment  manufac- 
turers by  promoting  desalting,  rather 
than  being  in  direct  competition  with 
them. 

The  results  of  the  survey  follow: 
Resilts  of  Questionnaire  for  Operators  of 

Multistage     Fi_\sh     Evaporation     Water 

Plants 

1.  Please  list  the  multi-stage  flash  evap- 
orators you  have  In  operation.  Including 
the  capacity,  manufacturer,  and  year  of  op- 
eration of  each  unit  in  your  plant{s)  : 

Capacity:  16.5  m  g  p.d.  (combined  total 
capacity  of  plants  whose  operators  responded 
to  questionnaire) . 

2.  What  Is  the  load  factor  of  each  operat- 
ins;  unit?  i  Lo.^d  factor  is  defined  as  the  dally 
average  production  based  on  annual  output 
divided  by  the  dally  design  capacity.) 

Percent 
Load  factor  (average  for  17  plants) 76 

3.  What  Is  the  availability  of  each  operat- 
ing unit?  I  Availability  Is  defined  as  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  year  that  each  unit  Is 
available  to  operate  at  its  design  capacity, 
whether  It  is  operating  or  not.) 

Percent 
Availability  (average  for  17  plants) 90 

4  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
your  evaporator,  have  you  had  any  direct 
contact  with  the  OfiBce  of  Saline  Water 
I  OSW).  United  States  Department  of  In- 
terior? 

Percent 

Yes   30 

No     70 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  evaporator  manu- 
facturer's design,  materials  of  construction, 
workmanship,  and  quality  control  during 
fabrication  were  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
plant  win  have  a  high  availability  over  Its 
expected  life? 

Percent 

Yes  50 

No 50 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  2.5  million  gallon  per 
day  "universal"  multi-stage  flash  evaporator 
is  a  worth-while  contribution  to  the  desalina- 
tion fleld? 

Percent 

Yes   44 

No 56 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  universal  plant  design 
is  the  best  design  available  today? 

Percent 

Yes  C 

No 100 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  multi-stage  flash  evap- 
orator technology  Is  sufficiently  developed 
that  procurement  of  this  equipment  can  be 
made  by  performance  specifications?  Per- 
formance speclflcations  give  the  evaporator 
manufacturers  freedom  to  Incorporate  their 
own  equipment,  design,  manufacturing 
standards  and  ingenuity. 

Percent 

Yes   -_ 70 

No - 30 

9.  If  not,  why  not? 

10.  If  you  were  ordering  another  multi- 
stage Hash  evaporator  today,  would  you  prefer 
to  take  bids  on  the  basis  of  "universal"  plant 
design  specifications,  or  guaranteed  perform- 
ance specifications? 
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Percent 

Universal 0 

Performance 100 

11.  Do  you  think  an  evaporator  manufac- 
turer should  be  expected  to  guarantee  a  unit 
based  on  the  OSW  design? 

Percent 

Yes 12 

No 88 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  economics  of  de- 
salination plants  can  be  Improved  II  "univer- 
sal" manufacturing  standards  and  design 
data  are  established  for  or  by  the  Industry? 

Percent 

Yes  22 

No 78 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  reliability  of  de- 
salination plants  can  be  Improved  through 
such  standards? 

Percent 

Yes   37 

No 63 

14.  If  you  would  like  to  see  such  standards 
developed,  which  of  the  following  would  be 
your  choice  to  develop  them: 

(a)  Office  of  Saline  Water  alone  D;  with 
architect  engineers  D;  with  manufacturers  D. 

(b)  Manufacturers  alone  D;  with  architect 
engineers  n. 

(c)  Architect  engineers  alone  12  percent. 

(d)  Operators  of  desalination  equipment 
alone  D;  with  Office  of  Saline  Water,  12  per- 
cent; with  OSW,  architect  engineers  and 
manufacturers,  63  percent;  wtlh  architect 
engineers  and  manufacturers,  but  without 
OSW,  12  percent. 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  the  OSW  Involve- 
ment with  the  design  of  and  establishing 
manufacturing  standards  for  U.S.  and  other 
nations'  desalting  projects  is — 

Percent 

Excellent  idea II 

Generally  good 33 

Poor   Idea 56 

16.  Do  you  believe  that  OSW  leadership  In 
developing  and  promoting  flash  evaporator 
technologj-  is — 

Percent 

Excellent 22 

Good    33 

Poor   45 

17.  Do  you  believe  It  Is  necessary  for  evap- 
orator bidders  to  divulge  the  details  of  their 
design,  including  arrangement  of  Internals, 
basis  of  heat  and  mass  transfer  calculations, 
rep.sons  for  materials  selection  and  quality 
control  procedures  (inspection  and  testing) 
for  proper  bid  evaluation? 

Percent 

Yes   88 

No 12 

18.  Do  you  generally  approve  of  the  United 
States  providing  technology  and  assistance  In 
the  field  of  desalting  on  a  world-wide  basis? 

Percent 

Yes 78 

No 22 

19.  Please  include  any  additional  comments 
you  have  regarding  the  OSW  universal  plant 
design. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr,  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
70th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Asiistance  for  Potalogrowerf 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

ta  relate  the  prompt  and  effective  man- 

ir  in  which   ihe   U.S.   Department  of 

Vriculture  sprans  to  the  assistance  of 

;h"e  beleaguered  potatogrower  this  winter 

In  December,  potatog rowers  acioss 
the  country  discovered  that  they  were  ex- 
periencing one  of  the  poorest  marketing 
easons  in  years.  As  a,  consequence  the 
larmers'  return.s  have  lailed  to  equal  the 
co'^t  ot  urowina  their  ixjtatoes. 

That  was  ihe  situation  in  January  ol 
-his  vear  when  the  potatoiirowers  asked 
ihe  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  b. 
F  eeman,  lor  help  in  marketing  their 
c  op  The  US.  Department  of  .Aaricul- 
ture's  Consumer  and  Marketing'  Service 
responded  by  uiutins  two  prof-rams  in 

.^e^ation  on  January  8.  The  objective  o 
■  he.se   -proiirams    was    to    i-cmove   excess 
supplies  .so  pncr.s  would  eventually  im- 

'"one  was  a  ;-.avinent  jn-opram  U)  cn- 
■ourage  urower.s  to  dispose  of  lower  qual- 
\y  potatoes  to  starch  and  flour  plants  or 
10  livestock-feeding  operations,  with  only 
the  best  quality  potatoes  to  be  sold  to 
consumers.  . 

The  Secretary  announced  on  March  is 
that  more  than  500  million  Pounds  of 
ijotatoes  had  been  diverted  under  this 
i,roaram,  with  l,i  major  potato-produc- 
v.vj.  States  taking  part. 

The  second  program  operated  in  areas 
m  which  there  are  no  starch  and  flour 
plants  or  livestock  feeding  operations 
■^his  was  a  limited  program  to  purchase 
L'ood  quality  fresh  potatoes  to  be  distrib- 
uted bv  USDA'.s  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  to  .schools  and  other  outlets  with- 
in the  State  of  purchase.  These  purchases 
are  being  made  in  Ave  States. 

Because  u rower  prices  were  still  low  in 
Februarj'  USDA  increased  the  payment 
rates  for  diverting  potatoes  to  starch, 
flour,  and  feed  on  Februai-y  9.  And  the 
Secretary  assured  growers  on  March  I8 
that  the  diversion  and  purchase  pro- 
grams would  continue  and  that  addition- 
al funds  were  being  allocated. 

As  a  further  part  of  this  effort  to  im- 
prove growers'  prices,  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  recently  purchased 
9  6  million  pounds  of  instant  mashed  po- 
tatoes for  distribution  to  needy  persons. 
USDA  has  also  listed  potatoes  as  a  plenti- 
ful food  eight  times  this  season  to  let 
consumers  and  food  editors  know  that 
potatoes  are  a  good  buy. 

All  of  these  actions  were  taken  by 
USDA  under  section  32  of  Public  Law 
74-320  The  purpose  of  section  32  is  to 
permit  just  such  help  to  improve  pnces 
when  an  oversupply  occurs  and  depresses 
prices.  . 

The  diversion  program  makes  the  out- 
look for  the  early  spring  market  more 
optimistic.  ,     .     „ 

But  this  problem  of  oversupply  is  a 
chronic  cause  for  concern.  An  oversupply 
could  occur  every  year.  High  yields  can 
cause  on  oversupply.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  exceptionally  fine  growing  weather 
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which  results  in  high  yields,  there  is  not 
much  the  individual  farmer  can  do  about 

'^  But  part  of  this  problem  of  oversupply 
is  cau.sed  by  overplanting-and  there  is 
something  the  individual  tanner  can  do 

about  that.  n/ror-t-ct 

Each  year  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing service  develops  acreage  guides  tor 
potato  jzrowers.  to  help  them  balance  sup- 
ulies  with  consumer  needs  and  avoid  tnis 
problem    of    oversupply    and    depressed 
iM-ices  The  guides  tell  growers  how  much 
thev  should  plant  m  the  coming  y^r  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  market  de- 
mands    Grower    compliance    with    the 
guides  is  voluntarv-,  but  there  has  been 
little   trouble   in   the   past   with   prices 
when  plantings  were  in  line   with  the 
Liuides.  At  least  part  of  the  problem  tln.5 
winter  was  the  result  of  growers'  plant- 
ing 75  000   acres  more  nationally   than 
were  recommended  in  last  year's  guides. 
In  late  February,  Secretary  Freeman 
urged  growers  of  .summer  and  fall  crop 
potatoes  to  reduce  their  1968  plantings  by 
about  5  percont.  and  I  am  i)leased  to  note 
that  the  latest  Crop  Reporting  Board  re- 
port shows  !.;rowers  intend  to  cut  aci-eage 
bv  that  amoant.  I  be-heve  tho.se  of  us  in 
potato-producing  States  should  al.so  urge 
•nower.s  to  follow  the  USDA  recommen- 
dations, so  they  can  help  themselves  to  a 
better  marketitig  .season  next  year. 


Mississippi  Legislature  Commends 
Gulfporl  CB  Center 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OI  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 


Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967 
an  outstanding  military  organization 
returned  to  Gulfport.  Miss.— the  U.S. 
NavySeabees. 

Thousands  of  Seabees  trained  there 
during  World  War  II,  but  the  trainmg 
center  was  abandoned  when  the  organi- 
zation dropped  back  to  its  peacetime 
strength.  Fortunately  many  of  the  buUd- 
Ings,  including  barracks,  were  still  stand- 
in"  when  the  Vietnam  war  made  it  neces- 
saiT  to  increase  the  number  of  mobile 
construction  battalions  in  a  hurry.  The 
buildings  were  in  disrepair  but  could  be 
renovated  and  placed  in  usable  coirdl- 
tion. 

So  the  training  center  at  Gulfport  was 
reactivated  and  five  mobile  construc- 
tion battalions  were  trained  and  are 
now  home-ported  there.  Despite  the 
fact  that  new,  permanent  structures 
have  not  been  constructed  and  these 
battalions  are  housed  in  refurbished 
World  War  II  buildings,  they  are  able 
to  train  vear  round  in  the  moderate  cli- 
mate of  \he  Mississippi  Gulf  coast,  and 
they  have  made  an  excellent  record. 

I  take  great  personal  pride  m  the 
accomplishments  of  these  men  They 
have  supported  local  civic  activities. 
Thev  have  served  their  country  well  In 
constructing  direly  needed  facilities  in 
Vietnam  under  trying  conditions,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
awarded  300  Purple  Hearts. 
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Recently  the  Mississippi  State  Legis- 
lature recognized  the  splendid  contri- 
bution of  this  group  both  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  I  quote  below  the  speech 
of  Senator  Nap  L.  Cassibry,  District  35 
Harrison  County,  Miss.,  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  132  It 
expresses  the  sincere  feeling  of  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  of  our  people  of 
this  dedicated  military  organization: 

Mr  Prosidont.  .My  Fellow  Senators,  i'-i  sup- 
port of  Sen;ue  C-oncurrent  Re.solution  132  It 
i  my  , rent  privilege  to  c.il  to  your  aUenticm 
the  lollowin^  larts  regarding  the  US  Na%al 
construction  Battalion  .a  OuUport.  Misslb- 
Mppi.  and  the  fine  cntribution..  ■»;'de  by 
tliis  center  to  -ur  Kx-al  and  overall  s  nte 
.ronomy  a.  well  as  their  valiant  -"PP""  « 
„ur  war  etTort  in  Vietnam  and  our  Nations 
.'enoral  military  preparednc'is.  „„.,v>„„ 

omcers  and  mon  of  the  US  Navy  Se.iboes 
l>ave  returned  in  (Uilfport  alter  an  absence 
,,f  oo  «  -ars  The  U  S  Naval  Con.struetion  Bal- 
t.iHo.;  Center  was  ^'Iven  an  increased  mls_sion 
two  vears  ago  which  required  that  some  .5^.  00 
Seabees  were  m  ho  homeported  at  the  GulT 
C.m'-i  na^■al  nsti.Uation  tor  tr.ilninp  tn  per- 
•orm  iniVtarv  conf^truriioii  duties  in  support 
of  th"  n.'tlons  armed  ^prvlces  in  forward 
combat  areas  In  the  past  two  \ears  Seabees 
luive!)cen  ••iniKler  than  Bees":  _  ,,  . 
(a I  Buildm'?  a  Teen  Center  in  Gulfport. 
(bi  Buildint;  a  Tf-n  Ce'.ter  In  Long  Beach; 
,c)    Builclm,;  a  Dixie  Ycutii  League  ha.se- 

ball  field  m  Long  Beach;  

Id)  Krectine  the  mast  and  superstructure 
salvaged  ir-m  the  cruiser.  t'SS  Biloxl.  in  a 
l;^-achfr-iiu  park  in  Biloxl; 

,e,  Buildint,'  <amp  l;cilitips  at  the  (.irl 
Scouts  C.mp,  Iti  Kana.  near  Maxic: 

,fi  RepairinsJ  .-abins  and  Inulding  docks 
at  thoBovSnnufsCamp.T'ak; 

(.r,  Landscaping  and  beautifying  the 
.-rounds     .1    ihe    Biloxl-OuUport    Municipal 

■^  "^hrBuUdlng  a  three-aere  lushing  lake  for 
patients  at  the  Gulfport  Veteran.s  Adminis- 
tration Hospital: 

ui  FlBhiint;  forest  fires  m  the  coastal 
counties  helpinc  to  confine  the  fires  to  a 
r>  000  acre  jilot  of  Rround; 

(1)  .Assisting  Gulfport  firemen  in  extln- 
culshing  a  house  fire  next  to  the  Center  and 
then,  in  their  free  time,  helping  the  owner 
rebuild  his  home; 

Ik)  Improving  recreation  f.-uilUtles  at  his- 
toric Naval  Reserve  Park  at  Keesler  Air  Force 

BlS6* 

( I ,'  Taking  part  in  all  community  celebra- 
tions and  observances  such  ob  Christmas 
Parades.  Mardl  Gras  parades,  holiday  parades, 

6tC  ' 

(m)  Lendine  their  support  and  ftctive  as- 
sistance in  many  community  projects  as 
good  citizens  and  neighbors. 

Seabee   disaster   recovery   teams,   and   the 
medical    aidmen    and    doctors    ser\-lng   wltli 
them,  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  Gull 
Coast  residents  last  October  30th,  when  they 
served  to  valiantly  and  efnclently  bring  swift 
aid  to  people  injured  during  a  sudden  txsr- 
nado  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Seabees^  In  tlal 
efforts  were  coordinated   with  the  Harrison 
Countv    Civil    Defense    unit.    Seabees    con- 
tinued to  cooperate  with  P"^'^  ^orks  offi- 
cials for  more  than  two  weeks  following  the 
tornado  by  hauling  debris  ^o  disposal  sltes^ 
Cltv   and   countv   officials  praised  them  for 
their   tireless  efforts,   their  speedy  response 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  disaster  recovers 
Lhnlques.  Capt.  Robert  a  Engram^  Cent^ 
commanding  Officer  and  Commander,  20to 

Naval  construction  R^g'™^'!^,^^^^^..^"  n- 
port  mayor  R.  B.  Meadows"  Good  Citizen 
shlD  Award"  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  his 
^c^r^mand  Former  Governor  ^--^^J^"^^^^, 
sent  the  Captain  a  letter  expressing  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  all  ^"«ls/iPP'f  .'^•, „  ,„,. 
captain  Engram.  a  native  of  Florida,  In  true 
southern  gentlemanly  manner,  counters  all 
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expressions  of  appreciation  by  stating  that 
these  acts  of  Seabee  benevolence  offer  the 
very  best  method  of  training  his  fighter- 
builders.  The  Captain  Is  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  has 
been  a  naval  officer  for  26  years.  He  plans  to 
make  the  Oulf  Coast  his  retirement  home. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Pine  Burr 
Area  Council.  Boy  Scout  of  America,  and  has 
encouraged  several  of  his  fellow  officers  and 
Seabees  to  work  with  coastal  youth  groups. 
The  Center's  recently  organized  Boy  Scout 
troop  Is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive on  the  coast.  A  Little  League  ball 
team  sponsored  by  the  Seabees  of  Mobile 
Construction  Battallon-121  last  year  took  the 
league  championship.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Engram 
are  the  parents  of  four  children.  Both  ex- 
hibit a  deep  concern  for  the  moral  fiber  of 
young  people  and  encourage  this  adult  re- 
sponsibility in  others  at  every  opportunity. 

The  Gulfport  Seabee  Center  Is  a  $17.5  mil- 
lion Installation  staffed  by  5,000  military  per- 
sonnel and  some  700  civilian  employees.  Be- 
cause of  the  Center  we  have  1,200  new  fam- 
ilies on  the  Gulf  Coast  nttendlng  our  schools 
and  churches  and  taking  an  active  part  In 
community  cultural  activities. 

The  Center's  Disbursing  Ofl'.ce  pays  out 
more  than  a  million  dollars  each  month.  Add 
to  this  the  cost  of  utilities,  locally  pxirchased 
supplies,  dependents'  i'.llotment  checks, 
civilian  contractor  payrolls  and  other  costs, 
and  the  monthly  economic  Impact  rises  to 
$1.3  million. 

The  Gulfpwrt  naval  installation  was  re- 
cently selected  to  be  the  active  duty  train- 
ing center  for  all  Reserve  Mobile  Construction 
Battalions  bringing  some  4.000  Seabee  Re- 
servists to  the  Gulf  Co.ist  each  year. 

Five  Seabee  battalions  are  homeported  at 
the  Center.  Their  operations  and  training  are 
supervised  and  conducted  by  the  20th  Naval 
Construction  Regiment  and  by  the  Con- 
struction Training  Unit.  The  latter  agency 
has  the  additional  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing basic  military  training  for  all  Directly 
Procured  Petty  Officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Seabees.  By  the  end  of  June,  1968,  nearly 
2,500  Seabees  of  this  category  will  have  si>ent 
five  or  more  weelis  on  our  Gulf  Coast.  Each 
of  the  five  regular  Seabee  battalions  has 
served,  is  serving.  In  Vietnam.  One  of  these 
units  is  on  its  second  assignment  to  South- 
east Asia  and  a  second  is  scheduled  for  an- 
other overseas  deployment  in  the  very  near 
future.  While  overseas,  these  units  receive 
support  from  their  homeport  to  the  extent  of 
some  10,000  measured  tons  of  equipment 
processed  through  the  Gulfport  Seabee 
Center  each  month.  Shipments  through  the 
State-owned  port  at  Gulfport  from  the 
Center  averaged  25  percent  of  the  port's 
total  tonnage  for  Fiscal  Year  1967. 

The  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps  observes 
its  101st  anniversary  March  2,  and  the  Sea- 
bees celebrate  26  years  of  service  to  the  na- 
tion March  5.  The  lirst  CEC  officer  killed  in 
Vietnam,  Lieutenant  Joseph  J.  Rhodes,  was 
a  member  of  Mobile  Construction  Battallon- 
121.  a  Gulfport  unit.  As  of  the  end  of  1967, 
25  Seabees  died  in  action  against  the  Viet 
Cong  and  310  Seabees  received  Purple  Hearts 
for  wounds  sustained  in  doing  battle  with 
the  enemy  to  preserve  our  freedom.  A  propKJr- 
tionate  share  of  Gulfport's  Seabees  have 
bled  and  died  serving  their  country.  America 
can  ask  no  more  than  that  of  her  people. 
Mississippi  Is  fortui'.ate  to  have  this  stalwart 
proup  living  and  tr.-.iniug  in  her  mid.st  and 
setting  an  outst  tnding  example  for  her 
youth. 

I  urge  your  favorable  support  for  this  reso- 
lution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Church  Involvement  on  Vietnam  Grows 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  war/ peace  report  of  March  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  increasing  church 
involvement  on  the  Vietnam  war  issue. 
It  begins  with  this  statement: 

American  churches  and  churchmen  have 
recently  escalated  their  concern  over  the 
country's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  with  a 
preponderance  being  critical  of  the  war  and 
caUing  on  the  U.S.  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  .is  a  first  step  toward  negotia- 
tion. 

It  is  significant  that  the  President's 
halt  to  the  bombing  has  long  been  called 
for  by  many  voices  in  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam. Few  chuixh  bodies  have  been  left 
undisturbed  by  the  inevitable  moral 
questions  of  the  kind  of  involvement  we 
as  a  nation  have  sustained  in  that  coun- 
tiy. 

It  is  not  known  what  part  the^e  leso- 
lutions  by  the  churches  might  have 
played  in  the  deci-sion  of  President  John- 
son to  order  a  bombing  halt,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
leadership  of  America's  religious  bodies 
many  times  appealed  to  the  President's 
conscience  with  petitions  for  steps  to- 
ward an  end  of  the  war  and  an  end  to 
the  destruction  of  the  people  and  land  of 
Vietnam.  We,  as  legislators,  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  moral  conscience  of  our 
Nation  will  not  be  at  ease  with  just  a 
partial  bombing  halt  but  will  continue  to 
be  troubled  until  we  have  peace — total 
peace. 

I  include  in  the  Record  this  entire  ar- 
ticle as  an  extension  of  my  remarks.  It 
follows: 
Church    Involvement   on    Vietnam    Grows 

.\merican  churches  and  churchmen  have 
recently  escalated  their  concern  over  the 
country's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  with  a 
preponderance  being  critical  of  the  war  and 
calling  on  the  U.S.  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  a  first  step  toward  nego- 
tiation. A  few  voices,  however,  have  sug- 
gested that  churches  should  not  take  specific 
poiiry  positions  on  the  war  but  rather  should 
(levcte  themselves  to  the  moral  questions  of 
the  conflict. 

In  Lieneral,  the  c:".urches  are  clustering 
;irour.d  the  "moderate  dove"  position,  with 
none  ci  them,  so  far  as  is  known  here,  tak- 
ing either  of  the  polar  stands  of  "unilateral 
withdrawal"  or  "eEciIation."  For  that  mat- 
ter, n -ne  of  them  are  known  to  have  en- 
dorsed the  prfsent  position  of  the  Johnson 
aaaiinistration  either. 

The  National  Counci!  of  Churches,  a  fed- 
eration of  most  of  the  major  Protestant  and 
Ertstcni  Orthodox  churclies  in  the  country, 
recent'y  calkcl  tipon  the  government  to  stop 
the  bomblrp  of  .Nortli  Vietnam  as  a  prel- 
ude to  seeking  a  negotiated  peace.  The 
rouncil  issued  its  recommendation  as  part  of 
a  larger  critique  of  American  foreign  policy. 


set  forth  in  a  5,000-v%'ord  statement  entitled 
"Imperatives  of  Peace  and  Responsibilities  of 
Power."  Other  measures  endorsed  in  the 
statement  Include  admission  of  mainland 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  recognition  of 
the  governments  of  Cuba  and  the  East  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  and  greater 
economic  and  political  cooperation  with  all 
communist  countries. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath,  president  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions and  spokesman  for  a  delegation  of  15 
Jev.-lsh.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
leaders  who  recently  completed  a  22-:!ay 
peace  mission  around  the  world,  called  upon 
Johnson  to  "reevaluate  present  United  States 
policy,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  an 
immediate  halt,  on  moral  .md  political  if 
not  military  grounds,  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vieti.am.  and  to  deescalate  the  level 
cf  milit.try  action  without  immediate  with- 
drawal." He  said  that  members  of  the  group 
also  agreed  that  the  United  States  should 
be  "continually  open  to  negotiation,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  services  of  the  secretary 
general  of  the  United  Nations." 

Taking  a  somewhat  stronger  position,  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church 
has  issued  a  statement  urging  that  the 
United  States  "Implement  verbal  offers  of 
negotiation  with  concrete  action,"  namely, 
that  a  new  effort  to  negotiate  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  ceasefire  declaration  by  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments The  bishops'  statement  declares: 
"The  sterile  rounds  of  demand  and  counter- 
demand,  accompanied  by  steady  escalation 
by  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  must  be  broken 
by  fresh  and  creative  action  by  one  of  the 
parties.  We  believe  the  United  States  should 
lake  this  initiative." 

In  contrast  to  the  above  positions,  the  Rev. 
Richard  John  Neuhaus,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Brooklyn  and 
a  leader  of  the  National  Emergency  Commlt- 
t,;e  ot  CIcrgv  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  stated  at  a  symposium  sponsored 
by  the  Council  on  Religion  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  that  church  opposition  to  the 
war  is  frequently  self-defeating  because  It 
focuses  on  policy  decisions,  such  as  ending 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  rather  than 
on  moral  principles. 

"What  v/e  disagree  with,"  said  Neuhaus, 
"is  the  whole  philosophical  and  theological 
assumption  that  the  State  Department  or 
the  American  way  of  life  can  be  the  artisan 
of  other  people's  destinies." 

A  related  position  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Carl  Henrv.  editor  of  the  conservative  Prot- 
estant Journal.  Chrifitianitij  Today.  Accord- 
ing to  Rev.  Henry,  "We  should  either  say  the 
war  is  j'ust  or  it's  unjust  and  then  leave  the 
rest  to  military  experts." 

Another  group,  consisting  of  29  prominent 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
clergymen,  has  released  a  420-page  Indict- 
ment of  U.S.  conduct  In  Vietnam,  which.  It 
charges,  has  been  marked  by  "consistent  vio- 
lation of  almost  every  International  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  rules  of  warfare."  The 
document,  entitled  "In  the  Name  of  America  " 
and  bound  in  red,  white  and  blue,  was  pub- 
lished by  Clergy  and  Lajrmen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam.  It  contains  16  chapters  of 
documentation  on  such  stibjects  as  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  the  use  of  napalm, 
the  destruction  of  huts  and  villages,  and  the 
care  of  refugees. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  the 
signers  state  that  despite  Its  quasllegal  for- 
mat, it  "does  not  purport  to  be  a  legal  brief." 
They  added,  however,  that  "there  Is  a  legal 
case  to  be  made  against  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam and  It  is,  we  believe,  a  devastating  one." 
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Tax  Deductible  Status  of  Sierra  Club 
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HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
latest  development  in  the  effort  of  the 
Tnternal  Revenue  Service  to  determine 
whether  contributions  to  the  Sierra  Club 
aie  tax  deductible.  ,..,...     too 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  IRfa 
curiously  and  suddenly  became  inter- 
ested in  the  tax  deductible  status  of  the 
Sien-a  Club  almost  2  years  ago,  when 
the  Sierra  Club  was  engaged  in  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  prevent  the  construc- 
ion  of  two  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
as  a  part  of  the  proposed  central  Arizona 

iiroject.  ,   .^ 

At  that  time  the  IRS  announced  to 
contributors  and  potential  contributors 
to  the  Sierra  Club  that  their  gi[ts  might 
rot  be  tax  deductible,  and  that  they 
could  be  claimed  only  under  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty  pending  a  determination  by 
IRS  If  the  IRS  were  to  find  that  'a  sub- 
stantial part"  of  the  Sierra  Club's  activi- 
ties consisted  of  attempting  to  mfluence 
legislation  during  the  years  of  1964. 
1965  and  1966,  then  contributions  to  the 
club 'would  not  be  deductible 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  Sierra  Club 
made  its  presentation  to  the  IRS  which 
then  studied  the  matter  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  1966  announced  its  intention  to 
-evoke  the  Sierra  Club's  status  as  an  or- 
ganization qualified  to  receive  deductibe 
contributions.  The  Sierra  Club  naturally 
protested  this  action  and  further  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  until  on  March 
13  of  this  year,  just  12  days  ago,  the  IRS 
district  director  finally  notified  the  club 
that  he  has  decided  to  sustain  the  find- 
ings of  the  hearing  officer.  The  Sierra 
Club  now  has  the  opportunity  to  request 
a  conference  in  the  national  IRS  office. 

The  Sierra  Club  executive  committee 
has  decided  to  pursue  all  administrative 
courses  and  then  go  into  the  courts,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary  m  an 
effort  to  regain  its  status  as  qualified  to 
recpive  tax-deductible  contnbutions. 

l' believe  that  the  Sierra  Club  even- 
tually will  win  this  fight.  But  it  does 
soem  to  me  to  be  grossly  unfair  for  the 
TRS  to   do  this  kind   of   damage   to   a 
-orthy  organization  without  being  re- 
quired to  give  more  than  the  most  per- 
functory of  explanations,  without  dis- 
closing its  own  standards  and  definition 
of  what  constitutes  "a  substantial  part 
of  vour  activities."  The  Sierra  Club  has 
approximately  60,000  members  who  par- 
ticipate  in   countless   hours   of   hi^.^"^' 
camping,    and    related    club    activities 
•\  hich  in  no  way  can  be  considered  as  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation.  Prob- 
ably the  large  majority  of  these  club 
•nembers  have  never  written  even  one 
'.etter  to  an  editor  or  a  congressman  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  conservation.  Per- 
haps if  they  had,  we  would  not  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  energy  arguing  ov;er 
the  unthinkable  idea  of  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  by  now  we  would 
have  our  National  Redwoods  Park. 


There  is  one  interesting  sidelight  to 
this  whole  procedure.  The  Sierra  Club, 
founded  in  1892,  had  39,000  members  in 
1966  when  the  IRS  first  threatened  Us 
ux  status.  Since  then  the  club  has  added 
21  000  members.  Thus,  it  might  appear 
that  the  IRS  has  done  the  club  a  favor^ 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
major  donations  both  to  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  conservation  organizations 
have  fallen  off  sharply  as  a  result  of  the 
IRS  action.  These  organizations  have  an- 
nual dues  to  support  their  always  de- 
pended on  contributions  over  and  above 
annual  dues  to  support  their  various 
worthwhile  programs. 

Ti'or  the  further  enlightenment  of  the 
Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  put  into  the 
Recokd  a  rpccnt  statement  made  by  iJr. 
Edgar  Wavbuin.  the  president  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
and  an  oditorial  broadcast  over  radio 
station  KCBS  in  San  Francisco: 

St.ntement  by  Dr.  Edgar  V^'aybxtrn 
President  of  the  Sierra  Club 
It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  the  IRS 
first  clouded  our  tax  status  by  Informing  us 
that  It  could  no  longer  guarantee  that  con- 
tributions to  us  made  after  June  10,  1966, 
Sd  be  considered  deductible.  They  sub- 
sequently examined  our  records  and  in  a 
23-page  letter  a  year  ago  December,  let  s 
know  that  ti-ey  intended  to  revoke  our 
charlt:..'ole  .^atus.  They  allowed  us  untU 
Mav  1967  to  show  why  this  should  not  be 
done  Our  attornevs  submitted  a  93-page 
presentation,  with  .supporting  exhibits,  that 
provided  what  we  think  was  abundant  evi- 
dence to  justify  a  reversal  of  the  »n'"«j^^S 
recommendation.  They  later  conferred  at 
length  with  the  club  treasurer,  and  the 
ca^e  was  submitted  six  months  ago. 

Considering  all  the  effort  that  has  gone 
, -to  th'«  case  and  the  wide  attention  it  has 
received  across  the  country,  we  hnd  the  let- 
■  -r  we  n-ceivod  today  a  bit  perfunctory. 
>he  IRS  alrradv  knows  t'nat  we  desire  a 
conference  in  its  national  office  us  -oon  as 
possible 


Depending  on  his  action  or  lack  of  It, 
we  11  know  whether  the  message  to  Congress 
vviis  for  constrvation  ...  or  merely  for  con- 
versation. 


Conservation  or  Conversation'' 
,An    editorial    broadcast    by    radio    station 

KCBS    in    San    Francisco    on    March    18. 

I'd 68  I 

Are  we  pclng  to  have  conservation  ■  ■  ■  <^r 
.A  con/ersaflon  about  it?  Earlier  th^ 
month  we  observed  National  Conservation 
Week  President  Johnson  issued  his  conser- 
vation message  to  Congress.  In  It,  he  under- 
scored the  importance  of  preserving  our 
naturr.l  resources  and  wilderness. 

On  the  heels  of  that  message,  another  Blg- 
nlflcant  event  took  place  In  Sati  F^anclsco^ 
The  Sierra  Club  lost  their  appeal  before  the 
local  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  issue  in  question  was  an  IRS  order  Is- 
.=ued  m  June.  1966.  It  revoked  the  tax- 
deductible  status  of  the  club.  The  rea^oii 
was  that  the  Sierra  Club  was  ^n  active 
lobbvlst.  Thus,  they  were  not  entitled  to 
theii^  tax-deductible  privilege.  "Hie  spring- 
board of  this  conflict  was  a  series  of  news- 
naper  ads.  The  full  pace  str.tements  were 
nubllshed  nationally.  They  condemned  the 
nroposed  dams  in  or  near  the  Grand  Canyon. 
imiTiedlatelv  thereafter,  the  IRS  issued  its 
order.  Many  viewed  the  action  as  a  punitive 

^Tn  our  view,  this  whole  sequence  of  events 
is  contradictory.  The  Sierra  Club  battled  on 
behalf  of  conservation.  The  President  called 
for  programs  support  conservation.  Yet,  tne 
IRS  coi^tends  such  activities  are  grounds  for 
nenaltv  Obviouslv,  there's  something  wrong. 
The  "case  will  be  carried  to  Washington. 
KCBS  applauds  the  Sierra  Club  for  their 
courage  and  conviction.  We  think  Issue  is 
important.  We  invite  President  Johnson  to 
exercise  his  influence  in  the  matter. 


Will  America  Also  Go  Down  the  Drain? 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OK    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo-.iday.  April  1.  1968 

--T-  --»\RRT;50N  Mr  Speaker,  ihe  \Vy- 
om'^-.i^'s^ate  Tiibune  at  Cheyenne  has 
repiinttd  in  its  March  20  (dition,  an  edi- 
toiial  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
February    11    itsue  of   the  AriZ.Mia   Re- 

' '^n  reprinting-  ihe  editorial.  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  editor,  James  M.  Flinchum. 

wroio: 

B.-cause  of  Its  timeliness,  the  .-searching 
questions  it  ask^.  and  the  di.«turbing  coii- 
clusions  It  draws,  we  feel  that  It  also  should 
be  made  available  t^:>  the  readers  of  thl.=  news- 
paper and  of  jiewspapers  elsewhere  in  tills 
country. 

In  brineint-  this  edlu.uial  to  iny  atten- 
tion. Wvomiir^  State  Auditor  Everett  T. 
Coiwnhi'V'.r  concurs  in  the  point  that 
.some  cnvrnmcntal  rc.-.earch  v-touvs  not 
onlv  are  spending  needlessly  the  ever- 
diminishia^;  supply  of  Federal  funds  but, 
iis  Mr.  Cuponliaver  puts  it : 

These  new  projects  are  taking  peo])Ie  away 
irom  the  University  of  Wyoming,  they  are  al- 
most dailv  taking  employees  fr..m  tne  State 
and  Irom  our  schools  by  paying  them  labu- 
lous  salaries. 

This  editorial  .aid  M/.  Co  lenhrvcr's 
u-entiifMu  ou.^naiiuii  aient  t-pecw!  cdii- 
sideraliun  as  we  face  an  unprecedented 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  American  do  - 
lar  and  our  ability  to  pay  our  bills 
abroad.  ^.      .   ,  ^ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  to 
whicli  I  have  referred,  in  tiic  nrcoRD.  as 
follow.^: 

Will  A.merica  Also  Go  Down  thf  Drain'' 
(Note  —The  following  editorial  us  reprinted 
in  Its  entiretv  from  the  Sunday.  Feb.  11  issue 
of  the  Anz^na  Republic.  Because  of  Its  tane- 
liness,  the  searching  question  it  asks,  ana  the 
disturblne  conclusion.=  it  draws,  we  feel  that 
it  also  should  be  made  available  t )  the  read- 
ers of  this  newspaper,  and  of  newspapers 
everywhere  in  this  country,  i 

••Oe-manv  will  militarize  herself  out  of 
existence,  England  will  expand  herself  out  of 
txistpnce.  and  America  will  spend  herself  out 
.'  rx'MenCP  "  So  said  Nikolai  Lenin  :n  1917. 
't-,prnianv  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy  Eng- 
land h>is  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  America  is  In 
■J:,e  i>rcK!c'-  .  i  doing  so. 

Our  cjui.trv  has  aircady  re.a-'hr^  tne  point 
•vhere  ^.ur  profiisatc  w.asteful,  extravagant 
and  unnecess.irv  government  spending  is 
th'-eatening  the  entire  future  of  our  nation 
and  our  people.  We  keep  being  rea.s-c^tired  that 
we  can  afford  all  those  billions,  that  the 
people"  need  or  want  thes*  expensive  pro- 
grams at  l.-me  and  abroad,  th:  t  we  on.y  owe 
our  huee  debt  to  oursH-.e-'.  But  the  dollar 
is  m  trouble.  Inflation  i-  incre^sinp-  V  e  are 
losing  gold  at  unprecedented  raTs.  Ana  t  :xes 
are  still  increasing. 

In  neo  our  total  federal  budget  was  $94 
billion.  Last  vear  it  was  almost  double  that— ■ 
617''  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for 
S18G  billion  U,T  1969.  And  every  stat^  is 
Micreaslna  expenses  pnd  increasing  taxes. 
Do    we    really    need    to    spend    all    these 
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biniona?  Do  "the  people"  want  to  be  taxed 
all  those  billions? 

There  have  been  112  "new"  federal  pro- 
(trams  since  1960.  The  President  has  asked  for 
16  new  ones  this  year.  Since  1960  only  one 
federal  program  haa  been  abolished.  All  the 
rest  have  been  Increased.  Congress  last  year 
increased  the  budget  by  tl3.5  billion— more 
than  the  biggest  total  budget  of  Roosevelt  s 
peacetime  years! 

We  have  spent  $152  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  interest  on  what  we  borrowed  to  spread 
this  money  around  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. What  good  did  It  do?  What  good  did 
It  do  you?  What  good  Is  it  doing  now? 

There  Is  $23  billion  "In  the  pipeline"  for 
foreign  aid  all  so  far  unspent.  Yet  the 
President  keeps  asking  for  more  and  more 
billions  to  add  to  It! 

Do  you  want  to  spend  the  $36.5  million 
Vice  President  Humphrey  Just  promised  to 
send  to  the  Ivory  Coast  while  the  President 
was  prop>.sing  a  tax  on  American  tourists 
i^oing  abroad? 

The  administration  Is  spending  millions 
to  beautify  our  highways  and  tear  down  ugly 
signs  At  the  same  time  it  is  spending  $5  mil- 
lion to  erect  new  signs  to  put  up  along  the 
highways! 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  finance  a 
$2  350  picnic  shelter  In  Manitowoc  County, 
wis  ■>  How  about  the  $2  5  million  we  spent 
to  build  nouses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro?  The  Si  mil- 
lion we  spent  on  trains  in  Thailand?  The 
$1  5  million  we  spent  on  a  WAC  barracks  In 
Maryland  Just  before  the  WACs  were  sent  to 
Florida?  Or  the  $45,000  flagpole? 

You  paid  $33,398  for  130  knobs  at  the 
Pentagon  that  retailed  at  only  $210.  You  paid 
for  27  000  tons  of  food  that  was  Just  plain 
"lost" "  overseas.  That  cost  $4.3  million,  or 
the  same  amount  that  an  entire  ctiy  of  10,000 
people  pay  each  >ear  In  income  taxes. 

You  are  paying  the  salaries  of  276,000 
more  federal  employes  this  year  than  last 
Non-defense  spending  has  almost  doubled 
since  1960  The  national  debt  has  increased 
14  times  since  1960.  Since  President  Johnson 
entered  the  White  House,  your  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  9  per  cent! 

The  federal  government  spends  $17  billion 
on  "research."  That  is  enough  by  itself  to 
wipe  out  th.s  vears  infliition-producing  defi- 
cit What  IS  this  research  for.'  Nobody  knows. 
The  Libnu-v  ui  Congress  tried  to  hud  out  uiid 
reported  th:it  nobouy  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  research  laboratories 
are  federallv  financed  or  where  they  are! 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
We'X  ire  spends  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
on  re-curch  programs  like  "Understanding 
the  Fourth  Grade  dlump  in  Creative  Thiiik- 
i-ig"  TVie  Commerce  Department  spent 
.$95  000  to  and  out  why  shipping  rales  are 
lower  on  imported  goods  than  exported  goods. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  financed 
a  studv  of  the  1966  governor's  campaign  in 
Marvlaiid.  What  on  earth  for?  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  $11,782  to  finance 
•'A  Social  Hlstorv  of  French  Medicine  1789- 
1815."  It  spent  $10,917  for  "Emergence  of 
Political  Leadership;   Indians  in  FIJI." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shelled 
out  $39,000  to  find  out  why  some  under- 
privileged vouths  reacted  favorable  to  "It's 
Whafs  Happening,  Baby"— a  nationally  tele- 
vised rock  and  roll  show  praising  the  Job 
Corps.  The  National  Science  Foundation  gave 
Stephen  Smale.  who  organized  demonstra- 
tions aimed  at  halting  troop  trains  In  Cali- 
fornia, $6,556  of  your  tax  money  to  go  to 
Europe  I 

U.S.  government  agencies  subsidize  with 
your  taxes  $2  billion  a  year  in  university  "re- 
search." The  result  has  been  that  40,000  pro- 
fessors have  stopped  teaching  to  do  federal 
"research."  Dr.  W.  T  Lippincott  of  Ohio 
State  University  calls  federal  research  grants 
"the  most  powerful  destructive  force  the 
higher  education  system  ever  faced." 
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Is  all  this,  and  much  more,  really  neces- 
sary? Is  it  even  de.sirable?  Does  it  do  any 
good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
support  it?  Do  you  demand"  these  services, 
implore  your  federal  government  to  start  new 
programs  at  tlie  rate  of  more  than  100  every 
10  years? 

The  average  American  is  being  taken  by 
his  government  and  its  sycophants  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars.  He  gets  nothing 
back  but  the  bills  for  hundreds  of  unneces- 
sary and  useless  programs  that  the  govern- 
ment loads  on  his  back. 

How  much  can  you  take?  How  much  can 
the  nation  take?  How  much,  before  we  go 
down  in  the  dust  under  this  intolerable 
burden? 

Unless  this  is  stopped— and  soon — Lenin 
will  be  proved  right  "America  will  spend  her- 
self out  of  existence"  and  we  will  all  lose 
the  "last  best  hope  of  earth"  to  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 
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The  Coalition  for  Youth  Action 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3  short 
months  ago  a  group  of  enteiTDrislng 
young  management  interns  at  the  Labor 
Department  surted  an  exciting  new  pro- 
gram to  establish  a  dialog  between  the 
youth  in  our  ghetto  ai-eas  and  college 
students  on  our  campuses.  The  Coalition 
for  Youth  Action  is  a  unique  program 
which  will  enable  the  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple to  take  a  greater  role  in  shaping  the 
society  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  hoped  this  direct  link  between 
young  Americans  in  and  out  of  college 
will  provide  the  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness needed  in  designing  new  methods  to 
meet  the  Nation's  manpower  needs. 

The  program,  for  which  an  initial 
grant  of  S300,000  in  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  experimental  and 
demonstration  funds  has  been  made, 
grew  out  of  a  proposal  made  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  by  25  Labor  De- 
partment management  interns.  The  in- 
terns, young  professionals  recently  out  of 
college,  visited  college  campuses  and 
communities  to  gage  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  young  adults  for  a  program 
that  would  enable  them  to  become  in- 
volved in  solving  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Response  at  the  local  level  to  the  plan 
was  good  and  the  Coalition  for  Youth 
Action  developed  and  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  Secretary  Wirtz,  who  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  it. 

Young  people  have  Ideas  and  energies — 

The  Secretary  said — 
and,  the  Government  has  resources.  I  Intend 
to    see    what    happens    when    the    two    are 
brought  together. 

The  program  calls  for  the  development 
at  the  local  level  of  "boards"  composed 
of  young  community  residents  and  col- 
lege students.  These  boards  •will  develop 
and  operate  projects  to  meet  commimity 
interests  and  needs  through  the  extensive 
use  of  student  volunteers.  The  Labor  De- 
partment will  fund  the  projects  through 
the  boards  but  will  not  direct  them.  Each 


project  will  grow  out  of  a  partnership 
between  young  adults  in  the  community 
and  local  college. 

As  a  basic  part  of  the  program,  local 
boards  will  be  encomaged  to  develop 
manpower-related  projects  that  reach 
the  poor  on  a  one-to-one  basis  through 
the  use  of  volunteers. 

Experience  gained  so  far  in  the  opera- 
tion of  manpower  programs  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  that  much  of 
the  remaining  unemployment  in  the 
coimtry  requires  case-by-case,  person- 
by-person,  attention.  Many  of  the  un- 
employed have  complex  personal  prob- 
lems that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
use  the  normal  employment  channels. 
Large  Government  programs  are  least 
effective  in  dealing  with  these  situations 
and  this  is  the  area  in  which  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Coalition  for 
Youth  Action  is  intended  to  work. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  high  degree  of  youth  participation 
in  its  decisionmaking — both  at  the  grass- 
roots and  the  Washington  level.  On  the 
local  level,  the  responsibility  for  shap- 
ing and  designing  project  proposals  rests 
entirely  with  ad  hoc  groups  of  young 
people.  On  the  National  level,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  guidelines 
and  funding  projects  has  been  vested 
completed  in  the  Coalition  for  Youth 
Action. 

The  coalition  is  also  exploring  a  num- 
ber of  other  special  projects — ranging 
from  experiments  in  curricula  to  de- 
veloping new  mechanisms  for  bringing 
young  people's  attitudes  and  opinion."-, 
into  the  policymaking  process. 

The  coalition  will  act  as  an  informa- 
tion center  to  young  people  for  Labor 
Department  programs  affecting  youth. 
It  will  also  function  as  a  sounding 
board  to  receive  suggestions  from  young 
people  on  ongoing  programs  and  ideas 
for  new  programs. 

In  this  short  time  proposals  have  come 
to  the  coalition  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try— a  response  which  shows  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  youth-to-youth  ap- 
proach is  both  meaningful  and  effective. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  in- 
novative and  vital  work  by  the  coali- 
tion be  given  our  support  and  I  urge 
that  It  be  continued. 


Georgia's  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mends the  Honorable  Frank  Alfred  Hayes 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JII 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Georgia  adopted  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  558  commending  the  Honorable 
Frank  A.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of 
pathology  and  parasitology,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  the  University  of 
Georgia.  This  resolution  praised  Dr. 
Hayes  for  his  contribution  to  wildlife  dis- 
ease study.  The  resolution  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Representative  Leon  Farmer  and 
Representative   Chappelle   Matthews  of 


Clarke  County  and  others.  I  submit  it  for 
Ssertion  in  the  Conoressional  Record 
that  it  may  be  read  by  Members  of  the 

SS.i™=.  UN.v,.s.iv  o,  oeo.o..:  .n-  po« 

Other  Purposes 

\Vhereas,  Honorable  Prank  AKred  Hayes 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  South- 
eastern Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study 
f^  the  university  of  Georgia,  School  of  Vet- 
ennar?  Medicine  and  has  served  as  Director 
since  its  inception;  and  -„,,„ 

'  Wnereas,  his  academic  and  "Bearch  efforts 
have  brought  world-wide  recognition  to  and 
refitted  great  credit  upon  the  University  of 

°  Whereas^he  has  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  his  profession  with  dedication  and 
effectiveness;  and  „-„^t„ 

Whereas,  he  has  pioneered  research  efforts 
m  Wildlife  Diseases  making  important  con- 
tributions to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 

""^Sow.therelore.  be  U  resolved  by  the  H^e 
ofRej^esentatiies  that  this  body  does  hereby 
cornLend  Honorable  Frank  Alfred  Hayes  for 
msTillgence,  foresight  and  effectiveness  as 
Director  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
wTldme  Disease  Study,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Georgia. 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Supports 
Occupational  Safety  Bill 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Mayor  Joseph  M,  Barr  of  Pitts- 
buS  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  has  submitted  a  most  con- 
structive statement  to  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  ^j^ich  I  am 
chairman,  in  support  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968— 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Mavor  Barr  stated: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  statistics 
that  much  needs  to  be  done  t«  protect  the 
workers  of  this  nation.  This  bill  will  go  far 
in  assisting  this  effort. 


Because  I  am  sure  our  collogues  wiU 
be  interested  in  the  views  of  the  J^S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  I  call  attention 
to  the  following  statement  on  H.R. 
14816— legislation  designed  to  save  work- 
ers' lives,  to  prevent  on-the-job  disabil- 
ities and  injuries,  and  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  a  healthful  environment  in 
which  to  perform  their  work: 

STATEMENT  BY  MaYOB  JOSEPH  M'  ^AKR  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  PRESIDENT  « V^^  .Yotfi  ^HE 
FEBENCE  OF  MAYORS,  ON  H.R.  1*816.  THE 
OCCI.TPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH    ACT    OF 

1968  ,^     ^ 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oPPO'-t^l^.  !° 
express  support  for  the  Occupational  Safety 
and lllatth  Act  of  1968  In  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

-niVre  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  stat  sties 
that  much  needs  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
workers  of  this  nation. 

This  bill  will  go  far  in  assisting  this  eflort. 
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It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  uniform 
nationwide  standards  protecting  our  workers 
which  will  reap  the  benefits  of  economy  of 
resources  and  efficiency  In  operating  proce- 
dure=  Tlie  economic  advantages  to  indiistry 
of  uniform  standards  and  specifications  have 
long  been   recognized. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  undertake  training  and  educational 
programs.  These  programs  will  be  of  immeas- 
urable value  to  states  and  local  governments 
in  meeting  the  manpower  shortage  of  quali- 
tied  personnel  responsible  for  occupational 
safetv  and  health  .     ^^ 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  welfare  would  be  »»thorlzed  to  pro- 
vide for  research  in  this  vast  held.  We  have 
accomplished  much  by  research  in  the  held 
of  health  and  other  disciplines.  Without  re- 
search ma.iv  of  our  lechnoloKical,  engineer- 
ing and  other  feats  would  have  been  un- 
realized. But  we  have  nexer  r.-ally  put  re- 
c^earch  techniques  to  work  for  us  in  tlie 
field  of  occupational  safety.  Thi.s  prograni 
of  research  could  be  of  untold  benefits  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country  and  the  na- 

'^'"'nir^bin  provides  authorization  of  grants 
u,ssist;,nce.  It  is  important.  !»o,*'f "  ^''^  ,""" 
forcement  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards.  We  recognize  that  states  need  ns 
.assistance.  It  is  important.  '^°^*^'"; ,^"^^"1 
derstand  that  many  local  governments  have 
great  resDonsibillties  to  provide  safety  and 
health  services  to  the  worlring  P0P"'f f"; 
This  is  true  particularly  in  aieas  v^here  the 
primary  objective  has  been  to  .afegu.Ard  the 
?uw.c  safety  and  health  but  the  o-erlap  for 
workers  has  been  substantial. 

Fire  prevention  Is  only  the  most  conspicu- 
ous ex.ample  of  such  activity.  The  emphasis 
Xn  to  the  saietv  movement  by  the  cata.s- 
frophicVr  angle  tire  of  1911  in  the  New  York 
garment  district  which  took  145  lives  is  wel 
known.    Local    tire    regulations    in    places   of 
employment    have    reduced    the    ch.inc^   o 
such  holocausts  occurring  again.  And  Con 
gress   has   taken   one   great   step   forward   in 
The  field  of  fire  prevention  by  its  passage  of 
the  Fire  Research  and  Salety  Act. 

All  cities  ..nd  municipalities  have  adoPt^d 
codes  and  ordinances  to  promote  health  and 
safetv  tav  maintaining  standards  of  construc- 
tion for  residences  and  public  buildings.  The 
safe  construction,  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  is  an- 
other area  where  local  regulations  and  en- 
forcement   have    played   an    important   role, 
cmes'building  a'nd  inspection  ciepartments 
regulate  and  inspect  elevators,  electrical  in- 
ta^ations,  plumbing,  "frigerating.  heating 
and  air  conditioning  units.  They  establish 
requirements  for  such  building  service  occu- 
patCs    as    window    cleaning.    Furthermore 
flcensmg  requirements  for  electricians    sta- 
tionary and  hoisting  engineers,  boiler  eleva 
tor   operators,   etc.,    also   contribute   to    Job 
safety    City  health  departments  have  a  pri- 
mary role  in  air  pollution  control  and  estab- 
lishing   sanitation    standards    In    places    of 

'"'s^ncriTea  a  continuing  policy  resolution 
of  the  U.S.  conference  of  Mayors  has  called 
on  all  members  cities  to  conduct  regular 
safety  programs  for  municipal  employees- 
not  onlv  to  cut  the  costly  toll  of  accidents 
and  injuries  but  as  "sound  municipal  man- 

""^But^vJe  should  be  able  to  do  inore 

Because  of  this  great  local  -[^P^^^'^'^'y 
for  worker  safety,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
amend  Section  17  of  the  bill  before  you.  The 
amendrnent  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
S"  To  make  grants  -to  the  states  and 
other  public  bodies  to  assist  them  In  iden 
trying  their  needs  and  responsibilities  In  the 
area  of  occupational  safety  and  health  and 
to  develop  plans  for"  assisting  both  evels  of 
government  in  the  enforcement  of  safety  and 
health  programs. 
Thank  you. 
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Joe  Martin's  Newspaper  Records  His 
Death  and  Funeral 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OP    MASS.^CHU.SF-TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr.   BATES.   Mr.   Speaktr.   as   we   in 
the  Congrc-^s  contmue  tn  honor  the  mem- 
ory   of    our    beloved    lormer    Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  '.t  i.*  e.specially  ap- 
propriate that  we  qu.ic  Irom  the  news- 
paper which  he  proudly   ijubh.'^lied   lor 
manv   v.ais.   the  EveniH'-'  Chronicle   of 
North  Attlpboro.  Ma.-^s  .  Joe'.s  llomelo^^n. 
The  articles.  incUidin-  uibutcs,  print- 
ed in  the  Chronicle  ccnccnutiL  Joe  Mar- 
tin's death  and  funeral  contribute  much 
to   the  ix>nnanent   record  of  this  ureat 
man   I  .should  als.o  nou  that  ,similar  ac- 
counts appeared  in  a  >ecoiid  nev..spaper 
of  which  he  was  publi'^lier,  llie  Sentinel 
of  Franklin.  Mass  . 

Along  with  picture  !ut:hh-^lits  ol  nis 
career  and  uumeious  othei-  tributes  by 
local  area  inends.  Joe  .Martin's  paper 
reported  the  story  u\er  3  da\s  Pertinent 
excerpts  follow: 

(From  the  North  Altleborn   (Mass  ,    Evening 
Cliroiucle.  Mar  7,  19681 

PORMFR      SPF.AKJR     JOF      MARTIN      DlfS-^TOWN 
MOIRNS  DEATH   OF  BEI.oVED   FaVORHF.  SON 

Joseph  W  Martin  Jr.  the  son  of  a  North 
Attleboro  blarksmitl.  who  became  a  towering 
liaure  in  Ameri-..n  p.  laics,  died  yesterday  In 
Hollvwood.  F!^>     at  tlie  aee  of  «3 

The  former  House  Speaker,  wl.ose  career  iri 
Washington  spanned  more  Mian  40  years  arid 
made    him    ..n    intimate   ..f   countless    word 
neure-^  was  strirken  .d  hl.'^  \nration  retreat  in 
Fort   i:auclercl.ue    .aui    taken    to   HoUyw-<x,ds 
Memorial  Hospital,  where  he  succunibed.  He 
w,as  the  publisher  of  the  Sentinel  i  of  1-Yank- 
lin   Mass  1  and  the  Nr.rth  Attleboro  Chronicle^ 
His     pa.ss!ng     evoked     .t     kaleidoscope     oT 
memories  ur  his  hmnetown  inrlmates  and  for 
those  in  pubUc  life  wi.o  sought  !iis  .ounsel 
and  waped  the  polulcal  struggles  of  the  na- 
tions capita!  with  him— or  against  lam-  lor 
two  ceneration.-= 

He  was  a  naure  of  prcminence  in  the  na- 
tions highest  coun-lls  ilirough  two  wars,  a 
depression,  and  a  h..!f  d-.i-en  ;,<iministratlons 
"nd    at   one    tir.iC    was    only    the    proverbial 
heartbeat  away  from  th.e  presidency. 

But  his  hometown   Knew   him   .is  a  quiet, 
stolid,     friendly     man     who-e     '"^^^f^  J«^ 
names,  faces,  and  the  problems  of  his  con 
stituents  bordered  on  the  mystical. 

When  ue  returned  home  from  the  political 
battles  of  Capitol  Hill,  he  either  rested  at  the 
family  home  on  Grove  St.  or  held  -"^^t  in  the 
offices  of  the  Evening  Chronicle  ''^  behind  on 
old-fashioned  rolltop  desk  at  the  A  T  Parker 

Insurance  Co.  ,.„„„ 

His  career  m  Congress  spanned  42  >ears- 
from  1924  to  1966-but  his  life  as  a  public 
figure  began  much  earlier  Joe  was  only  24 
wlen.  with  ^1,000  of  his  owii  ^^f'^'f^^^^f 
money  and  S9,000  furnished  by  lo^-*!  bti^'" 
nessmen,  he  purchased  the  Chronicle  and  be- 
came the  nation's  youngest  publisher. 

Even  earlier,  at  21.  he  had  been  a  reluc- 
tant candidate  for  the  North  Attleboro  School 
committee,  absorbing  one  of  his  rare  politi- 
cal defeats  by  a  scant  35  votes. 

And  he  was  already  a  businessman  when 
he  began  selling  newspapers  at  the  age  or 
six  to  supplement  his  family's  Income 

\g^  enough  ballplayer  to  receive  a 
scholarship  offer  irom  Dartmouth,  Joe  by- 
pl^^  couege  life  to  continue  helping  with 
the  support  of  his  family. 

I  gcSd  student  m  high  school.  ^^J^^^^- 
uated  with  high  honors  at  17  and  foreshad- 
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owed  hia  newspaperlng  career  by  accepting 
a  reporter's  Job. 

■LECTBD    STATE    LEOISLATOH 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  mld-twentlee, 
he  waa  developing  a  growing  intereet  In  poli- 
tics, stimulated  by  his  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  friends  candidacy  for  the  legisla- 
tor. At  27,  he  decided  to  take  a  crack  at  the 
legislature  himself,  and  won  election  by  an 
easy  margin.  He  remained  there  for  three 
years  and  served  a  similar  term  In  the  state 
senate. 

After  taking  five  years  off  from  the  politi- 
cal wars,  Joe  accepted  the  key  post  of  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, and  held  the  job  until  he.  himself. 
became  a  member  of  congress  in  1924. 

He  served  through  the  administrations  of 
CooUdge  and  Hoover,  survived  the  Demo- 
cratic sweep  of  1932.  and  gradually  rose  In 
power  within  OOP  ranks.  Early  In  his  career, 
he  was  named  to  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

By  1936.  he  had  won  sufficient  respect  to 
be  named  eastern  campaign  manager  for  the 
presidential  election,  later  becoming  assist- 
ant to  the  leader  of  the  House  minority. 

Joe  was  regarde<i  as  a  key  figure  in  the 
genefls  of  a  Republican  resurgence  In  1938 
when,  with  the  North  Attleboro  man  func- 
tioning AS-  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  the  GOP 
doubled  its  strength  In  the  House.  He  be- 
came Republican  leader  of  the  congress  in 
1939. 

From  that  point  on,  he  became  the  man 
to  see  In  the  congress — an  expert  "cloakroom 
politician"  who  could  settle  Issues  in  a  quiet, 
direct  way  without  the  flamboyance  which 
characterized  the  style  of  many  politicians. 

BECOMES    SPEAKER 

By  1946.  his  preeminence  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  he  became  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  to  become  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  respected  ligures  on  thp  n  ttlonal 
political  scene  over  a  span  of  20  more  ye.irs 
after  he  achieved  the  political  pinnacle  for 
the  first  time,  a  pinnacle  he  was  to  share  over 
the  next  few  years  with  his  friend  and  col- 
league. Democrat  Sam  Ravburn  of  Texas.  He 
also  was  chairman  of  the  GOP  National  Con- 
vention five  times. 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's  mos*: 
eligible  bacht>lor";.  Joe  never  married,  le.idinp 
a  circumspt?ct,  abstemious  private  life 
whether  he  was  In  Washington  or  at  home. 

His  home  on  Grove  St.  bore  to  the  visitor 
the  earmarks  of  a  museum  of  national  his- 
tory— an  archives  of  mementoes  from  of  na- 
tionally and  internationally  famous  person- 
ages from  all  walks  of  life.  He  accumulated 
scores  of  gavels  during  his  travel.s.  and  one, 
appropriately  enoush,  still  maintains  order 
at  meetings  of  the  North  Attleboro  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

SCHOOL    BEARS    N.\ME 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  a  (grateful  home- 
town named  Its  new  elementary  school  o!T 
Landry  Ave.  the  Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.  Ele- 
mentary School.  No  other  living  person  had 
ever  been  so  honored. 

Governor's  Tribvte   to  an-   Old   Fkiend 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe  today  led  state  offi- 
cials in  mourning  the  de.\l.h  of  former 
Speaker  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Governor  Volpe  said,  "Speaker  Martin's 
death  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Ma.-.--a-hu'pf*s.  but  to  the  entire  country.  His 
untlr.ug  eUorts  in  the  cau.«;e  of  good  govern- 
ment will  be  ever  remembered. 

"I  was  mo.'t  proud,"  the  Governor  con- 
tinued, "to  be  able  to  number  him  among 
mv  long-time  friends,  and  his  counsel  and 
advice  were  always  welcomed  by  me  as  they 
were  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

"Joe  Martin  contributed  greatly  to  the  wel- 
fare 01  his  fellow  men  and  served  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  one  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  others." 
[From  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.)   Evening 

Chronicle.  Mar.  8,  1968) 
L.  B.  J..  Ike,  and  H.  S   T.  Laud  Joe — Former 

Speaker  Died  of  Ruptured  Appendix 
Presidents  John.'^on.  Eisenhower,  and  Tru- 
man were  among  the  national  leaders  who 
pavised  today  to  pay  homage  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman Joscpii  W.  M.irtin  Jr.,  who  died 
Wednesday  in  Florida. 

An  auiupsy  ii;is  disclosed  that  the  83-year- 
old  former  House  speaker  succumbed  to  peri- 
tonitis resulting  frcm  a-  ruptured  appendix. 
His  body  .irrlved  home  last  night  for  Mon- 
day's funeral. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Mr  Martin,  a  congressman  for  42  years, 
collapsed  at  the  Port  Lauderdale  home  of  his 
nephew.  George  Kelley.  Peritonitis  apparently 
set  in  quickly,  causing  a  fatal  inflammation 
of  the  inner  organs,  according  to  the  medical 
examiner  Mr  Martin  succumbed  enroute  to 
the  Hollywood.  Pla  ,  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  report  added  that  Mr.  Martin  probably 
was  unaware  of  the  rupture  which  "is  not 
necpss.irily  painful"  in  a  person  of  advanced 
years. 

It  is  expected  the  town  offices  will  be  closed 
during  the  funeral  In  a  special  tribute  to 
the  vet.pran  legislator,  school  children  will 
iiuld  special  assembly  programs  Monday.  The 
principals  at  all  scliools  wll  give  appropriate 
talks,  and  special  musical  programs  will  be 
presented. 

Tiie  town's  s'-hool  youngsters  will  send  a 
lar;;e  aoral  arrangement  and  the  Joseph  W. 
M.irvin  School  building  committee  will  send 
a  sEt.'ond  floral  piece. 

president's  tribute 

P!-e;-dent  JoiiTison  lauded  the  former 
sp.Mker  as  a  statesman  "who  placed  the  na- 
t.jns  trust  first.  For  half  a  century,  Joe 
Martin  demonstrated  the  finest  qualities  of 
let'i.-^lator  and  st:uesraan."  the  President  said. 
•Among  tiiose  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  and 
work,  rt  long  liouis  at  his  side,  he  will  be 
miffed  but  aifectlonately  remembered." 

■  He  sto<id  always  on  the  side  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  principles  of  representative 
government.  Pew  men  have  contributed  more 
to  t'leir  piirty  or  tlieir  country,"  was  the 
tribute  paid  by  Ray  Bliss,  Republican  na- 
Tlon.;l  tiiairman. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  said  he  had 
lost  'a  dear,  long-time  friend.  During  my 
time  as  president,  he  was  a  loyal  and  efficient 
associate  and  ^■alued  counselor." 

Another  former  president.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, said  he  was  "deeply  sorry"  to  hear  of 
Mr  Martins  de.ith  and  declared  that  the 
North  Attleboro  man  "served  with  distinc- 
tion" in  the  r')ngress. 

Gov.  Volpe  led  the  state  officials  who 
mourned  the  ioimer  congressman,  who  served 
as  botii  .1  representative  and  as  a  senator  at 
the  state  level  before  moving  on  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  governor  praised  Mr.  Martin's  "untir* 
ing  ^.'lortE  in  the  c:iusc  of  good  government" 
and  said  ho  will  be  "ever  remembered." 

Rpp.  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Illinois,  deputy 
Republican  leader,  said  the  nation  owes  Mr. 
M:\rtm  "a  debt  of  jiratitude  for  keeping  the 
t  vo-partv  system  alive." 

Rep.  Carf  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  Democratic 
floor  leader,  said  "few  men  have  known  the 
House  as  Joe  Martin  knew  it,"  and  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs  of  Louisiana  said  Mr.  Martin  was  "de- 
void of  pomp  and  circumstance." 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  praised  Mr. 
Martin  for  his  "long  and  distinguished  public 
service,"  but  said  "many  will  remember  Joe 
Martin  as  one  of  the  nicest,  truest,  kindest 
men  Imaginable.  There  will  never  be  another 
quite  like  him.  His  life  will  remain  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us." 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  praised 
the   former   speaker   as   "a   great   and   good 
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State  House  Honors  Ex-Speaker  Joe  Martin 
The   following   resolution   was    offered   by 
Representative  Donald  Bliss  of  North  Attle- 
boro in  the  State  House  on  Thursday : 

'Resolution  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  of  North  Attleborough. 

"Whereas.  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  learns  with  great  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
In  the  Commonwealth,  former  United  States 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Attleboix)ugh.  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1924  to  1966:  and 

"Whereas,  His  political  career  dates  back 
to  1911  when  he  was  first  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  later  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate;   and 

"Whereas.  During  twenty  years  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  Re- 
publican Leader,  having  been  Speaker  in 
1947-1948  and  1953-1954,  as  Minority  Leader 
until  1959,  in  addition  to  which  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  five  consecutive  Republican 
National  Conventions  starting  with  the  one 
in  1940;  and 

"Whereas,  The  memory  of  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr.  will  always  recall  to  mind  a  hard 
working  man  of  great  amiability  and  un- 
questioned integrity,  a  capable  and  con- 
scientious legislator  who  stood  as  a  sym- 
bol of  unselfish  devotion  to  public  service; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  expresses  its  deep 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Joseph  W.  Martin 
Jr.;  and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered into  the  Journal  of  the  House  and  an 
engrossed  copy  thereof  be  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  family  of 
the  late  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr." 

Plan  Scholarship  Memorial  for  "Joe" 

The  Kiwanls  Club  announced  today  that  it 
will  create  a  "Joe  Martin  Memorial"  scholar- 
ship fund  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  for- 
mer House  speaker  who  died  Wednesday  In 
Florida. 

The  club,  acting  with  the  approval  of  the 
Martin  Family,  is  asking  that  donations  be 
made  to  the  fund  in  lieu  of  flowers  at  Mon- 
day's funeral  services. 

When  the  campaign  is  concluded,  the 
ftmds  win  be  Included  either  in  the  North  At- 
tleboro Scholarship  Foundation  or  will  be 
established  as  a  permanent  separate  fund  In 
Its  own  name. 


Herald  L.^uds  GOP's  "Grand  Old  Man" 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  In  an  editorial 
on  the  death  of  former  Speaker  Joe  Martin 
said: 

"In  American  society,  rising  from  modest 
beginning  to  power  and  fame  is  not  unique. 
But  few  men  have  risen  as  far  and  stayed  at 
the  top  as  long  as  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.. 
whose  career  was  service  to  that  society. 

"Son  of  a  North  Attleboro  blacksmith,  Mr. 
Martin  served  42  years  in  Congress,  half  of 
that  time  as  Republican  leader  of  the  House. 
He  presided  over  more  GOP  national  conven- 
tions (five)  than  any  other  man.  As  Speaker 
of  the  House  when  Harry  Truman  was  Preei- 
dent,  the  Massachusetts  Republican  was  the 
proverbial  heart-beat  away  from  the  Presi- 
dency. And  some  GOP  leaders  thought  of  him 
as  a  potential  nominee  for  the  office. 

"While  he  was  recognized  as  a  national 
leader  of  great  influence  and  capability, 
many  of  his  constituents  back  home  in  Mas- 
sachusetts knew  him  also  as  a  friend  they 
could  turn  to  fcr  aid  with  small  problems 
as  well  as  great.  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  heip.  The  people's  trust  In  him  was  re- 
flected in  his  21  successful  campaigns  for  his 
House  seat. 

"For  many,  one  of  the  sharpest  memories 
of  Joe  Martin  is  the  good  grace  with  which 
he   accepted   the   end   of  his   public   service 


when  It  did  finally  come.  He  showed  no  blt- 
Sn^  when  a  GOP  caucus  voted  to  rep  a^e 
Wm  iis  leader  with  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck 
^959.  And  in  1966,  when  Margaret  MHeck- 
^r  defeated  him  in  the  primary,  he  took  It 
philosophically  and  was  able  to  quip:  If  I  m 
the  Republican  party's  Grand  Old  Man. 
someone  forgot  to  tell  them  (the  voters) . 

■But  one  election,  of  course,  does  not  dis- 
lodge a  title  earned  by  a  Ufetlme  of  accom- 
oVJhment.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  dead  thU 
^.eek  at  83.  was  in  truth  and  will  remain  in 
^'emory  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  GOP.  as 
vcell  as  a  good  public  servant. 


iF'om  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Evening 
'  chronlcle.Mar.  11,1968] 

TOWN  BIDS  Farewell  to  Beloved  Joe  Mar- 
tin—Hundreds ATTEND  PINAL  RrTES  FOR 
FORMER    SPEAKER 

Former  Congressman  Joseph  'W.  Martin 
jr  was  eulogized  as  "a  good  Christian  and 
V^jentleman  to  the  core"  this  foreiioon  as 
N.rrth  Attleboro  bade  farewell  to  Its  most 
f.'.mous  native  son  during  a  requiem  Mass  at 
St   Mary's  Church. 

The  words  were  uttered  by  the  Most  Key. 
Trmes  L.  Connolly,  DD,  bishop  of  the  Fall 
mver  Diocese,  during  a  service  attended  by 
>„qh  state  and  national  figures  ^nd  M^^ 
Martin's  lifelong  friends  from  North  Attle- 

'''iTundreds  listened  solemnly  to  the  bishop's 
..vords  while  hundreds  more  stood  outside  the 
r'nirch  to  share  in  the  valedictory  to  the  83- 
.,f  r-old  former  Hotise  speaker. 
■  The  Bishop  linked  Mr.  Martin  With  the 
„  uiy  statesmen  who  have  served  the  nation 
.;„m  Massachusetts,  declaring  that  few  of 
^h.m  could  match  his  "simple  loyalty  and 
devotion"  to  the  cause  of  public  service. 

■Joe  Martin  made  friends  because  he  wa.«; 
-=  -riend"  the  Bishop  declared.  "Goodness 
be''  .ncs  to  God.  taut  kindness  Is  certainly  the 
mark  of  a  good  Christian  and  a  eentleman 
If,  the  core.  These  were  the  characteristics 
of  this  man." 

onlookers  stood  10  deep  along  the  chiirch 
ciMrways  as  prominent  personalities  filed 
ir.to  the  sanctuary  for  the  10  o'clock  ser%-lce. 
Mnong  those  present  were  former  U.S. 
senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Attorney  Gen- 
crrl  Elliot  C.  Richardson,  Lt.  Gov.  Francis 
S.-cent  Congresswoman  Margaret  M. 
H'^ckler,  who  succeeded  the  former  House 
M;caker  In  Congress;  Massachusetts  Con- 
izressmen  William  Bates.  Hastings  Keith 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  F.  Bradford  Morse,  and 
Rhode  Island's  Robert  Tlernan. 

Former  Attv.  General  Edward  McCormack, 
Commissioner  of  Administration  Anthony 
DoFalco,  former  Congressman  Laurence  Ciir- 
.1.  State  Senator  John  F.  Parker.  District 
\ttv  Edmund  Dlnls,  Mrs.  Robert  Amesbury 
ini  Mrs.  Georgia  Ireland  of  the  Republican 
state  Committee.  State  Senator  John  M. 
Q.anlan.  Norfolk  County  Register  of  Deeds 
I  Thomas  Schlne,  city  and  town  officials 
'r  m  the  Attleboros,  Plalnvllle,  and  other 
[■■  mmunltles;  and  Judge  Edward  A.  Lee 
presiding  Justice  of  the  Fourth  District 
(■,-.irt. 

\  number  of  former  St.  Mary's  priests  at- 
•tnded  the  service,  either  as  participants  or 
Ks  mourners.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Stanton,  a 
'  -mer  curate  here  and  now  ser\-ing  at  St. 
•'arv's  cathedral  in  Fall  River,  ^as  the 
'-aeon  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  G.  Consldlne. 
n-.ther  former  curate  now  serving  at  ot. 
Mary's  Church  in  South  Dartmouth,  was 
v.odeacon. 

Deacons   of    honor    were   the    Rev.   Dav  d 

OBrien  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul   Church  In 

Fall  River  and  the  Rev.  Howard  A.  'Waldron, 

nother    former    local    curate    new    at    St. 

Thomas  More  Church  In  Somerset. 

Also  participating  were  Msgr.  Ra>'"0'^5 
consldlne  of  the  diocesan  hierarchy,  the  Rev. 
Reginald  Barrette,  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
who  functioned  as  master-of-ceremonl^; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Blottman.  St.  Marys 
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curate    who    assisted    the    master-of-cere- 

monles. 

Burial  was  In  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 
Over  1,300  Pay  Homage  to  Late  Joe  Martin 
Public  and  private  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  converged  on  the  Sperry-DeBlols  Fu- 
neral Home  during  the  weekend  to  pay 
homage  to  late  former  Congressman  Joseph 
W    Martin.   Jr. 

More  than  1,300  persons,  including  U^S. 
senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  and  several  con- 
gressio.ial  personalities,  thronged  the  iunerai 
home  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  honor  the 
former  House  speaker,  whose  death  last 
Wednesday  In  Florida  ended  a  career  which 
spanned  more  than  40  years  of  eminence 
in  Washington  political  circles. 

Congresswoman  Margaret  M  Heckler,  the 
only  person  to  defeat  Mr.  Martin  ^  a  'con- 
gressional election,  appeared  and  pa'd  h" 
final  respects,  as  did.  Congressman  Robert 
McClorv  of  Illinois,  Senator  John  P.  ParKer 
of  Tavinton,  former  Masachusetts  Attorney 
General  Clarence  Barnes  of  Mansfield  Jaryls 
Hunt,  former  president  of  the  MH.ssachusetts 
senate;  and  Industrial  leaders  from  through- 
out the  area 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  called  the 
funeral  home  Sunday  night  and  expressed 
h  "regret  at  his  Inability  to  attend  todays 
rites  The  Rotarv  and  Kiwanls  Clubs  sent 
deTegatlons,  and  the  Elks  and  VFW  con- 
ducted rituals  at  the  funeral  home 
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"In  spite  of  these  honors,  however.  Con- 
gressman Martin   remained   throughout  his 
fareer  deeply  Interested  in  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  "individual  members  of  his  con- 
stituency.  NO    one   approached    either    Joe 
Martin  or  his  staff  with  a  problem  they  did 
not  try  to  solve.  If  ever  there  was  a  congress- 
man ^ho  bore  in  mind  his  -sponsibi  ity  to 
the    individuals   he   rcpresenttd.    it    ^^^s    he^ 
"The  great  good  will  he  built  up  o%er  the 
years  was  evident  in   his  successive  reelec- 
tlons.  It  wn^  also  evident  in  the  muiy  cffl- 
claV  honors  he  received.  Throughout  his  life 
^j^-  Martin  was  loyal  to  the  principles  that 
had  served  him  so  well  in  hl.s  own  career 
Sometimes  that  loyalty  made  him  the  object 
^"entle  satire  from  his  I«^'»-\"Pnf  "^, 
but  in  the  long  run  It  won  even  their  liking 

^""nits'^cUv  always  found  'Joe'  Martin  re- 
sponsive toiu  needs.  Over  the  years,  it  grew 
tb  regard  him  tis  a  friend  tis  well  as  a  con- 
CTc'.sman.  And  it  is  to  an  old  and  good  friend 
that  Pall  River  pays  Congressman  Joseph 
W  Martin  Jr  ,  former  speaker  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  its  last  respects. 
He  win  be  remembered." 


nationalist    CHINESE    IRtBUTE 

Meanwhile.  mes.saees  of  condolence  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  town  from  ul  over 
the  world.  One  of  the  messages  .am.-'  from 
Natior;ali.-,t  Chinese  President  ana  Madam 
Chiang  Kal-Chek,  who  said  they  were  deep- 
'V  T'e\e:i  to  Kar:.  of  the  passnrj  of  our  old 
frlenk  Speaker  Martin.  Tl-.e  worid  will  long 
remembir  him  for  his  valiant  courage  and 
unflinching    stand    for    righteousness     and 

^"-ms  loss  is  not  only  to  his  country  but 
to  all  freedom-lovlng  People  everywhere. 

The  wire,  addressed  to  Albert  L^  M^;*'"; 
the  late  congressman's  brother  and  editor 
of  the  North  Attleboro  Chronicle  said.  To 
you  and  other  members  of  his  family,  we 
send  our  heartfelt  condolences." 

NEIGHBORING  TOWN   MESSAGE 

The  Plalnvllle  Board  of  Selectmen  also  ex- 
pressed grief  on  its  part  and  in  behalf  of  the 
neoDlp  of  the  nelehbortng  commurUty. 
^^^joe-  as  his  friends  and  neighbors  used 
to  call  him.  was  Mr.  North  Attleboro  and  Mr. 
integrity  to  all  of  us.  both  young  and  old. 
and  a  model  bv  which  to  live  our  own  lives. 
•Vs  he  advanced  in  the  service  of  Ws  coun- 
try and  of  his  constituents  through  the 
various  stages  of  his  political  career  the 
letter  said,  "his  name  was  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  statesnian  a 
ientleman,  and  a  symbol  of  honesty  and  in- 
ti»?rltv  in  political  olSce.' 

He  was  "a  man  who  throughout  his  more 
than  three  generations  of  Po"tl"'  ^^^^  "«y" 
forgot  his  district,  his  home  to^n  or  h.s 
friends  vMd  neighbors,"  the  letter  .<:ald.  Eve 
when  he  was  next  in  line  for  the  presidency^ 
his  friends  had  no  fear,  because  they  knew 
that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  and  foe  had 
to  assume  the  highest  office  in  our  land,  he 
wt-,3  qualified,  honest,  and  able  to  lead  our 
nation." 

Herald  News  in  Tribute  to  "Joe" 
The  Pall  River  Herald  News  in  an  editorial 
on  the  death  of  Joe  Martin  .'aid: 

■■From  1924  to  1966  Joe  Martin  represented 
this  congressional  district  In  Washington^ 
During  tLt  long  period  of  time  he  rose  to 
one  of  the  highest  positions  In  the  nation^  He 
was  t7rtce  speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atlves.  and  for  part  of  the  f.rst  term  of  Presi- 
dent Harrv  Truman,  he  was  next  In  line  for 
the  presidency.  For  20  years  he  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  Republicans  in,  the  House,  and  for 
all  those  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  m  Washington. 


Ethici  Code  a  Farce 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.^^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr  EDWARDS  ol  Calilornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year,  the  Dodd  and  the 
Poweil  ca.'.c.s  centered  our  national  at- 
tention on  the  alway.s  important  but  too 
often  ignored  question  of  coni^re-.^:onal 
cthicr,.  With  all  the  l^ue  and  en'  for 
.standard,s  of  ethical  conduct  and  the 
rlarin^  cxpo.<^ure  of  abuses,  tho:*  of  us 
who  have  long  urped  the  adoption  of 
such  standard:^  on  a  regular  and  legal 
basis  were  hopetul  for  action. 

A  bipartisan  Hdu.^e  committee  was  set 
UP  studies  were  conducted,  recommenda- 
tions made.  Yet  for  all  this,  we  are  no 
further  alons  than  beforc-loopholes 
pervade  these  recommendations  .mst  as 
they  do  present  law  on  political  and  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

-The  San  Jose  Mercury,  the  ma.ior 
newspaper  of  the  '.'rowin-  San  Jose. 
Calif  metropolitan  area,  has  done  a 
public  service  in  analyzing  the  rccom- 
m^ndation-s  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
•ird--  of  Official  Conduct  m  an  editorial 
in  their  March  18.  1968.  edition.  Because 
of  the  significance  of  this  question  and 
the  perccptiveness  of  the  Mercury  ana  y- 
sis  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ethics  Code  a  Farce 
The   committee  on   Standards   of   OfHclal 
conduct    of    the   House    of   R^P^^^^h^"^^ 
labored  mightily  for  an  entire  year  and  last 
week  broueht  forth  an  ethical  mouse. 

-The  eight-point  "code  of  ethics"  produced 
bv  the  committee  is  half-hearted  in  coiicep- 
tion  and  self-defeating  in  operation.  It  wiu 
do  nothing  to  increase  public  ''f-P^t  ffj,  °^ 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  House.  ^  ^  w„  T»«n 

The  bipartisan  committee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Melvln  Price  iD-IU.) .  simply  wasted  a  year  or 
Its  time.  For  example:  „„„.„ 

The  "code  of  ethics"  requires  a  House 
member  to  file  a  statement  of  o'^^^^hlP  °^ 
interests  of  $5,000  or  more  In  any  business 
"doing  a  substantial  business"  with  the  gov- 
ernment or  subject  to  government  regulation 
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or  from  which  he  received  $1,000  or  more  in 
Income  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  filing  requirement  would  apply  to  in- 
terests held  by  members  of  a  congressman's 
family  if  the  congressman  "constructively 
controlled  "  those  interests. 

In  addition,  the  House  member  would 
have  to  name  any  professional  body  that 
paid  him  $1,000  or  more  for  a  service  and 
list  the  source  of  all  income  of  $5,000  or 
more  tendered  for  "services." 

It  sounds  morally  stern  and  high-minded, 
but  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing  in  terms  of  tell- 
ing the  public  who  is  paying  a  congressman 
how  much  for  what.  For  example: 

No  cash  figures  need  be  filed,  only  the 
sources  of  income. 

A  congressman  would  be  required  to  list, 
in  a  sealed  envelope  filed  with  the  ethics 
committee,  the  amount  of  his  outside  in- 
come. 

The  committee,  however,  could  not  open 
the  envelope  unless  seven  of  its  12  members 
decided  that  dl.sclosure  was  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Committee  investigations  normally  would 
be  undertaken  only  upon  a  sworn  complaint 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  House,  though 
a  non-members  sworn  complaint  might  be 
examined  by  the  committee  if  three  or  more 
House  members  refused  to  pass  the  complaint 
along  to  the  committee. 

In  otHef  words,  the  only  persons  qualified 
to  Judge  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
House  are  the  members  of  the  House.  The 
public  has  no  right,  in  the  ethics  commit- 
tee's view,  to  know  who  is  paying  Repre- 
sentatives how  much  for  what,  and  anybody 
who  wants  a  complaint  examined  mu.st  be 
able  to  scare  up  at  least  seven  out  of  12 
votes  on  the  committee — if  he  can  get  his 
complaint  to  that  Ixxly  at  all. 

In  terms  of  public  disclosure,  the  com- 
mittees recommendations  are  a  farce  and 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  citizenry. 
The  recommendations  are  worse  than  no 
action  at  all  since  they  were  drawn  patently 
to  avoid  disclosure — which  amounts,  after 
all.  to  an  attempt  to  deceive,  an  unethical 
act  in  Itself. 


Requiem  for  Father  Michael  J.  Quinn 
of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — Eulogy  by  Father  Francis  J. 
Kelly 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  Brooklyn  were  shocked  and 
saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of  Fr. 
Michael  Quinn,  pastor  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church  in  Park  Slope. 

Father  Mike  had  served  St.  Augus- 
tine's for  more  than  25  years  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  a  pri- 
vate, interfaith,  and  interracial  com- 
munity rehabilitation  project  that  turned 
ancient  brownstone  buildings  into  decent 
housing  for  area  residents. 

At  a  requiem  mass  on  March  27.  Father 
Francis  J.  Kelly  delivered  a  memorable 
eulogy  to  Father  Quinn,  and  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tkibute  to  Father  Quinn 

(Eulogy    for    Father    Michael    J.    Quinn    by 

Father  Francis  J.  Kelly) 

This  sad  and  memorable  occasion  brings  ua 
together  to  mourn  the  passing  from  this  life 
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of  our  good  and  loyal  friend,  Father  Mike.  A 
pilgrim  priest  has  completed  his  Journey 
through  this  life  and  is  now  with  God;  Just 
as  surely  we.  one  day,  will  complete  our  life's 
Journey. 

Fifty  eight  years  ago  his  good  father  and 
saintly  mother  brought  him  to  nearby  St. 
Francis  Xavler  Church  to  have  the  priest 
baptize  him  and  place  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Last 
Saturday  evening  Our  Lord  called  him  back 
to  Himself  from  Whose  hand  he  first  came  on 
the  earth. 

EASY     MAN     TO     KNOW 

Father  Mike  was  an  easy  man  to  know  be- 
cause he  made  himself  available  to  every  man 
in  matters  pertaining  to  God.  He  had  a  tre- 
mendous and  evident  self-respect  because  he 
followed  closely  the  teaching  of  the  Master, 
the  Great  High  Priest  whose  priesthood  he 
shared  with  honor  all  his  days. 

Jesus  said.  "I  am  the  good  shepherd:  I 
know  mine  and  mine  know  me.  as  tlie  Father 
knows  me  and  I  know  the  Father;  and  I  lay 
down  my  life  for  my  sheep"  (John  10.  14) . 

Ever  since  iiis  incorporation  in  Christ  at 
Baptl.sm.  through  his  school  days,  in  his  bril- 
liant career  as  one  of  the  top  students  and 
football  pl.t  vers  at  St,  John's  University,  dur- 
ing his  day.s  in  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Angels  at  Ni.Tgara.  Father  Mike  desired 
only  to  be  one  of  God's  Holy  Anointed.  "With 
full  maturity  and  an  open  iieart  lie  responded 
Joyfully  to  the  call  of  Christ  which  he  heard 
from  the  lips  of  our  late  and  lamented  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  E  Molloy. 

READ     SIGNS     OF     TIMES 

Jesus,  through  this  same  Archbishop,  con- 
ferred the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  on  him 
June  10,  1933  To  develop  into  the  good  shep- 
lierd  he  wished  to  be.  he  was  required  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  time  in  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel Message  he  loved  and  lived  so  well  that  he 
was  a  shining  light  to  all  who  had  the  good 
e.xperience  of  knowing  him.  During  the  eight 
years  of  liis  being  assistant  pastor  in  three 
diiferent  parishes  of  our  Diocese  he  went  out 
to  instruct  the  faithful  and  others  not  of  our 
faith.  He  listened,  "Other  sheep  I  have  that 
are  not  of  this  fold;  I  must  bring  them  also 
and  they  will  hear  my  voice.  So  there  shall  be 
one  tlocic  and  one  shepherd  "  (John  10,  16) . 

Father  Mike,  then  in  St.  Theresa's  Rich- 
mond Hill  was  put  in  charge  of  the  recently 
formect  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
There  was  urgent  need  for  proper  Instruction 
of  Christians  willing  to  listen.  A  parish  cen- 
sus W.XS  requ'red.  UsuaJly  this  is  a  long 
process  taking  many  months.  But  the  need 
would  not  wait.  Tlierefore  a  new  plan  had 
to  be  created  Father  Mike  prepared  and  im- 
plemented what  IS  now  generally  known  as 
the  48-hour  census.  A  census  card  with  full 
instructions  was  ciell\ered  to  each  Catholic's 
door  by  carefully  selected  laymen  on  Tues- 
day On  Thursd:n-  the  same  laymen  picked 
up  the  completed  card  In  a  sealed  envelope 
and  returned  it.  sealed,  to  Father.  This  pro- 
vided him  with  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  parish. 

He  formed  groups  of  children,  teen-agers, 
.idults.  young  and  advanced  married  couples, 
.md  non-Catholic  inquirers.  They  dlscuseed 
and  learned  about  Christ's  message  and  how 
it  could  enliven  them  with  the  Grace  of 
Participation  in  the  very  Life  of  God. 

In  September.  1941,  he  was  sent  by  our 
Bishop  into  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  Office,  because  of  his  outstanding 
success  in  the  parishes.  Immediately,  his 
capacity  to  share  grace  was  felt  In  the  entire 
Diocese.  He  was  a  rock  of  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
vealed Principles.  He  heard  Jesus  saying  "If 
a  man  loves  me  he  will  keep  my  word  and  my 
Father  will  love  him  and  we  ^i^ill  make  our 
home  with  him.  He  who  does  not  love  me 
does  not  keep  my  words;  and  the  word  that 
you  hear  is  not  mine  but  the  Father's  who 
sent  me"  (John  14,  24) .  No  compromise  with 
God's  word!  Yet,  love  and  compassion  for 
every  man. 
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In  September,  1962,  he  was  changed  from 
the  Confraternity  Office  by  our  beloved  Arch- 
bishop McEntegart  to  become  the  pastor  of 
this  fine  Brooklyn  parish  of  St.  Augustine  in 
the  very  neighborhood  where  he  learned  the 
principles  of  Christian  manhood  In  his  grow- 
ing years.  After  27  long  years  he  was  back  In 
parish  work  which  he  enjoyed.  Many  of  his 
long  time  friends  were  still  here;  the  stores 
where  he  shopped  for  Incidentals  were  the 
same;  a  very  familiar  place.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  was  greeted  by  old  and  new  friends. 

F^om  his  first  day  he  made  his  people  wel- 
come. He  never  stood  on  formality  but  wa.s 
outgoing  and  genuinely  Interested  in  per- 
sons. Their  concern  became  his.  Many  of  the 
pensioners  live  in  furnished  rooms  on  their 
small  income.  He  opened  the  facilities  of  the 
school  to  them. 

When  the  terrible  tragedy  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  occurred  he  brought 
his  television  over  to  the  school  and  invited 
them  to  see  the  news  coverage.  Many  stayed 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  enjoyed 
the  lunch  he  Served.  He  always  walked  in 
the  streets  of  the  parish,  speaking  to  the 
people  he  met. 

Because  lie  was  a  truly  devoted  man  of 
conviction  persons  knew  him  and  loved  him. 
If  he  showed  Christ  to  them  lie  saw  Christ 
in  them.  Many  times  and  often  he  visited 
friends  in  the  hospital  when  there  was  no 
other  friend  or  relative  to  do  so.  He  sympa- 
thized in  death  w^lth  the  families  left  be- 
hind. His  enduring  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  supported  him  when  his  great 
spirit  became  weary.  His  dedication  to  the 
Most  Holy  Eucharist  siiowed  him  clearly  the 
way  of  Jesus. 

HEARD  CRY   OP   POVERTY 

Father  Mike  heard  the  words  of  Pope  Paul 
In  his  "On  the  Development  of  People."  "To- 
day, people  in  hunger  are  making  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  the  people  blessed  with  abundance. 
The  Church  shudders  at  the  cry  and  calls 
on  each  one  to  give  a  loving  response  in  char- 
ity to  this  brother's  cry  for  help." 

The  cry  of  poverty  and  for  better  housing 
was  raised  in  this  parish.  As  soon  as  it  was 
feasible,  Father  Mike  became  personally  and 
generously  Involved  in  the  St.  John's  Place 
Project.  TTie  project  and  his  work  in  It  are 
well  known  and  publicized.  This  genuine  pas- 
tor followed  the  Good  Shepherd  because  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  rock  of 
Christian  wisdom  never  moved  hastily. 
With  intelligence,  prudence,  prayer,  faith 
and  trust  in  God  he  moved  wisely  and  well. 

Father  Michael  Quinn,  our  dear  friend,  we 
will  miss  you.  You  have  been  one  of  the  great 
priests  of  our  time.  Pray  for  us.  Father.  We 
shall  pray  for  you.  May  Almighty  God  give 
you  eternal  rest.  And  may  your  soul  and  the 
souls  of  the  Faithful  departed  rest  in  peace. 


Reds  Give  Blueprint  for  V 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  DER-VVmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  debate  on  foreign  policy 
reaches  a  confusing  stage  and  many  ma- 
jor figures  display  complete  befuddle- 
ment,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  clear  con- 
cise commentary  of  current  events. 

I  am  especially  interested  to  take  note 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  edition  of  Marian  Megaphone,  the 
publication  of  Marian  Catholic  High 
School,  Chicago  Heights,  HI.  This 
thoughtful  commentary  on  communism 
was  written  by  the  publication's  staff 
writer,  Jeff  Schenck. 
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REDS  Gl\'E  BLUEPRINT  FOR  V 

Peaceful  co-existence  is  a  myth.  It  is  a 
term  coined  and  pushed  on  the  American 
neople  to  dull  their  fears  in  regard  to  Com- 
munist domination.  It  is  clearly  evident  to 
those  who  will  look  about  them  that  there 
is   an    international   Communist   conspiracy. 

Under  Lenin,  the  Communists  adopted  a 
three  fold  plan  for  world  conquest  and  to  this 
day  have  followed  it  through. 

i    Take  Eastern  Europe. 

2  Gain  control  of  the  mass  and  masses  of 

3  Encircle  and  infiltrate  the  United  States. 
Step  number  one   was  completed  by   1950 

txcept  Greece  and  the  city  of  Istanbul.  Step 
number  two  is  80  per  cent  accomplished. 

The  liberal  element  in  this  country  is 
making  step  number  ihree  more  and  more 
of  a  reality  each  dav.  The  administrative 
goal  of  "biiilding  bridges"  with  Communist 
nations  centers  nroinid  the  poEslblllty  of 
peaceful  co-existence.  In  that  case  the  goal 
has  no  basis. 

By  its  very  nature.  Communism  is  a  threat. 
Aggression  "is  its  constant  intent,  for  the 
Communist  program  necessitates  rioting,  as- 
sissinatlon.  revolution,  wars  of  liberation, 
and  other  chaotic  means  to  cause  the  break- 
down of  existing  governments 

Today,  Communism  is  iniiltratlng  our  gov- 
ernment through  the  liberals  who  believe 
peaceful  co-existence  to  be  the  ultimate 
mswer  These  liber.Ms.  or  leftLsts.  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  same  men  who  would 
have  appeased  Hitler 

The  ultimate  an.swer  to  the  ultimate  Com- 
munist question  is  world  domination  As 
Lenin  said: 

"In  the  end   .      .  a  requiem  will  be  sung 
over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over  world  capi- 
talism." 
One  needs  only  to  study  history. 


Graduate  Schools  and  the  Draft 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 
Mr,  MATHIAS  of  Mai'yland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  administrative  rul- 
inss  on  the  draft,  combined  with  the 
verj-  high  level  of  recent  draft  calls,  have 
"iven  new  urgency  to  the  continuing 
challenge  of  refoi-ming  the  Selective 
Service  Sy.stem.  . 

In  a  very  thoughtful  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  March  18.  Dr. 
Lincoln  Gordon,  the  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
summarized  the  tremendous  impact  of 
the  new  directives  on  the  Nation's  grad- 
uate schools.  He  noted,  for  example,  that 
Johns  Hopkins  may  lose  up  to  half  of 
its  noi-mal  complement  of  800  first-  and 
second-year  graduate  students,  a  pros- 
pect faced  by  nearly  every  graduate 
school  in  the  Nation. 

As  Dr.  Gordon  outlined,  the  forthcom- 
ing concentration  of  draft  calls  on  col- 
lege graduates  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  two  factors  the  administrative 
decision  not  to  extend  any  occupational 
deferments  to  graduate  students,  and 
the  administrative  continuation  of  the 
present  system  of  drafting  the  oldest 
eligible  men  first.  Both  of  these  situa- 
tions could  be  changed  by  executive  or- 
der within  the  framework  of  the  present 
law  but  so  far  the  administration  has 
declined  to  adjust  either  regulation  de- 
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spite  many  informed  recommendations 
for  reforms. 

Dr.  Gordons  comments  are  directly 
relevant  to  two  provisions  in  the  bill. 
H.R.  16011,  which  I  introduced  in  March 
18  First,  this  legislation  would  permit 
full-time  students  in  Rraduate  schools 
to  obtain  student  deferments,  on  the 
condition  that  their  total  draft  liabihty 
would  be  extended  after  graduation  for 
a  corresponding  lenclh  of  time.  While 
this  is  not  a  final  solution  to  the  grad- 
uate-student question,  I  feel  that  it  is 
prudent  at  this  time  to  avoid  the  deci- 
mation of  university  enrollment  which 
has  been  predicted  under  the  picsent 
rulin.£',s. 

Second,  my  bill  would  i"emovc  the  pro- 
hibition against  u.se  of  a  lottery  or  other 
random  .selection  .sy.stem.  a  prohibition 
in.serted  in  the  law  last  year.  By  lepeal- 
ing  this  prohibition.  H.R.  16011  would  ex- 
pand the  range  of  alternatives  open  to 
the  President,  and  would  remove  one 
statutorv  clau.se  which  the  administra- 
tion has  cited  as  a  barrier  to  reforming 
induction  piiorities  and  procedures. 

I  tiust  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  uive  serious  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don and  many  other  leadins  educatoi's. 
In  mv  judgment,  we  cannot  affoi'd  to 
risk  undermining  our  higher  educational 
system  and  disrupting  the  education  and 
training  of  the  young  men  whose  talents 
we  may  need  most  during  the  years 
ahead. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
I  From  I'.ie  Baltimore  Evf-nin^  Sun.  Mar    18. 
I9«8| 
THE  Gradi-atf  Schools  and  the  Draft 
,By   Lincoln   Gordon,   president,   the   Johns 
Hopkins  University  I 
The  combined  effect  of  the  amendments  to 
t'-p  draft  law  adopted  by  Congress  last  June 
Viid  the  :..dmini<trati\c  decLsions  announced 
in  mld-Februarv  will   be  to  concentrate  the 
draft   almost  entirely,  beginning  this  sum- 
mer   on    new    holders   of   graduate   degrees^ 
present    first-year    graduate    -^".deni.-.    and 
present  college  seniors.  Unless  remedial  action 
is  taken  promptlv,  male  enrollments  in  lirst 
and  second-vear  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional courses,  except  lor  medicine  and  den- 
tistry  mav  be  cut  bv  ..s  much  as  50  jiercent. 
Tlie  results  would  l>e  vastly  damaging  to 
the  univerrltles.  Thev  would  reverse  years  of 
effort  ;o  build  up  tlie  flow  of  highly  trained 
manpower  to  levels  which  are  still  short  of 
national  needs.  They  would  remove  a  large 
number  of  teaching  assistants   essential   to 
undergraduate    programs    at    a    time    when 
undergraduate  enrollment  is  rising  from  8  to 
10  percent  a  vear.  They  would  constitute  a 
grossly  unfair  "discrimination  against  one  .seg- 
ment of  our  voung  male  population. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  university  authorities 
all  over  the  country  are  deeply  worried  about 
this  prospect.  On  March  5.  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green,  chairman  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee on  education,  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  messiE:es  from  65  universities. 
Many  set  forth  in  detail  the  anticipated  losses 
in   graduate   enrollments   and    teaching   as- 
sistants,   with    crippling    effects    on    educa- 
tional programs  and  .school  finances.  Others 
emphasize  the  uncertainties  of  the  present 
sittiatlon.   which   leaves   both   students   and 
schools  in  hopeless  confusion  in  their  efforts 
to  plan  rationally  for  graduate  admissions, 
assignment  of  fellowships,  and  the  manning 
of  courses.  Colleee  presidents  are  normally 
cautious  in  their  choice  of  words  and  given 
to  understatement,  but  these  messages  speak 
of   "serious   damage."   "major  impact.'      in- 
calculable  loss."  "disastrous  consequences. 
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"critical  shortages"'  and  even  "potential  na- 
tional disaster  " 

At  Johns  Hopkins,  we  foresee  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  lo.sing  next  year  up  U)  half  of  our 
nornml  omiplenient  cf  HOC  lirst  and  second- 
vear  gradu.ne  students  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  over  half  in  our  School  of  Advanced 
International  studies  m  Wa.shington.  Teach- 
ine  by  graduate  ;.s.slst:ints  is  concentrated 
in  the  group  m.>st  Ukelv  to  be  lost,  so  that 
we  face  a  major  problem  in  manning  lab- 
oratory sciences  and  language  courses  for 
undergraduates  Our  plight  Is  neither  worse 
nor  better  than  that  of  the  other  few  dozen 
universities,  private  and  ."^tate.  to  whom  the 
nation  looks  i-r  the  preparation  .if  our 
future  scientist^  .ind  engineers,  lawyers  and 
business  !e;iders,  tenchers  and  .scholars,  dtplo- 
inaus  and  MdininistratorB. 

Tl'e  reason  lor  this  crisis  Is  an  admlnlstra- 
-l\e  anom.Uv  for  which  there  is  no  visible 
excuse  Tlie  crisis  is  not  created  by  the 
ending  of  nutomatlc  deferments  for  graduate 
students  -niat  was  decided  by  Congress  last 
June  and  unlversltv  administrators  as  ft 
group  support  that  decision  Tlie  crisis  comes 
from  the  fact  that  along  with  the  lifting  of 
graduate  deferments  The  Administration  Is 
maintaining  the  old  and  unwise  rule  of 
drafting  the  oldeet  eligible  age  group  (26- 
vear  oldsi  first:  then  the  24-year  olds,  and 
.so  on  down  until  the  numbers  are  enough 
to  meet  the  draft  calls. 

At  present  the  average  draft  age  is  he- 
tween  20  and  21.  but  this  results  from  the 
laree  number  of  -Ider  men  deferred  "H 
account  of  trraduate  studies  or  specialized 
wcupatlons.  Unless  the  policy  is  changed, 
there  will  be  a  brusque  reversal  of  the  stt- 
uition  in  June  Instead  of  there  being  no 
rraouate  students,  the  men  dmfted  will  be 
■dmo=t  .ill  rccer-t,  uctual  nr  potential  grad- 
uate students.  This  is  both  unfair  and  harm- 
ful to  the  national  Interest 

Every  responsible  body  which  has  reviewed 
the  Seieotlve  Service  System  in  recent  years 
ha.s  strongly  advised  a  change  In  the  "oldest- 
firn""  draft  policy.  Tlie  Burke  Marshall  Com- 
mission; last  year's  panel  chaired  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark:  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
;d\  been  in  agreement  on  this  [joint  And 
President  Johnson,  in  his  message  of  March 
6  1967  stated  that  he  would  issue  an  execu- 
tive order  to  change  this  rule.  Yet.  for  rea- 
sons not  made  clear,  the  obvious  opportunity 
to  do  this  U^st  month  was  passed  by. 

It  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to  shift  sim- 
ply to  a  "youngest-first"  policy,  even  though 
his  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services.  Like  most  of  my  fellow  university 
presidents.  I  would  prefer  some  I  arm  of  na- 
tional lottery  treating  all  voune  men  alike, 
but  permittine  them  to  postpone  Induction 
until  they  lini.sh  whatever  ph:use  ''f  their 
education  (hleh  school.  coUece.  or  ^^T.cixi.^t^ 
degree,  thev  are  ensaeed  in  'vhen  called. 
I  also  see  great  merit  in  a  .vstem  of  ruU 
universal  national  service  Either  of  these 
reforms  would  require  new  leeislation  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  e>:pect  Uv.s  from  a  Con- 
gress   preoccupied    wltli    election-year    pres- 

.sures. 

But  there  are  two  remedies  open  for  execu- 
tive   action     uithin    the    present    Jok".    One 
would    be    to    treat    all    newly    eligible    men. 
includlns   new   rolleKC   graduates   and   grad- 
uate  students   fndlng  their   first  year.   a.   :/ 
thev  were  19.  ..nd  then  calline  up  equal  pro- 
portions of   these   men   and   the   .actual    19- 
year  olds.  The  other  would  be  to  instruct  the 
draft  boards   to  draw   in   equal    proprr    ons 
from   each   of   the   seven   age   groups   within 
their  pools.  This  type  of  action  was  speclfi- 
cailv  endorsed  bv  the  House  Armed  Services 
committee  last  year    It  xvould  also  be  enor- 
mously helpful  to  defer  the  ^<-t^'«l  '""^^'f^  ,^ 
of  dr.altees  who  have  once  been  admitted  to 
graduate  studies  until  they  have  completed 
a  full  academic  year,  so  as  to  avoid   pulling 
them  out  in  mid-term   Measures  of  this  type 
would  cut  the  drop  in  graduate  enrollments 
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to  about  one  sixth.  Instead  of  one  half — still 
a  serious  loss,  but  one  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably accommodated  especially  because  It 
would  enable  universities  to  plan  adequately 
for  one  full  year  of  academic  operation. 

Some  editorial  comment  has  suggested 
that  a  possible  reason  for  the  failure  to  take 
such  remedial  action  Is  a  feeling  among 
some  members  of  Congress  that  graduate 
students  as  a  group  have  been  evading  their 
fair  share  of  military  service  and  should 
therefore  now  be  "punished"  as  a  group.  If 
this  feeling  does  exist — and  there  is  some 
basis  for  the  charge  of  evasion  In  recent  years 
— It  surely  makes  no  sense  to  "punLsh"  the 
next  generation  of  graduate  students  for  the 
omissions  of  their  older  brothers. 

The  cost  of  Inaction  will  be  a  blow  to  col- 
lege as  well  as  graduate  education,  and  a  gap 
In  the  flow  of  talented  manpower  which  will 
take  many  years  to  overcome. 


What  Christian  Young  People  Should  Do 
To  Fight  Communism 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    rLLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  sermon  recently 
preached  by  John  C.  Gann,  one  of  my 
constituents. 

Mr.  Gann's  messa.eie,  which  was  en- 
titled "What  Christian  Young  People 
Should  Do  To  Fight  Communism,"  was 
given  on  Youth  Sunday,  February  25,  to 
the  con.gregation  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Park  Ridge,  ri.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  derive  inspiration  from 
this  sermon  by  a  17-year-old.  which 
follows: 

What  Christian  Young  People  Should  Do 
To  Ftcht  Communism 

The  strvggle  between  Communism  and 
ChrlstianUy  Is  a  conflict  in  basic  phi!:so- 
phies  of  liie.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  thit  a 
Christian  CDUld  be  a  true  Communist  or  a 
true  Communist  a  Christian.  The  two  io  not 
mix.  By  sa3ring  that  you  are  both  would  Im- 
ply that  you  are  either  an  unorthodox 
Christian,  or  an  unorthodox  Communist. 
There  Is  a  great  gap  between  Christianity 
and  Communism,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  compromise  between  the  two.  It 
should  be  a  fieht  to  the  tinis'.i  a:;a;nst  Com- 
munism; Ide.^hy  not  between  two  nations  or 
people,  nor  between  two  lines  of  soldiers. 
but  between  two  systems  of  ideas  or  philos- 
ophies of  life.  The  Communist  philosophy 
of  life  is  built  upon  the  ancient  foundations 
of  materialism.  Materialism  explains  every- 
thing In  terms  -^f  matter  and  motion.  This 
was  first  thought  of  by  Karl  Marx  and  had 
no  place  for  God.  Marx  and  Engels  forined  a 
philosophy  of  materialism  that  Comma ;n.-t 
countries  thrive  on  today.  Communism 
started  as  a  system  of  Ideas  and  philosophies. 
Later  ;t  became  the  center  of  faith,  action. 
and  organiTation  seeking  social  reform 
through  violence.  Today  It  Is  the  ideological 
brain  center  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
revoiutionary  movements  in  history.  Marx 
and  his  many  d;sclp!es  built,  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  materialism,  a  gigantic  knowl- 
edge center  with  answers  to  every  question 
kaown  to  man.  They  decreed  religion  as  a 
stupid,  unscientific,  and  Idealistic  supersti- 
tion A  very  important  thing  to  remember 
about  Marx  and  his  followers  is  that  they 
were  revolutionists  before  they  were 
philosophers. 
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One  thing  Is  certain  and  that  is  that  Com- 
munism Is  no  new  foe  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  faith  challenges  the  materialistic 
foundation  of  Communism  and  does  so  not 
only  to  protect  the  philosophical  idealism 
but  more  deeply  in  the  vital  belief  of  the 
reality  of  God.  Both  Communism  and 
Christianity  believe  In  morality  and  In  obey- 
ing rules.  But  there  is  one  great  difference. 
The  Christian  does  not  put  his  faith  in  the 
party,  but  only  in  his  obedience  to  God. 
Under  Communism  God  Is  merely  a  figment 
of  the  Imagination.  Communism  also  feels 
that  man,  unaided  by  any  divine  power,  can 
save  himself  and  ushsr  In  a  new  society.  It 
provides  no  place  for  God  or  Christ.  Com- 
munism exploits  the  dreadful  philosophy 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Lying, 
violence,  murder  and  torture  are  considered 
to  be  Justifiable  means.  The  words  of  Nikolai 
Lenin  will  prove  that  this  Is  not  an  unfair 
claim.  "We  must  be  ready  to  employ  trickery, 
deceit,  lawbreaklng,  and  withholding  and 
concealing  the  truth."  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence,  Christianity  has  no  ends  to 
Justify  means.  Communism  attributes  ulti- 
mate value  to  the  state.  A  person  born  under 
Communism  is  born  for  the  state  and  the 
state  only.  His  only  rights  are  those  given 
to  him  by  the  state.  This  runs  a  person's 
freedom  pretty  thin.  The  biggest  fault  of 
Communism  is  that  It  robs  man  of  that 
quality  that  makes  him  a  man.  He  is  not 
free.  The  so  called  classless  society  of  Marx 
now  contains  a  party,  a  small  middle  class 
and  a  iarge  peasant  population. 

We  are  Christians  because  we  dedicate  our 
lives  to  Christ.  The  Communists  recognize 
their  commitment  to  a  cause  which  they  be- 
lieve will  create  a  better  world.  They  have  a 
senre  of  purpo.se  and  destiny  and  work  pas- 
.sionately  and  ass:duou,-Iy  to  win  others  to 
Communistic  (^•-ntrol.  How  many  Christians 
are  IS  concerned  to  win  others  to  God?  For  so 
many  Christians.  Christianity  Is  strictly  a 
Sunday  on;y  ict.vity  It  could  be  that  Com- 
munism is  .alive  today  because  we  have  not 
been  true  Christians  loni;  enough.  A  kind  of 
revolut.oiiary  commitment  to  Christ  today 
is  our  best  defense  against  Communism.  The 
idea  01  Communism  can  only  be  defeated, 
but  not  destroyed  for  good.  When  we  do  de- 
feat Communism  however,  we  must  use  our 
Christian  love  to  persuade  the  other  people 
to  follow  God  Atomic  bombs  and  guns  are 
•iTt  the  answer  But  we  must  as  true  Chris- 
tians be  repd''  to  defend  the  principle  of  our 
religion.  We  have  a  deep  belief  that  when 
all  the  bombs  and  bullets  fall,  we  have  the 
fact  that  you  ?an  never  underestimate  the 
power  of  the  sp.rlt  and  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  before  God. 

At  this  exact  moment  that  I  talk  to  you, 
some  of  the  500.000  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam 
are  being  killed.  The  purpose  of  our  commit- 
ment is  to  help  the  Southeast  Asian  people 
no  be  liberated  from  Communism  and  let 
them  have  a  fair  chance  at  democracy.  As  a 
young  Christian.  I  im  very  much  affected 
by  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  We  are  not  fighting 
people  We  are  fighting  an  Idea.  It  is  undftr- 
?tindabie  that  an  .American  soldier  would 
have  no  true  hate  for  the  enemy  since  they 
have  never  harmed  him.  The  reactions 
change  though  when  you  are  confronted 
either  to  kill  or  be  killed  yourself.  There 
shou'ti  be  no  prate.-'ing  or  dem;n?trat:ons 
about  this  v.-ar  Wheth-r  moral  or  immoral. 
Justified  or  '.inju.  rifled,  t^e  fnct  remain-- 
there  :s  a  war  and  v.-e  ,->.s  Christians  muEt 
look  ir  what  we  shr'u'd  do  about  it.  The 
spread  of  C''^1m•!niFm  could  be  verv  fatal 
to  Cliristlan.tv  .  ni  if  t'le  Communists  .".re 
not  stopped  in  Viet  Nam.  they  will  have  to 
be  stopped  S'^m-wifre  ei'^e.  hopef'tllv  not  at 
our  hack  rl^or  It  *•-,  evident  that  p-^a"  ■  t.^lks 
will  prove  •'iitl'e  because  the  differTi'-e-  be- 
tween the  t'vo  ideas  are  too  ?^roit  The  st-uc- 
ture  of  Communism  as  a  whole  is  to  get 
whatever  you  want  and  use  any  means  avail- 
able to  get  It.  It  is  the  idea  of  Communism, 
not    the   people   that   must   be   stopped.   In 
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Matthew  26:31.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  "I  will  strike  the  shej)- 
herd  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  will  scatter  ' 
A  person  who  refuses  to  fight  for  his  country 
is  not  only  refusing  his  government  but  also 
the  all  powerful  God.  There  are  no  real  moral 
or  Justified  wars.  History  has  proven  that 
any  previous  war  could  have  been  stopped 
at  numerous  crucial  points  along  the  way. 
Communism  must  be  dealt  with  a  firm  policy 
so  we  have  no  repetltilon  of  the  dictatorship 
of  Germany  during  world  War  11.  As  the 
strongest  free  nation,  we  have  no  stronger 
opponent.  The  final  thing  to  remember  ;s 
that  as  much  as  you  can  sit  down  and  criti- 
cize the  administration,  the  government  .iikI 
foreign  policy,  this  war  started  actually  ,15 
an  end  result  of  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  War.  We  are  fighting  a  war  now. 
today.  Have  we  been  strong  enough  in  our 
commitment  to  Christ?  We  must  realize  th.a 
although  we  are  fighting  a  dirty,  bloody  w,r 
In  a  small  country.  In  reality  we  are  flghtln? 
the  biggest  detriment  to  Christianity  and  its 
people. 


Boyd  Puts  on  Bad  Show  for  Public 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
really  expects  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  endeavor  to  give  leader- 
ship and  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  nation.  When  the 
Secretary  fails  to  realize  his  role,  such 
expectations  are  in  vain. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  March  21 
edition  of  the  McClatchy  newspapers 
which  criticizes  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Alan  Boyd  for  his  "biased"  position 
in  favor  of  the  railroads'  antipassenger 
campaign. 

Boyd  Puts  on  Bad  Show  for  Public 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd  has  taken  a  position  so  biased  in  favrr 
of  the  railroads'  antipassenger  campaign  he 
has  reduced  his  usefulness  as  chief  official 
guardian  of  the  nation's  transportation 
needs. 

In  an  Interview  with  The  Bee  Boyd  failed 
utterly  as  the  champion  of  a  b.ilanced  trans- 
portation mix  for  the  nation.  Few  a£sertio.n.s 
on  tranrportation  have  been  more  defeatist 
than  that  of  Boyd  in  declaring  most  of  the 
nations  passenger  trains  will  be  extinct  be- 
fore any  major  revival  occurs. 

He  virtually  lined  up  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  and  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  Both  roads  have  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  allow 
discontinuance  of  their  passenger  runs  be- 
tween the  bay  area  and  Chicago.  Boyd  said 
he  sees  little  prospect  of  the  survival  of  pas- 
senger service  on  runs  of  more  than  500  miles. 

Particularly  disappointing  was  Boyd's  re- 
mi'rks  about  Congress,  even  though  lie  said 
he  bowed  before  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Congress.  He  was  explaining  that  Congress, 
not  the  executive  branch,  should  -establish 
the  criteria  for  the  long-range  goals  of  rail- 
road service. 

Y^t  the  law  ceaied  bv  Congress  and  estab- 
lishing the  department  he  runs  delegates  to 
Boyd  the  obligation  "to  provide  general 
leadersbip  in  the  Identification  and  solution 
of  trar:sport?.tion  problems."  He  has  failed, 
h^re.  t^  give  this  "general  leadership." 

Indeed  Boyd  seems  to  be  trying  to  fore- 
close the  "sovereign  right  of  Congress."  He 
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said  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  demand  that 
railroads  continue  passenger  service  in  the 
face  of  heavy  losses. 

Rep  John  E.  Moss  of  the  3rd,  Sacramento. 
District  pointed  out  the  railroads  are  enjoy- 
inB  huge  profits  and  it  was  never  meftnt  for 
them  to  demand  a  profit  In  every  division  of 
their  operations. 

Bovd  foresees  the  possibility  of  the  ulti- 
mate' revival  of  rail  passenger  trav-el  when 
Lter  trains  are  developed.  It  wUl  be  vastly 
more  difficult  to  put  such  trains  in  operation 
however.  If  passenger  service  Is  allowed  to 
lapse.  

Intellectual  Excitement  at  Taxpayer's 
Expense 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
pseudointellectuals  are  so  satisfied  with 
their  socialism-through-education  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  that  they  now 
pursue    foreign    minds    at    taxpayers 

expense.  ,  ^  j  j 

It  is  bad  enough  for  mother  and  dad 
to  pay  for  the  brainwashing  of  our  own 
children-but  for  the  U.S.  Information 
\gency  to  come  out  with  a  sheet  called 
Dialogue  in  order  to  confuse  the  for- 
eigners' minds  exceeds  the  qualities  of 

mercy.  ,     „ 

Mr   Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
Howard   Taubman's   column   from    the 
March  29  New  York  Times,  as  follows  1 
AN    Attempt    .^t    Dialog:    New    Quarterly 
OF  USIA  Is  aimed  at  Attracting  Intellec- 
tuals OVERSEAS 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 
It  is  cheering  to  discover  that  our  Govern- 
ment, even  in  these  troubled  times  on  the 
international  scene,  can  stlU  confuse  wel- 
and  ill-wishers  abroad  In  the  most  delight- 
ful wav.  What  are  they  to  think  of  the  new 
quarterly  called  Dialogue,  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  In  Washington,  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed bv  air  and  surface  mall  to  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world?  Here  is  a  magazine 
whose  first  issue  has  a  lead  article  by,  of  all 
people,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  the  Harv-ard 
economist  and  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  India.  Surely  many  foreign  readers 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Galbralth,  as  president 
of    Americans    for    Democratic    Action,    has 
been   blasting   the   policies   of  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Galbralth's  article 
deals  with  the  problems  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. He  discusses  three  models  that  might 
be  used  In  a  search  for  solutions— a  sub- 
Sahara  African,  a  Latin  American  and  a 
South  Asian. 

His  ideas  on  these  themes  do  not  touch 
on  the  domestic  embroilments  that  divide 
the  country  and  the  Democratic  party  to 
which  belong  Mr.  Galbralth  and  the  Pres- 
ident whose  Administration  Is  publishing 
and  distributing  Dialogue.  Nevertheless,  a 
cynic  might  think  tJiat  Mr.  Galbralth  would 
hardly  be  chosen  to  appear  In  a  Government- 
sponsored  publication. 

LOWELL    ARTICLE    PLANNED 

If  Mr.  Galbralth  is  a  surprise,  there  are 
others  to  come.  According  to  Nathan  Gllck. 
editor  of  Dialogue,  the  next  issue  will  include 
an  article  bv  Robert  Lowell.  The  poet  will  be 
writing  about  his  friend  and  fellow-poet, 
the  late  Randall  Jarrell.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
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not  be  forgotten  that  In  1965  Mr.  LojeU  pub- 
ncly  rejected  a  White  House  '"^''^'»'''°"  ■;'  ^. 
protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  andjately 
he  has  been  stumping  for  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota. 

"NobJy,"  says  Mr.  Gllck,  "Is  bothering 
me  I  have  encountered  less  censorship  in 
editing  Dialogue  than  you  do  on  the  New 

''T''do™know  of  any  on  The  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Gllck  is  thus  a  fortunate  editor^ 
indeed.  One  can  only  hope  that  some  of  the 
reactionaries  in  Congress  will  not  hear  of  this 
freedom  of   expression. 

The  first  issue  of  Dialogue  is  an  Impressive 
effort  It  carries  out  the  aim  Leonard  Marks 
the  director  of  the  U.S.l  A.,  set  for  it— to  be 
;i  publication  that  will  appeal  to  intellectuals 
in  other  countries.  It  hopes  to  speak,  as  the 
introductory  page  puts  it,  to  "those  readers 
Who  have  a  compelling  interest  in  ideas  social 
problems,  literature  and  art."  hoping  to 
"avoid  iucile  popularization  and  irrelevant 
scholarship  and  to  punish  "tides  that  link 
special  knowledge  to  wider  cultural  Influences 
or  pressing  human  needs." 

In  his  opening  statement  of  purpose  Mr. 
Gllck  goes  on  to  say  that  "we  welcome  con- 
troversy and  variety  of  styles  and  ap- 
proaches." Dialogue  expects,  he  asserts,  that 
there  will  be  disagreement  among  re&deTs^ 
writers  and  editors,  taut,  he  adds,  "we  hope 
to  provide  stimulation,  provoke  dissent  and 
(at  least  occasionally)  elicit  enthusiasm 

Mr  Glick.  who  was  born  .^nd  educated  In 
New  York  (Townsend  Karri..  Hieh  School  and 
Citv  College) ,  has  been  with  tht  V^i^.A.  for 
almost  20  vears.  serving  as  :in  editor  and 
writer.  He  wants  Dialogue  to  reflect  lor  peo- 
ple in  other  lands  ..  sense  -f  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  the  United  States. 


FERMENT    ON    CAMPT'S 

One  of  the  major  themes  of  the  first  issue 
is  the  ferment  in  the  American  "»';"s^v 
The  lead  article  in  this  special  section,  The 
5ew  involvement  With  Society,"  was  spe- 
cuilv  written  by  Clark  Kerr,  wno  sho  d 
know,  in  view  of  his  experience  as  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  California  in  a  turbulent 

"■'Not  every  place  in  Dialogue  was  specially 
written  for  It.  There  is  a  wealth  of  mater.al 
to  be  garnered  from  other  publications,  and 
for   the   first   issue  Daniel   Bell's   "The   Year 
2000"  came  from  Daedalus,  Kenneth  Clark  s 
"Negro   Youth's   Search   for   Identity''  from 
Eboly,  Irving  Howe's  "Henry  James'  Return 
to  America"  from  his  introduction  to  a  new 
edition    of    James'    "The    American    Scene 
Robert   coles'    "The    Limits    of    P^y^hiatry 
from    The    Progressive,    Eric    Hof"'s      Man^ 
Plans   and   Creativity"   from  Thlnk^  Robert 
Mazzocco's    study   of   Elizabeth    Bishop,    the 
pc^t    from  The  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
Ss  R.  Mellows  "The  legend  of  Jackson 
Pollock"  from  The  New  Leader  and  George 
PUmpton's    interview    with   William    Styron 
from  The  New  York  "nmes  Book  Review. 

Among  the  freshly  written  articles  are  Isa 
Kapp's  on  David  Levlne.  the  caricaturist 
Richard  Kostelanetz'  on  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  Alan  Downer's  on  the  American  theater. 
Dialogue  has  been  published  in  English  and 
Spanish,  and  a  French  version  is  being  con- 
sidered The  response  from  readers?  It  is  too 
soon  to  know,  but  it  will  be  well  worth 
watching.  

Martin  Luther  King:  Master  of  Deceit 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Martin 
Luther  King   is  now   doing   to   himself 
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what  many  of  us  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  do  for  some  years.  He  is  finally 
removing  his  mask.  There  has  never  been 
am-  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  is  a  master 
of  dtceit.  On  October  4. 1967,  in  a  lengthy 
extension  of  remarks,  I  outlined  the 
credibility  gap  between  the  man.  ms 
legend,  and  his  performance.  How  he 
has  duped  so  many  people,  particularly 
the  liberal  clergymen  who  flock  behind 
him,  is  still  a  mystery  but  like  most 
demagogs  he  is  finally  becoming  the 
architect  of  his  own  undoing. 

In  his  Memphis  riot  he  again  showed 
his  familiar  pattern.  He  exhorts  others  to 
civil  disobedience  and  then  tries  to  evade 
the  blame  himself  when  the  logical  result 
of  his  disobedience  follows:  noting.  He 
exhorted  children  to  leave  their  class- 
rooms and  join  in  his  march.  Having  set 
a  pattern  of  illegal  conduct  himself  in 
the  past,  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  his 
nonviolent  followers  turned  violent.  Rev- 
erend King  has  the  false  notion  that  you 
can  encourage  lawlessness  while  at  the 
same  time  limiting  it.  Lawlessness  is  law- 
lessness; once  you  start  on  this  course 
vou  must  expect  the  consequences. 

Reverend  King  again  removed  his 
mask  after  the  bloody  Memphis  riots  of 
last  week.  He  tried  to  exonerate  the  crim- 
inal conduct  of  his  followers  by  tilling 
the  press  that  "riots  are  part  of  the  iJgly 
atmosphere  of  our  society  now."  One 
of  his  associates  even  referred  to  the 
Memphis  liots  as  'moderate  violence. 
With  his  tacit  approval  we  can  expect 
this  .same  phenomenon  when  he  marches 
on  Washington  later  this  month  and 
establishes  his  shanty  town  settlement. 

MOST    NOTORIOUS    LIAR 

Mr  Speaker,  last  year  I  outlined  the 
various  statements  of  Reverend  King 
which  more  than  gave  credibility  to  the 
charge  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  he  was 
the  Nation's  "most  notorious  liar  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  FBI  Chief  who 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  know  just 
how  true  this  statement  is.  Take  several 
of  his  recent  statements— just  a  few  in 
the  long  line  of  deceitful  utterances  he 
has  made  while  masking  his  true  inten- 
tions and  self.  While  extolling  the  late 
Negro  Communist  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  Rev- 
erend King  said : 

•We  can't  talk  of  Dr.  DuBols  without  recog- 
nizing that  he  was  a  radical  all  of  his  life. 
Some  people  would  like  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Communist  in  his  later  years. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Abraham  "ncom 
warmlv  welcomed  the  support  of  Kart  Marx 
during  the  Civil  War  and  corresponded  with 
him  freely. 


The  Communist  press  obviou.sly  played 
up  this  statement  by  their  hero.  Rev- 
erend King,  so  I  checked  it  out  to  see  if 
his  credibility  was  in  true  form.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  from  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

ALLEGED    CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN     LINCOLN 

AND  Karl  Marx 
Following  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1864.  the  Central  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Worklngmen's  Association  sent 
a  congratulatorv  address  to  Lincoln.  Carl 
Sandburg,  in  The  War  Yrary.  volume  3.  page 
579  refers  to  this  address  as  the  work  of 
Karl  Marx.  It  was  forwarded  through  Charles 
FYancis  Adams,  the  United  States  Minister 
in  London,  and  on  January  31.  1865.  IM  re- 
ceipt by  Lincoln  was  acknowledged  by  Adam*. 
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The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(New  Brunswick,  Rutgers  University  Press, 
1955)  does  not  Include  or  refer  to  any  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Marx. 

This  shows  just  about  how  close  Mr. 
King  usually  comes  to  the  truth.  Where 
Is  the  record  of  the  warm  welcome  of 
support  of  Karl  Marx,  Reverend  King? 
Where  Is  the  record,  as  you  put  it,  that 
Lincoln  freely  corresponded  with  Marx 
during  the  Civil  War? 

Of  course,  Mr.  King  was  trying  to  make 
a  point  and  the  facts  do  not  usually 
worry  him  when  this  is  the  case.  He  was 
talking  about  a  Communist  at  a  function 
sponsored  by  Communists  and  attended 
by  Communists.  He  was  endeavoring;  to 
show  that  Lincoln  did  not  consider  Marx 
an  anathema  and  he,  the  great  civil 
rights  leader,  did  not  consider  modern 
communism  as  a  bugaboo  either.  As  he 
concluded: 

It  Is  time  to  cease  muting  the  fact  that 
Dr.  DuBols  was  a  genius  and  chose  to  be  a 
Communist.  Our  Irrational  obsessive  antl- 
Communlsm  has  led  us  Into  too  many  quag- 
mires. .  .  . 

Reverend  King  has  found  himself  in 
the  same  guicksand  while  trying  to  whip 
up  mob  passions  during  the  past  few 
months.  He  has  been  conjuring  up  a 
whole  series  of  things  which  will  hap- 
pen to  American  Negroes  if  his  demands 
are  not  met.  Of  course,  his  demands  call 
for  substantially  socializing  and  bank- 
rupting the  Nation  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  him  and  he  has  never  expressed 
anything  but  narrow  concern  for  Amer- 
ica. 

The  ultraliberal  Washington  Post  in  a 
feature  story  on  February  II.  1968,  writ- 
ten by  staff  writer  Robert  C.  Maynard. 
noted : 

To  group  after  group,  he  has  drawn  the 
scenario  of  what  the  end  of  the  road  of 
ghetto  violence  could  be.  "I  see  a  barbed  wire 
fence  around  the  ghettos.  I  see  us  in  concen- 
tration camps.  That."  he  says,  "will  be  the 
end  of  the  America  we  know  now.  It  will  be 
a  rightwing  takeover,  a  sort  of  fascist  state." 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer  Paul  W. 
Valentine  in  a  late  column  noted: 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  joined  the  growing  chorus  of  Negro 
spokesmen  who  publicly  fear  some  form  of 
concentration  camps  as  a  possible  part  of 
white  response  to  Negro  violence. 

The  Nation's  most  notorious  liar  is 
now  fanning  fear  and  hatred  by  telling 
Negro  audiences  that  concentration 
camps  are  being  constructed  to  house 
them.  Then  he  piously  dons  his  public 
mask  and  tells  the  church  audiences  that 
he  is  fearful  that  we  might  have  even 
more  violence  this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  very  clear. 
Everything  I  stated  last  October  about 
this  man  is  being  borne  out  in  different 
ways  every  week.  We  are  undoubtedly 
headed  for  more  violence  in  this  counti-y. 
Memphis  indicates  that  Reverend  King, 
his  mask  removed,  is  now  showing  hl^^ 
true  self  for  the  whole  Nation  to  see.  Thi6 
only  question  remains  is  this:  will  Amer- 
ica and  the  Negro  community  in  par- 
ticular summarily  reject  his  demagogic 
leadership  or  will  they  continue  to  be 
brainwashed  by  the  liberal  news  media 
which  allows  him  to  wear  his  mask  with 
impunity.  He  has  taken  it  off  with  proper 
news  reporting,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
put  it  back  on  again. 
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Report    of    Neil    McElroy,    President 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


of 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP   MIN'NESOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
enoi-mouR  challenge  of  cleaning  up  oui- 
Nation's  waters  cannot  be  handled  by 
any  particular  group.  It  calls  for  an  all- 
out  cooperative  venture  by  civic,  indus- 
trial and  governmental  forces  at  all 
levels. 

A  recent  example  of  the  cooperative 
effort  of  industry  in  fighting  water  pol- 
lution is  outlined  by  the  able  chairman 
of  Procter  &  Gamble.  Mr.  Neil  McElroy. 

Since  his  superb  message  is  of  interest 
to  all  of  us.  I  include  it  for  all  of  us  to 
•share: 

Report  by  Neil  McElrov,  Chairman  of  the 
bciard,  the  procter  &  gamble  co  .  annual 
MEEri.Nt;    OF    Shareholders.    October    10, 

1967 

A  whole  group  of  Important  problems  are 
engendered  by  the  increasing  urbanization  of 
our  country'.s  population.  They  will  require 
the  best  tlunking  and  action  not  only  of  busl- 
ne.ss  but  of  all  facet.s  of  our  society.  Today,  in 
the  balance  of  these  remarks,  we  want  to  re- 
port U)  you  on  your  Company's  actions  In 
one  of  these  public  problem  areas  where  the 
urgency  '.^f  the  problem  is  accentuated  by  the 
increasing  concentration  of  our  population 
ui  cities. 

We  refer  to  the  growing  concern  about  the 
quality  of  our  water  and  air  resources — the 
increasing  recognition  that  more  must  be 
done  to  protect  tliese  resources  for  present 
and  ftiture  generations.  While  this  is  to  vary- 
ing degrees  a  public  issue  in  all  the  other 
countries  where  we  operate,  our  comments 
today  will  be  restricted  for  the  most  part  to 
the  United  Statues. 

Pollution  is.  of  course,  largely  a  "people 
problem  "  As  new  miUlons  of  people  Join  our 
population  each  year  and  the  urban  concen- 
tration trend  continues — with  no  Increase  in 
our  water  and  air  resources — it  requires  im- 
mense efforts  even  to  hold  pollution  at  pres- 
ent levels.  If  the  United  States  is  to  effect 
the  Improvements  in  water  and  air  quality 
that  are  clearly  desirable — and  be  able  to 
maintain  these  advances  in  the  face  of  steady 
population  growth — there  will  have  to  be  a 
national  commitment  to  reasonable,  achiev- 
able quality  goals  and  a  massive  coopera- 
tive e.fort  by  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

This  cooperative  attack  on  the  pollution 
problem  is  Justifiable  and  sound  because  a 
composite  of  individuals,  governmental  units 
and  business  and  industry  is  responsible  for 
the  problem  and.  thus,  should  share  In  the 
search  tor  solutions. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  new 
local,  state,  and  Federal  legislation  on  pollu- 
tion control  during  tlie  past  several  years. 
We  believe  that  these  laws  for  the  most  part 
are  fair,  realistic  and  effective.  They  evolved 
from  a  democratic  process  of  hearings  and 
discussions,  and  business  and  Industry  have 
been  welcome  participants. 

The  more  stringent  water  and  air  quality 
standards  established  as  a  result  of  the  leg- 
islation generally  take  into  account  the  pub- 
lic benefits  to  be  obtained  in  relation  to  the 
costs  involved.  Our  view  is  that  this  is  the 
ouly  reasonable  way  to  Justify  the  huge  ex- 
penditures required  for  waste  treatment — 
whether  they  be  governmental  or  private 
funds^because  the  total  costs  will  be 
borne  by  all  Americans  in  the  long  run. 

Now  we  want  to  talk  specifically  about  some 
of  our  Company's  efforts  in  pollution  abate- 
ment. In  so  doing,  however,  we  want  to  em- 


phasize that  we  do  not  view  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble's policies  and  actions  as  unusual.  Most 
companies  are  as  concerned  as  we  about  the 
pollution  problem  and  are  steadilv  moving 
ahead  with  effective  abatement  programs. 
Also,  as  we  discuss  the  Company's  activities. 
we  will  have  some  suggestlonB  as  to  the  rela- 
tive responsibilities  o''  industry  and  govern- 
ment in  carrying  the  attack  against  pollu- 
tion. 

Our  overall  attitude  as  to  our  corporate 
responsibility  is  that  we  must  continue  to 
work  to  eliminate  any  pollutants  which  could 
be  detrimental  to  the  environment  in  which 
we  operate. 

We  recognize  that  pollution  control  oper- 
ating expense  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
cost  of  doing  business,  a  part  of  our  operat- 
ing budget  along  with  wages  and  salaries,  raw 
materials,  utilities,  taxes  and  transportation. 

Illustrative  of  otir  long  concern  for  effec- 
tive pollution  control  is  the  fact  that  in  1946 
we  established  a  group  of  specialists  within 
the  Company  to  devote  full  time  to  these 
matters.  Tlie  group  itself  lias  expanded  over 
the  years  and.  moreover,  regularly  supple- 
ments its  own  erf<irts  by  emploving  as  con- 
sultants many  outstanding  liuthorities  m 
the  pallution   control   lield. 

Members  of  tliis  Environmental  Control 
i'roup — and  many  others  in  our  technical 
divisions  and  plants — liave  .served  as  leaders 
in  public  activity  to  advance  the  state  of 
abatement  technology  and  to  promote  work- 
able, constructive  and  re.tsonable  laws  and 
regulations.  As  a  specific  current  example, 
the  manager  of  our  Environmental  Control 
group  is  now  serving  on  a  special  advisory 
committee  on  water  pDllutlon  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

No  new  maiiufacturing  installation  is  ap- 
proved— whether  a  new  plant  or  a  plant  ex- 
pansion— until  we  have  made  proper 
provision  for  waste  treatment  facilities.  Most 
of  our  older  plants  are  located  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  where  recent  urban 
growth  has  lent  a  new  urgency  to  more 
effective  treatment  of  manufacturing  dis- 
charges. Tnus.  we  have  been  and  are  spend- 
ing large  stims  each  year  to  bring  otir  older 
plants  up  to  the  control  standards  that  to- 
day's situation  demands. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  installing 
in  our  plants  equipment  of  tlie  most  ad- 
vanced te<;hnology  to  rigorously  combat  dust 
and  odor  emissions  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  employees  as  well  as  community  neigh- 
bors. Procter  &  Gamble  engineers  have  de- 
veloped methods  for  measuring  odor  emis- 
sions whicli  were  valuable  technical  con- 
tributions to  the  odor  control  field  and  are 
now  accepted  nationally  as  standard 
methods. 

At  many  of  our  plants,  treatment  of  liquid 
wastes  involves  a  cooperative  effort  with 
other  industry  and  the  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  what  is  known  as  "Joint  treat- 
ment." Industrial  and  domestic  wastes  are 
treated  in  a  central  plant  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  tlie  municipality,  and  we  and  other 
'  Industrial  participants  pay  charges  which 
represent  our  fair  share  of  both  the  capital 
and  operating  costs  of  the  community's 
treatment  plant.  "Joint  treatment"  is  a  con- 
cept which  Procter  &  Gamble  people  have 
been  successfully  encouraging  around  the 
country  for  about  15  years,  and  many  of  our 
executives  and  other  employees  have  served 
actively  in  campaigns  to  obtain  voter  ap- 
proval of  bond  issues  for  municipal  treat- 
ment plants. 

The  Company's  dollar  investments  for  pol- 
lution control  have  been  large  and  are  grow- 
ing. Looking  ahead,  we  consen'atively  esti- 
mate that  during  the  next  five  years  our 
capital  expenditures  in  this  country  for  pol- 
lution control  at  existing  and  new  plants 
will  amount  to  more  than  $25  millions.  By 
1972  our  spending  Just  for  maintaining  and 
operating  pollution  control  facilities  will  be 
in  the  range  of  $4  millions  annually. 

Because  these  sums  are  so  large,  it  is  man- 
datory that  we  make  the  best  feasible  use 
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of  technical  knowledge  and  be  as  ingenious 
i^e  p^lbly  can  to  obtain  maximum 
amount  of  pollution  reduction  for  each  dol- 
^  and  m^-hour  expended.  Costs  versus 
nubile  benefits  must  be  our  confitant  guide, 
P  A  considerable  body  of  Bclentlflc  know  - 
edge  exists  as  a  basts  for  much  of  the  poi- 
mflon  control  work  l«^«l"^^^^y  ^,f  \°^ 
us  (and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ,  but 
today's  WMte  treatment  technology  Is  no- 
^ere  near  the  needed  level  of  efflclency. 
^tlll  higher  degrees  of  treatment  will  be- 
come rilcessary  during  the  next  decade  or 
so  because  of  populaUon  growth  and  rnan  s 
expanding  needs  and  demands  for  clean  air 

and  water.  ,       -i.  *.  ._ 

To  us  it  now  seems  Imperative  that  in- 
dustry and  government  accelerate  research 
efforts-separately  and  ]olntly-to  open  up 
new  scientific  frontiers  In  the  waste  treat- 
ment field.  Companies  such  as  Procter  & 
Gamble  must  work  on  their  own  and  in  co- 
oneratlon  with  industry  associations  to  de- 
velop research  programs  directed  against 
problems  associated  with  specific  YPe^  of 
manufacturing.  We  are  already  doing  this 
in  our  own  research  laboratories  and  via  such 
organizations  as  the  Soap  and  Detergent  As- 
sociation, Manufacturing  Chemists  Assocla- 
mn    and  the  National  Council  for  Stream 

^"kTrx^eirent  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  a  total  industry  approach  to  a  specific 
pollution  problem  is  seen  *"  the  research 
program  of  our  Company  and  other  Soap 
and  Detergent  Association  members  on  a 
■■foaming"  problem  in  streams,  which  was 
aurlbutid  to  one  of  the  ingredients  in  syn- 
thPtlc  deterEcnts.  This  research  effort  pro- 
duced  an'efflctlve  and  acceptable  substitute 
ineredient,  suppliers  built  new  Plants  to 
manufacture  It,  and  the  detergent  Industry 
switched  over  to  the  new  ingredient-all 
oTthYs  at  a  total  cost  estimated  in  excess 

"^l^orCkTat  tomorrow's  probable  w^te 
treatment  requirements.  It  Is  clear  that  a 
great  deal  of  research  support  by  the  fed- 
eral government  will  be  necessary-whether 
In  eovernment  laboratories  or  by  way  of  Fed- 
eraf^Int^  to  educational  Institutions  and 
industry  associations.  ,,„„„„ 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  pollution 
problem  which  has  ^een  discussed  but  not 
vet  acted  upon  at  the  Federal  level.  "This 
s  the  mat^e'^  of  appropriate  tax  incentives 
lor  industries  which  install  pollution  control 
facl  mes  Manv  states  and  municipalities 
havlllready  taken  steps  In  this  direct  on 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  capital  Invest- 
ments-wlth  no  profit  benefit-some  form 
of  Federal  tax  assistance  ^eems  very  mtich 
in  order  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
congress  is  giving  consideration  to  this  pos- 

'"Nowto  summarize  briefly:  Pollution  is  a 
serious  problem-^ne  which  both  the  private 
Ind  public  sectors  of  our  economy  are  re- 
sponsible for  and  must  therefore  worlc  to- 

^'we"ar°e'2>nfldent  that  American  Industry 
wlUcontmue  to  act  responsibly  to  reduce 
toat  portion  of  the  problem  "Wch  can  be 
attributed  to  Industry,  and  we  ^^°^  *^* 
Procter  &  Gamble  will  continue  to  partlcl- 
oate  fullv  In  this  endeavor. 
'^  Goveriiient  at  all  levels  should  encourage 
the  industrial  effort  by  establishing  reason- 
able, achievable  goals  of  water  and  air 
quality  and  by  administering  laws  and  reg- 
ulations with  fairness  and  undersUndlng. 
Governmental  bodies  should  also  move  posi- 
tively against  the  non-lndustrlal  sources  of 
p^llutlol-lncludlng  household  wasteland 
all  of  us  as  individual  citizens  should  sup- 
port this  activity. 

Moreover,  It  seems  necessary  that  the  Fed 
eral  government  take  two  immediate  steps 
to  stunulate  and  financially  support  poUu- 
tlon  control:  There  Is  first  a  clear  need  for 
Federal  tax  assistance  for  companies  which 
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make  large,  non-productive  investments  in 
^ontro  flchltles.  Also,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  financial  support  for 
Serated  research  to  develop  more  efficient 
waste  treatment  techniques.  nnited 

By  continuing  to  move  ahead  In  the  United 
States  on  a  broadly  based,  cooperative  effort 
fn  which  each  segment  of  our  society  carries 
te  proper  share,  we  will  be  assuring  ourselves 
of  the  kind  of  water  and  air  quality  that  we 
all  wlU  want  and  need  In  coming  years. 


President  Johnion'i  Announcement 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  most  Americans  were  forked  by 
the  President's  announcement  last  nigm 
that  he  m\\  neither  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  another  term 

as  President.  „  <-,,iur 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  aic  fully 
able  to  comprehend  the  implications  ol 
this  announcement.  »  .,,^  f„i 

Last  night  I  sent  the  President  the  fol- 
lowing telegram:  march  31.  1968. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

President 

The  White  Hou^e. 

^^rCVaJe^us  and  forthright  stnen^t 
tonight  is  indicative  of  the  loyal  -'"d  dedi 
cated  service  you  have  given  to  your  Nation 
.nd  the  world  for  all  your  -'dult  Ufe.  I 
sincerely  l.op^  that  your  decision  "ot  to  seek 
reelection  is  not  as  fln.U  as  it  ^»o;'"ded  to- 
night No  ma«  has  made  personal  sacrifices 
more  meaningful  to  the  cause  c.f  peace,  at 
tremendous  cast  to  himself,  than  you  have 
made  during  the  time  you  have  gU^n  >w 
entire  being  to  your  service  as  President.  God 
mess  vou  Mr.  President.  I  Join  the  larce  rna- 
Srity  of  Americans  in  offering  you  my  full 

support. 

Graham  PfRCELL. 
U.S.  CongTCssman, 
13th  Congre.-i^ional  District.  Tcxaf 


Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  affirm  the  sentiment  I  ex- 
pressed in  that  message.  Certamly  no 
man  deserves  a  rest  from  the  duties  of 
high  office  more  than  our  Resident, No 
man  is  more  deserving  o^  o^^^.  5^^^^' 
support,  and  compassion  at  this  tune. 
A  rnan  can  only  bear  such  monumental 
.strains  as  the  Presidency  imposes  for  a 
limited  time. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  showed  the 
world  last  night  the  fallacy  of  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  leveled  at  him  for 
so  many  months.  At  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, with  only  regard  for  world  peace 
and  the  unity  of  his  nation,  he  ^^cnnceA 
his  own  political  career  onjhe  altar  of 
statesmanship.  He  proved  himself  a  to- 
tally different  person  than  the  cnt  cs 
who  have  sought  his  destruction  wrndd 
have  had  us  believe  him  to  be.  -While 
many  of  his  critics  have  ruthlessly  sought 
S  ov^-n  political  gain  without  regard 
to  the  consequences  to  our  own  Nation 
and  the  world,  our  President  has  rights 
set  himself  above  such  partisan  battles. 
I  know  it  was  a  sad  day  for  a  man  who 
has  worked  all  his  life  to  achieve    his 
highest  position  of  service  to  mankmd. 
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I  do  not  claim  to  be  as  competent  a 
judge  of  events  today  as  President  John- 
son It  is  my  own  belief  that  he  could 
continue  to  serve  as  President  and  suc- 
ceed in  rallving  the  American  people  to 
support  his  sound  solutions  to  both  our 
foreign  and  domestic  crises.  However 
much  I  may  hope  that  our  President 
changes  his  mind  about  seeking  leelec- 
tion  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  does, 
I  will  honor  his  decision  because  I  re- 
.spect  his  judgment  and  his  ability. 

I  have  disagreed  with  the  President  on 
occasions.  I  have  never  considered  myself 
a  "rubberstamp"  for  this  or  any  other 
administration.  However  I./ou\d  not 
agree  more  with  all  the  President  had  to 
say  in  his  remarks  last  night  except  in 
those  final  moments  when  he  chose  not 
to  stand  for  reelection. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  have  said  before  in  recent 
days,  to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities 
for  the  fiscal  welfare  of  our  Nation.  We 
cannot  blame  the  President  or  any  one 
else  if  we  fail  to  deal  realistically  with 
the  budget  deficit  and  with  our  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem.  However 
unpopular  election  year  action  to 
straighten  out  our  present  economic  mess 
mav  be.  we  will  be  derelict  if  we  fall  to 
act"and  act  promptly^ 

On  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  thlnlc 
there  can  be  no  real  question  about  the 
purpose,  intent,  and  justice  of  the  policy 
of  our  Government.  We  have  gone  more 
than  the  second  mile  in  an  effort  to  gain 
a  prompt  and  meaningful  settlement  to 
this  conflict.  President  Johnson  certainly 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  in  his  present 
efforts.   I   urge   my   colleagues   and   all 
Americans  to  follow  the  examp  e  of  the 
President  and  place  the  national  interest 
above  personal  and  partisan  interest.  I 
for  one  will  have  no  more  patience,  and 
it  has  been  wearing  thin  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  purveyors  of  disunity  and  dis- 
cord in  our  Nation.  This  is  a  time  in  our 
histor>'  when  all  Americans  should  get 
in  harness  with  our  President  and  pull 
together.  


Compensation  for  Civilian  American  Citi- 
zens and  Prisoners  of  War  Interned  by 
the  Enemy  During  the  Vietnam  War 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr    REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am'  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide,    under    certain    circumstances 
Compensation  for  the  hardships  endured 
bv  American  civilians  and  mihtarv  per- 
sonnel who  are  imprisoned  by  the  North 
V°Xamese.   We   have   firmly   espoused 
the  principle  of  extending  to  Vietnam 
veterans  the  same  benefits  Provided  vet- 
erans of  the  previous  wars.  Maml>  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  this  and  the  89th 
Congresses,  a  grateful  Nation  no  longer 
excludes  Vietnam  veterans  from  educa- 
tion  benefits  and  various  types  of  medi- 
cal and  monetary  assistance  Provided  for 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans. 
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However,  our  duty  is  not  completely  per- 
formed. Prisoners  of  war,  and  also  civil- 
Ian  captives,  imprisoned  by  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam,  are  still  not  eligible  for  im- 
prisonment compensation  provided  for 
Americans  so  imprisoned  during  the  last 
two  wars. 

My  bill  eliminates  this  inequity,  and 
amends  section  5  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  so  that  Americans  Interned  by 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam  since  December  1 , 
1961,  win  receive  compensation  as  did 
those  citizens  and  fighting  men  held  cap- 
tive by  the  enemy  during  the  last  two 
wars. 

Prisoners  of  war — that  is,  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces — as  distinguished 
from  imprisoned  civilians,  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  $3  per  day  of  Imprison- 
ment. Whether  their  Imprisonment  Is 
compensable  depends  on  whether  the 
enemy  violates  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  defines  standards  of  humane  im- 
prisonment. And,  I  regret  to  say,  all  in- 
dications are  that  the  imprisonment  of 
American  captives  does  not  meet  the 
Geneva  standards. 

Each  veteran  would  receive  $1.50  for 
each  day  of  captivity  during  which  his 
captors  fail  to  provide  adequate  nour- 
ishment. In  addition,  he  would  receive 
the  same  amount  for  each  day  during 
which  his  captors  subject  him  to  forced 
labor,  or  subject  him  to  other  inliumane 
treatment  as  such  treatment  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Geneva  Convention.  As 
we  must  sadly  acknowledge,  far  from 
adhering  to  the  Geneva  standards.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  does  not  even  allow  the  Red 
Cross  to  inspect  the  confinement  condi- 
tions. 

Interned  American  civilians  would  re- 
ceive $75  for  each  month  of  captivity. 
In  event  of  the  civilian's  death,  his  sur- 
vivors would  receive  the  compensation. 

The  statute  of  limitations  is  3  years. 
It  begins  to  run  at  the  time  of  the  pris- 
oner's return  to  American  jurisdiction. 

Veterans  receiving  imprisonment  com- 
pensation would  be  eligible,  in  addition, 
for  compensation  for  any  disability  in- 
curred during  imprisonment  or  any 
other  time  during  their  service. 

Compensation  for  imprisorunent  by 
the  enemy  is  entirely  consonant  with 
that  provided  for  other  sacrifices  neces- 
sitated by  war.  The  spirit  which  moti- 
vates a  grateful  nation  to  compensate 
injuries  incurred  during  war  calls  for 
compensation  for  infractions  of  impris- 
onment standards  prescribed  by  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  citizenry  as  a  whole 
should  help  bear  part  of  imprisonment 
sacrifice,  just  as  it  helps  to  bear  the 
burden  of  disabled  veterans.  The  captive 
subjected  to  uncivilized  treatment  en- 
dures hardship  for  the  cause  of  our  free- 
dom, just  as  does  the  wounded  soldier. 


You've  Got  a  Right— Part  4 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Record  today  the 
fourth  script  in  the  series,  "You've  Got  a 
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Right,"  presented  by  Group  W,  the  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  shown  in 
Baltimore  by  WJZ-TV  on  February  8. 
This  program  focused  on  the  fourth 
amendment  protection  against  Illegal 
search  and  seizure: 

(Group  W — Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co.j 
YoD'vK  Got  a  Right 

The  Fourth  Amendment  (Illegal  Search  and 

Seizure ) 
(Produced  by  Robert  Lewis  Shayon;  written 

by  William  N.  Robson;  Directed  by  Henry 

Behari 

PAST  4 

Cast 

Director:  Alexander  Scourby. 

Actor  1  (James  Otis.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Pranlcfurter.  Officer)  :  Robert  Mllll. 

Actor  3  (William  Pitt.  A.  L.  Keams)  :  Ad- 
dison Powell. 

Actor  4  ( Ohio  Supreme  Court  Justice  Taf t. 
Officer  Delau)  :  Michael  Baseleon. 

Actor  5  (Lower  Court  Judge  Lybarger, 
Berkman.  Second  Officer,  Cicero)  :  Richard 
Kilbride. 

Actor  6   (Officer  Haney) :  John  HarUns. 

.\ctor  7  ( Ohio  Court  Appeals  Judge,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Clark,  Officer)  :  Conrad 
Jameson. 

Actor  8  (DolLree  Mapp)  :  Gloria  Poster. 

Actor  9  (Mrs.  Mahon,  Ohio  Prosecuting 
Attorney)  :  Vlckl  Vol  a. 

Prologue 
Director.  "A  man's  house  is  his  castle." 
It's  an  ancient  principle.  Hammurabi  made 
It  law  for  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  Moses 
for  his  people  wandering  In  the  wilderness. 
.\iid  two  thousand  years  later,  the  great 
orator.  Cicero,  was  reminding  the  Roman 
Senate.  .  .  . 

(Cicero  (Actor  5).  clad  in  a  toga,  appears.) 
Cicero  (Actor  5).  What  is  more  Inviolable, 
what  better  defended  by  religion  than  the 
house  of  a  citizen?  This  place  of  refuge  Is  so 
5-.acred  to  all  men  tliat  to  be  dragged  from 
thence  is  unlawful. 

Director.  The  principle,  survived  In  Eng- 
land where,  by  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  William  Pitt  was  declaring  to  Par- 
liament— 

I  William  Pitt  (Actor  3)  addressing  an 
Imaginary  P.arliament. ) 

William  Pitt  (Actor  3).  The  p)Oorest  man 
may.  in  his  cottage,  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  ...  It  may  be  frail;  its 
roof  may  shake:  the  wind  may  blow  through 
it;  the  storm  may  enter;  but  the  King  of 
England  may  not  enter:  all  his  force  does 
not  cross  the  threshold  of  tlie  ruined  tene- 
ment. 

Director.  And  in  the  American  Colonies 
in  1761  Jiunes  Otis,  a  flame  of  Are,  denounces 
the  infamous  writs  of  assistance. 

(James  Otis  (Actor  1).  periwigged  and 
clad  in  the  satin  coat  and  breeches  of  a 
colonial  gentleman,  .iddresses  an  imaginary 
tribunal.) 

Otis  (  Actor  1 ) .  If  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
in  person  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men  were  encamped  on  Boston  Common,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  execute  these  laws.  One 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  English 
liberty  Is  the  freedom  of  one's  house.  "A 
man's  house  is  his  castle." 

(Dollree  Mapp  (Actor  8)  observing  Otis.) 
Mapp  ( Actor  8 )  Maybe  so  in  merry  Old 
England  But  It  didn't  work  that  way  for  me 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Seems  like  nothing  could 
keep  the  Cleveland  police  from  busting 
Into  a  person's  home  anytime  they  take  a 
mind  to.  My  name  is  Dollree  Mapp  and  my 
home  wasn't  a  strong  enough  castle  on 
May  23rd.  1957.  That  was  the  day  the  police 
broke  in  and  found  dirty  books  and  filthy 
pictures  that  belonged  to  a  tenant  of  mine. 
Only  the  cops  said  they  belonged  to  me.  and 
they  arrested  me.  I  don't  know  about  your 
house  being  a  castle.  Mine  sure  wasn't. 

Director.  Good,  that's  the  end  of  the 
tableau  .  .  .  We're    a    repertory   company — 
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nine  actors  rehedrsing  ireedoin.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  Bill  of  Right* — the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  We're  working  on 
the  Fourth,  which  guarantees  among  other 
things,  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated."  We  play  many 
roles.  Occasionally  we  wear  costumeF.  Some- 
times we  suggest  our  settings  But  always, 
the  trappings  of  production  are  Incidental 
to  the  argument,  and  argument  you  will  find 
In  this  rehearsal.  If  you  don't  agree,  speak 
up.   "You've   Got   a   Right".   .  .  . 

Announcer.  Group  W,  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Company,  in  association  with 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Law,  pre- 
sents "You've  Got  a  Right",  a  series  of  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  "a 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty."  This  program  examines 
the  principles  embraced  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  .  .  . 

In  a  moment  Act  I. 

Act  I 

Director.  Ohio  vs  Mapp.  later  to  become 
Mapp  vs  Ohio,  began  here  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  County  of  Cuyahoga,  State 
of  Ohio,  in  1957,  much  more  was  on  trial 
than  Mrs.  Mapp.  The  principle  of  the  right 
of  privacy  was  on  trial,  the  simple  axiom  .  .  . 
that  a  man's  house  Is  his  castle.  Dick,  you're 
playing  the  Judge,  the  Honorable  Donald  P. 
Lybarger,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  County 
of  Cuyahoga,  State  of  Ohio. 

(Lybarger  (Actor  5)  waves  his  hand  in 
acknowledgement  and  slips  into  judge's 
gown  Rs  he  mounts  the  bench.) 

Then  there  are  the  arresting  officers, 
Michael  Haney  and  Carl  Delau.  That'll  be 
you  John  and  Mike. 

(Haney  (Actor  6)  and  Delau  i  Actor  4i  nod. 
They  put  on  cop's  hat  and  a  .Sam  Browne 
belt  with  gun  and  holster.  ( 

Dollree  Mapp  Is  present. 

And  we  have  our  lady  lawyer.  Gertrude 
Bauer  Mahon.  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney, Cuyahoga  County.  All  right,  begin. 

(Mrs.  Mahon  (Actor  9)  walks  to  the  wit- 
ness chair.  When  she  reaches  it.  Patrolman 
Haney  is  In  it.) 

Mrs.  Mahon  (Actor  9).  Nov/.  Officer  Haney, 
will  you  tell  the  court  in  your  own  words 
what  happened  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
23rd. last  year? 

Haney  (Actor  6i.  On  that  particular  day 
we  had  received  information  from  a  con- 
fidential source  that  there  was  a  person  hid- 
ing out  at  Mrs.  Mapp's  home  who  was  wanted 
for  questioning  in  connection  with  a  recent 
bombing,  and  that  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  policy  paraphernalia  being  hidden  there. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  address,  we  rang  the 
bell  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Director.  O.K.,  let's  act  out  what  actually 
happened  at  Mrs.  Mapp's  house. 

Actress   8.   Walt   a   minute  .  .  .  what   do 

you  mean  the  way  it  actually  happened.  You 

'  mean  the  way  Officer  Haney  says  It  happened. 

Director.  Haney's  on  the  stand,  let's  play 
it  according  to  his  testimony. 

Actress  8.  O.K.  That's  better. 

(Haney  and  Delau  to  exterior  of  house, 
Mapp  to  Interior,  looks  out  window.) 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  What  do  you  want? 

Hanet.  (Actor  6).  We  would  like  to  come 
In  and  talk  to  you. 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  I'll  have  to  call  my  at- 
torney, Mr.  Green,  and  see  If  he  thinks  I 
should  let  you  in. 

Director.  A  few  minutes  later,  according  to 
Haney's  testimony,  Mrs.  Mapp  came  back. 
She  Informed  the  officers  that  her  attorney 
advised  against  admitting  them  without  a 
search  warrant.  They  left,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  later,  Haney  said,  they  came  back. 

Hanet  (Actor  6).  We  brought  the  search 
warrant.  We've  gotta  look  around. 

(Mapp  admits  Haney  and  Delau,  they  start 
searching,  Haney  finds  four  books  in  dresser.) 
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Mapp  ( Actor  8 ) .  Help  yourself. 

Hanet  (Actor  6) .  You  take  the  closet. 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  Better  not  look  at  those, 
they  might  excite  you. 

(Haney  looks  at  books.) 

HANET  (Actor  6) .  This  is  obscene. 

Mapp  ( Actor  8 ) .  Oh  come  off  it. 

mZv  (Actor  4).  That's  not  all  I  found 
four  separate   groups  of  vulgar  pictures  In 

the  room. 

MAPP  (Actor  8).  This  is  ridiculous 

Hanet  (Actor  6) .  We're  taking  this  to  head- 
Quarters  and  you're  coming  with  us. 

Mapp  ( Actor  8) .  This  is  what  you  came  here 
to  find?  Ha,  ha —  __     ,,„ 

D«EcroR.  O.K.  .  .  .  that's  what  actually 
happened  at  Mrs.  Mapp's  house  according 
to  officer  Haney's  testimony. 

Hanet  (Actor  6).  Right! 

director.  And  on  the  stand  Haney  further 

•  estlfled  .  .  .  that  the  officers  took  the  evi- 
dence and  conveyed  Mrs.  Mapp  to  central 
Jo  ice  station  house  and  then  a  magistrate 

Jued  a  warrant  for  her  arrest.  For  violating 
Ohio  Revised  Code  Section  290.34. 
■  ,He  reads  from  the  book  in  his  hand.) 

•No  person  shall  knowingly  have  in  his 
....ssesslon  or  under  his  control  an  obscene^ 
',wd   or   lascivious   book,   magazine    picture 

•  ■■  tilm    Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
,',.  lined  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars 

:.r  be  imprisoned  not  less  thanone  or  more 
•ji.in  seven  years  ...  or  ^^^■"  ..^  ^„. 
^cTOR  7.  Well— there's  no  problem  here. 
T  -p  officers  produced  a  warrant  they  found 
,  ..-idence  that  was  admissible  "it's  an  open 

IcToaV'just  a  minute,  that  conclusion  Is 

i,,sed    on    Officer    Haney's    testimony.   "What 

b  .ut  Mrs.  Mapp's  testimony?        ^^  ,  .     „ 

DIRECTOR,  we're  going  to  get  to  that  in  a 

■'"a.ctJr  3   Why?  Can't  we  get  to  it  now  ... 
■.hen  we  can  compare  them  both  for  Connie  s 

"Srector.  Why  not  ,     .  l.n's  ^^^  ^^"-f^^^^^PP? 

orsion      .  .  for  Connie's  sake.   (Pause)   O.K. 

■  uure  A.  L.  Kearns,  Mrs.  Mapp's  counsel  .  .  . 

-W^  Mapp  to  the  stand.  

KE.RNS  (Actor  3).  New.  Mrs.  Mapp  when 
,.,u  wc;uld  not  let  the  officers  In  without  a 
.;,>rnint  thev  ipft.nsM? 

M.xpp  (  Actor  8 ) .  Right ! 

Kearns  .  Actor  3 )   Then  what  happened? 

M.pp  (Actor  8).  Around  four-thirty  in  the 
iternoon.   thev   came   back.   Lots   of   them. 
All  kinds  of  police  cars  started  arriving  up 
,aid  down  the  street. 

Director.  Hold  it. 

Ke«lRNS  ( Actor  3 ) .  I've  just  started. 

DIRECTOR.  I  know.  When  Haney  was  on 
•l,e  stand  he  started  to  testify  and  then  we 
acted  it  out.  Now  let's  be  fair.  Mrs.  Mapp 
..a3  started  to  testify.  Let's  act  out  her  testl- 

""kearns  (Actor  3).  Fair  enough.  "I've  Got 

^  ANNOtiNCER.  In  a  moment  we  will  return  to 
You've  Got  a  Right"  and  Act  2  of  Mapp 
vs    Ohio,    an    examination    of    the    Fourth 

Amendment. 

Act  II 

Five  cops.  Actors  6.  4.  5.  7,  1.  are  crowd- 
•ig  around  door,  one  of  them  bangs  on  it. 
Another  breaks  glnss  with  gun  butt.  Be- 
::re  he  can  reach  throush  to  open  it.  Mrs. 
Mapp  does  so.) 

Director.  O.K..  play  it. 

anterior  of  Mapp  s  House.)  ^ 

.M.\5T  i  Actor  8).  Vou  got  no  right  breakin 
inlikethi»t. 

Delau    i Actor  4).   We   got  a  search   war- 

.-r.nt  this  time.  _,      ,.  _.„_ 

M-^pp  I  Actcr  8) .  Search  warrant  don  t  give 
vou  no  right  to  bust  in  my  door. 

Delau  (Actor  4).  Then  y'ought  answer  It 
when  somebody  knocks. 

Mapp  ( Actor  8 ) .  Let  me  see  that  warrant. 

(Delau  waves  a  piece  of  paper  in  front 
:  her  face.) 

Delau  (Actor  4) .  Here  it  is. 


(She  reaches  for  It.  He  pulls  It  back,  teaa- 

'"mIpp  (Actor  8).  My  lawyer  says  I  got  to 
see  it  before  I  let  you  in.  _ 

Delau  (Actor  4) .  You're  lookln  at  It. 

Mapp  ( Actor  8) .  He  said  I  got  to  read  It. 

(She  grabs  the  paper  from  the  policeman, 
who  lunges  after  It.) 

Delau  (Actor  4).  Gimme  that  back. 

(Mrs.    Mapp    stuffs    the    paper    Into    her 

Mapp  (Actor  8) .  Not  until  I  get  a  chance  to 

'^^^elau  is  taken  aback.  Second  cop  grins, 

challenging  him.)  

Second  Cop  (Actor  5).  What  are  you  going 

to  do  now?  .J 

Delau   (Actor  4).  I'm  going  down  after  It. 

(He  moves  toward  Mrs.  Mapp.) 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  Oh  no.  you're  not. 

Delau  (Actor  4).  Oh  yes,  I  am. 

(Mrs.  Mapp  lights  him  off.) 

Grab  her  arms.  ...... 

(Second  Cop  pins  her  arms  behind  her.) 

Mapp   (Actor  8).  Get  your  hands  off  me. 

Delau  I  Actor  4 ).  Shut  up ! 

(He  yanks  the  v;arrant  from  her  bosom  ) 

Mapp   (Actor  8).  Let  me  go.  you.  .      . 

Delau   (Actor  4).  I  said  shut  up! 

(Second  Cop  slaps  a  hand  cuff  on  her  right 
wrist,  holding  on  to  the  other  end  i 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  You  got  no  right  to  do 
this  .  .  .  You  got  no  right. 

Second  COP  (Actor  5).  Shut  up! 

(Second  cop  pulls  her  up  short  a*  he  snaps 
the  free  end  of  her  handcuffs  to  the  bed  pot-t. 
Mrs  Mapp  lands  abruptly  on  the  bed  in  a 
.itti.ig  l^sitlon  .  TWO  other  officers  .Ac- 
tors 1  and  7)  .earcliing  room  .  .  .  Mn,.  Mapp 
takes  this  all  in  with  mounting  fury  .  .  .  om- 
cer  Hanev  shoulders  into  room  carrying  paper 
shopping  bag.  pulls  .  couple  of  paperback 
Looks  from  bag  shows  them  to  Delau.) 

:iANEY    (Actor   6).   Hey,   Ctrl   look  xMi.-it  1 

^'^u\  dirty  ieer  sprends  over  Delau'f  face.  He 
lets  out  a  low  whistle  )  ,    ,,,   . 

M.^^■p  ! Actor  8).  Bettor  not  look  at  th.it 
stuff  it  might  embarass  >  ou 

,  Hanev  turns  to  her  and  thrusts  the  books 

"'H:Nl^r,Sr  6).  Does  this  stuff  belong  to 

•'°mLp  .ACor  81.  Not  me.  I  don't  mess 
.-..round  '.vith  filth.  That  junk  belongs  to  a 
boarder.  Used  lo  rent  this  room.  He  left  in  . 
hurrv,  .o  I  put  all  hi.,  stuff  1"^°;.  box  in 
-.he  basement.  That  -.here  you  found  it: 

HANEY  (Actor  61.  Never  mind  ^^'h^e  I 
found  it.  It  was  In  your  possession  .^nd  ,ou 
knew  It  was  there. 

Director.  Good.  That's  very  good. 

aI-Tor  1    Clear  cut  violation  of  the  Fourth 

Aaiendmeat.  T-.„-r,'* 

ACTOR  3.  On  more  than  one  count.  Don  t 
forget  the  search  warrant 

il^TOR  4.  What  about  It? 

^CTOR  3  Article  Four  ?ays  "No  warrants 
.:iall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported bv  oath  cr  affirmation  and  particularly 
d'scnbin-  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
per.-onscr  things  to  be  seized.  ' 

ACTRESS  C>.  But  those  pohce  liad  a  warrant. 

0,  TO?.  3.  Did  they? 

Arxr-Ess  9.  Whv.  certainly    I  saw  it 

^r-r^n  1  Mavb?  that  piece  of  paper  Mrs. 
Mapp^'triod    to    tuck    into    her   dress    was    a 

^^A^l^K  3  Ciuld  be.  At  any  rate,  there  isn't 
a  w^rd  of  testimony  which  indicates  what  it 
said,  or  Who  issued  It.  cr  where  it  l.s  now 

AciREss  9.  Warrant  or  not,  there  s  stl.l  that 
OhiJ  lav.-  that  says  "no  person  shall  knowing- 

Iv  have  in  his  possession 

■  ACTRESS   S.  Those   dirty    books   weren  t   in 
Mrs.  Mapp's  possession. 

Actress  9.  But  I 

Aclxess  8.  They  were  in  a  paper  sack  in 
the  basement  .„„,,. 

.\CTHESS  9.  Let  me  finish  .  .  "knowingly 
have  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  con- 
trol .  .  .  ■  You  cant  say  the  obscene  material 


wasn't  under  her  control.  After  all.  It  was  her 

^^ATTon  1    In  her  home  or  not.  that's  not  the 
issue— The  police  acted  outrageously.  There 

"SaV'^eis   ...section  2905  94  ol 
the  Ohio  Criminal  Code 

JUDGE  (Actor  5).  .  .  .  which  statute  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  penalty  of  seven  years 
in  the  state  reformltory.  The  jury  haying 
found  the  defendant  guilty  as  charged.  It  is 
now  mv  duty  lo  sentence  her  to  the  Ohio 
women's  Reformatory  for  the  maximum 
length  of  lime  the  law  permits 

DIRECTOR  Kearns  takes  the  case  to  the  Ohio 
court  of  Appeals  ...  He  t^.^'"«\,^^^*  „^^^ 
Section  of  the  law  under  which  Mrs.  Mapp 
was  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced, 
deprived  her  of  her  rights  guaranteed  by  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Ohio 

Actor  1.  What  are  those  rights.' 

DiRErTOR.Li.slen!  .»,..„ 

Kearns  (Actor  3».  Section  1,  the  right  to 

freedom  and  protection  of  property.  Section 

q    no  cruel   or  unu.-ual  punishment.  Section 

14.   the  right   to  be  i-ecure   irom  r-oarch  and 

''^DiRLCTOR.  Ke.ra.<  also  will  nttempt  to 
prove  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.s.   .       . 

,,'tound  of  gavel  interrupts  him  Judge 
(Actor  7  1  cm  li:.s  bench.) 

Ji-OGF.  (Actor  7).  Appeal  denied.  (He 
strikes  gavel  i  The  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals 
lind^  no  error  at  the  trial  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  defend.uit.  The  question  of 
puni-shment  is  within  the  exclusive  jurls- 
dlctlon  uf  the  trial  court.  Tae  Judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Plens  is  therefore  af- 

M^pp  .Actor  !i).  Seven  years.  Seven  years 
in  prison   For  what? 

KwRNS   (Actor  3).  We'll   go  higher.  Well 
TOtothe.Stitf-.-.uDrfmpCo.irt 
■    MM-P    (Actor    Hi.    iSi-n!lo<!    ruefullyi    Don  t 
vou  l::iow  when  vou're  Ijeaf^ 
^   Ac-oR  7.  Hev.   Wait  a   min.ite.   The   Pour- 
incnth  Amendment!  -IT.at'.  it.  B-.se  yotir  ap- 
peal   to    the    tt.ite    h-ciprome    Court    on    the 
Fourteenth   Mnendment,  denial  of  due  proc- 
c^.s    of    law        .    .    Addison,   liste.i.   "No  state 
.shall  dcpri-.e  ..uy  person  of  life,  liberty,  etc  . 
etc.   without  due  process  of  law. 
Actor  i.  Ktarns  cai,t  do  th..t. 
ACTOR  7.  Why  not    What'.s  wrong  with  the 

'■^CToriJ^Not  -a  thing.  The  trouble  is  Wolf 

versus  Colorado.  „    »     ,     .    M-^if-j 

ACTOR  7    Colorado  1  know   But  who s  Wolf? 
Director.  Wolf  vs  Colorado,  a  famous  su- 
preme court  c:i.se  involving  evidence  obta  tied 
Without  a  warr«nt.    The   decision   was  given 
bv  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter. 
"(Justice    Frankfurter    (Actor    1)     on    •?.c. 

Bench!  ,    ,  .   ..  ,»   ,_ 

Frankfurter  ( Actor  1 ) .  We  hold  that  In 
a  prosecution  in  a  State  Court  for  a  State 
crime  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not 
lorbld  the  admission  of  evidence  obtained 
bv  unrea.sonable  search  and  .seizure. 

"  AcTOR  7.  I  see  what  you  mean  .  .  .  what  can 
Kearns  do  then.'  »  .wot 

ACTOR  3.  Repeat,  repeat,  repeat.  Insist  that 
she  was  deuied  her  rights  under  the  Ohio 
Constitution.  The  State  St;preme  Court  has 
got  to  listen  to  iiim. 

■  DIRECTOR.  The  state  -upreme  Court  does 
l-ct^n  It  U  March  '23rd,  1960.  Chief  Justice 
Klne-ley  A  Taft  concludes  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Ohio  vs  Mapp.  ,      . 

Taft  ( Actor  4) .  The  Section  of  the  revised 
code  upon  which  the  defendant's  conviction 
was  based  is  constitutionally  invalid  and  .or 
that  reason,  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
.'Appeals  should  be  reversed. 
Tafts  VficE.  However  . 
TAfT  (Actor  41.  The  Constitution  of  Ohio 
reads  in  nart.  "no  law  shall  be  held  uncon- 
stltutlonal  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  all  but 
one  of  the  judges.  Since  more  than  one  or 
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the  Judges  of  this  court  are  of  the  opinion 
that  no  portion  of  the  statue  upon  which 
defendant's  conviction  was  based  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  must  be  affirmed." 

Mai»p  (Actor  8).  I  don't  get  It — didn't  the 
man  say  the  majority  of  the  court  waa  on 
my  side. 

Kearns  (Actor  3) .  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  majority 
was  on  your  side — 4  out  of  7  voted  In  your 
favor.  But  In  Ohio  to  make  a  law  uncon- 
stitutional you  got  to  have  6  out  of  7. 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  That  figures — there's  al- 
ways an  angle. 

Kearns  (Actor  3).  Look  .  .  .  you  don't  un- 
derstand, we're  on  our  way,  4  out  of  7  voted 
t,o  set  you  free.  WeYe  not  stopping  here. 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  That's  for  sure.  I'm  stop- 
ping at  the  Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women 
for  the  next  seven  years. 

Kearns  (Actor  3).  No,  we're  going  to  the 
top. 

Mapp  (Actor  8).  We  Just  been. 

Kearns  (Actor  3).  We're  going  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mapp  (Actor  8) .  There  are  no  angles  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Announcer  (off  camera).  In  a  moment  we 
will   return   to   "You've   Got    a   Right"   and 
Act  3  of  "Mapp  vs  Ohio",  an  examination  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 
Act  III 

Director.  March  29th,  1961.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  A.  L.  Kearns,  attorney 
for  DoUree  Mapp,  arguing  her  case. 

Kearns  (Actor  3i .  The  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice In  this  case  portrays  a  shocking  disre- 
gard for  human  right.  DoUree  Mapp  com- 
mitted no  crime.  She  was  not  in  possession 
and  control  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
roomer  Jones.  No  person  who  happens  to 
have  possession  merely  could  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  legislature  to  have  imposed  on 
them  .^  seven  year  sentence.  Such  a  sentence 
provided  by  ;i  statute,  makes  not  only  the 
statute  unconstitutional,  but  the  punish- 
ment excessive. 

Director.  Gertrude  Bauer  Mahon,  assist- 
ant prosecuting  uttorney,  Cayahoga  County, 
arguing  the  case  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

(Mrs.  Mahon  addressing  Supreme  Court.) 

Mahon  (Actor  9).  It  is  not  incumbent 
ufjon  the  state  to  offer  a  search  warrant  into 
the  evidence.  And  it  Is  admitted  thnt  such  a 
search  warrant  was  not  secured.  The  con- 
stitutional guarantee  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  was  never  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
for  that  would  be  the  end  result  if  criminal 
evidence  such  as  uncovered  in  the  instant 
case  is  not  competent  and  admissible.  With- 
out it,  the  case  could  not  be  proven. 

Actor  1.  Which  is  exactly  the  point.  With- 
out that  illegally  obtained  evidence — the 
state  could  not  have  convicted  Mrs.  Mapp. 

.^cTOR  4.  Nevertheless.  Mrs.  Mahon's  argu- 
ment is  a  tough  one  to  answer.  Do  we  want 
criminals  using  the  Constitution  as  a  shield 
to  hide  behind? 

Actor  8.  So  what?  What  if  occasionally  a 
criminal  does  Just  that  and  gets  away  with 
it?  It's  a  price  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay 
to  guarantee  to  every  man  the  right  to  fair 
treatment  by  the  police. 

Actor  6  (pointing  off).  Who's  that  coming 
up  to  bat  now? 

Director.  The  Amicus  Curiae. 

Actor  6.  That  what? 

Director.  Friend  of  the  court. 

Actor  6.  And  Just  what  is  a  friend  of  the 
court? 

Director.  A  person  or  an  organization  in- 
vited by  the  court  to  present  arguments 
which  may  help  the  Justices  to  become  more 
fully  informed  on  the  issues  involved  in  the 
case  before  them.  In  this  instance,  the  friend 
of  the  court  is  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  represented  by   Bernard  A  Berkman. 
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(Berkman  addressing  the  Supreme  Court) 

Berkman  (Actor  5i.  This  case  presents  the 
issue  of  whether  evidence  obtained  in  an  Il- 
legal search  can  constitutionally  be  used  In  a 
State  Criminal  proceeding.  We  are  aware  of 
the  view  that  this  court  has  taken  on  this  Is- 
sue in  Wolf  versus  Colorado.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  respectfully  request  that  this  Court 
re-examine  this  issue  and  conclude  that  the 
ordered  liberty  concept  guaranteed  to  per- 
sons by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  necessarily  requires  that 
evidence  Illegally  obtained  In  violation  there- 
of not  be  admissible  In  state  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Actress  8.  Wow!  That  took  a  lot  of  nerve — 
asking  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  it's  wrong  and  change  Its 
mind. 

Actor  4.  Walt  a  minute.  The  Amicus  Curiae 
argues  against  Wolf — but  Kearns  doesn't. 
Why?  Is  there  some  law  that  says  he  hasn't 
got  a  right  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  Itself? 

Director.  Not  at  all.  He  has  that  right. 
Kearns  was  perfectly  free  to  argue  against 
Wolf — but  he  chose  not  to.  It  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  counsel's  Judgment. 

Actress  8.  O.K.  So  what's  his  reasoning  In 
avoiding  Wolf? 

Director.  Simply  this.  He  doesn't  want  to 
weaken  or  risk  losing  his  client's  case  by  In- 
troducing a  point  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  rejected  In  Wolf. 

Actor  4.  What  point? 

Director.  Namely  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment— Search  and  Seizure  applies  to  the  In- 
dividual states  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  chooses  instead  to  argue  that 
the  Ohio  Law  under  which  Mrs.  Mapp  was 
convicted  is  unconstitutional  because  It  In- 
flicts cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

Actor  1.  And  if  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
introduces  Wolf — that  doesn't  endanger  Mrs. 
Mapp's  case? 

Director.  Precisely.  It  can  afford  to  take  a 
much  broader  view  of  the  Issue.  The  Civil 
Liberties  Union  continues  to  hammer  away 
at  Wolf — insisting  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reverse  it  That's  what  friends  of  the  court 
are  for. 

Actor  6.  I'm  not  so  sure  It's  such  a  good 
thing.  If  the  court  reverses  Itself  on  Wolf, 
if  it  excludes  Illegally  obtained  evidence  from 
the  state  courts,  it  will  become  almost  Im- 
possible for  the  police  to  do  their  Job. 

Actress  8.  Oh.  come  off  It.  Why  shouldn't 
the  police  be  constitutional?  Everyone  else 
is  expected  to  be.  The  pwllce  officer  Is  sworn 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  How  can 
he  do  this  if  he  himself  Is  permitted  to 
violate  one  of  a  citizen's  most  basic  rights  In 
the  name  of  law  and  order? 

Director.  A  very  good  question.  Justice 
Cardozo  once  observed  that  this  doctrine  of 
excluded  evidence  may  sometimes  mean  that 
the  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable blundered.  Yet  if  he  does  go  free.  It  Is 
the  law  that  sets  him  free. 

(He  turns  to  Cicero.  Pitt  and  Otis.)  , 

What  think  you,  gentlemen  of  history, 
you  the  Roman  Cicero,  the  English  WUUam 
Pitt,  and   you,  the  American  James  Otis? 

Cicero  i  Actor  5 1 .  The  road  that  runs  from 
Rome  to  Washington  should  be  marked  by 
the  same  ancient  way -sign:  The  house  of  a 
citizen  must  always  be  sacred. 

Pitt  (Actor  31.  Absolutely.  As  for  Kings — 
.=;o  for  democracy's  officers — their  power  In 
every  period  must  pause  at  the  door  of  the 
poor  man's  threshold 

Otis  ( Actor  1 ) .  We  shall  see  now — In  your 
century — whether  a  man's  house  Is  still  his 
castle. 

Director.  Yes,  we  shall  see.  Monday  Is  tra- 
ditionally Decision  Day  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  sitting — and  It  was 
on  Monday,  June  19,  1961,  that  the  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  on  Mapp  vs  Ohio: 
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Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivering  the  majority 
opinion. 

Justice  Clark  (Actor  7).  We  hold  that  all 
evidence  obtained  by  searches  and  seizures 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution  Is,  by  the 
same  authority.  Inadmissible  In  a  State 
Union  represented  by  Bernard  A.  Berkman. 
Court.  The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  Is  reversed,  and  the  case  returned 
to  the  State  Court  for  action  not  inconsistent 
with  this  opinion. 

Director.  And  not  only  Is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  reversed,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
reversed  itself  on  Wolf  vs.  Colorado.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  is 
now  enforceable  upon  the  states! 

(He  turns  to  trio.) 

Otis  (Actor  1) .  No  search  and  seizure  with- 
out sufficient  warrant — a  precious  freedom 

Pitt  (Actor  3).  Precious  yes — but  not 
perfect. 

Cicero  (Actor  5).  Freedom  must  ever  be 
wooed,  and  fought  over,  argued  about  and 
carefully  cared  for.  .  .  . 

Director.  As  It  Is,  you  must  admit— even 
in  this  brave  new  world. 

Announcer.  In  a  moment — the  epilogue  to 
You've  Got  A  Right — Mapp  vs.  Ohio. 

Epilogue 

Actor  4.  And.  as  they  say  on  the  late  show, 
did  Mrs.  Mapp  beat  the  rap? 

Actress  8.  Did  she?  With  an  order  like  that 
from  the  man.  What  do  you  think? 

( She  throws  Mrs.  Mapp  a  mock  dirty  look,  i 

Actor  6.  I  know  this  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  rights  of  a  man  and  all  that,  but  I  still 
can't  help  thinking  that  this  decision  is  going 
to  make  it  all  the  harder  for  a  cop  lo  do  his 
job. 

Actor  7.  (singing).  Oh  take  one  considera- 
tion with  another,  a  policeman's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one. 

Actor  6.  No.  I'm  serious.  All  over  the  coun- 
try, there's  a  growing  lack  of  respect  for  the 
police. 

Actor  1.  No  wonder,  if  they  act  the  way 
those  Cleveland  cops  did  out  at  Mrs.  Mapp's 
house. 

Actress  9.  John's  got  a  point  though.  How 
are  the  police  ever  going  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations if  they  have  to  get  a  search  warrant 
issued  by  a  magistrate  every  time  they  want 
to.  .     . 

Actor  3.  The  FBI  always  gets  a  search  war- 
rant before  investigating  suspected  prem- 
ises ,  .  .  and  they've  never  complained  that 
this  constitutional  safeguard  interfered  with 
their  work. 

Actor  4  Look — Kearns  brings  Mapp  vs. 
Ohio  to  the  Supreme  Court,  arguing  that  the 
Ohio  statute  Is  unconstitutional — yet  the 
Supreme  Court  doesn't  rule  on  that  Issue.  In- 
stead it  decided  on  Wolf  v.  Colorado — which 
Is  about  whether  or  not  the  4th  Amendment 
applies  to  the  states. 

Actor  5.  But  the  two  cases  are  connected. 
Remember,  Kearns  said  he  could  have  chosen 
to  base  his  case  on  Wolf,  but  he  didn't. 

Actor  4.  And  the  Supreme  Court  could 
have  chosen  to  stick  to  Mapp  vs,  Ohio,  but 
they  brought  in  Wolf,  They  decided  one  case 
by  reversing  another. 

Actress  8.  There  are  no  angles  in  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

(They  all  laugh  and  continue  talking.) 

Director.  And  so  it  goes.  Nine  actors  re- 
hearsing freedom.  "Liberty,"  said  a  famous 
Judge,  "lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
When  it  dies  there,  no  law  can  save  it." 

Announcer.  Group  W.  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co,,  in  association  with  the  New 
York  University  Sch(X)l  of  Law.  has  presented 
"You've  Got  A  Right."  a  program  on  the  4th 
amendment.  "You've  Got  A  Right"  Is  a  series 
of  programs  dramatizing  the  orierins  and  con- 
temporary significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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Nixon  Calls  for  a  New  Role  for  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  signincant  address  by 
Richard  Nixon  which  all  should  con- 
sider: 

THE  Debates  of  1968:  A  Tfst  for  America 

( By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  Presidential 
campaigns  have  ioxn  weeks  been  mere  un- 
predictable, or  in  a  political  sense  more  ex- 
iting than  those  we  have  Just  experienced 
All  the  signs  indicate  that  this  years  cam- 
mlgn  wiif  be  one  <;f  the  historic  political 
aOes  of  our  time.  But  the  question  lingers: 
will    this   battle   move   America   forward   or 

'"'^rits'^'worst,  this  campaign  could  bo  serl- 
oi.'slv  destructive  of  the  preat  goals  we  seek 
At  ts  best.  It  can  make  a  great  contribut  on 
not  onlv  to  better  understanding  of  the 
sues,  but  also  to  the  charting  c>f  a  nev 
direction  for  the  nation  as  we  enter  this 
nnal  third  of   ihe  twentieth  century. 

This  promises  to  be  a  year  of  ereat  de- 
„ates-both  within  the  two  parties,  and 
between    the    parties 

These  debates  will  be  a  test  of  our  politjca 
.vstem-a  te.<.t  of  the  nation's  ability  to  deal 
ruionallv  with  the  harsh  problems  of  a  dis- 
tant war':  a  len  of  cur  capacity  to  move  from 
violence  to  reconciliation  in  our  cities:  a  test 
nf  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  of 
uur  capacltv  as  a  people  to  rise  above  the 
tensions  and  distractions  of  a  deeply  trou- 
bled time. 

The  questions  facing  us  this  year  are  dlffl- 
cult^lar  more  difficult  than  those  that  ordi- 
narilv  constitute  the  "Issues"  in  a  political 
campaign,  precisely  because  they  are  so  much 
nrrrfundrmental.  Both  abroad  and  at  home, 
we  are  confronted  by  far-reaching  questions 
of  the  balance  of  power,  the  d»sy»?"t'0*^  °^ 
nower  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  limits 
of  power.  Both  abroad  and  at  home,  we  face 
the  wrenching  readjustments  of  a  time  of 

rapid  transition.  

Never  has  the  United  States  been  in  more 
trouble  in  more  places  than  it  is  ^cday-^n 
Europe,  in  Latin  America,  in  the  Middle  East^ 
m  southeast  Asia,  and  In  the  cauldrons  of 
our  cities  here  at  home.  »  ,„„o«t 

Never  have  we  more  needed  an  Intelligent, 
rational  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  the 
fjreat  Issues.  And  yet  seldom  has  debate  been 
more  raucous  and  more  irresponsible. 

Senator  Kennedy  accuses  his  fellow  Demo- 
crat President  Johnson,  of  "calling  upon  the 
darker  Impulses  of  the  American  spirit.  The 
President  and  his  supporters  too  often  re- 
spond m  kind  by  savage  attacks  on  the  mo- 
tives of  his  critics.  !,•»<.,.„ 
The  Great  Society  is  becoming  a  bitter  so- 
ciety—bitter  in  its  mood,  bitter  in  its  frus- 
tration, bitter  in  the  sense  of  foreboding  that 
poisons  the  atmosphere  of  discussion. 

We  need  a  new  unity— but  not  a  unity 
which  discourages  dissent.  We  need  a  unity 
within  which  a  diversity  of  view  and  expres- 
sion is  welcomed.  True  unity  can  only  be 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  free  debate, 
and  the  sparks  from  that  debate  are  what 
todav  must  light  the  fires  of  hope.  We  need 
dissent— but  we  need  a  creative  dissent,  one 
that  contributes  to  the  dialogue  and  to  the 
fund  of  fresh  Ideas  from  which  practical  ap- 
proaches can  be  drawn. 

What  we  need  Is  not  less  debate  or  more 
debate,  but  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  de- 
bate For  the  decisions  facing  us  cut  to  the 
heart  of  our  structure  as  a  society  and  our 
purpose  as  a  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  future  of  peace  and  freedoni  In  the 
world  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  meets  its  responsibUitles--and 
also  on  the  wav  in  which  those  responsibili- 
ties are  defined  and  shared. 

One  of  America's  strengths  has  always  been 
Its  abiding  streak  of  idealism.  But  unl^  we 
temper  this  idealism  with  ''^l'^'"',  '\,^^^" 
pro%^  our  undoing.  We  must  be  idealists 
about  the  goals  we  seek,  but  ^ealis^  about 
the  means  of  reaching  those  goals.  We  must 
be  realists  about  what  is  "''«^f»''^''/'„",f/''f° 
about  the  limits  of  the  possible— about  the 
extent  to  which  our  resources  can  be 
stretched,  and  about  what  our  power  can  ac 

complish.  ,         A~„,i,..i 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  AmerK.i 
must  reappraise— in  a  most  searching  meas- 
ured and  fundamental  way-its  role  and  us 
responsibilities  in  the  world,  and  the  re- 
^urcps  Which  we  and  which  other  nations 
can  bring  to  the  meeting  of  those  responsi- 

'xWueed  to  fashion  a  lu-w  diplomacy  which 
can  readjust  the  balances  within  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  thos!'  bc-tw.-cn  the  free  and 
the  communist  worlds 

Economicallv.  diplomatically,  mlluanly. 
the  lime  has  come  to  insist  that  others  mtist 
assume  the  responsibilities  which  are  riehtly 
theirs  We  mut:t  do  i-.ir  full  share,  both  in 
maint  unine  order  and  in  helping  the  have- 
not  nations  onto  their  leet.  But  tne  free 
world  can  no  more  base  iw  security  and 
nrosperitv  on  ..  system  of  permanent  wel- 
farism ..broad  than  the  .security  and  pros- 
peritv  of  our  own  cities  can  be  based  on 
permanent  welfarism  here  at  home. 

Since  Worid  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
moved  uito  a  r.ew  and  inifamlUar  position- 
often  an  uncomlortabl"  position— of  power 
i.nd  of  rcsiKmsibilitv.  We  have  inherited  by 
default  the  role  of  the  Wf)rld's  chief  keeper 
of  peace  and  guardian  of  freedom  This  Is 
a  role  we  did  not  ask:  it  is  one  history  thrust 
upon  us.  But  our  not  asking  it  makes  it  no 

less  ours.  .      , 

However,  conditions  have  changed  since 
we  first  assumed  that  role.  The  other  na- 
tions of  the  West  have  grown  in  strength. 
Japan  has  moved  into  the  first  rank  of  In- 
dustrial powers  All  around  the  rim  of  China 
the  nations  of  non-Communist  Asia  are 
building  a  new  prosperity  and  developing  a 
new  coheslveness.  which  together  stiggest 
that  they  should  be  able  to  play  far  more 
assertive  roles  in  their  own  defense. 

The  Soviet  drive  for  strategic  supremacy— 
which  the  Soviets  already  have  very  nearly 
achieved  while  the  United  States  has  pas- 
sively watched— is  deeply  troubling  and 
seriouslv  threatening.  No  longer  Is  It  possible 
for  the  thinly  stretched  power  of  the  United 
States  to  play  the  decisive  role  that  It  has 
in  manv  crises  in  the  past.  Even  where  it 
can  be  deployed,  it  is  not  backed  today  by  the 
nuclear  superiority  which  In  the  past  has 
made  it  credible. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  keep 
the  peace  since  Worid  War  II,  as  far  as  an- 
other world  war  Is  concerned,  because  we 
have  had  an  overwhelming  balance  of  power 
in  our  favor. 

But  we  have  let  that  balance  slip,  and 
with  it  we  have  seen  an  erosion  of  our  ability 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  world. 

This  has  profound  Implications  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

For  one  thing.  It  means  that  what  has 
always  been  an  elusive  goal  must  now  be 
made  a  realitv:  the  other  nations  of  the 
worid  must  beein,  and  quickly,  to  pick  up 
a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  the  common 
defense. 

To  Insist  that  others  share  more  fully  in 
the  responslblllltes  of  defining  and  main- 
taining the  conditions  of  peace  Is  not  a  re- 
treat into  a  new  Isolation.  Rather,  it  /ecog- 
nlzes  that  today  there  are  new  realities  of 
power.  It  recognizes,  to  put  It  very  bluntly, 
that  even  If  the  United  States  had  the  wUl, 
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It  no  longer  has  the  capacity  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done.  If  the  other  nations  of  the 
ree  world  want  to  remain  free,  then  they 
must  rue  in  their  own  defense.  They  can  no 
linger  afford  the  luxury  of  relying  on  Amer- 

"  We^must;  then,  do  three  things.  We  must 
move  qu.cklv  and  per.uasivelv  to  onii"^  ^Jj^ 
other  nations  <,f  the  free  w-orld  more  fully 
in  the  tasks  wliich  must  be  done  During 
this  critical  time  of  transition,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  burdens  ^'hl*-!^ /^  i^^,^^^" 
capablv  ours  until  a  new  system  of  stability 
an  be  constructed.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  restore  at  least  a  ,,art  of  the  strategic 
advantage  that  we  once  held-not  because 
we  want  power,  but  because  In  the  worid  as 
it  is  we  need  jwwer  if  we  are  to  be  secure. 

Viet  Niui  lir.s  i>een  a  deeply  troubling  les- 
son in  the  limits  of  US  power.  But  it  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  lament  those  limits  or  to 
critlci?.e  the  commttment,  or  to  wish  that 
history  had  dealt  differently  with  that  tor- 
metited  port  of  the  world,  „„„„» 

The  crucial  point  Is  that  we  must  confront 
the  •■p.iitv  "f  the  w.irld  as  it  Is.  even  as  we 
press  toward  the  goal  of  what  we  want  It  to 
become  ^         , 

The  war  it=elf  Is  the  latest  and  the  grim- 
mest battlefield  in  a  larger,  contlnulne  strug- 
gle This  struggle  Is  In  part  between  the 
United  ,st  .tes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  be- 
tween th  •  United  States  and  Communist 
Ciiina  but  more  fundamentally  between 
those  nations  that  want  stability  and  those 
that  want  instability;  between  those  that 
want  older.  ;n-.(l  those  that  want  disorder; 
between  those  that  want  peace,  and  those 
that  seek  domination. 

As  we  approach  the  day  of  nuclear  parity 
bPtween  the  United   States  and   the   Soviet 
Union   we  approach  the  moment  of  truth  in 
the  relations  between  East  and  West    What 
strateelsts  called  the  "Cuban  power  environ- 
ment" no  longer  exists.  In  1962.  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  balance  of 
strategic  power  made  It  possible  for  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy    to   deUver    a    fully    credible 
threat   of   nuclear  retaUatlon.  The   balance 
was  then  sufficiently  In  our  favor  so  that  the 
soviet  ability  to  destroy  the  United  States 
with   an    Inferior   mlssUe   force   was   doubt- 
ful   while  the  capacity  of  US,  bombers  and 
missiles  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  was  cer- 
tain    In  these  circumstances,  the  President 
was   able  to  face  down   the  Soviet  leaders, 
and  to  force  them  to  withdraw  their  ofTen- 
sive   missiles    from    Cuba,    But    the    Lnlted 
States  no  longer  has  such  a  decisive  power 
advantage. 

Nor  do  we  command  either  the  allegiance 
or  the  respect  that  were  ours  in  the  worid  at 
laree  onlv  a  few  short  years  aco  No  longer 
do  our  words  receive  the  heanne  they  once 
enjoyed  Those  who  once  folloirrd  the  United 
States  now  observe  the  United  States. 

The  worid  has  lost  much  of  its  respect  for 
our  power  When  we  possessed  an  overwhelm- 
ing strategic  superiority,  as  well  as  mobile 
forces  that  could  be  dispatched  to  world 
trouble-spots  both  quickly  and  safelv-^  W'lth- 
out  leavlnK  other  frontiers  unguarded,  then 
we  had  to  be  listened  to. 

Our  Ideals  no  longer  communicate  the  fire. 
tne  pa.ssion  and  the  promise  'Jiat  they  did 
onlv  a  few  short  years  ago.  The  passion  we 
have  been  demonstrating  lately  Is  the  pas- 
sion that  tears  a  society  apart  rather  than 
the  passion  that  builds  unity  and  hope. 

The  world  has  lost  its  confidence  in  our 
dollar.  It  has  lost  its  faith  In  our  purposes. 
its  respect  for  our  Judgment.  Its  trust  In  our 

''  If  we  delay  our  reappraisal  of  the  U.S.  role; 
If  we  delav  moves  to  establish  a  new  structure 
of  securitV  adequate  to  the  age;  if  we  delay 
these  until  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  ended 
and  the  dust  settled,  then  we  will  have  de- 
layed too  long.  Viet  Nam  must  be  the  last 
agonv  of  the  old  order,  because  there  Is 
question  whether  the  old  order  could  sustain 
another. 
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Botb  abroad  and  at  home,  the  dominant 
trend  of  the  middle  third  of  the  20th  century 
was  toward  the  concentration  of  respooBlbll- 
Ity.  What  we  need  now  la  a  dispersal  of 
reeponslbUlty. 

Abroad,  a  world  that  in  the  early  thirties 
had  many  centers  of  power  developed  in  the 
years  after  World  War  II  Into  one  dominated 
by  the  two  superpowers  and  divided  Into  two 
great  blocs. 

The  fact  that  recent  years  have  seen  a 
growing  polycentrlsm  In  the  communist 
world  and  a  fracturing  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance signals  a  major  crack  In  the  essential 
bl-polarlty  of  this  division.  But  It  has  not 
altered  the  fundamental  fact  of  a  continuing 
confrontation  between  communist  ambition 
and  Western  resistance. 

However,  the  growing  strength  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  of  Japan,  and  of 
other  nations  now  emerging  Into  a  new 
prosperity  does  Indicate  the  caplcity  of  the 
noncommunlst  world  to  move  toward  a  dis- 
persal of  responsibility  that  accords  with  the 
new  distribution  of  power. 

Here  at  home  this  last  third  of  a  century 
has  been  a  time  of  rapid  accumulation  of 
federal  power.  I  do  not  maintain  that  big 
government  is  necessarily  bad  government, 
or  that  federal  power  necessarily  limits  f)er- 
sonal  freedom.  But  the  problems  facing  our 
country  today  simply  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  federal  government  alone.  The  com- 
plexity of- our  national  life  today  requires  a 
dispersal  of  power  here  at  home  that  accords 
with  the  diversity  of  our  society  and  the 
variety  of  its  needs. 

Devising  the  most  effective  ways  of  achiev- 
ing this  Is  one  of  the  central  tasks  of  our 
time. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  be 
trying  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  that  we 
should  turn  back  the  clock  or  renounce  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  achieved. 

I  am  suggesting,  rather,  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  need  a  new 
direction.  This  Is  a  cause  in  which  liberals 
and  conservatives  increasingly  are  finding 
common  ground.  The  old  New  Deal  was  bom 
in  response  to  despair  and  desperation.  We 
now  need  a  new  vision  that  embraces  the 
hopes  of  an  age  of  opportunity. 

America  has  been  learning  the  lessons  of 
reality  the  hard  way.  but  also  the  best  way — 
by  trial  and  error,  by  pursuing  hopes  and 
confronting  disappointments.  We  .are  learn- 
ing better  v/hat  government  can  do,  and 
what  it  cannot. 

We  already  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
our  society — its  strengths  and  Its  shortcom- 
ings. The  explosion  of  bitterness  in  the  Negro 
ghetto  has  driven  home  a  dramatic  lesson 
that  there  are  many  whom  this  society  has 
tragically  failed.  But  if  it  has  shown  this, 
it  also  has  shown  that  the  old  approaches — 
the  government  charities  that  feed  the 
stomach  and  starve  the  soul — have  also 
failed. 

The  American  opportunity  Is  neither  a 
black  nor  a  white  opportunity — but  If  we 
are  to  make  our  nation  whole  again  by  mak- 
ing our  people  one,  we  must  begin  with  the 
recognition  of  a  need  for  a  greater  black 
opportunity.  The  only  way  to  set  right  the 
power  balance  In  our  cities  is  to  put  a  greater 
measure  of  {>ower  in  the  ghetto.  By  this  I 
speak  not  of  "Black  Power"  as  some  of  the 
extremists  would  Interpret  It — not  the  t;ower 
of  hate  and  division,  not  the  power  "f  cynical 
racism,  but  the  power  the  people  -hoMld  h^e 
over  their  own  destinies,  the  power  -^  afTcct 
their  own  communities,  the  power  that 
comes  from  participation  in  the  political 
and  economic  processes  of  a  society. 

This  Is  a  go«U.  The  nation  still  Is  struggling 
and  stumbling  toward  the  best,  the  most  ef- 
fective and  the  most  equitable  means  of 
reaching  this  goal. 

On  the  goal,  I  am  convinced  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  On  the  means  there  must 
be  cooperation,  accommodation,  a  searching 
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out  of  the  possible,  a  testing  of  what  works 
and  what  does  not. 

I  have  cited  these  examples  to  illustrate 
the  point  I  want  to  make  tonight:  that  the 
questions  facing  America  In  1968  are  funda- 
mental ones.  Mid.  they  do  require  the  best 
and  the  most  dispassionate  thinking  we  can 
mobilize. 

The  tortured  problems  of  Viet  Nam  can- 
not be  solved  by  an  emotional  jingoism,  or 
by  impassioned  laments  for  che  agonies  of 
war  that  Ignore  the  hard  requirements  of 
peace 

Neither  can  they  be  .->o!ved  by  a  stubborn 
intransigence  that  teefcs  to  justify  the  mis- 
takes ol  the  past  by  carrying  them  to  futile 
extremes,  when  new  approaches  are  needed. 

Whether  In  defining  our  role  abroad,  or  In 
remaking  our  society  at  home,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  live  in  a  complex  and  difficult 
world,  in  which  the  realities  of  power  can 
be  cruel  and  in  which  the  answers  are  seldom 
simple. 

The  Issues  before  us  this  year  center  on 
the  most  fundamental  questions  of  all:  about 
the  conditions  that  may  determine  whether 
peace  and  freedom  survive,  and  Indeed 
whether  civilization  as  we  know  It  survives. 
They  require  a  new  enlistment  of  the  people 
of  .'Vmerlca  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  des- 
tiny— whether  on  college  campuses,  or  in 
industry,  or  In  the  slums  of  our  festering 
cities.  We  need  a  new  freedom  from  dogma, 
freedom  from  the  old  ideologies  and  the  old 
isms. 

We  need  to  restore  to  our  political  dialogue 
the  sense  that  it  matters — that  the  processes 
.f  democracy  still  are  effective,  even  for  deal- 
ing with  the  complexities  of  the  modern  day. 
I  share  the  view  of  those  who  say  that  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  campaign  has  contributed 
significantly  to  this  goal:  that  his  enlistment 
of  the  enthusiasm,  the  energy  and  the  faith 
of  many  who  had  given  up  on  the  political 
process  is  a  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
that  process  itself  to  the  place  It  deserves, 
xnd  must  have  if  our  system  of  government 
is  to  work. 

But  we  need  to  do  more  than  focus  dissent 
We  also  need  to  enlist  energy  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  fashioning  of  realistic  programs  that 
can  achieve  the  promise  of  this  final  third 
of  the  century.  We  need  the  same  energy  In 
positive  causes  that  negative  causes  enlist. 
We  need  helping  hands,  not  marching  feet. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion Is  not  a  tragedy  of  mean  intentions  or 
of  Ignoble  motives,  but  simply  a  tragedy  ol 
failure.  Never  has  an  Administration  so  mis- 
judged a  people,  so  underestimated  their 
promise,  or  so  missed  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunity  of  its  time. 

I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  Republican 
party  In  1968  Is  larger  than  party — that  it 
centers  on  a  cause  bigger  than  differences 
among  Republicans,  and  bigger  than  the  dif- 
ferences between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  role  of  the  Republican  piarty  In 
1968  Is  to  assemble  a  new  coalition — a  coali- 
tion of  those  dissatisfied  with  thlngs-as- 
they-are,  with  politics-as-usual  and  slogans>- 
as-usual  .and  drift-as-usual. 

During  twenty  years  in  public  life,  study- 
ing the  problems  of  mir  n.ition  and  of  the 
world  a.;,  .i  public  official  and  as  a  private 
citizen.  I  believe  I  ha'. e  found  .<!077»e  of  the 
answers.  Becaii'^e  I  hce  seen  tlie  range  and 
complexity  of  our  p:ob;ijn.s.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume 'o  suggest,  thjt  I  have  :ill  of  the  an- 
swers. But  I  do  have  certain  convictions 
about  the  values  t.i.\t  are  important,  and 
.(Ooul  Cnf.  k.nd  of  means  that  are  most 
elTecLiNe 

And    I    think    I    know   the   questions. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I  will  be  talking 
with  all  of  our  Republican  Governors,  with 
the  Republican  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  mayors  of  our  cities,  and 
with  other  leaders  of  thought  In  all  fields 
without  regard  to  party.  I  will  be  asking 
their  Ideas,  and  seeking  out  their  answers. 
The    problems    of    America    today    are    not 
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Democratic  problems  or  Republican  prob- 
lems. They  require  the  marshaling  of  the 
best  brains  America  can  produce,  and  the 
broadest  range  of  experience  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  If  the  debates  of  1968  can 
serve  this  end,  then  they  will  have  served 
their  purpose — and  the  American  system  will 
have  passed  its  test. 

And  now,  a  final  word:  We  can  never  mas- 
ter our  problems  unless  we  measure  our  op- 
portunities. 

For  too  long,  we  have  listened  to  the  tired 
voices  of  defeatism,  the  bitter  voices  of 
negativism. 

But  this  is  a  moment  of  opportunity  for 
America.  We  all  can  sense  that  opportimlty 
when  we  put  aside  what's  wrong  with 
America,  and  look  at  what's  right  with 
America.  We  can  feel  it  in  the  pride  that  has 
never  been  stilled — pride  In  our  Ideals,  pride 
in  our  strength,  pride  In  the  fact  that  for 
all  Its  faults,  ours  is  the  society  that  has 
come  closer  to  realizing  man's  age-old  dreams 
of  liberty  and  abundance  than  any  other,  any 
time,  any  place. 

The  dimensions  of  this  opportunity  are 
what  give  force  to  our  drive  to  surmount  the 
problems  of  an  age  of  challenge.  For  if  we 
can  put  these  problems  behind  us,  the 
horizons  of  the  possible  stretch  almost  with- 
out end. 

The  world's  future  depends  on  the  leader- 
ship America  gives.  And  that  leadership  de- 
pends ultimately  on  the  spirit  of  America's 
people.  Unless  we  have  faith  in  the  basic 
strengths  of  our  system,  in  the  basic  Ideal- 
ism of  our  people.  In  the  basic  workability 
of  our  Institutions,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
inspire  that  confidence  abroad  that  our  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  new  system  of  order  In 
the  world  requires. 

But  I  believe  we  have  that  faith,  and  that 
capacity,  and  that  by  giving  new  life  to  our 
Ideals  at  home  we  can  and  will  provide  an 
example  for  the  world. 


Eugene  T.  Kinnaly 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  has  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  con- 
gressional secretary  for  over  50  years.  A 
man  of  enormous  loyalty  and  devotion, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  our  great  and  hon- 
orable Speaker,  and  my  very  good  friend 
and  colleague,  John  McCormack.  The 
dean  of  congressional  secretaries.  Gene 
Kinnaly  has  been  the  confidant  of  legis- 
lators and  others  in  the  high  echelons 
of  public  service.  He  Is  a  behind-the- 
scenes  technician  of  legislation  and  has 
served  his  country  faithfully  and  with 
great  ability.  I  am  very  happy  to  sub- 
mit, for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
following  article  about  this  distinguished 
and  humble  American  which  appeared 
in  the  South  Boston  Tribune  earlier  this 
month : 

Eugene  T.  Kinn.^lt 

T>e  phone  rang.  A  secretary  answered 
it  "Gene.  It's  for  you."  A  small,  pleasant- 
looking,  white-haired  gentleman  picks  up 
the  piece.  "Yes,  Everett  .  .  .  that  bill  should 
come  up  about  the  15th  of  March  In  the 
next  session."  He  hangs  up. 

Minutes  later  another  call.  Gene  answers. 
"Bobble,  how  are  you?  How  was  the  skiing 
In  Sun  Valley?  Fine.  On  that  CivU  Rights 
bill,  the  Speaker  feels  ..."  His  calm  voice 
trails  off. 
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A^nother  ring.  ■Hello.  Lyndon  ..  Yes,  I'll 
make  ^ure  of  it  this  time.  Lyndon.  I  Know 
Thn  is  pushing  for  an  '<<^J--"/"^f .^^^^ 
sues=  is  that  it  win  wind  up  in  about  .hree 
leeks  at  the  most  I  doubt  if  you  have  time 
m  this  session  -  He  said  goodbye. 

o"er  m  the  White  House  in  -he  chief 
execu-.lve's  omce.  a  tall  Texan  put  down  his 
phone  and  turned  to  his  anxious  cabinet. 
"Gene  savs  three  weeks.  Gentlemen.  I  be- 
Ueve  we'li  have  to  wait  until  next  year  for 

^•^^^/nSnown  as  Gene  is  Etigene  -rimothy 
Kinnalv,  administrative  assistant  ^'\^f^ 
House  "  speaker  John  W  McCc>rmack  In 
Wa  hlngton.  He's  been  ui  the  Cupitol  so 
^ng  he^  on  a  firs-  :.ame  basis  with  practl- 
cAllv  everycne  ,j„„t 

And  whether  he's  talking  to  the  President 
of  t'°e  united  States,  a  famous  Senator, 
an  ambassador  t  to  ov.e  of  McCormack  s  con- 
s  tuei.t.  bad;  in  .south  Boston,  he  is  gen- 
erallv  'xslite.  attentive  and  friendly.  He  in- 
varlabl'v  gives  the  right  advice  and  performs 
the  service  asked     f  him. 

Th^s  July  19  in  the  capttol  Gene  Kinnaly 
win  rele-or-te  las  50th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
^res^Monal  secretary  in  the  tzsual  way  he 
works  cverv  dav— quietly  and  efficiently. 

The  south  Bcstcl.  Tribune  has  decided  no 
to  wait  :or  that  day.  We  are  going  to  s^y  it 
now  t.  r  cverv;ine  in  the  district 

FO'  1V.S  devoted  half-century  cf  service  to 

the  people  of  ■'^°;^^;|^^°^^^'^^.;\d's'' him  The 
^"eSAnnual'^'Sngurshed  American- 
Award  of  1968. 

Other  recipients  have  been  ^^^  J^- 
speaker  McCormack.  Supreme  Judicial 
C^irt  Cl.rk  John  E.  Powers.  South  Boston 
District  Court  Judge  Joseph  F.  Feeney,  Long- 
shorcinens  International  Vice  President  John 
F  Morau  former  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  Mc- 
Cor'm.tck  and  Teamsters'  General  Sec.-Treas. 
John  F.  English.  „   .q,b 

Kinnalv  had  none  to  Washington  :n  .918^ 
He  was  a"  graduate  of  Boston's  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

He  was  oflered  a  temporary  job  as  secretary 
to  Cong.  James  A.  Gallivan,  a  Promjnent 
^rvarl  graduate,  who  represented  Sou^ 
Boston.  The  regular  secreUry  had  left  Jor 
World  War  I  dutv  with  the  A.E.F.  In  France. 
Kinnaly  had  been  turned  dovm  for  service 
because  of  an  eye  defect. 

His  predecessor  returned  safe,  but  decided 
to  take  a  job  with  the  Boston  Edison  Com- 
panv.  It  was  a  turning  point  for  both  men. 

Tl^e  Edison  %vorker  rose  in  the  ranks  to  be- 
come vice  president.  His  name  was  Edward 
Giblin.  „,,, 

And  Kinnaly  is  recognized  on  Capitol  am 
today  as  the  finest  congressional  secretary  In 

''^ John  McCormack  knew  what  he  was  doing 
in  1928  when  he  asked  Kinnaly  for  his  he  p 
during  a  special  congressional  election  in 
Disfict  9  when  Gallivan  died  suddenly. 

Fighting  for  the  poUtical  prize  was  a 
solid  array  of  local  talent.  Besides  young  Mc- 
Cormack. who  had  run  and  lost  in  the  regu- 
lar election  against  Gallivan  a  short  time 
before,  there  was  Dan  Lyne.  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment cf  Justice  lawyer;  Dist.  Atty.  Edward 
M  Sullivan,  called  the  Golden  Boy  of  Boston 
politics:  state  Sen.  Bill  Hennessey  of  Dor- 
chester, a  big  vote  puller,  and  a  host  of 
others.  „    ^ 

Cliff  Carberry  cf  the  Boston  Post  wrote 
during  the  campaign,  "The  man  who  Gene 
Kinnalv  supports  wlU  be  elected.'  Gene  sup- 
ported McCormack.  He  won. 

Called  a  living  saint  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, Kinnaly  doesn't  smoke,  drink  ^^  ^w^ar. 
He  attends  the  7  a.m.  mass  dally.  Jaf  es  V\ 
(Buster)  Hartrey,  a  friend  who  handles  the 
Boston  office  for  McCormack,  sald^  Gene 
knows  every  statue  In  the  Catholic  Church 

Dr  M  Vincent  Casper,  life-long  pal  and 
dentist  with  an  office  at  525  E-  Broadway, 
called  Klnrely  "a  living  saint."  And  added. 


He  missed  his  vocation  when  he  went  Into 

''°Mlgr.'"john  T.  Powers  of  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  Church,  said  Kinnaly  sent  his  week  y 
Envelope  and  other  contributions  regularly 
to  the"^  c-hurch  from  Washington  when  he 
maintained  a  home  with  his  ^1^«  ^^  ^^^^^  .\^'„ 
•That's  the  sign  of  a  religious  man,    said  the 

''''Km'naly  Is  a  political  aide  of  the  old  schooL 
Standing  5'7"  and  weighing  about  170 
pounds  'he  is  always  pleasant,  ^oft-spoken 
and  dignified.  Remarkable  on  remomberlng 
names,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  gr^'^lous  let- 
ters, suitable  for  any  occasion.  He  s  also  a 
wizard  at  shorthand. 

Gene  is  an  avid  reader  of  c»iurc*i^,«!*^- 
papers,  particularly  columnists,  and  westerr^ 
?hriuers%eing    a    liberal    '"    ^  ^^  polUi  a 
thinking  hasn't  hurt  him  one  bit  in  his  rela 
aons  wl'h  party  n.embers  of  various  opinions 
from   all   parts   of   the   n.atlon  or   with   Re- 

^"of  March  2.  1948.  his  wife.  Alice  Louise 
(Mulholland.  Kinnaly  died  in  Washington^ 
\  native  vi  Somcrvllle.  she  was  brought  up 
in  the  i-ishlng  town  of  Gloucester.  The  couple 
had  no  children.  ,^  ,,,„ 

The  saddened  Kinnaly  bald  goodbye  to  his 
devoted  mate  at  a  funeral  mass  M«rrh  6  from 
•  he  Gate  of  Heaven  Church.  Rev.  William  J. 
Callahan  was  celebrant,  assisted  by  \he  Rev^.. 
Edward  McKenna  and  the  Rev.  John  Watso^ 
^mong  the  bearers  were  Cong.  McCormack^ 
Dr  Casper  and  Middlesex  SherllT  Howard 
Fltzpatrick.  Mayor  Curley  led  city,  ^-^1^.  fed- 
eral  and  civic  mourners.  Chief  Justice  John 
J  Hlggins  led  a  larpe  judicial  delegation. 

The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
hundreds  standing  outride  during  services^ 
The  funeral  procession  had  more  than  100 
cars  in  line.  Mrs.  Kinnaly  was  laid  to  rest 
in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery.  Arlington. 

Later  the  beloved  dean  of  congressional 
secretaries  liked  to  take  trips  abroad  when 
Congress  was  out  of  session.  On  one  of  his 
tr°ps  in  the  summer  of  1957  he  went  to 
Rome  for  an  audience  with  the  Pope  and 
then  visited  Ireland. 

Thomas  Wlnshlp,  Globe  Washington  cor- 
restwndent  then  and  now  executive  editor. 
;.TOte  the  story  of  his  getaway  from  the  cupi- 
tol It  was  headlined;  A  South  Boston  Gen- 
tleman is  Coming  over  to  Visit  You 

Wlnship  said,  "His  departure  ^'^^  ^jpl^l 
of  him.  He  didn't  let  many  in  on  his  plans. 
He  lust  put  on  his  hat  at  the  close  of  busl- 
nes  stepped  in  the  office  of  the  leader  to  say 
^oodbve  and  was  off.  He  sailed  aboard  the 
Ts  Amerlc^  ^^1th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winifred 
Howes  of  Gloucester."  Mrs.  Howes  was  the 
sister  of  his  late  wife. 

Kinnaly  was  named  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Speaker  on  Jan.  12.  1962.  The  post 
pays  $17,500  annually.  ,,.  „  ,o 

AS  the  speaker's  chief  aide  he  heads  a  12- 
man  staff  m  the  office.  He  keeps  Cong^^^- 
men  Informed  of  the  progress  of  t^elr  pet 
bills  keeps  tabs  on  admlnUtratlve  goaU  In 
the  ieg'sTtlve  branch,  keeps  the  House  cal- 
endar up  to  date,  reminds  Congressmen  when 
In  important  bill  will  be  voted  on  and  maln- 
Lln^d^  close  liaison  with  legislators^ federal 
department  heads,  foreign  envoys  and  dlgnl- 

^^11^18  known  to  thousands  of  Bostonlans 
and  the  "little  people  of  Washington  the 
thousands  of  aides  serving  House  and  Senate 
members.  He  Is  the  official  greeter  to  persons 
??om  Massachusetts  who  visit  Washington 
regardless  of  their  political  party  affiliations. 
The  late  Boston  Post  said  of  him;  'No  per- 
son  haslver  contacted  Gene  Kinnaly  who 
has  not  forever  after  had  the  warm  and  se- 
^e  feeling  that  he  or  she  had  a  personal, 
true  friend  laboring  in  his  interest 

What  members  of  the  House  think  of  him 
was  partially  shown  on  July  20  l^f-  '^'^^ 
Teven  columns  of  the  Congressional  Record 
wJre  devoted  to  his  praise  by  meirbers  on 
Klnnaly's  completing  45  years"  service  as  a 
congressional  secretary. 
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The  Boston  Record  American  said;  -House 
mernbers  took  official  notice  of  Klnnaly's  long 
^nureThe  day  before  as  member  after  mem 
ber  followed  the  lead  of  Rep.  John  C.  Kluc- 
^ynskiiD-IU.)  m  heaping  compliments  on 
McCormack's  right  hand  man  " 

AS  the  eves  and  ears  of  the  Speaker  on  the 
Hill  lie  knows  what  is  going  on  officially  and 
unofficially.  But  he  is  very  '•l«««-'"°,^'^^^ 
about  his  work.  Dr.  C.isper  said.  Gene 
wotildn't  tell  St.  Peter  what  went  on  In  his 

"""a  man  of  regular  habits,  ^'^en  he  enters 
the  House  re,-=t.uirant  oldtime  waiters  don  t 
!.sk  questions.  Gene  .its  at  the  head  uf  the 
House  serrctaries  table.  v.. .ft.- 

in  <omos  hlB  old  standby-a  pef^nut  butter 
s-ndwleh  cun  of  tea.  Jello  and  apple  pie  \^lth 
cheese.  On  Friday  morning  it's  always  ^rape- 
mut  juice   and  pancakes.  In   the  afternoon 

'"nf  gn.duated  from  Columbus  University 
Srioo'  .'f  l^aw  in  the  Capitol,  now  Catholic 
Unlv^rsltv.  On  Sept.  17,  1942.  he  was  admitted 
tif  the  nract^cp  of  law  before  the  courts  of 
MaLachu-.^'  District  of  Columbia,  federal 
andtheU.S.StiprrmeComr.  . 

Gifted  with  an  Irish  sense  of  humor,  he 
toM  Joseph  Fecney  when  that  yotmg  nian 
vent  tn  wmk  in  the  office  ns  his  protege.  Pay 
attention  to  what  I'm  telling  you.  I  m  thlnk- 
ing  of  retiring  next  year."  That  was  In  1946^ 
''  Judge  Keom  V  worked  there  15  vears  under 
the  excellent  tutelage  of  Kinnaly  "He  s  a 
wonderful  man.  I  owe  him  everything,  raid 
the  South  Boston  Jurist 

The  widow  of  his  brother  Dan.  who  lives  on 
Old  Colonv  avenue  now.  said  Gene  Is  One 
man  out  of  l.OOO.  He  was  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  everyone." 

She  said  Kinnaly  and  her  husband  v^ere 
very  close.  Thev  liked  to  take  the  families  out 
o  eat  on  Sunday  ufternooPs.  Kinnaly  stayed 
v^lth  his  brother  or  nephews  and  nieces  in 
south  Boston  after  his  ^-^^e  oled^  Later^  he 
stayed  at  the  Parker  House  when  he  came  to 

**  P^^ently,  he  lives  In  a  Washington  hotel 
and  rarely  comes  back  to  his  native  clty_ 

As  one  of  the  unsung  men  behind  a  great 
speaker  of  the  House,  the  Tribune  and  Ito 
thousands  of  readers  salute  him  for  his  noble 
efforts  for  the  district  and  all  Its  people. 


Poital  Workers  Obierve  "Spiritual 
Sunday" 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1968 
Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  La^^.'^cp  Mass 
postal  employees  celebrated  the  first 
Spiritual  Sunday  in  which  Catholics  and 
Protestants  joined  together  in  the  spirit 
of  ecumenism  and  fellowship. 

This  is  the  17th  year  in  which  a  Spirit- 
ual Sunday  observance  was  held  in 
Lawrence.  Originally  the  idea  grew  out 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  anticommunism. 

Cochairman  for  this  year's  observance 
were  Thomas  McEvoy  and  Mitchell  A. 
Harb  Bernard  McCabe  served  as  toast- 
master  of  the  breakfast  which  followed 
the  religious  services  and  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  breakfast  was  ^  «; 
Harrison,  athletic  director  of  Phillips 
Andover  Academy.  «^„fi„„ 

1  include  In  the  Rbcobd  a  description 
of  the  Spiritual  Sunday  obseryaiiee 
which  appeared  in  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune: 
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Postal  Workers'  Sptbitdai,  Sunday 

This  year  for  the  first  time.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  Joined  together  in  the  Spiritual 
Svinday  observance  held  by  postal  employees 
at  the  Salvatorian  Center  for  Ecumenical 
Studies  and  Retreats  at  St.  Basil's  Seminary, 
Methuen. 

Rev.  David  R.  Ladre,  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Congregational,  conducted  com- 
munion service.  Following  his  sermon,  pray- 
ers and  hymns,  he  gave  communion  to  those 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  John  Apkarlan. 
Prank  S.  Tetler  and  Horace  Klllam  assisted 
Rev.  Mr.  Ladre  during  the  service. 

A  dialogue  Mass  in  the  Byzantine  Catholic 
Rite  was  explained  and  celebrated  by  Rev. 
John  A.  Elya.  who  later  gave  communion  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Protestant  hymns 
under  the  direction  of  Douglas  Bolduc  were 
sung  during  both  services.  The  Epistle  was 
read  by  Edward  Nassif. 

Ushers  were:  Michael  Ganem  and  Edward 
J.  Harb.  Checkers  and  parking  committee 
members  were:  Edmond  Fournler.  John  Hart- 
nett.  Gerald  Gendron  and  Charles  Manzl 

Pred  H.  Harrison,  athletic  director  and 
member  of  the  history  department  of  Phll- 
Upe  Academy,  Andover,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  breakfast  which  followed. 

Mitchell  A.  Harb  and  Thomas  A.  McEvoy 
were  co-chairmen  for  the  affair.  Bernard  Mc- 
Cabe  was<)oa£tma£ter. 

Other  oommittee  members  were:  Miss  An- 
nette Andrews.  George  DlFalco.  Walter  Cal- 
nan,  William  Barrows.  Alfred  J.  Collins.  Rob- 
ert O'Brien.  John  Sullivan,  Leo  P.  Morel, 
Michael  Ciardello.  Ralph  Shalhoub. 

Thomas  McDermott,  Joseph  Vlens.  Frank 
S.  Tetler,  Nicholas  Vaitlmos.  Stephen  Steph- 
anlan,  Raymond  Donovan,  Robert  Matton, 
Iiouls  Caredeo,  Rene  Paucher  and  FYaucis 
Pr«soott. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were:  Special  Jus- 
tice Paul  J.  Perocchi.  Rev.  John  A.  Elya,  Rev. 
David  R.  Ladre.  Fred  H.  Harrison.  Postmaster 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Cahill,  Thomas  A.  McAvoy, 
poetal  inspector,  Bernard  McCabe,  Stephen  J. 
Stephanian,  president  of  Branch  212.  NALC. 
Nicholas  Varltlmos,  president  of  Local  366, 
Kep.  Paul  Cronin,  Thomas  E.  McEvoy  and 
Mitchell  A.  Harb. 

Guests  seated  In  the  audience  were:  Rep. 
Gerald  A.  Guilmette,  Francis  Mooney,  An- 
dover postmaster,  Hugo  TagUerl,  Haverhill 
postmaster,  Walter  Calnon,  Merrlmac  post- 
master, Alfred  J.  Collins,  Salem,  N.H.,  post- 
master and  Miss  Gladys  V.  Crane,  retired 
postmaster  of  Merrlmac. 

Telegrams  and  letters  were  read  from: 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  {xsetmaster  general  of  the 
United  States;  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy;  Sen. 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse;  Rabbi  Seymour  Panltz;  Postal  In- 
spector Warren  A.  Wagner  and  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Klley.  Jr. 

The  Lawrence  postal  workers  introduced 
the  concept  of  Spiritual  Sunday  in  which  all 
postal  employees  attend  services  as  a  public 
demonstration  against  communism. 


Are  You  a  Triakaidekaphiler? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WQED,  Pittsburgh,  the  country's  first 
community  educational  television  sta- 
tion, uses  the  catchy  phrase,  "Are  You  a 
Triakaidekaphiler?"— a  lover  of  the 
number  13— as  its  fundraising  campaign 
motto.  In  Pittsburgh,  13  has  indeed  been 
a  lucky — and  a  loved — number,  and  is 
one  example  of  the  enormous  promise  of 
noncommercial  television. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  what  has  been  called  TV's  noble 
experiment,  also  has  a  representative 
on  the  recently  appointed  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  in  the  last  session. 

To  make  the  story  of  channel  13  and 
its  sister  channels  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  country-,  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Television  has  b3en 
formed  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Thomas  P.  P.  Hoving.  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
clude his  remarks,  "Moving  Ahead  With 
Public  Television,"  at  the  WQED  cam- 
paign kickoff  luncheon  in  Pittsburgh  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Moving  Ahead  Wfih  Public  Television 
» Address  by  Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving.  chairman. 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Public 
Television  at  the  WQED  camp.iign  or- 
ganization kickoff  luncheon.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  .February  14.  1968) 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  this  weekend  of 
getting  to  know  your  wise  and  good  Leland 
Hazard,  who  Is  a  member  of  and  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Public  Television.  Also  there. 
i^ivlns  of  the  wisdom  and  humor  for  which 
he  is  well  known  was  WQED's  Don  Tavern- 
er.  Pittsburgh  is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
had  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Hazard  and 
Mr.  Taverner  Involved  in  Public  Television's 
development  here.  And  I  know  that  all  of 
you  join  in  doing  your  share — and  some- 
times more  than  your  share — in  making 
WQED  the  resounding  success  it  is  and 
must  grow  still  more  to  be. 

This  past  Sunday  and  Monday  in  New 
Orleans,  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Public  Television  met  together  as  a 
body  for  the  first  time.  Its  120  members  are 
many  of  them  prime  movers  in  the  arts, 
business  and  education  from  all  over  the 
country.  While  some  are  on  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  Public  Television  stations,  the 
majority  are  simply  most  vitally  interested 
citizens  who  believe  In  the  Public  Television 
concept  because  they  want  this  nation  as  a 
whole  to  have  a  Public  Broadcasting  serv- 
ice that  more  fully  meets  our  educational 
and  cultural  needs. 

The  other  trustees  of  the  Committee  and 
I  took  a  calculated  risk  by  going  to  this 
group  of  wide  and  varying  Interests  and 
asking  them — without  any  strictly  struc- 
tured agenda— to  say  how  they  thought  the 
Committee  as  the  national  force  that  it  is 
could  help  make  Public  Television  become 
more  and  more  the  vital,  driving  resource 
for  this  nation  that  the  television  medium 
has  yet  to  be.  There  was  really  only  one  point 
of  discussion  for  the  Committee's  meeting: 
how  could  we  help  mass  the  largest  possible 
public  support  In  favor  of  the  freest,  strong- 
est Public  Television  system  possible? 

I  think  we  may  have  come  out  of  that 
meeting— because  "of  the  leadership  qualities 
of  the  members— with  more  things  to  say 
and  do  than  if  the  members  had  been  given 
a  full  series  of  resolutions  and  propositions 
to  approve.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 
First,  we  received  a  wire  from  President 
Johnson.  I'd  like  to  quote  It  to  you:  "You 
are  gathered  to  discuss  an  important  subject 
at  an  important  time.  Public  Television  holds 
enormous  promise  for  our  country.  I  hope 
your  deliberations  wll  stimtilate  both  Ideas 
and  actions  that  can  help  guide  Its  future 
course." 

The  call  for  guidance  and  action  from  the 
President  was  taken  seriously  Jay  our  mem- 
bersiiip.  We  imanimously  resolved  that  the 
Congress  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
Publi"  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967— as  already 
passed  and  enacted  into  law — and  appropri- 
ate the  full  amounts  as  authorized  of  the  $9 
million  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  the  -$10.5  million  for  Public  Tele- 
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vision  station  facilities.  Why  did  we  do  that? 
I  think  you  know  iiow  important  the  federal 
monies  obtained  for  WQED  over  the  years 
have  been.  They  might  not  have  always  been 
instant  enough,  flexible  enough,  but  with 
them,  it  was  like  four  pints  of  badly  needed 
blood.  At  the  moment,  there  are  $35  million 
in  grant  requests  for  local  station  facilities 
around  the  country,  with  no  appropriations 
request  in  for  them  In  the  current  fiscal 
budget.  This  is  clearly  a  Jab  In  the  chops  to 
those  who  claim  that  Title  I,  facilities  money, 
is  not  terribly,  terribly  Important.  All  citizens 
must  back  the  stations  on  their  need  for  fa- 
cilities money.  And  I  would  suggest  that  you 
write  your  Congressman  on  this  matter.  And 
many  of  those  requests  are  from  areas  which 
do  not  have  either  the  financial  resources  or 
a  strong  battalion  of  fighters  and  believers 
like  you  to  help  obtain  such  monies  to  make 
Public  Television  operations  even  begin  to 
get  on  the  air — let  alone  approach  yours  in 
quality  and  service  once  they  are 

As  certain  as  It  Is  that  facilities  money  for 
local  stations  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the 
Citizens  Committee  maintained  that  fore- 
sight and  justice  demanded  that  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  be  fully  fund- 
ed. The  Corporation  is  most  essential. 
Througli  it.  almost  all  of  t'.ie  activities  that 
a  strengthened  Public  Television  sysiom  in 
this  country  needs  can  be  arcompllshed 

The  Corporation,  as  defined  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act.  ultimately  '-vil!  be  the  body 
to  :issist  in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  non-commercial  television  or  radio 
stations. 

More  than  that,  the  Corporation  will  fa- 
cilitate the  full  development  of  Public 
Broadcasting.  It  will  make  funds  available 
for  the  production  of  programs  of  high  qual- 
ity for  non-commercial  broadcasting.  It  will 
obtain  grants  from  various  sources — public 
and  private— and  make  payments  to  local 
stations  for  programming  and  other  costs  of 
operations.  It  will  arrange  by  grant  or  con- 
tract for  interconnection  facilities  at  the 
free  or  reduced  rates  which  the  communica- 
tions common  carriers  are  permitted  to  pro- 
vide. And  it  will  engage  in  activities  that 
will  assure  maximum  freedom  of  the  system 
and  its  stations.  Those  are  its  mandates  by 
law.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us — citizens  such  as 
yourselves  and  our  Committee  to  t>e  con- 
stant, sharp-eyed,  sharp-eared  watchers  and 
listeners  to  the  demand  that  non-commer- 
cial television  has  no  government  interfer- 
ence or  censorship. 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  of  non- 
commercial television  around  the  country 
that  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Public  Television 
urging  full  financing  both  for  facilities  and 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
be  supported  by  action  directed  toward  the 
Congress  by  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
In  addition  to  the  resolution,  the  next 
most  important  item  that  came  out  of  that 
meeting  was  the  decision  to  do  a  Citizens  Re- 
port—a report  of  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  PubUc  Television  to  tlie  general 
public  of  the  United  States — on  non-com- 
mercial television.  It  will  be  ba.sed  on  what 
the  members  themselves  said.  It  has  to  do 
with  matter^  such  as  long-term  financing  for 
Public  Television;  freedom  from  political  re- 
strictions for  Public  Televisio.-i:  worknig  to- 
ward an  art  form  unique  to  te^cision.  ,T:;d 
how  young  people  caa  be  readied  a-.id  be  pih'° 
to  use  Public  Television- -how  to  kee;;  '  " 
human  elements  and  human  possibil-.ties  '  ' 
non-commercial  television  burning.  The  re- 
port will  be  the  result  of  studying  the  Com- 
mittee's own  recommendations  on  the  r;  ' 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Comn:itt€'? 
the  full  Committee  and  the  Comnutte^s 
staff.  The  report  wlU  be  no  bland.  :ticky-wit!;- 
the-mucUage  paner.  white-washed  concc.i- 
sus.  It  win  be  a  tough,  blu-it.  passionate  ai:cl 
red-hot  beacon  for  guidance  and  actlor. 
exactly  what  the  Presidents  wire  to  the 
Committee  called  for. 
I  want  now  to  tell  you  abovii  seme  of  the 


committee's   objectives,   as    they   also   came 

ourof  the  mouths  of  the  members  them- 

seU'es    I  think  these  objectives  particular  y 

m  Dortant   because   maybe    they   can   be   of 
import  iiii.  ^^,^^  jj^  ^he 

^Hort  time  I   have   been   in   Pittsburgh   this 

n^ornlng  and  i^,  the  short  time  I  have  re- 

nam ing.      have  learned  and  will  learn  from 

ou    What  has  been  lacking,  perhaps,  is  not 

'on  V  Tnatlonal  dialogue  on  non-con^mercial 

Xvislon  but  a  wide  variety  of  other  dia- 

oSs  on  non-commercial   television:   com- 

munuy-to-community,       .tation-to-statlon 

zen-to-citlzen.   We   need   to   get   the   ball 

rPillv   rolling    We  must   make   everybody   In 

;     nauon  Inow  and  become  excited  about 

!  f  verv  real  excitement  already  inherent  in 

:  n-commercal  television  and  in  ^^e  greater 

excitement  th.-t  can  be  there  when  it  hnalU 

u  funded  properly. 

The    first    thing    the    Citizens    Committee 
decided  to  do  is  broaden  its  public  informa- 
noi    programs-  to  reach  the  press  with  the 
total  story  of  Public  Television,  no  matter  if 
be  broadcasts  be  national,  regional  or  loca 
cneinations.  Also,  the  use  of  both  commercia 
and  non-commercial  television   itself  to  tell 
public  Television's  story  has  been  neglected 
f,    many  parts  of  the  country.  The  Commlt- 
ee  will  see  to  it  that  promotional  announce- 
1  ents  are  prepared  that  can  be  "sed  ,n  pub 
;,,.    vervi-e    time    on    commercial     ^ia\'ons- 
Tbese  announcements  undoubtedly  -ould  be 
auapted    to    local    Public    Television    stat  on 
use    particularly   in   those   areas  where     he 
sVuions  do   not  have   the   resources  to  tell 
hc^r  stories  as  well  as  they  should.  In  inany 
areas  commercial  television  has  been  glv  ng 
full    support.    Publicly,    the    leaders    of    the 
CO  lunerclal  television  industry  have  endorsed 
he  non  commercial  public  broadcasting  con 
ept    And  nobody  will  forget  CBS  President 
Frank  Stanton's  $1  million  contribution  to- 
ward the  corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 

'"whlle  the  Committee  already  has  made 
liaison  with  or  received  the  endorsement  of 
many  national  organizations  and  associations 
atlu-mlng  the  Committee's  efforts,  it  will  m- 
?re^nglv  seek  still  more  endorsement.  The 
Committee  recognizes  that  Its  goals  are 
understood  bv  many  other  national  organiza- 
tions and  wlil  ally  them  with  i«  "bJectives^ 
Their  national  support,  funneled  to  local 
chapters  and  offices.  wlU  help  bring  to  your 
city  and  others  Increased  support  for  non- 
commercial television. 

While  the  final  responslblUty  for  recom- 
mending a  permanent  financing  plan  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  lies  with 
the  Corporation,  the  members'  recommenda- 
tion of  an  independent  study  on  the  com- 
bined public  and  private  long-term  Ahancing 
requirements  of  Public  Television  presenting 
;  series  of  alternative  financing  recommenda- 
tions should  be  offered  to  the  Corporation^ 
The  Committee  believes  particularly  strongly 
about   this   because   a   financing   plan   that 
does    not    give    the    Corporation    adequate 
monies  will  hamper  Its  work  and  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  Public  Television  s  growth^ 
The  committee  will  serve  as  a  means  of 
checks  and  balances  on  what  is  happening  in 
P^ibllc  Television.  If  It  does  "ot  perform  this 
function,  what  function  should  it  Perform^ 
What  else  is  a  citizens  group— any  citizens 
group,  anywhere — really  for? 

There  is  another  problem,  a  national  prob- 
lem, to  which  the  committee  addressed  it- 
self  It  does  not  aSect  you  and  your  fellow 
residents  here  In  Pittsburgh  as  it  does  many 
other  Public  Television  stations  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  What  you  have  here  with  a 
fplendld  54-person  citizens  board  of  direc- 
tors and  an  8.000-person  campaign  organiza- 
tion is  something  largely  unique  Many  cities 
which  have  non-commercial  television  sta- 
tions have  weak  boards.  Many  stations  have 
no  citizens  groups  whatever  e°ncerned  with 
the  financing  of  the  local  station.  What  the 
Natlon,al    Citizens   Comjnlttee   proposed   for 
those  situations— either  on  a  local  or  state- 


wide level-are  citizens  committees  for  ptib- 
llc  television  that  would  have  a  strong  alli- 
ance with  the  national  organization.  \Vhat 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  w^'htf  '« 
strong  non-conunercial  television  wherever 
ItTs  lound  in  this  country.  It  is  what  groups 
such  as  vour  board  and  your  camp.ugn  orga- 
mzation-  want  for  Pittsburgh.  We  not  oii^' 
can  work  together  lor  those  common  .lUns. 
We  must  work  together.  .  ^  v,,, 

on  a  grandiose  scale  never  attempted  be- 
lore  the  National  Citizens  Committee  wanu-, 
to  begm  to  tell  PubUc  TUevlsion's  story  m 
a  wav  that  will  have  viewer,  become  ncreas- 
mglv  aware  of  what  non-commercial  televl- 
'lon  IS  doing  and  have  them  increasingly 
flC^k  to  the  channels  where  Public  Television 
,s  doing  It.  Here  m  Pittsburgh  that  cham^cl 
s  3  and  that's  the  luckiest  number  this 
citv  ever  had.  And  all  of  it^  citizens,  if  they 
are  not  aware  ol  it  already,  had  better  well 

"iTone  conviction  overrode  any  other  at  the 
Committee's  New  Orleans  meeting,  it  v;as 
th'xt  the  story  of  Public  Television  is  not  pet- 
uig  out.  IS  not  being  told.  That  word  l.s  not 
reaching  those  nulUons  of  Peop'e  J';./^?'^ 
countrv  who  literally  hunger  -"<>  thir.t  for 
.something  better  on  television  «hd  hardi> 
know-because  the  vital,  exciting,  iniport.int. 
compelluig  message  of  non-commercial  tele- 
vision IS  not  being  drummed  into  tncm- 
that  something  better  already  '^  t';"^- 

Probably  the  last  thing  we  want  Is^o'  ^ 
trlakaldeklphiler'     from    dist'int    parts^ 
come  here  and  tell  you  what  t^  ^1°;^^^^ 
hoDlng  to  get  by  under  the  protecting  um- 
breCdefllltlon  of  an  expert  as  the'' man 
from  out   of  town"— I   would  like  to  con- 
clude with  one  thought.  Probably  the  single 
most  important  thing  that  could  be  happen- 
ine  in  Public  Television  today  Is  to  give  a 
vofce  to  tell  and  an  ear  to  hear  what  young 
^oDle  today  are  doing  creatively  and  what 
^:?  are  thiLlng.  The  last  thing  that  Public 
Television  should  do  Is  alienate  V;-hat  is  or 
Quickly  will  be  half  of  this  nation  s  popula- 
?"on  by  not  allowing  it  a  rightful  place  in  its 
schedule    We   keep    reading    of   what   these 
voung  people  think  of  all  parts  of  society  as 
t Tsor  as  they  think  it  is,  with  Justification 
we've  got  to  be  sure  that  they  know  they 
cin  trulrPublic  Television,  that  Public  Tele- 
vision has  not  sold  out  on  them   too. 

With  that.  I  conclude  on  what  the  Citizens 
committee  Is  about,  what  some  of  the  areas 
of  concern  were  at  Its  first  membership  meet 
me  in  New  Orleans,  and  how  deeply  I  believe 
in  Channel  13  here  and  all  the  sister  chan- 
nels all  over  the  country. 
Thank  you. 


The  McCarthy  Happening  Is  a  Pleaiure 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1968 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Sneaker,  the  renowned  columnist.  Max 
Sner  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Saturday 
March  30,  was  able  to  express  with  keen 
words  and  warm  feeling,  the  essence  of 
senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  He  is  able 
To  express  the  personality  of    h^  man 
and  the  meaning,  not  only  of  that  per 
sonality.  but  of  his  whole  poUtical  philos- 
ophy and  approach    for  the  ten^e  ^d 
complex  times  of  today's  America  T^^ 
column  says  a  great  deal  about  Elgene 


>  Reference  here  Is  to  the  WQED  fund- 
raising  campaign  motto.  "Are  you  a  ma- 
kaldekaphile?"  I.e.,  "a  lover  o',\^«,^^/!!'^ 
13."  WQED  operates  on  Channel  13  In  Pitts- 

btirgU. 
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McCarthy  and  his  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene  which  has  been  so 
very  phenomenal  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  McCarthy  Happening  Is  a  Pleasure 

(By  Max  Lerneri 
At  this  point  I  don't  know  what's  going 
to  happen  to  Eugene  McCarthy,  but  what- 
ever it  IS.  I  like  the  way  It  is  happening, 
in  an  era  like  ours,  and  a  year  like  the 
present  one  it  Is  a  sweet  and  heartening 
Ihlng  to  have  a  man  emerge  who  adds  a 
dimension  if  sanity  and  courage  and  grace 
to  the  political  fracas. 

The  New  Hampshire  primary  was  an  ordeal 
and  Wisconsin  has  been  one.  too  Each  of 
them  offered  him  chance  alter  chance  to  do 
t.r  sav  the  wrong  thing.  He  hasn't  done  it  or 
said  it  These  cruel  primaries  bring  out  the 
worst  and  the  best  in  those  who  have  to 
suller  them.  They  separate  the  men  rom  the 
merelv  candidates.  "Hie  test  is  battle-the 
test  of  mind  and  style  and  personality  struc- 
ture, and  Gene  McCarthy  Is  coming  through 
the  test  beautifully. 

I  like  McCarthy.  I  Uke  his  modesty  and 
casualness.  In  a  situation  where  some  candi- 
dates behave  like  princes  and  heirs  apparent 
and  some  Uke  tired  Roman  emperors,  and 
some  like  image-merchants,  and  --^ome  Uke 
lightning  calculators  of  political  advantage 
and  disadvantage,  and  some  like  hberal  or 
reactionary  demagogues.  McCarthy  hehav-es 
only  like  himself.  I  like  his  low-keyed  tem- 
perateness  about  many  things  and  his  quiet 
passion  about  the  war  and  the  peace.  1  like 
his  refusal  to  maneuver  and  manipulate  and 
make  deals. 

I  like  his  scale  of  living.  As  against  rich 
lawyers  like  Richard  Nixon,  and  millionaires 
Uke"  Lvndon  Johnson,  and  meg-mllllonaires 
like  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Robert  Kennedy 
I  like  McCarthy  for  having  something  Uke 
«30  to  $30,000  to  his  name.  I  don't  hold 
wealth  ..gainst  a  man.  but  I  remember  that 
JefTerson-for  all  his  estates -died  impover- 
,'hed  and  bankrupt,  and  that  Lincoln 
moved   from  poverty   to  simplicity 

I  like  McCarthy's  brand  of  liberalism, 
which  is  not  that  c;f  the  fanatical  True  Be- 
liever but  a  blend  of  reflective  humanism 
tempered  bv  the  pragmatic  I  like  his  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  policy  and  how  he  has 
functioned  on  the  Senate  committee  Ih  that 
area  I  like  his  concern  at  once  with  tne 
farmers  and  the  cities.  I  like  his  stand  on 
the  recent  CIA  crisis  and  the  way  he  has 
tried  to  set  limits  on  CIA  autonomy. 

But  there  are  other  liberals,  and  some  of 
them  are  more  militant  than  McCarthy,  and 
more    fiambovant,    or   perhaps   only    louder. 
What   I   like  "best  about   McCarthy.   I   sup- 
pose. Is  the  character  and  personality  struc- 
ture that  have  been  revealed.  I  like  his  re- 
fusal to  be  caught  up  in  the  furor  Amerl- 
canus— the  drive  to  action  for  action  ssake^ 
This  involves  a  detached  and  contemplative 
oualitv  which  some  of  my  readers  may  be- 
lieve unfits  a  man  for  the  presidency.  I  don  t 
think  it  does.  TWO  very  different  Presidents 
Ike  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  had  it.  and  while 
•t   didn't    liurt   their   functioning   as   presi- 
dent.   It   enhanced   the   dimension   of   their 
areatness. 

It  is  curious  that  Americans  should  ca^t 
their  presidents  in  the  image  of  hard-dnving 
salesmen  or  businessmen,  as  if  the  best 
pr^sident  were  a  whirling  dervish  "The 
trouble  v^lth  Woodrow  Wilson  Nvas  not  that 
he  was  an  intellectual  but  that  he  was 
a  neurotically  driven  man  who  equated 
himself  with  God.  John  Kennedy,  who 
^^also  something  ol  an  intellectual,  dldn  t 
suffer  that  confusion  of  roles.  It  would  be 
eood  after  Lincoln  and  Wilson  and  Ken- 
nedy.  to  have  an  Intellectual  politician  In 
the  White  House  again. 

Like  John  Kennedy.  McCarthy  has  a  feel 
for  ironv  and  a  ^tv  sense  of  humor  which 
enabLs  him  to  laugh   at  himself  while  he 
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aigs  at  his  opponents.  Even  his  religious 
sense,  as  a  committed  Catholic,  does  not  ex- 
clude this  gift  for  the  Ironic.  Adlal  Stevenson 
had  It.  too,  and  In  many  ways  McCarthy 
learned  from  Stevenson,  whom  he  supported 
strongly  at  the  1960  convention  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Kennedys.  I  confess  I  was 
concerned  at  the  start,  lest  McCarthy  turn 
out  to  be  a  political  amateur  as  Stevrnson 
was.  But  the  primary  campaigns  have  reas- 
sured us  all  on  th.1t  score.  Whatever  Steven- 
sonlan  qualities  he  may  have  or  lack,  Mc- 
Carthy Is  far  more  of  a  political  pro  than 
Adl.il  was. 

I  like  his  being  a  man  of  action  who  thinks. 
and  a  man  of  thought  who  Is  ready  to  act. 
It  would  be  inispirlting  to  have  that  kind  of 
blend  In  the  Whlt«  Housa.  I  like  his  relation 
to  the  young,  whom  he  has  won  not  only  by 
what  he  .^ays  but  by  what  he  Is.  as  a  person. 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  generational  split 
stretch  endlessly  on.  McCarthy  cou'.d  help 
heal  It.  I  like  the  way  he  enjoys  what  the 
youn:;  people  have  done  not  only  for  him 
bin  to  him 

Even  in  hurt,  practical  terms,  which  is 
where  the  Bobby  Kennedy  supporters  think 
he  has  it  all  over  McCarthy,  my  answer  is — 
it  ain't  necessarily  so.  True,  Kennedy  has 
an  enthusiastic  and  articulate  following,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  half  the  nation  is  as 
deeply  ho.stUe  to  him  as  the  other  half  is 
Intensely  for  him. 

Kennedy'?  da!!B:er,  whether  at  the  conven- 
tion or  in  the  election,  is  that  he  polarizes 
the  nation,  evoking  stront;  loyalties  and 
hates.  McCarthy  rlofsn't  alienate  people.  He 
■i?  no  polarirer.  "What  we  need  now,  "  he 
?.iid  in  Milw.iukce,  'Is  a  reconciliation  in 
this  land."  Just  possibly  he  might  achieve  it. 


.  A  Briton  Reports  on  Rhodesia 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished British  author  and  writer,  El- 
speth  Huxley,  has  recently  returned  to 
her  native  England  after  visiting  Rhode- 
sia. 

Her  special  article  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  follows, 
along  with  remarks  from  the  Rhodesian 
Commentary: 

In  a  country  in  theory  beleaguered  by 
sanctions,  new  cars  roll  along  wide  avenues 
lln^d  with  scarlet-blossomed  flame  trees  and 
forsythla-yellow  cassias.  Delivery  of  a  flrst- 
rate  Japanese  car  Is  guaranteed  within  15 
days.  Shops  are  crowded,  office  space  and 
hou.'^es  are  almost  unobtainable. 

Window-displays  of  luxury  fabrics  from 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Prance  and  Italy  are 
tempting  as  ripe  peaches.  Dress  styles  are 
rmart  but  not  way-out,  gone  are  the  days  of 
shoddy,  makeshift  workmanship.  One  factory 
I  vl'-.ited  has  quadrupled  Its  output  of 
women's  dresses  since  UDI  and  now  exports 
■  half  its  wares,  not  only  to  South  .Africa  but 
t:'  Evirone.  'It  costs  me  3s  to  send  a  dress  by 
*ir."  the  proprietor  told  me.  "I  can't  keep 
pace  with  the  demand." 

Some  500  new  Industries  are  said  to  have 
mushroomed  up  since  UDI,  equipped  with 
up-to-date  machinery  bought  in  almost  every 
country  but  Britain.  I  did  see  one  British 
machine.  "I  left  Instructions  how  to  get  It 
here,"  said  the  owner,  "but  the  suppliers 
forgot  them  and  sent  it  direct.  It  got  here." 
One  man  told  me  he  had  recently  Installed 
£250,000  of  American  machinery.  "It  goes  else- 
where first,  of  course,  and  someone  changes 
the  label." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  ex-Hungarian  refugee  runs  a  factory 
whose  entire  white  staff  includes  Germans, 
Austrlans,  Czechs,  Italians  and  "a  woman 
who  can  only  speak  Rumanian  and  Yiddish." 
Many  are  newcomers  since  UDI — white  immi- 
gration was  up  last  year  by  4.000.  Side  by 
side  are  Asians.  Coloureds  and  Africans  from 
Zambia,  Malawi  and  Tanzania,  as  well  as 
locals.  Four  Africans  in  every  10  living  In  the 
Salisbury  area  come  from  other  countries, 
many  of  them  from  the  Independent  black 
States. 

Somo  of  these  industrially  employed  Af- 
ricans are  breakirig  through  Into  the  higher 
wage  ecinomy,  £'20  a. week  or  even  more.  An 
increa-'ing  number  bu>  their  own  houses, 
watch  TV.  play  ^;olf  and  tennis,  eat  steak, 
irequent  cockt^iU  bars.  In  the  newest  town- 
ship one  family  in  10,  living  in  a  modern 
semi-detached  at  a  heavily  subsidized  rent, 
owns  a  car  -  a  low  proportion  by  European 
standards  but  remarkable  by  agriculturally- 
based  .African  ones,  at  least  in  a  land  be- 
leaguered by  sanctions.  It  Is  the  failure  of 
danctlon.s  that  is  benefitting  Africans;  suc- 
cess would  beg£;ar  them.  More  upslde- 
downery. 

Truth  lives  at  the  ixjttom  of  a  well  and 
everything  depends  on  your  ipprcaeh.  geo- 
.:r.ipli!;-al  us  well  .is  ide<.ilogijal.  I  aDproachect 
I'^'n'.  thf  s<iuth.  and  the  nrst  thing  I  saw 
'v.is  a  jroup  of  -APll-dre-'-sed  .-ifrlcans  sipping 
beers  in  the  lounge  of  my  hotel.  The  ladles 
)f  the  parry  and  I  Shared  a  wash-room  and 
no  one's  biood-pressxire  even  quivered.  An 
all-.Afrlcan  team  reached  the  finals  of  this 
ye.ir's  t*nnis  championships. 

In  the  Republic,  no  European  may  enter 
an  .African  township  -.vithout  a  permit,  and 
the  uithorltles  have  said  that  they  will  put 
an  end  to  home  ownership.  Here,  whites 
come  and  go  ;ts  they  wish;  European  women 
.sometimes  run  out  to  buy  fresh  produce  In 
the  well-stocked  markets.  If  they  want  to. 
Euroijeans  can  drink  In  African  bars  In  Ha- 
rari,  Mufakosi  or  Hlghfleld  on  the  outskirts 
of  .Salisbury.  I  don't  suggest  that  many  do; 
the  point  is  they  can. 

Ml.  Smith':,  wicked  rebel  government  runs 
home-ov.nershlp  schemes  whereby  Africans 
buy.  at  subsidized  rates,  a  "heart  unit"  con- 
raining  the  essentials,  and  build  on  to  It 
themselves  in  stages  as  their  families  grow. 
.•\ud  how  they  grow! 

At  Marimba  Park  outside  Salisbury  I  took 
tea  with  an  African  MP  whose  new  house 
tost  him  £15.000.  .\n  .African  bus  tycoon  has. 
-Ance  UDI,  spent  £22.000  on  his  home,  a 
three-story  job  set  In  terraced  gardens  with 
.swimming  pool,  spacious  garages,  built-in 
rv  and  a  penthouse  flat,  designed  and  built 
by  European  architects  and  contractors.  He 
employs  European  mechanics  to  ser\'lce  his 
bus  fleet,  and  maintains  f>ne  of  his  sons  at 
an  English  university  despite  the  British 
Treasury's  efforts  to  block  such  exercises. 

Of  cotirse.  all  is  not  mllk-and-honey  here, 
still  less  in  the  rest  of  a  Rhodesia  ravaged 
by  drought.  There  are  hardships,  frustrations 
and  much  sadness  because  people  who  were 
staunchly  loyal  to  Britain  feel  betrayed  afnd 
bitter  against  a  country  they  used  to  love, 
and  would  like  to  love  again.  Sinister, 
square-Jawed  churacters  are  said  to  lurk  in 
bars  muttering  about  kaffirs.  two  thousand 
years  of  Christian  civilisation  and  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  sjamboks — Mr.  Smith's  fa- 
mous Right  Wing.  Of  course,  it  exists,  through 
such  memters  as  I  met  appeared  to  be  mild, 
coiu-teous  and  nonapoplectlc  men,  one  of 
whom  said:  "All  we  ask  Is.  go  anywhere  you 
like  and  talk  to  whom  you  please." 

You  cannot  talk  to  those  restricted  or 
detained,  including  the  African  leaders 
Messrs.  Si  thole  and  Nkomo.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  Right-wing  pressure  on  Mr.  Snolth, 
and  this  is  the  irony,  that  we  in  Britain  are 
strengthening  it.  Crowd  a  man  into  a  comer 
and  he  will  flght  back,  unless  he  is  a  weak- 
ling, which  Rhodesians  are  not.  If  you  want 
to  soften  him  up.  tempt  him  with  sweet- 
meats and  flagons. 
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If  pressures  were  lifted  from  RhcKie>i.i. 
rifts  would  almost  certainly  widen  in  lUe 
Rhodesian  front.  Tighten  the  pressure,  as  Mr 
Wilson  has  been  doing,  and  ranks  will  close 
the  square-Jawed  gentleman  will  Increase 
their  influence  and  the  trend  towards  apart- 
held  grows.  "There  is  a  wind  blowing  frjni 
South  Africa,"  an  Afrlcaii  told  me.  Brltisii. 
U.N.  policy  Is  freshening  this  wind  and  :r  ;s 
Africans  who  will  shiver.  Upside  down  ag.nn 

Anomalies  continue.  Cars  and  even  lubri- 
cating oil  Imported  into  Zambia  streiim 
across  Rhodesia  but  Zambia  will  not  all  w 
the  petrol  In,  preferring  the  appalling  r  ,.id 
ttirough  Tanzania,  petrol  famines  and  .m  i.n 
a  costly  pipeline  from  Dar  es  Salaam.  Wli;> 
almost  dally  denouncing  Rhodesia,  Dr.  Ki- 
unda  buys  power  from  Karlba  and  coal  frrm 
Wankle. 

By  blocking  Rhodesian  funds,  the  Briti.  h 
Treasury  relieves  the  wicked  rebels  of  their 
obligation  to  And  some  £10  million  a  year 
to  service  overseas  loans.  It  takes  about  t<'ir 
months  .md  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  import  a 
British  book;  the  British  Council  and  U  a. 
information  services  have  withdrawn,  but 
anything  can  coma  In  from  South  Africa, 
or  elsewhere  for  that  matter.  Cheap  'toocls 
needed  by  poorer  .Africans  rise  in  price  while 
South  Africans  make  a  :-ood  thing  out  f 
selling  to  Rhodesia  at  ret?ll  prices  und  biiv- 
ing  at  cut  rates  produce — beef  is  an  exain- 
ple — that  used  to  come  to  Britain.  Ups;ui? 
down 

However,  life  goes  on,  a  good  life  still  ii-r 
most  white  Rhodesians  and  a  tolerable  liie 
for  most  blacks  despite  British-United  -N.i- 
tlons  efforts  to  impoverish  It.  I  was  told- 
I  have  not  checked  this — that  Rhodesia  ;s 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  a  falling 
crime  rate.  Since  UDI,  the  prison  popula- 
tion has  gone  down  by  one-third.  One's  im- 
pression is  of  confidence,  friendliness  and 
relaxation,  and  in  Salisbury  of  prosperltv, 
which  may  be  partly  artlflclal — one  might 
offset  against  the  full  shop  ■windows,  the 
busy  factories  and  the  flats  and  houses  goLng 
up.  long  sheds  full  of  unsold  tobacco — but 
It  is  none  the  less  \'igorous.  and  shared  by 
all  races. 

On  Saturdays  Rhodesians  of  all  ethnic 
races  go  to  horse  races,  very  much  a  family 
affair.  White  women  take  babies  in  prams, 
.African  women  carry  them  on  their  backs. 
The  gold  enclosure  is  for  members  at  ill  a 
head  and  I  did  not  see  any  Africans  there. 
In  the  silver  enclosure,  at  10s  a  head,  Euro- 
peans mingle  with  evolu6  Africans  who 
relish  their  beers  and  bets  wnd  bring  wives 
in  flowery  dresses,  sometimes  hatted  and 
gloved.  The  bronze  stand,  at  2s  6d.  is  packed 
with  the  African  rank  and  file.  Buses  stream 
in  from  townships  like  Hararl  and  Hlghfleld 
(about  260.000  live  in  the  city's  orbit).  An 
Impromptu  market  with  roasted  meallef. 
maize-meal  porridge,  hot  sauces  and  bana- 
nas springs  up. 

I  saw  no  drunks,  sjamboks  or  armed  po- 
licemen, the  sun  shines,  the  horses  shine. 
everyone  cheers  and  eats  and  drinks,  and 
the  ethnic  races  mingle  freely  without  any 
apparent  reserve  or  rancour.  These  are 
flower  rebels  Indeed. 


Most  People  in  the  Untted  Kingdom  S.^y: 
"Extremely  Foolish" 

While  he  is  not  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
Britain,  Mr.  John  Gordon,  editor-in-chief 
of  Beaverbrook  Newspap>ers  and  noted  col- 
umnist of  the  Sunday  Express,  said  Rhodesia 
was  a  very  British,  loyal  country  and  1: 
seemed  extremely  foolish  that  trade,  of  im- 
mense importance  to  both  countries,  and  all 
other  social  and  moral  links  should  be 
thrown  away  because  of  an  ideal  about  one 
man,  one  vote. 

"This  is  what  we  believe,  and  what  I  think 
the  majority  of  people  In  Britain  believes." 
he  said. 

He  was  touring  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
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With  Mr.  Tom  Blackburn,  chairman  and 
joint  managing  director  of  the  Beaverbrook 
group. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR    WELL-TO-DO   RETIHED 

People  to  Settle  Here 
While  this  country  needed  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional immigrants  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  eot  other  newcomers  to  be  encouraged 
werl  those  looking  for  a  place  to  retire  to. 
said  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Information.  Mr. 
p.  K.  van  der  Byl. 


As  things  go  on  in  Europe,  places  like  Eng- 
land were  becoming  more  and  more  unin- 
habitable with  credit  squeezes,  devaluation 
and  overcrowding  and  elderly  people  found  it 
dimcult  to  live  their  retirement  In  comfort. 

On     the    other    hand.     Rhodesia    offered 
•marvelous  opportunities." 

Places  like  the  Cote  d'Azur  and  the  Span- 
ish  coast   were   now    so   prcwperous   that   no 
one  short  of  a  millionaire  could   live  there. 
Rhodesia    h.id    great     potential    a.s  a    new 
venue  for  retired  people  even  though  It  did 


not  have  the  sea.  There  were  people— not  in 
the  multl-millionalre  cla.ss,  but  very  well 
ofT— who  wanted  to  liave  i:  certain  amount 
of  comfort  and  who  wanted  to  live  in  an 
agreeable  cotintry  with  agreeable  people,  who 
would  come  here. 

Mr  v.in  der  llvl  said  l.ust  year  slightly  less 
than  10,000  immigrant's  came  to  Rhodesia, 
mai'My  !rrm  .South  Africa  and  Zambia  ..nd 
with  "a  "gratifving  numoer"  irom  Britain 
The  January  immigration  hguros  for  1968 
were  the  best  lor  the  :1.1st  lew  years. 


SEISI ATE— Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

^^The'^Cbaplain,  Rev.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  followmg 
prayer ; 

God  and  Father  of  mankind,  who  opens 
the  gates  of  the  morning,  send  us  forth 
with  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  front 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  another 

"^^n  these  days  thrilling  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  spring,  we  thank  Thee  for  everj- 
sacrament  of  beauty  of  which  our  en- 
raptured senses  drink  as  we  t^"^/^, 
wonder  by  bushes  aflame  with  Thee.  May 
the  glory  of  the  earth  be  but  a  parable 
of  the  things  that  are  excellent,  blooming 
in  our  risen  lives.  »i„„oi 

In  these  historical  days  of  national 
and  world  concern  enrich  us  with  those 
durable  satisfactions  of  life  so  that  the 
multiplying  years  may  not  find  us  banK- 
rupt  in  those  things  that  matter  most— 
the  golden  currency  of  faith,  and  hope, 

and  love.  ^  .,      _.„„ 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 

whose  life  is  the  Ught  of  men.    Amen. 


HEMISFAIR    1S68 

The  assistant  Iciiislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Edward  Clark,  ol  Texas. 
to  be  Commissioner  i:n-  the  Federal  ex- 
hibit at  Hemi.sFair  1968. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  coiifinned. 

Mr.  LONG  ui  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  i>.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediatply  n,  tified  of  ihp  con- 
Hrmation  'f  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t-miJ^ie.  vVi.h- 
out  objection,  it  is  .■^o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submit  tin-  sev- 
eral nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For   nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  April  1,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing committees  and  subcommittee  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessnn 
of  the  Senate  today  i 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Sernces. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search of  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations.  ,,7  ..v. 

The  PRESIDENT  i.ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  ccnsunt  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  i^nutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENT)AR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1037  and  Calendar  No.  1050. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  VVith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUmrE  SESSION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisia..a.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
a  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR    GILBERTO  HEDESA  de  la 
CAMPA 


The  bill  'S.  2448)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gilbcrto  Hedesa  de  la  Campa  was  con- 
si  d'^red.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  f  e  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows  i 


S.  2448 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Srnalr  and  House 
of  Keprcxentativen  of  the  United  states  of 
imerica  m  Cr■n(!Te^^s  nasevit.lrd  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  ..nd  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Ollbcrto  Hedesa  de  la 
Campa  shall  be  held  :ind  considered  u,  have 
l.een  lawfullv  admitted  to  the  Cnited  btates 
lor  permanent  residence  as  of  February  14. 
1963. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD,  Mr.  Pr  sUlent  I  .i.s't 
unanimous  con.<;iT.t  lo  havt-  i  'int-d  n 
the  Record  an  txccrpt  from  the  report 
'No.   1052),  explaining  tlic-  puri.os.s  of 

the  bill.  . 

There  being  no  objoctton,  Uie  i-xcorpi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

I'lRHOSK  ('F  THF   HU  I' 

Tl'e  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  hie  a  petition  for  natur..li/a- 

tion. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CEKT  AIN  LA!:D  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

The  Sonate  i^roceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'HR.  ilir21>  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Aenculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
Unitet;  States  conditions  m  a  dcc.i  con- 
v-ving  certain  lands  to  the  University 
ofMaino  and  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  interests  in  such  lands  ro  as  to 
permit  such  university,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,   to   sell,   lease,   or   otherwise 
dispose  of  such  lands  which  liad  been  re- 
j:orted  from  tlie  Comnvttoc  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  an  r.inendmcnt. 
on  rage  2.  Im?  16.  alter  th-^  word  '•pur- 
poses" .-^inkp  out  the  conuna  and  "or  lor 
the  development  or  improvement  ol  lands 
of  thi.'  university." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  oiderrd  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^.  J  .,  „j 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed.  ,         .,      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 

ur^an-mous  consont  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   1068  ^  explaining  t^.?  tiui-poses  of 

the  b'll.  ,  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  !n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

short    EXPIAN-lllON 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  .amendment. 

would—  ,      ,„,.„,,! 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ae.  .cul- 
ture to  release  a  condition  in  a  conveyance 
to  the  University  of  Maine  requlrinc  the 
lands  conveyed  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses    Such"  release    would    be   conditioned 
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upon  rA)  the  university's  agreement  that  all 
proceeds  from  the  sale,  lease,  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  lands  be  used  to  acquire  lands 
to  be  held  permanently  for  university  pur- 
poses, and  (B)  the  proceeds  being  kept  In 
a  separate  fund  and  subject  to  Inspection  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  application  to  convey  the  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  the  surface 
owners  at  fair  market  value  (or  $1  per  ap- 
plication If  of  only  nominal  value) . 

BACKGROUND 

The  bill  Involves  approximately  1,748  acres 
which  were  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  the  late  1930's  and  administered  under 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  Title  III  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  submarglnal  lands.  Includ- 
ing authority  to  dispose  of  lands  acquired. 
These  lands  may  be  conveyed  to  public  au- 
thorities and  agencies  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  will  best  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  property  will  be  conveyed  for 
public  purposes. 

In  the  early  1940's  these  1,748  acres  were 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  University  of  Maine  for  50  or  more  years 
for  use  in  connection  with  Its  agricultural 
acttvltles.  -On  March  4,  1955,  because  the 
lands  had-been  committed  to  the  University 
of  Maine  on  a  long-term  basis,  the  Depart- 
ment conveyed  the  tracts  (there  are  about 
20  parcels  of  this  land)  to  the  university  with 
a  condition  In  the  deed  which  specified  that 
the  lands  would  revert  back  to  the  United 
States  If  not  used  for  public  purposes. 

PURPOSE 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Aerlculture  to  release  this  condition,  and 
would  permit  the  University  of  Mame  to 
sell  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  land 
under  the  following  conditions  which  would 
be  specified  In  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture  and  the  university ; 
ID  All  proceeds  from  the  sale,  le;\se.  e.x- 
change.  or  other  disposition  of  such  lands 
must  be  used  by  the  university  for  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  to  be  held  per- 
manently for  university  purposes;  and  (2. 
all  proceeds  from  the  sale,  lease,  or  other 
disposition  of  lands  covered  by  any  such 
aereement  shall  be  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity In  a  separate  fund  and  the  records 
of  all  transactions  Involving  such  fund  shall 
be  open  to  Inspection  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  thp 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  University  ot 
Maine  or  any  of  Its  successors  in  title,  all  ot 
the  undivided  mineral  interests  in  the  land 
upon  application.  If  any  nUneral  value  exists. 
the  applicant  must  pay  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Where  no  mineral  value  e.xists.  the 
mineral  Interests  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
applicant  for  the  consideration  of  $1.  Each 
application  for  mineral  rights  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  which 
would  be  used  to  cover  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interiors  de- 
termination of  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  In  question  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  mineral  Interest  therein. 

If  a  conveyance  of  mineral  rights  is  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
application  for  mineral  rights,  the  applicant 
must  pay  full  administrative  costs,  less  the 
deposit.  If  conveyance  is  not  mude.  the 
deposit  shall  constitute  full  satisfaction^of 
the  administrative  costs,  notwithstanding 
that  the  administrative  costs  exceed  the 
deposit. 

NEED    POa    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  1.748  acres  involved  in  this  legislation 
are  located  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
communities  of  Orono.  Old  Town,  and  Still- 
water.  Maine.   The   University   of   Maine    is 


located  near  Orono.  The  land  consists  of  20 
separate  parcels  varying  in  size  from  2  to  419 
acres.  The  area  In  which  the  1.748  acres  is 
located   is  becoming  Increasingly  urbanized. 

Most  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  univer- 
sity are  now  used  either  as  part  of  a  uni- 
versity forest  or  in  connection  with  university 
cattle,  dairy,  or  other  agricultural  projects. 
The  lands  are  mostly  forest  or  pasture  and 
grasslands.  Some  of  the  tracts  lie  along  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  travel  between  communities. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  additional 
suitable  land  for  residential  development  In 
the  area,  and  some  of  the  tracts  granted  to 
the  university  are  favorably  situated  and 
suitable  for  that  use.  The  University  of 
Maine  has  received  inquiries  from  local 
groups  or  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
purchasing  .some  of  these  for  either  resi- 
dential use  or  community  facility  develop- 
ments siich  as  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  University  of  Maine 
needs  to  enlarge  its  campus  and  facilities. 
This  bill,  therefore,  would  be  of  benefit  to 
both  the  University  of  Maine  and  the  nearby 
communities.  It  would  allow  the  University 
of  Maine  to  dispose  of  lands  on  the  outskirts: 
of  its  campus  and  buy  additional  land  closer 
to  the  center  of  the  campus. 

COMMITTEE    .XMENDMENTT 

The  original  lands  were  conveyed  to  the 
university  i.m  the  condition  that  they  be  aised 
for  public  purposes,  and  the  committee  feels 
that  that  condition  should  attach  to  any 
lands  acquired  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  original  lands.  The  committee  re- 
gards "university  piuposes"  as  being  public 
purposes  in  the  case  of  a  State  university. 
However  the  committee  felt  that  "the  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  lands  of  the 
university"  would  not  necessarily  be  public 
purposes,  since,  conceivably  the  university 
might  hold  land  for  investment  purposes  and 
devoted  it  to  housing  or  commercial  use.  The 
committee  has  therefore  recommended  dele- 
tion of  the  phrase  Just  quoted. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  11527  would  not  result 
in  .any  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 


FEDERAL   FIREARMS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  tragic  riots  in  our  cities  last  summer 
emotions  ran  high— crime  and  guns  be- 
came synonymous  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  Some  urged  a  complete 
ban  on  all  fii-earms  in  the  cherished  belief 
that,  somehow,  this  would  eliminate  _ 
crime.  Of  course,  logic  rejects  this  idea; ' 
however,  it  is  indicative  of  extreme  sug- 
gestions born  of  emotional  reaction  to 
vexing  problems.  But  when  public  clamor 
for  action  is  most  extreme,  caution  is  in- 
dicated lest  we  legislate  precipitately. 
Therefore,  during  this  period  of  relative 
calmness  in  our  cities,  I  consider  it  timely 
to  offer  my  views  on  the  issue  of  Federal 
firearms  regulation. 

All  responsible  Americans  are  con- 
cerned over  mounting  crime  rates  and 
the  criminal  use  of  ."irearms.  They  are 
further  concerned,  however,  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  become  involved  in  what  is  essen- 
tially a  local  or  regional  problem  and 
about  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
various  bills  that  are  before  Congress. 


I  share  these  concerns,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  a  reasonable  bill 
that  would  help  curb  the  flow  of  firearms 
to  persons  having  criminal  records,  to 
fugitives,  alcoholics,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, addicts,  and  others,  including 
imsupervised  youngsters.  And  I  shall  re- 
sist as  vigorously  any  bills  that  threaten 
to  deprive  law-abiding  citizens,  the  vast 
bulk  of  our  countrymen,  of  their  right 
to  purchase,  possess,  and  use  firearms 
and  ammimition  for  legitimate  recrea- 
tion and  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Prior  to  commenting  on  the  various 
bills  pending  before  the  Senate,  I  feel  it 
is  essential  to  place  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  firearms 
control  in  proper  perspective.  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message,  transmitting  his 
recommendations  based  on  the  report  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission,  he  said: 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  He 
with  the  National  Government  but  with  the 
States  and  local  communities. 

This  basic  concept  under  our  form  of 
government  is  well  established.  There- 
fore, the  primary  responsibility  for  regu- 
lation of  firearms  rests  with  local  and 
State  authorities.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  assist  the  States  when 
through  interstate  commerce  the  laws  of 
the  individual  States  are  thwarted. 

I  shall  oppose  any  Federal  legislation 
which  would  infringe  on  the  basic  right 
of  the  States  to  regulate  acquisition,  pos- 
session, and  use  of  firearms  by  their  cit- 
izens. 

Crime  in  our  countr^'  today  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  seriously  challenges 
our  society.  While  we  know  all  too  little 
about  the  causes  of  crime,  we  do  know 
that  socioeconomic  problems  are  major 
factors.  Since  guns  are  involved  in  only 
3  percent  of  the  crimes  we  do  knovv-  that 
they  are  a  small  part  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. Therefore.  I  caution  that  the  control 
of  firearms  is  no  panacea  in  eliminating 
crime. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  has  is- 
sued a  report  dealing  with  the  firearms 
and  legislative  regulation  problem,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  document  not  many  weeks  ago. 
Within  the  report  there  are  two  matters 
that  bear  on  what  I  have  just  said.  I 
read  from  the  report : 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
firearms  is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime,  and  that 
the  absence  of  weapons  would  significantly 
reduce  criminal  activity.  •  •  *  In  our  in- 
quiry, we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evi- 
dence on  this  question. 

Therefore,  after  thorough  study,  the 
American  Bar  Fotmdation  has  found  that 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
possession  and  availability  of  weapons 
is  a  significant  factor  in  the  cause  of 
crime. 

Bills  which  I  believe  would  impose 
serious  restrictions  on  our  law-abiding 
citizens  without  any  commensurate  re- 
duction in  the  misuse  of  firearms  for 
criminal  purposes  are  S.  1  and  Senate 
amendment  No.  90  to  S.  1.  These  pro- 
posals are  opposed  almost  unanimously 
by  local.  State,  and  National  conserva- 
tion groups  and  sportsmen's  organiza- 
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tions  I  have  received  a  tremendous  num- 
ber  of   letters   from    gun-owning   con- 
stituents in  Utah  who  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  either  S,  1  or  Senate  amendment 
No   90  would  work  an  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  hardship  on  sportsmen  and 
gun    collectors    and    on    ranchers    who 
need  firearms  to  protect  their  hvestock 
from  predators  and  their  persons  and 
property  from  criminals.  Many  western- 
prs  live  far  from  communities  and  pa- 
trolled highways.  There  is  no  friendly 
policeman  on  the  beat  or  any  precmct 
station  just  around  the  comer. 
'   To  demonstrate  the  number  of  com- 
munications I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  call  attention  to  a  series  of  names 
that  are  attached  to  a  petition  that  has 
been  sent  to  me  in  which  the  signers  of 
the  petition  state  that  they  support  the 
opposition  which  I  have  announced  to 
thrDodd  bill:  and  they  ask  that  their 
names  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in 
;upport  of  my  stand  against  Federal  gun 
control.  These  names  are  coming  in  now 
bv  the  hundreds. 

one  distasteful  feature  of  the  two  bills 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  requirement  that 
the  interstate  shipment  of  firearms  be 
made  to  federally  licensed  dealers  in- 
stead of  to  the  individual.  Nearly  every 
rural  general  store,  hardware  store,  and 
similar   business   establishment   m    the 
West  stocks  small  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion and  sometimes  a  few  popular  models 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  for  the  conven- 
ience  of   local   customers   and   visiting 
sportsmen.  The  volume  of  sales  lisuay 
is  small  and  the  margin  of  profit  thin. 
The   expense   and   redtape   required   to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bills 
I  have  mentioned  would  force  many  of 
these  small  dealers  to  discontinue  their 
handling  of  these  commodities.  This  also 
is  true  of  many   local  gunsmiths  with 
small  shops  whose  profits  come  largely 
from  custom   gunsmithing   for  om-of- 
State  customers.  These  are  not  federallj 
licensed   shops:    these   are   small    local 
hardware  stores  I  am  talking  about. 

This  feature  of  these  two  bills  would 
be   equally   disadvantageous   to   sports- 
men in  another  way.  Hunters  and  other 
shooters  take  much  commendable  pride 
in  their  firearms,  and  the  nature  ol  fire- 
arms owners  always  is  to  be  striving  to 
acquire   a   better   firearm,   one   with   a 
more  ornate  stock,  detailed  engraving, 
and  of  a  superior  design  or  operating 
character.  Prohibition  of  the  interstate 
shipment    of    firearms    to    individuals 
would  deprive  the  sportsman  of  tae  op- 
portunity to  order  a  firearm  of  his  choice 
through  the  mail.  To  get  one,  he  \vould 
be  required  to  order  it  through  a  local 
licensed  dealer.  In  the  West,  local  dealers 
oftentimes  are  many   miles  away.   And 
further  this  funneling  of  trade  through 
a  dealer  would  subject  the  prospective 
firearms  purchaser  to  all  the  delays  and 
inconveniences  that  arise  when  dealing 
through  a  third  party. 

A  second  and  equally  objectionable 
feature  of  S.  1  and  Senate  amendment 
No  90  is  the  linking  of  sporting  rifles 
and  shotguns  with  such  destructive  de- 
vices as  hand  grenades,  bazookas  and 
antitank  guns-all  of  no  conceivable  in- 
terest to  sportsmen.  The  printed  records 
of  ever>-  public  hearing  at  which  this 


class  of  weapons,  that  is,  the  destructive 
devices,  has  been  considered  show  there 
is  absolutely  no  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  lor  their  "Borous 
restriction.  Destructive  devices  should  be 
restricted  to  the  maximum  degree. 

Sportsmen  and  gun  collectors  rignt- 
fuUy    insist    that    this    desired    control 
should  be  achieved  through  appropriate 
amendment   ot   the   National   Firearms 
Act   the  law  that  controls  machineguns 
and  other  gangster  weapons.  The   de- 
structive devices  have  virtually  no  sport- 
ing   adaptation.    They    should    not    be 
lumped  summarily  with  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  other  sporting  flreai-ms.  Sportsmen 
do  not  want  their  firearms  liiiked  with 
gangster-type  weapons  in  any  way.  De- 
structive devices  belong  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  National  Firearms  Act,  and 
further  delay  in  controlling  their  inter- 
state commerce  under  the  terms  of  that 
act  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  absolutely  no  objection  to  the 
control    of    destructive    devices    under 
amendment  of   the   National  Firearms 
Act  and  Congress  should  accomplish  this 
without  delay.  Such  action  would  receive 
the  widespread  support  of  millions  ot 
Americans.  This  could  be  done  quickly 
by  the  enactment  of  a  bill  along  the 
lines  of  S.  1854,  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska    I  Mi.  HruskaI 
and  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  hope  that  this 
bill  can  be  reported  favorably  from  the 
committee  soon  so  that  it  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  forwarded  to 
the  House  for  consideration  there. 

The  separation  of  destructive  devices 
from  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms bv  criminals  and  other  undesira- 
bles would  clear  the  way  for  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
Such  appropriate  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  would  require  that  no  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  may  ship  any  firearms  ni 
interstate  commerce  to  any  person  in 
violation  of  State  or  appropriate  locai 
law  As  I  noted  earlier,  criminal  and 
other  misuse  of  firearms  is  essentially  a 
local  or  generally  regionalized  problem. 
Utah  presents  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion than  does  southern  California  or 
New  York  City,  for  example. 

I  believe  that  these  situations  should 
be  handled  as  they  exist  on  the  local  leA-el 
with  steps  taken  as  necessaiT  to  combat 
the  specific  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered. Instead  of  an  outright,  fiat  ban, 
such  as  proposed  in  S.  1  and  Senate 
amendment  No.  90.  the  requirement  I 
have  outlined  would  give  fiexibility  to 
the  Federal  law.  permitting  it  to  assist 
States  and  localities  where  such  assist- 
ance is  required  while  at  the  same  time 
imposing  no  obstacles  in  those  places 
where  o  problem  does  not  exist. 

A  second  appropriate  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  should  provide 
that  no  person  may  transport  or  receive 
in  his  place  of  residence  a  fireaiTn  ac- 
quired bv  him  outside  the  State  if  such 
acquisition  or  possession  is  unlawful  in 
the  place  of  his  residence.  This  amend- 
ment plus  its  vigorous  enforcement, 
would  terminate  a  practice  that  now 
causes  difficulties  in  some  metropolitan 
areas.  Notice  that  I  say  vigorous  enforce- 
ment   for  the  Federal  Government  has 


been  doing  a  completely  inadequate    ob 
of  enforcing  the  present  statute,  which 
has   been   on   the   books   for   30   years^ 
Actually,  %ve  do  not  know  how  effective 
tlie  Federal  Firearms  Act  really  is.  be- 
cause no  effort  ever  has  been  made  to 
pat  It  to  work  in  protecting  our  citizens 
Another       appropriate       amendment 
should  require  that  no  carrier  m  inter- 
state commerce  may  deliver  any  hand- 
gun to  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 
Linked  with  this  would  be  .still  another 
requirement    tiiat    the    purchaser   of    a 
handgun  in  iniei-state  commerce  must 
make  an  iilTidavit  of  eligibility  which  is 
filed  with  the  purchast-rs  local  law-en- 
forcement agency,  and   that   the  seller 
wait  at  least  1  week  ^^ter  receiving  ev- 
dence  of  delivery  of  the  affidavit  to  the 
local  police  before  shipping  the  handgtm 
to  the  purchaser.  This  procedure  would 
invoke  still  another  check  on  the  age  and 
character  of  the  prospective  purchaser  of 
a  handgun  and  of  the  existence  of  local 
or  State  laws  that  might  apply  to  his 
i-eceipt  and  po.ssession  of  such  a  firearm. 
Another    effe-ct    of    this    amendment 
would  be.  01  course,  to  place  limitations 
on  the  interstate  commerce  in  handguns; 
that  is  the  concealed  firearms  which  are 
used  most  in  crime.  Interstate  commerce 
in  rifles  and  shotguns  would  not  be  al- 
fected.  Abundant  testimony,  even  by  pro- 
ponents of  S.  1  and  senate  amendment 
No    90    at  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvemle  De- 
linquency last  year  clearly  shows  that 
long  guns,  the  rifles  and  shotguns,  are 
used  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  crimes 
involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

An  example  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Wayne  County.  Mich.,  prosecuting  attor- 
nev  Mr.  William  L.  Callahan.  He  told  the 
committee  that  concealable  weapons 
were  used  in  90  percent  of  the  homicides 
and  in  95  percent  of  the  armed  i-obberies 
in  the  Detroit  area.  Mr.  Callahan  also 
told  the  committee: 

The  increr.se  in  the  tise  of  rifies  and  shot- 
guns within  Michigan  bears  no  signlhcant 
Relationship  to  crime  ;.s  does  the  dramatic 
rise  brought  ;.bout  by  the  use  ol  -''-'fguris 
..nd  does  not  present  a  serious  problem  to 
law  enlorcement  in  the  State. 


The  State  of  Michigan  issues  more 
than  1  200,000  hunting  licenses  annually 
to  sportsmen  who  use  rifles  and  shotguns 
in  the  field.  Without  doubt,  thousands 
more  persons  use  -shotguns  and  nfles  for 
either  trap  and  skeet  or  for  target 
shooting. 

Concealable  weapons  are  the  impor- 
tant problem,  and  I  see  no  justification 
for  linking  them  with  rifles  and  shotguns. 
S    1  and  Senate  amendment  No.  90  go 
too  far   They  would  impose  on  the  Na- 
tion,  in  everj-   region,  despite  its  own 
problems   and   opportunities,   rigid   an(l 
unjustified  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 
firearms.  The  bills  hold  no  promise  of  a 
reduction    in    the    misuse    of    firearms. 
Their  foremost  promise  is  the  maxunum 
inconvenience  of  the  great  number  of 
our  citizens  who  own  and  use  sporting 
firearms  for  the  legitimate  and  recog- 
nized purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. ,        .^  - 
Beyond  the  desirable  amendments  I 
have  detaUed,  I  would  be  reluctantto  go. 
These  are  the  changes  in  the  federal 
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Firearms  Act  that  experts  have  held  to 
offer  promise  in  regulating  the  purchase 
of  handguns  by  the  criminally  inclined, 
by  providing  a  waiting  or  cooling-off  pe- 
riod for  those  who  might  be  prompted  to 
misuse  a  handgun,  and  to  assure  that 
local  views  are  not  circumvented  by  the 
out-of-state  purchase  of  handguns. 
These  essential  amendments,  including  a 
few  others  regarding  standard  for  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers,  are  contained  in 
S.  1853  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
Draska  fMr.  HruskaI  and  others,  also 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

I  hope  that  this  bill,  too,  will  receive 
the  committee's  approval  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  this  session 
and  forwarded  to  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  purpose  to  be 
served  by  further  delay  in  the  enactment 
of  these  important  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  These  strengthen- 
ing amendments,  plus  active,  realistic. 
and  conscientious  enforcement  by  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies,  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  the  serious  crime 
problem  with  which  all  Americans  are 
so  deeply  concerned. 

The  total  crime  problem,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  dwarfs  the  statistics  of  the 
use  of  firearms  in  crime.  No  one  should 
be  misled  into  believing  that  firearms  are 
responsible  for  all  crime  or  that  approval 
of  S.  1853  or  S.  1854  will  end  all  crime. 
Approval  of  these  two  bills  will  help  in 
one  small  area  of  crime  prevention.  But 
the  total  problem  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  helped  hardly  at  all,  because 
guns  are  not  a  cause  nor  even  a  signifi- 
cant adjunct  to  crime  in  all  of  its  many 
forms. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  my  speech 
is  that  we  should  improve  the  National 
Firearms  Act  which  has  to  do  with  con- 
trol of  machineguns  and  gangster  we;\p- 
ons  by  includinsr  therein  the  so-called  de- 
structive de.if^es.  These  devices  should 
be  under  severe  control  and  severe  re- 
pression because  they  are  items  which 
cannot  be  used,  except  to  a  very  small 
degree,  in  any  legitimate  way.  Tliey  are 
not  used  for  sporting  events  or  for  rec- 
reation. They  are  not  appropriate  for 
defense  of  property  or  of  life.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
should  be  strengthened  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  .strengthening  the  local  law  to 
control  weapons  by  giving  Federal  inter- 
state control  when  there  is  violation  of 
local  law.  It  should  be  directed  primarily 
in  the  area  of  handguns  which  are  con- 
cealable  weapons  and  certainly  should 
not  apply  to  legitimate  sporting  weap- 
ons such  as  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  a 
column  which  was  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  February  6,  and 
which  has  just  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  column,  written  by  Roger  Latham, 
reports  the  reactions  to  an  antigun  law 
of  a  three-time  felon  now  serving  a  sen- 
tence in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  for 
armed  robbery  and  kidnaping.  The 
felon  finds  it  quite  bailling  that  any- 
one should  feel  that  a  man  intent  on 
committing  a  serious  crime  would  try  to 
obey  a  gun  law,  or  be  deterred  in  any 
way  by  it.  At  26.  the  felon  says,  he  has 


possessed  some  20  different  pistols,  and 
all  but  one  of  them  were  stolen.  No  elab- 
orate antigim  machinery  could  keep  a 
man  like  this  from  committing  armed 
robbery,  or  carrying  a  gun  during  any 
other  criminal  undertaking  he  might 
pursue. 

Roger  Latham  also  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  more  effective  enforcement 
of  the  gun  laws  now  on  the  books  in  his 
column,  a  point  that  I  have  also  tried  to 
make  in  my  speech  this  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  en- 
titled 'The  Great  Outdoors,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  I  feel  that  it  supple- 
ments what  I  have  said  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Feb.  6.  1968] 

Old  Gun  Law  Finally  Fires  Its  First  Shot 

I  By  Roger  Latham  l 

An  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  Ameri- 
can Rifleman  Is  written  by  Charles  Lee  How- 
ard, an  inmate  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitenti- 
ary at  Columbus. 

Howard,  who  ts  serving  his  third  felony 
sentence  (15  to  55  years  for  armed  robbery 
and  kidnaping*,  tells  how  at  26  he  had  pos- 
.spsspd  20  different  pistols  and  got  all  but 
one  of  them  Illegally,  In  fact.  19  of  the  20 
were  stolen. 

He  claims  that  from  Inside  prison  walls, 
the  antitrun  uproar  makes  strange  reading. 
He  s:\ys 

It's  baffling  that  the  people  who  want  to 
prevent  crim.lnals  like  me  from  getting  hold 
of  guns  oypt't  to  accomplish  this  by  passing 
new  law,"--  Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal 
makes  .i  business  nf  breaking  laws?  No  crim- 
inal would  obey  a  giui  law  while  committing 
a  rrime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness." 

To  carry  this  subject  of  gun  laws  a  little 
further,  a  recont  conviction  by  Federal  agents 
revealed  a  startling  fact.  For  the  first  time 
since  its  passage  in  1938,  a  provision  in  the 
Federal  Firearms  .^rt  concerning  the  inter- 
state shipment  of   gims  has  been   enforced! 

Juhi  r:-cently.  U.S,  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
irenthau  obtained  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In- 
dictment against  .i  Namuet.  N.Y.,  firearms 
dc  .ler  The  indictment  charged  that  the 
mail-order  house  violated  the  30-year-old  law 
by  shlpp'.as  guns  to  individuals  in  other 
ftat:^s  who  had  not  produced  the  required 
.'t:\te  cr  local  licenses  or  permits, 

ENFORCE    PRESENT    LAW    FIRST 

Sportsman  interests  have  malntalnec'  for 
years  before  congressional  committees  and 
-subcommittees  coi.siderlng  new  legislation 
that  existing  Federal  firearms  laws  suffer 
from  lack  of  enforcement  by  the  US.  Treas- 
ury and  Justice  departments. 

At  the  srtme  time,  the  Treasury  .ind  Justice 
fiepartments  have  been  working  strenuously, 
for  more  rl|rid  gun  laws,  pushing  in  particu- 
lar for  Increasingly  restrictive  versions  of  the 
Dodd  bills. 

The  delay  In  acting  upon  a  provision  of 
Federal  law  Is  a  gUu-lng  example  of  lax  en- 
forcement. It  lends  strength  to  the  position 
of  law-abiding  gun  owners  that  existing  laws 
never   have   been   given   a  real   chance. 

Sportsmen  see  little  merit  In  passing  addi- 
tional laws  when  Federal  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  scarcely  sampled  the  eflfectiveness 
of  laws  passed  three  decades  ago. 

This  same  lack  of  active  enforcement  prob- 
ably also  h.'is  contributed  to  the  general  lack 
of  information  about  gun  laws  on  the  part  of 
the  ptibllc. 

PENALTIES  ARE  THERE 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  there  are 
no  laws  which  prohibit  criminals  from  ob- 
taining firearms,  even  though  such  prohibi- 


tions have  been  a  basic  part  of  the  Federal 
law  since  1938. 

The  Act  provides:  "It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion .  .  ." 

A  violation  of  the  act  can  bring  Imprison- 
ment up  to  five  years,  a  flne  up  to  J5000. 
or  both. 

Once  again,  It  may  well  have  been  the 
singular  lack  of  enforcement  which  has  cre- 
ated this  impression  among  the  public  and 
the  news  media.  Under  questioning  by  Con- 
gressmen at  hearings  In  Washington.  Treas- 
ury offlclals  have  claimed  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  these  firearms  laws  because  of  lack 
of  manpower. 

During  the  1965  hearings.  Treasury  offl- 
clals admitted  that  only  two  men  and  three 
women  were  assigned  full  time  to  enforce- 
ment of  both  the  1938  Federal  and  1934  Na- 
tional Firearms  acts.  This  hardly  seems  a 
strenuous  effort  for  a  department  which 
views  the  commerce  In  firearms  with  such 
alarm. 

This  lack  of  enforcement  seems  to  go  along 
with  the  lack  of  action  on  reasonable  and 
useful  firearms  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  the  pres- 
entation that  I  have  made,  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  the  statement  of  Neal  Knox, 
the  editor  of  the  Gun  Week  newspaper, 
in  which  he  says: 

Most  of  the  facts  that  are  adduced  for  gun 
legislation  rely  on  the  broad  generalization 
that  crime  rates — particularly  murder  rates — 
are  highest  In  are.".s  with  minimal  gun  laws, 
yet  this  claim  cannot  withstand  close  scru- 
tiny. It  ;"ails  to  take  into  account  the  socio- 
economic factors  which  directly  relate  to 
crime — while  the  existence  or  lack  of  gun 
laws  does  not, 

Ihere  have  been  in.tny  facts  or  statistics 
put  before  this  committee.  Generally,  they 
rely  on  the  percentage  of  murders  committed 
with  firearms.  For  instance,  when  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Senator  Dodd.  Intro- 
duced S,  1.  ."imendment  90,  he  coinpfired  New 
York  with  a  low  32  percent  of  its  murders 
with  guns,  to  Nebraska  with  a  high  per- 
centage. 70  percent  of  Its  murders  with  guns. 
What  his  researchers  failed  to  tell  him  was 
that  In  1965  Nebraska  had  a  total  murder 
rate  of  2,4  per  lOO.COO  residents,  while  the 
published  rate  for  New  York  was  almost  twice 
as  high^,6  per  100.000 — and  the  actual  mur- 
der rate  was  even  higher. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  trj-ing  to  make — 
that  guns  do  not  figure  in  the  large  per- 
centage of  all  crimes  and  their  use  gen- 
erally is  in  the  violent  crimes  such  as 
murder  and  armed  robbery,  even  though 
the  gun  is  an  incident  to  the  crime,  it 
certainly  is  not  a  cause  of  It. 

Another  point  I  have  tried  to  make,  is 
that  areas  of  the  country  are  so  differ- 
ent in  their  problems,  population,  and 
mores,  that  what  is  applicable  in  one 
section  Is  not  applicable  in  another.  I 
come  from  a  very  sparsely  populated 
State  in  comparison  with  New  York  and 
California.  Vast  areas  of  my  State  are 
very  rural  still.  In  those  places  it  is  es- 
sential that  those  who  live  there  be  per- 
mitted to  possess  and  utilize  firearms  of 
a  legitimate  type. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  pending  bill.  S. 
1,  and  amendment  No.  90,  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  enacted  by  this  body;  but 
I  do  support  the  strengthening  gun  bills 
which  are  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^^•'^S"alisUnt    legislative    clerk    pro- 

-^^KuShEL.  "Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business.  


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDrajT- 

\PPR0VAL  of  BILLS  AND   JOINT 

RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicatwi 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution, 
on  March  27,  1968  ■• 

s  989.  An    act    to    provide    Improved    Ju- 
dicial machinery  for  the   selection  of  Fed- 
ern  juries,  and  for  other   purposes. 
On  March  28.  1968: 

S,793.  An  act  to  P^°v'<^%^°%^f^,X:*^ 
,s.ce  of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unlt^ 
Strf.s  to  the  Alabama  Space  and  Science 
Exhibit  Commission. 

On  March  29.  1968:  „.  v,-.,h 

S.454.  An   act   for   the   relief   of    Richard 

'^S.MIB.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 
Michelle  Auerbach:  and 

■  S  J  Res  72  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
•  ie  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of   1963   as   ■National    School    Safety   Patrol 

Week". 

On  March  30.  1968: 
S  876    An  act  relating  to  Federal  support 
o:  education  of  Indian  students  in  sectanar. 
l-'-ntutions  of  higher  education;   and 

;  9336  An  act  to  determine  the  respec- 
tl-.e  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
?lKima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima 
Re.=ervatlon  and  their  constituent  tribal 
croups  in  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  deposit 
L  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


In  the  brief  span  of  five  years,  satellite 
technology  has  grown  dynamically.  The 
possibilities  envisioned  in  1962  have  been 
greatlv  exceeded. 

ind^d,  the  rapid  tempo  of  progress  in 
telecommunications  has  created  chal- 
lenging problems  in  the  proix^r  use  and 
oXly  expansion  of  this  vital  natlona^ 
resource.  Last  August  14,  in  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  our  communications 
policies,  I  announced  the  creation  of  a 
tesk  force  to  examine  the  course  we 
should  follow  in  the  future. 

We  know  that  we  must  provide  tne 
emlronment  in  which  telecommunica- 
tion can  play  its  increasingly  crucial  role 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  and  pro- 
vide bridges  of  understanding  among  all 

nations.  •     „„♦ 

Tlie  role  of  communications  is  not 
limited  to  commercial  use.  It  "Uist  also 
provide  a  -network  for  knowledge  so 
that  all  peoples  can  sliare  the  scientific 
educational,  and  cultural  advances  of 
this  planet.  ,  „_,„ 

Failure  to  reach  these  goals  can  only 
contribute  to  apathy,  ignorance  poverty 
and  despair  in  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world  Success  in  our  telecommunica- 
tions  policies  can  be  a  critical  Imk  m  our 
search  for  the  under.standing  and  tol- 
erance from  which  peace  springs. 

Communication  by  satellite  is  a  tool- 
one  of  the  most  promising  wWc^i  man- 
kind has  had  thus  far— to  attain  this 

We  must  use  it  wisely  and  well. 

LYNDON  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  2,  1968. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  SATEIirra 

\CT  OF  1962— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC.  NO.  295) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
•.>hlch  with  the  accompanying  report. 
V  as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  ot 
1962  requires  that  the  President  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year.  ^        ,  ^ 

This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  under 
this  landmark  legislation.  It  reflects.  &s 
did  the  others,  steady  progress  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  mankind 
with  new  capabilities  for  woridwide 
communication. 


RVPORT  OF  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION-MESSAGE 
fSoM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  r94> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond vear  of  the  Federal-State  effort  to 
lift  the  18  million  people  In  Appalachla 
up  to  economic  parity  with  the  rest  of 

The  Congress  has  already  expressed 
its  confidence  in  the  program  by  revising 
and  extending  it  for  another  two  years. 
More  than  S300  million  have  been  obli- 
gated for  programs  which  wH  help  the 
people  of  Appalachla  on  their  way  to 
self-sufficiency. 

The  framework  of  the  program  is  com- 
mendable in  itself.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  authorities  have  been  working  to- 
gether, recognizing  that  need  does  not 
respect  State  lines,  and  poverty  does  not 
stop  at  the  boundaries  which  separate 
communities. 

This  report  shows  proof.  I  beheve,  that 
such  a  partnership— seeking  common 
solutions  to  common  problems— can  work 
to  rebuUd  a  segment  of  America,  to  pro- 


vide its  citizens  with  a  chance  to  share 
in  America's  plenty. 

our  ultimate  goal  is  to  assist  Appa- 
lachla to  attract  and  hold  public  and  pn- 
V  ate  investments-the  cornerstones  on 
which  economic  well-being  is  buiH. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  that  goal, 
but  in  two  years  we  have  made  a  strong 

%ne"'of •  our  first  alms  was  to  unify 
Appalachla  internally— and  to  make  It 
acTsile  to  the  affluent  nation  outside. 
Had  It  remained  an  enclave  of  poverty. 
It  would  have  withered  and  died. 

AS  the  report  testifies,  ^e  jn^^e  sub- 
stantial progress  In  Fiscal  967  on  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 

^^Hlghways  that  today  are  lines  on  the 
pirnner-s  map  will  tomorrow  be  ajpha  t 
bonds  to  the  rest  of  America.  We  are 
nroviding  access  to  opportunity. 
ToTa  region  to  survive,  its  people  must 
be  healthy,  its  chUdren  educated,  and  Its 
land  productive.  , 

Among    the    programs    approved    for 
constiuctlon  in  Fiscal  1967  were: 

_100    facilities    for    vocational    and 
higher  education 

_75  for  health  care 

_27  libraries  , 

—37  facilities  to  combat  water  pollu- 

_And  20  projects  to  restore  ravaged 
mine  areas.  .,. ,„ 

on  December  28. 1  signed  an  executive 
order  which  will  increase  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  our  partnership  for 
regional  economic  development. 

Under  this  order,  the  Secretary  of 
commerce  will  provide  effective  liaison 
between  the  Federal  Government  ana  our 
six  regional  commissions. 

He  will  also  become  the  chairman  of  a 
Fedt^ral  Advisory  Council  on  Regiona 
Economic  Development.  This  counci  wnll 
he'p  him  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  six  regions^ 
Bv  placins  this  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  intend 
?o  encourage  the  private  and  business 
resources  of  our  country  to  take  a  hand 
in  these  regional  %'entures. 

Our  work  has  just  begun   I  ain  confi- 
dent that  future  reports  will  justif>  the 
faith  we  have  placed  in  this  Propram^ 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  2.  1968. 


FXECUTWE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

^  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSED  ADDITIONAL  1  -YEAR  TEF.M  I  OR  CHAIR- 
MAN   OF    Jc'lNT    CHIEFS    OF    STAFF 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  D''P;^rtmcnt  of 
Defense,  transmitting;  a  draft  of  propC'^ef 
legislation  to  authorize  the  P^f;;:^';;^  ;°J^i 
,Ppolnt  as  Chairman  of  the  Jo  nt  Chiefs  ol 
Staff,  for  un  ,'uldltlonal  term  of   1  >«/r,  the 

Officer   serving   In    that   P^.^'^'^'^   "^^ ,  .^^^^^.^e 
1368  I  with  r.n  .'.ccou-,panMns  paper  i,   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
REPonx  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  or  ■''■^J'':ill'± 

OLD-AOE  AND  St-RVIVORS  iN-'^-R^^'^^^^^^ 
Ft.'ND  AKD  THE  FEDERAL  DlSABn.XTT  INST- 
ANCE Trust  Fi'nd 

A  letter  from  the  Board  «'  Trv.tees  of  the 
Federal    Old-Aee    and    Survivcrs    Insurance 
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and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  their  1968  annual 
report  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  op  Board  of  Trustees  op  the  Federal 
hospttal  insttrance  trust  fuso 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  their  1968  an- 
nual report  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  follow-up  review  of 
causes  of  erroneous  payments  of  military  pay 
and  allowances.  Department  of  Defense  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Thiri)  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  DEPORT.\noN  of  Cert.iin 
.    .  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  cert;un  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  tne  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  Che  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  i  with  accom-. 
panying  papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Tempor\p.y  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization.  Dep  irtment  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  entered  granting  temporary  adrrUssion 
into  the  United  Stiites  of  certain  aliens  ( with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Public  Building  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Adnrjnlstratlon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  public  building  proj- 
ects Included  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas:  1»  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  1060 

"A  concurrent  resolution  concerning  advance 

participation  payments  under  the  federal 

agricultural  program 

"Whereas,  While  the  well-being  of  the 
economy  of  Kansas  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  the  agricultural  sector,  this  sec- 
tor has  declined  and  continues  to  decline; 
and 

"Whereas,  Several  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  decline,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  have  been  depressed  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  livestock  prices;   and 

"Whereas,  Coupled  with  these  factors  have 
been  the  increasing  cost  of  doing  business. 
Including  the  restrictive  effects  of  current 
tight  money  policies  and  high  interest  rates; 
and 


"Whereas,  There  is  a  continuous  reduction 
In  the  number  of  family-size  farms,  with 
thoee  remaining  experiencing  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining adequate  operating  capital  at  reason- 
able cost:  and 

"Whereas,  The  average  price  received  by 
Kansas  farmers,  for  hogs  in  October,  No- 
vember and  December  of  1967  was  13.4<ro 
less  than  the  same  period  one  year  earlier 
and  in  the  same  period  the  Kansas  producer 
received  17.8'"  less  for  wheat,  19.5 ''c  less  for 
his  corn,  11.6'"r  less  for  his  soybeans  and 
37.5 '>   less  for  his  eggs;   and 

"Whereas.  The  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  In  October,  November  and 
December  for  wheat  was  54  T  of  parity;  for 
grain  sorghum,  66 '"r  of  parity;  for  soybeans, 
74%  of  parity:  for  hogs,  70'i  of  parity;  for 
beef  cattle,  76%  of  parity;  for  butterfat,  77% 
of  parity;  and  for  eggs,  57%  of  parity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  declines  in  grain  and  live- 
stock prices  and  the  increases  In  the  cost  of 
doing  business  have  a  direct  and  depressing 
effect  on  agricultural  business,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  business  activities  in  the  Kansas 
communities,  with  a  consequent  decline  in 
business  activity  in  the  smaller  communities, 
of  the  state  which  are  more  closely  and 
directly  dependent  upon  the  agricultural 
economy:  and 

•Whereas.  There  are  present  indications 
that  the  practice  of  making  these  advance 
payments  will  be  discontinued,  with  all  pay- 
ments being  made  after  the  completion  of 
the  harvest:  Now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  (1 )  That  it  is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  of  Kansas;  and 

"(2)  That  the  discontinuance  of  advance 
participation  payments  from  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  would  de- 
press rather  than  stimulate  the  agricultural 
economy:  and 

"i3i  That  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  be  requested  to  continue  the 
present  program  of  maiang  advance  pay- 
ments under  the  federal  agricultural  pro- 
gram; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  in  the  House, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  body  January  30, 
1968. 

"John  J.  Conaro, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  O.  Hazen. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  8.  1968. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker. 
■Secretary  of  the  Senate."    ' 

.\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  1038 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
its  action  in  delegating  power  to  the  United 
States  secretary  of  transportation  to  de- 
velop highway  safety  program  standards 
"Whereas,  In  1966,  under  the  highway  safe- 
ty act,  the  United  States  secretary  of  com- 
merce (later,  the  secretary  of  transportation) 
was  directed  to  develop  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standards  In  cooperation  .with  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions;  and 

"Whereas,  In  February,  1967,  drafts  of 
standards  by  the  national  highway  safety 
agency  were  submitted  to  the  governor's  rep- 


resentatives requesting  suggestions  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  draft  highway  safe- 
ty program  standards:  and 

"Whereas,  These  proposed  standards  were 
not  directed  to  the  leglslattire  which  is  the 
official  policy  making  body  of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  standards  submitted  en- 
compass a  broad  series  of  proposed  programs 
with  which  this  legislature  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar and  has  regularly  considered  over  the 
past  several  years;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
legislature  to  determine  what  the  state  high- 
way safety  program  In  Kansas  will  be  and  to 
Initiate  and  provide  for  the  enforcement 
thereof;  and  the  legislature  In  recent  years 
has  seriously  applied  itself  to  making  the  best 
decisions  in  the  Interests  of  the  state  by 
adopting  model  codes,  and  selecting  feasible 
procedures  to  promote  the  Interests  and  safe- 
ty of  all  Kansans;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  legis- 
lature that  congress  should  reconsider  its 
action  In  delegating  authority  to  the  United 
States  secretary  of  transportation  that  should 
be  determined  and  exercised  by  the  Kansas 
legislature:  Now,  Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  we  respectfully  petition 
and  urge  the  congre^  of  the  United  States  to 
reconsider  its  action  in  delegating  power  to 
the  United  States  secretary  of  commerce 
(transpKjrtatlon)  to  develop  and  determine 
highway  safety  program  standards  applicable 
In  the  several  states  and  Instead  to  allow  the 
legislatures  to  develop  their  own  programs 
appropriate  to  the  highways,  people  and 
problems  of  each  state  with  the  assistance  of 
the  regularly  constituted  state  highway  au- 
thorities; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  the  United 
States  secretary  of  transportation  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent  RESOLtrriON   originated   in   the   House, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  body  April  13,  1967. 
"John  J.  Conard, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L,  O.  Hazen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March   5,   1968. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insvilar  Affairs : 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution"  3 — Joint  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  relnstltutlon  of  Federal 

services  for  California  Indians 

"Whereas,  The  Indians  of  California  have 
been  excluded  from  various  federal  programs 
and  services  available  to  all  other  Indians 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  In  1953  adopted  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  38  and  is  now  clarifying  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  full  participation 
of  California  Indians  in  all  federal  programs 
and  services  available  to  Indians  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  For  many  years  the  State  of 
California  received  three  hundred  eighteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($318,500)  as 
Its  share  of  federal  moneys  allocated  to  In- 
dian education  under  the  "Johnson-O'Malley 
Act':  and 

"W.hereas.  Congress,  In  the  late  1950's,  in- 
creased federal  programs  and  resources  for 
Indian  education;  and 

"Whereas,  California  Indians  were  pre- 
cluded from  sharing  In  the  Increased  federal 
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moneys  expended  for  Ilndlan  education  un- 
Tr  the  'Johnson-CMalley  program  nor  have 
?^ey  in  fact,  received  any  aid  under  such 
program  since  1958:  and 
^  "Whereas,  Congress  appropriated  for  the 
1967-1968  fiscal  year  nine  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ,$9,500,000)  or  'John- 
son-O'Malley programs,  over  one  million  dol- 
lars ,$1,000,000)  of  which  would  have  been 
received  bv  the  SUte  of  California  had  it  re- 
tained its  "previous  percentage  share  of  such 

^""Whereas,  There  is  an  actual  demonstrated 
need  for  the  reactivation  of  the  'Johnson- 
O'Mallev'  program  in  California  as  evidenced 
bv  the  fact  that  the  State  of  California  has 
not  enacted  adequate  programs  to  meet  In- 
lian  needs  and  by  the  1966  Report  of  the 
California  State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  which  documents  the  appal- 
lingly high  dropout  rate  for  Indian  students; 

'^'^"Whereas  Federal  funds  received  by  school 
districts  in  California  under  Public  Law  81- 
874  , which  authorizes  supplemental  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  receiving  school 
children  from  nearby  federal  facilities)  Is 
not  an  adequate  substitute  for  'Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  because:  (1)  funds  received 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-874  become  part 
of  the  local  school  district's  general  fund 
and  are  not  earmarked  for  special  Indian  pro- 
erams-  and  (2)  funds  received  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  81-«74  are  tied  to  Indians  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  and  thus  do  not  benefit 
rural   Indians;    and 

■Whereas  There  are  many  California  In- 
dian children  who  might  benefit  from 
schools  for  Indians  and  who  might  qualify 
under  the  admission  criteria  promulgated 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:   and 

"Whereas.  In  1955,  responsibility  lor  In- 
dian health  passed  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: and 

"Whereas,  The  Public  Health  Service  suc- 
ceeded to,  and  continued,  the  policy  of  with- 
drawal embarked  upon  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AtTairs.  and  Public  Health  Service 
medical  services  programs  were  phased  out 
in  the  1950'k:  and 

"Whereas.  Although  the  Public  Health 
service  still  administers  a  health  and  sani- 
latlon  program  for  California  Indians,  It 
recognizes  that  unmet  medical  needs  exist 
•  mong  the  rural  California  Indians:  and 

"Whereas.  While  the  California  State  De- 
nartment  of  Public  Health  recently  received 
,  united  States  Public  Health  Service  con- 
tract grant  to  develop  a  pilot  Indian  health 
aid  training  program,  medical  "outreach 
programs  axe  urgently  required  for  the 
California  Indians;  and 

■Whereas.  Under  Public  Law  84-959.  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  a  voca- 
tional training  and  relocation  program  for 
Indians  in  CaUfornia,  however,  the  funds 
received  under  such  program  primarily  bene- 
fit out-of-state  Indians  whom  the  Bureau  is 
relocating  and  training  for  Jobs  In  California: 

and  „,„     ,,  , 

"■Whereas.  Under  Public  Law  84-959.  eligi- 
bility is  limited  to  those  residing  "on  or 
near"  reservations,  and  many  California  In- 
dians, in  need  of  vocational  training  serv- 
ices, are  nonreservation  and  are  thus  ineli- 
gible for  training:  and 

"Whereas.  Eligibility  requirements  under 
Public  Law  84-959  achieve  substantial  fair- 
ness in  other  states  which  have  large  reserva- 
tions; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfullv  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  f ul  flnanclal 
participation  bv  California  Indians  In  al  fed- 
eral programs,  to  require  that  all  schools  for 


Indians  be  made  available  tn  California  In- 
dians that  -outreach"  medical  services  pro- 
gams  be  provided  for  the  Calilornia  Indian, 
that  Public  Law  84-959  be  amended  to  le; 
move  the  requirement  of  living  ''on  or  n^r 
a  reservation,  and  thereby  make  .callable 
federal  vocational  training  services  to  .m 
California  Indians,  and  to  reinstluue  and  ex- 
pand the  'Johnson-O-MaUey  .^°"'^«^  5.",^^f, 
?or  the  education  of  California  Indians,  and 

"^"'^^,r;"  That  the  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  rPsoUnion  to  11  e 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unittd 
states  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Kepre- 
sen  atives.  to  each  Senator  and  Represema- 
Uve  from  California  in  the  Congress  of  tl.e 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Heal,.. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Directo. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AlTairs. 


•Attest: 


"Prcsiilent  of  the  Senate. 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


"Sf'crctarii  of  Slate." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Pueblo.  Colo.,  urging  the  Government  in 
attempt  to  obtain  the  ielea.se  .f  the  L.n.^^. 
Pi,rb;o  and  its  .-fflcrrs  and  men  from  the  prn- 
arnment  of  North  Korea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  have 
received  from  the  South  Carohna  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  a  concurrent  lesolutio.i 
memorializing  the  Cong.T.vs  of  the 
United  States  to  act  favorably  c^i  Senate 
bill  S  2263  or  Hou.se  bill  H.R.  13^09, 
identical  bills  now  pendins  m  the  Con- 
eress.  concerning  I'ural  fire  contnu. 

I  ask  unanimous  ron.seiit  that  thi.s 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  m 

the  Record.  ,„..,,     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  v.-as  relcned 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  S.  820 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  memor.:^.ii^e  the 

congress  of  the  United  States  to  act  .a%or-. 

abiv  on  senate  bill  S.  2263   <.r  Hoiise  bill 

H  R    13209.  identical  bills  now  pending  in 

the  Congress,  concerning  rural  fire  control 

Whereas,    fire    control    in    rural    areas    of 

South  Carolina  is  a  contin;un2  and  g«,wing 

problem  in  relation  to  forest   fires  and   fires 

which  destroy  dwellings  and  other  buildings 

in  rural  areas:  and 

Whereas,  forest  fires  alone  did  damage  in 
south  Carolina  last  year  estimated  by  our 
State  Forester  at  two  million  dollars;  ^'nd 

Whereas,  certain  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  wculc. 
\t  passed,  immeasurably  as.sist  in  pr-.sr.^.ms 
of  niral  fire  control  by  providing  financial 
aid  which  would  be  spent  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  own  Forestry  Department  to 
control  fires  in  woodlands,  pastures  and 
buildings  in  rural  areas.  Now.  therefore. 

bTh  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Reoresentatives  concurring: 
^  -F^at  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  enact  H^R.  13209  or  S^  2263 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  ^^hlch  bills 
would  fulfill  a  long  standing  and  urgent  need 
for  expanded  rural  fire  control 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  south  Carolina  Congressional  delegation. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES  OF  GEORGIA 
Mr  TALMADGE  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  ask 
unauiinou.s  couM'nt  lo  have  P'^'^jt;^^  "\  ^'^^ 
RECORD  H.H.  896.  adopted  by  the  Hou^e 
uf  Repri. cental ivos  of  the  Slate  of  Geoi- 
uia-   and  that  the  resolution  be  appio- 

'"•^lle*  PrSSnG  officer    V.'ithout 
obiection.  it  is  sj  ordered^ 

The  resolution  was  relerred  to  tne 
Committee  on  A--:ncultuie  ana  Forestry, 
asfollo^vs:  ^^^^^^^^ 

\  rc^olulion  ..pi)v..Mnp  the  I'r.-po.sed  Market- 
ing Agreement  and  order  regulating  the 
liandiing   -f    Flue-cured    lob  .ceo;    and    for 

Whereas,  the  auction  .ystem  has  been  the 
iraditlonal  methcKl  of  .veiling  tobacco  and 
l;as  .>.atisfactorily  served  fv.c  needs  of  pro- 
ducers and  purchasers:  and 

Whereas,  the  Flue-cured  i<.h:,cco  "';*»;  r> 
h-is  been  able  to  work  out  its  .,wn  markftlng 
problems  .^^U  out  intervention  by  the  fed- 
eral tiovernmcnt:  and 

Whereas  ihe  K'.ue-cured  tob.icc.  nidu-try 
in  Georgia  i.s  fearful  that  the  acK.ptlon  ol 
the  Proposed  Marketing  Agreement  and  Or- 
der Will  be   t)ic-   oeath   knell   of   the  auction 

svstem:   and  ,,,,<- 

"Whereas,  the  agricultural  members  of  this 
august  bodv  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
tobacco   farmer   who  endorses     ho   Proposed 
Federal  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

liesohed  bv  the  House  of  nrprr^mtatires. 
That  this  bodv  does  hereby  po  ,.n  record,  as 
opi>osing  tlie  Proposed  Marketing  Agreement 
nforder  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
regulating  the  handling  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco: be  it  further 

Kcsohrd.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is 
herebv  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
Honorable  Orvllle  Freeman,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Aericulture.  to 
Honorable  Claude  G.  Turner,  Director.  To- 
bacco Policv  Staff,  united  States  Department 
of  Agriculture:  and  to  Honorable  Horace 
God^fev!  Administrator.  ASCS.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
,.n  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S  ''123  A  bill  to  pro\1de  for  the  control 
of"  th'e  alewife  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 
animals  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Which  affect  adversely  the  «-;o'?f";^.'  ^'^- 
ance  of  the  Great  Lakes  (Rept.  No.  1072). 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
AREAS  SUFFERING  A  MAJOR  DIS- 
ASTER^REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE-SEPARATE VIEWS  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  1073* 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  report 
favorablv,  with  amendment,  the  bill  'b. 
4381  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster.  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  separate 
liew-rof   the   Senator   from   Kentucky 

[Mr.  Cooper].  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  with- 
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out  objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  BY  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
WiLLUMs  of  New  Jersey,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  filing  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  be  extended  from  April  1,  1968, 
to  April  17,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   KUCHEL: 

S.  3267.  A  bill  to  prohibit  mineral  explora- 
tion arvl.jcleveIopment  In  certain  Outer  Con- 
tloentaj  JShelf  lands  lying  off  the  coast  of 
California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  3268.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  producers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  honey;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  : 

S.  3269.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  School  Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Proutt  when  he 
introduced     .he    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF; 

S.  3270.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
(Steve)  Christoforakis:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMi.vicK)  : 

S  3271.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  cer- 
tain lands  and  Interests  in  lands  in  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purptoses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HARRIS: 

S.  3272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  De'aware  Nation  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Doc- 
ket No.  337,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    BREWSTER: 

S.  3273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Wal 
Chung  and  Chim  Ping;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3274.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Thien  Nga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams      of      New      Jersey,      Mr. 
Smathers,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Morse, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Cvrlson,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts)  : 
SJ.  Res.  158.    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3267— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  SANTA  BARBARA  OIL  BUFFER 
ZONE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
obtained  bids  and  let  oil  development 
leases  on  several  parcels  of  land  off  the 
coast  of  California.  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  area,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment rpceived  in  excess  of  $600  mil- 
lion in  bonu.ses.  Early  indications  are 
that  the  areas  Itased  are  rich  in  petro- 
leum, thus  addiniJ  to  the  availability  of 
this  :nuch  needt  d  natural  resource,  as 
well  as  providing  related  economic  bene- 
fits, such  as  tmijloyment  in  developing, 
processing,  and  distribution  activities. 

One  problpm  that  aro.se  in  connection 
with  the  leasing  of  this  section  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  was  that  much 
of  the  area  to  be  put  under  development 
is  off  the  coast  of  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful communities,  the  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  ideal  climate  and  lovely  nat- 
ural setting  of  Santa  Barbara  have  made 
it  a  world  renowned  tourist  and  retire- 
ment area.  It  has  long  been  feared  that 
oil  development  off  the  coast  of  this  re- 
gion, giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
drilling  structures  near  the  famous  Santa 
Barbara  area  beaches  would  harm  the 
app>eal,  attraction,  and,  thereby,  the 
economy  of  the  region.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  protect  this  beautiful  section  of 
Cahfomia's  shoreline,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  statute  in  1955,  established  a 
so-called  oil  sanctupi-y  extending  some  18 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 
This  action  prohibited  the  development 
of  the  State-owned  tidelands  in  this  area 
out  to  the  3-mile  limit,  where  Federal 
jurisdiction  commences.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  announced  that  it  was 
proceeding  with  development  of  the  fed- 
erally controlled  Outer  Continental 
Shelf — that  is.  seaward  of  the  3-mile 
limit  in  this  area — the  local  citizens,  their 
press,  and  the  local  governing  bodies 
were  understandably  concerned.  Not  only 
were  they  concerned  at  the  forthcoming 
appearance  of  drilling  structures,  but 
they  were  concerned  that  the  explora- 
tion and  development  operations  in  the 
Federal  lands  would  drain  oil  pools  un- 
derlying the  State  sanctuary,  thus  forc- 
ing offset  operations  In  the  tidelands 
immediately  off  their  shores. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  esthetic  values  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  area  were  not  ignored  in 
the  planning  of  tiie  leasing  program.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Department  met  with  my 


staff,  as  well  as  with  local  ofiQcials,  to 
discuss  proposed  plans  and  related  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  these  meetings.  In- 
terior Department  ofQcials  have  impo.sed 
restrictions  on  the  operations  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic  value  of  the  area  while 
allowing  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
resource.  Most  noteworthy  of  these  re- 
strictions was  the  informal  establish- 
ment of  a  so-called  buffer  zone  extend- 
ing some  2  miles  seaward  of  the  State 
oil  sanctuary  within  which  leases  were 
not  let.  (Geologic  investigations  have  m- 
dicated  that  if  this  buffer  zone  is  pre- 
served, the  danger  of  draining  the  lands 
in  the  State  sanctuary  will  be  all  but 
eliminated.  Similarly,  the  lands  under- 
lying the  buffer  zone  are  not  endangered 
by  activities  on  adjacent  non-Federal 
land.  Thus,  development  in  adjacent 
areas  can  proceed  while  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara area  will  have  an  18-mlle-long,  j- 
mile-wide  strip  within  which  no  drilling 
activities  will  occur. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Representa- 
tive Charlfs  Teagtte,  who  represents  the 
Santa  Barbara  area  is  introducing  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  I  shall  in  a  moment 
send  to  the  desk.  This  legislation  wa.s 
developed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished California  newspaperman. 
Mr.  Paul  Veblen,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press.  He  is  a  stanch 
defender  of  the  preservation  of  this  lovely 
area  of  my  State  of  California.  I  believe 
enactment  of  the  bill  which  I  introduce 
will  demonstrate  the  good  faith  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  formalizing  an 
arrangement  which  might  otherwise  be 
altered  at  the  whim  of  this  or  future 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  My  bill  recog- 
nizes the  .scenic  values  of  the  concerned 
area  while  adequately  protecting  the 
legitimate  interest  of  the  people  of 
America  in  preventing  the  loss  of  their 
natural  resources. 

With  that  background,  Mr.  President, 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  would  make  the 
buffer  zone  which  I  have  mentioned 
semipermanent  and,  thus,  hopefully 
somewhat  alleviate  the  fears  of  the  good 
people  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region.  I 
say  that  my  bill  would  make  the  buffer 
zone  semipermanent  because  I  have  in- 
dicated in  the  bill  that  should  the  devel- 
opment of  non-Federal  lands,  such  as 
those  Included  in  the  State  oil  sanctuary, 
cause  drainage  of  the  resources  of  the 
buffer  zone,  the  State  government  au- 
thority would  be  permitted  to  go  ahead 
with  development  of  the  buffer  zone. 
Otherwise,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  drilling  operations  would  be  5  miles 
seaward  from  the  coast. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 

The  bill  <S.  3267)  to  prohibit  mineral 
exploration  and  development  in  certain 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  lying  off 
the  coast  of  California,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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3  H-5-.°?-.^r„ssrp^B^°  rrr  oSeS-ffiS^rs^^^^^^ 


BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  HONEY  PRO- 
MOTION AND  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 
1968 


Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduced  the  Honey  Promotion  and 
Research  Act  of  1968,  that  would  per- 
mit  the  honey  producers  of  our  Nation 
to  decide  for  themselves  in  a  referen- 
dum whether  or  not  they  want  to  adopt 
an  order  relating  to  assessments  for  re- 
search and  promotion  for  honey. 

This  order  would  result  m  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  honey  "markets  and 
provide  for  research  that,  hopefully, 
would  develop  new  or  Improved  markets^ 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  producers  should 
have  this  privilege  to  vote  in  a  referen- 

'^^The  election  provided  for  In  this  leg- 
islation would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  determining  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  establish  an  orderiy 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments,  of  promotion  and  re- 
search for  honey  marketed  m  the  Umted 

States  for  i...nmercial  use.  

It  should  be  noted  that  this  program 
would  not  be  of  any  cost  to  the  taxpayers 

''^TthTresuits  of  the  referendum  show 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  producers 
are  against  this  program,  then  no  assess- 
ment will  be  levied.  If.  however  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  are  in  fa\or  o 
the  program,  then  an  assessment  will 
be  placed  on  the  honey  producers  and 
the  program  previously  described  m  or- 
der to  market  larger  quantities  of  hone> 
will  be  undertaken. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram is  solely  for  the  producers  to  elect 
and  the  Government  will  only  be  the 
administrator  of  the  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

ferred. 

The  bill  <S  3268)  to  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  finance  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated research  and  promotion  program 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  and 
expand  their  markets  for  honey,  mtro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Talmadge.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  arid  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.      ^^^^^^_^__ 

S.  3269-INTRODUCTION  OF  BHX  TO 
CONSENT    TO    THE    NEW    HAMP- 
SHIRE-VERMONT INTERSTATE 
SCHOOL  COMPACT 
Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce,' for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half   of    myself    and    Senators    Aiken. 
COTTON,  and  MclNTYRE,  a  bill  to  enable 
the   formation   of   additional  interstate 
schoo'    districts  between  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

In  May  1963  the  four  of  us  introduced 
a  bill  to  enable  the  formation  of  a  par- 
ticular interstate  .school  district  uniting 
Hanover,  N.H..  and  Norwich.  Vt.  When 
that  bill  was  enacted  into  law  during  the 
BBLh  Congress  the  first  Interstate  school 
district  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  came  into  being. 

Residents  of  my  State  joined  with 
their  New  Hampshire  neighbors  and 
created    the    Dresden    school    district. 


over  i  years  nave  jjaootw  ^•— —  — -- 
tlon  of  the  Dresden  School  District  and 
the  passage  of  each  year  has  demon- 
strated the  great  value  interstate  co- 
operation has  brought  tx)  the  residents  of 
Norwich.  Vt..  and  Hanover,  N.H. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  beau- 
tiful Connecticut  River  serves  as  a  nat- 
ural border  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Long  ago  the  lesidents  of 
both  States  constructed  bndges  across 
the  Connecticut  River  so  that  the  border 
would  not  become  a  barrier  to  economic 
and  social  cooperation. 

The  Dresden  school  district  represented 
the  first  of  what  I  hope  will  be  many 
•'educational  bridges"  so  that  residents 
of  both  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
iivlng  along  the  Connecticut  River  will 
have  the  best  education  available. 

Mr    President,   both  New   Hampshire 
and  Vermont  have  enacted  the  necessary 
legislation  to  permit  the  forma  ion  of 
additional     interstate    school    districts^ 
Both  States  now  turn  to  <^ongress  for  its 
consent.  The  bill  we  introduce  today  will 
enable  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  t^ 
proceed  with  the  interstate  c;>operation 
necessary  for  educational  excellence__I  am 
hopeful  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 
^vi\\  promptly  enact  this  bill  so  that  V  ei - 
mont  and  New  Hampshire  can  further 
their  goal  of  efficiently  provioine  the  best 
in  education  for  individuals  Uv.ng  along 
the  Connecticut  River. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received   and   appropnately   re- 

The  bill  'S.  3269  >  to  consent  to  the 
New  Hami3.-hire-Vermont  ^Interstate 
school  C.-.mpact.  introduced  by  Mr. 
PROUFY.  for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Cot- 
-ov  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  wa.s  receued. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  ar.d  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


o  3072_INTnODIlCTION  OF  BILL  P^- 
lItTNG  TO  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR 
OF  THE  DELAWARE  NATION  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  m  favor 
of  the  Delaware  Nation  "fjndians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  337 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  am  hopefu  that 
hParlngs  can  be  .scheduled  on  this  legis- 

^^^"iTe  PRESmiNG^OFFICER.  l^e  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately   re- 

^"Thtblll  'S.  3272)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Na- 
tion of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Coni- 
misnon  Docket  No.  337.  and  for  other 
Si?p°ses.  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  was 
received  read  tuice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

c?FNATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    158— 

^  INTOODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 

I  UTION  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 

EMpSy    THE     OLDER     WORKER 

WEEK 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference^  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  desig- 


nation of  the  first  f"|l/^^;j\\,^S-def 
.."ch  vear  as  -National  EiuplQy  ihe  O.aer 
Worker  Week.'  Jnining  me  in  ^^^^^ 
ing  this  measure  ure  ^^nat.r  ^k^u.ms 
of  New  Jersey,  cha^rmaii  of  thr  be     U 
SiKci.^l  Committer  cm  '\'^'' -J-f^J''^-, 
tors  smathers.  Biele.  !1orse,  VfJ^^   "^ 
Missouri.    MOSS.    Y^hBOROLTG.:,    <^^.'^'^-"^- 
MIL1.KR.  HANSEN,  and  K^.^'NE.v  01  Mas- 
..achasetts.  all  of  w!io:u  are  >"*-'^-^;  "J 
the  Senate  Special  Cominitti-e  .  n  .\<.i.»g. 
Mr    Presldo'U,   the   Subcommittee  -m 
Fmplovme:M   and   Retirement    In.come-.. 
vhich'l  ;.m  priv)le>u'd  to  c^?n.  has  en- 
due ed  hearinr^s  Mid  .<tv;dles  on  the  sub- 
?e-l   of   ln.-rca.slng    t-mp'oyment    oppor- 
tunltles     or    older    worker.s.    We    have 
ound  thit  employers  frequently  enter- 
tain fal.^e  stereotypes  concerning  older 
workers,  amounting,  In  .some  cases,  to 
rejudlcrs  a^ain.st  employing  workers  ^ 
■oun^  a.s  .he  late  thirties  or  ^'^rly  fort  es^ 
Accordingly,    we    have    recognized    the 
neces.slty  of  informationa    and   educa- 
tional efforts  to  give  employers  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
olri°r  workers,  such  as  experience,  sta- 
bilitv.  and  dependability.  The  deslPna- 
lion'of  a  week  as  -National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"  would  be  a  rnean- 
"icful  force  in  helping  to  eliminate  the 
'false    impre.ssion.s    and    the    Prf^^udices 
-ainst  older  worker.s.  It  would  provide 
an  opportunity  to  present,  through  .all 
meaii.s   of   communication,   information 
(in  older  worker  capabilities. 

Last  vear  Consress  made  r.  ma.ior  ad- 
vance  "toward    increasinp    employment 
opportunities  for  older  persons  when  it 
enacted  Public  Law  ^0-202.  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Emplo>Trient  Act  of  1967. 
Manv  of  us  co.sponsored  this  measure.  In 
cnactinci  this  public  law.  Con-ress  rec- 
opnized  that  a  prohibition  again.st  age 
d[-crimination  In  employment  mu.st  be 
supplemented  by  an  active  program  of 
reformation   and   education   concerning 
-"the  needs  and  abilities  of  older  workers, 
and  their  potentials  for  continued  em- 
ployment ar.d  co:.tribuiion  to  the  econ- 
omy ••  Pursuant  to  this  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  programs.  Public  Law  90- 
-02  directs  the  Secretary   of  Labor  to 
-earn,'  on  a  continuin-,'  pro^jram  of  edu- 
cation and  information,  under  which  he 
may   amon*:  other  measures":  "publlsn 
and  otherwise  make  available  to  emp  oy- 
ers    professional   societies,   the   various 
media  of  communication,  and  other  in- 
le-c-ted  persons  the  findings  of  studies 
and"^  other  materials  for  the  promotion 
of  employment":  and  "sponsor  and  assist 
State  and  community  informational  and 
f-ducational  programs." 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week  will  be  an  effec- 
tive instrument  through  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  discharge  his  duties 
in  conducting  programs  of  Information 
and  education  on  employing  older  cltl- 

in  introducing  this  iolnt  :e.solution, 
I  commend  the  American  Legion  for  its 
leadership  in  seeking  to  have  a  week  des- 
ignated as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week."  For  approximately  10 
vears.  this  organization  has  designated 
the  first  week  in  May  as  a  period  of  con- 
centrated emphasis  on  this  theme  and 
has  celebrated  it  by  recognizing  em- 
ployers who  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
th^s  area   At  its  national  convention  m 
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1962.  the  American  Legion  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  take 
the  action  I  propose  today — to  pass  a 
resolution  to  designate  the  first  full  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  .he  American  Legion's 
National  Convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion the  American  Legion  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  158  > 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  American  Legion  resolution,  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
is  as  follows : 

Resolution  617 

(Convention  Economic  Committee)  Desig- 
nate the  First  Pull  Week  In  May  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"  is 
recommended  for  adoption  and  Is  consoli- 
dated with  Resolutions  Numbers  280  (Geor- 
glai:  and  361  (Utah).  Resolution  No.  617 
(Convention  Economic  Committee)  becom- 
ing the  master  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  concerned  Itself  with  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  older  worker 
who  In  many  cases  is  only  forty-five  years 
of  age  or  younger,  because  50';  of  this 
group  are  veterans;  and 

Whereas.  The  practice  of  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age  for  otherwise 
qualified  persons  is  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  liberty  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity for   all  citizens;    and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion,  since  1959. 
haa  promoted  annually  during  the  first  full 
week  in  May  a  successful  program  designated 
as,  "Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week."  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  advantages  of 
employing  older  people,  especially  veterans: 
and  • 

Whereas.  Under  the  program.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  annually  presents  citations  to 
employers  who  do  not  discriminate  against 
older  workers;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  past,  thirty-seven  Stat« 
Governors  scheduled  official  ceremonies 
marking  the  observance  of  "Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week";  and 

Whereas,  There  is  Increased  interest  shown 
each  year  by  participating  Departments  of 
The  American  Legion  and  employers;  and 
during  the  1962  annual  observance,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Departments  of  The  American  Le- 
gion presented  National  Citation  Awards  to 
employers  of  the  older  worker;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  October  9-11.  1962,  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  be,  and  it  is 
hereby  directed  to  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  ( 1 )  desig- 
nating the  first  full  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week"  and  (2)  call  upon  employer  and  em- 
ployee organizations,  other  organizations 
concerned  with  employment  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  In  general,  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  ac- 


tivities and  programs  designed  to  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Oc- 
tober 23.  I  introduced,  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  myself,  S.  2564,  a  bill  to  insure  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  all  electrical 
utilities  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power. 

In  effect,  this  is  a  bill  to  lay  down 
guidelines  for  the  licensing  of  atomic 
powerplants. 

After  its  introduction,  I  added  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  as 
cosponsors.  Today  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 
in  addition  to  these  five  sponsors,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
i?inia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Cooper  1,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  also  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  !Mr.  Lausche].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
.mondI  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
iS.  1854)  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printinc;,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
.mond]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'  S.  1853  I  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM— AMENDMENT 

.\MENDMENT  N'O.  693 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  committee  substitute  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15398 »  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

George  C.  McGhee,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador at  Large. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prio'-  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HEALTH 
CARE  AND  COSTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
high  cost  of  health  care  is  a  subject  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans.  It  is  one 
of  the  fastest  rising  it«ms  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  During  the  past  10 
years,  all  consumer  prices  rose  16  per- 
cent, but  the  cost  of  health  care  sky- 
rocketed 50  percent.  By  1975.  when  the 
cost  of  living  will  rise  20  percent,  the 
cost  of  health  care  will  be  140  percent 
higher. 

Clearly,  such  enormous  costs  force  us 
to  ask  fundamental  questions  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States,  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  pro- 
vides health  care  to  its  citizens.  We  must 
ask  how  we  organize,  finance,  and  de- 
liver health  care  to  our  people,  and  what 
steps  we  can  take  to  provide  the  best 
possible  health  care  at  reasonable  costs 
to  the  consumer. 

Accordingly,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  begin 
hearings  on  April  22,  1968.  on  the  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  coordination  of 
public  and  private  agencies'  activities 
and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  organizing,  financing,  and  delivering 
health  care  in  America.  We  will  hold  5 
days  of  hearings  during  this  first  week. 
The  examination  will  continue  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject were  contained  in  a  speech  I  made 
on  March  1  before  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  In  New 
York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Text  op   an   Address   by   Senator   Abraham 

RIBICOFF  Before  the  First  National  Con- 
ference OP  THE  National  Cystic  Fibrosis 

Research   Fottndation,    New   York   City. 

March  1.  1968 

The  twentieth  century  often  Is  called  the 
century  when  man,  having  conquered  most 
of  the  problems  nature  put  in  his  path,  now 
must  conquer  those  he  has  created  for  him- 
self. 

And  the  most  serious  of  these  Is  that  as 
our  skills  Increase,  our  wisdom  often  seems 
to  decrease. 

Most  of  us  see  this  as  a  warning  about 
our  skills  of  destruction — war  and  nuclear 
holocaust. 

But  few  of  VIS  see  this  as  a  warning  about 
our  skills  of  heaUng — about  the  health  and 
medical  care  the  American  people  receive — 
and  for  which  we  pay  $47  billion  a  year. 

For  when  It  comes  to  advancing  medical 
science  and  reducing — In  general — the  risk 
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of  death,  disease  and  Illness,  we  Aiiierlcans 
have  made  outstanding  achievements. 
'Tut  When  it  comes  to  providing  these  bene- 
fits  and  services  to  all  who  need  ^jj^"^-^ '^^^"^ 
thev  need  tliem-where  they  need  ihem—^^ 
cosU  that  are  reasonable  and  that  they  can 
afford-we     hnd     great    shortcomings    and 

'*Wc'find  a  pattern  of  health  care  that  often 
,s  arbitrary  and  uneven-to  say  nothing  of 

'^yrn^"^-i"uie  amont  of  care  a  person 
receives,  the  quality  of  that  care,  and  the 
nrice  of  that  care  all  too  Irequently  are  de- 
ermined  bv  such  accidental  lactors  us  where 
a  man  lives,  where  he  works,  how  much  he 
eariS  the  ..ize  of  his  family,  his  race,  his 
•ige  and  his  social  class. 

We  nnd  many  examples  of  pw)r  care- 
aid  what  IS  worse-  no  care  at  all. 

We  lind  inaior  faults  in  our  programs  of 
hospital  and  medical  insurance. 

\nd  liuallv.  we  nnd  high  costs  that  are 
ou't  of  prop.,)"rtion  to  what  we  pay  for  other 
.ervices-and  that  are  going  even  higher. 

The  Kituatlon  is  so  .serious  that  one  promi- 
nent physician  and  hospital  adminisuator 
has  warned  us:  .„„j« 

■The  dav  is  fast  approaching  when  inade- 
quate di..^rribution  of  medical  care  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality,  the  teaching  and 
the  \erv  purpose  of  uiedicine." 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  problem. 
The  $47  billion  we  spend  each  year  on 
health  and  medical  services— a  full  six  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product^ls  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  we  were  spending 
I  en  years  ago.  ,        j 

This  increase  reflects  both  a  growing  de- 
mand for  health  and  medical  care— and  a 
;,harp  increase  in  prices. 

Health  care  costs  have  gone  up  almost 
50  percent  m  the  past  decade— compared 
vith  a  16  percent  rise  In  all  consumer  prices. 
Thev  are  rising  faster  than  the  income  of 
the  average  ."imerican  family.  And  accord- 
ing to  a  decent  report  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  health  and  medical 
costs  will  rise  in  the  luture,  but  how  fast 
thev  will  rise. 

Without  question,  the  steepest  increase 
has  been  in  hospitals, 

Ml  the  15-vear  period  between  1950  and 
1964  the  cost  of  the  average  hospital  day 
ramped  400  percent— Irom  S11.08  a  day  to 
as  15  a  day.  In  .some  hospitals,  costs  al- 
ready have  reached  the  $100  a  day  level. 

Whv  should  this  be?  What  has  happened 
in    medicine    and   health   to   push   costs   so 

"  The  major  reason  Is  labor.  It  accounts  for 
two-thirds  of  a  hospital's  operating  ex- 
pense—compared to  only  one-third  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Today's  hospital  employs  more  people— 
and   pavs  them   higher  salaries. 

And  "we  are  feeling  the  pinch  because 
l>ospital  staffs— from  nurses  to  dishwashers— 
were  among  the  most  underpaid  persons  in 
uur  economv  for  many  years. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  they  earned 
as  little  as  45  cents  an  hour— until  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law,  which  went  into 
effect  in  January  of  1967,  not  only  covered 
hospital  employes  for  the  f.rst  time— but 
m  nianv  cases  doubled  their  salaries. 

Another  factor  is  the  rising  cost  of  equip- 
ment. When  a  new  lifesaving  apparatus  is 
developed,  hospitals  buy  It. 

Naturally,  the  machinery  is  expensive. 

But  whereas  in  most  Industries,  the  pur- 
chase of  new  machinery  generally  results  m 
reduced  labor  costs.  In  hospitals  the  opposite 

holds  true.  i,i„v,i,. 

The  new  devices  usually  require  highl> 
trained  and  well-paid  people  to  maintain 
and  operate  them.  „„,»„ 

There  is  another  reason  why  hospital  costs 
are  on  the  rise.  More  people  are  using  thern^ 
The  more  we  know  about  medicine  and  tne 
ability  of  the  medical  profession  to  cure  our 


ills,  the  more  we  go  to  hosplt.^ls.  And  once 
again,  we  begin  the  spiral  of  more  staff, 
hieher  wages  and  more  technology. 

But  what  about  our  hospitals?  Are  they 
managed  as  well  as  they  might  be'? 

A  recent  study  of  12  distinguished  hospi- 
tals suggests  that  there  Is  room  for  improve- 

™Tlie  studv  lound  that  costs  ranged  from 
$46  to  $96"  a  day-even  when  labor-the 
largest  item  in  the  hospital  budget-was  kept 

'^°"nd'^when  it  comes  to  expensive  technol- 
ogv  we  have  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
commission   on    Heart   Disease.    Cancer   and 

^^The^  Commission  found  that  more  than  250 
of  the  777  hospitals  equipped  to  do  open 
heart  surgerv-a  lull  one-third-  had  no  such 
cases  during  the  year  the  study  was  made^ 

They  also  found  that  476  nospitals-more 
than  60  percent-have  less  than  one  open 
heart  operation  a  week-  and  that  1-25  have 
less  than  one  a  month 

Death  the  Commission  noted,  occurs  more 
often  in'hospltals  where  these  ''Per^^;''2se  eT 
performed  less-  and  that  some  of  hese  ex- 
pensive and  specialized  unius  are  <^*t'>"  »°^ 
large  enough  or  not  used  enough-  often 
both-to  properly  tniin  the  hospital  staff. 

Here  in  New  York,  the  administrator  of  one 
of  vour  leading  hospitals  has  said  that  th  s 
city  has  twice  as  many  cardiac  centers  as  it 
needs- duplication,  he  said,  that  results  in 
■  astronomical"  costs  and  •■miserable    care. 

And    what    of   our   other   li.stitutions   and 

services?  ,  .    ,  ,„  »v,ic 

Have  we  developed  an  .aternat.vc  in  this 
countrv  to  the  high-cost  hospiUil  so  %ve  can 
have  some  tlexlbilily  both  m  care  and  cost? 

Vj'e  have  some  Uexlbllity,  but  we  BtlU  eee 
countle-ss  examples  of  hospital  beds  that  cost 
anywhere  from  $40  to  $100  a  day  being  oc- 
cupied by  persons  who  need  care  that  costs 
only  half  as  much. 

dne  hospital  president  has  told  us  t^at 
one-third  of   the   people   in  his   Institution 

did  not  need  to  be  ^'^"^-^^^^^^^Jf^  ^^^ 
lie  receiving  less  expensive  care— If  It  existed. 
And  other ^lospltais  estimate  that  between 
10  and  40  percent  of  their  patients  do  not 
need   to   be   in    the   hospital. 

We  have  much  further  to  go  when  It 
comes  to  tailoring  health  ^are  «,  the  indl- 
vidual-by  providing  him  with  the  kind  of 
care  lie  needs— where  he  needs  it. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  our  Insurance 
nrograms  generally  cover  certain  charges 
^„°'  when  they  occur  In  hospitals.  This  con- 
tributes both  to  higher  costs  and  an  un- 
wise use  of  hospital  beds. 

The  list  could  go  on-and  In  much  greater 

'^^But  the  foregoing  Is  enough  to  make  clear 
three  very  important  points: 

nrst  health  and  medical  care  costs  have 
increased-by  and  large-for  very  sound  rea- 
sons: staff,  salaries,  new  equipment  and 
technology,  greater  use  of  our  health  and 
medical  care  facilities, 

second  the  rising  costs— though  shock- 
ing-are  symptoms    of   much   more   serious 

^'ThlTthese  more  serious  Problems  relate 
to  the  fundamental  questions  of  how  we 
oreanL  finance  and  deUver  health  and 
mfdicalcare  in  America-and  how  we  sHould 
organize,   finance   and   deliver  It^ 

These  are  questions  to  which  my  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
sation will  address  Itself  when  '^  begms  hea  - 
ings  next  month  on  the  status  of  health  care 
In   America. 

unfortunately.  Americans  rarely  are^n- 
terested  in  questions  of  organization— until 
thev  declSe  it  is  too  expensive  not  to  be 
interested  in  them.  

But  health,  a  leading  medical  economist 
has  told  us,  is  •inescapably  an  organizational 
process." 


How  foolish— how  almost  imposslble-to 
trv  and  solve  the  question  of  rising  health 
co"sts  without  also  trying  to  lmpix.ve  the 
c:ire  we  receive 

Accordingly,  "ur  fir.st  concern  v^tll  be.  Do 
we  really  have  a  system  of  health  care  In 
.America '  . 

Much  oi  the  evidence  suggests  we  do  not-- 
th'it  the  rise  m  health  costs  is  not  so  much 
a  result  of  our  health  care  system— as  it  Is 
the  result  <.f  the  lact  that  we  have  no  sys- 
tem  at   .ill, 

-^s  the  Heport  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cummission  ..n  Health  Manpower  told  us  last 

November:  ,    „ 

•The  urea nl-/.ai ion  of  health  services  has 
n..l  kept  pace  with  advances  in  medical  scl- 
.■nce  ..r  with  chanijes  m  M-dcty  it-sell  Medi- 
cal care  m  the  Ui.lt«"d  states  is  more  a 
collection  of  bit,,  and  pieces— with  overlap- 
nins.'  (iupHcaii.>ii  creat  tcaps,  hitih  costs,  ana 
Iv.sted  ,-ffort-ih,.!i  .m  mt-epratcd  system  in 
which  needs  and  efturts  are  closely  related^ 

our  -econd  concern  will  be:  What  :s  the 
found.itiou  upon  which  a  system  of  health 
rare  should  rest' 

We  ought  in  t:tvelop  a  system  of  health 
o'lre  whose  objective  not  <.nly  is  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  the  hospital— but  to  keep  them 
',ut  bv  iirovkllng  them  with  better  and  more 
person, il  care 

Within  this  peneral  context,  we  will  probe 
all  the  maior  areas  and  problems  of  health 
c;irp  that  cxi.-t  in  our  country. 

We  v.ill  survey  our  h.ealih  manpower  needs 
and  our  training  Institutions. 

We  will  see  how  well  we  are  applying  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  automation  and 
computer  twhr.ology.  .^uch  skills  may  make 
the  dl.leren.e  between  life  and  death  when 
a  quick  dlacnosis  is  needed— and  no  hcspltal 
or  medical  iacilitv  is  nearby. 

We  will  survey  our  non-medical  resources 
•  nd  see  what  kinds  of  contributions  they 
are  maklnc-  and  can  make  in  the  future— 
in  this  held. 

We  will  consider  reelonal  health  plan- 
:ilnrr__ec;peclal]v  as  it  affects  expensive 
equipment, 

\nd  we  wi:i.  of  course  a'-,spss  the  massive 
Federal  mvestment  :n  health— $15  billion  In 
14  departments  nnd  aeencles. 

I  urge  everyone  connected  -.vlth  health  and 
medical  cnre— from  the  physician  to  the 
patient^to  Join  with  us  in  this  effort  For 
we  all  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  outcome 
We  need  solutions — not  scapegoats 
I  believe  we  can  achieve  these  solutions- 
as  'one  as  we  understand  -hat  technology  Is 
not  eiioueh— it  Is  not  an  end  in  itself— that 
to  build  a  better  society,  we  need  more  than 
a  better  mousetrap. 

For  -.vhe'-pver  we  have  failed  to  make 
memlneful  progress.  It  Is  not  because  we 
lacked  the  knowledge  or  the  technology,  the 
skills  or  the  ideas— but  because  we  were  ncyt 
reidv— or  wUllne— to  organize  and  use  these 
skills  to  'he  best  of  our  ability  In  order  to 
..chleve  our  full  potential. 


PROTECTING  CALIFORNIA'S  WORK 
TRAINEES 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
dav  of  last  week,  I  received  an  urgent 
telegrani  from  Spencer  Williams,  admin- 
istrator of  the  California  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency,  outlining  a  desperate 
situation  facing  thousands  of  Califor- 
nians  now  receiving  work  training  in 
my  State. 

Today  we  have  close  to  16.000  welfare 
recipients  being  trained  under  various 
Federal-  and  State-sponsored  programs 
in  California.  Of  these,  the  vast  majority 
of  trainees  come  under  a  State  admin- 
istered operation  entitled  "the  commu- 
nity work  training  program.    This  pro- 
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gram,  which  receives  extensive  Federal 
funding,  provides  work  training  assist- 
ance to  welfare  recipients.  Although  it  Is 
optional  In  the  various  States,  Califor- 
nia has  exercised  that  option  and  de- 
veloped a  highly  effective  program  op- 
erating In  practically  every  county  In  my 
State. 

Recently,  however,  legislative  action 
was  taken  by  the  Congress  to  replace 
this  type  of  program  by  July  1,  1968. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  a  new 
work  Incentive  program,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Labor,  will 
become  the  only  job  training  operation 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
welfare  recipients.  This  step  will  vir- 
tually cut  off  all  Federal  reimbursements 
for  the  California  community  work 
training  program — a  step  which  will 
have  serious  and  tragic  consequences  for 
those  individuals  now  receiving  this 
needed  job  training. 

State  and  Federal  authorities  estimate 
that  the  new  Labor  Department  program 
will  not  be  in  operation  earlier  than  May 
and  then  in  only  26  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia. It' is  expected  that  it  will  take 
many  more  months  before  it  is  in  full 
operation  in  those  few  counties.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  delay,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, is  that  only  8,000  current  job 
trainees  will  be  accommodated  by  the 
new  program,  despite  the  fact  that  close 
to  16.000  are  now  in  the  commimity  work 
training  program.  What  then  will  hap- 
pen to  the  remaining  8,000 — are  they  to 
be  cut  off  before  completing  their  train- 
ing, or  will  local  and  county  governments 
be  forced  to  pick  up  the  awesome  finan- 
cial burden  of  carrying  on  this  effort 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  that  an  orderly 
transition  in  programs  take  place.  Every 
step  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  those 
thousandsvof  welfare  recipients  now  re- 
ceiving job  training  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  in  their  efforts  to  be- 
come self-supporting  Americans. 

For  this  reason,  I  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  excise  tax  bill  which 
would  have  extended  the  community 
work  training  program  until  December 
of  1968.  This  proposal  would  continue 
Federal  assistance  to  allow  recipients 
currently  under  the  State  program  to 
complete  their  job  training.  Following  a 
number  of  thorough  discussions  on  this 
situation  with  officials  at  both  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  well  as  the  Department  of  Labor, 
I  believe  that  this  matter  need  not  re- 
quire legislation  but  can  be  handled  on 
an  administrative  level.  To  support  this 
belief,  I  requested  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rut- 
tenberg,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Man- 
power Administrator  at  Labor,  to  direct 
a  letter  to  me  indicating  that  the  Labor 
Department  would  do  everything  possible 
to  accommodate  all  of  those  now  partici- 
pating in  the  California  work  training 
program.  On  Friday,  March  29,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
which  states  in  part,  as  follows: 

If  ( 1 1  .An  appropriate  Ca;i:orni.i  p'..\:i  for 
participation  l-i  the  Work  Inceiitive  Progr.uij 
is  received  by  June  1.  1968.  and  (2)  the  sup- 
plementAl  app'opriation  for  tho  Work  In- 
centive Program  is  approved  by  June  1.  1068. 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  m.'.ke  provision 


for   picking  up  every  project  in   which  It  Is 
agreed     that     there     is     a     viable     training 

situation. 

This  letter  has  been  discussed  with 
officials  in  Caliiuiiiia  and  Washington 
who  believe  that  the  commitment  made 
by  Mr.  Ruttenberg  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  re.solving  this  desperate  situation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  officials  at  Labor 
as  well  as  at  HEW  will  continue  to  do 
eveiything  possible  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  tlie  Calif ornians  involved.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  worthy  Americans 
should  be  prevented  from  receiving  the 
type  of  training  which  will  take  them  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  place  them  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Williams,  my 
reply  wire,  the  draft  legislation  I  had 
prepared,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  ^ibjeciion.  tiie  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

March  25,  1968. 
Senator  Thomas  H  Ki  chel. 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washniiiton,  D.C.: 

The  Social  Security  .Amendments  of  1967, 
PL.  90-  248.  withdraw  Federal  funds  on 
June  30,  1968  for  State  operated  community 
work  trainmi;  programs.  Calif,  currently  has 
almost  16,000  welfare  recipients  in  52  coun- 
ties being  trained  under  this  pro;;ram.  In  or- 
der to  assure  continuity  in  California's  efforts 
to  help  welfare  recipients  become  self-sup- 
portini^.  I  respectfully  urge  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  life  of  section  409.  Social 
Security  Act  .it  least  until  December  31, 
1968.  The  specific  legal  provision  is  contained 
m  section  ■204<C){2\  of  PL.  90-248  which 
provides  "the  provisions  of  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  w^ith  respect  to  any  quarter  beginning 
after  June  30.  1968". 

This  meuns  no  Federal  relmbut^ement  will 
be  .ivailable  after  that  date  for  costs  of  wel- 
fare  operated   work   and  training  programs. 

The  effect  of  this  in  California  will  be  to 
force  us  either  U)  discontinue  this  program 
by  June  30,  or  fund  these  operations  en- 
tirely With  State  and  local  money.  This 
would  be  of  no  concern  If,  as  of  July  1,  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Labor  working  through 
the  State  Department  of  Employment  would 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
recipients  for  work  experience  and  training 
.ictivities  under  the  New  York  incentive  pro- 
gram. However,  there  Is  every  indication 
that  ( 1 )  at  best  the  win  program  will  Just 
begin  to  get  underway  no  earlier  than  May, 
and  then  In  only  26  counties  In  California; 
i2i  It  will  be  some  months  before  it  Is  In, 
full  operation  In  those  counties,  and  even 
then  will  accommodate  only  about  8.000  re- 
cipients despite  the  f.ict  that  14,000  are  now 
in  community  work  training  programs  in 
those  26  counties;  :  3 )  Under  the  best  of 
circumstances  it  will  be  the  end  of  1968  be- 
fore the  program  approaches  the  level  of 
operations  of  our  current  community  work 
training  program.  If.  through  the  provisions 
of  P  L.  90  248  cited  above,  we  are  forced  to 
c!c>se  down  our  community  work  training 
proi^ranxs  before  f^e  -lew  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram is  ge.tred  to  pick  up  the  load,  there  will 
be  a  net  reduction  in  the  total  effort  being 
made  to  help  welfare  recipients  become  self- 
supporting. 

If  this  happens.  I  believe  there  could  well 
be  a  severe  :iegatl\  e  public  reaction. 
Spencer  Williams, 

.4drnt?itstra(or, 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency. 


March  38, 1968. 
Hon.  Spencer  Wiixiamb, 
Administrator,  Health  and  Welfare  Agency. 
State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  Calif.: 

Received  your  telegram  re  effect  of  Social 
Security  Act  on  community  work  training 
programs  and  share  concern  of  State  over 
this  predicament.  Have  discussed  matter 
fully  with  officials  at  HEW  and  Labor.  Both 
agree  matter  deserves  urgent  attention.  Ini- 
tial indication  is  that  orderly  transition  in 
programs  can  be  provided  for  through  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  Be  assured  I  will  ex- 
plore this  possibility  fxUly.  Will  keep  you  In- 
formed of  further  developments  particularly 
should  legislative  action  be  required. 
Regards, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

.■\MENDMENT    BY    SENATOR    KUCHEL 

I  An  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kuchel  to  H.R.  15414.  an  act  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on 
communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations* 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section ; 

"Sec.  — .  Amendment    relating    to    Commu- 
nity Work  and  Training  programs 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .'^ct. 
"Section  204ic)(2)    of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  amendeti  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(2)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  not  apply  (A)  to 
any  State  with  respect  to  any  quarter  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1968,  and  (B)  to 
any  expenditiire,  made  by  any  State  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
If  such  expenditure  is  made  In  the  form  of 
payments  for  work  performed  after  June  30, 
1968,  by  a  recipient  of  such  aid  who  did  not 
perform  work  during  June  1968  for  which 
such  aid  was  provided  In  the  form  of  money 
payments.'  " 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  March  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kltchel:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Labor  through  Its 
Work  Incentive  Program  to  pick  up  the 
trainees  in  California  currently  engaged  In 
the  Community  Work  and  "lYaining  Pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  has  requested 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  835  mU- 
lion  for  activities  under  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1968.  From  these 
monies  the  Department  of  Labor  has  al- 
located 8,000  trainee  slots  for  California.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  is  budgeted  for  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1969. 
Prom  these  monies  9,400  additional  trainee 
slots  are  allocated  for  California. 

In  addition.  25 '^  of  the  budgeted  monies 
for  lX)th  Fiscal  Year  1968  and  Fiscal  Year 
19C9  are  being  held  in  reserve  in  order  to 
accommodate  extra  needs  that  may  arise  in 
any  state. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  been  working  closely  with  both 
the  California  State  Employment  Service 
and  the  California  Welfare  Department  In 
developing  plans  for  picking  up  people  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  the  Community  Work  and 
Training  Program  under  the  new  Work  In- 
centive Program.  FMarther  meetings  are 
planned  to  insure  a  smooth  transition.  The 
Department  of  Labor  will  review  with  Em- 
ployment Service  and  Welfare  representa- 
tives all  current  Community  Work  and 
Training  projects  In  coming  weeks. 
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If  il)  an  appropriate  California  plan  for 
^tlcipaUon  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
Tre^eived  by  June  1,  1968  and  (2»  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  f- ,  ^»^«  ^ork  In- 
centive Program  is  approved  by  J^n^  1,  1968 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  make  provision 
or  picking  up  every  project  in  which  i  is 
^re^  that  there  is  a  viable  training  situa- 
uon  If  the  reMew  reveals  that  a  viable  traln- 
ne  situation  is  not  present  efforts  will  be 
m,ae  to  reconstruct  the  projects  In  all  cases 
where  it  is  deemed  appropriate. 

lu  general,  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
neves  that  good  working  relationships  hav-e 
been  CEtablished  between  the  Department. 
ihe  State  Employment  Service,  and  the  State 
welfare  agencv  with  rcrard  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  work  incentive  Program^ 
we  anticipate  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
presently  participating  in  Coinmumty  Work 
u„d  lYalning  Programs  can  be  and  will  be 
t'coinmodatid  under  the  new  Work  Incen- 
tUe  Program 

Sincerely, 

STANLEY  H.  Ruttenberg. 
Assistant    Secretary   and   Manpower 
Administrator. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement    BT    senator    RANDOLPH    ON    PBESI- 
nt.Nl     JOHNsON  3    ANNOlNt  EMENT 

President  Johnson,  by  his  forthright  and 
sacrificing  statement  that  he  will  not  seek 
or  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  removed  himself  from  the  often 
bitter  and  divisive  campaign  now  being 
waged  lor  the  Presidency,  1  firmly  beheve 
that  the  President  meant  exactly  what  he 
said— that  he  is  not  a  candidate. 

In  a  real  sense,  he  has  taken  the  Vietnam 
war  out  of  the  campaign,  insofar  as  he  can 

''\*^i'rm"rbelieve  that  the  President  spoke 
to  lUivance  the  cause  of  unity.  His  dec  ara- 
tion  was  restrained  but  courageous.  H*  loves 
his  country  and  lt5  i>eople.  He  has  labored 
for  freedom  and  Justice  and  peace  for  man- 
kind. 


PRESIDENT'S  PL.\N  OFFFRS  BEST 
HOPE  FOR  VIETNAM  PEACE 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  President 
joimson-s  dramatic  decision  to  suspend 
bombing  o\er  nearly  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam may  offer  the  best  hope  for  peace 

in  Vietnam. 

Tae  President's  decision  offers  le- 
"eved  evidence  to  Hanoi— and  to  the 
v',>rld— that  we  seek  r.  peaceful  settle- 
ircnt,  not  a  militaiy  victor^':  a  .just  peace. 
11, 1  a  declaration  of  >urrender  from  ihe 

'"uv "withdrawing  from  the  prc'^idcntial 
c  rapaien  he  has  underscored  his  pur- 
;,,.e  to  take  Vietnam  out  of  partisan 
:; -ilic.<;_and  place  it  above  party  and 

*^"Lt\'  it  be  umnistakably  clear  that  now 
as  before,  the  only  roadblock  Hanoi  must 
hurdle  for  peace  is  its  own  refusal  to  talk. 
'The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  re- 
ject the  President's  latest  offer  of  peace 
rt  'heir  own  peril,  for  America  will  never 
-■;  render  under  pressure. 

nrou'^h  V2  years  of  unprecedented 
c  c -omplishment.  President  Johnson's 
-.oech  on  Sunday  was  perhaps  his  finest 
;  .-av  Bv  a^inouncinc;  a  deescalation  ol 
tie  "conflict  he  has  taken  a  bold  step 
t  .-.vard  peace. 

•uid  in  rcnouncr.^.z  further  political 
;  mentions,  President  Johnson  maoe  an 
.' ■  jrmous  personal  sacrifice  w  bind  the 
•  ounds  which  divide  our  people. 

Last  Sunday  night.  Lyndon  Barnes 
J  .hnson  was  truly  a  i^iofile  in  courage— 
a  -nan  who  put  the  cause  of  Ins  country 
and  of  world  peace  above  i>ersonal  pain 
,'.>;ci  gloiT:  unity  above  personal  pride. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REMOVES 
HIMSELF  FROM  REELECTION- 
ADVANCES  UNITY-LABORS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  while 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  on  Monday,  I 
:..ued  a  statement  on  President  John- 
son's decision  not  to  seek  reelection  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


CODIFICATION  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION LAWS 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
r.rogram  begun  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  consoli- 
date and  reenact  the  various  transpor- 
tation laws  is  moving  ahead. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  began  the  task  of  consoli- 
dating   and    reenaclin.c;    Die    merchant 
marine,  navigation,  and  shipping  laws  ol 
the  United  States.  This  enormous  task 
was  broken  down  into  three  sections.  Un- 
der  Senate  Resolution   76   of   the   fc9ti) 
Congress,  first  .^-cssion,  which  authorized 
funds  for  the  activities  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
there  were  included  funds  for  a  compila- 
tion and  reunion  of  tb?  maritime  statutes, 
Pm-suant  to  this  authoi'ization,  the  com- 
mittee entered  into  a  contract  with  Pilce 
U  Fischer,  Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.C..  to 
prenare  a  revision  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Maritime  Administration.  The  Pike  ii 
Fischer  revision  was  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  as  S    3446.  Tins  bill  re- 
ceived   wide    support    and    was    subse- 
quently passed  by  the  Senate,  lioyever. 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
act  before  ad.iournment.  On  January  24, 
1957    I  reintroduced  the  propo.sed  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1967,  as  S.  620. 

The  second  portion,  the  Navigation  Act 
of  1967,  was  prepared  in  a  draft  form  by 
fne  B-dreau  of  Custom.s,  Department  ol 
Treasury,  and  set  forth  in  a  committee 
print  dated  May  1.  1967,  "Draft  of  Pro- 
posed Navigation  Act  of  1967. 

The  third  portion,  the  Marine  Safety 
and  Seamen's  Welfare  Act  of  1967.  pre- 
pared in  a  draft  f oi-m  by  the  Coast  Guard_ 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  was  set  forth  in  a  com- 
mittee print  dated  August  1967.  "Supple- 
ment to  a  Committee  Print  of  Draft  Bill 
Entitled  'The  Marine  Safety  and  Sea- 
men's Welfare  Act  of  1967.'  " 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  committee 
began  th;  task  of  consolidating  and  re- 
enacting  the  provision^  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  Interstate  Coinmerce 
Commission  agreed  to  assume  the  pn- 
marv  responsibil'ty  for  this  project,  and 
as  a'fr^t  step  to  submit  to  the  committee 
a  draft  consolidating  the  provisions  of  the 


act  it  administers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  like  the  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  in  need  of  consoUdaUon 
and  recnactment.  Since  the  original 
])assage  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
in  1887,  it  is  estimated  that  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  80  amendments  and 
amendatory  acts. 

Under  section  14  of  tlie  Department  of 
Transporiation  Act,  Public  Law  89-670, 
the  Secretary  of  Transiwrtation  was  di- 
rect£"d  to  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
■'  years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
a  proposed  codification  of  laws  contain- 
ing functions  tran.sferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Department  under  the  act. 
-fhe  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
propo.sed  a  two-phase  interagency  codl- 
licaiion  program  to  eventually  codify  all 
of  the  ma.jor  tran.sportatlon  laws  that 
have  not  licretofore  been  codified  Into 
two  titles  of  the  United  Stales  Code- 
title  49,  "Transportation";  and  title  46. 
'■Shipping."  ,,^. 

The  lirst  phase  of  this  pro'^  ram— title 
49  "Transportation"— would  be  a  joint 
effort  bv  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
.submit  to  the  Conaress  by  Jiay  1.  1969. 
a  dralt  bill  to  codify  the  Interstate  Com- 
mcrce  Act -and  related  !aw.^— the  Fed- 
oral  Aviation  Act  ot  195a-and  lelated 
law;— tho  ivpartment  ol  Tran.^portation 
Act.  and   ilie  rail  t-afety  ;,talutcs  from 

title  45. 

The  project  now  beinc  undertaken  tjy 
the  ICC  to  prepare  a  propised  consoh- 
dation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
will  contribut"  .specifically  to  the  overall 
effort,  save  many  months  of  preliminary 
's-ork  by  the  ioint  ^roup.  and  be  info"; 
porated  into  the  final  codification  effort. 

The  second  phase  ol   thi.s  i)roi.Mam 
title  46  "Shipping'  —would  be  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  the  Dep.irtment  ot  Transporta- 
tion   Bureau   of   Cu.^toms.    tlie   Federal 
Maritime  Commis.sion.  and  the  Maritime 
i\dministration  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
bv  April  30.  1970.  a  draft  bill  to  codify  tlie 
provisions  currently  in  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  relating  u,  th-  Department, 
includine  the  Coa>t  Guard,  the  Bureau 
of  Custom?.  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion   and  the  Maritime  Admini.^tration. 
Tlie  work  undertaken  at  the  direction 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  uy  Pike  & 
Fischer,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  tiie  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  will  contribute  specifi- 
cally to  this  overall  effort,   save  many 
months  of  preliminary  work  iind  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  final  codification 

effort. 

This  codification  effort  is  proceeding 
under  a  directive  not  to  make  .--ubstantive 
changes  to  the  transportati'-'n  laws  unless 
made  necessary  by  recent  organizational 
changes  or  similar  requirements,  or  to 
eliminate  repealed  and  obsolete  .-sections. 
The  gathering  together,  organizing  ra- 
tionally, and  codification  of  the  present 
scattered  .statutes  affectinj  uansport^- 
tlon  and  shipping  will  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  Government,  industry  and 
the  public.  This  jiroject  could  also  focus 
attention  on  matters  which  at  a  later 
time  might  be  the  subject  of  substantive 
changes  In  these  laws. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of 
Secretary  Boyd's  letter  of  February  26, 
1968,  and  my  reply  of  March  5.  1968,  con- 
cerning this  Interagency  codification 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
is  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC,  February  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  On  November 
20,  1967,  I  wT0t«  to  you  describing  our  plan 
for  an  Interagency  codification  project  as  a 
method  of  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  section  14  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act.  Under  that  section,  this  De- 
partment IS  obligated  to  submit  to  Congress 
a  proposed  codlticatlon  of  laws  containing 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  under 
the  Act.  We  havp  been  giving  continuing 
consideration  to  the  matter  and  are  now  able 
to  furnish  further  details  and  time  projec- 
tions for  your  consideration. 

Our  proposal  of  an  interagency  effort  pri- 
marily concerns  two  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code — Title  46  "Shipping"  and  Title 
49  "Transportation."  We  would  also  propose 
to  transfer  certain  railroad  safety  statutes 
from  Tl'tle  45  "RaUroads"  to  Title  49.  leav- 
ing the  bulk  of  Title  45  (railroad  labor  leg- 
islation) undisturbed.  This  would  elTectlvely 
allocate  all  of  the  major  transportation  laws 
that  have  not  been  already  enacted  in  codi- 
fied form. 

As  the  first  phase  of  the  program,  we  would 
prepare  a  draft  bill  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .^ct  i  and  related  laws  i .  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  land  related  laws), 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  and 
the  railroad  safety  statutes  from  Title  45,  as 
a  new  Title  49  'Transportation"  of  the  U.S. 
Code.  We  estimatt  that  this  part  of  the  proj- 
ect could  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1969.  Tlie  draft  bill  would  be  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  various  elements  of  this  Department, 
.-vnd  would  be  Jointly  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  would  be 
the  prepare  tlon  of  a  draft  bill  to  enact  the 
provisions  .nirrently  In  title  46,  U.S.  Code, 
relating  to  this  Department  (Including  the 
Coast  Guard  1 .  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, as  a  new  Title  46  "Shipping." 
All  of  the  agencies  named  would  participate. 
The  estimated  date  lor  the  submission  of 
this  portion  would  be  April  30,  1970.  We 
would  plan  to  work  on  both  portions  of 
the  project  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  this  pro- 
posal for  a  joint  project  is  made  with  full 
awareness  of  the  projects  now  going  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (e.g..  the  consolidation  of  the 
ICC  Act;  the  Pike  and  Fischer  project;  and 
the  Coast  Guard  project) .  The  starting  point 
that  these  projects  provide  should  contrib- 
ute specifically  to  the  overall  effort  and  save 
many  months  of  preliminary  work  by  the 
Joint  group.  These  efforts,  with  necessary 
changes  to  achieve  a  unified  product,  will  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  final  codification  effort. 
The  unified  approach  to  a  codification,  using 
material  to  this  extent  already  prepared, 
will  result  in  an  end  product  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  Government,  Industry,  and 
the  public. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  an  ex- 
pression from  your  Committee  as  to  whether 
the  project  as  outlined  meets  with  Its  ap- 
proval. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 


US.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Wa.'ihuigton.  D.C,  March  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Alan:  Thank  you  for  your  further 
letter  of  February  26,  1968  concerning  the 
Department's  plan  for  an  Interagency  codi- 
fication project  as  a  method  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  section  14  of  the 
Department    of    Transportation    Act. 

Your  letter  indicates  details  and  time 
projections  for  a  two  phase  program  to  allo- 
cate all  of  the  major  transportation  laws 
that  have  not  been  already  enacted  in  codi- 
fied form  Into  two  titles  of  the  United  States 
Code — Title  49.  Transportation;  and  Title 
46.  Shipping. 

The  first  phase  of  this  program — Title  49. 
Transportatlon^you  advise  would  be  a  Joint 
effort  by  the  Department,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1969  a  draft  bill  to  codify  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (and  related  laws),  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (and  related 
laws),  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  and  the  rail  safety  statutes  from  Title 
45.  Your  letter  indicates  that  the  project 
now  being  undertaken  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  by  the  Intertsate 
Conunerce  Commission  to  consolidate  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  will  contribute  spe- 
cifically to  this  overall  effort,  save  many 
months  of  preliminary  work  by  the  Joint 
group,  and  be  incorporated  into  the  final 
codification  effort. 

This  proposed  Joint  effort  to  codify  a  com- 
prehensive Title  49  meets  with  my  approval, 
and  I  Join  you  in  thinking  that  It  will  pro- 
duce a  more  useful  end  product  than  sepa- 
rate efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
and  the  two  regulatory  agencies. 

Your  letter  also  Indicates  that  the  second 
phase  of  this  program — Title  46.  Shipping — 
would  be  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Department, 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  submit  to  the  Congress  about  April 
30.  1970  a  draft  bill  to  codify  the  provisions 
ctu-rently  in  Title  46.  U..s.  Code,  relating  to 
the  Department.  Including  the  Coast  Guard; 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Maritime  Administration.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  I.C.C.  project,  your  let- 
ter indicates  that  the  work  now  being  under- 
taken at  the  direction  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee— the  Pike  and  Fischer  project,  the 
Coast  Guard  project  and  the  project  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury— will  contribute  spe- 
cifically to  this  overall  effort,  save  many 
months  of  preliminary  work,  and  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  final  codification  effort. 

This  proposed  Joint  effort  to  codify  Title 
46  also  meets  with  my  approval,  and  I  join 
you  in  thinking  that  the  end  product  will 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  Government, 
industry,  and  the  public.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress  reenacl^d 
consolidated  shipping  laws,  and  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  S.  620  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, is  again  pending  before  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Whether  or  not  the  Commerce 
Committee  determines  to  favorably  report 
S.  620  to  the  Senate,  I  agree  that  the  con- 
solidated shipping  laws  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  codified  Title  46  as  proposed  in 
your  letter. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  been  ac- 
tively concerned  with  the  need  to  gather  to- 
gether, organize  rationally,  and  reenact  the 
scattered  statutes  affecting  transportation 
and  shipping.  You  may  be  assured  of  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Committee  staff  In  the  two  phase 
Interagency  codification  project  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  Dtiring  the  coming  months 
it  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  keep 
us  advised  as  to  the  progress  of  this  Inter- 


agency codification  project,  and  provide  us 
with  the  drafts  and  revised  texts  from  time 
to  time  prepared  prior  to  completion  of  the 
submitted  project  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Magnttson, 

Chairman. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  A  POSTMASTER  AT 
DEER  ISLE,  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  most  disturbing  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Deer  Isle,  Maine,  with  respect  to  the 
filling  of  a  postmaster  vacancy  in  that 
town. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  the  selection  proces.s 
on  postmasters.  Consequently,  the  only 
manner  in  which  I  could  respond  in  this 
matter  is  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  do  make  the  selection  and  the 
appointment. 

I  have  accordingly  written  the  Post- 
master General  about  this  matter  and 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  I  have  sent  copies  of 
his  letters  to  me  on  to  Representative 
Hathaway  in  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict Deer  Isle  is  located. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
his  letter  of  March  20,  1968,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  I  invite  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deer  Isle.  Maine. 

March  20,  1968. 
Senator  Margaret  C.  Smith, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Several  years  ago 
I  took  an  examination  for  filling  the  post- 
master's vacancy  here  on  the  Island  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  grades  placing  me  in  the 
number  one  spot  on  the  eligibility  list  to  be 
considered  by  the  local  Democratic  commit- 
tee in  filling  the  vacancy. 

Instead  of  filling  the  vacancy  the  com- 
mittee called  for  another  exam  because  they 
did  not  have  at  least  three  eliglbles  to  choose 
from  which  was  their  right  even  though  the 
previously  deceased  postmaster  was  chosen 
under  the  same  conditions  of  Just  two 
eligibles.  The  results  of  this  second  examina- 
tion shocked  not  only  me  but  every  person 
of  any  intelligence  here  on  the  Island.  In 
this  exam  despite  an  even  higher  grade  I  was 
lucky  to  squeeze  into  the  eligibility  list 
being  named  as  number  three  man. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would 
arrange  to  look  at  these  results  and  check 
'.he  manner  in  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission does  their  grading.  Personally  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does 
operate.  I  am  now  going  to  present  Just  the 
facts  of  the  matter  to  you  for  your  own 
perusal  and  resolution.  Remember  these  are 
Just  facts  to  which  I  would  swear  to  in 
open    hearing   under   oath. 

1.  Wilfred  Weed  was  an  uiasuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Rural  Carrier  job  and  finished 
fourth  in  an  examination  for  same. 

2.  After  stalling  for  months  in  making  the 
appointment.  Mr.  Colby  Weed,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  personally  called 
upon  a  Mr,  Douglas  Haskell,  who  placed  high 
on  ;he  rtiral  carrier  exam  and  tried  in  vain 
to  have  Mr.  Haskell  declare  himself  no  longer 
Interested  in  the  rural  carrier  job,  since  by 
virtue  of  his  not  being  a  veteran,  he  could 
not  be  named  to  the  vacancy  anyway.  If  Mr. 
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Haskell  were  to  drop  out  of  contention,  then 
w'llired  Weed,  brother  of  Colby  Weed  could 
Uien  be  moved  up  the  list  and  nominated 
to  tlie  job. 

i  This  action,  being  liighly  unethical  on 
th»  part  of  Colbv  Weed  according  to  the 
staiui.irds  set  tav  the  Civil  Service  Comniis- 
sion  was  then  immediately  reported  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Haskell  to  the  District  Represent- 
.,tive  of  Rep.  William  D.  Hathaway.  Nor- 
inau  Drew,  at  the  Bangor.  Maine  office. 

4  There  was  no  other  cause  of  action  to 
follow  Mnce  Mr.  Haskell  would  not  swerve 
from  his  iwsition  hence,  the  Rural  Carrier 
eventuallv  went  to  a  Mr.  Hubert  Billinss. 

5  In  spite  of  all  the  evident  collusion 
heiween  the  brothers  Weed,  they  were  al- 
•owed  to  take  the  subsequent  examination  for 
Uie  still  vacant  postmaster  job  Results  of 
t>,e  eraaing  of  that  exam  are  cert.Unly  open 
1 1  criticism.  With  all  my  administrative  years 
of  experience  Colbv  Weed  finished  ahead  of 
•le  and  Wilfred  Weed  finished  right  behind 
me  Can  vou  explain  how  two  brothers  Weed. 
•ruck   drivers,   all   their   lives  can   get   ahead 

.1  Douglas  Ha<^kell  who  received  a  grade  of 
;.6  on  the  writt-n  exam  alone?  Several  other 
u^'ilrants.  all  Republicans,  also  had  marks 
iVti.e  upper  brackets,  vet  received  efficiency 
.-'rulinfs  wav  below  that  of  the  brothers 
Weed  dcspv.e  the  fact  that  they  were  either 
c  lUeee   cradu  ites   or  school    teachers. 

(5  Here  comes  the  stickler.  Colby  Weed,  a 
valking  invalid,  who  could  never  pass  the 
•,hvsi'-;a.  now  drops  out  of  contention,  calls 
a  meetine  of  the  committee  and  lo  and  be- 
hold. Wilfred  Weed  receives  the  appointment 
'  ,r  the  postm.oster  vacancy.  You  and  I  mo.st 
i  ertairlv  know  bv  this  time  as  to  the  abilities 
,,f  anv  individual  after  dealing  with  them 
•  >r  vears  I  declare  that  Colby  Weed  could 
I  ever  beat  me  in  any  exam  and  even  in  high 
r^hoo'  had  trouble  passing  any  exam.  Wil- 
'red  en  the  other  hand  Just  barely  .squeezed 
firough  school,  could  not  get  into  the  ell- 
.'ibiUty  list  on  both  exams  and  here  he  Is 
holding  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  in  his 
l:and. 

I  have  now  had  my  say,  Senator  Smith. 
Md  i:  these  kind  of  people  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated :or  office  in  the  Senate  and  automati- 
cally approved  then  our  Country  is  most 
cerfamiy  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  morality. 
It  i--  t>iese  happenings  on  the  home  front 
that  --ventuaUv  bring  about  civil  disorders 
..nd  riot,=^  Could  I.  with -any  respect  to  my- 
self say  to  mv  son  or  anF  other  persons  son. 
so  off  to  Vietnam  boy,  get  yourself  blown 
"part,  because  we  are  a  Democracy  where  all 
men  have  been  created  equal.  One  reaps  ben- 
efits on'.v  If  one  belongs  to  the  right  party 
at  the  right  time. 

Hoping  vou  stand  by  yourself,  if  necessary, 
v.hcn  it  ijecomes  time  to  make  or  reject  con- 
:irmation  :o  Wilfred  Weed's  appointment  to 
tne  Pos.tmaster  Job.  I  remain 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Leonard  P.  Dramis. 
Cnairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  hope  to  be  able  to  submit,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation 
before  the  Senate,  the  proposal  I  in- 
troduced on  March  9  of  last  year  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long]  which  would 
cive  the  disabled  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  S600  to  cover  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work  and  to  allow  them 
the  additional  $600  tax  deduction  now 
aiven  to  the  blind.  This  proposal,  S.  1239, 
and  Its  predecessor  bills  has  had  edi- 
torial support  ranging  from  the  New 
York  Times  to  the  Progressive  Farmer; 
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endorsement  from  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
VFW,  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
ens  Clubs,  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ;  and,  in  1966, 
some  30  Governors  indicated  to  the  Joint 
Handicapped  Council  their  support. 

Regrettably,  as  has  now  become  quite 
apparent,  it  is  not  feasible  to  submit 
S  r239  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15414. 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  as  had 
been  mv  oriuinal  hope.  However,  it  is 
mv  intention  to  press  my  handicapped 
persons  tax  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  the  nrst  tax  measure  to  come  before 
the  Senate  where  .such  an  amendment 
would  be  fea.sible. 

What  would  be  done  through  S.  1239 
would  be  to  help  liandicapped  individ- 
uals to  help  themselves  and  aid  them  to 
achieve  some  personal  independence 
from  institutions,  from  overburdened 
families,  and  from  local  and  State  .uov- 
ernments.  Such  legislation  is  as  hard- 
nosed  and  practical  in  economic  terms 
as  it  is  liumanitarian,  a  practical  bill  to 
benefit  those  who  have  no  alternative 
but  to  be  practical. 

The  distinguished  medical  writer,  Dr. 
Howard  A,  Rusk,  described,  in  a  New 
York  Times  article,  the  •inequities  of 
our  present  tax  system,  which  discrimi- 
nates against  the  severely  handicapped.' 
The  facts  detailed  by  Dr.  Rusk  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  argue  eloquently  lor 
enactment  of  legi-slation  similar  to  S. 
1239.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Timei^.   Apr.   16.   19671 
Taxing    the    Handicapped— Present    System 
Is   Called   Unfair   to   the   Disabled   Who 
.\RE  Employed 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MD  ) 
Tomorrow's  deadline  for  Federal.  State  and 
local  income  tax  payments  lor  1966  again 
highlights  the  inequities  of  our  pre.sent  tax 
svstem,  which  discriminates  against  the 
severelv  handicapped. 

Currentlv  our  nation  spends  more  than  $1 
billion  a  vear  for  rehabilitation  services  for 
our  handicapped  fellow  citizens. 

Our  motives  are  both  humanitarian  and 
economic. 

We  are  concerned  with  removing  these 
people  from  public  and  private  welfare  rolls 
and  giving  them  the  dignity  and  sell-respect 
That  comes  from  gainful  employment 

These  efforts  have  become  increasingly  ef- 
fective. In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  state-Fed- 
eral vocational  rehabilitation  program  re- 
habilitated a  record  total  of  154.000  disabled 
men  and  women  into  employment.  The  goal 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  190.000 

About  three-quarters  of  those  rehabilitated 
were  unemnloved  when  accepted  for  service 
and  most  were  dependent  upon  welfare  or 
the  largesse  of  their  families  and  friends. 

PROFIT    ratio    of    1 0    TO     1 

Based  on  previous  experience.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  every  Federal  dollar  Invested 
on  their  rehabilitation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  receive  from  direct  taxes  approxi- 
mately 810. 

Certalnlv  this  Is  an  economically  enlight- 
ened as  well  as  humanitarian  concept. 

But  our  tax  treatment  of  these  disabled 
workers  Is  far  from  enlightened.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  deduct  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses thev  have  as  a  result  of  disability. 

There  Is"  no  doubt  that  severe  disability 
creates  extraordinary  expenses  over  and  above 


those  that  are  now  deductible  as  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Major  among  these  Is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  irom  employment.  Since 
they  cannot  use  public  transportation,  many 
disabled  persons  must  rely  on  t.ixlcabs  or 
chartered  car  services. 

It  IS  not  unusual  to  find  a  severely  handi- 
capped worker  paying  out  half  of  his  weekly 
salary  lor  transportation. 

Those  who  own  ors  with  such  sspeclal 
equipment  as  hand  controls  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  cost  of  such  equipment. 
lo  permit  deduction  of  extraordinary 
tr.insportation  expenses  by  the  handicapped 
would  be  consistent  with  basic  tax  principles 
These  permit  other  categories  of  wage  earn- 
ers or  the  self-employed  to  deduct  certain 
expenses  they  incur  as  essential  lo  their  In- 
come-producing activities. 

Clothing  of  the  disablrd  Is  subjected  to 
untisual  wear  and  stress.  Many  disabled  per- 
.sons  require  custom-made  cluthlng  or  tpe- 
clal  alterations  on  ready-to-wear  clothing. 
Housing  costs  are  frequently  higher  as  dls- 
.ibled  persons  cannot  live  in  the  less  expen- 
sive, nonelevator  buildings.  They  often  live 
in  ground  floor  apartments  at  higher  rents. 
There  may  also  be  added  costs  lor  ramps  or 
special  hovKsehold  f-quipment.  particularly  in 
the  kitchen  and  batliroom. 

In  the  last  12  years  there  have  been  480 
bills  seeking  such  equity  introduced  In  the 
Congres.s 

In  introducing  such  legislation  in  the 
Senate  last  month.  .Senator  Jacob  K  Javits 
estimated  that  some  .300.000  disabled  persons 
would  qualifv  under  t!ie  legislation  at  a 
maximum  cost  to  the  Government  of  $40 
million 

Amusenient  costs  are  frequently  hlcher  as 
the  disabled  person  imist  use  the  more  ex- 
I)ensive  orchestra  seats  in  theaters  and  con- 
cert halls  and  usually  must  have  an  escort 
rr  attendant 

Manv  medical,  labor,  health,  welfare,  vet- 
eran and  other  groups  have  supported  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  parity  and  equality  which 
the  disabled  seek   lii   taxes. 

Under  the  New  York  Republican's  proposal 
The  disabled  taxpayer.  In  t  rder  to  qualify  for 
an  additional  ii-600  exemption,  must  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  one  or  more  extremities  or 
.=)0  per  cent  ir  more  loss  of  ability  as  defined 
by  the  Veterans  Administration 

In  addition,  both  the  blind  and  disabled 
would  qualifv  for  an  additional  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  $600  for  expenses  of  going  to 
and  from  work 

In  1964.  Senator  John  Sparkmnn.  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama  introduced  suih  an  amend- 
ment to  a  general  tax  revision  amendment  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  died  in  the 
Senate-House  conference 

Among  one  of  a  number  of  groups  actively 
lobbving  for  such  legislation  Is  the  Joint 
Handicapped  Council,  720  West  :81  Street. 
New  York,  NY.  10033 


MILLS    called    sympathetic 

The  council  reports  a  delegation  of  its 
members  met  last  year  with  Representative 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and 
l.e  seemed  .svmpathetlc  to  their  views.  Mr 
Mills  is  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Later  this  month— at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  April  27-28— the  group 
will  return  to  Washington  to  attempt  to 
stimulate  support   for   the   legislation 

When  a  severely  disabled  person  completes 
his  rehabilitation,  he  enters  the  Job  market 
with  hleh  expectations. 

Frequentlv.  he  finds  his  hopes  dashed  In 
that  his  salary  Is  not  EUfficlent  to  meet  his 
costs  of  transportation,  his  payroll  deduc- 
tions and  his  living  expenses. 

He  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  go  back 
on  public  assl.stance. 

The  result  Is  that  the  several  thousands  of 
dollars  and  frequently  innumerable  hours  of 
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professional  and  volunteer  services  have  been 
wasted. 

Even  mere  Important  Is  that  added  to  his 
physical  problems  are  the  frustrations  and 
disappointments  uf  being  able  and  wanting 
to  work  and  be  self-sufficient,  but  beln? 
denied  that  opportunity  because  of  discrim- 
inatory taxation. 


FREIGHT  RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prfsident.  re- 
cently Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Piecman  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  cancel  the  $300 
million  freight  rate  increase  granted  to 
the  railroads  in  February. 

His  petition  pointed  out  the  undue  bur- 
den forced  on  aaricultural  producers  by 
the  ICC  action.  This  point  was  stressed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  presen- 
tation to  the  Commission  last  year,  and 
in  mv  October  12  statement  to  th^  Com- 
mission, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1,  Representa- 
tive Olsen.  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  r-'y  hope  that  the 
Commission  would  carefully  consider  the 
petition-  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculure. 
He  speaits  for  farmers  and  for  businesses 
dependent  on  a  healthy  agriculture,  all 
of  whom  will  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
Commission  decision  is  allowed  to  stand. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  release  of  March  8,  which 
I  received  regarding  Secretary  Freeman's 
forceful  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Secretary  Freeman  Petitions  ICC  To  Cancel 
Railroad  Freight  Rate  Increases 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  cancel  the  $300  million  freight 
rate  increase  permanently  granted  the  na- 
tions railrcads  in  February. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  ICC  erred  in 
us  computftion  of  the  increased  cost  to  rail- 
roads due  to  wage  increases  and  saddled 
.\m.erican  agriculture  with  a  dlsproportion- 
.•te  share  of  the  rate  increases. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultur*  chal- 
lenged the  rate  Increase  sought  by  Ihe  rail- 
roads during  ICC  hearings  last  summer,  .^.nd 
•  g.=!in  in  oral  argument  and  a  brief  filed  last 
fall.  Across-the-board  increases  became  ef- 
fective last  August,  subject  to  further  ICC 
investigation. 

The  ICC  concluded   Its  investigation  and 
allowed    the    Increase    in    an    order    Issued 
•  Feb.  15. 

The  Secretary's  petition  for  reconsideration 
states  that  USDA  had  conclusively  demon- 
strated on  the  record  that  the  rail  carriers 
grossly  overstated  their  Increased  operating 
costs  due  to  wages,  and  that  although  the 
ICC  had  expressed  "dissatisfaction  with  the 
quantum  of  proof"  presented  by  the  carriers, 
it  nonetheless  granted  nearly  all  the  In- 
creased revenue  sought  by  the  railroads.  The 
petition  also  repeated  USDA's  contention 
that  the  Increases  placed  an  inequitable  bur- 
den on  agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  petition,  USDA  compares  the  rail- 
roads' estimate  of  $320  mUUon  In  Increased 
payroll  costs  for  1967,  presented  to  support 
their  request  for  a  rate  Increase,  with  the 
actual  Increased  payroll  costs  for  the  year. 
Based  on  annual  reports  for  1967  recently 
submitted  by  the  rftllroads,  Increased  wage 
and  payroll  tax  costs  In  1967  were  about 
$53.5  million,  or  one-sixth  of  what  the  rail- 
roads bad  estimated. 
Thus  the  railroads  "overestimated"  their 


increased    costs    due    to   wage    increases    by 
about  S26fi  5  millicn.  the  petition  states. 

The  petition  also  states  that  the  railroads 
have  similarly  overestimated  their  increased 
payroll  costs  bv  amount.s  r.tnglng  from  $30 
mlllirn  to  $761  million  in  tix  different  rate 
increase  requp?;ts  .since  1948. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  permit  the 
railroads  the  increases  sought  predicated 
upon  such  pross  overstatement  of  need."  the 
petition  states  "The  record  shows  that  the 
carriers  have  habitually  overestimated  their 
wage  costs  and  we  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
mis.^ion  to  halt  this  practice  which  is  so 
patently  unjust." 

Under  the  increases  granted  by  ICC.  the 
petition  savs,  agriculture  is  being  saddled 
with  about  $130  million  of  the  Increased  rate 
charges,  or  42  percent  of  the  increased  rev- 
enue the  carriers  say  thev  expect  from  all 
commodities  However,  agricultural  products, 
food,  and  farm  supplies  represented  less  than 
24  percent  cf  total  railroad  tonnage  In  1965, 
the  last  vear  for  which  complete  figures 
.".re  available. 

The  petition  says  that  while  the  Commis- 
sion took  note  of  the  depressed  economic  con- 
dition of  the  nations  farmers,  It  did  not. 
except  for  minor  adjustments  in  rates  on 
tresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  provide  relief 
for  farmers. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
find  that  the  Commission  is  considering 
an  additional  freight  rate  Increase  In 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  rate  in- 
crease granted  by  the  Commission  last 
February.  The  Washington  Post,  in  an 
editorial"  published  March  21.  has  raised 
some  questions  for  the  Commission, 
questions  that  I  find  myself  asking  as 
well.  So  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
From  the  Washlnctcn  Post.  Mar.  21.  1958] 
Questions  for  the  ICC 

Last  August  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission cranted  the  railroads  an  estimated 
S300  million  in  rate  increases  as  an  offset  to 
risir.2  i.peratmp  cost5.  But  the  Department 
i-f  .=k2riculture.  reiving  on  its  able  staff  of 
trans'nor'ation  specialists,  challenges  that 
decision  on  the  ground  that  the  ICC  accepted 
the  railroads'  grossly  inflated  estimate  ci 
their  1967  l.ibor  costs. 

In  filing  against  the  rat«  increase  last  No- 
vember. Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  con- 
tended that  the  rail  carrier's  projection  of 
their  labor  costs  was  far  too  high,  and  the 
subsequent  release  of  the  official  figures  by 
the  ICC  sustains  that  point.  In  petitioning 
for  higher  rates,  the  carriers  estimated  that 
their  payroll  costs  would  rise  by  $320  million 
and  their  total  operating  costs  by  $440.8  nfll- 
lion.  But  according  to  the  data  for  1967  that 
were  filed  with  the  ICC.  the  actual  increase 
in  payroll  costs  was  about  $53.5  million. 
Much  of  the  overestimate  of  $266.5  million 
was  apparently  due  to  an  error  projecting  the 
decline  in  railroad  employment.  The  carriers 
stated  that  the  number  on  their  payrolls 
would  decline  by  2.25  per  cent  when  it  actu- 
ally fell  bv  5.27  per  cent. 

Since  the  carriers  are  now  asking  for  an- 
other $300  million  or  more  In  Increased 
freight  rates,  it  Is  fair  to  ask  the  ICC  to 
provide  answers  to  several  relevant  questions. 
Why  did  it  deny  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's petition  to  reconsider  the  August  rate 
increase  within  three  hours  after  it  was  filed? 
Why  didn't  the  ICC  subject  the  carriers'  la- 
bor cost  estimates  to  critical  scrutiny? 

There  Is  also  a  broader  question  affecting 
the  public  Interest.  The  repeal  of  "full  crew 
laws "  by  a  number  of  states,  the  acquiescence 


c.f  the  rail  labor  unions  on  "featherbeddine  ' 
rules,  the  recently  approved  mergers  and  new 
technology,  all  these  factors  tend  to  rai=e 
railro.-id  productivity  and  lower  their  unit 
operating  costs.  Are  these  gains  to  be  shand 
so'.elv  bv  the  carriers  in  higher  rates  fif.d  t:^e 
rr.il  unions  in  higher  wages?  Or  will  the  ICC 
exercise  its  regulatory  authority  to  trinsler 
some  of  the  benefits  to  the  public'  That 
question  is  particularly  relevant  ..t  a  time 
when  real  consumers'  incomes  are  beins 
eroded  by  Inflation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Mo.i- 
tanans  who  oppose  additional  increa.Hs 
have  called  upon  the  Commission  to 
grant  public  hearings  In  Montana  befoie 
reaching  any  final  decision  granting  tht 
railroads'  petition.  This  Is  a  reasor.able 
request.  Indeed,  I  should  think  the  Com- 
mission would  welcome  a  full  discussicii 
of  the  issues  in  the  geographical  area.<; 
that  would  be  affected  by  any  additional 
increases.  However,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Commission  would  render  moot  any 
necessity  for  hearings  by  denying  the 
railroads'  petition  in  its  prelimlnaiy 
order. 
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POVERTY  COORDINATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  6i- 
batPs  that  have  raged  around  the  matttr 
of  who  controls  the  purse  strings  of  pov- 
erty programs,  a  very  vital  relatlonshl;) 
has  been  largely  neglected.  This  con- 
cerns the  role  local  and  State  govern- 
ments will  have  in  seeing  that  taxpayers' 
money  is  wisely  spent.  I  have  always  held 
firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  best  goverr.- 
ment  is  that  which  is  closest  to  tht 
pscple. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona.  Gov.  Jack  Wil- 
i'iams  has  made  great  progress  In  estab 
lishing  an  Indian  development  district  ci 
Arizona  to  coordinate  programs  helpint 
the  Indians.  He  has  done  this  in  order 
to  bring  .some  sense  and  eliminate  con- 
fusion in  the  many  programs  that  over- 
lap and  tend  to  duplicate  effort.  Now  1.= 
is  planninc  a  similar  approach  to  the 
poverty  programs. 

One  cf  the  outstanding  attorneys  !'i 
Arizona.  Mr.  Roysl  D.  Marks,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  perceptive  letter  on  this  whole 
problem  and  makes  suggestions  which  I 
think  are  vei-y  applicable  on  the  national 
level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Marks'  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  .Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  3.   19681 
A    St.ate   Coordinating   Office   Seen   a   Big 

Step  Forward 
Editor.  The  Arizona  Republic: 

I  read  with  Interest  the  article  In  your 
paper  regarding  Governor  Williams'  taking 
over  the  poverty  war  reins  by  establishing  a 
central,  controlling  agency  for  programs  in 
the  state. 

It  is  certainly  time  someone  did  somethlnz 
about  coordinating  the  various  poverty  pro- 
grams, not  only  on  a  statewide  level  but  on 
the  national  level  as  well.  We  are  being  Ini- 
tialed to  death  with  poverty  programs,  and 
other  programs  such  as  GEO.  HUD,  EDA.  etc. 
Now  that  Governor  Williams  Is  planning  on 
taking  the  initial  step  to  try  and  coordinate 
all  of  initialed  programs  let  us  hope  that  the 
federal  government  will  take  similar  action. 


I 


^s  tribal  att  rr.ey  for  several  Induin  tribes 
•i"the  'tate   I  have  been  able  to  closely  ob- 
r..r'P  the  tuegin?  and  pullint:  cf  all  of  these 
-A-ertv    pro2n.m.s    i:i    .i    purported    effort    to 
'•"levi.ite  the  serious  problems  that  exist  on 
To-.ian  reserv.\tions.  such  is  unemployment^ 
':naeremplrAment.    l.,ck    of    developmer.t    of 
,      nomic  resources,  etc.  There  could  be  and 
.  lo-ild  be  miUions  of  dol'.ars  sued  in  admin- 
;  tratlve   costs   if    the    overlapping   oi    these 
.    -I'lus  initialed  agencies  is  eliminated. 
It  is  frustr.UiiiE  e;-.oug'i  for  the  non-Indian. 
,  nas  been  demonsn.tied  in  our  l.;rger  cities 
-urh  :.3  Phoenix,  ta  know  how  and  why  to 
-  i  UD  i«   i.rogram.  So  one  cm  imagine  how 
•-M-t-itin"  it  is  to  our  Indian  tnb.il  leaders 
■vhen  "thev^are  called  into  meeting  aftx>r  meet- 
•le  .md  listen  t  i  the  glorious  storie.s  of  the 
•i-r,.-runs  .available  to  them.  And  then,  when 
•nev  attempt  to  put  in  an  application  or  even 
•ter  an   application  is  acted  upon  and   the 
•'inds   granted    to  meet   red   t.ipe   and  other 
'.'ostacles  in  trying  to  put  the  lands  to  worK 
•1  the  reservation  level. 
T  3  begin  with,  when  the  Office  of  Economic 
on-.jortunitv  w.is  first  set  up  and  they  c.iine 
n'the  Indian  reservations  to  tell  about  the 
-oerams  the  question  was  asked.  "Why  is 
■  ^is  OEO  procram  necessary  when  the  Bureau 
'•  Indian  Affairs  al-eady  h.^s  the  same  pro- 
•rams  and  all  th.n  is  needed  is  money  to  im- 
•lement  the  programs?"  The  answer  always 
•  IS    "Oh,  but  this  IS  different." 
'  Yes  it  is  just  a  different  way  to  spend  mll- 
-  ons  'and    millions    more    of    our    taxpayers 
'•lonev  without  anv  taenetit   to  the  persons 
■ich  "..s   our   Indian    citizens   who   need    the 
ssistance    so    badly    on    -heir    reservations. 
There  is  such  an  overlapping  and  duplica- 
-cn  (J  e.Tort  in  these  various  poverty  pro- 
-ams  that   it   would    astound   the   average 
"•idividual  if  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 
■"  we  all  hope  that  Governor  Williams  does 
o  something  about  establishing  a  state  co- 
'.rdlnatlng  office  as  he  has  already  assisted 
•■prough    his   office   in    taking   a   great    step 
'  ,"'u-ard  bv  helping  to  establish  the  Indian 
Development  District  of   Arizona.   Let's  not 
.  -OP  there  but  insist  that  something  be  done 
n  the  national  level  to  stx)p  the  great  waste 
:   cur  t.ixpavers'   doll.irs. 

Royal  D.  Marks. 


r,EORGE   D.   WOODS:    A  GREAT   IN- 
^  TERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  responsibility  for 
urograms  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  surely  fill  some  of 
•he  most  thankless  positions  in  public  hfe 
T^day.  There  is  widespread  disillusion- 
•''•lent  over  the  effectiveness  of  develop- 
ment aid.  The  amount  of  assistance 
vshich  the  wealthy  countries  provide. 
,  ither  bilaterally  or  through  multilateral 
institutions,  is  disappointingly  low.  Aid 
officials  are  obliged  to  seek  funds  with 
hat  in  hand,  facing  gigantic  obstacles  m 
•he  shape  of  the  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  and  the  budget  problems  of 
the  rich  countries.  .„=.,* 

It  would  be  easy  for  an  aid  official  to 
despair  In  the  face  of  the  massive  devel- 
opment task  and  the  equally  massive 
apathy  which  often  meets  his  urgent  ap- 
peals for  action.  It  is  all  the  more  Im- 
pressive, therefore,  that  men  like  George 
D  -Woods,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  have  tirelessly  and  with 
profound  dedication  devoted  themselves 
to  the  critical  task  of  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  world's  rich  and  poor  nations. 
George  Woods  assumed  his  duties  at 
the  Bank  on  January  1.  1963,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  business  which  he 
concluded  as  chairman  of  the  board  ol 
the  First  Boston  Corp.  In  the  5  years  of 


Ills  -second  career"  at  the  World  Bank, 
he  has  achieved  a  well-earned  reputation 
as  a  truly  nut.standing  international  pub- 
lic servant 

Under  Ccor^Q  Woods'  direction  tne 
World  Bank  has  experienced  a  period  cl 
Mtinificant  s-rowth.  Alonn  with  the  dou- 
i)^in<  of  Its  .-raff,  the  Bank  has  .'Struck 
out  in  nfw  directions,  making  wide- 
scaled  investments  in  1;m>  held  of  agri- 
culture and  cducati.;n.  Three  ol  the 
Banks  mo.st  pre.s.sing  concerns  have  been 
resolved:  the  repleni:-hment  cf  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  fund.s; 
the  financing  oi  the  Bank's  lending 
funds;  and  a  new  policy  decision  on  In- 
leiest  -x-ate.-;  charged  by  the  Bank. 

One  of  George  Woods'  most  recent  ef- 
fo'ts  wa';  to  help  di.>pcll  the  tog  of  sus- 
picion and  discouragement  that  concerns 
the  free  world's  economic  a.ssistance  el- 
lort  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
dpve'oping  countries  have  been  moving 
ahead  at  a  rapid  rate,  thanks  in  large 
iDart  to  development  a.ssistance.  Since  the 
1  arlv  1950's  the  average  annual  economic 
■rowth  of  the  poorer  countries  has  sur- 
passed 4.5  percent.  At  ^^■^-}  -l^^""''^'^^' 
with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $200  to  S600 
•  er  vear  grew  during  1966  at  an  impres- 
sive'rate  of  between  5  and  10  percent. 

Georce  Woods  believes  that  the  devel- 
opintr  countries  can  now  absorb  much 
more  investment  capital  than  ha.s  been 
forthcoming  to  date  from  the  developing 
countries.  He  has  stated: 

It  's  curelv  not  impossible  to  give  economic 
•ssista-ice  a"  somewhat  higher  priority  when 
c'le  recalls  that  arms  spending,  m  the  world 
i.t  large,  has  passed  the  n60  billion  a  year 
mark- 

in  pursuit  of  this  objective.  George 
Woods  last  year  traveled  roughly  100.000 
miles  throughout  the  world  on  behalf  of 
the  TT  capital-short  client-countries  ad- 
judged qualified  to  borrow  from  the 
World  Banlc. 

One  of  his  latest  and  mo-st  dramatic 
•■u-gestions  was  to  organize  a  full  scaie 
-evK-w  of  development  assistance  com.- 
parable  to  that  which  preceded  the  Mar- 
.-hail  plan  in  1947.  In  a  recent  speech 
he  said: 

''•hu  cm  be  done'  I  would  li'Ke  to  fug- 
cesi'that  the  governments  of  the  developed 
o  untries— on  whose  support  and  resources 
-A-  ni-^re  ambitious  strategy  lor   the   1970.-. 
v.iil  depend— decide  to  get  away  from  rumor 
and  innuendo  and  half  facts  and  half  truths 
'prd  put  themselves  In  the  position  to  learn 
the   real   facts.   I   suggest    that   they   invite 
-'ne  dozen  or  more  leading  world  experts  in 
T>ie  field  of  development  to  meet  together, 
c-udv  the  consequences  of  20  years  cf  de- 
velopment    assistance,    assess     the    results, 
cla'ifv   the  errors  and  propose  the  policies 
which   will   work   better   In   the   future,   in 
1947   before  Europe  and  America  could  enter 
whoieheartedlv  Into  the  experiment  of  the 
Marshall   Plan,   an   official   body   of   experts 
under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Franks   drawn 
from  the  participating  nations,  studied  the 
whole   range   of   programs   and   policies   re 
Quired  to  achieve  European  recovery.  Today. 
It  is  high  time  to  work  out  a  similar  perspec- 
tive of. the  problems  of  growth  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  and  to  draw,  for  all  to 
see  a  genuinely  comprehensive,  objective  and 
expert  picture  of  where  we  are  and  where  we 
can  go  from  here. 


ble.   It   would   be   a   worthy   tribute   to 
G'orge  Woods. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  stature 
ol  a  man  Is  indicated  by  the  quality  of 
the  replacement  he  recommends.  If  this 
is  true  as  I  believe  it  is.  It  says  much 
about  the  (aiality  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
predecessor.  It  l.s  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  McNamara  was  George  Woods'  per- 
sonal choice  to  succeed  him.  That  lact 
alone  speaks  well  for  both  men.  and  it 
rubers  well  for  the  future  of  the  Bank. 
I  feel  certain  that  we  can  anticipate  a 
continuation  of  the  forward-looking  pol- 
icies ol  the  past  S  years  under  what 
surelv  will  be  the  dynamic,  creative,  and 
•-•if ted  leadership  that  Robert  McNamara 
will  provide  to  the  Bank. 


I  feel  confident  that  George  Woods' 
successor,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  wUl  pursue  this 
constructive  Idea  or  something  compara- 


U  S    CHANTBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOB 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  for  tho.sp  un- 
-nitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Federal 
•rant-ln-aid  programs  has  been  the 
'ometimes  eonfusinc  proliferation  and 
"duplication  of  programs  In  the  area  of 
manpower  training  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed The  situation  Is  still  deterlo- 
ratinc  in  this  regard,  although  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Act  Introduced  by  mo 
and  14  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  by 
63  Republicans  in  the  House  has  as  two 
of  its  coals  the  consolidation  of  over- 
lapping programs  and  the  pro\1slon  of 
technical  assistance  to  private  groups  in- 
terested in  knowing  about  the  field. 

A  number  of  programs  h.ave  been 
inaueurated  recently  dealing  In  particu- 
lar with  the  area  of  job  training  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Within  the  last  year  we 
have  .'-een  the  emergence  of  major  pro- 
LM-ams  with  the  not-\eiy-helpful  titles  of 
"MA-1."  "MA-2."  and  "MA-a."  If  the 
business  community  Is  to  become  in- 
volved in  manpower  training  activities 
for  ihe  hard-core  unemployed.  It  must 
not  be  forced  to  confront  a  confu.sini: 
array  cf  procrams  and  Government 
agencies. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
o-ak'ng  a  major  contribution  in  the  effort 
to  present  brief  and  readable  descnp- 
tions  of  Federal  manpower  programs  to 
ti-ie  business  community.  As  iiart  of  Its 
"Forward  America'  program,  the  cham- 
ber has  put  cut  several  brief  pamphlets 
pro\iding  useful  Information  on  the.se 
pro'-rams. 

I  wotild  like  at  this  time  to  Insert  the 
text  of  one  of  the  chambers  publications, 
entitled  'Summary  of  Federal  Programs 
for  Hard-Core  Unemployed."  -which  gives 
the  best  single  summary  I  know  of  the 
group  of  new  business-oriented  man- 
power programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  t€xt  of  this  pamphlet  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT     OF    PEDERAI,    PROGRAMS    FOR    HARD- 
CORE Unemployed 
(Prepared  by  Community  and  Regional  Re- 
fiotirce  Development   Group,   Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States) 
Program  title:  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen (NAB).  ,  .„, 

Purpose  of  program:  The  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  Is  established  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  private  business  firms  in  the  na- 
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tlons  fifty  largest  cities  to  hire  and  train 
hard-core  workers.  As  a  corollary  function.  It 
will  advise  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce about  the  guidelines  for  federal  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  hard-core  hiring  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  Alliance  will  not  provide  Jobs  or  set 
up  national  programs.  Rather.  It  will  be  the 
merchandising  mechanism  to  encourage  lo- 
cal communities  to  participate  in  the  JOBS ' 
program. 

The  NAB  Is  headed,  at  the  national  level 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  In  each  of  the  fifty 
largest  cities  a  businessman  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  establish  a  local  alliance. 

Government  contact:  Mr.  Leo  Beebe.  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  National  Alliance  for  Busi- 
nessmen. Federal  Office  Building  Number 
Seven.  17th  and  H  Street.  N.W..  Room  7236. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

National  Chamber  contact :  Miss  Patricia  A. 
Goldman.  Karl  Schlotterbeck. 

Program  title:  MA-1. 

Purpose  of  program:  Tlie  MA-1  Procmm. 
also  referred  to  as  the  Zlsch  Program,  was 
designed  to  operate  on  a  pilot  basis  to  in- 
duce private  Industry  to  locate  new  facili- 
ties In  urban  ghettos  In  order  to  create  jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  pilot 
cities  are  Washington.  DC:  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Chicago.  Illinois:  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts: and  Los  Angeles.  California. 

A  broad  fange  of  inducements  to  Industries 
to  relocate  were  offered.  Including:  reim- 
bursement's for  the  extra  cost  of  training 
new  personnel  residing  In  the  ghetto  areas; 
reimbursement  for  the  spelcal  cost  of  recruit- 
ing, counseling,  health  c.ire.  and  transporta- 
tion for  disadvantaged  employees;  and  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  the  use  of  surplus  fed- 
eral land  and  awarding  of  government  con- 
tracts. 

Contractor:  Any  indu.stry  which  Is  inter- 
ested in  establishing  new  facilities  In  any  of 
the  five  pilot  cities  is  eligible  to  apply. 

Government  contact:  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

National  Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Goldman.  Karl  Schlotterbeck. 

Comment:  It  Is  understood  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  being  phased  out.  after  a  few  months. 
In  favor  of  the  MA-2  and  MA-3  programs. 

Program  title:  MA-2. 

Purpose  of  program:  MA-2  Is  the  second 
phase  of  the  MA-1  Program.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  use  Federal  manpower  funds  to  recruit 
and  train  the  disadvantaged  for  companies 
that  will  miarantee  Jabs  to  The  trainees. 
Fluids  may  be  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  re- 
cruiting, education,  counseling,  training. 
and  -supportive  services  for  the  hard-core 
Jobless  Companies  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  worker's  salaries  during  training  and  to 
keep  them  on  the  Job  after  the  training 
ends  The  reimbursed  training  may  run  as 
long  .15  fifteen  months. 

MA-l;  may  be  used  by  Industries  In  the 
fifty  largest  cities  in  the  country,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  target  cities  of  the  MA-1 
Program. 

Contractor:  Any  industry  willing  to  par- 
ticipate \n  the  MA-2  Program  must  be  able 
to  employ  .it  least  fifty  hard-core  unem- 
ployed persons  to  qualify  for  the  program 

Government  contact:  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington. DC;  or  Bureau  of  Work  F^rogrfjns. 
Department    of    Labor,    Washington,    DC 

National  Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Goldman,  Karl  Schlotterbeck. 

Comment:  MA-2  and  MA-3  are  Jointly 
known  as  the  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities 
through  the  Business  Sector)  program  being 
coordinated  by  the  National  Alliance  for 
Business. 

Program  title:  MA-3. 


Purpose  of  program:  The  MA-3  has  the 
same  general  purpose  as  MA-2- — to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Induce  private  employers  to 
liire  the  hard-core  dLsadvantaged.  It  differs 
:rL)m  MA-2  as  to  contractor  qualifications 
.iiid  ;he  type  of  training  component. 

Tills  prov'ram  i.s  for  the  private  employer 
who  rannot  take  50  people  or  do  the  train- 
ins  himself. 

Contractor:  Two  types  of  contracts  are 
available:  1)  Several  businesses  that  can 
olfer  a  combined  total  of  50  Jobs  or  more 
may  form  a  consortium.  They  must  develop 
.some  type  of  joint  training  program.  2)  In- 
dividual businesses  which  can  hire  only  a 
tew  employees  may  contract  to  participate 
by  having  the  local  CEP-  program  provide 
pre-employment  training. 

Government  contact :  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary.  Dep.irtnient  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington. b.C;  or:  Bureau  of  Work  Programs, 
Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  DC. 

National  chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
A    Goldman.  Karl  Schlotterbeck. 

Comment:  MA-2  and  MA-3  are  Jointly 
known  as  the  JOBS  Program  iJob  Oppor- 
tunities through  the  Business  Sector)  being 
coordinated  by  the  National  Alliance  for 
Business. 

Program  title:  CAMPS  (Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System). 

Purpose  of  program:  CAMPS  is  actually 
a  system  rather  than  a  program,  designed 
to  promote  interagency  coordination  of  man- 
power programs  at  all  levels  of  administra- 
tive responsibility. 

All  local  manpower-related  agencies  are 
requested  to  form  a  committee  to  develop  a 
coordinated  manpower  plan  for  their  geo- 
graphical area.  When  developed,  this  system 
should  function  to  facilitate  single  grant 
applications  for  local  programs  which  will 
necessitate  federal  funding  from  a  variety 
of  source.'.  In  other  words,  if  a  community 
organisation  prepares  a  program  that  will 
require  funding  by  several  different  agencies, 
a  single  application  would  be  prepared. 

Government  contact:  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration. US.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036;  or;  Regional  Offices  of  the 
Manpower  .'Administration. 

Administering  Agency:  Department  of 
Labor. 

National  Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Goldman,  Karl  Schlotterbeck. 

Program  title:  CEP  'Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program) . 

Purpose  of  program :  The  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  is  not  a  new  "program" 
but  rather  .i  'delivery  system"  for  on-going, 
existing  programs.  It  provides  a  central  In- 
take center  m  -i  ghetto  area  for  recruiting, 
counseling  and  preparing  of  individuals  to 
participate  In  other  manpower  programs  or 
for  Job  placement.  Training  can  Include  mo- 
tivational, grooming,  and  attitudlnal  In- 
struction. 

CEP  programs  are  largely  sponsored  by 
Community  --Action  agencies  but  recent 
plans  have  ijeen  made  to  contract  out  the 
program  to  private  enterprise.  . 

EnroUee  eligibility;  -Any  low  Income  per- 
sons, aged  16  .md  up.  who  would  be  eligible 
for  other  public  poverty  programs  are  eligible 
for  participation  In  the  CEP  program. 

Government  contract;  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20036;  or:  Regional  Offices  of  the 
Manpower  Administration. 

Administering  agency:  Department  of 
Labor. 

National  Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
.\.  Goldman.  Mr.  Karl  .Schlotterbeck. 

Comments:  The  Labor  Department  Is  said 
to  favor  private  enterprise  contracting  and  Is 
e.xpected  to  increase  the  use  of  this  approach. 


iMA-2  and  MA-3  are  Jointly  known  as  the 
JOBS  Program  (Job  Opportunities  through 
the  Business  Sector)  being  coordinated  by 
the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen. 


-  The  CEP  Program  Is  explained  elsewhere. 
Commvinity  .Action   agencies  are   usually 
organized  under  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity -Act  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 


The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
example,  Is  a  contractor  under  this  program. 

Program  title:  Job  Corps. 

Purpose  of  program:  Job  Corps  Is  a  resi- 
dential program  of  basic  education,  skill 
training,  and  work  experience  for  young  men 
and  women.  It  is  aimed  at  those  who  need  a 
change  of  environment  to  develop  motivation 
and  Job  skills. 

Enrollees  reside  at  one  of  three  types  of 
centers:  il)  conservation  centers  for  men 
located  In  national  parks  and  operated  by 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments; 
(2)  urban  centers  for  men  operated  under 
contract  with  private  Industry  or  public  non- 
profit agencies;  and  (3)  training  centers  for 
women,  also  operated  under  contract  with 
private  and  public  nonprofit  agencies. 

Enrollee  eligibility:  Anyone  aged  16 
through  21  and  who  Is  in  the  poverty  status 
as  determined  by  GEO  criteria  and  Is  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States  is 
eligible  to  Join  the  Job  Corps.  Enrollees  re- 
ceive room  and  board,  medical  and  dental 
care,  work  clothing,  allowance  for  additional 
clothing,  a  monthly  living  allowance,  and  a 
terminal  allowance  of  $50  of  each  month's 
satisfactory  service  in  the   Job  Corps. 

Local  contractor:  The  program  is  run 
under  a  contract  between  a  private  Industry 
or  a  public  non-profit  corporation  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Government  contract:  Director,  Job  Corps. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington, 
D,C.  20506. 

Administering  agency:  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

National  Chamber  contract:  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Goldman. 

Comment:  Due  to  a  limitation  of  federal 
funds  many  existing  Job  Corps  facilities  are 
being  closed  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
new  facilities  will  be  contracted  for  during 
FY  1968  or  FY  1969. 

Program  title:  Neighborhood  "i'outh  Corps. 

Purpose  of  program:  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  three  major  programs:  an 
In-school  program,  an  out-of-school  pro- 
gram, and  a  summer  program.  The  in-school 
program  provides  part-time  work  and  on- 
the-job  training  for  students  of  high  school 
age  from  low-income  families.  The  summer 
program  provides  these  students  with  Job 
opportunities  during  the  summer  months. 
The  out-of-school  program  provides  eco- 
nomically deprived  school  dropouts  with 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  to 
encourage  them  to  return  to  school  and  re- 
sume their  education,  or  if  this  is  not  feas- 
ible, to  help  them  acquire  work  habits  and 
attitudes  that  will  Improve  their  employ- 
ability. 

Enrollee  eligibility:  The  in-school  pro- 
gram Is  open  to  students  from  low-income 
families,  grades  9  through  12.  or  those  who 
are  of  high  school  age  but  are  In  lower 
grades.  The  out-of-school  program  Is  open 
to  unemployed  youth  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  are  16  through  21  years  of  age. 

Local  contractor:  Federal  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  are  given  to  projects  that 
are  initiated,  developed,  and  sponsored  by 
local  groups.  The  Federal  Government  will 
finance  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
projects. 

Private  on-the-job  training  projects  may 
also  be  funded.  The  Federal  Government 
will  pay  legitimate  training  costs,  while  the 
employer  is  responsible  for  the  trainee's 
wages. 

Government  contact:  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036:  or:  Regional  Offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

Administering  agency:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

National  Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Goldman. 

Comment:  Due  to  a  limitation  of  funds 
it  Is  expected  that  programs  will  be  frozen 
at  approximately  current  levels  or  cut  back. 

Program  title:  Operation  mainstream. 
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Purpose  of  program:  This  program  tstab- 
■ishes  work-training  and  employment  proj- 
ects, augmented  by  supportive  services,  lor 
chronically  unemployed  poor  adults.  It  en- 
ibles  sucli  persons  to  contribute  to  the  bet- 
terment and  beautification  of  communities 
or  areas  served  by  the  project.  Job  oppor- 
tunities may  involve  the  man.agement.  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  parks,  high- 
ways, and  recreational  areas  of  Federal,  State, 
ind  local  governments;  the  improvement  and 
'ehabllitatlon  of  other  community  facilities; 
uid  the  provisions  of  social,  health,  and  edu- 
cational services  to  the  poor.  In  this  manner. 
Operation  Mainstream  Is  designed  to  provide 
work  experience  and  training  leading  to  op- 
portunities  for   permanent  employment. 

Enrollee  eligibility:  Operation  Mainstream 
IS  open  to  adults  22  years  of  age  or  older  who 
ire  chronically  unemployed  and  have  an  an- 
nual family  income  below  the  poverty  line. 
.State  and  local  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations  may  sponsor 
projects  under  this  program.  Emph.asis  is 
placed  on  establishing  projects  In  rural  areas 
It  towns.  Priority  Is  also  given  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  older  people. 

Local  contractors:  The  program  provides 
Federal  funds  and  technical  assistance  to 
Drolects  initiated,  developed,  and  sponsored 
Lv  local  groups.  The  Federal  Government 
will  generally  defray  no  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cost  "of  these  projects.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  m  cash  or  In  kind,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment. 

r  services.  .    ,,r„,i. 

Government  contact;  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036;  or;  Regional  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

Administering  agency:  U.S.  Department  of 

^National  Chamber  contact:    Miss  Patricia 

A.  Goldman.  , 

Comment:  Due  to  a  limitation  of  funds  it 
is  expected  that  programs  will  be  frozen  at 
■approximately  current  levels  or  cut  back. 
Program  title;  Special  Impact  Program. 
Purpose  of  program;  The  Special  Impact 
Program  is  a  work-training  experience  pro- 
gram concerned  with  the  socio-economic 
problems  of  poverty-stricken  urban  commu- 
iilties  or  neighborhoods.  Its  purposes  are  to: 
,  1 )  solve  critical  manpower  problems  in 
urban  slum  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  residents,  (2)  be  of  sufficient  size  and 
c;cope  to  diminish  the  tendencies  of  these 
areas  toward  dependency,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, and  rising  community  tensions, 
and  13)  help  structure  and  coordinate  proj- 
ects aimed  at  improving  employment  pros- 
pects of  neighborhood  residents  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  neighborhood. 

Enrollee  eligibility:  The  Special  Impact 
Program  is  open  to  persons  16  years  and  over 
who  are  residents  of  the  community  or  neigh- 
borhood served  by  the  project,  and  who  are 
unemployed  or  are  members  of  low-Income 
families.  Projects  may  be  sponsored  by  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations. 

Local  contractor:  The  program  provides 
Federal  funds  and  technical  assistance  to 
projects  initiated,  developed,  and  sponsored 
by  local  groups.  Including  business  firms. 
The  Federal  Government  will  generally  defray 
no  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
projects  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

Government  contact:  Manpower  Admlnls- 
'ratlon  US.  Department  of  Labor.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036;  or  Bureau  of  Work  Programs, 
Regional  offices  of. 

Administering  Agency:  U.S.  Department  of 

Labor.  .     _  ,  . 

Chamber  contact:  Miss  Patricia  A.  Gold- 
man. ..  ^      J    ,* 

Comment:  Due  to  a  limitation  of  funds  It 
Is  expected  that  programs  will  be  frozen  at 
approximately    current   levels    or    cut   back. 

Program  title:  Work  Experience  Program. 


Purpose  of  program;  This  program  seeks  to 
raise  the  emplovabillty  of  needy  adults,  with 
emphasis  upon  unemployed  parents  of  de- 
pendent children,  including  uctu.il  as  well  as 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance.  The 
program  is  locial  service  related  and  taniily- 
centered.  Particlpanus  may  retfrive  inainie- 
r.ance  granUs.  adult  basic  education,  voca- 
tional instruction,  high  school  equivalency 
work  expencnce.  supportive  services  related 
to  eniployabllity,  child  day  care,  and  medical 

Oii-the-Job  training  may  be  provided  In 
the  public  and  private  sector  In  such  occupa- 
tions as  nurses  aides,  hospital  orderlies,  cler- 
ical and  sales  work,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  heavy  equipment,  laboratory  aides, 
teacher  and  library  assi.stant-s,  and  a  wide 
range  of  service  and  trade  occupations. 

Enrollee  ellgibilitv:  Enrollment  preference 
is  given  to  unemployed   parents  on  welfare. 

Contractor:  Grants  are  made  to  a  .=tate 
public  welfare  agency  lor  projects  at  the  com- 
munity level.  Project.-^  are  administered  in' 
the  local  public  welfare  agency,  and  local 
unit  of  the  .state  employment  service.  Fed- 
eral funds  pav  up  Xo  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  project.  IJusiness  firms  may  be  contrac- 
tors although  the  majority  of  grants  liave 
been  made  to  non-profit  organizations. 

Government  contact:  Office  of  Special  Serv- 
ices Bureau  of  Family  Services.  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare,    Washington.   DC. 

20201.  ^     , 

.'Vdministerlng  agency:  U.S.  Department  or 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  ^.  .  „  , 

National   Chamber  contact;    Kail  Schlot- 

Comment:  Due  to  a  limitation  of  funds  it 

is  expected  that  programs  will  be  frozen  at 

approximately    current    levels    or    cut    back. 

Program  title:  Manpower  Development  and 

Training  Act  (MDTA) . 

Purpose  of  program:  This  program  pro- 
vides occupational  training  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  who  cannot  rea- 
sonably obtain  appropriate  full-time  em- 
ployment without  training.  Basic  education 
when  required,  enables  trainees  ^l^^ier  to 
undertake  occupational  ^^a'^f  ^  °^/°n^i?^ 
a  Job.  Training  programs  under  the  MDTA 
are  conducted  either  In  vocational  schools  or 
on    the    Job    or    a    combination    of    both 

The  program  provides  payment  of  training 
allowances  up  to  104  weeks  to  eligible 
trainees  plus  transportation  and  subsistence 
allowances.  The  institutional  allowance  costs 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  On- 
the-tob  trainees  are  paid  by  employers. 

Tlie  1966  amendments  to  the  MDTA  pro- 
vide special  programs  ( 1 )  to  meet  the  spe- 
c  fie  employment  needs  of  older  workers^ 
,2)  to  authorize  experimenul  procrams  for 
part-time  training  in  occupations  and  areas 
with  critical  skill  shortages,  .and  (3)  to  train 
inmates  of  correctional  institutions. 

Enrollee  eligibility:  Workers  given  prlorlt> 
for  training  are:  .1)  unemployed  workers 
(including  members  of  farm  families  ^^Ith 
le-^s  than  SI  200  annual  net  family  income). 
(2~>  persons  working  below  their  skill  capacity 
or  cubstantlallv  less  than  full-time.  .3)  those 
unemployed  because  their  skills  have  ct  w  U 
become  obsolete.  (4)  disadvantaged  >outh 
between  16  and  22  years  of  age  who  are  out 
of  echool  and  in  need  of  occupational  train- 
ing and  (5)  persons  who  will  be  trained  for 
skills  needed  first  within  the  labor  area  in 
which  they  live,  and  second  within  the  state 
where  they  live. 

Local  contractor:  Schools  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  contract  directly  with  the 
Labor  Department  to  operate  Institutional 
programs.  On-the-job  programs  are  operated 
by  private  Industry  through  state  contracts 
funded  by  the  Labor  Dept 

Government  contractor:  Office  of  Man- 
power Policy.  Evaluation,  and  Research, 
Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210;  or:  Local 
state  employment  service  agency. 


.'Administering  agency:  US  Dep..r:ment 
of  Labor. 

National  Chamber  contact:  Mr.  Karl 
Schlotterbeck. 

Comment:  Programs  under  MDTA  au- 
thority are  being  Irozcn  at  current  levels 
and  excess  funds  are  being  transferred  under 
this  authority  to  the  MA-2  and  MA-3  pro- 
grams.   


"NEW  DAWN"  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  LARGE  FAMILIES  OF 
AMERICA.  INC. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Large  Fam- 
ilies of  America.  Inc.,  is  an  or?anlzatlon 
dedicated  to  promotlnc  the  welfare  of 
America's  families  of  five  and  more.  Since 
its  inception,  LFA  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  difficult  problem  of  provid- 
ing belter  hou.sing  for  all  Americans. 

In  particular,  LFA  has  recopnlzed  the 
importance  of  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties for  home  ownership  to  the  thousands 
uf  American  families  who  today  do  not 
have  the  realistic  opportunity  to  own  a 
home  or  apartment  of  their  own.  One  of 
LFA's  founders,  Judpe  Jolm  Henry  Nor- 
ton of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  ca\e  eloquent 
testimony  on  this  point  before  our  Hous- 
int;  Subcommittee  last  July. 

Larpe  Families  of  America,  .-^pear- 
headed  by  Judce  Norton,  has  embarked 
on  an  active  iiropram  of  encouraging  the 
sale  of  public  houslnp  to  tenants  as  co- 
operatives, condominiums,  or  fee  simple 
homes.  Tlrey  rccopnlze  the  contribution 
that  home  ownership  can  make  to  hu- 
man disnity,  pride,  self-respect,  and  mo- 
tivation. It  is  .significant,  I  think,  that 
LFA  in  proposinp  this  propram,  is  not 
seekinp  benefits  for  its  members,  who  are 
penerallv  from  the  higher  income  levels. 
LFA  is  seekins  to  help  other  families,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  urban 
pi-oblems  that  .so  vex  this  ereat  Nation 

today.  ^  .        , 

I  commend  Larpe  Families  of  America 
for  their  concern,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "LFA's  'New  Dawn' 
Housing  Propram  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UA's  "New  D.iwn"  Housing  Progra.m 
Although  our  members  have  a  respectable 
income  and  live  mainly  in  the  suburban 
areas,  nevertheless  <  ur  large  families  are 
concerned  with  the  increasing  tuiresi  In  our 
cities  The  intensity  of  this  concern  becomes 
greater  with  each  passing  month,  especially 
in  the  year  1968. 

The  possibility  of  further  riots  in  America,  s 
cities  will  not  "be  alleviated  until  our  city 
citizens  receive  immrdmtc  hope  of  owning 
their  own  individual  apartments  and  homes. 
The  LFA  'New  Dawn"  Housing  Program  ad- 
vocates the  sale  of  public  housing  units  and 
privately  owned  apartment  unlUs  to  tenants 
themselves  on  a  condominium  basis.  As  far 
is  privately  owned  apartment  units  are  con- 
cerned we  arc  not  advocating  any  manda- 
tory legislation,  but  simply  legislation  which 
would  make  it  easier  from  the  l.ihdlords 
standpoint  and  from  the  tenants'  standpoint 
<-or  these  privately  owned  apartment  build- 
ings to  be  sold  to  the  tenants  themselves  on 
a  condominium  basis. 

In  1874  Benjamtn  ni.traeii.  the  great 
British  ■:tatcsman  said:  ■The  best  ■security 
for  civilization  is  the  du-elhng.  and  upon 
proper  and  becoming  duellings  depends  more 
than  anything  else  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind." 
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We  submit  that  a  program  of  this  type  Is 
not  wishful  thinking.  LFA  testifying  before 
the  United  St  ites  Senate  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Affairs  several  months  ago  saw  and 
heard  first  hand  reports  oa  somewhat  similar 
programs  which  are  being  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  many  states.  That  certainly  is 
hopeful  news. 

P.ut:  40''  of  Americans  do  not  own  their 
own   mdlvldual   apartments   or   homes. 

Pact:  90^^  of  these  unpropertied  people 
live  l!i  our  cities. 

Fact:  Despite  i)ro?resslve  policies  in  some 
of  our  outstanding  cities,  we  have  seen  wide- 
spread destrv'.ctlon 
Question:  Why? 

We  believe  that  one  basis  of  this  obvious 
frustration  ts  the  lack  of  the  opportunity 
for  low-income  people  to  own  their  own  In- 
dividual apartments  and  homes  Certainly 
education  is  helpful  in  our  urban  areas,  but 
It  l.=i    inly  one  of  the  baste  approaches 

Since  it  appears  that  most  riots  start  near 
public  iiousing  projects,  importance  is  lent 
to  the  realizable  and  constrtictlve  promise 
of  the  LFA  "New  Dawn"  Housing  Program 
by  advocating  the  sale  of  public  housing 
protects  to  the  tenants  themselves  on  a 
condominium  basis.  This  being  the  case. 
we  should  encourage  the  sale  of  privately 
ownwl  tenement  ;;nd  row  house:^  to  the 
tenantu  '  themselves  on  a  condominium 
baMs  ThR  will  help  in  our  efforts  to  do 
evervthiiig  legally  possible  to  m.-ke  slums 
unpn^fitable  for  the  self  interested  slum- 
lords. What  Is  more  despicable  than  the 
business  of  a  slumlord  who  profits  on  the 
rc.Mdential  miseries  of  American  families? 

Tod.-v  thousands  of  people  inhabit  public 
hoiisi:.-:  m  America.  Most  of  them  are 
stacked  into  cold  cliffs  of  concrete  and 
bri^-k.  Here  sometimes  life  Is  desperate  .lUd 
dicf.itv  always  ;eems  elusive.  The  l.nilldinss 
are  solid,  but  life  i.=;  sordid.  Little  wondrr 
in..nv  "f  our  rio's  have  started  m  or  near 
public  housing  units. 

It  is  f-ssentlal  that  we  give  imn'rdiate  hope 
to  jiople  living  in  the  slum  areas.  We  are 
not  Mlkmg  abc.\it  "give-uway"  programs,  but 
the  ■nciit"  o:  perple  In  the  slum  arc?.s  to 
f'r:.  their  own  v.  ly  bv  purchasing  their  In- 
dlviJual  apartments  .'.nd  homes  with  long- 
term  mortgr.ues.  iinancrd  at  mf)desr  rates  of 
interest.  HliW  much  more  sotuicl  ,ind  con- 
structive a  program  of  this  .-'^rt  would  be — 
and  liow  much  less  txpeiislve — than  to  ree 
millions  of  dolUrs  of  ciam.ige  taking  plice 
ihroi:^;!!  the  liots  in  our  major  cities! 

Couldn't  all  levels  -f  gavernment  1:  we 
cannot  induce  slumloards  to  dispose  oi  their 
properties  fast  enougii.  bii.ld  decent  apart- 
ment houjes  and  tri'iieuiztel:!  .<p.7  them  to 
the  tenants  them.selvcs  on  a  condorniiuum 
basis? 

Americans  sincerely  believe  :n  tne  great 
principle  of  private  ownership.  People  really 
lio  no:  v.aiu  doles  nor  to  be  dependent.  It  is 
the  Anitrican  way  to  be  indep:.'ndent  and 
selt-re'.iafit.  Government  .should  he:p  all  of 
'jur  i^eople  attain  that  status. 

C;o\rrnment  does  not  till  basic  human 
needs  and'aspiratlcvns  by  rent  subsidies  or  by 
low  rent  public  housing  projects.  Govern- 
ment actively  paying  the  way  for  individual 
dwelling  oicr.crsliip  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. The  principle  of  apartment  and  home 
ownership  recognizes  the  basic  desire  ■.,•:  most 
pf.iple  to  own  their  own  homes.  We  start 
inipro-. ing  our  society  in  the  home.  Without 
comirfhendiug  the  ramifications  of  the 
sittiple  principle  of  private  ownership.  !?g- 
islniors  will  never  effectively  deal  with  the 
prcss'ng  problems  to  our  cities.  Individual 
apartment  and  home  ownership  is  basic, 
adequate  housing  should  come  before  other 
approaches  to  urban  problems.  Wh.-u  we 
make  headway  in  ownership,  our  other  city 
problems  will  yield  more  readily  to  con- 
structive action.  Through  ownership  of  th^ 
dwelling  units  in  a  city,  the  city  becomes 
•■our  city"  as  far  as  the  resident  citizens  are 
con.'erned.  It  is  no  longer  the  city  of  the  pol- 


iticians, or  the  businesses,  or  the  slumlords  or 
the  corporatiors.  The  city,  in  truth,  now  be- 
comes "our  city"  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
who  are  most  directly  Involved  in  this 
problem. 

The  "New  Dawn"  Program  accomplishes 
these  immediate  objectives: 

1.  It  provides  the  vehicle  to  ij.itlsfv  the 
most  important  materi.il  desire  of  people  in 
the  cities.  It  Is  "in  tune"  wltii  human  na- 
ture 

::,  It  will  add  dignity  to  the  entire  family 
unit 

3.  It  will  alleviate  a  mo.Jcr  sourre  of  fru.s- 
tration  on  the  part  of  the  family. 

4.  It  v.'ill  alleviate  many  police  problems 
because  a  great  deal  of  "owner  self-policing" 
will  now  take  place  in  former  public  housing 
projects  and  in  iormer  private  tenement 
houses. 

5.  It  will  alleviate  rioting  because  no  prop- 
erty owner  desires  to  damage  his  property  or 
the  oroperty  of  his  friends. 

G  Property  owners  become  more  uware  of 
personal  responsibility.  It  is  human  nature. 
They  become  taxpayers,  and  consequently 
more  cautious  of  how  tax  money  is  going  to 
be  spent. 

7.  It  will  lift  the  morale  of  the  entire 
family.  The  family  unit  will  now  have  some- 
thing to  strive  for.  Now  they  will  have  .m 
incentive.  Now  they  will  be  .i  "team".  Now 
they  will  be  able  to  build  up  an  equity  in  a 
l>;ece  of  their  very  own  pnvate_^  property. 

8.  Propertied  people  in  the  cities  will  i^e 
le.ss  mclitied  to  pay  heed  to  the  extremists  on 
either  .side  bec:iuse  thev  will  now  have  a 
personal  stake  m  preserving  a  society  of  law 
..fid  order. 

Our  f«millcs  I'l  the  cities  have  experienced 
grave  intustices  in  our  shims  .it  the  hands 
of  unscrupulotis  slumlords.  We  iiave  :  tre- 
mendous moral  obligation  to  iieip  straight. n 
out  the  turmoil  in  our  cities  regardless  of 
where  we  live.  This  Is  not  simply  a  mcr-tl 
obligation,  init  a  very  practical  consideration 
of  day-to-day  living  for  our  own  f-mlhes. 

It  was  LPA's  concern  for  city  citizens  pay- 
ing outrr.secus  rents  to  .slumlords  for  dilapl- 
dat!>d  I'par'meiits  which  motivated  v,s  t" 
thlnk  ab'or.t  this  eeneril  situation  four  -ears 
a~o.  Urban  stabllitv  will  be  ereatly  enhanced 
when  the  citizens  of  our  cities  can  lay  their 
heads  dowit  on  their  cicn  pi'.lows  in  their 
■ndividnaHy  oicnecl  apartment;.  .-\ny  ether 
:nea,~ures  will  be  "stop-gao"  nteasitres. 
Ownership  is  a  basic,  lon^-range  necessitv. 
Prosress  in  other  areas  should  follow  rapidly. 

Let's  give  immediate  hope  to  our  city  citi- 
zens by  having  Individv.al  hom.e  .nnd  apart- 
ment ownership  in  .•America's  cities!  R<:mem- 
hering  that  crim.e  bred  in  public  housing  and 
slum  ;ireas  has  not  confined  itself  to  ttelgit- 
borhood  boundaries,  we  must  realize  that  hy 
helping  families  in  the  slum  ir?as  :ntain  the 
basic  goal  of  property  ownership,  we  will  be 
helping  our  ov.'ii  families  and  our  Locletv  to 
ftnd  a  workable  path  to  social,  economic,  -iid 
moral  he.ilth. 


NICK  CALIFIANAKI3 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.=;idei:t.  Nick  G.ali- 
F7,\NAKis.  '.vho  rendered  cvi^^t  service  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Norti:  Carolina  General  As- 
scmbi.v  orior  to  his  election  to  Con.i.ress, 
i  no'.y  cjinyleting  Ills  first  term  m  tne 
HO'  se  of  Representatives,  where  "lis  un- 
tirin<j  industry,  ready  grasp  of  the  issues, 
ana  <-ourageoui  act'on  have  tamed  for 
him  tiie  high'. .St  i-espect  of  his  coaeagues. 
ilis  con.-titi;ents  are  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  appears  by  ai  tides  and  editorials 
published  recently  in  the  Durham  Sun, 
the  Nortli  Carolina  Leader,  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  and  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 


ticles and  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  cb.iectlon.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Jan.  2.  19681 
All  Th.\t  Glitters  Not  Necessarily  GoLf 
In  a  recent  editorial  castigating  the  record 
of  North  Carolina's  delegation  In  Congress  as 
reflecting  "nothing  so  much  as  lackluster 
provincialism,"  the  respected  Charlott*  Ob- 
server appears  to  assume  that  because  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  did  not  give  uni- 
fied "positive"  support  to  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures,  it  failed  to  "rise  above  tho 
lamlliar  pattern  of  Southern  negativism." 

We  cannot  agree  that  all  of  the  social  and 
economic  legislation  proposed  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss  warranted 
universal  support,  or  that  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  full  sums  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  thoiie  programs  was  coii- 
nned  to  the  South. 

Some  of  the  programs  were  and  are  neces- 
sary. :ilthough  there  certainly  Is  room  fir 
les-itimate  differences  of  opinion  on  the  ex- 
tent of  expenditures  proposed  for  some  ■  : 
them. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  the  Charlott-- 
paper  has  taken  note  of  our  district's  Rep 
Nick  Oalifianaki.-,  ol  Durham  and  the  lact 
that  he  gave  'positive"  .support  to  two  of  the 
most  important  ..oclal-economic  i.ssues  tii.it 
'.vere  bet  are  the  .'ession 

On  the  whole.  Congressman  Galifianakii 
vrtir.g  record  on  important  issues  has  beer. 
\'.ell  1.. 'lanced,  in  keeping  with  the  best  na- 
t'onul  interests  :-.s  well  as  the  interests  of 
tlie  people  of  hi.s  district. 

We  (luote  here  irom  tlir?e  paragraphs  ■  : 
The  Charlotte  Observer'.s  editorial  which  we 
'.  onsider  i)ert..ient  tv  'he  matter  we  .ire 
ch.icusslng: 

"Time  and  aeain  the  -vhole  delegation.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  .;uke.  lined  mi 
neainst  programs  that  seek  Xj  deal  with 
pressing  nat.onal  i-roDleir.s. 

"On  fie  key  urb:in  proerair.  i  Model  Cities i 
onlv  Drmocrcitc  Nick  ri.Ui.:anakis  of  Durham 
.ir.d  Horace  K^  rr.egay  o;  Greensboro  h.ad  \o'- 
ing  records  'hat  truly  qrahjy  them  as  back- 
ers. On  continuation  cf  the  antipoverty  :iro- 
gram.  otily  Oaiinanakis  and  Republican 
Charles  .Tonas  vof^re  on  the  pos.tr  e  side  u; 
the  crv.ci.il  showdown  ir.te, 

"What  makes  the  delegation's  record  lack- 
luster Is  not  Just  the  opposition  to  specific 
programs  propo.scd  In  the  List  session.  .A  dele- 
i-aticn  cotild  have  voted  "no"  on  every  major 
program  that  came  up  In  19G7  and  escaped 
the  iicgatlve  label  if  it  were  seriously  con- 
cerned with  producing  what  it  coasidereci 
better  answers  to  problems  that  do  concer.". 
tr.--i  st."it°  pnd  nation. 

-But  the  bitter  fact  is  that  North  Car- 
olina's delegation  didn't  peg  its  naysaymg 
on  .aiy  such  positive  pu2n  for  alternatives 
Even  on  the  lioary  old  issue  of  federal  spend- 
ing, the  dei?gatlon's  record  was  liardly  in- 
spiring." 

Sianaling  the  virtual  dea':h  knell  for  the 
Model  Cities  program  or  the  .'intipovertv 
Frogra.m  v.'ould  have  been  extremely  unwise, 
a  fact  Congressman  Cialiflanakls  recognized 
with  las  usual  :,cumen.  Despite  a  good  many 
fallacies  In  the  manner  in  which  the  antl- 
po'.erty  program  has  been  operated,  It  Is 
necessary  that  an  antipoverty  program  be 
continued,  even  if  only  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
workable,  more  practical,  and  perhaps  even 
more  extensr.  e  program  that  would  be  more 
realistic  in  its  approach  to  the  solution  cf 
the  national  unemployment  problems. 

Thio  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all — >:  r 
even  nearly  all — of  the  social  and  economic 
programs  proposed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  were  completely  desirable,  cr 
that  opposition  to  some  of  them  without 
offerings  of  alternatives  Is  necessarily  eig- 
nlficant. 
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After  all.  what  alternative  Is  there  to  ex- 
..r.ue'  iederal  soending  except  to  regis  er 
;r,;^nproval  bv  refusing  to  go  along  with 
'•'e  total  amounts  requested,  thereby  appl>- 
,.-p_at  least  to  some  extent-the  brakes  i:> 
,   ,,o.nuous  deficit  spending? 

Ail  that  glitters  is  not  necessarily  gold,  ^^e 
:-.uist  remembpr. 


^im  thp  North  C.rolma  Leader. 
Mar.  6.  \0<>H\ 
(.•oNc^.rs£^:.^N•    Nick   Says   RESE.-incu    Is   Kev 

(Dv  Margaret  Knox) 
I'jn-ressntan  Nick  GalUianakls  -f  DuriTam 
.    ned    a    phrase    for    the    new    Fourth    Dis- 
rnct-' the  fabulous   fourth"  and  explained 

"■'7l^^^Wse..rch   in   North  Carolina  will 
r^il'v  ^e  "•  hallmark  in  the  state" 

ri-e  'incumbent   Democratic   Congressman 

.M,"w.is  eler-ted  from  the  Fi'th  Di.strlct  lut- 

,  TfiP    ast  session  of  the  General  Assembly 

„'..-ed     major     redlstrictmg    legislation     ;•..- 

r-dv  is  running  h.ard   to   keep  his  seat   m 

--T,ngr??s  which  now  represents  Raleigh.  Dur- 

1,  ,in  and  Chapel  JfiH. 

■ront:.-es':man  Nick  was  interviewed  :n  tne 

.-■re'    ."  maintains  in  the  Dariiam  P.-st  O.- 

■:,"e    ^tmrtedlv.  he  was  feehng  the  pressure 

'  >■  the  '  ^mpaien  but  he  seemed  hpppy  to  t.ike 

,me  ..ut  to  discuss  the  way  he  feels  aoout 

•  '-e  •  I.-b-ilous  fourth"  .'.nd  some  of  his  vievy^. 

*He   IS   a   viuil.   vigorous   man  who  savs    le 

.vorks  hard  on  researching  anr.wers  to  public 

I'tn  .;   b-th   excited    .boot   and   stlmulafvl 
V  'nesearca  Triangle  Park. 

O-a  •>■=  national  level.  I  ^ei  real  ! -Pa^-d 

-i\pv  r'^ople  ask  me  :'.bout  it."  he  said    '  F  - 

:.t  cal.^   ive   grown    itp   with   the   Re-e.=<rM 

''H^^el-r"-!  to  his  terms  in  the  :;tate  leg:s- 
r^t-e  when  necessary  legislation  for  tiKhts 
ire  ':t  -vater  ;  nd  sewage  for  the  Pari  oaa 
1  be  •'.'Sfed. 

\,',---,er  bond  is  the  Raieich-Dur.iam  i.ir- 
..irt "  .  I  again  v.-orked  on  handling  tne  i?.:- 
-,'ation.'  h.e  recaliea. 

"-nien  Nick  Calit^an..kis  recalled  the  s«sion 

l    the    General   As.semblv   v.hcn    the    >'-l. 

.roar..-.   Board  of   science  and  Technology 

.'"^j  ■.:.':.f  ■r^..-,  wanted  t".  ^  lU  It  tie  Bo.  ri 
t  "st;  "-e  '  science  and  Te-hnology.  but  I 
-■Vnk'-he  word  '.spare'  s.nunded  a  bit  giamor- 
•  us  •  -n-e  'eelElarors  siid  T  was  aimi^.E  icr 
t'e  rrVct:  .So  we  eliminated  'space'  and  ^•■e 
Jive' .'"grant  tor  a  cucumber  1  ..rvcner!"  he 

''a'.a  he  was  one  of  the  hr.t  inem.^ers  :  t 
-TRC  i  I'O.-rd. 

Todav  N'ck  GalUianakis  st.li  nas  ..'5.t 
.J»,°  for  Rese.^rch  Triangle  Park  whicn  he 
saWhe  hooes  will  :trow  into  one  of  t:te  great 
r^ceir  h  c  ent  ?rs  in  the  wond. 

"Tike  the  tobacco  controversy^  Galiflanakts 
Slid  -If  vou  take  tobacco  out  of  ;.o.t.:i  i.a.u- 
i.rjx'.  V.  Will  C'^tise  more  pr/olems  taan   ..:.- 

''^H"  •  ^'t'^d  'he  -.vork  oi  the  Nationii  En- 
Mrormiental  Health  Sciences  Center  in  Re- 
.,?arch  niannle  Park  involves  research  on  hJW 
tobacco  affects  health. 

••I  'hink  'here  should  be  a  great  dfa.  i.iore 
-sseir-h  '  he  said.  "Pure  research  ..nd  :: 
tl-e'e  ;s  a  deleterious  subject  in  tabaccj.  -^  = 
..u"ht  to  find  how  we  can  free  it.' 

He  -arged  vigorous  research— "not  pr^^n.o.- 
•lon  -jut  pcsitive  re-search." 

■T   v,opP    t.>    set    so'me   le-islut,on    on    tnis. 
Eve-vboov   has"  an   interest   in    research^  be- 
cause revenues  of  all  the  states  are  ^J^^;;-"^^ 
I  don  t  -hink  eve-i  Bobtav  Ken-ieay    .oa.d  -.e 
ica'-i-t   that."  he   told  the  Leader. 
\he  North  Carolina  Congressman  pomtea 
all  -hat  he  opposed  'he  now  famous  post^'r., 
,,n  ''S   mail  trucks  which  ;^ere  antitcoaccr 
"iV  thev   had   only  channeled   that  money 
I'ln  ro'parch."  h.e  eommentrd. 
■  And" he  said  the  t:'b-co  companies  'h-m- 
selv»?  should  be  dom't  more  research. 


■Also  I  me.ui  pure  research  ri.ch  as  could 
be  done  at  the  Rfs.-arch  Tnanule  Parl^.  ne 
s.aid    singling  out  the  Research  Triangle  In- 

^''f^^lald  that  news  of  a  i.ew  kind  Of  filter 
■.,.,a  reached  him  and  that  he  thought  le 
tobacc)  companies-'Amencan,  LUgott  ..nd 
Mevers.  and  Peter  Lonllard"  shotild  be  pre.,- 
ent   to   hear   about   it   at   Re.search   Triangle 

^M'ulotl^' point  m  the  interview  he  said 
be  thought  the  Park  could  become  "a  little 
Genei  a"  ill  many  other  arias. 

-We  need  research  into  human  rol.>t.ons 
no  "  said  Galiflatiakis. 

The  former  Duke  proies.sor  i  iur  n.nc  year.s) 
-r?dat-orTev  ,  Upchurch  and  Galillanakisi  in 
D  irlam  "nv  spends  his  weekends  eampaign- 
m^and  the  rest  oi  the  week  m  Wash  ngtom 

-4ome  critics  have  raid  I  -m  oUt  of  touch 
with  mv  district,  yet  I  opened  the  first  con- 
gressional ottice  m  Durham.  I  ^^^^e  Ho  ard 
T  ,.>B-  i'ormer  iirw.spapernwn  i  here  and  1 
c.\n  be  rV^'ed  easlly^?I  .an  reelected  I  will 
open  .a  congressional  olfice  in  Raleigh  tuo.    he 

'^'t  a  matter  of  fact,  he  slid  that  even 
tno  i^h  the  seat  he  won  in  1966  didn't  mcude 
W?kVln  the  district,  letters  ,o  him  -'rem  tn  i 
county  "began   arriving  almost  immediateU 

'^^:r;"^rbe  H  thmes  to  :.ll  pe..ple  at 
Ml  tne  'he  ..bserved,  "There  are  so  manv 
Ze^:mer:.i.  and  one  ol  the  dilhcult  Joi>s 
is  to  do  what  I  think  is  rignt 

He  s.iid   he   .:nswers  some   1.100   -'II'Ts   .. 
v-eek    and    that    he    is    readilv     ^auable    to 

""{^;,^;rt^el  I  .nould  .-ude  where^-^al 
.:overnnunt  has  a  role."  he  .'-id.  /  ''"•;  '^ 
deep     .'nd     abiding     recognit.on     ..r        -eir 

"^■difian.kis      mentioned      demonxtnu.cms 
'wii'ch  draw  attention,  hut  not  result...     i.e 
.aid      ome     .aternative    to    demonn-at.ons 
'hould  be  ottered  and  he  i    doi.u:  .on.e  hea^  . 
^"fol^=t""tudv  problems,  but  the  think 
pr.^-e:r  tsn't    newsworthv."    he   -aid    sonie- 
fe  wistful!".  "Eut  I  believe  ■'■  '««?"f;;;.'. 
.pnroach   will   bring   :.n   eventual  ^uluUrm 
ihere  v.-ill  be  increasing  omp^■lasl^  on  o 
'me-t:c   t-anquilitv.   he   said   and   voiced   t.it 
nmtnn  tha'  there  must  be  n  mm  mc.ining 
on  Hw  cnforc;mcnt-"a  condition  t^rec^dent 
to  ;.nv  -Kind  '  i  progress 

•  Communities  now  demand  s..et,  ir.m  ^  • 
olen-e     nd  riot.s."   he  ..aid.  "We  iteed  to   oe 
exce^d.ngh.'    firm    and    people   must    under- 
stand law  "and  order  will  ^^  Vr'^^'T'f^^^^ 
ther  race  can  argue  about  the  neM  .or  do 
•■lestic  tr mquilitv  "  .     j  .,.~r 

congressman  Oaiifian..kis  empnasized  ti.nt 

he  ai.v-avs  t-i.s  to  take  the  P^^a.-^^JY^^ 

He    married    a    Durham    nirl    tne    iormer 

UmL^^atham.  and  they  have  two  d^ugn- 

Te:^  and  a  son.  Thev  live  on  University  Uiue 

^"J^^^Mrs.  Ni^k   IS  kept  "very  busv  witn 
X-.'o  phones   and   .hree   kids."   said   her  hus- 

''^The  congressman  made  mention  ol  hp^  j'-" 
tere^t  in  the  Pueblo  crisis  :,nd  the  ^^^^ ^^'■ 
"That's  p:.rt  ol  my  intero-st  m  mv  covern- 
..,^.  t  :•  ,-e  -nd  "There  wouldn't  be  a  L  nlted 
States  If  every  Conercsman  t nought  of  uls 
district  i.lonel" 


cation  and  public  television-most  of  which 
Imnoyed  many  conservative  supporters  bacs 

''wwi    "Concressman  Nick"  l.s  a  freshman 

...nd "is  with  all  hrst-terniers  his  .'>'dement  u 

Ittle  -.pprenated  in  a  henlority  minded  Con- 

^es.^nd   bis   record   may   be   '•''■^ved   wiO 

..sDlrion  back  home  by  those  who  ass.x;ia.e 

legrsHVie    independence    only    with    oppos - 

o  I  to  the  prevailing  Washington  mood   Bu 

his  lussertton  that  "The  ^otnrs  ;,ent    ■■'<•  »'f-_ 

to  exercise  my  Judemenf  refiects  both  at^ 

open  mind  and  an  honest  one   -That  »;"°^  •' 

Poveltv  in  the  Contrre.ss.  But  it  is  a  credit  to 

me  Filth  DLstrlct  .  f  North  Carolina,  and  It 

w^uld  reflect  credit  on  any  freshmen  le^ns- 

hvtor  from  any  dhtrict. 

iFrom    the   WinstonT^^lem    iNC.)    Journal. 
Mar.  22.  1968] 


IFr 


'he  Palei'th  News  &  Ob---erver   i:icc.  30. 
196-' 

JIJCCMENT 

•Ti^e  v.-.t-rs  sent  me  here  •:  fXf ■-"';.«  "4>' 
lud-m-nt."  said  Congressman  NiCK  Ga.ih- 
'. '^y^ -n  ,n  t::terview  with  a  Piedmont  news- 
;':;eV  Tl  IS  w.,3  his  explanation  for  his  vot- 

ncrV-ord  m  which  he  disappointed-maybe 
V^^nat'd^-some  liberals  by  vo'ing  .^.unst 
:-4'"rtion   on  civil   r.ithts.   foreign  aid ^  i cod 

■4mps  Appalachian  oevelopment  .nd  the 
Te-icher  Corps.  It  was  ■  Iso  .xolanut.on  for 
MS  votes  fr  amended  unti-poverty  prci;r..ms. 
^aodel  c  'ies.  rat  control,  federal  aid  to  edu- 


A   Wor.KiNC.      Lame   Duck" 
Nick  Gallflanakis  will  represent  Wln.tcn- 
Salem  .-nd  F.rsyth  County  "'^V'  '^*,  "fj^ 
months  because  reapportionment  has  s.inted 
us  out  of  his  district. 

Our  votes  v.lU  be  of  no  use  to  him  ^hat- 
,. -r  CI  'inc  next  November. 

•  yet  he  keops  on  acting  as  '/ -^ ---^^^^f  ^/^^ 
Mm     M    the    last    lew   months    ho   h?-*    ■'" 
:   mecl  extraordinarilv  well   •"  ''-^  ^f"  .^^ 
vitil  to  all  ccHL-r-'smen,  serving  the  i.lstnct 

'"^^vSd  hard   to  get  reconsider -non  of 
Winl— i--alem  for  r^   Model   Cities  plannm, 
I  rant    and   we  cot  both  the  reconsideration 
and    he"r:int    He  has  helped  to  channel  fed- 
en,^  money  to  the  police  ''et^rtmont^  c^^m- 
munltv  Services   Unit,   tne   Forsy  .h   -Te.hRl 
ca       nstltute.    the   I^owman-Oray J^chool      - 
Medicine  and   Wake   Fcr?st   ttntversltv 
''•^i  :"  it  IS  needed,  but  Ml  Mr   <  ^^:^r 
wl"  rf  from  «ome  folks,  is  a  sirdonlc,    \\el., 
^v.rX  i  K  dutv    isn't  it?"  And  in  'he  strict 
ensV.  ••  s  hls-dinv    .ut  It  ,s  a  dut:^that  a 
V,t  of  other  "lame  duck"  concrc-^sm-n     ^n- 
veniently  !::norc 

.-nLL  F.N'TitT-  ,ia>;tic:  G-.u.-t^N-itrrs  LiKr5 

Life  in  ror.'CRESS 

(By  Bill  Conneliv) 

W^sinscrcN.-NIck        Galiflanakls        has 

fou;i^  his  first  year  In  Con.r<^s  a  tf n^  o 

intense  political  pres  are.  personal  fr-stra- 

"m    ,fmi    hif.r   criticism.   He   has   nad    no 

Tonevmoon  with  the  vof^rs  and   liO  re-p.- 

''Zt-'^^'o^^^-^^^is.  .  39-year-old 
D^^at^om  Durham,  is  ^^11  -^^-^^t  ^ 
■,bout  th»  lob.  He  obviously  wants  to  t-eeP  »; 

■  -hat  a  freshman  c  n  do  up  here  '   .said    ^ae. 

■  TV  .IV  he  has  made  an  out^tandlne  sar 
;ia--ld  Tnomerson.  who  has  been  ad^'-'^'f" 

trai^e  assistant  to  Galifllanakl.  and  -o  t .  e 
^ur  Lrevious  5th  District  '"^^'^^•^"^f  ^  ."^^^^ 
lold   friends;    'I've  iiever  .seen    .  man  adapt 
to  this  tob  anv  faster  than  he  has. 

Gaimanakis  has  not  .-Iways  received  sach 
high  marks  from  his  constituents. 

BETaATAL     CHAP.GEa 

He  vas  elected  with  support  from  busl- 
ne-mcn  -nd  workers,  Negroes  ..nd  se^rega- 
t,om"  V  liberals  and  conservatives  Once  t^'.o 
rXc.ills  benan.  the  cries  of  betrayal  cime 

''Hr^r^%:enas.  cspec.allv  those  In  the 
Neero  .md  .-.cademic  commun:ties.  were 
rerv  When  he  voted  against  louis.ation  on 
:-mi- rights,  foreign  :.id,  '-^f  ''^I'^Jl'-li: 
palach.an    development    and     the    Teache. 

*^'h-cor  ""-tive  b.ackers  c:;mplained  when 

^^on^"  ? -tn^'federal  aid  t.  education 

and  public  television.  „„„,),inT 

H's   complete    1967  record   has  something 

t.r^vervone.  Although  he  cle.^rlv  is  the  most 
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progressive  member  of  a  conservative  dele- 
gation, he  has  cast  some  votes  that  would 
warm  the  heart  of  any  Goldwater  conserva- 
tive. 

Gallfalnakls  explains  his  mixed  record,  by 
saying  he  Is  an  "independent  thinker"  who 
considers  each  Issue  on  its  merits  and  does 
not  try  to  vote  a  pure  ideological  line.  "The 
voters  sent  me  here  to  exercise  my  Judg- 
ment." he  says. 

HEAVY    PRESSURE 

But  some  feel  his  record  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  political  pressures  that 
dogged  him  all  year  He  had  b.irely  taken  of- 
fice when  freshman  Republican  Jim  Gardner 
began  aiming  for  a  race  agal;nst  him  next 
year  in  the  new  4th  District  He  thus  h.id  to 
represent  one  district  and  prepare  for  re- 
election in  another. 

Galifianakis  went  through  his  most  con- 
servative phase  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  when  Gardner  was  attacking  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  Galifianakis'  district  and 
seeking  to  brand  Galifianakis  as  a  liber.il. 

Some  G.\lifianakis  supporters  feel  he  should 
have  defended  the  anti-poverty  programs 
more  boldly  and  answered  Gardner  more 
often.  Some  feel  that,  in  self-defense,  he 
pulled  too  far  to  the  right,  and  lost  more 
friends  than  he  won. 

"I  know  he  has  been  in  a  tight  spot,"  says 
one  frie;Ad.  "A  congressman  has  to  be  elect- 
ecL  he  has  to  think  about  survival.  But  he 
didn't  have  to  seem  so  defensive  abotit  Gard- 
ner's charges.  He  didn't  have  to  become  a 
right-winger." 

Giliflanakis  later  redeemed  himse!f  some- 
what with  this  group  by  voting  to  continue 
the  anti-poverty  program.  And  now  it  ap- 
pears thiit  G.irdner  will  run  for  governor 
rather  than  for  Congress. 

Looking  back  on  the  anti-poverty  con- 
troversy, Galifianakis  says  his  chief  regret  is 
that  it  took  so  much  time  and  energy  "There 
Is  so  much  I've  needed  to  do  and  learn,"  he 
says,  "but  we've  had  this  distraction." 

Through  it  all,  however,  he  has  been  build- 
ing a  reputation  here  as  a  legislator  who  does 
his  homework  and  handles  himself  unusually 
well  for  a  freshman.  He  has  introduced  bills 
to  provide  federal  penalties  for  misuse  ol 
credit  cards,  to  provide  assistance  for  local 
police  training  and  to  improve  the  nation's 
airports — to  name  a  few. 

A  freshman's  legislation  has,  of  course,  al- 
most no  chnnce  of  passing  in  a  seniority- 
niinded  Hoiis?.  But  when  it  is  well  drawn  and 
sensible.  It  impresses  the  elders  and  thus  can 
help  a  new  man  in  the  future. 

One  man  says  of  Galifianakis'  credit-card 
bill:  "A  lot  of  guys  spend  years  here  without 
introducing  something  as  timely,  and  neces- 
sary and  well  conceived  as  that."  (Hearings 
may  be  held  on  the  bill  next  year  > 

WELL    PREPARED 

Galifianakis  came  here  with  manv  of  the 
skills  he  needed.  During  three  terms  in  the 
N.C  General  Assembly,  he  learned  how  the 
legislative  process  works,  how  the  necessary- 
art  of  compromise  Is  practiced  and  how  one 
disagrees  without  being  disagreeable 

He  had  also  learned  to  tolerate  the  senior- 
ity system  and  be  patient — qualities  that 
helped  sustain  him  when  he  became,  as  the 
Junior  member  of  Rep,  'Wright  Patmans 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
last  man  to  speak  or  to  be  spoken  to. 

More  Important.  thou:;h.  Galifianakis  knows 
how  to  "get  along"  In  Washington,  partly 
from  his  instinctive  friendliness  and  partly 
from  his  knowledge  of  how  the  system  works. 
Both  admirers  and  detractors  concede  that 
"he  certainly  knows  a  lot  of  people," 

The  name  helps,  of  course,  Just  as  It  did 
In  his  campaign.  So  does  his  sense  of  humor. 
But  Galifianakis  also  has  a  knack  for  making 
himself  known  where  It  counts. 

A  Capitol  Hill  staflfer  who  has  been  here 
several  sessions  remembers  attending  a  re- 
ception last  January,  a  few  weeks  after  Gali- 
fianakis arrived; 


"Everybody  in  the  room  seemed  to  know 
Congressman  Nick.  .  .  .  They  hadn't  quite 
mastered  the  whole  name  then.  .  .  .  But 
they  all  knew  him,  from  the  senators  to  the 
kitchen  help.  They  were  ev-en  asking  him 
,ibout  his  mother's  Greek  pastries.  I'll  have  to 
adnilt  I  didn't  know  half  as  many  of  those 
people  " 

GOOD    CONNECTIONS 

Galifianakis  has  demonstrated  on  several 
occasions  that  he  has  good  connections  for  a 
fresliman. 

When  racial  trouble  erupted  in  Durham 
last  summer,  he  arranged  for  Mayor  Wense 
Grabarek  to  discuss  problems  here  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Sargent  Shrlver  and  a 
room  full  of  various  agency  officials.  For 
weeks  afterwards,  officials  were  making  spe- 
cial trips  to  Durliam  Rarely  does  a  fresh- 
man congressman  get  this  kind  of  service. 

But  G.Tliflanalcis,  young  and  eager,  has  the 
earmarks  of  .i  comer  here,  and  has  found 
m.iny  willing  to  help  him.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
for  one,  ha.s  taken  a  liking  to  Galifianakis 
and  has  invited  him  to  work  Jointly  on  some 
projects — including  the  bill  on  federal  em- 
ployes' privacy  right.s,  which  nalliianakls 
will  manage  in  the  House. 

To  take  advantage  of  all  this,  however,  he 
will  have  to  weather  another  year  and  win 
re-e!ecti».n  in  a  new  district.  That  may  not 
be  easy 

Now  that  Gardner  is  apparently  out  of  the 
congressional  picture,  Galifianakis  may  find 
he  h;is  primary  opposition — perhaps  from 
someone  championing  the  liberals  and  mod- 
erates Congressman  Nick  has  disappointed. 
Beyond  that  lies  a  tough  battle  with  the 
Republicans,  in  a  presidential  year,  probably 
against  Fred  Steele  of  Durham  (his  surpris- 
ingly strong  .)pponent  In   1968). 

Despite  his  frustrations.  Galifianakis  seems 
eager  to  run  again  and  to  defend  his  record. 
"I  think  I  can  be  an  effective  member  here." 
he  says,  "and  I  think  I'm  ready.  I  want  to 
ttet  into  the  arena  now,'" 


EQUAL  TELEVISION  TIME  FOR  PO- 
LITICAL ACTrVITIES  COVERAGE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  noted  w'th  particular  interest  a  recent 
plea  from  the  ma.ior  television  networks 
that  the  equal  time  pro\'islons  of  their 
coverage  of  political  activities  be 
waived  in  this  election  year. 

I  support  this  position  and  call  upon 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  do  just  that. 

My  main  reason  for  calling  for  this 
action  is  because  I  feel  it  would  result 
in  a  return  to  basic  issues  as  the  main 
theme  of  political  debate  instead  of  the 
present  theme — conflicting  personalities. 

I  doubt  if  any  period  In  political  hls; 
tory  can  match  the  dramatic  happen- 
ings which  have  occurred  In  this  Nation 
during  the  past  several  weeks. 

Beginning  with  the  withdrawal  of  Gov. 
George  Romney  from  the  Republican 
pi'esidential  campaign,  followed  by  the 
surprise  showing  of  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  the  refusal  to  run  by  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  entry  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  finally  the  Sunday 
evening  statement  by  President  Johnson, 
this  has  truly  been  a  banner  year  for 
political  surprises. 

Because  no  man  could  have  predicted 
these  events,  and  because  no  man  can 
say  there  will  not  be  more  equally  sur- 
prising events  yet  to  occur,  I  feel  It  Is 
important  that  we  take  steps  now  to 
clear  the  political  smoke  from  the  na- 
tional scene. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  many  of  the 
events  which  I  have  mentioned  have 
been  the  result  of  personality  clashes 
rather  than  the  result  of  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  political  Issues  and  posi- 
tions of  those  Involved.  Nearly  all  of  the 
campaign  oratory  so  far  has  centered  on 
personalities.  Little  has  dealt  with  the 
important  Issues  that  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion. 

The  single  act  which  has  done  more 
to  alter  the  political  picture  this  year 
was  the  personal  sacrifice  made  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  His  withdrawal,  I  be- 
lieve, was  sincerely  aimed  at  avoiding 
the  divisive,  bitter  personality  debates 
which  had  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  that  he  has  done  this,  the  addi- 
tional step  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  waive  their  equal 
time  provisions  for  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  is  necessary  so  that  the  ma- 
jor television  networks  can  provide  time 
for  meaningful  debate  by  the  major  can- 
didates on  the  Important  Issues, 

This  I  feel  will  do  a  great  deal  to  keep 
personalities  out  of  the  campaign,  both 
within  political  parties  and  between  po- 
litical parties. 

I  would  also  hope  that  convention  del- 
egates in  nonprlmary  States  would  main- 
tain an  open  mind  and  wait  for  some  of 
this  debate  before  choosing  sides  on  the 
basis  of  the  personality  contests  which 
have  so  far  marked  the  campaign.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  other  candidates  will  now 
be  entering  both  party  races,  and  they 
should  be  heard. 

The  American  voter  deserves  to  hear 
this  debate  on  the  Issues.  He  deserves 
the  right  to  know  where  a  man  stands 
and  what  he  is  for,  not  merely  what  he 
is  against.  The  voter  has  the  richt  to 
compare  the  positions  of  the  candidates 
,and  then  make  a  meaninErful  choice 
based  on  the  candidate's  position  on 
the  Issues  before  him, 

I  strongly  believe  that  every  candidate 
would  welcome  such  a  move  so  us.  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  American  voters  why  he 
feels  he  deserves  their  support. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.ANT  Legisl.mive  Clerk. 
Calendar  No,  995.  H.R.  15414,  an  act  to 
continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates 
on  communication  services  and  on  auto- 
mobiles and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
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to  the  proposed  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  substitute 
insert  the  following  new  section; 
'"•SEC    -   Section  201, g)   of  the  Social  Sec- 
uritv   Amendments   of    1967    is   amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

P-^^fg^^lV  „  statute  of  a  State  prevents  it 
from  complying  with  the  ^'^'•"'^^'^^"J^  "^ 
cluisen)  ol  .section  40'2la)  ( 15nB)  of  the 
social  Securitv  .^ct.  insofar  as  such  clause 
7i,  relates  to"  family  planning  services  tor 
•nirposes  of  implementing  clause  (ID  "\^e<'- 
lion  402(aMl5)(A)  ol  such  Act,  on  July  1, 
1968  ^uch  clause  (I)  relating  to  such  serv- 
ices tor  .uch  purposes  shall  with  respect  to 
,uch  State  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
,he  fourth  month  beginning  after  the  ad- 
tournment  of  stich  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  begins  after  April  i, 
1968. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  >'ield  myself 

5  minutes. 

Mr  Pre-^ident,  when  the  Congress  en- 
icted  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  we  included  a  requirement  that  "m 
ill  appropriate  cases  family  planning 
services  are  offered"  to  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children.  This 
requirement  was  one  element  in  the  at- 
tack on  increasing  illegitimacy  which 
was  central  to  last  year's  welfare  amend- 

*Tion,ts 

We  did  not  realize  at  the  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  State  laws  in  at  least  two 
States  prevent  these  States  from  offering 
f  amilv  planning  services  to  assistance  re- 
cipients. The  amendment  I  am  offering 
aow  would  allow  these  States  one  addi- 
tional legislative  session  to  revise  then 
laws  so  that  they  could  meet  the  family 
planning  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curitv Amendments  of  1967. 

This  amendment  is  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  help  meet  this  problem.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  it.  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  amendments  seeking  to  modify 
the  social  .security  and  welfare  laws  in 
this  bill  already,  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  5hould  be  any  objection  to  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr  Wil- 
liams 1.  and  as  I  understand,  he  has  no 
objection,  and  I  know  of  no  one  else  who 
has  any  objection, 
Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr,  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing' the  risht  to  object.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  s'hall  object,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  this  amendment  applies  to  only 

two  States,  .^  ^  ■ 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  CARLSON.  And  is  it  correct  that 
this  is  to  correct  a  fault  of  our  own 
in  writing  the  legislation  last  year,  in 
that  ne  did  not  give  those  States  enough 

time'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Neither  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  nor  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  an  expert  on  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin.  That  being  the 
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case  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  the 
information  available  to  us.  Now  we  are 
advised  that  those  two  States  need  more 
time  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  we 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  would 
be  no  objection,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  have  any 
objection  to  it.  ,,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  lime 

yielded  back?  .  .^  u„„i. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  __    ^,,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
liaving  been  vielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  amendment  be  added  to 
the  bill,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 

itself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be 

st  tiled 

'    The"    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther readinu  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 

"^The"*  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

Record.  ,         ■   *  j 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

on  page  22.  line  12,  strike  out  all  through 
line  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  ti;.ereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

•If)    Effective  Date.— 

•il)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  applv  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beeinning  after  December  31,  1967. 

•  ,2)  Special  rule  for  payment  of  estimated 
tax  bv  corporation  due  on  April  15,  1968.— 
Notwi'thstanding  any  provision  of  the  n- 
lernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  if  and  to  the 
extent  any  payment  of  estimated  tax  re- 
cjuired  of  anv  corporation  on  April  15.  19b8 

without  regard  to  the  application  of  thi., 
nrovlMon.,  is  attributable  to  the  enactment 
of  this  AC  such  payment  shall  be  due.  and 
for  all  purposes  of  such  Internal  Revenue 
Code  -^hall  be  deemed  to  be  due,  at  such  time 
not  later  than  30  days  after  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe." 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident mv  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
package  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
urv  Department. 

Under  the  bill  corporations  are  to  be 
required  to  take  into  account,  in  making 
their  April  15  estimated  income-tax  pay- 
ment the  increase  In  the  amount  of  the 
payment  due  as  a  result  of  the  enactnient 
of  this  bill.  The  amendment  Provides 
that  to  the  extent  of  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  tax  payment  re- 
quired of  corporations,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe  a  date  not 


lat«r  than  30  days  after  April  15,  for  Uie 
corporation  to  make  the  payment.  This 
additional  time  period  gives  the  Treasury 
Department  time  to  send  out  deposit 
forms  and  instruction  booklets  advising 
corporations  how  to  compute  the  In- 
crease in  the  estimated  lax  payment  re- 
quiicd  by  enactment  of  provisions  in  the 

pending  bill.  , 

The  Treasurv  DeparimeiU  requested 
this  provision  because  it  did  not  think  it 
would  have  quite  enough  time,  since 
April  15  is  so  clo.se. 

I  understand  that  there  i.s  no  ob.iectijn 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loul.siana.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  obicction  to  the  amendment 
at  all  It  would  .seem  to  me  that  at  .some 
particular  point  we  ought  to  make  .some 
effort  to  obtain  the  presence  of  more 
Senators  on  the  floor.  ,    .   ^      m 

With  the  understanding  that  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  would  like  to  u.se  my 
rime  to  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 

objection.  „  „,       ,    • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
.swered  to  their  names: 

I  No.  95  Leg  1 
Aiken  GrifBn  Mor.se 

Ailott  Hansen  Mortoi. 

Miderson  Harris  Moss 

n.^X\ln  Hatfield  Muskle 

"hots  Hickenlooper      Nfl^on 

j^^;,!,,r  ir.ouve  iv^rson 

i^vrd  Va  Jordan,  Idaho     Prouty 

Ch-i'ch  Mai--i;\ison  orott 

Cooner  Mansfield  Spons 

cooper  Mrr.pe  Ta  madae 

nSn  Mo^dl.e  Williams^  Del. 

ElSr  Monror.ey  Voun..  Ohio 

Gore  Montoya 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  :in- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Pf^nn^yl- 
vania  I  Mr.  ClarkI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr,  LongI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr,  YarborouchI  are 
ab.sent  on  official  business.  .      .     ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fiom 
North  Carolina  Mr.  JordanI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  KENNED^  . 
the  senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr  PASTOREl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI  are  necessarily 

absent.  ,.  „.    ,.  . 

Mr    KUCHEL.  I   announce  that   the 

senator  from  Tennessee  '^^r^.^*^"^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Ben- 
NETTl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
BREWSTER  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 

^"^M^LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed   to   request   the   attendance   of 

^'?he   ^PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 

treant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

the  Senate. 
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After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Bayh 
Bible 
Broolie 

Cannon 

Caee 

Cunis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hiuska 

Jackson 


Murphy 

PeU 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennis 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Symington 

McClellan  Thurmond 

McGovem  Tower 

Mclntyre  Tjdlngs 

Metcalf  Williams,  N  J. 

Miller  Voting.  N  Dak. 
Mundt 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
lum  is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me 
1  minute?  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  moment  we  are  talking  about  a 
perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

There  ts-  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  urge  its  adoption. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  oi  my 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  one- 
half  hour  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  !Mr.  ProxmireI.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  recognized  for  one- 
half  hour,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  boh  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

THE    '=M.\THERS-W!I.I.I.AM'^     St'BS'ITrTE     SHOtnO 
BE    DEFEATED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  most  sisnificant  and 
far-reaching  economic  legislation  of 
1968. 

This  is  the  Smathers-Williams  amend- 
ment. 

This  proposal  can  and  I  am  convinced 
will  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  out  ol  work. 

It  can  and  will  slow  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  to  a  slow  motion  crawl. 

It  can  and  will  worsen  our  balance  of 
payments  and  increase  our  gold  outflow. 

It  could  lead  to  a  recession. 

It  could  start  a  worldwide  economic 
slowdown  that  would  enfeeble  all  the 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

And  it  will  accomplish  none  of  its  aims. 

It  will  not  significantly  slow  inflation. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  in- 
flation Is  excessive  cost,  especially  a  rise 
in  wage  costs  that  greatly  exceeds  pro- 
ductivity. 

This  proposal  will  aggravate  that  in- 
crease in  cost  pressure  against  prices,  be- 
cause taxes  are  a  cost. 


Advocates  of  the  amendment  contend 
that  the  proposal  will  slow  inflation  by 
reducing  demand,  and  Indeed  it  will.  But 
demand  for  most  products  in  this  Nation 
is  deficient  right  now.  The  further  reduc- 
tion in  demand  accomplished  by  this  bill 
will  not  reduce  food  prices  or  rents  or 
automobile  prices.  Demand  is  not  pulling 
prices  up.  Costs  are  pushing  them  up  and 
this  bill  will  increase  those  cost  pressures. 

But  advocates  say — well  you  have  to  be 
responsible.  They  say — you  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  increase  revenues  so  we 
can  reduce  the  deficit. 

But  this  proposal  will  not  reduce  the 
deficit  significantly,  for  the  very  reason 
the  1964  tax  cut,  I  repeat  tax  cut.  that  is 
tax  reduction,  did  in  fact  increase  reve- 
nues. That  tax  cut  increased  revenues  by 
stimulating  the  economy,  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  working,  so  that  even 
with  lower  rates,  revenues  increased. 

But  thiS  amendment  will  do  just 
exactly  the  reverse,  it  will  reduce  jobs — 
and  that  is  not  simply  my  a.ssertion,  it 
:.^  agreed  to  by  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Don 
Ackley  who  has  indicated  that  it  would 
eliminate  300.000  jobs  and.  if  combined 
with  .spending  reduction.^-.,  would  elim- 
inate over  half  a  million  jobs  according 
to  the  estimates,  which  e.stimates  I  think 
are  very  ccmservative. 

It  will  diminish  income — .\s  I  will 
show.  And  in  doing  .o  the  tax  will  raise 
little  or  no  revenue.  It  may  in  fact  actu- 
allv  lose  revenue.  So  it  is  not  the  rerpon- 
.sibie  amendment  that  those  wlio  arcue 
for  it  assert. 

Nov.  Mr.  President,  whether  or  not 
these  .sad  niedictions  come  true  depends 
of  course  on  our  analvsis  of  the  economy. 

In  a  booming,  burst  In'z,  zooming  econ- 
omy a  tax  increase  is  the  ri.eht  medicine 
to  stop  inflationary  pressures. 

If  suppniters  of  this  amrnrtm.ent  can 
.show  that  we  have  a  booming,  zoomin?; 
economy,  they  .should  have  their  amend- 
ment. 

Ill  a  sa.gpiuEf  economy  that  fivids  its 
le.-ources  ;c"l"  and  unused,  that  ,same  tax 
increase  will  slow  U  down  further,  and 
very  possibly  diminish  revenues. 

Now,  I  ai  not  arcue  that  this  ccor.omy 
i.s  .sagging  or  laegins.  not  nov,"  it  is  no''. 
But  pjss  this  amendment.  And  it  will  be. 

What  kind  of  economy  do  v.e  face  for 
the  rest  of  this  year? 

It  is  mixed.  Prices  are  rising.  But  our 
factories  are  15  percent  idle. 

TEFENSE     EXPE.NCITl'F.ES     OE     MAN"\OEABLE     PRO- 
PORTION    WITHOUT    SfRCJl.ARGE 

We  cannot  undo  by  a  .surtax  the  infla- 
tionar>-  pres.=ures  that  were  initiated  by 
a  bulge  in  d-^fense  spending  begun  al- 
most 3  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  foresee  no  letup  in  defense  ex- 
penditures and  indeed  some  further 
moderate  buildup  is  projected.  The  tre- 
mendous buildup  in  defense  expenditures 
which  bCd'an  in  mid- 1965  and  lasted  un- 
til mid- 1967  .i;enevated  inflationary  pres- 
sures which  are  still  reverberating 
throughout  the  economy.  However,  the 
recpnt  pace  of  the  buildup. is  far  more 
moderate  and  can  be  accommodated  by 
a  careful  reordering  of  our  priorities  in 
Government  spending,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  total  level  of  Government  expendi- 
tures. 


The  March  issue  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's "Selected  Economic  Indica- 
tors" shows  February  military  prime 
contracts  to  be  lower  than  in  December 
of  1967  and  more  than  10  percent  below 
the  level  of  February  1967,  Manpower  re- 
sources used  by  the  Defense  Department 
have  been  relatively  stable  during  the 
last  year,  at  approximately  3.4  million 
men  in  the  military,  and  1.3  million  civil- 
ians. This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
period  from  the  first  quarter  of  1966  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1967  when  military 
strength  increased  by  400,000  men  or 
roughly  10  percent. 

The  Federal  budget  shows  that  ex- 
penditures on  national  defense  increased 
15  percent  from  fiscal  1965  to  fiscal  1966; 
23  percent  from  1966  to  1967;  but  then 
decelerated  to  a  rise  of  9  percent  for 
1968  and  to  an  estimated  4.3  percent  in 
fiscal  1969. 

The  inflationary  consequences  of  the 
rapid  expansion  in  defense  .'^pending 
from  mid-1965  to  mid- 1967  are  still  ver>' 
e\1dent.  The  consumer  price  index  for 
February  v;as  0.3  percent  above  Janu- 
ary, and  3.7  percent  above  the  level  in 
February  1967.  The  wholesale  price  index 
also  advanced  in  February'  to  a  level  0.7 
percent  above  January  and  1.9  percent 
above  February  1967.  Preliminary  data 
for  March  point  to  a  further  advance  of 
0,5  percent  in  wholesale  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economy  i.s  ..p 
erating  with  substantial  excess  capacity 
C.-^pacify  utilization  m  manufacturing  i-; 
less  than  85  percent,  and  the  average 
weekly  hours  of  work  in  manufacturing 
Ls  substantially  less  fhan  in  196.5  and 
1965.  The  latest  survey  of  anticipatpd  px- 
penditures  for  plant  and  equipment  in- 
dicates that  busine.^smen  are  scheduhna 
only  moderate  increases  in  outlay;--  in 
both  halves  of  1968.  If  these  anticipa- 
tions materialize,  current  dollar  oirlays 
for  the  full  year  will  be  6  percent  hl'-.iher 
than  in  1967  and  con.-^tant  dollar  outlp.y- 
will  be  up  only  .slightly. 

The  recent  inflation,  then,  .■■'tems  lioir 
the  bulge  in  defence  spending  -.vi^ich  ha-' 
leveled  off,  from  a  reasonable  but  not  '-y 
cessive  level  of  aggregate  demar.r:  am 
from  anticipatorv  expectation.-,  about  th" 
future.  Thus,  it  .--eem.-,  clear  fi-.-t  that 
there  is  no  overall  excc.-sive  demand  at 
th--  pre.ent  time,  and  .'^econd.  that  the 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  is  too  hish. 
and  is  geneiatlng  inllationary  expecta- 
tions and  creating  difficulties  in  financial 
markets.  I  believe  that  a  sufficient  reduc- 
tion !n  Government  expenditures  can  be 
attained  through  the  elimination  of  non- 
essential Government  spending  and  the 
postponement  of  certain  types  of  Go\- 
crnment  expenditures.  These  reductions 
in  expenditures  will  necessitate  a  care- 
ful assessment  of  our  national  orio'  ities. 
It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  c.vr'--;^.dl- 
tures  for  the  development  of  human  re- 
sourc'es,  particularly  in  the  present  con- 
text, should  have  a  hl:;her  priority  than 
expenditures  in  such  areas  as  space,  the 
supersonic  transport,  and  public  works 
projects. 

I  &:-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
March  "Selected  Economic  Indicators." 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defer.se  and 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed 
at  thl.3  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Listed  below  are  some  comparatively  recent 
developments  in  major  leading  economic  In- 
dicators from  Business  Cycle  Developments^ 
The  numbered  Items  match  the  numbered 
series  on  pages  33-37  of  that  document: 

1  Average  workweek:  up  half  an  hour  in 
February  to  40.7  hours— the  same  as  m 
December  1967  and  below  the  1965-66  levels. 
,3  Value  of  manufacturers'  new  orders, 
durable  goods  Industries:  up  slightly  in 
February  compared  to  January,  but  below 
•he  December  level. 

10  Contracts  and  orders  for  plant  and 
.qulpment:  down  slightly  from  January  to 
February  and  the  lowest  since  May  1967. 

'9    Index    of    new    private    housing    units 

iKhorlzed   by   local   building   permits:    very 

•  .ree    rise    of    more    than    20    percent    from 

January     to    February,    after    faltering     In 

January. 

il  Change  In  book  value  of  manufacturing 
;nd  trade  inventories,  total:  accumulation 
a,  an  annual  rate  of  $104  billion  In  Janu- 
..rv— a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  for  Novem- 
ber .ind  December,  but  far  above  the  Febru- 
rv-Octcber  period  In  1967 

■3  index  of  industrial  materials  prices 
n'r-sitlve  commodity  priresi:  up  0.6  per- 
,-n:  from  februarv  to  March.  This  Index 
edined   during   the   early   and   middle   part 

•  1967    until    October,    and    then    increa-sed 

•  J  5  percent  from  October  to  March. 

'9  Index  of  stock  prices.  500  common 
...cks:  declined  in  March  to  the  lowest  level 
■lice  P>bruarv  ir67 

■6  CcTporate  profits  after  taxes,  lourth 
Murter:    up  sharply   :rom   -.he  3rd   quarter 

SHIPMENTS 


Linaf''ij5teil 

rsbfu-'ty      ianuaty 
1968'  .968 • 


and  slightly  higher  than  the  P/evlo"«  P^'^^' 
achieved  in  the  3rd  quarter  of   1966 

17  Ratio,  price  to  unit  labor  cost  index. 
manufacturing:  down  more  than  1  percent 
irom  January  to  February  and  the  lowest 
level  in  recent  years.  ,„,,„„„» 

113  Net  changes  in  constimer  installment 
debt-  the  Increases  from  November  through 
January  were  higher  than  those  occurring 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  1967. 

Feprvary  Factory  Orders  Rose  0.2  Percent 

FROM  jANfARYS— FaILVRE  To  OFFSET  4.1 
Fr.FCr.NT  PtVNGE  IN  PRIOR  MONTH'S  BOOK- 
INGS   Disappoints    U.S.    Officials— L.ag    in 

D-.RABLE  CiOOnS  NOTFU 

Washington.— New  factory  orders  In  Feb- 
ru.irv  recovered  only  fractionally  from  the 
sharp  drop  of  the  previous  month,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said,  causing  further 
nr^iTV  r.mong  Government  offlclnls  who  earlier 
had  'crecast  strong  lirst  half  output. 

^,H  season;Ulv  adjusted  $7,714,000,000.  new 
orders  ;n  February  edged  up  0.2'.  from  wn 
upward-revised  $47.628  000.000  In  January. 
■,vhen  the  orders  inflow  had  plummeted  4.1  . 
•There's  nothing  very  exciting"  about  the 
latest  report    a  C70vernment  analyst  gloomily 

(bserved. 

To  i.  large  extent  February  new  orders  were 
held  down  bv  a  less-than-expected  rise  in 
dur  Me  -oods  orders  A  mid-March  Govern- 
•.lent  estimate  put  the  rise  In  February  dur- 
Volps  orders  .U  15'  ,  but  yesterday's  report 
.hewed  onlv  a  0  2'  increase,  to  »n/:^]usted 
-24  817  000  OO'i  ironi  January  s  ■«-24.  ,71.000,- 
udo  ■■'=ienlfic'ir.T  increases  m  bookings  for 
.teel-^lili  products  and  electrical  machinery 
•nore  than  oft  set  ,.  .^ub'^tantlal  decrease  in 
i^electric'-.l    marhinorv    and    the    moderate 


decreases  In  other  durable  goods  InduBtrles." 

the  department  said.  

orders  for  steel-mlU  product*  advanced 
*262  000,000  in  February  to  an  adjusted  S-!.- 
584  000  000  as  tisers  prepared  for  a  feared 
steel  strike.  Electrical-machinery  ordering 
ro.e  $19.-S.000.000  to  $3,530,000,000.  Orders  for 
Mmelectrlral  machinery  skidded  $233,000,000 
to  $3  574,000,000  In  February. 

Bookings  of  the  "defense-orlent.ed"  croup, 
which  dropped  ^642.000.000  in  January^ rose 
H06  000.000  in  February  to  93,737,000.00) 
This  category  Includes  both  clvlUan  and  mili- 
tary business  of  aerospace,  communications 
i,nd  ordnance  companies,  but  omits  military 
work  bv  other  businesses. 

New  orders  for  nondurable  goods  also  edged 
up  02  ;  in  February  to  an  adjusted  SZ...- 
H97  000.n00 

The  backlog  of  orders  rose  J234.000,000  to 
an  adUisted  *82.602  000.000.  Inventorle.s  also 
•idvanced  and  manufacturers'  shipments  fell 
"■^Harnlv  As  a  result,  stocks  equaled  a  .^ea.son- 
;,Uv  adjusted  1  75  months'  sales  In  February, 
up"  from  January's  172  months  but  tral.lng 
the  1  81  months  of  February  1967. 

•Moderate  declines"  In  dehverles  of  most 
maior  !ndu?trv  trroups  contributed  sub.'ctan- 
•i'lliv  to  the  22'  decrease  In  durable  goods 
.hipment.s  to  an  adiusted  $24  667.000.000,  the 
department  .aid  Deliveries  of  i.ondurab.e 
coods  slipped  0  4'  to  ^22  «12,000.000 
■  The  tdtal  backlog  at  all  lactones  .,n  Feb 
•>8  lose  -o  .'.82  8fi2  000  000  from  $82,571,000,000 
a  m'.nth  earlier,  reflecting  pains  in  most  dur- 
.ble-good.'^  industries 

Here  1-^  the  Census  Bureau.'-  monthly  tabu- 
i-uion  of  manufacturers'  shipments,  inven- 
tories, new  ..rders  and  r.i.I/.l.'d  orders  .  m  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  1  : 


Jei'cnaily  adiusted 


MA  URDIRS 


Unad  lusted 


Seasonally  ad)U>if  <1 


Fetiaiarv 
.968' 


J,iiiiiaiv 
1968- 


Fehrulty 
:967 


I  niEnulactunnp.. 

r^urable  Roods 

■.oaduiable  goods. 


I  ;  anulactuiing.- 

Durable  goods 

'iondu'able  goods. 


J4,598        ^^,977 

48.  :83 

23.062        23,335 
21.536        21,64? 

25.068 
:3, 197 

irWfJTORIlS 

79,623       82,543 

83. 3C2 

a  \ii  47.479    All  riianutactunng- 


februaty 
1968  1 


44.595 


Janusiy 
1968  ■ 


Febiuaiy 
1968' 


laiiuaty 
1968; 


Ffbiuaiy 
1967 


45,757        48.502        47.628         47.714 


25.227 

22.906 


24.667 

22  812 


Dutablp  foods     .    - 
•<or\c)uiable  goods  . 


23.il  7 
21.278 


24.107 
21,6^0 


25.583 
23.319 


24.771 
22. 857 


24.1117 
22.897 


UNFILLED  ORDfRS 


62,571  ;2.E62    All  manutactuting. . 


51.274 
28,249 


53.527 
29,C16 


H.  2SG 
29.022 


53,742 
28.829 


'.4,070 
28, 792 


nutable  goods 
uoiidurable  goods. 


Re;;sed. 


78. 600 

-b.b36 
X  'i64 


82.405   83.026   82.368    ?-'.6C2 


79. 265 

3.140 


79. 763 

2,263 


79.141 
3.227 


79.291 

^311 


i^.pliminary. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

attention  to  the  latest  economic  inai- 
,  nor'^    nom    Business    Cycle    Develop- 
■ents   Tliese  statistics  have  betn  found 
•""o'^t    reliable   in    lorccasting   economic 
..nditions.  I  shall  lead  .several  of  them. 
-The   averasie   workweek:    up   half   an 
•  our  in  February  \o  40.7  hours— the  same 
■  s   ir    December    1967,    and   below   the 
•&65-G6  levels.  It  ir.dicates  that  we  are 
;.eading   for   less   economic    activity   in 
•ne  immediate  future. 
Value  of   manufacturers    new   orders 
■ere  up  very  slightly  in  February  com- 
la'-ed  to  January,  and  were  a  serious 
cisappolntment  for  Government  officials 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
thp  failure  to  offset  4.1  percent  plunges 
-/prior  months'  bookings  in  factory  or- 
ders   disappoints   Government    officials. 
This,  of  course,  indicates  lessened  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Contracts  and  orders  for  plant  and 
,qi:ipment:  down  slightly  from  January 
•0  February  and  the  lowest  since  May 
1967.  This,  too,  is  depressing. 


.dex 


ne'.v   ;;rivate  hou.sing  start.s 


Cl^anae  m  bock  \alue  ol  manufactui- 
n-.g  and  trade  inventories  rs  far  below  a 
^■par  ego.  whicr.  is  depressing  _ 

■  'xhe    index    ■  :     industrial    matenais 

i^rice-^  was  'ap.  , 

The  mdex  of  stock  prices,  icsterdav 
wa>  f-  bip  da.-  for  the  market,  but  in  spue 
of  that,  the  overall  index  measured  over 
•he  pa5t  few  months  is  depressing, 
'  The  ratio  of  price  to  unit  labor  cost 
'ndex  IS  discouraging,  because  prices  are 
dov,-n  sicnificantly  in  relation  to  labor 
costs.  Tills  is  depressing. 

Net  cnanges  In  consumer  installment 
debt  is  expansionary.  . 

Mv  point  is  that  the  signals  are  mixed. 
Prospects  are  very  hard  to  predict,  but 
on  the  basis  of  everytnmg  we  heard  in 
our  committee,  cased  on  weeks  of  hear- 
ings; the  last  half  of  this  year  is  likely 
to  indicate  a  significant  economic  slow- 

\Ve  know  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  rapidly  In  the  first  3  months  of 


i»-i^  vear.  but  we  also  know  there  i:^  every 
indication  that  it  is  .jomg  to  .slow  down 
irom  now  on.  fsperi:3lly  ^-tartini  July  1. 
when  the  tax  increase  liits. 

M'-  President.  I  cannot  vote  lOr  this 
^mendmenl  because  after  siudylr.g  the 
i>-r'idents  Economic  Report,  after  Us- 
•r-nine  for  weeks  to  the  administration's 
expert  witnesses  on  the  economy,  after 
hearing  the  outstandin:!  academic  and 
busine".  and  labor  economists  in  the 
Nation  I  am  convinced  that  a  vote  for 
this  amendment  Is  not  a  vote  for  rc- 
Mjonsibilitv,  it  is  a  vote  for  unemploy- 
ment It  i.s  a  vote  to  stop  America  moving. 
it  is  a  vote  t.o  aggravate  the  problem  in 
ou"  cities.  It  Is  a  vote  to  worsen  our  bai- 
ai-Ze  of  lavmenu  and  our  gold  crisis. 

Now  ail  of  this  may  sUrtle  Senators 
•vho  a-e  no  used  to  hearing  and  reading 
the  exact  opposite.  The  administration 
i^as  been  telling  themselves  and  tching 
the  Concress  and  telling  the  mt^rna- 
ticna'  financial  leaders  and  telling  the 
•,re-s  and  telling  the  business  leador.s 
'hat  v.hat  we  need  is  a  tax  increa.so  to 
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solve  all  of  our  problems.  It  has  been 
telling  that  story  so  long  and  so  steadily 
that  they  have  indeed  created  a  climate — 
an  atmosphere  in  which  this  measure  is 
viewed  as  responsible,  moral,  a  matter 
of  courage  and  rectitude. 

Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
Senators  have  come  to  me  and  said  "Bill, 
your  statistics  are  impressive,  your  argu- 
ments are  sound,  but  the  business  com- 
munity is  now  convinced  that  the  Na- 
tion's only  responsible  action  is  to  in- 
crease taxes.  They  may  be  wrong  but 
they  have  bought  that  notion  and  that 
belief  has  become  a  hard,  tough  piece 
of  reality.  There  comes  a  time,"  they 
say.  "when  you  have  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  psychology,  to  attitude,  to  human 
belief  than  to  the  statistics." 

This  is  the  Informal  argument  and, 
frankly,  if  you  analyze  the  formal  eco- 
nomic arguments  on  this  floor,  such  as 
they  are  for  this  measure,  they  come  to 
the  same  things:  "Forget  the  facts,  take 
It  on  faith." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee— if  I  have  no  other  function — I 
have  tl)e.  responsibility  of  telling  my  col- 
leagues iD  this  body  what  I  think  are  the 
actual  not  the  fanciful,  not  the  psycho- 
logical but  the  actual  consequences  of 
voting  for  this  Smathers-Williams  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  here  they  are: 

The  purpose  of  the  Smathers-Williams 
substitute  amendment  is  to  slow  infla- 
tion, bring  the  budget  closer  to  balance, 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  and  re- 
store confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  will 
not  do  a  single  one  of  these  things.  Not 
one. 

I  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
I  very  strongly  approve  of  the  part  of 
the  Smathers-Williams  amendment 
which  would  reduce  the  President's  pro- 
posed spending  for  the  coming  year.  I 
think  that  is  sound  economically  and  it 
makes  sense  In  terms  of  improving  the 
efficiency  of  Federal  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
add,  on  top  of  the  reduction  in  spending 
included  in  the  Smathers-Williams 
amendment,  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
individuals  and  corporations,  the  entire 
package  will  be  too  much. 

The  risk  that  it  might  slow  down  the 
economy  to  the  point  of  recession  and 
the  certainty  that  it  will  sharply  in- 
crease unemployment  makes  this  pack- 
age unsound  economically. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
established  in  my  previous  argument  on 
the  floor  that  the  surtax  will  directly 
and  clearly  worsen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  aggravate  the  gold  outflow. 
It  will  do  so  by  sharply  diminishing  the 
profitability  of  American  investment. 
The  increase  in  taxes  on  American  cor- 
porations will  dissuade  investors  from 
investing  in  American  corporations  and 
persuade  them  to  invest  their  money  in 
European,  Japanese,  and  other  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

This  is  not  speculation.  It  is  sure  and 
definite.  This  is  a  10-percent  decrease  in 
the  profitability  of  American  corpora- 
tions, and  it  is  sure  to  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  why  Sena- 
tors are  extremely  hesitant  to  accept  a 
generalized  economic  analysis  that  con- 
tends that  this  Smathers-Williams  pack- 


age of  sharp  spending  reduction  and  in- 
creased taxes  may  depress  the  economy. 

Senators,  as  well  as  other  Americans, 
have  read  little  in  the  papers  in  recent 
months  about  our  economy  except  that  it 
is  so  buoyant,  growing  so  rapidly,  that 
the  principal  danger  is  that  we  may 
brealc  into  vei-y  serious  inflation. 

And  the  recent  gold  crisis  aggravated 
these  fears  so  sharply  that  papers  as 
prominent  and  thoughtful  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
withdrew  their  past  opposition  to  the  sur- 
tax and  came  out  in  recent  days  in  favor 
of  imposing  the  surtax. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  reacted 
similarly  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  strong  vote  in  favor  of  the  surtax 
earlier  this  week  when  I  introduced  my 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  surtax  pro- 
posal from  the  Smathers-Williams  pack- 
age. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  before 
Senators  decide  to  cast  their  vote  for  this 
package  they  will  consider  thoughtfully 
the  very  serious  adverse  consequences 
that  might  very  well  develop  if  this  pack- 
age is  put  into  effect. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  this 
combination  of  spending  reduction  and 
sharply  increased  taxes  on  the  economy 
may  sharply  increase  unemployment  and 
significantly  slow  down  economic  growth. 

I  do  not  ask  my  colleagues  to  accept 
my  judgment  on  this.  I  ask  them  to  con- 
sider the  words  of  what  is  an  outstanding 
spokesman  for  business.  Fortune  maga- 
zine, in  the  Business  Roundup  section  of 
the  April  1968  issue  just  published. 

Here  is  what  Fortune  has  written  in 
advance  of  the  recent  Senate  action  to 
reduce  spending  and  increase  taxes: 

The  economy,  which  has  been  headed  for 
some  weakness  In  the  second  half  anyway, 
will  be  weaker  still.  That  will  be  true  If  the 
VS.  puts  up  a  vigorous  new  defense  of  the 
dollar:  It  will  also  be  true  if  the  post-war  ex- 
change system  breaks  down.  The  economic 
consequences  of  these  outcomes  would  differ 
In  Important  respects.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the 
new  clouds  over  the  domestic  business  out- 
look will  not  be  lifted  soon  by  changes  In 
International    financial    arrangements, 

Mr.  President.  Fortune  has  pinpointed 
the  specific  reasons  why  they  expect  the 
economy  to  slow  down  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  These  reasons  should  be 
carefully  considered  when  the  Congress 
is  about  to  vote  on  measures  that  will 
slow  down  the  economy  even  more 
rapidly. 

In  the  first  place.  Fortune  recognizes 
that  because  of  the  balance  of  payment^ 
situation  it  will  be  necessary — oh,  how  we 
wish  it  were  not — for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  tighten  credit  in  this  country  so 
that  interest  rates  will  rise  here  and  keep 
American  capital  invested  here  at  home, 
indeed,  if  possible,  attract  foreign  capital 
to  invest  in  this  country. 

Here  is  the  way  Fortune  puts  It: 

A  tightening  of  credit  would  presumably 
accompany  fiscal  restraint.  The  tightening 
would  of  course  work  to  attract  some  foreign 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Indeed,  a  monetary  program 
potentially  could  do  more  good  than  taxes 
toward  bringing  our  International  payments 
Into  balance,  at  least  on  the  official  settle- 
ments accounting  (which  Is  what  counts  for 
the  gold  problem).  Any  such  course  might 
plausibly  Involve  another  rise  of  half  a  per- 
centage point  or  more  In  the  discount  rate, 
on  top  of  the  one  that  was  voted  by  the 
Federal    Reserve    on    March    14.    This    would 


mean  acceptance  of  unprecedented  new  highs 
In  the  entire  spectrum  of  Intereat  rates, 
which  were  already  almost  back  to  their  past 
1966-67  highs. 

Any  such  heavy  doses  of  monetary  restraint 
would  have  quite  serious  Implications  for  the 
housing  Industry,  which  has  still  not  recov- 
ered from  the  1966  credit  crunch,  and  which 
faced  trouble  getting  mortgage  financing  even 
before  the  gold  crisis.  Whether  any  such 
strong  medicine,  combined  with  higher  taxes 
for  a  controversial  war,  can  be  administered 
In  a  presidential  election  year  Is  a  question 
of  fearful  complexity. 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  that,  of  course, 
was  given  on  Sunday  night  when  the 
President  announced  he  would  not  run. 
The  fact  is,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Increase  in  interest  rates,  which  is  a 
logical  and  understandable  though  very 
regrettable  response  to  the  international 
gold  outflow  and  to  restoring  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  is  going  to  depress  the  econ- 
omy  further.  We  not  only  have  a  $16  bil- 
lion fiscal  package,  with  a  lot  of  drive 
and  potency;  we  also  have  a  monetary 
policy  designed  to  slow  the  economy 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  a  prime  rea- 
son why  many  Senators  will  vote  for 
this  Smathers-Williams  package  is  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  inflation. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
just  Thursday  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics announced  that  consumer  prices 
rose  once  again  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, or  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.6  per- 
cent. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  here  who  does 
not  realize  that  this  rate  of  inflation  is 
unacceptable  and  we  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  slow  it  down. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  prices  even  without  the 
Smathers-Williams  package.  Here  is 
Fortune's  observation  on  the  prospects 
of  inflation: 

In  a  grim  month,  a  small  hope  Is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning.  If  the  U.S.  can  somehow 
get  past  the  present  gold  crisis,  then  before 
long  there  may  be  grounds  for  returning 
world  confidence  In  regard  to  U.S.  prices.  The 
rate  of  price  Increases  has  probably  Just 
passed  Its  peak,  for  several  reasons. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  principal 
reason  why  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
Smathers-Williams  package,  although  I 
enthusiastically  favor  the  reduction  in 
spending,  is  because  it  will  Increase  un- 
employment by  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  loss  In  production  Is 
something  that  this  country  can  never 
recover.  The  waste  in  men  and  idleness 
will  be  a  real  tragedy  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  people 
involved. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask 
Senators  to  accept  the  word  of  one  Demo- 
cratic Senator.  I  ask  them  to  consider 
the  cold,  clear  judgment  of  the  Nation's 
great  spokesman  for  American  business. 
Fortune  magazine.  Here  is  what  Fortune 
magazine  says  about  the  employment 
outlook : 

The  labor  market  Is  not  as  tight  as  It  looks, 
and  It  should  become  looser  In  the  months 
ahead. 

This,  as  I  say,  is  without  any  notion 
that  a  surtax  will  be  passed,  and  that 
we  will  adopt  the  kind  of  spending  re- 
duction we  are  on  our  way  to  adopting. 
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Even  a  decision  to  Increase  the  forces  In 
Viet  Nam  In  a  year  by  206.000^ 

Which   decision  most  of  us  are  now 
convinced  will  not  lake  place— 
the     highest     number     discussed     recently, 
would  still  leave  the  U.S.   labor  market  no 
tlehter  than  It  is  now.  The  more  .ipproprlate 
concern  for  the  coming  year  might  be  un- 
employment. 
Again,  this  is  Fortune  speaking. 
Tliere  are  several   reasons  for  viewing  the 
recent  unemplovment  rates  as  deceptive  The 
number    of    unfilled    Jobs    has    been    pretty 
Meadv   for   a  vear   now.  at   a   level  one-fifth 
below  that  of  the  September  1966  peak.  The 
average  work  week  in  the  private  nonfarm 
economy   has   been  falling  for  over   a   year. 
In    1967    it   was   down    nearly   2    percent   in 
manufacturing;  for  the  entire  private  econ- 
omv  it  was  down  approximately  1  percent 

More  important,  the  recent  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  have  been  unduly  low.  Pro- 
ductivity is  now  turning  up,  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to 
ease  labor-market  pressures. 

Of  course,  when  productivity  turns 
up  it  means  that  each  man  is  producing 
more,  and  therefore  you  need  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

The  productivity  gains  should  help  to  slow 
down  the  extraordinary  growth  of  employ- 
ment The  number  of  nonfarm  Jobs,  which 
was  two  million  higher  in  1967  than  1966. 
vk-s  up  1  600.000  Just  between  last  summer 
ind  this  February;  in  February  alone,  it  was 
UD  550  000.  Some  of  the  employment  gains 
=eem  unsustainable.  The  number  of  govern- 
ment employees  has  been  growing  furiously, 
nd  rose  by  750.000  to  11.600,000  In  1967. 


And  here  is  the  important  point: 
But  over  half  of  that  Increase  was  ac- 
counted for  by  teachers,  and  demand  for 
them  will  slow  down  abruptly  for  two 
reasons.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  federal 
'dd  to  education  will  end  in  the  next  year, 
so  will  the  rapid  rise  of  the  college-age 
population;  the  babies  born  In  1946,  the  first 
year  of  the  great  baby  boom,  are  old  enough 
to  be  graduating  from  college  this  June. 

Demand  for  several  other  kinds  of  em- 
ployees win  also  be  falling  off.  There  are 
now  14  million  service  workers  of  various 
kinds,  and  they  have  been  increasing  by 
600  000  a  year.  But  those  required  by  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  for  ex- 
■  mple  have  been  pretty  much  recruited  by 
row  The  federal  minimum  wage  Increase 
("from  S140  to  $1.60  an  hourK  which  went 
'nto  effect  February  1.  will  Inevitably  depress 
■;he  growth  of  demand  for  workers  In  serv- 
ices generally  and  also  in  trade.  Finally, 
demand  for  Industrial  workers,  which  hit  a 
new  high  recently,  will  ease  In  coming 
months  when  inventories  Uper  off. 

Adjusting  for  all  these  depressants  on  de- 
mand, how  many  additional  employees  will 
be  required  In  the  1968  economy?  Real  G.N.P. 
has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  at  least  4  per- 
cent a   year  lately.   With   productivity   now 
••islne    4  percent  growth  should  create  de- 
mand for  not  more  than  1.300,000  nonfarm 
lobs  in  the  next  year.  Roundup  anticipates 
that  real  G.N.P.  growth  will  slow  down  to  2 
percent   or   less,   and    new   demand   will   be 
limited  to  some  700.000.  most  in  government. 
Supplying  even  the  higher  number  of  em- 
ployees in  1968  should  represent  no  problem, 
in  "the  past  three  years  the  l^bor  force  has 
grown  by  an  annual  average  of  1.400  000    It 
is  expected  to  do  so  again  this  year.  Most  of 
the  gains  will  be  in  the  prime  age  group, 
I.e.,  men  and  women  In  their  twenties  who 
tend  to  be  full-time  employees  vs.  the  rapia 
labor-force  growth  a  few  years  back  of  teen- 
agers, often  part-timers.  j.,.»,„„.  t,^ 
Aside  from  these  prospective  additions  to 
labor-force  supply,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
we  have  been  unaware  of  the  size  of  unat 


might  be  called  -Hidden  unemployment  re- 
servcs'-the  t;roup.  mostly  wum*"n.  teen- 
agers and  elderly  people,  who  move  in  ..nd 
out  of  the  labor  force.  A  recent  study  by  two 
close  students  of  the  subject.  N  J  Simler  and 
Alfred  Telia,  suggests  that  there  were  two 
million  such  people  earlier  in  ihe  1960s  rep- 
resenting on  the  average  some  2  5  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force.  At  the  turn  of  the 
vear  with  unemplovTOent  much  lower,  thi- 
reserve  was  07  percent  but  ttill  lu.d  vmt 
500.000  people  in  it 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  uklssIvc 
shift  in  the  labor  lorce.  Government  pro- 
grams, involving  one  million  trainees  now.  are 
m  effect  turning  out  'extra  workers.  The 
<;harp  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  left  more 
women  free  to  work  And  .'^ome  stiKlent.s  have 
been  drafted,  technically  moving  them  into 
the  total  labor  force.  -nunnntn 

The  armed  forces  grew  by  over  aOO.OOO  in 
1966  but  not  much  in  the  [xist  year.  .'V  major 
buildup  now,  from  the  present  3.500,000  tot..  , 
would  obviously  cau.se  some  disruptlon.s.  with 
many  of  the  jobs  being  v.icated  by  young 
men"  some  of  them  highly  skilled. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  developments, 
such  a  major  growth  is  most  unlikely. 
But  on  balance — 

Fortime  says — 
It   !s   hard   to   foresee  any  circumstances  In 
which  labor  shortages  will  be  a  problem  this 

''^Even  on  the  Administration's  economic 
^oreost,  which  looks  for  real  G.N.P  growth 
of  over  4  percent  for  1968.  the  unemployment 
rate  is  likely  to  be  higher  by  the  ''nci  of  the 
vear  On  Roundups  January  project  on  of 
2  percent,  the  rr.te  could  be  h>gl\e'-,  '"  ,'?^ 
next  year  by  over  0.5  percent.  And  it  could 
rise  by  over  1  percent  should  really  drastic 
measures  be  taken  in  defense  of  the  dollar. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  if  we 
pass  this  package,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  follows  the  policy  it  niust 
follow,  in  view  of  the  international  fi- 
nancial crisis,  we  will  not  grow'  anything 
like  4  percent,  and  that  unemployment  is 
sure  to  increase. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  otner 
arguments  given  by  Fortune  magazine  as 
to  why  they  believe  the  economy  will  slow 
?own  in  the  second  half  of  1968,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
••Business  Roundup"  section  of  the  April 
1968  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  Polnt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  Ro'.ndup 

BrCGED    BY    GOLD 

The  eold  problem  finally  caught  up  with 
•he  U.S  last  month.  In  a  historic  sequence 
of  events  that  will  be  haunting  the  economic 
outlook  for  many  months  to  come.  U.S  ec- 
onomic activity  IS  eolng  to  be  ^dv^ersely 
iffected  in  one  way  or  another.  Only  the  ex 
ent  of  the  difficulties  is  unclear.  The  econ- 
omy, which  had  been  headed  for  some  weak- 
in    the    second    half    anyway,    will    be 


weaker"stlirThaVwUl  be  true  If  the  U^f^^P^ts 
UD  a  vigorous  new  defense  of  the  dollar.  It 
will  also  be  true  if  the  postwar  exchange  sys- 
tem breaks  down.  The  economic  consequences 
of  these  outcomes  would  differ  In  important 
respec'.  But  it  Is  clear  that  the  new  clouds 
over  the  domestic  business  outlook  wll  not 
be  lifted  soon  by  changes  in  International 
financial  arrangements. 

L-s'  month's  decision  by  the  gold-pool  na- 
tioT^s  to  stop  supplying  gold  to  the  free 
markets  was  essentially  an  interim  measure^ 
The  world  gold  fever  would  not  wait  for  a 
real  solution:  the  fever  became  critical  In  the 
week  of  March  11,  when  the  $12-bllllon  US. 


Rold  reserv.-  began  declining  at  two  '^"^  then 
rhree  timfs  last  Decembers  rate  of  >1  billion 
.;  month.  The  new  system  It-seU  may  g  ve 
way  under  the  pressure  of  Increasing  dollar 
cUiim.-^  on  gold  bv  foreign  central  banks  The 
pressure  could  be  relieved  by  de^uIuln^  and 
diminishing  the  role  of  the  dolU^r-  !  e  by 
rr.islng  the  price  of  gold.  An  cventu.U  in- 
crease is  certainly  possible,  but  the  U  b  .-nd 
ether  n.itlons  wish  to  avoid  that  To  a^.'|d 
it  would  require  a  full  solution  to  the  n :ig- 
L'lneUS  balanc.-of-payments  problem  Even 
Vo  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  pmblem  will 
require  some  new  and  painful  programs. 

List  vear  the  deficit  ran  to  about  .f.3  5  bil- 
lion on'both  the  liquidity  and  offlclal-settle- 
inent     bases     The     program     the     President 
announced  at   \ ear-end  was  designed  to  re- 
duce this  year's  deficit  by  $3  billion— actually, 
somewhat   less  after  qualifications  and   ex- 
omption.=    <e.g.,   allowing  capital   to   flow   to 
Canada)    But  even  the  remaining  benefit  of 
the  program  was  beinu  heavily  offset,  .iround 
the  time  of  the  announcement,  by  a  sharp 
narrowing  of  the  U  S    balance-of-trade  bur- 
pUis    from  over  $4  billion  a  year  ago  -o  less 
than  «i2  billion  currently   .see  the  February 
Roundup) .  The  deterioration  was  hlghUehted 
bv  a  .h..oklng  JO  percent  rise  In  thrte  months 
in    merchandise    imp<irt.<:.    from    the    *2<)  5- 
bllUon   rate   i  seasonally  adjusted)    tli.tt   pre- 
vailed over  the  first  ten  months  of  1967  to 
431  8  billion  in  January.  By  then  It  was  clear 
that  on  commercial  account,  after  deducting 
exports  finar.ced  by  government  grants  and 
loans    (eg.   wheat  for  Indial.  the  US.  wa<« 
running  a  deficit  in  Us  foreign  trade    Thus 
the   dollar   was   In   immediate   new   trf^uble. 
which  was  evident  everywhere  but  for  which 
no  redress  has  even  yet  been  announced. 

Despite  the  balance-of-payments  proeram. 
then    we  confront  the  proepect  of  another 
large  US    deficit  lor  1968;  this  year's  deficit. 
In    fact,    is    less    amenable    to    government 
edict-  c  g  .  direct  controls  on  overseas  bank 
loans- because    It    is    deeply    rooted    in    our 
trade  balance  We  may  hope  that  the  balance 
V.1I1  improve  once  business  and  demand  in 
Europe   recover   and   Kennedy   Round    tariff 
cuts  take  effect  there  (on  July  1).  We  can- 
not    however,    repair    our    trade    by    taking 
refuge  in  the  protectionism  now  widely  ad-- 
vocated;  other  nations  could  and  would  re^* 
taliate.  Nor  would  we  gain  enough  from  the 
10  percent  income-tax  surcharge;  by  itself  It 
might  benefit  the  trade  balance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  $1  billion  or  so  per  year,  secre- 
tary   Fowler    testified    last    month    that    he 
"would  welcome  it"  If  Congress  decided  to 
po  further,  even  to  double  the  increase  im- 
plied in  the  surcharge.  Besides  Its  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  balance  Itself,  a  tax  rise  is  widely 
viewed  as  the  "magic"  necessary  to  restore 
world  confidence  in  the  dolhu;  hleher  taxes 
would    be    an    earnest    willingness    of    the 
VS    to  take  whatever  unpleasant   medicine 
It  has  to  in  order  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
dollar  and  the  exchange  system. 

Thus  prospects  for  passivge  of  .-^ome  .orm 
of  the  President's  tax  Increase  seem  Improved. 
ro  get  it  from  Congress,  he  will  evidently 
■leree  to  deep  cuts  in  non-Vletn.am  appro- 
priations A  figure  of  $9  billion  has  been  re- 
ported, which  might  mean  $4  billion  for 
spending  1  e  .  in  fiscal  1969  (bringing  spend- 
ing estimates  back  to  Roundup's  January 
projections).  Meanwhile,  more  troops  for 
Vietnam  means  the  war's  coels  will  be  re- 
vised upward,  perhaps  by  comparable 
..mounts.  The  upshot  of  all  these  revised 
expectations  is  that  the  basic  deficit  In  .he 
federal  budget,  which  had  been  and  was  ex- 
nected  to  continue  running  this  year  at  a 
i-ate  of  some  $14  billion  (In  the  national  In- 
come accounting) ,  will  theoretically  be  wiped 
out  by  the  spring  of  1969.  . 

\  {ightenlng  of  credit  would  presumably 
accompany  fiscal  restraint.  The  tightening 
would  of  "course  work  to  .attract  some  for- 
eien  funds  to  the  U.S.  Indeed,  a  monetary 
program  potentially  could  do  more  cood 
Than  taxes  toward  bringing  our  intern.Uion- 
al  payments  into  balance,  at  least  on  the  of- 
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flclal  settlements  accounting  (which  Is  what 
counts  for  the  gold  problem  i.  Any  such 
course  might  plausibly  Involve  another  rise 
of  half  a  percentage  point  or  more  in  the 
discount  rate,  on  top  of  the  one  that  was 
voted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Marcn  14 
This  would  mean  acceptance  of  unprece- 
dented new  btghs  In  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Interest  rates,  which  were  already  almost 
back  to  their  past  1966-67  highs. 

The  Ped's  program  might  involve  a  major 
credit  crunch,  a  Juggling  of  various  interest 
rates  on  savings,  and  acceptance  of  selective 
credit  controls — for  e.'tainple.  on  consumer 
Installment  buying.  Of  course,  the  Fed  has 
already  moved  sharply  tals  year  toward  a 
slowdown  of  credit  expansion,  working  the 
commercial  banks  into  a  position  where  they 
had  *309  million  of  borrowed  resenes,  the 
largest  since  the  autumn  of  1S>66.  vs.  $250 
million  of  free  reserves  as  recently  as  last 
November,  Just  before  the  British  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound.  Growth  of  the  money 
supply  has  also  been  sharply  slowed. 

Any  such  heavy  doses  of  monetary  re- 
straint would  have  quite  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  housing  industry,  which  has 
still  not  recovered  from  the  1966  crtdit 
crunch,  and  which  faced  trouble  gpttin^; 
mortgage  financing  even  before  the  gold 
crisis.  Whether  any  such  strong  medi- 
cine, .combined  with  higher  taxes  for  a 
Qontro\:frslal  war.  can  be  administered  m  a 
presidential  election  year  Is  .i  question  of 
fearful  complexity.  The  odd.s  on  defl.itionary 
action  to  defend  the  dollar  after  the  elections 
were  surely  good  enough:  but.  before  the 
gold  crisis,  the  chances  of  a  1968  program 
were  remote.  Now  policy  on  the  dollar — as 
on  Vietnam  and  managing  the  urb.m  crisis — 
has  entered  that  peculiarly  cloudy  area  In 
which  the  Interplay  of  logic  and  sentiment 
makes  the  techniques  of  ordinary  prophecy 
seem  futile. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  If  new  tax  and 
credit  curbs  are  someiiow  placed  upon  the 
economy,  they  will  considerably  reinforce 
the  tendencies  toward  softness  that  Round- 
up has  already  noted — tendencies  suggesting 
a  slowdown  In  G.N.P.  growth  and  an  actual 
decline  In  Industrial  production  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  FRB  index  for 
February  held  about  even  with  the  January 
level,  both  figures  being  down  about  half  a 
percent  from  the  Index  high  of  162  In  Decem- 
ber. 

Retail  sales  of  general  merchandise 
strengthened  notably  In  February,  after  some 
months  of  lag,  but  new-car  sales  have  slowed 
down.  Business  plans  suggest  a  6  percent 
rise  in  spending  during  1968  (and  for  all 
1968  over  1967).  according  to  SEC-Com- 
merce  data.  This  Is.  however,  higher  than 
Roundup's  expectation,  which  Is  for  level 
spending:  some  recent  data,  notably  the 
leveling  In  machinery  shipments,  orders,  out- 
put, and  the  actual  decline  in  manufac- 
turers' capital  appropriations,  have  con- 
firmed tills  expectation.  The  data  certainly 
contradict  the  SEC-Commerce  finding  that 
there  was  a  $2-bllllon  rise  last  quarter  In 
the  rate  of  manufacturers'  outlays. 

In  a  grim  month,  a  small  hoj>e  Is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning.  If  the  U.S.  can  somehow 
get  past  the  present  gold  crisis,  then  before 
long  there  may  be  grounds  for  returning 
world  confidence  in  regard  to  U.S.  prices.  The 
rate  of  price  Increases  has  probably  Just 
passed  Its  peak,  for  several  reasons. 

PLENTY  OP  WORKERS 

The  labor  market  Is  not  as  tight  as  It  looks, 
and  It  should  become  looser  In  the  months 
ahead.  Pears  of  a  labor  shortage  have  been 
widespread  among  businessmen,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  vagaries  of  the  unemployment 
rate.  It  fell  sharply  from  4.3  percent  last 
October  to  3.5  percent  In  January,  the  low- 
est level  in  fourteen  years.  In  February  It 
was  still  3.7  percent,  which  happens  also  to 
have  been  the  level  In  the  fall  of  1966 — 
when  many  businessmen  were  In  fact  having 
trouble  filling  Jobs.  Labor-shortage  worries 


have  been  reinforced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
sizable  new  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam But  the  worries  are  misplaced:  even 
a  decision  to  increase  the  forces  In  Vietnam 
in  a  year  by  206.000.  the  highest  number  dis- 
cussed recently,  would  still  leave  the  US. 
labor  market  no  tighter  than  It  Is  now.  The 
ni.ue  appropriate  concern  for  the  coming 
year  might  be  unemployment. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  viewing  the 
recent  unemployment  rates  as  deceptive.  The 
number  of  unfilled  Jobs  has  been  pretty 
steady  for  a  year  now.  at  a  level  one-fifth 
below  that  of  the  September,  1966,  peak.  The 
average  work  week  In  the  private  nonfarm 
economy  has  been  falling  for  over  a  year.  In 
1967  it  was  down  nearly  2  percent  In  manu- 
facturing: for  the  entire  private  economy  It 
wa.s  down  approximately  1  percent. 

More  important,  the  recent  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  have  been  unduly  low. 
ProtUictivity  is  now  turning  up.  and  there 
is  re.ison  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to 
ease  labor-market  pressures.  Private  non- 
f.irm  productivity  rose  rapidly  in  1961-64.  by 
;!.6  percent  a  year  on  the  average:  then  the 
■;.iins  fell  lo  an  average  of  2.6  percent  in 
1965-66:  and  fell  further,  to  less  than  1 
percent,  in  1967.  The  1961-64  gains  were  re- 
;,Ued  mainly  to  r:ipidly  rising  utilization 
rates  in  industry  T!ie  196,5-66  fall-off  was 
related  to  the  staffing  and  start-up  prob- 
lems associated  with  all  the  new  plant  and 
eciuipment  coming  on  stream  in  those  years. 
In  1967  businessmen  had  to  deal  with  both 
lower  uiilizatioa  ri.tes  and  continuing  rap- 
id inst.illation  of  new  f.icilities — the  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds  for  productivity. 
Roundup's  analysis  has  shown  that  changes 
m  utilization  rates  and  installations  pro- 
vide good  clues  to  productivity  performance: 
the  changes  due  in  1968  suggest  that  the 
worst  Is  now  over,  and  productivity  is  turn- 
ing up  It  should  grow  in  1968  by  almost  2.7 
percent — the  figure  that  happens  to  be  the 
.i\erage  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Productiv- 
ity growth  m  tlie  first  qrarter  was  lower — by 
.ibout  half  a  percentage  point — than  Round- 
up's new  econometric  calculations  would  sug- 
gest: but  the  "loss"  should  be  made  up  dur- 
ing the  re^i  oi  tiie  year. 

WHY    DEM.^ND    WILL    F.\LL 

The  productivity  gains  should  help  to  slow 
down  the  extraordinary  growth  of  employ- 
ment. The  number  of  nonfarm  Jobs,  which 
was  two  million  higher  in  1967  than  1966, 
was  up  1.600,000  Just  between  last  summer 
and  this  February:  in  Fe'oruary  alone,  it  was 
up  550.000.  Some  of  the  employment  gains 
seem  unsustainable  The  number  of  govern- 
ment employees  has  been  growing  furiously. 
and  rose  by  750.000.  to  11.600,000.  in  1967. 
But  over  half  of  that  increase  was  accounted 
lor  by  teachers,  and  demand  for  them  will 
jiow  down  abruptlv  for  two  reasons.  The 
recent  rapid  growth  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
•ii  ::  will  end  in  the  ne\:  year,  So  will  the 
:-.tp:d  rise  of  the  ccUege-age  population:  the 
babies  born  In  1946,  the  first  year  of  the 
great  b.iby  boom.  ,cre  old  crotigli  to  be  gra'd- 
uatir.g  from  college  this  June. 

Demand  for  several  other  kinds  of  em- 
ployees will  also  be  falling  off.  There  are  now 
14  m.illion  service  workers  of  various  kinds, 
and  they  have  been  Increasing  by  600.000  a 
year.  But  those  required  by  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  for  example,  have 
been  pretty  much  recruited  by  now.  The 
federal  minimum  wage  increase  (from  S1.40 
to  $1.60  an  hour  i .  which  went  into  effect 
February  1.  will  inevitably  depress  the 
growth  of  demand  for  workers  in  services 
generally  and  also  in  trade.  Finally,  demand 
for  industrial  workers,  which  hit  a  new  high 
recently,  will  ease  In  coming  months  when 
inventories  taper  00". 

Adjusting  for  all  these  depressants  on  de- 
mand, how  many  additional  employees  will 
be  required  In  the  1968  economy?  Real  G.N.P. 
has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  at  least  4  percent 
a  year  lately.  'With  productivity  now  rising,  4 
percent  growth  should  create  demand  for  not 


more  than  1,300,000  nonfarm  Jobs  in  the  next 
year.  Roundup  anticipates  that  real  GNP 
growth  will  slow  down  to  2  percent  or  less 
and  new  demand  will  be  limited  to  some  700  - 
000,  most  in  government. 

Supplying  even  the  higher  number  of  em- 
ployees In  1968  should  represent  no  problem 
In  the  past  three  years  the  laix)r  force  h;« 
grown  by  an  annual  average  of  1,400,000:  ;! 
Is  expected  to  do  so  again  this  year.  Most  •: 
the  gains  will  be  in  the  prime  age  group 
I.e.,  men  and  women  in  their  twenties  wh  i 
tend  to  be  full-time  employees  vs.  the  ra});ci 
labor-force  growth  a  few  years  back  of  teen- 
agers, often  part-timers. 

Aside  from  these  prospective  additions  tj 
labor-force  supply,  it  now  seems  clear  that  we 
have  been  unaware  of  the  size  of  what  mlglr 
be  called  "hidden  unemployment  reserves"  - 
the  group,  mostly  women,  teenagers,  and 
elderly  people,  who  move  in  and  out  of  th- 
labor  force.  A  recent  study  by  two  close  stu- 
dents of  the  subject,  N.  J.  Slmler  and  Alti'  i 
Telia,  suggests  that  there  were  two  millH:; 
such  people  earlier  in  the  1960's,  representiii-.; 
on  the  average  some  2.5  percent  of  the  tot.il 
labor  force.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  with  un- 
employment much  lower,  this  reserve  was  0  t 
percent  but  still  had  over  500.000  people  in  ;• 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  massl\e 
shift  in  the  labor  force.  Government  prci- 
grams,  involving  one  million  trainees  now 
are  in  effect  turning  out  "extra  workers."  The 
sharp  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  left  mort- 
women  free  to  work.  And  some  students  havr- 
been  drafted,  technically  moving  them  int 
the  total  labor  force. 

The  armed  forces  grew  by  over  500,000  in 
1966,  but  not  much  in  the  past  year.  A  majt.- 
buildup  now,  from  the  present  3,500.000  total 
would  obviously  cause  .some  disruptions,  witl. 
many  of  the  jobs  being  vacated  by  youn^; 
men.  some  of  them  highly  skilled.  But  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  hard  to  foresee  any  circumstantei 
in  which  labor  shortages  wiil  be  a  problem 
this  year. 

Even  on  the  Administration's  economic 
forecast,  which  looks  for  real  G.N.P.  growti» 
of  over  4  percent  for  1968,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  likely  to  be  higher  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  On  Roundup's  January  projection  of  2 
percent,  the  rate  could  be  higher  in  the  next 
year  by  over  0.5  percent.  And  it  could  rise  b;.' 
over  1  percent  should  really  drastic  measures 
be  taken  in  defense  of  the  dollar. 

HOUSING    .\T    RISK 

The  question  about  housing  this  year  is  !:■ 
what  extent,  and  hew  soon,  last  year's  gain; 
will  be  undone.  Private  nonfarm  housin^: 
starts  last  year  recovered  sharply  from  the 
effects  of  the  money  crunch  of  1966,  rising- 
from  a  rate  of  only  900,000  at  the  end  o: 
the  year  to  one  more  than  500,000  higher  at 
the  end  of  1967.  But  starts  have  fluctuateu 
wildly  in  recent  months:  they  were  up  ^' 
1.567.000  in  November,  down  to  1,235.000  v.: 
December,  and  back  up  to  1.528.000  In  Febru- 
ary. On  the  average  the  rate  has  recentlv 
been  close  to  the  1,467.000  level  of  1965. 

After  two  years  of  subnormal  building  ac- 
tivity and  falling  vacancy  rates,  it  is  clear 
that  lack  of  demand  for  housing  Is  not  .. 
problem  but  that  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage financing  is  becoming  one.  Fvmds  avail- 
able for  mortgages  have  been  declining;  thi? 
fact  in  itself  would  ensure  a  fall  in  start: 
around  midyear  or  even  sooner. 

Before  the  gold  crisis  last  month,  the  low- 
est projections  for  late  1968  had  stans  at  ;i 
rate  of  around  1,200,000  then.  Roundup  m 
January  expected  the  rate  would  level  ou' 
around  1,400.000 — and  then  begin  to  rise 
in  1969 — on  the  assumption  that  funds  for 
housing  would  loosen  up  after  a  downturn 
in  inventory  buying.  But  the  new  world  crises 
since  January — in  Vietnam  and  the  gold 
markets  of  Europe — will  probably  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  building  later  In  the  year 
and  so  reduce  the  rate  of  starts. 

The  main  immediate  problem  is  the  re- 
newed squeeze  at  the  thrift  institutions.  S 
and  L.  savings  gro'wth  last  year  hit  $11  bil- 
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uon  The  rate  of  inflow  since  last  summer 
h^s  dropped  to  about  half  that  much.  It 
uad  >/een  expected  to  stay  there,  but  now 
Ine  gcL^risi^ias  made  it  likely  that  mflows 

will  diminish.  ,   ,i,„ir 

<     uid  L  s.  however,  used  some  of   the  r 
l.»S-  ".nflows  to  build  up  their  "^""l^/V^P"^ 
,  ,c  -.me  $4  billion  into  government  secur- 
es   o-    repavments    of    advances    from    the 
Fede-  >i  Home  Loan  Banks,  This  year,  how- 
.»r     '-lov    wUl    do    some    reborrowing    and 
tell  nc^  'o    supplement    the    funds    available 
o     mortgage    lending:    any   funds   that    an 
;\,  aMe  can  be  lent.  Indeed,  the  S.  and  L^^ 
will   nrobablv  borrow  very  heavily  from  the 
u'"iSn  t^nks  If  their  own  savings  in.  ows 
\me    ••)    -i   nalt.   For   the    time   being.    the> 
,;^r'u:    have  to  cut  mortgage  lending  very 
-^r     Tne    mutual    savings    banks.    s>'nila i.v 
•ould   sell   off   some   of   the  corporate   bonds 
nTev   accumulated    la-t   year   and   so   main- 
tain their  mortgage  lending. 

Other  traditional  mortgage  lenders,  mean- 

ni''-er  diminution  may  be  expected  u. 
mo' g'Jge  .'vestments  by  individuals,  com- 
mercfal  banks,  and  insurance  companies 

Government  help  for  ^he  mortgage  mar- 
ket which  was  rushed  to  the  rescue  in  the 
1966  c'cd'.t  crunch,  may  be  called  v.pon  .-gal 

lOAft      MthouBh     the     Federal     National 
"^J't^    Ass^ia'tlon    has    about    u.ed    up 
some   special   assistance   funds   appropriated 
'or  1-  bv  congress  m  196G.  it  still  is  coi.ducl- 
L     t       arge?  secondary-market    operation^. 
T le'Presidlnt  has  proposed  to  -nake   these 
romnle-elv    private— which    would    lac.litait 
P,n.      Mvi  own  borrowing  in  order  u.  buy 
morX-  «V   The    President    also    proposes   to 
"ovide     flexible     interest-rate     ceilings     on 
PHA-  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages,  making 
mem   more  atfractlve  to  lenders     and  with 
th°  same  general  idea  m  mmd,  several  east 
ern  states^lre  reconsidering  old   "^"H;  la*s 
that  limit  rates  on  mortgages  and  h»^e    ..c- 
cordlneu-.  made  them  unsalable  recently 

one-third    of    the    builders    reporting    to 
Ponune's  semi-annual  survey  oi  the  indu>- 
uv  expected  money  to  get  still  tighter,  ;  nd 
an   even    larger    proportion    .though    not    a 
malo  itv)   said  that  availability  of  funds  is 
ariad?. affecting   their   ^^"'^^  ^   ^'^^ 
.lew  unit=  this  year.  A  good  many  acknowi 
ed'e       -t  thev  did  better  m  1967  than  they 
haci   expe-ted'  to,    partly   because    mortgage 
ava  1  b'^ines  exceeded  expectations.  But  the 
buUde^-  now  seem  to  be  too  optimistic    .oi^ 
melr   present    plans   would    indicate   a  ^otal 
if  -learlv  1.500,000  starts  for  thi=  \ear     i.e.. 
='iEh-l'  higher  than  recently,  both  for  apart- 
mems  V.nd  for  single-family  homes. 

.ADDING    TO    THE    MARKET 

One  Do<=sible  casualty  of  world  events  will 
b^'-lie    President's    new    housing    program. 
parts  o:  Which  will  be  delayed.  The  program 
called  for  175.000  private  and  75.000  public 
housing  starts  in  fiscal  1969   (and  for  reha- 
bUitJtiL  Of  50,000  units).  Almost  half  these 
new    'inits    are    already    planned   for    under 
exi't  n-  legislation.  However,  there  are   apt 
to  be""elav!  in  the  rest,  partly  because  of  the 
new    f'=c.Vl    pressures.    Actually,    even    aside 
from    these,   the    proposed   legislation   is   so 
-ompi'C   led.  and  it  will  take  so  long  for  Con- 
^res^   f  consider  and  for  the  programs  In- 
voivlnc  private  builders  to  be  implemented, 
that   some   delays  beyond  original   expecta- 
lons   were   likely   anyway.   But  II   Congress 
goes  -long  with  the  President,  all  this  could 
conceivably  add  as  much  as  a  quarter  mll- 
ilon  -'arts  to  the  building  rate  by.  say,  1970. 
Most  of  these  units  might  be  viewed  as  hous- 
ing   that   would    be    unbuilt   under   todays 
market  conditions.  The  additions  are  in  low- 
and    middle-income    groups    barely    able    to 
afford  new  housing  when  Interest  rates  are 


low-and  kept  out  of  the  market  when  rales 
are  at  their  present  high  levels. 

The  r^sine  costs  of  money,  land,  and  con 
structlon     re   now   all   limiting  the  demand 
?or  hot?sUig:  so  is  the  call-up  of  men  by  the 
a°med  forces    which  Inhibits  household  fo  - 
n.rtfon  Tctual  demand  exceeded  new  units 
h  fill   m   1967    i  e.,   the  stock  of   unoccupied 
re"  tal'unfts' imd  unsold  homes  ^^^e^^ 
bv  some  100.000.  In  1968,  even  «»\h  the  ex 
pected  decline  later  in   the  year,   t^lal   .o   - 
ftruction  will  top  last  >ears  figure  '.y^-'J'-'^ 
luOOOO   units  and  may   be  close   to  meeting 
e  kind  oi  demand  that  will  be  encountered 
■  uler   thU  vear's  conditions.  Under  norinal 
CO.  ditlons    fortune     estimates.     P0P"lat  on 
pressures  would  be  pushing  Ihemarke     de- 
mand  toward   a   level  of   two   million    anlt. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee I  feel  I  have  a  duty  to  wai'n  Sena- 
Ss  about  what  I  bdieve  to  be  the  cc»|- 
sequences  of  their  vote  on  what  is  hkelj 
to  be  the  most  far-reachum  and  sign  fi- 
cant  economic  legi.'^lation  belore  the 
Congress  this  year. 

I  fullv  understand  the  desire  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  Dalance  l  e 
budUt.  to  stop  inflation,  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  I  share  their 
determination  enthusiastically. 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  enough  -simplx 
to  "have  an  emotional  feeling  about  mat- 
ters that  have  such  a  deep  and  profound 
Spact  on  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
and  have  such  a  vast  effect  on  tne  growth 
of  this  economy. 

Certainly  the  vote  of  this  body  to  le- 
duc8  expenditures  indicates  its  Prepon- 
derant determination  to  do  exactly  that 
?his  vear,  regardless  of  how  we  act  on  the 
Smathers-Willii^ms    amendment    today 
As  I  sav,  I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  le- 
Jucing'expenses.  and  that  determ^mation 
will  go  into  effect  regardless  of  how  we 
act  on  the  WiUiams-Smathers  amend- 
ment today.  «,„„i 
But  for  the  Senate  to  impo.se  a  fiscal 
policy  on  this  Nation  that  Is  sure  to  in- 
crease unemployment  by  as  much  as  i 
million  persons  within  the  coming  year 
is  an  economic  blunder  that  would  be 
most  foolish  and  it  would  be  based  ven 
largely,  not  on  a  careful  calculation  of 
what  our  economy  needs,  but  on  the  emo- 
tional reaction  to  a  crisis  which  can  be 
met  far  more  effectively  if  we  arc  prudent 
urd  careful  about  our  fiscal  policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Smathers- 
Williams  package  will  increase  unem- 
•,lovment  without  reducing'  the  deficit.  I 
say  this  because  if  the  economy  is  de- 
nrr-ssed,  if  income  is  reduced,  if  jobs  ai^ 
chminatcd.  revenue  will  drop  even  though 
tax  rates  are  higher.  . 

I  .soy  this  because,  as  Fortime  magazine 
expresses  it  so  well,  it  is  very  possib  e 
that  the  inflationary  forces  at  work  n 
the  economy  are  already  beginnnm  to 
diminish  and  that  with  both  manpower 
and  factorv  capacity  already  exceedm,; 
demand,  there  is  no  reason  why  ^ve  can- 
not produce  all  that  our  economy-^needs 
and  more  without  inflation.  Provided  we 
have  appropriate  wage-price  policies  that 
are  entirely  aside  and  apart  from  the 
Smathers- Williams  package. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent 
statistics  we  have  received  from  the  De- 
fense Department. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SLIECTED      ECONOMIC      INDICATORS      FROM      THE 

DfPARTMENi  or  Defense 
,NoTE    -The  attached  table  shows  selected 
financial    and    employment    data    relate^    to 
the  impact  o!  Delense  progr.uus  on    ae  ic.!i_ 
omv     lae   d  ita    reflected   in   tlie   taljle   .o\e. 
even    major    subject    ..reas     *>"?'»>''"|.  ^  ^^^ 
•ne  nrst  quarter  of   c.Uendar   :  ear    1966  and 
;.o„,lnuinB    through    the    latent    mom:i    .o 
which    .nlormaticn    is    ava.lab.e     The    ihar. 
co!er.s  three  ureas-obllgatiou.s,  expei-d'  u  es 
.u.d    contra.ts^by    quarter    year     E'^P'^' ''" 
Ti,.ns  ol  the  terms  u.^ed  are  also  .uiached  i 

EXPLANATIONS    OF   THE    TERMS    L'SED 

I    Mi}!'a>y  Pnme  Contract  Ati^rd   A  legally 
binduic  instrument  executed  by  u  military 
dep.  •   inent  or  Dep-«.ment  o!  Defense  Agency 
?DOD    componenu     to     obtain     equipme  U^ 
^unplies.  re:,earch  and  development.  >erv  .ces 
or  construction    Both   new   ■"^"uments    .nd 
mcKllflcatlons     or     cancellations    "f     '"^;;^; 
ments  are  Included:    however,   modihculons 
^     e  s  than  Slu.oOO  e.ich  are  no:  '"^  "^"-^^j, 
■I  he  .series   inlude.s  ..wards  ni,ade  b     DOD 
.o:..,P„r.ents  on  uehalf  -f  other  Federal  agen- 
cies   .e"      NaiK.nal    Aeronautics    and    fc.iace 
Vdm.ni'tratK.ni,    ..nd    on    behalf   of   toreign 
^'":;nments  under  o.  th  military  .ss  stance 
^rant    .>id    ..nd    sa!e=    .irrangements     It    -Iso 
n  c     des  urders  written  oy  DOD  componen  s 
equestmg  a  non-Defense  Federa^  "If'"^^,^ 
•urnlsh  .supplies  »r  services   from   its  sto.k, 
;.™    General  Services  Administration  stores 
detr.'s.    from  in-hou&e  manulactunnc  lacll- 
tU;  1U     Atomic   Energy   Commission,,    or 
tro.^    contracts    executed    by    that    federal 

"^Th?  series  does  not  include  award.  t..-.ld 
from  post  exchange  or  similar  non-appro- 
pr^ted  lunds.  nor  does  it  ".elude  .on  racts 
or  civil  lunctions.  ..uch  as  f^ood  ^ouXzol  or 
nver  and  harbors  work  performed  b>  . ne 
Armv  corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders  ..- 
^S\o  Delense  owned-and-operated  estab- 
iishmetits.  such  liS  shipyards  and  ar.senaU 
are  not  :ncluded.  but  contracts  executed  by 
^u^-h  establlfhmenus  are. 

The    distribution     by     broad     comm  >dl  > 
o-rouD  includes  only  contracts  which  are   .o 
be   performed   within   the  United   States  or 
Its  po3.sesslons.  Each   commodity   group     n- 
cludes  not  onlv  the  indicated  end  item    out 
■dso  associated  components  and  ^pare  par.s. 
rel^arch  and  development.  ..nd  malntenu.ice 
or  rebtTlld  work.  Electronics  and   Communl- 
catons   includes  only  such   equipment   and 
supplies  as  are  sep.-.rately  procured  o>   DOD 
components.  Electronics  procured  by  an  .ai.^- 
"T^ft    onme    ->:,n;ractor    is    reported    .is    Air- 
rr-W      Oher    Hard     Goods    contains     .ai.k.- 
automotive.        tr.'.nsportatlon.       productiom 
.n,d-cal  and  cental,  photographic.  maier....s 
Uandluv..,,  and  mi^ce:l..neous  equipment  and 
.uppl.es     soft    Gocds    incliades    ^^e  s^^'^ 
i--ence     textiles    and    clothing     All    Other 
co-tains     f-rvices    (cg.  tramsportationl    .'Uid 
ail'new  .  oniracts  or  purchase  orders  of  .e.s 
•htu  MOOtiO  each.  Commodity  identihc.loa 
is  not'  available  for  these  small  purcnases 

%VV,rk  done  outside  the  United  States  refer, 
to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be  physi- 
callv  performed.  About  55^0-  of  this  work 
IS  awa^rded  to  U.S.  business  firms  but  a  les  e 
percentage  of  the  contract  do  Urs  .n  this 
category     directly     impacts     on     the     Ub 

''ir''"G'ro...  Of^UaaUons  Incv'rr<i.  Total 
amounts  recorded  m  official  accounting  rec- 
o-ds  of  the  military  departments  and  De- 
fense Agencies  from  sourc?  documents  su.h 
s  siened  contracts  or  any  Instrument  which 
leeallv  binds  the  government  to  payment  o. 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  onlv  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts:  obligations  Incurred  in 
revolv.ne  funds  are  excluded  Included  and 
double-counted,  are  oblieatlons  which  are 
recorded  first  when  an  order  Is  pL.ced  by  one 
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appropriation  upon  another  appropriatiun. 
and  second  when  the  latter  appropriation 
executes  an  obligation  for  material  or  serv- 
ices with  a  private  supplier.  This  duplica- 
tion averages  about  8';    of  gro.ss  obligations. 

a.  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

b.  Procurement.  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Other  The  RDT&E.  Military  Construc- 
tion. Family  Housing,  Civil  Defense,  and 
Military  Assistance  appropriations 

III.  Gros.f  Unpaid  Obligations  Outstanding 
Obligations  incurred  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  which  it  has  not  yet  expended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts;  obligations  in  revolvinc 
funds  are  excluded. 


IV.  Net  EipendUures.  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  including  revolving  funds 
and  Military  Assistance  Payments  represent 
checks  i.ssued. 

v.  DOD  Personal  Compensation.  Wages 
and  salaries  earned  by  personnel  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Military  com- 
pensation represents  pay  and  allowances  to 
active  duty  personnel;  reserve  pay  and  re- 
tired pay  are  excluded  Civilian  compensation 
represents  gross  jjay  ..nd  includes  lump  sum 
payments  for  final  annual  leave.  Both  figures 
.ire  inclusive  of  individual  contributions  to 
retirement  and  social  insurance  funds,  but 
are  exclusive  of  any  employer  contributions 
to  these  funds 

VI.  Outstanding  Payments.  Payments  to 
fintractors  by  the  military  departments  and 


Defense  Agencies  made  before  the  goods  ir 
services  contracted  for  are  completed  and 
delivered. 

a  Advanced  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors In  advance  of  performance  cf  a 
contract. 

b.  Progress  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  In- 
curred to  date. 

VII.  Strength.  The  number  rf  persons  c.n 
active  duty  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

a.  Military.  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves  on 
temporary   active   duty   for   reserve   trainlnt' 

b    Civilian.  Direct  hire  personnel. 


StLECTFD  DEFENSE   DiPARTMErjT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
|Dollat5  in  nilhons   Manpower  in  thousands  Quartets  hy  calendar  vear| 
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I.  Vilitary  prfTie  contract  awards: 

Aircraft  SI. 945 
Missile  and  space  systems  l.UO 
Ships  355 
Weapons  and  ammunilion  555 
Electronic  and  communications  equip- 
ment 913 
OHier  tiard  goods  843 
SoJt-goods  709 
Construction  207 
Another     .       .  1.406 

Total    (excluding    work    outride  the 

U.nited  Stales).  7.978 

Total,  seasonally  ad|usted  8.703 

Work  outside  the  United  States. . .  521 

II.  Gross  obligations  incurred: 

Operations  .    .  8.326 

Procurement....  4.374 

Other ..   .           ._.            2.429 

Total. ..i.„.... _.      15,129 

III   Gross  unpaid  obligations  outstanding: 

Operations  ..        3.828 

Procurement 18.023 

OtherJ      5.625 

Total  '  27.476 

IV.  Net  expenditures: 

Operations   .  .7.689 

Procurement. ...  .                              3.651 

Other  2.757 

Total.  14.097 

V.  DOD  personal  -ompensation: 

Military  .  3.181 

Civilian.  ...         1.937 

Total   .  ..  5.118 

VI    Outstanding  payments: 

Advance  payments .^ ,, 66 

Progress  payments , _        4.4Q2 

Total ..  4.468 

VII.  Strength  (manpower): 

Military                     ...  :.969 

Civilian.. 1.088 

I  Preliminary. 
-  Revised 
Entire  series  adjusted  to  exclude  revolving  tunds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  became  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  recognized  that  we 
had  not  gotten  the  kind  of  information 
from  the  Defense  Department  that  we 
needed  if  we  were  to  judge  the  impact 
of  mihtary  spending  on  the  economy. 
We  had  not  received  information  that 
is  crucial  to  a  reasonable  understanding 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  econ- 
omy in  the  future. 

We  have  gotten  those  crucial  military 
spending  statistics  since  last  July.  We 
now  know  how  the  actions  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  procurement  and  per- 
sonnel policies  are  going  to  affect  the 
economy. 
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due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks  outlin- 
ing how  he  believes  we  should  approach 
the  problem  that  confronts  us  with  re- 
spect ^,0  our  economy. 

Everyone  should  recognize  that  we 
can  hunt  through  the  business  maga- 
zines and  come  across  some  article  that 
agree  with  the  theories  that  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  us. 


To  .'summarize  very  briefly  what 
the  statistics  show,  they  indicate  that 
the  big  buildup  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past  has  leveled  off.  They  show  that  the 
stimulation  experienced  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  ended  and  that  unless  there 
is  a  vast  escalation  in  Vietnam,  it  will 
not  have  a  significant  effect  on  expand- 
ing the  economy. 

That  is  one  more  argument,  and  a 
most  convincing  argument,  that  we 
must  not  pass  the  Smathers-Williams 
package  which  includes  not  only  a 
spending  cut^which  is  so  wise  and 
necessary — but  also  a  surtax  which  com- 
bination will  result  in  my  view  In  a 
heavy  increase  In  unemployment. 
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As  I  listened  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
could  not  help  noting  the  /art  of  his 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  our  prob- 
lems are  such  that  we  would  not  need  the 
kind  of  medicine  proposed  in  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  package  if  we  have 
appropriate  wage-price  policies.  We  ap- 
parently do  not  liave  appropriate  wage- 
price  policies,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  in- 
flation—which is  evident  from  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
package  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  offer  is  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. It  is  wident  that  if  we  do  nothing 
about  our  problem,  have  no  self-di.sci- 
pline,  take  no  action  to  increase  taxes, 
and  take  no  action  tj  cut  expenses,  we 
will  have  to  have  wage-price  controls. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  escalate  the 
war  further— which  we  hope  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  cannot  rule  out  because 
we  do  not  know  what  the  response  of 
Hanoi  will  be  to  the  offer  of  the  Presi- 
dent—we will  have  to  have  ways  and 
means  to  finance  that  effort,  and  we  may 
have  to  have  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  advocate  wage  and  price  controls.  I 
never  have,  and  I  do  not  now. 

I  referred  to  the  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines policy  in  effect  from  1951  to  1955. 
They  worked  very  well.  A  figure  was  spec- 
ified—which was  modest  and  accept- 
able—to which  wages  could  rise,  and  then 
a  moderate  raise  in  prices  was  recom- 
mended by  a  board  of  experts  appearing 
before  our  committee. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  wage  and  price  guidelines  we  had 
then  have  long  been  inoperative.  Vv'e  now 
have  no  meaningful  wage  and  pnce 
policy,  in  my  opinion. 

What  interests  me  most  about  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  other  Senators  who 
adhere  to  his  views— and  I  have  respect 
for  those  views— is  that  they  believe  we 
.should  do  something.  They  do  believe 
that  we  should  exercise  expenditure  con- 
trol. In  other  words,  they  want  to  cut 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending,  but  they  are  fearful 
that  a  tax  increase  will  lead  to  unem- 
plovment.  A  number  of  economists  would 
arKue.  however,  that  if  the  budget  cuts 
were  large  enough,  we  could  also  have 
unemployment.  This  is  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomic argiunent  on  which  y<e  can  find 
so-called  experts  going  both  ways. 

I  think  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  rather  serious 
condition  of  inflation.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  ask  any  housev.-ife  how  much  she 
can  get  for  a  $20  bill  in  a  grocery  store 
compared  to  what  she  could  get  for  that 
same  bill  just  2  years  ago.  The  prices  of 
articles  on  shelves  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica are  going  up  and  nothing  is  going 
down.  So,  to  argue  that  we  do  not  have 
a  rather  serious  type  of  inflation  in  this 
country  is  to  ignore  the  facts  that  exist 
before  our  eyes  everywhere  we  go. 


To  give  some  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  let  us  look  at  the  total 
personal  income  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  has  gone  from  $650.9  bil- 
lion in  January  to  S658.4  billion  in  Feb- 
ruai-v  of  this  year.  That  is  a  very 
sub.stantial  increase  in  personal  income 
lor  a  single  month. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  gone 
down  from  September  of  last  year,  when 
it  was  4.1  percent,  to  3.7  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary This  reduction  in  unemployment 
means  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  production.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  now 
need  greater  production,  but  how  and 
where  will  we  get  it  if  we  do  not  have 
cnouah  people  to  fill  the  jobs? 

I  have  looked  recently  in  my  State 
at  advertisements  in  the  papers,  and  1 
read  advertisements  for  all  kinds  of 
people.  It  is  my  impression  that  em- 
plovers  are  asking  whether  people  are 
wiliins:  to  come  to  work  for  much  higher 
rates  of  pav  than  were  paid  before.  The 
same  situation  is  true  all  over  the  United 
States.  ^  ^.  ^. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  the  statistics, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  just  a  few 


more  With  relation  to  private  housing 
starts,  there  were  1,445,000  in  September, 
at  seasonally  ad.uisted  annual  rates. 
There  were  1,566.000  in  February. 

The  President  said  in  his  speech  the 
other  night  that  defense  spending  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion over  the  amount  which  we  had  pre- 
viously anticipated  in  both  fiscal  1968 
and  1969.  That  much  more  money  will 
be  spent  for  defense  goods  and  less  fsoods 
will  be  available  to  the  civilian  side  of  our 
economy,  which  is  a  classic  inflationary 
condition. 

Also  consumer  spending  in  January 
and  February  was  such  that  the  experts 
expect  the  increase  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1968  over  the  last  quarter  of  1967  to 
be  S13  billion  at  annual  rates,  more  than 
twice  the  increase  in  the  previous  quar- 
ter This  IS  the  estimate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board  staff. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  table  of  selected  economic 
indicators  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  iiiinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ir,irORTRNT  tylFASURES  OF  FCOfiOMIC  ACTIVITY 


l^onlhly  series 


Peisnr.al  income  (billions) 

li-emplovment  rate  (iitrceni) 
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t.e.v  construction  (billions) 
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■<eA  orders 

Snir.ments. 

Unlilled  or.lers  . 
Pi  ces  (percent) 
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Wholesale. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  experiencing  inflation  which  Is  erod- 
nig  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  reducing 
the  real  income  of  everyone  who  lives  on 
a  pension  a  wage  or  other  type  of  fixed 
income.  The  value  of  their  fixed  incomes 
is  depreciating,  and  we  want  to  stop  the 

slide,  ^    ,      , 

This  situation  also  affects  the  Federal 
Government,  which  paid  $12 'a  billion  of 
interest  on  the  debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  is  expected  to  have  to  pay  $14.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969. 

We  seek  to  bring  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  under  control.  We  have 
taken  some  significant  steps  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  funds  overseas.  But  we  need 
to  do  something  at  home. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  particulariy  ap- 
pealing speech  the  other  night  on  tele- 
vision and  radio.  Of  course,  we  were  all 
.stunned  and  shocked  by  the  announce- 
ment he  made  with  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal plans  for  the  future,  and  it  may 
have  caused  us  to  overlook  what  he  said 
about  our  domestic  economy.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  his  speech.  He  said: 


The  tentative  estimate  of  those  additional 
expenditures  1>  $25  billion  in  this  fiscal  year 
:.nd  S2  6  billKm  In  the  next  fiscal  ye:ir. 

The<=e  projected  increases  In  expenditures 
fi  r  our  nation.tl  security  will  brine  Into 
sharper  focus  the  Nation's  need  for  immed- 
i.ite  action,  action  to  protect  the  prof=perlty 
of  the  American  people  and  to  protect  the 
strength  :.nd  the  .^ability  of  our  American 
dollar. 

Tlie  President  continued: 
On  manv  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
that  v.-ithotit  a  tax  bill  or  decreased  expendi- 
tures next  Year's  deficit  would  again  be 
around  sao-biHion,  1  have  emphasized  the 
need  i  >  set  strict  priorities  In  our  spending. 
I  have  stressed  that  f.dlure  to  act— and  to 
act  promptlv  and  decisively— would  raise 
very  stron?  doubts  throughout  the  world 
..bout  America's  willingness  to  keep  Its 
financial  house  in  '-rder. 

Yet  Conjrress  has  not  acted  And  tonight 
we  face  the  sharpest  financial  threat  In  the 
postwar  era— a  threat  to  the  dollar's  role  as 
the  keystone  of  international  trade  and 
finance  in  the  world 

I  skip  a  portion  and  continue: 

But  to  make  this  system  work,  the  United 
.'States  Just  must  bring  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments to — or  verv  close  to— equilibrium.  We 
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must  have  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  In  this 
country. 

The  passage  of  a  tax  bill  now,  together 
with  expenditure  control — 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  the 
Willianis-Smathers  package — 

that  the  Congress  may  desire  and  dictate. 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  this 
nation's  security  and  to  continue  our  pros- 
perity, and  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 

Many  times  people  have  said  to  mc. 
Is  the  President  supporting  your  pro- 
posal.^ " 

I  replied.  "I  don't  know  if  he  supports 
this  exact  package,  but  I  think  he  sup- 
ports the  principle  behind  the  proposal." 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  about  whether  or 
not  the  President  supports  the  proposal, 
all  they  need  do  is  remember  what  he 
said  last  Sunday  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  President  continued: 

We  must  therefore  now  do  everything  we 
can  to  move  from  debate  to  action,  from 
talking  to  voting,  and  tiiere  is.  I  believe — I 
hope  tli'ere  is — In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress a."  growing  sense  of  urgency  that  this 
situation  Just  must  be  acted  upon  and  must 
be  corrected. 

I  skip  a  portion  and  continue: 

But  In  these  budgetary  matters,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  decide  alone  The  Congress  has 
the  power,  and  the  duty,  to  determine  ap- 
propriations and  taxes. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  package  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  our  pro- 
posals, and  they  are  considering  reductions 
In  the  budget  that  we  submitted. 

As  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  restraint 
that  Includes  the  tax  surcharge.  I  shall  ap- 
prove appropriate  reductions  in  the  January 
budget  when  and  if  Congress  so  decides  that 
that  should  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  he 
put  the  matter  squarely  where  it  belongs. 
He  called  on  Congress  to  act.  We — the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I — have  put  these  two  items  into  a 
package,  in  an  effort  to  impose  greater 
fiscal  and  financial  order  on  our  Gov- 
erimient. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  we  do  not  do  what  has 
been  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  myself,  we  will 
then  have  a  deficit  of  some  S20  to  $22 
billion.  The  Federal  Government.  In 
order  to  finance  its  operations,  will  have 
to  go  out  into  the  private  market  and 
borrow  enough  money  to  meet  its  debts. 
When  it  does  that,  it  will  take  money  out 
of  some  sectors  of  the  civilian  economy 
and  there  will  be  less  money  available  for 
private  business.  Then  what  will  happen? 
Interest  rates  will  begin  to  rise.  Activity 
in  the  construction  industry  will  slow 
down,  even  stop.  There  will  not  be  money 
available  for  some  small  businesses  to  ex- 
pand. We  may  eventually  experience  the 
very  deflation  and  the  depression  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said  he  wants  to  avoid. 

If  we  do  not  act,  we  know  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  said  that  they  will  have  no 


alternatives  but  to  tighten  up.  In  order 
to  keep  this  country  from  completely 
destroying  the  value  of  its  dollar,  they 
will  have  to  push  the  prime  interest  rate 
up;  and  when  they  do  that,  it  will  mean 
hii^her  interest  rates  for  all  loans,  and 
that  will  mean  a  decidedly  less  exhuber- 
ant  economy. 

So  we  must  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  recommend.  We  must 
have  expenditure  control  to  cut  $6  bil- 
lion from  proposed  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1969,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  have 
a  tax  increase,  a  10-percent  surcharge 
of  the  type  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  administration.  Not  only  would 
that  save  the  $6  billion  on  the  one  hand, 
but  also  it  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
receipts  of  almost  $10  billion,  which 
vvould  help  us  more  adequately  meet  the 
necessities  of  our  time. 

In  this  mornings  i.ssue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  read  with  great  interest 
the  various  comments  that  members  of 
the  financial  community  have  made  with 
respect  to  what  we  in  Congress  should  do. 

In  the  first  column  on  the  left  of  the 
front  page,  the  first  man  asks: 

Is  he  .1  l.inie  duck  Presidf-nt  or  isn't  he? 
Will  Conijres.s  cooperate  with  him  out  of 
pa'^riotl.sm,  or  will  it  not  bee  lusp  of  polities':' 
Who  will  be  the  candid^ites?  None  ~.i  the 
major  problem.s  have  been  obviated  by  all 
this  If  Congre.s.s  mulls  .i  tax  increase  tuo 
long.  I  am  afraid  we'll  have  gold  speculation 
abr  jarl  aeain  ljef<.re  very  luns;. 

Then  Fred  Lange,  research  chief  at 
Blair  &  Co  .  a;,'rees  that  worries  about  the 
baLincc-of-payments  deficit  and  the  in- 
ternational standing  of  the  dollar  will  re- 
emerue  before  Ions  and  pose  problems  for 
the  market. 

"Tight  money  will  stay  relatively  tight"  be- 
cause of  the  payments  problem,  he  says,  .md 
'any  change  there  depends  on  fiscal  (tax  and 
spending)    action  by  Congress.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tile  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

John  Lazar,  research  director  at 
Thomson  &  McKinnon,  says  flatly: 

I  think  a  tax  increase  will  be  voted.  That 
Would  mean  no  tight  money,  and  that  would 
be  good  tor  the  market. 

Robert  S.  Waill,  research  chief  of  Van 
Strum  &  Towne.  an  investment  counsel- 
ing firm,  says  that  he  fears  that  if  Con- 
gress does  stall  a  tax  boost  further,  the 
Ped:'ral  Reserve  Board  may  impose  tight 
ci-edit  restraints  that  would  hurt  stock 
prices.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  looks  f»r 
a.n  important  rally. 

All  these  people  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, which  is  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  financial  .standing,  we  must  show 
people  throughout  the  world — and  prove 
to  ourselves — that  xe  have  enough  !;ump- 
tion  and  enougli  courage  to  impose  a  tax 
increase  on  our.selves  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  reminding 
Senators  that  between  the  fiscal  year 
1961  and  1968,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
spend  almost  S55  billion  more  than  it 
win  collect  in  taxes. 

We  have  spent  abroad  $16  billion  more 
than  we  have  received  from  overseas. 
The  average  pay  per  hour  has  risen  by 


one-third.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
almost  one-fifth  since  1960.  Interest 
rates,  as  we  know,  have  risen  to  a  level 
which  is  the  highest  in  over  100  years; 
and  we  cannot  permit  them  to  go  highe:' 
At  the  same  time,  our  U.S.  gold  reserves 
have  dropped  by  $7.3  billion;  and  the 
claims  of  foreigners  have  risen  by  abcu: 
$11.5  billion.  However,  there  are  actual  v 
$34  billion  overseas  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented against  our  gold  if  we  do  im; 
demon.strate  that  we  at  home  are  willui, 
to  make  that  dollar  as  sound  as  it  shoa  ^. 
be  so  that  the  central  bankers  will  no: 
be  so  nervous  that  they  will  rush  to  us 
and  say.  "We  want  gold  in  exchange  fo." 
those  dollars."  The  time  has  come  fo.- 
us  to  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  co  - 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  .. 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-- 
ury  when  he  was  at  Stockholm,  and  .i 
communique  issued   by  hitn. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihc-  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor-  , 
as  follows: 

OTATE.ilENT      BY      THE     HONORABLE      HENRY      H 

Fowler.    Secretary   or   the   Treasury 
THE    United    States    and    Chief    of    U  ~ 
Delecation  to  the  Group  of  10  Meeting - 
Stockholm,  March.  30.   1968 

I  wish  to  make  a  reaffirmation,  on  the  pi.-' 
of  the  United  States,  of  our  own  intern  i. 
rfspjnslbilities  in  connection  with  our  t<- 
sponslbilitles  to  the  governments  which  ha',  e 
taken  this  action  today  and  to  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  Free  World  which  are  no'. 
represented  at  this  meeting: 

Tlie  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sust.^::. 
strong,  stable  and  non-lnflatlonary  growT- 
is  now  being  severely  challenged  and  teste'1 
by  events  at  home  and  abroad — and  the  out- 
come is  watched  closely  by  the  rest  of  th? 
world. 

.'^nd  for  good  reason. 

The  manner  in  which  we  respond  to  th:.s 
test  w.U  determine  not  only  our  own  ec:- 
nomic  future  but  that  of  the  entire  Fr^'^ 
World  as  well.  The  strength  of  the  wor:  : 
economy  and  the  continuance  of  a  viab;' 
international  monetary  system  depend  to  . 
large  extent  on  the  level  of  economic  actlvit-. 
121  the  United  States  and  the  maintenanc 
of  :i  stable  dollar — stable  m  terms  of  price 
md   exchange  rates. 

'li.e  United  States  has  now  entered  the- 
eighth  year  of  economic  expansion — t:  > 
Icr.^est  and  strongest  period  of  econom: " 
grov.th  In  our  history.  Over  the  past  20  year? 
fueled  by  a  strong  U.S.  economy  and  a  stron;; 
doU.;r  as  the  principal  reserve  and  transac- 
tion currency,  the  Free  World  has  made  the 
(,reatest  strides  in  trade  and  development  ::. 
recorded  history. 

But  a  continuation  of  this  progress  is  men- 
aced by  twin  deficits — in  otir  International 
Federal  budget  and  in  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.  And  there  is  an  overwhelii:- 
iiig  conviction  that  this  year — now — ti:? 
United  States  should  direct  its  economic  and 
financial  policy  toward  reversing  decislvelv 
the  trend  toward  sharp  Increases  in  the.=? 
deficits  in  1968. 

That  is  not  Just  the  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  Is  shared  by  the  Presldsni, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Council  c: 
Economic  Advisors,  and  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  economic  and  financial  authorities, 
private  and  public. 

But,  as  yet,  that  sentiment  has  not  been 
translated  into  the  legislative  action  that  '-s 
necessary. 

To  meet  the  challenge  before  tis  President 
Johnson  has  called  on  the  nation  to  act 
firmly,  promptly,  and  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  responsibility.  He  has  urged  "a  pro- 
gram of  national  austerity  to  Insure  fnat  our 
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economy   will    prosper   and    that    our    fiscal 
posiuon  will  be  sound' 

1-  MS  New  Year's  Day  Message  i-n  the 
Bil"-K-e  ^i  Pavmenls.  in  his  State  of  the 
Ur.icn  Message:  and  in  his  Budget  Message 
[he  Pt-ticient  stressed  that  failure  to  take 
declflv''  nscal  action  to  enact  the  tax  iii- 
,.re,-e— wouid  r.nse  strong  doubts  through- 
out -.lie  world  ..l)out  America's  willingness 
to  keep  its  hnanci.il  lit)U6e  in  order. 

In  tneir  recent  communique  on  March  1(. 
p-e  Ce-  tr.il  B-ir.k  Governors  noted  that  an 
iinde'-Mng  premise  lor  the  measures  taken 
wi«  ibeir  belief  that  U  was  "the  determined 
•joiicv  i-f  the  United  Slates  Governme.u  to 
cletentt  the  value  of  the  dollar  through  ap- 
propri  te  nscal  and  monetary  measures  and 
i-iat  substantial  impro-.ement  .>f  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  is  a  high  priority 

'"Vuls  was  but  a  realistic  recognition  ol  the 
f 'Ct  lh.n.  without  the  restoration  of  stability 
to  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  all  cfTorts 
to  prfserve,  malnti.iii  and  improve  the  in- 
tern »:;■ -al  laonetarv  -system  are  endangered 
F-  rtun.itelv.  I  am  able  to  report  to  you 
that  there  is  a  rising  vide  of  leeling  in  the 
Cont^ress  that  the  time  fer  decisive  action  on 
the  :>c..l  iront  is  appi'oachirg.  There  is  a 
erov.lrg  fense  ot  ureencv  tb.it  our  financial 
situ.ition  must  be  corrected  if  representative 
Onvernmeiu  's  to  perform  its  function  in 
r\,"':.'.:  til?  nece!-.=ities  nf  the  people  rather 
than  h.>t:slving  wishful  tliinkin,:. 

V'C    direct    measures    announced    by    the 
President   to   achieve  a   S3   hiUlon   reduction 
•  n    a'.r  !•  -hincc  of  payment.s  cieficit  this  year    • 
i't-  reitricTion.«  upon  outflo-.^.A  of  funds   lor 
c.irect  investments  abr^  ad  by  business,  a  re- 
duction in  loreien  lending  by  (lur  banks  and 
Mlier  f.naiiolal  institutions,  actions  to  reduce 
our  foreign  travel  expenditure  deficit,  to  re- 
duce- ur  neutralise  the  lor-ign  exchange  costs 
ni  our  awvcrnment  expenditure.-:  abroad,  and 
to  nurer-se  foreien   tourism  :nd   investment 
in  th'^  United  States-  are  all  necessary  and 
importint    Yet   by   themselves  they  cannot 
do  what  must  be  done.  We  also  must  have 
the  t  iX  increase  and  other  internal  measures 
tiiat  wll'i  keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
The  ccnipelling  fact  is  that  all  our  efforts-- 
direct   and   indirect,  thort-  and  long-term- 
•o  imrrcve  our  balance  cl  payments  position, 
ran  The  risk  of  failure  unless  we  rrduce  u 
highlv   stimulative   budget   deficit  and    pre- 
vent the  kind  of  excessive  growth  and  infla- 
tion.arv  pressures  that  reduce  our  trade  sur- 
plus  and   destrov   confidence   in   the   dollar. 
In  ."-hcrt.  unless  we  take  the  course  of  finan- 
cial responsibUity,  all  other  efforts  may  be 
in  vain. 

While  the  success  of  the  .Action  Progr.im 
to  deal  .vlth  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
will  depend  largely  on  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  also  rest,  to  a  con- 
.siderable  degree,  on  the  cooperation  we  seek 
from  ether  nations. 

We  are  i.sking  the  United  States'  tr.irtine 
partners,  -.nd  principally  the  countries  of 
V."e.=t?rn  Eurcpe  whose  large  balance  of  pay- 
ments -urpluses  are  the  counterpart  .if  our 
deficits,  to  accept  much  of  the  burden  of 
adjustment  resulting  from  the  U.P.  program. 
"The  recent  historic  growth  In  Interna- 
tional rooneration  Is  evidenced  also  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  creatine 
Special  Drawing  Rlghus  In  the  International 
Monet.iry  Fund  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
gold  and  the  reserve  currencies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  to  be 
.=^ubmi:ted  shortly  to  the  107-member  gov- 
ernments of  the  IMP  ^^ill  be  ratified  promptly 
bv  the  requisite  majorities. 

'.■\s  a  result  of  the  decision  taken  In  Stock- 
holm today,  the  new  IMF  facility  will  sup- 
ply additional  liquidity  to  the  world  in 
amounts  needed  to  accommodate  an  Increas- 
ing volume  of  trade  and  capital  movements. 
The  adjustments  we  are  asking  other  na- 
tions to  make  under  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments program— and  their  continued  coop- 
eration In  strengthening  the  International 
monet-arv   system— will   be   more   easily   ob- 


tained it  thev  know  that  the  United  States 
is  acting  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner  at 

^°We  must  demonstrate  to  them— through 
deeds  rather  than  words-  the  sincerity  ot 
our  expressions  ct  determination  to  hold  nur 
economy  to  steady,  .stable  non-mfiationary 
growth,"  and  in  this  w.<y  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  dollar. 


COMMUNIQUE     OF     THE     MiNISTlRtAL     M«TING 
OK  Tl.F.  GROUH  >'F    10  uN   MaRCH   'J9- ^0.    19h8. 

IN  Stockholm 

1  The  Ministers  and  central  bank  Gover- 
nors Of  the  ten  couiurles  p.irticipating  in 
the" General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  met  in 
Stockholm  on  •-'9-:lOUi  March,  19fiR^  under 
the  chairmanship  ..f  Mr  Krister  W  ckman 
Minister  for  Lcoaomic  Affairs  of  Sweden  Mr 
p'erre-Paul  .Sc^hweit^er,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Internation,U  Monetary  Puud  took 
part  in  the  meeting,  which  was  also  "t'ended 
bv  the  President  of  the  .Swiss  Nation.U  Bank^ 
the  secretary-General  of  the  O.E.C  U,  and 
the  Gei.eral  Manager  of  the  BIS 

■>    Ministers  and  Governors  hrsl  discus,  ea 
the    .nternational    monetary    •'-ituation    and^ 
second,    they    con-idered    .     ^^P''^^.  ;>'*:' 
Chairman   of    their   Deputies   on    a   Proposed 
Amencmeni  to  the  .Articles  cf  Agreement  of 
the  IMF    which  h.is  been  drawn  up  n~.  .<c- 
cordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Board  <.f 
Governors  of  the  IMF.   adapted   at   the  .>n- 
nuU  meeting  of  the  Fund  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
a      September    This  Amendment  relates  to 
he  scheme  lor  special  drawin '  rmhts  in  the 
Fund    the  Ouf.ne  cf  which  wa-  apprcved  ^t 
th.It  meeting,  and  to  improvemerts  in  the 
P"ps,-n-  rulp<;  and  practices  of  the  Fund, 
'    ;/  Th«  Ministers  ..nd  Governors  expressed 
,-rcit  snisfiction   with   the  action  taken   b> 
the   united   Kingdom   which   i.s  deslaned  t:. 
'.r-hieve  a  substantial  overall  surplus  m  t  it 
UniTed    Kiiigdom'.s   balance   of   payments   b> 
\Q6^    Thev  also  took  note  with  equ.il  .sat.b- 
faction  of"  the  declaration  made  by  t  lie  Sec - 
■enrv  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  St.ues 
stressing    how    much    the   United    States    is 
con.clotls    that    early    action    is    necessary, 
through    .ipproprlate    fiscal    and    mone  .,r> 
measures,  to  improve  ^-"'^""^''^'l^.j;,^, '^^  " 
■,nce  of  payments  and  that  this  objective  i.s 
r.ven     he  highest  priority  by  the  President 
of   the   united   States    in    the   Interests   iiot 
only  of  the  United  States  economy  but  also 
of  {he  general  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

4  The  Ministers  and  Governors  reaffirmed 
their  determinaUon  to  co-operate  m  the 
maintenance  of  exchange  stability  and  oi- 
derlv  exchange  arrancements  in  the  ■•'.oi.d, 
based  on  the  present  official  price  of  eold. 

They  consider  that,  while  the  scheme  to 
establish  special  drawing  rights  in  the  I.M-F 
referred  to  m  paragraph  7  on  which  t.hey 
>-,ave  now  ,<creed  v.-ill  not  provide  a  so.utio'i 
to  all  international  monetary  problems.  :• 
will  make  a  very  -  ubst.->n'ial  contribution  '  > 
strengthonine  the  monetary  system 

6  Moreover,  tncv  int3nd  to  strenst.-.en  ti-c 
close  co-operation  between  governments  ..s 
well  as  between  central  banks  to  stabilise 
world  monetary  conditions. 

7  As  regards  the  .intendment  to  the  .Ar- 
ticles cf  The  I.MF..  the  Ministers  .-:nd  Gov- 
ernors noted  with  appreciation  the  oerforni- 

ince  -f  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  IMF 
in  c-.rrving  out  the  ^ast  en-rusted  t,o  them 
-ind  T greed  *t  stye  the  necessary  authority 
•0  the" Executive  Directors  of  their  countries 
so  that,  in  co-operation  with  those  of  other 
countries,  thev  will  be  ..ble  t-  complete  t.ic 
final  draft  of  the  proposed  Amendment 

In  approving  the  changes  m  the  rules  aiid 
nracticcs  of  the  existing  structure  o.  'he 
IMF  the  Ministers  and  Governors  agreed 
to"  ^o-operate  with  each  other  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Fund  to  avoid  fneir  applica- 
tion in  any  unduly  restrictive  mi;nner, 

Thev  took  note  that  this  proposed  Amend- 
ment will  be  attached  to  a  Re.solution  which 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  I.M.F.  ■with  an  explanatory  Report 


.tnd  that  Governors  wir.  be  requested  to  vote 
by  correspondence  as  is  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Fund 

The  Minister^  .md  Governor.,  noted  th.it 
the  Managing  Director  .ji  the  Fund  w.ts  ciai- 
tident  that  the  Executive  Direct.ir.s  would  be 
ab:e  to  transmit  ihe.-e  documents  to  the 
Board    of   Governors   within   a    brief    period 

a  One  delegation  did  not  associate  itself 
with  paragraphs  2.  4  5  and  7  above,  in  view 
of  trie  differences  which  it  has  found  be- 
tween the  outline  adopted  at  tiie  meetings 
111  LjiKlon  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  ar.ift 
text  now  submitted  by  the  Fund  and  be- 
cius"  i!ie  problems  whicli  i:  con.sider.s  lun- 
d.imental    h.ive   not   been   examined 

Consequently,  this  delegation  lully  re- 
serves its  position  and  will  wait  until  it  is 
m  possession  of  the  tinal  texts  before  report- 
ing  to   Its  ^uveniment 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pre.sid-nt.  I  ask 
unanimDUs  con.sent  to  have  i)rintpd  in 
the  RfcoRD  an  excel pt  from  remarks  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, before  the  Philadelphia  Industrial 
PavroU  Savings  Committee,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  on  March  26.  1968 

There  being  ito  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  il'ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcERpror  Rfm.'rks  lv  SrcRF.TAav  '.f  ihe 

TriEAS'HY  ON  NUrch  2'j.  1968 
The  United  states  has  n  j\.  ent'^red  the 
clglit:i  vear  of  tcouomic  cxpan.sn^n— the  long- 
est and  stroiiL-est  i-ieriod  of  economic  gr^  vtn 
in  cur  l.i.stoiy.  Over  tlie  past  2ii  years,  lueled 
by  a  strong  U,S,  economy  and  a  strong  dollar 
as  the  principal  reserve-  anU  tr..nsaction  ■  ur- 
i?;icv.  the  Free  World  i..is  made  v:e  greatest 
Lt rides  in  trade  .aid  development  in  recorded 
l.istor\. 

but  a  contir.u  ttion  of  this  progress  Is  men- 
aced by  twin  deficits— in  our  Federal  budget 
and  iii  our  intern.ilioiial  bal  ince  of  pay- 
ments And  there  is  an  overwhelnune  .on- 
viction  that  this  vear— now— the  United 
States  should  direct  Its  economic  and  liaan- 
cial  policy  nward  reversing  decisively  the 
trend  toward  shi.rp  mcreiS'^s  in  t!ie?e  deficit.; 
in  1968. 

To  cont'.nu"  to  accept  these  deficits  under 
current  ciicumstances  is  to  lors,ike  prudence 
take  lnt,olerable  risks  r.nd  refu-e  to  .-xercl.-e 
the  fiscal  and  monet.iry  discipline  r?quirfd 
for  the  preservation  of  a  balanced  proi- 
peritv- -without  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  our  i.-oals  of  peace  and  progre.ss 
abroad  and  fiome.st.c  tranquility  at  home 
born  of  .-hared  opportunities  and  i>enefits 

TiiL.t  is  not  just  the  view  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  It  1"^  •  :i.ired  by  the  President. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of 
Ec:monv:c  Advisers  .nd  the  vsst  nrcponder- 
..nce  of  economic  :nd  financial  .•.uth:-.rlties. 
private  and  public,  iicre  and  in  other  lands. 
Indeed  it  is  a  v'ew  shared  bv  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties. 

But,  .IS  vet.  thr.t  sentiment  hi-s  not  been 
tran.slated  into  the  legislative  r  ctlon  that  Is 
,,ece.s=arv  to  protect  the  economic  security 
of  the  American  neople  .-.nd  the  streneth  of 
the  dollar,  to  nre.'erve  the  international  mon- 
e'arv  svstem  for  which  the  United  State.v 
bee  ..use  of  the  role  of  -he  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency,  lias  ;;  special  responsibility  and 
trust. 

To  meet  the  challenee  ^ffor?  v.s.  Pr»sideiit 
Johnson  has  called  on  the  nation  ti  act 
firmly  promptly,  .,nd  with  the  hl'?hest  de- 
.rree  "of  respons ibilitv  Ke  has  urged  'i  pro- 
cram  of  national  austeri'y  to  Insure  that  our 
economy  will  prosper  and  that  our  fiscal  posi- 
tion will  be  sound  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  2  minutes  remain! ne 
from  the  30  minutes  which  was  yielded 
to  me  bv  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Brp- 
DicK  in  the  cha!-'.  Who  yields  timC 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  reply  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  point  out  that  he  has  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  that  the 
tax  increase  means  no  tight  money;  and 
that  if  we  have  a  tax  increase,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  reduce  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  in  the  position 
where  it  has  to  maintain  high  Interest 
rates  because  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, the  balance  of  payments,  and  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  Fortune 
magazine  pointed  out.  a  monetary  policy 
is  more  effective  than  the  much  slower 
working  higher  tax  policy.  No  matter 
how  we  act  on  this  bill,  we  will  have  to 
have  high  interest  rates. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  argued  that 
without  a  tax  increase  we  would  have  a 
deficit  of  $20  to  $22  billion.  But  this 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  economic 
analysis.  If  the  tax  increase,  together 
with  spending  cuts  and  high  interest 
rates,  reduces  employment  we  will  have 
a  hjgher-defiicit  with  this  amendment  and 
not  a  lowtT  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  that 
we  could  not  have  3.2  percent  wage-price 
guidelines.  No  one  has  asked  for  3.2  per- 
cent guidelines.  I  am  asking  for  4.5  to 
5  percent  wage  guidelines,  which  would 
be  practical  if  the  administration  called 
for  them  and  used  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  we  are 
suffering  from  inflation,  but  he  said  when 
the  housewife  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
she  knows  that  prices  are  going  up.  This 
tax  increase  would  not  decrease  the  gro- 
cery bill.  It  could  not  possibly  reduce 
the  price  for  food  because  it  cannot  re- 
duce the  demand  for  food.  Government 
programs  will  be.  as  they  have  been, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  price  of 
food. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  said 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  people  to  fill 
jobs.  Unemployment  has  been  at  about 
the  same  level  for  the  last  2  years.  The 
only  analysis  of  the  effort  of  this  surtax 
on  employment  that  we  have  had  in  de- 
bate in  this  body  is  the  ones  I  just  pro- 
vided from  Fortune  magazine  which 
shows  that  unemployment  is  going  to 
increase  in  the  coming  months  even  with- 
out the  surtax,  and  that  with  the  surtax 
we  could  seriously  worsen  the  situation. 

OIL  DEPLETION   .\LLOW.\NCE  SHOULD   BE  SHARPLY 
SL.\SHED 

Mr.  President,  the  most  unfair  and  in- 
equitable deficiency  in  our  income  tax 
program  is  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
privilege.  As  we  know,  the  oil  industry 
is  permitted  to  set  aside  the  enormous 
percentage  of  27 '2  percent  of  gross  in- 
come tax  free  each  year  in  determining 
Its  taxes. 

The  concept  of  percentage  depletion 
based  on  income  rather  than  cost  was 
first  devised  40  years  ago,  when  tax  rates 
were  a  fraction  of  today's  levels.  But  the 
tax  loss  today  has  zoomed  to  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  This  allowance,  moreover, 
is  permitted  In  perpetuity  so  long  as 
there  is  any  flow  of  oil  or  gas  from  the 
well.  There  are  wells  in  existence  for 
which  depletion  allowances  have  been 
granted  every  year  since  1926.  As  cor- 


poration income  taxes  have  risen  from 
14  percent  to  the  present  52  percent,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  depletion  privilege 
has  expanded  enormously  in  profitability. 
Moreover,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  whole 
train  of  similar  deductions  on  virtually 
everything  we  extract  from  the  earth. 

I  want  to  place  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  tax  legislation  on  this  floor  in  the  near 
future  which  would  moderately  reduce 
this  loophole.  The  amendment,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  offered  in  the  past  by 
our  former  colleague.  Paul  Douglas, 
would  reduce  the  allowance  on  oil  and 
gas  from  the  present  27 '2  percent  to  15 
percent  in  every  case  where  gross  income 
from  oil  and  gas  in  any  1  year  exceeds 
$5  million.  This  would  include  income 
from  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  cases  where  the  taxpayer's  income 
from  oil  and  pas  was  less  than  S5  million 
but  more  than  $1  million,  the  allowance 
would  be  reduced  to  21  percent.  The 
existing  27 '0  percent  allowance  would 
remain  for  all  those  whose  sross  income 
from  oil  and  gas  amounts  to  less  than 
SI  million  a  year.  Thus,  the  small  inde- 
pendents and  wildcatters  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  deduction. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  opposing  any  surtax  such  as 
that  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion so  long  as  our  tax  system  remains 
full  of  loopholes.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
increase  the  burdens  on  the  wage  and 
salary  earners  of  this  country  while  the 
•fat  cats"  are  untouched.  To  the  admin- 
istration. I  would  say  that  the  time  for 
reform  is  not  in  the  remote  future.  The 
time  for  reform  is  now.  My  amendment 
in  itself  would  increase  revenues  by  per- 
haps as  much  as  $1  billion.  But  there  are 
many  other  reforms  which  we  should  also 
consider.  In  the  aggregate,  these  would 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  take  of 
the  proposed  surtax,  and  they  would  do 
so,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  already 
overburdened  wage  and  salary  earners, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  privileged  and 
wealthy  groups  who  are  now  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining;  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1002,  Public  Law  90-226,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Whitener.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Harsha.  of  Ohio,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  .section  2734a  of 
title  !0.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
.settlement,  under  International  agreements. 
of  certain  claims  incident  to  the  noncombat 
activities  of  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  2792.  An  act  to  amend  sections  281 
and  344  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  the  statutory  prescription 
of  fees,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  6347.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  10  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park; 

H.R.  13176.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  cJ 
February  1,  1826.  and  February  20,  1833,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes; 

H.R.  13781.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  thf 
Marine  Resources  .ind  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966; 

H.R.  15216  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional systems;  and 

H.R.  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  United  States 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,   and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734a  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
settlement,  under  international  agreements, 
of  certain  claims  incident  to  the  noncom- 
bat activities  of  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  2792.  An  act  to  amend  sections  281 
and  344  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  the  statutory  prescription 
of  fees,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  Improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional systems;  and 

H.R.  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  United  States 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6347.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13176.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
February  1,  1826,  and  February  20,  1833.  to 
authorized  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  13781.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations. 

THE    SURTAX 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  the  pending  bill  to  increase 
individual  income  taxes  through  a  surtax. 

If  passed,  it  will  pile  a  tax  on  top  of 
a  tax  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay. 

It  will  make  increasing  demands  on 
their  cost  of  living,  and  necessitate  re- 
newed pressure  for  added  wages  to  main- 
tain even  their  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

I  did  vote  for  and  continue  to  support 
a  move  to  impose  an  excess  profits  tax 
or  war  tax  on  corporations  now  profiting 
substantially  by  the  demands  on  industry 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  is  the  best  solution  to  the  fiscal 
problems  we  face;  the  problems  of  In- 
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creasing  demands  leading  to  Inflation 
and  to  the  raising  of  money  needed  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

There  should  be  no  profit  in  war  for 
anybody. 

If  we  insist  that  we  must  deprive  our 
young  men  of  their  lives  and  their  liberty, 
then  surely  we  can  deny  the  financial 
profits  of  war  to  the  makers  of  arma- 
ments and  war  supplies. 

A  corporation  war  profits  tax  such  as 
we  had  in  World  War  II  would  bring  in 
substantially  more  money  than  a  surtax 
on  individual  income  taxes,  and  it  is  more 
equitable.  It  will  represent  less  sacrifice 
than  that  which  we  ask  of  our  young 
men.  ,     ^  .   . 

Corporations  are  earning  and  retaining 
SlO  billion  to  S12  billion  in  extra  profit.^ 
because  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  other  segments  of  the 
economy  are  earning  less  than  before— 
especially  farmers  and  small  business- 
men. 

One  contract  alone  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  M-16  rifles  earned  a  1.400-percent 
net  profit  for  a  single  company. 

During  World  War  II  we  had  such  a 
tax,  netting  SlO  billion  in  1944  alone.  A 
new  excess  profits  tax  on  war  profits  is 
in  order  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAViTsl  desires  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Who  Yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need?  I  would  have  to  yield 
time  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
i  sisrifi 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
remarks  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  understand. 

FALLACIES  IN  CURRENT  TAX  POLICT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  fallacies  in  the  current 
tf&x  iDolicy. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxes  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill  before  us.  Tliey 
should  instead  lapse  according  to  the 
present  law  rather  than  being  extended 
further. 

I  am  opposed  not  just  to  this  change — 
which  is  the  12th  extension  in  the  dec- 
ade-long history  of  this  -temporary" 
wartime  tax.  whose  life  is  even  greater 
than  the  wartime  "temporary"  office 
structtires     which     until     so     recently 


blighted  the  views  of  the  Mall  toward 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Rather.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  entire  fallacious  theory  of 
taxation  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  This 
proposal  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  effort 
to  impose  on  the  American  people  a  rem- 
edy for  the  enormous  deficits  caused  by 
Vietnam.  It  is  economically  the  opposite 
of  what  is  needed.  Tlie  theory  of  the  tax 
increase  approach  assumes  that  our 
economy  is  now  expanding  at  an  exces- 
sive rate.  Tills  is  plain  not  the  truth. 
Our  economy  is  stagnated  and  barely 
holding  its  own. 

Together  with  the  surtax  proposal,  the 
proposed  travel  restrictions,  the  cutback 
in  existing  programs  for  the  good  of 
Americans  in  a  host  of  needy  situations, 
the  speedup  of  tax  collections  included 
in  this  bill  and  previously,  and  the  other 
ingenious  devices  such  as  participation 
sales  which  are  continually  offered  us. 
this  is  onlv  one  more  move  toward  an 
increasingly  austere  regimen  whose 
sterility  and  ineffectualness  the  expe- 
rience of  Britain  only  proves. 

In  short,  viewed  both  in  its  narrower 
confines  as  dealing  only  with  telephone 
and  auto  excises,  and  in  the  broader  per- 
spective of  total  economic  ixilicy.  the  bill 
before  us  would  be  far  better  should 
the  Senate,  and  the  Congress,  strike  from 
It  section  2  in  its  entirety.  But  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  bill  in  its  larger  .netting. 
I  turn  first  to  the  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic picture  which  dictates  against  the 
excise  tax  and  the  surtax,  and  second. 
to  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  tax 
increases  at  this  time  tend  more  toward 
killing  than  curing  the  patient. 


THE     ECONOMY     IS     NOT     ■ROARING     DOWN     THE 
ROAD"  OF  RAMPANT    INFLATION 

The  U.S.  economy.  Secretary  Fowler 
told  us  on  March  12  at  the  opening  of 
the  Finance  Committee  hearings  on  this 
bill: 

Is  a  mighty  engine  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution—is  roaring  down  the  road.  It  is 
entering  the  eighth  vcar  of  a  record-breaking 
advance  .  .  But  the  ride  1.-  neither  .smooth 
nor  safe. 


That  is  the  .same  tone  and  theme  used 
by  the  President  and  amplified  in  his 
statement  on  Sunday  night  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  President  in  1968. 

At  least  according  to  most  of  the  press 
comment,  and  in  a  variety  of  statements 
made  bv  the  President  and  other  officials, 
the  need  for  tax  increases,  for  the  surtax, 
and  for  the  other  belt-tightening  pro- 
posals, the  great  impelling  rationale  for 
more  taxes,  is  as  a  means  to  fight  infla- 
tion. President  Johnson  put  it  this  way 
in  the  state  of  the  Union  address  on 
January  17: 

I  warn  the  Congress  and  the  nation  tonight 
that  failure  to  act  on  the  tax  bill  will  sweep 
us"  into  an  accelerating  spiral  of  price  in- 
creases; a  slump  in  home  building;  and  a 
continued  erosion  of  the  American  dollar  .  .  . 

In  the  January  1  message  on  balance 
of  pajtnents.  President  Johnson  likewise 
had  referred,  and  in  even  stronger  terms, 
to  inflation  as  the  prime  reason  for  the 
tax  proposals  he  has  made: 

No  business  before  the  returning  Congress 
will  be  more  urgent  than  this:  To  enact  the 
anti-inflation  tax  which  I  have  sought 
for  almost  a  year  .  .  .  (Which)  will  help  to 
stpm  the  inflationary   pressures  which  now 


threaten    our   economy    prosperity    and    our 
trade  surplus. 

VIETNAM    IS   THE    CUURIT 

Secretary  Fowler  quoted  these  words, 
but  his  reference  to  inflation  was  much 
subordinated  to  reasoning  we  have  not 
too  often  had  candidly  admitted  by  the 
administration.  Rather,  he  repeatedly 
stressed  that  our  need  for  these  measures 
develops  from  the  prospect  that  other- 
wise we  would  have  a  deficit  of  about 
S22.8  billion  in  fl.scal  year  1968  and  S20.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1969." 

Indeed,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  real 
culprit  is  these  enormous  prospective 
deficits  which,  -back  to  back,"  in  his 
words,  -would  incur  intolerable  risks." 
But  lie  went  further  and  repeatedly 
acknowledged : 

It  is  not  the  ri.se  in  regular  budget  outlays 
which  requires  a  tax  Increase  but  the  cost 
,,f  Vietnam  .  .  We  cannot  mistake  the  con- 
nection between  the  tax  in.  rease  proposals 
md  the  co.sts  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  .  ^ 
iihe  -holddown-  budget  assures)  that  the 
tax  increase  .  .  can  and  will  be  removed 
when  hostilities  in  Vietnam  come  to  an  end. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing lor  more  than  3  years. 

Our  problems  do  not  arise  from  tradi- 
tional demand-supply  inflation,  but  from 
Vietnam— the  problems  of  our  faltering 
domestic  programs,  of  our  balance  of 
pavments.  of  our  pold  crisis,  of  a  stock 
market  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  many 
months— all  come  from  the  situation 
which  is  9.000  miles  away  from  home. 

Therefore  the  cure  that  we.  and  an  in- 
creasins  number  of  Americans,  believe  is 
the  -appropriate  one  is  not  a  tax  increase 
to  finance  the  deficits  of  Vietnam,  but 
cutting  off  the  bleeding  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture at  its  source:  So  I  say.  cut  off,  as 
.soon  as  possible,  by  every  effort  at  mean- 
ingful negotiations,  that  tragic  and  In- 
ordinately costly  conflict. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  word  ot 
valuable  advice  in  this  circumstance. 
The  writer  was  not  a  contemporary,  al- 
though his  timeless  words  make  them 
completely  appropriate  today.  He  was.  in 
fact  one  of  our  foremost  Founding 
Fathers,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  republic  as 
depending  on  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  before  we  engage  in  .my  war^  I  the 
debt  .should  once  more  be  swelled  o  .1 
lormldable  size,  its  entire  discharge  s.il  be 
despaired  of.  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  a 
career  of  debt,  corruption,  and  rottenness, 
closing  with  revolution. 

"Before  we  engage  in  any  war."  he  said. 
We  have  not  counted  the  cost  in  advance, 
and  while  our  tax  policy  is  being  pushed 
around  bv  Vietnam  that  war  is  con- 
folling  us  and  we  are  not  controlling 
our  own  destinies.  It  is  a  hard  taskmaster, 
a  top  sergeant  telling  the  Commander  in 
Chief  how  he  must  run  his  business,  the 
tail  wagging  our  fiscal  dog.  The  real  "ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt,  not  the 
nostrums  and  palUatives  of  austere  tax 
measures  whose  side  effects  go  with  the 
dangerous  drugs,  is  perforce  waiting 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  sorry  mis- 
adventure in  Asia. 

THE  STATE    OF   THE   ECONOMY 

What  is.  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy? Is  it  indeed,  as  the  President  has 
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said,  "the  most,  urgent  business"  of  Con- 
gtress  to  enact  "the  anti-inflation  tax '— 
the  surtax  which  I  have  from  the  start 
opposed — and  all  its  litt'e  brothers,  in- 
cluding the  excise  tax  adjustment  here 
proposed? 

For  an  answer,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  judgments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  Januarj'  1968 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  That 
document  is  dated  only  last  week.  March 
19.  and  was  issued  under  the  distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  our  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  \  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  whose  words  should  be  lis- 
tened to  by  this  body. 

The  joint  committee  finds  several  ex- 
pansionary elements:  a  growth  rate  u^  to 
4' 2  percent  in  the  last  half  of  1967;  the 
same  back-to-back  budget  deficits  noted 
by  Secretary  Fowler — S22.8  billion  for 
fiscal  1968.  $20  9  billion  for  1969.  without 
taking  account  of  a  tax  increase:  a 
"stepped  up  ■  level  of  prices  and  waees: 
the  danger  of  a  new  "credit  crunch": 
worsening  ba!ance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties since  British  devaluation. 

But  then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

But  there  ,ire  impressive  Jiegatlve  factors 
that  rflii^e•.'»enous  questions  about  the  boom 
that  1.S  predicted  bv  the  .idmlnistr.ition. 
Neither  the  President's  report  nor  that  of  the 
Cotincil  of  Economic  Advisers  gives  adequate 
h?eU  to  thete  pc:nts: 

The/e  follows  then  a  list  of  factors  to 
which  Senator  Prcxmire  and  others,  in- 
cluding n^yself.  have  time  and  again  re- 
ve:ied  in  public  statements  and  in  the 
CcNfiRESsiONAL  RECORD,  I  thmk  thcv  are 
important. 

They  include  the.se  facts: 

Fir.st.  Manufacturing  production  is 
util'Zing  onl..'  35  percent  of  capacity: 

Second.  The  1968  capital  spending  in- 
tentions hardly  exceed  last  year's  levels: 

Third.  Consumer  savings  continue 
high    consumer  ext:enditures  moderate: 

Fourth.  The  3.3  million  unemployed 
a;e  looking  fo'-  jobs.  2.1  million  are 
under-employed  on  part  time,  manv  -oth- 
ers are  not  .seeking  work  because  they 
fMPi  there  ■irc  r  -'^  jobs  for  tliem: 

Fifth.  Agriculture  h?d  1967  .s;etbacks 
and  is  able  to  fulfill  a  .substantial  ri.'^e  in 
di  r^anr" — that  :s.  it  is  underutilized: 

Six'.h.  The  arowth  rate  may  well  de- 
clir.-'  ill  the  second  half  of  1968. 

Per  a  substantiatini;  view,  there  is  the 
consensus  of  12  leading  economists,  in  a 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
fi-rum  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
0:^.  Ja:niaiy  2.  Amor.-r  them  were  such 
nc  ta'^les  as  Walter  E.  Hoadley.  senior  vice 
p:  Sid'  nt  and  chief  economist  of  the 
Bank  of  America:  Luuis  J.  Paradise.  As- 
..;c;atr  I^irector  of  ihe  Commerce  De- 
;  r.inn-^r.r's  Office  of  Easiness  Economics; 
a:d  J;me>  W  K::ovles.  Research  Direc- 
tor (o:  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

Theii  conclusions  for  the  calendar 
yo.'^.r  01  1968.  now  -usi  ending  its  first 
ci-'iit  r.  inciiic'e  belief  that — 

First.  Indu'^rrial  production,  at  159.5 
c-i  f'.e  index  — 1959  equals  100— in  No- 
v^n-.ber — their  latest  checkpoint  at  the 
t  ;)i-; —  would  spurt  six  points  during  the 
^.ii  haii  of  1968  a::d  then  add  only  t\%o 
niore  poiv.ls  i.i  the  .second  half."  Latest 
firurcs.  m  the  cnnent  issue  of  Economic 
Ir.d.caiors — i'lepared  by  the  Council  of 
rc:';^.m;c  Advisers— show  that  the  in- 
dex went  i-p  to  l^i  8  in  December,  then 


dropped  to  161.2  in  January".  The  Novem- 
ber 1987  figure  of  159  5.  incidentally,  was 

the  highest  to  that  point  since  the  same 
index  figure  was  reached  almost  a  year 
earlier,  in  December.  1966. 

Second.  They  predicted  that  the  whole- 
.sale  price  index,  up  3  percent  in  1967, 
would  rise  only  three-quarters  as  much 
in  1968.  by  2.3  percent.  With  the  whole- 
sale price  index  considered  a  more  reli- 
able barometer  than  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  this  is  hsrdly  galloping  inflation 
i-f_ quiring  drastic  measures.  Nor  is  the 
predicted  Consumer  Prire  Index  rise  for 
1968  of  only  six-tentlis  of  1  percent,  from 
a  2.8-percent  increase  in  1967  to  a  3.4- 
pe  I'ceiu  increase  this  year. 

Tliird.  The.se  distinguished  economists 
held  that  the  unemployment  rate  would 
go  up.  The  rate  in  1967  was  3.9  percent 
late  in  the  year;  the  predicted  4.1  percent 
unemployment  in  the  .second  quarter, 
rising  to  4.3  -percent  by  the  end  of  1968. 
.And  this  is  in  .spite  of  the  demands  of 
'he  war.  witli  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
.^ands  of  normal-time  workers  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Aaain.  what  are  the  latest  facts? 

The  March  issue  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's publication.  Labor  Tiends,  shows 
the  latest  reclas.sif.cations  of  the  150 
ma.ior  labor  arca.s  as  to  unemployment  in 
<ix  classifications — A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  and 
F— from  extremely  low  unemployment 
n  A  to  a  rate  r.bovc  12.5  percent  in  F. 
Not  one  category  shifted  any  of  its  un- 
tinpl'jyer'.  to  an  earlier  letter;  that  is,  to 
lessened  unemployment — no  C  areas 
moved  up  to  5.  no  D  to  C,  and  so  on. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  every  category 
except  one.  tire  shift  was  to  a  lower  let- 
ter; that  :.^.  to  lhL,her  unemployment:  the 
cv.e  exception  was  no  movement  from  D 
to  E — biit  the  one  ;iica  previously  'a- 
beled  E.  somewhere  below  12.5  percent, 
moved  down  to  F.  which  is  more  unem- 
ployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'inr.nimous  conser.t  to  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
;.  iekl  the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  According'  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  13.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  Arthur  Ross 
reported  thin  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  after  a  previous  3  con- 
secutive months  of  decline,  rose  from  3.5 
to  3.7  percent  In  mid-February,  making 
a  rate  identical  to  February  1967.  In  the 
same  1 -month  chan'-'e.  the  unemploy- 
m.ent  rate  imirnu  teenagers  jumped  from 
1"  '  percent  to  12.6  percent — and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  is  be- 
■iniun^  to  mount  a  major  effort  to  find 
lobs  for  200.000  youths  next  .summer. 
Then,  it  is  predicted,  there  will  be  1.400,- 
OUO  n.ore  of  them  looking  for  employ- 
ment than  found  it  last  summer.  The 
rise,  sad  Mr.  Ross,  was  "more  than  sea- 
sonally expected"  In  the  overall  unem- 
pioymeni  rate. 

Do.;  :his  sound  Jike  a  Looming  econ- 
oni".  ^vhose  mighty  en'^ine  of +)rod'.iction 
anci  distr  bution  is  lonnng  down  the 
road?  Or  uoe.s  it  .sound  V-Vx  an  economy 
^  ving  u^  •'ainnig  signals  that  -.ve  need 
iio  loot  on  the  ijrake  pedal,  but  ratner  a 
•o.iCh  to  the  accEleraioi  ?  I  contend  that 


it  is  the  latter,  that  the  medicine  we  need 
is  not  more  taxes. 

Fourth.  The  Industrial  Conference 
Board  group  listed  additionally  'at  least 
half  a  dozen  economic  trouble  spots" 
which  its  chief  economist,  Martin  R 
Gainsbrugh,  summed  up  as  "worrisome, 
uneasy  prosperity."  These  included  a 
widespread  shortage  of  skilled  man- 
power: acute  unemployment  among 
young  people,  especially  among  minori- 
ties— a  worry  I  have  just  noted  is  becom- 
ing a  reality;  a  possible  worsening  of 
balance-of-payments  troubles;  costlier 
money  anQ  tighter  credit;  and  growing 
pressure  on  corporate  profit  margins. 

On  the  latter  point,  the  economic  indi- 
cators of  the  CEA  shows  a  steady  decline, 
quarter  by  quarter,  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.  Corporate  profits  before  taxes,  to- 
gether "ith  inventory  valuation  adjust- 
:nent.  .stood  at  $43.1  billion  for  calendar 
1966.  Then  cr.me  a  steady  decline  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1967.  when  the 
same  figure  stood  successively  at  annual 
rates  of  S39.6  billion,  dov.-n  irom  st4  4 
billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  ;!)66'  'iicn 
on  down  to  .S38.9  billion,  and  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1967  to  $38.2  billion.  Fi£;ures 
are  not  yet  out  for  the  fourth  qi'.arter. 

There  are  other  Items  which  .-hould 
be  noted  as  further  confirmation  of  the 
•,^neasy  health  of  the  economy,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  claim  that  we  are 
headed  for  an  inflationary  perio';  '  hic^ 
must  be  fought  with  tax  increases  Th'» 
fo!lOv^•ing  are  additional  facts  revealed 
in  *hf  economic  indicators  v.h'ch  r. re  not 
mentioned  by  either  the  joint  committee 
report  or  the  judgments  of  the  NICE 
economists: 

First.  Imports  are  increasing.  The  an- 
nual rates,  by  the  latest  figures  for  recent 
m:::Uhs.  show  successive  iises  fronr  S2.- 
202.000.000  in  October  to  S2.375.00.\000 
m  November  to  $2,525,000,000  in  Decem- 
ber, all  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 
Our  gross  merchandise  trade  surplus. 
also  seasonally  adjusted,  dropped  :rom 
=434,000.000  in  September  1967  to  S316.- 
000.000  in  November  and  S79  million  in 
December,  latest  available  month. 

Second.  The  seasonally  adjusted  '.ota! 
vai'ue  of  construction  contracts  .^l-.ow?  a 
drop  in  the  index  from  171  in  October  to 
lf8  in  November  and  166  in  December. 
By  contrast,  in  1966 — a  year  earlier — 
th.e  same  figure  rose  by  three  point;  be- 
tween November  and  December:  the 
table  does  not  show  the  October  index 
in  that  year. 

Third.  As  confirmation  of  the  unem- 
•ployment  trend.  Insured  unemployment 
payments  have  gone  to  more  and  more 
recipients  each  month  from  October 
througla  January.  In  October  there  were 
■"■53.000  unemployed  drawing  compensa- 
tio.i;  in  November  there  were  1,068.000: 
in  December,  1,338,000:  and  in  January 
the  weekly  average  I'eceiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  went  on  '^p  to  1.719.000. 

Fourth.  Consumers  have  been  .sl-i- -Ing 
do'vvn  in  the  percentage  of  Income  they 
srend.  and  are  saving  more.  In  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1967  the  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  Income  rose  from  S2.716 
to  S2,7-i9  to  S2.789.  But  they  spent  a 
■-mall  proportion  of  those  totals — sav- 
ins; s  "-vpnt  up  in  those  same  quarters  from 
5.7  percent  to  7  percent  to  7.5  percent. 

Fifth.  The  stock  price  index,  as  every 
informed  person  knows,  has  been  on  a 
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recent  nosedive.  The  Dow-Jones  indus- 
rials  have  gone  from  well  over  900  in 
early  January  to  826.05  at  the  close  of 
business  last  Friday. 

In  all  of  the  above,  I  have  enumerated 
no  less  than  16  areas  of  aPParent  recent 
economic  weakness  and  decline.  Admit - 
•Pdly  I  have  been  selective,  and  there  are 
Tome"  items  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
But   unless  you  accept  the  opposite  ap- 
proach and  look  only  at  the  optimistic 
lide  as  it  is  used  by  the  administration 
-r,  provide  an  economic  scare  justifying  a 
;i?im  that  more  taxes  are  needed  because 
of' prospective  inflation,  the  conclusion 
is  inescapable:   The  economy  is  not  at 
•'resent  an  unqualified  booming  success 
:,o"V   With  the  most  pro-tax  viewpoint, 
the  "facts  make  it  inescapable  that  such 
medicine— surtax,  travel  tax.  excise  al- 
•erations^is  not  needed  as  an  economic 
b-ake    There  is  rather  too  much  eco- 
.  omic  slowdown  right  now,  the  prospects 
•'er  any  massive  upturn   are  extremely 

-m  and  the  additional  slowing  of  eco- 
■  omic  activity  by  added  taxation  may 
"til  push  us  over  the  brink  into  a  recc.-- 

.'on  'vhich  will  halt  these  pa.-t  unoaral- 

■."bd  vears  of  a  steady  economic  urowth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

•  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr    HARTKE.  Mr.   President.   I   ask 

i.unimous  consent  to  ha-.e  4  additional 

"  Xtr'lXiNG  ol  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  vicld  the  Senator  4  additioi'^al  minutes. 

THE    DANCFRS    '1     .•.USIERITY 

-/r    HARTKE.  So  far  I  have  mainly 

een  appraising  the  state  of  ih':  economy 

■  how  that  the  budget  is  the  real  reason 

o"''nu,t— so   v.e    a,e    told— .p:re    taxes 

•  ci  at  the  sar,'e  time  cut  back  by  many 
■'li  ns  on  our  already  suffering  nomestic 
'ocrams;  not  to  mention  forgoing  the 
-  -icis  to  combat  the  plight  oi  tne  cities 

•  d  heed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Vo  noo-worri  report  of  the  National  Ad- 

7sorv   Commi.ssion   on   Civil   Disorders 
•-•It  "behind    the    budget-caused    deficit 
Vcb'cms.  of  an  enormity  beyond  any- 
one we  have  ever  experienced  except. 
•"su'-I^cct.  for  World  War  II.  lies  the  sup- 

■  uvatine  ab-ccss  ci  Vietnam.  This,  rather 

•  --.n  v.'hat  is  proposed,  ousht  to  be  the 
•ecus  of  our  f  iiorts  as  the  utrr.cst  primary 
,  i^-"-.  for  fiscal  and  economic  rea.sons  as 
•vcii'aE  for  all  those  others  of  a  political 

.nd  moral  nature. 
But  suppose  we  grant,  fcr  the  moment. 

■  nat  we  must  absolutely  do  r^omethmg  to 
■■  -little  down  those  deficits  as  .severely  as 
-p  possiblv  can.  Where  will  the  policies 

•  •-oposed  bv  tne  administration  lead  us  m 
•'•at  case?  They  are  policies  wnicn.  w'e 

''■e  told  will  deal  with  the  halance-of- 
avments  problem  helptuily:  which  will 
■p^'tore  confidence  in  the  doUpr;  which 
-ill  bring  in  more  billions  to  the  Treas- 
irv  which  will  stem  a  ccst-pusn  infa- 
•'on  In  short,  we  are  asked  to  use  the 
■  qme  austerity  programs  we  have  seen  m 
gainfully  and  fruitlessly  take  place  m 
Britain.  . 

Let  me  quote  to  you  verbatim  from  the 
,Ticial  text  of  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wil&on's  statement  in  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons en  July  20.  1966.  in  whicn  ne  set 
ic-th  .some  remedies  which  have  a  la- 
miUar  ring.  But  first,  let  me  go  back 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
sons address  at  the  New  York  Economic 


Club  on  April  15,  1965,  fo^owing  the 
budget  slashing  and  initial  austenty 
measures  to  forestall  devaluation. 

Mr  Wilson  said  then  that  they  were 
about  to  undertake  "the  fight  against  in- 
flation" in  part  by  cutting  expansion  of 
Government  expenditures  from  an  8.9- 
nercent  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  lust 
then  beginning-their  fiscal  Vf^r  19bb- 
10  a  1969-70  rate  which  would  be  onl> 
a  4' 4-percent  annual  lise.  He  said,  and  I 
note  that  we  are  asked  to  do  much  the 
same  thing: 

:\  whole  series  of  i;;x  .  K.ncef  ''''' 'i'''^ 

,o  redress  this  b.hmce  .I.e..  with  other  cmm- 
■ri.s.  .uid  have  an  increa-singly  beneficial  ef- 
fect t  :•.  the  b  il.uicc  of  piiymeiits. 

Later  he  noted,  and  again  the  parallel 
is  obvious 


The     -ilminatia^     ix^nt     in     the     nnttle 
.e"'.no,  u. ration  was  l.ist  week'i,  B»idpet, 

aeiermined  pttfmpt  to  keep  our  ^-oanoinp 
rroncmv  in  a  .-tate  of  balance  nnd  the 

,et  incK-a.se  ,n  taxation  and  asso<-'at«i 
"hirges  .  .  .  adds  up  to  pr.Ttically  ICOO 
•  ii.iiion  It  ye:T. 


V.'hat  ioliu'.ved  is  hi.siory.  I  believed  at 
lie  time  that  British  retrenchment  of  the 
budget  and  increa.sed  taxation  could  only 
result,  as  I  .<ay  now  it  will  do  !or  this 
Nation  in  greater  unem.ployment.  a  dan- 
'•ero^-.s  ^lov.-ing  of  the  economy,  only  a 
t'pmrVrp.rv  improvement  m  the  balance 
u'  pavments.  and  no  permanent  rebel 
Mcnrpvessures  on  the  pounc.  Incidcn- 
tc.rv  it  m-r-hl  be  worthy  ol  note  \n  pass- 
n-.J"  that  our  balancc-of-payment>  re- 
"-tra-nts  v.h°n  seen  frcm  t>;e  viewporit  f  1 
o'le  ot  our  foremost  world  tradin'-'  part- 
:.e:'s.  takes  on  a  different  aspect: 

Action  tak'-n  bv  the  United  Stat':s  ;-u- 
rn(.rititP  to  ctronpthen  'he  .\mer:ran  t).i!anrc 
ct  na'. .  .cnts  has  led  V>  ar,  acute  shortage 
ot  eollars  and  Euro-dollars  in  v.-crld  tratfe 
■rd  ;his  has  led  to  a  progressive  n-^e  in 
VK-Ten  rat"s  m  mo?  t  linar.cial  centers  and 
to  the  .-ellinfi  of  sterling  to  replenuh  dchar 
halanccs 

In  other  words,  just  as  in  physics  for 
eve'-v  action  there  is  an  equal  and  cp- 
u-.c'tp  ;caction.  .'^o  in  mternational  fi- 
W?-^rQ  o.:e  nations  balancc-of-payment^ 
beretrt  is  another's  drain— at  Ica.st  u  the 
internat.cr.al  medium  of  exchanae  is  the 
dol'ar.  ^    ,        . 

Now  let  me  read  you  some  of  the  el- 
iorts  made  in  July  1966  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
government  to  cope  with  a  situation  .cr 
which  our  own  is  not  without  parallel 
Does  it  sound  fanrihar?  I  quote  from  the 
official  t^xt  of  the  statement  to  Com- 
mons: 

\cticn  IS  r.ce-itd  l^r  the  purpo.c  ol  ;!-..ik:ni-- 
;■  direct  impact  on  our  pavmenf^  halanct 
'indi  needed  equally  i".  •eel  vith 
the  problem  ■  f  internal  demand,  nubUc  r.nd 
pr  rate  and  to  redeploy  resources  ...  and 
rl-ecl'  infl.it:c;i.  .  .  -  Th.is  redcplovment  can 
te'-.chie-.ed  onlv  by  cut.»  in  the  present  in- 
flated" ie  el  of  deman'i.  both  In  the  rrivaic 
;>;;g  puWic  sectors. 

Q,,,.  r\f]rt  Tjionosed  icderl'viTient  .:ki.- 

-.v:se"xsHl  cut  back  in  the  -.ublic  sector. 

ruriher    in    that    -pte^h    .ar.    wz.ro.i 

^  The  Treas.irv  has  t.dav  n-.ade  an  • 'cer 
the  eaect  of  vhich  •'  to  put  a  surch.ir^  ^. 
•C  percent  on  ict-tam  duties i  una  on  Pt.- 
;ba4  Tax  .  .  ^l-.us  for  goods  now  c-iargi- 
■,b>  ut  I'oper  cent  the  new  effective  charge 
wii:  be  n  percent.  .  •  • 


We  are  asked  for  a  10- percent  sur- 
charge on  income  tax.  since  we  do  not 
have  a  national  .sales  tax;  but  the  effect 
■s  the  .same,  except  for  the  less  regressive 
mature  of  an  Ineome  tax  Again.  Mr.  Wil- 
son; 

Tl-e    investment    prourams    in    the    public 
ector  have  been   levlewed  and  the  Goyern- 
nicnt    IS    introducinp    a    number    of    defer- 
n.ent  measures  which    will   reduce  uemands 
";,    rrs.n.rces  While    this    will     Involve 

lorpolng  for  the  present  ^ ••>""^''"  ';;„'*■ 
Mr.fblo  projects  they  will  be  concentrated 
on  those  activities  which  are  not  vital 

Does  this  .soimd  familiar?  We  arc  ron- 
tin^allv.  nowadays,  cutting  back  '  de- 
-irable"  projects."  Some  Members  may 
■'ocail  that  one  ot  thes<'  m  last  year  s  ap- 
i)-opriations  which  greatly  concerned  me 
was  mental  health  tacilities  construc- 
tion funds,  we  voted  lii  the  Senate  to 
-ccert  mv  amendment  adding  SIO  mll- 
lior  ut  the  additional  S15  million  already 
authorized,  but  >n  .onleience  commiilee 
1!  was  slashed  to  f3  million 

AiiOtlier  piriosal  of  Prime  M.ni.-ier 
Wilsoii  was  thir : 

P-rat*  oversews  cxrendi,ure>  i  vjn  also 
make  Its  contribution  Expenditure  -n  .:.oll- 
aav  travel  outside  the  Sterling  .\rpr.  has 
been   rlMnti   r.ipidlv.  Fr.mi   tod,.y   up   to 

Octob.-r  'Jf.  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
•vhich  mav  be  bought   lor  joun-.e;.?  win 

.'-ornviil-.   "be  imr.^ed  to  WO  per  person 


We  have  a  parallel  in  the  reuulatinns 
wliicli  V.u-i.i  cior.ar  values  uf  i.uichases 
t-.  ••.■  marie  i-b -oad-ii-.d  for  ihc  :-aine 
la"  i>.r'< -■•!-'--' vments  purpcse-..  No\v 
ti  -e  is  aUo  liclorc  ihe  ('i"V-MT-.s  a  '  lr:uel 
l-x  '  pioposnl.  con.-idered  oiily  yesteiday 
hv  the  Ways  and  Meatis  :;on-imittce. 
Listen  once  mere  to  Mr.  Wilson: 

I'  13  not  our  lntentl.^n  to  introduce  e'abo- 
■ne  statutory  controls  over  mocmes  and 
prices.  Th.s  is  a  situation  In  wl.i-h  the  Cov- 
'r-me-it  iooUs  with  conf.dence  to  everyone 
,,.-,ccrned  wiih  these  m.itters  to  ..ct  in  nr- 
'.-rd,.nce  with  \he  yubllc  ir.torc^t 

Here  too.  is  familiar  t-round— the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  leMrain^'^  ..romcted  by 
IT  administrafon  to  ;ivoid  'he  r.eccs.s  ty 
-or  coming  to  the  Con-res.-;  lor  iegis  a- 
t  -n  a  system  which  has  had  rr.ther  In- 
di'iTerent  success  after  the  initial  com- 
l.r,!ancc  of  the  m.ore  cspon.ible  members 
(.1  the  bu.nness  conmun'.tv. 

Nnw  I  continue.  The  time  and  '.he  con- 
r.it'ions  have  changed.  Britain  has.  2 
i-orths  earlier  r,n  November  i  S.  196 1  de- 
valued the  po'.urd.  The  iiurtrritv  meas- 
■•■•es  fa'led  of  their  ubiective.  Now.  m 
'^-'anuarv  16.  1568.  Prime  Minister  Wil.son 
^.:  'eliirg  Ccmmoi:'-  ;^bout  the  next  st^p: 

•s-  w  I  tarn  to  ci-.il  public  expenditure. 
-  ;   Umo:t   eve.-v   maior   area   -.    expend  t •-ire 
Economies    hnve    brer    i:iade    i:v    '^'^ J^'^}^^ 
„-,_,.,„,,,, PS  ...h.ch  we  had  l.efore  us   VV  Kaln 
'  ««.,    •>•«    V  Tp   of    ccur.'e    been 

■ach    maior    urea    Ae    r.a.e    oi    t-ui.  . 

his.-.ly  felertive  ;:i  the  cuts  -ve  have  mnde 

The':e  aro  words  which  m'l-ht  nlmo:4 
i-,ave  crept  into  the  Pi'fsident  s  budget 
me- sag"  to  the  Congress  without  -hange^ 
->r  Wi-.son  continues  t ..  detail  some  ol 
the  explicit  Mcas  o:  cutback.  Do  i.ny  ol 
them  sound  familiar? 

-f-  .•d-.K..tion.  c:ie  ',i  the  biegest  and 
■  iQc'  -pidiv  cx-jand:i-.g  expcnd^.fjre  pr"- 
:-r,'r-mes  '  -  Here  again  -t  is  a  qucsticn 
"f  .'r-onnes  We  have  dr-icrd  ;  to  deieri  the 
::..V'e  of  the  schoo:  lea-.ing  ..ce.  a  postpone- 
;:e"r.t  cf  t*^o  ve.rs.  Tl-is  cieci.lo:.  w.il  mean 
r-v::.r  >.i  about  133  milhon  in  1968-C9 
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We  propose  to  cease  to  provide  milk  free 
In  secondary  schools  from  September  of  this 
year  .  .  .    |  Previous   budget  1 

The  capitation  grants  to  direct  grant 
schools  win  be  reduced. 

Some  new  capital  projects  In  the  Univer- 
sities, Colleges  of  Further  Education  and 
elsewhere  will  be  held  back  during  1968-69. 
[We  are  doing  the  same.] 

I  turn  next  to  health  and  welfare.  .  .  . 
The  Government  (will)  re-Introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  charges  for  prescriptions.  .  .  .  The 
maximum  charge  for  dental  treatment 
which  has  not  been  changed  since  1952  will 
be  Increased.  .  .  .  (There  will  be)  some  re- 
ductions In  the  planned  growth  of  local 
health  and  welfare  capital  expenditures      .  . 

The  Government  has  decided  to  reduce 
planned  approvals  of  new  houses  by 
15.000  .  ,  .  saving  in  terms  of  public  expend- 
iture £27  million  in  1968-69  .  .  .  |Our 
housing  program  inadequate  but  suffering.) 

Next,  Roads  .  .  .  Overall,  expenditures  on 
roads  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  produce  sav- 
ings of  taa  million  .  .  .  Assistance  to  pub- 
lic passenger  transport,  provided  for  in  the 
Transport  Bill,  is  being  limited  to  'JlO  mil- 
lion .  .  [Federal  highway  funds  have  been 
slashed  as  to  allocations.) 

Special  measures  must  be  taken  to  ar- 
rest the  growth  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  In  Public  Service.  Government 
Departmen4s  will  plan  their  staffing  so 
that  .  .  .  there  is  no  further  net  increase  in 
the  number  of  civil  servants  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
[Parallel   here  also] 

In  addition  there  .ire  other  reductions  to- 
talling ':28  million  .  .  .  mainly  from  en- 
vironmental services  ... 

Britain's  experience  is  a  sad  one.  I  do 
not  .say  that  the  United  States,  by  fol- 
lowincr  similar  policies,  will  necessarily 
achieve  similar  disastrous  results.  But  I 
believe  it  is  incontrovertible  that  the 
remedy  applied;  namely,  the  contraction 
of  the  economy  by  design  through  tight- 
ened budget  and  increased  taxation,  is 
a  medicine  which  may  well  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  What  we  need  in  a  fal- 
tering economy  is  stimulation,  not  con- 
traction 

LOWER     TAXES.    .NOT    R.MSE    THEM 

There  is  a  strange  paradox  in  the 
action  of  taxes.  One  would  think,  and 
this  is  the  traditional  economic  view,  that 
the  best  way  to  increase  revenue  is  to  lay 
on  more  taxes.  But  today  the  wisdom  of 
experience  has  shown  that  the  more  re- 
cent view,  shared  by  a  majority  of  mod- 
ern economists,  questions  the  tradition. 
In  fact,  the  new  economics  has  now  been 
successfully  tested  in  our  own  economy. 
It  was  not  until  President  Kennedy 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  new  economic 
theories  that  he  undertook  espousal  of  a 
tax  cut  as  a  means  of  both  increasing 
prosperity  and  increasing  Federal  rev- 
enues. There  lies  the  paradox— that  it  is 
possible  to  increase  Federal  revenues  by 
decreasing  the  tax  rate. 

Perhaps  for  anyone  who  follows  eco- 
nomics at  all,  the  reasons  are  well  known. 
But  many  have  not  received  an  education 
on  this  point.  The  process,  of  course,  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  multiplier  effect  of 
money  spent  by  the  consumer. 

Suppose  I  pay  $500  for  a  color  televi- 
sion set.  My  payment  goes  beyond  the 
retail  dealer — part  to  the  wholesaler,  and 
a  part  to  the  retail  dealer's  taxes  on  his 
new  profit  by  the  sale.  The  wholesaler's 
portion  also  winds  up  with  some  of  it  in 
the  tax  till.  Back  of  him  is  the  manufac- 
turer, who  pays  taxes  also.  The  manu- 
facturer's  suppliers  of  parts,   like   the 


others,  puts  some  of  his  portion  into 
taxes,  other  portions  into  payments  to 
employees,  and  so  on.  The  result  in  the 
end  is  something  like  a  20-times  rollover 
of  the  original  $500,  and  each  time  it  is 
redistributed  two  things  happen:  an  in- 
creasingly growing  chunk  gets  back  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  even  more 
importantly,  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  color  television 
sets — the  health  of  the  color  TV  indus- 
try— is  improved.  One  more  sale  of  a  set, 
multiplied  by  thousands,  improves 
prosperity. 

Now,  what  happens  if  the  consumer  is 
hit  by  more  taxes?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  he  has  less  to  spend.  He  may  then 
find  it  impossible  to  buy  his  color  TV  and 
the  multiplication  of  that  effect  slows 
dowTi  sales,  competition  cuts  profit  mar- 
gins, and  all  along  the  line  there  is  an 
adverse  effect.  By  the  same  token,  more 
money  in  the  consumer's  pocket  through 
a  tax  cut  results  in  its  getting  for  the 
most  part  into  the  economic  bloodstream. 
The  medicine  works,  and  the  listless 
economy  feels  better. 

I  have  referred  to  the  proof  of  the  the- 
ories in  our  tax  cuts  of  1964.  In  question- 
ing before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  March  1967.  on  restoration  of  in- 
vestment credit.  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  confirmed  my  contentions,  and 
those  of  many  who  believe  likewise,  that 
a  tax  cut  does  in  fact  result  in  a  greater 
increase  in  Federal  revenues  even  as  it 
gives  more  money  to  the  consumer — a 
paradox  which  the  economically  un- 
sophisticated find  most  difficult  to  accept. 
I  fear  that  the  managers  of  our  tax 
policy,  operating  on  opposing  false 
premises,  arc  showing  some  lack  of  eco- 
nomic .sophistication.  Here  Is  the  perti- 
nent portion  of  the  colloquy  between  my- 
self and  Chairman  Martin.  The  full 
record,  including  more  than  this  highly 
selective  portion,  may  be  found  in  last 
year's  hearings  on  H.R.  6950  before  the 
Finance  Committee: 

-Mr.  .M.^RTi.v.  Well,  the  basis  for  my  sup- 
porting this  bill  today  (i.e..  restoration  of 
investment  credits,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
t.TX  cut  in  Us  action  I  is  that  the  economy 
IS  slowing  dowTi  :ind  the  medicine  which  was 
applied  by  suspendins;  the  tax  credit  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  help  the  patient.  ...  I 
supported  the  proposals  in  1962  for  a  tax 
reduction. 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  you  support  the  re- 
duction of  rates  as  enacted  in  1964? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did. 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  you  support  the  re- 
flection  of    the   excise   taxes   as   enacted  In  ' 
1965? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did.  .  .  There  was  an  up- 
.'wing  in  the  first  quarter  of  1965  that  a 
good  many  of  us  thought  was  unsustain- 
able. We  had  an  increase  in  gross  national 
product  for  the  quarter  that  was  .  .  .  $16 
or  $17  billion.  It  was  enormous. 

Senator  H.^rtke.  That  is  right.  Wasn't  this 
partly  a  result  of  fiscal  measures  taken  by 
Congress  in  1962.  and  particularly  an  $11 
billion  tax  cut  in  1964,  and  an  additional 
tax  cut  in  1965  of  excise  t.ixes  of  about  $2 
billion? 

Mr.  Marti.n-.  It  most  cert.iinly  was  .  .  . 

Then  on  the  next  page,  page  79,  there 

is  this: 

Senator  Hartke  Do  you  disagree  with  me 
completely  that  by  reducing  tax  rates  you 
increase  tax  revenue? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  no.  .  .     At  certain  points. 


as  we  did  In  1962.  a  decrease  in  taxes  diu 
stimulate  the  economy. 

Senator  Hartke.  In  1962  It  did,  correct? 

Mr.  Martin.  And  in  1964.  .  .  . 

Senator  Hartke.  And  m   1965  it  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Senator  Hartke.  Didn't  it  in  1955.  too? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  did  also. 

Senator  Hartke.  Yes.  AH  we  have  in  the 
history  of  the  last  15  years  is  that  by  de- 
creasing taxes  you  Increase  the  revenue  ui 
the  Treasury.  Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin.  Generally 

Senator  Hartke.  Is  that  true  or  isn't  It 
true? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes  .  .  . 

Senator  Hartke.  Will  you  tell  me  a  time 
within  the  recent  period  of  this  country  when 
a  reduction  in  taxes  has  not  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  revenue?  .  .  .  there  is  none,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know  that  there  .^ 
any. 

Senator  Hartke.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  another  slow- 
down in  the  economy,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  economy  is  slowing  down 
at  the  moment,  right. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  admission 
by  a  member  of  the  quadrlad  that  his- 
tory in  our  own  economy  shows  that  tax 
reduction  has  consistently  resulted  In 
increased  tax  revenue  when  we  are  in  a 
period  of  slowdown.  Of  course,  the  pic- 
ture alters  when  we  are  in  a  period  of 
full  employment  and  high  economic  ac- 
tivity. But,  as  I  have  demonstrated  by 
the  economic  indicators  at  some  length, 
this  is  not  the  case  today. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  This  is 
not  the  time  for  tax  increase.  The  results 
will  be  the  converse  of  a  tax  reduction, 
which  means  that  instead  of  stimulation 
of  the  economy  there  will  be  slowdown — 
perhaps  fit  medicine  for  infiatlonarj'  at- 
tack, but  not  when  the  inflation  is  as 
illusionary  as  it  is  today. 

It  is  out  of  these  convictions  that  I 
have  offered  earlier  in  this  Congress  a 
bill  to  increase  the  Individual  Income  tax 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  That 
extra  money,  pumped  into  the  spending 
stream,  would  undoubtedly  move  us  a 
long  step  upward  from  the  present  85 
percent  of  plant  utilization  in  our  fac- 
tories, and  from  the  developing  unem- 
ployment I  have  noted.  At  the  same 
time — as  the  previous  cuts  have  done, 
and  we  have  Mr.  Martin's  testimony  for 
that — a  tax  cut  would  achieve  the  goal 
which  the  present  bill  seeks  but  cannot 
truly  achieve  except  in  part,  a  significant 
upswing  in  GNP  and  tax  revenue.  The 
depressant  effect  of  the  surtax  proposal 
I  have  previously  discussed — Congres- 
sional Record,  August  4,  1967.  On  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  well-Informed 
economists,  I  stated  there  that  the  10- 
percent  surtax,  if  enacted,  ■would  result 
in  its  first  year  in  a  decrease  of  GNP  of 
"no  less  than  $23.3  billion."  Such  a  de- 
crease in  turn,  by  the  Treasury  rule  of 
thumb  that  20  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product  increase  winds  up  in  the  Federal 
coffers,  would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of 
at  least  $4  billion,  perhaps  closer  to  $5 
billion.  The  result.  If  nothing  else,  is  to 
take  that  enormous  amount  out  of  the 
tax  rfKieipts  expected  from  the  tax 
increase. 

E.XCISE    tax    CONTINtJATION    SHOULD    BE 
CCT    FROM    THE    BILL 

Now,  what  about  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles   and   telephones?   I  believe 
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that  all  the  economic  evidence  points  to 
the  desirability  of  leaving  it  alone  rather 
than  once  more  indulging  in  the  per- 
sistent habit  of  promising  cuts  and  then 
failing  to  fulfill  the  promises. 

The  administration  is  fond  of  saying 
that  we  "honor  our  commitments,"  even 
if    it    means    the    killing    of    American 
servicemen    10.000    miles    from    home. 
We  made  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people  on  these  taxes,  and  on  January  1, 
1966  we  kept  it — we  reduced  the  auto  ex- 
cises' from  7  to  6  percent,  and  the  tele- 
phone excise  from  10  to  3  percent.  But 
then,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, we  restored  those  taxes  in  early 
1966,  and  set  up  a  new  schedule  which 
promised  that  reductions  would  be  re- 
stored on  April  1  of  this  year.  Now  we 
are  reneging  on  that  promised  schedule 
for  the  American  people.  By  failing  to 
keep  our   word,   we   fail   the  American 
people. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  \\ays 
and  Means  Committee  in  June  1964,  a 
presentation  on  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  excise  tax  system  was  given  by  Prof. 
John  F.  Due,  of  the  Univeisity  of  Illinois. 
Taxe.= — 

He  said — 

should  not  induce  the  cost-push  type  of  in- 
llationarv  pressure,  causinc  price  increases  m 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  or  leading 
to  wage  increases. 

He  further  said  that  excises  provide  an 
Incentive  to  spend  less  and  save  more, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  in  periods  when 
economic  growth  lags  behind  its  possible 
levels  because  of  aggregate  demand.  Con- 
sequently : 

Reduction  in  excise  taxes  may  have  creater 
effect  in  stimulating  economic  growtn  than 
reduction  in  Income  taxes. 

Professor  Due  also  noted: 

Excises  imposed  at  the  manufacturing  level 
tend  to  pyramid  on  the  way  to  the  final  con- 
.sumer,  thus  raising  prices  by  more  t:ian  the 
amount  of  the  tax. 


This,  he  said,  is  particularly  true  of 
business  expense,  which  can  so  readily 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  end. 
In  the  case  of  autos.  it  is  estimated  that 
a  fifth  of  all  production  of  passenger  cars 
is  for  business  use.  Hence,  the  auto  ex- 
cise is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  ad- 
verse action  through  stimulating  cost- 
push  Inflation. 

COST-PUSH  INFLATION 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  fundamental 
bases  for  my  contentions  on  tax  policy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  in  the 
economy  today,  insofar  as  inflation  is  a 
factor— and  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
inflation— we  do  not  have,  I  say.  the  clas- 
sic demand-pull  Inflation.  There  is  a  vital 
difference  between  them  and  the  differ- 
ence is  relevant  to  tax  policy. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  several 
times  In  vesterday's  debate,  we  do  not 
have  today  the  classic  case  of  prices 
rising  rapidly  because  there  are  too  few 
goods  sought  by  too  many  buyers  who 
consequently  bid  the  price  up.  Today 
every  show  window  is  full.  You  name  it, 
and  It  Is  available  In  the  market  price— 
and  available  at  competitive  prices. 

As  an  example,  look  at  the  major 
big-ticket  item  in  the  economy  today 
so  far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  that 
bane  and  blessing  of  modern  life  no  one 


can  .seem  to  do  without,  the  motor  car. 
Anvone  ■vi'ho  hears  the  radio  and  televi- 
.sion  commercials  in  Washington— and 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  the  same 
situation— knows  that  new  car  dealers 
are  advertising  hundreds  of  dollars  off 
list  prices  in  order  to  make  sales.  Their 
inventory  of  new  cars  is  very  high:  they 
can  give  vou  right  off  the  .showroom  floor 
or  the  storage  lot  almost  anything  you 
want  in  model,  .style,  and  color,  whether 
soorts  convertible,  hardtop,  ."Station 
wagon,  four-door  .sedan,  or  anything 
else. 

Then  what  is  it  that  is  pushing  up  the 
prices?  What  is  causing  the  other  type 
of  inflation,  which  is  the  kind  we  have, 
cost-push  inflation? 

It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  policies  for 
tax  increase  that  we  are  talking  about, 
whether   excise,   travel    tax,   .surtax,   or 
others.  These  policies  and  programs  are 
fallaciouslv  based  on  a  diagnosis  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  virus.  We  know  the  disease 
is  there,  and  the  disease  is  inflation.  But 
its  cause  is  not  too  much  demand,  but 
too  little.  The  remedy  is  no  to  add  more 
taxes,   thus  cutting  ability  to  pay   and 
farther  lessening  demand.  It  is  not  to 
stem  this  lagging  economy— and  I  have 
demonstrated  the  lag  earlier  by  no  less 
than  16  indicators.  It  is  to  help  the  econ- 
omy live  up  to  its  true  potential  not  op- 
erate at  84  percent  of  capacity.  That  84 
l^ercent,  which  appears  in  the  current 
Business   Week   as   the   latest   ratio   of 
manufacturing  output  to  capacity,  is  a 
full  percentage  iioint  down  from  the  85 
percent  referred   to  in  the  .ioint  com- 
mittee report  on  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Does  this  sound 
like  a   demand-pull  inflationary  situa- 
tion? 

No,  the  inflationary  pre.ssure  is  coming 
from  additions  in  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness: higher  wages,  increased  overhead, 
higher  prices  in  materials  purchased  for 
the  business,  and  now  the  suegested  cure 
is  to  add  also  higher  taxes.  All  of  these 
things  are  costs  which  are  pas.sed  alone 
to  the  consumer  in  order  to  maintain  an 
adequate  profit  for  the  business.  As  Pro- 
fessor Due  said  in  the  passage  I  quoted: 


Taxes — 

And  note  that  increased  taxes  are  an 
increased  cost  of  business — 
should  not  induce  the  cost-push  type  of  In- 
flitionarv  pressure,  causing  price  increa?es 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  or  lead- 
ing to  wage  lncrea.ses. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  case  again.st 
hiuher  taxes  as  being  a  medicine  fash- 
ioned for  the  wrong  kind  of  disease.  They 
assume  what  the  statistics  will  not  sus- 
tain, that  we  need  to  cut  back  on  de- 
mand. The  result  will  be  to  make  the 
patient  sicker  rather  than  increasing  his 
health,  and  it  Is  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  which  concerns  me 
in  our  tax  policies. 

Without  this  kind  of  reverse  help— a 
medicine  which  makes  the  economy 
sicker— we  stand  a  better  chance  of  Im- 
provement than  with  it.  If  we  really  want 
the  right  medicine,  however,  let  us  gear 
it  to  the  proper  diagnosis,  •which  is  a 
degree  of  weakness  that  will  only  be  ag- 
gravated by  stimulating  the  very  infla- 
tion—that Is,  the  cost-push  Inflation— 
which  it  Is  Intended  to  cure,  since  the 


diagnosis    of    demand-pull    inflation    Is 
faulty. 

I  liave  been  challenged  in  this  body, 
Mr  President,  to  explain  my  economic 
rationale  for  the  position  I  take  on  tax 
increases.  I  have  been  told  by  a  respected 
colleague  in  this  body  and  on  the  Finance 
Committee  with  me,  that  were  I  his  stu- 
dent in  economics  my  erades  would  stand 
at  F  and  I  would  flunk  the  course. 

But  the  world  does  change.  There 
were  those  who  in  their  traditional  wis- 
dom long  denied  the  truth  of  Gahleo's 
as.sertion  that  the  eaith  moves  around 
the  sun  rather  than  the  opposite.  I  am 
with  the  growing  number  of  modem 
economists  who  -see  in  the  theories  of 
such  as  my  hypothetical  professor  the 
diametrical  opposite  of  economic  truth 
as  discovered  in  the  past  30  years  or  .so. 
Adam  Smith  is  no  longer  good  enough, 
if  he  ever  was,  as  an  economist.  And  the 
proof  of  the  views  I  espouse  is  the  action 
of  the  economy  in  response  to  tax 
measures,  a  proof  which  I  have  .shown 
IS  accepted  bv  no  less  an  authority  than 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
ot  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  very 
.simplv,  it  is  hard  lor  me  to  .see  why  any- 
one cannot  under.stand  that  if  you  add 
additional  taxes,  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  an  economy  which  has  already 
an  excessive  supply  for  the  available 
demand,  is  cut  back  on  demand,  cut 
back  on  corporate  profit,  and  cut  back 
on  employment. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  are  going  to 
add  to  the  cost.  When  you  add  to  the 
cost  the  people  Involved  in  setting  the 
price  will  have  to  pass  the  cost  along. 
When  thrv  pass  the  cost  along,  that 
means  we  will  have  still  further  price  in- 
creases. Thus  we  are  proposing  this  for 
America:  more  unemployment,  higher 
taxes,  less  profits,  and  an  Increase  In 
the  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  result;  and 
therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Smathers-Williams  amendment,  and  I 
shall  also  vote  against  the  surtax  in  any 
form  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  against 
the  extension  of  the  excise  tax. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
risen  to  speak  upon  this  measure  prc- 
cLsely  because  I  am  considered  to  be  a 
stron'.-'  advocate  of  affirmative  measures 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  I  am 
considered  to  be  a  friend  of  manpower 
programs  and  welfare  programs,  and  I 
have  fought  here  many  battles  for  labor, 
and  am  generally  identified  with  that 
thinking  which  identifies  the  national 
interest  with  the  fate  and  future  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

Mr  President,  it  is  understandable 
that  men  who  have  their  hearts  deeply 
in  that  direction  would  also  believe  that 
to  raise  taxes  or  to  cut  expenditures 
represents  a  detriment  to  these  elements 
In  the  community  which  need  the  help 
of  the  U.S.  Government  the  most.  It  is 
because.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  hour 
In  which  exactly  the  contrary  Is  true, 
that  I  have  ri.sen  to  speak  upon  it  In  the 
close  of  this  critically  Important  debate. 
The  debate  is  critically  Important,  Mr, 
President,  for  this  reason:   We  are  all 
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if  we  pass,  as  I 

the      Willlamr;- 

vill  not  be  actin? 

President.  I  con- 


adult  men  We  are  men  of  great  experi- 
ence, or  we  would  not  be  here.  We  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders it  an  article  of  faith  to  originate 
revenue  measures  and  tax  measures,  and 
we  know  that  in  conference,  It  may  very 
well  be  that  as  these  excise  taxes  have 
already  gone  by  the  board  as  of  yester- 
day, this  bill  may  be  .stripped  of  every- 
thing that  Is  in  it 

But.  Mr.  President, 
believe  we  should, 
Smathers  package,  we 
in  vain.  Not  at  all,  Mr 
fldently  predict  that  within  30  day.s  after 
the  Senate  acts  atTirmatively  today.  i:i 
substance,  both  the  tax  and  the  expendi- 
ture packages  will  become  law,  or  be  in 
operative  effect.  The  reason  is.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Senate,  which  Is  a  very 
representative  body,  will  have  manifest- 
ed its  will  and  committed  its  political 
fate — those  of  u.-^  v.ho  vote  "yea"— to  'l-.e 
ppopl.^  on  this  sub.iect. 

Mr.  president,  that  will  signal  the  .^tate 
of  mind  of  the  Nation.  In  my  judsment 
the  other  body,  no  matter  how  we  love 
and  rosp  Tt  any  individual  in  it  who  may 
have  stcTOd  atiainst  what  many  of  us 
think  npp(1^d  to  be  done  all  the.se  weeks 
and  months,  will,  in  my  iudrrment,  yield 
to  \\'haf  is  the  manifest  national  will  as 
t'xpre.'-spd  in  the  Senate. 

And  .^o.  Mr.  Pre.ndent,  while  under- 
•star.iling  rhat  it  may  not  be  on  rhis 
particular  bill  number,  but  in  .some  other 
place,  '.hat  this  will  becoir.e  cTective.  ;et 
us  rcraeinber  that  we  cast  a  ciiticallv  :;n- 
oortant  vote  today  that  will  take  etTect, 
in  my  opinion,  uithout  question. 

So  much  for  the  procedure  .iinl  for 
the  .seriousness  of  the  decision,  "^rvv  for 
my  '.pison  for  -.ivintj,  Mr.  Pr'^sident. 
why  :t  i.s  crif.cailv  innortant  to  the  :nil- 
lion.s  of  American.-;  .if  relatively  moriTite 
mnans  to  do  -vliat  w"*  must  do  toda- 

X.^'.viiv^  in  legislation.  M.-.  P•.•'>.^idpnt. 
as  we  all  know,  is  black  and  white  I 
should  have  ri'oforred.  and  I  tried  to  de- 
velop in  th's  le'-islnt'on.  a  set  of  priori- 
ties whii'h   the  Lidnnnistration  has  r.ot 


devlcped 
a-:ainst  : 
attnudv  . 
•vhich  V-, 
Pr"s:de!U 
!it.ve  w 
tjrasped 
c:'U!itrv 


I.  I  f.iink 

t— much 

)i   re.sppct  and  even  - 

?  stand   todav.   in  vie 


:t  is  a  -ireai  demerit 

as   I    appreciate   the 

awe  in 

of  the 


it'.s  spir't  o:  spi/rificc — not  to 
lestlod  with  and  not  io  have 
the  nettle  of  pvioritie,-  in  the 
I  would  nn.ch  nref^r  th.at  ;lii-: 
.56  billion  in  cxpenditurp  cuts,  or  vhat- 
evcr  r.;;ur^'  we  may  decide  upon,  should 
be  basid  r.pon  ba;;ic  prio'Uies.  In  actin^.; 
as  we  are.,  we  ar^  comptUed  to  do  so  by 
the  ''ie'mm  war.  v.ith  its  •  xnotiditure. 
dv'ect.  o[  almost  S26  billion  in  fiscal  ver.r 
19By.  dr.ci  with  its  •-'iinr.-nou.s  indirect  ef- 
fect ■A\)c:r.  the  fiH^al  and  manetary  .situa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

On  March  20  I  in-oposed  an  ain^nd- 
mtmt  to  this  bill  which  would  hav''.  along 
with  setting  certain  priorities,  would 
have  i^rovided  for  a  10-percent  surcharge 
and  a  .S4-bill;on  cut  in  soending.  This  was 
based  on.  the  approach  suggested  on 
March  6  by  a  group  of  House  R'.-pubii- 
cans  under  the  leadership  of  Reniesenta- 
tive  Charles  Gocdei.l.  This  approach  is 
also  carried  out,  interestingly  enon;:h,  by 
the  Smathers-Will'ams  substitute  al- 
th->ugh  in  a  different  wa''.  The  Ooodel! 
croup  called  for  .specified  cuts  of  S6  n  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  and  reallocation  of 


$2.5  billion  of  this  amount  for  essential 
domestic  urban  oriented  programs 
tinough  a  human  renewal  fund.  Should 
the  Smather.s-Williams  substitute  pass 
•he  Senate.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  will  do  all  I  can  to  reallocate 
the  necessary  funds  for  programs  which 
are  so  essential  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  poorer  c'tizens  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters and  in  rural  areas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  It 
all  our  way,  and  .so  I  must  take  this 
.^ub.stitute  or  l^ave  it.  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  as  to  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
have  the  priority. 

Mr  President,  I  am  confident,  on  the 
negative  side,  that  we  .simply  cannot,  in 
facing  the  present  crisis  that  we  do  in 
the  cities,  cut  with  a  cutlass  rather  than 
a  scalpel  with  rcsptct  to  that  crisis.  So 
the  i)riorities.  much  as  they  should  be 
imposed,  will  have  to  be  self-imposed, 
because  there  is  no  other  way.  And  we 
have  already  demonstrated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  argument,  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  amend  the  S6  billion 
in  cuts  out  of  matters  which  can  be  cut. 
Let  me  emphasize  ut^on  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  action  with  respect  to  public 
works.  It  is  supposed  in  some  quarters, 
superficially,  that  by  .--triking  out  what 
v^p  did  on  public  works,  we  insured  pub- 
lic works  against  cuts  Nothing  could  be 
farther  fiom  the  truth.  What  we  did  with 
re.spect  to  public  works  was  to  put  it 
with  evoiything  else,  and  to  say  that 
there  .sliail  not  be  automatic  cuts.  But 
public  V  orks  can  be  cut,  like  ;-pac?.  or 
the  .supersonic  plane,  or  any  other  subiect 
upon  which  there  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  tl-.al  there  ousht  to  be  ~ome 
kind  of  a  ctit 

the  person  ot  modci-t 
not  only  an  er'sion  of 
ov.T-r  of  liis  do'iar  in  an 
but  he  is  fac'ne  inor- 
dinately high  interest  rctrs.  which  aro 
refiected  in  every  jjenny  he  borrows,  in- 
cluding installment  credit,  which  is  an 
enortr.ous  factor  to  tlie  people  of  modest 
income  in  the  United  States. 

He  faces  the  ?ra\e  danger  of  an  erosion 
of  tire  '.■alue  oi  the  dollar  abroad  tliroush 
further  deterioration  ;n  our  b:-.lance-ol- 
payments  situation,  thereby  sonously  'in- 
pairing  America's  ability  to  export  and 
sell  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world. 
And.  rernembennsr  that  this  represents 
.-omeihing  like  S30  billion  a  year  in  hard 
■.^roduct'on.  this  is  not  an  inconsicterable 
item.,  either. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  tiie  ••■o 
is  th.at  he  invites  another  d-.y 
we  hv.ve  nrt  raid  tlr,  pr'e  cf 
s^irain'.  c-urtai'm?nt.  and  redact: 
Pvndit ure.'  and  in  credit  availab'e  with- 
.n  the  cnrairy  toriav.  Tl">'s  wo'.:ld  resi'v 
cause  motisi'p  unemp'oym.en':.  We  are 
talkina  about  the  possibility  of  doubling 
the  rate  of  unrmployment  from  the  pres- 
ent roughly  3.5  or  4  percent  to  ''  rate  of 
t)  'rercert  and  3  percent  We  l.ave  seen 
liiat  happen  in  our  .  onntry. 

'Jliese  are  tlie  dange:.-,  which  yeopi?  ;n 
"i.ir  count' y  need  to  be  protected  aaaiust. 
And  the  superficial  ari^nment  that  a  par- 
ticular program— whicii  is  ."^o  'mpo'tant 
'.")  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people— '.'-ill 
be  curtailed  does  not  begin  fo  hold  a 
candie  to  the  destrur-tni  and  havcc 
•vhi'-;i   ran   be  heaped  •.i;;on   h.im  if  v.e 


Mr.   President 

lUL-ans  IS  lacin-: 
the  pitrchasim;  ' 
undue  .nilation. 


^t  of  al' 
•j'^cause 
:  lie  !  '?- 
n  in  ex- 


stain  our  hands  bccau.se  we  liave  not  the 
courage  or  the  wisdom  to  do  what  the 
times  demand  we  should  do. 

T'ic  fact  is  that  we  are  engaged  in 
war.  and  the  cost  involves  not  only  the 
casualties,  but  also  the  expenditures  and 
the  total  indirect  effects  upon  the  econ- 
omy which  multiply  the  amount  of  those 
expenditures  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  m  term,-. 
of  their  inflationary  impact. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  the  argu- 
ments for  the  ppndin'-;  measure.  It  is  th^" 
one  opportunity  which  the  Senate  has  i.-> 
denionstrate  its  fidelity  to  this  propojt- 
t'on. 

Fi'-st.  The  Vietnam  war  must  be  lalJ 
f:'r.  If  we  do  .nt  pay  for  it  directly  in 
:a":a:ion.  v.-e  v.-ill  pay  for  it  in  privation 
and  depression  in  the  United  States  an.! 
in  th.e  world. 

Sr-cond.  We  must  makt^  room  within 
the  budget  for  essential  domestic  expend- 
itures, and  whatever  quarrels  I  m.a> 
have  as  to  priorities,  the  fact  is  that  'f 
the  overall  budget  will  not  make  room  for 
iliese  expenditures,  it  i.s  tven  worse-  no: 
ii.  \"in2  the  ri.;ht  j'rioiitics.  At  least,  we 
are  getting  .something  out  of  model  cities 
ai'd  orh  r  programs  which  are  essential 
to  meet  the  crisis  existing  in  the  citle.--. 
A.' id  ".'hether  '■.e  get  a.s  much  as  ve 
•  houid.  and  in  the  lisht  place,  the  fact 
i;i  that  we  are  eetting  i;cm?thina  am 
are  not  'eft  with  nothin-:.  in  which  case 
.'.?■  ■.-.•.■uid  l.e  .n  .  ven  "raver  da^.^er  than 
.'  p  are  nev.-. 

Mr.  Peosideut.  may  I  h^v?  a  littl-  ■n- 
der.  i  eiii  naidl-.  aear  myself. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  L-- 
their  be  oeder  in  the  ^en^te. 

The-  Seiiatar  ma..'  .iiucecd. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  third.  1: 
..s  '  eiy  iieiDartpnt  "o  .'veid  a  credit 
-cueeze.  -vhich  ■•.  ould  occur  if  v.-e  rei'" 
.-o!el\-  on  .i  tish.t  mone.v  policy  -o  reduce 
infiation.  In  the  short  space  of  3  yeai- 
iieavy  demand.-,  on  the  capital  meirkets  :e 
^mance  the  Federal  aoficit  accounted  lo: 
e.n  increase  in  varices  and  ir.flatiou  of  a 
total  of  about  10  percent,  wnich  is  abso- 
lutely uiiheard  of  in  modern  fnies  in  this 
couniry. 

Fourth.  The  ■r.-cal  year  b'ldgct  d'.^le:: 
of  S20  billion  is  just  unacceptable  to  fhc 
wcild  in  terms  of  the  coiifidence  in  tiie 
American  dollar.  Strengthening  confi- 
dence in  the  American  dollar  is  abso- 
lutely essei-itial  both  to  our  export  and 
irnpo'-t  trade  and  to  the  raw  materiai- 
wiiicii  we  must  purchase  in  the  world, 
without  whieh  the  American  iridustriel 
,  miachine  v.ould  erind  to  a  halt.  And  if  we 
have  to  overpay  In  dollars  for  those  raw 
materials,  that  puts  us  even  further  out 
of  compe'ition  in  the  expert  markets  of 
the  v\Oi'd  and  wcsens  o'or  balance  of 
payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Tine  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fifth.  We  have  under- 
taken, and  quite  properly,  an  implied 
commitment  both  at  Basel  and  Stock- 
holm, and  in  the  other  countries  which 
hold  dollar  surpluse.s  in  their  interna- 
tion.al  payments — whereas  we  have  been 
running  substantial  p&.yments  deficits — 
that  we  would  bring  our  fiscal  sltuaUon 
under  control.  We  asked  that  other  coun- 
tries and  those  other  central  hankers  to 
h-oid  our  hands.  The  clear  implication — 
and  I  am  v;ot  privy  to  those  secret.s.  and 
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oerhaps  it  was  really  very  solemnly  ex- 
S5cssed-at  Basel  and  Stockholm  was 
hat  within  a  measurable  time  lag.  Con- 
re-  would  take  action  to  put  America  .-= 
financial  house  in  order.  This  amend- 
ment represents  such  action. 

Sixth  We  must  reduce  our  budget 
deficit  to  meet  the  growth  of  American 
.co"mv  to  continue  to  grow  with  the 
minimum  of  inflation.  We  have  been 
■rowina  at  the  rate  of  approximate^  60 
"ercent  of  what  we  ought  to  grow— i.J 
'ocrcent.  and  not  5  percent. 

Finally  it  is  most  illuminating  to  all 
of  us  that  in  political  season  and  out^ 
md  ti.ough  late-and  it  is  late  and  the 
.,dministration  should  be  sharply  eor^- 
demred  for  that— nonetheless  the  Piesi- 
de-t'has  consistently  called  uioonthe 
country,  when  he  was  thought  to  oe  a 
candidate  and  when  he  said  he  was  not 
oing  to  be  a  candidate,  for  this  measuie 
;;  ihp  basic  rock  on  which  to  bmld  m 


physical  and  economic  terms  the  coun- 

^''V  think  the  case  is  ironclad.  I  think 
i'  IS  as  s'rong  as  it  can  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  M^^ 
Presld-ent.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recoenized  lor  i 

"''•^•'^JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
toolatenow.butitwiUbetjoiaieiflh- 

Senate  does  no:  see  its  duty  a.  c^c.    o 
dav  to  aive  leadership  to  the  countn  .    he 
ead-r-hip  for  '-■-■hic!-.  tl.c  country  and  ti.> 
no'd;'^!^Uuig.WPcana.sui.ihewoiid 

that  the  United  Stales  .-^'''1  ^•^'".'•^  ;•;  "^f,, 
,ast   ai  ir,s   economic   .ead.-.f.  ip   ol    the 

''■™';^;  hat  IS  at  stake  la  today's  ^a.e 
Hoiever  tne  Senate  votes.  I  could  be 


ij  u,  ,  •l••^n■^ let  th'^  Senate 

rloht  or  I  ^■«"^^.»^,\V,-^"rn^.  "ca'ion  of  Us 
realize  iiow  serious  t-.c  in..)..ca..jn 

^"vr'^BIBLE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  me  2  mmuies ? 

Vr    LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mi     Piesl 
deul^  I  vield  2  mi-n:t.s  to  tue  Senator 

from  N>nada.  .-...^..-^vv^   —  .>  ^en- 

T-  .■  PRESIDING  OI-FiLLR    -'-\^^n, 

at:.-   tvom   Nevada   is   recat:::i.'.ed    .e.    - 

""^l'' 'bIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  niem- 
ber  otihe  Aupropnnions  Committee,  I 
vocemv  opposition  to  the  substitute, 
'"-l!.  President,  although  ihi.s  matem. 
nav  have  afi-eady  been  prmt-d  i;i  .he 
CONG  e'Uona.  RtcoHD.  I  osk  vinaiumous 
con-ent  that  a  icprmt  irom  the  Con- 
r?Fc:ioN..L  RteoPD  of  December  lo.  1^6.. 
^e  mmited  at  this  noint  m  the  REc^HD 

There  beme  no  obiectton.  '.^'f  ^^l'^^;;^ 

was  ordered  to  be  urn.iec  :n  u-e  Rnco... , 
as  follows; 


;  rock  on  which  to  ounu  ui        -.. -  ,,,„  ^mjr    ,iT  bt-s   /vs  u  nc    '.  sa^? 


Budfet  eslir  ates 
wr.sideied  bv  Itpuie 


Pa»ed  House 


Sudwt  eiliirates 
coniideicl  by  £e»al« 


P»s>«d  Senate 


lc;|.uflt<s<  t    )  w  (-) 


.-,l|l5tor  istal  !%«■„„ 
Ti>-iSM(y-Posl  Office. 
Dr-t'ictcl  Col'jinOiJ, 
f.'.letal  i3v;r.e its 
Fe'lerai  loan  2;;^rDBrialioii 

ttiitfpr     

Loan  and  co-uacl  auilionzations 
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.VL  BI3LS.  Mr.  Preside.nt.  rnc J.R'^'J- 
I  ti  T  '^h'.ws  that  \--ith  rtepect  to  a  J  fisca. 
1968  vills  reported  by  the  x\pp"')pr'atio.i. 
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f<>r-imiticer-.    therr 

I  think  -hat  IS  wiiere  these  cuts  sno..-. 
be  --.ade.  in  the  regular   .'ay  ana  .^-t.'. 

full  ;e  orinss.  .     . 

I  -hink  that  tiie  .-■appropriation:.  Con  - 


mittcp     -vGrkod     its 


'•ill 


responsibly 


in  "^li-  last  .-e.-sion  of  the  Congress.  I 
,vas  privileged  last  year,  ana  I  ^m Jj;-^ 
v-ar  to  be  chair.man  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  tne  Appropn- 
ations  Comm.ittee.  On  that  particule- 
committee  we  liad  a  budget  request  o. 
$-7  '■••^7  000,000.  We  reported  the  Dili  iroi.i 
the  Senate  side  in  an  amount  far  le^s 
than  that.  We  went  even  below  that  as  a 
result  of  the  conference,  and  m  our  tinai 


,  — on  the  bill  wt>s  S04:..o33.C00  less  thi.- 
•h::  ud»e  leoueer  So.  1  t!"-.':  ^n.t  t.^e 
.^p;ematioi  3  Cemmiuees  have  ^een  re- 
sponsible. I  think  they  have  ectedon^^ 
i-asis  01  t'le  national  imeie::t  ..nd  cei 
lainly  they  made  many  cues  I  f^^^^^^ 
thai  they  are  prepared  o  do  k  .g.  -^ 
This  y-ar.  This  li  the  '.ay  tne  cut,  .--ould 
be  handled.  .,., 

In  addition.  I  cannot  xote  f o.  ''■J''--'"- 
cent  surcharge  on  income  taxes_i hi.  ta 
<jrotM-sal  is  a  controversial.  :  uhl:.  .en-,i- 
rive  ^3su".  and  hits  tho.se  v  ho  e.e  l-.a.^ 

able  to  pay.  It  den.ands  ^V^^'^^'^'^^in 
treatment  t.nd  properly  :.-.u.,'  o.i-n..ate  in 

^'m?Sd  of  west  Virginia.  M.  Presi- 
dent   as  I  have  said  before,  the  Federa 
Government  neeas  to  put  its  fi-.-anc  al 
house  in  order.  Before  any  new  tax  bui- 


■:....   however,  i:  placed  upor.  ".he  Amen- 

eiSniiate  where  possible,  all  none.^.en..al 
^^?i;SSd..cntlnthe:.atureofasuc. 
.titi re  provides  for  certain  reduclioi..  m 
Feciera  spendin..  but  the.se  ao  not  eo  m 
fl  en-V.t  direction.  In  th-e  nrst  pUce 
such-reductions.  In  ^-V  opinicn.^h^u^ 

SSs   so'?hu   wLJS;;!   or   --ecessaiT 
p?SaSs  could  b.  reduced  or  de;.yed^or 

Eliminated  without  ^-=1^'^  -•.:^  'f^^o- 
ing.   or   mterfenr.g   vitn  .;^:=vntia.   ,-o 
■.jranii  and  activities.  -.arQ  ■,  .,-ia- 

'  vor  example,  the  fcea.  year  19c9  gadg- 
et \;s  p-osented  to  Conuress  by  the  Pus  - 
la  <  }■  riii-^  i'^  1T6.C00.000  m  new  o-^U- 
_.M.ioP-al  aL.t!.o..^>  i-'  ^"■- 
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nomic  Opportunity.  I  have  repeatedly 
criticized  some  of  the  so-called  antipov- 
erty  programs  because  of  the  moneys 
that  are  wasted  through  improper  ad- 
ministration and  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  poverty  employees  have  utilized  the 
program  to  foment  unrest  and  generate 
demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  All  too  often,  the  people  who 
have  benefited  have  not  been  the  poor 
people.  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  com- 
plaints contained  in  correspondence  from 
my  constituents,  and  it  has  been  to  no 
avail  thus  far. 

Some  of  the  antipoverty  programs  have 
been  worthwhile,  undoubtedly,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  taxpayers  of  the  counti-y 
would  be  well  served  If  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  were  cut  from  the  budget  request 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  been  criti- 
cal of  Government  expenditures  for  a 
moonshot  program  during  this  bad  pe- 
riod of  economic  turbulence.  New  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  of  $4.4  billion  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  in  1969.  Of  this 
amount,  $2,362,000,000  is  for  a  manned 
lunar  landing  and  $463,000,000  is  for  ex- 
tended manned  flight. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
program  which  should  properly  be 
stretched  out  and  delayed  until  better 
days  are  upon  us,  and  it  would  appear 
that  a  very  sizable  cut  could  be  made  in 
the  NASA  budget. 

Additionally,  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  being  spent  in  connection  with 
our  troops  and  dependents  stationed  in 
Western  Europe.  When  we  subtract  mili- 
tary sales  from  this  figure,  there  re- 
mains a  balance,  at  least,  in  excess  of 
$700  million  In  cost  to  us.  As  I  have 
stated  recently  on  this  floor.  Western 
European  nations  are  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented level  of  high  prosperity,  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  aid  which  they 
have   received   In   past  years   from   the 


United  States.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that 
It  is  time  these  nations  take  upon  them- 
selves a  share  of  the  financial  and  mili- 
tary burden  ol  defending  Western  Eur- 
ope. I  do  not  .see  why  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  maintain  in  Western 
Europe  the  equivalent  of  six  divisions, 
and  dependents,  numbering  about  350.- 
000  and  248,000  respectively,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  600,000  persons. 
Let  the  United  States  withdraw  some  of 
these  divl.sions  and  dependents  and  re- 
duce the  dollar  drain  upon  our  own 
Treasury. 

It  would  also  appear  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  other  savings  could  be  in- 
stituted in  the  military  budget,  which 
roughly  approximates  S80  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1969.  Surely  the  Deffense  De- 
partment could  find  some  fat  in  this 
budget,  and  even  a  .small  percent  reduc- 
tion in  a  budget  of  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions would  constitute  a  good  savings 
at  a  time  when  our  country  needs  to  cut 
back  on  its  .spending.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  can  only  do 
so  much,  and  it  simply  does  not  have 
the  staff  manpower  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  on  this  budget  which  could  be  done  by 
the  Defense  Department  with  its  thou- 
sands of  staff  personnel. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pended, in  grants  and  soft  loans,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  SlOO  billion  over  the  past 
.several  years  in  its  various  foreign  aid 
programs.  If  we  want  to  see  just  how- 
many  friends  we  have,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  a  look  at  South  Vietnam.  The 
niunber  of  countries  that  have  placed 
fighting  men  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  fighting  men  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  fimnel  out  our 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  aid  countries 
which  do  not  help  us  when  we  are  fight- 
ing to  maintain  their  freedom?  I  main- 
tain that  there  is  enough  money  in  the 
pipeline,  resulting  from  appropriations 
in  former  years,  to  allow  us  to  cut  out 
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the  foreign  aid  appropriations  entirely 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  It  might  be  a  good 
time  to  take  a  new  look  at  this  area  of 
spending  anyway,  inasmuch  as  we  can- 
not hope  to  continue  making  large  out- 
lays for  foreign  aid  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade.  There  are  a  few 
countries  which  we  should  perhaps  help, 
in  our  own  national  interest,  but  the  for- 
eign aid  request  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  approximates  $3  billion,  can  be 
greatly  reduced  if  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Of  course,  the  State  Department 
would  not  agree  with  this,  nor  would 
the  budget  planners  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. Many  Members  of  Congress 
would  also  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  vote  for  an 
increased  tax  on  Individual  incomes 
were  I  convinced  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity at  this  moment  and  were  I  convinced 
that  the  budget  reflected  true  austerity 
in  dealing  with  nonessential  items. 
I  do  believe  that  there  Is  a  clear  neces- 
sity to  put  our  flnancial  house  in  order, 
but  until  there  is  a  genuine  effort  made 
to  reduce  expenditures  for  nonessential 
programs  and  programs  the  merit  of 
which  can  be  seriously  questioned.  I  find 
it  hard  to  join  In  placing  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  proposal 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote  put.? 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  In  other  words, 
why  should  I  vote  for  an  Increase  In 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  very  programs  which 
I  believe  to  be  unnecessary  at  this  time, 
wasteful,  poorly  administered  and  mis- 
guided, antiquated,  or  productive  of  un- 
rest or  disorder?  I  shall  vote  against 
a  surtax  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  certain 
tables  on  the  fiscal  year  1969  Federal 
budget  requests  for  space  re.search  and 
technology  and  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1967  enacted     !968  estimate    1969  estimate      Increase  Of 

decrease  (-) 


Explanation 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

General  and  special  funds:  Economic  opportunity  program: 

New  obligational  authority 

Expenditures 


Public  enterprise  tunds:  Economic  oppoilunity  loan  fund: 
Loan  aullionty 

Expenditures- .„.^ 

Net  lending _ 


!.  663.  960 
1,'»83.042 


ri.sco 

978 
24.  389 


1.748.500 
1,851,702 


14.500 

1.400 

16. 398 


12,176.500 
1,996.U06 


3.500 

905 

3.GS9 


■!28.  [)00    Estimate  will  enable  maior  expansion  of  ttie  comprenensive  em- 
144,304        ployment  program,  and  will  provide  increases  far  rural  com- 
munity  .iction.    Head   Start   Follow   Through,    and   emergency 
food  programs. 


-11.000 

-495 

-13.809 


Lower  estimate  together  with   collections  on   outstanding   loans 

.will  continue  the  total  dollar  level  of  outstanding  loans  at  about 

the  1968  level.  Approximately  7.500  loans  for  farm  improvement: 

or  small  nonfarm  businesses  and  250  loans  to  rural  cooperatives 

will  be  made. 


Subtotal,  Federal  funds 

New  obligational  .'ulhority. 
Loan  ->uthoritv- .  -    -       ..» 

Expenditures  

Net  lending    . 


TRUST  FUNDS 

Gifts  and  contributions  (permanent): 

New  obligational  authority.., , 

Expenditures . 


1,663.960 

21.500 

1.484.A20 

24. 389 


2 

167 


1.748:500 
14.500 

1.853. 102 
16, 898 


2 

14 


2. 176. 500 
3.  ?00 

1.996.911 
3,  089 


428. 000 
-11,000 

143.809 
-13.809 


These  funds  are  used  to  help  support  the  war  on  poverty 


ADJUSTfUENTS 


Applicable  receipts  from  the  nublic: 
New  obligational  authcrify_  ... 
Expenditure 


-131 


-131 


-131 


Total.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

New  obligational  aulhcnty  

Loan  auttiority 

Expenditures 

Net  lending    - 


1,663.831 
21.5iM 

1,484,076 
24, 389 


1.748.371 
14.500 

1.852. 985 
16.898 


2.176,371 
3.500 

1.996.782 
3,089 


428. 000 
-11.000 

143.797 
-13.809 


'  Appropriation  requested  for  1969. 
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of  S218  million  This  is  5;  less  than  the  cur-  fiscal  1969.  But  the  realization  of  those 

SPACE  Research  AND  Technology  rent  year  and  $597  mlllionless  than  1967.  Ex-  receipts    will    depend    upon    the    acces- 

New  obligational  authority  of  $4  4  billion     pendltures  for  1969  are  estimated  to  be  $4  6  jjibility  of  the  timber.  There  is  no  fund 

is  recommended  for  the  National  Aeronautics     billion,  a  $230  million  decrease  Irom  the  cur-  ^^^^  which  receipts  from  timber  sales  go, 

■ind  Space  Administration  in  1969,  a  decrease     rent  year.  (q  be  spent  exclusively  for  limber  man- 
agement, though  under  existing  law  10 

SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  TfCHr^oLOGY  percent  may  be  plowed  back  into  roads. 

iFiscai  years,  in  miiiionsi  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  clear  relationship 

between  the  construction  of  roads  and 

'  Expenditures  ?^i?'V'"?ll1  the  timber  harvest. 

.^.    ,    „  ~     ''0'^""'*9'  .p;      J-  cai  1969  budget  called  for  $92 

,967  actual  1968  estimate  .969  estimate ^^^,|^.^e^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^     compared    tO 

$170  million  authorized  by  Congress.  The 

Manned  space  flight;  ,,,  ,,(,28  J2  "I  ^'■362  fiscal  year   1968   appropriation  of   $120 

fSl^::;^^l^^^r  :  : 62  "in  422  m  was  already  low.  and  this  was  cut  back  in 

siace  sciences  122  135  i«  1**  January  by  $15  million. 

bpace  applications J^^  ^^o  425  410                There  is  no  saving  made  by  such  cuts. 

?,;rc".'.r;'ofo'gy.:-:-  ,^9  113  1|0  i|i  They   merely   reduce   the   income   from 

Supporting  actinties-     _  _^  _3  -3  timber  sales. 

.-.ppncabie  receipts  tiom  the  putiiic  (-).... _ _ ^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  economy.  and 

Tctii  .. ^-"^  ^•""^  •  the  Federal  Government  owns  well  over 

,,,„  r^o  ,oco  c, .  07  nr,n  mm  50  percent  of  the  land  In  the  entire  State. 

,  Compares  .ithiewcOligationa,  authority  (NOA,  lor  1957  and  1968   as  follows:  1967.  J4.966,OOU,000:  1968  $4.587  000.000.  ^^1^^^.    ^^^^^     ^^.^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^.^^.^    ^j^^ 

Includes  torn  Federal  lunds  and  trust  funds.  attention  to  proi^rams  such  as  those  im- 

^,     T  r^M<-  ,.f  T  nni^inna  Mr  President,  So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  bedded      in      the      Williams-Smathers 

if  ^the^  S^^nators  Srtim^n  o^^^^  amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to.  amendment.    It    would    do    Irreparable 

ion  to  t?e"^endrSem^  When   Senators   vote   on   the   substl-  damage  to  my  State,  and  I  do  not  sit  here 

tlon  1^0  ^ne  ameuuincuc,  tute— and  the  President's  message  might  to  liquidate  the  economy  of  my  State. 

^'^ HOW  much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  have  impressed  them  with  the  fact  that  Furtherniore  I  agree  with  the  Senator 

Sr^P^FqiDING  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Byrd  is  the  way  they  should  vote,  although  from  Nevada   I  Mr.  Bible]   in  the  point 

nf  vivJ^nin  in  the  chain    The  Senator  the  President  did  not  comment  on  this  he  just  made.  I  believe  it  Is  an  unanswer- 

?,nmiXiana  has  Tr^nutes  remaining,  particular  package  one  way  or  the  other-  able  argument.  This  matter  should  go 

Mr    LONG   o^   liSn^^^^^  then  I  trust  they  will  vote  in  accordance  through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

T  ^u\  ,,.P  flDt^roxlmatelv  2  minutes  of  with  their  conscience  and  conviction  in  lions,  in  the  regular  order. 

I  will  use  approximately   ^  soonstDrs  of  this  matter.  I  ask  no  one  to  vote  the  way  i  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Sena- 

T'  ^'^nHn^ent  ^o  cTo  e  I^hall  votc  in  this  matter.  I  ask  no  one  tor  from  Wisconsin   ,Mr.  ProxmireI   In 

Mr    PrSrient    inTnutshell    mv  Ob-  to  base  his  vote  on  any  reason  other  than  ins  opposition  to  the  bill. 

i^inn  to  thfamencrment  is  thaT  first,  his  assessment  on  the  merits  of  the  pro-  i  have  on  my  desk  a  series  of  amend- 

jection  to  the  amendment  ^^  tnai   nr.^  ^^^  amend-  ments,  which  the  acting  majority  lead- 

n  would  i"^P°^^.  „^  ,™^^°J_.'4'i„^"i'ri   the  men  ;  because  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  ,r  knows  I  have  agreed  not  to  offer,  be- 

H^^^e  of  R^mesentatlves  ?  ha  e  seen  no  way  to  achieve  the  result  sought  by  its  cause  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  ready 

Hou:=e  of  Rf  l^iPsem^"i^^;/„"f^^'^^'^^^r'  -„  .rK^nsors  to  vote,  and  it  would  not  make  any  dlffer- 

mdication  that   the  House    ^   ^n>  ^^ss  ^P^;sor^.                                  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

LT.d"f  ;L°  HourbeSve??i^at''-e^sS^^  time'to  me  in  opposition  to  the  amend-  against   the  amendment   in  its  present 

have  a  major  t^^  i^-^^^^^;^  '^^  "°"'^  '"^^J"  lqNG  of  Louisiana.  How  much  °St  me  summarize  quickly.  I  shall  not 

''"Vrnn^  ^he  sub  tiLfe  proposes  a  ma-  time  does  the  Senator  desire?  support  the  bill,  because  it  proposes  to 

Second,  the  substitute  proposes  a  i^^^  Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  increase   taxes   on   people  who   already 

TorcutbackinFederalpeisonnel  It  would  ^^^'^  J^^g^^^.^,    ^  ^^,^^^^  ute  all  the  pay  taxes,  and  that  Is  not  the  group  that 

exempt  the  Department  of  Defense  and  uin  tne  oeud  ^                      ^  ^^^  increase.  Many  peo- 

-  he  Post  Office  Department  from  the  cut-  ^^/^ONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  pie  in  this  country  are  able  to  escape 

back,  but  ^yo^ld.^^l^^^^.f^Jh  "The  how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  taxes,  and  that  is  why  we  should  fill  the 

sonnel  in  other  d'^P^^^^^^^^^^Vhn    w-ould  ThTpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  tax  loopholes  and  make  them  pay  the 

administration    and    those    who    would  .^^  from  T  nuislana  has  4  nvnutes  re-  taxes   rather  than  have  It  done  through 

have  to  administer  it  find  completely  un-  atoi   from  Louisiana  has  4  m.nutes               ^'^'ul  f  i  .Vail  vote  against  the  bill. 

^'■■•"?5^rrhrc^ormlueVoi"/ost°Office     "m"  I'oNG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  4  min-     ^'Sr'"VlLLIAMs''of '  Delaware.    Mr. 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Post  omce       /^"  senator  from  Oregon.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dls- 

and  Civil  service  f/^y  any  other  com-     t.^^^^^°^^e  fe^ator  ^^om  Or^e.   ^^^  ^^^_     ,i„,,i,hed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

;S;S^rSi?nrni\;rei:e°how"su?ha  -ns  I  have  expressed  in  the^^  --"THSSiND.  Mr.  President,  my 

.oal   could   »-   -l^i--^;,^;re?,eS^  SV^Hnder^cns  deration  ^  supportToSay  of  the  Wllllams-Smathers 

la^^'v  would  hketVcooSra^^^^^^  PosedTo  the  Williams-Smathers  amend-  tax    amendment    is   not   given    without 

^V^^l^i^^^  employees.  m^t .  I  a-- -  -.r  c.  sa^^^^^^  reservation  ^  ^^^_  ^^^^^^^ 

Third,  this  amendment  proposes  a  $6  ™'^^  i°  ^^  ^^der  that  we  may  see  to  an  increase  in  taxes  unless  there  was  a 
billion  cut  in  expenditures;  and  at  tWs  JV^n  p^^p  southeast  Asia  and  .save  .significant  reduction  in  domestic  expcn- 
tlme  no  one  Is  In  a  position  to  know  how  H'^  '';''^3%"ojn  paving  for  their  own  dltures  and  a  tax  increase  .^till  appeared 
It  would  apply.  No  one  knows  what  he  J^/^P^^^  \^  ^^/  millions  of  dollars  necessary  in  order  to  support  our  fight- 
would  be  voting  to  eliminate  or  to  retain,  f^'^'l'^;  ^^^3^  program  in  Africa,  Latin  ing  men  in  Vietnam  or  to  balance  the 
It  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  shootmg  ^"^^^^^.f  ^f  J^VShe^^  ^"  ^^^  ^■°^''^-  ^"^^^'-  .  .tin., 
in  the  dark,                                               _^  ^,,t  t  .hnniri  like  to  call  attention  to  However,  this  amendment  Includes  a 

If  we  were  to  wait  until  the  Commit-  ^^^ut  I  should  like  to  call  atte^^^^^^  reduction  in  Federal  .^pending, 

tee  on  Appropriations  has  had  an  op-  ^"^  ^re^of  domest^c^constructl^o^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  administration  Is  not  going 

portunlty  to  act  on  the  appropriations  r'^^oidd  be  spaied  ™  t   e  ^0  ^^  ^^^^  .^^  obligation  to  cut  expendi- 

recommendatlons.  we  would  be  in  a  much  In  domestic  spena  ng  ^^^^^^           ^        ^  .^^.^5  ^^cn  Congress  must  act  on  Its  own. 

better  position  to  know  what  to  ellmlna  e  amendment.  Th^s  is  the  <^°^^^^'^'^^^l  j  .^^^^  ,,,,  ^.^pp^rt  this  amendment  were 

and  what  not  to  eliminate    Simply  to  ,^°ff^\;^°f^'^/il'liJded  thev  are  Sit  It  not  for  this  sizable  budget  reduction, 

vote  to  cut  spending  by  $6  billion  at  this  ^^H^^l^^^^,^!' f  ^j',^^^^^^^                  by  the  I  would  much  rather  .^ee  a  reduction 

point  is  shooting  in  the  dark,  not  know-  The  ^f-J  ."^^^^^^^^^^.^J^.^P^^^^           {..  m  spending  of  S8  billion  as  originally 

Ing  where  the  bullet  will  hit.  That  is  not  a  !^or,^  ^^^erv  ice  In  th^epaUm^^^^  ^i^et^ssed.  but  It  appears  the  $6  billion 

wise  manner  In  which  to  cut  expendi-  nculture  ^re^e^pec^t^  the   Treasury   in  cut  is  all  the  Senate  will  accept  at  this 

tures.  ui   *  u 
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time.  This  $6  billion  will  certainly  help, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  view  of  the  pend- 
ing $22  billion  deficit  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  the  forecast  of  a  $28  billion 
deficit  for  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

Still,  Congress  must  do  something  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility,  or  the  results 
will  be  far  more  disr,strous  than  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  The  leaders  of  our 
banking  industry  and  our  economists 
have  advised  us  it  is  critical  for  the  fiscal 
safety  of  the  Nation  that  we  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficit. 

Fortunately,  it  has  been  possible  for 
Congress  to  reduce  taxes  since  1962  in 
the  amount  of  about  $25  billion.  But  to- 
day we  are  in  a  war  in  Vietnam,  and, 
additionally,  we  are  beset  with  countless 
pressures  resulting  from  deficit  spending 
and  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  past  years. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  this  adminis- 
tration to  put  its  own  house  in  order  and 
halt  this  reckless  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing in  domestic  programs.  Congress  is 
trying  to  meet  its  obligation,  but  this 
is  a  two-way  street,  and,  unless  the  Pres- 
^  Ident  takes  quick  and  affirmative  action, 
the  tide  toward  fiscal  disaster  will  con- 
tinue unabated. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  withhold  ac- 
tion on  approval  of  a  tax  increase  until 
the  President  takes  definitive  steps  in 
implementing  his  austerity  program.  The 
$6  billion  reduction  in  spending  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  will  be  a  step 
toward  sensible  financing,  but  it  will  be  a 
futile  one  if  the  administration  does  not 
share  this  obligation  which  it  has  largely 
created 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Will.;am.s-Smathers  amendment 
in  the  natui-e  of  a  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  Williams-Smathers  package.  I 
think  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  undei" 
the  present  circumstances. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  Senate  should  wait  until  after  Con- 
gress acts  on  the  appropriation  bills  or 
until  after  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
has  acted.  I  remind  Senators  that  we 
have  been  waiting  for  15  months  to  take 
this  appropriate  step,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  in  connection  with  either  the 
suggestion  of  an  expenditure  reduction 
or  increasing  taxes.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  wait  further. 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  assum- 
ing we  take  no  action,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  deficit  of  $20  billion.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  of  $28.3  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  Those  estimates  are  based  on 
the  premise  that  we  do  not  increase  taxes 
or  reduce  spending.  Therefore,  we  would 
have  a  deficit  of  $48  billion  in  2  years  or 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $2  billion  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  tolerate  such 
a  deficit  without  national  bankruptcy.  I 
think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  threat 
to  the  American  dollar.  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  The  devaluation  of  the  currency  of 
any  country  is  international  recognition 


of  national  bankniptcy,  and  we  should 
not  let  that  ..appen  in  America. 

I  hope  that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  ai.sle  will  join  m  a^neing  to  this 
nackatJf  It  repre.sents  the  minimum  ac- 
tion we  should  take  at  this  time  to  pre- 
serve the  sircurity  of  our  dollar  and  pre- 
vent runaway  inflation,  which  could  eat 
up  the  purcha,^i:ii;  pow.r  of  the  American 
dollar  and  thereby  :3a  iperize  the  aged 
ppople  ap.d  tho.'^e  people  who  live  on  pen- 
sions and  retirf-ment  income.  I  hope  the 
l.roposal  will  be  agreed. to. 

I  am  x-eady  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
)f  my  time. 

Air  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  nu,;nned  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i  :\lv.  Monf.oney  i  wishes  to 
speak  in  connection  with  this  matter  for 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  regretfully  vote  against  the  Smath- 
ers-Williams  amendment.  In  doing  so  I 
am  not  voting  against  an  increase  In 
revenues  because  I  think  one  is  neces- 
sary. I  believe  I  am  voting  in  a  realistic 
manner  m  that  any  revenue  bill  we  agree 
to.  including  the  Smathers-Willlams 
amendment,  will  be  thrown  out  Instantly 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because 
they  have  sent  over  to  us  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  excise  taxes.  We  know  the 
custom  and  the  prestige  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  field.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  refuse  to  go  along 
on  something  that  I  know  will  be  a 
nullity  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

The  second  reason  I  am  against  a 
straight  10-percent  surtax  is  that  I 
think  It  would  fall  unjustifiably  heavy 
upon  those  people  in  the  lower  income 
tax  brackets  who  are  least  able  to  pay, 
who  are  today  facing  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  in  everything  they  buy, 
and  who  would,  in  addition  be  charged 
a  flat  10-percent  surtax  on  their  income 
taxes. 

I  proposed  a  4.5-percent  income  tax 
increase.  I  think  that  would  be  modest 
enough  to  be  met  by  the  average  tax- 
payer, even  those  taxpayers  in  the  low 
income  bracket.  The  difference  to  arrive 
at  almost  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
could  be  made  up  by  a  luxury  tax. 

We  have  always  had  a  luxury  tax  in 
time  of  war.  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  tax  those  items  we  could  avoid 
buying,  if  necessary.  Tlie  tax  would  be 
on  items  which  are  Injurious  to  the^ 
health,  such  as  cigarettes,  and  in  addi-* 
tion,  might  help  to  keep  people  from 
smoking.  A  tax  of  2  cents  on  a  package 
of  cigarettes  would  bring  in  a  great  deal 
of  revenue  and  perhaps  prolong  life. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages of  $1  a  fifth  would  be  justified. 
People  who  are  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  say  that  It  is  worth  every 
dollar  they  have  to  pay  because  it  is  one 
of  their  great  products.  I  think  a  similar 
tax  should  be  on  cosmetics,  Other  mat- 
ters that  I  brought  up  earlier  I  hope  are 
being  looked  Into  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  this  would  be  a  better 
method  of  raising  the  same  amount  of 
money  but  in  a  less  painful  manner.  The 


luxury  tax  would  be  one  tax  that  the 
American  people  would  not  have  to  pay 
unless  they  wanted  to  enjoy  these  luxu- 
ries that  have  always  been  uxed  In  tiinp 
of  war. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  w 
me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pre--- 
ent  economic  position  of  the  Unltid 
States  Is  approaching  what  I  believe  -.u 
be  crisis  proportions,  unless  decisive  ac- 
tion is  taken  immediately.  I  will  thu? 
'  ote  for  the  Williams-Smathers  .substi- 
tute. It  is  quite  apparent,  Mr.  Prc.-ideMt, 
that  we  must  substantially  reduce  th.- 
financial  deficit  In  both  our  domestic 
and  foreign  accounts. 

The  entire  monetary  system  '.if  the 
free  world  is  in  jeopardy  unless  the 
United  States  acts  in  the  days  ahead, 
not  weeks,  not  months,  but  day.s.  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  once  merited  by  the 
dollar.  Confidence  cannot  be  establlsher) 
by  continuing  to  follow  what  I  believt 
to  be  a  policy  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  recent  de- 
bate on  the  gold  reserve  bill,  this  countr>' 
has  lost  over  $2  billion— $12.6-10.4— in 
gold  in  the  past  5  months.  The  stabiliza- 
tion fund  has  relinquished  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion in  gold  bullion  In  an  effort  to  .-horf 
up  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

As  we  all  know,  our  domestic  ccononn 
Is  in  dire  straits.  We  are  in  the  midst  ol 
a  fiscal  year  that  could  produce  a  deficit 
of  some  $20  to  $25  billion.  Th,:  196?* 
fiscal  budget  projections  of  red  Ink 
.spending  may  well  be  $30  billion  unless 
we  act  forcefully. 

Other  problems,  such  as  inflationary 
pressures  presently  eroding  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  at  the  rate  of 
some  4  percent,  can  be  expected  to 
worsen  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968, 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  possibly  regain  the  confidence  ol 
the  financial  community  of  the  world  by 
our  present  fiscal  course.  Our  dollar  act.« 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  global  mone- 
tary system,  and  as  we  have  seen,  has 
withstood  a  series  of  very  serious  attacks 
in  recent  month.  We  cannot  continue  to 
withstand  such  attacks  unless  we  cut 
expenditures. 

As  I  have  noted,  we  recently  voted  to 
free  the  remaining  $11  billion  In  gold 
this  Nation  holds.  We  must  of  course  fur- 
ther demonstrate  this  Nation's  prepared- 
ness to  meet  Its  financial  commitments 
and  obligations,  but  we  can  only  do  this 
through  the  responsible  action  of  re- 
ducing expenditures. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
gold  cover  matter,  it  was  clear  that  vir- 
tually all  of  us  favored  meaningful  action 
to  bring  this  Nation's  monetary  policies 
into  line  and  thus  restore  confidence  In 
the  dollar.  A  tax  Increase  Is  not  the 
prime  answer,  Mr.  President;  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  Is. 

The  United  States  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  a  most  important  meeting  in 
Stockholm  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  kind  of  monetary  asset. 
This  Nation  conducted  these  negotiations 
with  hat  In  hand.  Our  representatives 
were  again  forced  to  present  a  list  of 
promises  instead  of  a  proven  record  of 
successes.  The  picture  Is  not  good:  defi- 
cits for  the  current  year  and  for  the  1969 
fiscal  year  could  conceivably  total  $50 
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billion:  the  deficit  in  our  forei.£,'n  account.^ 
for  1968  can  be  expected  to  be  around  $b 
■■\n\or\-  we  face  an  inflationary  rate  at 
4  percent  that  .seems  de'^^tined  to  become 
much  worse  in  the  final  quarter  of  1968 
\nd  the  fir.st  half  of  1969. 

Mr  President,  for  the  special  drawing 
•  ishts  proposal  to  meet  with  success  and 
■.••ie  ultimate  adoption  by  the  members 
,f  the  International  Montary  Fund,  the 
United  Stales  must  demonstrate  a  deter- 
mination to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
T-nless  the  United  States  make  a  sub- 
Ttantial  reduction  in  its  spending  i^ro- 
rams    as    outlined    in    the    Williams- 
Siiathers  proposal,  the  crisis  facing  the 
dollar  will  wor.sen  to  perhaps  disastrous 
Mroportlons.     Reduction     in     spending 
coupled  with  a  tax  increase  will  dernon- 
strate  to  the  financial  communities  both 
\i  home  and   abroad  that   the  United 
States  is  seriously  and  honestly  cornmit- 
■ed  to  the  protection  and  stability  of  the 
dollar,  and  this  at  a  period  when  the 
Global  monetary  system  faces  perhaps 
Us   most   serious   threat   in   over   three 

decades.  ,,    „„„^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
•nainder  of  my  time.  .^     .     t 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
.vi!l  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  me 

^°Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
■'nanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
•he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ub.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question   is  on  agreeing   to   tne 

mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

■'.ffered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

■Mr.  Williams!   and  the  Senator  from 

Florida  IMr.  SmathersI. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll.  „  ^  .v,      ^n 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  lOll. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  LoNCl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Yareorough],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  CHURCH],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan  1,  the  ocn- 
ator  from  New  Yoik  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  PASTOREl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 

absent.  ^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  Preseni 
and  voting,  the  Senator  ffo^  Idaho  IMr^ 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.    Yareorough]     would    each    vote 

"nay."  ,         „.     .„ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 

Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island,  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 

Senator    from    New    York    would    vote 

"nay."  ^  _.  .^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  Lausche]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 


te- :iom  AUi.=ka  IMr.  Grueninc  1.  If 
nre.^ent  and  ^  otin'4  the  Senator  from 
blno  would  vote  ■yea"  and  the  senator 
imn  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  IMr.  BakekI 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr,  Ben- 
»'ktt'  are  nce.ssaiily  absent. 

If  ure.<=ent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
'ro"i  Tennessee  IMr.  B».ker1  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  BrNNriT ' 
vouidearlT  vote  ••yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  ii6. 
nays  3:i.  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Allott 

Bores 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  Va 

Carl  son 

Case 

Cooper 

C\irtis 

Dirkser. 

Dodd 

Domln-.ck 

Eastlar.d 

Ervin 

Fanr.il: 

Form 

Gore 

Griffin 
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YEAS— 53 

Hansen  Miiskic 

Hii^kenlooper  PcnrM).n 

Holland  Pp" 

Hruska  ''''"•''y 

Inouve  Prouty 

Jackson  Randolph 

.liwits  Paissell 

Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

Kuchel  Smathers 

Man.sUeld  smith 

MrClellan  Snor.K 

Mcliitvre  ste'^iils 

Miller  .Svmirrtton 

Montova  Tlnirmor.d 

Morton  Tower 

Moss  T-vdlM7S 

Muiidt  Willuims.  De 

.Murphy 

NAYS— 35 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartkc 

Hatfield 

Havden 


Mett-alf 
Monda'fe 
Monror.ey 
Morse 

Nel.^'.i 


Ar-dersor. 
Baxtlett 
Bavh 
Bible 

Brewster  "».■ Froxmlre 

Burdlrk  H"!  RiV,<ro!T 

I3vrri  W.  Va.  Ho;ilr.gs  ^'V'™" 

c' :  ron  Kennedy.  Mass.  TaUnadee 

riark  Long,  La  ^^ '"'*'"& 'J^'Iw 

cLno-i  Manntison  Your.u.  N^Dak. 

i°;nder  McGee  Youn,,  Ohio 

Fiilbriaht  McGovern 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Jordan.  N.C.        McCarthy 
Kennedy,  NY.    Pa-store 
Lau.^che  F.parkman 

Long,  Mo  Yarborouu'h 


Baiter 

Bennett 
Church 
Gruenmg 

So    th-    Williams-Smathers    amend- 
m.ent.  in 'the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was 

''^m'J'sMATHERS.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to'  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

^^The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^TTi^e'^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The   amendment  was  ordered   to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


EXPLANATION    OF    VOTE 

M'  CL'iRK  Mr.  President.  I  was  nec- 
es^arilv  absent  during  the  debate  on  the 
.substitute  amendment  and  returned  to 
Washington  just  in  time  to  vote,  but  i 
would  like  to  take  a  few  rmnutes  to  ex- 
plain my  vote.  . 

I  voted  against  the  amendment,  first. 
because  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  cuts  in  the  budget  which  I  un- 
derstood will  come  out  of  the  wel- 
fare and  educational  P^of  ^ms  that  I 
strongly  support.  I  suPPort;ed  the  JavfU 
amendment  to  make  it  possible  to  make 
these    cuts    elsewhere.    I    proposed    an 


amendment  of  mv  o\wi  to  have  these  cuts 
tvken  "Ui  of  the  military  prnciaip,  the 
space  prosrr.m,  and  the  :  uper.soiuc  trans- 
port iM  DC  ram 

Second.  1  woulu  have  preferred  an  ex- 
cc.s.s  prolits  tax.  . 

Third  I  -o.o.ld  ha\c  preferred  closing 
;he  tax  loopholes. 

fourth  I  do  !K.t  beiKVO  the  Senate 
^h  u'd  niderlake  to  lepiflat*  on  .<.o  Im- 
■jinuit  and  rcmplfx  a  matter  by  floor 
'.ction  w'.thovii  havin-  had  adequate 
:  .nsidcintinn  m  f.mmittcc  as  to  hovv 
•he-e  amcndnifnt!-  thonld  be  done. 

Filth  T  bt'liove.  in  dve  co'ji.'^e,  in  cnn- 
't-e-ice  tin.-  Chnstmar.  tree  legi.^latlon 
w:r  bp  knocked  out  and  the  Hou.-e  will 
:)h^'«  its  own  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
another  hard  look  at  a  tax  incrca.se  and 
al.'-o  a  cut  in  expenditures. 

In  mv  opinion.  '.<e  hr.\e  taken  the 
•r,roi'-;  method,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the 
v.iong  way:  therefore  I  voted  against  the 
.".mendment. 

The  yca<^  and  nays  were  ordered 

PAYING    THE    PRU  E    FOR    VIETNAM 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
V  ith  a  heavv  heart  that  I  must  cast  this 
vote  ni  favor  of  incrca.^lng  taxes  to  pay 
ior  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Coupled  as  It 
's  with  a  major  slash  of  S6  billion  in 
Federal  spending  and  a  freeze  of  Federal 
employment  at  its  present  level,  this  tax 
increase  means  that  we  will  have  to  pa> 
more  but  get  less  at  nome,  .^o  that  we 
can  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

NO    WAY     TO    AVOID    TAX    INCREASE 

I  ur.po.H-  that  war  I  have  opposed  tax- 
ing the  American  people  to  pay  for  it.  i 
have  opposed  inc.  easing  taxes  without 
ilv-i  making  meaningful  tax  reforms. 
But  we  have  no  choice.  The  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  is  so  great  that  it  threatens 
us  with  economic  ruin  if  we  do  not  take 
■^tri'igent  action  now  to  pay  lor  the  war. 

Although  I  have  hoi-)ed  and  argued 
and  worked  tor  an  end  to  the  war  I 
recognize  that  there  is  little  hone  ol  its 
being  ended  before  our  economy  is  deep- 
]v  damaged  by  its  cost,  unless  we  take 
action  now  to  increase  taxes  and  cut 
o.>r  Federal  budget.  So  I  mtist  reluctantly 
vote  for  this  tax  increase  and,  with  it.  a 
realistic  expenditure  cciline.  The  pres- 
ervPtion  of  our  economy  .simply  cannot 
wait  for  tax  reform  or  an  end  to  the  war. 

VIETN'.M     IS     SOIE     REASON     FOR     TAX     INCREASE 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  not  domestic  expenditures. 
IS  the  sole  reason  for  this  tax  increase^ 
"  Tlie  war  has  so  far  cost  an  admitted 
S52  billion  and  will  cost  an  admitted  $.8 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year^ 
The  actual  cost  of  the  war,  taking  into 
account  such  items  as  veterans  bene- 
fits for  a  generation  and  interest  on  the 
war-created  national  debt,  is  probably 
closer  to  $100  billion  so  far. 

\]\  this  has  been  paid  for  thus  far  by 
shortchanging  domestic  needs.  But  there 
is  no  way  to  cut  our  domestic  programs 
enoih  to  pay  for  the  $30  billion-plus 
ISnual  cost  of  the  war.  We  could  not 
pay  for  the  war  even  if  we  eliminated 
every  dime  we  will  spend  this  year  for: 
Federal  aid  to  education:  all  health  pro- 
grams, hospital  construction,  and  med- 
ical research;  all  housing  and  ad  to 
cities;  all  aid  to  depressed  areas;  all  for- 
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eign  aid  and  the  Peace  Corps;  the  war 
on  poverty:  and  practically  the  entire 
cost  of  our  domestic  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Congress,  the  Federal  courts, 
and  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Justice. 
Post  OiRce,  Interior.  Commerce,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Renewal,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

So  We  must  increase  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  war. 

THE     ECONOMIC     D.^MAGE     VIETNAM     VV.AR     HAS 
CAUSED 

We  cannot  go  on  financing  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  deficit  spending.  The 
facts  are  these: 

First,  Vietnam  war-caused  deficits  al- 
ready total  more  than  S31  billion  for  the 
la.st  3  years.  We  and  our  children  will 
be  paying  interest  on  this  stagi;ering 
debt  for  countless  years  to  come.  We 
must  have  a  tax  increase  to  prevent  fur- 
ther massive  war-caused  additions  to 
the  national  debt. 

Second,  the  $30  billion  a  year  i;pent 
for  Vietnam  war  material  is  competing 
with  civilian  dollars  for  available  good.s 
and  is  driving  prices  up.  After  the  war 
began  to  escalate  in  1966,  inflation 
jumped  from  the  1.2  percent  annual  rate 
of  the  previous  5  years  to  an  annual  rate 
of  about  3.5  percent  since  then — triple 
the  pre-war  Inflation.  Only  by  ending  the 
war  purchases  or  reducing  consiuner  de- 
mand through  higher  taxes  can  this  in- 
flation be  stemmed.  Even  tliis  1-percent 
tax  increase  is  painful,  but  a  3.5  percent 
annual  rate  of  inflation  is  much  wor.se. 

Third,  as  long  as  the  war  is  financed 
by  borowing,  the  Government  is  com- 
peting with  private  industry  and  con- 
sumers for  banks'  and  investors'  funds. 
Money,  just  like  consumer  goods,  gets 
more  expensive  as  competition  for  the 
available  supply  becomes  more  in- 
tense. When  the  Government  has  to 
borrow  $18  billion,  as  it  will  this 
year,  to  help  pay  for  the  war,  interest 
ra^-es — the  cost  of  money — are  driven 
higher  and  higher,  just  like  any  other 
prices  when  demand  exceeds  supply. 
That  means  that  home  buyers,  car  buy- 
ers. State  and  local  governments,  school 
districts,  and  private  industry  all  must 
pay  more  for  their  loans  and  mortgages. 

Industry  must  pass  these  increased 
borrowing  costs  on  to  consumers  in  tlie 
form  of  higher  prices.  Government  must 
pass  them  on  as  higher  taxes.  And  the 
coiisumer  must  pay  more,  and  sometimes 
do  without. 

As  the  war  borrowing  has  driven  in- 
terest rates  up,  money  for  home  mort- 
gages has  practically  disappeared  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Throughout 
the  country,  home  buyers  have  had  to 
pay  higher  downpayments  and  Interest 
costs  and  home  sellers  have  had  to  pay 
more  "points,"  because  the  war  borrow- 
ing has  absorbed  much  of  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
home  mortgages. 

Interest  rates  stand  today  at  record 
levels.  Industry  is  frequently  paying  the 
highest  interest  rates  on  loans  since  the 
Civil  War.  State  after  State  has  had  to 
amend  its  usury  laws  and  raise  permis- 
sible interest  rates  as  the  war  borrow- 
ing has  driven  rates  through  existing  In- 
terest ceilings,  leaving  no  money  to  be 
lent  at  the  old,  lower  rates.  This  skyrock- 
eting credit  chaos  will  not  be  arrested 
and  interest  rates  will  not  come  down. 


until  the  war  is  ended,  or  taxes  are  raised 
to  pay  a  larger  part  of  the  war  cost  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  Gover:unent 
borrowing  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Fourtli.  and  perhaps  most  dangerous 
of  all.  the  combination  of  inflation,  high 
interest  rates  and  enormous  deficits  the 
war  has  caused  has  led  foreign  people 
and  governments  to  doubt  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
US.  dollar  used  to  be  "as  good  as  gold." 
That  explains  how  all  free  nations  came 
to  accept  it  as  the  keystone  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  Thanks  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  cost,  this  is  no  longer  true.  As 
a  result,  foreign  individuals,  institutions, 
and  governments,  who  have  more  than 
332  billion  in  their  hands,  have  begun 
a  rush  to  cash  those  dollars  for  U.S.  gold, 
becau.se  we  have  only  about  $10. 5  billion 
left  in  gold  to  redeem  them.  This  gold 
rush,  although  temporarily  stemmed  by 
drastic  action  2  weeks  ago.  will  begin 
again  unless  these  foreign  holders  of  dol- 
lars become  convinced  that  we  are  going 
to  end  the  war-caused  borrowing,  infla- 
lion.  and  international  payments  deficits 
either  by  endnig  the  war  itself  or  by  be- 
ginning to  pay  for  it  with  higher  taxes. 

HOW  THIS  TAX  INCREASE  WILL  AFFECT  THE 
AVERAGi;  TAXPAYER 

The  President  has  .sought  a  10-per- 
cent .surtax  to  help  pay  for  the  war.  This 
terminology  has  led  many  people  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  talking  about  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  tax  rates,  when  in  fact 
what  he  is  talking  about  is  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  a  taxpayer's  total  tax 
bill,  only  about  a  1  to  2  percent  increase 
in  his  tax  rates.  The  tax  increase  we 
are  considering  today  is  less  than  the 
President  requested.  This  bill  would  im- 
pose a  surciiarge  of  7.5  percent  on  in- 
come earned  after  April  1  this  year. 
The  surcharge  would  drop  to  5  percent 
next  year. 

Personal  income  taxes  stand  today  at 
their  lowest  levels  since  before  World 
War  II.  To  reach  Korean  war  or  World 
War  II  rates,  average  personal  tax  rates 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  about  50 
percent.  In  fact,  tliis  tax  proposal  we  are 
voting  on  today  would  restore  only  a  part 
of  the  tax  cut  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1964.  and  still  leave  personal  taxes  lower 
than  at  any  time  during  the  20  years 
prior  to  1964. 

This  tax  increase  will  pay  for  less  than 
a  third  of  the  annual  war  cost.  Much  of 
the  rest  of  that  cost  will  still  take  the 
form  of  additions  to  the  national  debt 
through  deficit  spending.  But  this  tax- 
increase  will  help  keep  the  war-caused 
inflation  from  getting  even  further  out 
of  hand,  will  reduce  the  war  deficit,  and 
will  help  preserve  our  economy  and  save 
the  value  of  our  dollar. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

This  tax  increase  is  also  going  to  bring 
the  war  cost  home  to  every  American. 
Except  for  those  whose  loved  ones  or 
who  themselves  have  served  in  Vietnam, 
this  has  been  a  distant  war  seeming  to 
cost  nothing.  Now  it  is  becoming  clear 
how  much  this  war  actually  is  costing  in 
lives  approaching  the  Korean  war  total, 
in  inflation  of  3.5  percent  a  year.  In  In- 
ternational payments  deficits  of  billions, 
in  prestige  as  we  sink  deeper  Into  the 
Asian  quagmire,  and  now  In  new  taxa- 
tion. I  think  we  will  see  Increased  re- 


evaluation  of  the  war  by  more  and  more 
citizens  who  will  be  asking  "Is  Vietnam 
worth  the  price?" 

I  hope  that  the  President's  new  initia- 
tives for  peace  will  lead  to  deescalation 
and  an  end  to  our  loss  of  life  in  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  that  war,  and  this  tax  in- 
crease to  pay  for  it,  can  both  be  promptly 
terminated. 

EXPLANATIO.M   OF  FAILrRE   TO   VOTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
reason  that  I  cannot  explain,  the  bells 
failed  to  ring  in  my  office,  as  a  result  oi 
which  I  was  unable  to  reach  the  Chamber 
in  time  to  cast  my  vote.  I  would  like,  since 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, first,  to  explain  that  I  was  present 
and  the  reason  why  I  failed  to  vote:  and, 
second,  to  ask  that  on  final  passage  there 
may  be  the  yeas  and  nays,  so  I  may  be 
recorded  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
a  bill  to  increase,  by  10  percent,  all  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  tax  rates — 
an  added  tax  which,  when  all  the  rhetoric 
is  stripped  away,  is  simply  a  war  tax. 
The  need  for  it,  everyone  now  admits.  Is 
occasioned  by  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  urged  upon  us  that  this  new  tax 
must  be  enacted  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  tlie  dollar,  to  reduce  the  mounting 
deficit,  and  to  curb  inflation.  We  are  told 
that,  painful  as  it  is,  we  must  raise  more 
money  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  dollar 
faces  a  strain  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  recent  decision  of  Congress  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover  testifies  to  that  fact. 
However,  the  pressures  on  the  dollar  will 
be  only  indirectly  affected  by  increasing 
taxes  here  at  home.  This  problem  can  be 
effectively  dealt  with  only  through  sub- 
stantial retrenchment  in  our  foreign 
spending. 

Regarding  the  other  reasons  for  in- 
creasing Federal  revenues,  I  have  no  ar- 
gument. Without  new  taxes,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  will  face  a  huge  deficit  this  year. 
Cutting  nonmilitary  spending  may  re- 
duce the  size  of  this  deficit,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  overcome  it.  Furthermore,  it  is 
tine  that  deficit  spending  keeps  inflation 
creeping  upward.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  keeps  shrinking. 

Yet.  although  these  arguments  clearly 
point  up  the  need  for  increased  taxes, 
they  do  not  justify  the  means  proposed, 
an  additional  lev>'  of  10  percent  on  every 
individual  and  corporate  taxpayer.  The 
root  cause  for  needing  more  revenue  Is 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Without  the  war, 
we  would  not  be  faced  today  with  a  gold 
crisis,  a  towering  deficit,  or  a  new  round 
of  inflation.  Logically,  then,  we  should 
seek  to  raise  additional  revenue  from 
those  taxpayers  who  have  profited  most 
from  the  war  Itself,  or  generally,  from 
those  who  are  best  able  to  pay. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  voted 
consistently  to  reduce  expenditures.  I 
have  supported  the  proposal  to  cut  back 
on  civilian  spending  by  $6  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  recognized  that 
such  a  reduction,  though  very  substantial 
indeea,  cannot  alone  do  the  job.  New 
revenue  must  be  found  if  we  are  to  re- 
duce adequately  the  anticipated  deficit. 

To  this  end,  I  proposed  last  week 
that  the  Senate  enact  an  excess  war 
profits  tax.  rather  than  Increase  income 
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tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers.  The  excess 
van-  piv)fils  lax  would  apply  only  to  those 
corporate  earnint;s  which  exceed  normal 
levels  and  are  related  to  increased  busi- 
ness rt'.sulting  irom  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  voted  down 
the  excess  war  profits  tax  proposal,  even 
thougii  it  was  closely  patterned  alter  the 
;:ix  in  effect  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  Such  an  exce.ss  war 
profits  tax  would  not  only  have  produced 
11101  e  revenue  than  the  administration's 
10  percent  .surtax,  but  it  would  have 
.spared  tho.se  taxpayers,  like  the  farmer. 
wiii^c  earner,  and  .small  biisme.ssman, 
w  lio  can  least  afford  the  burden  of  higher 
income  tax  payments. 

Following  the  Senate's  i  efusal  to  adopt 
■Ml  excess  war  profits  tax.  I  supporttd  an 
etfort  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  re- 
>t()nn.£;  wartime  excise  taxes  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  cosmetics  and  certain  luxury 
merchandise.  Apain.  the  Senate  rejected 
the  propo.sal.  even  thouuh  it  would  have 
.substantially  reduced— from  10  to  4^2 
percent— the  increase  in  income  tax 
rates.  For  a  .second  time,  the  Senate  re- 
tii.sed  to  apportion  higher  taxes  in  a  way 
that  would  minimize  their  impact  on  all 
taxpayers,  many  of  whom  are  already 
0'.  erburdened. 

So  we  arc  now  faced  with  a  bill  which 
lias  been  amended  to  include  a  10-per- 
crnt  increase  in  income  tax  rates.  Last 
October.  I  informed  my  constituents  of 
luv  oppo.'^ition  to  raising  the  income  tax. 
My  views  have  not  changed  in  the  inter- 
■.(Uins  months,  .'^iccordingly.  I  shall  vote 
..-ainst  the  pending  bill. 

If  we  must  have  new  taxes,  we  should 
collect  them  from  those  best  able  to  pay. 
No  more  suitable  source  exists  than  the 
b:^'  earnings  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  war  itself.  Our  situation  calls  for 
the  enactment  of  an  excess  war  profits 
tax.  If  we  were  to  take  the  profit  out  of 
tlie  war  in  Vietnam,  perhaps  there  would 
bo  fewer  pressures  in  the  future  pro- 
pelling us  into  new  misadventures  on 
distant  foreign  shores. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
li.avinz  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
(iiiestion  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GnuEM.NGl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri ;Mr.  Long  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Yareoroi-ghI.  arc  absent 
on  official  biosiness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Xorth  Carolina  IMr.  Jord.anI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the 
•Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy!, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  P.ASTOREl.  and  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  IMr.  Sp.^rkm.an],  are  necessar- 
ilv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,   the   Senator   from   Texas    IMr. 
V.^REORorcHl.  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr.  L.ArscHE]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Ala.ska    IMr.    GRfENiNcl.    If 
present   and  voting,   the   Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
irom  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
cxiv 540— Part  1 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  frorn  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PxstoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  Irom  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1. 
il  pre.scnt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the 
.-ienator  from  New  York  would  vote 
■  nav." 

Mr.  KUCHEl..  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tonnes.see  IMr.  Baker  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Ben- 
nett I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senato.-  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton  i  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  und  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennes.see  IMr.  Baker  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  :  Mr  Bennett),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — .vcas  57. 
nays  31.  as  follows: 


1  No.  97  Leg  | 

YEAS-  57 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Mvirphy 

Allott 

Hayden 

Muskle 

.\iidersor. 

Hirkenlooper 

Pearson 

Boutis 

Holland 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Perry 

Byrd.  Va. 

Iiiouye 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jack.son 

Uai  dolph 

C\tse 

Javlts 

Uussell 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Srott 

Curtis 

Kiu-hel 

?mathPis 

Dirksen 

Maun\iaoii 

smith 

Dodd 

Maii.sfield 

Spor.r 

tlominick 

MrClelliUi 

Stenr.i.- 

Ea.stland 

M(l!it\rc 

Symington 

Ervm 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fnnnln 

Monroney 

Tower 

Vov.il 

Montoy;!. 

Tvdm^s 

Gore 

Moss 

Williams.  N  J, 

Grifflu 

Mvindt 

NAYS-  31 

Williams.  Del 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlsht 

Metcnlf 

Bayh 

Hairis 

Mondale 

Blb'.e 

Hart 

Morse 

Brew.sler 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Biii'dick 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HiU 

Riblcoff 

c.mr.on 

HolliniiS 

Tiamad;ie 

Church 

Kennedy.  Mass.  YoiiiiU,  N   UaK 

Clark 

Lor.;i.  La. 

Yount!.  Ohio 

Cotton 

McGe<> 

Ellei-.der 

McGovei-n 

NOT  VOTING - 

-12 

Baker 

Kennedy.  NY' 

Morton 

Bennett 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Griieninu 

Lonu.  Mo. 

SDarkmaii 

Jordan.  NC. 

McCarthy 

Yarboriiuiih 

So  the  bill    H.R.  15414)  was  pa.s.sed. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
it  "will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  actual 

title.  ,        ,     ^.^, 

I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  title 
be  amended,  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
continue  the  existing  exci.se  tax  rates  on 
communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles, to  apply  more  generally  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax  bv  corporations,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act.  to  impose  import  quotas  on 
certain  items,  to  increase  income  taxes,  to 
limit  expenditures,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  in.sist  on  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15414)  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson, 


Mr.  Williams  oI  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Scnad^e. 
Mr.  LONG  of  L.iuisian.i.  Mr  President, 
1  ask  uii.'.nimuus  con.-ml  iluil  liu'  bill 
H.R.  1541  i'  be  limited  wiih  (In  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered:  and  that 
Ml  the  tnirro-sinent  of  the  nmrn.iment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  .*uilion/»'d  lo  make  all 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  changes 
.iiid  conections.  including  eorrictions  in 
section,  .subsection,  and  .so  lorlh.  designa- 
tions and  cio.ss-reterences  thereto. 

The  i'RKSIDING  OfFICEH  Without 
objection,  it  i.-^  .so  oidered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
l.ias.sage  of  this  measure  brings  us  a  great 
deal  closer  to  the  enactment  of  the  long- 
awaited  income  lax  surcharge  that  is 
considered  so  \ilal  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility. Of  cour.se  this  inopo.sal  contains 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  tax  .surcharge: 
it  includes  provi.sions  calling  for  sub- 
.stantial  budget  reductions,  modifications 
in  our  welfare  program,  provisions  for 
the  removal  of  the  lax-lree  .status  of 
indu.slrial  development  bonds,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  exci.se  tax  rales  at 
lirescnt  levels. 

These  and  the  other  i)rovisions  of  the 
inea.sure  were  highly  important  and 
most  complex.  But  the  .splendid  manner 
in  which  the  bill  was  handled  a.s.sured 
Its  efficient  disposition  with  reasonable 
dispatch  I  refer  .specifically  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Ixiuisiana 
IMr.  Long  I.  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Finance. 
His  quick  grasp  of  the  i.ssues.  his  clear 
and  concise  explanations  and  his  broad 
knowledge  of  our  financial  structure 
.served  immen.sely  to  a.ssure  such  effi- 
ciency. Over  the  years  Senator  Long 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  with  deep  and 
abiding  devotion  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation.  His  many  out.standing  achieve- 
ments bear  witness  to  the  exemplary  rec- 
ord he  has  compiled  in  this  Chamber. 
The  manner  in  which  he  handled  this 
iM-oposal  adds  to  that  already  abundant 
record. 

Joining  Senator  Long  in  leading  and 
maintaining  such  a  high-level  di.scus.sion 
during  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
was    the    Senator    from    Florida     IMr. 
Smathers).     He     too     has     con.sistently 
demonstrated  a  deep  knowledge  of  our 
financial  .structure  and   a   great  ability 
to   articulate   it  clearly.   We   appreciate 
his  participation  in  this  discu.ssion  and 
his  fine  contribution.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams)  is  simi- 
larly to  be  commended.  As  the  ranking 
ininoritv  member  of  tlie  committee  he 
has  always  exhibited  a  strong  and  .sin- 
cere  interest    m   fi.scal  matters.   His  ef- 
forts on  this  measure  were  no  exception. 
Other  Senators  al.so  loined  to  as.sure 
the  thoughtful  and  constructive  con.sid- 
I  ration    of    this    measure.    The    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
RiEicoFFl,     the    dislincui.shed    .^icnator 
from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis  I .  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkan.sas  IMr. 
Fclbright  I  certainly  de-serve  our  thanks, 
as   do   the   distinguished   Senator    from 
Wi.scDn.sin    i  Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   South   Carolina 
Mr.   HollingsI.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr.  HartkeI. 
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Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the  Senate 
to  Senator  Long  and  to  the  entire  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  manner  in  which  this 
proposal  was  handled.  It  stands  as  a 
credit  to  the  entire  Senate, 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  passed  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 

1968  by  a  vorte  of  57  to  31.  This  legisla- 
tion includes  provisions  that  will  post- 
pone drops  in  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  services,  but  will 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  these  taxes 
over  the  next  few  years. 

It  also  provides  for  the  payment  of 
corporate  taxes  on  a  basis  more  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  individuals  and  un- 
incorported  businesses.  However,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  includes  more 
liberal  exemptions  for  small  businessmen 
than  did  the  House-passed  measure. 

The  Senate  adopted  amendments  to 
the  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  quotas  on  textile  imports. 

Most  significantly,  the  Senate  added 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  a 
cefllng  on  Government  spending  for  the 

1969  fiscal  year,  representing  a  cut  of 
$6  billion  in  the  President's  proposed 
budget,  a  $10  billion  cut  in  the  spending 
obligations  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  in  fiscal  1969  for  the  future,  and  a 
10-percent  surtax  on  individual  and  cor- 
porate income. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  United 
States  is  facing  one  of  the  most  diflBcult 
times  in  its  history.  The  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  disorders  in  our  cities,  the  crisis  in 
the  international  monetary  system  and 
the  accompanying  attacks  on  the  dollar 
have  all  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
resources,  both  spiritual  and  material, 
of  our  Nation. 

The  strain  on  our  economy  has  become 
obvious.  Recent  statistics  have  shown 
that  prices  rose  more  than  3  percent  last 
year,  will  rise  4  percent-plus  in  1968,  and 
5  percent  or  more  in  1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  without  a  tax  in- 
crease, we  will  have  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $22.8  billion  in  fiscal  1968  and 
$20.9  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  This  of  course 
does  not  take  into  account  the  expected 
supplemental  request  for  additional  ap- 
propriations for  Vietnam. 

It  is  likely  that  without  cuts  in  spend- 
ing and  a  tax  increase  the  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  $20  to  $22  billion  in 
the  private  money  market  in  1968  £ind 
again  in  1969  and  that  the  pressures  on 
the  money  market  are  likely  to  dry  up 
much  of  the  available  credit  for  housing. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
small  business. 

The  United  States  must  act  to  meet 
the  burdens  imposed  on  us  by  our  inter- 
national obligations  and  our  internal 
problems.  The  Congress  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  our  individual  citizens, 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  painful  steps 
necessary  to  put  our  financial  house  in 
order. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate 
I  have  called  for  the  establishment  of 
rational  priorities  in  the  spending  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
have  supported  selective  and  substantial 
cuts  in  the  budget  which  represent  my 
view  of  what  our  priorities  must  be. 
In  the  voting  on  this  legislation  I  have 


supported  the  provisions  which  impose 
a  ceiling  of  $6  billion  on  fiscal  1969 
spending  and  $10  billion  in  obligational 
authority  for  the  same  year.  This  en- 
ables the  Congress  to  put  a  limit  on 
projected  Federal  spending,  and  allows 
the  legislative  process  to  determine 
where  the  cuts  must  come.  While  this 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  spending,  in  the  face  of 
our  present  diflficulties  I  believe  that  this 
approach  is  necessary  and  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

Any  increase  in  taxes  is  distasteful  to 
those  who  must  pay  and  to  those  who 
must  vote  to  impose  the  increase. 
Throughout  the  past  year  my  position 
has  been  that  before  I  would  support 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  on  the 
American  people  I  would  have  to  be 
convinced  that  serious  and  effective  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  would  be  imposed, 
and  that  an  increase  in  tax  receipts  was 
ab.solutely  necessary  to  meet  our  bur- 
dens abroad  and  protect  our  economy 
at  home. 

In  the  face  of  the  increased  cost  of 
Vietnam,  the  international  monetary 
crisis  and  the  threat  of  inflation,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tax  in- 
crease is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  Thus.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968, 
which  would  impose  a  10-percent  surtax 
on  individual  and  corporate  income 
and  I  supported  the  legislation  on  final 
passage. 

FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
994,  S.  3030,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
I  understand  that  it  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  3030  >  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  1966,  relating  to  the 
development  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  fish  protein  concentrate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
only  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  reservation  on 
this  measure  when  it  was  reported  by. 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  bill  or 
even  vote  against  it.  However,  it  was  held 
up  because  of  my  reservation  and  I 
wanted  to  explain  the  situation  to  the 
Senate  and  to  record  a  little  unhappiness 
about  the  bill. 

In  1966  our  committee  reported  the 
measure  that  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  the  development 
and  production  of  fish  protein.  I  think 
the  Senate  will  recall  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NUsoNl,  and  others  from  the  west  coast, 
were  very  active  in  promoting  this  meas- 
ure, and  that  former  Senator  Saltonstall. 
of  Massachusetts,  and  other  Senators 
from  New  England  were  equally  active 
in  promoting  it. 


When  the  bill  was  finally  reported,  it 
was  proF>osed  that  there  be  two  pilot 
plants,  experimental  production  plants, 
one  on  the  west  coast  and  one  on  the 
east  coast.  It  was  estimated  that  each 
such  plant  would  cost  $1  million. 

It  was  decided  in  the  discussion  oi 
the  committee  that  in  the  interest  of 
postponing  the  expendituies  and  not 
putting  a  $2-million  burden  on  the 
budget  in  1  year,  the  committee  would 
authorize  SI  million,  which  was  undti- 
stood  to  be  expended  for  the  plant  on 
the  west  coast,  and  that  the  followiiur 
year— in  order  words,  1967  or  1968- 
a  second  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorized and  hopefully  appropriated  for 
a  plant  on  the  east  coast. 

What  happened  was  first,  that  con- 
struction was  delayed  and  construction 
costs  had  increased;  and,  second,  I  be- 
Ueve,  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration imposed  some  new  require- 
ments that  would  affect  this  matter, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  time  came 
to  pass  the  bill,  the  cost  of  the  plant, 
which  was  to  be  limited  to  $1  million 
had  increased  in  cost  to  $1.9  million, 
nearly  $2  million,  which  sum  was  to  be 
expended  on  the  west  coast. 

I  am  rather  unhappy  that  the  mat- 
ter should  have  been  deferred  so  long. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  neglect  and  that  somebody  wa.s 
remiss  in  not  being  more  accui-ate  in 
their  figures. 

I  am  naturally  unhappy  that  the  orig- 
inal arrangement  to  establish  a  plai^.t 
on  the  east  coast  as  well  as  on  the  west 
coast  is  no  longer  in  effect  and  that  if 
the  authorization  is  made  today,  the  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  almost  $2 
million  will  go  to  the  plant  on  the  west 
coast.  No  one  knows  when  New  England 
and  the  east  coast  fisheries,  where  the 
fishing  industry  is  extremely  vital  to  our 
future,  is  going  to  receive  the  attention 
that  is  proper  and  due. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Consequently.  I  do  wish 
to  express  my  regret  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, my  dissatisfaction  that  this  has 
been  handled  in  this  unfortunate  man- 
ner. New  England,  and  I  am  proud  to  in- 
clude New  Hampshire,  has  a  long  and 
intrepid  seafaring  history.  Our  area  was 
supplying  the  Nation  with  fish  well  be- 
fore a  line  or  net  was  dropped  on  the  west 
coast.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment  than  is  proposed  here,  and 
when  the  present  budgetary  restrictions 
are  eased.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
see  that  we  receive  equal  consideration. 
And.  with  that  expression.  I  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  ihiicl 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  t'me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  t  me.  the 
question  is,  Sh.nll  it  n.i.ss? 

The  bill  S.  .'lO^Oi  was  pa.ssed  as  :'oi- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho:ir  of 
Represeiitatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  tn  Cong'css  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  oi  section  3  of  the  Act  o'  No- 
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vember  2.  1966  (80  Stat.  1090;  16  US  C  778!) , 
..s  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
SI. 900.000  for  the  construction  of  one  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plant.' 


NEEDED  CLARIFICATION  ON  THE 
EXTENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  CESSA- 
TION OP  BOMBING  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  President's 
statement  on  Simday  night  that  he  was 
stopping  the  bombing  in  Vietnam  uni- 
laterally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
phoned  the  President.  I  congratulated 
him  I  think  everyone  got  the  impression 
that  he  was  making  a  major  change  in 
the  existing  policy  and  that  it  was  to 
stop  the  bombing.  This  was  in  accord 
with  suggestions  made  by  such  people  as 
UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  the 
Premier  of  Russia,  and  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr,  Mansfield  1, 
three  of  the  most  important  men  I  know 
of  in  this  field.  ^      ^  , 

It  is  true  that  the  Presidents  state- 
ment was  qualified.  I  shall  read  the  Pres- 
ident's language.  I  think  this  language 
;s  so  important  that  I  am  suggesting  in 
the  final  analysis  that  it  be  clarified. 

All  I  am  doing  is  raising  the  question 
that  there  is  confusion  in  my  mind.  I 
know  that  there  is  also  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  people  with  whom 
ve  should  be  moving  toward  an  under- 
.^tanding.  I  have  already  talked  with  one 
ambassador  of  an  important  counti-y  of 
the  Socialist  bloc. 
This  is  what  the  President  said ; 
I  have  ordered  our  aircraft  and  our  naval 
vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
.•xcept  in  the  area  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  where  the  continuing  enemy  build-up 
directly   threatens   allied    forward   positions 
aid  where  the  movement  of  their  troops  and 
supplies  are  clearly  related   to  that  threat. 
The  area  In  which   we  are   stopping   our 
.atacks  includes  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population,  and  most  of  Its  ter- 
ritory. Thus  there  will  be  no  attacks  around 
the  principal  populated  areas,  or  in  the  food- 
producing  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 

My  reaction  to  that  statement  of  the 
President,  and  the  reaction  of  everyone 
to  whom  I  have  talked,  was  that  this  was 
Li  major  stopping  of  the  bombing,  the  ex- 
ception being  that  area  very  close  to  the 
DMZ  that  would  possibly,  for  example, 
threaten  Khesanh.  That  was  my  feeling 
about  it.  I  believe  that  generally  was  the 
leeling  I  believe  the  reaction  was  that 
\ve  had  stopped  the  bombing,  with  very 
Uttle  exceptions.  ,„    v, 

Today.  the  headlines  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reads  "U.S.  Jets  Hit  Deep  in 
North  "  I  shall  not  read  the  entire  story. 
I  shall  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

I  have  had  inquiry  made  as  to  what  tne 
administration  mcRnt  by  this  stctement. 
I  v'-as  di'turbed.  It  is  a  misunderstanding. 
at  the  ver\-  least.  The  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  in- 
formed that  the  explanation  was  that 
some  of  these  roads— three.  I  believe— 


go  very  far  up.  as  far  as  250  miles,  into 
North"vietnam.  and  that,  under  the  m- 
leroretalion  of  the  militai-v-.  at  lea.st.  and 
one  of  the  assi.'^tant.s  to  the  President, 
thi.-.  was  what  they  liave  m  mind  by  the 
language  "just  north  of  the  DMZ  " 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  If  it  is  woing  to  be 
inteiprettd  in  .such  a  way  that  Ihey  are 
free  to  bomb  within  25  or  40  miles  of 
Hanoi,  this  is  u  ver\-  limited  change  in 
cxi.sting  pohcv,  and  I  .submit  that  it  is  not 
calculated  to  bring  a  response  from  North 
Vietnam  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement 
to  revive  the  Ge  leva  Conterence.  It  that 
is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it. 

The  hopes  at  lea.st  of  those  who  are 
disillusioned  with  existing  policy  have 
been  raised:  and  all  over  the  v.orld.  m 
mv  opinion,  there  was  the  belief  that, 
coupled  with  the  Presidents  dramatic 
statement  as  to  his  prr.-onal  intentions 
in  the  coming  election  year,  there  was  a 
major  change  in  the  policy  of  bombmg 
the  north,  wh  ch  lias  for  many  montlis 
been  considered  the  principal  obstacle  to 
moving  toward  a  negotiated  peace. 

I  do  ai)peal  to  the  President  to  clarify 
exactly  what  he  meant  by  the  language 
that  I  read— the  language  which  leaves 
the  imnre.ssion  that  theie  is  to  be  a  ces.sa- 
lion  of  bombing  m  the  north. 

1  he  President  stated  .n  other  parts  ol 
his  peech  that  he  lioped— he  did  not 
stale  aav  condition-  that  this  bombing 
stop  would  ehcit  a  response;  that  on  then- 
own,  without  any  condition  whatever, 
thty  would  show  .-^ome  relevant  response 
to  this  action. 

Well,  that  in  itself  means  that  he  was 
uoing  to  do  .something  .significant.  To 
hope  for  a  response  just  for  refraining 
from  bombing  Hanoi  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  any  particular  justification  for  any 

hope. 

As  we  all  know,  the  North  Vietnamese 
believe— rightly  or  wrongly— that  we  at- 
tacked them  without  provocation.  They 
do  not  accept  the  oftrepeated  allegation 
that  thev  are  the  aggressor.  In  fact,  they 
believe  that  we  are  the  aggressor.  These 
are  differences.  I  suppose,  that  ahvays 
occur  in  evers"  war.  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  the  merits  of  that  aspect.  I  believe 
that  our  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  had  some  bearing  upon 
that   question.    But   I    do   not   wish    to 

argue  it.  ,.    „      • 

What  I  wish  to  argue  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  \erj-  important  announce- 
ment that  many  people,  including  myself, 
interpreted  to  mean  a  significant  change 
in  the  existing  policy  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam;  and  today,  within  48  hours,  it 
aopears  that  it  was  not  a  significant 
change  at  all.  I  regret  this  very  much. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  allow 
this  confusion  to  stand,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  President  to  clarify  exactly  what  he 
means  bv  the  stopping  of  the  bombing  in 
the  north  and  why,  if  this  is  all  he  is 
doing,  he  expects  any  significant  re- 
sponse. I  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter.  Many 
people  in  the  world  were  waiting  for  just 
such  a  gesture.  I  was  fairly  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  response,  a  significant 
response,  and  I  have  had  a  degree  of 
confiimation— a  verj-  minor  degree— not 
from  the  countries  directly  involved,  but 
from  some  of  their  allies,  that  this  con- 
fusion of  what  is  meant  by  stopping  the 


bombing  is  a  most  serious  matter;  and 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  ol  tlie  Senate  and  of  the  Pre.si- 

dent. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr    President,  the 
distin^iuished    Senator    from    Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  lias  raised  a  most  perti- 
nent qu(  .stion  A  number  of  .Senators  now 
in  the  Chamber  have  had  conieiences 
with  the  President  over  the  last   week. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  spent  3  hours  with 
the  President   last  Wednesday   cveninu, 
at  which  lime  we  discussed  a  number  of 
malU'rs  of  mutual  interest,  includiim  the 
speeeh  he  -Aas  uoinc  to  deliver  in  the  next 
day  or  two  or  three.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  entire  .speech  was  read  to  me  that 
evenine.  and  I  recall  that  in  the  speech 
a  reference  was  made  to  a  cessation  of 
the  bombins  below  the  20th  parallel. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Above? 
Mr,  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
nct^above, 

Tiie  President  di.scussed  at  that  time 
the  cessation  nt  bombing  above  the  20th 
parallel  and  the  need  below  the  20tli 
parallel  to  protect  the  marines  and  our 
troops  .stationed  along  the  DMZ  at  places 
such  as  Khe.sanh.  and  Con  Thien— in 
other  words,  to  try  to  block  the  tialls 
which  were  beina  used  to  carry  men  and 
materiel  to  be  u.sed  along  the  DMZ 
against  American  areas,  especially  in  the 
leL'ion  of  Klie.sanh. 

If  we  CO  back  to  what  the  President 
.said— the  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  read  it  correctly— I  would  like 
to  add  tn  what  has  been  quoted — the 
paragraph  preceding  what  the  di.stln- 
i-'uished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  has  read 
to  the  Senate; 

We  are  prepared  f)  move  immecilately  to- 
ward peace  through  negotiations  So  tonight 
in  the  hope  that  this  action  will  lead  to  early 
talks.  1  am  uiklnsj  the  llrst  step  to  de-esca- 
late the  conflict  We  .re  reduclne  -  su'ostan- 
tially  reducing-  Hie  present  level  of  liostlll- 
lies.  and  we  are  doing  so  unilaterally  and  at 
once. 


The  President  ixiinted  out  further — 
and  this  emphasizes  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  .said— that  90  ijercent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's population  would  be  excluded 
under  this  statement. 

Furthermore,  I  find  on  investigation 
that  78  percent  of  the  territor>-  is  also  ex- 
cluded. So  what  you  have  is  a  decrease 
from  100-percent  territory  to  approxi- 
mately 22  percent.  And  so  far  as  the  pop- 
ulation is  concerned,  the  breadbasket  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  Red  River  Delta,  the 
cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  docks 
at  Haiphong,  the  Glo  Linh  airport,  and 
other  areas  are  excluded,  and  these  at- 
tacks now  are  against  areas,  against 
trails,  which  are  being  used  for  shipping 
):)urposes.  This  particular  attack  took 
place  somewhere  170  or  180  miles  north 
of  the  DMZ.  against  a  marshalling  yard 
wherein  trucks  were  being  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  men  and  ma- 
terial south  through  the  Mu  Gia  Pass,  to 
be  used  against  American  positions  at 
Khe  Sanh  and  elsewhere  along  the  17th 
parallel. 

I  would  say  that  while  the  inexact  lan- 
guage in  the  speech  could  give  rise  to 
questions,  the  President  did  not  lie.  Tech- 
nically he  is  correct.  He  wanted  to  put 
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in  his  statement  and  into  his  speech  the 
20th  parallel,  which  he  used  in  discussion 
of  this  matter  with  various  Members  who 
are  now  in  the  Chamber.  But  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  diplomatic  colleagues, 
which  I  assume  to  be  the  State  Depart- 
ment, not  to  put  that  in  because  it  would, 
in  effect,  furnish  a  signal  over  which  a 
safe  area  could  be  created. 

I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
while  there  may  be  questions  raised,  and 
evidently  there  are,  insofar  as  the  Pres- 
ident is  concerned — and  I  can  state  this 
on  my  personal  word — he  is  intent  only 
on  trying  to  stop  these  men  and  supplies 
from  going  down  these  trails  along  the 
western  side  of  North  Vietnam,  the  ob- 
jective of  which,  the  terminal  point  of 
which,  is  the  DMZ  where  they  will  be 
used  against  Americans  stationed  along 
that  area. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  evei-y  kind  of 
protection  which  these  men  need  because 
they  are  not  there  by  choice  but  becau.se 
they  are  can-ylng  out  their  duties  and 
obligations  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally  I 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  the  bombing 
in  all  ofNorth  Vietnam,  negotiations  or 
not.  But  I  do  approve  the  President's 
formula  which  keeps  away  from  the  pop- 
ulation centers,  which  absolves  in  etTect, 
most  of  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  which  does  not  preclude  the  trails 
carr>'ing  the  men,  supplies,  and  material 
of  various  kinds  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

I  wish  that  the  language  had  been 
more  clear  because  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  validity  to  the  argument  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  that  a  certain 
impression  was  created. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Today's  Washing- 
Ion  Post  reports  as  follows: 

US.  planes  yesterday  hit  North  Vietnamese 
targets  205  miles  north  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone — about  80  miles  south  of  Hanoi 

Then,  in  the  Daily  News  of  today  there 
is  the  same  thing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  nit -pick  over  whether 
it  is  200  miles  or  195  miles  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

The  point  is  that  the  President  made 
a  very  dramatic  statement  on  Sunday 
night  which  took  the  counti-y  and  the 
world  by  surprise;  it  made  a  great  im- 
pression— and  I  know  it  made  a  great 
impression — all  over  the  world. 

Part  of  that  impression,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  he  said  he  was  not  going  to 
run.  and  he  coupled  that  with  the 
thought  of  disavowing  any  partisan- 
Ship — and  one  of  the  reasons,  I  would 
gather  from  his  speech  that  he  was  not 
going  to  run — was  so  he  could  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  bringing  about  iieace. 
I  got  the  impression  that  he  thought  it 
was  more  important  for  him  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  than  for  all  else.  That  was 
part  of  the  speech. 

A  part  also  was  to  stftp  the  bombing. 
I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  the  Senator. 
I  know  he  is  quite  right  technically  with- 
in the  explanation  he  has  given.  I  only 


submit  there  was  a  very  important  psy- 
chological impact  from  that  speech  aris- 
ing iroin  thf  combination  of  stopping  the 
bombing  plus  ii'.s  own  statement  disa- 
vowing an  intention  to  run. 

If  lie  had  .said  nothing  about  his  own 
condition,  ins  own  purpo.ses,  he  could 
have  just  .said.  "I  am  going  to  stop  the 
bombing  around  Hanoi"— the  adminis- 
tration has  .said  this  time  and  again— 'or 
an  area  10  miles  around  Hanoi— or  an 
area  10  mile.s  around  Haiphong — for  36 
liour.s  a  week,  and  .see.  what  we  get."  We 
have  gotten  no  response.  That  has  been 
tried  tune  and  time  again. 

Perhaps  it  is  my  fault  in  assuming  this 
was  a  .significant  .statement.  If  it  is,  I 
apologize  for  my  lack  of  understanding, 
but  I  have  a.ssured  myself  that  most 
ever\-onp  I  saw  and  talked  to  since  that 
time  thought  this  was  a  significant  state- 
ment . 

Surely,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
people,  not  that  they  are  experts. 
tliouaht  the  bombing  cessation  was  sig- 
nificant. Tlie  market  went  up  20  points 
with  17  million  shares  traded.  All  of  those 
iiard-boiled  bu.sinessmen  in  New  York 
thouglU  that  the  statement  meant  some- 
thing;. 

If  it  does  not  mean  anything  of  sig- 
niticance.  if  there  is  only  a  limited  re- 
striction in  bombing.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
tragedy  because  I  cannot  imagine  now 
how  this  President  or  hardly  anyone  else 
can  ever  say  anything  or  do  anything 
that  would  impress  the  Vietnamese  or 
the  enemy  with  our  intentions  hereafter 
to  move  in  a  significant  way  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close. 

In  other  words,  it  looks  as  though  if 
we  miss  this  opportunity  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  go  the  limit  and  to  do 
It  m  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  situation 
in  .such  dark  terms  as  does  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  the 
bombing  is  concerned  there  has  been  a 
.significant  droppage  from  100  to  10  per- 
cent, as  far  as  the  population  is  con- 
cerned. As  far  as  the  land  area  is  con- 
cerned only  22  percent  is  involved,  much 
of  it  iminhabited. 

I  would  point  out  that  Hanoi.  Hai- 
phong, the  docks,  the  Red  River  Delta, 
and  other  remaining  targets  of  signifi- 
cance have  also  been  absolved  on  the 
basis  of  this  order. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the  men 
we  have  along  the  17th  parallel,  and  they 
number  in  the  tens  of  thousands  around 
Klie  Sanh,  are  entitled  to  as  much  pro- 
tection as  we  can  give  them.  I  thought 
that  was  made  very  clear,  whether  it  con- 
cerned the  Cooper  formula  or  any  other 
formula. 

Tlie  point  is  that  what  is  being  hit  now 
are  trails  cariTing  men  and  material 
down  .south  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
into  contact  and  conflict  with  U.S.  forces 
along  the  parallel.  Whether  or  not  they 
should  be  there  is  another  matter,  but  as 
far  as  their  protection  is  concerned,  they 
should  be  given  evei-y  possible  protection. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  the  raids  were 
so  far  north  but  I  do  not  doubt  the  ve- 
racity of  the  President.  I  recall  in  conver- 
sation  and   conferences   with   him    the 


20th  parallel  was  used  as  a  markin - 
point.  It  was  hoped  not  to  say  it  publicly 
I  am  indeed  sorry  that  whoever  it  was 
in  the  State  Department,  or  whoever 
comes  under  the  title  of  -Diplomatic  A.s- 
sociate."  advised  the  President  not  to  use 
the  term  because  on  that  basis  all  this 
confusion  has  ri.sen.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  made  clear.  I  think  it  has  been. 
I  hope  that  a  little  m  the  way  of  tol- 
erance will  be  extended  to  the  President 
because,  if  you  read  the  remarks  of  last 
Sunday  night,  his  actions  are  consistent 
with  that  speech :  and  he  is  only  carrying 
on  activity  at  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  17th  parallel  for  the  purpo.sf 
of  keeping  men,  materials,  and  supplies 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  from  reaching 
the  demilitarized  zone  for  contact  and 
conflict  with  U.S.  troops. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georcia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  this  target  of  Than  Hoa  is  located 
with  respect  to  the  parallel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  just  under  the 
20th  parallel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  President  hon- 
ored me  by  discu.ssing  with  me  some  parts 
of  the  speech.  It  must  have  been  changed 
before  it  was  delivered.  I  do  not  claim  I 
was  privy  to  the  startling  announcement 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  He 
did  not  tell  me  that  was  in  the  speech 
He  did,  however,  discuss  with  me  the 
military  aspects  of  the  speech  at  one  time 
There  was  a  specific  statement  that  there 
would  be  no  more  bombing  above  the 
20th  parallel.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
taken  out.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  used  until  this  contro- 
versy arose,  because  he  did  mention  the 
20th  parallel  in  his  conversation  with 
me.  The  speech,  of  course,  was  revised,  I 
assume,  a  number  of  times  after  our  dis- 
cussion. Not  only  that,  Mr.  President— I 
do  not  recall  what  day  it  was.  early  last 
week  or  the  latter  part  of  the  week  be- 
fore— he  indicated  he  was  thinking  of 
giving  his  speech  on  Wednesday  night  of 
last  week.  Subsequently  the  date  was 
changed. 

On  Saturday,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  and  General  Wheeler  conferred 
with  several  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  respect 
to  some  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  callup  of  some  Reserves. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl  was  present,  I  believe;  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I  was  present. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1  was  there,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Washintgon  (Mr.  Jackson  1.  There  may 
have  been  one  or  two  others. 

In  the  course  of  Secretary  Clifford's 
statement,  he  used  the  term  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  bombing  above  the  20th 
parallel  .several  times.  He  outlined  that 
this  would  eliminate  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  population  and  such  industry  as 
there  is  left  in  North  Vietnam,  the  port 
of  Haiphong,  and  the  city  of  Hanoi,  as 
well  as  the  rice  basket  in  the  Red  River 
Vallty. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
President  used  that  expression.  He  cer- 
tainly said  he  was  going  to  stop  the 
bombing  above  the  20th  parallel. 
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I  may  say,  in  passing.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  attach  the  importance  to 
this  statement  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues do.  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  respond  fa- 
vorably to  our  offer  even  if  we  had  a 
complete  cessation  of  bombing. 

I  am  certain,  however,  it  will  strength- 
en our  position  internationally  to  give 
this  evidence  of  good  faith.  I  expressed 
that  same  opinion  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  matter  was 
not  more  definitely  clarified.  It  appears 
now  that  the  President  would  have  been 
better  advised  to  have  mentioned  the 
20th  parallel  specifically  in  the  speech 
where  everyone  could  have  understood  it. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  had  ordered  the  bombing  halt 
except  in  the  area  north  of  the  border. 
the  demilitarized  zone,  where  a  con- 
tinuous enemy  buildup  threatens  allied 
forward  iwsitions  and  where  the  move- 
ments of  enemy  troops  and  supi^lies  are 
calculated  and  related  to  that  threat.  He 
reserved  the  right  to  undertake  to  atov 
the  concentration  and  transshipment  of 
materiel  of  war  as  well  as  the  movements 
of  bodies  of  troops  into  the  DMZ  and 
into  South  Vietnam  where  they  might 
attack  American  .soldiers. 

It  is  unfortunate.  I  say.  that  it  was  not 
clearer.  There  is  no  o.uestion  that  the 
President  spoke  with  the  utmost  good 
faith.  In  u.sing  this  lan'juage.  it  was  in 
his  mind,  at  least,  that  the  20th  parallel 
would  be  the  limit  on  air  and  sea  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  Holland],  let  me  say  that  I  can 
state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  not  wish  to  see  every  possible  pro- 
tection afforded  our  men  stationed  alons 
the  DMZ.  especially  in  the  area  of 
KheSanh. 

The  marshaling  yard  which  was  at- 
tacked some  200  miles  north  did  have  a 
large  concentration  of  trucks,  manpower, 
and  materiel.  It  did  have,  according  to 
the  infoi-mation  I  could  get,  its  terminal 
point  in  the  DMZ. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  their 
clear  and.  I  think,  sound  remarks  on 
this  situation. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  that 
the  President  was  well  advi.sed  not  to 
fix  a  straight  line  and  say  that  anything 
behind  it  would  be  safe.  I  think  it  would 
have,  in  effect,  been  regarded  as  settinc 
up  a  sanctuary  for  the  establishment  of 
staging  areas,  marshaling  areas  and 
other  activities  that  were  directly  con- 
nected with  the  reinforcement  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  nation  in  and  near 
the  DMZ.  in  and  near  the  attacking  area 
arotmd  KheSanh. 

My  own  feeling  is  strongly  to  the  effect 
that  the  President's  speech  which,  m 
some  respects.  I  did  not  approve,  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  letting   down   our  men   in 


those  exposed  areas  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  there  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  ces.sation  ol  bombing 
in  anv  areas  that  were  directlv  connected 
with  the  marshaling  of  forces  to  aid  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  in 
that  area. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  that 
if  he  had  set  down  a  fixed  line,  such  as 
the  20th  parallel,  that  would  have  been 
a  mistake. 

In.st^ad,  we  would  have  had  a  lui-y 
ari.se  Irom  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
would  have  set  up  a  .sanctuary  in  that 
area  tor  the  marshaling  of  forces  liostile 

to  our  men. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  iroin 
Georgia  very  accurately,  carefully,  and 
sufficiently  explained  this  matter. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  well 

satisfied  that  the  course  the  President 

took  was  the  sounder  of  the  two  courses 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 

to  mention  two  points. 

One  has  been  fully  covered.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  about  what  wo 
were  told  and  what  was  said,  in  another 
and  different  conversation.  Irom  t!ie  one 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  related. 
I  was  told  directly  that  the  plan  was  to 
leave  off  bombing  the  area  of  Haiphong 
and  Hano:  and  not  bombing  above  viie 
20th  parallel.  I  was  told  that  we  could 
still  be  tree  w  punish  any  movement 
of  troops,  .supplies,  and  ainmuniti.m  ir.to 
the  DMZ.  So  there  is  no  question  about 
these  tacts.  Such  are  the  facts  of  life 
That  is  what  was  .said.  And  I  i'm  re- 
ferring to  conversation  in  i.ddition  to 
the  one  the  Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
lated. 

Of  course,  we  are  aoing  to  and  must 
exercise  surveillance,  anywhere.  I  hope, 
where  there  is  a  collectim  of  war  sup- 
plies, materiel,  or  ammunition,  to  be 
taken  into  the  battle  zone,  as  h.oretofove, 
has  been  the  case,  every  time  we  have 
liad  the  bombing  pauses — and  we  have 
the  pictMtPs  to  show  it — to  be  used  di- 
:£ctlv  on  the  battlefield  to  kill  our  men. 

I  ask  now  lor  a  continued  surveillance 
to  determine  in  every  known  way  the  ex- 
tent that  this  massing  and  movement  of 
supplies  and  men  may  occur.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  a<iain.  as  it  has 
i;i  the  i}a.st.  and  thus  kill  and  wound  our 
men  in  battle  that  would  otherwi.se  be 
saved  bv  our  protectivp  bombinus. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  I 
think  this  exchange  has  been  ver>-  clear. 
I  co'ife.ss  that  I  thought  the  statement 
was  intended  to  create  the  impression. 
Lind  I  thought  it  was.  a  commitment  that 
would,  in  a  sitrnificant  w.^y.  stop  the 
bombini  with  the  hoi^e  that  there  would 
be  a  conference  to  stop  the  war  throut'h 
the  revived  Geneva  Conferenc;^  and 
based  upon  tho.se  premises. 

It  is  ijerfectly  evident  from  tiiose  who 
participated  P'inr  to  the  speecn— the 
leading  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
really  control  the  Senate  :md  who  have 
.■^pokfn  here  today— that  there  was  no 
.vach  puipose  There  was  no  .such  pur- 
pose ii  asking  for  a  conf'-rence  with 
Hanoi  because,  obviously,  what  has  b';en 
said  here  is  no  inducement  to  have  a  con- 
ference based  upon  Geneva. 

I  was  completely  mistaken  as  to  the 
real   objective  of   the   reference   to   the 


.stoppini;  of  the  bombing.  They  talk  about 
.savini;  and  protecting  the  American 
.soldiers  in  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion,  a  con- 
ference based  uiJon  the  Geneva  accords, 
in  which  we  participated,  and  would  cer- 
tainly. I  would  hope,  be  followed  very 
.soon  with  a  cea.se-fire.  as  it  was  in 
Geneva,  would  be  far  more  i)rotection  to 
the  lives  of  our  500.000  men  ilian  any 
little  iJicking  out  of  the  routes  of  infiltra- 
tion is  going  to  be.  We  have  been  bombing 
those  and  have  lost  over  20.000  m  com- 
bat, plus  3.500  m  noncombat  deaths, 
nearly  24.000  deaths,  and  they  will 
continue. 

As  a  matter  of  lact.  someone  lias  ju.st 
handed  me  the  ticker  tape  report  of  the 
As.sociated  Press.  Apparently,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  bombing  has  increa.sed.  I 
read  from  that  rejwrt: 

U.-S  warplanes  jt^'pped  \i])  their  atl.K'ks  on 
the  .-iiuUiern  part  ('!  North  Vietnam  Monday 
:in(i  Hanoi  radio  said  they  hUiged  new  raids 
UKliy.  A  broadcast  said  wi'.'ioiu  confirnia- 
uoa  in  Saifion  that  one  plane  was  shot  down 

The  increased  .itUicks  loUowed  I'resldent 
.Johnson's  ban  on  bombing  of  the  Hanol- 
H.dplxvnB  industrial  heartland  and  extended 
JIO  miles  northwest  of  the  (iemllitan/ed 
/one  between  North  and  Jvjuth  Vietnam 

U  .s  bombers  iIpw  more  than  U/0  missions 
.iptainst  the  North  Monday,  nearly  dmible 
the  average  number  before  Johns<in*s  curtail- 
ment order. 


Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
,seni  that  the  entire  report  be  printed  in 
I  lie  RECt  .KD  at  this  jioint .  as  I  do  the  arti- 
cle Irom  today's  Washington  Daily  News 
and  the  artide  irom  today's  Washington 
Po.st  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
IKjvt  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

us.  warplanes  -tepped  up  IhPir  attacks 
on  the  southern  part  </f  North  Vietnam  Mon- 
day and  Hanoi  Radio  said  Ihey  .staged  new 
raids  tociav.  A  broadcast  said,  without  con- 
lirniation  I'n  Kuicoii.  that  one  plane  was  .'.hot 
down 

Die  incre.ised  ;•!  tacks  loUowed  I're.sident 
Johnson's  ban  on  bombiim  of  lh»  Hanoi- 
Haiphong'  industrial  heartland  .aid  extiuided 
21U  miles  northwest  ni  the  demllitari/ed  zone 
b'.'tween   Nortli  and  -s^outh  Vietnam 

US.  bombers  flew  more  ihtm  JOO  missions 
..Kain.'t  the  north  Monday,  nearlv  double  the 
.tvoraffe  i. umber  Ijefore  Joints m's  rurtail- 
inent  order  The  number  of  air  missions  over 
The  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam  has 
averaged  about  60  a  day.  with  m  averaee  of 
40  to  .'ill  missions  daily  asraiiist  tarcets  annind 
H.inoi.  Haiphong  :.nd  north  to  i!ie  Chinese 
border. 

Hanoi  Radio  said  U.S  heh'er-bombers 
todav  repeatedly  attacked  rhanh  Hoa  Prov- 
ince I',  said  defen?=e  tmits  shot  down  a  F4 
h^ht'-r.  but  made  no  mention  <t  the  cew. 

This  is  the  same  area  attticked  Monday,  a 
bombing  raid  on  a  supply  bnse  ;i  mile  south 
ijf  the  co.a.stal  city  of  Thanh  Hoa  about  210 
miles  i.orthwest  of  the  demilitan/ed  /one  and 
80  miles  south  of  HaiK.l  A  US  military 
spokesman  said  this  raid  was  in  the  area  .il- 
■owed   under  Johnson's  orders. 

FtK.HTs    C.^N    Go    250    Mil.FS    ABovr    DMZ: 

Br)MB  LlMTT.^TlON  EXP.ANDS 

s-.AiooN  April  2  lUPIi- American  spokes- 
men tmiav  revealed  US.  planes  still  can 
strike  targets  45  miles  from  Hanoi  and  :?0 
mile'  Irom  Haiphong  under  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  bombing  patise  The  liombers 
already  have  struck  far  deeper  into  North 
Vietnam  than  had  been  expected  here  follow- 
me  the  pause  order. 

The  .=  iK)ke.=;n.en  said  the  limits,  not 
previously  defined  in  public,  still  .illow  bomb- 
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Ing  of  all  military  targets  In  a  250-mUe 
stretch  running  north  of  the  North-South 
Vietnam  border. 

U.S.  Jets  launched  raids  four  hours  after 
Mr.  Johnson's  pause  order  yesterday  and 
struck  supply  centers  around  Thanh  Hoa, 
205  miles  north  of  the  border  and  81  miles 
below  Hanoi. 

JOHNSON'S  WORDS 

In  his  speech  announcing  the  pause.  Mr 
Johnson  said  he  ordered  a  bombing  halt 
"except  In  the  area  north  of  the  (border) 
Demilitarized  Zone  where  the  continuing 
enemy  buUd-up  threatens  allied  forward 
petitions  and  where  the  movements  of  their 
troops  and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to  that 
threat.  " 

American  military  sources  here  said  that  at 
first  it  was  expected  the  limit  would  be  about 
90  miles  north  of  the  DMZ.  near  the  southern 
panhandle  port,  of  Vlnh.  But  the  sjxikesmen 
said  it  rtins  all  the  way  up  the  panhandle. 

US  sjjokesmen  said  American  pilots  flew 
105  missions  against  North  Vietnam  yester- 
day. They  had  been  averaging  less  than  100 
missions  a  day  the  past  two  months.  But  the 
number  of  missions  is  not  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  bombing  Intensity.  A  mission  may  in- 
volve any  number  of  aircraft. 

In  other  developments: 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  told  a  news 
conferenae-  South  Vietnam's  mobilization 
should  b«  »W3ng  enough  by  year's  end  to  per- 
mit the  start  of  "gradual  withdrawal"  of  U.S. 
trcxjps  from  South  Vietnam 

American  spokesmen  said  that  in  opera- 
tion Scotland,  the  Marine  battle  in  defense 
of  the  surrounded  L«atherneck  fort  of  Khe 
Snnh  Just  below  North  Vietnam,  a  tot.il  of 
204  Marmes  have  been  killed  and  1622 
wounded  since  the  commxinist  siege  began 
Jan.  21.  Scotland  was  closed.  Another  Marine 
operation  was  started  against  the  16.000 
North  Vietnamese  which  Allied  int€lligence 
reported   around   Khe  Sanh. 

Guerrilla  rocket  teams  today  shelled  the 
Tan  Son  Nhut  air  and  war  base  on  Saigon's 
wPit  side  and  He  Nha  Be  fuel  depot,  one  of 
the  Allies'  largest,  just  to  the  south.  "Light" 
damage  .vnd  no  casualties  were  suffered  at  the 
base.  Two  tanks  of  fuel  blew  up  at  Nha  Be. 

US.  Jrrs  Hrr  Deep  in  North:  Bomb  T.\Rr,ETs 
205  Miles  Above  DMZ 

U  S  planes  yesterday  hit  North  Vietnnniese 
t.irsets  205  miles  north  of  the  Dem:litar:zed 
Zone  —about  8t>  mi!es  south  of  Hanoi  Penta- 
gon officials  later  de.=^cribed  the  raids  H"  '".-Ith- 
in  Che  'ramework  '  of  President  Johnson'=; 
new  restrictions  on  tlie  b^imbmg  of  the 
North. 

The  raids  took  place  at  lea.'it  four  liours 
after  Mr   Johnson  had  declared: 

"I  have  ordered  our  .\ircr.\;'t  and  our  nava! 
vessels  to  make  no  :Ut>.cks  on  North  Vietnam. 
except  in  the  area  north  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  where  the  continuin:;  enemy  iDUildup 
directly  threatens  Allied  forward  positions 
and  where  the  movements  of  their  troops 
and  supplies  are  clearly  related  'o  that 
threat 

"The  :\rea  in  which  we  .ir?  stopping  >.ur 
attai'k'  mcludcs  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population.  ?nd  most  of  its  ter- 
rit^rv.  Thus  there  will  be  no  .tiaok.s  .iround 
t!ie  pnncip.i.l  p  ■pulaicd  areas,  or  in  the  iood- 
producmg  areas  of  Nortii  Vietnam  ' 

IMPRESSION   f  RE.VTFD 

The  Prer,ident's  statement  had  left  a  wlde- 
spr'^ad  unpre.'s'ion.  both  at  lioii'.e  .mti  abroad, 
thir  th?  bombing  would  be  Iimitetl  'o  .tn 
area  c  oser  to  the  DMZ.  which  straddles  the 
17th  P.iral'el. 

.*  Penta  ;on  spaltpsniin  said  last  nicht. 
■'A:>.y  raids  V^M  iiave  been  conducted  .=!nce 
tile  Presid<;nt's  speech  are  obviously  within 
tiiC  .rainework  of  the  President's  speecii   " 

Both  R;'dio  Hami  and  U.S.  military 
sp.kcsmen  in  Sainton  agreed  on  the  site  of 
the  r.iids — su;jply  and  transshipment  facili- 
ties   a    mile    south    of    the    coastal    city    of 


Thanlihoa.    c-apital    of    Thanhhoa    Province. 
This  IS  Just  south  of  the  20th  Parallel 

RADIO    HANOI    CLAIM 

Radio  Hanoi  claimed  the  planes  dropped 
more  than  20  tons  of  bombs  on  Tlngla.  a 
populated  district  of  Thanhhoa.  Hanoi  said 
one  of  the  attacking  planes  was  shot  do'wn. 
rhere  was  no  confirmation  of  this  from  the 
US.  Command  in  Saigon. 

In  addition  to  Thanhhoa,  carrier-based 
planes  also  struck  three  radar  sites  36  miles 
north  of  Vlnh,  which  Is  161  miles  north  of 
the  DMZ. 

U  S.  military  sources  in  Saigon  said  bomb- 
ing attacks  may  continue  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Thanhhoa  City,  under  the  bombing 
curtailment  ordered  by  President  Johnson. 

In  'Washington,  officials  familiar  with  the 
bombing  described  the  raids  as  "tactical," 
rather  than  "strategic"  bombing.  They  said 
the  raids  were  directly  related  to  efforts  to 
halt  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  bat- 
tlefield area  Just  south  of  the  DMZ. 

The  officials  said  last  night  that  trucks  had 
been  moving  south  "bumper  to  biimper,  with 
lights  on  at  night."  One  official  commented: 

'We've  never  seen  a  greater  volume  in  their 
supply  movement,  and  we  can't  quite  figure 
out  what  they  are  up  to." 

These  Administration  officials  said  that 
the  President,  in  describing  his  new  limita- 
tion on  bombing  of  the  North,  had  conscious- 
ly avoided  giving  anv  specific  geographic  cut- 
off line.  They  said  that  the  tactical  bombing 
was  designed  to  break  up  convoys  of  men 
and  equipment  en  route  south  to  the  various 
mountain  passes  connecting  with  the  Ho 
Minh  Trail  leading  to  South  Vietnam. 

U  S  planes  are  expected  to  continue,  and 
probably  step  up.  their  bombing  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  where  it  winds  through  Laos 
and  enters  South  Vietnam's  northern  prov- 
inces. 

Officials  in  Washington  conceded  last  night 
thai  the  President's  announcement  of  a  cut- 
hack  in  the  bombing  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  the  bombing  would  be  limit- 
ed to  areas  immediately  north  of  the  DMZ. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  Justified  the  continuation 
of  limited  bombing  on  the  ground  that  it 
w.'s  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Allied  troops 
Just  south  of  the  DMZ. 

Diplomatic  observers  in  Washington  point- 
ed out  that  bombing  205  miles  north  of  the 
DMZ,  nearly  to  the  20th  Parallel,  went  far 
b?yind  the  impression  first  created  by  the 
President's  announcement  of  the  bombing 
liniitation. 

The  fact  that  US.  airstrikes  will  still  be 
free  to  penetrate  as  deeply  into  North  Viet- 
nam ;is  tlie  raids  on  "Thanhhoa,  those  ob- 
servers said,  ran  be  expected  to  raise  addi- 
tional suspicion  of  American  overtures,  so 
far  as  North  Vietnam's  leaders  are  concerned. 

But  even  before  yesterday's  raids,  Hanoi 
had  refused  to  come  to  peace  talks  for  any- 
thing less  than  an  unconditional  halt  to  all 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  area  o:  the  new  raids  recalled  that^ 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- ' 
mara  in  the  past  iiad  proposed  within  the 
Administration  tliat  the  bombing  could  con- 
structively be  limited  tD  targets  below  the 
20th  Parallel.  There  was  some  speculation 
that  ttie  new  bombing  restrictions  followed 
the  lines  of  McNamara's  proposal,  although 
military  and  Administration  officials  refuse 
to  define  them. 

The^e  other  developments  were  reported  by 
news  agenciei  irotri  Saig:jn: 

U..S  .sources  said  that  no  major  .Allied  of- 
fensives uill  be  laur.ched  in  South  Vietnam 
while  the  bombing  limitations  are  '.n  effect. 
One  member  of  the  US.  Mission  said  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  "a  jign  of  good 
faith"  if  the  United  States  escalated  the 
ground  war. 

B-52S  flew  SIX  missions  against  North  Viet- 
namese positions  around  Khesanh  and  near 
Hue  Monday  night  and  Tuesday,  the  U.S. 
Command  announced. 


Near  the  former  imperial  capital  of  Hue 
two  American  women  captured  when  the 
Communists  overran  the  city  in  the  Tet 
offensive,  were  released  after  more  than  i 
mon^  of  captivity. 

A  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  said  Dr.  Mar- 
jorie  Nelson,  29,  a  physician,  and  Sandra 
Johnson,  25,  a  teacher,  were  freed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  were  picked  up  by 
U.S.  troops.  He  said  the  women  were  under- 
going medical  checkups. 

Pour  South  Vietnamese  political  figures 
held  In  "protective  custody"  in  Saigon  for 
the  past  month,  Monday  started  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  their  detention 

The  four  are  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  a  lawyer 
who  placed  second  In  last  year's  presidential 
elections,  former  Economics  Minister  Au 
Truong  Thanh,  Tran  Thuc  Llnh,  a  Jurist, 
and  Ho  Thong  Minh,  an  engineer  and  former 
defense  minister  under  the  late  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clarified.  I  am  glad  I  brought  it  up.  I  am 
extremely  sorrj-  the  clarification  is  as 
it  is,  which  means  the  stopping  of  the 
bombing  is  of  no  consequence,  and  es- 
pecially no  inducement  to  the  North  to 
go  to  conference.  In  other  words,  we  have 
done  again  what  we  have  done  before — 
refrained  from  bombing  Hanoi.  Hai- 
phong, and  the  docks.  I  submit  this  is 
not  going  to  be  a  significant  inducement 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a  con- 
ference. I  deeply  regret  it.  I  can  only  say 
most  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  a 
different  impression  after  hearing  the 
President  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas honored  me  by  Including  me  in 
his  charge  of  v\Titing  the  speech 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  v.Titing;  con- 
sulting. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  discussed  with 
me.  I  advised  against  any  cessation  of 
the  bombing  unless  there  was  some  indi- 
cation of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  As  has  often  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  the  President  did  not 
take  my  advice  or  suggestions.  I  have 
urged  for  2  years  that  we  blockade  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam  to  stop  the  mas- 
sive deliveries  which  have  made  it  one 
of  the  best  equipped  nations  militarily 
on  earth. 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake  by  not  fol- 
lowing that  policy.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
tell,  but  I  think  we  could  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  conclusion.  We  have  been 
about  2  yeais  behind  what  we  should  have 
been  doing  in  fighting  the  war  ever  since 
it  started. 

We  have  refrained  from  using  our 
naval  power  to  close  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam.  Wc  have  not  ustd  all  the  air- 
power  available  to  us  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  in  the  significant  quantities 
of  supplies  from  China.  We  have  more  or 
less  let  the  enemy  dictate  how  the  war 
should  be  fought. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  v.-ay  it  has 
been  fought.  I  was  opposed  to  our  in- 
volvement in  the  first  place,  but  after  we 
got  into  it.  I  thought  we  should  have 
fought  it  differently.  Unless  we  change 
our  methods  or  succeed  in  a  conference 
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to  .stop  the  fighting  it  could  continue  for 
15  or  20  years. 

I  think  the  President  went  a  long  way 
in  his  speech.  If  anything  was  needed  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  sincerity.  I  think 
his  closing  statement  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  would  cer- 
tainlv  eliminate  any  question  as  to  his 
high  purpose  or  sincerity  in  seeking 
peace  I  know  there  are  those  who  will 
<;ay  it  did  not  mean  anything,  because  he 
would  have  been  defeated.  That  is  a 
question  that  will  never  be  answered, 
because  he  took  himself  out  of  the  race. 
Personally,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
l,le  are  looking  around  for  a  candidate 
in"  the  Presidency  and  their  interest  in 
findine  one  has  been  greatly  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  has  taken 
himself  out  of  the  political  contest.  He 
made  a  great  sacrifice,  in  my  opinion,  in 
an  effort  to  really  bring  peace  in  Asia, 

He  has  certainly  been  urged  strongly 
over  the  last  3  years  to  take  more  mili- 
tary steps  than  he  has  taken.  He  has 
<i\o\vn  great  restraint  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated i-ebuffs  to  offers  to  negotiate.  Time 
and  again  there  have  been  cessations  of 
the  bombing.  I  think  some  of  them  were 
entirely  too  long.  I  think  American  boys 
are  dead  today  who  would  have  been 
alive  if  the  bombing  had  not  ceased,  for, 
I  believe,  as  long  as  almost  40  days  at 
one  time. 

I  want  to  be  absolved  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  part  of  the  speech 
that  had  to  do  with  the  cessation  or  stop- 
ping of  the  bombing.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  bear  any  fruit  at  the  present 
time.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  develop- 
ments of  the  next  hour  will  prove  I  am 
completely     wrong     and     the     poorest 
prophet  that  has  ever  lived.  I  hope  Mr. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  will  meet  with  the  two  men 
designated   and   they  will   pet   together 
with  representatives  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia and  bring  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  Liberation  Front  and  that  they 
v,"iil  negotiate  peace.  Nothing  has  hap- 
"opned  UP  to  this  time  of  meetine  the  sup- 
plications of  the  President  for  negotia- 
tions that  gives  me  any  reason  to  believe 
that  wc  are  going  to  have  any  fruitful 
conference.  I  say  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
ft-om  Arkansas  has  the  word  of  someone 
from    the    Soviet    Union    bloc    that   he 
thought  thev  might  have  some  hope  that 
was  destroyed  bv  the  bombing.  I  hope  we 
can  arrive  at  peace  but.  frankly,  I  have 
"rave  doubts  in  my  mind  that  we  will 
have  I  sav.  with  equal  frankness.  I  have 
no  solution  of  my  own  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion  without  con.sider- 
able  escalation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky mav  I  say  that  I  do  not  .share  the 
forboding  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  nor  do  I  advocate  that  we 
use  the  methods  that  have  been  used  up 
to  this  time.  Neither  do  I  share  the  OTii- 
cism  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to 
motives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  refer  to  no  Senator,  be- 
cause we  are  all  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  speech  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent Sunday  night  coupled  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  I  think  the  least 
each  can  do  is  to  take  him  at  face  value. 


I  think  he  was  telling  the  truth.  I  think 
he  wants  to  find  a  way  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  think  any  doubts  we  have  we  ought 
to  resolve  in  his  favor,  because,  we  must 
remember,  he  will  be  the  President  of 
this  countrv  until  mid-day,  January  20, 
1969.  His  is  the  final  responsibility,  and 
what  happens  to  us  may  be  largely  de- 
termined by  him. 

When  you  cut  down  bombing  by  90 
percent  as  far  as  the  population  is  con- 
cerned, when  you  cut  down  bombing  by 
78  percent  as  far  as  the  geographic  area 
is  concerned,  and  when  you  confine  your 
activity  to  trails  which  are  carrying  men 
and  materiel  to  be  used  against  Amer- 
icans in  Khesahn  and  elsewhere  along 
the  DMZ,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  that 
instance  you  are  taking  the  only  pre- 
caution which  you  can. 

I  beheve  in  an  absolute  stop  to  the 
bombing,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
American  lives:  and  I  believe  the  bomb- 
ing should  be  stopped,  under  the  proper 
circumstances,  with  or  without  negotia- 
tions. 

But  I  would  hope  that  in  this  hour  of 
crisis  and  sorrow — and  danger — we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  hold  up  the  hand  of 
the  President,  and  give  him  the  kind  of 
support  he  must  have  if  we  are  ever  to 
find  our  way  to  the  negotiating  uble, 
to  the  end  that  an  honorable  truce  may 
be  achieved. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
majority  leader  in  a  plea  that  we  not 
attempt  categorically  to  determine  the 
President's  course  of  action  until  clari- 
fication has  been  made.  I  make  this 
statement  as  one  who  has  joined  with 
the  majority  leader  and  others,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  majority  leader,  m 
urging  for  2  years  that  the  President 
order  unconditionally  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  except  at 
those  places  where  supplies  and  men  are 
enterins  South  Vietnam.  I  have  also 
supported  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
this  matter  before  an  international  tri- 
bunal, the  United  Nations  or  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

When  the  President  spoke,  I  was 
moved,  as  I  know  all  of  us  were,  together 
with  millions  throughout  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  felt  that 
he  was  offering  to  North  Vietnam  and 
to  its  supporters,  Russia  and  Communist 
China,  an  opportunity  for  negotiations 
and  a  political  settlement  of  the  war.  His 
definition  of  the  area  of  North  Vietnam 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  bombard- 
ment was  not  precise,  but  the  burden  of 
his  speech,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  joming  with  it  as  he 
did  his  statement  that  he  would  not  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
again,  seemed  to  me.  in  earnest  of  his 
purpose  to  enter  into  negotiations  and 
seek  a  peaceful,  political  settlement.  I 
must  say  that  I  considered  it,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  an  order  for  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  bombing  except 
in  the  area  contiguous  and  adjacent  to 
the  demilitarized  zone,  where  supplies 
and  forces  from  North  Vietnam  enter. 

I   believe   that   must   have   been   the 
impression  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 
In  my  past  statements,  supporting  a 


cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  I 
have  never  said  categorically  that  a 
cessation  of  bombing  would  be  followed 
by  ne<?otiations,  because  no  one  could. 
But  it  would  be  an  alternative  to  the 
military  course  of  war.  It  would  be  an 
effort  "toward  i>eace.  The  cessation  of 
bombing  is  not  a  strategic  operation 
of  war;  it  is  a  political  measure  to  test 
neeotiations  and  toward  peace. 

I  would  hope,  now,  that  as  the  initia- 
tive has  been  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States— if  his  statement  about 
the  cessation  of  bombing  is  not  precisely 
at  this  time,  what  I  thought  was  in- 
tended, or  what  others  thought  was  in- 
tended: and  in  \iew  of  the  news  reports 
of  today  it  was  far  from  it^nevertheless, 
as  he  has  made  an  offer  of  negotiations 
and  political  settlement,  using  the  word 
"unilateral"  and  the  words  "as  a  first 
step,"  and  in  the  circumstances  entailing 
a  personal  decision  on  his  own  part  to 
unify  the  country.  I  hope  that  we  will 
give  the  President  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  his  statement  and  purposes.  I 
hope  that  it  would  lead  to  an  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  prove  whether  nego- 
tiations and  a  peaceful  political  settle- 
ment c^n  be  achieved. 

But  I  believe  that  to  attempt  today, 
even  though  the  facts  appear  to  justify, 
to  categorize  his  statements  and  his  in- 
tentions—which only  he  can  know- 
would  lessen  this  chance  which  he  has. 
in  his  great  moment  of  decision,  to  move 
forward  toward  the  end  he  seeks— a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war.  So  I  support 
the  majorltv  leader  in  his  plea.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  heeded  and  followed  by  a 
clarification  and  by  taking  the  necessary 

step the     unconditional     cessation    of 

bombing  to  determine  if  a  political  set- 
tlement may  follow. 

I  make  the  appeal  particularly  be- 
cause of  those  men  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  sacri- 
fices thev  are  undergoing.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  in  other  wars,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senator  who 
sits  in  front  of  me.  Senator  Inouye, 
cannot  have  a  full  conception  of  their 
S3crificc 

Let  us  give  to  the  President,  at  this 
moment,  the  opportunity  without  pre- 
judgments to  make  his  position  clear, 
and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  lead  toward 
the  political  settlement  and  the  peace 
that  he  said  all  of  us  de.slre. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  vield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  President's  veracity  should  not 
be  questioned,  especially  at  a  time  like 
this:  if  it  is  done,  the  more  we  weaken 
his  hand  and  our  position  in  trying  to 
reach  a  nceotiated  settlement  to  the 
barbaric  conflict  in  which  we  are  eii- 
aaeed"  because,  no  matter  how  this  is 
undertaken,  he  will  have  to  represent  us. 
That  is  whv  I  have  stated  previously  his 
is  the  final  responsibility,  and  will  be  for 
some  months  to  come 

I   yield   to   the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina.  ^     ^,  ^, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
nuished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on  this 
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subject  of  a  bombing  pause,  and  as  our 
leadership  takes  the  United  States  down 
the  path  to  the  negotiating  table  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  important  considerations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  About  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  prefer  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Let  us 
keep  this  colloquy  going. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  the  floor  tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  I  get  through 
with  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  speaking  on 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  on  the  same  subject?  Very  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  First,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  deescalate  unilaterally  as  the  Presi- 
dent indic.ited.  This  will  release  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  to  reinforce 
enemy  activity  against  our  forces  in  the 
South.  During  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  last 
summer,jnilitary  leaders  warned  against 
cessation  of  bombing.  Gen.  Harold  John- 
sen,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  said  on 
August  28. 1967: 

The  air  camp  iign  u*  making  i:  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  support 
enemy  forces  in  the  South.  They  have  liucl 
to  divert  an  estimated  500.000  to  600.000  per- 
sonnel to  full  and  part  time  war-related 
tasks  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  air 
campaign. 

He  added  that  this  represented  a  work 
effort  that  might  otherwise  be  dii-ected 
in  support  of  activities  in  the  South. 

In  other  words,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  President's  cutback  on  bombing  may 
cause  increased  American  casualties. 

Second,  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
should  understand  that  the  Government 
and  the  American  people  are  fully  be- 
hind them  and  support  them.  The  morale 
of  our  troops,  who  will  have  to  continue 
fighting  while  truce  talks  are  underway, 
should  be  a  primary  consideration.  Fur- 
thermore, for  their  benefit,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  relatives  and  friends 
here  at  home,  it  is  necessary  for  every- 
one to  understand  that  peace  overtures 
do  not  necessarily  bring  an  end  to  fight- 
ing. 

Historj-  has  shown  that  the  Commu- 
nists regard  negotiations  as  an  extension 
of  fighting.  This  was  documented  during 
the  Koreaii  war.  and  the  same  basic 
philosophy  has  been  reiterated  by  North 
Vietnamese  leaders.  During  the  Korean 
war.  allied  forces  lost  almost  as  many 
men  during  the  2  years  of  iiegotiations 
as  they   did  before  peace  talks  began. 

Negotiations  began  on  July  10.  1951. 
and  the  war  ended  July  23,  1953.  Before 
the  negotiations  began,  total  U.S.  casual- 
ties— killed,  wounded,  missing  in  action, 
and  captured — were  79.412:  during  the 
peace  talks.  U.S.  casualties  were  60.594. 

After  our  lepresentatives  sat  down 
with  North  Korean  negotiators  for  the 
first  time,  the  general  mission  of  U.N. 
forces  in  Korea  became  one  of  holding 
a  stable  line  of  demarcation — a  defensive 
operation  that  was  militarily  weak  and 
bad  for  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 


The  initiative  was  defaulted  to  the  Com- 
munists, who  continued  to  attack  allied 
forces  all  along  the  line  of  contact.  The 
great  battle  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  occurred 
m  July  1953,  just  before  the  war  ended. 
The  prosi^ects  of  truce  negotiations 
should  bring  to  mind  the  waining  of 
Vice  Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy.  chief  negotia- 
tor for  the  U.N.  Command,  who  stated 
in  19.-i2: 

In  debating  with  the  Communists  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  imperative  logic  of 
military  pressure  .  .  .  Ih  the  end.  might  is 
essential  to  right,  not  because  you  or  I  would 
have  It  that  way.  but  because,  unless  we 
have  armed  might  In  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists, we  cannot  win  our  point  and.  in 
fact,  we  may  not  survive  to  argue  our  point. 

That  ihe  North  Vietnamese  might  fol- 
low the  e.xample  of  the  North  Koreans  in 
fighting  while  negotiating  is  indicated  in 
captuivd  enemy  documents.  Some  enemy 
pa  pens  acquired  in  early  1967  reveal  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  anticipate  this  de- 
velopment. Their  general,  Nguyen  Van 
Vinh.  put  it  this  way: 

A  situation  where  fighting  and  negotia- 
tions are  conducted  simultaneously  may 
emerj^p  In  righting  while  negotiating,  the 
side  which  tights  more  strongly  will  com- 
pel the  adversary  to  accept  its  conditions. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  steps  to  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  being  able 
to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
In  that  regard,  we  should  remove  the 
arbiti-ary  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  our  militaiT  leaders  as  well 
as  the  sanctuaries  granted  the  enemy 
in  fighting  the  Vietnam  War.  This  action 
has  prevented  the  United  States  from 
waging  an  all-out  effort  and  hampered 
our  military  operations.  If  our  negotia- 
tions bog  down,  we  should  press  on  to 
win  the  war.  or  the  .sacrifices  and  loss 
of  life  m  Vietnam  will  ha\e  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Allott],  may  I 
.say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  re- 
marks lust  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

A.S  far  as  sanctuaries  are  concerned. 
I  would  assume  he  means  that  we  ought 
to  go  into  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  perhaps 
North  Vietnam:  and  as  far  as  following 
another  policy  than  that  which  we  are 
following.  I  assume  he  means  that  we 
ought  to  .step  up  not  only  our  ground 
forces  but  also  our  air  forces  and  take 
out  all  remaining  targets  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  number  less  than  a  score* 
today,  and  that  would  take  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  men  than  we  are  utiliz- 
ing at  the  present  time.  It  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  cost  is  at  the 
moment.  And  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
effectively  demonstrate  once  again  that 
the  objectives  which  the  air  war  was  sup- 
posed to  achieve  in  North  Vietnam  have, 
in  reality,  not  been  achieved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  speak- 
ing of  .sanctuaries.  I  referred  to  places 
like  Haiphong,  where  85  percent  of  the 
enemy  supplies  have  been  coming  in, 
according  to  former  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  the  militaiy  experts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator. 


Mr.  THURMOND  We  cannot  bomb 
within  3  miles  of  Haiphong. 

I  also  referred  to  Hanoi,  and  we  can- 
not bomb  within  5  miles  of  there  unle.s.s 
we  have  .special  permission. 

There  are  other  places  where  there  are 
.<anctuaries.  as  the  Senator  well  knowv, 
where  we  have  not  bombed.  And  there 
are  other  targets  that  we  have  bombed, 
but  have  not  been  allowed  to  return  and 
bomb  again. 

Another  place  of  importance  is  tin 
North  Vietnamese  area  just  south  of  the 
Chinese  border  where  a  large  number  of 
supplies  come  in.  That  place  has  been  a 
sanctuai-y  and  the  lines  of  communica- 
tions there  should  be  bombed. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  we  use  our 
full  aiiTJower  and  our  full  seapower  to 
win  this  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  more  men  to  Vietnam 
if  the  military  leaders  were  permitted  to 
tise  to  the  fullest  our  airpower  and  sea- 
power.  They  have  not  done  this  because 
of  the  restrictions  and  sanctuaries  that 
I  mentioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
in  error  as  to  what  the  Senator  meant  by 
sanctuaries.  I  am  delighted  to  knov.-  that 
he  does  not  mean  places  like  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  territory  that  I  want  to 
cover  in  these  brief  remarks. 

I  think  that  essentially  one  aspect  that 
will  come  up  as  a  result  of  the  remarks 
made  earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Fulbright]  will  be  allegations 
about  the  credibility  of  the  President'.s 
statement  with  regard  to  his  intentions 
concerning  the  cessation  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam.  And  no  one  has  felt  more 
concerned  about  the  credibility  gap  than 
I  in  the  last  few  years  since  we  have  be- 
come involved  in  Vietnam. 

I  read  now  from  the  speech  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
yesterday  having  to  do  with  this  an- 
nouncement : 

Tonight  I  have  ordered  our  aircraft  and 
our  naval  vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  except  in  the  area  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  where  the  continuing 
enemy  build-up  directly  threatens  allied  for- 
ward positions  and  where  the  movement  of 
their  troops  and  supplies  are  clearly  related 
to  that  threat. 

I  understand  these  words.  They  are 
plain  English.  I  do  not  see  any  French  or 
Arabic  or  any  other  language  here.  When 
I  listened  to  these  words  over  the  tele- 
vision on  Sunday  night,  a  red  warning 
signal  flashed  in  my  mind  because  I 
knew  immediately  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  distance  was  going  to  come  into 
play  in  someone's  mind. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  have 
failed  to  realize  that  a  supply  column 
may  be  5  miles.  20  miles.  50  miles,  or  70 
miles  long.  It  may  be  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  troops  and  materiel  to  be 
usee  against  our  men. 

I  think  this  statement  clearly  encom- 
passes and  includes  this  reality.  I  do  not 
think  this  should  raise  any  question  of 
credibility  because  the  words,  to  me.  are 
particularly  specific  and  plain.  And  any- 
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one  who  stops  to  ponder  on  them  must 
certainly  catch  the  implication,  although 
we  might  not  have  realized— and  I  say  I 
did  not  realize— that  it  might  extend  up 
to  170  miles.  It  certainly  did  bring  to  my 
mind,  however,  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  dispute  as  to  just  how  far  the  Presi- 
dent meant. 

The  thing  that  I  do  draw  and  conclude 
from  the  remarks  of  the  President  on 
Sunday  night — and  I  am  not  going  to 
inquire  into  his  motivation  because  it  was 
his  decision— is  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Pres- 
idential race  coupled  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cessation  of  bombing — even 
if  the  bombing  cessation  had  been  much 
more  limited  than  it  was— v.'ould  have 
tended  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  would  hope  I 
am  wrong,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
two  coming  together  mean  that  there 
certainly  will  be  no  real  negotiations  for 
inanv  months  to  come. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  left  the  Chamber,  and  I  am  .sorrj'. 
However,  I  agree  completely  with  his 
previous  remarks. 

Unfortunately,  most  Senators  are  not 
privy  to  these  White  House  councils.  We 
are  not  privy  to  the  inside  situation  of 
the  war.  Although,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  for  Appro- 
priations. I  am  supposed  to  know  these 
things,  r.nd  the  people  of  Colorado  expect 
me  to  know  them,  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
onlv  about  once  a  year,  in  the  spring- 
time, when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
pears before  us,  that  I  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  really  question  or  inquire  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  in  any  great 
detail. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in 
this  respect  is  that  the  first  remark  I 
heard  on  Monday  morning  after  the 
President's  annomicement  was  by  a  pilot, 
v.ho  said.  'It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not 
have  the  targets  opened  to  us  that  we 
.'-hould  have  opened  up  to  us."  I  do  not 
know  what  that  pilot  was  referring  to. 
but  I  do  know  what  he  .said  is  the  same 
thing  that  many  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
.savins  for  a  long  time. 

So  I  would  say  that  while  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I 
did  not  interpret.  I  never  dreamed,  at 
the  time  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  that  it  would  be  taken  for 
what  it  has  come  to  be.  Yet.  having 
committed  ourselves  to  it,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said,  we  have  done 
everything  there  2  years  too  late.  We 
have  done  everything  there  too  little  and 
too  late  to  accomplish  the  purposes  we 
intended,  because  this  is  not  a  football 
eame.  and  you  do  not  play  it  by  rules. 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  only  negotiate 
eventually  at  the  conference  table  that 
which  has  already  been  secured  on  the 
battlefield,  the  matter  having  gone  as  far 
as  it  has. 

So.  while  we  may  find  plenty  m  the 
President's  remarks  and  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  is  worthy  of  merit  and 
for  which  to  applaud  him,  I  do  not  be- 
live  we  find  any  personal  characteristics 
here,  which  will  cause  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  applaud  him  or  to  accord  him 
any  greater  access  to  the  conference 
table  than  they  have  up  to  this  point. 
CXIV 541— Part  7 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  this 
matter  down  to  a  reasonable  basis  where 
we  talk  about  what  we  have  to  do  for  our 
country:  and  in  that  respect  I  believe  the 
entire  Senate  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  privy  to  more  information,  to  have 
more  access  to  information  as  to  what  is 
actually  going  on  day  by  day.  than  we 
liave.  _, 

This  is  not  just  a  credibility  gap.  The 
fact  is  that  the  machinery  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senate  is  organized  are 
.'^uch  that  even  those  of  us  who  are  on 
rather  .sensitive  committees  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  informa- 
tion v.e  should  have  and  to  get  it  con- 
stantlv.  on  a  continuing  basis. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me.   I   shall   be 
verv  brief. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  join 
those  who  say.  "Give  it  a  chance  to 
work  "  I  am  not  privy  to  the.se  secrets, 
cither,  though,  like  the  .Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  am  a  member  of  Appropria- 
tions and  other  important  committees. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  administra- 
tion is  pursuing  diplomatically  with  the 
Kremlin,  its  opportunity  to  play  the  role 
of  peacemaker,  as  it  did  at  Tashkent,  the 
Soviet  Union  certainly  earned  the  world's 
respect  and  gratitude  for  its  statesman- 
ship on  that  occasion.  An  infinitely 
greater  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  war.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  joins  publicly  with  Britain 
in  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Hanoi  could  refuse 
to  participate. 

I  wish  to  identify  myself  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  views  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader.  The  President's  initiative  must 
be  given  a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  mc  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have  placed 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  what  the 
Soviet  Union  can  or  might  or  could  do 
for  us.  So  far.  I  believe  they  have  been 
found  wantina.  because  they  have  been 
talking  about  the  game  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  been  telling  us  what 
should  be  done  to  achieve  it.  But  when 
the  showdown  comes,  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  are  not  to  be  found.  I  refer  to 
their  opposition  to  the  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  even  though 
they  advocate  it  as  a  means  to  finding  a 
settlement.  I  refer  to  their  position  in 
the  UN.  which  they  do  not  seem  to  want 
as  a  forum  in  which  to  discuss  and  per- 
haps find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  effect  doing  is  using  us  and  it  is  con- 
tributing very  little— though  it  could  do 
a  great  deal— to  the  cause  of  peace.  One 
thing  it  could  do.  if  it  believes  its  words. 
is  to  join  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
bring  about  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  the  situation  of  Vietnam. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 


express  appreciation  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright. the  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  for  making  the 
points  he  has  made  in  his  remarks  this 
afternoon.  I  have  reached  an  interpreta- 
tion or  an  understanding  of  his  remarks 
quite  different  Irom  some  that  have  been 
expressed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  h.stened  very  attentively  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas.  I  did  not  hear  hmi 
say  anything  about  or  rai.se  a  question 
as  to  tiie  President's  veracity.  In  fact.  I 
believe  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  subject  to  only  one  in- 
terpretation—that he  .seeks  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  calling  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  speech.  In  view 
of  the  iniblic  reaction  to  it.  in  \iew  of  the 
evidence  that  he  read  in  connection  with 
the  speech,  some  clarification  is  needed 
about  the  bombing  in  which  we  are 
presently  participating. 

Much  of  what  has  been  .said  has  been 
a  debate  within  the  framework  of  se- 
mantics rather  than  ba.sic  differences  in 
meaning,  -so  tar  as  the  .substantive  is- 
sues that  are  involved. 

Mr   President.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  final  deci.sion  that 
the   President   made  at  the  end   of   his 
speech    Sunday   night   was   a    fortunate 
one    or    a    good    one     Not    only    was    I 
stunned  by  it.  I  am  saddened  by  it  as 
well    I   believe  that   the  speech   of   the 
President,  up  to  the  ixiint  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  renomi- 
nation.   was  one  of  his  great  speeches. 
It  was  lavinu  the  foundation  for  accom- 
plishinii  "what    he    was    pleading    for— 
greater  unitv  in  this  country.  We  have 
lieen  divided.  There  are  those  who  have 
wanted  an  all-out  war.  There  are  those 
who  have  wanted  a  deescalation.  There 
are  tho.se  who  have  been   pleadinu   for 
multilateral    negotiations    rather    than 
bilateral     negotiations,     determined     in 
large  measure   by   the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  the  speech,  until  the  con- 
cluding iwrtion  of  it.  was  a  masterpiece, 
in  that  the  President  was  bringing  to- 
gether all  sides  m  a  search  for  an  end 
to  the  warfare.  •      ,w„ 

Mr  President  'Mr.  H.'krtke  in  the 
chain  the  RECORn  is  perfectly  clear.  I 
have  never  questioned  my  Presidents 
nncerity  or  his  motivations  in  all  of  my 
complaints  in  connection  with  foreign 
policv.  and  I  have  supported  Inm  at  least 
95  percent  on  all  other  Lssues. 

Mr  President,  vou  have  heard  me  say 
over  and  over  ap.ain  that  I  was  never 
going  to  L-ive  up  hope  with  regard  to  the 
President's  final  position  on  foreign  pol- 
icv I  was  going  to  continue  to  hope  that 
he  was  goinn  to  modify  his  policy  prior 
to  the  Democratic  Convention  so  that 
we  could  join  with  him. 

When  I  was  listening  to  the  speech.  I 
was  elated.  I  thought  at  long  last  the 
beeinnina  of  the  shift  was  beina  made 
that  would  result  in  unity  in  the  Repub- 
lic for  the  President  called  for  a  deesca- 
lation- and  he  called  for  multilateral 
negotiations,  really,  when  he  called  upon 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  proceed 
throuch  the  Geneva  Conference  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  get  the  parties 
together. 

That  is  not  the  only  avenue  for  multi- 
lateral negotiations.  By  a  vote  of  82  to  0 
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we  decided  that  ourselves  not  so  long  ago 
In  the  Senate  when  we  passed  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  give  consideration  to 
submit  a  new  resolution  to  the  Security 
Council,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

I  think  this  was  a  great  opening  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together  in  regard  to  the  war. 
I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  he 
decided,  after  he  made  this  great  plea, 
that  he  would  then  remove  himself  from 
any  consideration  to  continue  his 
Presidency. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent, particularly  if  he  made  some  modi- 
fication in  his  foreign  policy,  was  unbeat- 
able as  far  as  the  Democratic  nomination 
was  concerned.  That  Is  the  position  I 
wanted  him  to  put  himself  in.  I  think  it 
was  very  Important  that  we  continue  our 
party  control  under  his  leadership,  if 
he  could  change  his  position  on  foreign 
policy  in  order  to  work  out  what  I  think 
is  so  sorely  needed  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  which  is  peace.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  President's  desire  for 
peace,  but  only  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  h«  pursued  it. 

This  afternoon  we  overlook  what  is 
going  on  by  way  of  bombing  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  it  is  going  to  produce  today  in 
the  world.  Mr.  President,  can  you  not 
hear  Hanoi?  We  have  looked  at  it  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  intention  and 
our  objectives.  Do  you  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  all  of  the  sorties  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  read  to  the 
Record  with  regard  to  what  is  happening 
with  regard  to  the  bombing  a  short  time 
after  the  President's  speech,  this  bomb- 
ing is  going  to  be  accepted  as  any  demon- 
stration of  good  faith  on  our  part  to 
deescalate  the  war?  Why,  of  course,  you 
do  not  expect  that  of  the  Communists. 
They  are  going  to  play  it  up. 

Moscow  will  not  think  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  escalate  the  war  in  the  south 
as  being  consistent  with  our  profession 
that  we  want  to  deescalate.  or  that  we 
want  to  negotiate  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
when  we  proceed  on  a  course  of  action 
that  is  going  to  make  that  moot.  I  do  not 
think  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  possibly  take  a  position  in  sup. 
port  of  what  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time  in  any  hope  of  getting  the  Russians 
to  join  him. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  heard  nothing  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  indicate  he  wanted  to  risk 
lives  of  our  men  who  are  in  outward 
posts,  which  are  posts  of  escalation. 
These  men  are  escalating  the  war  un- 
der orders.  They  are  brave  men  and  we 
have  put  them  there.  They  do  not  put 
themselves  there.  They  are  carrying  out 
orders. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  out  in  po- 
sitions of  escalation.  You  can  leave  them 
there  and  say  you  are  going  to  keep 
them  there  and  do  what  must  be  done 
to  protect  them.  That  means  we  are  go- 
ing to  bomb  170  miles — some  ticker  tapes 
show  200  to  250  miles — north  of  the  area 
in  which  it  was  believed  we  were  going 
to  do  our  escalating. 

We  are  not  paying  enough  attention 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 


noon to  world  reaction  to  our  position. 
Therefore.  I  think  that  although  the 
President  made  a  great  speech  as  far  as 
he  went  on  Sunday  night  with  regard  to 
what  our  military  position  would  be, 
there  should  be  some  further  military 
orders  to  carry  out  that  speech.  We 
should  be  withdrawing  those  men.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  are  leaving  them  In 
Khe  Sanh.  I  have  not  heard,  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  witnesses,  that  there  is 
any  military  advantage  of  our  running 
the  risk  of  the  massacre  of  those  men  in 
case  the  enemy  does  overrun  Khe  Sanh. 
Our  deescalation  should  call  for  getting 
our  men  back  out  of  a  military  position 
of  escalation  and  into  a  military  posture 
of  defense  where  we  can  hold  the  line 
and  save  their  lives  and  put  up  lines  of 
defense  such  as  General  Gavin,  General 
Ridgway.  General  Shoup,  and  other  ex- 
perts, have  been  advising  should  be  our 
strategy  and  our  course  of  action  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  had  ?reat  hope  that  this  speech  of 
the  President  on  Sunday  night  could  lead 
to  that  kind  of  negotiation  and  adjust- 
ment, and  away  from  the  position  that 
we  are  going  to  leave  them  in  these  posi- 
tions of  escalation  and.  then,  if  there  is 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  stop  their  escalation,  we  are  going  to 
bomb. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  is  taking 
into  account  where  these  men  are.  These 
men  are  not  in  defensive  positions;  they 
are  in  positions  of  escalation.  You  can 
say  all  you  want  that  we  expect  Hanoi  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate,  but  we  still  in- 
tend to  continue  that  action  aroimd 
Khesanh,  and  if  there  is  any  interfer- 
ence with  them  we  are  going  to  bomb. 
That  challenges  reality.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  are  following  this  course  of  ac- 
tion because  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
the  President  from  bringing  those  men 
back  to  lines  of  defense  rather  than 
holding  them  out  there  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  enemy  to  attack,  which  in 
turn  calls  upon  us  to  bomb  further  north 
to  protect  them.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
would  strengthen  the  President's  hands 
to  recall  them.  It  was  wise  to  raise  the 
points  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
rai-sed  this  afternoon. 

Last,  I  want  to  say  I  am  so  sad  and 
disappointed  that  the  President  has  put 
himself  in  a  position  where  again  it  will 
be  interpreted  outside  of  our  country, 
and  to  some  extent  inside  of  our  coun- 
try, but  particularly  outside  of  our  coun- 
try by  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
that  he  is  not  going  to  be  the  one,  in  air 
probability,  who  wiU  be  making  the  final 
determination. 

There  have  been  some  stories  in  the 
past  that  President  Truman  made  a 
somewhat  similar  decision  in  1952.  I 
hope  no  one  will  refer  to  that  as  support 
and  precedent  because  after  President 
Ti-uman  took  that  position  in  1952  he 
ceased  to  be  effective  in  trying  to  get 
the  Korean  war  settled.  The  North  Ko- 
reans apparently  decided  immediately 
that  they  were  going  to  make  the  settle- 
ment with  the  person  that  was  going  to 
be  President  after  that  election. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  my 
President  may  find  himself  in  a  position 
where  his  chances  of  negotiating  in  in- 


ternational negotiation  may  be  weak- 
ened by  his  announcement  of  the  other 
day.  I  happen  to  think  he  could  have 
been  nominated,  p>articularly  with  tlie 
kind  of  speech  and  policy  he  started  to 
make  on  Sunday  night.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  could  have  stopped  him 
in  his  election,  and  that  would  have  been 
better  for  American  history  than  the 
decision  he  made. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  wisli  lo 
express  approval  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
this  afternoon  because  I  do  not  make 
the  interpretations  that  have  been  made 
of  it.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
reaction  in  the  Thieu-Ky  government, 
where  we  are  going  to  continue  now  lo 
kill  these  American  boys,  support  ol 
the  junta  regime.  There  is  a  storj'  in  the 
press  these  days  that  Ky  is  making  a 
derogatory  attack  upon  his  own  pov- 
ernment,  saying  that  as  the  United 
States  pursues  the  war  there  for  rea- 
sons of  its  own  self-interest,  that  we 
have  spawned  a  corrupt  and  useless  re- 
gime in  Saigon.  Of  course,  he  is  part  of  it 

Mr.  President,  we  are  killing  American 
boys  to  support  that  kind  of  "two-bit " 
tyrant  and  his  associates.  He  says  South 
Vietnam  need  a  revolution.  But  that  is 
what  we  think  we  are  there  to  prevent. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  kill  American 
boys  to  support  that  kind  of  regime. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Fulbright]  vei-y  properly. 
as  a  friend  of  the  President — and  that  is 
what  we  are  who  seek  a  change  in  his 
policy — is  trying  to  do  for  the  President 
what  will  be  in  his  own  best  interests 
in  the  long  run. 

There  needs  to  be  clarification.  I  hope — 
and  there  are  ways  that  it  can  be  brought 
about — that  there  will  be  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President.  Perhaps 
he  cannot  himself  see  it,  so  far  as  with- 
drawing himself  as  a  potential  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  interpreted  my  purpose  and  what  I 
said  quite  clearly.  I  was  not  raising  the 
question  of  veracity.  What  I  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  seek  clarification  because, 
perhaps.  I  myself  had  misunderstood  the 
significance  of  the  President's  speech  on 
Sunday.  I  was  very  much  encouraged.  I 
had  exactly  the  same  reaction  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  did.  I  thought  it 
was  a  remarkable  speech  and  that  it  in- 
dicated a  change  in  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  I  myself  have  been  seek- 
ing, as  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  to 
persuade  the  President  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  his  policy,  which  was  to  seek 
a  political  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  also  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  about  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  American  boys.  After  all,  the 
idea  that  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  and  others  who  seek  an  end  to  the 
war  advocate  is  not  protecting  the  lives 
of  our  boys  is  absurd.  What  we  advocate 
is,  really,  the  only  effective  way  to  pro- 
tect their  lives;  namely,  to  stop  the  war. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  knocking  out 
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a  few  trucks  here  and  there  is  most  short- 
sighted. It  is  only  temporai-y  in  effect,  if 
it  has  any  effect,  because  the  war 
continues. 

The  facts  show  that  the  higher  the 
escalation  of  the  bombing,  the  more  m- 
tense  the  bombing  of  the  north,  the 
higher  the  casualties  of  Americans  have 
been  in  the  south.  That  is  a  matter  of 
record  over  the  last  several  years.  As  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  men,  m- 
creased  the  intensity  of  our  bombing 
missions  in  the  north,  and  increased  the 
whole  intensity  of  the  war,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  number  of  deaths  and  casualties 
has  increased.  That  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Certainly,  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do 
IS  to  raise  the  question  of  veracity,  or 
that  the  President  was  misleading  any- 
one Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
had  any  such  intention.  I  was  only  say- 
uig  that  I  was  misled  as  to  the  signif- 
icance of  his  speech  on  Sunday.  I 
thought  it  meant  a  real,  significant,  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  in  the  North. 

In   order   to   complete   the   Record   I 
think  the  following  expresses  my  views: 
I  refer  to  an  article  published  in  to- 
day's Washington   Evening   Star  head- 
lined  "Planes  Strike   Deep   Into  North 
Vietnam."  I  read  the  lirst  paragraph: 
American  spokesmen  today  said  VS.  planes 
mil  can  strike  tarpets  45  miles  from  Hanoi 
ind  30  miles  from  Haiphong  under  terms  of 
President    Johnson's    bombing    limitations. 
■ITie  bombers  already  have  struck  far  deeper 
into  North  Vietnam  than  had  been  expected 
here  following  the  order. 

Mr  President,  that  is  exactly  my  re- 
action. In  other  words,  the  sooner  this 
situation  is  clarified  the  better  because 
there  are  a  great  many  countries  and  a 
"reat  many  people  with  a  profound  in- 
terest in  this  whole  affair.  If  there  is  a 
misimderstanding  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant,  it  should  be  clarified  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PLANES  Strike  Defp  Into  North  Vietnam 
-Saigon.— American  spokesmen  today  said 
US  planes  still  can  strike  targets  45  miles 
from  Hanoi  and  30  miles  from  Haiphong 
under  terms  of  President  Jonnsons  bombing 
limltaUonE.  The  bombers  already  have  struck 
far  deeper  into  North  Vietnam  than  had  been 
expected  here  following  the  order. 

The  spokesm.:n  said  ihe  limits,  not  previ- 
ously defined  in  public,  stil!  allow  bombing 
of  all  military  targets  in  a  250-mlle  stretch 
running  north  of  the  North-South  Vietnam 

border.  .        , 

U.S.  jets  launched  raids  yesterday  four 
hours  after  Johnsons  order  and  struck  sup- 
ply centers  around  TJi^nh  Hoa.  205  miles 
north  of  the  border  and  81  miles  below  Hanoi. 
Hand  Radio  claimed  "the  US  bandits 
rf-peatedly  sent  planes  to  bomb  and  strafe 
populated  area-  in  Thanh  Hoa  Province" 
again  today.  The  broadcast  claimed  one 
American  plane  was  shot  down. 

lu  his  speech.  Johnson  said  he  ordered  a 
bombing  halt  "e.xcept  m  the  area  north  of 
the  (border  I  demiUtarized  zone  iDMZ) 
where  the  continuing  enemy  build-up  threat- 
ens allied  forward  positions  and  where  the 
movements  of  their  troops  and  supplies  are 
clearly  related  to  that  Uireat." 


\merlc.in  mllitarv  sources  here  said  that 
at  flrst  it  was  expected  the  limit  would  be 
about  90  miles  north  ot  the  DMZ.  inking  in 
the  southern  panhandle.  But  the  spokesman 
said  It  runs  all  the  way  up  the  panhandle. 
Most  of  North  Vietnam's  population  if.  in 
the  northern  regions  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
nhon^  and  about  90  per.-cnt  of  the  popul.ce 
would  be  spared  the  bombing  under  lUe 
Johnson  edict 

US  spokesmen  said  American  pUoUs  Hew 
105  missions  .igainst  North  Vietnam  yesler- 
dav  They  had  iiecn  averaping  lers  than  100 
missions  "a  dav  the  past  two  n.onths  But  the 
number  of  missions  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  ijomblnp  intensity.  A  mission  may 
involve  anv  number  of  aircraft. 

Navy  Art'  Intruder  jets  hit  a  supply  .ship- 
ment center  and  three  river  crossing  points 
near  Tliaiih  Hoa.  205  miles  aljove  the  UMZ. 
Thev  also  struck  radar  -sites  a  little  to  the 
soaiii.  n:.'ar  the  city  ''1  Vinh. 

Air  Force  Jets  struck  luither  dov,-n  the 
oanhandle.  Most  of  their  r:  ids  hit  ju.'^^t  i.:>rth 
oi  the  DMZ  and  ne.ir  The  Mil  fSia  pAr,s  en- 
trance to  the  Communists'  Ho  Chi  Minh 
supply  trail  to  the  south. 

Maj  Gen.  'William  R.  Peers,  recently  pro- 
moted tj  command  tlie  11  Corps  (central 
Mghlandsi  regions,  i-ald  today  he  w.i;;  wntch- 
ing  \erv  closely  a  Commurlst  buildup  -]\\^t 
south  of  the  D.-.k  To  .  rca  r.nd  wc.'^t  of  Kon- 
tum  ■•  Pce'-R.  v.-hose  farces  heavt'.y  defeated 
the  Communists  nt  Dak  To  in  November,  .said 
;i  s^imilar  r-itu.'aion  may  l)e  .^-haplne  "p. 


cere  and  earnest  in  his  desire  to  reach 
the  negotiating  table. 

I  would  term  this  a  substantial  cessa- 
tion in  the  bombing,  not  as  much  as  I 
would  like  at  the  appropriate  time,  but  a 
great  deal  of  good,  an  earnest  of  intent, 
and  a  means  whereby  it  should  be  pos- 
sible, despite  all  the  gloom  which  seems 
to  permeate  this  Chamber,  for  some  of 
the  combatants,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  to  the  end 
that  an  honorable  settlement  can  be 
achieved  in  this  barbaric  and  dirty  .strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged. 


NEW    KHE    SANII    OPEB.\TION 

'ancncan  spa-cesmeii  :aui  th.ii  in  Opera- 
tion scotl-.nd.  the  Marine  battle  in  delen.-e 
of  the  surrounded  Marine  tort  of  Khe  .S.-iTih 
Hist  below  North  Vietnam,  a  total  of  204 
Mirines  have  been  killed  and  1.022  wounded 
-,ince  the  Communist  :,i<-Re  be.ian  Jan.  21. 
Scotland  w..s  rU  sed.  Another  Marine  opera- 
tion was  started  against  the  16.000  North 
Vietnamese  wiiich  allied  intelligence  ic- 
ported  around  Khe  Sanh. 

G-ierrilL".  rocket  teams  today  shelled  the 
T;  n  son  Nhut  air  and  war  ba.se  on  .Saigon's 
west  side  and  the  Nha  Be  fuel  depot,  one  of 
the  allies'  largest.  Just  to  the  south  Lieht 
damage  :aid  no  casualties  were  suffered  at 
the    ba=e.    Two    tanks    of    fuel    blew    up    at 

Nha  Be. 

U.S.  Mr  Force  B52  Stratofortresses  flew 
nine  mi.'^sions  in  South  Vletn.-.m  late  yester- 
day and  early  today  They  rtruck  seven  Com- 
munist positions  ne.ir  Khe  S-.nh.  The  other 
raids  hit  Communist^  near  Hue.  400  miles 
.■tbove  Saigon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  discussion  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  clarification.  I  only  regret  that 
the  clarification  made  here  means  that 
the  cessation  of  the  twmbing  is  of  a  very 
limited  nature.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  like- 
ly to  induce  a  conference,  which  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  this  debate  this  afternoon 
has  been  most  worth  while  because  it  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation in  some  of  the  language  in  the 
President's  message,  which  is  clear. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  next  time 
a  speech  of  this  significance  is  written, 
that  someone,  some  kind  of  word  artist, 
will  be  used  who  can  write  English  as  it 
should  be  written,  and  who  will  not  write 
sentences  which  can  be  understood  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  the  term  "20th  paral- 
lel" had  been  used  instead  of  the  term 
"northward  above  the  DMZ."  But  that  is 
past.  I  hope  that  the  worid  will  not  get 
the  idea  that  the  President  was  not  sin- 


THE  UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF 
FISHING   VESSELS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraslia  is  recoKnized. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to    the   Senator    from    California    iMr. 

KUCHELl.  .  ,  ^        . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3269  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Reserving  the  riKht  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  <^rom  Ohio 
that  I  was  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  down  a  bill  for  consideration  tomor- 
row. It  is  the  fishing  bill.  I  was  just  lay- 
in-  it  before  the  Senate  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  Irom  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  withdraw  his  re- 
quest'.' ,     _,     ,. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Yes.    indeed.    Mr. 

President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  obiect  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  give 
consideration  to  making  a  motion.  It 
was  made  public  earlier  that  the  bill 
was  goinc  to  be  .set  down  for  hearings 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  tax  bill  that 
we  iiavc  jUst  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  d:/ublv  surprised 
about  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
•rom  California  expressing  ins  surprise 
about  the  pa.sition  v.-hich  I  have  talcen. 
Tills  bill  should  not  be  brought  up.  It  is 
a  special  ixhtf  bill.  It  is  a  .special  interest 
bill.  There  is  no  justification  of  any 
character  whatsoever  in  brmgina  it  up. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
one  .Senator.  I  wish  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  proceed 
to  set  it  down  for  a  hearing. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 

.■-eizure  of  the  Pueblo 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
vield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  HRUSKi\.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the   Senator   from   Nebraska   have   the 

*  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
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my  impression  that  the  Senator  from 
California  wanted  to  engage  in  2  or  3 
minutes  of  remarks.  I  find  now  that  he 
wants  to  bring  up  a  bill 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  that  the  floor  was  yielded  to  me 
bv  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  answer  the  challenge 
he  made  to  my  position? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  somebody  else's  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wants  greater  privilege  given  fish- 
ermen than  we  are  giving 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECENT  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  .majority  leader  in  his  praise 
of  President  Johnson's  address  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  world  last  Sunday.  I  think  it  wa.s  an 
earnest  attempt  by  the  leader  of  the 
American  people  to  demonstrate  a  com- 
plete credibility — free  from  domestic  po- 
litical consideration — in  the  decisions 
which  he  announced  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  lead  to  a  peaceful  negotiation 
of  the  ti-agic,  bloody  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I .  The  position  of  the 
allies  at  Con  Thien  or  Khe  Sanh  are  not 
positions  of  escalation.  Where  are  those 
areas?  They  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  That 
is  where  they  are.  They  are  not  positions 
of  escalation.  They  are  indeed  positions 
of  defense.  They  are  there  to  defend  the 
soil  of  the  south,  and  that  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  want  to  say.  simply  as  a  citizen.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  earnestly  pray  that 
what  the  President  laid  down  as  his  pre- 
scription for  an  honorable  peace  will  be 
accepted  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  is  of  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  about  80  percent  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  perhaps  larger. 

It  would  have  been  a  tragic  mistake 
for  the  President  to  have  included  in  his 
bombing  cessation  any  area  which  he 
deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  soldiers,  in  particular 
those  men  who  still  occupy  delenses 
immediately  south  of  the  DMZ  and  with- 
in the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  I  was  given  last  fall.  October  3, 
1967.  by  the  Marine  Corps,  indicating 
how  the  buildup  of  incoming  mortar,  ar- 
tillery, and  rocket  fire  followed  past  ces- 
sations of  bombing,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  together  with  some  of  the  collo- 
quy in  which  I  engaged  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INCOMirir,  MORTAR    .-.RTlLLtRV    AND  ROCKET  SHELLS 
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Mr,  Morton  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
.iior  yield? 

Mr.  KucHEL  I  yield. 

Mr  Morton  Mr,  President,  first  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California  for  his 
diligence  in  making  a  trip  which  must  have 
been  physically  .uid  emotionally  very  tiring 
and  .1  great  strain.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
great  contribution. 

I  think  he  has  been  most  eloquent  today 
and,  may  I  say.  most  patient  in  answering  the 
questions  of  his  colleagues. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  Brooke]  has  covered  many  of  the  points 
I  had  in  mind 

I  merely  want  to  clarify  one  thing:  Ob- 
viously. I  am  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
Senator  referred — and  I  .say  this  in  all  kind- 
ness—when he  said  that  he  read  statements 
which  were  somewhat  disturbing  to  him 
while  lie  was  on  the  scene  in  Vietnam. 

On  page  10  of  the  prepared  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  he  mentions 
Con  Thien.  as  follows: 

On  September  22,  I  saw  Con  Thien  and 
Glo  Llnli.  I  talked  with  the  men  of  the  Third 
Marine  Division  at  Dong  Ha,  In  the  course  of 
that  trip.  I  observed  a  B-52  raid  on  en- 
trenched artillery  positions  of  the  enemy  In 
the  Demilit  irized  Zone,  The  men  of 
the  Third  Marines  live  with  a  daily  rain  of 
incoming  shells,  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  fair-minded  approach  to  honorable  nego- 
tiations would  deny  them  their  principal 
means  of  defense  through  air  power  while 
they  .ire  under  .ittack," 

I  concur  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  imply 
by  my  ,suggestions  that  we  were  not  going 
to  give  air  .support  to  our  troops  wherever 
tliey  might  be, 

Mr  KircHEi.  That  is  most  important.  I 
think  the  .Senator  knows  of  my  high  respect 
for  him  That  is  most  important  from  the 
.standpoint  of  clarification  of  what  we  are 
talking  .iboiit 

Mr,  Morton.  I  am  sure  that  the  colloquy 
which  developed  in  the  Chamber  on  yester- 
day, as  a  result  of  the  speech  made  by  my 
senior  colleague,  in  which  most  of  us  en- 
caged—  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  liim  as  well 
as  for  myself  on  this — did  not  mean  to  imply 
otherwise. 

What  I  suggested  was  a  two-way  thing: 
reappraisal  of  the  bombing,  one:  and,  two, 
wuhdr:iwal  to  that  20  percent  of  the  land 
where  80  percent  of  the  people  live.  In  other 
words,  to  .ibandon  the  hunt-and-destroy 
method  and  again  take  up  the  offensive 
winch  iias  been  very  costly, 

I  sometimes  question  why  we  have  this 
enclave  in  the  desolate  and  unpopulated 
northern  area  at  Conthien.  but  I  know  that 
there  are  probably  good  military  and  strate- 
gic reasons  for  it, 

I  did  want  to  make  that  point,  because  the 
questions  I  intended  to  pursue  were  most 
eloquently  developed  by  the  jitnior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  California, 

Mr  M.JVNSFiELD.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   California   yield? 


Mr  KucHEi.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

Mr,  Mansfield  I  am  delighted  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr 
Morton  I  raised  the  question  he  did  I  am 
liappy  to  note  that  now,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned,  the  situation  relative  to 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing  is  clarified 
period. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Californhi 
has  made  an  excellent  speech,  I  commend 
him  for  it  He  recognizes  that  there  is  room 
for  disagreement.  Disagreement  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  a  democracy.  If  a  person  dis- 
agrees with  a  certain  policy,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  aiding  the  enemy? 

If  we  are  all  to  be  robots,  we  might  as 
well  abolish  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  when  we  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress, we  are  sent  here  to  express  the  opin- 
ions we  hold,  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
science. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  done,  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  congratulate  him  for  It.  What 
he  has  done  is  to  make  a  worthwhile  trip 
to  Vietnam  and  then  return  with  an  honest 
appraisal.  He  has  made  his  report  to  the 
Senate  on  his  views.  There  were  no  ifs.  ands 
or  buts  in  it.  He  laid  them  out.  That  is  as 
we  all  should  do. 

Getting  back  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  |Mr.  Morton)  said,  he  did  clarify 
something  which  I  am  sure  has  been  bother- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and.  as  he  seemed  to  indicate,  some  of 
the  men  fighting  in  places  like  Con  Thien. 

The  Senator  from  California  stated  earlier 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  that  he 
wished,  when  the  matter  of  bombing  was  dis- 
cussed, when  it  came  to  the  17th  parallel, 
particularly  Con  Thien.  that  this  situation 
could  have  been  "excised  out," 

I  think  the  formula  of  concentration  and 
consolidation  which  the  distingvilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Kentvicky  |Mr.  Cooper]  has  advo- 
cated is  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  not  along  the  17th  parallel,  or 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  extending  into 
Laos,  so  that  our  men — and  that  is  what  the 
other  Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr,  Morton] 
has  said — would  be  reinforced  with  the  aerial 
protection  necessary.  It  would  be  given  them 
no  matter  where  they  might  be  in  South 
Vietnam.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
only  area  in  which  Americans  are  fighting 
on  the  ground  in  Vietnam  is  in  South  Viet- 
laam  at  the  present  time. 

Thus.  I  am  delighted  that  this  part  has 
been  straightened  out  .so  that  the  viewpoints 
of  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky can  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  and 
so  that  our  men  at  Con  Thien  and  elsewhere 
in  the  1st  Corps  will  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  some  of  the  suggestions  are 
concerned,  they  do  not  mean  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  insofar  as  I  am  aware,  that 
they  will  be  denied  this  valuable  support 
when  they  are  under  attack  or  when  they  are 
subject  to  attack. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  California 
has  made  a  most  worthwhile  contribution  in 
giving  us- — as  soon  as  he  returned — the  bene- 
fit of  his  honest  views. 

I  commend  him  for  a  fine  report  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  v;e  want 
this  war  to  end,  but  it  ought  to  be  clear 
to  evei-y  reasonable  human  being  all 
around  the  globe  that  the  next  move  is 
up  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Communist 
north.  There  is  a  bombing  pause,  on  our 
part.  What  will  their  answer  be?  Will 
there  he  any  indication  of  deescalation 
on  their  part?  They  now  can  demon- 
strate whether  they  have  any  desire,  in 
good  faith,  to  negotiate,  in  good  faith, 
a  peaceful  settlement,  or  whether  their 
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.so-called  prescription  for  talks  is  only 
k  sham  and  a  mockery. 

Mr    HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes   to   the   Senator   Irom   Ohio 

I  Mr.  LAUSCHE  I.  .    T  1  oH 

Mr    LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 

been  awav  for  3  days,  and  came  m  about 

4  o'clock  to  be  :4-iocked  beyond  the  shock 
I  .suffered  Sunday  night  when  I  heard  the 
presidenf.s  declaration  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date again. 

I  was  shocked  on  the  floor  this  attei- 
noon  to  find  out  that  condemnation  of 
the  President  has  been  expressed  on  this 
floor  far  earlier  than  any  answer  being 
given  bv  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  archenemy 
of  the  United  States  m  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  Sunday  night  declared 
that  he  would  not  seek  nor  accept  the 
nomination.  He  stated  that  position  be- 
cause he  did  not  feel  he  could  engage  in 
politics  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the 
responsibihties  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  leadinti  our  people  into 
a  course  that  would  secure  the  life  of  our 

cxiuntry. 

It  took  great  courage.  It  took  courage 
because,  in  addition  to  renouncing  his 
purpose  to  run,  he  yielded  to  Ihc  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  upon  him  on 
this  floor  during  the  la.st  4  years.  The 
attacks  have  been  cutting.  They  blame 
him  for  all  that  has  liappened.  The 
United  States  was  charged  with  being 
an  aggressor,  demanding  an  uncondi- 
tional .surrender,  making  it  impossible 
ior  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  wanting  to  impose  colonial  domi- 
nation upon  South  Vietnam,  making 
prostitutes  out  of  the  women  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  v:ith  a  plan  and  design  to 
perpetrate  atrocities  upon  those  people. 

The  charges  were  against  the  United 
States,  but,  in  fact,  they  were  agamst 
President  Johnson.  He  was  attacked  m 
New  Hampshire  and  attacked  in  Wiscon- 
■sin.  The  speakers  presenting  the  views  of 
his  Government  were  stopped  from  mak- 
ing their  presentation  by  demonstrations 
that  bordered  on  riots.  The  President 
bowed  out.  He  did  so  with  the  purpose  of 
wanting  to  be  in  the  position  of  talking 
to  the  American  people  and  telling  them 
what  he  believes  should  be  done,  without 
charges  being  made  against  him  that  he 
was  politically  motivated. 

He  has  been  driven  out  of  the  candi- 
dacy But  that  is  not  enough.  Today,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  is  again  at- 
tacked. There  has  been  no  waiting  to 
Irave  Ho  Chi  Minh  answer.  The  attack  is 
upon  the  President,  on  this  floor. 

How  do  vou  ever  expect  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  de- 
escalation  program  if.  on  this  floor,  sup- 
ijosedly  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
United  States,  outside  of  the  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  begins  a 
denunciation  of  what  our  Government 
is  doing?  There  has  been  no  waiting  to 
find  out  what  the  answer  would  be  from 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  but  there  has  been  a  gal- 
loping speed  to  attack  the  President. 

How  can  you  ever  expect  to  have  the 
enemy  take  vour  word  when  your  friends 
and  vour  public  officials  denounce  the 
Government  before  the  enemy  has  ever 
had  a  chance  to  answer?  It  simply  can- 
not happen. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask,  has  there  been 
one  word  spoken  today  condemning  Ho 


Chi  Minh?  Has  there  been  one  charge 
made  on  this  floor  agamst  our  enemy' 
The  answer  is  manifestly  no.  The  at- 
tacks are  against  our  country,  and  the 
praise  tor  our  enemy. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  this  sort  of  sanctimonious  word 
about  the  purpose  of  aiding  our  Nation, 
when  it  is  thoroughly  apparent  that  the 
onlv  result  can  be  harm,  and  possibly 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  country. 
I  have  licard  words  spoken  today  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  President  vvill 
reconsider.  How  can  he  reconsider?  He 
has  withdrawn:  and  there  is  no  content- 
ment in  the  fact  that  he  has  withdrawn. 
The  ijurpose  of  his  critics  seems  to  be 
to  continue  hitting  him  on  the  head 
with  the  biggest  clubs  to  be  found  in 
the  ar.senal. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  man  in  the 
White  House  feels  about  it.  What  do 
we  expect  him  to  do'.'  How  can  he  escape 
attacks  from  the  Senate?  Where  shall 
he  flee''  I  suppose  there  is  no  refuge; 
there  is  no  sanctuary.  Wherever  he  may 
go  attacks  will  still  be  made  upon  him. 
it  was  a  tragic  and  a  black  day  lor  our 
count rv  Sunday,  when  he  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  It  was 
a  great  and  glorious  day  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  .,,  . 

But  it  was  not  the  President  .^  will  to 
make  it  a  great  and  glorious  da.v  for  Ho 
Chi  Minh  That  came  from  the  floor  oi 
the  Senate,  and  from  the  public  plat- 
form, in  denunciations  of  what  he  was 
doing. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  LAWS 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  ■  S. 
1853)  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors-  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HicKENLOoPERl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr  LAUSCHE  I,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Hatfield  I,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond]. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senator  irom  Utah  IMr.  Mossl 
made  some  remarks  concerning  this  bill. 
It  will  be  mv  purpose  to  enlarge  on  those 
remarks,  and  to  discuss  the  merits,  im- 
pact, and  meaning  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr  President,  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  discuss  this  legislation  much 
earlier  but  matters  of  a  high  order  of 
importance  intervened.  A  number  ot  my 
fellow  Senators  have  indicated  to  me 
their  desire  to  participate  in  colloquy  on 
this  subject,  because  in  the  near  future 
this  body  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
legislation  in  this  field. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  the  fine  statement  that 
he  made  on  S.  1853.  He  also  commented 
upon  S.  1854,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  amendment  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934.  The  latter  bill  deals  with  de- 
structive devices.  It  deals  with  sawed- 


ofT  shotguns,  bazookas,  rockets,  mortars, 
and  the  like. 

Mav  I  sav  at  this  lime,  Mr.  President, 
that  "neither  of  these  acts  has  been 
.significantly  amended,  since  their  orig- 
inal i)a.ssage.  So  we  know  that  lor  30 
years  m  one  instance,  and  lor  34  years 
in  the  other,  little  has  been  done  to  up- 
date them. 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  firearms 
control  legislation  on  the  Federal  level. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity and  desirability  of  i^assage  of  Fed- 
eral leei.slation  to  regulate  commerce  m 
sporting  firearms,  as  well  as  in  destruc- 
tive devices.  But  certain  features  arc  es- 
sential If  .such  legislation  is  to  be  effec- 
tive in  iichieving  its  declared  ob.iectives. 
The  ob.iective  is  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people. 

The  features  iliat  should  be  embodied 
in  any  such  measure  certainly  should  in- 
clude these: 

First.  It  should  be  workable  and  cn- 

torceable. 

Second.  Its  iirincipal  thrust  should  be 
to  enable  State  and  local  authorities  to 
ha\e  available  means  by  which  they  can 
enforce  their  laws.  This  can  be  done 
bv  ^tiong  provisions  directed  at  shipment 
of  guns  in  interstate  commerce.  Such 
sini.inents  and  .sales  must  be  witlun  the 
requirements  ot  the  Federal  law.  and  also 
in  strict  compliance  with  State  and  local 

law. 

Third.  Such  legislation  should  not  in- 
flict undue  burdens  nor  interfere  with 
the  riehts  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
Americans  who  put  firearms  to  uses  that 
are  beneficial,  wholesome,  and  in  many 
ca.ses  highly  essential, 

S  1853  meets  these  requirements,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  .strict  bill.  It  is  a  inoper 
bill.  It  is  workable.  It  is  callable  of  ef- 
fective enforcement.  It  goes  as  far  as 
any  such  measure  can  uo  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  realistic,  and  without  unduly 
burdening  or  interfering  with  law-abid- 
ing owners  and  users  of  firearms. 

This  is  a  dynamic  and  a  positive  meas- 
ure. It  includes  the  following  principal 
features:  , 

First  It  requires  that  no  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  may  ship,  in  interstate 
commerce,  any  firearm  to  any  person  in 
violation  of  State  law. 

Second  It  provides  that  no  person  may 
transport  into  his  State  of  residence,  any 
firearm  acquired  by  him  outside  the 
State  if  the  acquisition  or  possession  of 
such  firearm  is  unlawful  in  the  place  of 
his  residence. 

Third  It  requires  that  no  earner  may 
deliver  any  handgun  to  a  person  under 
21  vears  of  age. 

Fourth.  It  requires  that  the  ijurchaser 
of  a  handgim  in  interstate  commerce 
make  an  affidavit  of  eligibility  to  pur- 
chase, which  he  shall  send  to  the  dealer 
who  shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
purchaser's  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cy Further,  the  seller  shall  wait  at  least 
r  week  from  receipt  of  notice  from  the 
local  law-enforcement  agency  before 
shipping  the  handgun  to  the  purchaser. 
If  objection  to  such  sale  is  made  by  the 
law-enforcement  agency  on  grounds  that 
the  proposed  sale  would  violate  the  law. 
then  the  dealer  must  desist  from  ship- 
ment and  sale. 

The  .'second  bill  'S.  1854  >   is  intended 
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tx5  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  strict 
regulation  of  destructive  devices,  such 
as  bazookas  and  mortars  in  the  same 
manner  as  sawed-olT  shotguns,  machine- 
guns,  and  other  gangster- type  weapxjns 
are  presently  regulated  under  the  na- 
tional act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  the  hand- 
gun is  the  real  offender  that  we  subject 
it  to  special  controls.  It  is  because  it  is 
used  overwhelmingly  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  violence  and  that  it  lends 
itself  to  that  purpose,  that  these  special 
provisions  are  made. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  observe  that 
this  legislation  is  not  partisan  legisla- 
tion. The  bipartisan  cosponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  definitely  dem- 
onstrate that  fact. 

Included  in  the  major  features  of  S. 
1853  is  that  the  burden  of  enforcement 
will  be  placed  on  local  and  State  au- 
thorities. That  is  where  it  should  be.  The 
problem  is  of  such  a  nature  that  much 
detailed  policing  will  be  required,  and  it 
can  only  be  done  effectively  in  the 
States,  localities,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
referred  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
existing  Federal  firearms  statutes.  I 
shall  not  go  into  great  detail  on  this 
point,  but  testimony  in  the  hearings  in- 
dicates that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  en- 
forcement on  the  part  of  Federal  au- 
thorities in  this  area,  and  that  a  better 
job  could  be  done.  However,  by  the  ver>' 
nature  of  things,  this  kind  of  regulation 
of  firearms  should  be  assigned  and  dele- 
gated to  local  and  State  police  officers. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    EXISTING    FEDERAL     FIREARMS 
LAWS 

Mr.  President,  the  press  recently  car- 
ried accounts  of  an  indictment  handed 
down  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  against  a 
gun  dealer  for  violation  of  section  2(c> 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  this  was  the  first 
Federal  prosecution  in  the  34-year  his- 
tory of  the  act  of  a  dealer  for  interstate 
shipment  of  firearms. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  sei'iously  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  associated  with 
misuse  of  firearms  by  the  lawless,  this 
was  most  welcome  news.  Much  hard  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  and 
other  investigating  groups  that  inter- 
state shipments  of  guns  were  being  made 
in  violation  of  existing  Federal  law.  But 
until  now,  there  seemed  to  be  little  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  our  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials  to  crack  down  on 
violators. 

In  1965  the  subcommittee  heard  the 
testimony  of  police  officials  from  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Massachusetts, 
among  others.  States  which  have  State 
licensing  or  permit  laws.  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  that  some 
of  the  weapons  were  obtained  from  out- 
of-State  mail-order  dealers.  Yet.  appar- 
ently no  attempt  has  been  made  during 
the  intervening  time  to  prosecute  deal- 
ers who  were  responsible  for  these  sales. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  States, 
including  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  have 
recently  enacted  State  laws  requiring  li- 


censes for  the  puichase  of  firearms.  Here 
is  an  additional  opportunity  for  crack- 
down on  dealers  who  flaunt  the  law  and 
sell  firearms  to  out-of-State  residents 
from  States  which  require  permits  with- 
out complying  with  those  State  laws. 

The  applicable  provision  of  the  exist- 
ing law  now  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship  any 
flrearm  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
any  person  other  than  a  licensed  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  In  any  State  the  laws  of  which 
require  that  a  license  be  obtained  for  the 
purchase  of  such  firearms,  unless  such  li- 
cense Is  exhibited  to  such  manufacturer  or 
dealer  by  the  prospective  purchaser. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  1853.  this  provision  would  be 
broadened  and  strengthened  consider- 
ably. Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that 
there  is  no  comparable  provision  in 
either  S.  1  or  amendment  No.  90  to  S.  1. 
The  provision  in  section  2  of  my  bill 
which  would  add  a  new  section  2(c)  to 
the  act  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  or  trans- 
port, or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported, 
any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, to  any  person  In  any  State  where  the 
receipt  or  possession  by  such  person  of  such 
flrearm  would  be  in  violation  of  any  statute 
of  such  State  unless  the  licensed  manufac- 
turer or  licensed  dealer  establishes  that  he 
was  unable  to  ascertain  with  reasonable  ef- 
fort that  such  receipt  or  possession  would 
be  m  violation  of  such  State  law. 

This  change  would  not  only  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  existing  provision,  but 
would  also  make  enforcement  easier. 

Another  aspect  of  the  enforcement  of 
existing  Federal  laws  has  to  do  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  enforcement  activity 
personnel  assigned  to  administer  Federal 
and  National  Firearms  Acts.  During  the 
1965  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  it  developed  that  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury — the  agency 
assigned  with  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement— had  a  total  of  about  one  en- 
forcement officer  per  State  to  do  the  job. 
The  figure  included  central  office  admin- 
istrative personnel.  Congressman  Citrtis, 
of  Missouri,  explored  this  matter  quite 
thoroughly  with  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  at  that  time. 

During  the  1967  Senate  hearings,  I 
asked  questions  of  the  Director  again. 
This  time,  on  page  73.  it  was  indicated 
about  the  equivalent  of  113  man-years 
were  devoted  to  that  purpose.  However,  ■ 
in  supplementary  information  supplied 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  page  75, 
it  was  indicated  that  prior  to  October  of 
1965  no  statistics  were  maintained  with 
respect  to  inspection  of  premises  of  per- 
sons licensed  under  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  The  information  supplied  by  the 
Treasury  Department  also  reveals  that 
the  number  of  investigators  in  the  Divi- 
sion declined  from  a  high  of  1,000  in  1963 
to  a  low  of  937  in  1966.  Although  that 
figure  has  increased  to  964  in  1967,  still 
this  trend  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Recently,  in  the  President's  special 
message  on  crime,  a  request  was  made  for 
additional  assistant  U.S.  attorneys.  FBI 
agents,  and  narcotics  agents,  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
agents.  There  was  a  renewed  request  for 


the  administration's  controversial  gun- 
control  bill,  however. 

These  are  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  many  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  firearms  control  feel  that 
the  essential  first  step  is  strict  and  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  laws  which  arc 
already  on  the  books. 

TOUGH    BILLS 

Contrary  to  the  misinformation  that 
has  been  circulated  repeatedly  by  propo- 
nents of  the  Johnson-Dodd  bill,  there  are 
several  provisions  in  S.  1853  and  S.  1854 
which  not  only  considerably  strength- 
ens existing  Federal  firearms  legislation, 
but  which  are  tough  if  properly  enforced. 

First,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  both 
bills  increase  the  maximum  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Federal  laws  to  10  years 
imprisonment  and  a  $10,000  fine.  Tliis 
change  speaks  for  itself. 

Second,  section  2(n)  of  S.  1853  makes 
it  an  unlawful  act  subject  to  the  penalties 
above  for  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  any  firearm — including 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  handguns — 
from  any  federally  licensed  dealer  to 
make  false  statements  or  to  furnish  bogus 
identification  with  the  intent  to  deceive 
a  dealer.  This  applies  to  all  sales  of  all 
firearms  from  feiderally  licensed  dealers. 
The  provision  reads  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  or  attempted  ac- 
quisition of  a  firearm  from  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  to — 

knowingly  make  any  false  or  fictitious 
statement,  written  or  oral;  or 

knowingly  furnish  or  exhibit  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  misrepresented  Identification 
with  the  intention  to  deceive  such  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  with  respect  to  any  fact  mate- 
rial to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or  other 
dispoGltion  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

Section  2(o)  of  S.  1853  makes  it  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  law  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  receive  in  his  State  of 
residence  any  firearms,  including  long- 
guns,  purchased  or  obtained  by  him  out- 
side of  his  State  of  residence  if  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or  pos- 
sess such  firearms  in  his  own  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  prevent  circumvention 
of  State  law  and  local  ordinance.  If  en- 
forced, it  could  be  very  effective  in  assist- 
ing the  States  to  enforce  their  own  gun- 
control  laws.  The  section  reads  as 
follows : 

It  shall  be  unlavirful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  receive  in  the  State  where  he 
resides  a  firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  if  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  in  the  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  where  he 
resides. 

Fourth,  as  was  noted  earlier,  2(c)  of 
S.  1853  would  broaden  considerably  sec- 
tion 2(c>  of  the  existing  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  by  making  it  a  federally  pro- 
hibited act  for  any  licensed  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  to  ship  any  firearms — in- 
cluding long-gions — in  interstate  com- 
merce to  any  person  where  the  receipt  by 
such  person  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
State  statute,  not  just  permit  laws  as  the 
present  provision  requires.  Again,  this 
provision  would  be  extremely  effective  if 
properly  enforced. 
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There  are  numerous  other  provisions 
that  could  be  cited  which  serve  to 
strengthen  and  tighten  existing  law,  but 
"these  are  given  only  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  the  bills  which  I  have  mtro- 
duced   contain   numei-ous   tough   provi- 

.sions. 

Mr  President,  in  an  earlier  discussion 
with  respect  to  control,  I  made  a  state- 
ment which  called  for  firearms  legisla- 
uon    In  that  statement  there  was  a  re- 
cital of  statistics  and  figures  from  the 
Fedei-al  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Clime  Reports  and  other  sources.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  material 
contaiiied  in  that  rep.ort.  as  updated  with 
ihe  most  recent  figures  available  for  the 
Items  which  are  covered  in  each  instance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND    AND   CONTEXT    FOR   CONSffiERATION 
or  FIREABMS   LEGISLATION 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  U  far 
more  to  the  efforts  to  legislate  in  this  field 
than  the  declared  objectives  of  the  various 
nendlng  bills  indicate. 

Each  of  these  measures  directs  its  impact 
to  an  area  of  American  history,  activity,  and 
human  conduct  which  Is  as  far  fiung  in  our 
Republic  as  are  the  50  States  themselves. 
The  factors  involved  are  deep  rooted. 

They  embrace  customs  and  practices  which 
were  born  of  necessity  in  the  beginnings  of 
our  country.  Tbev  still  exist  in  that  context 
today,  though  some  of  the  needs  are  different 
now  than  formerly. 


But  this  can  be  said  with  confidence: 
taken  in  the  entire  context  and  on  balance, 
the  place  and  role  of  privately  owned  and 
used  firearms  are  still  beneficial,  necessary 
and  wholesome  in  this  modern  day.  They 
should  be  protected. 

This  is  true  notwithst  mdlng  unlawful  vise 
of   firearms   when  they   get   into  the   hands 
of   the   wrong   persoiis^-the  lawless  and   the 
demented.  Those  instances,  while  deeply  de- 
plored and  of  grave  concern,  are  relative  y 
few    Efforts  to  deal   with   these  few  should 
be  made  to  concentrate  upon  them,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  and  in  order  to  prevent  and 
ivold  a  harnrail  interference  and  encroach- 
ment  on   the   vast   preponderance  of   lawful 
and  beneflclal  uses  and  purposes  of  lirearms. 
Mr    President,  here  are  some  of  the  many 
factors  which  present  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles to  the  development  of  fair,  balanced,  and 
effective  legislative  effort  on  this  subject 

The  first  factor  is  the  very  large  number 
of  privately  owned  guns  in  the  United  fc>tates. 
While  estimates  run  from  60  to  200  million, 
the  estimate  most  often  used  Is  100  mil  on 
orivatelv  owned  firearms  wlthm  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  they  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  50  States. 

The  most  commonly  used  total  lor  active 
users  of  guns  lor  lawful,  proper,  and  bene- 
ficial purposes  is  20  ralUlon. 

Twenty  milhon  of  our  citizens  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  In  this  figure  are 
included  about  15  million  holders  of  paid 
vmntma  licenses:  additional  hunters  legal- 
'v  entitled  to  hunt  but  without  licenses  such 
as  landowners,  persons  over  or  under  paid 
license  age.  veterans,  and  senior  citizens. 
Members  of  organizations  for  skeet,  rock, 
target  and  competitive  shooting:  gun  coUec- 
lors   and  organizations  of  that  type  are  also 


included.  Not  included  are  the  millions  of 
homes  where  firearms  have  a  proper  place, 
for  self-protection. 

With  such  a  vast  reservoir  of  avail- 
able firearms  and  the  millions  of  active  users 
in  lawful  lashion,  It  Is  imperative  that  a 
highly  effective  method  of  getting  at  the 
core  of  the  problem  must  be  devised.  This 
necessity  becomes  even  more  urgent  when 
we  consider  the  sUitlstics  on  unlawful  use 
of  firearms  They  also  dramatlcaUy  show 
bmall  number  of  offenses  committed  with 
firearms  Thev  also  dramatically  show  the 
vast  preponderance  of  lawful,  legitimate  use 
over  unlawful   use  of  the  firearm. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  unl- 
lomi  Crime  Reports  show  that  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  reported  in  the  United  States 
for  1966  came  to  a  total  of  approximately 
3.243.370.  ^       , 

In  crimes  of  violence,  statistics  showing 
use  of  firearms  in  their  commission  are  avall- 
ible  in  onlv  three  classes;  willful  killings,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  and  robbery.  The  total  of 
crimes  of  these  3  classes  in  1966  was  396,140. 
At  that  point  it  becomes  very  pertinent  to 
inquire  how  inanv  of  those  396.000  crlmesof 
violence  were  committed  with  firearms.  The 
answer  lor  the  uninitiated  is  rather  spectacu- 
lir— inly  one  in  every  four.  Firearms  were 
used  in  about  109.000  of  this  number.  This 
means  about  a  27-percent  use  of  firearms  in 
these  crimes  of  violence. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  on  relationship  of  firearms  to 
other  weapons  used  in  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  of  violence  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 


TABLt  l-RaAT,ONSH,P  OP  F.RIARMS  -  10  OTHER  M.PONS  USED  ..  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SER.OUS  CR^LS^ 


Homicide 

ritearms.- 

hnives  or  cutting  mstru-nent: 

Personal  weapon  (han-Js,  leet,  etc  ) 

Sluntobiect?     . 

Mr.cell3neou5 

"j^rajaled  assault 

Knives  or  cutting  insltuments 
Blunt  obiect;;  .    .     .   , 

Personal  weanon  (tisnds,  leet.  etc  ) 
Fiteatms. 


Percent  ot 
weapons  used 

&9.3 

22.3 
9.4 
5,4 
3  6 

33,6 
21.T, 
?5,3 
18,8 

Total  crimes 
committed 


10.920 


231.800 


Crimes  in 
whicti  fire- 
arms *ere 
used 

6.476 

Robbery 

Armed  Ailb  - 
Fireains 
Ott\er  iftPipnn'; 
Stroig  arm  (iiiuRgings) 
Forcible  rape     . 
Burglary 

Larceny  (150  and  o.er) 
ftutotnett. 

13.b78 

Talal.. 

Crimes  in 

Percent  ot        Total  crimes        wtiiCi  life- 
weapons  used       committed         i'm%  were 

used 


38.  S 
19  4 
41.7 


■  3.4 


153.420 


25. 330 

1,370,300 

K94, 600 

557.000 


59.650 


3.243.370    109.734 


,.:;sz<^^?t^;^^S^^^'^''^^^^^  ,.;ss,^iKr "- 


Report,  1966.  pp.  4.  9,  15,  and  W  and  juppleirental  letters  Iron 


THE     HANDGUN     IS     THE    REAL    OFFENDER 

Mr  HRUSKA,  By  its  very  nature,  the  hand- 
gun is  the  most  troublesome  .ind  difficult 
Victor  in  unlawfully  used  firearms.  Its  size, 
wpight.  and  compactness  make  It  easy  to 
carry  to  conceal,  to  store,  to  transport,  or 
dispose  of.  All  these  features  and  others 
make  it  a  very  effective  weapon  in  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  violence.  It  la  dlfficuU  to 
observe,   control,   and   to  police. 

Its  status  as  the  most  formidable  and  most 
frequently  used  tool  of  the  criminal  is  well 
recognized  and  established  by  first,  the  exist- 
ence in  m.^nv  States  of  laws  controlling  the 
handgun:  ;.nd  second,  by  statistics  on  its  un- 
lawful and  criminal  use  In  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. 

ST.1TE    CONTROLS    OF    HANDGUNS 

These  controls  are  of  two  classes— the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative. 

As  to  the  States  with  positive   gun  con- 

Twenty-three  States  require  a  license  to 

oBll  at  retail.  ,,  ,. 

Tv^enty-nine  States  requu-e  a  license  to 
carry  a  handgun  on  or  about  the  person. 

Eight  States  require  a  permit  or  Its  equiv- 
■alent  to  purchase  a  handgun. 

Ten  States  prescribe  a  waiting  period  be- 


tween purchase  and  delivery  of  a  handgun. 

Eighteen  States  require  a  license  to  carry 
a  handgun  in  a  vehicle. 

As  to  States  with  negative  controls; 

Twenty-one  States  prohibit  the  carrying 
cf  a  handgun  concealed  on  the  person. 

Four  States  require  registration  of  hana- 

^T^-enty-two  SUtes  prohibit  carrying  a 
loaded  handgun— and  in  .some  instances 
other  firearms — in  a  vehicle. 

In  addition,  many  municipalities  have 
ordinances  of  various  kinds  on  this  subject^ 

Of  course,  here  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
assisting  the  States.  The  States  are  the  best 
iudges  of  those  conditions  that  they  wish  to 
impose  on  people  within  their  bodies  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  handguns. 

STATISTICS    ON    FIREARMS    USED     IN    CRIMES 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we  can  readily 
perceive  the  handgun  as  the  offender,  and 
that  is  by  a  review  of  the  statistics  on  fire- 
arms used  in  crimes. 

The  1966  FBI  uniform  crime  reports  state 
that  59  percent  of  the  willful  killings  during 
that  vear  were  committed  with  firearms. 
This  means  a  total  of  6.476  willful  killings 
with  firearms  out  of  a  total  of  10.920. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  27.  1966,  addressed 


10  this  senator.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  FBI  wrote: 

Based  on  the  submission  of  poUce  reports 
under  the  uniform  crime  reporting  program. 
70  percent  of  the  murders  by  gun  in  this 
country  is  committed  v,nth  a  handgun,  20 
percent  bv  the  use  of  a  shotgun  and  10  per- 
cent with  a  rifle  or  other  firearm.  This  v,111 
supplement  the  data  available  to  you  m 
uniform  crime  reports — 1965." 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
States  and  cities  would  have  affirmative 
and  positive  control  under  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  enactment  of  statutes 
or  ordinances  dealing  with  permits, 
license  requirements,  and  other  prere- 
quisites to  deliven--  or  importation  of  a 
Kun,  is  available  to  any  State  or  any  city. 
Such  a  procedure  would  activate,  section 
2(1'  of  the  present  statute,  and  also  as 
revised  in  S.  1853.  That  section  would 
make  it  illegal  to  put  a  gun  into  a  Stete 
without  disclosing  the  permit,  the  hcense 
number,  the  date,  and  the  place  of  is- 
suance of  the  permit  if  so  required  by 

This  would  enable  the  local  authorities 
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to  search  the  files  of  existent  permits  and 
licenses.  If  the  required  permit  has  not 
been  issued  this  fact  would  be  quickly 
communicated  to  the  prospective  seller 
and  the  sale  and  shipment  of  that  gun 
would  be  prevented. 

Now  a  good  deal  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  President,  of  the  idea 
that  prohibition  of  all  mail  order  sales, 
after  all,  is  not  objectionable. 

The  representation  has  been  made, 
and  the  argument  has  been  advanced, 
that  it  would  entail  only  a  mere  in- 
convenience to  the  prospective  buyer  if 
all  interstate  mail-order  sales  of  flreanns 
were  prohibited. 

I  would  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
conclusion.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  little 
inconvenience.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  lawful  users 
of  guns  buy  them  by  mail.  They  have 
been  doing  so  for  more  than  100  years. 
The  mail-order  business  is  legal  and  a 
proper  way  to  do  business.  Many  persons 
do  business  by  mail  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  flreanns  they  seek  to  buy.  There  are 
more  ai-eas  with  sparse  populations  in 
existence  in  America  today  than  there 
were  50  years  ago.  The  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  Axe  being  drained  of  their  popula- 
tions in  favor  of  metropolitan  areas,  as 
we  all  know. 

The  general  stores  or  the  crossroads 
gas  station  carry  a  limited  stock  of  the 
most  popular  firearms  at  best,  and  more 
often  than  not,  only  a  stock  of  shells  and 
ammunition  as  a  convenience  for  regular 
customers.  Access  to  mail-order  pur- 
chases by  rural  citizens  is  an  absolute 
necessity  under  these  circiunstances. 

Under  the  bill  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  provides  a  total  pro- 
hibition of  interstate  mail-order  sales, 
there  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  a  s;un  fram  a 
dealer  to  an  individual  between  two 
points  within  the  same  State  would  be 
allowed. 

This  is  because  S.  1 — amendment  No. 
90  place  severe  burdens  upon  licensed 
dealers  selling  intrastate  through  the 
mails  or  over  the  counter.  In  fact,  those 
bui-dens  are  so  great  that  many  indi- 
viduals will  be  arbitrarily  denied  the  pur- 
chase of  a  gun.  The  dealer  will  not  want 
to  take  a  chance  and  vouch  for  the  pur- 
chaser as  he  is  called  upon  to  do  by  those 
proposals.  The  misuse  of  a  gun  by  a  pur- 
chaser at  a  later  time  might  cause  great 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  dealer. 
There  is  no  sense  to  any  such  harsh  re- 
quirement when  more  workable  and  more 
acceptable  methods  can  be  used  to 
achieve  the  same  results  of  the  intended 
legislation. 

The  dealer  has  no  police  pre-sale  noti- 
fication procedure  upon  which  to  i-ely.  He 
must  ascertain  the  bonafides  of  a  trans- 
action at  his  peril. 

Section  922<b)  of  amendment  90  in- 
dicates the  great  burdens  placed  upon 
dealers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
pertinent  sections  of  S.  1  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ib(  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
import«r,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 


I  1  I  any  tirearm  to  any  individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  lias  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
If  the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle;  or  to  any  Individual  who  the  licensee 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is 
le.ss  tlian  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  the  firearm 
is  a  shotgini  or  rifle 

(2»  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive 
or  i)ossess  such  tirearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
di.spo.sitioii  of  the  firearin. 

(3 1  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licen.see  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  in  lor  if  the  [person 
is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
does  not  maintain  a  i)lace  of  business  In)  the 
Slate  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located:  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or 
ritle. 

i4i  to  .my  person  any  destrtictive  device, 
machine  gun  i  as  defined  in  .section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19541.  short- 
barreled  .shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle, 
unless  he  lias  in  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the 
purchaser  or  person  to  whom  it  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  resides,  attesting  that  there  is 
no  provision  ol  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  intended  by  such  person 
for  lawtui  jjurposes;  and  stich  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  ol   this  chapter. 

I  o  I  any  tirearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  in  Itis  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name.  age.  ,ind  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  if  the  person  is  an  individual,  or  the 
Identity  .ind  principal  and  local  places  of 
btisiness  of  such  jierson  if  the  person  is  a 
cor[>oration  or  other  business  entity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  number  of  licensed 
hunters  who  use  rifles  and  shotguns  in 
America  today  approximates  20  million 
citizens. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  there 
are  more  than  a  million  hunting  licenses 
issued  annually. 

It  .seems  to  nie.  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
appear  to  others,  that  the  picture  should 
be  balanced.  Every  workable  and  accepta- 
ble effort  should  be  made  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people  by 
law  but,  by  the  same  token,  the  rifle  and 
the  shotgun  are  weapons  used  for  sport- 
ing purposes,  which  are  legitimate, 
wholesome,  and  beneficial.  In  many  in- 
stances, such  uses  are  essential.  The 
I'ights  and  prerogatives  of  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  should  not  be  unduly  inter-  , 
fered   with   or   unduly   burdened. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  restating 
my  oi'iginal  proposition;  namely,  that  S. 
1853  is  a  workable  bill.  It  is  enforceable. 
It  is  a  strict  bill.  It  goes  as  far  as  any  such 
measure  can  go  without  ceasing  to  be 
I'ealistic  and  without  placing  undue  bur- 
dens upon  or  interfering  with  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  are  owners  and  users  of 
firearms. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebi'aska  for  contributing  most 
significantly  to  the  type  of  wise,  sane, 
and  reasonable  legislation  that  I  think  is 


indicated  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem that  concerns  all  of  us.  We  are  all 
concerned  with  the  increasing  rise  in 
crime  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
deeply  disturbed  as  we  see  firearms  and 
other  destructive  devices  in  the  hands 
of  people  being  put  to  wrong  uses.  Yet, 
I  think  all  of  us  in  this  country,  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
nearly  200  years  ago,  have  cherished  cer- 
tain of  the  privileges  that  were  conveyed 
by  that  document.  And  certainly  one  is 
the  right  to  own  and  bear  arms.  That  is 
a  very  real  one  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people. 

Because  there  has  been  such  great  ex- 
pression of  concern  from  many  people, 
and  particularly  people  in  the  West.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator what  S.  1853  will  mean  for  the  aver- 
age sportsman  when  he  sets  out  to  buy 
a  rifle  or  a  shotgun.  Will  it  impose  addi- 
tional burdens? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  1853 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  legitimate  pur- 
chaser or  user  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle.  How- 
ever, if  the  shipment  of  a  rifle  or  a  short- 
gun from  one  State  into  another  State 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that 
second  State,  then  there  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral prohibition  against  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say  then,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  all  the  bill  would  do  in  this 
instance  would  be  to  reinforce  State  law? 
It  would  not  prohibit  something  that  is 
perfectly  legal  insofar  as  State  law  is 
concerned,  but  it  would  not  give  official 
Federal  sanction  to  the  doing  of  those 
things  which  would  be  prohibited  by 
State  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  enable 
the  States  and  localities  to  enforce  their 
own  laws. 

In  the  course  of  the  firearms  hearings, 
we  had  many  witnesses  representing  law- 
enforcement  agencies  of  cities  and 
States.  They  were  asked  why  they  did 
not  enforce  the  laws  within  their  own 
States.  The  answer  invariably  was,  "We 
can  handle  matters  within  the  borders 
of  the  State,  but  we  cannot  handle  .ship- 
ments across  State  lines  into  our  State 
or  cities." 

So,  by  reason  of  this  bill,  which  would 
cover  the  interstate  shipment  of  guns, 
the  States,  and  local  authorities  would 
be  able  to  enforce  their  laws. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  one  who  wishes  to  buy  a  pistol  for 
sporting  purposes  or  self-protection? 
How  will  he  be  affected?  I  am  sure  that 
a  lot  of  people  would  like  to  know  how 
this  proposed  law  would  affect  them  in 
this  instance. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  If  someone  wants  to 
purchase  a  handgim  from  outside  his 
State,  by  mail,  he  would  be  reqtiired  to 
fill  out  an  affidavit.  The  affidavit  would 
.sU  forth  his  name,  address,  age,  and 
ether  pertinent  information  n:cf.';.sar}- 
to  qualify  him  as  a  purchaser  of  a  h'=nd- 
pun  within  his  own  State. 

Also,  if  his  State  requires  a  permit  or 
license  to  buv  and  accept  deliveiy  of  a 
handgun,  he  must  attach  a  true  copy  of 
the  permit  or  iicen.^e.  Then  he  mails  that 
affidavit  to  tbe  out-3f-Stat.=;  dealer.  He 
must  als:>  specify,   in  the  affidavit,  the 
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name  of  the  law-enforcement  officer  of 
the  city  or  State  who  has  jurisdiction 

over  the  sale.  ,j   k„ 

One  copy  of  the  affidavit  would  be 
mailed  to  the  law-enforcement  officer 
named.  The  law-enforcement  officer 
would  be  given  7  days  from  the  time  the 
return  receipt  for  that  mail  was  received 
bv  the  seller  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  prospective  purchaser  is  qualified  un- 
der the  law  to  purchase  a  gun  and  accept 

^If  there  is  a  negative  finding,  the  seller 
would  immediately  receive  word  from  the 
law-enforcement  officer,  "Do  not  sell  this 
man  the  uun."  That  would  be  enough  to 
stop  the  sale  unless  the  dealer  were  will- 
ing to  violate  the  Federal  law. 

In  the  event  of  an  over-the-counter 
sale  where  the  purchaser  crosses  a  State 
line  "for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  handgun, 
[he  same  affidavit  procedure  would  have 
to  be  followed. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ol 
Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has 
indicated,  and  I  have  correspondence 
from  him  to  that  effect,  that  about  70 
pe-cent  of  the  major  crimes  which  arc 
committed  by  firearms  are  perpetrated 
bv  the  use  of  handguns. 
'The  thrust  of  the  bill,  therefore,  would 
be  directed  against  the  main  offender  of 
the  illegal,  improper,  and  unlawful  use 

of  firearms.  .,,„<. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  bills  of  the  Sena- 
tor represent  a  first  step  toward  na- 
tional registration  of  firearms.   Is  that 

so** 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
.so  intended.  . 

It  is  intended  to  forestall  indefrnitelj- 
any  demand  for  registration  of  sporting 
firearms.  Of  course,  machineguns  and 
other  gangster  weapons  are  now  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  ,.  .       ,  .    , 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  additional  infor- 
mation about  firearms  ownership  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  S.  1853  is  adopted? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Nothing  not  already  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr  HANSEN.  How  do  the  proposals  of 
the  Senator  differ  from  the  administra- 
tion proposal— amendment  No.  90  to  S. 
1— in  this  regard? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  principal  difference 
in  the  provisions  is  that  the  administra- 
tion bUl  calls  for  a  complete  prohibition 
of  all  interstate  mail-order  sales  to  in- 
dividuals of  all  firearms— an  unthinkable 
concept. 

America  has  had  bad  luck  with  prohi- 
bition statutes,  verj-  bad  luck.  They  are 
difficult  to  enforce.  There  would  be  added 
expense  to  the  millions  of  lawful  users  of 
firearms  if  a  prohibition  tj'pe  of  statute 
is  passed.  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
other  problems  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  will  S.  1853  aid 
local  law  enforcement  officers? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  will  have  advance 
notice  of  any  intended  interstate  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun  through  the  mails 
or  over  the  counter. 

The  bill  will  enable  such  officers  to  en- 
force their  laws  better,  because  there  is 
an  express  provision  in  S.  1853  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  bring  into  the  State 
any  eun  which  the  gun  owner  would  be 


forbidden  by  law  to  possess  or  to  own 
within  that  State.  So  the  infraction  of 
any  law — State  or  local— by  a  user  or  an 
owner  of  a  gun  would  become  a  Federal 
offense. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Unlike  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  S.  1853  and  S.  1854  deal 
separately  with  ordinary  personal  fire- 
arms and  with  destructive  devices.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  we  need  much 
stricter  regulation  of  destructive  devices, 
especially  under  the  threat  of  violence 
in  our  cities?  I  refer  to  the  bazooka,  the 
machinegun,  the  Claymore  mine,  the 
grenade.  All  these  items,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  no  place  at  all  in  anyone's 
home.  I  take  it  that  these  are  all  weapons 
of  destruction  to  which  any  sportsman, 
anyone  concerned  only  with  his  own  pro- 
tection, would  never  resort. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
they  should  be  treated  separately.  S.  1853 
deals  only  with  sporting  weapons— the 
rifle,  the  shotgun,  the  revolver,  and  the 
pistol. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  was 
passed  in  the  days  of  gang  warfare.  It 
previously  takes  care  of  the  sawed-off 
shotgun,  the  automatic  weapons,  the 
machinegun,  and  .so  forth.  However, 
since  that  time  new  weapons  of  the  same 
character — also  used  in  gang  warfare 
and  its  equivalent— have  been  developed. 
The  purpose  of  S.  1854  is  to  deal  with 
destructive  weapons.  The  sportsmen  of 
the  Nation  have  every  right  to  deeply 
resent  being  equated  with  users  of  de- 
structive weapons.  Tliey  are  not  hood- 
lums. They^by  the  millions — are  not 
unlawful  users  of  firearms.  They  have  no 
interest  in  destructive  devices.  Such 
devices  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  is  that  firearms  and  de- 
structive devices  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
one  bill.  They  should  not  be.  Destructive 
devices  should  be  dealt  with  in  one  bill, 
and  sporting  arms  should  be  considered 
in  another  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  will  be  interested  and  pleased 
to  know  that  all  the  mail  I  have  received 
from  my  State  of  Wyoming,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Senator's  bills,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  very  excellent,  has  been  fa- 
vorable. Those  organizations,  which  in- 
clude sportsman's  groups,  hunter's,  rifle 
associations,  and  others,  have  been  crit- 
ical of  S.  1.  and  they  have  been  most 
complimentar>'  of  S.  1853  and  S.  1854. 

I  beUeve  it  is  noteworthy  that  people 
who  have  a  genuine  concern  and  reason 
to  be  interested  in  this  type  of  legislation 
because  of  their  activities,  their  full-time 
activity,  or  because  of  their  interest  in 
the  ownership  of  these  gmis  so  far  as 
sportsmanship  is  concerned,  as  reflected 
by  my  mail,  are  in  accord  with  the  Sen- 
ator's position. 

I  have  one  further  question :  How  will 
S.  1854,  in  particular,  be  affected  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Haynes 
against  United  States? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  effect  of  the  opin- 
ion in  Haynes  against  United  States  was 
anticioated  in  one  particular  by  the  lan- 
guage in  section  4  of  S.  1854,  so  that  only 
one  other  point  need  be  covered  by  an 
amendment  to  the  present  language  of 
S.  1854. 


I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  written 
an  opinion  and  has  provided  me  with  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  rcquiic- 
ments  of  the  Haynes  opinion  upon  the 
National  Firearms  Act. 

At  this  iJOint,  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  l.ave  iJiinted  in 
the  Record  the  letter  of  February  14, 
1968.  .signed  by  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury  Department,  Roy  T. 
Englert,  which  bears  on  this  .subject. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    CiENFRAL    rot'NiEL    l)F 

THE  TRtASUnT. 

Washxngtcm.  D.C  .  February  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Roman  L  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  ^SENATOR  Hrlska:  Vour  h'tter  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1968,  tu  the  secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
requested  his  \lew  of  the  impact  of  the 
.Marchetti.  Grosso  and  //ai/wv  opinions  on 
certain  enforcement  activities  i>f  the  De- 
partment. Your  inquiry  was  referred  to  me 
for  replv. 

On  January  29.  1968.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  declsion.s  in  .Marchetti  Gros^o 
and  Haynes.  Each  ca.se  was  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege against  .self-incrimination  by  reason  of 
j;overnment  required  information  i  occupa- 
tional tax  returns,  excise  tax  returns  and  reg- 
istration). Premised  on  the  reculatory  re- 
tiuirements  in  the  wagering  .lUd  firearms 
areas,  the  holding  of  the  Court  m  each  case 
was  that  one  chareed  with  any  of  the  viola- 
tions under  consideration  had  the  nttht  to 
assert  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  which 
would  provide  a  l)ar  to  prosecution  The  Court 
did  not  hold  any  of  the  .statutes  involved  to 
lie  unconstitutional.  It  is  also  .'Significant  that 
in  each  <>{  these  cases  the  Court  very  care- 
full  v  ob.served  that  the  regulatory  .system 
involved  was  directed  to  trroups  -inherently 
suspect  of  criminal  activities." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  cases  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties ol  the  Department.  At  this  nme,  we  can 
only  speculate  as  to  the  extent  of  the  impact 
on  the  National  Firearms  Act  and  in  the  area 
of  federal  taxes  on  wagering.  However,  the 
many  problems  involved  are  receivinc  exten- 
sive studv.  We  anticipate  that  recommenda- 
tions for  effectively  coping  with  the  problems 
will  come  Irom  those  studies. 

.\s  to  the  National  Firearms  Act.  in  the 
Homes  case,  the  Court  held  that  a  proper 
claim  of  the  constitutional  privilege  aealnst 
.self-incrimination  provides  a  lull  delense  to 
prosecutions  either  lor  failure  to  reeister  a 
tirearm  under  5841  or  for  possession  of  an 
unregistered  firearm  under  5851."  The  in- 
i  riminatlon  aspects  of  this  case  go  to  federal 
law— the  National  Firearms  .^Vct  i26  U.S.C. 
5801-58621— rather  than  incrimination  un- 
der state  statutes  However,  the  Court  ob- 
served that  a  registrant  might  be  con- 
ironted  bv  hazards  ot  prosecution  under  state 
law.  and  that  these  hazards  might  .support  a 
proper  claim  of  privilege."  <n.  13.  p  14.  Slip 
Opinion.! 

As  pertinent  to  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
Grosso  held  that  the  privilege  could  be  prem- 
ised on  a  substantial  hazard  of  incrimina- 
tion under  state  law  and  Marchetti  con- 
cluded that  hazards  of  Incrimination  could, 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  be 
jjremised  on  prospective  acts  noting  that  "in- 
.substantial  claims  of  privilece  as  to  entirely 
prospective  acts  may  certainly  be  asserted, 
but  such  claims  are  not  here  and  they  need 
only  be  considered  when  a  litigant  has  the 
temerity  to  pursue  them."  'p.  15.  Slip 
[jpinion,  I 

As  vou  i:now.  :,ecti on  5851  i-cnerally  makes 
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It  unlawful  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm 
which  has  at  any  time  been  made  or  trans- 
ferred in  violation  of  the  Act.  as  well  as 
declaring  It  unlawful  to  possess  a  firearm 
which  has  not  been  registered  as  required  by 
section  5841. 

We  believe  that  the  violations  of  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  "illegally  made  or  illegally 
transferred  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
violations  involved  In  Haynes.  Grosso  and 
Marchetti.  Briefly,  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 
tion Is:  (1)  There  Is  no  substantial  risk  of 
self-incrimination  under  federal  law  through 
compliance  with  the  transfer  and  making  tax 
provisions  of  the  Act;  (2)  Only  a  few  states 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  possession  of  Na- 
tional Act  weapons  and.  therefore,  compli- 
ance with  the  malting  and  transfer  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  would  not  present  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  self-incrimination  under  the  laws 
of  every  state;  (3i  A  charge  of  possessing  a 
firearm  that  was  Illegally  made  or  Illegally 
transferred  by  persons  other  than  the  ac- 
cused can  be  made  and  such  would  preclude 
the  accused  from  relying  on  the  privilege; 
and  (4)  Compliance  with  the  making  and 
transfer  provi.<!lon8  of  the  Act  would,  at  best. 
s^ow  prospective  violations  of  a  state  law 
and  the  apnllcatlon  of  the  prospective  rule 
followed  bv  the  Court  In  yfarchetti  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  firearms  area. 

Ton  msv  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  rhe 
Untted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  rendered  an  opinion  on  January 
19.  1968.  In  the  Case  of  United  States  v. 
A'thur  Delia  Rocca  involving  charges  of  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  Illegally  transferred.  The 
Court  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the  appellant 
in  the  District  Court.  We  understand  that 
he  has  filed  a  petition  for  certiorari  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  Possibly,  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  of  a  charge  of  receiv- 
ing or  possessing  a  firearm  Illegally  trans- 
ferred will  be  made  in  this  case.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  possible  incrimination  under 
state  law  through  compliance  with  the  trans- 
fer provisions  of  the  National  Act  has  been 
raised  in  this  case. 

You  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  most 
effective  tool  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  had  been  the  charge  of 
possessing  a  firearm  which  had  not  been 
registered.  The  loss  of  this  tool  will  make 
it  more  difficult  and  time  consuming  to  make 
cases  charging  illegal  possessions  under  the 
Act.  At  this  time,  we  are  considering  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  assist  in  coping 
with  this  problem. 

In  the  special  (occupational)  tax  area 
under  the  National  Firearms  Act.  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  problem  Is  as  acute  as  is 
the  case  with  this  type  of  tax  under  the 
wagering  statutes.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  one  can  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing,  manufacturing,  or  Importing 
'  the  tvpes  of  firearms  covered  by  the  Act  in 
most.' if  not  all.  states  without  violating  state 
law.  This  is  not  the  case  with  engaging  m  the 
business  of  accepting  wagers. 

Insofar  as  your  proposals  to  amend  the 
the  National  Firearms  Act  through  S.  1854, 
now  pending  In  Congress,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  broad  observations.  In  Haynes. 
the  Court  found  that  registration  provisions 
of  section  5841  were  directed  to  persons  who 
possessed  a  gun  in  violation  of  the  Act  except 
in  the  uncommon  occurrence  of  one  finding 
a  firearm.  Your  proposed  amendments  would 
not  go  to  this  problem. 

Your  bill  includes  several  provisions  that 
would  disclose  information  to  state  authori- 
ties. Each  of  the  three  cases  found  this  pro- 
cedure objectionable  In  that  it  could  disclose 
violations  under  state  law. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  proposals  In 
your  bin  which  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  these  decisions. 

In  the  area  of  federal  taxes  on  wagering, 
we  believe  that  the  Immediate  effect  of  the 
Marchetti  and  Grosso  cases  has  been  to  bring 
federal  wagering  tax  criminal  enforcement  to 


a  virtual  standstill  unless  and  until  new  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Department  Is  intensively  exploring  pro- 
posals to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems 
presented  by  these  cases. 

We  recognize  that  our  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry is  speculative  and  In  general  terms. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are 
constrained  to  follow  this  approach.  In  the 
near  future,  we  hope  that  our  jjosltlon  will 
be  more  definitive. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Roy  T.  Englert. 
Acting,  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  magnifi- 
cent address  he  has  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  legislation,  and  also  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  has  provided 
for  Congress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  crime  wave.  This  ter- 
rible increase  in  crime  is  occurring  on 
three  fronts:  First,  an  increase  in  indi- 
vidual criminal  acts — rape,  murder,  as- 
sault and  battery,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, and  the  like — second,  a  tremendous 
increase  in  mob  violence — to  wit,  the 
tragic  events  in  Watts,  Detroit,  Newark, 
and  many  other  American  cities,  the 
latest  of  which  is  Memphis;  third,  an 
increase  in  organized  crime. 

This  increase  in  crime  is  partially  re- 
.sponsible.  in  my  judgment,  for  the  recent 
pressure  to  enact  highly  punitive  legis- 
lation restricting  the  sales  of  firearms. 
For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  we 
examine  the  causes  of  this  wave  of  vio- 
lence to  see  if,  in  reality,  the  adoption  of 
such  legislation  would  be  wise. 

Undoubtedly,  many  factors  are  in- 
volved; but,  in  my  judgment,  the  single 
greatest  factor  is  that  the  opinion  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  have  encouraged  an 
attitude  of  moral  relativism  and  permis- 
siveness— an  attitude  which  allows  each 
individual  to  decide  for  himself  which 
laws  he  will  obey  and  which  he  will  dis- 
obey. Tills  permissive  attitude  is  further 
reflected  in  the  curious  opinion  held  by 
many  influential  people  that  criminal 
actions  should  be  excused,  because  the 
individuals  involved  might  not  be  as 
financially  well  off  as  other  citizens. 

The  result  of  this  moral  relativism  has 
been  to  divorce  many  young  people  from 
a  code  of  conduct  which  includes  respect 
for  the  laws  and  for  the  community.  The^ 
lines  between  legitimate  protest  and* 
criminal  action  have  become  blui-red  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  our  opinion  lead- 
ers often  treat  crime  as  if  it  were  legiti- 
mate protest.  This  has  only  served  to  in- 
crease a  tendency  toward  crime,  as  moral 
restraint  against  such  actions  has  been 
weakened  or  removed. 

This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  shown  such  great  concern  for 
the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  law  and 
order.  Supreme  Court  policy  on  confes- 
sions has  seriously  handicapped  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  criminal  offenders  to  justice. 

Where  do  guns  fit  into  this  pictm-e? 
Some  people  apparently  believe  that  fire- 
arms themselves  are  to  blame.  We  must 


never  forget  that  firearms  do  not  commit 
crimes,  people  with  criminal  intent  com- 
mit crimes.  A  gun  can  be  used  for  good 
or  ill.  depending  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  individual  involved.  The  aim  of  thi.s 
body  should  be  to  prevent  the  use  of  fire- 
arms for  criminal  purposes  not  to  merely 
restrict  the  use  of  firearms. 

One  legitimate  use  of  firearms  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  is  self-defense 
Individuals  bent  upon  violent  crimes  are 
not  deterred  from  their  actions  if  they 
have  the  knowledge  that  their  intended 
victims  are  unaraied.  With  the  growins 
crime  rate  in  this  Nation,  let  us  not  take 
action  which  may  disami  the  innocent 
citizen,  but  does  not  effectively  disarm 
the  criminal.  Let  us  remember  that 
criminals  will  strive  to  circumvent  any 
law  we  pass.  Restrictive  legislation  will 
not  serve  as  an  equal  deterrent  to  owner- 
ship of  firearms  on  the  law-abiding  and 
criminal  alike,  as  the  criminal  is  always 
able  to  obtain  firearms. 

Another  consideration  is  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  firearms  for  sport.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  in  this 
country  participate  in  sports — both  in 
hunting  and  in  marksmanship — which 
involve  the  use  of  firearms.  Properly  con- 
ducted, this  use  of  firearms  should  not 
be  inhibited  by  the  Congress. 

Marksmanship  serves  another  impor- 
tant purpose  as  well:  that  of  training 
persons  for  national  defense  purposes. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  very  success- 
ful program  of  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  This 
program  of  civilian  marksmanship  has 
been  important  to  the  Nation's  defense 
effort.  As  of  January  1  of  this  year,  418.- 
000  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  civilian 
marksmanship  program.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  these  were  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18.  This  is  important 
for  two  reasons :  First,  many  of  these  are 
draft  eligibles.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
all  that  training  in  the  use  of  firearms 
is  important  in  our  defense  effort.  This 
program  not  only  trains  young  people, 
but  also  make  available  for  the  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  a  group  of  highly 
trained  civilian  marksmanship  instruc- 
tors in  the  event  of  the  national  mo- 
bilization of  our  Armed  Forces  as  did 
happen  in  World  War  n.  The  second 
reason  why  this  program  is  important  is 
one  which  is  particularly  important  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  this  country.  This  program 
has  200,000  yoimg  people  in  disciplined, 
purposeful  recreational  activity.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  youth  programs  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  char- 
acter building — something  far  too  many 
of  our  yoimg  people  lack. 

Our  country  needs  more  fine  youth 
programs  like  the  civilian  marksman- 
ship program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  I  must  say  I  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  deemed  it  necessary  to  decrease 
the  appropriation  for  this  program,  but 
our  economy  is  a  bit  strained  in  this 
time  of  war  and  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
question  that  decision.  However,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  recommended  ap- 
propriation will  be  retained  and  I  intend 
to  work  toward  that  goal.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  the  modest  sum 
of  $52,750  for  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
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Practice  and  $84,000  for  the  ammunition 
needed  for  the  civilian  marksmanship 

program.  .,  ,    ^, 

The  progiam  can  survive  if  further 
cuts  are  not  made.  This  program  de- 
serves the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  advocating  the  free 
and  unfettered  accessibility  of  firearms. 
I  wish  only  to  urge  that  the  imporUince 
of  the  civilian  marksmanship  program 
to  the  Nation  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  con- 
.Mderation  of  any  fireaims  legislation. 

Mr.   President,  it   has   long   been   my 
view   that  congressional  action  can  be 
taken  which  will  be  helpful  in  pi-event- 
mg  easy  access  to  firearms  by  those  with 
criminal  intentions,  and  yet  not  inter- 
fe'-e  with  the  legitimate  use  of  firearms. 
Congress  can  make  it  unlawful  to  ship 
firearms  in  interstate  commerce  unless 
the  sale  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  the 
SUte  to  which  the  weapon  is  shipped.  My 
views  on  this  itsue  have  been  a  matter 
of  public  record  long  before  the  present 
push  for  unreasonable  congressional  con- 
trol of  fireai-m.s.   In  my   report   to  the 
iieople  of  June  14.  1965.  I  called  for  just 
this  type  of  legislation.  On  August  16, 
1966,   I  entered   this  newsletter  in  the 
Congressional  Reccrd.  On  June  18,  1967. 
I   again   discus.sed   this   subject   in   my 
weekly   newsletter  entitled    'The  Right 
To  Bear   Arms."   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  newsletter 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
,it  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Right  To  Bear  Arms 
(Weekly  Newsletter  by  Senator  Strom 
THrRMOND,  June  18,  1967) 
The  tempo  of  the  demands  for  some  type 
uf  gun  legislation  has  been  increasing  this 
vear.  Rising  crime  rates  have  led  to  more 
iieated   argument   about  the   need   for   gun 
-ontrol  by  the  authorities.  State  or  Federal. 
The   debate   todav   is   whether    the   Federal 
government   should    provide    assistance    for 
.State  laws  on  the  subject,  or  set  up  substan- 
tive legislation  of  its  own. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  indicated  many  times 
in  the  past,  that  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  prevent  people  from  buying  and  owning 
firearms.  The  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  nrovldes  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed."  These  prohibitions  are  directed 
iigainst  the  National  Government,  but  not 
..gainst  the  States.  The  people  of  each  State, 
therefore,  can  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms 
without  running  afoul  of  the  Constitution. 
Most  of  the  States  have  laws  designed  to 
prevent  firearms  from  being  sold  to  Juve- 
niles, insane  persons  and  people  with  crim- 
inal records.  The  State  laws  vary  in  strict- 
ness and  enforcement,  according  to  the  needs 
of  each  State.  The  New  York  law,  for  in- 
.'-tance.  requires  that  a  person  apply  for  and 
be  granted  a  permit  from  the  State  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  purchasing  or  possessing  a  hand 
gun.  In  most  States,  however,  control  over 
gun  sales  is  exercised  by  licensing  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  firearms,  and  by  requiring 
the  sellers  to  adhere  to  the  law  in  order  to 
keep  their  licenses. 

In  recent  years.  State  lawF  governing  the 
sale  of  firearms  have  been  increasingly  cir- 
cumvented by  mall  order  .sales  of  weapons. 
Dealers  in  weapons  located  outside  State 
boundaries  often  do  not  comply  with  State 
laws  restricting  sales.  Guns  have  been  sold 
through  the  mail  to  children,  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  people  with  long  criminal 
records.  Some  Irresponsible  mall  order  mer- 
chants sell  with  impunity  to  anyone  who  has 


the  price,  since  they  do  not  have  to  obtain  a 
license  in  the  State  where  the  purchaser  lives, 
and  are  bevond  the  reach  of  criminal  laws  of 
the  State  to  which  the  gun  is  shipped 

The  problem  is  easilv  bolved  without  o\cr- 
stepping  llie  sategiurds  of  the  Second 
Amendment.  Congress  has  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce  Tlierefore,  Ci)n- 
gress  can  make  it  unlawful  w  ship  nreaims 
in  interstate  commerce  unless  the  sale  is 
consistent  with  the  law  of  the  Stale  to  which 
the  weapon  is  shipped. 

Congress  should  require  the  gun  seller  to 
obtain  from  the  would-be  purchaser  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  buyer  is  not  prevented  b.v 
the  law  of  his  home  Slate  from  purchasing 
the  weapon  This  should  be  coupled  with  - 
requirement  that  the  .'teller,  prior  to  shipping 
the  weapon,  send  a  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment by  registered  mail  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  area  in  which  the 
would-be  purchaser  lives.  Failure  to  comply 
would  be  a  Federal  criminal  offense. 

Legislation  of  this  type  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  ot  the 
people,  without  working  an  undue  hardship 
on  seller  or  buyer.  In  most  States,  the  people 
feel  stronglv  that  law-abiding,  sane  adults 
should  be  permitted  to  own  firearms.  If  the 
National  Government  prohibited  the  sales  ol 
firearms,  law-abiding  citizens  would  not  ob- 
tain firearms,  but  law-breakers  would  Crimi- 
nals do  not  hesitate  to  obtain  firearms 
lUegallv.  Moreover,  they  would  know  that  a 
gun  would  provide  them  with  a  bigger  ad- 
vantage over  a  citizenry  disarmed  by  law. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  sup- 
port the  laws  which  the  people  of  each  State 
have  passed  according  to  their  varying  re- 
quirements. It  is  Just  :is  important,  however, 
for  Congress  to  obev  the  Constitutional  man- 
date that  protects  the  right  i.i  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  again  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
the  great  service  he  is  rendering  our 
counti-y  in  the  lead  he  is  taking  in  try- 
ing to  provide  sound  gun  control  legis- 
lation for  the  Nation. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  his  valuable  contributions  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
various  firearms  bills  have  been  offered 
in  this  Congress  m  the  hope  that  they 
might  solve  the  problem  of  the  misuse  oi 
firearms  in  crime.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the   misuse   of   firearms   in   crime   is   a 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  vi-hich  we  must 
make  efforts  to  solve.  But  before  we  can 
find  a  proper  solution  to  a  problem,  we 
must  know  ;x)mething  about  its  magni- 
tude and  its  character.  Only  then  does 
it  become  pwssible  to  determine  if  pro- 
posed solutions  will  be  not  only  effective, 
but  reasonable  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  not   going  too   far  to  say  that 
proponents  of  restrictive  firearms  legis- 
lation have  gone   out  of  their  way   to 
convince  the  public  that  the  misuse  of 
firearms  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  our 
crime  problem.  Such  is  not  the  case.  We 
now  have  available  a  new  study  which 
explores  in  a  scientific  manner  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms in  crime.  This  study  .shows  that 
firearms  are  only  involved  in  about  3 
percent  of  our  serious  crimes,   and  in 
perhaps  one-half   of    1   percent   of   our 
total   crime   picture.   The   study   shows 
further  that  homemade  zip  guns  and  toy 
guns  are  involved  in  an  appreciable  part 


of  those  crimes  which  are  attributed  to 
firearms  in  crime  statistics.  Also  coiuited 
in  the  figures  on  firearms  crime  are  the 
common  hand-in-thc-pocket  type  hold- 
ups where  the  actual  presence  of  a  fire- 
a'm  is  uiicertaiii. 

No  one  denies  that  crimes  committed 
with  firearms  are  serious.  The  study 
[X)ints  out  that  it  is  important  to  have 
law.^  piohibilinc  the  pos.session  of  fire- 
arms by  convicted  felons,  adjudged  de- 
linqucnt.s.  diut;  addiots.  and  other  unde- 
sirables. But  it  concludes  that  restric- 
tive firearms  legislation  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  firearms  are 
not  involved  in  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  criminal  offen.ses. 

This  study  gives  us  an  accurate  per- 
.spective  as  regards  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms in  crime.  It  can  help  us  to  evaluate 
the  proposed  firearms  legi-slation  now 
before  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
.study  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Misuse  or  Firearms  in  Crime—Extent 

OK  Tin   Problem.  February  26.   lf*€8 

(By  .\lan  S.  Krug*  i 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  need  to  prevent  abuses  in  interstate 
firearms  sales  through  realistic  federal  legis- 
lation h.^s  been  recognized  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing   majority    of    American    sportsmen    ;tnd 
other    law-abiding   firearms    owners    in    the 
United   States.    All    the   major   organizations 
representing    these    interests    iiave   endorsed 
proposals  which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  Other  ^croups  h.ive  proposed  meas- 
ures which  law-abiding  firearms  owners  be- 
lieve are  overly  restrictive  and  ineffective.  It 
is  generally   af^reed   that  enactment  of  any 
new  firearms  legislation  will  be  realized  only 
through  mutual  understanding  between  all 
interested  parties.  However,  positive  action  is 
being  blocked  by  the  anti-gun  faction's  dis- 
semination of  false  and  misleading  statistics 
on  the  subject  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  in 
crime.  Tlie  use  of  such  "doctored"  material 
serves  only  to  alienate  thoee  sportsmen  who 
are  familiar  with   the  facts    By  misleading 
much  of  the  general  public  with  manufac- 
tured   material,    the   anti-gun    faction    con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  constructive  dialogue 
over  firearms  control.  Rather,   it  drives  the 
iwo  positions  farther  apart. 

FACTS    AND    FA  NOT 

One  very  misleading  srtatistlc  that  has 
been  used  in  a  number  of  emotionally 
charged  antifirearm  newspaper  editorials  and 
magazine  articles  is  that,  in  1965.  17.000 
Americans  were  "killed  by  guns."  While  these 
17.000  deaths  were  represented  to  be  murders 
committed  with  firearms,  the  actual  number 
of  criminal  homicides  involving  firearms  In 
that  year  was  5,634.  The  remainder  of  the 
17.000  people  who  were  "killed  by  guns"  died 
through  suicide  (8.9891  (21)  and  firearms 
;iccidents  (2.2001  il8i. 

Another  statistic  of  Mhtlflrearms  wTiters  Is 
♦hat  "750.000  Americans  have  died  since  1900 
by  means  of  firearms."  Here  again,  the  im- 


•Alan  S.  Krtig  has  been  conducting  re- 
search on  the  socio-economics  of  firearms 
since  1958.  Formerly  an  economist  on  the  staff 
of  The  Pennsvlvanla  State  University,  he  Is 
the  author  of  more  than  20  published  tech- 
nical and  semi-technical  papers  In  the  fields 
of  natural  resources  management,  economics, 
and  firearms  legislation.  He  is  presently  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation.  Inc. 
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plication  Is  that  all  of  these  people  were  mvix- 
dered  with  gtins.  However,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, it  is  seen  that  this  figure  too 
includes  deaths  due  to  criminal  homicide, 
firearms  accidents  and  suicide.  This  partic- 
ular statistic  was  originally  manufactured 
by  a  New  York  City  press  agent  to  help  sell 
an  extremist  anti-gun  book.  There  are  no 
reliable  data  available  from  any  private  or 
public  source  to  substantiate  it.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  said  in  reference 
to  the  750,000  "deaths"  that  "This  Bureau 
does  not  have  any  reliable  figures  or  esti- 
mates on  the  total  number  of  Amerlcau.s 
killed  by  firearms  since  1900.  We  began  com- 
piling data  on  this  subject  in  1961,  .  ,  .   (8»." 

Data  on  the  number  of  homicides  in  the 
United  States  involving  firearms  and  ex- 
plosives are  available  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  the  years  1933  to 
1966.  Some  data  are  available  for  the  period 
1910  to  1932,  but  only  for  'Death-registration 
States,"  and  not  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Data  for  homicides  by  tj-pe  of  weapon  used 
are  not  available  for  any  years  prior  to  1910 
(11).  In  no  case  are  the  data  disaggregated 
into  deaths  by  firearms  and  deaths  by  ex- 
plosives. A  second  deficiency  in  the  data  is 
that  the  homicides  are  not  broken  down  into 
criminal  homicides  and  Justifiable  homicides. 

Unfortmuitely,  such  fabricated,  misleading 
.statistics  influence  not  only  the  general  ptlb- 
11c  btit  individuals  who  are  .seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms in  crime.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  testimony  of  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives.  Both  the 
17,000  and  tlie  750,000  figures  were  used  by 
.attorney  General  Clark  (5i,  who  testified 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  H  R.  5384,  the 
House  version  of  Amendment  90  to  S.  1.  the 
current  "Dodd  bill."  He  made  the  amaziflg 
statements  in  regard  to  the  17.000  statistic 
that  "Actually,  we  are  unable  to  make  a 
specific  breakdown  (as  to  those  deaths  which 
were  the  result  of  criminal  activity  and 
those  that  were  due  to  accidents  and  stii- 
clde — ed.l,"  and  "It  may  be  that  most  of 
them  (the  17,000  deaths — ed.)  are  the  result 
of  criminal  acts." 

These  statements  were  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  criminal  liomi- 
cides  Involving  firearms  in  1965  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  which  Attorney  General  Clark  heads 
i24t  Both  the  number  of  accidental  deaths 
and  suicides  involving  firearms  were  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  In  1965,  criminal  homicides  involv- 
ing firearms  totaled  5,634  (24i.  hardly  "most 
of  them." 

When  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  the  750.000 
figure,  the  attorney  general  said  'I  would 
assume  that  accidental  death  would  be 
among  the  highest,"  (5,  page  255).  Actually, 
the  number  of  accidental  deaths  bv  firearm 


is  the  lowest  of  the  three  categories  of  fire- 
arms deaths  as  mentioned  above  for  each  of 
the  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

Thus.  It  cm  t)e  .seen  that  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  statistics  that  have  -popijed  up"  In  some 
popular  article  to  be  taken  for  scientific  tact, 
when  in  trtith  they  constitute  little  more 
than  "go.ssip  ■  .Such  situations  as  this  repre- 
sent a  real  threat  to  any  attempt  to  present 
the  problem  of  the  mlsvise  of  firearms  in  u 
scientific  light.  The  result  can  only  be  con- 
fusion, lonsternation  ,inci  resentment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  judge 
proposed  firearms  legislation. 

riRE.ARM     HOMICIDE     19  10    67 

Prom  1910  until  the  present  time,  the  fire- 
arm ho.'iikule  rate  In  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  derulecily  downward  trend.  This  is 
depicted  in  the  graph  of  Figure  1  |  Not 
printed  in  the  Record  I,  wlilch  is  a  time  series 
of  the  national  firearm  homicide  rate.'  The 
Trend  line.-  which  was  fitted  to  the  date  of 
the  time  series  hy  the  method  of  least 
squares,  indicates  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  in  homi- 
cides has  been  decreasing,  not  increasing, 
over  the  entire  period  for  which  data  are 
available 

During  this  57-year  period  in  which  the 
firearms  liomu-lde  rate  has  shown  this  down- 
w.ird  trend,  the  extent  of  firearms  ownership 
in  the  United  ,Stntes  has  trended  upward.' 
These  data  .re  not  at  all  consistent  with  a 
contention  that  firearms  are  a  causative  fac- 
tor in  liomicldes,  but  rather  tend  to  refute 
sucli  a  view.  Nor  do  the  data  suggest  that 
the  problem  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  in 
homicide  is  a.  new  one  which  has  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  sociological  horizon.  Per- 
liaps  the  increasingly  efficient  communica- 
tions media  of  today  are  partly  responsible 
lor  much  of  the  public  having  this  impres- 
sion. While  efforts  must  be  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  in  crime, 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  its  present 
stattis  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  entire 


Series  of  successive  observations  of  the 
same  phenomenon  over  a  period  of  time  are 
called  time  series.  In  this  case,  the  phenom- 
enon IS  the  annual  firearm  homicide  rate  in 
the  United  States. 

•  Tlie  secular  trend  is  that  characteristic 
of  a  time  .series  which  extends  consistently 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  time  under 
consideration,  and  is  represented  by  the 
trend  line. 

For  a  simplified  explanation  of  the 
■  method  of  least  .squares."  used  for  deter- 
mining the  trend  line,  see  Introduction  to 
P'-Qbabilitp  and  Statistics  ( 1 )  or  Introduction 
to  Statistical  Analysis  (7). 

■  .At  the  end  of  1966.  it  is  estimated  that 
between  40  and  50  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  owned  some  200  million  fire- 
arms of  all  types.  For  a  treatise  on  the  socio- 
economics of  firearms  in  the  United  States, 
see  The  Socio-economic  Impact  of  Firarms 
m  the  Field  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re-' 
.sources  Management   (17). 


period  for  which  data  are  available.  Onl\ 
then  can  the  problem  be  seen  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  subjected  to  meanlns^ful 
analysis. 

FIREARMS    IN    CRIME:      lS6fi 

Firearms  were  misused  in  3  4  percent  .,; 
the  3.243.370  serious  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  in  1966."  Table 
1  shows  the  relationship  of  firearms  to  o'her 
weapons  used  in  the  commission  of  serious 
crimes  in  that  year. 

Unfortvinately.  data  breaking  down  tii..-; 
3.4  per  cent  into  (1)  gangster  weapons  ;,-, 
classified  under  the  National  Firearms  .^i  i 
of  1934,  (2)  "zip  guns,"  (3)  toy  guns  (4i 
alleged  guns.  (5)  pistols  and  revolvers  and 
l6l  rifles  and  shotguns  are  not  available  i  lOi 
Therefore,  Just  what  the  role  of  each  is  in 
the  total  picture  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  :i. 
crime  can  only  be  estimated  It  is  possible 
to  say  that  the  percentage  of  serious  crimes 
in  which  non-gangster  type  firearms  are  in- 
volved is  less  than  the  3  4  per  cent  figure,  and 
that  handguns,  including  zip  guns,  are  the 
most    frequently    misused    type    of    firearm 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  in  1966.  pis- 
tols and  revolvers,  including  zip  guns,  were 
involved  In  72.7  per  cent  of  all  firearm  homi- 
cides, rifles  in  11.4  per  cent,  and  shotguns 
in  15.9  per  cent  i6).~  The  latter  two  cate- 
gories, of  course.  Include  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  gangster-type  weapons,  i.e.  "sawed -off  ' 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  machine  guns. 
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■  Total  .=  erious  crime  as  defined  by  the  FRI 
in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  is  ( 1  i  murder 
and  non-negligent  manslaughter;  (2i  forci- 
ble rape;  (3)  robbery;  i4)  aggravated  assault: 
1 5)  burglary;  (6)  larceny  ($50  and  oven: 
and  i7(  auto  tlieft  (23.  page  4).  Murder  ;inil 
non-negligent  manslaughter,  aggravated  .is- 
sault  and  robbery  are  the  three  specific  crime 
categories  in  which  firearms  are  sometimes 
misused. 

'FBI  crime  data  for  1966  are  the  latest 
available  (23). 

■  If.  for  example,  a  man  holds  up  a  store  by 
keeping  his  liand  in  his  coat  pocket  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  he  lias  a  gun.  the  rob- 
bery will  be  recorded  as  involving  a  firearm. 
even  if  no  gun  is  ever  actually  seen  by  any 
of  the  persons  involved  in  the  holdup.  The 
number  of  such  cases  is  :ipparently  signifi- 
cant. In  1966,  10.1  per  cent  of  all  robberies  in 
New  York  City  which  Involved  firearms  were 
committed  with  toy  or  alleged  guns.  By  com- 
parison, rifles,  shotguns  and  machine  guns 
were  involved  in  only  2.3  per  cent  1 13  i . 

-Although  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  erroneously  reported  ■flrearnxs  used 
to  commit  more  than  6.500  murders"  In  1966 
(23.  page  1).  firearms  were  involved  in  6.476 
criminal  liomicldes.  or  59.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  committed  i23.  page  107  i.  This 
59.3  per  cent  figure  was  incorrectly  rounded 
to  60  per  cent  (23.  page  6i,  The  error  was 
apparently  the  result  of  u  .=econd  incorrectly 
rounded  figure  of  44  per  cent  for  the  per  cent 
of  murders  committed  with  handguns  (23, 
page  7).  The  latter  was  actually  43.1  and 
should  have  been  rounded  to  43. 


TABLt  1.-  RELATIONSHIP  OF  FIREARMS  i  TO  OTHER  WEAPONS  USED  IN  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SERIOUS  CRIMES,  1966 


PfrcenI  dI 

weapons  (.bed 


Total  Cf(nies 
corn  III  (tied 


Crimes  id 

.vhich  fire- 
.irnts  were 


Hotnicide.- 

firearms..   .  . 

Knives  or  cutting  instrurneiits 

Personal  v/eapon  (hands,  leet.  etc.). 

Blunt  objects 

Miscellaneous. 
Aggravated  assault 

Knives  or  cutting  instruments 

Blunt  objects  .  .  .  

Personal  weapon  (hands,  teet,  etc,).. 

Firearms 


59.3 
22.3 
9.4 

5.4 
3.6 

33.6" 
22.3 

25.3 
18,3 


10.920 


6.476 


Cr.mes  in 
Percent  ot        Total  crrmes        .vh'Ch  ttre- 
iveapons  used       commrtted  arn^:  v.ere 

used 


231,800 


43.578 


Robbery  

Armed  with— 

Firearms       38.9 

Other  weapons 19.4 

Strong  arm  (muggings). 41.7 

Forcible  rape.    .         ...  ,.  

Burglary  _   

Larceny  (J50  and  Over)  .  _. 

Autotheft  

Total _..         13,4 


153,420    

59.680 

1.370,300 

894.600     

557,000    

3.243.370  119,734 


I  Fireat.Tis  including  the  so-called  gangitei  weapons  as  so  ciassihed  under  the  r;alional  Fue- 
ifms  Act  of  1934,  zip  guns,  tay  guns,  alleged  guns  ;  litols  and  revolvers,  and  nfles  and  shotguns 


Source.  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1966.  pp. 
Ihe  director  ot  the  FBI. 


4.  9.  is,  and  107  and  supplemental  letter  from 


According  to  Prosecuting  Attorney  William 
I  Cahalan's  testlmonv  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quencv  in  Julv  of  1967,  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment statistics  indicate  that  95  per  cent 
,,f  all  gun  armed  robberies  in  that  city  are 
with  handguns  i4i  In  all  probability,  this 
figure  is  similar  to  thoee  encountered  in 
i.rher  cities,  as  by  and  large  holdups  are  com- 
■nltted  with  concealable  weapons 

FBI  .aid  New  York  City  Police  Department 
statistics  show  that  there  were  23,539  rob- 
beries in  the  citv  of  New  York  in  1966.  Hand- 
-nins  were  u.sed  in  23.4  per  cent  of  these  rob- 
beries .md  rlfies.  shotguns  and  machine  guns 
in  0  6  per  cent.  Of  the  tc>tal  number  of  rob- 
beries committed  with  all  types  (rf  firearms, 
those  committed  with  rifles,  shotguns  and 
machine  guns  constituted  2.3  per  cent,  less 
:han  the  five  per  cent  figure  reported  for 
Detroit  (131 , 

These  data  indicate  that  of  all  the  serious 
crimes  which  occurred  in  the  United  States 
in  1966,  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
1 0  005 )  involved  rifles  and  shotguns. 

In  addition  to  the  3.243,370  serious  crimes 
known  to  have  been  committed  in  1966,  there 
were  nearlv  six  million  arrests  '•  for  assaults, 
pmbez7lement  and  fraud,  forgery  and  coun- 
terfeiting, arson,  violation  of  narcotic  drug 
laws,  vandalism,  vice  and  other  crimes  ex- 
cluding traffic  violations  (23,  page  114).  With 
the  number  of  such  crimes  amounting  to 
more  than  four  times  the  number  of  arrests 
made  (23.  page  102),  the  total  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  In 
1966  was  apparently  no  less  than  a  stagger- 
ing 31  million  (excluding  traffic  of- 
fenses i.'  Thus,  serious  crimes  committed 
with  firearms  of  all  types  constituted  no 
more  than  35  100  of  one  per  cent  (0.0035)  of 
all  the  crime  in  the  United  States  in  1966. 
Such  crimes  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
ijuns  were  probably  no  more  than  5  100  of 
one  percent  (0.0005)  of  the  total! 

CONCLVSION 

In  19G6,  there  were  3,243,370  serious  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  States.  Firearms  of 
all  tvpes,  including  zip  guns,  gangster 
weapons,  and  alleged  guns,  were  Involved  In 
109.734,  or  3.4':  of  the.se  serious  crimes. 
Rifles  and  shotguns  were  Involved  In  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  (0.005). 

The  grand  total  of  all  crime,  excluding 
traffic  offenses.  In  the  United  States  in  1966 
was  apparently  in  excess  of  31  million.  Seri- 
ous crimes  Involving  firearms  constituted 
about  35  100  of  one  per  cent  (0  0035)  of  this 
total.  Such  crimes  Involving  rifles  and  shot- 
nuns  accounted  for  approximately  5  100  of 
:)ne  per  cent  (0.00051 . 

What  this  means  in  practical  terms  is  that 
If  firearms  were  to  be  completely  eliminated 
from  .society,  (granted,  an  impossibility)  and 
no  criminal  substituted  any  other  type  weap- 
on  for  a   firearm,   the  United  States  would 


•Arrests,  not  crimes  known  to  have  been 
committed.  The  total  number  of  crimes 
committed  has  not  been  reported,  and  must 
be  imputed  from  the  arrest  figures.  In  1966, 
the  FBI  received  reports  of  4,144.445  arrests 
for  such  crimes  from  4.042  aeencies  repre- 
senting a  population  of  137.986.000.  For  the 
entire  population  of  195.857.000.  a  total  arrest 
figure  of  5.880.967  can  be  imputed 

"Th"  percent  of  offenses  cleared  by  ar- 
rests in  1966  was  24,3  for  serious  crimes, 
and  21  1  for  other  crimes,  excluding  traffic 
offenses.  A  clearance  of  21. K:  for  27.871.800 
crimes  would  account  for  5.880.967  arrests  as 
noted  above.  With  3,243,370  serious  crimes 
having  been  committed,  the  grand  total  for 
all  crimes,  excluding  traffic  offenses,  would 
be  31.115,170.  This,  of  course,  does  not  ac- 
count lor  anv  unreported  crime. 

Crime  reports  measure  the  number  of 
crimes,  not  the  number  of  criminals.  The 
number  of  criminals  is  substantially  less 
than  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 


still  have  966'  of  its  serious  crime,  and 
49  6'  of  its  total  crime  If  all  rifles  and  shot- 
guns were  to  be  eliminated  Irom  society,  .ind 
no  criminal  substituted  any  other  type  of 
weapon  for  them,  the  United  St.ites  would 
still  have  at  least  99.5':  of  its  .serious  cnme 
and  at  least  999  :  of  all  of  its  crime  The 
fact  that  (  rlminals  do  substitute  other  weap- 
ons lor  rommerciallv-manufactured  firearms 
IS  obvious,  and  h.(s  been  well  documented  (2. 
15  19  'H)  25  27).  For  example,  the  use  ol 
homemade  zip  guns  exceeded  the  misuse  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  m  murders,  robberies  and 
iissaults  in  New  York  state  in  1966   il2>    ■ 

Measuring  the  extent  of  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms in  crime  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
evaluating  the  possible  effect  which  firearms 
legislation  might  be  expected  to  have  rm  the 
crime  rate  Data  presented  m  this  study  show 
that  crimes  involving  the  misuse  of  firearms 
account  for  a  minimal  part  of  the  total  cnme 
picture  Firearms  legislation  would  be  cor- 
Tespondlnglv   limited   in   its  effectiveness 

Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the  avail- 
abilitv  of  firearms  is  not  a  causative,  but  only 
an  incidental,  factor  in  the  34':  of  lot.U 
serious  crimes  in  which  firearms  of  all  types 
are  involved  (14.  25.  27 1.  Studies  have  al.so 
shown  that  there  is  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  in  crime  rates  between  those 
states  having  firearms  licensing  laws  and 
those  which  do  not    (15.  26). 

It  is  axiomatic  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
Laws  prohibiting  convicted  felons,  adjudeed 
delinquents,  mental  incompetents,  drug  ad- 
dicts adjudged  habitual  drunkards  and  fugi- 
tives from  Justice  from  purchasing  or  pos- 
sessing firearms  ( 16) .  But  many  of  those  who 
espouse  firearms  legislation  as  a  moans  ot 
reducing  crime  rates  In  the  United  States  are 
doing  the  public  a  disservice  by  leadiiig  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  such  legislation  will  suc- 
cessfullv  solve  the  crime  problem,  or  for  that 
matter.even  a  significant  part  of  it.  w-hen  the 
facts  dictate  that  It  will  not  Misleading  the 
nubile  in  this  wav  tends  to  reduce  the  pubhc  s 
justifiable  concern  over  our  alarming  crime 
rate  and  delavs  positive  action  aimed  at  the 
real  causes  of"  crime,  which,  as  many  studies 
have    shown,    are    socio-economic    in    nature 

(  3    24    D<1G6  VII 1  . 

With  40  to  50  million  Americans  owning 
firearms  for  lawful  purposes,  the  burden 
.should  be  on  those  advocating  re.stnctive 
firearms  legislation  to  show  that  the  legisla- 
tion they  propose  is  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  crime  and  reducing  crime  rates, 
^oof  in  the  wav  of  scientific  evldence^dulj 
treated  bv  proper  statistical  methods,  should 
be  required.  Emotional  arguments  based  on 
personal  opinion  or  political  expediency- 
should  be  rejected.  Benefits,  if  any.  to  be 
Gained  from  firearms  legislation  should  be 
judged  both  in  terms  of  the  financial  cost  to 
the  communltv  and  in  terms  of  the  subse- 
quent loss  fif  personal  freedom  and  individ- 
ual civil  rights. 
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Appbnjix  Table  1  —Firearms  hcmicnte     aWfi 

in  the  UnitPd  States.  1010-68  '• 
Year:  Rate 

1910    2  a 

1911    3   12 

1912    3.2 

1913    3    6 

1914    3.9 

1915    3   6 

"375 


Average 


1916  -. 

1917  -. 

1918  -. 

1919  .. 

1920  -. 


4.  0 

4.  6 

4.4 

5.  1 

4   8 

Average  4.6 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Average 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


5.  9 

5.  8 
5.6 
5.8 
5  8 

~J.8 

5.  6 
5.9 
5.  5 
6.0 


Average 


5.8 


1931    .  ._  -^^ 

1932    _„  6.1 

1933    6.3 

1934    6.1 

1935    5.1 

Average   ..'gTo 

1936   _  _~^^ 

1937    44 

1938    .  _  -_   '    3  9 

1939    l.l^l[[  3.7 

1940   3.5 

Average  "4^0 

1941  

1942  

1943  

1944  

1945    . 


3.4 

3.  1 

2.5 

2.5 

2.9 

Average  ~2."9 

^375 

3.4 

3.3 

2.8 

2.8 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Average 


3.2 


Appendix  Table  1. — Firearms  liomicide  rates 
in  the  United  States:  1910-66' — Con. 

Year:  ■«<'*« 

ig^l    2.5 

1952    2.7 

1953    2.5 

1954    2.5 

1955    2.3 

Average   2.  5 

1J56   "2;^ 

1957    - 2.3 

1958 — 2.4 

1959    2.5 

1960    2.6 

Average    2.4 

1961    2.  5 

1962    2.4 

1963  -  — 2.5 

Ui64    2.  S 

1965    2.9 

Average  2.  6 

1J66    -^373 

Daui  for  1910  32  are  for  ■Death-reglstra- 
lion  Stites"  only;  d.ita  for  1933-66  are  for 
the  entire  United  States  1 11 1 . 

Source.  Public  Health  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment 01  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
il:)10-60);  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
US.  DeparUr.eut  of  Justice  1  1961-66). 

THE  LECmM.\TE   NEED  AND  USE  OP  FIBEAnMS   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES    TODAY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
in  all  tlie  hue  and  cry  over  the  criminal 
mi.suse  of  firearms  in  America  these  days, 
some  people,  by  design  or  accident,  are 
mounting  a  massive  campaign  which  im- 
ply.s  that  there  is  no  lonjier  any  need  for 
firearms  in  a  modern,  civilized  society. 
These  persons,  no  doubt,  are  motivated 
by  an  inherent  fear  of  violence,  par- 
ticularly that  involving  shot  and  shell, 
and  their  ideals  of  a  peaceful  Utopia  un- 
doubtedly are  sincere.  But  in  their  zeal, 
they  seem  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
only  legitimate  need  for  or  use  of  fire- 
arms in  our  society  should  be  reserved 
for  the  police  and  the  Nation's  military 
forces.  All  other  uses,  in  their  professed 
opinion,  are  suspect,  dangerous,  and  un- 
necessary to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Such  thinking,  unfortunately,  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic,  impractical,  and 
wishful.  For  there  are,  whether  or  not 
they  can  believe  it,  many  entirely  legiti- 
mate uses  for  firearms  in  our  society — 
uses  which  are  completely  honorable  and 
necessary  to  our  survival  in  a  troubled 
world. 

Hiuiting,  for  example,  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  America's  finest 
traditions.  Approximately  17  percent  of 
all  adult  Americans  participate  in  the 
sport  of  hunting.  In  1964  the  number  of 
Americans  taking  to  our  fields  and  forests 
in  quest  of  game  and  healthy  outdoor 
sport  approached  the  20  million  mark. 
In  rural  areas.  28  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion participates  in  the  sport  of  hunting: 
in  cities,  10  percent — and  there  is  every 
indication  tiiat  more  of  our  city  dwellers 
would  like  to  enjoy  this  sport  if  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Projections  for 
the  future  indicate  that,  between  now 
and  1975,  there  will  be  a  30-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  individual  hunt- 
ers; between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
there  will  be  an  83-percent  increase. 

Firearms  are  also  used  extensively,  and 
legitimately,  in  target  sh(X)ting.  Although 


exact  figures  on  the  total  number  of 
target  shooters  in  the  United  States  have 
not  been  completely  compiled,  some 
150,000  of  the  National  Rifle  Association's 
950,000  members  in  1967  held  classifica- 
tion cards  for  competitive  shooting. 
These  shooters  participated  in  more  than 
2,200  registered  and  approved  tomna- 
ments.  In  that  same  year,  more  than 
400,000  men,  women,  and  children  par- 
ticipated in  NRA  marksmanship  quali- 
fication courses;  and  since  1926  more 
than  6  million  Americans  have  been 
qualified  by  this  organization,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  the  shotgun  sports,  more  than 
23,000  persons  are  represented  by  the 
National  Trapshooting  Association,  and 
another  12,000  persons  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Skeetshooting  Association.  Reli- 
able estimates,  however,  place  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  regularly  compete  in 
these  fine  sports  at  over  100,000  trap- 
shooters  and  more  than  200,000  skeet- 
shooters. 

Millions  of  other  persons  enjoy  shoot- 
ing in  activities  which  range  from  turkey 
shoots  to  plinking  at  tin  cans.  Collect- 
ing firearms  of  historic  value  is  another 
form  of  ownership  and  use  which  attracts 
•ncreasing  numbers  of  our  citizens.  Many 
of  these  persons  belong  to  one  of  more 
than  75  gun  collectors'  associations; 
thousands  more  enjoy  this  interesting 
hobby  on  a  personal,  unorganized  basis. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  legitimate 
use  of  and  need  for  private  ownership  of 
firearms  in  the  United  States  today.  This 
is  the  right  to  protect  one's  life,  family, 
home,  or  business.  Millions  of  guns  are 
kept  by  homeowners  as  protection  from 
criminals:  millions  of  firearms  are  also 
legitimately  kept  in  banks,  business  of- 
fices, stores,  and  other  places  of  business 
for  tile  same  reason.  Despite  the  wishful 
thinking  of  some  naive  "do-g(K)ders," 
there  is  today,  and  always  will  be,  a  need 
for  American  citizens  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  midnight  prowler,  the 
rapist,  and  the  mentally  deranged  crim- 
inal who  will  not  wait  for  the  police  to 
arrive  before  he  commits  mayhem  or 
murder.  It  is  completely  unrealistic  and 
impractical  for  us  to  believe  that  we  can 
create  a  police  force  large  enough  or  effi- 
cient enough  so  that  every  home  and 
every  place  of  business  in  America  could 
be  constantly  patrolled.  Certainly,  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  defend  their 
lives  and  property  must  be  recognized, 
for  without  this  privilege  our  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

In  all,  there  are  at  least  200  million 
firearms  in  private  ownership  in  the 
United  States — firearms  that  are  owned 
and  used  in  a  variety  of  legitimate  ways 
by  decent,  law-abiding  persons.  It  is  pat- 
ently unfair  and  untrue  to  classify  these 
citizens  in  the  same  category  as  criminals 
or  others  who  accidentally  or  intention- 
ally misuse  firearms  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  own  and  use  firearms  do  so 
safely,  legally,  and  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ing a  healthy,  beneficial  sport. 

Through  the  sporting  use  of  firearms 
in  hunting  or  competitive  shooting,  this 
Nation  has  maintained  a  tradition  that 
since  its  inception  in  Revolutionary  War 
days  has  carried  the  country  through  ev- 
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ery  test  of  its  strength  and  valor  in  every 
armed  conflict  which  we  have  fought 
throughout  our  history.  It  would  be  a 
dark  day,  indeed,  if  these  legitimate  uses 
of  firearms  should  ever  be  denied  the 
American  people. 

Most  of  us  arc  interested  in  improv- 
ing existing  law  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  firearms.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
.sions  on  the  Senate  floor  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  proponents  of  different 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  are  sep- 
arated more  by  emotional  claims  about 
tiie  i-elatlon  between  commerce  in  flre- 
aims  and  crime  than  by  the  actual  dif- 
•■erences  in  the  various  pending  bills.  As 
hu'  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee made  clear  some  time  ago,  that 
committee  will  have  to  be  sati-sfltd  as  to 
the  methods  and  justification  of  any  new 
retrulations  of  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  mail  or- 
der sales  should  be  further  regulated  to 
discourage  anonymous  buying  by  poten- 
tial troublemakers.  It  is  equally  obvious 
tiiat  gangster-tyi^e  weapons  and  odd 
pieces  of  military  ordnance  not  usable 
uir  sporting  purposes  should  not.  be  com- 
mercially available  to  tlie  iieiici  al  public. 
The  bills  diligently  worked  out  over  the 
la.'^t  several  years  by  Senator  Hruska  ac- 
complishes these  objectives.  Senator 
Hruskas  bill  appears  to  have  .success- 
tullv  zeroed  in  on  the  target  without  be- 
coming a  catchall  for  additional  restric- 
tions v.-lach  are  hard  to  explain  and 
lustify  and  which  have  generated  un- 
necessary oppositions  and  the  recent 
.stalemate. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  sober  review 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, its  amended  S.  1  would  give 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y  to  embargo  imports  in  his  discretion. 
Whether  or  not  intended,  this  invites 
discrimination,  without  regard  to  either 
the  sportsman's  or  the  criminal's  choice 
of  firearms,  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic origin,  between  manufacture  for  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  specifications.  If 
the  Federal  Grovemment  is  going  to  tell 
Americans  what  they  can  and  cannot 
buy,  there  must  be  a  solid  justification. 
If  certain  types  of  firearms  are  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  criminal  use,  rather 
than  sporting  use,  then  they  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  removed  from  com- 
merce. There  is  no  need  for  a  double 
standard  applicable  to  firearms  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  origin. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  confine  this 
legislation  to  justifiable  regulations  of 
commerce  has  its  coimterpart  in  the 
other  House,  where  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  understood  to  have  eliminated 
the  import  section  and  appears  to  be 
progressing  toward  a  more  effective  and 
realistic  bill  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Senator  Hruska. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  administration  ap- 
proach to  firearms  controls,  as  mani- 
fested in  S.  1  with  amendment  No.  90,  the 
Dodd  bill,  and  the  Hruska  approach  as 
set  forth  in  S.  1853.  are  differences  not 
only  of  degree  but  also  of  substance.  The 
philosophy  and  orientation  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  is  one  of  restriction  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  ac- 


quire, possess  and  use  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate purposes.  Proposed  controls  of  S.  1 
are  both  direct  and  indirect  and  reflect 
an  approach  alien  to  the  American 
ethos. 

Veritable  mountains  of  testimony  have 
been  presented  both  for  and  against  the 
administration  proposal  to  regulate  flrc- 
arms  in  commerce.  But.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  the  oral  and 
written  presentations  to  justify  a  policy 
of  prohibition— the  kind  of-  policy  ex- 
enipiifled  clearly  and  directly  in  S.  1. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  by  the 
proponents  of  the  administration  meas- 
ure that  the  American  public  wants  tiiis 
kind  of  bill;  that  not  only  public  officials 
of  various  kinds  but  also  the  private  citi- 
zen throughout  the  United  States  have 
raised   their   voices  loudly   and   unmis- 
takably for  highly   restrictive  controls. 
If  this  be  true,  then  I  am  unaware  of 
this  clamor.  I  say  this  both  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  august  body  of  lawmakers  and 
as  a  private  citizen.  In  fact,  everything 
tiiat  I  have  seen,  heard  and  experienced 
has    convinced    me    that,    rather    than 
urging  the  passage  of  the  administration 
gun  bill,  a  highly  significant  portion  of 
the  electorate  has  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  ."^uch  a  measure.  Why  is  this?  The 
reason  is  that  S.  1  is  virtually  all-inclu- 
sive and  susceptible  to  arbitrary  action. 
There  is  a   proposal,  Mr.  Ciiairman. 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  for  proper 
Federal  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
noninfringement  of  the  regulatory  rights 
of   the  States,   on   the  other.  Thi.s  bill 
would  not  only  maintain  in  proper  per- 
spective and  balance  the  Federal-State 
fields  of  operation  but  also  by  implication 
recognize  the  basic  right  of   the  indi- 
vidual to  acquire,  fxjssess  and  use  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes,  free  from 
unnecessary    and    undesirable    bureau- 
cratic   interference.    S.     1853.    by    Mr. 
Hruska.  of  Nebraska,  is  this  proposal; 
and  I  commend  it  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

S.  1853  would  apply  only  to  handguns— 
the  firearm  used  in  over  70  percent  of 
armed  crime— and  v.-ould  provide  a 
certified  statement  system  for  the  ship- 
ment or  receipt  by  a  private  person  of  a 
handgun  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
bill  regulates:  it  does  not  prohibit.  It  con- 
trols with  temperance,  soundness  and 
reasonableness  an  area  which  is  recog- 
nized by  all  in  need  of  additional 
regulation 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  1853  AND  S.  1854. 
BILLS  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  FIREARMS  AND 
CERTAIN    OTHER   DESTRUCTIVE   DEVICES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without  dis- 
pute, the  greatest  domestic  problem  now- 
confronting  this  country  is  a  soaring 
crime  rate.  Responsible  citizens  now  rec- 
ognize that  the  crime  problem  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  immedi- 
ate action  is  required  to  control  or  pre- 
vent behavior  that  threatens  the  public 
order  and  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  President,  consider  if  you  will,  that 
in  1967  there  was  a  forcible  rape  every 
23  minutes,  a  robbery  every  4 '2  minutes, 
an  assault  every  2>2  minutes,  a  car  theft 
every  minute,  and  a  burglary  every  27 
seconds.  The  resulting  monetarj'  loss  is 
authoritatively  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$27  billion.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of 
adequately  measuring  the  pain,  misery, 


fear,  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime. 

The  problem  and  its  complexity  in  our 
modem  industrial-technological  society 
are  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  and  efficient  action  now 
to  afford  adequate  protection  for  our 
lives  and  property.  With  this  in  mind, 
careful  consideration  is  being  t;ivcn  by 
the  Congress  to  .several  bills  now  under 
consideration  to  accomplish  through 
legislation  increased  Federal  assistance 
in  such  critical  area.>  as  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse,  police  organization,  judi- 
cial administration.  State  detention  and 
correctional  agencies,  organized  crime, 
rcstarch  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  crime,  and  firearms  control. 

It  is  to  this  final  topic,  firearms  con- 
trol, which  has  generated  much  debate 
and  emotion,  that  I  direct  my  remarks. 

During  recent  years,  the  inci easing 
crime  rate,  the  a,-,sassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  rioting  in  our  cities  have 
caused  the  Congress  to  take  another  look 
at  the  possession  and  use  of  fireanns  to 
determine  if  increased  regulation  would 
be  in  the  national  interest.  The  legisla- 
tion which  has  thus  far  been  jiroposed 
has  fallen  generally  into  two  categories: 
First  the  greatly  restrictive  type  of  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  1.  as  reported  to  the 
Judiciarv  Committee— amendment  No. 
90— and  H.R.  5384;  and,  second,  the  more 
moderate  bills  which  hav.-  been  intro- 
duced by  several  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  S.  1853  and  S. 
1854  introduced  by  Senator  Hruska. 

S  1  as  amended  and  H.R.  5384  pro- 
vide express  restrictions  on  the  shipment 
of  any  firearms,  including  .shotguns  and 
rifles,"  in  interstate  commerce.  They  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  mail-order  sale,  ex- 
cept between  federally  liccn.'cd  dealers, 
of  all  firearms  including  handguns,  .shot- 
"uns  and  rifles,  and  militaiT  surplus 
weapons.  They  prohibit  the  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  handguns  to  nonresi- 
dents Also,  the  bills  contain  elaborate 
licensing  procedures  and  increased  fees 
for  firearms  dealers,  manufacturers  and 

importers.  o     ,o<;7 

Senator  Hruska's  measure.  S.  185J. 
provides  for  an  aflidaMt  procedure  for 
mailorder  and  nonresident  over-the- 
counter  .sales  of  handguns,  because  it  is 
felt  tnat  handguns  are  the  principal  tools 
of  criminals.  Included  in  the  bill  is  an 
ab.solute  prohibition  on  the  .sale  of  such 
guns  to  those  under  21  years.  The  Hru.ska 
bill  does  not.  however,  impose  Federal 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns so  long  as  such  sales  are  not  in 
violation  of  State  law. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  and  of  available  crime  statis- 
tics and  after  weighing  the  utility  of  the 
proposed  controls  against  the  threatened 
infringement  upon  individual  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  comprehensive  Federal 
controls  on  the  availability  of  all  fire- 
arms is  unwarranted  and  unnecessap.'. 
I  therefore  support  the  less  restrictive 
pro\1sions  of  S.  1853. 

As  I  see  it.  apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional question,  there  are  two  policy  con- 
.siderations  which  must  be  balanced  in 
the  studv  of  any  firearms  legislation,  and 
they  are:  First,  the  problem  ot  increas- 
ing'crime  in  our  country,  and  how  it  will 
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be  affected  by  legislation  restricting  the 
purchase  of  firearms:  and,  second,  the 
lawful  use  and  enjoyment  of  firearms  by 
the  40  million  citizens  who  own  them, 
and  the  effect  such  legislation  would 
have  on  such  lawful  use  of  firearms  as 
recreational  shooting,  including  hunt- 
ing, and  personal  protection. 

I  strongly  believe  that  firearms  should 
be  kept  from  those  who  would  misuse 
them;  however,  we  have  a  recent  exam- 
ple of  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
break  the  law:  A  substantial  number  of 
guns  that  were  used  during  the  riots 
which  have  swept  our  large  cities  were 
stolen,  not  purchased,  from  local  sport- 
ing goods  stores  and  pawnshops. 

If  I  felt  that  extreme  legislation  such 
as  S.  1,  as  amended,  and  H.R.  5384  would 
prevent  the  commission  of  serious  crimes, 
I  would  have  to  support  it :  but  common- 
sense  tells  us  that  a  criminal  who  sets 
out  to  commit  a  serious  assault  will  not 
be  deterred  by  a  law  which  says  he  can- 
not have  a  gun  in  his  possession.  The 
fact  is  that  guns  are  used  in  only  a  small 
percentage  of  serious  crimes.  A  Federal 
Bureau  qf  .  Investigation  survey  shows 
that  in  1366  only  3.4  percent  of  the 
3.243,000  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  were  committed  with  fire- 
arms. These  F^I  figures  show  that  guns 
of  all  types  were  used  in  only  19  percent 
of  aggravated  assaults,  while  knives  and 
razors  were  used  in  approximately  34 
percent  of  the  total,  blunt  instruments 
accounted  for  22  percent,  and  miscella- 
neous and  personal  weapons  completed 
the  total.  Also,  a  report  by  a  Wisconsin 
State  agency  indicates  that  the  murder 
rate  in  those  States  that  regulate  fire- 
arms is  no  lower  than  the  rate  in  those 
States  that  have  no  such  regulation.  And 
so  it  seems  that  the  regulation  of  fire- 
arms could  solve  only  a  small  part  of  the 
crime  problem. 

I  must  concede,  however,  that  even 
though  guns  are  used  in  a  small  percent- 
age of  serious  crimes,  the  argument  for 
gun  legislation  would  be  meritorious  if 
gun  legislation  would,  in  fact,  keep  guns 
from  criminals  and  save  lives.  While  I 
feel  that  hardened  criminals  and  poten- 
tial criminals  with  no  records  would  still 
be  able  to  obtain  a  large  percentage  of 
their  firearms  needs  no  matter  how- 
stringent  our  legislation  might  be.  I  have 
decided  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  legislation  designed  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  handgims  are  significant  enough 
to  warrant  the  expense,  the  restriction 
and  the  interference  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  ^ch  legislation  upon  the  law- 
ful users  of  these  firearms.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  handguns  are  the  principal 
tools  of  criminals.  For  example,  during 
1966.  60  percent  of  the  willful  killings 
in  the  United  States  were  committed 
with  firearms  and  70  percent  of  these  gun 
murders  resulted  from  handguns.  Of  the 
19  percent  of  aggravated  assaults  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  paragraph 
which  were  committed  with  firearms,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  the  FBI  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  these  were  committed 
with  handguns.  Additionally,  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  armed  robberies 
are  committed  with  handguns.  And  so 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  firearms  prob- 
lem is  primarily  reduced  to  one  of  ade- 


quately controlling  the  misuse  of  hand- 
guns. 

It  al.so  appears  quite  logical  to  me 
that  rifles  and  shotguns  belong  in  a  sep- 
arate category,  exempt  from  the  controls 
placed  on  handguns.  The  handgun,  be- 
cause of  its  physical  characteristics,  its 
easy  concealability.  is  the  weapon  most 
often  utilized  by  the  criminal  element. 
On  the  other  hand,  rifles  and  shotguns, 
both  by  custom  and  heritage,  are  the 
fireaiTns  of  the  sportsman.  Subjecting 
both  categories  of  firearms  to  the  same 
requirement  seems  no  more  logical  to 
me  than  placing  identical  controls  on 
ships  and  automobiles. 

For  this  reason,  and  with  the  firm  re- 
solve that  the  substantial  segment  of  our 
society  that  lives  in  rural  arid  semirural 
areas  should  not  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  firearms  for  recreational 
use  or  personal  protection,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  exorbitant  taxes  and  extra  costs 
connected  with  such  purchases,  I  favor 
S.  1853  which  exempts  rifies  and  shot- 
guns from  the  affidavit  and  notification 
requirement  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
mail-order  and  nonresident  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns. 

Mr,  President.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  foi-ward-looking,  positive 
program  embodied  in  S.  1853,  specifically 
would  include  the  following  features: 

First.  It  would  require  that  no  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  may  ship  any  firearm 
in  interstate  commerce  to  any  person  in 
violation  of  State  or  appropriate  local 
law. 

Second.  It  would  provide  that  no  per- 
son may  transport  or  receive  in  his  place 
of  residence  a  fireann  acquired  by  him 
outside  the  State  if  such  acquisition  or 
possession  is  unlawful  in  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  no  carrier 
may  deliver  any  liandgun  to  a  person  un- 
der 21  years  of  age. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  handgun  in  interstate  com- 
merce make  an  affidavit  of  eligibility 
which  is  filed  with  the  purchaser's  local 
law  enforcement  agency,  and  that  the 
.seller  wait  at  least  1  week  before  ship- 
ping the  handgun  to  the  purchaser. 

S.  1853  has  received  the  full  support  of 
not  only  hunters  and  sportsmen  but  also 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, including  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
major  gun  and  wildlife  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, the  Sporting  Aims  Manufacturing 
Institute,  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, and  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, and  others. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  to  enact  S.  1853. 
Much  misinformation  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  recent  years  by  opponents 
of  firearms  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
the  "right  to  bear  arms"  guaranteed  by 
the  second  amendment  is  personal  and 
absolute  and  protected  against  any  re- 
strictive Federal  lesiiElation.  This  argu- 
ment is  without  support  in  the  language 
or  hi.story  of  the  second  amendment. 
The  amendment  provides: 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 


There  is  disagreement  among  modem 
legal  commentators  as  to  whether  the 
pairing  in  the  amendment  of  the  two 
concepts  of  the  militia  and  the  right  to 
bear  arms  means  that  an  individual  has 
a  right  to  bear  arms  solely  in  his  func- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  militia.  Some 
argue  that  the  terms  "militia'"  and  "peo- 
ple" were  intended  to  be  separate  in  na- 
ture and  to  preserve  two  distinct  rights 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  amend- 
ment guarantees  an  individual  right  to 
bear  arms  for  personal  purposes.  Others 
contend  that  the  right  runs  only  to  the 
people  collectively,  organized  as  the 
militia,  and  relates  only  to  matters  of 
common  defense. 

Neither  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  history  of  its  adoption,  nor 
the  court  decisions  construing  it  supply 
a  basis  for  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question.  The  relevant  point,  however,  is 
that  the  right  to  bear  arms,  whether  it  be 
an  individual  right  or  a  collective  right, 
is  certainly  not  an  absolute  right.  The 
cases  are  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
second  amendment  and  comparable  pro- 
visions of  State  constitutions,  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  firearms  are  subject  to 
reasonable  regulation.  Under  the  police 
power  of  the  States,  the  courts  have  up- 
held the  reasonable  regulation  or  even 
prohibition  of  carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons, the  possession  of  enumerated  dead- 
ly weapons  or  weapons  not  ordinarily 
used  for  defense  or  warfare,  the  firing 
of  guns  in  populous  areas,  or  the  use  of 
weapons  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  military  organizations  other  than 
the  organized  militia.  Pursuant  to  this 
recognized  power,  every  State  has  en- 
acted some  form  of  statute  regulating 
either  the  possession,  carrying,  purchase, 
or  sale  of  firearms. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  police  power  and  can  impo.se  controls 
over  firearms  only  through  its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  its  power 
to  tax  and  its  jurisdiction  over  the  mails, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
courts  have  upheld  Federal  firearms 
legislation  under  these  powers.  The  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934,  which  levies 
a  heavy  tax  on  transfers  of  machineguns. 
sawed-off  shotguns,  silencers,  and  other 
gangster-type  weapons,  was  upheld  by 
the  Court  in  United  States  v.  Miller.  307 
U.S.  174  (1939).  The  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938,  which  regulates  the  move- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  all  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  larger  than  .22 
caliber,  licenses  all  dealers,  and  pro- 
Tiibits  shipments  to  or  receipt  by  crimi- 
nals or  the  movement  of  stolen  weapons, 
was  upheld  in  Cases  v.  United  States.  131 
F.  2d  916  list  Cir.  1942),  and  United 
States  v.  Tot.  131  F.  2d  261  f3d  Cir.  1942) . 
both  of  which  were  considered  and  left 
undisturbed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  no  question,  then,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  meaning,  scope,  or  ap- 
plication of  the  second  amendment  to 
impede  passage  of  Federal  legislation, 
such  as  S.  1853.  imposing  reasonable  re- 
.strictions  on  interstate  traffic  in  firearms 
and  setting  reasonable  licensing  require- 
ments for  firearms  dealers,  manufac- 
turers, and  importers.  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns,  which  are 
particularly    susceptible    to    misuse    by 
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criminal.s.  and  to  prohibit  intersUite 
firearms  tran.saction.s  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  law.  tlius  lacilitatinc 
the  enforcement  by  the  Slates  of  their 
own  firearm.s  laws.  The  bill  constitutes, 
ui  iny  judgment,  a  proper  exercise  ol  the 
interstate  commerce  power,  the  taxinu 
power  and  the  power  over  the  mail.-,  and 
does  not  iiiliingc  upr)n  any  right  to  bear 
arms  protected  by  the  .second  amendment 
or  any  other  piovision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  bill.  S.  1854.  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms   Act   to   strictly    regulate   the 
making  or  transfer  of  so-called  destruc- 
tive devices  such  as  bazookas,  mortars, 
bombs,  urenades.  rockets,  and  field  ord- 
nance. The  bill  would  place  these  devices 
under  the  same  restrictions  and  require- 
ments that  apiJly  to  machineiiuns.  .sawed- 
off  shotsiuns  and  sawed-off  rifles  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act— often  known 
as  the  Machine  Gun  Act.  It  is  L'enerally 
conceded  that  "destructive  devices"  have 
no  legitimate  sporting  purpo.se  and  ought 
to  be  strictly  rejiulated.  Because  of  the 
effectiveness   of   the   National   Firearms 
Act  in  strictly  controlling  machine  guns 
and  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns  since 
1934.  the  placing  of  "destructive  devices" 
under  the  controls  of  this  law  would  ap- 
pear to   be   sound   and   appropriate.   S. 
1854.  by  doing  this,  provides  a  very  appro- 
priate complement  to  S.  1853. 

In  reaching  my  conclusions  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  the  que.stion  of  the 
degree  of  control  that  should  be  exerted 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  con- 
trol the  misuse  of  firearms.  I  fully  recog- 
nize thr.t  the  Federal  Government  is  em- 
powered to  exercise  its  control  over  in- 
terstate commerce.  I  do  not  question  this 
authority.  However,  bills  such  as  S.  1,  as 
amended,  and  H.R.  5384.  would  prohibit 
all  mail-order  sales  of  all  firearms  ex- 
cept sales  between  federally  licensed 
dealers.  I  feel  this  extreme  approach  is 
unsatisfactory  becau.se  it  detracts  from 
the  traditional  police  powers  of  the 
States  i;i  this  area. 

I  contend  that  the  most  ju.st  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  question  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  its 
control  over  interstate  commerce  by  re- 
quiring first,  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
applicant  is  not  prohibited  by  state  laws 
from  purchasing  a  firearm:  and.  second, 
notification  of  local  police,  prior  to  the 
interstate  or  mail-order  purchase  of  a 
pistol  or  revolver.  In  this  manner,  a  con- 
trol, with  responsibility  for  enforcement 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
authorities,  would  be  placed  upon  the 
purchase  of  those  firearms  being  misused 
most  frequently,  while  permitting  the 
purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  weapons 
obviouslv  most  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
sportsman,  free  of  prior  Federal  restraint 
but  still  subject  to  whatever  requirements 
for  possession,  transportation  or  use  the 
State  and  local  uovernments  think  nec- 
essary. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  this  year  to  pass  S.  1853 
and  S.  1854  as  a  part  of  our  total  legis- 
lative involvement  in  the  war  on  crime. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  comments  today  on 


the  important  subject  o{  firearms  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  wel- 
come an  informative  exchange  on  this 
.subject,  which  nas  been  the  center  of 
controversy  for  .several  years  in  Congress. 
1  have  been  impre.'^std  with  the  mail  and 
other  communications  I  have  received 
on  the  subject,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  volimie  of  the  mail,  and  the 
variance  in  tlie  \iewpoints  expressed  in 
the  letters.  I  might  add  that  on  few  sub- 
jects have  1  been  treated  to  as  .strong 
a.ssorted  views  and  comments  as  I  liave 
received  on  the  .subject  of  the  coverage 
and  operation  of  a  Federal  fiiearms  con- 
trol law. 

That  congressional  action  on  the  mat- 
ter lias  been  .slow  is  very  clear.  In  char- 
ity, this  can  be  attributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  constitutional  mandate  that 
police  jurisdiction  rests  essentially  with 
the  .several  States.  There  is  a  consider- 
ablv  valid  point  of  view  that  the  States 
have  not  acted,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  tlierefore  move  apace  to  fill 
the  void  and  provide  control  whercwitli 
to  check  and  reverse  the  'irowin'!  inci- 
dence of  crimes  committed  with  firearms. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  this  is  decidedly  not  the 
case.  And  in  the  hope  the  Illinois  exam- 
ple will  prove  mstructive.  I  should  like 
to  outline  the  present  actions  that  have 
recently  been  tf.ken  there  to  meet  this 
problem. 

During  its  1967  .--ession.  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  enacted  notewortliy 
legislation  to  a.ssi.st  in  the  control  of  fire- 
arms. Predicated  principally  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  the  misuse  and  mis- 
users of  firearms  that  must  be  controlled, 
the  Illinois  law  requires  that  all  persons 
who  purchase  or  possess  any  firearm, 
pellet  gun.  or  ammunition  must  have  an 
identification  card  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  safety  to  do  .so. 

So  long  as  certain  clearly  stated  and 
reasonable  requirements  concerning  age, 
criminal  record,  mental  competency,  and 
freedom  from  narcotics  addiction  or  ha- 
bitual drunkenness  are  .satisfied,  an  ID 
card  must  be  issued  within  30  days  of 
application.  The  card  is  valid  for  all 
future  purcha.ses  or  acquisitions. 

The  provision  regarding  mandatory 
issuance  was  expressly  included  .so  as  to 
answer  complaints  arising  under  .similar 
laws  now  in  effect  elsewhere  that  do  not 
have  such  a  requirement.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mandatory  requirement,  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  or  bureaucratic  au- 
thoritv  by  the  licensing  official.s— usually 
in  the  form  of  interminable  delays  and 
unnecessary  redtape— has  proven  to  be 
a  primary  and  justified  source  of 
criticism. 

The  Illinois  State  Legislature  adopted 
for  the  State  the  concept  of  registering 
the  owner  rather  than  the  gun  itself  as  a 
feasible  means  of  controlling  the  misuse 
of  firearms  rather  than  establishing  a 
central  registration  file  of  all  firearms 
whose  utility  is  open  to  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago  felt  that  additional  controls  were 
needed.  This  year,  the  council  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  the  registration  of 
all  firearms.  The  carrying  of  firearms  on 
or  about  the  person  or  in  a  vehicle  is 
prohibited  unless  the  firearms  were  not 


accessible  and  m  a  nonfunctioning  state. 
These  restrictions  are  in  addition  to.  and 
supplement,  the  State  requirement. 

The  principal  reason  1  brina  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  that,  with 
the  proper  Federal  controls  on  interstate 
eomiiiercc-  iii  fiiearms.  Illinois  .should 
liave  workable  and  effective  liiearms  con- 
uol  Moreover,  the  .sequence  of  events  in 
Illinois  provide  an  excellent  example  of 
thi-  Dioper  nmctionina  of  State  and  local 
-•o\einmeni  in  the  fiiearms  control  area. 
Each  foveininy  authority  has  acted  quite 
properlv  in  exercisinu  its  i)olice  power: 
I  he  framework  of  controls  deemed  ap- 
l)ropriate  and  desirable  by  tlie  State 
le-'islaliire  lor  the  .State  as  a  whole  has 
been  enlarued  upon  and  supplemented  by 
Chicago  to  satl.sfy  particular  and  unique 
local  needs 

Now  Mr  President,  from  this  very  brief 
outline— and  takinc  Illinois  as  a  specific 
example— an  e.ssential  requirement  of 
the  proper  lei-ulatory  aiicnciesof  ur-vern- 
ment  is  cleai  :  Illinois  cannot  control  the 
interstate  aspects  of  firearms  procure- 
ment and  tiaffic  Thus  the  need  for  a 
complemrntinL— rather  than  a  iireemp- 
,ive— Federal  law  is  clear. 

The   hearinus    held    last   year   in   the 
Subcommittee    to    Inve.sfiuate    Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senati-  Committee  on 
Jiidiriarv  were  uieatly  cnhancd  by  the 
le.stimony  of  the  president  pro  tempore 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Illinois 
Senate,    the    distim-ui.shed    Senator    W. 
Ru.s.sell  Arrin'iton.  In  outlinin-2  the  new 
Illinois  law.  he  indicated  his  support  for 
S    1853  the  bill  spon.sored  bv  the  dis- 
tincuished  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
HRfSKAl  and  illu.strated  its  complement- 
ed  effect.   With   the   enactment   of   the 
ChicaL'o    ordinance,    the    merits   of    the 
Hruska  approach  are  even  more  clear. 
Under  S.  1853.  jurisdiction  to  establi.sh 
.suitable   leui.slation   to  control   firearms 
within    its    borders    is    retained    by    the 
States,    while    Federal   law    operates   to 
complement    and   extend    the   effect   of 
whatever    restrictions    arc    impo.sed    by 
them.  The  bill  would  prohibit  any  dealer 
from  shippine  any  firearm  in  violation  of 
the  State  law.  It  would  require  a  sworn 
statement  and  notification  to  local  au- 
thorities before  receiving   a  concealable 
n.earm  through  the  mail,  enablinu  as- 
.-urance    that    local    requirements    were 
complied  with.  . 

Thus  the  requirements  of  differine 
jurisdictions  can  be  met.  and  the  wi.shes 
of  the  citizens  therein  i^iven  maximum 
effect,  free  from  the  diluting  effects  of 
the  weaker  lav.s  of  other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Hri;skaI  and  other  mem- 
bi-rs  of  the  committee  have  outlined  the 
regulatory  approach  proposed  by  S.  1853 
and  S.  1854.  In  my  view,  this  is  a  bal- 
anced and  comprchen.-i\e  approach  to 
the  firearms  i emulation  problem.  It  will, 
by  Us  terms,  encourage  the  States  to  act. 
Tlie  fact  of  its  passaec  alone  will  elimi- 
nate the  cloud  that  hangs  over  many 
State  pioposals.  where  action  is  sus- 
pended until  the  Federal  Government- 
in  this  case  the  Cone ress— indicates  the 
form  of  the  action  it  will  take.  Accord- 
inelv  I  commend  this  approach  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  add  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  it  during 
this  ses.sion  of  this  Congress. 
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I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter,  and  for 
thinking  through  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem. I  approve  and  endorse  the  approach 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  propose  to  control  the 
purchase  and  the  acquisition  of  guns  by 
those  who  are  outside  the  field  of  using 
them  for  legitimate  purposes,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  and  laws? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  S.  1853  would  seek  to 
control  that  by  controlling  the  interstate 
shipment  of  guns.  When  the  gun  comes 
into  a  State  and  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  State,  then  it  Is  for  that 
State  to  take  care  of  the  situation  and 
govern.  The  Sullivan  law  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  of  New  York  State  for 
over  50  years.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  a  registration  law.  Illinois  and  the 
city  of  Chicago  have  permit  and  license 
laws.  This  bill  would  enable  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  interstate  shipments  in  timely 
fashion  so  that  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
municipality. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  if  a 
vendor  sells  a  gun  and'  ships  it  across 
State  lines,  he  has  to  give  information  to 
the  duly  constituted  law  ofiBcials  of  the 
fact  that  the  gun  will  be  incoming  to  that 
State  by  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right;  as  ap- 
plied to  handguns,  there  is  a  presale  in- 
vestigation. The  law-enforcement  officers 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  would-be 
purchaser  are  given  notice.  Then  the 
law-enforcement  officer  has  7  days  to 
notify  the  would-be  seller  that  the  in- 
tended purchaser  is  not  eligible  to  own  a 
gun  under  the  laws  of  that  municipality 
or  State.  That  enables  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  enforce  the  local 
law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  ineligi- 
bility to  own  a  gun? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  a  person  is  a  con- 
victed felon,  if  he  is  not  of  the  proper 
age,  if  he  does  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  the  city  ordi- 
nance or  State  law  of  his  residence,  he 
will  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  argument 
that  is  made  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  argument  is  that 
it  would  be  ineffective.  The  critics  of 
S.  1853  have  no  faith  in  the  integrity. 
competence,  or  ability  of  State  or  city 
law-enforcement  officers  to  enforce  the 
laws  in  their  jurisdictions. 

I  would  have  confidence  in  the  com- 
petence and  integrity  of  the  State, 
county,  or  city  police  officials  who  had 
advance  information  that  so-and-so,  at 
such-and-such  an  address,  wrongfully 
claims  he  has  a  permit  issued  to  him  to 
own  a  gun.  The  officials  have  7  days  In 
which  to  notify  the  seller  that  the  sale 
should  not  be  made. 


I  have  every  confidence  that  this  type 
of  enforcement  will  take  place  with  in- 
tegrity, expedition  and  willingness,  be- 
cause it  will  be  heading  off  trouble. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  answer  the  argument  that 
this  bill  is  intended  to  give  preferential 
consideration  to  the  manufacturers  of 
guns  in  selline;  them  indiscriminately  to 
different  citizens  in  different  areas  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  could  not  be  done  un- 
der S.  1853  if  the  shipment  were  made  in 
interstate  commerce.  Such  a  shipment 
would  be  illegal,  and  that  dealer  would 
have  rendered  himself  liable  to  Federal 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  states  that 
whenever  it  is  proposed  that  a  gun  be 
sold  by  a  seller  across  State  lines,  the 
Government  officials  in  the  State  or  com- 
munity of  the  recipient  of  the  sale  will 
be  notified? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  That  the  order  had  been 
placed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  law-enforcement 
officer  would  have  7  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  information  to  state  that  the 
man  intending  to  purchase  was  not  eli- 
gible and  the  sale  should  not  be  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  to  confess  this 
innocence  or  ignorance,  but  what  is  the 
real  issue?  What  is  the  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  in  and  the  advancement  of  the 
argument  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  in? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  proposers  of  S.  1— 
amendment  90  say  they  seek  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people. 
They  say  their  bill  will  accomplish  this 
by  prohibiting  all  interstate  mail-order 
sales  to  individuals:  that  the  sales  will 
be  to  individuals  only  over  the  counter 
of  a  licen.sed  dealer.  They  say  this  will 
solve  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  do  no  such 
thing.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce,  because  it  would  have 
to  be  done  by  Federal  officials.  The  num- 
ber of  officials  necessary  for  that  type  of 
enforcement  would  be  vei-y  large  and  ex- 
pensive. Most  of  all.  however,  it  would 
not  be  effective  if  past  experience  is  any 
indication  of  future  willingness. 

The  approach  of  S.  1853  is  this:  Let  us 
create  a  situation  where  interstate  sales 
in  guns  will  be  governed  by  Federal  law. 
When  the  gun  gets  into  the  State  where, 
the  prospective  purchaser  lives,  the  laws 
of  that  State  will  take  effect,  and  the  en- 
forcement will  be  on  a  local  level. 

Obviously,  the  Sullivan  law  in  New 
York  is  different  from  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  ownership  of  guns  in  Idaho  or 
Nebraska  or  Ohio — necessarily  so,  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  different,  but 
that  is  something  for  each  State  to  as- 
certain for  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  bill  urged 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  make 
mandatory  the  giving  of  the  information 
to  the  recipient's  government  officials  of 
the  fact  that  X  is  buying  a  ;jun? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  if  he  does  it  by 
mail  order  and  it  pertains  to  a  handgun.'- 
However,  there  is  an  express  prohibition 
against  requiring  the  disclosure  of  the 


serial  number  of  that  gun,  because  that 
could  lead  to  registration  of  sporting  fire- 
arms. That  is  a  vei-y  objectionable  con- 
cept, and  not  even  the  administration 
bill  contains  that.  It  is  very  objectionable 
because  the  history  of  autocratic  and 
dictatorial  governments  is  filled  with  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  the  potential  dictator 
knows  where  the  guns  are  and  can  pick 
them  up,  he  has  it  "made,"  because  the 
citizenry  of  the  country  would  be  de- 
prived of  guns  with  which  to  defend 
themselves. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator'.^ 
position  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
themselves  against  death  and  damage 
that  come  from  riots,  in  the  open  pur- 
chasing of  guns? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  "open  purchasing  of 
guns,"  I  take  it  the  Senator  means  legal 
purchasing  of  guns.  The  right  of  self- 
defense  is  still  available  to  citizens,  and 
it  Is  necessary  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  proposes 
to  protect  against  unlawful  and  danger- 
ous use  of  guns  by  supplying  a  State 
with  the  information  that,  for  example, 
"X  contemplates  buying  a  gun;  this  is 
his  name;  this  is  his  background;  If  your 
law  prohibits  him  from  buying,  stop 
him." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  language  would 
read  somewhat  as  follows: 

If  your  law  prohibits  him  from  buyln?. 
notify  us  and  we  will  not  sell  It  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution  and  his 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFJIC.ER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.         (" 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  202 
lb).  Public  Law  90-259,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Miller,  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Pettis,  of  Califoma,  as  advisorj- 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. ^_^^^ 

The  me^sd^e"alHipunced  that  the 
House  hadi  passed,  witt^out  amendment, 
the  ioWomns  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
G.  Merrltt;  and 

S.  1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fH.R.  13042)  to  amend  the  act  of  June 


•20.  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  April  3,  1968. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  M.wsachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extriiordlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Genn.tiiy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  2,  1968: 

Diplomatic  .\nd  Foreign  .Service 

George  C.  McGhee.   of  Texas,   to  be   Am- 
bassador at  Large. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  2.  1968: 

HemIsFmR   1968 
Edwiird  Clark.  i)f  Texa.<:.  to  be  commissioner 
for  the  FcderiU  exhibit  .it  Hemi.'^P.ilr  1968 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri/esc/ai/,  April  2,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unto  Thee.  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 
souZ.— Psalm  25:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  to  whom  we  belong 
and  with  whom  we  live,  we  come  to  Thee 
in  this  our  morning  prayer  seeking  a 
fresh  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  Thy 
presence.  Help  us  to  know  that  Thou 
art  with  us  and  that  Thou  art  always 
with  us  seeking  to  guide  us  along  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  peace. 
If  some  of  us  have  been  disturbed  by 
doubt,  hurt  by  hate,  or  maligned  by 
malice  until  life  has  been  drained  of  its 
worth — restore  to  us  such  a  vision  of 
Thee  and  of  the  truth  about  life  that  we 
may  believe  triumphantly  once  again. 

For  our  Nation  we  pray  that  it  may 
not  miss  the  true  and  right  path  amid 
the  world's  confusion.  Bless  all  efforts 
to  create  and  maintain  an  ordered  and 
a  peaceful  human  family  on  this  planet. 
Particularly  do  Thou  bless  the  effort  now- 
put  forth  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  We 
pray  for  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  all  truth  and  in  all  good 
will  steady  Thou  their  faith  that  life  for 
them  may  not  be  a  drifting  raft  but  a 
ship  with  a  course. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedinsrs   or 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrin-zton.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  7325.  .\n  net  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Latham.  Albany.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  10599.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tiwa 
Indians  ot  Texas; 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Jack 
L.  Good; 

H.  Con.  Res.  657.  Concurrent  resolution 
jirovidlng  for  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  in  connection  with  the  unvetl- 
ine  of  the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumldl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  reso- 


lutions and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1000    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Nam 
Yee: 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm: 

S.  1749.  An    act   for   the   relief   of   Dr.   En- 
rique Jose  C.itasiis  Soto; 

S.  1960.  An   act   for   the  relief   of  Dr.   Al- 
fredo Aucar: 

S  2165.  An  act   for  the  relief  of  Rene  E. 
Montero; 

S.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartayn; 

S.2311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eveho 
Francisco  Diaz: 

S.  2371.  An   act   for  the  relief   of  Dr.  Her- 
man J.  Lohmann: 

S.  2378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Julio  P 
Amable; 

S.  2383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco J.  Menedez; 

S  2469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Hernandez: 

S.  2491  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Plnera: 

S.2501.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando Rafael  Boudet-Esteban; 

S  2504.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tiniano  L  Orta: 

S.  2506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Epifanio  Morera; 

S.2581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edmee 
Serantes: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Rai 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim: 

S.  2720  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Liong 
Thung: 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States; 

S  J  Res  131  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  20    1968.  as  "Charlotte.  N.C  ,  Day": 

S.J.  Res  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  as  Citiz«n  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.J  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P. 
Haskins  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reanpointment  of  Dr.  William 
A  M.  Biu-den  :us  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution: 

S  Con.  Res  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  .additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation; 

S  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  additional  copies  of  Its 
hearings  on  long-range  program  and  re- 
search needs  in  aging;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  action  to  In- 
sure the  United  States  will  derive  maximum 


benefits  f-am  an  expanded  and  intensified 
effort  to  increase  the  iiccun.ry  and  extend 
the  time  r.mge  of  weather  predictions 

Tlie  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  109.  An  act  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts ,md  associations  of  such  producers,  and 
fc>r  other  purposes 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
for  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  SUtes  numbered  6&-11. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADVISORY  MEM- 
BERS OF  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202ibi.  Public  Law 
90-259  the  Chair  appoints  as  advisory- 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Pettis  of  California. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  D.  LANE 
POWERS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tzentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
announce  the  death  of  the  Honorable  D. 
Lane  Powers,  who  represented  the 
Fourth  District  of  New  Jer.sey  in  this 
House.  Those  who  served  with  Lane 
Powers  in  the  73d  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing Congresses  will  recall  him  as  a  ded- 
icated Member  who  worked  tirelessly  for 
his  constituents.  I  came  to  know  him  as 
a  warm  friend  who,  although  not  of  my 
party,   was    always    generous   with    his 

counsel.  ,  ^      4.       .„ 

Lane  came  to  our  city  of  Trenton  in 
1919  fipsh  upon  his  discharge  from  the 
US  Anny.  He  had  compiled  a  distin- 
guished record  In  World  War  I.  enlist- 
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ing  as  a  private  in  the  lanlcs.  Later,  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  Lane  served  as  battalion  ad- 
jutant in  the  807th  Pioneer  Infantry 
both  here  and  abroad.  Lane  entered  the 
business  world  in  Trenton  and  prospered. 
He  made  a  host  of  friends  and.  as  might 
be  expected,  was  soon  proposed  for  pub- 
lic office.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Con- 
Kress,  he  served  three  terms  in  our  State 
legislature  as  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly.  Possibly  the  best  gage  of  his 
popularity  as  an  officeholder  was  the  re- 
tention of  his  seat  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administrations. 

For  the  last  22  years  of  his  life.  Lane 
served  as  a  member  of  our  State  board  of 
public  utility  commissioners,  a  position 
in  which  he  served  with  honor.  Although 
not  trained  in  the  law — he  held  a  degree 
in  civil  engineering  from  the  Penn.'syl- 
vanla  Military  College — Lane  presided 
over  utility  commission  hearing.s  witli 
great  skill  and  scrupulous  fairiKss.  We 
shall  miss  Lane  Powers  in  New  Jer.^ey. 
He  was  a  distinguished  public  servant 
and  a  truly  fine  human  being. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  others  among  my  colleaeues 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  David 
Lane  Powers  in  paying  my  respects  to 
his  memorv. 

Although  It  has  been  a  number  of 
years  since  he  resigned  from  this  body  to 
return  to  the  service  of  his  State.  I  re- 
member him  well  as  an  able,  fine  person 
who  was  held  in  highest  regard  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  ai.=;Ie. 

Certainly  he  was  always  my  good 
friend,  as  I  would  hope  I  was  his. 

To  the  bereaved  members  of  David 
Lane  Powers"  family  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy. 


AWARD    OF    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS 
TO  CANADIAN  CONCERNS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  I  learned  through  Cleveland 
labor  officials  that  two  defense  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  81  milli- 
meter mortar  shell  cases  currently  being 
produced  by  the  Weatherhead  Co..  in 
Cleveland,  were  recently  awarded  to 
Canadian  concerns.  The  termination  of 
this  work  at  Weatherhead  could  also  ter- 
minate jobs  for  over  400  workers  who 
are  currently  involved  in  this  production. 

Today  the  Department  of  the  Army 
advised  me  that  the  production  contracts 
were  awarded  to  the  Prestolite  Co.,  of 
Sarnia.  Canada,  the  Ingersoll  Machine  & 
Tool  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  and  the 
Hayes  International  Co..  of  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  advised 
me  today : 

It  Is  Department  of  Defease  policy  to  seek 
the  best  poeslble  coordination  of  the  ma- 
teriel programs  oi  Canada  and  the  United 
Slates  to  assure  Canada  a  fair  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment   and    materiel    involving    programs    of 


mutual  interest  to  both.  Under  this  criteria, 
privately  owned  Canadian  firms  are  consid- 
ered on  the  .same  basis  as  United  States 
firms  when  evaluating  bids  prior  to  award, 
pursuant  to  current  proori'ement  regula- 
tions. 

Undei  these  rules,  the  Department  of 
Defense  completely  overlooks  the  lower 
wage  diffeiential  prevailing  in  Canada 
wliich  favors  Canadian  industry.  Fur- 
thermore. American  defense  production 
in  Canada  is  exempt  from  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  and  excess  profits  claims 
wlitcn  can  be  made  against  an  American 
producer. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  the  taxpayers 
of  America  to  support  American  defense 
production  in  Canada  under  rules  which 
di.scriminate  against  American  labor  and 
industry  and  compound  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  with  defense  dollars. 


WITHDRAWE'IG  TROOPS  FROM 
EUROPE  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  written  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
to  urge  that  he  give  strong  consideration 
to  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  at  least 
one  full  Army  division  from  Western 
Europe  for  assignment  to  Vietnam. 

This  would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  needed  manpower  for  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  without  increasing  the 
draft  of  Reserve  callup.  while  .simultane- 
ously reducing  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  gold  outflow.  With  the  as- 
signment of  tills  division  to  Vietnam  and 
the  return  to  this  country  of  their  de- 
pendents and  associated  civilians,  the 
American  dollars  now  being  spent  in 
Europe  would  be  significantly  cut. 

No  doubt  our  NATO  allies  would  pro- 
test such  a  move.  However,  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  we  are  the  only  nation 
which  has  ever  met  its  full  commitment 
in  men  and  materials  to  NATO  and  that 
that  NATO  nations  have  just  as  vital  a 
stake  as  we  have  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since 
they  are  not  supporting  the  allied  effort 
there,  they  should  at  least  be  willing  to 
take  up  any  slack  which  might  be  left 
in  Europe  by  such  a  withdrawal. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  TROOPS 
FROM  EUROPE  FOR  ASSIGNMENT 
TO  VIETNAM 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York':* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
little  bit  of  irony  that  I  seem  to  follow 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I  hate  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  what  he  suggested  might  have  to 


take  place.  However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  military  situa- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  attitudes  of  our 
aUies. 

This  morning  we  received  testimony 
from  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer.  the  .'■u- 
preme  allied  commander  in  Europe 

His  testimony  was  given  in  an  execu- 
tive session  and  I  cannot  discuss  details 
of  it  until  the  record  of  this  morning  s 
healings  will  be  released  by  the  Foreiun 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  can  say  this,  however.  There  was 
nothing  in  Greneral  Lemnitzer's  testi- 
mony which  gave  me  reason  to  feel  cheer- 
ful or  reassured. 

Two  facts  stand  out.  During  the  pa.'^t 
12  months,  the  military  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  has  continued  to 
increase. 

They  have  improvL-d  their  land  forces 

They  have  increased  their  naval  capa- 
bility. 

And  the  Soviets  have  moved  into  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  in  considerable 
strength. 

The  second  fact  is  that  our  NATO 
allies,  by  and  large,  have  not  re.sponded 
to  this  increased  threat. 

This  is  extremely  di.sappointinu. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  that  the  dav 
is  at  hand  when  the  United  State."; — 
pressed  by  demands  at  home  and 
abroad — has  to  reduce  at  least  the  level 
of  our  con\entional  commitment  in 
Western  Europe. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  shoulder- 
ing all  of  those  burdens. 

We  either  have  to  cut  our  forces  in 
Europe,  or  get  more  substantial  help 
from  our  allies  in  paying  for  the  cost  of 
those  troops. 

And  here,  credit  alone  is  not  enough. 
Our  allies  have  to  face  the  facts  and 
either  determine  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  our  common  security,  or  accept  the 
consequences. 

I  hope  that  as  we  move  to  leview  the 
world  situation — and  our  ability  to  deal 
with  it — that  new  approaches  will  be 
made  to  our  allies  in  Europe. 

They  have  to  fish — or  cut  bait. 


April  J,  mas 
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MY  CANDIDACY  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  I  said  if  the  President  did 
not  run  for  reelection.  I  would  be  a  can- 
didate for  that  office.  However.  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  called  upon,  as  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  I  Mrs.  Kelly]  said,  to  fisli  or  cut 
bait.  But  in  the  interval,  the  last  24 
hours,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Demo- 
crats who  are  not  yippies  or  hippies  or 
cop-outs  or  dropouts  do  not  have  any 
candidate  left  unless  I  stay  in  the  race. 
So  it  looks  like  I  am  going  to  stay  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  money 
with  which  to  buy  delegates  or  even  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  hotel  rooms. 
I  am  going  to  truly  be  the  poor  man's 
candidate.  I  at  one  time  thought  that 
Senator   McCarthy   was   a   poor  man's 


candidate,  but  he  does  not  have  a  chance 
vainst  me  on  that  score. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  say  that 
I  talked  to  a  reporter  today,  a  reporter 
not  from  Washinulon.  DC.  but  a  re- 
porter from  outside  this  area  who  has 
covered  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Wis- 
consin in  the  last  few  days,  and  he  .^^aid 
that  the  onlv  time  audiences  responded 
to  either  of  the  candidates  and  to  the 
statements  which  they  made,  and  the 
onlv  time  during  which  they  had  any 
rapport  with  the  audiences.  «as  when 
ihev  said  either  directly  or  nidirectb 
that  they  were  going  to  do  away  with  tne 

^'in  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
these  voung  folk  who  are  now  out  work- 
ing for  the  candidacies  of  these  candi- 
dates will  not  fight  for  their  own  coun- 
mMf  they  can  help  it.  They  have  used 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  their  excuse.  But. 
I  do  not  need  their  help  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  95  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  made  up  of  other  kind  of 
people.         ^^^^^^^____ 

SOME  PARALLELS  OF  THE  PAST 
WHICH  MIGHT  APPLY  TO  IHt 
SSuNCEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  NOT  TO  RUN  FOR  RE- 
ELECTION 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous'nonsent  to  acidre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  le- 

'"tIic'  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
markable how  the  pattern  of  men  s 
thoughts  weave  a  web  to  trap  and  hold 
a  singular  approach  to  certain  aspec  s 
of  life  The  Pre,sident  in  a  single  and  un- 
complicated sentence  sacrificed  for  a 
cS  he  felt  was  worth  it  all-the  future 
his  political  career  miuht  yet  have  he  d. 
With  crystal  clarity,  classic  simplicity, 
and  utter  sincerity  he  said; 

I  will  not  seek  nor  v^lH  I  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Although  no  further  explanation 
should  have  been  required,  wlien  pursued 
bv  the  press  following  his  pronounce- 
ment he  said  the  decision  was  "ir- 
revocable." , 

In  spite  of  all  this,  no  .sooner  had  the 
event     become     public     when     Johnson 
detractors    and   those   political   pundits 
with  psvchological  hangups  were  seeing 
all  kinds  of  innuendo,  subtle  overtones 
and  dark  intrigues.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  curious  politics  involved  dunns  the 
era  when  France  was  being  threatened 
bv  a  militaristic  Prussia.  Talleyrand  of 
France  was  viewing  with  alarm  and  re- 
acting with  suspicion  to  the  menace  of 
eve'v  Prussian  move.  So  engrossed  and 
totailv  involved  did  that  areat  politician 
become   in   reading    menace   into    each 
Prussian  report  that  when  his  lieutenants 
brought  him  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Prussian  Prince.  Talleyrand  was  said  to 
havf  exclaimed: 
Now.  what  could   be  his  motive   in  that? 

That  mentality  is  very  alive  in  many  of 
the  detractors  reacting  today  to  the  an- 
nounced political  retirement  of  the 
President. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 

VtK  ON   ROADS,   COMMITTEE   ON 

PUBLIC   WORKS,  TO  SIT   DURING 

GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

M  ■   KLUCZYNSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanuaous  consent  that  the  Subcummil- 

ue  on  Roads  jl  the  Commiitve  on  Public 

Work.-,   may    .sU    this    .utt-nioon    duiinu 

general  debal  ^      .-        ,  > 

Tiie  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 

the     request    of    the    gentleman    Irom 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  FRANCIS  J.  KELLY 


Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,    „  ,^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
because  of  my  position  as  commandei 
of  the  Congressional  Squadron  of  tlie 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Col.  Francis  J.  Kelly.  USA. 
Armor.  Sub.sequently.  I  ^'  as  able  to  in- 
troduce Colonel  Kelly  to  Speaker  Mr- 
CoRMACK,  and  because  ot  tl.p  colonel  .-^ 
special  service  to  his  country  and  his 
experience  in  Vietnam  the  .Speaker  .sug- 
ge.sted  that  Colonel  Kelly  be  a.sked  to 
speak  to  the  Membei  s. 

I  am  pleased  that  Colonel  Kfll> . 
former  commander  of  the  5th  Specia 
Forces  Group,  Airborne,  in  Vietnam,  will 
be  here  todav  and  that  he  will  speak  to 
the  Members  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Speakers 
dining  room.  We  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunitv  to  learn  irom  an  experienced  and 
able  gentleman  certain  of  the  conditions 
regarding  our  struggle  for  freedom  m 
Vietnam.  _^  ,,. 

Colonel  Kelly  is  present   today  w  tn 
the  kind  and  thoughtful  con.sent  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Lt.  Gen.  Harry  W. 
O    Kinnard.   The    colonel    is   currents 
commander     of     the     Special     Weltare 
A-encv     Combat    Developments    Com- 
mand,' at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Assisting  m 
making  it  possible  for  the  colonel  to  be 
with  us  was  Maj.  Raymond  Frankenberg. 
USAF    I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
the  verv  capable  Major  Frankenberg,  and 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  assistance. 

So  that  the  Members  will  know  ot  the 
colonels  excellent  qualifications  I  .should 
Uke  to  include  .some  o!  his  biographical 
background: 

Colonel  Kelly  entered  the  service  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  1941.  After  attaining 
officer  status  he  served  in  the  European 
Theater  during  World  War  II.  He  then 
held  a  series  of  important  posts  in  Korea, 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  on  Okinawa  before 
taking  command  of  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group.  Abn.  in  Vietnam  in  1966. 
In  Vietnam  he  distinguished  himself  on 
both  the  militaiT  and  civilian  aspects  of 
the  battle.  Colonel  Kelly  is  responsible 
for  protecting  .scores  of  American  and 
Vietnamese  lives  and  he  recognizes  the 
need  for  civil  action  as  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  our  military  action. 

Colonel  KellVs  decorations  include  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  oak 
leaf  cluster,  the  Bronze  Star  for  Valor 
with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Air  Medal  with 


four  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Purple  Heai-t. 
■uid  Mmv  Commendation  Medal.  His 
oieiyn  decorations  include  the  Republic 
of  VHtnam's  Cross  of  Gallantly  With 
Palm  ..nd  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  the 
Hi  public   ol    Koreas  Order  ot    Mihtaiy 

-■^It-ril  ,.  „ 

With  the.se  decorations  I  imagine  tlie 
dav  IS  nol  lar  away  when  Colonel  Kelly 
wiil  take  off  his  pre.sent  insignia  and 
don  a  star. 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  SINCERE  DESIRE 
FOR  PEACE 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  ievi.se  and  extend 
Miv  remarks.  ,  .     ^■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  Pie.sident 
Johnson  has  taken  bold  and  couiaueous 
steps  to  dee.scalate  a  war  that  nobody 
wants  but  the  leaders  m  Hanoi.  He  has 
made  an  unprecedented  personal  sacri- 
fice to  prove  his  sincerity. 

The    Presidents    announcement    that 

the  United  States  will  halt  the  bombing 

of  North  Vietnam  is  a  clear  indication  of 

,ur  willingness  to  do  everything  possible 


to    prove    America's    sincere    desire    foi 

The  President  c-ould  do  no  more  than 
what  he  has  done.  Tlie  American  people 
will  support  him  completely.  The  onus 
tor  peace  now  rests  squarely  in  Hanoi.  It 
is  up  to  the  leaders  there  to  take  .steps 
of  their  own  to  move  still  fuither  toward 
a  major  dee.scalation  of  the  conflict_ 

President  Johnson  has  acted  with  a 
uenerositv  and  compassion  that  all 
Americans  will  applaud.  He  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  war  for  nearly  4 '  .> 
years.  It  was  the  understatement  of  the 
vear  when  he  said: 

I  have  lived  dailv— with  the  cost  of  this 
..var  I  know  the  pain  it  has  mtllcted  and  the 
Inl^ClVlngs  It    iia.s  arou.sed. 

Hision-  will  show  that  President  John- 
son has  "never  been  found  wanting  for 
either  courage  or  wi.sdom.  I  am  proud  to 
stand  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring  an 
honorr.ble  peace  to  the  )jeople  of  South 
Vietnam.  .        , 

Mrs.   KELLY.   Mr.    Speaker,    will    tlu 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  .  t  f  oi 

I  want  to  add.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  feel 
in  the  excitement  of  the  past  36  hours, 
one  vital  element  of  President  Johnson  s 
speech  of  Sunday  evening  has  received 
Ipss  attention  than  it  really  deserves 
'  I  refer  of  course,  to  President  John- 
sons  announcement  that  he  has  ordered 
■1  ,top  to  the  bombin:;  of  most  of  North 
Vietnam,  reiterated  our  willingness  to 
•irgotiate  in  cood  faith,  and  appointed 
Ambassador  Harriman  to  act  as  his  per- 
sonal ropicstntative  in  the  di.scus.sions 
which  we  hope  will  commence  soon  with 

All  of  these  steps  are  fully  consistent 
with  President  Johnson  s  earlier  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr    Speaker,  the  offer  to  sheath  the 
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swords  and  to  commence  negotiations 
has  been  made  once  more. 

The  bombs  are  not  falhng  on  the  vast 
areas  of  North  Vietnam  in  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  that  country 
hves. 

The  next  step  is  up  to  Hanoi. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  on  behalf 
nf  the  American  Nation,  has  done  all  he 
can.  The  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens next  rests  squarely  with  those  who 
have  started  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  our  offer  will  re- 
sult in  positive  steps  toward  peace.  But 
I  also  think  we  ought  to  state  clearly, 
Le.e  and  now,  that  we  cannot  wait  for- 
ever while  the  other  side  continues  to 
fight. 

It  takes  two  to  make  peace. 

We  are  waiting  for  Hanoi's  move. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
night  President  Johnson  spoke  for  all 
Americans  in  expressing  the  prayerful 
hope  that  America's  deescalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  will  be  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar gesture  by  Hanoi.  And  by  his  selfless 
actions  he  has  given  the  Presidency  one 
of  its  finest  hours. 

I  think  the  Nation  will  strongly  sup- 
port these-efforts  toward  peace  made  by 
President  Johnson.  For  all  of  us  share 
a  common  hope  that  a  terrible  and  costly 
war  can  end  quickly  and  honorably  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

I  commend  the  President.  I  strongly 
support  his  efforts  to  encourage  nego- 
tiation by  placing  on  standby  alert  two 
of  this  country's  most  distinguished 
diplomats — Ambassadors  Harriman  and 
Thompson. 

We  know  that  unilateral  deescalation 
is  no  substitute  for  mutual  deescalation. 
But  the  world  knows  that  it  was  the 
United  States  that  demonstrated  its 
commitment  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  And 
all  Americans  will  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  the  prayerful  hope  that 
Hanoi  will  not  reject  America  s  generous 
and  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert] 
has  expired. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY DESERVES  A  PAIR  SHAKE 
IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  "SPECULA- 
TION SWEEPSTAKES" 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
pundits  all  over  America  are  engaged  in 
a  huge  debate  as  to  who  is  going  to  be 
the  successor  to  President  Johnson  as  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  not  omit 
from  their  speculation  the  very  active 
and  highly  respected  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  a  liberal  long 
before  many  Johnny-come-lately's  got 
into  the  picture.  He  has  been  more  close- 
ly associated  with  the  spectacular  pro- 
gram of  achievement  on  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  run  in  1968  than  any 
man  in  Congress,  and  certainly  he   is 


one  who  has  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
has  to  be  recognized. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  would 
like  to  write  him  off  because  of  the  quiet 
dignity  with  which  he  has  conducted 
hmiself  in  office  and  the  silence  that  he 
has  assumed  at  this  particularly  critical 
time  not  be  misinterpreted  as  any  lack 
of  qualification  for  consideration  b>  the 
nemociatic  Convention. 

In  my  judgment,  as  we  look  over  the 
impressive  field  of  potential  candidates 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  to  con- 
sider, certainly  you  cannot  omit  or 
ignore  the  spectacular  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. His  conduct  as  Vice  President  has 
been  beyond  reproach. 

He  is  among  those  that  all  of  Amer- 
ica could  rally  around  if  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  decides  to  give  him  the 
nomination. 

Hubert  Humphrey  cannot  be  omitted 
from  the  current  Presidential  "specula- 
tion sweepstakes."  I  have  no  idea  whom 
the  convention  will  nominate  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  whomever  the  conven- 
tion selects.  All  I  suggest  here  today  is 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  be  given 
a  fair  shake  in  the  "speculation  sweep- 
.stakes." 

It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the 
pundits  would  write  him  off  before  the 
Vice  Pi'esident  even  has  had  a  chance 
to  say  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  run. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  pundits  that  on 
the  basis  of  their  tremendously  bad  rec- 
ord of  predictions  to  date,  they  cannot 
afford  to  omit  Hubert  Humphrey  from 
their  speculations. 


THE   PRESIDENT  SEEKS  NATIONAL 
UNITY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  decision  not  to 
accept  his  party's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  unequaled  in  our  Nation's 
history.  It  was  made  with  the  realization 
that  the  problems  facing  this  Nation  are 
too  grave  to  be  tossed  about  in  the 
stormy  seas  of  1968  partisan  politics — 
that  they  will  only  be  solved  through  the 
actions  of  a  nation  united  in  a  common 
purpose.  The  President's  decision  has 
given  strength  and  leadership  to  this 
common  purpose. 

There  is  little  question  that  many 
problems  divide  this  Nation;  in  spite  of 
partisan  attacks,  however,  these  prob- 
lems are  neither  Democratic  nor  Repub- 
lican, but  American.  The  Nation  is  di- 
vided by  racial  strife,  and  yet  the  F*resi- 
dent  has  done  more  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  that  strife  than  any  American 
in  history.  The  Nation  is  di\ided  by  war, 
and  yet  the  President  has  done  more  to 
seek  an  honorable  peace  than  any  other 
world  leader. 

By  placing  national  duty  above  parti- 
san politics  the  President  has  taken  a 


strong  step  toward  achieving  the  nation- 
al unity  so  necessary  to  solve  this  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  he  deserves  the 
praise  and  support  of  all  Americans.  To 
paraphrase  another  great  American 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  not  what 
his  country  could  do  for  him.  but  what 
he  could  do  for  his  country. 

All  Americans  should  ask  themselves 
this  same  question.  In  spite  of  our  many 
differences,  the  large  majority  of 
Aniericans  desire  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
racial  justice  here  at  home.  We  should 
stress  our  similarities  rather  than  our 
differences  on  these  important  national 
issues,  because  as  a  nation  united  we 
have  the  pwwer  to  solve  any  problem. 
President  Johnson  has  shown  us  the  way; 
let  us  now  follow  his  leadership. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert).  This  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 
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VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER, 
A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George  Henry 
Olinger,  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
*mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.   1580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
W.  Rogers,  of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 


United  States  of  the  sum  of  $700.80.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
1  abor  ( 1 )  for  the  period  from  November  24. 

1963  through  January  20,  1964,  incident  to 
his  'erroneous  within  grade  step-Increase 
from  grade  GS-14,  step  6  to  G^U.  step  J, 
■ind    (2)    for   the   period   from   January   21, 

1964  through  December  19,  1964,  Incident  to 
the  'erroneous   determination   of    his   salary- 
rate  when  he  was  changed  from  grade  aS-14 
to    grade    GS-12,    due    to    a    reorganization 
downgrading    his    position,    such    overpay- 
•nents  having  occurred  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
.if  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ine  officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
.shall   be   given   for   the   amount   for   which 
'lability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 
"  Sec    2    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money   in  the   Treasury    not  otherwise   ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  John  W.  Rogers  the 
sum  of  any   amounts   received  or   withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
\ct  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
bv    any    agent    or    attorney    on    account   of 
services    rendered    In    connection    with    this 
claim    and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
.•ontract    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding, 
\nv  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
•\ct  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
..nd  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DWAYNE  C.  COX  AND  WILLIAM  D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
r.bjectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


states,  credit  shall  be  given  lor  amounts  lor 
which   Uabllltv   is   relieved   by   this   Act. 

SEC  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  Is 
'  erebv  auUiorized  ..nd  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  anv  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  said  Joseph  M. 
Hepworth.  an  ;imnunt  equnl  to  the  aggrepate 
of  the  amounts  p.ild  by  him.  or  withheld 
:rom  .<ums  otherwise  due  him.  in  complete 
or  partial  satl.'^f.'iciion  cf  tlie  liability  to  the 
Unlt«d  States  specified  m  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  No  part  of  the  ;.mount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  cf  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  dellevered  to  or  re- 
ceived bv  anv  iigent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Anv  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
\ri  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1 .006. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  ■in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pa.ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


INDIVIDUALS    EMPLOYED    BY    THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE    ARMY   AT 
PORT  SAM   HOUSTON,  TEX. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10327  > 
lor  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falaideau.  Iiva 
G    Franger.  Betty  Klcmcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welburn.  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Dei>artment  of 
the  Armv  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4058 > 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO   ANTONIO   JULIO   SANCHEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  126  "for 
the  relief  of  Pedro  Antonio  Julio  San- 
chez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  L-entle- 
man  Irom  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.    L    TOWNLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11381' 
Icr  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  'passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1040  >  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


P^UL    L..    MARGARET,    AND    JOSE- 
PHINE  KIRSTEATTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  909-  for 
the  relief  of  Paul  L  ,  Margaret,  and  Jose- 
phine Kirstcatter. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.   HEPWORTH 

Tne  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12119' 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  12119 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
r.)  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congrcs.'^  assembled.  That  Joseph 
M  Hepworth.  Chief  Personnel  Man.  United 
States  Navy  i  retired),  of  La  Mesa.  Cali- 
fornia is  herebv  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  Sl.823.45, 
-epresenting  ovr-pavments  of  disability  re- 
tired pav  m-.d3  to  him  by  the  United  States 
through'  administrative  error  from  February 
1  1954,  through  June  30.  19C4.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying  or   disbursing   officer  of   the   United 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res  991)  to  refer  the  bill  'H.R.  14109) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W  Harris,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  -THE 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER,  CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2282' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  Concord,  Calif. 


MRS.  DAISY  G.  MERRITT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  172"   for 

the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy  G.  Merritt. 
There  being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 

read    the   bill,   as   follows: 

S    172 
Be    It    enacted    bv   the   Senate   and    House 
nf   Reprcscntativrs  of   the    United   States  "/ 
Amrnca    m   Congrrsx    asf-rmhled,  Tliat   Mrs. 
Daisy    G.    Merritt     of   Rockledge.   Florida,   is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $552.90. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary   whl^ 
she  received   as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  .\rmv  Engineer  District.  C:rpe  Canav- 
eral   Florida    for  the   t)eriod   from   May   26. 
1963.  through  July  16.  1966.  Incident  to  the 
erroneous  determination  of  her  salary   rate 
upon    her    promotion    from    grade    GS-5    to 
grade  GS-6.  elTectlve  May  26,  1963,  the  said 
Mrs    Daisy  G.  Merritt  having  been  promoted 
to  step  6 'of  grade  GS-6.  instead  of  step  5  of 
such  grade,  as  a  result  of  administrative  er- 
ror   In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  anv  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of    the   United    States,    full    credit   shall    be 
glyen  lor  the  amount  for  which  UabiUty  is 
relieved  bv  this  Act. 

Sec    2.   The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
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money  in  t!ie  Ireasiiry  n.n  otherwise  uppro- 
prtated.  to  the  said  Mrs  Daisy  G.  Merrltt  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
Irom  her  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
reierred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  sanrie  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notw^ithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shail 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up- 
on con\,ictlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  further  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


By   unanimous  consent,   further  pro- 
ceedinss  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


PFC.  JOHN  PATRICK  COLLOPY. 
US51615166 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Private  Calendar  No. 
381.  the  bill  i  H.R.  15591  >  for  the  relief  of 
Pfc.  John  Patrick  Collopy,  US51615166. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R   15591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Private 
First  Class  John  Patrick  Collopy.  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  served  honorably  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  April  25.  1966.  until  his 
death  on  July  15.  1967.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  801 

Abbitt  Gurney  Nichols 

Ashley  Hardy  Nix 

Brock  Hawkins  Pucm.skl 

Button  Herloii'.;  Resnick 

Conyers  Karsten  Roth 

Corman  King.  Calif.  Seldea 

Dent  Lukens  Teayue  Calif 

Dowdy  Mataur.aga  Tea^ue.  Te.\. 

Gardner  Mize  VVha;Iey 

Gibbons  Morris  N  Mi  x    Zab!ocki 
Oreen.  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  401  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundo'  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  March  21.   1968: 
HR  2901    An    act    to    desis^nate    the    Oahe 
Reservoir  jn  the  Mi.ssouri  River  In  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe. 

On  March  28.  1968: 
HR.  12.555    An    act    to    amend    title    38   of 
the  United  St.ites  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  tn  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purp<;)se.s. 

On  March  :50,  1968: 
H  R  536    An  act  to  convey  certain  Chllocco 
Indi:in   School    lands   at   Chilocco.   Okla..    to 
•he  Cherokee  Nation. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTED 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
'  HR.  130421  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20.  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  m  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

CONFTRENXE  REPORT  I  H.  REPT.  NO.   1232) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
i;ree;ng  votes  oi  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13C42>  to  .imend  the  .ict  of  June  20.  1906,  and 
the  District  of  C.ilumbia  election  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Board  oi  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, having  met.  after  full  .md  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  'he  House  recede  from  its  disagree-  . 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  wiT..h  an  .amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  .of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
•rLserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert 
the  :  i'.:owing 

"SHORT  TITLE 

•SECTION  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Elected  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Act.' 

"FINDINGS  .\ND  DECHRATION  OF  PURPOSE 

■'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  .school  is  a  focal  point  of 
neighborhood  and  community  activity:  that 
the  merit  of  its  schools  and  educational  sys- 
tem is  a  prim,yy  index  to  the  merit  of  the 
community:  and  that  the  education  of  their 
children  Is  a  municipal  matter  of  primary 
and  personal  concern  to  the  citizens  of  a 
community.  It  is  therefore  the  purpxDse  of 
this  .Act  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital   a   direct   '.oice  in   the  development 


and  conduct  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  provide 
organizational  arrangements  whereby  edu- 
cational programs  may  be  improved  and  co- 
ordinated with  other  municipal  program.s: 
and  to  make  District  .schools  centers  ol 
neighborhood  and  community  life 

AMENDME.,TS  TO   DISTRICT  OF  COLT-MBI.\ 
HOARD    OF    KDI'CATION    LAW 

'.Sec.  3  {n)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
'.An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  ol 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  June  20.  1906  (DC 
Code,  sec  31-101).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  lai  The  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  estab- 
lished under  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted  on  .i 
nonpartisan  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
such  Act. 

"  '(bi  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  10(e)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  four  years. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  first  elected  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  three  members 
elected  from  wards  -md  two  members  elected 
at  large  shall  serve  for  terms  ending  January 
26,  1970.  and  the  other  six  members  shall 
serve  for  terms  ending  January  24,  1972.  The 
members  who  shall  serve  for  terms  ending 
January  26,  1970,  shall  be  determined  by  lots 
cast  before  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  a  date  set  and 
pursuant  to  regulation  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Elections, 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  a  general 
election  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  January  next  following  such  elec- 
tion. A  member  may  serve  more  than  one 
term. 

"'(4)  The  members  may  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  whicli  .shall  not  exceed 
31,200  per  annum. 

"  ■  ( c  I  { 1 )  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified 
elector  i  as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  .Act)  in 
the  school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (Bi  have,  for  the  one-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated.  iCi  have,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  been 
an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  have  during  such  period  claimed 
residence  nowhere  else,  and  (D)  hold  no 
elective  office  other  than  delegate  or  alter- 
nate delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  political 
party  nominating  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph. 

"  (2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  las 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  iB)  have,  during  the 
three-year  period  next  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict Ol  Columbia  and  have  during  such 
period  claimed  residence  nowhere  else,  and 
(C)  hold  no  elective  office  other  than  dele- 
gate or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of 
a  political  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  A  member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon 
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faUure    to   maintain    the    quallftcations   re- 
nulred  by  this  paragraph. 

•  (3)  No  individual  may  hold  the  ofBce  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  or  of  the  Board  ol 
Education.  A  member  will  forfeit  his  office 
upon  faUure  to  maintain  the  qualification 
required  bv  this  paragraph. 

■Id)  Whenever,  before  the  end  of  his 
term  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
dies  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve  or 
;  member-elect  of  the  Board  of  Education 
fuls  to  take  office,  such  vacancy  shall  be  tilled 
.is  provided  in  section  10(ei  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act. 

•••(e)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  select 
■I  President  from  among  Its  members  at  the 
nrst  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held 
on  or  after  the  date  (prescribed  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
on  which  members  are  to  take  office  after 
each  general  election.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  of  Education  shall  hold  stated  meet- 
ings at  least  once  a  month  during  the  school 
vear  and  such  additional  meetings  as  it  may 
irom  time  to  time  provide  for.  Meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  open  to  the 
public-  except  that  the  Board  of  Education 
11  may  close  to  the  public  any  meeting  (or 
part  thereof)  dealing  with  the  appoiiUment, 
promotion,  transfer,  or  termination  bf  em- 
ulovment  of.  or  any  other  related  matter  In- 
volving, any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  1 2)  mav  close  to  the  public  any 
meeting  (or  part  thereof)  dealing  with  any 
other  matter  but  no  final  policy  decision  on 
such  other  matter  may  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  a  meeting  (or  part 
thereof)  closed  to  the  public.'  ^   „,,. 

■•,bi   The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  tilth 
paragraphs  of  such  section  2(a)    are  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (1).  (g).  <h).  and  (1). 
respectively. 
••(c)    Subsection   (b)    of  such  section  2  is 

repealed,  _        ^  , 

•  I  d  )  ( 1 )  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
20  1906,  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  'board  of  education'  and  board'  each 
place  they  appear  In  such  provisions  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'Board  of  Education 
und  'Board',  respectively, 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1906,  amended  by  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

••lA)  Subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  of 
section  2  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  (D,C.  Code. 
•^ecs    31-102.  31-103,  31-104,  31-101). 

■•(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  31-105,  31-108.  31-110,  31-111) . 

"(C)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  (D.C,  Code.  sec.  31-112). 

••(D)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
;-ec.  31-117). 


"AMENDMENTS    TO     DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBI.\ 
ELECTION    LAW 

•Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regu- 
!  ae  the  election  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
oi  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
oi  the  United  States  and  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
DoUtical  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  1-1101  et  seq.).  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1101)  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States'  the  following:  ',  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,". 

■(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1102)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■"f4)  The  term  "ward"  means  a  sch(X)l 
election  ward  established  by  the  Board 
under  section  5(a)(4)   of  this  Act, 

"■(5)   The    term    "Board    of    Education" 
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means     the     Board    of     Education    of    the 
District.'  ^      ^       , 

"(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  or 
such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec,  l-1105(a)  (4) )  is 
amended  bv  Inserting  Unmediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ';  divide  the 
District  into  eight  compact  and  contiguous 
school  election  wards  which  shall  Include 
such  numbers  of  precincts  as  will  provide 
approximatelv  equal  ijopulatlon  within  each 
ward;  and  reapportion  the  wards  according- 
ly after  each  decennial  census'. 
■  "(4)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec, 
1-1107)   IS  .imended — 

"(A)  bv  striking  out  in  .subsection  (u) 
•he  registers  in  the  District  during  the  year 
In  which  such  election  is  to  be  held.'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'he  Is  duly  regis- 
tered in  the  District  on  the  date  of  such 
election.  A  person  shall  be  considered  duly 
registered  in  the  District  If  he  registers 
under  this  Act  after  January  1.  1968,  and  If 
after  the  date  he  registers  no  four-year 
period  elapses  during  which  he  fails  to  vote 
in  an  election  held  under  this  Act.'; 

••(B)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

•••(did  I  The  registry  shall  be  open  dur- 
ing reasonable  hours,  except  that  the  reg- 
istry shall  not  be  open  (A)  during  the 
thlrtv-dav  i>eriod  ending  on  the  first  Tues- 
day following  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  "each  odd-numbered  calendar  year  and  of 
each  presidential  election  year,  (B)  during 
the  thirty-day  period  ending  on  the  first 
Tuesday  In  May  In  each  presidential  election 
year,  and  iCl  during  .such  other  period  :is 
the  Board  may  provide  in  the  case  of  u  spe- 
cial election. 

••■(2)  The  Board  may  close  the  registry 
on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays.  While 
the  registry  Is  open,  any  person  may  apply 
for  registration  or  change  his  registration.'; 

and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (e) 
•Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions'. 

"(5)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1108)  is  amended— (A)  by  striking  out  m 
subsection  (a)  ill  'thirty  days'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'forty-five  days';  and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof : 

"'(h)(1)  Except  in  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  ol  Education  elected 
at  large,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  respective  wards  of  the  District  from 
which  the  members  have  been  nominated. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  large,  each 
such  member  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District. 

"•(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition 
(A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  before  the  dr.te  of  such  gen- 
erafelection;  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  who  are  duly  regis- 
tered under  section  7  in  the  ward  from  which 
the  candidate  seeks  election,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  candidate  running  at  large,  signed  by  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  in 
each  ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  regis- 
tered in  such  ward;  and  (C)  accompanied  by 
a  filing  fee  of  $100.  Such  fee  may  be  refunded 
on'y  In  the  event  that  the  candidate  with- 
draws his  nomination  by  writing  received  by 
the  Board  not  later  than  three  days  after  the 
date  on  which  nominations  are  closed.  A 
nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  In  a 
general  election  for  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  may  not  be  circulated  for  signa- 
tures before  the  ninety-ninth  day  preceding 
the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and    presentation    of    nominating    petitions 


and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
In  a  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Board  shall  arrange 
the  ballots  In  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter 
registered  in  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one 
candidate  duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to 
such  office  from  such  ward,  and  to  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  duly  nominated  for  election 
at  la'rge  to  =,uch  office  as  there  are  Board  of 
Ea^icatlon  members  to  be  elected  at  large  in 
such  election 

••  •  ( ]  I  ( 1  I  The  Board  is  authorized  to  accept 
unv  nominating  petition  lor  a  candidate  lor 
any  office  lus  bona  fide  with  respect  to  the 
cnrallftcations  of  the  signatories  thereto  If 
the  original  or  fasrlmile  thereof  has  been 
posted  in  a  .suit.able  public  place  for  the  ten- 
day  period  Ijeglnnlng  on  the  forty-second  day 
before  the  date  of  the  election  for  such  office. 
Any  qualified  elector  may  within  such  ten- 
day  period  challenge  the  validUy  ot  uny  pe- 
tition bv  a  written  statement  duly  signed 
by  the  challenger  and  filed  with  the  Board 
aiid  specifying  concisely  the  alleged  defecU 
in  such  i>etltlon.  Copy  of  stich  challenge  shall 
Ije  sent  ov  the  Board  promptly  to  the  person 
designated  lor  the  purpose  In  the  nominat- 
ing petition 

•••(21  The  Board  ."^hall  receive  evidence  In 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  shall  determine  the  validity  of  the 
challenged  nominating  petition  not  more 
than  eight  davs  alter  the  challenge  has  been 
hied  Within  three  davs  after  ;innounccment 
of  the  determination  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  of  the  nomliuitlng  pe- 
tition, either  the  challenger  or  any  person 
named  in  the  challenged  petition  as  i  noml- 
u°e  may  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  stich  determination  The  court 
shall  expedite  consideration  of  the  matter 
and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final 
and  not  appealable. 

"  '(k)  In  any  election,  the  order  in  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  office  appear 
on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
upon  a  date  or  dates  and  under  regulations 
|)rescribed  by  the  Board.' 

■■(6)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1109)  is  amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and' Vice  President'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (  b) ;  and 

••(B)  ijy  striking  out  'Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia'  in  .subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  'District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  .Sessions*.  „  ^    ^  ^ 

■■(7)  section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code. 
sec.  1-1110)  IS  amended— 

■(A)  by  Striking  out  the  second  and  tnira 
sentences  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection; 

•■(B)  by  .adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)   ♦he  loUow-lng  new  p.aragraphs: 

"  "(3)  The  first  general  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on 
November  5.  1968,  and  thereafter  on  the 
Ttiesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November   of    each   odd-numbered   calendar 

vear, 

•••(4)  (A)  If  in  a  general  election  for  mem- 
bers 'jf  the  Board  of  Education  no  candidate 
for  the  office  of  member  from  a  ward,  or  no 
candidate  for  the  o.ficc  of  member  elected  at 
large  (where  only  one  at-large  position  U 
being  filled  at  such  election),  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such  office, 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
first  dav  next  following  such  election.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  such  runoff  election  shall  be  declared 
elected, 

■  '(B)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at  large  is  being  filled  at  such  a 
general  election,  the  candidates  for  such  of- 
flcee  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that  no  can- 
didate shall  be  declared  elected  who  does 
not  receive  a  majority  of  the  number  of  all 
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votes  ctjst  for  candidates  for  election  at  large 
In  such  election  divided  by  the  number  of  at- 
large  offices  to  be  filled  In  such  election. 
Where  one  or  more  of  the  at-large  positions 
remains  unfilled,  a  runoff  election  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  the  candidate  or  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  such 
runoff  election  ahall  be  declared  elected. 

"'(C)  Where  a  vacancy  In  an  unexpired 
term  for  an  at-large  position  Is  being  filled 
at  the  same  general  election  as  one  or  more 
full  term  at-large  positions,  the  successful 
candidate  or  candidates  with  the  highest 
number  of  votea  in  the  general  election,  or  in 
the  runoff  election  if  a  runoff  election  18 
necessary,  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  full 
term  position  or  positions,  provided  that  any 
candidate  declared  elected  at  the  general 
election  shall  for  this  purpose  be  deemed  to 
have  received  a  higher  number  of  votea  than 
any  candidate  elected  In  the  runoff  election. 

••  "(D)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  in  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
Bcrlbe. 

"  '(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  ofllee  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  at  large,  the  candidates  in  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful 
candidates.- in  number  not  more  than  one 
more  thao..the  number  of  such  offices  to  be 
filled,  who  in  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding such  runoff  election  received  the  high- 
est number  of  votea  less  than  a  majority.  In 
the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  a 
ward,  the  runoff  election  shall  be  held  in 
such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates  who  in 
the  general  election  next  preceding  such  run- 
off election  received  respectively  the  highest 
number  and  the  second  highest  niunber  of 
votes  validly  cast  In  such  ward  or  who  tied 
in  receiving  the  highest  number  of  such  votes 
shall  run  in  such  runoff  election.  If  in  any 
case  (other  than  the  one  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence)  a  tie  vote  must  be  re- 
solved to  determine  the  candidates  to  run  In 
any  runoff  election,  ihe  Board  may  resolve 
such  tie  vote  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"'(6)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff  elec- 
tion held  to  select  a  member  of  the  Board  Qt 
Education  or  dies  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  the  candidate  who  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  candi- 
date in  such  runoff  election  or  who  received  a 
number  of  votes  in  such  general  election, 
which  Is  next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes 
In  such  general  election  received  by  a  candi- 
date in  the  runoff  election  and  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  In  such  runoff  election  shall  be  a 
candidate  in  such  runoff  election.  The  resolu- 
tion of  any  tie  necessary  to  determine  the 
candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  such 
withdrawal  or  death  shall  be  resolved  by  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner  as  tlee  are  re- 
solved under  paragraph  (5).' 

"(C)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(b)  All  elections  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  all 
elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  polls 
shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  antemerldan  to 
8  o'clock  postmeridian.  Candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  In  elections  held 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  other  than  general  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  declared  the  winners.'; 

"  '(D)  by  inserting  after  'In  the  case  of 
a  tie'  in  subsection  (c)  the  following:  'vote 
in  any  election  other  than  an  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education.'; 

"(E)   by  Inserting  after  'official'  in  subsec- 


tion (d)  the  following;  ',  other  tlian  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,';  and 

"(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(e)  Wlienever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation which  occurs  more  than  ninety-nine 
days  after  such  vacancy  occurs.  However,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  until  the  fourth 
Monday  in  January  next  following  the  date 
of  the  election  of  a  persgn  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  unexpired  term,  whichever 
occurs  first.  A  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  office  to  which  he  was  elected. 
Any  person  appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications  for  hold- 
ing such  office  as  were  required  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor.' 

"(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-111 1(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals'. 

"(9)  The  following  new  sections  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  such  Act : 

"  'Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  more  than  one  office  on  the  Board  of 
Education  in  any  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  If  a  person  is  nominated 
for  more  than  one  such  office,  he  shall,  within 
three  days  after  the  Board  has  sent  him  no- 
tice that  he  has  been  so  nominated,  desig- 
nate In  writing  the  office  for  which  he  wishes 
to  run  in  which  case  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  withdrawn  all  other  nominations.  In 
the  event  that  such  person  fails  within  such 
three-day  period  to  file  such  a  designation 
with  the  Board,  all  such  nominations  of  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  withdrawn. 

"  Sec.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Election  Act".' 

"COOBOINATION    WITH    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA    CWVEKNMENT 

"3ec.  5.  (at  The  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  Jointly  develop  procedures  to  assure 
the  maximum  coordination  of  educational 
and  other  municipal  programs  and  services 
In  achieving  the  most  effective  educational 
system  and  utilization  of  educational  fa- 
cilities and  services  to  serve  broad  commu- 
nity needs.  Such  procedures  shall  cover  such 
matters  as — 

"(1)  design  and  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities  to  accommodate  civic  and 
community  activities  such  as  recreation, 
adult  and  vocational  education  and  train- 
ing, and  other  community  purposes; 

"(2)  full  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities during  nonschool  hours  for  community 
purposes; 

"(3)    utilization  of  municipal  ser\ices  such 
as    police,    sanitation,    recreational,    mainte- 
nance services  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  , 
and  stature  of  the  school  In  the  community; 

"(4)  arrangements  for  cost-sharing  and 
reimbursements  on  school  and  community 
programs  Involving  utilization  of  educational 
facilities  and  services;  and 

"(5)  other  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
and  concern. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Education  may  invite 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  his  designee  to  attend  and  participate  In 
meetings  of  the  Board  on  matters  pertaining 
to  coordination  of  educational  and  other 
m'.inicipn!  programs  ,Tnd  services  r\nd  on  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  of  mutual  interest. 

'EFFECTIVE    DATK    AtTD    TERMINATlpN    OF    OFFICE 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
.'Vet  shall  take  effect  on  May  15.  1968.  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  June  20,  1906  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 


the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers,  functions,  duties  vestea 
in  It  under  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  such 
date) ; 

"(2)  vacancies  In  such  Board  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  in  accordance  with  such  Act 
(as  In  effect  on  such  date) ;  and 

"  ( 3 )  the  memlsers  of  such  Board  appointed 
under  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  such  date) 
shall  continue  In  office;  until  such  time  as 
at  least  six  of  the  members  first  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Education  (under  such  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act)  take  office." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

John  L.  McMillan, 

John  Dowdy, 

Donald  Fr^ser, 

Bernie  Sisk. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

Joel  T.  Brothill. 

John  M.  Zwach. 

Sam  Steiger. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wayne  Morse, 

BOBEKT  Kennedy, 

Winston  Prottty, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sencte. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13042)  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  t)oth 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  confer- 
ence. 

findings  and  declaration  or  purpose 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vision, not  In  the  House  bill,  stating  certain 
findings  relating  to  the  function  of  schools 
In  a  community  and  declaring  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  participation 
of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  development  and  conduct  of  their  schools 
through  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  educa- 
tional and  other  municipal  programs. 

compensation  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education 
Under  the  House  bill  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  could  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses actually  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  services  as  members  of  the  Board.  Reim- 
bursement was  not  to  exceed  $100  in  any 
month.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  members  of  the  Board  will  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate,  not  to  exceed  $1,200  per 
annum,  set  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council. 

BOARD    meetings 

The  Board  of  Education  law  relating  to  t'ne 
holding  of  meetings  was  not  changed  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides with  certain  exceptions  that  all  mset- 
ings  of  the  Board  shall  be  fpen  to  the  public. 
The  Board  is  given  authoritv  to  clo.'^e  to  the 
public  any  meeting  (or  part  ther?c.f)  vhlch 
relates  to  m.-'.tters  involving  e.ni!'!  ^'''^es  -f  ':'■? 
Board.  The  Board  is  al-^.  given  the  authority 
to  disc. as  an\  luher  inivtcr  m  a  cl^red  ses- 
fion.  but  it  is  reouired  i".  make  its  :i::al 
policy  decision  en  sue::  ^iper  matter  in  an 
open  Ecssiou. 

ELECTIONS 

Date  of  f-rft  rlection. — The  House  bill  pro- 
vided Uv.t  the  "rit  election  'or  "-".e  m:-ribPrs 
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of  the  Board  of  Education  would  take  place 
,,n  April  16,  1968.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  such  lirst  election  shall  take 
place  on  Tuesday.  November  5,  1968 

Date  of  succeeding  election.— The  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  that  suceedlng  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  in  November  of  each  odd- 
numbered  calend.ir  year. 

Qttalificaticms  for  Office— Vnaer  the  House 
jjill  an  individual  could  not  qualify  to  run 
K>r  or  hold  the  office  of  member  of  tlie  Board 
of  Education  if  he  held  any  other  elected 
,,ffice.  The  conference  tuttstltute  permits  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  elected  to  serve  as 
delegates  or  alternate  delegates  to  Presi- 
dential nominating  conventions  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  and  hold  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Hours  Registry  to  be  Open.— Under  the 
House  bill  the  registry  was  to  be  open  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours.  The  conference 
.-ubstitute  provides  that  the  registry  shall 
be  open  during  reasonable  hours 

Nominating  Petitions:  Filing  Date— The 
House  bill  amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  to  require  that  nominating  petl- 
•;i,ns  for  any  election  be  filed  no  later  than 
ij  days  prior  to  the  date  of  election  Tlie 
,  onference  substitute  provides  that  such 
petitions  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  45  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  election. 

Sominating  Petitions:  Number  of  Signa- 
tures Required.— In  the  case  of  ward  candl- 
iKites,  the  House  bill  required  in  the  first 
flection  that  the  ward  candidate's  nomlnat- 
;ng  petition  be  signed  by  oO  voters  registered 
Ki  Ills  ward;  and  required  in  each  election 
thereafter  that  such  petition  be  signed  by 
.a  least  250  voters  registered  in  his  ward. 
The  conterence  substitute  requires  the  sig- 
natures of  250  registered  voters  in  each 
(lection. 

In  the  case  of  elections  for  candidates  for 
.-lection  at  large,  the  House  bill  required  in 
The  first  election  that  EUch  candidates'  peti- 
•ions    be    signed    by    at    least    50    registered 

■  r-ers  In  each  of  the  eight  wards  (for  a  total 
f  400  signatures) ;  and  required  in  each  elec- 

■  ion  thereafter  that  such  petitions  be  signed 
;  y  at  least  200  registered  voters  In  each  of 
•he  eight  wards  plus  an  additional  400  reg- 

-tered   voters    (for    a   total   of   2.000   signa- 

ures).   The    conference   substitute    requires 

:hat  In  each  election  petitions  for  candidates 

;  jr  election  at  large  be  signed  by  at  least  125 

■egistered  voters  In  each  of  the  eight  wards 

for  a  total  of  1.000  signatures). 

Election  of  At-Large  Candidates. — Under 
•he  House  bill  a  candidate  for  an  at-large 
"ffice  had  to  receive  at  least  a  majority  of 
ine  votes  validly  cast  for  such  office  before 
seing  elected. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  ma- 
orlty  vote  requirement  for  election  to  an  at- 
..rge  office  was  clarified.  When  only  one  at- 
Lirge  office  is  to  be  filled  in  an  election,  the 
candidate  for  such  office  receiving  the  highest 
;.umber  of  votes  In  excess  of  a  majority  of 
The  votes  validly  cast  for  such  office  shall  be 
.lected.  When  more  than  one  .it-large  office 
s  belne  filled  at  a  general  election,  the  can- 
didates for  such  offices  who  receive  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  if  they 
receive  at  least  a  majority  of  the  number  of 
.ai  votes  cast  for  candidates  for  election  at 
large  in  such  election  divided  by  the  number 
!  f  at-large  offices  to  be  filled  in  such  election. 

Election  of  members  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  an 
at-large  office. — The  conference  substitute 
contains  a  provision,  not  In  the  House  bill. 
v.hich  provides  that  If  a  vacancy  In  an  at- 
;  irge  office  is  to  be  filled  at  an  election  in 
which  the  full  term  of  another  at-large  office 
Is  to  be  filled,  the  successful  candidate  who 
receives  the  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
elected  to  the  vacant  at-large  office. 

Restriction  on  running  for  more  than  one 
office. — The  House  bill  amended  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  to  provide  that  no 
person  could  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
one  office  in  any  election  held  under  that 
Act  and  that  If  a  person  were  nominated  for 


more  than  one  office  he  had  to  designate  the 
office  for  which  he  would  run.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  that  no  person  may  be 
u  candidate  lor  more  than  one  office  ol  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  and  roiiUiiiis  a 
pro\lsion  identical  to  the  House  bill  requiring 
Ijersons  nominated  lor  more  than  one  office 
of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
designate  the  office  lor  which  they  vviU  run. 

COORDINATING  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  House  bill,  which  requires 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  lo  develop  proce- 
dures to  assure  maximum  coordination  of 
educational  and  other  municipal  services  The 
procedures  shall  cover  such  matters  as  de- 
sign, construction,  and  utilization  of  educa- 
tional facilities  to  accommodate  community 
activities  and  utilization  of  municipal  serv- 
ices to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  stature 
of  the  school  in  the  community. 

EFFFCrriVE  DATE 

The   House    bill    provides    that    the    terms 
of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  appointed   under   the   Act  of   June   20. 
1906,   before   the   date   of  enactment  of   the 
bill,  will  terminate   when  a  majority  of  the 
members    first   elected    to   such    Board    take 
office.    The    conference    substitute    provides 
that  the  amendments  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education  law  and  the  District  ol  Columbia 
Election    Act    will    take    ellect    on    May    15, 
1968.   However,   it   is   further   provided   that, 
until  such  lime  a.s  a  majority  of  the  elected 
Board    take    office,    the    appointed    Board    of 
Education    will    continue    to    exercise    all    of 
its    powers,    functions,    and    duties    and    va- 
cancies In  the  appointed  Board  will  continue 
to  be  filled  by  appointment.  It  Is  also  speci- 
fied that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education   would 
terminate   when    a   majority   of   the   elected 
Board  first  takes  office.  Thus,  only  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Board  of  Education  law  which 
are  required  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  will  take  effect  on 
May   15,    1968.   Accordingly,  such   new   pro- 
visions   of    such    law    as    those    relating    to 
the   size   of    the    Board,   compensation,    and 
meetings  will  not  take  effect  until  a  majority 
of  the  members  first  elected  to  the  Board 
take  office. 

.'OHN     L.     McMillan, 

John  Dowdy. 

Donald  Fraser, 

Bernie  Sisk. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

Joel  T.  Brothill. 

John  M.  Zwach, 

Sam  Steiger, 
Marmgers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS  '  during  the  readini?  > .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  readine  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  __^^^^^^^ 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  1101— TO  DIS- 
APPROVE REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  1101,  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 ;  and  pending 
that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  rosolu- 
lion  may  continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
l rolled  by  the  uentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Eklenborn  I  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centle- 
raan  Irom  Minnesota  I  Mr.  BlatnikI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  I  Mr.  Blat- 
nikI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

AccnrdinfJly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  1101.  with 
Mr.  HvNCATE  in  the  chair. 

-The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
i.ious-cor.sent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  BlmnikI  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours.  :uid  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Erlenbobn)  will 
bo  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
Irom Minnesota  IMr.  BlatnikI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  initial  statement 
will  be  essentially  a  summary  review  or 
.summary  presentation  of  what  is  before 
u.s  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968, 
and  the  resolution  >  H.  Res.  1101  >  filed  by 
three  of  our  colleagues  to  disapprove  of 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

In  essence.  Reoruanization  Plan  No.  1 
would  combine  or  bring  together  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  which  now  and  for 
over  30  years  has  been  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  relatively  new  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  now  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  These  two  combined  would  form 
a  new  bureau  entitled  the  "Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs."  with  a 
Director  at  its  head,  and  this  new  Bureau 
would  be  moved  over  and  placed  in  the 
Justice  Department. 

Under  the  rule,  both  the  plan  and  the 
disapproval  resolution  were  referred  to 
our  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  study.  Tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion, which  is  our  subcommittee,  reviewed 
this  plan  in  depth.  We  held  3  days  of 
hearings,  and  I  think  the  feeling  in  the 
commititee  was  unanimous  that  ample 
opportunity  was  given  for  all  points  of 
view  to  be  expressed  by  opironents.  pro- 
ponents, and  others,  plus  other  aspects 
that  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  a  good  one.  It  will  promote, 
within  the  limitations  of  authority  al- 
ready vested  in  these  two  bureaus  by  acts 
of  Congress,  more  effective  administra- 
tion and  more  effective  and  efficient  en- 
forcement. The  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  felt  that  this  reorganiza- 
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tion  plan  should  be  pennltted  to  go  into 
effect,  and  therefore  we  recommend  that 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  be  defeated. 

Now  for  a  short  discussion  of  the  back- 
Rround.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  the 
Treasury  Department  has  for  many 
years — perhaps  for  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury— enforced  the  narcotics  laws  which 
relate  to  hard  addictive  drugs,  such  as 
heroin,  opium,  cocaine  and,  more  re- 
cently, marihuana. 

Our  drug  abuse  laws  more  recently  en- 
acted in  1965  deal  with  the  hallucinogens, 
such  as  LSD,  and  other  stimulants,  de- 
pressants, and  other  drugs  that,  when 
taken  in  sufBcient  dosage,  result  in  ab- 
normal mental,  emotional,  and  physio- 
logical responses.  While  these  drugs  are 
designated  as  dangerous,  they  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  nonaddictive. 

I  am  not  going  into  detail  on  this, 
which  is  simple  in  one  sense  but  com- 
plicated in  another,  for  while  it  may 
be  nonaddictive  in  terms  of  physical 
symptoms,  withdrawal  symptoms,  it  can 
be  addictive  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a 
psychological  addiction  or  psychological 
need  for  the  supporting  mechanism 
which  this  drug  induces.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  sure  we  all  can  see  a  rather  close 
relationship  between  dangerous  drugs 
and  narcotics,  the  laws  that  Congress 
has  enacted  to  control  their  use,  and  the 
governmental  agencies  that  have  been 
created  to  carry  out  these  policies.  There 
is  widespread  agreement  that  these 
agencies  should  be  combined. 

The  areas  of  disagreement  seem  to  be 
on  where  the  new  agency  should  be  put 
and  the  emphasis  that  such  location  may 
place  on  the  overall  governmental  attack 
on  the  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  problems. 

We  are  faced  with  a  most  serious  con- 
dition in  our  country  today.  Tremendous 
social  distress  and  criminal  consequences 
have  resulted  from  the  increasing  use 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  More 
and  more  people  arvd,  particularly,  our 
youth  in  schools  and  colleges  and  on  the 
streets,  are  being  caught  up  by  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  escape  these  drugs 
appear  to  provide — little  realizing,  of 
course,  the  price  that  must  be  paid  and 
what  must  be  done  to  meet  the  price. 
Many  of  these  drugs  are  described  as 
psychotoxic;  that  is,  they  poison  the 
mind — inevitably  leading  to  abnormal 
behavior  and  often  to  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

In  spite  of  the  programs  now  being 
carried  on,  the  problem  is  expanding. 
The  number  of  narcotic  addicts  has  in- 
creased 15,000  in  the  past  7  years  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  new  addicts  are 
youths.  The  quantities  of  marihuana 
seized  annually  by  the  authorities  have 
increased  seven  or  eightfold  in  the  past 
4  years,  suggesting  how  wide  is  its  illegal 
use.  As  reported  in  our  hearings  Federal 
agents,  in  the  past  18  months,  "have 
seized  over  600  million  dosage  units  of 
controlled  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs;  including  over  24  million  dosage 
units  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogens." 

In  the  2  years  of  operation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  2,200  crim- 
inal investigations  and  1,100  accounta- 
bility investigations  were  made.  Over 
1,300  persons  were  arrested  and  out  of 


464  defendants,  458  or  98.7  percent  were 
convicted  and  sentenced. 

During  1966,  680  narcotics  violators 
and  243  marihuana  violators  were  con- 
victed in  the  Federal  courts.  During  the 
same  year,  279  narcotic  violators  and 
138  marihuana  violators  were  convicted 
in  State  courts. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that 
our  enforcement  program  has  produced 
results  in  terms  of  convictions.  But  look- 
ing at  the  increase  in  the  use  and  abuse 
of  drugs  and  narcotics — and  our  common 
knowledge  confirms  this  even  though 
statistics  may  be  lacking — we  certainly 
cannot  .say  that  our  overall  governmen- 
tal effort  has  been  a  success.  Improve- 
ment on  a  variety  of  fronts  is  called  for. 
We  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  sociological  and  psychological  forces 
which  make  people  prone  to  the  use  of 
these  drugs.  How  can  the  weakness  of 
body  and  will  which  produces  abusers 
and  addicts  be  avoided?  What  are  the 
deeper  motivations  involved  here  and 
can  they  be  controlled?  The  .scientists 
and  medical  authorities  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  its  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  all  searching  for  an- 
swers to  these  vexing  problems — through 
research  being  conducted  in  their  own 
facilities  and  by  research  grants  and 
contracts  to  our  great  universities,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  institutions.  This  vital 
work,  which  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
reorganization,  will  continue  and  we 
hope  be  productive  of  solutions. 

These  same  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
also  have  in  being  extensive  public  edu- 
cation and  preventive  programs  which 
are  essential  to  any  successful  attack  on 
the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics. They  provide  materials  and  sci- 
entific information  to  schools  and  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations through  which  young  people 
can  be  reached.  This,  too,  will  continue 
and  not  be  affected  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Possibly,  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
factors  in  this  equation  is  finding  an 
effective  treatment  and  possible  cure  for 
those  who  get  "hooked"  on  the  hard 
narcotics  and  for  those  others  who  step 
on  the  dangerous  drug  escalator  and 
move  from  one  "thrill"  to  another  more 
intense  excitement  until  they  lose  touch 
with  reality.  Our  success  in  this  field  has 
been  extremely  limited.  Work  is  going 
on,  of  course,  at  the  treatment  centers 
at  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
We  are  well  aware  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done — possibly  a  crash  program 
.such  as  has  been  effective  in  some  other 
diseases.  The  reorganization  will  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  what  is  being  done  except, 
we  hope,  give  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
to  finding  some  remedy  for  the  thou- 
.sands  of  tragedies  that  move  before  our 
eyes  but  seem  to  be  hopeless  cases. 

Now  let  us  examine  a  bit  closer  the 
reorganization  plan  itself: 

First.  The  plan  transfers  from  the 
Treasui-y  Department  to  Justice  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
now  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  Other  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  nar- 


cotics laws  such  as  those  of  collecting 
taxes  and  duties  will  remain  in  Treasury- 
and  be  carried  out  by  the  Customs 
Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice as  at  present.  Justice,  therefore,  will 
not  get  in  the  tax  collecting  business 
through  this  plan.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  the  entire 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  its  personnel 
will  be  shifted  to  Justice.  Appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  approval  of  narcotics  regulations  will 
likewise  shift  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Attorney  General.  Lab- 
oratory services  now  performed  by  the 
Treasury  DepartmnAit  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  /tie  narcotics  laws  will 
go  over  to  Justice.  This  is  important  be- 
cause instant  laboratory  service  must  be 
available  for  the  analysis  of  suspected 
narcotic  substances.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  narcotics  laws — except  for  tax  and 
duty  collection — the  transfer  is  complete. 

Second.  The  plan  transfers  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  all  functions  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965,  ex- 
cept the  regulation  of  the  counterfeiting 
of  noncontrolled  drugs.  The  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  and  all  of  its  agents 
and  personnel  will  be  transferred.  Other 
incidental  functions  of  the  Secretary- 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  such  as  approval  of  its  regula- 
tions, and  so  forth,  will  be  given  to  the 
Attorney  General.  BDAC  does  not  have 
its  own  laboratories  and  uses  those  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  its 
analyses.  This  service  will  be  continued 
under  a  firm  agreement  between  the  two 
departments  until  the  new  Bureau  has 
sufQcient  laboratory  service  of  its  own. 
The  text  of  a  draft  agreement  relating  to 
all  services  to  be  rendered  the  new  Bureau 
by  HEW  is  contained  in  our  report. 

Third.  A  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  will  be  established  in 
Justice  which  will  absorb  and  carry  out 
the  duties  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  the  Bureau  of  Dangerous 
Drugs.  This  new  Bureau  will  be  on  a  level 
with  other  similar  bureaus  in  Justice  and 
will  have  a  status  commensurate  with  its 
important  responsibilities.  The  Director 
of  the  new  Bureau  will  report  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

Fourth.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  administer  the  transfer 
of  the  property  and  funds  to  Justice. 

Why  should  this  plan  be  adopted? 

First  of  all,  because  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  put  these  two  agencies 
together.  When  an  agent  looking  for 
narcotics  als^  finds  illegal  drugs  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  act  against 
them.  Today,  he  cannot.  Our  hearings 
showed  that  where  illegal  drugs  are 
found,  narcotics  are  often  there  and  vice 
versa.  This  broadened  authority  for  the 
agents  will  be  bad  news  for  the  dope- 
sters.  The  merger  of  these  two  bureaus 
will  produce  a  better  organization  to 
carry  out  our  Government's  responsi- 
bility. 

Organized  crime  is  heavily  involved  in 
both  narcotic  and  illicit  drugs.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  the  major  crime- 
fighting  agency  of  the  Government.  The 
emphasis  in  enforcement  will  be  against 
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the  pusher,  the  big-timer,  the  syndicate, 
the  large  illegal  manufacturers.  The  At- 
torney General  told  us  this : 

Drugs  and  narcotics  are  a  very  major  part 
of  crime  in  the  United  States.  Organized 
crime  handles  billions,  Illegally,  annually, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  income,  one 
of  the  major  three.  Is  trafficking  In  drugs  and 
narcotics.  Of  the  people  arrested  not  only  by 
the  Federal  agencies,  but  by  State  and  local 
igencles  In  narcotics  activities,  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion  ure  Involved  In  lives  of 
crime.  They  are  criminals.  Crime  control  re- 
quires the  control  of  drugs  and  narcotics.  It 
is  a  major  national  problem.  And  the  re- 
sponsibilltv  for  control  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous'  drugs  should  be  vested  In  the 
official  in  government  who  has  the  greatest 
concern  with  the  control  of  crime.  Not  the 
'jerson  that  i.s  involved  in  education,  or  in 
welfare  and  health.  Not  the  person  that  is 
involved  in  financing,  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments, in  taxes  and  in  fiscal  matters.  Illegal 
drug  traffic  is  a  crime  problem.  It  Is  a  major 
crime  problem.  It  cries  for  control.  And  I 
think  the  Department  of  Justice  provides 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  full  realiza- 
i:on  of  the  Federal  potential  In  that  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  attack  on  organized 
crime  can  be  more  effectively  pursued  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  soundness  of  placing  this  Bureau 
in  Justice  was  foreseen  by  both  the 
Hoover  Commission  many  years  ago  and 
by  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  in  its  1963 
report.  The  Commission,  headed  by 
Chief  Judge  Barrett  Prettyman.  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  recommended — 
with  the  exception  of  regulatory  func- 
tions— that  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  relating  to  the  investigation 
of  the  illicit  manufacture,  sale,  other 
distribution  or  possession  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  marihuana  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Commission  said: 

Police  work  to  stem  the  Illicit  traffic  in 
drugs  is  a  major  criminal  problem.  And  it 
requires  a  peculiar  training  and  experience 
not  normally  possessed  by  officials  chosen  for 
expertise  in  the  complexities  of  governmen- 
tal finance,  however  earnest  and  dedicated 
thev  mav  be. 

However,  there  is  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  top  line  of  command  professionally 
chosen  and  trained  for  law  enforcement.  It 
is  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  whose  prin- 
cipal concern  is  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  criminal  violations  of  federal  law. 

This  distinguished  group  made  its  rec- 
ommendation before  BDAC  was  set  up 
but  I  believe  its  reasoning  would  inevi- 
tably have  incorporated  this  agency  in 
its  proposal. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  will  elimi- 
nate a  great  deal  of  duplication  in  the 
work  of  these  agencies  and  i-educe  the 
number  of  visits,  audits,  paperwork,  and 
inspections  that  our  pharmacies  and 
other  small  businesses  must  contend 
with. 

This  plan  is  not  being  presented  as  an 
economy  measure  and  there  will  not  be 
a  reduction  of  expenditures  because  the 
President  has  requested  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  budgets  of  both  bureaus 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Bringing  together 
these  related  functions  will  produce 
greater  efficiency  of  operations  and  sub- 
stantial savings.  For  example,  headquar- 


ters and  field  offices  of  the  separate 
agencies  will  be  brought  together  and  ad- 
ministrative overhead  will  be  cut  down. 
Agents  will  be  trained  and  made  respon- 
sible for  the  control  of  both  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

We  listened  carefully  io  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  this  reorganization. 
They  were  not  persuasive  with  us  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  be  persuasive 
with  you.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
brinKing  our  governmental  mechanism 
in  line  with  the  requriements  of  an  im- 
portant social  need. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  "nay"  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  EdwardsI. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no- 
body on  the  committee  and  probably  no- 
body in  this  Chamber  today  is  opposed 
to  the  merger  of  the  law  enforcement 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control.  So  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  our  argument  does  not  go  to 
the  question  of  merger.  Our  argument 
uoes  as  to  where  that  operation,  once 
merged,  should  come  to  rest;  and.  sec- 
ond, how  much  of  the  present  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  should 
be  transferred  into  a  single  agency, 
wherever  it  should  be  lodged? 

Evidence  was  presented  at  the  hearing, 
and  it  was  a  veiT  complete  hearing.  I  say 
here  that  the  chairman  and  the  ma.iority 
were  very  generous  and  courteous  as  to 
the  time  they  gave  us  in  trying  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  this  reorganization  plan. 
The  evidence  was  clear  that  witness 
after  witness  who  came  before  our  com- 
mittee was  in  favor  of  the  merger,  but 
when  it  came  down  to  the  question  of 
"Why  the  Justice  Department?"  when  it 
came  down  to  the  question  of  what  the 
Justice  Department  would  do  that  could 
not  be  done  some^'here  else  or  was  not 
being  done,  then  the  witnesses  got  aw- 
fully vague.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
veiT  little  evidence  in  the  record  which 
supports  the  lodging  of  the  merged  en- 
tity in  the  Justice  Department. 

The  report  which  has  come  to  the  floor 
with  this  bill  is  very  short  on  supporting 
evideiice  as  to  "Why  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment?" 

Let  us  look  at  the  plan  for  just  a  min- 
ute. The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  BDAC, 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, except  the  function  of  regulating 
the  counterfeiting  of  those  drugs  which 
are  not  controlled  "depressant  or  stimu- 
lant" drugs.  In  other  words,  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  BDAC,  with  this  minor  excep- 
tion, are  to  be  transferred  into  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  Justice  Department. 

On  its  face  we  are  told.  then,  that 
there  will  be  a  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. We  do  not  know  who  will  head 
it.  Wc  do  not  know  what  his  philosophy 
will  be.  We  do  not  know  how  the  new 
agency  will  be  controlled  or  handled. 

One  thing  that  is  clear  from  the  re- 
organization plan  is  this:  There  is  given 


to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  once  this  transfer  is  made,  a 
blank  check  to  do  with  the  new  agency 
as  he  will.  There  is  nothing  in  the  re- 
organization plan  to  prohibit  the  Attor- 
ney General  if  and  when  it  suits  his 
fancy  to  merge  them  in  with  the  FBI.  for 
example,  .so  that  the  BDAC  and  BON 
conceivably  could  eventually  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI. 

We  are  told  that  the  main  reason  for 
this  proposal  is  that  it  will  coordinate 
the  activities  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
field.  The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  been  holding 
hearings  for  almost  a  year  now  on  the 
subject  of  coordination  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  organized 
crime.  We  have  had  witness  after  witness 
come  to  testify  in  these  hearings  that  the 
coordination  is  good;  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  its  Organized  Crime 
Section  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
coordinating  the  law  enforcement  activ- 
ities of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
\olved  with  organized  crime.  It  was 
likened  to  a  wheel,  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  sitting  at  the  center  and  with 
the  -spokes  going  out  to  all  of  the  other 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  field  of 
organized  crime. 

In  my  opinion,  we  found  that  there 
was  pood  coordination,  so  the  question 
naturally  ari-ses  as  to  what  better  coordi- 
nation will  there  be  if  this  is  put  into  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Also  the  question 
comes  to  mind  that  if  the  transfer  is 
made  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  then 
what  will  this  do  in  effect  to  the  coordi- 
nation that  presently  exists  within  the 
other  agencies?   First,   then,   we   might 
look  at  the  Department  of  the  Treasurj- 
where  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  pres- 
ently lodged.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment vou  will  find  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  have  worked  side  by 
side  for  many  years.  They  have  had  to 
work   closely   together.   The   Bureau   of 
Narcotics  is  involved  in  the  field  of  hard 
narcotics,  such  as  heroin  and  others  of 
that  type.  Most  of  these  narcotics  ac- 
tually comes  from  overseas.  Therefore, 
the  BON  and   the  Bureau  of  Customs 
have   worked   closely   together   so   that 
foreign  agents  of  the  BON  have  tracked 
down  suppliers  in  foreign  countries.  You 
have  frequently  read  in  the  paper  where 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  will  stop  some- 
body at  the  airport  as  they  come  in  from 
some  foreign  country  and  take  the  nar- 
cotics from  them.  That  has  occurred  for 
only  one  reason,  namely,  because  the 
Bureau   of  Narcotics   in  some  overseas 
counti-y   has   followed   this   suspect    for 
months  and  worked  meticulously  to  track 
him  down  so  that  they  can  tell  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  "Here  is  the  man  you 
want  to  catch  when  he  gets  off  that  plane 
at   New   York's   International   Airport." 
This  is  a  verj'  close  relationship. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Narcotics  also  comes 
under  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  where  you  liave  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  there  is  a  veiT  close 
and  delicate  relationship  between  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  people  and  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  as  they  proceed  to 
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track  down  the  criminals  that  deal  in 
this  field.  The  evidence  has  been  clear 
that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  country  of  all  Fed- 
eral law  agencies  of  convictions  of  crimi- 
nals in  the  organized  crime  field  when 
it  comes  to  crime  of  a  Federal  nature. 
You  also  have  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  Secret  Service  and  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit,  which  deals  with 
the  criminal  element  which  is  closely  oc- 
ordinated  in  the  overall  aspects  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  department. 

Now  let  us  look  over  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a 
moment  where  there  is  lodged  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  BDAC  is  a 
part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Of  course,  this  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  would  just  like  to  read  briefly  from 
the  minority  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port to  point  out  to  you  very  clearly  how 
the  coordination  which  presently  exists 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  established. 

Mr.  Chewrman,  I  am  now  quoting : 

BDAC  is  located  within  the  FVxxl  and  Drug 
Admlnletratlon  (PDA)  of  HEW.  As  such  It 
regularly  draws  upon  the  medical  and  .sclen- 
tiflc  expertise  of  this  agency.  In  fact  BDAC 
presently  assigns  a  number  of  Its  personnel 
to  the  Bureaus  of  Medicine  and  Science 
within  FDA.  BDAC  also  works  closely  with 
the  Public  He.ilth  Service  and,  especially,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH) . 
Those  within  HEW,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  alleviating  the  drug  menace,  are 
so  cognizant  of  the  need  for  effective  coor- 
dination between  BDAC  and  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  they 
have  created  a  Division  of  Drug  Studies  and 
Statistics  within  BDAC  which  is  directed  by 
an  individual  who  holds  a  Joint  appointment 
between  BDAC  and  NIMH.  In  addtlon,  HEW 
has  only  recently  put  through  a  reorganiza- 
tion which  places  one  Individual  in  supervi- 
sion over  the  Public  Health  Service.  NIMH, 
and  PDA  in  arder  to  improve  the  needed 
coordination  that  is  so  necessary  between 
these  .lijencies. 

Coordination  is  also  required  and  e.xlst.s  be- 
tween BDAC  and  (li  the  drug  hospitals 
man'F?r;  jj"  the  Public  Health  Service  at 
Lexiigt.^n  and  Port  Worth:  (2i  the  O.Tice  of 
Education  in  youth  and  dmc  eiucition  pro- 
gratnr:  .>nd  (3i  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Stimulant  and  Depressant  Drugs  which  Is 
chareed  -.vith  determintrn  which  drugs 
sir  u'd  t^e  con'^roUed  under  the  law. 

If  BDAC  were  transferred  to  Justice,  we  are 
extremely  doubtful  that  as  effective  coordina- 
tion ^an  be  continued — thereby  resulting  in 
severely  impeding  effective  drug  enforcement. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  close 
coordination  presently  existing  vithin 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  of  which  BDAC  is  a  part. 
To  remove  this  agency  from  that  de- 
partment obviously,  then,  is  going  to 
les.sen  the  coordination  within  that  par- 
ticular agency. 

Now.  Mr.  Chainnan.  there  are  other 
procedures  of  coordination  which  pres- 
ently exist  but  which  will  be  concerned 
and  affected  by  this  proposed  transfer. 

For  instance,  presently,  there  is  a  very. 
vf>y  delicate  balance  set  between  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  and  the 
B  acau  of  Narcotics  and  the  State  offi- 
cials who  are  involved  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  provisions. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
over  the  years  there  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  hearings  held  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  gone  into  this  relationship  with 
State  officials.  The  State  officials  like  it. 
They  work  well  with  the  Bureau.  They 
have  established  certain  procedures  that 
have  worked  effectively.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced— and  the  hearings  which  were 
held  upon  this  matter  did  not  convince 
me — that  if  this  is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  this  satisfactory 
relationship  which  now  exists  will  con- 
tinue. I  fear  that  if  once  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  granted  control  over  this 
field  of  operation,  we  will  find  a  great 
number  of  States  which  will  be  somewhat 
reluctant  to  involve  themselves  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  involved  them- 
selves with  the  operations  of  the  present 
Bureau. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at 
the  foreign  situation.  Presently,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  has  some  23  agents 
located  and  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  the  Federal-State  situation  is 
delicate,  then  the  foreign  situation  is 
even  more  delicate,  because  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  and  many  years  of  hard 
work  to  build  up  this  relationship  be- 
tween tills  agency  and  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  which  are 
involved  as  well  as  the  ofBcial  represent- 
atives of  these  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
tnat  if  this  agency  should  go  into  the 
s.'herv  of  t!ie  Department  of  Justice 
wherein  is  iodced  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  we  will  find  existing  in  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  problems  which  do 
not  presently  exist.  We  are  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
our  Embass.es  and  our  libraries  are 
stoned,  we  know  that  ink  is  thrown  upon 
them.  a:id  that  much  of  this  is  aime(3  at 
the  authoritative  power  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Cha'iman.  if  we  substitute  the  De- 
partin  nt  of  Justice'  for  the  Department 
of  thf  Treas'.UT.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  is  gointT  to  be  the  reception  upon 
the  part  of  foreign  countries  under  this 
t.y.ui:  of  rt'lnt  on.snin. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
to  transfer  these  agencies  into  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  wouM  amount  to 
upsetting  a  ver>'  delicate  arrangement 
bf  tweou  o'-ir  countrj'  and  other  countries, 
U.S  wll  as  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
iirv 

Wo  are  told  that  th's  will  bring  about 
a  better  coordination  of  law  enforcement. 
Hxic'  I  wonder  where  it  w  11  stop,  then,  if 
this  ti.ar.'^ier  got's  through,  and  will  we 
later  g;  t  a  rf  organization  plan  calling  for 
the  law  eniorcf  ment  .section  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  E.xchange  Commission  to  come 
into  t.'^e  Departmrnt  of  Justice,  or  the 
Pozt  Offic^  Insprctors,  will  they  come  Into 
I  •If  Department  of  Justice? 

Th'  Labor  Denartment  has  many  in- 
vest gators  in  the  field  of  organized 
ei-ime,  and  otherwi.sr.  The  Federal  Trade 
(  ommi.s>ion  has  them,  and  there  are 
many  aTencies  involved  in  the  Federal 
Go'ernment  that,  once  this  transfer 
takes  place,  wou'd  then  be  prime  pros- 
pects for  other  transfers. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  of  whether 


it  is  desirable  to  open  the  door  to  the 
creation  of  a  superagency  in  the  Justice 
Department — is  there  an  unhealthy  con- 
centration of  power  within  the  Justice 
Department? 

These  are  things  that  concern  me  as 
I  look  at  this  proposal. 

What  little  justification  we  have  heard 
for  placing  these  agencies  in  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  based  on  the  orga- 
nized crime  problem.  We  inquired  in  the 
hearings  how  organized  crime  was  in- 
volved in  the  drug  and  narcotics  field.  It 
is  clear  that  organized  crime  is  heavily 
involved  in  the  hard  narcotics — heroin, 
cocaine,  those  sorts  of  things,  most  of 
which  again  are  brought  in  from  over- 
seas. 

It  is  also  clear  that  organized  crime 
is  not  involved  in  marihuana 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
additional  time. 

As  I  stated,  it  is  also  clear  from  the 
hearings  that  organized  crime  is  in- 
volved, if  it  is  involved  at  all,  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  question  of  pills 
and  dangerous  drugs  that  are  controlled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  So 
then  organized  crime  is  only  a  part  and 
can  only  be  a  part  of  the  justification 
for  a  transfer  into  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment based  on  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  today.  But  I  want  to  talk  to  my  col- 
leagues about  the  subject  that  greatly 
concerns  me  in  this  transfer.  We  have 
to  get  down  to  the  young  people,  the 
college  kids,  the  high  school  kids  and  the 
junior  high  school  kids,  and  who  knows 
how  much  further  down  the  grade  level 
this  thing  progresses:  We  have  to  get 
down  to  them  and  convince  them  that 
drugs,  narcotics,  marihuana,  LSD  and  all 
of  these  things  are  not  for  them.  We  have 
to  conduct  a  good,  effective,  ongoing  ed- 
ucational program.  How  are  we  going  to 
do  that? 

If  you  transfer  these  two  agencies  into 
the  Department  of  Justice,  then  you  have 
got  the  Department  of  Justice  people 
going  to  the  schools,  talking  to  them 
about  narcotics,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  get  to  the  young  people 
of  thxs  country  and  convince  the  young 
people  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tangling 
themselves  up  with  drugs  is  to  be  able 
to  go  in  and  talk  with  them  from  a  med- 
ical st.indpoint,  from  a  health  stand- 
point, not  that  "if  you  take  drugs  you 
are  going  to  jail,  but  if  you  take  drugs,  if 
you  get  mixed  up  with  them,  you  are 
going  to  ruin  your  health  and  your  life." 
That  is  the  area  that  greatly  concerns 
me  when  we  talk  about  putting  these 
agencies  into  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EWARD3  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
agency  that  has  the  prosecuting  respon- 
sibility ought  to  be  the  same  agency  that 
goes  into  the  schools  and  seeks  to  per- 
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suade  our  young  men  and  women  that 
they  ought  not  to  do  this  for  health 
reasons?  Is  this  the  type  of  thing  that  the 
gentleman  is  objecting  to  by  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  tragic  thing  to  have  the 
Justice  Department  go  in  and  talk  to 
these  young  people  about  this  subject 
from  their  particular  slant. 

Whatever  angle  they  may  put  on  it^- 
when  they  are  talking,  they  are  repre- 
.senting  the  prosecuting  division  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  there 
ippresentlng  the  poUce  end  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  me.  it  would  be  a 
tragic  thing  to  carry  on  this  fight  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  prosecutor  makes 
up  his  mind  to  prosecute,  then  he  ought 
not  be  infiuenced  thereafter  by  health 
factors  affecting  a  defendant  who  is 
being  prosecuted,  should  he?  This  is  the 
Judicial  function,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
vou  are  right. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  if  this  measure,  as  It 
is  proposed  here,  goes  through,  these  in- 
consistent and  incompatible  functions 
will  be  mixed  up  in  a  single  Governmerit 
agency,  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Surely, 

it  will. 

I  might  say,  since  the  gentleman  has 
been  attorney  general  in  his  State,  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  in  this 

field. 
Mr.  CAHHiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  not  only  for 
his  statement  here  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  but  also  to  compliment  him  on  the 
views  expressed  in  the  minority  report, 
which  I  think  are  most  illustrative.  But 
I  have  some  questions  in  my  mind  as 
perhaps  some  of  our  colleagues  have  and 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  answer 
a  few  questions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First,  there  is  a  una- 
nimity of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
merger;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man think — or  what  department  of  the 
Government  does  the  gentleman  think 
should  have  the  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  my  own  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  merged  entity  ought 
to  be  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
would  say  further  that  I  would  not  merge 
as  much  in  the  Treasury  Department  as 
is  proposed  to  be  merged  into  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  there  is  to  be  a  merger 
then  is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion  it 
should  be  in  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
my  own  personal  opinion.  And  that  has 
no  bearing  on  this  partciular  plan,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Has  the  Treasury  De- 
partment through  its  officials  expressed 


any  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  merger  and 
accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  entire 
field  of  narcotics? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  for  En- 
forcement testified  at  the  hearings.  Ob- 
viously he  was  not  there  asking  that  it 
be  put  in  the  Tieasury  Department  be- 
cause he  was  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration position.  Upon  questioning,  he 
said  that  if  it  were  put  in  the  Treasury 
Department  that  it  could  be  well  coordi- 
nated and  mesh  in  well  with  the  Treasury 
function. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  the  question  that  has  just  been  asked? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  further  response  to 
the  gentleman  may  I  read  from  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Henry  Giordano,  the  very 
able  and  respected  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  in  the  Department  of  the 
Tieasury. 

In  his  testimony  in  response  to  that 
same  question  he  responded  as  follows: 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  the  Attorney  General  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  concerning  the  proposed 
transfer  of  our  Bureau.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  I  look  forward  to  this  transfer  with 
great  anticipation  for  I  sincerely  believe  that 
it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  has  been  said  here  that 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  done  an  outstanding  job  so  far 
as  narcotics  are  concerned.  If  that  is  true, 
can  the  gentleman  explain  why  there  has 
been  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  the  availability  of  drugs  and  in  the 
trafficking  in  drugs  and  in  the  use  of 
drugs? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  answer  goes  into  many  psychological 
reasons  and  philosophical  reasons  that 
are  far  apart  from  the  question  of  crime 
itself.  I  am  not  knowledgeable  enough  to 
give  the  gentleman  an  effective  answer. 
But  I  would  say  it  is  the  general  attitude 
in  the  country— in  many  parts  of  the 
country— which  general  attitude  lends 
itself  tx)  this  idea— "Let's  try  this  once" 
type  of  thing.  And  this  is  why,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman— this  is  why  we 
suggest  that  the  way  to  talk  to  these 
young  people  to  stop  this  thing  is  not  to 
talk  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of— "If 
you  do  this  you  are  going  to  go  to  jail"— 
but  rather,  we  should  be  saying  to  them 
that  "it  is  for  your  own  well-being  and 
your  own  health— that  you  should  not 
get  yourself  involved." 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 
But  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
bothers  me  is  that  we  have  to  stop  the 
source  of  supply  and  we  have  to  shut  the 
drugs  off  at  their  source.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  feels  that  there  could  be  an 
improvement  from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Certainly 


there  could  be  an  improvement.  That  Is 
why  again  I  say  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee agree  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
merger.  The  question,  however,  is  where 
it  should  go  and  how  much  should  be 
merged  into  the  agency. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  What  the  gentleman 
then  is  saying  is  that  he  and  the  com- 
mittee agree  that  commonsense  dictates 
that  there  should  be  a  merging  of  these 
two  groups,  that  there  is  duplication,  and 
that  the  cost  is  doubled.  Both  agencies 
have  field  offices,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  I  further 
understand  that  sometimes  they  are  In- 
vestigating the  very  same  case  without 
knowing  It.  and  many  of  the  drug  manu- 
facturers are  being  asked  the  same  ques- 
tions on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  This  is  all 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  that  actually  some- 
thing must  be  done.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  saying  is  that  he  does  not  feel  at  this 
time  there  has  been  a  sufficient  case 
made  out  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to 
Justice. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  you  take 
the  300-odd  agents  we  have  spoken  about 
in  BDAC  and  the  300-odd  agents  in  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  put  them  to- 
gether, we  have  600  agents,  who,  work- 
ing together,  can  do  a  more  effective  job. 
The  President  hlm.self  has  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  budget  for  both 
of  these  agencies.  I  see  the  gentleman  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  present. 
He  may  wish  to  talk  further  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Surely  this  can  be  done.  Surely  you  can 
cut  out  duplication  in  field  ofBces  where 
an  agent  is  working  side-by-side  with  an 
agent  of  a  different  bureau.  Frequently 
one  man  could  do  the  work  of  both. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield  for  a  last  question  on 
this  subject?  i 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  Meld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey/ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  One  of  the  things  that 
concerns  me  is  the  questiory^f  organized 
crime.  In  the  past  we  in  the  Corigress 
have  been  critical  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. If  we  are  not  going  to  give  him  juris- 
diction over  one  of  the  great  sources  that 
contributes  to  organized  crime,  narcotics, 
how  can  we  then  really  hold  him  re- 
sponsible if  the  job  is  not  done  as  well  as 
v.e  feel  it  should  be  done  in  relation  to 
organized  crime?  This  is  the  thing  that 
concerns  me.  If  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  our  country  says  it  Is 
necessarj'  for  him  to  combat  organized 
crime  to  have  jurisdiction  over  narcotics, 
and  we  deny  him  that  jurisdiction,  are  we 
not  then  really  saying  that  he  is  relieved 
of  the  responsibiUty  as  far  as  narcotics 
arc  concerned  and  their  contribution  to 
organized  crime? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  effect  he  does 
have  jurisdiction.  He  does  in  effect  have 
jurisdiction  in  that  he.  first  of  all.  is  the 
cooidinator.  not  only  of  this  particular 
one  field  in  organized  crime,  but  of  all 
fields  in  orgaruzed  crime. 

Second,  he  is  the  prosecutor.  He  does 
take  the  cases  to  court.  He  does  make  the 
cases  based  noon  the  investigations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  he  is  inti- 
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mately  involved  in  it  as  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  his 
proper  field,  and  he  has  the  perspective 
for  it. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T..  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  brought  forth  some  questions  here 
that  should  be  answered.  First,  why  can 
there  not  be  a  better  job  of  preventing 
narcotics  from  coming  into  the  United 
States?  The  small  band  of  agents  has 
done  a  fantastic  job  In  the  last  5  yeai-s. 
They  have  stopped  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  narcotics  from  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  I  might 
add.  last  year  they  went  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  asked  for  20  more  agents. 
They  have  only  23  agents  overseas,  and 
that  is  where  all  the  narcotics  come  from. 
They  originate  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Turkey,  make  a  loop  through  Beirut  and 
Sicily  to  Marseilles,  Fi-ance,  where  they 
ai-e  processed  into  heroin.  Last  year  they 
asked  for  20  additional  agents,  and  the 
Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  cut  out  the  appro- 
priation- for  those  agents.  The  Budget 
Bureau  is  the  ai-m  of  the  administration 
that  is  now  so  vitally  interested  in  stamp- 
ing out  narcotics  peddlei-s  in  the  United 
States. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
as  to  whether  Treasury  feels  we  could 
move  the  responsibility  for  controlling 
dangerous  drug  addiction  over  to  Treas- 
uiy  or  whether  it  would  work  as  well, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  or  made  the  following 
statement  at  the  hearing : 

Mr.  Edwards.  I'm  not  trj-lng  to  pull  out  of 
you  where  in  fact  It  should  be.  I'm  saying  if 
it  were  In  the  Treasury  Department,  in  your 
opinion  could  it  be  coordinated  properly  and 
effectively  with  Narcotics? 

Mr.  Hendrick.  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
agency  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said : 

I  would  have  to  answer  that  question 
honestly  in  the  aflBrmatlve. 

So  there  is  no  diflQculty  here.  P\irther- 
more.^  I  assume  we  all  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  Attorney  General.  Some  of  us 
have  been  somewhat  impartiient  that  the 
DejMirtment  of  Justice  has  not  moved 
fast  enough,  the  Attorney  General  could 
coordinate  all  these  agencies  in  an  effort 
to  stamp  out  crime  at  the  present  time. 

They  are  the  ones  w-ho  go  in  and  prose- 
cute these  cases,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  if  Narcotics  is  left  in  Treasury. 
I  think  they  have  the  laws  and  facilities 
to  stamp  out  crime  If  they  want  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  get  busy  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  their 
contributions. 

I  will  hit  just  one  more  point  and  then 
I  will  finish.  That  point  is,  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  event  of  transfer  to 
Justice  as  far  as  business  and  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  and  retailers 
and  pharmacists  and  druggists  and 
physicians  are  concerned?  All  of  these 
people  now  are  being  checked  as  far  as 
their  records  are  concerned — all  those 
who  deal  Hn  the  drug  field.  Ninety-five 


percent  of  all  drugs  in  this  country,  the 
pill -type  drugs,  are  produced  in  legiti- 
mate laboratories.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  the  Justice 
Department  officials  then  calling  on 
those  private  people,  those  private  enter- 
prise establishments,  those  small  busi- 
ness people,  those  physicians.  Just  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  calls 
on  them  leaves  me  cold,  when  again  in 
over  95  percent  of  the  cases  everything 
is  legitimate  and  it  is  purely  a  regula- 
tory investigation. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act 
was  passed  in  1965.  Can  the  gentleman 
ascribe  any  reason  why  that  was  not 
assigned  to  Treasury  at  that  time  in- 
stead of  to  HEW?  Had  that  been  done 
in  1965,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
this  problem  today.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
an  explanation  why  it  was  not  assigned 
to  Treasury  at  that  time? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff] 
on  that. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
i^entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  question 
the  gentleman  asked  was  rhetorical. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in 
the  Treasury-  Department.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  principal  function  is  law  en- 
forcement in  nature.  In  the  former  case, 
the  principal  function  is  regulatory  in 
nature. 

The  drugs  with  which  the  BDAC  deals 
are  described  as  the  dangerous  drugs, 
and  those  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics deals  are  narcotics'  addictive 
drugs.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  reason 
the  distinction  was  made  when  the  act 
was  passed  in  1965. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, then.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  these  agencies  should  remain  sep- 
arate and  apart  now,  as  they  were  in 
1965? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe 
strongly  that  all  law  enforcement  func- 
tions in  the  narcotics  field  should  be 
merged.  I  believe  strongly  that  all  regu- 
latory functions  in  the  narcotics  field 
should  be  merged.  I  feel  strongly  that 
both  should  not  be  consolidated  under 
the  same  roof. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
true  that  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended this  in  1949? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  Speaker,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  also 
say  there  was  no  such  thing  as  BDAC 
at  that  time.  What  the  Hoover  Commis- 


sion did  recommend  was  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  be  moved  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  imderstand  my  friend,  he  finds  the  two 
agencies  should  be  merged  someplace. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  i.< 
correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  where  to  go  now? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  My  per- 
sonal feeling  is  they  ought  to  be  in  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know.  But  the 
report  is  that  there  is  no  determinatioii 
where  they  should  go.  Your  own  personal 
impression  is  to  Treasury? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  that  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s 
is  vitally  important  to  have  them  merged 
together,  because  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  this  is  one  field  where  the  orga- 
nized racketeer  and  underworld  operate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  In  a  good 
portion  of  this  field,  yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
talks  about  the  user,  and  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  unfortunate  person  who 
uses  these  substances.  When  I  read  about 
the  young  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  col- 
lege, or  young  ladies  being  arrested  for 
the  use  of  drugs,  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
them,  looking  into  the  future  in  terms  of 
their  own  lives  and  their  journey  through 
life  and  also  in  terms  of  their  loved  ones. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  get  at 
the  organized  crime,  at  these  evil-minded 
individuals  who  have  no  regard  for 
morals,  who  have  absolutely  no  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  who 
have  no  regard  for  anything  other  than 
a  corrupt  intent  to  make  money  and  to 
do  it  in  violation  of  the  law  and  under 
any  conditions. 

Does  the  gentleman  think,  in  the  light 
of  this,  it  is  vitally  important  that  w-e 
have  these  two  agencies  merged  in  order 
that  there  can  be  coordination  and  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  those  whom  we  want 
to  have  prosecuted? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  There  is 
no  argimient  over  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Furthermore.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  about  the  educa- 
tion. I  have  thought  of  that  a  lot.  We 
are  only  hiunan  beings.  A  yoimgster  to- 
day is  imder  tremendous  pressure.  The 
world  has  changed  a  lot.  We  must  ap- 
preciate that.  We  must  be  broad  and 
tolerant  and  understanding.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  about  education  and  doing 
everything  possible,  but  that  would  be 
done  anyway. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  at  that 
group,  which  exists  in  many  fields,  of 
those  who  are  making  money  at  any  ex- 
pense imder  any  conditions,  that  despic- 
able type  of  organized  racketeer  who  is  in 
many  fields  of  operation,  and  particu- 
larly operates  and  flourishes  in  the  field 
of  narcotics  and  drugs  and  similar 
activities. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  that. 

May  I  say,  also,  of  course  the  problem 
is,  with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan, 
we  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  did  not 
object  to  this  reorganization  plan  until  I 
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had  introduced  my  own  bill  proposing 
affirmative  action. 

Lest  anybody  misunderstand  my  posi- 
tion in  this  thing,  I  believe  that  those 
who  deal  in  narcotics  ought  to  be  put 
under  the  jail.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  stiff- 
en the  penalties  in  this  field  before  the 
administration  bill  was  even  considered 
for  introduction. 

I  do  not  want  to  come  here  and  sug- 
gest to  anyone  that  I  am  not  just  as 
strong  as  the  Speaker,  as  to  trying  to 
find  the  answer  with  respect  to  hardened 
criminals  in  this  field.  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  Speaker  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal has  flaws,  and  there  is  a  verj-  simple 
way  to  correct  those  flaws.  It  Is  by  acting 
on  legislation  in  this  body— and  it  can 
be  done  quickly — to  correct  these  flaws, 
and  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor.  I  am  sure 
it  will  have  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  None  of  my  ques- 
tions even  remotely  intimated,  nor  did 
I  have  in  mind  any  thought,  other  than 
the  high  motives  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
of  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  thought  m  my 
mind  was  as  to  the  importance.  This 
has  been  recommended  by  the  President. 
This  is  a  very  important  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  flght  against  organized 
crime.  It  would  seem  to  me  we  ought 
to  let  this  reorganization  plan  go 
through.  Then  we  can  take  up  the  gen- 
tleman's bin.  .   ,  , 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  act  quickly  and  to 
have  this  centralized  somewhere,  where 
there  can  be  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
underworld  and  of  the  racketeers  who 
have  risen  to  tremendous  power  in  this 
country  and  who  use  their  illicit  profits, 
as  we  know,  to  enter  into  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  carry-  on  their  intents  and  pur- 
poses. ,     .     ,  ^,  . 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  logical  thing 
to  do— and  I  am  talking  to  my  friend 
because  I  know  his  fairmlndedness— is 
to  let  this  reorganization  plan  go  through 
and  then  let  us  take  up  the  other  ques- 
tion By  the  reorganization  plan  going 
through  we  will  have  it  in  an  agency 
where  there  will  be  complete  coordi- 
nation in  getting  at  the  underworid  and 
the  organized  racketeers. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  gladly 
Yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  certainly  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
in  the  statements  he  has  made.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  recognize  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
position  is  the  correct  one.  These  agen- 
cies should  be  merged,  but  they  should 
not  be  merged  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

To  the  extent  that  quick  action  is  re- 
quired, and  indeed  this  is  a  very  serious 
subject,  I  believe  the  urgency  should  be 
recognized  by  the  committees  of  the 
House  that  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
legislation  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  As  he  properly  pointed 
out.  the  Reorganization  Act  is  simply  a 
technique  of  legislating.  It  is  a  procedure 
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whereby  we  either  vote  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  up  or  down.  Certainly  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  this  particular 
bill  do  not  preclude  in  any  way  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  in  this  in- 
stance the  House  of  Representatives 
from  dealing  with  this  matter  on  our  own 
and  using  our  judgment  as  to  how  we  can 
best  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem. 
I  do  feel  that  the  gentleman  lias  made 
a  very  important  statement,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  do  not  ordinarily  run  around 
saying  this— for  bringing  this  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  good  job  in  stimulating 
thought  on  our  part  bringing  it  to  us.  but 
I  very  strongly  feel  that  what  he  lias 
proposed  can  be  improved  upon  and  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  have  the  committee 
act  on  It. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  record  is  absolutely  clear.  We  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  the  honorable 
Speaker  has  said  and  none  of  us  here 
who  oppose  this  reorganization  plan  con- 
done the  despicable  Individuals  who  prey 
on  our  youth  In  this  comitry  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  narcotics  and  narcotic 
peddling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  However,  I  want  the 
record  to  be  completely  clear  that  I  have 
heard  no  one — no  one  at  all — criticize 
the  job  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
done  under  that  great  Commissioner 
Anslinger.  and  more  books  have  been 
written  about  him  and  his  leadership, 
and  now  the  present  Commissioner 
Giordano.  Everyone  has  praised  these 
people  for  the  job  that  they  have  done. 
I  was  vei-y  critical  when  the  administra- 
tion came  up  before  our  committee  and 
the  Narcotic  Bureau  asked  for  20  more 
agents  to  help  stamp  out  these  peddlers 
in  the  United  States  to  stop  them  from 
bringing  in  narcotics  from  oversea  coun- 
tries. They  were  denied  these  20  extra 
agents.  All  of  a  sudden  they  have  be- 
come alarmed  about  this  problem  which 
has  been  with  us  for  many  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Anslinger 
said  when  he  was  before  our  committee. 
He  said: 


Do  vou  wain  to  help  stamp  out  narcotic^? 
If  you  do,  get  ;judpes  to  mete  out  tougher 
sentences,  because  they  do  not  do  it  now  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  50  percent  of  the 
addicts.  We  did  it  in  Massachusetts.  We  got 
tougher  laws  with  mandatory  jail  sentences. 
In  the  States  that  have  done  it.  narcotics 
peddling  has  gone  down.  Massachusetts  is 
one  of  these  States.  I  was  the  author  of  one 
of  the  laws  there.  This  Is  what  we  need.  We 
need  tougher  laws  and  tougher  Judges  to 
mete  out  tougher  sentences. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  finish  with 
one  or  two  comments,  and  then  I  wfll  be 
glad  to  yield  to  whoever  would  like  to 
have  the  floor. 

I   want   to   point   out   one   additional 
thing.   Presently    the   determination   of 
what  is  a  dangerous  drug  is  made  by 
the  Department  of  Health,   Education, 
and  Welfare  and  by  medical  i^eople  and 
those  who  know  what  is  in  the  drug  and 
what   makes   it   dangerous.   Under   the 
proposal  that  has  been  presently  sent  up, 
where  this  agency  will  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  this  determination  of 
what  is  a  dangerous  drug  will  be  made  by 
the    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
States.  Obviously  he  will  make  that  de- 
termination  based   on   medical   evalua- 
tion, but  in  a  proper  analysis  under  the 
plan  the  determination  of  what  Is  a  dan- 
gerous drug  will  be  made  by  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  doctor.  I  think  this  is  a 
material  fault  in  the  transfer  plan  as  it 
is  set  up.  I  think  we  need  strict  enforce- 
ment. We  are  getting  it  now,  and  it  can 
be  helped  by  merging  certain  functions 
of  these  two  agencies,  but  I  think  w-e 
need  to  have  the  Congress  act  on  it  in 
order  to  correct  the  flaws  in  the  present 
proposal  and  bring  an  early  bill  to  the 
floor  in  order  to  do  what  we  have  sug- 
gested here  today. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  If  I  have  any  more 
time. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
My  question  is  this;  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  separate  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters,  can  we  really  merge  these  oper- 
ations by  a  single  act  of  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  a  .single  committee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jeisey  I  Mr.  CahillI  that  the 
Speaker  routed  my  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
wherein  it  is  presently  lodged,  a  bill 
which  was  drawn  to  merge  the  two 
agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wfll  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, k 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^m 
addressing  myself  and  my  remarks  to 
the  point  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  wherein  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  the  authority 
to  determine  which  drug  is  dangerous: 
that  .statement,  essentially,  is  true.  How- 
ever, in  its  full  context  it  does  not  work 
that  way.  In  connection  with  that  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
hearings  which  were  held  upon  this  reso- 
lution and  this  reorganization  plan,  on 
the  procedure  in  arriving  at  a  determl- 
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nation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  drug  is 
dangerous.  All  of  us  must  admit  that  this 
decision  is  extremely  complicated  and 
delicate.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pinlator.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control, 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
wherein  he  states  as  follows : 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  and  what  they  do,  coupled  with  an 
understanding  of  the  drug  abuser  and  why 
be  abuses  drugs.  Is  essential  to  BDAC's  mis- 
sion. 

We  have  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Stim- 
ulant and  Depressant  Drugs  composed  of 
eight  nationally  known  scientists  who  report 
administratively  to  me.  This  Committee 
studies  and  advises  us  on  any  drug  before 
it  Is  placed  under  control.  The  Committee 
and  Its  functions  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  this  BiKeau. 

Further,  he  stated  as  follows: 
In  order  for  the  Committee  to  consider  a 
drug  for  control,  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation must  be  gathered.  One  of  the  sources 
of  such  Information,  especially  for  stimu- 
lants and  depressants,  is  the  Investigational 
New  Drug  Forms  (IND's)  and  the  New  Drug 
AppllcjiUons  (NDA's)  which  are  submitted 
by  the.,  pharmaceutical  Industry  to  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  of  PDA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  so  capably  and  patiently  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, my  colleague  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  [Mr.  Edwards], 
with  whom  I  have  joined  in  introducing 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  to 
merge  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics — now  in 
Treasury — and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control — now  in  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — and  transfer  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

As  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Edwards],  my  opposition  to  the  re- 
organization plan  does  not  arise  from  a 
disagreement  with  the  merger  idea.  That 
opposition  springs  primarily  from  the 
proposed  location  of  the  merged  bureaus 
In  the  Justice  Department  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Attorney  General. 

While  "organized  crime"  certainly  is  a 
factor  in  the  trafQc  in  narcotics,  it  is  less 
a  factor  at  present  in  traflQc  in  dangerous 
drugs.  The  narcotics  trade  has  been  a 
threat  to  our  people  and  has  been  a  fac- 
tor in  organized  crime  for  some  years. 
An  outstanding  job  in  the  control  of  this 
traflQc  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  within 
the  Treasury  Dei>artment  has  been  done 
and  there  has  been  full  cooperation  with 
the  Justice  Department  where  organized 
crime  has  been  involved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  need  only  note 
recent  figures  to  discover  that  a  majority 
of  cases  instituted  against  the  organized 
underworld  have  originated  in  agencies 
outside  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Post  Oflace  Department,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  many 
others — the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  Alco- 
hol and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  Treas- 


ury have  joined  with  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics to  be  among  the  most  aggressive 
agencies  in  our  Government  in  referring 
cases  against  organized  crime  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  a 
recently  created  agency,  has  also  joined 
tills  list. 

There  was  little  evidence  submitted  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization, to  indicate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  general,  or  the  At- 
torney General,  in  particular,  had  any 
special  expertise  with  regard  to  narcotics 
or  dangerous  drugs,  or  even  organized 
crime,  that  is  not  matched  or  surpassed 
by  the  Trrasur>'  Department  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
tare.  The  Justice  Deoartment  simply 
does  not  have  the  relationships  'vith 
either  the  nations  from  which  narcotics 
originate  or  the  industi-y  which  does  the 
research  and  development  on  potentially 
dansterou.s  drug.s  to  do  as  effective  a  job 
as  is  now  done  by  Treasui-y  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  is  even 
a  severe  que.stion  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  tlie  rclat'onships  witli  State  and 
local  i^overnments  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment ;)ersonnel  is  as  effective  as  the  rela- 
tionships enjoyed  by  Treasury  and  HEW 
with  their  enforcement  counteiTiarts  at 
the  local  and  State  level. 

To  suggest  that  crime  can  only  suc- 
cessfully be  tackled  by  a  monolithic  ad- 
ministrative structure  is  e.ssentially 
naive.  The  danger  from  the  threat  of 
corruption  or  maladministration  within 
the  enforcement  structure  compounds 
with  centralization.  Two  or  three  agen- 
cies tackling  organized  crime  from  dif- 
ferent vantagepo'nts  would  seem  to  be 
more  than  tv.'o  or  three  times  as  effective 
on  the  strensth  of  the  evidence  we  now 
have. 

The  Justice  Department  does  not  en- 
joy the  delicate  relationship  with  drug 
manufacturers  which  it  is  important  for 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  to 
have.  It  does  not  enjoy  the  delicate  rela- 
tionship with  foreign  countries  which  it 
is  important  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
to  have.  Some  of  the  present  assignments 
of  Justice — in  the  field  of  antitrust  ac- 
tivities, for  instance — are  not  designed 
to  encourage  full  cooperation  by  private 
firms  with  that  Department  in  BDAC 
matters;  and  the  reputation  of  Justice 
as  a  primarily  domestic  agency  involved 
in  the  anti-Communist  battle  may  not  be 
an  image  that  would  help  maintain  its 
agents  in  foreign  countries  where  they 
must  tackle  the  narcotics  problem  at  the 
source. 

Nor  again,  does  the  inexperience  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  tech- 
nical area  of  medical  science  and  re- 
search encourage  me  to  feel  that  Justice 
is  the  best  repository  for  either  of  these 
agencies. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  administra- 
tion's sudden  concern  with  the  threat 
from  organized  crime.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  aware,  of  this  threat 
for  years  and  the  problem  has  grown 
worse.  And  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Govermnent  have  done  as  well  or 
better  in  the  enforcement  area  than  has 
Justice. 


Neither  Is  the  administration's  sud- 
den concern  with  the  danger  to  our  Na- 
tion from  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  ver>' 
impressive.  As  late  as  6  months  ago,  a 
public  conflict  between  the  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  indi- 
cated an  unfortunate  ambivalence 
within  the  administration  on  this  deli- 
cate problem.  To  resolve  this  adminis- 
trative conflict  between  two  experts  by 
the  expedient  of  throwing  the  "soft  line" 
versus  "hard  line"  argument  into  Jus- 
tice would  appear  to  me  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative folly.  I  am  personally  not 
ready  to  resolve  this  conflict  in  govern- 
mental approach  by  throwing  both  ap- 
proaches into  an  inexpert  "enforce- 
ment" agency. 

However,  again,  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  combine  BDAC  and 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  a  coordinate 
relationship  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  purpose  of  this  substan- 
tive legislation  is  to  bring  about  hearings 
so  that  the  appropriate  committees  in  the 
Congress  can  make  a  final  and  logical 
determination  as  to  how  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  exemplarj-  agencies  can 
best  be  accomplished  without  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  work  of  either  one 
and  under  what  administrative  cabinet 
leadership  the  two  can  be  best  repre- 
sented. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]  has  noted,  our  legislation  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  which 
I  serve,  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

This  legislation  will  be  subject  to  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  analysis 
and  amendment,  as  well  as  analysis  and 
amendment  by  all  the  Members  of  the 
House.  In  this  regard,  the  substantive 
legislation  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  President's  "take  it  or  leave  it"  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  the  reorganization  plan 
is  a  reverse  legislative  process,  always 
questionable  at  best,  specifically  designed 
to  bring  about  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government  from  the  .standpoint  of  or- 
ganizational factors  only.  The  reorgani- 
zation plan  procedure  should  not  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  substantive  legisla- 
tion or  to  frustrate  the  congressional 
prerogative  of  lull  hearings  and  amend- 
ments in  order  to  make  policy  changes 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Certainly  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plicated area  of  narcotics  traflQc  and  drug 
abuse,  full  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  to  what  Government  policy  should 
be.  Also,  most  assuredly,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  recommended  almost  20  years 
ago  would  no  longer  seem  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate justification  for  the  specific 
plan  we  are  debating  today — particularly 
when  one  agency  involved  in  the  plan 
was  not  even  in  existence  then  and  many 
of  the  drugs  which  that  agency  is  de- 
signed to  control  were  not  even  dreamed 
of. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  way  for  the  Congress  to  tackle  the 
serious  problems  presented  by  drug  abuse 
and  narcotics  control  would  be  to  defeat 
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this  "frozen"  unamendable  plan  of  the 
president's  and  take  up  through  the  nor- 
mal committee  procedure  immediately, 
the  substantive  legislation  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  and  I  have 
introduced  so  that  it  can  be  considered 
in  committee,  amended,  and  perfected. 

Surely,  such  an  approach,  if  the  lead- 
ership within  the  Congress  will  encour- 
age prompt  action  by  the  appropriate 
Members  of  the  Congress,  will  not  unduly 
delay  our  arrival  at  a  prompt  and  best 
solution  to  this  threat  from  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs — at  least  it  will  delay  it 
no  more  than  the  administration's  re- 
cent refusal  to  permit  the  addition  of 
20  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

I  urge  you  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote  today 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
in  order  to  defeat  this  proposed  reorga- 
nization plan  so  that  the  Congress  can 
give  full  study  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan. 

I  have  just  listened  to  the  very  re- 
.'^ponsible  and  cogent  presentation  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Edwards].  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  narrowed  the  argument  and 
the  dialog  by  endorsing  the  idee  of 
l)utting  together  in  one  department  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control. 

So  the  only  thing  before  us  in  the  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon  is  where  is  the 
best  place  to  put  them?  I  believe  the 
President,  on  balance,  has  done  the  right 
thing  in  directing  under  the  plan  that 
they  be  centralized  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  pentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Edwards]  feels  that  the  Treasury 
Department  would  be  a  better  place. 

Well,  the  men  we  pick  nowadays  for 
our  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  tend  to 
be  more  experienced  in  finance,  in  taxa- 
tion, in  the  dollar,  in  gold,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  experience  or 
learning  either  In  the  problem  of  drugs 
or  in  the  problem  of  the  enforcement  of 
drug  control  legislation. 

Equally,  the  men  we  call  to  the  ofiQce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  are  likely  to  be  long  on  the 
.<;ocial  sciences,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
full  of  expertness  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  reason  the  President  has  selected 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  the  central 
focus  for  these  tough  problems  is  be- 
cause the  primary  task  is  to  coordinate 
our  criminal  law  enforcement  activities, 
and  the  crime  prevention  program  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Equally,  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
congressional  intent  that  the  State  law 
enforcement  programs  and  the  local  law 
enforcement  programs  be  afforded  the 
finest  training  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  extend. 

By  consolidating  these  two  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  new  bu- 
reau, equal  in  stature  to  the  FBI,  the 
President  has  indicated  his  deep  concern 
with  the  drug  problem.  Law  enforcement 


simply  is  not  a  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Treasury,  nor  is  it  a  primary  respon- 
sibility of  HEW,  which  are  the  two  loci 
of  the  programs  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ciialrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ultimately  where  there  is  any  prose- 
cution it  comes  to  the  Department  of 
Justice:  does  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  has  been  true,  and 
of  course  it  would  continue. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  us  see  the 
journey  it  has  to  take  before  it  gets  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  now. 

Here  is  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  and  here  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  which  is 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. It  has  to  go  from  there  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; then  it  goes  right  across 
to  the  same  Department,  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. From  him  it  goes  to  the  Secretary. 
From  there  it  goes  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  There  are  four  moves  before  it 
cets  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Let  as  take  the  Treasury  Department. 
Here  is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  to  go  through 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
then  from  him  up  to  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore it  gets  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  There  are  three  moves  involved 
there. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  merge  this  activ- 
ity in  one  division  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the 
FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Immigration 
and'  Naturalization,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  and  the  U.S.  attorneys.  So 
it  goes  from  there  directly  up  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  same  as  the  other 
agencies  on  the  same  level. 

So  by  this  action  of  merger  you  have 
direct  action,  the  other  way  It  has  to  go 
through  several  routes  before  it  ulti- 
mately gets  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Furthermore,  when  one  agency  now 
finds  out  that  they  come  across  .some 
activity  which  belongs  to  another  agency, 
like  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  finds  it  belongs  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  or  vice  versa,  they 
practically  cease  their  investigation,  and 
they  have  to  turn  it  over  to  the  other 
agency,  whereas  under  this  merger,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Commission 
years  age,  there  would  be  direct  action. 
And  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  nobody  knows  how 
long  that  will  take.  It  may  take  months, 
if  at  all.  And  in  the  meanwhile  in  the 
enactment  of  this  reorganization  plan 
we  are  directly  attacking  the  organized 
criminal. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  made  an  important  point.  As  he  has 
just  suggested,  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, narcotics  matters,  before 
they  get  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  law  enforcement,  have  to  thread  a 
bureaucratic  maze,  which  inevitably 
means  that  law  enforcement  cannot  be 
as  efficient  as  it  can  be  under  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  a  Narcotics  Bureau  agent  appre- 
hending and  arresting  a  man  who  has 
heroin  in  his  pocket  and  also  has  LSD 
material  and  "speed  '  material  and  mari- 
huana— that  agent  can  only  arrest  him 
for  possession  of  heroin.  As  to  the  other 
elements,  he  lias  no  authority  to  arrest 
him  for  those  other  elements. 

On  the  same  cross  basis,  the  Drug 
Control  Abuse  agent  is  looking  for  mari- 
huana and  LSD  and  'speed"  and  these 
other  types  of  hallucinatory  or  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs,  and  if  he  finds  heroin, 
he  cannot  arrest  the  person  for  having 
possession  of  heroui  and  make  a  crimi- 
nal case  against  him. 

But  under  the  consolidation  of  the 
300  agents  in  the  Drug  Control  Abu.se 
and  the  300  agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics there  will  be  in  the  new  Bureau 
authority  for  ever>-  agent  to  arrest  for 
all  purposes,  both  lieroin  and  the  drugs 
that  I  have  mentioned;  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  that  is  true. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  at  the  pie.sent 
time — and  this  just  illu.strates  the  di- 
vided fiuht  on  crime — everyone  knows 
and  the  testimony  shows  that  many  of 
these  youni4  people  who  not  hooked  on 
marihuana  and  "speed"  and  LSD  even- 
tually po  to  the  stronger  druc.  heroin, 
and  many  of  these  pushers  who  push 
marihuana  and  LSD  graduate  into  heroin 
selling  and  become  opiate  pushers.  So 
you  have  a  concentration  on  the  ijart  of 
organized  crime  to  make  money  out  of 
the  illegal  use  of  narcotics  and  druus 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  tiave  diversity 
and  a  split  operation  en  ilie  part  of  the 
Government  in  attacking  the  organized 
crime  syndicate. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  indicated  a  real  absurdity,  if 
I  may  say  so,  in  tlie  present  structure- 
in  that  aBureau  of  Narcotics  aeont  may 
frisk  a  dope  pusher  and  find  heroin  on 
him  and  then,  because  there  is  also  an 
LSD  aspect  to  the  case,  it  then  trickles 
up  throueh  the  bureaucratic  maze  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  ps 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  described, 
and  then  goes  through  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  is  concerned  with  the 
London  gold  market,  let  us  say,  and  then 
it  goes  over  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  aoing  throuah  a 
Secretary  who  is  primarily  concerned 
with  broad  social  issues  rather  than  with 
law  enforcement,  and  finally  it  gets  down 
to  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol agent  who  then— theoretically — can 
participate  in  the  law  enforcement.  It 
is  to  this  diflBcult  problem  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  sort  of  thing  that  the  re- 
organization plan  is  directed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  furthermore  the 
narcotics  agent  has  no  right  to  confiscate 
the  m.arihuana  cr  the  LSD  material  and 
thereby  loses  that  pha.se  of  the  prosecu- 
tion which  wculd  1-e  involved  in  secur- 
ing the  evidence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  H.ouse 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  in  the  mean- 
wiiile  the  rrgani/ed  ciimina!  i.s  operat- 
ing. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Yts  That  i.^  the  ix'int  that 
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we  need  t^  address  ourselves  to,  I  think. 
Because  while,  of  course,  there  are  social 
and  health  aspects  of  a  most  important 
nature  in  the  drug  problem,  what  we  are 
here  concerned  with  is  the  enforcement 
of  drug  control  laws,  and  that  is  why  it 
makes  such  sense  to  centralize  them  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

If  one  looks  at  some  of  the  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  they 
almost  all  have  a  functional  relationship 
to  Treasury  business.  The  Secret  Service, 
for  example,  protects  the  currency,  and 
that  is  Treasury  business.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Department  collects  taxes,  and 
that  is  Treasury  business. 

The  Customs  Service  collects  the  im- 
port duties,  and  that  Is  Treasury  busi- 
ness. But  narcotics  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Ti-easury  than  almost  any  other 
function  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and- its  presence  in  the  Treasury  In  the 
first  place  is  nothing  but  a  historic 
anomaly. 

This  reorganization  plan  will  unify  and 
better  direct  the  efforts  of  the  two  pres- 
ently existing  bureaus,  and  increase  co- 
herence among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  In  their  fight 
against'  Ihe  traflSc  in  drugs. 

Presently,  both  enforcing  units  hold 
training  schools  and  seminars  for  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  ofiBcials.  Ex- 
cept for  the  differences  in  the  drugs  in- 
volved, each  organization  teaches  ad- 
vanced investigative  methods  and  the 
legal  ramifications  involved  in  conduct- 
ing criminal  investigations.  These 
schools  have  a  twofold  value.  In  addition 
to  gaining  information  concerning  drugs, 
the  attending  law  enforcement  officers 
are  sharpening  their  skills  and  updating 
their  knowledge  in  the  area  of  general 
criminal  law. 

Combining  these  two  educational  pro- 
grams will  avoid  duplication  of  training 
in  law  enforcement  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  scope  and  the  number  of 
individuals  who  receive  this  training. 

These  two  bureaus  will  now  be  joined 
and  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  attack  to  get  at  the  drug  problem 
and  the  racketeering  syndicates.  The  At- 
torney General  plans  to  continue  and  to 
expand  the  cooperative  educational  pro- 
gram with  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies.  Educational  and  enforcement 
cooperation  will  now  have  the  benefit  of 
•  being  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
one  Cabinet  officer  who  maintains  daily 
contact  with  law  enforcement  offices 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  President's  action,  and 
urge  that  the  disapproval  resolution  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  US.  Coast  Guard  in  peacetime 
should,  bv  the  s;ime  logic,  not  be  an  arm 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury?. 
and  or  row  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes:  I  happen  to  believe 
that  that  is  a  burden  on  a  finance- 
oriented  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^  that 
it  is  well  we  freed  him  of.  That  is  not  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 


was  handled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress  in- 
sofar as  the  assignment  of  surveillance, 
oversight,  review,  and  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned; before  the  resolution  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  other  body  was 
emasculated  here  by  various  techniques. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1101  and  I  support  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which  would 
place  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  a  single, 
consolidated  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

I  feel  that  we  do  need  a  single  unified 
effort  to  meet  the  increasing  illegal  traf- 
fic in  marihuana,  the  hard  narcotics. 
LSD,  and  other  hallucinogens,  stimu- 
lants, and  depressant  drugs,  such  as  the 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 

Of  course,  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed. There  are  about  300  enforcement 
agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
300  enforcement  agents  in  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  and  presently 
each  group,  for  the  most  part,  works  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  and  thus  there 
is  lacking  a  concentrated  effort  which  is 
needed  to  curb  the  increasing  drug  abuse. 

By  consolidating  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol into  a  single  bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  we  are 
in  effect  doubling  the  effective  man- 
power which  can  be  deployed  to  meet  this 
problem.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  general 
Federal  law-enforcement  efforts,  because 
both  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  are  also 
essentially  and  mainly  devoted  to  law- 
enforcement,  and  they  can  be  easily  as- 
similated into  the  unified  effort  envi- 
sioned in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I. 

Moreover,  this  consolidation  would 
mean  better  contact  with  State  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  illegal  drug 
traffic  and  abuse. 

I  have  expressed  some  concern  about 
this  reorganization  plan  and  I  have  felt 
that  it  might  be  attempting  too  much 
because  of  the  clinical  and  pharmacologi- 
cal determination  of  what  drugs  should 
be  controlled  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

However,  in  discussion  this  question 
with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  they  do 
feel  that  this  determination  should  be 
lolaced  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
because  they  feel  that  when  the  enforce- 
ment people  and  the  people  in  the  field 
who  are  involved  with  the  finding  that 
certain  drugs  or  combination  of  drugs 
are  being  used,  they  feel  they  can  more 
quickly  meet  the  problem  if  we  center  in 
the  one  agency  the  determination  of 
what  drugs  should  be  curbed  and  placed 
on  the  dangerous  drug  list- 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  concerned  with 
th'S  particular  reorganization  plan — and 
I  might  ask  him  to  respond  to  this — to 
the  effect  that  if  we  feel  the  scientific  de- 


tennination  on  what  drugs  should  be  on 
the  list  to  be  enforced  should  remain  in 
HEW,  in  the  scientific  community,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  then  this  can  be  done  by  a 
simple  amendment  to  one  of  the  bills  put 
out  by  the  legislative  committee.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  BlatnikI,  would  give 
sympathetic  support  to  this  approach,  if 
this  was  determined  to  be  a  better  deter- 
mination at  that  time,  even  though 
HEW  now  feels  it  should  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman raises  a  very  valid  point.  I  am  not 
only  sympathetic,  but  rather  supportive 
of  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  Congress 
ought  to  give  this  a  good  hard  second 
look,  and  I  hope  perhaps  hold  hearings, 
and  see  whether  or  not  a  better  mecha- 
nism can  be  set  up.  if  necessary  to  han- 
dle this  very  important  and  responsible 
and  difficult  matter  of  determining  just 
what  drugs  are  dangerous,  and  why,  and 
how  to  respond. 

We  are  getting  not  only  dangerous 
drugs,  but  synthetics,  and  users  are  using 
them  not  only  singly,  but  in  combination, 
and  they  are  getting  complex  side  effects 
and  other  reactions,  physical  as  well  as 
psychological  and  emotional.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated problem. 

There  are  other  areas  also.  I  hope  we 
make  this  clear,  while  we  do  want  to 
make  the  enforcement  area  more  effi- 
cient, by  having  a  single  office  rather 
than  dual  offices  and  dual  regional  offices 
and  dual  local  offices  and  dual  sets  of 
officers  going  to  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, one  going  through  the  narcotics 
ledger,  and  another  at  another  time 
going  through  the  drug  roster  and  inven- 
tory. 

We  admit — and  not  only  admit,  but  we 
want  to  call  attention  of  Congress  to 
this — that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  We  hope  the  leg- 
islative committees  will  hold  hearings 
not  only  in  the  area  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman,  but  in  other  areas,  such  as 
medical,  sociological,  psychological,  and 
other  fimctions  now  being  carried  on  by 
HEW.  through  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  through  FDA,  through  Public  Health 
and  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
by  other  agencies.  We  feel  that  many  of 
these  should  be  upgraded  and  supported 
by  further  funds  and  further  authority. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  making 
that  very  clear. 

With  that  reservation.  I  heartily  sup- 
port this,  because  I  do  think  enforce- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  should  be  combined.  I  do 
not  think  this  should  be  delayed  because 
of  the  immense  problem  we  have.  The 
appropriate  legislative  committee  should 
later  consider  the  question  of  what  de- 
partment can  best  determine  which  drugs 
should  be  controlled. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  raised  the  point  he 
made,  and  I  am  interested  in  the  answer 
of  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  in- 
herent in  which  there  is  an  admission 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulties  in  the 
President's  plan.  This  is  exactly  the  pomt 
we  who  introduced  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval referred  to.  A  committee  of 
Congress  can  do  better  on  this,  rather 
than  just  accepting  this  merger  with- 
out having  further  attention  given  to 
.some  of  the  other  functions.  There  are 
"regulatory  functions  as  well,  which  prob- 
ably ought  not  to  go  to  Justice. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  permit,,  I 
understand  that,  and  I  am  tr>-ing  to 
make  this  clear.  Wc  all  have  this  concern. 
But  this  does  not  stand  in  my  mind  as  a 
barrier— and  I  have  been  working  for 
some  time  on  this.  This  should  not  be  a 
barrier  to  going  ahead  and  doing  some- 
thing about  the  enforcement.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal and  growing  problem,  and  we  ought  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  combining 
this  and  doubling  the  enforcement  part 
to  do  something  about  this. 

These  other  problems  do  not  have  the 
same  urgency. 

There  is  a  list  now  of  the  drugs  with 
respect  to  which  there  should  be  enforce- 
ment, on  illegal  use,  to  tiy  to  get  at  the 
•pushers. "  This  is  an  immediate  problem 
we  can  meet. 

Later  this  year  we  can  go  into  the 
problems  of  how  to  determine  what  other 
drugs  should  go  under  control  or  what 
other  educational  programs  we  should  go 

into. 

Tills  will  not  stop  any  educational  pro- 
sram,  because  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Itself.  This  is  to  be  continued. 

I  would  hope  the  gentlemen  would  re- 
view their  position  and  support  this  plan, 
to  go  ahead  and  let  us  start  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  law  against  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs.  Then  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  go  into  determining  what  specific 
drugs  may  need  to  be  added  to  the  dan- 
cerous  drug  classification. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  de- 
lighted   to    yield    to    the    distinguished 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  seems  we  are  so 
close  together.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
still  we  should  be  wide  apart. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate.  It  would 
seem  to  me  vitally  important  to  get  the 
enforcement  operating  as  quickly  as  pos- 
.sible,  to  get  at  that  group  of  sinister- 
minded  individuals  we  all  despise,  the 
organized  racketeers  who  operate  in  this 
field  and  who  prey  upon  the  weakness  of 
poor  human  beings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  tirge 
that  who— I  know  in  all  sincerity— have 
brought  these  points  up,  to  reconsider.  It 
is  good  to  have  had  these  points  brought 


to  our  attention  on  the  floor,  but  I  would 
hope  the  Members  would  reconsider  their 
position,  with  the  undei.'^tanding  that  we 
are  going  to  look  into  this  business  of 
the  determination  of  drugs  in  the  future, 
and  educational  programs. 

Certainly  we  should  go  on  and  adopt 
this  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  enforce- 
ment, trying  to  piohibit  this  illesal 
traffic  in  drugs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad 
to  \ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  have  heard  a  complete 
discussion  of  drugs,  but  I  believe  we  have 
mi.s.sed  the  most  important  factor  in- 
volved. I  believe  it  is  incontrovertible,  in 
terms  of  cost  to  our  society  on  drug 
abu.se.  that  what  is  mo.st  costly  is  the 
lesult  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  Where  do 
we  put  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floiida.  I  might  tell 
the  gentleman  tliat  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  in  our  committee,  on  which  we  have 
conducted  hearings,  that  will  help  try  to 
meet  the  problem  of  alcohoh.sm. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  also  knows 
It  is  now  the  procedure — in  fact,  the 
p.oblem  is  in  the  couits  and  the  courts 
have  already  held— that  a  person  can- 
not be  penalized  criminally  for  alcohol- 
ism, but  it  must  be  treated  as  a  disease. 
So  we  are  in  this  country  now  under- 
going a  new  look  at  this  whole  problem, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  treat  alcohol- 
ism as  a  disease.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  be  interested  when  this  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem. . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chanman.  will 
the  tjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  Klad  to 
yield  to  the  distinsui.shed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  listened  to  the 
observation  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  !Mr. 
KylI  with  reference  to  alcohol.  We  all 
have  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  become  addicted  to  alcohol, 
when  they  cannot  exercise  their  will- 
power to  regulate  its  use. 

I  sympathize  very  much  with  those  who 
cannot  control  themselves.  I  admire  the 
one  who  went  down  into  the  gutter,  so  to 
speak,  and  through  his  willpower  fought 
his  way  back.  I  have  seen  several  of  my 
friends  do  it. 

Might  I  make  the  observation  that 
alcohol,  as  a  problem  of  organized  crime, 
was  prevalent  during  the  prohibition 
days  but  it  is  not  now.  We  are  trying  to 
attack  as  quickly  as  possible  the  orga- 
nized criminals,  the  underworld,  who  are 
engaging  in  this  field  of  activity,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  youth  of  America. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Conte  i . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  followed  closely  and  with 
great  interest  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  which  annually  appears  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  concerning  its 
budget  requests. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  its  op- 
erations and  It  has  proven  to  be,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  finest  agencies  In  the 
Government  with  an  excellent  record  of 
achievement  and  accomplishment. 


For  example  duiinp  the  last  5  .vears 
more  than  Sfil5  million  in  narcotics  has 
been  .seized  in  international  cases  alone, 
including  .^ome  $140  million  .seized  m  nar- 
cotics last  year  This  action  has  involved 
close  cooperation  with  foreign  author- 
ities and  auents.  a  status  wh'ch  the 
Bureau  has  been  very  successful  in  estab- 

lishins.  ,.,_., 

The  Bureau  al.so  has  established  close 
and  valuable  woikinu  lelationMnps  with 
various  State  and  local  authorities  who 
deal  with  the  drus  abu.se  problem  at  their 
own  levels. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  is  really 
que.stioning  the  level  of  .success  of  the 
Bureau  in  its  present  .status  under  the 
Treasurv  Department. 

Rather,  the  main  question  appears  to 
be  whether  L-reater  accomplLshments 
could  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of 
the  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  presently 
combating  drue  abuse  under  the  au.splces 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

My  belief  that  the  future  successful 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in 
the  fl'-;ht  a^iainst  drug  abuse  could  be 
more  endanaered  than  assisted  by  any 
transfer  to  the  Justice  Department  leads 
me  to  oppo.se  the  reorganization  being 
con.sidercd  here  today.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  mv  ob.iections  to  the  reor- 
ganization are  not  founded  with  respect 
to  aiiv  combining  of  efforts  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abu.se  Control.  They  are  rather 
founded  m  the  removal  of  narcotics  from 
Treasury  and  its  transfer  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department  .since 
it  was  first  formed  on  June  14.  1930.  for 
the  purpo.se  of  adminl.stering  the  con- 
trols of  narcotic  drugs  on  the  Federal 
level. 

During  its  37  years  of  exisu-nce,  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  has  been  a  specialized  one.  Its 
role  has  been  to  deal  with  the  highly 
complex  and  difficult  task  of  containing 
and  eliminating  narcotics  at  the  source 
of  .supply  level. 

Since  just  about  all  of  the  narcotic 
drujrs  originate  outside  of  the  United 
States,  this  has  meant  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Bureau's  operation  must  be 
focused  upon  the  Interdiction  of  narcotics 
prior  to  its  internal  distribution  through- 
out the  United  States.  Further  responsi- 
bilities of  course  deal  with  interstate 
trafficking  in  drugs  and  in  some  cases  the 
Bureau  will  become  Involved  in  signifi- 
cant inti-astate  violations. 

This  specialized  mission  of  the  Bureau 
in  dealing  with  narcotic  drugs  at  the 
.source  level  necessitates  and  has  resulted 
in  close  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  the  Customs  Bureau,  whose  juris- 
diction includes  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics into  this  country. 

The  existing  and  necessary  close  Inter- 
relationship between  these  two  sister 
agencies  of  the  Treasury  Department 
could  very  well  be  seriously  jeopardized 
by  the  removal  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics from  the  Treasury  Department. 

As  a  simple  practical  matter,  existing 
coordination  among  sister  agencies  of 
one  Department  is  going  to  be  impaired 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  those  agencies 
from  the  Department. 
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Thus,  what  I  am  saying  here  in  effect 
is  that  whereas  a  main  argument  being 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  to  Justice  is  that  it  will  result 
in  greater  overall  coordination,  in  fact, 
the  transfer  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  less 
coordination  concerning  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  espe- 
cially its  vital  and  primary  mission  of 
cutting  off  illicit  drugs  at  the  source 
level. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  objections  are  not 
only  to  the  removal  of  Narcotics  from 
Treasury,  but  also  to  its  transfer  to 
Justice. 

The  attempt  to  bring  the  fight  against 
drugs  within  the  framework  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  raises  the  specter  of  our 
possibly  taking  a  step  too  close  to  a  na- 
tional law-enforcement  concept. 

A  gathering  up  of  various  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies  presently  operat- 
ing throughout  the  Federal  Government 
and  placing  them  under  one  roof  at  the 
Justice  Department  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  overemphasis  on  a  national  ap- 
proach to  the  crime  problem. 

But  it  Is  important  to  realize  that  this 
could  iie  the  result.  It  is  a  result  which  I 
believe- could  be  harmful  and  which 
therefore  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  am  in 
opposition  to  the  reorganization  as  it  has 
been  proposed  by  the  President.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  reject  the  reorga- 
nization being  considered  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  is 
brought  out  in  our  committee  hearing 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  472  of  last 
year's  hearings  which  were  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  I  was  lead- 
ing up  to  this.  Mr.  Giordano  was  the 
witness  when  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Cohelan]: 

Would  It  be  useful  to  compare  It  with 
sentencing  In  other  areas? 

Really,  to  make  a  Judgment,  one  would 
have  to  know  how  we  sentence  In  California, 
for  example,  and  in  Massachusetts  and 
wherever  else  the  problem  exists. 

Thereupon,  I  interposed  and  stated: 
Let  us  take  Massachusetts,  in  view  of  the 
fact  I  am  asking  the  question,  will  you  draw 
such  a  comparison? 

Mr.  Giordano.  I  think  you  will  find  In 
Massachusetts  the  courts  apply  the  penalties 
quite  severely,  and  Ets  a  result  they  have  a 
lesser  problem.  I  think  the  prime  example 
In  this  area  Is  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  they 
passed  a  law  which  provided  for  very  heavy 
penalties,  and  the  courts  applied  It.  The 
law  was  Initiated  as  a  result  of  a  citizens' 
group  that  the  former  Attorney  General  at 
that  time  selected.  The  group  then,  after 
the  law  was  passed,  was  maintained  a  suf- 
flclent  period  of  time  to  make  sure  that  the 
courts  applied  the  penalties  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  problem 
dropped  85  percent  In  Ohio.  It  has  never 
gone  back  up. 

Then,  Mr.  Chainnan,  Mr.  Gaffney  in- 
terposed with  the  following  statement: 

One  addict  told  me  In  New  York,  who  had 
come  from  Ohio,  that  the  day  that  law  was 


enacted  you  could  not  get  train  reMrvattoaa 
out  of  Cleveland. 

Then  I  made  the  following  statement: 
You  mentioned  there  is  a  mandatory  Jail 

sentence  on  a  felony  in  New  York,  Is  that 

what  you  said? 

Mr.  Giordano.  No.  I  said  under  the  Federal 

law.  If  they  are  brought  In  under  the  State 

law.  there  is  no  mandatory  Jail  sentence. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman  we  continued 
this  colloquy. 

However,  I  went  on  to  say  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  they  do  not 
have  a  stricter  law,  that  State  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  addicts,  a  much 
more  higher  percentage  to  the  extent  of 
about  50  percent  than  all  of  the  Nation's 
addicts  put  together. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  all 
agree  upon  the  fact  that  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  the  various  jurisdictions  will 
certainly  help  stop  traffic  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  just  a  newly 
thought  about  idea.  I  state  this  because 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  1949  also  recommended  to  combine 
these  agencies  into  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  we  can  plan  to  beef  up  the  number 
of  the  law  enforcement  personnel  in  this 
area,  along  with  some  public  spotlight 
focused  upon  the  courts'  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, it  is  my  opinion  that  this  will 
help  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida.  How- 
ever, I  am  trying  to  make  a  record.  It  is 
my  opinion  in  making  this  record  that 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  done  a  fan- 
tastic job.  Further,  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  can 
do  a  better  job  than  can  be  done  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  field  of 
trying  to  stamp  out  illegal  peddling  of 
narcotics  and  let  us  place  the  responsibil- 
ity where  it  belongs  in  Treasury. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  direct- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  because  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  long  been  interested  in 
this  subject  matter. 

But  of  the  many  who  have  taken  the 
floor  today  who  are  so  upset  about  or- 
ganized crime — as  I  am — not  one  joined 
me  last  year  in  ti-ying  to  get  back  the  20 
agents  that  the  administration  cut  out 
of  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me  say 
this:  That  I  believe  that  they  have  done 
a  very  competent  job  in  the  Bureau  of 
of  Narcotics.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
done  a  tremendous  job,  because  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  had  the  manpower. 
The  very  fact  that  drug  abuse  has  grown 
so  in  this  country,  along  with  the  spread 
of  marihuana,  particularly,  which  is  fan- 
tastic, show^  that  they  have  not  done 
the  job  that  we  gave  them  because  I 
believe  mainly  there  has  not  been  suf- 
fiient  manpower  supplied  for  them. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem with  this  plan. 


If  anyone  says  "we  have  stopped  drugs 
in  this  country,"  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  is  not  the  case,  be- 
cause it  has  grown,  it  has  just  grown  the 
opposite  way  because  we  have  not  had 
the  enforcement  people  to  stop  it  in 
sufficient  niunbers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  believe  the  debate  to  date  has 
been  very  useful,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards] 
for  the  clarity  of  his  presentation. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
unanimity  of  the  committee  in  support 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  I  suspect  there 
is  equal  concurrence  in  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional agents  in  both  the  fields  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs. 

There  are  three  points  that  I  believe 
are  central  to  our  considerations  of  the 
reorganization  plan. 

First  is  the  field  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement. Second  is  the  question  of 
education,  medical  research,  and  pre- 
vention and  the  third  deals  with  regu- 
lation of  the  drug  industry. 

On  the  first  point,  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence is  relatively  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  involves  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Of 
475  employees  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  304  are  enforcement  agents. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  300  of  its  460  employees  are 
agents. 

I  believe  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween organized  crime  and  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  is 
quite  well  established.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  estimates 
that  85  percent  of  the  heroin  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  marihuana  brought  illegally 
into  the  United  States  is  introduced  by 
crimdnal  organizations.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  trafficking  in  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  Is  one  of  the 
three  principal  sources  of  income  for 
organized  crime.  Even  where  the  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  does  not  involve  orga- 
nized crime  in  its  traditional  sense,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  observed  that 
it  does  involve  networks  of  criminals 
who  form  organizations  to  manufacture 
or  divert  and  distribute  drugs  illegally. 

For  instance,  BDAC  has  detected  and 
prosecuted  47  illegal  laboratory  com- 
plexes manufacturing  hallucinogens  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Many  of  these 
complexes  had  organized  their  own  dis- 
tribution systems.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  related  that  in  one  case  a 
drug  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  who 
had  gained  alleged  notoriety  in  illicit 
trade  channels  was  recently  arrested  by 
BDAC  agents.  He  and  four  other  asso- 
ciates were  reportedly  apprehended  in 
his  fully  equipped,  clandestine  chemical 
laboratory  while  in  possession  of  pure 
LSD  and  STP,  aggregating  about  800,- 
000  dosage  units,  haWng  an  estimated 
value  of  about  $4  miUion  in  illicit  drug 
traffic. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  material  before  the  commlt- 
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tee  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
organized  crime  is  deeply  involved  with 
narcotics,  and  to  some  degree  with  dan- 
>'erous  drugs,  and  to  the  extent  it  is  not 
organized  crime  per  se,  it  does  involve 
criminal  elements. 

In  addition,  while  BDAC  and  the  Fed- 
eral Buieau  of  Narcotics,  each  works  well 
ill  its  own  area,  the  agents  of  one  have  no 
.statutory  power  to  arrest  for  violation 
if  the  other's  druc:  laws.  Drug  violators 
do  not  observe  these  neat  jurisdictional 
lines.  Ninety  percent  of  all  LSD  raids  un- 
cover marihuana  respecting  which  no 
seizuie  or  arrest  is  made. 

Therefore  I  think  the  facts  do  dictate 
in  favor  of  a  merger  of  these  two  en- 
tities and  the  establishment  of  a  clear 
iplationship  between  them  and  the  de- 
partment that  is  particularly  concerned 
with  organized  crime — the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  second  point,  however,  is  not  as 
^■lear— and  that  is  on  the  question  of 
education  and  prevention. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
W'lbur  Cohen,  who  presently  supervises 
BDAC  wrote  me  the  following  on  Feb- 
luaiT  26 : 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
recommendations  because  I  believe  it  Is  more 
appropriate  for  the  Bureau  to  be  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  along  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  so  that  law-enforcement 
ispects  of  these  two  programs  can  be  co- 
ordinated. As  vou  know,  the  Prettyman  Com- 
mission on  Narcotics  and  Drug  abuse  rec- 
ommended this  In  1963,  as  did  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  Executive  Reorganization  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
•gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
vield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Concern- 
ing the  Prettj-man  report,  the  Pretty- 
man  report  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  BDAC.  But  the  Prettyman  re- 
port also,  while  proposing  that  the  law- 
nfoicemcnt  part  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem go  to  the  Justice  Department,  also 
proposed  that  the  regulatory  functions 
■40  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  So  the  Prettj-man  re- 
port did  not  contemplate  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  here. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorlc.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  was  going  to  deal  with 
that  when  I  got  on  the  subject  of  the 
regulatory  aspects.  But  I  think  it  should 
ije  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
I  will  read  from  the  Prettyman  report. 

Specifically  the  report  said: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  relat- 
•ng  to  reeulation  of  the  legitimate  importa- 
tion, exportation,  manufacture,  ^ale.  and 
other  transfer  of  narcotics,  drugs,  and  mari- 
huana he  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  HEW. 
Narcotic  drugs  would  be  regulated  under 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  not  under  the  tax  power:  and  the 
importation,  production,  sale,  or  other  trans- 
fer of  marihuana  would  be  prohibited  except 
where  expressly  licensed  for  legitimate  scien- 
tific purposes  or  for  the  emergency  produc- 
tion of  hemp. 


And  it  also  recommended: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  unit 
be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deter- 
mine the  safety  and  efficacy  of  and  to  regu- 
late all  narcotic  and  dangerous  drugs  capa- 
ble of  producing  severe  psychotoxic  effects 
which  can  lead  to  criminal  or  lawless  be- 
havior when  abused.  This  unit  would  also 
regulate  the  legitimate  importation,  exporta- 
tion, manufacture,  sale  and  other  transfer 
of  narcotic  and  dangerous  drugs. 


So  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Tlie  Prettyman  report  as 
regards  this  aspect  of  regulation  is  clear- 
ly for  this  being  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
The  Attorney  General  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee,  however,  urged 
that  control  and  regulation  should  be  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem. 

For  myself  I  have  reservations  about 
regulation  being  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  I  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  this  being  placed  in  HEW.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  might  involve  a 
fragmentation  of  BDAC  or  of  the  con- 
templated merged  entity. 

To  return  finally  to  the  question  of 
education. 

The  Acting  Secretary  said: 
It  is  our  firm  intention  to  maintain  the 
Department's  efforts  in  both  education  and 
scientific  investigation.  We  are  already  en- 
gaged in  developing  with  the  .'Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  mechanism  which  will  continue  the 
same  effective  coordination  and  operation 
between  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice which  now  exists  between  the  various 
agencies  within  HEW. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  a  budget  of 
some  $10  million,  according  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  apnropriation.  for  the  National 
institute  of  Mental  Health  and  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 
was  allocated  to  education  and  research 
activities  in  this  area. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  also 
ob.=;erved  that  the  reorganization  plan 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  the  research 
and  educational  programs  now  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Science,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  think,  however,  in  fairness  to  the 
Members  in  considering  this  matter  to- 
day that  it  is  clear  that  insufficient  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  importance 
of  clearly  spelling  out  where  the  educa- 
tion and  health  roles  should  be  placed. 
The  committee  report  observes  that  the 
Justice  Department  would  now  do  the 
following:  "Plan  and  carry  out  intensive 
and  varied  target  audience  programs  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  and  to  create  an  atti- 
tude of  respect  for  dangerous  drugs." 

Finally,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  certain  regulatory- 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem  would  be 
moved  to  the  Justice  Department.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  Secretary's  assurance. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  on  the 
should  be  combated  by  a  unified  en- 
ment  and  for  strong  action  against  or- 
ganized crime.  But  equally  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  recognize  that 
narcotics  and,  particularly,  dangerous 
drugs  are  a  medical,  a  human,  and  an 


educational  problem  involving  not  en- 
forcement so  much  as  education  in  many 
respects  including  guidance  counseling 
in  our  schools  and  coHprcs,  and  there- 
fore I  think  that  has  to  be  weighed  very 
carefully. 

Mr,  BLATNHC.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    [Mr.   Cor- 

MANl.  „ 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1968  calls  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Both  the  Treasui-y  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  presently  house  these  two 
bureaus  have  done  fine  work  in  develop- 
ing their  separate  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams. However,  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  shows  vast  areas  of  inter- 
relationship and  overlapping  between 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  investi- 
gations The  total  criminal  drug  problem 
.should  be  combated  by  a  unified  en- 
forcement agency  within  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  convinced  that  that 
agency  should  be  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  as.sume  that 
the  solution  to  this  complex  and  trouble- 
some problem  lies  in  enforcement  alone. 
We  will  never  completely  solve  the  drug 
problem  until  we  know  why  peoiile  abuse 
drugs,  and  until  we  learn  how  to  educate 
them   to   avoid   such   abuse.   I   am   in- 
formed that  the  responsibility   for  re- 
search into  the  root  causes  of  drug  abuse 
is  centralized   in   H3W,   which   spends 
much  larger  amounts  on  such  research 
and  related  educational  programs  than 
these  two  bureaus  have  to  spend  on  en- 
forcement. That  is  as  it  should  be.  and 
I  understand  that  these  responsibUities 
are  unaffected  by  the  plan.  At  the  same 
time,  until  such  research  develops  solu- 
tions, and  until  knowledge  of  these  basic 
drug  problems  increases,  we  must  relent- 
lessly pursue  the  sources  of  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The  plan  will  improve  our  ability  to 
cut  down  on  the  availability  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  to  our  youth  and 
other  \1ctims  of  this  curse.  A  single, 
more  effective,  coordinated  bureau  can 
best  achieve  this  law  enforcement 
objective. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  a  moment  to 
the  specifics  of  the  drug  problem,  ^^c  rec- 
ognize that  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  is  effective  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
vhich  are  trained  to  recognize,  identify, 
and  combat  specific  drug  crimes.  It  has 
never  been  and,  I  am  certain,  never  will 
be  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  create  a  national  police  force.  The  re- 
or^ianization  plan  does  not  create  one. 
It  merely  establishes  a  single  central 
fecal  point  uithln  the  Government  for 
Federal  drug  enforcement  knowledge. 
After  the  reorpanization.  Slate  and  local 
ofncers  will  be  able  to  direct  all  inquiries 
concerning  drug  enforcement  problems 
to  this  central  source  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Obviously,  it  eases  Fed- 
eral and  State  relationships  to  have  a 
centralized  Federal  enforcement  office 
furnishing  training  instruction  with  re- 
spect to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
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will  not  be  required,  as  they  are  now,  to 
send  their  specialized  agents  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  School  to 
learn  about  dangerous  drugs,  and  then 
get  the  narcotics  half  of  the  drug  picture 
by  sending  their  agents  to  a  school  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The 
existing  method  is  expensive  and  inefla- 
clent  in  that  it  denies  the  smaller  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
ability  to  have  their  men  trained  in  both 
areas  of  drug  control  due  to  conflicting 
time  schedules  and  additional  expense. 
This  the  new  Bureau  will  rectify  in  a 
comprehensive  coordinated  single  train- 
ing course  covering  all  illicit  drugs. 

The  reorganization  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  support 
It  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion and  in  support  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1968.  For  several  years  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee o'f.ihe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  has  been  studying  the 
drug  safety  activities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  including  that 
agency's  implementation  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Act  of  1965. 

More  recently,  the  subcommittee 
looked  into  problems  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  marihuana  and  at  the  relationship 
between  FDA's  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  the  Treasuiy  Departments 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  From  these  studies 
it  W£is  quite  apparent  to  me  that  there 
are  problems  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation resulting  not  only  from  the  orga- 
nizational division  of  responsibility  but 
also  from  inconsistencies  in  the  laws 
under  which  these  two  agencies  operate. 

During  our  subcommittee's  hearings,  it 
was  disclosed  that  in  perhaps  as  many 
as  90  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  per- 
sons are  apprehended  by  one  of  these 
agencies,  they  also  have  in  their  posses- 
sion a  drug  subject  to  control  by  the 
other  agency.  Although  agreements  exist 
to  promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  two  agencies,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  organizational  and 
and  jurisdictional  division  is  uneco- 
nomical; that  it  makes  the  task  of  each 
agency  more  difficult;  and  that  it  is  a 
barrier  to  the  development  of  a  unified 
effort  to  combat  the  rapidly  increasing 
trafQc  in  illicit  drugs. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  recommending  action  on  a  broad 
front — too  long  delayed — to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  and 
the  Illicit  traffic  in  these  drugs  and  to  fit 
these  activities  into  an  overall  war 
against  crime  and  lawlessness.  The  re- 
organization plan  under  consideration  is 
an  important  part  of  that  program. 

The  idea  of  creating  a  single  agency 
within  the  Justice  Department  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  today,  is  not  completely 
new.  As  long  ago  as  1949  the  First  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  that  the  Bu- 


reau of  Narcotics  be  transferred  to  the 
Justice  Department.  And  in  1963  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  recommended 
that  the  enforcement  responsibilities  of 
both  the  Narcotics  Bureau  and  those  of 
FDA  relating  to  illicit  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs  be  tran.sferred  to  Justice. 

The  proposed  reorganization  offers  a 
number  of  advantages.  Combining  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control — and  there  seems  to 
be  little,  if  any  argument  against  this 
combination— will  result  in  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  by  cutting  down 
on  administrative  overhead,  eliminating 
duplication  of  effort  in  investigation  and 
enforcement  work,  and  eliminating  du- 
plicate field  installations,  public  educa- 
tional programs,  and  training  programs 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  reorganization  should  foster 
improved  intergovernmental  relations  by 
giving  State  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies a  single  locus  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  which  to  coordinate  and 
from  which  to  seek  advice  and  assistance. 
It  should  also  result  in  benefits  to  reg- 
ulated parties  such  as  drug  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  and  retail  pharma- 
cists by  eliminating  duplicate  paper  work 
now  required  by  two  different  agencies 
and  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral inspectors  visiting  their  premises  to 
review  records. 

Placing  the  new  combined  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  make  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government's 
top  enforcement  agency  more  readily 
available  to  Narcotics  and  BDAC  agents 
and  should  contribute  to  the  Federal 
Government's  fight  against  organized 
crime  since  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  is 
the  principal  agency  for  coordinating 
these  efforts. 

Perhaps  because  the  advantages  of 
combining  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  are 
so  ob\ious,  opposition  to  the  plan  has 
thus  far  centered  almost  entirely  on  the 
location  of  the  new  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  has  been  argued, 
for  example,  that  investigation  and  pros- 
ecuting functions  should  not  be  located 
in  the  same  department.  However,  I  be- 
lieve this  criticism  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  already  em- 
braces both  of  these  functions,  in  that 
the  Department  prosecutes  cases  for  its 
own  investigating  arm,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Moreover,  the  in- 
vestigative and  prosecuting  functions 
will  be  separated  within  the  Department.. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  new 
agency  will  be  dominated  by  the  FBI  if 
it  is  located  within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  although  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
heard  that  this  afternoon.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  new  Bu- 
reau will  be  coequal  in  rank  with  the 
FBI  and  will  report  directly  to  the  At- 
torney General's  office  rather  than 
through  the  FBI. 

Fear  has  also  been  expressed  that  the 
agents  of  the  new  Bureau  may  use  their 
access  to  records  of  regulated  parties  to 
gather  evidence  for  antitrust  or  other 
type  cases.  Since  these  agents  will  have 
access  only  to  those  records  which  are 
designated  by  the  law  and  regulations  as 
being  pertinent  to  their  responsibilities. 


they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  go  on 
fishing  expeditions — which  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  would  approve.  However,  if 
agents,  in  reviewing  records  to  which 
they  have  legitimate  access,  should  dis- 
cover evidence  of  antitnist  or  other  vio- 
lations of  law,  it  would  appear  that  it 
would  be  their  responsibility  to  bring 
such  evidence  to  the  attention  of  other 
appropriate  authorities. 

There  have  been  some  other  reserva- 
tions about  the  proposed  reorganization 
which  I  believe  are  based  largely  on  mis- 
imderstanding  of  either  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  or  the  present  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area.  For  example, 
some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
reorganization  plan  will  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  making  medical  decisions  to 
a  law-enforcement  agency.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  law  provides  for  a  committee  of  out- 
side medical  experts  to  evaluate  a  given 
drug's  dangers  and  capability  for  abuse 
and  to  advise  the  enforcement  agency 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  brought 
under  control.  This  committee  of  ex- 
perts is  a  representative  group  outside  of 
Government.  It  will  be  transferred  to 
the  new  agency.  After  the  committee's 
recommendation  is  made,  the  remaining 
procedures  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
legal  nature.  The  final  determination  by 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  made  on  tlie 
basis  of  the  same  evidence  that  it  is  now 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  will  be  just  as 
much  a  formality.  Moreover,  since 
neither  the  present  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  nor  any  of  his 
predecessors  have  been  physicians,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  less  qualified  to  make  this 
formal  determination. 

Similarly,  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
the  reorganization  will  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  research  on  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  addicts 
from  a  health  agency  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  I  think  this  criticism  is 
also  based  on  misunderstanding.  As  I 
understand,  both  the  research  and  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  responsi- 
bilities presently  rest  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  neither 
of  these  functions  is  transferred  to  the 
new  agency  by  the  reorganization  plan. 
They  will  remain  within  the  NIMH,  and 
I  understand  that  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  NIMH  and  the  new  bureau  have 
been  worked  out.  The  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  does  not  itself  conduct 
research.  It  has  the  authority  and  funds 
to  contract  with  universities  and  other 
organizations  for  such  research,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  new  bureau. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  the 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  .'^buse 
Control  and  the  Narcotics  Bureau  vill 
result  in  less  effective  coordination  wHh 
related  agencies  and  function  >  which 
will  remain  in  HEW  and  Tr'-as'ir'-.  This 
is  mere  conjecture.  We  never  really  know 
how  any  organization  is  goins  to  work 
until  :t  is  put  into  effect,  but  hecausr  of 
the  past  close  relationships  with  these 
agencies  and  functions,  it  seems  .more 
likely  that  cooperation  and  coordination 
will  be  better  than  it  mi-iht  cthervvise. 


Moreover,  preliminarj-  arrangements  for 
such  cooperation  and  coordination,  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance. In  fact,  some  of  the  strongest  tes- 
timony in  support  of  this  action  was 
given  by  Mr.  Giordano.  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  who  made  a  ver>-  strong  state- 
ment not  only  for  consolidation  of  these 
two  bureaus  but  also  for  transfer  of  the 
consolidated  agency  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  functions  of  the  two  agencies  v^'hlch 
are  being  merged  are  much  more  closely 
related  to  one  another  than  they  are  to 
the  functions  which  are  being  left  be- 
hind. For  example,  preventing  illicit 
traffic  in  controlled  drugs  represents  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  respon- 
sibUities  of  the  Customs  Bureau,  but  it  is 
the  major  responsibility  of  both  BDAC 
and  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 

In  conftliision,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  too  am  gravely  concerned 
about  our  rapidly  increasing  crime  rate 
and  about  the  widespread  disrespect  and 
disregard  for  law  and  order  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  I  believe 
that  the  illicit  drug  problem  is  a  substan- 
tial factor  in  the  overall  situation  in  that 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  people,  and 
particularly  young  people,  are  being  en- 
ticed into  a  drug  subculture  which  op- 
erates on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  and 
also  furnishes  a  steady  and  lucrative 
source  of  income  for  organized  crime. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization plan,  along  with  some  of  the 
other  measures  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  crime,  will  ^elp 
to  turn  the  tide,  and  for  this  rea^in  I 
am  happy  to  suppwrt  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v^ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  most  comprehensive  statement 
today,  and  I  wish  to  compliment  him. 
He  has  answered  many  of  the  fears 
others  have  expressed,  and  some  they 
have  not  expressed. 

The  gentleman  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Reorganization  Subcommittee,  although 
he  is  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  Subcommittee,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  States 
and  cities  and  so  forth.  In  this  particu- 
lar field,  of  course,  he  is  thinking  about 
the  correlation  of  Information  and  the 
Interchange  of  Information  between  the 
local  and  Federal  levels. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  statement  is 
most  valuable,  in  that  he  has  covered  so 
completely  this  area  with  which  he  is 
so  familiar  and  on  which  he  has  held 
hearings  for  many,  many  years,  on  the 
principle  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  verj' 
fine  and  comprehensive  statement  he  has 


made.  I  concur  in  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached. 

It  was  my  privilege  for  11  years  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau in  law  enforcement.  I  say  that  it  is 
a  magnificent  organization.  I  would  not 
for  1  minute  do  anything  I  thought 
would  in  any  way  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  that  great  organization. 

I  have  been  assured  and  reassured  by 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
consolidation  of  this  activity  which 
would  take  HEW  drug  division  into  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  bring  about 
economy  in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  would  also  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  programs  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  growing  drug  traffic.  I  commend 
mv  friend  from  North  Carolina  and 
thank  him  for  his  very,  very  splendid 
statement. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  statement. 
Not  only  is  he  one  of  North  Carolina's 
leading  attorneys,  but  he  is  familiar  with 
problems  of  law  enforcement  in  the  areas 
under  discussion,  having  served  so  dis- 
tinguishedly  as  a  district  prosecuting 
attorney  in  North  Carolina  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  this  obviously  well  reasoned 
and  effective  point-by-point,  logical,  and 
comprehensive  rebuttal  of  the  many 
points  on  which  there  was  serious  mis- 
understanding. I  comphment  the  gentle- 
man and  congratulate  him  for  one  of  the 
most  impressive  presentations  made  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  further  observation  which  is  to  .some 
extent  repetitious.  Probably  only  a  few 
other  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  more  direct  contact  with 
State  and  local  government  levels  than 
does  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  As  the  President  in- 
dicated, and  I  believe,  as  most  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  want,  law  enforcement 
is  primarily  the  respoiislbllity  of  local 
and   State   governments,   but   when    It 
comes  to  narcotics  and  the  criminal  use 
of  certain  types  of  drugs,  even  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility   all    levels    of    government 
must  work  together  in   a  cooperative 
spirit.  "Where  you  have  an  agency  which 
already  has  so  many  contacts  and  which 
coordinates  and  cooperates  with  State 
and  local  governments  in  so  many  ways, 
including  education  and  training,  this  is 
a  natural,  it  seems  to  me — especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  better  Federal, 
State,  and  local  relations,  and  improved 
enforcement  of  laws  against  the  illicit 
traffic  in  drugs. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  wish  to 
point  out  that,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  jurisdiction  over  sizable 


portions  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
narcotics.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
regulation    and    enforcement    of    these 
laws   comes    under    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  certainly  want  to 
conimend  the  committee  and  certainly 
the  Republican  members  for  this  thor- 
ough study.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  minority  views,  the  Republican  views, 
which  uri:e  that  this  reorganization  plan 
be  voted  down  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Congress  proceed  forthwith  with  de- 
veloping the  proper  kind  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  these 
agencies  which  everj'one  seems  agreed 
upon  are  needed,  but  v^'hich  would  elim- 
inate some  of  the  errors  which  are  in 
the  President's  plan.  As  I  have  listened 
to  the  debate,  errors  in  the  President's 
plan  are  admitted  to  exist  by  those  who 
are  supporting  it. 

The  argument  of  the  Speaker  in  behalf 
of    this    reorganization    was    that    we 
had  to  move,  and  1  would  interpolate,  in 
haste.  I  think  we  have  done  too  much 
of  this  ha.sty  legislation.  We  need  to  con- 
.sider  the.sp  thincs  in  depth.  This  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  enforcement  has  been 
with  us  for  decades  and  it  will  probably 
be  with  us  for  decades.  So  let  us  take  the 
lime  that  is  nece.ssary  to  do  a  thorough 
job.  This  House.  I  might  .say,  has  been 
doine  precious  little  this  year  in  the  way 
of  leizislation.  Here  we  are  now   going 
into  the  fourth  month.  To  arcue  ^hat  we 
have  to  move  in  ha.ste.  recosnlzing  that 
there   are  lenltimate   rea.sons  why   this 
reorcanization  plan  should  be  modified  to 
me  is  not  wise.  I  think  that  the  committee 
would  do  well  to  vote  this  down  and  pro- 
ceed to  establish  a  congressional  reor- 
ganization plan  that  meets  the  objec- 
tions of  everybody.  Then  we  could  be  in 
accord,  as  the  Speaker  said,  because  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  too  far  apart.  We  could 
be  in  accord. 

The  key  error  in  the  President's  plan 
which  bothers  me  vers'  much  is  combin- 
ing prosecution  with  regulation.  I  was 
interested  that  In  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain  1.  for  whom  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard, he  did  not  seem  to  distinguish  this 
main  point  that  has  been  stres.sed  in  the 
minority  views. 

It  is  most  unwise  to  combine  regula- 
tion functions  with  the  functions  of 
prosecution.  They  are  two  different  f mic- 
tions. And,  when  one  does  combine  regu- 
lation with  prosecution,  one  tends  to  de- 
teriorate both  functions. 

Then  Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  remarks 
are  these :  For  years  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  repeal  the  Reorganization  Act. 
It  places  the  Congress  in  the  position  of 
vetoing  rather  than  legislating.  This  act 
deprives  this  body  of  the  right  to  amend 
and  therefore,  it  deprives  It  of  the  right 
to  legislate. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  legis- 
lating, wherein  the  President  brings  up 
a  plan  conceived  behind  closed  doors 
wherein  all  the  Concress  can  do  is  to 
cither  accept  or  reject  that  plan.  Is  not 
conducive  to  enacting  good  laws. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  demonstrates 
most  clearly  how  wise  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  were  In  giving  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
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legislate  and  In  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  right  to 
veto  Let  us  turn  this  around  and  let 
Congress  legislate  and  the  executive  ac- 
cept or  veto. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chalrma.i.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course  I  yielo  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  LMr.  Curtis!. 
has  spoken  about  the  necessity  for  regu- 
lation and  enforcement.  A  short  time 
ago  during  the  general  debate  upon  this 
issue  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  alcohol 
as  representing  a  dangerous  drug  and 
pointed  to  the  period  of  time  when  we 
had  prohibition.  We  had,  as  I  recall,  a 
central  control  enforcement  agency. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  What  kind  of  a  job  did  we  do 
in  preventing  crime  and  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  the  use  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  it  was 
a  very  sad  record,  so  much  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  repeal  the  law  itself. 

Mr  KYL.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman,  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur- 
ther in  this  situation  we  have  an  essence 
which  is  so  important  here  when  we  talk 
about  certain  drugs  and  other  matters 
which  bring  about  a  physical  depend- 
ence a  psychological  disturbance,  a  dis- 
turbance that  would  be  different  if  taken 
care  of  through  the  procedure  of  preven- 
tion and  cure,  which  procedure  is  difficult 
in  both  cases.  It  is  not  primarily  a  matter 
of  enforcement  which  exists  in  these 
fragile  areas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  making 
that  teUing  point. 

Of  course,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  jurisdiction  over  the  enforce- 
ment against  bootlegging  because 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Because  it  is  through 
imposing  the  $10.50  tax  per  gaUon  on 
liquor  that  we  essentially  enforce  the 
laws  against  bootlegging. 

I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said  that 
this  was  not,  today,  a  base  of  financing 
national  crime.  However,  permit  me  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  that, 
regrettably,  bootlegging  is  still  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  financing  national 
crime.  It  represents  about  a  $2  billion-a- 
year  business.  There  is  that  much  boot- 
legging going  on  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFFl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Thirty-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 
Anderson. 

I'enn. 
^\shley 
Conyers 
Corman 
Deniiey 
Dent 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


(Roll  No.  81] 

Green,  Pa.  Mlze 

Guriiey  Nix 

Hansen.  Idaho  Resnltk 

Harfcha  Roth 

Holland  Selden 

Karsten  Tea?ue,  Tex. 

Kin?,  Calif.  Whalley 

Long,  La  Zablocki 
Lukens 
Matsimaga 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  1101,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  404  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFFl  for  15  .ninutes. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  the  legislation  in  charge 
said  so  well,  this,  indeed,  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  By  every  yardstick  it  is  bipartisan 
in  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  concern  which 
is  prompted.  I  am  confident,  by  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  do  the  right  thing  in  this 
critical  area.  This  is  a  question  upon 
which  reasonable  men  can  reasonably 
disagree. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad.  too. 
that  our  distinguished  Speaker  said  as 
he  did:  "We  are  not  really  too  far  apart." 
Essentially  we  agree.  This  should  be  made 
crystal  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  merger  of 
law  enforcement  functions  in  the  field 
of  narcotics  control.  I  favor  the  merger 
of  regulatory  functions.  I  do  not  favor 
consolidation  of  the  two.  Notwithstand- 
ing certain  claims  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  that  the  reorganization  plan  in- 
tends just  such  a  consolidation.  Begin- 
ning on  page  15  of  the  committee  report 
appears  an  11-page  catalog  of  functions 
within  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 
would  be  transferred.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  reveals  that  many  of  these 
deal  with  auditing,  registration,  licens- 
ing, and  inspection  of  books,  records, 
statements,  and  papers.  Such  functions 
can  only  fairly  be  classified  as  regulatory. 
While  the  combination  of  such  regula- 
tory functions  with  law-enforcement, 
functions  might  arguably  make  the 
prosecutor's  job  more  convenient,  most 
people  will  agree  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  the  same  man  ought  not  be  both 
prosecutor  and  regulator. 

Favoring  merger  of  law-enforcement 
functions  as  I  do,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  yet  prepared  to  decide  where  in 
the  governmental  structure  the  new 
agency  should  be  located.  There  is  not 
enough  evidence  at  hand.  The  committee 
hearings  lasted  approximately  10  hours 
in  the  course  of  3  days.  Significantly,  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  does  not  dis- 
close testimony  by  any  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  medical  community,  the 
legitimate  drug  industry  or  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  ad- 
vice such  witnesses  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  question  would  be  most 


helpful  in  deciding  whether  the  new 
agency  belongs  in  Treasury,  in  HEW,  in 
Justice,  or  in  some  independent  category. 
A  respectable  case  can  be  made  for  each. 
Under  such  circumstances,  merger 
should  be  postponed  until  a  proper  study 
can  be  completed. 

I  would  gladly  put  my  concern  about 
mixing  regulatory  and  law-enforcement 
functions  aside  and  support  this  reor- 
ganization plan  if  I  were  convinced  that 
it  would  enhance  the  cause  of  preven- 
tion, investigation,  apprehension,  prose- 
cution, and  conviction  of  narcotics 
criminals.  I  am  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  the  wholesale  uproot- 
ing of  functions,  dislocation  of  coordi- 
nation and  transfers  of  men  and  missions 
which  this  particular  plan  would  in- 
volve would  be  counterproductive  in  the 
fight  against  narcotics  crimes  and  drug 
abuse.  I  reach  this  conclusion  for  five 
reasons : 

First,  effective  narcotics  control  must 
focus  first  upon  the  source  of  supply. 
That  source  is  and  always  has  been  pre- 
dominantly foreign.  Since  it  was  first 
established  in  1930.  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics in  the  Treasury  Department  has 
patiently  fashioned  an  elaborate  inter- 
national apparatus  of  informants  and 
undercover  agents.  That  apparatus  moni- 
tors the  channels  of  narcotics  commerce 
from  the  poppy  fields  in  East  Turkey  to 
American  ports  of  entry.  Only  recently. 
BON  has  reached  an  informal  imder- 
standing  with  France  increasing  the 
French  staff  investigating  heroin  re- 
fineries in  Marseilles.  Transfer  of  per- 
sonnel from  Treasury  to  Justice  could 
scramble  these  delicately  balanced  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

Second,  effective  narcotics  control  at 
the  Federal  level  requires  careful  coordi- 
nation among  participating  agencies. 
Under  narcotics  statutes,  the  principal 
participating  agencies  are  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  which  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  illegal  imports,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  whose  re- 
sponsibility arises  from  the  tax  features 
of  the  narcotics  law.  Both  of  these  agen- 
cies and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  Transfer  in- 
evitably would  shortcircuit  the  coordina- 
tion network  which  now  fimctions  so 
efficiently. 

Third,  effective  narcotics  control  re- 
quires careful  Federal  coordination  with 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities. Here  again  BON  over  the  years 
has  developed  close  working  relation- 
chips.  This  is  partly  because  the  Treasury 
Department  operates  a  full-time  law  en- 
forcement school  with  permanent,  pro- 
fessional faculty,  the  most  modern  fa- 
cilities, and  the  most  advanced  curricu- 
lums.  That  school  alreadj'  had  graduated 
and  returned  to  their  home  precincts 
some  3,200  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  Particularly  in  the  field  of 
narcotics  control,  these  local  officers  are 
trained  to  cooperate  with  BON.  This 
school,  it  should  be  noted,  cannot  be 
transferred  bodily  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  This  is  because  the  curricula 
is  broader  than  narcotics  control.  This 
means  that  a  new  school  would  have  to 
be  established  in  the  new  agency. 

Fourth,  effective  narcotics  control  re- 
quires   sophisticated    laboratory    faclli- 
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ties.  Currently,  the  Treasury  Department 
operates  three  systems  of  laboratories 
throughout  the  Nation.  One  is  in  the 
Secret  Service;  one  is  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs;  and  one  is  in  the  Alcohol  and 
Tax  unit.  The  latter  serves  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  Treasury  laboratory  facili- 
ties have  only  recently  been  reorganized. 
Transfer  would  mean,  not  abandonment 
of  the  old  laboratories,  but  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  This  would  involve  a  need- 
less proliferation  and  expense. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  ef- 
fective   narcotics    control    requires    the 
most  versatile  investigative  techniques. 
Unlike  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
which  rely  principally  upon  informants. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  employs  the  under- 
cover agent  technique.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,    its    agents    have    successfully 
penetrated  and  infiltrated  the  ranks  of 
organized  crime.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  for  a  new  agency  to  establish  the 
contacts  necessary  to  perfect  such  a  sys- 
tem. Finally,  BON  has.  over  the  years, 
assembled  an  impressive  library  of  in- 
formation and  evidence   through  elec- 
tronic surveillance,   a  technique  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  outlawed  and 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  embrace  even 
with  the  constitutional  safeguards  de- 
fined in  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  success  of  these  investiga- 
tive methods  is  reflected  in  the  record 
BON  has  written.  Approximately  96  per- 
cent of  the  cases  which  BON  has  brought 
to  court  have  resulted  in  convictions,  and 
in  the  last  5  years  BON  has  seized  some 
$615  million  worth  of  illegal  narcotics. 

Opponents  of  the  reorganization  plan 
seek  to  console  us  with  the  argument 
that  not  only  the  facilities  but  the  people 
in  the  BON  will  be  transferred  en  masse 
when   the  new  agency  is  created.  The 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  raises 
doubts  as  to  when  personnel  transfers 
will  occur  and  whether  all  personnel  or 
onlv  some  will,  in  fact,  be  transferred. 
More  significantly,  nowhere  in  the  hear- 
ings or  elsewhere  can  one  find  any  as- 
surances as  to  who  will  be  the  head  of 
the  new  agency.  Under  present  law,  the 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  is  appomted 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  head  of  the 
new  agency  will  be  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  and  his  appointment  will 
not  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Moreover,  the  reorganization  plan  spe- 
cifically vests  the  Attorney  General  with 
absolute  discretion  to  appoint  four  new 
positions  in  the  competitive  service  and 
to  fix  the  title  and  duties  of  each.  We  are 
left  to  wonder  who  these  people  will  be 
and   whether   they   will   strengthen   or 
weaken   enforcement   of    the   narcotics 
criminal  law. 

While  I  will  welcome  merger  legisla- 
tion, treated  in  the  normal  legislative 
process,  prudence  compels  me  to  vote 
against  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  by 
voting  aye  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. ,„  ^^ 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  mentioned 
several  times  this  afternoon  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  suggested  a  reorga- 
nization. Is  it  not  strange  indeed  that  20 


years  have  elapsed  since  1949  when  that 
recommendation  was  made,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  by  Democrat -controlled 
Congresses  In  all  but  2  years  since  1949? 
Mr.  POFF.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  most  poignant  pwint.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
have  certainly  not  been  under  lock  and 
key  for  20  years.  If  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  urgency,  then  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  urgency  last  year,  the  year  before 
that,  and  the  year  before  that.  I  think 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tion, valid  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  was 
made  16  years  before  BDAC  was  born, 
and  is  therefore  largely  irrelevant  to  this 

debate.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t^entleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  has  also  been  stated 
this  afternoon  that  the  President  sup- 
ports this  bill.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
might  be  well  to  know  how  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  served 
as  Attorney  General,  feels  about  this 
measure.  I  say  that  because  I  understand 
that  in  the  near  future  there  is  to  be  a 
summit  conference  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Of  course.  I  am  in  no  position  this 
afternoon  to  know  what  will  be  under- 
taken at  that  momentous  conference 
when  it  takes  place.  It  just  could  be  that 
the  President  will  at  that  time  surrender 
the  sword  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  information  to 
make  a  responsive  reply. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ... 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated he   does  favor   a   merger  of   the 
regulatorv    functions    with    relation    to 
narcotics.   Will   the   gentleman   inform 
the  House  in  what  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  feels  that  should  be  vested? 
Mr   POFF.  I  am  frank  and  candid  to 
tell    the    gentleman    that    I    have    not 
reached  a  conclusion.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  hearings  that  were  held  be- 
fore the  committee— and  they  were  most 
fairly    conducted,    I    might   add— there 
was  no  testimony  by  witnesses   repre- 
senting the  medical  community  or  the 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies or  the  legitimate  drug  industrj-.  I 
think  the  advice  these  witnesses  could 
brine  to  bear  upon  the  question  would 
add  much  that  would  help  me  to  make 
up  ray  mind  whether  it  belongs  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment,  the   Department   of   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  perhaps  in 
some    more    independent    category.    I 
really  cannot  say. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  regulatory  function 
should  be  in  a  different  department  than 
the  prosecuting  function? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  most  certainly  do. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  thoughts  as  to  what  department 
should  handle  the  regulatory  function? 
Mr.  POFF.  I  migh  respond  further  by 
saying  that  the  regulatory  functions  are 
such  as  require  a  continuing  practice  in 


order  to  develop  a  particular  expertise. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  operating  through  BDAC, 
has  developed  such  an  expertise.  It  has 
established  appropriate  liaison  with  all 
other  aeencies  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  do 
believe  that  turther  administrative  im- 
provements can  be  made.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  HEW  is  not  the 
proper  place  lor  the  regulatory  func- 
tion, 

Mr,  CAHILL  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  If  there  is  a  merger, 
the  personnel  that  presently  is  operating 
within  regulator>'  functions  under  HEW 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  so  the  expertise  would,  in  effect, 
be  transterred  from  HEW  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice? 

Mr.  POFP.  1  am  not  certain  that  I  can 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  On  the  con- 
trary-, while  it  has  been  said  that  per- 
sonnel and  mi.sslons  would  be  transferred 
en  masse,  I  find  nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  reorganization  plan  or  in  the  hear- 
ings which  would  guarantee  this.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  in  the  language  of  the 
rcoraariization  nlan  an  authorization  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  a  new 
head  ot  a  new  agency. 

Mr,  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Just  one  last  question 


Mr,  POFF,  I  have  not  quite  concluded. 
As  Members  of  the  House  well  know,  the 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  presently  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Under  the  reorganization  plan  the  new- 
head  of  this  agency  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  More  than 
that,  under  the  reorganization  plan  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  empowered  to 
name  in  the  competitive  service  4  addi- 
tional positions,  to  fix  their  titles,  and  to 
prescribe  their  duties, 

Mr,  CAHILL.  A  last  question,  if  I  may: 
It  has  been  represented  here  that  the 
drugs  which  naturally  find  their  way  Into 
this  country  in  a  large  measure  are  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr,  POFF,  With  respect  to  narcotics, 
I  agree  that  it  is  altogether  correct,  that 
it  can  be  documented,  and  it  can  be 
documented  in  court  records  by  chapter 
and  verse  and  by  name  and  address. 

I  must  say  parenthetically,  hovever. 
th3t  it  cannot  be  :.h->wn  qu  te  .<^o  clearly 
that  organized  crime  is  directly  involved 
in  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  other  drugs. 
Obviously  criminal  combinations  are  in- 
volved, but  the  evidence  available  l^nds 
to  .-^h-^w  that  the  Cosa  Nostra  is  involved 
unly  indirectly 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chnirmian,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr,  CellerI, 

Mr,  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  highest  recard  for  the  gentleman  who 
just  addressed  the  House,  but  I  am  m 
emphatic  disagreement  with  him. 

Both  Bureaus  are  law  enforcement 
agencies  working  on  crime  control,  a 
major  national  problem.  They  belong  in 
Justice  because  Justice  Is  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  coordination  of  general 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Justice  leads  the  efforts  against  orga- 
nized crime— both  the  traditional  Mafia 
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type  and  other  criminal  networks  which 
form  organizations  to  conduct  criminal 
activities  systematically— 85  percent  of 
the  heroin  and  50  percent  of  the  mari- 
huana in  illegal  channels  originates  with 
organized  criminal  elements.  Criminal 
cases  currently  before  the  courts  show- 
that  criminal  organizations  are  operating 
also  In  the  dangerous  drug  area.  Profits 
from  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  are 
one  of  the  three  principal  sources  of  in- 
come for  organized  crime. 

Both  Bureaus  are  essentially  devoted 
to  law  enforcement  and  maintain  the 
same  kind  of  close  contact  with  State  and 
local  agencies  concerned  with  drugs  as 
Justice  maintains  for  general  law  en- 
forcement. The  plan  pernxits  better  co- 
ordination of  these  relationships. 

While  PEN  and  BDAC  each  works  well 
in  its  own  area  the  agents  of  one  have  no 
statutory  power  to  arrest  for  violation  of 
the  other's  drug  laws.  Drug  violators  do 
not  observe  these  neat  jurisdictional 
lines,  and  all  drugs  are  increasingly 
found  together.  Ninety  percent  of  LSD 
raids  by  BDAC  agents  uncover  mari- 
huana, respecting  which  no  seizure  or 
arrest  i^rnade. 

That  should  be  a  complete  answer  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  respect- 
fully I  saiy  it  is  not  an  answer.  On  the 
contrary,  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  the  need  to  merge 
law  enforcement  functions  in  both  agen- 
cies. I  have  never  disagreed  with  that. 
Never  have  I  disagreed  that  regulatory 
functions  should  be  merged.  I  simply 
disagree  with  my  chairman  that  regula- 
tory functions  and  law  enforcement 
functions  should  be  merged. 
'  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
studied  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1968  very  carefully  and 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  that,  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  a  necessary  and  well-thought- 
out  move  in  combating  the  ever-in- 
creasing spread  of  organized  crime 
throughout  our  society.  As  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  the  principal  Federal 
repository  for  law  enforcement  activities, 
it  naturally  is  the  logical  place  in  which 
to  consolidate  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control.  At  the  hearings,  the  statements 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regarding  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  that  Bureau  is  regarded,  speak 
well  for  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol's efforts  in  combating  the  dan- 
gerous drug  problem.  The  hearings 
pointed  out  the  fine  record  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  in 
its  year  and  a  half  of  active  operation, 
pointing  out  the  various  law  enforce- 
ment programs  that  Bureau  has  taken 
in  fighting  the  ever-spreading  "drug  cul- 
ture" engulfing  large  segments  of  our 
young  people.  But  most  important  of  all, 
Ihe  hearings  clearly  indicated  what,  to 
my  mind,  is  an  anomaly;  that  Is,  the 
existence  of  a  law  enforcement  bureau, 
operating  as  a  law  enforcement  bureau, 


within  tlie  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly concerned  with  health  and 
social  problems  from  a  nonenforcement 
viewpoint. 

Whatever  the  original  reasons  were 
for  having  a  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  those  reasons  no 
longer  seem  applicable  in  the  present 
changing  complexion  of  the  dangerous 
drug  area.  A  combined  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will,  to  my  mind,  be 
better  able  to  combat  the  drug  problem 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  nobody  will  view  my  remarks 
to  mean  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  have  a 
continued  ongoing  role  in  combating  the 
drug  syndrome  presently  facing  this 
Nation.  That  Department  does  have  an 
important  role  and,  to  my  mind,  an  ex- 
panding role  in  educating  the  public  on 
the  dangers  of  these  drugs  and  in  con- 
ducting basic  research  into  the  effects 
that  these  drugs  have  on  human  beings. 
While  the  new  Bm-eau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  be  attuned  to  such  develop- 
ments, the  predominant  educational  and 
scientific  approaches  to  the  problem 
should  still  be  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  plan,  which  puts  enforcement  in 
Justice  and  leaves  these  other  programs 
in  HEW.  properly  apportions  functions 
in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

Finally,  I  think  this  reorganization 
plan  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  strongly 
supported  by  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. Before  we  can  adequately  and  ef- 
fectively wage  a  war  on  crime  in  the  drug 
area,  we  must  insure  that  our  organiza- 
tional structure  is  designed  to  meet  this 
challenge  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

This  plan  is  an  important  step  toward 
bringing  such  order  to  our  law-enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
isiew  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  most  of  the  afternoon  listen- 
ing to  the  dialog  and  the  arguments^ 
which  have  prevailed  on  the  floor.  I  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
adding  my  slight  or  minute  contribution 
to  the  discussion. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  today  from 
book  knowledge,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
from  actual  experience.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  was  the  supervisor  of  a  narcotics 
squad  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
and  formulated,  organized,  and  con- 
ducted many  raids.  I  have  lived  with 
narcotics  and  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  illegal  traffic  of  and  the 
suppression  of  this  narcotics  trafQc. 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  have 
been  able  to  cooperate  with  and  work 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  I 
want  to  state  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  that  Bureau.  It  is  one  of  the 


divisions  in  our  Government  that  actu- 
ally have  been  unsung  heroes. 

To  work  in  narcotics  and  to  talk  about 
narcotics  from  book  knowledge  or  from 
selected  witnesses  before  a  committee  are 
two  separate  things  altogether. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI 
for  his  very  explicit  description  of  the 
division  which  exists  and  should  always 
exist  as  between  regulatory  and  prosecu- 
tion powers.  He  quite  eminently,  in  a  very 
qualified  manner,  explained  the  differ- 
ences. 

I  am  amazed,  from  time  to  time,  that 
we  have  gentlemen  of  his  caliber,  who 
spend  so  much  time  trying  to  bring  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  House  needed  In- 
formation. 

We  talk  about  the  narcotics  field.  Ac- 
tually, many  people  talk  about  narcotics, 
but  very  few  really  imderstand,  except 
those  who  have  been  in  the  field. 

Today  I  heard  the  term  marihuana 
used  as  an  addictive  drug.  Actually, 
marihuana  is  not  an  addictive  drug,  it  is 
a  habit-forming  drug,  a  part  of  the 
hashish  family. 

You  have  heard  people  speak  today 
about  heroin.  Heroin  again  was  not  ex- 
plained. No  one  told  you  it  is  the  most 
highly  addictive  drug  that  anyone  has 
ever  known,  a  derivative  of  opium,  with 
a  morphine  base,  and  a  very  complex 
drug.  No  one  discussed  this.  We  have 
been  discussing  matters  here  which  are 
very  important.  We  should  be  discussing 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance  inso- 
far as  law  enforcement  is  concerned  as 
to  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  with  relation  to 
the  field  of  narcotics  and  who  it  is  we 
are  trying  to  protect  and  how  we  can  go 
about  this. 

Very  little  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  work  done  on  the  local  law-enforce- 
ment level.  This  is  not  generally  referred 
to,  but  in  every  major  city  and  in  every 
State  constabularj'  unit  there  are  estab- 
lished and  there  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  enforcement  units  which  deal 
with  narcotics  specifically,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with 
Commissioner  Anslinger  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  Commissioner  Giordano.  It  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  have  orga- 
nized one  of  the  largest  single  narcotics 
raids  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  in 
1958,  which  was  completed  after  a  3-year 
investigation. 

So  I  speak  to  you  today  from  experi- 
ence. I  say  to  you  do  not  pass  any 
legislation  that  will  confuse  the  regula- 
tory situation  with  the  prosecution  func- 
tions. This  Is  a  sad  mistake.  We  will  only 
come  to  grief  by  doing  it. 

I  believe  most  strongly,  as  the  author 
of  some  bills  In  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
dealing  with  this  subject,  that  we  should 
have  strong  mandatory  laws  and  strong 
mandatory  sentences  for  those  pushers 
who  rell  to  minors  of  the  age  of  18  and 
under.  In  that  way  we  might  stop  this 
nefarious  traffic  at  Its  root.  This  is  the 
group  that  they  attack.  In  the  galleries 
today  surrounding  this  Chamber  you  see 
what  we  have  in  this  country.  These  are 
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the  very  flower  of  our  youth.  They  are 
the  people  whom  we  seek  to  protect.  I 
was  in  the  State  senate  when  I  had  some 
bills  that  passed  both  houses  but  which 
were  vetoed  by  two  Governors  that  would 
have  imposed  a  mandatory  sentence  on 
those  who  sold  drugs  to  youths  under 
the  age  of  18.  My  bill  said,  in  effect,  in 
the  last  paragraph,  that  no  judge  shall 
have  the  power  to  suspend  the  sentence. 
That  is  the  way  we  must  go  if  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  this.  Let  us 
stop  fiddling  around  and  let  us  do  what 
is  right  and  get  down  to  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  enforcing  the  law. 

How  in  the  world  can  you  expect  an 
agency  like  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  to 
stagger  along   for  years  with  240  men 
and  then  later  with  280  trained  person- 
nel and  now  with  only  304  in  the  entire 
Nation  and  expect  them  to  suppress  the 
dealings  in  narcotics?  It  is  true  that  they 
work  very  closely  with  local  people  and 
It  is  true  that  we  are  borrowing  from  one 
another,  but  this  business  is  a  special- 
ized one  and  it  should  not  be  determined 
otherwise.   The   men   in   this   field   are 
specially  selected.  They  are  selected  for 
their  vocabulary,  for  their  linguistic  abil- 
ity,  and  for  their  courage.  They  work 
under  cover.  If  you  really  want  to  do 
something   to    help   a   narcotics   agent, 
then,  for  goodness  sake  pass  a  bill  which 
will  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  murder 
an    undercover   agent,   which   we   have 
never  done  up  to  now.  Suddenly  today 
this  ereat  burden  falls  on  us  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  rectify  in  15  minutes  what 
we  have  not  done  in  15  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  personal  background  and 
experience  of  the  gentleman.  Does  he 
mean  an  undercover  agent  in  a  foreign 
nation  or  one  here? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No.  An  undercover  agent 
in  a  foreign  nation  cannot  be  covered 
bv  U.S.  law. 
"  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
law  against  the  murder  of  anyone  in  our 
jurisdiction,  but  when  men  go  overseas, 
of  course,  and  particularly  when  they  are 
nationals  of  other  countries,  we  could  not 
pass  a  law  that  would  punish  those  who 
murder  an  undercover  agent  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  another  country,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  recognize  that.  I  do  say 
this  to  vou,  though:  If  you  care  to  ap- 
prise yourself  of  it.  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  has  a  dossier  prepared  in 
which  there  are  about  40  photographs, 
the  most  lurid  that  you  shall  ever  see,  of 
agents  who  have  been  murdered  in  this 
country  who  are  undercover  men. 

Now  these  were  men  who  were  not  ac- 
tually, per  se.  the  agents  but  they  were 
the  undercover  informers  of  the  Bureau 
who  were  the  agents  acting  on  behalf  of 
law  and  order  as  that  action  distin- 
guished between  the  criminal  elements. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  not 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  apply 
against  the  people  who  do  that?  In  other 
words,  you  do  not  need  an  additional  law 
for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  you  do. 


Mr.    HOLIFIELD.   Then   if   we   do,   I 
shall  vote  for  it.  v,-  v,  „.„ 

Mr  HUNT.  We  have  laws  which  are 
designed  and  drawn  and  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  people  in  this  field.  The  un- 
dercover agent  engaged  in  the  informer 
field  is  a  man  for  which  there  can  be  no 
return  if  he  is  discovered.  As  such  there 
can  never  be  agreement  between  the 
pusher  and  the  agent.  There  can  never  be 
a  tie  ball  game  between  the  law-enforce- 
ment officer  and  the  pusher  of  the  drug_ 
There  can  never  be  a  replacement  of 
some  of  the  laws.  But.  still  we  know,  that 
this  problem  must  be  faced. 

I  thank,  however,  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  the  very  fine 
statement  which  he  has  made.  I  do  not 
feel  however,  that  we  should  let  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  speaking  again  of  the 
necessity  to  educate  not  only  the  young- 
sters, but  adults  as  well  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  exist  in  the 
use  of  these  drugs.  We  do  not  yet  ap- 
preciate the  dangers.  That  is  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter.  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  viewing  this  situation,  not 
from  an  enforcement  angle,  but  from  the 
social  standpoint  which  is  Involved.  Most 
of  the  youngsters  who  use  drugs  have 
not  listened  to  the  information  which  has 
been  furnished  to  them  with  reference  to 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  use  of  these 
particular  drugs.  Most  of  them  ha\^  no 
knowledge  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  the  drugs  and  most  of  their 
parents  have  no  knowledge  as  to  their 

effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  youngster  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  whose  father  com- 
plains to  the  police  that  they  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  "poke  their  nose"  in  a 
private  affair.  The  man  said,  "My  boy 
has  a  high  intellect;  his  use  of  LSD  is 
simply  a  matter  of  intellectual  curiosity.' 
The  ofBcer  pointed  out  that  60  trips  in 
5  months  covered  a  lot  of  intellectual 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  400  or 
500  people  in  this  area,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  not  deprived  people,  not  people 
deprived  because  of  lack  of  intelligence, 
using  LSD  and  marihuana,  we  have  a 
serious  lack  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  valid  point. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
"entleman  from  Iowa,  who  has  spoken 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  matter.  Educa- 
tion and  the  protection  of  our  youth  are 
paramount,  but  I  wish  to  go  to  the  basic 
concept  of  the  matter  now  pending  be- 
fore us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
\ield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
Ro  back  to  the  basic  concept,  and  that 
is  whether  we  should  merge  the  prose- 
cuting and  regulatory  agencies,  or 
whether  or  not  we  will  vest  the  sole 


jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. ^   X   ■«       .,  ^^ 

I  simplv  say  to  you  that  if  you  do 
that— pass  this  bill— removing  this  juris- 
diction from  the  finest  organization  we 
have  ever  known  in  the  field  of  narcotics, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  you 
will  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  doing  so. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  of  us  must  remem- 
ber that  if  the  American  Congress  gave 
to  this  bureau  the  necessary  money,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  responsib  llty  in 
court,  narcotics  suppression  would  taKe 
on  a  new  look.  To  take  this  away  from 
this  bureau  by  transfer  and  merger  we 
will  set  them  back  for  the  period  of  at 

least  20  years,  ^     x.       ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  we  need  not  change 
the  basic  operation  of  this  program  or 
undertake  to  change  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  We  simply  need  to  mvest  it 
with  more  power,  more  men,  more 
money,  better  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
job,  and  faith  in  their  work.  I  thank 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  BoGGSl, 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yleldmg  to  nie  this 
time.  However,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  con- 
sume the  10  minutes  allocated  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  be  adopted. 

For  a  «ood  many  years,  now.  I  have 
been  verv  much  interested  in  the  whole 
sub  ect  "of    narcotics    and    dangerous 
drugs.  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several 
vears  I  headed  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
looked  into  the  whole  subject  of  narcotic 
addiction.  We  went  all  about  the  country 
holding  hearings.  We  went  lo  the  Public 
Health   Ser\'ice   hospital  in   Lexington, 
Kv  We  went  to  many  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals   and    other    institutions    in    our 
country,  and  we  recognized  the  tremen- 
dous difliculiy  of  rehabilitating  people 
whether  voung  or  old,  but  particularly 
young  people  who  had  once  become  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics.  We  found  that  there 
was  a  progression  that  the  young  person 
would  begin  with  the  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates,  the  various  chemical  com- 
pounds-and  this  was  prior  to  the  de- 
elopment   and   the   establishment   and 
perfection  of  these  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  LSD,  .speed,  and  the  others  that 
are  now  very  common  and  widespread- 
and  we  found  that  they  progressed  from 
one   to   another.   Marihuana   cigarettes 
quite  frequently  led  to  heroin,  and  the 
other   so-called  heavy  narcotics.  Once 
this  had  transpired,  the  chance  of  re- 
habilitation was  very,  very  limited. 

The  number  of  patients  treated,  for 
instance,  at  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  m  Lexington.  Ky.,  is  Qtiite  large 
but  the  sad  thing   about  it  is  that  so 
many  of  these  people  and,  as  I  said  a 
moment    ago    so    many    young    people, 
continue  to  come  back  time  and  time 
and  time  again.  In  many  ways  this  is  a 
t^-pe  of  slow  murder  or  slow  suicide.  And 
as  all  of  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
been  said  here  today,  of  the  methods  em- 
Dloyed  by  people  to  satisfy  this  addic- 
tion   this   craving,   the   most   common 
method,  of  course,  gets  to  be  criminality 
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of  one  kind  or  another,  starting  with  the 
most  common  kinds  such  as  theft  and 
then  on  to  selling  narcotics  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  satisfy  the  craving  and 
the  addiction. 

In  the  case  of  women,  they  turn  to 
prostitution.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  quite  large. 

The  question  is  not  only  one  of  en- 
forcement, of  course,  as  everybody  has 
pointed  out  here,  but  the  question  of 
community  relations,  of  efforts  to  pro- 
vide proper  hospitalization,  proper  care 
after  the  addicts  have  gone  to  places  like 
Lexington,  and  so  on. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. I  believe  that  Commissioner  Gior- 
dano has  done  a  very  fine  job,  but  there 
has  been  a  separation  of  authority  here 
which  has  been  quite  bad. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  had  jurisdiction  over 
diugs  other  than  the  narcotic  drugs.  And 
we  have  discovered,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  that  these  so-called  chemical  de- 
rivatives today  in  many  ca.ses  are  doing 
just  as  much  damage,  if  not  more,  than 
the  so-called  heavy  narcotics.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  faot.LSD  is  so  much  more  easily 
obtatnabler  than  heroin  that  those  who 
would  engage  in  the  heavy  traffic  have 
moved  over  into  the  hallucinogenics.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  that. 

The  Congress,  as  a  result  of  our  work 
on  the  subcommittee,  enacted  very  stiff 
penalties  for  people  engaged  in  the  nar- 
cotics traffic.  We  removed,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  many  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  discretionary  power  of 
judges  in  the  cases  of  second  offenders. 
and  we  made  the  penalty  tremendously 
heavy  in  cases  involving  selling  to  juve- 
niles. 

These  lesser  penalties  for  selling  have 
encouraged  criminals  to  move  over  into 
the  sale  of  other  types  of  drugs,  such 
as  LSD,  that  I  just  mentioned. 

I  am  sure  from  what  has  been  recount- 
ed here  today  about  the  impact  of  these 
drugs,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
in  some  cases  they  promote  suicide.  In 
other  rfases,  they  promote  murder  and 
homocldal  tendencies.  In  other  cases 
they  promote  a  sense  of  the  unreal.  Peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  think  that  they 
are  able  to  fly  through  the  air  and  so 
on.  and  many  of  them  actually  have  been 
killed  in  that  fashion.  These  drugs  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  violent 
death  on  the  highways  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents and  other  kinds  of  accidents. 

Now  the  House  is  considering  in  the 
appropriate  committee  amendments  to 
laws  that  we  passed  here  a  few  years 
ago.  I  might  say  that  before  my  subcom- 
mittee worked  on  this  matter  there  was 
practically  no  legislation  having  to  do 
with  barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Congressman  Har- 
ris, we  passed  the  first  act  in  that  field 
several  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  most 
helpful. 

Now  there  are  a  number  of  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  same  committee  having 
to  do  with  LSD  and  these  other  drugs. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  these 
are  all  related  functions  and  they  need 
to  be  combined  under  one  jurisdiction, 
under  one  administration,  so  that  the 


various  facets  of  enforcement,  and  the 
necessity  for  community  action  particu- 
larly at  the  local  level  can  be  coordinated. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  has  been  a 

great  deal  said  today  about  mixing  the 

regulatory  and  enforcement  together.  At 

the  present  time  in  the  Bureau  of  Drug 

Control  and  Abuse  the  regulatory  and 

enforcement  is  combined.  It  is  only  when 

criminal  prosecution   occurs   that  it  is 

referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  exactly  so. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  the  same  is  true 

as  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  Is  right. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.   The  regulation  of 

narcotics  sales  and  the  enforcement  of 

illegal  diversions  go  together  in  the  same 

agency,  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  But 

then  when  a  criminal  prosecution  comes 

about  it  is  referred  to  the  Department  of 

Justice  and  the  Criminal  Division  takes 

care  of  that. 

Now  you  have  those  same  fimctlons  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Control  and  Abuse 
and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  put  together 
in  one  separate  agency — not  in  the  FBI — 
but  a  .separate  agency — but  of  the  same 
national  prestige  line  as  the  FBI.  And 
when  they  once  perform  their  function, 
the  .same  people  are  performing  the 
function  that  perform  it  today — it  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
in  the  courts.  So  I  say  that  argument 
fails  completely  because  they  are  doing 
practically  the  same  thing  now  that  we 
will  be  doine  then. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Except  that  you  will 
bring  together  the  various  enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  When 
we  do  bring  the  600  agents  together  and 
give  them  cross-jurisdiction,  when  an 
agent  arrests  any  possessor,  or  finds  LSD 
on  him,  he  can  prosecute  him  on  both 
issues — but  he  cannot  do  it  now. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  most  effec- 
tively made  my  next  point;  namely,  the 
way  it  is  set  up  now  if  you  have  a  violator 
invohang  heroin,  for  instance,  then  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  handles  It.  And  a 
different  set  of  agents  presently  handle 
cases  invohing  LSD  and  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

I  would  hope  that  Commissioner  Gi- 
ordano heads  the  reorganized  agency  be- 
cause he  is  an  extremely  able  man. 

Mr.  HOLEFTELD.  I  might  say  that  he 
testified  in  favor  of  this  plan  and  I  have 
ever>'  reasonable  expectation  that  he  will 
be  the  head  of  this  new  agency. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  hope  so.  I  might  say 
that  he  worked  for  the  subcommittee 
that  I  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago  and 
did  an  outstanding  job.  He  is  a  dedicated 
person. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  follow  through 
on  my  point — this  control  of  these  other 
drugs  such  as  LSD,  is  in  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Now  if  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  to  amend  these 
acts  and  increase  the  penalties  where 
required  and  provide  for  the  necessary 
community  services,  which  are  also  re- 


quired, it  would  seem  to  me,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  take  one  agency  which  is 
now  in  the  Treasury  Department — and 
the  only  reason  the  Narcotics  Bureau  got 
into  the  Treasury  Department  was  be- 
cause originally  the  Harrison  Act,  which 
was  the  first  act  in  this  field  dealt  with 
it  as  a  revenue  matter — as  a  matter  of 
taxation  of  these  narcotics  that  are  being 
brought  into  the  coimtry.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  got  into  the  Treasury. 

I  think  the  Treasury  Department  has 
done  a  good  job.  I  am  not  a  bit  critical. 
But  the  idea  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment being  the  enforcement  agency  for 
narcotics  laws — any  more  so  than  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  in  the  case  of  danger- 
ous drugs,  is  in  my  judgment,  not  good 
administrative  procedure.  The  nonnal 
agency  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  Nation  is  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  is  law  enforcement. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  in  its 
good  judgment  would  recognize  the  basic 
issue  involved  here  and  would  put  aside 
extraneous  considerations  that  certainly 
have  no  bearing  on  the  issue  and  would 
vote  to  support  the  committee  and  sup- 
port this  reorganization  plan. 

The  problem  of  narcotic  and  drug 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  dis- 
tressing problems  facing  our  country  to- 
day. Our  young  people  in  particular, 
seeking  justification  for  their  existence 
in  today's  complex  society  are  turning  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  to  chemical 
crutches.  To  counter  this  mass  exodus 
from  reality,  we  must  take  firm  measures 
that  will  meet  this  crisis  head  on.  The 
initial  step  in  this  direction  is  combining, 
for  greater  efficacy,  those  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  deal  in 
this  area.  The  joining  of  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  with  the  Narcotic 
Bm-eau  under  the  auspices  of  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  a  great  stride  forward 
organizationally  in  combating  this  prob- 
lem. The  coordination  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  personnel  will  enable  a  better 
focusing  of  effort  and  assure  greater  ac- 
complishments. The  joining  of  these  fine 
agencies  will  permit  easier  and  more  ef- 
ficient relationships  with  private  indus- 
try and  those  professions  that  come  un- 
der their  control  instead  of  dealing  with 
multiple  agencies  and  conflicting  regu- 
lations, the  drug  industry  will  be  in  con- 
tact with  only  one  agency  enabling  even 
greater  understanding  of  individual 
problems  and  cooperation  toward  the 
various  goals  sought. 

Centralization  will  enable  this  new 
agency  to  achieve  greater  coordination 
and  most  important,  permit  the  formula- 
tion of  new  and  meaningful  regulations. 
The  existing  ties  will  be  strengthened 
and  new  ones  acquired.  Information  will 
be  channeled  through  one  source  per- 
mitting quicker  dissemination  and  com- 
pliance. Regulations  and  procedures  will 
eventually  be  standardized  permitting 
greater  efficiency  both  in  industiT  and 
government. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  this  central- 
ization of  drug  law  enforcement  will  re- 
sult in  smoother  relationships  with  in- 
dustry and  the  professions  and  a 
stronger  weapon  against  those  engaged 
in  the  illicit  trafficking  of  these  danger- 
ous drugs  and  narcotics. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasL 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  a  number  of 
those  who  have  spoken  that  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  shares  the  infirmities  of 
most  reorganization  plans.  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis], 
wiio  spoke  earlier  today,  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  does  rob  the  Congress 
of  much  of  its  initiative. 

And  yet  I  think  we  all  must,  on  oc- 
casion, give  the  devil  his  due,  and  I 
think  personally  that  his  is  a  case  where 
action  under  the  reorganization  plan  is 
appropriate. 

It  was  said  earlier  today  that  it  was 
irrelevant  that  the  Hoover  Commi-s-sion 
first  brou^iit  the  question  of  the  or.ea- 
nization  of  our  fieht  again.st  narcotics  to 
the  public  attention  in  1949.  I  think  !t 
is  very  relevant  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  proceeding  in  the  best 
practical  way  today,  because  it  is  not 
the  reorganization  plan  that  has  robbed 
Congress  of  its  initiative  in  this  case; 
it  is  19  years  of  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  has  lost  us  the  initia- 
tive here. 

It  was  in  1949—19  full  years  ago — that 
the  Hoo'  er  Commission  commented  that 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  misplaced 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  We  have 
had  that  recommendation  before  us  for 
19  lull  years. 

Then  5  yeai-s  ago.  in  1963,  the  Presi- 
dents Advisoi-y  Commission  on  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  reminded  us  of 
this  earlier  recommendation  of  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission  and  gave  us  a  more  spe- 
cific proposal,  which  I  think  should  have 
demanded  our  action  long  before  today. 
Thus  we  see  that  for  19  years  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  on  a  recognized  prob- 
lem, and  that  even  after  a  sharp  re- 
minder 5  years  ago. 

If  ever  the  Reorganization  Act  seems 
appropriate,  if  only  by  reason  of  our  own 
default,  this  is  the  time. 

On  the  merits  of  this  question,  there 
seems  to  be  very  broad  and  general  agree- 
ment among  parties  on  all  sides  of  this 
question  who  have  spoken  here  today, 
and  who  have  commented  on  this  prob- 
lem at  other  times  and  in  other  places, 
that  the  continued  division  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  the  illicit  traffic 
in  drugs  among  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  So 
at  least  we  start  this  debate  with  that 
kind  of  general  understanding  among 
ourselves. 

There  seems  to  be  less  agreement  on 
where  these  functions  should  go.  The 
Prettyman  report,  which  I  think  is  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  this  subject, 
recommends  a  ney  mix  of  authority  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  would 
recommend  to  all  who  have  not  read  the 
Prettyman  report  that  Members  should 
review  at  least  the  italicized  recommen- 
dations of  the  Prettyman  Commission, 
which  I  think  are  extremely  helpful  in 
reviewing  and  discussing  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  deUghted  to  yield, 
but  the  committee  has  said  my  time  has 
to  be  curtailed,  and  if  I  can  just  com- 
plete my  statement,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  first,  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  take  over  the  enforcement  and 
investigation  and  regulation  when— and 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point — 
when  drugs  and  narcotics  are  out  of  the 
legal  channels.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
the  Justice  Department  is  triggered  to 
act  including,  of  course,  sufficient  moni- 
toring to  determine  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  illegal  activity.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  my  clear  understanding  that  HEW 
will  retain  authority  for  research  in  the 
field  of  drugs  and  narcotics  and  for  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  area  of  di-ugs 
and  narcotics.  On  this  quf  stion  of  regu- 
lation which  has  been  talked  about  so 
much  today,  HEW  will,  of  course,  retam 
the  regulatory  authority  over  the  manu- 
facture,   sale,    distribution,    and    fixing 
standards  of  purity  which  will  apply  to 
drugs  and  narcotics  which  move  in  legal 
channels.  That  is  not  going  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

I  see  headshaking,  but  1  think  that  a 
rsview  of  this  plan  will  indicate  that  is 
correct. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  differ- 
ences we  have  as  to  any  single  point  in 
the  plan,  the  most  pertinent  overall  con- 
sideration for  the  House  is  that  this  plan 
is  probably  going  to  be  more  successful  in 
combating  the  abuse  of  di-ugs  and  nar- 
cotics in  illicit  hands  than  the  present 
svstem  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be. 

Tliat  is  what  is  pertinent  today,  the 
fact  that  with  whatever  infirmities  the 
plan  may  have  it  is  going  to  be  tetter 
than  what  we  have  today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  com- 
mented that  we  need  more  men  in  the 
fight  against  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, that  we  need  more  than  300  men. 
Of  course,  we  need  more  than  300  men. 
We  will  in  this  plan  put  together  two 
units  of  300  men,  and  we  shall  add  an- 
other 300,  and  we  shall  have  900  men 
working  in  this  field,  which  I  think  is  the 
minimum  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  re- 
cent years.  I  have  been  critical  specifi- 
cally of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  con- 
ducted the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
I  have  been  critical  of  the  effort  it  has 
made,  and  I  have  been  critical  of  the  re- 
sults. I  find  it  difficult  to  deny  today  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  additional 
powers  to  do  the  better  job  that  I  have 
for  so  long  thought  it  was  necessary  to 

do- 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chanman,  •will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  prom- 
ised I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  because  my  time  is  somewhat 
limited. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  deny  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  additional  powers  to  do 
the  job  which  I  believe  is  necessary  to 
do.  If  this  will  be  a  new  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  I  do  not 
believe  we  in  this  House  can  withhold  it. 

I  would  say  at  this  point  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  to  his  associates  in  the 
Department   of   Justice,   however,   that 


with  this  new  authority  goes  new  re- 
spon.sioilitv  that  exceeds  and  transcends 
the  mechanical  reshuffling  of  duties 

The  drug  traffic  is  a  principal  activity 
of  the  -mob.-  This  is  a  new  commission 
to  escalate  this  particular  war  across  the 
entire  front.  Less  than  this  kind  of  re- 
sponse to  the  action  ol  the  House  in 
app'oviiisJ  the  leoiganization  plan  will 
disRppoini  our  hopes  and  our  confidence. 

Reovganization  Plan  No.  1.  I  am  sure, 
is  not  perfect.  Acceptance  of  the  plan 
d'>os  not  civstalize  the  law  ur  render  it 
immutable.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians  do  not  run  in  the  United 

I  believe  congressional  oversight 
should  be  vigilant  and  our  responsibility 
sharpened  by  our  long  periled  of  inactiv- 
itv  ill  this  field. 

"ut  tlie  plan  be  approved.  Let  the  leso- 
lutu.n  be  voted  down.  Then,  in  the 
momns  and  years  ahead,  let  the  Con- 
ures=-  act  as  we  should  have  acted  in  the 
past,  and  the  law  be  amended  if-  ««•  a"d 
when  necessary.  But  today  let  us  take  the 
logical  step  which  the  crime  rate  and  the 
statistics  on  the  drug  traffic  demand 
which  i.s  to  vote  down  tlie  resolution  and 
to  appiove  the  plan. 

Mr.    POFF.   Mr.   Chainnan,   \%ill   lae 

gentleman  yield':'  ,     t    um 

Mr     MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    I    am 

glad   to   yield   to   the   gentleman   from 


^'m^POFF  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

^'l^'^ssure  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
read  the  italicized  and  other  iiortions  of 
the  Prettyman  report.  I  know  t-^^^ent^e- 
man  will  agree  with  me  that  the  thrust 
of  Ihe  eport  is  .ubstant.ally  in  accord 
with  the  position  I  took  during  the  course 
of  the  debate;  namely,  that  while  he 
functions  should  be  con.sohoated  the 
regulatory  functions  should  be  presened 
to  the  present  agency.  ,  .    ,,     „ 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Mar>'land.  I  be  ieve 
the  gentleman  will  find  that  the  legal 
drug  traffic  will  still  be  regulat^^d  u> 
HEW  It  is  the  illicit  drug  traffic  which 
^mes  under  the  pun-iew  of  the  Justice 
department       under       Reorganization 

^  Mr  POFF.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
again  the  language  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  he  will  find  the  functions  are 
transferred.  I  direct  specific  attention  to 
pages  24  and  25  of  the  committee  report, 
which  deal  .specifically  with  education 
programs,  training  programs  and  le- 
search    programs    now    conducted    bj, 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  report 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers.  This  re- 
lates that  some  activities  in  research 
and  education  can  take  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Indeed,  I  would 
think  an  intelligent  apphcation  of  the 
law  would  require  that  they  do.  This  does 
not  prevent  the  activities  from  going 
forward  in  HEW,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the 
regulation  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
distribution,  or  fixing  standards  of  parity 
for  legal  drugs.  .„   ^   ^ 

Mr  POFF.  The  gentleman  will  find 
those  items  so  delineated  on  pages  24  and 

25- 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  would 

not  read  the  language  on  those  pages  as 

the  gentleman  has  done. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unaninxous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  give  my  full  endorsement 
to  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1968.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  placing  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics in  the  Department  of  Justice  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  greatly  strengthen  the  law 
enforcement  effort  in  the  area  of  drug 
control.  The  recent  attention  given  this 
major  social  and  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem is  warranted.  One  of  the  principal 
methods  used  in  combating  this  problem 
is.  of  course,  strict  enforcement  to  con- 
trol and.  hopefully,  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  supply  of  these  illicit  drugs. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  psychological  and  social 
aspects  of.  the  drug  abuse  problem  which 
are  equally  important.  Recent  studies 
concerning  the  alienation  of  the  youth 
of  this  country,  together  with  analysis 
into  the  so-called  drug  culture,  indicate 
that  there  is  a  need  for  continued  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  psychological  exami- 
nation of  the  problem. 

The  reorganization  plan  recognizes 
this  need  and  wisely  leaves  the  major 
scientific,  medical,  and  educational  as- 
pects of  this  program  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
sociological-medical  problems  can  best 
be  handled  by  the  segments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  traditional  mission  is 
the  development  of  medical  information, 
the  understanding  of  psychological  prob- 
lems, and  tne  education  of  the  citizens 
to  what  is  as  much  a  health  problem  as 
an  enforcement  one. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  of 
course,  will  take  a  small  contingent  of 
scientifically  and  sociologically  trained 
persormel,  not  including  physicians,  with 
it  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  aid  in 
the  necessary  scientific  and  educational 
aspects  in  the  enforcement  effort.  These 
people  will  act  as  liaison  for  the  proposed 
new  Bureau  in  its  dealings  with  the 
scientific  and  academic  communities 
regarding  health  and  educative  efforts  in 
combating  growing  drug  abuse.  It  is 
those  communities  that  will  initiate  and 
control  the  bulk  of  the  experimental  ef- 
forts in  science,  medicine,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  drug  area. 

An  examination  of  the  budget  indi- 
cates that  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  has  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969 
of  approximately  $10,700,000.  The  func- 
tions associated  with  this  budget  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. At  the  same  tiihe,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  allocate  approximately  $30,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1969  for  programs  to  study 
the  medical,  pharmacological,  and  socio- 
logical problems  of  drug  abuse,  and  addi- 
tional fimds  have  been  budgeted  within 
HEW's  functions  concerning  education 
for   studies  on  youth   problems  which 


have  obvious  relation  to  the  root  causes 
of  drug  abuse. 

I  fully  favor  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion and  feel  that  the  division  of  func- 
tions between  HEW  and  Justice  are 
logical  and  warranted. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the '  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  disapproval 
resolution  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  voting  it  down. 

As  a  Representative  of  an  urban  con- 
stituency in  the  Greater  New  York  area, 
drug  addicton  has  become  our  most 
serious  problem.  Fortunately  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  Sheriff  George  Bonelli,  of 
Hudson  County,  to  name  just  one  official 
of  our  area,  has  been  a  most  effective 
fighter  against  the  evils  of  drug  addic- 
tion. He  has  been  a  dedicated  crusader 
against  narcotic  addiction,  particularly 
among  yoimg  people.  Our  hard-pressed 
local  officials  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which  would  combine  drug 
abuse  control  tmder  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Under  President  Johnson's  proposal  a 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  would  be  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  new  agency  would 
combine  the  functions  now  exercised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  serious  problems  posed  by  drug  ad- 
diction. Let  me  cite  just  a  few  figures: 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  reports  that 
in  1960  there  were  45,000  active  narcotics 
addicts;  by  1967  this  total  had  risen  to 
a  staggering  62.000.  I  might  point  out 
here  the  fact  that  2.12  percent  of  the  new 
addicts  were  under  21  years  of  age.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  we  must  take  action. 

Sheriff  Bonelli  has  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  to  civic  groups  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey  that  it  is  among  young 
people  that  tiiis  particular  problem 
is  most  severe  and  it  is  to  protect  the 
young  that  we  need  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  we  de- 
clare war  on  drug  addiction.  The  reor- 
ganization is  not  a  panacea  or  a  cure-all, 
but  It  is  an  important  step  in  mobilizing 
our  efforts  to  stamp  out  drug  addiction 
in  that  agency  of  Government  best 
equipped  to  handle  this  growing  problem. 

The  administration  proposal  is  far 
reaching  and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House.  Therefore, 
I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  pending  disapproval  resolution. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tmie  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
fieldJ. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  gentleman 


from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills]  to  place  his 
statement  in  the  Record.  He  planned  to 
be  present  to  give  it.  He  is  in  favor  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  He  was  sud- 
denly called  downtown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Mills]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  which  trans- 
fers Treasury's  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
HEW's  Bureau  of  Diug  Abuse  Control  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  plan  is 
a  simple  but  vital  step  in  the  fight  to 
suppress  the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

Each  of  these  Bureaus  has  been  doing 
a  fine  job,  within  its  own  statutory  juris- 
diction. But  there  is  needless  waste  of 
personnel  by  needless  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  services  which  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  agents  of  one  Bureau  have 
no  statutory  power  to  deal  with  the  drugs 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  other 
Bureau.  They  are  policing  separate  sides 
of  the  same  street. 

This  situation  simply  cries  for  better 
coordination — for  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement— for  better  use  of  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  haru  working  agents  of 
both  Bureaus.  Bringing  these  law-en- 
forcement Bureaus  together  in  the 
agency  which  has  overall  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  general  law  enforce- 
ment will  permit  such  coordination  and 
better  use  of  personnel.  Combining  them 
in  one  agency  will  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  information  about  the  criminals  who 
traffic  in  drugs — and  criminals  peddling 
their  illicit  wares  do  not  respect  the 
jurisdictional  lines  that  now  separate 
BDAC  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  that 
this  plan  will  either  change  our  tested 
methods  of  enforcing  laws  against  drug 
abuse,  or  take  away  from  this  vital  work 
any  of  the  personnel  of  both  Bureaus 
who  have  been  doing  such  a  fine  job. 
The  plan  provides  that  all  of  the  cur- 
rent operations  and  personnel  of  both 
Bureaus  will  be  transferred  in  toto  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  expects  both  Bureaus  to  continue 
using  the  same  enforcement  methods 
that  they  are  now  using  so  effectively, 
strengthened  by  additional  personnel 
and  combining  the  resources  of  the  two 
Bureaus.  As  everyone  knows,  the  fine  rec- 
ord of  convictions  obtained  by  U.S.  at- 
torneys of  the  Justice  Department  is  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  furnished  them  by 
investigators  of  both  Bureaus. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  good 
move,  and  the  time  for  it  is  now.  There 
are  many  problems  in  the  area  of  drugs 
that  require  much  further  study.  No  fur- 
ther study  is  required,  however,  to  know 
that  it  make  sense  to  take  these  law  en- 
forcement agencies  from  Treasury  and 
HEW — to  bring  them  together  at  last  in 
the  Federal  department  primarily 
charged  with  law  enforcement — which  is 
where    the    Hoover   Commission   would 
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have  placed  these  enforcement  func- 
tions almost  20  years  ago. 

This  plan  of  reorganization  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime.  I  urge  every  Member  to  vote 
nav  on  the  pending  resolution  so  that 
this  useful  measure  may  quickly  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  require  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 

DWYERl. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  I  believe  the  most 
prudent  vote  on  the  pending  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  be  a  negative  one— that 
is,  a  vote  for  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

I  recommend  this  course  only  very  re- 
luctantly. For  some  time.  I  have  been 
convinced  that  much  closer  coordination 
between  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  was  most 
desirable.  This  conviction  was  reinforced 
last  fall  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  testimony  which 
disclosed  an  important  area  of  duplica- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies, 
a  serious  u.a.p  in  the  regulatory  pattern 
in  the  area  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse 
control,  and.  perhaps  most  significant, 
a  major  inconsistency  in  the  regulatory 
and  law  enforcement  philosophies  of  the 
two  Bureaus. 

More  recently,  hearings  before  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tions Subcommittee  also  showed  the  need 
for  closer  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion— perhaps  even  a  merger  of  the  two 
Bureaus. 

The  more  closely  I  have  studied  the 
question,  however,  and  pondered  the 
alternatives,  the  more  it  appears  that 
we  simply  do  not  have  adequate  evi- 
dence today  on  which  to  base  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  merger  of  the  two 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Neither  am  I  convinced  that  a  merger 
would  be  justified  which  placed  both 
agencies  either  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  are  nag- 
ging and  unsettled  questions  relating  to 
all  three  alternatives,  and  imtil  these 
doubts  can  be  resolved,  I  believe  we  would 
be  wise  to  disapprove  the  pending  plan. 
I  would  add  two  other  observations  as 
a  result  of  this  experience.  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 

In  questions  of  this  kind.  Congress 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  alter- 
native solutions  to  any  reorganization 
proposal.  We  should  not  arbitrarily  be 
limited  to  consideration  of  a  single  plan. 
For  example,  it  may  well  be  that  further 
study  would  show  that  a  separate  kind 
of  coordinating  device  would  be  the  prop- 
er solution  to  the  present  issue — a  co- 
ordinating committee  or  council  which 
could  establish  basic  policy  for  the  two 
agencies  but  allow  each  to  develop  pat- 
terns of  regulation  and  enforcement  best 
suited  to  their  individual  need's. 

Second,  I  strongly  suggest  that  our 
experience  with  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  once  again  demonstrates  the  limita- 
tions of  approaching  governmental  re- 
organization on  a  piecemeal  basis  and. 
conversely,  the  need  to  adopt  a  broader, 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  struc- 


ture of  the  executive  branch  as  a  basis 
for  reforming  and  reorganizing  it.  It  is 
true  that  every  solution  creates  new 
problems,  but  we  can  minimize  this 
greatly  by  examining  in  greater  depth 
the  possible  consequences  of  any  spe- 
cific plan. 

This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  on  an 
inhouse  basis.  It  requires  the  objectivity 
of  outside  experts  as  well  as  officials 
within  the  Government.  In  brief,  the 
time  has  long  since  arrived  when  we 
need  another  independent  commission 
to  studv  and  recommend  improvements 
in  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  put  this  off  too  long 
already.  Federal  programs  are  multiply- 
ing aiid  creating  administrative  chaos, 
often  defeating  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  devised. 

It  we  are  truly  serious  about  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  we  really  want  results  from  the 
monev  we  spend,  we  will  start  at  the  be- 
ginninc  with  a  thorough  restructuring  of 
the  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskeyI. 

Mr    McCLOSKEY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  reorganization 
plan  because  of  a  point  which  I  do  not 
tliink  has  been  previously  brought  out.  I 
think   this  point   transcends   the  argu- 
ments of  efficiency  and  economy  which 
are  ordinarily  associated  with  reorgani- 
zations  of   tiie  executive   branch.   This 
principle  is  that  of  the  historic  separa- 
tion between  the  office  of  the  prosecutor 
and  other  governmental  functions.  The 
prosecutor    has    traditionally    held    the 
awesome   responsibility   of   determining 
which  violations  of  the  law  should  be 
prosecuted  and  which  should  not.  Ordi- 
narily when   a  violation  of  the  law  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, prosecution  is  a  necessity,  so  that  no 
complaint  can  be  made  that  the  law  is 
enforced  differently  as  among  individ- 
uals of  different  class  or  station.  In  the 
present  instance  I  would  have  to  disagree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  MathiasI.  On 
page  25  of  the  report,  listing  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration    to   the   Department   of 
Justice  under  this  reorganization  plan, 
there  are  listed  science  programs,  educa- 
tion programs,  and  public  information. 
Now,  it  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
State  of  California  for  many  years  that 
we  have  sought  to  attack  the  drug  prob- 
lem through  punitive  law  enforcement 
actions.  In  more  recent  years  we  have 
attempted    to    attack    the    problem    of 
marihuana  use  through  a   program  of 
education  of  the  young.  Now,  this  is  the 
situation  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
found  in  Cahfornia  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible  for   the    prosecuting    agencies, 
such  as  the  attorney  general  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  offices,  to  communicate 
with  the  youth  in  the  high  schools  and 
grammar  schools  who  are  accustomed  to 
having  marihuana  available  to  them.  The 
punitive  functions  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment functions  in  the  State  of  California 
have  not  been  as  effective  in  stopping 
the  use  of  drugs  as  has  been  the  program 
of  education.  In  my  county  of  San  Mateo. 
Calif.,  we  have  made  many  attempts  to 


reach  kids  in  the  schools.  This  function 
was  finally  recommended  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  department  of  health  and  to 
the  department  of  education  of  the  coun- 
ty, because  those  departments  were  able 
to  reach  the  kids  and  to  talk  to  them 
and  convince  them  against  the  u.se  of 
these  drugs.  If  this  job  of  education  of 
the  kids  is  put  under  tlie  Deiiartment  of 
Justice,  I  submit  that  very  probably  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  carry  out 
convincingly  \vith  the  Nations  youtli 
these  programs  of  education,  public  in- 
formation, science,  and  research.  This  is 
.so  because  when  they  attempt  to  do  so. 
they  represent  the  same  authority  that 
prosecutes  the  law.  If.  in  then-  commu- 
nications with  these  young  people,  they 
are  apprised  of  violations  of  the  law,  then 
under  tlie  obligation  and  responsibility 
resting  with  the  Attorney  General  gen- 
erally. tho.se  violations  will  have  to  be 
enforced. 

We  have  liad,  traditionally,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  a  separation  between 
the  office  of  tlie  pro.seculor  and  other 
functions  of  t;overnment.  It  will  blur 
that  separation  if  these  functions  of 
education  are  transferred  to  the  office 
of  the  prosecutor.  More  than  blurring 
this  function.  I  think,  it  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  that  func- 
tion of  education  of  the  Nation's  youth 
which  today  i.s  proving  to  be  most  effec- 
tive in  stamping  out  the  use  of  drugs. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  debate  which  has  taken  place  here 
this  afternoon  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  support  a 
merger  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Many 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  supporters  of  the  President's  re- 
organization plan  have  gone  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
a  division  of  these  two  functions  and 
state  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  BDAC 
operate  under  the  same  bureau  as  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Obviously,  the  an- 
swer is  that  this  is  desirable. 

So.  let  us  not  be  confused  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
support  or  reject  the  reorganization  plan, 
based  upon  the  question  of  merger.  Does 
this  merger  represent  an  improvement  in 
placing  the  newly  merged  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  Justice?  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  sav  that  just  about  everj'one  sup- 
iwrting  this  plan  used  the  argument  that 
this  transfer  will  aid  the  fight  against 
organized  crime.  Their  a.ssumption  is  that 
we  will  have  better  law  enforcement  di- 
rected against  organized  crime  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice, 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  historically,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  has  used  undercover  agents. 
Also,  historically,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  u.sed  paid  informers.  They  func- 
tion differently.  And.  I  wonder  if  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  with  its  excellent  rec- 
ord of  investigations  and  arrests,  will 
have  as  good  a  record  if  merged  into  the 
Department  of  Justice,  when  the  methods 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  used 
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rather  than  the  methods  used  In  the  past 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  into  ques- 
tion the  recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  about  the  use  of  wiretapping.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  in  our  hearings 
when  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
was  testifying,  he  was  asked  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  legal  wiretapping 
would  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice if  they  controlled  this  newly  merged 
agency.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  his  answer. 

In  substance,  he  said.  "No,"  and  that 
even  the  legal  use  of  wiretapping  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Further,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

All  the  Supreme  Court  in  Its  most  recent 
decialonfi  has  indicated  Is  that  where  Judicial 
authority,  analagous  to  the  authority  to  grant 
a  warrant  to  search,  has  been  sought,  where 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  a  crime  has 
or  Is  about  to  be  committed,  that  under  Ju- 
dicial authorization,  a  wiretapping  can  b« 
placed  on  domestic  crime  for  a  very  limited 
period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  legal  wiretapping. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  asked  this 
question: 

Does  this  put  the  Justice  Department's 
phtloeophy  then  at  odds  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision?  In  other  words,  are  you 
tougher  on  this  point  than  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Clark  answered  as  follows: 
I  would  .say  we  are  tougher  than  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  mere  fact  that  you 
can  do  s6mething  under  the  Constitution 
doesnt  mean  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
you  do  it.  We  have  found  that  we  have  been 
very  effective  without  Its  use. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
telling  us  that  he  does  not  intend  to  use 
all  of  the  weapons  that  are  legally  avail- 
able to  him  with  which  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  expect  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  and  a  better  record 
against  organized  crime  if  all  of  the  so- 
phisticated weapons  of  the  investigatory 
field  are  not  used? 

Many  Members  in  debate  have  dis- 
cussed "law  enforcement"  as  a  single 
fimction.  Two  functions  are  in  fact  in- 
volved. One  is  the  investigation  and 
arrest  and  the  other  is  the  prosecution. 

Historically,  in  most  jurisdictions, 
these  functions  have  been  separated.  In 
most  States  you  have  the  police  depart- 
ment or  the  sheriff's  department  to  per- 
form the  function  of  investigation  and 
arrest.  You  have  the  office  of  the  pros- 
ecutor which  performs  the  function  of 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  there  is 
inherent  in  this  separation,  checks  and 
balances  that  are  desirable.  The  same  is 
true  with  reference  to  this  proposed  re- 
organization plan.  In  many  of  our  Fed- 
eral bureaus  and  departments  there  is 
the  power  of  investigation  and  arrest. 
The  power  of  prosecution  is  already  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it  is  de- 
sirable to  maintain  this  separation  and 
not  to  put  HTPst.  investigation,  and  pros- 
ecution all  together  in  the  Department  of 


Justice  and  thereby  lose  the  historical 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  part  of  this 
proposed  reorganization  plan  that 
bothers  me  is  the  merger  of  the  power  to 
regulate  with  the  power  to  investigate 
and  prosecute.  What  this,  in  effect, 
means,  is  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, with  the  powers  they  have,  will  have 
the  right  to  go  into  the  drug  manu- 
facturers' books  and  records.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  tlie  businessman  is  not  going 
to  be  particularly  happy  to  have  this 
power  vested  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  investiga- 
tors will  have  the  authority  to  go  into 
the  back  room  of  the  local  pharmacy,  to 
go  into  the  books  and  records  of  the 
physician  to  check  on  his  use  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  narcotics.  I  believe  that 
this  combination  of  the  right  to  prosecute 
and  the  right  to  regulate  is  very  un- 
desirable. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  the  right  to  con- 
duct research  to  determine  what  are 
dangerous  drugs,  and  to  conduct  the 
educational  programs  to  try  to  convince 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  not  to  fall  victim 
to  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, does  not  belong  in  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General.  This  point  has 
been  well  made  by  many  of  those  who 
have  spoken  here  this  afternoon.  The 
cop  approach,  the  club  approach,  is  not 
the  right  approach.  We  have  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  and  helpful- 
ness to  the  youth  of  this  Nation  In  con- 
vincing them  that  they  should  not  fall 
victim  to  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  and 
narcotics.  I  believe  it  will  be  setting  us 
back  many  years  to  combine  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  education  and  research 
functions. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  opposing  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
and  support  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. The  Speaker  [Mr.  McCormack] 
told  us  here  this  afternoon  how  strongly 
he  feels  about  the  necessity  of  merger.  I 
believe  we  can  be  well  assured  that, 
should  this  plan  be  defeated,  the  Speak- 
er will  do  all  within  his  power  to  see 
that  the  bills  now  pending  in  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  that  would  ac- 
complish a  merger  after  a  careful  con- 
gressional investigation  will  be  consid- 
ered promptly.  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  indication  he 
made  today,  will  see  that  this  is  done 
promptly.  He  will  urge  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction  to  hold  hearings  promptly 
so  that  we  can  in  a  proper,  orderly,  legis- 
lative fashion,  accomplish  the  merger. 
We  will  do  away  with  the  duplicative 
functions  we  now  have  in  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  BDAC,  and  will  accom- 
plish the  merger  that  we  all  desire,  and 
yet  not  give  us  these  other  bad  results 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
see  as  a  result  of  the  President's  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  we  have  remain- 
ing on  our  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  49  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 

FIELD  ]  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  for  the  most  part  been  speaking 
to  each  other  today,  and  that  there  has 
not  been  a  great  deal  of  attendance  on 
the  floor.  However,  in  order  to  save  time, 
I  have  discouraged  calling  a  quorum  call 
We  have  had  one  quorum  call  today,  and 
I  guess  that  is  about  enough. 

I  want  to  comment  upon  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  minority  as  set  forth  in  the 
minority  report.  But  in  that  minority 
report  they  also  make  three  admissions 
in  favor  of  the  plan. 

First,  they  agree  In  paragraph  1  that 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  now  in  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  in  HEW,  should  be  merged.  Sec- 
ond, they  state  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  separation  of  function  and  facil- 
ities is  undesirable,  and  I  will  quote  from 
the  minority  report: 

In  the  course  of  their  work,  they  engage  in 
duplication  and  overlap  in  the  use  of  man- 
power, laboratory  facilities,  education,  and 
training  programs,  et  cetera. 

And  I  quote  again  from  the  minority 
report : 

The  merger  of  the  two  bureaus  will  elimi- 
nate unneeded  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
malce  enforcement  of  these  laws  more  effec- 
tive. 

These  three  admissions  of  the  minori- 
ty are  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Government  witnesses.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  our  chief 
law  enforcement  officer;  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  witness,  Mr.  Hughes;  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  witness, 
Mr.  Lee;  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics, 
Mr.  Giordano;  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse,  Mr.  Finlator;  and 
the  Special  Assistant  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Section,  Mr.  Hendrlck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  witnesses  rep- 
resent five  top  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  the  experts  in  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment. They  are  charged  with  the  appre- 
hension and  legal  prosecution  of  ciim- 
inals,  imprisonment,  and  punishment. 
Under  our  laws  they  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  on  crime.  We  look 
to  them  for  the  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple from  the  evils  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion. We  look  to  them  for  the  protec- 
tion of  young  people  against  the  grow- 
ing trend  in  the  use  of  hallucinogenic 
drugs,  marihuana,  LSD,  speed,  and  other 
illegally  produced  and  distributed  non- 
narcotic but  evil,  mind-  and  body-de- 
stroying chemicals. 

These  experts  in  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment without  reservation  or  qualifica- 
tion ask  for  the  acceptance  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1.  And  I  think  this  Is 
important.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  five  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  all  came 
before  our  committee  and  advocated 
the  adoption  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

Are  they  unmindful  of  their  respon- 
sibilities? Are  they  doing  this  idly  or  are 
they  doing  this  foolishly?  Or  are  they 
doing  it  in  consonance  with  their  oath 
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of  office  which  places  upon  them  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  exerting  their 
best  efforts  in  law  enforcement?  Well.  I 
do  not  think  even  the  opponents  of  the 
plan  would  say  that  these  men  who  are 
at  the  top  of  these  five  departments 
would  prostitute  their  honor  and  integ- 
rity by  coming  before  our  committee 
and  asking  our  committee  to  adopt  this 
plan  if  they  do  not  think  the  plan  is 
good,  and  if  they  do  not  think  the  plan 
would  help  them  in  the  enforcement 
of   the   Federal    laws   against   the   evil 

Now  keep  this  fact  in  mind.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  the  present  time 
prosecutes  in  the  Federal  court  all 
criminal  indictments  in  the  narcotics 
and  drug  abuse  field.  They  are  doing 
that  now.  It  acts  as  the  prosecuting  arm 
for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Control  and  Abuse. 

What  then  is  the  essential  change  that 
is  authorized  by  this  plan''  It  coordinates 
two  separate  facilities  including  the  600 
law-enforcement  personnel,  in  one  bu- 
reau—a new  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Why?  Well,  I  quote  again  the  minor- 
ity's admission  in  their  own  report. 

The  merger  of  the  two  bureaus  will  elim- 
inate unneeded  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
malce  law  enforcement  of  these  laws  more 
effective. 

Second,  the  600  agents  charged  with 
law  enforcement  in  the  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse  field— and  there  are  about 
300  in  each  one  of  the  separate  agencies 
and  separate  departments— that  are  now 
separated  and  they  are  in  two  different 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  separate  and  limited  areas  of  juris- 
diction over  narcotics  and  hallucinogenic 
tlrugs— both  will  be  placed  in  the  new 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Each  and  every  one  of  those  GOO  officers 
will  be  given  across-the-board  duties  in 
both  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  No 
longer  will  the  possessor  of  heroin  go  free 
when  searched  by  a  dioig  abuse  control 
officer.  No  longer  will  the  possessor  of 
marihuana  go  free  when  searched  by  a 
narcotics  agent. 

The  new  bureau  will  be  raised  to  a  more 
important  level  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Government.  It  will  be 
raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Community  Relations  Service, 
and  the  U.S.  attorneys  section. 

All  of  these  bureaus  report  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  today,  and  a  new  Bureau,  as  you 
can  see  by  the  chart,  will  go  straight  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  disposition 
of  criminal  indictments  and  for  prosecu- 
tion in  the  courts  of  Federal  law  violators 
in  this  field.  This  prestige  that  will  be 
in  the  new  Bureau,  this  direct  access  to 
the  Attorney  General,  has  given  us  the 
most  efficient  law-enforcement  process  in 
the  world. 

Organized  crime  fears  the  FBI  because 
they  know  they  are  coordinated,  simply 
directed,  and  supported  by  the  Attorney 
General's  criminal  trial  attorneys.  Or- 
ganized crime  will  fear  the  same  ar- 
ranKPment  in  the  illegal  drug  field. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  the  gentle- 
man commented  at  the  opening  of  his 
remarks  that  he  observed  only  members 
of  the  committee  pi-esent.  Certainly  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  present  here  on  the  floor 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shall  ask  to  cor- 
rect that  in  the  Record.  I  thought  I  said 
"mostly."  But  there  have  been  others 
here.  I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  that  there  is  not  a  larger  attend- 
ance. 

The  question  has  been  brought  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  PoffI 
and  others,  that  the  question  of  regu- 
lation and  prosecution  would  be  in  the 
same  agency.  My  concern  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  this.  Perhaps  there  would  not  be 
adequate  regulation;  there  would  not  be 
adequate  prosecution.  It  has  both  an  af- 
firmative and  a  negative  tenor,  in  my 
opinion.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  regulation  and  the  enforce- 
ment arm   today   in   the  Drug   Control 
Abuse  Section   is  in  one  entity,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  drug  control  or  the 
narcotics     enforcement,     apprehension, 
detection,  arresting,  criminal  indictment, 
and  so  forth  is  in  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 
But  when  it  comes  to  prosecution  in  the 
courts,  of  course,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice handles  that  as  it  does  for  the  FBI. 
The  gentleman  will  observe  the  chart 
in  the   well  of  the  House.  He  will  see 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Community 
Relations   Service,   and   U.S.   Attorneys 
Office  are  all  on  the  same  level  that  this 
new  Bureau  will  be  in.  and  at  the  present 
time  the  prosecution  of  their  cases  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
a  long  and  well  proven  process,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  the  gentleman  objects  to  it. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  a  moment  further 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
fully  familiar  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  having  been  an  employee  of  the 
Department  for  21  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  what  I  have  said  is 
the  truth,  because  that  is  their  organiza- 
tion chart. 

Why  does  the  minority  oppose  this  re- 
organization plan?  Let  me  quote  from 
the  conclusion  of  their  views: 

We  are  not  yet  completely  decided  as  to 
where  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  .  Drug  Abuse  Control  should  be 
located. 

That  is  a  fair  statement.  They  are  not 
completely  decided.  Every  witness 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  law 
enforcement  is  completely  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  But  the  members  of 
the  minority  are  not  completely  decided 
yet. 


The  minority  in  the  conclusion  of  their 
views  say : 

We  certainly  support  a  merger  of  these 
two    bureaus. 

But  they  say  fmther,  and  I  again 
quote : 

We  are  convinced  that  their  transfer  to 
Justice  would  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

They  are  entitled  to  that  opinion. 
It  is  an  opinion  that  files  in  the  face 
of  all  the  law-enforcement  officers  that 
have  the  job  to  do,  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  against  criminal  violators.  They 
say: 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  information  or 
knowledge  at  this  time  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Maybe  they  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation. I  feel  sorry  for  them  if  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  information.  The 
Attorney  General  had  plenty  of  informa- 
tion. The  head  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had 
plentv  of  information.  The  head  man  in 
the  Narcotics  Bureau,  Mr.  Giordano,  had 
plenty  of  information,  and  that  is  his  job. 
and  he  works  at  it  24  hours  a  day.  He 
had  plenty  of  information  to  make  the 
decision  on.  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  are  not  "com- 
pletely decided"  to  resolve  their  deci- 
sion. ,  ,,,  ..  ^ 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  assert  that  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Narcotics.  Mr.  Giordano, 
favors  this  reorganization? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Giordano  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  it,  as  did  the  Attorney 
General  as  did  the  lepresentative  from 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  as 
did  representatives  from  other  agencies 

involved.  _^   .  ^ 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  So.  I  say  to  my 
friends  that  are  not  "completely  decided" 
they  should  resolve  their  incompleteness 
of  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  every  witness  responsible 
for  the  grave  task  of  fighting  organized 
crime  in  the  illegal  drug  field. 

The  FBI  Crime  Report  of  1966  indi- 
cates 31.,  million  serious  crimes  were 
committed  in  1966— an  11-percent  in- 
crea.se  over  1965. 

The  arrest  of  juveniles  increased  in 
1966  over  1960  by  54  percent. 

The  arrest  of  narcotic  drug  violators 
for  the  same  period  increased  82  percent. 
There  are  57.000  opiate  addicts  listed 
in  the  Narcotics  Bureau's  files. 

We  do  not  have  a  total  figure  for  the 
young  people  who  are  using  marihuana, 
LSD  speed,  and  other  haUucinogemc 
drugs,  but  we  know  that  the  use  of  these 
drugs  has  had  an  alarming  increase. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  stated  that 
there  are  chree  major  sources  of  income 
for  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States— gambUng,  loan  sharking,  and 
narcotics. 
The  Department  of  Justice  estimates 
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that  the  gross  heroin  trade   alone   is 
$350  million  annually. 

The  Attorney  General  says  that  "most 
of  this  profit  goes  to  organized  crime." 
The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  says  that 
dangerous  drugs  are  trafficked  in  by  or- 
ganized criminal  elements. 

This  plan  attacks  one  of  the  three 
principal  crime  areas  in  the  United 
States,  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The  plan  is  supported  by  evei-y  Fed- 
eral witness  that  appeared  before  the 
committee. 

There  was  no  personal  appearance  of 
any  dissenting  witnesses,  although  one 
member  filed  a  statement  against  the 
plan  and  two  members  filed  statements 
in  favor  of  the  plan. 

I  ask  my  friends  on  the  minority  to 
try  to  "reassess"  their  possession — that 
seems  to  be  a  good  word  nowadays.  I 
know  they  are  as  much  against  crime  and 
narcotics  as  I  am — and  nothing  I  say 
would  indicate  otherwise. 

But,  I  respectfully  say  that  they  have 
argued  themselves  into  a  position  of  op- 
posing a  more  efficient  attack  on  one  of 
the  most  vicious  areas  of  organized 
crime, 'that  is,  narcotics  and  drug  abuse. 
If  they  have  fears  and  are  not  com- 
pletely decided  as  to  where  this  new 
Bureau  should  go,  I  ask  them  to  sub- 
merge their  fears  and  make  their  decision 
on  the  side  of  the  recommendation  of 
every  Government  witness  who  advocates 
this  reorganization  plan. 

I  win  say  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress  that  a  vote  of  "no  '  is 
a  vote  in  support  of  the  President's  plan. 
A  vote  of  "yes"  is  a  vote  against  the 
President's  plan.  This  comes  about  be- 
cause we  have  a  disapproving  resolu- 
tion. A  vote  of  "no"  is  requested  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  would.^be  entirely  fitting  and  entirely 
justified  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  has  given  such 
splendid  leadership  not  only  to  the  sub- 
committee but  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Grovernment  Operations,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization.  I  know 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  full  committee 
in  congratulating  the  gentleman  on  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  earnest  and  cer- 
tainly persuasive  and  sincere  contribu- 
tions to  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  affects  and  afflicts  our  so- 
ciety, particularly  the  youngsters,  in  this 
field  of  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  continuous  at- 
tendance over  a  period  of  days,  not  only 
in  committee  work,  but  in  staff  work  and 
in  sessions  and  in  consultation  with  his 
own  colleagues,  and  with  the  House 
leadership,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
minority. 

I,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
am  personally  indebted  to  the  gentleman. 
I  express  my  personal  commendation. 
and  I  know  that  of  all  of  the  Members. 
We  are  proud  of  you,  Chet  Holifield. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Mr.  BLATNIK    Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude  the   following   statement   by   Dr. 
Dale  G.  Friend  as  part  of  my  remarks 
for  the  information  of  the  Members: 
Boston.  Mass., 

March  18.1968. 
Congressman  John  A  Blatnik, 
Hauxp  of  Repri'.sentatUfs. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Blatnik:  As  a  result 
of  discussing  the  proposed  legislation  with 
Dr.  Robert  Stolar  whereby  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  take  over  the  enforcement  or 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  harmful 
drugs  and  any  legislation  that  may  be  en- 
acted for  their  control,  and  other  problems 
concerned  with  their  abuse,  we  agreed  that 
It  might  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  to  have 
comments  from  various  professional  people 
with  knowledge  In  the  field.  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  I  am  writing  to  acquaint 
you  with  such  thinking  as  I  have  in  regard 
to  this  new  proposed  legLslation 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  a 
physician  with  the  training  and  background 
-sucli  as  myself  sees  a  fair  number  of  patients 
who  are  abusers  of  drugs  during  a  year's  time. 
These  range  from  narcotic  addicts  to  pa- 
tients habituated  to  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines and  other  drugs  which  would  fall 
into  tlie  category  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

As  a  result  of  approximately  30  years  of 
tlie  practice  of  Medicine  in  which  time.  I  have 
engaged  In  Investigative  work,  teaching  and 
clinical  practice,  tliere  has  been  developed 
some  concrete  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

First.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  that  any 
possible  legislation  that  can  be  devised  to 
enforce  control  and  the  prevention  of  the 
wide  dissemination  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
harmful  drugs  Is  all  to  the  good.  House 
Rules  2  which  was  passed,  I  thought,  was 
a  very  good  step  forward  and  only  wish  that 
it  cotild  be  made  applicable  to  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs  since  there  continues  to  be  wide- 
spread abuse  in  regard  to  the  continual 
renewal  and  poor  control  of  many  drugs, 
some  of  which  have  harmful  properties  other 
than  that  associated  with  addiction  or  with 
habituation:  for  example,  certain  drugs  have 
inherent  toxic  properties  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  controlled  by  any  restrictive 
provisions  in  the  law. 

Secondly,  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
individuals  who  deal  in  traffic  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  harmful  drugs  to  our  citizens 
should  be  punished,  and  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  legislation  that  now  exists  in  this 
regard 

Third,  however,  as  for  the  victims  them- 
selves of  drug  abuse,  these  individuals  are 
sick  people.  They  have  long  since  lost  all  will- 
power. They  become  rather  pathetic,  weak. 
easily  persuaded  and  totally  incapable  of 
making  sensible  decisions  as  regards  drugs 
and  their  effect  on  them.  In  other  words, 
these  people  are  incapable  of  protecting 
themselves  and  must  be  considered  mentally 
and  physically  ill.  I  think  little  is  gained  by 
imprisoning  or  punishing  patients  who  are 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves  through 
a  lack  of  the  mental  and  moral  capacity  to 
do  so.  These  helpless  victims  of  drugs  abuse 
need  expert  medical  attention,  physical  and 
mental  rehabilitation  and  finally  assistance 
in  adjusting  to  society  and  developing  eco- 
nomic and  social  competence.  There  are  avail- 
able Federal  Institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  at  Lexington  and  Port 
Worth. 

These  programs  are  excellent,  but  unfortu- 
nately, once  the  patient  is  released  from  these 
institutions,  he  returns  to  Ms  own  com- 
munity where  all  care  breaks  down,  and  al- 
most invariably,  at  least  70'^  of  these  indi- 
viduals very  quickly  become  addicts  again 
and  become  a  social  and  economic  loss  to  the 
community  as  well  as  victims  of  the  drug 
trafficteers  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this 
situation  has  been  tolerated  as  long  as  it  has. 


What  those  of  us  who  have  observed  this  sit- 
uation feel  is  needed  is  an  opportunity  for 
these  people  to  return  to  their  own  state 
where  they  are  immediately  taken  into  an 
extensive  rehabilitation  program  which  re- 
orients their  entire  life.  For  example,  some  of 
us  have  proposed  for  a  long  time  that  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  old  Civilian  Conservation 
Camp  Organization  be  established  to  handle 
problems  of  this  type  whereby  victims  of  drug 
abuse  could  be  brought  together  under  a 
semi-protective  environment,  be  taught  a 
trade  and  gradually  under  protective  care  re- 
established in  communities  away  from  any 
possible  contact  with  their  previous  environ- 
ment. If  this  were  possible,  we  undoubtedly 
would  begin  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  severe 
addicts  and  problem  people  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse.  In 
the  long  run,  I  feel  that  we  would  not  only 
salvage  individuals,  but  we  would  remove  vic- 
tims from  the  drug  tralfic,  and  in  the  end, 
find  actually  that  it  is  much  less  expensive 
to  handle  sick  patients  this  way  than  to  put 
them  into  penal  institutions  where  all  eltec- 
tive  treatment  would  stop. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  more  we  learn  about  addictive  drugs,  the 
more  we  realize  there  is  alteration  in  the  cell- 
ular structure  of  tissues.  For  example,  iso- 
lated cells  grown  in  tissue  culture  can  be 
made  addictive  to  certain  narcotic  drugs  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  even  survive  in  the 
test  tube  unless  the  drug  is  available  for 
them.  Therefore,  this  should  give  great  pause 
to  those  who  feel  that  drug  addicts  are  just 
moral  outcasts  who  lack  any  willpower  or 
have  inclinations  toward  criminal  behavior. 
That  is  definitely  not  the  case.  Something  has 
happened  to  their  cells  which  make  them  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  drug  or  resisting  the 
temptation  to  use  the  drug.  In  other  words, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  diseased  person  rather 
than  a  criminal,  and  our  program  should 
certainly  take  this  into  consideration  in  any 
new  legislation  that  may  be  proposed  for  the 
management  of  drug  abuse  and  its  victims. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  G.  Friend,  M.D, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  our  subcommittee  chairman  about  the 
gentleman  from  California.  He  certainly 
has  been  extremely  diligent  and  hard- 
working on  this  and  any  other  legislative 
matters  on  which  I  have  had  a  common 
interest  with  him. 

AH  I  can  add  is  I  am  sorry  he  is  so 
misguided  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  me  30 
seconds,  I  wish  to  make  doubly  sure,  be- 
cause this  is  an  unusual  procedure,  the 
Members  understand.  I  should  like  to 
again  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  a  "yea"  vote  is  for  the  dis- 
approval resolution  and  against  the  Pres- 
ident's Reorganization  Plan,  and  a  "nay" 
vote  is  against  the  disapproval  resolution 
and  for  the  President's  reorganization 
plan. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  1101,  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
1968.  This  plan  would  unite  the  drive 
agairast  narcotic  abuses  under  a  new 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  con- 
certed effort  must  be  made  to  expand 
and  improve  our  actions  to  curb  the 
dangerous  drug  abuses  that  are  plaguing 
our  Nation,  and  particularly  our  young 
people.  The  image  of  youngsters  being 
pulled  into  the  morass  of  drug  addiction, 
with  its  accompanying  manifestations  of 
lawlessness   and   despair,   is   horrifying 
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enough.  More  distasteful  yet,  however,  is 
the  realization  that  this  toll  of  human 
desperation  is,  to  those  involved  in  or- 
ganized crime,  merely  a  byproduct  of  an 
extremely  profitable  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
combat  the  narcotic  racket  would  be  ob- 
tained by  combining  the  efforts  of  the 
present  Narcotics  Bureau  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  The  major 
question  at  issue  is  to  which  Federal 
agency  the  jurisdiction  over  these  activi- 
ties should  fall.  I  firmly  beheve,  that, 
given  the  generally  recognized  nature  of 
the  perpetrators  of  these  abuses,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  indeed  be  best 
equipped  to  take  on  the  responsibilities 
of  the  newly  combined  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangero-ds  Drags. 

A  fight  against  the  illicit  drug  prob- 
lem is  largely  a  fight  against  organized 
crime,  and  the  Justice  Department,  with 
established    facilities    to    conduct    this 
fight,  is  in  the  best  position  to  make 
the    greatest    progress    on    this    front. 
Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department   of   Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare  may  well  be  better  placed 
to   handle   certain   facets  of   the   drug 
problem,  the  root  of   the  issue  is  big- 
time   crime,   and   no   efforts   to   attack 
peripheral   facets   of    the   problem   can 
succeed   if   the   activities   of   organized 
crime  are  not  recognized  and  combatted. 
With  these  factors  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man   and  in  view  of  my  long-standing 
advocacv  of  the  fight  against  drug  abuses, 
I  introduced  H.R.   16182,  which  would 
accomplish  in  legislative  form  objectives 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan.  I  am  delight- 
ed  that   the   President's   plan  proposes 
to  accomplish  these  goals,  and  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  travesty  if  it  were  rejected, 
which  would  occur  if  House  Resolution 
1101  were  passed.  Hence,  I  urge  over- 
whelming disapproval  of  this  resolution, 
in  order  that  this  coordinated  effort  to 
combat  drug  abuses  may  be  achieved. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
and  urge  that  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion be  defeated. 

Although  there  are  many  aspects  to 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics 
use  in  this  country,  I  consider  one  of  the 
major  problems  to  be  that  of  the  infil- 
tration of  organized  crime.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  increasing  supply 
of   narcotics  is  made   available   to   the 
public  through  a  highly  organized  net- 
work  which   reaps   millions   of    dollars 
through  this  illegal  operation.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  of  the  drugs  which  p.re 
being  abused  are  supplied  to  the  pubuc 
through  the  channels  of  organized  crime. 
Through  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  we  have  made 
and  are  continuing  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Federal  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime.  We  have  held  hearings 
which  have  included  a  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  narcotics  and  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  We  have  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared our  report  and  made  our  recom- 
mendations, but  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  information  we  have  collected 
and  the  tentative  conclusions  we  have 


drawn  would  verify  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting this  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. One  of  the  major  difficulties  has 
been  divided  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility. Consolidated  enforcement  would 
be  a  major  step  forward. 

I    hope    there    are    none   here   today 
who     have     any     illusions     about     the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  operations  of 
syndicates    and    organizations    in    the 
underworld.  They  are  in  this  busmess 
for  profit  and  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  corrupting  our  youth  and  in  feeding 
on  the  weaknesses  of  mind  and  body.  A 
far  greater  effort  must  be  made  by  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  if 
we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  reducing  or 
shutting  off  the  sources  of  illegal  .'sup- 
ply of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drusis. 
The  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  our  principal  vehicles 
for  this  effort.  Let  us  take  this  step  which 
will   give   a   powerful   impetus   to   this 
fight.  Let  us  permit  this  plan  to  go  into 
effect  by  voting  down  the  disapproval 
resolution.  ,    ^    ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  are  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  would  combine  them  into  one  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
which  would  report  directly  to  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  ^     , 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  controls 
marihuana  and  hard  narcotics  such  as 
heroin.  It  has  475  employees,  of  which 
304  are  enforcement  agents.  These 
agents  spend  80  percent  of  their  time 
in  street  investigation  and  undercover 
work.  The  remaining  20  ijercent  of  then- 
time  is  devoted  to  inspecting  legitimate 
drug  manufacturing  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  prevent  diversions  of 
narcotics  from  these  facilities  into  ilUcit 
channels.  The  remaining  175  employees 
are  administrative  personnel. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control— 
BDAC — controls  hallucinogens  and  also 
stimulant  and  depressant  drugs,  such  as 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  It  has 
460  employees,  of  whom  300  are  enforce- 
ment agents.  These  agents  spend  about 
60  percent  of  their  time  in  street  inves- 
tigations or  undercover  activity.  The  re- 
maining 40  percent  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  inspecting  legitimate  drug 
manufacturing  and  distribution  facili- 
ties in  order  to  detect  diversion  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  from  these  facilities  into 
illicit  channels. 

BDAC  also  has  a  Division  of  Drug 
Studies  and  Statistics  containing  200 
employees,  including  phai-macologists 
and  psychologists  but  no  M.D.'s.  It  has 
11  employees  providing  case  assistance 
and  11  more  whose  mission  is  to  jjrovide 
programs  for  training  the  agents  of 
BDAC  and  local  law  enforcement  agents. 
The  problem  of  illegal  drug  distribu- 
tion cannot  be  separated  from  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime.  The  two  must 
be  attacked  together.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished best  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  is  the  Government 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  law  en- 
forcement activities  directed  at  orga- 
nized crime.  . 

The    relationship    between   orgamzed 
crime  and  the  illicit  narcotics  and  drug 


industry  is  well  established.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  esti- 
mates that  85  percent  of  the  heroin  and 
50  percent  of  the  marihuana  introduced 
into  illicit  traffic  in  the  United  States  is 
introduced  by  criminal  organizations. 
Profits  from  trafficking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  is  one  of  the  three 
principal  sources  of  income  for  organized 
crime. 

Even  where  the  distribution  of  drugs 
docs  not  involve  organized  crime  in  its 
traditional  sense,  it  nevertheless  involves 
networks  of  criminals  who  form  orga- 
nizations to  manufacture  or  divert  and 
distribute  drugs  illegally.  For  instance, 
BDAC  has  detected  and  prosecuted  47 
illegal  laboratory  complexes  manufactur- 
ing  hallucinogens  or  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Many  of  these  complexes  had  or- 
ganized their  own  distribution  systems. 
The   dangerous   drugs   controlled   by 
BDAC  are  either  produced  illegally  or 
diverted   from   the  legitimate  drug   in- 
dustrv.  LSD  and  most  of  the  hallucino- 
gens produced  in  the  United  States  are 
Ijroduced  illegally.  On  the  other  hand, 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  other 
dangerous  drugs  which  BDAC  has  seized 
from  illicit  channels  were  legally   pro- 
duced but  diverted  from  the  legitimate 
drufj  industry.  Such  diversion  can  occur 
at  the  manufacturing,   wholesale,  job- 
ber,   retailer,    or    dispenser    level.    It   is 
BDAC's  job  to   track  down   the  illegal 
diversions  and  provide  the  Department 
of  Justice  with  evidence  for  prosecution 
of  the  diverters. 

The  basic  job  of  both  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  is  to  stop  illicit  supplies  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  from  reach- 
ing the  .streets.  Tliey  aim  at  the  traf- 
fickers in  these  drugs,  rather  than  at 
their  users. 

It  IS  important  to  distinguish  between 
this  law  enforcement  mission  and  the 
vast  -sociological  and  scientific  problems 
of  the  causes  and  cures  of  drug  addiction 
or  abuse.  The  latter  call  for  major  re- 
.search  and  educational  programs  which 
are  i^roperly  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Nothing  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  will 
affect  these  ijrograms,  which  are  already 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine the  Bureau  of  Science,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health.  The  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  like  the 
present  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  will  continue  in  close  liai- 
.son  with  each  of  these  organizations. 

The  new  Bureau  will  also  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
Secret  Service.  Such  cooperation  should 
be  no  more  difficult  than  the  present  ex- 
cellent cooperation  that  exists  between 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  Treasury  and 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
its  Criminal  Division  and  its  U.S.  attor- 
neys, has  prosecuted  cases  for  both  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control.  Through  its  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  participates  in  the  administration 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966,  with  prison  hospitals  which  it 
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operates  along  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  Lexington  and  Port  Worth. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  to  be  placed  in  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  as  logical  and  desirable 
as  for  the  FBI  to  be  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  infinitely  more  logical  than 
transferring  BDAC  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Nor  is  there  any  logical 
Justification  for  lodging  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Haalth, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Hoover  Commission  in  1949  called 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Prettyman  Commission  in  1963  suggested 
abolishing  the  Bureau  and  dividing  its 
functions  between  Justice  and  HEW. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  made  it  clear 
that  in  today's  rapidly  evolving  drug 
spectrum  the  determination  of  what 
drugs  should  be  controlled  and  the  detec- 
tion of  diversion  from  legitimate  chan- 
nels must  be  handled  by  the  agency 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  lawi. 
In  determining  what  drugs  should  be 
controlled,  the  advisory  committee  of 
scientiste^ho  presently  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
through  BDAC  will  provide  such  advice 
to  the  Attorney  General  through  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  under  the  reorganization  plan. 

An  additional  advantage  of  placing  the 
new  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  the  close  ties  of  that  Department  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Including  those  charged  with  en- 
forcing State  drug  laws.  Most  of  those 
arrested  for  narcotic  activities  are  in- 
volved in  lives  of  crime.  Drug  addiction  is 
itself  a  leading  cause  of  crime. 

As  the  Attorney  Greneral  has  stated: 

Crime  control  requires  the  control  of  drugs 
and  narcotics.  It  Is  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. And  the  responsibility  should  be  vested 
In  the  official  in  government  who  has  the 
greatest  concern  with  the  control  of  crime. 
Not  the  person  that  Is  involved  in  education, 
lu  welfare,  and  health,  not  the  person  that 
Is  Involved  in  flnancing,  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  taxes  and  things  like  that.  It  is  a 
crime  problem.  It  is  a  major  crime  problem. 
It  cries  for  control.  And  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  provides  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  full  realization  of  the  Fed- 
eral potential  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  1968. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  under  which 
comes  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  I  have 
sat  through  extensive  hearings  on  the 
work  of  this  Bureau.  There  has  been 
much  evidence  and  testimony  on  the  con- 
centrated efforts  of  this  agency  to  stop 
the  illegal  importation  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  the  dissemination  of  same  within 
the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  a  branch  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  must  work 
very  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
which  is  also  a  part  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  believe  that,  if  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  meregd  under  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation it  would  become  enmeshed  in  the 
problems  of  the  so-called  glamour 
drugs  such  as  LSD,  barbituiates,   and 


so  forth,  wiiich,  although  dangerous,  are 
not  as  serious  as  heroin  and  other  nar- 
cotic drugs.  This  is  a  particular  problem 
which  needs  particular  and  concentrated 
attention,  especially  in  the  field  of  stop- 
ping it  at  the  source  in  foreign  countries 
and  ports  of  entry. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
been  and  is  domg  an  outstanding  Job 
and  sliould  not  be  disturbed.  It  can,  has, 
and  wUl  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Drug  Abuse  Agency.  This  problem  is  so 
serious  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
templated change  will  help  it  but  may 
very  well  hinder  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  un- 
derstand there  are  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1101 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  February  7,   1968. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  res- 
olution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  1101,  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  tiie  recommendation  that  the 
resolution  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was  taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     190.    nays    200,    answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  82] 
YEAS— 190 


.■\dalr 

Brinkley 

Cohelan 

Addabbo 

Brock 

Collier 

-Andrews,  .'Via. 

Brotzman 

Conable 

.\ndrew.s. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conte 

N  Dak 

Brown,  M  ch. 

Cowger 

.■\rerds 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cramer 

.^hbrook. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Cunningham 

Ayres 

Buchanan 

Curtis 

Baring 

Burke.  Fla. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bates 

B-arton.  Utah 

Derwlnskl 

Batt!?i 

Bush 

Devine 

Bolcher 

Button 

Dickinson 

Bell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dnmell 

Berry 

Carter 

role 

Betts 

CpderbprR 

I^ow 

BevlU 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Blester 

C!a  -cy 

Dwyer 

BIr.ckburn 

Clausen, 

Edv.ards,  Ala. 

Bolton 

Do-.  H. 

Frlenborn 

Bow 

Clawson,  Del 

Esch 

Bray 

Cleveland 

Ethleman 

Plndley 

Pino 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Qrover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anniinzio 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Eckhaidt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
P'lood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
MaiUiard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mink 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Reld.  HI. 
Held,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes.  Ailz. 
Riegle 
Roblson 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 

NAYS— 200 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Klut;  ynski 

KorJiegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 


Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Shnver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

VVylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Naicher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Once 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sis!; 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stagcers 

Stephens 
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Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Vail  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 


Stratton 

Stubblelield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J.  Waldle 

Tlernan  Walker 

Tuck  Watts 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT' 


White 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
■Voung 


Hubert 


.\nderson.  111. 

Ashley 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  Calif. 

Clark 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 


Yates 

NOT  VOTING- 

Green,  Pa. 
Qurney 
Hagan 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Holland 
Karsten 
King,  Calif. 
Langen 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McCuUoch 
Macdouald, 
Mass. 


Mat.sunaga 

Mlze 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Podell 

Hesmck 

Roth 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whalley 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wright 

Zablockl 


H.R.  15414.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  conununlcatlon  services 
and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  H.R.  15414,  entitled  "An  act 
to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates 
on  communication  services  and  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
SMATHERS,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Mr   Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr   Denney  lor,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Langen  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  CaUfor- 
iiia  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  E\-lns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 

Podell  against. 
Mr  Gurney  for,  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 
Mr!    Dellenback    for,    with    Mr.    Zablockl 

'^^Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Dad- 
darlo against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Mat- 
iunaga  against. 

Mr.  Selden  for.  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr   Ashley  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mize. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
-kVhalley. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  RIVERS  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania LMr.  Dent].  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Karsten],  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
have  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  resolution  just 
»«p  i  p^  tpd 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
bv  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES    ON 

H.R.  15414,  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

OF  1968 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill.  H.R.  15414.  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  com- 
munication services  and  on  automobiles, 
and  to  apply  more  generally  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas to  move  this  bill  on  toward  final 
enactment,  but  in  view  of  the  action 
which  was  proposed  on  the  civil  rights 
bill,  containing  the  infamous  open  hous- 
ing section,  would  it  not  be  more  proper 
to  take  this  bill  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
and  pass  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  admonish  my 
friend,  if  he  will  yield  to  me,  not  to  trj-  to 
be  consistent  on  the  treatment  of  all  bills. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  made  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
ix)ints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  King  of  California,  Boggs,  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  aid  Curtis. 


INSIDE  THE  INSANE  ASYLUM 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani 


mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,   to   revise   and   extend   my   re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  being 
made  at  State  Hospital  No.  2  in  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  help  the  mentally  ill  character- 
ize the  great  new  strides  being  made  in 
mental  hospitals  throughout  the  Nation. 
What  is  happening  at  St.  Joseph  and 
elsewhere  is  described  in  an  excellent 
article  by  Harold  H.  Martin  appearing  in 
the  April  6  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
include  this  article : 

Inside  the  Insane  .^STurM 
(By  Harold  H.  Martin) 
A  late  sun  filtered  through  the  decorative 
Iron  bars  on  the  Gothic  windows.  Dr.  Uam 
O'Brien,  a  short,  dark  Irishman  with  a 
tongue  like  an  adder  and  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  all  people  who  are  mentally  ill,  sat 
at  his  desk  in  the  stately  old  administration 
building  of  State  Hospital  No.  2  In  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Just  outside  the  doctor's  office  a 
grand  staircase  with  a  red  carpet  and  a  fine 
carved-wood  banister  led  down  to  an  entrance 
hall  floored  In  colored  tUe.  In  one  corner  a 
grandfather  clock  ticked  away  the  genera- 
lions.  Here.  In  the  past,  anguished  families 
would  bring  one  of  their  poor  deranged  kins- 
men and,  reassured  by  the  beauty  and  quiet 
of  the  entrance-way,  leave  him  forever,  con- 
tent that  he  would  be  cared  lor  gently  and 
with  compassion. 

•And  if  he  proved  unruly,  they  tranqulllzed 
him  with  this."  said  Dr.  O'Brien,  slapping  a 
leather  harness  strap  Into  his  palm.  ".'Vnd 
here  was  his  medlcaUon."  He  picked  up  a 
dusty  ledger  dated  1929,  ran  his  flnger  down 
a  column: 

"  Two  ounces  of  whiskey  every  four 
hours.'  '■  he  read.  "Prescribed  lor  everything 
from  melancholia  to  myocarditis." 

He  tossed  aside  the  ledger  and  the  strap. 
"Relics,"  he  said,  "but  not  of  so  long  ago.  It 
has  been  only  about  six  years  since  my  pred- 
ecessor here  lelt  the  community  had  ad- 
vanced In  its  thinking  far  enough  so  that  he 
could  free  the  patients  who  were  chained  to 
the  walls." 

He  rose.  "Come  on,"  he  said,  and  led  the 
way  along  the  corridors  of  his  hospital  until 
we  reached  a  large  room  crammed  with  beds. 
They  were  placed  head  to  foot,  three  rows 
deep,  along  each  side,  with  only  a  knee's 
width  between  one  row  and  the  next.  Down 
the  narrow  center  passage,  about  100  women, 
ranging  In  age  from  16  to  80,  sat  in  chairs  or 
shuffled  aimlessly  about.  Tliere  were  old 
paretics,  chronic  schizophrenics,  regressed 
psychotlcs,  the  demented  senile:  the  whole 
sad  spectrtim  of  mental  illness.  Some  seemed 
little  more  than  vegetables,  but  If  one  paused 
to  listen  to  their  babble,  one  might  sense  a 
great  awareness,  and  a  hurt.  "Tell  my 
momma  tell  my  papa  come  get  me  ..."  a 
dark- haired  girl  repeated  over  and  over  in  a 
toneless  singsong. 

"Here  are  our  worst,"  said  Dr.  O'Brien. 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  young 
girl,  sucking  both  thumbs,  came  up  and 
nuzzled  her  head  against  his  chest.  He  held 
her  gently.  "I  get  white  faced  with  anger 
every  time  I  come  in  here.  These  are  our  fail- 
ures of  the  past.  And  what  is  there  left  to  sal- 
vage here  so  late?  God  knows.  But  we  are 
70iiig  to  trv." 

Six  months  later  the  results  of  his  efforts 
were  spectacularly  visible.  The  ward  was 
empty.  The  women  had  been  moved  out  to 
nursing  homes,  to  foster  homes,  to  better 
quarters  that  opened  up  on  other  wards  as 
St.  Joseph's  bed-patient  population,  under 
the  Impact   of   a   psychiatric   stall  Increase 
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from  three  to  16  doctors,  began  to  drop  from 
2,000  to  1.450. 

Dr.  O'Brien's  determination  that  the  for- 
gotten patients  on  his  back  wards  shall  be- 
come human  beings  again  Is  a  manifestation 
of  a  new  spirit  of  confldence,  a  new  approach 
to  the  ancient  problem  of  the  mentally  111 
that  now  prevails  In  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
try's mental  hospitals. 

Until  only  a  very  few  years  ago  the  attitude 
of  most  hospital  staffs  toward  a  mental  pa- 
tient was  that  of  the  Jailer  toward  a  prisoner. 
The  sick  person  was  to  be  fed,  clothed,  dis- 
ciplined— with  straltjackets,  handcuffs, 
chalru  and  clubs  If  necessary — and  kept  until 
he  died. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  Post,  In  a 
classic  series  of  articles  by  John  Bartlow 
Martin  {Inside  the  Astlijm,  October  6-No- 
vember  10,  1956 1  exposed  these  dreadful  facts 
of  life  as  they  affected  the  750,000  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  then  hospital- 
ized In  the  U.S.  for  mental  Illness.  After 
months  of  research.  Martin  chose  Columbus 
State  Hospital  In  Ohio  as  a  typical — and  by 
no  means  the  worst — example  of  the  way 
rich,  compassionate,  generous-hearted  Amer- 
ica treated  those  of  her  mentally  Ul  who  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  private  care.  There, 
In  one  of  the  country's  wealthiest  states,  he 
found  2,700  patients  served  by  18  doctors, 
only  10  of  whom  (none  a  fully  trained  psy- 
chlatrlfrt)  gave  dally  psychiatric  care  on  the 
wards,  -aome  patients  had  been  there  for 
more  than  60  years.  On  a  dally  budget  allow- 
ance of  $2.60  per  patient  per  day.  only  about 
400  were  receiving  any  sort  of  therapy.  The 
2.300  others  were  merely  there.  In  custody, 
helplessly  awaiting  death. 

Martin's  series  stirred  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  but  it  was  not  until  1961  that  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 
appointed  by  the  Congress,  confirmed  on  a 
national  scale  what  Martin  had  uncovered 
in  microcosm  at  Columbus.  Its  recommenda- 
tions became  the  basis  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's plea  to  Congress  for  a  national 
mental-health  program — "a  wholly  new  em- 
phasis and  approach"  to  a  problem  that  at 
one  time  or  another  will  afflict  one  of  every 
three  American  families.  The  legislators  re- 
sponded by  passing  the  Mental  Health  Act  of 
1963.  This  iuthorlzed  federal  grants  for  the 
construe tio  1  of  a  nationwide  network  of  com- 
munity mental-health  centers,  each  to  serve 
a  population  of  roughly  200.000  people,  and 
to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services,  from 
around-the-clock  emergency  care  for  the  per- 
son suddenly  gone  out  of  control  to  out- 
patient clinics,  halfway  houses,  and  follow- 
up  support  by  social  workers  and  psychiatric 
nurses.  Of  the  S150  million  provided,  $60  mil- 
lion has  now  been  awarded  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  128  centers  in  42  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Construction,  though,  is  the  quick  and  easy 
part.  The  problem  lies  In  finding  trained  pro- 
fessionals to  staff  these  centers.  The  National 
Committee  Against  Mental  Illness,  Inc.  esti- 
mates the  country  needs  at  least  10.000  more 
psychiatrists  than  the  18,750  now  In  prac- 
tice (private  practice,  mainly) ,  and  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric  nurses  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers  are  In  equally  short  supply. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
says  that  despite  these  shortages  175  of  the 
new  mental-health  centers  will  open  their 
doors  In  1968,  and  by  1970.  some  500  will  be 
serving  their  communities. 

For  the  ne.xt  few  years,  however,  the  old 
state  hospital  will  remain  the  last  refuge  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  private  hospital  care, 
with  Its  cost  of  about  $35  a  day,  or  the  care  of 
private  psychiatrists,  with  fees  ranging  from 
$25  to  $50  an  hour.  What,  then,  awaits  the 
patient  who  still  must  turn  to  the  public 
hospital  for  help? 

The  picture,  formerly  one  of  unrelieved 
darkness.  Is  now  one  of  mingled  light  and 
shadow.  There  are  still  areas — In  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  within  Individual  hospitals, 
Including  the  better  ones — where  the  gloom 


Is  as  deep  as  ever.  But  more  and  more  the 
asylum  Is  emerging  from  Its  apathy  and  de- 
spair. Traditionally  a  place  of  custody,  it  now 
IS  becoming  a  place  of  healing. 

In  the  10  years  following  World  War  II.  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Conunittee  Against 
Mental  Illness,  the  number  of  bed  patients 
In  mental  hospitals  increased  at  the  rate  of 
13.000  a  year.  But  In  the  next  10  years  the 
number  dropped  by  an  average  of  8.300  pa- 
tients a  year.  Today  the  bed  population  In 
the  nation's  302  public  mental  hospitals  has 
fallen  to  an  estimated  426.000.  a  new  low. 

The  reduction  in  hospital  population  does 
not  mean  that  the  incidence  of  mental  Ill- 
ness Is  dropping.  The  pressures  and  frustra- 
tions of  life  are  no  less  abrasive  than  In  the 
past,  and  the  "social  breakdown  syndrome," 
manifested  in  a  retreat  from  reality  to  a 
world  of  fantasy,  is  no  less  common.  In  con- 
sequence more  people  are  entering  mental 
hospitals  today  than  ever  before.  Between 
1955  and  1965,  while  the  pwpulatlon  of  the 
U.S.  was  Increasing  by  17  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  U)  public  mental  hospitals 
each  year  Increased  by  76  percent,  to  314,500 
In  1965.  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available.  In  this  same  period, 
however,  the  number  of  patients  discharged 
each  year  more  than  doubled,  reaching  287.- 
000  in  1965 — an  increase  of  127  percent. 

Thus,  more  people  are  going  into  mental 
hospitals  Dhan  ever  before,  but  they  no 
longer  inevitably  fuUow  the  dreary  route  of 
the  past — from  violent  madness,  to  grim 
withdrawal,  to  Che  hopeless  gray  oblivion  of 
the  back  wards.  Instead,  a  new  emphasis  on 
getting  the  patient  Into  the  hospital  early, 
and  then  getting  him  out  again  as  quickly  as 
possible,  has  resulted  In  a  considerable  re- 
duction In  length  of  stay.  Today,  between 
85  and  90  percent  of  patients  entering  a  men- 
tal hospital  for  the  first  time  can  expect  to 
be  dlscliarged  within  a  year.  In  most  cases 
they  are  strong  enough  to  face  once  more  the 
terrors  that  sent  them  there,  although  fre- 
quently they  regress  and  have  to  come  back 
again^and  perhaps  yet  again.  Of  the  314,500 
persona  admitted  in  1965.  some  115,500 — 
more  than  one  third — were  returnees.  But 
the  Important  thing,  nearly  every  expert 
agrees,  is  that  those  who  enter  need  no 
longer  abandon  all  hope. 

No  one  factor  can  account  for  this  dra- 
matic change;  rather,  a  combination  of  many 
factors  is  responsible.  First,  giving  Impetus 
to  all  the  otliers,  is  a  new  tolerance  of  the 
mentally  111  on  the  part  of  the  community,  a 
willingness  to  accept  a  discharged  mental 
patient  as  Just  another  sick  person  who  has 
been  to  the  hospital  and  has  come  home 
again.  Tlie  community  has  begun  to  recog- 
nize what  certain  psychiatrists — the  brothers 
Menninger.  for  example — ^long  have  recog- 
nized: The  madness  that  destroys  the  per- 
sonality is  a  madness  that  afflicts  us  all,  only 
expressed  In  greater  degree.  And  the  frag- 
mented personality  Is  capable  of  being  re- 
Stored  to  some  degree  of  dignity  and  pride. 
Public  awareness  that  this  can  be  done — 
and  must  be  done  in  a  society  that  calls  it- 
self  civilized  and  compassionate — has  recently 
been  reflected  in  the  greater  generosity  of 
state  legislatures  In  support  of  their  state 
hospitals.  In  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  the  average 
dally  expenditure  per  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital,  while  still  grossly  inadequate,  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1955.  As  a  direct 
result,  so  has  the  ratio  of  full-time  hospital 
employees  to  patients — although  there  are 
still  crippling  shortages  In  tlie  critical  profes- 
sional fields.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  country's 
state  hospitals  have  less  than  five  staff  psy- 
chiatrists, and  21  have  none. 

But  the  single  most  important  factor  In 
the  battle  against  mental  Illness,  most  doc- 
tors believe,  has  been  the  development  of 
tranquilizers  and  the  other  psychiatric  drugs. 
It  has  long  since  been  proved  that  the  drugs 
do  have  the  power  to  soothe  the  anxiety- 
ridden,  calm  the  manic,  stimulate  the  de- 
pressed and,  for  a  moment  at  least,  call  the 


hallucinating  mind  back  to  the  world  of 
reality.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  drugs  can  only  control  symptoms,  not 
cure  the  deeper  illness.  But  by  temporarily 
suppressing  the  symptoms  of  the  basic  Illness, 
they  do  permit  the  doctor  to  get  through  to 
a  patient,  so  that  more  lasting  forms  of 
therapy  can  be  applied.  These  may  range 
from  a  simple  word  of  kindness,  through 
work  and  play  regimes,  to  the  most  deeply 
searching  forms  of  psychotnerapy.  In  many 
cases  almost  any  positive  action  helps,  when 
applied  with  love  and  understanding,  which 
is  why  equally  significant  results  are  being 
achieved  at  hospitals  experimenting  with 
widely  different  techniques.  They  are  simply 
different  aspects  of  this  quiet  revolution. 

Nowhere  is  that  revolution  more  dramati- 
cally manifest  than  at  Boston  State  Hospital. 
Behind  a  high  iron  fence,  the  sprawling  hos- 
pital looks  as  it  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  huge  brlck-and-stucco  build- 
ings are  shabby  and  run-down.  But  the  pa- 
tient population,  which  less  than  a  decade 
ago  stood  at  nearly  2,800,  was  down  to  1,330 
at  the  end  of  1967^proof  of  Dr.  William  Men- 
nlnger's  assertion  that  it  is  brains,  not  bricks, 
that  make  a  mental  hospital  a  place  of 
healing. 

Ever  since  Charles  Dickens  visited  Boston 
State  in  1842  and  found  It  "admirably  con- 
ducted on  enlightened  principles,"  the  an- 
cient Institution  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
zeal  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  Its  most  rapid  progress,  however, 
began  when  Dr.  Walter  Earl  Barton,  super- 
intendent from  1945  to  1963,  took  the  bold 
step  of  throwing  open  the  big  iron  gates  that 
for  more  than  100  years  had  separated  the 
hospital's  patients  from  the  world.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, who  left  Boston  to  become  medical  di- 
rector of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Milton  Greenblatt, 
a  slender,  tense,  fiercely  dedicated  psychia- 
trist with  the  look  of  an  intelligent,  some- 
what worried  cockatoo.  For  three  years,  un- 
til he,  too,  moved  on  to  higher  things  as 
commissioner  of  mental  health  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Greenblatt 
sat  like  a  nesting  bird  In  a  cluttered  office  In 
the  red-brick  administration  building,  hatch- 
ing one  scheme  after  another  to  convert  Bos- 
ton State  into  his  vision  of  the  mental  hos- 
pital of  the  future — 'a  hospital  without 
walls,  no  longer  isolated  from  the  community 
It  serves,  but  an  Integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity, drawing  strength  from  the  normal 
community  patterns,  and  using  Its  own  spe- 
cial knowledge  to  keep  those  patterns 
healthy." 

Beyond  this  community  fimction.  Dr. 
Greenblatt  also  visualized  Boston  State  as  a 
great  laboratory  for  the  study  of  all  aber- 
rations of  the  human  psyche,  a  place  not  pri- 
marily custodial,  but  mainly  concerned  with 
developing  new  treatment  techniques  that 
could  be  applied  In  any  mental  hospital  In 
the  United  States. 

It  was  natural  therefore  that  when  Com- 
missioner Greenblatt  handplcked  his  succes- 
sor at  Boston  State  he  chose  a  man  highly 
distinguished  in  the  fields  of  research  and 
training.  He  was  Dr.  Jonathan  Cole,  rotund, 
balding  and  amiable  chief  of  the  psycho- 
pharmacology  research  branch  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  In  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  Dr.  Cole,  who  masks  an  energy  as 
fierce  as  Dr,  Greenblatt's  behind  a  facade  of 
Buddha-Uke  tranquillity,  also  shares  his  ob- 
session that  the  main  goal  of  the  mental  hos- 
pital today  is  to  heal  the  patient  and  return 
him  as  soon  as  possible  Into  a  community 
educated  to  accept  him. 

One  measure  of  a  hospital's  urge  to  heal 
Is  the  number  of  different  programs  by  which 
it  seeks  to  create  a  therapeutic  community 
both  within  and  beyond  the  hospital  walls. 
At  Boston  State  there  Is  such  a  variety  of 
them  that  nearly  every  patient  Is  Involved 
in  some  sort  of  hopeful  experiment.  More- 
over, treatment  routines  were  greatly  modi- 
fied after  a  preliminary  study  showed  that 
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what  often  disturbed  a  patient  and  caused 
him  to  become  unruly  were  small  annoy- 
ances nobodv  had  thought  about.  Meal  hours 
and  bath  hours,  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
treatment,  and  restrictions  on  the  patients' 
movements  were  planned  for  the  staff's  con- 
venience, not   the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

■Seclusion  of  the  disturbed  patient  once 
was  routine,"  Dr.  Cole  says.  "When  he  began 
.ictlng  up,  the  attendant  didn't  waste  any 
"time  on  him.  He  slammed  him  into  a  cell 
and  locked  him  up  and  left  him  there  Fi- 
nally we  began  to  realize  that  most  fre- 
quentlv  the  patient's  agitation  was  not  due 
to  his"  basic  Illness,  but  to  a  breakdown 
of  relations  between  him  and  staff.  Behind 
nearly  every  episode  of  seclusion  we  found 
staff  errors  and  st.iff  weakness— ignorance, 
anger,  intra-staff  feuds,  a  Jallhouse  psychol- 
ogy. Knowing  this,  we  reduced  seclusion  to 
the  vanishing  point," 

The  study  of  statT-and-patlent  relation- 
ships soon  made  It  obvious  that  many  staff 
members  experienced  stresses  as  severe  as 
'hose  that  tortured  the  patients.  Attendants 
suffered  particularly:  They  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hospital  pecking  order— poorly 
i)ald.  poorly  trained  and  subject  to  social 
discrimination  if  not  outright  abuse  from 
ilher  staff  members. 

The  attendant  spent  hours  with  the  pa- 
tients every  day.  yet  the  doctors  never  con- 
.-ulted  hini  about  his  knowledge  of  a  pa- 
tient's progress  or  regression.  The  doctors 
•■ven  felt  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
medical  ethics  to  let  him  know  specifically 
what  was  wrong  with  a  patient.  And.  though 
't  was  his  dutv  to  protect  the  ward  nurse 
irom  violence,  "he  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
nave  any  social  contact  with  her  outside  the 
iiospital.  ■' 

In  recent  vears  the  attendant  has  been 
•aught  that  liis  attitude  toward  the  patients 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  healing  process  as 
•he  work  of  the  doctor  or  the  nurse.  His  opin- 
ion of  his  patient's  progress  or  regression 
is  .sought  at  staff  conferences.  And  if  he 
■.vants  to  date  a  nurse  after  hours,  that's 
dp  to  him— and.  of  course,  to  the  nurse. 

When  it  dawns  on  the  attendant  that  he 
IS  looked  on  not  just  as  a  custodian  but  as 
;n  important  member  of  the  treatment  team, 
■lis  morale  soars  and  his  effectiveness  in- 
.  rcases.  Some  attendants  jump  at  opportunl- 
•ies  to  work  longer  and  harder  with  the  pa- 
tients. Some  supervise  evening  activities  in 
their  spare  time;  others  volunteer  as  guides 
and  drivers,  taking  patients  to  ball  games, 
oeaches  .■.ud  lustoric  sites.  Some  have  oven 
;n\-!ted  patientb  home  to  dinner  to  meet  and 
.-.oclallze  with  their  families,  the  doctors  re- 
oort . 

Wlienever  the  doctors  at  Boston  State  de- 
L-cribe  the  ideal  hospit.al  employee— a  man 
with  a  healing  touch  that  transcends  all  med- 
ical or  psychiatric  knowledge,  they  recall 
with  nostalgia  the  genius  of  John  Moskovltes. 
Moskovites.  a  roly-poly  young  Greek  with  an 
imlably  irascible  manner,  was  a  male  nurse 
•a  Boston  until  last  year,  when  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  commissioned  him  a  lieu- 
tenant and  sent  him  out  to  Tokyo,  to  prac- 
tice his  iieallng  art  In  the  military  hospitals 
where  American  troops  are  being  treated  for 
psychiatric  trauma  suffered  In  Vietnam. 

Moskovites.  a  doctor  recalled,  would  go  al- 
most wild  with  joy  when  a  patient  with 
.vhoin  he  had  been  working  got  well  enough 
to  be  sent  home.  He  v,ould  roll  up  the  pa- 
tient's mattress  and  throw  it  out  the  window. 
He  would  then  tear  down  the  iron  bed  and 
throw  it  after  the  mattress— a  symbol  that 
the  patient  would  I  he  fervently  hoped)  never 
need  the  hospital  any  more. 

Shortly  before  Moskovites  left  Boston  for 
the  Army  he  drove  me  on  a  tour  of  the  part 
of  the  hospital  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Mor- 
ton Street,  the  broad  highway  that  divides 
the  200-acre  grounds  in  half.  Piled  high 
against  one  building— mute  tribute  to  John 
Moskovites'   zeal— was   a   rusting   tangle   of 


old  iron  beds.  He  parked  his  little  sports  car 
beside  a  grassy  square  surrounded  by 
ancient  three-story  buildings  with  Iron- 
barred  windows. 

"Theyve  been  empty  for  months  now." 
said  Moskovites.  nodding  toward  the  two 
largest,  "But  on  hot  days  you  can  still  smell 
"em."  I  remarked  that  the  place  was  as  quiet 
as  a  country  churchyard.  ""It  is  quiet  now." 
said  Moskovites.  smiling,  "but  just  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  bedlam— a  wild  confusion  of 
people  yelling  and  shouting  and  running 
around  naked. 

"A  whole  lot  of  things  brought  about  the 
change.  Drugs,  In  the  lirst  place.  But  main- 
ly. I  think,  a  lot  of  tender  loving  care.  That's 
trite.  I  know.  But  I  went  over  to  Harvard 
and  Radcllffe  and  Tufts  and  Northeastern 
and  did  some  Ulking,  and  managed  to  get  a 
lot  of  good  kids  to  come  In  here  and  help 
us  as  volunteers.  When  I  was  out  at  Men- 
nlnger's  working  with  the  disturbed  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Karl  used  to  tell  us,  'Love  cures 
people — both  the  ones  who  give  It  and  the 
ones  who  receive  It."  I  think  that's  what  hap- 
pened here." 

Tlie  college-volunteer  program  was  started 
in  1954.  at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  in 
Waltham.  Mass..  by  a  Harvard  student.  Larry 
Dohan.  Todav  student  volunteers  work  as 
attendants  in  more  than  100  hospitals  and 
halfway  houses  around  the  country.  Nearly 
evervwiiere  such  volunteer  aid  has  helped 
make  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure,  and  Moskovites  gave  his  eager  young 
helpers  full  credit.  In  less  than  live  years 
the  population  In  the  old  chronic  wards 
under  his  supervision  dropped  from  2.000  to 
less  than  200.  as  the  volunteers  preparea  them 
to  go  out  to  foster  homes,  nursing  homes, 
or  even  to  their  own  homes. 

"We  did  It  just  by  giving  every  patient 
something  to  do  that  he  could  do,"  Mosko- 
vites explained.  'No  matter  how  simple  the 
task  might  be — even  if  it  was  Just  buttoning 
his  own  shirt— the  fact  that  he  could  do  It 
bolstered  his  ego.  And  we  led  them  along 
that  wav,  step  by  step.  Not  all  of  them  re- 
sponded! of  course.  But  we  didn't  give  up 
on  anybody.  We  kept  on  trying.  Come  on." 
We  climbed  the  stairs  of  a  half-empty 
building  to  the  locked  third  floor.  Here  in  a 
big  dayroom  women  in  various  stages  of  un- 
dress sat  staring  blankly  at  the  walls.  Two 
nurses,  watching  television  In  the  room,  got 
up  uneasUv,  iis  we  came  In. 

"These  people  are  just  beginning  to  make 
a  little  progress."  he  said.  "They  are  learning 
to  dress  themselves,  to  make  their  own  beds. 
You  see  there  are  mirrors  on  the  walls,  and 
ashtrays,  and  vases  of  flowers.  It  means 
they're  learning  not  to  throw  things.  This 
used  to  be  what  Is  called  a  'drag  ward.'  You 
hud  to  drag  'em  everywhere.  Now  they'll 
usually  do  what  you  tell  them." 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway  of  the  long 
ward  where  the  beds  were  lined  up.  .Sud- 
denly he  shouted  and  began  to  run.  In  a 
corner  of  the  ward  a  woman  lay  huddled 
between  the  beds.  Moskovites  ran  to  her, 
knelt  down  beside  her,  grabbed  her  arms 
and  ta?gan  to  lift,  yelling,  "Up!  Up!  Up!" 
Her  face  began  to  crumple,  contorting  into 
the  weird  grimace  of  a  woman  weeping  with- 
out tears.  ""Please,"  she  begged.  "'Please! 
Please!"  Moskovites  tugged  at  her.  almost 
manic  in  his  anger— not  at  the  whimpering 
woman,  but  at  the  attendants  who  had 
failed  to  notice  her.  "Get  her  up,"  he 
shouted,  and  they  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 
Beneath  her  lay  a  crumpled  dress.  She  had 
been  on  her  way  to  the  little  ironing  room 
In  the  corner  of  the  ward  to  iron  a  dress — 
the  simple  task  she  had  been  assigned.  The 
nameless  horror  that  besets  the  schizo- 
phrenic had  seized  her  and,  unnoticed,  she 
had  lain  down  between  the  beds,  curling 
into  the  fetal  position,  trying  to  retreat  from 
the  terrifying  worid  Into  the  silence  and 
the  darkness  of  the  womb. 

The  nurses,  taking  her  by  the  arms,  led 
her   gently   to  the   Ironing   board.   As   they 


stood  beside  her,  she  straightened,  looked 
about  and  calmlv  took  up  the  Iron.  Mosko- 
vites smiled  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 
"Cruel?"  he  said,  as  we  left.  "No.  The 
cruel  thing  would  have  been  to  let  her  He 
there,  which  is  what  we'd  have  done  In  the 
past.  Now  l'!l  show  you  a  room  full  of  women 
who  were  once  Just  as  helpless  and  fright- 
ened .is  she  IS." 

We  drove  to  an  old  building  where  34 
women— all  of  them  chronic  schizophrenics, 
all  of  them  once  absolutely  useless  to  them- 
selves or  to  societv— were  busy  .sewing  pre- 
cut  blouses  on  industrial  .sewing  machines. 
Here,  on  a  project  called  PROP  ( for  Patient 
Rehabilitation  Occupational  Program),  they 
were  earning  money  while  learning  a  skill. 
In  a  few  months  the  more  responsive  of 
them  would  go  to  a  home  in  the  outside 
world. 

Nellie,  43,  gray-haired,  brown-eyed,  was  a 
young  and  pretty  woman  when  she  came  to 
"the  hospital  15  years  ago.   (This  Is  not  her 
real  name:  fictitious  names  are  used  for  all 
patients   mentioned    In    this   article.)    When 
Moskovites  began  his  program  ol  remotlvat- 
Ing  the  chronic  schizophrenics,  she  was  foul, 
lilthy  and  withdrawn.  Now  she  lives  outside 
In  a" foster  home  and  comes  back  by  day  to 
work  In  the  sheltered  workshop.  Neither  she 
nor  her  companions  could  hold  a  job  except 
in  a  "sheltered"  situation.  Here,  though  their 
sewing  must  meet  a  certain  standard  of  qual- 
ity, they  can  work  at  their  own  pace   -which  is 
about   a   third   that   of   the   normal   outside 
worker.  Nellie,  in  a  week,  will  spend  about 
34  hours  :t  lier  machine,  and  her  piecework 
pay  -Alll  average  98  cents  an  hour.  "Hie  state 
supports  her  in  the  fo.ster  home.  With  her 
earnings    she    buys    her    clothes,    cosmetlci, 
cigarettes  and  other  personal  items.  She  goes 
and  comes  to  the  hospital  on  the  bus.  by 
herself.  She  Is  not  ""cured."  Tliere  is  no  known 
""cure"   for    schizophrenia.    But    under   mild 
.sedation  and  In  a  protected  environment,  she 
can  cope  with  the  routine  jiattcrns  of  normal 
living.  She  Is  a  useful  person  again.  She  will 
not  die  a  howling  lunatic  on  the  back  wards. 
Kaiherlne,    white-haired    at    51,    with    a 
smooth,   placid   face,   came   to   the   hospital 
when  she  was  22.  Now  she.  too,  was  almost 
ready  to  leave,  but  whenever  her  departure 
was  mentioned  she  would  tremble  and  begin 
to  whimper. 

"She's  still  a  little  .afraid."  said  John 
Moskovites.  "It  Is  a  big  step."  He  put  his 
arm  around  Katherlne,  hugged  her  and 
patted  her  cheek.  "She  has  been  going  out 
alreadv.  buying  the  little  things  •^he  will  need 
when  .she  goes  to  a  foster  home."  he  said. 
"She  went  out  the  other  day  with  Nellie  and 
a  .staff  volunteer.  She  bought  a  blue  washrag. 
Nellie  bought  a  pink  one.  Katherlne  came 
right  back  afterward,  because  the  crowds 
scared  her.  But  that",?  all  right.  Now  she 
knows  that  alter  she  goes  out  to  live.  If  she 
gets  scared  she  can  always  come  back." 

At  Boston.  With  Its  open  gates,  there  Is 
a  constant  going  and  coming  of  patients. 
.Some  go  out  to  work  by  day  and  come  back 
to  the  refuge  of  the  hospital  by  night.  Others 
sleep  In  loster  homes  at  night  and  come  to 
the  day  hospital  In  the  morning  In  the 
concept  of  the  therapeutic  community,  the 
dav  liospltal  is  as  important  iis  the  24-hour 
(ustodlal  Institution.  The  very  fact  that  It 
does  not  provide  bed  care  Is  one  of  Its  great 
advantages,  many  doctors  believe,  for  the 
bed  is  an  invitation  to  the  regressed  and 
frightened  patient  to  withdraw  still  further 
into  his  world  of  fantasy.  There  are  also 
patients  who  are  best  served  by  not  being 
brought  to  the  hospital  at  all.  Treatment 
teams  from  the  hospital — a  doctor,  a  nurse 
and  a  social  worker — go  to  the  patients' 
homes  for  periodic  calls. 

These  house  calls  by  the  psychiatric  team 
were  begun  under  Dr.  Greenblatt,  on  the 
theor%^  that  the  visits  would  give  the  treat- 
ment team  an  Invaluable  Insight  Into  the 
problems  the  patient  faces,  the  forces  that 
are  destrovlng  h'm.  Under  Dr.  Cole's  admln- 
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Istratlon,  a  young  social  worker,  Dr.  David 
Kantor,  has  pusheii  the  theory  one  step 
further.  He  afislgns  medical  students  to  live 
In  the  home  with  a  discharged  patient  and 
his  family,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the 
family  pressures  that  the  patient  himself 
endures. 

Even  when  patients  are  too  sick  to  live  at 
home,  this  need  not  m^an  the  severing  of 
all  family  ties.  Visitors  are  sometimes  startled 
to  see  a  psychotic  mother  with  her  tiny 
baby  in  her  arms — a  form  of  therapy  Dr. 
Oreenblatt  introduced  at  Boston  State  after 
seeing  it  tried  successfully  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Mental  Health  Center.  'This  was  a 
tough  decision,"  Dr.  Oreenblatt  says.  "It  Is 
difficult  to  accept  the  Idea  of  allowing  babies 
to  live  in  wards  with  seriously  ill  adults, 
whose  actions  might  be  unpredictable — par- 
ticularly when  the  disturbed  mother  may 
have  hostile  feelings  toward  the  child  and 
to  her  marriage.  There  were  other  dangers, 
too.  For  Instance,  would  patients  get  Jealous 
of  the  baby  for  receiving  so  much  attention 
and  try  to  hurt  It?" 

He  opened  a  brown-backed  folder.  "Let's 
take  a  look  at  a  case  and  see  what  happened." 
He  read: 

"Mrs.  P.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  the  day  before  she  received 
a  college  degree.  This  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  her  because  she  had  wanted  to  go  on 
to  grattuate  school.  It  meant  that  her  hus- 
band, also  a  student,  and  with  whom  she  was 
fiercely  competitive,  would  continue  his 
studies  without  her.  She  rapidly  became  in- 
adequate as  a  housewife  and  mother,  lost 
vitality  and  became  depressed  and  suicidal. 
and  was  hospitalized.  After  two  months  of 
therapy  she  Indicated  her  desire  to  have  the 
baby  with  her,  and  the  child  was  accordingly 
admitted  at  age  eighteen  months. 

"At  arst,  caring  for  the  child  was  drudgery, 
for  it  was  the  coming  of  the  child  which 
had  caused  all  this  anger  and  frustration. 
Once  she  burst  out  screaming,  'I  hate  It!  I 
hat  It!'  Gradually,  however,  she  discovered 
that  she  actually  enjoyed  being  a  mother, 
and  she  was  rewarded  repeatedly  for  her 
growing  confidence  In  caring  for  the  child. 
After  six  months  both  mother  and  baby 
were  discharged,  with  follow-up  in  the  after- 
care clinic  " 

The  experiment  confirmed  what  other 
doctors  had  discovered — that  the  presence 
of  the  baby  on  the  ward  tended  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  the  other  patients.  Most  of  them 
welcomed  it;  others  took  its  presence  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Those  who  had  aggressive 
feelings  stayed  away  from  it.  Now  it  Is  not 
unusual  to  see  babies,  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, on  the  wards.  Their  presence,  Oreen- 
blatt feels,  adds  warmth  and  gentleness  to 
the  surroundings. 

Many  patients,  less  fortunate  than  Mrs.  P., 
have  been  In  the  hospital  so  long  that  they 
have  no  family  left  outside,  no  home  to  go 
to.  Others  cannot  go  back  to  their  families, 
for  it  was  the  abrasions  of  family  life  that 
sent  them  to  the  hospital.  Yet  they  cannot 
live  alone.  The  answer,  as  Boston  State 
Hospital  has  worked  it  out,  is  a  highly  effec- 
tive system  of  family  care,  in  foster  homes 
chosen  by  the  hospital  for  their  friendly, 
homelike  atmosphere. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  In  other  states,  the 
change  In  hospital  p>opulatlon  has  followed  a 
curious  and  somewhat  disturbing  pattern. 
While  the  older  patients  are  moving  out, 
admission  records  show,  more  and  more 
young  people  are  coming  to  the  hospital.  For 
example,  bed  patients  35  to  44  years  old — 
the  age  group  in  which  most  of  the  schizo- 
phrenics are  found — have  been  decreasing  by 
three  percent  a  year,  but  at  the  same  time 
patients  under  15  have  increased  by  16  per- 
cent a  year,  and  16-to-24-year-olds  by  six 
percent. 

Recognizing  this  new  trend,  Boston  State 
now  lays  particular  stress  on  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  111  adolescent.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Anton  O.  Kris,  some  40  to  50 


disturbed  youngsters  15  to  18  years  old  are 
now  enrolled  In  the  adolescent  program. 
They  live  on  the  wards  with  adults — "If  you 
put  all  your  adolescents  on  the  same  ward 
they'll  tear  your  hospital  to  pieces,"  Dr.  Kris 
says — but  they  spend  their  days  together,  In 
a  piogram  of  Intensive  treatment.  Two  old 
buildings  left  empty  by  the  decrease  In 
adult  patients  have  been  renovated  with  the 
help  of  the  youngsters  themselves  Into  a 
community  house  with  playrooms,  work 
shops,  a  lounge  and  a  place  to  dance.  Classes 
are  conducted  by  teachers  from  the  Boston 
Public  School  System,  and  there  Is  an  active 
program  of  sports  for  the  young  patients. 

"The  main  thing  we  do  here,"  says  Dr. 
Kris,  "is  to  go  deeply  into  the  background  of 
every  disturbed  child  that  comes  to  us.  Many 
or  our  kids  come  from  Impoverished  or 
broken  homes.  When  we  have  finished  our 
study,  we  know  the  pressures  and  distrac- 
tions a  youngster  has  had  to  endure  and. 
by  understanding  him,  we  are  able  to  teach 
him  to  understand  himself.  For  instance,  if 
a  boy  knows  why  he  has  strange  angry  moods 
of  rebellion,  he  can  t)egln  to  control  them, 
and  he  will  not  let  them  wreck  his  life." 

Teen-agers  are  among  the  most  difficult 
mental  patients  to  handle,  and  the  pro- 
fessional attendants  are  not  always  as  gentle 
and  understanding  with  them  as  Dr.  Kris 
would  like.  Dick  Sullivan,  a  stocky,  amiable 
student  from  Northeastern  University,  re- 
cently described  his  exp>eriences  with  a 
schizophrenic  17-year-old  named  Betty: 

"One  thing  about  Betty  was  that  she  was 
a  terribly  strong  girl.  She  got  hold  of  some 
glass  one  day  and  cut  up  a  few  of  the  at- 
tendants. She  also  broke  a  chair  over  some- 
one's head.  They  tried  to  tie  her  down  in 
the  ward,  but  she  got  loose  and  ran  outside. 
They  finally  caught  her  in  the  reception 
building  where  I  was  and  asked  me  to  help 
bring  her  back.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her 
that  everything  would  be  OK.  but  that  she 
had  to  be  good  and  not  try  to  run  away. 
She  was  pretty  scared,  but  did  what  I  asked. 
I  found  out  that  If  you  could  calm  her  down, 
she  was  really  a  sweet  kid — but  no  one  would 
take  the  time  with  her.  When  I  finally  got 
her  back  to  the  ward,  they  Immedlatelv  put 
her  In  seclusion.  In  an  empty  room  with  a 
single  window  I  remember  one  of  the  at- 
tendants yelled  at  me  from  down  the  hall. 
Don't  leave  that  damn  girl  in  here — we 
don't  want  her.' 

"Some  of  the  attendants  really  care  about 
the  patients.  Others  .  .  ."  he  shrugged.  "It's 
definitely  not  all  good  here  by  a  long  shot." 

This  of  course  is  true.  Despite  its  effort  to 
recruit  humane  attendants  and  enlist  the  aid 
of  volunteers  with  the  dedication  of  a  Dick 
Sullivan.  Boston  State,  like  every  other  men- 
tal hospital,  is  still  desperately  short-handed. 
Frequently  on  the  wards  at  night  one  young 
and  perhaps  very  frightened  attendant  will 
be  looking  after  100  patients. 

Not  only  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  Its 
programs  but  also  because  Boston  State  is 
an  open-door  hospital,  it  needs  a  high  staff- 
to-patient  ratio.  Many  patients  who  behave 
very  well  when  they  go  out  in  a  small  group 
under  the  supervision  of  an  attendant  get 
in  trouble  when  they  go  out  alone.  One  pa- 
tient traveled  across  town  by  taxlcab  to 
punch  her  mother  in  the  nose,  and  then 
asked  her  mother  to  pay  for  the  cab.  An- 
other, who  was  in  the  hospital  for  shooting 
her  mother,  went  home  and  took  a  potshot 
at  her  father.  Men  patients,  after  visiting 
the  nearby  taverns,  sometimes  come  back  and 
take  a  swing  at  an  attendant.  Dr.  Cole,  how- 
ever, has  no  intention  of  locking  the  gates 
that  his  predecessors  opened,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  the  difficulties  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  good  it  does  a  patient  to  know 
that  he  is  not  imprisoned,  that  he  is  free 
to  come  and  go.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
patients  on  every  ward — roughly  200  In  the 
whole  hospital — who  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  out.  As  soon  as  additional  help  becomes 
available.  Dr.  Cole  will  bring  these  patients 


together  in  a  special  security  unit  where 
they  will  receive  intensive  treatment  even 
though  their  freedom  Is  restricted. 

Boston  is  not  unique  in  what  Dr.  Cole 
calls  its  drive  to  "Jazz  things  up,  to  let  u 
thousand  things  happen  and  to  try  to  stimu- 
late new  ideas."  All  across  the  country  the 
same  ferment  Is  taking  place.  New  York. 
Connecticut.  California  and  Massachusetts 
still  lead  the  nation  in  the  quality  of  the 
psychiatric  care  they  provide,  but  with  the 
help  of  a  great  Increase  In  research  grants, 
even  the  worst  ttates  are  now  showing  con- 
siderable progress. 

There  are  still  some  bad  hospitals,  and 
some  bad  wards  in  good  hospitals.  Across 
the  country,  though,  the  old  snakeplts  arc 
vanishing,  as  public  compassion  and  concern 
have  their  effect  on  state  legislatures.  But 
there  are  still  horrors  a  plenty,  and  by  .i 
tragic  paradox  one  of  the  foulest  of  these, 
despite  desperate  efforts  to  improve,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  American  city  that  was  once 
the  most  humane  and  progressive  in  its 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  Philadel- 
phia In  the  1790's,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  raised 
the  treatment  and  study  of  mental  illness 
to  the  level  of  a  science  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  wa.=. 
founded  here  in  1844.  and  the  city  today  is 
the  site  of  five  of  the  leading  psychiatric 
hospitals  in  the  country.  But  they  sre  for 
those  who  can  pay  for  treatment.  The  re- 
mainder must  look  to  the  state  hospital, 
known  as  Byberry.  which  over  the  years  has 
been  allowed  to  regress  almost  to  the  status 
of  another  Bedlam  (the  original  Bedlam 
was  St.  Mary's  of  Bethlehem,  a  London 
asylum  of  the  16th  century).  After  genera- 
tions of  neglect  by  a  rural-dominated  legis- 
lature, Byberry  only  recently  has  started  to 
become  again  a  place  of  healing,  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  a  new  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Daniel  Blain.  one  of  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  psychiatrists. 

Dr.  Blaln  came  to  the  hospital  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  survey  conducted  two  years  ago  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  at 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Welfare  De- 
partment. The  12  distinguished  psychiatrists 
and  hospital  administrators  on  the  survey 
team  looked  into  every  aspect  of  Byberry, 
denounced  it  as  medieval,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  first  step  that  a  top-flight  psy- 
chiatrist and  hospital  administrator  be 
appointed. 

At  first  glance  Byberry  looks  little  like  the 
pesthouse  described  in  the  confidential  re- 
port. Located  In  an  industrial  section  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  110 
red  brick  buildings  scattered  over  1,100  acres 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  well-tended  lawns,  it 
could  be  the  campus  of  a  somewhat  shabby 
New  England  prep  school.  At  the  time  of  the 
NIMH  survey,  however.  6,100  patients  were 
crowded  into  quarters  built  for  4,200.  They 
were  tended  by  1,800  employees,  giving  the 
hospital  the  lowest  staff-to-patlent  ratio  in 
the  state.  Of  the  professional  staff,  moreover, 
only  50  were  doctors,  and  only  six  of  these 
were  psychiatrists  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  Ten  oth- 
ers had  some  training  in  psychiatry,  and 
there  were  85  registered  nurses,  though  this 
number  had  decreased  to  69  by  the  time  Dr. 
Blain  arrived. 

As  superintendent,  Dr.  Blain,  a  tweedy, 
quiet-spoken,  vigorous  man  of  69.  still  faces 
an  uphill  battle.  Byberry's  inadequacies  have 
been  fully  publicized — most  recently  an  as- 
sault of  a  woman  employee,  a  suicide,  and  an 
accidental  death  in  the  hospital,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  If  there  had 
been  more  staff  supervision,  attracted  wide 
attention.  But  the  legislature  at  Harrisburg 
has  been  frugal  in  its  suppxirt.  When  Dr. 
Blain  t  ok  over  In  October  of  1966,  he  made 
an  Immediate  survey  of  the  hospital's  needs. 
He  asked  for  1,759  add'tlonal  people — psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  nurses,  therapists, 
social  workers  and  attendants — all  of  whom 
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he  needed  desperately.  He  got  400  attendants 
He  asked  for  an  operating  budget  of  $25 
million.  He  got  $19.7  million  He  asked  for 
.i33  million  in  capital  funds  to  build  new 
buildings  and  to  remodel  old  structures  that 
were  falling  apart  after  18  years  of  neglect. 
He  got  nothing 

The  shcrtages  in  professional  staff  still 
exist.  Dr.  Blain  needs  150  pwychiatrlsts.  He 
has  20  doctors  working  in  psychiatry.  Only 
si::  of  them  are  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  and  three 
of  these  six  are  administrators  who  give  no 
therapy.  He  lias  7  clinical  psychologists  but 
needs  40.  He  lias  70  registered  nurses  but 
needs  300. 

These  shortages  still  exist  In  spite  of  the 
criticisms  in  the  NIMH  survey  report,  which 
.'.aid.  in  effect,  that  Byberry  was  a  throw- 
back to  the  snake-pit  era 

Once  the  door  slammed  shut  behind  a 
patient,  he  was  stripped,  bathed,  deloused, 
given  a  series  of  shot*,  issued  drab  Hospital 
clothing  and  assigned  to  a  ward  where  he 
might  remain  with  only  a  modicum  of  treat- 
ment until  he  died.  Most  wards,  the  report 
noted,  were  so  shorthanded  that  patients 
were  often  kept  quiet  by  heavy  doses  of 
tranquilizers  and  by  electric  shock.  Tliere 
was  little  effort  at  group  therapy  and  none 
at  individual  therapy.  Due  to  the  shortage 
of  staff,  seclusion  was  used  extensively  to 
control  agiUted  patients,  and  it  still  is. 
though  under  Dr.  Blaln  its  use  has  been 
much  reduced. 

It  is  in  the  detention  areas  that  the  lay 
visitor  feels  the  full  Impact  of  what  it  means 
'o  be  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital.  Here 
there  is  no  furniture — just  the  oilcloth- 
covered  mattress  lying  on  the  floor,  the  naked 
light  bulb  high  out  of  reach  in  the  ceiling. 
Only  the  eyes  of  the  patient  can  be  seen,  at 
'he  Uttle  glass-  or  wire-covered  peephole  In 
the  door  of  the  tiny  seclusion  cell,  and  his 
voice  comes  through  the  locked  door  as  a 
.■-hrill  scream  or  a  mindless  babble.  When  a 
nurse  opened  one  of  these  doors,  a  gray-haired 
woman  was  standing  there  completely  nude. 
The  nurse  covered  her  with  a  blanket. 

"How  long  have  you  been  In  the  hospital. 
Mary?"  she  asked  the  woman. 
"Six  weeks,"  the  woman  said. 
"She  has  been  here  ten  years,"  the  nurse 
.■^aid.  closing  the  door.  "She  could  go  home  If 
the  had  anyone  to  take  her.  Knowing  that 
ner  family  won't  take  her  back  sets  her  rav- 
ing. For  her  own  safety,  we  have  to  put  her 
here." 

No  help  was  sought  from,  or  offered  by,  the 
community,  which  in  most  other  cities  pro- 
vides some  small  amenities  for  the  patients 
in  their  nearby  mental  hospitals.  In  every 
ward  at  Byberry  the  surroundings  were  bleak. 
The  dayrooms  were  cattle  pens  where  blank- 
eyed  men  or  women  sat  and  stared  into 
.space. 

A  Post  researcher,  on  a  visit  to  the  hospi- 
tal a  few  days  after  Dr.  Blaln's  arrival  there, 
gave  his  description  of  a  geriatrics  ward: 

"The  thing  that  shook  me  was  the  noise. 
1  somehow  hadn't  expected  this  wild  bab- 
bling. Jabbering,  shouting,  chattering  and 
mindless  moaning.  For  the  first  time  I  under- 
.-tood  what  the  word    bedlam'  meant. 

"All  around  us  as  we  stood  In  the  middle 
ni  the  room  were  the  old  men,  bony,  withered 
of  body,  their  skin  yellow  as  parchment.  Over 
ihe  whole  place  the  strong  smell  of  urine 
hung  like  a  cloud.  The  noise,  the  smell,  the 
horrible  sight  of  two  old  men,  stark  naked 
huddled  In  their  wheelchairs,  stunned  me. 
Involuntarily  my  mind  shut  out  the  dread- 
ful scene,  I  turned  desperately  to  a  nurse. 
All  I  could  think  to  ask  was,  'How  much  do 
ihey  pay  you  to  work  In  this  place?" 

•  She  thought  for  a  moment.  "We  got  a 
raise  not  long  ago,"  she  said.  'Now  I  get  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  every  two 
weeks." 

"As  I  was  leaving  the  ward,  a  doctor  asked 
If  I  had  seen  the  old  man  who  huddled  in  a 
comer  with  a  sheet  over  his  head.  I  hadn't. 


But  I  nad  seen  the  crippled  man  who  came 

sidling  tJward  me  on  iils  liands  and  knees 
wita  .1  hideous  crablike  motion,  ins  hands 
slipping  in  the  n.tli  ol  the  iloor.  liis  voice  a 
btraiige  gubolmg  sound. 

The  old-wcmen'h  ward  was  even  more 
hideou--.  lor  it  was  their  lunchtlme  and  they 
i.,.t  about,  tjme  of  them  .-.t;-.rk  naked,  dipping 
the  soupy  iood— it  looked  like  be.ins.  rice. 
meatballs  and  ice  cie.tm-lroni  their  tniys 
with  their  hands.  A  few  could  Ited  Ihem- 
.■■elves  v.itii  a  .spoon.  1  wo  ..tlei.danu.. 
l.Hrasbccl.  impatient,  their  uniforms  .•^meired 
vMth  ;pi!ied  WwA.  \vr>re  leoillng  otuerf  who 
sp.it  and  struck  .t  I'le  i-poo.i  like  clnld.'-cn 
■A  doot  r  UjIci  me  that  many  ol  these  jjeo- 
p"e  should  never  have  i.een  sent  here  at  all. 
niey  could  have  made  It  very  well  ii;  the 
protected  surroundings  of  a  nursing  himie. 
Here  tliey  have  gotten  worse  instead  of  better. 
•  -There  arc  two  thousand  geriatrics  cases 
here  out  of  six  thousand.'  tlie  doctor  said. 
It's  a  case  of  everybody's  grandma  hems,  sent 
up  to  the  Funny  Farm  to  die.  They  don't 
belong  here  but  in  Rivervlew.  the  comity 
home  for  the  aged.  But  when  Rivervlew  fills 
up.  some  Philadelphia  doctor  writes  on  their 
chart-s:  Chronic  brain  syndrome  with  psy- 
chosis. When  he  adds,  with  pspchost.i.  we 
have  to  take  them.'  " 

Tlie  tragedy  of  Byberry  is  that  with  a 
li'.i  e  money  and  a  little  help,  many  ol  these 
ir.  mg  vegetibles  might  long  .igo  have  been 
tran.^formed  into  human  beings  again,  able 
t3  live  under  shelfred  conditions  otitslde.  A 
small  rehabilitation  unit,  functioning  under 
a  federal  grant,  carries  on  wrlthin  the  nosp;t'il 
it.seU  a  program  of  intensive  treatment  which 
m  eisht  venrs  has  returned  some  HOC  pailents 
to  tlie  community,  w'nere  550  of  tliern  have 
managed  to  remain  for  three  years  i  r  more 
But.  with  a  hospital  population  of  nearly 
5.000.  an  avera£;e  of  100  discharges  a  year  Is 
not  much  to  shout  -.bout  Byberry's  routine 
therapy  is  now  doing  Pbout  as  well. 

Bv  working  his  .-^tiff  people  .ilmost  bevond 
their  endurance.  Dr.  Blain  in  the  past  18 
months  has  reduced  Byberry's  bed  population 
from  6.100  to  4.850.  He  expects  to  move  out 
another  1.000  to  1.500  in  1968  if  federally  sup- 
ported .social  workers  in  Philadelphia  find 
places  for  them  in  nursing  homes,  foster 
liomes  and  geriatrics  centers.  By  concentrat- 
ing on  new  patients,  the  hospital  has  been 
able  to  send  them  out  in  three  months,  on 
the  average,  a  creditable  record. 

"We  have  begun  to  function  as  a  treat- 
ment center,  not  a  warehouse."  Dr.  Blaln 
said.  "But  I  very  much  doubt  that  we  can 
keep  up  this  pace  much  longer  without  ;.n 
increase  in  staff.  The  people  we  have  are 
working  twenty  percent  beyond  their  capac- 
ity. 

"Also,  the  patients  we  have  sent  out  were 
the  easiest  ones.  We  are  getting  down  to  the 
permafrost  now.  where  it's  like  chipping  ice 
with  a  spoon.  Every  tiny  advance,  from  here 
on.  will  come  only  with  tremendous  detailed 
effort." 

Shortchanging  Its  mental  hospitals  is  the 
poorest  sort  of  false  economy  a  state  can 
practice.  Dr.  Blaln  feels. 

"If  we  had  been  able  to  spend  thirty-three 
million  dollars  to  remod-l  tiiis  place,  and  if 
we  had  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
operate  on  for  two  years  in  a  row.  we  could 
reduce  Byberry's  bed  population  to  three 
thousand  patients  or  less.  When  we  reached 
this  figure,  the  budget  would  begin  to  de- 
crease. In  fact.  I  would  guarantee  that  I 
could  reduce  the  budget  ten  percent  a  year 
for  five  years." 

A  custodial  hospital  obviously  can  be  run 
more  cheaply  on  a  dav-to-day  basis  than  a 
treatment  hospital,  but  in  the  long  term  it 
is  vastly  more  expensive.  "It's  as  simple  as 
this."  Dr.  Blain  says.  "Spend  twelve  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  day  and  get  'em  out.  Or  spend 
five  dollars  a  day  and  keep  them  forever." 
Since  Dr.  Blaln's  arrival.  Byberry's  per  diem 
has  risen  from  $6.15  to  $8.20— still  far  from 
adequate. 


Unless  the  legislature  comes  through  in 
tiie  ntxt  few  vears  with  a  strong  transfusion 
of  new  monev.  Dr  Blain  thinks,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  "b\ berry  van  impro'.e  much 
furtiier.  There  is.  however,  one  liright  liopc 
lor  the  luture  Philadelphia,  working  m.inly 
with  federal  iunds.  has  done  v.'h  it  lie  con- 
siders the  best  job  in  the  •.ountrv  of  setting 
up  community' mental-i.ealth  center?  Ten 
.  re  planned,  with  six  m  operation  nj-A.  and 
they  Inevitab'v  will  t.ike  some  of  the  nr^s- 
sure  oil  Bvberry.  Pl.wis  ;re  under  way  to  tie 
Byberry  in  witli  f- ich  uf  lliese  centers  Bv 
special  arrangement  among  cltv,  state  and 
federal  governments,  ilie  centers  wlil  pa\  By- 
berrv  for  handling  patients  Irom  their 
"catchment  area.s  '  wiio  need  intensive  care, 
and  llie  centers  ui  turn  will  provide  aller- 
care  lor  t!ie  p.itients  B\l--erry  ireats  and  sends 
out 

Dr  Blaln  does  at  foresee  lh..t  under  such 
an  arrangement  Byberry  will  revert  to  its  old 
custodial  role  It  will  in  time  become  a 
2.000-bed  iicsp:tal.  lie  si-id-  1  000  for  pa- 
tients 111  inten.'.lve  care.  1.000  for  patients 
taking  part  in  .in  elaborate  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  .ocalionc.I  training.  There 
is  the  strong  possib.Utv  that,  for  all  its  un- 
happy history.  Philadelphia  will,  through  its 
nienlil-healtii  -enters,  become  ..mce  again  a 
model  tcr  the  n.^tl'in  in  ;t--  treatment  of  the 
inentallv  ill. 

The  vanallon.s  in  the  imounts  different 
states  spend  on  llieir  mentally  il;  are  Ifin- 
lastic.  At  the  top  is  Al.iskti.  wliich  last  year 
spent  'S32.37  per  patient  per  day  iwilh  .i  total 
inental-hospitil  population  of  less  than 
250 1 :  .'t  the  bottom  is  Mississippi,  spending 
43.99.  Kansas,  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
Colorado.  Utah,  I;iwn  and  California  all 
spent  more  than  $15.  .Mab.m.i  ,ind  West  Vir- 
ginia. al)ng  with  Mlssissipp..  each  pro.ioed 
less  than  5^5.  Tlie  national  average  In  1967 
was  $8  84 . 

TlKs  IS  not  to  say  that  West  Virginians,  for 
example,  are  naturally  less  compassionate 
than  Kansans  In  nearly  every  case  politics 
,ind  a  shortsighted  -.lew  of  economy  ..re  to 
blame.  Moreover,  a  .stale's  concern  iri  its 
inent,:i;iv  il!  is  a  cyc'.ic  thing.  Tlie  pattern  is 
.ilv.-uys  the  same  A  new  governor  comes  into 
office  and  lie  calls  for  a  crash  program  of  hos- 
pital reform  Tlie  legislature  catches  tire  and 
money  is  provided,  the  old  superintendent  is 
fired  and  a  new  one  is  hired.  He  builds  up  a 
top-flight  professional  staff,  and  .ill  goes  well 
fcr  a  few  years.  The  bed  population  drops, 
and  the  papers  are  full  of  praise  for  the  new 
program.'-..  Then  a  new  econom;. -minded  ad- 
ministration comes  in.  Tlie  hospital  budget 
Is  slashed,  and  the  administrator  is  forced 
to  cut  back  on  his  therapeutic  programs. 
.Staff  morale  is  sh*tered  Tlie  administrator 
and  the  top  people  he  brought  with  him 
scatter  like  frightened  birds— to  states  where 
a  new  cycle  is  beginning. 

It  is  not  .1  bad  system  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Top  professional  talent  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  is  in  extremely  short  supply, 
and  the  recurring  cycles  help  to  diffuse  it 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  states  that 
lose  their  gooa  people,  however,  it  can  be  a 
long-term  tragedy.  When  John  Bartlow 
Martin  wrote  his  series  on  Columbus  State 
Hospital  in  1956.  Ohio  was  just  beginning  a 
period  of  hospital  reform  But  then  in  1963 
Gov  James  Rhodes,  taking  over  a  nearly 
bankrupt  state,  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  fire  all  hospital  personnel  hired  by  his 
predecessor  after  a  certain  date.  He  quickly 
rescinded  the  order,  but  the  damage  had 
been  done.  At  the  first  hint  of  a  political 
piogrom.  many  experts  left  Ohio 

E.arlv  in  his  term  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  ol 
California  spooked  many  of  his  top  people  by 
announcing  that  about  3.400  mental-health 
rersonnel  would  be  cut  from  the  payroll. 
Immediately  every  hospital  administrator  in 
the  country,  including  Dr.  Hulusl  Tuatay. 
then  superintendent  at  Columbus  State,  got 
on  the  telephone  to  California. 

Dr.  Tuatav.  a  so't-volced.  smiling,  decep- 
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lively  self-effacing  man.  had  been  at  Colum- 
bus State  for  nearly  10  years  before  he  was 
made  superintendent;  and  he  served  only  2'i 
years  In  that  capacity  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  staff  of  the  state  department  of 
mental  hygiene  as  assistant  commissioner  In 
charge  of  research  and  training. 

In  his  years  at  the  hospital,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  many  of  the  thera- 
peutic programs  that  were  lacking  when 
John  Bartlow  Martin  visited  the  hospital  In 
1956.  The  bed  population  stood  at  2,700  then. 
It  Is  down  to  1.819  today.  The  huge  main 
hospital  building  Is  still  rundown  and 
shabby,  and  a  doctor  making  his  rounds  will 
walk  two  miles  from  his  office  to  the  farthest 
ward  and  back  again.  But  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance Is  up  from  $2.60  ten  years  ago  to  $6  80 — 
still  not  enough,  but  an  Improvement.  Fifty 
doctors.  30  of  whom  are  psychiatrists 
(though  only  four  are  Board-certlfled) ,  are 
on  the  staff  now.  compared  with  18 — Includ- 
ing three  psychiatrists — 12  years  ago.  and 
all  new  patients  and  half  of  the  long-term 
chronics  are  now  receiving  some  form  of  ac- 
tive therapy.  There  Is  also  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  aftercare. 

All  across  the  country  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated doctors  are  using  the  new  develop- 
ments of  the  past  10  years — the  new  drugs. 
the  new  therapies,  the  new  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  mentally  HI — In  a  massive 
assault, pn  the  old  concepts  of  how  a  mental 
patient  should  be  treated  and  a  mental  hos- 
pital should  be  run.  These  methods,  though 
aimed  at  the  same  goals,  are  often  surpris- 
ingly dissimilar.  At  Boston  State  the  attitude 
Is  one  of  solicitude  and  gentle  encourage- 
ment, a  technique  that  works  well  with 
schizophrenics.  At  St.  Joseph.  Mo..  Dr.  Llam 
O'Brien  uses  methods  much  less  tender  to 
rouse  depressed  patients  from  their  apathy. 
He  admits  that  these  methods  may  seem  cal- 
lous, even  brutal,  to  an  outsider,  but  he 
holds  that  nearly  anything  can  be  done  to. 
or  for.  a  mental  patient  if  the  patient  recog- 
nizes that  it  Is  being  done  In  a  spirit  of  love 
and  compassion. 

"A  depressed  patient  has  a  deep  sense  of 
guilt,"  Dr.  O'Brien  explains.  "It  may  be  real 
or  Imagined,  but  at  any  rate,  It's  there.  And 
how  do  you  expiate  guilt?  By  penance,  of 
course.  You  make  up  for  your  wrongdoing  by 
accepting  punishment.  Thus,  when  the  de- 
pressed person  says  to  her  best  friend,  "I  am 
worthless,  I'm  a  no-good,'  and  the  friend 
says,  'Now,  now.  that  is  not  true.  You  aren't 
a  no-good  at  all.  You  are  a  fine,  sweet  person, 
and  we  all  love  you.'  the  friend  actually 
makes  the  person  feel  worse,  not  better." 

When  a  patient  says  to  Dr.  O'Brien.  "I  am 
no  good,  I  don't  deserve  sympathy."  he  says, 
"Very  well.  Take  this  brush  and  start  scrub- 
bing the  floors."  But.  he  points  out,  you 
■must  do  this  In  a  loving,  not  a  sadistic, 
way. 

"Depressed  people."  he  says,  "are  also  very 
dependent  people — they  go  mooning  about 
the  house,  one  side  of  them  saying.  'I'm  no 
good,'  the  other  demanding  of  all  those  about 
them.  'Gratify  me — gratify  me!' 

"We  help  them  get  rid  of  their  sense  of 
guilt  by  putting  them  to  scrubbing  floors, 
and  we  gratify  them  by  praising  them  for 
what  they  have  done.  But  there  Is  one  more 
step — though  we  praise  them  as  they  deserve 
It.  we  are  never  quite  satisfied,  we  keep 
pushing — 'There's  a  bit  of  dirt  there  in  the 
corner,  there's  a  heel  mark  here'— until  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  resentment.  Then  we 
set  them  to  work  at  another  task,  mere  In 
keeping  with  their  background  than  scrub- 
bing floors.  As  we  push,  we  watch  for  the 
fljst  hopeful  signs  of  hostility,  because  Justi- 
fied anger  Is  healthy  anger." 

A  young  Cuban  doctor,  using  Dr.  O'Brien's 
"push  'em  until  they  push  back"  theory, 
came  to  Dr.  O'Brien's  office  looking  puzzled. 
He  was  not  sure  he  was  making  progress 
with  a  patient,  he  said.  The  patient  had 
called   Mtn    a  name,    but   his   English   was 


not  good,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  this  was 
a  manifestation  of  healthy  hostility. 

•  What  did  he  call  you?"  asked  Dr.  O'Brien. 

"He  called  me  a  horse's  ess." 

Dr.  O'Brien  suppressed  a  smile.  "You  are 
making  good  progress,  doctor,"  he  said. 
"Please  continue." 

A  thousand  miles  to  the  south,  at  Central 
State  Hospital  in  MilledgevUle,  Georlga,  a 
blunt-spcken  young  psychologist.  Dr.  Robert 
Francis  Heap,  ex-paratrooper  and  Ranger,  Is 
experimenting  with  even  more  brusque  and 
demanding  techniques  for  remotlvatlng  old 
schizophrenics. 

■It  is  the  Job  of  the  psychologist,"  says  Dr. 
Heap,  "to  assess  and  modify  human  behavior, 
and  all  human  beings — even  those  who  have 
been  judged  Insane — willingly  will  modify 
their  behavior  in  ways  that  pay  off  for  them." 

To  test  this  idea,  he  set  up,  in  an  old  ward 
of  MilledgevUle.  what  is  in  effect  a  small 
socio-economic  community.  On  Dr.  O'Brien's 
remotlvatlon  wards,  when  the  patient  learns 
to  scrub  a  floor  properly,  the  doctor  praises 
him  and  immediately  sets  him  a  higher  task. 
At  MilledgevUle.  Dr.  Heap  not  only  praises 
him.  he  pays  him.  Originally  Heap  used  little 
wooden  tokens  sawed  from  broom  handles. 
Metal  slugs  have  now  replaced  the  wooden 
currency  With  these  tokens  the  patient  Is 
required  to  pay  for  his  bed,  food  and  recre- 
ation— everything  but  medicine. 

The  first  45  "citizens"  of  Dr.  Heap's  exper- 
iment.U  community  were  chosen  at  random 
from  90  dull-eyed,  foul  and  unresponsive 
men  living  on  one  of  MllledgevlUe's  most  re- 
gressed back  wards. 

The  remaining  45  served  as  a  control  group. 
They  were  sent  back  to  a  typical  chronic 
w;ud,  there  to  receive  only  the  routine  cus- 
todial treatment  that  is  all  this  desperately 
shorthanded  institution  can  normally  pro- 
vide The  45  chosen  for  the  experiment  were 
moved  into  a  special  ward,  physically  as 
dull  and  drab  a;  any  other,  but  operated 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 
Here  they  were  under  the  close  supervision 
of  a  treatment  team  made  up  of  the  psychol- 
ogist, a  medical  doctor,  a  psychiatric  nurse, 
a  social  worker,  a  cliaplaln,  and  aides  special- 
izing In  occupational,  musical,  recreational 
and  vocational  therapy. 

"In  the  past."  said  Dr.  Heap,  "most  of  the 
care  and  handling  of  the  mental-hospital 
patient  has  unwittingly  ecouraged  passive, 
dependent,  abnormal  behavior.  Our  Job  is  to 
stimulate  him.  to  stir  him  out  of  his  apa- 
thetic acceptance,  to  make  him  adaptive.  In- 
dependent, appropriately  aggressive  In  the 
pursuit  of  worthwhile  goals."  One  of  Dr. 
Heap's  patients  Immediately  proved  to  be 
"adaptive,  independent  and  aggressive  In 
the  pursuit  of  worthwhile  goals."  He  got  a 
broom  handle  and  started  counterfeiting 
tokens  at  such  a  rate  that  Inflation  threat- 
ened to  wreck  the  whole  project. 

When  the  patient  flrst  comes  to  one  of 
Dr.  Heap's  token  wards — there  are  now  five 
such  wards — he  Is  Issued  enough  tokens  to 
pay  for  his  meals,  his  bed  and  his  other 
needs  for  two  days.  After  these  are  gone  he 
must  work  to  earn  the  tokens  to  pay  for 
every  service  he  receives.  "The  patient  Is 
taught  that  he  must  take  full  responsibility 
for  his  own  beh.ivlor."  Dr,  Heap  explained. 
"I:  he  gets  up  in  t'l,'  morning,  makes  his  own 
bed.  .shave.s.  participates  in  the  morning 
t»xercises  jnci  sliows  up  for  breakfast,  clean, 
neat,  and  calm,  he  has  automatically  earned 
eiiough  tokens  to  p.ty  Tor  his  breakfast.  If  'le 
doesn't  do  tliese  things,  then  It  is  assumed 
th-it  he  tioes  not  want  to  eat.  The  choice  ;.■; 
his.  We  don't  say  'If  you  don't  work,  you 
don't  eat.'  We  tell  him,  'If  you  want  to  eat, 
you  must  work.'  " 

Thus  the  pa; lent  must  ijiake  a  decision, 
.ind  this,  in  Dr  Heap's  theory,  is  the  begin- 
ning Mf  healing,  for  when  the  patient  starts 
making  decisions,  he  begins  to  make  contact 
-igain  with  the  world  of  reality.  3o  far.  Dr. 
Heap  can  recall  no  patient  who  has  chosen 
to  miss  more  than  two  meals  in  a  row. 


To  a  lay  visitor,  what  Dr.  Heap  has  ac- 
complished in  18  months  is  impre.sslve.  To 
reach  the  T  (for  token)  wards,  the  visitor 
must  pass  through  a  typical,  old-time  asylum 
dayroom  where  in  the  traditional  moan  and 
mutter  and  odor  of  madness,  men  sit  like 
vegetables,  numbed  by  drugs,  or  gabble, 
laugh  and  dance  as  their  illness  seizes  them 
On  the  other  side  of  the  locked  door.  In  their 
clean,  quiet,  well-kept  wards.  Dr.  Heap'.s 
patients  move  about  busily  at  a  dozen  tasks 
as  they  work  to  earn  their  tokens.  They  have 
at  least  curbed  the  symptoms  of  their  ill- 
ness, and  by  controlling  their  conduct,  they 
come  nearer  to  the  day  when  they  can  walk 
out  of  the  hospital  door  "No  man."  says  Dr 
Heap,  "can  help  being  crazy.  He  can  help 
acting  crazy." 

Dr.  Heap  does  not  claim  his  patients  are 
cured  when  they  leave  the  hospital.  No  doc- 
tor who  works  with  mental  patients  will  Uf^e 
the  word  "cure"  in  the  absolute  sense.  But 
his  patients  do  show  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  keeping  themselves  under  control,  for 
adjusting  to  life  In  the  world  outside.  The 
ward  records  tell  a  dramatic  story:  to  date. 
251  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  T- 
wards.  Of  these.  74  percent  improved  enough 
to  be  sent  home,  and  only  19  percent  of  those 
discharged  have  come  back.  For  the  hospital 
as  a  whole,  the  relapse  rate  is  52  percent. 

Techniques  developed  by  Drs.  O'Brien.  Kris, 
Heap,  by  Mr.  Moskovltes  and  others  experi- 
menting with  new  approaches,  will  In  time 
alter  the  pattern  of  patient  population. 
Schizophrenics,  with  their  withdrawal  from 
reality,  their  Inner  fantastles.  their  delusions, 
hallucinations  and  bizarre  posturlngs,  now 
make  up  20  percent  of  all  the  new  admissions 
to  mental  hospitals  and  30  percent  of  the 
readmisslons.  They  are  usually  young — their 
average  age  is  34 — and  comparatively  healthy. 
As  a  result,  their  death  rate  Is  low,  and  they 
tend  to  accumulate.  Today,  therefore,  while 
half  the  beds  In  all  US.  hospitals  are  oc- 
cupied by  mental  patients,  half  the  beds  in 
mental  hospitals  are  occupied  by  schizo- 
phrenics. 

The  next  largest  segment  of  mental-hospi- 
tal admissions  Is  composed  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  such  ailments  as  cerebral  arterio- 
sclerosis and  senile  brain  disease.  Their  death 
rate  Is  high,  but  their  release  rate  Is  so  low 
that  they,  too,  tend  to  accumulate.  They 
account  for  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  present 
mental-hospital  population. 

Many  of  these  patients  should  never  have 
been  sent  to  a  mental  hospital  In  the  flrst 
place,  for  there  Is  little  that  the  psychia- 
trist or  the  psychologist  can  do  for  them. 
They  need  a  medical  doctor,  a  nurse  and. 
above  all.  a  friend.  At  ^uge  Colorado  State 
Hospital  on  the  edge  of  the  arid  plain  outside 
Pueblo,  the  senile  patient  may  find  all  three 
of  these  In  the  person  of  one  man.  Dr. 
Augustus  Davison  Is  a  short,  tweedy,  plpe- 
smoklng  man  with  steel-gray  hair  and  sharp 
blue  eyes,  a  harsh-voiced  sentimentalist  with 
a  brusque  manner,  and  a  special  talent  for 
handling  the  troublesome  and  cantankerous 
oldster.  Dr.  Davison  Is  an  M.D,.  not  a  psychia- 
trist or  psychologist — he  pretends  not  even 
to  understand  their  language. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'psychiatric  treat- 
ment'?" he  asks.  "I  don't  know — unless  It's 
a  patient  under  the  Influence  of  Sodium  Pen- 
tothal,  lying  on  a  couch  dredging  up  mem- 
ories of  his  childhood  while  a  doctor  listens 
and  a  tape  recorder  takes  It  all  down.  So, 
lot  11-;  take  a  look  at  one  of  our  geriatrics 
patients.  He's  an  old  man.  nearly  deaf,  with 
swollen  feet,  a  falling  heart  and  an  inability 
to  control  his  bladder — plus,  perhaps,  a 
schizophrenic  reaction  of  forty  years'  dura- 
tion. What  can  a  psychiatrist  do  for  him? 
Nothing.  The  psychiatrist  wants  to  treat  a 
person  perfect  In  health  except  for  a  touch 
of  schizophrenia.  He  takes  one  look  at  my 
old  guy  and  surrenders. 

"Ten,  fifteen  years  ago,"  Dr  Davison  says, 
"I  felt  that  way  myself.  I  had  the  feeling 
that  a  geriatrics  patient  was  hardly  worth 
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fooling  with — no  mind,  no  hope,  no  future, 
and  a  feeble  body  that  was  really  no  chal- 
lenge to  the  doctor 

"Then,  for  some  reason — maybe  as  I.  my- 
self, grew  older — I  began  to  understand  that 
a  day  In  an  old  man's  life  Is  as  Important  as 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  child,  and  that  there 
must  be  depth  and  breadth  to  life,  as  well 
as  length  of  days.  So.  the  challenge  ^^-as 
^l,ere — to  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  and  to 
everybody  who  had  .mythlng  to  do  with  the 
senile  old— to  bring  some  beauty,  some  Joy. 
some  usefulness  back  into  the  lives  of  these 
people  who  have,  in  effect,  simply  been 
stowed  away  to  die." 

Dr.  Davison  starts  by  trying  to  make  his 
patients  physically  comfort;!ble.  "Some  of 
them  come  in  here  as  bedfast  patients."  he 
says,  "complete  with  bedsores  and  c.Ttheters. 
I  "say  to  a  man  like  that.  'Mr.  Johnson, 
wouldn't  vou  like  this  damned  catheter 
pulled  out  "of  you  so  you  can  get  up  and  try 
a  walker,  or  a  wheelchair,  or  get  some 
strength  back  in  vour  legs  and  arms? 
Wouldn't  vou  like  to  try  to  put  your  own 
clothes  on."  and  wouldn't  you  feel  better  get- 
ting up  and  going  to  the  table  with  the 
others?'  We  let  him  know  by  our  words  and 
actions  that  we  think  he  can  do  these  things. 
And  he  does  try.  So.  out  of  three  hundred 
and  ninetv  patients  in  our  geriatrics  dlvl- 
,slon— andthev  range  in  age  from  sixty-flve 
to  one  hundred  and  five  years  old— only  six 
;ire  bedfast.  There  is  not  a  catheter  in  a  single 
patient.  I  take  a  verv  dim  view  of  any  insti- 
tution which  resorts  to  this  scurvy  trick  to 
keep  the  sheets  dry." 

Once  his  patients  are  made  comfortable 
with  the  drugs  and  medicines  that  will  allevi- 
ate their  phvslcal  ailments.  Dr.  Davison  tries 
to  find  whatever  hidden  reserves  of  strength 
they  may  have  left.  "We  lay  out  programs 
for  "them'  In  group  therapy.  In  occupational 
therapv  of  various  kinds."  he  says.  "We  keep 
them  iiusv  doing  somethinc;  that  we  hope 
they  like  to  do.  Evorv  night  there's  .some- 
thing— church,  movies,  a  party,  a  dance.  We 
let  them  cook  and  serve  their  own  meals. 

""I  know  of  no  patient  who  cannot.  If  he 
tries,  do  something  useful  for  himself,  or  for 
those  about  him.  "  he  explains.  "The  aged 
patients  come  in  here  with  a  great  feeling 
of  uselessnesr.  Thev  have  a  great  wish  to  iso- 
late themselves:  they  hope  they'll  soon  be 
dead.  We  explain  to  them  that  it  Is  natural 
and  normal  for  people  who  have  been  busy 
all  their  lives  to  find  it  difficult  to  ;idjust 
when  their  working  days  are  over.  But  we 
let  them  know  that  ve  think  elderly  people 
ought  to  be  ab!e  to  take  things  a  little  easier. 
to  withdraw  from  responsibility,  from  crowds 
and  rush  and  hurrv.  They  have  a  right  to  a 
eentle  disengagement  from  life. 

""Then  we  trv  to  create  In  them  the  feel- 
ing that  thev  are  stlU  needed,  are  useful  to 
somebodv.  that  thev  are  entitled  to  dignity 
and  respect.  And  when  they  are  cast  m  the 
role  of  a  needed,  useful,  respected  person, 
thev  rise  to  the  occision." 

In  1961.  when  Colorado  Slate  formed  its 
Geriatrics  Release  Program,  there  were  2.400 
patients  at  the  hospital  who  were  past  the 
age  of  65  Bv  the  end  of  1967  there  were  390. 
Dr  Davison,  who  came  to  Colorado  State  in 
1965.  modestlv  savs  that  his  only  contribu- 
tion was  fighting  to  bring  medical  care  ""to 
a  level  good  enough  for  my  relative  or  yours." 
Pueblo.  MilledgevUle.  St.  Joseph.  Boston- 
all  are  relics  of  the  past  Insofar  as  phvslcal 
plant  is  concerned,  although  using  modern 
techniques.  North  of  Pueblo,  in  Denver,  lies 
Fort  Logan,  a  shining  new  prototype  of  the 
mental  hospital  of  the  future.  Only  Its  spa- 
clous  tree-shaded  lawns  bring  to  mind  the 
classic  asvlums  of  the  past.  New  one-story 
buildings  of  glass  and  steel,  with  no  bars  at 
the  windows,  are  scattered  in  clusters  of 
"family  units"  around  courtyards  bright 
with  flowers.  In  these  separate  cottages  the 
mentally  ill  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  live 
on  wards  separated  only  by  a  common  day- 
room. 


With  a  staff  of  720  employees  and  1.336 
patients— only  198  of  whom  are  on  24-hour 
care— Fort  Logan  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
staffed  slate  hospitals  In  the  country.  Even 
so.  It  makes  much  use  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, and  it  allows  them  to  know  what  Ill- 
ness afflicts  their  fellows.  When  the  day  pa- 
tients arrive  to  Join  in  the  day's  routine  of 
therapv  with  those  on  24-hour  care,  the 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  resident  patient  reads 
aloud  how  each  of  them  has  passed  the 
night— giving  special  utteiulon  to  those  who 
showed  signs  of  anxiety  and  hostility.  Tliese 
briefings  give  the  day  patients  a  clue  to  how 
they  should  conduct  themselves  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disturbed  patients. 

Trusted  patients  are  used  to  guide  those 
still  needing  help  to  the  various  therapy 
areas.  The  older  people,  particularly,  help 
each  other;  it  Is  a  common  and  touching 
sight  to  see  them  walking  together — old  men. 
old  women  or  old  couples— hand  in  hand 
like  children.  A  conversation  I  recently  over- 
heard between  an  older  woman,  very  nearly 
ready  to  graduate  to  day-hospital  care,  and 
a  younger  woman,  bovine  and  withdrawn  and 
still  hallucinating,  reveals  how  one  patient 
may  help  another. 

Older  Woman:  My  voices  are  gone.  I  don't 
hear  them  any  more.  Do  you? 

Yot'NGRR  Woman:  Yes.  And  I  am  glad. 
Older  Woman:   Why? 

Younger  Woman:  Because  I  like  them. 
They  keep  me  company. 

Older  Woman  :  Yes.  but  you  are  much  bet- 
ter, for  you  don't  scream  back  at  them  any 
more. 

At  Port  Logan,  built  and  organized  in  1961 
in  keeping  with  recommendations  of  the 
Join!  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  facilities  for  therapy — 
everything  from  basket  weaving  and  basket- 
ball to  the  soul-searching  agony  of  the 
psvchodrama.  in  which  the  patient  Is  In- 
duced to  re-create,  in  dramatic  form,  the 
situatlo::s  that  drove  him  mad.  There  are  no 
restraints  other  than  the  sedative  effect  of 
drugs,  and  these  are  administered  sparingly. 
The  treatment  team  may  consist  of  as  many 
as  21  people.  Including  a  psychiatrist,  a  psy- 
chologist, two  social  workers,  nurses,  and  oc- 
cupational and  recreational  therapists.  Each 
team  will  be  respon.'.ible  for  approximately 
100  patients,  about  half  of  whom  the  team 
will  see  and  work  with  every  day. 

There  are  some  patients  whom  Fort  Logan, 
as  an  "open-door"  hospital,  does  not  take — 
for  example,  those  committed  under  crim- 
inal charges.  And  In  the  beginning  It  would 
not  take  persons  in  crisis,  though  it  now  has 
a  Crisis  Intervention  Service  on  duty  around 
the  clock  which  responds  to  calls  for  psy- 
chiatric assistance.  The  patient  in  crisis  Is 
tre.ited  with  great  gentleness.  Some  months 
ago,  as  I  was  being  shown  through  the  im- 
maculate wards  and  corridors,  I  heard  a  thin, 
wild  screeching  like  the  cry  of  some  tropical 
b:rd.  coming  from  behind  the  closed  door  of 
an  office.  A  tlnv,  wild-eyed,  toothless  little 
woman,  her  black  hair  flying,  was  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  a  woman  doctor,  screaming  in 
the  toneless  voice  of  the  deaf:  Hel-1-l-p  Mur- 
dah!  You  are  a  thief.  You  want  my  money." 
She  clawed  with  long  fingernails  at  the  doc- 
tor's eves.  A  nurse  came  to  help,  and  the 
two  of  them  led  her  away,  still  screaming. 

Her  storv.  when  it  came  out.  revealed  her 
as  tvplcal  "of  the  lonely  old.  Her  husband,  a 
successful  businessman,  had  died  years  be- 
fore, leaving  her  fairly  well  off.  For  a  while 
she  had  lived  well  and"  pleasantly  In  her  own 
apartment,  then  In  a  boardlnghou.se  of  the 
better  class.  As  time  passed  however,  she 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  her 
mor.ev  would  not  last,  that  she  would  die  a 
pauper.  Though  this  was  not  true,  she  began 
a  series  of  moves,  from  one  cheap  boarding- 
house  to  another  one  cheaper  still.  When  the 
police  flnallv  brought  her  to  the  hospital, 
she  had  been  living  In  a  tiny  room  In  a  Den- 
ver slum.  EolnK  out  at  night  to  ransack  gar- 
bage cans  for  her  food. 


Later  tliat  same  day  I  saw  her  again.  She 
was  clean  and  quiet,  under  sedation.  Her 
hair  had  been  combed,  and  there  was  a  rib- 
bon in  it  She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a 
restraining  table,  which  prevented  her  from 
getting  up.  though  she  Wiis  free  to  move  her 
legs  and  arms.  Her  eyes  were  glassy  and  un- 
locuslng.  but  contact  had  been  made.  The 
wonian"doctor  she  had  fought  that  morning 
.sU)od  beside  her.  When  the  doctor  started 
to  move  away,  a  bird-claw  hand  reached  out. 
■Don't  leave  me."  the  woman  croaked. 

Two  davs  later,  still  in  the  chair,  but  under 
less  heavv  .-edatlon.  she  took  part  In  a  group- 
thcrapv  ses.'lon  in  which  the  therapists  were 
seeking  to  bring  a  mixed  group  of  patients 
back  to  contact  with  their  surroundings  by 
p.ts.siiig  around  objects  of  various  shapes  and 
t*xtures.  For  the  women,  there  were  bits  of 
cloth— a  bright  print,  a  rough  grained 
cordurov.  a  lush,  soli  piece  ul  iriuison  velvet. 
As  thev  put  the  velvet  on  the  old  woman's 
lap.  her  hands,  all  blue  veins  and  bone, 
reached  down  to  touch  it.  Her  Angers 
care.ssed  Its  softness,  and  In  the  drug- 
dimmed  eyes  there  seemed  to  flicker  a  gleam 
of  light. 

•Maria  likes  the  pretty  velvet."  the 
therapi-t  said  The  group  .sat  silent,  watch- 
ing or  dozing  or  staring  blankly  at  something 
else.  The  toothless  lips  moved,  and  the  neck 
mu.scles  Jerked  with  the  effort  ol  speech.  The 
voice  came  harsh  as  a  parrot's  .squawk— 
"I  .  .  .  had  .     .  dress  .  .  .  like  this.  .  .  ." 

A  psychiatrist,  wauhinc,  smllod  The  old 
woman',  wild  with  terror  a  few  davs  before, 
was  chiming  back  to  contH.ct  with  reality. 
Her  prognosis:  pretty  gcx-id.  Within  a  few 
weeks  she  wniild  probably  be  communicating 
as  well  .IS  her  deafness  allo-x-ed.  In  time  she 
would  i;o  (iiil  'o  a  nursliit;  home. 

Would  she  return  to  the  hospital?  Would 
the  old  fears  come  back,  that  people  were 
trying  to  rob  her.  that  she  would  die  a 
pauper''  Perhaps  That  is  the  lisk  an  open- 
door  hospital  must  take  that  it  may  send 
some  patient  out  before  he  is  ready. 

"Every  time  we  let  one  go  out.  we  know 
we  :ire  taking  a  gamble."  .said  Don  Snapp. 
administrative  assistant  to  Port  Logan's  di- 
rector. 'It  really  shakes  up  a  team  when  It 
Judges  wrong  and  sends  smebody  out  too 
soon.  You  see  Them  leave.  fuU  of  hope, 
strencth  and  confidence-  and  you  feel  there's 
no  job  in  the  world  as  rewarding  as  this. 
And  the  you  see  them  cume  back  in.  filthy, 
screaming  and  cursing,  or  dull-eyed,  wooden. 
withdrawn  It  breaks  your  heart.  But  you 
have  to  c;!'. e  ihem  their  chance,  even  If 
nearlv  a  tlilrd  "f  them  do  come  back.  There's 
no  stigma  attached  to  readmlsslon." 

The  effort  to  get  people  out  ot  the  hospital 
and  into  the  community  is  now  being 
matched,  in  some  areas,  by  a  determination 
not  U>  admit  them  in  the  ;irst  place  unless 
thev  clearlv  require  the  special  faclUtles  of 
a  mental  hospital.  For  four  •e.irF—nnlll  his 
recent  a.-sienment  to  nther  Judicial  dutley— 
Jud-e  Joseph  Karesh  of  the  San  Francisco 
■Superior  Court  stood  as  ;i  watchdoe  between 
the  patient  and  the  mental  hospital.  A 
chunkv.  owlish,  soft-spoken  ex-South  Caro- 
linian'with  a  crew  cut.  Judce  Karesh  was 
aopolnted  Judge  of  the  PsycMatrlc  Court  in 
1363. 

"At  th.'it  tlme.^'  he  says,  "the  ludge  held 
his  hearlnas  in  the  ward  at  the  county  hos- 
pit'il.  The  poor  sick  people  stood  there  In 
their  pajamas  while  the  doctor  read  the 
record  to  the  Judge  Whatever  the  doctor 
recommended,  the  Judge  so  ordered,  and 
nearly  everv  time  the  order  was  a  commit- 
ment" to  the  asvlum  The  people  being  sent 
awav  didn't  have  any  Idea  wiiat  was  hap- 
pening to  them.  Sometimes  they  didn't  even 
know  Where  they  were,  or  who  I  was.  or  why 
I  was  asking  all  those  questions.  The  first 
hearing  I  held,  a  patient  socked  me  In  thP 
Jaw." 

Once  during  a  visit  by  Judge  Karesh  8 
father,  a  rabbi  tiom  Charleston,  the  Judge 
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took  him  along  to  watch  the  commitment 
prxesE. 

"One  of  the  patients  to  come  before  me 
was  an  old.  old  man,"  the  Judge  says.  "I 
remember  now  how  pitiful  he  looked  stand- 
ing there,  barefoot,  in  that  old.  blue-denim 
robe.  After  the  hearing,  my  father  didn't  say 
much.  But  not  long  after  that,  he  had  to  go 
to  a  hospital  himself,  for  an  operation.  He 
was  83.  and  when  I  went  to  see  him  there, 
he  called  me  to  his  bed.  When  I  bent  over 
him.  he  whispered.  'Son,  what  happened  to 
that  old  man?' 

"I  realized  then  what  a  dreadful  thing  we 
were  doing.  I  refused  to  go  on  the  wards  any 
more  I  had  a  courtroom  set  up  in  the  hospi- 
tal, though  the  doctors  didn't  like  that  at 
all.  And  I  said  that  when  a  patient  was 
brought  to  me  he  was  to  be  dressed.  He  was 
to  have  with  him  any  witnesses  he  wanted, 
and  a  lawyer  If  he  wanted  one.  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that,  crazy  or  not,  he  was  entitled 
to  his  day  In  court. 

"I  remember  a  guy  they  picked  up  down- 
town raising  hell,  and  his  record  showed  he 
had  'been  in  Napa'  (site  of  a  big  state  hospi- 
tal) and  that  he  was  'under  the  delusion' 
that  he  was  the  manager  of  a  prosperous 
business. 

"Well,  a  little  questioning  showed  he  had 
'been  in  Napa."  but  not  in  the  hospital.  He 
lived  tbere.  And  he  managed  a  prosperous 
buslnese..there.  He  wasn't  crazy.  Just  drunk, 
but  he  came  within  an  inch  of  being  com- 
mitted." 

There  is  no  danger  that  patients  who  get 
their  day  in  a  court  like  Judge  Karesh's  will 
be  committed  by  accident  The  Judge  listens 
to  the  doctor  and  then,  with  great  sympathy 
and  patience,  questions  the  person  brought 
before  him. 

■Ycu  need  to  understand  what's  going  on." 
he  says.  "You'll  find  a  woman  trying  to  get 
her  husband  committed  Just  to  get  rid  of 
him.  and  vice  versa.  You'll  And  parents  try- 
ing to  get  the  courts  to  put  away  an  unruly 
child  And  you'll  find  children  trying  to  turn 
the  state  into  a  baby-sitter  for  their  aged  and 
dependent  parents. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  psychiatrist  to 
understand  people."  said  the  Judge.  "I  know 
I  take  a  terrific  gamble  sometimes,  when  I 
reiuse  to  commit.  I'll  tell  you  this,  though; 
If  a  m.»n  says  he's  afraid  he's  going  to  hurt 
sumcDoJy.  I  t.ike  his  word,  not  the  d'cior's." 
On  the  "tench"  in  his  little  improvised 
courtroom  at  the  hospital  the  Judge'.5  man- 
ner was  inflnltely  gentle. 

A  little  black-haired  woman,  neatly 
dressed,  came  In  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
A  short,  red-faced,  well-groomed  man  who 
Wiilked  with  c'ignity.  as  if  he  were  giving  a 
br'.d?  away.  She  seemed  to  be  in  hpr  Kit"  or 
middle  30's.  but  there  was  something  child- 
like about  her.  The  record  showed  that  she 
had  been  picked  up  late  at  night,  barefooted, 
banging  on  the  doors  of  St.  Cecilia's  church. 
She  re  lUzed  she  needed  help,  her  father  said, 
a.id  wanted  to  be  committed  voluntarily — 
meaning  that  she  could  leave  the  hospital 
after  seven  i^ays.  whether  or  not  the  hospital 
f?;t  she  w.is  ready  to  go. 

■J  wonder."  the  judge  said  musingly,  al- 
most to  himself,  "if  she  has  the  capacity  to 
niake  that  decision." 

"I  have  every  capacity."  she  said.  "You 
want  me  to  tell  you  where  I  first  met  you? 
You  were  on  the  corner  dispatching  cabs.  I 
know  every bf'dy.  I  know  all  the  saints  by 
name,  all  the  fallen  angels,  all  the  good 
angels." 

The  Judge  glanced  down  at  the  paper  In 
front  of  him.  "Your  name  Is  Barbara."  he 
said.  "Barbara  means  'Blessed.'" 

"Yes,"  the  little  woman  said.  "It  also  means 
■strange.'  "  She  grabbed  her  father's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  "I  am  a  strange,  blessed  child. 
I  want  to  go  home  now.  to  my  mother." 

'Her  mother  is  dead.  Judge."  her  father 
said  quietly. 

"You  go  out  In  the  hall  and  talk  to  your 
father  lor  a  minute,"  the  Judge  said.  She 


went  out  with  the  little  man,  leaning  on  his 
arm 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  "I'll  have  to 
commit  her."  he  said  sadly 

One  after  the  other,  the  pitiful  parade 
passed  before  Judge  Karesh,  14  in  >»11.  Two 
patients  were  too  111  to  be  brought  into  court. 
The  Judge  went  to  them  on  the  ward.  One, 
an  old  woman  with  white  hair  turned  stiff 
and  yellow,  was  trying  to  draw  a  ragged 
stocking  over  a  swollen,  blue-veined  foot. 
"I'll  get  ready,  I'll  get  ready,"  she  kept  say- 
ing. 

"Keep  her  a  few  days."  Judge  Karesh  said 
to  the  nurse.  "She  doesn't  need  a  hospital. 
She  needs  a  nursing  home." 

Then  the  judge  went  cut.  "The  pitiful 
thing. '  he  said,  'is  their  helplessness,  their 
utter  helplessness.  .  .  ." 

Americans  have  not  always  shown  this  deep 
concern  for  the  "utter  helplessness"  of  the 
mentally  HI.  Colonial  America  brought  from 
Europe  th?  false  belief  that  Insanity  is  Incur- 
able except  by  bleeding,  beaUng,  blistering 
and  purging  the  patient  to  make  the  evil 
spirit  that  possessed  him  so  uncomfortable 
It  would  go  away.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
gentler  therapy.  The  wealthy  insane  were 
kept  locked  up  in  bams  or  attics  by  their 
families;  the  poor  were  left  to  roam  the 
roads,  harried  from  town  to  town  like  dan- 
gerous beasts,  or  were  shut  away  in  alms- 
houses, or  simply  put  in  Jail. 

This  attitude  began  to  change  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  again  following  the  lead 
of  Europe.  In  1792  Dr.  Phillipe  Plnel  un- 
chained the  madmen  in  the  asylums  of  Paris. 
In  England  four  years  later  William  Tuke 
founded  a  Quaker  hospital  called  York  Re- 
treat, where  insane  patients  were  housed  in 
a  family  environment  and  treated  as  guests. 
No  harsh  treatment  of  any  kind  was  permit- 
ted, except  tiie  occasional  use  of  a  strait- 
jacket  or  seclusion,  to  control  a  manic 
patient. 

America  for  a  time  adopted  and  Improved 
upon  these  humane  methods,  but  the  era  of 
loving- kindness  did  not  last  long.  A  fiercely 
competitive  Industrial  America  soon  forgot 
what  a  pastoral  and  rural  America  had  dis- 
covered. Recognition  of  the  madman  as  a 
human  being  had  led  to  the  building  of  the 
huge  old  a.*ylums  that  .still  stand  by  the  score 
all  across  the  country.  Their  original  purpose 
w.is  to  re.store  the  mentally  HI  to  health  by 
compassionate  .Tnd  understanding  treatment, 
but  under  t'lC  pressures  of  an  increasingly 
complex  and  materialistic  society,  this  goal 
was  abandoned.  T]ie  asylums  became  vast 
warehouses  where  the  Insane,  the  senile,  the 
brain-d.miaged  and  the  ret:irded  were  hidden 
away  together  and  forgotten. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so  we  have  started 
to  realize  again  that  the  mentally  ill  person  is 
a  human  being,  and  that — but  for  the  grace 
of  God — he  might  be  any  one  of  us.  This 
realization,  coupled  with  new  therapeutic 
techniques,  has  brought  a  long-absent  hope 
to  those  ?o  afflicted — not  everywhere,  by  any 
means,  and  not  in  every  case,  but  more  and 
more  widely,  more  and  more  often. 

Today  hospital  people  estimate  that  one 
third  of  the  nation'.s  mentally  111.  Including 
nearly  all  those  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
the  first  time,  are  receiving  good- to-excellent 
care.  Of  the  remainde.- — the  older,  more  dif- 
ficult cases — about  a  third  are  getting  moder- 
ately good  care.  The  others,  nearly  half  of 
the  total,  are  still  getting  nothing  much 
except  token  therapy  and  perhaps  a  some- 
what more  compassionate  form  of  custodial 
care. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  years 
since  John  Bartlow  Martin  wrote  his  classic 
Inside  the  Asylum.  There  Is  still  a  long  way 
to  go.  In  1956.  when  a  doctor  walked  through 
the  wards  and  a  patient  grabbed  his''  prm. 
and  pleading,  asked.  "Doctor,  when  c.^.n  t  go 
home?"  the  doctor  automatically  answered, 
"Tomorrow."  kn  wins  that  it  was  a  lie.  Today 
he  can  truthfully  say  it  to  thousands  of 
patients,  for.  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 


Meredith  at  Pueblo,  "Tomorrow  comes  more 
often  now."  But  until  we  can  hold  out  that 
hope  to  all  those  .still  hidden  away  in  all 
the  mental  hospitals  of  the  nation,  the  Job 
is  not  finished.  Until  it  Is.  each  of  us  must 
bear  In  shame  a  share  of  the  guilt. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  TAXES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  Congress  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  of  Inflation  which 
threaten  our  economy.  The  Congress 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
the  damaging  blows  of  inflation.  And 
obviously,  the  quickest  and  the  most  ef- 
fective solution  is  an  increase  in  taxes 

Certainly,  higher  taxes  are  somethine 
most  people  want  to  avoid.  But  this  i.s 
really  a  case  of  accepting  something  bad 
before  something  worse  is  forced  on  us. 
And  certainly,  ruinous  inflation  would 
be  much  worse  for  the  country  than  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

SIPHON    OFF    EXCESS    PURCH.\SING    POWER 

We  do  have  the  economic  means  and 
tlie  knowledge  to  stop  inflation.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  exce.s.^ 
purchasing  power  can  be  effectively 
siphoned  off  through  an  Increase  in 
taxes.  And  by  this  process  of  siphoning 
off  excessive  purchasing  power,  we  can 
prevent  the  onslaught  of  high  prices  and 
inflation.  We  should  act  now  to  .start 
this  siphoning  off  process  in  motion. 

TOO     MANY     DOLLARS    CHASING     TOO     FEW    GOODS 
CAUSE    INFI-ATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  "inflation"  is 
often  misused  and  undoubtedly  this  fact 
has  created  much  confusion  around  the 
country.  But  to  simplify  the  question.  I 
think  that  we  should  define  inflation  as 
too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few  !,'oods. 
This  is  a  thumbnail  and  simplified  defi- 
nition but  it  is  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion which  we  may  be  facing  in  a  very, 
very  short  time. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  this  week,  the 
tax  increase  as  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  is  not  excessive.  It  is  a  reason- 
able request  and  one  which  will  not  im- 
pose an  onerous  burden  on  any  single 
taxpayer.  We  had  a  substantial  tax  re- 
duction a  few  months  after  President 
Johnson  took  office  and  the  increase  that 
is  proposed  now  will  actually  restore  only 
about  t'-vo-thirds  of  that  reduction. 

TAX  INCREASE  SHOULD   BE  ON  FtTLLY 
GUARANTEED   BASIS 

As  we  restore  the  taxes  which  we  pre- 
viously removed,  I  hope  the  Congre,ss 
will  act  in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  low-income  family.  The  tax  increase 
should  be  imvx)sed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  fully  in  keeping  with  the  principle 
of  graduated  income  taxes.  When  we  talk 
about  siphoning  off  purchasing  power, 
we  do  not  mean  to  siphon  off  more  of 
the  already  limited  funds  of  the  low-in - 
came  wage  earner.  So,  I  hope  that  the 
tax  writers  in  both  Houses  will  take  ex- 
treme care  to  impose  th's  tax  increase  on 
a  fully  graduated  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  increase  is  ba- 
sically needed  to  pre\ent  inflation,  but 
It  is  also  required  so  thai  '.vc  may  finance 
our  domestic  programs  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  without  huge  deficits.  These 
pi-ograms— both  at  home  and  abroad— 
are  necessary  to  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion and  I  am  convinced  that  the  people 
ai-e  wfiling  to  pay  for  their  continuance. 

TAX   INCREASE   NOW     COULD   STOP  FIXING 
PRICE   AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

A  tax  increase  is  also  needed  if  we  are 
to  prevent  an  economic  situation  which 
would  call  for  the  imposition  of  wage  and 
pi-ice  controls.  Wage  and  price  controls 
should  be  imposed  only  as  the  last  resort. 
I  had  much  experience  with  wage  and 
price  control  legislation  during  World 
War  II  and  let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  a  tax  increase  is  much  more  prefer- 
able than  the  heavy  difficult  burden  that 
would  fall  on  everyone  from  wage  and 
price  controls.  We  would,  in  effect,  be 
attempting  to  set  10  million  different 
pi-ices  and  wages  if  such  legislation  had 
to  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  effective  wage  and  price 
conti-ol  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  administer.  Wage  and  price 
controls  would  undoubtedly  bring  on  a 
massive  black-market  operation  in  this 
counti-y  which  would  be  run  by  the  hood- 
lum elements.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
effectively  police  wage  and  price  con- 
ti'ols  and.  as  a  result,  the  black  market 
would  flourish  to  the  detriment  of  every- 
one. The  profiteers  would  have  a  field  day 
under  such  a  system. 

A  tax  increase,  effectively  applied  now, 
will  prevent  such  a  situation  from  de- 
veloping in  this  countiT-  It  will  help 
protect  against  an  economic  situation 
which  would  encourage  the  black  mar- 
kets and  the  profiteers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress— before  too  many  weeks  pass — will 
heed  President  Johnson's  repeated  warn- 
ings about  the  need  for  a  tax  increase. 
Conditions  are  proving  that  President 
Johnson  has  been  right  all  along  on  this 
tax  issue.  It  is  time  the  Congress  acted. 


U.S.-FLAG  MERCHANT  FLEET 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
iust  introduced  a  bill  which  hopefully 
wou]d  provide  a  new  financial  approach 
to  the  problem  of  renewing  and  enlarg- 
ing the  active  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet 
to  n^eet  evident  national  needs.  Every- 
one agrees  that  our  country  should  have 
a  first-rate  maritime  fleet,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  funding  such  a  project  is  always 
with  us. 

The  man  is  known  as  "FIRST."  mean- 
ing "fleet  in  i-eadiness  status  today."  I 
would  hope  that  the  various  Federal 
agencies  would  study  this  unique 
proposition  and  render  their  reports  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 


There  is  growing  i-ecognition  that : 
l-^i-st.  The  present  reserve  fleet  is  old 
and  unsatisfactory ;  the  militaiy  services 
requiie  flexible  new  ships  available  in 
emergencies,  with  ti'ained  crews  aboard; 
Second.  The  construction  program  for 
the  subsidized  lines  is  inadequate  to  build 
a  fleet  sufficient  for  defense  needs,  ivs  the 
Vietnam  crisis  proves; 

Third.  Unsubsldized  U.S.-flag  lines 
have  no  economical  way  to  leplace  their 
fleets,  which  are  reaching  the  end  of  their 
useful  Uves; 

Fourth.  The  costs  per  ship  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  under  present  sub- 
sidy programs  are  far  too  high ; 

Fifth.  The  U.S.-flag  fleet  is  insufficient 
to  carry  even  a  minor  share  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  thus  contributing  to  the 
balance-of-payments  crisis. 

The  FIRST  plan  would  begin  with  the 
building  of  at  least  100  vessels— at  least 
50  Uner-type — over  the  next  5  yeai-s  by 
private  unsubsldized  operators.  These 
ships  would  be  privately  owned  and  fi- 
nanced. They  would  be  leased  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  20-year  Government  bare- 
boat chaiters.  at  a  hire  sufficient  to  pay 
off  principal  cost  of  the  ships  and  inter- 
est over  the  20  years. 

These  100  or  more  ships,  piivately 
owned  but  Government-chartered,  would 
be  the  Active  National  Reserve  Fleet. 
They  would  be  kept  active  in  i-egular 
commercial  sei-\ice  by  immediately  sub- 
chartering  them  back  to  the  private  un- 
subsldized operators  for  private  opera- 
tion on  an  incentive  profitsharing  ar- 
i-angement.  The  Government's  profit 
share  would,  of  course,  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program,  and  the  Govei-nmenfs 
share  could  be  used  to  fund  a  continuing 
fleet  expansion. 

The  FIRST  plan  has  a  number  of  im- 
mediate and  future  practical  advantages. 
Most  important,  it  -would  add  at  least  100 
newly  built  active  ships  to  the  merchant 
marine,  to  be  kept  fully  manned,  o'.^erat- 
ing  and  earning  in  peacetime.  In  a  mili- 
tary emergency  these  ships  would  be 
instantly  available.  This  is  a  far  better 
arrangement  than  depending  on  a  rusting 
laid-up  fleet  with  no  trained  crev.s  tvail- 
able  in  war  because  the  men  were  not 
».mployed  in  peacetime. 

The  addition  of  100  active  and  earning 
.ships  to  the  American  merchant  murine 
would  have  a  substantial  favorable  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Because  the  plan  would  spread  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  ships 
over  20  years,  theie  is  an  immediate 
budget  advantage.  For  50  liner-type  ships 
the  net  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  onlv  S30.000.000  a  year,  and  in  the 
first  vear  of  the  program,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  the  fleet  is  built,  the  initial  group 
of  liners  would  cost  only  S6.000,000.  In 
contrast,  construction  subsidy  under  the 
1936  Act  is  all  paid  at  once,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  ship's  life,  which  presents  a 
major  budget  problem. 

The  FIRST  plan  is  a  supplement  to. 
not  a  substitute  for,  ."subsidized  operations 
under  the  1936  act.  Over  the  life  of  the 
.ships,  the  FIRST  plan  would  cost  30  to 
40  percent  less  per  ship  than  the  total 
of  operating  and  construction  subsidies 
under  the  1936  act.  The  plan  allows  pres- 
ently unsubsldized  U.S.-flag  operators  to 
continue  in  existence  with  modem  ships 


to  operate,  at  a  substantial  total  saving 
to  the  Government. 

Existing  investments  of  both  unsub- 
sldized and  subsidized  lines  would  be 
protected.  Wiiile  the  FIRST  plan  en- 
courages the  survival  of  unsubsldized 
companies,  it  is  completely  fair  to  the 
presently  subsidized  lines.  The  oppor- 
tuiiity  would  be  open  to  the  subsidized 
fines  to  bareboat  charter  their  ships  to 
the  Active  Reserve  Fleet,  and  charter 
them  back  for  unsubsldized  operation  if 
they  prefer  the  oppoitunitles  and  risks  of 
business  without  Government  supervi- 
sion. Not  the  least  beneflt  of  the  FIRST 
plan  would  be  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  tiie  two  types  of 
operation. 

SUSPENSION    OF    EQUAL-TIME    RE- 
QUIREMENT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
the  so-called  equal-time  requirement 
from  the  Communications  Act  for  the 
duration  of  the  upcoming  presidential 
election  campaign. 

I  believe  the  withdrawal  of  President 
Johnson  from  the  presidential  race  has 
made  this  action  desirable. 

If  we  now  permit  the  equal-time  rule 
to  remain  in  effect,  we  will  be  needlessly 
handcuffing  broadcasters  and  denjing 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  a  free  exchange  of  views  by  the  can- 
didates  for   the   highest   offices   in   our 

Nation.  „ 

Understandably,  an  incumbent  Presi- 
dent would  be  most  reluctant  to  elevate 
his  opponent  by  engaging  in  a  televised 
debate  with  him.  But  nonincumbent  can- 
didates .should  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
participation  in  such  discussions— and 
the  voters  everything  to  gain. 

I  think  we  all  recall  how  enlightening 
the  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  were  during 
the  1960  campaign.  Botli  candidates  were 
willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  .scru- 
tiny 01  many  millions  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  so  doing,  they  generated  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  interest  in 
the  race. 

These  great  debates  could  not  have 
tak^'n  place,  of  course,  if  the  equal  time 
provision  had  applied  to  the  1960  cam- 
paign. If  the  requirement  had  remained 
in  force,  the  networks  would  have  had 
to  provide  similar  forums  for  all  other 
presidential  candidates,  regardless  of 
how  trivial  the  parties  they  represented 
might  have  been. 

In  1964.  the  situation  was  entirely 
changed.  An  incumbent  President  was 
.seeking  reelection.  Sharing  a  platform 
v.ith  his  principal  rival  could  not  be  seri- 
ously considered. 

But  this  year  is  different,  and  the  prin- 
cipal candidates  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  test  their  mettle  in  direct 
confrontations  with  each  other. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
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Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  legislation  I  am  offer- 
ing today.  Since  time  is  now  of  the  es- 
sence, I  shtill  work  to  obtain  early  hear- 
ings by  my  subcommittee  on  this  pro- 
posal. 
My  bill  follows: 

H.R.   16406 
A  blU  to  suspend  the  requirements  of  section 

315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

for  the  period  of  the  1968  presidential  and 

vice  presidential  campaigns 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
that  part  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  aa  amended,  which  re- 
quires any  licensee  of  a  broadcast  station  who 
permits  any  person  who  Is  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  any  public  office  to  use 
a  broadcasting  station  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 
that  office  In  the  use  of  such  broadcasting 
station,  Is  suspended  for  the  period  of  the 
1968  presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paigns with  respect  to  nominees  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  In  the  foregoing  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  broadcasters  from 
the  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  under 
this.  Act  to.  operate  In  the  public  Interest. 

lb)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  March  1.  1969.  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
any  recommendations  the  Commission  may 
have  for  amendments  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  as  a  result  of  experience  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  MUST 
SHARE  IN  TREATY  RATIFICATION 
PROCESS 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion which,  if  adopted  by  both  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  would  give  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  as  to  give 
this  body  a  share  in  the  treaty  ratifica- 
tion process.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
this  reform  is  long  overdue. 

Our  present  system  of  government 
came  Into  being  in  1789.  when  the  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect.  Among  the 
provisions  of  that  great  document  is  the 
one  that  gives  the  Senate  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  and  consenting 
whenever  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  negotiates  a  treaty  with  an- 
other nation  or  nations.  The  Senate  may. 
of  course,  withhold  its  consent.  In  fact. 
the  fundamental  law  makes  it  difHcult 
to  obtain  such  consent,  as  It  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senators 
present  to  make  ratification  possible. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  67  of  the  100  Members  of  the 
other  body  if  all  are  present,  sounds  like 
a  large  order.  I  was  rather  surprised 
when  I  looked  at  some  figures  and 
learned  that  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  represent  a  good  deal  less 


than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  our 
Nation. 

The  first  census  of  population  was 
taken  in  1790.  1  year  after  the  establish- 
ment of  our  present  political  setup.  It 
showed  a  total  population  for  the  13 
Original  States  of  3,843,789.  Eighteen 
Senators  from  nine  States  with  a  total 
population  of  1.683.360  could  have  rati- 
fied a  treaty— less  than  44  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Senators  from  the  five 
smallest  States,  with  a  total  population 
of  536.493,  or  less  than  14  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  could 
have  blocked  ratification. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  these 
facts : 

Virginia     '821.287 

Mas.sachusetts '475,327 

Pennsylvania     434.373 

North   Carolina M29.  442 

New  York 

Maryland    

South  Carolina 

Connecticut     

New    Jersey 

New    Hiunpshire 

Georgia    

Rhode    Island 

Delaware 

ToUil    

'  Includes  Kentucky.  73,677 

-  Includes  Maine,  96,540 

'  Includes  Tennepsee.  35.691 


340 

120 

319. 

728 

249 

073 

237 

946 

184, 

139 

141. 

885 

82. 

548 

68. 

825 

59. 

096 

3.843, 

789 

New  York.  Maryland.  South  Carolina.  New 
Jersey.  New  Hampshire,  Georgia.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Delaware  had  a  total  of  1.683.360 
inhabitants  or  44  percent. 

New  Jersey.  New  Hampshire.  Georgia, 
Rh  >de  Island,  and  Delaware  had  536,493  or 
14  percent. 

I  am  sure  that  these  figures  will 
astcund  many  of  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
now  yomt  out  something  that  is  even 
mare  astounding  and  certainly  of  greater 
importance,  as  it  concerns  a  condition 
existing  not  in  the  distant  past  but  right 
now. 

The  last  census  of  population  was 
taken  in  1960.  It  showed  a  total  popula- 
tion of  178.559.219  for  the  50  States  that 
make  up  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sixty-seven  of  the  68  Senators  that  rep- 
resent 34  States  with  a  total  population 
of  55.982.691 — 31  percent — can  ratify  a 
treaty  At  the  same  time,  the  34  Senators 
who  represent  the  17  smallest  States, 
with  a  total  population  of  11,956,189,  or 
less  than  7  percent  can  block  ratification. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these 
facts: 


Alaska     .     ._  . 

226.  167 

Nevada    _   -_  -. -.  _. 

285  278 

Wyoming 

330  066 

Vermont             .   -_   _. 

. 389,  881 

Delaware     _     

446  292 

New    Hampshire 

North   Dakota    

Hawaii             -     _.   . 

606.921 

632.  446 

--   .         632,  772 

Idaho     _   - 

667,  191 

Montana 

674,  767 

South    Dakota 

Rhode    Island 

Utah  --.           --.. 

680.514 

859.488 

890  627 

New    Mexico 

Maine     --         .   . 

951,023 

969  265 

Arizona 

-     -     1, 302,  161 

Nebraska 

-   --     1,411,330 

Total   i7  percent) 

11,956,189 

Colorado   1,753,947 

Oregon 1.768,687 

Arkansas   1.786,272 

West    Virginia 1.860.421 

Mississippi    2.  178,  141 

Kansas 2.  178.  611 

Oklahoma 2,328.284 

South  Carolina 2.382.594 

Connecticut   2.535.234 

Iowa 2.757.537 

Washington    2.853.214 

Kentucky    3,038,156 

Maryland 3,  100.  689 

Louisiana    3.257,022 

Alabama    3.266.740 

Minnesota 3.413.864 

Tennessee  3.  £■67,  089 


Total  (31  percent) 55.982,691 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  even 
though  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  in  compliance  with 
the  Constitution,  minority  rule  is  still 
possible.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  ought  to  mean,  not  a 
group  of  Senators  who  may  represent 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population, 
but  a  group  that  represents  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  population. 

It  would  obviously  not  be  practicable 
to  require  that  a  treaty  could  not  be 
ratified  unless  the  ratifying  Senators 
represented  two- thirds  of  the  people, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  represent  States 
of  greatly  varying  populations,  ranging 
from  Alaska's  226,167  to  New  York's 
16,782.304.  The  only  really  fair  method 
of  voting  would  be  a  weighted  vote  sys- 
tem, which  would  be  imacceptable,  both 
because  of  its  unwieldiness  and  because 
it  would  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  that  "each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote"  and  "no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate." 

How.  then,  can  the  svstem  of  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  be  made  more  equitable, 
while  maintaining  the  two- thirds  re- 
quirement? 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote."  The  redlstricting  of 
such  of  our  States  as  are  entitled  to  more 
than  the  minimum  one  Representative  in 
this  body  has  led  to  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  are  much  closer  to  an  equita- 
ble balance  than  was  the  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In- 
truded in  this  area. 

Perfection  has  not  been  achieved,  but 
even  if  each  district  in  a  particular  State 
were  equal  In  population  to  every  other 
district  in  the  same  State,  there  would 
be  some  disparities.  For  example.  Mis- 
sissippi and  West  Virginia  are  each  en- 
titled to  five  Representatives,  although 
the  former  State  had  317,720  more  in- 
habitants than  its  sister  State.  Dela- 
ware has  just  short  of  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska.  446.292  as  compared  with 
226,167.  yet  each  State  has  one  Member 
in  this  body. 

Despite  the  disparities  I  have  referred 
to.  I  believe  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
come  closer  to  truly  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  than 
would  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  our  bicameral  system  of  government, 
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I  am  not  proposing  that  we  deprive  the 
Senate  of  its  power  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tion. I  am  merely  proposing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  given  an 
equal  share  in  this  power. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  settled  this  question 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  While  the  Constitution  that 
they  wrote  is  certainly  the  greatest^rti- 
man  document  ever  penned,  it  is  by  no 
means  perfect:  in  fact,  the  very  first  Con- 
gress submitted  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
States  for  ratification  and  they  were 
added  to  the  original  Constitution  in 
179L  Since  then  the  Constitution  has 
been  amended  no  less  than  15  times. 

In  No.  64  of  the  Federalist  Papers  John 
Jay  said: 

The  power  of  making  treaties  Is  an  Im- 
portant one.  especially  as  it  relates  to  war, 
peace,  and  commerce. 

War,  peace,  and  commerce  covered 
everything  during  the  days  in  which  Jay 
lived,  but  today  we  have  treaties  that 
cover  not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  seas  but  the  ocean  floor,  the  air 
through  which  we  fly,  and  the  realm  of 
outer  space  through  which  our  gallant 
astronauts  have  traveled.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Jay  and  his  contemporaries 
would  want  Senators  representing  31 
percent  of  the  population  to  have  the 
power  to  ratify  treaties  that  deal  with 
such  far-ranging  areas. 

Let  me  now  quote  what  Jay  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said  in  opposition  to 
giving  the  House  of  Representatives  co- 
equal power  with  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  treaty  ratification,  after  which  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  their  objections. 
While  Jay  and  Hamilton,  along  with 
James  Madison,  wrote  the  various  essays 
that  make  up  the  Federalist  Papers,  they 
were  all  signed  "Publius." 

Jay  made  the  following  comments  in 
No.  64  of  the  papers : 

They  who  wish  to  commit  the  power  under 
oonslderatlon  to  a  popular  assembly  com- 
posed of  members  constantly  conUng  and 
going  in  quick  succession  seem  not  to  recol- 
lect that  such  a  body  must  necessarily  be 
Inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  those  great 
objects  which  require  to  be  steadily  con- 
templated in  all  their  relations  and  circum- 
stances, and  which  can  only  be  approached 
and  achieved  by  measures  which  not  only 
talents,  but  also  exact  information,  and  often 
much  time,  are  necessary  to  concert  and  to 
execute.  It  wa£  wise,  therefore,  in  the  conven- 
tion, to  provide  not  only  that  the  power  of 


feet    secrecy    and    immediate    dispatch    are 
sometimes  requisite.  There  are  cases  where 
the  most  useful  intelligence  may  be  obtained, 
if  the  persons  possessing  It  can  be  relieved 
from  apprehensions  of  discovery.  Tliose  ap- 
prehensions  will   operate   on   those   persons 
whether  thev  are  actuated  by  mercenary  or 
frlendlv   motives:    and    there   doubtless    are 
manv  of  both  descriptions  who  would  rely 
on   the   secrecy   of   the   President,   but  who 
would   not   confide   In   that   of   the   Senate, 
and  still  less  In  that  of  a  large  popular  as- 
sembly.   The    convention    have    done    well, 
therefore.   In  so  disposing  of   the  power  of 
making  treaties  that  although  the  President 
must,  m  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  he  will  be  able  to 
manage  the  business  of  Intelligence  In  such 
manner  as  prudence  may  suggest. 

The  following  observations  by  Hamil- 
ton arc  from  No.  75  of  the  Papers: 

Tlie  fluctuating  and.  taking  its  future  in- 
crease into  the  account,  the  multitudinous 
composition  of  that  body,  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect in  Ithe  House  of  Representatives]  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  proper 
execution  of  such  a  trust.  Accurate  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  foreign  politics:  a 
steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the  same 
views;  a  nice  and  uniform  sensibility  to  na- 
tional character;  decision,  secrecy,  and  dis- 
patch, are  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a 
body  so  variable  and  so  numerous.  Tlie  very 
complication  of  the  business,  by  introducing 
a  necessitv  of  the  concurrence  of  bi  many 
different  bodies,  would  of  itself  afford  a  solid 
objection.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  calls 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
greater  length  of  time  which  it  would  often 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  together  when 
convened  toobtain  their  sanction  in  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  a  treaty  would  be  a  source 
of  so  great  inconvenience  and  expense  as 
alone  ought  to  condemn  the  project. 
.  .  •  •  • 

When  we  .  .  .  look  forward  to  the  prob- 
able augmentation  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
erection  of  new  States,  we  shall  not  only  per- 
ceive ample  ground  of  confidence  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  numbers  to  whose  agency  that 
power  "will  be  intrusted,  but  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  led  to  conclude  that  a  body  more 
numerous  than  the  Senate  would  be  likely  to 
become,  would  be  very  little  fit  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  great  body  really 
"composed  of  Members  constantly  com- 
ing and  going  in  quick  succession"  as 
John  Jay  described  it?  Let  us  examine 
this  proposition. 

The  100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sena,te 
have  served  an  average  of  12  years,  while 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  ser\'ed  an  average  of  9' 2 
years.  The  latter  figure  is  but  half  a 


Senate — Continued  Years 

Hickenlooper    23 

Morse     ^3 

Young  of  North  Dakota 23 

Holland    --     21 

Sparkman 21 

Williams    of   Delaware 21 

Stennls   20 

House: 

Celler *° 

McCormack    39 

39 

35 

33 

33 

33 

31 

31 

29 

29 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 

23 

23 

23 

23 


making  treaties  should  be  committed  to  able     yg^^j.  short  of  the  average  for  all  Mem- 
.      .,  ..  x^       v,„,„^     bers  of  Congress,  which  is  10  years.  If  we 

eliminate  the  71  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  ser\'ed  only  1  year,  the  average 
for  the  House  will  be  raised  to  11  years, 
just  1  year  short  of  the  average  for  the 
other  body.  This  is  not  much  of  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  following  table  shows  that  neither 
body  is  composed  of  Members  constantly 
coming  and  going  in  quick  succession: 

Years 
.      41 


and  honest  men.  but  also  that  they  should 
continue  In  place  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectlv  acquainted  with  our  national  con- 
cerns, and  to  form  and  Introduce  a  system  for 
the  management  of  them.  The  duration  pre- 
scribed Is  such  as  win  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  greatly  extending  their  political  in- 
formations, and  of  rendering  their  ac- 
cumulating experience  more  and  more 
beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor  has  the  con- 
vention discovered  less  prudence  In  providing 
for  the  frequent  elections  of  senators  In  such 
a  way  as  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
periodically  transferring  those  great  affairs 
entirely  to  new  men;  for  by  leaving  a  con- 
siderable residue  of  the  old  ones  In  place,  uni- 
formity and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  official  information,  will  be 
preserved. 

• 
It  seldom  happens  In  the  negotiation  of 
treaties,  of  whatever  nature,  but  that  per- 
CXIV 545 — Part  7 


Senate: 
Hayden   -- 
Russell    -- 
Bllender    _ 

Hill    

Aiken  

Eastland  . 
McClellan 
Magnuson 
FMlbrlght 


Patman  

Colmer    

Arends 

Mahon     

Halleck    

Kirwan    

Poage 

Gathlngs    

McMillan    

Mills    

B;)Uon    

He-bert 

Rivers 

Whltten      

King    of    California 

Abernethy    

Dawson    

Pcighan    

Plsher    

Hollfield    

Madden    

O'Konskl     

Phllbln    

Andrews   of   Alabama 

Rooney   of    New   York 

Byrnes  of  Wisconsin 

Corbett    

Fallon    

Pulton   of   Pennsylvania 23 

Miller  of  California 23 

Morgan 

Price  of  Illinois 

Sikes    

Teague  of  Texas 

Albert    

Blatnlk   

Hoggs 

Burleson 

Donohue  

Evins   

Hardy 

Karsten    

Pas?man   

Jones    of    Alabama 21 

Garmatz   — 

McCulloch    

Abbltt   


23 
23 
23 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


20 
20 
20 


If  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
to  be  given  an  equal  share  in  the  treaty 
ratification  process  with  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would  have 
to  consider  the  treaties  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  rati- 
fication or  rejection,  just  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
now  gives  them  consideration  before  the 
full  Senate  acts  upon  them. 

The  following  table  shows  that  neither 
of  these  two  important  committees  is 
composed  of  members  constantly  coming 
and  going  in  quick  succession: 

Year$ 
27 


Senate: 
Aiken 

Pulbrlght   --- 
Hickenlooper 
Morse    


23 
23 

23 
21 


35 
31 
30 
27 
25 
25 
23 
23 


Sparkman    

Williams  of  Delaware -l 

Mundt ^^ 


17 
15 


Carlson   

Gore 

Mansfield    - .^° 

Symington    

Case  

Cooper 

Church    


15 
13 
11 
11 
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Senate — Continued  Years 

Clarlc   --- 11 

Lausche  H 

Dodd    — -—     8 

McCarthy 8 

Pell 7 

House: 

Bolton   28 

Pulton  of  Pennaylvanla 23 

Morgan   23 

Burleson --  21 

Oroes  „ 19 

Hays 19 

Zablocki     19 

Kelly   18 

Adair 17 

Berry    17 

O'Hara  or  Illinois 15 

Fountain    15 

Prellnghuysen  16 

Mainiard 15 

Selden  15 

Dlggs   - 13 

Faacell 13 

Broomfleld  H 

Parbsteln    H 

Nix  10 

Derwlnskl 9 

Gallagher  9 

Monagan 9 

Murphy  of  nilnols 9 

Whaley. 7 

Thonison  of  Wisconsin 7 

Plndley   7 

Morse 7 

Rosenthal    6 

Praser    5 

Roybal  -- 5 

Buchanan    3 

Culver  3 

Hamilton    3 

Tunney  3 

Taft   —     1 

The  average  service  for  the  Senate 
committee  is  16  years,  while  the  average 
for  the  House  committee  is  12  years.  The 
latter  figure  is  only  a  year  short  of  the 
average  for  all  members  of  both  com- 
mittees, which  is  13  years. 

John  Jay  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
"perfect  secrecy  and  immediate  dis- 
patch." while  his  collaborator.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  declared  that  "decision,  se- 
crecy, and  dispatch  are  incompatible  with 
the  genius  of  a  body  so  variable  and  so 
numerous"  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  to  secrecy,  I  believe  the  House  will 
be  just  as  trustworthy  as  the  other  body, 
should  it  ever  receive  a  share  in  the 
treatymaking  process.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  discussed  im- 
portant issues  relating  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam while  television  made  it  possible  for 
millions  throughout  the  United  States 
to  view  its  proceedings  and  listen  to  the 
interrogations  and  responses  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  our  distinguished 
Speaker  would  follow  the  example  of  his 
eminent  predecessor  and  forbid  the  tele- 
casting of  such  proceedings  by  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
body  would  not  permit  such  telecasting. 

As  to  dispatch,  let  me  say  that  once  a 
treaty  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  could  work 
its  will  promptly,  certainly  with  greater 
promptness  than  is  often  displayed  by 
the  other  body.  There  are  times  when 
delay  would  be  the  greater  virtue  and  I 
make  no  criticism  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 


ate which  encourage  delay  rather  than 
dispatch.  Should  speed  be  necessary, 
however,  the  House  could  be  relied  upon 
to  do  its  duty  once  a  report  on  the  treaty 
had  been  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  no  individual  Member 
could  frustrate  the  proceedings  with  end- 
less and  irrelevant  verbosity. 

The  two  Ewlltical  progenitors  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  also  wrote  regarding 
the  necessity  for  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Many 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pertise in  this  important  field,  having 
visited  foreign  nations  on  every  conti- 
nent, either  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  as  representatives  of 
the  business,  industrial,  and  labor  com- 
munities of  our  society. 

While  the  Senate  presently  has  sole 
jurisdiction  over  treaties.  Members  of 
this  body  have  had  the  responsibility  for 
frequent  consideration  of  such  matters 
as  the  implementation  of  the  treaties  ne- 
gotiated by  the  executive  branch  and 
ratified  by  the  other  body.  They  have 
also  dealt  with  the  multitude  of  foreign 
aid  programs  that  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  since  the  end  of  World  War 
11.  They  have  dealt  with  matters  that 
have  inevitably  arisen  because  of  wars 
such  as  the  Korean  war  and  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia — such  matters  as  the  dis- 
patch of  troops,  the  furnishing  of  am- 
munition and  other  supplies,  and  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  confiicts  to  victory. 

Not  only  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  of  necessity  become  experts 
in  varying  degrees  on  foreign  affairs  as 
they  have  struggled  with  the  problems 
associated  with  war,  peace,  and  com- 
merce. I  am  sure  that  if  Madison,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Jay,  the  erudite  authors  of  the 
Federalist  Papers,  were  here  today  that 
they  would  concede  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  possessed  of  sufQcient  pa- 
triotism, knowledge,  experience,  and 
honesty  and  that  they  are  endowed  with 
an  adequate  sense  of  responsibility,  thus 
making  them  worthy  of  an  equal  share 
with  the  Senate  in  considering  and  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  treaties  with  foreign 
nations. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  declares: 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  treaties  to  which 
our  Nation  is  a  party  are  that  impor- 
tant, suiely  the  branch  of  Congress  that 
represents  the  people,  and  whose  Mem- 
bers are  responsible  to  them  every  2 
years,  should  have  a  voice  in  ratifying  or 
rejecting  such  treaties. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  had 
an  equal  part  with  the  Senate  in  the 
writing  of  every  law  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  from  1789  to  this  present 


hour.  It  has  also  had  an  equal  share  with 
the  other  body  in  the  drafting  of  every 
constitutional  amendment  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  States. 

If  the  House,  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature,  has  an  equal  share 
in  the  making,  amending,  and  repealing 
of  laws  and  an  equal  share  in  the  sub- 
mission of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  seems  only  logical  that  it  should 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  treaty  ratifi- 
cation process.  TTie  joint  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  today  is  the  ini- 
tial step  toward  securing  such  coequal 
power  for  the  House. 
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REPORT    OF    X-RADIATION    FROM 
COLOR    TELEVISION    SETS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health  conducted  a  survey  of  color  tel- 
evision sets  earlier  this  year  to  deter- 
mine how  many  emitted  X-radiation. 

The  results  of  that  test  survey  were 
announced  on  March  14,  but  the  report 
did  not  include  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  sets.  Dr.  James  G.  Ter- 
rill.  Director  of  the  Center,  said  that  the 
survey  was  a  random  sample  and  was 
not  necessarily  valid  for  the  Nation. 

However,  it  did  appear  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  given  the  information  from 
the  survey,  including  the  brand  names, 
since  Dr.  Terrill  qualified  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  survey  was  made. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Washington  Post  for  exercising  its  right 
of  Information  in  seeking  the  names  of 
the  companies. 

The  survey  points  out  that  6  percent  ol 
the  sets  tested  were  emitting  radiation  in 
excess  of  the  recommended  level.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  Dr.  Terrill 
estimated  that  between  5  and  10  percent 
of  the  14  million  color  television  sets  in 
the  Nation  might  be  emitting  radiation 
in  excess  of  the  recommended  level. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  10790,  which  I 
introduced,  so  as  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  the  potential  dangers 
of  excess  radiation.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  take  like  action,  as  the  problem  is  a 
national  one  which  has  great  potential 
unless  checked. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  iiiclude 
the  story  in  today's  Post  and  the  release 
issued  by  the  National  Center  for  Radio- 
logical Health  on  the  survey: 
Four    Brands    Blamed    in    TV    Ray    Hazard 

The  director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  estimated  yesterday  that 
as  many  as  1.4  million  color  television  sets 
in   this  country   emit   excess  radiation. 

James  G.  Terrill.  who  made  the  estimate, 
said  surveys  indicate  that  between  5  and  10 
percent  of  the  14  million  color  TV  sets  in  the 
United  States  give  off  more  than  .5  of  a  milli- 
roentgen  per  hour  of  X-rays — the  safe  limit 
set  by  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement. 

Terrill  also  made  public  the  brand  names 
of  sets  found  In  a  survey  In  the  Washington 
area  to  emit  excessive  amounts  of  X-rays. 


The  survey  showed  that  6  percent— or  66— of 
me  1124  sets  tested  gave  off  excessive  radia- 
tion. 

Four  brands  were  responsible  lor  86  jjercent 
of  the  excess  radiation  found  in  the  Wash- 
ington-area survev  he  said  at  a  news  con- 
lerence.  The  brands  are  RCA.  Zenith.  Mag- 
iiavox  and  Setchcll-Carlson.  a  Chicago-based 
tirm  that  sells  mainly  in  the  Middle  West. 
General  Electric,  the  company  that  sparked 
..peclal  interest  In  excessive  radiation  from 
color  TV  last  May  when  it  called  back  90.000 
,-ets.  came  through  this  survey  with  no  sets 
leaking  more  X-rays  than  they  should  Ter- 
rill cautioned  that  findings  In  the  Washing- 
ton-area survey  with  regard  to  brand  names 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  similar  situation 
in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  He  said  the  survey 
here  did  not  include  enough  sets  of  all  manu- 
facturers for  a  mathematically  accurate 
sampling. 

He  also  taid  that  parts  made  by  other  man- 
ufacturers could  be  responsible  for  excessive 
radiation  In  some  brands. 

The  National  Center  refused  to  make  pub- 
lic the  brand  names  when  It  gave  out  results 
of  the  survev  March  12.  It  gave  them  out 
when  The  Washington  Post  made  an  official 
request  for  the  names  under  the  Federal 
Freedom   Law. 

Excess  radiation  can  cause  long-term  ge- 
netic damage  and  Is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  some  tumors. 

Terrill  said  that  mast  of  the  700,000  to  1.4 
million  American  homes  which  have  color  TV 
.sets  that  leak  excessive  radiation  will  never 
hnd  out  about  It. 

He  said  there  are  not  enough  trained  tech- 
nicians or  special  Gelger  counters  to  test  all 
the  sets  in  the  Nation.  Rather  than  start  a 
testing  program,  he  said,  the  Center  is  work- 
ing with  manufacturers  to  make  sure  that  all 
sets  now  being  sold  meet  minimum  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  Center  is 
checking  leads  developed  by  surveys  such  as 
the  one  taken  here. 

He  advised  owners  of  color  TV  sets  to  make 
fure  the  high  voltage  on  their  sets  is  no 
greater  than  it  .should  be  and  to  sit  about 
ten  leet  away. 


News  Release  of  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health 
(  Note. — The  following  statement  was  made 
today  by  James  G.  Terrill,  Jr..  Director.  Na- 
tional Center  for  Radiological  Health.  Public 
Health  Service,  with  respect  to  issuance  of 
additional  data  on  the  survey  of  1,124  color 
television  receivers  in  the  Washington  area 
for  X-ray  emissions.) 

Result*  of  the  Washington,  D  C.  Metropoli- 
tan area  survey  of  color  television  receivers 
were  initially  made  public  March  14,  1968, 
in  the  report  titled  "A  Survey  of  X-radlation 
Irom  Color  Television  Sets  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D,C.  Metropolitan  Area"  The  report 
stated  that  X-radlation  was  detectable  in 
268  of  1,124  sets  surveyed  and  that.  In  66  of 
the  268  set-s,  the  observed  X-radlation  was 
above  the  0.5  mllliroentgen  per  hour  limit  of 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements. 

The  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health  did  not  include  the  names  of  makes 
and  models  in  the  initial  report  because  the 
survey  was  not  designed  to  provide  clear  in- 
formation on  this  point  for  either  the  receiv- 
ers or  the  components.  Representatives  of 
various  news  media  subsequently  a^ked  for 
such  identification,  A  consideration  of  these 
requests  bv  legal  and  public  information  ex- 
perts resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
Center  should  make  such  Information  avail- 
able as  well  as  ether  pertinent  data  even 
though  the  survey  was  not  designed  with 
that  objective  in  mind.  Accordingly,  the  raw- 
data  on  the  1,124  sets,  .-'nd  copies  of  the  data 
available  on  the  66  sets  are  now  being  made 
available.  This  includes  dati  on  possible 
sources  of  X-radiation;  identification  of  sets 
by  makes,  models,  and  or  distributor  retailer; 
Identification    of    line    voluige   and    receiver 


operating  high  voltage:  identification  of  set 
components  as  possible  sources  cf  X-radlatlon 
by  manufacturer. 

In  view  of  the  request  from  news  media, 
all  of  the  tabulations  are  being  made  avail- 
able for  review.  It  should  be  noted  that  tlie 
term  '  manuf;icturer"  in  the  u»ble  of  dati\ 
may  refer  to  the  actual  manufacturer  or  to 
the  distributor.  In  some  cases  a  distributor 
may  handle  sets  made  by  one  or  more  man- 
ufacturers. It  should  also  be  noted  that  set 
components  refer  to  the  shunt  regulator  or 
li'.gh  voltage  rectifier  tubes  and  the  picture 
tube  and  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  com- 
ponent is  not  necessarily  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  whose  name  is  associated  with 
the  receiver. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  set  own- 
ers may  not  assume  that  a  given  model  or 
make  of  color  television  receiver  is  or  is  not 
an  emitter  of  X-radlation  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  because  a  similar  make  or 
model  was  or  was  not  found  to  be  emitting 
X-radiation  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area 
survev.  The  Washington,  DC,  survey  was  not 
designed  to  produce  such  conclusions.  In 
the  case  of  some  makes,  the  survey  included 
too  few  sets  to  make  possible  a  mathematl- 
callv  accurate  nationwide  extrapolation  of 
the  observations  made  in  the  survey.  Al- 
though the  Washington,  DC  .  Met.-opolltan 
area  survev  might  possibly  be  represenutlve 
of  all  color  television  sets  In  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  area,  the  survey  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  thu  estimated 
more  than  14  mlUlon  color  television  sets  in 
ti'  p  m  \^e  United  St.Ttes 

The  sets  selected  for  the  Washington  area 
survev  were  picked  for  logistic  reasons  from 
among  sets  of  Public  Heilth  Service  em- 
plovees  in  the  area  after  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral asked  PHS  employees  to  volunteer  their 
sets  for  a  survey.  On  the  basis  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  set-  as  compared  to  the 
total  number,  it  was  possible  to  reach  the 
relatively  limited  objective  in  the  survey, 
which  was  to  determine  whether  X-radlatlon 
from  color  television  sets  might  be  an  In- 
dustrv-wide  problem  It  was  determined  that 
this  was  so  on  the  basis  of  the  Washington 
area  survev. 

For  a  make  or  brand  name  survey  lo  be 
meaningful,  the  jwpulation  of  sets  selected 
would  have  to  be  statistically  representative 
of  the  entire  industry,  both  in  lorms  of  num- 
bers as  a  portion  of  all  sets  in  use  and  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Furthermore,  within 
the  total  set  population  the  sample  of  each 
brand  name  to  be  surveyed  would  have  to 
be  sufficientlv  large  to  represent  the  brand 
adequatelv,  including  specific  models  and 
t-pes  which  could  be  expected  to  be  signltl- 
cantlv  different  from  the  standpoint  of 
X-radiation  production.  Other  factors  that 
would  need  to  be  considered  Include  the 
Infrchan??  of  components  by  the  .Tianufac- 
turer.  and  interchange  of  components  by 
servicing  personnel. 


tantamount  to  a  strike  and  goes  far  be- 
yond the  liberty  of  students  to  partici- 
pate in  responsible  dissent.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  type  of  thinii  is  becoming  a  fad. 
We  have  now  had  instances  at  Bowie, 
Morgan  State,  Howard.  Virginia  State 
College.  Tuskegee.  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, and  Central  State  College  in  Ohio. 
This  form  of  behavior  in  defiance  of  not 
only  school  authorities,  but  in  defiance  of 
State  authorities  as  well,  cannot  be.  and 
sliould  not  be  condoned. 

In  ireneral.  no  one  argues  the  point, 
that  taxes  should  be  used  for  education 
at  all  levels,  including  the  iii5titutions  of 
higher  learning.  We  have  recognized  from 
the  beginning  in  this  country,  that  edu- 
cation is  a  public  trust.  With  each  gen- 
eration we  have  endeavored  to  improve 
it,  to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  the 
individual,  and  ta  provide  a  system  in 
which  no  one,  because  of  circumstance, 
is  denied  the  right  to  pur.sue  his  own  ex- 
cellence. But  with  the  right  to  be  edu- 
cated go  certain  responsibilities.  One  of 
these  responsibilities  is  to  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institutiOT.  Discipline  it- 
se'.f  IS  as  important  to  the  development  of 
characUr.  whicli  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
development  of  the  mind,  as  is  science. 
thp  arts,  or  the  universal  search  for 
truth. 

When  we  see  our  universities  paralyzed 
by  .student  rev.olt,  we  .see  in  fact,  the 
retrogression  of  education  itself.  If  the 
many  who  setk  new  horizons  in  learning 
are  penalized  by  the  few  who  .seek  power 
throuL'h  lebellion.  we  have  indeed  lost 
some  CDuraee.  Our  iivstitutions  which 
knuckle  under  to  the  demands  of  the 
radical  Itadei-.'^hip  "f  nrlitant  students 
have  them.solves  v'jlated  the  tradition 
that  ha.s  I'jd  to  academic  fieedom  The 
couiape  to  expel  the  ru':ebieake:  who. 
thr;)ueh  icvolt  and  civ'l  dLsr.bcdience,  in- 
terfei-ps  v.ith  the  orderly  function  of  n 
college  cir  university,  must  be  a  part  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution  itself. 


STUDENT  UNREST 

Mr,  I^IORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ma- 
ioritv  of  the  peo'ole  of  th*s  country,  and 
certainh-  eveiy  Member  of  this  rr^fit  It?- 
islative  "body,  .should  be  disturbed  hv  the 
pattern  of  behavior  being  established  by 
many  students  in  colleges  throughout  the 
land. 

The  action  by  the  student  group  at 
Bowie  State  College  over  the  weekend  is 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  IN  DEEPFREEZE 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  the  House 
for  1  minute,  lo  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and     to    include    extraneous 

The  .^PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reoucst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ea.st- 
Wcst  trade  has  probably  bc'n  reiegi.ted 
to  the  deepfreeze  by  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  hardening  cf  the  Ru.s.sian  lir.e 
and  ih-.>  concurrent  flexir.s  ot  Mu.-.covitG 
mu.sclcs. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  the  cau- 
t'oas  cdvanre.«  made  by  the  Unites  Stat-'J 
and  countries  beyond  the  curti'.in  .shnoid 
have  become  a  casualty  of  the  Southm,  I 
Ar.ian  var  on  the  prr.unds  thnt  .  uch 
trade  would  assist  n^-tions  v  ho  were 
lielpine  to  kill  American  boys  in  Vietnam 

Admitrco'.y  this  is  not  an  ca-^y  ooint 
to  cnunfr  and  it  s  one  that  i-  ful'  of 
emotional  content. 

At  the  sav^-.e  time,  one  cannot  he!;)  but 
point  out  that  verc  it  not  f-^r  the  v.ar  in 
Vietnam,  the  prcvis'on  of  tvpd"  oDpor- 
tun'ties  in  the  V/est  v.ould  now  I.-c  of 
great  assistance  to  the  new  Cr.eeh  regime 
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who  wish  to  relax  and  liberalize  and  who 
And  their  trade  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  restraining  and  constricting 
influence. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Czechs  could 
find  economic  connections  in  the  West, 
it  is  now  clear  that  they  would  move  in 
that  direction  and  away  from  the  Rus- 
sians. To  the  extent  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, they  will  be  forced  to  remain  allied 
with  the  Russians. 

Politically  the  atmosphere  in  this 
country  is  not  favorable  for  an  increase 
of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  legislative  action  will  be 
taken  in  this  direction,  even  though 
Western  European  coimtries  are  moving 
in  this  direction. 

Nevertheless  it  is  instructive  to  realize 
the  impetus  and  stimulus  which  such 
trade  might  provide  and  to  understand 
the  basis  of  argument  of  those  who  advo- 
cated such  trade  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  encourage  and  support  those  ele- 
ments in  Communist  countries  who 
favored  closer  relations  with  the  West 
and  whose  increased  Influence  would 
greatly  lessen  East-West  rivalry  and  ac- 
cordingly advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1962— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  295) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Poreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  requires  that  the  President  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year. 

This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  under 
this  landmark  legislation.  It  reflects,  as 
did  the  others,  steady  progress  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  mankind 
with  new  capabilities  for  worldwide  com- 
munication. 

In  the  brief  span  of  five  years,  satellite 
technolog>'  has  grown  dynamically.  The 
possibilities  envisioned  in  1962  have  been 
greatly  exceeded. 

Indeed,  the  rapid  tempo  of  progress 
in  telecommunications  has  created  chal- 
lenging problems  in  the  proper  use  and 
orderly  expansion  of  this  vital  national 
resource.  Last  August  14,  in  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  our  communications 
policies,  I  announced  the  creat'on  of  a 
task  force  to  examine  the  course  we 
should  follow  in  the  future. 

We  know  that  we  must  provide  the  en- 
vironment in  which  telecommunication 
can  play  its  increasingly  crucial  role  in 
the  affairs  of  our  nation,  and  provide 
bridges  of  understanding  among  all  na- 
tions. 

The  role  of  commimications  is  not  lim- 
ited to  commercial  use.  It  must  also  pro- 
vide a  "network  for  knowledge"  so  that 
all  peoples  can  share  the  scientific,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  advances  of  this 
planet. 


Pailure  to  reach  these  goals  can  only 
contribute  to  apathy,  ignorance,  poverty 
and  despair  in  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world.  Success  in  our  telecommunications 
policies  can  be  a  critical  link  in  our 
search  for  the  understanding  and  toler- 
ance from  which  peace  springs. 

Communication  by  satellite  is  a  tool — 
one  of  the  most  promising  which  man- 
kind has  had  thus  far — to  attain  this 
end. 

We  must  use  it  wisely  and  well. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  2,  1968. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  NO.  294) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubiic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States: 

I  am  plea.-^ed  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Apiialachian  Regional  Commission,  for 
fi.scal  year  1967. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Federal-State  effort  to 
lift  the  18  million  people  in  Appalachia 
up  tD  economic  parity  .vvith  the  rest  of 
America. 

Tlie  Congress  has  already  expressed 
it.s  confidence  in  the  program  by  revising 
and  extending  it  for  another  two  years. 
More  than  $300  million  have  been  ob- 
ligated for  programs  which  will  help  the 
peonle  of  .■\ppalachia  on  their  way  to 
;elf-.sufficiency. 

The  framewo:k  of  the  program  is  com- 
mendable in  itself.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  authorities  liave  been  working  to- 
gether, recognizing  that  need  does  not 
respect  State  lines,  and  poverty  does  not 
.stop  at  the  boundaries  which  separate 
CTmmunitics. 

This  1  eport  shows  proof.  I  beheve.  that 
such  a  partne  ship — seeking  common 
solutions  to  common  problems — can 
work  to  rebuild  a  .segment  of  America, 
to  provide  it.s  citizens  with  a  chance  to 
share  in  Ame.ica's  plenty. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  a.ssist  Appa- 
lachia to  attract  a.id  hold  public  and 
inivate  investments — the  cornerstones 
on  which  economic  well-being  is  built. 

We  have  not  yet  achi  vcd  that  goal, 
but  in  two  years  we  have  m"de  a  st.ong 
beginning. 

One  of  our  first  aims  was  to  unify 
.Aupalachia  intcnplly — and  to  make  it 
accessible  to  the  rffluent  n'-ticn  outside. 
Hai  it  rrmaincd  au  enclave  of  pr.verty, 
it  would  have  wit'iered  and  died. 

As  the  report  testifies,  we  made  sub- 
stantial progress  m  Fiscal  1967  on  the 
Appalachian  De\elopment  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

Highways  that  t-^day  are  lines  on  th'' 
planner's  map  will  tomorrow  be  asphalt 
bonds  to  the  lest  of  America.  We  are  pro- 
viding access  to  opportunity. 

For  a  region  to  survive,  its  people  must 


be  healthy,  Its  children  educated,  and  its 
land  productive. 

Among  the  programs  approved  for 
construction  in  Fiscal  1967  were: 

— 100  facilities  for  vocational  and  high- 
er education 

— 75  for  health  care 

— 27  libraries 

—37  faciUties  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion 

— And  20  projects  to  restore  ravaged 
mine  areas. 

On  December  28, 1  signed  an  executive 
order  which  will  increase  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  our  partnership  for  re- 
gional economic  development. 

Under  this  order,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  provide  effective  liaison 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  six  regional  commissions. 

He  will  also  become  the  chairman  of  a 
Federal  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Regional 
Economic  Development.  This  council  will 
help  him  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  six  regions. 

By  placing  this  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  intend 
to  encourage  the  private  and  business 
resources  of  our  country  to  take  a  hand 
in  these  regional  ventures. 

Our  work  has  just  begun.  I  am  con- 
fident that  future  reports  will  justify  the 
faith  we  have  placed  in  this  program. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  2. 1968. 
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GONZALEZ  URGES  INVOLUNTARY 
LOAN  SURCHARGE  TO  COMBAT 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  St. 
Onge).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  article  by  Hobart  Rowan  under 
the  headline  'Businessmen  Fearful  of 
Return  to  New  Wage  and  Price  Controls." 
Mr.  Rowan  reports  that  when  asked 
about  the  prospect  for  wage  and  price 
controls,  Arthur  M.  Okun  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
replied : 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  haven't  spent 
ten  minutes  on  that  all  of  the  time  I  have 
been  in  Washington. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Rowan  reports,  busi- 
nessmen remain  very  uneasy,  in  the  face 
of  congressional  reluctance  to  pass  a  tax 
bill  to  pay  for  Vietnam. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  acknowledge,  or  at  least  to 
act  on,  the  fact  that  Vietnam  spending 
has  seriously  affected  our  economy.  It 
has  greatly  restricted  the  fiow  of  funds 
to  the  home  construction  industry,  sug- 
gestively known  as  the  "soft  underbelly 
of  the  economy."  I  have  learned  of  the 
general  desire  to  escape  from  the  com- 
plications of  our  Vietnam  commitments 
during  my  uphill  fight  to  strengthen  the 
Rsnecrotiation  Board  to  deal  with  the 
high  level  of  military  contract  awards 
and  prevent  war  profiteering. 

But  even  if  the  10-percent  surtax  Is 
quickly  approved  by  Congress,  Mr. 
Rowan  notes.  Government  officials  as 
well  as  businessmen   concede  that  the 


vigorous   upward   trend   of   prices   and 
wages  cannot  be  reversed  m  1968. 

This  echoes  the  remarks  of  Chan-man 
WILBUR  MILLS  on  February  29  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act. 
His  comments  bear  repeating.  He  quotefl 
administration  spokesmen  that  even 
with  passage  of  the  entire  tax  package, 
including  the  10-percent  surtax  that  in- 
flation of  at  least  3  percent  could  be  ex- 
pected. Then  Chairman  Mills  went  on 
to  say: 

Then  they  said  that  if  we  did  not  enact 
the  measure,  we  could  expect  a  slightly  high- 
er figure,  although  they  never  sa  d  how 
much  Nobody  knows  that  we  would  lm;e 
mst  3  percent  or  some  approxirnation  of  that 
ngure  Bear  this  in  mind-and  this  is  w^at 
I  think  we  overlook  completely-we  had 
more  inflation  than  that  in  the  time  of 
world  war  11  and  more  inflation  in  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war.  when  we  had  pr'ce  and 
wage  controls.  We  did  everything  we  cou  d  do 
m  those  days,  and  we  enacted  a  ax  bill  at 
least  everv  12  months  But  we  stiU  had  In- 
llatlon.  Nobody  can  tell  you  and  nobody  can 
ell  me  thut  the  passage  of  a  lax  bill,  when 
we  are  spendin-  at  these  levels,  and  we  have 
t  cost-push  situation  such  as  we  do  now, 
will  necessarily  reduce  me  inflationary  rate 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  10-percent  surtax  is  designed  to 
offset  much  of  the  deficit  due  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  thereby  improving  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  and  also  helping 
combat  inflation.  However,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  inflation  would 
continue  to  be  a  danger  to  the  economy. 
To  further  combat  inflation.  I  reiterate 
my  involuntary  loan  proposal  with  flex- 
ible repayment  provisions.  I  propose  a 
-■,-  to  10-percent  tax  surcharge  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  forced  nature  of  these 
personal  loans  to  the  Government,  the 
surcharge  could  possibly  accumulate  in- 
terest in  the  same  manner  as  a  series  £. 
savings  bond. 

The  surcharge  would  be  repayable  to 
the  taxpayer  within  5  years.  But  the 
exact  timing  of  the  repayment  should 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
perhaps  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  would  therefore  be  an  effective 
fiscal  tool  to  boost  the  economy  when 
conditions  so  warrant. 

Under  this  repayable  tax  plan,  tne 
surcharge  could  be  put  aside  in  a  trust 
fund,  like  that  for  social  security,  to  be 
given  back  to  the  taxpayer  when  the  in- 
flation danger  has  passed.  The  trust 
fund  could  be  held  in  the  Treasury  as 
an  asset  to  offset  the  liability.  This  would 
safeguard  repayment  and  discourage  In- 
creased Government  spending  that 
might  otherwise  be  prompted  by  the  in- 
flow of  funds. 

This  anti-inflation  device  proposal  has 
been  advocated  by  several  responsible 
economists;  I  refer  anyone  Interested  to 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 20  and  October  4, 1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
voluntary loan  surcharge  deserves  care- 
ful consideration  as  an  anti-inflation 
device.         ^^^^^^^__^__ 

ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  MONE- 
TARY REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   I  Mr.  HalpernI   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  action  of  the  nine  major  m- 
dustrial  nations  in  reaching  final  agree- 
ment on  an  acceptable  plan  to  supple- 
ment the  worlds  supply  of  international 
liquidilv,  a  plan  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated and  Kiven  my  stiongest  support. 
The  refusal  of  France  to  go  along  with 
the  decisions  of  the  remainder  of  the 
group  of  10  on  monetary  reform  is  regret- 
table: nonetheless,  the  unanimity  dis- 
played by  the  other  nine  nations  on  the 
structure  of  the  desired  international 
monetary  reform  bodes  well  for  its  ulti- 
mate acceptance  and  efficacy. 

The  new  plan,  calling  for  the  deliberate 
creation  of  international  credit  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  step  by  the  free  world 
fading  nations  away  from  an  irrational 
dependence  on  arbitrary  supplies  of  gold. 
Far  from  refiecting  a  tendency  toward 
financial  irresponsibility,  as  the  French 
allege  this  new  credit  system  will  be  de- 
veloped and  employed  according  to  the 
rational  discipline  of  well-managed  in- 
ternational  monetary   policy. 

Events  have  thus  far  proven  the  great 
benefits  for  international  economic 
proEress  to  be  derived  from  cooperation 
among  national  monetary  authorities. 
The  results  of  these  joint  efforts  have 
been  limited,  however,  by  the  constnct- 
ing  effect  of  our  reliance  on  gold.  Inter- 
national cooperation  within  the  more 
flexible  framework  of  the  new  IMF- 
special  drawing  rights  system  of  credit 
creation  is  bound  to  have  an  even  more 
saluUry  and  expansive  effect  on  mutual 
economic  development. 

No  plan  for  international  monetary 
reform  will  relieve  the  United  States  of 
the  burden  of  correcting  its  own  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  However,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  IMF  plan  by  the  free 
world  nations  will  allow  all  nations  to 
develop  and  trade  in  a  manner  dicUted 
by  economic  needs  and  forces,  not  by 
the   restrictions   of    an   obsolete   metal 
standard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
constructive    results    of    this   monetary 
reform  become  evident,  France  will  re- 
join the  community  of  Western  nations 
in  its  progress  toward  a  more  stable  sys- 
tem of  International  economic  relations. 
Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  actions  taken  by  nine  of  the  Group 
of  10  nations  this  weekend  in  Stockholm, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  monetary  reform  plan  by  the 
entire  membership  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


BOSTON  NEGRO  GROUP  GETS 
$1  MILLION  FOR  HOUSING 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Boston  recently  a  noteworthy  event  took 
place  when  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  signed  a  mil- 


lion-dollar housing  commitment  with  an 
aU-Negro  business  f^roup.  headed  by  Bos- 
ton Celtics  basketball  star  Tom  Sanders, 
to  rehabilitate  homes  in  iho  Roxbury- 
Dorchestcr  area.  This  represented  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation  that  a  Negro 
business  ^roup  of  fine  Americans  has 
been  involved  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude. 

The  event  was  marked  by  a  number 
of  press  reports,  including  articles  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  the  Bo.ston 
Globe,  the  Record  American,  and  the  Bay 
State  Banner.  There  v.ere  al.so  editorials 
in  the  Bay  State  Banner  and  the  Boston 
Herald. 

In  mv  remarks.  I  include  the  articles 
and  editorials  that  appeared  in  the  above 
mentioned  newspapers. 
IFrom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Tr.iveler. 
Mar.  21.  ll»68| 
Boston  Negro  Group  C'.ets  $1  Million 
for  hoii.sing 
I  By  Tom  Murray) 
A     million     dollar     lederal     rehabilitation 
housing  lommliinent  In  the  North  Durches- 
tcr-Roxbury  area  was  granted  to  a  group  of 
Negro  busuiesfmcii  yesterday-  the  tirs-t  huch 
move  ill  tiie  nation 

The  Federal  Hou.slng  Administration 
-ranU'd  40  \ear  mortgages  In  the  move  to 
rehabiliU.te  Hi  dwelling  units  In  seven 
buildings. 

me  commitment  was  signed  at  a  press 
coMltTcnce  yesterday  by  Mastiachusetts  FHA 
director  John  V.'.  Flynn  who  s.ild  no  other 
signature  gave  liim  -greater  satisfaction." 
Also  ;it  the  meeting  was  Executive  FHA 
Commr.  Edwin  Callahan. 

C.iUahan  said  the  occasion  ln<lic.Ued  "Bos- 
ton lb  entering  a  new  pha.se  of  url)an  rebirth 
and  renewal." 

The  group  Is  headed  by  Boston  Celtics  bas- 
kotb.arstar  Tom  iSaUh)  Sanders.  Members 
are  .'^amuel  L.  McGov,  Roxbury  realtor  and 
nmiraiice  broker:  Jack  E.  Robinson,  busi- 
nessman. 5  Durton  Ave.,  and  Lester  Clemente, 
president,  Clemente  Con.structlon  Corp.,  227 
Roxbury  St.  The  group  will  be  known  as 
Thom.is  Simders  AssociaUs  of  101  Warren  St.. 
Roxbury. 

In  another  unique  move,  four  banks  will 
Join  to  provide  the  construction  loans.  They 
are  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  the 
National  .Shawmut  Bank,  ."itate  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Co  .  and  the  .New  England  Mer- 
chanus  Bank. 

The  buildings  are  located  at  25  Nazing  St.. 
GO  Seaver  .St..  11  Brinton  St..  102  to  112 
Talbot  Ave.  .312.  562  to  5G3  and  572-572A 
Warren  St,  48-50  Brunswick  St.,  and  1-3 
Intervale  .St. 

The  rents  will  range  from  $100  monthly  for 
one  bedroom  apartments:  $133  for  two  bed- 
rooms' $124  for  three  bedrooms:  $129  for 
four  bedrooms  and  $134  for  five  bedrooms 
with  all  utilities  supplied  except  telephone. 
Rehabilitation  work  i;,  Fcheduled  to  begin 
April  15.  with  Jan.  15.  1969.  as  the  comple- 
tion date  McCov  and  Robinson  own  or  have 
options  to  buv  the  property,  and  the  rehabil- 
itation will  be  done  by  Clemente,  Sanders  Is 
providing  working  capital  as  an  Investor. 

Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates,  parent 
companv  of  Boston  Gas  Co  ,  is  giving  some 
a,sslstance  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the 
program. 

■Our  group  was  organized  In  response  to 
our  belief  that  the  local  businessman  should 
participate  In  the  government's  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  ghetto  areas."  Sanders  said. 

He  called  the  project  "an  Important  begin- 
ning step"  In  bringing  together  community 
business,  big  business  and  the  federal  mort- 
gage asslstrtnce  programs  In  helping  to  solve 
the  critical  housing  shortage. 
He  said  present  tenants  would  receive  first 
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preference  In  renting  the  renovated  apart- 
ments. Twelve  of  the  units  already  have  been 
leiiFed  by  the  Button  Housing  Authority 

As  many  Ne^ro  construction  workers  as 
pos-.lblo  will  l>e  ujpd  on  tne  project  .4iid  it  is 
hoped  th'it  they  also  will  be  able  to  begin  a 
training  program  for  unskilled  Negro  workers. 

I  From  the  Boston  Herald.  Mar.  25.  1968) 
Eves  on   Roxbury 

There  are  s>o  many  significant  aspects  to 
the  million-dollar  housing  rehabilitation 
program  announced  Wednesday  for  the  Rox- 
bnry-North  Dorchester  area  that  It  is  difficult 
to  single  out  the  most  Imprrtant. 

Obviously  the  Improvement  of  83  dwelling 
units  will  be  a  step  toward  meeting  the  need 
for  better  low-  and  moderate-cost  housing 
in  Boston.  But  the  project  also  stands  to 
pro\lde  additional  employment  that  the  Ne- 
gro community  must  have.  The  firm  under- 
taking It.  Thomas  Sanders  Associates,  is  made 
up  of  Negro  businessmen,  and  they  have 
pledged  to  use  black  labor  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  try  to  incorporate  a  training 
program  for  some  who  heretofore  have  been 
imemployable. 

In  addition,  the  project  has  an  encourag- 
ing Involvement  of  the  private  sector.  It  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, with  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  but  four 
banks  are  providing  construction  loans  and 
Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates  Is  assisting 
in  early  stages  of  the  program. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the 
undertaking  is  unique  because  of  this  blend- 
ing of  effort  by  Negro  businessmen,  by  other 
representatives  of  the  business  community, 
and  by  the  government.  It  will  be  watched 
from  all  across  the  nation.  Therefore,  the 
pressure  Is  great  on  all  those  concerned  to 
make  it  a  success. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  21.  1968] 

Negro  Firm  Granted  $996,000  To  Fix  Roxbury 
Apartments 

(By  Alan  Lupoi 

An  attempt  to  begin  answering  one  of  the 
American  Negro's  biggest  complaints  was 
made  Wednesday  In  Boston  with  a  $996,000 
housing  rehabilitation  commitment  to  a  new 
Roxbury  business  firm. 

The  complaint,  heard  not  only  In  Roxbury 
but  in  ever.'  black  ghetto  In  the  nation,  is 
that  Federal  housing  programs  are  too  often 
carried  out  by  white  firms  with  white  labor 
.ind  that  the  profits  do  not  remain  in  the 
Negro  community. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  the  Dept.  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  awarded 
a  black  firm  headed  by  Celtics  star  Tom  San- 
ders almost  81  million  to  rehabilitate  83 
apartments  In  the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester 
area. 

The  S996.000  mortgage  Insurance  backs 
up  a  3  percent,  40-year  loan  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing.  The  83  units 
will  be  added  to  some  2700  units  now  under- 
going rehabilitation  In  the  same  area.  All 
.ire  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration office  of  HUD. 

The  firm,  Thomas  Sanders  .>\ssociates  of 
inin  Warren  St..  was  organized  late  last  year 
with  the  help  of  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  As- 
sociates, which  is  participating  In  some  of 
the  other  rehabilitation  In  the  area. 

Pour  banks,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  National  Shawmut  Bank,  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  and  the  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  will  provide  construc- 
tion loans. 

A  spokesman  for  Eastern  Gas,  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  Boston  Gas  Company,  said  the 
company  Is  participating  because  "it  is  im- 
ptortant  to  help  black  businessmen  develop- 
the  competence  In  real  estate  construction 
and  finance  that  will  enable  them  to  take 
their  full  place  In  the  economic  mainstream 
of  this  country. 


■Also  from  a  standpoint  of  enlightened  self 
Interest,  a  utility  company  cannot  stand  by 
while  an  important  segment  of  Its  franchise 
territory  deteriorates.  We  believe  It  makes 
business  sense  to  make  an  effort  to  supply  a 
iignlflcant  portion  of  the  fuel  requirements 
of  this  area." 

FROM    $100    TO    S13« 

The  .spokesman  said  businesses  In  other 
cities  were  watching  the  new  program. 

The  refurbished  apartments  will  rent  from 
$100  lor  a  one-bedroom  unit  to  $134.  Includ- 
ing utilities,  for  five  bedrooms. 

The  Sanders  firm  said  It  would  try  to  get  a 
rent  supplement  program  and  lease  some  of 
the  units  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 
Both  measures  would  enable  low-Income 
families   to  move   into   the  new   apartments. 

Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  Apr.  15 
and  to  be  completed  Jan.  15.  1969. 

The  firm  promised  to  "use  as  much  quali- 
fied black  labor  as  possiole  "  One  partner. 
Lester  Clemente.  president  of  the  Clemente 
Construction  Corp..  of  227  Roxbury  st..  said 
he  hoped  to  train  some  hard-core  unem- 
ployed men. 

Spokesmen  for  both  HUD  and  the  Sanders 
firm  said  Wednesday  they  had  not  surveyed 
the  area  and  did  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  persons  to  be  relocated. 

"We've  visited  each  tenant  Involved."  said 
Jack  E.  Robinson,  a  realtor  and  partner  in 
the  firm,  "and  explained  It  to  them." 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  will 
help  relocate  tenants.  Some  tenants  have 
suffered  hardship  under  the  larger  reha- 
bilitation program. 

The  apartments  to  be  renovated  include  31 
one-bedroom.  31  two-bedroom.  12  three- 
bedroom,  seven  lour-bedroom.  and  two  five- 
bedroom  units. 

Sanders  is  providing  the  working  capital 
.is  ;\n.  investor:  Robinson  and  another  realtor. 
Samuel  L.  McCoy,  own  or  have  options  to  buy 
the  properties,  and  the  Clemente  firm  will 
do  the  renovation. 

Sanders  called  the  program  a  small  but 
significant  first  step. 

McCoy  predicted  It  would  "open  another 
door  In  similarly  sponsored  ventures 
throughout  the  country. " 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Record  American.  Mar.  21. 
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Celtics'   Star   Heads   Plan   for   $1   Million 

Homes  Renewal 

A  group  of  Roxbury  businessmen,  headed 
by  Boston  Celtics'  stir  Thomas  "Satch" 
Sanders,  yesterday  received  a  Federal  Hous- 
ing .■\dminl3tration  commitment  for  $1  mil- 
lion to  rehabilitate  83  units  of  housing  In 
seven  buildings  in  the  Roxbury-Dorchester 
•irea. 

S.iuders  ;s  providing  the  working  capital 
in  the  project.  His  .issociates.  all  Roxbury 
residents,  include;  Samuel  L.  McCoy,  a  real- 
tor; J.ick  E.  Robinson,  a  businessman,  and 
Lester    Clemente.    a    contractor. 

Four  Boston  bmks  Joined  in  aiding  the 
financing  of  the  efforts,  including  the  First 
National.  National  Shawmut.  New  England 
Merchants  and  .St.ite  Street  Bank  and  Trust. 
This  IS  the  ."irst  time  four  banks  have  joint- 
ly cooperated  in  a  housing  project  in  Bos- 
ton. 

The  buildings  tj  be  renovated  are  located 
at  25  Nazing  St..  60  Seaver  St..  11  Brinton  St.. 
102-112  Talbot  ave..  562-568  Warren  St.,  572 
Warren  st  .  48-50  Brunswick  st.  and  1-3  Inter- 
\ale  St. 

Work  will  start  on  .^pril  15  and  plans  call 
for  the  project  to  be  finished  by  Jan.  15, 
1969.  All  present  tenants  will  be  given  pref- 
erence in  the  new  apartments.  The  rehabili- 
tation will  consist  of  new  kitchens,  plumb- 
ing, lighting,  heat,  windows,  floors  and  walls 
where  necessary,  as  well  as  complete  outside 
renovation. 

The  rents  •A'ill  be  $100  a  month  for  a  one 
bedroom  apartment.  $113  for  a  two-bedroom 
apartment,  and  $124  for  three  bedrooms.  Six 


of  the  buildings  will  be  three-story  dwellings 
and  one  will  be  a  four-story  dwelling. 

Peter  N.  Brownsteln,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  It  was  "gratifying  to  work 
with  community  people  "Interested  In  re- 
newing their  own  neighborhood." 

He  met  with  the  Sanders  group  at  the 
J.  P.   Kennedy  Federal  Building  In  Boston. 

Sanders,  famed  Celtics'  cornerman  and  de- 
fensive expert,  and  his  group  (the  Thomas 
Sanders  Associates)  was  formed  "in  response 
to  our  belief  that  local  businessmen  should 
participate  In  the  government's  housing  pro- 
gram for  ghetto  areas.  We  hop*  It  will  be 
an  example  that  can  be  used  In  other  cities. 
When  the  project  is  completed,  the  tenants 
will  be  well  housed  in  clean,  efficient  apart- 
ments with  thoroughly  modern  appliances." 

The  government  participation  is  a  "mort- 
gage insurance  comltment." 

1  From  the  Bay  State  Binner,  W.ir.  21.  1968 1 

Br.siNESSMEN  Get  Million  To  Rehab 
Housing 

Boston.-  A  group  of  Roxbury  Businessmen 
headed  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  Boston  Celtics 
basketball  star,  received  on  Wednesday  a 
Federal  Housing  Administration  commitment 
of  over  Jl  mlUicn  to  carry  out  a  housing  re- 
habllit.itiun  ijroject  in  the  Rnxbury-Dorches- 
ter  area. 

This  is  the  first  assignment  to  an  all-black 
"ouKiness  group  of  federal  funds  on  this  scale 
for  housing  rehabilitation. 

The  FHA  commitment  totals  $1,032,000  In 
gu.tranteed  mortgages  to  rehabilitate  83 
dwelling  units  in  seven  buildings  which  are 
now  in  sub-standard  condition  but  which 
can  be  renovated  and  brought  up  to  FHA  and 
local  building  code  standards. 

Members  of  the  limited  partnership  In  ad- 
dition to  Sanders,  a  Roxbury  resident,  are 
Samtiel  L.  McCoy,  realtor  and  insurance 
broker,  with  offices  at  100  Warren  Street,  Rox- 
bury; Jack  E.  Robinson,  businessman,  of  5 
Burton  Avenue,  Roxbury:  and  Lester  Cle- 
mente, president  of  Clemente  Construction 
Corp..  227  Roxbury  St.,  Roxbury. 

Sanders  is  providing  the  working  capital  as 
an  investor  in  the  enterprise;  Messrs.  McCoy 
and  Robinson  own  or  liave  options  to  buy 
the  properties  to  be  rehabilitated,  and  the 
renovation  work  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Clemente  Construction  Corp. 

The  group  was  formed  in  response  to  the 
need  for  developing  within  the  Roxbury  com- 
munity the  real  estate  and  construction  skills 
essential  to  increasing  and  improving  the 
housing  here. 

"Roxbury  is  my  home  now."  said  Sanders. 
"I  bought  a  house  here  and  I  plan  to  stay. 
This  real  estate  project  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  good  for  my  com- 
munity and  it's  also  a  good  investment." 

Clemente.  whose  fsmlly  has  been  in  the 
construction  business  for  several  decades  in 
the  Caribbean,  ^trnds  to  f-a'n  a  lot  from  the 
project.  "This  is  about  the  biggest  deal  I've 
ever  had.  It  required  a  bond  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars.  I'm  the  first  Afro- 
American  in  the  slate  to  gel  a  bond  of  this 
size.  Now  I  c.in  bid  on  Jobs  involving  up  to  a 
■?1  million  bond." 

With  this  new  contract  Clemente  expects  to 
add  another  fifteen  or  twenty  men  to  his 
crew.  If  we  can  maintain  business  at  this 
high  level,  we  hope  to  keep  the  men  on  and 
improve  somewhat  the  employment  condi- 
tions In  the  area.  "  he  said. 

"Cooperation"  is  the  major  breakthrough 
of  the  project,  according  to  Jack  Robinson. 
"Black  businessmen  have  always  had  the 
handicap  of  not  associating  together.  Each 
wants  to  be  a  prima  donna  and  operate  alone. 
Here  we  have  worked  together  and  in  six 
weeks  have  gained  approval  of  a  221D3  proj- 
ect. This  Is  a  record.  Normally  a  project  takes 

2  years     for     final     approval."     Robinson 
asserted. 

Sam  McCoy  Is  regarded  as  the  elder  states- 
man of  the  group.  He  has  been  in  the  real 
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estate  and  insurance  business  in  Roxbury 
since  1953.  His  lather  opened  the  insurance 
business  in  Boston  in  1907  "This  Is  the  big- 
gest deal  I've  been  a  part  of  and  It  is  an  en- 
couraging breakthrough  We  hope  that  our 
success  will  make  It  easier  for  the  younger 
:ellows  to  get  ahead. 

Assistance  in  the  initial  stages  has  been 
provided  bv  Eastern  Gas  A:  Fuel  Associates. 
Boston,  which  is  participating  in  an  earlier 
rehabilitation  program  now  underway, 
counsel  for  the  group  i-s  provided  by  the 
nrm  and  Tucker. 

The  Sanders  group  expects  to  start  rena- 
billtatlon  work  bv  April  15  and  to  complete 
tiie  \Ast  unit  bv  January  15.  1969.  Work  will 
:>tart  on  vacant  apartments  in  tne  buildings. 
Tenants  of  the  occupied  apartments  have 
been  notified  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  will 
he  gi'-en  preference  ..s  tenants  for  the  re- 
habilitated apartments.  The  apartments  will 
^el  new  kitchens,  new  plumbing.  lighUng. 
heating,  windows,  fioors.  and  walls  as  neces- 
sary  as  well  as  exterior  renovation. 

Construction  loans  lor  the  Sanders  project 
will  be  provided  bv  four  Boston  banks— the 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  the  First  Natlona^ 
Bank  N.E.  Merchants  National  Bank,  and 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  This 
IS  the  first  time  that  these  four  banks  have 
joined  together  to  finance  a  real  estate 
project. 

I  From  the  Bay  State  Banner.  Mar.  21.  1968) 
The  New  Pioneers 

A  group  of  Roxbury  businessmen  have 
taken  the  Initiative  to  associate  together  and 
•-ehabilltate  housing  units  in  the  ghetto. 

For  Thomas  Sanders  it  is  his  first  real 
estate  venture.  For  Lester  Clemente,  the 
contractor,  it  is  the  largest  .single  project  of 
his  career.  For  Jack  Robinson  and  Sam 
McCoy,  real  estate  operators.  It  is  by  far  their 
largest  business  deal. 

With  the  assistance  of  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel  Associates,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Boston's  four  largest  bank.s.  National  Shaw- 
mut State  Street  Bank  A:  Trust,  New  Eng- 
Und  Merchants  and  First  National,  the 
entrepreneurs  were  able  to  obtain  a  $1  mil- 
lion FHA-insured  mortgage  Though  never 
iissociated  in  anv  project  before,  they  were 
ible  to  come  together,  form  a  limited  part- 
nership and  obtain  approval  of  the  mortgage 
and  the  loan  money  in  the  record  time  of 

Much  hard  work  lies  ahead  for  these  men. 
They  are  pioneers,  crucial  to  the  development 
of  a  productive  community  The  Banner 
.salutes  their  efforts. 


EDWARD  D.  RE.  AN  EXCELLENT 
JOHNSON  CHOICE 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961. 
soon  after  his  appointment  by  President 
Kennedy  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  there 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
several  articles  praising  the  selection 
under  remarks,  entitled  "Prof.  Edward  D. 
Re  an  Excellent  Kennedy  Choice."  Those 
of  us  who  have  followed  Dr.  Re's  career 
with  interest  and  admiration  were  de- 
lighted by  President  Johnsons  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Re  to  become  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

News  of  the  appointment  on  January 
12,  1968,  has  prompted  a  stream  of  ar- 


ticles which  have  appeared  in  leading 
publications  from  New  York  to  Rome. 
All  have  congratulated  President  John- 
son for  recognizing  the  eminent  quaUfica- 
tions  of  a  dedicated  member  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  serve  his  country  in  a 
new  and  Important  post. 

Dr.  Re  is  a  widely  known  scholar  and 
writer  in  American  jurisprudence,  and 
has  written  several  authoritative  text- 
books used  in  leading  law  schools  of  the 
country.  He  has  published  many  ar- 
ticles on  law,  diplomacy  and  legal  educa- 
tion. Only  recently,  he  addressed  the 
American  Council  on  Education  on  the 
subject  of  "Public  Service  and  Higher 
Education." 

Members  of  Congress  are  especially 
aware  of  his  outstanding  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. During  the  7  years  he  served  as 
Chairman,  the  Commission  commenced 
and  completed  the  largest  claims  pro- 
gram of  its  hisloiT— the  general  war 
claims  program— which  resulted  in 
awards  of  $340,000,000.  During  his  chair- 
manship the  Commission  also  adjudi- 
cated thousands  of  nationalization 
claims  involving  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Red  China.  Cuba,  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
administered  special  programs  involving 
Canada  and  the  Philippines. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  recognized  the  competence  and 
administrative  abilities  of  Dr.  Re  by  re- 
appointing him  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  3-year  terms  in  1963  and 
1966  respectively.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Dr.  Re  will  be  responsible  for 
the  educational  and  cultural  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
State,  including  the  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ships and  U.S.  Government  activities  re- 
lating to  UNESCO. 

President  Johnsons  selection  of  Dr.  Re 
to  head  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Stat€  is  also  "an  excellent  choice."  A 
summa  cum  laude  graduate  of  St.  John's 
Law  School  in  New  York,  he  had  been  a 
professor  at  the  law  school  for  14  years 
before  coming  to  Washington  in   1961. 
Awarded  a  doctoral  degree  in  juridical 
science   from   New   York   University   in 
1950  he  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  since  1958.  The  board 
has    jurisdiction    over    the    16    colleges 
which  comprise  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Having  served  in  the  Air 
Force  from   1943-47.  he  is  currently  a 
colonel  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
Department  of  the  USAF  Reserve.  Re- 
cently he  completed  two  terms  as  chair- 
man of  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

In  a  major  news  story,  II  Tempo,  a 
leading  newspaper  in  Italy,  observed  that 
the  appointment  "conferred  prestige  on 
the  entire  community  of  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage."  Italian-American 
newspapers  and  other  pubhcations  in  this 
country  have  hailed  Dr.  Re's  appoint- 
ment as  another  example  of  the  equal 
opportunities  afforded  all  who  live  in  our 
American  democracy. 

Perhaps  the  article  that  best  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  appointment  is  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Tablet,  the 
Catholic  weekly  in  the  Diocese  of  Brook- 


lyn where  Dr.  Re  resides.  The  articles, 
under  the  byline  E.  H.  Wall,  and  entitled 
"From  the  Bottom  to  the  Top."  follows: 
From  THElfeoTroM  to  the  Top 
(By  EH  Wall) 
The    nomination     by    President    Lyndon 
Johnson  of  Dr   Edward  D.  Re  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Is  a  splendid  example  of  truly 
discerning  executive  statesmanship 

We  are  grateful  to  the  President  for  secur- 
ing for  the  nation  the  services  in  this  de- 
manding post  of  ro  eminently  well-qualified 
a  scholar,  teacher,  jurist,  and  civil  servant  as 
Dr  Re  Rarely.  Indeed,  have  the  demands  of 
tt  position  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  been  so  well  matched 

We  are  also  grateful  to  President  Johnson 
for  the  honor  that  he  does  Brooklyn  by  this 
appointment  Dr  Re  has  long  been  one  of  the 
trulv  outstanding  laymen  of  this  Diocese  He 
is  one  of  us,  and  when  he  Is  thus  honored  by 
the  President,  we  too  feel  a  natural  pride 
because  he  Is  one  of  us. 

This  is  the  second  lime  that  Dr.  Re  has 
been  honored  bv  a  President  of  the  United 
States  with  an  appointment  to  a  position 
of  national  importance  The  late  President 
Kennedv  thought  so  highly  of  Dr  Re's  abil- 
ities that  he  called  him  from  his  post  as 
professor  of  law  at  St  John's  University  and 
asked  him  to  come  to  Washington  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  From  this  position  with 
Its  demand  of  extraordinary  Juridical  knowl- 
edge President  Johnson  has  now  called  Dr 
Re  to  a  post  in  which  his  broad,  rich  cultural 
and  educational  background  can  be  placed 
in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

Surely,  then,  this  is  an  occasion  for  glad- 
ness, siirelv  too.  however.  It  i.s  also  an  oc- 
casion for  serious  contemplation  of  what  we 
might  call  'The  Promise  of  America  " 

Dr  Re  you  pee.  was  not  born  to  wealth 
and  high  position.  He  came  to  these  shores 
from  Italy  In  1928  as  a  young,  immigrant 
boy  By  dint  of  hard  work,  intensive  study, 
and  unflagging  courage  he  rose  to  become 
one  of  the  most  noted  Jurists  of  our  day. 
an  internationally  renowned  scholar,  and  a 
civic  leader  and  public  official  whose  record 
has  been  consistent Iv  acclaimed  and  honored. 
America  offers  a  promise  to  every  man.  but 
it  lies  behind  a  locked  door  To  open  that 
door  each  man  must  find  within  himself 
the  metal  to  forge  the  key  to  success.  It  is  an 
alloy  of  rare  human  qualities;  hard  work, 
studv.  courage,  integrity,  a  willingness  to  give 
of  oneself  without  asking  "What's  in  it  for 

me?" 

Dr  Re  has  shown  these  qualities  in  lus- 
trous brilliance.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  his  tenacious  refusal  to 
compromise  with  principle  has  testified  to 
his  total  integritv.  His  willingness  to  give  of 
himself— whether  It  was  to  the  service  of  the 
Air  Force,  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  ol 
the  State  Attorney  General's  Office— has  been 
amplv  demonstrated 

Surelv.  this  man  Is  a  model  for  all  our 
young  people:  An  immigrant  boy  who  rose 
to  become  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
because  he  carried  the  key  to  America's 
Promise  within  him. 


BANKERS  BONUS  BILL  WOULD  COST 
TAXPAYERS  MILLIONS  OF  DOL- 
LARS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 

morning    the   chairman   of    the   House 
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Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman), 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Welfare  on  S.  3098.  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1968.  Basically,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  provide  loans  to 
students  to  complete  their  higher  educa- 
tion and,  as  such,  the  bill  is  an  extremely 
worthwhile  proposition. 

However,  there  is  one  "trick"  section 
of  the  bill  that  would  pay  a  huge  bonus 
to  commercial  banks  because  they  have 
made  profitbearing  loans  to  students. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  pay  fi- 
nancial institutions  up  to  $35  for  each 
loan  that  they  make  and  include  a  re- 
troactive feature  on  the  payments  to 
June  of  1967.  Several  weeks  ago.  Chair- 
man Patman  testified  on  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Senate  legislation  and  point- 
ed out  that  at  that  time,  these  bankers' 
bonuses  amounted  to  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion. In  today's  testimony.  Chairman 
Patman  pointed  out  that  the  payments 
have  now  increased  to  nearly  $15  million 
and  continue  to  grow. 

One  of  the  most  recurring  themes  dur- 
ing the '89th  Congress,  has  been  that  of 
cutting  Government  spending.  Hundreds 
of  speeches  have  been  given  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  on  that  subject.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  Government  spending  is  be- 
ing lambasted,  there  is  legislation  before 
this  Congress  that  would  provide  a  multi- 
million-dollar bankers'  bonus.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  sit  by  and  criticize  Gov- 
ernment spending  if  at  the  same  time  we 
allow  this  bankers'  bonus  bill  to  be 
enacted. 

The  student  guarantee  loan  program 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  well 
on  Its  way  to  reaching  the  goals  that 
were  set  for  it.  As  Chairman  Patman 
pointed  out  this  morning,  more  loans 
have  been  made  during  the  first  half  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  were  made 
during  the  entire  last  fiscal  year.  And, 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  three-quarters  of  a 
million  loans  will  be  made.  All  of  these 
impressive  figures  have  been  achieved 
without  the  aid  of  bankers'  bonus  pro- 
vision. 

Chairman  P.atm.an  is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  bankers'  bonus  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion is  brought  to  the  floor,  the  bankers' 
bonus  provision  will  not  be  included  in 
an  otherwise  extremely  worthwhile 
measure. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  Chairman  Patm.xn's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  so 
that   all   Members   can    fully    acquaint 
themselves  with  the  bankers'  bonus  plan  : 
Statement  of  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion OF  THE  COM.MITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC Weuabe  on  S.  3098,  U.S.  Senate.  April 
2.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  appearing  before  you  to  discuss 
S.  3098,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968. 

Since  your  Subcommittee  is  made  up  of 
experts  on  educational  legislation  and  has 
a  far  vaster  knowledge  of  what  Is  needed  In 
educational  fields  than  I  do.  I  would  like  to 
limit  my  testimony  this  morning  solely  to 
the  question  of  the  placement  fee  payments 


of  the  guarantee  student  loan  program  con- 
tained in  S.  3098 

Last  August  when  the  House  had  the 
Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
under  consideration,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  to  quickly  enact  the  conversion 
fee  section  into  law.  It  was  suggested  by  wit- 
nesses that  unless  the  conversion  fee  section 
was  immediately  put  into  effect  and  even 
made  retroactive  to  July  1,  the  whole  student 
loan  program  would  fold  and  thousands  of 
college  students  would  not  be  able  to  return 
to  school  This  was  only  a  baseless  emotional 
appeal  and  the  dire  consequences  predicted 
by  those  who  were  crying  "wolf"  never  hap- 
pened. Not  only  did  the  student  guarantee 
loan  program  not  fold  but  rather  it  prosjjered 
and  now  shows  every  sign  of  reaching  the 
heights  originally  predicted  for  the  venture. 

Durint;  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
tliere  were  328.943  loans  made  under  the  pro- 
LH-am.  As  of  February  29,  1968,  the  current 
tiscal  year,  there  were  404.469  loans  made. 
Thus,  in  only  a  little  more  than  one-half 
year,  the  program  has  passed  its  entire  out- 
put during  the  previous  year  and  there  are 
indications  that  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
beginning  June  30.  1968.  750,000  loans  will 
be  made.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be  seen  by  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  program 
IS  not  on  Its  last  legs  but  rather  is  doing  a 
brisk  business.  The  gains,  of  course,  have 
been  made  without  the  necessity  of  paying 
bonuses  in  the  form  of  conversion  fees  to 
hiuuiclal  institutions. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
gr.oni  in  its  lormatlve  stage  was  that  it  was 
beint;  judged  .solely  on  the  basis  of  how  many 
loans  were  made  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  loans  that  had  been  predicted  would  be 
made.  It  was  said  that  the  program  was  in 
trouble  solely  because  it  had  not  reached 
the  number  of  projected  loans.  Even  so,  by 
June  of  1967.  the  program  was  operating  at 
.slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  its  projected 
level. 

But  projections,  unfortunately,  are  not 
totally  reliable,  particularly  when  a  new  pro- 
gram is  born.  If  newspaper  stories  had  re- 
ported that  by  the  end  of  June  1967.  more 
than  357,000  loans  had  been  made  to  college 
students  under  the  student  guarantee  loan 
program,  this  fact  would  have  been  widely 
hailed.  It  would  have  been  pointed  out  that 
more  than  one-third  of  a  million  students 
were  being  helped  and  that  the  program  was 
doing  a  wonderful  job.  But  instead,  the  pro- 
gTiun  had  a  projected  figure  of  more  than 
one-half  a  million  loans  hanging  over  Its 
head  .and  the  only  way  It  could  be  credited 
with  doing  an  outstanding  job  was  to  exceed 
the  projected  figure. 

I  feel  that  the  student  loan  program  has 
performed  an  excellent  service  from  the 
very  beginning  and  its  record  of  achieve- 
ment is  constantly  increasing.  Perhaps  the 
projection  was  unrealistic  or  not  enough 
information  was  plugged  into  the  decisions 
that  lead  to  the  projection  or,  perhaps,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  there  were  too  many, 
variables. 

New  programs  must  experience  growing 
periods.  There  has  to  be  adequate  time  for 
the  word  about  the  program  to  reach  all 
corners  of  our  country  and  for  students  and 
their  parents  not  only  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  program,  but  to  have  faith  in  it. 
I  feel  that  the  experience  during  this  fiscal 
year  shows  that  the  program  is  now  ready 
to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 

From  the  beginning.  I  have  felt  strongly 
that  the  placement  fee.  whether  it  be  $35  or 
S25  or  vihatever  the  figure,  should  not  be 
allowed.  I  feel  even  more  strongly  at  this 
time  that  the  conversion  fee  feature  of  the 
legislation  should  not  be  adopted. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  money 
It  would  cost  the  government  If  the  con- 
version fee  were  adopted.  If.  as  predicted, 
there  are  750.000  loans  made  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  a  $35  conversion  fee  is  enacted. 


it  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  paying  the 
conversion  lee  on  that  amount  of  loans  would 
be  more  than  S26  million  And.  If  the  govern- 
ment were  also  required  to  pay  6  percent 
Interest  on  each  of  these  loans.  It  would 
mean  an  additional  $56  million  outlay.  But 
since  the  6  percent  interest  would  be  paid 
whether  or  not  the  conversion  fee  Is  adopted, 
let  us  drop  that  figure  and  consider  only  the 
conversion  fee  payments  amounting  to  $26 
million.  If.  for  example,  we  take  an  average 
one-year  college  loan  as  being  SI. 000.  we 
could  send  26.000  deserving  students  to  col- 
lege for  one  year.  Instead  of  handing  the 
money  to  the  banks. 

If  the  government  set  up  Its  own  loan 
revolving  fund,  it  would  save  the  6  percent  a 
year,  plus  the  conversion  fee  payment  or  a 
total  of  S82  million.  Of  course,  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  lending  funds  would  have  to 
be  deducted  from  that  amount  but  there 
would  still  be  a  multi-million  dollar  savings. 

If  instead  of  operating  the  student  loan 
program  as  a  basis  for  further  subsidizing  the 
banks,  the  government  set  up  its  own  loan 
fund,  the  savings  obtained  by  not  paying 
the  bank  subsidies  each  year  would  equal 
the  initial  loan  fund  investment  In  ten  years. 
Eventually,  the  repayments  into  the  fund 
would  make  the  program  virtually  self- 
sustaining   on   a   monetary   basis. 

Of  course,  it  would  require  additional 
funding  to  get  the  program  in  operation.  To 
accomplish  this,  one  alternative  might  be  a 
new  type  of  government  bond  to  be  issued 
and  sold  directly  to  the  public  as  savings 
bonds  are  now  sold.  The  sale  of  these  bonds 
would  be  a  one  or  two  time  affair  at  the 
most,  since  once  the  program  i^ad  adequate 
initial  funds,  it  could  operate  on  a  revolving 
b.isis.  These  bonds  would  carry  a  yield  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  existing  savings  bonds,  but 
would  have  longer  maturities  so  that  they 
would  not  compete  with  savings  bonds.  In 
addition,  the  bonds  which  we.  perhaps, 
could  call  U.S.  Educational  Bonds,  would  be 
sold  only  to  individuals  who  hold  a  specified 
number  of  savings  bonds.  Thus,  the  educo- 
tlonal  bond  not  only  would  not  compete 
with  our  regular  savings  bond  program,  but. 
in  etfect.  would  stimulate  the  sales  of  the 
savings  bond.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  student  lending  program  would  not  re- 
quire an  appropriation  and  as  the  program 
progresses.  I  believe  that  the  6  percent  in- 
terest rate  could  be  reduced  because  of  the 
revolving  fund  nature  of  the  setup.  And.  be- 
cause defaults  on  student  loans  are  so  small, 
less  than  1  percent  I  believe,  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  money  being  lost  in  the  pro- 
gram. Based  on  this.  I  feel  that  a  direct  gov- 
ernment lending  program  would  be  far  more 
In  the  public  interest  than  the  bank  sub- 
sidy program  being  recommended  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  this 
program  to  me  has  been  the  role  played  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baxr.  He  has 
joined  the  American  Bankers  Association  In 
the  fight  to  gain  the  $35  placement  fee.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  is.  Indeed, 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  outstanding 
individual  as  Mr.  Barr  helping,  whether  In- 
tended or  not,  in  its  lobbying  campaign.  But, 
I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Barr  is  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  our  country,  to  millions  of  col- 
lege students,  and  to  thousands  of  banks 
across  the  country. 

During  Mr.  Barr's  appearance  before  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
in  mid-February,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Con- 
gressman Hathaway  that  he  had  been  told 
by  a  number  of  banks  in  his  district  that 
they  did  not  want  the  extra  money  but  felt 
that  the  guaranteed  loans  should  be  made  as 
part  of  the  bank's  public  service  program.  I 
have  experienced  a  similar  situation  In  that 
a  number  of  bankers  have  written  to  me 
expressing  opposition  to  the  placement  fee 
payments.  These  bankers  have  pointed  out 
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that  they  would  rather  see  a  cutback  In  the 
amount  "of  paper  work  connected  with  the 
loans  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  fees 
paid  to  the  banks.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  in  this  regard  has 
touched  on  the  belief  that  the  college  loans 
should  be  made  un  a  public  service  basis. 

Why  then  is  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urv  Barr  hghting  so  hard  for  the  extra  pay- 
ments, if.  in  general,  banks  do  not  want  the 
monev?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  conUiined  in 
[he  February  23rd  issue  <.f  the  American 
Banker  In  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
the  placement  fee's  adoption,  the  paper,  m 
part,  reports: 

"It  also  made  some  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation sutf  members  nervous  because 
some  banks  were  enticed  into  the  program 
with  the  expectation  that  the  loan  lee 
would  Ix:  approved  by  Congress  .  .  ." 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  who  the 
American  Bankers  Association  staff  members 
might  be.  I  am  .-ure  the  article  refers  to  the 
bank  iobbv's  hired  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  Dr. 
CharLs  Walker,  who  last  summer,  told 
bankers  to  start  making  the  college  loans 
because  the  $35  placement  fee  would  be 
retroactive  to  July  1.  1967. 

Of  course  Dr.  Walker  had  no  basis  for  such 
a  statement  and  he  later  admitted  that  he 
had  indeed,  crawled  out  on  a  limb  in  mak- 
ing 'the  statement.  It  would  appear  now  that 
Mr  Barr  is  leading  the  effort  to  get  Dr. 
Walker  off  the  limb  before  It  is  sawed  out 
from  under  him.  Certainly  such  a  motive 
■  houid  not  be  the  driving  force  behind  any 
tvpe  of  legislation,  particularly  if  it  affects 
the  future  01  thousands  ur  even  millions  of 
college  students. 

But  there  is.  perhaps,  a  hidden  reason  why 
Dr  Walker  and  Mr.  Barr  are  fighting  so  hard 
lor  the  placement  and  conversion  fee  section 
of  this  legislation.  Section  426  of  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  payment  of  the  $35 
fee  shall  be  retroactive  to  June  1.  1967.  At 
iirst  blush,  this  language  seems  fairly  in- 
nocuous but  upon  closer  study,  it  develops 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  is  a  hidden 
bankers'  bonus  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers, 
m  addition  to  other  charges,  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion in  placement  fees. 

A  check  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  reveals  that  from 
June  1.  1967  through  the  end  of  February 
1968  there  were  427.848  loans  made  that 
would  be  eligible  for  the  $35  placement  fee 
if  this  legislation  were  passed.  That  means 
that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  $14,974,680  to  hand  over  to  the 
banks.  And.  additional  money  will  have  to  be 
obtained  to  pay  the  banks  for  the  loans  they 
have  made  from  the  end  of  February  1968 
until  the  bill  is  enacted. 

In  light  of  this  hidden  bonus  I  think  it  is 
clear  why  the  American  Bankers  Association 
is  pushing  so  hard  for  the  legislation. 

I  sincerely  wonder,  in  view  of  the  needs 
of  our  boys  in  Vietnam,  if  we  can  Justify 
turning  nearly  $15  million  over  to  the  banks. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  is  one 
of  the  local  leaders  seeking  cuts  In  govern- 
ment spending  but  while  the  American 
Bankers  Association  wants  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernment spending  reduced,  they  want  to 
make  certain  that  nothing  is  done  to  touch 
the  bank  subsidies  and  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  new  subsidies  are  uncov- 
ered for  the  banks. 

The  action  bv  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  Dr  Walker,  in  advising  member 
banks  to  make  college  loans  because  the  fee 
would  be  retroactive,  is  not  only  a  bold  at- 
tempt by  the  bankers  to  run  Congress,  but 
at  the  same  time  completely  negates  an  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  early  effectiveness  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program.  Because  Dr.  Walker 
has  preempted  the  rights  of  Congress,  we  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  6  percent  rate 
is  enough  to  attract  money  Into  the  program 
or  whether  banks  are  making  the  loans  solely 


because  Dr.  Walker  has  jiromiscd  them  that 
he  would  lobbv  the  >35  placement  fee 
through  Cuncress.  Thus.  Dr.  Walker's  bold 
statement  has  completely  ruined  un  attempt 
to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  this  procram 
and  is  a  shockinj;  display  of  how  tile  banker's 
lobby  will  place  their  own  lortunes  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

A  sreat  deal  iias  been  ;  aid  regarding  the 
cost  to  the  banks  in  making  these  student 
loans.  Secretary  Barr  ..ml  Dr.  Walker  have 
presented  ligures  that  purport  to  show  the 
cost  to  the  banks.  Both  Dr.  Walker  and  Sec- 
retary Barr.  in  obtaining  their  figures,  com- 
pletely lunored  the  fact  that  banks  obtain 
roughly  one-half  of  their  funds  at  no  cost,  as 
in  the  form  of  demand  deposits.  Nor  does  Dr. 
Walker  or  Secretary  Barr  mention  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  banks  receive  every  year 
interest  free  in  the  form  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  deposits.  Nor  do  they 
mention  any  of  the  other  subsidies  that 
banks  receive. 

Recently,    the    General    Accounting   Offlce 
completed  a  study  concerning  the  bank  profit 
margin  on  the  student  loans.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  has  no  ax  to  grind 
nor   any   members   to   pacify,   reported   that 
r -it her  "than  losing  money  on  the  loans,  as 
contended  by  Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Barr.  banks 
were  making  a  tidy  profit  on  these  loans.  Of 
course,  the  .'VBA  contends  that  the  GAO  fig- 
ures are  naive  and  unrealistic,  but  after  see- 
ing Dr  Walker's  performance  in  the  student 
loan  matter,  perhaps  it  is  he  that  Is  unrealis- 
tic  I  think  this  Subcommittee  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  from  the  GAO  auditors 
who  examined  the  American  Bankerc  A.sso- 
ciatlon's  figures.  Dr.  Walker  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  ABA's  figures  were  obtained 
through  a  carefully  conducted  study  of  mem- 
ber banks.  However,  when  the  GAO  auditors 
interviewed  ABA  officials,  they  found  out  that 
the  figures  for  the  study  were  obtained  in  a 
slipshod  manner  consisting  mainly  of  quick 
phone  calls  to  a  few  banks.  The  GAO  Investi- 
gators said  they  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
obtaining  any  worthwhile  information  from 

the  ABA.  .     ^,„,     . 

I  was  highly  interested  in  the  rebuttal  of 
mv  statement' that  Dr.  Walker  has  filed  with 
your  committee.  I  think  it  is  extremely  inter- 
ening  to  note  that  out  of  a  10-page  state- 
ment  Dr.  Walker  attempts  to  rebut  only  one 
small  point  and  tries  to  accomplish  that  re- 
buttal  through    the    typical   ABA   tactic   of 
sleight  of  hand  semantics   Not  once  does  Dr. 
Walker  deny  that  the  banks  will  receive  a 
huge  windfall  from  passage  of  this  legisla- 
t'on  Nor  does  he  deny  that  he  is  on  the  hook 
with  his  members  for  advising  them  to  make 
the  loans  because  a  retroactive  feature  would 
be   contained    in    the    legislation.   Not    only 
does  Dr.  Walker  fail  to  support  his  position 
with   his  rebuttal,  but  he  also  shows   that 
while  he  is  employed  by  the  banking  indus- 
try   his  knowledge  of  banking  is  faulty.  He 
contends,  for  Instance,  that  banks  can  make 
more  monev  on  business  loans  than  they  can 
on  installment  loans.  In  short.  Dr.  Walker 
is  saying  that  a  bank  can  make  more  money 
by    making    a    business    loan    at   6    percent 
simple  interest  than  it  can  at  making  an  in- 
st.allment  loan  at  12  percent.  And,  of  course, 
a   business   loan   is   normally   a   term   affair 
with  no  principal  payments  made  until  the 
end  of  the  loan.  On  an  Installment  loan,  the 
principal    is    being    partially    repaid    each 
month  so  that  the  bank's  exposure  Is  not 
as  great  as  It  would  be  on  term  loan. 

Also.  I  cannot  understand  if  banks  are 
making  loans  that  are  classified  as  costing 
the  banks  more,  why  the  profit  picture  of  the 
banks  does  not  reflect  these  losses.  In 
1966  bank  earnings  topped  the  three  billion 
dollar  mark  for  the  first  time  In  history  and 
indications  are  that  in  1967.  bank  profits  in- 
creased by  8  percent  over  the  previous  year 
Perhaps  Dr.  Walker  or  Mr.  Barr  would  be 
willing  to  explain  to  vour  Subcommittee  why 
bank  profits  have  soared  If  they  are  making 
so  many  loss  loans 


.Mr  Barrs  lack  of  candor  is  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  .-ome  Treasury  of- 
Iiciuls. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  attempted  to  obtain 
some  miormation  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
iiuMii  toncernlng  interest  rates  on  various 
types  ul  debt  and  savings  instruments.  It 
was  Information  the  Treasury  was  reluctant 
to  supply.  Aftrr  much  delay,  the  Committee 
was  iin.illy  given  what  appeared  to  be  the 
requested  information.  By  mistake,  liowever, 
the  persons  .«-utamittinc  the  miormation  had 
t'verpnnted  an  imcr-otlice  memo  onto  the 
Committee's  copy  that  cii'arlv  v. as  not  meant 
lor  our  eyes    Tlie  mtPr-ollicc  memo  read: 

■Aturlied  i.s  a  review  of  developments  in 
the  I  trtuicates  of  deposit  market  wliich  may 
temporarily  .iii.swtr  the  que.-^tion  raised  by 
the  P.itman  Committee  as  to  the  infiuence 
ot  certificates  of  deposit  on  our  Treasury 
hill  rales  As  you  note,  we  have  purposefully 
not  answered  the  question  except  in  a  very 
indirect  way." 

It  would  appear  the  Treasury  is  continuing 
it3  indirect  answering  methods  In  its  testi- 
mony  before  this  Subcommittee. 

I  .im  certain  you  will  recall  last  summer 
that  Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Barr  testified  in 
the  House  that  the  banks  were  losing  money 
on  student  loans  and  a  rather  loose  .set  of 
fiigures  that  purportedly  justified  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  position  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  I  suggested 
'hat  the.-e  figures  were  perhaps  not  on  the 
up-aiid-up  but  ratiier  were  obtained  to  prove 
.1  specific  point  rather  than  to  ;ay  the  full 
trutli  ijefore  your  Committee.  According  to 
my  calculations  at  the  time,  the  banks  were 
not  losine  money  as  claimed  by  the  American 
Bankers  As.soclation  but  rathe.--  were  making 
money  on  these  loans.  I  am.  indeed,  gratified 
that  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  study 
stroncly  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  figures  and  makes 
it  clear  that  the  banks  are  making  a  tidy 
jirofit  on  these  loans. 

In  closine,  let  me  point  out  that  Commis- 
sioner on  Education,  Harold  Howe,  has  sug- 
gested that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
usinc  pension  funds  as  a  student  loan  pool. 
I  personally  favor  such  an  idea  and  feel 
that  if  those  funds  were  offered  an  earning 
itsset  of  5  percent  a  year,  they  would  jump 
;it  the  opportunity  to  provide  money  for  the 
■oans.  Or  ;is  an  alternative,  as  I  suggested 
[■ariier.  consideration  should  be  given  to  an 
educational  bond  that  could  be  •■'old  to  the 
general  public  with  an  attractive  interest 
rite.  These  bonds  could  carry  a  longer  matu- 
rity so  that  they  would  not  compete  with 
savings  bonds.  Not  only  would  this  make 
millions.  If  not  billions,  of  dollars  available 
for  student  loans,  but  would  greatly  aid  this 
,-ountry's  banking  Industry  so  that  It  would 
not  have  to  continue  making  loss  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
vour  Committee  has  worked  Its  final  will  on 
this  leelslation  that  it  will  drop  the  place- 
ment fee  section  and  give  the  student  loan 
procram  an  opportunity  to  function  In  an 
atmosphere  free  of  panic  button  pushers.  In 
short,  the  program  Is  just  beginning  to  reach 
its  potential.  Let  us  not  take  any  hasty  ac- 
tion while  this  procram  Is  In  a  period  of  for- 
•.vard  movement.  We  need  a  much  stronger 
exrierience  factor  before  making  any  drastic 
alterations. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
if  the  placement  fee  ot  $35  is  adopted,  and 
a  year  or  six  months  from  now  the  American 
Bankers  .Association  decides  that  It  is  not 
enough  money  for  its  banks.  It  will  be  a 
simple  task  for  that  Association  to  Instruct 
Its  members  not  to  make  additional  loans 
until  the  fee  Is  raised.  Then  we  can  look  for 
Dr  Walker  to  put  on  his  mask  and  strap  on 
his  gun  and  hold  up  Congress  aeain  In  the 
name  of  higher  education.  Can  we  afford  to 
treat  our  students  In  this  manner? 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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ALTON  AREA  FINANCES  OWN 
BEAUTIPICATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
truly  remarkable  community  improve- 
ment organization  known  as  Pride,  Inc.. 
has  been  developed  in  the  Alton  Lake 
area  of  Madison  County,  111.  Led  by 
Alton  physician  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Moore, 
and  armed  with  an  eight-point  beautifi- 
'cation  program.  Pride  is  seeking  to  stimu- 
late beautiflcation  efforts  In  16  com- 
munities, and  is  focusing  in  particular 
on  reviving  the  memorial  area  dedicated 
to  the  free  press  martyr,  Elijah  Parrish 
Lovejoy,  who  died  a  brutal  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob  because  he  would  not  be 
intimidated  from  his  courageous  anti- 
slavery  stand. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  recently 
with  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  1 -year-old  organiza- 
tion. Because  I  was  so  impressed  by  their 
dedication  and  sincerity.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  brief 
outline  about  Pride : 
Pride,  Incorporated,  of  Alton.  Ill  —People 

Working  for  Themselves  To  Help  Their 

Communities  in  Bealtification 

Community  improvement  through  the  In- 
volvement of  Its  citizens,  busines-ses.  indus- 
tries, clubs,  organizations  and  the  communi- 
ties to  work  together  in  making  the  Alton 
Lake  Area  In  Illinois  a  nicer  place  In  which 
to  live  and  work  Is  the  positive  approach  of 
Pride.  Incorporated.  Pride,  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  beautiflcation.  came 
about  after  several  imaginative  people  real- 
ized that  our  problem  of  helter-skelter  devel- 
opment and  untidy  habits  have  been  the 
product  of  many  years  of  neglect.  Pride 
raises  Its  own  funds  and  does  not  use  tax 
money. 

With  this  Idea  In  mind,  the  thinking  and 
actions  have  now  turned  toward  the  positive 
approach  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Pride 
area.  This  area  Includes  the  communities  of 
Grafton.  Elsah.  Godfrey.  Alton.  Brighton. 
Fosterburg,  East  Alton.  Cottage  Hills.  Beth- 
alto.  Moro.  Wood  River.  Roxana.  Rosewood 
Heights.  South  Roxana.  Hartford  and 
EdwardsvlUe. 

Although  Pride  has  been  In  operation  a 
'.ittle  over  a  year.  Its  main  eight-point  pro- 
gram of  beautiflcation  stimulation  in  this 
area  has  received  outstanding  acceptance  and 
the  Impact  continues  to  grow  each  day. 

The  eight-point  program  approach  to  aid 
in  the  beautiflcation  of  this  area  includes: 

Home  Owners  and  Rcnter<:^the  mobiliza- 
tion of  every  block  in  the  sixteen  Pride  com- 
munities Into  a  block  captain  system  which 
stresses  the  message  of  keeping  homes  and 
yards  in  neat,  attractive  condition.  This  in- 
cludes the  giving  of  Home  Beautiflcation 
Awards  to  those  who  have  done  good  Jobs  on 
their  property. 

Commerce  and  Industry — to  encourage  the 
businesses  and  Industries  of  the  Pride  area 
to  develop  beautiflcation  plans  around  their 
property  to  help  Improve  their  environment. 

Education — to  motivate  and  encourage  the 
school  children  into  becoming  more  alert 
against  the  reckless  Uttering  of  the  school 
yards  and  public  thoroughfares  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  special  beautiflcation  programs^ 
geared  to  them. 

Great  River  Road — to  preserve  and  protect 


the  natural  beautv  of  this  13-mlle  stretch  o* 
road  from  the  city  limits  of  Alton  to  Grafton 
and  also  to  encourage  beautiflcation  by  vari- 
ous industries,  businesses  and  Institutions 
along  the  way. 

Highway  Beautiflcation — to  stimulate  the 
State  of  Illinois  Highway  Department  to 
beautify  existing  highways  and  to  mobilize 
private  resources  to  aid  in  the  beautiflcation 
of  highways  between  our  communities. 

Lovejoy  Area. — Citizens  and  newspapermen 
are  reviving  the  memory  of  Elijah  Parrish 
Lovejoy.  America's  martyr  to  freedom  of  the 
press,  with  a  campaign  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  here  in 
Alton  at  his  grave. 

Lovejoy's  murder  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  In 
.Alton  November  7.  1837,  was  protested  be- 
cause of  his  courageous  stand  against  slavery 
in  his  newspaper,  the  Alton  Observer.  His 
fourth  printing  press  was  smashed  to  pieces 
and  thrown  in  the  nearby  Mississippi  River 
by  the  mob.  The  body  of  the  free  press 
martyr  was  carried  out  of  the  warehouse 
where  Lovejoy  was  mobbed  and  shot,  and 
burled  by  his  friends  under  a  roadway  in  a 
secret  spot. 

In  1864.  Lovejoy  was  relnterred  in  Alton 
City  Cemet«ry  with  a  simple  scroll  marking 
the  site.  In  1897.  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
people  ol  Alton  erected  a  90-foot  tall  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  The  Lovejoy  Memorial 
.Association  of  Alton  kept  the  memory  alive 
with  scholarships  and  annual  pilgrimages  to 
the  graveelte.  Classes  of  school  children 
visited  the  grave. 

But  grndually  the  community  and  state  let 
the  Lovejoy  site  fade  from  prominence.  Weeds 
began  to  grow  around  the  monument  en- 
tr.Tnce  and  the  fence  sagged.  Monument 
Street,  the  main  tourist  entrance  leading  up- 
ward to  the  monument  on  a  hilltop,  grew 
wild   with  trees,   hiding   the  site. 

Supported  by  Pride.  Incorporated,  the  Al- 
ton area's  new  beautiflcation  action  orgEUilza- 
tlon.  the  city,  citizens  and  newspapermen  Eu-e 
reviving  the  spirit  of  Lovejov  with  the  pro- 
motion of  a  facelifting  in  the  monument 
neighborhood  and  cemetery.  Short-term  proj- 
ects Include  refurbishing  and  lighting.  The 
long-range  goal  of  the  citizen-newspaper- 
men's project  is  an  International  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Service  Organi:iations — To  encourage  and 
enlist  the  support  of  the  various  service  orga- 
nizations in  our  communities  in  developing 
beautiflcation  plans  for  public  grounds  In  our 
respective  communities  in  order  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  their  communities. 

Alton  Lake — to  encourage,  through  an  edu- 
cational program,  the  discouraging  of  the 
Utter  of  the  water  by  the  users  of  the  lake. 
The  .Alton  Lake,  a  26-mlle  long  body  of  water, 
was  created  by  the  building  of  Lock  and  Dam 
.=•26  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton. 
This  lake,  which  Is  also  the  Mississippi  River, 
is  one  of  the  most  heavily  used  bodies  of 
water  in  use  today.  The  program  is  developed 
to  work  with  the  thousands  of  boat  owners 
and  miiny  marinas  in  attacking  the  problem 
of  littering  of  public  waterways. 

These  are  the  main  programs  of  Pride  but 
fhere  are  many  more  now  In  operation  that 
,xre  doing  .i  great  deal  in  stimulating  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  into  an  allout  positive  ap- 
proach to  beautiflcation  and  the  Improvement 
of  our  environment. 


U.S.  MILITARY  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN 
GERMANY  CONTINUE  FANTASTIC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  th&  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month  for  the  past  several  months  I 
have  addressed  the  House  concerning  the 
operation  of  U.S.  military  credit  unions 
in  the  Republic  of  West  Germany. 

These  credit  unions,  which  were  set 
up  to  provide  U.S.  military  personnel 
with  a  low  cost,  highly  reliable  source 
of  credit,  have  been  met  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  our  troops  in  Gennany  and 
as  each  of  the  six  credit  unions  scattered 
throughout  Europe  opens  its  doors,  it 
achieves  almost  instantaneous  success. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  pride  in  the  out- 
standing job  that  is  being  done  by  these 
credit  unions,  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  both  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair. 

It  was  much  through  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee that  these  credit  unions  were 
established.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are:  Joseph  G.  Minish.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  Jersey;  Richard  T.  Han- 
NA,  Democrat,  of  California:  Tom  S.  Get- 
TYS.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina; 
Frank  Annunzio,  Democrat,  of  Illinois: 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia: Nick  Galifianakis,  Etemocrat.  of 
North  Carolina;  William  B.  Widnall. 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey:  W.  E.  (Bill) 
Brock,  Republican,  of  Tennessee:  J. 
William  Stanton,  Republican,  of  Ohio; 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Republican,  of  Utah; 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  Republican,  of 
Georgia. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the 
latest  report  on  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
credit  unions  in  Germany.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  excellent  job  that 
these  credit  unions  are  doing  in  being  of 
financial  assistance  to  our  lower  grade 
enlisted  men.  These  men  have  long  been 
without  adequate  sources  of  credit  but 
now  that  problem  is  being  solved  by  the 
credit  unions. 

Defense  Credft  Union  Council, 
Washington.  DC.  March  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  prog- 
ress report  concerning  the  operation  of  credit 
union  sub-offices  In  Germany  is  submitted 
for  your  information. 

Ft.  Belvoir  Federal  Credit  Union  located  at 
Port  Belvoir,  'Virginia  opened  Its  sub-office  at 
Wurzburg,  Germany  on  1  February.  During 
the  month  of  February  1968  this  credit  union 
signed  119  members  and  disbursed  92  loans. 
The  amount  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 29  was  $46,306.49.  Shares  equaled 
$5,455.54. 

Andrews  Federal  Credit  Union  located  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C  . 
did  not  begin  operations  until  II  March  1968. 
A  report  concerning  their  operations  will  not 
be  available  until  April. 

Pease  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  located  at 
Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire  began 
operations  at  Ramsteln,  Germany,  on  15  Jan- 
uary 1968.  During  the  month  of  February  this 
credit  union  acquired  762  new  members  and 
loaned  $402,447.92. 

To  date  this  subofflce  has  signed  up  1,230 
members,  loaned  $546,265.31.  Share  deposits 
to  date  total  $84,613.54.  Loans  were  made  to 
pay  grades  as  follows : 
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i,  .  ..." 2  objection  to  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  Jl^l  ^SoTailtTn^^VroTr  rS%- 

E-3  "  from  Texas?  tablishments. 

E-4   ^^  There  was  no  objection.  ^   jggo    the  596  foundations  investigated 

E-5   ^;°  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re-  by  the  small  Business  subcommittee  valued 

E-6  ,^  cently  transmitted  to  Subcommittee  No.  their  assets  at  iio.2  biUion.  in  i966  at  $15. i 

E-7  1°  1  of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  billion.  That  is  a  large  aggregation  of  wealth, 

o-i      8  tax-exempt  foundations  and  chaiitaoie  ^^^^ym  g^^iect  the  foundations  to  far  greater 

o_2 ^°  trusts  on  the  Nation's  economy.  scrutiny. 

0-3 ®  This     report     covers,     among     other  ^^__^^_^^^ 

0-4 *  things,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  ^.vrr   RrrHTS  BILL  SHOULD  BE 

0-5 «  596  foundations  during  the  2-year  period,  CIVIL  ^^^^^^„^tl±,°^^^^  "*" 

Finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  lo-  ^ggS  through  1966,  as  well  as  their  as-  At-rn,uvE^ 
cated  at  Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana  ^^^^  accumulation  of  income,  liabilities,  |^j..  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
began  operations  at  Furth.  Germany  on  15  ^^^  ^^^  worth  at  the  close  of  1966.  Our  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
February.  During  t^«rS°"?  ^^^p^'^V/  and  earlier  studies  deal  with  the  years  1951-  ^arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
sub-offlce  acquired  f^^^^'^^^^^,'l,^To  64.  mclude  extraneous  matter. 
*Tr7i  75  lians  were  made  to  pay  grades  as  In  1965  and  1966,  the  total  receipts  of  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
foJioVs-  '  the  596  foundations  were  $1.4  billion  and  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

g^       '     _         _         6  $1.3  billion  respectively,  which  as  a  meas-  from  New  York? 

E_5              11..." 11  ure  of  growth  compares  significantly  to  There  was  no  objection. 

E-6  './/.l- ^  the  total  receipts  of  $559.7  million  re-  j^^  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

E-7    -      ^  corded   by  the  foundations  during   the  ^^  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 

o-i *  first  accounting  period  for  which  they  j  ^j^  pleased  to  include  my  .statements 

0-2 ^  submitted  data  to  the  subcommittee —  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  March 

0-4 ^  usually  1951.  28  and  April  2.  urging  approval  of  House 

rg_. yi 1  The  assets  of  the  596  foundations  were  Resolution  1100  so  that  the  Members  of 

(^g_i2'           "                1  valued  at  $15.1  billion  at  the  close  of  1966  ^^e  House  may  approve  the  pending  civil 

,     ,,"l'  r.H..ni  rr^dit  Union  located  at  compared  with  $10.2  billion  at  the  end  j  ^^t^  ^111.  H.R.  2516,  as  amended  by  the 

Lackland  AifJoTce  Bas^    Te^xas"  Sn  op-  of  1960,  a  50-percent  increase  in  6  years,  senate.  My  statements  follow : 

eratlons  in  West  Berlin,  Germany  on  26  De-  A  thought-provoking  editorial  on  tnis  j^j-^arks     of     Hon.     Emanvel     Celler     on 

cember   During  the  month  of  February  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Washing-  march  28.  1968,  Before  the  coMNirrrEE  on 

sub-offlce   acquired    157    new   members   and  ton  Post  of  March  29,  1968,  follows:  Rules 

loaned  $102,484.00.  Shares  totaled  $17,227.81.  Tax-Exempt  Fovnoations  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  this  morning  to 
Accumulative  loans  in  this  sub-offlce  to  date  vvriahr  Patmaji  the  most  indefatlga-  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  fa- 
amount  to  $205,491.37  and  share  deposits  ,  ,^^P- ^^J,^'^^^„™^;,''?.\ '"„  c  "^^  vorably  House  Resolution  1100  so  that  the 
amount  to  $26,059.62.  U.ans  were  made  to  f'^.^^'^^'^P^'^''^^^^^^^^^  House' may  work  its  will  and  adopt  H.R. 
pay  grades  as  follows:  -n^t  '^^^/^'^^^^  ,f°g^-j;^!^,,^^%^7rndations  2516.  together  with  the  Senate  amendment 

14 :::::::::::::::::::::::  22  turn  °v",,\^^'[„fjj;^^,^\^^'=°^  "°7Jth;  "^Thrnouse  approved  the  bm,  h  r.  2516,  on 

11 ::::::::: -  3^0  z:^,:ro\\^l%°:t^rl%i:^:XVne  a-^- \r  f^^-j^^LrceTark.^^^^^^ 

B-6    36  nroDosal  as  implausible  is  not  to  .sent    to   the   .Senate  specified   certain   Kinas 

E-7   8  deny  Sat  Mr   ?ftman  and  the  Small  Busl-  of  rights  to  be  protected  by  Federal  law  and 

E-«   f,|ss   subcommittee   staff   pointed   up   some  provided  criminal  penalties  for  the  forcible 

W-O \  ?ery  rearpr^Wems  in  theiVslxth  report  on  '"terference  with  the  exercise  of  those  rg^^^^^^ 

0-1  3  the  economic  impact  of  tax-exempt  founda-  The  Committee  will  recall  that  the  b      was 

0-2 2  ^iQjJ                 ""t«>v,i,                        f  overwhelmingly  approved  by  a   vote  of   326 

0-3 \  Two  of  the  areuments  against  self-perpet-  yeas  to  93  nays.                                       ,j„,„rt  ir, 

GS-12 1  ,,^°    tax-exemTfoundatlons  are  perfectly         In  the  Senate.  H.R.  2516  was  considered  In 

nedstone  Federal  Credit  Union  located  at  Sfi'tforwa^rd   touching  upon  questions  of  P-^'^'^ ^l^^'l'^ ^:l7:.^r^ti:^M^^^^ 

Redstone    A^enal,    Alabama,    began    opera-  equlfy  and  competition.  Foundations  perm  t  ^°--^^,^«;^„^ -^^^/X^T   967°."irii  t 

ttrirv.!  on  15  February.  During  the  month  of  the  avoidance  or  deferral  of  income  and  es-  henaie  noor  on  xNovemocr    •                    riphate 

February   this   sub  office    acquired    120   new  tate    taxes,   and   in   some   instances   become  subject  °f  ««^^°,/„^^^  'f/^''^','^'^  ^v  t"e 

E-5 26  lll^'^'Jl^   ';f^^^,\,^  the  morale  of  ordinary  meaning  and   intent  of  the  Senate  amend- 

E-6   ]l  taxoavers     th-ie    not  sheltered   bv   founda-  ment  in  order  to  promote  an  understanding 

E-7 '2  l^^^^p'^l  ^^^'^J°l^    ,„d    competition    is  of  this  Committee  and  to  help  assure  prompt 

E-8 wAakpned  and  favorable  action. 

O-l «  The    a^u^es    uncovered    bv   Mr.    Patman's  Before  turning  to  the  bill,  however,  I  be- 

0-2 I  gtJff'^'.ew^dllv  condemned,  taut  a  totally  tin-  lleve   .he   words   of   President   Johnson   two 

0-3 I  Critical  v^w  4  taken  of  the  large,  tax-exempt  years  ago  describing  the  challenge  which  we 

0-4 2  ''/^'^^f^;-lZVlTJ  eng.g^    in    genuine  confront    are    more    pertinent    today.    The 

As  of  29  February  the  sub-offices  in  Ger-  phuanthropy.  When  their  resources  are  used  President  .said:                    „,,„„„  NeCToes  the 

manv  have  loaned  S864.547.!l  and  have  re-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^dlcal  and  other  research  in  the  -The  task  Is  to  ^'^ ^JOinllUon  Negroes  the 

ceived    share    deposits    in    the    amount    of  physical  sciences,  there  can  be  few  quarrels  same  chance  as  every  ^"ler  American  to  learn 

*128,1G8.68.    Loans   made    in    the   month   of  ^^^^^  ^j^g  wisdom  of  exempting  them  from  and  prow,  to  work  and  ?_h"^  .*'^^^^'^;^  >'  '° 

February  totaled  $617,722.35.  taxation.  But  problems  arise  when  the  t^x-  develop  their  abUtles-physcalmenta^^^^^^^ 

Respectfully,  exempt  Incomes  are  used  to  finance  research  spirltual-and    to    pursue    their    Individual 

Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  other  activities  that  Impinge  upon  is-  happiness."                                         „,^.x  k„  th* 

Brigadier  General.  U.S.A..  (Ret.).  Execu-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^rrent  public  poUcy.  IX  the  founda-  I  believe  that  H.R.  25  6,  as  "f^/"''"*  ^^  *°^ 

tne  secretary.  ^on   Is   ••liberal"   in   orientation,   •'conserva-  Senate,  meets  that  challenge.  I  am  convinced 

tives^'  are  in  effect  being  taxed,  compelled  to  it  would  significantly  promote  the  causes  of 

pay  more  taxes^an  they  otherwise  would  m  social,     political     and     economic     progress 

INCOME   AND   ASSETS   OF  TAX-  Srder  to  finance  the  dissemination  of  Ideas  through  the  rule  of  law  to  which  this  na- 

'^^MPT  FOUNDATIONS   SOAK  f^^l^^^-^r.'^  ^'^'s^r^^rTLr^^^^^^^  ''^VlT^l^'X^X  general   terms    the 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  ^o.nUatoT^^bremsTellso  created  when  provisions   of   «f "°- ,1°^,  "i^^T  2  ?6   ^ 

unanimous   consent    to    extend   my    re-  pressures   are   exerted   by   foundations  that  -"^le  I  parallel  the  co_>^rage^fH^R251^  a, 

marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Lake   grants   to   universities,   the   prmc  pa  ^J^^'^^X      f^^ltnT^^f.^TZ'^^^^ 

"^^rsl^^A^SS^rSpore.  Is  there  ^^nlo^T^  or.-.T..r.:^  ^^^U^  S^min^le^nt  interference  with  the  e.er- 
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else  of  a  variety  of  benefits  and  activities 
Each  area  of  protected  activity  Is  specifically 
described.  They  include:  voting,  public  ac- 
commodations, public  education,  public 
services  and  facilities,  employment.  Jury 
service,  use  of  common  carriers  and  travel  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  participation  In 
federally-assisted  programs.  The  proposed 
statute  would  also  protect  citizens  who  law- 
fully aid  or  encourage  participation  In  these 
activities  as  well  as  those  who  engage  in 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly  opposing  denial 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  ac- 
tivities. Persons  who  have  duties  to  perform 
with  respect  to  the  protected  activities — 
such  as  public  school  officials,  restaurant 
owners  and  employers— would  also  be  cov- 
ered.  The  bill  prescribes  penalties  graduated 
In  accordance  with  the  seriousness  of  those 
results  of  violations,  ranging  from  misde- 
meanor penalties  to  life  Imprisonment. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  does 
differ,  however.  In  the  following  three  re- 
spects: First,  to  assure  that  dual  State-Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  is  carefully  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  bill  requires  ad- 
vance, certification  of  prosecutorial  authority 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General:  Second,  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
empts proprietors  of  "Mrs.  Murphy"  public 
accommodations  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Act;  and  Third,  the  bill  expressly  states  that 
pohce  8h»»  not  be  considered  in  violation  of 
the  new  law  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  their  office  or  for  enforcing  Federal 
or  State  law. 

Title  I  also  establishes  penalties  for  in- 
citement to  riot.  These  provisions  penalise 
Interstate  travel  or  the  use  of  interstate  facil- 
ities, including  the  mail,  to  Incite,  organize. 
or  promote  a  riot.  Violations  of  the  Act  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.  To  comnait  a  punishable  offense  un- 
der this  section,  one  must  not  only  use  inter- 
state facilities  with  the  intent  to  incite  a 
riot  but  must  also  commit  an  overt  act  in 
furtherance  of  that  Intent. 

"Riot"  Is  defined  as  acts  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence by  one  or  more  persons  in  an  assembly 
of  three  or  more  resulting  in  or  damage  to 
or  greatly  endangering  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  others.  Actions  which  are  the  mere 
expression  of  ideas  or  beliefs  are  specifically 
exempted  frcm  the  definition  of  riot.  The 
statute  makes  clear  that  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  Is  not  to  be  preempted  by  the 
new  Federal  law.  A  Judgment  of  conviction 
or  acquittal  on  the  merits  under  the  law  of 
any  State  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  any  Fed- 
eral prosecution  for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

These  provisions  closely  parallel  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  421,  the  so-called  Anti-Riot 
Bill,  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary  and  adopted  by 
the  House  on  July  19.  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Titles  11  through  VII  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R,  2516  con- 
cern protecting  the  rights  of  American  In- 
dians. In  general  terms,  these  titles  estab- 
lish a  bill  of  rights  for  American  Indians  and 
provides  for  assumption  by  States  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  IndlMi  country 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Hrlbes  af- 
fected. 

Title  II  creates  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  In- 
dians in  relation  to  their  tribes  similar  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  that  ap- 
plies to  other  citizens'  relation  to  their  gov- 
ernment. Among  other  features,  the  title  re- 
tains the  present  maximum  penalty  of  a  $500 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  six  months 
which  may  be  imposed  by  an  Indian  tribe, 
and  assures  a  person  in  criminal  proceedings 
of  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  defense  at 
his  own  expense.  The  title  also  provides  that 
the  virrlt  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  avail- 
able in  any  United  States  Court  to  test  the 
legality  of  detention  by  order  of  a  tribal 
•court.  The  provisions  of  Title  II  would  go 
Into  effect  one  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  in  order  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  Its  terms  by  Indian  tribes. 


Title  III  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tarv  (if  the  Interior  tc  dr.ilt  a  Model  Code  to 
govern  the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  to  as- 
sure due  process  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  such  courts  and  to  Implement  the 
rights  specified  In  Title  II.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  Model  Code  would  supplement  the 
present  code  of  offenses  and  procedures 
regulating  the  administration  of  Justice  now 
contained  in  Title  25,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, which  was  established  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  In  preparing  this  code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  consult 
with  Indians,  Indian  tribes  and  Interested 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Title  IV  amends  Public  Law  83-280  (67 
Stat.  588)  which  conferred  to  certain  States 
.California.  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin)  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  country.  Title  IV  provides 
for  United  States  consent  to  the  assumption 
by  any  State  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  tribes,  with  the  consent  of 
the  tribes  affected.  Thus,  Public  Law  280  is 
modified  by  requiring  tribal  consent  as  a 
precondition  to  a  States  assumption  of  ju- 
risdiction. 

Title  V  amends  the  "Major  Crimes  Act" 
(18  U.S.C  1153)  by  adding  "assault  resulting 
In  serious  bodily  injury"  to  the  list  of  Fed- 
eral offenses.  At  present,  Federal  courts  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  crimes  of  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape.  Incest,  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  carnal 
knowledge,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  em- 
bezzlement, and  larceny  committed  by  an  In- 
dian against  another  Indian  or  another  per- 
son. Tills  amendment  will  make  possible  Fed- 
eral prosecution  for  such  aggravated  assault 
commuted  in  Indian  country. 

Title  VI  establishes  a  new  rule  governing 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
employment  of  legal  counsel  for  Indian  tribes 
and  other  Indian  groups.  It  provides  that  ap- 
plications relating  to  the  employment  of 
legal  counsel  made  by  Indian  tribes  or  In- 
dian groups  shall  be  deem  approved  If 
neither  approved  nor  denied  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  filing  such  applica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner. 
Title  VII  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revise,  compile  and 
republish  materials  relating  to  Indian  con- 
stitutional rights  and  Indian  laws  and 
treaties. 

Title  VIII,  entitled  "fair  housing".  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  all  persons  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  or  rent  housing  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  The  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  proclaimed  in  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949  has  not  been  achieved. 
The  late  President  Kennedy,  in  November 
1962,  issued  E.tecutive  Order  No.  11063,  which 
established  a  Committee  on  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  and  forbade  discrimination  in 
recent  FHA  or  VA  insured  housing.  In  recenf 
years  there  has  been  considerable  State  and 
municipal  reaction  against  discrimination  in 
housing  and  tod.iv  some  22  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  imd  a  hirge  number  of  municipal- 
itias  have  enacted  fair  housing  laws  prohibit- 
ing dlEcrimmation  in  private  housing  trans- 
actions, but  nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the 
combined  efforts  ol  State  and  local  laws,  ex- 
ecutive orders,  as  well  as  actions  by  private 
volunteer  groups  is  Just  not  enough.  Court 
decisions  are  not  enough.  Federal  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  blight  of  segregated  housing 
and  the  pale  of  the  ghetto  is  demanded. 

While  discrimination  in  housing  Is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  proof,  the  consequences  for 
both  the  individual  and  his  community  are 
not  always  so  apparent.  Segregated  housing 
Isolates  racial  minorities  from  the  public  life 
of  the  community.  It  means  inferior  public 
education,  recreation,  health,  sanitation  and 
transportation  services  and  facilities,  and 
often  means  denial  of  access  to  training  and 


employment  and  business  opportunities.  Too 
often  it  prevents  the  ghetto  Inhabitants  of 
liberating  themselves.  It  is  deeply  corrosive 
both  for  the  Individual  and  for  his  com- 
munity Much  of  the  urban  crises  that  we 
witness  today  Is  a  product  of  Negro  segre- 
gation in  the  city  ghettos  and  the  flight  of 
whites  from  the  Negro  and  from  these  ghet- 
tos. To  the  extent  that  residential  segrega- 
tion prevents  States  and  municipalities  from 
carrying  out  their  obligations  to  promote 
equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  In  all 
public  aspects  of  community  life,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  authorizes  the  removal 
of  this  blight. 

Title  VIII  bans  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  in  the 
rental,  sale  or  financing  of  residential  hous- 
ing subject  to  certain  specific  limited  ex- 
ceptions. I  shall  brlefiy  outline  the  coverage 
of  these  provisions: 

1.  Upon  enactment,  the  bill  would  cover 
by  statute  the  types  of  housing  now  subject 
to  prohibition  on  discrimination  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11063.  This  Includes  (1) 
housing  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government;  (11)  provided  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants, 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; (111)  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  (iv)  urban  renewal 
redevelopment  housing  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  (Among  other  types  of 
housing  these  provisions  cover  housing  pro- 
vided with  FHA  or  VA  mortgage  Insurance 
or  guarantees,  housing  In  urban  renewal 
areas,  senior  citizens'  housing,  and  low  rent 
public  housing.) 

2.  After  December  31,  1968,  the  bill  would 
cover  other  housing  subject,  however,  to 
three  exemptions: 

(a)  any  single  family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  a  private  owner  who  owns  no  more  than 
three  such  single  family  houses;  ( In  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  a  single  family  house  by  an 
owner  who  is  not  the  resident  nor  the  most 
recent  resident  therein,  this  exemption  ap- 
plies only  with  respect  to  one  such  sale  with- 
in a  24  month  period) . 

(b)  rooms  or  units  In  dwellings  of  four  or 
fewer  family  units  where  the  owner  actually 
occupies  one  of  the  imlts  as  his  living 
quarters; 

(c)  housing,  operated  for  other  than 
commercial  purposes,  furnished  to  members 
of  religious  organizations,  associations,  or  so- 
cieties or  members  of  private  clubs. 

3.  After  December  31.  1969,  the  single- 
family  house  sale  or  rental  exemption  would 
continue  only  if  the  sale  or  rental  Is  made 
without  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  real 
estate  broker  or  other  person  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings,  and.  without 
the  publication  or  posting  of  any  notice  or 
advertisement  indicating  an  Intention  to 
discriminate.  Thus,  the  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  a  professional  real  estate  dealer  or  similar 
person  to  help  accomplish  the  owner's  dis- 
criminatory purpose.  The  bill  assumes  that 
when  an  Individual  uses  the  public  mecha- 
nisms of  the  real  estate  industry  to  effect  a 
sale  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  require 
that  Industry  to  carry  out  his  discriminatory 
purpose.  Such  sales  are  to  be  regarded  as 
"public"  offerings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  bill,  H.R.  14765,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  9,  1966,  prohibited  almost 
the  exact  same  type  of  conduct  with  respect 
to  housing  discrimination  as  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  H.R.  2516,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  One  difference  Is  that  the  1966  bill 
banned  discrimination  by  real  estate  brokers 
and  other  persons  in  the  business  of  selling 
or  reining  dwellings,  while  H.R.  2516  applies 
to  prohibitions,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
sales  by  any  person.  However,  since  the  def- 
inition of  a  "person  in  the  business  of  build- 
ing, developing,  selling,  renting  or  leasing 
dwellings"  contained  in  the  1966  bill  was 
broad,  the  difference  in  the  reach  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  two  bills  is  more  apparent 
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than  real.  Multiple  sale  or  multiple  rental 
transactions  were  covered  by  the  1966  bill 
and  would  also  be  covered  by  H.R.  2516.  H.R. 
2516  achieves  essentlallv  the  same  results  as 
the  1966  bill  bv  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  the  sale  of  most  types  of  housing  whether 
or  not  the  seller  Is  "In  the  business",  but  at 
the  same  time  exempts  sales  or  rentals  by 
slngle-famllv  home  owners. 

Enforcement.  H.R.  2516  provides  three 
methods  of  obtaining  compliance:  adminis- 
tration conciliation,  private  suits,  and  suits 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination. 

Administrative  conciliation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  have  conciliation  authority  to  resolve 
complaints  alleging  discriminatory  housing 
practices  A  person  aggrieved  flies  his  com- 
plaint within  180  days  after  the  alleged  acts 
of  discrimination.  The  Secretary  of  HUD 
would  have  30  days  after  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint to  investigate  the  matter  and  give 
notice  to  the  person  aggrieved  whether  he 
intended  to  resolve  It.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
cides to  resolve  a  complaint,  he  would  engage 
In  Informal  conference  and  conciliation  with 
the  person  alleged  to  have  conunltted  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice,  and  attempt 
to  bring  an  end  to  such  practice  by  that 
means.  If  conciliation  failed,  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary declined  to  resolve  the  charge  or  other- 
wise did  not  act  within  the  30  day  period,  the 
aggrieved  person  would  have  30  days  in  which 
to  file  a  civil  action  in  either  a  State  or 
Federal  court. 

If  the  complaint  alleges  acts  constituting 
a  violation  of  State  or  local  law,  and  that 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  substan- 
tlallv  equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies 
provided  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  agency,  who  would  have 
at  least  30  days  to  act  on  the  matter  before 
the  Secretary  could  begin  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings. In  States  with  substantially  equiv- 
alent rights  and  remedies  any  suit  filed  fol- 
lowing failure  of  conciliation  efforts  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  the  State  or  local  court. 
Both  the  Secretary  and  the  party  charged 
have  power  to  subpoena  records,  documents, 
individuals  and  other  evidence  or  possible 
sources  of  evidence. 

In  addition  to  his  conciliation  function, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make 
studies  and  to  publish  reports  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  discriminatory 
housing  practices  in  the  United  States.  He 
would  also  be  directed  to  cooperate  with  and 
to  render  technical  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  local  and  private  agencies  which  were 
carrying  on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate 
discriminatory  housing  practices,  and  to  ad- 
minister HUD  programs  and  activities  In  a 
matter  affirmatively  to  further  the  policies 
of  the  bill. 

Private  civil  actions.  In  addition  to  admin- 
istrative remedies,  the  bill  authorizes  Imme- 
diate civil  suits  bv  private  persons  within  180 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurred  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  or  appropriate  State  or 
local  court  of  general  Jurisdiction.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  any  sale,  encumbrance, 
or  rental  consummated  prior  to  a  court  order 
Issued  under  this  Act  and  involving  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  encumbrance,  or  tenant,  shall 
not  he  affected.  In  such  circumstances  as  the 
court  deems  just,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
and  the  commencement  of  a  civil  action 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  secu- 
rity The  court  is  authorized  to  Usue  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction,  or  other 
appropriate  orders  and  may  award  actual 
damages  and  not  more  than  $1,000  in  puni- 
tive damages,  together  with  court  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  third 
enforcement  method  under  H.R.  2516  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  civil 
actions  for  preventive  relief  whenever  he  has 


reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this 
bill,  or  whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  group  ol  persons  has  been 
denied  such  rights  In  a  case  of  general  pub- 
lic importance. 

Finally,  Title  VIII  specifically  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  invalidate 
or  limit  any  State  or  local  law  that  grants 
or  protects  the  same  rights.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
St.ate  and  local  lair  housing  agencies  and, 
with  their  consent,  can  utilize  the  services 
of  such  agencies. 

Title  IX  I  prevention  of  Intimidation  in 
fair  housing  cases).  Title  IX.  tising  language 
similar  to  that  found  In  'Htle  I  of  the  bill, 
protects  persons  from  forcible  interference 
or  injury  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national'  origin,  and  because  they  were  seek- 
ing to  sell  or  ;-.cqulre  housing,  to  finance  or 
occupy  a  dwelling,  or  to  exercise  other  rights 
connected  with  housing  The  title  also  pro- 
hibits forcible  interference  with  iho.se  who 
would  aid  or  encourage  others  to  exercl.<fe 
these  rights  or  lawfully  speak  or  assemble  to 
protest  denials  of  these  rights  Tlie  criminal 
offenses  described  and  the  graduated  penal- 
ties provided  in  Title  IX  are  similar  to  those 
stated  in  Title  I  of  the  bill 

Title  X  establishes  three  new  Federal 
offenses  and  provides  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
$10,000.  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  or 
both.  The  three  new  offenses  are: 

1.  teaching  or  demonstrating  the  use  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  incen- 
diary device,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know,  or  intending  that  it  will  be  unlawfully 
employed  for  u.se  in  or  in  furtherance  of  a 
civil  disorder  which  may  in  any  way  or  degree 
obstruct,  del.iv  or  adversely  affect  commerce, 
or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any  fed- 
erally-protected function: 

2  transporting  or  manufacturing  for  trans- 
portation in  commerce  a  firearm  or  explosive 
or  incendiary  device,  knowing  or  having  rea- 
son to  know,  or  intending  that  it  will  be 
used  unlawfully  in  furtherance  of  a  civil  dis- 
order; 

3  committing  or  attempting  to  commit 
any  act  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or  interfere  with 
;.ny  firearm  or  law  enlorcement  officer  law- 
fully engaged  in  the  lawful  performance  of 
his  "duties  incident  to  and  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  civil  disorder  which  in  any  way 
or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  adversely 
affects  commerce  lor  the  conduct  or  per- 
formance of  any  federally-protected  func- 
tion. •Civil  disorder"  Is  defined  as  "any  pub- 
lic disturbance  involving  acts  of  violence  by 
assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons,  which 
causes  an  immediate  danger  of  or  results  in 
damage  or  injury  to  the  property  or  person 
of  any  other  Individual." 


CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Clialrman  Let  me  emphasize  with  all 
the  strength  that  I  can  command  that  this 
bill  embodies  essential  and  fundamental 
first  principles— principles  basic  to  the  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity  of  every  American. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  residential  segre- 
gation of  Negroes  in  this  country  Is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  proof.  The  objective  dimen- 
sions of  urban  .\merican  ghettos  include 
over-crowded  and  deteriorated  housing, 
crime  disease,  and  alarmingly  high  Infant 
mortality.  The  subjective  dimensions  are  no 
less  alarming.  They  include  resentment,  hos- 
tility, despair,  .apathy,  and  self-depreciation. 

While  studies  exist  that  show  that  de- 
segregated hounng  does  not  depress  real 
estate  values,  many  in  the  real  estate  and 
building  business  fear  to  take  a  chance.  They 
feel  t-apped  by  custom  and  the  possibility 
of  competitive  disadvantage.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  their  policies  and  their  prac- 
tices perpetuate  segregated  housing.  The 
analogy  of  this  bill  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  particularly  the  public  accommoda- 


tions titie.  is  plain  There,  hotel  and  motel 
owners  and  restaurateurs,  for  example,  also 
lear  to  set  out  independently  to  serve  all  cus- 
tcjmers  without  dlscrimlnatlc-n.  Those  of  u.s 
who  .-upp.irted  that  legislation  u  ged  that 
bv  t!..ictinc  a  rule  of  f.-ir  trr.umeul.  ..  un-- 
ver.s.il  law  neainst  discrimination.  ..11  woiil:! 
b»  in  a  position  to  serve  without  dircrlininat- 
ing.  None  would  he  doing  so  at  his  economic 

''  Experience  under  Title  II  -f  the  1964  Civil 
Rlu'hls  Act  has  iirovpd  the  r(  rrcrtneis  of  ih..t 
contention  N-indi.-=crimiii.Uioa  in  hotels,  in 
motels  ;.nd  re.-taur:iits  has  heen  :iccom- 
pllshed  Without  disrupting  Ijusiiiess  Indeed. 
It  h;^  improved  business  And  ^o.  too.  will  the 
open  housing  title  of  this  bill  ;)  cmof  ex- 
pulsion in  the  housing  industry.  I  believe  it 
■1  mlstike  to  consider  the  sanctions  ci.n- 
lalned  In  Title  VIII  as  the  m'>st  significant 
uspect  of  a  Federal  lair  houslne  law.  Wliat  Is 
more  slgnlfic:.m  Is  that  this  law  <an  be  used 
as  a  shirld  to  protect  those  in  the  housing 
business  when  thev  do  what  Is  right.  Of 
course,  the  same  protection  will  be  afforded 
the  individual  home  owner  who  wants  to 
do  right 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  us  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1949:  "a  decent  home 
and  a  .-ulUable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  favorably  report 
House  Resolution  1100  so  that  the  House  can 
work  its  will  on  this  historic  legislation. 

ADDnlON-AL       RFM.ARKS       OF       HON.       EMANtTEL 

Cfxler  on  April  2,  1968,  Before  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Rules 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  time  to  reflect 
on  tlie  testimony  which  I  submitted  to  this 
Committee  on  Thursday  urging  prompt  ap- 
proval of  Hou.se  Resolution  1100  and  I  believe 
that  I  may  not  have  made  my  observations 
concerning  the  .scope  and  effect  of  Title  VIII. 
the  open  occupancy  title  of  H  R.  2516.  en- 
tirely clear.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
your'  permission  and  the  induleence  of  the 
Committee.  I  wish  to  amplify  my  remarks  and 
compare  the  essential  features  of  the  open 
occupancy  title  of  H  R.  2516  with  the  bill 
approved  bv  the  House  in  1966. 

First,  the  1966  bill  prohibited  almost  the 
Identical  conduct  that  will  be  prohibited  by 
HR  2516.  except  that  the  1966  bill  focused 
Its  ban  on  discriminatory  practices  by  real 
estate  brokers  and  others  \n  the  business  ol 
selling  or  renting  dwellings.  H.R  2516  applies 
its  prohibitions,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
sales  bv  any  person.  Now,  let  me  make  clear 
what  are  the  exemptions  from  coverage  from 
the   ban   on  housing  discrimination   In   the 

present  bill.  

Flr-=t  (a)  Relioious  and  private  club  exemp- 
tion. Both  the  1966  bill  and  H.R.  2516  exempt 
religious  and  charitable  Institutions  and  bona 
fide  private  clubs,  and  do  so  in  substantially 
the  same  terms. 

Second  (b)  ■■Mrs.  Murphy"  exemptions. 
Both  the  1966  bill  and  H.R  2516  contain 
"Mrs.  Murphy's  boarding  house"  exemptions, 
and  again  the  language  is  quite  similar. 

One  difference  is  that  the  1966  bill  con- 
tained two  clauses  stating  such  exemptions: 
One  applied  to  -portions  of  buildings  .  .  . 
containing  living  quarters  .  .  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families  if 
the  owner  actually  occupied  a  part  of  the 
building  as  his  residence  A  second  exemp- 
tion in  the  1966  bill  stated  that  nothing  In 
the  bill  should  be  construed  "to  prohibit  or 
affect  the  right  of  an  owner  to  refuse  to  rent 
a  room  or  rooms  In  his  home  for  any  rea- 

son  " 

In  HR  2516,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
these  two  provisions  have  been  combined  into 
one  so  that  rooms  or  units  in  an  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  are  exempted  from  cover- 
age where  the  dwelling  Is  occupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families. 

Third  (c)  Exemption  of  single-family 
houses  sold  by  owner  The  1966  bill  permitted 
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real  estate  brokers,  agents,  or  salesmen  to 
discriminate  with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental, 
or  lease  of  a  dwelling  whenever  instructions 
in  writing  were  received  from  the  owner  of 
such  a  dwelling  specifying  that  the  broker, 
agent,  or  salesman  do  so. 

In  contrast,  the  present  bill  expressly 
exempts  single-family  houses  sold  or  rented 
by  a  private  oumer.  If  such  person  Is  the 
owner  of  three  or  fewer  dwellings.  Such  an 
owner  Is  not  covered  by  the  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  (a)  as  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  his  own  home,  or  (bt  as  to  the  sale 
or  rental  of  other  single-family  homes  oivned 
by  him  (In  which  he  Is  not  the  resident,  nor 
the  most  recent  resident  therein » ,  provided 
that  he  sells  not  more  than  one  of  such 
homes  in  any  two  year  period.  In  1970,  the 
single-family  home  exemption  remains  ef- 
fective only  where  the  home  is  sold  or  rented 
without  the  assistance  of  a  broker  or  a  per- 
son in  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings. 

id)  Effect  of  the  single- family  house 
exemption  in  H  R.  251S.  The  exemption  of 
single-family  houses  in  H.R  2516  preserves 
to  the  Individual  home  owner  a  significant 
amount  of  discretion  to  discriminate.  If  he 
chooses,  in  selling  or  renting  his  personal 
dwelling.  However,  by  restricting  the  exemp- 
tion to  Individuals,  and  by  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination by  brokers  In  all  cases  except 
the  "Mrs.-  Murphy"  situation,  several  real 
advantages'are  obtained. 

First.  I  believe  the  proposed  statute  will 
be  more  easily  enforced  since  the  lines  be- 
tween exempt  housing  and  covered  housing 
are  made  more  clear.  In  our  1966  bill,  dis- 
crimination might  or  might  not  be  "author- 
ized" by  a  seller,  so  that  even  in  the  case 
of  sales  by  real  estate  agents  a  potential 
buyer  or  lessee  could  not  know  whether  or 
not  a  refusal  to  deal  with  him  was  covered 
by  the  statute. 

Second.  H.R.  2516  "authorizes"  no  discrimi- 
nation: all  It  does,  is  exempt  certain  types 
of  dwellings.  In  this  respect  It  resembles 
State  fair  housing  statutes  far  more  than 
did  the  1966  bill.  This  bill  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation by  real  estate  dealers  in  1970  in  vir- 
tually all  cases  because  it  is  believed  that 
when  an  individual  uses  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry to  effect  a  sale,  the  transaction  has 
assumed  a  "public"  character. 
«,  Thi'-d.  the  1966  bill  might  have  had  the 
►''effect  of  encoi. raging  real  estate  dealers  to 
continue  dlscr.mlnatlng  and  to  seek  "au- 
thorization" to  discriminate  from  their 
clients.  Although  the  1966  bill  did  prohibit 
soliciting  such  written  authorizations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  covert  communication, 
for  example,  a  "raised  eyebrow"  and  other 
Indirect  means,  would  be  encouraged  by  such 
a  provision.  In  other  words,  the  1966  bill 
created   a  loophole. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  speaking  about  open  oc- 
cupancy on  Thursday  last,  perhaps  I  did 
not  make  It  entirely  clear  that  this  measure 
would  benefit  all  segments  of  our  nation. 
Of  course.  Its  enactment  would : 

( 1 1  Help  more  than  20  million  American 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  with  the  same 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  choose  a  home 
In  which  they  wish  to  live  as  Is  available  to 
any  other  American; 

(2)  Make  available  to  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  the  only  major  commodity  which 
today  Is  not  available  to  all  Americans  on 
the   basis  of   ability   to   pay: 

(3)  Enormously  simplify  housing  relocation 
processes  in  all  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ment programs  by  making  more  sale  iUid 
rental  housing  available  (this  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  severe  problem  among  the 
fEunllies  of  our  military  personnel) . 

But,  additionally,  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral open  housing  law  will  help  to — 

Stabilize  our  neighborhoods  and  eliminate 
pan:c  selling: 

Free  builders.  Investors,  lending  institu- 
tions, real  estate  brokers  and  agents  of  the 
fear  of  economic  loss  If  they  are  the  first  to 


support  open  occupancy  in  their  own  local- 
ities, and 

Open  a  new  housing  market  for  the  urban, 
non-white  middle  class  which,  in  increasing 
numbers,  has  the  income  needed  to  pay  for 
good  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  heard  testimony  concerning 
criticism  of  Title  X  of  H.R.  2516  and  sug- 
gesting that  it  may  be  violative  of  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
amplify  my  earlier  remarks  and  describe  In 
somewhat  greater  detail  the  provisions  of 
Title  X. 

This  Title  prescribes  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  for  whoever  teaches 
or  demonstrates  to  another  person  the  use, 
application,  or  making  of  any  firearm  or 
explosive  or  incendiary  device  capable  of 
causing  injury  or  deatii,  mowing  that  the 
same  will  be  unlawfully  used  In  furtherance 
of  civil  disorders  which  may  adversely  affect 
commerce  or  the  conduct  of  any  federally- 
protected  function,  such  as  the  United 
States  malls. 

Similar  penalties  are  prescribed  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  in  commerce  of  fire- 
arms or  Incendiary  devices  knowing  that 
they  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  furtherance 
of  civil  disorder.  The  term  "civil  disorder"  Is 
defined  as  "any  public  disturbance  Involv- 
ing acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  which 
cause  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  results  In 
damage  or  injury  to  the  property  or  person 
of  any  other  individual." 

In  proposing  this  Title,  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana  stated  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  problems  of  proof  attendant  upon  estab- 
lishing the  Intent  of  persons  who  crossed 
State  lines.  He  illustrated  his  point  with  the 
antl-rlot  legislation  before  the  Congress.  As 
a  result  of  his  concern.  Title  X  is  drafted  so 
that  the  offender  need  not  cross  States  lines 
at  all  to  violate  its  prohibitions.  If  he  teaches 
or  demonstrates  the  use  or  making  of  a  fire- 
arm, explosi'-e.  incendiary  device  or  tech- 
nique capable  of  causing  Injury  or  death,  he 
win  be  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  If  he 
knows  or  intends  that  the  weapon  or  tech- 
nique will  be  unlawfully  used  in  a  riot  which 
would  adversely  affect  commerce  or  the  con- 
duct of  :i  federally-protected  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Title  should  in  no  way 
be  considered  .^s  a  substitute  for  essential 
gun  legislation  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  It  is  limited  to  riot  situations; 

2  It  operates  after  fact  rather  than  be- 
fore: 

3.  It  In  no  way  deals  with  the  every  day, 
general  distribution  of  guns  either  by  mall 
order  or  over  the  counter; 

4.  It  does  not  afford  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment necessary  discretion  in  licensing  manu- 
facturers, dealers  or  importers  of  firearms; 
and 

5  It  does  not  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
borders  of  t.iie  States  so  that  the  States  may 
enact  and  enforce  their  own  firearms  laws  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  further  understand  that 
it  has  been  charged  that  Title  X  Is  Incom- 
patible with  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Second  .Amendment  pro- 
vides: 

'.\  well  regulated  miUtla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  the  rele- 
vant Federal  and  Stat«  cases,  commentaries 
on  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tive hi.'itory  of  existing  Federal  firearms  en- 
actments, emphatically  establish  the  inap- 
pliCLibility  of  the  Seco!id  .Amendment  to  this 
leglclaiion  I  do  not  intend  to  tdke  the  Com- 
mlttee'.s  time  to  explore  this  matter  In  great 
detail,  however,  the  citation  of  one  historic 
decision  will  make  this  conclusion  clear. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  ( Unjfed 
Statis  V.  Miller,  307  U.S.  174  (1939) )  that  the 


purpose  of  the  Second  Amendment  was  to 
assure  the  continuation  and  render  pos- 
sible the  effectiveness  of  the  mllltla  subject 
to  call  and  organization  by  Congress  under 
Article  1,  section  8.  clauses  15  and  16  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Court  recognized  that  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  drafted  the 
militia  was  considered  to  be  a  "Body  of  citi- 
zens enrolled  for  military  discipline"  and 
that  "ordinarily  when  called  for  service  these 
men  were  exjjected  to  appear  bearing  arms 
supplied  by  themselves  and  of  the  kind  in 
common  use  at  the  time."  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction  of  two  men 
who  transported  in  interstate  commerce  .i 
shotgun  which  came  within  the  definition  of 
a  firearm  under  the  National  Firearms  Act 
and  was  not  registered  In  accordance  with 
that  Act.  The  Court  found  that  the  Second 
Amendment  did  not  guarantee  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  any  weapon  not  having  a  "rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  preservation  or 
efficiency  of  a  well  regulated  militia." 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  modern  tendency 
among  Judges  and  legal  scholars  is  to  regard 
the  right  to  bear  arms  as  existing  In  nar- 
rowly limited  circumstances.  The  present 
state  of  the  law  concedes  at  the  most  that 
the  Second  Amendment  only  forbids  Con- 
gress so  to  disarm  citizens  as  to  prevent  them 
from  functioning  as  State  militiamen.  If  this 
statement  accurately  reflects  the  prevailing 
law.  It  follows  that  any  Act  of  Congress  which 
does  not  In  fact  prevent  an  eligible  citizen 
from  functioning  as  a  State  militiaman  Is 
not  proscribed  by  the  Second  Amendment. 

Manifestly,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  prevents  the  enactment  of  Title 
X. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  discussion 
by  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
H.R.  2516,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  helpful  to  this  Committee.  One  of  the 
merits  of  H.R.  2516  is  that  it  meets  national, 
rather  than  regional  or  sectional,  needs.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  favorably  report  House  Resolution  1100 
so  that  the  Members  of  the  House  may  work 
their  will  and  approve  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. 
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UNIFORM  EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion nationwide  of  the  single,  emergency 
number  "911." 

My  own  hometown  of  Huntington,  Ind.. 
took  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  1 
month  ago  and  now  we  can  dial  quickly, 
easily — without  i-esort  to  phone  books — a 
number  that  will  i-espond  rapidly,  know- 
ing it  is  an  emergency, 

A.T.  &  T,  has  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  analyze  and  advise  cities  all 
over  the  United  States  on  the  fastest  and 
most  efTicient  way  in  which  they,  too,  can 
adopt  this  improved  emergency  tele- 
phone facility. 

Yet  there  are  many  Americans  who 
know  nothing  about  '•911";  some  who  be- 
lieve such  impiovement  would  be  too 
costly  and  difficult. 

I  believe  it  is  my  responsibility,  and 
I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  this,  to  alert 
the  American  people  to  the  importance 


of  the  "911" ;  to  the  urgency  of  its  adop- 

"°Accordingly  I  have  written  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  the  States  in  the  United  States 
asking  that  they  inform  their  cities  aiid 
communities  on  this  matter.  I  would  like 
to  include  herein  some  of  the  answers  I 
have  received: 

State  or  CoNNEcncuT, 
Hartford,  March  13. 1968. 

Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  RousH :  Thls  Will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  February  23  in  which 
vou  ducuss'  a  uniform  emergency  te  ephone 
number    of    expedite    citizen    contacts    with 

^°Our'  Connecticut  State  Police.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  telephone  company,  have  been 
exploring  such  a  system  here.  In  Connectl- 
cm!  there  are  169  towns  and  thirty-nine  tele- 
Dhone  exchanges. 

The  telephone  exchange  boundaries,  how- 
ever do  not  follow  town  boundaries.  This, 
plus'  overlapping  Jurisdictions  and  number 
of  local  polTce  departments,  not  to  mention 
State  Police  areas,  make  a  system  using  one 
common   number  a  very  difficult  matter  to 

*Tam''advised,  however,  that  the  telephone 
company  is  studying  the  problem  and  we 
hc^^hat  they  may.  in  the  near  future^dev^e 
soine  workable  system  which  is  economically 

'^I^  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  my  attention. 

Sincerely,  _         

John  DEMPsrr. 

Governor. 


for  wide-spread  implementation  of  this 
emergency  number  project.  As  early  as  June 
of  1967,  Attorney  General  William  C.  Sen- 
nett  was  negotiating  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania  concerning 
^tablishlng  an  emergency  number  here  in 
Pennsvlvania.  . 

you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  give  the 
message  to  local  communities  throughout 
Pennsylvania  tuglng  the  adoption  of  the 
national  emergency   numt>er  "911". 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  enthusi- 
asm in  this  worthy  cause. 

Sincerely,  „    ^ 

Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  March  5.1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Rotjsh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  Many  thanks 
for  vour  letter  of  February  23  relating  to  the 
three  digit  telephone  number  "911  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  single,  uniform,  na- 
tionwide emergency  number  for  use  by  citi- 
zens in   need  of   police  or  other  emergency 

Such  a  facility  strikes  me  as  being  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  fight  against  crime  but  also  as  a 
means  of  speeding  up  emergency  service  in 
other  areas  such  as  fires  and  accidents. 

I  am  advised  that  some  of  the  municipali- 
ties in  Arizona  are  presently  looking  into  the 
plan.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  may  eventual  y 
be  adopted  by  all  communities  in  the  state 
and  1  shall  recommend  that  It  be  P»^en 
every  consideration  by  the  officials  directly 
Involved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Williams. 


State  or  Iowa, 
Des  Moines.  March  4,  1968. 
Hon    J.  Edward  RorsH. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR    CONGRESSMAN    RorSH:     ^hlS    WlU    ^- 

knowledge  receipt  of  your  February  28^1968. 
correspondence  concerning  the  uniform  na- 
tionwide emergency  phone  ^^/Jf, „,„„.. 
I  appreciate  vour  bringing  this  informa- 
tion to  my  attention.  I  will  take  steps  to  see 
when  the  emergency  number  program  can 
be  implemented  in  Iowa. 

^"^•""^^^"""•haroldE.Hvches. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
Trenton,  March  14.  1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

MY  Dear  Congressman  Rorsn:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  23rd  concerning 
the  proposed  uniform,  nationwide  emergency 
telephone  number.  ^„„„,„i 

I  have  been  assured  by  Attorney  General 
Arthur  J.  Sills  that  he  will  work  diligently 
with  public  safety  and  communication  agen- 
cies in  this  State  to  devise  the  best  po^lWe 
communications  arrangements  including  the 
adoption,  where  practical,  of  the  proposed 
single,  emergency  number. 

Sincerely,  ^       __„ 

RICHARD  J.  Hughes,  Governor. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg.  March  19,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
Howse  of  Representatives. 
Raybum   House   Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  Thank  you  for 
vour  recent  letter  concerning  the  need.^^r 
urgent  action  on  telephone  number  911  as 
a  single,  uniform  nationwide  emergency  po- 
lice number.  

Pennsylvania   shares    your    deep   concern 


State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Concord,  March  21.1968. 
Hon  J.  Edward  Roush, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  Thank  you  for 
vour  letter  of  February  23,  1968  relative  to 
the  program  providing  for  a  single  emergency 
telephone  number. 

I  am  advised  by  our  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission that  facilities  to  Inaugurate  this 
program  can  be  made  available  In  New 
Hampshire  very  soon  in  certain  exchanges 
depending  on  equipment  adaptability;  and 
later  in  other  areas  as  necessary  modification 
of  equipment  can  be  effected. 

As  the  facilities  become  available,  we  cer- 
tainly will  urge  that  the  program  be  adopted. 

Sincerely,  ,„    „    „ 

JOHN  W.  King, 


State  of  Washington. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Olympia.  March  18. 1968. 
Hon.  J   Edward  Housh 
House  <■/  Representatives. 
Wa.'ihmaton.  D  C. 

dear  Congressman   Roush:    The   State   of 
Washington  is  indeed  Interested  in  the    91 1 
program,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken 
toward  Its  implementation. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Chief  Will 
Bachofner.  of  the  Washington  State  Patrol 
and  am  advised  that  representatives  of  that 
organization  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Company  have  already  had  a  pre- 
liminary meeting.  Plans  arc  in  the  offing  o 
acDomt  a  coordlnatcr  and  or  a  committee  on 
the  state  level  to  work  closely  with  members 
of  the  telephone  company.  .,,1.  «,«,th 

Your  support  and  interest  In  this  worth- 
while project  is  very  much  appreciated^  I  am 
pleased  to  give  the  backing  of  this  office  to 
help  establish  "911"  as  the  single  unlfo^^ 
telephone  number  to  be  called  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  report  of  emergencies. 

Slnccrelv, 

Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Gorernor. 

State  OF  Indiana, 
Office  of  the  Govebnob. 
Indianapolis.  March  4. 1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
New  House  Office  Bvtldmp, 

^olXri^'thank  you  for  the  Information 
about  the  uniform,  nationwide  emergency 
telephone  number  and  its  inauguration  on 
March  1  at  Huntington.  ^,,  „„ 

The  "911"  number,  I  am  certain,  will  en- 
able the  public  to  report  more  adequately 
and  quickly  Its  needs  for  emergency  police 
and  fire  department  assistance  Jt  should 
helD  our  law  enforcement  authorities  ao  a 
more  effective  Job  in  combating  crime  and 
In  enforcing  the  public  safety. 

The  telephone  Industry,  I  can  see,  »nil 
have  a  long-range  Job  to  do  '",f°"^-"tlng  Its 
MUlpment  and  advising  local  governments 
about  their  requirements  in  organizing  cen- 
tral staffs  to  receive  such  calls.  I  am  sure 
the  industry  will  move  toward  this  objective 
as  quickly  as  it  can.  „„„-,„♦ 

I  compliment  you  on  this  achievement 
The  recognition  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  also 
should  be  a  cause  for  pride.  Indiana  is  or- 
ganlzing  a  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Academy  and  its  courses  will  help  local  police 
improve  their  communications  techniques, 
no  doubt  including  the  use  of  the  uniform 
emergency  telephone  number. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  Branigin. 
Governor  of  Indiana. 


Executive  Department. 
Baltimore.  Md..  .March  J8. 1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush:  Governor  Agnew  has  re- 
quested me  to  acknowledge  your  recent  letter 
wherein  vou  advised  that  officials  of  the 
American'  Telephone  and  Telegraph  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  three  digit  number  "911"  as  a  smgle. 
uniform,  nationwide  emergency  number  be- 
ginning  in  1969. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Maryland  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  ^Administration  of  Justice  is  investigating 
the  posslbilitv  of  obtaining  a  special  emer- 
gency number  as  suggested  both  by  you  and 
the  President's  Commission. 

Your  courtesy   in  bringing   your  observa- 
tions   to   the   attention   of    the   Governor   Is 
most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  McCabe, 
Program  Executive. 


State  of  Minnesota. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  18, 1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washngton.DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  Governor  Le- 
Vander  has  referred  to  us  your  letter  of 
Februarv  23.  1968.  Our  Governors  Crime 
r.-,mmi-'Mon  has  alreadv  had  extensive  con- 
tact with  the  people  from  the  Bell  Telephone 
system  relative  ^o  the  feasibility  of  ear  1  v 
initiation  of  the  "911"  number  n  the  TvHn 
City  Metropolitan  Area.  The  Preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Law  Enforcement  Task  Force  of 
the  Commission,  the  recommendations  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  attached  b.ue 
material,  covers  this  important  /"hlect  in 
Number  37.  The  Advisory  Committee  ^o  ™ 
with  the  Bell  people  on  this  program  will  be 
formed  shortly,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  prog- 
ress can  be  made  swiftly  towards  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  excellent  plan. 

Governor  LeVander  and  Attorney  General 
Head  are  pleased  with  your  Interest  in  this 
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most  Important  matter,  and  particularly  ap- 
preciate your  taking  time  from  your  very 
busy  schedule  to  contact  the  Governor  In 
this  regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arne  Schoeller, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

State  or  Illinois, 
Department  of  Public  Safety. 

March  25,  1968. 
Hon,  J.  Edward  Roi'sh. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Concres.sman  Roush:  The  Honorable 
Otto  Kerner.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
has  asked  this  office  to  acknowledge,  with 
his  thanks,  receipt  of  your  letter  posted  in 
Washington  on  23  February  1968. 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  of  your  Interest 
In  and  support  of  the  universal  adoption  of 
a  simple  uniform  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber that  could  be  utilized  by  anyone  need- 
ing emergency  assistance.  Before  this  facet 
of  the  current  antl-crlme  program  received 
publicity  nationwide  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
made  a  number  of  contacts  with  officials  In 
this  State  and  announced  the  nationwide 
emergency   number  "911." 

Governor  Otto  Kerner.  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of 'Public  Safety,  and  I  am  sure  every- 
one is  in  favor  of  this  single  three  digit 
emergency  number  which,  when  Imple- 
mented, would  evoke  Immediate  response  to 
any  emergency.  We  believe,  as  you  do,  that 
this  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement. 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  appreciates  hearing 
from  you  and  having  your  expression  of  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

ARTHtJR  V.  Huffman. 

State  Criminologist. 

State  of  Idaho, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 

Boise.  March  27,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  RotrsH. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressma.n  Roush:  Your  letter  of 
February  23.  1968.  has  stimulated  a  great 
deal  of  interest  within  my  staff. 

I  consider  that  a  nationwide  emergency 
number  as  suggested  in  your  letter  warrants 
detailed  consideration.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  directed  the  Administrator  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Communications  to  make  a  study  of 
costs,  feasibility  of  implementation,  and 
statewide  cooperation  In  such  a  project. 

This  study  is  to  be  presented  to  me  In  the 
near  future  and  I  will  then  be  In  a  position 
to  give  you  a  detailed  answer  concerning 
Idaho's  participation  in  this  system  for 
emergency  telephoning. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Samuelson. 

Governor. 

State  op  Oklahoma, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Oklahoma  City.  March   11,   1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  February  23  concerning  your 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  a  single,  uniform, 
nationwide  emergency  number.  I  will  give 
every  consideration  to  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  public  agencies  in  their 
Implementation  of  the  plan  to  provide  the 
three-digit  number  "911"  as  an  emergency 
number. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  calling  this 
to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Dewey  P.  Bartlett, 

Governor. 


Wyoming  Executive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  March  8,  1968. 
Hon    J.  Edward  Roush. 
Rayburn  Hoii.se  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  I  appreciated 
very  much  receiving  your  letter  relative  to 
Che  .adoption  of  telephone  number  911  as  a 
single,  uniform,  nationwide  emergency  num- 
ber beginning  in  1969.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  and  I  salute  you  in  your  effort. 
You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing p)osslble  to  see  tlaat  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming .idopts  the  uniform  number. 
Sincerely  yours, 

.Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 

Governor. 

State  or  Rhode  Island, 
Providence  Plantations. 
Prortdence.  March  13,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush. 
Rayhurn  Hou.'ie  Office  Building, 
Wa.<hington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  regarding  the  use 
of  one  telephone  number  for  emergency  as- 
sistance. 

I  have  discussed  this  arrangement  with 
officials  of  the  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany who  now  are  working  with  Lieutenant 
Governor  Joseph  H  O'Donnell,  Jr.  Lieutenant 
Governor  O'Donnell  has  been  designated  as 
this  administration's  liaison  person  who  is 
working  with  local  communities  and  he  and 
the  telephone  company  officials  hope  to 
work  out.  .at  least  on  an  experimental  basis, 
the  "911"  system  in  this  state. 

Again,  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  and 
effort  to  write.  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Stiite  of  Indiana  in  this  field. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chaffee. 

Governor. 

St.ate  of  North  Carolina, 

Governor's  Committee  on 

Law  and  Order, 
Raleigh,  March  11,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush  :  Governor  Dan  Moore  has 
requested  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  concerning  the  uniform,  nationwide 
emergency  telephone  number  that  has  been 
proposed  by  .American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  of- 
ficials of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company 
here  in  North  Carolina  and  have  been  In- 
formed that  similar  plans  are  underway  in 
our  State.  At  the  .suggestion  of  the  Governor, 
I  am  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Independent  Telephone  Association 
to  determine  what  progress,  if  any,  is  being 
made  by  them  in  this  regard. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  In  law  en- 
forcement. I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  E.  Clement, 

Executive  Director. 


WORTHINGTON,  MASS..  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 
occasion  when  we  are  able  to  honor  a 
community  for  200  years  of  service  to 
its  citizens  and  to  the  Nation. 


The  town  of  'Worthington,  Mass..  is 
such  a  community.  In  its  long  history  it 
has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper  while 
supporting  its  Nation's  effort  in  six  dif- 
ferent wars. 

Very  few  towns  in  America  can  claim 
such  a  record. 

In  this  light  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  celebration  which  will  take  place  in 
•Worthington  from  June  30  to  July  7. 
This  weeklong  bicentennial  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  collective  efforts  of  many 
people  in  the  community  who  have  been 
working  for  many  months  to  make  the 
occasion  worthy  of  its  cause. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Worthing- 
ton in  this  time  of  celebration. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Worthington  Bi- 
centennial Historical  Committee,  Carl  S 
Joslyn  and  Mrs.  Lois  Ashe  Brown,  have 
provided  us  with  an  interesting  back- 
ground on  the  history  of  the  community 
and  have  presented  a  splendid  insight 
into  the  historical  events  which  have 
helped  to  develop  the  character  of 
Worthington. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  the  historical  sketch 
written  by  Mr.  Joslyn  and  Mrs.  Brown: 
A  Short  History  of  Worthington 
(By  Lois  Ashe  Brown  and  Carl  S.  Joslyn) 

The  land  that  now  comprises  the  Town  of 
Worthington  was  originally  known  as  Planta- 
tion Number  3  and  was  purchased  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Province  by  Aaron  Wil- 
lard.  Jr.  of  Lancaster  at  a  public  auction  held 
in  Boston  on  June  2.  1762.  The  purchase  price 
was  1860  pounds.  Toward  this  amount.  Wil- 
lard  paid  in  earnest  money  at  the  time  of 
sale  and.  for  the  balance,  gave  bonds  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Province  signed  by  Joslah 
Dwight  of  Springfield,  John  Worthington  of 
Springfield,  Timothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  North- 
ampton, Salah  Barnard  of  Deerfield,  and 
himself.  These  five  men  were  the  original 
proprietors  of  Worthington  and  It  was  from 
them  that  the  first  settlers  in  the  township 
bought  their  land.  It  was  also  from  one  of 
them— Colonel  John  Worthington  of  Spring- 
field—that the  town  derived  its  name. 

One  condition  of  the  sale  of  Plantation 
Num.ber  3  was  that,  within  five  years,  not 
less  than  sixty  settlers  must  have  established 
their  residence  in  the  township  by  building 
houses  at  least  twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet 
in  size,  surrounded  by  seven  acres  of  land, 
cleared  and  fenced.  Each  settler  was  to  be 
responsible  for  a  proportionate  share,  de- 
pending on  his  holdings,  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  meeting  house  and  getting  a  minister. 

The  settlement  of  the  township  must  have 
proceeded  apace  inasmuch  as  on  October  16, 
1765  the  proprietors  sent  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  asking  "that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  new  plantation  may  be  by  act  of 
assembly  incorporated  into  a  town."  It  ap- 
pears that  the  General  Court  took  its  time 
in  acting  on  the  petition  since  it  was  not 
until  nearly  three  years  later,  on  June  30, 
1768,  that  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed 
and  the  Town  of  Worthington  began  Its 
corporate  career. 

physical    FEATtJRES 

The  township  of  Worthington.  situated  at 
the  western  border  of  Hampshire  County  In 
Massachusetts,  comprises  an  area  of  thirty- 
three  and  one  half  square  miles  criss-crossed 
by  sixty-five  miles  of  maintained  roads  and 
numerous  small  streams.  Considered  one  of 
the  'hill  towns,'  it  is  a  region  of  mountain 
ranges  and  valleys.  Its  center  is  characterized 
by  a  high  plateau  area  approximately  1500 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  town  is  about  half 
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wooded  hills  and  half  broad  cultivated  fields 
bordered  with  stone  walls  and  hedgerows 

Bordered  on  the  north  by  Cummington. 
Worthington  is  adjoined  on  the  east  by 
Chesterfield,  while  the  Huntington  town 
line  meets  Worthington  on  tlie  soutlieast 
corner,  with  Chester  forming  the  southern 
boundary:  the  middle  branch  of  the  West- 
field  River  forms  the  boundary  on  the  south- 
west, with  the  Berl:shlre  County  line 
se:x;rating  Wortliington  from  Peru  to  the 
northwest. 

Bashan  Hill  rises  2.033  feet  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  town  as  Worthington's  highest 
p.iinl.  A  mile  to  the  soutlieast  Knoll's  HUl 
stands  nearly  '2.011  feet.  The  lowest  points  in 
town  average  about  one  thousand  feet  .itiove 
sea  level  and  are  located  along  parts  of  the 
Bronson  Brook  and  the  middle  branch  of 
the  Westfield  River  Magnificent  views  are 
lo  be  enjoyed  from  many  locations  in  Worth- 
ington Parts  of  five  states  m.iy  be  seen  from 
either  Bashan  or  Knoll's  hills. 

Bronson  Brook  and  Steven's  Brook  Join 
along  Capen  Street  to  form  the  west  branch 
c>l  the  Westfield  River.  Just  above  Stevensvllle. 
Watt's  Stream  and  Ward's  Stream  rise  from 
springs  in  the  Worthington  State  Forest  and 
fiow  more  or  le.ss  parallel  through  town  to 
loin  at  Ringville  and  become  Little  River. 
The  Kiniie  Brook  rises  m  the  hills  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  town  and  flows  on 
through  Chester  and  into  the  middle  branch 
of  the^  Westfield  Riier  at  DayviUe. 

At  iiearlv  opposite  end.s  oi  Worthington 
are  spectacular  waterfalls.  We?t  Worthington 
Falls,  locate:!  in  the  middle  branch  ol  the 
Westfield  River,  falls  about  50  feet  into  a 
rocky  gorge  near  River  Road.  Bradley  F.ills. 
in  the  Little  River  just  Iselow  tlie  ijrici^e  in 
South  Worthington.  lollows  a  rocky  path  for 
alxjut  500  feet,  cascading  into  a  right  angle 
drop  to  a  rock-bound  gorge  50  feet  below 
chusch  history 
The  church  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  lives  of  its  people  from  the  time  of 
Worthington's  foundii.g.  All  were  assessed  for 
a  proportionate  sh.-.re  of  tlie  expenses  ol  rais- 
ing and  maintaining  a  meeting  house  and 
hiring  a  minister.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the 
early  settlers  In  Worthington  were  descend- 
ants" of  the  English  families  v.-bo  had  settled 
around  M.a.ssachusetts  Bay  seeking  religious 
freedom  for  tlirmseives  and  :or  those  wiio 
shared  their  beliefs — in  many  cases  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

Only  two  denominations  have  built 
churches  in  Worthington:  Congregational 
and  Methodist.  The  first  Congregational  So- 
ciety was  orranized  in  1771  and  for  nearly  a 
century  continued  to  be  the  "established" 
church  in  the  town.  Its  expenses  were  met 
out  of  taxes,  its  business  was  transacted  un- 
der a  towm  warrant,  and  its  services  were 
held  in  the  same  "meeting  house"  where  the 
citizens  assembled  for  town  meetings.  Not 
until  1865,  when  the  parish  was  organized  as 
a  distinct  entity,  did  church  and  state  become 
separate  in  Worthington. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1769 
near  the  corner  of  West  Street  and  Sam  Hill 
Road,  with  a  cemetery  adjoining.  It  was  a 
primative  sort  of  building,  inside  and  out. 
and  could  not  have  been  too  comfortable  as 
a  place  of  worship  for  the  thirty  original 
church  members.  Near-by.  the  first  Con- 
gregational minister,  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Huntington,  built  his  own  parsonage  which 
still  stands  on  West  Street.  Tins  early  meet- 
ing house  was  used  by  the  church  for  some 
twenty  vears  until  the  growth  of  membership 
and  an  eastward  shift  in  the  town's  popula- 
tion rendered  it  obsolete. 

On  Mav  23.  1888.  the  present  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  dedicated  with  the  appro- 
priate exercises  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Sargent  Huntington,  pastor  at 
the  time.  The  new  building  was  copied  from 
an  English  church  by  architect  Walter  Owen 
of  Albanv. 

Today  the  Congregational  Church  has  a 
membership  of  177.  At  a  special  meeting  In 


April    1961     the  memljers   voted  approval   to 
unite    with    the    United    Church    "f    Christy 
Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Jerome  H.  Wood 
the  church  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  the  town. 

About  two  do/en  itmilies  comprl.-e  the 
Roman  Catholic  concregation  In  Worthing- 
i<m  Their  nrn-'jers  swell  with  ihe  summer 
colonv  Mass  haP  been  .said  in  town  during  the 
summer  month.s  .^nce  193'2  by  a  priest  from 
St  Thomas'  Cluirch  in  Hu.itington.  Services 
were  first  held  in  Lvceum  Hall.  and.  since 
1952.  have  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Diroctlv  opp-site  the  Congregational 
Church  stands  the  Town  Hall,  built  in  1«85. 
md  a  few  rod.s  to  the  north  is  the  Russell  H. 
Conwell  school,  built  in  1941  to  replace  eleven 
district  Pcho<.ls.  Th.-e  three  buildings  to- 
gether make  .m  ait; active  group  and  consti- 
tute the  center  of  the  town's  religious,  civic, 
educational,  and  .social  activities. 

SCHOOLS 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  provisions 
for  education  have  comprised  the  major  item 
of  Worthington's  annual  budget,  and  since 
1962  the  figure  exceeded  $60,000.  Earliest  rec- 
ords of  school  expenses  in  Worthington  date 
from  March  18.  1771,  when  the  town  voted 
to  raise  CIO  silver  monev  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools.  In  1772  the  town  was 
split  into  five  districts  with  the  £10  appro- 
priation split  accordingly.  The  first  school- 
house  was  built  in  1773  about  a  mile  south 
of  Worthington  Center,  near  the  Junction  of 
Route  1 12  and  Radiker  Road. 

The  town's  rapid  growth  in  tht  early  years 
made  redistrictlng  necessary.  By  1833  eleven 
school  districts  were  formed  and  in  1837  a 
student  enrollment  of  326  pupils  was  re- 
corded. During  the  next  century,  the  popu- 
lation steadilv  declined  and  one  by  one  the 
district  schools  were  closed.  When  Russell 
H  Conwell  School  was  opened  at  Worthington 
Center  in  1941,  it  replaced  the  two-room 
school  in  the  Lvceum  Building  at  Worthing- 
ton Corners,  tlie  one-room  school  at  West 
Worthington,  and  the  one-room  school  at 
South  Worthington. 

Russell  H  Conwell  School  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $23,000.  It  accommo- 
dated grades  one  through  eight  In  three  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  classrooms  with  a 
central  heating  system.  A  kitchen  and  lunch- 
room were  equipped  in  the  basement  in  1946. 
An  addition  which  provided  a  fourth  class- 
room a  large  recreation  room  and  generally 
expanded  facilities,  was  completed  in  1954 
at  the  cost  of  nearly  $44,000. 

Prior  to  1963.  Worthington  high  school 
pupils  attended  schools  in  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  and  the  town  paid  both  the  tuition 
and  transportation  costs.  In  earlier  times, 
high  school  classes  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  Lyceum  Hall,  and  in  private  homes. 
Mountain  Seminarv  was  established  on  the 
common  at  Worthington  Corners  In  1837  and 
flourished  for  several  years,  supported  by  tu- 
ition fees  from  an  enrollment  of  143  students 
drawn  from  this  and  surrounding  towns. 
When  this  was  beset  by  economic  difficulties. 
It  closed  and  the  building  was  moved  to 
Cummington  where  it  stands  today  on  main 
street  as  a  private  home. 

Dr  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Worthington's 
most  famous  son,  founder  of  Baptist  Temple, 
Temple  Unlversitv,  and  Temple  University 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  opened  Conwell 
Academy  in  1894  in  South  Worthington.  It 
continued  for  three  or  four  years  for  the 
benefit  of  those  studying  on  the  secondary 
level,  and  then  closed  for  economic  reasons. 
Educational  facilities  for  Worthington  pu- 
pils are  todav  finer  than  ever.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Gateway  Regional  School  in  1963. 
of  which  Worthington  is  part-owner,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  from  the  local  to  the  new 
school,  the  future  seems  promising. 

MILITARY    HISTORY 

Worthington  has  contributed  its  full  share 
of  men.  money,  and  supplies  to  the  nation's 


wars  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  In 
Western  Massachusetts  to  .inswer  the  call  to 
service  during  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  Only  a 
few  davs  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  71 
men  Irom  Worthington  and  Ashheld  m.arched 
to  Cambridge  headed  by  C.iiitaiii  Ebenezer 
Webber  of  Worthington  From  that  lime  un- 
til the  end  of  the  war.  the  records  :  how  a 
steady  fiow  of  men  and  rrsourt  es  irom  the 
war's' battlefields  Each  man  enlisting  lor  six 
months  received  a  bounty  of  t:200  from  the 
town  in  addition  to  his  army  pay  of  £3  a 
month.  Pavment  of  bounties  on  this  scale 
to  the  40-wid  men  who  .  erved  in  the  war 
must  have  been  a  serious  drain  on  tlie  town  s 
meager  resources. 

Sentiment  in  Worthlnrt  <n  strongly  op- 
posed the  War  of  1812.  On  July  7  of  that 
vear  it  was  voted  In  town  meeting  "that  we 
consider  the  late  act  of  Congress  declaring 
war  to  exist  l>etween  this  country  and  the 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  the  present  situation  of  our  country 
to  l)e  in  expedient  and  unnecessary.  "  In  view 
of  this  .sentiment,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Worthington's  participation  in  the  war  was 
limited  W  .-ending  24  men  to  the  defense  oT 
Boston  _,    ,,,        . 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  In 
1861  the  bountv  system  of  enduclng  enlist- 
ments was  revi\ed.  Early  m  the  war,  the 
amount  paid  whs  $50  per  ^o!unteer  but  this 
was  later  increa.sed  to  $125.  In  addition  to 
the  bounties,  aid  granted  was  >8.860.  of 
which  .$4,398  was  later  refunded  by  the  State. 
Tliese  were  generous  provisions  by  any 
nandard  since  the  number  of  men  from 
Worthington  who  served  in  the  Civil  War 
was  ccrtalnlv  not  more  than  102  and  may 
have  been  a.s  low  as  86.  Of  the  men  who 
served  21  eitlier  died  or  were  killed  in  action. 
The  n.ames  <  f  the  Worthinston  men  who 
served  in  the  two  World  Wars  :.re  listed  on  a 
bronze  plaque  mounted  on  a  native  Iwulder 
which  was  placed  (jn  the  town  common  In 
1946  On  this  honor  roll  appe.ir  the  names  of 
26  men  who  served  in  World  War  I  and  55 
who  .served  in  World  War  11.  At  the  foot  of 
the  boulder.  lour  white  crosses  have  been 
erected  m  memorv  of  the  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  these  two  wars:  William  J.  Coffey, 
Norman  C  Eddy.  Donald  W  MoiUnson.  and 
Russell  B.  Shaw. 

MEDICAL    HISTORY 

Prom  the  time  of  its  founding  until  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  cenlury.  Worthing- 
ton's medical  needs  were  taken  care  of  by 
resident  phvsicians  Getting  a  doctor  to 
..erve  the  town  ]  resented  no  great  problem. 
Tlie  population  was  large  enough  to  supix^t 
a  lull-time  physician  and  the  supply  of  ^*n- 
eral  practitioners  adequate. 

It  was  not  unni  1943.  ■.■.•!  on  Dr  Mary  P. 
Sn^wk  discontinued  her  Worthington  prac- 
tice thit  the  towiispoople  came  to  realize 
how  mall  the  number  cf  szeneral  praftition- 
e-s  had  become  and  liow  mu-h  smaller  was 
♦he  number  of  those  willinj  "o  lake  up  prac- 
tice in  a  rural  communitv  F-.>r  a  time,  the 
expedient  was  tried  <,t  h.vl:,.-  voun-  doctors 
in  trainins  at  Northamptoo's  C^w.ey  Dickin- 
son Hospital  come  to  town  fr  a  few  hours 
each  week  This  ma'Keshift  arranecment  wa« 
'ar'  from  sati^factorv  The  d-c'ors  lacked 
adequate  facilities  their  terms  of  ervlce  was 
'.piited  lo  one  vear.  and  'hev  were  not  able 
to'elve  the  people  fui:-tim»  medical  roverage. 
It  became  clear  that  someihir-g  more  sub- 
stantial would  have  to  l)e  done  to  induce  a 
doctor  to  take  up  prartire  in  Worthlnston. 

Two  alternaMves  presented  ihemselves: 
G.->vernmcnt  action  cr  private  en-erpn.se  The 
easier  v  av  would  have  been  lor  the  town  to 
subsidize' the  doctor's  pr'^'tice  by  p.iving  an 
annua!  sal  irv  ..nd  provi:i;ne  him  with  free 
housine.  This  was  reiectc-ri  lor  various  rea- 
sons principal  amone  'l  em  bemc  that  the 
kind  of  doctor  the  town  wanted  would  not 
b»  attracted  bv  such  a  proposal  Thus  the 
hard  wav  of  private  enterprise  w.as  chosen. 
In  Februaiv  of  1950.  for,o■*^ne  adjourn- 
ment of  town  meeting,  a   citizens'  meeting 
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was   held  to  consider  ihe  problem    At  this  eUewhere;  this  was  unthinkable  for  another  code,  came  to  grips  with  this  issue  when 

meeting  Mrs.  Harry  (Florence I  Bates,  a  regis-  hundred  years  it   overwhelmingly    passed   on    a   roUcall 

tered  nurse  who  had  long  served  the  town.  At  various  times  through  the  nineteenth  y^^g  ^^^^  following: 

asked  for  volunteer,  to  serve  with  her  on  a  century,  numerous  small  factories  and  mills         ^^^^^^        ;„   .j^^   ^^^^  ^^^^   preclude    the 

committee  to  investigate  the  ways  and  mea:^  were  operating  m  Worhlngton.  These  were  a  contributions  to  defray  expenses  for 

of   securing    adequate    medical    service.    Six  boun    to   the   economy    and    afforded    much  "»^  senator's    home 

person.s  responded,    two  farmers,  two   busl-  local  employment  aside  from  the  farm.  There  travel   ^    ''"^J^"'" J^^^^,^^,"^,^^^^^^^ 

^men.  amired  college  professor,  and  a  was   hcpe   that   the   town  would  eventually  ^^^'^^^^Jn    with   fhrmaUlng   of    speeches 

housewife.  It  was  the  work  done  by  this  com-  be  served  directly  by  railroad  and  efforts  were  ^"^^^1^^^  anfreSts  to  a  Senators  con: 

mlttee.    Investigating    what    had    been    done  exerted   in    that   direction    but   to    no   avail.  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^  ^   radfo     television 

elsewhere,  getting  the  services  of  a  physician.  Meanwhile,    raw    and    finished    goods    were  f  *"«'^^;  media  r^etTodsorreoorSu.^ 

and  raising  the  necessary  money,  that  made  hauled  by  team  to  and  from  the  railroad  in  ^^^J^^^l^  "ns  Uu'nt^     and    for    tllejhone 

possible  the  inauguration  of  the  Worthlngton  Williamsburg  and  Huntington.  tPipCTanh    ooetaee   and   stationery   expenses 

S^lth  center  on  December  10.  1950.  In  addition  to  lumber  and  grist,  products  l^'^^^^^' .^^UoZnce    newspaiT  su^crfp! 

The    people    using    the    facilities    of    the  Included  baskets,  children  s  sleds:   and  car-  '.q-.  ,„ni  hjg  j,ome  State 

Health  Center  are  drawn  from  Worthlngton,  rlages.  window  shades,  bedsteads,  tool  han-  "ons  from  his  home  t,tate. 

Cummlngton     Chesterfield,    Ashfleld.    Peru,  dies,  whlpsockets,  elder,  essential  oils,  cheese  j  ^q  ^ot  believe  that  Members  of  this 

Plalnfleld,  and  Huntington.  Financial   sup-  and  butter,  leather,  room  fixtures  and  fac-  ^^^    should    have    to    pay    from    their 

Each   doctor   has   complete   freedom   in   the  Worthlngton  and  offers  seasonal  employment  sentative    of    the    Seventh    District    of 

conduct  of  his  practice.  His  relationship  to  to  thirty   or  more  persons.  There  were  six  Texas  is  knowing  what  my  constltuent.s 

the  organization  that  runs  the  Health  Cen-  major  sugar  camps  active  In  1962  with  some  ^re  thinking  and  how  they  feel  about  the 

ter,  the  Worthlngton  Health  Association,  Inc..  of  them  producing  as  many  as  600  gallons  jg^^^g  ^  ^j^j^^j^  j  ^jy  jjg  ^sked  to  vote 

is  that  Of  lessee  rather  than  employee.  The  °'  „^>'^"P„,Vao?e°s"u<.ir  ^nd  I  want  to  keep  them  iniormed  of  my 

town    of   worthlngton,   as   such,   makes   no  ^'^^^J^^'^Xlngton  business  directory  a  votes.  I  want  to  know  what  their  gripes 

rnter.n°d"ofavs''no"ua?rin  the  mXe^  cemurv'^^o'^showld'^-errrgeteam^^  are  and  how  I  can  help  them.  This  re- 

menTo     its  Srs    It'^ts  s  rlctly  a   p  l«te  earning  hTs  living  In  town,  an  economic  sur-  quires  constant  contact  with  them.  Last 

r^itertirtse  ^'^^  conducted  In  1962  showed  that  135  out  year  I  made  24  trips  to  my  district.  Mem - 

■■■      ECONOMIC  HISTORY  "^  ^  total  198  local  wage-earners  were  work-  ^ers  of  my  staff  made  12  trips.  I  also  put 

When   the  first  settlers  came  in    1762   to  :,7re'\3l  ^Twerw^rkTg^rotirs,  f/d  out  several  newsletters  -d   a  compre- 

Worthington,  a  virgin  land  from  which  In-  31  m  business  for  themselves.  There  were  31  hensive    questionnaire.    This    all    takes 

dlans   had    but   recently   taken   their   leave,  persons  self-employed   in  town  and  32  em-  money. 

every   man   among   them    was   essentially   a  pio^.gd  by  others  in  Worthlngton.  A  total  of  There  are  various  ways  in  which  these 

farmer.    Those    who    preached    the    gospel,  ^g-  retired   wage-earners  were  counted.  Of  extraordinary  expenses  can  be  covered, 

taught  school,  kept  stores  and  taverns,  and  ^^^^  approximately  600  Worthlngton  residents  j^  my  case  a  close  friend  of  mine  sent 

those   who   operated   shops   and   mills   were  j      jyg2,  the  balance  may  be  accounted  for  _,,f   __„  ipttpr  of   solicitation   to   oeonle 

farmers  as  well.  This  held  true  for  more  than  ^     ,^^,^  ^„^„  eighteen,"  nonworklng  wives,  ^if  ?^^  alrradv  helped  in  my  camSS 

a  century,   ^md  long  after  the  overtures  of  ^..^d  elderly  women.  This  survey  reflects  the  ^f}0  had  alreaoy  J^^'P^^J"/"//™^'!^- 

the   Industrial    revolution   were   felt  In   the  changing  ilmes  "  ^he  fund  IS  administered  by  a  busmess- 

hiii  towns.  man  in  Houston.  I  cannot  issue  checks 

People  were  attracted  to  the  Worthlngton  ^-^—^^—^-^  on  the  fund,  all  expenses  are  vouchered, 

township  from  towns  in  eastern  Massachu-  DISCLOSURE    OP    EXPENSE    FUNDS  and  an  annual  report  of  expenditures  is 

.setts  and  Connecticut  with  promises  of  fer-  available  for  each  donor.  We  are  having 

tile  farm  land,  rich  grazing  lands,  plenty  of        Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl-  ^^j^  independent  audit  of  the  fund 

water  power,  virgin  forests,  plus  untold  op-  j^qus  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at        Thprp  i-;  no  orovision  under  the  law  for 

portunlties  for  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping,  ^^is   point   in   the   Record   and  include  ,eSSlne  sS?h  fSs-^I  am  not  tS 

Their  numbers  increased  steadily  from  the  „vf--r:„_,,- _„ttAr  1  cporting  sucn  lunas     1  a,m  not  lequneu 

t:me  of  first  settlement  in  1762  until  the  ^•^™^°^B.?^^"|'^-  _  .o,v,r,«v«  tc  tHoro  ""^er  any  law  on  standard  to  report  such 

census  reached  a  peak  of  1.395  in  1810.  West-        "he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IS  tnere  ^^  jy^^j    -pj^g  Senate  has  made  it  clear 

ward  migrations  and  moves  to  near-by  urban  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^y  ^  j^^j.^g  majority  that  there  is.  in  the 

communities  reduced  the  population  through  from  Texas?  opinion  of  that  body,  good,  and  legiti- 

the  years  un;.il.  in  1962.  the  census  showed         There  was  no  objection.  mate    reason    to    have    such    resources 

approximately  600  citizens— about  the  same         Mr.    BUSH.   Mr.    Speaker,    I    want    to  „,,anQhiP  tn  Mprnhpr-;-  npvprtheless   this 

SVilrto^i  Z:%n^:.::T'''  """  -™?"^,^  ^i^  T?:S,^" ?'r'''%''TrT      s^ant'eVofSSlon rndSfeS  and 

^rsrertheTea"numb:r°o?.mall  farms  ^S^^  woi^f  ^heJ  d^d^i "  r^ponS  a'c  S  '  ^^^^  ''  '^  t'''?'}"^''  ^/^^  ^^^^  "^^■ 

in  town,  dairy  farming  was  not  emphasized  ^f  ethics  a^^  disclosure  tS    he  Iousp  of  constituents   be  informed   of  my   views 

until  about  1900,  when  farmers  began  to  in-  ^t  etnic  ana  disclosure  to  tne  ±ious    01  ^^  ^^^^  matter. 

crease  their  herds  to  supply  a  growing  urban  Kepreseniauves.      i      uas      particularly         Last  year  the  total  amount  donated  was 

market.  Even  so.  there  were  no  large  farms  pleased   to  note  that  the  committee  did        20  280 

bv  todays  standards  In  the  mid- 1800-s.  large  not  regard  its  recommendations  as  com-         -fhere  were  also  reimbursements  for 

nocks    of    merino    sheep    were    pastured    in  pleting  its  task.  trnvpl  Pvnpn<;p<s  of  S754  11 
Worthlngton   to  supply    the   needs   of   t^e         I  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in        7^  ll^ZZTlri,^ 

booming  woolen  mills.  Sheep  farming  dwln-  ^^^^  ,^^^^^  ^yj.g,,  j  ^^st  came  to  the  House  I  f.l^J'f'l'^^  1,  T?nltPri  ^^l^l  and 
died  in  time  as  a  low  tariff  on  Imported  wool  .  intrnrincpd  a  bill  reauestin^  counting  firms  m  the  United  States  ana 
created  unfavorable  competition  for  domes-  js^i  Ltablishment  of  a  CommS^^n  they  advised  me  that  since  no  funds  went 
tic  wool.  Dairv  farming  as  well  on  the  wane  the  e^tablisiiment  01  a  commui^  on  personal  use.  these  moneys  should 
prior  to  world  War  II  and  has  since  faded  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  believe  ^«  ^^^aken  through  mv  personal  books 
until  in  1962  'here  are  but  four  farms  in  that  the  work  done  by  the  committee  IS  "f„7r4nal  income  with  offsetting  ex- 
town  with  milking  herds,  and  four  with  beef  an  excellent  start  in  the  right  direction,  ^s  personal  income  \Mtn  onseiung  ex 
animals  It  is  important  that  we  erase  any  doubt  penaiiures. 

However,  while  dairv  farming  has  decreased  [ji^t  exists  about  our  financial  conduct.  1966  campaign  deficit $3,491.10 

in    worihington.    potato    growers    have    re-  ^j      g  jg  ^^e  important  area,  consid-  Travel  by  Congressman  and  staff 

cUam^d   ran-oiu    farm   l.r.d   and    today   ap-  ^  committee-but  in  which  the  l^'^worn  fn  1   578  37 

nrovimatelv  '  000  acre«  are  nroducinz  record  ^^'^'^     :  ,  j   j.-  date  sworn  in i.qio.oi 

crops  0I  potatoes  and  gUing^ployment  to  committee   made   no   recommendation-  travel  by  Congressman  and  staff 

thirty   or  more  locri!   people  plus   many   mi-  namely  the  use  of  OUtSlde  funds  lo  cover  between  Washington  and  Hous- 

grant  workers.  There  -^.re  also  four  lar.^e  acre-  a  Congressman's  travel  in  excess  of  his  ton  after  date  sworn  In 4,351.  53 

ages   of   cultivated    blueberries;    which   offer  granted     allowance,     the     cost     of     staff  staff    salary ^52-2 

seasonal  employment  travel,  the  cost  of  newsletter  expense  and  Newsletter ^' on^  no 

The  whole  towiisliip  was  laid  out  in  small  other  mi.^cellaneous  expenses.  O^^e  supplies  and  postage „n  on 

farms  by  1810  and  even  folks  in  the  villages         ^,^13  is  a  controversial  area.  My  own  ^"^''"''tJ'°^rf°"dt°/r^^^^^^  ^° 

held  farms.  There  were  al.,o  sawniiUs^  gr.=t-  ^.         -^   ^^^^  ^^ere  is  absolutely  nothing  ^SunHhls  ch^lckinfaccount 

s^i.  '^l^o.s'^^.::^'^'^^  wrong  with  raising  such  funds,  so  long        tT^e^tVbSef  tf  rSe  and 

stor^  doing  business  in  every  part  of  town,  as  they  are  not  diverted  in  any  way  to         disburse  the  allowance  for  my 

Lack  of   fast   transportation  prohibited   re-  a  Congressman's  personal  use.  district  office  paid  by  the  House 

siding  in  Worthlngton  and  earning  a  living         The  Senate,  in  reviewing  its  own  ethics         of  Representatives. 300.00 
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500, 00 


Total  disbursements 15.481.46 

Balance  year  end 5,552.65 


Early  last  year,  after  introducing  my 
own  ethics  bill,  I  elected  to  make  full  dis- 
closure of  my  own  assets  and  liabilities. 
I  was  not  happy  about  this,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  disclosure  is  a  good  thing- 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  "let  the  people 
decide"  philosophy  that  this  country  be- 

lieves  in.  , ,.  . 

In  the  same  spirit.  I  will  publicize  an- 
nually the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
this  supplementary  expense  fund.  Nei- 
ther the  proposed  House  mles  nor  the 
Senate  ethics  bill  require  this  reporting. 
My  basic  view  is  that  a  Congressman 
should  not  be  expected  to  dig  into  his 
own  pocket  for  the  type  of  expenses  I 
have  outlined  above.  The  question  then 
comes— "Well  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment pay  for  them  so  that  no  special 
interest  can  buy  an  inside  track   to  a 
Congressman's  office  by  supporting  his 
campaign   or    by    making    other   dona- 
lions?"  .      ,  .   V-  1 
I  see  many  advantasres  m  higher  al- 
lowances for  the  running  of  one's  office 
and  for  the  type  of  expenses  outlined 
above;  but  this  is  no  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  r.pproprJate  more  moneys  for  its 
own  operations,  in  my  opinion. 

I  also  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financing  campaigns.  I  recog- 
nize the  shortcoming  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem: but  I  keep  coming  back  to  the  fact 
that  disclosure  is  the  key.  Disclosure  does 
not  make  evtrythinfi  all  riaht.  but  it  does 
lav  the  facts  on  the  table,  .so  the  people 
can  see  them  and  interpret  them. 

I  am  verj-  lucky  in  that  I  can  afford  the 
excessive  expenses  of  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman. It  is  no  understatement  to  say 
that  I  must  spend  each  year  a  good  deal 
of  my  own  personal  income  above  my 
saiai-y  as  Congressman. 

If  our  budgetary  problems  were  not  so 
acute  I  would  want  to  immediately  con- 
sider a  real  revision  of  the  system  to 
correct   this  situafon— not  for  myself, 
because,   as   stated   above.   I   an.   lucky 
enoueh  to  be  able  to  absorb  some  of  these 
extia  expenses  out  of  other  income  and 
to  be  able  to  raise  funds  for  others  of 
these  expenses;  but  the  country  is  not 
v.pll  served  by  imposing  excessive  finan- 
cial obligations  en  Members  of  Congress. 
In  conclusion,  I  r.ope  thp  Committee 
un  Standards  of   Official  Conduct  will, 
m  the  lik'ht  of  the  Senate  action  on  spe- 
cial funds,  now  take  this  matter  up.  The 
Senatf^  -was  li^ht  in  sancliJi.ing  outside 
iielo  for  tae  type  of  expen.s^  discussed 
above,  but  they  stopped  short  by  not  call- 
ing for  disclosure. 

I  hope  the  House  comn:ittce  will  take 
affirmative  action  by  officially  sanction- 
ing the  use  of  funds  as  the  Senate  did. 
but  bv  calling  for  some  form  of  disclo- 
sure. The  matter  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined so  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  some  clearly  defined  guidelines  on 
how  to  hand'.e  this  subject,  which  has 
always  been  sensitive,  and  which  if  left 
undiscus'^ed  and  undisclosed  will  always 
be  a  source  of  ixissible  misunderstanding 
and  ;iolitical  liability. 

In  discussing  my  own  use  of  outside 
money  to  help  defray  certain  expenses 
directly  related  to  my  job.  I  recognize 


that  there  are  political  risks,  but  if  this 
helps  remove  the  cloud  of  confusion  and 
criticism  that  hangs  over  this  controver- 
sial subject,  then  the  risk  will  be  worth  it. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COPPER 
STRIKE 


Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLO"^D.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike  m 
the  copper  industry  has  ended  after 
more  than  8  months.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
negotiations  have  been  taking  place  in 
the  Executive  Offices  adjacent  to  the 
White  House,  at  the  personal  request  of 
President  Johnson. 

On  March  30,  President  Johnson  char- 
acterized the  economic  settlement  as  ex- 
cessive and  inflationary. 

Arthur  M  Okun.  new  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  stated; 

The  unions  received  larger  wage  increases 
than  the  public  interest  justified. 

He  further  stated: 

Price  increases  already  announced  by  one 
company  go  far  beyond  the  added  costs  of 
the  wage  increases. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  this  labor-management  war- 
fare in  Utah  and  the  Nation: 

As  of  Friday,  March  29.  impact  of  the 
stiike  on  Utah's  economy  was  estimated 
at  $96.6  million. 

Wases  lo.st  bv  each  striking  em.ployee 
in  Utah  averaged  S5.091.  Based  on  the 
proposed  settlement  of  54  cents  per  hour 
in  wages,  it  will  take  the  average  worker 
at  Kennecott  a  little  more  than  8  years 
to  make  up  the  loss. 

Kennecott  estimates  its  own  copper 
loss  during  the  strike  at  390,000  tons. 
Overpll  production  loss  by  the  entire  in- 
dustry is  estimated  between  960,000  and 
980.000  tons.  Based  on  prestrike  price  of 
38  cents  per  pound,  the  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  totals  between  S750  and 
S800  million,  not  countinc  losses  in  pro- 
duction of  bvproduct  metals. 

Effects  of  the  strike  on  our  balance-of- 
pavments  deficit  have  been  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  a  net  of 
nearly  S400  million  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity to  import  copper  during  the  8'2- 
month-old  .strike. 

This  strike  illustrates  again  our  in- 
c'-cdible  lack  of  public  means  with  vvhich 
to  protect  the  public  interest  when 
labor-management    negotiations    break 

down 

We  do  have  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In 
mv  opinion,  the  President  should  have 
invoked  this  established  law  of  the  land 
en  January  1.  when  he  sent  to  the  Con- 
Lre-s  his  message  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  which  he  pleaded  for  action  to 
correct  our  balance-of -payments  deficits. 
Taft-Hartlcv  can  be  invoked  only  when 
the  national  health  or  safety  is  suffi- 
ciently adversely  affected. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit,  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  is  at  war.  and  the 
fact  that  even  with  greatly  accelerated 
imports  we  were  forced  to  draw  down 
upon  our  strategic  stockpile,  appear  to 


me  to  be  ample  evidence  that  the  na- 
tional safety  was  deeply  involved,  and 
this  argument  does  not  even  take  into 
consideration  the  grievous  damage  which 
our  economy— local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional— suffered 

Labor  unions  were  against  the  invoca- 
tion of  Taft-Hartley.  I  believe  this  is  a 
major  reason  that  this  established  law- 
was  not  invoked.  I  think  it  is  wrong  if 
organized  labor  did  have  this  type  of  in- 
fluence on  our  pevailinp  majority  party 
to  prevent  this  law  from  being  invoked 
when  the  national  interest  was  so  seri- 
ously impaired  in  time  of  national  crisis. 
Furthermore,   a   fair   reading   of   Taft- 
Hartley  does  not  support  the  contention 
that  it  is  antilabor.  It  calls  for  continu- 
ing   negotiations    during    a    coolmg-off 
period   It  calls  for  a  factfinding  body  to 
report  to  the  public.  It  provides  for  secret 
ballot  by  the  striking  workers  on  the  final 
offer  of  management  at  the  end  of  the 
cooling-ofT  period,  but  then  it  does  not 
demand  settlement.  Was  it  this  chance 
at  a  .secret  ballot  by  the  striking  workers 
to  which  the  unions  objected? 

This  law  mav  not  be  adequate,  but  at 
least  it  is  something.  Aside  from  our 
emergencv  economic  crisis.  I  believe  the 
■  reatest  domestic  challenge  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  is  to  make  progress  through  this 
junuie  of  darkness  into  which  prolonged 
lah-r-management  disputes  lead  us,  to 
tvie  i-reat  detriment  of  the  worker,  of 
management,  and  that  forgotten  man, 
the  innocent  citizen  bystander. 


HON    RICHARD   G.   LUGAR.   MAYOR 
OF    INDIANAPOLIS,    SHOWS    HOW 
TO  SOLVE  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 

from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Rich- 
ard G  Lugar.  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
has  initiated  a  told  and  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  his  city  that  shows  ereat  prom- 
ise .n  not  only  p:evenling  the  violence 
and  racial  turmoil  that  have  marked  so 
manv  cities  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  'oeing  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  when  all  a  city's  resources  are  mo- 
bilized behind  vigorous,  active,  and  capa- 
ble leadership. 

Mayor  Lugar  eariier  this  year  had  at- 
tpndpd  three  conferences  in  Washington 
tor  inavors  of  major  U.S.  cities  and  met 
with  officials  who.  like  him,  earned 
hoavv  responsibilities  and  duties  in  ad- 
ministern?  urban  areas.  Mayor  Lugar 
?rd  his  fellow  officials  were  told  flatly  by 
no  le-^s  a  i^erson  than  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  there 
were  nnd  I  quote  from  Mayor  Lugar  .s 
remarks,  'no  fre.sh  sources  of  Federal 
funds  available  to  cities  in  the  near 
future." 

\  few  mavors  of  large  cnies — all  or 
which  incidentally,  have  .suffered  rac;al 
violence— went  on  nationwide  television 
to  bemoan  their  pl'ght  and  plead  for 
more  money,  even  though  they  had  just 
been  told  there  was  none  to  be  had. 
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Mayor  Lugar  went  home  to  Indianap- 
olis and  addressed  his  city  on  television, 
giving  them  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  the 
situation  and  proposing  a  new  program 
called  the  volunteer  adviser  corps. 
Under  this  plan.  2,000  active  citizens 
were  asked  to  volunteer  to  serve.  Each 
one  who  responded  would  be  given  the 
name  of  someone  who  needed  help  find- 
ing a  job.  The  volunteers  would  be  given 
all  poss'ble  assistance  in  placing  this  job- 
less individual. 

Mayor  Lugar  said: 

Beginn-..ig  now  on  March  1.  we  can  move 
rapidly  Mw.ird  .i  full  employment  ec<>mjmv. 
a  rapid  reduction  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  and  welfare  payments,  .i 
r.ipld  acceleration  in  citizen  participation  in 
strengthening  the  economic  and  social  health 
of  this  community  and  a  good  start  on  tlic 
most  useful  year  of  education,  employment 
and  recreation  which  we  have  ever  enjoved. 
Indianapolis  will  be  stronger  because  we  sim- 
ply were  determined  to  do  all  of  the  things 
which  our  consciences  dictated  and  to  do 
them  now  because  we  love  this  city  and  be- 
cause e'lcli  (me  of  us  has  a  genuine  feeling 
of  compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 

Mayaj-  Lugar  got  no  nationwide  televi- 
sion coverage.  Mayor  Lugar's  remarks  did 
not  get  frjnt-pag.?  treatment  in  the  Na- 
tion's newspapei-s  But  \'t  us  ask  our- 
selves: Which  mayors  rif  which  cities  will 
face  the  coming  summer  with  f.ireboding 
as  they  wring  their  hands  for  the  money 
that  is  not  available?  And  which  mayor 
in  which  city  will  know  hi?  citv,  his  peo- 
ple, are  moving  ahead  to  build  a  better 
life  for  all  the  city's  inhabitants? 

Following  is  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar's 
speech  of  March  1,  1968,  and  a  series  of 
stories  and  editorials  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  and  N^ws  that  describe  what 
has  been  done.  Mayor  Lugar  and  the 
many  hard-working,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens ond  orcranizations  who  have  ioined 
with  h*m  not  only  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  countrr*  for  showing  how  to  do  it.  but 
also  the  nationwide  recognition  that  Is 
so  rightfully  theirs. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
A   Report   to   Indianapolis   by   Richard   G. 
Lugar.  Mayor.  March  1.  1968 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  attend  three  conferences  in  our  nation's 
capital  and  to  meet  with  officials  bearing 
heavy  responsibility  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government.  A  common  theme 
has  emerged  from  each  session.  In  many 
ways  and  with  many  voices,  the  theme  of 
crisis  in  the  cities  is  discussed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  hope  and  despair.  The  President  of 
the  tJnlted  States  and  the  Vice-Pre.';ident 
recognize  that  the  problems  of  great  Ameri- 
can cities  rank  neck  and  neck  with  warfare 
abroad  as  irfues  which  pre-occupy  the  Amer- 
ican voter.  Equally  evident  Is  the  oft-stated 
hope  that  large  city  mayors  will  be  adequate 
to  the  tasks  Immediately  before  them. 

After  many  reports  of  crisis  and  potential 
difflculty,  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  tell  me  that 
when  he  was  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  twenty 
years  ago.  no  one  summoned  him  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  offering  counsel 
or  money.  Hubert  Humphrey  stated  simply 
that  he  was  on  his  own,  in  the  field,  making 
do  with  what  he  had  in  Minneapolis  and 
that  he  lighted  the  playgrounds,  Joined  hands 
with  the  youth  of  the  community,  and  got 
on  with  the  Job  of  making  Minneapolis  a 
flrst-class  city.  In  short.  Federal  officials 
would  feel  more  comfortable  If  so  much  did 
not  depend  upon  local  leadership  but  they 


have  come  to  recognize  that  each  city  will 
rise  and  fall  essentially  on  its  own  merits 
and  that  cities  with  unimaginative  and  In- 
decisive leadership  are  unlikely  to  do  very 
well.  Furthermore,  the  Vice-President  has 
Informed  us  that  no  fresh  sources  of  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  to  cities  In  the  near 
future  although  an  enormous  number  of 
proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Congress 
for  spending  In  the  future. 

If  there  be  those  Individuals  in  our  com- 
munity who  are  certain  tiiat  substantial 
Federal  resources  lie  In  Washington  waiting 
for  the  asking,  I  would  say  simply  that  such 
pools  of  ca-^h  do  not  exist  and  the  present 
mood  of  Congress  given  a  large  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  unlikely  to  create  them  re- 
ijardlp-ss  of  Presidential  reports  or  pleadings. 
Vice-President  Humphrey  has  told  us  that 
we  will  have  to  look  to  our  own  community 
resources  to  cure  our  own  community  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  government  as  a  will- 
ing and  helpful  ally  on  occasion. 

Lonp  before  these  Washington  conferences, 
I  had  reported  to  you  the  current  Federal 
flnanciaJ  [ilisht  Likewise,  we  have  discussed 
before,  the  tinfortunate  position  which  our 
city  suffers  without  the  local  home  rule  which 
only  the  Indiana  Lesisl.iture  can  give  to  tis. 
We  .ire  ready  to  do  a  great  Job  In  building 
Indianapolis  but  we  need  the  authority  to 
use  much  of  our  own  money  which  is  now 
being  bled  from  us  not  only  by  Federal  taxa- 
tion but  by  very  unfair  Indiana  taxation 
distributions 

.A.nd  yet  with  all  of  our  problems,  we  are  a 
forttmate  city  We  live  In  the  middle  of  a 
seven-county  metropolitan  area  which  has  a 
work  force  of  450.000  people.  9.800  are  cur- 
rently unemployed  There  is  new  life  and  new 
bounce  in  the  economy  of  our  city  which  is 
reflected  in  new  investment  and  new  Jobs. 
Even  mire  impDrtant.  there  is  a  new  sense  of 
recognition  that  our  economy  must  grow 
rapidly  to  employ  many  newcomers  and  to 
emplov  thDse  who  have  rem-ained  unem- 
ployed for  Ion?  periods  of  time.  We  are  a 
city  with  a  healthy  deeree  of  dissatisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are.  We  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  thouglit  that  anv  man  who  wants 
to  work  should  be  unemploved.  We  are  dls- 
satLsfied  with  the  thoueht  that  anv  famlly 
which  wants  decent  housing  should  be  un- 
able to  find  it.  We  ire  dissatisfied  with  the 
thouslit  that  manv  of  our  youth  are  not  able 
to  read  well  and  .>re  not  preparing  themselves 
for  Ejood  Jobs  of  the  present  or  the  future. 
We  are  dissatisfied  that  racial  discrimination 
should  still  remain  such  an  insidious  force 
In  our  community  which  saps  strength  and 
vitaiitv  at  a  time  when  we  need  more  unity 
and  understanding. 

.Some  cities  apparently  take  the  view  that 
conditions  are  rather  hopeless  and  that  star- 
tlins  rhan<-;e  is  .'^implv  not  in  the  cards.  When 
such  a  sense  of  hopelesrress  is  coupled  with 
Genuine  racial  fear,  various  self-styled  leaders 
In  ttio?e  communities  talk  about  a  long-hot 
summer  and  alternately  hope  for  trouble 
and  then  fear  its  consea.uences  without  hav-^ 
ing  any  good  idea  of  what  will  come  from 
a  hot  or  cool  summer  except  more  hopeless- 
ness and  dead-center  thinking  and  the  same 
racial  fear. 

This  tvpe  of  lazy  and  sloppy  thinking  Is  of 
absolutely  no  value  and  I  am  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  a  lot  of  sheer  rubbish  from  persons 
of  national  repute  who  ought  to  know  better. 
The  summer  is  not  an  isolated  sector  of  life. 
Men  and  women  and  children  in  our  com- 
munitv  ran  be  as  miserable  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  .\  summer  riot  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  a  winter  riot  and  no  more  productive. 
Each  community  which  has  suffered  burning, 
pillaging,  and  death  in  the  past  four  years  Is 
fimplv  .1  great  deal  poorer  and  less  competi- 
tive than  cities  which  have  retained  some 
semblance  of  common  sense.  Psychologists 
have  long  probed  the  depths  of  thinking  In 
Americp  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are.  on  the  basis  of  past  record,  a  more  violent 
people  than  the  English,  but  somewhat  less 


addicted  to  shooting  each  other  than  our 
Latin  American  allies.  At  least  144  citizens 
have  been  killed  in  rioting  during  the  past 
four  years  in  America,  a  horrible  human  toll, 
but  this  Is  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  number 
of  murders  and  accidental  shootings  reported 
annually  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  and  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  number  of  persons  killed 
in  only  one  of  our  countries'  worst  episodes, 
a  New  York  riot  in  1863  which  erupted  during 
the  attempts  of  many  to  evade  military  serv- 
ice in  the  Civil  War. 

In  persptective.  I  think  we  need  to  recog- 
nize tliat  several  Indivldvials  in  our  own  com- 
munity might  wish  to  cause  harm  to  others 
on  almost  any  given  day  of  the  year  and 
that  stlU  others  might  take  advantage  of  the 
turmoil  to  steal  or  to  even  up  a  few  old 
scores.  Some  persons  might  clioose  to  roman- 
ticize murder  and  arson  .Tnd  looting  and 
contend  that  such  activities  change  com- 
munity attitudes  in  the  sense  that  self- 
respect  Is  nurtured,  a  so-called  power  struc- 
ture Is  weakened  and  that  Jobs,  houses,  and 
educational  opportunities  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  muttial  respect  result  after  the  fire 
while  a  community  is  weak  and  on  its  knees. 
If  my  conversations  with  officials  in  Newark 
and  Detroit  are  an  indication,  I  can  report 
that  despite  well-meaning  flurries  of  activity 
on  the  surface,  a  more  solid  core  of  hard- 
hearted repression  resulted  from  the  spec- 
tacular riots  of  1967.  Now  much  of  the  nation 
is  gripped  by  an  obsession  with  law  and  order 
which  freely  translated  in  some  cities  often 
means  a  strategy  of  arming  to  the  teeth 
ready  to  fight  a  civil  war. 

Unlike  other  cities,  we  are  net  going  to 
prepare  for  the  purchase  and  deployment  of 
tanks  and  machine  guns.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  do  have  some  folks  in  ot;r  '"'tv  who 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  thouglit  of  conflict  and 
work  diligently  to  frighten  each  other  with 
talk  of  black  power  take-overs  or  vigilante 
retaliation.  Some  folks  in  our  community 
simply  do  not  like  each  other  and  some  never 
will,  but  I  r.m  not  prepared  to  allow  all  of 
their  personal  problems  to  be  acted  out  in 
pitched  battle  Men  and  women  who  are  not 
able  to  live  without  trying  to  harm  others 
will  be  arrested  and  tried  according  to  due 
process  of  law  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
train  our  police  officers  to  be  more  .'kiliful 
and  more  humane  in  doing  a  thorough  Job 
of  law  enforcement. 

Much  of  mv  tim°  in  the  past  tv.-o  months 
has  been  spent  learning  all  that  I  could  about 
la'.v  enforcement  and  court  procedures,  in 
making  certain  that  cur  procress  toward 
equal  Justice  for  .all  is  clo>  er  to  becomlnii  a 
reality  each  day.  I  have  found  that  many  of 
our  best  citizens  seem  to  take  pride  in  their 
.ittem.pts  to  fix  traffic  tickets  or  to  obstruct 
justice  on  behalf  oi  friends  or  clients  while 
at  the  same  time  they  trumpet  the  call  for 
l.iw  and  order  when  it  pertains  to  others.  This 
v.'i'.I  not  do. 

Some  of  ovir  citizens  claim  racial  discrlml- 
■i.-itlon  after  each  vice  arrest  or  parking  ticket. 
This  becomes  a  tired  refrain  and  thi;  attitude 
is  not  very  helpful  to  obtaining  equality  of 
justice. 

Police  Chief  Churchill  and  Deputy  Chief 
for  Investigations  Davenport  have  been  asked 
to  investigate  every  complaint  which  Indi- 
cates any  deeree  of  racial  c'iscriminatlon  or 
harassment.  We  will  deal  with  each  and  every 
offense  swiftly  and  fairly.  I  want  to  make 
clear  in  deeds  as  well  as  words  that  Indian- 
apolis means  to  end  any  undercurrents  of 
disunity  between  law  enforcement  officers 
and  minority  groups  In  our  city. 

I  have  concUided  after  watching  c-imlnal 
activity  In  this  city  and  clrewhere  during  the 
past  two  months  that  we  are  witnessing 
something  which  is  much  less  a  problem  of 
race  than  of  age.  Crime  is  more  and  more  a 
social  sickness  growing  out  of  neglect  and 
corruption  of  certain  of  the  youth  of  our  city 
."ges  16-24  who  account  for  a  staggering  num- 
ncr  of  crimes  against  propertv  and  persons. 
When  I  say  vouth.  I  mean  white  and  black 
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youth     alike, 
problem. 

Several  factors  could  have  helped  us  in  the 
past  and  could  help  us  in  the  present  First  of 
all.  manv  children  were  born  in  this  com- 
munitv  unwanted  bv  parents  who  have  aban- 
doned." mistreated,  or  neglected  them  Our 
community  must  offer  assistance  ui  family 
planning  to  all  wlio  volunteer  for  such  assist- 
ance. I  h.ive  seen  lar  too  much  cruelty  and 
suffering  involving  children  to  remain  silent 
on  this  issue. 

Secondly,  a  great  number  of  our  families 
have  come'  partially  unstuck  by  the  demands 
placed  upon  motiiers  who  have  taken  second 
jobs  in  order  to  finance  family  material 
needs  seen  as  more  important  than  the 
needs  of  children  for  supervision  and  atten- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  we  are  sorely  deficient  m  the  pro- 
vision of  day  care  centers  for  mothers  and 
fathers  who  "must  work  or  ought  to  work  of 
necessity  to  support  families  and  must  have 
proper  care  for  children  during  working 
liours 

A  fourth  and  equally  insidious  problem  in 
our  city  is  the  fact  that  we  have  discrimi- 
nated against  many  Negro  men  for  so  long 
that  thev  not  only  have  given  up  hope  of 
employment  for  themselves,  but  abandoned 
their  families  in  order  not  to  Jeopardize 
welfare  payments  for  mothers  and  children 
and  failed  to  give  any  model  of  success  to 
their  children,  .Some  of  our  children  have 
never  known  ;.n  employed  adult  who  was 
very  successful  by  any  standard.  Good  moti- 
vation needs  a  good  model. 

Our  churches  have  moved  into  these 
dilemmas  with  considerable  vigor,  but  too 
many  of  us  are  still  operating  on  the  basis 
that  our  ministers  should  stick  to  comfort- 
ing our  troubled  spirits  each  Sunday  morning 
and  leave  the  poor  and  the  discouraged  to 
those  in  political  life  on  Monday  morning. 
The  poor  and  discouraged  have  frequently 
lost  sight  of  the  church  altogether  and 
church  attendance  by  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munitv  is  low. 

Let  me  say  something  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  of  our  present  discomfort.  We 
are  a  society  which  is  willing  to  spend 
billions  upon  drugs  and  alcoholic  beverages 
to  dull  sensitivity,  but  we  are  now  going  to 
be  called  to  give  something  far  more  precious 
to  obtain  peace  of  mind.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  give  billions  of  hours  of  our  own  time. 
To  become  involved  in  the  lives  of  others  is 
a  risky  experience  because  it  means  potential 
hurt  and  disappointment  and  misunder- 
standing, particularly  if  the  -others"  are  very 
different  in  background  and  not  Immediately 
frlendlv  or  appreciative. 

We  are  reminded  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
wandered  up  and  down  the  dusty  roads  of 
Judea  becoming  involved  in  the  lives  of 
others.  He  was  loved  by  some,  spat  upon  by 
others,  misunderstood,  worshipped,  and  fin- 
ally crucified  by  a  large  majority  vote  after 
only  three  vears  of  active  ministry.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  His  was  the  perfect  life  but 
none  of  us  can  really  feel  the  grit  of  the 
dusty  streets,  the  thirst  of  summer,  the  Jeers 
of  our  neighbors,  or  the  pain  of  betr.'.yal  by 
our  closest  friends  without  knowing  that 
even  the  perfect  life  is  filled  with  heartbre  k 
among  the  deep  satisfactions, 

I  am  proceeding  on  t'.-ie  assumption,  to- 
night, that  each  of  us  reallv  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  this  city  but 
that  most  of  us  really  do  not  know  how  to 
get  our  teeth  into  the  problem.  Worse  still, 
those  who  have  proceeded  to  perform  good 
works  are  often  unaware  of  what  others  are 
doing  and  we  do  not  have  the  manpower  or 
the  money  In  this  city  to  duplicate  effort. 

In  order  to  establish  a  strong  base  of  op- 
erations, I  have  invited  to  the  Mayor's  office 
a  large  number  of  community  leaders  for  im- 
mediate action  to  bridge  some  glaring  gaps 
of  misunderstanding. 

First  of  all.  let  us  recognize  the  good  things 
we  have  going  for  us.  Whatever  might  be  said 


about  the  criminal  tendencies  of  a  few  youth, 
the  oven^-helming  majority  of  our  youth  are 
more  talented,  more  tolerant,  and  more 
optimistic  than  any  youth  who  have  preceded 
them.  On  May  7  and  May  8,  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  "conunerce  will  work  with  all 
secondary  schixils  in  our  community  to  afford 
interviews  for  high  school  seniors  who  wish 
to  obtain  permanent  jobs  In  our  economy.  We 
want  to  make  certain  that  each  senior  who 
does  not  have  college  plans  at  present  is 
given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  find  stable 
employment. 

Prior  to  this,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
plans  to  visit  .neighborhoods  in  Indianapolis 
wh.oh  mav  have  a  number  uf  unemployed 
men  and  women,  black  and  white,  who  need 
emplovment  For  example,  m  mid-March, 
representatives  of  over  2')  companies  will  be 
prepared  •.■>  interview  men  and  women  of  ,ii; 
ages  who  are  .seeking  employment  m  the 
Martindale  Avenue  neiahborhood.  The  dates 
and  precise  :ocat.on  will  be  announced  soon 
inn  the  principle  is  an  import.int  one.  Many 
employers  .ire  eapcr  to  come  d'rectly  to 
neighborhood  facihties  to  make  the  inter- 
viewing prictss  eas.er.  We  do  not  want 
transportation  problems  or  tear  of  a  p.jten- 
tial  closed  door  policy  to  st.md  in  the  way 
of  someone  seeking  a  Job 

Youth  who  are  not  seeking  permanent 
employment  but  only  .summer  work  sliould 
indicate  this  now  by  visiting  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment SerMce  office  on  the  6th  floor  of 
145  West  V.'ashmuli.ii  Street  Please  do  not 
wait  until  June.  Please  regis'or  now  This 
inornine.  I  met  with  the  top  otpcers  of  our 
■>5  1  irgest  emjilovers  in  liidiana_-.o'ls  and 
have  expi.lned  o.ir  needs  f  .r  summer  and 
permanent  employment  in  Indi.inapolis 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Ahred 
Stokely.  President  of  Stokely-Van  C  imp 
Companv,  has  assumed  chairmanship  of  the 
Indianapolis  Business  Alliance  which  will 
work  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  the  Nat.onal 
Business  Alliance  to  provide  thousands  of 
new  jobs  for  the  ii.ird-core  unemployed.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  stokely  for  his 
willingness  to  perform  a  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful   service    lor   Indianapolis. 

Enthusiastic  support  has  been  pledged, 
but  we  need  t<>  know  as  Sioon  as  po.ssible  iiow 
many  Jobs  arc  needed  and  to  bes.n  matching 
applicants  with  jobs  Last  summer,  repre- 
senl.atives  of  the  Urban  League  made  a 
heroic  l.ist-minntc-  effort  to  aid  youth  in  this 
community,  but  otir  common  sense  should 
tell  us  that  now  is  the  time  to  explore  all 
.,ect.ors  of  our  Lommunily  for  job  potential. 
Adults  soekini;  permanent  employment 
f  hould  cont.nue  to  contact  the  Indiana  Em- 
jiloyment  .Security  Division  Office  at  145 
We.st  Wasiiington  to  :nriic.ite  availability  for 
employment. 

I  want  to  empha.'i/P  a  new  iir'-'gram  which 
is  an  exciting  and  important  step  m  our 
community,  the  Vclunie'^r  Adviser  C  ^rps.  A 
rre.u  many  of  you  v,!io  want  to  serve  this 
cimmunity  have  a  remaikable  opportunity 
,.vailable  now.  We  need  li  000  capable  active 
c  t  z?ns  to  serve  as  a  Volvrneer  Adviser 
C.irps.  Each  of  you  who  responds  to  this 
ro.'Mie't  for  his  service  will  receive  an  as- 
srr.ni''nt.  F.  ich  of  you  wl'l  be  given  the  n.ame 
ol  a  man  vir  woman  who  needs  your  iielp  In 
i=inding  a  loi:.  You  will  be  given  every  as- 
sistance in  mterviewint  techniques.  In 
111  istering  y>n  .ipplicatlon  forms.  :n  over- 
coming barriers  of  empl'-'ver  resistr-nce.  but 
'ou  will  succeed  by  working  vrlth  another 
citizen  until  he  or  she  is  permanently  em- 
ploved  and  .settled  in  that  employment 

Each  of  you  who  has  ever  asked  the  ques- 
tion. "What  can  I  do  now  to  make  Indianap- 
olis a  better  commtinity  in  which  to  live  and 
work"  con  answer  that  question  immedl- 
atelv  and  with  a  great  dcsree  of  satisfaction 
by  cillinr  or  writing  the  Volunteer  Adviser 
Corps.  320  North  Meridian  Street.  Telephone 
035-6423  and  enlisting  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
p:;rt.-'nt  endeavors  our  city  has  ever  at- 
tempted. On  a  trial  basis,  over  200  citizens 


have  .ilreadv  been  assisted  to  find  Jobs  by 
the  Corps  and  over  i*3',  of  tliese  new  ap- 
plicant's held  their  jobs  three  months  after 
placement.  We  know  that  the  concept  is 
.sound  Ijecause  it  is  a  man-to-man  relation- 
ship of  practical  common  sense  with  a  gen- 
erous dose  of  good  will. 

Correspondingly,  all  clergymen,  social 
workers,  le  tellers,  counsellors,  and  other 
ciiiirern.d  citizens  should  refer  men  and 
women  who  want  Job  assistance  to  the  Vol- 
unteer Advl.ser  Corps.  32(1  North  Merldan. 
Telephone  035  (1423  at  the  earliest  in  order 
lli.it  we  miy  i:et  on  witii  the  \ltal  task  of 
in  ivir.g  as  closely  is  possible  to  lull  employ- 
!ii  'Pt  m  our  cinmunity. 

Sometimes,  the  task  of  the  Volunteer  Corps 
ir.'inber  is  dillicult  It  may  mean  tens  of 
lulls  lo  potential  employers,  provision  of 
'r.insportalion  to  interviews,  .issistance  in 
tillnig  out  dillicult  appUcati"  11  forms  and  a 
.•r?  It  measure  ol  assur  ince  and  patience  But 
each  of  you  wlio  succeeds  in  tir.dnih  employ- 
mint  for  another  d'izen  will  never  forttet 
me  satisfaction  of  really  doing  something 
which  may  be  the  turning  point  in  a  life 
of  a  human  Ijemg  and  a  significa  .t  turning 
point  in  the  trital  life  of  th's  city. 

Meanwhile,  my  office  will  do  all  In  its  power 
to  point  out  to  employers  legisia'ion  Miiro- 
duced  by  Hepreseiuative  Robert  Jones  in  the 
1967  C.enerai  .'Ks'-^mbly.  This  iegislation  pro- 
vides tax  credit  Incentives  lor  l.idusiry  'o 
liire  and  train  unemployed  persons 

Nor  have  we  foruotten  ih  .t  lO  tny  jobs 
stand  open  in  Indianaptilis  at  this  m  iiient 
tier.iuse  j-otential  Job  iiolders  need  more 
training  to  fill  them.  F'lanner  H  use  at  333 
West  16th  .Street  and  its  tour  neighborhood 
centers  stand  prepared  to  Interview  .md  train 
as  many  as  J.OOii  citi/ens  of  all  aces  .it  no 
cost  to  those  involved  and  to  work  closeiv 
with  local  industry  to  place  succBssfully  the 
trainees 

Tlie  Indian  ipoHs  Public  Schools  are  geared 
to  accept  ail  students  this  summer  w!hi  tan 
be   encfiuragel    to   enroll    in    courses    which 
will  bridce  reading  deficiencies  or  other  basic 
skill   difliculties  or  lead   to  enrichment   pro- 
grams    and     better     college     potentialities. 
Teachers    and    parents   and    fellow   students 
must    do    all    in    their    power    to   encourage 
summer   .schoi  1    tnrollment.   We   have   some 
glaring  cdticational  weaknesses  in  Indianap- 
olis which  can  be  bridged  only  m  the  sum- 
mer   We  need  to  loree  ahead  of  otli^r  citU's 
and    o.ifer    to    competing    inciiistrv    a    more 
skilled  populatioii  which  is  ready  to  fill  more 
technical   and   hi"her  paying  jobs    The  .Mal- 
lory    Technical    Center    offers   a    preu   array 
of   vocational   c   uises   which   m  ike   possibi" 
immediate   job   placement   in   a   host  of  tp 
portunities     Adult    high    school    cornplctiMi 
courses  clunn?  the  dav  are  now  a' aU able   i» 
Mallorv  and  .-hould  be  taken  in-  hundr'Xls  ■  f 
our   youth  who  v.ant  and   need  high  sch'ol 
diplomas 

(  urrently.  on?  of  ■  ur  Indianapolis  Board 
of  Works  membi-rs.  Mr  Wendell  V.mdiver  of 
the  Carpenters  Union  is  ,iv.ulable  each  day 
on  the  3rd  .loor  '  f  Mallory  Technical  Center 
to  enrol!  qualified  youth  v.ho  wish  to  earn 
p.y  during  a  six-week  preliminary  appren- 
ticeship program  and  altor  pir-sins  reason- 
able tests  are  then  •-uar.mteed  ?3  60  per  hotir 
on  constru-tion  jobs  duting  -he  completion 
of  their  course.  Prrgress  is  being  mide  ,  t 
Mallorv  Trc''.iilcal  Center  with  th"  bricklay- 
ers union  and  I  im  co-ifident  'h.it  we  will 
report  more  successes  in  this  fie'd  of  building 
trades. 

I  have  .Tdvised  ;  fiuUs  >^ho  wi;h  lo  serve  oi;r 
commuiiitv  to  enlit:  imn.ediately  in  the  vc!- 
unteer  .'Adviser  Corps  I  wish  to  ask  college 
students  who  can  afford  to  ei  e  \cluntiri!y 
of  their  time  this  summr-r  to  '.nlist  a?  super- 
intendents of  elementary  school  playi-rounds 
on  I  full-time  b.isis.  We  need  to  open  .ill  of 
our  s.-hool  playgrounds  and  nruntain  fu'l- 
time  supervision  by  qualified  prrs.mnel  w'l^' 
will  be  .;iven  pre  per  trainin.7  by  the  Pirk 
Department.   We   need    volunteers   who   will 
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not  only  supervise  a  good  program  of  recrea- 
tion but  who  will  do  much  to  advise  and 
counsel  youth  who  need  models  for  success 
and  good  solid  friends  to  rely  upon.  I  will  be 
Indebted  to  each  college  student  who  can 
give  of  his  time  In  this  important  role  and 
I  ask  each  to  call  the  Mayors  Offlce,  633-3714 
to  volunteer. 

During  the  coming  months,  the  Mayor's 
offlce  will  survey  our  community  to  deter- 
mine the  most  important  projects  of  civic 
beauty  which  will  require  employment  of 
youth  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  In- 
dianapolis and  we  will  search  for  the  funds 
required  to  employ  youth  and  complete 
some  badly  needed  civic  projects. 

Beginning  now  on  March  1.  we  can  move 
rapidly  toward  a  full  employment  economy, 
a  rapid  reduction  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  and  welfare  payments. 
a  rapid  acceleration  In  citizen  participation 
In  strengthening  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  this  community  and  a  gcod  start 
•  on  the  most  useful  year  of  education,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation  which  we  have  ever 
enjoyed.  Indianapolis  will  be  stronger  be- 
cause we  simply  were  determined  to  do  all 
of  the  things  which  our  consciences  dictated 
and  to  do  them  now  because  we  love  this 
city  and  because  each  one  of  us  has  a  genuine 
feeling  of  compassion  for  his  fellow  men. 

In"  the  meanwhile,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  progrcBg- rapidly  on  some  other  fronts.  Our 
housing  shortiige  is  severe,  and  I  am  working 
on  a  great  number  of  projects  to  try  to  bring 
together  our  need  for  houses  with  the  needs 
of  citizens  to  be  employed  in  building  houses 
or  rehabilitating  and  Improving  existing 
structures. 

We  ne«d  to  have  more  businesses  owned 
and  operated  by  Negroes  in  this  community 
This  is  not  racUl  prejudice  in  reverse  This 
Is  just  straightforward  economic  thought, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  subsUnUal 
progress  is  being  made  by  our  banks  in  pro- 
viding loans  to  Negro  owned  businesses 
which  should  expand  and  employ  more  per- 
sons immediately. 

All  of  these  quests  Involve  risks  and  ex- 
penses, but  I  have  outlined  no  program 
which  will  not  bring  rich  returns  on  the 
time  and  fxinds  invested,  and  I  have  outlined 
nothing  which  cannot  be  done  by  citizens  in 
Indianapolis  using  their  own  time  and 
money. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  those 
among  us  who  have  no  faith  in  this  com- 
munity or  m  any  individual  leaders,  for  that 
matter,  to  fight  for  Justice.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  my  administration,  I  have  heard  from 
citizens  who  were  certain  that  the  Idealism 
I  expressed  would  wear  off.  who  were  certain 
that  "sinister"  advisers  would  control  my  ac- 
tions, or  who  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
pace  of  our  administration  and  certain  that 
we  would  collapse  from  sheer  exhaustion 
after  a  relatively  brief  fiurry  of  excitement 
and  promise.  The  doubters  and  the  prophets 
of  gloom  are  less  numerous  these  days,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  press  pays  so  little 
attention  to  them. 

City  government  Is  a  perpetually  frantic 
business.  My  staff  works  60-hour  weeks  not 
because  I  have  asked  for  sacrifice  but  be- 
cause they  know  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
some  great  breakthroughs  In  this  city  and  no 
one  wants  to  mlrs  out  on  any  part  of  the 
action. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Indianapolis  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  serve  as  Mayor  at  this  particular  time. 
Surely  no  man  has  ever  had  so  many  wonder- 
ful surprises  as  citizens  stepped  forward  each 
day  to  accept  responsibilities  because  they 
loved  Indianapolis  and  all  that  life  In  this 
city  can  become  if  we  really  set  our  sights 
high  enough. 

Less  than  100  days  ago,  many  were  certain 
that  the  open  dumps  would  not  be  closed. 
Even  more  were  certain  that  a  13-lnch  snow- 
fall could  not  be  cleared  to  permit  normal 
trafllc  Sow.  Still  more  were  certain  that  gov- 


ernmental services  would  be  disrupted  by  a 
change  of  administrations  and  that  many 
months  would  be  required  to  appoint  new 
t>oard8,  new  officials,  and  obtain  efficiency  of 
operation.  The  pessimists  were  wrong. 

And  now  as  we  attack  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment, we  need  visible  successes  and  we 
need  them  promptiy.  The  same  could  be  said 
for  housing  and  for  human  relations  In 
Indianapalls. 

But  while  we  are  doing  all  of  these  im- 
port.int  tasks  and  from  time  to  time  have  a 
mi-.ment  of  mild  discouragement,  let  us  re- 
member that  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  these  moments-  in  the  sun  in  In- 
dianapalis  do  so  while  thousands  of  our 
young  men  are  engaged  in  a  grim  struggle 
.ibrcad.  Death  knows  no  color  barrier  In  Viet 
Nam  and  if  any  citizen  in  Indianapolis  feels 
that  he  is  being  asked  to  do  too  much  for 
h.s  City  now.  his  sense  of  values  needs  sizable 
adjustment  Those  young  men  who  return 
from  military  service  deserve  a  better  city 
tha.i  the  one  they  left  behind.  They  deserve 
cleaner  air,  safer  streets,  a  chance  to  work 
productively,  the  privilege  of  buying  prop- 
erty, goods,  and  services  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  wish  to  buy,  and  a  government 
which  Is  constructive  and  strong  in  Its  en- 
couragement of  compassion  and  justice. 

This  is  a  time  when  patriotism  can  be  best 
expres.sed  by  helping  another  man  to  find 
and  hold  a  job,  by  giving  a  helping  hand  to  a 
teen-ager  who  needs  more  school,  employ- 
ment, recreation,  and  some  one  who  really 
cares  about  his  individual  needs,  by  support- 
ing the  action  of  good  law  enforcement  of- 
r.cers  who  can  be  effective  only  In  a  society 
which  truly  believes  in  equal  justice  for  all 
:niT.  and  .special  privileges  for  no  men. 

I  believe  In  the  ideas  I  have  presented  to 
you  tonight.  I  believe  in  them  with  such 
strength  that  X  plan  to  devote  all  of  my 
energy  to  making  these  dreams  for  Indian- 
apolis come  true.  I  know  that  many  of  you 
will  want  to  do  the  same.  And  many  years 
from  now.  we  will  look  back  upon  this  night 
and  upon  this  year  and  be  very  grateful  that 
-'ncere  and  dedicated  action  made  all  the 
difference. 

I  From  the  Indianapolis   dnd.)    Star.  Mar.  2, 
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LrdAR  Seeks  2,000  Volunteers  To  Solve 

Unemployment  Issues 

I  By  Michael  J.  Quinn) 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  last  night  issued 
a  call  for  2,000  Indianapolis  residents  to  serve 
as  volunteers  in  a  major  effort  to  solve  un- 
employment problems. 

Citizens  wishing  personally  to  take  part  in 
fighting  the  problems  of  the  chronically  un- 
employed should  join  the  Voluntary  Adviser 
Carps.  Lugar  said. 

The  mayor  in  a  30-m.nut°  televised  sneech 
said  the  new  program  is  "exciting  and  im- 
portant in  our  community.  ' 

Lug ir  declared.  "A  great  many  of  vou  who 
want  to  serve  this  community  have  a  re- 
markable opportunity  available  now  " 

He  explained: 

"Eac'i  pe:T70ii  who  responds  wiil  be  eiven 
the  name  of  a  man  or  woman  who  needs 
he)p  in  finding  a  Job.  It  would  be  the  '.olun- 
teer'3  responsibility  to  work  with  the  unem- 
ployed person  until  he  is  employed  and  settled 
in  his  job  ' 

He  added,  "Each  of  you  who  has  ever  asked 
the  question.  'What  can  I  do  now  to  make 
Indianapolis  a  better  community  in  which  to 
live  and  work?'  can  answer  that  question  with 
a  great  degree  of  satisfaction  by  contacting 
the  Adviser  Corps." 

The  Committee  for  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities' Voluntary  Adviser  Corps  is  a  project 
of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  will  be  the  co-ordinating  agency  for  the 
Mayor's  Job  program. 

Lugar  said  persons  wishing  to  volunteer 
should  telephone  635-6423. 

He  revealed  that  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 


Humphrey  recently  told  hlni  at  Washington. 
D.C..  that  despite  promises  of  increased  Fed- 
eral money  for  programs  to  halt  civil  unrest 
"no  fresh  sources  of  Federal  funds  would  be 
available  to  cities  in  the  near  future." 

Lugar  said  he  was  informed  by  Humphrev 
that: 

"We  (In  Indianapolis)  will  have  to  look  to 
our  own  community  resources  to  cure  our 
own  community  problems,  with  the  Federal 
government  as  a  willing  and  helpful  ally  on 
occasion." 

Lugar  asserted  Indianapolis  is  not  bur- 
dened with  civil  unrest  but  has  "healthy  dis- 
satisfaction." 

Lugar  said  that  on  May  7  and  8  Indian- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce  representatives 
will  be  at  all  high  schools  conducting  inter- 
views among  high  school  seniors  seeking  per- 
manent jobs. 

"We  want  to  make  certain  that  each  senior 
who  does  not  have  college  plans  at  present 
Is  given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  find 
stable  employment,"  Lugar  said. 

Another  Job-placement  project  will  be  un- 
derway in  about  two  weeks  when  represent- 
atives of  20  major  firms  will  Interview  job- 
seeking  men  and  women  of  all  ages  in  the 
Martlndale  Avenue  neighborhood.  The  dates 
and  locations  of  these  interviews  will  be  an- 
nounced soon,  the  Mayor  said. 

The  project  will  be  co-ordinated  by  Mar- 
tlndale Area  Citizens  Service  Inc.  (MACS) 

Lugar  stressed  that  his  program  is  not  only 
for  summer  Jobs,  but  for  year-round  em- 
ployment. 

He  also  discussed  problems  in  the  areas  of 
family  planning,  welfare  payments,  and  the 
need  for  Negro-owned  businesses. 

"Our  community  must  offer  assistance  in 
family  planning  to  all  who  volunteer  for  such 
assistance."  Lugar  said.  "I  have  seen  far  too 
much  cruelty  and  suffering  invohlng  chil- 
dren to  remain  silent  on  this  Issue." 

He  added  that  "an  Insidious  problem"  in 
our  city  results  from  the  fact  we  have  dis- 
criminated against  many  Negro  men  for  so 
long  "they  not  only  have  given  up  hope  of 
employment  for  themselves  but  have  aban- 
doned their  families  in  order  not  to  Jeopard- 
ize welfare  payments  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren." 

These  men.  he  said,  "have  failed  to  give 
any  mode!  of  success  to  their  children." 

Lugar  said  he  disagreed  with  those  who 
contend  ministers  "should  stick  to  comfort- 
ing our  troubled  spirits  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  leave  the  poor  and  discouraged  to 
those  In  political  life  on  Monday  morning. 

"The  poor  and  the  discouraged  have  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  the  church  altogether," 
he  added.  "And  church  attendance  by  the 
youth  of  our  community  Is  low." 

Lugar  said  there  is  a  need  for  more  busi- 
nesses to  be  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes. 

He  added.  "This  is  not  racial  prejudice  in 
reverse  .  .  .  just  straightforward  economic 
thought." 

The  mayor  yesterday  morning  met  with 
representatives  of  the  community's  largest 
25  industries. 

Most  of  the  executives  voiced  enthusiasm 
for  the  Mayor's  job  program  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  help. 

The  Voluntary  Adviser  Corps  last  year  had 
about  465  volunteers  working  with  695  "un- 
employables."  It  is  headed  by  Sylvester  Rowe. 

Lugar  has  been  working  with  executives 
of  major  industries  for  the  last  two  weeks 
to  complete  the  plans  for  the  total  job  pro- 
gram. 

[Prom    the    IndlanapwUs    (Ind.)     News, 
Mar.  2,  1968) 

No   Pools   of  Cash:     Lugar   Asks   War   on 
Race  Injustice,  Unemployment 

A  "useful  year"  program  calling  on  resi- 
dents of  Indlanap>olls  to  wage  their  own 
war  against  the  city's  problems  of  racial  In- 
equalities and  unemployment  was  outlined 
last  night  by  Mayor  Richard  G,  Lugar. 

Bluntly.  Lugar  said,  "There  are  no  fresh 
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sources  for  funds  available.  Pools  of  cash  do 
^Tot  exist  and  Congress  is  not  likely  to  create 

^^H^'then  threw  the  hope  for  a  quiet  sum- 
mer in  the  laps  of  the  people. 

Lugar  challenijed  Indianapolis  to  learn  how 
to  get  its  "teeth  into  the  problems"  and  asked 
for  2,000  volunteers  to  find  jobs  for  the  city  s 
youth  and  the  unemployed. 

Making  his  appeal  on  television,  he  asked 
residents  to  join  the  Volunteer  Adviser  Corps. 

JOB    PLACEMENT    TECHNIQUE:  OFFERED 

"We  need  people  who  will  give  up  their 
time  and  spend  It  trying  to  locate  another 
p^^son  in  a  job.  If  you  are  interested  In  help- 
ing we  will  provide  you  with  all  the  tech- 
niques of  job  placement,  give  yo"  "»  ^- 
slgnment  in  placing  one  of  your  fellow  resi- 
dents In  work  opportunity."  ,„,.„„r,t 

Lugar-s    outline    for    finding    employment 

*"f  ATiouths  interested  In  finding  summer 
iobs  and  permanent  employment,  contact 
S  youth  Employment  Center,  145  W  Wash- 

'^l^All  adults  interested  In  permanent  em- 
ployment, contact  the  Employment  Center, 
145  W.  Washington. 

3  Employers  Interested  In  hiring  youth 
for  summer  work  or  permanent  employes^ 
contact     Employer     Headquarters,     Planner 

House,  333  W.  16th.  ^,„„^rt 

4  Persons  wishing  to  help  an  unemployed 
person  or  youth  with  job  placement  contact 
volunteer  Adviser  Corps,  320  N.  Meridian.  In- 
dianapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  P^Je^- 

5.  College  students  wishing  to  help  with 
playground  supervision  and  city  schools  this 
summer  should  call  the  mayors  offlce. 

6  Indianapolis  public  schools  will  accept 
all  pupils  who  desire  further  education  this 
summer  and  urge  everyone  to  encourage 
dropouts  to  return  to  school. 

7  High  school  seniors  not  planning  oil  at- 
tending college,  but  seeking  permanent  jobs 
should  attend  job  Interviews  May  7  and  8 
at  Indianapolis  high  schools^ 

Lugar  this  week  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, where  he  met  with  niayors  °i^^^^ 
American  cities  and  attended  a  briefing  on 
the  Kerner  civil  disorders  report. 

nf  said  he  was  convinced  Indianapolis 
could  solve  Its  problems  and  become  a 
stronger  community. 

TROUBLEMAKERS  GET   STERN   WARNING 

"Mv  administration,  and  I  hope  all  In- 
dianapolis, is  determined  to  do  all  things  our 
conscience  dictates  in  making  this  a  stronger 

*^*^Lugar  also  warned  the  small  minority 
that  feeds  on  crime  and  disorder.  ^     ^   „ 

"Self-styled  leaders  have  talked  about  a 
long,  hot  summer.  This  Is  dead  center 
thinking,  lazy  and  sloppy  thinking,  and  I  m 
tired  ol  listening  to  It. 

•They  would  like  to  cause  harm  at  any 
time  of  year  while  others  wait,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  breakdown  of  l^w  and 
order.  Others  would  like  to  romanticize 
about  the  downfall  of  the  power  structure 
and   how    the    community   Is   down    on    Its 

"nr  told  how  the  nation  is  presently  ob- 
sessed with  law  and  order  In  Its  arming  It- 
self to  the  teeth. 

"But  there  will  be  no  tanks  or  machine 
Kuns  in  Indianapolis.  These  people  who  are 
intent  on  causing  trouble  and  like  It.  simply 
do  not  like  other  persons  and  probably  never 
will." 

STOKELY    WILL  COORDINATE  PLAN 

He  predicted  swift  arrest  and  trial  accord- 
ing to  due  process  of  law  for  troublemakers. 

Lugar  said  Alfred  Stokely  of  Stokely-Van 
Camp  will  coordinate  the  local  program  in 
conjunction  with  a  national  plan  headed  by 
Henry  Ford. 

The  mayor  was  accompanied  to  the  tele- 
vision studio  by  his  wife  for  the  live  broad- 
cast A  receptionist  at  the  studio,  10  minutes 


after  the  9:30  to  10  p.m.  broadcast,  said  at 
least  four  people  called  to  compliment  the 
mavor  on  his  "Report  to  the  People." 


I  From  the  Indianapolis  <  I"d  i   Nev.t, 

Mar-  5,  19681 
LrcAR  Names  Jobfinding  Task  Force 

Mavor  Richard  G.  Lugar  yesterday  an- 
nounced the  lormation  of  a  greater 
Indianapolis  Progress  Committee  task  force 
U,  direct   bis   war   against   unemployment 

Juan  C  Solomon,  a  personnel  representa- 
tive for  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  has  been  loaned  to  the 
GIPC  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  new  Job- 
finding  group,  Lugar  said  at  a  press 
conference.  

Others  named  by  Lugar  to  the  special  com- 
mittee are:  ,    ,     ,,  „ 

Alfred  Stokely.  president  of  Stokely-Vnn- 

Camp  Inc.  ,„^,,^ 

Dr.  Harold  Wisely,  vice-president  if  indus- 
trial relations  for  the  Lilly  Urms. 

Jack  Reich,  president  of   the  GIPC. 
H   Prentice  Browning,  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ron  Johnson,  associate  director  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Urban  League. 

The  mavor  also  fald  Stokely  *•>"  s'f'^^^  ** 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan 
Alliance  of  Business,  a  local  group  formed 
as  part  of  a  national  plan  to  urge  businesses 
to  make  more  Jobs  available. 

Lugar  announced  details  of  his  plan  to  aid 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  appealeo  for 
citizen  support  and  assistance  in  a  speech 
Friday  night. 

As  a  result  ot  his  appeal  for  volunteers  to 
help  people  find  Jobs,  several  hundred  per- 
sons have  offered  their  services  in  calls  to 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  office, 
according  to  a  representative  of  the  Chamber, 
m  other  action  Lugar  accepted  a  dis- 
tinguished achievement  award  won  by  the 
city  in  the  1967  National  Cleanup  contest. 
The  plaque  was  presented  to  the  mayor  by 
Mrs  Alex  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Indianapolis 
Yard  Parks  Beautificatlon  Committee. 

Luear  also  announced  that  he  will  hold 
his  second  citizens  day  Thursday  between 
4  and  6  pm.  to  give  Indianapolis  residents 
a  chance  to  bring  their  problems  directly  to 
the  mayor. 


IFrom  the  Indianapolis  ilnd.i   Star. 

Mar.  5,  19681 

Jobless  Aid  Plea  Brings  Bis  Volvnteer 

Response 
"Overwhelming  response"  to  Mayor  Rich- 
ard G.  Lugar's  call  for  volunteers  to  assist 
unemployed  persons  was  reported  yesterday. 
Sylvester  E.  Rowe.  director  of  the  Volun- 
tary Advisers  Corps,  said  he  received  about 
250"  inquiries   concerning   the   program   ;.es- 

^Sixty-five  persons  made  additional  pledges 
of  assistance  and  countless  others  have  ex- 
pressed keen  Interest,  Rowe  said. 

Business  firms,  civic  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  responded  "in  a  gratifying 
fashion."  Rowe  added. 

The  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Indianapolis  is 
considering  VAC  as  a  club  project.  Rowe  said, 
adding  that  several  businesses  are  soliciting 
membership  m  VAC  among  employes. 

Rowe  said  several  church  groups  told  him 
gtiey  planned  to  Include  the  job  program  as 
part  of  their  cirtc  work. 

Friday,  Mayor  Lugar  Issued  a  plea  for  citi- 
zen assistance  in  dealing  with  hard-core 
unemployed  persons— those  who  have  rt.m- 
culty  in  finding  and  keeping  a  job. 

Lugar  suggested  persons  interested  in  aid- 
ing their  community  should  Join  the  \AC 
and  work  with  unemployed  persons. 

The  corps,  a  project  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  assigns  volunteers- 
men  r.nd  women— to  unemployed  persons 
who  are  called  candidates. 

In  1967,  VAC  received  695  candidates  and 
placed  359  in  Jobs. 

Persons  needing  jobs  or  wishing  to  volun- 


teer or  firms  who  want  to  hire  persons  re- 
ferred to  VAC  may  notify  the  corps.  320 
North  Meridian  Street,  or  telephone  635-6423^ 
•Now  that  we  have  the  workers  we  need 
to  hear  from  those  who  need  the  jobs,"  Rowe 

"""rowc  said  he  also  has  had  offers  of  volun- 
teer offlce  help  lu  the  corps  offices  in  re- 
sponse to  Lugar's  plea. 

Employment  information  .ilso  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Einplovment  Cc-iiter.  145  We.U 
Washington  .Street 

In  otiier  job  news  yesterd  iv.  Miyor  Lugar 
named  Juan  C.  Solomon,  a  personnel  reprc- 
sent..tive  for  Ell  Lilly  *:  Co..  chairman  of  .i 
newly  termed  unemp'-ovment  task  forc-<  ot 
the  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress  Com- 
mittee ,     ^  ,„ 

Others  named  to  the  new  tusk  force  in- 
clude: Alfred  J.  Stokely,  president  of  Stoke- 
ly-Van  Camp  Inc  :  Dr.  Harold  M.  Wisely, 
vice-president  of  industrii.l  relations  for  the 
Lilly  firm:  Jack  E  Reich,  president  of  the 
GIPC  H  Prentice  Browning,  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Ronald  E.  Johnson,  associate  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Urban  League. 

IFrom  the  Indianapolis   (Ind  )    Star.  Mar.  6. 

1968] 

Who's  That  Hoosier? 

Mavor  Richard  G  Lugar  will  surely  be 
chastised  or  wcne  the  next  lime  he  gcLs  to- 
gether with  his  lellow  United  States  mayors 
at  one  of  those  posh  municipal  conventions 

Last  week,  while  many  executives  of  major 
US  urban  centers  were  begging  Congress 
for  more  Federal  money  to  help  solve  bur- 
geoning urban-racial  problems.  Mayor  Lugar 
was  proposing  a  "left,  do  it  our.<^elyea  '  pro- 

^sTasphemv'  Sacrilege!  Whoever  heard  of 
solving  unemployment,  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  other  problems  without  advice  and 
money   from    the   land   of   the  Great  White 

'no  one  can  end  racial  dLscrlmlnation  except 
the  Washington  bureaucrats! 

Lugar  really  should  know  better.  Even  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders calls  for  ihe  delivery  of  freight  cars 
filled  with  money  to  the  cities  or  else  we  will 
become    two    nations- one    black    and    one 

""  N?w  comes  the  relatively  inexperienced 
mavor  from  Hoosierland  saying  that  while 
the  cities  are  wa'.tlng  for  the  fairy  godmother 
of  monev  In  Washington  to  wave  her  magic 
wand,  tliey  should  be  doing  something  theni- 
selves  to  aid  the  \lctlms  of  blight  and  intol- 
erant ignorance 

Lugars  plea  lor  citizen  participation  in 
easing  local  unemployment  problems  was  al- 
most simultaneous  with  the  hopelessness- 
weighted  pleas  of  the  six  so-called  blg-clty 

fhev  are  probably  mumbling  right  now  in 
Wa.shlngton.  "Who  is  this  dumb  Hoo^ier  In 
Indianapolis  who  dares  to  contradict  such 
successful  mayors  as  John  V  Lindsay  of  New 
York  Ciiv:  Hugh  Addonizio  <.t  Newark.  N  J  , 
and   Jerome   P.   Cavanagh   of   Detroit? 


IFrom  the  Indianni>olis  dnd. I  New.', 
Mar.  15,  19681 

JOBS-FOR-ALL  C•.^MPAIGN   Is  PUSHED 

I  By  Skip  Hess  i 

The  el^ht-countv  metropolitan  Indianap- 
olis i-rea^is  dotted  with  13.100  unemployed 
persons  ai.d  the  Indi.-.ua  Employment  Service 
!i.ts  slightly  rn.re  U.an  1.000  ..vallable  job 
.'..pe-iings.  but  tt  o  -itualion  '^  not  as  critical 
as  !t  might  ..ppea.'. 

T^e  lES  is  quick  to  explain  that  two-thirds 
of  the  unemployed  are  looking  for  unskilled' 
■»nd  service-type  jobs,  .aid,  that  there  ir<  a 
projection  of  p.OOO  new  jobs  this  year  with 
the  greatest  need  in  the  fields  of  clerical  and 
sales. 

This  of  course,  leaves  a  need  for  7,000 
more  Jobs,  bvit  the  lES  explains  further  xtax. 
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JoblecLS  construction  workers  are  'coming  In- 
to their  work  season"  and  that  a  small 
amount  of  the  unemp'.oyed  will  be  plckm? 
up  pay  checks  in  laadscaplng  and  outside 
work. 

And,  the  lES  ?;iys  there  is  only  3  per  cent 
unemployment  m  the  metropoUtan  area. 

Add  to"  the  atroiig.  diversified  economy  of 
Indianapohs.  the  iiew  trend  in  employer  hir- 
ing, a!id  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  possibly 
may  be  well  on  his  way  ta  cooling  a  long,  liot 
summer  i  i   irt68. 

In  his  M.irch  1  speech  t  j  Ind! mapolls. 
Lug  ir  said  the  "hot  svimmer"  \lews  of  some 
cities  are  "lazy  and  sloppy  thinking"  and  of 
no  'absolute  value"  Ke  a';o  stated  he  ;b 
"weary  of  listenire  to  a  lot  of  sheer  rubbish 
from  persf^ns  of  national  repute  >vho  ought  to 
know  better." 

The  mayor  vowed  to  "help  another  man  to 
find  and  hold  a  job  by  giving  a  helping  hand" 
and  began  to  plan  projects  virtually  to  elimi- 
nate unemployment  for  persons  wanting  to 
work. 

He  appointed  Juan  C.  Soloman  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Employment  Task  Force, 
and  set  a  goal  of  "unifying  and  co-ordinat- 
ing existing  services  carried  out  by  business, 
community  and  governmental  agencies  to- 
ward the  training  and  employment  of  the 
economically  deprived." 

YestCTday.  representiitlves  of  20  companies 
took  the  first  big  step  toward  the  "new  hir- 
ing trend"  by  interviewing  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  who  are  seeking  employment  in 
the  Martindale  Avenue  neighborhood. 

Lugar  said  "Many  employers  are  eager  to 
come  directly  to  neighborhood  facilities  to 
make  the  interviewing  process  easier.  We  do 
not  want  transportation  problems  or  fear  of 
a  potential  closed  door  policy  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  someone  seeking  a  Job." 

Emplovers  also  are  considering  a  change  in 
methods" of  hiring  unskilled  persons.  Instead 
of  requiring  a  worker  to  have  a  high  school 
or  college  education,  for  example,  the  em- 
ployer will  test  the  applicant  and  evaluate 
the  man's  .skills. 

Should  the  man  qualify  for  a  job.  he  need 
not  worrv  about  being  passed  over  because 
of  not  having  experience  or  education  re- 
quirements, which  have  been  demanded  in 
the  past. 

The  employer,  therefore,  is  taking  a  real- 
istic look  it  hiring  unskilled  labor. 

I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  dnd.i  News.  Mar.  23, 

19681 

VAC  ^I•^Y  Have  To  Hire  Help 

I  By  Skip  Hess ) 

The  Voluntary  Adviser  Corps  h.as  worked 
itself  into  a  position  where  it  may  have  to 
lure  jobless  persons  to  carry  out  its  program. 

Hequests  by  t;ie  VAC  lor  unrmployed  per- 
sons to  contact  its  office  have  resulted  in  an 
oi'^r'-vhelmi'ig  response  by  job  seekers.  The 
.■;t^tT  of  live  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I-riera.Ti  acimits  the  response  is  more  than  it 
c  .11  h..ndle  .■•-!  this  time. 

C  --crdinp.Tors  are  working  from  12  to  16 
iunirs  a  day.  bur  insists  that  even  a  25-hour 
work  day  wouldn't  solve  their  immediate 
problem. 

And  the  problem  Is  that  the  number  of 
Tj'^rson.s  seel-.ing  ;obs  is  more  than  double 
thp  volunteers  available  to  meet  the  "one- 
vnlunteer-for-one-*ob    seeker"    program. 

L-rArence  Carroll,  ^.sspclate  director  of  the 
Corr.mittee  for  Employment  Opportunity. 
wHic-n  d  r"cts  t're  V.AC,  said  yesterday  a'oout 
400  oersons  ha^  requested  a?sista-.ce  In  find- 
ing, an'i  keeping  <obs.  but  that  the  V.AC  is 
at  a  standstill  until  more  volunteers  can 
be  found  and  trained. 

MAIN    REQUIREMENT    IS    RESPONSIBlLtTY 

Carroll  stressed  "a  volunteer  can  be  any- 
body who  sincerely  wants  to  help.  I  don't 
think  a  lot  of  people  tmderstand  that  we 
aren't  looking  for  persons  only  in  executive 


positions  We  simply  want  responsible 
people." 

Sylvester  E.  Rowe.  a  director  at  the  VAC 
said  anyone  interested  in  iiecomlng  a  volun- 
teer should  contact  the  Oiflce  at  320  N.  Meri- 
dian I  635-6423  I 

According  to  VAC,  said  ideal  volunteers 
are  persons  who  are  willing  to  assist  Job 
.seekers  who  may  be  discouraged  or  slow  in 
learning  and  persons  who  are  willing  to 
guide  Job  seekers  through  the  steps  leading  to 
steady  employment   " 

The  duties  of  a  volunteer  are: 

1    Interview  a  candidate  at  his  home. 

2.  Uncover  his  employment  problems. 

3  Refer  him,  through  the  VAC.  to  profes- 
sionals who  solve  these  problems. 

4.  Train  a  candidate  to  take  Job  inter- 
views. 

5.  Help  him  adjust  to  his  new  Job. 

The  VAC  offers  individual  volunteers  a 
two-session  training  course  conducted  by 
members  of  the  corps'  professional  staff.  The 
voluntary  .idviser  then  spends  an  average  of 
two  hours  per  week  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
helping  the  candidate. 

I  Prom    the    Indianapolis    llnd.)    News.   Mar. 

27.  19681 

L''c.«R    Asks   Help   op   Svbtjrban   Towns   in 

Job  War 

Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar's  war 
on  unemployment,  aimed  largely  at  the  city's 
disadvantaged  youths  and  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, readied  into  the  suburbs. 

Lugar  played  host  to  the  mayors  of  four 
.suburl)an  cities  and  a  town  board  president 
.ind  explained  the  metropolitan  aspects  of 
tlie  unemployment  war.  the  fingers  of  which 
soon  will  be  touching  counties  adjacent  to 
Marlon  County. 

Lu::;ar  t-aid  Some  of  the  agencies  seeking 
out  employers  to  pledge  jobs  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed  will  in  the  near  ftiture 
begin  making  forays  into  the  surrounding 
counties. 

The  suburban  chief  executives  who  spoke 
indicated  they  did  not  iiave  any  hard  core 
iiui^mployment  problems,  but  pledged  co-op- 
eration in  any  'A-ay  possible  in  a  metropolitan 
program 

Lugar  asked  tliem  to  keep  their  fingers  on 
tile  employment  picture  in  their  cities  and  to 
co-iiper:<.te  in  providing  information  on  when 
,ind  where  jobs  open  that  might  be  filled  by 
liard  core  unemployed  persons. 

The  term  iiard  core  unemployed  is  applied 
to  persons  16  to  24  years  old  or  over  45  who 
are  school  dropouis.  members  of  minority 
groups  or  handicapped,  and  for  numerous 
rea.sfsns  ranging  from  illiteracy  to  criminal 
recjrds.  have  histLries  of  not  being  able  to 
hold  jobs. 

The  suburban  officials  -Afho  attended  in- 
rluded:  Mayor  Joe  Butler.  Noblesville;  Mayor 
RalDh  VanNatta.  Shelbyville;  Mayor  Berry  S. 
Hurley.  Greenfield;  Mayor  James  D.  Gardner, 
Martinsville;  Walter  Land.  Danville  Town 
Board  president. 

The  immediate  goal  of  20  agencies  InvoU'ed 
:n  tile  unemployment  war  is  to  have  600  hard 
core  unemployed  persons  on  the  job  by  June. 
1969,  and  to  provide  2.500  Jobs  this  summer 
for  disadvantaged  youths  who  may  need  em- 
ployment to  be  able  to  remain  in  school. 

It  is  believed  the  bulk  of  the  estimated 
3.000  to  5.000  hard  core  unemployed  live  in 
Center  Township.  Lugar  pointed  out  no  one 
vet  knows  exactly  liow  many  of  these  people 
there  .ire  because  many  of  them  do  not  seek 
lielp. 

Many  of  them,  however,  can  be  found  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

The  idea  said  Jaun  C.  Solomon,  an  Eli  Lilly 
Sz  Co.  executive  on  loan  to  the  city  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  employment  task  force,  is  to 
make  tiiese  people  "taxpaying  Instead  of  tax 
eating  citizens." 

Yesterday's  session  was  held  at  the  behest 
also  of  Alfred  J.  Stokely,  who  Is  metropolitan 
chairman  for  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 


nessmen. The  formation  of  a  national  NAB 
committee  to  combat  unemployment  In  the 
nation  was  announced  recently  by  President 
Johnson. 

Indianapolis  is  one  of  the  NAB's  50  target 
cities. 

Stokely  promised  the  suburban  mayors 
they  would  be  kept  abreast  of  all  the  activi- 
ties in  the  metrojKilltan  area.  He  Is  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  task  force. 

Other  groups  Involved  in  the  unemploy- 
ment war.  which  was  begun  here  early  this 
month,  Include:  The  Volunteer  Advisers 
Corps  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  On  The  Job  Training  Center  of 
Community  Action  Against  Poverty,  Inc.;  the 
Indianapolis  Board  For  F\indamental  Educa- 
tion. 


WARNER-SWASEY  CO.— A  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  PLAN  TO  PROVIDE 
LOW-COST  HOUSING 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
President  Johnson  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  outlining  the  dramatic 
need  for  a  new  and  expanded  housing 
program  in  the  Nation's  cities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  issued  recently  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  underlined  the  need  for  ex- 
panded efforts  to  provide  decent  housing 
to  all  our  citizens.  As  the  primarj'  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  which  establisiied  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, I,  too,  have  long  been  interested 
in  the  housing  problem. 

The  housing  problem  affects  all  citi- 
zens. In  larger  cities,  employees  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  no  longer  able  to 
live  near  the  stores  or  industrial  plants 
where  they  work.  The  inner  cities,  once 
the  neighborhoods  of  responsible  middle- 
class  workers,  have  today  deteriorated 
into  .sliuns.  Men  and  women,  because  of 
The  high  increase  of  crime,  are  increas- 
iitcly  reluctant  to  live  or  work  in  these 
areas.  The  cost  of  plant  .'-ecuilty  is  going 
up,  and  welfare  costs  of  the  cities  are 
going  up.  All  of  these  things  have  a  direct 
impact  on  inner  city  industry  and  on 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
live  in  the  inner  city. 

Much  hr.s  already  been  said  about  the 
need  for  business  involvement  in  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  problem  of  adequate  and 
decent  housing.  Many  imaginative  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  promote  and  en- 
courage such  participation. 

One  of  the  first  firm  commitments,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  such  help  from  industry 
and  business  is  by  the  Warner  Swasey 
Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  company 
deliberately  involved  itself  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slum  area  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  company's  factories. 
The  benefits  both  to  the  company  and 
to  the  surrounding  community  have 
bef>n  very  substantial.  Warner  Swasey's 
achievements  can  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  companies  anxious  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
their  own  cities. 

The  Warner  Swasey  Co.  has  had  a  long 
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record  of^  dressing  the  need  for  private  they  ^ound  a  bujl^^^^^^  'tZ^TsTrnt  L^'SinaVd^^^t^h't -t^^rS.  ""^ 

enterprise  to  take  a  stand  In  matters  that  "^^^  ^»J^  ."^'^^^^"f.    four-flo^r  brick  Overall,  the  costs,  as  recorded  with  the 

affect  our  national  well-being.  Through  turaly  sound,  18-unltour^          br^cK  December  15,  were  $114,000  plus 

advertisements    and    other    means,    the  buiMmg  over  40  >ears  oW^^^^^  $15,000  acquisition  for  a  total  of  $129,000. 

company  has  made  clear  its  belief ,  which  abused,  cloth^   ,^„,^^,\^„f  ^galSt  it    It  These  costs  are  recoverable. 

I   share,   that   private   business   cannot  scores  of  ^^f^  .^^l^^T'ds    nS  fit  for  It  Is  fallacious  to  compare  rehabilita- 

completely  abandon  to  Government  the  was,  by  anyone s  standards,  not  fit  lor  ^.^^^     ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  j^_  ^ 

responsibility  for  healthy  communities.       liui"a"^^a,'^\tatioJV  ,       ,      .^^^     one-bedroom     unit    compared    with    a 

Warner  Swasey  management  studied  The  building  was  In  a  dfclared  uiban  ^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  units  In  the  Warner 
the  problem  and  found  that  Cleveland  s  renewal  area  Across  the  street^  „^rden  Swasev  project  were  three-bedroom  with 
slum  problem  centers  around  Hough,  owned  the  ^^cant  land  u here  .ara^^^^  ^^^^  ^ ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^  j^  ^^^^g 
an  inner  city  area  of  neglected  and  di-  apartments  and  tow  nhouses\ouia  some  ^^j^^g^^jg  ^^  compare  this  housing  on  a 
lapidated  buildings,   many   vacant   and     day  be  built.  A  block  away  was  a  met-  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^ 

vandalized.  It  is  an  area  of  staggering     ropoUtan  ho^^^^f^l^^i^t,  a  few   shm     ^^j^  ^asis  breaks  down  as: 
social  uroblems— poverty,  iUiteracy,  un-     blocks  to  the  south,  the  site  of  the  city  s 
SiymSroverSopulation.  and  racial     planned  ^.^tipurpose  cenl^r^or  reci^a-     Number  ;^^^:^--:—::_      ,,% 

tension.   It   is   a   large   area   .spreading      tion,   health,   and   social   services,    xne     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^_^^^  rehabilitation $1.605 

slowly  into  the  rest  of  prosperous,  boom-     company   believed   that  tms  area   pro-     ■i.,,t.u  co.^t  per  room *i.800 

ing  Cleveland.  Hough  is  an  area  riddled     vided  the  opportumty  ^o  P^ove  that  a  rehabili- 

with  landlord  neglect  and  tenant  abuse,  neighborhood  cou  d  ^^^bi ought  back  to  'l^^^^°  ,^^^.^  ^^^  ^,  j.^.h  as  $2,500 
Urban    renewal,   .so   far.   has   had   only     a    healthy,    usetul   status    through    co        a^'o^P^O''^^  ^  ^jeet 

limited  success  in  solving  Hough's  hous-  operation  between  local  government  PJJ  ™«;^^  rea.sonablv  low  due  mainly  to 
ing  problem.  Warner  Swasey's  main  plant  private  industry,  and  the  citizens  of  the  ^o-sl-s^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  effective  and  efficient 
and  general  offices  are  on  the  edge  of     areau  „Ht<,inpH  hv  direct     business  manauement  techniques. 

Hough.  The  building  was  obtained  by  dneci     ""  chalU^we  to  the  .-pon.sor  of 

Warner  Swasey's  president  is  a  strong     purchase  without  options,  -.^o-betweens,     ^  ;p,„biliiation  proiect  i.s  maintenance, 
and  outspoken  believer  in  the  free  enter-     or  Government  writedown.  ^^^^  .^    j^^.^,^^    ,,^    renovated 

prise  system  as  well  as  a  member  of  sev-         ^fter  the  building  was  acquired.  War-  .^,.,^pj^^,  ^,.e  not  accustomed  or  ac- 

eral  civic  committees.  He  decided  that  ^^^^  swasey  .sat  down  with  several  Net,ro  ^j^^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  j.^jj^p  ^^  t,^e  level  that 
the  time  had  come  for  industry  to  par-  i^^aders.  outlined  their  plans,  and  le-  ^^^j^^^,.^  modern  living  units  require, 
ticipate  directly  in  Cleveland's  housing  guested  the  leaders'  support.  -ITie  com-  '.^^jj^^q^j^  ^^^^^^  form  of  L:uidance  and 
problem,  for  the  corporate  citizen  to  ^^^.^^  proposed  restoration  of  the  buna-  ^Q^jj^j.pi,rm  ;he.se  buildings  have  .soon 
shoulder  the  re-spon.sibilities  of  citizen-  j,.^„  ^^  ^^^  original  13  apartments.  I"  tnis  ^pj^^riorated  again  into  substandard 
ship.  way.  each  apartment  would  have  three     ^^^^^-^^ 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  a  repre-  bedrooms  to  take  care  of  larger  lain-  Recognizing  this  problem,  Warner 
sentative  of  Warner  Swasey  went  into  .^^gg  ^^e  building  would  be  renovated  g^^.^^^^,  ^ook  steps  to  avoid  it.  The  com- 
the  Hough  area  in  search  of  an  apart-  ^^,  sections  in  order  that  the  tenants  ^^^^.  ^^^.^^^  ^^^,^y  ^^p  completed  building 
ment  building.  The  company  planned  to  flight  remain  and  not  add  to  the  relo-  jj^^'e^ia^Plv  to  tho.se  persons  wlio  could 
renovate  this  building  and  to  make  it  a  cation  problem.  For  those  required  to  ^^^^^^^^  j^e  maintenance  problem.  The 
profitable,  useful  part  of  the  community  ^^^.^  ^Y\e  company  relocated  them  in  ^^^^^.  ^^.^gr  was  the  St.  John-St.  James 
This  building  was  to  be  an  experimental     ^j^^  immediate  neighborhood.  Housing  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  corporation 

proiect  designed  to  prove  that  rehabili-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  tenants  orieinally  residing  in  formed  bv  two  of  the  largest  AME 
tation  could  be  done  at  reasonable  costs  ^^^  building  were  given  priority  in  ob-  ^j^urches  "in  Cleveland.  This  gave  the 
when  done  under  business  management;  ^^jj^^jng  suites  in  the  renovated  building,  j^QUsine  project  the  unique  status  of 
and  that  this  renovation  could  be  ac-  Qviding  of  course,  that  the  size  of  their  ijgii-^p  Negro-owned,  Negro-operated,  and 
complished  in  less  time  than  those  proj-  jj^^fijeg  ^^.^s  ri'-'ht  for  the  three-bedroom  Negro-occupied.  Workint-  in  conjunction 
ects  undertaken  directly  by  the  Goverri-     ^^.^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  organization  was  the  Urban 

ment.  If  this  project  proved  successful.  ^he  next  step  was  to  establish  "believe-  League  of  Cleveland  which  agreed  to 
it  would  act  as  a  yardstick  for  other  in-  .  .j.^.  ,.  i^ere  was  and  still  is  a  set  pat-  support  the  project  by  providing  counsel- 
terested  companies  and  encourage  them  ^^^  Hough   as  in  many  other  cities,     j^p  and  training  service  to  the  tenants, 

to  begin  their  own  projects  to  solve  some  ^g^^^j.^^^^  ^^  p^gt  experience  with  urban  -^he  result  to  date— the  first  tenants  hav- 
of  the  cities'  protjlems.  renewal    Point  the  finger  of  urban  re-     jng  moved  in  the  last  of  June— has  been 

The  project  of  Warner  Swasey  had  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  specific  building  and  the  ^^le  very  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the 
formula:  tenants  depart.  Almost  overnight,  van-     buildina. 

First.  The  financing  would  be  company  ^^^,g  ^^  ^^  jg^^g  f^^e  building  an        it  must  be  noted  that  rent  sub.sidy  was 

funds,  not  those  of  the  Government.  pmptv  shell   There  are  buildings  in  the     the  kev  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Warner 

Second.  Renovation  would  be  suited  to  ^^^^  "without  a  light  fixture,  plumbing  swasey  project.  The  nonprofit  corpora- 
FHA  specifications.  fixtures    radiators  or   boiler.   Electrical     iion  now  operating  this  building  also  has 

Third.  The  project  would  be  accom-  .^^.'jrino  and  sewer  piping  have  been  ripped  rent  subsidy  and  by  this  medium  is  able 
plished,  from  start  to  finish,  as  though  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^g  j^^i^  metal.  This  fate  to  provide  housing  for  the  low-income 
Warner  Swasey  were  a  nonprofit  organi-  ^^.^^  avoided  by  the  Warner  Swasey  Co.  group.  Incidentally,  the  occupants  of  the 
zation  applying  for  a  loan.  This  was  ,  g^j^^se  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Negro  building  have  a  rather  wide  range  of 
done  to  enable  the  apartment  to  be  taken     ^^^^^^^  rents.  There  are  people  who  are  paying 

over  by  a  nonprofit  organization  upon  spreading  the  word  of  the  com-     full  economic  rent  for  the  building,  cur- 

completion  of  the  project.  nanv's  intentions  to  tenants  and  close     rently  $133.  as  well  as  those  who  pay  only 

Although  dilapidated  apartment  build-     ^  .^^ors  before  the  project  was  an-     $65.  ^      , 

ings  were  plentiful,  selecting  and  buying  ^  ^j  publically  in  the  newspapers.  The  Warner  Swasey  project  has  been 
one  was  another  matter.  First,  the  com-  needed    "believabllity"    was   estab-     cq  successful  that  they  are  now  engaged 

pany  decided  that  the  building  should  be  tenant  left  and  no  vandalism     m  planning  and  developing  a  new  pro.i- 

located  on  a  street  or  a  block  which  of-     ''^"";  :^  ret    the  rehabilitation  of  single  family 

fered  the  renovated  building  some  "^  company  dehberately  selected  a  dwellings  for  resale  to  low-income  pur- 
chance  of  success,  where  there  were  The  Jo^P^^f  °  .j^g^.^  /re  no  large  chasers.  This  will  be  under  FHA's  221  h) 
enough  responsible  citizens  to  offer  ef-     Negro   c°  .^    Cleveland    and,     program  and  will  be  aimed  at  making 

fective  support.  Second,  the  buUdmg  had  f!^fj°  ^^^^^^^  one  chosen  was  a  small  taxpaying,  homeowning  citizens  out  of 
to  be  acquired  at  a  owper-imit  price  that     ^"J^/^^^J^^^^^^  tenants,  to  give  them  added   incentive 

would    leave   maximum   funds   for   re-     °.^^^' "^g^^JJugJ^^^^  and  pride  In  building  and  maintaining  a 

habilitation.  ,..        ^v       <:tnfT   Ponseouentlv   organization  of  the     good  neighborhood. 

AS   the   first   step   in  launching   the     Jaff-  Consequently   0  g  ^^^  ^^^^_        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  involvement  by  the 

project.  Warner  Swasey  asked  for  and     ^°[J;^  PXTe^'and  the  job  took  longer     company    is    the    Cleveland    R^volvmg 

T^^:^'l':.^?^TnlL'lrel^^^^  liT  inS    planned.    The    Warner     Fund.  Inc.  formed  by  Warner  Swasey 
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Jobless  construction  workers  are  •coming  In- 
to their  work  season"  and  that  a  small 
amount  of  the  unemployed  will  be  picking 
up  pay  checks  in  laadscaping  and  outside 
work. 

And.  the  lES  .'■uys  there  is  only  3  per  cent 
unemployment  in  the  metropoUtan  area. 

Add  to  the  strong,  diversified  economy  of 
Indianapolis,  the  new  trend  in  employer  hir- 
ing, .iud  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  possibly 
may  be  well  on  hi.s  way  ta  cooling  a  long,  hot 
summer  i  i   irt63. 

In  his  March  1  speech  ti  Indi  inapolls. 
Lug  ir  said  the  "hot  summer"  views  of  .some 
cities  are  'lazy  and  sloppy  thinking"  and  of 
no  -absolute  "value,"  Ke  a'.io  suited  he  is 
"weary  of  llstenii-g  to  a  lot  of  sheer  rubbish 
from  persons  of  national  repute  who  ought  to 
know  better." 

The  mayor  vowed  to  "help  another  man  to 
find  and  hold  a  Job  by  giving  a  helping  hand" 
and  began  to  plan  projects  virtually  to  elimi- 
nate unemployment  for  persons  wanting  to 
work. 

He  appointed  Juan  C.  Soloman  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Employment  Task  Force, 
and  set  a  goal  of  "unifying  and  co-ordinat- 
ing existing  services  carried  out  by  business, 
communltv  and  governmental  agencies  to- 
ward the  'training  and  employment  of  the 
economically  deprived." 

Yesterday,  representatives  of  20  companies 
took  tiie  firsts  big  step  toward  the  "new  hir- 
ing trend"  by  interviewing  men  and  women 
of'all  ages  who  are  seeking  employment  In 
the  Martlndale  Avenue  neighborhood. 

Lugar  said  "Many  employers  are  eager  to 
come  directly  to  neighborhood  facilities  to 
make  the  interviewing  process  easier.  We  do 
not  want  transportiition  problems  or  fear  of 
a  potenUal  closed  door  policy  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  someone  seeking  a  Job." 

Employers  also  are  considering  a  change  In 
methods' of  hiring  unskilled  persons.  Instead 
of  requiring  a  worker  to  have  a  high  school 
or  college  education,  for  example,  the  em- 
ployer will  test  the  applicant  and  evaluate 
the  man's  .skills. 

Should  the  man  qualify  for  a  Job.  he  need 
not  worry  about  being  passed  over  becatise 
of  not  having  experience  or  education  re- 
quirements, whi:h  have  been  demanded  in 
the  past. 

The  employer,  therefore.  Is  taking  a  real- 
istic look  at  hiring  unskilled  labor. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  dnd.i  News,  Mar.  23. 
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VAC  May   Have  To  Hire  Help 

(By  Skip  Hess) 

The  Voluntary  Adviser  Corps  has  worked 
Itself  into  a  position  where  it  may  have  to 
hire  Jobless  persons  to  carry  out  its  program. 

lioquests  bv  the  VAC  for  unemployed  per- 
sons to  contact  Us  office  have  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  response  by  Job  seekers  The 
st-ff  of  five  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I-r-->?ra.Ti  admits  the  response  is  more  than  it 
c  .11  hanaie  r.t  this  time. 

C"-ord:np.tors  are  working  from  12  to  16 
liours  a  dav.  but  insists  that  even  a  25-hour 
work  day  wouldn't  .=olve  their  immediate 
oroblem 

And  the  problem  Is  thnt  the  number  of 
D'-rsons  seeKmg  jobs  Is  n-.ore  than  donb!e 
the  volunteers  available  to  meet  the  "one- 
v,il'.inteer-for-one-]ob    seeker"    program. 

I/iwrence  Carroll.  .Tssoclate  director  of  the 
Committee  for  Employment  Opportunity. 
wV'loh  d  r=-cts  the  VAC.  said  yesterday  a'oout 
400  nersons  hai  reauested  a.'^sistarce  in  find- 
ing, and  keeping  tobs,  but  that  the  VAC  is 
at  a  standstill  until  more  volunteers  can 
be  found  and  trained 

MAIN    REQUIREMENT    IS    RESPONSIBILITY 

Carroll  stressed  "a  volunteer  can  be  any- 
body who  sincerely  wants  to  help.  I  don't 
think  a  lot  of  people  understand  that  we 
aren't  looking  for  persons  only  in  executive 


positions      We      simply     want     responsible 
people." 
Sylvester  E.  Rowe.  a  director  at  the  VAC 

said  anyone  interested  in  becoming  a  volun- 
teer should  contact  the  office  at  320  N.  Meri- 
dian ( 635-6423 i 

According  to  VAC.  said  ideal  volunteers 
are  'persons  who  are  willing  to  assist  Job 
seekers  who  may  be  discouraged  or  slow  In 
learning  and  persons  who  are  willing  to 
guide  Job  seekers  through  the  steps  leading  to 
steady  employment." 

The  duties  of  a  volunteer  are: 

1  Interview  a  candidate  at  his  home. 

2  Uncover  his  employmeni  problems. 

3  Refer  him.  through  the  VAC.  to  profes- 
sionals who  solve  these  problems. 

4.  Train  a  candidate  to  take  Job  Inter- 
views 

5    Help  him  adjust  to  his  new  Job. 

The  VAC  offers  individual  volunteers  a 
two-.i-cssion  training  course  conducted  by 
members  of  the  corps'  professional  staff.  The 
volunwry  adviser  then  spends  an  average  of 
two  hours  per  week  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
helping  the  candidate. 

|Fr>m   the    Indiuruipolis    ilnd.)    News.   Mar. 

27.  19681 

L'G.«R    Asks   Help   op   Suburban    Towns    in 

Job  War 

Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar's  war 
on  unemployment,  aimed  largely  at  the  city's 
disadvantaged  youths  and  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, reached  into  the  suburbs. 

Lugar  played  host  to  the  mayors  of  four 
suburban  cities  and  a  town  board  president 
and  explained  the  metropolitui  aspects  of 
tlie  unemployment  war.  tlie  fingers  of  which 
soon  will  be  touching  counties  adjacent  to 
Mari.>n  County. 

Lu;;ar  said  Some  of  the  agencies  seeking 
out  employers  to  pledge  jobs  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed  will  in  the  near  future 
begin  making  forays  into  the  surrounding 
counties. 

Tlie  suburban  chief  executives  who  spoke 
indicated  they  did  not  have  any  hard  core 
unemployment  problems,  but  pledged  co-op- 
era Moii  in  any  way  possible  in  a  metropolitan 
program 

Lugar  asked  them  to  keep  their  fingers  on 
the  employment  picture  in  their  cities  and  to 
co-uper:ite"  in  providing  information  on  when 
and  where  jobs  open  that  might  be  filled  by 
hard  ci.Te  unemployed  persons. 

The  term  iiard  core  tniemployed  is  applied 
to  persons  16  to  24  years  old  or  over  45  who 
are  school  dropouit-.  members  of  minority 
groups  or  handicapped,  and  for  numerous 
reasons  ranging  from  illiteracy  to  criminal 
rec  irds.  have  hist,  ries  of  not  being  able  to 
hold  jobs. 

The  suburban  officials  who  attended  in- 
cluded: Mayor  Joe  Butler.  Noblesville;  Mayor 
Raloh  VanNatui.  Shelbyvillo;  Mayor  Berry  S. 
Hurley.  Greenfield;  Mayor  James  D.  Gardner. 
Martinsville:  Walter  Land,  Danville  Town 
Board  oresldent. 

The  immediate  goal  cf  20  agencies  involved 
in  the  unemployment  war  is  to  have  600  hard 
core  unemployed  persons  on  the  Job  by  June, 
1969.  and  to  provide  2.500  jobs  this  summer 
for  disadvant;tged  youths  who  may  need  em- 
ployment to  be  able  to  remain  in  school. 

It  is  believed  the  bulk  of  the  estimated 
3.000  to  5.000  hard  core  unemployed  live  in 
Center  Township.  Lugar  pointed  out  no  one 
vet  knows  ex.actly  how  many  of  these  people 
there  are  because  many  of  them  do  not  seek 
help. 

Many  of  them,  however,  can  be  found  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

The  idea  .said  Jaun  C.  Solomon,  an  Ell  Lilly 
&  Co.  executive  on  loan  to  the  city  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  employment  task  force,  is  to 
make  these  people  "taxpaying  Instead  of  tax 
eating  citizens." 

Yesterday's  session  was  held  at  the  behest 
also  of  Alfred  J.  Stokely.  who  Is  metropolitan 
chairman  for  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 


nessmen. The  formation  of  a  national  NAB 
committee  to  combat  unemployment  In  the 
nation  was  announced  recently  by  President 
Johnson. 

Indianapolis  Is  one  of  the  NAB's  50  target 
cities. 

Stokely  promised  the  suburban  mayors 
they  would  be  kept  abreast  of  all  the  activi- 
ties In  the  metropolitan  area.  He  is  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  task  force. 

Other  groups  involved  in  the  unemploy- 
ment war.  which  was  begun  here  early  this 
month.  Include:  The  Volunteer  Advisers 
Corps  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  On  The  Job  Training  Center  of 
Community  Action  Against  Poverty,  Inc.;  the 
Indianapolis  Board  For  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion. 


WARNER-SWASEY  CO.— A  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  PLAN  TO  PROVIDE 
LOW-COST  HOUSING 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
President  Johnson  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  outUnlng  the  dramatic 
need  for  a  new  and  expanded  housing 
program  in  the  Nation's  cities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  issued  recently  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  underlined  the  need  for  ex- 
panded efforts  to  provide  decent  housing 
to  all  our  citizens.  As  the  primary  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  which  established  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, I,  too,  have  long  been  interested 
in  the  housing  problem. 

The  housing  problem  affects  all  citi- 
zens. In  larger  cities,  employees  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  no  longer  able  to 
live  near  the  stores  or  industrial  plants 
where  they  work.  The  inner  cities,  once 
the  neighborhoods  of  responsible  middle- 
class  workers,  have  today  deteriorated 
into  slums.  Men  and  women,  because  of 
the  high  increase  of  crime,  are  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  live  or  work  in  these 
areas.  The  cast  of  plant'security  ;s  going 
up,  and  welfare  costs  of  the  cities  are 
going  up.  All  of  these  things  have  a  direct 
impact  on  inner  city  industry  and  on 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
live  in  the  inner  city. 

Much  hj;s  already  been  said  about  the 
need  for  business  involvement  in  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  problem  of  adequate  and 
decent  housing.  Many  imaginative  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  promote  and  en- 
courage such  participation. 

One  of  the  first  firm  commitments,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  such  help  from  industry 
and  business  is  by  the  Warner  Swasey 
Co.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  This  company 
deliberately  involved  itself  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slum  area  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  company's  factories. 
The  benefits  both  to  the  company  and 
to  the  surrounding  community  have 
been  very  substantial.  Warner  Swasey's 
achievements  can  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  companies  anxious  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
their  own  cities. 

The  Warner  Swasey  Co.  has  had  a  long 
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.ecord  of'stressing  the  need  for  private  they  found  a  building  w^ic^  seemed  to  Swasey  C^Jeels^tliat^this^sit^^^^^^^^ 

enterprSe  to  take  a  stand  in  matters  that  meet  all  reqmrements.  "  w^  a  struc  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  recorded  with  the 

affect  our  national  well-being.  Through  tural  y  ^""'l' J^-unit.    our-floor  bncK  December  15.  were  $114,000  plus 

advertiJSLents    and    other    means,    the  building  ov^r  40  years  oM^K^^^  $i5,000  acquisition  for  a  total  of  $129,000. 

company  has  made  clear  its  belief,  which  abused.  cloth«i   ,^  .Xn^agaiSt  it    It  These  costs  are  recoverable. 

T   share    that   private   business  cannot  scores  of  code  ^ o\^"°"^,.//^'Jf  ^1 ' . or  It  Is  fallacious  to  compare  rehabihta- 

LmpTetely  abandon  to  Government  the  wa^,  by  anyone^s  standa.ds.  not  fit  for  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  basis   that  is.  a 

resDonsibi'lity  for  healthy  communities.  human  habitation.              .^  .^     ,  ,,_ban  one-bedroom     unit    compared    with    a 

Warner  Swasev  management  studied  The  building  was  in  a  declared  urban  ^^^^^.^,^^^„„^  ^^j^  units  in  the  Warner 

thrSem  and'found  that  Cleveland's  rene^.-al  area  Across  the  stre^t^  the  city  ^^^^    .    ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  three-bedroom  with 

chfm    nrohlem    centers    around    Hough,  owned   the  vacant  land   where   .arden  ^^^  ^^^^^    j^  ^^^^^ 

an  mnerctva,'ea  of  neglected  and  di-  apartments  and  townjiouses  ^v^uld  some-  °;^f^^^'^i,  to  compare  this  housing  on  a 

fapidated  Luildlngs,   many   vacant   and  day  be  built.  A  block  away  uas  a  met-  i      ^.^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -^he  total  cost  on 

andalized    It  is  ar^  area  of  staggering  lopohtan  ho"si"f,l^y°J"=  j/^/fh  Juv'^s  this  basis  breaks  down  as: 

o^^lafSlems-poverty.  illiteracy,  un-  blocks  to  the  ^u^  the  s^^^^^^^^^^^                   ^^^^^^    ,„,,, 13 

emplovment    overpopulation,  and  racial  Planned  multipurpose  cenieiior                   Number  rooms "  ^,^Ll 

?^cnn    Tt    is   a   large   area   .spreading  tion,   health,    and   social   services,    ine                               rehabilitation $i.605 

sloS^into  the  i^s   of  prosperous,  boom-  company  believed  that  this  area  pro-     ^,,,i^,,,,  per  room --^i.«oo 

ig  Cle "ela  iS   Hough  is  an  area  riddled  vided  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^„. 

i?h  landlord  neglect  and  tenant  abuse^     '^^\^^^°S°'^,  '  fS^  status    through    cJ-     tation  pro,,ects  have  run  as  high  as  $2,500 
Urban   renewal,   so   far,   has   had   only     a    healthy,    useful    status    t^"^*''  ,.ooj„    xhe  Warner  Swasey  project 

Umi?ed  uccess  in  solving  Hough's  hous-  operation  between  local  government^  'coL  were  reasonably  low  due  mainly  to 
ing  problem.  Warner  Swasey's  mam  plant  private  industry,  and  the  citizens  oi  me  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ..ffectlve  and  efficient 
and  general  offices  are  on  the  edge  of     area.  wtoinpH  hv  direct     business  management  lechniques. 

Hnuah  Tl^'e  building  was  obtained  by   mieci         Another  challenge  to  the  .spon.vor  of 

Warner  SwaseVs  president  is  a  strong     purchase  without  options,  :,'0-between5.     ^  rehabilitation  pro.iect  is  maintenance^ 
and  outspoken  believer  in  the  free  enter-     or  Government  writedown.  ^^^^^    ^,^g    j^^pip   lining    in    renovated 

prise  system  as  well  as  a  member  of  sev-         After  the  building  ^^'^ '^cquiied.  wai  ^^^3  ^re  not  accustomed  or  ac- 

eial  civ\c  committees.  He  decided  that  ^^^^  g^.j^ey  sat  down  v^ithseveial  Negro  ^^^^^^^  ^„  ^,ban  living  at  the  level  that 
the  time  had  come  for  industry  to  par-  leaders,  outlined  their  Plans,  and  le-  ^^^^^^^^^  modem  living  units  require, 
t  cipate  directlv  in  Cleveland's  housing  guested  the  leaders'  support  The  com-  ^y^^j^^^^  ^^.^^^  form  ot  LUiidance  and 
nroblem     for   the   corporate   citizen    to  proposed  restoration  of  "^he  buim-     ^^^nseling.    ihe.se    buildmus    have    soon 

shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  citizen-  ^^„  ^^  jts  original  13  apartments.  Ii  this  ^p^pj.ioraled  again  into  substandard 
,hiD  way   each  apartment  would  have  thiee     ^^^^^^^^,^ 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  a  repre-  bedrooms  to  take  care  of  larger  ain-  Rgcofjnizing  this  problem.  Warner 
sentative  of  Warner  Swasey  went  into  -y^^^  ^he  building  ^^'ould  be  renovated  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  avoid  it.  The  com- 
the  Hough  area  in  search  of  an  apart-     i^,.  sections  in  order  that  the  tenants  turned  over  the  completed  building 

ment  building.  The  company  planned  to  ^^^^^  remain  and  not  add  to  the  lelo-  ,ni,nediatcly  to  those  persons  who  could 
renovate  this  building  and  to  make  it  a  ^^^^  problem.  For  those   required    0     ^^^^^^^^  ^j^^  maintenance  problem^  The 

profitable  useful  part  of  the  community  ^^^..^  t^e  company  relocated  them  in  ^^^^.  ^^.^^^  ^^.^^  ^1,^  gt.  John-St.  James 
This  building  was  to  be  an  experimental     ^^^^  immediate  neighborhood.  Housing  Corp..  a  nonprofit  corporation 

nroiect  designed  to  prove  that  rehabili-  ^11  of  the  tenants  originally  residing  in  ^^^^^d  by  two  of  the  largest  AME 
tation  could  be  done  at  reasonable  costs  building  were  given  priority  in  ob-     churches   in   Cleveland.   Tins   ^^ave   the 

when  done  under  business  management:  ^  ^  j^g  suites  in  the  renovated  building,  housing  project  the  unique  status  of 
and  that  this  renovation  could  be  ac-  '7^;\^.„g  of  course,  that  the  size  of  their  j^eing  Negro-owned.  Negro-operated,  and 
complished  in  less  time  than  those  proj-  YomiUes  was  right  for  the  three-bedroom  Negro-occupied.  Working  m  conjunction 
ects  undertaken  directly  by  the  Goverri-  ...jth  this  organization  was^  the   Urban 

ment  If  this  project  proved  successful,  ^he  next  step  was  to  establish  "believe-  League  of  Cleveland  which  agreed  to 
it  would  act  as  a  yardstick  for  other  m-  ability  'There  was  and  still  is  a  set  pat-  support  the  project  by  proyid  ng  counsel- 
terested  companies  and  encourage  them  ^"  ^^  Hough,  as  in  many  other  cities,  jng  and  training  senice  to  the  tenants, 
o  begin  their  own  projects  to  solve  some  ^"  "g/^^e^  by  past  experience  with  urban  The  result  to  date-the  first  tenants  hav-- 
of  thi  cities'  proljlems.  Sewa^  Po^nt  the  finger  of  urban  re-     j^  moved  in  the  last  of  Jun^has  been 

The  project  of  Warner  Swasey  had  a     ™2\   ^^   a   specific   building   and   the     the  veiy  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the 
formula:  tenants  depart.  Almost  overnight,  van-     building.  .  o„kc<hv  Ti-n.; 

First.  The  financing  would  be  company     ^Ss  mU  in  to  leave  the  building  an        it  must  be  noted  hat  rent  ubsldy  ^as 
funds  not  those  of  the  Government.  °ais  buildings  in  the     the  key  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Warner 

Second.  Renovation  would  be  suited  to     I'ZXf^ont  a  light  fixture,  plumbing     swasey  P^^^^^Vn'AhiTbSSfnV  So  ial 
PHA  specifications.  fivtmps    radiators  or  boiler.  Electrical     tlon  now  operating  this  buildin^  aisonai 

Third  The  project  would  be  accom-  ^.^^^fani  sewer  piping  have  been  ripped  rent  subsidy  and  by  this  medhun  is  ab^^^ 
lilished  from  start  to  finish,  as  though  \  -  ^  j^  ^  junk  metal.  This  fate  to  provide  housing  for  the  low-income 
Wa?ner  Sey  were  a  nonprofit  organi-  ^^^  'Jvoided  by  the  Warner  Swasey  Co.  .roup.  Incidentally  the  occupant^ of  the 
zation  applying  for  a  loan.  This  was  'T^^sg  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Negro  building  have  a  rather  wide  raii^e  01 
done  to  eSable  the  apartment  to  be  taken     b™e       tne  ^^^^^   ^^^^.^  ^^.^  P^l^P^^  J^°  tnTn^  r 

ovei  bv  a  nonprofit  organization  upon  ^^'^'sp^eading  the  word  of  the  com-  full  economic  ^em  ^or  the  build  ng  cu- 
?ompletion  of  the  project.  pany's  intSons  to  tenants  and  close     rently  S133.  as  well  as  those  who  pa>  onl> 

Although  dilapidated  apartment  build-     ^jg^bors  before  the  project  was  an-     $65^  c„.,c^v  nrmert  has  been 

in"s  were  plentiful,  selecting  and  buying     ^^'^"  ^  publically  in  the  newspapers.        The  Warner  Swasej  P^o^^ct  has  oeen 
one  was  another  matter.  First,  the  com-     ^^^   S^^d    •believabllity"    was   estab-     so  successful  ^^jV^ey  are  no^  engaged 
pany  decided  that  the  building  should  be     f;^!. . J  no  tenant  left  and  no  vandalism     in  planning  and'  developing  a  new  P^o 
iftntPri  on  a  street  or  a  block  which  of-     Ushea  wo  leudut  rehabilitation  of  single  famll> 

S'theMno^afed     builduig     some     ^^  company  deliberately  selected  a     dwellings  for  resale  to  low-ino^^^^ 
chance    of    success,    where    there    were     ^ne  comp^>  ^^^   ^^^.^^     chasers.  This  will  be  under  FHAs  221  h) 

enough  responsible  citizens  to  offer  ef-     Negro  ^oMior^    in  .^^^^^    ^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.jn  be  aimed  at  making 

fective  support,  second,  the  building  had  f^^/^  J,'^"™^^^^^^  chosen  was  a  small  taxpaying.  homeowning  cit^ens  out  of 
to  be  acquired  at  a  low  per-unit  price  that  ^"f  "°/?^  '  experience  in  rehabiUta-  tenants,  to  give  them  added  incentive 
would   leave   maximum   funds   for   re-     ^"/^  "/.^^^^g?;  nofdid  he  ha^  and  pride  In  building  and  maintaining  a 

habilitation.  ^^       ctoff   rnnseouentlv   organization  of  the     good  neighborhood.  ..  v,    *v,« 

As   the   first   step   in   launching   the     staff.  ^""J^^f  scheduling,  and  super-        A  second  area  of  Involvement  by  the 
prJict.  Warner  Swasey  a.ked  for  and     ^ojk   P^^^^^'^^f  ^°^  )^^  .^ok  longer     company    Is    the    Cleveland    Revolving 
rSTeld^rirt^afea^TSS    liT  inuU    planned.    T^e    Warner     Rind.  Inc.  fonned  by  Warner  Swasey 
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ftnd  five  other  concerned  companies: 
Clevlte  Corp.,  E.  F.  Hauserman  Co.,  Mid- 
land-Ross Corp.,  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
and  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  This  plan  is 
aimed  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  area  of 
Cleveland. 

Mount  Pleasant  is  a  good  residential 
area  on  the  decline.  It  is  not  a  slum,  as  Is 
Hough,  but  it  soon  wlU  be  If  preventive 
measures  are  not  taken.  It  has  not  yet 
been  declared  an  urban  renewal  area, 
and,  therefore,  many  forms  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  are  not  yet  available. 

The  revolving  fund  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  knowledgeable  businessmen  to 
bring  their  strength,  talent  and  know- 
how  to  bear  on  city  problems.  The  ven- 
ture is  financed  through  a  fund  provided 
by  a  $25,000  commitment  per  company. 
The  revolving  fund  is  not  a  contribution. 
The  fimds  will  be  recovered  when  the 
need  for  them  is  reasonably  past.  Con- 
trol is  exercised  by  a  board  made  up  of 
one  representative  from  each  participat- 
ing company.  The  fund  assists  in  financ- 
ing projects  which  might  otherwise  be 
delayed:  making  advances  to  small  non- 
profit organizations  seeking  FHA  loans: 
guaranteeing,  loans  for  low -income  bor- 
rowers: and  supporting  the  formation  of 
nonprofit  cooperatives  or  condominiums. 
While  some  19  projects  are  underway 
or  completed,  maximum  use  of  the  fund's 
capabilities  has  not  been  made.  Nonethe- 
less, it  has  been  reported  that  the  Cleve- 
land revolving  fund  has  made  more 
progress  in  the  housing  field  in  its  brief 
existence  than  any  other  local  organiza- 
tion. 

Realizing  that  the  Moimt  Pleasant 
program  will  be  a  slow  process,  dependent 
upon  commimity  participation  and  com- 
munity leadership,  neither  of  which  con- 
tributes to  rapid  action,  the  board  has 
sought  other  plans  for  actively  assisting 
in  the  housing  problem.  A  proposal  is  now 
being  studied  to  expand  the  Cleveland 
revolving  fund  into  a  development  cor- 
poration through  which  business  and  in- 
dustry, with  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment-insured loans,  can  undertake  large- 
scale  neighborhood  renewal.  This  could 
well  be  a  major  contribution  toward  re- 
viving the  Inner  city  as  a  healthy  and 
worthwhile  community. 

The  housing  problems  of  the  Inner  city 
are  tremendous.  They  will  not  be  solved 
by  miracles.  In  Cleveland  alone,  the  prob- 
lem is  so  great  that  there  are  simply  not 
enough  contractors  or  enough  skilled 
workers  to  do  the  job.  This  should  not 
stop  business  and  Industry  from  partici- 
pating in  the  solving  of  city  problems.  To 
get  on  with  the  job,  however,  Warner 
Swasey  felt  that  many  major  roadblocks 
must  be  removed : 

First.  Both  business  and  Government 
must  oome  to  grips  with  the  practical 
realities  of  housing  problems. 

Second.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
local  and  State  tax  abatement  for  low- 
income  housing  projects. 

Third.  The  construction  Industry  must 
develop  new  techniques  and  better  co- 
ordination among  subcontractors;  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  more  fully  of  pre- 
fabricatlon  and  preassembly  and  newly 
available  materials:  and  provisions  for 
crossing  trade  lines  In  rehabilitation  work 
must  be  made. 
Fourth.  The  FHA  should  overhaul  its 


requh-ements  and  oome  up  with  realistic 
ones  for  rehabUltation,  not  insisting  Ini- 
tially upon  strict  adherence  to  new  house 
standards.  The  fundamental  requirement 
should  be  that  rehabUltated  unlits  be 
clean,  sanitary,  decent,  and  in  keeping 
with  their  level  of  housing. 

Fifth.  The  FHA  should  heed  the  advice 
of  its  Commissioner  who  said  that  the 
FHA  should  go  looking  for  applications, 
should  eliminate  the  negativism  and  the 
tortuous  slowness  of  its  processing  of 
multifamlly  applications. . 

A  healthy  surrounding  community  is 
the  best  safeguard  a  business  can  have 
to  insure  its  own  long-range  success.  The 
investment  in  time  and  money  made  by 
the  Warner  Swasey  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  not  merely  an  exercise  in  so- 
cial reform,  it  was  an  investment  in  com- 
munity preservation.  I  salute  the  fine 
work  of  the  Warner  Swasey  Co.  I  offer 
their  achievements  as  an  example  well 
deserving  of  recognition  and  imitation  by 
business  and  industry  in  all  cities  of 
America.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  cham- 
pion of  industry  and  social  reform  will 
be  able  to  lead  other  segments  of  private 
enterprise  into  the  crusade  for  suitable 
and  pleasant  housing  for  all  our  citizens. 

Warney  Swasey  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  company's  achievement  is 
remarkable  and  substantial.  I  am  urging 
industry  and  civic  groups  in  my  congres- 
sional district  to  use  this  project  as  a 
basis  for  action  in  our  community. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
are  equally  interested.  A  nationwide  pro- 
gram could  have  phenomenal  impact  and 
benefit. 


iB  time  now  for  the  dancing  to  end  and  ac- 
tion to  begin. 

Briefly,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  by  an  8-7  vote,  acted  to 
hold  up  until  April  9  a  House  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  package  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  dangerous  bind  here  la  that  the  House 
begins  a  ten-day  Easter  recess  two  days  later 
and  may  not  have  time  to  vote  before  leaving. 

There  seems  In  the  Rules  Committee  ac- 
tion then,  a  strong  measure  of  calculated  in- 
tent to  do  in  the  bill.  It  might  be  noted  that 
all  Ave  Republican  members  Joined  three 
Democrats  to  form  the  majority  of  eight. 

On  top  of  that.  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Ford  has  been  urging  that  the  majority  cir- 
cumvent the  Rules  Committee  and  send  the 
measure  to  a  conference  committee  with 
senators  to  work  something  out.  The  clear 
intent,  which  he  expressed  In  the  recent  past. 
Is  to  water  down  the  fair  housing  section, 
which  In  the  Senate  version  would  bar  dis- 
crimination In  sales  and  rentals  of  80%  of 
the  nation's  housing. 

Mr.  Ford  has  said  that  If  the  conferees 
couldn't  reach  agreement  In  ten  days,  he 
would  go  for  the  full-strength  bill.  The  foot- 
work, however.  Is  too  heavy  In  the  heels.  If 
Mr.  Ford  Is  genuinely  agreeable  to  a  hous- 
ing bill  up  to  Senate  strength,  all  he  has  to 
do  Is  "unleash"  one  or  two  GOP  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  let  It  come  on 
for  a  vote. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  at  the  moment  is 
the  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him 
and  other  House  Republicans  by  men  like 
Richard  Nixon  and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

National  politics  as  well  as  national  need 
militate  for  a  strong  bill  and  this  may  yet 
result  in  the  equivalent  of  a  "Dlrksen  flip- 
flop"  In  the  House. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  concerning  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  I  include  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  editorial's  position  that  "na- 
tional politics  as  well  as  national  need 
militate  for  a  strong  bill"  and  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  must  be  accepted  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  the  Senate-passed  bill 
does  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see,  nonetheless,  it  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  protecting  civil  rights  and  in 
making  housing  more  readily  available  to 
all  of  our  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  We  cannot  risk  having  the 
bill  returned  to  conference  and  be 
threatened  with  another  filibuster  In  the 
other  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Imperative 
next  week  that  the  Rules  Committee  act 
to  permit  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  be 
taken  up  on  the  House  floor  and  sent  to 
the  President  without  change. 
The  editorial  follows : 

CrviL  Rights  Flamenco 
The  footwork  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives around  the  civil  rights  bill  would  put 
a  Spanish  flamenco  troupe  to  shame.  But  It 


KUPFERMAN    AND    CHRISTMAN   ON 
SAVING  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Joiurnal  is  not  merely  a 
barometer  of  business  finance.  Among 
many  other  things,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  hard  headed  facts  of  municipal 
budgets  and  urban  decay  and  the  need 
for  meeting  the  problems  of  our  cities 
in  the  20th  century. 

Because  of  our  similar  interest,  Henry 
Christman,  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Record  In  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay's 
cabinet,  and  I  presented  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  viable  program  for  the 
'futiure  in  aid  of  metropolitan  taxpayers. 

Our  article  appears  In  the  Journal  of 
Monday,  April  1.  1968.  together  with 
their  editorial  comment. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ested. 

To  THE  Aid  or  Metbopoutan  Taxpayers 

(By  Theodore  R.  Kupfebman  and  Henry  M. 

Christman  M 

Win  taxes  destroy  America's  metropolitan 
civilization? 


1  Mr.  Kupferman,  a  Republican  Congress- 
man, represents  New  Tork's  17th  Congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Christman  is  director  of 
the  City  Record  of  New  Tork  and  a  member 
of  Mayor  Lindsay's  cabinet.  Their  article  de- 
scribes several  tax  reform  bills  being  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Kupferman.  An  editorial  on 
this  subject  appears  on  this  page  today. 


The  question  Is  posed  In  all  seriousness. 
The  metropolitan  middle  class,  the  backbone 
of  urban  culture.  Is  proportionally  the  most 
heavily  taxed  segment  of  American  society. 
And  It  Is  not  simply  the  welfare  and  future 
of  the  metropolitan  middle  class  that  is  at 
sUke,  but  also  the  very  nature  and  future 
of  American  life  and  culture  Itself. 

The  problem  has  been  vastly  accelerated 
by  inflation,  urban  decay,  increasing  costs  of 
government  at  all  levels  and,  most  especially, 
overseas  military  commitments.  Suddenly,  al- 
most without  knowing  It,  we  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. , 

It  would  be  some  consolation,  at  least,  ii 
the  crushing  tax  burdens  carried  by  the  met- 
ropolitan middle  classes  were  serving  to  re- 
vitalize their  own  metropolitan  areas;  not 
only  would  there  be  the  moral  satisfaction  of 
resolving  the  problems  of  their  under- 
privileged fellow  citizens,  but  also  the  result- 
ing economic  prosperity  that  would  be  of 
eventual  direct  benefit  to  the  middle-class 

taxpayer. 

temporary  palliative 

Tragically,  such  Is  not  the  case.  The  small 
proportion  of  Federal  tax  revenue  presently 
allocated  to  urban  problems  is  ridiculously 
inadequate;  this  relative  pittance  is  only  a 
temporary  palliative  that  perpetuates  basic 
problems,  not  solves  them. 

The  needs  of  the  urban  underprivileged 
can  be  met,  and  must  be  met.  But  the  needs 
of  the  urban  and  suburban  middle  class  also 
must  be  met,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
means  to  play  their  historic  and  vital  role  in 
American  society.  These  goals  are  not  contra- 
dictory; indeed,  they  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
New  York  Citv  presents  the  most  extreme 
and  most  desperate  case  study.  The  U.S.  De- 
nartment  of  Labor  recently  relea.sed  statistics 
indicating  that,  as  ot  lall  1967.  a  minimum 
income  of  $10,195  '.vas  required  to  provide  a 
basic  "moderate  '  standard  of  living  for  a 
famiiv  of  four  in  New  York  City.  Other  statis- 
tics reveal  that,  in  only  a  decade,  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York  City  has  almost  doubled. 
What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  any  real 
increases  in  middle-class  income  have  been 
virtually  wiped  out. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  It  Is  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
bracket  who  Is  proportionally  the  most  heav- 
ily taxed  American.  It  is  the  metropolitan 
American  In  this  tax  bracket,  living  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  who  is  carr>-lng  the  heaviest  tax 
burden  It  Is,  In  short,  the  very  American 
upon  whom  public  causes  and  the  arts  must 
depend  for  their  support.  Indeed  their  very 
existence. 

One  of  the  major  Inequities  of  the  present 
tax  structure  Is  that  It  takes  no  account 
whatever  of  the  great  variance  In  the  cost  of 
living  m  different  sections  of  the  nation.  A 
metropolitan  citizen  may  have  to  earn  up  to 
several  times  as  much  money  as  a  citizen  In  a 
rural  area  simply  to  have  a  comparable  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  that  metropolitan  citizen 
will  pay  many  times  the  amount  of  Federal 
income  tax  of  his  comparable  country  cousin, 
plus  all  his  local  metropolitan  taxes.  So  It  Is 
the  metropolitan  taxpayer  who  carries  the 
real  burden  of  national  taxes. 
The  answer  Is  "Metro- Aid." 

CREDITING    LOCAL    TAXES 

Present  tax  regulations  provide  that.  If  a 
taxpayer  Itemizes  his  personal  deductions  on 
his  Federal  income  tax  return,  he  Is  permitted 
to  deduct  local  taxes  from  his  gross  Income. 
Under  "Metro-Aid,"  every  taxpayer,  whether 
or  not  he  Itemizes,  would  be  permitted  to 
credit  all  his  local  taxes  directly  against  the 
Federal  Income  tax  Itself,  up  to  259c  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax. 

The  implications  of  such  a  Ux  reform  are 
sweeping  For  Instance,  the  consequence  for 
the  heavily  taxed  residents  of  New  York  City 
would  be  an  Immediate  tax  cut  of  almost  $3 
blUlon  annually.  For  the  New  York  City  met- 
ropolitan area,  the  annual  total  tax  cut  would 
amount  to  perhaps  85  billion. 


California  also  would  be  a  major  benefl- 
clarv  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
alone  would  receive  several  billion  dollars  an- 
nuallv.  Ihe  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  and  the  De- 
troit .metropolitan  area  would  receive  perhaps 
$1  billion  Rplece  every  year,  with  correspond- 
ing amounts  for  other  metropolitan  areas 
across  the  nation. 

To  say  that  such  a  tax  cut  would  greatly 
assist  America's  hard-pressed  major  cities 
and  their  adjacent  suburbs  Is  an  underst.ite- 
ment;  it  would  bring  them  new  prosperity 
immediately. 

And  the  long-range  implications  are  even 
more  important.  This  reform  would  mean 
that  America's  major  cities  would  be  able  to 
retain  at  home  the  money  needed  to  meet 
urgent  urban  problems,  rather  than  have  this 
much-needed  money  drained  off  to  Washing- 
ton It  would  eliminate  the  need  lor  cities  to 
beg  Washington  and  their  respective  state 
capltols  for  essential  funds  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  costly  overhead  of  pre.'.siit  Federal 
urban  and  antipoverty  programs  And  the 
metropolitan  taxpayer  v.xuld  at  last  carry 
only  a  fair  tax  load,  rather  than  a  dlEpropor- 
tlonately  high  Federal  income  tax  plus 
growing  local  taxes. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  (ipposltion  Irom 
the  fiscal  agencies  of  the  Federal  Executive, 
which  almost  automatically  resist  and  reject 
any  proposal,  no  matter  how  worthy,  that 
would  decrease  Federal  revenue. 

But  a  meaningful  alternative  must  be 
found  immediately  to  the  present  situation, 
m  which  local  governments  basically  have 
only  two  wavs  in  which  to  raise  additional 
operating  funds — either  increase  local  tcxes 
or  beg  the  Federal  and  state  governments  for 
more  aid.  To  tell  how  well  this  present  sys- 
tem works,  one  need  only  take  a  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  cities  across  the  nation. 

Several  other  reforms  go  hand-ln-hand 
with  "Metro-Aid." 

Tax  laws  concerning  education,  culture 
and  the  professions  must  be  reformed.  Our 
national  policy  is  supposed  to  be  to  encour- 
age everyone  to  secure  as  much  education  as 
possible.  But  this  encouragement  certainly 
does  not  extend  to  present  tax  laws,  which 
permit  the  cost  of  education  to  be  deducted 
only  if  It  pertains  directly  to  the  occupation 
of  the  taxpayer.  All  educational  costs  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  conjunction  with  study 
at  any  accredited  educational  institution 
should  be  completely  tax-deductible. 

Again,  national  policy  is  supposed  to  be  to 
encourage  creative  cultural  activities.  Many 
other  nations  give  special  tax  Incentives  to 
creative  persons  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  arts  and  letters.  Our  present  tax  pol- 
icy, however,  does  not  encourage  authors 
and  artists;  on  the  contrary,  it  discriminates 
against  them.  For  example,  an  Inventor  of 
some  gadget  of  strictly  commercial  value  re- 
ceives favorable  capital  gains  tax  rates,  while 
the  creator  of  a  cultural  product,  such  as  an 
author  or  artist,  whose  product  may  have 
limited  commercial  appeal,  must  pay  at 
much  higher  Income-tax  rates. 

Professionals  and  businessmen  must  be 
encouraged  not  only  to  stay  in  metropolitan 
areas,  but  also  to  take  a  direct,  pioneering 
role  in  local  community  development.  Busi- 
nessmen should  hire  and  train  disadvantaged 
youths,  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  them  to  do  so  by  offering  attrac- 
tive tax  credits.  And  professionals  such  as 
physicians,  dentists  and  attorneys  should  be 
given  tax  write-off  privUeges  for  donations  of 
their  services. 

No  survey  of  present  tax  Inequities  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Social  Security  recipient  and  of 
the  single  taxpayer.  And  frequently,  these  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  Not  all  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  In  metropolitan  areas;  but  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  are,  and  that  pro- 
portion is  rapidly  increasing.  These  urban 
and  suburban  senior  citizens  face  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  higher  Uvlng  expenses  in 


metropolitan    areas,    and    therefore    deserve 
special  attention. 

NOT   A  CHARITY 

Under  current  laws,  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient can  receive  unlimited  amounts  of  un- 
earned income  and  still  receive  Social  Secu- 
rity while  if  the  recipient  earns  more  than  a 
nurelv  nominal  amount,  his  Social  Security 
payments  are  suspended.  Consequently,  many 
middle  class  citizens  are  compelled  to  forego 
social  security  altogether  and  continue  lo 
work  runtime  Moreover,  these  persons  of 
moderate  means  are  being  denied  their  own 
contributions  to  the  Social  Security  System 
,,yer  the  years  -lor,  after  all,  Social  Security 
is  a  right  toward  which  they  have  contrib- 
uted, not  a  charity. 

Present  income  restrictions  on  social  se- 
curity recipients  should  be  removed.  More- 
over head-of-household  t.ax  benefits  should 
be  extended  to  all  widows,  widowers,  legally 
.separated  or  single  individuals  35  years  ol 
age  or  older 

Taken  together,  the  various  tax  proposals 
m  this  article  point  the  way  in  which  Ameri- 
can metropolitan  areas  can  be  given  tlie 
means  to  cope  with  iheir  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial problems.  Moreover,  this  approach 
does  not  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  any  group 
of  citizens,  urban  or  suburban,  underpnvl- 
leged  or  middle  class. 

Onlv  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Federal  Government  released  a  report 
that  graphically  outlines  the  problems  lacing 
American  metropolitan  areas.  Characterizing 
the  deterioration  in  American  urban  life  as 
the  greatest  federal  crisis  since  the  C^lvll 
War  the  commission  charged  that  the  his- 
toric American  sy.stem  of  local  government  is 
in  danger  of  imminent  social  and  economic 
colliipse. 

The  time  for  action  is  now. 

The    Wall    Street    Journal    editorial 

follows: 

Saving  the  CrriES 

It's  no  news  to  anyone  that  the  trouble  of 
America's  cities  are  getting  no  better  fast. 
The  proposed  approach  to  this  problem  out- 
lined elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  thoughtful— 
but  quite  unrealistic. 

Rep  Kupferman  and  Mr.  Christman  are 
well  aware  that  Federal  fiscal  authorities  will 
oppose  the  idea  of  allowing  taxpayers  to 
credit  their  local  tax  payments  directly 
against  their  Federal  income  tax.  The 
revenue  loss  would  be  enormous;  the  au- 
thors put  it  at  $5  billion  a  year  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  alone. 

If  the  revenue  loss  were  at  least  partly 
offset  by  elimination  of  present  Federal 
urban-aid  programs,  expected  to  cost  812 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  result 
might  be  manageable.  While  Messrs.  Kupfer- 
man and  Christman  do  indicate  that  they 
have  such  a  cutback  in  mind,  it's  highly  un- 
likely that  It  could  be  made  quickly  enough 
to  cover  the  fall  of  revenue. 

Yet  if  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
sharply  cut  spending  somewhere  It  might 
well  face  a  huge  rise  In  its  inflaUonary 
budget  deficit  thus  tending  to  raise  the 
costs  of  cities  (along  with  everything  else) 
without  providing  for  an  Increase  In  gov- 
ernmental services.  Or  else  Washington  would 
have  to  raise  taxes,  perhaps  entirely  offset- 
ting any  savings  that  taxpayers  gained  from 
the  local-tax  credit. 

At  the  local  level  there  would  be  problems 
too  The  assumption  Is  that  the  tax  credit 
would  make  It  possible  for  local  governments 
to  raise  taxes  without  putting  new  burdens 
on  the  taxpayers.  Higher  local  taxes,  how- 
ever, would  mean  bigger  Federal  tax  credits, 
greater  revenue  loss,  and  possibly  higher  Fed- 
eral levies.  The  outlook  for  Individual  tax- 
payers, mlddleclass  or  otherwise,  would  not 
be  especially  bright. 

In  any  case,  the  solution  to  th«  cities 
problems  calls  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
money.  By  themselvee,  the  glaring  f»Uurea 
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of  urban  renewal  should  be  sufficient  proof 
of  that;  too  often  It  has  merely  substituted 
new  slums  for  old  with  little  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  displaced  inhabitants 

In  such  deteriorating  conditions,  one  vir- 
tue of  the  Kupferman-Chrlstman  approach 
Is  that,  unlike  many  ■■revenue-sharing" 
schemes.  It  Implies  that  a  large  part  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  must  rest  on  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Many  local  governments,  unfortunately, 
have  been  so  enmeshed  In  politics  and  waste 
that  they  have  made  little  effort  to  grapple 
with  accumulating  problems  like  the  heavy 
In-mlgratlon  of  rural  poor.  They  prefer  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  states  and.  particu- 
larly, the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  requisite,  then.  Is  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  local  governments:  this  has  be- 
gun In  some  cities  but  It  needs  to  go  much 
farther.  If  conscientiously  carried  out.  it 
would  provide  the  cities  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  revenue  they  claim  they  need. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  careful  reap- 
praisal and  reallocation  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities among  local,  state  and  Federal 
governments.  The  reallocation  should  not  be 
based  on  any  state  or  local-rights  Ideology 
but  strictly  on  hard  decisions  as  to  which 
level  of  government  can  handle  each  Job 
most  efficiently. 

Finally,  the  governmental  entity  that  is 
to  handle  the  Job  should  be  charged  with 
raising  the  needed  revenue.  Local  and  state 
officials  are  as  human  as  anyone  else;  they 
will  Inevitably  be  much  more  responsible  in 
spending  the  public's  money  if  they  must 
themselves  extract  It  from  the  public 
through  taxation. 

Though  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
sweeping  governmental  reform  any  time 
soon,  at  least  the  proposal  offers  some  hope 
of  solving  many  problems.  That's  more  than 
can  be  said,  we're  afraid,  for  the  Kupferman- 
Chrlstman  tax  credit  plan. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Matsunaga  cat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs).  for  April  2 
and  3,  1968,  on  account  of  Illness. 


Mr.  ScHWEiKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  'Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  Instances. 

cThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  'Willis  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Rarick  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  four  Instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  'Wilson. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  POAGE. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  'Whitener. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 


SPECL^L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biester),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS. AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Dorn  In  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BocGS  to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Albert. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  yesterday  to  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Kyl  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biester)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  SCHIRLE. 


Bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.  1000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Nam 
Yee;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

S.  1069.  \n  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv. 

S.  1749.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Jose  Catasus  Soto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judtciarv. 

S.  1960.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo .'\ucar;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

S.  2165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene  E. 
Montero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vlncente  Cartaya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

S.  2311.  .-^n  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Evello 
Francisco  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
man J.  Lohman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
P.  Amable;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 


cisco J.  Menendez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Hernandez;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Plnera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernan- 
do Rafael  Boudet-Esteban;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2504.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tlniano  L.  Orta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Epifanlo  Morera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edmee 

Serantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Ral 

Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Llong 
Thung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2745.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  .'Signing  of  the 
1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
May  20.  1968.  as  "Charlotte.  N.C.,  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Ciiryl  P.  Hasklns 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M. 
Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  additional  copies  of  Its  hear- 
ings on  long-range  program  and  research 
needs  in  aging;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
-•Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  action  to  in- 
sure the  United  States  will  derive  maxlmtmi 
benefits  from  an  expanded  and  Intensified 
effort  to  Increase  the  accuracy  and  extend 
the  time  range  of  weather  predictions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7325.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  10599.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians of  Texas;  and 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Good. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.),  the 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  cla-use  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  President's  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  nuclear  powered 
gulded-mlssUe  frigates,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-22;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
appoint as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  an  additional  term  of  1  year,  the 
officer  serving  in  that  position  on  April  1. 
1968;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (Public  Law  90- 
137);   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  foUowup  review  of  causes  of 
erroneous  payments  of  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances. Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1.  1966.  to  June  30.  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1716.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classific.Ttion.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  .section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NationaUty  Act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  certiin  cases  of  aliens 
who  have  been  found  r.dmissable  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212ta)  i28)  |I)  (ii»  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(dM3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  |6)  of  the 
act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1719  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  16324.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  .section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  lor  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  1266). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  24th  report  on  unshackling  local 
government  (Rept  No.  1270).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  entitled  '■The  Involvement  of 
U.S.  Private  Enterprise  In  Developing  Coun- 
tries" (Rept.  No,  1271).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union, 

Mr.  DULSKI;  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service.  H.  Con.  Res.  705.  Concurrent 
resolution  to  assist  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  have  served 
In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment  (Rept.  No.  1272).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fcrelgn  Commerce.  H.  Con,  Res,  723,  Con- 
current resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  take  action  to  insure  the  United  States 
will  derive  maximum  benefits  from  an  ex- 
panded and  intensified  effort  to  Increase  the 
accuracy  and  extend  the  time  range  of 
weather  predictions  (Rept,  No.  1273).  Re- 
ferred   to    the    House    Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remco 
Industries.  Incorporated;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1265).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H  R  8241  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlctorlno 
Severo  Blanco  i  Rept,  No,  1267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr,  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  12115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
L.  Fernandez  i  Rept,  No,  1268),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  15462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Len- 
nart  Gordon  Langhcrne;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1269).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H  R    16390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equit- 
able sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CORMAN : 

H.R.  16391.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court  to  maintain  an  office  at  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

H.R.  16392.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  initiate  a  3-year  ap- 
praisal report  of  our  national  tidal  and  Great 
Lakes  shoreline;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H.R.  16393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 


eral service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  latwr  certllication  require- 
ment of  section  212(a)  il4),  and  for  other 
purixises;  to  the  Committee  un  the  Jtidl- 
(iarv. 

Bv  Mr.  KYROS: 
H  R   16395,  A  IMll  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  i)Utallc  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr.  PODELL; 
H,R,  16396,  A  bill  to  authorize  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Allairs, 

H,R,  16397,  A  bill  to  amend  .section  301(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  -.tssistance  to  Arab 
refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr.ROYBAL: 
H  R.  16398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spou.se.  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  iidditlonal  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  16399,  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  licad  of  a  household: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Bv  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  16400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Ccxle  to  jirovide  lncrc;ised  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation  rates,  to  llb- 
cralize  income  limitations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cummittee  in  Veterans  .'Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  16401.  A  bll!  to  umend  the  Merchant 
Marine  .■\ct.   1936;   to  create  a  U.S.-Fl.ig  Ac- 
tive National  Reserve  Fleet;    to  cst.ibllsh  an 
.\ctive    National     Reserve    Fleet     Revolving 
Fund:  to  promote  the  lonst ruction  uf  U.S.- 
ilae  \ cssels:   and  for  other  purpo'es:   to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant  M:irlne  ..nd  Flsh- 
( rir.^. 

Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  16402.  A  bill   to  provide  for   the  dis- 
position   of    runds    r.pprnprlated    'o    pay    a 
tudgmcnt  in  iavor  ot  the  Delaware  Nation  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Cl.iims  Commission  docket 
No.  337.  :ind  for  other  purpose?;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  16403.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  ?t.-imp  marking 
the  centennial  ot  American  college  football; 
-o  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil 
.Service. 

Bv  Mr  PODELL: 
H.R.  16404.  A  bill  to  ..mend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing nnd  Currencv. 

Bv  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  16405.  A  bill  to  .imend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
iwsis  of  a  13-perlod  accounting  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR  16406.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  require- 
ments of  section  315ia)  of  the  Cu.mmunica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  for  the  period  of  the  1968 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  campaigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  16407.  A  bill  to  modify  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  flood  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
HR  16408.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy' of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  personne 
system  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
the  U  S.  Information  Agency,  .through  esiab- 
Ushment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Ifo^mat  on 
Officer  Corps;  through  the  extension  of  the 
veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Corps,  the  Foreign  ber%- 
ice  information  Officer  Corps,  and  the  For- 
eign Service  Staff  Officer  Corps:  and  through 
the  establishment  of  an  appeals  Procedure 
for  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice information  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.  ...  , » „, 

By    Mr     BROYHILL    of    Virginia    tfor 
himself,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  OKonski, 
Mr    Hahsha,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land.   Mr.    HoRTON.    Mr.    Gude.    Mr. 
ZWACH.  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  . 
H  R  16409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  oi 
CoUmibla  Teacher-8  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  pro- 
vide saluy  increases  for  teachers  and  school 
Officers   in   the  District  of   Columb  a  pubUc 
srhools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Bv  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania. 
H  R.  16410:  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR    16411    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Empfoyees   Health   Benefits   Act  of    1959   U, 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benehts 
findir  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  ^o-rn^ 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16412.  A  bill  to  provide  a  '^on^P"'  ^"J; 
slve  national  manpower  policy,   to   improve 
the  Manpower  Development  ^nd  Tniining  Act 
of   1962,   to  authorize  a  community   servl^ 
employment  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HR.  16413.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the^^^^; 
llshment    and    --administration   of    tlie    Ohio 
River  National  Parkway  m  the  State  of  In 
diana;    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HATHAW.W: 
HR    16414    A  bin  to  provide  for  tl.e  ..u 
th?rl^y  for  passenger   vessels  to  operate  as 
trade  fair  exhlt,ltlon  ships:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
HR    16415  A  bill  to  amend  section  lOHa' 
,2?HD    of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Vet-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
■      '     By   Mr.   HERLONG    (for  himself   and 
Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida )  : 
HR     16416    A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  InfrLh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 

HR    16417    A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 

military  equipment  by  the  ""^^^f^Sta^s  to 

Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HR  16418  A  bill  to  amend  the  college 
Hbrarv  assistance  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  such  provisions  to  branch  col- 
reges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H  R  16419.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  designate  the  Wash- 
ington County  National  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  ( for  him- 
self Mr  Nelsen.  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
GUDE.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Phaser)  : 
HR  16420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner   of    the   District   of    Columbia   to 
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utilize  volunteers  for  active  police  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TE.AGUE  of  California: 
HR  16421.  A  bill  to  prohibit  mineral  ex- 
nloration  and  development  in  certain  Outer 
ronlinental  Shelf  lands  lying  off  the  coast 
uf  L'alifornla:  lo  the  Committee  on  Interior 
iind  In.sular  Affairs 

Uy  Mr.  TIEHNAN: 
HH    16422    A  bill  tJ  amend  section  212(a) 
1  Hi  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Hv  Mr  OTTINOER; 
H  R  16423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  increase,  by  provid- 
ing an  additional  $600  exemption,  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemptions  allowable  with 
respect  to  certain  dependents  and  to  dis- 
abled taxpayers  or  spouses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H  R  16424  A  bill  to  .iinend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
mall  matters  by  relatives  to  members  of  the 
\rmed  Forces  overseas  at  no  cost  to  sucn 
relatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr   WIDN.'^LL: 
H  R   l'6425    A  bill  to  ;tmend  title  II  of  tne 
social  securitv  .\ct  to  provide  that  payment 
of     monthly     benefits     thereunder     for    any 
month  shall  be  made  no  later  than  the  hrst 
day  of  the  lollowing  month;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H  J    lies    1211.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  St.ites  relating  to  the  ratification  of 
ireitle-^'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.=;.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJ    Res.  1215.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   the  designation  of   the  se'-ond   week  of 
May  of  each  \ear  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

clarv 

Bv  Mr.  VIGORITO : 
HJ  Res  121G  Joint  rr-soUition  proposing 
■  u  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uni'"d  suites  re!  >tive  to  equal  ri^'hts  for  nien 
and  '.vomfn;  in  ;h.-  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr   .SCOTT: 
HJ    Res    1217.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
-n    amendment   to   the   Cor.stitutlon   of    the 
United   State,   relating    to   the   participation 
in  nondenommational  prayers  in  any  build- 
ing which   IS  supported   in  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H    Con   Res.  7'<1.  Couc;:rrcnt  resolution  re- 
quiring approprl.tte  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
concressional   .iction   is  desirable   I'l   respect 
to    U.S.    policies    in    .southeast   Asia;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rule.-.. 

By   Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
II    Con    Rfs    752.  Concurrent  rc-.olution  to 
require  Prance  to  pav  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Means. 
Bv  Mr   PODELL: 
H  Con    Res.  753.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
•■re-,=ing   the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
ject to  the  recognition  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital  of   the  State  of  Israel;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Res  1120.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sen'-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  all  nations  to  free 
passage  through  cert.^n  international  water- 
ways, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  Res  1121.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


327  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  advance  participation  payments  under  the 
Federal  agricultural  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

328  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
ti  e  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  delegating 
pow-  to  the  U.S.  secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  highway  safety  program  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R    16426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osvaldo 
Palanga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R    16427    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignzlo 
LoPlparo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   16428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Vlsone:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  R    16429.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HR  15430.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Liza 
Youhanna,    Joullet    Youhanna.    Diana    ^ou- 
hanna  and  Janet  Youhanna;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HR  16J31    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Fltz-Herbert  Moses;  to  the  C.'ir.miitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR  16432.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Maria 

Cazzaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   16433    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vincenzo 

Galella-   to  thj  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cosimo 

Marchesano;  to  the  Coniniituee  on  the  Judi- 

^'hR  16435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo 
Occhiplnti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HR   16'»36    A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Salva- 
tore.  Glovanna  and  Mary  Lou  Calandra;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  JOELSON : 

HR  16437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emllle 
Abbochlan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^^^^    By   Mr    MATHIAS  of   Maryland: 

HR  16438.  -i.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Chhabi  Bhushan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,   ,, 

HR  16439.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tami  Futazuka  Hau'.see;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   16440.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of  Maria 
.Salome  daCunha:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  1S441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Percira  de  Medeiros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R   16442.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Pletro 

Commodaro    and    his    wife,    Vlttorio    Com- 

modaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN : 

H  R  16443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 

Llna  Buttlce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

''^H^R^16444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nandlal 
Om  Kumar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HR  16445.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Rosa 
Bassolino;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H  R  16446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lenora 
Sams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Statement  of  MarHn  L.  Schnider,  Pre$i- 
dent,  Northern  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  on  S.  3001 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  HAYDEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  cur- 
rently is  conducting  hearings  on  S.  JOOi, 
a  bill  to  provide  security  measures  for 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legislat  on 
and  deserves  the  interest  and  attention 
of  all  Senators. 

There  are  many  pros  and  cons  on  the 
bill,  and  new  areas  of  difficulty  are  being 
revealed  by  the  hearings.  Typical  of  the 
thought-provoking  testimony  being  re- 
ceived on  this  bill  is  the  statement  made 
on  April  2,  1968.  by  Martin  L.  Schnider. 
president  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  State  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. 

Mr  Schnider's  remarks  illustrate  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Nation's 
financial  institutions.  He  also  clearly 
states  how  these  problems  could  be  much 
oreater  were  it  not  for  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
combating  crimes  against  banking  in- 
stitutions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Schnider's  statement  be  printed  m 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT   BY    MARTIN    L.   SCHNIDER.   MEMBER. 

Board  of  State  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tional LEAGUE  of  INSURED  SAVINGS  ASSO- 
CIATION ON  Behalf  ct  the  N.ational 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations, 
Before  the  Subcommittfe  on  Financial 
institutions   of   the   senate   Comm™ 

ON    BANKING    .^ND    CURRENCY,    APRIL    2,    1968. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Martin  L^  Schnider 
and  I  am  President  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Northern  Virginia  Sav- 
ings and  I  oan  Association  of  Arlington,  V  Ir- 
..inia.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
St.Ue  Governors  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  a  nationwide 
trade  association  serving  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  I  appear  before  you  today  to 
testify  on  S.  3001.  the  Bank  Protection  Act 
of  1968,  on  behalf  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations. 

The  National  League  supports  S.  3001  ana 
urges  Its  early  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

\s  It  directly  affects  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, the  bin  would  Instruct  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  issue  rules  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  with  respect  to 
installation,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
security  devices  and  procedures  to  discourage 
robberies,  burglaries  and  larcenies  Involving 
savings  and  loan  associations  within  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction  and  to  aid  in  identifica- 
tion and  apprehension  of  those  who  commit 
such  acts.  The  savings  and  loan  associations 
directly  subject  to  those  rules  would  be  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  Insti- 
tutions that  have  savings  accounts  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 


Corporation.  The  rules  would  be  Issued 
within  six  montlis  after  passage  of  the  Act. 
They  would  fix  a  time  limit  within  which 
affected  savings  and  loan  iissoclations  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  minimum 
standards  the  rules  prescribe.  The  rules 
would  also  require  periodic  reports  by  the 
institutions  subject  to  them. 

Similar  authority  with  respect  to  security 
measures  at  banks  would  be  conferred  by  the 
bill  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

Each  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation-insured  institution  is  already 
required  by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
regulation' to  carry  fidelity  bond  coverage 
(Section  563.19).  Some  have  found  it  dilli- 
cult  to  have  the  carrier  keep  the  required 
coverage  In  force  following  the  occurrence  ol 
robbery,  burglary  or  larceny  at  the  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
should  prompt  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  review  Its  fidehty  bond  regulation. 
Adoption  of  the  security  measures  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  under  the  bill  should 
permit  it"  to  require  less  complete  coverage 
bv  hdelitv  bonds.  We  urge,  however,  that  a 
tirmula  be  designed  by  the  various  super- 
visory authorities  Involved  and  the  appropri- 
ate representatives  of  the  insurance  industry 
concerning  the  premium  rate  giving  etlect  to 
the  differences  between  .avings  and  loans 
•  nd  banks  as  to  cash  loss  exposure,  us  well  as 
a  previous  and  future  loss  experience  so  as  to 
provide  for  maintenance  of  a  lower  premium 
to  .savings  and  loans  and  accord  recognition 
to  those  who  exceed  the  minimum  standards 
promulgated. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to 
devise  minimum  standards  m  this  area,  but 
it  's  a  surmountable  one.  The  various  tech- 
niques involved  are  costly— cameras,  hold-up 
alarms,  burglar  alarms,  time  cIocks.  The  in- 
•^tallation  costs,  service  costs  and  equipment 
costs  impose  a  burden  of  great  expense  upon 
the  narrow  profit  margin  available  to  savings 
and  loans. 

There  is.  furthermore,  no  assurance  that 
cnce  a  savings  and  loan  or  bank  has  com- 
nlied  with  the  minimum  standards,  it  wiU 
be  insurable  without  additional  burdens 
being  imposed  bv  the  insvu-ance  earner  in 
'he  •o'-m  of  exorbitant  and  escalating  rates, 
co-insurance  in  the  lorm  of  a  large  deducli- 
I5le  amount  to  be  applied  against  each  1<J6s. 
armed  guard  service  or  armored  car  service, 
or  indeed  even  if  these  extra-super  precau- 
tions are  taken  that  any  savings  and  loaJi 
or  bank  will  be  granted  insurance  coverage. 

We  foresee  the  need  for  an  assigned  risk 
provision  so  that  a  financial  institution  com- 
plving  with  the  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished will  not  then  be  exposed  to  unreason- 
able, harsh  and  costly  requirements  above 
those  established  under  this  Act  and  will 
then  find  itself  in  violation  of  its  require- 
ment to  possess  a  bond,  as  a  savings  and 
loan  under  Section  563.19  of  the  Insurance 
Corporation  regulaUons.  because  no  insur- 
ance companv  will  offer  the  coverage. 

As  an  added  suggestion,  we  recommend 
that  the  Board  be  granted  authority  to  serve 
as  re-msuror  of  fidelity  bonds  in  return  for 
an  appropriate  premium  In  cases  where  say- 
InKs  and  loan  associations  have  difficulty  in 
locating  fidelity  bond  coverage  at  usual  rates. 
We  think  the  penalty  provided  in  Section 
4  of  the  bill  Is  somewhat  harsh,  assuming 
an  association  acts  in  good  faith  and  esj^- 
clally  considering  the  above  probabilities. 
A  showing  of  reasonableness  and  good  faith 
in  compliance  should  provide  for  extension 
of  the  time  Involved  prior  to  enforcement 
of  a  penalty. 

It   Is    hoped    that   In   Issuing   regulations 


regarding  minimum  security  standards  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  bill  speaks  In  terms  of  man- 
datory compliance  only  as  to  minimum 
standards  for  security,  not  maximum  .stand- 
ards It  IS  further  hoped  that  the  Board 
will  take  into  due  consideration  such  lac- 
tors  us  the  cost  involved  for  the  institutions 
subjecting  lo  those  standards,  the  adapta- 
tion of  buvndards  according  to  the  urban, 
suburban  or  rural  location  and  size  of  the 
institutions  Involved,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
inunltv  neighborhood  In  which  the  Insti- 
tution" is  situated  and  the  differences  in 
standards  warranted  due  to  the  time  of  day 

or  night.  ,       ,,  „.„ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  be  remiss  If  we 
did   not  avail   ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  before  the  Subcommittee  the 
Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation   for   their 
■splendid  cooperation  and  effectiveness.  They 
have  geiierouslv  and  without  hesitation  pro- 
vided instructive  materials  and  lecturers  to 
our  starts,  our  state  and  our  National  Leagues 
on  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
bill    Their  response  in  our  emergencies  has 
been   swift  and   thorough,   leading  to  arrest 
and    convictii;ns    under    practically    clueless 
circumstances  and.  Irom  my  own  first-hand 
experience,    have   demonstrated    a   degree   of 
competence  and  prole.s.sionaliMn  that  is  de- 
serving (I  hHih  praise  and  that  is  most  com- 
icrling    Indeed,   the  rate  of  capture  of  sus- 
pects  photo>!raphcd   committing  a   hold-up 
st.uius  at  an  average  of  no  longer  than  three 
days   alter   the   offense— an   uutstanding  ac- 
complishment. 

I  wish  to  think  this  Subcommittee  for  its 
courtesies  and  this  opportunity  to  present 
inv  views  and  those  ol  the  League. 


Report  to  Constituents 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

of    north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  f:f  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  ii  i.s  my  custom  tD  .'■end  to  my 
coi-istituents  periodic  reports  on  my  ac- 
tivities in  Concress.  along  ^\•ith  my  views 
and  comments.  I  am  mailing  .^uch  a  re- 
port today  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  iJiace  this  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

March  29.  1968. 
So  far  we  ^.re  seeing  every  Indication  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  very 
economy  minded  in  1968.  Only  the  specifics 
of  where  the  budget  cuts  will  be  made  and 
how  big  they  will  be  remain  to  be  worked 
out  The  Congress  will  not  refuse  to  vote 
necessarv  funds  to  support  the  troops  this 
.'Administration  has  committed  to  fight J^ 
Vietnam,  however,  and  It  is  apparent  that 
these  costs  will  continue  to  rise  even  above 
•he  current  level  which  is  estimated  at  $2  5 
billion  per  month  But  domestic  spending  Is 
rising  even  faster.  .^     .  .    v,„. 

Meanwhile,  the  International  gold  crisis  has 
highlighted  the  need  for  restoring  credlbll- 
Itv-  and  confidence  In  the  fiscal  practices  of 
our  government.  American  people  can  t  buy 
-old  We  can  only  watch  In  frustration  whUe 
foreigners  sap  our  government's  dwindling 
suppU  NOW  Uiat  the  "gold  cover-  has  been 
UfMd;  there's  no  stopping  foreign  gold  specu- 
lators from  buying  the  very  last  ounce  left 
at  Fort  Knox. 

The  'run",  however.  Is  actually  not  on  our 
gold  or  on  the  dollar,  but  on  America's  fis- 
cal integrity. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  resisted  the  tax  In- 
crease proposed  by  the  President  recognize 
that  increased  Uxes  will  not  do  anything  to 
atoblllze  our  economy  or  control  inflation  ir 
the  money  Is  merely  pumped  back  Into  the 
world  through  massive  Great  Society  spend- 
ing programs  which  are  Increasing  faster 
than  military  spending.  Certainly,  we  are  not 
KOlne  to  regain  confidence  In  our  nations 
fiscal  policies  by  enacting  a  Uix  Increase  and 
still  end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  $20  billion 
deficit.  First  must  come  a  realistic  cut  In  the 
domestic  side  of  the  budget. 

A  new  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OfBclal  Conduct  was  appointed  a  year  ago  and 
was  given  the  Job  of  recommending  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  held  hear- 
ings, seeking  suggestions  as  to  what  this  code 
should  include,  and  It  was  my  privilege  to 
testify  in  favor  of — among  other  things — full 
disclosure  of  all  financial  holdings  by  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  people  a  Congressman  represents 
should  be  able  to  have  confidence  that  he  Is 
working  and  voting  In  their  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  this 
Is  nearly  always  the  case.  However.  In  the 
event  a  Representative's  private  financial 
interests  may  confilct  with  his  duty  and  re- 
sponslbinty  tcr  the  people  he  serves,  then  his 
constituents  hate  a  right  to  know. 

The  Committee  has  now  made  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House,  including  provi- 
sions for  financial  disclosure  and  use  of  cam- 
paign funds,  as  well  as  restrictions  on  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  and  honorariums.  I  will 
continue  to  press  vigorously  for  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  by  the  entire  House 
because  I  believe  people  must  be  able  to  have 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives If  our  form  of  government  Is  to 
survive. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  com- 
pleted a  suri-ev  on  happiness  which  certainly 
must  be  a  classic  example  of  the  type  of  Fed- 
eral spending  that  the  taxpayers  can  do  with- 
out. The  studv.  conducted  as  part  of  a 
$249  000  package  of  Public  Health  Service 
projects  in  Puerto  Rico.  Involved  interviews 
with  1.500  people  to  see  "what  made  them 
happy."  Here  Is  some  of  the  •'startling"  Infor- 
mation they  came  up  with: 

People  who  think  positively  are  happier 
than  negative  thinkers! 
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People  who  make  more  money  ;ire  happier 
than  people  who  make  less! 

Yoiuig    people    are    happier    than    older 

people!  , 

Healthy   people   are   happier   than   people 

who  are  lU!  ■       ,t 

I  think  we  would  .ill  be  much  happier  II 
our  government  would  quit  wasting  money 
on  this  kind  of  foolishness. 

On  April  15.  a  new  law  soes  Into  effect 
which  provides  citizens  with  a  way  to  take 
effective  and  enforceable  action  against  ped- 
dlers of  pornography  who  Invade  their  homes 
via  the  U.S.  mall.  Your  postmaster  has  the 
details,  or  you  can  write  to  me  for  specifics 
regarding  this  new  law. 


April  2,  1968 


April  2,  1968 


Future  Course  of  Program  of  Language 
and  Area  Studies 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noticed  recently  that  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which 
have  been  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
under  title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  programs  of  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  have  been  ex- 
pressing concern  to  me  about  the  future 
course  of  this  program. 

Because  I  feel  sure  that  many  sena- 
torial offices  are  receiving  similar  mail 
from  institutions  in  their  States,  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  an  article  published  In 
the  March  1968  issue  of  American  Edu- 
cation, and  entitled  "Federal  Funds." 
describing  the  program  and  including  a 
table  of  recipients,  could  be  most  useful. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  and  table  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Funds 
To  help  American  colleges  and  universities 
develop  educational  resources  in  foreign  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  and  to  support  their 
efforts  to  produce  the  experts  needed  in  ed- 
ucation government,  and  business,  Congress, 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(NDEA)  authorized  Federal  support  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  language  and 
area  centers  and  fellowships.  One  hundred 
and  six  centers  (88  graduate  and  18  under- 
graduate) located  at  63  institutions  are  be- 
ing supported  during  the  current  academic 
veir  and  more  than  2.550  fellowships  were 
awarded  to  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
postdoctoral  students  for  study  during  the 
summer  of  1967  and/or  the  1967-68  academic 

^  The  language  and  area  centers  focus  on  a 
specific  geographic  region  and  offer  instruc- 
tion in  Its  major  languages  and  cul- 
tures The  areas  of  specialization  of  the  cen- 
ters include  almost  every  major  geographic 
region  but  special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  those  languages  and  cultures  in  which  in- 
struction in  the  united  States  has  been  most 
inadequate.  For  a  number  of  critical  lan- 
guages NDEA  centers  have  most  of  the  course 
enrollments  In  the  United  States;  25  lan- 
guages are  taught  only  at  NDEA  centers 
Grants  totaling  approximately  $5,830,000  will 
be  made  to  these  centers  for  the  support  of 
instruction  and  research,  lectures  and  con- 
ferences, and  library  facilities  and  staff  dur- 
ing the  1968-69  academic  year  and  to  indi- 
vidual and  groups  of  cooperating  centers 
offering  21  intensive  language  programs  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1968. 

Fifty-five  institutions  offering  language 
and  area  programs  received  a  total  allocation 
of '2605  undergraduate  (summer),  and  grad- 
uate fellowships  for  the  1968-69  academic 
5'ear  and  summer  of  1968.  One  thousand  and 
thirty-two  fellowships  will  be  held  for  the 
study  of  Asian  languages  and  cultures.  433 
for  Russian  and  East  European,  355  for  Latin 
American,  399  for  Middle  Eastern,  205  for  Af- 
rican, and  26  for  Western  European.  The  fel- 
lowships include  tuition  and  fees,  mainte- 
nance, travel,  and  dependency  allowances  and 
cost  on  the  average  of  $4,100  for  the  aca- 
demic year  and  $900  for  the  summer.  Approx- 
imately 30  awards  will  be  available  to  college 
and  university  faculty  for  special  training  in 
language  and  area  studies. 
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Institution  and  cenler(s)  supported 


Fellowship(s) 
to  center(s) ' 


Felloyvship(s)to  non-NDEA 
supported  programs ' 


Institution  and  center(s)  supported 


Fellowship(s) 
to  center(s) ' 


Fellowship(s)  to  non-NDEA 
supported  programs ' 


American  University:  South  and  Soutti-    2 

east  Asian. 
Antioch  College;  Latin  American - America 

University  of  Arizona:  Oriental 5 _ 2  Latin  Hmenca. 

Boston  College:  Slavic  and  East  Euro-  

BrSs  University..-.^...- - ^3  f '^f^f^'ulope 

Brown  University;  East  Asian 1 3  Eastern  Europe. 

Bucknell  University:  Japanese - - 

University  ot  Calitornia: 

Beti^eiey:  91  Fau  Asia 

^,ffir ::::::::::::::::: I'll'^nZl;.. 

South  As'an  .■..::::::::::::.  26(^37  summer)...  7  west  Europe. 

Davis - '  East  Asia. 

'•'"  A^kli""  27  (-30  summer).-.  3  East  Asia. 

™mencanV.".:: -  M--.- -■-  ^  ^"'  ^"°''- 

Near  Eastern.... 20(-65  summer)... 

""'T.^fVI';!!'"'''''                              21  3  Latin  America. 

^»  /h  ."  - 22 ■ 10  Middle  East. 

il^^Jn'Baikan;:::;:::::;:::::  is::;::::::::::.-.-  6  western  Europe. 

University  of  Colorado: 

Slavic  and  East  European 4 

East  Asian - 

Columbia  University:  ^^  ^^  „.^j,g  ^3^, 

East^Asian..'.:;;!!'.;;".;;!'.-;;;;  S* "(+95  summer)...  4South  Asia. 

Latin  American 21 --    -- 

Soviet  and  East  European. -.  32 

Uralic - - - 

■^''"EiTAsiaf''  - 8.. 3  Eastern  Europe 

Latin  AmetTcan - 15  (-i-15  summer)... 

South  Asian ^;v»v v"" 

Southeast  Asian 15  (-r25  summer)... 

Sp*"  footiuitp  lit  crui  iif  table. 


Dartmouth  College:  East  Asian - - ^3^, 

Dropsie  College --.-- „ ,  Factom  Fumoe 

Duke  University;  South  Asian i,  -Vn  " ^■'" 

Duquesne  University:  African 9  (-t-«  summer)... 

Earlham  College:  East  Asian 

University  ot  Florida: 

African ■- 

Latin  American..- - 23.. 

Fordham  University:  Russian -,..-  3. - 

George  Washington   University:  SiTio-    3 

Georgetown  University:  Middle  Eastern.  3 --  2  E»t  Asia  1  Latin  America. 

Harvard  University:  -m  ,„„„.,% 

East  Asian -- - "  (+30  summer).-. 

Middle  Eastern 21 

gIgyJQ  Zj -- 

University 'of  HawailVAsiaii 8  (-30  summer).--. 

Hebrew  Union  College - ■  3  IVliddie  tasi. 

Howard  University:  African 13 

""TafEVste'r'n""'^'  8....- -----  15  Areal  linguistics  (summer). 

Russian 9- - 

Latin  American - '3... - 

Indiana  University:  ^^  jj  l,j|„  ^^^,1^3  g  £,5,  Asia. 

SlilM?"::::"::---";;-----'------  25"(+5()  summer)... 

Uralic  and  Altaic 15 

State  University  of  Iowa:  Far  Eastern.-  3 

Johns  HopkinsUniversity:  Middle  East-    3..- 

em. 
Kansas  State  University:  South  Asian 

r"T/stAsIan""''  -- «  _  5  Latin  America. 

I  Slavic  and  East  European 6  (-45  summer).--. 

I  Lincoln  University:  African -- 

Louisiana  State  University:  Russian 

Manhattanville  College:  East  Asian 


Institution  and  center(s)  supported 


fyllT. 

University  of  Miami:  Latin  American-.. 
University  of  Michigan: 

Far  Eastern  

Near  and  Middle  Eastern 

Russian  and  last  European 

South  and  Southeast  Asian 
Michigan  State  University: 

Atncan 

South  Asian 
Middlebury  College 
University  ot  Minnesota 

Northwest  European 

South  Asian 
University  of  Missouri    South  Asian. . . 
Universitv  ot  New  Mexico,  Latin 

American 
New  York  Universitv: 

Ibero-Amencan.  

Middle  Eastern 
University  ot  North  Carolina   -. 

Northwestern  University:  Sub- 

Saharan  African 
Oakland  University:  East  Asian 
Oberlin  College;  fast  Asian. 
Ohio  State  Univtrsity:  Slavic  and  last 

European 
Ohio  University:  African 
University  of  Pennsylvania: 
Middle  Eastern 
Slavic 

South  Asian. - 
Pennsylvania  State  University:  Slavic 

and  Soviet.  ^    ^  , 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  East  Asian.  - 

PortlanC  State  College: 

Central  European    . 

Middle  faslern.-. 
Princeton  University: 

East  Asian  •     - 

riear  Eastern     .  . 

Russian.. 
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INSTITUTIONS  RECEIVING  SUPPORT  FOR  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  PROGRAMS.  ACADEMIC  YEAR   1968-.9-Con„nued 

Institution  and  cent€r(s)  supported 


FellowshipCs) 
to  center{s) ' 


31  (  •  75  summer) 

?4 

17  (^  80  summer) 

17 


b(  •  45  summer) 


Fellowship(s)  to  non-NDEA 
supported  programs  ' 

1  East  Aasia 


Fellowship(s) 
to  centet(s) ' 
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Fellowship(s)  to  non-NDEA 
supported  programs  ' 


6 

5 
3 

10 


g(  •  65  summer) 


20 


20  East  Asia  (summer) 
3  East  Asia 


Eastern  furope  ?  Latin 
America 


7 
6 
;3( 

5 


38  summer)-.. 


4  East  Asia 


2  Eastern  Europe, 
America 


,  Latin 


12 

12- 

9 


University  of  Rochester: 

South  Asian 

last  Asian  ,     .     , 

University  ot  Southern  Calilornia:  last    4-. 

Asian  1  [,5t  asia 

Seton  Hall  University 

Chinese-Japanese  --  21(-r 55  summer). 

Altican  •--  * 3  Atiica  4  Eastern  Europe 

Syracuse  Universitv  - 1  South  Asia 

University  ot  Tenas  p  ^(,,f, 

Midrlle  (astern  '?  f  .  35  summer)        v  Western  lurope 

^t!^;'"'^"""  lo(.45suZerJ 

Texas  Southern  University :  Alncan 
Tulane  University .  Latin  American  .b 

Unnersitv  ol  Utah    Middle  lastern  «.  i  uim  America. 

Vanderbilt,  University:  Slavio  i-- 

University  of  Virginia  [  ^^^^f,  ac,^ 

Latin  American 

fast  furonean  ,     ,    .  la  /     i',<:,immpr)        3  Africa  2  Middle  East.  2  Western 

University  ot  Washington:  far  Eastern       39  (-  15  summer).         mnca.^.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j^_ 

and  Russian  east  Asia 

Washington  University  (Missouri):  Chi-    3 5  Latin 

nese  and  Japanese 
University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison):  6  East  Asia. 

African..     .  97  WVs  summer)       12  East  Europe 

Latin  American      -- 27  (  + 4!)  summer;.-.  ^'^,.^^1^  ^,5,  3  southeast  Asia, 

South  Asian 3  Western  Europe. 

University  ot  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee):  

Latin  American. 
Yale  University:  ,,  14  Eastern  Europe. 

fast  Asian.  ^' "' 

Latin  American '" 

Southeast  Asian i* 


I  Graduate  and  undergraduate  awards. 


Wheaton,  Progress  Comes  on  Strong  in  a 
Conservative  Stronghold 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine  annually  sponsor  the  AU- 
American  Cities  Awards,  a  selection  of 
11  outstanding  communities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

One  of  those  chosen  in  the  competition 
just  finished  is  Wheaton.  111.  If  the 
udges  were  not  bound  by  geographic 
Considerations,  I  am  sure  they  cotild  find 
10  other  communities  in  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  which  are  worthy  of  the 

prize. 

Wheaton  is  the  selection  this  year 
however,  and  it  is  a  worthy  recipient  ot 
the  honors.  Here  is  the  Wheaton  story,  as 
told  in  the  April  16  issue  of  Look: 

The  doubling  of  a  city's  population  In  ten 
years'  time  with  no  corresponding  growth  In 
facilities  and  services  Is  always  a  surefire  m- 
centlve-provoker.  Under  this  kind  of  prov- 
ocation, Wheaton  citizens,  with  local  gov- 
ernmental backing,  have  brought  the  r  com- 
munity up  to  date.  New  facilities  Include 
three  grade  schools,  a  Junior  high,  a  high 
school,  junior  college,  library  and  US-bed 
hospital  The  influence  of  Wheaton's  citizens 
spread  beyond  the  city  borders  ^'^en.  last 
year  their  newly  created  Human  Relations 
commission  was  active  in  putting  through 
the  state's  first  effective  Fair  Housing  Ordi- 

""  M^er  slumbering  as  peacefully  as  Rlp  Van 
Winkle  for  its  first  hundred  years.  Wheaton 
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woke  up  to  the  60's  with  a  cultural  shock^  Its 
lifeline— the  commuter  rails  connecting 
Wheaton  with  Chicago,  55  minutes  away- 
carried  vital  infusions  of  money  west  to  the 
suburb,  while  screening  out  many  of  the 
disturbing  ingredients  of  urban  '"^e.  ^ig  Ch  - 
cago  was  seething  and  Jumping,  ^^hlle 
Wheaton  remained  sober,  square.  Insulated. 
Change  came  slowly,  hesiwntly  at  first  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  town  that  prides 
itself  accurately  on  being  ■^hurchgo Ing  con- 
<;ervative  and  drv."  Wheaton  Is  still  under 
the  Ungerlng,  rectifying  Influence  of  Wheawn 
college  a  fundamentalist  institution  that 
nroduced  Blllv  Graham  and  still  forbids  ts 
^Sents  to  dance  or  see  a  movle^  ^^'Vl^.l 'l 
the  town  is  conservative  enough  to  call  a  z-i 
margin  for  Goldwater  in  '64  a  Democratic 
upsit  And  the  liquor  laws  forbid  even  the 
o'^al  dellverv  of  out-of-tx.wn  booze  (thoueh 
strong  drink  of  undisclosed  origin  is  served 
in  the  best  homes  I. 

\n  ^anv,  :,mall  step  was  svmbolic.  the 
four-foot-iiigh  curbs,  which  had  allowed 
thcppers  to  alight  gracefully  from  th.?ir  car- 
riage^ a  half-century  ago.  were  finally  elmn- 
nated  from  the  business  district  In  1965.  The 
horse-and-buggy  days  in  Wheaton  were  over. 
Progress  is  revving  up  Wheaton,  POwered 
bv  a  professional,  full-time  city  government 
under  an  experienced  "^>- .  "^^f ^^'^f  °^'" 
EDDlev  The  town's  first  city  planner  Tom 
Murphv  describes  the  action:  -We're  chang- 
ing over  city  government  to  be  a  publicly 
owned  service  business."  ,,,h„„.^r> 

swinging  with  the  Change,  ^h^  W^^f^^^f, 
Citv  Council  leaned  far  over  to  the  liberal 
^de  to  write  a  strong  open-housing  law  that 
applies  even  to  single-family  ^°^^l^^J^: 
fect  of  the  law  is  limited  from  the  start,  how- 
ever bvpoperty  values  so  high  that  few 
Negroes  v^^U  be  able  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
promised  land. 

conservative    Wheaton    has    waded    knee- 
deen  into  the  mainstream.  Now,  it  faces  a 
Se     Either   dive   into   the  swim   or   ge 
back  out  of  the  water.  Because  so  much  of 


the  power  all  over  America  now  sleeps  in 
suburbs  much  like  Wheaton,  the  outcome 
matters. 


"International  Economic  Policy:  Time  for 
Some  Giant  Steps"— By  Richard  N. 
Gardner 

HON.  JACoTic.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  address 
made  bv  Richard  N.  Gardner.  Henry  L 
Moses  professor  of  law  and  international 
organization  at  Columbia  University, 
during  the  recent  conference  on  the  fu- 
ture of  American  foreign  policy  that 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign PoUcv  A.ssociation.  Mr.  Gardner,  as 
the  senate  may  remember,  is  former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  was 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  U  N  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment held  in  Geneva  in  Iff*-  ^^^  '^ 
the  author  of  a  new  book,  entitled  The 
Global  Partnership:  International  Agen- 
cies and  Economic  Development. 

His  address,  entitled  ••International 
Economic  Policy:  Time  for  Some  Giant 
Steps  ••  is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  as  we  are  reaching  a  watershed  in 
the  field  of  international  economic  policy. 
I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  he 
Senate  to  his  recommendation  that  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  non-Com- 
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mimist  world  form  an  industrial  free 
trade  area  through  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  tariff  and  nontarlfl  barriers  over 
the  next  20  years.  For  the  past  few  years 
I  have  called  for  a  careful  exploration  of 
ideas  like  this  one  in  speeches  in  the 
Senate  and  in  London,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  growing  interest  in  this  idea 
In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Gardner's  address  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Economic  Policy:  Time 
FOR  Some  Giant  Steps 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
The  time  has  come  for  some  giant  steps 
forward  m  International  economic  policy 
by  the  United  States  and  lt«  principal  eco- 
nomic partners.  A  special  effort  of  will  and 
imaijlnatlon  Is  called  for  In  three  main  areas: 
1.  trade 
The  Industrialized  countries  of  the  non- 
Commimlst  world  should  form  a  free  trade 
area  in  manufactured  goods,  implemented 
through  the  gradual  elimination  of  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  within  a  period  of 
20  years.  Although  politically  impossible  m 
1968  such  a  rvjlicv  should  be  our  objective 
at  the  e.trnest  opportun'ty  in  the  1970's.  The 
industrial  free  trade  area  should  have  the 
widest  possible  membership  among  the  free 
world  industrial  countries— including  the 
Common  Market  if  possible,  excluding  it  if 
necessary.  If  the  Common  Market  is  un*'ill- 
Ing  to  Join,  the  members  of  the  free  trade 
area,  bargaining  from  a  position  of  strength. 
should  seek  the  maximum  reductions  of  bar- 
riers with  the  Common  Market  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  advantage. 

The  members  of  the  industrial  free  trade 
area  should  follow  a  one-way  free  trade 
policy  toward  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  should  eliminate  their  barriers  on  the 
manufactured  exports  of  the  less  developed 
countries  on  a  specially  accelerated  time- 
table— within  ten  years,  for  example— thus 
giving  these  countries  temporary  tariff  pref- 
erences. The  indu.3triallzed  countries  should 
also  commit  themselves  to  a  timetable  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  all  measures  dis- 
couraging the  exports  of  primary  products  by 
the  developing  countries. 

2.    AIO 

The  heads  of  state  of  the  non-Communist 
Industrialized  countries  should  meet  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  chart  a  program  of 
steady  escalation  of  their  foreign  aid  efforts. 
The  objective  should  be  achievement  by  1975 
of  national  aid  levels  equal  to  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  This  would 
mean  a  doubling  of  the  total  foreign  aid 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, taking  Into  account  present  rates  of 
economic  growth. 

So  far  as  possible  this  Increased  assistance 
should  be  made  available  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions  or  pursuant  to  multi- 
lateral arrangements  such  as  the  World  Bank 
consortia.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  find 
additional  money  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  which  makes  loans 
of  up  to  50-year  maturity  at  nominal  rates 
of  Interest  Steady  progress  toward  the  1  per- 
cent target  should  take  the  form  mainly  of 
further  Increases  In  IDA  operations  and  a 
substantial  expansion  in  the  activities  of  the 
regional  development  banks  operating  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Ab  Cold  War  tensions  diminish.  Increasing 
efforts  should  be  made  to  Involve  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  In  sharing  the 
burden  of  economic  aid.  So  far  as  possible, 
development  should  be  a  cooperative,  not  a 
competitive  enterprise.   This   objective   may 
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not  be  realizable  Immediately  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  But  we  can  move  toward  It  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  As  a  beginning,  we  might 
ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  associate  Itself  with 
the  work  of  the  World  Bank  consortium  for 
India. 

A  high  level  panel  of  distinguished  experts 
should  be  convened  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  recommend  an  aid  strategy  for  the 
1970's.  and  the  heads  of  states  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  developed  countries  should 
meet  to  translate  these  proposals  Into  policy. 
Moreover,  a  network  of  private  citizens'  or- 
ganizations should  be  formed'to  build  public 
support  m  developed  and  less  developed 
countries  on  behalf  of  Increased  development 
efforts. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  greatest  obst-icles 
to  dealing  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
the  less  developed  countries  lie  within  these 
countries  themselves.  Many  less  developed 
countries  have  overvalued  foreign  exchange 
rates  or  severe  Inflation  or  Inefficient  state 
Industries  which  make  it  impossible  to  ex- 
port successfully,  whatever  trade  policies  are 
followed  by  the  Industrialized  countries. 
Many  are  staling  their  economic  growth  as 
well  as  their  export  c;ip:iclty  by  excessive 
restrictions  on  private  investment  and  by 
import  barner.s  which  are  driving  up  do- 
mestic production  costs.  Many  ;;re  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  large  imports  of  iood 
because  of  failure  to  deal  with  the  twin 
problems  of  food  production  and  popula- 
tion growth.  Many  seem  unable  to  tax  their 
privileged  classes  or  undert;ike  meaningful 
progra.'iiJ  of  land  reform,  .ind  many  are  dl- 
\erting  to  .irniaments  resources  urgently 
needed  for  e.onomic  development. 

It  is  becoming  more  than  ever  apparent 
t'-iat  whu  lb  reci'iired  lor  development  is  not 
Ju-t  doUnrs -whether  earned  through  trade 
or  received  through  aid-  but  the  attitudes, 
practlce.s,  ;ind  institutions  that  make  dol- 
lars productive.  And  this  means  the  trans- 
form.! tion  of  those  feudal  political,  economic, 
and  social  structures  that  serve  to  frustrate 
rapid  and  broadly  shared  economic  growth 
regardless  of  wh'.t  changes  are  made  in  In- 
ternational trade  and  arrangements. 

New  aid  commitments  by  the  rich  should 
be  matched  by  new  commitments  to  self- 
help  by  the  poor  .^nd  improved  International 
machinerv  should  be  created  for  the  multi- 
lateral surveillance  of  the  development  pol- 
icies of  the  aid-receiving  countries. 

3.    INTERNATIONAL    MONET.'iRY   REFORM 

The  major  increases  In  trade  and  aid 
needed  to  attack  povertv  on  a  world  scale 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  fundamental 
Improvements  in  the  world's  monetary  sys- 
tem. For  a  decade  now.  the  United  States  has 
been  incurring  substintl.il  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  which  have  been  financed 
through  reductions  in  its  gold  stock  and 
increases  in  loreign  dollar  holdings. 

The  U.S.  payments  deficit  Is  not  the  result 
of  US.  inflation  or  an  inability  of  the  U.S. 
to  pay  its  way  in  world  trade — on  the  con- 
trary, the  U  S.  has  had  less  inflation  over 
the  last  decade  than  most  developed  coun- 
tries and  has  run  a  surplus  of  $4  or  $5  billion 
a  year  on  goods  and  services  account.  It  Is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  disproportionate 
burdens  the  U.S.  Is  bearing  in  financing  the 
growth  and  defense  of  the  non-Communist 
world.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the  prob- 
lem can  be  cured  by  getting  the  European 
countries  to  pay  a  larger  share  for  their  own 
defense  and  to  finance  an  Increasing  share 
of  their  new  Investment  for  their  own  capital 
markets. 

Meanwhile,  the  world  should  be  reducing 
the  US.  payments  deficit  by  lengthening  the 
short  leg  i payments  to  the  U.S.)  rather  than 
by  shortening  the  long  leg  (U.S.  payments 
to  others).  We  should  be  thinking  partlcu- 
larlv  of  Inducements  to  tourism  and  Invest- 
ment In  the  U.S.  and  encouragements  to 
U.S.  exports. 

A  rational  International  monetary  system 
would  provide  us  the  time  to  do  these  things. 
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Unfortunately,  the  present  system  is  based 
on  gold,  and  the  world  stock  of  gold  Is  grow- 
ing much  more  slowly  than  the  growth  in 
world  Uade.  Indeed,  the  world's  monetary 
gold  stock  grew  hardly  at  all  during  1965- 
1967  due  to  reduced  production  and  hoard- 
ing. To  make  matters  worse,  there  have  been 
large  conversions  of  dollar  balances  Into  gold, 
further  aggravating  our  payments  problem. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  U.S.  deficit 
reflects  a  process  of  financial  Intermedia- 
tion, by  which  American  Industry'  has  been 
making  long-term  investments  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ac- 
ciunulatlng  short-term  dollar  claims  In  re- 
turn. There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong 
with  this  process  If  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  Europe,  would  let  it  work. 
The  dollars  are  secure  interest-bearing  assets 
and  the  American  investment  has  made 
available  capital,  technology,  and  manage- 
ment skills  vital  to  the  world's  economic 
grovrth. 

Unfortunately,  this  financial  process  is  now 
being  Interrupted.  The  me.'.sures  announced 
by  the  United  States  on  .T.^nuaiy  1  were 
forced  upon  It  by  Prance  and  by  conservative 
European  financial  opinion  which  have  de- 
laved  and  complicated  the  fre.itl.in  of  new 
international  liquidity,  which  h'lve  encour- 
aged the  speculative  run  from  sterling  and 
dollars  Into  gold,  which  have  resisted  mutu- 
ally beneficial  adjustments  by  the  surplus 
countries,  and  which  have  placed  the  main 
burden  of  adjustment  on  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  chosen  the  meas- 
ures le.ast  harmful  to  Itfelf  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  their  restrictive  character 
testifies  to  a  failure  of  international  coopera- 
tion. The  controls  on  foreign  Investment  and 
tourism  and  the  further  limitations  on  aid 
will  hurt  both  developed  and  le.ss  developed 
countries.  The  poor  countries  in  particular 
will  be  condemned  to  perpetual  poverty  un- 
less Francs  and  other  European  countries 
alter  their  policies  to  permit  the  expansion 
rather  than  the  restriction  of  trade,  aid. 
capital    flows    and    economic    growth. 

The  recent  agreement  to  create  a  system 
of  Special  Drawing  Rights  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pnnd  repre.=ents  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  no  decision  has  yet 
been  taken  on  when  these  drawing  rights  will 
be  made  available  and  how  much  new  money 
will  be  created.  It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  early  activation  of  this  plan 
In  sufficiently  large  amounts  (perhaps  as 
much  as  %2  billion  a  year)  Is  a  slna  qua  non 
of  expanding  aid  and  trade. 

The  plan  should  be  activated  now,  be- 
fore the  U.S.  deficit  Is  closed,  not  after  It  has 
been  reduced  by  restrictions  harmful  to  the 
economies  of  both  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Without  liberal  Injections 
of  new  liquidity  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  not  to  mention  other 
countries,  will  feel  financially  secure  enough 
to  Increase  their  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  poor.  Of  course,  new  liquidity  cannot  and 
should  not  relieve  the  key  currency  coun- 
tries from  the  obligation  to  maintain  rela- 
tive price  st.abillty  and  sound  Internal  econ- 
omies. How  the  United  States  handles  Its 
domestic  economic  problems  In  1968  will 
vitally  affect  the  prospects  for  International 
economic  cooperation. 
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Four  Statements  From  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime 


assessment  of  the  President's  crime  mes- 
sage released  on  February  8,  1968;  a 
statement  of  February  15  entitled.  "New 
E^'idence  Supports  GOP-Authored  Loan 
Shark  Amendment":  a  statement  of 
March  25  about  "Sky-Jacking";  and  a 
statement  of  April  1  on  "Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1"  relative  to  the  transfer  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  to  the  Justice 
Department 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

our  Republican  task  force  on  crime  has 

recently  Issued  four  statements.  Under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  its 


GOP  CaiME  Task  Force  Assesses  Presidents 
Crime  Message 
Insofar  as  the  President's  crime  message 
is  an  indication  that  he  not  only  is  con- 
cerned about  crime  but  that  he  finally  means 
to  do  something  about  it,  we  welcf.me  It. 
Up  until  now  his  Administration  has  relied 
princlpallv  upon  oration  and  outraKe:  the 
legislative  measures  they  have  proposed  have 
been  altogether  too  few.  too  ni.rrow  ,tiKl  too 
slow  in  coming.  It  is  apparent  that  there 
has  now  been  a  .  hange  in  climate  and  with 
it  a  new  recognition  that  what  ha.'^  been 
offered  .so  far  has  been  inappropriate  ;.iid  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  chuUrnf-e. 

At  this  time,  wo  do  not  undertake  to  en- 
dorse or  oppose  the  President's  :peci!c  pro- 
posals. Some  are  noort,  no  diubt.  but  others 
may  be  otherwise   Few  are  new   There  i-  lime 
enough  later  for  critical  analvn?  and.  where 
ncces.-arv.    constructive    alternatives.    What 
we  do  mean  to  b-.av  now  is  thai  the  :ense  of 
urgencv  conveved  bv  the  entire  me-sa«e  can- 
not help  but  produce  priority  treatment  of 
crime  matters  in  the  Conf-ress   This  is  all  to 
the  (;oGd    Whatever  the  motive  behind  the 
new  Presidential  posture,  the  end  result  will 
benefit   all   Americans.   By   embracing   some 
Republican  Ideas,  he  has  at  the  very  least 
set  the  stage  for  meaningful  dialogue  on  an 
issue  that  troubles  us  all.  regardless  of  party. 
That  the  President  has  embraced  RepubU- 
can  ideas  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  antl-rlot  proposal.  The  House  has  al- 
ready passed  a  bill  In  this  field,  despite  Ad- 
ministration  non-support.  It   was  authored 
bv  Rep.  William  Cramer   (R.-Fla.)    and  was 
endorsed  by  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime    Since  the   President   has   now  come 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  pause  only  to  wonder  what  took  so 
long  If  his  bill  Is  an  improvement,  the  time 
to  have  offered  It  was  when  the  Cramer  bill 
was   first   being   studied   in   the   House  last 

year. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  oi 
the  crime  message  lies  in  the  President's  new 
concern  with  organized  crime.  Again,  we  can- 
not endorse  all  he  has  proposed  Nor  can  we 
refrain  from  pointing  out  that  at  least  two  of 
his  proposals  are  dlstlnctlv  Republican  in 
origin  The  point  to  be  made  is  simplv  that, 
whereas  less  than  a  year  a?o  his  Attorney 
General  described  organized  crime  as  a 
"tiny"  problem,  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  President,  at  least,  recognizes  that  It  is 
not  tlnv  at  all. 

Trafficking  In  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  are  of  course,  organized  crime  activi- 
ties It  can  hardlv  be  questioned  that  addi- 
tional investigators  and  prosecutors  are 
needed  to  push  the  fight  against  this  trade. 
The  most  disappointing  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  then,  is  found  in  his  still 
persisting  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  law  enforcement,  not  only  In  the 
narcotics  field  but  In  the  field  of  organized 
crime  at  large.  Prosecutors  can't  prosecute 
without  evidence,  and  Investigators  can  t  In- 
vestigate without  the  means  to  get  the  evi- 
dence Whatever  the  merits  of  his  narcotics 
proposals  then,  they  will  still  be  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  unless  and  until 
law  enforcement  officers  are  given  better  and 
sharper  tools  to  gather  evidence  to  be  used 
In  Court  Republicans  have  made  their  pro- 
posal in  this  regard:  we  Invite  the  President 
to  submit  a  reasonable  alternative  if  he  will 
not  support  ours. 
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New   Evidpnce   Supports   OOP-Authored 
Loan   Shark  Amendment 

Washington.- Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R- 
Va  I  Thursday  said  -new  evidence"  shows 
that  Organlz«;d  Crime  is  Infiltrating  Wall 
Street  and  "this  gives  added  weight  to  my 
loan-shark  amendment",  added  to  the  ITuth- 
,n-Lendiug  Dill  by  the  H..use.  be  declared 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  GOP  Iui>k 
Force  on  Crime  described  the  "modern  Wall 
Street  Loan  Shark"  as  ^looting  lor  high 
stakes  bv  exploiting  the  strMces  ol  borrowers 
who  caiinot  meet  rep  ivinent  timetables. 
•The  lx)an  Shark  lorces  the  borrower,  typical- 
ly I  lov,cr  echelon  clerk  in  a  brokerage  House 
w'..o  needs  f.^f  money  to  invest  in  a  liot 
^lo.>k  tip.  to  tenco-  f^tolen  .securities,  m  order 
to  car:5  more  lime  to  repay    the  loan.     Poll 

expl.iiiii.d. 

••The  monty  Horn  the  fenced'  securities 
•md  ih"  lean  all  end  up  ii.  Organized  Crimes 
t::anl  eoirers."  li^p.  P'  H   ^old  his  lloUfe  ^A- 

■  X'hc  Wall  Street  Loan  Shark  is  only  o-:e  ol 
the  lareetb  ot  UiC  LiOP  .uithorcd  .imenuinei.l 
to  iheTrutli-in-Leiiding  Bill  Other  lech- 
niques  .>re  t-u.i.Ioycd  b>  other  loan  sharks 
in  the  Organized  Crime  complex.  Near.y  all 
;.re  involved  in  ..r  :..ae  au  impact  upon  u.tt-r- 
■  tale  coniriie.co. 

■  Stalo  .aid  local  {;overnniti.ts  need  the  in- 
Neaitallve  tools  ol  the  Fidtral  Ouverninent. 
Port     notid.     "The     loan-shark     ameadine:.l 
would  r^ni-  thein  tho.se  tools.  " 


CONGRESS   SHOUIJ)   MoVE   AGAINST     •.■^KY-JAt  K- 

iNc.  ■  OOP  Crime  Group  Says 
W.^-lll^■GTON.— The  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  today  called  on  Congress  for 
■prompt  consideration"  of  federal  legisla- 
tion designed  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
hijack  airplanes. 

The  GOP  Crime  Group  noted  that  con- 
gressman Louis  C.  Wyman  (R.-N  H^)  a  Task 
Force  member,  had  introduced  a  bill  (H.K. 
14«9)  m  January,  1967,  which  would  protect 
the  cockpit  and  crew  by  requiring  structural 
changes  within  the  alrcralt  and  would  re- 
quire declaration  and  permission  before 
carrying  firearms  or  explosives  aboard  any 
airplane.  .        _, 

■•The  bin  lays  the  groundwork  for  Con- 
gressional action.-  the  Task  Force  con- 
tinued. 'It  ought  to  be  brought  up  for  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible." 

In  commenting  on  the  legislation  Con- 
gressman Richard  H.  Poff  (R.-Va.),  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  .said,  "Hijacking  of 
commercial  aircraft  is  of  growing  concern 
to  all  air  travelers.  As  far  as  Congress  can  do 
so,  it  should  help  restrict  this  type  of  activ- 
ity Action  now  Is  urgently  necessary  if  the 
public  interest  is  to  be  protected." 

•■The  fact  that  the  crime  of  sky-jacking 
Is  a  capital  offense  has  not  deterred  five  sky- 
lacklngs  of  commercial  planes  in  the  last  few 
weeks  For  this  reason  our  Crime  Task  Force 
believes  a  greater  measure  of  protection  is 
advisable  for  pilots  and  crew  of  commercial 
passenger-carrying  aircraft." 

"The  legislation  proposed  would  require 
bullet-proof  construction  for  the  door  sepa- 
rating the  pilot  and  passenger  compart- 
ments; visibility  of  the  passenger  compart- 
ment from  the  cockpit:  an  Improved  warning 
svnem;  and  would  prohibit  the  carrying 
of  firearms  or  explosives  aboard  aircraft  un- 
less they  are  first  declared." 

Comprehensive  Review  or  Entire  Federal 
Law-enforcement  System  Necessary 
Prior  to  Reorganization,  GOP  Crime 
GROtrp  Declares 

Washington.— The  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  Tuesday  called  for  a  detailed 
study  of  the  entire  Federal  law  enforcement 
svstem  before  "lll-concelved  and  premature- 
reorganization  plans  are  approved  by  Con- 
gress While  endorsing  the  concept  of  con- 
solidation of  similar  functions  In  selective 
areas  of  law  enforcement,  the  Crime  Task 
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Force  expressed  reservations  concerning  the 
Administration  s  proposed  iranslcr  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  NarcoUcs.  presently  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abu.se 
Control,  presently  in  HEW.  to  the  Justice 
Dep.irtnieat.  .    „ 

Rep  Richard  U.  P.uf  .R.-Va  i.  T.usk  Force 
Ciiairmaii,  urged  that  ■'top  priority  be  given 
t  J  careful  examination  and  restructuring  "f 
the  eiit're  Feder.'l  law  enlorccment  .-ystem 
rather  than  merely  one  sm  ill  part  ol  it.  He 
noted  lliat  'JO  '.o  ib  Federal  agencies  now 
r.haie  investigative  and  law  enforirnienl  rt- 
sp  msihllifies. 

T-ie  n(3P  Crime  Group  charged  that  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  approve  this  reorga- 
n-z.ti.n  on  laith  .dine  Insumeient  studv 
has  been  gl\en  to  the  question  ol  where  a 
co.n. blued  dm;  enloncment  agency  should 
bo  located,  they  w.irned.  and  "ti>.i  lillle  at- 
tention ha.s  been  p.vd  to  the  elTect.s  such  .i 
■  nec-ilK-  transi!.r  would  ha\e  upon  overall 
Federal  law  .  ntortemtni  A  iot..l  ..i  no  more 
th..n  ten  lit  uis  f  he.irings  have  been  de\it- 
eei  to  the  whole  subject,  they  .'■aid 

■r  ;iTCs.s  was  presented  v'.Ttli  the  Uwrg.-i- 
niz-iioi  rl..n  on  an  ..li  or  nothing'  b.usis." 
th-->  I -.OP  lawm.ikerr.  noU-d.  ■•.\s  a  result,  it 
itiav  neillur  alter  nor  modify  the  propo,sal 
111  l'.<  sHt'nt.-st  wi%  U'lle.sh  disapproved  by 
either  Hou'e  oi  Cv.n;;ress  by  Apr;l  8.  :<.'ti8. 
the  propos.d  takes  effect  autcmatlcally,"  they 
explained.  .  . 

We  .d-.><  belie.e  that  it  is  ill-c^nccivrd  to 
reorK.ntze  the  F-deral  dru^  enlorr.ment 
.inencies  v.-h!le  the  N-atlonal  C..nim:.-s.on  on 
R'-vlsion  of  t'.ie  Pedrral  Cnniitial  La'.v.s  is, 
under  th.-  direction  ot  the  President.  prop->s- 
inir  revisions  "!  the  narcotic-,  and  drug  abuse 
;  .wf  Withoi.t  hiiowmg  v.hat  mU  be  the 
eventual  directlo.i  ;.nd  scope  of  the  eniorce- 
ment  .utl.orltv,  it  is  imp-.-iible  io  .l-termine 
intelligently  where  an  agency  should  be  lo- 
ci ted  ,, 

•It  is  issential  that  Congress,  .".s  well  as 
the  ^dinlnistrritlon.  initiate  .t  study  of  the 
entire  structure  o!  Federrd  law  enforcement", 
■md  that  anv  reorganization  i)lans  come 
..bout  only  a.s  a  result  of  th.-t  study,  they 
concluded. 


Task  Force  State.ment— Reorganization- 
Plan  No.  1 
The  House  Republican  Ta.sk  Force  on 
Crime  oppose;;  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1 
which  transfers  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  to  the 
Justice  Dep.artment. 

Repiiblicatis  have  regularly  called  atten- 
tion to  fragmentation  in  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  ha\e  repeatedly  urged  that 
top  prlorltv  be  i^iven  to  carefullv  examining 
and  res'ructuring  the  system  which  has  25 
to  35  federal  agencies  Involved  in  investiga- 
tive and  law  enforcement  responsibilities. 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  Federal 
narcotic  and  drug  abuse  enforcement  efforts 
is  welcomed  to  the  extent  that  it  may  Indi- 
cate that  the  Administration  is.  at  last, 
devoting  some  attention  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem We  believe,  moreover,  that  combining 
the  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  bureaus  has 
some  merit  But.  we  also  believe  that  insuffi- 
'■lent  studv  has  been  done  to  determine 
where  a  combined  drug  enforcement  agency 
should  l)e  located  and  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  effects  such  a 
specific  transfer  would  have  upon  overall 
Federal  law  enforcement. 

The  Administration's  failure  to  conduct  a 
broadscale  study  of  Federal  responsibilities 
in  law  enforcement  Is  a  prime  cause  of  this 
neglect.  Added  to  this,  however,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  drug  merger  was  proposed. 
Congress  was  presented  the  Reorganization 
Plan  on  an  ■all  or  nothing"  basis.  As  a  re- 
sult It  may  neither  alter  nor  modify  the  pro- 
posal In  tlie  slightest  way  and,  unless  disap- 
proved by  either  Hovise  of  Congress  by  April 
8th  It  will  take  effect  automatically.  The 
fragmented  statt  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  the  presently  ticforeseen  consequencee 
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of   the    pending   merger   clearly    make    this 
procedure  unsuitable  In  this  case. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  (BONi .  located  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  Is  charged  with 
enforcing  the  narcotic  and  marijuana  laws. 
In  exercising  Its  enforcement  functions.  BON 
Is  materially  assisted  by  the  Customs  Bureau 
(also  located  In  Treasury)  and  Post  Office 
Inspectors.  In  the  area  of  organized  crime  law 
enforcement.  BON  Is  also  assisted  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service— itself  a  Treasury 
Department  agency. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(BDAC).  located  In  the  Depwrtment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Is  charged 
with  enforcing  the  drug  abuse  laws — those 
concerning  stimulants  (amphetamines),  de- 
pressants (barbiturates)  and  hallucinogens 
(LSD,  for  example) . 

In  exercising  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities, agents  of  BON  or  BDAC  may  not  take 
action  against  persons  caught  Illegally  han- 
dling drugs  falling  within  the  other  bureau's 
Jurisdiction.  This  disparity  has  the  effect  of 
Impeding  effective  enforcement  and  of  wast- 
ing valuable  manpower.  Duplication  in  labo- 
ratory and  training  facilities  also  may  con- 
stitute waste  and  inefficiency.  Prom  this 
standpoint,  then,  combining  the  two  bureaus 
has  a  good  deal  of  merit 

On  the  other  hand,  both  BON  and  BDAC 
are  heavily  engaged  In  regulatory  functions 
whereby  the  records,  facilities,  materials  and 
operations  of  legitimate  drug  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  pharmacists  are  supervised. 
This  regulatory  function  is  particularly 
essential  to  effective  law  enforcement  by 
BDAC  since  almost  all  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  entering  Illicit  channels  are 
legally  manufactured. 

The  Justice  Department  is  a  prosecutive 
and  law  enforcement  agency  It  is  not.  in  our 
opinion,  organized  for  or  experienced  In 
assuming  regulatory  responsibilities.  Nor.  do 
we  feel  that  it  Is  necessarily  wise  to  confer 
additional  authority  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment over  business  and  industry. 

Effective  administration  of  the  drug  laws — 
especi  illy  stimulants  and  depressants  under 
BDAC's  Jurisdiction — requires  careful  con- 
sideration of  medical,  health  and  educational 
as  well  ,is  law  enforcement  aspects.  This  Is 
s;)  because  su''h  drugs  are  legally  used  by 
millions  of  persons  and  their  potential  for 
misuse  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole 
f.ibric  iind  structure  of  our  .society. 

Transferral  of  the  two  drug  bureaus  to  the 
Justice  Department— and  particularly  BDAC 
which  works  m  close  cooperation  with  the 
medical,  scientific  and  educational  resources 
of  HEW — may  seriously  disrupt  this  multi- 
faceted  coordination. 

With  respect  to  investigation  and  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  laws,  we  have  many  rescr- 
\atlons  as  to  whether  BON  and  BDAC  should 
be  located  in  Justice.  Many  agencies  besides 
the  Justice  Department  have  important  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  To  pull  an  agency 
out  of  one  department,  as  is  presently  pro- 
posed for  BON.  and  transfer  it  to  another 
could  undermine  eiTective  intra-departmental 
coordination.  As  indicated  above.  Customs 
and  IRS  and  BON— all  located  in  Treasury — 
have  de\  eloped  such  effective  coordination 
and  have  produced  an  excellent  record  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  What  would 
happen  to  this  coordination  or  to  coordina- 
tion between  Treasury  and  other  departments 
!s  unknown  at  present,  but  this  lack  of 
knowledfre  is  sufficient  reason  to  withhold 
action  imtil  a  broadscale  study  of  criminal 
law  enforcement  is  conducted.  Fragmenta- 
tion of  enforcement  is  bad  enough,  but 
liastily  conceived  reorganizations  which 
splinter  whatever  effective  coordination  that 
exists  is  far  worse.  This  may  be  particularly 
so  if  the  reorganization  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  concentrating  too  much  authority 
and  discretion  under  one  Federal  official — a 
"Mr.  Big"  who  could  thereby  forge  an  all- 
powsrful  national  police  force. 

We  also  believe  that  it  is  ill-conceived  and 
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premature  to  reorganize  the  Federal  drug 
enforcement  agencies  while  the  National 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  Is  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  propose  revisions  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  narcotic  and  drug  abuse.  With- 
out knowing  what  will  be  the  eventual  direc- 
tion and  scope  of  the  enforcement  authority. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  Intelligently 
where  an  agency  should  be  located. 

These  are  only  the  more  obvious  reasons 
why  the  Task  Force  opposes  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  Much  more  detailed  and  wide- 
ranging  study  of  the  entire  Federal  criminal 
law  enforcement  structure  and  operations 
must  be  made  before  particular  reorganiza- 
tions can  be  attempted. 

At  the  present,  members  of  the  Task  Force 
are  not  In  a  position  to  decide  where  BON 
and  BDAC  should  be  located.  Without  ex- 
haustive study,  we  doubt  that  anyone  Is.  We 
note  that  Congressmen  Jack  Edwards  ( R.- 
Ala, i  and  Clarence  J  Brown.  Jr.  (R.-Ohlo) 
have  introduced  legislation  to  transfer  BDAC 
to  Treasury.  This  may  have  merit.  Others 
have  suggested  that  drtig  enforcement 
should  be  concentrated  within  HEW  In  order 
to  preserve  a  multilateral  approach — medi- 
cal, health,  science,  education  and  law  en- 
forcement— to  the  problem  Others  have  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  wholly  Independent 
agency  Still  others  believe  that  the  best  ap- 
proach may  be  to  consolidate  the  regulatory 
functions  in  one  agency  and  the  enforcement 
functions  in  another. 

Only  after  a  careful,  broadscale  study  and 
investigation  will  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  de- 
cide this  and  similar  matters.  Important  re- 
organizations, including  the  one  now  under 
discussion,  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
careful  consideration  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge It  IS  essential,  then,  that  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Administration,  initiate  a  study 
of  the  entire  structure  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  that  whatever  reorganizations 
are  undertaken  in  this  area  come  about  only 
as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  traditional 
fvmctions  of  the  legislative  process. 
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Clatsop  Community  College  Offers 
New  Service 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    (IREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Clatsop 
Community  College,  which  is  located  in 
Astona.  Oreg.,  is  engaged  in  an  interest- 
ing and  challenging  endeavor. 

For  the  past  3  years,  it  has  sought  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  general  questions 
•Can  a  community  college  provide  edu- 
cational services  designed  to  enhance  the 
employability  of  the  welfare  recipient?" 
and  "is  it  possible  to  offer  the  required 
range  of  educational  opportunities  and 
other  .services  necessaiT  for  these  persons 
who  are  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged?" 

Tn  the  March  1968,  issue  of  Junior 
College  Journal,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Mr.  Dan  J.  Dunham,  in  an  article  entitled 
"We  Can  Serve  Welfare  Recipients,"  de- 
tails the  success  that  the  program  has 
had. 

Because  this  is  a  new  dimension  in 
community  college  service,  the  article,  in 
my  judgment,  deserves  careful  attention 
by  those  who  seek  to  break  the  trail  in 
the  scope  of  community  offerings  by  the 


2-year  Institution.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Elxtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Serve  Welfare  Recipients 
(By  Dan  J.  Donham) 
Can  a  community  college  provide  educa- 
tional services  designed  to  enhance  the  em- 
ployability of  the  welfare  recipient? 

Is  it  possible  to  offer  the  required  range 
of  educational  opportunities  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  for  those  persons  who  are 
economically  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  given 
In  the  report  of  a  three-year  demonstration 
project  at  Clatsop  Community  College  In 
Oregon.  Day  care,  transportation,  tuition, 
books  and  supplies,  medical  examinations, 
and  medical  service  are  but  a  few  of  the 
factors  In  providing  education  for  the  wel- 
fare recipient.  The  project,  which  Is  codl- 
rected  by  the  state  public  welfare  office,  re- 
ceives funds  under  title  1115  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Bureau  of  Family  Services). 
The  project  Is  a  result  of  the  Interest  of 
personnel  from  various  agencies,  including 
the  public  health  office,  mental  health  clinic, 
employment  service  office,  and  public  welfare 
office.  These  people  recognized  the  type  of 
help  required  to  aid  welfare  recipients  In  ac- 
quiring employable  skills  which  must  Include 
Individual  counseling  and  Interagency  co- 
operation In  addition  to  basic  education. 

The  community  college  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  a  counselor  trained  in  working  with 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  county  and  state 
public  welfare  office  provided  an  experienced 
caseworker. 

Welfare  recipients  were  referred  to  the 
project  caseworker  by  the  county  public  wel- 
fare office.  Following  the  initial  referral,  the 
usual  procedure  included  a  home  visit  by  a 
counselor  and  or  caseworker.  Testing  and  ini- 
tial vocational  assessment  were  completed  in 
preparation  for  college  enuance.  Some  recipi- 
ents were  referred  to  other  agencies.  (Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Non-Dis- 
abled Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Job  Corps, 
etc.  I  Others  were  found  to  be  inappropriate 
referrals  to  the  project.  Some  could  not  take 
training  because  of  the  shortage  of  adequate 
day  care  for  children. 

The  testing  included  the  college  placement 
battery  i  School  and  College  Abilities  Test, 
Engineering  and  Physical  Science  Aptitude 
Test.  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test  I  as  well 
as  tests  ."elected  by  the  project  to  aid  in 
vocational  assessment  and  research.  (Minne- 
sota Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  Se- 
quential Test  of  Educational  Progress.  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank,  Henmon-Nelson 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Edwards  Personnel 
Preference  Schedule. 

The  majority  of  students  were  able  to  func- 
tion .idequately  in  the  established  college 
curriculum.  In  .some  instances,  tutoring  was 
provided  in  the  basic  subjects  ( tool  skills  in 
reading,  writing.  English,  spelling,  and 
math).  Freedom  was  given  to  select  course- 
work  without  respect  to  established  curricu- 
lum pitterns  if  the  student  could  be  better 
served  m  a  more  flexible  curriculum.  In  some 
cases,  the  welfare  recipient  took  remedial 
course-work  in  conjunction  with  a  vocational 
program  (reading.  English  fundamentals, 
typing,  business  machines,  and  office  pro- 
cedures I . 

TABLE  I    -GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES 
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Ter.n 


Grade  point 
average 


Winter  term  1965-    2-50 

Spniig  term  1965     .._. 2-68 

Summer  term  1965 -  3.00 

Fallteim  1955 2-28 


The  project  caseworker  continued  to  lulflll 
the  role  required  by  agency  policy,  but  also 
established  the  necessary  day  care  plans  for 
dependent  chUdren,  transportation  arrange- 
ments clothing  allowances,  and  the  many 
other  details  that  required  attention 

Tlie  role  of  the  caseworker  changed  as  he 
became  involved  in  an  intensive  relationsWp 
wuHhe  recipient.  The  office  with  n  the  col- 
^ee  setting  assured  almost  daily  contact 
,X  the  wllfare  recipient.  In  turn,  the  re- 
cipient saw  the  caseworker  m  a  different 
Ught-as  a  helping  flgure  anxious  to  meet 
the  «5eds  of  the  recipient. 

Group  counseling  sessions  developed  out 
of  the  caseworker's  interest  in  group  sessions 
^th  ADC  mothers.  The  weekly  group  ses- 
sTons  were  used  to  d..=seminate  mlorma  ion 
relative  to  welfare  regulations  and  .ollegc 
recuirements.  In  addition,  the  group  ^es- 
sXs  w?re  aimed  at  promoting  ..  therapeut  c 
atmosphere  providing  emotional  ^"PP""-^  ^'^ 
the  recipients  who  were  encouraged  to  share 
problems  with  others.  „o  hip 

Individual  counseling  continued  to  be  the 
essential  tool  in  maintaining  the  ^•^i^e^y^;'^;"^ 
counselor-recipient  relationship.  !■  ^■•;;^ 
ser-ice  was  provided  by  the  staff  as  .ittempts 
were  made  to  enlarge  the  horizon  ol  oppor- 
tunitv  for  the  welfare  rccipienl  in  the 
t^aTnmg  program.  As  the  recipient  bee  .me 
Unolvel  in  the  training  program  the  .el  - 
image  shifted  from  one  oi  dependen.>  to 
one  of  having  the  potential  for  t-mploymeut 
and  self -.'support.  imape 

The  process  of  a  change  in  the  self-image 
should  not  be  .accepted  .us  •'  /^»»P>^  ''f  ^^J^f^; 
nor  should  one  feel  that  this  v.a^  ^^^  °"  ', 
process  in  action  during  participation  m  the 
project,   but   It   IS   a   useful   concept  to  con- 

^^'^rhe  project  made  demands  ..n  the  college 
staff  that  included  extra  help  lor  the  wel  are 
recipient  in  academic  preparation  .is  well  as 
informal  counseling  of  a  supportive  nature^ 
in  some  subject  areas  the  instructor  a  as 
called  upon  to  read  examinations  and  quiz 
the  student  orallv  when  the  reading  and 
writing  skills  of  the  student  did  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  method  of  displaying  knowl- 
edge In  spite  of  the  many  handicaps,  the 
student  did  achieve  in  the  Junior  college  set- 
ting Of  the  first  112  referred  to  the  project 
fifty-three  are  no  longer  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. The  successes  are  employed  In  a 
wide  range  of  occupations. 

As  community  colleges  develop  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  publicly  supported  institutions 
Will  be  called  upon  to  play  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  providing  resources  for  the  disadvari- 
taged.  in  Astoria  we  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  compare  our  project  with  a  large  tirban 
Job  Corps  center.  The  comparison  has  been 
difficult  as  we  have  utilized  existing  commu- 
nitv  agencies  and  a  budget  of  $65,000  whereas 
the  Job  corps  has  established  agencies  of 
its  own  at  a  cost  of  several  mUllon  dollars. 

This  project  has  made  every  effort  to  serve 
welfare  recipients  within  the  community  and 
to  that  end  the  recipient  is  continually  fac- 
ing reality.  As  the  services  of  a  community 
college  become  more  comprehenslv-e,  we 
should  look  forward  to  assuming  much  more 
of  the  burden  that  Job  Corps  centers  now 
face. 

TABLE  ll.-IDENTIFYING  DATA-REFERRALS 


TABLE    M  -IDENTIFYING    OATA-REFERRALS-Cont.nued 

All  releirah    S(iccesses 


Males 

Average  age 
Marital  !,t,itus; 
Marr.ed    .- 
Divorced 
Single 
Seiiaialei) 
Ottiet 
Average  number  ot  years  ul 

gaiiilul  employment 
Average  number  ol  years  ol 

'i-im.il  P'lucdtinn 
ftver.ige  number  ot  months  on 

assistance 
Average  amount  ot  jssistance. 


44 
31.6 

30 
24 
36 
17 
5 

U- 

10  J 

33.6 
1124.21) 


?2 
30  5 


9 

15 

6 

5 

6  b 

10.2 

31   7 
$120  63 
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,So  that  I  can  further  analyze  r«^Pl»f  ^^ 
the  two  previous  questions,  would  you  please 
check  here  if  you  are  a  farmer?  T   i 

7  Do  vou  favor  changing  the  present  Draft 
Board  iriduction  process  to  ji  lottery  system? 

Yes  '1   No  U.  Undecided  li- 

8  Should  law  enforcement  officials  and  the 
cotirts  be  less  lenient  In  dealing  with  crim- 
inals, including  rlcKers? 

Yes        No    ^.  Undecided  D- 

9.  Do  you  lavor  Federal  controls  over  sale 
and  use  of  firearms? 

Yes        No  Lj    Undecided  D- 

10 'do  vou  feel  vou  ^ire  receiving  accurate 
reporUs  from  the  Administration  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam? 

Yes  No  '^  Undecided  D 
ll"  If  Federal  spending  is  to  be  reduced, 
li.st  ni  order  of  prrfcrcnrt'  (1.  2.  3.  etc  t  the 
pro^'r.ms  you  would  like  to  see  cut  most 
hcavilv  Poverty  War  [j.  Aid  to  Cities  ["!. 
Highwav  Beautittcatlon  H.  Space  ExpOrn- 
tkm  =-\' Foreign  Aid  Ll  Defense  P  Agricul- 
ture       Federal  Civill.in  Jobs  LJ. 


All  referrals    Successes 


Type  of  assistance: 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

(ADC) 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

(unemployed  father) 

(ADC-UN) 

Aid  to  disabled  (AD) 

Foster  care  (FC) - 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

(ADC  children) 

Aldtobllnd(AB) 

General  assistance  (GA). . 

Other 

Females 


52 


14 
12 

9 

10 
1 

10 
4 

63 


22 


OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1!>68 
Mr   KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rtsk- 
^no  ihe  people  cf  North  Dakota'.s  Second 
Co"'n'.ro.s.sional  District  to  >:ivo  me  their 
viev.s  on  current   questions  and  issues. 
The  ciuc^lionnaire  cover  these  U  itcm.^. 
Wn.M-  Do  Yor  Think? 
1     ihese  courses  r>t  lutiire  acll..n  seem   to 
be   open    to   the   United   -States   in   Vietnam. 
Plea.se  check  tUc  o:u'  which  most  ^^^seyie- 
tieots  vour  choice  nt  laternatives:   tat   Go  all 
nu  to  win  now.  even  if  this  nnolves  massu^ 
homb.ng  of  North  Vietnam.  '",<^  "^'"^  "''"f 
,nd  H-upho:-g  Harbor,  a  naval  blockade,  in- 
creased U.S.  troop  commitment,  ''"f  n-"«'"J' 
of    the   North    .:.    >bi    continue   U^^.   land^ 
sea  and  uir  operations   pretty   much   along 
nrev-ent   lines    '\    >c\    Discontinue   bombing 
North  Vietnam  in  the  hope  this  will  lead 
to  a  necotiated   peace  -.    (d,    Withdraw  all 
US.    military    forces    from    Vietnam   Ij.    le) 
Undecided  C 

■y  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  the  only  major  :iia- 
nounced  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination.  President  Johnsoiis 
wHhdrawal  leaves  Sens.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
and  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  as  contenders  lor 
the  Democratic  nomination.  These  is  specu- 
lation that  Vice  President  Hubert  M.  Hum- 
phrey may  enter  the  race.  Former  Gov. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama  is  a  Third  Party 
candidate.  If  the  Presidential  election  were 
being  held  today,  check  how  you  would  vote 
in  each  of  these  groupings: 
Nixon  a      McCarthy    □      Humphrey  D 

Kennedy     D      Nixon  U      Nixon  3 

Wallace       D       Wallace       D      Wallace       D 
Undecided  D      Undecided  D      Undecided  D 

3  If  Federal  spending  were  reduced  by 
several  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  would  you 
favor  the  proposed  10 "i  income  tax  surcharge 
as  a  means  of  reducing  what  otherwise  may 
be  a  budget  deficit  of  more  than  520  billion? 

Yes  n   No  G  Undecided  HI. 

4  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  income  tax  credit 
to  private  business  for  training  "hard  core- 
unemployed  for  Jobs? 

Yes  D-  No  D.  Undecided  Q. 

5  I  have  introduced  a  strategic  grain  re- 
sen'e  bill  which  would  lock  up  in  the  hands 
of  farmers,  rather  than  in  CCC  inventory, 
300  million  bushels  of  wheat,  500  m"lioa 
bushels  of  feed  grains  and  75  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  which  would  not  come  back  Into 
the  inarket  at  less  than  100%  of  parity.  Do 
you  favor  this? 

Yes  G   No  D-  Undecided  D- 

6  Do  you  favor  continuing  price  supports 
and  wheat  certificate  payments  In  future 
farm  programs? 

^Yes  D.  No  n.  Undecided  D- 


Amputees  on  the  Ski  Slopes  of  Colorado 

HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

Lif     cciI.I'RAD(5 

IN    lUE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  I'JfiS 
Mr      ALLOTT.    Mr.    Prc'^ident.    most 
ov'ervone  is  aware  that  Colorado  is  known 
as  the  .<tci  capital  ol  the  Nation,  yes.  even 
of  the  world.  Vet   lew  are  aware  of  a 
unique  prorram.  developed  m  Colorado, 
which   is   training  amputees   and  other 
disabled  persons  to  become  cxi^ert  skiers^ 
Therelore,  1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
a  penetratina  article  entitled  ••Amputees 
Leave  Their  Disability  on  the  Ski  Slopes, 
published    in    Medical    World    Ne^as   of 
March  22.  1968.  be  printed  m  the  Exten- 
.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asloUows: 

AMPtrTEES  Leave  Their  Dis.abimtv  un  the. 
Ski  Slopes 
In  Colorado,  it's  how  well  you  ski  that 
counts  And  at  the  Arapahoe  Ski  Basin,  a 
group  of  hospitalised  Vietnam  war  veterans 
and  some  outpatients  from  Children  s  Hos- 
nltal  in  Denver  are  proving  that,  when  it 
comes  to  schusslng  the  slopes,  amputee  skiers 
can  keep  up  with  the  best. 

The  amputee  skiers— many  of  them  single- 
limb  .amputees  who  use  one  regular  ski  and 
two  outriggers  that  resemble  crutches  mount- 
ed rm  small  skl.s— are  18  children  from  eight 
to  17  years  of  age  and  20  wounded  soldiers 
from  Fltzslmons  General  Hospital,  a  U.S. 
Armv  facllitv  in  Denver.  Every  Wednesday, 
they'  gather  at  Willy  Schaeffler's  ski  school. 
Some  even  return  to  Arapahoe  on  the  week- 
end with  members  of  their  family  or  with 

Dr  William  F.  Stanek.  director  of  the  am- 
putee clinic  at  Children's  Hospital,  and  Col. 
Paul  W  Brown,  chief  of  the  orthopedic  serv- 
ice at  Fitzslmons,  has  been  working  Inde- 
pendently to  incorporate  skiing  Into  their 
rehabilitation  programs.  SkUng,  they  found, 
is  good  phVElcal  therapy,  and  the  training 
given  to  amputees  Is  good  conditioning  for 

the  sport.  .      „ih 

When  the  two  physicians,  who  are  old 
friends  discovered  that  they  were  traveling 
parallel  roads,  they  decided  that  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  children  would  beneht  from 
a  combined  program.  With  the  enthusiastic 
help  of  Olympic  athlete  Schaeffler,  who 
worked  out  special  techniques  for  the  ampu- 
tees, they  put  Uis  patlente  on  skis  last  Jan- 
uary. 
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•It's  impossible  to  overestimate  the  tre- 
mendous psychological  and  physic.U  value  of 
skiing  for  these  patients,"  says  Dr.  ^^aiieK^ 
•Tlie  children  look  up  to  the  G.I.s,  and  the 
soldiers  have  to  worK  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  kids.  When  they're  skiing,  they're  uevel- 
optng  a  skill  where  they  are  not  disabled. 
Isn't  that  what  rehablUtatU.n  is  all  about  ^ 

With  the  help  of  the  instructors  at  the  ski 
school  the  amputees  started  r:ght  out  by 
learning  advanced  techniques,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  only  onp  .^ki  to  manipu- 
late After  only  two  les.MVi.,  the  children  wne 
working  out  on  the  slalom  Din.  the  difficult 
zigzag  course  brtwecn  flags  that  only  aconm- 
plTshed  athletes  try.  Some  of  the  amputees 
had  difficulty  at  first  In  gcttms;  on  .niU  off  tno 
ski  lifts,  but  on'^e  on  the  slopes,  they  were  at 
no  physuul  disadvantage. 

IDEA    IMPORTED    FROM    F.UBOPE 

Some  of  the  below- the- knee  .^mputees  at 
Pitzslmons  have  been  titted  with  prostheses 
and  can  use  two  regular  skis.  But  most  of  the 
soldiers  In  the  group  are  above-the-knee  .mi- 
putees  and  use  the  three- track  method.  The 
Denver  surgeons  got  the  Idea  for  three- track 
skiing  from  Austrian  amputees  who  took  t-o 
the  Alps  after  World  War  II  on  skis  attached 
to  their  crutches. 

EqulpmeB«U  being  Improved  steadily.  The 
first  ftmpute«  ski  group  in  America,  the  Fly- 
ing Outrigger  Ski  Club  In  Portland.  Ore.,  in- 
vented a  hinge  for  the  outrigger  that  ^nves 
the  skiers  better  balani:e.  And  the  PllxMmons 
cast  and  brace  shop  found  a  way  to  ge'  trac- 
tion on  level  ground  or  when  going  uphill. 

"We  designed  a  small  retractable  spike 
that  passes  through  the  outrigger  ski  and 
bites  into  the  snow."  says  Colonel  Brown. 
"The  spike  is  pulled  up  for  downhill  travel. 
Most  of  the  special  equipment  was  built  and 
donated  by  the  Head  Ski  Company  as  soon 
as  It  heard  about  the  program. 

••We  are  now  trying  to  extend  our  program 
to  amputees  who  have  lost  both  legs  above 
the  knees,"  says  the  Pitzslmons  orthopedist. 
■•They  may  be  able  to  use  a  Ski-Bob,  which 
looks  Uke  a  bicycle  with  Skis  rather  than 
wheels  One  of  our  bilateral  amputees  is 
even  taking  to  the  slopes  in  an  inner  tube 

pulled  by  a  skier."  

Other  programs  for  amputees  are  getting 
under  way  in  California  and  In  some  Eastern 
ski  ireas.  So  far,  the  Denver  program  Is  the 
only  one  to  Inc.ude  children.  Special  ski  In- 
struction Is  offered  by  the  National  Amputee 
Skiers  Association,  a  local  club  in  Soda 
Springs,  Calif.  And  ski  schools  at  the  Big 
Boulder  Ski  Area  near  Harmony  Lake,  Pa., 
and  Pine  Hill  Ski  Mountain  in  New  Jersey 
have  sUrted  programs  for  amputees  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

•■When  we  get  these  amputees  from  Viet- 
nam, manv  of  them  are  nervous  and  afraid 
of  the  future,"  says  Colonel  Brown.  "If  we 
can  teach  these  men  to  do  something  well 
that  many  nonamputees  cannot  do  at  all,  it 
builds  up  their  egos.  And  who  has  tune  to 
worry  about  a  missing  leg  when  he's  speed- 
ing down  a  steep  ski  slope?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  2,  1968 


Lives  of  Four  New  Jersey  Visitors  to 
Florida  Snuffed  Out  in  Senseless  Acci- 
dent 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 


Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  editorial,  which  was  a  winning 
entry  in  the  annual  American  Trucking 
Association  safety  writing  contest,  Mr. 
Jack  Gore,  editor  of  the  Port  Lauderdale 
News,  highlights  one  of  the  far  too  many 


tragic,  senseless  traffic  accidents  occur- 
ring on  our  roads  each  year. 

Mr.  Gore  is  an  outstanding  editor  and 
I  call  his  editorial  and  cogent  ideas  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
accelerate  responsible  action  to  insure 
safer  driving  for  all  of  us  and  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  skyrocketing  toll  of  traffic 
deaths. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Lives  of  Four  New  JtnsEY  Visitors  Snuffed 
Out    in    Senselkss    Accident 
I  By  .lack  Gore) 
One  minute  it  wa.s  a  gay.  New  Jersey  family 
enjoying  the  final  hours  of  a  holld.ty  vacation 
here  in  Ft   Lauderdale. 

The  next  minute,  the  father  and  his  12- 
vear-old  f.vin  .son^  were  battered  into  eter- 
nity; the  mother  was  f.,t.illy  injured  and  a 
15-year-old  daughter  was  lying  unconscious 
on  the  roadside. 

Wh.it  did  they  do  U>  deserve  such  a  ter- 
rible and  such  a  quick  ending  to  their  hoh- 
day  In  the  sun?  Nothing  outside  of  being  on 
the  highway  in  their  rented  car  at  Just  the 
exact  time  and  the  exact  place  for  a  speed- 
happy  youth  to  cime  blistering  down  the 
road  "and  pile  Into  them  .-,0  quickly  that  they 
probably  never  even  knew  death  was  upon 
ihem    uefore   it  struck   them  down. 

Thus  four  more  names  were  added  to  our 
ghastlv' highway  accident  toll.  Thus,  another 
family  was  virtually  wiped  out  with  only  the 
seriously  injured  15-year-old  girl  and  her 
older  sister,  who  stayed  at  home  in  New 
Jersey,  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  it  was  all  so  un- 
necessary and  all  so  stupid.  Yet.  that  can  be 
said  of  an  ungodly  high  percentage  of  the 
highway  accidents  that  happen  each  day 
and  which  continue  to  send  Americans  to  the 
cemeteries  and  the  hospitals  at  a  constantly 
Increasing  rate. 

What  is  there,  we  might  ask.  about  modern 
automobiles  which  causes  so  many  drivers 
to  forsake  all  common  sense  and  all  concern 
for  their  own  safetv  and  that  of  others  when 
they  get  behind  the  wheel?  Is  it  a  sense  of 
power  that  some  people  can't  enjoy  In  any 
other  way?  Is  it  a  kind  of  derring-do  and 
enjoyable  sense  of  recklessness  which  inhibits 
the  'mind  and  causes  people  to  completely 
forget  the  deadly  nature  of  the  vehicle  they 
are  driving? 

The  psychiatrists  can  probably  answer  such 
questions  better  than  we  can.  but  one  must 
still  wonder  just  what  possessed  the  21-year- 
old  youth  who  was  responsible  for  snuffing 
out  iour  lives  this  past  Wednesday  n'glit  to 
drive  his  car  in  the  r.ishion  he  apparently  did. 
According  to  the  police  reports,  the  youth 
w.is  engaged  in  a  dr.ig  race  with  another  car 
and  was  traveling  somewhere  between  65  and 
90  miles  an  hour  in  a  35-mile-per-hour  resi- 
dential zone  when  he  lost  control  of  his 
vehicle. 

Police  also  reported  they  found  three  traffic 
tickets  in  the  youth's  car,  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  dated  this  past  Dec.  28.  It  was 
learned  further  he  was  scheduled  to  appear 
belor'>  a  Dade  County  traffic  court  on  Jan.  18 
on  charges  oi  careless  driving  by  speeding 
and  two  other  violations. 

Obviously,  as  a  result  of  Wednesday  night's 
accident  other  and  far  more  serious  charges 
may  be  lodged  ag.uuit  him,  but  no  penalties 
the  law  may  mete  out  can  restore  four  people 
to  liie  nor  can  such  penalHes  equal  the 
mental'  punishment  this  youth  will  undergo 
the  rest  of  his  life  knowing  what  his  moments 
of  recklessness  cost  this  unfortunate  New 
Jersey  family. 

We  know  such  tragedies  as  this  are  too 
quickly  forgotten,  but  surely  something  as 
horrible  and  as  avoidable  as  this  accident  was 
should  impress  upon  all  of  us  here  in  Broward 
County  the  urgent  necessity  for  adopting 
safer  and  saner  driving  hablte. 
When  one  considers  that  over  1.800  peo- 


ple were  killed  on  Florida  highways  during 
19G6  and  that  our  state  was  but  one  of  17 
which  set  new  fatality  records  during  the 
past  12  months,  it  becomes  rather  obvious 
that  our  present  methods  of  combatting  this 
highway  slaughter  are  not  working  too  well. 
We  need  for  instance,  stricter  laws  deal- 
ing with  highrisk  drivers.  When  licenses  are 
withdrawn  because  of  too  many  infractions 
of  the  law,  real  stiff  penalties  should  be  ap- 
plied agal;ist  those  who  keep  on  driving  after 
their  licenses  have  been  liftrd  or  who  use 
fraudulently  obtained  licenses. 

Our  courts,  al.so,  can  well  afford  to  get 
tougher  with  reckless  drivers  and  those  who 
flagrantly  violate  speed  laws.  A  Hue  means 
little  or  nothing  to  some  drivers,  but  a  lew 
stiff  Jail  sentences  meted  out  to  repeated  of- 
fenders might  cause  many  of  them  to  think 
twice  the  next  time  they  are  inclined  to 
jam  down  on  the  accelerator. 

Greater  thought  also  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  Idea  of  requiring  all  drivers  to  undergo 
periodic  inspections  as  a  condition  to  having 
their  licenses  renewed.  There  are  thousands 
of  drivers  on  our  roads  today  whose  reflexes 
and  abilities  have  been  impaired  to  the  point 
they  constitute  a  menace  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  all  others  on  the  road. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  look  upon  the  mod- 
ern automobile  as  something  far  more  than 
just  a  convenient  transportation  medium.  In 
reckless  or  unqualified  hands  It  Is  far  more 
dangerous  than  a  loaded  gun,  and  until  we 
treat  It  as  such,  we  will  continue  to  witness 
the  same  tragic  type  of  accidents  we  had 
here  Wednesday  night. 


Apnl  2,  1968 


Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey:  A  Cool 
General 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Cool  General."  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  of 
March  27,  1968.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Cool  General 
We  talked  with  a  number  of  the  teen- 
Rgers  who  listened  to  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  at  Wakefield  High  School  last  week 
and  were  not  too  much  surprised  to  hear  the 
daddv  of  the  draft  really  wowed  them. 

•HP's  cool,"  said  one  of  the  youngsters,  one 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  ncaong 
the  group  most  loudly  protesting  the  draft 

these  days.  v^„„a 

"Heck  "  the  kids  exclaimed,  "Only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  kids  hate  the  draft."  They  ex- 
plained that  most  all  of  the  group  in  that 
age  bracket  disliked  the  idea  of  going  into 
military  service— but  no  more  than  their 
daddys  did  before  them. 

They  seemed  to  be  showing  a  promise  for 
the  youth  of  today  that  Is  somewhat  ob- 
scured in  the  publicity  given  to  the  hippies 
and  the  drinkers  and  those  who  take  dope 
and  those  who  drop  out.  Prom  what  we  could 
gather,  not  that  we  were  too  surprised,  these 
kids  are  a  lot  more  ready  to  face  the  world 
than  most  people  give  them  credit  for. 

They  were  tickled  silly  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  aging  general  "put  down"  the 
few  hecklers  In  the  group.  But  they  remem- 
bered he's  had  lots  of  practice  answering 
questions  about  his  favorite  subject. 

Some  of  the  kids  seemed  particularly 
irked  at  the  young  hippies  who  insisted  00 


addressing     him     as     "Mister"     Instead     of 

^A^wTg'once  said  that  Gen.  Hershey  has 
but  one  speech.  Sometimes  he  starts  In  the 
front  and  goes  to  the  end.  sometimes  he 
starts  at  the  end  and  works  backward  and 
at  other  times  he  starts  In  the  middle  and 
works  in  both  directions. 

At  Wakeheld  he  did  it  differently— he 
opened  the  subject  with  but  a  few  sentences 
and  then  told  the  audience  to  ask  questions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  think  01  a  question 
about  the  draft  he  hasn't  been  asked  in  the 

past.  . 

At  a  press  club  briefing  some  days  ago  he 
was  asked  how  he  got  into  the  Army.  His 
reply  was  great—he  said  he'd  started  as  a 
private  "because  there  weren't  any  vacancies 
in  the  other  grades." 

When  he  left  Wakefield  we  got  the  Idea 
that  most  of  his  audience  recognized  that 
they  too,  would  start  as  privates— Uke  so 
many  millions  of  Americans  before  thena 
who  were  fulfilling  their  obligations  of 
citizenship.       

Pfc.  Bernd  Bachleda,  U.S.  Army 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bat  Infantry  Badge)  just  Uke  dad  on  my 
chest  and  with  that  on  my  chest,  along  with 
mv  wings,  there's  no  one  who  can  say  that 
I  haven't  done  my  Job  for  the  great  country 

we  live  III  '  _, 

The   Koldler.   who   died   of    bullet   wounds, 
will  be  burled  In  Kast  Hampton 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Memorial  Fellowship 
Program 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 


Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  so  much  is  being  said  by  so  many 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  are 
some  words  that  have  a  quality  which 
set  them  apart. 

Recently,  a  young  man  from  the 
Bronx  N  Y  —Pfc.  Bernd  Bachleda— was 
killed  'outside  of  Khesanh.  Vietnam,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  21st  birthday.  March 
12.  1968. 

Pfc  Bachleda's  father  is  an  army  ser- 
geant major  and  no  doubt  he  helped  m- 
stm  in  his  son  a  sense  of  duty  and  coun- 
try; that  same  sense  which  shows  so 
clearly  in  some  of  the  words  of  Pfc. 
Bachleda's  last  letter  to  his  parents: 

All  I  do  now  Is  dream  of  that  day  In  De- 
cember when  I  walk  Into  our  home  and  can 
say  to  you  "Mom  and  Dad.  I'm  home." 

Just  think.  I'll  be  wearing  a  Combat  In- 
fantry Badge  Just  like  dad  on  my  chest,  and 
with  that  on  my  chest,  along  with  my  wings, 
there's  no  one  who  can  say  that  I  haven  t 
done  my  Job  for  the  great  country  we  live  in 

No  Pfc.  Bachleda's  commitment  to 
duty— and  supreme  sacrifice  in  fulfilling 
that  commitment— cannot  be  doubted 
at  all:  how  many  of  those  persons  whose 
headlines  fill  our  newspapers  will  live 
and  die  so  proudly? 

An  article  concerning  this  young  man 
follows: 

WooDL.'^wN  GI  DrES  at  Kiie  Sank 

Pfc  Bernd  Bachleda.  son  of  Sgt.  Major 
and  Mrs.  Anton  Bachleda  of  435  E.  240th 
St,  Woodlawn.  was  killed  near  Khe  Sanh. 
Vietnam  on  his  21st  birthday,  March  12, 
his  family  revealed  yesterday. 

The  private  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
Dec  16  He  was  a  machine  gunner  with 
the  'lOlst  Airborne  Division,  and  is  the  22nd 
local  area  soldier  to  die  In  Vietnam. 

Pfc  Bachleda  was  born  In  Germany,  at- 
tended Mark  Twain  Junior  High  School,  and 
was  graduated  In  1966  from  East  Hampton 
(Conn.)  High  School.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  England  all-star  soccer  team. 

In  his  last  letter,  he  told  his  parents: 

"AH  I  do  now  Is  dream  of  that  day  in 
December  when  I  walk  Into  our  home  and 
can  say  to  you,  'Mom  and  dad.  Im  home. 

"Just  think,  I'll  be  wearing  a  C.I.B.  (Com- 


OF    MASSACHUSms 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  it  was  my  pleasure  to  address  an 
outstanding  group  of  international  busi- 
nessmen, teachers,  and  Government  offi- 
cials-the  1967-68  Stevenson  fellows^ 

The  Stevenson  memorial  fellowsmps 
were  established  by  the  U,S.  Govern- 
ment, operating  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search to  enable  a  select  group  of  men 
and  women  to  improve  their  competence 
for  service  to  their  countries  through 
furthering  their  understanding  of  the 
role  of  international  organizations.  Hav- 
ing met  and  talked  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  this  year's  Stevenson  fel- 
lows. I  can  attest  that  the  fellowships 
are  serving  their  purpose  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  memorial  fellowship  program, 
and  a  list  of  this  year's  participants,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNITAR     Adlai     E.     Stevenson     Memokial 
Fellowships 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      THE      FELLOWSHIPS      AND 
THEIB    PURPOSE 

The  UNITAR  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  Memorial 
Fellowships  were  established  with  an  initial 
grant  of  funds  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  united  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research. 

The  fellowships  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Honorable  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  late  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  enable  a  select  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  intereet  to  do  so  to  im- 
prove their  competence  for  service  in  further- 
ing the  understanding  and  the  role  of  In- 
ternational organizations. 

Nine  fellowships  were  awarded  for  the  year 
1967,  and  eight  for  1968.  Each  ^ello'wshlp 
covers  a  period  of  ten  months  and  carry  a 
stipend  of  $8,000  plus  travel  and  other  au- 
thorized expenses. 

QrALD-ICATIONS     FOR    THE    FELLOWSHIPS 

To  qualify  for  the  fellowship,  an  appli- 
cant must  be  in  the  25-35  age  group.  He 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  c-llege  or  university 
of  recognized  standing;  he  must  have  a  pro- 
ficiency- in  English  or  French:  and  he  must 
have  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  in- 
ternational affairs  either  with  a  government, 
an  international  organization,  a  university, 
or  a  private  organization.  He  must  also  be  in 
good  physical  and  mental  health. 

SELECTION     PROCEDtTRE 

Applications  axe  screened  by  a  Selection 
ConLnlttee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  UNITAR.  The  Committee  Is  com- 
posed of  seven  members.  Including  senior  of- 
ficials of  the  united  Nations  SecretarUtaa 
well  as  other  indlvlduaU  of  dlstUictlon.  The 
committee  Is  responsible  for  recommending 
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to  the  Executive  Director  IndlvlduaU  lor  the 
feUowshlps  and  may  Invite  applicants  for 
personal  interviews.  Selection  is  made  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  and  the  likelihood  that  he  will 
be  engaged  In  work  of  an  International  char- 
acter after  completing  his  fellowship. 

Tiie  uiflces  nf  the  UNDP  Resident  Repre- 
.^en  tat  Ives  and  UNIC  Directors,  in  liddlllon 
lo  giving  publicity  and  informallon  about 
the  :ellow(=hlp.=  .md  acting  as  channels  of 
iom:nun:ratlon.  conduct  preliminary  Inter- 
ylews  with  the  outstanding  applicants  of 
their  areas  and  forward  the  interview  reports, 
alon^  with  the  applications,  10  UNITAR  for 
review  .iUd  consideration  by  the  Selection 
Committee. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

E:ach    participant    has    his    own    program 
planned    and    oriented    with    regard    to    his 
background  and  professional  goals  and  de- 
signed 10  add  a  new  dimension  lo  his  experi- 
ence   and    education     Special    attention    Is 
given  in  the  programs  to  the  m^jor  areas  of 
United  Nations  .activity  .such  as  the  malnte- 
nmce   of   International    !>eace   and    security, 
economic   and  social   development,   Interna- 
tional law.  human  rights,  international  orga- 
nization .md  administration,  and  other  as- 
pects  of   international   cooperative   activity. 
In   some   cases,   the    participants    carry    out 
studies   or  assist  In  a  UNITAR  research  proj- 
ect, and  lake  piu-t  In  a  tutorial  capacity  In 
UNITAR  training  progranas.  In  other  cases, 
arrangements  are  made  for  participation  In 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
or  related  bodies.  There  are  also  opportuni- 
ties   for   participants    to   Join    seminars    ar- 
ranged by  UNITAR  or  other  Institutions  at 
which   outstanding   scholars  and   senior  of- 
ficials of  the  United  Nations  will  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences 

Tlie  pursuit  of  formal  academic  studies 
Is  outside  the  purview  of  the  feUowshlps. 

AWARD  OF  CERTIFICATE 

Participants  who  satisfactorily  complete 
their  programs  receive  a  certificate  desig- 
nating them  UNITAR  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
Fellows. 


List  or  1967-68  Fellows 
Names  of  1967-68  fellows,  followed  by  em- 
ployment  and    field    of    special    Interest    at 
UNITAR : 

Abdul  Nasser-Zlayee,  Kabul.  Afghanistan; 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Kabul,  Afghanis. 
tan-  comprehensive  review  and  appraisal  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 
Miss  Thelma  Ocon  Solorzano,  Managua, 
Nicaragua:  Ministry  of  Foreign  AtTalrs,  New 
York  City  1  Perm  Ml.>sion  Nicaragua  to  U.N  ) : 
impact  of  regionalism  upon  the  making  and 
application  of  International  Law  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  problems  relating  to  the 
.Sea -Bed. 

Kazuoml  Ouchi,  Fukuoka  City.  Japan; 
Selnan  Gakuln  University  (Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Intl.  Luw)  Fukuoka  City.  Japan;  same  a« 
Ocon  above. 

Ousman  Sallah.  Bathurst.  the  Gambia;  the 
Gambia  Government,  Bathurst  (Asst.  Secy.. 
Prime  Minister's  Office;  Asst.  Comm.,  West- 
ern Division);  Economic  Problems  of  Small 
States. 

Mustapha  TliU,  Ferlana,  Tunisia;  Journa- 
list  (Political  Correspondent);  Investigation 
of  OAUs  competence  in  the  domain  of  main- 
taining peace  and  Internal  security. 

Jorge  A.  Vargas  Sllva.  Liverpool,  Mexico; 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mexico;  U.N. 
programme  of  assistance  In  the  teaching, 
study,  dessemlnatlon  and  wider  application 
of  International  Law. 

Herbert  H.  Werlln,  Houston,  Texas;  State 
University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook,  New 
York  (ABSt.  Prof.  Political  Science);  prob- 
lems of  urban  administration  In  developing 
countries. 
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Mario  D.  Zamora.  Quezon  City  PWUp- 
plS-^  university  of  FhUlppln^s  Dllman. 
HJ^  (PI )  (Chairman,  Dept.  of  Anthro- 
SS,  tie  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  and 
E^iS  and  processes  of  discrimination  and 
guided  reform  in  a  planned  society. 


Repreientatiye  Mo$s  Rap«  FCC  for 
Nonregalation 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  coUeague,  Congressman  John 
Moss,  of  California,  has  publicly  and  ap- 
propriately charged  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  not 
fulfilling  its  responsibility"  to  either  tne 
Congress  or  to  the  public. 

At  the  fifth  annual  Hollywood  Festival 
of  World  Television  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl 
criticized  the  Commission  for  nonregula- 
tlon  in  the  allocation  of  space  withm 
the  radio  spectrum;  for  refusing  to  reg- 
ulate the  commercial  networks;  for  lack 
of  concern  about  program  balance  arid 
for  an  equal  apathy  about  public  broad- 
casting; for  waiving  of  administrative 
rules;  and  for  failure  to  harness  commu- 
nications technology. 

Our  colleague  offers  proposals  for  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  the  Commission.  I 
concur  in  his  proposals  and  commend 
the  full  text  of  his  speech,  entitled  "Non- 
regulation  by  the  FCC:  A  So-Called 
Regulatory  Agency,"  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

NONREGULATION     BY    THE    FCC:     A     SO-CALLED 

Regiilatoby  Agency 
(Speech  of  Hon.  John  E.  Moss.  Democrat  of 
^       California,  at  the  Fifth  Hollywood  Festival 
of  World  Television,  March  23,  1968.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Los  Angeles) 
When  Mr.  Preiso  extended  his  invitation  to 
me  to  speak  before  this  group,  I  was  honored 
and  have  looked   forward  with   pleasure  to 
this  luncheon.  Since  I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time 
deaUng  with  Congressional  oversight  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  broadcasting,  he  has 
suggested  the  broad  spectrum  topic  of    Tele- 
vision and  Regulation".  v,„,  fA 
There  Is  no  one  in  this  room  who  hao  to 
be  reminded  that  broadcasting— radio    and 
nartlcularly  television— is  today  the  most  Im- 
portant single  medium  we  Americans  have 
for  communicating  with  each  other. 

Why  how  and  to  what  extent  broadcast- 
ing is  a  matter  of  governmental  Interest  Is  a 
topic  which  could  consume  days.  If  not 
months,  of  our  time.  To  abbreviate  that 
chore.  I  will  embark  on  todays  topic  with 
the  following  four  assumptions: 

One:  Broadcasting  is  a  matter  of  govern- 
mental concern  because  the  air  waves  which 
carry  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  broad- 
caster are  public  property.  They  belong  to  no 
one  person  or  group  of  persons;  they  belong 
to  all  people  of  our  country.  They  are  a  pub- 
lic natural  resource.  Congress  recognized  this 
and  articulated  It  as  early  as  1927  when  It  en- 
acted the  first  laws  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting industry,  the  Federal  Radio  Act^  This 
undebatable  premise  has  been  carried  for- 
ward into  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934  Section  301  of  that  Act  states:  "It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  among  other  things, 
to  nmlntaln  control  of  the  United  States  over 
all  the  channels  of  .  .  .  radio  transmission; 
and  to  provide  for  the  use  of  such  channels, 
but  not  the  ownership  thereof  .  .  ." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Two-   Ours  is  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
Most  Americans,  myself  included,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  it  is  undesir- 
able   to   stick   the   Government's    nose   Into 
the  everyday  affairs  of  the  citizens  or  of  the 
economy,  unless  the  public  interest  requires 
Government  supervision,  regulation  or  Gov- 
ernmental action.  When  it  is  public   prop- 
erty that  private  industry  deals  with,  there 
is  a  bona  tide  need  for  the  Government  to 
be  concerned  with,  to  supervise  and  to  regu- 
late industrVs  use  of  the  national  domain 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  public  interest 
be  served  as  well  as  the  private  interest.  For 
this    reason,    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission   was   created   by   Congress.   The 
constitution  delegates  to   the  Congress   the 
power,    when    necessary,    to    regulate    com- 
merce   A  long  time  ago.  Congress  acknowl- 
edged that  It  could  not  presume  to  possess 
all  the  expert  knowledge  which  proper  regu- 
lation of  commerce  requires.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress has  created  agencies,  the  so-called  In- 
dependent   regulatory    agencies,    fometlmes 
denoted  bv  friends,  as  well  as  critics,  as  the 
•■Headless  "  Fourth    Br.anch    of    the    Govern- 
ment ••  I  wlU  come  back  to  that  term  shortly. 
The  Feder.il  Communications  Commission  is 
one  such  a«encv  created  by  the  Congress  and 
responsible  to  the  Congress  to  regulate,  on 
behalf  of   the  Congress,   this  immensely  Im- 
portant .ispect  of  the  nation  s  commerce,  in 
the  public  interest. 

Do  not  think  that  Congress  is  the  coun- 
trVs  leading  scofflaw.  It  has  not  delegated 
rs  uithontv  and  then  .sought  shelter  trom 
its  responsibilities.  The  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  directs  the  Congres- 
sional committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
•o  oversee,  supervise  aiul  generally  regulate 
•he  -cgulator.  Mv  committee,  and  particii- 
lirly  the  Special  Subcommitee  on  Investl- 
.'a^ions  of  the  conmaittee  of  which  I  ani  the 
rinkins;  majoritv  member,  was  charged  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to  "exer- 
cise continuous  watchfulness"  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  .idministrative  agen- 
cies within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  to  investigate  and  study  the 
idmmistration  and  enforcement  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  subjects  which 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction"  of  the  commit- 

so  It  is  that  the  second  of  our  premises 
must  be  that  because  the  commercial  broad- 
casting industry  has  been  enfranchised  by 
the  national  Government  to  use  In  the  regular 
cotu-se  of  Its  business  a  portion  of  the  public 
domain,  the  activiUes  of  the  industry  must 
be  regulated  so  that  the  public  interest  Is 
served  The  body  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
regulate  this  Industry  Is  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  delegated  its  work,  but  not  Its 
responslbilitv,  to  the  Federal  Communications 
commission;  Now,  all  of  this  must  be  quail- 
lied   That  brings  me  to  my  third  premise. 

Three  It  is  not,  nor  should  It  ever  be,  the 
role  of  the  Government  tb  dictate  what 
opinions  what  views,  what  philosophies  and 
what  political  principles  can  be  expourided 
upon  bv  those  persons  who  are  enfranchised 
to  use  the  public  ah  waves.  In  this  respect. 
It  is  the  role  of  the  Government  to  Insure 
that  the  public  int«rest  Is  served  by  prevent- 
ing the  abuse  by  partisans,  of  any  dognia 
or  thought,  of  monopolizing  or  abusing  pub- 
lic property  for  their  own  Interest. 

Four-  My  fourth  point  is  fairly  simple: 
The  exploding  .advance  In  communications 
technology  must  be  harnessed  and  directed 
into  channels  which  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. In  any  month— often  In  any  week— 
the  press  and  the  broadcast  medium  bring 
us  word  of  new  developments,  new  /nnova- 
Uons  new  InvenUons  which  significantly 
affect  the  technology  of  communications.  Un- 
controlled, unfettered  and  undirected,  these 
developments  could  have  a  calamitous  effect 
on  the  public  Interest.  Studied,  refined,  and 
directed  Into  proper  channels,  these  develop- 
ments could  bring  with  them  panaceas  for 
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some  of  the  problems  with  which  you  In  the 
communications  industry  grapple  every  day. 
To  sum  up,  my  four  premises:  (1)  Tne 
air  waves  are  public  property  and  no  private 
use  of  them  should  be  permitted  unless  that 
private  use  also  serves  the  public  interest. 
(3)  It  Is  the  Congress,  through  Its  delegate, 
the  FCC,  which  Is  responsible  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  air  waves 
are  u^  In  the  public  Interest.  (31  Neither 
the  congress.  Its  delegate  or  any  »^ranch  or 
vehicle  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
dictate  the  content  of  the  thoughts  which 
are  communicated  by  the  broadcast  medium 
Finally,  (4)  The  explosion  In  technological 
development  occurring  m  this  second  half  of 
the   20th    century    must   be   examined   and 

harnessed  in  the  public  interest.  

NOW  what  word  do  I  bring  to  you  from 
Washington?  To  what  extent  is  that  agency 
of  the  congress  fulfilling  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Congress  and  to  me  and  to  you.  the 
citizens  of  this  nation^ 

\fter  vears  of  service  on  the  Commerce 
committee  and  the  Special  Subcommittee 
whose  Job  it  is  to  know,  study  and  evaluate 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Communications 
commission,  I  must  tell  you  in  all  candor 
that  the  commission  is  not  fumiling  its  re- 
sponsibility to  either  the  Congress  or  to  you 
and  me,  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 

In  fact  as  one  colleague  of  mine  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  private,  it  is  one  of  the 
frue  wonders  of  the  world  that  the  Arnerlcan 
communications  industry  has  stuvlved  de- 
spite this  so-called  regulatory  agency. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  name  that  critics 
and  friends  of  the  independent  agencies  have 
appll^  to  them:  the  so-called  "Headless 
Fo^th  Branch  of  Government."  Ill  the  case 
of  most  of  these  agencies  the  term  Is  used  m 
its  figurative  sense.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral communications  Commission,  there  Is 
little  stretching  of  the  fact  t^  app  >"  -he 
term  m  Its  literal  as  well  as  Its  figurative 

^The  commission  started  as  a  bright  light 
on  the  horizon  in  1934— an  opportunity  for 
the  will  of  the  people  to  be  expressed  .and 
the  public  interest  to  be  served,  a  hope  for 
the  rational  supervision  and  g"*^^"^^  °f 
communication  media  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  nation.  Today  it  Is  a  gravejard  of 
good  intentions  and  good  ideas^ 

Frankly,  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin 
in  describing  this  governmental  quagmire 

Travel  with  me  for  the  next  several  months 
on  a  short  Journey  through  this  labyrinth 
of  non-regulatlon.  Those  of  you  In  this  room 
who  are  associated  with  the  writing  and  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  fiction  will  rightly  con- 
clude that  the  record  I  put  before  you  today 
demonstrates   that   after   all,    the   irrational 
humorous  satire  of  Lewis  Carroll  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  irrational  tragic  caricatures 
of  Franz  Kafka— all   within   the  four  walls 
of  one  governmental  body.  Please  remember 
the     common     denominator— irrational!      i 
have  not  used  that  term  lightly. 
•    Now— how  does  this  Agency,  Imbued  wltn 
some  of  the  finest  professional  talent  in  the 
Federal  Government,  possessed  of  a  profes- 
sional staff  including  persons  who  are  among 
the  most  informed  experts  in  its  field,  exer- 
cise its  statutorv  charge  to  regulate  the  pub- 
lic   air   waves    "".    .    .    as    public    convenience. 
Interest  or  necessity  requires  '? 

The  Commissars  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
China  can  teach  the  leadership  of  this  agen- 
cy nothing  of  the  art  and  practice  oi  pub- 
lishing mountains  of  material— full  of  sound 
and  rubric- slgnlfving  nothing.  These  com- 
missioners are  acknowledged  throughout  the 
bureaucracy  as  the  foremost  practitioners 
of  "now-  you  see  It— now  you  dont"  so-called 
regulation. 

Let  us  start  with  what  may  be  the  most 
urgent,  pressing  problem  facing  thls.Commls- 
slon  for  the  past  sever.il  years.  The  allocation 
of  space  within  the  radio  spectrum  and  the 
use  of  the  space  so  allocated  is  a  problem 
that  touches  not  merely  those  of  you  who 
are  associated  with  commercial  broadcasting. 


It  touches  everv  American  Every  public 
safeS  organization  within  the  country  (local 
Se  fire  departments,  emergency  services 
^d  dlsas^r  services)  depend  largely  upon  an 
adequate,  efficient  system  of  instant  com- 
mumcatlon.  For  the  most  part,  the  /nost  m^- 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  pub  Ic  safety 
?^mmunications  is  so-called  "la^d  mobile 
services  These  are  the  systems  of  communl- 
caJon  from  a  fixed  station  to  units  cruising 
and  patrolling  in  moving  vehicles^ 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  the  FCC  it- 
self has  acknowledged  that  the  pressing  de- 
r^ands  by  public  authorities  and  private  in- 
Tstry  for  land  mobile  spectrum  space  far 
exceed  the  amount  of  spectrum  space  the 
commission  has  allocated  to  this  grcn.p  of 
users.  The  Commission  has  characterized  the 
problem  as:  "acute."  -critical."  -extreme.  In 
1966  in  Its  Annual  Report  the  Commission 
stated  "into  this  very  limited  space  are 
;S  over  2..  million  transmitters  wU 
applications  for  new  ones  pouring  in  at  the 
rate  of   15.000  per  month." 

The  last  spectrum  allocaUon  "'af%''>^'^^ 
commission  was  in  1952,  The  result  of  that 
allocation  was  to  allocate  4.-7'-  of  the  radio 
spectrum  to  land  mobile  use  At  that  time 
^fre  were  approximately  200.000  land  mobile 
transmitters  in  use.  It  is  now  estimated  h.t 
by  1P70  there  will  be  3.500,000  and  by  197d 
5  200.000, 

in  tvplcal  fashion,  the  FCC  unable  or  un- 
wi  ling  to  own  up  to  a  problem  clearly  wlth- 
m     ts   purview    of   expertise    and    responsi- 
bility farmed  the  problem  out  to  a  .o-called 
"ad  ^sorv  group."  The  Commission  charged 
that  group  with  the  task  of  solving  the  prob- 
em-but  It  enjoined  the  advisory  group  to 
make  its  recommendations   on   the  Pren«  e 
that    the    spectrum   space    for   land    mobile 
wotfid  remain  exactly  what  it  "a«f  en  since 
1952    The    Commission    instructed    the    ad- 
-isorv   group   not   to   recommend   any   real- 
locat  on  of  spectrum  space  which  ^vonm  >n- 
crease  land  mobile's  use.  When  you  realize 
that   85^:    of   all   TV   space   is   allocated   to 
UHF  stations  and  that  °">^  .^^^'"f '  Ppp"'„°'^ 
of  that  space  is  in  use  and  that  UHF  oc 
cuples  over  ten  times  the  total  amount  of 
spectrum    space    provided    for    land    mobile 
s^ace  °n  the  spectrum  and  when  you    ur- 
ther  realize  that  one  repeated  complaint  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  called  on  to  quell 
disturbances    throughout    the    country    last 
summer  was  that  they  were  often  paralyzed 
bewuse  distress  calls  and  calls  for  assistance 
could  not  be  broadcast  because  the  air  waves 
were  too  crowded,  you  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion:  Is  this  rational? 

I  am  not  advocating  taking  commercially 
useful  space  from  other  broadcasters.  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord that  a  great  deal  of  spectrum  space- 
totaling  many  times  the  total  now  available 
for  land  mobile— is  unused  and  may  re 
mam  unused  for  the  Indefinite  futtar^.  It 
makes  sense  to  me  that  one  aspect  of  any 
study  would  Include  a  study  of  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  that  space  by  Pollce 
and  disaster  units  in  time  of  peril  and 
crises.  But  the  Commission,  like  Nero,  fiddles 
while  Rome  burns. 

One  of  the  classic  gems  of  Commission 
non-regulatlon  is  that  although  the  Com- 
mission has  jurisdiction  over  every  broad- 
cast station  licensed  by  the  Commission  It 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  networks  which 
control  the  content  of  most  stations  prime 
time.  The  same  group  of  seven  ComnUsslon- 
ers  who  insist  that  they  have  Jurisdiction 
over  an  forms  of  CATV  because  CATV  has 
an  effect  upon  conventional  over-the-alr 
broadcasting.  Insists  that  It  has  no  Juris- 
diction over  network  broadcasting  because 
the  word  "network"  Is  not  Included  In  the 

^''l  am  not  here  to  argue  either  that  the 
Commission  does  or  does  not  have  jurlsd  c- 
tlon  over  CATV  (please  remember  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  copyright  liability  of  CATV).  I  am 


merely   reporUng   the   facts   of    Commission 

'°!nthls  connection,  we  have  recently  wH^ 
nessed  the  position  of  one  major  network  in 
eference  to^he  equal  time  provision  of  ac- 
tion 315  of  the  Commumcatlons  Act.  This  is 
fhe  section  of   the  Act  which  requires  that 
every  br-clcaster  permitting  one  candidate 
tor  public  office  to  use  the  station  must  affonl 
equa     opportunity    to   all   other   cand  daws 
for  the  same  office.  I  strongly  feel  that  this 
Section  safeguards  and   P^^^-tf  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  is  of  unquestlonab  e  val   e^ 
U  prohibits  a  bro-idcaster  f^om  exercising  his 
ciorice  his  preferences  or  his  bias  by  exclud- 
nf  "om    the    political    marketplace    ever> 
avall.ible  position  held  by  every  announced 
fTririidate   for   an   office. 

The  special  Subcommitee  heard  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  leading  networks  only 
las"  week  mte  ate  his  position  that  section 
^15  s  nothing  more  than  ..  mechanical 
formula     hat    precludes    bro.adc.asters    both 

rom  exercising  their  i-^^^^^^-L-'^^'^JlZ 
carrvlng  out  their  responsibility.  To  me  this 
refiects  an  ill-considered  ..nd  ill-advised  po- 
sition 'ince  It  Ignores  the  benefits  that  come 
to  a  democratic^oclety  when  the  commercial 
media  carrv  the  views  of  all  oppo.smg  candi- 
dates for  office  to  the  electorate. 

Here  is  a  legitimate  difference  of  political 
»hilo4ph      Dr.  Stanton  and  I   both  believe 
u    ?SeVtlve  pcsltons  are  in  :he  public  In- 
terest   ?  -^m  not  here  to  argue  whether  I  am 
rmht  or  he  is  ri.ht.  This  legitimate  difference 
f    pinion   retU-cts   the   m.u.y   differences   o 
opinion    between    owners    ,.nd    ^'P<^"  ^^^,  Z^. 
commercial  networks  and  ..thers  as  to  how 
[he  public  interest  can  be.t  he  .^erved  by  tl^ 
ornate  u^e  of  public  air  waves.  My  point  to 
•ouTs  t  at  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  coin- 
me^rial  networks  m  '.his  countrv  control  the 
roadcast.im-  medium.  It  is  both  irresponsi- 
ve   and    irratlon..!    for    the    governmental 
eencv  which  is  bv  statute  the  final  arbiter 
;.t  how  the  public  interest  can  best  be  .erv-ed 
bv  broadcasting  to  refuse  to  attempt  to  assert 
its  regulatory   jurisdiction  over   the   persons 
whorreality  control  the  meditini.  This  ot.t- 
look  -s  akin   to   nations   rcculatme  the   ftze 
Lf  naues  by  treaties  which  limit  the  n,mber 
of  rowboats  but  not  the  number  of  battle 
ships  and  carriers. 

This  non- regulation  perverts  the  statutory 
assumption  that  the  medium  must  be  con- 
trolled by  expert  governmental  regulation  of 
the  medium.  It  assumes  that  the  non-regu- 
a^d  control  of  the  medium  will  better  serve 
the  public  interest.  It  ignores  the  basic 
premise  which  I  referred  to  earlier  that  the 
private  use  of  public  property  f  mands  that 
the  public  be  guaranteed  that  Its  Interest 
win  be  served  through  fair  governmental  reg- 
ulation. Remember,  It  is  the  public  air  waves 
we  are  talking  about. 

And  what  about  program  balance?  How 
many  of  vou  know  that  within  the  past  year 
Te  commission  granted  a  license  to  a  radio 
broadcaster  who  avowed  that  33  out  of  every 
eS  minutes  his  station  would  broadcast  cam- 
med als?  Does  anyone  in  this  room  seriously 
Geneve  that  this  fulfills  the  Commissions 
responsibility  to  regulate  In  the  public  in- 
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The  Commission's  concern  for  public 
broadcasting,  for  educational  type  program- 
ming, for  non-conventional  program  content, 
Seen  so  insignificant  that  It  has  taken  an 
Aa  of  Congress  creating  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  to  treat  the  problem 

Its  approach  to  administrative  practice 
has  acquired  a  peculiar  and  tmlque  charac- 
teristic In  many  Important  areas-when  the 
heat  is  on.  from  the  public  or  from  the  Con- 
eress— the  Commission  announces  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  such  as  those 
concerning  CATV  and  limitations  on  trai^- 
fers  of  broadcast  licenses.  The  rules  may  be 
gc^  bad.  or  indlfferent-at  least  they  are 
fules  and  the  public  and  the  Industry  are  led 
t^  believe  they  will  be  unfoj^^^y  ^°^"^, 
But  there  Is  always  a  glmmlck-a  twist.  The 
Commission  nearly  always  writes  a  provision 


into  the  Rules  that  they  may  be  waUed 
under  what  we  are  led  to  believe  may  be  v  ery 
special  circumstances.  However,  the  wal  er 
is  exercised  by  the  Commission  with  In- 
discriminate  and  wholesale  abandon^  The 
rules  are  honored  more  In  the  breach— the 
waiver— than  In  their  enforcement.  As  a  re- 
sult no  one  in  the  industry  subject  to  the 
application  of  these  rules  can  dare  rely  upon 
the  fair,  uniform  application  of  the  rules. 
Administration  disintegrates  into  a  case-by - 
case,  personality-by-personality  basis. 

Predlctabimv— the  touchstone  of  what   is 
revered  m  American  and  Anglo-Saxon  law- 
Is  out  the  window  and  the  Industry  .suffers 
from  the  erratic  -and  inconsistent  app  Icatlon 
of  conflicting  precedents.  The  recent  Over- 
mver  decislon-about  which  you  may   ha%e 
recentlv   read   and   of    which   you   will   hear 
nnich  more  shortly,  .^Ince  it  Is  under  study 
bv  the  Special  Subcommittee  of     he  House 
commerce  Com.nitte(-ls  .i  perlect  ^-xample^ 
several   years   ago,   the  ComniL^.-^lon   adopted 
rules    prohibiting    U.e    acqul.sltlon    o     more 
than  three  UHF  TV  licenses  within  the    op 
50    markets    by    any    one    owner     The    rules 
carried   the   usual    -waiver"   provision -that 
the  rule  mav  be  waived  in  an  mdlvldtial  case 
Where  extreme  conditions  and  ilie  public  In- 
terest require  Last  December,  one  day  be  ere 
the   Congress   was   scheduled    lor   Chrbtm.-..s 
adjournment,  the  rule  was  waived  to  permit 
the  transfer  ol   no  less   than  six  UHF  -sta- 
tions—all  within  the  top  25  markets- to-a 
^,inele    purchaser.    The   dissenting    C'-mmls- 
.sloners  eloquently  observed  that  the  decision 
made  a  .Miambles  of   the  rules  ..gainst  group 
iran-lers   The  Subcommittee  is  now  investi- 
gating  this    iransactlon   .md.   I    oelieve   our 
study  will  ^hed  some  light  on  ihls  cra.ss  dis- 
regard lor  the  public  interest.  ,,,,,,„ 
You   mav    be   more   aware   than   1   of   the 
fantastic  advances  which  arc  being  made  al- 
most dallv  in  the  technulogy  of  broadcasting. 
Improvement    in   i-ateUite    techniques,    com- 
bination of   ovcr-the-!ur  and   wire   carriage, 
■>re  onlv  two  examples  of  a  long.  Impressive 
list  You  can  .safelv  assume  these  matters  are 
not  the  sublect  of  any  unified  >-tudy  or  pro- 
gram   m   the   agency   of    the   United   States 
Government  charged   with   their  study  and 
understanding    I  believe  it  is  .ate  to  predict 
that  when  the  problems  become  overwhelm- 
in"  and   the   need   becomes  critical,  then  a 
sttldv  .-roup  Will   be  created-wlth  clear  or 
implicit  instructions;  not  to  upset  the  boat 
and  not  to  do  anvthing  rash  .such  us  propose 
an  innovation  which  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem. .      ,,^, 
But  I  am  not  here  merely  to  recount  a  ,lst 
of  transgressions  by  this  non-regulator. 

I  said  at  the  outset  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible lor  correcting  the  transgressions  of 
lis  delegates.  In  the  last  lew  minutes  of  this 
presentation.  I  have  several  proposals  which 
in  lieu  of  ^..bollshing  the  Commission  in 
totahtv-ar.d  dont  think  this  has  not  beeri 
senouslv  proposed  and  considered  on  Capitol 
Hill— mav  provide  a  basis  lor  bringing  rea- 
son back"  to  communications  regulation  and 
mav  result  In  some  form  of  true  regulation 
In  the  public  Interest. 

One-  It  13  time  to  recognize  that  a  Com- 
mission headed  by  seven  individual  Commis- 
sioners is  an  antiquity.  No  more  than  three 
persons  should  serve  as  Commissioners.  Re- 
ducing responslbilitv  for  policy-making  and 
decision-making  to  that  number  should  re- 
sult m  a  significantly  more  consistent  ad- 
ministrative decision-making  process. 

Several  of  the  best  persons  who  have  served 
on  the  Commission  in  recent  times.  Including 
Newton  Mlnow  and  William  Henry,  have  ob- 
served that  the  Commissioners  are  saddled 
with  an  insurmountable  paper  load;  their 
time  Is  consumed  and  they  are  often  ex- 
hausted bv  a  multitude  of  matters  which  are 
of  little  consequence,  which  should  be  han- 
dled and  completed  far  down  the  administra- 
tive ladder.  Tills  condition  must  be  corrected. 
The  Commissioners  must  be  free  to  cope  with 
the  momentous  problems  of  policy,  adjudica- 
tion   and  administration— there  will  be  no 
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lack  of  work  to  be  done.  The  best  talents  of 
the  Commission  must  be  free  to  delve  into 
those  important  questions  of  policy  thor- 
ougnly  and  completely. 

Two  The  adjudicatory  machinery  within 
the  Commission  should  be  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  rule-making  machinery.  In 
the  Held  of  law.  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
forbidding  the  same  persons  to  sit  as  Judges 
as  well  as  prosecutors.  One  person  should 
head  up  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
agency  He  would  have  the  flnal  say  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  Similarly,  he  alone 
would  be  answerable  for  Inconsistent  appli- 
cation of   the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 

Agency. 

Three-  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  agencv 
should  be  expanded  to  include  responsibility 
for  regulating  broadcast  networks  as  well  as 
individually- licensed  stations.  Thus,  network 
practices  which  are  so  important  to  the  fleld 
of  communications  today  would  clearly  be 
within  the  area  of  Commission  control  and 
regulation. 

POUT'  It  is  time  to  introduce  a  more  re- 
sponsible form  of  license  renewal  procedures. 
Today  license  renewals  are  nearly  as  per- 
functory as  library  card  renewals.  It  is  time 
to  make  every  single  broadcast  license  re- 
newal application  subject  to  a  public  pro- 
ceeding-Within  the  city  or  region  where  the 
station  B  located.  All  Interested  parties 
should  be  heard.  Any  Individual  or  group 
who  believes  the  Ucensee  has  not  done  his 
Job  responsibly  or  has  not  served  the  public 
interest  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  After  all,  a  keystone  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  was  to  make  local  stations  re- 
sponsive and  representative  of  their  local 
areas.  Let's  make  sure  they  are  by  reaffirming 
that  simple  principle.  This  suggestion  should 
be  welcomed  by  all  responsible  Ucensees— it 
win  probably  be  attacked  by  those  operators 
who  feel  vulnerable. 

Five-  All  sales  of  broadcast  licenses  today 
are  subject  to  FCC  approval.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  only  the  holder  of  the  license  and 
his  customer  may  be  parties  to  the  approval 
proceeding;  no  other  party  Interested  in  ap- 
plying for  that  license  has  the  right  to  con- 
tend for  the  license— even  If  he  is  clearly 
more  qualified.  This  should  be  changed.  I  am 
a  staunch  believer  In  the  competitive  system. 
It  has  produced  much  for  our  nation. 

Opening  every  proceeding  for  approval  to 
transfer  a  license  to  every  party  Interested 
In  securing  the  license  should  result  in  com- 
petition which  will  sift  out  and  eliminate 
mediocrity  and  promote  quality  and  excel- 
len  e  within  the  Industry. 

This  last  point  should  be  the  note  for  me 
to  conclude  on. 

If  I  have  painted  a  picture  of  almost  un- 
believable ineptitude  and  irresponsibility  as 
the  Commission's  present  posture,  I  do  not 
apologize.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  apolog:lze. 
I  have  reported  the  facts  as  I  know  them  to 
exist.  I  assume  we  no  longer  practice  the 
ancient  ctistom  of  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  messenger  who  brings  with  him  unhappy 
news. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  our  national 
ability  to  solve  our  problems— once  we  recog- 
nize them— even  In  this  agency  which  has 
serious,  almost  mortal,  problems.  They  can 
be  solved.  But  we  must  all  contribute  if 
those  solutions  are  to  be  achieved— you,  by 
enforcing  vour  right  to  be  regulated  by 
responsible,  rational  application  of  the  legis- 
lative mandate,  and  I,  by  exercising  my 
responsibility  In  the  the  Congress  to  attempt 
to  see  to  it  that  the  agency  charged  with  the 
Congressional  mandate  Is  rationally 
restructured. 

Last  but  not  least,  each  administration 
has  Ita  responsibility  to  put  forth  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  the  most  outstand- 
ing talent  available— men  who  are  willing 
to  stand  against  the  pressures  which  are 
ever-Increasing,  men  who  will  regulate  and 
act  only  In  the  public  Interest.  'We  must  have 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  men  because  Inexorably  tied  to  that 
public  interest  is  the  economic  health  and 
stability  of  the  entire  industry. 
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Dooley  Foundation  Orphanages  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF-   NEW    yOEK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily 
of  March  4,  1968,  tells  the  stoi-y  of  a  fine 
young  American  who  devotes  her  off- 
hours  to  the  welfare  of  orphans  in  Viet- 
nam. Her  name  is  Betty  Moul.  and  I  have 
a  special  pride  in  her  and  her  work- 
she  is  my  New  York  secretary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "Betty  Moul  Works  Hard  in  Doo- 
ley Orphanages,"  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks,  so  that  a  wider  au- 
dience can  become  aware  of  the  really 
outstanding  humanitarian  work  of  Betty 
Moul  and  the  work  of  the  Dooley  Foun- 
dation In  supporting  orphanages  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Betty  Moul  Works  Hakd  in  Doolet 

Orphanages 

(By  Rosalie  Carper) 

Betty   Moul,   better   known  as   Co  Ngoan 

(Miss  Sweet)  to  hundreds  of  children  at  An 

Lac  Orphanage  in  Saigon,  has  covered  many 

miles  and  done  many  things  since  she  was 

in  Winchester  on  Nov.  4,  1967.  On  that  date 

she  presented  a  slide  lecture  at  Shenandoah 

College  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dr.  Tom  Dooley 

Foundation. 

When  she  takes  a  vacation  from  her  Job  as 
secretary  to  Senator  Javits  of  New  York, 
Betty  finds  working  in  the  Dooley  orphan- 
ages hospitals  and  clinics  much  more  re- 
warding than  taking  a  worid  cruise  or 
wasting  time  sunning  at  a  beach  resort.  An 
Lac  has  become  her  favorite  t)ecause  of  the 
children  and  their  struggle  to  survive  in  a 
war-torn  country. 

On  Dec.  21.  1967.  this  tiny,  vivacious  yotmg 
woman  returned  to  An  Lac  to  work  a  12- 
hovu-  day  helping  to  feed,  wash  and  change 
the  45  infants  and  to  teach  English  to  the 
older  children.  On  her  arrival,  Betty  found 
the  situation  more  desperate  than  before,  so 
many  children  .uid  so  little  to  do  with.  In 
a  letter,  she  said.  "The  money  I  brought  to 
Madam  Ngai.  brought  her  back  to  the  laod 
o'~  the  livin<;— things  were  so  bad."  Madam 
Ngai  is  the  62-vear-old  woman  who  has  been 
trying  to  maintain  orphanages  for  refuges 
children  .=ince  1954. 

On  Jan.  10.  a  tape  was  received  from  Miss 
Moul  and  she  told  of  the  problems  they  were 
having.  The  babies  had  been  on  rice  water 
for  sometime— milk  cannot  be  bought  there. 
Some  of  the  GI's  contributed  several  cases 
of  canned  milk,  but  that  would  last  only  a 
short  time.  There  was  an  urgent  request  for 
powdered  milk  and  on  Jan.  18,  the  Dooley 
workers  with  the  help  of  other  citizens 
shipped  70  lbs  of  milk  plus  a  check  to  an 
Army  doctor  who  purchased  some  canned 
milk  from  a  post  exchange. 

In  a  verv  soft  voice.  Madam  Ngai  speaks 
on  the  tape  to  the  people  of  Winchester  and 
Strasburg.  In  very  sood  English,  she  sends 
thanks  for  all  the  help  she  has  received. 
She  said  "Everyday  I  receive  more  babies- 
sick    babies.    With    some    of    the    money    I 


bought  more  baby  beds."  To  make  room  lor 
the  increasing  number  of  little  ones,  ham- 
mocks made  Irom  material  are  strung  be- 
tween the  beds. 

On  Jan.  17,  1968,  Just  five  days  before  she 
returned  to  the  states,  Betty  wrote  from 
Saigon:  "I  Just  got  your  letter  and  Im 
thrilled  about  the  milk.  The  Army  doctor 
here  is  another  Tom  Dooley.  ...  I  have 
certainly  been  blessed  in  my  lifetime  to  know 
such  humanitarians.  He  brought  us  rolled 
oats  and  that  mixed  with  some  of  the  milk 
will  help  10  feed  the  toddlers— the  rest  will 
go  to  the  infants.  The  other  day  the  doctor 
and  I  took  two  little  dying  babies  (three 
pounds  each)  to  the  3rd  Field  Hospital.  In 
a  jeep  we  raced  through  the  streets  of  Saigon 
with  the  babies  wrapped  in  flour  sacks— 
they  accepted  Mo  and  Mai  when  we  got  back 
10  and  behold,  there  were  two  more 
babies,  It  was  almost  like  they  grew  there^ 
Madam  Ngai  cannot  say  no  to  an  abandoned 

child."  „^ 

After  working  for  three  years  as  represent- 
ative for  the  New  York  Chapter,  I  am  still 
awed  by  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  the 
people  in  this  area  and  as  far  away  as  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  There  we  have  a  20-year-old  pre- 
med  student  who  is  helping  to  support  the 
children  of  An  Lac.  This  young  woman  works 
as  a  legal  secretary  during  the  day  and  at- 
tends school  at  night.  Someday  she  hopes 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  late  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley.  _ 

In  the  past  year  with  the  help  of  the  Teen- 
Age  Club  of  Winchester  and  Frederick  Coun- 
ty and  other  organizations,  a  total  of  $480 
was  donated  to  the  orphanage  and  the  Doo- 
ley hospitals,  in  the  spring  of  1967,  the  girls 
of  the  Teen-Age  Club  packed  four  drums  of 
Dooley  kits  and  used  clothing  for  the  Ma- 
rines Civic  Action  in  DaNang.  Smith's  Trans- 
fer Corporation  of  Staunton,  Va.  transported 
these  drums  to  San  Diego.  The  outstanding 
service  of  this  transfer  company  has  been 
the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  shipping 
that  keeps  moving  between  New  York  and 
Winchester,    and    ultimately    to    Southeast 

At  the  Nov.  4.  1967  meeting  In  Winchester 
an  award  was  presented  to  Smith's  Transfer 
on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Dooley  Foundation,  Rep.  John  O.  Marsh  Jr. 
of  Strasburg  made  the  presentation  which 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  trucking  firm 
by  Richard  Rhodes  of  Winchester.  The 
award  was  In  the  form  of  a  bronze  replica 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  which  was 
awarded    posthumously    to    Dr.    Dooley    in 

A  very  kind  and  generous  Army  doctor, 
Lt.-Col.  Patrick  Tlsdale,  of  the  1st.  Medical 
Battalion  spends  what  spare  time  he  has 
treating  the  babies  at  An  Lac.  A  letter  was 
received  from  him  on  Feb.  21  ...  it  reads: 
"The  prosthetic  eye  arrived  recently,  but 
It  may  be  several  weeks  before  the  hospitals 
settle  down  to  where  I  can  have  the  work 
done  on  the  child.  The  mUk  was  delivered. 
I  get  some  skim  milk  (non-fat)  for  the 
older  children  sometimes  from  the  stocks 
set  aside  by  the  army  for  support  of  the 
civic  action,  but  not  whole  milk.  Your  send- 
ing whole  milk  products  suitable  for  pre- 
paring infant  formula  therefore  Is  Invalu- 
able." 

The  artificial  eye  was  donated  by  a  con- 
tact lens  agency  In  Washington  and  will  be 
used  for  a  three-year-old  boy  who  has  been 
v.earing  a  button  In  his  left  orbit. 

The  three-year-old  who  is  to  receive  the 
artificial  eye  has  been  dubbed  "Little  Du" 
by  the  Dooley  Workers  in  honor  of  William 
Dubois  of  Washington,  who  donated  it. 

M.-S.  Graham  Conner  Jr.  of  Stras- 
burg has  been  a  Dooley  worker  for 
sometime.  She  made  an  appeal  for  powdered 
milk  m  the  Strasburg  and  Woodstock  areas 
and  as  a  result,  on  Feb.  20,  another  shipment 
of  50  pounds  was  sent  to  An  Lac. 

In  March  there  will  be  transportation  for 
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100  pounds  of  whole  milk  lor  the  lnfants_ 
iris  v°Ul  that  these  shipments  be  continued 
the  rice  v^ater  causes  the  stomachs  to 
swell  and  although  they  look  like  they  are 
eating,   they   are  actually   starving. 


President  Johnson  Addresses  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

Of    OKLAHOM.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  The  met  thoughtful  and  c^^nstrucuve 
addresses  of  the  year  wa.s  delivered  >es^ 
terday  bv  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  in  Chicago. 

The  Presidents  observations  on  the 
responsibility  of  great  power,  both  in 
Government  and  in  the  enormously  in- 
fluential communications  industry,  are 
both  timely  and  significant. 

The  national  interest  increasingly  de 
mands  recognition  of  that  responsibil- 
ity in  our  society. 

The  text  of  the  Presidents  message 
should  be  read  by  every  '^^n^^f  J°^J^ 
serving  in  Government  and  in  the  van 
fus  rn«lia-television,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  magazines-whlch  play  such  a  pow- 
Sulrole  m  the  shaping  of  public  opm- 
ion  and  In  the  lives  of  all  Ame"^*";-^  . 

The  text,  as  reported  in  today  s  Wash- 
ington Post,  follows : 

L   B   J      ■!  PR*y  ■^"'^  Message  of  Peace 

Wn-i.   Be  Accepted" 
once  again  we  are  entering  the  period  of 
natio^l  festivity  which  Henry  Adams  caUed 
"the  dance  of  democracy.     At  Its  best,  uiai 
can  be  a  time  of  debate  and  enlightenment. 
At  Its  wc^st,  it  can  be  a  period  of  frenzy. 
But  always  it  is  a  time  when  emotion  thr^t- 
ens  to  substitute  for  reason,  ^iet  the  basic 
hope  of  a  democracy  is  that  somehow--arnld 
all  the  frenzy  and  all  the  emotion— In  the 
end    reaLon  ^iU  prevail.  Reason  Just  must 
nrevall  ...  if  democracy  itself  is  to  survive^ 
^  ^  I  said  last  evening,  there  are  very  deep 
and  emotional  divisions  in  this  land  that  we 
Tove  tXy-<lomestic  divisions,  divisions  over 
the  w^  in  Vietnam.  With  all  of  my  heart,  I 
ust  wish  this  were  not  so.  My  entire  career 
rou^Uc  life-some  37  years  of  it-has  been 
devoted  to  the  art  of  finding  an  .trea  of  agree- 
ment because  generally  speaking,  I  haveob- 
served  that  there  are  so  many  more  things  to 
unite  us  Americans  than  there  axe  to  divide 

"'sut  somehow  or  other,  we  have  a  facility 
sometimes  of  emphasizing  the  divisior^  and 
the  things  that  divide  us  instead  of  d  scuss- 
ine  the  things  that  unite  us.  Sometimes  I 
ka^-e  ^n  cllled  a  seeker  of  "consensus  " 
more  often  that  has  been  criticism  of  my  ac- 
tions ir.sttad  of  praise  of  them. 

^t  I  have  never  denied  it.  Because  to  heal 
and  to  build  support,  to  hold  Pepple  to- 
gether is  something  I  think  is  worthy  and  I 
bllieve  it  is  a  noble  task.  It  is  certainly  a 
challenge  for  all  history  in  this  land  and  this 
world  Where  there  Is  resUessness  and  uncer- 

"^Ye\^rng%'rway-I  learned  somewhere 
that  no  leader  can  pursue  P^^Uc  tranqulUty 
as  his  first  and  only  goal.  For  a  Presld«^*  ^^ 
huv  public  popularity  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
better  Judgment  is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay. 
This  Nation  cannot  afford  such  a  price  and 
this  Nation  cannot  long  afford  such  a  leaden 
so.  the  things  that  divide  our  country  this 
morning   wll   be   discussed   throughout  the 
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land.  I  am  cert.Un  that  the  very  great  major- 
itv  of  informed  .^meric.ns  will  act.  ;is  they 
■.;."ue  always  acted,  to  do  what  is  beet  lor 
I'eir  ccu.ntry  and  what  serves  the  national 

'"iJuf  the  real  problem  of  informing  the 
LHjople  IS  .till  with  us.  I  think  1  can  tpcak 
tTrai  some  authority  about  liie  proo.em  o. 
communication.  I  ui.derstaud.  far  better  than 
some  ol  mv  severe  and  perh.^pi  mtoleran 
critics  wuuld  admit,  my  own  shorl-com.ngs  :us 
;i  communicator 

ilo-x  do.-s  a  public  leader  tip.d  ju.<i  the  righ. 
word  or  the  right  way  to  say  no  more  or  no 
;e-s  than  he  means  lo  say-be.-u-lng  :n  mind 
that  anything  he  says  may  topple  govern- 
ments .,nd  may  involve  lae  lives  ..1  innocent 

""h^ow  aoes  that  leader  s-peak  the  right 
phrase,  m  the  right  way.  under  the  right 
conditions,  to  suit  the  ,iccuracies  and  co,;- 
ungencles  of  the  moment  when  lie  is  dls- 
cuilng  questions  of  policy,  so  that  he  doe^ 
not  stir  a  thousand  misinterpretations  and 
leave    the    wrong    connotation    or    impres- 

'''°You'men  and  women— who  are  masters  of 
the  broadcast  media— surely  must  know  what 
I  am  talking  .bout  It  was  a  long  time  ago 
When  a  President  once  said:  "The  print  ng 
press  is  ti.e  most  powerful  weapon  with  which 
man  has  ever  armed  himself. '■  In  our  age. "he 
electronic  media  have  added  immeasurably  to 
man's  power.  You  have  v.lthin  your  hands 
the  means  to  make  our  Nation  as  Intimate 
and  informed  as  a  New  Englana  town  meet- 
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Yet  the  use  of  broadcasting  has  not  cleared 
away  all  of  the  problems  that  we  still  have 
of  communications.  In  some  ways,  I  think, 
sometimes  it  has  complicated  them  Because 
it  tends  to  put  the  leader  in  a  time  capsuie: 
It  requires  him  often  to  abbreviate  what  he 
has  to  sav.  Too  often,  it  m?.y  caU-h  a  random 
phrase  from  his  rather  lengthy  discourse  and 
project  it  as  the  whole  story  ..     ^       ^ 

There  is  no  denving  it;  you  of  the  broad- 
cast industry  have  enormous  power  in  your 
hands.  You  have  the  power  to  clarify  and 
vou  have  the  power  to  confuse.  Men  in  pub- 
lic life  cannot  remotely  rival  your  oppor- 
'unltv— dav  after  day.  night  after  night, 
hour  after"  hour  and  the  half  hour,  some- 
^,mes— vou  shape  the  Nation's  dialogue. 

The  words  that  vou  choose,  hopefully,  al- 
ways accurate  and  hopefully  always  choice 
are  the  words  that  are  carried  out  for  all 
of  •  he  people  to  hear. 

The  commentary  that  you  provide  ran 
Hve  'he  real  meaning  to  the  issues  of  the 
day  or  it  can  distort  them  beyond  all  mean- 
ing Bv  vour  standards  of  what  is  news, 
you  can  cultivate  wisdom— or  you  can  nur- 
ture misguided  passion. 

your  commentary  carries  an  added  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty.  Unlike  the  prlhted 
media  television  writes  on  the  wind.  There 
i=  no  accumulated  record  which  the  histor- 
ian can  examine  later  with  a  -0-20  vision  of 
Mndsi-ht,  asking  these  questions:  'How  fa  r 
w?.s  he'tonlaht?  How  impartial  was  he  toda;.? 
How  iionest  was  he  ail  along?  •  ■  ■ 

I  think  that  we  all  owe  ;t  to  history  to 
complete  the  record. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  this  morning  to 
sermonize.  In  matters  of  fairness  and  judg- 
ment no  law  or  no  set  of  regulations  and 
no  words  of  mine  can  improve  you  or  dictate 
vour  daily  responslbili-y, 

"  Al-  I  inean  to  do,  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  do,  is  to  remind  you  where  there  is  great 
DOwer  there  must  also  be  a  great  responsi- 
biUty'Thls  is  true  for  broadcasters  Just  as 
it  IS  true  for  Presidents— and  seekers  for 
the  I*residency  .  .  . 

I  took  a  littie  of  your  prime  time  last 
night.  I  would  not  have  done  that  except 
for  a  verv  prime  purpose 

I  reported  on  the  prospects  for  Pea«e  in 
Vietnam.  I  announced  that  the  United  States 
is  taking  a  very  Important  unUateral  act  or 
deescalation-whlcli  could-and  I  fervently 


pray  wlU-lead  to  mutual  moves  to  reduce 
the  level  of  violence  and  deescalate  the  war. 
As  I  said  in  my  office  last  evening,  waiting 
to  speak,  I  thought  of  the  many  times  each 
week  when  television  brings  the  war  into  the 
American  home. 

No  one  can  .say  exactly  what  effect  those 
vivid  scenes  have  on  American  opinion.  His- 
torians must  only  guess  at  the  effect  that 
television  would  have  had  during  earlier  con- 
flicts on  the  luture  of  this  nation: 

During  the  Korean  War.  lor  example,  at 
that  time  when  our  forces  were  pushed  back 
there  to  Pusan. 

Or  World  War  II,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  or 
when  our  men  were  slugging  It  out  in  Europe 
or  when  most  of  our  Air  Force  was  shot  down 
that  day  in  June  of  1942  off  Australia. 

But  last  night  television  was  Ijeing  used  to 
carry  a  different  message.  It  was  a  message 
of  peace  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  medium 
may  be  somewhat  better  suited  to  conveying 
the  actions  of  conflict  than  to  dramatizing 
the  words  that  the  leaders  use  in  trying  and 
hoping  to  end  the  conflict. 

Certainly,  it  is  more  -dramatic"  to  show 
policemen' and  rioters  locked  In  combat— 
than  to  show  men  trying  to  cooperate  with 

one  another.  

The  face  of  hatred  and  of  bigotry  comes 
through  much  more  clearly— no  matter  what 
Its  color.  The  face  of  tolerance,  I  seem  to 
find,  is  rarely  -newsworthy."  .  .  .  __ 

Peace,  In  the  news  sense,  U  a   "condition. 
War  Is  an  "event."  ,    _ 

Part  of  vour  responsibility  la  simply  to  un- 
derstand the  consequences  of  that  fact— the 
consequences  of  your  own  acts  and  part  of 
that  responsibility,  I  think.  Is  to  try— as  very 
best  we  all  can— to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
people  to  the  real  business  of  society  In  our 
system;  finding  and  securing  peace  In  the 
w-orid- at  home  and  abroad.  For  all  that  you 
have  done  and  what  you  are  doing  and  that 
you  will  do  to  this  end,  I  thank  you  and  I 
commend  you.  .v,  ♦  t 

I  prav  that  the  message  of  peace  that  i 
tried  so  hard  to  convey  last  night  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  by  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I  prav  that  one  time  soon,  the  evening  news 
show  w-lU  have — not  another  battle  in  the 
scarred  hills  of  Vietnam— but  will  show  men 
entering  a  room  to  talk  about  peace. 

That  is  the  event  that  I  think  the  American 
people  are  urging  and  longing  to  see. 

President  Thleu  of  Vietnam  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  now  engaged  in  very  urgent  po- 
litical and  economic  tasks  which  I  referred  to 
last  night— and  which  we  regard  as  very  con- 
structive and  hopeful.  We  hope  the  Govern- 
ment of  south  Vietnam  makes  great  progress 
in  the  days  ahead. 

But  some  time  in  the  weeks  ahead— im- 
mediately. I  hope— President  Thleu  will  be 
in  a  position  to  accept  my  invitation  to  visit 
the  United  .States  so  he  can  come  here  and 
see  our  people  too.  and  together  we  can 
strengthen  and  improve  our  plans  to  advance 
the  davs  uf  peace. 

I  pray  that  vou  and  that  every  American 
will  take  to  heart  my  plea  that  we  guard 
•>£'.'•  inst  dlvlslveness.  We  have  won  too  much. 
w°e  have  rome  too  far.  and  we  have  opened  too 
many  doors  of  opportunity,  for  these  things 
now' to  be  lost  in  a  divided  country  where 
brother  is  separated  irom  brother. 

For  the  time  that  is  allotted  me.  I  shall  do 
overvthing  in  one  man's  power  to  hasten  the 
dav  when  the  world  Is  at  peace  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races— and  all  creeds— of  all  con- 
victions—can live  together— without  fear  or 
without  suspicion  or  without  distrust— In 
unity,  and  In  common  purpose. 

United  we  are  strong;  divided  we  are  in 
great  danger. 

speaking  as  I  did  to  the  Nation  la^t  nlgbt 
I  w^  moved  by  the  very  deep  convictions 
that  I  entertain  by  the  nature  of  the  office 
that  is  mv  present  privilege  to  hold^  The 
office  of  the  Presidency  Is  the  only  office  In 
thU  land  of  all  the  people.  Whatever  may  be 
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the  personal  wishes  or  preferences  of  any 
man  who  holds  It,  a  President  of  all  the 
people  can  afford  no  thought  of  self. 

At  no  time  and  In  no  way  and  for  no 
reason  can  a  President  allow  the  Integrity  of 
or  the  responsibility  or  the  freedom  of  the 
office  ever  to  be  compromised  or  diluted  or 
destroyed  because  when  you  destroy  It.  you 
destroy  yourselves. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  by  not  allowing  the 
presidency  to  be  involved  in  divisive  and  deep 
partisanship,  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  on  to  my 
successor  a  stronger  office— strong  enough  to 
guard  and  defend  all  the  people  against  all 
the  strain  that  the  future  may  bring  us. 

You  men  and  women  who  have  come  here 
to  this  great  progressive  city  of  Chicago,  led 
by  this  dynamic  and  great  public  servant, 
Dick  Daley,  you  yourselves  are  charged  with 
a  peculiar  responsibility.  You  are  yourselves 
trustees,  legally  accepted  trustees  and 
legally  selected  trustees  of  a  great  Institution 
on  which  the  freedom  of  our  land  utterly 
depends. 

The  security,  the  success  of  our  country, 
what  happens  to  us  tomorrow— rests  squarely 
upon  the  media  which  disseminates  the 
truth  on  which  the  decisions  of  democracy 
are  made. 

An  informed  mind— and  we  get  a  great 
deal-  of  Q«f  Information  from  you— is  the 
guardian  genius  of  democracy. 

So.  you  are  the  keepers  of  a  trust.  You 
must  be  Just.  You  must  giiard  and  you  must 
defend  your  media  against  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, against  the  works  of  dlvlsiveness  and 
bigotry,  against  the  corrupting  evils  of  parti- 
sanship In  any  guise. 

For  Americas  press,  as  for  the  American 
presidency,  the  Integrity  and  responsibility 
and  the  freedom,  the  freedom  to  know  the 
truth  and  let  the  truth  make  us  free,  must 
never  be  compromised  or  diluted. 

The  defense  of  our  media  is  your  responsi- 
bility Government  cannot  and  must  not 
and  never  wlU— as  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  about  it— Intervene  in  that  role 

But  I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  with 
vou  as  I  leave  vou  this  morning:  I  hope 
that  you  will  give  this  trust  your  closest 
care  acting  as  1  know  you  can,  to  guard  not 
only  against  -.he  obvious,  but  to  watch  for 
the  hidden. 

It  Is  sometimes  unintentional.  We  often 
base  instructions  upon  the  Integrity  of  the 
information  uDon  which  Americans  decide. 
Men  and  women  of  the  airways  fully— as 
much  as  men  and  women  of  public  service- 
have  a  public  trust  and  If  liberty  Is  to  sur- 
vive and  to  succeed,  that  solemn  trust  must 
be  faithfully  kept. 

I  don't  want— and  I  don't  think  you  want- 
to  wake  up  some  morning  and  And  America 
changed  because  we  slept  when  we  should 
have  been  awake,  because  we  remained  silent 
when  we  should  have  spoken  out.  because 
we  went  along  with  what  was  popular  and 
fashionable,  and  "In"  rather  than  what 
was  necessary  or  was  right. 

Being  faithful  to  our  trust  ought  to  be  the 
prime  test  of  any  public  trustee  In  office  or 
on  the  alrwavs. 

In  any  society,  all  of  the  students  of  his- 
tory know  that  a  time  of  division  is  a  time 
of  danger.  In  these  times  now  we  must  never 
forget  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty. 


Last  Letters  From  a  Marine 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
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titled  "Last  Letters  Tell  Marine's  Belief." 
published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
February  8,  1968. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  add 
to  this  fine  young  American's  explana- 
tion of  how  he  felt  about  his  Nation's 
Vietnam  commitment;  Marine  Corps 
Pfc.  Carl  W.  Dorries  said  it  too  well  for 
me  to  add  anything  to  it.  I  hope  many 
will  find  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiUed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.\ST  Letters  Tell  Marines  Belief 
( By  Marc  Powe ) 
A  young  Dallas  Marine,  in  letters  his  par- 
ents  have   Just   received,   explains   his   com- 
mitment to  the  Vietnam  War  in  this  way: 

"If  we  fall  here,  if  we  forsake  Vietnam,  we 
fall  ourselves  and.  in  fact,  forsake  the  world. ' 
Pfc  Carl  W.  Dorries,  21,  of  1308  Springlake, 
.1  veter.-in  of  nine  months  service  m  northern- 
most South  Vietnam  and  twice  wounded. 
wrote  often  of  the  deeply  personal  feelings 
that  he  and  his  fellow  Leathernecks  felt 
about  their  part  in  the  war. 

•The  people  here  are  striving  to  attain  free- 
dom from  a  tyrant  that  threatens  them 
today,  the  world  tomorrow.  '  he  wrote. 

Dorries,  who  was  graduated  from  Irving 
High  School  and  attended  North  Texas  State 
Universitv  for  two  vears  before  enlisting  In 
the  Marine  Corps  In  1966,  was  part  of  the 
Marines'  Combined  Action  Program,  a  plan 
which  places  small  Marine  units  in  individual 
villages  where  they  can  help  the  people  de- 
lend  themselves. 

The  closeness  to  the  people  developed  a 
great  eompas.sion  in  Dorries  for  their  troubled 
fot  And  the  mutual  danger  brought  him 
close  to  the  villagers  he  was  there  to  help 

defend. 

But  Dorries,  who  had  volunteered  to  go  to 
the  war  zone  ijiving  up  the  opportunity  of 
Utending  Officer  Candidate  School,  has  never 
expressed  any  regret  about  what  he  was 
doing,  his  parents  .said  Wednesday. 

•••"ictory  m  Vietnam  today  will  mean  less 
lishims;  in  the  smaller,  less  powerful  coun- 
tries of  tomorrow.  "  he  wrote. 

The  thing  that  concerned  him,  he  wrote 
his  "parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dorries.  was 
the  attitude  of  the  American  people.  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote  that  he  wished  he  had  a 
couple  of  draft  card  burners  to  carry  ammu- 
nition for  him.  -I  know  they  wouldn't  flght. 
but  at  least  thev  could  pack  a  little  ammo. ' 
In  the  most  recent  letters,  the  young  Ma- 
rine asked  that  his  dad,  who  is  a  mechanic 
lor  Freeman  Oldsmobile  Co.,  try  to  get  parts 
of  his  correspondence  published. 

•I  would  like  for  a  certain  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  read  these  views  on  Vietnam." 
Dorries  wrote.  He  was.  his  father  said,  con- 
cerned about  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
understand  the  urgency  of  the  U.S.  stand  In 
Vietnam. 

Dorries  felt  some  anxiety  about  his  ex- 
posed position— he  was  in  Thua  Thlen  near 
the  Demilitarized  Zone— and  wrote  In  De- 
cember about  a  massive  buildup  by  the  let- 
Cong   He  asked  his  folks  to  pray  for  him. 

The  word  that  Pfc.  Carl  Wayne  Dorries' 
parents  feared  most  came  Sunday. 

He  was  killed  in  action  Jan.  31.  a  victim 
of  the  massive  Viet  Cong  onslaught  against 
all  the  populated  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  Marine  officer  who  told  the  family  of 
their  sons  death  could  only  report  that  he 
died  of  fragmentation  wounds,  and  that  his 
entire  platoon— normally  30  or  more  men- 
had  been  wiped  out. 

Wednesday,  the  elder  Dorries,  a  Navy  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  could  only  shake  his 
head.  The  letters  that  came  in  Monday's  mall 
helped  a  lot,  he  said. 

And,  he  went  on.  he  hoped  that  the  three 
packages  of  supplies  he  mailed  his  son  Sat- 
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urday  would  be  kept   by  the   Marines   who 
received  them  and  be  put  to  good  use. 

■He  lived  and  died  for  what  he  believed," 
the  elder  Dorries  said,  "I  always  told  my  boys 
( the  couple  have  one  other  son  I  to  live  what 
they  believe  and  practice  It." 
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Education  and  Integration 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  March  24,  1968. 
carries  an  article  dealing  with  education 
and  intesralion.  written  by  Prof.  John 
Finley  Scott  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington State  and  his  wife,  Lois  Heyman 
Scott,  which  I  feel  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  intere.'^ted  in  securing  the 
best  education  possible  for  the  children 
of  the  less-privileged  members  of  our 
.society. 

I  think  it  goes  far  to  put  in  proper 
perspective  the  subjects  of  education  and 
integration.  The  authors  of  the  article 
are  natives  of  California  and  were  both 
educated  on  the  west  coast.  If  they  have 
any  per.sonal  racial  prejudices,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  apparent. 

Prof.  John  Finley  Scott,  who  is  in  the 
department  of  sociologj-  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  was  born  in  Stockton, 
Calif  in  1934.  He  went  to  preparatory 
.school  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  graduated 
from  Reed  College  in  Oregon,  majoring 
in  philosophy.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  sociology  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  his  Ph.  D.  in  sociology  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Professor  Scott's  wife,  Prof.  Lois  Hey- 
man Scott,  is  working  on  her  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  urban 
planning.  She  was  born  in  Oakland, 
Calif  and  attended  a  predominantly 
Negro  high  school  in  Oakland.  She  re- 
ceived her  bachelor's  degree  and  later 
her  master's  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration, both  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

I  believe  this  article  may  well  become  a 
landmark  in  present-day  literature  on 
the  important  subject  of  school  integra- 
tion and  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  the  underprivileged. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  White  Par- 
ents  of   America   Are   Waging   a   Class 
Struggle— They  Are  Not  So  Much  Anti- 
Negro  as  Promiddle  Class,'  follows: 
The  White  Parents  of  America  Are  Waging 

A      CLASS      STRUGGLE— THEY       ARE      NOT      SO 

Much    Anti-Negro    As    Promiddle    Class 
,By   John   Finley    Scott   and   Lois    Heyman 
Scott) 

(Note.— John  Finley  Scott,  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Is 
at  work  on  a  book,  "The  Prospect  of  CoUege, 
to  be  published  next  year.  His  wife,  Lois 
Heyman  Scott,  teaches  in  the  department  of 
urban  planning  at  the  university.) 

The  record  of  programs  for  social  reform 
shows,  alas,  frequent  unintended  and  un- 
deslred  results.  Reformers  are  usually  quite 
clear  about  the  nature  of  the  evil  they  want 
to  end,  much  less  clear  about  how  to  end  It. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  the  premise  that  an 
evil  Is  always  caused  by  another  evil,  never 
by  anything  good.  But  analysis  usually  shows 
that  an  evil  condition  Is  more  complex  than 
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such  a  purely  moral  perspective  Implies.  And 
this  suggests  that  a  simple  cure  will  be 
unlikely  and  raises  the  further  question  of 
whether  any  cure  will  be  worth  its  cost. 
Analaysls  of  such  social  "evils"  as  Illegitimacy, 
crime  or  social  inequality  shows  each  to  be 
linked   to  other  conditions,  both   good   and 

evil. 

In  the  13  vears  since  racial  segregation  ae 
jure  was  outlawed  bv  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
problem  of  segregation  de  facto  has  proved 
stubborn  and  complex.  Millions  have  been 
spent  to  integrate  American  schools,  but  the 
results  so  tar  are  discouraging.  Militant  ad- 
vocates now  call  for  redoubled  effort,  and 
they  are  joined  bv  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  with 
its  recent  recommendations  for  "sharply  in- 
creased efforts  to  eliminate  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  our  schools."  Yet  in  the  present 
situation,  plans  to  integrate  schools  are  likely 
to  Jail  in  proportion  to  the  resources  mar- 
shaled behind  them,  and  to  cause  more  segre- 
gation and  worse  education  for  subordinated 
racial  groups  than  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  problem  is  that  the  evil  of  de  facto 
segregation  is  sustained  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors at  least  one  of  which— parents'  concern 
lor  what  they  judge  to  be  the  welfare  of  their 
children— is  conventionally  regarded  as  an 
important  social  good.  Because  programs  for 
Integration  are  part  of  a  highly  moral  cru- 
sade the  implication  of  this  parental  concern 
is  overlooked.  But  when  it  is  analyzed  in  con- 
nection with  other  factors.  It  appears  that 
the  drive  for  rapid  integration  will  fall,  and 
that  the  relation  In  this  country  rests  more 
securely  on  the  fact  that  American  racism  Is 
qualified  and  limited.  American.-?  who  are 
racists  in  some  areas  will  support  racial 
equality  in  others.  A  man  who  opposes  "open 
housing"  legislation  because  he  fears  for  his 
neighborhood  mav  still  support  antidiscrim- 
ination measures  in  voting  or  employment. 
White  voters  have  recently  helped  elect 
Chinese  Senators  and  black  mayors. 

Most  racial  antipathy  In  America  Is  not 
■pure'  racism  but  derives  from  the  disdain 
of  higher  classes  for  those  below  them.  The 
tragedy  of  race  in  this  country  (and  many 
others)  is  that  visible  genetic  differences, 
superficial  in  themselves,  have  become  gen- 
erallv  reliable  clues  to  a  person's  means  for 
Improving  education  for  black  Americans 
within  the  context  of  de  facto  segregation 
deserve  more  attention.  They  deserve  it  not 
because  they  are  more  Just,  but  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Americans    are    racists.   Tliey    persistently 
and  invidiously  distinguish  among  groups  on 
the  basis  of  genetic  traits  that  evidently  have 
nothing   to  recommend   them   except   ready 
observabllitv.  American  racism  is.  to  be  sure, 
relativelv  mild  (especially  compared  to  what 
it  was  in   1900)    and  highly  variable  within 
the  socletv.  But  it  is  a  widespread  attitude 
and  one  that  Americans  share  with  most  of 
the  world's  technologically  advanced   socle- 
ties— including  many  that  did  not  .share  in 
the  Western  European  conquest  of  various 
nonwhite  populations.  No  procram  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  subordinated  racial  groups 
in  America  will  succeed  if  It  depends  on  the 
notion  that  racism  Is  not  a  popular  attitude 
but  onlv  the  prejudice  of  a  small  and  con- 
spiratorial  minoritv   made    up   of   Southern 
Senators,  suburban  school  boards  and  metro- 
politan  policemen.    For   the    Senators   voice 
the  virulent  racism  of  several  million  South- 
ern whites,  the  school  boards  represent  mil- 
lions of  white  parents  who  fear  that  integra- 
tion   will    compromise    their    children's    ed- 
ucation,   and    the   policemen   nicely   express 
the     sentiments     of     the     strongly     rooted 
urban  groups  from  which  they  are  usually 
recruited. 

The  hope  for  more  egalitarian  race  class 
position— his  education,  his  income,  his  man- 
ners. The  present  low  position  of  black 
Americans  is  a  legacy  of  centuries  living 
under  a  most  extreme  and  brutal  form  of 


slavery  and  of  strenuous  efforts  since  legal 
emancipation  to  contain  them  socially  as  a 
subordinated  caste.  Events  of  the  last  20 
years  have  done  much  to  modify  the  legal 
and  political  aspects  of  this  subordination, 
but  the  more  general  social  effects  of  the  past 
remain:  black  Americans  are  disadvantaged 
and  poor,  and  their  culture— so  much  a 
"culture  of  poverty"— is  offensive  to  more 
affluent  classes. 

Advocates  of  integration  frequently  note 
that  interracial  contacts  In  housing  and 
schools  are  less  strained  when  both  racial 
groups  are  reasonably  well  educated  and 
•middle  class,"  and  they  suggest  that  this 
provides  the  kev  to  successful  integration. 
But  the  number  of  middle-class  blacks, 
though  growing,  remains  small,  and  as  Chris- 
topher Jencks,  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington,  has  pointed  out. 
there  just  aren't  enough  of  them  to  go  round. 
Since  the  majorltv  of  whites  today  are 
broadly  In  the  middle  class,  this  means  that 
most  programs  for  quick  integration  by  race 
must  also  Involve  integration  by  class.  And 
the  long-run  problems  of  achieving  genuine 
educational  integration  by  class  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  genuine  integration  by 

race.  ,  , 

It  is  possible  today   to  marshal  evidence 
that  racial  attitudes   are   changing  rapidly 
But  these  are  highly  Imperfect  measures  of 
behavior.  It  is  the  concrete  action  of  white 
parents   that   will    cause    school-integration 
campaigns  to  succeed  or  fall,  not  what  they 
say    about    the    abstract    rights    of    black 
Americans  when  their  own  interests  are  not 
■it  stake    People  learn  fashionable   circum- 
locutions far  faster  than  they  change  their 
habits.  New  York  mothers  exist  who  recite 
liberal  platitudes  In  one  breath  and  In  the 
next  declare   that  "New   York   City   schools 
are  simply  impossible,"  which  Is  why  they 
are  moving  to  Scarsdale.  They  remain  tact- 
fully vague  about  why  the  schools  are  Im- 
possible, In  some  respects  racist  sentiments 
may   have   hardened.  Open-housing  legisla- 
tion,  which    not   long   ago   had    widespread 
support.  Is  todav  something  that  few  local 
candidates  for  public  office  can  afford  to  en- 
dorse. Although  the  Senate  has  now  Included 
open-housing   provisions   in   the   new   civil- 
rights  bill,  thev  are  largely  Ineffectual  or  un- 
enforceable for  most  housing,  and  the  final 
legislation  as  it  ultimately  clears  Congress 
probablv  will  accomplish  even  less. 

In  the  long  run.  American  racism  is  prob- 
'iblv  waning  But  the  impatience  of  anti- 
racists  with  .mcient  injustice,  the  penchant 
for  provocative  and  dramatic  confronta- 
tions—in education  and  elsewhere— may 
ironically  give  the  old  myths  of  racism  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

The  special  difficulty  in  ijrograms  for 
school  mtesration  is  that  they  affect  mem- 
bers of  the  dominant  white  croup  in  a  most 
sensitive  p.irt  of  their  lives:  that  is.  they 
affect  the  familv.  especially  in  its  universal 
function  wf  detining  the  social  position  of 
children.  In  Western  societies  all  members 
of  a  familv  r-re  commonly  judged  to  occupy 
the  same  "social  class,  resardless  of  age  or 
sex.  P.irents  desire  -o  pass  on  to  their  chil- 
dren a  status  at  least  as  ^ood  .is  their  own. 
This  makes  the  familv  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  all  social  institutions,  the  slowest  to 
chanae  in  ;'.n  otherwise  rapidly  changing 
society.  In  America  today  we  may  have 
parents  who  are  liberals,  yet  a  "liberal  par- 
ent" is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  behavior  of  professors  as  parents 
illustrates  this  well.  Often  strong  advocates 
of  equalitv,  in  the  case  of  their  own  children 
they  want  what  Everett  Hughes,  the 
Brandeis  Universitv  sociologist,  has  called 
"equality— plus."  They  generally  do  what 
they  can  to  give  their  children  an  elite  edu- 
cation of  the  kind  their  own  occupation 
requires,  and  this  proves  difficult  in  class- 
heterogeneous  schools.  Academic  parents  be- 
come   distressed    when    sons    learn    hot-rod 
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culture  and  neglect  physics  and  English  com- 
position and  when  daughters  threaten  to 
marrv  angrv  voung  men  who  show  no  inter- 
est iri  college  The  ideal  is  a  small,  homogene- 
ous and  -sophisticated  "  school,  where  liberal 
values  are  taught  in  the  abstract,  with  exem- 
plary but  token  integration  of  students  and 
not  enough  real  heterogeneity  to  Interfere 
with  the  learning  of  skills  essential  to  an 
educational  elite 

American  -sooietv.  like  all  industrial  so- 
cieties. IS  rapidlv  changing,  so  that  new  op- 
portunities for  social  advancement  are  con- 
stantly created  and  old  elites  deposed.  Social 
change  Is  the  greatest  enemy  of  familial 
'nhentance  and  increases  the  burden  of 
parental  responslbllitv.  Thus  lamllies  con- 
centrate on  providing  their  offspring  with 
training  that  will  give  them  an  advantage  in 
the  otherwise  relatively  ojien  competition 
for  valued  positions  in  society.  Tills  is  why 
the  class  position  of  a  child's  family  is  such 
a  nood  predictor  of  his  score  on  any  standard 
test  of  "educational  achievement."  as  a  re- 
cent United  States  Office  of  Education  report 
by  James  Coleman  entitled  'Equality  of 
Educational  Opi>ortunity,"  showed  on  a  very 

large  scale. 

As  competition  for  valued  positions  be- 
comes more  and  more  open,  the  selection  of 
environments  and  schools  that  will  aid  In 
establishing  status  becomes  more  and  more 
important  The  middle-class  white  parent's 
fear  of  the  impact  of  interracial  contacts  on 
his  children's  training  does  not  depend  simply 
on  an  unlettered  racist  'oelief  that  black  chil- 
dren are  "inherently"  stupid  or  immoral,  al- 
though this  mav  play  some  part.  He  Is  fear- 
ful mainlv  becau.se  society  is  .stratified,  be- 
cause parents  are  anxious  to  jiass  on  their 
stratified  status,  and  because  most  black 
children  are  poor. 

One  good  place  to  learn  about  the  behavior 
of  Americans  i  rather  than  their  verbal  pro- 
fessions) in  regard  to  Integrated  education 
is  in  the  housing  market.  When  we  study  at- 
titudes we  often  end  up  recording  platitudes. 
But  in  the  housing  market  money  does  the 
talking  Monev  is  very  sincere,  and  a  visit  to 
a  real-estate  broker's  office  can  be  highly  In- 
formative. ,. 

In  the  brokers  office  the  walls  are  usually 
covered  with  maps.  These  show  city  streets, 
land-use  zoning  and  school  districts  Though 
many  are  colorful  and  expensively  printed, 
they" are  not  there  because  they  are  decora- 
tive" Thev  are  there  because  they  provide 
needed  information.  The  builder  of  specula- 
f  ve  apartments.  lor  example,  wants  to  know 
where  the  zoning  law  permits  their  con- 
..truction:  the  parents  of  school-age  children 
want  to  know  the  boundaries  of  'good"  school 
districts. 

Because  such  parents  constitute  the  large 
majoritv  of  .Ul  buvers  of  single-family  resi- 
dences, "the  character  r,f  the  school  that  serves 
i  given  residence  becomes  an  import  int  part 
of  Its  value.  Tlus  becomes  quite  clear  after 
the  most  cursorv  interviews  with  real-est.ite 
Drokers  and  a  comparison  'i   prices.  As  one 
broker  we  interviewed  put  it.  'You  don  t  just 
buv  the  house,  vou  buv  the  school  district 
In  "cities  with  a  Catholic  school  system,  the 
broker  -.vill  need   two  sets  of   .chool-distnct 
maps,    public   and   parochial,   for   each   map 
serves  a  different  market.  Houses  that  can- 
not be  sold  to  Protestants  because  the  public 
school   has  "too  many"   black  students  can 
still  be  sold  to  Catholics,  who  will  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  schools.  It  Is  true 
that    the    church    welcomes    black    Catholic 
children   to  its  schools,   and   in   some  cases 
non-CathoUc  black  children  as  well,  but  m 
most  places  there  are  very  few  of  them  to 
welcome. 

Two  cases  Illustrate  the  effect  of  .school 
districts  on  white  housing  demand.  In  Seat- 
tle residential  districts  are  remarkably  het- 
erogeneous, mainlv  because  of  a  complex 
geographv  that  provides  many  lakefront  and 
scenic  sites.  Some  prime  locations  are  in 
largely  black  school  districts;  others  in  white 
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ones.  Two  areas  belonging  to  a  largely  black 
school  dlBtrtct  contain  well-sited  middle- 
class  houses,  but  prices  for  these  are  subetan- 
Ually  lower  than  the  prices  of  similarly  sited 
bouses  In  a  third  area  where  the  lota  are 
smaller  and  upwind  from  a  garbage  dump. 
The  difference  Is  that  the  third  area  belongs 
to  a  lily-white  school  district  with  (in  the 
words  of  a  district  mother)  "lots  of  children 
of  professional  people  for  our  kids  to  asso- 
ciate w.ti." 

A  racent  proposal  In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  to 
tr.inspcrt  black  children  from  'Hat"  to  •'hlU" 
schools  not  only  sparked  a  school-board  re- 
call c.impalgn  "but  noticeably  softened  the 
demand  for  residential  property  in  the  "Ber- 
ke'ey  hills" — the  home  of  the  most  of  the 
conspicuously  liberal  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Callfcr.-.ia.  Across  the  municipal  (and 
school  dlstrlcti  border  In  El  Cerrlto,  in  simi- 
lar locations,  there  was  no  softening  of  de- 
mand. El  Cerrlto  has  the  advantige  for  anx- 
ious white  parents  of  being  'all  hill"  and 
"no  fl-^.t."  Most  of  Its  homes  ar'-'  priced  be- 
yond the  financial  capacity  of  blicS  parents. 
Tli3  amount  that  whits  buyers  will  dis- 
count otherwise  attractive  houses  in  "pol- 
luted •  public  schoul  districti  tends  to  be 
limited  by  the  cost  of  alternate  priv.ite- 
school  tuition  for  their  children.  This  pat- 
tern l«  well-estibllshed  In  neighborhoods  of 
expensive  older  homes  in  E.istern  ciiies  and 
Is  very  cle.ir  in  New  York  City's  tight  hous- 
ing market.  In  Seattle  one  of  the  highest- 
Income  resi:lentlal  areas  ts  ne.ir  the  most  in- 
tegrated public  high  school,  but  its  aflHuent 
parents  fend  their  children  to  conveniently 
situated  land  thriving)  private  schools. 

Residential  sPE:regatlon  is  linked  to  school 
segregation  t^rough  the  -neighborhood 
school.  '  Before  educational  policy  became 
preoccupied  with  integrition.  the  system  of 
neighborhood  schools  eliminated  the  problem 
of  transportation.  With  schools  widely  dis- 
persed, chiiaren  could  get  to  them  by  walking 
short  distances.  It  was.  and  U.  a  practical 
arrangement,  economical  for  schools  and 
popular  with  parents,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  neighborhood  schools  reinforce  the 
class  system 

Because  of  Its  key  role  In  de  facto  segre- 
gation, militant  integratlonists  have  attacked 
the  neighborhood-school  concept  and  have 
discovered  that  it  commands  widespread  so- 
cial support.  For  one  thing.  Integratlonists 
have  tended  to  E^ssume  that  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods produce  segregated  schools.  But  In 
view  of  the  strong  white  demand  for  status- 
relnfcrclng  rchools,  it  Is  also  true  that  seg- 
regated schools  produce  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods, not  because  black  families  are 
slmplv  barred  by  covenants  from  buying  in 
certain  neighborhoods  (although  they  cer- 
tainly were  barred  In  many  cases  until  1948, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  nullified  racially 
restrictive  covenants  to  property  titles) .  but 
^  because  demand  by  the  vastly  more  affluent 
whites  bids  up  prices  In  many  areas  beyond 
what  all  but  a  tiny  minority  of  blacks  can 
pay.  Insofar  as  white  parents  have  made 
substantial  Investments  In  property  partly 
becavise  they  presumed  their  children  would 
attend  a  particular  school,  they  are  disposed 
to  defend  existing  arrangements  with  politi- 
c?.\  cfft  and  power. 

Changing  the  distribution  of  students 
among  schools  has  proved  to  be  difflcult 
enough  within  Individual  school  districts 
and  municipal  Jurisdictions.  It  Is  much 
harder  when  whole  school  districts  become 
the  units  of  segregation,  as  they  are  Indeed 
becoming  In  many  metropolitan  areas  com- 
posed of  white  suburbs  and  a  largely  black 
central  city 

Often  the  suburbs  are  Balkanlzed  Into  a 
patchwork  of  small  municipal  governments, 
each  Jealous  of  Its  petty  sovereignty,  proud 
of  Its  middle-class  residential  character,  re- 
sistant to  Involvement  In  problems  affecting 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  This  re- 
sistance is  widely  regarded  as  a  major  prob- 
lem of  American  government,  and  If  those 
who  recommend  Interdlstrlct  Integration  are 
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to  succeed,  they  will  have  to  overcome  It 
where  many  far  less  controversial  programs 
have  failed.  Where  concrete  proposals  for 
merging  metropolitan  and  suburban  school 
districts  or  for  busing  more  than  token  num- 
bers of  black  children  have  been  presented 
to  the  suburbs— in  St  Louis  and  eleewhere— 
they  have  been  resoundingly  rejected. 

Most  advocates  of  integration  have  recog- 
nized the  difficulty  of  getting  effective  gov- 
ernmental   support    at   the    local    level,    and 
they  now  place  more  hope  in  national  pro- 
grams. These  are  often  administered  by  per- 
sons   committed    to    integration,    and    their 
discretion  in  granting  Federal  funds  consti- 
tutes a  potentially  powerful  sanction.  But  so 
far  Federal  agencies  are  long  on  pl.ms.  "pilot 
studies."      'demonstration      proJect.s"      and 
speeches  that  will  inspire  disheartened  inte- 
gratlonists to  further  effort-and   short  on 
tangible  results  Whv  has  so  little  been  done? 
One   reason    Is   that   Federal    agencies    are 
accountable  to  elected  officials,  who.  In  turn, 
are   accountable   to   the   electorate,   and    the 
electorate  Is  not  particularly  keen  on  .''chool 
integration.  An  instructive  case  w.\s  the  at- 
tempt in  1965  by  Francis  Keppel.  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  enforce 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  liJ64,  pro- 
hibiting disbursement  of  Federal  funds  where 
state  and  local  agencies  practiced  discrimlna- 
tioi  in  their  use    Funds  were  withheld  from 
the    Chicago    schools    after    a    redrawing    of 
school    district    lines    increased    segregation. 
In   response.   Benjamin   Willis,   the   Chicago 
superintendent  of  schools,   decried   Keppcl's 
move    as    an    attack    on    the    "neighborhood 
school"  and  loc.il  control  of  education.  Mean- 
while.  the  engines  of  political  influence  began 
to   turn,  and   Chicago  got   its   money   about 
two  months  later.  The  combination  of  factors 
that  operated  In  the  Chicago  case  may  not 
be  present  elsewhere.  But  it  is  understand- 
able if  Federal  administrators  grow  cautious 
after  a  few  episodes  of  this  nature.  Much  of 
their  apparent  discretion  In  the  exercise  of 
Federal  sanctions  really  resides  with  the  peo- 
ple who  appoint  them  or  vote  them  funds, 
and  these  people  m  turn  must  stand  periodi- 
cally for  election.  Many  Congressmen  from 
Chicago  came  strongly  to  Willis'  defense  in 
1965. 

Most  arcruments  for  large-scale  school  inte- 
gration presume  that  white  parents  can  be 
outmaneuvered  by  paired  schools,  "educa- 
tional parks"  and  squadrons  of  school  buses. 
But  this  presumption  is  unrealistic,  for  It  is 
the  parents  rather  than  the  schools  that 
have  the  greater  strategic  flexibility.  What- 
ever strategy  of  integration  confronts  white 
parents,  they  will  calculate  an  effective  de- 
fense against  it — a  defense  that  may  not  be 
earned  out  (because  their  racism  Is  not  un- 
limited, and  because  any  defense  Strategy 
will  have  manifold  costs  and  effects),  but 
that  many  of  them  have  the  means  to  im- 
plement whenever  they  judge  Integration  to 
constitute  a  sufficient  peril  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children. 

The  whites'  main  defense  against  Integra- 
tion is  to  move,  and  the  general  movement  is 
to  the  suburbs.  The  desire  to  avoid  racial 
Integration  is  not  the  only  motive  for  sub- 
urban living  A  desire  for  newer  houses  or 
for  "rural  life"  (at  least  till  the  next  sub- 
division is  buiiti  doubtless  plays  a  part.  In 
America  the  rich  have  been  abandoning  the 
central  citv  to  poor  newcomers  for  genera- 
tions, and  "the  current  flight  to  the  suburbs, 
powerfully  stimulated  by  Federal  subsidies 
to  housing  and  highways,  merely  continues 
an  old  trend.  But  the  racial  Integration  of 
schools  does  seem  to  produce  short-run  ac- 
celerations. In  the  last  15  vears  more  than 
215.000  whites  have  left  Washington.  D.C. 
But  40  percent  of  them  left  in  the  three  years 
following  the  desegregation  of  Washington's 
public  schools  In  1954.  and  today  91  per  cent 
of  the  city's  public-school  students  are  black. 
Most  people  who  move  from  a  given  cen- 
tral city  to  Its  suburbs  are  members  of  a 
family  with  school-age  children,  while  the 
whltM  who  remain  In  or  move  back  to  the 
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city  are  dlBproportlonately  single,  childless 
or  old.  By  selecting  among  the  wide  mnge  of 
suburbs  available,  the  prospective  buyer  can 
find  a  neighborhood  at  the  limit  of  his  abil- 
ity to  pay,  suitable  to  his  aspirations  and 
remarkably  free  from  contaminating  hetero- 
geneity. 

Because  suburbs  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
maintenance  of  class  distinctions,  they  are 
Ill-adapted  to  many  other  activities  (which 
accounts  for  the  continued  attraction  of 
central  cities  for  the  ctiildless) .  and  they  are 
usually  expensive.  Commuting  costs,  in 
money  and  time,  are  dear.  Property  taxes  are 
high  (no  contaminating  industry  to  bear  the 
bulk  of  the  tax  load ) .  but  these  go  mainly 
to  support  a  school  system  equal  to  parents' 
expecUtlons.  The  popularity  of  suburbs  with 
parents  shows  that  they  are  generally  will- 
ing to  pay  the  costs  Involved. 

Many  of  the  people  who  remain  In  the  city 
do  so  because  they  are  too  involved  to  leave. 
They  Include  those  who  work  for  municipal 
agencies  (which  often  require  local  resi- 
dence), those  enmeshed  in  a  web  of  neigh- 
borhood kinship,  those  with  income.'^  .so  low 
or  families  so  large  that  they  cannot  raise 
the  cash  for  a  newer  house  in  the  suburbs, 
and  those  with  strong  roots  In  an  ethnic 
community  or  parish  Ml  these  qualiflca- 
tlons  applv  wen  to  urban  Catholics  Recent 
events  In 'Boston.  Milwaukee  ai:'l  Chicago 
suggest  that  they  are  the  most  vocal  (and 
sometimes  violent  i  opponents  of  neighbor- 
hood and  school  Integration,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  because  their  racist  sentiments 
are  stronger  than  thos?  of  Protect.- nts  and 
Jews  who  leave  the  city.  The  latter  tactfully 
bury  their  racism  in  a  multiplicity  of  "other 
reasons"  for  moving;  only  the  immobile 
Catholics  are  left  to  stand  and  fight. 

In  a  study  of  the  political  supporters  of 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee's    champion     of     the     neighborhood 
school  and  de  facto  segregation,  it  was  noted 
that  those  most   likely  to  support  Integra- 
tion are  also  least  likely  to  expose  their  own 
families  to  it.  The  authors  of  the  study  ob- 
sen-ed    that   Mrs.   Hicks    had   been    roundly 
denounced  by  white  liberals  In  the  Boston 
area,  but  these  critics  lived  in  the  suburbs 
and  could  not  vote  against  her.  Here  lies  the 
problem  in  trying  to  assess  public  support 
by   verbal   professions    The   Boston   liberals 
have  given  their  most  sincere  Judgment  by 
the  resldenUal  location  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies: they  have  voted  with  their  feet.  White 
parents  who  eloquently  profess  liberal  opin- 
ions  in  the  abstract   live  in   Boston's  sub- 
urban Newton,  in  El  Cerrlto  and  Mercer  Is- 
land,   out.   In   the   case  of   one's   own   chil- 
dren, who  says  parenthood  says  conservatism. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  response  of 
large    numbers    of    white    parents    who    are 
anxious  for  their  children  Is  likely  to  con- 
found attempts  to  integrate  schools.  Fam- 
ilies   can    move    across    school -district    and 
municipal  boundaries  far  faster  than  inte- 
gration   plans    can.    Fathers    can    commute 
*  longer  distances  than  school  children  can  be 
bused.  Sites  for  new  schools  can  be   "stra- 
tegically   chosen"    (although    sometimes   so 
much  controversy  attends  site  selection  that 
school    districts   simply   stop   building    new 
schools),    but    by    the    time    the    school    is 
built,  the  white  exodus  Is  well  under  way, 
and  shortly  after  it  opens  the  new  school  is 
as   segregated   as   the   one   It    was   built   to 
replace.  Much  the  same  Is  likely  to  prove 
true  of  the  attempt  to  outflank  parents  with 
large-scale  "educational  parks."  To  keep  up 
with  the  volatile  whit?  families,  the  build- 
ings of  the  grand  new  park  would  have  to 
be  a  fleet  of  house  trailers. 

When  white  parents  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  central  city,  more  Is  lost  than 
students  alone.  With  them  eo  a  significant 
source  of  tax  revenue  and.  most  Important, 
community  leadership  In  programs  for  good 
public  education.  The  parents  who  typically 
provide  this  leadership  campaign  for  bond 
Issues,  support  good  teachers  and  new  pro- 
grams, and  generally  exercise  their  Influence 


in  ways  that  will  benefit  all  children  in  the 
Uhools.  But  they  do  this  ^^^^^,."^''^,"\! 
in  the  community  and  because  their  chl 
dren  will  benefit,  too.  American  public  edu- 
ca«on.  with  lt«  exceptional  degree  of  local 
^ntro  .   Offers  as   much   as   it  does   to   U^e 
^wer    classes    (when    it    offers    them    very 
much  of  anything)  not  because  of  a  passion 
for  equality  among  professional  educators— 
whoee  "life  adjustment"  curriculum  Is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  a  cafite  system— but 
because  community  elites  with  a  vision  of 
education  as  an  agent  of  social  i'"?^^^^"?^'" 
have  sought  to  apply  their  own  standards  to 
communities  as  a  whole.  When  these  groups 
finally  decide  that  community  schools  are 
"pa£t  redemption"  and  withdraw  their  sup- 
port, they  produce  a  situation  that  is  well 
and  truly  past  redemption.  H«-chin 

There  is  more  than  a  loss  of  leadership. 
All  over  the  nation,  communities  that  for 
decades  have  passed  every  proposed  school 
bond  issue  r.re  now  defeating  them,  and  new 
dissatisfactions  triggered  bv  integrai.on 
campaigns  are  probably  partly  "sponsible. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation by  raising  taxes  on  industry.  Modern 
factories"  put  as  little  as  possible  into  iin- 
recoverable  investments  In  land  ana  build- 
ings m  order  to  b-  free  to  move  where  over- 
all costs  are  lowest- which  Is  n  t  UMy  to 
be  a  central  city  with  many  poor  rchool  chil- 
dren and  no  middle  cla,=E. 

At   this   point  Integratlonists   again   rf-ort 
to    the   Federal    Government.   We    hear   that 
•Federal  bread  will  feed  the  urban  sciiools 
Win  if  Federal  grants  usually  come  as  pro- 
grams   to    which    local    agencies    apply    for 
funds    The  Federal  guidelines  are  compleit. 
and  preparing  applications  to  comply  witn 
ihem  becomes  a  specialized  skill  of  Its  own. 
Just  as   rich   universities  hire  the  best   spe- 
cialists for  this  purpose,  so  do  rich  suburban 
school  districts.   An  even  greater  advantage 
falls  to  rich  districts  through  the  common 
Federal    practice    of    supplying    •matching 
funds."  In  short,  as  more  Federal  money  is 
allocated  to  education,  there  is  good  reason 
to  predict  that  affluent  white  school  districts 
will  continue  to  get  their  share  and  a  little 
more  besides. 

The  Office  of  Education  could  attempt  to 
counter    this    bv    special    dispensations    for 
■integrated"    schools    (which    Is    coming    to 
serve    as    a    euphemism    for    "black"!    thus 
regression  to  a  racist  criterion.  But  no  Con- 
gress elected  in  the  next  decade  or  so  is  likely 
to   pass   effective   legislation   and    funds   for 
such    a    program.    The    sociologist    Thomas 
Pettlgrew,    generally   an   advocate   of   school 
integration,  has  recently  reviewed  the  pro\-l- 
sions  of  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Schools  Act  and  warned  his  fellow  parti- 
sans that  It  contains  little  that  can  be  used 
to  further  integration.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
legislation.     Federal     and     local     educatioii 
agencies  must  act  within  a  narrow  range  of 
nice  distinctions,  because  many  programs  to 
improve  the  education  of  black  children  in- 
volve the  unequal  allocation  of  resources  to 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  race— the  very 
policy  that  moved  the  Supreme  Court  to  Its 
historic  decision  In  1954. 

Even  If.   against  all  odds,   some  strategy 
for  Integration  of  the  public  schools  Is  de- 
vised from  which  whites  cannot  escape,  there 
remains    the    alternative    of    parochial    and 
other  private  schools.  Apart  from  differences 
due  to  over-all  regional  prosperity.  American 
public  education  Is  by  most  measures  worst 
where  community  Elites  have  forsaken  public 
schooling  for  their  own  children  and  sent 
them  to  private  s  hools  Instead:  best  where 
most  61lte  children  attend  public  schools  and 
private  schools  are  uncommon.  Anything  that 
motivates  prosperous  white  parents  to  with- 
draw support  from  public  education  and  to 
transfer  it  to  private  agencies  weakens  edu- 
cation as  a  force  for  social  mobility  and  thus 
favors  a  more  rigid  class  system,  the  very 
system  integratlonists  oppose. 
All  of  these  arguments  depend,  of  course. 


on  probabilities  and  debatable  In^rpreta. 
tlons  and  thrtr  conclusions  are  not  Inevi- 
table The  racism  of  American  whites  may 
^ange.  parents  may  lose  Interest  in  main- 
taining status,  competition  among  urban 
governments  may  disappear  Congress  may 
demand  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Attorney  Gerieral  apply 
stronger  sanctions  lor  Integration,  white 
fathers  may  tire  of  commuting,  public  edii- 
lluon  mayle  Federalized  and  Pr^^te  schools 
outlawed  But  It  seems  more  realistic  lor 
?hie  who  hope  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  of  black  children  to  abandon 
the  premise  that  integration  must  come  be- 

^^The'effon  to  redress  racial  wrongs  can  be 
applied  in  principle  to  many  different  areas 
of  social  life:  in  practice  it  has  concentrat^ 
on     public-school      integration.     As     Oscar 
Handlln  the  Harvard  historian,  has  remarked 
^Because   segregation   enforced   by  law   wa 
long  an  instrument  to  oppress  the  Negro,  in 
tegfatlon  became  the  P^'-^^^^y"^!^^,'';".  ° 
Americans  concerned  with  equality.    But  this 
oSlve  is  a  ix,or  choice.  So  uuich  energy 
haibeen   put   Into   the   difficult   Pursuit   o 
school  integration  that  little  'remains  to  p  an 

for  more  practic.l  '^"P=^°^«'"'^';  ^„,^"  I*"  '11 
framework  of  de  facto  segrepatton.  v.hich  is 

likely   to   persist   anyway. 

The    assumption    is   widespread    that    the 
only   way   to  help   black   children   is  to   put 
the"m    in    the    same    schools    :is    -.vhites^  But 
cannot  at  least  some  of  the  presumed  advan- 
ages  of  white  schools  be  transferred-prob- 
abU-  much  iast..r  than  through  miht.nt  .ute- 
rratlon?  The  President'^  Coinmlsbion  on  l  I . 
Disorders    recommends   this   also   '"   i^s   ^11 
to   "  mprove   greatly   the   quality    of   ghetto 
educaTlon,"  Today  many  black  slum  schoo.s 
are  understaffed  simply  because  teachers  re- 
fuse   regular    assignments    to    them    (often 
preferring  the  wider  choice  of  schoo  s  avail- 
able to  substitutes)  -  Premium  pay  for  haz- 
ardous   and    extreme   duty    (Which    inv-oUes 
first  admitting  that  It  is  hazardous  and  ex- 
treme duty,  might  help  here  More  use  might 
be  made  of   citywlde  schools  with  ^n   e'Ue 
curriculum  and  admission  open  competltue- 

'Muhough    a    metropolitan   school    district 
may  have  less  money  per  student  than  sub- 
urban or  private  schools.  It  still  has  more  In 
^otal    and^ome  of  Its  funds  might  be  used 
to   buy   facilities   and   recruit   personnel    to 
attract  white  students.  Special  ^Ute  pro-ams 
might   be   housed    in    ghetto   schools^   Some 
rmall  degree  of  Integration  -°">d  result  _with 
the    whHe    students    attending    the    schools 
a  few  hours  a  week,  and  the  programs  would 
also  be  readily  available  to  black  students. 
High-school   scholarships  for  the  dlsadvan- 
taied  might  induce  some  Potential  dropouts 
to  stay  in  school  who  now  have  (at  lea^t  in 
the   short   run)    every    economic   reason   to 
leave    Large  cash  prizes  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  reldlng  ability  in  high  school  would 
be  cheap  compared  with  the  later  social  costs 
of  adult  illiteracy. 

The  advocates  of  integration  cf.en  appeal 
to   spending  crisis.  We   are   told   that  the 
damage  done  to  black  children  through  peg- 
f^^tfon  is  so  terrible  and   costly  that  any 
r^ans  of  eliminating  it  is  Justified,  and  tha. 
raold    integration   alone    affords   rel.ef.    BiJt 
there  has  always  been  much   in  social  1  fe 
that   is   terrible   and   tragic.  Rational   soc U 
action  must  derive  not  simply  from  moral 
ou-rage    but    also    from    pDssible    means    of 
redress    One  might  claim  with  equal  fervor 
that  the  damage  done  to  the  minds  and  souls 
of   middle-aged   women   because   they   ha^e 
grown   sexually    unattractive    to   men    Is   so 
wrrible  and  costly  that  any  means  of  elim- 
matlng  It  is  justified:  and  that  a  redefini- 
tion by  Federal  fiat  of  nubile  appeal  alone 
affords' relief.    After   all.    notions    osexual 
attractiveness,    like   notions   of    racism,    are 
mere  Ciiltural  artifacts. 

The  facts  are  that  short  of  ""Jy/»=J^; 
tortal  authority  over  the  education  of  white 


children,    we    lack    the    means    to    produce 
widespread    school    integration    so    long    a* 
white  parentis  do  not  favor  It.  ThU  l^  not  to 
deny    that   integration   benefiu   black    chil- 
dren   but  to  argue  that  a  concentration  on 
integration   programs   risks   losing   manj  ^^ 
the  more  general   benefit*  that  public  edu- 
callon-^evrn  segregated  educatl,m-can  pro- 
vide lor  them    It  is  to  be  wished  that  more 
bl.vck  cnlldien  could   be  exp.>sed  to  the  op- 
portunities  of    the   mlddle-cl..-^s   world,    but 
•he  more  immediate  and  prior  goal   Is  that 
many   more  .1  them  learn  to  read.  Pres^ng 
on    with    integration    agalmt   ^'''/^^s    ma> 
slmplv  evucerate  the  public  schoo.s  and  pro- 
duce "more  UUterates  among  the  urban  jx^r. 
It  is  still  hard  to  argue  ;.galnst   Integra- 
tion. For  one  tblng.  It   put   ""''/»   'AnT/ 
company  of  traditional  racLsts    Most  of  inte- 
grations critics  have  been  c.nscrvatUe  but 
highly  merate  Southerners,  who  use  .:  grace- 
ful  homlletic   >tvle  Ulled  with   obsolete  re  - 
erences   lo   "hum.in   nature"   and    parochial 
appeals  XJ  common   .sense    The   integratlon- 
ists auis  Have  iheir  reply  cut  cut  tor  them: 
-hev  refute  the  tired  uld  ^av.■s  of  presclen- 
tinc  r,icl.sm  with  ircsh  new  fact.,  •fcni  mod- 
trn  stvlil  .-cience.  It   thus  becomes  difficult 
o  cntlci/c  intcgrF-tlon  without  appearing  to 
be  iinLishionabiv  p;o-cleniiflc 

This  e?sav  must  rh.k  that  ar.pearaiue.  Its 
„bK-ct  is  not  lo  rroless  what  It  Is  currently 
iashionable  to  profeis,  but  to  c-xplain  what 
mora'  men  wn!v  wair.  to  conacmn,  and  to 
1  rcdlct'-.vhat  w;!l  happen  u5  .  result  ol  what 
they  jjropose  t,o  ci.'  nav. . 


Joint  Recommendalioni  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges and  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr     MORSE,    Mr.    President.    I    was 
much  pleased  to  receive  from  Dr-  James 
H.  Jensen,  president  of  Oregon  St^ate  Unl- 
versitv    recently,   a   copy   of    the   joint 
statement  prepared  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  f.nd  Univer- 
sities, containing  the  recommendations 
of  these  organizations  for  national  action 
affecting  higher  education. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  position  of  these  spokesmen  for  a 
significant  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
Slucalion.  and  because  I  kno^v  that  Jn- 
ators  would  wish  to  Rive  most  careful 

consideration  to  the  rec°mm^"f  "°Tte 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state 
ment  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. , 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  staW- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR     NaTIONAI.     ACTION 

AFFECTING  Higher  Edvcation 

,A  joint  statement  by  the  Ainertcan  A«o- 

clatlon  of  State  Colleges  f^f^^"'^*^*"^ 

and    the    National    Association    of    State 

Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges) 

(Note— This  statement  of  policy  positions 

w^^^ntlv  adopted  by  the  N*"'''^*}  ^; 

elation  of  State  Universities  and  ^^<^-^!*^. 

colleges   and   the   American   Association   of 

sSS^IoUeges  and   Universities  In  sessions 
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held  November  12  to  15.  1967.  in  Columbus. 

'^^/xhe  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  consists  of 
99  state  and  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges located  in  each  of  the  5° /^ates  and 
Fuerto  Rico.  Together,  theee  inKtltutlons 
ST^more  than  one-fourth  of  all  bacca- 
laureate degrees  and  almost  three-fifths  of 
all  the  doctoral  degrees  awarded  by  American 
institutions  of  higher  education,  founded 
m  1887  the  Association  Is  the  oldest  organi- 
zation of  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  completely  independent 
organization  that  determines  !*«  °T"  ]^i!: 
clM  and  procedures  by  action  of  delegates 
representing  all  member  institutions  In  an- 
nual convention. 

(The  American  Association  of  State  Co  - 
leges  and  Universities  consists  of  235  insti- 
tutions and  eight  statewide  systems  of  state 
colleges  located  In  44  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Island  of  Guam.  Approx- 
imately 1.3  minion  students— or  one  out  or 
Ave  college  students  In  the  United  States- 
attend  the  type  of  Institution  represented 
by  the  Association.  These  institutions  are 
the  fastest  growing  degree-granting  Institu- 
tions in  the  nation.  The  membership  n- 
cludea  oomprehenslve  institutions  which 
have  de\»k»ped  from  single-purpose  teach- 
ers coUegee.  newly-established  state  col  eges 
and  universities,  technological  institutions. 
and  former  municipal  and  Junior  colleges 
which  have  become  state  institutions.) 


I  NEEDED  A  M.AJOR  ADVANCE  IN  AMERICAN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  THROUGH  SUPPORT  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSmES  AS  INSTrTTmONS 

At  no  time  In  modern  history  have  the 
opportunity  and  need  for  a  major  American 
advance  through  higher  education  been  as 
great  as  they  are  now. 

There  have  been  great  improvements  In 
primary  and  secondary  education,  both  In  the 
percentage  of  young  people  finishing  h  gh 
school  and  the  quality  of  their  preparation 
for  further  education. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  American 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  de- 
pends for  Its  realization  on  malting  post-high- 
school  educational  opportunity  a  reality  for 
the  culturally  and  economically  dlsadvan- 
taeed  who  constitute  both  the  greatest  un- 
tapped human  potential  of  our  society  and 
Its  greatest  problem. 

Our  social  and  technological  development 
has  steadily  reduced  the  necessity  for  expend- 
ing human  resources  on  routine  work  and 
created  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
trained  intelligence  and  dlscipUned.  inquir- 
ing minds. 

The  potential  of  the  university  as  a  re- 
source in  solving  the  problems  of  our  society 
has  been  dramatically  proven.  Federally  sup- 
ported university  research  and  extension 
work  in  agriculture  provide  a  great  example 
to  \merlca  and  the  world  of  what  the  mar- 
riage of  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
its  application  in  the  lives  of  the  people  can 
do  Similar  advances  can  be  cited  In  other 
areas  Demands  for  speeding  cultural  and 
industrial  advance  and  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  of  the  distressed  and 
disposed  whose  manual  skills  are  no  longer 
needed  in  our  rural  areas  are  clear  and 
insistent. 

Calls  for  the  college  and  university  to  help 
our  society  find  solutions  for  its  multiple 
problems  and  to  exercise  the  leadership  for 
which  their  staffs  are  uniquely  qualified  have 
mulUplied. 

These  and  the  need  to  accommodate  in- 
creasing' numbers  of  qualified  young  people 
seeking  higher  education,  have  Increased  far 
faster  than  have  the  resources  available  to 
respond. 

Federal  aid  designed  to  help  the  econom- 
ically deprived  gain  access  to  college  has. 
Ironically  as  It  may  seem,  actually  reduced 
the  capacity  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
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to  educate  these  same  young  people  by  draw- 
ing resources  from  their  I'lstructlona 
budgets  to  administer  and  match  Federal 
student-aid  programs.  Pi-opams  In  support 
of  research,  productive  and  essential  as  they 
have  been  and  are,  have,  because  of  their 
project  and  mission  orientation  and  cost- 
partlclpatlon  requirements,  served  to  some 
extent  to  draw  resources  and  emphasis  away 
from  undergraduate  education,  rather  than 
to  complement   and  strengthen   it  as  they 

should.  ^.       „„ 

Measures  designed  to  conserve  the  op- 
erating resources  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  down  their 
charges  to  students  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide qualltv  education  for  greater  numbers- 
such  as  the  academic  facilities  grant  and 
loan  programs  and  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram—are inadequately  funded  or  have  ex- 
cessive matching  requirements,  or  both. 

All  Federal  programs  relevant  to  higher 
education  have  suffered  during  the  past  year 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  a  wartime  budg- 
et Inflationary  pressures,  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  other  high-prlorlty  national  pro- 
grams. ,         ,  . 

Despite  the  expansion  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  education  In  various  areas.  It  Is  upon 
the  states  and  their  tax  resources  that  the 
major  costs  have  fallen  of  expanding  the 
wide  varletv  of  needed  public  programs  in 
education  at  all  levels  and  in  other  fields. 
The  potential  for  expansion  of  support  from 
this  source  Is  already  limited  In  many  states. 
Public  institutions,  which  have  carried  the 
major  initiative  for  expansion  to  keep  oppor- 
tunity open,  find  this  responsibility  an  in- 
creasingly dlfBcult  one  to  discharge  with  dis- 
tinction. To  maintain  quality,  they  have 
raised  student  charges  substantially,  turned 
away  qualified  students,  limited  enrollments, 
and  refused  requests  for  urgently  needed 
public  service.  Even  the  strongest  private 
colleges  and  universities,  with  already  high 
student  charges,  report  they  are  faced  with 
the  certainty  of  mounting  deficits  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue. 

Some  see  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
tinanclng  higher  education  in  shifting  more 
and  more  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  to 
the  student  and  his  family.  But  the  student, 
in  economic  terms.  Is  already  paying  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  his  education  through 
various  types  of  required  charges  and  fore- 
gone earnings.  For  the  most  affluent  society 
in  hlstorv  to  deny  responsibility  for  even  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  higher 
education  of  its  future  leaders  seems 
preposterous. 

The  major  advance  needed  at  this  point  in 
our  historv  calls  for  Federal  aid  In  such  forms 
.\nd  in  such  varletv  as  to  strengthen  all  col- 
leges and  universities  from  the  weakest  to 
the  most  prestigious. 

The  path  to  great  achievement  in  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  advance  is  well  estab- 
lished. It  Is  the  education  of  all  Americans 
to  their  highest  potential  and  the  fullest 
use  of  the  special  resources  of  our  higher 
institutions  in  research  and  public  service. 
It  involves  continuation  and  expansion  of 
most  programs  already  under  way,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  research,  extension 
and"  public  service,  facilities  aid,  and  spe- 
cial aid  for  both  economically  deprived  In- 
dividuals and  institutions. 

But  more  than  that,  it  requires  broad  Fed- 
eral support  on  an  Institutional  basis:  sup- 
port which  will  encourage  expansion  while 
reducing  pressures  on  student  charges:  sup- 
port which  will  maintain  quality  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs;  support  which  will  recog- 
nize that  qualitative  dlfferepces  among  In- 
stitutions must  be  cured  by  "levelling  up' 
rather  than  levelling  down  and  that  quality 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  performance  of  their 
different  functions  by  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
stitutions, each  according  to  Its  own 
purposes.  ,        ^,_ 

There   are   legitimate   grounds  for   dlffer- 
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ences  of  opinion  and  Judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  plana  and  formulae  for 
broad  institutional  support.  Th«  «ntury-old 
experience  of  the  land-grant  Institutions  and 
the  the  more  recent  use  of  the  Prl^'Clple  of 
general  operating  support  In  certain  of  the 
health  fields  have,  however,  demonstrated 
both  that  acceptable  formulae  can  be  found 
and  that  broad  Federal  Institutional  support^ 
always  supplementary  and  complementary 
to  other  estkbllshed  sources.  Is  entirely  com- 
Dfttlble  with  the  academic  Integrity  and  In- 
Slo^al    autonomy   of    our   colleges   and 

"  The^Natfonal  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities   and    Land-Grant    Colleges    and    the 
Am^rlc^n  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
UnlverTmes  beUeve  that  the  field  of  science 
offeVs  the  best  opportunity  at  P/esent  f oj  ^^.e 
initiation  of  a  new  program  of  institutional 
support,  which  can.  If  experience  warrant 
be    broadened    to    include    other    fields.    By 
•Science "   we   mean   the   broad   use   of    the 
t^rm  to' include  the  social  sciences,  natural 
ScS,   engmeerlng   and   applied    sclenc^, 
and   mathematics    (as  they  are  already  de- 
fined by  the  National  Science  Foundation) 
^ere  is  now  a  long-standing  precedent  of 
Federal  support  of  scientific  «f  ^r^^.  ^^J^^f. 
institutes  for  the  Improvement  of  l^struc 
tlon  in  the  sciences.  The  heavy  emphasis  on 
mission-oriented  and  project  support  Ih  the 
sciences   and   the  relative   concentration   of 
support  in  the  major  universities  which  are 
st^^    to   conduct  this   type   of  basic   and 
applt«i    research    have    created    widespread 
public  interest  In  the  procedures  andpro^" 
esses  by  which  research  support  Is  allocated. 
These   programs   have  been   of   great   na- 
tional value   and  should  be  continued  and 
expanded.  At  the  same  time,  we  ^ieve  broad 
institutional  support  Is  needed,  and  that  Its 
initiation  will  strengthen  support  for  c^ 
current  expansion  of  existing  programsJThe 
coLnunlty  college,  the  primarily  ^1"^^^- 
uate  college,   and   the   university  would   all 
beltrengthened  by  support  in  the  -™ 
that  could  be  used  to  Improve  instruction, 
initiate  research,  and  strengthen  the  prep- 
aration of  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

we  are  mindful  of  the  need  for  Increased 
support  in  the  humanities  and  of  ob  ectlons 
that  may  be  raised  to  a  program  lnltlan> 
limited  to  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  new  and  compre- 
hensive institutional  support  may  best  be 
initiated  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
where  there  Is  long  experience  with  and  wide 
acceptance  of  Federal  participation  and  a 
substantial  and  experienced  Federal  adrnm- 
istratlve  staff  in  being  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Meanwhile,  we  urge  rapid  expansion  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Hvunanltles  and  believe  that  inclusion  of 
these  areas  on  formula  support  on  an  Insti- 
utional  basis  can  best  be  considered  afte 
there  has  been  some  body  of  substantial 
experience  with  the  sciences. 

The  National  Institutional  Grants  pro- 
gram proposed  by  these  Associations  pro- 
rtdes  broad  support  for  all  types  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  complement 
and  not  to  supplant  or  diminish  present 
programs,    and    Is    based    on    a    three-part 

formula:  .„*»h 

(1)  One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  distributed  to  the  institutions  as  a 
graduated  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
project  awards  received  by  them  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Natlona 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  we  suggest  that  the  formula  be 
so  designed  that  all  institutions  receive  100 
per  cent  of  the  first  $30,000  of  this  base  and 
that  no  institution  receive  more  than  $300,- 
000  in  any  one  year. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  funds  would  first  be 
divided  among  the  several  states  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  number  of  high-school 
graduates  in  the  states  and  then  re-allocated 
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bv  the  responsible  Federal  agency  among 
the  (XiUeges  and  universities  within  a  single 
state  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  under- 
g^wTuate  semester  credit-hours  taught  by 
K  in  accredited  programs  of  instruction  n 
the  physical,  biological  (including  agricul- 
tural)  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  and 

'"V3?fS.  one-third  would  be  allocated 
to  the  institutions  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  advanced  degrees  iboth  masters  and 
doctoral)  awarded  by  each  instiu  ion  du- 
ing  the  immediately  previous  tliree  \ears 
n  the  physical,  biological,  social  sciences, 
eng  neerlng.  and  mathematics,  including  de- 
grees in^ucation  which  qualify  recipients 
to  teach  in  these  fields. 

Institutions  may  be  required  to  report  on 
their  use  of  the  funds.  They  would  be  en- 
couraged to  anticipate  future  fund'ng  ^n 
order  to  design  long-range  plans  for  the 
development  of  research  -"d  educational 
nro-rams  in  the  sciences  emphasizing  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  and  objectives 
such  as  the  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  programs  offered. 

The  first  part  of  this  program  provides 
institutions  engaged  In  Federally  sponsored 
research  with  funds  for  broadly  discretionary 
use  to  correct  imbalances  in  present  research 
programs  and  between  instruction  and  re- 
search. It  gives  some  recognition  to  qualita- 
tive judgments  made  over  the  years  by  a 
wide  variety  of  experts  in  the  separate  dis- 
ciplines The  graduated  matching  schedule 
and  the  $300,000  limitation  on  this  Pft  rec- 
ognizes the  special  needs  of  Institut  ons 
whose  research  programs  are  in  the  develop- 

""Te'tc'^na  part  provides  substantial 
funds  for  all  institutions  but.  by  funding 
introductorv  courses  equally  with  advanced 
undergraduate  courses,  gives  favored  treat- 
ment in  relation  to  costs  to  institutions  ^Ith 
a  large  volume  of  Introductory  courses,  such 
as  communitv  colleges  and  degree-granting 
institutions  emphasizing  broad  undergrad- 
uate, rather  than  highly  specialized,  instruc- 

^  TTie  last  part,  based  on  the  number  of 
advanced  degrees  ;,warded.  gives  spedal  em- 
phasis to  institutions  not  now  participating 
substantiallv  in  existing  Federal  fellowship 
and  trainee  programs  by  weighting  inter- 
mediate degrees  equally  with  the  doctorate 
and  bv  including  degrees  involving  teacher 
preparation  in  the  formula. 

While  each  individual  segment  of  the 
three-part  formula  may  be  criticized  sep- 
arately as  being  inequitable  to  various  types 
of  institutions,  we  believe  that  the  proposal 
taken  as  a  whole  and  In  connection  v.'lth 
existing  programs  in  the  sciences.  Presents  a 
balanced,  equitable  approach  and  j^ould 
constitute  a  major  breakthrough  toward 
meeting  the  problem  of  strengthening  and 
upgrading  all  higher  education. 

Together   with    other   programs   discussed 
below,    this    program   would   go   far   toward 
making  it  possible  for  all  of  America  s  col- 
leges and  universities  to  keep  the  doors  of 
higher   education    open    without   sacrificing 
quality    and    to    free   resources    needed    for 
Response  to  the  many  demands  for  assistance 
in  solving  the  urgent  problems  of  our  time, 
n.  AID  FOR  FACn-rriES,  housing 
In  addition  to  the  initiation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram of  general  operating  support  described 
ILove    substantial  expansion  and  rnodifica- 
tlon  of  existing  Federal  programs  designed  to 
keep  educational  opportunity  open  by  keep- 
ine  charges  to  students  down  are  needed.  We 
regret  that  during  the  past  year  these  pro- 
grams have  been  sharply  curtailed  either  by 
IpproprlaUons  or  administrative  actions. 
(A)   Aid  for  academic  facilities 
in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
authorizations  for  grants  for  undergraduate 
and   graduate   facilities   aid    programs   *ere 
substantially  expanded,  but  funding  wa*_ 
unfortunately— cut  below  previous  levels. 


We  recommend:  ,„„tr-n 

1 1 ,  That  the  Federal  proportion  of  match- 
ing grants  for  both  undergraduate  and  f  ad- 
viate  facilities  be  increased  to  up  to  ,5  per 
rent  of  the  cost  of  ^uch  facilities. 

?2.  special  attention  should  be  Piven  the 
need  for  graduate  facilities  in  the  light  of 
sutetantiallv  increasing  enrollments  and  the 
c"e^r   national    interest   in   advanced   educa- 

^'Taf  Wi'hX'ect  to  undergraduate  faci.l- 

''Taf  While  the  primary  Justification  for  the 
nrogram  continues  to  be  to  assist  in  the 
subftantlal  exoansiou  of  enrollment  capac  t>^ 
sSal  attention  should  also  be  P'ven  to  the 
n^d  for  removal  of  modernization  of  obso- 

''Vr^eZll  law  should  be  modified  to  per- 
mit allocation  of  funds  ..Ithin  each  state  ac- 
cording to  demonstration  needs. 

(4  The  undergraduate  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram legislation  should  be  amended,  and  the 
orograni  expanded,  along  lines  suggested  for 
the  Conege  Housing  Loan  Program  (See  be- 
low, in  order  that  adequate  loan  funds  be 
made  available  without  excessive  pressures 
on  the  Federal  budget. 

(B)  college  housing  loan  program 
Since  its  initiation  in  1950.  the  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  ha-s  been  tremend- 
ously successful  in  helping  provide  living  ac- 
commodations for  a  rapidly  expanding  col- 
let   population    at    reasonable    charges    to 

''smcfearlv  in  1966.  however,  it  r.as  been 
vlrtulllV  frozen"  by  administrative  uction^ 
desX  the  existence  of  a  combination  of  the 
re^olvTnK  fund  and  new  lending  ;|Uthorl  > 
totalling    several    hundreds    of    millions    of 

""^A^suidv  sponsored  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil  on    Education   cont-ains   niinimum   esti- 
mates   of    a    Federal    program    loan    need    o 
approximately  M  billion  a  year  for  the  nex 
10  year^.  We  accept  and  support  these  esti- 

""wf' reiterate  our  recommendation  that 
present  legislation  be  amended  ^^ ^^^^l^.^J'l 
»-,  to  assist  higher  education  in  generating  a 
capital  unmng  source  of  not  less  than  one 
bUl ion  dollars"  each  vear  for  the  next  10 
V  as  for  single  and  married  student  housing 
-It  an  interest  cost  of  not  more  than  3  per 
cent  and  for  debt  terms  of  not  more  than 

^Veveral  alternative  methods  are  available 
to  assLt  in  provision  of  such  a  capital  source^ 
Legislation    to    implement    one    of    these 
methods  was  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
bv  Representative  Mink   in  the  House   and 
senators  Javlts   and  Proxmire   in   the   Sen^ 
ate  and  has  been   approved  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and   Currency  Committee    It  pro- 
fldesllr  continuance  of  the  direct  Federal 
lending     program     and     Its     augmentation 
through  the  private  capital  market  at  m inl- 
rnum  Federal  cost  through  an  interest  sub- 
Mdy     This    proposal    minimizes    budgetary 
pressures  and  the  need  for  new  Treasury  bor- 
rowing by  generating  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  new  capital  needed  through  the  pri- 
vate market.  For  this  reason,   the   Associa- 
tions have  supported  and  continue  to  sup- 
port Its  enactmVnt  by  the  90th  Congress. 

in  the  same  financial  framework  suggested 
above  for  single,  married,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents the  Associations  also  recommend. 

(1)  That  specific  provisions  be  made  for 
assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
college  housing. 

( 2 )  That  specific  provision  be  made  to  pro- 
vide for  housing  of  those  staff  rnembers  of 
medical  centers  whose  services  are  needed 
on  an  "on-call"  basis. 

(3)  That  assistance  In  the  provision  of 
student-center  facilities  be  continued^ 

The  Associations  recommend  that  the  poU- 
cles  practices,  and  regulations  of  ^e  De- 
D^tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
Zn^lppllcable  to  the  College  Housing  pro- 
^rlm  b^e  reviewed  and  revised,  particularly 


with  respect  to  debt-service  and  maintenance 
reserve    requirements. 

,n     DIRECT     M..PORT     OF     ORADVAT.     EDUCATION 
KNO  RESEARCH 

,^,    Graduate   ;ci/o«-.hips   and    traineeships 
1    Doctoral   Programs 
The  Er-^duaie  prourams  of  the  National  De- 

Economic  barriers  to  ,raduaU^  ^VT^^^^ 
to  hen   keep  our  country   supplied  ^.  1th  Its 

ssrc;  iii"szz"«n ,.,  ,„.  .■.». -» 

nrogress  of  our  N.uion 

I    Master's  and  Intermediate-Level  Programs 
There  is  also  need  for  the  support  of  fel- 

meet  these  i.nd  other  needs    The  U.S    umce 

tutions. 

,B,   Federal  support  of  research  and  eduea- 

tiomnt'ic  sciences 

,  institutional  Support  in  the  Sciences 

report  our  A.ssoclations  commend  Repre- 
tentative  George  P.  MlHer  and  "tbers  .or 
the  r. sponsorship  of  this  Propo^"*  .  '  ^^\"  ^, 
875  and  similar  bills,  and  stroncU  urge  its 
enactment  during  the  90th  Coneress. 
2  Support  of  Basic  Research 
Rnslc  research  uniquely  provides  the  build- 
in?  m'^c^upon  .^h^cl^social  and  econon^^^^ 

progress  'f  "".^/-'^■„„^,edge  of  himself  and 
P'°''°^H  in  Which  he  lives  accelerates  as  he 
Wms'lf  becomes  incrLslngly  responsible  for 
rown  en^ronment,  creating  along  the 
wav  difficult  and  complex  Pro^'ems  such  a 
Those  related  to  air  and  water  pollution,  ur 

S  SLd"'  o?  M.rm<i™.t.o.  camot  M 

tws    s  true    the  fiscal  demands  of  the  ^^ar 

in  the  continued  progress  of  °ur  country. 
We  urge  this  especially  In  connection jiUh 
^e  fuTdlng  Of  the  programs  of  the  National 
science  Foundation  and  the  National  Inst  - 
tutes  of  Health,  which  have  primary  responsl- 
bUm^  for  the  support  of  the  unique  caps- 
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blllty    of    institutions    of   higher   education 
for  the  conduct  of  basic  research. 
3.  Indirect  Costs  of  Federally  Sponsored  Ac- 
tivities 
The   Associations  commend   the   Congress 
fo'  Its  recognition  that  the  indirect  coEt«  of 
research    are    real    costs    that,    unless    fully 
reimbursed,  constitute  a  serious  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  university— resources  that 
are  required  for  carrying  out  their  primary 
instructional    function   and   for   conducting 
research  In  areas  where  Federal  support  Is 
limited  or  lacking.  Because  this  Is  true,  the 
Associations  strenuously  object  to  the  man- 
datory  cost-sharing   concept   introduced   In 
recent  Federal  legislation.  Simple  equity  dic- 
tates that  institutions  making  available  their 
physical  and  human  resources  to  assist  In  the 
attainment  of  national  objectives  receive  the 
full  costs  for  doing  so,  especially  when  the 
cost  sharing  reduces  their  ability  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  attainment  of  other,  and  equally 
important,  national  objectives.  The  Associa- 
tions   consequently    urge    the    Congress    to 
eliminate  the  cost-sharing  requirement  and 
provide  additional  funding  to  implement  the 
pollcv  of  full  reimbursement  of  Indirect  costs 
to  make  it  possible  for  Federal  agencies  to 
fully  apply  the  principles  cf  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  arcular  A-21   In  the  research  rela- 
tionships  between   the   Federal   government 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

IV.    PtDER.\L    .ACTION    FOR    OTHER    EDtjCATION.^l. 
PTTRPOSES 

(4)  Education  in  health-related  fields 
The  Associations  commend  the  90th  Con- 
gress for  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  sub- 
stp.ntlal  programs  of  support  for  education, 
extension  activities,  and  library  services  in 
health-related  fields  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
slstince  Act.  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Educational  .Assistance  Act.  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Act.  and  significant  expan- 
sions of  existing  legislation.  Legislation  pro- 
viding aid  for  the  oporation  of  instructional 
programs,  fcr  library  services,  for  scholar- 
ship support,  for  expansion  of  educational 
facilities,  and  for  regional  efforts  for  con- 
tinuing education  and  the  cUssemlnatlon  of 
the  most  advanced  medical  knowledge  will 
make  substantial  contributions  toward  the 
expansion  of  professional  education  in  these 
areas. 

Because  of  its  demonstrated  effectiveness 
In  incr?asing  the  supply  cf  badly  needed 
nurses  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  nurs- 
ing education,  the  Associations  recommend 
the  continuation  of  the  Nurses  Training  Act 
of  1964  and  urge,  additionally,  that  .scholar- 
ship assistance  be  made  available  for  under- 
graduate students  in  collegiate  schools  of 
nursing  and  that  direct  operational  support 
be  authorized  and  made  available  to  schools 
of  nursing  conducting  collegiate  programs 
for  Increasing  enrollments. 

We  are  gratified  that  schools  of  pharmacy 
and  veterinary  m-^diclne  are  now  eligible,  un- 
der the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act.  for  aid  in  the  construction  of 
educational  facilities.  We  urge  that  both  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion assistance  be  increased  substantially 
to  cover  adequately  the  needs  in  the  newly 
eligible  fields.  Further,  we  note  with  concern 
that  eligibility  for  assistance  for  the  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  vete'inary  science  is  limited 
to  construction  aid.  We  urge  corrective  legis- 
lation to  end  this  discrimination  to  major 
health-related  fields,  especially  as  concerns 
ellglblltv  for  basic  and  special  improvement 
grants  tor  support  of  the  Instructional  func- 
tion at  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
science. 

(Bl    Increased  support  for  the  humanities 
and  arts 
We  thank  the  90th  Congress  for  their  in- 
creased support  of  the  programs  included  in 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  The  need  to  correct  the  Imbal- 


ance between  Federal  support  in  these  Impor- 
tant areas  with  those  for  science  and  related 
fields  calls  for  sharp  expansion  of  funding 
of  these  Foundations  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
reiterate  our  belief  that,  while  malntelnlng 
active  programs  of  individual  and  project 
grants,  the  new  foundation  should  give  ma- 
jor emphasis  to  the  support  of  Institutional 
programs. 

(C)  ROTC  programs  and  facilities 
The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Armed  Services,  In 
cooperation  with  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties   have  long  been  the  chief  source  of  of- 
ficer   personnel.    No    other    method    of    of- 
ficer procurement  approaches  these  in  terms 
of  low  cost  to  the  Federal  government  and  of 
the  high  quality  of  officers  furnished  to  the 
Armed  Services.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
colleges  and  unlversliies  are  making  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  the  national  se- 
curity through  the  ROTC  programs,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  urged  to  give  further 
consideration  to  a  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment  of   some   part   of    the   total    costs    for 
oporatlng  programs  that  have,  as  their  pri- 
mary objective,  tlie  production  of  military 
personnel    Further,   these   Associations   sup- 
port the  Armv  and  Air  Force  In  their  efforts 
to  maintain  efficient  ROTC  programs  and  to 
discontinue  those  that  are  clearly  InefBclent. 
The   effect    of    present   Selective   Service   de- 
ferment policies  on  ROTC  enrollments  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern. 
^Dt    Educational   research  and  development 
program 
The  relativclv  modest  Federal  expenditures 
for    educational    research    and    development 
have   prcxiuced   useful   results  despite  some 
lick  of  clarity  in  the  Federal  structures  for 
their     administration.     Consultation     with 
knowledgeable   persons  outside   the   Federal 
government,  coordination  of  overlapping  pro- 
o-rams  oi  Federal  support,  and  continuity  of 
p-ogram   nbi-rllves   and   planning  would  all 
improve    Federally    assisted    educational    re- 
search   \u  important  missing  ingredient  may 
be    supplied    tav    the    Education    Professions 
Development    Act    for    the    support    of    pro- 
grams to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  quali- 
fied researchers  in  the  field  of  education. 

Federal  support   of  research  and  develop- 
ment    canters,     regional     laboratories,     and 
other  ie;-earch  and  development  efforts  have 
made    pv)ss;ble   significant   contributions   to 
the   advancement   of    knowledge   concerning 
the    education    of    children    and    youth.    To 
date     however,   there   has   been   no   compre- 
lie.i.<-lv£    assessment   of    these    activities,   nor 
h  IS  -.here  been  .i  detinitive  statement  by  the 
profession  of  reasonable  goals  and  priorities 
for  educational  research  and  development  in 
the    national    interest     These    Associations 
thcreiure  recommend  that  extensive  discus- 
sions and  deliberations  Involving  appropriate 
representatives  of  these  and  other  national 
educational    associations   be   initiated   to    1) 
identify    the    categories    of   educational    re- 
search and  development  needed  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  nation;   2) 
esiablish    goals    and    priorities    within   these 
categories  that  should  be  reached  within  the 
next   decade:    31    make   an   inventory  of  the 
research  and  development  currently  under- 
way   within    these    categories;    and    4)    esti- 
mate   The    commitments    In    personnel    and 
other  resources  that  must  be  made  to  attain 
the  established  goals. 

t£)  Tiie  Education  Professions  Development 
Act 
All  levels  of  education— from  pre-school 
through  graduate  school  and  including  voca- 
tional and  adult  education— need  a  greatly 
expanded  supply  of  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals. The  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  passed  by  the  90th  Congress 
should  help  our  colleges  and  universities 
meet  this  critical  need.  It  should  also  permit 
identification  of  those  areas  most  In  need  of 
support  and  provide  that  support  without  the 
imposition  of  specific  categorical  legislation 


to  fund  it.  New,  improved,  or  markedly  ex- 
panded programs  of  pre-servlce  and  Inseirvlce 
teacher  education  should  be  supported  at 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Congress  Is  urged  to  fund  the  Act  at  the 
authorized  level  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970. 

Adequate  provision   for  consultation   and 
advice  with  a  broad  base  of  school  and  uni- 
versity personnel  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Since  the 
member    institutions   of   these   Associations 
prepare  about  half  of  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  certified  each  year,  it 
is  urged  that  their  central  role  be  recognized 
through   appropriate   representation   on   the 
advisory  bodies  concerned  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  under  the  Act. 
[F)    Research  and  extension   in  agriculture 
and  related  fields 
The  cooperative  programs  of  research  and 
extension   In  agriculture   and   related   fields 
between  the  Federal  government  and  land- 
grant   institutions    has    been   conspicuously 
successful    both   in   Its   results   and   In   the 
absence  from  the  relationship  of  many  of  the 
problems  that  characterize  government-uni- 
versity relationships  in  other  areas,  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  project  rather  than  university 
orientation.  However.  Federal  support  for  the 
programs  has  in  recent  years  lagged  substan- 
tially behind  rising  costs,  requiring  the  states 
to  carry  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  programs  and  restricting 
needed  expansion.  There  is  strong  evidence 
of  a  changing  public  attitude  toward  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension,  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  that  our  situation  is  no  longer 
one  of  a  surplus  problem  but  one  of  inade- 
quate supplies  of  many  agricultural  products 
to  meet  both  domestic  needs  and  urgent  In- 
ternational commitments.  Rising  prices  have 
brought  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  efficient 
agricultural   production  are   the  consuming 
public,    now   heavily    concentrated   in    large 
urban  areas. 

A  major  long-range  cooperative  study  of 
a'.rricultural  research  needs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  furnishes,  we  believe,  a  sound 
basis  for  the  needed  substantial  expansion  for 
agricultural  research.  A  similar  cooperative 
study  of  agricultural  extension  is  new  being 
made  and  will,  we  believe,  provide  an  equal- 
ly sound  basis  for  future  support  in  this  vital 
companion  program. 

( G I  .4id  to  developing  colleges 
The  Associations  strongly  support  and  urge 
the  continuance  of  the  program  of  aid  to  de- 
veloping colleges,  which  is  of  special  Im- 
portance in  the  strengthening  of  colleges 
now  predominantly  attended  by  Negro  stu- 
dents. A  high  percentage  of  Negro  students 
enrolled  in  such  colleges  attend  the  public 
colleges  and  universities  represented  in  the 
membership  of  these  Associations.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  limited  funds  available 
for  this  program  thus  far  Indicates  that  the 
yield  on  the  Investment  Is  high  Indeed  and 
merits  continuing  support. 

iH)  Computer  facilities  and  programs 
It  has  become  clear  that  computational 
facilities  and  services  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  educational  and  research  tool  as  basic 
to  adequate  higher  education  as  the  library. 
We  agree  with  the  Panel  on  Computers  in 
Higher  Education  which  last  year  reported 
to  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee "both  the  individual's  opportunities 
and  progress  and  the  progress,  well-being, 
and  stature  of  our  society  can  be  Increased 
by  adequate  computing  facilities  for  our 
colleges  and  universities."  We  are  gratified 
at  the  Importance  given  this  matter  by  the 
President  and  the  prompt  response  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  within  the 
limited  resources  at  Its  command.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  Institutions  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  budgets  for  facilities  and 
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nrograms  of  research  and  Instruction  in  this 
^ref  ^thout    greatly    increased    assistance 
trom    Federal    sources.    We    therefore    urge 
that  existing  support  programs  In  this  area 
be    continued    and    strengthened    and    that 
they  be  supplemented  through  the  establlsh- 
nient  of   a   broad   program   of  assistance  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
acouisltlon    and    maintenance    of    adequate 
computer   facilities   and   services   to   provide 
the  basic  educational  experiences  todav   re- 
quired  of    all   young   men   and    women   for 
productive    careers,    whatever    their    chosen 
^elds   Legislation  tor  this  purpose  should  be 
broad  enough  to  permit  cooperative  arrange- 
ments  atnong    institutions    where    it    is    not 
feLlble   to   maintain   this   type  of   capacity 
on  a  single-institution  basis 


,/)  Establishment  of  new  Federal  degree- 
granting  authority  and  institutions 
In  recent  years,  many  efforts  have  been 
made,  some  successfully,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  advanced  academic  degrees  by 
Federal  agencies  or  establishments.  We  be- 
iieve  these  efforts  arise  from  basic  confusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  university,  the  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  of  the  academic  degree, 
and  the  resources  of  the  non-Federal  aca- 
demic establishment. 

The  basic  characteristic  of  the  university 
.s  a  center  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
'is  one  of  free  inquiry,  free  exchange  of  the 
results  of  research  with  other  scholars  In  the 
field    and  free  criticism.  Another  character- 
istic'is  the  opportunity  offered  for  educating 
oung  men  and  women  in  the  processes  and 
methods  cf  research.  The  advanced  academ  c 
desree  i';  a  recognition  of  educational  attain- 
ment  and    research    accomplishment   under 
Conditions    of    free    inquiry,    exchange    and 
criticism.    Its    use    by    agencies    or    mstUu- 
ilons  which  are  not  and  cannot  become  uni- 
versities in  this  sense  of  the  term  is  a  mis- 
use Which  is  both  undesirable  and  unneces- 
sary   A    more    comprehensive    statement    of 
this  position  is  available  on  request. 
,j)   proposal  for  research  centers  independ- 
ent of  7inivcrsities 
While  our  Associations  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  research  in  an  extremely  lim  ted 
'number  of  areas  may  require  the  establish- 
•nen:  of  rese  irch  centers  away  from  the  s.te 
uf  a  university,  we  believe  that  such  action 
by  Federal   cr   state  governments  should  be 
taken  onlv  when  its  necessity  is  unequlvccal- 
IV  estiblished.  We  beheve  graduate  education 
Jf  hie:-,  quality  is  inseparable  from  basic  re- 
search    that    basic   research   fiourishes   best 
"in  the   atmosphere   cf   ati   academic   institij- 
tion  and  that  any  national  policy  of  eiicour- 
aglng    the   establishment    of    new    basic   re- 
search   institutes    that    are    not    university- 
rela^d    would   be    seriously    detrimental    to 
both  basic  research  and  graduate  education. 
(K)     Land-grant    teaching    funds,    ^forrill- 
Nelson  Act 
In  the  11  years  since  the  last  revision  and 
expansion  of   the  authorization   for  annual 
grants  for  further  endo^vment  of  Instruction 
in   the   Land-Grant   institutions,   there   has 
been    contmued    inflation    and    substantial 
population  growth.  The  net  result  Is  that  the 
nur-hasing     power     represented     by     these 
?unds  has'dec'^eased  while  demands  have  in- 
creased  The  Associations  support  the  expaJi 
"onTi  the  authorization  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  take  account  of  inflation  and  popu- 
lation growth  over  the  past  decade. 

V     INTERGOVERNMENT.AL    COOPERATION:     VVTlQVt. 
CHARACTER  OF   HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Associations  strongly  support  activi- 
ties designed  to  improve  cooperation  betweer^ 
the  Federal  government  and  state  and  oca 
governments  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
Itate  and  local  governments  to  Pr°vldethe 
quality  and  variety  of  public  services  needed 
in  our  complex  society. 

They  emphatically  call  attention,  however 
to  the^nlque  character  of  higher  education 
as   an   InstrumenUllty    of   society.    All   the 
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states  have,  by  constitutional  or  legislative 
art^Tn,  placed  responsibility  for  governance 

of  public  universities  and  colleges  tinder  the 

control  and  direction  of  8°^'"  "^^^^ -^d- 
separated  from  direct  channels  of  state  ad- 
r^fnlstrative  and  political  control.  Private  in- 
stitutions   have    historically    enjoyed     this 

'^in'^recent  years,  national  legislative  pro- 
nosals  have  bben  made  which  would  have  the 
E  of  authorizing  the  adminls^ative 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  to  reqtiire 
that  staffs  of  both  public  and  private  tin  ver- 
sitles  and  colleges  engaged  in  F^f e/^l'V^^;^ 
sisted  programs  be  placed  under  state  merit 
svs^m^.  cLnneling  Federal  funds  lor  higher 
^ucation  through  state  administrative  age  - 
cies  having  no  Jurisdiction  under  state  con- 
stuutions  or  law,  by-passing  state  leg  slative 
authority,  and  iisslgnlng  Pl«""'»e  >-e^P°""'; 
huitv  for  hlBher  education  within  the  states 
to    agencies'  created    for    entirely    different 

^"ImcTlnadvertance  or  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  issues  and  relationships  involved  appar- 
ently have  been  responsible  lor  violation  m 
proposed  legislation  of  this  sound  principle 
?he  Associations  respectfully  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Congressional  committees  and 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  educational 
legislation  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Inicrgovernmental  Relations 

VI.    IMPROVING   THE   CONDITIONS   OF   IRBAN    LIFE 

The  t.adlUonal  role  of  member  institutions 
of  these  Associations- the  role  of  concerr  ,or 
;,ad  action  lelated  to  the  conditions  of  the 
cilii'pnrv-ls   now   intensified   and   expanded 
b-    Tie  "tremendous   urban    problems   lar-ng 
our  nation   Member  institutions  cf  tn^'e  As- 
sociations  are   heavllv   involved   in   research, 
educational,  and  public  serv-lre  P'-'^C'-anis  de- 
signed  to   improve   the  conditions   cf   tii^han 
life    As  indicated  elrewhere.  a  chief  limita- 
tion on   their   ability   to   respond   to   urgent 
requests  for   expert  a-ssitance  is  lack  of   re- 
sources for  this  purpose.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Demonstration  Cit  r-.^ 
and  other  programs,  is  encaged  in   p   majcr 
effort    to    assist    in    rebuilding    slums    and 
blighted  areas,  and  provide  public  facilities 
and   services   essential   to  solving   the   prob- 
lems of  the  people  in  our  cities   The  A^^s«t;^- 
tions    recommend    that    adequate    provi.sion 
be  made   through  amendment  of  present  .-g- 
i>=lation   and   in   future   legislation,   for   con- 
tinuing grants  for  the  support  of  research, 
c-cmonstration.  and  educational  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities  in  professional  and 
.ubject-matter    areas   related    to    the   objec 
tives   of   the   legislation.   This   might   be   ac- 
complished, for  example,  by  setting  a-.de  a 
percentage  of  appropriations  for  this  purpose^ 
as  is  done  in  Federally  nlded  highway  and 
other  legislation. 

VII.  AID  TO  I.VDIVIUUALS  IN  OBT.UNING  A 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

The    most    effective    and    most    urgently 
■needed  form  of  aid  to  individuals  in  obtain- 
ing a  college  education  Is  a  program  of  sup- 
port for  educational  institutions  to  enable 
Ihem  to  keep  charges  to  students  low.  Much 
of  the  present  demand  and  need  for  Ind.yld- 
ual    assistance    in    flnaJicing    college    costs 
stems  from  failure  to  recognize  and  act  on 
this  fact    The  Associations,  however,  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  dealing  with  situa- 
tions   as    they   exist   while   working   t^-ard 
more  fundamental  solutions,  have  suppori;ed 
expanding  access  to  student  |°*ns  at  reason, 
able  carrying  charges,  expansion  of  the  work- 
studv   program,  and   provision   of   economic 
opportunity   grants   specifically   designed   to 
help  the  most  needy  gain  access  to  higher 
education. 

The  characteristic  of  programs  designed  to 
help  individuals  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
college  however.  Is  that  they  result  In  pyra- 
miding budgetary  costs  and  administrative 
compllxlties  without  getting  at  the  root  o, 
the  problem.  If  student  charges  are  permitted 
to  continue  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  the 
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level  of  income— which  they  have  done  stead- 
Uv  in  recent  year.-more  and  more  students 
^m  need  spkiai  aid  and  more  and  naore 
p  ograntr  must  be  devised  to  assist  them 
uS  educational  opportunity  is  to  be  de- 
nied For  this  reason,  our  Associations  be- 
eVe  that  first  priority  in  new  progranvs 
e^s  ?o  be  given  to  th.^se  which  will  hep 
kS  dov^n  the  costs  of  higher  education  to 
the  students.  These  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
The  following  comments  concern  student-aid 
programs: 

(A)  NDEA  stiident  loan  program 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Stii- 

dent  Loan  program  --^ ^^^^'^^"^^^^ 
.ocess  to  low-interest  loans  to  enable  stu- 
dent^ particulraly  in  need  of  nnancial  as- 
"b^tince  to  atl.-nd  college  II  is  essential  that 
•he  integrity  ..nd  identity  of  this  program 
be  mrmtained  Within  this  context,  the  As- 
^clations  support  •'XPer'tnenUU  appro^che 
•o  the  problem  of  ptovlding  the  fuh  amount 
o  unis  ..ceded  ^'hhe  reducing  the  burden 
on  the  Feder.il  administrative  budget  and  on 
the  capital  resources  uf  colleges  and  uiil- 
versiUe^  i'.^v.lved  m  the  I  'J  matching  re- 
quiieaient 

,B)    Guaranlecd   student    loan    program 

The    Guaranteed    Student    Loan    !>'-^'?»nj 

was  Adopted  m  recogmtu.n  "V'^'  ''^.n    mfr 

IP   riMii"   I'-'vel     If   student   charges   in   our 

:.oUeg^s  and   universities   lu.s   caused   undue 

fir^.i'vul   burdens  on   many   i.anilles  . n  t he 

mlddle--ncoinc   level     This   program    .nd    lt£ 

urjose."  hould  not  be  confused  with  those 

o     the   :-DEA   lun    prc^-ram    VuCr   present 

"ea      .ondltio.is.  the  Guaranteet^  '''''V    "C 

gram   l-.as   been   less   successful   than   anucl- 

""l  'because  ol  the  l„ck  of  -vallab  lit^  both 

of  loan  guarant.^  funds  and  of  I'-'HS 

'we  continue  to  support  the  c-entral   p    r- 

nose  of  this  i-roCTam.  but  observation  ..f  the 

;  ?ogran-  bv  our  member  institutions  strong- 

y    ua.cates    need    lor    ^'^'''"f  ^  ■':^,  J'f.Jte 
Therefore,   sve    r«-.mmend    that     he^l^.    be 

..mended   t.,  provide   >1.    that   ■;»     f^/"^> 
..r-.r.  ucpd  loan  and  unv  1  >.^n  requiring  Fed- 
cri      aids  to  subsidize  interest  cost  l>e  made 
onlv    after    lenders    have    ^ecured    pe«ine    t 
rnlormation    ab<.ut    the    borrower    :rom    ti.e 
educational    in.st.tution    involved.     .2.      lial 
he  interest  subsidy  be  terminated  ..ie> oar 
■.Iter    ihe   student    borrower   has   completed 
'  ,s  KrmU  idu.c.tion;  and  i3i  that  .n  uppro- 
nueXe  bec-tabllshed  and  paid  t,  lenders 
oc^ver   administrative  costs  of  such  loan. 
"mil  laonev-market  conditions  are  such  that 
an  r-dministrative  lee  is  unwarranted 
(Ci  Work  s'.udxi 
Those  .\s.  ocialions.  which  for  many  :  ears 
urged    .idoption    ..f    an    experimental    work- 
tudy    program,    htue    previously    expressed 
their  cntmued  support  of  this  legislation  as 
an  ininonant  element  ui  a  flexible  prograrn 
on  eluing  worthy  students  meet  college  cosUs_ 
We  note    however,  that,  m  this  as  in  many 
other"  ,rograins  deigned   to  help  more  stu- 
denti  attend  college,  the  institutional  match- 
mg  requirement  tends  to  be  counter-produc- 
t^e   That  IS.  in  order  to  get  matching  funds. 
mslltut;ons  must  charge  students  "?"'^  '"" 
creasing  the  need  for  additional  student  aid 
We^o^end  the  Congress  for  Hs  emergency 
action  m  ho:ding  the  Federal  level  ^.f  ^on"  - 
buttons  at  85  per  cent  and  recommend  that  It 
l5e  restored  to  at  least  90  per  cent. 
,D)  Opportunitv  grants.  Federal  scholarships, 
veterans  education 
The  Associations  continue  to  support  the 
educational  opportunity  g^^^^tAX^at! 
one  specifically  designed  to  make  college  at- 
tendance  possible   for   needy   students   who 
couTd  not  otherwise   attend,   ^n jronnect^on 
with  other  Federal  programs  (such  as  Up- 
wid  Bound).  It  has  become  a  major  means 
Tf  orovldlng  genuine  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion ?orthl  Iconomlcally  and  educatlonaUy 
disadvantaged.  The  Associations  continue  to 
oSose  a  general  Federal  scholarship  program 
m^he  alsence  of   evidence  that  It  would 
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m  fact  assure  college  attendance  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  highly  talented  who 
cannot  now  attend  under  existing  publ  c  and 
private  programs  and  In  view  of  higher- 
priority  needs  for  other  forms  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

We  express  appreciation  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress for  amending  the  Veterans  Educational 
Program  law  to  provide  for  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  cost  for  special  record -keeping, 
reuortlng.  and  counseling  services  required 
forveteran.  as  contrasted  to  non-veteran, 
students. 

(£)  Tax-credit  and  student  loan  indenture 
proposals 
Proposals  for  a  direct  deduction  from  in- 
come taxes  owed  the  Federal  government  be- 
cause of  tuition  and  required  fees  paid  col- 
leges and  universities  have  attracted  substan- 
tial support  because  of  several  assumptions, 
all  Incorrect.  More  recently,  widespread  pub- 
licity has  been  given  a  proposal  to  solve  the 
flacal  problems  of  higher  education  by  a  sharp 
increase  In  charges  to  students  coupled  with 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
government  the  Increasingly  substantial  sums 
required,  with  repayment  by  the  borrower  In 
the  form  of  a  special  added  Income  tax  over 
30  to  40  years.  Both  these  proposals  are  un- 
sound from  «he  standpoint  of  public  policy, 
educational  policy,  and  fiscal  policy.  They  are 
discussed  separately  below. 

1.  Tax  Credit  for  Tuition  and  Fees 
Three  assumptions,  the  first  two  contra- 
dictory and  the  third  untrue,  are  made  in  ad- 
vancing such  proposals: 

The  first  Is  that  they  will  provide  relief 
to  hard-pressed  parents.  A  second  is  that 
they  provide  a  way  around  the  problems 
related  to  direct  Federal  aid  to  non-public 
institutions  and  would  therefore  provide 
for  a  substantial  flow  of  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  these  and  other  institutions.  A  third  Is 
that  they  are  so  devised  as  sharply  to  limit 
or  eliminate  aid  to  the  most  affluent  and 
give  the  greatest  aid  to  those  in  lower 
income  brackets  (though  admittedly  none 
at  all  to  those  who  pay  no  Income  tax ) .  The 
first  two  assumptions  are  obviously  contra- 
dictory. It  Institutions  raise  fees  to  collect 
tax  dollars,  parents  will  get  no  relief.  If  par- 
ents get  substantial  relief.  Institutions  will 
not  be  aided.  The  third  asumptlon  is  un- 
true. Despite  limitations  on  benefits  in  terms 
of  gross  taxable  income,  the  chief  bill  ad- 
vanced to  date  before  Congress  allows  fami- 
lies with  taxable  Incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000 
to  receive  some  benefits,  those  with  capital- 
gains  Incomes  well  In  excess  of  that  amount 
to  receive  some  benefits,  and  those  with 
incomes  chiefly  from  tax-exempt  sources  to 
benefit  without  limitation  as  to  total,  as 
compared  to  taxable.  Income. 

Although  percentage  benefits  are  higher 
for  lower-Income  families,  dollar  benefits 
are  clearly  higher  as  incomes  rise  up  to 
$25,000,  while  benefits  to  those  with  lower 
Incomes  steadily  decrease  to  the  vanishing 
point.  The  Associations  have  consistently 
recognized  the  desirability  of  participation 
in  various  types  of  Federally-aided  programs 
by  both  nonpublic  and  public  Institutions. 
They  view  the  tax-credit  proposal  as  Inequit- 
able from  every  standpoint  and  unsound 
from  the  standpoints  of  fiscal  policy,  educa- 
tional policy,  and  national  policy  In  gen- 
eral. The  Treasury  Department  has  ably 
stated  the  objections  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  fiscal  poUcy.  Proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation have  made  It  clear  that  Its  essen- 
tial purpose  is  to  give  Ux  support  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  proportional,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  the  fees  charged  students. 
Since  the  fees  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
provide  the  additional  income  desired,  the 
benefit  would  flow  to  the  college,  not  the 
taxpayer.  To  the  exent  that  fees  are  raised, 
students  from  low-Income  families  would 
find  their  educational  costs  Increased  rather 
than  decreased.  Institutions  with  low  tui- 
tion charges  would  be  placed  under  pressure 
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to  increase  them  In  order  to  collect  Federal 
aid  by  this  route  Institutions  which  wish  to 
engage  in  discriminatory  practices  and  still 
enjoy  Federal  support  would  be  encouraged 

to  do  so  »,,  * 

These  Associations  take  the  position  that, 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds  It  In  the 
national  interest  to  provide  either  general 
specific-purpose  support  from  public  funds 
for  institutions  of  higher  education,  ways 
can  and  should  be  found  for  doing  this  which 
reuain  the  principles  of  public  accountabiUty 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  which 
are  fiscallv  and  educationally  sound,  and 
which  do  liot  In  their  operation  discriminate 
against  large  groups  of  students  and  institu- 
tions. The  tax-credit  approach  does  not  meet 
these  standards. 

2.  Student  Loan  Indenture  Proposal  (Educa- 
tional Opporttinity  Bank) 
The  proposal  described  by  its  proponents 
as  an  -Educational  Opportunity  Bank"  can 
in  f  ict  be  more  accurately  described  as  one 
through  which  the  student  Is  asked  to  enter 
into  a  special  Federal  income-tax  indenture 
for  most  of  his  working  hfe  In  order  to  per- 
mit  colleges    and    universities    to   recapture 
approximately   the  full   cost   of  educational 
services  provided  through  sharp  increases  In 
required    charges.    Its    most    glaring    defect 
from  the  suindpoint  of  public  policy  Is  that 
it  proposes  to  shift  to  the  student  virtually 
all  the  cost,  at  an  escalating  rate,  of  higher 
education.  Whatever  the  allocation  between 
the  individual  and  society  of  the  benefits  of 
higher  education,  it  is  clear  that  the  primary 
benelit  is  to  socielv  and  that  the  student  Is 
already    paving    a    disproportionately    large 
share.' regardless   of   the   type  of  institution 
attended  or  tlie  level  of  Its  charges.  The  ar- 
gument that  the  privilege  cf  borrowing  large 
^ums  With  deferred  repayment  will  somehow 
increase    educational    opportunity    for    the 
economicallv    and    educationally    disadvan- 
tiged  will  not  bear  analysis  for  several  rea- 
sons-   r.ither    it  would,   under  the  name  of 
equality    of    opportumiy.    enable   a    low-in- 
come student  to  st.irt  life  with  a  heavy  added 
Federal  claim  on  his  income,  while  freeing 
the  more  affluent  from  any  responsibility. 

The  policy  of  escalating  student  charges 
n\  ill  tvpes  of  institutions  would  raise 
economlc^  b.uriers  against  low-income  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  in- 
stitutions which  will  now  admit  them  and 
which  thev  can  attend  at  relatively  low  cost. 
It  would  not.  however,  permit  them,  to  attend 
high-prestige  and  hlahly  selective  institu- 
fio^ns  which  are  neither  prepared  to  relax 
their  admissions  standards  nor  to  expand 
'heir  enrollment*  in  any  substantial  degree. 
The  highly  qualified  student  from  a  low- 
income  lamilv  can.  in  general,  already  attend 
college  through  a  v.iriety  of  scholarship  pro- 
.•ranis  for  the  talented.  The  problem  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  student  involves 
a  variety  of 'factors.  High  admissions  stand- 
ards, reluctance  to  borrow,  need  of  his  family 
for  uicome.  and  lack  of  motivation  are  all 
elements  in  his  disproportionately  low  par- 
ticipation in  post-high-school  education. 
These  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  borrowing  to  theo- 
retically enable  the  student  to  shop  around 
for  a  college  which  w,-lll  grant  admission,  in 
competition  with  other  students  with  fewer 
academic  and  other  handicaps. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Bank  pro- 
ixjsal  poses  many  other  major  questions,  to 
which  answers  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
Its  fiscal  solvency  is  clearly  dependent  on 
attracting  an  equal  balance  between  those 
whose  future  incomes  will  be  high  and  those 
entering  low-income  professions  to  permit 
continued  lending  to  those  whose  repayments 
will  be  less  than  theh:  loans.  Yet,  to  be  fiscally 
attractive  to  those  entering  high-Income  oc- 
cupations or  with  family  resources  which 
assure  high  Incomes,  terms  mtist  be  such 
that  a  large  fiscal  outlay  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment seems  a  pre-requlsite.  If  the  charges 
of  all  colleges  are  escalated  sharply,  present 
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ability  of  the  vast  majority  of  students  to 
finance  their  own  education  through  family 
aid  and  earnings  will  disappear,  and  heavy 
borrowing  will  become  for  increasing  numbers 
the  onlv  avenue  of  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion The  Educational  Opportunity  Bank 
partlcularlv  belles  Its  title  with  respect  to 
young  women  seeking  higher  education.  To 
keep  the  proposal  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis, 
proponents  point  out,  women  would  have 
to  pav  back  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
incom'e  than  men,  because  their  incomes  are 
lower  Marriage  would  Involve  a  substantial 
reverse  dowrv.  No  solutions  are  suEgested  In 
the  proposal'for  either  of  these  problems. 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  genuine  equality 
of  opportunity  for  Increasing  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  recognized  that  education  Is 
primarily  a  social  responsibility.  They  have 
supported  our  colleges  and  universities  both 
directly  through  public  channels  and  In- 
directly through  voluntary  support  encour- 
aged by  special  tax  treatment,  thus  keeping 
down  the  financial  barriers  to  education. 
The  philosophy  that  financing  education  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
Is  directly  contrary  to  this  great  and  sound 
tradition. 

VUI.    DISCRIMINATION     IN     THE     USE     OF     PUBLIC 
FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Member  institutions  of  the  Associations 
believe  that  public  policies  against  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  public  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  should  apply  equally  In  their 
use  by  all  types  of  educational  Institutions, 
public  and  'private.  They  note  with  regret 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
uniformly  apply  this  standard  because  of 
the  failure  to  include  a  provision  against 
discrimination  because  of  religion  in  Title 
VI  of  this  Act,  which  applies  to  non-public 
as  well  as  public  colleges  and  universities. 
They  also  note  that  Title  IV  of  the  Act, 
which  requires  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  dis- 
crimination in  education  to  be  made  by  the 
U  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  applies  only 
to  public  institutions  at  all  levels  and  not 
to  discrimination  In  the  use  of  public  funds 
by  other  institutions  receiving  them. 

It  is.  therefore,  our  position  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  should  be  amended  to  ban  the 
use  of  public  funds  by  Institutions  which 
discriminate  in  the  admission  of  students 
or  employment  of  staff  because  of  religion, 
and  that."  pending  such  amendment  or  new 
educational  legislation,  the  use  of  tax  funds 
should  be  barred  to  institutions  which  dis- 
criminate because  of  religion.  If  there  Is  rea- 
sonable ground  for  exception  to  this  rule, 
such  as  might  be  Involved  In  programs  of 
a  public  welfare  rather  than  of  an  essentially 
educational  character— such  as  the  school 
lunch  program— such  exceptions  should  be 
made  by  explicit  exemption  from  the  general 

rule. 

IX.   "disclaimer"   affidavits 

Member  institutions  of  the  Associations 
have  consistently  opposed  the  requirement 
of  negative  "disclaimer"  affidavits,  or  certifi- 
cates of  non-subversion  as  a  requirement  for 
individuals  taking  part  In  non-sensitive  Fed- 
eral programs.  Such  requirements  should  not 
be  confused,  as  they  often  are,  with  affirma- 
tive statements  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  Institutions,  which  may  be 
properly  required  of  those  entering  posts  of 
public  trust.  The  Associations  welcome  the 
relaxation  or  elimination  of  such  negative 
requirements.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
while  they  Involve  extensive  paperwork  and 
record  keeping  and  are  a  constant  source 
of  friction  and  controversy,  they  have  no 
affirmative  value. 

X.   extending  the  resources  of  higher  ed- 
ucation BEYOND  THE  CAMPUS 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  great 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  make  available  be- 
yond  the   confines  of   the  campus   the   re- 


sources of  our  colleges  and  ""'^;^/«'"«4^^ 
wird  the  solution  of   problems  of  national 
Tnd  international  concern.  ™s  's  exempU- 
ftpd   in   such   legislation    as   Title   I   of   tne 
mghe?  Mucatiln    Act    of    1965,    the    State 
technical  Services  Act.  the  Regional  Med^a 
Programs   Act,   legislation   affecting   the   De- 
^rrfmeTt  of^Houfing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
T  iw   Enforcement    Assistance   Act,    and   tne 
SmTth-^ver   Act  establishing   the   Coopera- 
te ^ExSon  service,  -^^^^I^^JH^^'^.t 
the  example  inspiring  many  of  the  more  re 
cent  pro-ams.  Through  the  Implementation 
"programs  of  continuing  education  and  ex 
tens  on    authorized  by  these  and  l«ter  acts^ 
he   congress   enables   universities   to   bring 
eirunfque  resources  to  bear  on  the  needs 
of  communities  and  Individuals  for  assist- 
ance m  solving  the  multiple  ProWems  asso- 
"aated  with  rapid  urbanization,  technological 
change,  social  change,  and  the  needs  of  the 
professions,  agriculture,  labor,  business,  in- 
dustrv.  and  the  Federal  f  overnrnent. 
We  call  attention  to  the  need  for. 
7a,   Full  funding  or  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Pducation  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  fulfill  the 
Cor^gressronal  intent  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive    cc^rdinated.    state-wide    programs    of 
conUnumV  education  and  community  serv- 
ce    we  sup,>ort  st^ps   to  make   =^v^  f  ^^^ 
portion    of    the    funds    for    interstate    and 

"fBrExL"i"n  of  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices  Acrindefinitely.    if    possible,    and   cer- 
tTnlvfor  a  minimum  of  five  years;,  for  sub- 
i!lV,i     increases    in    authorizations    over 

ini  Act  S  1067  m  otdtr  tliat  the  long-recog- 

/-.intrress  niav  begin  to  be  met. 

"^  ,1)      increased     support     for     problern- 

-i:^^-ft^^teS^on^;^r^ 

^\terp:":i.'celirspecial  competence  Of 
the  institutions  represented  In  these  Asso- 
V^tions  in  the  administration  of  problem- 
oriented  off-campus  programs  should  be  rec- 
o^amzed  in  the  allocation  of  responsibility 
fir  administering  Federally-aided  programs 
m  these  areas 
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training  opportunities  be  provided  for  those 
currently  feachlng  vocational,  '"f^«trlal  and 
technical  subjects.  Shortage  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers  Is  hampering  development 
and  expansion  of  vocational-technical  edu- 

cation.  .. 

These  Associations  therefore,  support. 

iA>  Necessarv  amendments  to  and  In- 
crease in  authorizations  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  permit  colleges  and 
universities.  Including  Junior  colleges  and 
4-vear  colleges,  to  participate  more  ade- 
qviately  In  vocational  and  technical  education 

""^^BTTn-servlce  training  programs,  fellow- 
ships for  prospective  and  experienced  voca- 
onal-educatlon  Instructors  =f  ,'^^->«"';^-- 
tors  and  adequate  financing  of  teacher  edi  - 
cation  programs  In  vocational  and  technl- 
cal  education. 
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VI       COLLEGES      AND      UNIVERSITIES      AND      VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

State  colleges  and  universities  make^m- 
portant  contributions  to  vocational-techni 
ral  education  in  two  ways : 

nTTHTOugh  occupational  ^dricaUon. 
Manv  Of  these  institutions  prepare  individ- 

,  ^nr  «  variety  of  technical  occupations 
requi  mg  less'than  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
Stlte  and  landgrant  institutions,  for  ex- 
ample, conduct  some  of  the  nation's  most 
■rccessful  associate-degree  programs  In 
such  fields  as  engineenng,  agricu  ture  tne 
allied  health  professions,  and  industrial 
technology  Those  with  strong  technical- 
educat iol'departments  provide  training  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  duplicate  in  other  types 
of  institutions.  'r^n,'hpr<t 

,2)  Through  the  Training  of  ^^^''J'^''. 
rolleeiate  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
Sh«s  oAofatlonal,  technical,  and  indus- 
tnal  subjects  In  Junior  colleges,  vocational 
schools  and  technical  Institutions  should  be 
treatlv  expanded.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
Ss  uS  is  effective  teaching  of  the  tech- 
nSl  c^nteL  and  skills  required  ^or  entrance 
into  and  advancement  in  occupations  In 
whVmanpower  is  in  critically  short  supply 
Technological  advancements  make  it  im 
perative    that    greatly   expanded    in-service 


XII        HUMANE      TREATMENT      OF      EXPERIMENTAL 
ANIMALS 

During  the  past  decade,  much  progress  hivs 
been  made  by  all  scientific  personnel  In  pro- 
viding  adequate    care   of    experlmenuil   ani- 
mals Federal  legislation  hiis  now  been  piussed 
to  regulate  the  sale  and  transporuuion  of  r.-- 
search  animals  and  to  insure  humane  treat- 
ment for  such  animals  during  transportation, 
sale    and   non-experimental    periods   at    re- 
search laboratories.  We  continue  to  be  leve 
this    legislation    was   unnecessary    but    hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  helplul  in  c.rrectlng  the 
i;,olated    difficulties    that    may    exist    at    re- 
search   installations    and    pledge    the    sup- 
port   of    our    A.s.sociations    toward    tais    end. 
We  believe  it  would  be  unwise  and  unneces- 
s,.rv    to   c<ni.slder   additional    '^'^'slation   re- 
tiardlne  the  care  and  handhng  ol  laboratory 
;inlmals, 

XIII.    NATVR.AL   RESOURCES    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

I  A  I  Water  rrfoiircc  research 
The    Associations    have    been    gratified    by 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  tu  im- 
plement Title  II  of  the  water  Resource  Re- 
.learch  Act  that  make  It  possible  to  enl.st 
the    competencies    of    academic    and    non- 
academlc^clentists  in   seeking  solut  ons  o 
pressing    national    water    problems    and    to 
ro^lde  f.r  the  establishment  of  the  \\ater 
science  Information  service.  We  urge    how- 
ever  that  appropriations  lor  the  funding  of 
both  Title  I  and  Title  II  programs  be  in- 
creased to  the  full  authorized  level. 
iB)  ita-grant  colleges 
These  Associations  welcome  the  Sea  Grant 
Colleees  and  Program  Act  to  provide  for  the 
^Satic    exploration    of   the    marine   en- 

v'lronment.   We   urge   ^o^^'^fTp^t  S^  the 
tions  for  the  program  consistent  v.\th   tne 

n^rince  of  vast%  -"P^^f  <^, ''"^"Jif  f  ur 
this  up-to-now  largely  neglected  area.  Fur 
ther  we  urge  continuing  emphasis  n  the 
admin  stratlln  of  the  program  on  the  impor- 
V?^e  of  broad,  flexible  institutional  awards, 
h  keepmg  with  the  basic  Federal  govern- 
ment-university relationship  underlying  the 
[Tutsundlng  success  of  the  land-grant  pro- 
grams for  argicultural  research  and  exten 

iC)  Air  and  water  pollution 
We  commend  the  national  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  our  natural  environment 
through  programs  that  have  been  established 
m  the^Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Public 
Health  service,  and  the  Environmental  ali- 
enees Service  Administration  aimed  at  the 
understanding  and  abatement  of  air  and  wa- 
erT^lutlon.  we  urge  that  greater  emphas  s 
be  gUen  In  these  programs  to  arrangement^ 
that  make  it  possible  to  enlist  the  un^ue 
competencies  of  the  "nlvers  ties  and  their 
faculty  members  in  this  national  effort. 

XIV     INTERNATIONAL   PROGRAMS 

The  Associations  regret  that  the  construc- 
tive legislative  steps  taken  by  the  89th  Co^- 
.rres.^  to  expand  and  Improve  both  educa 
fional^nd  t'^hnical  assistance  programs  in 


the  international  field  have  not  been  sub- 
sequentlv  Implemented.  These  Include  Sec- 
tion "ll'.d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Ititernatlonal  Education  Act.  Alsa 
no  action  h.is  been  taken  on  proposals  W 
provide  for  Federal  lu'.slstance,  through  pub- 
hclv  Identified  channels.  In  the  participation 
„f  'American  voluntary  organizations  in  in- 
ternational  activities. 

The  Associations  are  concerned  not  only 
v.-,th  failure  tu  implement  the  new  Initiatives 
authorized,  but  also  with  the  substantial  re- 
ductions m  support  01  ongoing  International 
educational  and  inchmeal  '^Istance  pro- 
erams  made  bv  the  first  session,  90th  Con- 
cress  at  a  time  when  their  substantial  ex- 
pansion Is  Clearly  called  for.  Because  of  this 
Cmcern.  establishment  of  a  Ti^sk  Force  to 
studv  and  make  recommendations  partlcu- 
1  irlv"  with  reference  to  international  technl- 
cd  and  developmenuil  assistance  programs- 
,n  crKjperatlon  with  other  educational  or- 
tranizatlons— has  been  atithorlzed. 

The  tollowine  actions  are  clearly  needed: 
i^Vi  Fundlnc  I'T  international  t^^chnlcal 
.assistance,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
rhance,  and  related  a<  tivlties  should  be  sub- 
Slant lally  increased  beyond  the  levels  pro- 
vided for  hscal  1969. 

,Bi  Funds  to  support  the  planning  actlv- 
;nes  required  by  law  under  the  International 
Education  Act  .should  he  provided  at  the 
earhp.st  possible  opportunity,  and  for  Us 
substantive  ,mplement..tion  as  "^'t'^orlzed, 
tu".ds  must   be  provided   K^r   t.ic   1969   fiscal 

''Tc,   Since   tiie  t-t..l   authorization  of  $10 

million  under  Section  211.d,   ot  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  is  small  m  proportion  to  the 

need  and   reductions  In  technical-assistance 

poropnations  h.ve  made  even  tms  modest 

nnuhn.  impossible   the  authon^tion  sli^^^^^^^^ 

be  expanded  substantially  and  fully  funded. 

,D     Authorltv  to  conduct  technical  assist- 

n.ce  programs  should  be  extended  to  at  least 

fUe-vear  period  to  reduce  the  uncertainty 

which  has  from  the  bcginninc  h.mipered  the 

clTcrtiveness  In  this  area. 

,E,  Provi-slon  ol  funds  should  be  made  to 
alleges  and  universities  to  help  meet  the 
specml  costs  ct  giving  foreign  students  an 
.Dpropnate  educational  experience  in  th  s 
cm^  it?v,  commensurate  with  the  ^mphas « 
placed "on  such  efforts  as  a  matter  of  public 

""If! 'without  specifically  endorsing  the 
provisions  o:  any  p,.rt.cu!ar  lf'P»«.'^^t'°"  P^"f / 
ng  at  this  tmie.  these  Associations  encom- 
■,..e  members  of  the  Comrress  to  continue 
•  ifeir  search  for  more  effective  and  adeqtiate 
means  for  this  country  to  assist  in  the  solu 
tion  of  the  world's  food  problem 

^-oTP__The    term      Federal    aid      is    com- 
monly used,  and  IS  used  in  this  document. 
a  gene  al  term  covering  all  the  muU.plic- 
uv  of  purposes  f.-r  which  Federal  funds  flow 
o  instuuiions  of  higher  education  or  thc^e 
,v,  tending  them.  The  reader  should  keep  m 
mind,  however,  that  the  term     Federal  aid 
Ts  inaccurate  and  mlsleadlne  as   applied   to 
n^voT  these  programs.  Where  the  Federal 
Government,  in  fulfillment  of  a  clear^  cle- 
aned   and    asserted    national    responsibility. 
;    es  the  services,  facilities  and  Personne    o 
colleges  and  universities  to  accomplish  this 
pu  pose,  the  term  -Federal  aid"  is  not  ap- 
oucable.  indeed  when  the  .P«>'m«"^  ^^^^  '."^^ 
use  Is  inadequate  to  cover  its  cost,  .is  it  ire 
nuentl      s   colleges  and  universities  are  sup- 
nUine  fiscal  aid  to  the  national  government 
'   vli  Than  the  reverse.  CoUeses  and  unlver- 

;?o.nr..TSo'«t=r,sr».t';.Tr. 

lor  It. 
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Kennedy's  Viet  Defealiim  Contradicts 
Facts  of  War 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALWOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mr   BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
iprom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet,  Mar.  27, 
'  19681 

KENNEDY'S  VIET  DEFEATISM  CONTRADICTS 

Pacts  of  War 
Saioon— Gen.  Weetmoreland  has  been  re- 
Dlac^atlmcment  when  a  shameful,  humil- 
ffin?  and   quite   Irrational   defeatism   pre- 
all^  at  home^  typified  by  Sen  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy's talk  of  a  war  without  end. 

ee^fnrt-rn'^rT^t^cll^e^^ei!^^^- 

^"¥oTegi^^tlf.t!frruchlng  every  u^ul 
hJe  tnis  reporter  can  sUte  unequivocally 
t^t' no  seriously  Informed  person  in  Saigon 
d^U  t^at-  the  Tet  offensive  was  a  puy-m 
weakness  rather  than  from  streng^h^H«^o_i 
concluded  that  Gen.  WllUam  C  Westmore 
Und  was  winning  his  "war  of  ^ttr  tlon^ 
STnol   therefore   decided   to  go   all   out   for 

^^Thr-^'neraroTenslve-  not  only  failed  to 
oroduce  the  expected  'general  uprising.  Its 
^  tfthe  eneLy,  if  calculated  In  An^erlcan 
^ms  tas  It  must  to  be  comprehensible) ,  wa. 
,itnr«t  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

S,  .".my  lo..  o..r  55.000  m.-.  no.  U>  m.„- 
ttnn  more  than  20,500  weapons. 
"TnCman  terms,  this  is  exactly  equKa len^ 
to  the  10S6  of  more  than  half  IJ^  'o^ 
^erlcans  in  seven  short  weeks^The  slow 
^^  of  interrogating  the  many,  'na^'i  ^ 
d^s  of  prisoners  of  war  has  also  progre^. 
h«  now  to  the  point  where  one  can  say  with 
c^Sythat'a^eavy  majority  of  the  losses 

cSne  from  the  groups  most  valuable  to  the 

"''The  story  has  been  put  about  that  the 
enemy  made  heavy  use  of  untrained  men  and 
ore^-ganged  children:  and  the«  groups,  lea^t 
welf  aWe  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  ob- 
viously overrepresented  in  the  POW  samples. 
Yet  two-Ihlrds  or  more  of  the  large  samples 
IreS  collected  are  composed  of  trained  sol- 
diers of  the  normal  military. 

^y  desperate  surprise  attack,  conducted 
wlto  such  ruthle«  indifference  to  human 
ufris  bound  to  do  much  damage.  Much 
dl^aie  accordingly  was  done.  The  worst  was 
tlTsetback  to  the  Allied  effort  ^  the  coun- 
trvslde  But  as  each  day  passes.  It  becomes 
Serand  clearer  that  any  AUied  setback 
wa"a  fleablte  compared  to  the  disaster  for 

'""^rquestlon  therefore  quite  Ins'f'te'.tly 
arises  why  the  enemy  made  so  terrible  a 
ml^^Llculatlon.  There  are  several  reaso^-  To 
SsKln  with,  as  Oen.  Westmoreland  has  put 
It  he  "sacrlflced  execution  to  security.  In 
other  words,  only  a  single  man  In  each  bat- 
?aUon.  generally  the  commander  or  P°l"^«^ 
officer  was  told  the  full  plan;  and  he  was 
usually  killed  In  the  first  clash  of  arms,  leav- 
ing his  unit  effectively  headless. 

To  go  on  with,  there  was  the  religious 
factor  as  It  can  only  be  called.  For  the  doc- 
tSe  communists  in  Hanoi  not  to  believe 
the  masses  eagerly  support  their  ca^we  would 
be  much  like  the  College  of  Cardinals  being 
inverted  to  atheism.  ^  addition,  of  course^ 
the  Hanoi  leaders  had  been  lied  to  by  the 
members  of  the  VC  apparatus  charged  with 
mobilizing  the  urban  population. 

Some  of  the  consequences  were  pure  biacK 
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comedy.  In  Nhatrang,  for  instance,  the  18-B 
Regiment  of  the  Fifth  North  Vletnamwe 
Division  had  the  follow-on  mission,  after  the 
local  VC  forces  had  hurled  themselves  Into 
the  town  The  regiment  marched  Into  Nhat- 
rang in  perfect  drill  formation,  with  colors 
flving.  obvlouslv  expecting  a  delirious  popular 
welcome,  only  to  be  worse  than  decimated  by 
Nhatrang'B  defenders.  ,    ,  ^.       „.„„ 

Those  defenders  are  the  rest  of  the  answer. 
Somewhat  acidly.  Gen.  Westmoreland  had  re- 
marked that  -the  Hanoi  leaders  must  now 
suppose  we  have  been  subsidizing  haU  the 
U  S  press  to  Join  in  a  huge  deception  plan 
Here  he  was  referring  to  the  common  and 
grossly  unfair  press  denigration  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army.  Mainly  for  this  reason,  th^ 
Hanoi  war  planners  demonstrably  expected 
much  of  the  ARVN  to  defect  or  come  apart 
at  the  seams.  Instead,  although  most  units 
were  gravely  understrength  because  of  leaves 
for  Tet  Just  about  every  ARVN  unit  ac- 
quitted Itself  admirably.  So  the  disaster  oc- 
curred which.  Sen.  Kennedy  to  the  contrary, 
means  that  this  is  not  a  war  without  end. 


Ajml  2,  1968       1     ^P^^  ^'  ^^^^ 


Recommendations  of  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  on  Edu- 
cational Legislation 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  For- 
rest E.  Conner,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, by  a  letter  dated  March  6, 
1968  has  brought  to  my  attention  the 
recommendations  which  were  adopted  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  on 
various  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
educational  legislation  and  the  poUcies 
of  the  association  with  regard  to  various 
pieces  of  educational  legislation. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  thought 
and  care  that  has  been  taken  in  formu- 
lating the  policy  position  set  forth.  I 
know  that  the  matter  is  one  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  Senators.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL     LEGISLATIVE     RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR 
1968 

,By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Policy  and 
Legislation  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, Washington,  D.C.,  February 
16,  1968) 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Policy  and  Leg- 
islation and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, after  careful  consideration  of  a /ather 
comprehensive  list  of  Items  relating  to  fed- 
eral policy  and  legislation,  developments  In 
the  administration  of  various  federally  re- 
lated school  programs,  and  the  needs  and 
problems  reported  from  school  systems 
tiiroughout  the  country,  make  the  following 
reconunendatlons  for  legislative  action  In 
1968: 

1.    TIMING    OF    FEDERAL     APPROPRIATIONS 

AASA  commends  the  Congress  for  Its  1967 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  authorizing  funds  to  be 


appropriated    one    year    In    advance    of    the 
year    In   which    they    will    be    obligated. 

We  urge  strongly  that  this  authorization 
be  fully  implemented  in  Fiscal  1969  and  that 
there  be  a  further  amendment  to  the  Act 
providing  for  a  minimum  of  a  three-year 
authorization. 

2.  GENERAL  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

We  recommend  that  federal  participation 
in  the  financing  of  public  education  be  pri- 
marily through  substantial  general  support 
based  on  an  equitable  equalization  formula 
and  with  minimum  limitations  on  its  use 

We  will  support  categorical  aid  programs 
where  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  and 
to  meet  unique  specific  national  problems, 
especially  those  designed  to  help  solve  the 
nroblems  of  education  in  the  large  cities  and 
in  those  areas  with  high  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  severe  poverty 
areas  All  of  the  funds  for  these  programs 
should  be  channeled  through  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

3.   SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION 

We  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  public  school  facili- 
ties lies  with  the  state  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts- however,  since  school  construction 
needs'  In  many  parts  of  the  country  exceed 
available  financial  resources,  we  recommend 
that  federal  funds  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  capital  expenditures  for  public 
school  buildings  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
location  of  physical  facilities  remain  a  state 
and  local  decision. 

We  urge  that  additional  Title  I  funds  be 
allocated  for  capital  expenditures  now,  rather 
than  wait  for  some  later  massive  effort  In  this 

The  shortage  of  local  funds  for  building 
needed  physical  facilities  is  a  significant  de- 
terrent to  the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
various  federal  acts  because  space  for  these 
projects  Is  lacking. 

4.     EDUCATION     PROFESSIONS     DEVELOPMENT     ACT 

We  commend  the  Congress  and  the  Office 
of  Education  for  consolidating  the  various 
programs  for  Improving  teacher  preparation 
Into  the  Education  Professions  Development 

Act 

We  urge  strongly  that  adequate  funding  of 
this  Act  be  provided,  beginning  In  Fiscal  1969, 
commensurate  with  a  critical  manpower 
shortage  and  the  need  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

5.    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION    AND    MANPOWER 

In  View  of  the  ever  expanding  Importance 
of  the  role  of  education  and  the  proliferation 
of  departments  and  agencies  within  the  fed- 
eral government  that  now  support  and  con- 
duct education  and  related  programs,  we 
recommend  that  there  be  established  a  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Manpower  re- 
sponsible for  all  programs  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  manpower  training. 

6.  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 

Until  such  time  as  general  federal  support 
can  be  fully  Implemented.  It  Is  recognized 
that  some  categorical  grant  programs  must 
continue  because  of  the  need  of  the  federal 
government  to  maintain  educational  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  Important  na- 
tional goals.  One  of  these  Is  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  expansion 
of  this  program.  AASA  recommends  substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  and.  In  the  Interest  of 
gaining  maximum  effectiveness  from  th  s 
program,  that  exUtlng  legislation  in  this 
areHthe  VEA  Act  of  1963  MDTA  Smith 
Hughes  Act.  George  Harden  Act,  NYC.  Work 
Study  and  EOA  Job  Corps— be  consolidated 
and  that  the  resulting  program  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

7.  LAROB   CITT    EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING 

We  recommend  that  substantial  earmarked 
funds  be  provided  through  Title  V  of  the 


ESEA  or  some  other  appropriate  channel,  to 
fhe  sUte  educational  agencies  for  compre- 
hens'^  planning  for  the  provision  of  quality 
education  In  metropolitan  areas. 

8      REGIONAL     OFFICES     OF     THE     U.S.     OFFICE     OF 
EDUCATION 

AASA  supports  a  strong  Office  of  Educa- 
t'on  centrally  housed  and  administered  as 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  leadership 
^nd^?vice  responsibilities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  education.  We  are  also 
fir^m  our  belief  that  all  elementary  and 
secondary    education    programs    should    be 

Is  S  pertain  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  

9.    JtJDIClAL    REVIEW 

we  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legUlatlon 
whTch  ^11  provide  for  effective  Procedures 
Tor  the  Enforcement  of  the  establishment  and 
{%e  exercise  clauses  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 


Second  Annual  International  ExposiHon 
of  Flight  and  General  Aviation  Confer- 
ence, Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  May  20 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
annual     International     Exposition     of 
IS  and  General  Aviation  Conference. 
2heduS  to  begin  May  20  in  Las  Jega^ 
rm^mises   to    be   even    more    successful 
C  the  Sitial  event.  From  what  au^ 
thoritative  aviation  people  tell  me.  it  is 
wen  on  its  v.ay  to  establishing  iteelf  a| 
The   premier   U.S.    counterpart   of    the 
Paris  Air  Show. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the 
united  States,  as  the  real  world  center 
of  aviation  activity    should  be  the  site 
of  a  truly  international  flight  exposi 
?ion    For  this  reason.  I  have  been  ai^ 
Sve   supporter   of    the   Intenmtional 
Exposition  of  Flight,  f^d  I  thunk  the 
Federal  Government  also  should  be  an 
aJSve  supporter  in  helping  promote  the 
SpiitlSS  worldwide.  I  am  not  talking 
aK  financial  subsidies  but  about jmr- 
ticipation   through   the    many   Federal 
pSSaSs  directed  at  benefiting  avia- 
?iX  world    trade,    and   travel   to  the 

United  States.  ^^,r«i 

To  a  welcome  degree.  I  have  secured 

the  promise  of  this  participation.  As  I 

sel  it  this  participation  could  not  come 

ft  a  better  time.  The  Department  of  De- 

fense  has  already  announced  its  wife- 

drawal  from  the  Paris  Air  Show^  Ana 

our  Govermnent  is  ax^t  vely  engaged  in 

promoting  more  travel  to  the  IJmtwi 

States  and  in  boosting  our  industnal  ex- 

^?£  a^  a  P^rt  of  the  drive  to  rebalance 

SSTbSan^of  payments.  Th^e  f^^ 

and  the  goals  of  the  InternaWonal  E^ 

position    of    Hight    are    certainly    in 

harmony.  , 

There  has  been  growing  support  from 
industry  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  President.  And  more  and  more 
^cogiiized  aviation  leaders  are  endors- 
ing   the    InternaUonal    Exposition    or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Flight.  A  letter  I  received  recently  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  Association  is  a  case  in  po^t 
I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  „„„„,„ 

Mr  President,  this  is  but  one  example 
not  only  of  the  need  for  the  International 
SxpSion  of  Flight  but  of  the  growing 
Recognition  of  that  need.  I  am  confident 
Ss  year-s  exposition  will  make  another 
stride  toward  filling  that  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w^ordered  tS  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  AERONAimcs  Association. 
Washington,  D.C..  February   28,  1968. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
Old  senate  Office  Building, 

^S'STse'^na^).  bible:  News  concerning 
your  unqualified  support  of  the  International 
^Toos^tion  of  FUght  and  General  Aviation 
^nflrence  was  received  with  great  pleasure. 
Wl?h  you  s^arheadlng  this  event,  serving 
as  a  rallylnrpolnt  for  other  Congressional 
Lasers  the^success  of  this  worldwide  event 
s  ereatlv  enhanced.  Complete  success  will  of 
courL  /equSe  support   from   all   Interested 

'^T^faKn  communities  here  and  abroad 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  International 
'^position  of  Flight.  Its  Programs  and  ob- 
lectlves    Ifs   high   time  we   align   ourselves 
with  a  project  wherein  our  own  outstanding 
md^try  may  receive  the  type  of  e'cpo^ure  It 
deserves    It  seems  Incongruous  to  me  that 
mSs  of  doUars  are  spent  abroad  both  by 
Government  and  Industry  for  the  Promotion 
of  our  products  while  at  the  same  time  we 
a  e    no?  ^Tklng   advantage   of   t^e  ^^a^^ 
showcase  In  the  world  for  our  products,  the 
United  States  of  America.        ^,,,.   „  y^.^. 
An  outstanding  display  of  military  hard 
ware   and  commercial  aircraft  and  compo- 
nents for  all  visiting  international  dignitaries 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  advantageous. 
Sis  particularly  indicated  for  those  from 
Sral  and  South  America  who  have  recent- 
w  been  subjected  to  the  'hard  sell     from 
European   countries   attempting   to   capture 

'^^'e'^G^nfal  Aviation  Conference  portion 
of  this  united  States  Air  Show  Is  also  mc»t 
worthwhile    As  you  know,  last  year  at  the 
first  meetmg  of  this  group  these  sessions, 
SrtiSy  in  the  area  of  airport  develop- 
ment   were   highly   informative.   Great   en- 
musLmwa^    generated    not    only    among 
r^.mh^S  of  the  aviation  Industry  who  at- 
SeTbu^/the^tate  and  federal  authorities 
as  well    with  the  General  Aviation  Confer- 
ence serving  as   a   gathering   place  for   the 
"Dlanners  and  thinkers"  the  staggermg  prob- 
le^rli  facing  our  airports  and  airways  system 
can  be  explored  and  solutions  offered. 

May  I  salute  you  and  your  colleagues  fo 
vour  farsightedness.  I  assure  yo"      a^nlted 
suDDort  in  your  efforts  to  establish  a  United 
Sufes  aviation  event  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Sincerely,  _    . 

Brooke  E.  Allen. 

Major  General.  U.S.  Air  Force  {Retired). 
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Jewish  Anniversaries  Recognired 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and   a   number   of   local    governmental 
bodies    adopted    resolutions    extendmg 
greetings  to  the  Jewish  commumty  as 
they  observe  several  important  anniver- 
saries  during  1968. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   an   article   Published   in   the 
Detroit  Jewish  News  of  March  22.  1968. 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr. 
President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
71st  day  the  U.S.S.  Puehlo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


legislature.  Common  Council,  Southfield 
Mayor  Greet  Anniversaries 
Resolutions  greeting  the  State  of  Israel  on 
lis  20th  anniversary  and  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  lis  affiliates  on  various  anniver- 
saries now  being  observed  here,  were  adopted 
bv  the  Detroit  Common  Council,  the  Michi- 
gan State  Legislature  and  Mayor  James 
Clarkson  of  Southfield. 

Sponsored  by  Council  President  Ed  Care> 
the  Common  Council  resolution,  co-signed  by 
Councllmen  Nicholas  Hood,  Louis  C.  M  flanl 
Marv  Beck.  Mel  Ravltz,  William  Rogell  and 
Phinp  van  Antwerp;  and  by  City  Treasurer 
Charles  Williams  (Just  prior  to  his  death K 
City  Clerk  Thomas  Leadbetter  and  Ma\or 
Jerome  Cavanagh.  reads: 

•Whereas  The  Jewish  Community  of  the 
metropolitan  Detroit  area  Is  observing  many 
significant  milestones  pertinent  to  Jewish 
history  and  tradition  with  a  special  celebra- 
tion at  the  Zionist  Cultural  Center  on  March 
25  1968  when  Congressman  William  Broom- 
field  will  be  the  guest  speaker,  and 

■•Whereas  This  Is  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary vear  of  the  United  Nations  decision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State,  a  de- 
cision for  Palestine's  partition  out  of  which 
has  emerged  the  State  of  Israel,  and 

"Whereas  This  Is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
year  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  a  letter  from 
Zthur  James  Balfour  to  Lord  Rothschild 
pressing  support  for  the  «<f *'»f^f  ff^^^ 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 

^"^W^ere^M  Nineteen  sixty-eight  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  council,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Young  Judea  and  the  seven- 
tfeth  annlvfrsary  of  the  ZlonUt  Organiza- 
tion of  America, 

■•Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Detroit,  express  best 
^'shes  to  the  ^ple  of  the  -Jewish  Com- 
munity as  they  commemorate  a  series  of 
Si;S>nant  evenu  that  have  enriched  Jewish 

'"^e'^Mlchlgan  State  Legislature's  r^olu- 
tlon  was  sponsored  by  Rep.  Daniel  S- CooP«f- 
Taking  note  of  the  World  Zionist  and  Ameri- 
can zfonlst  anniversaries,  the  anniversary  of 
?he  founding  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
Councn  and'of  the  Toung  Judea  movemen 
m  Detroit,  the  resolution  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Cooper,  declare: 

-r  resolution    for    the    ^^'^l-^l/f^'l^l 
saries  for  the  Zionist  Movement  and  for  The 

""^Wh^ere^'iie    six   months    ending    1967 
and  b'lglrl^ng  1968  encompass  anulve^rte. 
of  significance  to  -o'l^w^de  Jewry    the  Zi 
onlst   Movement,   founded  in   1897   a°°   '^ 
^erlcan   counterpart,    realized    Its    inlUal 
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Boal  on  May  14,  1948  with  proclamation  of 
The  State  of  Israel  as  an  Independent  na- 
Son.^zronlsl  celebrates  its  Seventieth  An- 
niversarv  and  Israel,  her  Twentieth  Annl- 
versar^  and  the  flfty-one  years  Intervening 
represent  an  epic  In  mankinds  search  for 
civilization;   and 

•Whereas,    The    Hebrew    kingdom,    estab- 
lished  in   1000  B.C..  as  a  single  monarchy 
was   later   split  into   the   two   kingdoms   o 
Tsrae    and  Judah;    and   the   heroic  saga   of 

as  wen  and^compels  the  admiration  of  ratlon- 

^'•?^S;a:."'The  1967-1968  celebrations  of 
nrsanlzatlons  and  events  supporting  Israel  s 
rewrt^  include -.  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  ^four  Declaration  Issued  ^ove^^^'^J^ 
1917-  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Jewish 
Nation^  Fund  Council  of  Detroit,  founded 
m  May  of  1918:  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Youne  Judaea,  a  Zionist  youth  movement 
Se  leintleth  Anniversary  oj  ^he  Z  omst 
organization  of  America,  of  "hich  the  ue 
trolt  chapter  is  one  of  the  >^os\'^^"\^^',;"^;'^ 
rhP  Thirtv-flfth  Anniversary  of  the  Annual 
^Uou^  concerts  of  the  Zionist  Orgamza- 
tlon  of  Detroit;  now  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. S^  by 'these  presents  The  Michigan 
Lee^lature  recognize  the  several   1967-1968 

E^ra£r?^d^.^abrdemon^-^nr«^^^^^ 

domUlJsUength  of  the  hu-a-^e  ;^S  ^ 
history  is  herefore  a  beacon  of  hope  ana  -^ 
relentless  tutelage  for  the  union  of  brother- 

S  joined  in  m^^^'^'^s^'f^f^'^^r'^' 
of  God's  sovereignty;  and  be  It  farther 

•Resolved  That  copies  of  this  tribute  be 
prefentedto  the  several  orpnizations  herem 
rir«i  through  the  offices  of  Mr.  Philip  Slom 
S.  Cnler  .uid  fl«t  chairman  of  the^  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  Council  of  Detroit  ana 
ounder  of  Young  Judaea  for  Presentation  a^ 
the  Dublic  celebration  March  25.  1968  in 
Detroit  that  this  testimony  of  esteem  be 
?her^  recorded  for  the  Michigan  Legislature. 
'  Southheld  Mayor  ^ames  Clarkson  pre. 
claimed    •'Zionist    Organization    Daj       and 

^"•^hereas,  the  State  of  Israel  emerged  as 
a  resuu  of  the  liberatarian  efforts  of  the 
Zlomst  movement,  twenty  years  ago;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Zionist  headquarters  are  in 
thp  Citv  of  Southfield;  and 

•  Whereas,   a  celebration   of   the   following 

evelft^  will  uike  place  -"'^"  ^f  -mst'cul- 
the  Zionist  organization  at  ;h«  ZUh^^*  Cu  _ 
ti.rni  Center  on  March  25.  1968,  d&tn  aiiai 
■e  sir?  of^he  Annual  Balfour  Concerts;  oOth 
Anniversary  of  the  Balfour  Declaration;  oOth 
'annive^ary  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
Council;  50th  anniversary  of  Young  Judaea, 
the  Zionist  vouth  movement;  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Zionist  organization  in  America. 

••NOW,  therefore,  be  It  '^'°''-^'^'  '^^^.^^ 
James  Clarkson,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  South- 
Jem  County  of  Oakland.  State  of  Michigan^ 
do  hereby  proclaim  Monday.  March  2o  968 
as  Zionist  Organization  Day  in  the  CUy  ot 
Southfield;  and  ,     ..  ,.^, 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Ma>or 
requests  that  the  citizens  of  our  community 
be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  afore- 
mentioned anniversaries  and  the  organiza- 
tions being  paid  tribute  to.  on  this  auspicious 

occasion.  v,„»,^ 

••In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  official  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Southfleld  to  be  affixed  hereto  on  this  18th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Sixty-eight." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First  Penniylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Honored  for  Leader- 
ship in  Loans  to  Negro  Businessmen 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER..  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Philadelphia's  major  banks,  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Tiaist  Co.,  has 
taken  a  lead  in  promoting  equal  economic 
oppoi-tunity  in  the  field  of  small  business. 
Last  month  the  bank  was  honored  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
its  record  in  extending  small  business 
loans  to  Negro  businessmen.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  any  bank  had  received  the 
SBA  Administrator's  award. 

First  Pennsylvania  has  made  95  such 
loans  totaling  $917,000.  In  50  of  the  loans, 
the  SBA  stood  behind  the  loans  with  a 
100-percent  guarantee,  through  the 
SBA's  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
cram. 

In  the  past,  the  Negro  entrepreneur 
has  all  too  often  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  bank  loans  he  has  needed  to  set  up 
or  expand  his  small  business.  First  Penn- 
sylvania, cooperating  with  SBA,  is  pro\'- 
ing  that  a  major  bank  can  take  the  lead, 
and  in  the  process  do  much  to  assist  the 
growth  of  business  opportunities  for 
Negroes. 

The  small  business  has  in  the  past  been 
one  of  the  principal  upward  routes  for 
poor  immigrant  families  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  all  aware  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  powerful  trend 
toward  larger  business  units  in  manufac- 
turing, wholesaling,  and  retailing,  mak- 
ing the  small  firm  increasingly  less  able 
to  compete.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a 
significant  place  in  our  economy  for  the 
small  business  firm.  It  is  vital  that  Negro 
businessmen  and  businessmen  of  other 
nonwhite  minorities  be  given  the  fullest 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  small  busi- 
ness First  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
pointing  the  way  by  helping  make  these 
opportunities  equal  for  all.  I  commend 
this  forward-looking  company  for  its 
outstanding  work. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  of  March  14,  1968,  reporting  on 
the  SBA  award  to  First  Pennsylvama: 
[Prom    the    Philadelphia   Evening    Bulletin. 

Mar.  14.  1968] 
First  Pennsylvania  Honored  by  U.S.  Agency 
First  Pennsvlvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co. 
-esterdav  received  the  Administrator's  Award 
from  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  award  honored  the  bank  for  making 
loans  to  non-white  small  businessmen.  The 
annual  award  never  had  been  presented  to 

First  Pennsvlvania  has  made  95  loans  to 
.uch  businessmen  in  the  amount  of  $917,000. 
SBA  participated  in  50  of  the  loans. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Program 
nf  the  SBA.  in  which  First  Pennsylvama  par- 
ticipates, provides  assistance  up  to  $25,000 
for  the  potential  small  businessman  with 
experience  whose  Income  is  more  than  mar- 
ginal but  who  has  been  handicapped  in 
starting  a  small  business. 

The  agency  also  provides  up  to  $15,000  for 
the  man  already  In  business  whose  Income  Is 
marginal. 


Robert  C  Moot,  administrator  of  SBA,  pre- 
sented the  award  to  William  B.  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  First  Pennsylvania. 

Moot  said  First  Pennsylvania  is  "leading 
the  way  In  the  formation  of  new  attitudes 
for  the  entire  banking  community  In  this 
nation.  ^  ., 

■•It's  time  to  admit  there  have  been  dis- 
criminatory elements  in  our  institutions. 
The  man  of  ambition  and  character  with  lit- 
tle capital  has  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
loan,  especiallv  if  he  belongs  to  a  minority. 

Moot  said  ills  agency  has  had  difficulty 
"etting  banks  to  partlclp.Ue  in  the  program, 
"though  SBA  will  guarantee  loans  made  by 
banks  100  percent.  _ 

"The  Negro  businessman,"  Moot  said,  nas 
had  little  precedence  in  entrepreneurshlp; 
we  are  working  to  change  that." 

Walker  noted  that  "much  of  the  success 
of  this  program  thus  far  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  of  independent,  aggressive  and 
farsighted  Negroes." 


Nuclear  Power  Versus  Fisheries— Address 
by  R.  F.  Poston 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  196S 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
addressed  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  Joining  me  at 
that  session  was  R.  F.  Poston,  Regional 
Director  for  the  U.S.  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  In  an  extraordi- 
narily perceptive  and  forceful  address, 
Mr  Poston  warned  his  audience  to  move 
quickly  to  head  off  the  problem  of  water 
and  air  pollution  that  shadows  the  de- 
velopment of  thermal  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Some  15  such  plants  are  projected  for 
construction  in  the  Northwest  region 
alone  over  the  next  20  years.  Mr.  Poston, 
and  a  growing  number  of  conservation- 
minded  individuals  and  organizations, 
see  the  issue  of  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment as  "the  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
environment  and  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest"  that  looms  In  the 
immediate  future. 

Mr  President,  the  entire  issue  of 
ijeacetime  nuclear  power  development  in 
this  countrv  is  one  that  demands  urgent 
studi'  and  discussion  by  the  Congress 
and  the  people.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  con- 
tributed a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  when  he  addressed  this 
Chamber  on  February  28,  and  his  com- 
mentary deserves  serious  attention  by  the 
entire  Congress.  . 

The  issue  of  water  pollution  Is  just 
one  aspect  of  this  kaleidoscopic  issue,  but 
it  is  an  aspect  that  assumes  horrendous 
proportions  for  the  abundant  fresh  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Of  specific  concern  is  the  use  of  the  re- 
gion's Inland  waters  as  cooling  agents 
for  the  stream-based  nuclear  power- 
plants.  . 

The  problem  can  be  stated  briefly. 
Thermal  nuclear  powerplants  generate 
intense  heat,  and  water  provides  an  ef- 
fective coolant.  But  the  used  water 
threatens  the  delicate  ecological  balance 
if  it  is  returned  to  the  streams  and  rivers 


without  adequate  cooling  and  pollution 

^' tt'E  m*is  area  to  which  conservation- 
ists and  pollution  control  officials  ad- 
dress their  immediate  concern.  "  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
effective  planning  and  so^^d  manage- 
ment between  the  Government,  the  cit- 
Senrv,  and  the  power  industry  can  meet 
and  kvert  the  threat  of  thermal  waste 
before  damage  occurs.  ^  .^^i,,*^ 

To  date  a  number  of  alarmed  indnid- 
uals  and  organizations  both  in  ^nd  "ut 
of  Government,  have  publicly  stated  their 
Concern  The  response  from  the  power 
industry  has  been  only  slightly  eneourag- 
in-  and  the  problems  are  by  no  means 
sowed.  Quite  rightly,  the  citizens  and 
pubUc  interest  groups  at  work  on  th^ 
issue  will  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to 
lock  the  Pandora's  box  of  thermal  waste 
before  it  can  be  opened. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
mv  congressional  colleagues  to  Mr.  Pos- 
Sn's  propitious  remarks  and  to  sev-eral 
news  items  from  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
Tngton  press,  demonstrating  both  official 
and  private  concern  over  the  thermal  pol- 
lution problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 

"^ere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NUCLEAR     POWER     VERSUS     FISHERIES 

(Presented  by  R.  F.  Po^^on^  «««''°^f  °''^,- 
^   tor.  Northwest  Region.  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution   Control    Administration.    U.S.   De- 
par^ent   of  the   Interior,   at  the   winter 
director's     meeting,     the     Izaak     Walton 
Leagu^  of  America,  Oregon  division.  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  February  17,  1968) 
T  aonreciate  your  asking  me  to  meet  with 
vou^^y  to    discuss    the    topic    "nuclear 
power  versus  fisheries."  My  first  reaction  to 
^hrtLplc  was  that  It  could  have  been  more 
a^cS  entitled,  "How  to  have  bot^  nuclear 
p^er  and   fisheries."   Being   =^  Pf  «-'°^'^'^^| 
man  who  dislikes  controversy,  I  would  have 
Srred  it  that  way.  Insuring  both  power 
and  fish  is  a  challenge  to  us  all-a  challenge 

""^our"^  topfc^  Tin  some  ways  appropriate^ 
for  the  facte  are  sad  but  true:  Nuclear  power 
development  presents  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  flsherles-and  to  the  environ- 
ment-^hat  we  face  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

"t^^  titl"  Of  ^■•^ratest  potential  pollui.r.' 
falls  to  the  power  Industry  through  default. 
The  cities  and  other  industries  of  the  North- 
west have,  or  are  in  the  process  of  Planning 
and  installing,  measures  to  contro  their 
wastes  The  nuclear  power  Industry  will  soon 
ace  the  necessity  of  disposing  c^  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  waste  heat.  From  what 
we  hear  n  seems  they  expect  to  discharge 
that  heat  into  our  cold-water  streams,  at 
'east  m  the  beginning. 

'   The  Pacific  Northwest's  abundant  quan- 
tit^s  ofwater  can  be  put  to  beneficial  use 
In  cooling  nuclear  power  P^^l^.l^\l^\^ll 
dustrv  would  like  to  avoid  paying  tor  tnat 
use  bv  returning  the  ^^ot  water  direct  y  to 
the  stream  in  once-through  cooling  s>ste^^ 
Plainly    the  industry  would  prefer  to  sfam 
off  the  cream  of  nuclear  energy  as  electric  t, 
for   a   readv   market   and   unload   the   large 
,^ount  of  unsalable  ^^ste  heat  on  the  pub- 
Uc in  the  form  of  air  and  water  Po"tit.on^ 
Tke  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
vas    enacted    io    prevent    pollution    of    the 
N    ior^r'treams.   including   therrna     po  lu- 
tion.  That  legislation  was  based  on  the  rec 
ognition   that  we   need  not  forgo  the  uses 
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and  pleasures  of  high-quality  water  for  the 
sake  of  industrial  development.  Our  ad- 
•fnced  technology  and  "•«---.-- "fj,7,^ 
having  to  sacrihce  our  nsherles.  drinking 
water-supplies,  industrial  water  supples,  and 
u  beautiful  environment  on  the  altar  of  eco 

nomic  brutality.  The  S'-f  ^'''lon  he  Lok^ 
terior  emphasized  this  point  when  he  spoke 
iii<:t  iwo  weeks  ago  in  Chicago: 
^  -Thermal  pollution  from  plants  planned 
but  ot^e  constructed  .  .  .  can  be  serious. 
Here  is  .n  opportunity  for  a  dose  of  effective 
and  crucial  preventive  environmental  medl- 
cme  we  didn't  have  this  opportunity  wi  h 
other  pollutants:  we  must  not  miss  our 
chance  on  this  one.  We  must  halt  thermal 
pollution  With  affirmative,  coordinated  action 
before  it  occurs." 

This  should  not  evoke  visions  of  a  pro- 
gram ?o  hinder  economic  P^o-th.  To  the  c^on 
trarv  we  slmplv  must  use  our  intelligence. 
.""l^abTe  techniques,  and  dollars  to  enhance 
ind  perpetuate  the  quality  of  life,  along 
■;"th  economic  growth,  through  PJ-f^^l^^'^ 
of  our  limited  natural  resources,  m  other 
word  electric  energy  is  not  l''^'^''^^'^l, 
to  be  worshipped  over  all  other  aspects  of 
the  economy  and  American  life_ 

This  is  not  a  new  concept,  but  It  is  less 
eali  V  tnderstood  than  the  simple  facts  of 

tion   control   Administration   ^^f   "^  f  ^J^^ 
'^tite    aeencies    are    charged    with    the    re- 
fponslblUt?  to  protect  the   Pu'^";^/-;^ ^  ^ 
bv  preventing  such  occurrences.  We  n^  only 
welcor^e   the'support   of  the   Izaak  Walton 
League  and   other  conservationists,  but  we 
must  have  that  support  to  be  successful, 
^e  title  of  vour  meeting  rightly  recog- 
nlS  that  the -fishery  is  t^e   most  critlca 
^vntPr   use    endangered   by   the    prospect   oi 
dumping  hot  water  Into  the  region's  strean^^ 
an^f  the  effecte  of  high  water  temperatures 
ok  f^h  have  been  thoroughly  discuss^  to- 
dav    I   need    not   elaborate   further.   But   I 
do'wlsht^  emphasize  that,  as  -l-bl^.  as 
the  fisheries  are.  we  don't  set  their  water 
nualltv  needs  as  our   goal  for  the  sake  oi 
?hefiiheriM  alone.  Excessive  water  tempera- 
lurefa^o  damage  other  uses,  which  wot.ld 
beTrot^cted  by  meeting  the  ^sheries'  need. 
Tn  ^hort    the  phrase,  "cool,  clear  water,     is 
nottn'aVldenLl  choice  of  words.  Coo^r  wa 
ters  are  generally  of  higher  over-all  quallt> 

"tlv'pur^e  here  today  is  to  describe  the 
policies  and  programs  generated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  ^^hlch  re- 
«l  ed  almost  unanimous  Congressiona    ap- 
proval and  the   strong  <^ommitment  of  ^he 
President   Briefly  stated,  the  established  >a- 
nonal  Slicy  cans  for  enhancement  of  the 
nnilltv   and    value    of    our   water   resources 
?hrnueh  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water 'dilution.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
W)Uute  public  waters.  The  thrust  of  polUi- 
ff  comrol  programs  is  to  protect  and  en- 
hance  water   uses— all   water   uses— bv    ap- 
pUing    known    pollution    control    measures 
and  bv  developing  new  ones. 

Each  of   the  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  adopted  similar  pollution  control 
policies    And  'he  State-Federal  progr..me  - 
t.r(_     are     guided     toward     mutual     (.oais 
hroug^the  most  important  single  P'°^f"^ 
we    .hare-    u-ater   quality   standards,   which 
:.ere  requlr;d  bv  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
Tges   The  Act  required  the  standards  to  m- 
imde-    (1)    the   water  uses   to  be  made   of 
partLlar   streams.    (2,    the    water    quaUty 
crTterla  necessary  to  allow  those  uses    and 
,3)   a  plan  of  imolementation  and  enforce- 
ment o     treatment   and  control  measures. 
"^  in  the  standards-setting  process  last  year- 
nfrpr     manv     public     hearings— the     Pcici-c 
Xorthw^st  Statues  sharing  the  Columbia  River 
un  formlv  established  the  anadromous  fish- 
erv  °s  the  water  use  to  be  protected  wher- 


ever It  IS.  or  could  be  maintained.  And  they 
set  criteria,  including  ..rtificial  heat  criteria 
t^  protect  the  nshery.  It  is  true,  and  a  great 
point  has  been  made  in  some  quarters,  that 
there  are   inconsistencies   between   the  heat 
criteria  ^ulopted  by  Washington  and  Oregon 
or  the  Coliimbia  River.  But  this  'nconslst- 
ency  is  a  minor  point  and  is  expected  to  be 
reconciled    up.>n   completion  of   ^tud  es  »o* 
under  way.  In  ..ny  event,  this  slight  d  ffer- 
once  in  criteria   i.s  ...ademic  in  light  of  the 
nirr.iti%c  jxirtion  oi  the  standards. 

This     narrntlve     or— more     properly- the 
,>lan  of  miplpmentation  and  enforcement  of 
ireatment    and    control    measures    lor    both 
Oregon    ..nd    Washington    requires    that    all 
wastes    receive    the    highest   .nd    best    prac- 
ticable degree  of  treatment.  Thus,  the  st>.nd- 
ards  cannot  be  construed  as  allowing  Uegr.  - 
elation  ol   higher  quality  water  to  the  levels 
enumerated  in  the  criteria.  These  sound  re- 
quirements    are     consistent     between     the 
States  and  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte 
rior   policy   established    by   secretary    Udall. 
Since  this  tact  has  been  so  often  overh^oked 
I  would  like  to  elaborate  and  quote    rom  the 
policy  established  by  Secretary  Udall: 

"Waters   whose  existing   quality   is   better 
than  the  estabhshed  standards  as  of  the  date 
on    which    such    standards    become   effective 
win    be   maintained    at   their   existing   high 
aualitv.  Tliese  and  other  waters  .  .     will  not 
lie  lowered  m  quality  unless  and  until  it  has 
been  affirmatively  demonstrated  to  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  the  De- 
partment of   the  Interior  that  such  chanee 
is  justifiable  as  a  result  of  necessary  eco- 
nomic  or  social   development  and   will   not 
interfere  with   or  become   injurious  to  any 
;isslgned  uses  made  of.  or  presently  possible 
in.  such  waters.  This  will  require  that  any 
industrial,  public  or  private  project  or  de.- 
velopment   which    would    constitute   a    new 
source  of  pollution  or  an  increased  source  of 
pollution  to  high  quality  water  will  be  re- 
ouired  to  provide  the  highest  and  best 

degree'  of   waste   treatment  available  under 
existing  technology.  ..."  ^   ,.      ,  »,„„ 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  that.  If  existing 
water  quality  is  higher  than  the  enumerated 
criteria,  existing  water  q^^'ty  is  really  the 
Drevalling  standard  to  be  complied  wlth^The 
temperature  quality  of  the  Columbia  River 
sh?U  not  be  degraded  to  either  the  Oregon  or 
Washington  criteria  if  the  new  waste-such 
as     heat     from     nuclear     power     plants— is 
amendable  to  treatment.  The  critical  factor 
here  is  that  thermal  wastes  which  are  amend- 
able to  treatment-such  as  the  nuclear  plant 
emuents-shall  receive  the  highest  and  best 
degree    of    treatment    under    existing    tech- 
nology.    Effective     treatment     and     control 
methils    do    exist     For   those    interested     I 
suggest  reading  the  recent  Bulletin  of  the 
sport  Fishing  Institute  dated  January  1968. 
in  addition,  if  high  water  ^nahty  prevails 
in  a  stream  and  some  desired  and  beneficial 
use  is  envisioned  which  must  degrade  that 
hlch  Quality   or  be  foregone  as  a   use.  two 
very   Zportant    and    stringent    conditions 
must  be  met  before  .^uch  degradation  would 
be  permissible  under  the  standards: 

,n  It  must  be  affirmatively  demonstrated 
to  the  State  and  Federal   pollution  control 
eencies  that  such  degradation  is  "justifiable 
;;!  r  csult  of  necessary  economic  cr  social 
development"   In  other  words,  if  operation 
of  a  Tu^iear  power  plant  wot.ld  "ece^arily 
lower  cxi.stmu  water  quality,  then  either  the 
plaiit  must  he  located  ^'^^-b^e^or  the  In- 
instrv  musf  prove  that  the  coste  of  treat- 
n^"-s  "'.ste  discharges  are  so  excessive  that 
'he  needed  power  production  ^u^t  otherwise 
be  lorecone  It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that 
such  a  crrcumstance  would  prevail,  in  ^•.ew 
of  the  low  percentage  increases  m  power  costs 
«  wo-i^d  be  necessnrv  t«  treat^.-iste  heat 
'rom  thermal  power  plants.  The  crucial  case 
wmch  must  be  made  before  building  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  is  that  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment   ^ould'  -.nquestionably    preclude    the 
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development  of  electrical  energy.  This  seems 
a  wholly  unlikely  possibility,  since  so  many 
such  plants  elsewhere  in  the  United  Stotee 
are  already  producing  power  efficiently  and 
controlling  the  waste  heat 

(2)  However,  assume  for  a  moment  tnai 
such  a  case  could  be  made.  Even  then,  the 
taduatry  would  have  to  prove  that  the  result- 
ant degradation  of  water  quality  would  not 
damage  any  water  uses  to  which  the  receiv- 
ing waters  are  presently  put.  Here  we  have 
the  topic  of  your  meeting;  for  the  Industry 
would  have  to  satisfactorily  prove  that  It 
would  not  damage  the  fUherles.  or  any  other 
use  m  Its  manipulation  of  the  temperature 
envlroiunent.  This  does  not  mean  the  Im- 
pact of  Just  one  plant  must  be  studied,  for 
that  would  not  be  realistic.  What  Is  im- 
portant and  what  must  be  proved  is  that  the 
^tlre  future  Pacific  Northwest  power  de- 
velopment—involving many  nuclear  power 
plants  over  a  lonjr  range  of  time— will  not 
raise  water  temperatures  in  a  manner  which 
interferes  with  or  damages  the  viable  cold- 
water  fishery  which  we  now  have. 

In  short,  the  burden  is  upon  the  Industry 
to  prove:  first,  that  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  un- 
fold through  the  coming  years  without  at- 
tendant degradation  of  our  water  quality: 
and  second,  that  any  such  unavoidable  deg- 
radation will  not  interfere  with  any  bona 
fide  water  uses,  including  sustaining  oux 
Pacific  salmon  fishery.  At  this  point.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  power  Industry's  desired  use 
of  the  region's  cold-water  streams  must  be 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  existing 
water  quality.  .    ^     . 

What  then,  must  the  power  Industry  do 
to  comply  with  standards?  Frankly,  although 
the  answer  lies  In  the  policies  which  sharpen 
the  meaning  of  the  standards,  the  solutions 
to  the  problems  involved  have  not  yet  been 
hammered  out  by  the  power  Industry  or  any- 
one else.  But  the  crossroads  will  be  reached 
when  a  discharge  permit  is  sought  by  the 
industry.  At  that  time,  the  power  Industry 
must  present  waste  treatment  plans  which 
assure  no  degradaUon  of  water  quality.  And 
the  sooner  the  poUution  control  agencies— 
both  Federal  and  State— are  brought  Into 
this  matter  formally,  the  lesa  likely  will  be 
costly  and  time-consuming  delays  and  site 

changes.  ^  ,    , 

This  approach  will  require  a  change  ot  at- 
titude   by    the    thermal    power    industry.    I 
think  Charles  F.  Luce  stated  this  point  well 
when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
"For  what  a  paradox  it  is  thai  I  the  electric 
utility    industry  I ,    which    makes    our    daily 
living  mere  pleasant  in  so  many  ways,  should 
shroud  our  skies  with  smoke  and  befoul  the 
air   we  breathe,  should   heat   up  our  rivers 
and  make  them  unfit  for  flsh  or  fowl.  To  re- 
solve  such    a    paradox,    the    industry    must 
adopt  neic  standards,  perform  in  new  way^ 
show   new   concern    for   the   quaUty   of    the 
environment,  and  be  an  even  better  citizen 
in  the  communities  it  serves." 
f  Interestlnglv.    Mr     Luce    spoke    with    the 
knowledge  growing  out  of  his  experience  as 
head  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Mr.  Luce  rightly  points  out  that  we  must 
think  In  terms  of  the  total  environment,  not 
just  water  pollution.  We  recognize  that,  m 
some  areas,  discharge  of  waste  heat  as  water 
vapor  into  the  atmosphere  could  create  an 
air  pollution  problem.  For  example,  depend- 
ing on  how  waste  heat  is  disposed  of.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Willamette  Valley  might  be 
the  poorest  location  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  nuclear  power  plant  development.  This 
problem  area — obvious  to  all  of  us — empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  protect  the  environment  is  through 
proper  site  selection;   that  is,  selecting  the 
sites  which  allow  the  production  of  needed 
electricity  and  full  protection  of  all  aspects 
of  the  environment  at  the  least  total  eco- 
nomic and  social  cost. 

This    method    has    not    been    adopted    In 
Pacific   Northwest   power   planning— as   evl- 
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denced  In  the  announced  selection  of  a  ther- 
mal nuclear  power  plant  site  with  the  poten- 
tial capacity  of  four  million  kilowatts  to  be 
located  near  Goble.  Oregon— where  the  lower 
Columbia  River  Is  not  only  strategic  to  anad- 
romous  flsh  passage,  but  is  also  subject  to 
tidal  effects  which  make  the  river  stand  still 
at  times.  And  within  the  last  two  weeks 
another  one-million-kilowatt  nuclear  power 
plant  site  selection  was  announced  for  loca- 
tion Just  six  miles  upstream  from  the  Goble 
sites— still  within  the  "slosh  zone"  of  tidal 
etfects.  It  appears  that  site  selection  was  on 
the  basis  of  minimizing  power  transmission 
costs,  and  with  only  superficial  consideration 
of  avoiding  affronts  to  the  environment. 

We  recognize  that  the  power  industry 
must  make  several  immediate  choices  of  plant 
sites  to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the  1970's. 
Thus,  we  suggest  immediate  and  thorough 
involvement  of  all  interests  In  checking  out 
the  environmental  conditions  and  risks,  and 
in  outlining  vital  measures  essential  to  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  We  should  Join 
in  more  formalized  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive consideration  of  all  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  conditions  surrounding 
the  coming  of  the  thermal  nuclear  power  age 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Fortunately,  there 
are  faint  glimmerings  that  this  will  be 
done. 

We  recall  the  promises  and  optimistic 
projections  of  the  power  Industry  with  the 
advent  of  hydropower  dams  in  recent  years. 
Based  on  the  knowledge  then  available,  the 
dams  were  built  with  ladders  for  fish  pas- 
sage, with  the  assurance  that  the  fishery 
would  be  protected.  An  appraisal  of  many 
of  these  facilities  in  the  Deschutes,  Willa- 
mette, and  Middle  Snake  Rivers  and  other 
areas  after  hydropower  development  shows 
that  their  efforts  have  been  far  less  than 
wholly  successful.  Therefore,  we  cannot, 
and  will  not,  allow  further  manipulation  of 
the  environment  by  permitting  the  erection 
of  other  hazards  In  the  form  of  artificially 
elevated  water  temperatures. 

In  closing,  let  me  reaffirm  my  position  that 
thermal  pollution  in  the  Northwest  Is  not 
a  necessary  end  result  of  fulfilling  our  need 
for  electric  energy;  and  further,  that  ther- 
mal pollution  is  now  prohibited  by  State 
and  Federal  water  quality  standards  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Once-through  cooling  on 
cold  water  streams  supporting  anadromous 
tisheries  will  not  be  possible  for  new  nuclear 
power  plants.  We  hold  the  firm  conviction 
that  both  the  environment  and  the  power 
needs  can  be  served  if  open  and  complete 
cooperation  Is  begun  now.  Nuclear  power 
development  can.  and  must,  accommodate  to 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  which  reflect  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  maintain  the  quality  environment  at 
'.east  at  the  present  level.  This  Is  the  only 
way  we  will  have  both  fish  and  power  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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[From  the  Oregonlan,  Mar.  7,  19681 

Fish  Board  Backs  Policy — Heat  Dispersal 

Need  Stressed 

Oregon  Flsh  Commission  has  pledged  full 
.support  to  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority's policy  to  require  adequate  treat- 
ment of  waste  heat  at  all  thermal  electric 
power  plants  constructed  on  Oregon's  inland 
waters,  according  to  Edward  G.  Huffschmldt. 
flsh  commission  chairman. 

A  policy  statement  by  the  sanitary  author- 
ity last  week  said  cooling  faculties  will  be 
required  If  thermal  plants  are  to  be  operated 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Oregon's 
new  water  quality  standards,  which  call  for 
the  highest  and  best  practical  treatment  and 
control  of  wastes. 

State  and  federal  fisheries  agencies  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  potential  dam- 
ages to  aquatic  life  that  could  occur  as  a 
result  of  discharging  large  quantities  of  heat- 


ed water  from  thermal  power  plants  into 
Oregon's  rivers,  Huffschmldt  pointed  out. 

The  fish  commission  chairman  said  the 
commission  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
sanitary  authority's  positive  approach  to  en- 
forcing thermal  pollution  laws. 

He  said  enforcement  of  Oregon's  water 
quality  standards  will  assure  orderly  devel- 
opment of  both  electric  power  and  fishing 
Industries.  . 

The  Pish  Commission  has  postponed  a 
joint  public  hearing  with  the  Washington 
Department  of  Fisheries  on  Columbia  River 
shad  fishing  regvUatlons  from  March  13  to 
March  27. 

[From  the  Portland.  Oreg..  Journal,  Mar.  5. 
19681 
Safeguard  of  Rivers  Unified 
Washington  SUte  will  go  along  with  other 
Pacific  Northwest  pollution  control  agencies 
in  preventing  thermal  pollution  of  the  area's 
rivers,  Washington  State  Pollution   Control 
Commission  Director  Roy  Harris  said  Tues- 
day. 

Washington  will  join  the  Oregon  State 
Sanitary  Authority  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  in  requiring  that 
all  thermo-nuclear  power  plants  to  cool  their 
water  discharges  before  returning  water  to 
rivers.  Harris  said. 

"The  same  policy  requiring  treatment  of 
water  before  It  Is  put  back  in  streams  Is 
written  Into  our  water  sUndards.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  anyone,  not  even  the  first  plant 
built,  put  thermal  pollution  Into  the  rivers," 
Harris  told  The  Journal. 

Harris  said  that  the  same  situation  exists 
in  Washington  as  In  Oregon.  Power  com- 
panies have  announced  plans  for  thermal 
nuclear  plants,  but  nobody  has  asked  the 
pollution  control  agency  for  a  permit  to 
discharge  heated  water  to  the  rivers. 

In  Oregon,  Portland  General  Electric  orig- 
inally announced  plans  to  build  a  thermal 
nuclear  plant  on  the  Trojan  site  near  Rainier, 
Ore.  These  original  plans  did  not  Include 
cooling  towers,  and  the  company  Intended  to 
dump  water  heated  16  degrees  above  river 
temperature  back  Into  the  Columbia  River. 
Following  protests  from  flsh  biologists,  con- 
servation groups  and  reports  of  adverse  ef- 
fects of  heated  water  on  salmon,  and  on  the 
rivers,  pollution  control  groups  announced 
that  both  state  and  federal  standards  requir- 
ing treatment  and  cooling  of  discharges 
would  be  enforced. 

state  SANTTARY  AUTHORrrY  TO  DEMAND  HIGHEST 
STANDARDS    IN    NUCLEAR    POWERPLANTS 

The  State  Sanitary  Authority  Thursday 
threw  its  muscle  Into  the  nuclear  power  plant 
controversy  and  promised  to  demand  "the 
highest  possible  water  temperature  stand- 
ards" before  granting  waste  water  disposal 
permits  to  power  companies. 

The  authority  made  it  clear  that  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards could  require  power  companies  to  build 
expensive  cooling  towers  along  with  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  policy  statement.  Issued  Thursday  by 
Sanitary  Authority  Chairman  John  Mosser. 
could  affect  economically  plans  by  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.  to  build  a  nuclear  power 
plant  at  the  Trojan  site  on  the  Columbia 
River  near  Rainier. 

A  cooling  tower  utilizes  evaporation,  like  a 
water  bag,  for  cooling.  The  water  is  circulated 
over  a  large  surface  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  evaporation  of  part  of  the  water 
cools  the  remainder.  Only  enough  water  Is 
taken  from  the  river  or  other  source  to  re- 
place that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  none  If 
returned. 

Moeser  aald  it  was  the  authority's  role  to 
"make  the  temperature  standards  on  our 
rivers  as  rigid  as  possible  to  stop  the  pos- 
sible degradation  of  our  water  quality  by  the 
fast  approaching  nuclear  age." 

Citing    Oregon's    water    pollution    regula- 
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tions  Mosser  said.  -It  Is  our  job  to  keep 
fhe  river  temperature  at  the  lowest  possible 
^vel  and  it  Is  up  to  the  power  compan  ep 
to  do  everything  that  Is  po.sslble  to  comply 

•^t  seems  to  me  that  the  Oregon  water 
aualltnundard  statute  talks  about  wa  er 
5uallt?  at  the  highest  possible  level  and  wat^r 
tpmoerature  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
Ser  slir"It  says  nothing  about  68^egre^ 
maximum  temperature  in  the  Columbia 
River  orTbout  permitting  a  two-degree  heat- 
ing of  the  river."  Mosser  said.  ...^   ,,„. 

as  they  build  their  plants." 

STATEMENT    ISSUED 

He   said  if   the   economics  f^^bulldlng   a 
coaling  tower  (estimated  to  cost  $8  to  »9  m»- 
U^n  ^th  a  $2  million  annual  cost  of  opera- 
tion)  makes  the  building  of  a  PO^«;  P>^"*„f^ 
a  specified  site  Impractical,  "then  the  power 
companies  will  have  to  And  alternative  sU^^ 
in  nutting  Its  weight  behind  the  recent 
poucy'^sta  el^ents  of  the  Federal  Wat*r  Pol- 
fution   control   Administration,    the   Pacific 
Northwest    Pollution    Control    Council    and 
SeCTetlrTof  Interior  Stuart  Udall.  the  sanl- 
S  authority  issued  a  policy  statement  of 
Ite   own   that   would   make   future   nuclear 
o^wer?lant  site  selections  applicable  to  the 
Sorfty's  water  quality  standards  regula- 
tions as  cited  by  Mosser  Thursday. 

Xs^r  s^cl  tL  authority  would  apply  iU 
water  quality  and  temperature  interpretation 
Tthe  Wl  larnette  River  system  immediate  y 
^nd  would  seek  to  apply  it  to  the  Coun^bla 
mver  ^f  we  can  get  the  full  cooperation  of 
wLhlngton  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cles." 

I  From  the  SpokanT^Vash.)  Spokesman 
'  Review,  Feb.  27.  19681 

RIVER  POLLUTION  DANGER  IS  FEARED 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Pollution  Control 
romicll  voiced  "grave  concern"  Monday  re- 
SS  water  polTutlon  that  may  result  from 
frthermal  nuclear  power  plants  planned  for 

'""Li'd^he  council  urged  that  a  ta^k  force  on 
envTronmental  quality  control  be  formed  Im- 

meltely  to  develop  g"'f  1^"«^,  °  ^\^  ^^^e, 
locatlne  nuclear  power  plants  In  the  area. 

RovM  Harris,  director  of  the  Washington 
State  water  Pollution  Control  Commission 
^nd  chapman  of  the  council  that  met  here. 
^rS  the  power  plants  are  being  projected  for 
iSttSn  fn  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  the  next 
20  years. 

PROTECTION    NOT   PROVIDED 

council  members  from  four  northwest 
.tales  and  British  Columbia  observed  that 
reg  onwTde  studies  of  thermal  nuclear  power 
olant  site  plans  and  proposed  handling  of 
Sng  water  discharges  have  been  based 
aCsf  solely  on  the  desire  to  keep  to  an 
absolute  minimum  the  total  ^os*  of  the  „. 
suiting  integrated  hydro-thermal  power  sys- 
tem proposed  for  the  area. 

•■Studies  made  on  that  basis."  f^  Ha"i^' 
"cannot  provide  full  protection  to  the  en- 

''"?^rcoincll  also  noted  that  selections  of 
two  specific  sites  on  the  lower  Columbia 
River  were  announced  without  benent  of 
adequate  discussion  with  or  clearance  by  the 
appropriate  state  and  federal  pollution  con- 
trol agencies. 

GUIDELINES    SUGCtSTED 

Guidelines  favored  by  the  council  in  for- 
mation   of    a   site   selection    t.^sk   force    In- 

'^"l-Thermal  nuclear  power  plants  should 
provide  the  highest  and  best  Practicable 
weatment  of  wastes  to  prevent  any  degrada- 
t  on  Of  existing  water  quality,  as  required 
by  the  water  quality  standards  adopted  by 
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the  states  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of 

'"^i"™  the  outset,  thermal  -'clear  power 
plants  lo«ted  on  inland  waters  should  pro 
vide      facilities      lor      complete      ofT-stream 

3therSri:::r^fJia« 

E'left^rrrr^tlfSLTm^^^^^ 
°Vo^rnc^Trmrs\ttendlng  the  inlormal 
session  here  included  y^^^^hn  An.^^"^"^: 
r'^^ne"Bn\°ckn;ier  Mont?nf  Pollunon 
Cont'l  ^Commiss"on;  E.  Jack  Weathersbec. 
Portland  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority, 
R  P  Poston  Portland,  regional  director.  Ped- 
fraTwa^r  pollution  Control  AdmlnlstraUon. 
and  Stanley  Copp.  Vancouver.  B.C..  Canadian 
Department  of  Health. 
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13.  1968-included  a  recommendation  on 
the  reserve,  to  wit: 

I  recommend  legislation  authorising  the 
Mavor  to  organize,  uain  and  equip  a  lorce 
„f    700   reserve   police    officers.   This   reser\c 

munlty  relations. 

It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  estabUshing 
a  reserve  would  be  $224,000  for  the  flrst 
vear  and  S70.000  annually,  t'lereauer. 
S  benefits  to  be  derived  would  .reatb 
exceed  this  cost.  I  urge  the  P»stnct  oi 
Colurnbia  pohce  reserve  bill's  immediate 
passage. 


DUtricl  of  Columbia  Police  Re.erve  Bill 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er we  have  a  manpower  problem  in  the 
rastrict  of  Columbia  police    orce  that 
mSt  be  solved.  A  partial  solution  is  pro- 
SSfdin  the  bill  which  I,  with  the  support 
nf  o^her  Members,  am  introducing  today. 
The  puT^Se  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  District  government  to  select  orga- 
Sz'e.°?a\n   and  equip  reserve  Po  ice  o^ 
fleers  for  duty  in  connection  with  tne 
nSing  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
'^  The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  pern^t 
trained  volunteers  to  assume  certain  ac- 
tive oolice  duties  with  the  Metropolitan 
Pollc?^Depar?ment.  thereby  f reeing  regu- 
far  police  officers  for  more  comprehen- 
sive protection  of  the  District. 

■The  regular  District  of  Columbia  force 
is  budgeted  for  3,100  men.  Present 
strength  is  2.877.  with  217  vacancies, 
seven  hurldred  carefully  and  thoroughly 
Trained,  experienced  reserve  officers 
w?Sd  do  much  to  release  regular  police 
officers  for  other  needed  law  enforcement 

^IfaTfn  mind  the  reserve  will  merely 
supplement  the  force.  Reserve  officers  will 
not  be  used  for  Patrol  duty  in  he  high 
crime  areas;  assigned  to  riot  dutj .  per 
Sued  to  make  any  search  or  seizure, 
S^  utilized  for  any  police  duty  requinng 
a  high  level  of  qualified  police  perform- 

^"^Rather.  they  will  free  regular  members 
from  the  performance  of  routine  police 

^""mv'  speaker,    this    bill    will    provide 
added  protection   to   the  District  while 
entailing  little  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
This  bill  is  recommended  by  Mayor 
Washington  and  conforms  to  a  rccom- 
mendatfon  of  the  President's  Dis  rict  of 
Columbia   Crime   Commission   of    1966^ 
ForlSer    Commissioner    Tobriner    urged 
th»  creation  of  .such  a  reserve,  as  did 
Mr    Harnev,   the  District  Committees 
Consultant'  on    Police    Matters.    Many 
cities  of  the  Nation  currently  maintain 
active  trained  reserve  units. 

Furthermore,  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  District— March 


College  Park.  Md.,  Airport,  World'i  Olde.t 
Operating  Airport 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARYI-AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  dUT- 
inrthe  past  session  of  Maryland  s  G«n- 
Jifi  A«emblv  a  resolution  was  passed 
romm'^e?dmfthe%ity  of  college  I^^^^^^^^^^ 
its  efforts  to  preserve  the  worid  s  oldest 

"^he^o'negTpark  Airport,  located  only 
mmutel  from  the  Capital,  became  the 
Nation's  first   military  airfield  in  1909 
When  the  Army  -st-^fd  pilot  instrucUo 
under  Wilbur  Wright.  In  1912.  the  nrst 
experiments  on  aerial  rnachinegui.  wa 
fired  from  an  aii-plane  here,  the  A' st  ex- 
periments  on    aerial   P^oto^l':^^y^S^ 
bombdropping  were  Performed  and  ^e 
world's  altitude  record  of  6.450  feet  was 
Tet  Six  years  later,  in  19J8-/he  «rst  a^- 
mail  .ser\'ice  was  started  from  college 

"^^L'Xlution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly    recognizes    the  historic     Ig 
niflcance  of  this  ^Inxirt  to  the  Nation^ 
as  well  as  to  College  Park  and  the  State 

°'?'a2'unanlmous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 

"^?he";rb:ing  no  Objection  the  ..solu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  RES.  89 
(By    Delegates    Dorman.    Menes.    and 
Mothershead) 
House  Resounion  honor;ng  the  cuy  of  College 
Park  lor  their  efforts  :o  preserve  the  ^or Id  . 
oldest  oporatl;;g  airport   and  "•'^"  ng  the 
n^ral  support  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
tiieir  endeavor 

wi,prpa<;  There  is  within  the  City  ot  Col- 
,ege  ParTMarv'and.  the  World's  Oldest  Op_ 
erlung    Airport,    namely    the    College    Park 

•'^wCeas^'Many   historical   firsts   were   ac- 
comnlished    at   this   self   same    airport,    In- 
eS    but   not  amlted  to  the  fol  owing 
1907      Earliest     Aeronautical     Experiments 
909    First  Military  Aviation  Training  Pie  d 
n  the  world;    191(^1916.  Location  of  ea  ly 
mghts    of    many    aviation    Plo"^"^-;?,^'^'!- 
Christmas.   Janus.   Beachy    Arnold    MUUng^ 
Lahm    Orme,  Fox,  et  al;   1911-1912,  Pioneer 
exjerimen^  with  bombs  and  machine  guns: 
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1912  Hap  Arnold  set  altitude  record  M50 
feet-  1918.  Washington  Terminus  of  First 
Regiilar  Airmail  Run;  1920-1924  Site  of  early 
Helicopter  experiments  by  Emlle  and  Henry 
Berliner,  father  and  son;  and  ^  ^  .,  „. 
Whereas.  The  City  of  College  Park  Marj- 
land.  is  attempting  to  preserve  this  historic 
site  of  aviation  for  the  public,  and  to  that 
end  has  appointed  an  Airport  Authority  to 
worit  toward  this  most  desirable  goal;  and 

Whereas.  The  City  of  College  Park,  Mary- 
land, needs  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
all  interested  persons;  now.  therefore,  be  t 
Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  the  City  of  College  Park  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  attempts  to  preserve  the 
college  Park  Airport,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland  does  request  the  cooperation 
of  all  interested  persons  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion in  this  effort  to  preserve  the  College 
Park  Airport,  and  further  that  those  appro- 
priate official  agencies  of  the  State  are  re- 
quested to  assist  where  possible  in  this  pres- 
ervation effort;  and  be  It  further  ,  ..  „ 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  City  of  College  Park  In  College 
Park,  Maryland. 

Read  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, March  6.  1968. 

By  ordaTi- 
'  ..  James  P.  Mausk. 

Chief  Clerk. 
,  Marvin    Mandel. 

"  '  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fron- 
tier Nursing  Service  has  been  a  force  of 
inestimable  good  in  caring  ^0%*^^^,^^^^ 
and  injured  in  the  mountains  of  eastern 

Kentucky.  ^„^;a 

In  our  State,  we  have  great  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
brave   women  who  have   ministered   to 
the   needs  of   the   mountain   people,   i 
should  Uke  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues information  about  the  plans  foi 
futui'e  development  of  the  FNS  in  Lesl^ 
County,  Ky..   and   for   this   reason  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  brochure  le- 
cently  published  by  the  service: 
Frontier  Nursing  Sbsivice 
foreword 
The  Frontier  Nursing  Service  was  begun  in 
iq25    bv    Mrs.    Mary    Breckinridge    who    re- 
mafned'the   active^  director   of   the   Service 
until  her  death,  at  the  age  of  84,  '"May    965. 
Mrs.    Breckinridge    had    taken    her    nv^ses 
training  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York 
C?t      Vfter  the  death  of  her  own  two  chil- 
dren. She  decided  to  devote  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  the  medical  and  nursing  care  of  chil- 
dren  in  remote  areas.   While  working  as  a 
volunieer  with  the  American  Committee  tor 
Devastated   France  after  World  War  I    .he 
was  introduced  to  the  nurse  who  was  also  a 
midwife  and  realized  that  this  was  the  per 
son  best  equipped  for  work  in  a  rural  area 
\ner  completing  the  midwifery  training  a. 
the  British  Hospital  for  Mothers  and  Babies 
In  London.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  went  to  Scot- 
and  to  study  the  work  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  Medical  and  Nursing  Service  before 
returning  to  Kentucky  to  organize  -he  Ken - 
tuckv    committee   for    Mothers    «nd   Bab.es 
which,  after  three  years,  became  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service 

Mrs     Breckinridge    chose    the    Kentuck> 
mountains  for  her  demonstration  because  of 
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their  inaccessibility.  She  felt  that  If  the  work 
she  had  in  mind  could  be  done  here,  It  could 
be  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  U"'*™ 
States.  Although  Mrs.  Breckinridge  had  been 
born  m  Tennessee,  her  family  had  been  Ken- 
tucklans  for  generations  and  she  knew  that 
she  would  have  the  support  of  many  friends 
and  kinsmen  in  her  venture. 

Of  the  area  she  had  chosen,  and  of  her 
ideas  about  rural  health  care,  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge herself  wTote: 

■in  1925  the  territory  In  the  Kentucky 
mountains,  where  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
beean  its  Held  of  operations,  was  a  vast  for- 
ested area  inhabited  by  some  ten  thousand 
people.  There  was  no  motor  road  within 
sixty  miles  in  any  direction.  Horseback  and 
mule  teiun  were  the  only  modes  of  travel. 
Brought-ou  supplies  came  from  distant  rail- 
road points  and  took  from  two  to  five  days 
to  halil  in.  U.S.  mall  sacks  travelled  In  little 
carts  or  slung  across  the  backs  of  horses  and 
mules  There  was  not  In  this  whole  area  a 
single  sUte-Ucensed  physician— not  one. 

•■To  meet  the  needs  of  the  frontiersman  s 
child,  you  must  begin  before  he  Is  born  and 
carry  him  through  the  hazards  of  childbirth. 
This  means  that  the  nurses  who  serve  him 
must  be  qualified  as  midwlves.  They  mi^t  be 
nurse-mldwlves.  Thus  reasoning,  the  Fron- 
tier Nursing  Service  became  the  first  orga- 
nization in  America  to  use  nurses  qualified 
i\s  midwlves.  , 

••Even  after  his  birth  the  young  child  is 
not  an  Isolated  Individual.  His  care  not  only 
means  the  care  of  his  mother  before  during 
and  after  his  birth,  but  the  care  f  Ws  ?;^o^« 
family  as  well.  Bedside  nursing  of  the  sick  n 
their  homes  is  as  essential  in  rural  areas  as  in 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  of  cities.  It 
mearmcludlng  the  whole  familj-^  be<^use 
the  young  child  is  a  part  of  his  family.  HeaUh 
teaching  must  also  be  on  a  family  basls- 

in  the  homes.  „,„.>r,t 

••In  remotely  rural  areas  the  envrionment 
of  the  young  child  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration if  he  is  to  have  a  ""^"^f  g^°^|,^^ 
His  drinking  water,  unlike  that  of  the  city 
child,  does  not  come  from  a  common  source 
safeguarded  bv  saniUry  engineers.  It  comes 
?ror^  a  thousand  separated  wells  and  springs, 
many  of  them  contaminated.  His  family  sew- 
age is  not  carried  off  and  disposed  of  by  sani- 
Ury engineers.  It  contaminates  his  envlron- 

"""Itwill  now  be  seen  that  when  a  group 
of  people  take  as  their  point  of  departure 
the  voung  rural  child,  and  cherish  the  wish 
of  servml  him.  they  will  be  led  by  deBrees 
into  a  full  public  health  Program  on  his 
behalf.  But  even  this  is  "°t^th«  Mid  of  the 
challenge  he  brings  to  us.  It  Is  no  service 
to  the  voung  child  to  let  his  father  dle^ 
appendicms  Prom  the  beginning  we  needed 
Trural  hospital  and.  within  three  years  we 
had  it— with  a  medical  director. ' 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  often  said  that  in  pio- 
neer work  it  was  wise  to  make  a  small  begin- 
nmglnd  take  root-so  that  growth,  when  U 
came,  would  be  unforced  and  spontaneous. 
Witf  iron  determination  and  compassion, 
with  driving  will  and  humor,  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge .e  out  to  prove  that  good  medical  and 
nufsing  care  could  be  given  to  the  ci  izens 
t  .remotely  rural  area.  Prom  a  small  house 
anc  1™  aff  of  three,  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  has  spread  Uke  "the  banian  tree  of 
fhe  forest,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to  wide 
neighborhoods  of  men". 

Our  work  could  not  have  made  a  beginning 
without  the  backing  of  responsible  people. 
Those  who  founded  the  FNS  in  May  1925 
•xrruiKed  tor  its  incorporation  as  a  non-profit 
phU.inthropy  in  November  of  the  same  year^ 
Most,  but  not  all.  of  the  incorporators  were 
Kentucklans.  Within  a  short  time  the  in- 
terest in  what  we  had  set  out  to  do  had 
become  so  widespread  that  other  groups  of 
people  in  other  states  formed  committees  to 
further  this  demonstration  for  remotelj 
rural  children. 

The   voting   membership   of   the   Frontier 
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Nursing  Service,  under  It*  articles  of  incor- 
poration, is  composed  of  those  groups  of  men 
and   women   who   comprise   its   committees, 
both  in  the  field  of  work  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains  and  beyond  the  mountains.  Bal- 
lots are  not  mailed  to  members--but  eacn 
member   who   attends   the   Annual   Meeting 
votes  for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
vear   The  Board  of  Governors  elects  its  own 
officers  and  Is  responsible  for  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service  Is  appointed  by  the  Board 
and  is  responsible  for  the  general  work  of  the 
corporation.   The   resident   Medical   Director 
is  also  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Trustees 
act  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  corporation 
In  addition,  the  Service  has  two  professiona 
advisory  groups,  its  National  Medical  Covincil 
and    its    National    Nursing    Council.    Those 
members  of  the  Medical  Council  who  "ve  In 
Lexington,   Kentucky,   are  the   Medical   Ad- 
visory Committee  and  It  is  this  committee 
which  authorizes  the  Medical  Routines— the 
standing  orders  under  which  the  nurses  and 
nurse-mldwlves  work— and  acts   as  consul- 
tants to  the  Medical  Director. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  cover  a  territory  where  travel 
is  difficult  and  time-consuming,  the  work  ha^ 
been  organized  on  a  decentralized  basis  with 
Wendover  as  administrative  headquarters^ 
The  entire  staff  works  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Director  of  the  Service,  a  British  ntu-se- 
midwlfe  who  has  had  many  years  of  expe- 
rience   in    all    aspects    of   Frontier   Nursing 

Service.  ^  , 

Since  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  service  are  In  the  field  of  work,  .and 
administration  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  Itself,  the  expense  of  renting  outside 
offices  is  saved.  The  responsibility  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  upkeep.  Insurance,  and 
supplies  is  carried  in  the  office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

No  organization  should  ask  for  public  sup- 
port unless  It  keeps  an  accurate  accounting 
of  its  affairs.  The  Bookkeeping  Department 
meets  the  high  standards  required  by  our 
treasurer  and  auditors.  The  Record  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  tabulating  of  all 
nursing  records  and  for  the  preparation  of 
figures  needed  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
nursing  work.  Other  administrative  assist- 
ants handle  the  donor  files,  take  care  of  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  the  world,  and 
serve  as  clerk  In  the  Wendover  post  office. 

MEDICAI.   DIRECTOR 

The  Medical  Director,  with  an  assistant 
physician,  Is  in  charge  of  all  Patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hyden  Hospital  and  attended 
in  its  outpatient  clinics.  Their  work  includes 
general  medicine  and  pediatrics  as  well  as 
obstetrics  and  emergency  surgery.  The 
physicians  hold  special  clinics  at  the  outpost 
centers  and,  under  the  doctors'  orders  and 
their  Medical  Routines,  the  district  nurses 
and  nurse-mldwlves  care  for  patients  In  the 
homes  and  in  the  center  clinics.  The  physi- 
cians evaluate  the  obstetrical  patients  and 
are  on  call  for  abnormal  cases  referred  by  the 
nurse-mldwlves.  Twice  .weekly  the  doctor  lec- 
tures the  students  in  the  Frontier  Graduate 
School  of  Midwifery. 

HYDEN    HOSPITAL    AND     HEALTH    CENTER 

Hvden  Hospital   Is   a   general   hospital   of 
twenty-seven  beds  and  twelve  bassinets  tak- 
ing in  all  cases  except  those  with  chronic, 
mental,  or  (except  in  rare  cases)   co"imun  - 
cable  disease.  It  is  the  only  hospital  in  Leslie 
county   and   within   the   FNS   territory    Its 
faculties  are  Inadequate  for  the  present  da> 
needs  of  the  area  and  plans  are  underway  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Hyden. 
The  Hospital  Superintendent,  a  registered 
nurse.  Is  responsible  for  the  over-all  super- 
vision of  the  hospital  and  the  direction  of  Its 
nursing  staff.  The  nurses  care  for  patients  In 
the  general  wards  and  In  the  busy  outpatient 
department   and   help   with   the    x-ray   and 


laboratory  work.  The  nurse-mldwlves  care 
for^rmaternlty  patients  in  the  wards  and 
in  the  midwifery  clinics.  These  nurse-mld- 
wive^  alfo  superv'lse  the  work  of  the  students 
Tn^e   Frontier   Graduate    School   of   Mld- 

"'Throughout  the  year  the  Medical  Director 
refers  patients  to  specialists  who  offer  the  r 
services  for  special  clinlcs^Resldents  in  pem 
atrics  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Clncin 
natl  come  to  the  mountains  several  times  a 
vear  to  hold  special  clinics  for  children  and 
conduct  seminars  for  the  nurses.  An  ortho- 
nedlc  surgeon  holds  a  monthly  clinic  for 
Sits  and  an  otolaryngologist  conducts  a 
yeariy  tonsil  clinic  for  children. 

NURSING    ASSIGNMENTS 

Registered  nurses  who  have  not  had  a  rec- 
oel«d  course  in  midwifery,  and  who  have 
had  no  public  health  experience,  are  given  an 
mTtlal  a^sslgnment  as  a  general  duty  nurse  in 
the  Hvden  Hospital  and  the  attached  out- 
natlentcUnlcs.  During  her  first  six  months 
on  the  staff  a  nurse  has  the  opportunity  to 
Observed"  work  of  the  nurse-mldwlves  and 
to  s^nd  her  off-duty  at  one  of  the  outpost 
centC  Thus  she  can  get  a  good  overal  pic- 
ture of  the  program  of  Frontier  Nursing 
Service   If  she  continues  to  be  interested  in 

^ral  nursing,  she  may  ^e^^^'^^f  ^° 'ej^^m 
nost  as  an  assistant  to  the  nurse-mldwlfe  in 
&r  or  She  may  decide  to  apply  for  a 
sSrsWp  in  the  Frontier  Graduate  School 
of  Midwifery  to  qualify  for  employment  as  a 
nurse-midwife.  Full  scholarships  In  the 
Sc^c^l  provided  by  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars,  are  available 
to  members  of  the  nursing  staff. 

Experienced  public  health  "ur^^f^^^^y  ^ 
assigned  directly  to  an  outpost  center.  Nurse- 
mfdilves  may  be  assigned  to  the  maternity 
department  of  Hyden  Hospital  or  to  an  out- 
post  center. 

DISTRICT    NURSING    AND    MIDWIFERY 

District  nursing  and  midwifery  Is  carried 
on  from  all  seven  stations  of  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  by  both  British  and  Amerl- 
cin  nurses  At  Hvden  the  students  in  the 
'frontier  Graduate-  School  of  Midwifery  with 
their  supervisors,  care  for  the  midwifery  pa- 
tients. At  Wendover  there  is  one  resident  dls- 
Irlct  nurse-mldwlfe.  There  are  two  nurses 
stationed  at  each  outpost  center  Sometimes 
both  these  nurses  are  certified  midwlves.  and 
sometimes  one  is  a  ""rse-mldwlfe  and  the 
other  a  public  health  nurse.  At  each  center 
?he  nurses  hold  clinics  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  subsidiary  clinics  are  held  in  out- 
mng  areas  of  their  districts.  However,  most 
of  the  work  Is  done  In  the   homes  of  the 

^^Ou/s   is  a  generalized  program   and   each 
nurse  is  responsible  for  the  health  of   the 
patients  In  her  district.  The  first  fundamen- 
Tal  of  the  work  is  bedside  care-bedside  care 
of  the  sick,  of  the  woman  in  labor,  of  the 
voung  baby  and  his  mother.  Only  In  chronic 
cases  does  the  nurse  leave  the  actual  nursing 
care   in   less   skilled   hands— and   then  only 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstrations 
have  been  given  to  convince  her  that  the 
home  care  will  be  adequate.  After  that  the 
nurse  makes  follow-up  visits  to  assure  her- 
self that  all  is  well.  Having  demonstrated  her 
value  in  bedside  care,  the  nurse  goes  on  to 
include    a    broad    public    health    program: 
inoculations,  worm  treatments,  and  Instruc- 
tions regarding  sanitary  privies,  a  pure  water 
supply   and    a   diet   as   nearly   adequate   as 

^Tt^teroads  pass  through  Hyden  connect- 
ing It  with  Harian.  Hazard,  and  Manchester 
and  the  outpost  centers  are  easl  y  accesslb  e 
bv  jeep  and  often  by  car.  Each  district  nurse 
is  provided  with  her  own  Jeep  for  visiting 
her  patients  and,  In  cases  of  need,  for  trans- 
p^rtmg  patients  to  Hyden  Hospital.  Although 
Tfew  horses  are  still  kept  at  Wendover  for 
recreational  purposes,  they  are  ra^l/  ^8^° 
any  more  by  the  district  nurse  on  her  rounds. 
•The  district  nurse  works  under  the  super- 


vision of  the  Medical  Director  at  Hyden  and 
;>f  the  "administrative  staff  at  Wendover  Jhe 
director,  the  field  supervisor,  the  execuine 

secretary,  the  social  7'-''",  l*? VJ.'i^f.or  of 
accounting  departments^ and  the  director  oi 

stei^  ^gr^tesf '^^.brmafrg^r: 

mstrlct  of  hir  own.  depending  on  the  posi- 
tions available  at  the  time. 

FRONTIER  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  MIDWIFERY 

m  November   1939.  the  Frontier  Nursing 

°^  f led^rtakfs;rn"stren?s%f aTlme^. 
SK;;u\\^ter:\reatMard.Co^^^^^^^^^^ 

rn7\rS^oo^ririn"Tnrx^of    the 

"Thfstudents  are  taught  to  ^*ve  total^care 
to  the  normal  chlldbearing  woman  and  her 

Class  instruction  by  the  ^ff  °  °l,!Ii%°f,     °  e 
^nd    lectures   bv    the   Medical    Director    are 
given-    demonstration    and    Pf-«"<=f„  °"  ^ 
manikin     actual    prenatal    and    Postpartum 
work  in  the  hospital,  clinic  and  home,  and 
Ll  veries  a%  included  in  the  couise    Tests 
nnd  discussions  are  frequent.  The  work  oi 
the  students  is  supervised  by  the  Dean  and 
III  staff  nurse-mldwlves  In  the  School  and 
In  the  Hospital.  The  Medical  Director  and  the 
nurse-Sives  conduct  a  family  planning 
S^ogra^  Which  is  well  accepted  by  the  com- 
U;,,f,itt-   -ind   shows   excellent  results.     The 
^U"  md  lUD  s  are  used  successfully,  result- 
fng    in   aTowered   birth   rate    in    a   county 
Which,  up  until  very  recently  had  one^of  the 
highest  birth  rates  in  the  country.  The  par 
eS  Of  t^ay  are  happily  learning  to  space 

their  children.  i?rnntier 

The   final   examinations   for   the  Frontier 

GrlSuate  School  o'  Mld^^^^TXt'h"  De^ 
oral-are  given  by  physicians  from  the  De 
partment  of  Health  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  When  the  student  nurse-midwife 
Ss  passed  the  examlnatlons^she  Is  given  the 
dlDloma    of   the   School   and    is   awarded    a 
c  Kate    from    the    State    Department    of 
Health  which  enftles  her  to  practice  mid- 
wifery in  Kentucky,  and  authorizes  her  to 
uie  theTetters  CM.  (certified  midwife)  after 
her  name.  This  certificate  is  recognized  by 
severaHf  the  states  in  the  U-S^-^|^-^^™ 
ire  working  as  midwlves.  by  the  U.S.  Govern 
ment    bv   the  World  Health  Organizations, 
r^id  bv  a  number  of  overseas  countries.  The 
Centrll    Midwlves   Board    of    Great    Br  tain 
h^  granted  us  reciprocity  for  Part  I  of  their 
Mmwlfery  Training.  The  ,Pro-tler  Graduate 
school  of  Midwifery  catalogue  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

The  social  Service  Department  is  in  charge 
of  an  assisunt  director  of  the  Service  who 
has  her  headquarters  at  Wendover  but  mnc- 
tlons  throughout  our  teri-ltory.  Her  salary  is 
paid  by   a  monthly  grant  from  the   Alpha 

Kcron  PI  sorority  -»^'f  •^^^"^^^X 
adopted  this  department  in  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  as  its  national  Project.  The 
Social  service  Secretary  visits  families  re- 
ported u,  her  by  the  Medical  Director  and  the 
district  nurses,  and  provides  direct  aid  to 
fim  es  Where  there  is  financial  stress^  She  Is 
responsible  for  arrangmg  and  sometimes 
providing  transportation  for  Patl"i^|  ° 
hospitals  outside  our  terrltory-a  vital  serv 
fee  in  a  rural  area.  Children  are  transported 
to  tLe  Co^isslon  for  Handicapped  Chlldiren 
in  Lexington,  to  Children's  Hospital  in  Cin- 


cinnati and  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  bllnd^ 
She  hel?s  families  on  public  welfare  with 
fhelr  budgets  and  cooperates  -;^th  the  com- 
munity services  in  the  "rea  She  is  respon 
slble  for  the  children  which  the  fa*r  ^ce 
nlaces  m  special  schools  and  proMdes 
TchoUrsMps  for  a  number  of  >--«  P^P^^ 
who  wish  to  continue  their  educat  on.  With 
The  women  of  the  Hospital  Auxiliary,  she 
unpacks  and  distributes  the  clothing  and 
st^ppTles  sent  us  by  friends  from  nil  over  the 
country. 

^COVRIER    SERVICE 

The  courier  service  is  an  active  and  valu- 
ab^par?  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  «n^ 
IS  composed  entirely  of  volunteers-ln  erested 
voung  women  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older. 
Who  are  unmarried  and  who  have  completed 
The^r    secondarv    education.    A    Prospective 
courier  must  be  an  ex,^rt  driver  of  a    stick 
shUf'  car.  as  much  of  her  work  "ec^f'tates 
teen  travel  over  rough  roads  In  all  kinds  of 
weTther  and  one  of  her  duties  Is  to  Introduce 
new  staff  to  the  Jeep  Horses,  although  seWom 
used  for  district  work,  are  still  I'ePt  at  wen 
dover.  and   the  couriers  are  respons  b  e  for 
their  care  and  exercise    Horesback  riding  is 
one  of  the  few  recreational  activities  avail- 

'^^l:  TouXr-f work   IS   varied.   She   may   be 
asked  to  do  the  shopping,  or  run  errands  to 
the  hospital  or  an  outpost  center.  She  may 
take   the   leeps   to   the  garage  for  servicing 
or  repairs.^  or  stay  at  an  outpost  center  to 
help  the  busy  nurse  with  painting  or  other 
odd  lobs,  sometimes  she  may  accompanv  the 
^strict  nurse  on  her  dally  calls   Occaslona  1- 
IV   she   mav   be   asked   to   help   out   at   our 
small  hospital.  Couriers  often  ^ft  "is  escorts 
to  some  of  the  many  guest«  who  visit  the 
Serv^c^.     especially     during     the     summer 
months.  Th^e  Is  a  director  of  couriers  at 
Wendover  throughout  most  of  the  :.ear  to 
give  continuity  to  this  vital  service^ 

In  cities  where  we  have  a  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  Committee,  the  courier  chairman  In- 
terviews applicants  before  they  come  to  us 
The    two    summer    periods— from    June    is 
through  September  l5-are  reserved  for  co^- 
leee  glris  who  can  only  come  at  that  time 
and  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted at  lea^t  one  year  of  college.  We  have 
such  a  long  waiting  list  for  these  months 
that  It  is  advisable  to  apply  at  least  a  >ear 
in  advance.  We  are  often  short  of  couriers 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we  - 
come  applications  from  girls  who  are  avail- 
able for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months. 

LIVING   ^ND  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  STAFT 

At  each  of  its  seven  stations  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  owns  the  land  and  buildings. 
Hvden  wendover,  and  all  the  outpost  centers 
have  electricity,  running  water,  bathrooms 
and  telephones.  Except  for  three  of  Wen- 
dovers  older  buildings  .  heated  by  open  fires) 
all  have  central  heating  with  open  fires  In  the 
living  rooms.  ,.     „„^ 

-Vt  Hvden.  where  we  have  35  acres,  the  Hos- 
pital and  Margaret  Voorhles  Haggln  Quar- 
ter for  Nurses  and  the  St.  Christopher  .s 
Chapel  are  built  of  stone.  The  Chapel,  bui  t 
bv  lical  craftsmen  in  1960.  houses  the  beautl- 
ful  and  unique  15th  Century  stained  gla^s 
window  which  was  given  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
^nv  vears  ago  Also  on  the  Hospital  grounds 
are  Bolton  House  and  Joy  House,  both  com- 
Jlltely  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  medical 
staff  and  Mardl  Cottage  which  accommodates 
the  seven  students  in  the  Frontier  Graduate 
School  of  Midwifery. 

Wendover  lies  in  a  320  acre  boundary  of 
cteep  mountain  land.  Its  buildings  are  scat- 
'tered  about  m  a  forest  overlooking  the  river 
and  houses  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
staff  the  clinic  and  waiting  room  fo»  the 
dlsfrlct-nurse  midwife,  a  U.S.  Post  Office,  and 
liv'ng  quarters  for  those  staff  members  who 
headquarter  there 

The  five  outpost  nursing  centers  are  well- 
buiu  well-equipped  houses.  Two  rooms  are 
.et  aside  for  cMnlc  and  waiting  room  and  the 
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others  serve  as  a  home  lor  the  nurses  All 
the  centers  have  bams,  chicken  houses,  and 
acreage  Tor  pasture  and  gardens. 

Although  salaries  In  the  FronUer  Nursing 
Service  are  lower  than  thoee  prevalent  out- 
side the  Kentucky  mountains,  "^Ing  ex- 
penses for  the  staff  are  kept  c°"««POf '"^8^J 
^werlt  18  the  policy  of  the  FN8  ^  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living  for  Its  "taff.  At  Hyden  ^ 
Wendover  everyone  pays  a  fixed  rate  for  board 
and  laundry.  At  the  outpost  centers  the 
nurses  make  their  own  housekeeping  ar- 
rangements, but  the  Service  prov  des  fur- 
Sshed^llvlng  quarters,  keeps  them  In  repair 
and  makes  other  adjustmente  to  keep  down 
the  living  expenses  for  the  staff. 

RESEABCH 

Medical  and  nursing  records  have  been 
preserved  from  the  time  the  work  b^an  and 
kre  a  valuable  source  of  Information  for  those 
interested  In  research  in  matters  pertaining 
to  health.  Studies  have  been  made  In  the 
field  of  helmlnthology.  nutrition,  and  d  etary 
deficiencies.  A  summary  of  our  fUst  10.000 
confinements  was  prepared  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
In  the  faU  of  1966  we  completed  5.000  con- 
finements of  our  second  series  of  10,000. 

Two  studies  are  underway  today.  One  is 
being  cond\icted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Cahcer  Society  which  U  endeavor- 
inK  to  determine  the  incidence  of  breast 
caxicer  among  a  group  of  FNS  patients  who 
have  breast-fed  their  babies.  The  second  Is 
a  study  of  the  work  of  the  nurse-mldwlfe  In 
a  family  planning  program. 

OUR    FINANCIAL     BASIS 

The  Prontller  Nursing  Service  Is  financed 
by  the  contributions  of  over  lour  thousand 
yeariy  subscrtbere;  by  special  donations:  by 
endowment  income;  by  returns  from  bene- 
fits held  through  Its  Commmlttees.;  by  pay- 
ments for  patient  care:  by  grants  from  the 
Na-tlonal  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  Co- 
lor tal  Wars  and  from  the  Alpha  Omlcron  Pi 
Sororitv:  by  revenue  from  the  Wendover  Post 
Office  by  royalties  from  Wide  Neighborhoods: 
by  sales  of  articles  given  for  the  Service  to 
the  Bargain  Box.  a  thrift  shop  In  New  York 
City.  These  are  the  main  sources  of  Income 
that  meets  Its  annual  budget. 

A  audit  by  certified  public  accountants 
has  been  made  annually  for  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  since    the  end  of   Its   first 

vcftr. 

"  \nyone  may  become  a  contributor  to  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  by  subscribing  a 
minimum  of  $2.00.  Donations  should  be  sent 
to  the  Treasurer,  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
Security  Trust  Building,  271  West  Short 
Street,  Lexington,  Kentucky  40507. 

One  dollar  of  each  contribution  is  pro- 
rated to  The  Quarterly  Bxilletm  and  pays  the 
costs  of  its  publication.  Gifts  are  deductible 
from  Income  Tax  under  section  501(C)(3) 
and  170(b)(1)  (A)  (111)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Frontier  Nursing  Service  Quarterly  Bulle- 
tin is  edited  by  the  Director  and  published 
by  the  Service  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Its 
subscribers  include  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  who  are  interested  in  remotely 
rural  work.  The  first-hand  stories,  photo- 
eraphs.  drawings  and  cartoons  are  contrib- 
uted chiefly  by  workers,  volunteers,  and 
guests  of  the  Service.  The  names  of  our  of- 
ficers and  trustees,  and  members  of  the  med- 
ical and  nursing  councils,  are  printed  in  each 
issue.  The  sununer  issue.  Number  One  of 
each  Volume,  carries  our  annual  report.  For 
a  sample  free  copy,  write  Frontier  Nursing 
Service,  Wendover,  Kentucky  41775. 

Wide  Neighborhoods,  an  autobiography  by 
Mary  Breckinridge,  published  by  Harper  & 
Row  now  in  its  eighth  printing,  tells  the 
dramatic  story  of  Frontier  Nursing  Service. 
At  all  bookstores.  Price.  $4.95. 
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FIRM  rOUNDATIONS  FOR  THE  rUTUBE 

Our  plans  for  the  future  are  exciting  and 
nhallenKlne.  But  before  one  can  plan  for  the 
5utu^  onl  must  evaluate  the  past  Has  the 
Frontier      Nursing      Service      fulfilled      Its 

'^Fwm  Its  earliest  beginnings  H  was  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
to  offer  its  demonstration  area  for  observance 
and  study  to  people  of  like  Interests  During 
the  last  few   years  our  professional   guests 
have  come  to  study  our  program  from  some 
forty    countries    on    every    continent.   TTiey 
seek  something  that  will  be  of  help  to  them 
in  their  own  rural  planning.  Sometimes  the 
help  we  can  give  them  lies  In  our  system  of 
orsfanlzaUon:  sometimes  in  our  frontier  tech- 
niques. We  are  represented  in  foreign  coun- 
tries even  more  directly  by  the  nurses  who 
have  stayed  two  or  more  years  with  us— tor 
the  experience  we  could  give  them--and  by 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  Frontier 
Graduate  School  of  Midwifery  and  have  gone 
out  to  work  under  the  agencies  which  sent 
them  to  us.  Such  nurses  are  now  working 
not  only  in  many  American  states,  Includ- 
ing Alaska,  but  also  In  Canada,  New  Zealand. 
New    Guinea,    the   Middle    East,    and    many 
paris  of  Asia.   Africa,  and  South  America. 
Through  the  people  who  have  studied  our 
system  and  our  techniques,  we  are  reaching 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   children   whose 
names  we  shall  never  know,  and  to  whom  we, 
too.  are  unknown. 

In  our  own  field  of  work  here  In  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains,  we  reach  with  direct  and 
intensive  care  some  5,000  children  and  their 
ramllles  annually.  At  the  end  °/^  °"' ^^'^^ I 
flrst  fiscal  year.  In  April  1966,  the  Front  er 
Nursing  Service  had  delivered   14,913  regis- 
tered maternity  cases  of  which  9;022  were  de- 
livered in  the  homes  of  the  patients.  During 
this  period  there  were  11  maternal  deaths 
nine  from  puerperal  causes.  At  the  end  of  our 
flrst   10  000  deliveries    (1925-1955)    the  FNb 
had   a  puerperal  death  rate  of  9.1  per  ten 
thousand  live  births.  Among  white  women  in 
the  united  States  in  this  same  perlod.  the 
Duerperal   mortality   rate  averaged  34.0  per 
ten  thousand  live  births.  There  has  been  no 
maternal  death  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  prepared  by  a  senior  med- 
ical student  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in    1965,    during    the   period    1952-1963.   the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  had  a  maternal  mor- 
tality rate  of  0.0  and  a  perinatal  mortality 
rate  of  17  3   For  this  same  period,  the  state 
of  Kentucky  had  a  maternal  morteUty  rate 
of  4.4  and  a  perinatal  mortality  rate  of  31.3. 
Over   the   years  we  have  provided   hospital 
care  for  some  28,000  people  and  we  have  given 
nearly  250,000  inoculations.  When  we  cannot 
orovlde  the  medical  services  needed  by  our 
patients,  we  endeavor  to  refer  them  to  other 
medical    facilities   where   they   c^n  get   the 
proper  care.  We  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  care  of  the  patient  is  our  Prtmaxy 
Koal,  the  very  reason  for  our  existence.  The 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  has  been  a  part  of  ^ 
this   community   for   over   forty   years.   Our 
patients  are  our  neighbors  and  our  friends 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  them  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  And  a  better  way  of 
life  for  small  section  of  Appalachia. 

We  feel  that  the  past  has  earned  for  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  a  place  In  the  fu- 
ture and  we  are  therefore  proceeding  wim 
our  plans.  We  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  an  addition  to  the  Hyden  Hospital  and 
Health  Center.  The  people  of  the  FNS  area 
have  been  educated  to  seek  medical  care,  and 
have  responded  to  this  teaching,  and  now 
our  physical  facilities  are  not  adequate, 
either  for  outpatienU  or  for  Inpatients,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  we  serve.  For 
many  years  we  saw  an  average  of  10,000 
patients  a  vear  in  the  Hyden  Clinic.  For  the 
last  three  vears  we  have  seen  over  18.000. 
Everv  available  inch  of  the  present  hospital 
at  Hyden  is  crammed  with  patients,  staff, 
and  equipment,  and  there  is  no  room  for  ex- 
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panslon.  Indeed,  there  is  little  room  to  turn 
around.  Plans  are  underway  for  the  construc- 
tion of  The  Mary  Breckinridge  Hospital  which 
wlU  fill  a  desperate  need  of  the  area  and  will 
be  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mrs.  Breckinridge  s 

Ufe  and  work.  .»  ,     „h  *>,« 

When  we  have  our  new  hospital  and  the 
loy  of  more  space  In  which  to  work  and 
teach.  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  out 
our  tremendously  exciting  plan  to  broaden 
our  educational  field  to  Include  a  program  of 
instruction  in  comprehensive  family  care 
among  rural  people.  Our  future  plans  in- 
clude a  companion  school  to  our  Frontier 
Graduate  School  of  Midwifery  In  which  we 
would  offer  a  training  program  for  rural  dis- 
trict nursing.  With  such  a  school  we  will 
have  taken  one  step  further  towards  ful- 
filling our  goal  as  stated  In  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation:  ,»v,    „» 

"To   safeguard    the   lives    and    health    of 
mothers  and  children  by  providing  and  pre- 
paring trained  nurse-mldwlves  for  rural  areas 
in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  where  there  is 
inadequate  medical  service;   to  give  skilled 
care  to  women  In  childbirth;  to  give  nursing 
care  to  the  sick  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages; 
to  establish,  own,  maintain  and  operate  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  nursing  centers,  and  midwifery 
training  schools  for  graduate  nurses;  to  edu- 
cate  the   rural   population   in   the   laws   of 
health,   and   parents   in  baby  hygiene   and 
child  care;   to  provide  expert  social  service, 
to  obtain  medical,  dental  and  surgical  serv- 
ices for  those  who  need  them  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay;    to  ameliorate  economic 
conditions  inimical  to  health  and  growth, 
and  to  conduct  research  towards  that  end:  to 
do  any  and  all  other  things  In  any  way  inci- 
dent to.  or  connected  with,  theee  objects, 
and.  m  pursuit  of  them,  to  codperate  with 
individuals  and  with  organizations,  whether 
private,  state  or  federal;  and  through  the  ful- 
fillment of  theee  alms  to  advance  the  cause 
of  health,  social  welfare  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence in  rural  districts  with  the  help  of 
their  own  leading  citizens"   (Articles  of  In- 
corporation of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service. 
Article  HI). 


Disturbing  Reporti  About  Developmentt 
in  Poland 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  been  reading 
disturbing  reports  about  developments 
in  Poland.  While  It  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  an  American  Senator  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country 
like  Poland  insofar  as  the  general  stu- 
dent tmrest  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
even  more  inappropriate  to  remain  siletnt 
about  the  unmistakable  signs  of  ugly 
anti-Semitism  which  have  surfaced  dur- 
ing this  period.  Had  the  world  not  been 
so  silent  30  years  ago,  we  might  have 
saved  the  millions  of  Jews  who  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Nazi  terror. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  human 
relations  agencies  in  the  country,  has 
just  put  together  a  most  useful  memo- 
randum on  these  disturbing  develop- 
ments. It  helps  put  the  entire  issue  m 
perspective  and  provides  much  useful  in- 
formation about  the  recent  events.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum, entitled  "'Poland  and  Jews:  A  Re- 


appraisal." be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.  ^        „^„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POLAND     AND     JEWS:      A     REAPPRAISAL 

(By  the  American  Jewish  Committee  foreign 
affairs   department.   New   York.  N.Y.) 
AS  the  world  knows,  the  student  and  m^ 
demonstrations  In  Warsaw  ^,'^d  °ther  cUl^ 
calling    lor    greater    cultural    and    P<>»tlcai 
UberaLm,  which  erupted  on  Friday,  M"ch  8 
lave  rise  W  open  anti-Semitic  propaganda  on 
!he    part    of    the    ruling    United    Workers 
(Communist)  Party.  It  was  a*^  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  "causes"  of  the  outbreaks,  which 
Sad  assumed  proportions  reminiscent  of  rlote 
and  disturbances  in  1956  and  If  ^  ^^^^^^^«: 
abel  them  the  work  of  "Zionist    nstlgators^^ 
and   Of   "Polish   Citizens   of   Jew  sh   ori  l^- 
The  anti-Semitic  attacks  were  first  expressed 
bv   blaming  Jews   and  "Zionists"  for  being 
^onrthe  instigators.  Then,  Jewish  names 
^the  list  of  perlons  blamed  for  the  demon- 
strations were  emphasized.  „,„„„ 
Trybuna   hudu.    the    official   P«ty    ^rgaii, 
and  Slowo  Powszechne.  the  leftist  Cathol  c 
publication  presented  the  antl-Semlt  c  thes^ 
during  the  flrst  days  of  the  demonstrations^ 
The  party   dally   stated   that  among   the 
demonstrators    there    were    many    Jews^   It 
l4T^the   "Wire   pullers"   of   the   student 
revolt  as  the  same  people  who  had  main- 
tained connections  with  Zionist  circles  and 
are  m  contact  with  elements  in  the  Federal 
German     Republic     In     order     to     reverse 
Somulka-s    foreign    policy.    "aUo    blamed 
university  authorities  ^nd  professors  for  the 
student   revolt,   because   they   did    not   put 
enough  stress  on  discipline  and  proper  edu- 
ntlon  of  the  vouth. 

AcS>rdlng  to  the  official  publication  there 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  student  dem- 
onstrations children  of  high  party  and  gov- 
ernment functionaries,  in  office  or  who 
formerly  occupied  high  position^.  Among 
those  mentioned  by  name  were  Adam  Mlch- 
nlk  son  of  the  editor  of  the  publishing  house 
"Ksiazaka  Wiedza".  which  had  been  Issuing 
propaganda  publications  for  the  Communist 
Par?y;  and  Henry  Szlalfer,  the  son  of  a  cen- 
sor of  the  Central  Press  Control.  Mlchnlk 
and  Szlalfer  are  Jewish. 

in   addition,   the   names   of   the   following 
demonstrators    were    mentioned:    Ewa    Zar- 
zvcka.  daughter  of  the  former  Deputy  De- 
fense Minister  and  Mayor  of  Warsaw:  Janusz 
Zarzycki.     of     Warsaw:     Katarzyna    Werfel, 
daughter    of    Roman   Werfel.    who    formeriy 
played  a  leading  role  within  the  Von^i^Com- 
munist   Party:    Antoni    Zambrowskl.    former 
member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Com- 
munist  Party,    who    was    removed    1"    1963 
Marta  Pletruse witch,  daughter  of  a  professor 
of    the    Scientific    Academy:    Irena    Lasota, 
daughter   of   a   colonel:    Irene    Grudszlnska 
daughter   of   the  Minister  of  Forestry:    and 
Ssander  Smolar.  the  son  of  Kerch  Smolar^ 
editor  of  the  pro-Communist,  Yiddish  Folks 
Sntimme. 

Slowo  Pou-siechr.e.  the  newspaper  of  Fax, 
the  pro-Communist  Catholic  lay  movement 
insisted  that  "Zionists"  were  behind  the  out- 
breaks  (The  Communist  official  who  heads 
the  movement,  Bo'.eslaw  Piaseckl  was  a  chief 
of  the  pre-Worid  War  II  semi-legal,  con- 
spirltorial.  and  fascist  nationalist  movement. 
Piaseckl  found  it  expedient  to  s'R'itch  alle- 
..lances  after  the  war.  and  with  state  help  he 
built  up  the  Pax  movement  into  an  organiza- 
tion with  considerable  influence.) 

Developing  a  theme  that  was  to  be  used  by 
other  newspapers,  and  by  ^°";i™""'f„J"^^: 
tionaries.  the  paper  said  that  Israel,  togetlier 
with  the  Federal  German  Republic  had  at- 
I^mpted  to  undermine  the  political  leade  - 
ship  of  the  present  regime  'n  Pfl^nd  _  Pri- 
marllv,  the  "partners"  had  challenged  the 
Tthorlty  of  the  party  leader,  Wladysiaw 
Gomulka.  "who  is  the  incarnation  of  the  only 


correct  international  policy."  "^^^'^^^.'^^^l 
supposed  to  have  acted  "on  behalf  of  the 
political   aims   of   the   Federal   German   Re- 

^^Attlcks  on  student  demonstrators  became 
attacks  on  the  fathers.  A  March  11  Trybuna 
Ludu  editorial  warned  that  "Amazement  Is 
bound  to  arise  .  .  .  that  those  talcing  part  In 
these   brawls   were   the   children   of   parents 
often  occuplng  responsible  state  and  social 
posts.  The   question   naturally   arises   as   to 
whether  these  parents  feel  ^e8PO"s''J^/°;  ^" 
upbringing   that   permits   their   children   to 
take   part  in   excesses   directed   against   the 
university  authorities  and  public  «rder_       . 
A  short  five-line  communique  in  the  Pousn 
official  news  agency.  PAP.  indicated  one  an- 
swer the  next  day:  three  government  officials 
whose  children  were  reportedly  involved  in 
the  manifestations  had  been  fired,  the  agency 
dispatch  said.  And.  the  same  day.  the  news- 
paper Kurier  Pohkt.  listed  a  number  of  prom- 
fnent  Jews  and  non-Jev.1sh  Polish  intellec- 
tuals as  being  "enemies  of  P^^P'e  «  Poland 

Thereafter.  Polish   government  leadership 
became  heavily  engaged   in   a   campaign   to 
stir  up  popular  anti-Semitism,  for  polltlca 
purposes,  while  protesting  to  the  world  that 
it  is  not  anti-Semitic. 

Blunt  warnings  came  in  resolutions  from 
workers'    committees,    party    activist   groups 
and   veterans-   associations  under   hard-line 
party  control.  Warsaw  radio  reported  •  a  wave 
of  protests"  against  Zionist  instigators    and 
called   for   punishment   of   those     profiting 
from  the  leniency  shovm  them."  One  of  the 
sharpest  attacks  came  from  a  veterans  orga- 
nization, Zbowid.  headed  by  General  Mteczy- 
Blaw  Moczar,  Polish  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Its  resolution  tied  the  Warsaw  demonstra- 
tors to  "international  Zionism."  to  Imperial- 
ist revisionist  centers  "in  the  United  States 
and  Germany,"  and  to  "an  opposition  of  all 
hostile  elements"  known  many  years  ago    for 
their  national  nihilism,"— a  Communist  eu- 
phemism for  Jews. 

SO  strong,  though,  was  the  order  o^  o^cla^ 
antl-Semltlsm.  that  some  Communists  in 
Western  Europe  had  to  react. 

"Inexplicable,"    asserted    Unita.    organ    of 
the  large  Italian  Communist  party.  In  Parts, 
the    Communist    Jewish    Veterans    Associa- 
tion  lodged    a   vigorous    denunciation    with 
the  Polish  Embassy,  claiming  that    No  mo- 
tive Whatsoever"  can  justify  antl-Semltlsm 
in   Poland.  The   largest  Jewish   Communist 
organization  In  the  West,  the  French  Jew  sh 
Union  of  Resistance   and   Self  Help,   plaln- 
tlvelv  but  formally  Issued  a  statement    pro- 
testing that  various  official  declarations,  res- 
olutions. anJ  press  comments  in  Poland,  In 
connection  with  the  student  manifestations, 
have  a  strong  anti-Jewish  coloration      and 
expressing  the  "wish  that  these  Immediately 
should  be  stopped." 

The  Yiddish  Communist  newspaper  in 
Paris,  Naje  Presse.  on  March  13.  condemned 
the  antl-Semltlc  statements  in  the  official 
Polish  press.  A  front-page  story  explained 
that  It  was  "necessary  to  express  our  dls- 
quietude  and  protest  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  resolutions  and  comments 
published  in  the  newspaper  Slowo  Pows- 
zechne have  antl-Jewlsh  coloration  and  dare 
to  write  about  "a  German  Zionist  conspiracy. 
Slmllariy.  the  emphasis  on  Jewish  naines 
among  the  arrested  students  can  only  play 
into  the  hands  of  anti-Semites." 

For  the  rest,  reaction  In  Europe  has 
ranged  from  disgust  and  scorn  to  expressions 
of  fear  that  there  Is  a  "Nazi  ring  in  the 
threat  to  Polish  Jews." 

The  flrst  issue  of  Folks  ShUmme  after  the 
manifestations,  on  March  12.  contained  not 
one  single  word  about  the  demonstrations  or 
the  antl-SenUtlc  statements. 

AN  ONGOING  OFTENSIVZ 

The  recent  propaganda  offensive  was 
really  not  new.  Since  June,  1967.  ■•a°ti-Zlon- 
ism"  had  become  the  major  lever  for  intro- 
ducing other  themes.  The  antl-Zlonlst  theses 
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common  to  Communist  Propaganda  against 
TRrael   have   been   well   reflected   in   Poland. 
Sowever    Polish  officials  went  even  further 
!lTndlcated  by  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of 
Culture.  Kazlmiers  Ruslnek.  On  Jvi^e  !'•  "* 
spoke  of  the  "presence  of  a  thousand  Nazi 
eSrts   in   the  ranks  of  the  Israeli  armr 
imputations    of    double    i°y»>ty    were    con- 
stantly launched  against  Jews    In  the  face 
of  what  was  known  to  be  a  considerable  pub- 
Uc  pro-lTrael  sentiment,  warnings  were  Is- 
Bued   by    leading   figures,   «"<=h„^,„^"^^,^' 
Marlon  Spychalskl,  Minister  of  National  De- 
fe^    that  a  pro-Israel   attitude  would   be 
Ske^d     "anti-Soclalist    and    anti-Party 
and  never  can  be  tolerated.  ^   .     .    ,„^ 

Given   understandable    Polish   hatred    for 
Gennans,    stemming    from    Worid    War    ". 
there  had  been  a  detennlned  attempt  to  link 
Jews  v^th  Gennans.  This  theme  was  used  m 
internal     propaganda     as     well     as     spreaa 
ab"o^   in  a  ?oSklet  by  Tadeus  WaUchnow- 
skl  entltied,  "The  German  Pe^e'^^  "^P^^"^ 
and  Israel,"  distributed  months  ago  »n  Lon- 
don     and     given     wide    circulation    ins  de 
Pofand    Bonn  and  Tel  Aviv  are  represented 
L  imperialist  accomplices,  bent  on  German 
revenge,  with  Jews  having  sold  out  to  Ger 
minv  in  order  to  get  restitution  and  indem- 
nification    Walichnowskl    is   in    the    Polish 
Ministry   of   Interior,  in  charge  of  a  group 
established  some  years  ago  to  combat  Zlon- 
Lm.  AS  noted,  this  attempt  to  link  Germany 
and  Jews  was  one  of  the  first  and  major  goy- 
eri^ent  themes  in  the  recent  response   to 
student  riots. 

Zionists   and   Jews   are    Presented    ..s   en- 
eaeed   in   a   constant  campaign    to   blacken 
lolands  name.  TlUs  thesis,  too.  found  amp.e 
expression    in    anti-Jewish    Propaganda^  Fo. 
example.  Radio  Warsaw,  in  Its  press  rey  lev. 
program    of    March    11.    quoted    the    Polish 
fov^nal   For  People  and   Freedom  that     No 
one   could   believe   that   20   years   after   th^ 
merman)      occupation     Israeli     journalists 
l^^um  be  writing  against  Poland  In  the  Ger- 
man  press,  and  that  the  Zionist  press  of  the 
whole  worid   would  make  us  gui  ty   of  the 
extermination  of  the  Jewish  P«P^/^tlon  ^^^ 
The  anti-Polish  campaign  is  not  the  Zionist 
press    alone,    but    it    is    there    that   it   gew 
stronger  year  after  year  .  .  .  The^«'/,^^f  J^ 
of  Zionist  propaganda  know  how  to  lie,  to 
lie   ceaselesslv,   as    Goebbels    taught,    to    lie 
about^nything   that   has   a  link   with   our 

*'°ln*l^n  effort  to  rewrite  history,  there  has 
been  a  move  to  play  down  the  martyrdom 
Of  Jews  Who  died  m  the  Nazi  ^olocausti 
During  the  commemoration  ol  tne 
Aulchlntz  dead,  last  year,  Polish  officials 
Sk  did  not  mention  that  those  murdered 
w^re  Jews.  The  only  Jewish  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  Improvised. 

Since  then,  in  an  article  in  the  magazine 
Politvka  Polish  authorities  have  gone  lur- 
thr  SlniVter  Ruslnek  criticized  the  Great 
General  Encyclopedia  issued  in  Poland  for  Its 
freatment  of  the  "Hltier  Concentration 
C^S  ■  on  the  grounds  that  it  devoted  mos 
of  Ite  attention  to  the  extermination^ 
European  Jews,  and  because  it  acknowledg^ 
the  fact  that  thev  were  killed  only  because 
thev  were  Jews.  To  ascribe  Jewish  nation- 
alltV  to  Poles  of  Jewish  origin.  Ruslnek  wrote^ 
"s  indistinguishable  from  the  use  of  racialist 
criteria"  and.  he  went  on,  "first  ..nd  foremost 
L  ?oUtlcally  harmful."  Leading  officials  in 
the  anti-Semitic  camp  seized  upon  this  ar- 
tfcle  to  claim   that   the   Polish   nation   had 

b«n  insulted.  Jerzy  G"'"''7'^''''/Vi'Xam 
the  article  and  former  director  of  the  Main 
Con^li^lon  ofSnqulry  into  Hitlerite  Crimes 
in  Poland,  was  dismissed,  as  were  a  num^r 
of  others  in  the  publishing  house^  Foreign 
Visitors  to  Auschwitz  are  often  told  by  guides 
That  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  Jewish  victims,  and  not  enough  on  the 

°'pmally,  underground  ^.'^"-S«'fjtl'=^;""^: 
ture   has  reportedly  received   wide   clrcula- 
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tlon  m  Poland.  Including  the  Protocols  of 
the  Elders  of  Zion.  ThU  could  hardly  have 
taken  place  without  some  official  complicity. 
Slfrnincantly  enough,  even  before  the  recent 
student  unrest  notices  posted  on  the  War- 
saw University  bulletin  boards  by  the  .Social- 
ist Youth  Union  and  by  the  Peasants  Youth 
Union  affirmed  that  student  leaders  and  lec- 
turers were  receivinc;  anonymous,  provoca- 
tive antl-Semltlc  texts.  A  Communist  party 
secretary  in  the  Polish  Polytechnic,  the 
largest  of  the  Warsaw  faculties,  sought  to  put 
the  blame  for  the  spread  of  such  anti-Semitic 
material  on  the  Jewish  student,s,  charging 
them  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  anti- 
Semitism  was  thus  spreading  by  this  means! 

ANTI-SEMITISM  AND  THE  PARTY 

Reactions  to  the  student  riots,  and  efforts 
to  blame  Zionism.  Jews,  intellectuals  and 
"political  bankrupts."  are  not  isolated 
phenomenons.  Rather,  they  must  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  a  long-range  effort  by  vari- 
ous elements  In  Polish  Communist  leader- 
ship to  use  anti-Semitism  as  one  tactic  to 
gain  and  maintain  political  dominance. 

After  the  riots  of  the  Polish  workers  in 
Poznan  in  July  1956.  and  the  Polish  con- 
frontation with  Khrushchev  In  October,  the 
Gomulka  regime  came  to  power.  It  was  with 
a  promise  not  only  of  greater  Independence 
from  tlte'Sovlet  Union  but.  also,  of  greater 
internal  liberalism  and  tolerance. 

That  promise,  however,  never  came  to 
fruition.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  two  major 
elements  struggled  for  dominance.  One  seek- 
ing to  fulfill  the  liberal  promise,  the  other 
holding  It  to  be  an  error.  Shortly  after 
Khrushchev's  departure  his  Polish  supporters 
among  the  "hard  liners"  sought  to  foment 
a  campaign  of  anti-Semitism.  Their  purpose 
was  to  deliberately  make  Jews  the  scape- 
goat for  the  ills  then  besetting  Poland,  be- 
cause of  the  years  of  Russian-controlled  rule. 
Jews,  they  argued,  had  been  behind  the  -ex- 
cessive democratization"  that  had  led  to  the 
Poznan  riots  and  the  disruption  of  Commu- 
nist order.  At  that  time,  however,  the  hard- 
line. anti-Semitic  elements  were  beaten  off 
and  the  more  liberal  supporters  of  Gomulka 
seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

Current  expressions  of  anti-Semitism  In 
the  party  could  stem  from  pre-war  class 
antagonism,  when  the  predominantly  Jew- 
ish middle  class  became  a  scapegoat  for  both 
the  extremely  poor  peasantry  ;ind  the  wealthy 
aristocracy.  In  a  country  where  the  economy 
Is  faltering  and  life  is  .'^till  harsh,  the  small 
Jewish  population  is  a  convenient  target. 

Prior  to  June  1967.  latent  anti-Semitism 
had  also  been  exacerbated  by  the  ongoing  in- 
ternal party  struggle  to  downgrade  -intel- 
lectuals" and  elevate  "workers  "  This  erupted 
in  1964  with  the  appearance  of  an  vmder- 
cover  pamnhlet  denouncins  party  Fir.=t  Sec- 
retary Wladislaw  Gomulka  lor  leading  the 
country  on  'the  road  of  bourgeois  develop- 
ment' The  anon\  mous  author  was  Kazlmierz 
Mljal,  a  former  CentrU  Committee  member, 
who  called  for  vigorous  action  to  -trengthen 
the  worker-neasant  authority  in  the  party, 
and  urged  the  elimination  of  Jews.  Intel- 
lectuals, and  former  right  wiiiT  Socialists 
who.  he  implied,  had  he.ped  the  buuigeois 
grow  strong. 

The  widely  circulated  pamphlet  reflected 
the  Ideology  of  the  so-called  "Natolin  Group. " 
(named  for  a  Warsaw  suburbi.  a  small  clan- 
destine party  faction  created  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  One  of  this  militant  pro-Stalinist 
group's  major  themes  was  that  "intellectuals  " 
and  "Jews  -  were  responsible  for  the  regime's 
errors  and  failures. 

The  so-called  "partisan"  or  natlonali.«tlc 
faction  cont.ains  mostly  younger  men  who 
hope  to  replace  older  party  officials.  They 
demanded  that  choice  jobs  be  filled  by  per- 
sons "with  Polish  names."  an  obvious  slur 
against  the  few  remaining  Jewish  officials. 
They  continued  to  press  for  har.^hpr  mpa<;ures 
against     "restless     Intellectuals."     blaming 
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them  for  Poland's  economic  dlfBculties.  This 
campaign  produced  increased  anti-Jewish 
sentiment  in  some  party  circles,  and  official 
harassment  of  writers  and  Journalists. 

With  the  vears  the  -hard-line  elements  ' 
have  been  gaining  strength.  Seen  in  terms  of 
Its  iince-liberal  promise,  the  Gomulka  re- 
gime ha.-  failed  to  deliver  and  has  unleashed, 
as  the  Times  »i  London  wrote  on  March  12, 
".  .  .  emotions  older  and  deeper  than  anti- 
Semitism  .  .  .  There  is  the  demand  for 
greater  freedom,  for  a  share  in  the  process 
of  government  and  decision-making,  and  for 
the  administration  of  justice  free  from  politi- 
cal interference."  And  this,  of  course,  is  what 
the  student  riots  have  been  all  about. 

But  this,  also.  IS  what  the  hard-line  ele- 
ments in  the  party  and  the  government  are 
determined  to  prevent.  They  have  turned 
on  Jews,  quietly  over  the  past  few  years 
and  now  most  openly,  as  symbols  of  the  in- 
tellectuals' demands  for  liberalism,  hoping 
to  besmirch  this  demand  by  an  appeal  to 
traditional  Polish  anti-Semitic  sentiments 
and  by  charging  Jews  with  having  outside 
loyalties. 

IMPACT     ON     THE     JEWISH     COMMUNITY 

After  centuries  as  a  large  and  creative  en- 
tity, numbering  nearly  3.500,000  by  World 
War  rr,  the  Polish  Jewish  community  now 
contains  about  20-25.000  persons  out  of  a  to- 
tal population  of  33,000,000.  Although  emi- 
gration was  permitted  after  the  war,  many 
remained  because  they  had  friends  or  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  Poland  or  because  they  want- 
ed to  keep  a  trace  of  Jewish  life  and  history 
alive  in  their  ancestral  homeland.  Commu- 
nal life  is  dominated  by  the  Communist- 
endorsed  Cultural  and  Social  Union  of  Pol- 
ish Jews  which  has  several  youth  and  adult 
affiliates,  including  the  student-oriented  Ba- 
bel Club. 

This  club  was  singled  out  by  the  news- 
paper Kiirxcr  Polski  for  primary  responsibil- 
ity in  the  recent  riots  and  has  its  heaviest 
concentraton  .xmong  the  Jewish  students  at 
Warsaw  University.  The  PoUsh-language 
supplement  to  the  Yiddish  newspaper  Folks 
Slitimmc.  Nasi  Glos.  was  published  primarily 
for  the  Club.  In  the  past,  members  have  been 
accused  of  "nihilism"  and  of  being  flippant 
towards  authority,  :is  well  as  Jewish  life.  The 
latter  criticism,  of  course,  came  from  Union 
leaders. 

The  name  of  the  group  was  taken  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  as  a  means  of  idealizing  con- 
fusion and  cJiaos.  This  same  sense  of  satire 
and  cynicism  has  t>een  carried  through  in 
other  activities,  including  satirical  skits  at 
dances. 

Many  of  the  founders  of  the  Babel  Club 
were  members  of  the  Crooked  Circle,  a  group 
organized  after  the  1956  "thaw"  which  con- 
tained Jewish  and  non-Jewish  members. 
After  it  became  a  center  of  nonconformity, 
the  Circle  was  suppressed. 

The  Union  fosters  Yiddish  culture  and  the 
study  of  Jewish  history,  a  state-subsidized 
Ester  Kaminska  Theatre  which  recently  re- 
ceived a  new  home  in  Warsaw,  and  a  network 
of  Yiddish  schools. 

The  Jewish  community  supports  a  varied 
publication  program,  especially  the  Yiddish 
language  Folks  Shtimme.  and  Nasz  Glos. 
These  journals  publish  local  and  world  Jew- 
ish news,  but  usually  avoid  subjects  such 
MS  protests  about  Soviet  Jews,  or  political 
developments  in  Israel.  For  years.  Jewish 
education  has  encountered  serious  difficul- 
ties, bei  ause  of  a  erowing  lack  of  Interest 
amonc  Jewish  youth. 

.Another  community  problem  Is  the  steady 
decline  in  religious  life,  which  has  become 
increasingly  serious  since  World  War  II.  Al- 
though the  Union  of  Jewish  Religious  Con- 
gregations has  20  affiliated  congregations.  It 
is  unable  to  attract  candidates  for  the  rab- 
binate or  other  religious  leadership.  There 
are  only  a  few  religious  schools  for  the  young, 
and  in  many  cases  classes  are  small.  Until 
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this  year,  most  Jews  were  firmly  Integrated 
Into  the  economy,  especially  in  the  theatre, 
journalism,  the  universities,  the  professions, 
and  the  retail  trades.  Jewish  influence  In 
Polish  political  life  was  confined  to  a  few 
individuals,  most  of  whom  had  no  ties  to 
communal  life. 

In  recent  months,  however.  It  was  reported 
that  hundreds  of  senior  officials,  scholars  and 
others  have  been  dismissed,  because  they 
are  Jews.  Only  the  most  outstanding  cases 
have  received  International  attention.  Thus, 
for  example.  Leon  Kasman,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  United  Workers 
Party  was  removed  last  December  from  his 
post  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  party  paper. 
Trybnna  Ludu.  Kasman  was  known  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  figures  of  Polish  Commu- 
nism." Ousted,  too,  were  old-time  Commu- 
nists like  Victor  Borowskl,  associate  editor 
of  the  paper,  and  Leopold  Unger,  one  of  the 
principal  editors  of  the  other  leading  War- 
saw Journal,  Zycte  Warssauy.  There  is  no 
little  Irony  and  much  personal  tragedy,  in- 
cluding some  cases  of  suicide,  in  this  casting 
of  Communist  veterans,  very  few  of  whom 
had  ever  identified  themselves  with  any  as- 
pect of  Jewish  life.  A  few  found  themselves 
unable  to  swallow  the  party  line  as  regards 
the  June  war.  In  the  Middle  East. 

Dismissals,  or  the  shifting  of  Jews  from 
Important  to  minor  posts,  preceded  last 
June,  though  It  Increased  afterwards.  Such 
moves  particularly  were  noted  in  the  Pol- 
ish foreign  office  and  In  trade  missions,  one 
apparent  object  being  to  remove  any  Jew 
from  a  post  that  would  take  him  outside 
Poland.  Furthermore,  attempts  were  made  to 
pin  acts  of  fraud  or  financial  irregularity 
on  those  who  had  served  In  trade  missions. 
Similarly,  the  quiet  elimination  of  Jews 
from  the  army,  as  well  as  officers  married  to 
Jews,  went  oii  steadily  over  the  years.  This 
reached  a  climax  last  August  when.  In  a 
wholesale  purge,  a  number  of  generals  and 
ranking  officers  were  either  dismissed  or  re- 
signed because  of  their  Jewish  origin,  or  be- 
cause they  refused  to  communicate  anti- 
Israel  propaganda  to  the  forces  under  their 
command. 

The  government  also  banned  outside  aid 
to   the   Jewish   community,  and   closed    the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  ORT  of- 
fices.   The    very   composition   of    the   Polish 
Jewish  remnant  today  provides  the  best  in- 
dication of  why  such  help  was  sorely  needed. 
Less  than  8'.    of  the  Jewish  population  ol 
Poland  are  in  the  25-39  years-of-age  span, 
the  prime  working  and  reproductive  period. 
The     15-24     population     group,     represents 
about   one-third   of   the   total.   In   the   five 
years   from    1962-67,   Polish   Jewish   demog- 
raphers   reported,    the    percentage    over    60 
doubled:   the  number  of  those  In  their  50s 
rose  one  and  a  half  times;  and  the  number 
of  children  under  14  dropped  by  two-thirds. 
In  the  city  of  Cracow,  for  example,  the  1,400 
Jewish  inhabitants  Included  more  than  1.000 
over  50  vears,  with  only  three  younger  than 
10.   Polish   Jewry   Is   old   and   rapidly-aging. 
Some   aid   is   permitted   to   trickle   in   from 
friends  and  relatives  outside  the  country,  on 
an  individual  basis,  hardly  a  substitute  for 
the  kind  of  welfare  assistance  needed. 

The  livelihood  of  the  common  Jewish 
worker  has  also  been  threatened.  A  major 
source  of  employment  has  been  a  group  of 
cooperatives  established  with  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  help.  Although  taken  over 
by  the  Polish  government,  they  still  employ 
a  sizeable  proportion  of  Jews.  A  number 
of  workers  apparently  lost  their  Jobs  be- 
cause they  expressed  Joy  at  Israel's  victory. 
When,  moreover,  the  Jewish  communal  body 
In  Poland  was  slow  to  condemn  Israel,  the 
authorities  threatened  to  shut  down  the 
cooperatives  employing  Jews  In  Lower  Sile- 
sia, where  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  Poland  now  lives.  This  hangs  as  a  threat 
over  the  working  population,  especially  since 


a  fair  number  of  the  Jews  who  ^o'-^f  »«  ^^f  ^ 
cooperatives  are  Invalids  who  would  have  a 
difficult  time  in  finding  other  work^ 
''since  July,  emigration  of  Jf  ^s  f  rom  ^^^ 
i^nd  clearly  has  become  more  difficult,  wnue 

fm^the  last  half  of  1967  was  about  half  the 

normal     Onlv   one   Jew   Is   known   to    have 

^^^  in  January    and  none  In  February  of 

PoUsh Income,  Government  blockage,  rather 
Than  expense,  however,  seems  to  be  the  prime 

^^"°^'       SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

=ieen  In  the  light  of  developments  over 
,hf  last  few  years,  the  more  recent  and 
^^:matlc  TnTl-Jewlsh  manifestations  merely 
bring  into  sharper  focus  antl-Semltlc  aiti 
tudes  whose  effects  are  now  being  felt  by 
an  polish  Jews,  including  many  'Whose  com- 
munal ties  had  been  non-existent. 

on  June  14.  1967.  In  the  wake  of  the  Six 
Day  war  m  the  Middle  East,  communist 
par'ty  cwef  Wladyslaw  G°-tilka,  taking  hi 
lead  from  an  anti-Jewish  propaganda  offen- 
!ye  launched  In  the  Soviet  Union,  threat- 
ened Polish  Jews  and  intellectuals  with  re- 
nrlsals  If  they  showed  any  signs  of  support 
Fo  Israel.  This  marked  a  Pronounced  re- 
versal     of     previously     liberal.     pro-Jewish 

^Ther'e  Is  evidence  that  Gomulka's  own  at- 
titude was  fundamentally  anti-Zlonlst 
rather  than  anti-Semitic.  While  anxious  to 
adhere  to  the  Moscow  line  on  Israel,  he  also 
wanted  to  prevent  this  from  finding  any 
antT-Semitic  outlets.  It  was  even  reported 
;ha  some  of  his  supporters  contacted  Roman 
catholic  circles,  last  July,  to  help  combat 
antl-Semltlc  propaganda.  ^  „^.„„.      „„. 

Whatever    the    original     intentions     Go 
m,^ka's   speech   apparently   encouraged    the 
Trty-s    hardline    antl-Semltlc    faction,    led 
Cy  interior  Minister  Mleczyslaw  Moczar.  to 
execute  policies  for  which  It  had  prepared 
^one  before  the  Six-Day  War.  Their  continu- 
ing^ struggle    to    dominate    the    party    and 
til  government  has  been  aided  by  a  deteri- 
orating social,  economic  and  political  situa- 
tion   f^ecay    widespread    disappointment 
It    ihe    fauure   to    fulfill    promises    eran ted 
after  the  October.   1956  uprisings.  This  has 
been  aggravated  by  Increasing  unemployment 
for    with  an  annual  population  increase  of 
about   500.000,   Poland   has   *>een   unable   to 
organize  its  economy  so  as  to  provide  work 

'"'As^ofThirdate,    the    antl-Semltlc    cam- 
paf^n  continues  without  any  -'gnlflcant  s  gn 
of  receding.   In  mid  March.  Loga-Sowinsk 
?he  presldlnt  of   the  Trade   Union  Connci 
and  a  member  of  the  party's  PoUtburo^  '^ 
sisted  that  all  Jews  who  are  not     fully  as 
slmUatid  •   in   Poland   should   "leave   Po  and 
fn^Tsrael"  and  that  "International  Zionism" 
h°adfong  been  an  enemy  to  "people's  Poland 

^'^iVwaf  repor'a.  on  March  18.  that  Roman 
Zambrowskl  had  been  removed  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  state's  Control  Commission.  «- 
fleeting  the  continuing  P^/ge  of  Jews^  The 
son  of  a  rabb!,  who  spent  the  war  in  tne 
soviet  union  Zambrowskl  served  on  the 
party  s  poUtburo  from  1948  to  1963.  when 
he  was  removed.  Ironically,  Zambrowskl  has 
been  labeled  an  instigator  of  the  current 
unrest  when  In  truth,  he  has  had  strong 
Sogiraf  differences  with  "reformist"  ele- 

"'In'^ther  major  target  has  emerged  In  the 
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person  of  Adam  Schaff,  a  P*^»°«°Pf  ^  P'°^^V 
sor  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  in  the  past. 
Ichaff  has  quarreled  with  Zambrowskl  on 
ideological  grounds,  and  Is  probably  the  only 
one  among  the  leading  Jewish  persona  itles 
Who  could  be  considered  an  intellectual  In- 
Ttlgator  of   liberal   tendencies.    He   has   also 

railed  against  Polish  '''>^'-f;«'"™,,,eler- 
The  general  purges,  which  were  acceier 
ated  in  March,  have  affected  Pr'^n^rlly  tho« 
Jews  Who  had  positions  In  the  mass  media. 
This  may  be  due  to  their  reluctance  to  ad- 
here ZLe  strict  party  thesis  on  Israel  Nor 
So  most  observers  believe  that  the  emphasis 
on  Jews  or  "Zionism"  as  it  Is  called,  i.s  ac- 
crde'ntai:  Every  public  ^^-onstratlon  aimed 
at  halting  student  riots  called  f°r  the  pun 
Khment  of  Zionists:  banners  seemed  to  have 
l^en  prepared  even  before  student  meetings 

'°ManTbelleve  that  students  were  encour- 
aged to  demand  changes  as  a  result  ..f  re- 
cfnt  events  m  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the 
greater  mdependence  from  Moscow  shown 
ly  Yugoslavia  and  Roumama.  R^Por"  "^  "- 
tJuectual  unrest  in  the  S°v)et  Un  on  had 
also  stimulated  Intellectuals  ^'"^  writers  to 
take  a  bolder  stand  against  a  ;  lacnating  cul- 
tural  1  fe  It  was.  In  fact,  the  closing  of  a 
classica  19th  century  play,  heralded  as  antl- 
Czarlst  and  therefore  antl-Russian,  as  well 
as  the  rfrrests  of  some  writers,  which  clrove 
student^Into  university  courtyards  and  the 

'""Slv    the   events   of   June    1967  played 
.omToan   in  Poland,  perhaps  more  than  in 
other  East  European  countries,  a  .reat  deal 
of    pro-Israel   sympathy   was   generated,   re- 
flecting satisfaction  with  the  ^'PP^rent^all- 
u^  of  Soviet  interventionlsm   and  interna- 
tional r^atlons.  Poland's  fear  of  Germany, 
according  to  some  observers,  has  encouraged 
?he  regtoe  to  rigidly  follow  Moscow's  foreign 
r,7.H"v    a   nractice   considered   unpopular   in 
^Inv   4tors\^    polish   society.    The   more 
Articulate   members   undoubtedly   '-^^o^e   the 
Six  Day  war  to  resist,  a  move  vhich  m.aht 
hav^  blen  the  pretext  for  utilizing  student 
r,nr:st'r  ellm.'nate  ^-s    or  pro-lsrae    In- 
tellectuals, from  any  P°^>^\°"^,  °V°^"'"dU 
For  the  moment,   there  Is  little   to   mai 
calthat%he  turmoil  In  Poland  has  ceased 
or  that  the  Internal   struggles  are  o^ver_  or 
?Lt    lews  will   no  longer   be  pursed.   Stu- 
dents  and  Intellectuals   have   thus   far   not 
managed    to    rallv    popular    support,    while 
hard-"  e  elements  are  busy  rallying  workers 
nd     he    entire    government    -PPar^tus    m 
support    of    their    position,    usmg    Jews    as 

'"T^hl^mountlng  Internal  pressures  could 
force  Gomulka  to  accede  to  refornilst  de- 
mands, lest  he  share  the  tate  of  Czechoslo- 
^kla's  Antonln  Novotnv.  However,  if  the 
^  rri  liner^  have  trulv  come  into  dominance, 
Gomulka  mfght  feel  compelled  to  lean  com- 
?ieS  on  MOSCOW  to  maintain  power,  as  Is 

ihp  rase  in  East  Germany.  

It  IS  therefore  difficult  to  assess  the  impact 

of  Oomulka'Vspeech  to  Warsaw  Partv  work- 

o^Mftrch  19    It  has  been  conceded  by 

hand  and  wanted  to  assuane  the  mounting 

e.rs<rf  Poland's  Jews,  -.-nd  ouiet  the  purges^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  '-"-^;;''^! 

.onslde'red  at  t>;e  n-t  ^ongress^of  the^com^ 

?rof?o[nd'r,^swm';;main  linked  to 

^omm-  n  U-  w  n  be  uncerain,  and  the  day^to- 
dav  genomic  and  social  existence  of  Indl- 
yldual  Jews  will  remain  threatened. 


Ten  Dayi  in  April 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SP^aker.  In  Ws 
testimony  before  a  House  APPropnallom 
subcommittee  in  February  of  last  sear 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  de- 
Snbed  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
^ciety-SDS— a  so-called  new  left  or- 

SSion  Which  ••-o'-'^^-'^f/^^.^LlS 
furtherance  of  the  aims  and  object  vesol 
the   Communist  Party   throughout   the 
Nation  ■■  In  its  national  convention  In 
June  1965    practically  every  subversive 
organization  in  the  United  States  had 
Sgates  in  attendance.  Delegates  from 
fhe  Young  socialist  AUiance,  Communist 
Partv  USA.  Progressive  Labor  Paity.  and 
The  Spartacist  group,  were  among  some 
of  the  subversive  elements  xvhich  were 
u'tei^sled  enough  in  SDS  activities  to 
'send  representatives  to  the  convention^ 
■    SDS  is  of  particular  interest  because 
of  its  involvement  with  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  Its  purpose  is  to  cause  disruption 
and  s  rife  amoi\g  our  young  citizens,  par- 
ticularlv    on    university    campuses.    On 
March  11.   1968.  Barron  .>..  the  national 
^u'lne^s    and    financial    weekly^    ran    a 
highly  informative  article  on  the  Present 
activities  of  SDS  by  the  nationally  synd  - 
JftTd  columnist.  Alice  Widener  who  is 
an  authority  on  '.he  so-called  Lett.  Old 

and  New.  „        .     ,„,ji  •• 

I  place  the  article.  "Ten  Days  in  April. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ten  Days  in  April 
,  A  report  on  a  subcellar  meeting  at  New  York 
University ) 
,NoTE.-The  accompanying  article  Is  an  ex- 

Slcaud  columnist  and  authority  on  the 
sb-calledLelt,01d.andNewi 

At   New  York  University,   o\er  the  wecK 
end  of^^F^bruarv  10   11.  •'Students  lor  a  Deino- 
rratlc  society  (Barrens,  November  15.  19b!)) 
J^ri   a   reeionai   conlerence   'o  i.elp   plan   a 
'  J^^r^O  d-ivs  ol  violence  and  dlsrup- 

^n""  in   U.S.' communities   en    April   21-.0^ 

Sed"  ■;:s,^D«:mb^;';v-;^  SDS  National 

L^1;:fl  .t  a  meenn.  in  B-oo-m.ton^Ind^^^^ 

Formal  notice  '1   the  '^•^"J^"'  •'       „„   ^     j.^ 

was   published    in   ^^^^^^l^^^ 

newsletter.  J^'^"^^,,:,^  '  .,.p  .  rw.rd  when  it 
like  ours  takes  :,  maior  step  ■•^['^  ■ 
finally  comes  to  understand  '"'t  't  's  in 
voived  in  a  struggle  agamst  ;.n  enemv  a^d 
tcv<»i  milor  .--teps  toward  ron.ronting  mai. 
nemy  head-on.  "k  serious  -.anizatlon  con- 
sciously seeklne  to  "eve.op  .-     e  o,     lon^  y 

i;^rr,run^!^.t'n'^nv..na^coo^; 
nated  n^u.onal  proeram  --  --^-^^•;»-!; 
rar!:r'^';u^s^  -  ^.xist^nce  on  the 
'*"Th.^  Firebomb  editorial  went  on  to  say  'hat 

Clher  .s   .  re.l  l^oUtical  i'Tce  in  America, 
t  declared  that  UvV.  U  unity  has  c.u-sed  .-DS 
J^embers  to  ^^^^  ^'^.^j-  -JX'th"  cntfre 

Sr^hir^t^ita/si^S^U-^^- 
given  sentences  ranging  up  to  fue  >ear. 
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conspiracy.  In  Berkeley,  seven  of  our  brothers 
from  the  Stop  the  Draft  Week  steering  com- 
mittee have  been  Indicted  for  conspiracy  with 
possible  sentences  ranging  up  to  10  years." 

Undeterred  by  such  setbacks,  the  New  York 
SDS  went  on  to  say  in  Firebomb:  "We've  got 
from  now  until  April  to  organize  the  hell  out 
of  this  city.  Then  we  open  up  and  confront 
the  power  structure  and  the  people,  and  if  we 
survive  the  confrontation  we  organize  some 
more  At  the  same  time,  our  brothers  and 
sisters  will  be  pulling  themselves  together  all 
over  the  country." 

To  what  end?  The  answer  Is:  To  carry  out 
a  program  described  by  members  a»  "Ten 
Days  to  Shake  the  Empire."  By  "emplre|'_ 
SDS  members  mean  "the  United  States." 
Their  slogan  Is  taken  from  John  Reed's  de- 
scription of  the  Bolshevik  RevoluUon  In  Rus- 
sia as  "Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World." 

It  Is  stupid  for  news  analysts  and  conmien- 
tators  to  aasert  that  the  extremist  elements 
among  students  In  the  "New  Left"  are  much 
more  pro-Peking  than  pro-Moecow.  Nearly 
every  word  uttered  at  the  SDS  meeting  In  a 
subcellar  game«  room  at  Welnsteln  Resi- 
dence Hall.  New  York  University,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  February  10,  was  Moecow- 
ortented  and  predicated  historically  on  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution. 

An  ov?r»ll  theme  of  SDS  today  Is  that  1988 
caa  be  "tfte  1905"  of  the  American  revolution. 
What  the  radical  students  mean  Is  that  they 
know  they  cannot  overthrow  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  but  they  expect 
that  their  violent  revolutionary  activities, 
even  though  put  dovim  this  year,  will  compel 
police  to  use  force  against  students  and  thus 
create  resentment  against  government  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  unsuccessful  Marxist- 
inspired  Russian  revolution  of  1905  did 
against  the  czarlst  regime. 

It  Is  absurd  for  news  analysts  and  TV 
commentators  to  pin  their  discussion  of  rad- 
ical Marxist  organizations,  such  as  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  on  the  terms  "New 
Left"  and  "Old  Left."  The  so-called  "New 
Left"  has  been  shaped  and  indoctrinated  by 
the  "Old  Left."  just  as  young  Communist 
Bettlna  Aptheker  was  fathered  by  aging 
Communist  Herbert  Aptheker.  Naturally, 
many  present  day  circumstances  are  different 
from  those  of  a  generation  and  more  ago,  but 
the  basic  Ideology  and  revoluUonary  tactics 
used  by  Bolsheviks,  terrorists  and  anarchists 
in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  more  than  60  years 
ago  are  exactly  like  those  used  today  by  radi- 
cals, youthful  Leftist  terrorists  and  anar- 
chists In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Any  law-abiding,  patriotic  American  who 
doubts  the  similarity  ought  to  study  the  facts 
about  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  in 
the  New  York  area.  It  Is  Impossible  to  report 
verbatim  on  most  of  what  was  said  at  the 
SDS  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon  In  the 
steamheated,  poorly  ventilated  subcellar  of 
Weinstein  Hall.  The  language  was  as  foul  as 
the  stench  of  the  200  students  there,  many 
of  whom  were  physically  filthy.  Outdoors  the 
weather  was  bitter  cold.  Indoors,  the  stu- 
dents took  off  coats  and  heavy  sweaters, 
leaving  them  piled  on  the  Hoor  in  heaps  that 
stank  like  the  tons  of  uncollected  garbage 
piled  high  on  city  streets. 

At  the  NYU  conference,  a  position  paper — 
"Toward  a  Political  Resistance" — was  dis- 
tributed. Among  the  statements  contained 
therein  are  the  following:  "In  the  last  year  or 
so,  the  movement  has  come  from  dissent  to 
resistance.  We  have  organized  in  local  com- 
munities and  on  campus,  and  we  have  en- 
gaged in  ever  more  militant  demonstrations. 
Instead  of  marching  around  In  a  circle  be- 
hind police  barricades,  we  have  moved  to 
direct  confrontations  with  the  war  machine 
and  the  cops. 

"Clearly,  such  militant  tactics  are  a  great 
advance  over  impotent  dissent  .  .  .  What  we 
need  is  a  new  dimension  in  the  movement, 
which  will  enable  us  to  confront  the  power 
structure  in  a  political  way  and  which  can 
tie  together  our  various  actions  and  projects 
in  a  mere  effective  political  text. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  movement  in  California  has  already 
won  an  incredible  victory  in  this  direction. 
Spearheaded  by  the  same  activists  who  or- 
ganized the  Oakland  Induction  Center  con- 
frontation, the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  has 
organized  over  105.000  people  across  the  state 
into  local  clubs  Most  of  these  are  new  people, 
entering  politics  (or  the  first  time  .  .  .  The 
recent  PFP  demonstration  against  Rusk  in 
San  Francisco  was  met  by  police  clubs.  In 
Oakland  the  PFP  Is  working  closely  with  the 
Black  Panther  Party  in  a  campaign  to  save 
Black  Panther  leader  Huey  Newton,  who  is 
in  jail  on  a  murder  rap  for  allegedly  shooting 
a  cop." 

In  the  subcellar  at  Weinstein  Hall,  the 
SDS  plenary  session  was  addressed  by  Jerry 
Tenney,  who,  a  year  earlier,  was  a  main 
organizer  of  the  SDQ  Radical  Education  Proj- 
ect regional  conference  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. At  NYU  as  at  Princeton,  Tenney 
urged  SDS  members  to  work  for  "control 
over  the  universities." 

On  both  occasions  he  told  students,  "If  as 
radicals  we  place  the  question  of  control  as 
the  most  important  thing,  the  thing  we  have 
to  ask  for  all  the  time  is  control." 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  New  York 
University  conference,  a  young  woman  de- 
clared she  was  protesting  to  educational  au- 
thorities her  dismissal  "last  week"  from  her 
teaching  job  at  a  Brooklyn  college.  "I  was 
merely  furnishing  drugs  to  those  of  my  stu- 
dents who  wanted  them,"  she  declared,  and 
then  called  for  a  "cadre"  of  SDS  volunteers 
to  meet  with  her  and  Harlem  Black  Power 
leader  Florence  Kennedy,  "to  help  educate 
some  of  my  students." 

No  sooner  had  she  finished  her  remarks 
than  copies  of  "Spark"— a  monthly  publica- 
tion issued  bv  SDS  at  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity— were  distributed  in  the  subcellar.  To 
make  clear  the  origin  of  the  name,  there 
was  scribbled  in  chalked  Cyrillic  alphabet 
letters  on  the  subcellar  walls  and  floors  the 
Russian  word  for  "spark,"  which,  pronounced 
phoneticallv  in  English,  is  "eeskrah."  That 
was  the  name  of  the  Bolshevik  publication 
edited  by  Lenin  during  his  years  of  exile. 

In  "Spark."  two  full-page  ads  are  spon- 
sored by  the  "Old  Left"  Monthly  Review 
Press:  the  publication  Is  pro-Communist 
from  first  page  to  last. 

Also  handed  out  at  the  SDS  meeting  was 
a  "research  paper"  by  the  North  American 
Congress  for  Latin  America  (NACLA),  an  or- 
ganization which  seeks  to  impair  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  its  Good  Neighbors  to  the  South. 
NACLA  is  doing  a  smear  job  on  every  big 
U.S.  corporation  with  Investments  in  Latin 
America  and  on  our  diplomatic  missions  to 
the  area.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
NACLA  members  are  carrying  out  pro-Com- 
munist intelligence  work  in  Latin  America 
and  are  In  contact  with  Communist  guerrilla 
leaders  there.  The  SDS  newsletter  Firebomb 
announced  at  the  conference  that  "a  paper 
on  intelligence  work  prepared  by  NACLA 
will  be  distributed."  But  when  the  confer- 
ence opened.  SDS  leaders  at  registration 
headquarters  said.  "It  was  decided  to  with- 
hold the  NACLA  paper  because  it  gives  away 
too  much." 

SDS  members  generally  are  not  shy  about 
disclosing  their  schemes.  For  example.  Steve 
Halliwell  of  Columbia  University  SDS,  pre- 
sented a  written  proposal  for  a  "Financial 
District  Festival"  In  New  York  City,  to  "cap" 
the  SDS  April  program.  This  amazing  docu- 
ment runs  as  follows: 

"The  Financial  District  Festival  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  have  an  action  whose 
anti-war  significance  cannot  be  lost  on  those 
who  are  not  yet  committed  to — or  even  aware 
of— a  radical  analysis  while  providing  us 
with  many  targets  appropriate  to  our  own 
mode  of  action.  The  large  number  of  cor- 
porate offices,  shipping  companies,  banking 
institutions  in  addition  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change means  that  chapters  can  take  ac- 
tions against  targets  of  special  significance 
for  their  own  local  situations  and  still  be 
part  of  a  city-wide   demonstration.  Colum- 
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bla  could  burn  Grayson  Kirk  in  efflgy  in 
front  of  Socony  Mobil  (or  IBM  or  Chase 
Manhattan,  for  that  matter) .  NYU  could  go 
to  First  National  City  Bank  or  any  other 
target  they  find  appropriate,  and  other  chap- 
ters could  pick  from  some  of  the  other  choice 
fruits  that  grow  from  the  interlocking  vines 
that  creep  throughout  Lower  Manhattan. 
Artists  and  writers  would  have  no  problem 
finding  their  own  targets  In  the  nerve  cen- 
ter of  Imperialism,  the  South  African  peo- 
ple could  do  their  thing  at  Chase  Manhat- 
tan. .  .  ." 

The  "Financial  District  Festival"  went  on 
to  discuss  possible  objections  to  the  program 
as  follows.  "The  logistics  of  the  financial 
district  are  those  of  Stop  the  Draft  Week — 
people  can  be  easily  contained  by  the  Blues. 
Response:  Our  aim  Is  not  to  close  down  one 
entrance  to  one  building,  but  rather  to  oc- 
cupy the  area  and  exploit  its  many  wonders. 
The  intricate  little  criss-crossed  streets  of 
lower  Manhattan  can  work  for  us  in  that 
context,  not  against  (viz.  Paris  workers  dur- 
ing the  last  three  republics) . 

"Fighting  the  cops  is  not  our  aim.  and  that 
will  probably  happen.  Response:  Probablv 
there  will  K  some  fighting,  and  we  will  have 
to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  that.  But  a  highly 
mobile  demonstration  with  more  than 
enough  ugliness  to  attack  need  not  attempt 
to  hold  Its  ground  in  any  particular  spot. 

"Wall  Street  is  an  Old  Left  target  and  our 
analysis  Is  lost  on  an  action  there.  Reponse: 
No  demonstration  can  communicate  the 
Uue  and  complete  content  of  the  analysis 
of  some  of  its  most  advanced  participants — 
that  is  not  In  the  nature  of  a  demonstra- 
tion. This  demonstration  will  probably  be 
talked  about  outside  SDS  chapters  as  a 
demonstration  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
many  people  will  come  just  for  that.  But 
planned  actions  at  a  diversified  set  of  tar- 
gets has  an  educational  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple who  come  Just  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  well  as  on  the  paper-reading,  TV-gazing 
masses. 

"The  important  thing  about  the  Financial 
District  Festival  is  that  It  brings  people  to- 
gether on  the  initiative  of  SDS;  on-going 
projects  to  raise  consclotisness  around  the 
draft,  university,  imperialism,  etc..  can 
arise  out  of  that  Involvement." 

Doubtless  several  important  members  of 
financial  institutions  mentioned  In  the  fore- 
going proposal  for  a  violence-provoking 
"Festival"  in  the  financial  district  either  are 
on  the  NYU  board  of  trustees  or  handle 
NYU's  investments.  Are  these  trustees  will- 
ing for  university  administrators  to  wash 
their  hands  of  all  supervision  over  student 
groups  and  to  shirk  all  responsibility  for 
what  takes  place  on  campus  or  in  subcellars? 
Was  any  stich  representative  present  at  the 
SDS  subcellar  meeting?  To  find  out,  I  in- 
quired at  the  office  of  Chancellor  Allan  M. 
Cartter  of  New  York  University,  and  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Robert  Terte.  of  the  NYU 
News  Bureau,  who  stated,  "It  is  not  univer- 
sity practice  to  supervise  meetings  spon- 
sored by  duly  constituted  student  groups." 

The  reply,  in  turn,  raises  the  question  of 
whether  university  trustees,  directora  and 
administrators  should  tolerate  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  as  a  "duly  constituted" 
student  group.  Officially,  SDS  has  moved 
from  a  policy  of  dissent  to  one  of  "resist- 
ance." The  kind  of  resistance  advocated  by 
SDS  is  illegal  activity  designed  to  destroy 
the  existing  university  system  and  the  U.S. 
government.  If  university  authorities  are 
willing  to  tolerate  violent  revolutionary 
groups  on  campus,  then  their  policy  of  no 
supervision  over  student  political  and  activ- 
ist groups  ought  to  be  changed.  I  believe 
that  university  authorities  are  abdicating 
their  clear  responsibility  to  parents  and  to 
the  community  at  large  by  remaining  In  to- 
tal ignorance  of  what  Is  said  and  planned 
at  such  meetings. 

If  members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  are  permitted  to  carry  out  their 
planned    10-day   program   of   violent   resist- 
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ance  in  AprU.  with  accompanying  bloodshed, 
?hen  an  ouWd  and  angry  American  pub- 
lican fix  ^  blame  where  it  belongs:  on 
university  administrators  and  trustees. 

The  recent  SDS  regional  conference  at  New 
York  university  was  a  disgrace  to  that  In- 
stitution and  an  outrage  against  the  riU- 
zem?  From  coast  to  ccast,  Americans  should 
Snd  that  university  administrators  get 
control  over  their  own  institutions  or  get 
out  Otherwise,  student  ^""version  abetted 
in  some  instances  by  faculty  members,  will 
eventually  achieve  its  aim. 


Support  for  Report  of  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 

HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr   HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  stix)ngest  support  for  and  some  of 
the   most  intelligent  responses  to   the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mSsion  on  Civil  Disorders  have  been  ex- 
Dressed  by  precisely  those  government 
l^dfvs  who  serve  on  the  urban  front- 
iSSr  mayors  of  cities  threatened  or 
actually  struck  by  diso'^ders   OnN^rch 
3  in  a  joint  appearance  on  the  NBC  in- 
terview pro.  -am,  -Meet  the  Press,"  six 
ofX  best-known  mayors  in  the  coun- 
?ry-Maier  of  Milwaukee.  Cavanagh  of 
Stro^t   Stokes  of  Cleveland.  Addonizio 
of  Newark,  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Slen  ^f  Xtlanta-unanimously  praised 
Sie  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Much  more  important,  these  six 
mayors  were  especially  concemed-asl 
am  and  as  I  beUeve  the  country  is-- 
aSout  the  absolutely  critical  nece^ity  of 
Liplementing  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 
Mayor  Allen,  for  example,  said. 
The  time   has  come  when  we   should  do 

time. 

Mayor  Addonizio  asserted: 
Unless  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
government  step  In  and  help  our  community 
I  dot^^very  much  whether  there  Is  much  of 
a  future  for  the  city  of  Newark. 

Mayor  Stokes  beUeved  that  the  Na- 
ticm 'has  the  resources  to  support  a  gu^- 
aS-butter  economy."  but  that  if  he  had 
to  choose  between  foreign  and  domestic 
comSments.  "I'd  have  to  put  my  pnorl- 
UeTTrhome-^°"  have  to  take  care  of 
^^May^o?  Yorty  argued  that  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions: ^  ^,^„ 
People  must  be  willing  to  accept  taxation, 
or  this  hangup  between  Viet  Nam  and  spend- 
ing at  home  cannot  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  which 
describe  the  panel  discussion  among  the 
six  mayors  b^  printed  in  the  Extensions 

of  Remarks.  ^^        t.„,^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  Mar.  4,  1968] 

^L^voRS  OP  Six  CrriES  Hit  by  Riots  Back 

Commission  Report 
Mayors  of  six  American  ciUes  that  have 
been  torn  bv  racial  violence  have  endorsed 
a  Jre^dential  commission's  finding  that 
whfte  racism  was  the  cause-and  that  a  costly 
national  effort  should  be  the  cure. 

But  thev  indicated  yesterday  on  NBC  that 
most  of  the  financial  muscle  must  come  from 
the   federal  and  state   governments. 

The  mayors  agreed  that  the  urban  risis, 
as  outlin^  Saturday  by  the  National  .Ad- 
visory commission  on  Civil  Disorders  must 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  There  also  was 
general  agreement  that  the  campaign  could 
be  waged  without  a  reduction  of  the  \  let 
nam  war  effort  if  the  people  will  it 

?Le  mavors  are  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  Hugh  Addonizio  of  Newark.  Carl  B. 
^^es  of  cfeveland,  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  of  At  anta^ 
Henry  W  Maler  of  Milwaukee,  and  Samuel 
W    Yortv  of  Los  Angeles, 

"Unless  the  federal  government  and  state 
government    step    in    and    help    our    com 
munity.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is 
much  of  a  future  for  the  city  of  Nev..rk^ 
Addonizio  said.  recounUng  a  host  < /  '1"^"; 
cial  problems  he  said  are  plaguing  the  city, 

"MUST  BE   MASSrVE   SPENDING" 

Addonizio  did  not  answer  directly  when 
asked  what  would  happen  If  federal  mone> 
were  not  forthcoming. 

"There  must  be  massive  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  and  the  state 
government,"   he  said.  "Society  must  make 

"^Ca't-aTagh  said  that  stat«  governments  and 
city  suburbs  have  not  done  enough  for  mg 
cities  trying  to  deal  with  burgeoning  slums 
and  diminishing  tax  bases. 

"The  state  is  largely  a  silent  spectator  and 
vet  they're  one  of  the  few  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment that  nave  the  responsibility  to  re- 

sDond,"  he  said. 

Stokes,  the  nrst  Negro  to  be  elected  ma.,or 
of  a  major  city  in  this  century,  seconded 
Addonlzlo's  view. 

"Why  run  to  the  federal  government?  Be- 
cause that's  were  the  money  is,"  the  Cleve- 
land mayor  said. 

NEED    FOR    COOEBINATION 

Milwaukee's  Maier,  while  applauding  the 
commissions  report,  said  it  failed  to  tacic^ 
the  problem  of  coordinaUng  the  efforts  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  attempting 
to  deal  «ath  the  central  city  problems  The 
mavors  themselves,  he  said,  are  virtually 
pov;-erle.ss  to  achieve  that  coordination. 

Allen  speaking  of  "white  racism  said  that 
"■We  are  responsible  for  the  condition  that 
the  Negro  citizen  is  in  today.  .  .  We  have 
been  the  leadership  group  in  this  country. 
We  have  failed  to  live  up  to  oui   obllgauons 

"^"The^tlme  has  come  when  we  should  do 
something  about  it,  and  it  is  ^  matter  of 
f.rst  prioritv  that  we  do  what  this  commis- 
sion reports  and  that  It  be  accomplished 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Three  members  of  the  riot  commission  also 
were  Interviewed  yesterday,  and  while  none 
advocated  abandoning  the  Vietnam  war  in 
favor  of  implementing  the  commissions  rec- 
ommendations, all  agreed  the  urban  crisis 
mu^t  have  the  highest  priority. 

•I  would  rather  be  Fafer  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  than  make  a  trip  to  the  moon, 
said  Roy  Wilklns  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

"rOOLISHNESSIN  SENATE" 

Wilklns,  Sen.  Fred  Harris.  D-Okla  and  the 
commission  chairman.  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  agreed  on  ABC  that  ^^^P^.'^^'^J' 
taken  to  alleviate  city  tensions  before  next 

^^ReTerring  to  the  continuing  delay  in  Sen- 
atT  consideration  of  the  administrations 
o^en-housing    proposal,    Wilkins   said    these 
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steps  "include  ending  this  foolishness  in  the 

""'Asred  about  the  potenUal  ^'8^  ;;f «  f 
meeung  the  panel's  recommendations.  Ker- 
ner s^ld.  "Negroes  resent  very  much  being 
treated  differently  than  whites.  If  you  Just 
treu  people  .s  people  this  will  no    cost 

one  cent,  and  I  think  will  remove  a  lot  of 
the  anger  and  frustration  and  hatred  that 

^"in  another  interview  on  CBS  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York,  the  commission's  vice 
chairman,  said  the  price  wg  on  the  commis- 
sion's program  will  be  high,  but  "the  cost  of 
inaction  will  fir  outstrip  the  cost  of  t.iklng 
positive,  realistic  action." 

(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Mar,  4,  1968] 

Sk  Mators  Indorse  Riot  Findings— Call  on 

THE     UNrrED     ST.^TES     AND     THE     STATES     TO 
FINANCE      PROGRAM— AGREE      SPENDING      FOR 

War  No  Obstacle 

WASHINGTON.  March  3— The  mayors  of  six 
American  cities  torn  by  racial  violence  in  the 
19608  indorsed  the  nndlngs  of  the  Presi- 
dents not  study  commission  today,  but  tney 
said  the  money  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations would  have  to  come  from  federal  and 
state  governments. 

The  mayors  agreed  that  the  urban  crisis,  as 
outlined  yesterday  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority.  Tt.ere  was  general 
agreement  also  that  the  campaign  could  be 
waged  without  a  reduction  of  the  Viet  Nam 

war  effort.  md/-.; 

The  mayors  were  interviewed  on  NBC  s 
television-radio  program  Meet  the  Press. 

The  mayors  are  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  or 
Detroit,  Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland.  Henry 
W  Maler  of  Milwaukee,  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  of 
Atlanta.  Hugh  Addonizio  of  Newark,  and 
Samuel  W.  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles. 

MAIER   CTTES   DRAWBACK 

Maier  tho  applauding  the  report,  said  it 
tailed  to  tackle  the  problem  of  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies attempting  to  deal  with  the  central 
city  problems, 

Maler  said  he  would  finance  the  commis- 
sion's reforms  by  taking  "some  from  the 
space  program,  perhaps  from  agriculture,  ir 
possible  from  the  military." 

WHERE  THE  MONET   IS 

Stokes,  first  Negro  elected  mayor  of  the 
major  city,  complained  that  Congress  con- 
slstentlv  used  Viet  Nam  war  spending  as  an 
excuse  "for  doing  too  little  for  urban  slum 
dwellers,  ._. „ 

"But  whenever  we  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  li  .=exv  and  dramatic.  "  he  said, 
"thev  are  able  to  come  up  with  the  money 

"Why  run  to  the  federal  government?  Be- 
cause that's  where  the  money  is."  the  Cleve- 
land mavor  said.  He  added  that,  altho  he 
believes  the  United  States  "has  the  resources 
to  support  a  guns-and-butter  economy,  U 
he  had  to  choose  between  the  Viet  Nam  war 
and  the  cities  crisis,  "I'd  have  to  put  my 
priorities  at  home.  You  have  to  take  care  of 
home  first," 

Cavanagh  asserted  that  state  government 
and  city  suburbs  have  not  done  enough  .or 
big  cities  attempting  to  deal  with  growing 
slums  and  diminishing  tax  bases. 

A    SILENT    SPECTATOR 

"The  state  is  largely  a  sUent  spectator  and 
vet  they're  one  of  the  few  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment that  have  the  responsibility  to  re- 
spond." he  said. 

Too  many  white  collar  workers,  he  said, 
benefit  from  the  city  without  ^onmbuUng 
taxes  to  support  it.  After  work,  he  said,  they 
ret^n  to  their  "nice,  safe  enclaves"  in  the 

'"'^^e'^commissions  250,000-word  report  on 
it.s  seven-month  study  called  for  '  compas- 
s?on^^  m^ive.  and  sustained"  national 
act?oT'to   prevent   America   from   becoming 
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••two  societies,  one  black,  one  white,  sepa- 
rate and  unequal." 

BLAMES    "WHm:    RACISM" 

It  blamed  "white  racism"  for  the  problems 
and  sought  creation  of  550.000  Jobs  and  600.- 
000  housing  units  this  year,  a  guf'-a",'*,^^.^; 
come  for  every  American  family,  full-year 
schooling  for  slum  children,  and  an  overhaul 
of  a  welfare  system  that  makes  recipients 
feel  "untrustworthy,  promiscuous,  and  lazy. 

The  question  of  what  the  recommenda- 
tions would  cost  and  where  the  money  could 
be  found  dominated  the  dUcusslons 

■•Everyone  Is  sympathetic,"  said  Addonlzlo 
of  Newark,  where  26  persons  were  killed  In 
last  summer's  rioting.  "But  no  one  does  any- 
thing, and  they  haven't  done  anything  since 

the  riots." 

•■Unless  the  federal  government  and  state 
eovernment  step  In  and  help  our  community. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  Is  much  of 
a  future  for  the  city  of  Newark.  Addonlzlo 
said,  recounting  a  host  of  financial  problems 

in  his  city.  ,        ^  ... 

He  did  not  answer  directly  when  asked 
what  would  happen  If  federal  money  were 
not  forthcoming.  "There  must  be  massive 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  state  government,  he  said. 
■Society  must  make  up  its  mind.  .  .  . 

Yorty  favored  Increasing  taxes.  People 
must  be  willing  to  accept  taxation."  he  said 
•or  this  hangup  between  Viet  Nam  and 
spending  at  home  cannot  be  solved  ' 

Allen  backed  the  commission's  call  ror  a 
guaranteed  Income  for  all  families  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  welfare. 

"I  think  that  we  are  coming  directly  to  a 
guaranteed  Income  of  some  type."  he  said. 
"It  may  be  on  a  minimum  scale  but  obviously 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  better  way 
than  the  present  method  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  Impov- 
erished in  this  country." 
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life  in  every  part  of  the  country.  More  and 
more  it  Is  becoming  the  most  Important  ele- 
ment of  this  nation's  educational  structure. 
The  community  college  In  Implementing 
its  full  community  dimension  is  breaking, 
once  and  for  all.  the  lock-step  of  tradition. 
1  e  college  Is  four  walls;  college  is  semester- 
length  courses;  college  is  credit;  college  U 
culturally  and  educationally  elite. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  community 
college  will  place  even  greater  emphasis  on 
Its  community  dimension  in  the  decade 
ahead.  The  community  college  will  demon- 
strate, to  an  extent  even  greater  than  It  has 
to  date,  that  college  Is  where  the  people 
are  and  that  community  services  are  de- 
signed to  take  the  college  program  out  Into 
the  community  as  well  as  bring  the  com- 
munity to  the  college. 

In  its  most  significant  role,  the  program 
of  community  services  constitutes  what 
might  be  called  "Operation  Outreach."  Peter 
S  Mousolite  has  suggested  that,  '•We  emulate 
the  English  minstrel,  the  French  Jongleur, 
the  Spanish  trovador,  the  Chautauqua  en- 
terprise so  popular  not  so  many  years  ago." 
and  through  the  use  of  mobile  units  move  out 
into  the  community  and  create  the  program 
there  - 

THE    NEXT    GREAT    THRUST 
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Why  Requests  for  Federal  Aid  Are 
Rejected 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
1968  issue  of  the  Junior  QoHege  Journal 
contains  two  articles  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  interest  to  Senators  and  to  maiiy 
in  the  academic  community.  I  refer  to 
an  article  entitled  "New  Directions  in 
Community  Services."  written  by  Ervin 
L  Harlacher.  and  to  a  provocative  arti- 
cle entitled  "Why  Requests  for  Federal 
Aid  Are  Rejected."  written  by  Calvin  B. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
'R.PTti&rks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New   DIRECTIONS    in    Community    Services: 

•■WHAT'S  Past  Is  Prologue"' 

(By  Ervin  L.  Harlacher) 

The  community  college  is  fast  becoming  a 
dynamic  force  which  affects  the  thought 
processes,  habits,  economic  status,  and  social 
interaction   of   people   from   every    walk    of 


While  the  full  potential  of  the  program  of 
community  services  has  not  yet  been  realized 
by  all  institutions,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  great  thrust  of  the  community 
college  development  will  be  In  the  direction 
of  community  services.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges  therefore  au- 
thorized the  present  study. 

In  conducting  this  study  the  author  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1967  visited  thirty- 
seven  community  college  districts  In  thirteen 
states,  representing  the  small  and  the  large 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  urban  and  the 
rural  community  college.  He  also  corre- 
sponded with  administrators  of  twenty-eight 
additional  college  districts  In  twelve  states, 
with  trustees  and  presidents  of  newly  orga- 
nized community  college  districts,  and  with 
officials  of  state  agencies  concerned  with  the 
governance  of  community  colleges.  The 
slxty-flve  community  college  districts  par- 
ticipating in  this  study  operate  104  college 
campuses  in  nineteen  different  states. 

The  communltv  college  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that,  important  as  are  formalized 
curriculums  offered  for  youth  and  adults 
within  Its  classrooms,  informal  education 
provided  on  a  continuous  basis  throughout 
the  community  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  is  of  equal  importance  In  building  the 
character  of  the  citizens  who  make  up  the 

The  program  of  the  community  college 
may  be  conceptualized  in  two  dimensions- 
formal  education  and  informal  education. 
Through  its  formal  dimension,  sometimes 
characterized  as  schooling,  the  community 
college  provides  transfer,  occupational,  gen- 
eral education,  and  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  for  vouth  and  adults  enrolled  In 
regularly  scheduled  day  and  evening  classes 
on  the  campus. 

But  it  Is  through  its  community  dimension 
that  the  junior  college  truly  becomes  a  com- 
munltv college.  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  Gould 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  has 
underscored  the  importance  of  this  diro^n- 
sion  of  informal  education: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  college,  in  addi- 
tion to  Its  more  readily  accepted  intellectual 
dimension,  should  have  the  dimension  of 
community  that  offers  a  place  for  the  general 
life  enrichment  of  all  who  l:ve  nearby:  young 
and  eld  artisan  and  farmer  and  member  of 
profession,  college  sraduate  and  compara- 
tively unskilled.  Thus  many  of  the  gaps  or 


weaknesses  that  the  new  V^^JlJ^' 
bers  are  bound  to  create  In  formal  «lueatlon 
can  be  filled  or  strengthened  as  a  college 
opens  Its  doors  and  Its  resources  to  ^\}^^ 
friendly  and  Informal  fashion,  without 
thought  of  credits  or  degrees  or  anything 
more  than  to  assist  the  burgeoning  of  under- 
standing In  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  personal,  physical,  political,  economic, 
artistic  and  spiritual  world.' 

The  philosophy  that  the  community  col- 
lege campus  encompasses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  college  district,  and  that  the 
total  population  of  the  district  is  Its  student 
body  makes  it  possible  for  the  community 
college,  in  a  massive  and  untradltlonal  way. 
to  broaden  the  base  for  higher  educatlcn. 
This  philosophy  also  makes  It  possible  to 
ease  the  problems  of  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  taking  the  college  to  the  PefPle^^tir- 
thermore.  It  offers  freedom  from  the  tradi- 
tional image  of  the  American  college  and 
university  which  sees  college  primarily,  if 
not  entirely,  as  an  institution  concerned  with 
educating  youth. 

While  the  addition  of  community  services 
has  revolutionized  the  role  of  the  community 
college,  actually  the  community  services  con- 
cept is  as  old  as  Socrates-posslb  y  older. 
Socrates  first  exemplified  It  by  taking  his 
wisdom  into  the  streets  and  the  market  place 
and  there  created  a  student  community  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  and  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  social  and  moral  Issues  of 

the  time.  .  . .  „ 

By  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the 
Idea  of  providing  higher  education  for  all  the 
oeople  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  univer- 
sities became  storehouses  for  factual  knowl- 
edge and  retreats  for  the  Idle  rich  or  select 

Tew 

The  first  step  toward  providing  community 
services  In  this  country  was  taken  In  1826 
by  Josiah  Holbrook  when  he  established  the 
American  Lyceum.  In  later  years,  after  the 
lyceum  died  out,  Chautauqua,  Initiated  in 
1874  carried  forward  the  lyceum  "spirit"  and 
became  a  symbol  of  education  and  culture 
until  Its  peak  year  in  1924.  * 

MORRIIX    ACT 

Another  step  In  the  development  of  com- 
munltv services  was  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  extension  as  a  function  of  Amer- 
ican universities  under  the  MorrUl  and 
Smith-Lever  Acts.  The  philosophy  of  agricu  - 
tural  extension  focused  on  "helping  people 
to  help  themselves." 

The  community  services  function  as  de- 
fined in  this  study,  l  e.,  educational,  cultural 
and  recreational  services  above  and  beyond 
regularly  scheduled  day  and  evening  classes. 
Is  completely  foreign  to  the  traditional  Idea 
of  college  education  but  It  Is  the  manifesta- 
tion   of   what   the   community    college   was 
created   for.  The   community  college  recog- 
nizes that  by  definition  it  has  an  obligation 
to-    (II    become  a  center  of  community  life 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  college  facilities 
•  and  services  by  community  groups  when  such 
use  does  not  interfere  with  the  college's  reg- 
ulariy  scheduled  day  and  evening  programs; 
(2)    provide  educational  services  for  all  age 
groups  which  utilize  the  special  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  college  staff  and  other  ex- 
perts and  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
community  groups  and  the  college  district  at 
large-    (3)   provide  the  community  with  the 
leadership   and   coordination  capabilities  of 
the  college,  assist   the  community  in  long- 


'  Condensed  from  chapter  IV.  "What's  Past 
Is  Prologue."  Harlacher.  Ervin  L.  The  Com- 
munity Dimension  of  the  Community  Col- 
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range  planning,  and  Join  with  IndlUduals 
and  groups  in  attacking  unsolved  problems; 
and  (4)  contribute  to  and  promote  the  cu  - 
tural,  intellectual,  and  social  life  of  the  col- 
lege district  community  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  for  the  profitable  use  of  leisure 

time. 

A  community   service  agency 

The  original  Idea  of  the  community  col- 
lege was  one  that  involved  a  -gra.ss  roots 
approach.  In  theory,  at  least,  everyone  con- 
nected with  such  an  Institution  would  look 
around,  find  educational  gaps,  and  help  hU 
the  gaps.  The  community  college  faculty  and 
staff— teachers  and  doers  In  the  broadest  pos- 
sible sense— would  undertake  to  solve  human 
nroblems  in  the  community  around  them  or 
point  out  the  needs  to  other  educational 
groups  in  the  community  to  care  for. 

Rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  district  com- 
munity it  serves  and  drawing  Its  students  and 
strength  from  that  community,  the  com- 
munity college  is  particulariy  suited  as  a 
community  service  agency: 

1  The  community  college  Is  a  community- 
centered  institution  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  providing  service  to  the  people  of  Its 
community.  Its  offerings  and  programs  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  are  developed  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  citizens. 

2  The  community  college  claims  com- 
munity service  as  one  of  its  major  functions 
and,  according  to  Thornton,  ".  .  .  the  scope 
and  adequacy  of  these  services  determine 
whether  or  not  the  college  merits  the  title 
of  commtmlty  Junior  college  .  .  ." ' 

3  Since  the  community  college  Is  usually  a 
creature  of  citizens  of  the  local  community  or 
area  and  since  It  Is  most  frequently  gov- 
e-ne'd  bv  a  board  of  local  citizens,  the  com- 
munity college  is  readily  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  changine  community  needs. 

4  Most  communltv  colleges  are  operated 
bv  a  local  district  which  encompasses  several 
separate  and  distinct  communities.  The 
ideal  locale  for  a  program  of  community 
services  is  one  "in  which  there  are  numerous 
communities  and  subcommunitles  with  nat- 
ural and  compelling  interrelationship.  .  .  -" 
The  program  of  community  services  welds 
these  separate  communities  and  groups 
together. 

5  The  community  college  Is  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  and  as  such  can  draw 
upon  the  advanced  resources  of  Its  staff  In 
assisting  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
an  Increasingly  complex  society. 

6  The  community  college,  as  a  relatively 
new  segment  of  American  education,  is  "un- 
encrusted  with  tradition,  not  hidebound  by 
a  rigid  history,  and  In  many  ca*es,  new  and 
eager  for  adventure."  Thus,  It  Is  able,  with- 
out duplicating  existing  services  In  the  com- 
munity, to  tailor  Its  program  to  meet  local 
needs  and  conditions. 

At  least  seven  directions  which  this  major 
emphasis  on  the  community  dimension  will 
take,  seem  safe  to  predict  at  this  point: 

I  The  communltv  college  will  develop  ag- 
gressive multiservice  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  truly  extend  Its  campus  through- 
out the  entire  college  district. 

Through  the  use  of  extension  centers, 
empty  stores,  portable  units  located  on 
vacant  land,  mobile  units,  churches,  schools 
libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  places  of 
business  and  other  community  facilities,  the 
community  college  will  establish  communi- 
cations links  with  all  segments  of  the  col- 
lege district  community,  encouraging  a  free 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  resources.  The  com- 


^  Thornton,  James  W..  The  Community 
Junior  College.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  1960.  p.  66.  ^    „,      ,    „ 

•  Seay.  Maurice  F.  and  Crawford.  Ferris  N. 
The  Community  School  and  Community 
Self -Improvement.  Lansing.  Michigan:  Clair 
L.  Taylor.  Superintendent  to  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1954  p.  144. 


munity  college,  stable  yet  unfettered  by  the 
permanence  of  buildings,  will  mo^  "i 
physical    location    in    response    to    shifting 

"^Extcn.ilon  centers:  P:isadena  City  College 
in  California  oilers  short  courses,  lectures. 
and  forums  in  sixty-five  different  s'^es  in 
everv  part  of  Uie  six  unified  districts  Vkhlch 
compose  the  college  district,  which  includes 
a  unique  course  for  wives  of  prisoners.  And 
600  students  are  enrolled  in  college  credit 
courses  offered  by  Miami-Dade  Junior  Col- 
lege Florida.  In  a  variety  of  community  loca- 
tions, including  public  agencies,  hotels,  air- 
lines, the  Miami  Beach  Center,  and  a  local 
Air  Force  b;ise. 

In-plant  training:  Perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive in-plant  training  program  In  the  country 
Is  operated  by  New  York  City  Commun  ty 
College,  resulting  in  pretrainlng  or  In-servlce 
training  for  180  newly  appointed  building  in- 
spectors, 300  building  inspectors.  320  dietary 
aides  from  eighteen  hospitals.   1.000  nurses 
aides,    and    700    municipal    employees.    Top 
management  training  courses  conducted  by 
El  Centro  College  In  Texas  for  a  Dallas  hos- 
pital,   including    basic    management,    work 
simplification,  problem  solving  and  goal  set- 
ring    reportedly  saved  the  hospital  $750,000 
operating  costs  during  the  first  year.  And  the 
in-servlce    training    program    developed    for 
federal  emplovees  by  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  m  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Is  expected  to  at- 
tract some  500  Initially,  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment paying  tuition. 

Mobile  and  portable  units:  Hudson  Valley 
Communltv  College  In  New  York  last  summer 
utilized  effectively  an  "Opportunity  ^'an  '  In 
two  disadvantaged  Albany  neighborhoods,  re- 
cruiting students  for  its  urban  center.  An- 
other excellent  example  Is  the  community 
science  outreach  program  being  developed  by 
Oakland  Community  College  In  Michigan,  in 
cooperation  with  a  local  Institute  of  science, 
and  featuring  mobile  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations,    traveling     museums     and     short 

courses.  _„      ,         .  , 

II  The  community  college  will  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  community  education 
for  all  age  levels  and  all  age  groups. 

Increasingly,   community   education   serv- 
ices are  not  limited  to  youth  Just  out  of  high 
school  or  to  adults  of  the  community,  but  are 
provided  for  citizens  of  all  ages— including 
elementary    and    secondary    school    young- 
sters—with varying  Interests  and  points  of 
view   and  are  provided  at  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic  levels.  More   and   more   these   educa- 
tional services  embrace  the  whole  gamut  of 
communltv  life  with  the  objective  of  pre- 
paring citizens  to  cope  with  rapid  and  sweep- 
ing social,  political,  and  technological  change. 
Short  courses:  The  Center  for  Community 
Educational  Services,  established  by  the  State 
Unlversitv    of    New    York    Agricultural    and 
Technical  College  at  Farmlngdale.  offered  720 
workshops,  seminars.  Institutes  and  confer- 
ences last  vear.  accommodating  32,000  per- 
sons   Since"  1940  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Georgia  has  offered  743  short 
courses  for  98,699  farmers,  stressing  the  latest 
techniques  In  farming  and  related  fields. 

In-servlce  training:  Suffolk  County  Com- 
munity College  in  New  York  has  developed, 
in  cooperation  with  Civil  Training  Council, 
twenty-two  country-financed  in-servlce 
training  courses  for  county  employees,  offered 
during  the  -working  day  at  seven  different 
locations. 

Baltimore  Junior  College  In  Maryland,  un- 
der Its  new  careers  program,  trained  some 
300  disadvantaged  persons,  twenty-two  and 
up  with  Job  problems  as  psychology  aides, 
home  visitation  aides,  government  service 
aides  data  processing  aides,  etc.  Some  1.100 
disadvantaged  adults  and  young  adults  are 
enroll  Pd  in  the  East  Bay  Skill  Center,  funded 
under  MDTA  and  operated  by  Laney  College 
in  California.  Big  Bend  Community  College 
in  Washington  provides,  on  a  contractual 
basis,  training  programs  in  licensed  practical 
nursing,    nurses    aide,    and    mechanics.    I.e., 


riveting,  for  a  local  Women's  Job  Corps  Ceii- 
ter  And  Oakland  Community  College's  proj- 
ect SERVE  funded  under  Title  I  of  the 
Hieher  Education  Act.  stimulates  active  par- 
ticipation of  senior  citizens  in  community 
affairs  through  a  three-part  program:  free 
counseling  and  placement  service  for  those 
needing  additional  Income;  a  volunteer 
placement  bureau;  and  carefully  tailored 
short  courses. 

Meeting  community  needs:  "The  Destroy- 
ers "  a  forum  on  the  illegal  drug  traffic, 
sponsored  bv  Cerritos  College  in  California 
in  cooperation  with  fourteen  local  school  dis- 
tricts, resulted  in  a  change  In  the  curriculum 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Ill  The  commuiUtv  college  will  utilize  a 
greater  diversification  of  media  in  meeting 
communltv  needs  and  Interests. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said   that  the  com- 
munltv college  fulfills  Us  community  respon- 
sibility bv  merelv  offering  a  new  course  "any- 
time ten"  or  more  citizens  want  it.  If  teach- 
ers   space,  funds,  and  equipment  are  avail- 
able "  Increasingly,  the  class  Is  only  one  of 
a  plethora  of  media  utilized  In  the  program 
of  communltv  service:   telecommunications; 
seminars      and      symposiums;       performing 
groups:    sell-instructlonal   packages:    educa- 
tional   and    cultural    tours;    workshops    and 
conferences;     counseling    and     consultative 
services;  research  and  planning,  recreational 
activities:    science   experiments  and   exhibi- 
tions, facilltv  usage;  leadership,  coordination, 
and  advisory  assistance;  public  lectures,  and 
fine  arts  events. 

Short  courses:  Even  short  courses  offered 
under  the  program  of  community  service 
take  on  a  different  format.  Especially  de- 
signed as  In-service  training  for  personnel 
of  paleontologv  laboratories  located  in  the 
area  the  biostratlgraphy  seminar,  sponsored 
by  Bakersfield  College  in  California.  Is  now 
in  Its  sixth  year  and  continues  to  fill  a  need 
for  the  petroleum  industry. 

TelecommunlcaUons:  Chicago  City  Col- 
lege's TV  college  on  the  air  approximately 
twentv-six  hours  per  week,  since  1956  has 
permitted  100.000  persons  to  take  seventy  dif- 
ferent credit  and  noncredlt  courses  In  their 
homes,  generating  170.000  enrollments.  Using 
FM  radio.  Long  Beach  City  College  In  Califor- 
nia serves  100.000  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  prade  students  of  the  Long  Beach 
Unified  School  District.  In  order  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  m  five  outlying 
are.as  of  its  2.600  square  mile  district.  Los  Rlos 
Junior  college  District  in  California  Is  de- 
veloping the  concept  of  the  Little  Red  Elec- 
tronic Schoolhouse.  equipping  the  one-room 
faclUtles  with  thirty  carrels  for  audio- 
tutorial  study. 

Tours  and  field  trips:   During  August  of 
1967    a    week-long   nature   study   field    trip 
Into  the  Minarets  area  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
was  organized  by  Foothill  College  in  Cali- 
fornia for  thlrtv-Blx  members  of  the  com- 
munltv. And  an  Imaginative  program  of  field 
studies  in  Mexico  and  South  America   has 
been  developed  by  the  College  of  San  Mateo 
m  California  Including  "pre-Columbian  civi- 
lization" in  Mexico  City;   and  "Mayan  civi- 
lization '  centering  on  the  Yucatan  penin- 
sula and  Guatemala;  and  a  people-to-people 
exploration  of  Central  and  South  America, 
communltv  performing  groups:  The  Music 
Makers  of  the  Foothill  Junior  College  District 
in    California    encompass   three   community 
performing  groups;    a  140- voice  community 
Bvmphonlc   choir,   the   Schola   Cantorum;    a 
select  chamber  ensemble,  the  Master  Sym- 
phonla;    and  a  ninety-piece  symphony,  the 
Nova  Vista  Orchestra. 

Consulting  services:  A  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  industry.  Including  bul- 
letins, newsletters,  and  general  consultative 
services.  Is  being  developed  by  New  York 
City  Communltv  College  In  the  areas  of 
optics,  data  processing,  and  numerical 
control 

Community   'counseling:    Cuyahoga  Com- 
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munlty  College's  project  SEARCH  for  the 
culturaUy  disadvantaged  of  the  Bought  sec- 
tion of  Cleveland  features  a  counseling  cen- 
ter to  help  individuals  Identify  realistic  edu- 
cational and  vocational  goals  for  themselves. 
North  Florida  Junior  College  provided  the 
leadership  for  the  development  of  an  area 
guidance  center,  where  twenty  counselors 
serve  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and 
junior  colleges  In  six  rural  countleB  by  pro- 
viding 115  hours  of  guidance  time  dally. 

IV  The  community  college  will  Increas- 
ingly utilize  Its  catalytic  capabilities  to  assist 
Its  community  In  the  solution  of  basic  edu- 
cational, economic.  poUUcal.  and  social 
problems. 

In  the  process  of  becoming  an  educational 
resource  center,  the  community  college  Is 
dynamically  relating  Its  programs  to  the 
existing  and  emerging  needs  of  its  dUtrlct 
community.  Through  action  programs  aimed 
at  closing  ravines  now  dividing  the  Inner  city 
from  the  outer  community;  baseline  data 
from  community  studies;  the  leadership  and 
advisory  assistance  of  college  personnel  in 
the  mobilization  of  community  resources; 
long-range  planning:  workshops.  Institutes 
and  conferences;  and  the  organization  of 
community  coordinating  councils  and  other 
needed  grpupe.  the  community  college  Is  be- 
coming an' agency  for  social  change. 

Prograrns  for  the  disadvantaged:   During 
the   past  year,    192   dUadvantaged   students 
have  participated  In  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  program  at  Westark  Junior  College  In 
Arkansas,   spending   approximately    half   of 
their  time  In  remedial  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  other  half  in  automobile 
mechanics,    automobile    body    and    welding 
programs.  Baltimore  Junior  College  has  de- 
veloped two  programs  to  motivate  youngsters 
from   culturally    disadvantaged   sections    of 
Baltimore  to  stay  in  school  and  seek  college 
goals:    (1)    an  Upward   Bound  program   for 
promising    tenth    and    eleventh    graxle   stu- 
dents; and  (2)   Operation:  College  Horizons 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
and  their  parents.  The  Peralta  Colleges  In 
California  are  developing  an  extensive  pro- 
gram for  the  culturally  disadvantaged  who 
remain  In  ttie  Inner  city,  which  features  a 
student  service  corps,  commimlty  develop- 
ment centers  offering  educational  and  coun- 
seling services,  a  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
gram, and  a  scholarship  assistance  program. 
Community   leadership:    In  order  to  give 
maximum  service  to  its  community,  Abraham 
Baldwin    College    Initiated    project    SURGE 
(Systematic    Utilization    of    Resources    for 
Grovnh  and  Efficiency)   for  Tlfton  and  Tiff 
County  In  1964.  utilizing  fourteen  commit- 
tees,  representing  every   aspect   of  commu- 
nity life  and   an   annual   "town  hall"   type 
meeting. 

Workshops.  Institutes,  and  conferences: 
An  extensive  program  of  community  work- 
shops and  seminars  to  provide  Information 
and  education  about  local  government,  plan- 
ning renewal,  community  organization,  etc.. 
has  been  developed  by  Essex  Community 
College  m  Maryland. 

Organization  of  conununlty  groups:  New 
York  City  Community  College  has  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  economic  training 
institute  to  be  designed  by  a  task  force  In 
response  to  problems  Identified  by  the  South 
Brooklyn  Community  Progress  Centers 
clientele  as  well  as  Its  professional  staff. 

V  The  community  college  will  be  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  cultural  growth 
of  Its  community  and  state. 

That  this  trend  Is  already  taking  shape 
has  been  evident  In  many  communities  for 
some  time.  A  survey  of  development  In  Cali- 
fornia four  vears  ago.  for  example  resulted 
in  this  conclusion:  "CaUfornla  communities 
from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea.  and  the  Slskyous 
to  the  Mexican  border  are  experiencing  a  cul- 
tural social,  and  intellectual  renaissance. 
And  much  of  the  credit  for  the  community 
rebirth  Is  due  California's  seventy-one  pub- 
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lie   junior   colleges   and   their   programs   of 
community  services.'" 

Cultural  centers:  Flint  Junior  College  in 
Michigan   has   developed   a   cultural   center 
which  includes  an  Intimate   theater,  audi- 
torium, an  art  center,  planetarium,  museum, 
and    a   public   library.   Del   Mar   College   in 
Texas  has  become  a  cultural  center  for  the 
entire  college  district  through  Its  extensive 
cultural   program    which    Includes   commu- 
nity performing  groups— a  chamber  orches- 
tra   a  chorale,  choral  ensemble,  and  a  full 
symphony  orchestra:  and.  festivals  and  series 
presentations.  Rockland  Community  College 
In  New  York  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to    loin    forces    vrtth   community   groups   in 
creating  a  cultural  center  for  the  commu- 
nity which  would  feature  an  on-campus  mu- 
seum   a  theater  and /or  auditorium,  and  a 
planetarium.  A  most  ambitious  and  exten- 
sive composite  of  performing  arts  activities 
was  initiated  In  the  spring  of  1967  by  Bucks 
County    Community   College.   Pennsylvania, 
when  It  undertook  a  multlfaceted  program  of 
experimental  theater,  children's  theater,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  visitations,  an 
art  festival,  and  a  college -sponsored  profes- 
sional repertory  company.  „.  ^.     „ 
Arts  councils:   Delta  College  In  Michigan 
was    instrumental    In    the    formation    of    a 
forty-member  arts  council  which  Is  housed 
on  the  college  campus  and  publishes  an  an- 
nual calendar,  functions  as  a  "clearlnghouBe 
for  the  scheduling  of  events,  operates  a  cen- 
tral arts  information  office,  and  promoted  the 
area  arts  activity  over  the  college-owned  ed- 
ucational television  station. 

VI  The  community  college  will  place 
greater  emphasis  on  interaction  with  Its 
community.  ^   ^^  ^ 

Increasingly,  it  Is  being  recognized  that 
the  effective  program  of  community  serv- 
ices Is  built  upon  (1)  a  solid  foundation  of 
citizen  participation  and  college-commuiUty 
interactions  and  (2)  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  community.  Citizens  actually  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning,  maintenance,  and 
evaluation  of  the  program;  and  the  coUege. 
recognizing  that  It  must  be  of  the  commu- 
nity and  not  Just  In  It.  participates  In  com- 
munity life.  In  such  a  way.  mutual  Inter- 
action Is  achieved. 

Institutional    synergism:    This    term    has 
been  defined  as  simuiuneous  action  of  sepa- 
rate agencies,  which  together  have  a  grater 
total  effect  than  the  sum  of  their  Individual 
efforts    Illustrative  of  this  term  Is  the  con- 
cept of  the  "Health  and  Education  Campus 
being  developed  by  Essex   Community  Col- 
lege in  Maryland,  the  Franklin  Square  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Baltimore  County  Health  De- 
partment, and  featuring  the  sharing  of  phys- 
ical facilities  and  human  resources,  the  Joint 
development  of  paramedical  curriculum,  and 
development   of   coiitlnulng   education  pro- 
erams    for    patients    and    the    community 
through    television.    Rockland    Community 
College  is  developing  a  college  library  as  a 
strong  community-serving  centi-al  referenae 
and  research  library  to  complement  existing 
library  services  In  the  county,  and  a  media 
center  capable   of   sending   programs   to   all 
schools    in   the    county.   Approximately    one 
hundred   paintings   of   Chautauqua   County 
Society  artists  are  constantiy  on  display  in 
hallways  and  offices  throughout  the  campus 
of   Jamestown   Community   College   In   New 
York,  making  the  entire  campus  an  art  gal- 
lerv    And  thirty-three  companies  cooperate 
with  Rock  valley  College  In  TlUnols  In  the 
promotion  of  and  recruitment  for  Its  unique 
Career  Advancement  Program  which  is  per- 
mitted   174  company-employed  students  to 
work  half-time  and  spend  half-time  In  class. 
Advisory  committees:   Cerrltos  College  in 
California  is  aided  in  the  planning  and  Im- 
plementation of  Its  program  ol  community 
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sea-ylcee  by  a  citlzena'  advisory  council  and 
nine  advisory  committees.  Including  adult 
education,  buslneea.  dvlc  responslblUtlea. 
community  research  and  development,  com- 
munity volunteer  services,  fine  arts,  profes- 
sions, recreation  and  youth. 

Community  councils:  Vlncennes  Univer- 
sity Junior  College  In  Indiana  has  organized 
a  oouncU  of  top  managers  of  Industry  In  the 
area  which  plans  educational  programs  for 
the  welfare  of  Industry. 

Community-college  sponsorship:  Joining 
forces  with  a  community  organization.  North 
Florida  Junior  College  has  created  the  North 
Florida  Junior  College-Madison  ArtUt  Series 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
financing  high-level  artist  series  programs 
for  the  college  and  the  community. 

VII  The  community  college  will  increas- 
ingly recognize  the  need  for  cooperation  with 
other  community  and  regional  agencies. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnnecessary  duplication 
of  services,  a  greater  effort  Is  being  made  by 
community  college  personnel  to  coordinate 
the  community  college  program  of  commu- 
nity services  with  programs  of  other  com- 
munity and  regional  agencies.  I.e.,  public 
schools,  recreation  districts,  governmental 
agencies,  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries, 
and  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Community  college  cooperation:  The  San 
Mateo  and  Foothill  Junior  College  Districts 
m  California  have  entered  Into  a  special 
training  program,  cosponsored  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Palo  Alto,  for  the  purpose  of  traln- 
ingunpald  volunteers  for  the  public  schools. 
And  seventeen  junior  colleges  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  are  cooperating 
in  the  offering  of  a  two-unit  healtii  educa- 
tion course  over  a  local  commercial  televi- 
sion channel. 

Cooperation  wlUi  four-year  colleges.  The 
College  of  the  Redwoods  and  Humboldt  State 
College  in  California  are  cooperating  in  the 
extension  of  concerts  and  lecture  series  pro- 
grams to  local  communities  In  northern 
California.  The  Community  College  of  Phila- 
delphia and  thlrty-slx  other  two  and  four- 
year  colleges  are  participating  In  a  con- 
sortium, the  college  Bound  Corporation,  to 
provide  admission  counseling  for  community 
high  schools.  Big  Bend  Community  College  Is 
coordinating  with  four  other  colleges  and 
a  public  school  district  In  a  nine-county  area 
In  the  state  of  Washington,  a  unique  pro- 
gram designed  to  upgrade  Japanese  migrants 
to  a  fifth  grade  reading  level  and  offering 
prevocatlonal  and  vocational  programs. 

cooperation  with  public  schools:  Oakland 
community  College  during  the  past  year  of- 
fered some  eighty  credit  and  noncredlt 
courses  In  twenty-nine  different  centers  in 
the  college  district,  in  cooperation  with  local 
public  schools 

Regional  cooperation:  Approximately 
eighty  colleges  in  California,  including  a  few 
four-year  colleges  as  well  as  community  col- 
leges'  have  organized  the  College  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Events  and  Services  for  the 
purpose  of  block-booking  lectures,  artists, 
and  exchanging  package  programs  and  ex- 
periences. CAPES  organizations  have  also 
been  organized  In  Arizona  and  Michigan. 

CONCLUSION 

Through  Imaginative  programs  of  commu- 
nity services,  community  colleges  are  begin- 
ning to  assume  their  natural  role  as  a  cat- 
alytic force— providing  the  leadership,  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  necessary  to  stimu- 
late action  programs  by  appropriate  mdl^- 
uals  and  groups  with  the  community.  The 
reciprocal  relationship  between  the  commu- 
nltv  and  the  community  college  Is  such  that 
the' community  college  both  reflects  and  ef- 
fects changes  in  the  structure  of  Its  commu- 
nity, and  the  life  patterns  of  Its  residents. 

More  and  more,  the  conununlty  college  Is 
inserting  Into  the  life  stream  of  Its  people 
forces  that  can  change,  revise,  unify,  and 
stimulate  the   individual,   the  organization. 


and  ultimately,  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  en- 
tire  community. 


«r«,    RPQUESTS   roK   Federal   Am    Are   Re- 

^"I,.^Sl30VERNMENT   OmCIAL   SUGCXSTS 
SHOULD    BE    PREPARED 

(By  Calvin  B.  T.  Lee) 

ehlps.  until  ^.^^^^yl^fral  involvement  in 
basic  approaches  of  federal  invoice 

^^'f  ^^IrtTestabiishment  and  operation^f 
institutions  such  as  ti.e  academies  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

2    Direct  endowment  of  lanas  """         ^ 
to  aid  state  or  local  institutions  as  envisioned 

^^^esfthrl?  basic  approaches  affected  the 
junior  colleges  only  minimally. 

THE    CONTEXT    FOR    BEGINNING 

The  common  element  In  these  three  ap- 

mSo»  Si,uy  .uougB  .tua.n«  -o." 

f.'rr..  ".o'Sc't"  „   ...OUU,   ta«   P1.C. 

npnnle  can  be  educated  and  trained  to  utilize 
ft  and  reap  Its  benefits,  that  racial  and  eco- 

relationships  and  ,"^°\f„'"'°Jf?he  Junior 
fiindlne  higher  education,  ha\e  tne  J""'" 
coUeees  started   to   really  benefit   from   the 
feder'alrolt.  That  Is  the  context  from  which 

^■°L^r'me^-  -nnl  the  common  weak- 
nesst^f  proposals,  ^^-^^"%'^e  \^etera 
Srf^r^t-p^uStlL^for^n^Ji^^^ 

Eb'^niito^^^--^? 

vnnr  Institution  rs'.ate  to  regional  and  loca. 
needs  wh'ch  reflect  national  educational  prl- 
Crmesrwhv    Should    your    institution    be 

^'VTe'sSn?  major  problem  with  some 
proposals  is  fragmentation.  We  receU^  a 
"PhrKtmas'  Ust^a  long  list  of  aesires, 
tSlngs^at  would  be  wonderful  to  have  but 


p^SnTh^a^s  r^atSted  to  d^^rage 
inappropriate  ideas  f°^^^°^^^; /"^"^^be 
asserting  academic  ^^f  do  tL  JobTo^hto 
people  in  Washington  to  '^^J'^^^  J°°.j°^  ot 

pL^  A  proposal  should  be  given  as  much  at^ 
Jl,ftinn  as  a  basic  curriculum  report  on  a 
tentlon  as  a   o""-  fa-yity  development 

basic  evaluation  ol   a   lacuit)     „„„,T-  suf- 

^'^^  ^'  EVALUATION    PROCESS 

We  now  move  to  the  evaluation  process. 
Th^  fl«t  stS  is  the  ellgiblUty  ol  the  appll- 
IautS^tU>n.  Has  the  l^sUtution  pn3^de<l 
the  information  necessary  to  «^7  «^^,^* 
compiles  with  all  regulatory  and  legUlative 

^XTtlSlng  priority  the  gov^nme^J 
muLt  first  concern  Itself  ""^ /f,^,^! J?^ 
.VT  tv,o  rpturn  be  from  the  federal  invesv- 
wUl  the  «*^"^„°*,^^rr;eglonal.  or  national 
ment  In  terms  of  local.  "^fKi"""!;  decision 
needs  in  higher  education.  The  aecisiou 
m^r  in  Wa^lngton  must  look  beyond  1969 
and  t^4ard^,  '75,  and  '78.  What  Is  the  pay- 
off? What  changes  wUl  take  Place  «  a  result 
of  the  federal  investment  requested? 

PlilllV  we  get  to  program  evaluation  and 
the  SowS  questions  are  asked  of  con- 

^TwhXer'the    Institution    has    clearly 
Idiitlfl^  Its  strengths  and  weakness*  and 
l^presented  a  plan  for  improvement  which 
^deqTateTy  addressed  to  Its  ba^c  needs. 
2    Whether  the  faculty  wltii  the  assistance 

^TretferThr;.^- t'l^entlal  a.^ 
Whether  ucan  be  thieved  during  the  grant 

^^rwhether  there  is  definite  evidence  that 
the  institution  can  slgnlflcantiy  improve  and 
i^lntiln  the  Improved  level  of  performance 

^^^CC^'tC^^-  a  clearly  described 
coursT  of  action  which  Provides  g°od  prom- 
ise of  attaining  the  P'-°POse«*  °^l^^Vf^    „ians 

6.  Whether  adequate  and  fP^^^^^^^l 
have  been  presented  for  drawing  on  the  re- 
LurceT^f  a  cooperating  Institution  or  agency. 
'°7  Whether  the  cooperative  arrangement, 
bilateral  or  multilateral,  is  one  In  which  m- 
stitut'nal  improvement  and  acs^emlc  «,-!: 
Ity  v^nil  result  In  more  than  a  temporari  reso 
lution  of  present  problems.  „,.„vihp^ 

8  Whether  the  proposed  program  provides 
a  foundation  for  future  change  and  Improve- 
ment. 

OTHER    CONCERNS 

There  Is  a  final  step  in  the  decision  process 
which  is  more  nebulous  and  somewhat  out 
of  the  control  of  the  applicant.  That  Is  tne 
overview  of  the  total  federal  program.  Pro- 
gram officers  in  Washington  must  be  con- 
c^lTed  al^ut  some  of  the  following  points  of 
impact  of  their  program ;  ,„„^-. 

1  The  geographical  and  regional  Impact^ 
Where  are^  Investing  our  money?  Where 
should  we  be  Investing  federal  money? 


2    impact  in  terms  of  time:  What  kind  of 
balanc^^ould  there  be  between  the  short- 

^T  WhltTl^rt'Se^r?p°p!e%ffect  and  impac^ 
in  terms  of  Ideas  and  innovations  for  new 

■"^^erslty  of  approaches  to  basic  Prf" 
lems-  Have  we  invested  in  enough  different 
kinds  of  approaches  to  assure  ourselves  of 
^mg  able  w  stimulate  some  new  approaches 
to  basic  problems  In  education? 

We  in  Washington  are  engaged  In  the  edu 

r^%';:i;ss'?s"p^^^»"Sbf 

^r^  aTihe  proposals  and  plans  submitted. 

and  vital  contribution  to  make  for  the  wel 
fiire  of  this  nation. 


The  Nonshooting  War  in  Latin  America 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  CONNECnCDT 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
ou^attiiSon  focused  on  the  battle  zones 
0?  southeast  Asia,  the  borders  of  ^he 
Near  East,  the  capitals  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  money  markets  of  West- 
ern Europe,  it  Is  quite  possible  to  over- 
look vital  Issues  of  concern  much  closei 

to  home.  .        ,_„    ir„_ 

our  struggle  in  Latin  America  for 
meaningful  social  change  and  the  eco- 
nomic integration  o  ^he  hem^here 
may  be  a  less  dramatic  efioit.  but  u  is 
no  Ls  important  than  our  Involvements 

elsewhere  m  the  world^  T^^reTuietf 
ing  War  in  Latin  America  is  the  title  oi 
a  sDcech  EJlven  by  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  organization  of  Amencan 
States  before  the  Commomvea  h  Club 
of  California  on  Marcn  22.  In  tnls  speecn 
Ambassador  Sol  Llnowltz  exp^ns  In 
careful  and  compassionate  terms  thj 
challenge    which     we    face     in    Latm 

America,  and  the  Po^^'-^^^^rrf  rS 
which  either  success  or  failure  In  that 
commitment  might  bring. 

This  is  a  speech  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows. 

THE   NONSHOOTING    WaH    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

.Address   bv    Ambassador   Sol   M.   Llnowltz. 

U  S  ReprLentatlve.  Organization  ol  Amer- 

lean  States  I 

T  vv.n,  1-  talk  to  vou  toduy  about  our 
poL;  in  L  tin'in.enca  at  a  time  when  Viet- 
Nam  urgently  compels  cur  attention  and  our 
^nerg  es^  do  ^o  believing  that  our  stake  in 
r  !^  tn^prira  IS  vta!  to  our  future;  and 
U^whaf  ^^t^nsUiere  is  directly  related 

o  the  overridiiig  challenge  cl  our  day-the 
attainment  uf  u  lasting  peace  with  Justice 

everywhere.  ,v,ink  of  no 

i^s  &  oo'nt  of  departure.  I  can  thlnK  oi  no 
be  ler  ua     o:  ruTnmanr.ng  our  Latm  Ameri- 
can lolc';  than  to  read  to  you  the  Charter  of 
hi  OA3    Its  g..-.ls.  ivs  hopes  l..r  the  present 
«  ".Dlrations  lor  the  future  express  fulU 
11  tlm  we  strive  lor  today  in  the  Amerlcas- 
■,  hemisphere   m    which    all   people   respec. 
the^r  reighbors  and  share  in  the  blessing  of 
p-em^  tia.,  IS  the  heritage  of  the  New  W"nd. 
^  OhvlousK  the  OAS  ^-M  not.  In  and  of  It- 
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self  guarantee  such  a  future  for  the  heml- 
rohere  But  It  does  point  the  way  And  be- 
came n  doe.s  me  united  States'  commitment 
to"  IS  deep  and  urevocable.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment consistent  with  our  over-all  lnt"na 
Uonal  aim,  ..r,e  that  bespeaks  our  belief  in 
meriatlonal  cooperation-peaceful  cooper- 
ation and  change— among  all  men  and  na- 
Uons.  no  matter  what  their  ^^emisphere. 

The  OAS  is  the  instrument  of  this  iftter- 
naTlonal  aim  m  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
and  as  such,  our  membership  m  it  well 
serteT  our  national  interest  regionullv  even 
'a!  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
serves  our  national  interest  unuersalU-an 
Unerest  best  served  by  the  International  rule 
of  law  and  order.  „.„.„„, 

We  have  recently  elected  a  new  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS.  a  distinguished  interna- 
tional statesman  and  civil  servant  who  brings 
to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  n  all 
international  organizations  a  staunchly  in- 
dependent spirit  and  belief  in  the  fuUire  of 
the  Americas.  The  experience  In  the  election 
has  mTde  unmistakably  clear  that  no  mono- 
nth  ^ves  the  orders  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
that  d  versltv-freely  expressed-will  glv^e  us 
our  greatest  impetus  as  we  now  niove  ahead 
With  the  tasks  and  challenges  before  us. 
MeetinK  tl>«n  together  becomes  our  prime 
fonc^n-o^thafextends  to  every  aspect  of 

our  hemispheric  life.  .,„,,„ 

I  know  of  course,  there  Is  skepticism 
about  the  OAS.  but  I  believe  it  sterns  prl- 
marllv  from  a  lack  of  information  about  the 
work  it  has  done  and  the  work  It  is  even 
now  dolng-wnrk  that  is  deeply  Interwoven 
In  the  fabric  of  America. 

It  is  work  that  does  not  stop  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  Americas  and  the  efforts  to 
swengthen  the  peace.  It  is  work  that  ad- 
vance's the  economic  and  social  well-being  o^ 
Ite  members  -work  that  runs  the  gamut  from 
industrial  planning  to  farming,  from  ediica- 
t?on  to  public  health,  from  child  welfare 
to  Indian  affairs,  from  culture  to  human 
rights,  from  science  and  technology  to  juris- 
prudence. „.„ 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  OAS  are  to- 
day cooperating  to  build  a  better  hemisphere 
one  country  is  not.  We  cannot  ign°^e  ^^^f^ 
one  countiy.  its  threat  i^  too  J^^l-  N^^'^^J 
can  we  permit  it  to  divert  us  from  the  basic 
Job  at  hand-,  he  work  of  peace  and  socia 
justice  that  will  be  remembered  long  after 
Castro  has  been  forgotten. 

But  even  Castro  must  realize  by  now  that 
extremi.=m  Is  not  the  wav  of  thr^uture  lor 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  The  plain  fact 
Is— as  he  well  knows— the  people  of  Latiii 
America  have  not  responded  to  the  strident 
call  for  violence,  and  those  who  advocate 
such  a  sterile  course  have  failed-failed  to 
capture  the  imagination  or  support  of  the 
people,  failed  xo  achieve  an;  political  power 
outside  of  Cuba,  failed  to  stop  the  steady 
forward  mo-.ement  of  the  Alliance  lor  Prog- 
ress, failed  above  all-'-\'^^""J  X'*?  atm 
real,  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Latin 

American  people. 

It  would,  therefore,  he  a  grave  mistake 
for  us  to  focus  on  the  Cuban  problem  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  in  Latin  Amer'^a- 
or  to  equate  the  main  challeng^e  of  Latin 
America  with  that  of  stopping  Castro.  Our 
main  lob  in  Latin  America  is  to  stop  poy- 
ertv  to  scop  inequality,  to  stop  hunger,  to 
stop  disease,  to  stop  '"""^'^y- ^°,"°P  ,^^^ 
conditions  that  create  a  climate  oi  despair 
in  which  a  Castro  or  a  Batista  can  flourish- 
in  which  a  despotism  of  the  right  can  pro- 
vide the  foundation  and  impetus  tor  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  left. 

our  main  Job  In  Latin  America- Indeed, 
our  policy  in  Latin  America— Is  a  construc- 
tive one.  a  Job  of  building,  a  Job  of  hope,  one 
that  does  not  believe  in  the  force  of  arms  but 
in  the  force  of  mutual  cooperation.  The 
Alliance  gives  voice  and  form  to  that  policy. 
It  is  not  aimed  against  any  people  or  re- 
gime  but  It  reaches  out  to  all  the  people  of 


the  Americas.  It  seeks  not  to  do'nl"^*^-  '^M* 
to  share:  and  the  willingness  to  share  is  its 

luiH'  Qualification.  , 

we  hope  ihe  Cuban  people  will  yet  share 
,„  u  too  for  the  progress  of  the  i^enii^phere 
s  t  vist  program  in  which  every  nation  has 
Its' own  part  "to  play,  the  Cuban  nation  along 
with  .ill  the  others. 

sub..r.-..on  IS  not  the  busine.ss  of  the 
hemipaere  Progress  is.  and  that  should  be 
the  overriding  concern  of  all  of  "s— prog- 
ress that  will  meet  the  just  yearnings  of 
he  great  mass  of  people  m  Latin  America. 
It  IS  m  these  vearnings  :or  economic  and 
social  justice  that  the  Alliance  has  its  rcwts 
wd  m  the  hnal  anai>sis  our  policy  in  Latin 
America  will  be  Judged  by  how  closely  and 
sur.essluily  we  identify  ourselves  with  them. 
For  'i.ese  are  the  vearnings  of  democracy— 
oi  a  V^^Ple  learning  to  live  in  ireedom  and 

'"vet"  ne^e  is  precious  Uttle  dignity  to  life  if 
,,  man  cant  have  enough  '°°^ /° /^,^^„!^ 
he  .ant  educate  his  children,  if  he  cant 
be  healthv.  If  he  cant  provide  the  bare  ele- 
ment of  self-respect  In  his  every-day  life, 
in  short,  democracy  cannot  be  true  to  It- 
self and  to  its  heritage  of  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  its  citizens  if  the  Population 
cannot  rise  to  the  minimum  level  of  a  dig- 
nified existence. 

So  While  we  of  the  United  States  are  nat- 
urallv  concerned  about  democracy  in  Latin 
America,  and  are  convinced  that  democracy 
means  a  safer  world  and  a  better  world  for 
us  and  for  everyone  everywhere,  we  are  also 
convinced  that  we  do  not  serve  it  wel  If 
we  1  mlt  our  concern  to  its  bare  political 
framework  An  occasional  election  in  a  coun- 
fv^s  not  in  Itself  a  sure  sign  that  freedom 
has  a  firm  ally-especially  when  only  a  ml- 

"T^e^d'^J^^ufd  say  the  contrary  Is  true 
If  the  people  are  exploited,  if  power  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  a  small  economic 
^itrchy.  if  social  change  's-t  the  bream 
of  their  freedom.  For  whether  it  be  Latin 
'imerlca.  or  the  United  States,  or  anywhere— 
m^^owth  and  strength  of  democracy  must 
be    related    to    basic    social    and    economic 

'^  We'^o  not  wish  Latin  America  to  become  a 
carbon  copy  of  what  we  find  *"  t^«  f^^^//^ 
States.  The  fact  remains,  however  that  there 
is  a  distinct  parallel  to  some  of  the  prob- 
ems  facing  both  of  us-problems  we  can  see 
clearly  enough  here  in  America  merely  by 
Poking  at  our  cities.  For  the  Problem  faced 
bv  New  York.  Chicago.  Boston  and  Los  An 
.,eles  differ  perhaps  ita  degree  only  froin 
those  confronting  the  large  cities  of  Latin 
America  in  housing,  public  services,  educa- 
tional  faclUtles-to   mention   a   few   of   the 

more  obvious.  ^.^„r. 

It  is  a  fact  of  steadily  growing  dimen- 
sions and  importance-one  emphasizing  that 
povertv  knows  no  political  frontler-that 
nanv  of  the  associated  crises  within  this  con  ^ 
■  inent  depend  for  their  solutions  upon  what 
we  can  le°rn  from  each  other.  And  In  finding 
these  we  are  no  longer  businessmen,  law- 
yers engineers,  economists,  doctors,  profes- 
sors' writers  and  the  like.  We  are  developers 
all.  engaged  in  what  is  In  essence  still  a 
grand  improvisation. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has  reached 
1  hi"h  level  of  industrialization,  and  there 
is  much  we  have  learned  here  over  the  years 
hat  will  be  of  value  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  .-Vmerica  in  their  effort  to  build  a  fi™ 
and  diversined  Industrial  base.  At  the  same 
time  Latin  America  Is  one  «glo'^^°f^.^.^^ 
world  in  which  people  have  the  blessed  ability 
to  look  each  other  in  the  f^^e-f'^'^^^f  "°'^^ 
color  but  another  man.  So  we  In  the  United 
States  can  learn  much  about  race  relations 
from  our  neighbors  In  Latin  America.  What 
I°.m  saving  in  short,  is  that  the  welfare 
of  this  continent  is  a  continental  problem 
in  which  we  all  have  equal  responsibilities 
and  none  a  claim  to  superiority. 


But  the  cry  of  John  Donne.  "Send  not  to 
ask  for  Whom  the  bell  tolls."  echoes  even 
deeper  into  our  consciousness  when  we  see 
m  our  own  cities  those  desperate  citizens 
Who  have  bypassed  the  democratic  processes 
as  they  seek  other  avenues  to  bring  their 
ought  to  public  attention  and  action. 

The  great  lesson  here  is  that  time  is  not 
on  our  s!de-that  while  desperate  acts  de- 
mand a  firm  response  m  upholding  the  Uiw. 
thev  demand  equally  firm  mea-sures  to  cor- 
rect the  causative  Ills.  For  If  we  want  to  see 
d^mocracv  fulfill  Us  destiny,  then  we  have 
aTesJons\bllity  to  see  to  it  that  conditions 
are  cheated  that  will  allow  "to  flower.  VVe 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  tne 
vicious  circ'^  of  poverty,  vre^^^^'^^^^^ 
lob  opportunity,  sickness,  school  droP-out-^ 
ind  bSk  to  poverty  again  is  broken  once 
and  for  all  In  our  American  socletv. 

The  struggle  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
Ai^erlca  to'brlng  about  social  JusUce  f  d 
create  viable  democratic  regimes  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  is  readily  under- 
^andabt  If  we  view  It  in  this  framewo^^k^ 
Even  as  all  too  many  of  our  cltUe'^^lve 
outside  the  mainstream  of  our  society, 
rn^es  of  Latin  American  people  are  rea  y 
noTpart  of  their  nations'  lives,  and.  there- 
?ore,^they   play   no  part  In  the  democratic 

'''^'eTare.  In  all  too  many  numbers  Illiter- 
ate—books,  after  all.  are  not  edible— and 
tS^flnd  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
employment.  Democracy,  moreover,  has  for 
too  long  and  in  too  many  cases  ineant  the 
part  cliitlon  of  only  a  small  ^nimorlty  of 
^ore  ^uent  citizens.  And  all  ^  °4«°^ 
those  who  are  most  desperate  to  Improve 
their  lot  in  life  frequently  are  not  even 
aware  an  election  Is  being  held.  ,.„.,,, 

In  assessing  the  progress  made  by  the  Alli- 
ance, we  must  understand,  therefore  that 
the  average  citizen— the  man  who  will  ultl 
rnftely  d^lde  the  future  of  the  Alliance  and 
of  the  continent— will  not  become  an  ardent 
supporter  of  democracy  because  of  any  sta- 
tistics of  monthly  car  lo^dl^S^  °r,  "l™ 
figures  on  a  graph.  What  he  wants  to  see  Is 
ulprovement  in  his  life  and  In  his  neigh- 

borhood.  ,  ,,-,„„_,„r. 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  a  Common 
Market  with  its  modernized  economies  and 
increased  business  opportunities  unless  he 
feels  he  will  somehow  share  In  the  gains  they 
make  possible. 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  shiny  new 
farm  equipment  and  modern  agricultural 
methods  unless  he  has  a  stake  in  the  land 

they  till.  ,  .  „« 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  the  most  effi- 
cient factory  If  it  Justifies  spreading  Indus- 
trial  sliims.  . 

He  win  not  be  won  over  by  modern  schools 
or  efforts  to  wipe  out  Illiteracy  unless  his 
education  permits  him  to  live  in  a  society 
in  which  ability  Is  the  criterion  for  advance- 

"^n'e'will  not  be  won  over  by  new  tax  sys- 
tems unless  they  are  truly  based  on  ability 
to  pay,  with  no  preference  to  the  rich  and 
penalties  to  the  poor. 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  economic 
growth  If  It  serves  only  a  fraction  of  the 

people.  ,  » 

In  short,  economic  progress  alone  cannot 
be  the  kev  to  the  future  of  Latin  America. 
Economic '  progress   may    be    the   body    and 
muscle  of  the  Alliance,  but  social  progress 
must  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  its  democracy^ 
Simon  Bolivar  once  said  that  the  goal  of 
the  Americas  was  to  be  the  greatest  region  on 
earth  "greatest  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her 
area  or  her  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and  her 
elorv  ■•  That  "freedom  and  glory"  must  be 
made    possible    In    a    hemisphere    of    socla 
justice  and  equity.  And  Just  as  we  cannot 
escape   the   responsibility   for  bettering   the 
lives  of   our  own   citizens,   neither   can   we 
escape  the  responsibility  that  is  peculiarly 
ours  in  this  hemisphere  because  of  our  great 
power  and  wealth. 


We  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  be  Impatient 
^ith  the  vast  job  ahead.  More  Important,  the 
Sople  of  Latin  America  have  a  right  to  be 

is^i^^d:^s=f^^ 

^orthwhr  lives  for  Peoplew^o-  hopes  and 
aspirations    merit    every    assistance    we 
^^S«  r/n^SSon  that  the  Alliance  b 

^or^PoTntraiC^^vioU\^=urv^^ 

fxfstsTn  every  sordid  slum  in  Latin  America 
in  e^eS  backward  village  where  the  heritage 
|,"f  fen^urles  of  neglect  remains  greater  tha^n 

;^I  S^n^erusTnoV  InsV^e'w^th  Increas- 

'"ffTt'does'not.  then  the  democratic  process 
mav  be  short-clrculted  In  Latin  America,  a^  It 
hi  been  so  frequently  In  this  century.  The 
«^ord  shows  that  in  the  past  38  years  there 
have  been  some  108  Illegal  and  unscheduled 
changes  of  government,  testimony  both  to 
the  in'tablli'ty  of  life  and  tbe  search  ng  of 
neoDle  to  find  themselves.  And  we  w"!  see 
?he  mcreaeed  violence  of  guerrilla  movements 
occuS  m  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
?ru^traTed  lives  and  lost  opportunltles-to 
the  extent  the  disease  of  poverty  goads  des- 
nprate  men  to  desperate  acts. 

We  hTve  already  seen  the  tragedy  that  can 
enTue  When  terrorist,  seize  upon  social  issues 
;«  the  excuse  for  wanton  acts,  as  they  did  In 
Gua'i^malaTn  recent  weeks.  We  owe  It  ^    he 
mnocen^we  owe  It  to  al    ^^°J°^''^2a    '-^"^ 
as  we  do.  that  economic  freedom  and  socia^ 
^u'ce  are  the  firm  foundation  upon  wh^ 
political  democracy  can.  and  should^rest 
we  owe  it  to  peace-to  help  the  people  of 
Latinmerlca  eliminate  any  such  excuse  for 
violence  and  upheaval  in  their  lives.  We  owe 
t  to  the  future  of  the  hemisphere  to  asso- 
cia«  ourselves  with  them  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  ,,„^„ 

The   success  of   this   effort,   freely   tinder- 
taken  by  the  people  of  Latin  America,  will  be 
he  true'test  of  de^mocracy  on  their  con«nent 
It  is  an  effort  that  demands,  as  I  say,  search 
ing   s^al  and   economic  changes-^hang^ 
that  may  create   temporary  dislocatloi^  in 
Stln  America.  We  must  ^eaxn  "o^  -^^  ^^ 
live    with    this    type    of    change-peaceful 
change— but   more,    to   encourage   It   to   its 
fS  expression.  Only  as  Its  tempo  Increases 
will  the  potential  for  violence  decrease. 

n  saymg  this,  let  me  also  voice  a  word  of 
caution^  Lftln  America  Is  not  our  home.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  undertake  to  do  the 
lob  or  tTusurp  the  prerogative  that  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  decide  for 
^e^C^what  and  how  they  should  do  the 
Ob  we  can  but  help,  consu^ctlvely  cotn- 
p^ionately  and  with  the  fuU  recognition  of 
[^urgency  m  the  over-all  panorama  of  our 

^"wrha've  ^^l^'roT^urse,  that  often  time 
and  tide  move  slowly  in  Latin  America^  But 
?hS  is  no  ground  for  pessimism  or  any  les- 
seSng  o?  our  v^lll.  The  Alliance  Is  mov^ 
towards  its  goals.  It  has  already  cotintlws 
achievements  to  its  credit.  It  has  demon- 
strS  that  It  has  the  potential  to  enUst 
to  us  cause  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 

^^1  m  all.  I  beheve  that  the  progress  made 
this  past  year  by  the  RepublK^  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hemisphere  bodes  well  for  the  future. 
We  know  more  about  each  other  and  under- 
hand  each   other-s   inter-continent^   prob- 
lems far  better  than  we  ever  did  before— a 
knowledge  and  an  understandUig  we  gained 
br^aSflng  shoulder  to  shoulder  m  working 
together  to  advance  the  Alliance  and  to  find 
^Lmon  solutions  to  our  common  proWems^ 
Moreover,  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  now 
m  the  midst  of  an  exciting  and  ^ar-reachlng 
experiment   In   the   effective   application   of 
multilateral  diplomacy.  A  Common  Market 


road  and  harbor  and  telecommunica- 
tions projects  .  regional  programs  in  ed^^ 
cation  science  and  technology  ■  ^.^  J'^"'' 
American  educational  television  network  .^. 
neTipproaches  to  old  population  problems 
pfoneerlng  agricultural  Programs  .^. 
all  these  and  more  are  now  the  manifesUitlon 
of  multilateralism  In  hemisphere  affairs 

This  development  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exI^Ulng^nd  promising  ^^n   the  w^o^ 
area  of  Internationalism  since  the  establish 
Lent  of  the  United   Nations.  It  span     the 
nolltical      the     economic     and     the     sociai 
snheres  In  short.   It  encompasses  every 

:?ea  o  our  hemisphere  life,  aijd  used  Jud - 
ctouslv  it  can  chart  the  way  to  the  future 
in  bt^  Id  ng  and  strengthening  the  forces  of 
freedom     and    democracy     throughout    the 

"Th7?harter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
states  that  It  is  established  "on  the  basic 
nrtnclple  that  free  men  working  through  the 
Kution  of  representative  democracy- 
best  satisfy  man's  aspiration^.    It  is  not  going 

Tc/:^ll"to^a^S"ex^eVt"thrrefore.'de?end 
r  the   ca'^a'ciu^'of   progressive   democratic 
^overnmente  and  their  leaders  to  realize  the 
TpXntfal  Of  multilateral  c^pe^atlon^ 

m  sum  then,  this  Is  our  policy.  To  wa  k  a 
carefuHlne  between  assertion  of  prlnc  ple 
and  intervention  In  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
countries-  remembering  nonetheless  that  we 
have  both  the  responsibility  and^*\%^°^;. 
mitment  to  encourage  the  growth  of  repre 
s"nt"tlve  government,  and  to  act  alwa,.  o 
we  make  clear  where  we  stand  on  the  secure 
future  of  political  democracv  In  the  ne  m 
phere  m^the  words  of  the  President  .e 
v,„ii  v,!ivp  and  deserve  the  respci-v. 

^^^he'p^ople  Of 'other  countries  orny  as  they 
know   what   side   we    are   on.     Clarity, 
,'harltv  must  begin  at  home. 

The  roTd  ahead  remains  difficult.  How  suc- 
ceSul  v  we  negotiate  it  will  depend  entirel> 
nnon  the  ablUtv  of  all  the  Americas-North 
and  sou' h-to  overlook  the  petty  grievance 
ind  keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the  goal  that 
must  be'^our  mutual  hope-a  hemisphere  in 
Which  economic  and  political  freedom  is  not 
a  promise  of  the  future  but  a  reality  of  the 

^'president  Kennedy  was  reported  as  having 
said  that  the  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom  "Is  going  to  be  won  or  lost  right  here 

^'^WhatVe  meTnt,"l  think,  is  that  If  we  can- 
not through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  win 
th  ebS^lor  mens  hearts  and  rnlnds.  In  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  v^here  ^e  share 
common  ties  of  history,  geography  and  tra 
duTon  then  it  is  unlikely  that  democracv 
cLn  fare  better  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  all  the  indications  are  that  we  can  win^ 
and  that  we  will  win.  If  we  reject  the  recipes 
offered  bv  the  cvnlcs  and  do-nothlngs-and 
thrknowlnoth,ngs-if  our  actions  are  guided 
bv  your  faith  in  democracy  and  In  the  power 
of  international  cooperation-then  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  move  forward  toward  a 
brighter  tomorrow  in  a  hemisphere  and  In  a 
wofld  free  from  war  and  free  from  want. 
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ninK  this  month,  heatinps  will  be  held 
various  cities  of  the  United  States  Uj 
eceh"  te.stimony  concerning  this  prob- 
lem and  upon  bills  that  are  under  con- 

''Sentty  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Hon. 
Lee  C   White,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Southea.<;tern  Electric  Exchanee 
at  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  In  his  address   the 
Chairman  discusses  the  Problem  and  sets 
forth  his  views  on  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed    n    he 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  I  be^'eve  that   t 
is  informative  and  should  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  „HHrP« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Electric  Power  Reliability— Addresi  by 
Hon.  Lee  C.  White,  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  CommisHon 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  trTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  are  a 
number  of  bills  that  deal  with  the  Ques- 
S^of  electric  power  reliability.  Begln- 


ADDRESS  BY  LEE  C  WHFTE.  CHAPMAN.  FTD- 
ERAL  POWER  COMMISSION.  BEFORE  THE 
loUTHEASTERN      Et.ECTRIC      EXCHANGE.      BOCA 

BATON.  FLA..  March  26,  1968 
We  are  meeting  today  In  a  time  °f  change 
The    quickening    pace   of    technological   ad- 
vance is  rapidly  compressing  the  time  cycle 
n  which  earlier  eras  measured  Progress    It 
was  more  than  5.000  years  from  the  inven- 
tion  of   the    wheel   to   the   invention  of   the 
automobile,  but  only  50  years  ^om  the  m 
vention  of  the  airplane  Uy  the  first  man-ied 
^nacefllght    And  in  those  50  years  we  have 
^a^ned  and  invented  more  than  In  aJl  the 
nrevious  vears  of  humanity.  Advances  which 
Le  now  being  made  In  the  communication 
m^ia.    in    computer    t^chnology^   In    elec- 
tronics and  the  application  of  ">«  laser   are 
creating  fundamental  changes  in    he  nature 
of  the  commumty  and  the  family  and  re- 
orienting our  ethics,  customs  and  v-alues 

Change    however.   Is    not   limited   to   that 
..sLlat'd  with  technology.  P°»,t'«=^|^«P/«: 
sion  m  our  democratic  way  of  life  is  t^aking 
on    a    new    dimension— protest    and    direct 
action  a  new  respectability.  Socially-^  there ^s 
a  rising  level  of  expectation  <^^°^SJ^}?'  °"; 
neoDle    not   lust  for  consumable  items,  but 
For  those    ntangible  qualities  of  life  which 
our  increasing  level  of  sophistication  encour- 
ages and  our  material  well-being  makes  pos- 
sible    No   longer   are   we   ^-llUng   to   tolerate 
the  noxious   by-products  of  Pr'>gress  ^jh  ch 
seem  to  be  threatening  our  very  way  of  life^ 
AsThe  increasing  din  of  our  cities,  dirty  air 
;md  filth-infested  lakes  and  rivers  «PPf^r  to 
be  overwhelming  us.  our  cultural  ■«nd  '^'^t" 
ural  heriuiges  have  t.iken  on  a  new-found 
importance. 

A  kev  characteristic  of  change  In  our  so- 
cletv  is  the  interaction  and  »nw^d«^pendenc^ 
which    It   motivates   among   our  traditional 
institutions    and    disciplines^  ,T^%o'under- 
sources  which  must  be  marshalled  to  under- 
take some  tasks,  such  as  commijnlcatlon  sat- 
ellites, or  the  relative  unprofitab   Ity  of  some 
socially    desirable    endeavors,    such    as    tne 
^^omotlon  of  public  educational  ^lev.s  on, 
has   required    the   supplementation   of  ja- 
dUlonal   forms   of   business   operation    with 
c^peratl  e  pnvate-pubUc  undertakings.  In 
t^  Md  of  welfare,  the  sheer  enormity  of 
he  task  has  required  that  private  char  ty  be 
supplemented  by  public  support  so  that  no» 
security  in  sickness,  old  age.  or  time  of  dis- 
tress has  become  a  Joint  responsibility  of  the 
ndTvidual.  private  institutions  and  all  levels 
of  government.  The  concern  of  l^>>°r  Is  no 
longer  simply  for  adequate  wages  hut   now 
ncfudes  participation  in  P^A^  ^.""^^  P^f  >,*, 
making     The    emergence    of    new    fields    or 
^now"fdge    and    the    needs    for    specialized 
skinrrequlre  that  schooling   no   longer   be 
u  t  the^concern  of  educators  but  a  Jo^nt  ef- 
ort  of  all  segments  of  our  ^o^'"/,.  ^^^'  ^^ 
order  to  meet  these  emerging  challenges   ^^e 
have  had  to  alter  the  traditional  relation- 
ships and  means  of  communicating  between 
?he  various  segments  of  society  by  develop- 
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ing  new  concepts  and  new  ways  to  measure 
the  attainment  of  our  goa  s. 

Tilustratlons  of  buslness-s  growing  recog- 
nl    on  ot  the  broader  role  It  can  and  shou  d 

^  ^^^^fll'lIs'FoTexrmp.l^  .^n^"thrUfeTntu" 

mv'es^ment  P°"cles  with  those  d^lg-^  -^^ 
h»in  solve  the  problems  of  our  society,  ni 
vS  Snds  are'belng  -.<^'^-/^;^^^^Z^,l 

resolution    of    ^^'y";  ^    gome  Industries 

or  to  assist  in  the  ^[^"^;"%,,3jneBs-spon9ored 
While    many    of    "^*  .  ,r:__„„ine  the  lot 

fully  m  our  h'Kh^,«^"^^^;f  government    has 

■^'  '*l'  C'ti.tlvT  in  soivmg  some  prob- 
taken  the  initiative  ;°  ^°''''"»yre  or  reluc- 
lems  Where  t'^'^*"^^  °^  "f/ivat^'s^tor  needs 
tance  on  the  part  "L^^^P^^^ernment  has 

l-lr^:i  hTuS^r^-  .n  packaging 

-rorrhrTr:s:VorSty^o 

respond  to  the  ^f""'*,  obi  ems  have  been 
dlcated,  many  of. "^^f^-PJ""  but  often  now 
solved  by  business  on  its  °^°^°  ^^  ^nder- 
through  ]omt   bu^im^-governm^^^^^    ^^ 

taking.  Where  "«^'^**y'j  q^h.  what  Is  im- 
undertaken  the  Job  °^^^°^^  ^elng  iden- 
portant  U  ^*;f,,^^^^P5?,kaTs  not  ^  Lpedl- 
tlfled  and  attacked    pernap  j  j^ctorUy 

force  wblch  ™°y*"  ^^.trial  giants  In  terms 
largest  among  o'f  .^'^^"f 'ocjety  the  electric 
°'  '^/rn^uS'employ^near^y'one-half  mll- 
powerlndustry  employ         ^' ^^    jpimes   as 

r«vhipma  are  your   challenges;   Its  expecta- 
?r°STe  yTur'demands  ancl  sat^f-tlon  o 
these  demands  Is  your  reward.  The  growing 
que^t  For  a  healthful  environment,  for  clean 
aiTand  water  for  a  skyline  unmarred  by  un- 

To^ur   reS   will   b'e   a   ''etter   America   In 
which  to  live  and  raise  our  children. 

Perhaps  the  one  aspect  of   this  problem 
whlrtTtSdaydomlnates  all  others  In  its  com- 
Jl«Uy  IS  that  of  assuring  reliability  of  power 
suDPly    Like  many  of  the  problems  I  have 
Stioned,  It  is  not  Particularly  a  new  one^ 
Tour  industry  has  been  grappling  J^th  It 
Jlnce  Pearl  Street  days  and  your  efforts  have 
^»?  w^th  a  very  large  degree  of  success.  In 
fea^s  pa^t   whe^  mlt  of  the  elecUlc  power 
sv"ei^   were   Isolated,    reliability   was   prl- 
r^aruTa  matter  of  local  concern.  Each  sys- 
?^m  bore  the  entire  burden  of  assuring  It* 
o^  rellabUlty.  Interruptions  of  service  on 
one  system  had  little  effect  outside  Its  own 
ooerUlnK     area,     but     conversely,     because 
there  wfre  few   interconnections,   Interrup- 
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tlons  could  not  be  avoided  by  getting  help 
from  a  neighboring  system.  .^oiated 

Today,  things  have  changed.  The  Isoiatea 
syst^  is  now  the  exception  and  the  great 
maSty  of  the  nation's  Power  systems  ar^ 

interconnected    In    a    ^I'^Kl*    ^^^ntv  over 
haa  unquestionably  Improved  '•ellablllty  over 
what  It  was  in  those  earlier  ye««;^  Unfortu- 
nately   all  too  few  people  are  aware  of  toe 
numerou^vlrtually  daily-Instances  where 
interconnections  assist  in  P^evenUng  Inter- 
ruptions of  service.  The  Southeast  Region,  for 
example,  reported  a  total  of  57  Incident  be- 
tween January  1,  1964  arid  J""«  fO'  1^2  39^°: 
volvlng  equipment  outages  totaling  12,397^ 
000  kilowatts,  or  an  average  of  218.000  kUo 
watts   per   outage.    Seven   ""^^^  "^^^.^"^^ 
500.000  kilowatts  were  ^eported^In  only  one 
of  these  incidents  was  curtailment  of  lo^ 
required.    Certainly    this    record    Is    one    of 
which  this  group  can  well  be  proud. 

It  should  not  detract  from  the  oveirall  gc«d 
service  record  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
t^  note  however,  that  the  nation's  Intercon- 
nected '  transmission  network  Is  not  strong 
ToS^  at  many  points  to  assure  adequate 
supAt  in  the  event  of  emergency.  Take 
these  cases  for  example : 

A  re^-  device  is  overloaded  In  Canada  and 
in  a  NeW  York  City  skyscraper  elevators  come 
'^  IZI  between'floors.  Thirty  nallllonpeo^ 
pie  in  the  industrial  heart  of  the  United 
States  are  without  power  for  up  to  13  hou"^ 
^n  overloaded  transmission  Une  sags  m 
Pennsylvania  and  causes  a  flashover  to  a  d^- 
frtbut  on  line.  Fifteen  thousand  square  miles 
in  a  four-state  area  are  without  power  for  up 
to  ^0  hou;rand  in  the  Nation's  Capital  cus- 
tomers are  disked  to  cut  back  their  use  of 

'^  cS'e^tes  accumulate  In  a  generating 
station's  gas  supply  Une  and  a  h^U  mlLUon 
p«)ple  in  Texas  and  Mexico  are  without  pow- 
er for  UD  to  2  hours. 

A^  airplane  accident  in  Arizona,  a  brush 
flrf^n  Washington,  prankster  ^  MasJ^a.  or  a 
nesUng  bird  in  Kentucky-any  ol  these  tacl- 
denw  can  and  have  interrupted  service  In 
f^ge  Silo^  of  interconnected  networks^ 
in  Uie'^t  six  months  of  1967  alone  more 
than  13 'i  million  customers  were  w  thout 
s^lce  at  one  time  or  another  axxordlng  to 
report*  submitted  to  the  FPC.  ^„„,„ 

Reliability,  of  course,  remains  a  primary 
respoS llty  of  each  individual  utility,  but 
S'utagel  suggest  that  assuring  adequate 
and  continuous  service  reliability  througn 
out  the  nation's  complex  Interconnected 
network  may  well  transcend  the  compe- 
?enre  or  reTponslbUlty  of  the  individual  sys- 
tems We  are  forced  to  reexamine  whether 
ouTorganlzatlonal  mechanisms  and  insUtu- 

uons  fir  assuring  ■^^"-^"^y  ,f  Lt^f^P^^P^f. 
with  our  zeal  for  the  benefits  which  Inter 

connection  affords. 

The  Northeast  Power  Failure  marked  the 
drl^atlc  advent  of  the  public's  concern  for 
po^r   reliability.   That  event  which  Inter- 
rupt^ the  life  of  the  nation's  largest  <^ty 
and  an  entire  region  of  the  country.  Hus- 
trated  not  only  the  growing  P'f  ^^^  °/^^^ 
Aurinz    rellabUlty    In    a    complex.    Intercon 
nected  ^wer  system,  but  the  -evel  of  publ  c 
expectaUon  of  virtually  perfect  rellabUlty^  It 
aSlated  more  clearly  than  any  words  that 
could  be  written  the  public  Interest  In  ^n 
adequate  and  reliable  power  «^PP  y  „^f  ^^^„ 
The  24   years  since  November  1965  have 
witnessed  many  efforts  to  enhance  rellabll- 
Uv   wTen  Tt  thl  request  of  the  President  the 
FPC  began  its  investigations  into  the  North- 
east incident  and  the  subsequent  mterrup- 
Uo.ism  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  In- 
dustry respond^  and  gave  Its  complete  and 
wming  support  to  our  studies.  As  a  result 
of  ^^s   clo^  cooperation   the   Commission 
was  able  to  publish  a  report  which  compre- 
hetstvely    analyzed    the   problem   of   power 
suDDly  reliability  on  a  national  scale  for  the 
first  time  I  should  add  that  the  fine  coopera- 
S  Thich    the    commission    has   receded 
from  the  industry  was  not  limited  to  those 
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initial  studies,  nor  did  It  have  its  genesis 
there  When  in  the  early  1960-8  the  Commls- 
Lon  was  seeking  to  undertake  the  National 
Power    Survey    it    was    the   encouragement^ 
support   and   offers   of   help   received   from 
'^^     forward-looking      Industry      leade« 
which  convinced  the  Commission  that  such 
an  enormous  task  could  be  s"«essfiUly  un- 
dertaken. That  spirit  continues  right  up  to 
the  present  time  and  many  of  you  here  to- 
da?  are  presently  assisting  In  the  tipdatlng 
ol  the  survey.  The  Commission  Is  fortunate 
to  bl  able  to  call  upon  such  dedicated  and 
resourceful  men  to  assist  In  our  tasks. 

Many  events  in  the  industry  subsequent 
to  the  Northeast  failure  indicate  a  P^wmg 
desire  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  relia- 
bility  Bight  here  In  the  Southeast,  for  ex- 
^ple,  within  the  last  year  reliability  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  Into  involving  the 
southern    System.    CARVA,    Florida    Power 
corporation,   the   Middle   South   Companies 
and  TVA.  The  purpose  of  these  agreements 
Is  to  augment  reliability  of  each  party  s  bulk 
power    supply    through    coordination    and 
plarmlng    of    generation    and    bulk    power 
transmission  facilities.  The  recent  strength- 
ening ol  the  Florida  grid  and  transmission 
lines  planned  for  construction  between  now 
and  1970  will  further  enhance  thU  re^ons 
ability  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  wide- 
spread interruptions  of  service.  Should  such 
an  incident  occur,  however,  equipment  which 
Is  now  being  Installed  on  some  ol  these  sys- 
tems is  designed  to  disconnect  approximately 
30  percent  of  system  load  In  the  event  ol 
severe    low-frequency    operation.    Combined 
with  underfrequency  relay  controls  designed 
to  automatically  start  Idle  units  at  59.7  cycles 
which  are  also  being  InstaUed,  the  abUlty  to 
restore  normal  operations  wlthto  a  relatively 
brief  time  Is  greatly  strengthened. 

I  also  understand  that  many  systems  in 
the  Southeast  have  been  engaged  recently 
in  accumulating  detailed  data  concenUng 
generator  characteristics  for  use  In  sophis- 
ticated planning  studies.  These  comprehen- 
sive studies  win  enable  a  detailed  analysis  ol 
dynamic  responses  and  a  more  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  system  performance  and  re- 
liability under  contingency  situations. 

Encouraging  as  the  undertakings  in  the 
Southeast  and  those  In  other  parts  ol  the 
country  are,  however.  It  does  not  appear  that 
we   have   solved   some   ol   the  lundamental 
problems   ol   rellabUlty   or.   In   some   cases, 
have  not  done  so  In  the  most  effective  man- 
ner   Commission   studies   Indicate   that   we 
are  still  faced  with  some  extremely  urgent 
problems.  For  example,  our  investigations  of 
last    summer's    PJM    faUure    revealed    that 
some  ol  the  deficiencies  that  became  appar- 
ent In  the  earlier  Northeast  failure  still  ex- 
isted on  the  PJM  interconnection  and  on 
other   systems.   Monitoring   eqvUpment   and 
procedures  faUed  to  alert  operators  to  Un- 
pendlng  disaster.  Performance  ol  equipment 
during  the  disturbance  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  damage  to  some  generating  units. 
Transmission  faculties  and  system  mtertles 
were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  burdens  Im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  disturbance.  Very 
little    automatic    load-shedding    equipment 
was  available  and  system  frequency  declined 
sharply  as  power  sources  were  successively 
Interrupted. 

on  another  front,  one  of  the  major  needs 
articulated   In   the   Commission's   reliability 
report   was   the   need   for  effective  regional 
coOTdlnatlng    mechanisms    thT°"g^°^*    ^^^ 
country.  WhUe  most  regions  have  begun  to 
take  some  steps  In  this  direction  some  of  the 
organizations  which  have  been  set  up  qo  not 
have  sufficient  authority  to  deal  adequately 
w=th   the  problem  and   others   have  denied 
entry  to  some  of  the  bulk  power  suppUers  In 
"e  region   or   have   put   unduly   restrictive 
conditions  on  entry.  Moreover,  the  CommiS- 
cion's  eflorts  to  become  Informed  of  the  de- 
cisions  being    made   and   to   participate     n 
rUional  organizations  have  been  rebuffed  In 
some  quarters.  FaUure  to  give  the  public  and 
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interested  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
sufficient  notice  of  projected  plans  also  con- 
tinues to  result  in  undue  delay  once  the 
Dlans  are  announced. 

^  I  mention  some  of  these  problems  for  the 
purpose  ol  underscoring  the  Commission  s 
^n^n  over  the  fact  that  some  °f  the  ma  Jo 
reliability  problems  still  remain  with  us.  Re 

UablUty  is  an  elusive  ^^^^^  ^'"^  J^f,^"  ^e! 
considers  that  between  now  and  1980  the  de 
m^ds  on  this  industry  will  more  than 
S)uble,  It  becomes  apparent  that  one  must 
run  pretty  fast  Just  to  stand  siiU  so  far  as 
rellabUlty  IS  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  W 
paint  tms  picture  of  the  present  state  of 
reliability  all  in  dark  colors,  however.  As  I 
have  indicated,  significant  advances  have 
been  and  are  being  made,  but  I  will  be  frank 
^telling  you  that  I  think  the  present  pace 
needs  to  be  stepped  up  and  that  more  needs 

'°'^e''rrare  at  the  present  time  bills  pending 
in  congress  which  have  us  their  purpose  the 
enhancement  of  rellablUtv.  Th.  Comn^s- 
sion's  proposal  with  which  you  sure  Probably 
aU  fL^Ular  IS  reflected  in  S.  1934  (Musk  e 
and  HR  10727  (Staggers)  and  H.R.  iu/.<!i 
tMacSald, .  Other  bills  pending  before  the 
congress  which  are  variations  of  the  Com 
nu^ion's  proposal  include  the  Moss  version 
HR  12322)  and  the  Kennedy-Ottlnger  ver- 
sion  (S.  2889  and  H.R.  14971). 

Before  submitting  our  reliability  proposal 
to  Congress  the  Commission  considered  many 
alternatives  ranging  from  doing  nothing  to 
recomniending   radical    restructuring   of   tn 
industry.  Both  extremes  were  ultimately  re 
jected  since,  though  the  need  for  legls^lon 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated,  we  had  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  objectives  could 
not  be  accomplished  within  the  present  In- 
stitutional  framework  of   the    ndustry.   In- 
stead   the  bill  which  we  submitted  to  Con 
gress'sought  to  build  upon  existing  niecha- 
f^l^i^  ani  institutions  within  ^^ /J^^-^^^y 
and  to  supplement  them  only  where  nec^ 
sary    to    achieve    improved    rellabl  ty.    Of 
^ur%e,  ImpUclt  in  our  bin  is  the  beUef  that 
reufbl  Ity  has  changed  from  a  matter  of  ex- 
clusive concern  of  Isolated  systems  to  a  prob- 
lem common  to  the  utUltles  that  comprise 
interconnected  systems  serving  large  areas  ol 
thr  Nation.  It  is.  In  my  view,  a  matter  of 
public  concern  and  one  In  which  the  public 
fnterest  requires  some  mechanism  whereby 
the  public  cannot  only  know  what  Is  con- 
templated, but  also  make  a  contribution  In 
arriving  at  decisions  so  central  to  the  Na 
tlon's  Irowth   and   development.   Anyone  k^ 
free  to  disagree  with  this  premise,  but  I  be- 
lieve Ulslhe  clear  lesson  of  recent  history, 
'■^us  the^olution  which  the  Commission  has 
recommended  recognizes  that  reUablUtj    Uke 
so  many  ol  the  problems  confronting  our  so- 
c°et^^equlres  the  cooperative  efforts  of  busi- 
ness and  government.  ^     ^     ^  ^v,„„ 
Since  this  legislation  was  introduced  there 
has  been  a  growing  dialogue  w'thln  the  In- 
dustry and  its  various  segments  and  axnong 
the  industry,  the  Commission  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  best  solution  to  this  problem^ 
some  of  this  dialogue  has  been  directed  at 
Whether  there  is  a  need  for  any    eglslatlon 
at  all,  whUe  some  has  been  directed  at  the 
desirability  of  specific  provisions  of  the  varl- 
o"  bills.  Most  of  this  dialogue  has  been  con- 
struct ve  and  has,  I  believe,  already  served 
fo  "^ther  the  cause  of  reUabUity.  To  those 
who  would  oppose  any  legislation  at  all.  I 
would  suggest  that  they  bear  a  heavy  burden 
to  convince  the  nation  that  their  alternative 
wlU^   adequate   and   this  will   be   accom- 
Dlished   not    with    words   but   through   per- 
Kance-through    the   expeditions   resolu 
tlon  of  some  d  the  problems  I  have  been 
mentioning.  To  those  who  believe  the  -tu  e 
of    the    problem    requires    some    leeislatne 
resomtlon.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion's bill  provides  a  workable  soiutlon.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  members  of  the 
S,mmlsslon  and,  I  am  sure,  the  responsible 
Congressional    Committees,    have    an    open 


mind    to    consider    any    other    alternatives 
which  might  be  recommended. 

I   have    talked   today   about   some  ol   tne 
changes  taking  place  In  our  society  and  tried 
to  present  some  ol  my  Ideas  on  the  role  of 
American  business  in  general  and  particularly 
the  electric  power  industry  in  our  modern 
society.   Considering   the  escalating  pace  of 
advancing  technology  and  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political  charac- 
teristics of  our  society,  one  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  try  to  predict  what  further  changes 
the  next  ..0  years  will  bring.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain  however,  that  society  will  become  even 
more  complex  and  its  components  more  in- 
terdependent. The  need  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  mechanisms  for  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  among  all  segments  ol 
society  will  become  more  urgent.  No  longer 
will  utUltv  successes  be  measured  exclusively 
by  the  balance  sheet,  but.  additionally,  m 
terms  of  responsiveness  to  the  broader  needs 
of  society.  Social  consciousness  will  be  the 
true  measure  ol  the  electric  utility  industry  s 
contribution  to  the  greatness  of  our  nation^ 
Surelv.   the  past  record   of  accompUsnment 
of  the  electric  power  industry  and  the  hlgn 
calibre   of   its   leadership   give   us  reason   to 
beUeve  It  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge 


Army  Captain  From  Norrittown,  Pa.,  Goei 
Back  to  War  Zone  for  a  Fourth  Time 

HON.  RICHARdT  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Army  Capt.  Kenneth  F.  Kubasik 
of  Norrlstown,  Pa.,  In  my  congressional 
district,  returned  to  Vietnam  duty  after 
home  leave.  He  is  now  on  his  fom-th  tour 
of  duty  in  a  Southeast  Asian  war  zone, 
serving  first  in  Laos  in  1961  and  on  t^o 
other  occasions  since  then  in  Vietnam. 

Captain  Kubasik  has  a  fine  14-year 
service  record  in  the  Army,  with  the  last 
8  years  of  it  in  the  Special  Forces.  He  is 
one  of  the  career  fighting  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  of  whom  the  Nation  can 
be  proud,  particularly  when  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  facing  such  arduous 
tests  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  commend  his  courage  and 
dedication. 

Before  Captain  Kubasik  returned  to 
Vietnam  last  month,  reporter  Michael 
Pesta  of  the  Norrlstown  Times-Herald 
wrote  the  following  article  about  Cap- 
tain Kubasik  and  his  firsthand  impres- 
sions of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  include 
the  story  in  the  Record  for  the  benent 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  be  Interested: 

RETURNS  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  JO''^  JO^^?7« 
TOUR  IN  WAR  ZONE— AREA  VETERAN  HAS 
SEEN      COUNTRY       FROM      BAITLEFRONT      AND 

Paciftcation  Areas 

Three  times  since  1961  a  Norrlstown  serv- 
iceman has  winged  hU  way  to  Southeast 
Asia,  the  world's  hottest  spot. 

The  first  journey  was  to  Laos.  The  next  two 
were  to  South  Vietnam.  Each  of  these  trips 
were  made  with  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 

'•■  one  wik  ago.  Capt.  Kenneth  F.  Kubasik 
saw  his  goodbyes  to  friends,  and  prepared 
to  bid  his  wife  Joan,  goodbye  again.  A  call 
to  Washington,  however,  resulted  In  another 
^K  days  leave  on  the  advice  of  officials  there^ 
The  ..dded  time  off  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  what  lies  ahead  this 
time  Is  less  clear. 


A     14-year    career 

An  Armv  veteran  of  14  years  service  behind 
him  all  in  the  Special  Forces  branch  with 
the  exception  of  the  early  days  of  hU  career. 
Capt  Kubasik  spent  his  Uist  year  on  detached 
service  from  the  Army,  serving  as  a  civilian 
adviser  in  the  paclrtcation  program. 

That's  the  Job  he  returned  to  Monday. 
\s  he  put  It:  "in  a  couple  of  days  I'M  be  sit- 
ting on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  Cambodian 
border,  I  think." 

Wl'.en  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops  pushed  off  their  Tet  offensive  Jan.  30. 
;igalnst  35  major  South  Vletnameee  poptila- 
tlon  centers.  Kubasik  v^as  located  in  Song  Be. 
Phuoc  Long  Province,  near  the  Cambodian 
border. 

DROVE    TO    -SAICON 

He  knew  he  would  be  leaving  Vietnam 
within  two  weeks.  On  Feb.  11.  he  drove  alone 
from  Blen  Hoa  to  S.-.igon.  experiencing  no 
trouble  along  the  ror.d.  His  lUght  home  went 
off  without  a  hitch. 

During  the  time  home,  he  spent  little  of 
that  reading  newspapers  or  watohlng  news 
about  the  Vietnam  battles.  Kubasik  disagrees 
with  most  .)f  what  Is  written  and  what  Is 
shown  to  the  American  public,  claiming  only 
a  handful  of  news  correspondents  In  Viet- 
nam exert  anv  effort  to  provide  the  true  pic- 
ture of  what  this  country  Is  doing.  He  won't 
elaborate. 

In  other  matters.  Kubasik  had  thU  to  say. 

bLOW  PROCESS 

Piicitlcatlon— A  slow,  tedious  program.  Easy 
in  bring  It  about  in   villages  and  hamlets, 
since    the    natives    desire    to    improve    their 
conditions.  Each  hamlet,  village,  province  1:. 
a   different  entity.  What  may  work  In  one 
place  Is  useless  in  another.  BrUig  together  10 
Hdvl^ers  and  you  could  have  10  different  Ideas 
of  what  has  to  be  done.  Basically,  he  feels  It 
Is    improving    the    countryside,    but   in    his 
opinion.  [Miciflcatlon  can  only  be  considered 
complete  when  a  native  can  move  Irom  his 
hamlet  or  vUlage  to  a  market  without  the 
fear  of  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  attack. 
South  Vietnamese  troops  provide  security 
for  the   areas   undergoing   pacification.   But 
in  many  cases  their  forces  are  insufficient  to 
do  the  Job  properlv.  This  is  no  reflection  on 
the  troops  doing  this,  but  they   need  more 
manpower. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  wait 
until  a  vUlage  or  hamlet  is  pacified,  and  the 
advisers  move  on  Then  they  move  in.  disrupt 
•■nd  destrov  what  was  done.  Until  a  proper 
securitv  program  can  be  put  Into  force, 
this  likely  will  continue. 


CORRUPTION 

Corruption— No  denying  it  exists,   but   it 
also  exists  in  many,  many  other  countriw. 
Down  through  the  vears,  the  people  outside 
the  major  centers  of  population  have  seen 
lies  and  corruption  with  many  feeling  each 
ensuing  government  Is  no  better  than   the 
one   before.   The   people  are   detached   from 
their  central  goverrunent,  and  until  they  see 
a  strong  central  government  that  can  provide 
adequate  forces  and  protection  for  the  coun- 
tryside, their  attitude  like.y  wUl  not  change. 
As  Kubasik  said,  put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  a  villager  and  ask  yourself  how  would  you 
react  in  a  situation  that  can  change  over- 
night  Suppose  vour  village  1?  improved,  and 
living  conditions  bettered,  but  the  govern- 
ment  forces   move   out   and   the  Viet  Cong 
move  in    The  level  of  Hfe  in  the  villages  Is 
'ir  d'fferent  from  anything  an  American  can 
visualize,  but  the  human  instinct  to  live  Is 
the  s.ime  no  matter  where  you  r<re. 

TRAINING 

Troop  Trainlng-Whlle  serving  as  an  exec- 
utive cfBcer  in  Ben  Cat  In  1964,  Kubasik 
cued  the  fighting  abUlty  of  South  Met- 
namese  troops  in  that  area.  They  were  prop- 
erlv trained  and  fought  well. 

Report*    ^f    poorly    trained    South    Viet- 
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namese  forces  elsewhere  should  not  be 
blamed  on  the  troope.  The  blame.  Kubaslk 
said  should  be  placed  on  those  who  were 
to  train  the  men.  If  It  was  given  under  Amer- 
ican officers,  then  "we  should  look  at  our- 
selves" for  the  lack  of  training. 

POLITIC.AI.    VISITS 

Visits  by  political  figures— Can't  under- 
stand how  a  person  who  spends  one  week  or 
two,  can  give  a  broad  opinion  of  what  should 
or  should  not  be  done.  Each  of  the  40  prov- 
inces provides  a  different  situation.  To  obtain 
an  opinion,  you  have  to  take  in  the  location, 
type  of  people,  the  number  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  American  troops,  enemy 
forces,  and  many  other  factors  before  you 
could  come  up  with  what  is  actually 
happening. 

These  officials  come  in.  spend  a  short  time. 
suddenly  become  experts  and  leave.  They  re- 
turn to  the  States  and  have  the  answers. 

•I  would  like  some  of  those  people  that 
continually  criticize  everything  that  Is  being 
done,  without  having  any  answer,  to  stop 
and  think  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night  how 
many  American  lives  may  have  been  lost  by 
what  they  said  that  day."  Kubaslk  said. 

PROLONG    FIGHT 

•Remarks  made  by  many  persons  In  Amer- 
ica, In  responsible  positions,  could  do  much 
to  prolong,  the  fighting.  I  do  not  say  they 
should  be  silent  on  everything,  but  I  do  say 
If  these  responsible  people  have  anything  to 
criticize,  do  it  behind  a  closed  door,  and 
present  a  unified  front  in  public. 

-Someone  back  home  shoots  off  that  the 
Americans  are  losing,  they  should  get  out. 
our  programs  are  wrong.  The  next  day,  the 
Viet  Cong  propaganda  hands  this  out.  It  ap- 
pears in  North  Vietnam  and  this  causes  the 
enemy  forces  to  fight  harder  and  longer  You 
seldom  hear  a  front  line  soldier  complaining, 
except  to  say  some  of  the  people  back  home 
are  selling  them  out."  Kubaslk  said. 

Diversified  opinions,  dissension,  political 
and  private  statements,  all  of  this  exerts  a 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  way  the  Vietnam 
fight  is  conducted,  he  said. 

On  the  question  of  America  being  in  Viet- 
nam, Kubaslk  said  he  wouldn't  be  returning 
if  he  didn't  feel  we  should  be  there. 

ENTERED  SERVICE  IN  1954 

Capt.  Kubaslk  entered  the  service  in  1954, 
and  after  basic  training  at  Camp  Pickett, 
Va..  Port  Dlx.  N.J..  and  airborne  training 
at  Port  Campbell.  Ky..  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Ulth  Airborne. 

In  1957  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  remaining 
there  through  1959.  On  returning  to  the 
States,  Kubaslk  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Worcester  Missile  Site.  After  a  short  tour 
here  he  transferred  to  the  Special  Forces  in 

1960. 

The  following  year  he  went  overseas  to 
Laos,  as  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  communica- 
tions and  also  as  an  adviser.  He  was  on  duty 
in  Vientiane,  along  the  Mekong  river,  near 
the  Thailand  border. 

During  this  tour.  Kubaslk  saw  how  North 
Vietnam  sent  supplies  through  a  "neutral 
*      country"  into  South  Vietnam. 

On  his  return  to  this  country.  Kubaslk 
went  through  Officers  Training  School,  and 
on  receiving  his  commission  at  the  Special 
Forces  school  in  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
was  sent  overseas  to  Ben  Cat,  South  Vietnam. 

Two  weeks  after  his  arrival  the  unit  he  was 
with  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Viet  Cong, 
losing  two  American  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  90  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

After  eight  months  of  duty  at  Ben  Cat. 
he  was  sent  to  An  Lac.  20  miles  away,  where 
for  the  next  four  months  Kubaslk  said  he 
never  heard  a    "shot  fired  In  anger." 

This  is  one  of  the  complex  problems  of 
South  Vietnam,  he  points  out.  There  are  40 
provinces,  and  they  have  40  different  local 
government  units  (province  chiefs),  some 
with  difference  in  languages,  customs,  etc. 

On  returning  to  this  country.  Kubaslk  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sent  to  Fort  Gordon,  Ga  .  where  he  served 
as  a  company  commander,  and  established 
a  counter-Insurgency  program. 

Then  In  July  1967.  it  was  bark  to  Vietnam 
with  reassignment  as  a  civilian  adviser  In 
the  province  of  Phuoc  Long,  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  He  left  Saigon  Feb.  11.  and 
returned   to   South   Vietnam   Monday. 
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Importance  of  Public  Participation  in 
Public  School  System 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  Andy  Biemlller,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  the 
comprehensive  statement  Issued  by  that 
organization  on  current  problems  and 
needs  In  the  field  of  education. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  In 
the  statement  the  paragraph  which 
reads : 

Particularly  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion there  is  need  for  going  far  beyond  the 
Administration  recommendations.  The  pro- 
posed cut  of  more  than  $500  million  in  funds 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  for  higher 
education  will  mean  that  thousands  of  young 
people  who  stand  ready  for  higher  education 
will  be  denied  u  by  simple  lack  of  space. 
Student  aid  programs  will  be  of  little  help  If 
there  is  no  room  for  the  students  in  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities.  The  AFL-CIO 
believes  that  the  proposed  cuts  in  construc- 
tion funds  should  be  restored  in  addition  to 
an  Increased  student  aid  program. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  of 
Senators  in  educational  needs,  and  in  or- 
der 10  assure  myself  that  the  position  of 
this  yreat  public  interest  organization 
receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Education 

Few  achievements  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  have  been  as  im- 
portant or  long  lasting  in  their  effect  as  the 
broad  range  of  educational  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  entire  span  of 
educational  services  from  pre-school  pro- 
grams to  college  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams have  been  strengthened  by  the  fed-, 
eral  government's  new  commitment  to  share 
In  the  financial  support  of  education.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  quite  properly  described  the 
89th  Congress  as  one  that  would  go  down 
in  history  as  the  "Educational  Congress." 

In  his  education  message  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress, on  February  5.  1968,  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  mid-1960's  "will 
be  remembered  as  a  time  of  unprecedented 
achievement  in  American  education."  The 
AFL-CIO  shares  this  view,  even  as  it  recog- 
nizes that  staggering  problems  still  remain 
and  that  what  has  been  accomplished  must 
be  regarded  only  as  a  beginning. 

In  many  regards,  however,  the  AFL-CIO 
would  go  further  than  the  President's  pro- 
posals. We  urge  Congress  to  take  the  message 
as  the  starting  point  for  a  legislative  pro- 
gram rather  than  as  the  outer  limits  of  one. 

Particularly  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion there  is  need  for  going  far  beyond  the 
Administration   recommendations.  The  pro- 


posed cut  of  more  than  $500  million  in  funds 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  for  higher 
education    will    mean    that    thousands    of 
young   people   who   stand   ready   for   higher 
education  will  be  denied  it  by  simple  lack 
of  space  Student  aid  programs  will  be  of  lit- 
tle help  if  there  is  no  room  for  the  students 
m    the    nation's    colleges    and    universities. 
The  AFI^CIO  believes  that  the  proposed  cuts 
in  construction  funds  should  be  restored  In 
addition  to  an  increased  student  aid  program. 
The  Administration  proposed  to  Increase 
available  student  loans  through  the  method 
of  subsidized  and  guaranteed  private  loans. 
So  far  this  method  has  been  tried  and  the 
results  have  not  been  promising.  Banks  have 
been  reluctant  to  lend  money  at  reasonable 
rates.  To  encourage  them,  the  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  make  the  loans  more  attrac- 
tive by  giving  the  lender  a  service  fee  of  up 
to  $35  for  each  loan.  Rather  than  making 
student  loans  more  profitable  to  the  banks. 
Congress  should.  In  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
return  to  the  principle  of  government  loans 
such  as  have  been  available  on  a  limited  basis 
through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Government   loans  are  surer  to  get  to  the 
student  who  needs  them,  and  they  are  less 
expensive  In  the  long  run  than  the  guaran- 
teed private  loan  plan. 

The  Administration  proposes  a  $40  million 
increase  in  Headstart  funds,  but  most  of  this 
is  for  follow  up  programs.  Headstart  is  still 
much  too  limited.  It  needs  to  be  expanded 
and  placed  on  a  year  around  basis.  To  do  this 
will  require  far  more  federal  support  than 
Is  envisioned  at  the  federal  level. 

The  AFI^CIO  welcomes  the  changes  rec- 
ommended bv  the  President  in  vocational 
education.  More  than  one-half  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  graduate  from  high 
school  every  year  do  not  go  to  college.  In  ad- 
dition, three  out  of  every  ten  students  fall 
to  complete  high  school. 

Three-fourths  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1965  found  employment  by  the  fall  of  1965 
but  less  than  one-half  of  those  who  dropped 
out  of  school  during  the  school  year  1964-65 
were  able  to  get  Jobs.  It  is  obvious  that  edu- 
cation and  training  are  essential  factors  that 
increase  the  earning  power  of  the  Individual 
and  thus,  his  purchasing  power — the  prin- 
cipal bridge  to  full  employment. 

Vocational  education  must  prepare  every 
boy  and  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
Job. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has 
provided  our  schools  with  new  and  modern 
tools  to  relate  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion to  the  realistic  needs  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  established  by  the  Act  and 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Just  completed  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  status  of  vocational  education. 
The  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  promise  of  the  Act  has  not  been  real- 
ized." We  in  the  AFL-CIO  concur  with  that 
evaluation. 

We  believe  that  Innovative  programs, 
separately  funded,  must  be  encouraged  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Work-study  programs 
that  combine  education,  training,  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  income  opportunities  must 
become  an  integrated  part  of  our  overall 
vocational  education  system.  In  addition,  res- 
idential schools  should  be  conatructed  and 
operated  to  provide  training  opportunities 
away  from  an  unfavorable  home  environ- 
ment. Specific  funds  must  be  earmarked  for 
the  vocational  education  of  persons  with  ed- 
ucational, social  and  economic  handicaps. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  greater 
flexibility  in  federal  matching  grants  to  the 
states.  Innovative  projects,  work-study  pro- 
grams and  residential  schools  and  programs 
for  the  socially  and  economically  disabled 
require  the  federal  government  to  assume  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  costs  than  pres- 


ent'y  provided  by  the  50-50  matching  base 
in  the  law.  To  carry  out  the  progrMM  that 
are  urgently  needed  now  requires  a  much 
higher  appropriation  of  funds  than  is  pres- 
ently authorized  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

No  sounder  Investment  can  be  made  by  tne 
citizens  of  the  United  States  than  an  invest- 
ment in  their  own  children's  economic  fu- 
ture In  his  message,  the  President  reminded 
us  that  "many  of  our  urgent  educational  pro- 
erams  which  directly  affect  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  cannot  be  deferred."  He  con- 
cluded that  "the  cost— the  human  cost— of 
delay  is  intolerable." 

The  adult  programs  described  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  like  those  for  younger  stu- 
dents, move  in  the  right  direction  but  at  far 
too  slow  a  pace.  Considering  the  fact  that 
there  are  23  million  adults  who  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  a  program  which 
reached  only  330.000  of  them  last  year  is 
hardly  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  Expanded  pro- 
grams, adequately  funded  and  administered 
bv  the  states  are  clearly  needed. 

Organized  labor  has  long  recited  the  need 
for  a  federally  supported  university  labor  ex- 
tension program.  Those  extension  services 
which  are  now  in  existence  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  labor  education.  They  need  to  be 
greatly  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  unions. 
This  expansion  will  not  come  about  without 

federal  support.  <-„„rtc 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  federal  funds 
should  be  provided  for  training  and  educa- 
tion of  union  members,  stewards  and  officers 
in  the  same  way  as  federal  grants  are  made 
available  to  farmers  and  business. 

Universities  across  the  nation  have  mani- 
fested a  genuine  interest  in  servicing  the 
needs  of  labor  through  the  expansion  of 
meaningful  labor  education  programs.  We. 
therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  give  affirma- 
tive consideration  to  supplementary  aid  in 
this  area. 

In  assessing  our  national  priorities,  we 
need  to  maintain  a  keen  awareness  that 
everywhere  across  the  nation  the  urban  crisis 
continues  to  be  America's  greatest  domestic 
problem.  In  responding  to  that  crisis  there 
is  no  more  essential  tool  than  quality  educa- 
tion at  every  level  for  all.  Much  of  the  un- 
rest in  our  cities  can  be  related  to  the  hope- 
lessness manifested  by  those  who  cannot  see 
anv  substantive  improvement  in  the  quaUty 
of  "education  in  our  inner  city  schools.  In  our 
view  the  rate  of  improvement  is  still  too 
slow  and  fails  to  meet  the  urgency  of  our 
times. 

Where  progress  has  been  made,  quite  often 
It  has  been  obscured  by  rapid  movement  from 
rural  areas  to  the  inner  city.  Attention  to  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  rural  areas  there- 
fore should  be  stepped  up  in  the  light  of 
these  developments. 

To  effectively  address  ourselves  to  this  total 
problem,  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
expansion  of  programs  which  compensate  for 
the  years  of  decay,  discrimination  and  apathy 
experienced  by  those  who  dwell  In  the  ghettoe 
of  our  cities.  We  believe  that  meaningful 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  ultimately  give 
rise  to  new  hope  to  those  who  have  long 
since  given  up. 
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llahed  In  the  February  Issue  of  Phi  Delta 
Kaw>an,  under  the  byline  of  Mr.  RusseU 
I.  Thackrey,  who  Is  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Mr.  Thackrey's  article  concerns  the 
role  of  national  educational  organiza- 
tions In  the  changing  politics  of  educa- 
tion I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  in  the  area  than 
Mr.  Thackrey.  I  say  this  In  the  light  of 
my  appreciation  to  him  over  the  years 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  bringing  to  it 
both  personally  and  through  the  wit- 
nesses he  has  help  us  to  obtain  the  posi- 
tion of  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
higher  education  community. 

I  also  commend  to  others  who  are 
working  in  the  area,  the  wisdom  con- 
tained In  the  paragraph  which  concludes 
the  article,  particularly  his  statement  in 
speaking  of  the  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations in  education: 

Each  knows  from  long  experience  that  It 
must  through  the  process  of  consultation 
and  compromise  reach  agreement  with  other 
major  national  groups  In  higher  education 
as  a  precondition  of  successful  action.  And 
each  is  able  to  draw  on  the  talents  of  able 
individuals,  who  must,  through  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  consultation  ana  agreement, 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  college  and  the 
university,  and  of  all  higher  education,  as  a 
whole. 


Role  of  National  Educational  Organiza- 
tions in  Changing  Politici  of  Educa- 
tion 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  article  pub- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National    Educational    Organizations    and 
THE  Changing  Politics  of  Education 
( By  Russell  I.  Thackrey) 
The  role  and  Influence  of  national  educa- 
tional organizations   In   relationship  to  the 
decision-making    process    in    Washington— 
both     administrative     and     legislative— has 
changed  substantially  in  recent  years  as  the 
participation  of  the  federal  government  in 
support   of   education   and   related   research 
and   public  service   activities   has  Increased 
greatly  both  In  range  and  depth. 

The  term  "educational  establishment, 
while  still  used  bv  writers  and  speakers  to 
describe  the  "established"  major  national 
rlongovernmental  organizations,  no  longer 
makes  sense— if  it  ever  did.  Today  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  "establishments."  sub- 
establishments,  interest  groups,  individuals, 
and  institutions  are  involved  in  the  "politics 
of  education"— a  term  here  used  loosely,  and 
most  emphatically  not  disparagingly,  to  cover 
the  various  processes  by  which  national  poli- 
cies relating  to  education  are  established  and 
administered. 

These  "influence  factors"  are  in  some  cases 
eovernmental.  in  others  nongovernmental, 
and  in  many  cases  are  closely  Interwoven. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  most  nongovern- 
mental educational  relationships  with  gov- 
ernment were  those  of  organizations  either 
representing  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
or  broad  professional  groupings  such  as  the 
teaching  profession  or  school  administrators. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions  ( vocational  ed- 
ucation, some  areas  of  agricultural  research 
and  education) .  but  not  manv.  Major  federal 
involvement  in  education  at  all  levels  was 
the  subject  of  .studies  and  proposals,  but  the 
■action  rrograms"  developed  during  the  de- 
pression (public  works.  NYA)  ended  as  the 
economy  picked  up  in  the  late  Thirties 

The  immediate  postwar  involvement  was 
l^rgclv  with  veterans'  education— fiscal  rela- 
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tlonshlp*.  housing,  faclllUee.  counseling,  and 
other  services  for  returning  OI's. 

World  War  II  also  found  university  per- 
sonnel heavUv  involved  In  research  and  tech- 
nology related  to  national  defense.  Centers 
of  concentration  of  scientific  talent  were 
created  or  greatly  expanded.  It  also  became 
clear  that  in  basic  research,  wellsprlng  of  all 
later  practical  application,  the  United  States 
lagged  badly,  and  was  heavily  dependent  on 
the  research  and  talent  of  European  universi- 
ties World  War  II  also  spotlighted  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  were  physically  unfit  for  mlliury  serv- 

The  early  postwar  period  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  beginnings  of  a  vast  expansion  in 
support  of  health-related  research  and— 
when  it  was  clear  that  rapid  expansion  in 
college  enrollment  was  much  more  than  a 
•veterans"  phenomenon— the  beginning  of 
the  college  housing  loan  program. 

The  launching  of  Sputnik  I  by  the  Rus- 
sians again  focused  attention  on  education— 
partlculailv  as  It  related  to  science  and  tech- 
nology—and the  many  programs  of  the 
National    Defense   Education    Act   were   Inl- 

Around  all  these  new  programs  large  new 
administrative  structures  grew  up  within  the 
federal  government,  and  outside  the  gov- 
ernment new  program-related  organizations 
and  interest  groups  were  formed. 

In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  for  ex- 
ample a  new  ■bureau'  structure  was  estab- 
lished and  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
was  organized  along  strictly  programmatic 
lines  with  both  research  and  responsibility 
for  the  gathering  and  analysis  of  educational 
statistics  at  all  levels  placed  elsewhere.  Of- 
fice of  Education  units  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  as  a  whole,  or  with 
broad  ijrofessional  areas,  disappeared  from 
the  scene  and  the  individuals  who  manned 
them  left  for  other  Jobs,  retired,  or  were 
reassigned  to  new  programmatic  duties. 

Financial  aid  officers,  graduate  deans,  lan- 
guage and  area  specialists,  educational  re- 
searchers, facilities  experts,  and  directors  of 
various  tvpes  of  institutes  assumed  new  roles 
in  planning,  advising,  and  active  legislative 
support.  New  state  bureaucracies  created  by 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  or  old 
bureaucracies  given  new  financial  support  by 
It  found  themselves  meeting  periodically  at 
federal  expense,  given  •planning"  and  "co- 
ordinating" responsibilities  undreamed  of 
when  the  act  was  passed. 

On  the  broader  scene,  university  business 
officers  law  deans,  educators  In  the  health 
professions,  registrars,  librarians,  student 
personnel  specialists,  organizations  in  the 
international  field,  and  many  others  found 
the  establishment  of  Washington  headquar- 
ters or  offices,  and  activity  on  the  legislative- 
administrative  scene,  desirable  if  not  es- 
sential. ,  ,  ..,.,„ 
Commercial  Interests  vrith  a  big  stake  In 
an  expanded  market  for  new  educational  ma- 
terials and  media,  usually  working  closely 
^^nth  users  in  educational  institutions,  began 
to  play  a  major  and  occasionally  decisive  role 
in  enactment  of  categorical  legislation. 

These  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  factors  of 
major  change  !n  the  politics  of  education. 
There  are  many  others. 

Among  them  are  the  major  foundations. 
with  their  long  devotion  to  the  advancement 
of  education.  One  or  more  of  their  staff 
members  have  served  on  virtually  every 
major  educational  task  force,  from  the  first 
one  appointed  br  President  Kennedy  follow-- 
ing  the  1960  election  down  to  the  present. 
Foundation  staff  members,  grantees,  and 
former  staff  members  serve  the  government 
in  malor  roles,  including  at  least  two  cabi- 
net department  heads,  and  as  management 
and  proeram  consultants.  New  major  ven- 
ture'^  in  educational  publication,  in  interna- 
tional education.  :n  interstate  cooperation 
'n  the  fcrmulanon  of  educational  policy,  ana 
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in  many  other  areaa  spring  out  of  studies  fi- 
nanced from  foundation  sources. 

Major  new  legislation,  such  as  the  Public 
Television  Act.  came  directly  from  the  ex- 
cellent study  and  report  by  a  foundation- 
selected   and  financed  commission,   and   no 
one  doubts  that  the  Impact  of  higher  edu- 
cation studies  now  under  way  will  be  great 
This  activity  has  on  the  whole  been  highly 
beneficent^but  It  Is  certainly  a  major  factor 
m  the  shifting  centers  of  gravity  of  educa- 
tional  decision   making.  One   debatable   In- 
fluence Is   that  foundations   traditionally— 
and  for  good  reasons— lllte  to  be  Innovative 
rather  than  supportive,   to   start   new   pro- 
grams with  the  undersUndlng  that  If  they 
are  successful  costs  will  thereafter  be  plcKed 
up  by  government  or  other  private  sources. 
While  the  "naUonal  interest"  unquestionably 
calls  for  government  to  play  a  major  role  In 
Innovation.  It  Is  questionable  how  long  gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  make  program  sup- 
port  and   innovation    (both   requiring  sub- 
stantial  Investments  of   nonfederal   funds), 
the    almost   exclusive    thrust    of    Its    major 
programs. 

Government-supported  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  numbers  of  studente  going  to 
college  without  simultaneous  government 
support  of  the  Institutions  Involved  can  only 
be  carried  so  far.  One  Is  sometimes  reminded 
of  the  song  about  the  cow  that  died  in  the 
spring  despite  the  pleas  of  her  master  to 
•consider"  how  she  could  continue  to  adapt 
herself  to  lack  of  hay  and  grain.  The  point— 
If  anyone  missed  it^ls  that  government  has 
a  responsibility  to  support  Institutions, 

The  influence  of  noneducatlonal  cabinet 
departments  and  of  the  executive  office  of  the 
President  on  educational  policy  making  has 
also  Increased  sharply  In  recent  years.  U.S. 
Treasury  officials  Increasingly  make  pro- 
nouncements or  suggest  "new  Ideas"  In  edu- 
cational finance,  and  are  more  and  more  cen- 
trally Involved  In  final  decisions.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  that  mysterious  and  to  the 
public  lareely  anonvmous  bureaucracy  which 
•speaks  for  the  President"  In  Administra- 
tion policy,  can  and  does  approve  or  dis- 
approve proposals  originated  in  the  depart- 
ments and  also  makes  studies  and  Initiates 
proposals  on  its  own.  Major  governmental 
task  forces  are  usually  staffed  by  experts 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  formal  respon- 
sibility for  the  programs  being  studied 

And  of  course  individuals  and  institutions 
having  the  ear  of.  and  access  to,  high  gov- 
ernment officials  and  members  of  Congress. 
are  highly  Infiuentlal  In  the  politics  of  edu- 
cation Their  Infiuence  Is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  field  of  their  distinction  or 
competence.  Thus  distinguished  military  or 
naval  figures,  scientists,  bankers,  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  all  may  win  powerful 
support  for  proposals  to  which  no  educa- 
tional group— or  representative  task  force  on 
education- would  give  serious  consideration. 
Old  school  ties,  religious  ties,  social  ties,  ties 
of  regional  origin,  etc..  may  be  the  "open 
sesame"  of  educational  politics,  as  In  other 
forms  of  politics.  The  president  of  a  minor 
college  in  the  hinterlands  may  get  short 
shrift  In  Washington.  But  let  him  be  Intro- 
duced by  a  congressman  holding  a  powerful 
committee  position  or  shift  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  major  university  and  the  same 
views  will  be  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion. 

Still  another  factor  In  educational  orga- 
nization Infiuence  Is  the  relationships  of  the 
Administration  to  the  Congress.  An  adminis- 
tration at  the  height  of  popularity  and  Influ- 
ence with  substantial  majorities  In  Congress 
aympathetic  with  its  views  and  programs, 
more  or  less  calls  the  tune  for  new  educa- 
tional legislation.  It  may  undergo  some  modi- 
fications— or  even  on  rare  occasions  be  defeat- 
ed by  representations  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
I>olnt.  however.  Is  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Administration  sets  the  agenda 
for  educational  legislation;  Items  it  doesn't 
want  are  rarely  considered. 
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with  this  background,  let  us  look  at  th« 
changing  role  of  national  educational  or- 
ganizations in  the  politics  of  education. 

There  has  been  a  great  multiplication  of 
organizations  active  on  the  scene,  paralleled 
by  substantial  staff  expansion  by  those  which 
have  maintained  permanent  national  staffs 
for  some  years.  Institutional-membership 
organizations  have  tended  to  concentrate 
more  on  central  and  "vital"  areas  of  Inter- 
ests and  leave  others— highly  Important  In 
themselves— to  the  specialized  groups 
(though  working  with  them)  or  to  govern- 
mental staffs  and  their  many  advisory 
groups,  formal  and  Informal. 

Higher  education  In  Its  various  manifesta- 
tions Is  much  more  heavUy  involved  In  a 
broad  range  of  consultations,  advice,  and 
representation,  and  by  a  wider  range  of  tech- 
nical competence,  than  In  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  the  direct  Influence  of 
the  major  educational  organizations  on  fed- 
eral actions  and  policies,  has  diminished  rela- 
tively. Staff  expansion  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  federal  programs  In  which 
education  U  Involved,  as  they  have  mutilpUed 
through  a  wide  range  of  cabinet  departments 
and  Independent  agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  multiplication  of 
programs  within  departments— such  as 
HEW— has  made  the  top  officials  of  thoae  de- 
partments much  less  accessible  to  nongov- 
ernmental groups  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Group  meetings  of  educational  organiza- 
tion representatives  with  the  Secretary  and 
his  top  staff— frequent  in  the  days  of  Secre- 
taries Folsom  and  Flemmlng,  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  At  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
level  the  Commissioner,  who  once  was  able 
to  take  part  regularly  In  monthly  meetings 
with  higher  education  representatives,  now 
can  attend  only  intermittently  and  usually 
briefly.  Delegation  of  responsibility  Is  the  rule 
of  the  day. 

Assistant  secretaries,  bureau  chiefs,  and 
division  and  branch  heads  keep  In  touch  with 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  reflect 
their  views  to  the  higher  echelons  of  admin- 
istration, Just  as  in  the  complex  university 
of  today,  vice-presidents  and  deans  represent 
the  president  In  many  areas  of  faculty-stu- 
dent-pubUc  relationships.  Direct  contact 
with  the  highest  administrative  echelons  by 
Individuals  is  much  more  likely  to  be  had 
by  Individuals  who  work  on  task  forces  and 
study  committees  (governmental  and  non- 
governmentan.  or  through  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Education,  or 
In  other  ways  sketched  above. 

To  the  extent  that  such  Individuals  are 
active  in  educational  organizations,  their 
positions  may  be  reflected  through  them. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
••comprehensive"  organization  In  higher  edu- 
cation, has  greatly  Increased  Its  staff  In  re- 
cent years — particularly  in  the  federal  rela- 
tions area,  through  a  combination  of  mem- 
bership and  foundation  support.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  divested  itself  of  operating  re-, 
sponsibilltv  for  several  programs  formerly 
handled  under  contract  with  government 
agencies.  Other  major  organizations  work 
with  and  through  the  ACE  on  the  many 
policy  matters  in  which  there  is  a  consensus, 
or  in  various  technical  matters.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  executives  of  major  organi- 
zations facilitate  this  cooperation. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land- Grant  Colleges,  all  long  on  the 
Washington  scene  and  the  last  a  unification 
of  three  formerly  overlapping  ( and  thus  con- 
fusing to  the  public)  organizations,  have 
expanded  their  staffs.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  Is  a 
relatively  new  but  vigorous  voice  on  the 
national  scene  for  the  rapidly  developing 
multipurpose  state  Institutions,  All  work 
closely  with  each  other  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  on  most  matters, 
but  also  have   their  own  special   emphases 


and  intweets,  and  find  it  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  clear  Identity  in  order  to  speak  out 
when  these  are  particularly  Involved.  The 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
long  established  in  Washington,  has  greatiy 
expanded  its  staff  through  membership  and 
foundation  support.  It  works  with  other 
organizations  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems, 
but  concentrates  Its  special  and  highly  or- 
ganized representational  efforts  on  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity college.  In  highly  effective  fashion. 

The    American    Association    of   University 
Professors  has  a  strong  interest  in  national 
legislative  and  other  policies,  with  particu- 
lar  reference   to   Issues   Involving   academic 
freedom,  but  Is  necessarily  more  concerned 
with     influencing     on-campus     situations, 
through   gaming   widespread   acceptance   of 
broad  policy  statements,  than  vrtth  specific 
national  legislation.  As  In  the  case  of  the 
National     Education     Association,     militant 
competition  from  professional  organizations 
affiliated  with  organized  labor  have  to  some 
extent  forced  it  to  a  position  of  greater  mili- 
tancy   on    some    issues.    The    NEA-afflllated 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
once  heavily  Involved  In  national  legislative 
matters,  has  become  less  so  In  recent  years, 
with    increased    stress    on    study    and    pro- 
nouncement    on     broad     professional     and 
academic  issues.  An  individual  membership 
organization  without  campus  ••chapters,"  as 
in  the  case  of  the  AAUP  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  with  administrators 
as  well  as  professors  Included  in  Its  member- 
ship. AAHE  is  searching  for  and  evolving  to- 
ward   an    identity    on    the    national    scene 
which  Is  not  yet  fully  clear. 

Further  specific  mention  of  national  orga- 
nizations would  involve  an  enumeration  to 
which  there  is  no  logical  stopping  point  and 
commentary  for  which  I  am  not  equipped. 
Higher  education  speaks  with  many  voices 
because  it  represents  many  Interests.  Con- 
gressmen and  federal  officials  frequently 
complain  that  it  does  not  more  often  speak 
with  a  unified  voice.  Yet  the  general  trend 
of  administrative  recommenaations  and  or- 
ganization and  legislative  enactment  has 
been  to  create  more  special  and  hence  to 
some  degree  competitive  interests,  greater 
problems  of  consultation,  coordination,  unity 
of  effort,  and  focus  on  major  Issues,  rather 
than  specialized  parts  of  the  whole. 

Major  national  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions are  Increasingly  aware  of  this  and  are 
working  toward  agreement  on  measures  and 
policies  which  will  reflect  broad  institutional 
needs.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  success- 
ful In  the  future,  the  nongovernmental  voice 
of  higher  education  vrtll  approach  the  unity 
and  power  so  often  called  for. 

Whatever  their  fallings,  and  they  are  many. 
broadly  based  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  education  have  these  virtues:  Each 
represents  within  Itself  a  wide  range  of  in- 
stitutions and  problems.  "Each  knows  from 
long  experience  that  It  must  through  the 
process  of  consultation  and  compromise 
reach  agreement  with  other  major  national 
groups  in  higher  education  as  a  precondition 
of  successful  action.  And  each  is  able  to 
draw  on  the  talents  of  able  Individuals,  who 
must,  through  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
consultation  and  agreement,  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  college  and  the  university. 
and  of  all  higher  education,  as  a  whole." 


April  2,  1968 
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Arnheiter  Case 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  It  were 
not  for  the  work  of  energetic  newspaper- 


men, the  whole  sad  story  of  Lt,  Comdr. 
Marc  Amhelter-s  relief  from  command 
would  be  burled  In  the  archives  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
SSing  article  which  James  Kilpatrlck 
haVwritten  for  the  March  26  edition  of 
the  National  Review. 

I  am  rarely  in  agreement  with  the 
columns  which  grace  the  pages  of  ttie 
National  Review,  but  this  moving  article 
by  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  is  a  notable  exception^ 
I  hope  that  his  prodigious  research  and 
his  moral  outrage  will  lead  to  the  court 
of  inquiry  which  Arnheiter  has  asked 
for  which  Capt.  Richard  Alexander  has 
sacrlfled  his  career  for,  and  which  justice 
demands. 
The  article  follows: 
He  Might  Have  Been  Another  Halset 

(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrlck) 
Marcus     Aurellus     Arnheiter,     lieutenant 
commander,    USN.    assumed    conrunand    of 
U^  Vance  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  December. 
1965   His  ship  was  an  aging  destroyer,  com- 
i?iiion^  at"^  Houston   in   1943.   mothballed 
after  World  War  U,  then  recommlssloned  in 
fase  for  radar  picket  patrol  in  the  Aleutiaris; 
she  was  named  for  a  young  American  lleu- 
?^nant  who  died  at  his  battie  station  ab<^ 
the  Australian  Canberra,  sunk  at  Coral  ^a 
Now    just  before  Christmas.   1965,  she  had 
retumid  from  one  patrol  off  Vietnam  and 
was  about  to  go  out  on  another.  Her  skipper 
was  forty.  This  was  his  first  command. 

It  was  also  Arnhelter's  last  command.  On 
31  March,  1966,  when  Vaiwe  was  at  Sublc  Bay 
to  take  on  stores,  Arnheiter  '^^s  summarily 
relieved.  He  was  restricted  overnight  to  his 
cabm,  under  guard.  Then  he  was  beach«l. 
He  had  sen-ed  In  command  for  preclselj  99 

'^Tn  this  was  two  years  ago.  THose  99  days^ 
and  the  ordeal  that  followed  thereafter,  make 
up  "The  Arnheiter  Case."  The  affair  has  pro- 
voked blazing  conuoversy  within  the  Navj 
It  has  divided  admirals  against  admirals     t 
has  destroyed  not  only  Arnhelter's  career  but 
also  the  career  of  Captain  Richard  G^  Alex 
ander,   a   brlUlant  officer,   destined   for   flag 
rank,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey.  In  certain  of  its  aspects  _the 
Arnheiter  case  offers  an  absorb  ng  parallel  to 
Herman  Wouk's   The  Caine   Mutiny.  It  has 
ovenones  of  Kafka's  The  Trial.  Boiled  down. 
°t  is  the  story  of  one  man.  utterly  devoted 
to  the  Navy,  who  was  stripped  of  command 
Z  ?  consequence  of  his   °wn  hard-drivmg 
temperament  and  the  covert  actions  of  other 

""p"  r  Marc  Arnheiter  and  Richard  Alexander, 
the  story  has  ended.  No  conceivable  action, 
whether  by  congressional  investigation  or  by 
Tbeiated  court  of  Inquiry,  could  restoire 
their  broken  careers.  Yet  the  story  bears  tell- 
ing If  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fate  of  the 
occasional  one  man.  non-conforming,  whose 
^n^  to  try  too  hard.  And  there  Is  always 
the  thought  that  one  day  another  such  case 
win  come  along;  If  the  Navy  P'oAtf /."^/^^ 
blunders  In  the  Arnheiter  case,  next  time  the 
Navy  may  do  better.  Perhaps  the  next  Arn- 
heiter will  profit,  too. 

DREAMS     or     CLORT 

The  file  on  Marc  Arnheiter  now  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  pages  of  findings.  Petitions,  re- 
views and  correspondence.  From  these,  the 
character  of  the  man  emerges  with  poignant 
clarity.  Born  In  New  Jersey  In  1925  he 
learned  to  sail  and  shoot  as  a  boy  at  his 
irrS^rs  summer  home  in  Maine  He  was 
Stlry  all  the  way.  His  one  ambUlon  was 
to  find  a  career  In  arms.  As  a  Plebe  at  the 
Naval  Academy  In  1948,  >o"ng  ^rnhe  ter 
found  his  greatest  Inspiration  in  Elbert  Hub- 
bard's A  Message  to  Garcia.  It  became  his 
favorite  work;  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  he 


would  draw  incessantly,  almost  obsesslvelj, 
upon  the  example  of  the  young  lieutenant 
who  let  no  obstacle  deter  him  from  the  path 
of  dutv.  Arnheiter  had  other  heroes^  loo- 
Nelson:  Parragut.  John  Paul  Jones.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  He  used  to  He  on  his  bunk  at 
Annapolis,  dreaming  a  boy.s  dreams  of  dan- 
ger.  combat,  glory.  He  was  Impatient  w  Ui 
classmates  who  failed  to  measure  up  to  me 
purity  of  his  own  ideal.  .,„„„, 

^  Perhaps  he  dreamed  too  much.  Arnheiter 
was  graduated  from  the  Acjidemy  in  1962  in 
the  wp  third  of  his  class,  but  with  no  re- 
markable honors.  AS  ;ui  earnest  young  en- 
sign  handsome,  serious,  he  went  off  to  duty 
aboard  the  battieshlp  Iowa,  engaged  In  shore 
bombardment  In  the  Korean  War    Tours  of 
duty  followed  in  the  North  Atiantic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  served  as  gunnery  officer 
on  the  destroyers  Fiske  and  Coolbaugh    the^ 
as  operations  officer  on  the  destroyer  Abbot. 
in   1960  he  came  to  Washington  for  three 
vears  of  shore  duty  In  the  office  of  the  Chief 
"of   Naval   Operations    "Hien   back   to  sea  on 
the  guided  missile  frigate  Warden,  and  from 
there  to  the  destroyer  Ingemoll.  And  so.  three 
days  before  Christmas  of  1965.  to  Vance. 

These  vears  of  preparation  had  their  ups 
and  downs.  Arnheiter  has  an  essentially 
Prussian  sense  of  discipline.  Even  -.is  an  en- 
clen  he  established  a  reputation  as  a  splt- 
and-polish  officer  who  demanded  smartness 
of  his  men  There  were  times,  it  is  said,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  obsessed  with  the  angle  of 
a  sailor's  CAP.  He  demanded  perfection  which 
made  it  all  the  more  embarrassing  when  he 
delivered  something  '.ess  than  that  himself. 
He  once  lost  his  way  in  the  Oiarleston  har- 
bor took  a  wron?  channel,  and  c^ime  wlhln 
a  mile  of  ruiinins  a  destroyer  mto  Sumter. 
He  took  a  roval  ribbing  for  it. 

^n  Arnheiter  legend  began  to  develop.  He 
fell  into  serious  personality  confilct  with  a 
senior  commander  at  the  time  he  was  serving 
on  Fiske.  and  wound  up  with  such  an  un- 
satisfactory fitness  report  that  he  was  passed 
over  for  promotion  to  lieutenant.  During  his 
period  of  Pentagon  duty,  he  exasperated 
some  of  the  carrier  admirals  -.vith  his  strong 
opinions  on  their  shortcomings  in  anti-sub- 
marine warfare.  He  got  in  trouble  with  ar- 
ticles he  wrote  for  defense  publications.  He 
even  put  his  hand  to  a  novel,  published  by 
Doubledav  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Alex- 
ander Zhdanov.  In  which  he  made  his  criti- 
cisms sharper. 

If  he  accumulated  some  liabilities  in  these 
years  he  built  up  some  assets  too.  He  took  a 
masters  degree  in  personnel  administration 
from  George  Washington  University.  While  in 
the  south  China  Sea,  he  wrote  a  tenth  edi- 
tion of  the  Watch  Officer's  Guide,  an  authori- 
tative manual  published  under  the  pres- 
tigious auspices  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute. 
He  made  staunch  friends  among  senior  of- 
ficers who  shared  his  view  on  the  role  of 
surface  combat  ships.  He  won  promotion  to 
lieutenant,  then  to  lieutenant-commander 
And  as  executive  officer  of  Ingersoll.  he 
achieved  a  superlative  record. 

THE  NEW   BROOM 

Arnhelter's  eighteen  months  on   ^^gersoll 
merit  special  mention,  for  it^^as  here    In 
the  period  immediately  preceding  his  abor- 
tive command  of  Vance,  that  he  ooncelv_e^ 
certain    programs    that    were    to    bring    his 
do-all  l«er.  He  saw  the  ship's  sailors  as  a 
sloppy  lot  and  viewed  his  Junior  officers  as 
something  less  than  fiedgllng  Farraguts^  As 
the  ship*  exec,  he  set  out  to  ^hape  them 
UD    by  relentless  inspections,   patriotic  ex- 
hokatlons.   demanding  drills^  He  formed  a 
rifle  team.  He  cracked  down  hard  on  Infrac- 
tloL  in  dress  and  demeanor.  After  a  period 
of   resentment,  the  officers  and  crew   came 
around,  they  came  to  understand  and  to  re- 
spect Arnhelter's  passionate  pride  in  the  na- 
v^  service.    Their    glowing    testimonia  s    to 
Arnheiter.  volunteered   niany   months   later 
are  among  the  most  persuasive  exhibits    n 
the  rnhfiter   file.  Demonstrably    he  could 
lead  men,  and  Inspire  them  to  better  service. 
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It  was  his  top-flight  performance  on  Inger- 
soll  that   won  him  command  of   Vance. 

You  can  hear  iwi.  accounts,  diametrically 
opposed,  of  the  ship  that  he  inherited  that 
Christmas  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  record, 
there  is  evidence  tl.,U  Va,.r  ■  was  in  go<.d  con- 
dltior.-  she  had  won  an  '  E"  lor  excellence  in 
engineering;  her  crew  had  led  the  squadron 
in  September  gunnery  trials,  she  had  been 
nominated  by  the  commander  -f  D^ftrover 
Squadron  Five  for  unit  commendation  by 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Navy. 

A  wholly  difTercnl  impression  emerges  irom 
other  sources.  Second  Class  Petty  omccr  B^  D. 
Mathews,   for   example   says    that    the   ship 
••was   inlcsted   with   roaches,   and    the   crew 
wore  sloppy,  torn  and  dirty  uniforms.     Sig- 
nilman   FlrFt  Class  Wllbert  Boson  concurs: 
••■The  «lup  was  full  ol  cockroaches  befort  Lt. 
Cdr.  Arnheiter  took  over.  During  the   n  ne 
months   before   he   ivssumed    command,   the 
ship  was  net  the  kind  of  ship  you  normally 
think  of  when  vou   think  ol  destroyers.  In 
other  words,  it  was  l.ix."  A  former  Photiigr"- 
pher..  mate  savs  that  in  the  pre-Arnheiter 
period    -there   was   no  discipline  on   board^ 
seamen  would  tell  their  ^"perior  officers  to 
get  lost   if  thev  didn't  like  an  order.  They 
used  foul  language  to  do  it  too.'   Other  en- 
listed men  have  testified  to  brutal  hlghts  be- 
low decks.  ., 

Arnhelter's  own  recollection  is  \lvld.  The 
ship  was  literally  crawling.  Cockroaches  were 
everywhere,  in  the  food.  In  the  bunks.  In  the 
wardroom.  The  ship  was  coffee-.tained  and 
generally  fllthv.  Berthing,  messing  and  xvork- 
fag  spaces  were  untidy.  Damage  control  pro- 
cedures were  deficient.  I  was  told  the  crew 
h^  Teen  put  through  general  quarters 
battie  readiness  drills  only  six  to  eight  times 
m  the  preceding  nine  months.  Hooliganism 
was  rarnpant  among  the  men.  Petty  officers 
Tould  not  maintain  authority.  The  junior  ol- 
licers  were  lax  and  easy-polng.  There  was  an 
air  of  boredom  and  indifference  ' 

Two  days  after  assuming  command.  Arn- 
heiter  ta'ked    with   Rear   .'Admiral   He>iryJ=. 
persons    commandant  of   the   Pearl   Harbor 
Naval   District.  Persons  warned   him  of   the 
crew's  poor  reputation.  The  warning  was  so 
r^uTh  ^e\    for    Arnhelter's    boilers.   At   the 
first  oppJ.rtumty.  he  .summoned  his  startled 
sailors  to  the  fantall  and  let  them  know  a 
new   day    ^ad    arrived.    In   her   most   recent 
cr,7lse    Vance   had   stayed   well   out   to  sea; 
he   proposed   xo   take  her  where  the  action 
was    He  promised  danger,   fun.  excitement 
Chief  petty  officers  would  have  his  support, 
but  he  would  expect  top  performance  from 
them    inspections   would    be   frequent   and 
tS  T?ie  Plan  of  the  Day  would  be  strict^ 
adhered   to.    Military    courtesy    and   custom 
wouM  be  observed  throughout  the  sW^  He 
wanted  a  taut  ship,  and  he  wanted  it  fast^ 

on  28  December,  the  Vance  left  Pearl  Har- 
bor   bound    first   for    Guam    and    then    for 

""several  incidents  occurred  in  these  few 
H«vK  that  were  to  bulk  large  later  on.  On 
C^  stmas  le  Vance  was  quietly  moored  to 
her  pier.  Stuck  aboard  on  duty  was  Lieu- 
tenant William  Thomas  Generous,  whose 
pregnant  wife  was  with  him.  Arnheiter  was 
sm  ck  bv  the  thought  that  he  .-vnd  his  wife 
JanTce  ouit  to  go'  aboard  to  commiserate 
with  them.  She  brought  along  a  milk  bottle 
filled   With  eggnog.  The  four  of   them  each 

''Tdav^or  so  after  Christmas.  Marc  and 
Janice  Lnheiter  were  on  the  beach  ..t  Wai- 
ktu.  Lsign  Luis  Anthony  Belmonte.  Vance 

rerter?;iare;edTl^^onrof^e?u\r^^ 

ib^t^£^.H:^B:[^o^^o3k^ 

camera,  and  made  the  picture. 
'Ti^or  to  the  Change  of  command  ceremony 
on   22   December,   in   'accordance   »lthN«vy 
custom,  announcements  were  mailed  to  pro- 
spective guests.  Lieutenant  .Jg  >   «.  D.  Ha 
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maker  as  postal  officer,  asked  Arnhelter  to 
pay  the  IlLSO  postage  on  them.  In  some 
irritation.  Arnhelter  said  he  never  had  heard 
of  a  new  C.  O  paying  such  a  bill:  he  told 
Hamaker  to  find  an  alternative  way.  The 
matter  languished. 

At  one  ot  his  first  wardroom  luncheons  be- 
fore leaving  Pearl  Harbor,  Arnhelter  proposed 
that  the  ships  welfare  and  recreation  fund 
be  tapped  for  $950  to  buy  a  speedboat 
equipped  for  water  skiing.  Ten  of  the  thir- 
teen officers  were  present.  No  one  objected. 
The  boat  was  purchased  and  put  aboard. 

MOVING    TOO     FAST 

Meanwhile,  Arnhelter  threw  his  furious 
energies  Into  getting  Vance  cleaned  up  and 
cockroach-free.  His  principal  agent  In  this 
work  was  his  executive  officer.  Lieutenant 
Ray  SUning  Hardy.  He  had  long  talks  with 
Hardy.  In  which  he  sought  to  inspire  him  to 
new  concepts  of  execuUve  authority.  Hardy 
was  to  Jack  up  the  Junior  officers,  keep  them 
smart,  see  that  Inspections  took  on  new 
meaning.  Hardy  was  to  make  certain  the 
Junior  officers  were  properly  dressed  and 
shaven.  Naval  regulations  require  officers  to 
•  have  dress  swords;  would  he  see  that  the 
regulation  was  enforced.  The  ships  new 
motto  would  be  "Seek  Out.  Engage,  Destroy.  ' 
And  spread  the  word  that  the  captain  meant 

It- 
Hardy  reacted  with  some  unease  to  these 
new-broom  instructions.  When  Vance  had 
been  cruising  under  her  former  CO.,  Lt.  Cdr. 
Ross  Wallace  Wright,  no  such  discipline  had 
been  enforced.  (There  was  a  coffee  cup 
aboard.  In  fact,  decorated  on  the  bottom 
with  a  photograph  of  Wright,  bearing  the 
capUon  of  "McHale.")  The  record  Indicates 
that  Hardy  thought  there  would  be  trouble 
and  resentment  in  the  wardroom,  and  the 
presumption  Is  strong  that  he  warned 
Arnhelter  against  trying  to  accomplish  too 
much  too  fast.  Arnhelter  responded  to  these 
negative  attitudes  by  telling  Hardy  the  story 
of  Lieutenant  Rowan  and  the  Message  to 
Garcia. 

Several  events  would  figure  in  the  case. 
Using  his  Initiative  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Arnhelter 
had  acquired  fifteen  extra  Garand  rifles  for 
the  Vance.  With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  his  weapons  officer,  he  set  up  a  special  fire 
team.  At  Guam  he  scrounged  some  empty  oil 
drums  for  targets.  Later  It  would  be  alleged 
that  he  had  violated  procurement  regula- 
tions; and  several  of  the  Junior  officers  would 
complain  that  the  target  practice  "made  too 
much  noise." 

Arnhelter  saw  possibilities  in  the  little 
speedboat  He  had  It  mounted  with  a  .30- 
callbre  machine  gun  and  painted  the  boat's 
prow  with  red  eves  and  shark's  teeth.  The 
charge  would  be  that  he  should  not  have  used 
a  recreation  boat  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

Arnhelter  yearned  for  a  proper  wardroom. 
composed  of  officers  who  were  not  only  offi- 
cers but  gentlemen  also.  He  wanted  spotless 
uniforms,  good  manners,  fine  food.  His  efforts 
to  achieve  these  amenities  led  Belmonte  to 
remark.  In  disgust,  that  It  was  like  living  on 
an  eighteenth-century  ship  of  the  line.  There 
was  probably  much  truth  In  this,  for  Arn- 
helter is  filled  with  the  tradition  from 
which  Horatio  Hornblower  was  contrived. 
Alas,  he  looked  about  his  wardroom  on  Vance 
and  saw  Belmonte  unshaven,  and  young 
Michael  McWhirter  rumpled,  and  someone 
else  with  ketchup  on  his  shirt.  Some  of  the 
juniors  crammed  whole  slices  of  bread  in 
their  mouths.  It  was  more  than  Arnheiter's 
disciplined  nature  could  endure. 

As  one  corrective  measure,  he  decreed  a 
formal  Navy  Mess  Night.  "It  was  my  inten- 
tion," he  has  said,  "to  get  the  wardroom 
officers  to  realize  that  under  my  command, 
they  were  no  longer  In  'McHale's  Navy.'  but 
were  beginning  a  tour  where  the  best  In 
naval  tradition  would  be  observed."  The 
party  was  set  up  for  the  night  of  12  Janu- 
ary- at  the  Officers'  Club  in  Guam.  There  was 
some  grumbling  that  the  affair  would  add  to 
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the  officers'  mess  bill,  but  thU  could  be  ad- 
Justed  against  an  unusually  low  bill  for  De- 
cember. In  the  end.  the  dinner  came  off 
superbly. 

Too  superbly.  Early  In  the  evening,  Arn- 
helter inquired  of  the  club  manager  If  any 
silver  candelabra  and  demi-tasses  might  be 
available  for  purchase;  he  wanted  to  buy 
them  for  the  wardroom.  The  manager  re- 
gretted that  he  had  none  to  spare.  About 
midnight,  after  many  toasts  had  been  drunk, 
a  couple  of  the  Junior  officers  were  seized 
with  the  happy  thought  of  making  off  with 
some  of  the  club's  candelabra.  Amidst  great 
hilarity,  they  staggered  into  the  night.  The 
following  morning,  an  embarrassed  Arnhelter 
brought  the  candelabra  back.  The  headwalter 
cheerfully  told  him  to  think  nothing  of  It, 
but  the  incident  would  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Mess  Night  had  another  unfortunate 
aspect.  When  Vance  arrived  at  Guam  on  6 
January.  It  became  apparent  that  drastic  re- 
pairs would  have  to  be  made  to  her  star- 
board engine.  The  ship  accordingly  was  put 
in  -cold  iron "  condition.  A  slx-by-twenty 
foot  hole  was  cut  in  her  side  for  removal  of 
the  ailing  shaft.  Generators  were  shut  down. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Arnhelter  saw 
nothing  wrong  In  leaving  only  a  single  officer 
in  charge  on  the  night  of  the  party.  The  of- 
ficer was  trained  In  damage  control;  one- 
third  of  the  crew  was  aboard.  It  seemed  a 
reasonable  arrangement;  but  it  would  be- 
come a  "dereliction." 
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KS    THE    TWIG    IS    BENT 

In  these  first  few  days  of  command,  Arn- 
heiter's primary  concern  was  to  inspire  the 
crew  with  some  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  naval 
service.  Half  of  his  sailors  were  youngsters, 
•fresh-caught  and  impressionable  lads  away 
from  home  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  com- 
bat zone."  Arnheiter's  thought  was  to  In- 
doctrinate them  not  only  with  "a  sense  of 
patriotic  purpose."  but  also  with  "an  aware- 
ness of  that  part  of  our  national  heritage 
which  has  caused  Congress  to  mint  coins 
with  the  Inscription.   In  God  We  Trust.'  " 

Toward   this   end,    he   Instituted   a   series 
of  "all  hands  "  assemblies  on  the  fantall.  The 
first  was  on  Sunday,  2  January;  the  second 
two  weeks  later,  on  the  16th;   the  third  on 
Sunday  the  23rd.  Subsequent  programs  were 
held    on    Mondays    through    February    and 
March.    They    followed    the    same    "pattern 
throughout — opening    and    closing    prayers 
from  the  Naval  Institute's  manual;  the  sing- 
ing  of   "America    the   Beautiful,"   "God   Of 
Our   Fathers,"   "My   Country   'Tls   of   Thee," 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  the  Navy 
Hymn,  and  the  National  Anthem;  a  fifteen- 
minute  talk  on  Crod  and  country,  or  patriots 
of  the  past,  or  the  customs  of  Vietnam.  The 
topics   varied.   Arnhelter  insists  the  themes 
were    "rigidly    nonsectarian."    Senior    Navy 
chaplains   who  have   reviewed   the  programs 
have  found  nothing  objectionable  In  them. 
But  Lieutenant  Generous  did.  He  is  a  key 
flg\ue  In  the  Arnhelter  case.  In  the  limited 
parallel    that    Is    drawn    with    The    Cainff 
\Jutinii.  he  would  be  cast  in  the  role  of  the 
literate  Lieutenant  Keefer.  He  Is  tall,  thin- 
faced,  bespectacled.  In  1964.  prior  to  his  tour 
on    Vance,    he    had    suffered    an    emotional 
breakdown  brought  on  by  his  first  destroyer 
service.   He   emerges   from   the   record   as   a 
dominant         personality.         argumentative, 
sophisticated.   Arnhelter   has  described  him 
as  "personally  sociable,  chronically  dissent- 
ing, voluble,  and  extremely  articulate."  The 
two  clashed  at  once.  Before  Vance  left  Pearl 
Harbor.  Arnhelter  recalls.  Generous  wanted 
"to  see  how  far  he  could  oppose  me  and  get 
away  with  it." 

Generous  had  made  no  secret  of  his  strong 
objection  to  the  "all  hands"  evolutions.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  prior  to  the  sec- 
ond program,  he  composed  a  stiff  message 
for  Arnhelter: 

■Subject:    Meeting   on   Sunday,   compulsory 
attendance  at. 


-Ref       (a)      Constitution     of     the     United 
States    Article  I  in  amendment  thereof. 

"1  Your  attention  Is  respectfully  directed 
to  reference  (a),  which  as  Interpreted  by 
several  recent  significant  court  opinions, 
prohibits  enforced  attendance  at  religious 
services,  however  euphemistically  disguised 
they  may  be.  „.„, 

"2  Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  statement 
of  my  desire  and  Intent  to  preserve  this 
constitutional  right.  „ 

"W.  T.  Generous,  Jr. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  message.  Generous 
had  thoughtfully  typed  a  few  lines  for  Arn- 
heiter's signature:  "Returned,  receipt  ac- 
knowledged. You  are  hereby  ordered  to  pre- 
sent yourself  on  the  fantall  this  morning  at 
1025  to  hear  an  address  by  the  executive 
officer,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  the 

The  message  never  reached  Arnhelter. 
Pursuant  to  channels.  Generous  gave  "first 
to  Hardy,  as  executive  officer,  for  forwarding. 
The  unhappy  Hardy  held  It  up.  He  ga've  Gen- 
erous confidential  advice  Instead.  A  week 
later,  after  the  program  of  23  January  Gen- 
erous went  below.  Unknown  to  Arnhelter. 
he  was  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend— a  Cath- 
olic chaplain  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Lieutenant 
Richard  L.  Osterman: 

"Dear  Father  Osterman:  Alas,  were  nacK 
in  Market  -nme.  I  vrtsh  I  could  spend  some 
time  in  passing  generalities  .  .  ..  but  my 
rage  forces  me  to  use  my  limited  time  par- 
ticularly. 

"The  enclosed  mlmeos  should  speak  for 
themselves.  Three  times  now  the  crew  has 
been  ordered  aft  .  .  .  for  these  euphemistic 
church  calls.  The  first  one  I  missed  by  virtue 
of  having  the  Deck,  and  the  second,  thanks 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  Executive  Officer,  was 
innocuous.  But  today's  gem  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  Protestant  service.  Ltjg  Ward  s 
address  was  secular  ...  but  the  rest  was 
flat  religion,  led  and  directed  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

"I  have  complained  previously,  both  to  the 
CO  orally,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  CO  which 
was  held  up  by  the  XO.  who  advised  me 
'not  to  Jeopardize  myself,  but  to  seek  outside 
help  anonymously.'  I  do  have  the  courage  of 
my  convictions,  and  I  would  refuse  the  order 
to  lay  aft  on  the  basis  of  Its  unconstitu- 
tionality were  it  not  for  my  responsibility 
to  my  wife  and  chlld-to-be. 

"The  Nurnberg  trials  settled  for  all  time 
the  loyalty  a  mUlUry  man  must  show  his 
superior.  I  cannot  be  openly  disloyal  to  him. 
but  I  cannot  accept  Illegality  and  infringe- 
ment of  my  constitutional  rights.  I  ask  relief 
from  this  burden,  but  I  do  so  anonymously, 
once  again  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  Is 
there  something  that  you  could  do? 
"Very  respectfully, 

"Tom." 

The  events  of  16  and  23  January,  seen  in 
retrospect,  served  to  trigger  the  Arnhelter 
case  By  failing  to  forward  Generous  s  formal 
protest'  of  the  16th.  Lieutenant  Hardy  made 
alliance  with  him;  he  put  himself  from  that 
moment  In  the  untenable  position  of  an 
exec  who  acts  behind  his  captain's  back.  By 
seeking  help  "anonymously,"  through  Father 
Osterman,  Generous  set  in  motion  the  forces 
that  two  months  later  would  bring  Arnhei- 
ter's ruin.  It  was  at  this  same  time  that  En- 
sign Belmonte  contributed  his  bit  to  the 
antl-Arnhelter  conspiracy  by  .starting  "Mar- 
cus's Mad  Log"  as  a  record  of  the  skipper  s 
bizarre  behavior.  The  ship  was  now  In  a  war 
zone  On  20  January.  Vance  had  relieved 
the  destroyer  Finch  on  station  in  Market 
Time  Area  No.  3.  Arnhelter  had  been  In  com- 
mand for  barely  one  month. 

Ari.helter  arrived  off  Vietnam  just  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  truce.  He  saw  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  close  look  at  the  shoreline  He 
wanted  to  see  "where  the  enemy  positions 
were,  where  the  bunkers  were,  where  the 
coastal  contraband  runners  were  believed  to 
be  based."  On  Saturday  the  22nd,  accompa- 
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nled  bv  a  US.  adviser  on  Junk  operations,  he 
^   the   Vance   within    1.500   yards    of    the 
^ach  and  a  thousand  yards  of  shoal  waters^ 
Tb^weather  was  excellent,  the  sea  ca'm:  and 
though  no  hostile  action  was  «pected^  Arn- 
helter  ordered    the   guns   manned     Nothing 
hannened    except  that  Lieutenant  Generous. 
Who   earlier   had    scoffed    at   the   ship's   new 
Totto  as  "too  flowery."  now  c^mplalnecl  that 
Arnhelter  was  getting    "too  involved  in  the 
taf  •  in  time,  the  incident  would  reappear 
^  an  allegation   that  Arnhelter  had  need- 
ipsslv  exDOsed  his  ship  to  danger. 
'  For  th'Tnext  several  weeks.  Arnhelter  was 
in  his  own  seventh  heaven,  and  those  who 
oved  ac^on  were  In  that  heaven  with  him^ 
The  Vance  prowled  her  sector  searching  for 
Si'traband^and  Vietcong.  He  P"t  the  ships 
whaleboat  Into  operation.  He  sent  the  smaller 
Tp^dboat  into  shallows  where  the  whaleboat 
couldn't  go.  He  worked  on  suspicious  Viet- 
namese v^lth   a  psychological   questionnaire. 
Sn  the  27th.  he  engaged  In  an  exceptionally 
bold  foray.  The  incident  brmight  the  Vance 
a  message  from  Rear  Admiral  N.  C.  Ward, 
operational  commander: 

"Your  alert  and  aggressive  action  in  de- 
tecting and  investigating  suspected  inflltra- 
tton  attempt  27  Jan  Is  a  refreshing  example 
of  individual  initiative.  Well  done. 

On  28  January,  while  patrolling  the  north- 
ern sector,  Arnhelter  saw  a  chance  to  assist 
the  destrover  Mason  in  a  direct  hre  mission 
He  sent  a  message,  begging  for  a  tar^et^- 
sienment.    His    opportunity    came    the    next 
da^n  support  of  the  First  Cavalry    when 
^uns  of  the  Vance  landed  seventeen    hlghl> 
accurate"  rounds  from   1.200  vards^  O"  ^^^ 
3mh,  while  chasing  junks  south  of  Qui  Nhon 
fn  the  company  of  the  destroyer  Bache.  Arn- 
helter   and    others    on    the    bridge    observed 
hosme  fire  directed  at  Vance  from  a  hillside. 
He  returned  fire  from  a  thousand-yard  range. 
A  third  firing  occasion  .vrose  on  1  February. 

off  Kim  Bong,  when  an  ^"f'^°'-"%^P°""  ^'"[.^^ 
Vance  for  direct  fire  support  of  the  cavalrv. 
She  provided  it  with  gusto. 

Most  of  the  patrol  was  devoted  to  stopping 
and  searching  sampans.  The  activity  went 
on  round  the  clock.  Arnhelter  is  a  crack 
marksman.  He  kept  a  loaded  rifle  secured  on 
?^^  bridge.  When  a  Junk  failed  to  stop  on 
coLriand,  he  often  fired  a  shot  over  its  bow^ 
loCtimes  Arnhelter  would  have  two  junks 
tied  up  fore  and  two  aft.  while  the  .mall 
boats  were  working  still  others^  A  sailor  has 
recalled  that  the  Vance  checked  more  Junks 
on  a  single  day  under  Arnhelter  than  it  ad 
checked  in  the  entire  P^^'^^^'^^™,^'^"'!"- 
-Something  was  always  going  on.  The  cap 
tSn  was  a  man  who  believed  in  getting 
things  done." 

On   the   night   of  4  February,   the   Vance 
went  m  hot  pursuit  of  three  enemy  Junks 
S  scuttled   for  shore.   Ensign   McWhirter, 
a  first-class  fighting  man.  roared  after  thern. 
Unhappily,  a  South  Vietnamese    lalson  of- 
ficer    assigned    to    an    accompanying    armed 
lunk   nanlcked  and  refused  to  join  the  risky 
operatfon.  Arnhelter  pleaded  with  him  to  do 
ms  duty.  A  watching  signalman  later  would 
testify  that  "everyone  on  the  bridge  realized 
that   the   liaison   officer    was    yellow.      Arn- 
heiter's importunities  failed:  the  V'etn^ese 
officer  fled   ashore  to  complain  of  this  de- 
manding American  captain.  Arnhelter  furi- 
ously messaged  his  squadron  conunander^  re- 
porting the  officer's  cowardice.  Two  months 
fater.  the  Incident  would  be  ^'^^^^^'neft 
of  Arnheiter's  failure  to  manifest    the  finest 
sense  of  discretion  and  tact  in  ^on'jct  with 
the  Vietnamese."  All  that  happened  at  th^ 
tune   was   that  the   operations   officer   from 
th^Task  Force  came  aboard   at  Qu    Nhon 
grinned  at  the  speedboat,  and  put  a  fnendly 
|[^w   in    Arnheiter's   ribs.    "You    have    too 
much  adrenalin."  he  said. 

Thev  were  busy  days  and  nights.  Once  the 
Vance  sought  tointerrogate  a  Russian  ship: 
Irnhelter 'cheerfully  kept  ^Is  peace  when 
the  Soviets  signaled  "Go  to  helL  Again^  the 
Vance  stopped  three  Junks  filled  with  rem 


eees  mostly  ragged  women  and  hungry  chil- 
dren Tnheiter  has  five  cl^^^'^'^^n^tniso^n^ 
He  gazed  at  the  pitiful  bellies  and  o^dfjed  his 
supply  officer  to  break  out  some  candy.  Told 
that  Navy  regulations  did  '-t  I'"";'^.  ^i'^*^^ 
disposal  of  government  property.  Arnhe  ter 
snapped  instructions  to  "survey  some  cancU . 
f  e  to  declare  it  unfit,  and  tcxssed  chocola  e 
bars  down  to  the  children  This  t«.  would 
be  used  against  him. 


BVSY    DAYS 

Several  other  incidents  have  a  place  in 
the  record.  On  one  blazing  morning.  Arn- 
helter sent  a  sailor  to  the  ship's  store  to  bu> 
a  pair  of  dark  sunglasses  for  him  Tell  them 
ril  pav  for  them  later."  Arnhelter  said.  He 
oaid  vip  that  same  afternoon 

On  a  couple  of  occasions.  Arnhelter  towed 
the  whaleboat  and  speedboat,  fully  n^""^; 
in   order   to   have    them    more   »n^"^ediatelj 
available  for  action.  On  t^e  "Ight  of  2  Feb 
ruary     at    the    request    of    the    South    Viet- 
namese Junk  Division  23.  Arnhelter  anchored 
VancTiu\y.e  outer  harbor  of  a  shallow  ba>- 
Where  a  night  attack  by  Vietcong  was  feared^ 
Then    he    sent    the    whaleboat.    bearing    his 
snecVal  rifle  team,  on   an   armed  reconnals- 
Tnce    The    sea    was    calm:    the    nien    were 
Telmeted   and   Ufe-Jacketed:    they  had  sub- 
nThlne  guns  and  automatic  rifles  in  addi- 
tion to  th'eir  carbines   About  n.'d";'eht^thr^e 
heavily  loaded  Junks  attempted  to  slip  pas 
the   ship     Arnhelter   radioed   the   whaleboat 
that  he'^lntended  to  «lve  chase.  "The  w^^ 
from  the  boat  was  that  they  were  fine.  The 
Junk  Base  adviser  said  all  was  nule       Arn- 
helter  up-anchored,    went    in    pursuit,    cap- 
tured the  junks,  put  them  in  low.  and  re- 
turned t^  pick  up  the  whaleboat  two  hours 

'^During  this  same  period  of  intensive  patrol 
the  coastal  .Surveillance  Center  (CSCi  at  Qui 
Nhon  kept  demanding  position  reports  e^cry 
two  hours  from  Vance  and  other  U.S.  ship.s 
m   the   area    Such   reporis  were   no   P^rt   of 
Arnheiter's  orders    His  "^^ers^were  to  report 
his  position  to  commander  Task  Force   115. 
The    CSC    was    insistent.    Arnhelter   was   ex- 
asperated. "I  did  just  what  Finch  h^A  done^ 
he  has  said.  "I  directed^ hat  localized  rathe^ 
than  pinpoint  reports  be  sent  to  the  CSC  on 
he   two   occasions   when   the   ship   was   in- 
volved  in   heavy   operations.   Thi.s   kept   me 
from   becoming   unduly   immersed    in   arb  - 
trarv   time-consuming  and  unnecessary  posi- 
tion reports,  improperly  Imposed  on  the  ship 
al   an   additional    and    burdensome   require- 
ment not  specified  by  ^y  °P"''''°Xve^n 
mander.  or  by  any  commander  in  the  Se\enth 

^^^ere  were  dull  days  when  Vance  did  little 
but  provide  underway  replenishment  for 
smaller  craft.  On  an  exceptionally  dull  day 
late  in  March,  when  the  crew  had  been  a 
month  at  sea.  he  cracked  out  the  speedboat 
and  authorized  off-duty  sailors  to  go  water- 
skiing  about  the  ship  as  It  replenished  a 
Coa^t  Guard  cutter.  Mostly  the  days  were 
spem  in  patroung  the  coast^  On  20  FebruarT^ 
the  Vance  put  In  to  Bangkok  for  four  da>s 
of  liberty.  -Hien  she  relieved  Conque.f  off  An 
Thol  and  worked  a  new  sector.  The  \  let 
namese  provided  a  less  sensitive  liaison  offi- 
cer:  Arnhelter  got  along  fine  with  him. 

Midway  m  the  cruise,  on  an  active  morn- 
ing. Arnhelter  was  stopped  by  his  engineer- 
ing officer.  Lieutenant   Edward  G.  Fuehrer, 

on^ls  way  to  the  ^^^^^^  „'=>'^^47/-.^  J^.^ 
ing  a  message.  "Captain,"  he  said,  the>  re 
a"ter  our  connecting  rods."  It  was  an  order 
W  supply  an  inventory  of  spare  Diesel  parts^ 
•^cll  them  What  we  can  spare, "  Arnhelter 
said;  and  initialed  the  message. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  going  a  little 
better  In  the  wardroom.  As  Part  ot  Ws  cam- 
naien  to  build  spirit  among  the  officers.  Arn- 
helter instUuted^  plan  Of  brief.  Impromptu 
after-dinner  talks  on  topics  that  were  writ- 
'ten  out  on  slips  of  paper  beneath  an  officer  s 
mate  Lieutenant  Generous  made  one  such 
SS  seizing  a  chance  to  contrast  the  colorful 
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Halsev  with  the  prudent  Spruance:  his  point 
was  thrt  Halseys  have  small  P'ace  m  mod" 
Trn  naval  warfare.  The  point  was  wholly  K^t 
on  Arnhelter.  who  holds  Halsey  in  a  special 

"'Arnhelter  al.so  instituted  a  "boners  box  " 
Officers  Who  c^me  sloppily  dressed  to  mess, 
or  left  ^  knife  in  the  peanut  butter  jar 
were  fined  for  each  offense.  Even  L»e«tena  t 
Generous  agrees  that  the  system  was  lu- 
ftuuted  'in  .1  very  light-hearted  frame  of 
S.  proceeds  of  the  hox  went^  to  buy 
cigars  for  the  wardroom  mess.  At  first  Be 
monte  and  McWhirter  P^d  jnost  c^  he 
fines.  Then  they  responded  to  the  Jeaslng 
goad,  and  revenues  fell  off  to  ""thing. 

in  the  course  of  the  99  days.  Arnhelter 
came  to  admire  the  two  ensigns.  One  of  his 
'^^  acts,  late  In  March,  was  t^  recommend 
Bronze  Stars  for  both  of  them-to  Mc- 
Whirter "because  he  bravely  ^'ttemp^d  to 
carry  out  my  orders  at  the  time  of  the  hot 
"fur-sult  incident.""  and  to  Belmonte  or  ex- 
traordinary personal  bravery  and  audacit> 
on  other  occasions. 

He  could  do  nothing  with  Generous  In 
mi"-January.  against  his  own  better  judg- 
mint  he  h',^  'accepted  Hardy's  recommenda- 
non  that  Generous  be  promoted  to  Ueu  en- 
mt  because  the  operations  billet  provided 
for  an  officer  of  that  rank.  The  two  remained 
it  loggerheads.  Toward  the  end  of  Pebn.ary, 
•m  incident  arose  that  made  matters  worse. 
AUerthe  .sh  p  left  Bangkok.  Arnhelter  de- 
cided lo  ca  1  on  Generous  for  a  dally  oper- 
ations plan  to  be  .sent  to  the  C  O  by  5  o'clock 
on  the  alternoon  before.  One  afternoon  Arn- 
helter waited,   and  waited,   but  no  plan  ap- 

^^^e^;eLo^'w^v-:™rr^ 
S^:r^'^"S"r----- 

lor   a   lecture   that   must   have   scorched   tbe 

woodwork,  one  more  o«^n^^^.»^t.1  ^nsfer 
would  seek  Generous'  immediate  transfer. 

THE      "DANDO     REPORT" 

me  "'8th  ul  February,  which  was  the  day 
of  the  blessing-out.  also  marked  the  arrival 
aboard  Vance  of  a  circuit-riding  Navy  chap- 
rain    Lieutenant  George  W.  Dando.  After  all 
hP<;e   months    he   remains   a   curiously   ob- 
scure .md  faceless  figure.  He  had  been  in  the 
Navv     or   only   five    months.   Apparent  y   he 
^nent  much  of  his  time  aboard  I'anoe  listen- 
mrto^omplalnts  irom  Generous.  Belmonte^ 
md  others    though  he  communicated  none 
■.^ftm    to  the  captain.  Dando  did  not  com- 
n  ain  of  Arnheiter's  Monday  guidance  serv- 

what  had  been  told  him. 

Arnhelter  was  not  to  see  this  Dando  Re- 
oorf"  for  another  five  months.  It  was  care- 
Cv  excluded  from  the  record  of  his  sxibse- 
quent  hearing,  yet  It  ^o^te<i^J->fJ--^-Y^ 
limbo  of  ""attachments"  and  "references_  If 
there  was  a  single  key  document  In  .Arn- 
heuer's  destructron.  It  was  this  chaplains 
report  When  Arnhelter  at  last  caught  up 
w^^  a  text  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Mnhe^ter  exploded.  This  was  Dando's  re- 
J^rt-bTcked  by  his  prestige  as  a  Man  o 
Gc!d--.n   Arnheiter's  efforts  to  improve  his 

"*'one  way  was  to  fine  each  officer  $25  each 
tlm?  he  failed  to  live  up  ^o  his  standard.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  ^e  did  with  the 
money,  except  that  the  executive  officer  has 

'^  ;he\'o°ne;box  fine  was  "ot  25  dollar.  It 
was  25  cents  Everyone  knew  that  the  pro 
^eeds-whlch  amounted  to  less  than  *30  In 
the  entire  cruise-went  to  buy  wardrooin 
cigars.  The  Rev  Mr.  Dando's  margin  of  er. or 
or   of  reckless  falsehood,  was   preciseU    one 
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hundred  tlmea.  Waa  the  lie  ever  put  straight? 
Arnhelter  never  could  know.  Did  Dando  ever 
attempt  to  rectify  the  ruinous  damage  his  re- 
port had  achieved?  Arnhelter  cannot  say. 

Arnhelter  wa«  stunned  by  Dandos  com- 
ment on  low  morale.  He  hlmaeU  had  believed 
that,  at  least  among  the  crew,  morale  was  Im- 
proving steadily.  He  thought  he  had  turned 
the  corner  from  hostility  to  acceptance.  Con- 
siderable evidence  from  enlisted  men — ob- 
tained too  late  to  figure  In  Arnhelter's  dis- 
missal from  command — tends  to  confirm  that 
view.  There  had  been  no  concellatlons  of 
liberty  In  Guam.  Bangkok,  or  Manila.  There 
had  been  no  courts  nuirtlal  and  only  two 
mast  periods  for  minor  punishments.  The 
ship  records  reflected  good  results  In  rate- 
advancement.  Arnhelter  could  not  make  It 
out.  In  any  event,  Varice's  cruise  was  com- 
ing to  an  end.  On  33  March,  she  was  re- 
lieved by  the  destroyer  Brister.  A  Lieutenant 
(J.g.)  nidls  Kortrons,  from  the  staff  of  the 
escort  squadron,  came  aboard  to  hitch  a  ride 
to  Manila.  On  the  aoth,  Vance  arrived  at 
Sublc  Bay  for  two  weeks  of  restocking  and 
upkeep. 

The  sequence  of  events  In  the  next  few 
days  remains  obscure.  Arnhelter  charges 
that,  unknown  to  him.  Lieutenant  Kortrons 
delivered  to  Commander  D.  P.  MllUgan  at 
Sublc  a  report  of  complaints  written  by  Har- 
dy la  coll»l»oratlon  with  Generous.  Waive  the 
poln*.  PlaiiiVy,  MUllgan  had  received  the  ear- 
lier report  of  Lieutenant  Dando,  with  Its 
melange  of  truths,  half-truths,  distortions. 
and  plain  lies.  This  stew  of  allegations  and 
hearsay  statements  found  Its  way  to  Rear 
Admiral  T.  S.  King  Jr.,  whose  flotilla  was 
soon  to  relieve  that  of  Rear  Admiral  D.  G. 
Irvine.  Various  communications  followed  be- 
tween King  and  Irvine  and  the  Navy's  Bu- 
reau of  Personnel.  To  this  day.  It  remains  in- 
comprehensible that  officers  of  the  experience 
of  King  and  Irvine  should  have  acted  as  they 
did  without  once  communlcatlong  with  Arn- 
helter. He  was  only  fifteen  minutes  away. 
They  never  summoned  him.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  was  going  on. 

The  thunderbolt  fell  on  31  March.  Arnhel- 
ter. busy  at  his  tasks  aboard  Vance,  received 
message  orders  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, detaching  him  Immediately  from 
command.  Thit  same  evening.  Commander 
MllUgan  came  aboard  and  summarily  relieved 
him.  On  the  following  day.  Arnhelter  gath- 
ered his  crew  on  the  fantall  to  bid  them  fare- 
well. Bewildered,  he  reported  to  the  destroyer 
tender  Dine.  Meanwhile.  MllUgan  Informed 
all  hands  that  he  was  prepared  to  hear  "any 
personnel  who  were  desirous  of  shedding  any 
light  on  the  Irregularities  which  were  oc- 
curring on  Vance  " 

That  was  on  2  April.  On  4  April.  Captain 
Ward  W.  Witter,  who  had  been  assigned  by 
King  to  the  case  as  a  one-man  Investigating 
board,  showed  Arnhelter  a  stack  of  allega- 
tions but  declined  to  say  which  of  them  he 
regarded  as  Important.  The  "trial"  of  Mar- 
cus Arnhelter — all  the  trial  he  ever  has  had — 
commenced  on  the  following  day.  It  con- 
cluded on  11  April.  The  so-called  Witter  find- 
ings followed  a  few  weeks  later. 

A  word  of  naval  procedures  is  in  order.  It 
may  be  true,  as  the  Navy  Insists,  that  In 
"emergency"  situations  the  letter  of  the 
Navy's  law  authorizes  the  summary  proce- 
dures used  in  the  Arnhelter  case.  (Seven 
months  later,  a  reviewing  officer  would  re- 
mark with  cold  inclsiveness  that  no  "emer- 
gancy"  of  any  sort  existed;  but  waive  the 
point.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  naval 
law  was  tranipled  underfoot.  In  cases  such 
as  this,  senior  officers  are  lo  assure  them- 
selves that  a  difficulty  is  not  "reasonably  sus- 
ceptible to  correction."  No  such  assurance 
was  sought  in  the  Arnhelter  case.  Regula- 
tions require  that  factual  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct must  be  adequately  verified  by  for- 
mal or  Informal  investigations  before  action 
Is  taken.  No  such  verification  was  obtained 
before  Arnhelter  was  removed.  Still  another 
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regulation  requires  that  before  drastic  action 
Is  approved,  "it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  strong  command  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing be  given  the  officer  concerned,  and  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  the  ac- 
tion requested."  No  such  guidance  and  coun- 
seling were  given  to  Arnhelter.  The  regulation 
that  was  of  "the  utmost  Importance"  was 
simply  ignored. 

These  are  among  the  Inexplicable  aspects 
of  the  Arnhelter  case.  The  Navy  says  that  the 
procedures  invoked  by  Captain  Witter  "are 
closely  comparable  to  but  not  as  formal  as 
those  prescribed  in  the  manual  for  a  Court  of 
Inquiry."  This  is  a  sophistry  unworthy  of  the 
officers  who  have  advanced  it.  The  difference 
is  night  and  day.  It  Is  the  difference  between 
a  probable  cause  hearing  before  a  U.S.  com- 
missioner and  a  full-fledged  trial  after  grand 
Jury  indictment.  No  person  possessed  of  even 
the  most  rudimentary  acquaintances  with 
the  law  will  buy  the  Navy's  statement  that 
Arnhelter  has  had  his  "day  in  court."  He  has 
not. 

ADVERSARY    PROCEEDtNG 

Surely  he  never  received  his  "day  In  court" 
before  Captain  Witter.  The  purported  "fact- 
finding investigation"  turned  Instantly  Into 
an  adversary  proceeding,  in  which  Arnhelter 
was  the  sole  defendant  party.  As  such,  he 
should  have  been  entitled  to  a  presumpUon 
of  Innocence,  but  no  such  presumption  ap- 
pears from  the  record.  He  was  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  period  in  which  to  prepare  his 
defense:  he  was  given  24  hours.  He  was  en- 
titled to  counsel,  and  did  In  fact  obtain 
counsel,  but  his  counsel  had  served  only 
four  months  in  the  Navy  and  never  had 
served  on  shipboard.  He  was  entitled  to  writ- 
ten, specific  charges:  no  charges  were  ever 
drawn.  He  was  entitled  to  the  summoning 
of  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf;  but  at  least 
four  witnesses  were  denied  him.  At  a  Court 
of  Inquiry.  Arnhelter  might  have  developed 
the  whole  story— the  condition  of  Vance. 
the  conduct  of  the  Junior  officers — but  this 
was  denied  him  also. 

The  418  pages  of  transcript  in  the  Witter 
hearing  produced  41  "findings."  It  Is  from 
these,  with  various  leaks,  distortions,  and 
Innuendoes,  that  Arnheiter's  asserted  'dere- 
lictions" have  been  fashioned.  Thus,  In  a 
version  quoted  by  the  Trenton  Times,  the 
Christmas  eggnog  has  turned  into  a  nightly 
pitcher  of  martinis.  Arnhelter's  request  to 
Belmonte  on  the  beach  at  Waiklki  has  be- 
come a  direct  order  that  caused  the  ensign 
"undue  humiliation."  The  announcement 
postage  biU.  which  Arnhelter  paid  In  March, 
has  become  a  tinkering  with  postal  accounts. 
It  Is  said  that  the  rifles  were  obtained 
illegally.  (They  were  not.)  He  violated  regu- 
lations in  acquiring  the  empty  oil  driuns  at 
Guam.  I  He  did  not.)  You  hear  the  rixmor 
that  Arnhelter  "conspired  in  the  theft  of 
certain  candelabra."  He  is  accused  of  falsify- 
ing supply  records  as  to  S17.28  in  candy.  It  Is 
said  that  he  violated  the  rule  that  credit 
shall  not  be  extended  by  a  ship's  store.  (This 
was  the  sunglasses  bit.)  He  is  accused  of. 
frivolously  permitting  members  of  the  crew 
to  water-ski  in  a  war  zone.  And  so  on,  and 
so  on.  and  so  on. 

The  outside  observer  Is  struck  with  the 
pattern  of  malice  that  runs  Uke  a  dark  thread 
through  the  record.  Wherever  an  Impression 
of  misconduct  could  be  conveyed,  such  an 
Impression  was  conveyed.  The  business  of 
the  inventory  of  spare  Diesel  parts  Is  entirely 
typical.  Arnhelter  did  what  one  assumes 
every  prudent  ship  commander  would  have 
done:  he  reported  as  surplus  only  those 
parts  he  reasonably  felt  could  be  spared.  So, 
too,  with  the  matter  of  leaving  his  ship  "In- 
adequately manned"  at  Guam.  The  book-re- 
quirement Is  that  at  least  one-third  of  a 
ship's  company  be  aboard  at  all  times,  in  case 
an  emergency  requires  the  ship  to  put  to  sea. 
But  the  Vance,  at  the  time  In  question,  could 
not  possibly  have  put  to  sea.  The  most  widely 
repeated   charge   against   Arnhelter   Is   that 
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he  filed  false  position  report*  In  order  to  take 
his  ship  on  dangerous  and  vainglorious  direct 
fire  missions.  This  Is  simply  untrue.  Arn- 
helter's required  posits  were  meticulously  ac- 
curate; his  ship  engaged  In  three  fire  mis- 
sions only,  lasting  a  total  of  one  hour  and 
sixteen  minutes.  Yes.  he  worked  Vance  close 
to  shore.  Was  this  a  crime? 

"I  was  confident  of  my  own  shlphandllng 
and  navigational  expertise,"  Arnhelter  says. 
"and  also  the  navigational  proficiency  of  the 
executive  officer.  As  for  enemy  shell  fire  or 
mortar  fire?  When  all  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
hedge  In  operations  because  of  possible  dan- 
ger from  enemy  action,  then  we  may  as  well 
toss  In  the  sponge  and  forget  the  Inspiration 
of  men  like  John  Paul  Jones  and  David  Glas- 
gow Farragut!" 

Captain  f?ltter's  findings,  and  his  adverse 
recommendStlon,  were  committed  to  writing 
in  late  April  1966.  A  copy  went  to  the  Penta- 
gon Another  copy  went  to  Rear  Admiral 
(now  Vice  Admiral)  Walter  H.  Baumberger. 
commander  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  in  the 
Pacific.  Bombo,  as  he  Is  known,  went  over 
the  record  vrith  a  sense  of  mounting  Incredu- 
lity. On  August  30.  he  recommended  that  the 
whole  regrettable  business  be  wiped  out.  and 
that  Arnheiter  be  restored  to  a  command. 

JUDICIAL    PROPERTIES    DISDAINED 

Manifestly,  this  was  not  the  recommenda- 
tion the  Pentagon  expected  or  wanted  from 
Bombo.  Unknown  to  the  Admiral  (and  to 
Arnheiter) ,  a  final  decision  already  had  been 
reached.  In  the  form  of  a  finding  that  Arn- 
helter's dismissal  was  "for  cause."  On  Sep- 
tember 9.  Vice  Admiral  B.  J.  Semmes.  chief 
of  naval  personnel,  signed  a  memorandum 
to  that  effect:  this  memorandum  went  di- 
rectly into  Arnhelter's  selection  board  Jacket, 
which  went  directly  to  the  Line  Selection 
Board  for  Commander  which  was  then  in 
session.  Not  surprisingly.  Arnhelter  was 
passed    over    for    promotion. 

In  the  light  of  Semmes'  death-sentence 
action,  what  followed  is  baffling  to  the  lay- 
man. The  top  brass  sent  a  message  back  to 
Baumberger.  asking  him  to  provide  a  second 
review  and  recommendation,  this  time  in 
greater  detail.  Bombo  got  the  word  but  failed 
to  understand  It.  He  summoned  his  top  legal 
officer.  Captain  Larry  H.  Benrubl.  They  went 
over  the  whole  record,  line  by  line.  On  1 
November,  Baumberger  filed  his  second  and 
more  definitive  report.  He  began  with  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Witter : 

"It  is  evident  that  from  the  inception  of 
this  investigation,  the  Investigating  officer 
changed  the  purpose  for  which  the  investiga- 
tion was  convened— that  of  determining  the 
factual  validity  of  allegations  made  against 
the  commanding  officer  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  summary  relief — to  one  of  whether 
he  U  the  type  of  officer  who  deserves  com- 
mand at  sea." 

This  was  none  of  Wltter's  business.  Even 
more  reprehensible.  In  Baumberger's  view. 
was  Wltter's  Ignorance  or  disdain  of  Judicial 
proprieties.  Witter  had  engaged  In  long  off- 
.  the-record  "discussions"  with  Arnhelter.  He 
Injected  himself  personally  Into  the  role  of 
psychologist  "rather  than  Impersonal  finder 
of  fact."  Witter  had  accused  Arnhelter  of 
engaging  In  "vicious  exchanges"  and  speaking 
In  "Incredulous  tones."  Such  remarks  on 
Wltter's  part,  said  Baumberger,  "were  com- 
pletely Improper  and  Indicate  a  lack  of  ob- 
jectivity." Still  further,  "the  record  Is  replete 
with  Instances  In  which  the  Investigating 
officer  either  neglected  or  refused  to  pursue 
avaUable  evidence  concerning  specific  alle- 
gations of  misconduct.  HU  findings  of  fact 
axe  for  the  most  part  based  upon  unsubstan- 
tiated opinions  of  witnesses  Inimical  to 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnhelter." 

Polni  by  point,  Baumberger  demolished 
the  filmsy  structure.  Evidence  as  to  danger- 
ous towing  of  the  whaleboat  was  Insufficient. 
Arnhelter's  leaving  the  whaleboat  for  two 
hours  was  "not  Improper."  A  charge  that  the 
speedboat  once  was  used  to  draw  enemy  fire 
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•IS  completely  without  credible  f°"nd^tton^ 
^g  for  the  "false  position  reports,  Baum- 
berger found  that  Qui  Nhon  "was  at  all 
Ss  aware  of  the  general  area  m  whlrfi 
Vance  operated."  There  was  a  charge  that 
Arnhelter  had  arranged  the  Mess  Night 
merely  to  gain  a  windfall  of  $1.85  on  hU  mess 
mil:  ''It  does  not  appear  that  the  command- 
ing officer  was  so  motivated."  One  especially 
scurrilous  charge  was  that  Arnhelter  had 
Xmpted  to  coerce  Hardy  into  recommend- 
U  g  him  for  a  Sliver  Star.  Baumberger  found 
•no     credible     evidence"     to     support     the 

accusation.  .  ^    »v.      .41 

In  the  end.  Baumberger  boiled  the  41 
findings  down  to  three.  The  Christmas  Eve 
eggnol  was  a  violation  of  regulations  and 
not  to  be  condoned.  Arnhelter's  failure  to 
keep  one-third  of  his  officers  aboard  at  Guam 
also  was  a  violation  of  regulations  and  not 
to  be  ;ondoned.  but  "the  nature  of  Vonre  s 
employment  on  that  occasion  and  the  other- 
wTse  normal  manning  of  in-port  watches 
tend  to  mitigate  the  violation."  The  mislead- 
ing repoTt  on  spare  parts  "was  cejisu^^We 
conduct.  However,  since  the  extent  of  the 
misrepresentation  is  unknown,  the  degree 
of  dereliction  cannot  be  determined. 

Baumberger  did  not  hold  Arnhelter  other- 
wise blameless.  He  had  exhibited  ''a  lack  of 
Tact  ind  good  judgment  in  his  attempt  to 
achieve  commendable  goals."  Even  so  there 
was  not  sufficient  proof  of  misconduct  to 
lustilv  relief  for  cause.  Baumberger  recom- 
n  nd'ed  /or  the  second  time,  that  Arnhelter 
CI  "reassigned  to  command  a  destroyer  escort 
in  this  force  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
reassessment  of  his  abilities. 

Baumberger's  exhaustive  review  was  an 
exercise  In  futility.  On  20  January  1967.  his 
'uperlor  Admiral  Roy  L.  Johnson  com- 
m^nder  of  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet,  officially 
dos^  the  file.  In  a  final  order.  Johnson 
flrst  defended  Captain  Wltter's  conduct, 
then  he  upheld  Baumberger's  critical  re- 
view of  Wltter's  findings;  then  he  reversed 
Baumberger's  recommendation  for  a  new 
command  For  all  practical  purposes  that 
waTThe  end  of  the  Arnhelter  case.  Amhell^r 
w^  transferred  to  San  Francisco.  There  he 
began  searching  for  help  In  his  plea  for  stUl 
further  review,  vindication,  and  redress. 

One  suspects   that  Johnson   was   uncom- 
fortable    Just    one    week    before    his    order 
If  the  20th,  Johnson  sent  a  puzzling  letter 
to  ms  fleet  commanders.  The  subject  was: 
cSnSlalnts     against     commanding     officers, 
^^^h  he  did  not  say  so,  the  Arnhelter  case 
SlXVas  weighing  on  his  mind.  The  linpll- 
cation  is  clear  that  he  believed  the  case    had 
not  been  handled   In   a  wholly   ^tlsfactory 
manner  "  He  reminded  hU  top  officers  that 
^t  is  Lsentlal."  In  such  complaints,  "that 
carefulTnquVry"  be  made  and  that  pertinent 
0  t    be  established.  Appropriate  regulations 
should  be  "scrupulously  followed.'    Johnson 
want«l  each  of  his  fieet  commanders  person- 
ally to  ensure  "that  there  is  a  full  under 
standing  of  this  and  careful  compliance  with 
reaulred  procedures." 

What  IS  one  to  make  of  "Johnson  s  letter? 
The  only  reasonable  inference  Is  that  he 
felt  the  Arnhelter  case  had  not  been  han- 
dle! carefully,  that  the  facts  had  not  been 
Sove^  that  procedures  had  not  been  scrupu- 
Cly 'follow^ed.  and  that  Arnhelter  In  fact 
had  been  treated  unfairly.  If  this  was  John- 
son's meaning  (and  the  letter  speaks  re^eal- 
mgK^or  iself).  Why  did  he  not  sustain 
Baumberger's  recommendation  or  at  least 
provide  for  a  de  novo  Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  answer  that  is  given  by  Arnheiter  s 
.upporters-among  them  retired  Admiras 
Thomas  settle.  Lorenzo  Sabm  and  Dan  Ga 
lerv— is  that  It  then  was  too  late.  The  vindi- 
cation of  Arnheiter.  at  this  point  wou^d 
have  created  gross  embarrassment  all  down 
the  line.  Admirals  King  and  Irvine  had  erred, 
captain  Witter  had  conduced  a  ^^'^ewhed  in- 
vestigation, commander  MllUgan  had  acted 
precipitately.  Others  at  Sublc  were  mvoUed. 


And  back  in  Washington.  Vice  Admiral  Sem- 
mea  long  ago  had  decreed  Arnhelter  s  de- 
tachment  for  cause." 

Admiral  Gallery  states  his  opinion  blunt- 
IV  "Its  the  old  story  of  big-shot  Pro^f,-. 
slonals  covering  up  each  other's  mlsUtkes^ 
Admiral  Sabln  has  denounced  the  smoke 
scr^n  "  Admiral  Settle,  after  reviewing  the 
Se  recoKJ,  has  raised  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: "Is  the  Navy  no  longer  big  enough, 
does  it  no  longer  have  enough  guts,  to  ad- 
mit a  mistake  and  redress  It?' 

The  answer  to  Admiral  Settle's  question  Is 
no  In  the  Navy's  view,  there  has  been  no  mis- 
take   The  offic\al  position  IS  that  Arnhelter 
"commlted  many  derelictions,  knowingly  and 
deliberately."    Arnhelter    revealed      a    gross 
lack  of  judgment  and  an  Inability  to  com- 
mand and  lead  people."  The  record  further 
?^veals  -that  the  conduct  and  performance 
of  the  officers,  other  than  the  commanding 
officer    of  Vance  were  entirely  satisfactory 
AWenilon    Is    directed    to    Captain    Wltter's 
finding  that  Hardy.  Belmonte  and  Generous 
"served  the  commanding  officer  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  under  the  circumstances    and 
that  no  person  on  Vance,  other  than  Lieu- 
tenant commander  Arnhelter.  Is  deserving  of 
anv  adverse  action  based  on  the  facts  dis- 
closed  as   a   result  of   the   Investigation. 

This  is  the  whitewash  treatment.  It  has 
continued  for  the  past  year^  '^^"P'^f^J^''"; 
belter's  discovery  in  the  spring  of  1967  of 
some  evidence  wholly  unknown  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  Witter  hearing.  This  evidence, 
known  as  the  "bogus  famllygram."  is  a  pur- 
ported letter  from  Arnhelter  to  the  fam^  les 
of  enlisted  men.  Mimeographed  on  ship  s 
stationery.  It  is  dated  15  March  1966.  Some- 
where in  the  War  Zone. 

"dIar  Mom  and  Dad  or  Wbt  (as  the  case 

"^  "My*  name  Is  Marcus  Aurellus  Arnhelter. 
and  I  am  the  commanding  officer  of  the  uss 
VANCE  (DER-387).  I  am  the  senior  officer  on 
board,  and  I  have  the  sole  authority  for 
everything  about  the  ship.  It  Is  my  ship  and 

I  am  THE  BOSS.  ,. 

•Let  me  tell  you  something  about  myself 
and  VANCE.  I  am  the  son  of  my  parents  who 
in  turn  were  the  children  of  theirs.  My 
grandfather  was  Baron  Louis  von  Arnhelter 
In  early  pioneer  in  manned  flight  (with 
somebody  else  in  the  plane).  He  married  my 
grandmother  who  was  Baroness  Bungus  %on 
Buttbrusher,  and  I  have  their  marriage  li- 
cense to  prove  it.  As  you  can  see  that  I  come 
from  such  an  outstanding  line  of  really  fine 
ind  famous  people,  you  will  really  appre- 
ciate that  I  am  the  captain  of  the  vance.  I 
am  the  Boss,  and  what  I  say  on  this  ship  Is 

»»^«  !*"■  "ARNHErrER!" 

The  forged  letter  continues  with  a  state- 
ment that  "we  think  of  our  loved  ones  back 
home,  you.  the  ones  we  love  and  pray  for  in 
massed  forced  worship." 

"We  vrtll  be  heroes,  those  of  us  who  live 
through  this  carnage,  and  those  of  your  loved 
ones  who  fell  here  and  rot  in  this  foreign 
place  will  be  remembered  by  the  bemedaled 
ones  who.  by  the  merest  chance  should  sur- 
vive But  If  anvone  gets  through.  I  will,  and 
you  can  bet  your  .  .  .  Ml  remember  vance^ 

"I  am  a  great  man.  and  I  will  try  to  Inipart 
some  of  that  greatness  to  your  doltish  loved 
ones.  As  you  think  of  vance.  think  of  me 
for  I  am  the  most  Important  man  aboard  If 
vou  would  like  an  autographed  picture  of  the 
ship  with  mv  face  superimposed.  Just  send  Si 
apiece  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling^  .  ^ 

Who  could  have  written  such  a  letter?  To 
Whom  was  It  distributed?  Arnhelter's  copy 
came  to  him  anonymously  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor If  this  contemptuous  ridicule  was  the 
work  of  one  of  the  dissenting  officers,  the 
TaTt  would  go  far  toward  establishing  /^n- 
helter's  basic  defense,  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  mutinous  conspiracy  in  the  v^rd- 
rc^m  A  full-dress  Court  of  Inquiry  could 
explore  the  matter. 
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NOTABLE   A1.1.IES 

What   Of   Belmonte's  "mad   log"?   ««  h" 
deTcrlbed  It  as   "Just  a  ^ew  scribbles.'   He  h^ 

denied  showing  |^^^3°^^"es  o"Uttoonv 
scribbles  turned  into  38  pages  01  '*^"  • 
^fore  captain  Witter.  Lieutenant  Fuehrer 
knew  of  the  "mad  log."  So  did  McWnirter. 
so  lid  an  enlisted  man  named  Steven  Joy. 
Did  Belmonte  once  say  that  he  hoped  to  see 
Arnhelter  hanged?  A  sailor  named  Pamutn 
said  so.  under  oath.  A  Court  ^iL  Jf?"'7, 
could  explore  these  matters,  too^  -ThU  Is  aU 
(•*,o»  Arnhelter  has  asked  he  has  even 
br^ugh^  suit  n  a  U.S.  DUtxlct  Court  in 
C^Kla.  seeking  a  court  order  t^compe 
the  secretary  of  the  Navy  to  set  such  a  pro 

'^r^il\7t1or  Vindication,  Arnhelter  has 
enmS  s<fme  notable  allies.  Ad-lrals/et- 
tie  Sabln  and  Gallery  have  rallied  to  nis 
de  Rear  Admiral  A.  S.  Ooo^tfow  a^^ 
Arnhelter's  record,  on  the  "hole  ex«n- 
plary."  Vice  Admiral  Lot  Ensey  has  sa  d  that 
Kelter  "deserves  commendation^  Vice 
Admiral  Ruthven  Llbby  ^"'"s  up  the  sWO 
in  a  sentence:  "A  couple  of  beatnik  junior 
Officer^  su«Teded  In  cutting  the  throat  o 
their  commanding  officer  from  behind  his 
back  and  got  away  with  It. 

None   of    the   support   for    Arnhelter   has 
commanded  the  naUonal  attention  that  was 
S^^w^  by  CapUln  «'chard  Alexander's  self- 
sacrificing  action  of  7  November  1867.  Al^x 
wider   had   not   always   been   in   Arnhelter  s 
:Srner.  In  March  of  1967,  before  t^e  ev  dene 
of  the  bogus  famllygram  ^^fned  up.  Alexan 
der   had    concluded    that    Arnhelter  s     zeal 
VL  excessive  and    |hlsl    Jtidgment   faulty^ 
Hrureed  Arnhelter  to  face  the  fact     that 
vou  wire  In  the  majority  opinion,  including 
L;  own   brought  down  by  your  own  acUon 
and    not   bv   faulty    procedures   or   disloyal 

"Tuf'At^x^^nder    changed    i.s    -Ind    alto- 
..ether    It  was  not  the  famllygr.'.m  alone    It 
Ips  rather,  he  has  .aid.  a  total  reoonsldera- 
Mon  of  the  9<5  davE  of  Arnhelter's  command. 
The  'oncer  he  studied  the  ca.o.  and  the  more 
he  examined  his  own  conscience,  the  more  he 
wlsdruen  to  the  conviction  that  while  hs 
March  withdrawal  from  Arnheiter  was  pru- 
^Int    "to   turn   against  him   was   pusillani- 
mous"    He    conve-rd    his    altered    view    to 
^ecretar  "of  th.  Navv  Paul  Ignatius,  and  be- 
cause of  Alexander's  prestigious  po.sltlon  as 
prospective  commander  of  ^^"•,/-*;^'  g^„^_ 
tlus  on  7  November  sent  a  plane  to  bring 
Alexander  to  his  office.  ,   _,^^„  Alexan- 

They  conferred  for  "^n  hour.  "Then  Alexan 
der  departed,  leaving  behind  him  a  26-page 
st"tem.nt  that  assuredly  wlU  And^it.  P.ace  In 
naval   history.   His   review   of    ''>^   Arnhelter 
ca=e  is  brilliant,  incisive,  overwhelming. 

standards  would  vou  commend  to  a  voung 
officer  todav?  Tho.^e  of  Hardy.  Oer^eTou.^.^r.d 
BVlmonteo  Whose  efforts  were  fes"vlng  o^ 
command  support  and  who  should  have  been 

'^ Alexander  vividly  recalled  the  events  of  31 
March,  when  Arnhelter  received  message  or- 
ders announcing  his  summary  reWef : 

■  Within  twelve  hours  he  was  under  guard 
in  his  "abin  having  be^n  relieved  by  another 
vscort  squadr.on  Commander  who  pave  no 
rxphmatlon.  After  :.  nieht  under  guard  he 
vvRc;  kl-'^ed  off  his  ship  Fov-r  ch.ys  later  he 
::  confronted  in  an  investigation  with  an 
nmazing  ch..in  of  damning,  ruinous  allega- 
ionsthat  were  bewilcierlne  jf  fcpe^aid  vi- 
clousness.  Mr.  Secretary,  wh.at  f^  "[J^Y 
offi.:ers  will  demand  to  know  '^  JU't  '-.ov.  /" 
ncll  this  could  happen  in  the  Lnlted  States 

""u-Lms  unlikely,  but  't  is  p<^slble.  that 
^'•"fft^.;^  Ie'c^e?r^f'^°""-e;^e^t'h.:d 
"^^Sd  heiS  Unf ortunatel V.  Alexander  was 
^wcft   a^^v   by  his  conviction   that   only   a 
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DubUc  explosion  would  blow  the  top  off  the 
Arnnelter  case.  He  distributed  his  statement 
to  the  press  and  to  members  of  Congress  Ke- 
erettably.  In  a  fatal  breach  of  protocol  he 
failed  to  leave  even  a  courtesy  copy  for  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Moorer,  a  dlsUngulshed  and  greatly 
respected  officer,  had  been  Installed  only  two 
months  earlier;  he  knew  little  of  the  Arn- 
helter  case.  He  was  understandably  outraged 
to  read  about  It  In  the  papers.  He  sununoned 
Alexander  to  his  office,  told  him  he  had  lost 
confidence  In  him,  and  wanted  his  resigna- 
tion as  commanding  officer  of  New  Jersey. 
Three  weeks  later,  Alexander  was  shipped  to 
an  Ignominious  desk  Job  In  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  his  career  at  an  end. 

Alexander  does  not  regret  his  support  of 
Arnhelter.  In  his  view.  •'Amhelter  has  the 
spark  of  naval  genius.  He  might  have  been 
another  Halsey.  God  knows  the  Navy  has 
need  of  such  men." 

There  It  stands.  Secretary  Ignatius  has  flat- 
ly refused  to  reopen  the  case.  Such  congress- 
men as  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  and  Herbert  Ten- 
ser of  New  York  have  urged  a  congressional 
investigation,  but  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  shown  no  disposition  to  take 
up  their  resoluUon.  Arnhelter's  suit  against 
Secretary  Ignatius  may  not  suri-lve  the  gov- 
ernment's •  Itret  motion  to  dismiss.  Mean- 
while Arntielter  himself  has  been  sued  by 
Generous  and  Belmonte  for  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  defamation  of  character,  but  such  a 
proceeding  scarcely  would  produce  the  official 
inquiry  Arnhelter  has  demanded.  At  the  Pen- 
tagon, a  form  letter  has  been  prepared  In 
which  the  Navy  earnestly  cites  its  multiple 
reviews  of  the  case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  San  Diego    (Calif.)    Union.  Mar. 

26.    1968) 

■•God.  what  Have  We  Done?"  Letter  Asks 

EDITOR.  THE  union:   On  Jan.  23.  1968.  the 

Pueblo  and   her  crew  disappeared  into  the 

hands  of  the  North  Koreans   Tension  and  a 

spark  of  the  "old"  Americanism  reigned  for 

3i  few  d&ys 

The  days  of  inaction  increased,  the  tension 
lessened  and  the  spark  was  fallen  in  the  ashes 
of  tired  Americanism. 

I  like  many  Americans,  followed  the  above 
course  of  behavior  and  feeling.  This  morning 
I  woke  as  usual  and.  for  some  strange  reason, 
thought  about  the  stolen  crew. 

Good  God.  what  have  we  done? 

Aboard  the  Pueblo  were  men  risking  and 
dedicating  their  lives  for  our  safety.  They 
were  part  of  a  team,  the  U.S.  Navy,  which 
has  defended  freedom  with  blood. 

Are  we  so  ungrateful,  so  un-American  that 
we  will  let  the  days  keep  passing  while  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  remains  at  the  whims  of 
an  enemy  so  small? 

What  would  we  be  asking  at  this  moment 
if  we  were  a  Pueblo  crewman? 

"Where  Is  my  Navy,  of  which  I  am  a  part? 

"Where  is  my  country,  of  which  I  am  a 

citizen?  ,  ^      ^  „, 

"Where  are  the  defenders  of  freedom,  of 

which  I  am  one? 

"Where  are  my  countrymen?" 

I  am  a  member  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  I  wonder  how  to  answer  these  questions 
myself.  If  we  meet  someone  from  the  Pueblo 
some  day,  what  are  we  going  to  say? 
Dennis  E.  Johnson, 

H.V.    HCS   Staff.    U.S.   Naval   Hospital, 
San  Diego. 


Apnl  2,  1968 


April  2,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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BACK    TO    THE    OLD   WATS 

The  key  figures  are  scattered.  Arnhelter  Is 
stranded  at  headquarters  of  the  Western  Sea 
Frontier  on  Treasure  Island;  his  personal 
struggle  for  vindication  absorbs  his  waking 
hours  Hardy,  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander, is  stationed  at  Key  West;  he  Is  "fed 
up"  with  Arnhelter.  and  believes  his  detach- 
ment was  "richly  deserved."  Belmonte.  27. 
Is  out  of  the  Navy,  and  working  in  the  finan- 
cial district  of  San  Francisco.  Generous.  28. 
who  Is  taking  graduate  studies  at  Stanford 
University,  also  Is  out;  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  November  of  1966  in  a  highly- 
charged  letter,  speaking  of  Arnhelter  as  "we 
who  called  him  criminal." 

In  June  of  1967.  long  after  Arnhelter  was 
effectively  beached,  a  former  commissaryman 
third  class  on  Vance.  Ronald  D.  Fournler. 
wrote  a  letter  of  recollection : 

"When  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnhelter 
came  aboard,  he  tried  to  get  the  ship  running 
the  way  It  should  have  been  running  but  was 
not.  The  trouble  was  that  people  had  been 
too  used  to  being  lazy  and  didn't  want  to 
change,  didn't  want  to  make  the  effort.  When 
Mr.  Arnhelter  was  CO..  he  changed  the 
status  of  the  petty  officers  by  giving  them 
authority,  and  I  think  they  appreciated  it. 
But  as  soon  as  he  left  the  ship,  things  went 
back  to  the  way  they  were  before :  A  seaman 
could  talk  back  to  a  first  class  petty  officer 
and  get  away  with  it.  .  .  .  Now.  everything's 
back  the  way  it  used  to  be  before  he  came." 


Live*  of  Great  Americans— A  Collection  of 
Book  Reviews  by  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
of  Louisiana 


'God,    What   Have    We    Done?' 
Asks 


Letter 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  of 
history  has  always  been  a  mark  of  West- 
ern civilization  and  democracy.  It  is  a 
bulwark  against  totalitarianism  and  Is 
a  primary  source  of  understanding  and 
inspiration.  But  to  understand  history 
one  must  know  the  lives  of  the  individ- 
uals who  made  that  history,  since  it  is 
people  that  make  decisions  and  decisions 
are  the  product  of  the  character  and 
philosophy  of  those  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  devote  much  of  my  time  and  energies 
to  combating  communism  and  other* 
forms  of  totalitarianism.  I  believe  that  if 
we  impart  to  our  young  people  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  lives  of  great  Americans  we 
shall  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  combat 
those  forces  of  subversion. 

With  the  view  of  fostering  in  the 
minds  of  my  young  nieces  and  nephews 
that  love  of  American  heroes  and  insti- 
tutions that  I  have  experienced  since 
childhood,  I  wrote  for  them  the  following 
Informal,  brief  reviews  and  digests  of  the 
lives  of  selected  individuals  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  American  great- 
ness I  have  been  urged  to  make  them 
avaiiable  to  schoolchildren  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  initial  limited 
purpose  of  these  reviews  was  not  to  pre- 
sent definitive  scholarly  papers  with 
complete    documentation.    That    would 


have  defeated  their  purpose.  The  biog- 
raphies selected  for  me  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  one-volume  popular  works. 
In  some  instances  brief  quotations  from 
the  volume  reviewed  are  included,  but 
while  the  digests  are  based  on  the  volume 
reviewed,  the  style  is  my  own.  The  length 
of  the  quotations  is  within  the  limitations 
normaUy  allowed  by  publishers. 

The  purpose  of  writing  these  book  re- 
views of  the  lives  of  great  Americans  was 
to  make  them  available  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  my  wish  that  the  first 
reader  will  pass  this  on  to  another  and 
that  the  next  shall  do  the  same  thing  so 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  will  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  the  synopsis  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  people  who  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the  his- 
tory and  the  course  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Nation. 

From  my  high  school  days  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  study  of  history  has  al- 
ways had  a  great  appeal  to  me.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  long  had  a  cherished 
desire  to  write  about  the  life  of  St.  Paul. 
For  that  purpose  I  have  read  and  re- 
read the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  many 
times  which  in  great  part  outlines  the  ac- 
tions of  the  great  Apostle  Paul.  In  writ- 
ing the  life  of  St.  Paul  I  would  like  espe- 
cially to  review  his  famous  trials  before 
Felix    Festus,   and   Agrippa   as  well  as 
his  trials  in  Rome  after  his  famous  ap- 
peal to  Caesar.  I  have  always  felt  that 
some  of  the  defenses  urged  by  St.  Paul 
in  these  trials  formed  the  very  basis  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  For  Instance  at  one 
time  he  said,  as  if  invoking  the  very  pro- 
visions of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  "It  is  not  according  to  the 
law  of  Rome  that  a  person  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  confront  and  cross 
examine  his  accusers. ' 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Marquis  de  Lafayette 
This  week  I  am  catching  up  with  my  read- 
ing habits.  I  read  a  book  on  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  and  one  on  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall. 

I  have  before  me  one  on  the  life  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and  I  have  ordered  one  on  the 
life  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  I 
have  enjoyed  resuming  my  reading  habits 
tremendously,  and  I  do  hope  I  can  keep  it 
up  as  it  would  be  a  very  good  and  appropriate 

^^^example.  reading  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  like  going  back  to  law 
school.  Marshall  was  the  greatest  Chief  Jus- 
tice ever  to  preside  over  our  highest  court, 
and  the  book  reviews  some  of  his  cases  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  which  we  all  had  to 
read  while  going  to  law  school  and  have  to 
know  while  practicing  law. 

On  the  other  hand  reading  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  brought  back  several  things 
that  I  had  forgotten.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, Lafayette's  income— not  his  net  worth 
but  his  income— per  year  amounted  to  what 
would  be  between  $2  and  $3  million  in  cur- 
rent American  dollars.  So  you  see  even  today 
he  would  be  considered  certainly  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  United  States  if  not  the 

world.  ^.     ,„„, 

Another  thing  I  had  forgotten  was  the  fact 
that  when  Lafayette  came  to  America  to  play 
such  an  Important  part  with  Washington  In 
our  Revolutionary  War  he  did  not  hire  but 
bought  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  the  trip.  A 


'The  People's  General:  The  Personal  Story 
of  Lafayette,  by  David  G.  Loth,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  New  York.  1951. 


man  by  the  name  of  Beau  Marche  was  the 
^ne  who  found  the  sailing  vessel  from  sea- 
faring merchants  for  Lafayette.  fo^eot- 
The  third  point  I  had  complete  >   forgot 
...rt  ahout   was  that  after  engaging  in  the 

Sea  ...a  wiffl  W«W»e"n  »«^;\  J 

land,  so  you  see  the  best  of  us  .re  not  abo^e 

'^ATourth  point  I  wish  to  make  on  the  lite 
of  theX^qu'^^s  de  Lafayette  is  this.  One  o^  h 
13  original  States.  Maryland  I  ''^^^^^'..^.^L 

mmimm 

proclamation  making  Churchill  an  honorarv 

^'TZ^  f  ^mrfn^Sng    experience    in 
Paris  about  10  years  ago  in  this  connection 

Se^S^ei^o^ned^L^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ESt-S  ^fTrergrrds^o^f  SaftS 
IJ'L^deLifayet!^.  as  I  recall.  The  Count 
^nd'^Countess  considered  themselves  with- 
out any  question  whatever  to  be  f/t^fen^,  °' 
?he  Umt^  States  and  I  had  the  displeasure 
of  having  to  caution  ^^^^'^^^'J^t^. 
that  thev  were  citizens  in  light  of  my  expe 
rtence  in  making  Churchill  only  an  honorary 
Sen  b>  proclamat^as  mentioned  above. 

Patrick  Henry  - 

last  nleht  I  finished  reading  the  life  of 
Pa^rtk  Hfnry.  He  was  truly  a  seU-macie  -a 
onri  a  <;elf-educated  man.  I  cant  heip   oui 
r£  that  John"  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  later  became  Presidents  of  the  Un ued 
State-    and  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  splen 
dm  education  and  developed  hlg^J'^^^^^"^ 
culture  and  social  standing,  sort  of  looked 
Hnin  on  Patrick  Henry  as  being  a  backwoods 
p°arvenu.    Yet    with    all    his    disadvantages^ 
Patrick    Henry    became    truly    one    of    the 
dealest  men  of  our  Nation.  He  was  the  first 
^o'vernor  Of  Virginia  and  -- -f -^^^^o! 
after   that    He   was   the   author  of   the   so 
called  Virginia  Resolutions  which  the  le^s- 
lature  of  Virginia  adopted  before  our  Dec- 

fratlon  of  Independence.  He  was  certainly 
;neo?  the  most  accomplished  orators  of  the 
aje.  and  hiT  famous  speech  wound  up  with 

the  following  words:  ♦>,<.  T?ir<:t 

■Caesar  had  his  Brutus.  Charles  the  First 

his   Cromwell,   and   George   the   Third--the 

then  King  of  England,   can   well   profit   b> 

^'of  ToTsf  t'his  was  a  very  ugly  remark  to 
make  of  a  King  who  was  »-  °X^^°-«^f, 
at  the  time  When  he  reached  that  passage 
mends 'of  the  King  in  the  legislature  cr^ed 
out  -Treason.  Treason."  Like  a  flash  Patrick 
Henry  responded,  "If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it." 

-Patrick  Henrv.  bv  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
Great  Seal  Books  Division  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press.  Ithaca  I  Reprint  of  revised  edition 
published  by  Houghton  MlfBln  &  Co..  1898). 


And  bv  the  way,  he  was  a  very  good  lawyer 
nan"cularly  U^^  s  argument  before  a  Jury 
^hom  JTe^  c^uld  sway  with  his  hery  ora  or^^ 
The  book  1  read  reviews  a  very    "teresting 
case  of  his.  At  the  Ume  we  really  did  not 
X    freedom   of    religion   in   f^er'ca   =md 
the  English  Episcopalian  '"'^  ^^f  .°"'>  ^°",^ 
nrftptlced     The    parsons    or    ministers    were 
K  in  tobacco  ^because  tobacco  had  more 
s4ble  value  than  the  paper  currency  at  the 
time  The  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  bill 
wmch  reduced  their  Pav— '"^^thing  up  to 
one-third  of   their   regular   pay   in   tobacco. 
^e  parsons,  who  were  very  infiuentiaL  ap- 
ripRlPd  to  the  King  and  the  King  suspended 
?he1aw    so  that  the  ministers  did  not  even 
receive  the  one-third  of  the  salaries  prov  d«l 
Lv    the   act    of   the   legislature   of    Virginia. 
The     brought  suit  for  their  pay.  The  Judge 
determined  that  they  were  entitled  to  their 
monev  and  instructed  the  Jury  that  the  onU 
mmg  thev  had  to  decide  was  the  amount 
that  should  be  paid  to  the  P%"°f  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
time  famous  lawyers  '•epr^^^n""^  ^^^  "°"^^ 
gregation  who  had  been  sued  tx)ld  them  that 
?hey  had  no  case  .ind   that  under   the  in- 
unctions Of  the  judge  and  the  action  of  the 
King  of  course,  they  were  to  pay  the  par^ns. 
^t  this  point  the  congregation  engaged  Pat- 
rick   Henrv    He    made    a    fiery    and    violent 
speech  before  the  jury.  He  said  that  the  K^ng 
had  no  right  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  legls- 
atureo     Virginia.   He   was   nothing   but   a 
tvr"nt     He    further    said    that    the    law    as 
w'mten  was  the  law  to  be  obeyed:  that  the 
jrrsons  were  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of 
The  community  and  that  he  argued  to  tlie 
jury  that  instead  of  giving  a  verdict  to  the 
'parsons   as  a  supposed  salary,   they  si^^ould 
punish  them  for  being  in  violation  of  the 
faTThis  was  a  very  imusual  way  to  handle 
the  case  taut  he  won. 


Henry  Clay  "• 
Just  as  there  is  In  nature  an  antidote  lor 
every  poison  so  in  the  history  of  our  countrj 
there  "lias  always  been  a  leader  for  ever^ 
crisis.  I  reviewed  books  dealing  with  the  lives 
of  some  of  our  early  leaders  before,  and  today 
I  want  to  talk  about  Henry  Clay. 

Before    Clay    appeared    on    our    American 
scene    he    was    preceded    by    such    nien    a^ 
Franklin,     Washington.     H^";'' *°";  .  ^j'^'lj^ 
Henrv,  Jefferson,  John  Marshall  and  others. 
During  Clays  active  life  in  American  historv 
some  of  the  other  then  current  leaders  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro 
una:  Webster,  of  Massachusetts    and  Presi 
deni  Andrew  (Old  HlckorjM  Jackson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Clay  was  followed  by  such  political 
leaders  as  Seward  who  became  Secretary  o 
State,  Jefferson  Davis  who  became  President 
of  the  confederacy  and  Lincoln  who  became 
President  of   the  Uniteu  States    as  well  as 
such  military  leaders  as  Robert  E-Lee^ mas- 
ses S.  Grant.  Stonewall  Jackson.  Jeb  Stuart. 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  and  others. 

While  Clay  was  born  in  Virginia,  he  moved 
to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  9  or  10  when  his 
mother  remarried  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hal 
Watson.  At  that  tender  age  one  day  he  wit- 
nessed something  that  was  to  influence  his 
whole  adult  life.  While  In  the  woods,  he  met 
a  runaway  slave  by  the  name  of  Pompey.  At 
that  time  the  penalty  for  running  away  was 
to  hang  the  slave  and  someone  befriending 
him  could  also  be  in  very  serious  trouble^ 
Nevertheless.  Clay  made  a  habit  of  feeding 
•  he  slave  Pompey  In  the  woods  and  otherwnse 
befriended  him.  This  incident  caused  him  to 
be  against  slavery  as  an  institution  all  of  h.s 

life 

Clay's  first  Job  was  in  Richmond.  Va..  as 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  While  in  Richmond 
still  during  his  teenage  he  •'read"  law  with 
a  lawver  bv  the  name  of  Wythe,  one  oJ  whose 
Jtipus   many   years   before   was   a    freckled- 
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faced  redheaded  boy  by  the  name  of  Thomas 

'  WmiTthe  rough  lines  of  the  two  major 
Jmh^iI  nirtics  were  drawn  many  years  ago, 
eC"dur^g  '  he  time  oi  Hamilton,  Patrick 
Henrv  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  both  the  Re 
mibUc'an  and  Democratic  Parties  as  we  know 
then  odav  were  born  during  the  lifetime 
TclTr^'e  Democratic  Party  as  we  know  It 
todav  was  founded  by  Jackson  in  1830.  ana 
the  Republican  Party  as  we  know  it  today 
v;^    lounded    by   Lincoln    during   or    about 

'^Henrv   Clay   accomplished   the   impossible 
durine  his  lirsi  term  as  a  Congressman. 

He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senta  ives m  the  flrst  session,  and  he  set  a 
record  ;I  a  Speaker  in  point  of  service  until 
iTlveS  ^o  see  kam  Rayburn  beat  It  more  than 
twice  since  I  have  been  a  Member. 

riav  was  a  prettv  tough  Speaker.  There 
wS  a  n^an  bv  the  name  of  John  Randolph 
YrathTr  spoiled  and  pompous  gentleman 
irom  Virginia    who  had  the  habit  of  bring- 

ng^iirhuntlng  dog  in  the  House  of  Repre; 
sentatives  .nth  him.  Clay  Ptit  an  '".mf  late 
stop  to  this  and  to  many  of  the  other  un 

toward  habits  of  the  Members  of  the  House 

''*Whlle7'.m  not  sure  that  the  dog  incident 
waY  the  reason  for  it.  many,  many  years  -Ut^r 
Clay  had  Randolph  put  his  dogs  out  of  the 
House  Chamber.  Clav  and  Randolph  had  a 
Si   For  U?e  action, -Randolph  wore  a  fancy 

topcoat  Which  flapped  in  a  gust  of  Jj"^  J^ist 
at  the  count  of  -flre.'  Clay  pierced  Ran- 
dolphs overcoat.  Randolph  said  that  under 
?he  circumstances  since  he  had  been  in  a 
wav  "crippled.  "  he  insisted  upon  shooting  It 
out  leain  and  thev  had  a  second  shooting 
bout  in^he  second  round  Clay  again  perced 
the  overcoat  but  the  rules  of  duel  must  not 
Se  required  .v  repetition  because  they  did 
Tint  have  a  third  duel. 

"'L  vou  may  recall  Aaron  Burr  was  elected 
Vice  ■president     under    Thomas     Jefferson. 
Amone  the  things  for  which  Burr  is  known 
fs^he^fact  that  he  killed  Hamilton  in  a  dueL 
^d  that  he  was  ambitious  to  become  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  and  a  large  Part  of  the 
Louisiana   Territory    that    Jefferson    bought 
from  Napoleon  west  of  the  Mississippi  RUer^ 
For    some    unaccountable    «ason,    Henry 
Clav  was  "taken   in"  by  Aaron  Burr.   As  a 
matter  of  lact  he  defended  Burr  as  a  law>er 
in  a  treason  trial  in  Kentucky. 

Clav  somehow  admired  Aaron  Burr  so  much 
tha    he  could  not  believe  his  ears  when  some 
neODle    told    him    when    he    arrived    at    the 
S'J^l  that  president  Madison  had  a  w^ar- 
rant  out  for  him.  Burr  '^f^'l^J'',^^^^^ 
mond    Va     and  in  this   trial   Chief   Justice 
Marshall  got  off  the  l^e-h  and  acted  as  a 
trial   ludee  in  Richmond.  Marshall  s  charge 
t^  thl  jurv  is  a  Classic  lecture  on  the  crime 
^  Ireai^n'  Anyway,  for  lack  of  sufflciently 
specific    evidence    the    Jury    acquitted    Burr 
tw^e  in  Richmond  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  not  RUllty  of  an  attempt  to  spilt 
thU  countrv  in  two  and  become  Emperor  of 
over  one  half  of  it.  During  the  early  years 
of  Henrv  Clav  in  Washington,  we  had  a  war 
with  England  that  very  few  people  wan  ed^ 
namelv  the  War  of   1812.  Clay  immediately 
beS  What  is  now  known  as  a  war  hawk: 
he  w^  all  for  the  fight  with  England.  Alter 
the  war,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate 
a  oeace  treatv  which  became  known  ..s  the 
^eau-   of   Ghent.   In   the   negotiations,   the 
English    people   were   very   tough,    howe^er. 
C^v  .aw  through  this  and  advised  his  co  - 
leagues  not  to  fall  for  this  .,ct  because  there 
was    .n    intrepid    individual    called    Andrew 
lack=on  who  was  to  take  part  in  what  be- 
ame  known  .^  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans^ 
»=mehow.    however,    this    rarlv    admlrat  on 
faded  out  and  in  later  years  day  and  Jack 
son  hated  one  another  with  passion^  In  fac.. 
Clav  ran  twice  a-ainst  Jackson  and  was  al- 
wavs  beaten  by  him.  Later  on  he  ran  at  le^ 
twice  more  for  President  but  never  succeeded 
n  achieving  that  high  office.  It  was  during 
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one  of  these  campaigns  that  Henry  Clay  used 
his  famous  remark,  "I  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  President." 

Anyway.  Clay  and  Jackson  were  at  each 
others  throaU  a  number  of  times  and  Jack- 
son always  got  the  best  of  him.  For  example, 
there  Is  a  chapter  in  the  book  on  Henry 
Clay's  life  entitled  "Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
Devil  "  The  last  sentence  In  that  chapter  Is 
very  significant,  and  I  quote  it,  "Jackson  and 
the  DevU  had  won." 

Henry  Clay  devoted  all  of  his  political  life 
to  developing  what  he  called  the  great  Ameri- 
can internal  improvement  system.  To  him 
that  meant  a  system  of  Federal  highways  and 
internal  canals  and  waterways. 

Once  in  the  early  1830"s  while  he  was  go- 
ing back  to  Kentucky  by  horse-drawn  coach, 
he  marveled  at  the  fact  that  it  traveled  200 
miles  pretty  well  on  a  Federal  Government 
dirt  road.  With  reference  to  roads,  we  will  be 
completing  a  system  of  41,000  miles  of  inter- 
stete  highways  connecting  every  State  in  the 
Union  in  the  mld-1970's.  In  connection  with 
the  internal  highways,  we  have  the  great 
Intracoastal  canal  running  from  St.  Augus- 
tine Fla  to  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  Intra- 
coastal canal  connects  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  with  the 
seven  seas  of  the  world.  In  turn,  as  the  canal 
traverses  the  Mississippi  River,  through  the 
trlbHterle«-of  that  river  such  as  the  Red, 
the  Tennessee,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  It 
forms  a  network  of  Internal  waterways  criss- 
crossing the  whole  of  our  country.  The  Intra- 
coastal canal  carries  more  freight  than  the 
Kiel  Canal  In  Germany  or  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  Is  second  only  to  the  Suez  Canal  So  you 
see  Clay  was  about  140  years  ahead  of  his 
time  in  his  dream  of  the  great  American  in- 
ternal Improvement  system. 

Clay  was  known  as  the  great  compromiser. 
In  the  early  1800's  when  Missouri  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  of  the  Union,  she  wanted 
to  come  m  as  a  "slave"  State.  Clay  argued 
that  it  should  have  the  right  to  do  what  it 
wanted  to  do,  and  this  became  known  as  the 
great  Missouri  compromise.  Some  40  years 
later  when  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Stete  of  the  Union,  it  wanted  to  come  in  as 
an  "antislave"  State,  and  for  the  ?ame  rea- 
sons Clay  had  used  in  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, in  reverse,  California  was  admitted  as 
an  antislave  State. 

The  Issue  that  distinguished  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  from  the  Republican  Party  from 
the  beginning  and  until  the  early  IQOO's  was 
a  question  of  the  tariff.  The  Republicans 
were  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  protect 
Its  factories  In  the  North,  and  the  Democrats 
were  for  "free  trade"  because  Its  agricultural 
products,  particularly  cotton,  were  exported 
and  did  not  come  Into  manufacturing  com- 
petition vrith  the  textile  mills  of  England. 
Probably  for  these  reasons,  the  Northern 
States  by  and  large  have  been  Republican 
States  while  the  South  on  the  whole  have 
been  Democratic. 

Anyway,  In  the  mld-lSOO's  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff  was  Imposed  by  Congress,  South 
Carolina  took  the  position  that  since  it  did 
not  like  the  tariff  It  did  not  have  to  obey 
the  Federal  law,  and  threatened  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  In  his  usual  rough  and 
tumble  way,  Andrew  Jackson  announced  he 
would  send  military  forces  into  South  Caro- 
lina to  enforce  compliance.  On  his  part. 
Clay  sought  and  again  succeeded  In  putting 
over  another  of  his  great  compromises.  He 
got  together  with  Senator  Calhoun  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  tariff  reduced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  South  Carolina  and  other 
Southern  States  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  Jackson  sending  troops  into  the  South. 
This  compromise  was  probably  responsible 
tor  the  Civil  War  being  postponed  until  1860 
instead  of  taking  place  at  an  earlier  date. 

So  you  see  Henry  Clay  In  different  times 
could  be  a  rank  Federalist  ( for  a  strong  cen- 
tral government)  or  a  stanch  States  Righter. 
But  to  him  what  was  Important  was  not 
being  on  the  winning  side,  but  being  on  the 
side  that  was  "right." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Daniel  Webster  • 
Since  my  last  letter  I  nnlshed  reading  the 
life  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  born  of  very 
poor  parents  his  father  having  been  a  com- 
mon farmer  or  tiller  of  the  soil.  Beginning 
with  about  1808  and  continuing  for  a  long 
time  thereafter  Webster  argued  more  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  than  five  or  more 
ordinary  law  vers  and  still  is  considered  to  be 
one    of    the  'greatest    lawyers    and    certainly 
the    greatest   orator   In    the   history   of   our 
country.  He  argued  so  many  notable  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  while  John  Marshall 
was  Chief  Justice   that  it  is   very  hard   for 
me  to  decide  which  of  his  orations  appeals 
the   most   to  me.  On  reflection,   however,   I 
think  that  his  most  famous  oration  had  to 
do  with  the  so-called  right  of  "nullification" 
then  claimed  by  some  of  the  SUtes.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  the   early   1800's   South   Carolina 
and  some  other  States  claimed  the  right  to 
decide   for  themselves  that  certain  laws  of 
Congress  were  null  and  did  not  have  to  be 
obeyed.  In  the  Senate  Webster  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  expressing  the  view  that  no  State 
had  the  right  to  call  an  act  of  Congress  null 
and   void   and   thus  escape  complying   with 
it    And  In  the  name  of  the  preservation  of 
our  country  for  generations  yet  unborn,  he 
wound  up  with   the  following  stirring,  elo- 
quent climax: 

"Union  and  liberty,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever! " 

Many  years  later  we  had  a  Civil  War  to 
decide  whether  any  State  had  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union  and  to  operate  on  its 
own  Strangely  enough  South  Carolina  was 
the  first  to  claim  that  right  which  in  effect 
was  a  second  assertion  of  a  nullification.  If 
I  had  been  living  at  that  time  I  know  that  I 
would  have  .sympathized  with  the  cause  of 
the  South  Just  as  some  of  our  finest  and  most 
patriotic  men  did,  such  as  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  others.  On  careful  reflection,  however.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  was  best  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  country  as  a  Union  of  States 
for  the  issue  to  have  been  decided  against 
the  right  of  any  particular  State  to  secede 
and  claim  full  sovereignty  as  if  it  were  a 
separate   nation. 

So  you  see,  since  the  early  1800's  some 
States"  have  claimed  and  now  some  people 
are  claiming  the  right  to  obey  or  not  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  know 
it  Is  popular  and  right  to  be  for  State's  rights 
up  to  a  certain  point  but  this  theory  can  be 
abused  very  much.  For  example,  not  only  Is 
Martin  Luther  King  claiming  that  a  par- 
ticular State  has  a  right  to  obey  or  disobey 
a  particular  law  but  that  any  one  Individual 
can  decide  for  himself  what  law  he  should 
or  should  not  obey.  And  although  I  am  a 
lawyer  and  have  deep  and  reverent  respect 
for  our  Federal  Institutions  Including  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  stretching  the  law  too 
much  in  favor  of  Individuals  and  against  the 
general  public;  and  sometimes  I  even  feel 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  placing  the* 
shackles  on  the  policemen  instead  of  the 
criminal. 


Apnl  2,  1968       I       April  2,  1968 
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Abraham  Lincoln  '■ 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  was  born  on  February 
12,  1809.  One  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  teachers 
was  a  Catholic  bv  the  name  of  Father  Rlney, 
yet  Lincoln  had  not  over  1  year  of  schooling. 

^t  the  age  of  19.  Uncoln  was  6  foot  4 
inches  and  made  a  trip  by  Rat  boat  on  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  In  1830,  old 
Tom  Lincoln  moved  his  family  to  Illinois 
where  Lincoln  had  to  split  posts  on  his  little 
farm.  The  people  then  were  Just  about  like 
those  of  today  because  tens  of  thousands  of 
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them  were  curious  to  see  some  of  the  rails 
split  at  the  Republican  Convention  which 
nominated  Lincoln  for  the  first  time.  In  1831 
Lincoln  took  part  In  what  was  called  the 
Hawk  Indian  War  and  was  made  captain  of 
the  Illinois  regiment.  He  engaged  in  a  skirm- 
ish, which  could  hardly  be  dignified  by  call- 
ing it  a  battle  of  Bad  Axe. 

Yet  later  on  as  Commander  In  Chief  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  to  see  the  blood  of  young 
American  men  that  flowed  almost  like 
water.  For  example,  I  give  below  the  com- 
parative estimated  casualties  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  First  World  War,  and  the  Second 
World  War: 

Civil    VVor.— Estimated    killed    In    action, 

214.914. 

WorJd  War  /.—Killed  and  wounded  In  ac- 
tion. 257,404. 

World  War  11. — Killed  and  wounded  In 
action.  962,403. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  all  of  the  facts  were 
completely  known  I  think  It  would  be  ac- 
curate to  say  that  there  were  relatively  more 
people  wounded  and  killed  during  the  Civil 
War  than  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
put  together.  In  any  event,  the  Civil  War  was 
by  far  the  bloodiest  war  we  went  through 
throughout  our  entire  history.  Including  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812.  the 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

About  this  time  Just  before  this  Hawk 
warfare  Lincoln  had  taken  a  Job  as  a  store 
clerk,  and  also  operated  a  flour  mill. 

In  1834  he  ran  for  the  Illinois  legislature 
but  was  defeated.  Yet  his  political  aspira- 
tions were  not  v;ithout  success  even  then  for 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem. 
111.,  at  about  this  time.  In  1836  he  ran  again 
for  the  legislature  of  Illinois  and  this  time 
was  successful,  and  In  1838  and  1840  he  was 
reelected  to  the  same  office. 

On  November  4.  1842.  Lincoln  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd. 

He  ran  for  Congress  and  took  his  seat  In 
the  30th  Congress  on  December  6,  1847.  His 
congressional  record  throughout  was  that 
of  a  Whig,  the  party  later  to  be  renamed  the 
Republican  Partv.  His  votes  on  leading  na- 
tional subjects  were  invariably  with  those  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  Lincoln  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  properly  managed  its  af- 
fairs with  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that 
country,  and  he  refused  to  be  forced  into  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  its  course  in  this 
affair  from  beginning  to  end. 

"He  retired  once  more  to  private  life  re- 
newing the  professional  practice  which  had 
been  temporarily  Interrupted  by  his  public 
service.  The  duties  of  his  responsible  posi- 
tion had  been  discharged  with  fearless  ad- 
herence to  his  convictions  of  right,  under 
whatever  circumstances." 

"In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
sustained  the  nomination  of  Fremont 
against  Buchanan."  The  campaign  of  1858 
was  next  ushered  In.  The  Republicans 
nominated  Lincoln  for  U.S.  Senator  In  the 
place  of  Judge  Stephen  Douglas.  It  was  in 
the  first  speech  of  this  Senate  race  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  his  immortal  expression:  "I  be- 
lieve this  Government  cannot  endure,  per- 
manently, half  slave  and  half  free."  Douglas 
nevertheless  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln  advocates 
boldly  and  clearlv  a  war  of  sections,  a  war  of 
the  North  against  the  South,  of  the  free 
States  against  the  slave  States— a  war  of  ex- 
termination—to be  continued  relentlessly 
until  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  sub- 
dued, and  all  the  States  shall  either  become 
free  or  become  slave."  But  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied "I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
sectional  war.  I  only  said  what  I  expected 
would  take  place.  I  made  a  prediction  only- 
it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery 
should  be  put  in  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need 
be    no    longer    any    difficulty    about    that." 


Douglas  won  the  race  as  a  Democrat  but 
"there  was  a  general  presentiment  that  a 
juster  ^"^>ct  was  yet  to  be  had  and  tha 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cause  would  be  um- 
mately  vindicated  before  the  P^oPf^-  T^^*„* 
nme  was  to  come,  even  sooner,  perhaps  than 
hlTfrlends,  in  their  momentary  despondency. 

"^Up'oTth?  ussembllng   of   the   Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  on  May  16 
1860    it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  con 
test  was  to  be  narrowed  down  to  two  names, 
wuilam  H    Seward  of  New  York  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  as  we  all  know 
Uncoln  ultimately  received  the  n""^""'"-^: 
He  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Presl 
dent   or   Chairman   of   the   Republican    Na- 

tlonal  Convention:  

I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by 
the  convention  over  which  y^  presld^^  and 
of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  In  the  let 
?er  of  vourself  and  others,  acting  as  acom- 
mltwe'of  the  convention  for  that  purpoee^ 

•Sfe  declaration  of  principles  and  senti- 
ment which  accompanies  your  letter  nieets 
Sy  approval:  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to 
violate,  nor  disregard  it,  in  any  part^ 

"imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence and  with  due  regard  to  the  views 
'and  feelings  of  all  who  -"« /^P--"\tJ," 
the  convention;  to  the  right*  of  all  "^e  States, 
and  Territories;  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion' to  the  inviolability  cf  the  Constitution 
and 'to  the  perpetual  union,  harmony  and 
orosperity  of  all.  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
Seratl  for  the  practical  success  of  the  prin- 
piDles  declared  by  the  convention. 
^•Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow  citizen 
•ABBAHAM  Lincoln. 

upon  his  election  the  war  brolce  o"t  and 
he  called  for  75,000  volunteers.  "Lincoln  felt 
as  did  ^1  other  thinking  people  that  the  war 
was  gofng  to  be  a  mere  bagatelle  and  would 
I^n  be  over.  The  75.000  troops  were  expected 
^r^we  the  south  into  an  attitude  of  reason, 
without  even  striking  a  blow."  Rad/f^l  ele- 
ments began   to  hit   ^im  with  und'sguls^ 
animosity  "They  denounced  him  in  Congress 
aSd  Tttecked    him    In    the    Pa^lsan    preM 
which    thev    esUbllshed.    at    the    head    of 
which  walthe  -New  Nation."  pub  Ished   by 
General  Fremont  in  New  York.  All  radicals 
wire  in  btL  against  ^im   At  the  ^me  Ume 
he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Peace 
pLty  or  the  Democracy,  and  had  his  hands 
full  with  the  war,  the  Governn^ent,  and  the 
copperheads,  or  secesslonlst.s.  But  all   these 
Silts  proved  futile.  Mr.  Lincoln  w^  not 
to  be  swayed,  either  by  book  or  bell.  He  kept 
on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  "Ith  but  one 
Cbject  in  view-Union-all   else  being  sub- 
servient to  this  one  great  idea. 

"When  the  time  came  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  he  had  filled  vrtth  so  much 
abmty  and  integrity  for  over  3  yeai^.  Mr- 
Lincoln  was  again  almost  unanimously 
Chosen  by  the  convention,  this  time  assem- 
blS  at  Baltimore,"  Md.  General  Fremont 
ha^ng  "withdrawn  from  the  presidential 
^ntJt.  the  struggle  rested  solely  between 
Tbraham  Lincoln.  ^^P^hUcan    and  Genera^ 

McClellan.   Democrat.   ^^'-°^.Zf.^\Z 
throughout  the  SUtes  and  resulted  m  the 
reelection  Of  Lincoln  for  the  second  time 
m    his  Second    inaugural    address,    Lincoln 

'^■^Pondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  prai-^ 
that  this  mighty  scourage  J>i^^\.^^^, 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet.  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  P"^<l^f >  ^^^j^ 
bondman's  250  years  of  "^--^q"!*^?^'  ,'!'^.n 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  l.«h  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
Tith  the  sword  as  was  said  3.000  years  ago, 
ro^tilMt  must  be  said,  that  the  Judgments 
ofthe  lirdTe  true  and  righteous  altogether. 
°'"Wlth  malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
Sve^  us  to  see  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
l^e^re m  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds^ 
To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  v^idow  and  his  orphans,  to 


do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  «^""^ 
and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 

^"on^April"l4,  1865.  while  attending  a  per- 
fo?mancf  it  the  Ford  Theatre  ^  Washmgton 
Lincoln  was  shot  to  death.  He  died  at  22  mm 
utes  past  7  on  the  morning  of  April  15.  IBOO. 
"Abraham  Uncoln  combined   within  h  m 
the  firmness  of  'Old  Hickory'  ^l^h  the  noble 
ness  of  George  Washington.  The  first  Presl 
Sent  of  the  United  States  fought  to  create 
me  union,  Jackson  swore  It  should  be  main- 
lined  and   Uncom   was   murdered   because 
he  was  determined  to  pe^Petuate  it_ 

Someone    I    think   it   was  Seward,   Secre 
tafvTstote.  said  during  this  deep  mourn- 
ing of  the  whole  Nation,  "and  now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 


Jettekson  Davis' 
Jefferson  Davis  was  born  on  June  3,  1808. 
His  fat^r  was  a  veteran  of  the  Be'O^uUon- 
Trv  War   President  Monroe  appointed  Davis 
a7a^det  at  West  Point  in  1824.  Strangely 
enough,  two  of  his  classmates  were  Robert  K 
Lee  fnd  Albert  Sidney  Johnston    who  were 
to  serve   as   eminent   generals   under   DavU 
S  coriander  in  Chief  of  fe  Confederacy 
••The  prominence  of  Davis,  with  his  ex- 
treme ardor  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the 
rle^tl  and  interests  of  his  section,  brought 
him  constantly  into  confilct  with  the  most 
e^nent  leaders  of  both  the  polltica    partly 
who  had  agreed  to  Ignore  all  minor  issues, 
Tnd  unite  in  the  paramount  purpose  of  sav- 
mg  the  union."  One  of  Davis'  chief  support- 
er^ was  senator  Calhoun  of  ^outh  Carolina^ 
and  one  of  his  chief  opponents  was  Henry 
Clav  of  Kentucky.  While  Davis  was  a  Sena- 
tor     his     father-in-law.     General     Zachary 
Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In 
1848.  but  Davis  on  proslavery  grounds  de- 
clined to  support  him.  It  was  not  a  secret 
?hat  zachary  Taylor,  his  father-in-law,  did 
not  get  along  very  well  with  him.  Davis  was 
elected  to  another  6-y«^arJun  term  as  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  on  March  4    1857.     He 
remained   in   the   Senate   until  January    2i, 
1861.  when  he  withdrew,  having  been  official- 
ly   notified    that    Mlssiseippl    had    seceded 
from  the  Union  on  January  9,  1861.' 

The  provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery, 
Ala  ,  elected  Davis  as  President  of  the  Con- 
^eracy   on    February   9,    1861.   In   his    m- 
augural  address  on  February  18,  1861.  Pr^l- 
S  Davis  said:   "Necessity,  "ot  choice    has_ 
Ted  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
'^n  after  his  inauguration  Davis  appointed 
commissioners    to    try    to    cement    friendly 
relTtTons  between   the  Federal   Government 
and     the     Confederacy.     But     Mr^    Seward^ 
Lincoln's   Secretary   of   State,   said    that   he 
would    recognize    Davis'    representati\  es    as 
clUzens  of  the  United  States  but  not  as  rep- 
resentatives  of    an    independent   POwer.   He 
further  said  that  the  alleged  secession  and 
confederation  of  the  seven  Southern  States 
could  not  be  recognized  by  the  feder^^  G^l" 
ernment  as  valid.  In  November  1861  an  elec- 
tion was  held  in  the  Confederate  States  and 
Davis  was  chosen  President  for  6  more  years 
without   opposition. 

The  south  had  a  taste  of  victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Manassas  but  there  followed  m 
quick  succession  a  series  of  defeats.  Foy'" 
?mple.  there  was  the  surrender  of  Port 
Donelson  on  February  16^  1861.  and  the 
occupation  of  Nashville  on  February  24,  1861 
other  defeats  followed  in  the  East  and  West 
particularly  Rich  Mountain  in  the  State  of 

Virginia.  ^    .j_„. 

But  despite  these  setbacks.  President 
Davis  remained  ever  confident  and.  address- 
ing a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  said:  .^  ^    „„h 

••Although  the  contest  is  not  ended  and 
the  tlcie  for  the  moment  is  against  us,  the 


-  Life  and  Death  of  Jefferson  Davis,  edited 
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final  result  in  our  favor  Is  not  doubtful.  The 
period  IS  near  at  hand  when  ""^  foes  rnus^ 
sink  under  the  immense  load  of  debt  vihich 
they  incurred." 

"With  the  full  of  Vicksburg  in  1862,  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  was  opened  to  ine 
Federil  forces  and  at  no  later  date  was  the 
Confederacv   able   to   undertake   any   senous 
enterprise  ior  Us  recovery.  Th^  disasters  at 
Gettvsbiirg  and  Vicksburg  were  imniediately 
followed   in   the  .south   by   a   marked   abate- 
ment of  that  unwavering  ronfldence  in  the 
ultimate  result  which  had  previously  stlniu- 
lated  the  energv  of  the  Confederates    "These 
disasters  were  also  attended   by  a  fatal  de- 
rangement of  the  already  falling  Confederacy 
system  of  finance    The  depreciated  currency 
of  the  Confederacv  had  rarely  improved   in 
seasons   of   military   success,    but   it   always 
grew  rapldlv  worse  with  each  disaster. 

In  other  word.i.  the  currency  had  become 
worthless  and  its  depreciation  was  rapid  and 
uninterrupted 

In  1879,  a  lady  bv  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dorsey, 
eave  her  estate  at  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  to  former 
President  Davis  and  he  hved  in  that  house 
quietly  and  peacefully  until  his  death  on 
December  6,  1889,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  8L 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  give  a  r6sumt  of 
comment  made  by  prominent  individuals 
throughout  the  country  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  the  press  accounts  In  both  North  and 
South.  :.nd  Also  in  Europe,  at  the  time  cf 
his  death; 

•New  Orleans.  La  ,  December  6,  1889.— 
The  death  of  Jefierson  Davis  occurred  at  a 
quarter  to  1  this  morning  •  •  •  Mrs.  Davis 
who  has  been  In  constant  attendance  upon 
her  husband,  scarcely  leaving  him  for  a  mo- 
ment since  he  was  taken  111.  sat  at  his  bed- 
side holding  his  hand  in  hers." 
Senator  Reagan  said: 

"I  served  with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Confederacv  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end    as  his  Postmaster  General.  What  were 
his  'characteristics?  He  was  a  man  of  great 
labor    of   great   learning,   of  great   integrity, 
of  great  puritv.  What,  from  your  knowledge 
and   acquaintance   with    the   man^  was   the 
principle    motive,    which    actuated    him    In 
eolng  into  the  rebellion?  To  secure  a  gov- 
Irnment    that    should    be    friendly    to    the 
people.  He  was   an   Intense   believer   in    .he 
doctrine  that  the  States  should  contro      b- 
solutely  their  domestic  affairs,  and  that  the 
General  Government  had   no  power  or  au- 
thority to  act  outside  of  the  matters  spe- 
ciallv  delegated  to  it." 

Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  said: 
••The  oasslnc  awav  of  Jefferson  Davis  shuts 
from   view  the  l.^st  great  landmark  of   the 
terrible  war.  If  It  could  end  all  divisions  and 
strifes   and  burv   in   a  deep   grave   the  dif- 
ferences of  sections,  a  new  day  of  peace  and 
prosperiTv  would  dawn  upon  the  land   ^es^ 
I  knew  Mr.  Davis  quite  well,  as  I  was  near 
him  almost  daily,  from  Montgomery.  Ala_to 
Richmond,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  and  I  regarded  him  ss 
a  man  of  fine  attainments,  polished  and  ac- 
complished, brave  and  courageous  and  true 
to   his   principles,   and   I    believe  the   Con- 
federacv  came  as  near  succeeding  under  his 
Presldencv  as  it  would  have  done  under  that 
of  any  o£her  man.  As  to  the  place  hi.story 
will  give  him.  that  Is  a  most  difficult  question 
to  answer  at  any  time  and  as  to  any  m.an. 
but  I  believe,  when  his  whole  life  and  char- 
acter   are    considered    and    analyzed    In    an 
unclouded  atmosphere  by  ^ool.  dispassionate 
people,  he  will   hold   a  very  high  place  in 
history."  ,  „„  . 

Roger  A   Pryor.  a  Confederate  general  and 
well-known  lawyer  said: 

"I  first  met  Davis  in  1855.  when  I  ^ as  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Union.  He  was  then 
n  the  Senate.  I  knew  him  better  as  Secre- 
tarv  of  War,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
end  of  the  war  we  were  thrown  much  to- 
geSier   Right  here  I  wish  to  say  It  Is  a  mis- 
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take  to  suppose  that  Davis  was  a  secesalonlst. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  originally  opposed 
to  secession.  Graduate  of  West  Point  and 
Secretary  of  War  as  he  was.  It  was  to  his 
Interest  and  disposition  to  maintain  the 
Union.  He  even  made  a  speech  at  Portland. 
Maine,  when  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  Is  expressed  In  strong 
language.  The  ultraparty  in  his  own  State 
drove  him  to  secession  against  his  better 
Judgment.  I  say  this  in  Justice  to  him." 

Mr  James  Campbell  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral when  Mr.  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  administration  of  President  Pierce. 
"The  two  men,  alike  In  only  that  they  were 
Democrats,  but  differing  in  all  else,  became 
intimate  friends,  soon  to  be  separated  and 
to  become  foes,  the  one  to  lead  the  fight 
under  the  banner  of  secession  and  the  other 
to  stand  by  the  old  flag  of  the  Union." 

Campbell  said  on  the  news  of  Jefferson 
Davis"  death : 

•Yes  I  knew  Jefferson  Davis  well.  I  may  saj, 
I  was  intimately  associated  with  him  from 
1863  to  1857,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  when  we  were  both  In  the 
Cabinet  together,  he  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
I  as  postmaster  General.  But  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  years  before  his  death,  and  all  my 
recollections  of  him  date  back  to  a  time 
before  you  w«re  born. ' 

Another  prominent  citizen  said: 

•Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated men  whom  I  ever  came  inbontact  with. 
His  requirements  were  broad  and  often  sur- 
prised us." 

The  flags  were  down  at  half-mast  over  the 
statehouses  of  all  the  Southern  States,  but 
the  War  Department,  over  which  Jefferson 
Davis  presided  under  President  Pierce  from 
1853  to  1857,  did  not  take  official  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  Confederate  leader.  When  asked 
whether  the  flag  would  be  at  half-mast  on 
the   day   of   the   funeral.   Secretary   Proctor 

said:  ^.        1.    .  ,* 

"I  had  not  considered  that  question,  but  It 
will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  flag  will  not  be 
placed  at  half-mast  upon  that  occasion." 

It  took  the  south  over  25  years  to  recon- 
struct Its  affairs  and  to  get  back  on  Its  feet. 
When  we  think  that  after  World  War  II 
America  through  the  Marshall  plan  poured 
billions  of  dollars  In  Europe  to  restore  the 
condition  of  that  harassed  part  of  the  world. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  some  small-bore  bu- 
reaucratic mlnd.5  and  small  caliber  minds  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Insisted 
upon  heaping  scorn  and  vengeance  on  the 
South  for  so  long  a  time. 

One  newspaper  editorial  of  the  times  said : 
"In  the  nature  of  things  Mr.  Davis  could 
never  be  recognized  as  a  national  hero.  While 
he  was  a  man  of  unordlnary  mold  he  was  but 
a  contest  of  failure.  The  press  in  London  was 
most  kind  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
But  reading  the  editorials  In  this  book  review 
following  the  death  of  Jefferson  Davis,  there 
is  a  thread  of  thought  In  all  the  news  and 
editorial  accounts  of  the  times  and  that  Is 
that  although  Jefferson  Davis  discharged  his 
duties  with  dignity,  with  pride  and  tenacity, 
he  would  hardly  ever  be  recognized  as  a 
national  hero." 

Yet.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  too  was  only  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy  but  still 
he  has  always  been  and  is  now  recognized 
universally  not  only  as  a  national  hero  but 
one  of  the  most  talented  military  figures. 
Including  Napoleon,  who  ever  lived. 

I  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  if  Lincoln 
had  been  President  of  the  Confederacy  In- 
stead of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  if  he  had  not  been  assassinated,  Lincoln 
somehow  like  Lee.  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  national  figure.  In  short,  I  cannot 
resist  the  thought  that  crowds  my  mind  that 
Lee  and  Lincoln  were  made  of  different  cloth 
than  Jefferson  Davis,  and  in  saying  this  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  in  the  least  unkind  to  the 
memorv  of  the  gracious,  courageous  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Jefferson  Davis. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant' 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  in  a  little 
towii  of  about  15  families  at  a  nlace  called 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  April  27,  1822.  His 
father  was  a  tanner  or  leathermaker.  When 
he  was  10  years  old,  his  father  Jesse  Grant 
moved  to  Georgetown.  Ohio,  50  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  Grant  whs  a  short,  freckled-faced, 
round  shouldered  youngster  at  that  time. 
Grant  moved  to  Ripley.  Ohio,  when  he  was 
still  a  youngster,  when  his  father  told  him, 
"I  believe  vou  are  going  to  get  that  appoint- 
ment." "What  appointment?"  the  boy  in- 
quired in  surprise.  "Why,  to  West  Point," 
replied  his  father.  "I  applied  to  Senator 
Morris  for  one,  and  I  reckon  you'll  get  it." 
"To  West  Point."  repeated  Ulysses,  still  a  bit 
dazed  bv  the  news.  why.  I  don't  want  to  go 
there."  "But  I  want  you  to,"  his  father  said. 
"I  reckon  you'll  go  If  I  say  so."  "Well,  If  you 
say  so.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go."  said  the  boy 
slowly.  "But  I  don't  want  to — I  know  that." 
So  Grant  entered  West  Point  in  1839.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  plump,  fair-faced,  almost  un- 
dersized little  fellow,  barely  over  5  feet.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  West  Point  life  out 
of  the  common,  he  was  Just  an  average,  or- 
dinary cadet,  learning  obedience,  attention, 
order,  health,  good  manners,  and  simple 
living. 

Grant  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1843 
and  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. Not  long  after  came  the  war  with 
Mexico  which  endured  from  1846  to  1848. 
Forty  years  after.  Grant  wrote  in  his  memoirs 
that  he  regarded  that  war  .as  one  of  the  most 
unjust  waged  by  a  strong  nation  against  a 
weak  one,  and  he  tells  us  In  his  memoirs  that 
as  a  young  soldier,  he  was  bitterly  against  It. 
With  his  little  Army  of  3,000  men.  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  whom  the  people  were  to 
later  call  "  'Old  Rough  and  Ready",  Invaded 
Mexico  and  young  2d  Lt.  U.S.  Grant  marched 
over  the  border  and  engaged  in  actual  war 
•  •  •  the  first  taste  of  real  war  that  he  had, 
was  m  the  little  scrimmage  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Palo  Alto— that  is,  the  battle  of  the 
high  trees — or  high  woods."  They  marched 
on,  and  the  next  day  fought  another  battle 
known  as  the  Palm  Grove. 

At  that  time,  he  was  ordered  to  Mexico, 
and  since  there  was  no  Panama  Canal,  this 
was  considered   to  be  a  tremendously  long 
trip.  He  and  his  men  had  to  take  a  boat  In 
New    York    and    pass    south    of    the    South 
American  Continent  in  order  to   reach  the 
Pacific  and  then  California.  Actually,  Grant 
and    his    men   stopped   on    the   Isthmus   of 
Panama  for  a  while  on   their   way   to  Cali- 
fornia.   "The  dreadful  disease  cholera — that 
plaBT.ie   of    hot    countries — broke   out   In   the 
camo.    Lieutenant   Grant   had  sickness  and 
death  to  struggle  with  in  addition  to  his  other 
worries.  For  cholera  in  July  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  vrtth  sultry,  rainy  weather  and 
insufficient  shelter  meant  death."  Grant  sent 
his  last  company  of  soldiers  and  doctors  on, 
by  foot,  to  Panama  itself.  "Then  he  took  en- 
tire charge  of  the  cholera  camp — for  a  week. 
he   fought  the  plague  desperately  and  un- 
flinchingly. He  cared  for  the  sick,  buried  the 
dead,  kept  one  eye  on  the  half-hostile  In- 
dians, tried  in  every  way  to  arrange  for  some 
kind  of  transportation  to  Panama  and  kept 
on  doing  things  as  briskly  and  cheerfuUy  aa 
he  rould.  stubbornly  resolved  not  to  give  In. 
For  a  whole  week,  he  did  not  take  off  his 
clothes  and  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest, 
working,   nursing,  striving  in   the  midst  of 
the  plague  that  brought  weakness  and  death 
from  the  forest  and  the  swamps. 

Of  150  men.  women,  and  children  In  that 
cholera-stricken  camp  on  the  Chagres  River. 
fully  one-third  died  before  that  week  o:  terror 
came  to  an  end.  but  Grant  never  9:ave  up." 
Bv  this  time  Second  Lieutenant  Grant  had 
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been  made  first  lieutenant  and  now  he  was 
made  a  captain. 

Mrs.  Grant's  father  had  given  her  part  of 
a  farm  comprising  60  acres,  and  on  this. 
Captain  Grant  decided  to  build  a  home  and 
go  into  farming.  All  he  could  do  was  put  up 
a  log  cabin.  He  was  his  own  mason  and  car- 
penter except  when  It  came  to  "raising"  and 
at  this  time  the  neighbors  helped.  He  named 
his  place  "Hardscrabble,"  because  he  said  he 
was  certain  to  find  life  there  "a  hard 
scrabble." 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  call  to  duty  that 
proved  to  be  his  making.  •  •  *  "political 
troubles  ended  In  actual  conflict.  Americans 
were  In  arms  against  Americans.  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon;  the  Civil  War  had  begun 
and  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 
to  defend  the  Union."  And  then  things  began 
to  happen  because  "soldiers  sprang  to  arms 
all  over  the  country  and  the  whole  broad  land 
became  one  mighty  camp."  "There  were 
meetings  In  practically  every  city  and  town 
for  soldiers.  One  such  meeting  was  held  at 
the  courthouse  in  Galena,  111.,  where  Grant 
lived.  Not  a  hundred  people  in  Galena  knew 
who  this  Captain  Grant  was.  and  when  a 
medium-sized,  stooped-necked.  serious-look- 
ing man  In  blue  army  overcoat  rose  in  his 
place,  the  crowded  courtroom  looked  at  him 
curiously."  Someone  said,  "Get  up  on  the 
platform  I  go  up,  Cap'n." 
Grant  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  this  meeting  is  called  to 
organize  a  company  of  volunteers  to  serve 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  defense  of  the 
Union.  Before  calling  upon  you  to  become 
volunteers,  I  wish  to  state  Just  what  will  be 
required  of  you.  First  of  all,  unquestioning 
obedience  you  will  have  to  give  to  your  su- 
perior officers.  The  Army  is  not  a  picnicking 
party  nor  is  It  an  excursion.  You  will  have 
hard  marches  in  rain  and  snow.  If  you  put 
your  name  down  here,  it  shall   be   In   full 

understanding  what  the  act  means 

Then  "there  came  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  IlUnols  asking  if  Grant  would 
accept  the  command  of  the  21st  Ulinolfl 
Regiment  and  so  Captain  Grant  became 
Colonel  Grant."  He  arrived  at  Camp  Yates 
and  was  Introduced  to  the  audience  by  a 
Congressman  named  Logan  who  simply  said, 
"lUinoisansl  allow  me  now  to  present  to  you 
vour  new  colonel,  U.  S.  Grant."  OI  course, 
the  soldiers  cheered  •  •  •  from  an  unruly, 
careless  and  disobedient  set  of  men,  the  21st 
Illinois  Regiment  developed  into  an  orderly, 
well-trained  soldierly  regiment. 

Grant  always  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
how  to  get  It.  ""He  was  strict,  but  never  ugly, 
firm,  vet  always  friendly;  determined,  yet 
never  "tyrannical."  Grant  was  now  made 
brigadier  general  and  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  district  south  of  St.  Louis  and  all 
of  southern  Illinois.  He  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  Cairo,  111.  He  immediately  sailed  down 
the  river  to  Paducah  with  his  soldiers  and 
occupied  the  town  and  the  Union  forces  had 
secured  a  footing  in  Kentucky. 
•  Taking  3,000  men  with  him.  Grant  started 
to  break  up  a  camp  of  Confederates  at  a  place 
called  Belmont  on  the  Mississippi,  20  or  30 
miles  from  Cairo.  A  fierce  battle  followed, 
and  it  was  Grant's  first  battle  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Confederates  on  the  river  were  rein- 
forced by  more  troops.  They  turned,  spread 
out  their  lines  and  swooping  down  on  the 
UiUon  troops  fairly  surrounded  them.  At  this. 
Grant's  officers  were  greatly  alarmed.  They 
supposed,  of  course,  that  they  were  cap- 
tured. One  said,  '"What  shall  we  do.  we  are 
surrounded."  "Well,"  said  Grant.  "We  cut 
our  way  in,  we've  got  to  cut  our  way  out." 
•  •  *  and  they  did. 

"The  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought  on 
November  7.  1861.  It  was  the  first  step  toward 
breaking  into  the  Confederate  lines.  At  once. 
General  Grant  decided  to  make  a  still  greater 
step  and  clear  the  Confederates  away  from 
the  two  forts  they  had  built  on  the  Tennes- 


see and  Cumberland  Rivers  in  northern  Ten- 
nessee," With  17.000  men  and  seven  gunboats 
o  help  him,  Grant  moved  at  once  un  Fort 
Henrv  on  the  Tennessee.  Grant  received  in- 
truclion,  -hold  Fort  Henry  at  all  hazards 
tmt  he  was  not  ordered  not  to  take  Fort 
Donelson,  so  he  set  uut  to  do  it. 

"So  with  15,000  men,  he  marched  against 
Fort  Donelson  and  confronted  an  ;»'-my  of 
n  000  men.  protected  by  strong  fortlfica- 
Uons  In  a  while,  he  had  the  southern  torces 
;n  retreat  and  Grant  gave  orders  «o  ^f^^f^ 
the  Confederate  fortifications.  They  did  this 
..allantlv.  and  they  captured  them:  :ind  that 
Tiight  the  Union  soldiers  slept  at  Fort  Doncl- 

"°"Grant    at    once    advocated    another    ad- 
vance   He   had    broken   into   the   rebel   lines 
.a  Belmont   He  had  cleared  the  rivers  by  the 
capture   of    Fort   Henry    and   Fort   Done  son. 
Now  he  wished  to  go  a  step  further  and  at- 
;ick  the  confederate  base  of  railroad  com- 
:..iunications  at  Corinth   m   northern  Missis- 
^iDDl   If  he  succeeded  in  this,  he  would  brealt 
•hrouKh  their  second  line  of  Uetcnse  '   Grant 
.•as  encamped  at  Pitt.burg  Landing  nn  the 
Tennessee      Kner      when       'Albert      ^>dne> 
.lohnston.    the    Confederate    general     and    -■. 
,allant  leader,  determined,  like  Grant,  not  to 
■,vait  to  be  attacked,  but  to  attack,  .so,  on  the 
,„xth   of   Apr,!,   Johnston   with   an   arniv   of 
40,000  men,  fell  upon  Grant  s  force  <.f  2a.00a 
striking   U   .-t    Shiloh   church   :^   ""f  /^^^ 
Pittsburg   Landing    There    a    terrible    battle 
■.vas  loucht    It  was  as  Grant  ^aid.    .i  case  of 
southern  dash  against  northern  endurance  . 
ShUoh  turned  out   to  be  a   Union   victors 
.nd,    -so  the  .second  line  of  Confederate  de- 
tense  was  broken  and  Grant  pushed  inward 
or  a  ihird  move,"  This  was  by  "starting  .>t 
its  main  center  of  communication,  the  ^ity  ot 
Vlcksbura   on    the   Mississippi,    II    that    were 
captured^he  Mississippi  would  be  freed  and 
.he  confederate  cut  off  from  it.s  western  base^ 
step  bv  step  he  worked  toward  his  objective 
point.  "Battles  were  fought,  advances  made^ 
erritorv    occupied,    and    finally    ^'^   25.000 
men  under  his  command   ..nd  a  clea'-  iieid 
before    him    he    moved    against    \  Icksburg. 
called  irom  it^  importance  and  its  strength, 
the   Gibraltar   of   the    Mississippi, 

"The  confederacy  awoke  to  its  danger  and 
tried  to  stop  him.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  Grant 
could  not  be  stopped." 

"On  the  third  day,  a  white  flag  -PlfJ^rf 
on  the  works  at  Vicksburg  and  General 
Grant  received  a  letter  from  the  southern 
™ander.  General  Pemberton,  asking  for 
terms  of  surrender," 

"To  this  request.  Grant  returned  his  cus- 
•omarv  .nswer:  The  unconditional  surren- 
de"o  the  cTty  and  garrison.  I '-ve  -  ^™ 
^;wpr  than  iv-ese'"  It  w.as  about  this  tune 
"h.t  the  peopie  caught  on  to  Grant's  Initials 
US  md^egan  to'call  him  Unconditional 
Surrender  Grant 

With  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  ine  Mis- 
sssiDD^  River  was  free  irom  the  lakes  ol 
SLt^  to  the  Gulf  Of  Mexico.  The  tan 
ners  son  had  thus  become  a  great  and  sue 
cessful  general  because  at  this  time,  lie  was 
made  a  major  general  «nd  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  President  Uncoln. 

"Mv  D..^R  general:  I  do  not  remember  tnat 
vou  and  I  ever  met  personally,  I  write  this 
now  as   a   grateful  .acknowledgment   for     he 
almost  ineslmable  service  >•- '--f^^^  ^^ 
r.r^,„^fr^y   T  wish  to  sav  a  word  further,  wneii 
■0       i^st  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg. 
Uught  vou  Should  do  What  you  nnally 
didimarch  the  troops  across  the  neck^  run 
t^e  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  .o 
befow     and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a 
general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  L 
that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like 
coud  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took 
Port    G:bson.    Grand    Gulf    and    vlcmit>,    I 
thought  vou  should  go  down  the  river  and 
loin  General  Banks;   and  when  you  turned 
northward   east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  . 
was  a  misMke,  I  now  wish  to  make  a  personal 
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..cknowlcdgment  that  you  were  right  and  I 

w.is    wrong, 

"Yours  \erv  truly. 

A.    Lincoln. 

■Congress,  too.  sent  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
this  modest  victor,  and  the  legislatures  of 
some  of  the  Northern  States  Jollowed  .su  t^ 
Lincoln  mrther  wrote  at  this  t:me,  the 
Father  of  Waters  again  I'oes  unvexed  to  the 
sea-  the  tide  of  war  has  turned  indeed  ..nd 
America  luus  discovered  her  i^'^^'<'^^  ^°^^^'^^ 

Grant    had    done    it    all;     lils    brain    ha 
thought  out.   his   hand   ""d^-ff  7' ;;■"'•'  ' 
this  plan  of  victory,  from  .shiloh  to  Cli.m.i- 
uoogi.   Yet,   when   he  was  leaving   the  West 
l.,r  the  East  to  take   his  ureate.st   command, 
he  wrote  tr.  his  best  ..nd  most  beloved  a.s.Msl- 
.nt  Ciencral  .sherman.  who  was  to  make  that 
remarkable  "march   lo   Mie  sea."   a   ""t"  ■" 
which  he  gave  .Sherman  thanks  and  credit  lor 
the  help  he  had  been  to  Grant  in  his  western 
cmipaign     -There  are  many  officers  to  whom 
these  remarks  ..re  ;.pplic;ible  to  :.  greater  ..r 
less  degree,  but  v.  hat  I  want  is  to  express  my 
Thanks  to  vou  .,nd  McPherson,  ..s  the  >iien  to 
whom,  above  all   ..thers,   I   leel   indebted   lor 
whatever  I  have  had  of  .-uccess," 

For  the  lirst  unie  since  Ills  cadet  da\v 
Grant  was  now  in  the  City  of  Washington 
oui  lor  the  lirst  time  in  liis  Ule.  he  met  Abr.a- 
ham  Lincoln.  On  March  ;.,  1364  Abe  Uncoln 
handed  Grant  the  paper  whu'h  made  h.m 
lieutenant-General  of  the  Armies  of  'he 
United  .-States, 

General  Grant,''  s,iid  the  President  hand- 
inc  the  soldier  his  commission,  'the  Nati..n  s 
..ppreriation  of  what  you  have  done  and  its 
4liance  upon  vou  lor  what  still  remains  to 
he  accomplished  in  the  exl.stniE  great  strug- 
gle .ire  now  prescnt.ed  with  this  commission, 
constituting  you  Lieutenant-tieneral  in  '^he 
Armv  of  the  United  .St.ites,"  This  -rder 
l)laced  him  m  c mimanri  .md  leadership  of  a 
mi^'htv  armv  ot  TOO  000  men. 

"so  to  m.ake  all  parts  of  the  army.  Ea.st 
•  nd  West,  work  together,  his  plan  was  to 
hurl  his  armies  ..gainst  the  Confederate 
.rmies-  to  keep  hurling  them;  to  give  the 
'enemv  no  rest;  to  cive  him  no  chance  .o 
drawawav  troops  from  one  part  to  reinforce 
.mother,  and.  ,.s  he  declared,  to  tal.e  no 
b.ickward  step.'  That  was  one  thing  Grant 
never  did— go  backward  " 

•It  took  a  vear  '.or  Grant  to  carry  ""t  l^s 
plans,  but  he  kept  steadily  at  work.  He  h.ad 
quite  another  piece  of  work  on  hand  than  he 
•■lad  vet  attempted— the  conquest  of  General 
i  ee  the  greatest  ccneral  of  the  Confederacy. 
T-i  Lee  he  knew  that  he  was  matched  against 
i  leader  who  was  bold  :i3  well  .is  cautious, 
determined  as  well  as  patient,  ma^te'-'-V  f 
well  as  wilv.  and.  in  every  way  as  the  old  .=  .y- 
ine  goes  'a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel  . 

■  Give  the  enemv  no  rest  .strike  i.lm  and 
•Keep  striking  him.  The  war  must  be  ended, 
and  we  must  end  It  now " 

\t  last  the  wearv  President  Lincoln  at 
Washington,  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief  knew 
that  he  had.  at  last,  a  general  -t  the  ne.>d 
of   his  army   upon  whom   h.e   could   rely    to 

the  end.  ,      _      , 

In  April.  "Just  13  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  handed  to  General  Grant   ..t   ^he 
White  House  his  commission  as  head  of  ,  he 
nrmv.  the  end  came"  "Sherman  had  maae 
a   path   for   his   army   through   Georgia   and 
marching  to  the  sea  had  cut  the  Confederacy 
m  two    Sheridan,  at  the  head  of  a  w-onderiul 
bodv  of  cavalry  had  ridden  around  Lee  s  en- 
tire" army  and  kept  it  from   runmnf:   '.i^^^l 
and  from  getting  any  more  -^tipp he.  of    ood 
or  ammunition;  Thomas,  at  Nashville^  held 
back  the  western  armies  ol  the  Confederacy 
and  defeated  them  so  that  they  could  not 
go   to  the  aid   of  Lt-e;    Meade,   the   hero   of 
Gettvsburg.  marking  as  Grant  s  right  hand 
man'at  the  head  of  the  Armv  ^/ the  Potomac^ 
nxecutcd   all    the   orders   of    his   chief    v.ith 
determination,  precision,  and  dlEpatch;  and. 
at  the  center  ^f  all  stood  Grant-tirm    un- 
vieldlng,    aggressive,    imperatne,     sayinu    a 


thing  and  doing  It.  too;  striking  •striking 
su-lklng-  until  at  la.st  in  the  apple  orchard 
^t  Appomattox  the  last  stan.l  w.as  made,  the 
last  gun  tired,  the  whit*  flag  «"ttered  out 
and  Lee  .serene  even  In  defeat,  m  the  little 
McLean  larmhouse  met  the  triumphant  iten- 
eral  of  the  Union  and  surrendered  himself 
iind  his  entire  armv  prisoners  of  war 

•Dressed  simplv.  in  a  soldier's  blouse,  •.Uth- 

,,ut    a   sword,    his    generals   .shoulder    straps 

he  .^nlv   mark  of   his   rank.   General   Grant 

met  General  Lee  in  McLean's  l.irmhouse  and 

arr.mced  t  he  terms  of  surrender 

Before  Grant's  dav  a  .surrender  meant  a 
.iiserace  a  punishment  or  a  terror.  Leaders 
ui  rebellion  were  imprisoned,  hung  ..r  shot, 
soldiers  were  penned  up  like  criminals  hom.'s 
devastated,  l.mas  l.dd  waste  Surrender  mcint 

"'"'w' It  meant  release,  relief.  Irlendship.'^ 
Read  what  Grant  wrote  lo  General  Lee  at 
.Appomattox  Courthouse.  Va  .  ..n  the  ninth 

"'''^In"!ccorc:ance  with  the  substance  of  my 
letter  to  vou  of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose 
,o  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  ..f 
Northern  Virginia,  on  the  following  terms,  lo 

^'  "Rolls  >f  all  ihe  ojlicers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  >'e  given  to 
.,n  othcer  designated  by  me,  the  other  o  be 
.ietalned  by  such  officers  as  you  may  desii,- 

""•^The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles 
not  to  take  arms  against  the  rnlted  States 
until  properlv  exchanged.  ,.nd  .  ach  company 
.;rreglmemal  commander  to  .sign  a  like  parole 
for  the  men  ol  tlieir  ronimands, 

•  The  arms.  aniUerv.  and  public  property 
to  be  parked  and  slacked,  and  turned  over 
lo  the  officers  appointed  by  ine  to  receive 
ihem  Thas  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  o! 
the  ulhcers.  nor  their  private  horses  or  bag- 
gage "   •    •    • 

"I  will  instruct  mv  paroling  officers  that 
all  the  enlisted  men  >A  your  cavalry  and 
artillerv  who  own  horses  arc  to  retain  them 
tust  as'the  officers  do  theirs  Thev  will  need 
them  for  their  spring  ploughing  and   .arm 

"'"'^General."  .^aid  Lee  earnestly,  "there  is 
nothing  vou  could  have  done  to  accomplish 
more  pood  either  for  them  or  lor  1  he  Govern- 

"'"^'Thcn  General  Lee  mounted  his  horse;  he 
„nd  Grant  saluted  each  ..ther  'ike  gent.e- 
men  and  soldiers;  the  Confederate  chief  un 
rTde  back  to  his  army,  and  the  long  con.l.ct 
was  over,'' 


Robert  E.  Lee  - 
m  the  book  reviews  I  made  on  the  lives  of 
General    Marquis    de    Lalavette.    Chief    .us- 
t'ce    John    Marshall    and    Patrick    Henr>     I 
ouched  on   the  period   during   the  Reu.  u- 
■lonarv  War:  m  the  book  reviews  I  made  -  n 
the  u4  of  Henry  Clay  ..nd  Daniel  Webster   I 
touched  on   the   period   during   ^he   War  - 
1812;    m  the   l;ook  review  I  made  -"  ^^ddy 
Roosevelt    I  tuiched  a  bit  on  tne  '^P'-nf^- 
^merTcanWar  -  f  1898  and  a  bit  on  the  Hrst 
S    war.     .nd    i:nally.    vhe    ^  J^^^ 
on  the  hie  of  Franklin  Delano  Roj^exes    1 
ouched  on  the  period  of  World  War  I  ad 
Worid  War  II    I  have  decided  that  i^^^ould 
be  .appropriate  ..t  this  time  to  reyew  ..  lew 
fo^aphies  covering  the  period  dunng  the 
r=vll   War    and   !or   that   purpose   I   cannot 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  review  than  the 
bioeraphv  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  ^  ■,  ^^ 

The  first  I.ee  in  America  was  Richard  Lee, 
..xth  generation   ancestor  '^t  «;^"^^^^'.^^^f 

Enl^L^^^enR^ard.the.hrstL^m 

.  -.-4    ...    1  fipd    >'.e   owned   .""Ome   -.s 
.America    died    '.n    ^Z.\   ,    .^n 
square  nule.s  oi  rich  Virginia  soil. 


-Robert    E     lee     by    Guy    Emery.    Julian 
Messner,  Inc..  New  York.  195L 
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Richard's  descendants  prospered  through 
the  following  century  until  by  the  time  of 
the  revolution  there  were  no  more  Illustrious 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  new  republic  than 
the  Lees,  except  that  of  Washington  himself. 
Such  Lees  as  Richard,  Henry,  Arthur.  Thomas, 
William   Francis,  and  Ughtfoot  were  men  of 
station,  ability,  wealth,  and  Integrity.  Two 
were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  "The  list  of  Members  of  Congress.  Gov- 
ernors of  Virginia  and  other  holders  of  pub- 
lic office  was  endless.  Young  Robert  E.  Lee 
grew   up    In   the    midst   of    this    tradition." 
Robert  E.  Lee  decided  on  a  military  career 
at  a  very  early  age.  In  fact,  as  a  young  boy 
he  decided  he  would  go  to  West  Point.  He 
finally  ended  up  there  when  he  was   18  in 
1825.  When  he  entered  West  Point  he  had 
brown  hair,  a  dark  complexion,  grey  eyes,  he 
was  5'   10"  and  weighed  180  pounds.  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  the  son  of  Henry    (Light  Hor.<;e 
Harry)  Lee  of  Revolutionary  War  renown.  It 
was  he  who  coined  the  patriotic  phrase  with 
reference  to  Washington:    -Plrst  in  war.  first 
in  peace,  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men '■   For  all   his   renown   In   the  military. 
Light  Horse  Harry  led  a  rather  profligate  life. 
He  spent  two  fortune.s.  He  spent  one  he  in- 
herited from  his  own  parents  and  then   he 
spent  the  fortune  from  his  second  wife.  .-Vnn 
Carter.  Ann  C.irter's  father  had  to  set  up  .i 
trust      for     tl*«     four     children      of     Light 
Horse   Harrv   Lee   and   Ann   Cirter   to   keep 
Light  Horse  from  .^pending  every  single  nickel 
he  left  to  his  daughter. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  son  of  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  by  second  m,irrla«e  so  Lee  had  a 
number  of   half-brothers   and   sisters.   Lisjht 
Horse  Harrv  Lee  wa-v  an  inveterate  gambler 
and  he  gambled  eve'rything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.   When  the  war  between  England 
and    the    United    States   broke   out    in    1812. 
Light  Horse  Harry  was  agaiiist  going  to  war 
with  England.  .•\s  a  matter  of  fact  he  took 
a  boat  and   sailed   to  the  British  Colony  of 
Barbados.  He  joined  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
other  noted  Federalists  in  ,i  publication  of 
an  antiwar  editorial  in  a  new.spaper  in  Bal- 
timore called  the  Baltimore  Federal  Repub- 
lican. As  a  result  of  this  editorial,  the  editor 
of  the  paper.  Alexander  Hanson,  and  a  num- 
ber  of   other   people   were   killed   and  eight 
otliers  were  left  on  the  ground  for  dead  in- 
cUidlng    Ught    Horse    Harry    Lee.   The   mob 
Jabbed  Harry  "with  knives  and  poured  hot 
candle  grease  in  his  eyes."   'One  tried  to  cut 
off  his  nose  wltlv  a  penknife."  It  was  only 
Light  Horse  Harrv's  stamina  that  kept  him 
aUve  and  pulled  him  through.  Much  later, 
"half    blind,    crippled    and   disfigured,    they 
brought  him  home  an  invalid  for  life."  So 
as  a  child  of  only  5  or  6  years  of  age.  Robert 
E.  Lee  knew  his  father  as  an  invalid  and  In 
the  eves  of  many  people  as  a  ne'er-do-well 
despite  his  glorious  accomplishments  In  the 
mllitarv  field. 

Anyway,  as  I  have  said.  Robert  E.  Lee  en- 
lered"  West  Point  in  1825.  The  motto  then 
was  as  it  Is  todav ;  "Duty.  Honor,  and  Coun- 
try." and  Robert  E.  Lee  lived  and  breathed 
this  motto  throughout  his  life 

Lee  was  once  asked  what  trait  of  charac- 
ter one  should  teach  or  inculcate  in  a  young 
boy  and  his  answer  was  teach  him  self- 
denial.  Lee  practiced  this  trait  of  character 
throughout  his  studies  at  West  Point  and  In 
fact  throughout  his  long  military  life. 

At  West  Point  his  roomate  or.  rather,  his 
tentmate.  was  a  voung  man  from  Georgia  by 
the  name  of  Jack  Mackay.  The  demerit  sys- 
tem at  West  Point  was  Instituted  by  a 
voung  man  named  Thayer.  Under  the  sys- 
tem, demerits  were  imposed  for  "Infraction 
of  regulations  no  matter  how  slight."  The 
demerit  system  involved  a  range  of  10  points 
upwards  for  tardiness  in  class  or  for  a  speck 
of  dust  on  a  shelf.  Nothing  more  serious 
than  a  daily  failure  of  keeping  ones  room 
neat  meant"  a  "discharge  for  deficiency  of 
conduct."  Nevertheless  "Robert  E.  Lee  went 
through  all  4  years  of  the  corps  without  a 
single   demerit."    Paragraph    21    of    the   De- 
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merit  Regulations  said.  'Cadets  will  not 
engage  in  fisticuffs.  Violation  of  this  regula- 
tion would  be  punishable  by  5  demerits  and 
10  •  •  V  Once  Jack  Mackay  came  In  with 
a  blackene<t  eve  and  Lee  iisked  him  what 
the  matter  was  "I  have  never  been  in  a  fight 
and  vou  know  it-  and  I  wouldn't  have  been 
in  oiie  this  time  except  for  you."  Lee  got  up 
and  -said.  For  me!  Why?"  "They  call  you 
Marble  Model-  ■Marble  Model?"  asked  Lee. 
•Why?"  Jack  Mackay  said  because  "you  are 
better  than  thev  are  and  they  know  it  and 
are  jealous  of  vou.  '  When  graduation  lime 
came  alont;  Lee  was  ranked  No.  2  in  a  class 
of  45  who  .survived  the  4  years  at  West  Point. 
■Standing  so  high,  he  was  permitted  to  se- 
lect his  branch  of  .service.  He  chose  the 
Corps  of  Ent;lneers.  the  elite  of  the  Army." 
So  you  see  Lee  had  a  degree  in  engineering. 
His  lirst  as.Mtinment  was  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  llie  Sa\annah  River  in  Geor- 
gia. This  was  not  very  far  from  the  planta- 
tion home  of  Jack  Mackay.  who  had  two 
beautiful  sisters,  .md  they  spent  many  a 
weekend  togetlier  its  bosom  friends. 

The  wife  of  Georije  W;ishington.  Martha. 
WIS  married  iwietv  riie  iirst  time  to  a  man 
whose  la-st  n.ane  w.is  Custis,  She  had  a  grand- 
son n.aiUKl  George  Washington  Parke  Custis. 
George  W.ushmgton  ;u:iopted  him  as  his  legal 
he:r.  and  this  was  something  very  serious 
beciuse  Getirge  W;ishin,t;ton  was  reputed  to 
be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Virginia.  Now 
Georse  W^whington  Parke  Custis,  Martha's 
grandson  .md  George  Washington's  .adopted 
grandson,  iiad  a  dau^'hter  named  Mary  Ann 
Randolph  Custis  Robert  E.  Lee  married  Mary 
Ann  on  June  30.  1831.  So  you  see  Lee  was 
married  to  the  i,'rcat  granddaughter  of  Mar- 
ilia  Washington  and  the  great  granddaugh- 
ter of  Georije  Washington.  P,%rt  of  the  in- 
iientance  Lee  rece;ved  was  a  huge  plantation 
known  ;is  .Arlington.  P.irt  of  the  Arlington 
Plaiuation  ;s  now  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington.  D.C..  where  the  National  i  Ar- 
lington i  CenietiTv  is  and  where  soldiers  from 
evt-ry  American  war  iroin  the  Revolutionary 
W.ir  up  to  liie  Vietnam  war  are  buried,  and 
the  Custis  ht>:ne  wlucii  Lee  and  Ann  occupied 
during  their  married  life  is  one  oi  the  favor- 
ite sights  to  see  in  Washington  even  to  this 
day  along  with  the  Lincoln  .Memorial,  the 
Tomb  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Washington 
Monument. 

Lee's  first  child,  a  boy.  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember  1832.  and  was  luoned  appropriately 
George    Washington    Custis    Lee.    after    his 
parents.  Robert  E.  Lee  lUid  Mary  Ann  Ran- 
dolph   Custis    and    his    great    grandp.irents. 
Martha  and  Georsie  WMiiington.  In  due  time 
Lee   and   Marv   Ann   !iad   six   more   children, 
two  bovs  and  four  girls.  Lee's  second  assign- 
ment was  on  'he  upper  Mississippi  River  and 
his  engineering  problem  was  simple  enough; 
Mainly  ■■'he  construction  of  dikes  and  break- 
waters which  would  force  the  stream  back  to 
its    old    channel.    The    currents    themselves 
would   then   take  care   of   cleaning   out   the 
obstructing  silt  "  That  he  made  a  huge  suc- 
cess   was    testified    to    by    the    people   of   St. 
Louis  whose  mayor  said:  "By  his  rich  gift  of 
genius  and  scientific  knowledge,  Lee  brought 
the  Father  of  Waters  under  control.   •    •    * 
One  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  minds 
I  iiave  ever  met  with,  he  was  as  scrupulously 
conscientious  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  .is  he  was  modest  and  unpre- 
tending   He  hiui  none  of  that  coddling  and 
petty  puerile  planning  and  scheming  which 
men  of   little  minds  and  small  intellectual 
caliber  use  to  make  .and   take  care  of  their 
fame.  The  labors  of  Robert  E.  Lee  can  speak 
for  themselves." 

Lee  spent  his  31st  to  34th  years  on  the 
Mississippi  River  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self fully.  At  that  time  there  was  what  was 
known  as  a  commission  to  carry  out  the 
examinations  at  West  Point  in  lieu  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The 
Chief  of  the  Commission  was  Maj.  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scolt.  hero  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
new   commanding   general   of   the   Army.   At 
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this  time,  hla  34th  year,  Lee  was  made  cap- 
tain, and  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  officers 
to  attend  the  final  examinations  at  West 
Point.  Thus  Lee  became  under  the  direct 
Jurisdiction  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army.  Major  General  Scott,  and  saw  an 
opportunity  for  great  advancement.  He  did 
not  muff  the  opportunity  and  "the  good 
opinion  Scott  had  of  him  was  afterwards  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  Lee's  career." 
In  the  story  of  Lee's  life,  we  are  now  in  the 
.spring  of  1846  when  "the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment again  refused  to  receive  the  American 
Minister.  Slldell"  of  Louisiana.  In  May  1846 
a  dispatch  came  from  General  Taylor  that  his 
forces  liad  clashed  with  the  Mexicans  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
at  war  with  Mexico. 

At  this  time  Lee  was  still  regarded  as  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  Army.  One  described 
him  as  follows:  "He  was  as  fine  a  looking  man 
as  one  would  wish  to  .see.  of  perfect  figure 
and  strlkinglv  handsome.  Quiet  and  dignified 
of  manner,  always  pleasant  and  considerate, 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  perfect  type  of 
gentleman."  Lee  seemed  even  handsomer  and 
larger  on  horseback  which  he  mounted  with 
straight  back  and  >houlders.  Lee's  favorite 
horse  was  named  "Traveller."  Lee  had  never 
known  a  dav  of  Illness. 

At  this  time  Lee  was  assigned  to  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  where  he  had  to  report  to  General 
Wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  Zachary 
Taylor's  army,  fresh  from  successful  battle 
against  the  Mexicans,  In  time  Zach.irv  Taylor 
became  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  father-in-law  of  Jetfer.son  Davis,  who 
became  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lee's  first  taste  of  cannon  shot  was  on 
board  a  small  ship  c;illed  the  -Prtritar  An 
attempt  was  made  of  bombardment  of  the 
Mexican  fortress.  .•\s  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fortress'  guns  were  better  than  tiiose  of  the 
small  ship  and  someone  said  to  General  Scott, 
who  was  then  also  on  board  the  ship  and  In 
command  over  Lee  and  the  entire  Army, 
"Let's  try  to  pierce  the  wall  of  the  fortress 
with  artillerv  shells"  and  Scott  said.  "You 
know  fully  well  the  water  is  too  shallow  to 
bring  vou  within  range  of  the  fortress."  But 
the  man  said,  "I  am  not  talking  about  shoot- 
ing from  the  ship.  I  have  in  mind  landing 
our  guns  on  shore."  "Can  you  get  your  heavy 
guns  ashore?"  Scott  asked.  "My  men  can  take 
their  guns  anywhere."  Scott  said.  "Bring 
them  in.  Captain  Lee  will  prepare  emplace- 
ments for  every  gun  you  can  set  on  dry  land." 
It  was  at  this  time  Lee  showed  his  skill  as  an 
engineer  because  he  dug  into  the  sand,  set  up 
embankments  with  sandbags  which  made  the 
bombardment  most  effective  and  on  the  third 
dav  the  Mexicans  capitulated. 

Bv  this  time  Captain  Lee  had  become  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lee  and  the  Department  of 
the  .\rmy  sent  him  back  to  pile  driving  and 
concrete  pouring  for  seacoast  fortifications, 
this  time  In  Maryland.  He  stayed  4  years,  from 
1848  to  1852.  He  stayed  close  to  Baltimore 
where  he  and  his  wife  found  a  house  and  he 
was  at  last  with  his  family  for  a  while. 
•  In  1852  Colonel  Lee  was  made  commanding 
officer  at  West  Point. 

At  this  time  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary 
of  War  and  in  1855  succeeded  in  obtaining 
funds  from  Congress  to  expand  the  Army.  It 
authorized  four  new  regiments,  two  infantry 
and  two  cavalry.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  one 
of  Lee's  classmates,  was  named  commander  of 
the  2d  Cavalry  and  Lee  was  named  second  In 
command.  Lee  retired  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  joined  his  new  cavalry  regiment  at 
Louisville.  Ky..  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Texas  where  the  regiment  had  moved.  "It 
was  a  country  good  only  for  snakes,  wolves, 
and  Commanches,  blood  brothers  to  both." 
In  his  new  place  of  assignment  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  chief  of  the  Commanches,  a  redskin 
with  six  wives. 

In  the  meantime,  slavery  was  becoming  a 
burning  question.  Thinking  southerners  had 
recognized  slavery  as  an  evil  since  the  time 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Lee  had  been  among 


those.  He  set  many  of  his  sla'««J'!\^'\^  PfJ; 
mltted  some  to  go  to  Liberia,  which  had  been 
"eated  ^a  haven  of  refuge  for  free  slaves^ 
one  dav  an  urgent  message  was  announced 
to  him    The  message  said.  "Lieutenant  Stu- 
art   J   E  B    Sir.  Colonel  Drinkard's  compli- 
ments, and  he  requests  that  you  report  to  the 
S^retary  of  War  at  once."  This  was  to  be  the 
Jeb   Stuart   who    played   such   a   prominent 
part  in  the  Civil  War  and  failed  to  report  on 
time  with  his  cavalry  to  win  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Actually  what  Jeb  Stuart  had  to 
say  to  Lee  was  that  there  was  "a  slave  insur- 
rection taking  shape  at  Harper's  Ferry,     un- 
der   the    command    of    a    noted    abolitionist 
from  Kansiis   called  John   Brown.   It  lei     to 
Lee's  lot  to  order  the  storming  of  the  place 
occupied  by  John  Brown  .md  in  the  affair 
lour    men    were    killed    and    a    few    were 
w'ounded.  ,   ...  „ 

And  then  the  word  secession  spread  like 
wildfire.  There  was  a  split  »"  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  and  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  4  days  South 
Carolina  assembled  a  convention  on  seces- 
sion and  Lee  said  in  agony.  'The  whole  South 
seems  to  be  m  convulsion."  This  was  a  soul- 
searching  cK^casion  on  the  part  of  "ffl^^s  of 
southern  blood  who  had  graduated  from 
West  Point  and  who  were  part  of  the  Federal 
\tmy  "While  I  wish  to  do  what  is  right.  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  what  is  wrong,"  Lee  said. 

General  Twiggs  was  cashiered  for  his  sur- 
render in  Texas  durlne  the  war  in  Mexico, 
and  Sumner  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
leaving  the  1st  Cavalry  without  a  colonel 
Lee  was  promoted  to  full  colonel  as  General 
Scott  had  promised. 

such  was  the  state  of  the  situation  as  late 
as  \pril  7   when  his  old  associate  of  Mexican 
davs    Beauregard,  opened  lire  on  Fort  bum- 
ter.  "The  first  shot  had  been  fired  and  Lin- 
coln called  for  T.xOOO  volunteers.    About  this 
«me  Lee  was  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Blair.  Un^ 
coin's    new    Postmaster    General.    Blair    told 
I^,  "General  Scott  is  also  one  of  yo^>r  s'n- 
cere  admirers.  An  .-dmlration  which  is  all  but 
idolatrous.  In  fact  I  understand  it  was  the 
eeneralE  suggestion  that  the  Government  m- 
ftire"our  hff  for  $5  miUion.  A  high  price  on 
anv  man's  head."  Lee  said,  "I  have  always 
appreciated  the  ceneral's  regard^"  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  General  Winfield  "Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers"  Scott  once  said.  "God  had  to  spit 
in  his  hands  when  he  made  Robert  E.  Lee. 
There  followed  a  serious  discussion  that  the 
Army  of  the  Union  would  amount  to  100.000 
men  and  Blair  told  Lee.  "The  President  has 
authorized  me  to  offer  you  the  field   com- 
mand of  that  force."  Lee  said.  "I  am  sorry. 
Mr   Blair.  I  am  and  I  have  always  been  an 
^ponent  of  secession.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
woVse  for  the  country  than  that  this  should 
lead  to  war.  Yet  I  could  not— I  cannot-take 
any  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  South.    Later 
on\ee  called  on  the  General  of  the  Army^ 
General  "Old  Ftiss  and  Feathers"  Scott,  who 
U>ld  him.  "Lee.  you  have  made  the  greatest 
mistake   of    your   life."   Lee   told   him.     My 
soldier's  mind  tells  me  that,  yet  ray  heart 
knows  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise      On 
Anrll  20   1861.  Lee  resigned  his  commission  to 
Mr.  Simon  Cameron,  the  then  Secretary  of 

"He  was  a  professional  student  of  war.  as 
profound  as  any  alive.  He  knew  that  the 
North's  23  raUllons  against  the  South  s  9  did 
not  by  themselves,  constitute  unbeatable 
odds  But  the  potential  might  of  the  In- 
dustrial North  in  the  vital  niatters  of  equip- 
ment and  supply  which  are  t^e  llfeb  ood  of 
armies  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  South,  was  beyond  comparison. 

Lee  was  next  called  in  by  Governor  Letcher 
of  Virginia  who  told  him.  "I  have  sent  a 
messenger  to  offer  you  the  command  of  the 
^rglnia  forces.  Colonel  Lee,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  I  suppose  you  passed  him  on 
the  way  The  convention  created  the  poet. 
and  the  advisory  council  recommended  you 
to  occupy  it  Will  you  take  it?"  "I  should 
consider  It  an  honor,  sir."  Lee  replied.  Gov- 


ernor Letcher  told  him.  "there  are  two  things 
fcan  assure  you-you  won't  get  advice  and 
you  won't  get  political  appointments.  Appli- 
cations of  officers,  former  officers,  wovild-be 
officers-  they're  piling  up  on  my  desk  like 
snow    You  pick  the  ones  you  want 

Lee  found  that  his  new  assignment  In- 
volved men  who  were  rough  and  undiscl- 
ollned  but  under  the  ministrations  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  they  became  the  finest  Infantry 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Yet  Lee's  problem 
in  the  spring  of  1861  was  not  men.  Many  of 
them  had  to  be  sent  home  lor  the  %ery  lack 
of  food  to  keep  them  alive.  A  newspaper  lU"- 
ticle  published  at  the  time  said: 

•We  believe  we  inform  the  pubhc  with 
considerable  accuracy  on  this  point  w-hen 
we  declare  that  the  State's  means  of  resist- 
ance are  simply  nil  Virginia  has  -'J^w  serv- 
iceable arms  ,.nd  scarcely  any  powder^ -The 
whole  amount  on  hand  is  200  kegs  and  240 
more  are  ordered."  .  ,,  „ 

And  such  was  the  situation  throughout  the 
war.  Such  tunmunitlon  as  Lee  needed  he  had 
to  capture  from  the  North. 

The  battle  w;,s  joined  at  last  and  on  JuK 
21  1861,  came  the  battle  of  Manas.sas. 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confederate  President, 
could  not  resist  overemphasis  on  the  victory. 
AS  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  at  about  the 
same  time  there  was  disaster  in  the  Wf.s^t  and 
so  Lee  had  to  make  a  trip  to  the  West  to 
inspect  the  situation  of  his  forces  and  f-mnd 
a  disaster  had  happened  in  West  Virginia  at 
a  Dlace  called  Rich  Mountain.  While  he  was 
irone  he  received  a  inrssage  from  Jefferson 
Davis  "If  circumst.uices  will,  in  ycur  judg- 
ment.'warrant  y-.ur  leaMi-.g.  I  wl  h  to  .  ee  yuu 
with  the  least  delay." 

Upon  arrivinc  in  Richmond.  Lee  .ound 
that  the  Confederate  Congress  did  not  share 
Jeff  D.ivis'  own  .ippraisal  of  his  own  military 
■enlus  and  a  resolution  had  been  made  to 
nominate  Lee  to  head  all  of  the  armed 
forces  Yet  Lee  insisted  and  Jefferson  Davis 
agreed  that  this  was  a.  violation  and  ".n- 
fringment  of  his  prerogative  ""^er  the  Con- 
lederate  Constitution."  so  he  vetoed  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  Lee  "to  duty 
at  the  seat  of  the  government."  and  made 
him  responsible  'under  the  direction  of  the 
President,"  for  the  conduct  of  all  military 
operations. 

Then  came  the  7-day  struggle  to  defend 
Richmond   with    General    McClellan   only   3 
miles    away    with    more    than    100.000   men 
threatening  the  capit-il  of  Richmond^  Mc- 
Clellan's    forces    amounted    to    °yer    105  000 
men  while  Lee's  amounted  to  something  like 
85  000  men.  But  though  outnumbered    Lee 
won.  When  the  struggle  began,  "the  Union 
•ixmy  was  3   miles  from  Richmond.  At  the 
week's  end.  thev  had  been  harried  clear  to 
the   James,   penned   up   at  the  foot  of  the 
peninsula  at  Harrison's  Landing  waiting  .or 
the  Navv  to  come  take  them  off.  They  had 
met  the"  flower  of  the  Northern  Army— the 
cream  of  its  commanders.  They  had  the  men 
in   gray  outnumbered   and   outgunned.   Yet 
they  had  lost,  without  quite  understanding 
how  "  "The  shock  to  the  morale  of  the  men 
in  blue  was  staggering,  but  they  had  their 
own  qualities  of  determination  and  valor  to 
draw    upon."    "The    terrible    legend    of   the 
army  of  northern  Virginia  was  bom  on  the 
peninsula.  Fathered  by  the  genius  of  its  com- 
mander,  it   sprang   from   the   sheer,   naked 
courage    of    the    Confederate    infantry.      In 
years  to  come,  the  grandsons  in  World  War 
i  and  their  great-grandsons  in  Worid  War  II 
of  those  men  might  be  as  great;  none  ever 
were  better. 

Lee  had  learned  when  he  dug  into  the 
sand  and  had  the  protection  of  the  earth 
embankment  at  Vera  Cruz,  when  dealing 
with  untrained,  or  half-trained,  troops,  a 
man  who  had  the  physical  protection  and 
moral  comfort  of  well-constructed  earth- 
works was  worth  two  in  the  open.  Two  years 
later,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  war  was 
going  to  be  prolonged  through  a  dismal 
winter  because  of  that  one  principle."  So 
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trench  warfare  was  born.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
iTe  developed  this  technique  to  such  per- 
fection that  his  methods  were  adopted  1^ 
percent  by  both  the  Germans  and  the  allies 
throughoutWorld  War  I.  , 

In  the  7  days'  defense  of  Richmond.  Lee 
mounted  a  big  pun  on  a  railway  li^^'"';;  and 
ran  it  up  and  down  the  line,  thus  outgunntng 
and  ouldisplaclng  the  Union  ^'[i'>"7^  ^^.^ 
did  not  think  of  It  as  the  invention  of  rail- 
way  ariillerv.  but  merely  as  the  logical  con- 
junction of"  two  useful  i-leces  of  apparatus. 
Here  au-aln  was  developed  the  art  of  railway 
artillery  which  was  used  many  times  during 

the  Civil  War.  _  hotti« 

It  was  in  this  famous  7  liays  of  battle 
that  a  High  ••eerie,  strange  fox  !>"n»"S  call 
swelling  irom  thousands  ,  f  throats  ^'a^  heard^ 
Lee  and  the  Federals  had  heard  their  first 

'^'^'"BuV  there  were  other  things  to  hamper 
and  harass  him  as  the  North  sent  invading 
armv  after  armv  across  the  Pmomac.  each 
under  a  new  commanding  ^-eneral  The  army 
of  northern  Virginia  knocked  them  down, 
one  after  the  other,  like  tenpins,  yet  decl- 
--ivo  -.ict'-.rv  lorever  eluded  it" 

•The  reason  was  alwavs  the  same-  poverty. 
Poverty  in  evervthlne  that  makes  an  Army, 
.ave  brain  and"  heart  alone.  The  brain  was 
l,-r'<-  the  heart  was  in  ihe  collective  Ijrefists 
of  ;,11  the  hungry,  raeged  lootmen  who  went 
where  he  sent  them  and  did  what  he  aiked 
without  question  or  complaint  " 

•The  flint  hearts— the  fair-weather  pa- 
iriois  and  the  voung  dandles  who  didn't  lind 
the  iron  in  their  souls  when  they  looked 
•icaln— were  gone.  Those  remaining  were 
ihe  -.en  who  could  not  die  Thev  were  also 
the  men  who  had  somehow  learned  to  live 
without  (ating" 

•lee  had  to  l-o  to  Maryland   and  hght  at 
Sharp.shurg  and  FYerierickshurg  .-o  that  his 
men  could  eat    The  battlefields  of  northern 
Virginia— the   whole   country    between   Oor- 
donsvllle      and      the      Potomac- had      been 
-.tripped   clean     Northern   cavalry   burned   it 
out    to  make  sure  that  Lee  couldn't  support 
an  -Vrmy  there."  •'There  was  no  doubt,  now. 
in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  as  to 
where— and  where  alone— their  hopes  rested. 
Before  It  was  <iver.  they  would  demand  that 
the  Government  turn  over  the  <omplete  di- 
rection of  the  war,  both  ijolitlcal  and  mili- 
tary   to  I.*e.  But  a  man  who  would  not  face 
Jefi  Davis  with  his  fist  on  the  table  to  save 
his  men  from  starving  was  not  cut  to  the 
pattern  of  a  dictator."  Things  might  have 
been  different  If  Lee  had  accepted  the  offer. 
■He    believed    throughout    that    the    lone 
hope  of  the  Confederacy  lay  In  a  military  vic- 
tory so  crushing  and  complete  that  It  would 
weaken  the  North's  will  to  continue  "  "But 
something  always  happened"  to  elude   vic- 
tory for  him.  "At  Chancellorsvllle  he  came 
close  to  victory."  "At  midnight,  while  Stone- 
wall Jackson   was  making   his  preparations 
for  the  dawn  attack  which  ■a-ould  mean  the 
final   destruction    of   the   Army   of   the   Po- 
tomac  a  nervous  youngster  In  a  Confederate 
outpost  saw  a  group  of  horsemen  approach- 
ing  Taking  them  for  Blue  Cavalry,  he  fired 
a  startled  shot  Into  their  midst.  Stonewall 
Jackson  fell  from  his  saddle  mortally  wound- 
ed "  killed  bv  one  of  his  own  men.  But  still 
it  was  a  victory  at  Chancellorsvllle.  and  talk 
once  more  carne  from  abroad  that  England 
and  France  might  join  the  Southerners  In 
the  contest  aealnst  the  North.  So  confident 
that   aid   would   come  from   abroad,   a  man 
called  "Alexander  Stephens  went  to  Maryland 
to  meet  Union  peace  commissioners.  Lee  led 
the   .A.rmy   of  northern   Virginia- hungry  as 
ever    but    strong    and    battle-tested— north 
into  Pennsylvania  to  give  point  to  Stephen's 
arguments." 

••His  objective  was  Harrisburg  and  the 
Susquehanna  bridges,  which  joined  the  two 
halves  of  the  North  together.  But  Jeb  Stuart 
went  riding  Into  Maryland  and  forgot  for 
3  expensive  days  that  his  cavalry  was  the  eyes 
of  the  Armv.  V/'thout  him  Lee  was  left  grop- 
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ing  blindly-guessing  at  the  whereabouts  of 
th!  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Us  new  general. 

""oe^t'tysburg  was  Lee's  greatest  battle  and 
again  a  subordinate  had  failed  him.  Of  all 
^ple  that  subordinate  was  the  famous  Jeb 
Stuart,  commander  of  the  Cavalry  and  e>es 
of  the  Armv  Yet  Lee  said  and  believed.  It 
was  an  m^fault."  Of  Longstreet,  long  after- 
w«d  hriald.  •General  Longstreet  was  bra- 
Ct  once  m  the  fight,  but  t'^e  hardest  m.n 
to  move  I  ever  had."  And.  ;.gain.  II  I  had  h.td 
Stonewall  Jackson  with  me.  so  far  --^^^^^ 
see,  I  should  have  w,m  the  battle  ol  Geti>s- 

""nfthe  spring,  however,  one  of  Lee's  scouts 
came  b^/from  Washington  with  nnportant 

news.    -The  scout-   "^ -«P>/^P°'  ffJ'Hotel 
had  taken  his  dinner  at  the  WiUard  Hotel 
eveni.  g  before  last    While  he  was  --ting    a 
stocky    brown-bearded  man   m  the  unitorm 
of    ^   union  general    had   been   ushered   to  a 
sea    at  a  neilhborin.  table   Comm,  through 
the  crowded  room,  t he  .,mcer  had  l^id  -m  odd^ 
rollmg    gait-tilt«l    iv^rward    as     f    he^  were 
about   to  lose  his  balance  at  each  ^^ep.  He 
might  have  been  drunk;   but  it  wasn  l   .hat 
The  spy  said,  which  hud  set  all  the  c"»"s  to 
wh%pering.    Thev    were    telUng   one   a.iother 
Th.  tThis  was  Mr.  Lmcolns  new  general    ji.st 
arrived  from  the  West.  His,P«.ne  was  Gr.  .u^ 
And  flnanT.  the  scout  or  spy  told  Lee     Marse 
Lee.  they  also  told  me  that  that  man  Grant 
dont  scare  worth  a  damn   ■ 

one  of  Lee's  staff  members  said.  Mr. 
Grant  Mr.  Lincoln  has  had  to  go  lar  down 
mto  he  barrel,  this  time.  They  forced  Grant 
W  resign  from  the  Army  for  drunkenness. 
And  he  could  not  even  remain  sober  the  da> 
he  reported  for  duty!" 

•No  Sir  ■■  the  scout  said,  "he  wasn  t  drunk. 
In  fac-  the  otHcer  he  was  with  tried  to  pour 
m.n  some  wnne.  I  saw  Grant  hold  his  h.md 
over  the  glass,  and  heard  him  say.  No,  when 
I  sum.  I  don't  stop.  So  I  don't  start 

•Despite  the  opinions  of  the  juniors  on  his 
staff.  Lee  well  knew  that  he  ..nd  his  Arm> 
were  about  to  meet  the  ultimate  test.  This 
was  to  be  the  struggle  of  the  giants. 

Lee's  men  'died  by  the  thousands-in  the 
wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania  Courthot.se  a 
the  Bloody  Angle -for  their  blind  belief  m 
Lee  Throughout  those  frighttul  days  Lee 
gave  his  miUtarv  successors  Uxsting  lessons  in 
tactical  skil'..  in  moving  troops,  and  in  sheer 
genius  of  improvisation.  Still  It  was  not 
Inough.  The  -xids  were  too  pathetically 
ereat  "  So  the  road  led  to  Appomatwx. 

••Grant  scribbled  out  the  terms  of  surren- 
der Thev  were  very  fair  and  Lee  signed  them 
with  a  courteous  word  of  thanks  as  he  read 
the  lines  allowing  his  men  to  keep  their 
horses  and  side  arms.  They  shook  hands  .iid 
Lee  took  the  first  step  toward  the  ^oor  -uid 
oblivion.  Then  he  hesitated  and  turned  back, 
in  visible  unease.  The  old.  familiar  words  rose 
to  his  lips."  ••Would  it  be  possible.  General 
Grant  for  your  quartermaster  to  issue  my 
men  some  rations?"  So  at  long  last  Lee's  men 
haxl  a  good  meal  due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
union  force  under  the  command  of  Grant. 

It  is  said  that  Lee  never  once  bawled  out 
a  soldier  or  subordinate  during  the  entire 
Civil  War.  When  one  compares  that  with 
General  Patton  who  -lapped  a  whining  sol- 
dier who  was  a  patient  in  a  hospit.U  during 
World  War  II.  we  can  understand  '  le  "e- 
mendous  patience  Lee  had.  He  never  lo.t  h  s 
patience  or  his  head.  His  principle  of  .eU- 
denial  and  self-discipline  had  paid  off  be- 
citSse  he  had  lived  up  to  the  spirit  and  very 
letter  of  the  code  of  West  Point:  Dut>. 
Honor  and  Country." 

Theodore  Roosevelt" 
Bringing  the  lives  of  famous  men  more  up 
-  ,  date.  I  have  finished  reading  the  life    -: 
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'  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Great  Adven- 
tnre.  by  Charles  F.  Clarke.  Garner  Publishing 
Co    Des  Moines.  1959. 


Theodore    ,  Teddy)     Roosevelt.    Although    he 
was    born    a    we'.l-to-do    aristocrat,    and    al- 
though he  served  two  terms  as  a  Republican 
Pe    Sen     there  nevor  was  a  more  Democratic 
„  di^dual    m    the    true   sense   of    the    term; 
or  did  any  more  active  and   vigorous  man 
ever  live  mthe  White  House.  Yet  Teddy  was 
a  very  sickly  boy.  As  a  child  he  suffered  wi  h 
;.sthma.  and  his  body  was  .so  weak  that  he 
c-ould  not  attend  public  schools  and  had  to 
receive    his    elementary    education    through 
pr'v.ite  tutors.  By   force  of  his  courage  and 
ieterniination     he     turned     weakness     into 
strength,  health,  and  vu^or.  He  took  up  box- 
n"   .It  Harvard  and  even  as  President  he  used 
to"praCtice  ju]itsu  and  wrestling  '",^.^6  ^^'^\  « 
Hou.-e     When    he    was    m    his    early    20  s    he 
boiK'ht   a  ranch  in  North  Dakota  and  spent 
,    years  raising  cattle  and  writing  books.  A  - 
though  his  adventure  was  a  net  loss  he  made 
p    he  loss  with  the  .ale  of  some  of  his  books 
dealing  with  outdoor  life.  There  never  was  a 
more  lorceful  and  dedicated  man  to  occupy 
the  high  office  both  as  Governor  of  New  \ork 
and  President  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the   positions   he   occupied   and  some  ol   his 
exploits    and    accomplishments    include    the 

'°In*"l889  President  Harrison  appointed 
Teddv  Roosevelt  Ui  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Although  theoretically  the 
law  was  intende<l  to  establish  a  so-called 
merit  system,  the  .system  was  unenforceable. 
."s  a  matter  of  fact  since  the  time  o  Andrew 
Jack-r.n  m  1830  the  country  continued  to 
,,perate  on  the  basis  "to  the  victor  belongs 
ilie  spoils."  Teddy  instituted  a  system  of 
honest  written  competitive  examination. 
When  he  took  the  job  with  the  Civil  bervice 
commission  there  were  only  a  l\=^"^f"\of 
employees  in  the  system  but  when  he  left  the 
K.b  he  put  over  100.000  on  the  merit  system 
airough  written  competitive  nonpolltlcal 
ox.innnation.  , 

When  Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democl at  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States  in  1892. 
,ome  of  his  political  supporters  urged  him 
to  remove  Roosevelt  from  the  Commission. 
Cleveland  is  reported  to  have  said: 

■You  do  not  know  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
I  do.  and  I  tell  you  that  he  is  one  of  the 
iblest  politicians  either  party  ever  had  and 
the  ablest  Republican  politician  in  this  gen- 
eration.  The  country  will  find  this  out   in 

"'-If  I  keep  him  where  he  Is.  he  can't  do 
us  anv  harm:  if  I  remove  him  and  make  a 
murtvr  of  him.  he  has  political  ability  enough 
to   dS   us   serious   damage.  I  shan't   remove 

him."  ,    „  „,» 

President  McKiiiley  appointed  Roosevelt 
.assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1897^ 
■Teddy's  lirst  task  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  to  build  up  the  Navy  so  that  it 
would  be  something  worthy  of  the  name, 
vor  -nany  years  after  the  Civil  War  there  was 
v.mpiv  iio  Navy  at  all."  About  the  tune 
Teddv  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  the 
D  .llcv  was  to  build  about  one  ship  per  year, 
but  ihrough  Teddy's  forceful  determinatfon 
to  build  up  the  Navy  the  number  of  sh.ps 
built  amounted  to  many  times  the  former 
number  per  vear  under  the  old  policy. 

^   vou   know   Cuba   had   been  a   Spanish 
Colony  lor  a  long,  long  time.  The  way  the 
^naniards   treated   Cuba   was   perfectly   out- 
rfgeous   and   In   February   1898   the   Spanish 
niade  the  mistake  of  blowing  up  the  United 
st.Ltes   vessel   called.   "The   Maine."   .tnd   the 
sio-.'an    at    that    time    w.as    '•Remember    the 
MaTne  •  Congress  declared  war  on  Spain  in 
'•\ ■"■.•■  '    1898     tnd   passed   a  law   providing   for 
uie  raising  of  three  regiments  of  volunteer 
cavalry  and   from  this  authorization  Teddy 
tchieved    one    of    his    grei^test    exploits     He 
deeded  to  recruit  the  regiment  to  fight  the 
wir  in  Cuba.  The  composition  of  this  regi- 
ment was   an  odd  lot.  They   were  well-born 
,nd    low-born    p-^ople.    white    people,    full- 
b'  >  )ded  Indians  and  half-breeds,  high  boys 
•  nd  'ow  boys,  cowboys  and  city  slickers.  But 
the  important  thing  was  they  all  worshipped 


the  rough  rider.  Teddy  Roosevelt.  All  were 
de^icatll    U>    Americanism   and    to    beating 

^^Teddv  made  good  use  of  his  boxing  prac- 
tice at  Harvard  while  on  his  ranch  in  North 
Dakota  As  everyone  knows  he  was  very  near- 
sighted and  had  to  wear  thick  glass  lens. 
once  while  m  a  saloon  some  roughian  made 
the  mistake  of  calling  hlrn  •four-ey-es  be- 
cause of  the  shape  of  his  glasses.  Teddv  gave 
mm  an  uppercut.  disarmed  him  and  walked 

°  VhU^So^ror  of  New  York,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt laid  the  foundation  for  his  great  efforts 
in    the   Held    of   development   and    Preservat- 
ion of  natural  resources.  In  fact  -■««  of  h  s 
policies  while  he  was  President  ^re  sti  1  lol- 
owed   today.   For  example,   the   policy   that 
aimers    and    certain    small     "lunicipalitles 
avx  first  call  on  electrical  energy  developed 
at  Government  hydroelectric  darns  was  made 
:'nd  practiced  by  Teddy  while  President  m 
190.3  and  Is  still  the  policy   lo^ay. 

On  ^pril  21  1901.  when  President  Mc- 
Kinley"  was  assassinated,  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  on  > 
42  years  old  and  he  was  the  youngest  man 
ever    to    become    President    including    J.ick 

Kennedy. 

The  Venezuelan  incident. 
In  1902  Venezuela  became  Indebted  to 
Germany  in  the  sum  of  $9.5  million  which 
was  a  huge  sum  of  money  at  the  time.  The 
Kaiser  seized  the  custom  houses  in  Venezuela 
in  order  to  collect  the  debt  and  sent  a  fleet 
of  cruisers  to  Venezuelan  waters. 

Teddv  informed  the  German  Ambas,sador  to 
the  Uni"ted  States  that  unless  Germany  '^•ith- 
drew  her  warlike  activities  and  arbitrated  he 
would  send  the  United  States  fleet  under 
\dm*ral  Dewey  to  Venezuelan  waters  to  pro- 
tect Venezuelan  interest  and  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  territory  in  t^ie  Western 
Hemisphere  in  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Upon  being  informed  that  Gernuiny 
was  not  interested  in  arbitration  of  the  mat- 
ter,  Roosevelt  told  him.  "Okay  then  I  will 
send  Dewev  a  day  earlier  with  the  ships 
unless  vou  arbitrate."  Finally  the  Kaiser  did 
igree  to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  even  of- 
fered Roosevelt  the  Job  of  arbitrator. 

Roosevelt  did  not  want  to  bother  with  this 
matter  of  being  an  arbitrator,  btit  as  a  result 
of  his  policy  of  talking  softly  but  ca.rvmg 
a  big  stick,  the  trouble  between  Germany  and 
Venezuela  Anally  disappeared. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  and  the   Panama  Cana  . 
As  we  all  know  President  Roosevelt  spark 
plugged    the    construction    of    the    Panama 
canal  and  in  1911  he  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Panama  Canal :  r-  „,i  ho 

"I  am  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
cause I  started  it.  If  I  had  followed  tradi- 
tional conservative  methods  I  should  have 
submitted  a  stat«  paper  of  probably  two 
hundred  pages  to  the  Congress  and  the  de- 
bate would  have  been  going  on  yet.  but  I  took 
the  Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  debate  and 
while  the  debate  goes  on  the  canal  does  also. 
Arbitration  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 

"^Tn'the  early  1900's  Russia  went  to  war  with 
Japan.  After  the  war  had  lasted  16  months 
and    the    belligerents    had    practically    ex- 
hausted their  resources.   Roosevelt   m   May. 
1905   began  negotiations  to  bring  the  Russo- 
Japanese    war    to    an    end.    First    he      com- 
municated with  the  German  Kaiser  urgirig 
him  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Czar  of  Russia 
and  then  he  used  England  to  brltig  pressure 
on  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  peace  table."  The  parties  could 
not  agree  where  to  hold  the  peace  talks  but 
finally    agreed   to    commence    them   on    the 
Presidential  yacht,  the  Mayflower  at  Oyster 
Bay   New  York.  Prom  there  the  negotiations 
were  transferred  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth. New  Hampshire.  On  August  10  the 
negotiations  began  and  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
teinber  a  treaty  wa^  signed  bringiiig  peace 
with  Russia  and  Japan  as  a   result  of  the 
arbitration  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 


xiie  battle  fleet  around  the  world, 
m  the  mter  part  of  1907  President  Roose- 
ve       sen      the    United    States    battle     lleet 
.  ound  the  world   Nothing  ^^^^^^^^^ 
been  done  before.  As  previously  indlcatea  oy 
thU  time  he  had  pressured  Congress  to  au- 
t'horlze^our'battles';ilps  Instead  of  one  as  pre- 
vailed in   the  old   policy.   He   argued   that   a 
trofg  Navy  was  our  best  Pr^tector  for  m  in- 
t-,fnfno-  the  neace.  He  assembled  16  ships  oi 
or   bat  ^e    fl'ee't    together    and    on    his   own 
mii^ulse   ^ent   them   around   the   globe.   It     s 
i^ted  that  he  had  a  spark  of  genius  to  mak- 
ng  a  Jood  decision  under  fessure  or  as  an 
mpulse.  in  anv  event.   ""J'^'"^;""^ .^  ^.^^^ 
more  to  making  our  country  a  ^^"rld  power 
thin    Roosevelt's    handling    of    the    Panama 
canal  The 'ettlement  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war    and    the    sending    of    the    battle    lleet 

around  the  world.  ,„=friint 

Monopolies  and  combinations  In  restraint 

"'president  Roosevelt  talked  a  ^r-it  deaW.f 
the  malefartor.  of  wealth.  Prior  to  hi>  time 
the  practice  was  that  the  barons  of  wealth 
*onl^polLed    a    P-tlcular    element    Of    ou 
economic    life.   For   example,    there   was   tne 
sugarT  list  meaning  that  one  company  had 
Ton  ?ol  and  ownership  of  P^^^^^'^^^ 
tire  sugar  output,  marketmc  and  transp<irt 
m^  in  America.  There  was  the  railroad  trust 
eanlng     t    at     moeuls     got     together     atid 
monop"'-ecl  the  running  of  th<;  r-'^oad.    n 
America    Two  of  the  biggest  tru.^ts  were  tne 
^t^rr  trust  .nd   the  oil  trust.  F-  examp^e^ 
rhP    Standard     Oil     Company     ..t    one     time 
.wned     "perated  and  transported  something 
\^e  90   percent  of   all   the  oil.   gasoline   and 
criide  oifproducts  in  the  United  States 
Rebates  and  favored  rates  to  lavored  shlp- 

^"'ne  of  the  methods  used  bv  the  trusts  to 
.e°eontroi  ol  business  and  to  force  compet  - 
^o  s  out  Of  business  was  by  the  device  o    g  . - 
■  ng   and   acceptance  of   rate   rebates     It    oe 
rame  customary  lor  shippers.  P^-rtlcularly  the 
Standard  OH  Companv,  to  pay  ^r  "  h  Pment, 
n'  oil  the  amounts  charged  as  shown  bv    .ne 
,  ub    shed  rate.  Thus  after  shipment  the  rail- 
roads would  pay  back  to  the  shipper  a  certam 
mount  paid  according  to  the  aereement  the 
sh  oner    had    with    the    railroad    company. 
These  return  payments  or  rebates  were  made 
,n  Secret  and  the  shipper  who  received     he 
rebates  could  thus  undersell  its  competitors 
'nd  prac?icauy  force  them  out  "V'tisiness 
Some^tlmes  lower  rates  were  eiven  by  Mmplv 
charging  one  shipper  less  than  that  charged 
a  competing  shipper  withotit  going  th^tigh 
the   formality   of   giving   rebates.   Of   cotirse. 
he  raToad  company  that  favored  one  ship- 
per    s  auamst   its  competitor  got   •■'   ""''^ 
volume  of  business  than  the  coir.pany  that 
made   no   discriminations.   Roosevelt   caused 
The  interstate  Commerce  law  to  be  amended 
'n  order  to  stop  this  practice  of  monopo  > 
and  restraint  of  trade  and  rebates  to  certain 

■^•^L'^^er^lly  dozens  of  law  ^uits  -re  pending 
at  all  times  by  the  Department  of  •"■istice 
under  the  pressure  of  Roosevelt  to  stop  the 
monopolies  restraint  of  trade  in  America^  In 
one  case  a  Federal  .mdae  who  was  called 
Judge  Landls.  and  who  later  ^ecame  he 
c"ar  of  baseball,  assessed  a  fine  of  -ohiethlng 
like  $30  million  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Companv  fcr  violating  this  law. 

TO  Teddv  Roosevelt  as  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  as  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  m 
the  Snanlsh-American  War.  as  President  and 
Ither^^^e  throughout  his  life,  '--^e  Use^^^ -- 
a  great  adventure  and  always  a  great  chal 

^^^e  biography  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  called 
■■T^^odore  Roosevelt  and  the  Great  Adven- 
ture'°v^^tten  by  Charles  F.  Clark,  is  a  book 

hat  v-r  don't  feel  like  putting  dow-n  to  go 
to  bed  because  it  is  written  in  such  a  fine 
and  entertaining  fashion,  ^ri  short,    f  I  had 
to  paraphrase  Clark's  presentatioii  of  Roose 
velt's  life,  I  would  like  to  say  xtd^     Teddy 

Roosevelt  was  a  Republican  in  lact.  but  .n 


tensely  Democratic  by  nattire;  he  was  ,i  pol 
Mc  an  but  was  completely  honest  and  It^- 
.;rr  h'ible-  he  was  a  worldly  man  but  he 
waruwavsan  American  to  the  very  marrow 
^f  bi^  hones  As  a  politician,  as  a  man.  as  a 
n uiUer  orbison  Tnd  buffalo  in  Western 
Uni^t«l  States,  of  elk  and  moose  in  Canad.i 
and  Maska  lions  and  tigers  in  Africa  as  well 
.s  in  c^  rrvlnc  out  his  lorelen  and  domestic 
t.Z::^^^  great  President  he  ^^-^^^^^ 
l-alk  lightlv  but  he  always  carried  a  big  stick 

^ChUf:rir^l^M;icaJ';^;^mon...m 

\?  because  1  think  as  boys  they  would  like 
reuri  an  iniorestlni;  description  of  what 
;  u  Un.  hig  -'me  ,n  Africa  was  L^e  divr.ng 
the  d.ivs  of  Ted<ly  Ro.-sevelt  when  one  of  his 
bovs  accompanied  him  on  the  'np 

When  Teddv  Roosevel'  was  President  ne 
,K.rn^i?'e,i  hi.s  our  boys  to  romp  In  the  White 
^V":e  at  Will  and  to  ride  horseback  on  he 
White  House  lawn.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
*o  na  vi'.r  of  life  as  he  saw  it  As  a  matter 
■"   ,«  t   1  had  an  experience  with  Archibald 

ra~:i^h/;:-=^H^^^^^ 
— ;br^:^om^^^=^^ 
T-r;;nt"'^"he^'^:re::^"Tthrhoie;":^a 

l^otrtot^ieh^^irliiaslnama^erofhoitrs 
-VeddVs  ..<,n.  Archibald,  called  ,n  all  of  he 
vet.  ran     organizations    in     New    York,    tne 

.Americanism. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ' " 
I  imlshed  reading  the  life  of  Justice  Oltv-er 
W.naell    Holmes    over    the    weekend    ..nd    I 

"^^^^-^"err^unded  twice  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chancel  orsville  and  Antietam  He  bore 
tl". tars  a:.d  pains  of  his  wounds  through- 
,,ut  his  long  Ufe  ol  'M  years  president 

He  had  an  experience  hrst  with  1  r«ldent 
Teddv  Roosevelt,  a  Republican,  ii  l^O^  and 
wifh  "president  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  Demo- 

"^„,',"!ef-the    Repubhcans    remained     m 
power  from  the  time  ol  Lincoln  m  18C0  unti 
mme  sometime  after  1900.  and  thev  thought 
'ne^haT:  ..pecial  claim  on  the  count rv,  the 

seriously  bt.t^  I  tm^.k.  [  ■  ^^^^^   ao^.„ 

dXons  ."nd  vote  In'accordance  with  Teddv 

Ro'^e^Hts   policy.  When   ^^V^^;^^: 

.   .  -ho  .  nnnin'ment  of  Holmes  in  lau..-. 

^.rj^vl^s  told 'She   had  better  watch   out 

ecat  se  Holmes  was  a  hichly  independently 

minded    indUidual.    It    happened,    however 

"Shortly  thereafter  a  case  came  up  before 
the  supreme  Court  known  as  the  Northern 
secur  tv  c^se.  This  case  involved  an  attempt 
bv  J    P.  Morgan,  and   his   financial   robber 
harons    to  merge  practically  all  of  the  rail- 
roads of  thT  country.  Teddy  Roosevelt  had 
I°een%lected  i-s  a  strong  ^'^l*-"  ',;;';i:,;';;^J^ 
trust  laws  and  he  was  proud  to  be  relerrea 
;«  as  a  trust  buster    It  happened,  however. 
hat  Homies  wrote  a  highly  intelligent  dls- 
entme    opinion    saving    that    the    proposed 
merger  was  not  against  the  antitrust  laws. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  hy  Silas 
Bent.  Garden  City  Publishing  Co  ,  New  York, 
1932. 


•vt  this  point.  Teddy  R«^seveU  blew  a  fuse 
■^nd  1  "was  only  because  of  Holmes'  outst.nd- 
;,!l?rec!.rd  a.  a  jurist  that  Teddy  nnahv  got 

"^^^r^ame    the   incident   -^".^^^^r 

^-i:;L-berc,^m:^^i^hes;pr:;M^ 

r  m  tol  to  be  .^worn  m.  he  decided  to  .-iill  on 
i  .ipltoi  u>  o.  ,pars  of  .igc    Roose- 

Holmes  who  was  over  IH)  vears  oi  .  »- 
vHit      .id    Mr    Justice  Holmes,  as  you  know 

ortunes     have     been     committing     suicide. 

":;  ,-t:«™,i"  ^s,r;"'q:;^i;o 

K  osevelt  squarely  in  the  eye  and  said^    Mr 
P  ^sldent.  iorm  your  battalions  ai.^^  »«';  ^ 
w"s  thought  that   this  was   the   .n^-plr-.tloh 
.':f-i         u"ed    Roosevelt    u.    press    lor    M'ch 
n:;"t^a;mn;  leSslatlon  during  the  Mrs,    100 
•  i-.vs  of  his  i.dmlnlstrafion 

xppro  r  atelv   enough    m    my   "!"'"""  ,V. 
l,;t  .hapter  of  the  hte  ot  Holmes  is  en  . lied. 
■Xhn  M  rsh.U  and  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes 
■no  chapter  is  devoted   to     he  high   q.-.ahtv 
,'ece  rendered  bv  these  two  in.el!..^  tua-s 
andl^thetwon.os,  ,T..nuu.nt  Jos...-es.-v,r 

to  serve  on  the  bench  ^,,,>-,.m,. 

ng   among  this  Court   was  Justice  Hrai.d..  - 
"^o  ;"d  bo..n  appointed  by  Wilsoi.  and^  w    . 
WHS    I   think,  the  lirst  Jew  ever  U)  .-erve 
U^e' supreme  Court    Anyway  hardly   ■.   term 
irc^t  would   go   by  vnl^nit  H<.hnes  and 

Brandels    dls.senting    in    ''"^""\ '; "    •,erea 
both   of  them   became   known   a,s  the     great 

'T^'last  few  months  1  have  made  It  a 
uolnt  to  read  the  lives  of  outstanding  Amer- 
fcans  who  lived  durnig  the  Hevol-.itionarv 
IvVr  including  Washington,  John  Adam. 
jVffers  m  Madfson  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  we  1 
us  hat  .  utst^uidlng  Frenchman.  Marquis  he 
ilfave  te.  1  think  this  h.as  enlightened  me  a 
Ire-  t  deal  on  the  history  of  our  cour.trv  prior 
to^d  lor  some  years  after  the  Reyolutionarv 

'''now  having  read  the  life  of  Holmes  who 
w,.,  1  Yankee  soldier  during  the  Civil  Wnr. 
i  ri'»nd  to  r.ad  the  ^ives  of  out,.tand,.ig 
Uerlcans  during  the  i-erlod  of  history  of 
;  "r  'reat  country  I  have  in  mind  ^uch  n^.eh 
,s  Robert  E.  Lee.  .stonewall  Jackson.  ,eb 
Stuart  Lincoln.  President  of  the  1.  nlon. 
Jefferson  Davis.  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  probably  others. 


FR^NK^IN    DELANO  ROOSEVFLl 

It  gives  me  nersona!  pleasure  to  vvTlte  t-us 
book' review  .if  the  '---.aphy  of  Frankhn 
Delano  Roosevelt  i^opularly  ^'i'lf .  ^.  l^j'^ 
enttled  FDR:  .'Vrchltect  .f  An  F.ra.  by  Rex- 
trrd  G    Tucwell    who  with  Rosenman    l.oUls 

owe  ;nd  Harry  Hopkins  .urrcunded  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  throughout  !>»•-  career  .nd 
were  known  as  the  •Brain  Trust    of  FDR  s 

•'Though  k'dR   and  Teddv  Roo.evelt  were 
.e^p^cfyelv    a    Democrat    and    Repumica,. 
•heir  oubhc  rareers  ran  in   i.>ar.iUel   ii.i. -^  ni 
remark  ible  respect  Fcr  example,  both  served 
mX  New  York  .state  Legislature:  they  both 
plcame   Governor   .T   ^^w   Vork     t^hey  ^.oth 
served    as   .Xssistant   Secretary   'f   the   Na\v, 
Teddv  as  a  Republican  and  F.D  R  as  u  Demo- 
crat under  President  Wcodrow  Wilson:   thev 
both    ran    for    Vice    President,    Teddy    being 
electe-I  as  such  with  President  McKinley  aiid 
FD.R     defeated    as    Vice    President    on      he 
t'cket  of  James  Cox  in  1920    However,  while 
Teddv  became  President  as  a  result  of  the  as- 
Ji'sfLtfon  of  McKlnley.  FDR-  did  not  stic_- 
ceed   to   the   Presidency   from   an   .issas.sins 

'  FDR-  Architect  oi  An  Era.  by  Rf^l^rd  G- 
Tugwell,  The  MacmlUan  Company,  New  "iorS. 
1967. 
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buUet  but  from  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
80  closely  parallel  did  the  lives  of  these  two 
men  run  that  FDR.  even  rented  Teddy's 
apartment  In  Washington  from  1913  when  he 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter. 

As  a  child  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  very  sickly. 
while  as  a  grown  man  P.D.R.  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  polio  which  left  his  legs  completely 
useless  until  he  died  In  1945. 

Both  Teddy  and  F.DJl.  as  Assistant  Secre- 
terles  of  the  Navy  were  for  large  naval  expan- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  afraid  F.D.R. 
made  himself  sort  of  a  nuisance  to  his 
superiors  Including  President  Wilson  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Wilson's  Secretary 
of  State.  FX).R.  seemed  to  be  interminably 
pressing  for  a  quicker  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  In  World  War  I.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  efforts  for  a  greater  naval  expan- 
sion and  his  criticisms  of  Bryan,  F.D.R.  once 
said:  "I  started  In  alone  to  get  things  ready 
and  prepare  plans  for  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  navy  •  •  •  These  dear  good  people 
like  W.J.B.  (William  Jennings  Bryan)  and 
JX>.  (Josephus  Daniels)  have  as  much  con- 
ception of  what  a  general  European  war 
means  as  Elliott  has  of  higher  mathematics 
(EUlott  was  his  small  son) ." 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1920,  F.D.R.  nominated  Al  Smith,  of  New 
York,  as  Vice  President,  but  at  the  last  min- 
ute F.D.R.  wns  nominated  to  run  with  James 
P.  Cox,  Governor  of  Ohio,  as  Democratic  Vice 
President. 

In  1928  FDR.  again  nominated  Al  Smith 
for  Democratic  President  and  referred  to  him 
as  the  "Happy  Warrior."  Throughout  the  1928 
campaign  Al  Smith  was  referred  to  as  the 
"Happy  Warrior  In  the  Brown  Derby"  be- 
cause he  wore  a  brown  derby.  A  vicious  cam- 
paign against  Al  Smith  was  conducted  be- 
cause he  was  a  Catholic  and  .as  we  all  know 
he  was  defeated  and  it  was  not  until  John  F 
Kennedv  that  a  Catholic  succeeded  m  Snally 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States  For 
a  long  time  alter  the  termination  of  \Vi  rid 
War  I  and  during  all  this  time  the  Presidents 
were  Republicans:  namely.  Hardine;.  Coo- 
lldge.  and  Hoover,  and  then  came  the  great 
depression  of  1M9  which  struck  the  coui'.try 
like  lightning  fnm  the  blue  Speculators  who 
thought  themselves  rich  one  day  would  find 
themselves  peniile.'s  the  next,  and  stock- 
brokers were  cim.aUtt:n^  suicide  because  of 
lost  fortunes,  "he  larmers  were  on  their 
backs,  one  bank  ;sfter  another  closed  and  tlie 
economy  in  the  United  States  in  general  was 
In  an  awful  mess.  Since  the  Republicans  had 
bragged  about  their  regime  during  the  good 
times  prior  to  the  depression,  the  Demi  r.i's 
saw  to  it  they  got  the  blame  for  and  after 
the  depression.  Tlie  depression  was  "o  had 
that  13  millions  of  Americans  were  without 
Jobs.  And  you  must  remember  that  the  popu- 
lation was"  much  less  then  than  it  is  now 

You  will  remember  in  my  review  of  the 
life  of  Justice  Holmes,  I  pointed  out  that 
before  his  inaugural  address  FD.R.  called  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  advised  him 
"Form  your  battalions  and  fight."  In  his  in- 
auguration address  in  1933  FD.R  electrified 
the  Nation  with  his  slogan,  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself."  and  "when  he 
reminded  the  people  of  this  fact  they  looked 
at  one  another  and  said  how  true  it  was:  and 
they  all  began  to  feel  a  little  better."  When 
Roosevelt  took  office  action  came  about  thick 
and  fast.  He  proclaimed  a  bank  holiday  and 
closed  all  the  banks  to  give  the  RFC  (Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation)  an  op- 
portunity to  reopen  those  who  were  solvent 
and  the  worst  of  the  crisis  was  weathered. 
Solvent  banks  began  to  open,  the  farmers 
and  the  general  economy  began  to  get  on 
their  feet  again. 

"The  first  weeks  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration are  often  spoken  of  as  the  'One 
Hundred  Days.'  The  accomplishments  during 
this  time  were  so  astounding  that  It  was 
often  compyared  to  Napoleon's  hundred  days, 
his  return  to  Paris  from  Elba."  His  hundred 
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days  campaign  caught  on  because  while 
Napoleon's  100  days  failed,  P.D.R.  won  his. 
"It  became  a  perfect  honeymoon.  The  whole 
country  responded"  to  FD.R.'s  charm. 

Throughout  Roosevelt's  campaign  he  was 
a  delight  to  the  newspaper  fraternity  as  a 
newsmaker.  He  made  the  widest  possible  use 
of  radio,  then  comparatively  new,  to  address 
the  people  in  what  became  known  as  "fire- 
side chats."  In  these  talks  he  waa  able  to 
reduce  great  economic  problems  to  simple 
terms  that  people  could  understand.  For 
example,  in  July  1933,  he  said  the  following 
in  one  of  his  fireside  chats : 

"If  all  of  our  people  have  work  and  fair 
wages  and  fair  profits,  they  can  buy  the 
products  of  their  neighbors  and  business  Is 
good.  But  if  you  take  away  the  profits  of  half 
of  them,  business  is  only  half  as  good.  It  does 
not  help  much  if  the  fortunate  half  Is  very 
prosperous:  the  best  way  is  for  everybody  to 
be  reasonably  prosperous." 

Now  it  is  an  American  truism  that  after  a 
President  serves  his  first  2  years,  he  always 
loses  his  congressional  support  2  years  after 
his  inauguration.  But  it  was  different  with 
F.D  R.  He  was  renominated  in  1936  and  car- 
ried with  him  even  greater  numbers  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  this  seemed  to  be  a 
decisive  endorsement  of  his  policies.  By  the 
way.  Presidents  have  used  a  trite  slogan  as  a 
general    policy    symbol    since    the    time    of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  Teddy  Roosevelt  called  his 
policy    the    "Square    Deal":    P.D.R. 's   slogan 
was  the  "New  Deal":   Harry  Truman's  slogan 
was  the  "Pair  Deal":   Kennedy's  slogan  the 
"New  Frontier"  and  now  Johnson's  slogan  is 
the  -Great  Society  "  Anyway   the  people  in 
general  were  just  charmed  with  P  D.R.'s  New 
Deal,   and   then   trouble   began  and   hit  him 
from  every  direction.  Some  of  his  stanchest 
admirers  could  not  go  along  with  him.  For 
example.  Nance  Garner,  his  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  dropped   him.  Al  Smith  dropped  him. 
Ji;n   F.irlev   his  greatest   political   brain   quit 
g  )ing  along  with  him.  and  mnny  Southerners 
mcluding  Pat    Harrison,   of   Mississippi,   and 
Senator   Walter   George,    of   Georgia,   turned 
against  him   This  was  particularly  true  when 
he    tried    to    pack    the    Supreme    Court.    He 
caused   a   bill    to   be   intr  )duced   which   pro- 
vided   for    an    added    number    of    Justices 
whenever   a   member   of    the   Court  reached 
the  :tge  of  70  and  did  not  retire.  This  would 
give  him  an  opporninitv  to  appoint  his  own 
men.  and  that  is  exactly  wlKtt  he  was  after. 
The  Congress  rebelled  .igain.>^t  him  including 
his  Senate  majority  le  :der.  Alben  Barkley.  of 
Kentucky,  .^s  a  matter  of  fact  the  Republl- 
c.ui  Members  formed  a  .toalition  with  south- 
ern Members  which  d  'minated  Congress.  In 
fairness  to  him,  it  shou.d  be  noted  that  the 
reason  why  he  wanted  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  and  called  the  members  evil  old  men 
was    that    the    Court    struck,    down    quite    a 
number  of  his  proposals.  For  e.xample.  they 
declared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
be   unc>.Mistitut!onal.   the   National   Reco\  ery 
.Act  iNRAi   to  be  unconstitutional,  they  de- 
cl.ured   the  TVA   tj   oe   unconstitutional.   In- 
cidentally,  the   Tennes.-ee   Valley   Authority. 
c.Uled  the  TVA,  is  .t  scheme  which  is  now  an 
.Lcceoted    thing    because    the    popular    thing 
these  d.ivs   is   to   harness   the  river  currents 
.md  the  water  fails  to  generate  electricity  to 
provide  energy  for  RE.\  and  for  many  mu- 
:i:cipalities.  .\i  a  m.itter  of  fact,  although  the 
Town  of  St   Martnuille  owns  its  own  electric 
light   and    water    plant,    they    get   a   special 
lower   rate   resulting   from   the   TVA   electric 
rate    price,    and    this    is    so   of    innumerable 
towns  in  my  .'rea. 

.Anyway,  the  southerners  and  the  Repub- 
licans gave  FD.R  a  hard  time  and  when 
he  decided  to  run  for  a  third  term  In  1940 
they  were  particularly  anxious  to  beat  him. 
There  was  a  hue  and  crv  to  stop  him.  There 
was  a  strong  prejudice  against  any  Presi- 
dent trving  to  run  for  a  third  term.  The  tradi- 
tion ofnot  running  had  been  respected  since 
the  time  of  George  Washington.  But  when 
he  was  nominated   for  a  third  term  F.D.R. 
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went  on  campaigning  almost  as  If  1940.  his 
third  try,  was  Just  another  election  year  and, 
of  course,  he  won.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  lived 
to  see  the  time  when  he  ran  and  won  for  a 
fourth  term  in  1944  before  he  died  In  1945 
and  was  succeeded  by  Harry  Truman. 

There  was  another  force  that  came  into 
being  after  F.D.R.  was  elected  and  that  Is 
totalitarianism  and  the  threats  of  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Tojo,  which  resulted  in  World 
War  II.  P.D.R.  kept  on  hammering  that  the 
democratic  way  was  the  right  way  and  that 
dictatorship  and  totalitarianism  was  the 
wrong  way.  But  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to 
condition  the  American  public  to  accepting 
his  expressed  apprehension  about  the  dangers 
of  totalitarianism  and  dictatorship. 

The  Neutrality  Act  passed  during  the  days 
of  World  War  I  had  been  Intended  to  make 
certain  that  the  United  States  did  not  be- 
come involved  again;  and  Isolationists  hated 
to  give  up  neutrality  as  a  firm  American 
policy;  but  F.D.R.  won  the  hard  fight  to 
have  it  repealed  and  this  cleared  the  way  to 
helping  the  allies  more  openly. 

In  November  1940  Roosevelt  while  on  a 
cruise  at  sea  received  a  message  from 
Churchill,  which  Churchill  afterward  said 
was  the  most  important  paper  he  had  ever 
written.  The  message  told  F.D.R.  simply  but 
eloquently  that  the  situation  of  the  British 
was  now  desperate  and  If  the  United  States 
did  not  come  to  the  rescue,  invasion  and 
occupation  was  inevitable.  Roosevelt  had 
witnessed  the  time  when  during  World  War 
I  France  and  other  allies  had  borrowed  money 
from  the  United  States  and  had  failed  to 
pay  it  back;  so  he  decided  in  his  own  wav 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  not  to  lend  money 
to  England  but  to  lend  tools  of  war.  and 
he  called  this  country  "the  Arsenal  of  Democ- 
racy." It  was  about  this  time  he  called  for 
the  production  of  50.000  airplanes  which  at 
that  time  seemed  to  be  a  fantastic  and  im- 
possible number,  but  I  lived  to  see  the  time 
when  we  built  that  many  and  thousands 
more  a  vear.  What  he  was  after  was  to  put 
into  effect  what  was  to  become  known  as 
"lend-lease."  In  other  words  instead  of  lend- 
ing munev  we  would  lease  naval  ships  and 
other  equipments  of  war  at  a  nominal  rental 
and  make  evervthing  available  to  fight  total- 
itarianism and  fight  for  Americanism  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Here  is  the  wav  he  put 
it  in  one  of  his  fireside  chats  as  to  how  lend- 
lease  would  operate: 

"Suppose  mv  neighbor's  home  catches  fire, 
and  I  have  a  "length  of  garden  hose  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  away.  If  he  can  take  my 
hose  and  connect  it  up  with  his  hydrant.  I 
may  help  him  to  put  out  his  "re.  Now  what 
do  I  do?  I  don't  say  to  him  before  that  op- 
eration. Neighbor,  my  garden  nose  cost  me 
S15-  vou  have  to  pav  me  S15  for  it."  .1 
don't"  want  $15:  I  want  mv  garden  hose 
back  after  the  fire  Is  over.  If  it  goes  through 
the  fire  Intact,  he  gives  it  back  to  me  and 
thanks  me  for  the  use  of  it.  But  suppose  it 
gets  smashed  up— gets  holes  in  it— during 
•the  Are:  we  don't  have  to  have  too  much 
f  rmalitv  about  it.  but  I  sav  to  him.  'I  was 
"lad  to  lend  vou  that  hose;  I  see  I  can't  use 
a  anv  more  .  .'  He  savs.  'All  right.  I  will 
replace  it.'  Now,  if  I  get  a  nice  garden  hose 
back,  I  am  in  pretty  good  shape" 

Finally,  Hitler  broke  his  treaty  with  Russia 
md  opened  up  the  second  front  war.  This 
was  against  military  advisers  but  Hitler's 
Infiated  ego  would  no  longer  tolerate  any 
limit  of  his  ambition.  Of  course,  there  was 
resistance  in  America  in  aiding  Russia  at 
the  time  and  resuming  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia,  but  when  we  realized  that  a 
huge  country  like  Russia  promised  so  much 
in  military  and  physical  assistance  to  the 
United  States,  and  when  I  realize  now  that 
even  Churchill,  under  stress  and  strain  of 
the  war,  was  in  favor  of  aiding  Russia.  It  now 
seems  that  Roosevelt's  actions  in  these  re- 
spects was  not  as  horrible  as  they  seemed  to 
me  over  the  years.  Anyway,  by  the  time  Hitler 
had  learned  the  hopelessness  of  conquering 
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Russia  F  DR.  knew  that  America  would  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  British  Allies.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Churchill  and  P.D.R.  met  in 
a  ship  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  and  issued 
their  famous  communique  called  the  charter 
of    the    four   freedoms    to   prevail   over   the 

world :  , 

1    Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

2.  Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God 
In  his  own  way. 

3.  Freedom  from  want. 
4    Freedom  from  fear. 
Roosevelt   and    Churchill    knew   that   one 

of  these  days  some  Incident  would  happen 
to  bring  America  into  -active  conflict.  That 
Incident  happened  on  December  7,  1941  (1 
remember  this  because  Estelle  and  I  were  in 
a  picture  show  when  it  was  flashed  on  the 
screen)  when  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor  The  day  after  the  attack  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  ask  ng 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  his  Joint 
address  he  called  December  7,  1941,  "a 
Dav  of  Infamy"— thus  emphasizing  the 
treachery  of  the  attack  and  the  country 
agreed  to  a  man.  Soon  after  we  Joined  the 
AJUes  in  world  War  II.  FD.R.  and  Churchill 
proclaimed  that  at  the  termination  of  the 
war  we  would  ask  for  an  unconditional  sur- 
render and  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

FDR  planned  the  ceremony  of  his  passing 
(Which  occurred  in  1945)  and  the  kind  of 
markers  to  be  put  on  his  grave.  He  avoided 
anv  kind  of  pretention  and  willed  that  the 
funeral  was  to  be  on  a  low  key,  the  stone 
was  to  be  plain  and  the  inscription  spare. 
Here  is  the  way  FDR    once  put  Americas 

^""•"ours'has  been  a  story  of  vigorous  chal- 
lenges which  have  been  accepted  and  over- 
con^e— ch.allenges  of  uncharted  seas,  of  wild 
forests  and  desert  plains,  of  raging  floods  .md 
withering  droughts,  of  foreign  tvTants  and 
domestic  >trife.  of  staggering  problems- 
social,  economic,  and  physical:  and  we  have 
come  out  of  them  the  most  poweriul  Na- 
tlon--and  I  he  freest— in  ..1:  history. 

As  I  have  said  I  distinctly  remember  ..11 
the  events  reviewed  in  this  biography  o. 
PDR  bv  one  of  his  brain  trusts,  Tugwell. 
Although  he  had  a  shattered  body  (com- 
pletely unable  to  walk)  he  had  a  '-^w^t  in- 
tellect. He  not  onlv  had  faith  in  but  lived 
the  very  slogan  he  electrified  the  People  with 
In  his  first  inavigural  address  in  1933.  ine 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.  ' 
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McCormally  will  be  awarded  SI, 000  in  first 
prize  money  for  his  entry  in  the  editorial 
categor\-  of  the  competition,  which  is  de- 
signed "to  recognize  the  nation's  newspaper 
and  wire  sen-ice  writers  for  their  outstand- 
ing service  in  promotion  of  highway  safety. 

Entitled  "Memo  Prom  Mac,"  McCormally  s 
editorial  wa^  published  in  The  Hawk-Eye 
Feb  14  1967.  It  was  a  report  on  the  funeral 
of  I  teenage  ivccident  victim,  "Outside,  as  the 
casket  slid  smoothly  into  the  black  hearse, 
the  flag  in  front  of  the  school  whipped  au- 
dibly in  the  wind:  the  sun  spiukled  .  .  on  the 
river  ice  and  the  bell  in  the  high  tower  tolled 
mournfully."  McCormally  wrote. 

The  column  added  that  "a  parent,  standing 
at  the  rear  of  the  church  looking  at  his  son. 
and  his  son's  friends,  so  uncharacteristically 
sad  and  silent,  could  only  breathe,  in  sym- 
pathy lor  Doug's  family:  'There  but  for  the 
Grace  of  God  .  .  .'  and  could  only  hope  that 
this  would  be  a  lecture,  better  Uian  any  he 
could  give  about  the  dangers  of  driving." 

The  column  wa-s  ATltten  about  the  funeral 
of  Douglas  X,  Schroder,  a  junior  at  Notre 
Dame  High  in  Burilngton,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Erwin  Schroder,  302  South  Garheld. 
Douglas,  16,  was  killed  In  an  automobile  ac- 
cident on  US  61  north  of  Burlington. 

Formal  presentation  of  the  award  to  Mc- 
Cormally will  be  made  during  ceremonies  in 
Wi\shlngton  April  4. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  award,  he  \^111  re- 
ceive a  ceriiflcate,  and  The  Burilngton  Hawk- 
Eye  will  be  given  a  commemon-tlve  plaque. 
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Top  Editorial  Award  for  Hawk-Eye 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Trucking  Association  annual- 
ly sponsors  a  Newspaper  Safety  Writing 
Contest.  This  year  the  First  District  is 
honored  that  one  of  its  newspaper  edi- 
tors has  been  awarded  the  top  award. 

John  McCormally,  editor  of  the  Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye,  received  the  first 
prize  for  a  column  in  his  paper  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1967.  It  was  a  report  on  the 
funeral  of  a  teenage  accident  victrni. 

A  news  story  in  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
Eye  on  March  19.  1968.  tells  of  the  award 
and  the  article  which  won  the  competi- 
tion: 

TOP  EDITORIAL  Award  for  Hawk-Eye 
Washington.  D.C— John  McCormally.  edi- 
tor of  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye.  has  won 
the  top  award  in  the  13th  annual  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Trucking  Assns. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  2.  1968 
Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day March  29.  it  was  my  privilege  t^ 
address  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City.  By  leave 
■^ranted.  I  insert  in  the  Record  my  ad- 
dress on  "Immigration  and  Nationality: 
Current  Concerns": 

Mr  Toastmaster.  Justice  Ken  Keating,  my 
verv  able  and  distinguished  former  colleague 
on 'the  immigration  Subcommittee,  mem- 
bers of  the  Clergy,  honored  guests  and 
friends  the  Chairman  of  the  SubcomnrUttee 
of  the  Judiciary-  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
immigration  and  naturalization  matters  .las 
a  constituency  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
congressional"  district  m  his  own  state 
whom  he  represents  in  Congress.  I  am  here 
this  morning  to  report  on  my  actunties  and 
mv  plans  to  that  constituency,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference. 

The  work  of  the  Subcommittee  can  be 
subdivided  and  analyzed  in  any  number  of 
ways  but  I  propose  to  cover  the  subject  un- 
der three  main  headings:  immigration, 
temporary  admissions  to  the  United  States, 
and  citizenship. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Act  of 
October  3.  1965.  it  was  understood  that  this 
law  abolishing  the  National  Origins  Quota 
svstem  did  not  bring  to  an  end  the  tasks 
of  the  Subcommittee  in  this  area.  However, 
the  varietv  and  extent  of  the  issues  which 
would  spur  off  from  that  law  were  not  fully 
appreciated  by  anyone.  ^^v.^,. 

in  another  ninety  days  the  Act  of  October 
3  1965  will  become  fully  operative.  The  pat- 
terns which  have  governed  immigration  for 
the  less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  ImmlgrUJts 
from    the    Eastern    Hemisphere    under    the 
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-pool"  provisions  of  that  law  will  thereafter 
control  all  immigration  from  that  area.  The 
stjeclally  reserved  numbers  for  immigration 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europeari  coun- 
tries will  no  longer  be  in  force  and  effect 
and  the  new  Uend  in  immigration,  by  class 
and  national  groupings,  indicated  in  shad- 
owy outline  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
vears.  will  more  clearly  emerge.  Already, 
"nunbllngs  of  discontent  and  disenchant- 
ment with  the  prospects  are  beglimlng  to  be 
heard  much  of  it  irom  those  whose  support 
was  so  strongly  felt  and  so  necessary  to 
enact  the  law  in  the  first  place.  Some  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  a  greater  bal- 
ance  to  the  immigration  mix  but  the  pros- 
pects of  any  return  to  a  most-favored-nation 
concept  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  passage  of  the  Act  did  result  m  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  backlogs  which 
were  then  in  existence  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Italian  fifth  preference  This  was 
exactlv  what  we  had  proposed  would  hap- 
pen We  knew  in  advance  that  the  twenty- 
thousand  national  celling  would  continue 
the  oversubscription  of  that  class  for  many 
vears  As  voti  are  aware  other  Members  have 
loined  me  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  remove 
that  oversubscription,  at  least  through  Oc- 
tober 3.  1£»65.  ^  _    . 

However,  we  are  now  faced  with  new  l>ack- 
loRs    created    since    1965.   Fifth    preferences 
•ire   being   tiled   with   the   Immigration   and 
Naturaluation  Service  at  a  ^-reater  rate  than 
nfih  preference  visas  arc  belnc  i.ssued  by  the 
consular  Service.  The  new  third   preference 
for  professionals  and  the  sixth  preference  lor 
■.killed  and  unskilled  employees  of  petition- 
ing employers   are   both   'oversubscribed   and 
,rc    'olng  10  continue  to  be  oversubscribed. 
unless  some  .  hanses  are  made  in  the  law 
Next    Wednesctav.    mv    Subcommittee    will 
iK.ld  the  lirst   >>i  the  executive  session  hear- 
ings with  representatives  of  the  State.  Jus- 
tice   and   Labor   Departments.   The    jmrpose 
ul  these  hearings  is  to  explore  with  these  oltl- 
cials  problem  areas  which  have  developed  in 
their  administration  of  the  Act  of  October  3. 
1965  and  to  hear  i.ropo.sals  ...f  leclslatlve  or 
•alm-nistratlve  <  hanees.  the  betu-r  '.o  achieve 
,'ir   obtectives.   At   the   roncluslon   of    these 
heariuKS.  I  expect  to  schedule  ..pen  hearings 
,,n  the  various  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
(iuced  lo  amend   and   supplement   the   1965 
Act     notablv    the    bills    (HR.    13453    and    S. 
-504 ,  ,^ponsored  bv  Mr.  Celler  and  me  in  the 
Ho'use  and   by  Senator  Kennedy  of   Massa- 
chusetts in  the  other  body. 

Among  the  subjects  we  intend  to  canvass 
during  this  study  .^re  the  followine: 

1  Possible  revisions  of  the  percentage  as- 
-ienments  to  the  various  i.reference  classes. 
■'  Possible  revision  of  the  preference  dehnl- 
tlons.  particularly  the  sixth  preference^  by 
the  removal  of  the  tinsklUed  from  that  defi- 
nition. ,  ,.  . 
•1  Possible  revision  of  the  language  of  the 
Labor  Clearance  procedures  (section  212-a- 
14)  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  .solely  an  ex- 
clusionarv  item,  and  to  separate  It  irom  the 
consultative  features  of  the  third  and  sixth 
preferences.  

4  \  proposed  requirement  that  no  person 
be  issued  a  certification  unless  he  has  had  a 
minimum  period  of  tictual  working  experi- 
ence in  the  occupation  lor  which  he  Is  seek- 
ing certification. 

5  A  number  of  proposals  to  require  the 
continuation  in  approved  employment  of  a 
third  preference  or  sixth  preference  immi- 
grant for  some  appreciable  period  of  time 
oossiblv  under  penalty  of  a  presumption  of 
intended  fraud  should  the  immigrant  trans- 
fer to  another  occupation  during  the  period. 

6  Administration  of  the  refugee  provi- 
sions and  the  continued  limitations  placed 
on  the  geographic  areas  1"  which  section 
203(a)(7)    applications  may  be  receivea. 

7  A  reappraisal  of  the  provisions  barring 
Western  Hemisphere  natives  from  adjiist- 
inent   of   status   to    immigrant   within   the 
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united  States  In  the  light  of  the  July  1st 
Western  Hemisphere  celling  of  120.000  annual 
immigrants. 

8  Possible  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
special  inquiry  officer  responsibilities  be- 
yond the  conduct  of  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion hearings. 

9  Proposals  bv  the  Select  Commission  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  proposing 
individual  country  ceilings  and  exempting 
Cuban  refugees  from  the  120,000  total. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  subjects 
which  will  be  raised  during  our  hearings  We 
anticipate  productive  sessions.  We  welcome 
the  advice  and  assistance  not  only  of  your 
central  organization,  but  your  constituent 
societies  We  have  made  much  progress,  with 
your  help  Continued  advancement  without 
vour  assistance  is  Impossible 
"  Turning  from  the  problems  of  the  immi- 
prant.  there  are  two  other  ma]<;r  concerns  ol 
the  Congress.  The  tirst  of  these  Involves  the 
nonimmigrant,  particularly  the  visitor. 

On  Februarv  23.  1968.  President  Johnson 
submitted  his  proposals  for  a  simplifled  visa- 
walved-tourist-encouraglng  procedure  Sub- 
committee =  1  of  the  House  heard  testimony 
from  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach. 
Commi.-^sloner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Farrell.  and  DIrectf  r  of  the  U  S  Travel 
Service  Blactton   March   21.   1968 

The  Congress  is  awaiting  the  submission 
of  additional  proposals  to  Improve  our  laws 
relating  to  nonimmlerants  which  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  the  Secrerarv  of  State  would 
■shortly  be  sending  to  the  Congress  Hopefully, 
they  will  include  Administration  proposals  to 
cope  with  the  ever-increasing  problems  in- 
volved m  the  immigration  aspects  of  our 
Exchange  Programs 

It.  is  in  the  field  of  citizenship  that  the 
greatest  activity  has  occurred  in  the  current 

Congress.  ,    ^,   ,   „. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciar\ 
reported  mv  bill.  H  R  555.  to  exempt  cert.iin 
persons  from  the  English  language  require- 
ments for  naturaUzation  and  to  correct  an 
a^e  '^ap  In  the  derivative  citizenship  eligi- 
bility of  certain  children.  This  legislation 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  pendmg  m  the 

Senate.  ,  ^    . 

So  far  this  year  the  Committee  has  reported 
mv  bill.  HR.  10135.  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while  .serv- 
ing in  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  H  R.  15147  to  add  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  hostilities  to  the  list  of  alien  vet- 
erans eligible  for  immediate  naturalization 
W.VS  reported  on  the  same  day  Botii  bills 
have  passe<l  the  House  .\nd  are  now  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  this  activltv  in  citizenship 
'eglslation.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  need  for 
'he  creation  of  a  special  group  to  .study 
naturalization  and  citizenship  as  I  had  pro- 
posed  imtiallv  in  my  bill.  The  Subcommittee 
IS  still  considering  some  ot  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  dual  citizenship  concept  and 
we  note  that  the  Senate  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  which  could  atfect 
she  passport  laws  and  section  215  of  tne 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  WTth  re- 
spect to  a  citizen's  right  to  travel  w  or 
through  certain  prescribed   areas. 

In  my  remarks  here  today  I  have  not 
sought  lio  champion  any  particular  appro.ich 
or  to  advocate  anv  specific  legislation.  I  have 
cried  to  highlight,  within  the  time  available 
and  within  the  bounds  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  had  been  Invited  to  speak,  broad 
areas  of  general  concern  to  Uie  Congress  and 
particularly  to  those  Members  who  are  r^'- 
sponslble  for  considering  immigration  and 
citizenship  legislation  As  Chairman  oi  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  distinct 
pleasure"  of  working  with  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  able  groups  of  Members  in  the 
House,  supported  by  a  most  competent  and 
hard-working  staff.  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunitv   slip   bv   and   fall   to   express   publicly 
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my  appreciation  to  mv  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr 
Celler.  for  his  cooperation  and  support  wnich 
has  been  all  and  even  more  than  any  Sub- 
committee could  ask  for. 

Our  relationships  with  our  "public  .  so 
broadly  represented  here  today,  yields  to  no 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  of  either  House 
m  its  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
Basically  we  ire  as  one  m  our  objectives  The 
differences  that  we  have  had  is  usually  :n 
method  or  procedure  This  is  true  because  we 
are.  all  of  us.  specialists  in  this  complex 
field.  Our  main  job  is  now  and  has  been  in 
the  past  to  sell  our  concerns  to  the  general 
public,  so  that  support  for  necessary,  worth- 
while changes  can  be  obtained.  Only  by  such 
general  support  is  any  legislation  achieved 
under  a  democratic  process.  That  your  sales- 
manship IS  unrivaled  you  demonstrated  In 
1965  when  vou  marshakHi  the  support  which 
puslied  the' abolition  of  Uie  National  Origins 
Quot.i.  System,  and  resulted  in  the  Act  of 
October  3.  1!>«5  Please  do  not  abandon  your 
selling  Job.  Without  it  our  task  is  impossible. 
Thank  you. 


April  J,  li)f!H 
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ingredient  in  this  process  and  should  come 
from  open  forums  involving  all  cooperating 
groups  and  citizens  at  large.  If  people  do  not 
undertake  to  work  out  their  own  destinies, 
who  is  going  to  do  It  for  them?  Government 
cannot  do  everything. 

■Forward  America"  is  no  ironclad  assurance 
against  trouble.  In  and  of  itself.  U  isn't  a 
panacea.  But  the  community  spirit  that  has 
been  achieved  bv  this  process  in  cities,  such 
as  Hartford.  Conn..  Tampa.  Fl.i  ,  Seattle. 
Wash  York.  Pa..  Rochester.  Minn.,  and 
others  indicates  the  tremendous  strength 
that  lies  with  people  when  they  take  loint. 
mutual  action. 

Tills  IS  the  approach  that  helped  make  this 
country  great.  Can't  this  process,  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  asks,  work  now? 

We  think  it  can. 


When  People  Work 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  recently  announced  a  new  idea 
for  .solvint;  many  of  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today. 

"Forward  America"  is  the  chamber's 
program  by  which  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  brought  to  bear  on 
urban  problems. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  John- 
son City,  Tenn..  Press-Chronicle  de- 
scribes this  new  approach,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
When  People  Work 
The  citizen  who  looks  around  him  can  find 
problems  threatening  the  future  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Problems  that  cover  the  entire  range  ot 
human  activity:  substandard  housing,  hard- 
core unemployment,  inferior  schools,  in- 
adequate mass  transportation  systems,  ris- 
ing crime  rates  and  many  others. 

These    are    realities     especially    afRlctlng 
large  cities — and  those  people  who  live  there, 
A  vigorous  marshaling  of  American  busi- 
ness   ingenuity    to    attack   and    solve    the^e 
problems  is  under  wav  .    ^ 

■•Forward  America,"  an  elfort  recently  an- 
nounced bv  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot 
the  United  States  .md  developed  throuah 
experience  .gained  over  the  past  eight  years, 
is  one  such  attempt  to  bring  private  enter- 
prise resourcefulness  to  bear  i>n  urban  prob- 
lems. -Forward  America"  calls  upon  busi- 
nessmen to  join  other  responsible  community 
groups  and  work  t.jgether  in  eliminating  their 
area's  problems.  The  combined  community 
forces.  'Forward  America"  emphasizes 
shuuld  include  representatives  from  civil 
rights,  labor,  ethnic,  religious.  WLnnen's. 
youth,  government,  education  and  other  im- 
portant interest  groups. 

•■Forward  America"  offers  guidelines  on 
how  such  c->ordinated  action  can  be  orga- 
nized 

Working  together,  this  combined  talent 
can  analyze  a  particular  area's  most  press- 
ing need's,  select  priorities  and  then  move 
in  concert  against  identified  problems.  Sub- 
stantial public  participation  is  a  most  vital 


Tubman  Entertains  Soviets  in  Washington 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  196& 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  old 
African  Nationalist,  U.  S.  Tubman  Picsi- 
dent  of  Liberia,  was  at  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' trough  here  in  Washington.  DC, 
recently.  , 

After  a  reception  grand  enouch  tor 
any  king  he  turned  on  the  black  power 
extremist  line  and  struck  hatefully  out 
at  Rhodesia,  South-'West  Africa,  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  But  not  one  word 
was  muttered  about  the  Nigerian  -geno- 
cide against  the  Ibo  tribesmen,  the 
progressive  pockets  of  cannibalism  in  ihe 
Congo,  nor  the  race  riots  in  Kenya  and 
Ghana.  Tubman  did  not  even  plead  lor 
the  life  and  safety  of  his  former  niend. 
Moise  Tshombe,  still  a  Communist 
prisoner  in  Algeria. 

Of  course,  the  progress  \'.iiich  lie 
praised  had  to  do  with  Communist  ler- 
rorist  action  against  "obstinate"  anti- 
Communist  nations. 

Manv  students  marvel  at  Tubman  .s  l:4- 
year  reign  without  political  oppo.^ition. 
The  explanation  appears  quite  .simple— 
go  along  with  the  black  extremist  move- 
ment and  cooperate  with  the  Bol-hevik 
conspiracy.  A  democracy  in  words  only— 
his  people  never  have  anyone  to  vote  for 
or   against. 

And  look  who  Tubman  entertained  m 
our  Nation's  Capital— Soviet  An.oassador 
Dobrynin.  Little  wonder  he  expressed  no 
criticism  of  such  pockets  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  as  Russia.  Red  China,  and 
North  'Vietnam. 

T-abman  was  well  paid  for  ■.iis  social 
visit  in  U.S.  tax  dollars.  His  lio.-jjr  cellar 
needs  refilling  to  entertain  the  Russians 
in  Liberia  in  the  manner  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed  in  the  United 

I  place  articles  from  the  Nfw  York 
Times  and  the  -Wachington.  DC.  Eve- 
ning Star  describing  Tubman's  visit,  and 
the  AP  release  for  March  24  concerninii 
Nigeria's  Ibo  tribesmen  following  my 
lemarks: 

;Proni  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  1968) 

TvBMAN.  IN  Capital  Talk,  Scores  White 
Rule   in   Africa 

Washington.  March  28.— President  Wil- 
liam V.  S.  Tubman  of  Uberia  said  today  'no 


African  can  remain  indifferent  to  the  indig- 
nities and  inhumanities"  he  said  were  being 
perpetrated  by  white  minority  rulers  in  parts 
of  Africa.  , 

speaking  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  the 
second  day  of  his  visit  here,  the  73-year-old 
leader  said  that  while  Africa  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  along  the  path  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  there  still  remain  ob- 
silnate  pockets  of  tyranny  and  suppression. 

He  listed  the  southern  portion  of  Africa, 
including  Southern  Rhodesia.  .South- West 
Africa  and  the  Portuguese  colonies.' 

(From  the  society  page  of  the  Washington 
D.C.)  Evening  Star.  Mar.  29.  1968] 
President  Tubman,  72,  whose  reputation 
lor  staving  up  later,  dancing  longer  and 
holding  his  liquor  better  than  any  ordinary 
man  is  as  legendary  as  his  24-year  leadership 
in  Uberia,  gave  a  reception  yesterday. 

He  and  his  wife  entertained  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  several  hundred  Washlngtonlans  in 
the  Regency  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
where  a  white  cupola  flanked  with  brilliant 
bouquets  in  Liberia's  colors  spanned  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lavish  buffet  table. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  was  there  and 
said  he  hoped  his  wife  would  be  here  in  a 
month  She  will  have  been  away  a  whole 
year. 


(From     the     New     Orleans    Times-Picayune. 

Mar.   -24.    19681 
Federal  Troops  Capture  Key   Nigeria  River 
Port— .\iRicAN  Nation  Still  Fights  Civil 
War 

Onitsha.  Nigeria.— Federal  troops  ijeat 
back  two  Biafran  counterattacks  .ind  con- 
ducted a  building-to-building.  no-prisoner- 
taken  mopping  up  in  freshly-^eized  Onitsha 
Saturday. 

The  capture  Thursday  of  the  key  Niger 
River  port,  second  largest  town  m  breakaway 
former  Eastern  Nigeria,  is  stiffening  the 
Nigerian  military's  determination  to  end  the 
civil  -vvar  with  a  military  victory  over  the  pre- 
dominantly Ibo  tribe  secessionists. 

•We  want  unconditional  surrender."  said 
Lt  Col  Godwin  Ally,  commander  of  the  7lh 
Brigade  which  helped  take  the  market  town 
with  .1  pre-war  population  of  163.000. 

••If  the  Ibos  want  to  commit  suicide  '.ve 
will  lielp  them."  he  said. 

MARRIED     TO     DANE 

\\\y  -27.  is  a  Northerner  married  to  a  Dane. 
He  spent  a  year  training  \yith  the  U.S.  Army 
at  Fort  Eustis.  Va. 

The  7th  Brigade  mopped  up  and  pumped 
mortar  and  105mm  howitzer  shells  into  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  where  Biafran  resist- 
ance continued. 

The  6th  Brigade,  under  another  North- 
erner Lt  Col,  I.  Yardua.  beat  back  an  attacK 
on  Its  headquarters  m  the  eastern  part  of 
town,  which  was  hazy  with  smoke  irom 
brush  fire  started  by  shells  and  from  a  blaz- 
ing fuel  dump  near  the, ruined  Niger  Bridge. 
Five  battalions  took  the  town  Thursday 
morning  after  a  10-hour  artillery  barrage, 

TROOPS    FLEE 

Mlv  said  remnants  of  three  Biafran  bat- 
talions fled  towards  Nnewi  10  miles  south- 
east birthplace  of  the  Biafran  leader.  Lt^ 
col  '  C.  Odumegwu  OJukwu.  and  nearest 
point    to    a    two-mile    runway    the    Biafrans 

have  built.  „„    ^  td   , 

Four  companies  of  the  Nigerian  <2nd  Bat- 
talion sprayed  the  Onitsha  waterside  with 
automatic  weapons  fire  which  ^'«^^«^^;°^; 
ally  answered  by  sporadic  fire  from  Biafran 
snipers  or  stragglers. 

The  Nigerians  took  about  100  dead  in  the 
last  few  days,  according  to  unofficial  sources. 
kt  least  400  civiUans,  including  women  w-ere 
mown  down  Thursday  in  crossfire  in  a  battle 
I  or  ..  traffic  circle  which  -A'as  the  last  escape 
route  from  the  city. 
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Crisis  in  Credibility 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
after'the  President's  diamatic  announce- 
ment Sunday,  the  credibility  gap  that 
has  developed  over  the  last  7  years  con- 
linues  to  display  itself  on  the  national 
scene  Therefore,  a  book  review  by  the 
distinguished  Chicagoan.  Robert  Cromie. 
which  covers  the  very  timely  work  by 
Bruce  Ladd.  administrative  assi.stant  to 
Congressman  Don  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 
is  a  very  welcome  and  wholesome  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  Wash- 
inuton  politics.  The  book  review  fol- 
lows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (Ill.i  Tribune. 

Mar. '.18,  19681 
Book    Probes  Seckecy,  Deceft  in 
govern.ment 
The  sub-title  of  'Crisis  in  CredlbUlty,     by 
Bruce  Ladd  INew  American  Library.  *5_501    is 
a  surprisingly  frank  announcement  of  what 
the   book   is   about:    ".^n    Investigation   into 
Secrecy  and  Deceit  in  the  United  States  C.o\- 
ernment.  "  The  problem.  Ladd  b.Mleves,  is  no 
mm^r  one.  As  he  .^ays  in  the  opening  para- 
graph to  his  chapter  on    'Closing  U,"  Cap. 

"Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  will 
have  to  I  ace  the  fact  that  the  ^ver-growlng 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  'he  fed- 
eral uovernment  will  have  to  be  checked,  if 
•  he  democratic  dialogue  is  to  be  preserved. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  chapter  on  the  Domin- 
.,-an  .risls.  In  this.  Ladd.  iormer  lad  to 
Charles  Percy  during  the  latter  s  gubcrna- 
lorial  campaign  and  now  special  assistant  to 
Hep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  iR,.  m.].  declares: 

•  ^s  more  and  more  facts  have  come  to 
lieht' concerning  the  Dominican  ypr'^'"?' ;^- 
has  become  indelibly  clear  that  the  Lmted 
states  government  perpetuated  three  basic 
'ies  m  the  defense  of  its  intervention. 

These.  Ladd  says,  were  n,  that  troops 
were  sent  in  solely  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  citizens;  i  2, .  that  the  United  States 
remained  neutral  during  the  lebel-loya.is 
light  and.  ,3,.  that  the  revolution  was  part 
Ol  a  Communist  plot  to  gain  control  of  the 
Dominican  government  "  „.,.^orp 

sneaking  of  President  Johnsons  estimate 
of  the  situation.  Ladd  says:  "When  newsmen 
°n  the  Dominican  Republic  heard  Johnsons 
description  .  .   .  they  thought  he  was  talking 
about  another  conflict,  maybe  Viet  ^am  .  .^ 
Ladd  deals  with  deception  in  many  fields 
including  the  war  in  Viet  Nam^  the  Bay  o 
Pigs  incident,  the  U-2  affair,  and  the  loss  ot 
the   atom   bomb   near    Palo"^'^^"' /P^'""'; 
loss  which  the  united  States  tned  to  hide 
for  44  days,  and  which  led  to  the  following 
ludicrous   exchange  dunng   one   press   con- 

'"'rIporter:  'Can  you  tell  me  whether 
you've  located  the  missing  bomb .' 

•  BRIEFING  Officer:  I  dont  know  of  any 
missing  bomb,  but  we  have  not  P"s't'^-<^!N 
Identified   what   I    think    you    think    we    are 

looking  for.'  "  ,    ,  t  .  riri 

The  former  Illinois  newspaperman  1  Ladd 
was  editor  of  various  small  town  papers]  is 
especially  concerned  about  J°hnsons  rela- 
tions wiih  the  press,  and  concludes  his  long 
chapter  on  the  subject: 

■until  such  time  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
recognizes  that  being  President  of  the  United 
States  demands  honesty,  candor  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  erace.  his  hopes  for  America 
will  be  unfulfilled.  The  Presidents  credi- 
bility can  be  restored  only  by  the  President 

himself."  .      ,      .       ,  .  l,„ 

This  is  a  shocking  book,  which  should  be 
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read  bv  all  concerned  citizens.  It  documents 
to  an  alarming  degree  the  growing  "credl- 
blhtv  Kap.'  the  arrogance  .•!  many  elected 
otlicutls  land  the  military  I  '^VVn^^To 
and  the  open  attempts  m  Met  N""!  ^^ 
persuade  war  correspondents  to  gel  on  the 
"earn"  in  order  to  try  to  stop  unfavorable 
stones  there. 

The  dailv  5  o'clock  briefings  in  saigon, 
Ladd  declares,  are  known  amoni:  newsmen 
attending  as  the  five  o'clock  follies^  and 
are  not  depended  upon  by  many  ol  the  more 
(.onscientious  reporters 

The  book,  however.  .nU-s  on  ,i   laintu   i>p- 

tlmisllc  note: 

•In  the  l.ist  analysis,  tlie  solution  lor  cor- 
rectlne  the  ills  .,f  dem.K-racy  is  more  demcx- 
racy  Those  who  ..ay  nothing  can  be  done 
are  clearly  wrong.' 


What  Did  Judge  Wright  Really  Find? 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  -reat  many  misunderstandmRs 
about  the  implications  ot  the  Hobson 
■i"ainst  Han-sen  decision  by  Judge  Skelly 
Wriaht  affectine  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system.  .\  local  orL-amzation^ 
District  of  Columbia  Citizen.s  or  Better 
Pubhc  Education,  has  now  published  an- 
swers to  ilie  most  Iroquontly  tisked  ques- 
tions about  the  deci.sion. 

The  explanations  are  clear  and  pie- 
ciise  and  I  in.sert  them  m  the  Record  to 
ehmmate  the  misunderstandings  ihat 
have  arisen  out  of  Judue  Wnahts  deci- 
sion ; 

\Vn.\T  Did  Jidge  Wright  Re.illy  Find  ' 
Judee  .skeliv  Wrights  opinion  m  llobsov  v 
„an^X.  decided  last  June  15.  has  been  a 
-ource  .•f  rontmumg  controversy  .md  inis- 
•imderstanamg  m  the  District  ui  Columbia^ 
D  C  Citizens  lor  Better  Pubhc  Education  has 
lound  that  many  resident,  of  Washington  - 
including  .-ome  .chool  administration  -m- 
c"als--are  not  aware  -.1  the  lactual  hndmgs 
m  the  suit,  .md  do  not  underst:ind  luUy  the 
remedies  ordered  by  Judge  Wright 

\s  a  public  .service.  CBPE  is  publishing 
..e^eral  frequently  asked  questions  about  the 
decision,  along  with  answers  l-^°^"^^f  *^>, '^"^ 
legal  consultants.  These  answers  ha%e  l^en 
unofflcallv  reviewed  and  cleared  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel. 

L  Who  were  the  pl:.intiffs  .md  delendants 
in  the  Wncht  Decision' 

The  plaintiffs  m  the  case  were  Julius  Hob- 
..on.  s.amg  on  behalf  -f  his  ^'^'l'^^^^^-'^  .^,f^^° 
pupils  in  the  District  ut  t-'-^f^^^^^/'"^  = 
schools  The  delendants  were  Dr  Carl  Han 
.en  superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board     <  f     Education     ..1     the     District     of 

"'^l^'^^ai  generally  was  the  claim  m:.de  by 
JiUius   Hobson   against   Dr.   Hansen  ,.i.d   the 

.-school  Board?  „„„„., 

The  suit  was  .at,tcking  de  lacto  segreca- 
tion  and  v.nequal  treatment  ol  'I's^;^.-'''';"^^'^. 
;.,ud  most  Neero  pupils  in  the  District  o. 
Co.um.bia  pubhc  f-chools. 

i  What  .•specific  claims  were  made  in-  J^i- 
Uus  Hobson  to  iwck  up  his  claim  ^h^t  th^ 
disadvantaged  and  Negro  children  attended 
"egreeated  schools  inferior  to  those  of  the 
white  and  more  affluent  children^ 

The  plaintiffs  main-.ai.nea  ''"^ /^f  !'X> 

,v    >,avin"   rnildren   attend    -chools   in    their 

„wn" neighborhood,  with  substantially  segre- 

at^d  housme  m  the  city  resulted  In  a  scnoo 

system   where   most   oi    the    white    .l.i.dren 
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(making  up  only  10';  of  the  total  number  I 
went  to  school  with  other  white  students 
rather  than  with  Negroes;  that  the  optional 
pupil  transfer  zones  had  been  used  In  a 
calculated  way  as  a  means  of  escape  for  white 
children  who  did  not  want  to  attend  school 
with  poor  Negroes;  that  the  track  system  ex- 
tended segregaUon  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
froze  children  into  categxDrles  from  which  It 
was  almost  Impossible  to  be  reassigned  be- 
cause of  the  prejudicial  manner  and  Infre- 
quency  of  testing;  that  the  school  system 
maintained  teacher  segregation  In  the  Wash- 
ington public  schools. 

4.   Did   Judge   Wright  accept   the  factual 
claims  made  by  the  plalnUffs? 

Yes.  Among  the  conclusions  respecting  the 
comparative  Inferiority  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  the  court  found  that  "the 
school  systems  most  ancient  and  dilapidated 
buildings  can  be  found  In  the  low  income 
areas  ...  the  Negro  ghettos."  "The  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  suffer  from  drastic 
student  overcrowding  .  .  ..  even  while  the 
85-100";  white  schools  flourish  with  empty 
seats  and  classrooms."  The  Negro  schools 
were  found  to  be  at  115':  capacity,  while  the 
white  schools  were  lT~c  capacity.  ".  .  .  (Tihe 
teachers  at  the  predominantly  white  schools 
are  a  clear  class  above  prominantly  Negro 
school  faculties  In  quality."  ".  .  .  (M)edtan 
per  pupil'  expenditure  in  the  predominantly 
Negro  elerrientary  schools  has  been  a  clear 
$100  below  the  figure  for  predominantly 
white  schools  .  .  ."  "Every  student  within  the 
boundaries  of  predominantly  white  schools 
gets  a  chance  to  attend  kindergarten  in  his 
neighborhood  school;  the  comparable  op- 
portunity is  available  in  the  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood  only  if  classroom  space 
is  available— and  often  it  is  not."  "The 
predominantly  Negro  schools,  thus,  are  at 
severe  comparative  disadvantage  in  major 
respects." 

5.  Did  Judge  Wright  find  that  the  dispari- 
ties between  Negro  and  white  schools  were  a 
result  of  deliberate  policies  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants? 

Yes  and  No.  The  court  stated:  "The  causes 
of  the  inequalities  are  relatively  objective 
and  personal  ...  (I)  n  the  face  of  these  In- 
equalities thev  (school  officials)  have  shown 
httle  concern."  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
opinion.  Judge  Wright  wrote:  ".  .  .  (T)he 
court  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
school  administration's  response  to  the  fact 
and  dilemma  of  segregation  has  been  primar- 
ily characterized— at  Its  best— by  indif- 
ference and  Inaction." 

6.  Did  Judge  Wright  find  that  de  facto 
segregation  was  Illegal  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  at  this  time? 

No.  Although  the  court  was  convinced 
that  de  facto  segregation  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Negro  students  and  prevents 
the  alleviation  of  racial  prejudices,  it  did  not 
declare  It  unconstitutional.  Nor  did  the 
court  order  that  there  must  be  Integration 
of  all  schools  in  Washington.  Judge  Wright 
did,  however,  order  that  there  should  be  no 
racial  and  economic  discrimination  in  the 
District  public  school  system,  and  ordered 
that  the  defendants  "file  for  approval  by  the 
court  a  plan  for  pupil  assignment  eliminat- 
ing the  racial  and  economic  discrimination 
found  to  exist."  Superintendent  Manning 
submitted  the  school  administration's  plans 
to  the  court  on  January  2,  1968. 

7.  What  orders  were  made  by  Judge  Wright 
to  be  carried  out  immediately  in  the  running 
of  Washington's  public  schools? 

(a)  Abolition  of  the  track  system; 

(b)  Abolition  of  the  optional  zones; 

(c)  Transportation  for  volunteering  chil- 
dren in  overcrowded  elementary  schools  east 
of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  underpopulated 
schools  west  of  the  Park;  and 

(d)  "Substantial"  integration  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  each  school  beginning  with  the 
school  year  1967-68. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8  Why  did  Judge  Wright  abolish  the  track 
system  in  the  Washington  public  schools? 

The  court  found  that  the  testing  proce- 
dures used  to  divide  children  'nto  tracks  did 
not  reflect  the  ability  of  the  young  student. 
Written  tests  developed  for  students  from 
completely  different  backgrounds  do  not  test 
educat:on:U  potential  so  much  as  they  Indi- 
c;ite  prior  opportunities  in  the  home  and 
community  Testing  as  practiced  was  there- 
fore found  to  be  an  inappropriate  measure 
of  abllitv  for  the  majority  of  pupils.  The 
court  also  found  that  the  compensatory  and 
remedial  education  supposedly  given  those 
in  lower  tracks  was  inadequate,  the  result 
being  that  children  placed  in  lower  tracks  at 
an  early  sU\%e  of  their  education  had  very 
little  chance  of  moving  up  to  higher  tracks. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  school  system 
could  not  Justify  placing  and  retaining  chil- 
dren in  lower  tracks  on  the  supposition  that 
they  could  do  no  better,  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  do  so. 

9,  Did  Jucice  Wright  aboli.sh  all  ability 
groupuig  HI  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia  public 
.schools? 

No.  The  court  said  that  ".  .  .  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  what  is  at  Issue  here  is  not 
whether  defendants  are  entitled  to  provide 
different  kinds  of  students  with  different 
kinds  of  education."  There  is  no  mention  of 
eliminating  all  groupings,  but  only  those 
where  there  is  .«uch  a  great  chance  of  error  as 
exl.sted  In  the  track  system.  To  provide  spe- 
cial education  for  the  mentally  retarded  sep- 
.irate  from  other  pupils  is  thus  not  illegal 
under  the  Wright  opinion.  What  was  abol- 
ished wiis  the  track  system  as  it  then  existed. 

10.  Did  the  Wright  opinion  order  that  the 
neighborhood  school  policy  be  eliminated  in 
the"  District,  or  that  the  boundaries  for 
schools  be  changed':' 

No.  The  opinion  made  the  following  find- 
ings and  orders:  "The  use  by  the  defendants 
of  the  neiehborhood  school  policy  ...  Is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  pupil  assignment  dis- 
crimination. Because  of  the  10  to  one  ratio  of 
Nesro  to  white  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Washington  and  because  the  neighborhood 
policy  is  accepted  and  Is  In  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  court  Is 
not  barring  its  use  here  at  this  time." 

However,  the  court  did  refer  to  Its  order 
that  the  school  administration  submit  a  plan 
to  alleviate  pupil  segregation,  saying  that  "it 
is  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  In  the 
course  of  its  Inquiry  the  (School)  Board 
should  reinvestigate  the  alterations  of  the 
Wilson-Coolidce  ihlgh  school)  and  the  Paul- 
Deal  (junior  high  I  zones  reconamended  by 
the  Urban  League"  (In  1964).  Under  the  al- 
terations proposed  in  1964,  200-250  Negro 
high  school  students  living  In  the  area  of  the 
Bancroft  elementary  school  east  of  the  Park 
would  have  been  sent  to  Deal  and  Wilson.  300 
white  children  from  the  Lafayette  elementary 
school  area  west  of  the  Park  and  north  of 
Military  Road  would  have  been  sent  Jo  Paul 
and  Coolidge. 

The  Court  therefore  did  not  order  that 
boundaries  be  changed  Immediately,  but  It 
did  express  concern  with  the  existing  situa- 
tion, and  certainly  suggested  that  the  assign- 
ment plan  developed  by  the  School  Board 
would  be  scrutinized  by  the  court  with  a  view 
of  achieving  a  maximum  of  student  Integra- 
tion where  feasible. 

11.  Did  the  court  order  that  there  should 
be  bussing  of  Negro  and  white  students 
throughout  the  school  system  to  achieve 
racial  integration' 

No  The  only  bussing  that  the  court  ordered 
for  the  school  year  of  1967-68  was  that  of 
volunteering  Negro  and  white  students  from 
overcrowded  elementary  schools  to  under- 
capacity  schools  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park, 
with  expenses  paid  by  the  school  administra- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  the  cotirt  expressed  It- 
self In  favor  of  maximum  possible  Integra- 
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tlon  within  the  school  system,  and  reserved 
its  right  to  make  further  orders  until  the 
School  Board  had  devised  its  own  plans  in 
compliance  with  the  findings  of  the  court. 
It  IS  not  clear  exactly  what  the  court  would 
require  If  it  were  not  satisfied  with  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  School  Board,  but  it  did 
require  "that  the  defendants  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  educational  parks, 
particularly  at  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
levels,  school  pairing.  Princeton  and  other 
approaches  toward  maximum  effective  Inte- 
gration." 

12.  What  findings  did  the  court  make  about 
teacher  assignments  In  the  Washington  pub- 
lic schools? 

The  court  found  that  teachers  were  allowed 
for  the  most  part  to  select  their  own  assign- 
ments, and  that  this  had  led  to  substantial 
segregation  among  the  faculties  of  the  schools. 
"  .  .  ( 1 1  ntentlonal  teacher  segregation  In 
the  District  still  goes  on,  not  only  In  sep- 
arating white  from  Negro  teachers  but  assign- 
ing them  respectively  to  schools  with  pre- 
dominantly white  and  Negro  student  bodies 
iT)his  persistent  segregation  Is  plainly 
defective,  constitutionally." 

13.  What  did  Judge  Wright  demand  that 
the  school  system  do  about  the  teacher  segre- 
gation which  it  found? 

".  .  .  (F)lrst.  that  an  injunction  should 
be  directed  against  every  possibility  of  willful 
segregation  In  the  teacher  assignment  proc- 
ess ... 

"Next,  assignment  of  incoming  teachers 
must  proceed  on  a  color-conscious  basis  to 
insure  substantial  and  rapid  teacher  inte- 
gration in  every  school.  And  finally,  to  the 
extent  that  these  two  measures  are  unable 
quickly  to  achieve  sufficient  faculty  integra- 
tion m  the  schools,  this  court  .  .  .  has  no 
doubt  that  a  substantial  reassignment  of  the 
present  teachers,  including  tenured  staff,  will 
be  mandatory. 

"(Because  the  parties  did  not  argue  this 
question) ,  and  considering  the  limitations  of 
time,  for  the  1967-68  school  year  the  court 
Is  content  to  order  'substantial'  teacher  In- 
tegration in  those  schools  where  complete 
segregation  or  token  Integration  of  faculty 
has  heretofore  existed." 

14.  Considering  the  Negro-white  pupil 
ratio  In  the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  is 
it  possible  to  comply  with  Judge  Wright's 
decree? 

Yes.  The  opinion  recognizes  the  preponder- 
ance of  Negro  students,  and  requires  maxi- 
mum Integration  to  the  extent  feasible.  The 
opinion  also  requires  the  elimination  of  eco- 
nomic discrimination,  and  If  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  made  available, 
even  In  a  predominantly  or  all  Negro  school, 
there  wovUd  be  compliance  with  the  decree. 

SPEAKERS    BUREAU 

Does  your  organization  need  a  speaker  for 
a  meeting?  CBPE  has  established  a  Speakers 
Bureau  in  order  to  broaden  Its  role  as  a 
"bridge"  between  the  education  experts  and 
the  ordinary  citizen. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  will  be  happy  to 
talk  to  any  group — large  or  small,  formal  or 
Informal— about  education  In  the  District, 
the  Passow  study,  and  the  procedure  for 
making  citizens'  needs  known  to  the  school 
administration. 

The  newly  organized  group  will  Include 
people  who  can  participate  In  panel  discus- 
sions as  well  as  solo  speakers  who  can  also 
answer  questions  from  the  audience. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  working  with  the 
Speakers  Bureau,  or  if  your  organization 
needs  a  speaker,  please  call  the  CBPE  offices 
at  296-1364. 

HELP    WANTED 

Volunteer  office  aides  to  get  out  the  Bul- 
letin Board. 

Time:  5  hours  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month. 
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Job:  Collate,  staple,  fold  1.000  Bulletin 
Boards. 

People:  5  or  6  needed  regularly. 

Fringe  Benefits:  Lunch  and  car  parking 
paid  by  DCCBPE.  Congenial  company. 

WRITE  A  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 

The  House  District  Committee  Is  working 
on  two  bills  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  us: 

1.  The  teachers'  pay  raise  bill.  The  Senate 
District  Committee  has  passed  a  bill  provld- 
mg  for  a  $7,000  beginning  salary,  retroactive 
to  October  1,  1967.  The  House  Committee 
is  considering  several  bills,  including  one 
similar  to  the  Senate  bill. 

2.  A  neiu  revenue  plan  for  the  District. 
The  Administration  bill  provides  tor  new 
income  taxes  and  a  Federal  payment  which 
would  be  set  as  25'"  of  local  taxes.  Tlius  the 
District  could  plan  with  a  better  estimate  of 
its  expected  revenue  and  would  not  have  to 
go  to  Congress  annually  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. For  1969,  the  25';  formula  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal  payment  of  abotU  S80  million, 
compared  to  the  current  authorization  of 
*70  million. 

Letters  to  the  following  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  indicate  the  interest 
of  District  citizens: 

Congressman  .lohn  L.  McMillan.  Chairman, 
House  District  Committee,  2208  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman.  Senate  Dis- 
rrict  Committee.  145  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20510. 

Congressman  Ancher  Nelson.  House  Dis- 
trict Committee.  1526  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20515. 

1969  Budget. — Tlie  House  Subcommittee  on 
D  C.  Appropriations  held  public  hearings  this 
week  on  the  1969  District  budget.  Your  letter 
to  Congressman  Natcher.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  supporting  the  full  school 
budget  will  be  helpful. 

Congressman  William  H.  Natcher.  Chair- 
man, Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  District  .'Vp- 
proprlatlons,  2333  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20515 

COMMUNITY    EVXNTS    CALENDAR 

CBPE. — The  annual  membership  meeting 
will  be  held  in  May  .  .  .  full  details  In  the 
next  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  Board  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  have  you  paid  your  dues  for  this 
year?  This  is  your  last  chance  to  do  so  if  you 
wish  to  vote  for  new  officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Board  of  Education.—All  meetings  begin  at 
7:30  p.m. 

April  3— Coolidge  High  School,  5th  and 
Tuckerman  Sts,  NW. 

April  17 — District  Building. 

May  1 — Anacostla  High  School,  16th  and 
R  Sts,  SE. 

May  15 — District  Building. 

June  5— -Dunbar  High  School,  1st  &  N  Sts. 
NW. 

June  19 — District  Building. 

Other. — Tuesday.  May  14 — Day  Care  Day 
luncheon.  Speaker:  Dr.  Lois  B.  Murphy,  Di- 
rector of  Developmental  Research  at  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas.  For 
further  Information  contact  National  Capital 
Area  Child  Day  Care  Assn..  1020  3rd  St,  NW,— 
Mrs.  PrlscUla  Grayson. 
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Congress  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  lake  steps  to  provide 
for  the  control  of  manufacture  and  trade 
in  mechanisms  capable  of  receiving  pub- 
lic .safety  frequencies. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  association's  views  on  this 
matter,  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  the 
i^roups  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Whereas,  persons  engaged  in  unlawful  ac- 
Uvity  during  riots,  burglaries,  and  organized 
criminal  ;ictivlty  are  known  by  the  police  to 
have  i>ecn  monitoring  irequencies  ivssigned 
to  the  public  safety  services;   .aid 

Whereas,  the  tremendous  atlvances  made 
in  communications  technology  have  made 
receivers  capable  of  monitoring  the  public 
safety  frequencies  av.iilable  at  very  low 
prices;  and 

Where,a.s,  such  receivers.  Ixith  fixed  and 
mobile,  are  available  without  restriction  to 
anv  person  on  payment  of  the  jmcp;  and 

Wliereas,  the  discovery  of  clandestine 
monitors,  even  where  statutory  regulation 
makes  their  use  unlawful  without  permis- 
sion, is  practically  impo.sslble  under  consti- 
tutional safeguards  against  unreasonable 
se.irch  and  seizures;  ;uul 

Whereas,  the  .acquisition  of  equipment 
winch  is  capiib'.e  of  scrambling  or  otherwise 
liroviding  secuntv  for  law  enlorcement  com- 
munications being  used  for  operations  and 
.surveillance  ;s  prohibitively  expensive,  and 
therefore  outside  ol  the  means  of  most  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
urges  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion .md  legislators  concerned  with  crime 
control  to  use  every  effort  io  provide  for  the 
control  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  distribu- 
tion, and  or  use  of  any  mechanism  capable 
of  receiving  public  safety  frequencies. 
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Detroit  Newspaper  Strike 


Resolution  of  the   Michigan  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
troit is  ha\in,sr  its  biennial  newspaper 
strike.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
Detroit  public  denied  newspapers  since 
November.  Before  the  strike  began,  it  was 
whispered  in  Detroit  that  the  strike 
would  start  in  November  and  continue 
until  after  Easter.  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  something  really  wrong  when  union 
leaders  can  pass  out  this  information  in 
advance.  Recently,  Lee  Hills,  executive 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  testified  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  iMichigan  Senate.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  labor 
problems  of  newspapers,  I  spread  his 
testimony  on  the  Record: 

TR-^NSCRIPT   of  LEE  HlLLS'   TESTIMONY   BEFORE 

Special   Subcommittee   of   the   Michigan 

Senate 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  glad  to  accept  your  invitation 
to  come  here  todav  and  make  clear  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Free  Press  in  the  labor  dispute 
which  has  left  Detroit  wnthout  its  news- 
papers fir  131  days. 

Chairman  Huber  indicated  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment. I  will  then  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Free  Press 


has  bargained  successfully  and  in  good  faith 
with  newspaper  unions  lor  more  than  100 
years.  Perhaps  more  than  any  newspaper  in 
the  countrv.  we  know  the  value  of  collective 
bargiiinliig"  and  apprccliile  tlic  products  of 
Honest  and  torthrlght  negotiations, 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  we  can  con- 
t'.nue  t-o  do  business  with  the  newspaper 
unions  whose  members  share  equally  m  our 
iuiure. 

I'here  is  a  painfully  simple  explanaUon 
fur  the  long  shutdown  ol  the  newspapers  In 
the  nation's  fifth  largest  city. 

I'he  Detroit  newspapers,  tlieir  employes  and 
the  public  arc  once  again  tlie  unlortunate 
victims  of  whipsaw  Uictics  which  cannot  be 
Jiustitled  and  cannot  .succeed. 

If  a  do/yen  or  more  unions  were  bargaining 
with  ,ind  wliipsawing  the  producers  of  aut«- 
mobiles,  steel  and  otlier  basic  products,  the 
United  States  would  probalily  be  .i  backward 
nation,  a  foreign  aid  client  of  some  other 
country,  inslead  of  the  great  industrial  suc- 
.e.ss  that  it  is. 

Let  us  not  have  iUiy  confiuslon  about  the 
exact  nature  of  events  which  closed  the  De- 
troit newspajjers.  The  trouble  st;irted  with  a 
strike  .it  the  News  by  the  Teamsters.  The 
Teaiii.'-ters  et  up  picket  lines  at  the  News. 
Members  of  other  newspaper  unions,  who 
have  Joint  agreements  with  the  New.s  and 
!lie  Free  Press,  relu.sed  xt>  rross  the  Teamster 
picket  lines  at  the  News.  This  was  a  vlola- 
iloii  ol  the  contr.acts  they  had  signed  with 
Ij.itli  p.iiiiTs  Because  ul  tliese  violalions.  we 
susix'iuied   publication. 

Couldn't  the  Free  Press  liave  published 
anyway"'  Of  course  we  could  have.  But  had 
we  done  so.  we  would  have  conceded  that 
;inv  one  of  the  14  unions  we  l)argain  with 
could  arbitrarily  decide  which  lu-wsp.Hper 
would  i)ublish  .md  which  would  not. 

.\s  a  reader,  you  would  iiave  no  choice  of 
which  paper  to  buy— there  would  be  only 
one.  .'^s  ;ui  advertiser,  you  would  be  forced  to 
advertise  in  the  one  paper  the  unions  picked 
for  vou. 

Tlie  .situation,  gentlemen,  would  be  this: 
The  newspaper  which  the  unions  allowed  to 
publlEli  would  prosper  .it  tlie  expense  of  the 
newspaper  which  the  unions  closed— the 
competitive  advantage  would  obviously  be 
enormous. 

"The  struck  newspaper  would  be  forced  to 
agree  to  whatever  the  unions  demanded  or 
not  publish  at  .ill. 

Tlie  moment  that  the  struck  newspaper 
agreed  to  these  demands,  the  unions  could 
walk  down  the  street  to  the  other  newspaper 
and  raise  the  ante.  So  it  would  go.  back  and 
forth,  with  any  one  ol  14  unions  capable  of 
closing  either  paper  at  the  unions  whim. 
This  is  not  collective  bargaining,  gentlemen, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  Justice,  either  eco- 
nomic or  moral. 

These  are  classic  whipsaw  strike  tactics 
which.  If  unchecked,  could  nithlessly  destroy 
our  ijuslness.  This  is  ex;  ctly  what  has 
happened  in  other  clUes  and  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  see  it  happen  in  Detroit.  We  have 
exactly  the  same  instinct  for  survival  that  all 
of  vou  have. 

What  should  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  NLRB  have  rtiled 
repeatedly  that  such  a  shutdown  or  lockout 
is  Just  as  right,  legal  and  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  as  is  the  right  of  a  union 
to  strike. 

Let  me  read  directly  from  the  decision 
handed  down  bv  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  recent  Detroit  newspaper  case. 
The  court  said— (and  I  quote  the  following 
four  sentences.  Quote.)— The  unions  could 
not  "with  impunity  conduct  a  whipsaw 
strike  against  one  of  the  publishers  and  that 
the  other  would  be  powerless  to  exercise  Its 
economic  weapon  of  a  lockout. 

"The  unstruck  employer  in  such  .i  situa- 
tion might  need  the  economic  weapon  in 
order  to  prevent  its  business  from  being 
ruthlessly  destrojcd. 
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-This  is  particularly  true  m  the  newspaper 
industry  where  the  commodity,  news,  s 
perishable,  competition  with  other  media  Is 
keen  and  the  employer  is  compelled  to  deal 
wim  a  multitude  of  unions.'  (Im  still  quot- 

'"l^e'court  concluded:  •In  our  Judgment. 
where  the  lockout  is  to  support  an  employ- 
er's legitimate  bargaining  position,  he  could 
no  more  be  deprived  of  its  use  than  the  right 
to  strike  could  be  taken  away  froin  the  em- 
ployes •  I  End  of  quote  from  the  blxth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. ) 

This  fundamental  right  of  the  employer 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Federal  courts  m 
Detroit,  in  Buffalo,  In  New  York  In  Bait  - 
more.  In  the  American  ShipbuUdmg  ca.se 
and  in  others. 

Gentlemen,  the  Free  Press  action  m  tin^ 
case  is  morally  right,  ifs  legally  proper,  and 
It's  economically  sound  as  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  that  Detroit  continues  to  have 
some  of  the  best  newspapers  in  America 

Many  of  the  most  talented  men  and  wcmi- 
en  in  America  have  committed  themselves 
W  lournali-sm  in  Detroit,  only  U)  And  that 
It  has  been  a  seasonal  thing  like  pickini? 
grapes  Detroit's  newspapers  have  been  shut 
down  for  nearly  9  months  out  of  the  last 
31,  years.  Nobody  has  gained  anything  The 
community,  the  employes  and  the  news- 
papers have  an  suffered  heavily. 

The  tragedy  of  a  newspaper  strike  goes 
far  beyond  these  economic  losses. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  that  It  shuts  down  and 
blacks  out  vital"  community  institutions 
which  contribute  importantly  to  the  welfare, 
knowledge  and  local  pride  of  the  people  thev 

.serve  . 

In  troubled  times  when  our  city  needs  this 
contribution  more  than  ever,  the  shutdown 
removes  from  the  scene  a  voice  and  even  a 
lunsiience  that  speaks  out  on  issues,  con- 
troversies and  public  problems  In  a  way  tnat 
no  one  else  can  do.  Even  more  important. 
It  muffles  the  voices  of  leaders  who  should  be 
lie>ard  at  a  time  like  this. 

Yet.  at  a  time  of  great  crisis  In  Detroit, 
the  acts  of  a  few  men  can  suspend  one  of 
our  democratic  freedoms.  Judge  Medina 
said— 1  and  again  I  quote  1— "Of  ;iJl  our  con- 
stltutioml  rights,  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  :tssemb!v  are  the  most  perishable,  yet 
the  most  vit^il,  to  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can democracy."  (End  of  quote.  1 

We  see  here  Just  how  perishable  that  free- 
dom is.  ,  ., 
A  newspaper  Is  a  unique  enterprise,  and 
vulnerable  if  Interrupted.  You  can't  stock- 
pile news.  You  c.rnt  build  up  back  demands 
and  orders  like  you  c.xn  with  automobiles. 
Every  day  you  don't  print  Is  down  the  drain, 
vet  your  overhead  goes  on. 
"  Even  so.  some  people  have  tried  to  make 
an  issue  of  the  suspension  insurance  which 
newspivpers  carry. 

There  is  a  shabbv  implication  that  we 
somehow  like  a  strike,  for  financial  reasons. 
This  is  obviously  nonsense.  'We  are  a  proud 
and  responsible  business,  the  only  private 
enterprise  in  our  society  which  the  founding 
fathers  saw  fit  to  endow  with  constitutional 
recognition. 

It  is  difficult  to  respond  to  a  vague  ac- 
cusaUon  that  tries  to  put  these  great  news- 
papers in  the  same  category  with  some  sec- 
ond-hand dealer  who  burns  down  his  place 
for  the  Insurance 

01  course  we  carrv  insurance.  Put  your- 
self in  oi.ir  place.  If  you  hiul  the  experience 
that  votu-  house  is  almost  burned  down 
every  2  3  years  .igainst  your  will,  you  would 
take  out  all  the  insurance  you  can  get 

It  is  like  the  defense  funds — or  .■itnke  in- 
surance If  you  will— which  most  unions 
build  up  to  pay  benefits  to  members  when 
they  hit  the  bricks.  We  do  not  criticize 
unions  for  building  up  these  funds  and 
certainly  some  of  oiu-  unions  undersUind 
why  we  must  do  the  same.  As  Mr.  Croteau. 
the  head  of  our  printers  local  union  said  on 
TV    recently,    and    I    quote,    the    newspapers 
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•■,,re  entitled  to  it    I  have  no  objection  to  it 
whatsoever  ■  I  End  of  quote.  I 

As  to  our  insurance,  the  Free  Press  had 
only  .«10  000  a  dav  for  50  days  wnlch  offsets 
only  a  very  small  part  of  our  losses.  Every 
day  of  the  strike  has  been  very  costly  to  both 
newspapers.  Insurance  has  never  been  an  in- 
centive for  the  newspapers  to  hold  out  even 
one  more  dav  for  a  better  settlement.  And 
the  point  Id' like  to  make  clear  on  this  be- 
cause of  all  the  inferences  that  have  gone 
on  over  the  months  is  this-  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  protit  tlirough  insurance  or  other- 
wise in  .inv  kind  of  work  stoppage.  Insurance 
does  no  m..ro  than  slightly  reduce  the 
amount  of  our  lo.sses 

Look  at  it  this  way:  Have  you  ever  had  a 
loss  that  IS  supposed  to  be  covered  by  insur- 
ance your  home  or  busuu-ss  burning  down. 
',  car  wreck  a  long  illness,  the  death  of  .1 
lo\ed  one?  Did  you  ever  profit  from  that  in- 
surance' Of  course  not.  You  were  merely 
thiiuktul  that  vou  weren't  bankrupt,  or  your 
f mulv  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse 

We' deplore  the  need  lor  Insurance  Wed 
rather  not  have  to  buy  it  We'd  like  to  pub- 
lish our  newspapers.  We  wish  that  all  of  our 
people  and  ill  the  people  involved  In  this 
would  recognize  that  a  newspaper's  lile.  and 
their  jobs,  depend  on  continuity  of  publica- 

To  sum   up.  gentlemen,  the  key  point   is 

this: 

A  newspaper  cannot  he.  .is  Porgy  says  01 
love  in  aeort,'e  Gershwin's  opera— it  cannot 
be  "a  sometime  thing." 

\s  I  have  said,  the  Free  Press  believes 
stroiu-'ly  in  tree  collective  bargaining,  and  we 
have  been  practicing  it  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

We  have  hundreds  of  proud  and  loyal  em- 
ployes who  have  spent  their  'A'orking  lives 
on  the  Free  Press-  25.  30.  40  and  some  even 
50  years— skilled  craftsmen,  professionals, 
men  and  women  in  all  departments.  I  think 
they  are  as  sad  and  frustrated  by  this  situa- 
tion as  we  are. 

Unhappily  we  have  witnessed  .-.ome  shame- 
ful deterioration  m  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Other  witnesses  have  already  pointed 
this  out  to  the  committee  In  fact,  some 
union  officials  have  told  you  that  they  were 
dismayed  and  surprised  at  the  abrupt  way 
tins  strike  was  called  wiien  negotiations  were 
proceeding  normally. 

Another  complicating  factor  is  that  our 
own  productivity  is  shackled  by  artificial  re- 
strictions that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  great  improvements 
in  technology  which  are  now  available  to  our 
industry.  Union  bargaining  committees  are 
fond  of  pointing  to  the  UAW's  automotive 
contracts.  But  they  do  not  talk  about  the 
freedom  guaranteed  to  the  auto  companies 
in  these  contracts — the  freedom  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  processes  and  thereby  greatly 
increase  the  productivity  of  each  employe. 
This  freedom  'o  improve  and  move  ahead 
makes  .\inerica  the  world's  most  envied  na- 
tion. This  same  attitude  about  progress  is 
urgently  needed  in  our  industry.  The  goal 
should  be  to  provide  more  and  more  good 
lobs  in  an  expanding  industry. 

Newspapers  suffer  by  comparison  with  pro- 
ductivity gams  achieved  in  most  other  in- 
dustries! where  the  gains  have  been  running 
3'     annu.iUy  since  1945. 

These  other  industries  have  been  able  to 
.ibsorb  wage  costs  through  increased  produc- 
tivity per  man  hour.  The  nature  of  our  daily 
product,  our  umon  contracts,  .uid  past  prac- 
'tice  restrictions  have  seriously  hampered  ef- 
lorts  to  improve  newspaper  production  effi- 
ciency. In  .ill  manufacturing,  unit  labor  costs 
iictually  decreased  1.6'-  from  1960  to  1965. 
Conversely,  our  costs  have  gone  up. 

This  lack  of  significant  productivity  gain 
seems  to  be  a  key  problem  in  the  metropol- 
itan newspaper's  economic  dilemma  and 
therefore,  of  course,  it's  a  problem  with  the 
unions.  Yet  hundreds  of  American  news- 
papers   today    which    are   not    held    back    by 
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such  restrictions  are  using  "^^  methods 
and  technology  to  serve  the  public  better 
than  ever.  That  is  why  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry generally  is  healthy,  strong  and  grow- 

inc. 

The  biggest  need,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  some- 
how re-establish  fair  collective  bargaining 
procedures  that  encourage  continued  pub- 
lication while  disputes  are  being  settled. 

In  closing,  I  think  this  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  forthright  way  it  has 
begun  exploration  of  this  Incredibly  com- 
plex problem  which  concerns  us  all  so  deeply. 

What  I  would  really  like  to  .see  is  an  inde- 
nendent  national  study  to  develop  some  mu- 
uially  advantageous  collective  bargaining  ob- 
iectives  aimed  at  increasing  prcxluctivity. 
The  resulting  gains  will  benefit  the  public, 
the  employes  and  the  enterprises  that  create 
the  jobs.  This  trend  certainly  is  coming.  1 
would  like  to  see  it  come  through  mutual 
effort. 

Thank  vou 


Testimony  on  the  Jobs-in-Housing  Bill 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  a  K'l'oup  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  on  the  jobs-in- 
housins  bill  testified  in  support  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  16266)  last  week  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

The  testimony  by  James  Haughton  is 
an  eloquent  plea  for  a  program  which,  as 
Mr  Haughton  said,  promises  to  "reach 
the  angry  black  man  in  the  slums"  and 
.'et  him  thinking  in  terms  of  legislation. 
The  chaii-man  stated  clearly  the  beliefs 
and  aspirations  of  his  group,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Confrontation 
With  Congress.  He  said: 

We  do  not  believe  in  civil  disobedience  or 
in  breaking  the  law  in  any  manner  or  form. 
We  do  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  holds  the  key  to  resolving  the 
racial  mess  this  country  has  gotten  itseK 
into. 

CWC  believes  that  if  the  black  man  who 
lives  In  America's  slums  will  get  himself 
organized  and  make  a  specific  demand  on 
the  Congress,  this  demand,  if  it  is  reasonable. 
will  be  met. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this 
compelling  argument  for  action  within 
the  framework  of  our  democratic  system. 
.1  insert  Mr.  Haughton's  testimony 
herewith : 

Statement  of  James  Hal-ghton.  Chairman, 
National  Committee  for  a  Confrontation 
With  Congress,  Before  the  Housing  Srs- 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Committee.    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives, March  29,  1968 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  I  am  James  Haughton.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Con- 
frontation With  Congress.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  16266,  a  bill  that 
has  been  submitted  by  Congressman  Bing- 
ham of  this  Committee.  This  bill  calls  lor 
approximately  a  ten-fold  increase  in  exist- 
in"  public  housing  programs  and  a  total  01 
3  1  million  federally  subsidized  housing  units 
over  the  next  four  years.  At  this  rate,  in  ap- 
proximately 12  years  all  of  Americans  slunis 
and  dilapidated  housing  would  be  abolished. 
We  estimate  that  passage  of  this  bill  would 


create  between  400,000  and  500,000  new  top- 
dollar  construction  jobs  Before  ^P-^^'''*"^  "" 
behalf  of  H.R  16266  let  me  hrst  ^^y  a  >.^rd 
•Tbout  our  organization  We  have  been  called 
the     Poor  Peoples'  Lobby  "  and  we  are  proud 

of  this  designation  ,„i,er>-    have 

Many  Congressmen,  as  well  as  -t''";^    \'  ^t 
,,ri^Pd   US   not   to   use   the  word     Conlronta 

"rcrr„','e,„, «-,  ..r, .,  '«...«■.>; -»;; 

Who     ye  m  the  slums  of  this  nation.  We  al.o 

we    do    believe    that    the    ^^""^^^^   ."^f/J  ^ 

lives  in  AmerKa  j^     demand  on  the 

ganized  and  make  a  spf<-i'  ^ 

=Tf   It  ^fre^rn^rwui^'br  t^e^   we 
^irio'^this  belief  ^^ecause  ..  are  -nhden 
that    a    large    number    of    Congressmen    oi 
deeply  concerned  about  the  racial  crisis  and 
tha?  if  it  continues  to  worsen  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Hiot  commission  report  -P^f^^^'^H 
nossibllitv  Of  two  different  nations.  Any  vOut^ 

=  £?S?r:^Ss.';urrs^ 

S^TStl^rwh^L^=^r  = 

move  through  the  streets  is  a  nation  in  which 
no  one  sleeps  verv  well  at  night. 

CWC  IS  convinced  that  there  is  no  s  ng  e 

solu^on  to  the  racial  crisis.  We  'ire  equally 

co-ivinced.  however,  that  important  -^teps  can 

be   t  ken   to   ease   the   present   situation     to 

brtng  nope  to  the  slums:   to  channel  anger 

lino    constructive    action    and    to    get    black 

Americans  headed  down  U-.[°f  .^"/-.^^^ 

that  seemed   .0   promising  just  a  ^^^    >ear. 

bick    HR    16266  IS.  we  believe,  an  "f-emely 

nS^rtant   hrst  step   toward   this   Sof-^'^ 

ue'  bill  tackles  two  major  problems  at  once- 

lobs  and  housing  and  because  °f  ^'^f  '^"^"'^ 

,f  the  federal  housing  laws  much  N^ork  and 

housing   IS    generated    at    a   relatively   small 

"^Atrt'^lanc;'  m^s  bill  Which  deals  only 
With  'reatly  expanding  csi.Ung  federal  hous- 
Tn'  programs  n.ay  seem  a  simpli.stic  and  even 
naue  proposal,  but  let  me  assure  >'0}^  that 
Tt  is  the  result  of  considerable  thought  and 
many  long  discussions  about  possible  alter- 
rti«s°o'tackling  the  job  that  must  be  done^ 
Let  me  review  briefly  the  history  of  our 
thinking.  Thousands  of  black  men  in  Amer- 
ica s    slums   desire   to   work   but   have    little 
ducation  to  get  the  kind  ot  top-aoU.r  io^s 
that  will  break  them  out  of  the  welfare  syn- 
drome once  and  for  all.  Furthermore    after 
the   slum   school   systems   get   through   with 
these   men.   they   have   little   Inclination   or 
patience  to  go  back  into  school  rooms  regard- 
iess  of  what  the  rewards  might  seem  to  be^ 
Thus  we  asked  ourselves,  is  there  any  kind 
of  employment  left  in  educationally-oriented 
-America  "that  provides  a  decent  wage  but  does 
not  demand  high  educational  attainment. 

Leaving  aside  the  entertainment  field, 
there  Is  only  one  such  area  of  employment 
left — namely  construction  work. 

For  a  hundred  years,  right  up  to  this  day. 
whites  who  could  not  even  speak  English 
and  have  often  been  deprived  of  any  edu- 
cation at  all  in  their  home  country  have 
come  to  this  country  and  hav-e  earned  top 
dollar    in    the    construction    trades.    Many 


of  these  workers  and  their  children  have 
gone  on  to  become  contractors  and  even 
the  heads  of  major  corporations. 

\side  from  the  economic  and  educutiona 
factors,  construction  work  is  Ideally  suited 
for  many  black  men  in  America's  slums 
lor  other  reasons  as  well  These  men  have 
respect  tor  such  work  and  when  a  man  puts 
on  ..  hard  helmet  and  ttets  out  with  other 
men  on  a  construction  site,  the  scH-mlogist  s 
worry  about  problems  of  manhood  and  ma- 
triarbhical  societies  all  but  \anlsh  into  thin 

""Granted    the    value   of   con.-^trucllwn    work 
we   then    asked,   what    shall    the   black   man 
construct?    Here     of    course,    there    was    no 
need  to  dream  up  make-work  programs.  In 
this    lantastirally     rich     country     where    so 
many   people  live  so   very  ^'eU.  vxn  Uff-de- 
stroving  slums  are  a  national  disgrace    H.R 
16266.   <<.ntinued  over  a  twelve  year  period 
would  let  all  Americans  know,  and  would  let 
the  world   know,  that  linally  a  commitment 
I  or    a    slumle.ss    America    had    been    made 
Equally     important    tens    of    thousands    of 
black  and  other  poverty  stricken  Americans 
would,    at   last,    be   given    a    Meaningful    job 
assignment  as   Important-lf   n-.t    niore   im- 
uortant-as  that  given  the  legion  .f  Ameri- 
cans gainfully  employed  with  federal  money 
building  rockets  to  the  moon  and  super-jets 
to  London  and  Paris 

Specific  figures  on  the  ntimber  "f  con- 
struction jobs  that  HR.  16266  would  create 
are  obviously  not  easy  to  prc<iect.  Howev'er. 
with  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Uthor  .'sta- 
tistics and  keeping  in  mind  the  existlrig  un- 
employment rate  m  the  building  tn-oe^s^  we 
estimate  that  between  400.000  and  bMjm 
new  construction  jobs  would  be  created  by 

this  bill,  ,i„ui„ 

^s  our   thinking  evolved  we  were  quickly 
made  aware  of  the  problem  of  the  conf  w^' 
tion  trade  unions.  Bigotry  and  prejudice  do 
exist  in  these  tinlon.s— let  me  make  this  very 
clear  at  the  outset.  However,  as  a  long-time 
battler  In   this  field   I   am  now  of  the  con- 
viction that  these  unions  ran  be  forced   to 
mend  their  wavs  If  a  massive  housing  con- 
struction program   is   undertaken   and   .i  se- 
vere  Job   shortage   is   thereby    created     H.R. 
16266  virtually  promises  every  exL-.tlng  whit« 
construction  "worker    a    guaranteed    annual 
wage  for  years  to  come.  The  black  man  and 
other  poverty-stricken  Americans  want  and 
intend  to  get  the  new  Jobs  that  HR,  16266 
would  create.  If  everyone  is  nice  to  one  an- 
other everyone  will   benefit    If  there  has   to 
be  a  fight  "with  the  unions,  then  passage  of 
HR     16266    will    at    least    make    the    fight 
worthwhile.    There    are    more    than    enough 
laws  on  the  books  now  to  support  us  in  this 
fight— what  has  been  missing  have  been  the 

^'^Let  me  outline  briefly  what  I  think  would 
happen  if  H.R.  16266  were  passed  and  funded. 
First  and  foremost,  hope  would  replace  ;mger 
and   despair.  There   is   not   a    black   man   In 
this  country  who  does  not  realize  what  It 
would  mean  to  him  if  a  twelve  year  time- 
table were  established   for  tearing  down   all 
of  the  slums  and  jobs  were  created  to  put 
him  to  work  rebuilding  decent  housing  for 
his    family    and    his    neighbors.    Wives    and 
mothers  would  finally  have  some  hope  of  an 
honest  to  God  family  life.  Anti-poverty  and 
manpower  agencies  could  begin  at  once  to 
undertake  the  massive  recruiting  and  train- 
ing  operation   that   would   be   necessary   to 
prepare  the  black  man  for  construction  work. 
This  training  could  begin  this  summer  %^1th 
the  full  assurance  that  at  the  end  of  the  road 
there  would  be  good  paying  jobs  for  those  who 
completed  the  program-the  missing  assur- 
ance in  all  existing  training  programs. 

Housing  authorities  and  planning  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  non-profit  sponsors,  could 
begin  making  really  big  plans^  The  tradi- 
tional slow  pace  of  the  housing  bureaucracies 
would  have  to  gear  up  Immediately  to  war- 
like situation  in  which  red-tape  Is  cut  to  a 


minimum  :.nd  a  can-do"  Ph'W'^,>-  '^^l 
comes  the  order  of  the  day.  Plans  that  are 
already  on  the  books  could  be  speeded  up 
and  tlie  challenge  of  relocation,  design,  open 
space  etc.  could  become  the  concentrated 
concern  of  blacks  and  whites:  bureaucrats 
and  businessmen. 

our  dying  cities,  -aice  ..gam,  would  begin 
to  thrive  Finally  we  could  begin  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  all  of  the  cru.shing  'pathology 
budgets-  all  that  wasted  money  that  is  spent 
on  welf.ire  and  prisons  and  social  services 
that  never  has  ..nd  never  will  be  .>ble  ,<•  do 
any  real  good  lor  anybodv 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  H,K  I^26t.  will 
solve  all  of  our  problems  liut  1  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  will  t:o  a  long  w:iy  t.  wards 
reversing  <urrent  trends  that  can  onlv  lead 
to  ..  n.itu.nal  dl.saster.  The  angry  black  inali 
in  the  ghetto  is  not  only  noting  because  hie 
IS  bad  but  because  he  sees  no  chance  of  it 
getting  anv  better  He  is  very  cynical  about 
,11  nf  the  'special  '  i)rogramfi  because  .some- 
how they  n.'ver  <iuite  reach  him  m  ..ny  meaii- 
mglul  way.  As  c.nnplicated  as  it  is.  he  under- 
stands H  R.  16266  :■■  L'l  "f  money  :n  .•xlsi;ng 
programs  to  provide  a  lot  of  fop  dollar  con- 
Ttruction  tohs  t..  tear  down  the  .slums^  I 
hope  that  vou  win  give  this  bill  very  careful 
consideration  and  1  th.mk  you  for  allowing 
me  Vi  appear  here  i^'day. 


Edward  J.  Dorsey 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

f,F  <  oNNiriicir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .-hould 
like  to  pav  tribute  to  a  newspaperman 
and  close  friend  of  mine.  Ed  Dor.'^ey.  who 
died  recently  in  Hartford,  Conn.  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  he  had 
been  one  of  a  group  of  active  and  en- 
thusiastic journali.sts  who  represented 
iiewspapering  at  its  best. 

He  was  a  photographer  in  his  eaiiN 
davs  a  constant  companion  of  reporters 
such'  as  Harold  Ogden  and  others  whom 
I  know  well.  John  Cleary.  in  a  memorable 
column  on  Ed,  recalls  that  "there  was 
no  as.siRnment  loo  dangerous,  no  tech- 
nique too  reckle.KS  lor  him."  Sent  once 
to  photograph  some  steeplejacks  work- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  tallest  building  m 
the  cltv  Ed  astounded  his  copy  desk 
when  the  developed  film  was  delivered 
to  sho'ft'  the  decorative  structure  from 
the  top  down,  with  Ed  having  climbed 
on  top  to  shoot  back. 
Yet  John  notes: 

For  all  his  readv  rombativeness.  he  was 
a  kind  .and  gentle  man.  When  he  was  young, 
he  loved  a  cood  fight  not  because  of  any 
ill  will  against  anyone  but  for  its  vtnle  joy- 
ousness  , 

The  Hartford  Times,  which  celebrated 
Its  150th  anniversary  earlier  this  year, 
took  note  of  the  passing  of  one  of  Us 
finest  with  this  editorial,  which  I  offer 
for  the  Record  : 

Edward  J.  Dorset 

When  Ed  Dorsev  was  sent  to  cover  a  fire  or 
write  the  story  of  how  'hepollce  depart- 
ment routed  an  armed  man  from  his  hiding 
place,  it  was  easy  to  find  him.  He  was  where 
the  action  was. 

The  «=on  of  a  Hartford  policeman,  Mr, 
Dorsev  enjoyed  his  years  as  a  police  reporter 
more  "than  any  other  part  of  his  career 
And  policemen  "knew  that  in  him  they  could 
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find  a  sympathetic  listener  who  understood 
how  It  w;is  to  wear  a  blue  uniform  and  keep 
peace  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Dorsey  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  make  acquaintances  everywhere 
and  whose  acquaintances  think  of  them- 
selves as  friends.  Certainly  everybody  who 
ever  worked  with  him,  either  as  colleagues  on 
The  Times  or  in  contact  with  him  on  his 
various  heats,  counted  himself  a  friend  of 
Ed  Dorsey. 

The  flavor  of  Hartford  Journalism  from 
the  days  of  Prohibition  to  our  own  time  had 
a  special  tang  because  he  worked  here.  We 
mourn  him  and  we  offer  our  sympathy  to 
his  mother  and  sister. 


Race  Riot  Verdict  Convict*  Human  Race 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  2,  1968 
Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   -so- 
called   Civil   Disorder   Commission   has 
created  a  new  credibility  gap. 

What  cojnpetent,  impartial  factfind- 
ing commission  could  hear  a  mere  130 
witnesses  in  nonadversary  proceedins:s 
and  bring  in  a  judgment  convicting  190 
million  fellow  Americans,  and  expect  any 
thinking  American  to  accept  such  a  ver- 
dict? 

Here  is  some  of  the  nonsense  millions 
of  noninvolved  American  people  are  ex- 
pected to  swallow : 

First,  that  in  scores  of  cities  where 
dedicated  firemen  were  pirmed  down  by 
strategically  located  snipers  and  pre- 
vented from  extinguishing  destructive 
fires — the  incident  was  spontaneous. 

Second,  that  despite  the  testimony  of 
police  officials  and  some  mayors  that 
their  cities  were  turned  into  a  battle- 
ground because  of  the  agitation  and  orga- 
nization of  blacic  power  extremists- 
there  was  10  organized  conspiracy 
against  law  and  order. 

Third,  that  where  the  violence  was 
created  by  trained  riflemen  and  terrorists 
with  costly  weapons,  and  even  where  the 
loot  was  carried  away  in  Cadillac  autos— 
poverty  was  to  blame. 

Finally,  after  190  years,  the  underlying 
cause  was  white  racism. 

If  all  civil  disorders  must  be  blamed  on 
white  racism— what  is  racism?  Is  it  the 
result  of  race  mixing?  The  natural  re- 
vulsion to  race  homogenization? 

In  the  100  years  before  Brown 
against  Topeka  when  separate  but  equal 
was  the  law  of  the  land  and  separation 
of  the  races  accepted  as  law.  no  such  vio- 
lence and  wanton  destruction  ever 
plagued  our  cities.  Why  would  there  be 
more  racism  today,  under  forced  inte- 
gration, than  in  yesteryear  under  sepa- 
rate development? 

If  undefined  racism  is  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  problem  and  not  the  effect  of  a 
cause — why  was  the  report  silent  on  how 
the  racism  came  about  or  was  promoted? 
America's  cities  have  never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  been  in  such  a 
revolting  condition.  Who  but  the  starrj'- 
eyed  egalitarians  with  their  experimental 
forced  social  legislation  caused  the  poor 
■white  citizens  to  flee  to  the  suburbs  thus. 
creating  the  vacuiun  which  sucked  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

less  fortunate  and  nonproductive  into  the 
politically  expedient  slums. 

The  Arnerican  people  must  not  over- 
look the  political  motives  and  managed 
philosophy  of  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Disorder  Commission.  If  the  members 
philosophy  of  white  hate  preexisted  the 
so-called  hearings,  then  they  prejudged 
the  facts  and  short-changed  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  believability  of  all  or  any 
of  the  report  is  at  most  argumentative — 
not  worthy  of  factual  consideration. 

A  prejudiced  man's  opinion  is  just  that 
and  no  more — and  certainly  no  comer- 
stone  to  rebuild  a  country  or  civilization 
upon. 

If  the  Commission  members  entered 
the  case  with  minds  prejudiced  against 
the  American  society  of  individual  liberty 
and  free  enterprise  their  findings  reflect 
nothing  more  than  their  personal  whims 
and  warped  feelings. 

In  either  case,  the  American  people 
must  decide.  'Was  the  reE>ort  based  on 
facts  and  evidence  or  rather  the  theatri- 
cal use  of  a  big-name  investigation  to 
advance  a  proclaimed  goal  of  'a  true 
union — a  single  society  and  a  single 
American  identity?'  " 

Obviously,  the  authors'  desired  result 
of  the  civil  disorders  report  is  to  en- 
courage more  take-aways  in  tax  dollars 
from  the  working  productive  taxpayers 
to  be  used  to  promote  .socialized  housing, 
and  complete  nationalization  of  all  po- 
lice and  other  State  and  local  agencies 
under  the  one  command  post  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Sought  after  is  urban  renewal  with  its 
destruction  of  individuality  and  local 
self-uovernment.  By  stranse  coincidence 
the  recommendation  for  open  housing 
was  timed  perfectly,  just  before  the 
House  vote. 

Brainwashing  is  a  terrifying  term.  But 
to  think  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
taxed  to  pay  a  commission  for  a  report 
to  mentally  whip  the  poor  taxpayer  into 
submission  for  a  tax  raise  to  destroy  liis 
own  property  and  city — and  in  the 
process  to  be  smeared  as  a  racist  respon- 
sible for  cveiT  revolutionarj-  riot  and  de- 
structive act  attached  to  race— is  un- 
believable. 

Noteworthy  tlie  civil  disorder  report 
flatly  repudiates  recent  holdings  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court;  namely,  the  absence 
of  segregation  and  racism  in  the  North. 
For  the  great  majority  of  the  riots  con- 
sidered were  in  northern  cities — and  the 
Commission  report,  if  accepted,  in  blam- 
ing racism,  has  overruled  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  What  a  liberal  irony. 

Educated  men  have  announced  a  fear 
that  the  United  States  is  dividing  into 
two  races — black  and  white.  In  that  sense 
when  was  the  country  ever  not  divided? 
The  United  States  lias  always  been  di- 
vided in  more  ways  than  black  and 
white — such  is  the  action  of  men  so  long 
as  they  are  free. 

If  the  division  of  races  is  respKinsible 
for  the  verdict  of  tiuilt.  should  not  the 
cause  be  freedom  rather  than  racism? 

Could  there  not  also  be  a  finding  of 
division  in  our  country  between  those 
who  enjoy  the  party  and  those  who  pay 
for  the  party. 

But  the  actions  of  foolish  men,  with 
classroom  formulas  and  statistics  blat- 
antly attempting  to  refute  God's  act  of 
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segregation  can  only  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem undertaken  because  the  Commission 
was  not  qualified  beyond  their  passions  to 
search  for  and  recognize  the  cause  of 
the  problem.  People  are  people,  and  as 
long  as  people  are  human  and  not  robots 
they  will  act  as  humans. 

The  civil  disorder  report  has  set  race 
relations,  law  and  order,  and  public  con- 
fidence back  another  100  years  because 
the  Commission's  self-serving  goal — cre- 
ation of  a  true  union,  a  single  society 
and  a  single  American  identity — is  im- 
possible under  any  theory  of  free  society. 

Using  the  civil  disorder  report  for  a 
definition,  we  can  best  determine  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  administra- 
tion's anticrime  legislation. 

If  criminals  are  no  longer  murderers, 
rapists,  muggers  and  robbers,  then  the 
new  definition  of  a  criminal  must  be  a 
racist  and  the  No.  1  crime  is  segregation 
or  being  a  free  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  study  of  the 
city  riots  was  prepared  by  Grarj-  Allen, 
president  of  the  Foundation  of  Economic 
and  Social  Progress,  and  widely  sought 
lecturer.  I  place  his  report  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" along  with  other  comments  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

War  on  Poverty:   Billions  To  Finance 

Revolution 
(Note. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top 
authorities  on  civil  turmoil  and  the  New 
Left,  IS  author  of  "Communist  Revolution  in 
the  Streets" — a  highly  praised  and  definitive 
new  volume  un  revolutionary  Uictics  and 
strategies,  published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr. 
Allen  is  active  In  anti-Communlst  and  other 
humanitarian  causes  and  is  President  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  and  Social  Prog- 
ress. A  film  writer  and  journalist,  lie  is  a 
Contributing  Editor  to  American  Opinion. 
Gary  Allen  lectures  widely.) 

During  the  long  hot  summer  of  19G7  a  total 
of  110  American  cities  were  subjected  to  .se- 
vere rioting,  looting,  and  civil  insurrection. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  such  guerrilla 
warfare  in  American  cities  has  killed  130. 
and  Injured  1,897;  there  have  been  16.389 
arrested  at  the  scene  of  these  holocausts,  and 
the  damage  to  property  now  approaches  one 
billion  dollars. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  con- 
tinuing guerrilla  v>'arfare  in  our  cities.  Com- 
missions have  been  convened.  ?avants  have 
pontificated,  and  politicians  have  speculated. 
We  are  now  being  asked  to  believe  that  what 
happened  in  Watts  and  Newark,  Detroit  and 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City. 
Nashville  and  Boston — and  in  more  than  a 
hundred  other  American  cities  last  year — 
was  a  product  of  the  terrible  poverty  in 
America. 

Many  of  us  wonder.  We  note  that  our  coun- 
try Is  now  enjoying  a  boom  market  for  labor, 
with  employment  at  an  all-time  liigh.  We 
note  too  that  no  such  repeated  and  m.ossive 
riots  have  ever  before  occurred  in  our  coun- 
try— even  at  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
.slon.  Our  President  tells  us  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  never  been  more  produc- 
tive: and  we  look  around  and  see  that  It  Is  so. 
Where  /f  the  unprecedented  poverty  to  pro- 
duce these  unprecedented  civil  disorders? 

We  have  been  well  aware  of  Communist 
involvement  In  these  riots,  of  course,  having 
reported  and  documented  It  consistently  and 
in  (let  111  since  the  Insurrections  began.  What 
has  puzzled  us  has  been  the  matter  of  finance 
and  national  coordination.  We  remembered 
the  hundreds  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
we  have  Interviewed  from  Watts  to  Newark, 
and  their  consistent  assurance  that  the  riots 
m  their  cities  were  not  spontaneous,  that 
they  were  about  as  Impromptu  as  a  launch- 


ing from  Cape  Kennedy.  And  we  continued  to 

^r  w^'J.-mmld  more  and  more  informa- 
tion    we    be-an    to    notice    something    very 
tran.e   we  noticed  that  the  massive  civil  dis- 
mrbances  be^an  at   precisely   the   time  that 
the  people  of  Ihe  United  States  i>errimted  .ur 
president  to  establish  what  ^e  "^'^fj  ^^^, 
tional  War  on  Povertv— a  multi-bllUon  doi 
^effon  to  drag  paradise  from  the  heavens 
and   deposit   it   in   urban   Amer  ca    And   we 
began    to   wonder    how    much    the   W.u-    oil 
Povertv  was  related  to  the  growing  number 
Tnd    ntensity  of  the  insurrections.  "  seen^ed 
ncredlble,   but   there   it    was.   Someone    ^^^B 
cTeX  financing  and  coordinating  these  not^ 
on  a  national  level,  .someone  or  ^™^'"g 
with  vast  power  and  influence  and  inordi- 
nate  wealth     we   wanted   to   know    who   or 
Xt,  and  we  set  out  to  find  the  answer. 


on  assignment  for  -American  OP ^o"  ^ 
have  just  iinlshed  an  extensive  natlon^de 
tour  to  interview  law  enforcement  officers 
c?vll  officials,  Negro  leaders,  riot  victims,  and 
concernMlcltlzens.  Curiously,  their  story  w^ 
subsuntlally  the  same  f ^om  Watts  t^^U- 
waukee  Detroit  to  Newark.  The  trail  led  al- 
ways to  the  federal  Otflce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO.l,  the  general  s'aff  ^"^  P^J" 
LasJr  for  the  War  on  Poverty^  M  O.E  a 
Director  R.  Saraent  f driver  put  it  .n^he 
LOS  Angeles    Times   of   May   26.    \965^      Y« 

are  In  the  midst  of  a  --f  °1^V°"-  !?°J!l  "^ 
that  we  can  learn,  it  Is  Shrlver's  O  E.O.  which 
Is  being  used  to  finance  that  revolution 

under  a  bevv  of  agency  titles  the  War  on 
Povertv  is  providing  the  chauffeur-dnv-en 
vehfcle'for  agitating  the  nation's  black  <-om- 
munltles  and  creating  the  atmosphere  .md 
psychological  pre-conditioning  f°r  ;iot.  Of 
course,  riots  require  agitators,  and  the  O.E.O 
Ses  them  too  The  role  of  these  federally 
subsidized  povertv  warriors  has  been  to 
.pSd  casolfne  through  the  street.,  dispense 

mitches  to  an  Inflamed  P°Ptil=*^^'  ","Vom 
hide  until  the  holocaust  is  over  ^vhlle  Com- 
munist    revolutumaries     provide     ieaciership 
^nd  direction  for  lootlne,  'ncendiarlsm,  and 
murder   As  the  smoke  clears,  the  O  E  O.  boys 
emerge   in   blinking   innocence    to   proclaim 
^e'r  puritv  of  motive  and  declare    hat  the 
riots  were  caused  by  di.scrlmlnation.    ghetto 
conditions,  centuries  of  deprivation,  po^eny^ 
lack  of  jobs,   rats,  frustration,  and  the  .act 
that  tnry  didn't  have  enough  "^on^^ ^^ -^^l"^ 
on  "the  poor."  TheW  claims  are.  of  course, 
re-ularlv  sustained  by  the  Johnson  Admln- 
Ltration     to   whose   political   advantage   our 
;  o  m  v";  brine  rained  on  the  urban  indoent 
m   ever   cxr^anding  .=ubsidy.  The  theme  ,s   a 
..imnle  one:  Riot  and  ye  shall  receive 

The  startling  similarity  of  reports  collected 
,,n  our  fact-finding  tour  led  t.s  to  even  fur- 
ther and  more  extensive  research  to  try  to 
establish  Whether  there  Is  also  evidence  to 
support  the  O.E.O.  pattern  of  Invo  vement  In 
tho.se  not-torn  cities  not  on  our  tour.  Since 
no  thorough  investigation  has  yet  been  con- 
ucted  bv  congress  to  establish  the  role  of 
the  O  E  6.  in  the  riots,  what  Information  Is 
available  ha^  been  turned  up  P'-l'"^^'  >' ,""  f 
local  ba-sls  by  diligent  and  'anxious  citizens 
a  few  concerned  Congressmen,  and  Congres 
slonal  Committees  Investigating  other  sub- 

'^  We  find  that  there  have  been  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  complaints  from  Irate  cit  - 
/ens  about  O.E.O.-flnanced  political  activi- 
ties, the  disappearance  of  large  stims  of 
OEO.  monev.  use  of  federal  funds  for  the 
most  radical  sort  of  unionizing,  organlzatloii 
of  bovcotts.  rent  strikes,  and  demonstrations 
bv  OEO.  workers.  And,  brawling,  drinking, 
knifing,  killing,  sexual  assault,  '■'°tlng_  vise 
of  narcotics,  and  extortion  by  Job  Corps 
trainees  have  become  so  routine  as  to  be 
sllehtlv  less  newsworthy  than  the  annual 
announcements  by  Harold  Stassen  that  he  Is 
still  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
Nonetheless,     the     financial     and     moral 
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scandals  which  Infest  the  War  on  Poverty,  al- 
though certainly  Important,  are  beyond  the 
uurpose  of  this  survey.  We  are  intere.sted  In 
resenting  what  evidence  is  available,  from 
he  pubuf  record,  to  substantiate  u^Jegat  ons 
recentlv    made    by    Congressmen.    <-ii»^I%°^ 
-ollce  "Mayors,  and  CUy  Councllmen  that  the 
's^r    on    Poverty    has    become    the    weapon 
hrough    Which    chaos   -nd    destruc  ion    are 
beiuK  fulminated  in  our  cities  at  the  tax- 
aver's     expense.     Certainly    such     charges, 
Lacked  as  they  are  by  the  mounta  n  of  ev  - 
aence  we  are  about  to  present,  require  a  1  ull- 
iledged  Congressional  Investigation  to  clear 
the  O.E.O.— or  eliminate  It. 

Revolutionaries    and    "new"    radicals    are 
now  more  active  than  ever  before    "  ^u-;  'Ra- 
tion's history,  in  the  cities,  on  «:^^l-g«  ""^^ 
puses,    among    Negroes    in    the    North    and 
south,    thev    talk    revolution     According    t« 
IS    Neics  A-   Woild  Report   lor  January  ,J1, 
1966,  their  goal  Is  to  "latch  ^"to  tlie  poverty- 
war  funds  and  use  the  money  to  stir  trouble^ 
buch  radicals  have  lound  ""Prececiented  op- 
portunities in  the  war  on  Pov^er     .  As  Com 
munlst    Party    spokesman    Henry    Wl  xstoii 
not^d  shortly" after  returning  from  a  briefing 

in  Moscow:  , 

rodaw  the  Economic  Opportunuy  Act  has 
already  become   the   bas<s  for  organr.mg  n 
,ne  slums   and   yhvtto  '■^"""'""";' :,"'''  ,';, 
offers  the  point  of  departure  tor  helping  to 
rally   the   rank  and    file   nulHons   to  a   mass 

'"soTrrogantly    confident   are   the    revoUi- 
uorln7sl.t  they  will  be  Projected  byt-r 
friends  running  the  War  on  Poxeri;  that  they 
now  even  gloat  publicly  about  th-  lacx  that 
It  N  O  EO.  which  Is  supporting  them.  At  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  of  S<X;'f »^t  Schol- 
,rs  held  on  September  ninth  and  tenth.  196.. 
Mr     Stanley    Aroiiowiti:.    Chairman    .  -    ^.if 
r.idical  West  Side  Committee  tor  Indepen    - 
•nt  Political  Action   .CIPA  ,.  ^^i.  i.ed     he 
p..vertv   program    tor   not  spendinK   enougn 
nilons.   but    admitt«i:    "It   has   given   em- 
'   ovment   to  the   onrani/ers '■    The   audienre 
S    into    l.aighter.    applause,    and    .heers 
•That's  right,  man,"  called  someone  from  tne 
noor     "it    gave   our    .r...uu/er>    some    oread 

'"MSei  Harrington  ::.e  Trotskyite  Com- 
munist whose  book.  The  Otnrr  Amrnca  sup- 
plied the  basis  tor  the  W..r  "-Jr^'L^f 
tn  his  Conference  speecn  argued  f  .r  evolM- 
nonarv  Marxism."  hul  after  Aronowit^  ad- 
.ire^s  demanding  a  Marxist  revolu-  •»  .;e 
declared:  "OK  If  you  think  that  v-HMyr. 
Im  all  for  It."  Harrington  is  a  top-lf'.el  ..d- 
visor"  to  Sargent  Shrlvcr 


Bevond  any  doubt  'he  \Vn.t>  Reoe  ...n 
.erved  as  the  i^rototvpe  for  the  sub.sequent 
„" utTOCtlons  In  America's  urban  centers^ 
olumes  of  sociological  dnubletalk  have  been 
written  to  trv  to  explain  aw.y  tnose  trag  c 
cavs  in  August.  1965.  The  "^-t  famm.s  - 
The  renort  bv  the  McCone  CommUsio.i, 
headed  by  former  CI  A  chief  John  McCone- 
■i  "Liberal"  and  close  personal  fnend  oT 
senator  Robert  Kennedy,  '^^thej-ln-law  o 
.Sargent  Shriver.  The  role  of  the  OEO.  in 
culminating  the  Rebellion  was  given  less 
:aient"on  than  might  be  afforded  a  furnace 
salesman  In  Hell. 

Yet.  four  days  prior  to  the  eruption  of  t.ie 
Watts  holocaust,  "Hearings"  ^•"«' J"^'^^^  " 
W^tts  bv  Far  Left  Congressmen  Augustus 
Hawkins'  Ed  Roybal.  and  James  Roosevelt 
o^ten-slbly  to  determine  whether  (^overnmen 
officials  or  the  poor  should  run  the  local 
^fo^ams  Of  the  War  on  Poverty.  This  proved 
to  be  a  mere  cover  for  what  amounted  to  a 
pepralU  for  riot.  Authors  Patty  Neu-man 
and  Jovce  Wenger,  who  attended  the  phony 
•Hearings."  describe  what  they  saw: 

A  tape  recording  was  made  of  the  entne 
proceedings,    but    no    tape    recording   could 
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povsibly  com-ry  to  you  the  atmosphere  that 
^Jas  created  .  .  ■  tne  tone  that  itas  gen- 
"raf.d  bv  the  manner  in  u-hicU  information 
uas  presented  and  questions  uere  asKed. 

we  ourselves  were  almost  ""■;""-^';'-f  .  ^,f, 
the  U'vival-like  rhythm  created  by  over  1.000 
Segroes  swaying  and  noddmg  their  agree- 
ment u-ith  the  speakers.' 

The  two  authors  described  their  disgust  at 
witnessing  duly  elecU-d  Congressmen  be- 
having  1.1  .uch  a  manner  while  supposedly 
conducti.ig  .t  hearing'  lor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  .States  of   .•\merlca. 

The  crowd  was  ciult«»  naturally  impressed 
bv  the  i.resence  of  three  Congre.ssmen,  and 
veemed  to  leel  that  if  such  imiiortant  men 
■  c,  these  were  [..ushmg  for  revolutionary 
Street  .<ct:on  it  must  be  the  right  thing  to 
do  The  phrases  of  revolution  fiew  like  swai- 
1,>W6  returned  t.>  CapUstrano:  phrases  like 
•vou  are  being  used."  and  "you  must  orga- 
nize ;.nd  fight  lor  your  rights,"  and  you 
mu't  not  let  'them'  continue  to  take  advan- 
tage of  you,'  and  'demand  what  Is  rlght- 
inllv  vours." 

The  meeting  grew  angrier 
Congre.-^sman  Hawkins  >  a£ked  questions  of 
i>ie  crowd  ut  iaree  ..nd  encouraged  answers 
of  ■Nooooo"  or  "Yesssss"  in  rhythmic  chant- 
ing accompanied  by  cheers,  applause,  and 
stamplnc  of  leet.  as  he  presented  the  Com- 
munists' standard  revolutionary  line.  He 
urged  immediate  action  and  railed  for  agi- 
tation in  the  streets  against  CUy  Hall,  ex- 
claiming: I  will  not  only  participate  in  a 
march  on  Citv  Hall,  but  will  personally  lead 
It  myself.'  '  .Newman  and  V/enger  reported 
that  "'the  air  ■w.-as  hot  and  ten.se." 

Four  davs  after  the  "War  on  Poverty  meet- 
ric"  condur'ted  bv  these  Conerressmen.  the 
■  re\  in  which  it  w.is  held  was  ablate  with  fire 
and  hatred,  the  center  of  one  of  the  ugliest 
examples  of  wanton  civil  destruction  imag- 
•  liable  .'V  Westco.'ist  Congressman,  who  r<>- 
oupsTPd  That  his  nnmf-  not  be  u.sed  \<.as 
duoted  bv  columnist  Ruth  Montgomery  in 
the  Lo^  Angcl's  ll'-ald  Kxaminrr  of  Seplem- 
be'  C  1965^  .IS  savine:  'd  havei  little  doubt 
but  that  the  hearing  is  what  triggered  the 
riof=  in  Watts  .  .  .  clving  those  people  the 
idea  that  tiiev  were  being  m!streat<?d  was  the 
spark  that  set  o?T  The  bfast" 

Of  course  once  the  spark  had  been  lit  anti 
the  wick  was  smoldering.  Communist  and 
Black  Nationalist  cuerrillas  -.-.w  to  :i  'hat 
the  explosion  was  memorable.  As  a  report 
from  the  dncago  Tribune  News  Service 
noted  in  November  (f  1967 

The  Communist  Partv  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia caused  trouble  before,  dvnng  and 
after  t'le  nnts  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
acyo  in  August  1905.  a  House  suhcommittre 
■,ai  told  Kednesdav.  Detective  James  Ha^rt^ 
of  the  Los  Anaelcs  Police  Department  told  a 
suhrommittee  of  the  House  Commtttre  on 
Un-American  Activities  about  the  forming  of 


=  VS.  News  &   World  Report.  January  31, 
1966. 


Newman  ..:id  Wenger.  Pc^s  the  Poverty 
Please.  Construc-rlve  Action,  Inc.,  Whlttier. 
f'llifornia    Pp    134-135. 

^nplstl,s  Hawkins    ,D-Cal1fom!al    serv^ 
on  'the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor    which  controls  the  War  on  Po-.ert>  s 
pu^  srrin.s.  He  h.^  been  an  cfflci,.!  sponsor 
o'  the  Youn?  Communist  Leaeue.  an  instruc- 
u,r  at  two  school.s  sjvonsored  bv  the  Conunti- 
nist  Panv.  and  has  served  on  the  f'^d-ra  s- 
n^cmmittee  for  People's  World ..n  officU 
orlan  of  the  Communist  Party.     See  ficporf 
of  the  Joint  Factfinding  Comjnitjeeon   in- 
American  Activities.  California  Senate-,     947 
and  1948.  Pa«s  70.  78,  96.  and  170.1  Hawkms 
h,-^  been  a  member  of  thirteen  organizations 
rTed    bv    the    government    :i5    Communist 
^ont.s.  and  the  Joint  Factfinding  Cominlttee 
to   the   Fiftv-seventh    California    I>eglslature 
,of  which  Augustus  Hawkins  was  a  niemberi 
renort^l-  "Hawkins  has  consistently  fohowed 
thrc^unlst  Party  line."  There  Is  not  the 
.slightest  doubt  about  that. 

•  See  P^op^^'s  World.  September  14,  1965 
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a   number  of  troublr-makuig  groups  ui   the 
area  by  the  local  Communist  Party 

Following  the  riois.  Marxist  revolution- 
aries worked  In  conjunction  with  the  West- 
minster Neighborhood  Association,  recipient 
of  a  million-dollar  poverty  grant.  Ui  plcliet 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  alleging 
••police  brutality"  and  continuing  to  agitate 
the  residents  of  the  area.  James  Wheeler,  an 
investigator  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  testitted  that  these 
O.E.O. -supported  demonstr.itioiis  ai  the 
downtown  police  headquarters,  '•protesting 
police  brutality  in  Watts.'  were  a  Communist 
project. 

Revolutionary  activity  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia followed  much  the  same  pattern.  A 
hot-bed  of  Marxist  agitation,  the  San  Fran- 
c'.sco-Oakland  Bay  area  provides  enough  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  federal  poverty  funds 
for  financing  revolutionary  activity  to  nil  a 
book.  For  example.  John  Ross  of  the  Com- 
munist Progressive  Labor  Party  serveH  on  the 
anti-poverty  boards  in  San  Francisco  and 
Howard  Harawltz.  a  former  President  of  the 
Communist  Berkeley  Du-Bois  Club,  serves 
on  the  similar  antipoverty  board  in  Berke- 
ley. When  Baron '.N-  dared  to  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  permitting  such  Communist  in- 
volvement, the  O.EO.  was  furious,  declar- 
ing: -This  is  a  classic  example  of  brutal  char- 
acter ;resasslnation. ' 

•What  was  the  character  assassination '  Were 
these  gentlemen  ih  t  associated  witli  the  war 
on  poverty  Well.  O  E  O.  said  that  they  were 
serving  oii  its  policy-making  boards  all  right, 
but    as    -volunteers'   working    for   love    not 
money.   And  the  Office   of  Economic   Oppor- 
tunity did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  the  par- 
ticipation of   members  of   its  boards  m   the 
Maoist  Progressive  Labor  Partv  and  the  Com- 
munist  Dubois  Clubs.   Its  only  defense  was 
that     •neither    of    the    above    organizations. 
despite  the  radical  beliefs  expressed  by  .some 
|i-ir|  of  their  members,  is  included  on  the  at- 
tornev  general's  list  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions.'•    You    see.    just    because    one    is    an 
avowed    Chinese    Communist    doesn't    make 
him  subversive  or  disqualify  him  from  the 
poverty    program.    Labor    columnist    Victor 
Riesel    claims    that    the    poverty    offices    are 
absolutely  riddled  with  such  revolutionaries: 
the.   Office   of   Economtc   Opportunity 
[OEO)  and  tiiousands  of  Us  tiny— sometimes 
^tore-front — headquarters    are    loaded    icth 
literature    and    promoters    of    street    action. 
Some  of  tlie  latter  are  of  the  New  Left,  the 
independent    Maoists,    the    Trotskyitcs.    the 
pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party   'youth." 
and     even     Muscovite      Communist      Party 
activists.  .  .  .  And  it  is  the  fashion  to  hire 
these  young  revolutionaries.  They  zero  m  on 
the   poor    ivho    have    been    told    to   organize 
themselves    and    run    the    poverty    program. 
The  poor  dont  know  that  their  districts  have 
been  colonized  by  the  militant  factions  such 
as  the  Maoist  arid  revolutionary  actionists  of 
the  Progres.iive  Labor  Party." 

Roberta  Alexander  is  typical  of  those  about 
whom  Riesel  wrote.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
munist DuBois  Clubs,  arrested  at  demon- 
strations in  Berkeley's  Sproul  Hall,  and 
daught-er  of  an  Identified  Communist  in  Los 
Angeles,  she  was  paid  with  federal  poverty 
funds  for  "community  organizing"  in  Oak- 
land as  part  of  a  project  handled  by  the 
Criminology  Department  at  the  University 
of  Callforiiia.  After  completing  her  stint 
with  the  War  on  Poverty,  she  worked  vigor- 
ously on  behalf  of  Ho  chl  Mlnh.  and  went  to 
Spain  where  she  organized  antl-Amerlcan 
demonstrations  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 
The  narrow-minded  Spaniards  packed  her 
back  to  Berkeley  in  nothing  flat.  Imagine! 
They  thought  she  was  a  Communist. 

Or  note  the  case  of  Bobby  Seale.  At  the 
same  time  he  helped  lead  forty-one  other 
members  of  a  Black  Panther  guerilla  force 


•See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  22. 
p.  29778. 
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in  an  armed  invasion  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  last  May  second.  Seale  was  a 
$422-a-month  family  counselor  at  the  North 
Oakland  Poverty  Center  Another  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  group  of  guerrillas  was  Mark 
Comfort,  who  worked  for  the  O  E  O  s  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Peoples  World,  the 
Westcoast  Cunimunist  newspaper,  has  been 
promoting  and  publicizing  Comfort  (who 
.■narried  the  Caucasian  daughter  of  two 
identified  Communists  i  since  he  was  a  teen- 
ager Often  jailed  for  his  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. Comfort's  most  recent  misunder- 
standing with  law  entorcement  authorities 
came  when  he  was  arrested  for  running  guns 
m  .Alabama 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  poverty 
warriors  being  subsidized  in  California  by 
the  OEO.  is  old-time  Trotskylte  Commu- 
nist Paul  Jacobs  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Ford  Foundation's  notorious 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  |read: 
Marxist  i  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara.  Cali- 
fornia—the  alma  mater  of  the  New  Politics 
movement.  Jacobs,  author  of  a  laudatory 
book  on  the  Marxist  New  Left  and  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Communist-led  demon.strations 
.It  Berkelev.  has  been  described  by  the  Press 
in  Los  Angeles  as  "the  architect  of  Shrlv- 
er'.^^  Job  corps  in  California."  • 

The  participation  of  poverty  workers  in 
agitation  and  demonstrations  on  behalf  of 
the  Vietcong  Is  a  story  in  itself.  One  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose occurred  on  July  19.  1966.  when  a  group 
of  Black  Power  actvists  held  a  "peace"  rally 
on  the  steps  of  San  Francisco's  City  Hall  to 
attack  the  War  m  Vietnam  and  to  describe 
citv  officials  as  "enemies  of  the  poor."  A 
mass  mailing  from  the  Sutter  Street  head- 
quarters of  the  War  on  Poverty  urged  at- 
tendance at  the  rally-  That  Sutter  Street  of- 
fice is  operated  bv  Wilfred  Ussery.  a  revo- 
lutionary Black  Nationalist  who  draws  down 
51'2.000  a  vear  fighting  poverty,  capitalism, 
.md  'Whitey."  Signs  displayed  at  the  rally, 
which  featured  such  speakers  as  Marxists 
Vincent  Hnllinan  and  Robert  Scheer.  pro- 
claimed:     Black   Power  now."  and  "We  Will 

Not     Kill     Asians     for     White     ."     and 

totally  unprintable  references  to  the  draft. 
It  was  quite  a  show. 

And.  as  the  O.E.O.  sadflles  are  engrossed 
"ors^anlzlna:  the  ma.=;ses"  in  large  urban  cen- 
ters, their  comrades  in  rural  areas  are  en- 
meshed in  "unionization  of  farm  workers." 
The  headquarters  of  this  movement  is  In 
California's  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  Cesar 
Chavez,  an  ardent  and  self-proclaimed  revo- 
!ut'on;irv.  heads  the  United  Farm  Workers  of 
America.  Chavez'  goal  is  redistribution  of 
■lie  hr.Ki  II  a  Ma"  Ts  =  -tune.  ;ind  he  is  obtain- 
ing considerable  support  from  an  assortment 
of  War  on  Povertv  programs. 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  fifty  pickets  appeared 
In  Fresno.  California,  carrying  signs  declar- 
ing: 'Black  Power  Says.  'Strike.  Baby. 
Strike"  It  -A-as  revealed  that  sixteen  of  the 
pickets  had  come  up  from  an  O.E.O.  training 
center  In  Watts  to  Join  the  Chavez  Marxists 
;is  part  of  their  poverty  program.  Nation's 
Busincs'f  of  March  1967  quoted  a  spokesman 
for  the  California  Center  of  Community  De- 
velopment I  a  beneficiary  of  8228.000  in  fed- 
eral poverty  funds*  as  explaining  that  the 
federally- financed  Fresno  picketing  was  part 
of  instructin-:;  the  "poor"  in  "nonviolent 
moans  'i  m:ike  economic  earns."  The  Califor- 
nia Self-Help  Service  Corps,  another  War 
on  Poverty  operation,  has  also  used  federal 
funds  for  the  training  of  radical  labor  or- 
■;anlzers. 

We  have  located  an  Informant  Inside  the 
New  Left  who  is  willing  to  testify  under  oath 
before  a  Congressional  Committee  in  execu- 
tive session  that  a  San  Joaqtiln  Valley  poverty 
program  is  the  conduit  for  financing  virtually 
the  entire  operation  of  the  Marxist  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Coimnlttee  In  Cali- 
fornia. Including  the  subsidizing  of  S.N.C.C.'s 
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newspaper.  The  Movement,  through  revolu- 
tionaries added  to  the  Poverty  payroll  at  $2  67 
an  hour.-  S.N.C  C.  works  closely  with  Cesar 
Chavez  and  managed  to  turn  what  was 
fraudulently  termed  a  -strike"'  among  the 
K'rape  p.cke'rs  u.to  .i  Communist-style  'war 
of  national  liberation"  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans 

Chavez  is  the  hub  of  the  War  an  Poverty 
in  Central  California.  A  government  official 
close  to  the  situation  both  in  the  V..lley  .md 
in  Washington  describes  it  this  way 

Thrre  is  a  duect  overlapping  beturen  all 
poverty  funds  and  Cesar  Chavez.  It  :.'^  very 
dtfjicii'tt  to  separate  the  e7ids  to  uhich  the 
inilUons  m  ponrty  money  are  being  spent 
and  the  ends  towards  which  Chave:  :~  work- 
ing. Just  comcidentally  the  person-i  who 
usually  get  helped  by  O.E.O.  funds  are  friends 
of  Chavez  and  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  poverty  money  that  comis  into  the 
area.  Although  he  is  not  m  name  a  director 
171  any  of  these  agencies,  he  is  the  director  m 
/act  and  the  guiding  influence  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He  has  a 
direct  pipeline  to  Sargent  Shruer.  Walter 
Reuther,  Willard  Wirtz.  and  Bobby  Kennedy. 
Just  as  the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity financed  the  avowed  Chavez  revo- 
lutionaries, it  Is  also  deeply  mvo'.ved  with 
the  Mexican-American  revolutionaries  In 
New  Mexico  headed  by  Castroite  Reles  Lopez 
Tijerlna.  who  calls  himself  the  'King  Tiger." 
(See  American  Opinion.  October,  1967. i  The 
.story  in  a  nutshell  is  that  the  "King  Tiger" 
is  by  his  own  admission  fighting  a  C.iStro- 
style  "war  of  national  liberation"  .igainst  the 
United  States,  making  preposterous  claims 
leased  on  the  idea  that  the  entire  Southwest 
does  not  belong  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Americans,  but  was  stolen  from  early  Spanish 
settlers.  By  the  merest  coincidence,  all  of 
the  members  of  Tljerina's  organization,  the 
Allanza.  become  ipso  facto  descendants  of 
those  early  settlers. 

On  June  5.  1967,  Tijerlna  and  a  band  of 
armed  pistoleros  began  their  revolution  by 
attacking  and  capturing  the  Courthouse  In 
rural  Rio  Arriba  County.  During  the  assault 
they  gunned  down  two  police  officers  i  who 
were  lucky  to  survive i  and  severely  beat  an 
Under-sheriff  while  holding  twenty  persons 
as  hostage.  Earlier  they  had  taken  over  a 
portion  of  the  Kit  Carson  National  Forest, 
■'arresting"  U.S.  forest  rangers  as  enemy 
aliens"  and  "trying"  them  by  order  of  a 
People's  Republic. 

Following  the  calling  out  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  tracked  the  insurrectionists 
for  five  days,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  and  his  band  of  guerrillas  were 
apprehended  and  charged  by  '.ocal  officials 
with  kidnapping  and  assault  to  commit  mur- 
der. During  the  man-hunt.  "Reverend"  Rob- 
ert Garcia,  who  scrimps  by  on  t  10.500  :i 
year  as  head  of  the  O.E.O.  program  m  New- 
Mexico,  was  reported  to  have  contarted  mem- 
bers of  the  Tijerlna  band.  As  Rio  Arriba's 
District  Attorney  later  noted: 

;  called  \GaTCia\  and  asked  him  fcr  thr 
name  of  the  person  they  had  gotten  :n  con- 
tact with.  He  refused  to  tell  me  and  I  read 
\to  him]  the  .■statute  that  makes  it  a  felony 
for  a  person  to  harbor  or  aid  a  f.ecmg  felon. 
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See  Human  Events.  September  4,  1965. 


-When  in  June.  1966.  S.N.C.C.  ;eader.=  be- 
gan proclaiming  in  public  what  thev  had  lone 
been  saving  in  private,  and  officially  aban- 
doned the  mask  of  non-violence,  many  won- 
dered how  S.N.C.C.  would  replace  the  funds 
which  would  be  driven  away  by  their  new 
violent  postures.  The  Marxists'  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  had  admit- 
tedly been  financed  by  the  white  "Liberals" 
its  .eaders  were  now  denouncing  in  the  most 
scathing  terms.  It  Is  apparent  that  while 
"Liberal"  contributions  to  S.N.C.C.  have 
dropped  off  significantly.  Its  staff  is  now  being 
supported  on  the  payroll  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty even  as  they  continue  to  organize  lor 
revolution. 


Garcia,  unimpressed  with  legalities,  refused 
to  divulge  the  whereabouts  "i  the  Castroite 
Kuerrillas.  He  too  is  Involved  in  a  holy  war. 
and  he  knows  where  the  political  Influence 

lies. 

OEO  Director  Garcia  moved  quickly  to 
try  to  dissuade  New  Mexico's  Governor  David 
Cargo  whose  wife  was  a  member  of  'njerlna"s 
Allanza  from  sending  the  National  Guard 
aft*r  "King  Tiger"  and  his  marauders.  But 
even  a  "Liberal  "  like  Governor  Cargo  cannot 
permit  guerrillas  to  operate  in  his  suite  with 
total  impunity-  what  would  the  voters 
think?  Still,  even  after  the  capture.  O.E.O. 
executive  Garcia  went  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  Tiierina  and  his  troops  had  fired  blanks 
in  their  hUxidv  raid  on  the  Courthouse. 
Which  certainly  is  curious  in  view  of  those 
real  bullets  which  entered  the  head  and  chest 
of  the  Kin  Arriba  policemen  (self-inflicted, 
perhaps?!:  and  the  forty  bullet  holes  in  the 
police  car  parked  outside  were  no  doubt  the 
work  of  a  super-healthy  woodpecker. 

Other  OEO    worthies  have  Joined  Garcia 
in    support    (if    the    guerrillas.    .Sever;,!    days 
after  the  raid  on  the  Courthouse.  Governor 
Cargo  told  newsmen  that  anti-poverty  "riot 
experts"  had  advised  him  to  drop  all  charges 
against  the  Castroites   And.  it  turns  out  that 
when   the  King  Tiger  was  ensnared  he  was 
being   chauffeured   bv   Uvaldo  Valasquez.   an 
employee  of  the  federal  O  E  O.-s  Home  Edu- 
cation Livelihood  Program  i  HE  LP. ) .  Others 
in     HELP,     (appropriation     $250,161)     also 
joined  the  Tijerlna  game,  providing  legal  aid 
for  the  revolutionaries.  The  Neiv  York  Times 
quoted  state  HELP    Director  Alex  Mercure 
as  telling  newsmen:  "some  of  our  people  are 
obviously  members"  of  Tijerlna's  group.  Mer- 
cure then  guardedly  announced  that  he  could 
hlm.self  sympathize  with  this  Ca.stroite  cause 
and  he  predicted  that  armed  revolutionaries 
might  spread  across  the  entire  .Southwest. 

Moving  north  to  Denver  we  find  that  the 
Kine  Tiger's  chief  assistant,  a  revolutionary 
Marxist  named  Rudolpho  "Corky"  Gonzales, 
has  been  subsidized  in  his  activities  to  the 
tune    of    SIO.OOO    a   year   as    Director   of   the 
O.EO  s  Neighborhood  Youth  Program.  Upon 
his  election  as  Chairman  of  Denver's  War  on 
Poverty.     Inc..     the     Marxist   Gonzales     pro- 
claimed:   "I   am  an   agitator  and  a  trouble 
maker.    That's    my    reputation   and    that   is 
what  I  am  going  to  be." 
Ill 
The  Great  Northwest  has  not  yet  experi- 
enced the  cultural  advantaees  which  accrue 
to  an  area  destroyed   m   the  flames  of  civil 
riots  or  improved  bv  OEO  -financed  guerrilla 
bands  but  the  War  on  Poverty  people  are  try- 
me    A   recent  issue  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished bv  the  O.E.O. "s  Seattle  offspring,  Cen- 
tral     .Area      Motivation      Program      (that's 
CAMP    baby  ) .  contains  a  number  of  highly 
inflammatory  articles  Including  a  thing  called 
■  Violence  in'the  Ghetto."  by  that  well  known 
humanitarian  Bayard  Rustln— former  Orga- 
irzer    for    the    Y^oung    Communist    League, 
avowed  .Marxist,  and  convicted  sex  pervert. 
Rustln.   formerly   advisor   to  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  gayest  thing  since  spring,  told 
the  O.E.O.s  readers : 

From  the  revolutionist  point  of  vieu\  the 
question  is  not  whether  steps  could  be 
taken  to  strengthen  organization  among  the 
lumpenproletariat.  but  whether  that  group 
could  be  a  central  agent  of  social  transforma- 

''"-^he  term  lumpenproletanat  was  invented 
bv  Karl  Marx  to  describe  the  slum  proletariat 
as  separate   from   the  '"working  class.'"   and 
Rustins  reference  to  "social  transformation 
is  the  Marxist  euphemism  for  revolution. 

One  of  the  CAMP,  employees  is  a  "Con- 
struction and  Rehabilitation  Specialist 
known  as  "Skip'  Ware.  Subsidized  as  he  was 
by  OEO..  "Skip"  recently  ran  for  the  City 
Council  in  Seattle  ^^Ith  the  support  of  the 
Marxist  S.NC.C.  organization  and  the  Free- 
dom Socialist  Party.  His  election  flyer  de- 
clared: 


/  .unport  the  Black  Liberation  Fighters  m 
Newark  and  Detroit  They  are  waging  a 

social  rebellion.  .  .  The  Oppressed  Uav, 
noty  of  America  must  be  politically  uprt- 
..ented.  The  Ghetto  Revolt  Asserts  the  Urgent 
Need  for  Revolutionary  Change. 

In   his    "freedom   program."   Ware   says   he 
wants      Black    Power.  a    revolutionary 

political  party  .  .  Workers  Power  Promote 
!?h,ss  .nlidarity.  .  The  rules  lor  he  dis- 
tribution of  resources  are  set  by  ^<^^1<"<>;^  ^e 
can  change  these  rules  .  .  Socially  owned 
industries  under  workers  control  .  .  Ke- 
member.  America  was  subsidizing  this  revo- 
lutionary through  the  federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic opportunity.  No  doubt  Seattle  is  now 
on  the  list  of  targets  for  torching 

Moving   south   aeain.   this   time   to  Texas^ 
one   learns   that   the   OEO    was    knee   deep 
m   the   recent   troubled    wat-ers    of   Houston 
.senator    J.  hn    McClellans    Permanent     In- 
vesti'-atlons  Subcommittee  has   heard   testl- 
monv  that  Black  Power  revolutionaries  seized 
control  of  a  $600,000  War  on  Poverty  project 
in    that    citv    and    that,    last    summer,    top 
OEO    cfficials  in  Washington  h.id    ■inform- 
ally advi.sed  '  the  project  to  "actively  Invo Ive 
the    dis..enters.    the    agitators,    the    ir^'^hle- 
m-xkers  and  the  militants"   in  its  activities 
Samuel   Price.   Acting   Director  of  Personnel 
in  the  Houston  Community  Action    project, 
admitted    that    because   O  E.O  "s    ••■Ivlce   was 
followed  SNC  C  -stvle  Marxists  took  control 
The   Houston    Community    Action    project 
grew  out  of  a  wild  melee  -.n  the  '^^"'iP"^ Z;^ 
Texas  Southern  University  during  which  stu- 
dents fired  on  police,  killlns  an  otl.-cr.  Price 
testified  he  had  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  militants  involved  said  they  were  prom- 
ised   bv    the    Atlantic    headquarters    o  e 
Marxist    SNCC.    organization    that    all    the 
auns  thev  needed  would  be  flown  in    He  also 
testified    that    he    had    personally    •'^een    one 
room   full    of   guns   belonsing    to   the   b.acK 
revolutionaries    Of  the  five  persons  indicted 
on  charges  prowlne  out  of  the  disorders  at 
the  school.  Price  noted,  two  were  employees 
of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  summer  also  produced  another  bizarre 
incident  In  Houston  when  the  Harris  Coun.y 
community  Action  Committee.  >;t  ajl'^^h;^ 
OEO  fundee.  ordered  a  supply  of  telescopic 
rifle  sights  The  employee  whose  name  ap- 
peared on  the  requisition  for  the  seven  ^111 
hlBh-powered  sniper  ^'■'^P*'^'^f /'  Vl'!%,„, 
memory  wh^-n  first  questioned,  but  af  ,er  .i.ird 
evidence  was  produced  his  memory  improved 
substantially. 

It  seems  that  on  July  10.  1967.  an  order 
v^as  sent  from  HCC.AC.  to  the  OEO  .n 
Wa.shineton  for  :-eyen  ^^■^"^>"-^^"°-'"''';j^t 
scopes  equipped  with  standard  range  settings 
'that  can  be  attached  to  any  rifle.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  O.E.O.  approved  the  order  and 
routed  it  through  the  Office  of  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  Fort  Worth,  who  for- 
warded It  to  the  .Air  Force  Base  at  San  An- 
tonio for  delivery. 

In  San  Antonio  a  civilian  employee  named 
Lester  Washington  said  he  ignored  the  O  E  O. 
written  approval  and  stopped  the  order  be- 
cause  "I  tlld  not  think  It  .-.  suitable  Item  for 
this  type  of  organization  "  When  this  imor- 
matlon  was  made  public  the  y^ual   smoke- 
screen was  laid  down  by  ofnclals  of  '^e  War 
on  Poverty.  Washington  O.E.O.  officials  hint- 
ed darkly' that  it  was  a  hoax.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  order  was  on  the  proper 
form  and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Econom  c 
opportunity  they  tried  to  shrug  off  the  whole 
affair  maintaining  that  "no  requisition  was 
honored."  Which,  if  you  will  permit  us  to 
avoid  the  use  of   salving  euphemisms,   was 

"  ""  Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the  O.E.O.  office 
in  Houston  suggested  that  the  intention  of 
the  local  poveri;v  warriors  must  have  been  to 
remove  the  lenses  from  the  scopes  and  use 
them  for  microscopes.  (Honest!)  Why  the 
poverteers  didn't  order  microscopes  In  the 
-rn  place  was  discussed,  but  optical  experts 
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quickly  established  that  there  Is  no  way  a 
telescopic  sight  can  l5e  convened  into  a 
microscope.  Still.  Wa.shington  thought  it  had 
a  plausible  rationalization  to  peddle  to  the 
gullible  public  ..nd  explained  that  the  scopes 
liad  deteriorated  to  such  a  p.>lnt  they  no 
'onper  could  be  used  lor  rifle  slithts  'Not  so. 
contradicted  San  Antonio  officials,  the  scopes 
were   "in    verv    ttood   condition  " 

Texas'  .Seriat..r  Ralph  Yarhorough  at- 
tempted to  drown  the  issue  by  attacking  the 
moiives  of  those  who  objected  to  equipping 
revolutionaries  with  military  equipment  in 
the  name  of  fighting  poverty.  He  told  the 
llou'.ton  Tribune  on  August  17.  1967:  T."> 
many  people  are  playing  parly  politicians 
with' the  Wnr  on  Poverty'  in  an  attempt  to 
subvert  it  and  destroy  it"  It  was  all  really 
a  matter  of  politics,  vou  see 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the 
HCC.AC  lias  now  acquired  a  ijuantlty  of 
walkie-talkie  radios  for  monitoring  police 
calls.  Walkie-talkie  monitorinv  devices  .md 
sniper  scopes  do  seem  peculiar  materiel  for  a 
battle  acalnst  poverty,  but  we  are  sure  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  has  a  plausible  excuse  tor  their 
purchase:  Perhaps  the  local  Marxi.st  revolu- 
tionaries are  preparing  to  Support  their 
Local  Police. 

Of  course    OEO    is  fighting  poverty  up  ui 
Chicago    too    There    it    hires   the   leaders    of 
various  teenage    "gangs"  around   the  city  as 
Assistant   Directors    with   the   incredible  ex- 
planaii..n  that  thev  will  call  in  their  touiths 
and    reform    them     Last    year    m    Chloaeo    I 
got  a  good  look  at  some  of  those  gangs.  carr\  - 
ing  placards  with  drawings  of  machine-guns 
marchlnu  m  military  lormation.  and  chant- 
ing:   "Black    Power.    White    Blood!'    As    one 
community  leader  in  Cliiciigo  told  me.  'You 
cant   solve  the  Necrfi  cang  problem  by  put- 
ting their  leaders  or.   the  lederal  payroll   to 
train   other  gang   members    All   the  govern- 
ment  is  doing   IS  fiving   these   gang   leaders 
new  prestige,  increa.sing  their  influence,  and 
admittine  that  crime  pays."  With  the  Com- 
munist     Revolutionary      Action      Movement 
iRAM  I    now  in  control  of  a  number  of  the 
city's  teenaee  gangs,  a  whole  lot  more  than 
crime  is  involved.  And.  according  to  colum- 
nists Allen  and  Scott,  ir  is  paying  off  to  the 
lune  of  a  •i-927  000  i-Tant   to  put  the  leaders 
of  Chicago's  big  .^nuth  .Side  Negro  gangs  on 
the  federal  payroll  as  organizers  and  trainers 
at  "-alaries  of  from  iS.OOO  1o  $7,000  per  vear 
Down  South  again,  the  normally  quiet  and 
peaceful  citv  of  Nashville  underwent  a  riot 
during   the   spring   of    1967   which   Nashville 
Police    Cantain    John    Sorace   told    a    .Senate 
Investigating   Committee   was   iomcnt,pd    by 
the  violent  revolutionaries  of  S  N  C  C      again 
subsidized  by  the  ubiquitous  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic 0|iportunity. 

The  Captain  testified  that  the  War  on 
Poverty  was  supporting  a  SNCC  "Libera- 
tion School"'  (presenting  the  Communists' 
(Md  "nation  within  a  nation"  and  war  of 
national  liberation"  pitches  i  which  was 
•eachine  Netrro  children  'pure  unadulterated 
hatred,"  The  school's  Director.  Fred  Brooks, 
was  also  the  Nashville  Chairman  of  SNCC, 
Brooks  made  hi<  appearance  at  the  scene  <if 
the  violence  in  Nashville  in  style-  driving  a 
white  1967  Ford  stationwagon  paid  lor  by  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

sorace  testified  that  "A  number  of  S  N  C  C 
leaders  who  were  arrested  during  the   Apri. 
riots  were  taught   at   the   School"   and   -hat 
Marxist  SNCC,  leaders  had  ..rganlzed  what 
they  called  'Operation  Nashville,"  in  which 
thev   taught   voung   Negroes   hatred   cf    the 
white  man.  judo  tactics,  and  how  to  manu- 
facture Molotov  cocktails    In  a  raid  on  the 
Nashville  S  N  C.C,  headquarters,  police  found 
'booklets  telling  "how  to  cripple  a  city"  and 
also    confiscated    Molotov   cocktails,   one    of 
which  had  on  It  the  fingerprints  of  a  former 
♦eacher  at  the  War  on  Poverty's  'Freedom 
school  '■  The  New  York  Times  of  August  4. 
1967.  revealed  that  another  teacher  at  the 
OEO  -financed     Freedom   School"   was   ar- 
rested during  the  Nashville  insurrection  for 
•caching  rioters  how  to  make  gasoline  bombs 
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Of  course,  the  promoters  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  were  not  about  to  take  such  an  ex- 
posure lying  down,  and  ■Reverend"  J.  Paschal 
Davis,  the  major-domo  of  the  Nashville  pov- 
erty agency  was  immediately  summoned  to 
Washington.  DC.  Senator  Edward  'Ted 
Kennedy  played  the  role  of  guardian  angel 
for  -Reverend"  Davis  as  he  faced  a  Senate 
Investigating  Committee  put  his  hand  on 
the  Bible  and  swore  to  tell  the  truth— then 
testified  that  the  ■Liberation  School"  was 
pure  as  the  driven  snow.  After  returning  to 
Nashville  however,  the  -Reverend"  appar- 
ently suffered  an  upset  conscience  over  bear- 
ing false  witness;  either  that  or  he  consid- 
ered the  penalties  for  perjury.  For.  ■Rev- 
erend" Davis  soon  sent  a  lengthy  telegram 
to  the  Senate  Committee  admitting  that  his 
testimony  on  the  ■'Liberation  .School"  was 
•not  exactly  correct." 

It  seems  the  minister  now  remembered 
that  the  poverty  agency  had  provided  the 
"Uberatlon  School"  with  certain  equipment; 
and  It  had  provided  Brooks  with  that  nice 
new  statlonwagon.  He  also  remembered  that 
the  poverty  agency  was  paying  the  rent  for 
four  women  working  at  the  School,  one  of 
whom  was  a  member  of  S.N.C.C.  And  he  even 
recalled  that  $7,700  from  O  E.O.  had  been 
authorized  for  the  guerrilla  "Freedom  School 
■since  the  riots.  Brooks,  the  'Reverend"  also 
remembered,  was  scheduled  to  go  on  the 
local  poverty'  payroll  to  the  tune  of  $300  a 
month.  At  least  that's  what  the  Sew  York 
Times  reported  on  August  9,  1967. 
rv 
We  must  not  forget  Appalachia!  How  our 
■Uberal"  politicians  love  the  very  sound  of 
it  rolling  off  their  tongues.  Think,  for  In- 
stance, of  all  those  unregistered  voters. 

Barrels  of  povertv  money  have  been  poured 
into  Appalachia— one  million  dollars,  for  In- 
stance going  to  Appalachian  Volunteers,  a 
group  with  two  functions:  ■'organizing"  poor 
whites-  and  training  recruits  for  the  domestic 
Peace  Corps,  called  V  I.S.T.A.  (Volunteers  In 
Service  To   America  i . 

On  August  12.  1967.  a  midnight  raid  on 
the  heme  of  three  poverty  workers  produced 
some  most  Interesting  results.  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  Thomas  RatUH  revealed 
that  material  seized  included  what  he  called 
a  •communistic  library  out  of  this  world." 
He  also  reported  confiscating  a  -white  paper' 
on  how  to  ■■take  over  Pike  County  from  the 
power  structure  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  poor."  The  paper  also  included  a  narrative 
on  ways  to  get  into  the  government's  anti- 
povertv  programs  and  "take  advantage  of  the 
money"  available  through  the  programs." 
■Works  bv  and  about  Lenin,  Marx.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Castro  and  other  Communist  leaders 
were  amcng  the  books  seized."  RatUff  said, 
•■along  with  instructions  on  how  to  use  weap- 
ons and  how  to  right  guerrilla  war."  • 

When  the  three  poverty  warrlers  were  in- 
dicted for  sedition,  their  bond  was  posted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Carl  Braden  of 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
iSC  E.P.I,  cited  by  Committees  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  as  the  primary  Commu- 
nist Front  in  the  American  South.  FBI. 
undercover  operative  Alberta  Ahearn  Identi- 
fied Braden  and  his  wife  Anne  in  sworn 
testimony  as  Communist  Party  Organizers  in 
the  South,  and  there  is  simply  no  question 
that  It  Is  a  fact. 

Two  of  the  poverty  workers  arrested,  Al 
and  Margaret  McSurley,  are  also  staff  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Communist  S.C.E.F.  The 
third  person  charged  with  sedition,  Joe  Mul- 
loy,  is  a  field  representative  for  Appalachian 
Volunteers — which  received  ninety  percent  of 
Xs  funds  from  the  federal  government  and 
the  balance  from  such  sources  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  Marshall 
Field  Foundation,  and  the  New  World  Foun- 
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dation.  The  MuUoy  and  McSurley  home  was 
usea     .IS    a     training    school     for    V  I.S.T  A. 

recruits.  .    v,   t- 

Of  i'^)urse.  a  federal  court  soon  ruled  that 
the  three  subversives  were  home  free  because 
of  the  Warren  Court's  ruling  that  state  sedi- 
tion laws  are  void,  and  they  were  released 
to  continue  their  activities. 

-nie  Bradens  have  their  fingers  in  a  num- 
ber of  War  on  Poverty  pies,  as  revealed  by 
US.  Representative  Gene  Snyder  (R. -Ken- 
tucky) For  example,  on  September  11,  1965, 
the  West  End  Community  Council  of  Louis- 
ville received  a  828.000  War  on  Poverty  grant. 
Congressman  Snyder  presented  Congress 
with  a  photostat  of  the  Articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  that  organization,  and  among 
those  named  as  an  incorporator  Is  Commu- 
nist Party  Organizer  Anne  Braden.  So  cock- 
sure are  these  Communists  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  leadership  of  the  War  on  Poverty  that 
they  do  not  even  attempt  to  hide  their  par- 
ticipation The  address  listed  in  the  incor- 
poration papers  for  the  West  End  Commu- 
nity Council  is  4403  Virginia  Avenue.  Louls- 
vliie — the  same  iuldress  carried  in  the  Louis- 
ville telephone  directory  for  Communists 
Carl  and  Anne  Braden  and  the  Communist 
S.CEF. 

Now.  the  Bradens  are  the  two  most  widely 
known  .ind  notorious  Communists  in  the 
St)Vith.  Yet  when  Congressman  Snyder  in- 
quired of  an  official  of  the  Community  Action 
Commission,  the  group  in  charge  of  dispers- 
ing S3  4  million  in  federal  funds,  whether 
he  knew  of  Anne  Bradens  participation,  the 
reply  wiis:  -Yes.  I  do  know.  She  Is  active 
.  .  .  very  active.  "    ' 

Of  course,  Shrlver  Claus  has  visited  bayou 
country  too.  and  a  recent  report  by  the 
Louisiana  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities presented  considerable  evidence  that 
the  jolly  elf  spread  lots  of  goodies  to  local 
revolutionaries.  An  undercover  agent  sur- 
faced at  tlie  Committee's  recent  Hearings 
revealed  that  one  of  those  being  subsidized 
by  O  EO.  is  a  Communist  named  Virginia 
Y.  Collins,  who  received  54.200  a  year  as  a 
communitv  worker  in  the  Louisiana  War  on 
Poverty.  Mrs.  CoUln.s  had  also  served  as  a 
special  assistant  to  .James  A.  Dombrowski, 
an  identified  Communist  who  until  recently 
headed  the  Communist  S.C.E.F  Negro  detec- 
tive Joseph  Henry  testified  tJiat  Mrs.  Collins 
was  a  Marxist -Leninist  who  tried  to  recruit 
liim  ;nto  the  Spartacist  League,  a  Trotskylte 
Communist   organization.  ' 

In  its  Report,  Aspect  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram  ?n  Loiustana.  the  Louisiana  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  concluded: 

The  U.S.  govcrmnent  will  no  subsidise 
Communist  organisations  directly,  but  it 
ivill  Mib.szdicc  or  can  be  induced  :o  subsidise 
■;o-caUcd  ■■avil  rights  workers"  and  their  or- 
ganisations. The  solution  for  the  Commu- 
nists i.t  to  get  their  organisers  and  ''fronts" 
identified  as  "civil  rights  tcorkers"  and  "civil 
rig)its  organisations  '  and  carry  out  their 
Communist  activities  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers! 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Selma,  Alabama,  which 
recently  received  a  S400.000  blessing  dis- 
pensed by  the  Sargent  from  whom  all  bless- 
inps  flow,  includes  among  its  associates  John 
Zippert  and  Shirley  Mesher.  The  Louisiana 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  recently  documented  Zlppert's  as- 
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» See  Loui3Ville  Courier  Journal,  August  13, 
1967. 


1'  See  dally  Congressional  Record,  February 
a.  1967.  page  A544. 

■1  Also  entered  in  the  Committee's  1967  Re- 
port was  a  photostatic  reproduction  of  a  let- 
ter from  then-Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy to  Communist  Dombrowski  requesting 
his  aid  in  establishing  "a  national  service 
corps."  Kennedy  wrote:  "In  view  of  your  orga- 
nization's experience,  you  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  needed  advice.  \Ve  would  welcome  and 
appreciate  your  immediate  response.  .  .  ." 
(daily  Congressional  Record,  March  1,  1967, 
Page  A1259) 


sociallon  with  revolutionary  causes.  Includ- 
ing the  Moscow-financed  World  Youth  Festi- 
val. According  to  the  Alabama  Legislative 
Commission  to  Preserve  the  Peace,  Miss 
Mesher.  a  former  coordinator  for  SN.C.C. 
is  "a  prime  participant  in  the  Black  Panther 
Movement  designed  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. .  .  ."  •■ 

v 

Right  in  General  Shrlver's  own  backyard, 
Washington,  D.C.,  or,  as  It  Is  now  called. 
Port  Poverty — there  is  also  a  number  of 
revolutionary  Redmen  being  fed  by  the 
white  eyes.  Tlie  most  famous  Is  the  Sitting 
Bull  of  the  Sixties,  Hubert  Ceroid  Brown,  a 
savage  who  calls  for  many  white  scalps.  The 
name  doesn't  ring  a  bell?  Try  his  assiuned 
name.  H.  "Rap"  Brown.  ■'Rap"  won  his  first 
feathers  as  a  federal  poverty  warrior  with 
the  United  Planning  Organization  (U.P.O.) 
until  quitting  his  job  to  succeed  Stokely 
Carmlchael  as  the  most  militant  Marxist 
revolutionary  in  the  nation.''  Needlesa  to 
say,  the  Press  doesn't  spend  much  time 
dwelling  on  the  matter  of  "Rap's"  last  em- 
ployer. Neither  does  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

At  the  top  of  U.P.O.  is  Deputy  Director 
($21,000  a  year)  Hal  Witt,  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Coriununlst  Party  named  Nat  Witt. 
Young  Hal  is  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
SANE,  a  regular  sponsor  of  Par  Left  "peace" 
demonstrations,  and  a  regular  supporter  of 
the  Washington  American  Forum^successor 
to  the  Communist  Progressive  Party.  He  Is 
on  the  Washington  Area  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, another  Communist  Front.  His  name 
Is  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Communist  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  His  police  record 
reveals  that  when  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  in  1960  he  chose  as  his  attorney 
Joseph  Forer.  the  leading  attorney  for  the 
Communist  Party  who  is  described  by  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  ;^  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Communists  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  14.  1967,  the  F.B.I,  has 
information  that  Mr.  Witt  is  in  close  and 
frequent  contact  with  many  meml>ers  of 
the  Conmiunist  Party  as  well  as  top  finan- 
cial backers  of  the  Party. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  January  10,  1965,  ad- 
vertised a  meeting  to  honor  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Communist  publishing  firm. 
International  Publishers.  Listed  as  a  featured 
speaker  was  Marion  Barry,  now  a  SI, 000  per 
month  consultant  at  the  War  on  Poverty's 
U.P  O.  Until  June  of  1965  Barry  was  head  of 
S.N.C.C.'s  New  York  office.  He  became  some- 
what Infamous  in  the  District  in  1966  by 
kicking  a  door  of  a  paddy  wagon  while  being 
arrested,  and  he  led  a  march  on  the  Capitol 
under  the  label  of  "Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented Peoples."  Barron's  of  July  31,  1967 
quotes  O.E.O.  executive  Barry  as  declaring: 
-Riot  power  and  rebellion  power  might  make 
people  listen  now." 

•  Following  that  July  article  in  Barron's,  the 
O.E.O.  came  back  with  this  blistering  de- 
fense: "Barry  has  taken  an  active  role  .  .  . 
to  fight  the  blight  and  decay— both  spiritual 
and  physical — of  Washington  slums.  Because 
of  Mr.  Barry's  demonstrated  ability  to  effec- 
tively organize  young  people  and  channel 
their  energies  in  constructive  channels,  he 
has  been  employed  by  the  United  Planning 
Organization.  .  .  ,"  '*  Of  course  Adolph  Hitler 
was  a  pretty  fair  organizer  of  youth,  too.  If 
he  were  alive  and  in  Washington  he  would 
probably  be  working  for  the  O.E.O.  After  all, 
he  was  a  revolutionary  socialist  too. 

Barry's  "assistant"  at  U.P.O.  is  one  Rufus 
Mayfield.    age    twenty-one,    who    has    spent 


most  of  the  past  eight  years  '"  P^  «°".  J^^^* 
young   poverty   warrior  was  present  when   a 
TV  sit  went   through   a  window;    when   the 
Washington  Redskins'  band  had  to  leave  u 
ballgame  under  police  protection;  when  a  lire 
broke  out  in  a  dime  st^.re;  when  trouble  de- 
veloped   at    the    Coli.-eum    and    looting    fol- 
lowed;  when  poverty  guerrillas  marched  on 
the  White  House.  In  spite  of  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  the  Washington  Press  to  jxirlray  ins 
activities   in   a   favorable   light,   he   is   con- 
stantly present  at  the  scene  of  .serious  racial 
trouble-lthough.  thanks  to  O.E.O..  hundreds 
of  Washington  teenagers   now  acknowledge 
him  as  their  leader. 

The  O  E  O.  defends  itself  on  the  matter  of 
Mavfield  bv  maintaining  that  his  cheque  for 
serving  as  an  a.ssistant  U.  Barry  comes  from 
the  Labor  Department,  not  the  U.P.O..  and 
declares  that  this  Black  Muslim  "has  been 
operating  what  is  regarded  nationally  as  an 
extremely  successful  anti-poverty  effort,  hir- 
ing more  than  1,000  poverty-stricken  youths. 

"  Elijah  Mahammad  must  be  ecstatic. 
■  Gaston  Thomas  Nell,  another  Washington 
U  PO  worker  subsidized  by  the  War  on  Pov- 
ertv runs  something  called  the  New  School 
of  Afro  Thought.  He  h.is  been  incarcerated 
in  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital  after  being  found 
not-guiltv  bv  rea=-on  of  insanity  on  a  num- 
ber of  narcotics  charges,  and  there  are  other 
unresolved  charges  still  pending  against  him_ 
in  August,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  24.  1967.  Neil  and  a  coin- 
panion  bought  two  Russian-type  carbines  in 
Alexandria.  Virginia— for  what  purpose  we 
can  only  s^uess. 

Also  hitting  around  the  WafJ^lngton  scene 
IS  Black  Power  advocate  James  Parmer,  the 
former  chief  of  CORE,  who  now  runs  the 
National  Center  for  Community  Action  Edu- 
cation (Which  look  Its  Itrst  gasp  of  life  when 
it  received  an  i-860.000    -preliminary  grant 
from   the   Shriverltes),   Assisting   Parmer  Is 
Marxist  revolutionary  John  Lewis,  who  be- 
fore   turning    over    the     Chairmanship    of 
SNCC     to   Stokelv   Carmlchael    helped   au- 
thor  that    organization's   infamous   call   for 
draft  evasion.  The  War  on  Poverty,  however, 
is  apparently  one  draft  that  Lewis  does  not 
care  to  dodge. 

VI 
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poverty  workers,  including  two  VISTA  itc- 
Uvlsts.'  "threatened"  him  with  a  race  rhn  if 
he  did  not  agree  to  their  demands.  When 
the  promised  riot  developed,  one  "1  /'^e 
VISTA  revolutionaries  was  among  those 
the  police  were  forced  to  arrest.  He  claimed 
he  was  -advising  people  of  their  civil  right-s 

Following  the  riots  in  Buffalo.  Councilman 
Lewandowskl  reported.  VISTA  ^vurkers  are 
-holding  weeklv  meetings  at  which  more 
than  .several  huiuircd  angry  inililant  Negroes 
are  in  attendance."  He  declared  that  -sevtri 
of  the  nine  City  Councilmen  want  "all  lederal 
antl-povertv  activity  removed  irom  Dufialo 
because  of  "the  agitation  and  disruptive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  anti-poverty  w^rl^ers  in 
local  affairs."  Nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist Robert  S.  Allen  quotes  Lewandowskl  ;ts 
saving  that  'The  War  on  Poverty  programs 
are  a  well  organized  conspiracy  in  wh  ch 
Buffalo's  elected  representatives  are  being 
subjected  to  threats  of  riot  and  intimida- 
tion by  antl- poverty  workers.  ■ 
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-See  Barron  s.  July  31,  1967. 

■'  See  Congressional  Record,  vol,  113.  pt.  14, 
p.  3243. 

"See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt. 
22,  p.  29778. 


over  m  upstate  New  York,  the  O.E.O.  pre- 
sented    the     Syracuse     Community    Action 
Training   Center   with   a   $314,329  grant   for 
a  project  m  organizing  the  poor.  The  Center 
spent  SIO.OOO  ot   this  money  to  import  Saul 
Mlnskv,  a  self-styleu  -professional  radical 
to  conduct  a  community  organizing  school. 
Alln'kv  savs  his  theory  is.  "You  find  a  tar- 
cef  vou'hold  :t;  ycu  don't  let  it  get  away. 
His    "book.     Rules    for    Revolution,    begins: 
■■Machiavelli   wrote   The   Prince    to   te  1   the 
•haves'  how  lo  keep  it:  'his  :s  a  oook  to  tell 
the  ■have  nots'  ho-,v  to  t.ike  '^^■'^;«>"- _f""^„; 
Allnsky.    who    according    to    Peter   Bart    of 
the  New  York  Times  :3  no  pauper  h'.mse.f. 
considers  his  book  to  be  the  most  important 
re^olutionarv    tract    ^mce    Marx.    Whatever 
his   talents   as   propna.uuiist   fcr   '•e"^'"^i°^. 
U  S  News  &  World  Report  of  August  23    1965 
quotes  Syracuse  Mayor  William  P.  W^ls^  ^s 
.avlng   that   the   main   purpose   of   Allnsky  s 
OEO    financed  Center  was  to  "tram  agita- 
tors" and  that  it  was  -teaching  Marxist  doc- 
trines of  class  conflict." 

In  July  of  1967.  the  third  anniversary  of 
its  1964  riots,  Rochester,  New  York,  was  once 
again  victimized  by  criminal  revolutionaries^ 
It  the  time.  City  Manager  Seymour  Scheer 
revealed  that  the  local  anti-poverty  agency, 
Action  for  a  Better  Community,  had  been 
working  "to  inflame  rather  than  to  calm 
The  racial  disorders  which  led  to  two  deaths. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  J^!l>  27. 
1967.  scheer  accused  the  anti-poverty  officials 
of  "deciding  to  add  to  the  confusion." 

The  summer  of  1967  also  brought  chaos  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  where  City  Councilman 
Raymond  Lewandowskl  'eported  that^  as  the 
riot   tensions   grew,   O.E.O.-subsldlzed   antl- 


The  granddaddv  of  all  War  on  Poverty 
Prou-rams  is  Haryou-ACT  , //or- Vou  mean- 
ing Harlem  Youth),  with  an  army  of  ughl> 
paid  administrators  who  have  t  P  oed 
Through  more  than  $100  million  tax  dol  ars 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  programs  exist- 

It  was  the  federally  subsidized  Haryou 
that  spawned  a  Iriendly  little  group  known 
■iS  the  -Five  Percenters,"  which  maintains 
that  elghtv-five  percent  of  Nes^roes  are  'cat- 
tle" 'iV  '"Toms ";  ten  percent  are  '  sympa- 
thizers" with  the  Black  Natlonalibt  revolu- 
lion  but  are  not  leaders;  leaving  the  Five  I  er- 
ccnters  to  provide  insurrectionary  leadership 
Fne  Five  Percenters  are  expertly  trained  in 
judo  and  karate  and  have  apparently  ter- 
rorized large  segments  of  the  community. 
■  Continue  to  pour  money  into  us  through 
Harvou,"  thev  say  m  effect,  "or  we  vvlh 
bring  bloody  revolution  to  New  York. 

E«n  the  militant  Director  of  Haryou. 
Livingston  Wingate  u;  :ormer  .dde  to  Ad.im 
Clayton  Powell)  seom.s  frightened  by  his 
guerrilla  proteges.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
October  20.  1965  (luotes  Director  Wingate  as 
saving-  -I've  talked  to  the  police.  They  re 
scared,  thev  know  the  l.ict.s.  If  I  tell  too 
much.  I'll  be  the  late  Winjiate, ' 

However,  according  '.o  the  Inillas  Morning 
Neu-s  of  August  10.  1967,  New  York's  learless 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  gets  along  just  hne^with 
llie'Fi\e  Percenters.  On  August  5.  1961.  the 
Mayor  personally  escorted  eighty-six  of  these 
ir;M"ned  revolutionaries  on  a  one-hour  siaht- 
^eeme  iliiiht  over  New  York  by  turbo-prop 
let  When  their  leader— a  creature  calling 
himself  Allah— c.me  to  the  airport  u,  see  the 
liight  off,  Lindsav  lemarked:  -  Allah  is  work- 
ing with  me.  Hes  teaching  me  Muslim 
philosophy."  ,      ., 

•\nother  of  Harvou's  triumphs  jn  incit- 
ing domestic  guerrilla  warl.-Hrc  is  lU  estab- 
',s'-,ment  of  the  Black  Arts  Repertory  Thea- 
ter :BAR.T.,-with  a  grant  of  $40,000  in 
;ederal  funds.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press  of  December  1.  1965: 

■E'lCh  night  in  a  makeshift  Harlem  theater 
a  eroup  of  voung  Negroes  give  vent  to  their 
hitred  of  -Whitev."  .  .  Chalk-laced  Ne- 
sirces  perform  roles  of  whites,  frequently  por- 
trnved  as  homosexuals." 

BART  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  ol 
Necro  playwTight  LeRoi  Jones,  proud  author 
"of  an  uplifting  drama  called  The  Toilet.  v.-ho 
.according  to  the  Los  Anodes  Times  of  De- 
cem.ber  1  19651  justified  his  psychotic  anti- 
white  diatribes  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  by 
deadpannlng:  "I  don't  see  anything  wrong 
with  hating  white  people." 

This  sample  of  poison  dispensed  by  Jones 
OEO. -subsidized  theater  school  is  from  a 
B  ART  production: 

-The  white  man  cannot  deny  when  we  met 
him  he  was  living  in  a  cave,  walking  around 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  eating  raw  meat^ 
He  could  hardly  use  his  vocal  cords.  It  was 


the  white  man  who  w.is  civilized  by  the  black 
man.  We  are  the  most  intelligent  wise.st  peo- 
ple on   the  planet." 

CiUing  lor  re\olutlon  in  ierins  strong 
enough  to  a.ssuage  the  t;uilt  complex  of  the 
most  tearv-eved  of  "Liberals."  Jones  main- 
liilns  that' while  men  are  devils,  beasts,  and 
hars^^  who  should  be  killed.  The  creator  of 
The  Toilet  lUished  with  hatred,  rants:  '  The 
force  we  want  i..^  20  million  spooks  .■^tormiug 
Amerlc.i  with  lurioiis  i  ries  and  unstoppable 
vt'eat)ons.  Wc  want  actu.il  explosions  and  .ic- 
tual  lirutality." 

LeRoi  .-.avs  lie  gets  what  he  wants. 
Jones  Iol'l(-ws  the  ihirty-\oar-old  Commu- 
nist line  that  American  Negroes  ..re  a  cap- 
lured  nation,  .i  n.ttion  wilhin  a  nation,  which 
must  be  liberated  by  Red  revolution.  The 
Seu>>Yu.k  Times  ol  May  H,  1966.  quotes  pov- 
i-riv  warrior  Jones  as  lollows: 

;u  Harlem  .  .  .  as  director  of  the  Blac. 
■irts  H.pertonj  Tlieatcr  School.  I  nave  issued 
a  call  lor  a  Black  Nation.  In  Harlem,  where 
600  UOU  Black  People  iiside  the  first  act  must 
be  the  nationalisation  uf  all  properties  and 
lesources  belonging  to  uhite  peopie.  irithin 
the  boundane-!  of  the  Black  Nation. 

Jones,  who  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer  of   November    1.    1965   described    ihc 
white  man  .vs     a  loath.some   beast."  h,.d  hi.s 
pet  povertv  project  closed  down  by  the  police 
on  March  16.  1966   aller  they  dl.scovercd  that 
the  theater's  Ij.iscment  was  lull  ol  gun.s  and 
:immunltion.  Well,  that's  .-how  biz.  And  ihe 
generals  ot  :he  War  on  Pnxerw  were  not  th.- 
least   emtaarr.'tssed   by    the   di.sv'osure  oJ    .ui- 
(,ther  of  their  regul.ir  -ini.stake.^."  According 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Tinus  ol  December  1.  19faa 
James  Kelleher.  Deputy  Direct.. r  of  Publiciiv 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opixirtunity,  de- 
clared:   -We'd  rather  have  ihe.-e  kids  lu.ssing 
,,n   ttie  stage  than  on  the  .•-trect>  .      .  Har- 
\ou-^CT  wanted  Jones  in  the  program.  . 
We   knew    about    It    when    we    granted    the 
money  and  we  have  no  apologies  -'  Later,  in 
Newark   as   the   citv   burned.   Jones   wa.s   in- 
volved   in    lar   more   than   "fussing   on    the 

stage." 

Another  dauntless  soldier  in  the  Sargent  s 
War  on  Povertv  is  Jesse  Gr.iy.  riled  by  J.  Kd- 
ear  Hoover  a.s'  Communist  Party  Organizer 
for  H.vrlem.  Gray  led  the  Harlem  rent  strik'- 
in  1963  and  was  a  leauer  in  the  bloody  Har- 
lem riots  of  1964  During  that  not  in  1964  he 
harangued  a  mob  of  Negro  militants,  asking 
them  to  help  orcaiiizc  oU.UOO  black  guerrillas 
in  Harlem  :or  war  ..gain.st  Whitey."- 

On   August   7.    1967.  Jes.se  Gr.iy   took   iwo 
busloads  of  Negroes  from  H.-.rlem  .aid  Brook- 
lyn and  invaded  the  spocu.tors'  galleries  ".' 
the  US    House  of  Rppresent..trveR.  rh.mting 
"rats  cau.se  riots"   (the  House  had   rejected 
an  LB  J   request  for  ^40  million  to  kill  rats  i . 
Many    of    the    c.emoiistr.aor.'    v.ere    poverty 
warriors  subsidized  bv  the  OEO.  AccoidUig 
to    I   United   Press   report   of   August   8.   19<'< 
the  co-leader  ol  Commui.ir.t  orp.jiizrr  Gr-.v'-- 
little    group    of    Poor    Corps    guerrillas    was 
James  Harrell.  emploved  hy  ..n  .,nti-p<)vert> 
agency    .ailed    Harlem    Back    Street    \(,\vh. 
whose    most   recent    OEO.    ^rant— given    in 
julv    1967— amounted    to    $16,000.    Commu- 
nist  Organizer   f.r.iy   is,   of   course,   hlmseU 
subsidized  bv  the  War  on  Poverty  .it  the  rate 
of  -1  UOO  .1  month— ;i  figure  in  excess  o.  that 
earr.ed  bv  most  t.ixpayers   looting  the  biU. 
When    Capitol    police    tried    to    evict    the 
kindlv   ..nti-rat   demonstrators,   a    brief   taut 
UBlv  not  ensued.  One  jirote'tor  even  puiled 
a   razor   to  slash   ..   police  officer.    Nine   days 
later   Grav    returned    with    atK.ther    load    of 
povertv  warnors  for  a  .econd  peace! ul  dem- 
onstration;    but.     this    time,     trouble    was 
averted  when  several  Congressmen  met  pri- 
vatelv  with  the  Communist  Organizer.  New 
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York:  Congressmen  Frank  Brasco  and  Ogden 
Raid  assured  Gray  the  rat-control  request 
would  get  prompt  .ictlon.  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  sent  word  that  he  would  offer  a  rat- 
control  rider  to  a  housing  bill  •  One  month 
later  the  House  reversed  Itself  and  by  a  vote 
of  227-173  added  a  $40  million  rat-control 
rider   to   a   blllion-doUar  health   bill 

Haryuu-s  pirtner  m  sowing  dissension 
among  the  -poor"  in  New  York  City  Is 
M  p  y  —Mobilization  for  Youth— which 
struggled  along  on  a  mere  $10  million  dur- 
ing Its  nrst  two  years  The  Neic  VorK  DaUy 
News  conducted  an  investigation  of  MFA. 
and  among  sundry  other  tawdry  matters  un- 
covered the  fact  that  more  than  thirty-seven 
of  Its  employees  had  subversive  or  Commu- 
nist backgrounds.  According  to  the  .V^'u-  York 
Times  of  August  24,  1964.  both  a  st.ite  agency 
and  the  FBI  later  conllrmed  these  alle- 
gations. ,  ^  c-  r-. 
i\s  per  usual  with  such  matters,  the  O  E  O. 
has  denied  that  its  M.F.Y.  ever  employed 
Reds  O  E  O  of  course,  lies  whenever  it  is 
expedient  But.  the  Marchl  Committee,  set 
up  bv  the  New  York  Les?islature.  published  a 
Report  which  named  the  subversives  and 
radical  Leftists  hired  by  the  M.F.Y.  orga- 
nization. One  of  those  on  the  payroll  wiie 
Mrs  Constance  Bart,  who  was  simultaneously 
serving  on  the  New  York  State  Committee  of 
the  Commumst  Party.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Hearings,  she  missed  a  subpoena  because  she 
and  her  husband  had  flown  to  Moscow  to  be 
honored  guests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  doubt 
they  talked  about  the  War  on  Poverty  while 
they  were  there. 

Other  Communists  active  with  the  federal- 
Iv-subsldlzed  M.F.Y.  Include:  Mrs.  Esther 
Gollobln  an  identified  Communist  and 
member  of  the  M.F.Y.  Board  of  Directors; 
Calvin  Hicks,  identified  Communist;  Marc 
Schleiffer.  editor  of  Communist  Robert  P. 
Williams''  inflanrunatory  book.  Negroes  With 
Gim.-i.  and  associated  with  the  Maoist  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party:  and.  Leroy  McRae.  a 
member  of  the  Trotskylte  Communist  So- 
cialist Workers  Party. 

According  to  the  Neic  York  Times  of  August 
19.  1964.  it  was  M.F.Y.  which  promoted  those 
rent  strikes  led  by  Communist  Organizer 
Jesse  Gray,  who  served  the  agency  as  a 
"Rent  Strike  Consultant."  Other  M.F.Y. 
projects  include  the  promotion  of  school 
boycotts  (perhips  on  the  ground  that  en- 
hancing one's  li;norance  better  prepares  one 
for  life  m  the  Great  Society  i .  and  even  re- 
cruitins;  demonstrators  and  school  children 
for  the  activities  of  Bayard  Ruslin.  the 
previously  mentioned  pervert  and  Marxist. 
The  latest  of  the  War  on  Poverty's  capers 
in  Gotham  City  has  produced  the  revelation 
ihat  an  identified  Communist.  Robert 
Schrank,  is  Director  of  the  city's  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  Mayor  Lindsay  not  only 
admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  but 
bragged  about  it.  As  the  New  York  Daily 
News  noted:  "Robert  Laird  [Mayor  Lind- 
says] press  assistant,  said  he  understood 
that  while  Schrank  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  fifteen  years,  he 
gave  up  his  membership  prior  to  his  Mobil- 
ization For  Youth  appointment  three  or  four 
years  ago." 

Isn't  that  nice? 

The  Mayor  went  on  to  call  this  identified 
Communist  •"'  a  "distinguished  public  serv- 
ant' and  promoted  him  to  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  War  on  Pov- 
erty, a  post  in  which  he  earns  a  mere  S20.500 
a  year.  And.  you  can  bet  your  last  L.B.J, 
peanut-butter-sandwich  quarter  that  if  to- 
morrow Gus  Hall  finds  It  expedient  to  claim 
that  he  has  dropped  out  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  go  to  work  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 
"Liberals'  like  Mayor  Lindsay  will  welcome 
him  with  open  arms  and  call  him  a  'dis- 
tinguished public  servant."  Even  so.  for  all 
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his  fatuity,  l.indsav  has  been  appointed  by 
Mr  Johnson  to  serve  on  the  Presidents  spe- 
cial advisory  body  to  study  The  causes  of  our 
nations  repeated  riots  There  are  those  who 
would  suggest  that  the  Mayor  might  begin 
by    purchasln'^   a   niirr.T   and    taking   a   long 

look 

vm 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of 
major  violence  precipitated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary agitators  of  the  War  on  Poverty  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  rectrds  of  the  bloody 
Battle  of  Newark  during  July  of  1967.  Some 
six  weeks  before  the  eruptihn  of  that  reoel- 
lion  Police  Commissioner  Domintck  Spina,  a 
tough-minded  lonuer  Colonel  ot  paratroops, 
sent  a  frantic  telegram  to  GEO.  Director 
Shriver,  stating 

/  ■<tronglii  protest  ihe  use  of  resources  ana 
manpower  from  the  United  Community  Cor- 
poration, an  agency  of  the  Orjice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  tor  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
and  agitating  against  the  organised  and  dem- 
ocratic goiernment  and  agencies  of  the  City 
of  Newark  .  .  .  this  kind  of  practice  by  this 
antipovertu  agency  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
riots  and  anarchy  m  our  city.  I  request  an 
immediate  response.  ' 

It  look  the  millionaire  anti-poverty  chief 
nineteen    days    to   reply    to   Director   Spinas 

Tliree  weeks  later  the  city  exploded  and 
tlie  bloodletting  began 

What   had  Spina  been  so  upset  about?  It 
seems  the  poverty  warriors  had  been  conduct- 
ing   a    vicious    campaign    among    the    city's 
Negroes,  indaming  them  to  hatred  of  whites, 
renting  sound  trucks  with  federal  funds  and 
driving  through  Negro  districts  blaring  the 
old    Communist    canard   about   "police    bru- 
tality." Inflammatory  leaflets  run  oif  mimeo- 
graph  machines   In   the   oiHces   of   Newark's 
anti-poverty  agencies  told  how  to  make  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  liow  to  organize  for  "black 
unity."   Among   the   extraordinary   fulmina- 
tlons  hurled  by  these  warriors  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  was  this 
charming  declaration:  "There  is  going  to  be 
blood  running  in  the  streets  of  Newark  like 
there     has     never     been     anywhere     else     In 
America.  .  .  ." 
Soon  there  was. 

Late  Wednesday  night.  July  12,  1967  two 
Newark  policemen  stopped  a  Negro  cab  driver 
who.  when  they  tried  to  give  him  a  citation. 
assaulted  them.  Area  Board  No.  2  of  the 
O  E  O.s  United  Community  Corporation  orga- 
nized a  protest  r:Uly  which  brought  an  angry 
mob  to  the  precinct  station  the  next  day.  A 
false  rumor  '.vas  circulated  that  the  cab  driver 
had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  police.  New- 
ark Detective  Junius  Hedgespeth  described 
what  happened  next: 

He  [the  anti-poverty  agency  official]  told 
them  that  tlie  black  man  was  m  a  position  to 
seize  power  in  Ncivark.  The  crowd  responded 
with  yells.  ■■We  caine  here  to  fight."  Where- 
upon' someone  in  the  crowd  threw  a  bottle 
that  hit  the  icall  of  the  precinct  station,  and 
almost  instantly  was  followed  by  other  bot- 
tles. 

The  riot  was  on! 

Dtiring  the  holocaust  Charles  McCray,  an 
accountant  for  the  UC.C  .  was  arrested  for 
firing  a  rifle  from  a  car  window.  Willie  Wright 
a  high-ranking  official  with  the  anti-poverty 
agency,  and  a  leader  of  the  Community  Black 
Patrol",  told  a  crowd  to  buy  guns  and  keep 
them  until  the  rioting  began  again.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  10. 
1967.  the  O.EO.s  Wright  declared:  "Com- 
plete chaos  will  have  to  prevail  in  the  streets 
of  American  cities  .ind  blood  will  have  to  flow 
like  water  before  the  IMack  man  will  become 
an  accepted  citizen!"  Expanding  on  his 
brotherhood  theme.  Wright  added:  "Just  a 
six-shooter  wont  be  enough.  Get  yourself  a 
machine-gun.  cause  you're  gonna  need  it. 
Every  black  man  should  buy  a  tank  and  put 
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It  m  his  backyard."  Perhaps  such  imple- 
ment along  with  sniper  scopes,  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  O.E.O.  on  the  ground  that  Negro 
revolutionaries  have  been  deprived  of  these 
necessities  for  over  four  hundred  years 

.^s  to  retaining  Willie  Wright  on  the  fed- 
eral pavroU.  Sargent  Shriver  explained  in  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger  of  August  9,  1967.  that 
the  War  on  Poverty  is  essentially  a  local  pro- 
gram Anti-poverty  workers  are.  he  said, 
■chosen  in  Newark,  fired  in  Newark,  super- 
vised in  Newark  and  investigated  in  New.irk.  ' 
And  naturally,  the  Newark  anti-poverty 
leaders  refused  to  tire  Wright.  Of  course 
Shriver  had  yodeled  quite  a  different  tune 
m  Look  magazine  of  July  27,  1965,  when  he 
boasted  that  he  exercises  tight  control  over 
fhe  poverty  war  and  will  not  grant  tax 
money  unless  the  kind  of  people  are  hired 
whom  he  wants  hired.  On  which  occasion 
was  he  lying? 

In  the  midst  of  a  major  conflagration  like 
that  in  Newark,  the  O.E.O.  has  now  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  rioters  and  looters  no  longer 
even  have  to  provide  their  own  attorneys 
when  they  are  so  injudicious  as  to  get  caught. 
Any  humanitarian  Idealist  will  tell  you  that 
looters  "Jtist  can't  help  themselves.'  and 
only  a  cold-hearted  and  callous  brute  with 
no  "'social  conscience"  would  object  to  de- 
priving his  own  family  to  pay  taxes  for  their 
legal  defense.  Yes,  virtue  triumphed  in  New- 
ark as  it  now  does  In  all  our  riot-torn  cities. 
Oliver  Lofton,  a  Negro  attorney  and  admin- 
istrator of  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ect funded  bv  the  War  on  Poverty,  was 
ready  and  waiting  at  the  Jail  with  his  staff 
of  fourteen  lawyers  to  defend  whatever  rev- 
olutionaries got  caught. 

Following  the  riot.  Officer  Leonard  Kowa- 
lew.skl.  President  of  the  Newark  Policemen's 
Fraternal  Order,  testified  under  oath  ;vs  an 
expert  witness  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  emphasized  once  more  that 
poverty  workers  had  helped  Instigate  the  riot 
by  conducting  an  organized  hate  campaign 
against  the  police,  calling  them  'Gestapo 
agents  and  murderers  who  got  satisfaction 
from  brutalizing  members  of  a  minority 
group."  One  of  the  leaders  In  the  anti- 
police  attack  was  Robert  Curvln.  a  Director 
of  the  Newark  poverty  agency. 

Kowalewskl's  testimony  was  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  constant  harassment  from 
Senator  Edward  "Ted"  Kennedy,  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  overcome  poverty,  if  not 
bad  breeding.  Kennedy  went  so  far  as  to 
challenge  Kowalewski's  honesty,  but  the 
police  officer  is  a  gentleman  and  refrained 
from  reminding  the  Massachusetts  Senator 
Just  which  one  of  them  had  been  expelled 
from  Harvard  for  cheating  on  examinations. 
The  Mayor  of  Newark  also  testified  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  poverty 
workers  "made  significant  contributions"  to 
the  riots,  that  the  Marxist  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (S.D.S.)  controls  two  of 
the  city's  eight  'War  on  Poverty  areas,  and 
that  another  Leftist  group,  the  Newark  Com- 
munity Union,  controls  yet  another. 
The  Newark  S.D.S.  project  was  of  course 
headed  bv  Thomas  ("We  are  all  Vletcong"! 
Hayden,  who  carried  a  written  pass  to  show 
to  police  in  case  he  was  detained  while  the 
riot  was  still  raging. 

Mayor  Thomas  Whelan  of  Jersey  City  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee,  that  while 
the  O  E.O.  employee  H.  "Rap"  Brown  was  In- 
vited by  Roy  Kennlx,  a  chap  on  the  poverty 
payroll  of  nearby  Jersey  City,  to  speak  on  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Church- 
es—a program  with  an  O.E.O.  grant  of  .$142.- 
000  Poverty  war  alumnus  Brown  told  the 
audience,  ""you  built  the  city;  go  out  and 
burn  !♦■  down."  But.  the  effort  to  incite  deva- 
station In  Jersey  City  failed  when  Mayor 
Whelan  announced  that  Jersey  City  Police 
would  move  Instantly  with  maximum  force 
and  that  the  city  government  would  have  no 
mercy  on  the  lawless. 

In  presenting  his  evidence  to  the  Senate 
Committee,  Mayor  Whelan  said  ol  the  poverty 


program  in  his  city:  I  would  say,  this  one 
program  in  Jersey  City  is  funding  and  fuel- 
Lig'and  feeding  people  who.  in  my  opinion, 
want  Jersey  City  to  erupt  into  a  riot. 

To  date  no  Congressional  Committee  Iws 
svvtem  'tTcallV  investigated  t.>  ascertain  the 
r rfInT  o  which  tax  money  is  being  used  to 
ipport  revolution  and  revolutionaries  across 
America  nor  even  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
Amema    ..   .  .^^  Congress- 

nan  Jam^rcGadC   .R -North  Carolina  i 

E^i::tdrScLr?r^p= 
E¥Lrs:nerai^:.-u/-rt;:^i^ 

ii^r^^'iouSr^r^iSJ 

obfuscatlon  and  prevarication.  The  sUikes  are 
very  hlch  indeed. 

IX 

If  vou  resent  the  fact  that  your  tax  money 
.s  bei'ng  us^  U.  finance  attacks  on  the  secu- 
r%v  f  t  le  united  States,  you  are  precise  > 
ne  rt  of  American  for  whom  this  artlc  e 
wa.  written  And  vou  are  no  doubt  already 
^kinV  -ourself:  What  can  be  done  to  ^top 
the  use  <.f  our  own  treasure  to  subsidize 
our  national  destruction? 

You   realize,  of  course    that  :.  number  of 

noUti ci   nfliave  offered  all  kinds  of  answers 

desilne     to  attract  the  votes  of  the  economy- 

mTnded    vl-,o  :ire  ronsciou..  only  of  the  Iman- 

nafirfesponsibility   of   O.E.O.  But.  stopping 

there  is  the  eqiuvalent  of  taking  •«"  •'•^P'"" 

o  cure  appendicitis    In  t'-  "se  of  th     War 

on  Poverty    onlv  surcery  will  do  the  'rjf^''^    -^ 

nalor  fnvV.=tieation  by  Congress  would  pro- 

"de  'n  e  -  vclopedla  of  information  un  Com- 

nunst    -nd   Black   Nationalist   P-tlc.pat  on 

"n  the  War  on  Poverty:    but   even   here   the 

;^.^;rwou'c,  be  th^  ^e  o:   the^mos^  ma. 

'^r^a^^^'wo^Udr'^i'hal^d   „r   trans- 
ferred onlv   to  be  replaced  tn   others  ol   the 

''"^^f^^^T^;..  none  -.  the  stran.e  ex- 
Jo  «"lronicled  here  makes  sense  unles 
one  wins  with  the  realization  that  the  War 
on  Po-ertv  is  intended,  and  was  uuenaed 
^rorTiU  beginning,  to  provide  a  financia^ 
bulw-'rk  for  revolution.  There  is  no  way  to 
'C  in  he  War  on  Poverty:  It  is  -'hat  itis 
because  of  .he  very  nature  of  the  peop.e  like 
Trotskvlte  Michael  Harrington  --^-^'^ 
,t  and  the  people  like  Sargent  ^,hriver  who 
run  ?t  Chai  King  the  cast  ..f  characters  will 
serve  on^y  to  celeive  the  American  public. 

In  tl"e  matter  of  the  OEO..  the  words  of 
the  French  philosopher  Frederic  Bastlat  are 
today  more  .appropriate  than  ever  _ 

W   rn   the  people  arc  encouraged   to  turn 

.oao'-c^rment  to  settle  all  of  their  problems 

jo'^^hcm.    the    basis    for   all    ^rvolutions^. 

'thereby  established.  For  then  t^r  people  rr^ 

nect   the  government   to  provide   them   liith 

ln\.i   the   material   things   they   vant.  And 

Ihenrl^c-^e  things  are  not  forthcoming,  they 

resort    o    lolnJto  get  them.  And  why  .of- 

7ince   the   government   itself  has   told    them 

that  the'e  responsibilities  belong  to  govcn- 

m^nt  rather  tlan  to  them,  /  am  convinced 

that  II   revolution   would   not   be  pos.sibie  if 

flc   or^lv    relaticmship    between    novernment 

nrd  the  people  iras  to  guarantee  them  their 

libcrtv  and  security. 

That  IS  it  exactly.  The  billions  being  wasted 
on  the  war  on  Poverty  do  not  'benefit  the 
"oor  but  serve  instead  to  promote  ^^'^^^  °" 
om  of  'he  frustration  engendered  w'hen  the 
„„,.er"ment's  wild  promises  >)f  -ederauv 
^u\r'n?eed  parndl.se  cannot  be  fulfilled.  "The 
mdi^ent  Will  hardly  be  permitted  to  realise 
that  the  federal  monies  are  going  priinarl Iv 
or  salaries  to  Marxists  and  Black  National- 


ists who.  m  turn,  tell  the  frustrated  i>oor  that 
violent  revoJution  is  the  only  solution. 

The  War  on  Poverty  is  really  a  war  on 
nrooe'tv  based  on  forcibly  extracting  money 
rom  :•  i^ens  who  earned  it  :a,d  giving  it  to 
"thoTe  who  have  not  earned  it  It  ^^ -^^^ 
.s  that-n.  matter  hww  ^"tensl^ely  tl  e 
.socialists  attempt  to  dress  ^ti'-h  heft  n 
terms  of  charitable  or  >^"manitarlan  idea  s^ 
/vnv  government  predicated  upon  robbing  is 
^  dustriotis  citizens  to  ..upport  the  indolent 
.nid  corrupt  must  ultimately  ^""fP^^  'f  f^ 
producers  are  eventually  engulfed  by  the 
m^a-sites  And  when  conspiratorial  revolu- 
tionaries are  involved,  the  process  is  speeded 

.1  hundred  fold.  ^-nric^ 

.Still    there  -s  a  war  on  p.nerty  that  works. 
It  IS  called  "capitalism  '  The  reason  Anaer- 
ica   has   fewer   i^or    than   any   other    nation 
ai  the  world  is  that  we  have,  or  had.  more 
capitalism.  T^Kiay.  in  every  >"«J^L  A":'^['" 
citv    there    is    a    labor   shortage.    That    labor 
shortage  would  be  t;reatly  multiplied  If  the 
n50  billion    ■  per  year  being  extracted   from 
taxpuing  producers  for  the  welfare  programs 
'upponlng    revolutionaries     in     uur     stree  ,s 
coiiid  be  .-pent  on  consumer  goods,  prlva  ely 
rebuilding  cities,  private  education,  medicine^ 
.nd    investment.   The    one    and    <m.v    resort 
;,oen   to  moral  and   productive  .\mericans  is 
.•,   cut    the   maliznant    revolutionaries   from 
the  body  politic  by  taking  away  from  them 
,he  .sustenance  upon  which  they  thrive- .nir 

I  ix  money !  ^  ,„_ 

Conspirators  in  our  gove-nment  ..re  using 
•he  War  on  Poverty  lor  two  important  pur- 
poses—one short-r.nige.  and  one  !cnK- 
r.uiee  Thev  are  seeking  :it  once  to  ^trrngthen 
'their  political  ba.se  among  the  indolent  .-nd 
nirasitic  and  to  finance  the  development  of 
highly  skilled  iirofessional  revolutionaries  oi 
•he  -ort  Lenin  u.sed  to  cstabli.sh  CommunKsm 
■  •1  the  Soviet  Union  We  must  stop  them-  we 
■nust  ^top  federal  subsidy  .f  revolution  or 
ihls  Republic  will  not  survive  another  gener- 
ation .'S  a  free  nation. 


■  Shriver  mav  well  be  working  toj^^tire 
the  election  of  his  brother-in-law.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  in  1968  or  1972.  See  Neu^  Poht:cs^ 
AMERICAN  OPINION.  November.  1967  and 
underground  Press.  AMERIC.^^-  Opinion, 
December.  1967. 


I  From  Human  Events.  Mar  :!0.  19681 

H.^Vr,    WHITE    LiBFRAtS    RrAILV    CAfSED    Rl'.T.S? 

I  By  Gen.  Thomas  A  Lane  I 
Our  young  priest  was  giving  an  eloquent 
sermon    on    the    evils    of    racism.    He    con- 
demned  in   no   uncertain   terms   those   who 
hate  their  neighbor  because  of  his  race. 

I  looked  about  the  congregation  iwe  have 
•,  circuKir  church  i .  I  felt  confident  that  not 
un  adult  in  that  assembly  had  ever  harbored 
hatred  for  people  of  other  races. 

This  was  a  typical  middle-class  congrega- 
tion The  people  were  proud  "f  their  Ger- 
man Irish.  English  and  Polish  ancestry. 
Thev  had  been  raised  to  a  Christian  .-^ense 
of  mission  They  had  supported  the  Negro 
.,nd  Indian  missions  in  this  country  and  the 
lorelgn  mission  societies.  They  felt  only 
charity  for  the  people  of  other  races  and  a 
desireto  help  those  who  languished  in  pov- 

"^"^I  wondered  what  had  led  our  young  priest 
to  preach  such  a  sermon.  Was  l^e  ^°  ™^^"^ 
lotich  with  the  congregation  that  he  did  not 
understand  its  basic  character  and  comm  t- 
ment'  Had  he  been  reading  the  Marx  st 
caricatures  of  American  history  vvhich  depict 
the  poor  Negro  as  a  victim  of  white  ex- 
ploitation? ^  »      ^„ 

I  learned  from  the  religious  press  that  some 
of  our  bishops  had  given  approval  to  the 
Kerner  Commission's  finding  that  white 
racism  caused  the  riots  in  .American  cities 
in  1967  It  .astonished  me  to  find  our  bishops 
taking  their  moral  judgments  from  Gov.  Ker- 
ner. Mayor  Lindsay  and  other  politicians.  I 
had  examined  the  evidence  -^'o^f  >'  and  had 
concluded  that  the  judgments  of  these  poli- 
ticians were  both  political  and  Immoral. 

The  charge   of  white   racism  is  character 
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assassination  of  the  American  people.  It  Is 
meTanguage  of  the  Marxist  militants  and  u 
perversfon  of  the  truth.  In  the  past  cen  ury 
of  Negro  freedom,  white  charity  has  provided 
education,  medical  care  -^"^  ""anclal  as 
distance  for  the  advancement  f,  th^^fj'^f^"^ 
Negro  In  no  other  country  of  the  world  has 
u  racuimlnorlty  had  such  opportunity  and 
ichteved   so  much. 

The  basic  Marxist  He  Is  that  the  workers 
of  the  world  are  exploited  "^^  the  owners  of 
industry  In  iree  countries.  In  the  UnUed 
slates  thev  applv  this  thesis  to  disparlt  es 
of  we^ilth  t"o  derue  a  charge  that  the  white 
malorltv    is    practicing   racial    oppression   of 

^^Bla'^k' Marxists  spreading  t'--,/;^- 
charges  are  the  .source  ot  racism  in  the  Uni  ed 
sVates  Thev  stir  envy  and  hatred  among  the 
rH;:,r  Negroes.  They  depict  the  poorest  Negroes 
,s  rrpresentalive  of  the  race  in  Amertra. 

But  the  Negro  on  relief  is  not  typical  of 
Negro  Americans  riie  race  is  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  protesslons.  It  has  an  impres- 
Mve  qu.ua  o!  niiUionalres  for  a  people  who 
were  manclpated  from  slavery  a  century  ago. 
•rue  ^-eTeral'^-t.itus  uf  the  Negro  in  America 
belies  the  charge  of  racial  "PP'-'-^-^'"",,,,^,„  ^,j 
What  racism  is  revealed  in  the  condition  of 
„oor  whites  who  outnumber  the  Negro  poor 
y  Three  to  one.'  None  at  ..11.  Poverty  is  the 
product  of  many  iactors  Including  persrmal 
capacity,  changing  industry  .aid  l.ck  of  mo- 

'"•rhe  ..rdinary  preference  of  P'-P"^ J^'lJll!'' 
own  race  and  culture  is  a  "atura  and  healthy 
phenomenon  ..f  all  human  .v<.cietles  It  1>  not 
incompatible  with  charity  for  other  races  and 
;."  ItiTrls  rhc  ordinary  striving  within  a  com- 
netitive  >ocietv  brines  setbacks  and  dlsap- 
o  ntments  to  those  who  do  not  achieve  he  r 
heart's  desire,  but  this  factor  operates  lor 
•mtes  and  .,lacks  Men  who  distort  and  in  l- 
represent  the  ,.peratlon  of  '"ese  e.il  > 
.orccs  as  evidence  of  rnrl.sm  are  ..peaking  the 
language  of  the  Communist  .lass  warfare. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  the  Ommunl.st 
nart'-  in  America  l.as  l)een  Its  exploitation  of 
racial  confilct  to  seduce  white  liberals  Into 
false  apprai.sals  ..f  i^oclal  phenomena 
■  It  ha.s  perverted  the  history  of  race  rela- 
tions in  America,  created  a  mythology  of 
racial  oppression  and  .strife  and  enlls  ed 
white  liberals  in  an  assault  on  the  laws  of  the 
land  t  has  enlisted  the  Democratic  party 
and  laree  se.-tors  .,f  the  clergy  in  the  .subver- 
^lonof  law  ..nd  f.rder  .^„  ,  » 

It  is  the  array  of  white  power  on  the  side  of 
the  black  racists  which  sparks  the  class  v.ar- 
're     n   our   cities.   The   federal   government, 
as   through   the   ,,overty   program   financed 
n^e  Marxist  leadership  of  the  fegro  P<w  ..nd 
frozen  out  moderate  black  leaders  .suh^tlute 
white  liberal'-  for  "white  racist"  in  the  Ulot 
Comi^lssion  Report  and  you  will  be  close  to 
the  truth. 


^Over  S50  billion  is  spent  on  welfare  at 
federal  state,  county,  and  city  levels  .Con - 
gres^onal  Record.  July  21.  1967.  Page  16891.) 


I  Prom  the  Pom  pane  Beach    .Fla.i   Sun- 
Sentinel.  Mar.  5.  1968| 

THE    RACE    RIOT    report:     AN-    iNVITA-nON 

TO  Violence 
It    required    250  000    words    for    President 

Johnson's  anti-riot  commissinn  to  ^^J^ 
m   a   tew  '.vords   would   t^:    Bl.ime     Whltey 
.;nd  demand  more  welfari.sm  ^^nth 

This    IS    the   essence   of   the   seven-month 
study  of  24  riot  incidents  in  23  cities  which 

nvfsions   the   United    States    ^Kldlng   itself 
into  Whit^  and  Negro  communities,  blaming 

hat  separation  .-n  "White  racism  •  wh.ch 
calls  for^.32  billion  in  new  socialism.  Inch  d- 
ing  guaranteed  minimum  wages,  .md  which 
virtually  invites  new  rioting  this  summer 
to  orove  the  commission's  point 
^le  Lsic  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that 

the  White  Establishment  Is  all  at  fault    and 

the  Negro  has  a  right  to  hat*  and  to  react 

"^^e's^'this  IS  one  of  the  greatest  dissei.- 
ices  .nv  federally  sponsored  agencv  could  do 
lo  the  Citizens  of  thVunlted  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  ethnic  origin. 
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Even  If  the  White  Establishment  were  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  the  plight  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Negro-American  community, 
which  It  is  not.  this  Is  no  license  for  rioting, 
burning,  looting,  assault  and  murder. 

The  history  of  our  nation  Is  larded  with 
prejudice,  suppression.  ghetto-Uvlng  and 
poverty,  dating  back  to  the  first  waves  of  Im- 
migrants. These  ugly  conditions  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  German.  Italian,  Irish.  Po- 
lish. Jewish  families,  to  menUon  a  few. 

But  their  rejection  and  their  envy  did  not 
constitute  a  license  to  tear  apart  cities;  to 
loot,  malm  and  murder  as  methods  for  de- 
manding handouts  and  protection  money,  as 
the  anU-rlot  commission  indicates  Is  the 
preventative  against  another  "'long,  hot 
summer." 

This  la  but  one  of  the  numerous  Incon- 
sistencies and  Incongruities  In  the  report. 

Another  of  these  is  the  accusation  tliat 
Whites  are  fleeing  to  the  suburbs.  This  Is 
all  wrong.  It's  a  natural  result  of  endeavored 
self-Improvement,  and  It  predates  the  civil 
rights  strife  by  years.  The  movement  began 
before  World  War  II  and  It  accelerated 
with  the  expansion  of  cities  during  and  after 
the  war.  with  rent  controls  and  housing 
shortages,  with  the  rise  of  personal  affluence, 
with  the  Increases  in  city  taxes,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  desire  to  flee  city  deteriora- 
tion and  crlmfe. 

Discrimination  is  not  the  sole  motivation 
behind  this  phenomenon,  as  the  commission 
would  have  Americans  believe. 

The  commission  somehow  overlooks  that 
there  are  Negro  suburbs  and  subiu-ban  Ne- 
groes and  that  they,  too,  seek  to  escape  the 
shortcomings  of  cltv  life.  Just  as  Us  mem- 
bers also  ignore  a  back-to-the-city  movement 
among  older  suburbanites  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  effort  to  blame  Whites  for 
"racism." 

Another  premise  established  In  the  report 
is  that  urban  rioting  stems  from  poverty  in 
the  ghetto  and  massive  unemployment 
among  Negroes. 

Yet  post-rlot  surveys  disclosed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  persons  Involved  in  the 
noting  were  not  i;hetto  residents,  as  such; 
were,  in  fact,  employed  and  lU-lng  in  an  equal 
opportunity  atmosphere. 

During  the  Newark  riot,  for  example. 
Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzlo  himself  blamed  the 
root  cause  on  Negro  opposition  to  locating 
a  medical  school  in  a  predominantly  Negro 
neighborhood.  But  now  the  mayor  subscribes 
to  the  riot  commission  report  and  enrtsions 
anarchy  if  Its  recommendations  are  not  met. 
In  Detroit,  much  of  the  riot  damage  was 
Incurred  In  an  integrated,  middle  class  Negro 
section,  and  was  not  confined  to  the  ghetto, 
as  the  commission  would  have  as  the  locale 
for  all  riots. 

The  report  also  envisions  added  police 
activity  and  its  presence  in  the  ghetto  as 
spooking  restive  Negroes  into  violence. 

Again,  the  commission  ignores  a  survey 
showing  that  residents  in  a  Negro  commu- 
mty  want  more,  not  less,  police  protection. 
Nor  have  we  found  any  reference  to  benetits 
of  Chief  Walter  Headleys  beefed-up  anti- 
crime  program  In  AUami's  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods 

Perhaps  the  commission's  findings  are 
Influenced  bv  its  membership  being  weighted 
with  out-and-out  liberals  or  civil  rightists. 
But  that  does  not  Justify  what  amounts  to 
the  worst  ill-founded  mass  indictment  of 
a  single  ethnic  group,  the  Whites,  and  the 
most  blatant  Invitation  to  anarchy  since 
Adolph  Hitler  launched  his  bloodbath  against 
the  Jews. 


Open  Housing  Is  a  False  Label 
Washington. — It  Is  a  sign  of  the  shallow 
quality  of  our  political  Intellect  that  vital 
Issues  are  settled  by  semantics  rather  than 
reason.  When  the  Thurmond  antl-not 
amendment  to  the  Dlrksen  civil  rights 
amendment  was  being  voted  In  the  Senate, 
a  liberal  senator  Is  reported  to  have  said  to 
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a  colleague.  "This  is  the  most  cowardly  vote 
of  my  career  but  I  am  up  for  reelection  and 
I  cannot  vote  against  this  measure." 

The  senator  realized  that  to  vote  against 
the  antl-rlot  bill  would  put  him  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  for  riots,  and  that  no  amount 
of  explanation  could  clarify  his  position. 

Similarly  the  Dlrksen  amendment  was 
nomlnallv  for  "open  housing."  To  oppose  It 
might  imply  that  you  were  for  "closed  hous- 
ing." for  housing  segregation. 

The  Thurmond  iunendment  was  accurate- 
ly described  iis  an  anti-riot  measure.  That 
was  its  purpose  and  effect 

The  Dlrksen  iunendment  was  not  properly 
titled.  It  was  a  measure  to  give  the  federal 
bureaucracv  control  of  private  sale  and 
rental  contracts  which  had  never  been  sub- 
ject to  such  federal  authority.  It  restricted 
the  right  of  free  association  which  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  liberties.  It  asserted  a  fed- 
eral power  which  is  clearly  denied  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  It  created  a  new 
legal  basis  for  .stirring  racial  strife  and  for 
wielding  federal  power  against  innocent  citi- 
zens. It  did  all  these  things  under  a  claim  of 
necessity  which  was  without  foundation. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  create  a 
federal  capacity  to  force  integration  on  our 
.American  communities.  As  the  Kerner  Re- 
port .showed,  this  is  the  aim  of  those  sociolo- 
gists who  recard  themselves  as  God  and  the 
people  .as  puttv  in  their  hands.  With  this 
measure  and  the  use  of  rent  supplements, 
the  federal  bureaucracy  would  be  empowered 
to  force  black  actlvi.sts  into  the  presently 
peaceful  communities  of  this  country.  If  it 
were  properlv  titled,  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  be  called  the  "forced  integration"  bill. 
There  Is  no  need  of  this  legislation,  as 
public  hearings  on  this  feature  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of' 1966.  which  the  89th  Congress 
rejected,  clearly  demonstrated.  In  that  volu- 
minous testimony.  Secretary  Weaver  and  a 
host  of  other  \%'itnesses  indorsed  the  measure 
but  failed  to  show  any  necessity  for  It. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  federal  sjovern- 
ment  now  controls  through  existing  law 
more  than  enough  federally  financed  hous- 
ing to  meet  all  negro  requirements.  All  ne- 
groes \n  this  country  are  able  to  get  housing 
commen.surate  with  their  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  pay. 

The  genesis  of  the  "open  housing"  drive 
lies  not  in  the  need  of  negroes  for  housing 
nor  in  the  desire  of  responsible  citizens  for 
racial  harmonv  but  in  the  communist  ini- 
tiatives of  the  class  warfare.  The  Commu- 
nist Partv  is  opening  new  avenues  which  its 
acthists  can  exploit  in  stirring  racial  con- 
flict, and  the  "open  housing"  gambit  ad- 
mirably serves  this  ptu-pose.  Black  militants 
could  then  pressure  the  federal  bureaucracy 
into  a  program  of  forced  integration  >vhlch 
would  split  the  country  wide  open. 

White  liberals  play  the  marxlst  game  In 
presenting  "open  housing"  as  a  measure  of 
nesro  liberation  Their  •'Jllck  propaganda  urg- 
ing the  bill  as  a  simple  act  of  Justice  conceals 
the  true  significance  of  the  proposed  law. 
They  have  misled  concerned  citizens,  negro 
and  white. 

In  1966.  the  Senate  rejected  a  civil  rights 
bill  with  a  similar  housing  provision.  In  that 
summer  of  discontent  the  people  of  Illinois 
had  been  so  .uoused  by  Dr.  King's  marches 
for  open  housing  in  Chicago  that  Senator 
Dlrksen  dared  not  support  the  measure.  He 
found  the  measure  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  1968.  when  he  is  up  for  reelection.  Sen- 
ator Dlrksen  is  confident  that  the  people  of 
Illinois  have  forgotten  how  the  power  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  was  committed  in  sup- 
port of  the  riots  fomented  by  Dr.  King.  Per- 
haps they  have  not  forgotten.  In  the  voting 
booth  in'November.  they  may  remember  the 
rubber  conscience  of  Senator  Dlrksen. 


Apnl  J,  1968 
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(Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Apr.  1,  1968] 
Legislative  by  Extortion 
After  7  months  of  effort  and  an  expendi- 
ture 01  1  million,  600  thousand  tax  dollars. 


President  Johnson's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  iRlot  Commis- 
sion) released  a  report  which  blamed  Negro 
violence  on  the  "racism"  of  American  whites, 
and  not  on  Negroes  who  commit  violence. 
The  Commission  said: 

"Segregation  and  poverty  have  created  In 
the  racial  ghetto  a  destructive  environment 
totally  unknown  to  most  white  Ameri- 
cans. .  .  .  White  society  Is  deeply  implicated 
in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it, 
white  institutions  maintain  it,  and  white 
society  condones  It." 

Ghetto  Is  an  Italian  word  tised  In  the 
middle  ages  to  indicate  parts  of  cities  where 
Jews  were  required  to  live.  By  extension,  the 
word  means  a  section  of  any  city  where  a 
particular  racial  group  Is  forced  to  stay. 
There  are  no  such  ghettoes  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  Riot  Commission  itself  In- 
advertently admitted  when  predicting  that 
ghettoes  loill  develop  unless  Negro  demands 
upon  whites  are  quickly  satisfied.  The  Com- 
mission said  the  U.S.  "could  quite  conceiva- 
bly" develop  "a  kind  of  urban  apartheid 
with  semlmartlal  law  in  many  major  cities, 
enforced  residence  of  Negroes  in  segregated 
areas,  and  a  drastic  reduction  in  personal 
freedom  for  all  Americans,  particular  Ne- 
groes." 

The  Riot  Commission  used  the  word  ghetto 
to  mean  Negro  slums. 

Slums  are  created  by  people  who  live  In 
them — white.  Negro,  or  otherwise.  Many  of 
the  worst  Negro  slums  today  were  fine  resi- 
dential areas  a  few  years  ago.  The  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn  is  a  case  In 
point.  Not  long  ago,  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was 
an  elite  neighborhood  for  prosperous 
whites — clean,  tranquil,  with  a  minimum  of 
crime.  Today  it  is  almost  100^-  non- white — 
cluttered  and  filthy;  subway  stations  reeking 
of  urine;  prostitutes  and  narcotics  pushers 
working  the  streets;  liquor  stores  and  sleazy 
bars  evervwhere;  80^:  of  the  teenagers  high- 
school  dropouts;  one  of  the  highest  homicide 
rates  in  the  country. 

Tlie  big  wave  of  Negro  Immigrants  who 
drove  whites  out  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and 
started  changing  it  into  a  pesthole  came 
during  World  War  II.  They  were  not  op- 
pressed. Jobless  people  with  no  place  else  to 
go.  They  were  making  big  salaries  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  in  other  war  In- 
dustries which  were  only  a  few  minutes  away 
from  the  heart  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Appalled  by  the  "spectacle  of  screaming 
mobs  running  through  the  streets,  looting 
stores,  burning  btilldlngs  and  cars,  and  kill- 
ing Innocent  citizens."  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (West  Virginia  Democrat)  spoke  to  the 
Senate  on  July  18.  1967,  saving: 

"We  hear  the  usual  excuses  for  the  riots. 
The  ghettos  are  blamed;  yet.  people  of  all 
races  have  lived  In  ghettos  in  the  past  but 
they  have  not  rioted. 

"Poverty  Is  blamed  for  the  riots:  yet  pov- 
erty-stricken whites  outnumber  poverty- 
sticken  Negroes  in  America,  but  they  are  not 
'rioting.  .  .  . 

"Discrimination,  we  hear,  is  back  of  the 
riots;  yet,  millions  of  lowly  immigrants  have 
come  to  this  country,  immigrants  who  could 
not  even  speak  the  English  language  and  who 
were  thus  placed  at  an  additional  great  dis- 
advantage .  .  .  but  they  did  not  react  with 
violence  in  the  streets.  They  also  lived  in 
ghettos  but  they  kept  their  ghettos  clean. 
Their  ghettos  did  not  become  slums.  .  .  . 
These  immigrants  did  not  believe  that  they 
had  a  right  to  plunder  or  to  burn  or  to 
destroy  or  to  Idll. 

"Eradicate  the  slums,  we  are  told,  and  this 
will  prevent  riots.  Yet,  Watts  was  not  a  slum. 
Slums  .  .  .  develop  as  a  result  of  the  care- 
less living  of  people — people  who  throw  their 
trash  in  the  hallways  and  on  the  stairways, 
into  the  yards,  and  onto  the  streets.  If  people 
are  irresponsible  and  dirty  in  their  way  of 
living,  and  have  no  desire  to  put  forth  the 
effort  to  improve  their  surroundings,  then  we 
will  have  slums  with  slovenly  people  residing 
in  them.  .  .  . 


••Men   will   not   deserve   or   enjoy   the   re- 
spert      .      of   their   fellows   except  by  earn- 

^"lenator  Robert  C.  Byrd  Is  a  liberal  who  has 
supported  most  of  Johnson's  outrageous 
Great  Society  programs. 

Trying  to  deal  with  the  questions  raised  by 

senator  Byrd  and  many  °^\''^'Xvlv  nlTe 
commission  loosed  the  question:  Why  have 
.n  manv  Negroes  unlike  the  European  Im- 
migTantl  be^en  unable  to  escape  from  the 
ghe  ^  and  from  poverty?"  The  Commission 
!ald  that  When  European  ' ^ mi granUs  ar- 
rived they  gained  an  economic  foothold  by 
providing  the  unskilled  labor  our  growing 
^onomy' needed.  Now,  the  Commission  as- 
serted our  economv  has  "matured,  and  un- 
skilled Negroes  migrating  to  our  cities  can- 

nhe"u^u°mis  that  there  is  tcxlay  a  grea^ 
abundance  of  jobs  available  or  "ns^ed 
workers  than  were  available  f°r  E"^°P^^J' 
immigrants  In  the  past.  Thousands  of  Ne- 
eroes  living  on  welfare  will  not  work.  They 
E  members  of  the  Riot  Commission  and 
rn^t  other  liberals)  scorn  the  idea  of  Negroes 
accepting  the  kind  of  employment  which  gave 
white  European  immigrants  «"  J^°«°""^° 
foothold  and  enabled  them  to  climb  out  of 

^^The'^Rlot  Commission  excused  Negroes  for 
not  accepting  the  kind  of  employment  that 
saved  White  European  immigrants,  saying. 
"Coming  from  societies  with  a  low  .stand- 
ard of  living  and  at  a  time  when  Job  aspira- 
tions were  low,  the  Immigrants  sensed  Uttle 
deprivation  in  being  forced  to  take  less  de- 
sirable and  poorly  paid  Jobs.  .  .  .  Their 
vision  of  the  future— one  that  led  to  a  life 
outside  of  the  ghetto— provided  the  incen- 
tive necessary  to  endure  the  present. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working  up 
became  a  proud  tradition  of  white  Amer- 
icans. Negroes  are  entitled  to  dislike  the 
tradition;  but  are  they  entitled  to  plunder 
whites  (bv  violence  and  intimidation  or 
through  the  medium  of  government  taxation) 
in  order  to  get  for  nothing  what  whites 
worked  to  achieve? 

If  poor  whites  can  have  a  "vision  of  the 
future"  that  provides  "Incentive  necessary 
to  endure  the  present,"  why  not  Negroes? 
Thev  can  of  course,  and  do— in  large  num- 
bers The  Riot  Commission  virtually  Ignored 
this  fact,  just  as  it  expressed  little  sym- 
pathy for  whites  who  fall  to  climb  out  of  the 

sluixis 

The  Riot  Commission  said  that  poor  white 
immigrants  were  able  to  improve  their  lot 
through  political  action,  because  they  be- 
came powerful  voting  blocs  In  large  cltl^. 
but  that  poor  Negroes  have  no  such  political 
influence.  The  truth  is  that  Negro  voting 
blocs  in  large  northern  cities  have  been  more 
pampered,  catered  to,  and  bribed  with  tax 
money  by  politicians  at  all  levels— local, 
state,  and  federal— than  any  other  voting 
bloc  In  American  political  history. 

After  explaining  why  poor  whites  man- 
aged to  escape  from  slums  more  quickly  than 
Negroes,  the  Riot  Commission  contradicted 
Itself  by  asserting  that  whites  did  not  man- 
age a  quick  escape  after  all.  The  Commission 

^  "Today,  whites  tend  to  exaggerate  how  well 
and  qulcklv  they  escaped  from  poverty.  Those 
who  came  "from  rural  backgrounds,  as  many 
Negroes  do,  are  only  now.  after  three  genera- 
tions, finally  beginning  to  move  into  the 
middle  class. 

"By  contrast.  Negroes  began  concentrating 
in  the  cltv  less  than  two  generations  ago.  .  .  . 
although  "some  Negroes  have  escaped  poverty, 
few  have  been  able  to  escape  the  urban  ghet- 

°Wiilte8  are  accused  of  vicious  racism  and 
brutal  oppression  of  Negroes  because  they 
do  not  give  Negroes  Instantly  what  whites 
struggled  for  3  generations  to  achieve  for 
themselves! 

The  Riot  Commission  said  the  economic 
gap  between  the  white  middle  class  and  the 


Negro  poor  is  a  major  cause  of  Negro  tanrest 
and  violence:  but  poor  whites  are  not  rioting 
b^ause  of  the  economic  gap  between  them 
a^  the  Negro  well-to-do.  Moreover  UieNe- 
ero  middle  class  ,as  pro6i>erous  as  thejjhlte 
middle  ch^ss.  and  growing  "^f  "^  P^"-^,"^ 
the  agitators,  mostly  ^'^''^^Z  \vM^ly 
R^^,^x^^  Martin  Luther  King,  Whitney 
fouTg  Jr  Rov  WUkins.  Stokely  C^^^'^^r^f'^ 
^uis  Lomax.  et  al.»,  who  have  fanned  the 

"The'mot'^mmlsslon  said  -employment 
causes  Negro  unrest  and  violence;  but  jobs 
which  Neiroes  could  fill  go  begging-even 
lot  cr;atfd  by  Johnson's  ^-tlpoverty  pro- 
grams   and    funded    by    Congress    with    tax 

'"  Thlcommlsslon  blames  Negro  violence  on 
"underemplovment"    (Negroes    not    making 
enough  money  because  they  cannot  get  Jobs 
ts  good   as   those  available  to  whites) .  Yet 
'large   numbers   of   high-level   positions    are 
held  by  Negroes  (In  g-ernment^  entertain- 
ment,   athletics,    education,    bg    industry 
small    business,    religious    work).    In    fact 
tJ^e    is   much   discrimination    m   favor   of 
Segrocs.  and  against  whites,  In  employment. 
Manv  big  businesses  (threatened  with  boy- 
cotts   Vlollnt  demonstrations,   and   govern- 
ment  persecution)    make   strenuous   efforts 
m  hire  and  promote  Negroes  to  good  Jobs. 
Veg  oes  are  sometimes  given  "prestige"  posi- 
tions  merelv  because  they  are  Negroes. 

-^e  percentage  of  Negroes  In  government 
•  obs  is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  Ne- 
CToes  in  tht  population.  Go^'ernmerjt 
agencies  promote  Negroes  to  superior  posl- 
?lons  whin  there  are  available  whltos  w  t h 
more    seniority    and    qualifications    for    the 

^°The  Riot  Commission  holds  that  Negroes 
are  neglected  and  therefore  resentful  because 
their  districts,  where  the  incidence  of  crime 
s  disproportionately  high,  get  no  more  (or 
Let  less)  police  attention  than  white  dls- 
fricts  where  the  Incidence  of  crime  Is  rela- 
leu-  Tow.  Yet.  the  Commission  Implies  that 
DOllce  needlesslv  Insult  Negroes  by  assigning 
Lore  patrol  cafs  to  Negro  districts  than  to 

"^  The  Riot  Commission  holds  that  Negroes 
grievance  is  that  poUce  do  not  give  Negro 
districts  as  much  protection  /rom  crime  as 
white  districts  get;  but  most  major  Negro 
riots  have  been  precipitated  by  Negro  atUcks 
on  police  (both  Negro  and  white)  for  trying 
to  enforce  law  in  Negro  districts. 

The  Riot  Commission  says  Negro  violence 
occurs  because  there  are  too  few  Negro  po- 
licemen-  but  quahfied  Negroes  do  not  want 
t^  work  as  policemen.  The  mayor  of  Jersey 
Cltv  savs  It  is  difficult  to  hire  Ne^o  police- 
men,  because   any   Negro  qualified   to  be  a 
policeman   can    get   a   much    better    Job   in 
private  industry  than  a  white  man  with  the 
same  qualifications  can  get.  In  Dallas   there 
are  about  15  Negroes  on  a  police  force  of  more 
than   1400,  although  the  police  department 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  hire  Nef  °  PO''"; 
men  (who  get  the  same  pay  and  treatment 
fs  Whites),  in  1967.  the  Dallas  chief  °f  Po- 
lice launched  a  special  Negro  recruiting  drUe. 
in  March.  1968.  he  said  he  had  had  a    num- 
ber of  Negro  applicants."  but  had  not  hired 
any,  because  none  had  passed  the  civil  serv- 
ice" test.  In  Dallas,  as  in  Jersey  City,     just 
about  anv  Negro  who  could  qualify  for  the 
police  department  could  qualify  for  a  helluva 
lotbetter  job  lelsewherel  " 

The  Riot  Commission  holds  that  Negro 
mlserv  and  unrest  are  caused  by  white  dis- 
crimination Which  prohibits  Negroes  from 
working  and  living  as  human  beings  without 
regard  to  their  race.  Yet.  the  Commission 
holds  that  non-discrlmlnat^ry  Job-qualifica- 
tion standards,  applied  equally  to  whites  and 
Negroes,  are  "artificial  barriers"  which  whites 
Throw  up  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  good  Jobs. 
In  other  words,  the  Riot  Commission  mem- 
bers are  "racists."  Just  as  dishonest  as  Martin 
Luther  King  and  all  other  racist  civil  nghters 


and  aeltators.  when  they  say  they  want  to 
^Umlnlt:  racial  cUscrlm.nation.   They  wan 
more  racial  discrimination— all  of  It  in  favor 

"Vl^i^mot  Commls.slon  report  was  l^^uf^  on 
February  29  1968--1  months  ahead  of  sched- 
uL  \^v  the  hurrv?  The  administrations 
civil  Sts  bill  >  Whose  main  provisions  are 
open  housing  and  protection  of  civil  rights 
Xkers)  was  in  trouble  in  the  senate.  The 
Riot  Commission's  report  Predicted  «te 
ruin  lor  our  nation  If  Congres.s  dcn-s  lot^ 
among  other  things,  enact  an  open  housing 
^^  In  less  than  'J  weeks  after  the  report 
w^s    released,    the    Senate    passed    the    civil 

"'klh'ls'not  legislation  by  txtortlon? 

The  House  passed  the  civil  rights  bill  In 
1967.  without  an  upen-housing  Prov' Islon^  As 
this  goes  to  pres-s.  House  .>nd  senate  lave 
not  vet  reconciled  dlfferrnces  in  the  bills 
.°sse<i.  Hence,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
has  not  yet   been  finally   approved   by  con- 

^^Your  US  Representative  should  hear  from 
you  immediately. 


No  Experience  Necessary 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  many   in  the   news  media  would 
have  us  believe,  not  all  of  today's  youth 
are  made  in  the  "hiPPi*-"'  ")°^^'_„,.^^. 
Furthermore.  I  often  get  the    mptes- 
slon  that  some  of  those  who  claim  to 
a?e  dropped  out  of  ^^ociety  are  merdy 
nutting  the  rest  of  us  on.  Recently  we 
Si'"  een  how  some  of  them  weix  even 
willing  to  get  haircuts  in  order  t^  P  e 
sent   a  more   acceptable   i";!^^^   ^o   the 
public  while  campaigning   fo:    a  piesi 
dential  a.spirant  in  the  other  party 

It  goes  without  sayms  that  toda>  s 
youth  are  tomorrow's  leaders.  So  per- 
haps it  is  time  for  us  to  remind  the 
?oJng  people  today  that  we  do  have  aiUi 
in  them  and  that  they,  m  turn,  must 
have  faith  in  their  country's  future. 

Tl^e  Weiser.  Idaho,  American  ex- 
nressed  this  thought  extremely  well  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  an  editor^l__en- 
titled  "No  Experience  Necessars.  i 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
No  Experience  Necessart 
He  must  have  a  clean  face,  clean  hablt« 
and  a  clean  heart.  Need  not  know  how  to 
roll  a  cigarette  or  how  beer  ta.^tes  aijd  if  he 
is  not  up  to  date  on  all  the  .^mutty  jokes  in 
the  poof  room,  his  ignorance  will  be  over- 

'"hc  must  be  a  boy  who  treats  his  mother 
.,nd  sister-and  every  other  boy's  mother 
rmd  sister-u-ith  respect  and  does  not  refer 
to  his  father  as  the  "old  man." 

He  need  not  be  especially  brilliant  at 
cchocl  but  he  must  be  studious  and  per- 
severing until  he  has  mastered  it. 

He  mvist  be  truthful,  prompt,  obedient  and 
industrious.  He  must  make  ^Is  employer 8 
interest  his  interest  and  never  be  afraid  of 
parnine  more  than  his  wages. 

He  .1  wanted  to  respond  at  once  to  any 
number.  Merchants  want  him  to  sweep  out 
the  store  for  a  few  years  and  ultimately  to 
take  charge  of  It.  

Newspapers  want  him  to  commence  .-.t  the 
bottom  and  work  to  the  roomy  .pace  on  top^ 

He  is  wanted  everywhere-  m  -he  l-'*_^ '^ 
medical  practice,  in  the  count  me  room  and 
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to  run  great  public  works.  The  people  who 
pay  big  salaries  are  looking  for  him. 

The  people  want  him  for  judge  In  the 
court,  members  of  congress,  senator  and  for 
president,  and  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world 
wants  him  for  her  husband. 
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HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  held  hearings  into  credit  bureaus 
during  the  week  of  March  11,  1968.  At 
that  time,  we  took  testimony  from  two  of 
the  largest  credit  organizations  in  the 
country.  Our  hearings  revealed  the  po- 
tential for  abuse,  as  well  as  many  ex- 
amples of  current  practices,  which  exist 
in  large  metropolitan  area  bureaus.  How- 
ever, small  credit  bureaus  in  cities 
around  the.' country  have  the  same  prob- 
lems of  insuring  the  privacy  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  files. 

Mr.  Harry  Levins,  city  editor  of  the 
Rutland  Daily  Herald  in  Rutland,  Vt. 
has  written  a  very  fine  series  of  articles 
on  this  topic.  Mr.  Levins  describes  the 
conscientious  manner  in  which  the  Cred- 
it Bureau  of  Rutland  is  now  administered 
and  he  gives  an  excellent  accoimt  of  typ- 
ical industry  procedures.  Perhaps  more 
important,  he  clearly  spells  out  the  high- 
ly personal  nature  of  the  information 
and  the  very  real  possibility  of  unau- 
thorized access  and  wide  disclosure  of 
data  citizens  thought  they  had  divulged 
in  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
Mr.  Levins'  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  credit  bureaus  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Rutland   iVt.l    Dally  Herald, 

Mar.  4.  19681 

Nine  People  Know  YofR  Secrets 

(By  Harry  Levins) 

Nine  people  in  an  office  in  Rutland  know 

a  lot  about  you.  Chances  .ire  that  they  know 

your    military    record,    whether    youve    ever 

been  In  trouble  in  court,  how  well  you  live, 

and  how  well  you  pay  your  bills.  With  a  little 

effort,  they  can  And  out  how  much  money 

you  make  and  how  much  you  have  in  the 

bank. 

They  work  in  a  clean,  modern,  brightly  lit 
office  "at  156  West  St.,  on  the  second  floor 
above  the  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
cruiters. 

With  millt.ary  precision,  they  gather,  re- 
cord, and  file  facts  about  you  and  more  than 
60.000  of  your  neighbors  in  the  Rutland  area. 
.\nd  when  they're  asked  about  you.  they  dig 
out  your  flies  and   tell   what   they  know. 

The  office  isn't  a  secret  operation.  A  sign 
outside  spells  out  in  large  letters  the  office's 
n.ime  and  function.  But  chances  are  that 
you  never  paid  much  attention  to  The  Credit 
Bureau  of  Rutland  Inc. 

No  matter.  It  pays  attention  to  you. 
The  Credit  Bureaus  job  is  mainly  to  tell 
its  members  about  your  credit  record.  Its 
maii.iger.  L.  Arthur  Doty,  stresses  that  the 
Credit  Bureau  doesn't  give  out  "credit  rat- 
ings. '  but  instead  gives  out  a  credit  record 
and  lets  the  member  make  his  own  decision. 
If  vour  record  at  the  Credit  Bureau  looks 
good,    the   member   will    probably    give   you 


credit.   If  It  doesn't   look  good,  he   probably 
won't. 

"We  try  to  help  the  public  to  obtain  credit 
bv  maintaining  an  .iccumte  record  of  people's 
perlonnance,  based  on  information  supplied 
to  the  bureau  bv  merchants  -md  lending  in- 
stitutions, together  with  data  from  news- 
paper items  ;tnd  public  records."  Doty  says. 
Dotv  maintains  that  the  bureau  protects 
the  honest  consumer  by  protecting  the 
merchant  from  people  who  don't  pay 
their  bills.  "When  people  don't  pay  their 
bills  the  merchant's  cost  of  doing  business 
goes  up."  he  .says.  'If  his  cost  of  business  goes 
up.  his  prices  are  going  to  go  up." 

To  help  keep  costs  down,  a  merchant  can 
join  the  Credit   Bureau  for  540  a  year. 

Doty's  bureau  hiis  about  200  subscribers,  90 
per  cent  of  them  in  the  Rutland  area.  They 
include  almost  all  retiillers,  big  and  small 
alike,  who  sell  )n  credit;  all  local  banks;  and 
.some  in  Glen  Falls,  N  Y..  Albany,  N.Y..  Bos- 
ton. Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire;  loan 
companies,  ino.^t  utilities,  landlords,  one  law- 
yer. ("But  we  trv  to  discourage  lawyers  from 
"loinmg""!,  and  even  the  federal  government, 
through  Its  Veterans  Administration  and 
P.irmers  Home  Administration,  which  work 
through  the  Rutland  bureau  via  Credit  Bu- 
reau Reports  Inc..  .t  national  firm  which 
channels  requests  into  Rutland. 

Dotv  savs  iliat  no  agency  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment IS  ,1  member  ""at  this  time."'  He  does 
not  elaborate.  He  says  the  dt.ate  Social  Wel- 
f.vre  Department  is  a  client  of  the  Mont- 
pelier  Bureau,  which  is  linked  to  Rutland. 

Unlike  many  communities,  Rutland  has  no 
doctors,  dentists,  or  otlier  medical  personnel 
in  Its  clientele.  Rutland  Hospital  is  not  a 
member. 

Prospective  clients  .ire  approached  by 
Doty's  salesman.  But  they  must  have  a  need 
for  the  .service  for  credit  purposes.  We  won't 
sell  our  service  if  the  need  isn't  demon- 
strated." Doty  says. 

He  .ilso  says  that  the  service  is  on  a  full- 
year  bivsis.  No  one-shot  inquiries  ore  ac- 
cepted. 

"We  lielp  the  person  who  wants  ,ind  de- 
serves credit  to  get  credit."  Doty  says. 
.\nd  It's  .IS  simple  as  that — or  :s  it? 
On  the  one  hand  are  70.000  liles  i  about  60.- 
000  on  individuals  and  lO.UOO  on  businesses 
and  or>:ranizationsi  rliock-full  of  information 
which  many  people  think  ;s  none  of  the 
Credit  Bureau  s  business. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  fact  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  Credit  Bureau  is  caused  by 
peopie"s  desire  to  liave  things  before  they  can 
pay  for  them.  Where  credit  exists,  credit  bu- 
reaus are  bound  to  follow. 

Rtit land's  bureau  is  .i  minor  cog  in  ,i  na- 
tion-wide chain  of  bureaus  linked  in  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Bureaus  of  .\merica.  (ACBAl. 
a  2.1200-member  organization  which  ex- 
(.  hanges  information  from  its  total  of  110 
millioti  tiles. 

Those  110  million  files  didn't  spring  into 
existence  because  the  credit  bureaus  want?d 
to  snoop  into  people's  lives.  Thev  came  about 
because  110  million  people  wanted  to  buy 
things  on  credit. 

It  wasn't  always  that  way.  Life  used  to  be 
simpler,  and  folks  paid  cash  on  the  barrel- 
lie. id  for  their  goods  m  the  geiieral  store  or 
raised  their  own  staples  on  the  farm. 

But  the  growth  of  cities  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  self-reliance.  Cash  for  goods 
was  replaced  by  the  notion  of  promising  to 
pay  future  income  for  goods.  That's  credit — 
"".\  qualifted  trust."  as  Doty  defines  it. 

In  .smaller  cities  such  as  Rutland,  credit 
bureaus  were  slow  in  taking  root.  "For  a 
long  time.  Rutland  was  a  static  place.""  Doty 
savs.  '"Everybody  knew  everybody.  A  mer- 
chant not  only  knew  almost  every  one  of 
his  ctistomers."  but  knew  who  he  married, 
where  he  worked,  and  how  many  kids  he  had. 
In  the  off-chance  that  he  didn"t  know,  he 
could  ask  another  merchant  who  was  sure 
to  know."' 
But    the    population    grew    and    neighbors 


became  strangers.  Merchants  became  In- 
creasingly warv  of  each  other.  The  pattern 
of  granting  credit  changed.  The  old  method 
of  looking  a  customer  in  the  eye  and  rely- 
ing on  the  knowledge  of  him  that  only  a 
small-town  atmosphere  can  provide  van- 
ished. 

In  Rutland,  it  died  in  1937.  That  was  the 
year  a  group  of  merchants  decided  to  band 
together  and  pool  their  credit  information 
into  a  central  repository— The  Credit  Bureau 
of  Rutland  Inc. 

"Most  credit  bureaus  were  started  by  mer- 
chants' groups,  "  Doty  says.  "In  fact,  most  of 
the  big-city  bureaus  are  owned  by  corpora- 
tions which  are  owned  in  turn  by  mer- 
chants' groups." 

It  isn't  so  in  Rutland.  Doty  and  his  wife 
own  the  bureau.  It  employs  seven  other 
people.  They  purchased  it  in  1963  from  Ralph 
Locke  of  Manchester,  N.H..  who  is  now  pres- 
ident of  the  ACBA. 

Doty  is  a  native  of  Lvnn.  Mass.  After  fin- 
ishing his  Armv  hitch  in  1961,  he  founded  a 
collection  agency  In  Mlddlebury.  Then  he 
came  to  Rutland  when  the  Credit  Bureau 
was  put  up  for  sale. 

And  although  the  local  credit  bureau  Is 
small  In  comparison  to  metropolitan  bu- 
reaus,  it   has  a  S36   million   responsibility. 

"Retail  sales  in  Rutland  last  year  were 
about  .$60  million. •■  Doty  says.  'People  m 
Rutland,  like  people  everywhere,  buy  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  their  goods  on  credit 
This  means  that  from  $30  to  $36  million  was 
spent  on  credit  in  Rutland  last  year.  Tliafs 
a  lot  of  money." 

Doty  says  that  credit  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  city's  "economy  rolling.  Without  credit, 
the  city's  economy  would  be  strangled."  he 
savs.  Almost  all  economists  agree  with  him. 

Doty  is  quick  to  point  out  his  belief  in 
the  credit  system  of  doing  business.  "It 
allows  people  to  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  they  could  otherwise  have— and 
It  gives  jobs  to  the  people  who  are  manufac- 
turing the  goods  which  consumers  buy  on 
credit." 

He  chuckles  when  speaking  about  people 
who  scorn  credit  as  sinful.  "Unless  they  have 
a  pay  telephone  in  their  house,  they're  mak- 
ing a  purchase  on  credit  every  time  they 
make  a  phone  call.  Every  time  they  turn  on 
a  light  or  run  the  water,  they're  buying  on 
credit.  Thev're  promised  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  things  they're  purchased 
during  the  month." 

Does  the  credit  system  work?  ""About  96 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  country  pay 
their  bills  on  time."  he  says.  "I'd  .say  the 
figure  is  even  higher  in  Rutland." 

But  like  everything  else,  credit  has  its 
price.  That  price  includes  more  than  the 
interest  payments  people  make  on  credit  pur- 
chases. 

It  includes  a  social  cost  which  can't  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents — the  loss  of 
your  privacy.  For  in  order  to  determine 
whether  vou  have  the  privilege  of  credit 
I  and  Doty  insists  that  credit.  like  a  driver"s 
license,  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right  I.  the  Credit 
Bureau  must  gather  a  lot  of  information 
about  you.  And  you  may  consider  that  some 
of  that  information  isn"t  any  of  the  bureau's 
business. 

The  bureau  answers  by  saying  that  you 
have  asked  for  credit — have  ;isked  a  mer- 
chant to  gamble  on  you— and  that  the  bu- 
reau is  only  balancing  the  txids  i  and.  it  .idds. 
helping  you  to  get  credit  i . 


his 


lur  file 


[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  Mar.  5.  19681 

How  Credit  Bureau  Checks  on  You 

(By  Harry  Levins) 

Elg^t  olive-drab  filing  cabinets  with  nine 

drawers    apiece    line    the    east    wall    of    the 

Rutland   Credit  Bureau   Inc.   Those  drawers 

hold   70,000  four-by-six-inch   brown  manila 

envelopes.  And  those  manila  envelopes  hold 

information   on   people,    information   which 

the  Credit  Bureau  gives  to  its  members  when 

people  apply  for  credit. 


■What's  In  the  envelopes? 

T       Arthur    Dotv.     the     bureau     manaeer, 
tackled    th7  question    directly.    He    wheeled 
around    in    his   swivel   chair,   buzzed    on 
telephone,  and  said 

"Barbara,  would  you  please  bring  in 

""irdmn'Mo:rnke  much- -a  small  envelope 
With  mv  name  and  address  on  it.  In  oiie 
corner  was  the  notation  12-6-65.  the  date 
U  was  o,>ened.  The  address  was  wrong  so 
Dotv  corrected  it.  He  also  added  my  wife  s 
name   (he  calls  it  "integrating  the  iile   .. 

iie  .spilled  -h.  -nvelop.-s  co:itents  onto 
his  desk    In  it  were 

1  A  clipping  irom  the  Herald,  carefully 
cut'   and    pasted    onto    a    three-by-nve-lnch 

card.  It  noted  that  I  had  h^*""  »""^^^,ViM 
editor  of  The  Herald   and  contained  a   brief 

""'Tlfec'cmd  clipping  from  The  Herald,  .dso 
pasted  onto  a  card,  which  gave  the  account  of 

""aTthreflbv-live-inch  card  with  the  haiid- 
wrltien  notation  that  I  had  f"-'""^''^/ ''"/" 
chase  of  a  telephoto  lens  through  ^l^e  Rut- 
land Countv  Bank  (now  the  Howard  Na- 
tional Bank),  the  dat-  o:  i)urcha.se,  and  boo. 
much  It  cost. 

It  didn't  look  like  much.  But  from  that  in- 
formation. Doty  said  he  could  find  nut  how 
welTl  pav  my  rent,  how  well  I've  P.-^  >iiy 
debts  what  kind  of  neighborhood  I  lived  In 
mv  educational  backi^round.  my  '"ilit^n 
record,  where  I  work,  how  long  I've  w-.rked 
there,  how  much  money  I  earn  even  in> 
religion  ."It  says  here  V''"  J*""'!'-'..^'^'^,  "  '.f. 
were  in  the  Newman  Club  at  L\  M,  .-o  Id 
'-av  vou're  a  Catholic"! 

"with  a  little  mure  digging,  he  cou.d  dis- 
cover hew  much  m<.nev  I  liave  in  my  check- 
ing account  and  my  -vaviugs  ..ccount.  ho^ 
well  I  did  in  school,  whether  I  ve  ever  beeii 
,n  trouble  with  the  police,  and  whether  I 
have  lawsuits  pending  .igainst  me. 

;vnd  what  he  knows  about  me.  he  also 
kn..ws  or  lould  find  out  .^bout  many  of  the 
"lore  'ban  t;o,000  individuals  and  10,000  busi- 
nesses and  irganizations  in  his  tiles. 

How  di-.'s  he  .:i:d  the  people  vh(j  work  lor 
him  get  this  wiiormation?  Surprisingly,  most 
ol  't  comes  from  •  curces  avail.tble  to  anyone. 
The  iccil  credit  bureau  sub.scribcs  to  live 
newspaper.- -The     Herald.     The     Turlington 
Free  Press   The  Bennington  Banner.  The  Ad- 
dison    Independent.     ..nd     the     Woodstock 
Stnnaard   These  papers  give  overlapping  cov- 
er.-.ge  ol  the  bur:-au's  geographic  area,  which 
extends  Irom  Mlddlebury  'o  Manchester  and 
ircm  the  New  York  State  Line  to  Woodstock. 
Most  liles  begin  with  .,  clipping  irom  one 
.,f'the  papers    "AVe  usually  start  with  a  clip- 
pin-  about  vour  military  service."'  Doty  says. 
"That's  the 'age  when  most  people  start  looit- 
ing  lor  credit.  Also,  service  notes  are  handy 

■  Engagement  notices  .are  duly  clipped  and 
tiled  "It's  an  indication  that  the  credit  status 
of  both  people  is  about  to  change.'  Doty  savs^ 
"When  the  couple  is  married,  we  integrate 
their  files  into  one."  he  says.  ,„,„„. 

Job  promotions  from  the  papers  business 
columns  are  clipped.  So  are  awards.  And  so 
are  some  appearances  in  court— even,  in  at 
least  one  case,  for  failure  to  register  a  dog. 

Even  obituaries  are  clipped  and  filed,  \ve 
do  that  to  prevent  a  newcomer  from  fraudu- 
lentlv  using  the  name  of  a  dead  persoii  to  get 
credit  and  then  skip  town  with  a  carload  of 
purchases."  Doty  says. 

The  records  of  county  courts  are  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  Doty's  researchers  use 
them.  In  addition  to  taking  note  of  d^M  ^u'"^ 
and  some  negligence  suits,  they  file  notice 
of  divorce  suits.  "Some  ^^ves  have  tried  to 
stick  the  husband  with  a  lot  of  bills  after  fil- 
mg  for  divorce."  Doty  says.  "It's  happened 
here  in  Rutland  quite  a  few  times. 

Also  open  are  the  records  in  the  office  o 
Citv  Clerk  John  Barrett   There  are  listed  all 
births.      (Children     change     credit     status) 
deaths,  marriages,  real  estate  transfers,  and 


most  personal  property  transactions.  Doty's 
researchers  note  all  of  them  "except  lor  the 
Illegitimate  births."  he  says. 

Citv  Hall  is  where  they  found  out  .ibout 
mv  telephoto  lens,  which  was  registered  uii- 
der  what  is  now  known  as  the  Uniform  tom- 
merclal  Code  Automobile  sales,  washing  ma- 
chine .sales,  television  sales  -  most  of  them 
.re  there  Dotv  pays  correspondents  in  .sur- 
rounding towns  to  note  similar  records  m 
their  town  clerk's  office 

The  Burlington  Credit  Bureau  sends  a  re- 
searcher t<.  the  state  capitol  to  get  a  list 
of  all  bankruptcies  filed  in  the  state  This 
information  is  then  pa.s.sed  on  to  Doty  s  Ini- 
reaus  and   the  others  in   the  state. 

The  records  of  small  claims  court  and 
Rutland  District  Court  ..re  al  .o  researched 
and  noted  , 

^Iso  verv  handv  Is  an  .ip-to-date  copy  of 
the  citv  directorv.  It  lists  names,  addresses, 
marital  status,  home  ownership  status,  and 
even  telephone  numbers. 

U-ed  m  ronjunction  with  the  address  is  a 
color  coded  map  of  the  city  on  Doty'.s  office 
wall  All  streets  are  marked  in  one  of  lour 
.olors-  green,  purple,  black,  ..nd  ifd  It 
doesn't  take  much  more  more  than  a  general 
knowledge  of  Rutland  to  reali/e  that  the 
-treets  ri,,rkeri  :n  green  represent  the  well- 
to-do  neighborhoods,  while  tliose  marked  in 
red  are  the  poorest  neighborhoods  Purple 
means  relatively  well-to-do.  while  black  is 
Ijetween  poor  and  middle  clas.-. 

From  these  open  sources  of  information. 
,1,0  .Tfdir  bureau  can  draw  a  generah/ea 
but  usually  reliable  picture  of  a  person  s  eco- 
nomic and' social  status. 

If  more  specific  information  is  needed.  ,he 
bureau  has  other  sources  One  of  the  best 
ones  is  you. 

When  vou  applv  for  credit,  you  are  almost 
,]wa\s  asked  to  lill  out  a  lengthy  iovm.  a 
't.rm  which  gets  very  specific  Although  the 
•orms  varv  somewhat,  they  ..re  L-enerally 
'he  ame  as  the  standard  K.rms  Doty  keeps 
,,n  iiand  and  .nipplies  on  request  to  members. 
It  ,.sks.  among  other  thines.  vour  employers 
name,  how  much  he  pays  you,  whether  you 
,,wn  or  rent  vour  h.-.me.  the  n:ime  of  your 
bmk.  what  kind  of  accounts  you  have,  what 
1-ind  of  cr.r  vou  drive,  how  much  you  owe  on 
it.  and  how'  much  y.;-u  owe  on  other  credr, 
accnint,'.  .  , 

Tl- i*"    information    goes   on    fi.?    'A'lth    .ne 
merchant.  It   also  is  available  to  the  credit 
bu'eau     In   f.ict.   one  of    the   bureau's  main 
lobs  i-  to  confirm  that  what  you  have  writ- 
■•.en  on  that  statement  is  indeed  'he  truth, 
C  insider   the   bank    ..ccount     Most   peop.e 
think  that  the  size  of  their  bank  :iccount  :s 
t   '•ecret   between   themselves  and   the  b.mk 
i'   i^n't    The   credit   bureau  can   find   ..ut— 
within  general  terms— its  size   It  can  do  this 
bv  calling  the  bank  ,.nd  properly  identi,ying 
nse'f    by    code    .  to   prevent    outsiders    from 
tisms  the  credit  'oureiu's  name)   and  asking 
the  size  of  your  account,  if  indeed  you  have 

'  "-The  bank  will  replv  that  your  savings  or 
checking  account  is  m  "the  middle  threes 
(from   -333   n  .'666 1.   ""upper   twos"    i  *67   to 
>99i.  or  wh:Uever.  More  questionmg  can  pin 
•he  figure  down  to  within  i-5.  Doty  says. 

If.  vou  ever  took  out  a  loan  irom  the  >oank 
or  co-Signed  on  a  loan,  the  bank  will  tell 
•he  credit  oureau  what  vou  ?r.id  about  your- 
self on  the  loan  application.  Loan  companies. 
•.viU  do  the  same, 

V  -he  bureau  wants  to  confirm  the  size  o. 
vnurVaUrv,  its  work  is  easy  if  your  employer 
is  a  member  of  the  bureau.  "The  members 
go  along v.-i:h  us."  D.ny  says.  .""Is  The  Herald 
a  member?"  'Yes. '  Would  they  tell  you  my 
salarv?"  "Yes."i 

Members  will  also  cooperate  by  letting  the 
credit  1  ureau  know  when  you  slip  up  on  your 
credit  pavments.  They  do  so  by  means  of 
small  pink  slips  which  the  bureau  supplies. 
These  slips  are  placed  in  your  file. 

Even  non-members  will  almost  always  co- 
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ooernte    with    the    bureau     Doty    says      "The 

S   .ndvistries   usually   go   along   with   us^ 

e   sn  -s     He   can    also   determine    irom    em- 

lov^rs   an   emplove's   length   of   service,    h  s 

Ss  tion    in    the    l.rm.    and    occasionally     h  s 

^v^;rk  performance   Bu,  '^-'>-""--'; '';^' ^^ 

lob  is  "to  confirm   ml   rmation  on   ^''f  '»°'- 

°dua     not    collect    it     The    individual    has 

alrrJ.dy  put   it  down   on  the  application   for 

"hi^'    other     sources     include     contacts     in 

u.  n   med      gover.mient      agencies,      schools 

•Tlev'U  si.pplv  a  transcript -s-unetimes  lor 

\  So    b    t  tl^v'll  supplv  if,,  pollc-e  records. 

uid   even    Rutland    Hospital    Cfor   financial 

■mers  onlv-we  can't  see  medical  records    i_ 

tv     .11    ihere-in    those    eight    ulivo-drab 

nilng  cnbli^ets  or  at  the  turn  of  telephone 

dial.  Your  secrets. 


I  From  the  Rutland  .  Vt  .  Daily  Herald 
Mar  6.19681 
WHO  LOOKS   AT  Your  Crfdit  Filk? 
iBv  Harrv  Levins) 
!       Arthur    Dotv.   manager    of    the    Credit 
Bureau        Hutlan'd  Inc  .  holds  the  kev  tn  the 
r:;us  iile  of  facts  about  >;■»    --'■,^';- 
,■0((K)  of  vour   neighbors    and   about    H  .wiJ 
'.rg;^  iz^tions  .md  businesses  In  the  Ru  land 
arei;.  He',   verv   careful   ab.vc.t   who  s   around 
when  he  turns  the  key. 

Not    that   the    files   themselves   are   1  .<-ked. 
n,u  Dotv  has  a  group  of  clerks  between  the 
p    blK  and  the  flies  'Aiid  '-  insi.sts  that  in- 
Lrmation  which  leaves  '^'f '^If-"^,  ^«;',V;"J\  ,° 
neople  Who  Miould  know  it  i""'  ""!>   '"  "»* 
l.mount    which    they    need    to    ki.ovt. 
Who  can  see  your  file? 
•  Obviously,  our  members  ^'""^    ^^       ^»>; 
liut  thev  don't  see  the  actual  '^'"^  .  "'  "  •^^'^ 
.iuses    he  .savs.  they  are  given  verbal  extracts 

^"n\cni'applv  for  credit  in  a  member  st.re 
and  a  ent^.Led  to  fill  out  a  credit  apphcn- 
•lon  orm  the  store  will  call  the  bureau  and 
■^U^..oU  by  code  --'- .j^'^  '^™ 
will  then  tell  the  member  what  i.  kn..ws 
about  vour  credit  record  

4e  "don't  give  -ut  a  credit  rating  on  un>- 
,,re"  Dotv  savs.  "We  give  out  your  rec.ad 
;:V;re.m  md  let  -he  merchant  make  his  own 
decision  tjased  on  that  record. 

n  vou  are  .isked  m  the  .-.tore  to  -.,11  out    . 
de  lied  credit  ..pplication,   the  "-ea"   ^^  ; 
f  heck  what    vou   wrote   to   determine   if   i.  ^ 
■nte    It   does"  this  bv  checking   its  files  and 
.innt'irtlng  its  totirces. 

Dotv  insists  that  information  is  given  out 

onH    oiw.   iieed-to-know   basis.   "A   member 

Whose  daughter  col   engaged  called  i.s  .,,,«■ 

nd  asked  for  a  rundown  on  his  prospective 

loii-i'n-law."   Doty   says.     "We   wouldn't    tell 

'^'uems  in  your  file  which  don't  l^ve  ...iv 
bearing  on  the  question  at  hand  ..r  n  -  re- 
leased Dotv  savs.  He  also  says  th.it  n  es  are 
bombed  periodicallv  and  all  items_<ieroga- 
o-v  or  raherwise-more  than  five  year.-  old 
.r^"  weeded  out  and  discarded.  "A  teenager 
;"o^Sted   on  a   pavinoiit   When   he  ^.s 

18  mav  be  a  mature  >oung  man  at  ..ge  2.^ 
Do-v  savs    .In  f.vct.  your  entire  file  is  dis- 
°rded  if  iiothing  has  gone  in  or  out  o    It  in 
nve  vears   he  savs  It  is  started  again  if  neces- 
sary    It^    discarded    two    years    after    vour 

""L^that's  the  picture-a  tlghtlv  guarded 
.v-^em  of  releasing  verbally  only  that  info  - 
mation  which  ,s  needed  and  only  to  the  bu- 
reau's  '200   members. 

Whatever'  IS  available  in  the  RUtl.ihd  files 
:s'^.vaUable  to  the  2.200  -^^".^.ers  rA^^^e 
.\ssociated      Credit      Bureaus     of      America 

■'.^CBa!  When  yea,  mov.  y--^^-^ulunl 
carrv  vcur  file  with  you  by  listine  Rut  and 
,s"  our  former  address  on  credit  appl  ca- 
•lons  The  credit  bureau  in  your  new  p.ace 
o"  residence  then  contacts  Rutland,  again 
through  a  coded  system,  and  requests  in- 
lormation  .-.n  you. 
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The  Rutland  Bureau  then  transcribes  what 
It  knows  about  you  onto  ACBA  Standard 
Form  100,  a  highly  detailed  summary  of  your 
economic  and  social  status.  The  form  Is  then 
forwarded  to  the  requesting  bureau,  and  your 
old  file  Is  discarded. 

Form  100  Is  sometimes  released  to  mem- 
bers. The  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Insist  on  writ- 
ten reports.  They  get  Form  100.  Ifs  marked 
confidential,  and  the  receiving  member  Is 
warned  In  writing  that  It  Is  liable  for  any 
damages  resulting  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  Its  contents.  Doty  says  that  no 
local  retailer  has  ever  asked  for  a  Form  100. 
"But  we  would  give  them  one  If  they  asked 
for  It."  he  says. 

His  files  are  often  opened  because  of  re- 
quests from  Credit  Bureau  Reports  Inc. 
(CBR).  a  nationwide  firm  which  channels 
cross-country  requests  for  Information  to 
local  bureaus.  For  example,  area  motorists 
who  apply  for  a  gasoline  credit  card  at  a 
Rutland  gas  station  will  have  their  applica- 
tion forwarded  to  the  oil  company's  head- 
quarters, which  win  in  turn  forward  It  to 
CBR.  which  will  send  it  to  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Rutland  Inc.  The  local  credit  bureau  will 
make  a  report  and  start  it  back  through  the 
channels  in  reverse. 

The  ACBA  and  CBR  also  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture whea.a  Rutland  resident  asks  for  out- 
of-town  credit. 

But  the  ACBA  and  CBR  are  concerned  only 
with  credit.  Does  anyone  else  get  a  look  at 
the  files? 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  often 
looks  at  them.  Doty  says.  '•We  give  the  FBI 
full  cooperation."  Doty  says.  He  adds  that,  as 
In  most  cases,  the  FBI  doesn't  look  at  the  flle 
Itself  but  instead  channels  questions  through 
Dotv. 

The  armed  services  have  access  to  the  in- 
formation in  the  flies.  For  example,  when  a 
Rutland  soldier  wants  an  assignment  to  the 
Army  Security  Agency  i  ASAi .  a  highly  secret 
electronic  spying  agency,  an  ASA  investiga- 
tor will  include  information  from  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Rutland  Inc.  in  the  report  he 
makes. 

The  police  on  st.ite  and  local  levels  have 
access  to  inform.ition  In  the  files.  Doty  says 
He  savs  that  no  state  or  federal  tax  .igencv 
has  ever  asked  to  look  at  his  files,  "but  I 
would  cooperate  :f  they  did."  No  subpoen.is 
are  needed  by  the  FBI.  the  military,  or  the 
police. 

Doty's  employes  have  access  to  the  flies. 
"We  try  to  be  very  careful  about  whom  we 
hire."  he  says. 

Information  Is  also  made  available  tlirough 
one  of  Dotv's  allied  sidelines,  personnel  re- 
porting, When  a  firm  is  considering  a  person 
for  employment,  it  can  turn  to  Doty  for  a 
background  report  on  the  person.  For  a  fee. 
Dotv  will  supply  the  information,  part  of 
which  comes  from  the  credit  bureau  files. 
(His  other  sideline  is  collecting  bill  payments 
for  creditors  He  says  the  collecting  aspect 
of  his  work  is  kept  separate  from  the  credit 
reporting  aspect.) 

And.  finally,  you  can  see  your  own  flle. 
Although  Doty  insists  that  the  Rutland  bu- 
reau isn't  unusual  in  that  it  allows  people 
to  see  their  own  files  The  W.all  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  article  on  Feb.  5  which  said 
that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  an  individual 
to  see  his  own  file  in  most  credit  bureaus. 

"If  a  person  comes  in  here  wishing  to  see 
his  own  flle.  and  if  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
person  is  indeed  who  he  says  he  is.  I'll  show 
him  his  complete  flle  and  discuss  it  with  him. 
free  of  charge.  In  fact.  I  do  it  about  two  or 
three  times  a  month."  Doty  says. 

An  Individual  might  have  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  see  his  flle,  if  indeed  he 
knows  of  its  existence.  Once  in  a  while,  the 
Information  in  a  flle  is  incorrect.  More  often. 
It's  Incomplete. 

For  example,  the  bureau  doesn't  note  the 
customer's  side  of  a  credit  squabble  with  a 
merchant.  The  customer  may  Insist  that  he 
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got  stuck  with  a  piece  of  Junk  and  refuses 
to  pay  for  It.  But  all  the  bureau  knows  is 
that  the  customer  didn't  make  his  payments. 
That's  what  it  tells  members  *ho  ask. 

The  bureau  will  note  a  customer's  side  of 
a  story  if  the  customer  complains.  The  bu- 
reau win  change  the  noUtlon  on  the  mer- 
chant's report  of  default  from  "collection  ac- 
count" to  "disputed  account."  But  Doty 
agrees  that  most  people  with  credit  squabbles 
aren't  aware  that  the  bureau  has  only  the 
merchant's  side  of  the  story— or.  In  fact,  that 
the  bureau  even  exists. 

In  another  example,  the  bureau  doesn  t 
record  the  disposition  of  lawsuits.  Many  law- 
suits are  settled  out  of  court  when  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  person  entering  the 
suit  doesn't  have  a  chance  of  collecting.  Yet. 
all  the  bureau  knows  is  that  a  lawsuit  was 
entered  against  an  individual  for  non-pay- 
ment. That's  what  it  has  in  Its  flle  on  the 
Individual,  and  that's  what  it  tells  its  mem- 
bers. 

Doty  adds  that  the  bureau  always  Informs 
its  members  who  ask  about  individuals  with 
lawsuits  pending  that  the  bureau  has  no  In- 
formation on  the  outcome  of  the  suit  and 
that  the  member  should  make  no  Judgment 
on  the  fact  that  a  lawsuit  was  entered. 

•But  I'd  be  Iving  if  I  told  you  that  they 
don't  make  a  Judgment,"  he  says.  "They  do." 
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!  Fron-  the  Rutland  ( Vt.  i  Daily  Herald,  Mar. 
7,  19681 
CREi-rr  Bureau:    Some  Implic.\tions 
(By  Harry  Levins* 
L     Arthur   Dotv   knows  a   lot  of   informa- 
tion about  vou.  He's  the  manager  of  the  Cred- 
it  Bureau   of   Rutland   Inc.,   which   has   flies 
rhock-full  of  information  about  you.  more 
than  60.000  of  your  neighbors,  and  10,000  or- 
ganizations and  btisinesses. 
"  Doty  guards  his  information  and  gives  It 
out  wanlv.   He   gives   information   on   your 
credit    record    to    the    '200    businesses    which 
subscribe   to  his  service.  When  asked  about 
vour  credit  record  bv  national  credit  orga- 
nizations, he  supplies  the  information.  And 
hell  .show  vou  vour  own  flle. 

Other  than  that,  his  flies  are  almost  closed. 
Doty  is  proud  of  his  security  measures.  He 
considers  his  Job  a  responsible  one  and  he's 
iware  of  the  amount  of  trust  needed  to  run 
a  credit  bureau  without  hurting  innocent 
people    He  strives  to  maintain  that  trust. 

But  hes  .iware  of  the  potential  for  misuse 
of  information  In  his  flies.  It's  an  awesome 
potential  The  credit  bureau  knows  or  can 
find  o\U  vour  complete  economic  and  social 
sta'uling  in  Mie  community.  This  informa- 
tion IS  supposed  to  be  used  only  for  credit 
purposes. 

In  most  cases,  it  Is,  But  the  potential  for 
misuse  of  all  that  information  is  present.  In 
some  instances,  there  Is  misuse. 

For  example,  the  FBI.  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  police  can  all  look  at  your  files 
without  obtaining  a  subpoena.  Doty  says  he 
cooperates  fuUv  with  the  authorities  whea 
they  ask  for  information  from  his  flies.  But 
they  don't  have  to  show  cause  for  looking. 
They  can  use  the  information  however  they 
wish. 

In  addition.  Doty  himself  can  and  does 
use  your  flle  for  other  than  credit  purposes. 
When  a  flrm  is  considering  a  person  for  eni- 
plovment.  it  can  turn  to  Doty  for  a  con- 
fldentlal  personnel  report,  since  he  does  per- 
sonnel reporting  as  a  sideline  to  his  credit 
bureau  business.  Part  of  his  report  is  based 
on  information  from  the  credit  bureau  files. 
In  theory,  anvone  with  enough  money  to 
pay  the  fee  for  a  personnel  report  could 
obtain  the  information  In  an  Individual's 
file.  Dotv  savs  he's  careful  about  to  whom 
he  makes  tliese  reports.  But  the  potential 
Is  there. 

Another  one  of  Doty's  sidelines  is  bill  col- 
lecting. He  savs  he  keeps  the  credit  bureau 
business  separated— physlclally  and  profes- 
sionally—from   the    bni-collectlng   business. 


But  the  potential  that  files  on  your  economic 
status  could  be  used  by  people  trying  to  col- 
lect cash  from  you  exists. 

Doty's  employes  can  look  at  the  flies.  He 
says  "We're  very  careful  about  who  we  hire," 
bu"t  the  potential  that  a  non-trustworthy 
person  will  be  hired  exists. 

The  potential  for  employe  misuse  of  the 
flies  will  increase  when  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America  (ACBA),  a  2.200- 
member  affiliation  of  credit  bureaus  which 
includes  Rutland,  centralizes  its  flies  through 
a  computer  system.  Some  14,000  employes 
win  then  have  push-button  access  to  110 
million  flies. 

The  credit  bureau's  200  members  also  have 
access  to  much  of  the  information.  A  few  of 
them  ask  for  it  In  written  form  and  get  i 
very  specific  report  on  ACBA  Standard  Form 
100  Although  the  form  is  marked  confidential 
and  reminds  recipients  that  they  will  be  held 
liable  for  damages  resulting  from  unauthor- 
ized release  of  information  on  it.  the  poten- 
tial for  misuse  exists. 

Doty  says  that  most  of  the  potential  Is 
negated  by  the  very  nature  of  business.  "Look, 
a  merchant  has  more  to  do  than  sit  down 
and  call  the  credit  bureau  for  Information 

on  somebody  Just  for  the of  it."  he  says. 

He  also  points  to  his  eloborate  system  of 
coded  checks  to  Insure  that  information  goes 
out  only  to  people  who  are  supposed  to  get  it 
But  he  admits  that  his  system,  like  any 
system,  can  be  broken. 
He  says: 

"When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  you  vr 
got  to  trust  people.  After  all,  people  make  up 
the  svstem." 

But  it's  precisely  because  people  don  t  trust 
people  that  credit  bureaus  exist.  Because  fotir 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  buy  things  on 
credit  don't  pav  their  bills,  credit  bureaus 
keep  flies  on  100  per  cent  of  the  people 

To  many  people,  the  fact  that  a  private 
organization  keeps  flies  on  individual  citizens 
is  unnerving.  To  them,  it's  an  uncomfortable 
reminder  that  society  never  stops  watching 
its  members. 

Doty  doesn't  agree  with  the  conclusion 
that  "these  people  draw— that  the  credit 
bureau  is  snooping  into  other  people's  busi- 

•Look,  the  most  personal  form  of  snooping 
there  is  is  an  X-ray.  The  people  who  take  the 
X-ray  are  going  to  show  it  to  other  doctors 
and  specialists.  But  if  by  looking  at  it,  these 
people  can  help  a  sick  person,  then  I  don  t 
consider  that  snooping. 

"It's  the  same  way  with  credit."  he  says. 
"we  can  help  a  person  who  wants  and  de- 
serves credit  to  get  it.  Maybe  some  people  call 
that  snooping— but  I  don't  look  at  it  that 

^  Doty  also  sees  the  computerized  future  as 
a  safeguard  to  privacy,  rather  than  a  spiller 

of   SGCrGtS 

"In  the  flrst  place,  files  will  be  by  number 
and  not  by  name."  he  says.  "We'll  begin  It  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  common  numbering  system. 
The  government  already  has  one — the  Social 
Security  number.  Right  now,  the  government 
considers  Social  Security  numbers  as  govern- 
ment propertv,  but  they'n  release  them.  Then 
a  file  clerk  won't  know  whose  flle  Is  being 
typed  out  by  a  computer.  It'll  Just  be  a  num- 

ber. 

•In  the  second  place,  a  lot  of  the  stuff  in 
our  manual  flies  will  be  discarded,  because 
a  computer  only  accepts  the  lowest  common 
denominator,"  he  says.  "Obviously,  a  com- 
puter wont  take  a  picture  from  a  newspaper 
clipping."  he  says. 

Doty  admits  that  there  are  Orwelllan  im- 
plications inherent  in  such  a  computerized 
system.  But  he  says  they  don't  bother  him. 

"A  'ot  of  business  is  transacted  by  number 
rather  than  name  right  now.  and  It's  good, 
because  it  avoids  errors."  he  says.  "When  you 
sign  your  name  on  a  check,  it  doesn't  mean 
anything.  Your  real  signature  is  those  funny- 
looking  numbers  on  the  bottom  of  the  check. 
You  could  sign  it  'Charlie  Brown'  and  the 
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check  will  stUl  go  through  the  bank's  com- 

^"^^n  the  credit  bureau  business,  this  is 
good.  There  are  about  13  '""^'^f  P^P^^J,^ 
^U.S.  named  Smith.  There  are  about  80^0 
couples  named  John  and  Mary  Smlth_But 
S's  only  one  009-2&-0646.  In^tef  .^^^^^'^ 
one  of  80.000  John  Smiths,  you're  the  only 
009-2ft-0646  in  the  country."  ,,,.,,rp 

Doty  thinks  that  the  computerized  future, 
like  the  credit  bureau's  Hies  of  the  present, 
IS  a  social  cost  of  llring  in  the  20th  Centurj . 
HeTan  prove  this  point  easily  by  polnUng 
out  that  credit  bureaus  wouldn't  exist  if  peo- 
ple didn't  want  credit-and  if  the  world 
wLn't  an  impersonal  place  where  people 
didn't  trust  each  other. 

And  so  people  who  want  credit  pay  the 
orice— the  loss  of  some  of  their  privacy. 

Pert^aps  It's  inevitable  in  a  society  such  as 
that  of  20th  Century  America  that  privacy 
win  be  eroded.  We  have  gained  Prosperity 
and  security.  But  we  have  lost  many  things, 
nrivacv  among  them. 

perhaps  the  loss  of  privacy  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  loss  of  self-reliance,  the  loss  of  clean 
air  and  clean  rivers,  the  loss  of  scenic  beauty . 
and  the  loss  of  the  courtesy  with  which  peo- 
ple used  to  treat  each  other. 

But  beneath  the  loss  of  privacy  is  the  po- 
tential for  harm  Inherent  In  any  system  of 
data  collection.  Although  Doty  has  pride  in 
his  elaborate  security  system,  the  system  is 
too  big  across  the  nation  to  guarantee  that 
the  security  measures  •.-111  work  '00  per  «n\ 
And  flnallv.  there's  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
somebody   is    keeping    a    file    on    an    of   us. 
Sodlcallv  clipping  and  noting  the  public 
footprints  we  leave  behind  us.       ^  ^„^  ,     , 
All  those  facts  go  into  those  70.000  four- 
bv-six-inch  envelopes  in  The  Credit  Bureai. 
of  Rutland  Inc.  That's  part  of  the  price  >ou 
pay  for  credit. 

is  it  worth  the  price? 

Think  about  it  the  next  time  you  fill  out 
a  credit  application. 
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Joey  has  been  progressing  so  well  that 
last  year  they  were  able  to  get  him  into 
a  special  education  class  in  the  Syracuse 
school  system.  This  stands  as  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  progress  is  being  made 
that  there  is  hope,  that  with  courage  and 
medical  breakthroughs,  we  can  make 
significant  advances  against  this  dread 
problem.  With  the  dedication  of  such 
fine  people  as  Mr.  Cappuccilh  and  Mn 
Jorgensen  and  their  colleagues,  and  the 
courage  of  people  such  as  the  Beiges,  we 
can  overcome  the  hurdles. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  m>  col- 
leagues to  support  the  retardation  chap- 
ters located  in  their  respective  districts 
and  call  upon  all  Americans  to  join  in 
the  battle. 


U.S.  Middle  East  Policy:   Why  Should 
Israel  Be  the  Fall  Guy? 


Joey  Beige,  Poster  Boy  for  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

t)F    NT-VV    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  organizations  in  the  United  States 
which  deserve  our  appreciation  and  sup- 
port more  than  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children.  These  thousands 
of  men  and  women  dedicate  themselves 
tirelessly  to  the  care  and  training  of 
mentally  retarded  boys  and  girls.  Their 
selfless  attitude  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  that  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  those  children. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  Jhe  toe 
work  the  Syracuse  chapter  of  the  NARC 

^^  Mr"speaker,  today  I  had  the  special 
privilege  of  welcoming  to  the  Nations 
Capitol  young  Joey  Beige,  the  National 
Poster  Boy  for  Mental  Retardation  for 
1968.  Joev,  who  is  8  years  old,  is  one  of 
eight  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
R  Beige  of  Syracuse.  N.Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beige  accompanied  young  Joey  to  Wash- 
ington today  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey  at 
the  White  House.  „  ^  „  fv,„ 

Until  recently.  Joey  was  enrolled  m  the 
Syracuse  chapter's  activities  center.  Mr. 
Charles  Jorgensen.  the  executive  director 
of  the  chapter  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cappuc- 
clUl    the  president,  informed  me  that 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CAIXTORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 

Mr  CHARLES  H,  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  October  I  made  a  .speech 
oil  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  calling  for  a 
•reappraisal-  of  our  Middle  Eo.st  policy, 
a  policv  which  I  then  described  as  two- 
headed  and  counterproductive.  Umortu- 
natelv.  the  events  of  recent  months  have 
only  Veaffirmed  this  pessimistic  conclu- 

^^T  refer  specifically  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  United  States'  very 
generous  .sale  of  arms  to  Jordan.  This 
action  has  been  taken  without  apparent 
re-ard  for  the  lesson  of  the  past  when 
our  substantial  aid  to  Jordan  .spurred 
her  on  to  declare  war  against  Israel  and 
.suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

I  had  hoped  that,  after  witnessing  ths 
misfiring  of  our  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East  we  would  no  longer  countenance 
continuation  of  aid  programs  so  mimical 
to  our  national  interests.  But  this  hope 
has  been  dashed  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's announcement  of  the  .sale  to 
Jordan  of  100  M-47  P^tton  tanks  and 
16   to   18   F-104   supersonic  Starfighter 

icts 

At  the  same  time  that  we  .sell  some  .535 
million  worth  of  arms  to  Jordan,  we  per- 
sist in  restricting  arms  sales  to  Israei-- 
our  only  true  friend  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  would  seem  that  the  U.S.  trade  policy 
favors  blackmailing  nations  like  Jordan, 
that  is,  if  Uncle  Sam  does  not  come 
across,  then  Russia  will.  But  nations  can- 
not be  bought  off  so  easily.  With  toth 
East  and  West  %Ting  for  her  hand    a 
cunning  nation  may  well  make  the  best 
of  a  happy  situation  by  acceptmg  the 
favors  of  both  suitors  and  waltzing  down 
the  aisle  with  neither. 

our  aid  to  Jordan  will  not  necessanlj, 
prevent  that  nation  from  accepting  aid 
from  Russia.  Even  if  it  did.  the  danger 
in  the  Middle  East  lies  not  in  interna- 
tional communism.  Rather  it  is  in  ag- 
gressive, unbounded  nationalism  char- 
acterized by  terrorism,  in  this  case  that 
of  the  Arabs  toward  the  Israehs.  And, 
with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  supplying  the  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  equipment,  the  Arao 
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states  are  craftily  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle  in  their  quest  for 
domination  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tiid  what  then  of  Israel^  Just  because 
this  nation  has.  in  the  past,  proved  her- 
self  a  friend  of  the  United  States  in  he 
Middle  East,  can  we  afford  to  take  her 
Svaltv  for  granted?  And  how  far  can 
we  test  her  loyalty  before  we  find  oui 
so-called  friendship  flung  back  in  our 
face"?  The  arms  .sale  to  Jordan  brings  us 
penlouslv  clo.se  to  .such  a  .setback. 

It  is  profitable  to  look  at  a  parallel 
oxoerience  in  our  foreign  aid  histor>^ 
ourassistance  to  Egypt  when  we  hoped 
to  divert  Nasser  from  his  aBeressive  Pan- 
Arabism  and  to  resist  Conununist  pene- 
tration in  the  Middle  East.  These  objec- 
tives  were   never    realized.   Nasser   ex- 
ploited our  assistance  by  waging  an  anii- 
American  campaign  throughout  Afuca, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Arab  States,  con- 
stantly and  cagily  Playing  us  off  against 
the  Soviets.  Even  while  our  aid  was  con- 
tinuing Nasser  offered  cotton  to  Russia 
as  a   mortgage   on   Communist   arma- 
ments. And  did  our  successfueffoit  to 
dislodge    Briti.sh.    French,    and    Israel 
forces  from  Sinai  curtail  Nasser's  ex- 
nansioni.st  dreams?  Not  at  all. 
');t  present  the  United  States,  through 
the  United  Nations,  is  working  to  pre- 
vent Israel's  reprisal  attacks  on  Jordan^ 
But     with    Arab    terrorist    infiltration 
across  Israeli  borders  on  the  rise,  can  we 
realistically   expect   Israel   to   turn   the 
other  cheek?  How  can  we  have  the  gall 
to  ask  Israel  to  abide  by  our  conditions 
while  we  ienore  her  bidding  in  the  woild 

'^"yoseTTSToah.  Israel's  chief  delegate 
to  the  UN.,  has  .stated  that,  while  Israel 
desires  to  'work  toward  peace."  it  can- 
not remain  passive  as  Ion-.-  as  Jordan  con- 
tinues to  train  and  arm  terrorist  cam- 
Ss  against  Israel.  And.  aUhou^h 
isiil  is  amenable  to  direct  negotiations 
uith  the  Arab  States  she  has  been  con- 
tinuallv  rebuffed  in  her  efforts  m  his 
direction.  The  United  States,  by  .selhng 
arms  to  Jordan  and  limiting'  arms  .^Id 
to  Israel,  seems  to  be  doin-  .-ome  of  the 

^^Tlie   State   Depaitment   has   .iustified 

the  ai-ms  sale  to  Jordan  by  statins:  that 

t  L  n«;essaiT  to  back  up  Kin.  Hussein. 

a  monarch  friendly  toward  the  Unit^ 

States.   Foeg^'  Bottom   rea.sons  that^  it 

Hussein  .should  fall    his  ■^ticc^;;«'[^"^^> 

prove  partisan  to  Russia.  Well,  in  the 

words  of  Candide.  anythine  i^  P'-'^^jfl^^" 

this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But  the 

quit^n  is:  is  it  probable^  "^^=i"= 'r.' 

bet  mav  be  advisable  in  some  situations, 

^t  Uiiardly  makes  a  wise,  lonn-ranae 

diplomatic  policy. 

US    prestise  in  the  Middle  East  has 
obviously    not    been    enhanced    by    our 
willingness  to  ensiage  in  economic  black- 
mail. If  anything,  our  influence  has  de- 
tpriorated.  Let  us  recognize  this  harsri 
trXa^give  our  help  -here  it  is  needed 
and  appreciated-in  Israel.  Let  us  chal 
lenge  Jordan  to  go  begging  of  Ru^ia. 
Even  if  Jordan  should  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge-as well  she  might-it  would  not 
really  threaten  our  position  in  the  Middle 
St    In  fact,  it  would  restore  Israel  s 
wSng  faith  in  the  United  Stat^.  She  is 
our  friend-an  itnportant  one^  Wc  must 
work  to  keep  that  friendship,  and  let  the 
chips  fall  as  they  may. 
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Maurice  Cohen  and  Marcui  Koenigheim 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  presence  in  San  Antonio  of  a  great 
civic  and  business  leader,  as  well  as  a 
great  humanitarian.  I  am  speakmg  of 
Maurice  Cohen  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful cattle,  ranch,  and  livestock  en- 
trepreneurs in  our  country.  He  is  a  great 
San  Antonian  who  has  contributed  richly 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  our 
community  and  State  and  country. 

Mr  Cohen  has  literally  grown  up  with 
San  Antonio's  great  and  formidable 
modern  progress.  He  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  this  progress  and  a  prime  cause 

of  it. 

But  with  good  reason.  He  is  a  de.scend- 
ant  of  great  stock.  One  of  his  forebears. 
Marcus  Koenigheim.  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  last  e'mtury  in  southeast  Texas. 

A  most  interesting  and  absorbing  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been  published  recently  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Express-News,  in  a  feature  story 
entitled  "The  Landlord  of  the  Waste- 
land." Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  it  at  this 
point: 

The  Landlord  of  the  Wasteland 
(Note.— Less    th;ui    100    years    ago    a   land 
speculator  walked   iiuo  a  store  on   the  east 
side  of  Mam  Plaza  and  talked  hlmseir  into  an 
unsecured  loan  of  .■81.500.  Thus  began  an  un- 
fortunate   transaction    that    left    the    lender 
stuck  with  a  nearly  worthless  tract  of  West 
Te.\as  land.  That  it  later  became  downtown 
San  Angelo  and  that  the  new  owner  became 
the  founder  of  a  clan  pronnnent  in  ranching. 
the    theater    and    the    fight    against    leprosy 
illustrate  the  v.igar:es  of  history.  That  it  ends 
in   a    tingliHi;   murder    mystery    only    proves 
that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  This 
is    the    story    of    Marcus    Koenigheim,    .seil- 
siyled  Herr  fon  Vlest  i  Landlord  of  the  W.iste- 
land  in  Yiddish)   as  written  by  Ralph  Chase 
of  San  Angelo  and  presented  by  him  beiorf 
the  Tom   Green  County   Historical  Society,  i 
( By  Ralph  Chase  i 
We  are  not  here  to  present  an  embellished 
recitation    of    heroic    accomplishments,    but 
rather   to   otter   a   simple   tribute   to   human 
fallibilitv.  In  spite  of  having  learned  better. 
Marcus  koenigheim  agreed  to  underwrite  a 
scheme    ominous    with    the    uncertainty    of 
speculation.    Koenigheim    had    been    taught 
that   were  he  and  other  Jews  to  survive   in 
commerce  they  had  to  be  firm  and  objective, 
not   to  be  distracted   by  emotions.   Yet.   be- 
cause he  failed  to  practice  this  principle,  at 
least   on   one   occasion.    Marcus   Koenigheim 
has  a  place  in  our  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth   birthday   of   San   Angelo.   He   al- 
luded to  himself  as  a  ■sheenie"  and  was  re- 
ferred  to   by   Bart    DeWltl,    the   man   whose 
promotion  he  financed,  as  'Shylock." 

Deprecating  as  were  these  characterizations 
by  himself  and  by  his  contemporary.  Marcus 
Koenigheim  was  considered  a  successful  mer- 
chant by  the  businessmen  of  San  Antonio 
and  was  honored  by  his  family  as  its  patri- 
arch. The  accomplishments  of  Koenigheims 
descendents  today  direct  additional  attention 
toward  the  man  "who  in  San  Angelo  named 
Koenigheim  Street  in  honor  of  his  family. 
Abe  Street  to  acknowledge  his  younger  son, 
David  Street  for  his  older  son  and  Sam  Street 
(now  Kenwood)  for  his  brother. 
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Marcus  KoeninhPim-s  grandson.  Maurice 
Cohen  is  the  .=nn  ot  Harriet  Koenigheim  and 
Abraham  Cohen  and  today  lives  in  San  An- 
tonio His  iriends  include  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  governor  of  Texas,  men 
prominent  in  tinance.  petroleum,  publishlnt; 
and  other  branches  of  commerce  in  Texas, 
Mexican  laborers,  cooks  dishwashers  and 
cockflghters  Bv  these  advocates  Maurice,  as 
he  insists  upon  betii^'  addressed,  is  con.sldered 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  m  the 
cuttle  industrv  An  objective  analysis  would 
accord  Maurice  ilie  distinction  of  having 
been  the  man  who  set  the  pace  lor  individual 
cattle  buyers  tor  the  years  1940  through  1960. 
his  activities  have  been  curtailed  recently  by 
voUint.irv  deceleration  in  deference  to  his 
health  It  was  he  who  introduced  Into  south- 
ern Texas  the  practice  of  buying  large  groups 
1.1  cattle,  mixed  though  the  lots  might  be  in 
breed,  weight  ^ex  or  age.  and  collecting  the 
livestock  from  nianv  consignors  in  shipping 
pens  where  the  animals  were  separated  into 
uniform  catettories  to  comply  with  the  spec- 
itications  of  the  feeders  and  packers  to  whom 
thev  were  shipped 

M.iur-.ce's  reput.itlon  has  been  one  of  fair 
at-aling:  most  transactions  have  been  ratified 
bv  an  agreement  reached  in  per.=on.il  or  tele- 
•jhone  conversation.  In  1948  his  reputation 
Wis  tested  when  he  contracted  to  buy  about 
.->0  000  head  of  cattle  at  a  price  the  market 
could  r.ot  support,  lor  national  market  values 
began  to  tali  precl!>iti)usly  before  delivery  of 
the  stock  could  be  ertected.  M.iurice  stood  to 
lose  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  dollars.  M.uiy 
oer.sons  .idvlsed  him  to  pay  the  forfeit 
penalty,  a  percent  ige  of  the  contracted  price, 
,ind  take  less  than  the  complete  loss.  With 
the  supnort  of  D.  .S:  A.  Oppenheimer.  Bankers, 
he  ignored  this  .idvice  and  chose  to  meet  his 
fuir'-ibligatlon.  Even  though  some  of  the 
ori)ducers,  cunningly  hoping  to  rid  them- 
selves of  stock  in  a  depressed  market,  de- 
!lvere<l  more  cattle  to  Maurice  than  their 
individual  acreement  specified,  he  bought 
them  all.  losine;  more  money  than  he  could 
.iilord  but  maint.iining  his  reputation. 

This  established  integrity,  nine  years  later, 
no  doubt  influenced  Raymond  Bell  to  sell 
.^ome  13.000  head  of  c.ittle  from  his  ranch 
in  Duranco.  Mexico  to  Maurice,  the  agreed 
price  iif  purchas(^-in  contrast  to  the  debacle 
of  1948 — having  been  less  than  the  market 
price  ,it  the  time  of  delivery.  The  caprices  of 
the  market  had  turned  to  Maurice's  .advan- 
tage. 

M.ircus  Koenigheim'.-  granddaughter, 
Qneenie  Sntith  who  is  the  daughter  of  Emma 
Koenitfheim  .md  Charles  .Smith  of  New  York 
City,  IS  ^he  directress  of  the  Melodyland 
Theater  m  Anaheim,  the  C.irousel  Tlteater  in 
The  San  C.abneilc  Valley  and  the  Circle  Star 
Theater  "'A  the  San  Carlos  Peninsula,  all  In 
(\\llfornia.  She  took  her  early  training  in 
ballet  ,ind  became  the  solo  danseuse  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House."  appearing  first 
,it  age  18,  as  a  deputy  for  Rosina  Galli;  later 
she  was  featured  in  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  and, 
•■Petrouchka."  From  that  beginning  Miss 
Smith  embarked  upon  a  theatrical  career. 
though  still  managing  to  complete  her 
academic  studies  and  receive  a  master's  de- 
trree  from  Barnard  College.  While  she  met 
first  .success  as  a  dancer,  she  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  her  roles  as  a  musical  comedy  star 
,tnd  .ilso  .IS  -I  principal  in  straight  plays. 
Throughout  the  1920s  she  was  in  great 
demand. 

Following  active  work  as  a  motion  picture 
actress,  she  became  the  talent  liaison  for  the 
New  York  Theater  Guild  which  in  turn  led  to 
her  present  position. 

Yet  of  the  descendants  of  the  Koenigheim 
family,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  was 
a  member  of  Mrs.  Marcus  Koenigheim's  fam- 
ily, the  Levysons.  Her  grand-nephew,  Sidney 
Matinee  Levy.son.  became  famous  as  Stanley 
Stein,  the  name  he  assumed  to  protect  his 
family  and  friends  from  the  stigma  of  their 


having   been   associated   with   a   person   with 
lepri>sv. 

For  Sidney  Lev\son  had  been  infected  with 
Hmsen's  bacillus  when  he  .and  his  iam;!v 
lived  in  Boerne.  In  1931  Levyson  was  confined 
III  the  leprosarium  at  Carville,  La  .  dying 
there  on  Dec.  IB.  1967. 

His  obituary  read:  'Died  Stanley  Stein.  68. 
crusader  for  public  understanding  of  leprosy; 
of  kldnev  failure;  in  Carville.  La.  Blinded  by 
Leprosy  ",  and  unable  t.)  guide  himself  by  the 
-ease  of  tnuch  .  so  important  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  sightless.  lor  his  fingers  had  beer. 
eroded  awav  bv  the  disease)  and  c;>nhnecl 
to  the  US.  Public  Health  Hospital  at  Carville, 
Stein  founded  in  1941  a  bi-monthly  maga- 
zine. The  Star  icir.  25.000)  to  explain  that 
lepro.sv  is  an  arrestable  .md  rarely  contagion.- 
disease,  and  becau.se  of  his  efforts.  Carville'^ 
patients  now  may  vote  irlde  public  trans- 
portation) and  take  a  month's  leave  eac!, 
year.  Perhaps  most  important,  he  convincci 
the  U.S.  government  to  abolish  the  dread 
word  leper  and  use  the  term  Hansen's 
disease."  To  him  was  written  >  n  Aug,  30 
1961: 

Dear  Mr.  Stein:  I  want  to  extend  mv 
congratulations  to  The  Star  and  to  you  .s 
Its  editor  for  immeasurably  adding  to  the 
world's  understanding  of  the  tacts  abov.: 
Hansen's  di.sease.  By  constantly  locusing  the 
light  of  fact  on  the  ancient  di.sease.  The 
Star  has  been  instrumental  in  dispellirn? 
much  of  the  darkness,  supersitltlon  and  lear 
of  Hansen's  disease  that  for  centuries  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  constructive  efforts  •  o 
deal  realistically  with  this  affliction.  The 
Star  has  helped"  not  only  those  afflicted  l>v 
Hansen's  disease:  it  has  contributed  to  tla- 
total  progress  and  well-being  of  mankina. 
"W'ith  every  best  wish. 
"Sincerely, 

■•John  P.  Kennedy. 
■■Prc':idcnt  of  the  United  States.'- 

But  what  of  Marcus  Koenigheim  himself" 
The  exact  dale  of  his  birth  is  tiot  recorded, 
the  time  ha\ing  been  assumed  :is  sonietini'-- 
between  1828  and  1833.  Nor  is  the  place  ■  : 
birth  known,  only  that  he  was  a  resident  -1 
the  province  of'  Westphalia  m  Germanv 
When  not  vet  20  ye.ars  of  age.  ne  came  '■• 
the  United  States  with  his  brother  Simcn 
and  went  more  or  less  directly  to  San  An- 
tonio. However,  he  left  that  city  during  the 
War  between  the  States  to  live  :n  Philadel- 
pliia.  his  port  of  entry. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Levyson  in  1864  to 
live  in  that  Pennsylvania  citv.  Lizzie.  ;'S 
Mrs.  Koenigheim  v.-as  afl'ectionatelv  called  ))y 
•he  members  ot  her  family,  bore  her  Iv.i.s- 
band  eight  children.  Fanny,  Jennie.  David. 
Harriet  and  Emma  who  were  bcrn  \n  Phil.i- 
delphia  in  the  years  before  the  end  of  1869 
and  Hannah.  Abe  and  Grace  who  we-e  de- 
livered in  San  Antonio,  the  vovnGrest  '■hilu. 
Grace,  having  been  born  in  1881,  The  chil- 
dren.-, care  was  largely  in  the  iiands  of 
Lizzie's  maiden  sister.  Tante  Sophie  Levy- 
■     son. 

Marcus  had  returneti  'o  San  Antcii; '  after 
the  Civil  War  to  open  a  mercantile  business 
like  Daniel  and  Anicn  Oppenlieimer  vh  .- 
,|-oout  the  same  time  had  established  their 
business  that  was  to  grown  into  the  private- 
ly owned  bank.  D.  A:  A.  Oppenheimer.  Bank- 
ers. Koenigheim  chose  for  his  place  of  bu:-i- 
ness  a  store  on  the  east  side  of  "he  Mam 
Plaza  where  he  sold  general  merchandi.-=e 
and  jewelry,  acted  as  a  broker  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  farms,  accepted  money  for 
safekeeping  and  made  loans 

It  was  this  establishment  of  Marcus 
Koenigheim  that  Bart  J  DeWitt  entered  m 
1870  in  his  search  for  money.  DeWitt.  who 
was  also  from  Philadelphia,  hoped  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  known  as  the  John  Brauns 
Survey,  Number  323  in  District  11.  in  the 
horseshoe  bend  of  the  North  Concho  River 
m  western  Texas,  there  to  establish  a  city. 
When    Bart    presented    his    proposition    to 


Marcus,   the   latter   probably   ■'^«rmlsed    that 
the  petitioner  had  gone  to  more  ''^^tabhshed 
money  lenders  in  the  comm-onity   ad  1 1. 
e  had  been  refused  a  loan    But   -till  Kot- 
n.helm  was  interested  enough  u,  listen  to  a 
an  like  DeWitt  who  was  well  known  in  : he 
rmy  tclety    of    the    city    and    -'"'--';- 
ueiy  deceased.  Carolina  Angela  de  la  G.irza 
;.me  m,m  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
It^e    thev  having  settled  in   Texas  when  it 
-as  vet  a  colony  of  Spain. 

Certainly,  DeWitt  must  have  ,seemed  more 
,o  he  -nested  than  the  t.sual  adventurer  tor 
.w^s  accepting  the  responsibility  of  car  ng 
,  r  his  r.ve  children  after  his  wife's  de-rilse. 
Wha  ever  the  justification  arrived  at  in  Mar- 
■us     nlnd    to    disregard    his    judgment    and 
MOW  hs  intuition  to  finance  an  v.nsecured 
■    n    he  -agreed  to  lend   the  j^rcmoter  some 
i;  5-0    This  rxmount   of   money   would   have 
.  irchased    about   300   head   of   range   c-attle^ 
T    purchase  the  same  number  of  cattle  today 
■[   uld  require  about  H5.000,  Thus  the  ^1.500 
■on  then  -.vould  be  equivalent   to  abot.t   30 
;  nies  that  amount  m  our  currency  in   1968. 
With  his  money,  DeWitt  bought  his  land 
..restmablv    Irom    Granville    Sheru'ood     and 
'   K     !       his  city,  St.  Angela  named  in  honor 
'    his   wife    on    the   northern    bank   of    the 
Xorth  Con.ho  River:   to  this  community  of 
bar!     .ambling     places     and     ^ordelos     he 

hoped    to    attract    the    ^^'T'f  f  tlv  t  rfv^r 
Concho  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  riven 
in    San    .Antonio,    as    in    -  iher   cities    and 
,ow"s  m  the  west,  the  number  of  Jews  was 
-mill    but  by  supporting  a  feeling  o     com- 
M    inMv   among   themselves,   each    individual 
mdn.    fee   so  much  alone   Having  no  temple 
n    VI  i-'h  to  worship,  the  people  gathered  m 
"■■e  homes,  with  the  man  most  learned 
in  Hebrew  reciting  the  prayers  of  the  laith^ 
or  the  closest  rabbi  until  the  la"er  part  of 
h^   19th  Century  was  in  New  Orleans.  This 
ficlencv   was   not   a   pressing   <.te.   for     he 
•radinoi-.s  of  Jerusalem  were   not   then,  ..nd 
; re    not    today,    preserved    primarily    in   the 
Synagogue    but    rather    are    they    nourished 
m  the  individual  homes  to  be  passed  on  to 

""on  theTrontler  the  relatively  small  number 
of  Jewish  women  of  marrlagable  age  was 
more^eriously  threatening  the  perpetuation 
^  the  religion  than  was  the  lack  of  rabbis 
ho  were  primarily  teachers.  Many  Jewish 
men  becanfe  Christians  because  they  mar- 
ked gentiles,  there  being  no  Jewish  woinen 
'ivailab^  AS  did  other  families  who  wished 
-o  supoort  Judaism,  the  Koenigheims  would 

sponsor  the  passage  of  y°"^g  ^'XuS 
•  heir  homes  in  Europe  to  come  to  ^he  Li  ted 
States-  these  voung  ladies  were  permitted 
To  ive  wtih  the  Koenigheims  until  they 
•ou  d  find  finances.  In  1874  the  Reformed 
.synagogue.  Temple  Beth  El,  was  organized 
msan  Antonio:  among  ^he  charter  men^er^ 
„f  that  con-;regation  were  Marcus  and  Simon 
Koenigheim.  „,„„„, 

Meanwhile  in  western  Texas  the  prospect 
of 'the  crowth  of  St.  Angela  =^nd  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  lands  on  which  DeWitt 
had    laid    out   his   lots   seemed    Particularly 
leasing  by  1874  when  it  ^^as  proposed  that 
Bexar  County  be  reduced  in  ^^^^  ^y'^^'H 
irom  Its  western  reaches  a  »^«-  ^^°^^^Vh^^ 
named  for  the  Confederate  hero.  Gen.  Thom- 
as  Green.  .        ,      .v,„ 
B.irt  DeWitt  expected  that  St.  Ange  a.  the 
larcest   -  cmmunity   m   the   area,  would   be- 
come tne  ^ite  of  the  courthouse  for  the  no.\ 
county.  Hut  he  did  not  reckon  with  Francis 
Corbctt  Tavlor  at  Concho  Mail  Station,  .some 
five  miL,,  south  on  the  South  Concho  River. 
on  the  dav  cf  the  election  !n  1875  to  decide 
the  sue  ..f  the  county  .seat.  Taylor  imported 
on  his  staee  enough   persons  up  and  dov.n 
the  line  from  ,'^an  -Antonio  to  El  Paso  to  out- 
vote  the   comphtcent    -nd    none-ico-oublic- 
'pirit'd  inhaoitmts  of  St    Angela.  Benncklm 
is    the    mail    .-station    came    to    be    cahed    in 
ifonor  Of  M.^j   Ben  FlckUn.  the  founder  ot  the 
Pony  Excress.  Itad  won. 


.^s  the  c.urth.H.se  was  being  built  there, 
ihe'land  values  m  St  .An  ■el.,  already  low^ 
lell  still  lower  Wlien  Koenigheim  asked  Bart 
J  DeWitt  lor  the  money  that  he  owed,  a 
pnncip.d  ol  ,^1, 428  74  with  interest  oi  1  per 
ent  a  month.  DeWltl  could  not  comply. 
Finally  bec.u.se  Bart  had  nothnig  else  of 
^..lue.' Marcus  reluctantly  accepted  the  un- 
.M-ld  l.iud  m  the  John  Brauns  Survey,  all  of 
the  372  acres  oul-side  of  the  town  plot  and  all 
but  a  few  lots  in  the  28  acres  inside  the  town 
plot  it,self.  DeWitt's  debt  was  canceled 

Koenigheim  was  hardly  pleased,  ,ilthough 
the    property    he   now    owned    cmprised    al- 
most the  entire  downtown  ..rea  of  the  pres- 
..nt  <itv   of  San   Angelo;    the   plot  l.iy   .-oui^h 
„f  ,1  northeast-southwest  line  along  present- 
dav  College  Street   irom  Main  Street  on     he 
east    to    the    North    Concho    River    on    the 
west  and  south    Bart  UeWltfs  town  became 
M,;rcus   Koenigheim's    town,   a   Milage   more 
Utting  as  a  home  for  livestock  than  lor  hu- 
m.ns.'  Marcus  ..itempted  to  trade  the  pr.  p- 
ertv  to  Joe  Levy  of  Lapowski  Brothers  stole 
onC(mcho  Street,  saying  he  would  J^ive  up 
..U    he   owned    lor   a    wavtonlo.id    of   whiskev . 
Joe    declined,    statin-^-    that    whis^key    wa.s    a 
very  valuable  commodity,  not  so  the  property 

From    his    home    in    San    Antonio    Marcus 
Koeniizhelm     attempted     to    encourage     the 
^rrowth  of  St,  An.jcl.i,  or  san  Angela  ,>.s  the 
name   of    the    \ill..ge    had    come    lo   be    pro- 
nounced, bv   L'ivlng  certain   i-r-iierty  to  m- 
dlMdual  ,hurches:   following  the  ^■^•^"^V^''  ''l 
Bart    UeWitt    who    had    deeded     the    blo<k 
hounded  bv  Cnadbourne.  Beaureg.'rd.  Harris 
Old    Oakes"  .streets   to   the   Catholic   ^hurch. 
'Koenigheim  transferred  a  lot  on  Ea.sl  Beau- 
-ecard  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  another 
i,n,  on  the  same  street  to  the  Baptist  Church. 
He    hoped    that    with    the    construction    of 
.  hurches  more  people  would  choose  the  town 
lor    their    home,    thereby    rai.sing    the    value 
of  the  real  estate.  ^   ^     .v. 

While  this  gesture  of  giving  land  to  the 
churches  mav  have  been  .somewhat  effective. 
vastly  more  effective  was  a  caprice  of  nature, 
for  the  county  seat.  Benflcklm.  was  washed 
awav  in  a  flood  of  the  South  Concho  Ruer 
m  August.  1882.  Shortly  thereafter,  S.an 
\nee\a.'  became  the  county  .-eat  with  coii- 
lequent  raising  of  the  value  of  the  property 
there  After  the  flood  in  one  deal  alone,  the 
.sale  of  a  lot  on  Maedalen  for  the  construc- 
•'on  of  a  school.  Koenigheim  realized  $1,800, 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  loan  to  Bart 
DeWitt  Another  lot  on  the  corner  of  College 
and  Irving  Streets,  he  sold  to  the  Southern 
Presbyterians  for  S500, 

With  the  future  of  the  town  apparently 
brighter,  new  businesses  were  started.  As  the 
manager  of  the  San  Ancela  branch  of  the 
mercantile  estabhshment  D.  ^  A.  OPPen- 
lieimer.  Alexander  Koemcheim,  the  brother 
of  Marcus,  moved  into  town  with  his  wife, 
Rosa  and  son,  Lee,  to  become  one  of  more 
prominent  members  ...f  the  community.  .As 
the  Koenigheim  family  was  associated  with 
the  Oppenheimer  lamily  m  the  1880s.  .so 
lodav  IS  the  arrangement  maintained,  .or 
Maurice  Cohen,  the  survivln-  ■.■randson  has 
hus  business  underwritten  by  D.  .V  A,  Oppen- 
heimer, Bankers  of  San  Antonio. 

But  affairs  lor  the  Koenigheim  brothers 
were  not  altogether  .-mooth-running.  In 
litigation  with  Jonathan  Miles.  Marcus  ost 
■I  case  m  district  court  in  which  Miles  had 
contested  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Koenigheim  property,  saying  it  lay  somewhat 
-outh  of  the  Collece  Street  Ime:  however,  in 
•he  supreme  Court  of  Texas  on  Dec.  10.  1886, 
•he  decision  was  reversed  ,.nd  the  northern 
•.:mit  "i  ".he  j-roperty  nxed  at  present  day 
College  Street, 

In  San  Antonio  ,;S  in  San  Angela  Marcus 
Koenigheim  had  prospered  ^o  that  "C  ^vas 
■  ble  to  build  on  the  corner  of  South  Flores 
and  Durinao  Street.'  where  the  present 
'IKT  Depot  stands,  m  imposinu  two- 
I'.Q-ied   r.ouse  with   iron:  ..nd  rear  galleries 


and    an     L'    shaped    wini    for   the   servants 
There     where    German    or    Yiddish    was    the 
c.mmon     language,     lived:     Marcus,    Liz/ie. 
Grace— the  vounaest  daughter.  Abe  Koenig- 
heim and    his   wile  Maggie   Hensler  K<ienig- 
lielm.     Simon-Marcus'     brother,     the     un- 
married  brother   of   Henry    Hirsch    who   had 
married    Hannah    Koenigheim    and    Sophie 
Levvson-  the    maiden    aunt     The   home    was 
lurnlshed  with  objects  of  local  manufacture 
but  most  of  the  pieces  came  irom  Philadel- 
phia  and    some   irom    Europe    Each   of    tne 
^h'ldren    w;is    required    to    learn    to    play    ,i 
musical   instrument,  and  ,some,  lor  exan.ple 
Emma,  were  encouraged  to  study  .md  i>r.ic- 
tice  theatrical  part- 

The  home  was  one  of  the  centers  lor  Jew- 
ish social  activity  where  likely  the  other 
Drommenl  members  .>f  the  coninuinily.  the 
Zarks  the  Hallls,  the  Mavers  the  Efroms. 
visited  But  affairs  were  not  (pilte  so  settled 
in  san  Angela,  lor  by  the  year  18H0  with  .he 
macllvatlon  of  Fort  Concho  ..11  l-ut  ::cc..m- 
plished  D.  .<:  A  Oppenheimer  had  closed  Its 
branch  while  Alex.mder  Koeiiigl  eim  had  .-old 
ills  home  on  KoeniL'henn  and  Twolu-  Streets 
to  move  awav.  In  1891  Marcus;  marie  out  his 
will  leaving  Ins  estate  to  his  wife  Becau.se  of 
an  enfeebhnu  illness,  he  had  retired  irotn  all 
active  btisiness  bv  1893, 

In  .1  Ferrel  and  Herring  sale  u.  the  lamily 
home  Marcus  kept  .urrency.  jewelry,  legal 
iianers  and  family  heirlooms  Si..iidilig  :n  'he 
left  hand  corner  of  the  iront  hall  ..s  ..ne 
entered  Irom  the  Iront  door,  the  sate  had 
tw.i  heavy  metal  doors  whi-'h  were  oticnr-d 
with  a  big  bn.ss  key,  kept  i:.  Ins  tr<.users- 
pocket  bv  K.^eniithelm.  A  bui  gl.r  h.id  entered 
the  home  in  September  ..f  1893  but  evidently 
had  not  been  able  to  ...pen  the  s.ife. 

On  the  night  of  M.mday.  Oct  9  of  that 
year,  Mr.  ..nd  Mrs  K..er.it;heim  f.ad  visited 
in  llie  home  of  their  friends  Mr  and  Mrs  I 
Efron,  having  returned  liome  in  their  black 
buugy  driven  by  their  servant  Buddy  at  ..bout 
11  pm  As  was  his  custom  in  the  -ummer 
,nd  early  fall.  Marcus  climbed  the  .-lairs  to 
the  front  gallorv  of  the  home  where  he  slept 
on  a  cot  m  the  breezes  that  crossed  the  open 
expanse  ..f  the  porch.  He  undressed,  takme 
his  trousers  ;.nd  vest  and  rolling  them  into 
a  pillow  tor  his  head    He  fell  asleej). 

The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  by 
his  wife  and  dauehter-in-law.  the  body  King 
,,t  the  foot  ol   the  stalr.=  .  Death   had  ..ppar- 
entlv   come   violently   lor   there   was   an   im- 
pressive  wound,   as   if   from    a   l.iree   caliber 
bullet,  on  the  left  .'•ide  of  his  liead   Tlie  s.-.le  s 
doors  were  standing  open   presumably  having 
been  opened  bv  the  big  brass  key   On  a  small 
table  m   iront   of   the   safe  were  bundles   of 
Confederate  Ijills— kept  ;-.s  ,,  curiosity  by  Mr, 
Koenigheim    several  cheap  watches    a  check 
book,    private    papers    and    two    heavy    cold 
bracelets   The  value  of  the  items  taken  ir.an 
the    sale    was    estimated    at    Irom    53.000    to 
>25,000  not  including  the  jewelry 

As  had  been  done  fAo  weeks  earlier  it  a;5- 
pcared  that  a  robber  had  f.irced  his  way  inn 
the  home,  this  time  by  sawmii  ihr.ugh  the 
shutter  on  the  window  ai  the  north  side  ■  1 
the  dining  room:  footprints  -.vere  found  in 
'he  :^oil  outside  that  window  bv  Detective 
Tom  HuGhes  who  investigated  the  case 

Post  mortem  examination  of  the  body 
conducted  bv  Justice  Gritf  Jones,  who  acted 
both  as  coroner  and  as  a  private  undertaker, 
discl.jsed  -hat  a  44  caliber  projectile  l-,.ad  en- 
tered the  left  side  of  the  skull,  pas.sed  through 
the  brain  and  embedded  it.-eU  beneath  the 
-calp  on  right  temple  Powder  burns  were 
found  on  the  skin  .-f  his  left  hand,  Tlie  in- 
vestigating officers  (oncluded  that  death  liao 
resulted  Irom  murder,  the  a.s.sailant  havms 
robbed  his  victim  as  well. 

But  many  questions  were,  :^nd  'till  are. 
unanswered".  How  did  the  robber  extract  the 
',ev  :rom  the  trousers  on  which  Koenigheim 
was  sleeping^  Why  did  no  (,ne  hear  the  re- 
nort  a  u  pistol  or  rifle,  the  discharge  of  a 
44  caliber  we;5pon  at  that,  in  a  nigh-celUnged 
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echo  chamber  such  as  the  front  ha"  of  a 
Victorian  mansion?  All  of  the  family  mem- 
bers, except  Abe  the  son  who  was  spending 
the  night  at  the  family  ranch   were  Present 
and    mrsch-s   room   was   on    the    Arst   floor 
and  opened  on  the  hall.  They  heard  nothing 
yet  neighbors  reported  that  they  had  heard 
a  shot  or  shots  In  the  early  morning  of  Oct 
10  about  the  time  the  death  was  supposed  to 
have  occurred.  Was   It   suicide?   Classically 
the  presence  of  powder  burns  on  the  sKln  or 
a  person's  hand  is  supposed  to  Indicate  that 
he  held  a  pistol  which  was  fired. 

in  reconstructing  the  crime  It  would  seem 
that  in  descending  the  stairs  to  investigate 
a  noise,  as  was  presumed.  Koenlghelm  s 
left  side  would  have  been  facing  the  wall  so 
that  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
weapon  to  have  been  fired  by  someone  on 
that  side  with  the  bullet  entering  the  left 
side  of  his  skull.  The  insurance  companies 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Co.  and  The  Fidelity  and 
casualty  Co  .  who  had  pollcie.<;  in  the  amount 
of  $30,000  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dental death,  called  for  further  investigation. 
No  new  facts  were  discovered. 

So  died  Marcus  Koenlghelm,  as  coroners 
reports  perfunctorily  state,  "by  the  hand  of 
person  or  persons  unknown."  Koen  ghelm 
had  hoped  to  attain  the  success  promised  to 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  by  workmg 
diligently  a.Ki  managing  his  business  In  a 
conservative,  circumspect  manner.  Yet  he  s 
remembered  because  he  did  not  always  fol- 
low those  fundamentals.  He  financed  a  spec- 
ulative scheme  whose  unfortunate  outcome 
left  him  the  owner  of  a  town,  unwanted  as 
St.  Angela  but  accepted  as  San  Angela  to  be 
commended  as  San  Angelo. 

ir  strength  of  purpose  but  "«^«»°"^1 
weakness  In  execution  is  to  help  to  make 
this  man  remembered  some  ^OOye^^^^^tter^ 
his  active  career,  it  seems  possible  that  each 
of  us  todav  who  IS  no  less  inclined  to  blunder 
may  100  vears  hence  be  the  subject  of  a 
biography"  such  as  this  one  which  is  now 
concluded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

riotous  demonstrations,  unlawful  protests. 
or  other  manifestations  of  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  have  occurred,  and 

Whereas,  while  we  respect  the  rights  of 
lawful  and  intelligent  dissent,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  opportunity  of  all  peoples 
to  make  their  beliefs  and  opinions  known, 
the  conxlnuing  spread  of  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
several  nations  and  dissipates  the  strength 
of  the  free  world, 

So.  Therefore.  Be  it  Resolved,  that  this 
meeting  of  the  International  Conference  of 
State  Provincial,  and  Jurisdictional  Master 
Councilors  reaffirms  the  foregoing,  and  re- 
dedicates  ourselves  to  the  DeMolay  precepts 
of  lovalty  to  God,  home,  and  country,  sub- 
scribed to  bv  free  thinking  men. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  the  heads  of  gov- 
ornment  of  our  respective  countries. 

Unanimously  adopted  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  1968. 


April  2,  1968 
Not  Enough  Jobs 


April  2,  1968 


The  Teacher-Citizen 


Resolution  Reaffirming  the  Purposes  of 
the  International  Order  of  DeMolay 
and  Condemning  Disrespect  for  Law 
and  Order 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of 
the  younger  generation  is  following  the 
long-haired  pipers  of  running  like  rats 
into  the  sea.  The  members  of  the  Order 
of  DeMolay  have  exhibited  a  splendid 
degree  of  responsilulity  and  leadership 
through  the  resolutions  adopted  this 
morning  at  their  International  Confer- 
ence here  in  Washington.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  these  resolutions  in  my  re- 
marks and  commend  them  to  our  people 
both  young  and  old: 

RESOLUTION  RE.^rFIRMlNG  THK  PtJRPOSES  OF 
THE  lNTERN.'VTION.\L  ORDER  OP  DeMOL.'VY  AND 
CONDEMNING  DISRESPECT  FOB  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Whereas,  one  vear  ago  the  members  of  the 
InternaUonal  Conference  of  State.  Provin- 
cial and  Jurisdictional  Master  Councilors 
reaffirmed  the  DeMolay  ideals  of  clean  living, 
clean   thlnkl:ie.   and  clean   speaking,   and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolav  to  help  all  young  men  to  live  clean, 
manlv    upright,  and  patriotic  lives,  and 

Whereas,  we  deplore  the  situation  wherever 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  encourasring 
uood  citizensliip  by  our  young  people  is 
an  important  fimction  of  teachers.  Pull 
citizenship  in  the  United  Stales.  I  have 
ahvavs  believed,  begins  with  active  par- 
ticipation in  iiolitics,  particularly  politi- 
cal parties,  candidates,  and  campaigns, 
and  countinues  long  after  the  ballots  are 
counted  on  election  day.  Elected  leaders 
need  the  views  of  all  citizens  as  they 
conduct  their  important  and  varied  du- 
ties Teachers,  as  spokesmen  for  good 
citizenship,  should  trj-  to  exercise  their 
full  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  . 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  planned  an  excellent  weekend  to  em- 
phasize the  important  role  of  teachers  in 
the  community.  State,  ai-id  Nation. 
Teachers-in-Politics,  as  the  event  has 
been  named,  will  take  place  in  Ohio  as 
well  as  across  the  country,  on  April  5-7. 
1968.  This  program  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  two  national  party  chairmen  and 
elected  officials  at  every  level.  I  know 
many  teachers  in  my  district  practice 
full  participation  in  ^overnment  and  pol- 
itics for  their  letters  and  visits  with  me 
illustrate  an  informed,  thoughtful  con- 
cern for  elected  officials  and  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Public  awareness  of  the  importance  ol 
this  election  year  1968  is  high  even  at 
this  early  date.  If  the  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica would  do  no  more  than  activate  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  to  the  impor- 
tance of  voter  registration  and  involve- 
ment in  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns,  they  would  be  giving  yeoman 
service  to  the  Nation.  Many  teachers  do 
much  more,  of  course,  and  this  contribu- 
tion in  time,  talent,  and  money  to  the 
candidates  and  parties  of  their  choice 
will  be  meaningful  on  election  day. 

I  especially  wish  the  teachers  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  others 
paVticipating  with  the  Ohio  Education 
Association  a  succcessful  Teachers-m- 
Politics  weekend. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  summer  approache.-s,  the  question 
of  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  problem 
of  imemployment  in  our  cities  again 
looms  especially  large  before  us.  That 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
we  face  in  this  Congress  is  obvious.  Yet 
despite  widespread  awareness  of  the  aw- 
ful consequences  of  joblessness  in  our 
core  cities,  time  passes,  and  it  is  all  too 
clear  that  present  programs  are  not  ac- 
complishing all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  difficulties.  I  am  afraid,  is 
tliat  we  suffer  under  the  illusion  that 
the  problem  of  hard-core  unemployed 
can  be  effectively  attacked  by  present 
programs — especially  those  that  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  creation  of  jobs  by  pri- 
vate industry.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  these  programs,  while  they  are  well 
intentioned  and  may  indeed  prove  useful 
in  time,  have  not  begun  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant dent  in  the  problem. 

This  situation  is  nowhere  more  clear 
than  in  the  case  of  Detroit,  where  leaders 
in  government  and  business  have  done 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  those  of  any 
other  city  to  deal  with  the  problem.  De- 
spite the  enlightened  efforts  of  these 
leaders,  few  new  jobs  have  been  created. 
In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  unemployment  in 
Detroit  has  actually  increased  since  last 
year.  The  difficulty,  in  brief,  is  that  such 
programs  as  those  underway  in  Detroit 
are  not  actually  creating  new  jobs.  Those 
positions  that  are  being  opened  are  re- 
sulting mainly  from  the  expansion  of  the 
economy  and  from  employee  turnover. 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
not  placing  any  sort  of  blame  on  the 
business  community  for  this  situation.  I 
fix  responsibility  very  differently— here 
in  Washington  where  we  have  failed  to 
create  an  imaginative  new  program  that 
is  really  adequate  to  meet  the  problem. 
But  this  Congress  cotild  take  a  very  large 
step  toward  a  solution  by  passing  H.R. 
12280,  the  Guaranteed  Employment  Act, 
which  would  provide  immediately  a  mil- 
lion new  jobs  in  public  service  occupa- 
tions. 

I  recommend  the  foUovring  article  from 
•the  New  York  Times  to  my  colleagues  as 
an  accurate  assessment  of  the  situation 
in  Detroit.  In  many  other  cities  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  problem  is  even 
more  acute.  The  responsibility  for  action 
is  ours.  We  can  meet  this  problem  if  we 
will.  In  the  long  rtm,  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  will  know  who  is  to  blame  if  we 
fail. 

The  article  follows: 
Industry    Drive   in    Detroit   Shows   Small 
Oains  in  Creation  op  Jobs 
(By  Anthony  Ripley) 
DKiRcrr,  March  23.— The  tall  young  man 
with  the  Afro  hairdo,  gold  chains  around  his 
neck    and    bulging    biceps    la    called    Tojo 
among  the  Informal  street-corner  gangs  on 
Detroit's  lower  East  Side. 

He   is  22  years  old,  has   a  prison  record 


and— since  last  December— a  job  at  the 
Chevrolet  gear  and  axle  plant  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  at  about  $3  40  an  hour. 
'  He  got  his  job  through  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  and  the  company  s  ef- 
fort to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed  In  the 
^lums  after  Detroit's  bloody  riot  last  July. 

Tojo  is  part  of  what  Is  called  the  -private 
■sector  involvement"  in  the  plight  of  the 
\merican  cltle.s.  He  stands  as  u  reality  in 
what  manv  businessmen  in  Detroit  and  na- 
ti.mally  are  beginning  to  see  as  an  Illusion— 
jjb  creation  bv  private  industry. 

Although  the  Johnson  Administration 
,,nd  manv  in  Congress  have  put  heavy  em- 
phasis on  job  creation  by  business,  and  al- 
though the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorder  recommends  a  million  new 
,,jbs  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
;  ver  the  next  three  years,  the  Detroit  ex- 
•,erience  Mnce  last  summer  has  been  more 
symbolic  than  significant,  according  to  ob- 
,-ervers  here. 

.several  points  have  emerged : 
■Job      creation"      by      private      industry 
.^mounts  to  tilling  vacancies  cau.sed  by  busi- 
;.o«s  growth  and  employe  turnover. 
Efforts    at    hiring    the    unemployed    from 

■  ner  citv  slums  have  been  succe-ssful  but 
-mall,  with  little  effect  on  the  chronically 
:;;iemploved 

I'hough  there  were  'J8.000  more  people  at 
■ -ork  in  Det.-oit  in  February  than  u  year  ago. 
I  •lis  reflects  -normal  growth"  In  the  econ- 
omy   At  the  same  t;nie.   workers  have  been 

■  tfracted  to  the  citv  from  tthcr  states  and 
iiiomployment    has   climbed    by    1.000   since 

vear  ago. 

Businessmen   -ire   increasingly   afraid   that 
•  ivernment.    bv    concentrating    on    private 

-ctor    involvement    and    shifting    programs 
•!.ere,  will  blame  busines.<;  if  rioting  breaks 

lit  again. 


DOESN'T    DIG  THE  CHECKING 

Tojo  and  400  like  him  who  have  been 
:  laced  in  entrv  level  Jobs  in  industry  by  the 
VMC.A,.  is  an  ironic  figure.  His  personal 
assessment  is  that  the  program  that  got  him 

Job  is  a  failure  But  he  stands  as  one  of  Its 
accesses  thus   far.  His   prime  complaint  Is 
•hat  he  feels  like  a  guinea  pig  in  an  experi- 
ment ^         ,  . 
I've  been  there  since  December,    he  said 

t  a  recent  Y.M.C.A.  meeting.  "Yet  and  still, 
im  the  onlv  one  in  the  plant  they're  check- 
ing. This  checking  me,  checking  me  all  the 
•;me — I  don't  dig  It." 

A  companion  with  a  prison  record  and  one 
■ear  of  college  said  he  had  the  best  Job  he 
ever  held  making  $3.42  an  hour  in  a  Chrysler 
Corporation  plant. 

But  he  (like  those  around  him  who  are 
regular  employes)  does  not  like  his  job.  The 
money  is  fine  but  he  would  like  easier  work — 

-.5    a    telephone    switchboard    operator.    His 

•oal  he  said,  is  to  be  a  high  school  mathe- 
!natlcs  teacher  but  he  Is  sure  he  will  not 
make  it. 

GROUP    FORMED    AFTER    RIOT 

Through  efforts  of  the  New  Detroit  Com- 
mittee, formed  after  the  riot,  a  number  of 
private  emplovers  in  the  Detroit  area  have 
been  revising  their  standards  for  new  em- 
ployes. Some  are  accepting  men  with  public 
records,  high  school  dropouts  and  those  who 
have  trouble  with  written  tests. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell  Jr.,  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Security  Commission,  said 
•hat  most  of  the  hlrings  in  Detroit  had  come 
:rom  normal  Job  growth  and  not  from  Job 
.  reation. 

The  Detroit  slum  employment  program  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  In  the  nation. 

Malcolm  A  Lovell  Jr..  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Security  Commission,  said 
•hat  the  efforts  so  far  were  just  a  beginning 

.nd  that  most  additional  Jobs  had  come  from 

utside  the  central  city.  He  said  that  most 
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of  the  hlrings  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area  had  come  from  "normal  Job  growth"  and 
not  from  "Job  creation." 

What  is  happening,  he  said,  is  that  as  the 
line-up  comes  to  the  employment  office  win- 
dow, they  are  now  taking  more  people  from 
the  back  of  the  line." 

But  the  numbers  have  not  been  great  and 
companies  are  also  continuing  to  hire  those 
who  walk  in  off  the  street,  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
said  that  in  November.  December  and  Jan- 
uarv  the  companv  hired  9.000  new  employes. 
Of  this  total,  2.030  were  from  the  inner  city. 
The  turnover  rate  for  inner  city  employes 
was  22  per  cent,  he  said,  compared  with  27 
per  cent  among  regular  hlrings.  Roughly 
similar  turnover  rates  were  reported  by 
G  M  and  Chrysler. 

Mr  Lovell  said  he  felt  Industry  was  be- 
comine  far  more  alert  and  sensitive  to  the 
slum  problem  but  that  little  dent  had  been 
made  in  the  cltyV  chronically  unemployed, 
which  he  estimated  at  about  20,0<)0. 

It  barelv  touches  the  chronically  unem- 
ploved.  he  said,  adding  that  75  per  cent  ..f 
thii  irroup  was  made  up  of  ine.xpericnced^ 
middle-age  Negro  women  and  inexperienced 
voung  Negro  men. 

"They're  the  lowest  rung,  he  said,  ine 
unempiovment  rate  among  Negro  married 
men    ;s   well   under   2    per   cent    and   is   no 

problem.  .   ,     ,  . 

"You  also  have  a  cadre  which  .■^ociologi.sts 
call  hard  core— those  with  ."5  or  e  debilitating 
characteristics  in  each  person." 

AVERAGE  AGE  IS   28 

The  Ford  spokesman  tald  that,  of  the  f.rst 
1,200  hired  by  the  companv  Iroin  the  inner 
citv    the  average  ape  was  about  28. 

Francis  Kornegav,  director  of  !he  Detroit 
Urban  League,  said  his  latest  tiunires  indi- 
cated that  nonwhite  employment  was  .!  25 
times  that  cf  white  unemployment.  Unem- 
plovment  in  Detroit  as  of  Feb  29  was  esti- 
mated at  3.7  per  cent,  er  60.000. 

■Everyone's  talking  about  creatine  jobs- 
creating  them  out  of  what?  -and  from 
where?"  Mr.  Korneeay  asked. 

He  said  he  did  not  think  Industry  was 
planning  to  hire  men  they  could  not  tise.  It 
was  a  sentiment  reflected  by  spokesmen  lor 
the  three  automobile  companies.  All  agreed 
that  job  creation  would  be  primarily  tied  to 
a  general  growth  In  the  economy. 

One  businessman  said:  "If  in  fact  we  are 
supposed  to  be  creating  Jobs  which  are  not 
available  Jobs  in  the  open  market,  then  the 
guys  hired  will  be  the  first  to  go.  Right  now 
we're  filling  Jobs  that  are  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  labor  market.  But  if  something  hap- 
pens to  the  economy  we'll  be  right  back 
where  we  were. 
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the  available  Jobs.  Now  they're  going  up  to 

90  per  cent." 

He  said  that  a  lack  of  advancement  was 
another  kev  problem. 

•AVhen  a -Negro  geUs  up  to  a  $10,000  Job.  he 
Isn't  moved  anv  farther.  We  have  to  move 
them  into  middle  management  and  so  on. 
But  thk  means  a  chanpinu  of  a  way  of  lUe. 

Detroit  is  a  progressive  city  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  Negroes  here  nv.iklng  uood  money. 
But  vou  couldn't  count  10  Negroes  on  salaried 
pavrolls  in  private  industry  m  Detroit  mak- 
ing over  $25  000  a  year." 

There  is  also  a  sudden  and  growing  prolif- 
eration of  business  groups  involved  in  Job 
creation.  This  is  causing  concern  among 
many  businessmen. 

ACTIVE    KOI.F.    fOR    lORO 

Immedlatelv  after  the  Detroit  riots,  the 
Urban  Ccialition  was  formed  by  ITrban  Amer- 
ica Inc..  and  .>  group  of  blg-citv  mayors  in 
Washineton.  The  coalition,  s.ow  headed  by 
John  W  G.irdner.  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Fdu.'atlon  and  Welfare,  has  a  stronii  business 
representation,  along  witli  educatusn,  labor 
and  relmlon.  Henry  Ford  2d  has  been  active 
in  lis  busine!is  izroup. 

Mr  Ford  i  ■  also  clialrman  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  lormed  early  this 
year  and  has  been  asked  bv  President  John- 
son to  start  a  nationwide  drive  ;o  find  jobs 
for  ,500  000  liard-core  unemployed  in  50  cities 

I)V]'.)71.  ,  ... 

One  iiis-'h-r. inking  official  of  a  national 
business  organl/ation  s.ud,  "Tlnngs  are  really 
getting  ((infused.  You  keep  seelnn  the  same 
laces  on  the  same  boards  .Some  of  the  guys 
!oel  thev're  siettmg  u.sed." 

-What  .-cares  me  is  that  Uiero  will  be  .i 
rerrenchment  on  the  part  of  business  Just 
when  they  were  really  getting  involved."  he 
said. 


Right  Attitude 


RETHINKING   IS  t-RCED 

Ernest  Brown,  manager  of  Urban  affairs  at 
the  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
commented:  "I  think  It  Is  possible  to  create 
Jobs  through  investment  into  areas  where  fi- 
nance Is  not  presently  available." 

He  suggested  that  large-scale  Investments 
could  be  made  by  "getting  Into  maybe  the 
housing  market  with  full  recognition  of  the 
high  risk  involved  and  the  necessity  of  Job 
creation  that  comes  with  it." 

He  suggested  that  the  private  sector  could 
"rethink  our  use  of  manpower  on  a  number 
of  jobs." 

"When  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
national  cause  such  as  we  did  In  World  War 
II  we  took  skills  like  tool  and  die  making 
arid  broke  them  down  into  their  component 
parts  and  we  produced."  he  said.  We  have 
to  look  to  this  kind  of  boldness." 

\  Detroit  Negro  businessman  said.  "I  don't 
see  it  as  a  hard-core  problem  but  one  of 
persons  who  are  under-employed.  The  way 
hiring  Is  going  now,  they  are  Just  placing 
more  black  people  in  occupational  groupings 
where  thev  already  held  70  to  75  per  cent  of 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
been  at  the  receivinc  end  of  so  much 
criticism  lately  that  it  is  refreshinH  when 
one  of  our  Members  wins  universal  praise 
in  his  constituency,  as  has  my  colleague. 
Bill  Minshall.  of  Ohio. 

Bill  Minshall  and  I  have  the  same 
concept  of  a  Representative's  duty.  We 
are  Republicans  and  we  run  lor  office  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  once  we  are 
elected  we  are  the  representatives  of  all 
of  the  people  in  our  districts,  be  they 
Republican  or  Democrat  or  completely 
disinterested  in  pohtics.  Politics  ends 
when  the  votes  are  coimted. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Edward  B.  Spiel- 
man,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Maple 
Heights  Press,  one  of  Ohio's  excellent 
suburban  newspapers,  approves  of  this 
attitude  and  endorses  it  in  the  following 
editorial  about  our  colleague's  work: 
Right  Attitude 
Mthough  agreement  is  '..(,\  universal  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  Maple  Heights'  receiv- 
ing of   a   planning   grant   from   the   federal 
Eovernment.    there    Is    universal    praise    for 
Congressman  William  E.  Minshall.  who  as- 
Msted  the  citv  through  Washington  channels. 
Minshall,  a  Republican  in  a  district  with 
a    Democratic    majority,    has    never    played 
nartv  politics.  He  has  helped  the  people  and 
povernmental    bodies    of    the    23rd    District 
manv  times.  His  attitude  is  a  credit  to  the 
man"  and  the  people  who  elected  him. 
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April  J,  1968 


Apnl  ^,  196S 


For  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
have  passed  since  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognized the  rights  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  a  homeland  and  established  the  con- 
ditions for  the  creation  and  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

To  this  day.  no  other  action  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  has  contributed 
more  significantly  to  the  role^  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  final  arbiter  for 
the  resolution  of  international  conflict 
without  resort  to  war.  By  the  same  tokeii 
no  other  arena  of  international  conflict 
is  so  fraught  with  hazards  of  interna- 
tional nuclear  war,  nor  so  dearly  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  ultimate  hope  of  humanity  for 
international  peace  and  security. 

For  two- decades,  as  a  result  of  AiaD 
intransisjence,  the  Middle  East  has  been 
a  tinderbox,  ready  to  explode  into  world 
conflict  As  recently  as  last  June,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  came 
perilously  close  to  becoming  embroiled 
in  conflict.  . 

Thus  the  hazards  are  no  longer  remote, 
nor  have  they  vanished  in  the  9  months 
since  the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  If  any- 
thing they  have  become  intensified  and 
more  "volatile,  as  we  witnessed  during 
the  past  several  days. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  America 
to  attempt  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  war 
which  have  hung  over  the  Middle  East 
for  so  long.  It  is  an  urgency  born  of  our 
desire  for  peace,  our  self-mterest  our 
long  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
region,  and  our  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel. 

For  20  years  the  people  of  Israel— re- 
turned to  their  ancient  homeland  alter 
miUenia  of  exile,  and  indescribable  op- 
pression—have been  denied  their  most 
cherished  des:re,  the  op!X)rtunity  to  lue 
in  peace.  Surrounded  by  hostile  neigh- 
bors who  are  pledged  to  its  destruction 
and  supported  by  one  of  the  great  powers, 
the  State  of  Israel  has  been  forced  to  de- 
fend its  very  existence  three  times  in  the 
past  two  decades.  It  has  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  many  of  its  youth  and  diverted 
resources  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  country  in  order  to  protect  its 
independence. 

In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Lnited 
Nations  Charter  and  international  agree- 
ments the  Arab  States  have  supported 
and  encouraged  terrorist  raids,  murder, 
and  sabotage.  They  have  proclamaed  a 
unilateral  state  of  war  and  use  that  bel- 
ligerence as  an  excuse  to  deny  Israel's 
right  to  free  passage  through  interna- 
tional waterways.  They  have  attempted 
to  isolate  the  Jewish  State  and  strangle 
her  economy  by  imposing  a  boycott  on 
firms  doing  business  with  Israel.  And  last 
May  the  Arabs  massed  armies  on  Israel  s 
borders  in  a  bold  attempt  to  destroy  that 
state  and  -hurl  the  Jews  into  the  sea." 
During  these  20  years  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  has  remained  amaz- 
ingly silent  in  the  face  of  Arab  fouting 


of  world  law  and  order.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  paralyzed  by  the  Soviet 
refu.sal  to  allow  even  the  mildest  criti- 
cism of  Arab  actions.  It  has,  instead,  con- 
demned the  victim  and  ignored  the  ag- 
■^ressor-  cen.sured  Israels  response  to 
Arab    provocation,    but    dismissed    the 

cause.  ,    . 

American  policy  has  also  left  much  to 
be  de.sired  We  have  hesitated  to  chal- 
lenge the  Arabs  for  fear  that  they  would 
move  closer  to  the  Soviet  orbit.  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  protect  our  influence  and 
investments  we  have  submitted  to  threats 
and  blackmail.  . 

Yet  we  have  remained  steadfast  in  oui 
friendship  to  Israel  and  have  generously 
aided  its  development.  And  we  have,  m 
the  davs  following  the  June  war.  insisted 
that  now  is  the  time  to  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  our  policy  must  continue  to  be 
vit.il  and  po.sitive.  For  this  reason  I  have, 
today  introduced  a  seven-point  program 
•or  tlie  Middle  East  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  it  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

president  Johnson  declared,  on  June 
19  1967.  -clearly  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict must  be  the  parties  to  the  peace/ 
Peace  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  sit  down  and  discuss  their 
differences.  The  fir.st  point  of  my  pro- 
gram, therefore,  is  a  call  for  such  nego- 
aatio'ns  as  a  precondition  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  troops  from  the  terri- 
tory they  occupied  in  June.  Through 
negotiations  we  can  also  achieve  recog- 
nized and  secure  borders  for  all  the 
states  of  the  region. 

However,  so  long  as  the  Arabs  are  not 
convinced  that  Israel  can  and  will  resist 
any  aggression,  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
talk  peace.  I.  therefore,  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  sell  Israel  whatever  arms 
and  planes  are  necessary  to  provide  it 
with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of  pre- 
venting  such   aggression. 

Third.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
work  through  the  United  Nations  and 
with  other  maritime  nations  to  reaffirm 
Israel's  right  to  free  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
Arabs  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay.  We  have 
delayed  too  long  in  recognizing  the  age- 
old  bond  between  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  citv  of  Jerusalem.  I  urge  that  our 
Government  recognize  Jerusalem  as  the 
capitol  of  Israel  and  move  our  Embassy 
to  that  city. 

Fifth,  we  cannot  continue  to  support 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees training  to  engage  in  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. We  must  hinge  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  on  the  resettlement  of  the  ref- 
ugees "in  the   lands  where  they   re.side. 
on  the  purging  of  UNRWA  rolls  and  on 
the  elimination  of  any  teaching  of  hatred 
and  discrimination  by  UNRWA  officials. 
Sixth,     the     Arab     boycott     presents 
American  businessmen  with  a  choice  of 
acquiescing    to   discriminition   or,   pos- 
sibly,   suffering    economic    hardship.    A 
mandatory    law    prohibiting    all    busi- 
nessmen   from    complying    with    Arab 
request   for   boycott   information  would 
protect  our  citizens.  It  should  be  enacted. 
Finally,  Israel  has  accomplishd  won- 
ders by   reclaiming  deserts  and  waste- 


land It  has  resettled  over  1  million  refu- 
gees. Even  more  could  be  accomplished 
if  it  had  the  water  which  is  vital  to  fur- 
ther development.  I,  therefore,  propose 
that  we  fund  the  construction  of  a  de- 
salting plant  in  the  Negev  which  would 
not   only   help   Israel   economically   but 
also  provide  a  model  for  the  entire  area. 
With   this   program.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
believe   we   can    advance   the   cause   of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  assist  its  peo- 
ples to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  and 
allow  the  region,  once  again,  to  take  its 
place  as  the  cradle  of  civilization.  The 
problems    of    the    Middle    East    are    in 
microcosm  the  problems  of  the  world. 
If  we  lack  the  will  or  courage  to  resolve 
them    all  of  humanity  will  face  conse- 
quences  from   which   the   mind   recalls 
with   horror.   Permanent   peace   in    the 
Middle  East  will  give  light  and  meaning 
to   man's   eternal   hope   for   peace   and 
security. 


The  Greek  Spirit  Lives  On 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association's  award 
for  -'steadfast  pursuit  of  legislative  ex- 
cellence" at  their  annual  congressiona. 
banquet  held  recently  in  Washington. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  is  exemplary  as 
a  fraternal  organization  dedicated  to  the 
appreciation  of  Greece's  cultural  heri- 
tage, and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  be 
honored  for  my  legislative  work  by  the 
descendants  of  the  nation  which  first 
developed  government  by  democracy. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA,  chapter  48.  and 
the  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  recently 
presented  a  program  oi  ethnic  patnotic 
events,  to  which  my  attention  has  been 

called.  ^  .   -i        „ 

On  March  24.  the  Holy  Trinity  coni- 
munity  held  a  program  of  patriotic 
poems,  ethnic  songs,  and  Greek  drama, 
and  on  March  25  more  than  250  people 
of  the  community  participated  in  a  color- 
ful Greek  flag-raising  ceremony  at  the 
Waterbury  city  hall. 

Participants  in  the  ethnic  celebration 
included:  Mr.  George  Frantzis  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  the  featured 
speaker:  Rev.  James  S.  Diavatis.  pres- 
byter of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church;  Mr. 
E  H.  Calmar.  president  of  the  parish 
council:  Mrs.  Mary  Anastos.  president  of 
the  Philoptos  Society:  Mr.  John  Rodete, 
president  of  the  Bristol  Community: 
Mr  C.  Charles  Chekas.  president  of 
Waterbury  chapter  No.  48.  Order  of 
AHEPA:  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Chekas.  presi- 
dent of  Deucalion  chapter,  Daughters  of 
Penelope:  and  Mr.  Steve  Gagas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Macedonian  Society. 

At  the  flag-raising  ceremonies  at  city 
hall,  opening  remarks  were  made  by 
Acting  Mayor  George  Harlamon.  and 
Rev.  James  Diavatis  read  the  opening 
prayers. 


Mr.  Paul  N.  Fotos  was  general  chair- 
man of  the  2-day  festivities. 

It  was  for  me  a  pleasure  to  receive  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  award,  and  is  a  privilege 
to  relate  to  my  colleagues  the  activities 
of  this  organization. 


Governor  Reagan's  Welfare  Proposals 
Protested 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  in  his  message  to  the 
California  Legislature,  as  reported  March 
02  1968.  in  the  press,  called  for  a  S2<& 
ceiling  on  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  payments  in  our  State. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  this  action 
which  I  deem  to  be  both  irresponsible 
and  shortsighted.  I  concur  in  the  views 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
as  expressed  in  the  following  statement: 
Governor  Reagan's  proposals  for  change 
in  California's  welfare  law.s  are  Inhumane, 
short-siglited,  und  represent  .t  return  to 
medievalism,  according  tx,  George  N'^hm^k^^ 
nresident  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chapter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 

"while  the  President's  Commis.=ion  on  Civil 

Disorders  is  urging  th:U  ^\^^'^'''\'''l'"Jf'Z 
be  healed.  Reagan's  proposals  were  little  more 
than  ir.citement  to  lurther  revolt  of  the  poor. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  puDIic 
assistance  be  mcreased  to  raise  famines  above 
the  povertv  level,  but  the  State  is  attempt- 
m-  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  poor  by 
reducing  alreadv  inadequate  allowances 

Pl.icinp  a  ceUing  of  $275  a  month  w  11  af- 
fect families  with  four  or  more  children^ 
In  Los  Angeles  County  a  .spokesman  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services  esti- 
mates this  includes  32':    of  families  recelv- 

"It 'prese"nT' a  family  with  four  children 
might  receive  up  to  $297.25  a  month  which 
is  supposed  to  include  the  following  for  each 
individual  on  the  average: 

.  $22.07 
Food     "  r.  .jj 

Clothing       j'gg 

Pergonal   needs   ' 

Recreation   ^  ^^ 

Transportation     

For  the  family  as  a  whole,  the  m-x.xlmums 

"""■  *13  65 

Household    operations    o  nn 

Education  and  incidentals ^J-^^ 

UtUitles    g.j-00 

Housing    -    ---  ,   r-Q 

Intermittent  needs  

NiBhinaka  commented  that  not  "«»>' f  \"?'- 
lies  with  four  children  actually  re^e'^^  ^1^!^ 
amount  because  most  counties  ^^eady  have 
ceilings  because  of  existing  restrictions  m 
state  law.  In  Los  Angeles  about  65  .of  the 
families  on  assistance  receive  less  than  they 
need  to  support  health  and  decency. 

The  sharply  increased  emphasis  on  requlr- 
inrevervone-to  work  was  also  criticized  by 
nIsW  officers  as  a  political  gimmick  since 
fhe  state  administration  knows  that  many 
people  receiving  assistance  are  not  readily 
Employable.  First,  they  are  P^^yvrep^''^ 
for  w6rk  and  had  either  irregular  or  little 
w^rk  experience  of  any  kind,  -here  are  no 
Tobs  avauable  for  marginal  -o^kmen.  In  f act^ 
the  unemployment  rate  among  this  group  is 
rfs!ng  stTa^dily  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mittee  of  Congress  reports  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  second  major  problem  with  employ- 
ment is  that  many  of  the  adult  recipients 
were  mothers  of  young  children.  It  is  ques- 
tionable public  policy  to  force  niot';"«  1° 
leave  voung  children  since  the  children  are 
likelv  "to  suffer  long-term  d  miage.  But  cv-en 
If  It  "were  desirable.  It  would  not  be  possible 
unless  the  mothers  had  more  education  and 
job  training  and  unless  they  also  had  back- 
up services  like  costs  of  ir.^nsportation  and 

cl(iv  ciirc 

in  effect  the  new  projxisals  favor  the  non- 
poor  citizens  over  the  poor  citizens,  said  the 
social  workers,  and  are  grossly  unfair  A  non- 
poor  family  with  four  children  could  have 
$500  a  month  without  giving  up  anything  In 
the  form  of  state  tax  or  contribution  to  the 
.state  government.  The  poor  family,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  giving  tip  $22^25  a 
month,  or  $267  a  year  in  reduced  hen^^^; 

Certain  categories  of  the  poor.  Nlshmaka 
pointed  out.  are  favored  over  °ther  categories. 
The  system  Is  particularly  unfair  to  children 
He  said  the  evidence  is  clear  when  monthly 
averages  of  assistance  per  person  in  adult 
categories  are  compared  with  those  for 
children; 

Aid  to  the  blind -■ ■  $132.90 

Aid   to   the   permanently   and  total 

disabled Ymll 

Old  age  assistance '"^ 

Aid  to  the  famines  with  dependent 
children  ^ 
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people  of  Israel  for  their  determination 
to  protect  themselves  against  further 
brutal  and  bloody  attacks  by  Jordaman 
terrorists.  The  action  by  the  U.N^ Secu- 
rity CouncU  censuring  Israel  is  deplor- 
able Its  one-sided  attitude  is  evident  m 
the  omission  from  the  statement  of  even 
any  mention  of  the  Arab  terrorists  whose 
constant  attacks  clearly  provoked  the 
Israel  resiwnse. 

Arguments  aside  as  to  the  culpability 
of  Hussein,  the  Council's  resolution  cen- 
suring Israel  cleaily   reveals  that  U.N 
Middle  East  policies  are  bankrupt  and 
have  always  been  so. 


N^SW  agreed  with  the  Governor  that  re- 
forms were  necessary  in  the  welfar»  systein 
and  proposed  the  lollowing  be  implemented 

immediately;  .,„m-inn» 

,1,  that  financial  assist  nice  oe  sufficlen,. 
to  rai.se  the  income  of  reripients  above  pov- 
ertv levels;  ^  ^  „.  < 
,21  that  there  be  .i  uniform  standard  of 
■lid  lor  all  .assistance  categories^taoth  child 
and  adult-  so  that  children  could  not  be 
discriminated  against; 

,3.    that    opportunities    for    training    and 
empovmeiu    serve    as    incentives    by    i:e.ng 
a-ailable  to  citizens  without  discrimination 
f4i    that  dav   care   be   available   to  enrich 
and  protect  the  lives  of  children; 

,5)  that  housing  allowances  be  increased 
sufllcientiv  lor  the  poor  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase decent  accommodations.  „  ,,„ 
,6)  that  .'.cress  to  decent  housing  be 
equally  available  to  j^eople  of  all  races  and 
ethnic  backgrounds; 

,7 ,  that  staffing  of  the  State  Department 
of  social  Welfare  be  restored  to  former  levels 
10  control  administrative  waste; 

,8.  that  metropolit.m  counties  administer 
their  own  public  welfare  programs  but  that 
the  state  administer  public  welfare  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties; 

,9,  and  that  welfare  experts  be  appointed 
to  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  conclusion.  Nishinaka  said.  Reagan 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  welfare  as  we 
kno^  It  t  Jav  is  a  result  of  the  weaknesses  of 
soc^^tv  The  policies  of  the  present  admlnis- 
rauon  have 'contributed  to  t^ese  problems. 
Staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare wL  cut  two-thirds,  work  .and  tra  nlng 
legislation  was  vetoed,  tuition  for  higher 
edSion  is  being  urged.  '^^r^aX^^J^^  '^^ 
a  threat  to  local  schools  as  well.  Unless  this 
Tnliuman  trend  is  reversed.  Californians  are 
faced  with  a  human  holocaust. 


Support  of  Israel 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  and  firm  support  to  the 


Banks  and  Privacy 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  we 
all  share  a  common  concern  about  the 
potential  corrosive  effects  of  government 
agencies  on  privacy.  This  is  a  healthy 
concern,  but  I  am  just  as  concerned 
about  violations  of  our  privacy  by  non- 
governmental institutions. 

Our  banks,  lor  example,  have  so  per- 
fected their  data-storing  capabilities 
that  real  threats  to  privacy  are  now 
readily  apparent.  Recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy  serve  to  con- 
firm a  growing  impression  that  threats 
to  privacy  from  such  private  data  col- 
lectors niight  well  exceed  the  more  ob- 
vious threats  from  the  government. 

An  article  in  the  December  1967  issue 
of  Data  Systems  News  gives  further  evi- 
dence of  the  risks  we  face  if  we  fail  to 
seek  ways  of  regulating  the  informa- 
tional resources  of  banks  and  other  pri- 
vate data  collectors.  The  article  written 
by  Bernard  Goldstein,  and  titled  J  Ac- 
cuse." follows: 

J'ACCUSE 

( By  Bernard  Goldstein  i 
Anv  New  York-domiciled  John  Doe  who 
fares"  to  risk  a  dollar  or  more  can  now  step 
into  his  nearest  bank  and  buy  a  ticket  for 
the  New  York  State  lottery.  If  he  is  one  of 
the  Uickv  winners.  John  Doc  may  return 
to  the  bank  and  buv  some  life  insurance,  or 
some  shares  in  a  mutual  fund,  or  perhaps 
arrange  bookings  for  a  second  honeymoon 
"And  if  he  doesn't  spend  all  of  his  money 
in  Hawaii  and  invests  it  instead  in  his  own 
business.  Mr.  Doe  may  be  persuaded  to  pur- 
chase some  time  on  the  bank's  computers. 
And  in  the  future,  it  could  be  that  he  will 
return  for  some  engineering  services,  or  a  bit 
of  legal  advice  ,  .  . 

There  is  a  fun  element  to  this,  but  wide- 
spread banking  Intrusion  Is  no  tongtie-ln- 
cheek  matter,  particularly  to  the  People  n- 
volved  m  the  data  processing  service  indus- 

"in  a  recent  article.  Phil  Zenner  of  the 
Mosler  Safe  Co.  predicted  that  as  early  as 
1977  major  banking  institutions  will  be  of- 
erlng  as  many  as  37  new  services.  Including 
business  brokerage,  agricultural  manage- 
ment operations  research  consultation,  tax 
advice,  and  credit  advisory  services. 

Much  Of  this  frenzied  activity  on  the  part 
of  certain  banks  was  encouraged  and  then 
vigorously  defended  by  the  former  Comp- 
troller ofthe  Currency.  Jame«  J  Saxon,  once 
an  assistant  general  counsel  in  the  Washing- 
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ton  office  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Completely  eliminating  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  personal  venlalltv.  It  can  be  said 
that  by  anv  standard,  Mr.  Saxon  served  the 
special  interests  of  the  banking  industry 
well  And  any  reader  having  reservations 
about  the  preceding  statement  should  care- 
fuUv  st  idv  the  printed  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance during  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  interest,  certain 
members  of  Congress,  including  the  di!=tin- 
giiishPd  Chairman  of  the  Hou.-e  BanKini?  .md 
Curre-icv  Comm'ttee  T^xas  Demucra;  Wrignt 
Patm  Ji  have  been  mu'-h  dl.'^turbed  bv  ban.-:- 
Ing  intrusion;  however  in  spite  of  this  wel- 
come Interest,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
Multer  Bill  '  HR  948)  wll!  remain  botf.?d  up 
In  committee  The  lesson  here  Is  th.it  it  is  a. 
serious  mistake  to  underestimate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  b  inkers  in  leiiMUre  cr.ntexts. 
Even  so.  the  siiuition  is  far  irom  black  and 
many  well-informed  persons  hold  hlsh  hopes 
for  the  new  heanna:  ,in  banking  intrusion 
recently  scheduled  bv  Hep.  Patman. 

P-ustrated  in  the  efTort  to  initiate  appro- 
priate leelslr.tive  action.  ADAPSO  i  Asi;nr:.!- 
tlon  of  Dit.i  Pr>ces.'m=;  R"v\:l-c  Orp.inizi- 
tionsi  and  DaUi  Svstem?  Inc..  both  of  St. 
P.i';i  N«m3  have  inftltnted  ^utt  agiiMst  the 
Americai*  Nrfional  Bank  and  Trust  Co  o^ 
that  rltv  As  mieht  be  expected  by  veterv> 
banl:-watc!urs  the  Amcricin  B  .nkers  A-'=  >- 
elation  has  oetitioned  the  court  to  .illow  it 
to  enter  the  Ciise  as  mucus  on  behalf  o: 
American  N.if.onul.  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currencv.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
ABA  has  exD.Jsed  it=clf  on  thi'^  i?r-ae.  '.ra  you 
m.ty  be  .uiro  that  such  v!>;orous  action  '.i 
more  iitfnificanr.  than  the  felt  need  tfl  defend 
a  m-mber  ?e!  ini-'  off  a  d-'-'h  '  i  "X'-f*  ''a- 
pa^Mtv 

The  too  often  repeated  .ir 'ument  by  bank- 
ers that  the-.-  are  merely  using  up  ex.css  ca- 
pac'.tv  en  computers  mst-Ued  to  take  care  of 
internal  proce-'in-;  refiiiirements.  doesn't  ."ut 
the  mustard.  It  is  known  th.it  certain  banks 
are  inatalUng  multiple  versions  of  the  same 
computers  as  well  ..s  -insernns  in- 
stances settint:  up  separate  instillations 
and  managements  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing external  data  processing  servic?s.  Banki 
in  some  clt  es  are  marketing  these  services 
under  separate  corporate  names.  Milwai'kee  :s 
a  case  in  point.  These  actions  make  it  on'.v 
too  clear  that  certain  banks  axe  wading 
around  neck-deep  In  the  market  place,  and 
are  somewhat  casual  about  charters  that  call 
for  banking  services  and  not  data  processing 
services.  The  extent  cf  this  activity  is  sup- 
ported by  the  complaints  of  bank  officers  that 
internal  data  processing  operations  often 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  the  expansionist 
thrust  of  the  merchandisers. 

While  the  ADAPSO  case  against  American 
National  centers  on  claims  that  the  bank  is 
engaged  In  a  business  not  incidental  to 
banking,  other  factors  are  very  much  in- 
volved. There  Is.  for  instance,  some  question 
as  to  whether  an  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  attract  large  sustaining  balances  on  ac- 
counts that  otherwise  would  go  into  short 
term  certificates  of  deposit,  or  commercial 
paper.  And  since  It  Is  the  practice  of  many 
banks  to  price  data  processing  services  on 
a  variable  scale,  keyed  to  the  average  sus- 
taining balance.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
are,  in  effect,  paying  Interest  on  demand 
deposits. 

This  column  will  deal  with  banking  intru- 
sion again  In  the  near  future  One  of  the 
subjects  we  will  explore  In  depth  Is  whether 
bank  management  is  adversely  affecting  the 
interests  of  stockholders  and  depositors  be- 
cause of  their  Intrusive  activities.  Another 
matter  requiring  fuller  treatment  Is  the  role 
of  the  American  Bankers  A.ssociatlon. 

According  to  my  best  understondlng. 
banks  are  granted  charters  for  limited  pur- 
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po-^es  precisely  because  thev  are  monopolies, 
or  ouasi-monopoUes  within  their  r.^mnni- 
nities  r\-'fi'  is  i  o  datu  center  which  is  able 
to  draw  inonev  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  itnri  it  is  nothinsj  short  of  scandalous 
when  raw  money-power  is  improperly  used 
to  threaten  the  orderly  growth— and  even 
the  continuous  existence  of  a  youns;.  relia- 
ble indti-sir.-  like  data  processing  .service. 

Before  aiiVuiie  so  inclined  waves  the  bloody 
shirt  of  free  enterprise,  let  me  stale  that  I. 
too  believe  In  It;  but  I  also  believe  that 
free  enterprise,  if  It  is  to  continue  its  logical 
development,  must.  empha.size  considerations 
uf  the  public  interest  rather  than  pretend 
that  they  do  not  exist. 


Apnl  2,  1968 
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Smithsonian  Hosts  Rite  of  Spring 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  Smith.sonian  Institution  ob- 
.-^ervori  what  has  become  one  of  Wash- 
ingions  newest  ai-)d  mo.st  dehghtl'ul 
Ciaditioub. 

P:n-  the  second  year,  'lie  MrW  was 
traasioimed  into  a  joyous  carniv?'.  of 
slants  ?nd  .=:ounds.  aptly  termed  tlic  Kite 
ot  Sijrint'. 

This  .vear's  festivities  included  balloon 
ascensions,  antique  cai.  .  .judo  demon- 
strations, exhibitions  cf  aircraft  and 
snace  hardware,  young  people  making 
oosters  and  constructintr  collages,  pup- 
pet shows  to  see.  and  a  carousel  to  ride. 
•\11  these  activities  and  many  more 
touk  Dlacc  out  m  the  brilliant  sprmg 
sunshine  and  under  the  leafing  trees,  in- 
viting people  to  stroll  and  observe  and 
participate. 

Tho-;s-nds  of  visitors  to  the  Mall  also 
heard  a  stimulating,  happy  mixture  of 
musical  sounds,  including  classical 
chamber  music,  rock  and  roll,  band 
organs,  bagpipes,  and  even  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps. 

In  addition,  there  was  developed 
throughout  the  2 -day  festival  a  genu- 
ine sense  of  community,  a  thriving  sense 
of  involvement  in  the  heart  of  this  great 

city. 

The  huge  crowd  was  friendly  and 
polite,  reflecting  an  attitude  which  comes 
from  sharing  common  pleasures.  There 
were  no  incidents.  Instead,  there  was  an 
air  of  pleasantness  and  wholesome  en- 
jovment  about  the  whole  affair. 

This  remarkable  experience  did  not 
just  happen  by  itself,  of  cjurse.  It  was 
insnired  bv  the  leadei'ship  of  S.  Dillion 
Riplev.  Secretary-  of  the  Smithsonian, 
and  executed  bv  the  creative  im.-\gination 
of  the  Smiths -inian's  director  of  the  Di- 
vision   of    Performing    Arts,    James    R. 

Morris.  „      .o     * 

This  past  weekend  on  the  Mall  reflects 
Dr  Ripley's  genius  in  moving  away  from 
the  Smithsonian's  image  as  "the  Nation's 
attic"  to  a  real  concern  for  the  people 
who  live  in  and  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Smithsonian  continues  to  grow  as 
a  great  cultural  center,  renowned  for  its 
scholarship.  But.  the  Institution  also 
sterns  to  understand  that  culture  is  a  to- 
tal way  of  life  of  a  people,  not  merely  a 


trea.sure   hrn.v»   for   acadomir'ans    or    a 
plavthm,'  tor  ! he  elite. 

i;-,e  Rite  of  Soring  is  ju.'^t  one  v.-ay  m 
which  the  Mall  outside  the  Smithso- 
nian's famous  museums  is  used  a  wide 
ranee  of  t-r  li  f'ining  and  educatic^nal 
activities,  such  as  symphony  and  jazz 
concerts,  puppet  theater,  programs  of 
ballet  and  modein  dance,  special  exhsbi- 
tinrs  and  the  Festival  of  American  Folk- 

One  now  hears  of  a  tj..»grnm  called 
Summer  in  the  Parks  whir-h  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Patk  Service  in 
conjunction  with  the  Smith^onia'i  and 
propnses  to  extend  festivals  like  the  Rite 
of  Spring  to  other  parks  throuuhout  the 
city. 

Here  we  see  a  bold  effni-t  to  bnn^  en- 
joyment and  creative  experiences  to  bear 
upon  the  many  problems  which  plague 
our  urban  environment 

Tiiere  is.  in  these  efforts  by  the  Smith- 
sonian, an  emphasis  upon  the  quality  of 
life  Vv'hich  lenrepf  'its  in  my  opinion  a 
very  .substantial  coniribuiion  t  >  the  life 
of  Washingijn. 

And.  the  example  being  set  bv  the 
Smithsonian,  under  Dr.  Ripley's  leader- 
ship, is  a  most  worthwhile  model  for  oth- 
er cities  throughout  the  Nation  to  fol- 
low. 


Career  Marine  Dies  in  Vietnam  War 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
M.  Sgt.  Paul  E.  Mayer,  a  career  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Career  Marine  Dies  in  Viet  War— Lexington 
Park  Sergeant  Killed  by  Red  Missile 

Lexington  Park.  Md..  March  29.  A  career 
marine  sergeant  from  this  St.  Mary's  county 
community  has  been  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  said  today. 

He  was  M.  Sgt.  Paul  E.  Mayer.  42.  husband 
of  Mrs  Cecile  Mayer,  of  the  300  block  York- 
town  road. 

His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Mayer, 
also  of  Lexington  Park,  said  today  that  Ser- 
geant Mayer  was  killed  by  multiple  frag- 
mentation wounds  received  when  an  enemy 
missile  went  off  as  he  v/as  fighting  in  Quang 
Tri  province,  the  northernmost  area  of 
South  Vietnam. 

CREW   UP   IN   PENNSYLVANIA 

Sergeant  Mayer  grew  up  in  the  Beaver 
Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  living 
with  his  family  In  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  when 
he  decided  to  enlist  In  the  Marine  Corps  In 

1942 

He  was  In  combat  In  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  and  In  Korea  during 
the  war  there  and  retired  from  the  Marine 
Corps  in  June,  1963,  after  22  years'  service. 

But  he  reenllsted  In  August,  1966,  and  was 
sent  directly  to  Vietnam,  where  he  fought 
with  a  heUcopter  unit  of  the  1st  Marine  Air 
Wing. 

VOLUNTEERED  FOR  VIET  DUTY 

He  would  have  been  43  Sunday,  and  he 
was  due  to  come  home  In  about  six  weeks. 


His  sister-ln-law  said  today  he  reenllsted 
and  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause he  felt  Uiat  there  was  a  Job  to  be  done 
and  he  was  proud  to  do  It." 

Survivors,  besides  his  wife,  Include  a  son, 
Ronald,  8;  a  brother.  Marine  "^  ^o^^*  !, 
Mayer,  and  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  Mayer,  Sr.,  of  North  Little  Rock.  Ark. 


Moving  Tributes  to  a  Great  Political 
Leader 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  9.  Point  Park  College, 
in  my  liome  city  of  Pittsburgh,  dedicated 
its  newest  building  to  the  late  Gov.  David 
Leo  Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
David  L  Lawrence  Memorial  Hall,  the 
Governor's  son,  Gerald,  and  his  great 
friend  and  political  associate,  Gov.  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  stir- 
rin.g  tributes  to  his  memory.  _ 

Gerald  Lawrence  recalled  his  father  s 
•determination  to  open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity through  education  to  everyone 
with  capacity  and  interest,  because  he 
understood  the  relationship  of  education 
to  greatness  and  fulfillment,  both  for  in- 
dividuals and  society." 

Governor  Hughes  recalled  that  Gover- 
nor Lawrence  "was.  first  and  foremost,  a 
politician  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of 
the  word." 
He  was  also — 

The  Governor  said — 

a  hummitarian.  for  he  possessed  one  of  the 
ra'cst  and  mo.-t  highly  valued  characteristics 
a  man  can  have,  an  abiding  concern  for  the 
well-bein-  of  his  fellow  men  and  ^  deep  con- 
viction in  the  value  of  every  single  Individual. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  to 
love  the  David  L.  Lawrence  of  whom 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  I  know  the 
truth  of  what  his  son  and  one  of  his 
many  friends  said  of  him  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  hall  named  for  him. 

Accordingly.  I  insert  the  remarks  ot 
Gerald  Lawrence  and  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues as  fitting  tributes  to  a  man  who, 
as  a  politician,  was  among  the  noblest  in 
our  noble  profession: 

REMARKS      OF       GERALD       LAWRENCE.       AT      THE 

Dedication   op   David   L.   Lawrence  Hall. 

POINT       PARK       COLLEGE,       PITTSBURGH,       PA., 

MARCH  9.  1968 

Those  of  us  of  Governor  Lawrence's  family 
are  grateful,  not  only  for  the  thoughtltilness 
of  the  officers  and  board  of  Point  Park  Col- 
lege which  today's  ceremonies  manifest,  but 
also  for  the  appropriateness  of  this  first  me- 
morial to  be  dedicated  in  the  city  of  his 
birth  and  life. 

He  was.  as  you  know,  a  trustee  of  the 
College— a  position  he  considered  a  challenge 
and  respoi^lbllity  rather  than  a  courteous 
recognition  and  honor  for  a  full  and  pro- 
ductive me.  He  saw  In  Point  Park  an  oppor- 
tunity to  open  doors  for  young  peoDle  whose 
circumstances  otherwise  might  have  denied 
them  the  higher  education  of  their  want  and 
need. 
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It  IS  obvious  today  that  concept  had  va- 
lidity and,  more  importaai  still,  vnat  it  has 
become  reality. 

Ditferent  people  lutve  ditferent  \lews  of  the 
character,  accomplishments,  and  goals  of  the 
man  whose  name  this  building— which  nas 
had  many  names-  now  bears.  Some  consider 
the  mastering  of  politics,  if  indeed  suca  an 
achievement  is  po.^sible,  w  have  been  his  out- 
standing attribute.  Others  nughi  P';"'i  ';«^ 
the  city's  skvline  and  see  It  is  a  result  of  his 
capaciiv  io"merbe  differing  points  of  view 
into  a  "spirited  and  c.wrdlnaied  movement 
to  recast  a  commumty's  lace.  There  are  those 
who  see  him.  primarily,  as  an  energetic  and 
forceful  leader,  while  .till  others  would 
emph,isl/e  his  ability  to  counsel  and 
conciliate 

Men  and  women  of  labor  knew  him  as 
their  iriend  and  .idvoc.ae.  dating  back  to  his 
teen-age  work  in  the  office  of  Pittsburghs 
leading  labor  attorney  and  maintained  with 
ze.^1  to  his  very  last  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
businessmen  came  to  have  in  him  a  confi- 
dence and  respect  which  .-eldom  comes  to  a 
liberal   Democrat  from   that  quarter. 

It  is  true  that  he  loved  his  Party  and  his 
Citv  with  staunch  loyalty,  even  with  what 
some  might  have  cor.Mdered  an  almost  nar- 
row devotion. 

It  is  correct  also,  as  he  proudly  wouW 
proclaim,  that  he  tolled  in  labor's  vljwifCrd 
through  long  and  arduous  years,  just  as  he 
found  a  capacity  to  work  with  business 
L'iants.  of  an  opp<islte  political  persuasion,  to 
help  advance  the  city's  good  and  that  of 
the  Commomvealth  and  Nation. 

Yet  he  also  had  another  love,  acquired  at 
an  early  age  and  retained  throughout  his 
life    and   that  was  lor  education 

The  fact  that  he  himself  had  not  been 
able  to  go  to  college  made  him  all  t^he  more 
consciot^  of  the  value  of  higher  education 
and  the  need  to  help  others  have  an  oppor- 
tunity which  had  not  been  his  to  have. 

While  he  was  not  learned,  in  an  academi- 
cian's eves,  he  was  always  learning,  and  al- 
though"  he  aad  not  the  certification  of  a 
teacher,  he  was  always  teaching-which  a  ter 
all.  is  an  essential  element  of  political 
leadership.  ^  , 

Pew  people.  I  su.spect.  would  list  Pennsyl- 
vania's teacher  tenure  law  as  one  of  his  great 
..chievements.  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was 
instrumental  m  its  enactment  during  the 
Earle  Administration,  and  proud  of  it. 

In  his  own  term  as  Governor,  he  sought, 
as    his    principal    goal,    to   be    an    education 
governor  and  succeeded  to  a  degree  wnlch 
most.  I  suspect  again,  tend  to  forget    From 
the  beginning  of  the  programs  for  commii- 
nitv  colleges  and  the  State  scholarships,  to 
the  formulation  of  State-related  university 
concept  school  district  reorganization,  vltal- 
ization  of  the  State's  own  system  of  colleges, 
ullocatlon  of  the  total  sales   tax  revenue   to 
education,     to     the     educaticnul     blueprint 
formulated  by  the  Governor's  Commission  of 
his  appointment,  It  was  an  education  admin- 
istration and  he.  for  one.  was  proud  of  it. 
It  is  because  of  this  concern  and  this  con- 
tribution, because  of  the  determination  he 
had  to  open  doors  of  opportunity  through 
education  to  everyone  with  capacity  and  in- 
terest, because  he  understood  the  relation- 
ship of  education   to  greatness  and   fulfil- 
ment  both  for  individuals  and  society— it  is 
for  ail  these  reasons  that  I  spoke  gratitude 
for  the  appropriateness  of  the  honor  you  do 
him  today,  at  this  College  he  served  and  In 
this  City  he  loved.  , 

For  while  he  was  many  things— labors 
champion,  civil  rights  advocate,  friend  of 
business,  builder  of  parks  and  highways, 
shaper  of  skylines,  political  leader.  Mayor. 
Governor  and  Presidential  Assistant— he  was 
also  and' proud  of  it.  an  educational  zealot. 
I  hke  to  think  all  of  us  are  the  better  be- 
cause he  was. 
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REMARKS  bV  GOV.  RICHARD  J.  H^^G»E^  AT 
DEDICATION  CEREMONILS  KOB  JH^  O^V- 
DAVID  L.  LAWRENCE  POINT  PARK  COLLEGE. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA.,    MARCH    9.     1&08 

Prom  time  to  time  through  the  history  of 
men  there  have  appeared  on  ihi.-  ,arth  those 
.special  and  wuuderfui  kinds  of  inaiMduals 
whose  unique  attributes  .u.vp  tet  li.eni  apart 
Irom-  and  ,.b  a e— tether  mt-i:  oUch  persons 
have  been  g!flei1  with  infinite  compassion 
{,.r  Uieir  fellows,  with  the  wistiom  . nd  u-ider- 
slundKig  ..nd  courage  which  l.-ads  wlhei-  W 
turn  to  them  for  leadership,  with  the  strength 
of  character,  the  ability  and  the  dedicatiuu 
whicli  tn,ible>=  tiiem  i>  truly  ih.mgc  the 
world  One  ..f  the  rarest  joys  and  greatest 
privileges  of  lift  is  to  have  known  such  an 
individual.  1  am  greatly  fortunate  in  that  the 
honir  of  knowing  MU-h  ;■  man  wn-^  iirnnted 
to  me  and  so  it  is  that  with  prid^-  and  atTec- 
tlon  I  join  with  all  of  you  i-)d;>y  *•>  dcdic  ,ting 
this  Hall  to  hi.^  memory . 

Thnnighout  hi.';   long   anl   hitjhlv  pr-duc- 
t>ve   time    -n   this  earth,  D.  vid   I     Lawrence 
touched  the  lives  of  many,  ma-iy  people    His 
iiimp  lives  on  in  m  my  :.iinds  and  his  .-nirlt 
in    minv    hearts    todav,    I    reineml:er    D avld 
Lawrc-ice  fondlv  .md  vividly,  and  fr:r  the  List 
few  v.-eeks  since  I  e.igerly  ;  cccpted  the  oppor- 
tunity '^f  t.ikine  part  :n  tlie.-e  -ei  omonie.-.  I 
have'!>een   .•-truaeUns   lo   put   mv   mem-rles 
and  mv  feelings  .nto  word>.  which  can  con- 
vey   their    full    meaning    to    his    ftmilv.    .Us 
iriends  and  al!  who  kn-w  him  or  \vhr,se  ::vcs 
were   made  better  in  .-.ome  way  because  of 
him    It  is  at   t:mc<=  like  the-e  that  wc  must 
linallv  recognize  the  iin-ititims  ..f  laneua-^e. 
the  inadequacies  <f  our   vocabulnries  to  re- 
produce the  full  depth  of  our  ferllngs  1  have 
tacKlod    manv    tnsks   In    I'^y   lu>     but    r^^rfly 
have  I  found  an  c-.deavor  more  dlfTi^.-'t  than 
the  one  I  now  attempt -to  describe  m.  words 
this  )?rent  man  lor  v.hnm  I  U)r   md  still  feel, 
such  affection    such  gratitude  and   abcve  al. 
such  admiration. 

D^nld  L.  Lawrence  was.  lirst  and  foremost. 
a  politician  in  the  truest  and  best  -ense  of 
the  word.  I  believe  it  w:i=  President  John  P 
Kennedy  who  once  remarked  that  po'.itics  Is 
the  noblest  profession  There  i:.  no  doubt  in 
mv  mind  that  Governor  Lawrence  was  among 
the  most  noble  of  politicians  H'.s  political 
career  tjecan  earlier  than  most  indeed,  when 
he  w.as  little  more  than  a  child,  when  he  left 
school  at  the  ape  of  14  and  went  to  work  in 
the  law  office  of  William  J  Brennan  who  was 
then  the  Democratic  leader  of  Allegheny 
County— a  nosltlon  Governor  Lawrence  him- 
self assr.med  less  than  20  years  later. 

Perhaps  David  Lawrence's  real  baptism  In 
pontics   came   In   1912   when,   at   the   age   of 
23  he  served  as  a  page  boy  at  the  Democratic 
National   Convention    in   Baltimore   for   an- 
other -reat  man,  a  wise  President  and  my 
distinguished    predecessor    as    Governor    of 
New  Jersev,  'Woodrcw  Wilson.  In  1934.  David 
Lawrence  assumed  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  fcr  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of   Pennsylvania    and    in   that   role   he   was 
largely  responsible  for  the  election  of  George 
H    EaVle    the  first  Democratic  Governor  to 
serve    Pennsylvania    in    40    years.    Governor 
Lawrence  served  with  distinction  as  Mayor 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  cltv  in  which  he  was  born 
and  which  he  loved  throughout  the  77  years 
of  his  life.  He  was.  of  course,  also  a  wise  and 
dedicated  Governor  of  Pennsylvania   And  he 
was  much  more  than  that.  He  was  a  maker 
of  Presidents— hU  support,  for  example,  was 
invaluable  to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
John  P  Kennedy  and  he  helped  to  nominate 
such  men  as  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  And  he  wa« 
a  highly  trusted  and  valued  advisor  of  Presi- 
dents—most   recently    Presidents    Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

David  L.  Lawrence  was  also  a  humani- 
tarian, for  he  possessed  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  highly   valued   characteristics   a   man 
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can  have,  an  abiding  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  men  and  a  deep  convic- 
tion In  the  value  of  every  single  Individual. 
These  qualities  were  recognized  by  President 
Kennedy  when  he  appointed  Governor  Law- 
rence Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing  In  1963,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  death. 

David  Lawrence  recognized,  long  before 
It  was  recognized  by  many  of  us,  the  "sad 
and  tragic  price  for  us  all,  everywhere  In 
this  land,  who  (permit)  hatred  and  Injustice 
to  fester  and  flourish."  But  he  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  speak,  however  strongly,  of 
Inequities,  he  preferred  to  act  and  Inspire 
others  to  act  to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  so- 
ciety. He  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  "a  crucial 
test  of  action  and  of  performance  Is  upon 
us."  and  he  said  that  meeting  that  test 
means  that  we,  as  Individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion miast  strive  to  attain  something  "pro- 
ductive and  glorious." 
In  hU  words: 

"That  means  not  only  assuring  the  right 
to  vote  but  malting  certain  the  right  U  util- 
ized freely  and  without  fear  or  coercion  from 
any  source — everywhere  In  this  land.  It 
means  the  right  to  education,  good  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  unsegregated  schools  but 
In  good  schools — everywhere  In  this  land.  It 
means  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  advance, 
to  move  ahead,  offended  and  obstructed 
neither  by  discrimination  nor  by  a  sluggish, 
stagnant  economy  which  creates  and  con- 
dones Joblessness  for  those  who  can  and 
will  and  must  work — everywhere  In  this  land. 
It  means  an  opportunity  for  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  .  .  .  And  let  no  one  assume 
that  a  ghetto — even  a  glided  ghetto — can 
meet  the  standard  of  a  suitable  neighbor- 
hood— so  we  must  seek  the  dissolution  of  the 
ghetto  everywhere  In  this  land." 

David  Lawrence  believed  in  these  things 
and  he  fought  hard  for  their  attainment  Al- 
though he  could  not  boast  of  .i  comprehen- 
sive education,  he  labored  diligently  and  un- 
ceasingly so  that  others  could  have  the  op- 
portunitv  to  learn.  And  .so  the  dedication 
and  the  naming  of  this  building  at  tlie  col- 
lege he  loved  in  the  city  that  was  his  home 
is°a  fitting  monument.  If  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  m  equally  appropriate  monu- 
ment to  his  life  and  to  his  work.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  presently  delib- 
erating legislation  which  would  bar  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  or  rental  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  housing.  The  enactment 
of  such  a  federal  fair  housing  law.  which 
today  can  be  accomplished,  would  be.  indeed. 
a  highly  significant  memorial  to  Governor 
Lawrence.  Hs  began  in  the  summer  of  1963. 
by  virtue  of  the  responsibilities  on  further- 
ing equal  opportunity  in  housing  assigned  to 
him  bv  President  Kennedy  and  later  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  to  push  for  a  broader  federal 
fair  housing  instrument  than  the  Executive 
Order  issued  in  1962.  This  advocacy  cul- 
minated in  the  introduction  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress,  and  enactment  of  this  law 
would  truly  be  a  final  great  achievement  for 
his  memory  as  well  as  a  progressive  step  in 
the  direction  which  he  foresaw  that  this  na- 
tion must  take. 

David  L.  Lawrence  was  my  friend  md  his 
abiding  faith  in  me.  his  unceasing  supporr. 
his  immeasurable  guidance  were  among  the 
most  precious  of  gifts  I  have  been  blersed  to 
receive.  I  will  never  forget  my  firft  grueUng 
camoalgn  for  the  Governorship  of  New  .Jer- 
sey—as you  can  imagine,  a  trying  time  made 
somewhat  more  bearable,  by  the  devoted  en- 
couragement and  advice  I  received  from  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence.  It  was  he  among  Just  a  few 
others  who  first  urged  me  to  run  for  the 
high  office  which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  fill  to- 
day and  It  was  he  who  sustained  me  through 
the  trials  of  the  campaign  and  the  challenges 
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I  encountered  in  my  early  days  of  office  I  feel 
for  David  Lawrence  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
can  never  be  repaid  althougli  perhaps  one 
of  Governor  Lawrence's  most  wonderful  char- 
acteristics was  that  he  wa.s  never  mean  nor 
insistent  upon  thanks,  much  less  a  return  of 
a  favor  freely  given, 

David  Lawrence  was-,  a  man  of  numerous 
and  varied  interests  and  activities.  His  efforts 
and  achievements  arc  so  numerous  and  so 
far-reaching  that  it  Is  impossible  to  cata- 
logue them  here  He  was  a  man  of  always 
youthful  perception,  .md  this  quality  to- 
gether with  his  disciplined  mind  and  keen 
judgment  enabled  him  to  ihove  not  only  with 
his  times  but  .iheatl  of  them.  He  could  always 
determine  the  most  important  things,  the 
things  that  counted  most  in  the  long  run  and 
it  was  to  these  things  that  he  directed  his 
boundless  energies.  He  was  a  man  of  per- 
sistence, of  intelligence,  of  determination,  a 
man  who  con.pleted-  and  completed  well^ 
every  task  which  he  began.  He  was  a  man  of 
Judgment,  a  man  of  principle  and  practical- 
ity. Above  all.  David  Lawrence  was  a  man 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty,  loyalty  to  Party, 
to  people,  and  to  ideas  and  ideals.  He  never 
shied  from  controversy,  but  he  was  never 
content  to  merely  condemn  people  or  policies 
without  offering  constructive  remedies.  He 
said  of  hiniir-elf  -I.  for  one,  have  no  appre- 
hension about  controversy  or  even  about 
provocation.  ,is  long  as  it  is  designed  for  a 
constructive  purpose  and  has  its  base  in  con- 
viction, .md  recogni:'.es  there  is  no  monopoly 
on  rectit.ide  .nid  no  single  spokesman  for  a 
worthwhile  c.iuse."  He  was  a  man  who  was 
elected  to  lugh  public  positions  and  chosen 
for  office  by  tliree  Presidents.  Roosevelt.  Ken- 
nedy ,ind  Jolmson.  and  he  was  proud,  as  well 
he  should  have  been,  of  these  attainments. 
But  his  fondest  wish  was  that  he  be  remem- 
bered for  the  poHtician  and  the  man  that 
he  was  rather  than  the  offices  which  he  held. 
It  would  be  fixjlish  to  suggest  that  all 
David  Lawrence's  efforts  were  wise  or  all  his 
tieeds  worthwhile — no  man's  could  be.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  in 
the  hearts  oi  those  who  knew  him  that  he 
w.is  a  great  .lUd  good  man.  Nor  can  I  believe 
that  tl^.ere  c  .n  be  anyone  here  In  Pittsburgh, 
m  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  or  even 
in  the  world  who  has  not  been  touched  in 
some  way  bv  liis  record  of  achievement  which 
was  truly  tmiqne  m  its  scope,  its  diversity 
•ind  its  significance  to  the  present  and  the 
future  story  of  mankind.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  never  forget  him.  and  I  believe 
that  those  who  will  come  alter  us  for  genera- 
tions hence  will  .ilso  remember  him.  The  gen- 
erations of  students  wlio  walk  through  these 
academic  halls  where  we  stand  today  will,  I 
hope,  remember  more  than  his  name.  I  hope 
that  they  will  .ilso  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  heritage  he  built  and  left  behind  him 
and  which  touches  their  lives  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  And.  like  them.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  will  come  along 
after  our  time  on  this  earth  has  ended  will 
know  that  their  lives  are  richer  because  of 
the  achievements  of  this  man. 

David  Lawrence  lived  a  long  and  produc- 
tive and  happy  life  and  in  his  later  years  he 
g.uned  the  wisdcm  which  can  only  come 
from  age.  But  he  never  lost  the  spirit  of  his 
vouth.  His  body  grew  tired  and  has  been  laid 
to  rest,  but  his  was  a  spirit  that  can  never 
die.  Di\id  L  iwrence  lives  on  in  my  heart  and 
in  yours.  For  that  re.ison.  today  is  not  an 
occasion  for  sad  memories.  It  Is.  rather,  a 
time  for  joyful  remembrance  coupled  with  a 
renew. il  of  dedication  to- a  better  future.  It  is 
tilting  thai  we  dedicate  this  building  to  his 
name,  but  it  is  even  more  fitting  that  you 
atid  I  and  all  good  men  endeavor  to  fulfifill 
the  potential  which  David  Lawrence  saw  In 
our  society.  That  will  be  the  honor  which  he 
would  have  appreciated  most. 
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Happy  Bu<  Takes  Passengers  From 
Frowns  to  Smiles 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  general  feeling  of 
fi-ustration  sweeping  the  country  is  the 
tendency  of  news  reports  to  dramatize 
problems  and  disruptive  activities  of  the 
day,  infrequently  balancing  the  scale 
with  heartwarming  and  progressive 
news. 

Therefore,  I  felt  that  the  article  in  the 
Monday  Chicago  Tribune  telling  of  the 
stimulating  and  happy  personality  of  a 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  busdriver  is 
a  type  of  article  which  should  receive 
more  attention.  The  article  was  written 
by  Robert  Cross  of  the  Tribune  news 
staff: 

Happy  Bu.s  Takes  Passencehs  Prom  Frowns 

TO  Smiles 

(By  Robert  Cross) 

The   morning   rush   hour   was  picking   up. 

A    cluster   of    people   stood    at    the   Melrose 

avenue    bus    stop    on    Sheridan    road.    They 

were   stamping   their   feet    against    a    bitter 

wind,    or    just    standing    there    cursing    the 

cold.    Along    came    the    No.    156,    'Wilson-La 

Salle.    "Welcome   aboard!   'Welcome   aboard," 

the  driver  said.  "Ride  with   us!  This  Is  the 

ha-a-a-a-py  bus!" 

This  guy  has  got  to  be  kidding,  right? 
"Ride  with  the  In  group!  Ride  the  C.  T.  A. 
Surf  I  surf!  Change  for  Diversey  at  Surf!  Some 
people  leave  us  here  for  beautiful  St. 
Joseph  hospital,  where  a  lot  of  good  people 
get  a  lot  of  good  care!  .  .  .  Here  comes  Webster 
street.  On  this  grand  and  glorious  day.  let's 
see  who's  going  our  way!  Here  comes  one  of 
God's  wonderful  creations.  Good  morning! 
Welcome  aboard!" 

By  this  time,  people  were  talking  to  each 
other,  smiling,  and  generally  acting  nice. 
Which  is  why  eleven  Wardlow.  probably  the 
nicest  bus  driver  In  transportation  history, 
is  not  kidding  at  all. 

The  bus  approached  the  stretch  drive, 
down  La  Salle  street  Into  the  financial  dis- 
trict. Wardlow  could  no  longer  say,  "A  few- 
choice  seats  are  left."  but  none  of  the 
standees  were  complaining.  A  woman  near 
the  fare  bo.x  said  to  Wardlow,  "I  guess  a  smile 
is  the  most  valuable  thing  there  is  these 
days"  Wardlow  kept  his  own  big  smile  as 
he  said.  "It  sure  goes  a  long  way.  A  smile 
chases  the  woe  away." 

Wardlow  is  a  serious  man.  The  spiel,  the 
good  mornings,  the  hellos  are  not  in  his  nat- 
,  ural  tone  of  voice.  He  Is  a  quiet  man  after 
he  puts  the  bus  back  in  the  garage  on  North 
Clark  street.  At  44.  he  is  a  father  of  eight 
children,  three  of  them  married  now.  His 
wife.  Margaret,  is  a  fine  cook,  and  that  shows 
on  Wardlow's  beltUne.  and  in  the  soft  out- 
lines of  his  dark  brown  face.  But  his  good 
cheer  comes  from  something  besides  a  happy 
home  life  on  Hastings  street.  Wardlow  Is 
a  church-going  man.  "People  are  hungry  for 
good  treatment,  and  I  try  to  give  It  to  them. 
If  you're  being  a  Christian  and  trying  to 
live  by  God's  words,  it  polishes  your  life." 

When  Wardlow  started  working  for  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  16  years  ago  [the 
foundry  where  he  had  been  working  imposed 
too  many  seasonal  layoffs],  the  streetcar 
driver  who  was  training  him  predicted  that 
Wardlow's  cheerful  outlook  would  last  ap- 


proximately 15  minutes  After  that,  the  on- 
rush of  nai^'ty  passengers,  the  noise,  the  traffic 
snarls  would  make  him  grumpy. 

T  wish  I  could  find  that  man  and  have 
him  see  me  now."  Wardlow  says.  "Would  he 
be  surprised." 

At  the  end  of  his  La  Salle  run.  Wardlow 
changed  his  route  sign  to  read  158.  and  he 
drove  toward  North  Western  station.  'The 
station  people— their  problems  are  a  little 
bit  different  than  the  route  people's.  I 
think  "  The  commuters  who  disembark  after 
a  trip  from  the  suburbs  are  noted  bus  stop 
scrappers,  which  is  probably  why  they  can 
afTtrd  big  houses  on  the  edge  of  town—they 
are  winning  the  rat  race. 

"This  is  it !  This  is  the  happy  Inis!  Welcome 
aboard,  all  of  God's  fine  creations!"  "nie  pas- 
sengers were  beaming,  many  using  muscles 
that  usuallv  do  not  come  into  play  until  the 
cocktail  hour.  When  one  bemused  man  for- 
got to  pav.  Wardlow  smiled  and  said.  "Sir? 
Sir.  I  forget  to  collect  your  fare  I'm  .«orry 
.  Thank  vou.  sir  " 
^fter  two  more  trips  around  the  Loop. 
Wardlow  drove  back  to  the  C  T.  A  garage 
on  Clark  street  Later  in  the  day.  he  would 
return  with  another  happy  bus  and  take  the 
office  workers  home  again  It's  sort  of  a 
duke's  mixture  kind  of  schedule.  "  Wardlow 
says.  'T  don't  know  what  that  means,  exactly, 
biit  I  alwavs  think  of  a  duke's  mixture  as 
having  a  lo't  of  evervthlng."  Duke's  Mixture, 
as  it  happens,  is  a  roll-vour-own  tobacco, 
one   of   many   things   that   Wardlow   doesn't 

smoke. 

The  schedule  mixture  changes  frequently, 
but  at  the  moment  Wardlow  drives  his  rotite 
on  Wednesdavs,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  he  spends  the  wee 
morning  hours  driving  on  Halsted  street, 
getting  off  work  in  plenty  of  lime  to  attena 
the  morning  services  at  Roberts  Temple 
Church  of  God  in  Christ 

Everv  vear.  the  C.  T.  A.  proclaims  a  New 
Year's  resolution.  In  1964,  officials  vowed 
that  all  12.000  cmploves  would  strive  to  be 
more  courteous  eleven  Wardlow  received  a 
Ijt  of  publicitv  at  the  time,  because  lie  had 
received  more  letters  of  praise  than  anyone 
else  Yet  the  cviiics  among  us  mieht  -uspect 
that  the  Jaunty  .=mile  laded  cnce  the  T\' 
lights  and  f.ashbtilbs  were  removed.  It  i.s 
four  years  later,  ana  the  letters  still  are 
coming  in.  An  advertising  man  wrote  re- 
cently. "He  transforms  a  dozen  or  so  strangers 
into  "a  convivial  group."  A  commuter  who 
was  late  to  work  took  time  to  Jot  down  Ward- 
low's  badge  number— 1972.  "I'm  going  to 
write."  the  man  said.  "You're  the  best." 

When  this  sort  of  thing  happens.  Wardlow 
simply  grins  and  whoops.  "Well,  this  is  my 
luckv    day!" 

How  long  can  something  like  this  last? 
Wardlow  concedes  that  bus  driving  is  prob- 
ablv  not  the  most  pleasurable  occupation  in 
the  world.  He  enlovs  singing  in  the  church 
choir  mere,  or  piling  all  the  kids  into  his 
ancient  Cadillac  limousine  for  a  between- 
shlfts  shopping  trip. 

"I  can't  sav  how  long  I'll  be  staying  on 
this  Job."  Wardlow  says  quietly.  "I  feel  the 
good  Lord  put  me  here  in  this  special  posi- 
tion. I'm  an  undercover  worker  for  the  Lord. 
We  get  a  good  turnover  here.  .  I  don't 
know  where  the  good  Lord  will  send  me 
next" 
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CUfton,  N.J.,  for  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated ser\'ice. 

Lou  Ti-ella,  like  myself,  is  the  son  of 
immisjrant  parents  and  his  accomplish- 
ments demonstrate  the  unbounded  op- 
portunity which  this  countiy  ofTers.  He 
is  a  leading  contractor  and  restaurant 
owner,  but  has  found  time  to  participate 
in  public  life.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Passaic  Valley  Water  Commission  and  is 
city  leader  of  a  ixilitical  party  in  Clifton. 
I  must  admit  with  some  chagrin  that  it 
happens  to  be  the  Republican  Party  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  Lou  has  been 
willing  to  give  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
political  affairs  of  his  city  and  his  coun- 
tiy. 

Lou  Ti-ella's  firm  belief  in  and  com- 
mitment to  the  youth  of  today  is  evi- 
denced by  his  sponsorship  of  many  Little 
League  and  Babe  Ruth  League  ball  teams 
and  his  work  with  the  various  sport 
teams  and  athlete's  of  Clifton  High 
School  He  is  also  a  member  of  American 
Legion  Past  347  and  the  Alhenia  Vet- 
eraiTS  Post  of  Clifton,  and  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  all  sei-vicemen  of  this  countiy 
while  being  most  cognizant  and  proud  of 
the  patriotism  they  show  for  America. 
Lou  is  a  member  of  St.  John  Kanty  R.C. 
Church  of  Clifton,  the  Clifton  Elks  Club, 
a  past  member  of  the  Moose  and  has 
given  of  his  time  to  help  locally  with  Red 
Cross  drives. 

River  pollution  is  a  serious  offender  in 
the  Passaic  County  area  and  Mr.  Trella 
in  his  ix)sition  on  the  Passaic  Valley 
Water  Commission  is  leading  the  battle 
for  cleaner  watenvays.  It  is  evident  that 
Lou  has  a  deep  and  ingrained  pride  in 
his  countn-  and  his  fellow  countrymen, 
so  it  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  he 
.should  be  so  honored. 
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remaining  cup  of  Hour  Bake  .it  350-  for  50 
to  60  minutes.  Grease  pyrex  .T  other  pan  and 
put  mixture  in,  p.itting  top  smooth  May  be 
served  warm  or  cold  C.ui  lie  pl.iced  in  freezer 
until  needed.  Serve  with  ice  cream,  whipped 
cream  or  sauce. 
Sauce: 

1  cup  supar 
1^   rup  butter 
ij  cup  cream 

Boil  2  minutes,  .iddine  pinch  of  salt  and  1 

teaspoon  vanilla. 


Only  in  America 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1968.  more  than  1.000  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  gather  to  honor  Lou  Trella  of 


Hudson  VaUey  Apple  Day 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day in  celebration  of  tlie  third  annual 
Hudson  Vallev  Apple  Day.  samples  of  our 
delicious  apples  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President.  Cabinet  Orn- 
cers.  Members  of  Coneress,  and  a  num- 
ber of  key  Government  agency  officials 
throughout  Washington. 

One  of  the  nicest  thank  you's  we  have 
received  is  this  one  from  Mrs.  Velma  L. 
Ogg  a  career  employee  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  is  lier  special  recipe 
for  apple  pudding  made  from   Hudson 

Valley  apples,  and  I  can  attest  to  the 

fact  that  it  is  truly  delicious. 

I  insert  Mrs.  Ogg's  recipe  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ix)int. 

i;   cup  shortening 

2  cups  sugar 

2  cups  flour 

2  eggs 

I ;  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  soda 

2  teaspoons  nutmee 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

4  cups  chopped  or  grated  apples 

Beat  eggs,  shortening  and   1   cup  of  flour 

to  which  has  been  added  sifted  soda.  salt. 

nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Add  apples  and  mix 


Analyst  Says  Our  Prestige  at  Record  Low 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  2.  1U68 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Si)eaker.  news 
analysts  are  frantically  tvaluatinr  Pres- 
ident Johnson'.s  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election and  additional  prominence  is 
being  given  to  the  .iunior  Senator  from 

New  York. 

A  verv  interesting  analy.'^is  of  the  lor- 
eipn  policv  collap.^e  under  the  Kennedy- 
John.son  administiation  appeared  in  the 
Joliet  Heiald  News  ton  March  28.  written 
by  the  Copley  New.>,-  Service  correspond- 
ent Dumitiu  Danielopol: 

.A.N-IYsl     S\V^    OIR    PRfSTIGF.    AT    RECORD    Low 

I  By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington -What      happened      to     the 

.John.son   administration?  

p-es:dent   Johnson,   who  wen   the  election 

in  ,-.  landslide  m  1964.  is  now  in  nothing  but 

I  rouble  ,  ,,..,„ 

With  a  war  which  he  doesn  t  know  liow  to 
end  <.n  his  hands,  with  a  mounting  budget 
dehcit  with  a  drain  on  the  gold  and  a  fhght 
from  the  dollar,  with  civil  disorders  at  liome 
•md  antiwar  demonstrations  both  at  home 
and   abroad,   the  American   presl' '     Is  at  an 

all-time  low  ^    ^    ,  ■„ 

President  Johnson  would  bave  had  his 
hands  full  winning  reelection  without  the 
disintegration  of  his  own  party.  Now  that 
Drosnect  also  confronts  him. 

With  Sen  Eusene  McCarthy.  D-Mlnn  ,  and 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy,  D-N  Y..  openly  chal- 
lenging the  President  for  the  nomination 
and  with  George  Wallace,  another  Democrat, 
running  on  an  independent  ticket.  Mr.  John- 
.son'.- ship  of  state  looks  like  a  ship  In  the 
mid.n  of  mutiny. 
What  caused  this  incredible  change? 
What  went  wrong? 

One  answer  lies  In  the  collapse  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  collapse  can  ix-  traced  t-o  misunder- 
standing and  ml.-^calculations  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  we  are  fightine,  l>oth  In 
A.sia  and  :n  Europe, 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  President 
John.son  for  all  these  ills  He  inherited  many 
from  his  predecessor. 

It  was  John  F.  Kennedy  who  Inaugurated 
the  pollcv  of  detente."  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" and  closer  collaboration  with  the 
Communists. 

It  wa"=  President  Kennedy  who  huneled 
the  Bay  of  Pies  operation  and  betrayed  signs 
of  indecision  at  the  Vienna  conference  that 
encouraged  Khrushchev  to  build  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  to  place  missiles  in  Cuba. 

'•^en  Robert  Kennedy  cannot  sweep  aside 
the  fact  that  President  Johnson  has  operated 
with  President  Kennedy's  top  foreign  policy 
advisers— Dean  Rusk.  Robert  McNamara. 
Walt  Rostcw,  McGeorge  Bundy,  etc. 

since  1960  American  policy  has  been  to 
pamper,  appease  and  plead  with  the  Red 
regimes  In  Europe. 
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Under  the  Kennedy -Johnson  administra- 
tions budgets  for  the  U.S.I.A.  programs  In 
Western  Europe  have  been  constantly  re- 
duced. 

Help  for  the  antl-Communlst  exile  proups 
m  Western  Europe  has  been  practically 
stopped.  Exile  groups  in  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  preach  resistance  to 
their  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

President  Johnson  went  even  further.  He 
adopted  a  policy  of  -building  bridges"  and  of 
••peaceful  enfagemenf  with  the  Red  regime 
m  Europe  at  a  time  when  they  are  the 
principal  supporters  of  Hanoi. 

These  moves  have  been  made  despite  new 
signs  of  unrest  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  catering  to  Communist  regimes  in 
Europe,    once   again   we    backed   the   wrong 

In  Asia  the  President  Inherited  a  situation 
which  dates  back  to  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
The  failure  to  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  Red 
China  during  the  Korean  War.  as  advocated 
by  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  gave  the 
Communists  ;ir.  impression  of  weaknpFS.  and 
enccuraeed  them  to  try  again  In  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Johnson's  -no  win"  policy— which  he 
Is  now  changing,  at  least  In  speeches— his 
grndnaV  escalation,  his  failure  to  allow  the 
mtUtary  -to  set  tactics,  his  failure  to  stop 
the  flow  of  armaments  and  supplies  to  the 
enemy  and  his  repeated  offers  to  negotiate 
"at  any  tune.  In  any  place,"  have  added  to 
the  Impression  of  American  weakness  and 
lack  of  detormination. 

How  Icng  would  It  have  taken  the  United 
Slitps  to  pncl  the  wnr  in  Vietniim  if  it  had 
been  fought  with  the  determination  of  World 
W-irll'' 

Not  lone;. 

The  policies  advocated  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
two  Democriitic  challengers  do  not  enhance 
US.  chances,  unless  their  pressure  pushes  the 
President  to  more  decisive  actions. 
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better  conditions,  than  are  our  public 
school  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  convey  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  dedicated  job 
performed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  this  Nation. 


April  J,  1968 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CKROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1968 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cprolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  weekend  of  April  5  has  been  desig- 
nated as  ••Teachei-s-:n-Politics  Week- 
end." I  can  think  of  no  group  who  are 
in  a  better  position  to  instill  in  our  young 
people  a  wholesome  and  inquisitive  in- 
terest in  the  political  affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

With  the  growing  unrest  in  our  col- 
leges and  .secondary  schools  over  the 
problems  of  today,  we  need  qualified,  in- 
formed, and  unbiased  teachers  to  provide 
our  students  with  a  clear  outlook  on  the 
world  and  national  situation.  With  the 
danger  of  un-American  groups  infiltrat- 
ing our  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
easily  impressed  youth  be  guided  by 
knowledgeable  and  loyal  persons.  Our 
teachers  must  constantly  strive  to  keep 
abreast  of.  ar.d  unprejudiced  over,  na- 
tional events  and  must  pass  on  to  their 
students  a  working  knowledge  of  politics 
and  its  role  in  our  society. 

Finally.  I  would  uige  the  teachers 
themselves  to  enter  the  political  arena 
for  I  know  of  no  group  that  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  State  legislatures  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  improvements  and 


Railroad  Traniportation  Crises 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  conduct  hearings  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  on  the  proposed  discontinuance  of 
the  California  Zephyr  and  the  City  of 
San  Pi-anclsco  passenger  trains.  Over 
200,000  persons  annually  make  use  of 
these  trains  which  service  21  cities  with- 
in the  State  of  California.  It  is  entirely 
ijossible  these  hearings  may  become  the 
final  trial  for  all  long-distance  passen- 
ger trains  still  operating  in  this  country 
since  the  ICC  has  seen  fit  to  allow  dis- 
continuance of  756  trains  during  the 
pa.st  10  years 

We  liave  reached  a  position  of  crises 
in  the  operations  of  cur  nationwide  pas- 
senger rail  sy.stem.  The  Congress  should 
act,  without  further  hesitation,  to  deal 
w'tii  the  severity  of  the  transportation 
crises. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  at  this  point  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  sampling  of  resolutions  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  received.  The 
following  example.,  are  irom  the  States 
of  N.jrta  Dakota,  Maryland,  New  Mex- 
ico.   Wyoming,    Virginia,   and    the   Na- 

tio'.v-il  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners: 

PV  il  IL    .^KRVICE   COMMtSSION,   ST.\TE  OF  NoRTH 
DaK(.:T.\ — IlESOLUnOM 

Bv  the  Commission:  Whereas,  the  Inter- 
tLitc  Commerce  Commir^sion,  acting  under 
Section  13a  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
i49  U.S.C.  Sec.  13a I.  iias  permitted  the  dls- 
coutlnu.ince  <i:  iumcireds  of  passenger  trains 
in  the  p.^#t  severnl  yei.rs  with  the  result  that 
rail  passenger  service  is  at  best  sparse 
'hrouphout  the  Nation  and  In  some  areas 
iias  ceased  to  exist:  .ind 

WHereas,  the  rising  tide  of  passenger  train 
discuntiniiances  lias  been  intensified  by  the 
pjiicy  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment rei;:irdi;.5  the  removal  of  the  mail 
from  passenger  trains:  .ind 

Whereas,  this  Ccmmission  and  its  sister 
State  regulatory  .iger.cies  within  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  iNARUCi  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
;idequate  rail  passenger  .service  which  will  be 
respcnsive  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  decline  in  the 
use  of  rail  passenger  service  is  merely  a  tem- 
porary- episode  m  t'ae  Nation's  transportation 
lilstory  heciuse  our  crowded  airways  and 
clogged  hi?;hw.ivs  wi'.l  njt  be  equal  to  to- 
morrow's :rar?port;itinn  ti5.kF;  and 

Whereas,  the  pre.>'.ervation  of  safe,  depend- 
able, all-weather  tnuts  rail  passenger  service 
is  essential  not  only  lo  the  traveling  public, 
but   also  to  the  natio-ial  defense;   and 

Wliereas.  Jap.tn's  Tokaido  Line  and  the 
E-ari'P'-an  railroads  prove  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  moder;;  r  ul  passenger  systems; 
and 


W'nereas,  it  is  crucial  to  the  future  welfare 
of  America  that  the  Cor,gre.-s  now  take 
prompt  action  to  conserve  a  nuclfus  of  rail 
passenger  service  to  provide  the  foundation 
for  expanding  to  meet  tomoriow's  trunspoita- 
tlon  needs,  otherwi.'^e  an  enormous  exiJendl- 
ture  of  government  frnC';  will  be  required  In 
the  future  to  restore  eBsential  passenger 
service;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  North  Dakota  Public 
Service  Commission  hereby  strongly  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  promptly 
enact  legislation  imposing  a  mo'.Ttorlum  on 
rail  passenger  service  di.scontinna.ices  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  ftiidy  ::nd  the  sub- 
mi.=sion  of  recommendations  thereon,  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners, relative  to  practical  means  for 
preserving  essential  rail  passenger  service, 
and  the  role  best  suited  for  rail  passenger 
service  in  Joining  with  other  modes  to  meet 
America's  growing  transportation  needs; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  Commission  hereby 
Etronelv  urges  the  Congress  to  promptly 
amend  Section  13a  of  the  Inter.-^tate  Com- 
merce Act  as  proposed  by  S.  1685  (intro- 
duced by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  on 
May  4,  1967)  and  as  further  proposed  by  the 
NARUC  in  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
multi-State  passenger  train  discontinuance 
petitions  being  firrt  he.-rd  i>nd  determined  by 
State  Joint  boards  with  agg-ieved  parties  hav- 
ing right  of  appeal  to  the  ICC  lor  correction 
of  eiTors  of  law:  and  be  it  further 

Resvlved.  that  copies  of  this  R->solutlon  be 
furnished  to  the  Governor  and  tr.  'he  mem- 
.jer.s  cf  the  Congressional  delegation  of  this 
St'tc  -nd  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comaaerce 
of  the  Ilou.se  of  Representatives. 
Adopted  Ma  ch21,  1968. 

ELMFR  Oi  PON, 

Sccetaru. 
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Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryiand — 
Resolvtion 
ViThereas,  this  Commission  has  been  made 
aware  of  the  alarm  and  concern  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  by  reason  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  many  passenger  trains  in  recent 
months:  and 

Whereas,  pending  applications  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  re- 
cent actions  by  that  body  indicated  the  pos- 
sibility and  probability  of  a  further  re<iuc- 
tlon  in  passenger  train  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Public  Service  Ccmmission 
of  Maryland  along  with  similar  bodies  of 
other  states  has  participated  in  past  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  mu- 
nicipalities, citizens  and  communities  will 
not  be  deprived  of  passenger  train  service 
which  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare, 
health,  safety  and  progress  of  this  and  other 
states,  but  without  a  desired  degree  of  suc- 
cess: and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  nation  as  a  result  of  newly 
adopted  post  office  procedures  has  among 
other  factors  resulted  In  the  stoppage  of  some 
passenger  trains  and  has  rpparently  con- 
tributed to  an  unprecedented  endeavor  to 
further  curtail  this  service; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  cf  Maryland  join 
its  sister  states  in  appealing  to  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  emergency  powers  and  imme- 
diately declare  a  moratorium  on  all  train 
discontinuances  and  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  effect  of  such  discontinuai  ces 
on  ths  general  welfare  cf  the  people,  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  the  national  defense 
of  the  country  and  the  convenience  and  ne- 


cessltv  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
tir.n  of  the  ■  .;  .-.  H.siied  p-ll-v  of  the  Cor-ress 
to  kep.p  and  nii-ntaln  a  sound  .  n  1  itlicient 
S-, ffm  of   traii:-.'>ortalion. 
"r«-.);vc.1.    that    rop^r.-,    of    this    Resnation 
be    furnished    t«    the   Governor   and    to    the 
members  of  me  Con-rescinnal  deleeatinn  of 
this    UTtp    and  to  the  members  of  th--  Com- 
mittee on   C'nv.iwTcc  of  the  Senate  and   ot 
the  Crmmmitt.-P  on   InteiT:ate  and  Forei.m 
Commerce  of  i 'le  House  of  Hepreseni.iiuf's. 
Thi-  rtp^^o  ut.o.n  udoDted  by  the  Commis- 
sion   tliis  -jOii-   (lav  of   March.   1968. 
SiiioM\N  lass. 

Chairman. 

Chariks  E.  Edmondson. 

Comvii^xinnei . 

II    Rfe-:-:    SnoKMAKrr.   .Ir.. 

Cummi-sioner. 

Attest: 

CMAHI  F.S  C     Co.N     ■  \NTINi5. 

Secri  tarp. 

New    Mexico    .State    Cop.ron.ATioN    Commis- 
sion— Resolvtion 

Bv  the  Ccmmi.sslon:  Whereas,  there  have 
been  numerous  passenger  tr.ain  discontin- 
,,ai,rp';  di-ri'v--  ■•(  cent  vears:  .  nd 

Wherr-.s  iiumero'.  ■  app'''-atio'is  for  dis- 
continnan-  cf  pas^-.-n-or  trains  have  been 
filed  rr.>=<^u'^ti  and  allowrd  or  arbitrarily 
and  i:)prpmpt--ilv  discontinupd  pursuant  to 
Ihe  Drovi  =  -  'v  r:i  see  13a  of  the  Int^rn.te 
Commerff  .^ct  until  tew  such  •  rains  remain. 

"'  WhPr--a=i  the  recent  action  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Denartmcnt  Rallviv  Express  A.-encv 
and  or  t!ic  railroad-  thems-Ues  'a--  mate- 
rlallv   rcd.iCHi    p.^.sFon-pr   r?' enue-    -'^f 

Whereas  T-  v.-elfare  r.v.d  rsafetv  <>t  «hiR 
country  is  being  in-.terially  injured  bv  such 
discontiniiHlice  •  and 

\y„r"P  s  ,i,.  New  Mexico  Stata  Cornora  ■ 
tion  CommJ.ssi..n  knows  tf  its  own  knowl- 
edge -.•cru-.TC'l  from  several  such  applica- 
tions botore  It  and  the  ,.articination  m  such 
hearings  before  the  Int"r:'at~  Comtaerre 
Commih.-iou  that  such  o.ct-.'ie  1  rue: 

Now  t!.pref>re  be  it  resoUed  that  'he  N-w 
Mexico  .'-•tate  CoiT^Tatiou  Commission  ;olns 
its  siFter  -states  in  api-iealint,  to  Congress  tj 
call  an  imm"dlat.?  mor.itonum  on  all  pa.s- 
senuer  train  di-sconti:iuaiK-es  and  to  investi- 
crate  and  determine  the  impact  these  dlscon- 
nnuancfs  ,,rr  i.avmg  on  tho  welfare  and 
safetv  rf  our  country  including  its  national 

This  Kp.solotion  adopted  by   the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February.   1968. 
Columbus  Ferguson. 

Chnirinan. 

Floyd  Cross. 

Co7?iWT.s.'!ioncr. 

MuBRAY  E.  Morgan. 

Commnsioner. 

L    C.  Cypert, 

Director.  Traffic  and  Rate  Division. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a 
irrowir/-  \merira:  and 

,V.,Krf-s  rhp  prPFPrvalion  of  s:ife.  depend- 
able' al!-w.-nthpr  mass  rail  passp->'pr  service 
is  essential  not  only  lo  the  traveling  public, 
out  al«=n  to  thp  national  dpfcnsp:  and 

Wtierea-s.  Japans  Tokaido  Line  and  the 
Kur  .neati  railroads  prove  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  mndprn  rail  P:o'SPnger  systems; 

"wherens  it  is  crucial  tn  the  funirp  wpifa" 
nf  Ameri.a  iha^  the  Congress  iuav  take 
nrompt  action  to  -onserve  a  nucleus  o.f  rail 
nasse  eer  .-(rvicp  to  provide  the  foundation 
inr  expandinc  to  mppt  tomorrow's  transporta- 
tion needs  oth-rwl.s"  an  enormous  pxpendi- 
tuiP  of  so^trmnent  lunds  will  be  required  in 
the'  future  to  rest  re  essential  passenger 
s»rv)  p;    now.   iherefore.   be   it 

Resolrrd.  Tliat  the  Public  .'Service  Com- 
mission of  Wvoml-e  hertbv  stron-^lv  urees 
the  Conorc'--  of  the  Ur,i"d  States  to  n.ompt- 
iv  ei'ct  leei.  ition  imp o.sing  a  mor-.torn-.m 
of  one  vear  on  i.'.il  p.'ssenger  r.ervice  dis- 
continuances )..  I'a.ng  the  c',ai;,lction  of  a 
st\idv  and  the  submission  of  recommenda- 
tio-^s  thereon,  bv  -he  Department  of  Trans- 
i)ortat!on.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com»ni.-- 
sion  ar.d  the  Nrinnal  Assort  uinn  of  Kegu- 
latorv  Utilitv  Commi.ssloners,  relative  to 
practical  means  tor  preserving  f.ssentlal  rail 
•  a!v,enL;er  service,  and  the  role  best  suited 
fo-  rail  ;  tssencer  service  in  joinin?  with 
otner  modes  to  meet  .America's  growing 
irinsportation   needs:    ..nd   be   it   lurther 

K^.ohvd     That    this    Cominis=;ion    herebv 
stroiK'lv    urges    the    Congress    t.->    promntlv 
.miend  .section   l:ia  of  the  Interst.<it°  Com- 
merce Act  as  proposed  by  S.  1635  iinirorh-.ced 
by   .Soiintor   C.i.sc   of   Nfv    tersev   .  ::    Miv    4 
1967>     and     as     furt'ier     pro;i.):-^d     l-y     'hi- 
NAkUC  in  tfstimnnv  before  the  C^mmitt^e 
on   Commerce   of  ihe  .Senate   ..nd   ;ho  Com- 
'Tn-'P"  o"  I;  ter.st.ite  and  Frreisn  Commerce 
,f  the  House  of  Rppif sentatives  relative  to 
multi-State   pas.serger   train   discontinuance 
•-ictitions    oein^   first   heard   and   determined 
■pv  State  joint  hoards  v.-ith    iiT-ri.-ved  i-artics 
niv*n"   risht  of   apne;      to   the  ICC  t-  r  ror- 
r-ection   of  errors  of   law;    .md   he  it  luriner 
Resolved.  That   copies   of   this  Resolution 
be   furnished   to  Governor  Hathav.ay  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Wvomlng  Congressiona. 
delegation,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mit'.-e  on   Commerce  of  the  Senate  and   of 
•hP    Committee    on    Interstate    ..nd    Foreien 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Dat°d    at    Chtvenne,    Wyoming,    this    Jlst 
dav  of  March.  1968. 

Public  Service  Coimmission   of 
Wyoming. 

Richard    J.    Luman. 

Cii  airman. 

Walter  W.  Hudson. 

Commissioner. 

Zan   Lewis. 

Commissioner. 

Attest: 

Alex  J.  Eliopulos. 

Secretary. 
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Resolution  Calling  for  Congressional 
ACTION  To  Preserve  Essential  Passenger 
Train  Service 

WHereas.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, acting  under  Section  13a  of  the  In- 
terstate commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  Sec  13al, 
has  permitted  the  discontinuance  of  hun- 
dreds of  passenger  trains  in  the  past  several 
vears  with  the  result  that  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  at  best  sparse  throughout  the  Nation 
and  in  some  nreas  has  ceased  to  exist;  and 

Whereas.  The  rising  tide  of  passenger  train 
discontinuances  has  been  Intensified  by  the 
policy  of  the  united  States  Post  Offie  Depart- 
ment regarding  the  removal  of  the  mall  from 
passenger  trains;  and 

Whereas  The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Wvomio3  and  its  sister  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies within  the  National  Association  of  RegtJ- 
latorv  Utilitv  Commissioners  (NARUC)  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  development  of  a 
sound   and   adequate   rail   passenger   service 


Resolution  Calling  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion To  PRESERVE  Essential  Passenger 
Train  Service 

Whereas  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission acting  under  Section  13a  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  U.SC  Sec.  13al. 
has  permitted  the  discontinuance  of  him- 
dreds  of  passencer  trains  in  the  tiast  .-^^everal 
vears  with  the  result  that  rail  passen<rpr  serv- 
ice is  at  best  sparse  throughout  the  Nation 
and  in  some  areas  has  ceased  to  exist:  and 

Whereas  The  rising  tide  of  passenger  train 
discontinuances  has  been  intensified  by  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment regarding  the  removal  of  the  mail 
from  passenger  trains;  and 

Whereas  This  Commission  and  its  sister 
State  regulatory  aeencles  within  the  National 
Association  of  '  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NARUC)  are  vitally  concerned  wim 
the  development  of  a  sound  and  adequate 


rail  pas-senger  .service  which  will  be  respon- 
sive lo  the  needs  of  ..  nrowing  America-   and 

WhPve as  We  oelipve  that  tlip  dc  one  in  tne 
use  of  r.iil  pas.spn-.er  service  !s  nvrel .  .i  tHn- 
porarv  ,  pi.sode  in  the  Nat'on  s  tr.oisport  .tion 
history  because  our  crowded  airways  and 
cloeeert  highways  will  not  be  erui.U  t..  tomor- 
row  .  transportation   t.sks;   ..nd 

WhrrPiS  The  pipservation  of  .safe  deiiend- 
able  .  il-v.eather  w  r-'H  pa-.^en.tcr  .service 
is  essential  not  onlv  to  the  iravelin-,'  oublic. 
bur    il.'o  to  the  national  defpns"-   and 

Wticrpas  J.ipan  s  Trkaid"  Mop  and  ihp  Eu- 
ropean .ailroads  prove  the  ten.sihllity  and  de- 
..-•r..bil  •      ..f  modern  r.ail  passen-er  systems: 

and  , 

Wberea.T  Tt  is  rru'-.al  to  th.  luture  wel- 
fare of  America  that  ihe  C.uiirre-s  lu.w  Hke 
nrompt  cilon  to  con.sen  p  a  nu.-lpus  of  riul 
passpi-'Pr  service  to  provide  the  foundation 
for  expandimr  to  mppt  tomorrow's  transpor- 
tation UPPds.  othprwlse  an  morm.us  ex- 
[)endii  ;rp  of  uovpnimei"  funds  will  be  re- 
.'piirpd  in  the  future  't.  rpsp.r-  c.s..^^ential 
,)rs^pn<»er    ervicc:  now   ilierefore   belt 

Rpsoh-d  That  the  State  <^>rp.)ration  Oom- 

.pis=(on  of  Virginia  h.-rebv  stronelv  tir-es  the 

r   ,i(.ress   of   th^   United   Stat°s   'o   pr.inpily 

rp  ici,  ipcrislation  imposincr  a  m.  ratnrium  on 

•aii  nas  enper  ^  prvicp  dlsconKnu  mces  pend- 

"n.T  The  comnletjon  <.f  :.  studv.  .md  the  .sub- 

iniHsu,n  ^f  rfomniendations  ii-.prpon.  bv  the 

Dpnartm»nt    of     Ir.n-p  station     ihe    Inter- 

.s»--,'   c.immercp   c  'umisstni     and    ih"   Na- 

nora'  A^sp.  i.tion  oi'  Kreolaton  Utility  Com- 

m(»-t.-.n.  :s.    reh'tive    t  ■    p>-nctic;,l    inenns    for 

nrf^nrintr    pssential    nd    .)as-pne.-r    service. 

ipfi   ,h.'  role  b.«st  Mi'tert   for  rail  pn.-sencer 

',prvi  e  'n  ioin'O"  wi'h  othpr  mofps  to  Tiv'Pt 

.^mericH's   -n-wlng  iranspon  .-.on  need;-;  and 

/j,oo,'.-,,.d  Tint  thi."!  C<immi<^pion  herpby 
sfoPTiv  ur-J-B  Th^  O.norcRs  m  pr-mi'lv 
ampud  Sertl-1  Kin  of  the  Interslate  Poin- 
m-rcp  Act  ,-.s  pr,nosPrt  '.v  .S  ir.«5  .introduced 
l,v  Sp.^ll'-.r  C:\r'>  M-  New  Jersev  -n  '^'-'J  *; 
n«7.  and  .,s  -urthPr  -O..-  v.Pri  h"  t'-p  NARUC 
in  ip'timnnv  h-fore  me  C-mmtTtre  -n  c-m- 
inrT.p  of  ''10  S-nni"  .nd  thp  Ccmmittee  on 
In'prst-tP  .nn  ^'.  , -W.  Com.uprre  of  'he 
House  of  Renrp'  ■■^Bl!-.-''<  re'ative  to  nutlt - 
S-fttP  n.ssenfpr  I'ain  uispontonv.npe  petl- 
;,ons  lieing  iir^t  ..pard  and  ^-'"'••^^''^'•rt  '»' 
.St.at»  v.iPt  ooHrds  with  -"r -  cd  pi.rttps 
ivvvin^  rl"ht  .  f  aoppal  t.-.  he  ICC  tr^r  correc- 
tion of  errors  of  law:  .and  be  It  further 

Rcwf.'f)  T'^nt  rrnlp<^  of  this  Rpsolnt'or  he 
furnlshpd  -o  -hp  Governor  and  to  ihe  mpm- 
l,..rs  of  the  Concrr  sionil  dpleeation  of  this 
Stn-  and  to  T.-.p  membpo.  'f  the  Commirtee 
on  ComniP'-p  .  r  'hp  SPhaie  and  .f  'ie  C  m- 
^ru'ee  on  Inler-va.P  and  Porel.n  Commerce 
of  Thp  Hou.se  ui  Hepier.entalives. 


Xvp'C    RF-.Hi    ION    .    lotN--    ■■'^■^   r'oN.-r-s- 

'     SlnN.»L    .ACTION  ■:o   .-'Itv-SERVF.  ti'.fcNl-J'''-  '   *'•- 

sENi.fii  \nn<   ..ERVi-i: 

Whereas.  The  Interstate  Commprre  Com- 
niis.sion.  acting  ^^r<ier  .section  3a  of  ^h^e 
Int^rsi.tte  Commc' -»  Act  i49  ^^^\-  ^"^,; 
na,  has  ■■  ,n-ttJ  the  cll-r  .-.inuimr  ul 
hundreds  of  p.  s—  -r  trvu=  i-i  the  '^•^'^^^'^ 
Pral  -.  -ais  With  thP  r-      t  t'o-  ,n.l  on-.-.Ber 

sprvlfP  is  .  t   >)■     •       ■  '■    '"'-■'■•■"      "■'  •      •  " 

U^'n  and  in  some  are.s  has  ceased  to  exist; 

^Wherea-s  The  ris'-  tiri«  of  pa-^-'pneer  train 
dl.scont.'"uanc-^  'las  hpp"  ititPf'.ti"d  vv  the 
Polnv  of  the  L'-..l-l  -  '-'s  rnst  J.me  De- 
UrtmentrPcard|.i«t.i..pmr.  al  •  ^  t.a-^  mail 
from  I  a.ssenger  trair.j;  and  ,  „^„ 

Wher-as  The  National  .A.s.sociation  cf  R'-g- 
ulat.i|-v  Utliity  C  oini'ssion  s  .NARUCi  is 
vitally  concerned  %xi'h  tne  develo.Mnevt  of  a 
vo.r.-.a  avd  -.deou.ae  -ail  !.hsf°.i-p-  s»r-.^re 
which  will  be  lesponsive  to  the  needs  of  a 
growi:ig  Amori.-a:   and 

Whereas  We  b°!'pvp  thai  thP  dpc'iv.p  l.i  the 
usp  ot  -M'  v.as.spnef  r  sprvlce  's  merely  a  tem- 
.>oraiv  .  Di-sode  in  t:ie  Nation's  ..rai.sooi  taU.m 
nisiory    bpcau^e    our    crowded    airways    and 
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clogged  highways  will  not  be  equal  to  to- 
morrow's transporUtion  tasks;  and 

Whereas.  The  preservation  of  safe,  dei^end- 
able  all-weather  mass  rail  passenger  service 
is  essential  not  only  to  the  traveling  public, 
but  also  to  the  national  defense,  and 

Whereas.  Japan's  Tokaido  Line  and  the 
European  railroads  prove  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  modern  rail  passenger  systems; 

Whereas  It  is  crucial  to  the  future  welfare 
of  America  that  the  Congre.=s  now  take 
prompt  action  to  conserve  a  nucleus  of  rail 
passenger  service  to  provide  the  foundation 
for  expanding  to  meet  tomorrow's  transpor- 
tation needs,  otherwise  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  government  funds  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future  to  restore  essential  pas- 
senger service:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  hereby  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  promptly 
enact  legislation  imposing  a  moratorium  on 
rail  passenger  service  discontinuances  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  study  and  the  sub- 
m'sslon  of  recommendations  thereon,  bv  the 
Department  of  TransporUtion.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners.- relative  to  practical  means  for 
oreserving-  essential  rail  passenger  service, 
and  the  role  best  suited  for  rail  passenger 
service  In  Joining  with  other  modes  to  meet 
America's  growing  transport.uion  needs;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association  hereby  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  to  promptly  amend  section  13a  or 
the  interstate  Commerce  Act  as  proposed  by 
S  1685  (introduced  bv  Senator  C;ise  nf  New 
Jersey  on  Mav  4.  1967 »  and  as  further  pro- 
posed by  this  Association  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  XntersUte  and 
Forelt'n  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relative  to  multi-State  passenger 
train  discontinuance  petitions  being  first 
heard  and  determined  by  State  Joint  boards 
with  aggrieved  parties  having  right  of  appeal 
to  the  ICC  'or  correction  of  errors  of  law, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  oi  this  Resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  In-erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Medical  Sipplies  Donated  to  South 
Vietnam 
Cape  Town  —The  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  donate  medical  supplies 
to  the  value  of  $14,000  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  was  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  announcement  said  the 
donation  followed  an  urgent  appeal  received 
from  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

•The  appeal  indicated  that  great  suffering 
had,  as  a  result  of  recent  events  In  South 
Vietnam,  been  Inflicted  on  the  civil  popula- 
tion—much of  it  due  to  terrorist  activity— 
and  that  there  was  urgent  need  of  assistance 
to  the  refugee  victims."  the  announcement 
said. 


April  J,  1968 


April  2,  1068 
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South  Africa  Donates  Medicines  to 
South  Vietnam 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
great  suflfering  and  injuries  in  South 
Vietnam  following  the  recent  Communist 
assassinations  and  murders  by  the  Viet- 
cong  the  South  African  Government  has 
donated  $14,000  worth  of  medical  sup- 
plies. 

Strange  that  none  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
Martin  Luther  King's  menagerie,  or  the 
peace  movements  have  conducted  any 
drives  or  offered  to  help  the  injured  and 
homeless  in  South  Vietnam.  But  then, 
they  tend  to  love  the  enemy  more  than 
their  friends. 

The  account  from  the  News  From 
South  Africa  follow : 


Letter  From  a  Constituent 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 


OK    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  confronted  with  many  problems 
which  are  of  grave  concern  to  our  people. 
Every  day  Members  of  Congress  receive 
numerous  letter.s  from  their  constituents 
offering  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  Congress  can  ap- 
proach the  economic,  social,  and  military 
problems  affecting  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation, 

I  received  a  letter  dated  March  29, 
1968.  from  a  constituent  outlining  rec- 
ommendations which  I  feel  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 
I  commend  my  constituent  for  his  fore- 
sight and  judgment.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  the  soundness  of 
his  remarks. 

Without  the  use  of  his  name.  I  insert 
his  letter  in  the  Record: 

Map.ch  29.  1968, 
Hon.  Basil  L  Whitenkr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Whitener:  I  have  your  ques- 
tionnaire with  reference  to  some  of  the  criti- 
cal matters  facing  our  country  at  the  present 
time,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of 
these,  if  I  may  presume  upon  your  time. 

north    VIETNAM 

The  whole  conduct  of  operations  In  this 
area  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  entire  people. 
The  .idministration  has  failed  miserably  In 
the  matter  of  communication.  It  has  assumed 
that  the  people  are  too  stupid  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  based  upon  facts.  The  glowing  re- 
ports do  not  Jibe  with  the  realities.  The 
people  wouldn't  believe  the  administration 
now  if  the  releases  were  sworn  to  on  a  stack 
of  Bibles. 

Anv  person  With  any  degree  of  military 
experience  knows  that  a  war  cannot  be 
fought  with  local  ground  rules  which  favor 
the  opposition.  The  graduallstlc  approach  is 
foolish  on  its  face.  It  resembles  very  much 
the  boxer  who  telpgraphs  his  punches. 

The  principles  of  war  have  been  violated 
at  every  turn.  I  refer  to  the  principles  of 
mass,  fire  power,  surprise,  etc.  When  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  make  this  an  Ameri- 
can effort,  action  should  have  been  prompt 
and  severe.  Our  moves  should  have  been 
made  quickly  and  decisively.  Port  facilities, 
rails,  bridges,  power  production  facilities,  etc. 
should  have  been  destroyed.  Economic  sanc- 
tions should  have  been  applied  to  all  commu- 
nist nations  at  once,  as  well  as  to  nations  of 


the  free  world  shipping  critical  materials  to 
them  Critical  materials  are  now  being  sold 
to  the  communist  nations  of  eastern  Europe 
and  Russia  as  well.  Don't  think  for  one 
moment  these  materials  arc  not  being 
processed  and  trans-shipped.  Did  you  know 
that  IBM  computer  systems  are  now  being 
supplied  to  Russia? 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  some  people 
in  the  policy  making  positions  of  our  State 
Department  think  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Russian  and  Asiatic  communists.  This 
is  foolish.  Though  these  two  groupings  may 
have  their  Ideological  differences,  you  may 
rest  assured  they  will  cling  together  In  com- 
mon cause  against  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  afford  a  war  of  attrition.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  manpower.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  State  Department  to  let  the 
Defense  Department  run  the  war. 

The  immorality  of  this  whole  mess  lies  In 
the  draft.  As  a  Chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
ser.e.  I  h.ive  been  called  upon  by  the  Army 
to  conduct  military  rites  for  boy.=  killed  in 
action  In  Vietnam.  These  kids  have  had  a 
minimum  of  training.  Just  recently  a  young 
man  from  Conover  died  as  a  result  of  f.ie  ex- 
plosion of  blasting  caps  he  was  handling. 
He  was  inducted  August  16,  1967.  He  w.as 
shipped  t3  Vietn.im  in  January  1968.  He  is 
now  dead  and  burled.  An  experienced  soldier 
would  have  known  to  handle  blasting  caps 
with  extreme  caution.  It  takes  at  least  one 
year  to  really  train  a  man  for  combat  opera- 
tions. 

The  administration  must  bear  the  blame 
for  the  above.  Mr.  John?.)!!  cimpaigned  in 
1964  as  a  "peace  candidate."  Recalling  the 
repercussions  of  Mr.  Kennedys  action  in  call- 
ing up  reserves  for  Berlin,  he  juft  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  run  the  political  risk,  now 
could  he?  But  Mr,  Whitener.  if  Vietnam  was 
so  important  to  the  defense  of  this  nation 
and  our  national  interests,  he  should  have 
told  the  American  people  the  facts  He  could 
have  called  up  reserves  and  guardsmen  with- 
out fear. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  mobile 
strategic  rrserve  in  this  country!  Did  you 
know  that?  There  are  two  armored  divisions 
available,  one  mechanized  infantry  division, 
and  an  under-strength  airborne  division. 
When  Mr.  McNamara  crammed  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  down  evervone's  throat  a  few  months 
ago.  he  ruined  us.  Most  of  these  organizations 
are  in  process  of  reorganization,  and  it  will 
take  a  year  for  most  of  them  to  find  out  who 
they  are  and  where  they  are.  Tlie  administra- 
tion Is  hung  up  on  its  own  "politics"  with 
reference  to  the  war.  It'll  be  more  of  the 
same,  with  more  and  more  "raw  draftees" 
getting  it. 

There  is  a  solution.  Return  the  bulk  of  our 
European  troops.  Either  use  them  to  cadre 
new  divisions  or  mix  them  with  Guard  troops. 
Then  use  them  to  get  this  thing  over  with. 
By  the  way  this  would  help  the  balance  of 
payments  problem,  too.  TTiere  will  be  objec- 
tions to  this  solution,  but  the  time  has  come 
for  the  "free"  European  nations  to  assume 
their  own  defense  burden.  If  they  want  to 
remain  free,  they  must  be  willing  to  fight 
for  It  themselves.  We  cannot  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  everv  nation  under  the  sun.  These 
people  have  been  sucking  our  blood  for 
twenty-two  vears.  It  is  time  for  them  to  be 
weaned  Let  us  not  destroy  ourselves  eco- 
nomically for  them.  We  are  doing  exactly 
what  Lenin  said  we  would  be  forced  to  do, 
"spend  ourselves  to  death."  The  people  are 
tired  of  pulling  someone's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  Are  at  great  expense,  only  to  have  these 
verv  people  kick  us  in  the  teeth. 

Fight  the  war  with  every  weapon,  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  psychological  to  win  it, 
or  else  get  out.  This  is  the  way  the  people 
feel  about  it. 

The  Congress  should  review  every  facet  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  should  examine  every 


agreement  made  or  Implied  by  letters  of  In- 
tent As  representatives  of  the  people,  you 
should  tell  the  Executive  branch  they  may 
propose,  but  the  Congress  will  dispose  by  con- 
trol of  the  purse.  This  is  your  power,  use  it  I 
We  don't  elect  representatives  to  be  rubber 
stamps  for  anv  branch  of  the  executive,  we 
elect  them  to  represent  us.  Too  much  power 
has  been  allowed  to  the  executive  through 
the  default  of  the  Congress. 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

Our  balance  of  payments  problem  rests 
primarily  with  foreign  aid  and  the  imports  of 
cheaplv  made  foreign  goods  which  compete 
with  our  domestic  production. 

Our  labor  force,  through  continued  pres- 
sures for  higher  and  higher  wages,  h.as  almost 
priced  out  of  the  market  with  competitive 
foreign  manufacturers. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  trade  and  being  on 
frlendlv  terms  with  certain  nations,  but  not 
at  the  "expense  of  our  own  industry.  Raise 
import  duties  on  these  critical  items  from 
abroad.  The  American  product  can  then  meet 
the  competition  and  sell.  Less  money  will  be 
eolng  out  of  the  country.  Did  you  know  that 
our  watch  Industry  has  been  crippled  by 
cheap  imports?  Many  people  are  wearing 
Russian  watches,  but  don't  know  it! 

Cut  foreign  aid  out  altogether!  Offer  tech- 
nical assistance  only.  We've  fed  India  for 
vears,  only  to  receive  "guff"  from  them _ 
■  As  far  as  France  is  concerned.  I  think  we 
have  more  than  repaid  the  assistance  she 
Eave  us  in  winning  the  Revolutionary  war. 
let  us  show  De  Gaulle  two  can  P';^>/>W^°;, 
nomic  game!  Demand  payment  of  the  World 
War  I  indebtedness!  Raise  import  duties  oil 
Wines,  etc.  They  will  be  cooled  off  m  .i  hurr>  , 

TAXES 

There  are  72.000,000  wage  earners  in  the 
US  Thev  are  being  called  upon  to  .support 
the'  balance  of  our  200.000.000  population. 
plus  fortv-two  foreign  countries.  The  aver- 
age w.^ge"  earner  is  being  squeezed  to  death^ 
He  is  caught  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  miil  t^tones  of  rising  taxes  and  infla- 

^'°Inflatlon  is  not  due  to  unprecedented 
spending  among  the  people,  but  to  the  care- 
lei  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
our  national  debt  is  a  disgrace.  We  ve  mort- 
gaged the  economic  future  of  a  least  h\e 
fenerations  of  American  citizens  yet  unborn^ 
^  Se  IS  enough  fat  in  the  Federal  Budget 
to  cut  out  and  save  not  a  paltry  six  billions^ 
but  thirtv  billions,  if  you  PeoP'e  h^ve^  the 
fortitude  to  just  do  It.  Of  course  ^he  fe^er 
gets  everyone  up  there  just  before  ejection. 

'''^ust'  rllse  taxes  and  you  will  have  not 
lust  race  riots  on  your  hands,  but  a  tax- 
payer's rebellion.  The  people  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing their  hard  earned  money  wasted  by  bu- 
reavicrats! 

WAR  ON   POVERTY 

A  giant  boondoggle.  HEW  has  found  ways 
and  means  to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  administration  of  funds  by  local 

^Tduc'^tTthese  people!  Get  private  industry 
to  cooperate  in  the  operation  of  area  trade 
schools    Provide  tax  incentives  for  them  to 

'^'rh'e  unemployed  and  the  unskilled  will 
then  be  told  to  "go  to  the  school  and  prepare 
yourself  to  be  productive,  or  else  you  come 
off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Did  vou  know  that  case  workers  are  in- 
structed to  tell  these  people  they  can  niake 
more  monev  bv  being  on  welfare  than  they 

"'we'eTea^ld  three  generations  of  national 
"moochers". 

CRIME 

When  the  Federal  Government  encouraged 
demonstrations  and  curbed  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  their  attempts  to  handle 
such.  Pandora's  Box  was  opened  and  we  were 
stricken  with  a  thousand  diseases  less  one. 
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The  judiciary  hasn't  helped  matters  either. 

A  firm  statement  of  Intent  from  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  attorney-general  s 
office  with  reference  to  federal  action  In  riot- 
Ine.  etc  would  help 

The  attornev-general  has  all  the  law.s  he 
needs  to  prosecute  syndicated  crime.  If  he 
win  just  get  off  of  his  rump  and  go  after  ir 

Our  Judiciary  must  be  strengthened.  -This 
can  onlv  be  done  by  eliminating  Judgeships 
from  the  patronage.  Rigid  standards  for  Fed- 
eral ludges  should  be  established.  No  man 
could  be  appointed  if  he  does  not  meet  these 
legal  standards.  Judges  should  receive  their 
offices  on  the  basis  of  legal  experience,  not 
fis  a  political  reward, 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    CONTROLS 

They  should  be  Imposed  NOW!  They  should 
have  "been  imposed  three  years  ago  when 
the  decision  was  reached  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam! 

Thank  vou  Congressman  Whitener  for  lis- 
tening. These  things  have  been  on  my  chest 
for  a  long  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 


H.R.  14816 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Select   Subcommittee  on  Labor    of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  holding 
extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  14816.  a  bill 
to    promote    occupational    safety    and 
health  conditions  in  American  industry. 
Throughout  the  hearings,  we  have  taken 
testimony  from  employers'  organizations, 
who  have,  with  remarkable  consistency, 
assured    us    that    industry    is    doi^B    ^ 
splendid  job  on  safety  and  health,  and 
that,  anyway,  accidents  are  mostly  the 
fault  of  the  workers. 
Thev  have  told  us: 

Make  the  workers  more  .^atety  conscious 
and  the  problem  Is  licked. 

Such  an  argument  is  not  entirely 
without  appeal.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^  If  r- 
fectlv  willing  to  admit  that  many  acci- 
dents are  caused  by  the  inattention  or 
carelessness  of  workers,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly wilUng  to  concede  that  employees 
ought  to  be  more  safety  conscious. 

But  being  safety  conscious  can  also  be 
an  occupational  hazard.  An  NLRB  tnal 
examiner  has  recently  found,  in  the  case 
of  Lee  Frazier.  a  machinist  in  Missoula 
Mont  that  Mr.  Frazier's  employer  fired 
Mm  for  complaining  to  the  Montana 
industrial  Safety  Board  about  unsafe 
working  conditions.  The  tnal  examiner 
found  this  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and 
recommended  that  Frazier  be  returned 

^SoV  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  who 
argue  that  accidents  are  the  fault  of  the 
workers  and  that  the  workers  must  be- 
come more  interested  in  safety,  that  they 
persuade  their  fellow  employers  to  re- 
move the  one  occupational  hazard  that 
an  interest  in  safety  can  create  instead  of 
alleviate-  the  hazard  of  gettmg  fired  for 
pointuig  out  the  other  hazards  on  the 

^°Mr    Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  a  story  from  the  March 
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■n  edition  of  the  Machinist,  telling  about 
Lee  Frazier  and  the  "benefits"  he  re- 
ceived from  being  safety  conscious  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

SAFETY     COMPLAINT     RULED     No     C^ROUND     FOR 

Firing 

Management  cannot  Are  a  worker  for  try- 
ing to  correct  unsale  .-hop  conditions,  a  Labor 
Board  trial  examiner  li.is  ruled^ 

He  recommended  that  Lee  Frazier^  a  mem- 
ber of  lAM  LocAl  1434,  Missoula.  Mont  be 
returned  w  his  job  .a  the  Westmont  T^ac  or 
Oo.  with  full  back  p.iy,  plus  b  per  cent  li- 

'"Tmes  C.  Jakob.son.  Local  1434  president. 
rcDOrts  lh..t  Frazier  h..d  been  fired  more  than 
a  yea  ago  .ifter  complaining  to  the  Montana 
indvistnal  s^.lety  Board  and  -'-Vcing  lor  cor- 
rection of  unsafe  conditions.  I;fcal  434  lllwl 
an    unfair-practice    charge    with    the    Labor 

^  Tilt  trial  examiner,  Howard  Myers,  held 
that  Frazier's  request  is  a  "protected  uc- 
UvUV  Ta  worker  who  acts  in  l>ehalf  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  employees. 

Ser  went  to  work  lor  Westmont  in 
Kallspell.  Mont..  In  1959.  He  moved  to  Mis- 
sou  o  two  vears  later,  when  the  company 
^ught  a  "plant  there  In  the  new  .shop 
Mr  found  a  number  of  dangerous  things 
A  ^werful  vertical  press  sometimes  threw 
out  bits  of  metal  h,.rd  enough  to  leave  a 
hrulse.  A  fork  hit  .'ith  a  bad  clutch  would 
sometimes  jump  iour  icet  lorward  There  w.is 
n  1  ifk  of  safety  guards. 
"rLier    .nd   his   lellow  workers  discu.,sed 

the  dangers  with  a  plant  ''^'\'^"''f-\'l'^!)^^a 
out   result.  The   letter    to   the   .^alitv    Bjard 

'"f^ztev  wivs  off  duty  on  the  day  a  str.te  In- 
.prcto     turned   up.  Alter  looking  the  P  ^n 
over    the  inspector  decided  that  conditions 
were  safe,  although  the  power  press  wasn  t 
in  oneratlon  when  he  was  there. 

Prazler  told  the  plant  owner  that  It  wa^  he 
vho  had  complained  .aid  that  he  was  stlU 
ot  satisfied  vMth  conditions.  The  owner  .'^- 
surcd  Frazier  that  no  action  would  be  taken 
Teamsl  hfm.  but  less  than  a  month  lat^r  In 
January,  1967.  he  was  fired.  The  reason  gUen 
wis  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

tt  the  hearing  the  company  defended  its 

acuon  on  the  ground  that  Frazier's  work  was 

■•slow."  He  did  not  "act  in  concert  with  his 

fellow  workers,  but  took  it  upon  Wmself  to 

file  the  c  aim  with  the  Industrial  Accident 

Board"  the  company  said.  It  claimed  that 

Ws  action   therefore,  was  not  a  protected  ac- 

tlvltv  under  the  Labor  Act, 

"  Examiner  Myers  ruled  otherwise.  He  heW 

that  the  record  clearly  showed     that  froii^ 

time  to  time  Frazier  discussed  with  his  fel- 

ow  workers  the  hazardous  conditions  which 

oxTsted  in  the  welding  shop  and  fey  agreed 

with    him     that    the     Industrla      Accident 

Board  should  be  called  upon  to  Inspect  the 

^^H^e  ruled  that  the  company  had  committed 
an  unfair  labor  act  In  firing  him. 


Michigan    Association   of    Police    Chief* 
Support  Broader  Frequency  Allocation 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1968 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  I  have  been  urg- 
ine  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  take  action  aimed  at  sub- 
San  Sly  broadening  the  allocation  of 
the  radio  spectrum  which  is  reserved  for 
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land  mobile  users,  incl  jdlnu  police,  flre- 
men  and  other  puhlir  safety  services. 

The  FCC  has  rr:'dc  son^e  n?odest  con- 
cessuM^  With  e-a:d  t-  pi-b  c  satety 
services.  HoAevt  n  JCh  m^.e  reeds  to 
^  done.  ,  . 

Therefore.  I  am  plea.sed  to  msert  at  tnis 
point  in  the  Cunc;kes?'on  \r  Record  a  res- 
olution recently  aaoi^ted  by  the  Michi- 
gan As.«oriatinn  of  Chie'  v,[  Pnlice  vsh:ch 
supports  L:oadei  allocation  of  the  tie- 
ouencv  :pe;tri!m  to  }:  oiic  saf.ry  serv- 
ices. The  le.xt  of  the  .esclution  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Where.is.  in  the  pi.<=t  17  years  the  mimber 

of  rad  .!  transmitters  opT.cinu  in  the  seg- 
me-i  of  tbe  radio  spectiiun  ...-^s.  ;:.i  i  w 
publ.c  safety  h;us  g  .:-An  from  78.000  to 
2.2^0.00(l     ■nd 

Wherea.-!.  in  1978  it  s  estimated  ih.U  there 
will  be  5  000  000  ira:.  muter.-;  operating  in 
t>:is  sec-uir  of  the  spectrum;  and 

Wherea-  the  publio  .natetv  iiuen-sTS  find 
it  ir.p.irs.iblc  to  compete  with  other  Interest.- 
ir  ati:ect;n_'  let;.,  .ation  i-'J  re-uiacUMis  which 
provide  for  as^iienment  of  .•ir  sp.irc:   and 

Whore .li.  the  cunnmuiiicau-.nu;  needt.  o!  ;he 
pi:bHc  saift:,-  .-jerv.ces  .irc'  mcre.ising  beyond 
o,i"  .iDilitv  ^  fope  witb  them. 

Now  "le-efore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
MiVhiifan  .A:  .  ■■at.or.  of  Ch:M=  o'  PoUcc 
ur-er.'th.'  apavop.-iar-.-  at^i-...-:c-'  l.i  .supnort 
th.>  efforts  of  those  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  public  stfetv  communic  itions  to 
broaden  the  alio.-:.  ^  r  <>f  'h.'  :re<  i-ney 
spectrum  which  i.s  assi?i:etl  to  the  public 
saleiy  services. 


One  Hundred  Sixteen  Years  of  Life 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  mv  native  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  was  li'd  to  re'st  an  viusual  and 
irr-'-Did  s:n  wh)  Iivec  wr-v  uiyund  tae 
Biblical  span  of  life,  to  the  age  of  116 

years. 

This  distinguished— yet  most  hum- 
ble  constituent    was    named    Antonia 

Nino.  She  was  born  in  old  Mexico  but 
was  brought  to  what  is  now  Texas  while 
an  infant  She  grew  up  in  the  community 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  known 
as  Lytle.  Tex. 

She  worked  hard  with  her  family  and 
later  with  her  husband  toward  the  en- 
richment of  the  Lytle  community.  It  has 
been  persons  I'ke  Antonia  Nino  who  have 
built  up  the  ereat  Southwest.  It  has  been 
their  toil,  and  their  muscle,  and  their 
sweat  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
Southwest  Texas  to  be  the  great  land 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  at  her  funeral 
theie  were  more  than  250  grandchildren. 
Dozens  of  citizens  were  present  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  this  great  lady  who  was 
granted  116  rich  years  of  a  rewarding 
and  noble  life  by  our  Supreme  Maker. 

Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sen.se 
of  reve  cnce  and  n  .spect  that  I  biini?  to 
the  attentiop  <  f  mv  ^  illeaaues  the  story 
of  this  humble,  noble,  and  self-sacrific- 
ing lady-   Antonia  Nino. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Howard  Thompson  Retires  as  Legis- 
lative Correspondent 

t 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr.  ASHriROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  Ohio 
has  lo.st  a  verv  ab'u-  reiiortpr  during  this 
past  week  -"tien  the  veteran  Col'tmbus 
nusi.ali-h  )t!!i..iMh\e  .'•  Mifsucn'ient.  Ho.\- 
ard  R  Tiintiii^.'n.  wrote  li..s  la-t  column. 
Known  to  his  friends  i=s  Sam.  he  has 
•iraced  the  sta^ehouse  in  Columbus  for 
most  of  h'.';  44  years  of  news  reporting 
and  ana  ■. .s'.K  ^.  ,    . 

Some  -ronths  ago  I  faceciously  chided 
the  \Va:;'^'n;;ton  legisl  tive  - -irre  pnnd- 
enf<  for  their  nattention  to  some  now  - 
wivti',-  miitte.s  and  ilioir  predilection 
witli  otiier  sti^ruvs.  I  nv  d  riiat  Diot,''.n»s 
came  to  t^be  Wasbini-ton  press  corns 
locking  "  •  nn  honest  man  and  20  min- 
litos  later  he  ■'.as  .u.)k  na  lor  ins  lamp 
Not  so  with  H.tv,arri  InoirP'-rn.  i-nd  I 
in<''':rie  a.  this  p  ini  an  article  bv  How- 
ard Hunu/m-cr,  also  of  the  Columbus 
Dispat(-h.  !T"ardini'  the  retirement  of 
his  colleague; 

NOPHIN'.S  JfST  -HE  S.i^M'-  VkTFRA?^  REPORTER 

Ends  Career 
(Bv  Howird  Huntzineen 
Sam  1=  cone,  and  many  place?  just  won't 

be  the  snmc. 

These  in  lude  The  Di.^pato:i  ncwnronm. 
the  St^ehoure  pressro.-m.  t'ne  offices  .md 
corr'dors  of  ;he  C.ipitol  and  undoubtedly 
his  home. 

Howar:)  R  iS.im,  Thomr.'^on  rpllred  Fri- 
day, two  davs  afer  his  fiSth  b-rthday.  And 
cvervnne  should  be  so  ynu'iK  at  bb. 

The  gcrd  natured  -eie-an  of  the  tv-ie- 
wni-r  miv  have  acquired  hi'^  wry  humor 
fr 'm  a  rve  whi.'-k'' 

As  he  ro- alls,  f'-e  nxknnme  became  a  pcr- 
m.;.-fn:  pirr  of  his  name  in  the  third  crade. 
It  .seems 'that  "Sriti  rhomp=-nn"  w.is  a  popu- 
lar rye  whiskev  m  tho?e  days.  That  must 
hire  been  a  swm^ine  third  ariie. 

A  native  cf  Marietta.  Sam  [graduated  from 
the  Ice  1  '.I. I,  1  sciiool  .uid  .ittended  Marietta 
CoUeg-:'  three  ye;v,  teiore  transferring  to 
O^'oSnteUilversily 

He  had  worl^ed  t-T  th?  Marietta  Times  and 
f.u-  Maiierta  .Tournal  before  arriving  in  Co 
lumbv.  It  was  in  19'24  that  he  went  to  work 
for  Mip  eld  Ohio  State  J  .uin:;l  SturtinR  as 
IP  office  bov.  his  first  writing  Job  was  obitu- 
aries. 

Suh>eriuentlv.  he  handled  ?uch  beats  as 
the  police  station.  Federal.  Courthouse.  City 
Hall  and  Statehouse. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  he  has 
covereit  the  statcu'  u'c.  Hrst  for  the  old 
Journal  and  theu  The  Di^pafh.  He  joined 
The  DlsnUch  'n  1959  fol!owinE;  the  merger 
of  the  Citizen  and  Jo-.irn.il- 

Sim  likes  ceople  and  tieople  like  him. 
His  ^un--  "Id  and  r'  .v^have  been  recited 
dailv  to  ..        ■    I'.-'-      •'"■-    oirtcials  and  to  any- 
one else  who  would  Usl^ui. 

Greeiiner  of  "n:  'nln?  c'^n'"  will  be  missed 
bv    The   sccre.  .rie.=  '  ■"  various   otfices   he 

checked  H  ^  aiw.-  .  -  weii  up  the  salula- 
tion  with.  "Ih  )•:  it  will  rion  dear  i  rein- 
deer! ■:•" 

.■^nd  no  one  chuckled  any  niore  than  Sam 
as  lie  wait     !  a  .ftort. 

NormalU    without  looking  up.  a  secretary 
recognized     the     K-"«'!ir'-g     ^^^     celled     out, 
morning  I1...H1  " 
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One  cannot  forget  his  cornball  humor  at 
the  time  leelslators  considered  placing  a  tax 
on  soft  drinks.  Sam  took  up  the  battle  for 
the  youngsters  and  coined  the  slogan:  'You 
can   tax   my  daddy,   but  don't   tax  my  pop.  ' 

Ylkes ! 

Ana  when  a  state  development  department 
was  nrst  created.  Sam  Insisted  that  officials 
leeK  to  locate  a  box  company  in  Pandora. 
Ohio.  ,     , 

Uecentlv.  when  drive-in  funeral  homes 
were  dlscus-ed.  who  saw  the  pus.'^lbility  of 
drlvln-;  m    or  a  -cold  bier"?  Our  boy  .Sam. 

But  life  had  its  serious  uionicnts  with  Sam 
\s  .1  rep,  rter,  he  was  accurate  and  thorough. 
He  was  the  unoinclal  parliamentarian  for 
fellow  new.smen  and  many  lawmaker.s. 

Tlie  Ohio  House  of  Representative.s  and 
Senate  paid  him  tribute  when  his  retirement 
was  announced. 

House  Speaker  Charles  F  Kurfess  paid  him 
the  Mipretne  compliment  by  asking  him  to 
address  tlie  House  irom  the  roslrum.  the  first 
time  this  honcr  ever  was  accorded  a  news- 
man. 

.uir  \Vi<^  a  .-onndint  to  ^r.-.  ernors,  mayors. 
leviislaors  ai-d  .score.s  of  voum-  politicians 
and  oiticeholders  He  lre:iueni.ly  was  ap- 
pri;i")v'.i  .>  r  advice 

.\  r  .iiftdeiice  to  .Sam  ..Iwnys  was  a  sacred 

trii  -t 

Sim  and  N'orina.  his  hriJe  f  12  veori-  plan 
to  leave  lor  Fiona;  Sunuay  for  a  vacation 
and  'hen  visit  their  two  son< 

R..-er  IS  a  Lutheran  muurtrr  w.'nie  Robert 
is  un"  aeronauiicai  engineer,  residing  in  In- 
fliiin..  antf>Coniu'Ciicui  rcspectivelw 

The  Thompsons  call  3116  Vaiiderberg  Ave. 
home  and  their  I'arden  is  the  en\y  of  the 
nelehborh"Ofl.  N(  riui  is  chief  -arclfner  and 
plans  to  retain  that  title  since  Sam  intends 
■to  get  some  kind  of  worK  to  kcp  me  busy." 

To  the  champion  punster  we  would  like 
to  hrniL'  out  'haf  p\(n  m  'm  r'lrdeiiing  hobby 
he  will  be  .ihle  ■  <  '-lU  a  spade  a  'o-.de. 

And  without  <he  ole  boy,  things  around 
the  '->ttice  just  won't  be  the    -Sam  a:»  usual." 

A  good  example  of  the  hi'  ''  level  news 
reporting  ol  Howatd  Thomp.=-.on  is  his 
final  column  wiP'h  appeared  last  Sun- 
day in  the  Coiumbus  Disp-tch.  Sam  has 
a  wav  of  writing  which  combines  a 
crisp  and  hard-hitting  factual  presen- 
tation with  the  news  analyst's  in- 
sight and  wisdom.  Plugging  for  good  gov- 
ernment to  tiie  end.  the  new  retired  re- 
.spected  journalist  c^'ls  for  better  voter 
participation  in  politico.  I  include  his 
article  at  this  point  and  wish  Howard  R. 
Thompson  the  very  best  in  his  retire- 
ment years: 

Scribe  Makes  Final  PrrcH  for  Bigger  Voter 

Turnout 

(By  Ho'ward  Thompson) 

This  is  it. 

A  swan  song  can  get  too  sentimental. 

After  covering  politics — county,  city,  state 
and  some  national— for  more  than  40  years, 
there  are  many  m.emoiies.  too  many  to  put 
into  a  short  space  such  as  this. 

So.  rather  than  get  nostalgic,  it  Is  more 
appropriate  to  harp  on  a  pet  peeve  of  these 
many  vears. 

It  is  the  apathy  with  which  far  too  many 
Ohioans  have  approached  one  of  their  most 
valuable  rights-  the  right  to  vote  and  pick 
the  officials  to  run  the  government  that 
touches  their  e\ery  day  life. 

The  lackadaisical  attitude  they  have  shown 
over  the  vears  toward  this  privilege,  partic- 
ularly in  partv  primaries  and  non-presiden- 
tial elections  has  been  amazir-fr. 

Too  often,  one  hears,  voters,  who  go  to  the 
polls  oniv  -.t  general  election,  complain  about 
the  candidate  from  which  they  must  make 
a  final  choice. 


Thev  usually  are  the  ones  who  refuse  to 
participate  in  a  party  primary  where  these 

rnS'oHrr dominion,  has  a  r^ord  of 
ess  than  25  per  cent  of  its  residents  21  years 
oflge  or  Older  going  to  the  polls  in  primaries^ 

In  1966  a  non-presldentlal  year  when  state 
.m'clals   were   elected,   only    ^  *   ^'^'^^  ^- 
ballots  in  the  primaries  and  'e^.  f  ^"  ,f  ^'^^ 
,,f  the  voting  strength  went  to  the  polls  in 
the  general  election. 

in  the  l..st  presidential  election  ye.ar.  19C4. 
•  ess  than  1.8  million  took  the  time  to  vote  in 

^'^As'ln'most  presidential  years,  Ohioans 
turned  out  in  larger  numbers-4  million— to 
!ote  in  November  of  that  year.  However,  it 
wfi  some  200,000  less  than  in  1960.  the  pre- 
',  ions  comparable  year.  „  th„  tvireid- 

Too  often  too  many  lean  on  the  thread- 
bare excuse  that  they  don't  vote  in  a  primary 
; "cat'e  they  don't  want  to  disclose  the^r 
party  preference.  Political  parties  are  the 
backbone  of  a  republic.  .„„„,,.  for 

M-^o  they  plead  that  they  vote  only  for 
delegates  who  win  select  their  P^rty  s  nom- 
mees  for  president  a:.d  vice  president  in  a 
presidential  year  primary. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nominees  for 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  judges,  congresomcn. 
"ate  legislature  and  county  officials  and. 
sometimes,  for  U.i3.  senator,  are  ^-elected  then^ 
Yes  as  a  parting  shot,  it's  rewarding  to 
know 'that  vou  have  taken  a  part  in  your 
government  although  your  choice  may  not 
have  won. 


Loss  of  Face:  The  "Pueblo"  Legacy 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 
Mr   BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks    n  the 
Rfcord.  I  include  the  following: 

iFrom  Washington  Repcrt.  Mar  18.  19681 
Loss  OF  Face:    T::e  ■Puf.elo"  Legacy 
■When  the  Drapon  t..  .'Stranded  m  shaUow 
iraters   it    is    ca.si/v    teased    bt/   a    sicarm   of 
.hrimp."— (0!d   Chinese   Prorerbt 

When  the  USS  "Pueblo"  was  surroijnded. 
boTrdeS  and  captured  by  'our  North  Korean 
C-immunlst  gunboats  on  January  23.  tne 
UnTtrd  States  of  America  lost  far  more  than 
83  men  and  the  sophisticated  electronically- 
equipped  intelligence-gathering  patrol  ves- 
sel 


It  demonstrated  our  military  weakness. 
Washington's  seeming  inability  to  cope  with 
a  crisis  requiring  immediate  ^^^^  effect  e 
response,  and  our  government  s  utterly  naive 
and  pitiful  assumption  of  Communist  rea- 
sonableness. ^      ,      ,  ..,„ 

Coming  as  it  did  after  years  of  miscalcula- 
-KS^^acillaUon  and  outright  blundering,  the 
•Pueblo"  incident  resulted  in  such  '"•^'O^^  °f 
face  abroad  and  lost  confidence  at  hoir^e  that 
many  astute  analysts  of  world  f  f  ■"^^ /ear 
America  may  have  forfeited  on  that  fateful 
Yanuarv  day  any  valid  further  claim  to 
S  leadership 'and  respect.  What  might 
be  called  the  spin-ofi  of  the  puerile  U.S 
stance  m  the  wake  of  the  "Pueblo''  piracy 
is  only  now  surfacing  to  a  point  ^'here  It., 
impact  may  be  weighed  with  real  and  con- 
vincing accuracy. 

As  a  leading  Asian  diplomat  In  "^Bshing- 
ton  told  us  priv-'tely  the  day  after  the 
■Pueblo's"  seizi-rei  "A  nation  as  great  and 
powerful  as  the  United  States,  with  world- 
wide responsibility  for  leading  the  resistance 
to  communist  aggression  and  ty'^nn^.  may 
be  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  \^f^"  "^'f;^ 
They  usually  are  the  ones  who  refuse  to 
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craft  and  its  crew.  But  it  absolutely  cannot 

alTord  to 'lose  face'."  

At  the  time,  such  an  a-Ppraljal  __was 
.hrueged  off  as  "much  too  exaggerated  by 
■  ose^on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  U^.  State 
Department  who  preached  """  ^^  l"^!" 
ciuus  restraint  on  the  announced  White 
Hou.se  theorv  that  quiet  even  secret-diplo- 
macy vould  resolve  the  entire  affair. 

senator  Gale  McGee  .D-Wyorymg)  Wld  .^ 
radio  network  news  audience  that,  in  the 
face  of  such  incidents.  America  "must  keep 
its  co^l"  and  not  be  unduly  upset 

A  high-ranking  British  Commonwe.alth  lUr 
..fficer  who  had  served  v'Uh  our  forces  in  the 
koreaii  War.  commented  drily:  "The  co^.lest 
ming  you  could  have  done  wa-s  to  issue  .ui 
t  ■  rmatum  that  unless  ^^^^P^f^'"'  "f  "^ 
crew,  unharmed,  was  released  within  X  hours^ 
he  port  of  Wonsan  where  North  Ko-ean  took 
the    captured    vessel    would    be    put    out    of 

'instead  of  following  such  a  course,  how- 
ever, we  let  everyone  know  that  we  were  go  ng 
to  be  highly  polite  and  civilized  about  the 
vh'^e  nitv  show.  We  promptly  dlspa-tched 
ur  diplomats  in  Russia  to  the  Kremlin  to 
enlist  Moscow's  aid  as  an  lntermediary--an 
•  Zer!  which  was  just  as  promptly  snubbed, 
if 'had  long  been^lear  to  our  lntenige,.ce 
..eencies  that  somehow,  someday,  the  Ktis- 
'■^ians  were  going  to  try  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  verv  sfiper-secret  coding  and  sounding 
equipment  that  so-called  "spy"  vessels  like 
t'>e  Pueblo  were  known  to  c.irry. 

'Then  of  course,  came  a  series  of  pronounce- 
ments from  our  own  gcvernment  officials 
,  botit  Just  where  the  Pueblo  was  in  relation 
to  N-rth  Korea's  land  ne'lmeter.  Cut  o^  he 
resulting  assertions,  denials  ^nd  contradic- 
tHns  .>ur  government  n  effect  ..ccepted  tor 
the  frst  time  the  Communist  claim  to  jurl- 
diction  UP  JO  twelve  miles  Irom  shore. 

The  US  has  never  chimed  anvthing  more 
•ban  r-  three-mile  authoritv  .  round  its  own 
'■chores  and  Communi.st  "spy"  ships— a  \erl- 
table  armada  throughout  the  world,  espe- 
ciallv  (f  rigged  flsh'ng  trawlers  and  coastal 
freishters-have  taken  full  r  dvantage  of  our 
modest  territorial  limitations. 

Wh<.n  It  was  later  reported  that  sources  in 
the    Pentagon    and    State    Department    had 
leaked  the  storv  that  the  Pueblo  was  opemt 
:ng  between  seven  ..nd  nine  m'les  off  North 
Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Wonsan.  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  have  made  a 
test  of  the  Red's  arbltiary  twelve-mile  limit 
jurisdiction  was  already  academic. 
^   WlVen  it  was  also  disclosed  that  a  Soviet 
cargo  plane  took  off  from  North  Korea  with 
a   load   of   equipment   presumably  from   the 
Pueblo  within  24  hours  of  its  impounding  at 
Wonsan,  the  same  U.S.  officials  who  had  so 
confidently  turned  to  Moscow  for  help  at  the 
outset  could  only  express  shock  and  dismay. 
For  the  free  world's  leaders,  already  con- 
fused and  disillusioned  by  mighty  America  s 
seeming  inability  to  cope  with  the  Commu- 
nist aggression  m  Vietnam,  and  undone  by 
U.S.  willingness  to  jeopardize  NATO  and  the 
Western    alliance    by    promoting    friendship 
and  tolerance  of  Communist  bloc  countries 
through  trade,  nuclear  treaties,  consuls  and 
cuSl  ties,  the  loss  of  face  in  the  Pueblo 
cffair  was  obviouslv  the  breaking  point 

For  many  it  marked  the  last  straw  of  hope 
and  conviction  that  the  United  States  cculd 
be  counted  upon  to  effective! v  meet  ^i^e  cbM- 
lei-ge  Communism  poies  on  every  continent. 
For  others  it  indicated  that  either  the  U.S. 
was  unwilling  or  incapable  ^^'-^^''^r.  thanks 
to  Vietnam,  to  react  :s  powerfitl  nat  ons  are 
supposed  to  react  when  taunted  to  do  so  by 
an  open  confrontation. 

in  early  March,  fcr  example,  President 
Juan  Carlos  Ongania  of  Argentina  told  some 
000  top  Argentine  government  officials  that 
the  tlrr^e  has  come  fcr  Latin  America  to  pre- 
pare i'ts  own  defenses  ..nd  security  without 
further  reliance  upon  the  United  States  ,.nd 
without  further  expectation  that  in  the  event 
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of  communist  aggression  in  the  Westeni 
Hemisphere  the  U  S.  will  be  willing  or  able 
"  Tct  He  noted  that  the  United  Sta  es.  .nd 
he  never  mentioned  our  name  •'"^f P\ ''>  ^^ 
peated  reference  to  the  "leader  o.  the  free 
world  "  had  failed  to  come  to  u'rips  w  th  the 
S^  penetration  of  Cuba  and  had  -mv  "«^: 
rowlv  averted  a  repeat  perfcrmance  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  did  not  have  to  add 
that  his  own  SO-n<.Ume.o.,cU^.,on^^^t 
least  partly  triggered  by  America.  '•  '"^e  °n 
adopt  a  "Win'-  policy  m  Vietnam  and  such 
face-slappings  as  the  ■•^'"eblo' _  .iffair 

An  Indonesian  rovernment  otTic  .il  who  was 
ipstrumental    in    helpui-    to    res  Is     tlie    in 
tended  Communi.st  take -over  m  1''^  c""»YsI 
and  who  a.^slsted  in  ilie  overthrow  of  Leftist 
ictau^   Sukarno,    told    this  writer    a   week 
ter  the     Paeblo"  piracy     No  single  event 
h^s  done  more  to  shatter  V""^  ^•'"•"",U  7^: 
utation  as  the  principal  defender  -      he    ree 
world   or   as   muster   of    the   Inifh   .-eas   than 
wnir  failure  to  m..^slvrly  and  .onvlnclngly  le- 
tallate    when    the     -Pueblo"    was   v.xyWod^ 
••B      the   same    token."    he   added,    "nothing 
that  has  occurred-    not   even   the  Miccessfiil 
pr  longatlon  of   the  war  in  Vutnam  by  the 
?:ommunisU    -h.,s  dooe  so  much  to  .•nhance 
Communism-.-  st.itus  in  the  ev. ..  of  millions 

of  .Asians."  „       ,         ,„   ,..,,. 

\  chorus  of  critlcl.Mn  reflecting.  in/'Y>- 
ing  degree  but  vlUi  appropriate  restraint 
Istru.st.  di  ..ust  ar.d  outright  e.ar  has 
emerred  on  the  editorial  p.^ges  of  le.idlng 
nev.spa!«>rs  ,n  Ja;,..n.  the  Phllipp:nes,  Tal- 
wai-  and  South  Koreii- 

With  little  prodding  from  Cmmunist 
prop  '  .ndn  s.<rc:.sm.  ^ati.-e  :..id  .sni.--ken..R  at 
^^mir,c:t's  expense  have  domin  .ted  headUr.es 
und  rommont  i-i  ih-  malor  '■'Pita'-^'^'  Eu- 
ro. V     Alrica.     the    Middle    K.si    and    Latin 

•■^'""'"wo  Items  of  news,  largely  unpubll- 
czed'  in  this  country,  do  more  thvi  ..nv- 
thiii-  else  to  dem.,.nstrate  the  shattered  image 
Amenca   now   hi^s  in   the  ..vrsVf  Us  closest 

^'o'l^'ws   the   sudden    arrival    li,    Seo.il    of 
t,."     -u»sts    .nvit^d    by    the    understandably 
worried  ind  irrit:aed  South  Kore  ,n  ftovern- 
.nei  t    'fte-  It  became  clear  the  U  s.  w.\s  In- 
a"ed  a     dragon  .stranded"  in  the  Pt^.^^blc   .«- 
r  d-.t     The--^    Visitors    were    too     .ntWcuer- 
rin..   experts   Ir-m  L-.ael   and   south   Korean 
'pok^-smen  made  no  secrrt  '^f  ;hel act  that 
isra-ls   abilitv   to  ccpe  with   Arab   trouhle- 
makin-  'vas  somewhat  more  impressive  than 
W  -hin-'tor's  desrer.ation  in  countering  com- 
munist'nose-tw.aking  in  the  ■Pueblo"  ca^e. 
The    oth»r    item    was    insistence    by    Na- 
tionalist   Chinese    officials    toat    imm»di..te 
I  ens  be  t  ,krn   to  prepare  lor   hand'ing  any 
oventualiU-     even    1,    Commmunist    Chinese 
mv^sion  or  tne  off-shore  islands  of  Quemoy 
,Kinmen,    and  the  Matsus  - t  T'l*;'-'  P'^^P" 
er-w.thout    dependence    upon    the    United 
^ta'c^   Tl^e  Chinese  vic-w  was  couched  in  the 
'most  'diplomatic    language     .nd    wms    made 
Vnov.-n  to  Washington  only  thrrueh  a  care- 
ful translation  of  discussions  ..nd  debates  in 
the  RepuhUr  of  China's  Legisialve  ^k  uan  in 

"^"iTa  snecia!  plenarv  session  of  that  body. 
F'fign  Minister  Wei  Tao-mlng  .assured  leg- 
i^'.tors.  who  were  dem.anding  a  course  of 
action  mdep»idont  of  the  Umtrd  States  m 
the  Far  East,  that:  "With  our  armed  forces 
»r.d  the  strateelc  position  we  a-e  holding  we 
1  -v  our  own  missions  to  perform  in  this 
.,rea  and  n-e  a.'.so  hare  our  oirn  vay  in  doing 
ihinrs."  1  emphasis  added) 

-he  "Pueblo"  incident,  if  viewed  as  an  iso- 
'at'-d  case  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
;>.»  free  worlds  di  enchantment  with  Amer- 
i;a\^  will  or  strength.  The  point  is  that  the 
•Pueblo  '  merely  rapped  a  series  . ;  po.ltlcal 
and  miiltarv  .ethacks,  reverses,  embarrass- 
nents  ..nd  V.arassiug  -^ee  Washington  Re- 
port 68 -C  of  February  12 1  scored  by  Corn- 
muu'  t-m  p.red  t..n-twlstlne.  ;io.=e-iweak- 
uig  satellites  and  militants  bent  on  making 
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a  mockery  of  America's  might  In  the  relent- 
less effort  to  discredit  and  ultimately  "bury" 

us. 

The  non-Communist  world  has  not  for- 
gotten that  in  1962,  the  U.S  stood  firm  In 
the  face  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  only  to 
reward  a  Kremlin  back-down  by  guaran- 
teeing Communist  Cuba's  Immunity  from 
any  further  threat  of  liberation  stemming 
from  Cuban  exiles  given  asylum  on  our 
shores. 

The  non-Communist  world  has  found  it 
unnerving,  to  say  the  least,  to  watch  a  US  A. 
engage  In  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle  with 
Communism  In  Vietnam  while  Washington 
signs  nuclear  armaments  treaties  and  lib- 
eralizes trade  with  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, enabling  the  Reds  to  finance  and  arm 
North  Vietnam's  aggression. 

The  non-Communist  world  Is  hardly  con- 
vinced that  Washington  understands  the  real 
threat  to  peace  when  we  show  such  public 
concern  for  Red  China's  nuclear  devel- 
opments, obviously  embryonic,  and  go  out  of 
our  way  to  avoid  any  lrri|«tion  of  Peking 
under  the  misapprehension  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  brand  of  Communism  Is  dangerously 
aggressive  while  the  Soviet  Union's  brand  is 
moderating  and  mellowing. 

The  non-Communist  world  must  be 
alarmed  and  the  Communist  world  has  a 
right  to  b*  amazed  when  the  United  States 
adheres  to  h  policy  of  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  so-called  'parity"  with 
the  U.S.  In  nuclear  missile  strength  and  In 
naval  and  air  power  (See  study  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Military  Balance— US  A  vs 
U.SS.R."  by  National  Strategy  Committee, 
American  Security  Council. » 

It  is  because  of  this  backgruund  that  the 
"Pueblo"  seizure  is  .in  Incident  of  such  mag- 
nitude m  terms  of  Americas  imag^  and 
prestige  in  th  eyes  of  the  world 

Juit  eight  vears  ago  this  summer,  a  major 
compalgn  issue  was  the  charge  that  the  U  S. 
was  suffenng  a  loss  in  popvilarity  in  some 
parts  of  the  Globe- -that  its  -maS!'  was 
t.irnished.  Its  prestige  declining  Today  our 
nation'-i  image  and  prestwe  have  reached 
such  a  low  estate,  and  less  o'  fice  ;r:o  ar-ar, 
that  this  vear's  political  candid'.tes  may  tind 
the  shame  of  it  almost  too  .igonizing  to  ex- 
ploit. 

Yet  it  is  an  issue  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  it  -nust  be  aired  in  this  vear's 
political  debates  If  only  because  the  decline 
of  America's  po.iture  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer   if  freedoms  cause  is  to  survive. 

At  the  Chinese  proverb  quoted  as  the  'HU- 
set  suggests,  '"When  the  Dragon  i  th.it  Orien- 
tal svmbol  of  power  and  leadership;  is 
stranded  in  shallow  water"  it  is  no  longer  a 
Dragon  worth  its  name. 

John  F  Lewis. 
Associate  Editor. 


Unions  To  Be  Run  by  Federal  Judges 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
recent  Federal  coui-t  decision  in  New- 
Orleans,  union  seniority  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  discretion  with  a  Federal  judge. 

Do  not  ask  where  the  judges  find  such 
guidelines  and  cobwebbed  thought — but 
his  decision  will  shortly  be  used  to  attack 
every  union  hall,  job,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  in  the  United  States. 

Discrimination.  I  wonder  what  these 
Federal  judges  think  age,  experience, 
ability,  and  seniority  are.  if  not  intended 
for  discrimination.  Hisitorically,  that  was 
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the  reason  one  worker  was  selected  over 
another  and  received  top  wages — because 
he  could  do  the  job. 

An  interesting  innovation — the  unions 
are  beins;  asked  to  destroy  Negro  union 
halls  and  integrate  into  one  union.  But 
if  the  men  comply  then  they  lose  their 
seniority  and  cannot  even  protect  their 
bargained  contract  by  a  strike  unless  the 
Negro  member.s  agree.  Minority  control. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  orga- 
nized working  men  wake  up  to  the  social- 
ized attack  to  reduce  labftr  to  one  mob  of 
equal  workmen  and  all  on  one  wage 
scale? 

Accounts  from  the  Bogalusa  News  for 
March  24  and  27  follow: 

(From  the  Bogalusa  (La.)  Dally  News. 
Mar.  27,  1968 1 
Judge    Orders    Mill    Seniority    System    at 
Crown — To    Replace   "A    Plus    B"    in    10 
Days — Hearing  April  30  on  Other  Issues 
New  Orleans.— U.S.  Dlst.  Judge  Frederick 
Heebe  late  Tuesday  ordered  a  "mill  senior- 
ity" svstem  placed' into  effect  at  the  Crown 
Zellerbach    paper   mill    in    Bogalusa.   unless 
the  company  can   come   up   with  a  system 
that  is  better. 

Heebe  also  issued  an  injunction,  prevent- 
ing United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkers. 
Local  189  from  striking  the  mill  In  protest 
of  the  svstem. 

The  federal  Judge  said  the  court-ordered 
system  would  go  inUi  effect  within  10  days 
and  t'^.at  an  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance "A  plus  B"  program  would  remain 
in  effect  m  tlie  meantime. 

The  judge  .scheduled  another  hearing  for 
April  W  U)  determine  if  his  court-ordered 
sy.stem  should  he  modified. 

Counsel  for  the  union  last  Friday  an- 
noiuiced  plans  t.o  appeal  the  ruling  if  it 
went  against  them.  It  was  not  known  today 
whether  the  appeal  would  be  filed  imme- 
dia^elv,  or  would  he  delaved  \intil  after  the 
Anril  W  hearing  The  appeal  would  go  to 
the  US.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
injunction  issued 
H.'etae  enjoined  Crown  Zellerbach  and  the 
white  union  from  "discriminating  against 
the  Negro  employes  '  at  the  huge  paper  mill. 
"In  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
<eniority  and  recall  syst-m  which  defendant 
unions  and  defendant  Crown  maintained  In 
effect  at  the  Crown,  Bogalusa,  Louisiana 
paper  mill  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1968,  perpetuates 
the  consequences  of  past  discrimination." 
Heebe  ruled. 

Heebe  said  job  seniority  "is  certainly  not 
inherently  prejudicial  to  Negroes;  there  Is 
nothing  about  job  seniority  systems  them- 
selves to  make  them  necessarily  offensive." 
But  he  said  "the  continuous  discrimina- 
tion practiced  by  the  defendants  within  the 
framework  of  that  system  requires  that  the 
system  be  abolished  in  this  case." 

TWO    ISSUES 

Heebe  said  he  decided  the  case  only  on  two 
issues : 

1.  Whether  the  job  seniority  system  which 
was  in  effect  at  the  mill  prior  to  Feb.  1.  1968. 
was  unlawful. 

2.  If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
affirmative,  what  is  the  necessary  or  appro- 
priate standard  or  guideline  which  should  be 
set  for  seniority  at  the  planf 

"Should  an  acceptable  system  other  than 
mill  seniority  be  proposed  by  an  interested 
party,  nothing  herein  would  prohibit  the 
union  from  bara  lining  for  it  or  Crown  from 
implementing  it.  subject  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  court,"  Heebe  said  in  his 
11 -page  decision. 

SYSTEM    OUTLINED 

Here  is  the  "mill  seniority"  pvstem  the 
judge  ordered  into  effect  within  10  days: 


Apnl  2,  1968 
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Total  mill  seniority  alone  shall  determine 
who  the  senior  bidder  or  employee  is  for 
purposes  of  permanent  or  thirty-day  promo- 
tions, or  for  purposes  of  demotion  in  all  cir- 
cumstances in  which  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
peting employes  is  a  Negro  employe  hired 
prior  to  Jan.  16,  1966. 

For  jobs  which  operate  only  one  shift  per 
day,  promotions  to  fill  casual  or  vacation 
vacancies  will  be  made  on  the  same  basis 
as  permanent  and  thirty-day  promotions. 

For  Jobs  which  operate  more  than  one  shift 
per  day.  promotions  because  of  casual  or 
vacation  vacancies  will  be  awarded  to  the 
senior  qualified  man  on  the  shift  and-or 
machine  where  the  vacancy  exists. 

Promotions  and  demotions  above  shall  not 
affect  persons  who  have  formal  written  waiv- 
ers in  effect  at  that  time.  Persons  promoted 
shall  go  around  a  waived  position  in  any  Job 
slot,  and  persons  demoted  shall  likewise  go 
around  such  a  position  on  the  way  down. 

Qualified  employes  shall  be  selected  for 
training  on  the  same  basis  as  for  promotion 
described  above. 

[Prom  the  Bogalusa  (La.)  Sunday  News.  Mar. 

24,  1968] 

Latent   Power   To   Spark   Upheaval— Judge 

Has   A-Plus-B   in  His  Lap 

(By  G.  Michael  Harmon i 

New  Orleans,— a  U.S.  District  Judge  today 

began   consideration    of    a    federal    proposal 

with  the  latent  power  to  spark  the  biggest 

upheaval  in  Southern  industrial  circles  since 

Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

The  seed  of  disruption  is  contained  In  a 
suit  launched  bv  the  U.S.  government  against 
Local  189  of  the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  representing 
white  workers  at  the  huge  Bogalusa,  La, 
Crown-Zellerhach  paper  mill. 

Dist  Judge  Fred  Heebe  Friday  heard  final 
arguments  on  the  "merits"  of  the  suit,  a  re- 
quest for  a  permanent  injunction  to  prevent 
the  segregated  union  from  striking  against 
the  implementation  of  a  radically  new  senior- 
ity svstem. 

The  plan  would  substitute  total  plant 
seniority  for  Job  seniority  as  a  prerequisite 
for  promotion. 

US,  Attv.  David  Rose  told  United  Press 
International  a  ruling  for  the  government 
would  greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  a  fed- 
eral campaign  to  launch  similar  suits 
throughout  the  entire  south. 

A  successful  campaign  would  force  basic 
reorganization  In  every  unionized  plant  in 
the  south.  Just  the  Initiation  of  the  cam- 
paign would  bring  Into  contention  the  basHi 
rights  of  unions  in  the  highly  emotional  area 
of  collective  bargaining  and  contract  nego- 
tiation. 

The  Crown-Zellerbach  suit  arose  after 
Local  189  threatened  to  strike  in  an  effort  to 
block  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance (OFCC)   ordered  seniority  system. 

He  said  the  effect  of  the  current  system 
was    "to     isolate     a     whole     generation     of 
'   Negroes"  in  Inferior  Jobs. 

Rose  argued  that  A  plus  B  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  held  out  for  a  plan 
that  would  count  only  total  plant  seniority. 
In  testimony  Thursday,  a  defense  "expert" 
witness.  Dr.  Herbert  Northrop,  said  the  A 
plus  B  svstem  "upset  the  whole  idea  that  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  job  the  longest  is 
the  best  qualified  for  promotion." 

He  said  that  placing  unqualified  Negroes  in 
jobs  they  were  not  famiUar  with  would  be 
dangerous. 

Rose  countered  Friday,  however,  that  the 
new  plan  would  not  prevent  the  plant  from 
denying  jobs  to  those  unqualified, 

"We  are  not  suggesting  that  unqualified 
persons  be  given  jobs  they  cannot  hold,"  he 
said.  "Everybody  recognizes  that  a  person 
cannot  hold  a  job  unless  he  Is  qualified. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  yard- 
stick to  be  used  for  equally  qualified  per- 
sons" 


Attorneys  for  Crown  challenged  the  suit 
on  grounds  that  their  pact  with  the  OFCe. 
precluded  the  government  action. 

"Crown  is  under  a  continuing  obligation 
to  stop  discrimination  regardless  of  any 
agreement  with  the  OFCC,"  Rose  said.  "Pub- 
lic rights  are  involved  here.  The  law  is  that 
the  rights  of  the  public  cannot  be  foreclosed^ 
becau.'e  of  the  conduct  of  federal   officials 

Richard  Sobol,  an  attorney  for  the  all- 
Negro  union,  told  Heebe  Friday  the  case 
involved  only  -'one  basic  legal  Issue." 

•Should  Negroes  be  trained  for  jobs  on  an 
equal  basis  with  whites  where  they  are 
equally  qualified?"  lie  asked. 

Attorneys  for  Local  189  and  the  United 
papermakers  and  Paperworkers  International 
'.aid  the  new  svstem  would  establish  retro- 
active punishment  against  the  union  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 

•You  are  obligated  not  to  just  consider 
the  statutory  rights  of  the  class  allegedly  dis- 
criminated against,  but  alfo  the  rights  of 
those  that  would  be  disadvantaged  by  cor- 
rection of  the  alleged  discrimination." 

Sobol,  however,  told  the  judge  Negroes  at 
that  plant  "were  not  asking  the  correction 
of  past  discrimination. 

"We  are  asking  them  not  to  install  pres- 
ent discriminatory  standards,"  Sobol  said. 

The  attorneys  lor  189  also  charged  that 
the  \  plus  B  and  the  newer  -.,'overnment  plan 
would  effectively  destroy  the  rights  accrued 
through   ye.irs   of  collective   bargaining. 

"Under  the  present  system  more  than  2d0 
Ne'^'roes  will  advance.  Under  A  jilus  B,  little 
mo°re  than  300  would  advance.  The  difference 
is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  the  intervention 
of  this  court.  The  cause  is  not  valid  enough 
to  disrupt  the  collective  bargaining  system.' 
the  union  attorneys  said. 

"A  plus  B  creates  movement  for  the  sake 
of  movement." 

Sobol  countered  that  "unions  cant  hide 
behind  collective  bargaining  to  protect  dis- 
crimination." 

The  union  attorneys  argued  every  go\ern- 
ment  point,  but  In  their  final  statement  took 
into  account  the  possibility  of  defeat. 

"If  your  honor  finds  the  present  system  un- 
lawful, we  respectfully  ask  that  you  lay  out 
the  broadest  of  guidelines  and  not  be  as 
specific  as  the  government  decree  requests, 

they  said.  ,    . 

The  OFCC,  a  watchdog  agency  invented 
to  Insure  that  companies  with  government 
contracts  follow  federal  non-discnminatory 
practices,  charged  that  lines  of  progression 
for  promotion  at  the  Louisiana  plant  denied 
Negroes  their  equal  emploj-ment  opportu- 
nities, ,  „. 
Prior  to  1964,  all  lines  of  progression  at 
Crown  were  segregated,  Negroes  competed 
only  with  Negroes  for  jobs  that  could  be  held 
only  by  Negroes.  And  advancement  was  con- 
siderably limited. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  however.  Crown  was  forced  to 
integrate  all  job  classifications.  But  promo- 
tion, as  in  every  other  large  company  In  the 
country,  continued  to  be  based  on  Job  senior- 
ity, the  amount  of  time  a  person  had  worked 
in  a  particular  job. 

The  effect  of  the  merger  of  the  previously 
segregated  lines  of  progression  was  to  place 
all  Negroes  at  the  bottom  of  each  progression 
list  irrespective  of  how  long  they  had  worked 
at  the  plant,  government  attorneys  say,  and 
Negroes  who  had  been  employed  at  Crown 
all  their  working  lives  found  themselves  be- 
low junior  white  men  with  whom  they  felt 
equally   or  superiorly   qualified. 

OFCC  contended  that  the  effect  of  the 
merger  was  in  clear  violation  of  Title  7  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  ordered  that  promotion 
be  based  on  the  time  a  man  had  worked  in  a 
particular  job  plus  the  total  time  he  had 
worked  at  the  plant.  ' 

The  plan  became  known,  both  affection- 
ately and  disparingly,  as  the  A  plus  B  system. 
Crovm  accepted  the  plan  late  last  year  ana 


ordered  It  Installed  Feb.  1.  Local  189  threat- 
ened to  go  on  strike,  and  was  stopped  by 
Heebe  with  a  temporary  restraining  order 
only  a  day  before  the  walkout  was  to  begin. 

Rose  said  a  ruling  In  favor  of  the  revised 
government  plan  would  establish  an  "Impor- 
tant" precedent. 

In  his  closing  arguments  Friday.  Rose  said 
in  nine  of  11  merged  Crown  progression  lines 
the  senior  Negro  was  placed  below  the  Junior 
white  worker. 

•The  effect  Is  clearly  discriminatory,'  Rose 
said,  "It  denies  Negroes  the  right  to  bid  for 
Jobs  with  whites  of  comparable  seniority." 


Current  Problems  and  Need$  in  the  Field 
of  Education 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  2,  1968 
Mr.  MORRK.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools  from  time  to  time  i^ub- 
lishcs  articles  and  monographs  which 
are  most  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  arc 
charged  with  the  resuonsibility  of  con- 
sidering educational  legislation. 

The  commission  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  Mrs.  Agnes  E,  Meyer,  a  -vriter 
and  educator  of  distinction  in  her  own 
right,  rccciilly  published  in  a  sprc;al  re- 
port an  essay  by  William  A.  Harn.son. 
Jr  entitled  "The  Public  and  the  Public 
Schools:  The  Need  To  Build  a  Ne\s 
Sense  of  Community." 

In  it.  the  author  de.'^cnbes  the  imi)or- 
tance  of  public  iwrticipation  if  we  arc  to 
rescue  our  jjublic  .school  .-v.'^.tem  from  con- 
tingencies that  many  would  deplore.  It 
is  his  view  that  theic  aic  three  primary 
tasks  to  be  done:  First,  to  break  up  the 
bureaucracies  and  involve  the  local  com- 
munities: second.  t.o  bring  enough  sym- 
pathetic and  competently  trained  people 
into  the  clussroums:  and  third,  marshall 
all  the  talents  we  have  to  the  problems  at 
hand.  Although  what  Mr.  Harrison  lias 
to  say  may  not  receive  complete  assent 
of  all  in  the  educational  community  it 
would  be  fair.  I  think,  to  say  that  his 
points  are  well  worth  considering  with 

care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essay 

be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  essay 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Pt^BLic  and  the  Public  Schools:  The 
Need  To  Build  a  New  Sense  op  Commu- 
nity 

(By  William  A.  Harrison.  Jr.) 
As  Americans  ponder  the  deepening  pub- 
lic disaffection  with  their  public  schools,  it 
will  be  tempting  for  many  to  explain  away 
the  troubles  in  terms  of  venal  motives  by  the 
parties  at  variance  v.-ith  current  school  prac- 
tices. Many  will  find  it  easiest  to  blame  the 
ineptitude"  of  elected  and  appointed  policy- 
makers. And  many  will  conveniently  focus 
their  frustration  on  blundering  bureauc- 
racies of  willful  power  structures. 

But  this  kind  of  reasoning  will  not  rescue 
the  system.  The  causes  are  more  complex,  and 
the  depth  of  discontent  compels  considera- 
tion of  the  painful  prospect  that  something 
in  our  system  is  changed  and  something  in 
the  way"  we  are  doing  things  is  awry.  The 
search  for  solutions  must  begin  with  facing 
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one  over-riding  question:  Does  the  trouble 
He  with  school  policy  or  with  fiaws  in  the 
institutions  which  produce  iv> 

the  roots  of  disconient 
Highly  centralized  and  bureaucratic,  in- 
sulated "from  the  public,  growing  in  lower- 
class  and  non-white  population,  and  unable 
to  adjust  their  programs  ..nd  institutions  to 
changing  needs,  many  of  our  Dig  city  school 
districts  could  liardly  have  worse  relations 
with  the  coininunilies  they  ser\e.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  Hie  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems or  their  significance,  not  only  for  the 
cities  but  for  other  places  as  well.  The  lail- 
ing  relations  between  schools  and  their  com- 
munities arc  occurring  in  a  context  of  three 
major  elements. 

URBAN    UNFULFILLMCNT 

First,  public  school  policies  have  given 
Utile  recognition  to  the  changing  nature  of 
the  American  population.  Piom  the  imme- 
diate post-war  concern  with  providing  more 
classrooms  and  teachers  lor  tlie  same  style 
of  education,  a  reform  spirit  gradually  shaped 
a  new  emphasis  on  •excellence,"  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  school  offerings.  Recently 
the  concern  lor  quality  extended  to  equality 
of  opportunity.  Put  another  way,  the  concern 
at  the  forefront  changed  irom  "democracy" 
(uniform  public  education  for  all),  to  "ex- 
cellei.ce'  i quality  education),  to  opportu- 
nity" (equality  of  opportunity  in  education) , 
E^ach  of  these  movements  assumed  a  type  of 
school  population  little  changed  from  the  era 
before. 

"i'c-t  the  environment  in  which  Americans 
live  has  clianged  most  drastically  and  with 
prulound  importance  lor  the  school.s.  This 
nation  ui  iminH;rants  lias  undergone  a  tic- 
mend.ius  iniernal  migration.  In  1910.  less 
lh..n  lialf  the  popiih.tion  lived  in  urban 
areas  oi  2.500  jieople  or  more.  Today  HO  per 
cent  .il  Aiueruaiis  live  in  the  great  city  com- 
plexes. In  19'0.  HI  per  cent  uf  all  black 
American.^;  lived  in  the  rural  areas  <>f  the 
South;  m  I9G0.  73  per  cent  lived  in  the 
cities,  nuKStIv  in  the  North.  Black  pec>ple 
made  up  17  per  cent  uf  the  population  in  the 
core  cities  of  tlie  North  in  1960,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  adults  in  this  group  had  Ijeen 
born  in  the  South.  Tlie  ixipulation  move- 
ment continues,  and  even  if  poverty  and 
discrimination  were  net  involved,  it  would 
by  it; elf  raise  tremendous  problems. 

Unlortunaiely.  poverty  and  discrimination 
are  not  .mart  ;rom  the  nisii  to  tlie  cities. 
The  new  citv-dwellers  ■eekln:-  to  gra.>^p  the 
American  dream  find  lew  urban  institutions 
to  lielp  tliem.  And  loo  nfien,  finding  them- 
selves alone,  lacking  the  education,  training, 
Job  habits,  and  other  >ocial  skills  for  urban 
life  they  .-eparaie  themselves  from  tlie  Amer- 
ican dream  :tnd  drop  nut  of  tlie  main.stream 
patterns  -ac  :issociate  with  "American  life." 
It  now  appears  that  the  1960  census  missed— 
simplv  tailed  to  find— some  5.700.000  persons 
who  did  not  live  in  the  manner  cwtomarUy 
recognized  hv  census  takers.  Denied  partici- 
pation in  the  American  dream,  they  moved 
hopelessly  and  iiermaiienily  away  from  aspi- 
rations of  self -fulfillment  and  into  what 
James  N  Gavin  and  Arthur  Hadley  have 
termed  the  undercuiture  of  poverty.  Over- 
whelmingly, those  who  make  it  Into  the 
mainstream  of  urban  life  :iie  white.  lUid 
those  who  fall  are  black." 


FRICIION     IN    THE    TECHNOLOGICAL     REVOLUTION 

Second,  the  population  movements  in  the 
cities  are  only  part  of  a  broader  change  to 
what  Zbieniew  Brzezinskl  has  called  the 
te<  hnetronic  age  Unlike  other  revolutionary 
eras  v.-hich  experienced  alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  ixiwer  and  property  within 
society,  ours  exoenences  tlie  impact  of 
science  and  technoloey  in  ways  which  affect 
the  essence  of  individual  and  social  existence. 


'  See  the  Report  of  the  Nptlonal  Advisory 
Cornmission  on  Urbai  Disorderp.  paperbound. 
Bantam. 
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We  live  in  a  system  which  Is  undergoing 
fundamental  and  very  rapid  change.  It  Is  an 
aee  of  Intense  communication,  of  transition 
to  an  extraordinarily  interconnected  society 
and  of  growing  capacity  to  assert  social  and 
pomicafcontrol.  AI^o  It  Is  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented need  for  education  and  fierce  de- 
mands to  meet  that  need.  We  really  know 
^ery  little  about  It.  Science  and  technology 
enable  us  to  alter  the  very  environment  in 
wWch  we  live.  But  when  we  alter  the  en- 
vironment, we  alter  total  system  in  ways  we 
do  not  understand  and  therefore  do  not 
anticipate.  Well  intended  actions  defy  us 
with  unanticipated  consequences,  teasing  us 
Tnto  crash  actions  to  correct  the  unforeseen 
problems,  which  then  spiral  Into  successions 
of  further  problems  and  crash  reactions. 

In  order  to  manage  the  spiral  of  crisis  we 
put  a  premium  on  planning,  on  mformatlon. 
knd  on  centralized  decision-making— activi- 
ties which  tend  to  exclude  all  but  a  small 
elite  from  doclslon-maklng.  And  thus  we  ex- 
clude the  ghetto  dweller  even  f^^er  from 
any  personal  choice  of  goals  and  therefore 
from  a  sense  of  personr.l  Involvement  In  the 
society    At  one.  we  risk  both  excessive  con- 
trol and  social  fragmentation.  For  the  poor, 
the  disparity  between  our  rhetoric  and  our 
action  ma^sjes  the  whole  society  seem  a  fraud. 
■TmEAUc.i.\Tic  BiGoa  mortis 
Third,  where  the  needs  tor  education  are 
most  cruclal-ln  the  big  cltiee-the  schools 
are  least  equipped  to  prr.vide  what  is  needed. 
The  Ills  of  the  big-city  scncols  ure  \arlous 
but  almost  invariably  they  involve   a  rigid 
school  bureauorHCv  which  fails  to  raise  aiid 
use  resources  In  a  manner  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community 

Indicators  of  how  well  schools  serve  the 
needs  of  their  communities  do  not  stand  out 
m  bold  tvpe  in  sch.^1  budgets,  and  only 
rarely  can  thev  be  found  in  the  usual  statis- 
tics on  the  progress  of  school  P'-of^'"^ .  ^f 
thev  are  unmistakeable  to  the  first-hand  ob- 
server- in  a  teacher's  condescending  manner, 
in  the  all  white  or  all  black  color  of  the  stu- 
dent population,  in  the  Inappropr.ateness  of 
books  and  curriculum,  in  the  silence  of  tlie 
classroom  and  the  chaos  of  the  corridors  in 
the  drafts  from  cracks  and  broken  windows, 
in  the  long  wait  tor  audience  with  a  reluc- 
tant administ-ator.  The  communities'  verdict 
on  their  schools  is  devastatingly  clear  in 
such  expressions  as  broken  windows  and  the 

^''^Whifcrse"' tCrreaucratlc  rlgor  mortis 
whTch  afflicts  .o  many  of  our  big-city  schools? 
The   Classic   explanatirn    is   that   it   usually 
occurs  when  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
organization,  usually  conceived  ^^  "^fl^^' 
b^omes  transformed  into  an  end-m-ltself. 
The  goals  of  the  organization  become  dls- 
Dlaced    "DlBclpUne.    readily    Interpreted    as 
con^rmance  with  regulations,  whatever  the 
situation.  Is  seen  not  as  a  measure  designed 
for   specific   purposes   but   becomes   an   Im- 
mediate   value    in    the    llf«-°7*,^f  ""J^,  °' 
the  bureaucrat."  '^  In  terms  of  the  tilg-clty 
schools,  this  usually  means  that  rules  and 
organization  developed  for  one  set  of  pupUs 
n^s  remain   unchanged  even  though  the 
types  of  pupils  and  their  needs  do  change 

Bureaucratic  hardening  of  the  arteries  also 
occurs  when-through  Ignorance  or  through 
?he  desire  for  central  control  and  bureau- 
c^tlc  security-inadequate  performance 
^asures  are  used  to  evaluate  teachers  and 
Xfmistrators.  A  large  city  district  wh  ch 
bases  advancement  on  longevity  and  written 
test  scores  penalizes  Innovation  and  rewards 
ability  to  take  written  tests -hardlv  the 
qualities  needed  to  be  effective  in  reaching 
the  students.  When  school  personnel  have  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  beat  the 
system  In  order  to  serve  their  student^ 
which    is    the    case    In    many    central-city 
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schools— the  conditions  cannot  be  conducive 
to  serving  the  needs  of  the  communities. 

Bigness  alone  does  not  produce  bureau- 
cratization, but  It  does  appear  that  size  oX 
the  city  is  an  important  determinant  in  the 
deeree  to  which  internal  bureaucratic  con- 
trol is  sought  and  the  influence  of  the  public 
and  public  officials  avoided.  Such  bureau- 
cratic goals  usually  come  at  the  expense  of 
communications,  initiative,  and  Problem- 
solving  ability  in  the  organization.  Therefore 
they  come  ultimately  at  the  expense  of  such 
educational  goals  as  equal  educational  op- 
portunity and  quality  education. 

New  York  City  illustrates  the  type  of  bu- 
reaucratic  rigidity   and   weak  school   board 
control  that  can  be  found  in  many  of  our 
big   cities.   There,    many   separate   practices 
have  conspired  to  help  the  school  biireauc- 
racy    maintain    tight    control,    including    a 
screening  process  for  selecting  school  board 
members,  a  lack  of  staff  and  therefore  in- 
dependent expertise  for  school  board  mem- 
bers   a  general  absence  of  organized  clien- 
tele'of  the  schools,  and  sketchy  newspaper 
inquiry   Into   local   school   operaUons.   "One 
could   accurately   describe   the   situation   m 
New  York  City  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Marllvn  Gittell   has  written,  "as  the  aban- 
donnient  of  public  education  by  key  forces 
of  potential  power  within  the  city.  .  .  .  The 
end  result  is  narrow  or  closed  participation 
m  large  areas  of  nonvislble  decisionmaking, 
in  which  effective  influence  Is  restricted  to 
an  inside  core  of  top  supervisory  personnel 
in   the   headquarters   staff   of   the  Board   of 
Education."  ^ 

fOLmCAL  OBSTACLES  TO   E3)tJCAT10NAL 
SOLUTIONS 

If  the  current  troubles  in  the  schools  were 
the  product  of  a  single  person  or  even  a 
small  group,  the  solution  would  be  relatively 
simple  It  would  be  either  to  persuade  the 
policy-makers  to  change  their  minds  or  to 
dismiss  them. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple.  Authority  for  school 
policy  is  greatly  fragmented  among  diverse 
governing   bodies   and   insulated   and   oyer- 
imoine  layers  of  school  bureaucracy.  Budg- 
etary  formulas    and    administrative    restric- 
tions hem  in  the  would-be  innovator  Creden- 
tial requirements,  contract  stipulations,  and 
the   prescriptions   of   professional   organiza- 
tions trip  up  the  reformer.  The  frustrations 
oi  manv  well-meaning  and  resourceful  school 
board  members  Aie  mirrored  in  Martin  May- 
er's reflections  on  serving  on  a  community 
school  board  m  New  York  City:   "So^  l^r  as 
I  ajn  concerned,  the  battle  is  over,  and  I  lost. 
Five  vears  on  a  school  board  Is.  of  course, 
enough.  You  get  to  know  too  much,  espe- 
ciallv  about  what    can't  be  done,'  and  you 
come  to  'understand'  too  well  the  problems 

of  the  staff."  '  ^       i,i„c 

Attempts    to    solve    our   present    troubles 
also  run  afoul  of  the  dashed  hopes  of  our 
nast  failures.  Man's  growing  ability  to  alter 
his  environment  gives  us  all  increasing  con- 
fidence that  we  can  have  a  hand  in  determon- 
ine  our  ovm  fate.  The  aspirations  of  people 
who  have  suffered  oppression  especially  soar 
when  they  begin  to  see  the  chance  ^of  a  bet- 
ter life    only  to  turn  sour  when  our  institu- 
tions change  at  the  same  old  glacial  speed. 
It  is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  no  funda- 
mental   changes    in    the    school    systenis    of 
most   of   our   big   cities   have   been   made   to 
meet   the   vast   cnanges  in   the   city   popula- 
tions. Nor  do  they  appear  likely  under  cur- 
rent arrangements.  Our  institutions  for  pub- 
lic school  government  may   not  be  equal  to 
the  size  of  their  tasks.  We  usually  think  of 
decentralized    policy-m  .king    as    a    way    to 
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avoid  the  Inflexibilities  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment and  forget  that  local  governments 
also   can   suffer   from   bureaucracy.   We   also 
tend  to  forget  the  sheer  magnitude  of  some 
of  our  so-called  local  entitles— that  the  pop- 
ulation  of   New   York,    for    instance,    is   the 
same  size  as  that  of  Sweden  or  Chile,  th.Tt 
Chicago's  matches  Norway's,  that  Los  Ange- 
les contains  as  many  people  as  New  Zealand 
In    the    past,    when    political    controversy 
flared  around  the  public  schools  most  com- 
monly in  matters  such  as  textbook  selection 
or  teacher  morals,  schoolmen  tended  either 
to  Ignore  political  Issues  or  to  consider  that 
they  concerned  schools  alone.  Now  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  this  view.  The  problems 
of    education    in    the    cities    are    Intimately 
mixed  up  with  most  of  our  other  social  prob- 
lems. To  begin  solving  them,  we  must  recog- 
nize thU  fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  solved  without  examina- 
tion   and    cooperative    effort    across    many 
fields  of  private  and  public  service. 

PUBLIC    PAETICIPATION 

The  essential  tasks  In  rescuing  our  city 
schools  require  knovrtng  that  the  kind  oi 
action  we  take  can  effect  solutions  and  then 
taking  that  action  In  sufficiently  massive 
amounts  to  solve  the  problems.  The  tasks 
are  to  (1)  break  up  the  bureaucracies  and 
involve  the  local  communities.  (2)  bring 
enough  sympathetic  and  competently  trained 
people  into  the  classrooms,  and  (3)  marsha 
all  the  talents  we  have  to  the  problems  at 
hand. 

Of  these,  the  flrst  task  is  by  far  the  most 
crucial  because  with  adequate  government::! 
and  community  response  to  local  necas  v.-.- 
can  marshall  our  resources  of  talent  to  school 
problems  and  obtain  the  me.ins  to  put  more 
iidequately     prepared     personnel     into     the 

schools. 

How  do  we  get  better  public  p.irticip.aion 
to  make  the  schools  more  responsive  .•>  First. 
we  have  to  face  a  fact  that  we  have  known 
for  a  long  time— we  have   never  had   much 
public  participation  In  public  school  policy- 
making  Turnout  in  school  board  and  schoul 
bond    elections    is    notoriously    low    in    thi^ 
countrv.   and  the  electoral   process  is  about 
the  oniv  extent  of  any  real  public  participa- 
'lon    What   participation   we   have   had   on 
school  boards  has  come,  as  Geor&e  S.  Counls. 
pointed  out  some  forty  years  ago.  from  one 
n-ne    of    person:    from    the    predominantly 
middle-class.  Whlte-Anglo-Saxon-protestant. 
business-oriented  strata  of  the  community. 
Such    homogeneous    boards    may    serve    the 
needs  more  .idequaiely  \vhere  the  population 
and  schoolmen  are  of  a  kind.  But  it  is  a  myth 
that  the  citv  schools  have  a  unitary  set  c, 
interests    (Which  such  homogeneous  schoo. 
boards  serve  i.  as  new  interests  ,  Negroes,  the 
noor    middle-class   intellectuals,   and   teach- 
ers) 'are  now  making  evident  through  their 
Dolitical  i-rotests. 

"  Second,  we  must  recognize  the  costs  and 
benefit-,  of  public  participation  in  influencinc 
either  the  public  decisions  directly  or  the 
officials  who  make  them.  Participation  takes 
time  monev.  and  effort— resources  in  temft- 
callv  short  supply  In  the  problem  areas  of  our 
cities  The  onlv  way  to  begin  relieving  the 
problems  of  the  rchcols  Is  to  make  more  ol 
these  resources  available  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ghettoes. 

The  people  most  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  big-city  schools  are  those  who  live 
m  the  communities  they  serve.  To  Insure 
that  the  policymaking  process  involves  the 
best  knowledge,  talent,  and  Judgment  avail- 
able their  ideas  are  essential.  They  should 
formulate  their  needs  as  they  see  them  and 
in  their  own  terms.  They  should  draw  up  the 
specifications  for  the  professionals  to  trans- 
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late  into  pro-ram.s  .md  then  iielp  mobilize 
communltv  .support  to  make  the  priiirani.-.  -;o. 
The  developint<  of  such  cmimon  ^:m1s  is  the 
be'^innliit:  of  i-omnuiimy  ae\eiopiiieal  riiey 
mi^&t  iiave  .uce^s  to  leadership  positions  and 
offices  of  leeu'inate  authority  .n  w.uch  to 
pursue  the  go.il.s  The  .-kills  of  pul't:'-,!!  r.im- 
niunlcation  ;ind  constructive  t;o;eriiance 
come  best  through  e.xp.-riencp.  When  .-.uiref.^- 
ful  they  are  self-reinlor^mg.  But  they  become 
meaninaful  involvement  only  when  they  can 
be  directed  toward  personal  :aid  visible 
choice  of  ;;o.il.s. 

Experieiir?  in  local  i-  immunities  has  taught 
us  that  -t  does  not  t..ke  long  for  toartici- 
patorv  skills  to  develop  when  people  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  Inr-pntives  :pr  local 
particioulon  c.'.n  .-ome  irom  the  loca).  state, 
and  federal  levels  P.irticiiiation  can  be  ohaii- 
neled  throuizh  public  .i^cncies  or  pnv..te. 
But  the  essential  :n\olvenient  of  t:<e  poor 
and  minorities  must  crime  w.hcre  they  i^an 
participate  most  p  r^iiy  nid  ni-.-t  .•ITenlvely— 
at  the  local  level  and  in  .;tl«irs  of  ii.TPcr  rel- 
evance to  the  rnvironment  in  which  they  iive. 
Third,  we  must  rec.T!?nizo  t'aat  nev,'  school 
Interests  not  .erved  ■)>  the  pL'licy-ni.iking 
process  are  .ilrendy  partirip  iting  pjlitically 
to  change  the  .-iliools  i.Tiostly  "utside  the 
conventional  ;>r.licy  processes,  of  necessity). 
They  will  continue  to  do  so  -is  long  as  they 


leel  their  need-  ..re  ii:n  met  And  the  forms 
of  protest  current. y  li.ippeniii ;  m  lo  cities 
we  an  ex;  .'ct  to  tike  pl>ife  '•, her-'ver  ^..'-nir- 
iitions  are  raised  without  ;i!ip^.)priale  re- 
sponse. 

Modes  of  public  partlcip.itlon  can  be  pre- 
cise or  Dlunt  The  vote  in  the  .yBreitiite.  is 
powerful  but  cnnvcvs  l!t:le  l!iliirtn,.lloii  and 
as  .111  individt  1  :'.ct  it  :s  bliii't  :."(!  weak  So 
where  persons  who  hr.ve  been  oppressed  see 
little  or  no  effect  Irom  thelt  efforts,  they  are 
likely  to  turn  to  more  precise  tart;els  lor  their 
demands.  The  protestors  among  the  poor  and 
iniiK  rities  of  our  l)it,  .ities  are  specUic  about 
their  ciemaiidsr  Feeling  their  educational 
needs  unmet,  and  unlikely  ever  to  be  met. 
they  now  vie  fi  r  complete  control  of  their 
own  -schools.  Institutional  means  mu-st  be 
available  to  resolve  these  c  ntllcts  or  else 
they  will  spill  out  into  virtual  destruction 
of   the    ))Ut)lic   scmiol   ....-tern. 

Fourth,  we  must  rn  mi?!  ize  the  obstacles 
and  iiKentves  to  particip  .tion  by  minfinties 
and  the  urban  poor.  The  jiroposals  most  fre- 
quently .idvanced  for  channeling  public  par- 
ticip.uion  are  lo  decentralize  big  city  school 
sv^tems  and  to  est  i^lfh  •■'immunity  schools. 
One  is  aimed  at  iinolviiu:  residents  of  the 
communltv  in  the  governing  structure  of  the 
.schools;  tlie  other,  to  iinolve  them  in  the 
sciiools  themselves.  The^e  programs  are  good 


ones   but  It  should  be  realized  that  they  are 

means  not  iiec-.^.-anlv  'he  ..n'v  ones  i)ossl- 
blo-  to  more  important  ends,  ihe  es.M'ntlal 
goal  is  exrellptice  in  pdu.-..tK)n.  .ind  it  re- 
(juirfs  dlvtrtinc  .u'ttiorlty  from  those  with 
\ested  inte-tsts  m  the  .-tutus  quo  and  put- 
tini:  into  those  hands  whi.  h  will  be  knowl- 
I'.-me.tble  .iiul  '■■  spoi  .-U"  to  'ii-  •  '>  and  as- 
p:r,Uioiis  ..  IK"  i..iniiuuii  :e  r  iwer  -aiU 
have  to  be  inars-iiaied  liv  members  ol  the  con- 
■..ntlon.i.  .iiv  i.-vv.-.'  ..ill.  I'.ii'-s  inrl  by  the 
new  interests  tliemselve,--  lo  i>prKuade  those 
who  lustomarilv  vie  for  'he  ;•  ijr.i  -nl  itio.i  in 
school  eovernlng  bcKlles  to  give  up  their 
inOTir  polv. 

The  big  stumbling  block  to  building  a  new 
t-:i.vf  ol  t\  mmun.tv  in  our  Jieu  .ities  .s  our 
lailure  to  insure  thi.t  rbe  services  of  the  city 
match  the  diverse  .nd  Hrt;tnt  needs  of  its 
citizens.  Alliances  of  concerned  persons  from 
all  p.irts  o!  society  can.  if  they  are  willing 
ID  exert  the  etlort  ..nd  aljsorb  the  riticism, 
Duild  such  participant  communities  .and  a 
lUlture  worthy  of  the  American  dream  But 
i!  we  choo.-^,-  not  to  work  with  the  new  inter- 
e.sts  m  the  Cities  in  transforming  their  pro- 
tests into  programs,  even  :it  the  expense  of 
Mime  control,  we  can  only  expect  mcro.ising 
ntimbers  f  persons  to  decide  thnt  the  empty 
promises  of  our  troubled  .society  are  not  for 
them. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erfnesrfai/,  April,  3,  1968 


The  Hou.'^p  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Ch?!)lain,  Rpv  Edward  G  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mcrcv 
and  truth  untn  such,  as  hrrp  //•«  ccve- 
ncnit  and  His  tcstii^-onics. — Psalm  25:  10. 

Eternal  God.  our  Fallier.  who  ait  the 
creator  and  tlie  .su&taun-r  uf  lile.  wiiinut 
whose  benediction  all  our  labnr  is  in 
vain,  v.-e  nray  that  our  live.s  una  iiie  lite 
of  our  Nation  nay  be  built  upon  the 
i-ock  01  eternal  truth  and  p'erla.'^linci 
love  .so  we  would  dedicate-  .uir'^e"r.^  .mew 
to  Thee  in  body,  in  mind,  and  ^n  .<nirit. 
Satisfy  u.s  w'th  ncthin?.  init  the  tae.st  in 
thought  md  hie  anrl  r.eeo  us  restless 
until  we  Iind  our  rest  in  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country,  for 
our  -Jlorious  heritatre,  for  this  chal- 
lensun^  day.  and  trr  tiif^  :aitii  v^'tli  v.-hicii 
we  ^'reet  the  cornins;  day.  Lay  Thou  Thy 
iiand  'n  blc'^sinsj  uoon  all  our  leaders 
and  all  our  r  V^^''-  Teach  us  to  l.-'ok  unto 
Thee  as  the  .ount^in  ot  ul  wisd'm  and 
the  souic.  V.I  ail  .'Strength.  Mav  Thy 
mighty  spirit  sur^e  through  us  :nd  our 
people  tran.slating  our  lotty  principles 
into  living  ))ractices  and  our  :'.cod  v.'ords 
into  good  works. 

All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Him 
whose  words  were  life  and  whose  life  was 
altogether  worthy.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  hpd  passed  with  an 
amendment  :n  which  the  cont  hiiMI^'o  of 
the  Hou^'■  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  toll o'.'  in'-'  titl*": 

HR  liri'.!7  An  act  to  direct  the  .strrretary 
i;  .-inrti  ultuie  to  release  on  behall  of  'he 
Uir.tPd  .St:  i(.s  rrnditi.^ns  ;n  i  deod  con-  eving 
iprtain  1  -nds  t  i  the  Itmvi-rsitv  '>t  Maine  md 
to  provide  lor  ccnvevfin  e  o!  lert  vn  interests 
m  sii'V.  I'.r.os  so  '!S  to  permit  such  univi  rsity, 
Mil.oppt  to  .Tit. on  conditions,  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otiierwise  dispo.se  ot  such  lands. 

The  messatre  dso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  ol  the  following 
titles,  in  '.'.hich  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  is  requested; 

S.  2448.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Dr.  Gllberto 
Hedesa  de  la  Campa;  and 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  1966,  relating  to  the  de- 
.  elopmeni  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
lish  protein  concentrate. 


Mr.  CONTE  re.sen'cd  all  points  of 
nid-r  on  til!'  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tiiei.-  oh.iection  to 
the  rjquesl  ol  tl-e  ufntlimHU  Horn  Okla- 
hoirh .' 

r.if  re  'vas  ro  obf  ct  un. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15399 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sp:>aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  n\e  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15399.  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from   the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  CER- 
TAIN REPORT 

Mr.  .STFED.  Mr.  Spi'akcr.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  plans  to  report 
the  Treasur',-,  Post  Ofnc?,  and  executive 
oflic?  appropriation  bill  for  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow.  April  4.  to  file  a  report  on  that 
bill. 


GOOD  DE^TO-RATS  MUST  SUPPORT 
THE  I'AltTYS  NOMINEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spf^aker.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  .id.nro.ss  the  House 
lor  1  miiuii.  and  to  ic  .ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.-re  ob.lection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ^>-::;krr.  President 
Jonnsf.n's  dpci^inn  -.ot  to  .-"ck  reelfctif>n 
!ias  ..uld'M'.d  mtny  ol  us  in  the  Demo- 
cratic P-  itv 

But  I  nox'  tiiat  tli-  inil  .1  Ji.srourate- 
mtiit  croatfd  uv  the  Presid/nt's  ^n- 
i.o-inceinfi.t  \\,]\  not  leave  ia.st'n^'  wounds 
n  the  D  mocratic  P.ntv  D.^t  oite  tlie  io.ss 
o!"  the  President,  uood  Democrats  every- 
•.v'.urt-  mi.-t  woik  toward  a  victor-'  in 
Nov.  mber. 

Follow;n£r  the  Ft^.-idont's  annoui-ce- 
mctit,  I  as,  rd  thai  iie  n  consider  v.nd 
n  i-sscss  hi.s  decision.  I  still  stand  behnid 
that  .stattment.  and  I  remain  iiooeiul 
that  the  President  will  <ee  fit  to  again  be 
ihc  Democratic  nominee. 

Ho-.vevtr.  sho.ild  the  Prcsidenf.s  deci- 
sion be  irrevocable.  Democrats  in  Texas 
and  throughout  the  countrv  must  stand 
bv  the  eventual  nominee  ol  our  party.  In 
Texas,  there  is  a  moveme:'*.  to  havt  Gov. 
John  Connaliv  as  a  -favonte  son"  candi- 
date. This  is  a  decision  tnat  the  D.-mo- 
crats  in  Texas  must  m.ike.  but  I  hope 
that  no  action  is  taken  which  might 
alienate  the  Texas  Democratic  Party 
l:om  the  national  Democratic  Party.  We 
must  do  nothing  now  in  Texas  which 
would  make  our  job  harder  in  November. 
No   doubt,    the   Republicans   are    de- 
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lighted  to  see  the  internal  battle  within 
the  Democratic  Party.  Many  of  them  are 
engaging  in  wishful  thinking,  hoping  that 
the  Democrats  will  not  get  together  in 
time  to  win  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  to  disappoint  my 
Republican  colleagues,  but  I  assure  them 
that  the  Democratic  Party— as  it  has  in 
the  past— will  get  back  together  and  fully 
and  vigorously  support  whoever  the  nom- 
inee might  be.  And  I  assure  you  that  the 
State  of  Texas  will  give  the  Democratic 
nominee  a  clear  majority  in  November. 


PEACE  PEELERS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
Hanoi  in  indicating  interest  in  going  to 
the  conference  table  can  mean  much  or 
nothing.  Only  time  will  tell.  It  does  open 
a  door  which  hitherto  was  closed  and 
provides  a  hope  for  peace.  However,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Communists 
negotiate  as  a  mean.--  to  win  victories 
otherwise  denied  to  them.  They  can  he 
expected  to  nrj'  every  possible  concession 
from  every  stage  of  the  discussions.  They 
will  talk  only  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  fighting  will  continue. 

Consequently,  we  also  must  maintain 
constant  pressure  at  the  fighting  front  to 
Implement  the  efforts  of  our  diplomats. 
Otherwise,  we  will  lose  our  shirts  at  the 
conference  table  while  our  troops  are 
being  stalemated  in  the  field.  Commu- 
nists are  never  more  dangerous  than 
when  they  are  negotiating. 

The  President  must  be  applauded  for 
his  courageous  bid  for  peace  but  we  can- 
not afford  to  become  overoptimistic  or 
lessen  our  mili:ary  efforts  until  the  Com- 
munists have  shown  proof  of  good 
intentions. 

TEACHERS  ARE  POLITICAL 
CITIZENS  TOO 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Records  of 
this  decade  will  attest  to  the  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  teachers.  We  have  turned  to  educa- 
tion as  an  investment  in  our  human 
capital  and  as  a  major  element  in  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  most  pressing 
social  and  economic  problems.  Thus,  we 
have  invested  more  Federal  funds  in 
education  than  the  total  appropriated 
in  the  previous  176  years.  In  our  under- 
standing that  there  can  be  scant  orga- 
nized education  without  teachers  we 
have  appropriated  very  substantial  funds 
to  stimulate  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  profession. 

Except  for  the  small  percentage  em- 
ployed   in    privately     funded    schools, 


teachers  as  a  group  are  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  governments.  State  and  local, 
and  public  laws — all  normally  deter- 
mined in  the  democratic  political  proc- 
esses. Their  salaries,  hours,  working 
conditions,  and  often  their  methods  are 
matters  crucially  influenced  by  the  con- 
tinuing political  decisions  of  their  com- 
munities. In  short,  teachers  have  a  very 
great  deal  at  stake  in  the  poUtical  sec- 
tor, and  their  participation  is  both  justi- 
fied and  helpful.  The  National  Education 
Association  is  conducting  a  nationwide 
program  this  week  to  stimulate  effective 
teacher  participation  in  political  affairs. 
It  is  a  very  commendable  effort  from 
which  every  community  should  benefit. 


April  •>',  1968 

REV.  JOHN  WINTERBOURNE 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Houslna;  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
ueneral  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANOI'S  MOVE  TOWARD  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS IS  RESPONSIVE 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  an- 
nouncement that  Hanoi  has  agreed  to 
send  representatives  to  discuss  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  i)eace  talks  in  Vietnam,  is  to 
me  an  encouraging  development  and 
resiwnsive  to  President  Johnson's  an- 
nounced partial  bombing  pause. 

I  have  long  advocated  and  I  was  a 
supporter  of  a  bombing  pause  for  just 
such  a  purpose;  to  establish  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  North  Vietnam  regime  toward 
negotiations,  and  now,  I  believe  it  is  up 
to  North  Vietnam  to  demonstrate  their 
cood  faith  by  ceasing  hostilities,  in  ex- 
change for  a  total  bombing  pause,  to 
open  the  way  for  honest  and  meaningful 
negotiations  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  trust 
that  there  would  be  r.o  hostilities  during 
negotiations.  I  remember  the  extended, 
on-again,  off-again  negotiations  in  Ko- 
rea, during  which  time  many  American 
lives  were  lost,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
negotiations  in  Vietnam  could  be  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
trust. 

The  deescalation  of  the  war,  I  hope, 
will  result  in  an  escalation  of  peace  talks. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  con- 
tinues a  military  buildup  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  his  forces  make  any  massive 
attack  on  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  then  I  would  want  it 
made  clear  tiiat  we  would  retaliate  in 
an  all-cut  effort  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
conclusion  by  military  victory. 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  honor  and  respect  to 
a  great  and  good  American,  who  has  just 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  97.  The 
Reverend  John  Winterbourne  arrived 
with  his  family  in  Tustin,  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  some  45  years  ago. 

Reverend  Winterbourne  had  retired 
from  ministries  in  Colorado  and  Iowa. 
Although  Reverend  Winterbourne  was  a 
Methodist,  he  became  associated  with 
the  Community  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  an  active  and  regular  attendant. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  Methodist 
Church  in  Tustin. 

Reverend  Winterbourne 's  real  work 
still  lay  ahead,  and  he  founded  the  Good- 
will Industries  in  Orange  County,  which 
at  that  time  had  less  than  100.000  popu- 
lation, but  has  since  grown  to  a  1 '  j  mil- 
lion population. 

There  were  lean  and  hungry  days  for 
Goodwill  Indu.stries  during  the  depres- 
sion, but  Reverend  Winterbourne  did  not 
falter,  and  continued  to  sciwe  the  peo- 
ple of  Orange  County  by  furnishing  work 
to  the  handicapped  and  to  the  needy, 
and  making  the  products  of  their  hands 
available  to  the  public  at  a  low  price. 

To  his  children  and  his  grandchildren, 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy,  and 
know  that  they  will  feel  rewarded  for 
the  fine  work  established  and  conducted 
by  their  father  and  grandfather. 


April 
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TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
tax  bill  with  a  half-dozen  extraneous  rid- 
ers was  passed  yesterday  and  leaves  the 
excise  tax  proposal  and  tax  collection 
speedup  provisions  of  the  House  meas- 
ure in  what  could  become  a  state  of 
limbo.  Regardless  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  Senate-added  provisions, 
'and  some  of  them  are  certainly  com- 
mendable, we  find  the  other  body  acting 
contrary  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
institute  revenue  laws.  While  technically 
the  other  body  has  the  right  to  amend 
tax  legislation,  it  certainly  should  be 
clear  to  every  Member  of  both  legislative 
bodies  that  this  type  of  procedure  de- 
feats the  fundamental  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  section  7  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  states: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
Members  of  this  body  who  would  prefer 
to  support  the  broad  Senate-passed  bill 
need  only  exercise  their  right  to  place 


this  bill  with  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
desk  of  the  Speaker  and  .secure  218  sig- 
natures to  bring  it  to  the  floor  in  which 
event  it  could  then  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House  and  subsequently  moved  to  con- 
ference in  a  manner  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution I  have  ju.st  cited. 


PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  months 
ago  today,  on  November  3,  1967,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  13869,  which  I  beheve  is  prob- 
ably more  appropriate  today  than  it  was 
5  months  ago,  because  this  is  a  bill  which 
would  require  an  applicant  for  a  permit 
to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade,  march, 
or  vigil  on  Federal  property  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration. 

This  would  require  anybody  such  as 
Martin  King,  who  has  announced  that 
he  is  going  to  disrupt  the  operation  of 
our  Government  by  liaving  what  he  calls 
a  "poor  people's  demon.stration"  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  he  requests 
a  permit  to  hold  such  a  demonstration, 
march,  or  vicil.  first,  to  po.st  a  bond  in  an 
amount  that  would  cover  the  estimated 
cost  of  additional  police  forces,  includ- 
ing military  personnel  needed  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  during  such  demon- 
stration; and  second,  to  post  a  bond  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  cleaning  up,  re- 
pairing, or  otherwise  restoring  the  con- 
dition that  immediately  preceded  such 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
■Works  for  5  month.^.  and  it  .seems  to  me 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  hear- 
ings to  be  conducted  on  this  bill  in  order 
that  legislation  of  this  nature  can  be 
enacted  prior  to  King  coming  and  trying 
to  take  over  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  high  time  the  American  taxpayer 
be  indemnified  against  subsidizing  irre- 
sponsible conduct.  If  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers want  to  dance,  let  them  pay  the 

fiddlers.       ^^_^^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL      LEGISLATIVE      PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  1 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he  can 
kindly  advise  us  of  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  the  following  days 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  we  will  i)roceed  with  the 
program  for  today  as  announced.  House 
Resolution  1099  dealing  with  ethics.  To- 
morrow we  Will  add  to  the  program  H.R. 
16324  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  which 
a  rule  was  granted  today.  Also  we  will 
go  on  with  the  previously  announced  bill. 
H.R.  16241.  to  extend  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation, on  which  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  a  rule  today.  This  was  listed 
as  beinc  subject  to  a  lule.  I  will  advi.se 
Members  also  that  we  may  have  lo- 
nionov  ,  I  am  told  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  conference 
report  on  the  emergency  appropriation 

bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  additional  information. 


PERMISSION    TO    RECOMMIT    H.R. 

6655     TO     COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  H.R.  6655,  for 
the  relief  of  Mar>-  Jane  O.Ioski,  No.  394 
on  the  Private  Calendar,  be  lecommittcd 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say.  after 
consulting  with  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER  I ,  we  believe,  while  we 
have  asked  for  2  hours  time  for  general 
debate,  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary. We  are  interested  in  cooperating 
with  the  leadei-ship  in  getting  this  bill 
through.  It  is  noncontrovcrslal.  We  have 
cut  close  to  23  percent  of  the  nonmilitary 
funds  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
This  is  a  remarkable  cut.  We  have  cut 
10  percent  of  the  overall  budget-ap- 
proved AEC  request,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  raise  the  mili- 
tary section  S305  million  in  order  to  take 
care  of  antiballistic  missile  research  and 
development  and  the  Poseidon  weapon 
development. 

So  we  have  ab.sorbed  the  S300  million, 
and  we  made  a  10-perccnt  overall  cut, 
and  made  a  23-percent  cut  in  the  peace- 
time avocations  and  the  other  nonmili- 
tarv  programs.  We  believe  we  have  a  re- 
markablv  .'iound  bill  to  brinu  before  the 
Hou.so.  and  we  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  much  controversy.  We  have  asked  for 
2  hours,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
take  over  an  liour  or  45  mini;tos. 

Of  cour.se.  the  will  of  the  House  is  the 
will  of  the  lIou.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 


CLARIFICATION     OF     LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  make  this 
I'equest  in  order  to  clarify  my  ansv,-er 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  ARENDS  I.  I  did  mean  to  state 
that  we  had  already  removed,  which  I 
thought  was  already  well  known,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  from  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller  1— H.R.  15856.  which  is  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  understand 
from  the  colloquy  which  was  held  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Oklalioma 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  coming 
up  tomorrow.  Does  that  mean  also  that 
we  will  have  H.R.   16241  considered  as 

well? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  we  can  consider 
both  and  we  hope  we  can  do  it  tomorrow. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  may  also  have 
the  emergency  appropriation  bill.  We 
mav  have  to  so  into  Friday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  our  meeting  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  that  possibility. 


FOOD      I- OR      FREEDOM-    MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES    H.  DOC.  NO.  296' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  t!ie  House 

the  followint.  message  from  the  President 

oi   t'ne  United  States:   wnich  wi.s  read 

and,    toRL'tlior   with    the    arcomuanying 

papers,   referred  to  the   Commit  tec   on 

Agriculture   and  ordered  to  be  ininled 

with  illustrations: 

To  the  Co7tarcss  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
LTC.ss  the   1967  report  on  the  Food  for 
Freedom  procrani. 

The  bounty  of  America's  farms  have 
long  given  liopc  to  the  human  family. 

For  the  pioneers,  who  lust  plowed  our 
fertile  fields,  tlieir  harve.st  brought  liber- 
ation from  the  age-old  bondage  of  hunger 
and  want. 

For  the  \ictims  of  two  world  wars,  our 
food  nourished  the  strength  to  rcbuUd 
with  purpose  and  dignity. 

For  millions  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, our  food  continues  to  rescue  the 
lives  ot  the  starving  and  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  hopeless. 

We  share  our  bounty  because  it  Is 
right.  But  we  know  too  that  the  hungry 
child  and  the  desperate  parent  are  easy 
prey  to  tyranny.  We  know  that  a  gram 
of  wheat  is  a  potent  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  fre-'dom. 

Compassion  and  wisdom  thus  guided 
the  Congress  when  it  enacted  Public  Law 
480  in  1954.  Since  then,  the  iiroductivity 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  gener- 
os  ty  of  the  American  t^eople  l-ave  com- 
bined to  write  an  epic  c'napter  in  the  an- 
nais  of  mans  humanity  to  man. 

In  1966.  I  recommended  that  Con- 
press  alter  Public  Law  480  to  reflect  new 
conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
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Congress  a<?cepted  my  major  recom- 
mendations, and  added  provisions  of  Us 
own  to  strengthen  the  Act.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  in  1967  we  successfully  ful- 
filled the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  new 
provisions. 

Congress  directed  that  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program  should  encourage  in- 
ternational trade. 
—In  1967  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$33  9  billion,  nearly  20  percent  higher 
than  in  1966. 
Congress  directed  that  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program  should  encourage  an 
expansion  of  export  markets  for  our  own 
agricultural  commodities. 

—In  the  past  two  years,  this  nation  has 
enjoyed  unparalleled   prosperity   in 
agricultural  exports.  Since  1960  our 
agricultural     exports     have     grown 
from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion— a 
gain  of  62  percent. 
Congress  directed  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  use  our  abundance  to  wage  an 
unrelenting  war  on  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

During-  1967    we    dispatched    more 

than  ^  million  metric  tons  of  food 

to   wnge   the    war   on   hunger — the 

equivalent  of  10  pounds  of  food  for 

evrry  me'r.ber  of  the  human  race. 

Ccngrpss   determined   that  our   Pood 

for  Freedom  program  should  encourage 

general   economic   progress   in   the   de- 

velopin;:  countries. 

—Our    food    aid    has    helped    Israel. 

Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea 

build    a   solid    record    of    economic 

achievement.  With  our  help,  these 

nations  have  now  moved  into   the 

commercial  market,  just  as  Japan. 

Italy,  Spain  and  others  before  them. 

Congress  determined  that  our  food  aid 

should    help    first    and    foremost    those 

countries  that  help  them.selves. 

—Every  one  of  our  39  food  aid  agree- 
ments in  1967  comni'tted  the  receiv- 
ing countr>'  to  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  .self-help.  Many 
of  ihese  programs  are  already  brin^-- 
ing  record  results. 
Congres.s  directed  that  we  sl-'.ouW  mo\e 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  sales  lor  for- 
eign currency  to  sales  for  dollars. 
—Of  the  22  countries  participating  in 
the  Food  for  Freedom  program  in 
1967,  only  four  had  no  dollar  pay- 
ment provision.  Last  year,  six  coun- 
tries moved  to  payments  in  dollars 
or  convertible  local  currencies. 
Congress  directed  that  we  .should  use 
Food  for  Freedom  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  alone  cannot  m.easure  ho,v 
Food  for  Freedom  has  furthered  Amer- 
ica's g  '.pis  in  che  woild.  Its  real  victories 
lie  in  the  minds  of  millions  who  now 
know  that  America  cares.  Hope  is  alive. 
Pood  for  Freedom  gives  men  an  alterna- 
tive to  despair. 

Last  year  was  a  record  year  in  world 
farm  output.  With  reasonable  weather, 
1968  can  be  even  better.  New  agricultural 
technology  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the 
developed  countries.  New  cereal  varieties 
are  bringing  unexpectedly  high  yields  in 
the  developing  lands.  An  agricultural 
revolution  is  in  the  making. 

This  report  shows  clearly  how  much 
we  have  contributed  to  that  revolution  in 


the  past  vear.  But  the  breakthrough  is 
u-aly  beginnng.  The  pride  in  accomplish- 
ments today  will  seem  small  beside  the 
progress  we  can  make  tomorrow. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  3,  1968. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

.Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  ot  tlie  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  83 1 

Aiiirr.^  Haunn  Rt-snlrk 

Ashlev  H;'!  sen,  lO.xho     lioth 

cj-n-il  ilarrisou  Sch-veiiter 

e;onv..s  Hahi.wiy  S?UUn 

•j.r/t  Hollard  .Stuckey 

DrrdV  Kic.Ciill'  Taft  ^ 

E"kh  irdt  Mat.,uiia'-;a  reiiKue.  Calu. 

Evins.  Tern.        Mi  .;  liall  Tea-ue.  T.  x. 

Ford  :ike  Timr.ey 

wairamD        P'wue  Vigorito 

eiuniey  r't>-'l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  On  this  roUcall  400  Members  have 
an.s'.vercd  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
cfTdings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
v.ith.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
iiiaht  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 

"ion  of  the  Ccmmittce  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1119  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1119 

Resolied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  or  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  10991  amending  H.  Res.  418,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  to  cor.tlnue  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as  a  perma- 
nent standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  resolution  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  the  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SMITH]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
makes  it  possible  for  there  to  be  2  full 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  resolution 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ported from  the  so-called  Committee  on 

The  committee  requested  2  hours,  and 
requested  an  open  rule,  and  that  is  what 
is  provided.  I  believe  that  procedure  al- 
lows plenty  of  time  for  discussion  and 
amendment.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
urge  the  adoption  of  our  rule,  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  that  committee,  for  doing  a 
most  difficult  job  in  a  most  useful  way. 
The  fact  that  that  committee  has  re- 
ported it  unanimously  is  as  important  to 
me  as  the  fact  that  it  reported,  because  it 
means  that  they  have  discussed  all  of 
the  onerous  problems  that  confronted 
them  to  a  conclusion.  We  have  proposed 
here  a  permanent  committee  which  can 
function,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  supported, 
as  was  the  resolution  establishing  the 
temporary  committee,  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

My  support  of  this  resolution  is  un- 
qualified, and  if  it  means  anything  I  will 
oppose  any  amendment  to  it  except  one 
already  agreed  upon  on  the  ground  that 
if  we  amend  it  we  break  up  a  unanimous 
report  of  a  group  that  includes  every 
shade  of  opinion  and  party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  believe  that 
vv'ould  be  a  mistake. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  fiatly  and  dog- 
matically that  this  resolution  could  not 
have  been  before  us,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  be  taking  this 
step,  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia,  Mr.  H.  Allen 
Smith.  He  played  a  major  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  committee.  I  very 
seldom  take  the  floor  to  distribute  com- 
pliments, especially  to  members  of  the 
same  caminittee  o\  which  I  serve,  but  I 
believe  it  important  that  the  Record 
show  that  he  was  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  step  which  I  believe  the 
House  will  take  today— I  hope  unani- 
mously—which represents  the  first  ma- 
jor change  in  this  field  since  the  very 
bad  ruling  made  many  ye=^rs  ago  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  named 
Blaine. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  express  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BOLLING],  my  deep  gratitude  for  his 
very  kind  remarks,  Mr.  Bolling  was  with 
me  every  minute  as  we  worked  on  this 
whole  situation  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling],  and 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13,  1967.  the 
House  passed  House  Resolution  418.  as 
approved  by  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
create  a  bipartisan  committee  to  "recom- 
mend   as    soon    as   practicable    to    the 
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House  of  Representatives,  such  changes 
in  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  necessary  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  of  official  conduct  for 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 

House."  ^.^  J  i„h 

I  think  the  committee  did  a  good  job. 
It  was  a  difficult  job  to  do.  It  heard  all 
Members  who  desired  to  be  heard,  re- 
ceived statements  from  others,  held  pub- 
lic hearings,  reviewed  standards  of  con- 
duct in  force  in  other  nations.  States, 
and  cities,  and  studied  available  ma- 
terial On  March  14,  1968,  it  approved 
and  .submitted  to  the  House  a  44 -page 
report  of  its  findings  and  conclusions. 
House  Resolution  1099.  to  accomplish 
their  suggestions,  was  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  It  is 
before  us  here  today. 

The  resolution  will  create  a  perma- 
nent Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  with  powers  to  investigate,  sub- 
mit proposed  changes,  and  refer  any  al- 
leged violations  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thoritv.  A  code  of  official  conduct  for 
Mem.bers.  officers  and  employees  will  be 
established.  It  contains  eight  standards 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

To  implement  and  carry  out  this  code^ 
House  Members,  officers,  and  key  staff 
personnel  would  be  required  to  publicly 
report  annually : 

Ownership    of    interests    worth    more 
than  S5.000  in  companies  '"doing  a  sub- 
stantial business  'vith  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion." Reporting  would  also  be  required 
where  income  from  such  firms  amounts 
to  $1  000  a  vear  or  more.  The  names  of 
law   firms   and    my   other   professional 
groups   producing    income   of   SI, 000   a 
year  or  more.  Other  sources  of  income 
exceeding  $5,000.  including  capital  gains. 
Reimbursement  of  any  expenditures  of 
more  than  Sl.nOO  a  year  would  also  have 
to  be  listed.  The  annual  reports  would 
also  be  required  in  instances  where  rela- 
tives or  cloEO  business  associates  hold 
the  money. 

Certain  of  the  above  information  will  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 
Some  of  it  will  be  kept  sealed  by  the 
committee  and  opened  only  if  complaints 
are  received  whereby  a  majority  of  the 
c-mmitt'P  members  believe  the  informa- 
tion should  be  inspected.  This  is  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  last  minute  smear  cam- 
paigns from  p'-rsons  who  might  cic- 
liberatelv  use  the  information  in  a  mis- 
leading manner  through  political  ads, 
and  yet  stay  within  the  law. 

The  parliamentary  situation  today  is 
this-  As  I  mentioned,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee reported  House  Resolution  418  creat- 
ing the  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  reported  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  retained 
original  jurisdiction.  The  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  reported 
the  resolution  which  is  before  us,  H.R. 
1099  which  will  continue  the  committee 
and  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
House  The  resolution  could  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  a  rule, 
which  would  have  limited  debate  to  1 
hour,  30  minutes  on  each  side,  and  a  vote 
would  then  be  taken  up  or  down  on  the 
resolution. 
But    the    Rules   Committee    felt    the 


members  of  the  committee  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  reported  a  separate 
resolution  providing  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  1  hour  on  each  side,  and 
the  resolution  will  be  open  for  ameiid- 
ment.  Had  we  just  reported  the  resolu- 
tion it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  closed 
rule  under  which  amendments  could  not 
be  offered.  The  Rules  Committee  does 
not  like  to  report  closed  rules  as  a  general 
practice,  and  does  so  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, usually  on  tax  bills. 

Amendments  will  probably  be  offered. 
I  read  some  of  them  this  morning.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee did  a  good  job.  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  the  committee.  I  caution  Members: 
on  amendments  being  offered,  if  you 
have  not  read  and  studied  this  entire 
matter  consider  carefully  before  support- 
ing any  amendments,  for  you  may  create 
a  bad  situation  and  ruin  the  tremendous 
efforts  of  this  committee. 

I  realize,  as  well  as  all  of  you  do,  that 
we  cannot  legislate  honesty  or  morality. 
But  a  good  code  has  been  set  out  here. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  it  to  ^"'ews- 
paper  people  and  everyone  else.  I  would 
like  to  see  everyone  el.se  follow  the 
code  that  is  set  forth  in  th»  resolution. 
I  commend  the  committee.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule,  and  I  ur^e  the  rpproval 
of  House  Resohuion  1099  as  amended  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr     Speaker.    I    might    explain    the 
amendment  briefly.  On  the  question  of 
releasing  the  information  required  to  be 
reported  under  part  A.  it  was  felt  that 
the   committee  should  have  the  name, 
identity,  and  so  forth,  of  the  person  ask- 
ing to  see  the  report.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
m.an  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,    agreed    to    that    amendment. 
Then  we  found  out  that  we  would  create 
two  classes  of  persons  required  to  re- 
port because  there  are  provisions  in  the 
resolution  requiring  that  a  Member  be 
notified  if  anyone  asked  to  see  his  report. 
We  had  not  required  notification  so  far 
as  key  staff  personnel  were  concerned. 
That  has  been  added  so  that  everybody 
will  be  treated  ecually,  and  in  turn  the 
language  of  the  amendment  wUl  provide 
that  if  an  inquiry  is  made  concemmg  key 
staff  personnel,  it  is  required  that  the 
employing  Member  should  also  be  notified 
so  that  at  least  he  will  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  and  can  talk  to  his 
key  staff  personnel. 

I  think  the  resolution  has  been  very 
well  written,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  support 
it  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  urge  adoration  of  the  m\e. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  do  not  have  any  requests  for  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
pertinent  material  during  general  debate 
on  House  Resolution  1099. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agieed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^  ., 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeaKcr.  I 
move  that  the  House  lesolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  uf  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  1099,  umendmg 
House  Resolution  418,  00th  Congress,  to 
continue  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  as  a  permanent  standing 
committee  of  the  House  uf  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion u  on  i;vj  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  1099,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dl.spensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Price  I  wU 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  t.ie  genle- 
man  from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Halleck  I  wnl  be 
recognized  for  1  liour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tiio   gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price  1. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  L'nnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago  this  body  created  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and  in- 
■tructed  It  to  return  '  it'i  yocommenda- 
tion;;  for  rhanacs  in  law:-  niUs.  r.nd  ir^'- 
ulations  that  would  establish  and  enforce 
standards  of  official  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers    officers,    and    employees    of    the 
House    It  was  my  honor  to  have  been 
chosen  to  chair  that  committee,  and  u 
has    been    a  gratifying    experience    to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck  1.  vice  chair- 
man, and  the  other  colleagues,  Olin  E. 
TE.^ruE  of  Texas;  Joe  L.  Kvtns.  "f  Ten- 
rrssco:  W-vtktns  M.  Abb^"t   of  Vi-nnia; 
Wayne  N.  Asp.nail.  of  C.:)!nradc:  1-dn\  F. 
K'-'LY    r.t  New  York:  Lfslie  C    Arfn'-i.'^. 
of  Illinois:  Jackson  E.  Betts.  of  Ohio: 
"oBERT  T.  .■T.\FFORD.  cf  VevHion' :  J  mes 
H  Quill-:n.  of  Ttnnr.sye-;  LxwiiFNCE  G. 
W  i.LiAMS.  of  Pcnnsylv;nra  who  acc-pted 
assignment  to  the  committee. 

Last  March  14  the  committee  respond- 
ed with  its  report.  At  the  same  time  I 
introduced  Hou.se  Resolution  1099.  the 
subject  -^^f  this  debate,  v.hich  v.-ould  im- 
plement the  princural  recommendations 
of  the  report. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  committee 
was  constituted  equally  balanced  as  to 
political  I  artisanship.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
r-an  I  wsnt  to  take  th's  onrortumty 
to  assure  the  Hous"^  of  Representatives 
that  the  com.mittee  functioned  not  only 
to  the  letter  of  its  mandate  but  to  the 
very  inner  s'Mr^t  of  it  as  well.  EverS" 
Member  of  this  body  must  know  of  th^- 
extreme  sensitivity  of  our  assignment. 
One  of  the  genuine  rewards  of  th-s  ex- 
perience has  been  to  observe  the  man- 
ner in  which  mem•L-r^-  of  tr-  commifee 
on  both  s'des  of  the  rolifcal  a*sle 
shunned  every  tendency  toward  partisan 
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debate  and  considered  only  what  they 
honestly  felt  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  durable  institution. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  we  have  not  deluded  ourselves  into 
believing  that  there  do  not  exist  broad 
areas  of  disagreement  over  the  methods 
needed  to  attain  the  objectives  which 
we  all  pretty  well  agree  upon.  Essen- 
tially those  objectives  are  an  ideal  leg- 
islative process  in  which  the  citizen's  in- 
terest is  expressed  by  his  Representative 
just  as  though  the  constituent  were  pres- 
ent to  vote  on  the  issue  himself.  But  even 
if  some  objectives  are  practically  unat- 
tainable, they  nevertheless  are  goals  to- 
ward which  we  may  worthily  strive 

The  resolution  before  you  should  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  advancing  toward 
ideal  legislative  processes  even  if  we.  as 
mere  mortals,  must  admit  to  the  un- 
likelihood of  complete  attainment.  It  is 
a  sincere  effort— an  effort  with  which,  I 
hope  each  Member  can  comfortably  ac- 
commodate as  a  means  of  workmg  to 
prevent,  or  deal  with,  any  impropriety 
that  might  discredit  the  House. 

Mr  Chaii'Dian.  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  subicct  I  should  like  to  go  into 
.some  detail  about  the  content  of  the 
resolution.  ,  . 

Tl^.e  lesolution  before  you  would 
amend  House  Resolution  418. 

The  rea.son  tor  amendint?  that  oriKinai 
resolution,  as  oppo.sed  to  offering  a  com- 
pletely i-iew  resolution,  is  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  would  be  advantageous— 
from  the  standpoints  of  continuity  and 
orderliness— to  extend  the  life  of  the 
existing  committee  rather  than  consti- 
tute a  new  committee. 

Our  report  makes  seven  specific  rec- 
ommendations, only  four  of  which  are 
cove'-ed  in  the  implementing  resolution 
before  you.  The  additional  recommenda- 
tions are  geneial  in  scope  and  are  de- 
signed to  complement  those  contained 
in  the  resolution.  , 

I  shall  discuss  the  salient  points  in 

sequence.  ,  ,  ,    .,  „ 

The  first  section  would  amend  tne 
rules  of  the  House  to  make  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  a 
permanent  standing  committee,  not  just 
a  committee  of  this  90th  Congress. 

There  does  not  now  exist  any  perma- 
nent standing  committee  charged  with 
the  overall  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  conduct  of  Members  and  employees 
of  the  House.  The  committee  felt  that 
ready  machinery  should  be  available  to 
deal  with  matters  of  official  conduct  as 
they  arise,  rather  than  consign  such 
matters  to  the  cumbersomely  slow 
methods  of  the  past— methods  that  his- 
torically have  permitted  abuses  to  de- 
velop into  .serious  losses  of  prestige  be- 
fore being  dealt  with. 

Additionally,  such  a  committee  would 
be  needed  to  establish  the  facts  in  situ- 
ations that  could  be  expected  fo  ^i-^^ 
under  the  recommended  code  of  official 
conduct  and  the  proposal  for  financal 
disclosure.  In  spelling  out  these  provi- 
sions, the  commitiee  found  need  for  flex- 
ible iamiuage  in  many  instances.  The 
facts  in  a  particular  case  would  have  to 
be  tested,  and  it  seems  both  logical  and 
practicable  to  have  such  tests  mad-  by 
a  continuing  committee  charaed  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  overall  area  of  conduct. 
Section    2    of    the    resolution    would 
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spell  out  in  the  Rules  of  the  House,  rather 
than  in  the  rules  of  the  committee,  the 
powers  that  would  be  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  limitations  on  the  com- 
mitt°e's  powers. 

The  committee  would  be  uiven  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  code  of  offi- 
cial conduct  and  the  provisions  for  finan- 
cial di.sclo.sure.  the  unique  new  areas  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  that  v.-ould  be 
created. 

The  resolution  would  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  retain  the  authority  given  it 
in  the  original  resolution  to  make  rec- 
ommendation  in    the   general    area   of 
standards   and   conduct.   It   also   would 
provide  the  committee  with  certain  ad- 
ditional  powers.  One  would  be  general 
;nvestii;ative  authority  subject  to  speci- 
fied limitations.  Another  would  be  the 
power  to  report  to  appropriate  Federal 
or  State  authorities,  with  the  approval 
of  the  House,  .substantial  evidence  of  law 
violations.  The  committee  further  would 
be  authorized  to  render  advisory  opin- 
ions, on  request,  to  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
current  or  propo.sed  conduct.  All  of  the 
proiJo.sed    powers    are    directed    toward 
makins  the  House  the  iudge  of  its  own 
membership  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
The    limitations    on    the    committee's 
authority  are  stated  in  detail. 
They  are : 

First,  That  no  substantive  action 
could  be  taken  without  an  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  .seven  members  of  the 
committee.  This  means  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  would  have  to 
cross  the  political  median  strip  and  that 
the  bipartisan  character  of  any  commit- 
tee action  thus  would  be  retained. 

Second,  That  complaints  could  be  re- 
ceived bv  the  committee  only  under  spec- 
ified conditions.  Except  for  investiga- 
tions uirdertakcn  on  its  own  initiative, 
the  committee  could  take  investigative 
action  only  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
in  writing  and  under  oath  made  by  or 
submitted  to  a  Men^.ber  of  the  House  and 
transmitted  to  the  committee  by  such 
Member,  This  is  only  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  steps  the  committee  would  take 
to  ensure  that  wild  and  reckless  charges 
would  not  be  dignified  by  a  formal  in- 
vestigation. An  alternative  route  is  pro- 
vided for  investigation  of  a  complaint 
from  the  outside  in  the  event  that  at 
least  three  Members  of  the  House  re- 
fused to  transm.ic  the  complaint.  This  is 
simply  to  provide  assmance  that  an  in- 
vestigation may  not  be  avoided  by  an  in- 
ternal process. 

Third,  That  no  investigation  could  be 
undertaken  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
a  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  that 
was  not  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged violation.  Another  limitation  would 
prevent  a  member  of  the  committee  from 
participating  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  any  proceeding  relating  to  his 
own  conduct.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
Speaker  would  appoint  a  member  of  the 
same  political  party  to  act  in  the  stead 
of  the  ineligible  Member, 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  calls  for  in- 
corporation in  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
an  eight-point  code  of  official  conduct  as 
follows; 

1.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  conduct  him- 
=:elf  at  aU  times  in  a  manner  which  shall  re- 


flect creditably  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 


The  committee  endeavored  to  draft  a 
code  that  would  have  a  deterrent  effect 
against  improper  conduct  and  at  the 
same  time  be  capable  of  enforcement  if 
violated.  Initially  the  committee  consid- 
ered making  violations  of  law  simultane- 
ous violations  of  the  code,  but  .such  a 
direct  tie-in  eventually  was  ruled  out  for 
the  reason  that  it  mipht  open  the  door  to 
stampedes  for  investigation  of  every 
minor  complaint  or  purely  personal  ac- 
cusation made  against  a  Member,  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  need  for  retaining 
the  ability  to  deal  with  any  given  act  or 
accumulation  of  acts  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  are  severe 
enough  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  Con- 
gress. Stated  purposefully  In  subjective 
language,  this  standard  provides  both 
assurances. 

2.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  to  the  rules  of  duly  constituted 
committees  thereof. 

This  standard  was  drafted  also  in  gen- 
eral terms  rather  than  attempting  to 
deal  more  specifically  with  such  things 
as  unfair  and  dilatory  legislative  tactics. 
It  did  not  appear  practicable  t3  the  com- 
mittee to  attempt  to  regulate  these  areas 
more  closely.  This  standard  should  pro- 
vide the  House  the  means  to  deal  with 
infractions  that  rise  to  trouble  it  vithout 
burdening  it  with  defining  ,-pecific 
charges  that  v.-ould  be  difficult  to  state 
with  precision, 

3.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  .'^hall  receive  no 
compensation  nor  shall  he  permit  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest 
from  any  source,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  bv  virtue  of  influence  improperly 
exerted  from  his  position  in  the  Congress. 

This  .standard  Is  aimed  at  conflicts  of 
interest.  To  state  the  prohibition  is  far 
easier  than  defining  conflicts  of  Interest 
before  the  fact.  Clearly,  judgments  set 
against  the  facts  in  each  particular  case 
would  have  to  be  rendered.  If  a  set  of 
facts  were  measured  by  the  standard  and 
an  unmistakable  violation  were  disclosed, 
the  House  would  need  methods  for  deal- 
ing promptly  with  such  a  violation, 

4.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no  gift 
of  substantial  value,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  person,  organization  or  corporation 
having  a  direct  Interest  in  legislation  before 
the  Congress, 

This  standard  is  certain  to  raise  the 
question  of  what  is  "substantial  value." 
Another  question  will  be  "Do  not  all  peo- 
ple have  legislative  Interests?"  The  an- 
swers again  must  be  found  in  the  facts 
in  a  given  case.  Answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as:  Who  gave?  who  received?  how 
much?  at  what  time?  under  what  cir- 
cumstances? and  so  forth,  will  be  needed. 
Given  these  facts,  a  determination 
should  not  be  difficult  to  reach.  It  just 
is  not  reasonable  to  try  to  establish  dollar 
limits  on  what  is  substantial  value. 

5,  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  writing  for  publica- 
tion, or  other  activity,  from  any  person,  or- 
ganization or  corporation  in  excess  of  the 
usual  and  customary  value  for  such  services. 


This  standard  also  is  largely  subjec- 
tive. The  flexible  question  here  is,  of 
course,  "customary  value  for  such  serv- 
ices," The  committee  felt  that  however 
the  determination  of  "customary  value" 
Is  made,  whether  in  application  to  the 
donor  or  the  recipient,  or  both,  if  the 
honorarium  is  found  to  be  within  such 
limits,  no  imputation  of  impropriety 
would  attach  to  its  acceptance, 

6,  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  sepa- 
rate from  his  personal  funds.  He  shall  con- 
vert no  campaign  funds  to  personal  use  in 
excess  of  reimbursement  for  legitimate  and 
verifiable  prior  campaign  expenditures.  He 
shall  expend  no  funds  from  his  campaign 
account  not  attributable  to  bona  fide  cam- 
paign purposes. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  need  for  a 
better  definition  of  legitimate  campaign 
expenditures.  There  is  also  a  need  for 
recognizing  that  the  political  process  is 
not  one  that  takes  place  in  a  selected  pe- 
riod of  time  but  is  rather  a  continuing 
thing.  As  this  standard  is  stated,  the 
definition  of  what  are  "bona  fide  cam- 
paign purposes"  is.  at  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  left  largely  up  to  the  Member  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Properly, 
this  subject  should  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  but  that 
statute,  as  it  stands,  does  not  take  pres- 
ent-day practices  into  account.  Pending 
the  modernization  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  as  is  recommended  in  this 
committee's  report,  this  standard  of  the 
proposed  code  should  inovide  needed 
guidelines  for  better  accounting  of  polit- 
ical versus  personal  moneys. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  .shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  notice  1.  2.  3.  4.  5  items 
of  the  code  of  official  conduct  apply  to 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now,  as  we  get 
into  item  6  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
this  applies  only  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  keeping  his 
campaign  funds  separate  from  his  per- 
sonal funds.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  just  recently  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  this  House  raising  campaign 
funds  even  before  he  announced  as  a 
candidate  and  he  indicated  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  However,  funds  were 
being  collected. 

My  question  is  whether  or  not  you 
should  not  further  amend  item  6  to  in- 
clude an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
in  keeping  campaign  funds  separate  from 
his  personal  funds,  and  so  forth. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
like  to  comment  upon  that  question? 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois,  I  might  say  that 
the  committee  dealt  with  this  insofar  as 
it  affected  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  candidates  for  reelection  or  candi- 
dates for  other  offices.  We  dealt  in  this 
instance  only  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  because  under  the  House  rules,  by 
House  resolution,  we  could  not  deal  with 
any  other  candidates  who  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  comment  upon 
that  further?  As  I  pointed  out,  in  items 
1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5  we  are  dealing  with  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  That  is  correct. 
This  refers  to  conduct  rather  than  to 
financing  a  campaign, 

Mr,  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Mr,  HALLECK,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion, but  certainly  if  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Rcpresen'ativps  w.nnted  to  run 
for  Congress,  that  is  his  right 

Now,  perhaps  he  ought  to  lesign  liis 
job  before  he  starts  that,  but  if  he  wanted 
to  iai.se  a  campaign  fund,  that  would  be 
his  privilege.  And  if  we  were  going  by 
v.hat  the  gentleman  suggested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  could  deal  with  it 
through  the  code  of  ethics,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  even  ought  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  through  the  code  of  ethics. 
Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois,  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr,  HALLECK.  That  properly,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  would  be  something  to  be 
handled  through  the  rules  of  the  House 
on  the  conduct  of  employees,  or  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  :s  coi-rect, 

I  might  say  that  we  do  in  our  recom- 
mendations sui-uest  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  be  updated,  and  I  certainly 
believe  that  in  the  event  it  is,  that  a  mat- 
ter like  that  could  be  treated. 

Mr,  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  v.ill 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  saying 
this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  rather 
than  through  the  ethics  procedure? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  Corrupt 
Piaclices  Act  goes  further,  and  does  deal 
with  candidates  for  office,  and  it  is  a  stat- 
ute, but  we  are  iicre  dealing  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
:nd  we  have  no  iuri.sd  ction  to  go  outside 
of  the  Members  and  the  employees  of  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives. 

In  the  ca.se  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers.  I  believe  that  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  considered  as  involving  a  candidate 
for  office,  and  we  felt  we  did  not  have 
the  .lurisdiction  on  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois,  I  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I  would  not  ask  the 
uentleman  to  yield  unless  this  colloquy 
had  developed,  because  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  finish  his  speech. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  that  I  believe  his  great 
committee — and  it  has  been  a  great  com- 
mittee—has met  the  mandate  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  year  ago, 
when  we  created  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman's committee  is  made  up  of  such 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  I  Mr,  Price!  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr,  H.m.lbck1  and  others, 
who  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  be- 
cause of  their  character  and  their  judg- 
ment throughout  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  recom- 
mendation in  every  particular  will  please 
everybody,  even  including  the  members 
of  the  committee,  but  I  must  say,  in  dis- 


cussing this  matter  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  includinu  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Price  1.  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI,  and  others, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  answer  ever>- 
question  which  I  i;ersonally  have  raised 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a  .lob 
which  will  add  luster  to  the  House  of 
Rt^pre.sentatives — whieli  tho.se  of  us  who 
.serve  in  it  believe  to  be  the  finest  govern- 
mental orsanization  in  the  world  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  committee 
on  their  woi'k  and.  as  far  as  I  pensonally 
am  concerned.  1  intend  to  follow  them, 
to  keep  this  report  m  balance,  becau.se  I 
believe  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  thi-ow  it  out 
of  balance  on  tiie  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  sincerely  suggest  that  all  my  colleagues 
do  likewi.sp 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chanman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  4. 
lines  14  through  16,  it  is  provided  that: 

i3l  No  investitrati.m  shall  be  undertaken 
of  .iny  alleged  \iolrition  of  a  l.»w.  rule,  regu- 
Litioii,  or  ,-tandiird  cf  conduct  not  in  ellecl 
at  the  time  uf  tlie  alleged  violatlcjii 


I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois as  to  jjreci.sely  the  meaning  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  This  in  effect 
means  that  this  resolufon  i.>  not  retro- 
active through  the  ciention  and  adoption 
of  the  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  it  is  all  prospec- 
live.  Is  it  being  i)rovided  that  an  investi- 
gation cannot  '.'O  back  on  any  Member 
who  may  have  been  here  20  years  oi-  30 
veai-s:  consider  the  i:ast  conduct  of  a 
Member  if  that  Member  should  run  afoul 
of  this  committ.ee  in  the  future? 

Mr,  HALLECK.  We  cannot  have  an  ex 
post  facto  law. 

Mr,  GROSS,  This  refeis  only  to  the 
future,  and  not  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  rule  oi  the  regulations  wei-e  in 
existence? 

Mr,  HALLECK  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  n  i,s  inher- 
ent in  the  veiw  es.sence  of  the  law  of  our 
country  that  an  ex  i:>ost  facto  law  is  not 
proper:  that  you  cannot  today  say  that 
something  v.as  v.rong  last  year,  because 
no  person  could  be  on  notice. 

But,  obviously,  any  conduct  that  was 
in  violation  of  any  law  jirior  to  this  time 
would  be  subject  to  such  criminal  action 
or  other  action  that  might  be  desirable,  or 
expected  and  supported.  But  I  think  we 
have  got  to  have  that  in.  We  cannot 
adopt  this  resolution  today,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  adopted,  and  then  in  respect  of 
this  code  .^ay  that  someone  who  took  a 
gift  maybe  that  he  should  not  have  taken 
last  year  should  be  charged  with  wrong- 
doing because  of  the  adoption  of  this 
code. 

'  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  correct.  There  may  be 
laws  already  in  existence.  There  may  be 
some  rules  already  in  existence.  There 
may  be  some  legislation  already  in  exist- 
ence. But  this  code  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence and  will  not  be  in  existence  until  the 
House  adopts  this  resolution  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  think  the  committee 
should  go  back  into  charges  of  violations 
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of  a  law  that  was  not  in  existence  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^     ,  ,  ,  .     fv,„ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  become  aware  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  mandated  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
committee  in  Congr<s.s  that  operates 
with  rc-rard  to  the  statute  of  limitations 
or  applies  judicial  prrceedings  t->  their 
investigations.  L?t  mc  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  a  rrc-nt,  prominent 
case  in  the  other  body,  the  search  for 
evidence  went  back  to  1950. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield*'  ,     ,  ,j  .     fv,„ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  said  is  not  relf^vant  to  the 
issue  before  us.  Of  course,  the  House  can 
go  back  and  investigate  into  the  activi- 
ties criminal  or  otherwise,  of  any  Mem- 
ber The  question  is.  Should  we,  in  con- 
travention bf  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  prohibits  ex  post  facto  laws. 
take"  it,  upon  ourselves  today  to  investi- 
gate Members  retroactively  under  this 
resolution.'  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman,  ■'ield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  AU  I  n.m  caHing  attention 
to  is  the  restriction  in  th's  resolution 
which  I  say  ou?ht  nn  to  be  there. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  to 
th'»  gentleman  the  committee  does  not 
regard  th's  as  any  great  restriction,  be- 
cause we  still  have  plenty  of  investi^intive 
authority  .„    . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr   Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlimian  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  restriction 
in  the  resolution  with  respect  to  laws  or 
rules  that  are  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  .     .u 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr     BELCHER.    The    expression    'ex 
post   facto"   may   not   ring  a  bell  with 
every  Member  of  the  House.  Apparency 
it   does  not   with   the   gentleman   from 
Iowa.  What  the  term  means  is  that,  if  it 
were  ex  post  facto,  you  could  make  a 
charge  under  this  code   of   ethics   be- 
fore it  was  adopted  by  the  House.  That 
is  all  in  the  world  it  means.  It  means  that 
a  Member  who  has  violated  any  rule  of 
the  House,  any  law,  or  any  standard  of 
official  conduct  or  anything  else  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  could  in- 
vestigate, this  resolution  would  not  have 
anything  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  But 
If  you  are  going  to  make  this  code  apply 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  10 
years,  then  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go 
back  and  say.  "Last  year  you  violated  the 
code  we  passed  this  year."  The  gentle- 
man certainly  does  not  call  that  a  re- 
striction, does  he? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  I  cannot  explain 
It  to  you. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  planned  to  discuss  in  the  time  avail- 
able the  financial  disclosure  provisions, 
the  language  of  the  resolution  and  its 
rationalization,  because  I  have  several 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PRIC"E  of  Illinois.  We  have  had 
an  extended  discussion  and  we  are  get- 
ting to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  on 
this  side.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolu- 
t.on,  and  under  tho  ,5-minute  rule  we  will 
then  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss that  question.  I  should  like  to  get 
to  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  code. 
Point  7  of  the  code  is  as  follows: 

7  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives  .shall  treat  .is  campaign  oontrlbutlon.s 
all  proceeds  from  lestimoniil  dinner.-  or 
ot'-.er  fund-raising  events  if  the  spon.sors 
of  .«uch  affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  In 
advance  to  the  donors  or  participants  that 
the  proceeds  are  intended  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  standard 
siniilai  v  was  needed  pending  the  updat- 
ing of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  There 
is  a  need,  as  we  see  it,  for  a  precept  that 
will  guide  Members  in  the  management 
of  proceeds  from  tespmonial  dinners  and 
other  fundraising  methods  and  thereby 
eliminate  murky  areas. 

a  \  Member  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representa- 
tives sMall  rciain  no  <.n.  fnin  Ins  clerl:  hire 
allowani-c  wno  dees  n(.L  i.erl;  rm  oui.es  c.;.-n- 
menourate  with  t'.e  coiiip.^nsati.n  ■if  receives. 

Th^s  standard  ii  essentially  seli-ex- 
pl^naioiv.  Nowhere  lias  there  been 
.stited.  other  tlian  in  the  1953  code  of 
Lthics.  the  nc'd  lor  uueiing  this  most 
e'.emenL.irv  rrquireiiunt.  Making  this 
standard  a  rale  of  tlic  House  would  pro- 
vid'  a  means  of  eniorcng  this  simp.y 
slated  requirement. 

The  other  main  pr  ivision  of  the  reso- 
lution is  a  oroposed  rule  of  the  House  to 
require  certain  financial  reports  by  Meni- 
ters.  oif.ccrs.  and  employees  of  the 
House. 

Th;s  subject  brought  forth  the  most 
positive  opinions  of  any  that  came  before 
the  committee.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  testimony  favored  some 
form  of  disclosure.  . 

The  legitimate  objectives  of  financial 
disclosure,  in  the  committee's  view,  are, 
first,  t  J  serve  as  a  deterrent  reminder  to 
t!^e  person  P.h^.s  and,  second,  to  acquaint 
a  Members  constituents  with  the  areas 
in  whicii  it  is  possible  for  a  conflict  of 
interest  t ,  occur.  Only  such  information 
.as  serves  thos>-  objectives  can  be  validly 
'•'quired,  tlie  committee  concluded. 

The  method  of  financial  disclosure 
liroposed  =n  this  resolution  seeks  to  ac- 
complish those  objectives.  It  would  be  a 
two-part  svstcm.  One  part,  aimed  pri- 
inari?v  at  the  deterrent  objective,  would 
be  sealed  and  not  made  public  except 
under  unusual  conditions.  This  portion 
would  contain  specific  items  of  valuation 
and  income — information  which  is  not 
essential  for  prevention  of  a  conflict-of- 
int.rest  objective. 

The  other  part,  which  would  be  made 
public,  would  identify  certain  assets, 
business  or  professional  affiliations,  and 
the  sources  of  outside  income,  any  of 
which  might  be  persuasive  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Member  in  his  legislative  role. 


^ftcr  a  careful  analysis  of  factors  capable 
of  doing  this,  the  committee  concluded 
that  only  the  identity  of  certain  financial 
interests  is  essential  to  the  objectives 
e.-rlier  stated. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
section  the  gentleman  refers  to  mean  the 
wife  of  the  Member  may  own  property 
through  inheritance  or  other  means  and 
docs  that  have  to  be  listed? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  :hink  the  dis- 
closure provision  is  so  written  that  we 
mean  if  the  Member  const.  Jctuoly  con- 
trols or  has  a  constructive  interest  in 
the  spouse's  interest. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  "const)  uctive  interest"? 

Mr.  PRICE  oi;  Illinois.  It  would  be 
more  or  les.^  control  and  be  aole  to  profit 
bv  the  investment. 

'Mr.   HAYS.  Is   the  answer   "Yes     or 

"No"? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  answer  is 

"Yfs  " 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  .     .v, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  mine  is  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thinlc 
it  would  be  worthwhile  to  bnna  up  this 
point  The  discussion  that  has  been  had, 
I  believe,  indicates  tlint  .f  a  Member 
holds  in  tru.st  in  any  way  llie  money  of 
a  minor  child,  he  must  also  account  for 
that.  Is  that  not  corrr^ct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  he  has  a  con- 
structive control,  yes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further 
on  this  point? 

r.Ir.  PRirE  of  r.linciis.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Irom  Nr<-  ,if---ev 
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FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Cliair- 


man  '^  fail  to  understand  just  what  is 
necessary  to  report.  Do  T  und°?T,tand  that 
any  income  of  a  child,  a  minor  c  iild, 
would  have  to  be  included  if  it  exceeded 
the  $5,000  limit?  ^.,^^ 

Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois  A  minor  child? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  A  minor  or  an 
adult  child.  I  would  start  with  a  minor 

child.  ..     „  J 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Tf  it  is  controlled 
bv  the  parent,  yes:  by  the  Member. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  a  minor 
^hild  considered  under  the  control  of  the 
rarent? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  think  that  is 
a  pretty  good  legal  question. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  is  a  pretty 
obvious  question.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  answer  is. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Th^  answer  is 
that  if  it  is  constructively  controlled  by 
the  Member,  it  must  be  reported, 

I  would  feel  that  "constructive  con- 
trol" means  that  the  person  reporting 
possesses  such  control  that  improper  ac- 
tion from  his  legislative  position  could 
permit  income  to  accrue  to  him  either 
directly  or  indirectlv. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  know  what 
constructive  control  means.  Is  the  parent 
assumed  to  have  consti-uctive  control 
over  his  child's  assets? 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say,  if  a 
Member  had  control. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  get 
an  answer  on  that  question.  I  iiope  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Indiana  can 
clarify  it. 

If  a  Member  is  a  trustee  of  a  trust,  ana 
the  beneficiary  is  not  at  trial  at  all,  he 
is  in  constructive  control  over  these  as- 
sets. Are  those  assets  to  be  reported  in 
this  statement? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes.  they  are. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ill.nois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  my  chair- 
man. I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that. 

Let  me  answer,  if  I  can,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  as  to  constructive 
control.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  certain  definitions  of  that.  The  in- 
heritance tax  operations  have  certain 
definitions  of  that. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  very 
frankly,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  he  were  a  trustee  of  an  irrev- 
ocable trust  for  a  minor  child,  he  would 
not  need  to  report  here,  because  the  ben- 
efit which  might  derive  from  that  could 
never  come  to  him. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  agree 
with  thot  tHten;ent  op  the  iiart  of  the 
gcntlem.on  from  Indiana,  on  an  irrrvo- 
cable  trust. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  thevc  a 
quesiion  of  the  remainri'n-  intcre.st  that 
liiitht  fan  to  a  benrfiriavy.  be'-au'^-  the 
irrevocable  trusi  misrht  depend  uuon  the 
child's  life  fnd  mi2ht  revert  at  .^uch  a 
time? 

Mr.  HATI"^CK.  All  I  c?u  f^P^  is  it  is 
mv  understanding,  as  a  lawyer  T  used  to 
be.  if  one  nas  that  sort  of  interest  and 
one  dies  v.ith  that  sort  ul  .^itraticn  ex- 
i.stinu.  the  inheritance  luX  r^eopie  would 
eharce  it  as  a  part  of  the  estate. 

L-t  mc  say  one  thine  further.  Mr. 
Chain ■■;an.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  in 
cotin-otion  v^ith  any  of  this  language 
questions  can  nrise.  But  one  thing  we 
did.  I  .say  to  the  gentleman  irom  New 
Jersey,  was  to  provide  for  an  advisory 
opinion  from  this  committee.  It  would 
seem  to  me  if  any  question  arises  then 
the  committep  could  be  asked.  I  would 
hopo  we  would  he  ai.le— ".hoever  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  with  a  proper 
staff— to  advise  the  Member,  .-o  he  would 
know. 

Absolutely  we  cannot  avoid  some  gray 
area  in  anything  as  complex  as  this. 

Mr.  PRICS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  our  com- 
mittee was  not  swayed  by  anv  hue  and 
cry  in  arriving  at  th;s  recommendation. 
It  did  not  reach  for  comnromise.  It 
reached  for  a  totally  legitimate  and  de- 
fensible means  of  monitoring  conflicts 
of  interest.  The  report  states: 

It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  merit 
That  point  3  of  the  Code  of  OiTicia!  e;onduct. 
along  with  the  enforcement  authority  rec- 
ommended, is  sufficient  to  monitor  conflicts 
of  interest,  thus  obviating  any  need  lor  tinan- 
cial  disclosure.  The  Committee  did  net  over- 
look this  alternative.  It  concluded  that  even 
if  both  nprroaches  became  duplicative  In 
effect  rather  than  comp'.-ip.entarv.  the  better 
judgment,  was  to  err  on  the  side  rf  dupli- 
cation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  repoa*  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  s:ek  a  comnroii'-sc  in  any 
area  of  its  concern.  It  sought  what  it 
considers  a  totally  le-itimPte  and  de- 
fensible set  of  recommendations.  It  is 
to  be  expected  tiiat  recommendations 
such  as  these  will  meet  with  divergent  re- 
actions, but  this  committee  feels  that 
not  too  much  must  be  yielded  from  any 
point  of  view  to  find  ju.stification  for  the 
position  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
concludes,  as  1  will,  and  I  ouote: 

This  committee  boasts  of  no  superior  wis- 
dom or  special  insight,  but  it  does  assure 
ihe  House  of  Representatives  that  it  has. 
with  some  experience,  sincere  humility,  gen- 
v<lne  reverence  fcr  the  institution  Itself,  and, 
above  all,  true  respect  for  each  individual 
Member,  considered  the  contents  of  this  re- 
port and  deems  adoption  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions in  the  best  Interest  of  all. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  15  minutes. 

I  might  say,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
can  get  this  over  with  in  15  minutes,  but 
I  will  try  to,  because  there  are  other  fine 
members  of  our  committee  who  have 
something  to  say  here,  and  I  want  them 
to  have  adequate  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  starts  his  dis- 
cission? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  read  the  entire 
r.  port  and  certainly  am  in  sub.stantial 
?ccord  with  it.  I  had  no  real  question 
until  the  discus.sion  just  a  few  minutes 

fi.eo. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 

purpose.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  conclude  my  statement,  ana 
if  I  !i;^ve  any  time  remaining  I  snail  be 
u'lad  to  discuss  that  further.  I  do  not 
want  to  vield  for  that  purpo.se  at  this 
time,  brcause  I  have  a  few  things  I  want 
to  sav,  and  I  want  to  get  that  &  .<.e  fir.st. 
I  should  like  to  .say.  as  the  chairm:-;; 
.said,  alone  with  others.  I  am  '^bd  to  have 
served  on  this  committee.  I  have  had 
.some  thankless  jobs  around  this  place. 
Tnis  was  just  another  one  of  them,  in 
my  34  vears  here.  I  did  not  ask  to  serve, 
but  I  am  glad  I  did  serve,  bccau.se  we 
have  had  fine  people  on  this  committee 
and  all  sorts  of  different  ideas  as  to  what 
this  code  ought  to  be. 

We  put  out  word  for  witnes.ses  to  come 
in  One  would  have  thought,  frrm  the 
clamor  about  it.  that  everybody  would 
want  to  come  in  to  tell  the  commutce 
what  we  should  do  to  improve  our  ethical 
standards.  I  can  tell  the  Members,  as 
I  said  before  the  Rules  Committee,  it 
would  have  taken  a  20-mule  team  to  i-'tt 
same  of  the  people  in  here  who  have 
been  most  critical  of  the  Congress  and 
the  conduct  of  Members,  and  especially 
the  conduct  of  individual  Members. 

We  had  a  great  many  Members  come 
in  to  testifv,  and  I  am  glad  they  did, 
b-it  generally,  a  lot  of  them  had  press 
releases  for  what  they  were  going  to  tell 

us.  ,  . 

Wc  aic  paFt  that  now.  We  listened  to 
Ml  of  rh-^t  and  we  rinsidered  p11  'Of  the 
:f.-,inonv  carefully.  This  3s  not  the  time 
fo-  heroics  or  trvi.^e  n  m.ike  iiav  by 
c'iiici--in3  Members  of  Congress  or  this 


body  as  a  whole.  Let  us  get  dawn  to  it 
and  adopt  this  code,  because  I  think  it 
is  good. 

Tliis  code,  we  all  knew,  had  to  be  eflcc- 
tive,  but  at  the  same  lime  it  has  to  be 
enforceable.  We  have  Coiruit  Practices 
.Acts,  and  we  have  all  sort  u!  thri".:-  that 
..re  honored  in  their  brea  :li.  Nobody  pays 
:nurh  attention  to  tliem.  Why.  I  have  had 
;i  Democrat  running  :if..in.>t  me  every 
time  in  November.  ;  lul  n  .»  i  i.e  ol  thpm 
for  yeais  has  ever  iilod  that  10-day 
report. 

I   k:..n-  .same   Men 'oors  h.wv   amend- 
ments.   Sime      1    them   h.i\e   been   sent 
around   I  do  not  know  now  much  atten- 
tio:i  thev  pav  to  the  Cm  rui't  Pra.  tices 
Act.  but  that  is  not  :lie  i    ue    \eve  before 
Uv     Some     peoiile     have     .s,<id.     -Well, 
Charley,  you  are  ouittlne  so  you  arc  'ust 
uoing   to   write   thi..    .ri!   r.'U  !i."   W  •U. 
folks,  that  iia.'-  not  made  a  'i  I  of  differ- 
onre  to  me    One  rea-son  1  v  ent  on  this 
committee  i.s  iliat  1  k.e v  iM.r  wp  hive 
be<"n  subic.-t  t.i  criticism  .      I'-dividuals, 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  th.it  critici.sm, 
by  some  peoiJle  who  w  nilu  1  le  ii  destrety 
tiie  Cong' ess  of  the  Un-t-d  S'  lUs  ys  an 
equal  coordinate  b.-anch  nt  t'le  Govern- 
ment   I  lesented  it.  and  I    till  do.  So  I 
Slid.    •Well,  we  will  u'o  out  liieie  and  do 
;lie  b.'-t  we  can  "  Why  did   I  Icol  ihat 
waV  Fcr^s.  this  Conure.^s  and  'h  s  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  as  Mr.  Sam  Haybu-n, 
ur  g'eat  Sp'-oker.  u.sed  to  .-  >y    'f   Ins 
ciree-r.  has  br^u  my  life  tor  half  ol  my 
P8  veais  while  I  have  served  l-'^re  in  this 
iHHiv   1  am  su.e  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  have  as  i-o.^d  a  Conr.ic.s.-  at  any  given 
time  as  they  ce.servc  lo  have. 

O.ico  in  r  while  we  r>rp  a^i-^d.  What 
can  vou  do  to  imj  ove  the  Conarfss?"' 
Will  I  .-aid  one  iii.>'  .aceUna.ly  in  a 
debate  th^it  ihrre  :g  notliins  'he  matter 
w  th  lh\s  f  inc:ps.>;  that  a  •■xu'i  election 
•vouid  no;  cure.  V.'-u  u'ua.i.-tr-nd  that 
iurder'^  i  ..  li  e  ;  arti.san.  HuV  there  was 
n.o  paiti.san.,hip  m  this  c  mmittee.  Lo.ok. 
1  aavp  cren  lie.e.  and.  o.hy.  p.  ibody  has 
been  lonvictc-!^  fo-  bribriv  n  tim  bxiy 
ie  ■  a  o-ist  1  ".:'.'.  Ilii^;.  -I  V  nc  if  es 
can  irmembcr   I  happen  to  rehevt  that 


tail    'T  .■i..*i»Mv.      -    ..,--  .-- 

the  pe  iple  who  .r-rve  Va-e  are  good. 
hui.e.'-  dacent  people  et  mtegnty  and 
ciMraiUM-  That  is  one  if.i.san  1  nn  :-lad 
to  have  been  here. 

In  mv  (annion.  the  Cnruss  ot  .lie 
United  Staus  has  been  a  balance  wheel 
of  con.stitutionr.l  rovernment  m:ny. 
manv  fmes  even  in  my  short  career 
here  People  say.  -Confjess  is  no  POod. 
Well  we  iiad  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Gilpatrick  who  worked  for  Brookings 
In.stitute  wlio  came  to  talk  to  us  about 
this  matter.  He  said.  •Ycu  know,  a 
siran-e  tliin-  is  we  did  i-n  rxhaustue 
studv  and  we  asked  i parents.  Wruld  you 
like  U)  ha-.e  your  son  or  daughter  ro  so 
Consre's?'  ''most  iverwhtlmingly  they 
.sa*d.  Sure.'  " 

I  am  quiitinr.  Well,  do  you  know  how 
manv  canaiclacc.  are  try  -iS  to  c-me  here 
in  mv  place?  Tweiuy.  It  cannot  be  such  a 
bad  place.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here. 
Wr  have  even  had  some  newspaper  people 
who  once  in  a  while  criticize  us.  God 
knows  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the 
press,  becau.se  T  have  enough  trouble  al- 
ready but  our  chairman  is  a  newspaper- 
man' We  have  some  newspaper  people 
over  here  and  we  have  them  on  both 
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sides,  and  I  am  really  glad  they  are  here. 
But  I  must  say  to  you,  folks,  there  is  no 
closed  season  on  us,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, is  there?  If  you  think  there  is.  you 
Just  get  picked  up  as  a  guest  for  nuntmg 
doves  over  a  baited  field,  and  you  will  get 
your  name  on  every  front  page  in  the 
United  States  in  boxcar-sized  letters.  But 
when  the  judge  acquits  you  in  a  court  or 
law.  it  is  in  little,  itty-bitty  fine  print  in 
the  classified  section. 

We  had  one  witness  who  came  in  ana 
said  just  flatly— it  was  not  a  press  re- 
lease but  he  said  flatly— that  the  people 
of  the  country  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  legislative  process.  That  kind  of 
torched  me  up.  and  I  said  so.  Well  it  was 
revised  to  maybe  a  measure  of  confidence, 
but  I  got  a  lot  of  mean  letters.  They  said, 
"Why  you  skunk,  while  you  are  down 
there  in  that  outfit,  you  are  taxing  us  too 
much.  You  have  us  in  a  war.  You  are 
spending  too  much  money.  You  are  set- 
ting standards  for  violence."  Oh.  maybe 
some  of  those  happened,  but  that  should 
not  be  charged  to  me.  And  so  it  goes 

There  is  ooe  thing  I  want  to  pomt  out 
in  connection  with  this  whole  thing— 
these  people  who  criticize  the  Congress  as 
a  whole— and  I  have  had  some  of  these 
letters— but  they  say,  '■Our  own  fellow- 
he  is  all  right."  If  we  are  all  all  right 
to  the  people  who  sent  us  here— and  you 
have  to  stand  up  every  2  years— and  I 
am  telling  you  it  is  a  tough  job  to  come 
here  and  tougher  to  stay— you  know  you 
are  going  to  be  up  against  that  buzz  saw 
every  2  years — and  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  better  as  a  code  of  ethics  than 

that.  ^  ^     .   ,, 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  talk 

about.  .^^     .  , 

We  have  not  dealt  in  this  with  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

I  wanted  some  language  in  h^re  that 
would  simply  say  that  any  violation  of 
the  law  in  respect  to  your  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility here  was  unethical  per  se. 
Some  of  the  smarter  lawyers  than  I  am 
over  at  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Librarv  said  that  that  would  get  it  all 
fouled  up  with  the  Justice  Department— 
I  do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate  that  is  not 

in  here  ,.       ^.    ^  , 

But  I  think  everybody  realizes  that  is 

true we   cannot    rewrite   the   criminal 

code.  By  the  same  token  we  have  to  give 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion their  rights  and  their  responsibility 
to  deal  with  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  think  50  percent  of  the  testimony 
that  we  had  dealt  with  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  We  could  not  get  into  that. 
There  is  conduct  that  is  unlawful 
under  the  Lobbying  Act— we  did  not  get 
into  that— that  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  ^     ^. 

First  of  all  we  called  for  a  standing 
committee. 

May  I  say  in  that  connection— I  con- 
cluded that  you  did  not  have  to  write 
this  code  so  specifically,  if  you  had  a 
committee  that  would  be  riding  herd  on 
us  as  we  might  say  out  in  Indiana— all 
the  time— checking,  checking  expenses 
and  getting  complaints — and  people  ask- 
ing for  advisory  opinions.  So  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  committee. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  were  going  to  be  back 
here  next  year  whether  I  would  want 


to  serve  on  it  because  I  have  always  been 
a  kind  of  a  live-and-let-live  guy.  But  I 
gue.ss  maybe  I  would  serve  on  it  if  I 
were  going  to  come  back. 

But  in  any  event  we  are  going  to  have 
that  committee  and  with  a  6-to-6  divi- 
sion you  cannot  have,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  a  completely  political  opera- 
tion That  committee  can  recommend 
changes.  I  think  that  is  all  right  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  code  itself 
here  is  where  you  really  begin  to  get  into 
the  tough  going.  Maybe  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  Member,  offlcer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  should  conduct  himself 
at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall  re- 
flect creditably  on  the  House. 

I  think  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand—and maybe  it  is  a  restatement  of 
something  that  we  ought  to  know  anyway 
and  take  for  granted- but  it  is  in  there 
as  a  sort  of  warning  to  all  of  us  that: 

The  Members  and  employees  shall  adhere 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Now  that  is  not  earth  shaking.  I  will 
grant  that.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  mean 
something  to  everyone  of  us. 
And  the  resolution  also  reads: 
3  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  no 
compensation  nor  shall  he  permit  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  interest 
from  anv  source,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  bV  virtue  of  infiuence  improperly 
exerted  fr  im  his  position  in  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  understandable. 

You  can  set  up  here  and  ask  me  about 
this  circumstance  or  that  circumstance 
and  I  might  be  a  little  hard  pressed  to 
answer.  But  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Member  is  the  judge.  And  he  can  ask  for 
advisory  opinions  if  he  wants  to. 

The  resolution  also  reads : 

4  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no  gift 
of  substantial  value.  .   .   . 


I  have  heard  people  say.  "I  would  not 
take  anything  worth  more  than  S2.50. 
Why  you  cannot  even  go  to  a  dinner 
down  here  for  that.  You  cannot  draw 
that  kind  of  a  line.  So  we  say,  "sub- 
stantial." 

In  other  words,  we  say  that  "A  Mem- 
ber officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  accept  no  gift  of 
substantial  value  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  anv  person,  organization,  or  corpo- 
ration having  a  direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress." 

Now,  if  they  have  an  interest  in  legis- 
lation then  you  get  into  this  field  of  con- 
flict of  interest.  And  after  all,  in  my 
opinion  the  only  matters  with  which  this 
code  should  deal  are  those  that  give  rise 
to  conflicts  of  interest.  And  I  think  that 
is  spelled  out  so  everyone  of  us  can  follow 
it.    Then   the    resolution    also   provides 

that: 

5  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  writing  for  publi- 
cation or  other  similar  activity,  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  In  excess 
of  the  usual  and  customary  value  for  such 
services. 


Now  some  time  ago  I  used  to  make  a 
little  money  like  that,  and  it  is  a  reputa- 
ble and  decent  way  to  do  so.  We  go  out 


here  and  some  newspaper  or  radio  fellow 
makes  500  bucks,  and  they  want  us  to 
come  for  nothing.  So  I  quit  that  a  long 
time  ago.  I  do  not  get  asked  much  any 

more.  ,  . 

This  may  be  my  swan  song  here,  and 
I  might  as  well  spell  out  how  I  feel.  At 
one  time  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
tough  and  so  we  were  going  to  say  that 
you  could  not  make  any  speech  or  say 
anything  with  respect  to  legislation,  and 
maybe  you  could  not  make  a  speech  any- 
where I  do  not  know.  Because  you  take 
these  'big  organizations,  say.  li>^e  the 
NAM  and  the  CIO,  you  name  it.  They 
have  some  sort  of  an  interest  in  practi- 
cally everything.  So  we  say  do  not  get 
paid  with  a  lot  of  money,  more  money 
than  it  is  worth.  Just  take  what  is  ois- 
tomai-y.  And  I  believe  that  is  all  right. 

Now,  the  sixth  item:  Keep  your  cam- 
paign funds  separate.  I  assume  most  of 
us  do  do  that.  Of  course,  there  again 
when  you  come  to  draw  that  line  between 
what  you  spend  campaigning  and  what 
may  be  for  something  else,  it  is  a  little 
tough  to  draw.  But  I  believe  there  the 
matter  has  to  be  handled  with  discre- 
tion Because,  there  is  another  thing,  you 
know  and  some  of  you  young  people  who 
are  here  just  remember  the  only  way  you 
can  come  back  here  is  to  start  running 
the  day  after  election.  And  that  means 
spending  a  lot  of  money  and  doing  a  lot 
of  things,  feeding  your  constituents  and 
making  the  county  fairs,  and  buying 
prize  calves,  and  all  the  other  sort  of 
things  you  have  to  do.  You  have  to  work 
at  it.  I  believe  we  have  allowed  for  all  of 

that. 
Then,  the  seventh  item: 
7  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  treat  as  campaign  contributions 
all  proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners  or  oth- 
er fund  raising  events  if  the  sponsors  of  such 
affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  in  advance  to 
the  donors  or  participants  that  the  proceeds 
are  intended  for  other  purposes. 

Now  we  did  not  accomplish  the  com- 
plete outlawing  of  testimonial  dinners— 
I  wish  that  you  people  had  some  for  me. 
I  have  received  a  shotgun,  and  some 
nice  antique  vases— a  few  things  like 
that  and  I  know  there  are  people  who 
have  received  other  things,  but  it  is  in 
a  spirit  of  giving,  a  spirit  of  appreciation. 
That  does  not  refer  to  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. So  we  went  along,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  that  is  it. 

Then  item  No.  8:  Do  not  hire  anybody 
who  does  not  do  a  job.  Do  not  pay  him 
out  of  your  clerk  hire  allowance. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
outlaw  all  nepotism.  I  never  hired  a  rela- 
tive to  work  on  my  payroll  in  my  lite, 
but  I  do  not  object  to  other  people  doing 
It  so  long  as  the  person  is  competent  and 
does  the  work,  that  is  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  ,    ■  i^ 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Then  we  come  to  the  subject  of  finan- 
cial disclosure. 

Now  I  understand— and  I  am  sure  the 
Members  understand  that  this  is  when 
you  really  get  down  into  the  meat  of  the 
coconut.  . 

A  lot  of  people  wanted  this  to  consist 
of  making  our  income  taxes  public.  Some 
of  them  wanted  disclosure  tough.  Well, 
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it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  you  have  nothing 
that  looks  bad.  docs  it  not?  And  if  you 
have  a  lot.  then  maybe  some  will  say  "he 
doesn't  need  the  job."  A  demagog  could 
really  take  you  apart.  1  know  the  word 
"demagog"  is  not  parliamentary  lan- 
guage, but  I  am  not  referring  to  anyone 
in  particular. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  wanted  in  here  to 
start  with,  with  re.'^pect  to  financial  dis- 
closure—and I  will  say  another  thing: 
When  I  started  out  I  really  was  not  for 
financial  disclosure  at  all.  To  begin  with, 
I  did  not  belitvc  it  was  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  we  went  around  and  around  for 
days  and  about  196  of  the  Members  here 
offered  some  sort  of  bill  providing  for  it. 
So  we  decided  we  ought  to  have  some 
disclosure,  and  I  became  convinced  that 
if  you  are  going  to  disclose,  it  has  to  be 
public.  ,    ,  , 

Putting  it  into  some  sealed  envelope 
cannot  h°lp  anyone.  What  I  wanted  to 
have  was  a  iKovision  that  you  ought  to 
reveal  publicly  the  sources  of  any  income 
that  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  in- 
fluence or  control  your  judgment  and  ac- 
tion on  matters  coming  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Well,  my  colleagues  thought  that  that 
provision  ought  to  be  spelled  out.  And  so 
I  think  it  has  been  t.pelled  out  here.  You 
have  to  list  publicly  if  you  have  more 
than  $5,000  from  a  corporation  or  a  busi- 
ness doing  a  substantial  amount  of  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  There,  again. 
I  raise  the  question.  Procter  and  Gamble 
sells  soap,  I  suppose,  to  the  Government. 
If  I  had  S5,000  income  from  stock  of  that 
company,  I  would  file  it.  I  own  a  farm.  If 
I  was  receiving  income  under  the  farm 
program.  I  might  not  have  to  file  that 
amount,  but  I  would  do  so  anyway.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference.  But  if  you 
have  income,  it  is  the  source  that  counts 
and  not  amounts.  The  amounts  are  pro- 
vided  in    the    confidential    report    that 
could  be  only  opened  by  the  action  of  the 
ma j ority  of  the  committee. 

In  my  opinion  that  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  disclosure.  It  is  going  to  hurt 
some  people.  I  know  that.  It  will  make 
some  people  unhappy.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  have  done  any  less  in  view 
of  what  I  think  is  perhaps  the  prevailing 
attitude  in  the  country . 

So  with  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
us  not  try  to  rewrite  this  resolution  on 
the  floor.  Tv;elve  of  us  have  worked  our 
hearts  out  day  after  day  after  day,  pass- 
ing it  back  and  forth,  listening  to  everj-- 
one  and  if  we  start  putting  something 
else  in  the  resolution,  the  first  thing  you 
know  it  will  really  be  something  that  will 
be  honored  in  its  breach. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  res- 
olution goes  too  far.  I  think  it  goes  far 
enough.  I  thank  you  for  listening. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  i  Mrs.  Kelly  1 . 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
brave  atthis  time  following  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Charlie 
Halleck.  I  feel  that  we  should  vote  at 
this  time.  I  think  he  fully  discussed 
House  Resolution  1099.  I  believe  that  he 
said  eloquently  those  things  that  many 
of  us  would  Uke  to  have  been  able  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  take  the 
time  to  compliment  our  chairman,  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  was  patient, 
kind,  considerate,  and  determined  Our 
chairman.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  was  cer- 
tainly determined  to  bring  a  report  to 
you  at  the  earliest  date  po.<;sible,  and  one 
which  would  be.  we  hoped,  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  House.  I  do  want  to 
thank  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
assigning  me  to  this  committee,  and  also 
the  Speaker  for  placing  his  trust  and 
faith  in  me.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and 
I  know  that  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee assumed  the  responsibility  as- 
.signed  toliim.  . 

Furthermore.  I  take  this  time  to  i>oint 
out  that  a  ureal  deal  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  staff  of  our  committee  be- 
cause thev  were  most  efficient,  most  help- 
ful, and  worked  diligently  in  order  that 
we  might  bring  this  report  to  you  today. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1099.  The 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct has.  in  my  opinion,  made  a  giant 
step   toward   the   .strengthening   of   our 
form  of  government  and  adding  char- 
acter, prestige,  and  dignity  to  this,  the 
greatest  representative  body  in  the  world. 
I  might  add  that  I  was  extremely  proud 
to  have  been  chosen  for  membership  on 
the  cominittee.  and  I  am  very  happy, 
and  I  hope  that  in  some  manner  I  con- 
tributed much  to  the  report. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  the  committee  re- 
port if  adopted,  and  the  Hou.se  ics- 
olution.  if  adopted,  will  go  far  toward 
allaving  much  of  the  unjustified  and 
unwarranted  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
the  House  and  of  its  Members.  It  will, 
by  its  verv  nature,  tend  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  to  rest  such  criticism  and 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  any  Member 
who  might  be  tempted  to  stray  into 
cour.ses  of  conduct  which  might  even 
L'ive  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  impropriety. 
It  is  a  job  well  done. 

While  we  all  know  that  the  integrity 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  national  leg- 
islators since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, the  time  seems  to  have  arrived— 
in  fact,  it  arrived  some  years  ago— for 
an  institutional  means  of  keeping  our 
house  in  order. 

I  believe  the  recommendations  of  our 
committee  offer  just  .such  a  vehicle— a 
vehicle  that  will  serve  not  only  to  deal 
with  the  departures  from  rectitude  as 
they  occur,  but  also  as  a  preventive  and 
a  protective  device. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
very  existence  of  a  continuing  Committee 
on  'standards  of  Conduct,  armed  with 
the  enforcement  powers  which  we  rec- 
ommend, will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
abuses  of  official  positions  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind. 

I  would  like  to  make  note  of  two  par- 
ticular areas,  however,  which  merit  more 
detailed  comment.  In  the  first  place.  I 
think  that  the  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  financial  disclosure  will  be  an 
admirable  middleway.  In  the  second 
place,  however.  I  do  think  that  the  com- 
mitt°e  should  have  gone  further  in  re- 
qu'rine  d'sclosure  from  those  of  us  who 
either  themselves  or  whose  partners 
practice  before  the  Federal  agencies. 

As  manv  of  the  Members  are  aware, 
I  have  constantly  opposed  any  broad 
scale  requirement  for  public  disclosure  of 


piivate  finances  on  the  grounds  that  such 
a  requirement  for  broad  scale  and  indis- 
criminate disclosure  is  an  unlair  and 
discriminatory  inva.sion  of  private  mat- 
ter Howe\er.  the  committee  has  chosen 
a  wise  solution,  by  lequiring  certain 
forms  of  public  disclosure  while  keeping 
sealed  and  private— unless  required  for 
public  purpo.ses— the  intimate  details  of 
Mombeis'  private  and  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  FRFLJNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  uentlewoman  yield  on  that 
fir.st  point  ? 

Mis.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

fromNew  Jeisiy  ,       ,    ^, 

Mr.  P^RELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 

utntlewomaii. 

This  question  of  financial  disclo.sure 
is  one  of  concern  to  a  '-ireat  many  of  us. 
The  uentlewoman  has  indicated  her  feel- 
ins  that  there  should  not  be  public  dis- 
closuie  vf t  .she  .seems  to  be  t-ndoisint;  the 
particular  disclosure  now  beina  recom- 
mended. 

As  I  undeiMand  it.  and  as  I  I'ead  the 
committee  re;  o;t.  because  no  one  on  the 
committee  has  yet  justified  this  pro- 
posal—and I  am  quotin-J  iiom  pace  23 
of  the  report— this  is  why  there  should 
be  this  disclosure: 

.Some  financial  disclosure  i.'^  iifcf-sary  lo 
equip  the  voiers  with  enough  information 
t()  make  a  proper  judgment  ;;t  the  polls. 

Ju.st  what  is  meant  by  that?  In  what 
wav  are  voters  goine  to  be  i.ble  to  wei-h 
the  infoimation  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able with  respect  to  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Concress?  Does  the  -entlewoman 
feel  the  disclosuie  of  assets  required  un- 
der this  section  will  be  of  any  value  to 
the  voters? 

Mrs  KELLY.  In  answer  to  that.  I 
frr.nklv  feel  that  it  will  nnt.  for  the  sim- 
l)le  reason  that  I  feel  that  a  Repi'esenta- 
tivc  cominc  from  any  di.slrict  must  rep- 
resent that  district.  If  he  comes  from  an 
acricultural  di.strict.  he  is  i:oins  to  rep- 
resent the  agricultural  interests.  From 
whatever  district  he  represents,  he  is 
iioin-  to  represent  that  particular  dis- 
trict—or he  will  not  be  a  Representative 
for  long. 

However,  as  I  interpret  it.  my  feeling 
on  this  particular  instance  is  the  dis- 
closure which  he  is  required  to  make  pub- 
lic is  onlv  L'oing  to  mention  those  inter- 
ests, the  particular  financial  interests  of 
the  Member,  which  might  affect  his  leg- 
islative judgment  and  that  which  will 
be  secret  will  be  the  actual  dollar  amount 
of  such  interests  and  will  not  be  opened 
except  under  the  procedures  recom- 
mended. The  gentleman  fiom  New  Jer- 
sev  is  correct  in  saying  that  I  was  not 
"in"  favor  of  public  disclosure  for  reasons 
which  I  will  discuss  next. 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man will  the  gentlewoman  yield  further? 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man fi-om  Indiana  has  .sa^d  ine  rvmounts 
of  a.s.sets  would  not  be  revealed,  merely 
the  .sources. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  What  value 
would  it  be  to  leveal  the  sources  of  assets 
by  a  Member  without  revealing  the 
amounts,  if  a  Member  is  a.ssumed  to  be 
influenced  in  his  vote  by  what  he  hap- 
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pens  to  own''  Docs  it  not  perhaps  depend 
on  the  amount  he  ovvns,  rather  th  ".i  the 
fact  that  hf  owns  a  var'ety  of  equif.es:' 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  behove  tliat  the  gentle- 
man's dedup.ion  ir  correct. 

Mr.  FRKI  INOHUYi.tiN.  D;;es  the  gen- 
tlewoman h.ne  any  v.^y  oi  enhthten-n^' 
us  about  the  meaning  of  ti-.e  langj.^'-"' 
"any  business  entity  doir"  a  ^ub.nantial 
businesv'  with  the  Federil  G  -v*-:  .rr-.n;?  ' 
Is  there  any  rtandard  we  can  anpiy  to  an 
individual  equity  in\-  ^tmtnt  .^ i  tliat  we 
know  whether  a  part.r  ilar  ciVi.-rpri.'^e  is 
doing  a  substantial  business  or  is  not?  Or 
is  this  question  simp'y  >it  up  to  each 
ind*vir!j,il  t-»  decide  for  hims'.^if? 

Mrs.  KF'  L''^.  I  b^beve  it  is  left  up  to 
the  individi;;^.  to  decide  for  himself.  The 
only  offl:>;'l  w;;y  the  ind-rmmt  of  the 
Member  f'ln^  r.an  ho  riue-tinned  is 
throurjh  the  *nvosti£;n*  .e  pr'.ced'U'^s  of 
the  committee.  Of  ^our.'^e.  in  do  ibtfal 
cases  an  advisory  on'nion  from  this  c  •v.- 
mittee  ran  always  be  reqr.e.'ff'd  n  ad- 
vance of  lilins. 

Mr  A.SPINAIT,  Mr  Chairnisn.  will 
the  cr^ntlrwomrn  vie'd? 

Mr.s.  KFM.Y  I  yield  to  the  gent'-man 
from  Co'oiacio 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  was  develorM  dur- 
ing th<»  C'.!- df'.-iit  on  of  thi.=  le.-  'at'nn. 
the  r^v.V.  "rman  fr^m  Kew  York  and  I 
wpve  often  on  th''  .^'if"  ^ide  The  s:nt'^- 
womnn  d*d  n?t  mean  and  I  do  rot  wish 
to  b-'  ^''Tflne'l  to  th">-e  vh>  d-^'  mean  and 
do  '••"'ucst  thit  every  person  ha--  '-  s  nr-.ce 
and  al'  we  hf>ve  to  do  is  ^et  M  a  c.'Hihi 
amount  and  h--"  i<;  ready  to  se"  out 

f  J  r  id'-r  th.it  the  .vu-n-bers  of  this 
b  xly  ^re  nit  •''i^'^ci  to  .vfl  n?  thf'r  in- 
flMCU'-o  for  any  r.ce.  I  have  proceeded 
aid'  '  ih'-'t  i-ie  -v  th  a'.'  m'-  ron^'c'-^iat'o--. 
havtt  ■J.  t:j  do  with  .standard.'^  if  conduct. 
The  question  of  what  is  a  "substantial 
amount"  was.  of  course,  explained  very 
th-i--'U':h' •  '-v  .lUr  ca"!  ^"ue.  the  a:ent"p- 
rri  -i  '•.  ir-T  '  ■'' \v  IM?"  H/»M.Fr<<'.  who 
made  one  - ''  the  finest  talks  f  ha.e  hea'-d 
on  -b's  f\z  ■•:  l -^r  a  irn';  t-me.  Th^re  oi-t 
is  no  way  of  tving  it  down,  and  >.v.>  ha-e 
to  realise  th'.s 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  r-,  ne  ot  the  'gen- 
tlewoman fr^m  New  Yu.-:;  has  expired. 

Mr.  L?.:CE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chai-n^^n. 
I  yield  the  gentlewoman  5  add:lionai 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  There  is  n-:^  way  of 
tyin":  do'vn  anvbody  win  is  40'ng  to  try 
to  >el\  out  !■.;  ?wn  .^elf  or  stll  out;  his 
colleagues  r  .'-ed  o'.it  his  ^^jnstituents. 
He  will  find  a  way  to  do  it 

What  we  have  to  get  here  is  a  con- 
senau.'^  That  is  what  we  have  arris ed  at 
so  far  as  t  ic  report  of  the  committee  to 
the  House  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
contmue  try  statement  and  then  I  will 
yield  further. 

Mv  second  area  of  concern  is  that  the 
commitlee  iia>  perhaps  not  given  ade- 
quate coverage  lo  the  problems  arising 
from  a  Memoer  or  the  partners  of  a 
Member  practicing  law  before,  or  dealing 
with,  the  Federal  agencies. 

Subparagraph  2  of  part  A  of  recom- 
mendation IV  merely  requires  that  a 
Member  rei^  rt  the  nair-"  and  address 
and  type  of  practice  of  any  professional 
organization  ..om  which  he  receives  in- 
come of  $1,000  or  more.  Subparagraph  2 
of  part  B   of   recommendation  TV   re- 


quires that  he  disclose  the  amoimt;  of 
income  received  from  such  an  organiza- 
tion. These  requirements,  however,  do 
not  address  the  problem  arising  where  a 
Member  is  in  partnership  with  a  grouo 
of  partners  and  where  the  sam.e  partners 
through  a  different  partnership  conduct 
an  extensive  business  or  practice  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Member, 
of  course,  may  not  be  a  partner  in  this 
second  partnership  but  his  compensa- 
tion in  the  first  partnership  may  be  di- 
rectly related  to  th.e  activities  of  the  sec- 
ond partnership.  Such  a  situation  should 
not  be  permitted  if  a  Member  is  in  fact 
deriving  economic  benefit  from  practices 
before  the  Federal  agencies  of  this  sort. 
I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that  no  part- 
ners of  a  Member  should  practice  before 
the  Federal  Government,  but  only  that 
this  is  one  area  where  detailed  disclo- 
sure— including  financial  disclosure— 
should  be  made.  Such  a  relationship  is 
not.  per  se.  improper.  Its  concealment, 
however,  would  be. 

I  urge  that  the  House  take  favcrable 
action  on  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  moment  I  should 
like  to  ask  each  Member  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  report,  because  I  feel  that  in 
the  report  the  highlights  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  expre.ssed  in  the  first  two 
recommendations :  Members  should  first 
conduct  themselves  at  all  times  in  a 
manner  which  shall  reflect  creditably  on 
the  House:  and.  second,  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  i-ules  of  the  House 
and  to  the  rules  of  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee thereof.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  would  have  rested  there.  I  feel  that 
they  are  like  the  two  commandments, 
the  first  two  commandments  are  tlie 
most  important. 

However.  I  believe  your  committee  has 
been  responsive  both  to  tlie  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  your  assignment. 

There  was.  as  I  said  previously,  a  de- 
mand ror  action.  As  I  have  said,  the  task 
«vas  difficult— and  I  atrree  with  the  gen- 
tleman f:  om  Tndiana — we  sought  vari- 
ous «)urci's  .  ;  'f  commendations,  but  my 
s.ioeic  s  that  i.he  in'itaiions  extended  to 
so  many  were  dccliieu  or  completely 
i;:nicrpd. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  has  per- 
formed admirably,  .nid  I  believe  it  is  a 
beginning.  I  am  sure  that  revisions  and 
recommended  cnanges  will  be  made. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  further  obser- 
vaiion.  and  I  believe  niat  I  am  correct, 
in  answering  tiie  tientleman  from  New 
Jersey  when  he  raised  the  question— of 
what  is  involved  in  the  reporting  of  a 
minors  income — he  questioned  what  is 
"constructive  control.  '  As  I  understood 
•constructive  cona-ol,  '  I  understood  it 
to  mean  that  any  i^erson  reporting  must 
possess  such  control  that  improper  ac- 
tion from  his  legislative  position  could 
permit  income  to  accrue  to  him  or  to 
that  account  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
little  that  need  be  added  to  what  is  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  report  and  to 
what  our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Price),  and  our  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck],  have  said 


with  respect  to  the  pending  resolution 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Price!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  HALLErx] 
for  the  contribution  they  made.  ind*\  id- 
ually  and  jointly,  to  what  our  committee 
now  recommends.  We  were  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  had  at  the  head  of  our 
committee  two  gentlemen  with  long  and 
dlstingui-shed  service  in  the  Honsr^.  b<.-'th 
of  I'-hom  are  knowledgeable  in  the  many 
problems  that  confront  those  who  s-rve 
here  and  endowed  with  t'^at  rare  caoac- 
ity  to  evaluate  and  anive  at  wholly  ob- 
jective conclusions. 

We  all  knew  at  the  outsit  that  to 
draw  un  a  set  of  standaids  for  .■rlicial 
conduct  of  Members  of  Con  I'-R  and 
thei'-  employees,  and  to  de\is:  a  ,se'f-"ov- 
eming  enforcement  procedure,  wou'd  not 
be  an  easy  job.  While  honored  to  be  .se- 
lected as  one  of  the  12  to  undertake 
this  difficult,  delicate  job.  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  not  to  say  that  >  did  not 
particularly  relish  assignment.  In  retro- 
spect I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have 
been  on  the  committee. 

No  committee  could  have  \vo:ked  more 
diligently  and  with  more  painstaking 
care.  As  the  printed  hearings  and  our 
report  disclo.se.  every  susgestion  -v.ts  con- 
sidered. To  make  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  overlooked,  a  large  number  of 
invitations  were  sent  to  individuals  in 
practically  every  field  of  endeavor,  to 
testify  or  submit  their  recommendations. 
What  we  now  present  to  you  is  our  com- 
posite judgment.  Our  report  is  unani- 
mous. 

This  is  not  to  .'>ay  that  the  committee's 
recommendations  are  nrpcisely  as  each 
of  us  on  the  committee  might  offer  in 
some  one  particular  or  other.  For  that 
matter  tne  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  precisely  as  each  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  wished 
It  to  read.  But  it  has  proven  to  be  a  living 
document,  v.-ith  .sufficient  rigidity  to  be 
meaningful  and  sufficient  flexibihty  to  be 
adaptable  to  any  situation  or  circum- 
stances. Our  committee  believes  that  our 
recommendation  for  self-government 
has  these  qualities.  It  is  at  the  very  least 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  as  ex- 
perience dictates. 

We  recognize  that  our  recommenda- 
tion vvill  not  be  satisfactory  to  everyone 
in  every  respect.  Some  will  .say  we  went 
too  far.  Others  will  say  we  did  not  go  far 
enough.  But  we  do  sincerely  believe  that 
we  have  presented  to  you  a  recommenda- 
tion that  is  basically  sound  and  fair. 

In  establishing  standards  of  conduct 
for  Members  of  Congress  two  fundamen- 
tals must  be  kept  in  mind.  One  is  that 
the  individual  elected  to  the  Congress  is 
the  choice  of  the  people  of  his  district. 
He  speaks  and  acts  for  them.  He  is  ac- 
countable to  them.  Every  2  years  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  their  scrutiny. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  that  a 
restriction  placed  on  a  Member  does  not 
trans;  ress  on  self -government.  The  con- 
.' titut.onal  light  of  the  Congress  to  pa.ss 
on  th-  qualifications  of  its  own  Members 
must  necessarily  have  its  limitations. 


The  second  fundamental  to  be  recog- 
nized 1.S  t.iat  ihe  Congrvss  has  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  determine  its  own  rules. 
And  this  v.ey.t.  too,  has  its  hm.tations. 
The  nil;s  iviL-  i^jplicable  only  m  coanec- 
lion  w:th  .he  on,:ration  of  the  Congress 
itself  Some  how  a  line  must  be  drawn  as 
between  what  is  personal  conduct  and 
what  isofficu'.lcoiiduct. 

No  such  hard  and  fa.^-t  1  ne  can  be 
drawn  Our  committee  spent  many  hour.s 
discussing  the  various  situations,  that 
coald  arise  -here  such  a  distinction 
wo  lid  n  vc  :o  be  made.  We  ;pent  manj 
liours  Ji-scus-sing  tlu  meaning  or  possible 
interpretation  of  a  single  word. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  emphasize 
that  what  we  are  recommending  consti- 
tutts  our  very  best  judgment  arrived  at 
only  with  this  most  painstaking  care.  Tlie 
mere  fact  that  there  rae  tome  who  uiU 
say  we  did  not  go  far  enough  and  others 
who  will  say  we  went  too  far  bespeaks  tlie 
balance  which  our  committee  sought  to 
accomplish  between  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress being  accountable  to  h:s  people  and, 
at  the  same  time,  accountable  to  the 
House  for  his  acts.  ^..^kio 

I  believe  our  committee  did  a  creditable 
job.  and  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  in  full 
accept  o^r  itconimendation  as  submitted 

to  you.  ,,,   .,  „ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentle.Tian  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Viv:;:nia. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  have  two  short  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  meaning,  under  financial  disclosure, 
of   'principal  a.ssistants  of  Members.' 

Does  this  mean  only  one  person  in 
each  Member',  oifice,  or  just  what  does 
that  mean'.^ 

Mr.  ARLNDS.  This  -.vould  be  the  high- 
est salari'id  nerson  in  your  office. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  expression  "princi- 
pal assistants"  just  applies  to  one  per- 
son? ,  .,  J  .4 
Mr  ARENDS.  Yes.  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Suppose  we  have  further 
questions,  to  whom  should  we  go  in  order 
to  get  the  answers  to  those  questions? 

Mr  ARENDS.  We  talked  about  and 
debated  that  in  the  committee,  but  in 
such  event  one  might  wish  to  submit  a 
letter  to  the  committee  asking  for  guid- 
ance in  the  particular  case  involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  v^eld  .5  m.inutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  question 
whether  anvthing  more  need  be  said 
after  the  explanation  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  given  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  and  by  the  ranking  minority 
M'TOber.  the  gentleman  from  Tndiana 
IMr  HalleckI.  T  certainly  want  to  join 
with  the  ether  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  paid  tribute  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  be  -emiss  if  I  did  not  add 
to  that  the  fact  that  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  being  asked  or  per- 
mitted to  ser\e  en  this  committee,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  truly  an  his- 
toric occasion. 

I  do  b'^lieve  that  a  couple  of  general 
observations  ought  to  be  made. 

The  -=enific?pce  of  this  code  is  that 
over  months  of  deliberation  we  consid- 


ered every  possible  provision  that  could 
have  been  written  into  :t. 

If    e^ch    member    of    the    ccmmiUec 
were   to   wnte   a   code   of   etliics   there 
would  probably  t^e  12  different  codes. 

on  the  contrary,  this  one  represents 
not  only  the  combined  thinking  of  the 
entire  committee  but  aLso  represents 
some  significant  contribution  by  eacn 
individual  member. 

Also  it  represents  the  command  ul  the 
House  bv  a  unanimous  sote  to  produce  a 
code   No  one  could  sit  on  this  commit- 
tee and  feel  that  we  would  liave  met  tha 
responsibility  by  producing  a  code  that 
would  haxe  been  u.seless  or  meffcctne. 
on  th<^  other  hand  we  lelt  that  ^e  could 
not  come  forth  with  a  set  of  rules  that 
would  have  been  so  harsh  that  it  would 
have  been  rejected.  In  other  words,  tlie 
committee  lelt  obligated  to  write  a  code 
that  would  be  moderate  and  acceptable 
to  the  greatest  number.  There  may  be 
.some   arguments   that   this   is   not   the 
proper  approach.  But  after  long  hours 
Sf  deliberation,  we  leli  this  was  the  only 
sensible  approach  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  agree.  Furthermore,  tnis  need  not 
be  the  final  product.  After  a  P^^od  "f 
lime  during  which  it  has  been  P^t  to  the 
tert.  :t  certainly  can  be  changed  if  it    .. 
found  wanting   in  any   ie;:pect.  But  it 
there  is  to  be  a  beginning  there  'f  "-"^ 
reason  why  we  should  begin  with   .Lis 
code  intact.  .  ,,,. 

Finally,  it  is  a  bipartisan  product. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  partisanship 
entered  into  the  formulation  ont.  After 
it  was  drafted,  it  was  presented  to  tne 
leadership  of  both  parties— not  sepa- 
ratelv.  but  together  with  ranking  mem- 
bers "of  the  committee  and  the  leader- 
ship approved  it. 

'  For  these  reasons,  I  feel  it  represents 
a  i.roduct  which  deserves  acceptance  by 
the  House.  While  we  recognize  the  pro- 
nriety  of  considering  amendments  and 
have,  I  think,  rightly  requestedl  an  open 
rule,  we  are  prepared  to  defend  it  in  its 
entirety  and  ask  that  it  be  adopted  %uth- 
out  amendment.  . 

Mr.  BUSH.   Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 

gentleman  yield?  .^^„,^■n 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas  I  Mr.  Bush ] . 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor 

yielding.  ^  ,.  .. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  comments, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I 
hope  that  the  discussion  before  the 
Hou.se  will  be  open. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  likes  the  em- 
barrassment of  disclosing  his  personal 
finances.  No  one  likes  the  discussion  and 
publicity  attached  to  such  a  disclosure. 
But  let  us  be  realistic-there  is  a  dis- 
trust of  public  officials  among  some  of 
the  voter.s— in  some  very  few  cases  this 
distrust  has  been  merited,  but  one  thing 
I  am  convinced  of  is  the  totel  integrity  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  only  way  to  disprove  this  lack 
of  faith  where  it  exists  is  to  keep  the 
public  as  fully  informed  as  POfible. 
Though  the  bill  I  introduced  went  fur- 
ther, I  strongly  support  the  committee  s 
provisions  on  disclosures. 


Is  not  what  we  are  really  Aorried  about 
the  effect  these  disclosuies  will  have  on 
our     reputations     and      our     political 
futures?  Last  year  I  d:.sclosed  mv   per- 
.sonal  finances  and  1  intend  to  do  so  again 
this  vear.  What  has  the  rerclion  been? 
Op  the  whole  it  has  been  most  fav- 
orable.  The   di-sclosure   of   my   persona 
finances  was  treatc-d  vith  l^^'^dlmes  by 
the  pie-ss  and  v,hde  this  m-^^y  "Ot  nave 
been  ideal  for  me  i,ersonally,  ^  c^ertain ly 
accomi.-lished  the  objectne  in  that    the 
people   of   my   district   know   uhat   m> 
fnancai    condition    :s    and    where    the 
monev  comes  from.  They  Know  if  theie 
s  a  connict  of  interest  or  not.  I  beheve 
mv  con.Uituents  want  to  knoNV  this  and 
I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
mail   I   have   received  has  been  under- 
standing and  comnhmrntary  to  me  per- 
sonally.   I   believe   it   has  enhanced  my 
credibility  in  my  dl.strict.  ^.„,hov 

As  to  the  revelation  I  made  yesterday 
on  funds  used  on  office  expenses,  while 
it  is  too  ea,iv  to  get  a  public  reaction, 
the  reaction  of  the  press  in  Houston  has 
been   extremely    good.   The    reason   for 
this  is  I  believe  my  in.sistence  and  the 
ns  stence  of  those  maintaining  the  fund 
Sat  these  moneys  be  separate  and  dis- 
tnct  from  my  per.sonal  control  and  use 
This   distinction    is   imperative   in    am 
code  adopted  for  the  use  of  such  funds 

'^i'iuSem  With  the.se  funds  is  tiiat 
someone  who  has  something  to  ;^ain  by 
fusing  embarrassment  to  an  elected  of - 
S  will  come  across  a  letter  of  .solicita- 
Tion  and  will  proceed  to  make  a  mountain 
ou  of  a  molehill  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  these  funds  if  the  exi.stence  is 
known  and  if  a  ceilm^  i-  P'^^ced  on  the 
amounts  allowed   to  be  contributed  by 

'^"IJT^S^'esterdayltlvnk^hat^the 
CommiUec  on  Standards  of  Offie^al  Con- 
dS   ;.hould   consider   these   'v.nds   and 
should  come  un  with  -orr.cvrco^.^r.onAz- 
tions  for  their  disclosure.  Frankly.  I  con- 
sidered offering  an  amendment  calling 
for  disclosure.  I  would  vote  for  one  pre- 
sented from  the  floor,  but  I  think  the  best 
approach  would  be  for  the  committee  to 
S  hearings  and  give  the  matter  the 
benefit  of  its  members'  discussion.  If  this 
happens  I  am  convinced  we  will  be  asked 
late^  to  vote  on  disclosure  of  such  funds. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  ex- 
cellent iob  they  did.  They  had  a  niost 
controversial  area  in  which  to  work  and 
they  came  out  with  good  recomm°nda- 
tions.  which  while  not  exactly  as  I  would 
have  wished,  arc  effective  and  a  begin- 
ning in  tlie  right  direction. 

Mr  BETTS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  sure  that  he  and 
the  other  Members  who  are.  I  beheve, 
associated  with  him  as  freshman  Mem- 
bers trving  to  formulate  .some  rules  of 
eth  cs,  made  a  great  contribution  and 
I  am  sure  the  committee  is  indebted  to 

^^Mt'  bush.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee as  well,  but  I  think  as  a  standard 
of  disclosure  tnis  resolution  is  something 
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that  needs  a  little  further  spelling  out. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
is  possible  for  a  Member  to  own  a  stock 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
without  having  to  disclose  it.  It  seems 
that  all  such  companies  large  enough  to 
be  so  listed  do  a  substantial  business  with 
the  Government,  or  they  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  Federal  agency.  There- 
fore, as  a  protection  to  myself,  as  one  of 
the  many  Members  who  have  invested 
savings  in  common  stocks  in  the  past,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  standard 
is  Must  we  disclose  owiiicrship  of  all 
shares  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  shares  of  companies  large 
enough  to  be  so  listed? 

Mr.  BETTS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  let  me  say  that  all  of 
this  is  in  a  cray  area.  It  is  neither  black 
nor  white.  We  have  debated  this  subject 
for  hours  and  hours  in  the  committee. 
This  is  the  nearest  I  can  answer  that 
question:  Practically  every  investment 
you  make  which  i^  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
listed  here. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  other  words,  any 
equitv  ownership  of  stock  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  must  be  list- 
ed: however,  as  I  read  the  resolution,  it 
would  not  require  the  I'st  ns-  of  the  own- 
ership of  municipal  bonds.  These  are  not 
subject  to  disclosure  because  they  are 
fixed-income  securities.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BETTS.  Well,  th-^  difference,  of 
course,  is  whether  or  not  the  company 
is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  whether  it  does  business  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Any  municirality  does 
business  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Let  me  further  answer 
the  pcnt'em.an  by  saying  I  do  not  thmk 
any  member  of  the  committee  is  pre- 
pared, or  even  a  member  of  the  staff  is 
prepared  categorically  to  answer  specifi- 
cally every  question  that  is  put  to  it. 

For  that  reason  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  think  the  ranking  Member  on  our  side 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI  said.  That  is  the  reason  we  have 
provided  for  the  right  of  any  Member 
to  ask  for  an  opinion  of  the  committee. 
I  have  answered  generally  what  I  think 
is  true,  what  I  personally  think:  after 
the  permanent  committee  is  set  up.  if 
the  gentleman  has  any  question  about  it. 
he  can  send  a  letter  to  the  committee 
and  hooefullv— I  am  sure  the  permanent 
committee  will  be  glad  to  consider  the 
question  from  every  angle  and  render  an 
opinion  thereon  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Member. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  at  this  point  the  committee  has  no 
real  standard  for  disclosure  of  common 
stock  ownership? 
Mr.  BETTS.  At  this  point  it  has  not. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  still 
like  to  know  from  any  member  of  the 
committee  what  is  the  rationalization 
for  public  disclosure.  Will  the  gentle- 
man describe  briefly  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  disclosure? 

Mr    BETTS.  I  think  probably  every 


member  of  the  committee  has  a  different 
idea,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  as  best  I 
can  what  I  think  is  the  reason  that  the 
committee  placed  this  provision  in  the 

code.  ^  ., 

First,  there  was  a  command  on  tne 
part  of  the  House  for  a  code  of  ethics.  I 
believe  that  all  presentations  of  pro- 
posed codes  of  ethics  included  some  form 
of  disclosure.  The  letters  that  were  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  dwelt  upon 
disclosure.  The  press  dwelt  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  disclo.'^ure.  The  demand  was 
so  great  I  believe  the  committee  had  to 
take  some  con.^ideration  of  it. 

I  think,  as  a  result,  in  considering  the 
effects  of  harsh  rules  or  effective  rules, 
we  tried  to  come  up  with  a  moderate  rule, 
which  is  rii'ht  down  the  center,  and  that 
is  the  explanation  of  this  provision  in  the 

resolution. 

Mv.  FR3LINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  might  -say  in  16  years  as  a  Member  of 
thvs  House,  no  individual  Member  has 
ever  asked  me  what  my  particular  assets 
were,  on  the  basis  particularly  that  they 
needed  this  information  before  decid- 
ing whether  they  would  vote  for  me  or 
aaainst  me,  and  I  have  had  no  request 
to  submit  such  a  li.st  to  anyone. 

Mr  BETTS.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk 
with  the  gentleman  on  that  at  any  time. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  m  nute.s  to  the  Lentleman  from  Ver- 
mont !  Mr.  St\fford1. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  hooe  to  witness  the  successful  culmina- 
t'on  of  more  than  3  years  of  effort  to 
have  the  House  of  Representatives  adopt 
meaningful  suidelines  as  to  how  its  Mem- 
ber.^  .-ind  fmployces  shall  conduct  them- 

.selves.  ,  ^. 

When  I  first  introduced  legislation  in 
.J^nuarv  of  1965  to  establish  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  H.-u.>e  of  Representatives. 
I  did  so  because  of  the  pride  I  have  in 
this  great  legislative  body  and  the  mean- 
in'^  I  attich  to  being  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  mv  State  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
bodv   Each  of  you  feels  the  same  way. 

Mv  pride  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sense  of  responsibility  to  those 
I  represent  is  no  less  today. 

Having  served  on  both  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  the  present  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
which  brinus  this  resolution  to  you  today. 
I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  high  stand- 
ards of  mv  colleagues  in  their  conduct  of 
duty  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  this 

Nation.  ^     , 

But  our  own  self-adulation  is  not  rele- 
vant today. 

When  one  case  of  human  frailty  evi- 
dences itself  in  a  single  member,  it  is  no 
longer  relevant  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  honorable. 

What  is  relevant  is  the  need  for  this 
legislative  body  as  a  whole  to  have  the 
full  trust  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate. 

Our  people— and  especially  our  young 
pe^ple— cry  out  for  an  outlet  where  they 
can  place  this  trust  and  confidence. 

I  hope,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  they  can 
find  this  out'.et  in  the  U.S.  Government— 
their  Government— and  what  better 
place  to  start  than  that  body  which  is 


closest   to   the   will  of   the  people— the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  presume  what 
we  recommend  here  today  will  insure  the 
credibility  of  all  our  actions— either  as  a 
body  or  as  individuals. 

I  am  relatively  sure,  however,  that  if 
we  fail  to  adopt  meaningful  standards 
for  official  conduct,  together  with  the 
mechanism  for  enforcing  the.se  stand- 
ards we  will  add  measurably  to  the  mis- 
trust, the  lack  of  confidence,  the  cynici-sm 
which  already  prevai's  to  too  great  a  de- 
gree in  our  land  today. 

I  am  reasonably  yme,  also— as  sure 
certainly  as  I  have  been  about  anything 
during  the  last  few  weeks— that  what  is 
being  recommended  to  you  today  is  a 
meaningful,  workable,  practical,  and  en- 
forceable code  of  standards  for  members 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
tentative.s. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  not  a  full  and 
final  answer. 

It  is,  however,  a  responsible  woik  oi 
compromise— a  responsible  beginning. 

It  is  mv  strong  belief  that  we.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  are  entitled  to  official 
guidelines  as  to  our  conduct.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  of  Marcii  14  stressed,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  functions  a  perma- 
nent committee  could  perform  is  to  coun- 
sel Members,  officers,  or  employees  with 
respect  to  the  general  propriety  of  any 
current  or  proposed  conduct. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize 
again  in  closing,  to  he'p  insure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congres.s— this  is  our  pur- 
pose, for  without  the  confidence  of  its 
collective  constituency,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  its  constitutional  responsibilities— 
and  our  system  of  government  will  fall. 

We  must  act  to  preserve  this  confi- 
dence—this system  of  government.  Let 
us  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  serve  on  this  completely  bi- 
partisan committee.  I  believe  that  with 
advisory  opinions  which  the  committee 
can  furnish  to  Members,  with  the  com- 
monsense  which  I  believe  the  committee 
will  possess  in  administering  this  code 
of  conduct,  with  the  body  of  precedents 
which  can  be  established  as  we  go  for- 
ward to  make  sure  that  this  code  does 
work  on  a  realistic  basis,  we  will  have 
a  workable  code  to  help  guide  us  and  to 
enlighten  the  public.  No  doubt  we  may 
find  that  in  the  future  some  changes  In 
it  are  necessary,  but  it  is  a  sound  code 
to  serve  as  a  point  of  beginning. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urgently  hope  that 
this  House  will  adopt  the  code  as  we  have 
recommended  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g-'ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle - 
m.an  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  fMr. 
Staf'='ord1  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HalleckI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price!  and  the  other 
members  of  the  comm-tfe  for  the  out- 
•standing  job  they  have  done  to  bring  be- 
fore the  committee  this  report  and  this 
proposal. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
knows,  I  testified  before  the  committee. 
Even  though  the  proposal  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  suggestions  I  made  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee,  I  feel  it 
is  a  worthwhile,  effective,  and  meaning- 
ful proposal  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  historic  day 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  After 
we  created  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  only  last  year,  this 
responsible  group  has  drawn  up  a  credit- 
able set  of  rules  of  conduct  and  proce- 
dure for  Members  of  the  House  and  then- 
staffs. 

As  an  early  spon.sor  of  the  resolution 
which  set  up  this  committee,  and  as  one 
who  testified  at  length  before  it  last  year, 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  result  of  its 
work.  The  code  of  conduct  and  require- 
ments for  financial  disclosure  included 
m  House  Resolution  1099  are  both  firm 
and  fair.  They  afford  a  necessary  pub- 
lic window  on  the  conduct  and  financial 
deahngs  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
key  staff  members,  and  they  protect 
those  aspects  of  our  financial  and  poli- 
tical lives  which  are  rightfully  personal 
or  private. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  12  members  of 
this  committee  can  be  viewed  as  ex- 
amples for  future  membership  on  this 
unportant  panel,  then  the  public  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  be  as- 
.sured  of  fair  and  effective  enforcement 
of  the  principles  and  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  code  of  official  conduct  be- 
lore  us  today. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this 
iX)int,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  .set  out  briefly 
the  highlights  of  this  code : 

Establishment  of  the  present  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as  a 
l^ermanent  .standing  committee  of  the 
House  with  powers  to  enforce  standards 
of  conduct  hereinafter  proposed. 

Public  disclosure  of  certain  assets,  in- 
come gifts,  and  so  forth:  private  filing 
of  more  detailed  information  which  could 
be  made  public  in  event  of  an  investiga- 
tion. 

Modernization  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  to  bring  about  stricter 
management  of  ijolitical  finances. 

Clearer  guidelines  for  use  of  so-called 
counterpart  funds  and  reporting  of  ex- 
penditures thereof. 

Adoption  of  the  following  code  of  offi- 
cial conduct— the  language  in  this  pres- 
entation is  condensed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity : 

Members,  officers,  and  employees  oi  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall — 

1.  Conduct  themselves  at  all  times  in  a 
manner  which  shall  reflect  creditably  on  the 
House. 

2.  Adhere  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  to  the  rules  of  duly 
constituted  committees  thereof. 

3.  Receive  no  compensation  nor  permit 
.my  to  accrue  to  their  beneficial  interest,  the 
receipt  of  which  would  occur  by  virtue  of  in- 
fluence improperly  exerted  from  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Congress. 

4.  Accept  no  gifts  of  substantial  value  from 
any  person,  organization,  or  corporation  hav- 
ing a  direct  interest  in  legislation  before  the 
Congress. 

5.  Accept  no  honorarium  for  a  speech,  writ- 
ing for  publication,  or  other  similar  activity, 
from  any  person,  organization,  or  corpora- 
tion in  excess  of  the  usual  and  customary 
value  for  such  services. 


G  Keep  canipalgn  luiicl.s  .■-epuratc  In.m  i)pr- 
s  <u  il  lunci.-?.  .N"  canipait!!!  Uind.s  aliall  be 
o,jii\erted  l>  personal  use  in  excess  of  relm- 
burt.ement  lor  legitun.ite  ;iiicl  \triliable  prior 
f  iiiip.iigu  exp..'tidnarp.^ 

7,  rre.it  lis  c.rr.p.agn  ci.ntribulions  all  pro- 
ceeds troni  testimonial  or  oi.ier  IllIlC^rill^iIlg 
eve.t  il  tlie  tpoiisors  of  .--uch  atf  lir-  do  not 
pive  clear  notice  in  advance  t  >  the  li.^nors  or 
5j:irtic'.p,'.nts  that  the  proceeds  .ire  mtentled 
lor  oilier  purposes. 

6  Retain  no  one  tn  m  tlieir  clerk-hire  al- 
low.irce  who  does  not  perform  duties  com- 
men.^ural?  with  the  compensation  he 
receives 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  pledge  that  both  the 
letter  and  .spirit  of  this  c-xle  will  be  fol- 
lowed daily,  by  myself  and  members  of 
my  staff,  as  we  continue  to  serve  the 
36th  District  of  New  York. 

The  adoption  of  luies  and  guidelines 
for  the  House  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  QUILLEN  1 . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  worked  so  hard  and 
long  in  their  deliberations  on  the  matter 
before  them,  and  for  the  final  end  result. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  iilea.sure  for  me 
to  rise  in  support  of  House  Re.solution 
1099.  for  it  is  the  culmination  of  many, 
many  months  of  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  code  of  ethics 
for  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

Back  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  actively 
supported  such  legislation,  and  I  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  prepared 
a  committee  substitute  for  the  resolution 
originally  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett). 

Early  in  the  first  ses.sion  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
133  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  and  again  I  was 
active  in  support  of  the  measure  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

When  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  was  created  on  April  13. 
1967,  I  was  honored  to  be  selected  as  one 
of  its  12  members. 

The  following  11  months  were  busy 
ones  indeed,  as  we  on  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  practical  code  of 
conduct,  and  on  March  14.  1968.  our  rec- 
ommendations were  made  public. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  recognized  that  the  task  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct has  not  been  an  easy  one.  but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  come  up  with  a  set  of 
recommendations  which,  if  accepted, 
will  provide  a  means  of  keeping  our 
House  in  order. 

I  believe  these  proposals  will  serve  not 
only  to  deal  with  infractions  but  also  as 
a  preventive  and  protective  device.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  very  existence  of  a 
continuing  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Conduct  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  abuses 


of  official  positions  or  mLsconduct  of  any 
kind  I  believe  our  eight-point  code  of  of- 
ficial conduct  provides  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with  almost  any  situation  that 
could  arise  to  trouble  the  House. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a 
mass  of  detail  conceining  our  it  commen- 
dations, but  I  .should  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  committee's  pro- 
po.sed  advi.sory  authority.  Under  this 
provision,  the  committee  would  be  em- 
powered to  advi.se  Members,  officers,  and 
employees,  at  their  request,  concerning 
current  or  contemplated  acts.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  advisory  service  could  be- 
come one  of  tlie  committee's  mo.st  valu- 
able functions,  that  it  would  arm  the 
House  with  a  valuable  weapon  for  pre- 
vention of  questionable  conduct.  It  would 
amount  to  an  early  warning  system. 

The  resolution  spells  out  .specific  limi- 
tations on  the  committee's  authoiity. 
'niese  limitations  would  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards.  I  feel,  again.-t  'witch 
hunts."  reckless  investigations,  the  s  rv- 
ing  of  ulterior  motives,  and  other  ixis- 
sible  abu.ses. 

The  committee's  recommended  code  of 
official  conduct,  which  would  be  wr  tlen 
■  nto  the  iTJles  of  tlie  H'm.se.  is  dei'-'iud 
to  combat  conflicts  nf  niterest  .tnd  pre- 
vent abuses  in  other  areas,  .su-  h  as  in 
the  acceptance  of  gi'ts  and  honoraria, 
handling  of  campaign  funds  and  pro- 
ceeds from  testimonial  affaiis,  use  of 
clerk-hire  allowances,  and  so  on. 

The  proposal  for  financial  d'sclosure 
is  .separate  and  aijart  Ir.im  the  cr.de 
proper.  I  believe  that  the  .sy.stem  'if  fi- 
nancial d  .'-cl.osurc  upon  v.hich  we  cvfii- 
tually  .settled  'Aill  provide  all  of  the  c-s- 
.sential  information  needed  <or  any 
apprai.->al  of  j.o.-^^^ible  conflicts  of  interest. 
Of  coui.se.  no  .set  of  standards  or  prin- 
ciples can  be  made  fully  effective  with- 
out enforcement  machinery  So  tlie  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  it  be  armed 
with  .such  machinery.  Enforcement, 
however,  is  a  poor  sub.nitute  for  preven- 
tion or  deterrence,  and  for  that  reason 
I  called  attention  earlier  to  the  provi- 
sion under  which  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  could  .•-eek  the  committee's  ad- 
vice in  a  given  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendation 
for  making  this  committee  a  i)erma:if  nt 
committee  of  the  Hou.se.  I  believe  tins 
would  be  definitely  advantageous  for  the 
purpo.scs  of  continuity  and  orderline.::<. 

As  one  who  was  iJiivileced  to  .serve  with 
such  notable  colleagues  on  this  truly 
nonpartisan  effort.  I  can  .say  that  the 
recommendations  were  made  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  they  would  provide  for 
standards  that  would  be  workable,  stand- 
ards with  which  the  Hou.se  could  live. 
and  standards  that  will  bring  esteem  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Our  committee  d.oes  not  pretend  that 
its  recommendations  wear  any  cloak  of 
Ijerfection.  We  are  well  aware  that  our 
proposals  may  require  revision  as  ex- 
perience points  the  way.  But  I  feel  very 
stronaly  that  adoption  of  our  recom- 
mendations will  forge  a  sound  begin- 
ning toward  the  orderly  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  high  standard.?  of 
conduct  and  performance. 

In  siunmary.  the  committee  would  have 
legislative,  advisory,  investieat^e  and 
enforcement  powers,  all  confined  to  the 
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realm  of  the  pending  resolution.  None  of 
the  proposed  powers  would  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  committee,  and 
all  are  aimed  at  making  the  House  the 
true  judge  of  its  own  membership. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  without  amend- 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  what  wc  have  before  us  to- 
day the  proposed  code  of  ethics  for  our 
body  is  an  important  step,  but  only  one 
step,  toward  a  more  effective  internal 
organization  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  intimate  in- 
terest in  congressional  ethics.  As  early 
as  1965,  I  placed  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  a  detailed  record  of  the  current 
statutes  ".nd  regulations  applicable  to  the 
behavior  of  Members  of  Congress.   On 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  th»  Congress,  I  recommended  that  the 
Ho'!~e   fo-m  a  Committee  on  Ethics.  I 
e-Tio'sec:  tTie  creation  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  I 
will  now  suDVJort  its  recommendations. 
But  I  wnt  it  clearly  understood  that 
in  iiivin!?  my  support  to  this  resolution, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the 
n  >tnn  th:u  Congress  is  lacking  in  integ- 
rity or  Vv  avowing  in  immorality.  It  is  not. 
It  has  'Tjt  during  my  service  here.  It  is 
mv  itrvent  hope  that  our  concern  with 
the  cji  dtiu;  and  responsibilities  of  Mem- 
ber.s  ol  Co:^gress  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood bv  the  American  people  or  mis- 
intf-rpreted  by  the  American  press. 

I  support  this  code  of  ethics,  and  I 
applaud  the  Senate  for  adopting  one  of 
if?  own,  because  I  want  the  public  to 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  rhe  leeislative  process.  I  will  sup- 
port ever>-  st  'P  that  contributes  to  the 
building  of  t^  at  confidence. 

Thr.:  "<  «'•  v  1  want  to  pc'nt  out  to  my 
colleagues  thnt  conaressional  ethics, 
whil^"  it  commmds  a  creat  deal  of  public 
attention,  is  no  more  important  to  the 
integritv  of  our  legislature  than  a  host  of 
other  reforms  pmbndied  in  the  pending 
Legi'slativ''  Reorganization  Act.  That  act 
passed  the  Senate  last  March.  Since  that 
date,  it  has  been  languishing  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr  Chainran,  I  urge  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  of  this  great  body  to 
exert  every  effort  to  ha\e  the  Committee 
on  Rx-'es  renort  a  meanirgful  version  of 
that  act  to  'i  is  House  for  action. 

I  repeat,  the  measure  has  been  in  this 
House  a  ;  jU  vear.  Everyone  has  had  the 
oppoitrnitv  to  study  it.  At  various  times, 
the  staff  ■?•:  ihe  joint  committee,  under 
the  direction  of  our  ded' rated  cochair- 
man.  the  distur- i- shed  gentleman  from 
Inc^Lana  I  Mr.  M^doenI.  utUizing  the  re- 
sources   of    the    Legislative    Reference 
Service  nrd  e>i.e:'S  in  the  Office  of  the 
L-Kislai  -.e  Counsel,  have  redrafted,  re- 
analyzed, synthesized,   and  refashioned 
the  bill  in  an  effort  to  meet  legitimate 
objections  to  it.  We,  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee have  done  our  best  to  provide  full 
understanding  of  its  provisions. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  any 


further  delay  in  bringing  to  this  body  a 
full  and  formal  consideration  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  By  adopting  a  code  of 
ethics  we  will  be  carrying  out  only  a 
small  part  of  the  larger  task.  I  support 
this  code.  I  urge  you  to  support  that 
larger  task,  the  completion  of  our  efforts 
to  bring  meaningful  reform  to  the  leg- 
islative process.  . 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  I  Mr. 
AnnunzioI. 

Mr  ANNLTNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  at  -the  moment  of  truth."  We  have 
been  presented  with  an  excellent  set  of 
recommendations    respecting    standards 
of  official  conduct  for  Members  of  this 
body  We  owe  an  inmaense  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  diligent  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
and  i'^  particular  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price 
Mtcv  holdins;  public  hearings  last  fall 
and  deliberating  for  several  months  on 
the  exact  nature  of  a  code  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  House,  the  committee 
i  --jed  \U  re::ort  on  March  14,  1968.  Wo 
are  now  called  upon  to  debate  and  vote 
on  House  Resolution  1099,  which  will  im- 
plement the  recommendations  contained 
m  the  committee's  report. 

We  are  a  body  of  435  legislators  with 
differing  philosophical  and  party  persua- 
sions  It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
differing  opinions  regarding  the  appro- 
priateness, the  thoroughness,  the  fair- 
ness and  the  rectitude  of  the  several  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  committee. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  be  happier  with 
the  committee's  product.  It  is  judicious 
and  reflects  the  prudence  of  those  who 
shaped  it  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
other  committee  members  for   this  con- 
tribution. And  I  would  remind  my  col- 
iea"'i°s  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in   House  Resolution   1099  have 
earned  plaudits  from  the  pre.^s  and  have 
been  compared  most  favorably  with  the 
recommendations  adopted  m  the  other 
Chamber. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  one  recommenda- 
tion there  should  be  no  dissent.  That  rec- 
ommendation empowers  the  Coninriittee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  sit 
as  a  permanent  committee  of  the  House. 
There  are  compelling  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so. 

First    the  committee  is  composed  of 
six  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
six  members  of  the  minority  party.  In 
that  respect  it  is  unique  m  this  House.' 
This  equality  of  party  representation  on 
the  committee  guarantees  that  any  in- 
vestigations, opinions,  recommendations, 
or  reports  which  issue  from  the  commit- 
tee wiU  not  reflect  the  prejudice  or  bias 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  House.  At 
least  one  member  of  either  the  majority 
or  the  minority  party  must  join  with  six 
members  of  either  the  majority  or  the 
minority  party  before  any  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  committee.  This  safeguard 
against  domination  by  one  party  on  the 
committee  a  fortiori  recommends  em- 
powering it  to  sit  as  a  permanent  com- 
mittee. ... 

Second,  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  spent  the  past  year  considering  and 
constructing  the  standards  contained  in 


House  Resolution  1099.  They  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  complexities  of 
ethical  problems  which  confront  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Accordingly,  they  are 
best  qualified  to  judge  and  to  implement 
a  set  of  standards  adopted  now  and  to 
make  further  recommendations  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  the  sheerest  nonsense 
to  disband  this  committee. 

Third,  the  American  public  will  be  re- 
assured by  continuation  of  the  commit- 
tee and  deeply  perplexed  if  the  House 
were  to  disband  it.  Surely  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  do  is  weaken  public  confidence 
in  the  Congress. 

Fourth  it  is  imperative  that  some 
committee  be  charged  with  oversight  and 
investigative  duties  in  respect  to  any  set 
of  standards  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
three  reasons  I  have  already  stated  lead 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  to  empower 
the  present  committee  with  these  func- 
tions. I  must  stress,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  whole  House  concurs  in  this  that  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  adopt  standards 
of  conduct  unless  an  enforcing  body  is 
also  created  to  investigate  behavior  con- 
travening those  standards. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in 
■speaking  todav  to  comment  at  lenjith  on 
the  various  standards  contained  in  House 
Resolution  1099.  These  have  been  ably 
explained  and  defended  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Mei.vin  Price.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  their  adoption. 
I  would  say  only  this  in  conclusion; 
There    is   nothing    in    these    standards 
which  we  have  to  fear.  They  do  not  re- 
flect adversely  on  any  Members  charac- 
ter nor  unnecessarily  intrude  upon  our 
privacv.  When  a  person  seek.-  public  of- 
fice, he  must  pay  a  price.  Those  who  elect 
him  expect  faithful  and  good  ser^'ice.  The 
adoption  of  the  standards  in  House  Reso- 
lution 1099  will  permit  our  constituencies 
to  judge  us  concerning  possible  conflict 
of  interest.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  prohibited  from  this  or  from 
knowledge  which  enables  them  to  make 
such  judgments. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  these 
standards— and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent,  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conducl^will  serve 
us  and  our  House  well. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    IMr. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  and  statement  of  the  chairrnan 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois  [Mr.  Price],  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  summary  and  report  of  the 
work  of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  the  cochairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  dedication  and  persever- 
ance in  the  task  of  preparing  a  code  of 
ethics  to  guide  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  genUeman  from  Illinois  has  pre- 
sented the  facts  with  his  discussion  of 
the  genesis  and  development  of  the  work 
of  the  committee.  He  has  outlined  the 
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history  of  the  committee— its  accom- 
plishments—its recommendations— its 
goals  and  objectives. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  par- 
ticipated in  the  drafting  of  this  recom- 
mended code  of  ethics.  Everj-  member 
drew  upon  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
this  necessaiY  and  essential  work.  This 
code   is   a   product   of    much    thought, 
deliberation,  and  discussion.  This  code 
has  been  refined  in  the  crucible  of  debate 
and  searching  examination  and  study. 
Certainly  this  code  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion  and,  as  our  report  indicates,  we 
recommend  that  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be 
established  for  the  House.  Certainly  this 
recommended  code  does  not  represent  the 
final,  complete,  and  perfect  solution  to 
problems  confronting  the  House,  but  it  is 
a  meaningful  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  code  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Members  and  an  index  for 
the  people  to  measure  the  conduct  of 
their  Representatives. 

This  code  of  ethics  will  also  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  the  integrity  of  the  Congress. 
It  will  provide  a  uniform  standard  for 
our  Members  and  prevent  the  tearing 
down  of  the  institution  of  Congress. 

The  stature,  integrity,  and  prestige  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
must  be  maintained,  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall  1 . 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  Committee  on  Ethics,  as  it 
is  commonly  known,  for  the  fine  work 
that  Ihey  have  done,  and  especialy  do  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  I  Mr. 
PRICE]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Halle.kJ. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  technicalities  of  the  legislation, 
because  I  think  chat  has  been  pretty 
well  covered.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  present  res- 
olution that  is  before  us.  I  realize  full 
'.-ell  that  many  brains  may  come  up  with 
some  new  information  and  new  sugges- 
tions that  would  be  worthwhile.  I  take 
no  exception  to  anyone  endeavormg  to 
do  that.  But  I  think  we  have  fully  well 
covered  the  entire  field  as  far  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  H0US3  and  its  Members  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Member  of  Congress 
answers  first,  to  his  own  conscience— we 
cannot  'legislate  on  that;  second,  he 
answers  to  his  constituents,  and  that  is 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  general  law; 
third,  he  answers  to  his  duly  chosen  col- 
leagues—here, of  course,  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  this  particular  resolution 
before  us  at  this  time;  fourth,  he  an- 
swers all  too  often  to  an  ambitious  and 
uninformed  news  media.  I  suppose  more 
than  anything  else  this  is  the  reason  why 
this  legislation  is  before  us  now.  This 
House  has  during  my  tenure  here  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  its  in-house  duties. 
Tliey  have  done  it  very  well — and  they 
have  done  it  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  oftentimes  I  was  in  the 


minontv  in  the  discussion  and  in  the 
consideration  oi  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies that  were  discussed  during  the 
activities  of  the  piemen;  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o!  the 
^■entlenian  from  Colorado  has  expired 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. ,     . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  resolution  now 
before  us,  of  course,  is  a  conscientious 
compromise  of  many  honest  and  differ- 
ing opinions  and  it  must  be  accepted  and 
rejected  largely  on  that  basis. 

No  Member   can   nut   himself   in   the 
pattern  and  within  the  cloth  of  another 
Member.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  gather 
on  common  ground.  Tins  legislation  is 
not  going  to  make  an  honest  Member 
more  honest.  It  is  not  going  to  make  a 
dishonest    Member,    if    there    be    any 
amonust  us,  honest.  But  it  does  establish 
an  honest  set  of  standards  by  which  we 
can    all    be    knowingly    protected    and 
guided,  and  a  standard  by  whicii  we  can 
knowingly  advise  our  constituents.  Let 
it  be  known  nov.'  that  this  does  not  pro- 
hibit any  Member  from  publicizing  any 
additional  information  that  he  may  wish 
to  publicize  before  his  own  constituency 
for  any  legal  purposes  what.-^oever.  If  he 
wants  to  be  considered,  perhaps,  more 
o-ien  and  above  board  than  he  lecls  some 
of  his  lellow  Members  are,  he  can  do  it. 
Tliis  resolution  does  not  prohibit   that 
procedure.    However    it    is    a    common 
ground  upon  which  wc  can  all  meet. 

As  I  said  at  the  start  if  my  remarks.  I 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y:eld 
such  time  as  she  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 

T^FfKLERl 

Mrs.  HECXLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  nev;  Member,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  urgent  need  for  the 
formulation  of  a  code  of  ethics.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  their  perform- 
ance of  this  important  duty. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Ohio    I  Mr.  WylieI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  this  resolution. 

On  April  13,  1967,  the  House  adopted 
House  Resolution  418  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  12  members,  six 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans,  "to  rec- 
ommend as  soon  as  practicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  changes 
in  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  estabhsh 
and  enforce  standards  of  official  con- 
duct for  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House." 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct,  thus  established,  has  pre- 
sented a  resolution  for  adoption  by  this 

House. 

Basically,  it  establishes  rules  of  con- 
duct for  Members  of  Congress  as 
follows : 

First.  Conduct  themselves  at  all  times 
in  a  manner  which  shall  reflect  credit- 
ably on  the  House. 

Second.  Adhere  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  to 
the  rules  of  duly  constituted  commit- 
tees thereof. 

Third.  Receive  no  compensation  nor 
permit  anv  to  accrue  to  their  beneficial 


interest,  the  receipt  of  which  would  occur 
by  virtue  of  influence  improperly  exerted 
from  their  po.sitions  in  the  Congress. 

Fo'.nth  Accept  no  gifts  of  substantial 
value  from  any  per.son.  organization,  or 
corporation  having  a  direct  interest  in 
legislation  before  the  Congres.s. 

Fifth.  Accept  no  lionorarium  for  a 
speech,  writing  for  publication,  or  oilier 
.similar  activity,  from  any  person,  organi- 
zation, or  con:>oration  m  excess  of  the 
usual  and  cii.stomai-y  value  lor  .such 
services. 

Sixth.  Keen  camijaign  funds  .separate 
from  per.soiial  funds.  No  campaiun  funds 
shall  be  converted  to  personal  use  in 
excess  of  reimbursement  for  legitimate 
and  verifiable  prior  campai'ni  expendi- 
tures. 

Seventh  Treat  as  campamn  contribu- 
tions all  proceeds  from  testimonial  or 
other  fundraising  evtnls  if  the  sponsors 
o*'  .such  affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  m 
advance  to  the  donors  or  participants 
that  the  proceeds  are  intended  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

Eighth.  Retain  no  one  from  their 
clerk-hire  allowance  who  does  not  per- 
form duties  commen.suraie  with  the  com- 
pen.'^'.it'on  Iv    .cvw-.t-. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  coinnuttee  has 
done  an  excllent  job  in  ;e  :jnr.s"  to  the 
re.soluiuin  wluch  clearl^  demonstrated  a 
need  lor  concern.  The  IKith  Ccn  nss  had 
a  respor.sibility  to  e.stabli:  h  guidelines 
for  tlK'  conriucl  of  Memb-rs  of  Congress 
and  to  set  up  a  pioceduiv  lor  carrying  out 
a  code  of  official  conduct. 

The  re.sohition  e.stablislies  a  permanent 
standing  committee  of  12  members  which 
will  have  powers  to  establish  and  eniorce 
.standards  nl  conduct  for  Memb.is  ol  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

My  interest  in  such  legislation  started 
wlien  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  where  I  .siwnsorod  a 
b  U  whicli  would  have  established  a  code 
of  ethics  for  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  a 
code  of  ethics  can  be  established  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  so  that  all  will 
know  the  standards  required  and  the 
consequences  of  violating  these  stand- 
ards Such  action  will  be  well  received  by 
the  public  and  will  make  the  public  have 
more  confidence  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Clancy!. 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  fine  and  diligent  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  and  to  offer  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  House  Resolution 
1099.  being  considered  today.  This  res- 
olution proposes  to  make  that  body  a 
permanent,  standing  committee  of  the 
House  and  to  adopt  a  code  of  official  con- 
duct. 

The  work  product  of  the  committee 
is  notable.  It  has  produced  a  set  of  rules 
which  is  both  a  constructive  step  toward 
the  deterrence  and  elimination  of  con- 
flicts of  interest:  as  well  as  a  guide  to 
ethical  nract=ces.  resiwiisive  to  the  needs 
and  functionins  of  elected  officials  in  a 
representative  form  of  government. 

There  is  a  particular  need  for  cstab- 
ILshing  such  standards  in  these  times 
when  events  arc  uncertain  and  solutions 
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difficult.  The  public  should  be  able  to 
feel  confident  that  its  representatives  are 
"Uided  by  and  responsive  to  those  needs 
which  are  best  for  the  Nation,  not  for 
any  person's  advantage.  Corresponomgly. 
there  is  a  need  to  avoid  action  which 
would  unnecessarily  repress  Representa- 
tives in  Contiress  who  are  the  extended 
voice  of  their  constituents. 

To  combine  these  considerations  and  to 
meet  these  needs  is  no  easy  task.  The 
committee  has  proceeded  in  a  fashion  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  of  appli- 
cable standards  available  and  has  molded 
them  to  apply  in  a  unique  setting.  The 
workability  of  what  has  evolved  remains 
to  be  tested.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  step 
will  make  it  possible  to  eliminate  conflict 
of  interest  as  far  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned  and  in  legislation 
that  is  considered. 

Only  by  both  adopting  this  code  and 
by  making  the  Committee  on  Official 
Standards  a  permanent  and  standing 
committee  of  the  House  can  proper  and 
meaningful  initial  steps  be  taken  to  as- 
sure continued  public  confidence  in  this 
system  as  It'  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  t3  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  ShriverI. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  for 
establishment  of  the  12-member  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  which 
has  submitted  for  consideration  today 
this  legislation  to  make  this  a  perma- 
nent committee.  The  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  enable  the  House  to  make 
important  strides  toward  the  creation 
of  a  code  of  ethics  and  coniuct. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which 
represents  a  year  of  thorough  study, 
recommends  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  as  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  with  powers  to  en- 
force standards  of  conduct.  Recommen- 
dations also  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  and 
their  top  employees  of  certain  financial 
interests  and  the  sources  of  certain  out- 
side income:  and  provisions  also  are  out- 
lined for  handling  and  use  of  campaign 
funds.  Of  equal  importance,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  adoption  of  an 
eight-point  code  of  official  conduct. 

In  general,  the  recommendations  rep- 
resent an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. They  will  contribute  to  improv- 
ing the  conduct  of  public  business  in  the 
Ccngress. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  meaningful  progress 
which  it  has  made  on  this  important 
matter  and  I  join  in  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  this  leg- 
islation Anyone  who  is  halfway  tuned  in 
on  what  the  puWic  is  thinking  knows 
full  well  that  the  public  has  a  strong 
contempt  for  elected  officials  in  general. 
In  my  opinion,  it  comes  very  close  to 
cynicism.  This  is  dangerous.  The  public 
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must  trust  the  Government  for  if  it  does 
not.  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
commences  and  apathy  adds  to  the  dif- 
ficulties in  self-government. 

Some  of  this  cynicism  comes  from  tne 
lack  of  credibility  in  our  administration 
leaders   The  public  is  told  there  will  be 
no  bombings  and  large  troop  commit- 
ments  to   Vietnam   and   then   we   hav-e 
them    The  public  is  told  that  the  draft 
quota   will   be   lowered   and   then   it   is 
rais°d  There  is  a  definite. credibility  gap. 
The  Bobby  Bakers,  the  testimonial  din- 
ner perversions,  and  the  other  shenan- 
nigans   in   high   places   have  led  many 
Americans  to  be  cynical  about  the  hon- 
esty of  their  public  senants.  This  leg- 
islation will  be  some  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  correcting  these  past  abuses 
and  I  heartily  support  it.  I  brought  many 
of  the  questionable  practices  of  Adam 
Clavton  Powell  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  5  years  ago.  In  some  small  way, 
this  helped  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
the  action  we  are  taking  today. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  doing  this 
we  subject  ourselves  to  standards  which 
should  not  be  necessary.  I  have  never 
felt  it  necessary  for  anyone  to  prove  his 
honesty.  You  find  out  about  it  sooner  or 
later  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay.  how- 
ever for  the  privilege  of  being  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  reminded  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  wrote  me  last  fall  and  urged 
mv  .support  of  full  financial  disclosure 
and  so  forth.  I  answered  that  I  would 
"o  half  way  with  him.  My  three  daugh- 
ters are  gomg  to  college  m  the  near  fu- 
ture   He  was  concerned  how  his  repre- 
sentative voted  and  whether  there  was 
any  conflict  of  interest.  I  answered  that 
I  would  be  equally  interested  in  knowing 
whether    or    not    my    daughters    would, 
when  they  bex;ome  college  students,  have 
professors  who  were  LSD  devotees,  hip- 
pies   and  imbued  with  questionable  po- 
litical principles.  I  would  like  to  be  just 
as  .sure  when  I  entrust  my  children  to 
his  care  as  he  wants  to  be  when  he  en- 
trusts the  great  duties  of  our  office  to 
people  such  as  myself. 

The  answer  is  simple.  You  cannot  leg- 
islate morality.  I  can  never  be  sure  of 
how  mv  daughters  will  be  educated  and 
he  can  ne\'er  really  be  sure  of  what  proc- 
esses go  on  in  the  legislative  arena.  This 
bill  tor  our  part  anyway,  would  at 
least  put  up  a  few  guideposts  to  help 
along  the  way.  Now,  if  they  would  work 
up  a  code  for  colleges— and.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  think  we  all  agree  they  have  a 
vei-v  sacred  trust,  too— I  would  feel  as 
safe  as  he  should  be  able  to  feel  when 
this  measure  is  adopted. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Williams  1 . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  a  very  real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  This  committee  was 
given  a  most  difficult  assignment  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  commit- 
tee members,  under  the  most  able  direc- 
tion of  Chairman  Melvin  Price  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Charles 
HALLECK,  were  determined  to  fully  carry 
out  the  assignment  which  was  given  to 
them  in  House  Resolution  418.  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  13,  1967. 


Every  member  of  the  committee  did  an 
outstanding  job  and  working  with  them 
was  a  rewarding  experience. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1099  which  will  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  The 
recommendations  and  the  rules  of  official 
conduct  recommended  by  the  committee 
are  meaningful  and  provide  a  code  for 
the  guidance  of  all  Members.  In  addition, 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1099 
will  adequately  protect  individual  Mem- 
bers and  the  House  from  embarrassment 
over  inadvertent  or  willful  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  any  Member. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  will 
also  give  protection  to  Members  who  are 
falsely  accused  of  wrongdoing.  A  prompt 
investigation  of  false  accusations  by  the 
committee  will  result  in  these  accusa- 
tions being  proven  to  be  false  and,  there- 
by, exonerating  the  Member  from  the 
stigma  of  false  charges. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
be  made  a  permanent  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  will  pinpoint  the  respon- 
sibility for  taking  action  against  any 
Member  who  is  doing  something  wrong. 
Had  this  responsibility  been  so  pin- 
pointed in  the  past,  more  prompt  action 
would  have  been  taken  against  Mein- 
bers  whose  wrongdoing  had  been  widely 
publicized  and  whose  actions  were  a  re- 
flection on  all  members  of  the  House. 

The  procedures  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  bringing  charges  against 
any  Member  requires  that  the  charges 
must  be  made  under  oath.  Thus,  any- 
one bringing  false  charges  against  a 
Member  is  libel  to  prosecution.  It  is 
further  pronded  that  the  committee  may 
undertake  investigations  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative so  that  obvious  violations  of  the 
code  or  the  rtiles  of  the  House  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  standing  committee. 

The  committee  labored  long  and  hard 
over  the  provisions  calling  for  financial 
disclosure.  I  believe  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation which  calls  for  limited 
public  financial  disclosure,  with  more 
complete  private,  confidential  disclosure, 
gives  the  Members  the  greatest  protec- 
tion without  subjecting  them  to  the  role 
of  second-class  citizens  or,  in  effect,  plac- 
ing them  in  a  cjoldfish  bowl. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  does  not  regard  its  recom- 
mendations as  the  final  word  on  this 
subject.  However,  it  does  represent  an 
excellent  starting  point  and  the  code  can 
be  changed  anytime  that  expenence 
shows  that  a  change  is  desirable. 

I  urge  your  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1099. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  FRELiNCHtnrsEN]. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  begin  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee for  their  efforts  in  producing  a  code 
of  conduct.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  committee  with  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  appropriate  rules  to  insure 
the  proper  conduct  of  Members  of  the 

Congress.  ^^  ^^  *  t 

However,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
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plan  to  vote  against  this  resolution.  I 
shall  do  so  because  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  proposed  partial  finan- 
cial disclosure  provisions  of  this  bih. 
Quite  frankly.  I  am  appalled  at  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  discu.ssing  this  vei-y 
significant  proposal  for  over  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  no  discussion,  and  no 
legi<;lative  record,  as  to  m.st  what  is 
meant  bv  the  language  which  we-  are  in- 
corporating into  the  rules  of  the  Hou.^e. 

As  an  example.  I  have  been  trying 
over  a  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
find  out  just  what  would  be  required  of 
a  Member  it  he  .should  .submit  to  the 
iiece.^sity  of  providing  this  kind  of  in- 
formation: 

The  interest  of  .i  spou-^e  cr  :uiy  other  party, 
n  con.«ructively  c:,r.tro;:ed  by  the  person 
reporting,  shall  be  considered  lo  be  the  same 
j,s  the  interest    i:   the  person  reporting. 

W'lPt  mav  I  ask— and  I  ask  this  of 
vn-  member  of  the  c^inn-.tttee— :s  mernt 
Vv't'iaf^  Ts  it  necess.iiy  lor  the  aiteie.st 
of  a  child,  minor  or  adult,  lo  be  inc'.uded 
anong  the  a.'.sets  to  be  reported  ov  a 
'Member''  Is  it  nece.s.saiy  to  include  tru=:t 
issets  that  a  Member  might  have  in 
trust  for  someone,  either  ;■.  member  cl 
his  immediate  family,  or  o  nephew  or  a 
niece   or  so:neone  outside  the  Jamily' 

No  record  has  been  e.stablished  on  tins 
ijoint  at  all.  The  least  ,ve  .should  d-:  i.^  to 
•nve  ^ndxation  r.l  what  is  mer^nt  by 
vhat  h.as  been  described  by  the  cnair- 
man  of  this  committee  as  -admitted-y 
flexible  lani^^uage." 

Furthermore,  wliai  does  the  language 
mean  witii  respect  to  the  kind  ol  dis- 
closure that  must  be  made?  -Any  bu.si- 
-•10-=^  entitV?  What  does  that  mean? 
Doe^  that  'mean  that  a  farm  owned  by 
a  Member  must  be  included  if  it  proQUces 
m  income  of  over  S5.000  a  year? 

What  does  -doing  a  .=ubstantial  busi- 
ness   with    the    Federal    Government 

Is  there  any  reasonable  test  by  wLicl. 
-Ae  could  tell  whether  a  conip?ny  i.iat 
s»lls  stock  is  doing  substantial  busmess  ^ 
Is  -t  going  to  be  the  lesponsibihty  Oi 
the  permanent  committee,  to  .set  up  a 
list  identifying  which  companies  vavst 
be  listed,  and  which  need  not? 

Further,  what  ent  ty  is  subject  to  Fea- 
eral  regulatory  agencies?  V/ould  that 
automatically  include  any  company 
listed  on  the  .stock  cxciiange? 

All  these  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered. ^  ., 

Let  me  ask  an  even  more  fundamental 

que.stion: 

What  is  the  pui-po.se  to  be  served  by 
the  public  disclosure?  Lc-t  me  say  tha. 
l'  v,-ould  tomorrow,  if  my  return  were 
ready,  be  glad  to  submit  my  income  :hx 
return  to  any  Member  of  this  body  u  he 
felt  H  would  be  of  advantaGe  in  detcr- 
min^n-'  whethei  or  not  I  :iad  some  kind 
of  cop.f.ict  of  interest,  or  have  ;n  .some 
way  not  voted  properly.  However.  I  if's 
iiothins  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
public  indication  of  where  a  Members 
inancial  interests  lie. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  disclosure 
is  presumably  to  prevent  some  kind  of 
conflict  of  interest.  This  would,  it  is 
argued,  give  the  voters  an  opportunity  to 
itnow  whether  such  a  conflict  of  interest 
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exists,  and  if  one  did  exi.st.  perhaps  they 
would  not  vote  to  put  a  Member  back 
into  office. 

Let  me  ask.  for  example,  if  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Oklahoma  or  Texas  had 
an  interest  in  an  oil  company,  would 
he  be  prevented  from  voting  on  a  ques- 
•ion  involving  oil  because  it  niiuht  be  a 
conflict  of  interest?  Or  would  it  in  fact 
be  necessarv  for  him  to  vote,  regardless 
of  his  holding,  becau.se  of  the  nature  ol 
>iis  congressional  district? 

Mr.  .ALBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sientleman  vield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  vield  to  inc 
.  e-tlPinan  from  Oklahoma,  the  maionty 
fead^r  I  was  hoping  that  a  member  ot 
the  committee  would  answer  .some  ot 
these  questions  which  I  consider  lunda- 

mental. 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  iientlemaii  men- 
tioned Oklahoma.  The  larec.st  oil  com- 
')anv  in  the  country.  I  believe,  is  t.ie 
Sf^-ndard  O  1  Co.  of  Nev>-  .ter.sey.  and  per- 
haps .some  Member  Horn  New  Jersey 
vi.uld  ov.n  .'^lofk  m  ilial  companv, 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  a-iee  with 
the  -entleman.  It  strikes  me  that  a  ais- 
pin.s'ire  that  an  individual  owns  at  least 
'<■,  000  in  anv  of  a  number  of  companies 
would  aive  no  clue  as  to  wi.-ther  or  not 
M>ch  ownership  might  influence  h.;s  vote. 
I    -iivself     feel   it   insulting    to   suggest. 
betaus(>  I  mitiht  happen  to  have  o'^ner- 
^'-••j  in  a  certain  company,  it  would  in- 
fluence mv  vote.  Presumably  it  does  not. 
Porlnps  it  is  being  areued  that  by  votina 
there   could  be  some   influence   on   the 
maik'^'  value  of  an  equity  investment,  taut 
I  suggest  that  that  would  be  an  impos- 
■^ibilitv  lor  the  average  investor. 
I  'cVret  that  my  time  has  expired. 
Air   H.ALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  uentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.KvL..  ^     , 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterda^  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  we  were  concerned 
'vith  crime,  particularly  organized  crime^ 
Today  we  are  talking  about  ethics.  I 
would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes, 
not  about  the  problem  that  could  nap- 
i>er  but  a  problem  that  does  occur  today 
on  the  campus  of  the  Capitol,  and  one 
-vh'cli  deserves  immediate  attention. 

For   about    a   year   investigatiori   has 

beer  underway  checking  into  an  illegal. 

well-organized    activ.tv    iiere    on    -the 

Hill-  one  which  involves  the  numbers 

rrcket,  .soorts  pools,  and  similar  gam- 

b^.no    1  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

tl  at  this  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  size  to 

be  of  very  ?;ra\e  concern.  Investigation 

has  been  extensive.  ,     :.,,,,,;- 

T  have  been  closely  .-issoci^teu  with  thi.-j 

-.uCestiaation.  I  am  personally  satisfied 

i:.n  ^10  Member  of  this  body  and  no  o.- 

fidal  of  this  body  is  involved.  But  un.ess 

curbed,  tl.e  subject  will  reflect  v.itli  ;n- 

mry  to  all  Members  and  all  the  officials 

c:  this  body. 

\  verv  large  number  of  ii?ople  air 
iivoived  These  neoi.le  ar^  employees  r.f 
'he  House.  These  nnployees  work  m  al- 
most ovcrv  depart tr.ent  r.f  the  Hou.se. 

I  h.ope  that  under  this  act  the  Ethic.s 
r^o-nmUtce  can  make  avaUable  to  itself 
framed  investigators  who  can  look  into 
.such  matters.  At  the  present  time,  if  we 
are  to  set  a  trained  investigator  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  .he 


Metropolitan  Police  Department,  we 
must  do  so  through  an  arrangement  with 
the  Capitol  Police  Board  or  the  investi- 
gation IS  not  to  proceed.  When  we  get 
investigators  of  this  kind,  they  are 
marked  almo.st  immediately  by  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  trade. 

I  can  tell  vou  that  no  wiretaps  or 
similar  devices  were  used  in  this  investi- 
gation I  can  tell  you  that  no  rules  of  the 
House  were  violated  I  can  also  tell  you 
that  I  think  on  this  day  eveiy  officer 
of  this  Hou.se  should  advise  every  em- 
ployee under  his  jurisdiction  that  that 
emplovee  will  be  .-ummarily  dismis.sed  it 
he  buvs  or  .sells  numbers  or  eneaees  in 
oth-r  lUe-al  activity  and,  in.sofar  ns  I 
am  concerned,  tlie  individual  .should  not 
be  reinstated. 

When  -ports  lists  and  numbers  can  be 
Dutchasod  in  every  liuildlng  on  this 
campus  e\ery  day.  the  situation  cannot 
ljt>  Ignored 

I  do  not  intend  to  .say  any  more  on 
•hi'^  matter  If  reporter.s  of  the  public 
T.^dia  desiie  further  information,  mav 
T  >ii,j-est  with  some  basic  knowkdce  that 
th°-e  are  numbers  of  theii'  corps  who 
cm  ■ive  them  sufficimt  practical  basic 
knnvlediie  of  the  si;biect  .^o  they  can  pro- 
ceed ..n  their  own  to  complete  an  mve.sti- 
uation.  .,   , 

Mr    OI-SEN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I   have 
read  with  creat  interest  the  report  .sub- 
irMted    10    vou    by    the    Commltlce    on 
Standard.^  of  Official  ConduC.  I  entlni.sl- 
•is'lcallv  ascribe  to  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  and  hope  that  the  Hou.se 
V  *11  see  fit   to  adopt   the  lecomm.ended 
re'-olution.  However,  I  feel  the  committee 
did  not  uo  far  enough  because  it  shomd 
have  included  the  requirement  that  corn- 
nletn  details  of  campaign  financin-   be 
1  led  bv  each  Member.  In  Montana  w.-' 
inve  been  required  to  do  this  for  years 
and  I  feel  this  is  a  healthy  thm-^I  am 
'-ure  the  Lrreat  majority   of  my  dlstm- 
■■uished   colleagues  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  di.sclo.se  their  cnmpaun 
f-.nancing.  ... 

Ml  Chairman.  I  liope  that  we  will 
imend  the  propo.sed  resolution  before 
passage  to  include  campaign  financing 
'd:.sclo.sure. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yie.d 

c-ich   time  as   l.e  may  consume   to  the 

-entlcman  froiv.  New  York  !Mr,  Pi-niEj. 

Mr.  PIRNIE   Mv.  Chairman.  I  thank 

the  ;'entleman  lor  yieldin'^^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  th;s  onportunitv 
,  f  exp'-essi'v  mv  commendation  to  the 
,^h3iMnai'.  nf  this  committrt'  raid  to  tho 
ran>.ra^'  minority  member  and  the  other 
rf-mbcis  of  the  committee. 

I  loined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  and  .'^trongly  .support  it  but  I 
.h-ie  this  feelina  which  I  know  is  in  »^he 
hparts  and  minds  of  all  Members  of  this 
bodv  That  alter  all.  the  obicctive  we  are 
-er-lun-'.  cannot  be  completely  '.lained  by 
\nv  lan-u.iffe  m  this  or  :.ny  other  resolu- 
tion but  h.as  to  be  found  m  •  ur  full  un- 
,''■.■•^tanding  of  our  oblization  to  our  con- 
:'tituents.  our  country,  and  our  own 
con.science. 

Bat  this  resolution  rrpre,  ents  a  mope, 
-tart  I  pm  sure  that  throuuh  the  con- 
tiru^ic  .study  and  .supervision  of  the 
permanent  committee  we  can  be  assured 
that  all  appropriate  action  r.eoe.ssar5  to 
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protect  the  Integrity  and  dignity  of  this 
body  will  be  taken. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  en- 
thusiastic support  of  House  Resolution 
1099,    to    continue    the    Committee    on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as  a  per- 
manent committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. ,     . 
On  the  opening  day  of  Congress  last 
year  I  joined  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Introducing  resolutions  to  cre- 
ate a  special  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Three  months  afterward  this 
bipartisan  committee  was  created,  and 
has  recently  submitted  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  exceUent  report  and  recommenda- 
Uons,  including  a  new  eight-point  code 
of  official  conduct  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*.-                                  ,    .       . 

In  addition  to  the  recommended  code 
of  official  conduct,  the  committee  has. 
among  other  recommendations,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as  a  per- 
manent sUndlng  committee  of  the  House 
with  powers  to  enforce  the  standards  of 
conduct  It  has  proposed. 

I  believe  all  of  the  proposals  of  the 
special  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  by  all  Americans  inter- 
ested in  good  government.  Adoption  of 
these  recommendations,  and  adherence 
to  them  by  Members  of  Congress,  should 
help  Increase  confidence  in  the  ethical 
behavior  of  the  Congress  which  has  been 
threatened  by  the  actions  of  a  few. 

Mr  PRICE  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr. Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  The  committee  has 
produced  a  unanimous  report  which 
deserves  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  believe  the  report  represents  a  sub- 
stantial thrust  forward  in  the  field  of 
government  standards.  The  Congress 
should  set  the  example  in  the  conduct 
of  official  business  for  the  rest  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  This  has  not  always 
been  so.  but  I  think  the  Ethics  Committee 
by  Its  recommendations  has  made  avail- 
able to  us  the  greatest  advancement  in 
congressional  ethics  in  the  179-year  his- 
tory of  Congress. 

The  committee  has  conducted  a  long 
and  thorough  investigation  In  this  sensi- 
tive field.  The  problems  have  received 
good  study  and  attention,  with  an  op- 
portunity for  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  outside  witnesses  to  express  their 
views. 

Careful  deliberation  by  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  staff  has  elim- 
inated the  impractical  Ideas  and  outlined 
the  necessary  rules  by  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  body.  The  legislation  speaks 
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eloquently  of  the  duty  performed  by 
every  member  of  the  committee,  which 
has  gone  about  its  work  In  an  unassum- 
ing, thoughtful  manner,  despite  Its  not 
altogether  pleasant  responsibility. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  first  House  Ethics  Committee, 
and  as  the  committee's  report  points  out, 
our  tenure  was  'short  lived."  I  do  believe, 
as  the  report  suggests,  we  did  do  some 
important  "spadework." 

For  example,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress recommended  that  the  committee 
be  continued  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
that  it  have  the  power  to  receive  and 
investigate  complaints  against  Members 
and  recommend  appropriate  disciplinary 
action.  I  am  pleased  these  points  are  in- 
cluded in  the  committee's  report. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  committee 
as  a  permanent  standing  committee  of 
the  House  with  clear-cut  powers  to  en- 
force standards  and  public  disclosure  of 
certain  assets,  income,  and  gifts  are  two 
important  suggestions  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  House  and  approved,  just 
as  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

This  report  is  the  outgrowth  not  only 
of  the  splendid  work  of  the  committee, 
but  of  the  interest  of  many  Members  of 
the  House  Over  100  resolutions  calling 
for  the  creation  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
in  the  90th  Congress  were  introduced  and 
the  Rules  Committee  held  long  and  care- 
ful hearings  on  these  resolutions. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  report  is  to 
help  improve  the  standards  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  the 
public  confidence  therein.  Sixty  percent 
of  those  answering  a  Gallup  poll  In  1967 
said  they  believed  the  misuse  of  Govern- 
ment funds  by  Congressmen  was  fairly 
common.  Of  course,  we  know  that  such 
abuses  are  in  fact  not  common  but  we 
have  seen  a  number  of  such  damaging 
polls  showing  the  people's  lack  of  faith 
in  the  Integrity  of  Congress. 

A  permanent  House  Ethics  Committee 
is  the  vehicle  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  highest  possible  standards  by  statute 
and  enforcement. 

Some  months  ago,  I  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide survey  on  what  the  individual 
States  had  done  in  the  way  of  codes  of 
ethics  or  confiict-of-interest  laws  relat- 
ing to  executive  and  legislative  officials. 
Some  23  States  have  statutes  in  this  field. 
For  example,  New  York  was  the  first 
State  to  enact  a  confiict-of-interest  law 
in  1954;  California  now  has  a  strong  law- 
for  its  legislators,  who  make  annual  sal- 
aries of  $16,000;  Missouri  adopted  the 
same  code  of  ethics  for  government  serv- 
ice which  was  approved  by  Congress  In 
1958  for  Federal  employees,  and  my  own 
State  of  Florida  has  a  set  of  standards 
for  its  State  representatives  and  senators. 
Most  of  the  States  and  many  major  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  acting  for  strong 
government  ethics  committees  and  laws 
on  the  books.  The  first  official  act  by  the 
new   mayor   of    Jacksonville,   Fla.,    my 
hometown,  the  Honorable  Hans  Tanzler, 
Jr    was  the  proposal  for  a  code  of  ethics 
for  city  employees  and  officials.  This  was 
also  patterned  after  the  code  of  ethics 
for  government  service  passed  in  1958. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today  Is  reasonable,  not 


extreme,  and  Is  a  constructive  thrust  for- 
ward  for  better  government.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
has  done  a  good  job.  Its  report  deserves 
to  be  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. I  am  hopeful  it  wlU  be  enacted 

without  delay.  ^  r    .  i^ 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mrs.  DwYER]  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
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sume. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  been  deeply  concerned  and  ac- 
tively Involved  for  several  years  in  the 
area  of  congressional  ethics,  I  have  found 
myself  approaching  the  pending  resolu- 
tion and  the  report  upon  which  it  is 
based  from  two  points  of  view: 

Hrst,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  the 
House  finally  has  before  it  a  concrete  and 
potentially  effective  proposal  for  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  a  code  of  official 
conduct  for  the  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  this  body;  and 

Second,  a  lingering  regret  that  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct did  not  more  fully  utilize  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  House  a  more 
comprehensive,  less  ambiguous,  code  of 

On  balance,  however,  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  committee  has  made  an  encour- 
aging start  and  has  established  an  ethi- 
cal structure  which  can  be  elaborated 
and  Improved  as  changing  needs  and  ex- 
perience suggest.  In  light  of  the  sharp 
divisions  within  the  House  on  questions 
of  ethical  standards,  and  in  view  of  the 
considerably  less  effective  series  of  rules 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  the  commit- 
tee's achievement  is  a  notable  one. 

In  three  particular  respects,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  resolution  Is 
most  significant: 

First  It  would  establish  the  committee 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  equip  it  with 
the  power  to  investigate,  to  recommend 
disciplinary  action  for  violations,  to  re- 
port evidence  of  such  violations  to  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agencies,  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  proposed  code 
of  official  conduct,  and  to  render  advisory 
opinions  on  ethical  questions— powers 
which,  properly  used,  can  make  the  com- 
mittee an  effective  Instrument  by  which 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress  can  be 

restored;  xt.    «    * 

Second,  it  would  establish  for  the  first 
time  of  a  specific  and  enforceable  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  which,  despite  its  gaps 
.  and  ambiguities,  sets  the  Important  prec- 
edent of  specifying  certain  principles 
which  those  who  hold  the  high  office  of 
U.S.  Representative  will  be  expected  to 
honor;  and  ^     ^, 

Third  It  would  establish,  again  for  the 
first  time,  the  principle  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  subject  to  requirements  of 
responsibility  and  accountability— in- 
cluding the  disclosure  of  their  assets  and 
Income— that  go  beyond  those  which  are 
binding  upon  private  citizens. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  once  and  for 
all  recognizes  that  persons  elected  to 
public  office  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
sensitive  public  trust  which  we  cannot 
allow  to  be  sullied.  Public  office  is  a 
privilege.  Those  of  us  who  hold  public 
office  do  so  because  we  sought  it:  it  was 
not  imposed  upon  us.  We  have,  con- 


sequently, accepted  the  obligations,  the 
limitations,  the  inconveniences  that  ac- 
company public  life.  In  effect,  the  com- 
mittee resolution  simply  formalizes  these 
responsibilities  and  makes  them  bind- 
ing 

To  the  extent  that  the  committee 
resolution  is  inadequate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  of  the  reason  rests  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  limit  its  resolution 
to  those  recommendations  which  would 
not  require  statutory  changes  and  there- 
fore would  not  involve  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Senate.  I  feel  certain  there  were 
sound  reasons  for  such  a  decision  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  urge  members  of  the 
committee  to  turn  their  attention  more 
directly  to  the  need  to  improve  specific 
laws— as  opposed  to  House  rules— which 
affect  the  conduct  of  Members  and  staff. 
In  my  own  testimony  and  that  of  others 
before  the  committee,  specific  recom- 
mendations were  directed  to  this  ob- 
jective. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  committee 
will  shortly  consider  improving  the  pro- 
posed rules  changes  in  at  least  two  re- 
spects: First,  by  defining  more  meaning- 
fully the  governing  language  in  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct— for  example,  in 
paragraph  4.  what  constitutes  a  "gift  of 
substantial  value"?— and  by  otherwise 
relating  the  code  more  immediately  to 
the  realities  of  conduct  in  public  office; 
and,  second,  by  at  least  some  tightening 
up  of  such  broad  provisions  in  the  finan- 
cial disclosure  rule  as  that  which  exempts 
from  disclosure  amounts  of  income  and 
capital  gains  of  less  than  $5.000— a  figure 
which  seems  imnecessarily  high. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  committee 
will,  In  fact,  deal  with  these  problems  or 
omissions.  In  its  report,  the  committee 
Included  the  following  paragraph: 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  It  regards 
Its  proposals  not  as  the  full  answer  to  the 
maintenance  of  ethical  standards  of  conduct 
but  as  a  meaningful  beginning.  The  commit- 
tee contemplates  that  the  proposed  code  of 
standards.  If  adopted,  will  be  subject  to  revi- 
sion and  refinement  as  experience  and  devel- 
opments indicate.  The  provUlons  recom- 
mended herein  for  the  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  details  may  prove  in  practice  not 
as  workable  aa  they  do  In  the  hypothetical. 
These,  too,  may  need  modification  as  ex- 
perience dictates 


Potentially,  at  least,  the  committee's 
expressed  intention  to  develop  a  series 
of  precedents  through  published  deci- 
sions in  the  form  of  advisory  opinions 
on  the  propriety  of  current  or  proposed 
conduct  may  become — in  the  committee's 
own  words — "Its  most  valuable  function." 
If  such  precedents  can  be  systematically 
developed  in  each  of  the  major  problem 
areas,  published  with  reasonable  expedi- 
tion, and  expressed  with  realistic  preci- 
sion, then  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  code 
may  well  exceed  in  Importance  the  code's 
enforcement  provisions.  If  I  understand 
the  committee's  position,  however,  this 
goal  will  require  the  cooperation  of  Mem- 
bers in  submitting  appropriate  requests 
for  advisory  opinions. 

Specific  and  authoritative  opinions 
rendered  by  the  committee  on  specific 
behavior  as  described  in  its  fullest  con- 
text can  be  the  best  kind  of  preventive 
medicine  and  a  most  effective  means  of 
convincing  Congress,  its  employees,  and 
the  American  people  that  conduct  of  a 


questionable  or  imethlcal  character  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Mr  Chairman,  rather  than  delay  the 
House  further,  I  include  herewith,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  my 
statement  on  September  14,  1967,  before 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  text  of  House  Reso- 
lution 392  which  contain,  taken  together, 
the  details  of  my  own  proposals  in  this 

field. 
The  statement  and  resolution  follow: 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  Pl-ORENCl  P. 
DWYER  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMnTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  EFFECTIVE  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
AREA  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS.  SEPTEMBER 
14.  1967 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee It  Is  a  source  uf  considerable  grati- 
tude to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  millions  of 
Americans,  that  your  Committee  Is  actively 
pursuing  the  question  of  establishing  stand- 
ards of  official  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

No    Issue    before    the    Congress,    In    my 
ludgment.     Is    more     Important    than     the 
need  to  reestablish  and  strengthen  the  pub- 
he  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Branch   of   the   Government.   We   all 
know— for  the  public  opinion  polls.  amonR 
other  evidence,  have  told  us-how  seriously 
popular   regard    for    Congress    has   declined 
m  recent  vears.  At  a  time  when  most  of  us 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing imbalance  of  power  between  the  £.xecu- 
tlv-e  and  Legislative  Branches,  about  the  ap- 
parent looseness  of  public  morals,  and  about 
the  disregard  for  law  and  order,  we  have  a 
special   responsibility   to   establish   and   en- 
force the  highest  standards  of  conduct  for 
this    the  highest  institution  of  representa- 
tive  government    In   the    Nation.    It    seems 
obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  others,  in  or 
out  of  public  life,  to  conform  to  ethical  stand- 
ards which  we  are  unwilling  to  establish  for 
ourselves. 

Already,  Congress  has  lagged  much  too  lar 
behind  other  institutions  and  organizations, 
in  adopting  effective  ethical  standards 
Bar  associations.  medical  associations, 
local  and  Sta«e  governing  bodies,  and  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment 
have  established  codes  of  ethics  and  conflict- 
of-interest  regulations  which  go  far  beyond 
anything  the  Congress  has  done.  Within  the 
pMt  week,  for  example,  two  more  com- 
munities in  mv  own  Congressional  District 
have  approved  detailed  and  demanding  codes 
for  their  local  governing  bodies.  In  one  case, 
the  local  ordinance  established  an  independ- 
ent committee  of  private  citizens  to  su- 
nervlse  and  enforce  the  implementation  of 
the  regulations,  completely  detached  from 
the  local  government. 

All  this  activity,  I  believe,  can  be  traced 
to  the  demands  of  the  general  public  for  full 
information  about  what  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  doing  and  for  assurance  that 
the  conduct  of  public  officials  will  be  above 
reproach.  Certainly,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  ask  this  of  us  and  a  right  to  expect  that 
we  will  respond  afBrmatlvely.  Should  we  fa 
to  respond.  In  an  effective  way,  then  we  shall 
only  be  Inviting  further  public  cynicism 
about  the  Congress  and  suggesting  to  the 
people  that  we  have  something  to  hide. 

My  faith  In  thU  Institution  and  my  respect 
for  my  colleagues  Is  too  great  to  permit  this 
to  happen.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  the 
proposals  fbr  ethics  legislation  which  so  many 
of  us  have  made  should  be  understood  not  as 
an  implication  that  Congressional  behavior 
Is  somehow  less  saUsfactory  than  the  norm 
but  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
good  faith  and  our  respect  for  the  people  s 
right  to  know.  In  the  same  sense,  these  pro- 
Dosals  should  be  seen  not  as  an  onerous  bur- 
den on  Members  of  Congress  or  a  distasteful 


invasion  of  our  privacy  but  us  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  public  responsibilities  we  agreed 
to  undertake  when  we  eought  election  to 
public  office. 

We  pride  ourselves,  as  politicians,  on  our 
sense  of  realism.  I  suggest,  then,  thai  lealiiy. 
backed  up  by  experience,  tells  us  that  public 
officials  are  no  less  subject  to  temptation  ur 
no  less  immune  from  carelessness  ihan  oth- 
ers who  occupy  position.s  of  authority  or  In- 
fluence or  power.  If  this  Is  so.  we  should  act 
accordlnglv  and  establish  standards  and  pro- 
cedures which  win  help  protect  us  and  the 
people  we  represent  from  avoidable  human 
weaknesses  and  their  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  have 
conducted  an  intensive  restudy  of  this  entire 
field— reviewing  the  existing  Inadequate  stat- 
utes  analvzing  past  proposals  for  reform,  and 
contrasting  the  conflict-of-interest  reeula- 
tions  and  standards  of  ethical  conduct  which 
govern  officials  of  the  executive  branch  with 
the  virtual  absence  of  effective  standards  and 
regulations  governing  the  '     ngress. 

.\s  .1  rpn;.i  o(  these  reviews.  I  am  more 
(onvinced  than  ever  lint  uny  ethics  program 
which  the  House  niiaht  adopt  will  be  defi- 
cient unless  It  includes  three  main  features: 
First  it  must  provide  tor  lull  disclosure, 
so  that  Congress  and  the  people  will  have 
access  to  the  facts  uf  what  is  being  done  and 
how  Us  money  is  being  used. 

Second,  it  must  establish  bpeclfic  .'-trmdards 
of  behavior  and  prohibit  the  violation  of 
these  standards. 

And  third,  it  must  be  enforceable,  on  a 
regular,  continuing  and  systematic  basis 
Each  of  these  features.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
reinforce  the  others.  Without  any  one  ot 
them,  the  whole  will  be  Inadequate  Dis- 
closure alone,  for  example,  may  lead  nowhere 
unless  there  are  standards  against  which  to 
measure  the  facts  which  are  disclosed.  Like- 
wise, standards  by  themselves  cao  be  mean- 
ingless unless  we  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
termine when  they  are  being  abused.  And. 
linallv  unless  there  Is  assurance  that  puni- 
tive action  of  some  kind  will  follow  from 
proven  violations,  then  the  restraining  In- 
fluence of  both  standards  and  disclosure  wlM 
be  gravely  weakened. 

Acting  on  these  assumptions.  I  have  pre- 
pared an  ethics  program  which  I  believe  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  the  pro- 
cedures, standards,  and  conditions  under 
which  the  House  can  exercise  effective  super- 
vision of  the  behavior  of  Its  own  Members— 
a  responsibility  which  It  cannot  delegate  lo 
others  and  which  It  must  not  refuse. 

Tlie  principal  elements  !n  my  program 
which  I  have  Introduced  as  legislation,  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Public  disclosure  of  all  income,  in- 
cluding Identification  of  sources,  gifts  of 
more  than  nominal  value,  assets,  liabilities, 
and  transactions  In  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  commodities  by  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate,  top  congressional  .staff  employ- 
ees and  higher-ranking  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  in  annual  reports  filed  v^-lth  the 
Comptroller  General  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  and  the  press. 

Second.  Public  disclosure,  as  part  of  the 
published  record  of  each  case,  of  all  com- 
munications or  contacts  with  administrative 
agencies  bv  Members  of  Congress  or  others 
outside  the  .igency  In  connection  with  con- 
tract awards,  licenses,  grants  of  authority, 
et  cetera. 

Third  Public  disclosure,  through  audits 
conducted  bv  the  Comptroller  General  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  of  all  spending  of  appro- 
priated funds  bv  Members,  committees,  and 
officers  of  the  House  from  all  accounts  main- 
tained by  the  House  Including  those  for 
salaries,  expenses,  travel,  clerk-hire,  et  cetera. 
Fourth.  Adoption  of  an  Interim  code  of 
ethics  for  the  guidance  of  Members,  officers 
and   employees  of   the  Hotiee   pending   ap- 
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proval  of  a  more  comprehensive  code.  Such 
an  interim  code  haa  been  spelled  out  in  some 
detail  in  legislation  introduced  by  several 
of  our  colleagues,  including  my  own  House 
Resolution  392  where  the  interim  code  ap- 
pears in  Section  7. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  which  shall  have 
authority  to  tai  investigate  allegations  of 
Improper  conduct,  ib)  recommend  discipli- 
nary action  to  the  House,  (c)  report  viola- 
tions of  law  to  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  authorities,  idi  recommend  to  the 
House  changes  or  additions  to  its  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  standards  of  con- 
duct, (ei  render  advisory  opinions  on  ethical 
questions  upon  request,  if)  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  of  existing  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  applicable  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  determine  how  they  should  be  strength- 
ened and  ( g  I  recommend  a  comprehensive, 
speclflc.  and  enforceable  code  of  ethics. 
Since  your  own  Committee  lacks  authority 
in  certain  of  these  respects.  I  would  earnest- 
ly suggest  that  you  request  such  authority 
from  the  House. 

Sixth.  Provision  of  stricter  controls  over 
expenditures  by  Members  of  Congress  or  etn- 
plovees  traveling  outside  the  United  States. 
Seventh.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  con- 
tributions to  Members  of  Congress  for  per- 
sonal purposes. 

Eighth.  Prshlbition  of  the  employment  of 
relatives  on  congressional  payrolls  and  the 
requirement  that  all  employees  regularly  at- 
tend ajid  perform  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  employed. 

Ninth.  Provisions  of  appropriate  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  above. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  all  our 
colleagues  will  agree  that  all  the  provisions 
I  have  mentioned  are  necessary.  There  will 
be  disagreement  about  the  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishing  what  I  hope  is  the  com- 
mon objective  of  all  of  us,  the  revival  of  con- 
ridence  in  the  Congress.  I  for  one  shall  wel- 
come such  debate— so  long  as  we  can  be  as- 
sured effective  action  will  follow 

We  cannot  go  on  much  longer  ;is  thouch 
we  were  oblivious  to  the  mounting  criricUm 
of  Congress,  to  the  loss  of  prestige,  to  the 
periodic  scandals  that  reach  out  and  touch 
all  of  us.  and  to  the  demands  from  every 
side  that  we  put  thi.s  House  in  order. 

I  am  amazed  that  our  people  have  been 
so  patient,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are.  after 
all.  the  ones  to  nhom  we  must  account,  the 
source  of  our  fu.nds  and  our  authority  The 
Congress  has  given  them  too  many  reasons 
to  wonder  and  doubr;  we  have  stretched 
their  patience  to  the  breaking  point 

This  Committee  has  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  help  preserve  and  enhance 
the  role  of  Congress  .ts  a  free  and  repr.'-senta- 
ttve  assembly.  I  know  how  seriously  you 
have  taken  on  this  responsibiU'.y.  and  I  h.<ve 
every  confidence  th.it  the  results  of  your 
work  will  reflect  credit  upon  us  all. 


(c»  A  malorltv  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  except  that  the 
select  committee  mav  hx  .i  ie.sser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpo.-^e  of  taking  sworn 
testimony  The  select  committee  shall  adopt 
rules  of  prt.cedure  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  governing  standlne:  com- 
mittees of  the  House 


Sec 


POLICY    AND    PfKPOSE 

lai   One  of  the  most  vital  concerns 


H    Res.  392 


Resohe'i, 


est.-\3I.ish:..e:.;t   of   sct-Ecr   co:.:^:ITTEE   ox 

ST.\ND.-\RDS    .-..■.D    CONDUCT 

Section  1.  (ai  There  is  herotay  established 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  to  be  known 
as  the  Select;  Commlitee  on  Standard.',  and 
Conduct  ireiened  to  hereinafter  as  tlic  -se- 
lect committee" t  consisting  of  ten  Members 
of  the  House,  of  whom  five  sha:'.  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  majority  p.irty  and  five 
sh.iU  be  selected  from  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  Members  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bvthe  Speaker  of  the  Hovise.  The 
select  committee  shall  .select  a  chairman  ana 
a  vice  chairman  from   among  Us  members 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  auinor- 
ity  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shai:  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  .vs  original  appoint- 
ments thereto  are  made. 


of  a  free  .uid  representative  government  is 
the  maintenance  of  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards for  their  representatives  which  are  above 
cause  f.Jr  reproach  and  warrant  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  The  people  are  entitled 
ro  expect  from  their  elected  Representatives 
;n  the  Federal  Government  and  the  employ- 
ees of  'he  leuislative  br.mch  .i  standard  above 
that  rif  the  marketplace,  for  these  public 
servant^i  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  Yet  the.«ie  standards  must  be  practi- 
cal and  should  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
people  who  elect  their  representatives.  Some 
conthcts  of  interest  are  cle.irly  wrong  and 
.should  be  proscribed  by  sanctions  m  the 
rriininal  law:  however,  many  are  composed  of 
such  dlver.'ie  circuinstances.  events,  .md  in- 
MU'nble  and  indirect  concerns  that  only  the 
inrtrv.dual  conscience  can  .-^erve  as  a  practical 
■nude  But  there  are  many  possibilities  of 
conflict  m  that  shadowland  t.l  conduct  for 
which  i^tiidance  would  l)e  useiiil  and  he,-lthy. 
but  for  which  the  rrinuiiai  iaw  is  neither 
suited  nor  suitable  Therefore,  the  House 
finds  that  a  code  of  ethics  is  desirable  lor  the 
tjuidancp  and  protection  of  its  Members  and 
the  oiiicers  .md  employees  of  the  House,  by 
establishing  the  standards  oi  conduct  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  of  them. 

(b»  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and  investi- 
"atlon  to  determine  necessary  and  desirable 
chan"es  m  existing  condicts-of-inter-st  stat- 
utes applying  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  House,  and 
to  develop  a  comprehensr.  e  code  of  ethics  for 
the  ''uidance  of  such  Members,  officers,  and 
employees,  by  which  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution  may  be  more  fully  realized  m  the 
conduct  of  the  public  tatismess  in  the  House, 
Sec.  3,  I  a;  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select 
committee  to — 

( 1 )  receive  complaints  and  investigate,  on 
Its  own  initiative  as  well  as  upon  request, 
allegations  of  improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  House,  violations  of  law,  and 
violations  of  rules,  res^ulations,  and  any  code 
of  ethics  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  Individuals  in  'he  performance  of 
their  duties  .is  Members  of  the  House,  or  as 
officers  or  employees  of  the  House,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect   thereto; 

,2)  recommend  to  the  House  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  such  violations  which  the  select 
committee  .shall  determine,  after  according 
to  the  individuals  concerned  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  heariu^.  to  have  occurred: 
(3i  recommend  to  the  House,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  changes  in  :.r  additions  to 
the  rules  or  rcgulatiuiis  of  <:ho  House  as  the 
select  committee  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  dcfirahle  to  insure  proper  standards 
of  conduct  bv  Members  d  the  House,  and  by 
officers  or  employees  of  the  House,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  the  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities; 

1 4)  report  violations  by  i  m.tjority  vote  of 
the  fill'.  CGinT^.ittee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities;  and 

(5)  render  advisory  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  ethics  arising  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  any  code  of  ethics  Of  the  House 
when  so  requested  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  officers  or  employees  of  the  House, 
(b)  The  select  committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  House  its  recom- 
mendation   as    to    any   legislative   measures 


which  it  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  4.  (a|  The  select  committee  is  author- 
ized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures:  i2)  hold 
such  hearings;  1 3 )  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  House;  (41  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments: I5i  administer  such  oaths:  (6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition:  and 
(7t  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  "clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable, 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members  of 
the  select  committee  selected  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one 
assistant  or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  select  committee  may  receive 
compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  SI. 600  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  bv  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  members  of  the  minority  party. 

(CI   With  the  prior  consent  >if  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,   the  select  com- 
mittee mav  I  1 )"  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, and  facilities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  any  department   nr  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  (21 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise 
the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency  as  it  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  House,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
select  committee  may   utilize  the  facilities 
and   the  services  of   the  staff  of  such  other 
committee   or   subcommittee   whenever    the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropriate, 
(d)   Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  select 
committee  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by  him. 
.aid  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such"  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of    the    select    committee    or    any    member 
•he-eof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
Sec    5    -a)   As  used  in  thi::  resolution,  the 
term  "Members  of  the  House"  includes  any 
Delegate  to  the  House  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner in  the  House. 

(b»   As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
••officer  or  employee  of  the  House"  means— 
ill    an  elected  officer  of  the  House  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House; 

i2t  an  employee  of  the  House,  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  House,  of  any 
Members  of  the  House,  or  ol  any  Delegate 
to  the  House  or  Resident  Commissioner  In 
the  House: 

(3i  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
or  any  employee  of  his  office: 

(4i"  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House  m 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

,5)   a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
'whose    compensation    is    disbursed    by    the 
Clerk  of  the  House:  and 

(6)  an  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

rOWERS    -\ND    DVTIES 

Sec.  6.  lai  It  sh.tll  be  the  duty  "f  th? 
select  committee  to  un-iertake  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  of  the  v.-av.-  ■r\6 
means  bv  which  the  policy  objectives  .-^et 
forth  in  "section  2  of  this  resolution  can 
further  be  assured.  In  the  conduct  of  .-uch 
study  and  investigation  the  select  committee 
shall',  among  other  things,  deteimine  to  v-.hat 
extent  existing  conflict-of-interest  :..W5  or 
regulations  .'applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  strengthened,  and  it  Ehall 
recommend  a  comprehensive,  specific,  and 
enforcible  code  of  ethics  in  the  formulation 
of  which  it  shall  have  considered  t.hc  fol- 
lowing subjects; 
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1 1 )  Outside  employment  or  professional 
or  business  activity  by  Members  of  the  House 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  House; 

1 21  Disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  House  of  con- 
fidential information  acquired  in  the  course 
of  official  duties  or  the  use  thereof  for  per- 
sonal advantage; 

(3)  Use  of  their  official  p<nsition  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges,  benefits,  or  exemptions  for  them- 
selves or  others: 

i4)  Dealing  bv  Members  of  the  House  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  House  in  their 
official  capacities  with  matters  in  which  they 
have  a  substantial  pecuniary  interest: 

(51  Conduct  by  Members  of  the  House  or 
officers  or  employees  nf  the  House  which 
gives  reasonable  cause  for  public  suspicion 
of  violation  of  public  trust:  and 

(61  Other  matters  concerning  official  pro- 
priety and  the  integrity  of  the  public  service 
iis  it"  relates  to  Members  of  the  House,  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  House. 

I  b )  The  select  committee  shall  recommend 
to  the  House,  by  repc>rt  or  resolution,  such 
additional  rules  "or  regulations  of  the  House 
as  the  select  committee  shall  detennlne  to  be 
necessary'  or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  bv  Members  of  the  House 
and  officers  or  employees  of  the  House  m  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  the  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities.  The  .-^elect  commit- 
tee shall  also  report  to  the  House  the  result 
of  Its  investigations  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment  of  a 
House  code  of  ethics  as  it  may  deem  advis- 
able Such  report  shall  be  submitted  no  later 
than  August  31,  1967. 


INTERIM     CODE    OF    ETHICS 

Sec  7.  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  during  the  period  during 
which  the  select  committee  is  considering 
the  provisions  of  an  appropriate  House  code 
of  ethics,  the  Congress  hereby  adopts  the 
following  standards  as  .i  guide  to  such  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees: 

a  I  No  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  have  any  in- 
terest, financial  or  otherwise,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  engage  in  any  business  transaction, 
or  professional  activity  or  incur  any  obliga- 
tion of  any  nature  whether  financial  or  moral. 
\vhich  is  in  substantial  conflict  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  public 
interest;  nor  should  any  Member  of  the 
House,  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  give 
substantial  and  rea.-^on.Hble  cause  to  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  he  is  acting  in  breach  of 
his  public  trust. 

ibi  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (ui.  the  following  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  specified  transac- 
tions: ^ 

1 1 )  No  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  accept  other 
employment  which  will  tend  to  impair  his 
independence  of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of 
his  official  duties. 

(2  I  No  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  accept  em- 
ploym"ent  or  engage  in  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional activity  which  will  tend  to  imolve 
his  disclosure  or  use  of  confidential  informa- 
tion which  he  has  gained  by  reason  of  his 
official  position  or  authority. 

■3)  No  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  disclose  con- 
fidential information  acquired  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  or  use  such  in- 
formation for  other  than  official  purposes. 
i4(  No  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  use  or  attempt 
to  use"  his  official  position  to  secure  unwar- 
ranted privileges,  benefits,  or  exemptions  for 
himself  or  others. 

(5)  A  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  not  by  his  con- 
duct give  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  any 


person  can  improperiv  influence  him  or  un- 
duly cnjov  his  !a\or  in  the  performance  of 
his  "official  duties,  or  that  he  Is  affected  by 
the  kinship,  rank,  position,  or  influence  of 
any  person  or  political  party. 

161  A  Member  of  the  House  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  should  endeavor  to 
pursue  a  course  of  conduct  which  will  not 
give  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  he  Is 
hkelv  to  Molate  his  trust. 

(71  Anv  Member  of  the  Hou.se  who  has  any 
direct  or"  indirect  pecuniary  interest  In  the 
passage  .r  defeat  of  any  legislative  measure 
should  declare  the  nature  ..nd  extent  of  such 
l)ecunlary  interest  before  casting  any  vote 
with  respect  thereto  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  in  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  House. 

18)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
who  has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  In- 
terest m  the  passage  or  defeat  tA  any  legisla- 
tive measure,  before  engaging  In  the  rendl- 
•ion  ot  any  service  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure for  or  on  behalf  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  anv  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
the  House  should  declare  to  such  Member, 
committee,  or  subcommittee  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  pecuniary  interest 

( r» )  No  Member  of  the  House,  and  no  officer 
or  employee  '.'1  the  House,  should  solicit  or 
.iccept  aiiv  substantial  loan.  gift,  f.ivor.  en- 
tertainment .ir  ..nv  other  thing  of  more  than 
nominal  value  which  is  not  generally  avail- 
able to  persons  not  holding  public  office  from 
any  other  person  who  has  or  may  nave  any 
substantial  direct  .-r  indirect  pecuniary  in- 
terest m  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tive measure  upon  which  such  Member  has  or 
may  have  occasion  to  cast  his  vote  as  a  Mem- 
"oer"  of  the  House,  or  witli  respect  to  which 
such  officer  or  employee  has  or  may  ha\e 
occasion  to  render  any  service  as  an  eifficer  or 
employee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  vuW  5uch  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Floriija  I  Mr. 
Gibbons  i . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairmian.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1099  and 
uree  its  adoption.  I  think  the  committee 
that  prepared  this  resolution  lias  done  a 
ven-  commendable  job  in  preparing  a 
workable  set  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
help  set  standards  of  official  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  resolution,  when  adopted,  will  be 
a  pood  beginning  in  an  area  that  is 
largely  uncharted.  The  laws  and  rules 
that  we  have  been  operating  under  in 
the  past  have  not  been  effective  and 
there  has  been  no  practical  machinery  by 
which  standards  of  conduct  could  be 
properly  judged. 

I  think  that  this  code,  and  the  machin- 
ery it  establishes,  will  help  restore  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  legislative 
process.  Again,  I  com.mend  the  commit- 
tee members  for  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
frr'mlv  convinced  of  the  need  to  continue 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  as  a  permanent  organ  of  this 
House,  and  to  establish  a  solid,  detailed, 
hard-hitting  code  of  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees. 

The  need  is  jUst  as  critical  today  as  it 
has  ever  been.  There  is  still  a  itagging 
suspicion  m  the  minds  of  many  citizens 
that  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  loyalty 
of  Congress  to  the  public  interest  is  being 
com.priDmised  by  special  interests. 


Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not  for  an  instant  suggest  that  there 
is  any  sub.sfantial  foundation  for  such 
charges.  But  the  public's  suspicion  per- 
sists. I  say  it  is  up  to  us  to  dispel  the 
public's  doubts  about  our  integrity.  Con- 
fidence in  this  House  must  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  It.  We  can  steer  only  one  course  that 
will  reestablish  the  confidence  of  our 
people  and  leave  fewer  festering  uncer- 
tainties. And  that  course  is  full  disclo- 

.surc. 

By  ihat  I  mean  full  disclo.<ure  of  ever> 
act  of  anv  Member  which  can  possibly,  in 
anv  wav!  affect  his  position  as  a  repre- 
.seiitative  of  the  people,  or  his  integrity  as 
a  public  servant. 

Last  year,  I  was  deeply  tiratified  to  see 
the  unanimous  House  action  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  an  ethics 
committee.  I  had  introduced  one  of  the 
bills  in  the  House  calling  for  such  action, 
and  through  the  years,  in  past  ses.sions.  I 
had  introduced  .'similar  legislation. 

That  committee  has  now  come  forth 
with  valuable  recommendations,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  accept  the.se.  at  the 
very  least,  as  a  minimum  code.  However, 
I  ferventlv  call  for  a  broadening  of  the 
code  to  include  complete  disclosure  pro- 
visions, something  I  have  long  advocated, 
and  for  wliich  I  sponsored  two  bills  in 
this  session.  It  is  my  deep  hope  that  the 
Hou.se  will  expeditiously  implement  these 
l^roposals. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  a  code  of 
ethics,  including  complete  disclosure.  Is 
the  onlv  way  that  Congress  can  affirm  to 
the  jieople  our  absolute  conviction  that 
■'•e  sincerely  desire  to  apmport  ourselves 
in  a  manner  most  benefkial  to  the  iieople 

we  serve.  ^\ 

There  can  be  no  othesjlay  of  amrming 
this  intention,  and  the  .sooner  it  is  done, 
the  .sooner  we  will  lay  to  rest  the  specu- 
lations and  innuendoes  which  have  done 
so  much  to  weaken  the  Nation's  faith  in 
its  representatives. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
tuider  consideration  today  is  the  result 
of  the  L-cnuine  cor.ccin  shared  by  all 
Members  that  the  integrity  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Congress  be  insured.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  has  worked  long  and  hard  and 
I  commend  the  Members  for  the  out- 
standing H'b  they  have  done  \vith  the 
difficult  and  complex  task  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  the 
regulations  itnd  standaids  by  which  it 
will  judge  itself  and  be  .iudged. 

Tlie  long-term  security  and  welfare  of 
tins  Nation  depend,  move  than  anything 
else,  upon  hanng  a  government  with  the 
highest  .standards  of  honesty  and  intep- 
lity  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  kind  of  government 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  that  we 
observe  those  same  high  standards  of 
conduct  in  making  the  rules  for  the  rest 
of  the  Government. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the  89th  Con- 
press  I  loined  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Congressman  Bennett,  as  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  to  first  estab- 
lish the  select  committee.  On  the  open- 
ing dav  of  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  irake  the  committee  the 
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permanent  Integral  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  it  now  is.  The 
approval  of  this  legislation  was  Itself  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  House. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  moved  quickly  to  hold  hearings 
and  determine  the  nature  of  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  needed  by  the 
House.  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  committee  during  those  hear- 
ings to  testify  in  support  of  a  code  of 
ethics,  and  to  urge  that  a  workable 
framework  be  established  within  which 
that  code  could  be  enforced. 

In  my  testimony  I  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  the  committee.  They 
included  the  following: 

A  prohibition  against  receipt  of  any 
gifts  or  remuneration  of  any  kind  which 
might  create  a  conflict  of  interest; 

A  prohibition  against  using  an  official 
position  to  secure  special  privileges; 

A  prohibition  against  the  use  of  in- 
formation secured  during  official  action 
for  personal  gain; 

A  ban  on  any  substantial  participation 
in  any  private  business  which  does  busi- 
ness withjthe  Federal  Government; 

A  requirement  that  any  possible  con- 
flict be  made  public  and  that  a  Member 
disqualify  himself  from  any  action  in 
which  he  has  a  clear  conflict  of  interest; 
A  ban  on  business  relationships  with 
any  registered  lobbyist;  and 

A  prohibition  against  congressional  in- 
terference in  the  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  action  of  any  Federal  regulatory 
agency. 

It  was  also  my  suggestion  that  each 
Member's  public  disclosure  statement  be 
examined  by  the  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  order  to  de- 
termine if  any  conflict  existed  and  the 
Member  and  the  public  advised  accord- 
ingly. 

After  hearing  testimony  from  40  wit- 
nesses, including  30  Members  of  Con- 
gre.-=s,  and  after  holding  39  executive  ses- 
sions, the  committee  released  its  recom- 
mer.dations  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  public.  As  I  have  stated, 
with  the  enormous  and  difficult  task  with 
which  it  was  charged,  the  committee 
responded  admirably. 

By  recommending  that  the  committee 
be  made  a  permanent,  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  and  authorizing  It  to 
conduct  investigations  and  supply  advis- 
ory opinions  on  ethical  questions.  It  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  assuring 
the  American  public  that  their  affairs 
are  bein?  conducted  with  propriety,  In 
an  honest  and  forthright  manner. 

The  code  of  ethics  proposed  by  the 
committee  and  included  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  if  adopted  would  greatly 
clarify  the  standards  by  which  we  and 
our  employees  should  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  which  I  presented  to 
the  committee  were  included  in  its  flnal 
proposal. 

I  commend  the  committee,  too,  for  rec- 
ommending its  financial  disclosure  provi- 
sion, requiring  disclosure  of  major  out- 
side sources  of  income  or  Investments  by 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House,  their 
employees,  and  professional  committee 
staff  members. 


While  there  will  be  those  who  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  broader  code  of  ethics, 
and  those  who  urge  a  less  stringent  one, 
I  urge  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  which  has  worked  so  hard  and 
studied  all  possibilities,  be  accepted  as  a 
substantial  first  step. 

Mr.  MACHEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  and 
give  my  flim  and  wholehearted  support 
to  House  Resolution  1099.  As  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  House  Resolution  1099  would 
amend  the  House  rules  to  first,  establish 
a  code  of  official  conduct ;  second,  require 
disclosure  of  certain  outside  income  and 
investments;  and  third,  make  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
a  standing  committee  with  investigative 
and  enforcement  powers.  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  these  objectives. 

When  the  committee  held  hearings  as 
a  part  of  its  effort  to  draft  a  meaning- 
ful code  of  conduct  for  House  Members, 
I  was  one  of  54  Congressmen  who  sub- 
mitted statements  or  testified  in  person. 
At  that  time.  I  said  tiiat  I  personally  fa- 
vored the  strongest  workable  code  which 
could  be  developed.  I  believe  that  the 
code  which  has  been  put  before  us  by  the 
committee  in  House  Resolution  1099  is 
realistic,  specific,  and  enforceable.  We 
expected  and  should  accept  nothing  less. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  record  of  the 
Congress  over  the  years  is  by  and  large 
one  of  unparalleled  excellence,  in  spite 
of  rare  departures  from  rectitude.  The 
maintenance  of  ideals  has  been  proven 
time  and  again  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  as  legislators.  Therefore, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  1099.  The 
recommendations  that  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  will  not  restrain  any  of  us  from 
exercising  our  proper  role  as  legislators 
and  as  the  alter  ego  of  our  cDnstituenrs. 
We  need  the  code  of  official  conduct.  We 
need  the  provisions  of  Houss  Resolution 
1099  which  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
certain  outside  income  and  investments 
and  we  need  to  make  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  a  standing 
committee   with   investigative   and   en- 
forcement powers. 

The  long  hours  which  the  committee 
soent  draiting  its  report  and  House  Res- 
olution 1099  deserve  to  be  recocmized  and 
praised. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  a  year  ago  some  46  of  the  new 
Republican  Members  of  this  body  joined 
together  in  urging  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Ethics.  A  num- 
ber of  us  spoke  to  this  effect  on  this 
floor.  A  number  of  us  testified  to  this 
effect  before  the  Rules  Committee  of 
this  House.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
one  of  such  nev,-  Republican  Members  to 
do  both. 

When  we  created  this  new  committee 
and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of 
producing  our  first  meaningful  code  of 
standards  and  ethics.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  had  reservations  as  to  what  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  accomplish.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  resultant  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  would 
be  to  create  of  papier  mache  tiger.  The 
committee  has  done  far  more  than  that. 
It  has  taken  a  significant  step,  and  I 
personally  join  both  In  commending  and 


in  thanking  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  what  he  or  she  has  accom- 
plished. 

This  measure  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
nor  i»  it  flnal.  Each  of  us  realize  that.  It 
is  a  beginning,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  good 
one.  I  urge  its  adoption.  And  after  it  has 
been  adopted,  I  urge  further  that  each  of 
us  make  it  his  or  her  concern  first,  that 
it  work  effectively;  and  second,  that,  as 
its  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  and  im- 
perfections show  up — as  they  will — we 
stand  ready  to  recognize  them  and  to 
make  the  necessary  modlflcatlons. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  ChaliTOan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  resolution.  I  feel  that 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  has  done  a  good  job  on  a  very 
difficult  problem.  In  the  light  of  recent 
public  demand,  some  action  is  clearly 
needed  In  this  area. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  recommended  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  create  a 
committee  to  be  concerned  with  the 
standards  and  conduct  of  Members  of  the 
House.  This  recommendation,  appearing 
on  page  48  of  the  final  report  of  the  joint 
committee  read  as  follows: 

ETHICS 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  create 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  Joint  committee  heard  considerable 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
ethical  conduct  of  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  create 
a  committee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  committee 
to  examine  problems  in  this  area  and  the 
House  might  explore  profitably  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee prior  to  Implementing  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  a  very  fine  chapter 
on  this  subject  by  our  colleague  Bob 
Wilson,  which  appeared  in  the  book  "We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress."  As  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  task  force  on 
congressional  reform  and  committee 
staffing,  which  wrote  "We  Propose,"  I 
included  this  chapter  in  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  For  any  Member  who  has  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity,  I  highly  recom- 
mend they  take  the  time  to  read  this 
chapter. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
commend  the  work  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 
and  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
tireless  hours  they  have  spent  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  before  the  House. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  hasten  to  add 
that  the  consideration  of  this  resolution 
marks,  from  my  view,  a  sad  milestone  in 
the  history  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
Compared  to  some.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  only  a 
relatively  short  time.  But  in  these  5V2 
yearc  I  have  come  to  know  the  mdn  and 
women  who  here  represent  the  heart  and 
soul  of  America.  I  have  seen  clearly  the 
reflection  of  American  integrity  and  a 
profile  of  American  purpose. 

Among  the  realities  of  human  life,  and 
scattered  sparsely  through  the  story  of 
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service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  are— as  there  are  in  every  other 
sector  of  our  society— incidents  of  fail- 
ure, of  conflict  in  interest,  and  of  devia- 
tion from  noble  purpose.  In  my  opinion, 
these  incidents  would  have  occurred 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
or  a  code  of  ethics,  or  the  disclosures  re- 
quired by  this  resolution. 

It  is  with  heavy  heart  and  deep  reluc- 
tance that  I  bring  myself  to  the  pomt 
of  voting  "aye"  for  this  resolution.  A 
code  of  ethics  and  a  standard  of  be- 
havior is  set  out  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
<^ress  not  so  well  In  this  resolution  as  it 
is  in  the  oath  of  office  which  we  all  take 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 
The  ownership  of  securities  or  the  size 
of  a  man's  Income  is  not  relevant  to  his 
character.  All  the  codes,  all  the  sealed 
envelopes,  all  the  disclosures  cannot  be 
related  to   the  purpose  with   which   a 
Member  of  Congress  serves  his  constitu- 
ents and,  in  a  greater  sense,  his  country. 
If  we  have  those  who  would  deviate  or 
let  their  judgment  be  deflected  by  eco- 
nomic pressure,  this  deviation  or  deflec- 
tion will  occur  with  or  without  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  before  us  today. 

If  this  resolution  is  designed  to  cover 
a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict  in  Interest, 
it  falls  far  short.  For  example,  in  the 
disclosure  of  assets,  we  deal  only  with 
corporate  equity  interests.  Real  estate  or 
municipal  indebtedness,  agricultural  m- 
terests,  and  many  other  areas  where  con- 
flict could  develop  are  all  omitted  from 
the  disclosure  requirements. 

I  understand  fully  the  public  pressures 
which  have  developed  and  which  have 
resulted  in  bringing  this  resolution  be- 
fore the  House,  and  with  the  same  under- 
standing, I  am  confident  that  at  best  it 
can  onlv  respond  to  that  pressure.  But  if 
there  are  those  among  us  who  decide  to 
use  the  power  of  their  office  for  economic 
gain  beyond  their  prescribed  compensa- 
tion, they  will  develop  the  ways  and 
means. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Chai-nan.  I  mu.st 
say  to  mv  colleagues  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  are  here  creating  a  facade 
which  can  give  the  public  a  false  im- 
pression that  our  house,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  rooftop,  is  in  order.  The  fact 
is  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  House 
nf  Representatives  are  truly  representa- 
tive of  their  constituents,  endowed  with 
the  strength  and  burdened  with  the 
weaknesses  of  the  people  themselves. 

Let  us  not  permit  this  resolution  to  be- 
come a  screen  separating  us  from  the 
realities  of  human  life  and  of  human 
behavior.  Let  us  not  lead  anyone  into 
believing  this  proposed  code  of  ethics  and 
its  disclosures  in  any  way  will  change  the 
fabrication  of  the  character  of  the  435 
whose  responsibility  is  to  serve  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  and  I  think  their 
proposals  deserve  careful  attention  and 
strong  support  by  all  Congressmen.  The 
American  people  have  the  right  to  expect 
high  standards  of  conduct  and  integrity 
from  all  its  public  officials. 
The  recommendation  of  such  stand- 


ards of  conduct  should  not  be  construed 
in  any  way  as  a  reflection  of  past  or  pres- 
ent misconduct  on  the  part  of  House 
Members  or  public  officials  in  general. 
The  fact  is  that  standards  of  behavior 
followed  by  publicly  elected  officials  are 
probably  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
group  of  people  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  live  in  a  goldflsh  bowl  and  their 
every  action  is  subject  to  public  \iew  and 
public  scrutiny,  as  It  should  be. 

I  have  often  expressed  publicly  my  sup- 
port for  such  a  code  of  ethics.  No  public 
official  should  be  afraid  to  tell  the  publ  c 
what  they,  as  taxpayers  and  voting  citi- 
zens have  every  right  to  know.  I  think  the 
committee's  recommendations  achieve 
this,  and  their  proposals  have  my  full 

support. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  1099  and  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  the  work 
which  it  has  done  in  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor.  „  «   ^  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  many  will  find  de- 
fects in  it.  Some  will  think  it  goes  too 
far  and  others  will  feel  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

I  have  long  supported  the  proposal 
to  enact  a  code  of  ethical  conduct  for 
the  guidance  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  also  supported  the  resolution 
which  created  the  select  committee 
which  has  brought  forth  the  resolution 
which  we  are  considering  today.  Al- 
though the  rules  which  are  proposed  to 
us  in  the  present  resolution  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  definition, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  debate,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
this  action  represents  a  .substantial  step 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  code  which  will 
permit  us  to  put  our  institutional  house 
in  order  and  provide  a  guide  for  our  own 
assistance  in  this  uncharted  and  diffi- 
cult ethical  area. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  supporting  the  ethics  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today,  but  with  some 
reservations.  ...     .„  tv,^ 

The  bill  giving  permanent  status  to  tne 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct represents  a  promising  start.  It  will 
let  the  Nation  know  that  the  House  does 
care  about  the  public  deportment  of  its 
Members,  a  fact  that  is  attested  to  by  the 
thoughtful  report  which  the  Committee 
on  Official  Standards  has  just  presented 

to  us.  _  . 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  wlsn 
the  committee  had  recommended  more 
.stringent  financial  disclosure  regulations. 
As  I  understand  the  report.  Members, 
officers,  and  some  employees  will  be  re- 
quired to  publicly  identify  only  certain 
sources  of  income,  not  the  amounts  of 
money  involved. 

In  addition,  a  citizen  would  be  able  to 
obtain  such  information  as  was  available 
only  through  direct  personal  contact  with 
the  committee  itself.  Someone  living  far 
from  Washington  would  not,  apparently. 
be  given  this  data  in  response  to  a  letter. 
Instead,  the  inquiring  citizen  or  his  rep- 
resentative would  have  to  appear  in  the 
committee  offices  and  thoroughly  identify 
himself  as  conditions  for  gaining  access 
to  the  supposedly  "public"  information. 
Now  I  am  well  aware  of  some  of  the 
very  forceful  arguments  against  total  and 
pubUc  financial  disclosure.  Including  the 


theory  that  the  mandatory  setting  forth 
of  all  the  financial  facts  of  a  Congress- 
mans  life  could  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  ills  privacy.  Unfor- 
tunatelv,  we  who  ser\e  In  the  Hou.se  are 
most  emphatically  public  men,  answer- 
able to  our  constituents  for  every  aspect 
of  our  official  performance.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
"pubhc"  and  "private"  sources  of  our 
personal  Income  can  be  legitimately  dif- 
ferentiated in  any  soimd  disclosure 
procedure.  ^      ^     ,, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  loneest  journey  begins 
with  the  first  step.  The  resolution  before 
us  today  may  be  only  a  modest  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  a  first  step. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  has  performed  a   great 
public  service  by  shaping  he  first  real- 
istic, enforceable  rules  of  conduct  and 
disclosure  for  Members  of  this  body.  The 
committee  has  acted  with  great  prudence 
and  care  in  drafting  recommendations 
which    respond    to    the    many   complex 
questions  of  ethics  which  we  face,  and 
which  strike  a  balance  between  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  legitimate  concerns  for 
individual    privacy.    While   exposure    is 
valuable,   the   glare   should    not   be   so 
bright  that  it  discourages  public  service. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  measure  before  us  today  may  not 
be  adequate  or  appropriate  for  all  time. 
I,  for  one.  would  be  glad  to  support 
stronger    and    more    far-reaching    dis- 
closure  provisions,   and   hope   that   the 
House  will  consider  the  question  again 
after  a  year  or  two  of  experience  with 
the  new  rules.  Having  taken  this  first 
.step    ve  .should  not  hesitate   to  move 
further  m  the   future.  Meanwhile,  our 
approval  of  this  resolution  today  t'lve  us 
the  means  to  combat  situations  which 
might  raise  ethical  questions,  and  thus 
to  bolster  the  people's  confidence  m  the 
intesrity  of  their  elected  representatives. 
Mr     STEIGER    of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
adoption   of   House   Resolution    1099.   I 
want  to   *oin  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct  for   their   work   in   drafting    this 
measui-e  for  action  by  the  House. 

Tlie  job  the  committee  tondertook  v.as 
difficult  but  I  believe  they  have  done  well 
in  their  effort. 

1 1  ecognlze  fully  that  House  Resolution 
297  which  I  joined  in  introducing  with  a 
number  of  my  freshmen  colleagues,  pro- 
vides for  more  detailed  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial interests  as  does  title  III  of  H.R_ 
6185  which  provides  for  the  disclosure  of 
gifts,  assets,  liabilities,  and  certain  rom- 
pensation.  Nonetheless,  I  am  proud  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us  because  it  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement  in  .setting  a  clear 
standard.  ^      , 

I  have  said  before  that  public  office  Is 
a  public  trust.  But  the  public—our  con- 
stituents-^annot  effectively  measure 
how  weU  we  in  the  Congress  are  fulfilling 
that  trust  unless  a  meaningful  standard 
exists  Thus  the  committee  report  em- 
bodies a  standard  which  I  support  but  I 
am  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  code  or  standard  which  covers  all 
actions  which  concern  the  conduct  of 
office. 
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A  code  to  the  public  who  reads  it  in  the 
press  which  prints  it  is  almost  meaning- 
less as  an  instrument  to  judge  our  per- 
formance as  public  officials  unless  our 
records  are  like  an  open  book,  open  to 
the  full  light  of  public  scrutiny.  This  is 
done  through  disclosure. 

The  code  we  adopt  here  today  is  not  a 
maeic  answer.  It  is  through  the  dis- 
closure provisions,  limited  as  they  are 
which  will  give  the  public  tiie  factual 
basis  for  determining  if  we  are  carrying 
out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  standard. 
It  will  make  it  far  more  difficult  for  the 
questionable  actions  of  a  few  to  reflect 
en  all. 

During  my  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
I  .said: 

To  many  disclosure  may  seem  to  be  ;»n 
'nvaslon  of  our  privacy  or  independence.  The 
•fish  bowl"  in  which  we  live  as  public  officials 
•s  already  very  clear  and  open.  But  I  believe 
It  Is  important  to  assume  the  responsiblhly 
of  disclosure  as  a  part  of  the  awesome  obliga- 
tion of  public  office. 
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The  di^lDsure  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  i 099  will  do  much  to  help  in- 
sure that  the  standards  of  conduct  will 
have  meaning. 

In  my  appearance  before  the  distin- 
guished committee  which  has  presented 
Its  work  to  us  today  I  outlined  nine 
points  which,  in  my  jtidgment,  provided 
the  foundation  for  what  was  needed. 
House  Resolution  1099  reflects  to  a  large 
degree  my  own  thinking  on  how  best  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  public  confidence 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  labor  of  the  com- 
•mittee  so  fruitful  and  to  support  its  rec- 
ommendations this  afternoon. 

An  open  book  policy  for  Members  of 
the  House  does  not  put  us  in  the  position 
of  relying  on  what  someone  else  may 
sav— it  quite  simply  states  who  we  are. 
from  whom  we  have  received  compensa- 
tion and  with  whom  we  have  had  deal- 
ings Our  public  record  as  officeholders 
already  is  widely  known  and  discussed, 
whether  bv  the  news  media  or  our  op- 
ponents. It  it  not  better  to  have  the  rec- 
ord more  fully  available  so  that  our 
judges— those  who  elect  tis— can  see  for 
themselves  how  well  we  have  borne  our 
trust  as  public  officials? 

I  believe  it  is  and  for  these  reasons  I 
shall  vote  to  adopt  this  report.  It  will  do 
much  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  confi- 
dence in  this  institution,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  nothing  less  should 
be  expected. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  in  Illinois  are  very  proud  of  the 
•.'cntleman  from  Illinois.  Mel  Price, 
whom  we  place  among  the  legislative 
mants  from  our  State  who  have  Kiven 
luster  to  this  historic  Chamber,  and  we 
hold  in  admiration  and  affection  the 
peerless  statesman  from  the  adjoining 
State  of  Indiana.  Charlie  Halleck.  Add 
to  these  the  gracious,  beautiful,  and 
brilliant  gentlelady  from  New  York.  Edna 
Kelly:  the  great  and  towering  Texan. 
"Tiger"  Teagde:  the  unquenchable  and 
unsinkable  Republican  whip  and  Illinois- 
an,  Les  Arends.  Then  for  good  measure 
add  two  great  sons  of  Tennessee,  the 
Democrat,  Joe  Evins:  and  the  Republi- 
can, Jimmy  Quillen:  a  former  Governor 
of  Vermont.  Bob  Stafford:  a  former 
speaker  of  the  house  in  Ohio,  Jackson 


Betts  and  a  former  .speaker  of  the  house 
in  Colorado.  Wayne  Aspinall;  a  veteran 
of  the  Armv  Corps  m  World  War  II  and 
distinguished  public  .servitor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Lawrence 
Williams:  and.  not  the  least,  the  great 
Virginian    from    Appomattox.    Watkins 

'Xrbitt 

What  could  come  from  this  mixture  cl" 
brain.s  dedication,  understanding,  and 
experience  other  than  an  outstanding 
committee?  I  know  I  express  the  thought 
of  all  the  membership  of  the  House  that 
the  Committee  on  Ethics  headed  by  Mel 
Price  with  Charlie  Halleck.  the  rank- 
ing minontv  member,  in  legislative  qual- 
ity would  rank  among  the  all-time  great 
committees.  All  of  us  have  a  sense  ol 
L'ood  fortune  that  the  deliberations  and 
detei-minations  on  the  difficult  subject 
of  ethics  were  in  .such  able  and  dedicated 
hands. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
appear  betore  this  committee  on  Septem- 
ber :4  1967.  Amon'-'  the  recommenda- 
tions I  made  was  one  which  I  houe  the 
committee  m  its  wisdom  will  adopt  at  a 
later  date.  It  follows: 

Committee  .Statement  by  Mr    OHaba 

OF  Illinois 
Tlie  number  cf  quorum  calls  is  increas- 
ini;  everv  vear.  In  1965  we  had  less  than  200. 
lu  I'tee'^ve  had  much  more  than  200.  It  is 
increasing,  and  -.vhy-- because  Members  :ecl 
•hat  'hfv  can  remain  away  from  'he  floor, 
md  It  doesn't  hurt  them  politically  ..t  home 
.because  nobodv  pavs  .ny  attention  to  it 
lareelv  tjecause  the  people  at  home  do  no- 
know  We  have  a  rule  now  that  after  each 
roHciU  'he  list  oi  :ibsentees  is  printed,  but 
that'doesn't  mean  anything— that  is  one  day 
and  -here  :night  be  many  good  reasons  tor 
■bsence  on  that  one  day.  But  if  yoti  print  the 
nnmb'-r  of  .i.bsences  at  the  end  of  every 
•eci=latlve  session,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
•n^.'ith  the  matter  of  numerous  and  i-nex- 
plainable  absences  is  somg  to  come  to  the 
intention  of  the  constituents  .it  home,  and 
we  won't  have  these  absentees. 

N'ow  what  does  it  mean  to  us.'  As  a  mat- 
•er  o'  'fact— and  I  want  to  guard  mv  words 
now.  because  I  made  the  rule  since  I  have 
been  here  never  to  say  any  unkuid  vo.rds 
-iK-ur  collePEUes  of  mine.  In  the  tina!  ;  nalysis 
e'-erv  "lan  h.;s  to  answer  for  his  own  conduct. 
When  sometx>dv  is  absent  from  the  floor 
•nd  could  b?  there  .aid  it  results  in  a  quorum 
ciU  the  absent  Member  is  doing  a  grievance 
to  his  colleagues.  -^  call  of  the  roll  takes 
.about  '.25  minutes  and.  mind  you.  almost  a 
month  of  e\.-:v  ff'ssion  Is  unnecespanly  taken 
from  us  because  of  the  absentees  v.-ho  made 
uecessrirv  the.se  quorum  calls. 

When  there  is  a  quorum  call,  and  I  am 
'orced  idlv  to  remain  there  25  minutes  or 
more  for  the  calUng  of  the  roll  to  establish 
that  quorum.  I  feel  to  an  extent,  and  maybe 
•t  I':  without  intention  on  his  part,  that  the 
Member  who  is  absent  is  unfair  with  his  col- 
leagues He  ran  for  Congress  and  when 
elected  should  abide  by  the  rules  and  the 
practices  He  i-hould  not  be  a  part-time  Con- 
izressmaii- 

He  is  makins,-  mv  work  day  longer  and 
hard  simplv  because  he  doesn't  answer 
the  qu'irum"  calls  or  doesn't  remain  on  the 
floor  so  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
ciuortun  call.  .  ^    ■, 

'  Yes  this  is  a  hard  and  demanding  Job.  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  there  is  no  harder 
lob  in  the  world.  We  never  h9,ve  any  time, 
and  yet  nobody  forces  us  here,  nobody  comes 
to  us  with  a  su'n  .aid  says.  "Now  you  have  got 
-o  run  for  reelection." 

We  come  here  voluntarily,  and  when  we 
come  here  I  think  we  should  pay  the  price. 
Now  one  of  the  prices  is  attendance.  Oh. 
don't  tell  me  we  have  so  much  work  to  do  in 


our  offices  that  we  can't  spend  these  4.  o,  or 
6  hours  a  dav  on  the  floor.  Of  course  we  have 
got  the  time'.  We  are  liberally  provided  with 
an  allowance  to  hire  help,  and  to  say  we 
haven't  time  to  be  on  the  floor  Is  all  nonsense. 
Now  if  we  were  on  the  floor  tending  to  the 
eglslatlve  duties  .as  we  should,  we  would  be 
out  of  here  at  least  two  months  earlier  every 
year,  and  we  would  do  more  work  and  I  think 
we  would  do  it  better. 

Now  what  I  would  suggest  to  this  com- 
mittee' to  do  is  simple.  It  can  recommend— 
it  is  a  simple  thing— it  can  recommend  that 
the  rules  be  changed  to  provide  that  every 
month  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  present 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  complete  list  of  all  of  the  Members  with 
the  percentage  of  attendance,  how  many 
times  a  Member  has  been  absent  on  rollcalls. 
either  quorum  calls  or  record  rollcalls.  and 
that  that  should  definitely  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Now'  the  old-timers  will  remember  that 
^ome  vears  ago  that  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  that  Members  generally  felt  that  to 
maintain  an  attendance  record  of  around  90 
percent  was  acceptable  and  anything  less 
needed  to  be  explained  to  constituents 

As  a  result,  there  were  not  so  many  quorum 
calls  there  were  not  so  many  absentees.  But 
then  that  was  discontinued.  Then  many  of 
the  new  Members  come  in  and  say.  "Why,  it 
is  foolish  to  answer  these  quorum  calls,  only 
these  old-timers,  these  old  fogies,  answer 
ouorum  calls,  and  If  you  are  so  smart  you 
don't  have  to  answer." 

Now  I  suggest  that  this  committee  could 
very  properly  make  that  recommendation, 
and  that  could  be  made  immediately  effec- 
tive, .-.nd  it  would  increase  attendance. 
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Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1099.  which 
would  amend  the  House  rules  to  create 
a  Standing  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Offi.cial  Conduct  with  investigative  and 
enforcement  powers:  establish  a  code  of 
official  conduct  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House:  and  estab- 
lish a  partial  financial  disclosure  require- 
ment for  Members  of  the  House,  officers 
of  the  House,  and  by  their  principal  as- 
sistants and  professional  staff  members 
of  committees  of  the  House. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  resolu- 
tion—House Resolution  271— which  led 
to  the  creation  last  year  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  I  believe  that  the  House 
today  should  strongly  support  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee 
and  therebv  maintain  the  reputation 
and  integrity  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

■  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  greatest,  freely  elected,  delibera- 
tive, parliamentary  body  in  the  world 
today:  but  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
the  House  has  been  sharply  criticized  by 
the  press  and  public  for  failing  to  police 
itself.  As  I  said  last  April  13  when  the 
resolution  to  establish  the  select  com- 
mittee was  before  the  House,  this  criti- 
cism was  pertinent  and  justified  because 
there  is  no  other  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  oversee  the  activities  and 
behavior  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
The  courts  have  wisely  held  that  they 
have  no  power  to  intervene  in  the  deci- 
sions reached  by  Congress  concerning 
the  conduct  of  its  Members.  This  leaves 
the  matter  squarely  up  to  each  House. 
The   House   must   adopt   these   recom- 


mendations today  or  lose  public  confi- 
dence. The  reputation  and  integrity  ot 
the  House  is  at  stake  here. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  code  of  conduct 
lecommcnded  in  this  resolution  by  the 
select  committee  provides  that  Members 
shall  keep  campaign  funds  separate 
from  personal  funds;  and  no  campaign 
funds  shall  be  converted  to  personal  vise 
in  excess  of  reimbursement  for  legiti- 
mate and  verifiable  prior  campaign  ex- 
penditures. .    .  , 

I  am  uleased  that  this  provision  is  in- 
cluded because  much  of  the  criticism  of 
tbe  past  dealt  with  the  handling  of  cam- 
paign contributions.  Over  the  last  few 
vears  there  have  been  countless  numbers 
of   critical   articles   in   newspapers   and 
magazines    concerning    campaign    con- 
tributions    and     political     fundraising 
methods.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ran 
^  series  of  articles  last  sprint?  on  this 
subject.  The  author.  JeriT  Landauer.  in 
his  article  of  June  28.  1967.  dealing  with 
contributions    from    the    concressiona 
campaign  committees  entitled  •'Political 
Fund-Raising:  A  Murky  World."  noted: 
Reoresentative  Edward   Boland   of   Mass.^- 
chusetts.   who  also   ran   unopposed   politely 
returned  his  $250 


Mr  Landauer  was  referring  to  the  1966 
congressional  election.  I  had  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  primary  and  the  election  but 
contributions  approximatins  some  S3 .500 
vere  offered  for  my  campaign,  and 
politelv  reutrned  to  the  donors  after  no 
political  o^osition  entered,  including 
the  S250  from  the  House  campaign  com- 
mittee to  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

referred 

Mr  Chairman,  the  -gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Price],  the  able  chairman, 
and  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck!  .  and 
all  members  of  the  select  committee  de- 
.serve  the  congratulations  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation  at 
large  for  the  exemplary  way  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  a  sensitive,  diffi- 
cult but  necessary  task  in  drafting  these 
recommendations. 

The  select  committee's  report.  I  leei, 
stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  i^story  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  For  the 
first  time  in  that  history  the  House  has 
before  it  a  comprehensive  code  of  ethics 
made  as  clear  and  as  explicit  as  possible. 
Every  word  in  the  report,  and  this  is  no 
exaggeration,  reflects  the  months  of 
arduous  and  conscientious  study  that 
went  into  its  drafting. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  this  report  is  the  way  in  which 
it  strikes  an  equitable  balance  between 
tbe  public's  right  to  safeguards  against 
unethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
Representatives  and  the  right  of  those 
Representatives  to  safeguards  against  ir- 
responsible attacks.  The  fear  that  Mem- 
bers would  be  left  vulnerable  to  such  at- 
tacks, it  seems  to  me,  has  played  a  major 
role  in  delaying  a  code  of  ethics. 

In  House  Resolution  1099  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  sensible  and  workabe  ap- 
proach to  that  problem.  The  resolution 
calls  for  conversion  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  into  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  House-a 
committee  that  would  have  junsdict  on 
over  official  conduct  and  authority  to  in- 
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\estigate  anv  alleged  violations  of  the 
code.  At  the  same  time,  the  resolution 
carefully  limits  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  investigations  and  provides 
for  procedures  that  would  protect  the 
rights  of  Representatives,  officers,  and 
employees. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  the  commit- 
tee's  statPinent   that   it   proceeded   "on 
the  nremi.se  that  enforcement  is  a  poor 
.su'D.s"titute  for  pievention  or  deterrence." 
Clearlv  that  approach  pervades  the  com- 
mittee's   recommendations    and    clearly 
that  approach  is  the  most  desirable  one. 
Tlie  limits  of  what  is  deemed  "accept- 
able behavior"  are  now  vague  and  mud- 
dled   leading   to  conduct   that  may   be 
open  to  criticism  if  not  actually  invit- 
ing such  conduct.  The  code  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  1099  would  go  far  to- 
ward eliminating  this  problem  by  defin- 
ing those  limits  more  sharply.  And  the 
authoritv  of  the  committee  to  give  ad- 
visory opinions  "with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral proprietv  of  any  current  or  proposed 
conduct"  of  any  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee and  to  publish  such  advisory  opin- 
ions for  the  -uidance  of  others,  would 
provide  the  most  useful  kind  of  prece- 
dents. ,     , 

House  Resolution  1099's  proposals  for 
financial  disclosure  would  also  help  deter 
any  conduct  that  might  be  judged  ob- 
jectionable. Full  disclosure  of  a  Member's 
maior  linancial  interests  would  make  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  close  to  impossible,  to 
engage  in  any  conduct  that  even  ap- 
pi-oaches  conflict  of  interest 

The  resolution,  in  short,  would  estab- 
lish a  svstem  that  would  provide  for  both 
the  prevention  and  the  prosecution  of 
unethical  conduct. 

I  .strongly  urse  its  adoption. 
Mr.  TEAGUE   of   Texas.   Mr.   Chair- 
ria-:.  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct was  to  develop  a  set  of  standards 
of  conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  which  would  pro- 
vide guidelines  in  gray  areas  in  which 
there  are  no  clear-cut  answers,  and  no 
pasv  .solutions,  as  to  what  is  and  is  not 
ethical  conduct.  Another  objective  was 
to  implement  those  standards  by  recom- 
-nerding  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
House  with  the  tools  necessary  to  enforce 

them.  ,  ,. 

The  task  of  establishing  guidehnes  m 
i-Jiierentlv   ambiguous   areas   is   an   ex- 
'■emelv  difficult  and  delicate  one.  The 
commi'ttee  tried  to  achieve  a  balance  be- 
-neen   on  the  one  hand,  a  realistic  and 
practical  code  with  enough  flexibihty  to 
'oe  adaptable  and  enough  rigidity  to  be 
in«»ani"gf'jl.  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
i-i'^dering    the    representative    function 
and  the  well-tried  mechanics  of  the  leg- 
isi.ative  process,  or  encroaching  on  eacn 
individuals'  inalienable  right  to  privacy. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  that  task  and  I  support  its  ei- 
fovt'^    While   future  experience  will   no 
doi;b:  dictate  further  revisions  and  re- 
finements, we  have  made  an  im.portant 
beginning. 

The  -nents  of  the  lecommendations 
contained  in  House  Resolution  1099  have 
been  sufficiently  brought  out  and  dis- 
cussed. I  would  like  to  make  only  a  few 
additional  remarks  regarding  some  as- 


pects of  the  code  of  official  conduct  and 
the  financial  di.sclusure  lequnement  for 
the  benefit  of  iho.se  who  think  that  it 
does  not  go  lar  enough. 

Standards  I.  II.  commanding  a  Mem- 
ber officer,  or  employee  to  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  in  a  manner  v^hich  will 
reflect  creditably  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  are  in  a 
sense  the  most  important  maxims  in  the 
code  in  that  they  reflect  the  essential 
intent  of  the  other  standards  combined. 
The  language  of  these  two  .standards 
of  conduct  IS  deliberately  aeneral  because 
their  meaning  can  best  be  conveyed  in 
subjective  terms.  There  are  .some  evils 
which  all  men  recognize  but  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  expression  in  precise 
and  concrete  terms  or  to  enforcement  by 
law  A  !:ood  example  of  this  kind  of  moral 
precept    is.   Tliou    shalt    not    covet    Ihy 
nchJhbor'.s   joods.   However   uppropnate 
this  precept  may  be  as  a  moral  law.  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  a  .secular  uov- 
ernment  to  enact  and  impos.siole  lor  it  to 
enforce. 

The  courts  rccoenize  the  inherer.t  am- 
biguitv  of  some  laws.  as.  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  netiligence.  It  is  theoreticaliv 
undesirable  and  practically  impossible  to 
write  a  I'-iw  contc-mplatma  all  of  the  di- 
vcrsf»  and  unique  circum.stances  m  which 
a  man  mmht  be  judged  negligent.  And 
even  when  all  of  the  facts  of  a  particular 
case  are  known,  to  decide  whether  a 
man's  conduct  was  negligent,  .vou  must 
still  ask  the  question.  How  would  a  lea- 
vonable  and  prudent  man  have  acted 
under  those  exact  circumstances?  The 
final  test  is  a  decision  by  a  judge  and 
lurv  who  must  apply  an  inexpressible,  yet 
lecounizable  rule  of  reason. 

Standards  III.  IV.  and  V  of  the  code, 
prohibiting  compensation  for  improper- 
Iv  exerted  influence,  uifts  of  substantial 
value  from  any  .source  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  legi-slation  and  honoraria  be- 
vond  the  usual  and  customary  value  tor 
the  service  rendered,  are  meant  to  deal 
with  areas  of  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

While  some  conflicts  of  interest  are 
clearlv  wrong  and  are  accordingly  pro- 
scribed in  llie  Criminal  Code  as  well  as 
m  other  rules  and  regulations,  there  are 
others  which  are  not  susceptible  to  such 
treatment.  Standards  III.  IV,  and  V  of 
the   code   fall   into    this   category.   The 
•usual    and    customary    value"    for    a 
speech,  for  example,  varies  according  to 
the  particular  situation.  Whether  a  gift 
is  of    "substantial  value"  depends  on  its 
worth   to  the   recipient  and  cannot  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  dollar  value  alone. 
One  h.undred  dollars  may  mean  a  t:reat 
deal  to  one  man  and  nothing  to  the  next. 
Moreover    one  cannot  fix  exact  criteria 
for  "direct  interest'  or  decide  when  "in- 
fluence is  impropedy  exerted"  without 
taking     into     account     the     particular 
circumstances. 

By  Ityr^u  down  rules  that  are  too  .spe- 
cific we  run  the  risk  of  ^uving  our  bless- 
ing bv  implication,  to  the  receipt  of  any- 
thing that  falls  outside  of  those  rules. 
As  Lord  Sumner  said  in  the  case  of  Lev- 
ene  against  Inland  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners : 
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They  Incur  no  legal  penalties  and,  strictly 
speaking,  no  moral  censure  If.  having  con- 
sidered the  lines  drawn  by  the  legislature, 
they  make  It  their  business  to  walk  outside 
them.    (AC.  217.  227.) 

The  same  thought  is  echoed  In  a  com- 
ment by  Howard  Brubaker: 

J.  p.  Morgan  ridicules  Congress  for  being 
too  dumb  to  lay  down  an  alr-tlght  revenue 
law.  Most  of  us  pay  what  we  are  told,  and 
one  man's  tax  Is  another  man's  loophole  (13 
New  Yorker,  June  19,  1937,  p.  30). 

Having  considered  the  lines  drawn,  if 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  chooses 
to  walk  outside  them,  what  legal  penal- 
ties or  moral  ceasure  can  he,  strictly 
speaking.  Incur?  A  standard  drawn  too 
precisely  might  Inadvertently  seem  to 
sanction  conduct  which,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  standard,  would  be  considered 
unethical. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  financial  dis- 
closure is  twofold:  public  disclosure  of 
sources  of  Income  above  a  specified 
amount  is  designed  to  equip  the  voter 
with  information  so  that  he  may  properly 
assess  whether  the  representative  func- 
tion is  being  compromised  for  personal 
gain ;  the  private  listing  of  amounts  of  in- 
come and  assets  above  a  specified  amount 
would  have  a  deterrent  effect  by  serving 
as  a  reminder  that  conflicts  of  Interest 
could  arise. 

While  a  Member's  constltutents  may  be 
entitled  to  and  usually  do  have  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  his  financial  holdings 
and  professional  involvements,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  no  conclu- 
sions whatever  can  be  derived  from  the 
mere  fact  that  he  has  such  holdings  or 
associations.  A  Member's  private  inter- 
ests and  overall  concern  are  usually  in- 
separable from  those  of  his  constituency. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer,  when  his 
personal  and  public  interests  happen  to 
coincide,  that  the  foi-mer  was  the  moti- 
vating factor  in  a  vote  cast  or  a  service 
rendered.  Here  again,  to  determine 
whether  a  conflict  of  interest  exists,  the 
total  context  of  relevant  factors  must  be 
considered.  Even  then,  it  generally  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  intent,  and  only  the 
individual  can  know  his  own  motives. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  one 
can  easily  argue  that  the  benefits  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  are  negligible;  that  no 
matter  how  extensive  the  disclosure,  it 
cannot  provide  the  public  with  an  ade- 
quate or  realistic  basis  on  which  to  eval- 
uate conflicts  of  interest.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  deliberately 
dishonest,  and  there  have  been  few  in 
the  history  of  this  body,  he  can  always 
And  loopholes.  So  that  besides  leaving 
the  honest  Member  vulnerable  to  reck- 
less and  unwarranted  allegations,  dis- 
closure could  instead  provide  a  smoke- 
screen for  the  unscrupulous  by  giving  the 
Illusion  of  virtue.  This  is  simply  to  point 
out  that  while  guidelines  are  helpful. 
codes  of  ethics  ultimately  bind  only  the 
ethical. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  integrity 
In  their  Congress.  If  it  Is  true,  as  often 
charged,  that  the  image  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  been  seriously  tarnished 
by  a  few,  and  they  have  been  few  indeed, 
who  have  abused  the  power  of  their  con- 
gressional offices,  then  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  restore  the  people's  faith  In 


the  legislative  process.  I  would  like  to 
say,  however,  that  I.  for  one,  believe  that 
any  lack  of  confidence  is  totally  im- 
justifled.  During  22  years  of  observing 
the  actions  of  this  body,  I  have  seen 
little  except  the  most  fundamental  level 
of  honesty  and  dedication. 

Any  lack  of  confidence  that  does  exist 
is  due  mainly  to  the  distortions  of  those 
critics  who  need  only  one  case  of  an  In- 
fraction of  the  public  trust  every  de- 
cade— even  the  suggestion  of  a  case  will 
suffice— to  imply  that  this  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  They  are 
committing  the  obvious  fallacy  of  at- 
tributing to  the  whole  what  may  be  true 
of  only  a  fraction  of  the  part. 

The  news  media  in  particular  have 
an  obligation  to  report  the  facts  ac- 
curately and  avoid  Irresponsible  contri- 
butions to  the  undermining  of  the  peo- 
ple's trust  in  their  Government.  While 
It  would  not  be  considered  newsworthy,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  confidence  In 
the  Congress  could  be  made  If  the  pub- 
lic were  made  aware  of  the  unending 
hours  of  sincere  and  dedicated  effort 
that  goes  into  the  legislative  process, 
rather  than  hearing  and  reading  only 
of  the  rare  Isolated  Instances  of  ques- 
tionable conduct  and  dishonesty. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  each  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  They  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  an  outstanding  job.  I  weoit  to 
commend  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PriceI,  for  so  ably 
presiding  over  this  committee. 

I  personally  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  August  23  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Statement  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dop.n.  a 
Representattve  in  Congress  Prom  the 
State  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and 
gentleman  of  the  committee.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  In  hundreds  nf  addresses  through- 
out this  Nation  to  defend  the  Integrity,  mo- 
rality and  ethics  of  the  Congress,  The  con- 
duct and  ethical  standards  of  Congress,  as 
a  whole,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
parliamentary  body  in  the  world  or  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  No  legislative  body  In 
the  world  or  Qovcrnment  officials  an3rwhere 
are  more  generally  respected  or  have  higher 
moral  and  ethical  standards  than  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  officials  here  In  Wash- 
ington. The  only  Government  officials  and 
legislative  bodies  approaching  the  United 
States  In  moral  and  ethical  conduct  are  those 
countries  associated  with  England  and  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe. 

The  Congress  has  had  an  Illustrious  his- 
tory. The  history  of  Congress  began  with 
the  Continental  Congress.  That  Congress 
unanimously  elected  George  Washington 
Commander  in  Chief  and  we  eventually  won 
our  independence.  Had  it  made  any  other 
decision.  I  do  not  believe  this  Nation  would 
have  won  its  Independence.  That  Congress 
created  an  army,  a  navy  and  a  marine  corps. 
Congress  called  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention out  of  which  emanated  the  greatest 
document  in  world  history.  Congress  called 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  adopted. 

The  Congress  has  made  mistakes.  The 
Congress  has  been  lx)th  justly  and  unjustly 
criticized  throughout  the  years,  but  it  has 
remained  the  people's  Institution,  directly 
responsible  to  the  people,  reflecting  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Congress  has  devel- 
oped, both  branches.  Into  the  greatest  delib- 
erative bodies  In  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 


Recently  Congress  has  come  under  severe 
attack  largely  because  of  the  misconduct  of 
a  few  of  Its  members.  This  U  an  age  of  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  when  modern 
news  media  make  news  available  almost  in- 
stantly to  almost  every  Individual  citizen 
throughout  the  country;  therefore,  a  com- 
paratively few  and  spectacular  incidents  have 
created  for  Congress  an  Improper  Image. 
Reliable  polls  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  lacking  in  ethical  stand- 
ards and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  dishonest. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Should  Its  Congress  lose  prestige — 
fairly  or  unfairly— It  will  afreet  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  are  op- 
erating In  a  glass  arena,  with  the  world  look- 
ing on. 

Frankly,  our  image  Is  not  good.  By  the  same 
means  this  bad  image  was  created,  we  can 
create  a  good  image,  reassure  the  American 
people  and  reassure  those  who  believe  In 
parliamentary  representation  the  world  over. 
We  can  no  longer  delay  reform. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  elected  every 
2  years.  Is  the  most  direct  representation  the 
American  people  have.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  quite  often  the  only 
real  contact  the  sovereign  American  citizen 
has  with  the  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  represent  those  people  "to  the  best  of  our 
ability."  In  order  to  best  represent  them  and 
keep  their  confidence,  the  time  has  come  for 
us    to   formulate    and   enforce    high   ethical 
standards  for  our  own  membership.  Congress 
Is  already  disciplined.  We  have  many  rules 
and   regulations   in   existence   now   covering 
the  conduct  and  activities  of  Members  of  the 
Congress,  but  we  need  to  discipline  ourselves 
still  further  and  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  and 
conduct  for  both  members  and  candidates. 
I  recommend  that  the  committee  very  serl- 
ouslv  consider  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Committee  on  Ethics  similar  to  those  of  the 
American   Bar   Association.   This   committee 
could  receive  any  complaint,  under  oath,  of 
any   American   citizen   or   group   of   citizens 
against  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  em- 
ployee. This  Is  nothing  radically  new.  Wild 
public  charges  can  be  made  against  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  now.  This  would  merely  be 
an  orderly  and  regulated  way  to  bring  com- 
plaints against  the  Members.  Already  under 
the  Constitution  any  citizen  has  the  right 
to  petition  Congress  on  any  grievance.  I  be- 
lieve  the    time   has   now    arrived    when   we 
should  create  a  permanent  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  to  perform  this  duty. 

All  Members  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  detailed  financial  statement 
annually  with  the  Committee  on  Ethics.  This 
statement  should  show  all  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  both  the  Member  and  his  wife  and 
should  Include  all  outside  Income,  gifts  and 
honorariums  In  excess  of  $100.  Including  au- 
tomobiles and  receipts  from  testimonial  dln- 
.ners.  It  should  also  include  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government  such  as  soil  bank 
payments,  price  supports,  office  rent,  and  re- 
serve pay,  et  cetera. 

I  would  tirge  the  committee  to  recommend 
that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and 
ethics  apply  to  candidates  for  the  House  as 
for  Memlaers  of  the  House.  A  candidate  for 
the  House,  who  Is  not  an  Incumbent,  should 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  complete  financial  statement  for 
himself,  his  spouse,  and  dependent  children. 
This  financial  statement  should  Include  as- 
sets and  liabilities.  Including  all  Income, 
gifts,  honorariums,  et  cetera,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  source, 
whether  an  Individual  or  organization,  for 
the  1-year  period  prior  to  his  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  House. 

We  should  consider  regulations  which 
would  prohibit  nepotism.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  careftilly  consider 


legislation   that  would   prohibit  any   public 
official  from  employing  or  recommending  for 
employment  any  member  of  his  immediate 
far^lly  or  any  close  relative  for  employment 
in   the   Government   in  any   department   in 
which  he  Is  serving  or  over  which  he  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  or  control.  I  make  this  rec- 
ommendation realizing  fully  that  some  im- 
mediate members   of   the   family   have   per- 
formed  magnificently  and  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  country.  I  can  think  of  Mrs. 
John  Nance  Garner  and  Mrs.  Harry  fa.   itu- 
man  as  examples  of  devoted,  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  However,  we  have  had  Members 
of   the  House   who  have   flagrantly   violated 
this    privilege    and    employed    members    of 
their  family  who  did  not  even  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  who  did  no  work. 

I  have  every  confidence  m  th«  membership 
of  this  committee.  I  commend  and  thank 
you  for  serving  on  this  committee  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  committees  and  count  ess 
duties.  The  American  people  are  grateful  to 
vou  Each  of  you  m  both  parties  is  a  warm 
personal  friend  with  whom  I  have  served  for 
many  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  ^.erve 
With  mo6t  of  you  for  19  years  I  know  you 
Ssh,  love,  and  respect  this  House  I  know 
that  your  only  concern  is  to  see  this  House 
preserved  and  itfi  image  prot^ted.  I  com- 
mend you  and  pledge  you  my  complete  co- 
operation in  restoring  the  Image  of  this  House 
as  the  people'.s  very  own  instltuUon 

I  further  pledge  you  my  cooperation  and 
support  in  your  efforts  to  create  a  code  of 
ethl«  and  a  standard  of  conduct  for  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  recommend  that  a 
complete  financial  disclosure  be  made  by 
each  Member  annually  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  I  agree  with  General  Eisenhower 

'''Au"e\'^tS'^offlclals,  particularly  Members 
of  Congress,  should  be  required  to  make  an- 
nual, certified  accounting  of  their  financial 
ho^lchngs^^^  has  nothing  to  conceal,  why 
should  he  object?  If  better  laws,  vigorously 
enforced  with  pitiless  publicity,  are  needed— 
and  surely  they  are-we  must  still  remember 
the  wise  old  axiom  that  government  can  be 
no  better  than  the  men  who  govern.  As  citi- 
zens with  the  priceless  right  of  franchise,  we 
must  insist  upon  the  highest  code  of  honor 
in  public  life 


Mr  PRICE  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  . 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  use  this 
brief  time  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
distinguished    chairman    of    the    com- 

mittcc 

I  should  like  to  find  out  whether,  on 
page  9  line  6.  when  the  words  "Instru- 
ment  of  ownership"  are  used,  that  means 
common  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  am  sorry;  I 
did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr    CELLER.  Do  the  words  "instru- 
ment of  ownership"  on  page  9,  line  6, 
mean  common  and  preferred  stock? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  that  does. 
Mr  CELLER.  Do  the  words  "debt  in- 
strument" on  page  9,  line  13,  embrace  a 
debenture  or  mortgage? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes. 
Mr.  CELLER.  But  a  convertible  deben- 
ture would  have  to  be  listed? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  CELLER.  If  I  have  stock  in,  let  us 
say  General  Motors.  General  Electric,  or 
AT&T,  which  do  substantial  business 
with  the 'Government,  and  the  cost  of 
that  stock  is  over  $5.000. 1  would  have  to 

list  it? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 


is  correct— If  the  fair  market  value  still 
Is  over  $5,000.  .         ... 

Mr  CELLER.  If  the  income  from  mat 
stock  on  dividends  is  more  than  $1,000. 
I  have  to  list  it?  ,  , 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  To  list  the  stock? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  CELLER.  As  to  part  A. 

Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  value  is  les.s  than 
$5,000  and  the  income  is  less  than  $1,000 
I  do  not  have  to  list  it? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  CELLER.  When  there  is  used  the 
term  "professional  organization"  on  line 
16.  I  take  it.  it  means  in  a  law  firm, 
among  other  things?  ..  „„„ 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illi:iois.  The  gentieman 
is  correct.  We  mean  a  law  firm  or  any 
other  professional  interest  m  that  tate- 

^°Mr  CELLER.  When  the  term  is  used 
on  lines  22  and  23.  "any  income  lor  serv- 
ices rendered  exceeding  $5,000.  that 
would  mean  any  business,  would  it  not. 
Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  i^oiitleman 

Is  correct.  ., ,_ 

Mr  CELLER.  Would  it  mean  the  in- 
come of  a  trustee  of  a  trust  fund? 

Mr    PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  it  mean  the  in- 
come of  an  executor  of  an  estate? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes. 

Mr  CELLER.  In  addition  thereto,  a 
person  Is  a  director  of  a  mutual  fund  and 
he  receives  director's  lees  of  $2,400  a 
year.  Would  he  have  to  name  the  mutual 

^Mr'  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  com- 
ponents of  the  particular  mutual  fund 
do  substantial  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; yes,  he  would  have  to. 

Mr  CELLER.  But  the  fund  itself  does 
not  directly  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment but  does  possess  or  own  large 
chunks  or  blocks  of  stock  of  corporations 
that  do  business  with  the  Government. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  emphasis 
was  on  stock  In  companies  doing  substan- 
tial business  it  would  be  covered  If  the 
greatest  emphasis  was  on  the  stock  of 
companies  doing  substantial  business 
with  the  Government,  yes. 

Mr  CELLER.  But  a  mutual  fund  itsei: 
does  no  business  with  the  Government. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  TiALLECK.  We  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion about  iust  straight  ownership 
m  mutual  funds.  The  person  who  owns 
in  a  mutual  fund  has  nothing  to  do 
with  running  the  fund,  but  a  director 
would  have.  The  director  of  a  mutual 
fund  as  I  understand  it,  could  direct  cei  - 
tain  funds  to  go  into  certain  operations 
that  might  be  in  connection  with  the 
Government. 

Mr  CELLER.  No.  A  director  of  a  mu- 
tual fund  arranges  for  the  buying  aiid 
selling  of  stocks  of  corporationsjvhlch 
in  turn  may  do  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  mutual  fund  itself  does 
not  do  business  with  the  Government^ 

Mr  HALLECK.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  stocks  owned  by  the  mutual  fund  and 
the  ones  acquired  by  the  mutual  fund  are 
determined  by  the  directors. 


Mr  CELLER.  Walt  a  minute,  now.  Be 
very  careful  on  that.  Suppose  I  am  an 
owner  of  a  mutual  fund  stock.  Would  I 
have  to  list  my  mutual  fund  stock? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why  should  a  director. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Because  the  owner  has 
no  control  of  it.  The  director  does  have. 
Mr  CELLER.  He  has  no  control  of  the 
corporations  that  do  business  with  the 
Government.  v,»  »„ 

Tliat  's  verv  important,  and  ought  to 
be  clarified,  f  think,  however,  a  direc- 
tor of  a  mutual  fund  who  receives  in  di- 
rectors fees  more  than  $1,000  a  year  may 
have  to  list  the  name  of  the  fund  under 
part  A.  line  15  through  19.  page  9,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  list  the  income  and  name  of  the 
fund  under  part  B. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

All  time  of  the  gentleman  from  IlU- 
nni.s  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  i 
minutes  remaining 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  to  clear  the  meaning  of  "sub- 
'^tantlal  business  with  the  Government. 
As  an  example,  the  IBM  Corp.  is  a  very 
larce  corporation,  but  its  business  with 
the  Government.  I  believe,  is  only  about 
3  percent  of  its  entire  business.  WhicU 
would  control  the  meaning  of  '.substan- 
tial "  the  actual  sum  of  money  involved 
in  IBM's  deals  with  the  Government, 
or  the  percentage?  ,     ,    .„ 

Would  the  fact  that  IBM  only  deals  to 
the  extent  of  3  percent  of  its  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  mean  that 
it  is  not  .substantial? 

^ir  HALLP:CK.  Just  expressing  my 
own  opinion,  as  I  -said  here,  I  have  said 
time  and  again  that  when  you  start  to 
spell  this  all  out.  you  get  into  a  lot  of 
diflicultv.  First  of  all.  you  are  going  to 
have  to"  determine  that  if  you  own  some 
IBM  stock,  but  you  could  say  if  I  have 
more  than  $5,000.  I  will  list  it.  However, 
if  you  concluded  that  it  was  not  substan- 
tial I  do  not  think  anybody  would  put 
vou  in  jail  or  throw  you  out  of  liere  if  you 
made  a  misjudgment  about  it.  Person- 
ally. I  do  not  think  that  3  percent  would 
be  controlling. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  tne  gentle- 

"^\Ir  HOSMER.  I  had  to  step  off  the 
fiooi-  a  moment  ago  and  I  wanted  to  get 
an  answer  as  to  the  status  of  a  trustee 
of  a  testamentary  trust.  Say  a  Member 
is  a  trustee  of  such  a  trust.  Is  he  required 
to  disclose  in  his  disclosure  the  trust 

Mr  HALLECK.  If  it  was  an  Irrevocable 
trust,  in  my  opinion,  no  conflict  of  Inter- 
est could  arise  from  it  and  he  would  not 
be  expected  to  report  It. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Let  me  ask  you  this, 
suppose  the  terms  of  the  trust  creates  a 
successive  series  of  lifetime  beneficianes. 
It  is  a  family  testamentary-  trust  and  ir- 
revocable. The  first  beneficiarj-  is  the  sur- 
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viving  spouse  of  the  trustor,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  son  who  is  also  the  trustee  and  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  the  thud  and 
last  beneficiaries  are  his  children. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Are  you  the  benefici- 
ary of  the  trust  or  the  trustee? 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  Member  who  is  the 
trustee  would  be  the  beneficiaiT  of  the 
second  life  estate,  entitled  to  its  income, 
but  to  none  of  its  corpus. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then,  he  would  have 
an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Until  the  time  his  par- 
ent dies  and  he  comes  into  that  or  when 
he  is  acting  as  trustee  of  this  testamen- 
tary trust? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  say  to  him 
until  it  came  to  him  he  would  have  no 
interest  in  it  at  all  except  to  find  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  , 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  there  is  a  complaint 
filed  under  what  circumstances  would 
the  envelope  that  is  sealed  by  the  Mem- 
ber be  opened?  Must  the  complaint  be 
bona  fide,  and  who  determines  the  bona 
fides  of  the  complaint? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  provided  in  this 
resolution  that  no  complaint  will  be  con- 
sidered except  that  it  be  filed  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  failing  that  it  must  have  been  refused 
by  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  it  will  be  considerea 
bv  the  committee. 
"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,    That    House    Resolution     418. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  is  amended   to  read  as 

follows:  .      „    ,         , 

••That  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  la  amended — 
"(1)   by  redesignating  paragraphs  (ri.  (si. 
and  (t)  as  paragraphs  (s),  (t),  and  (u»,  re- 
si>ectlvely;  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph  (q)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

•••(r)  Committee  on  Standards  of  Officia: 
Conduct,  to  consist  of  twelve  Members  as 
follows:  Six  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  six  members  of  the  minority  party.' 

"Sec.  2.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended — 

••(U  by  redesignating  clauses  18  through 
30  as  clauses  19  through  31.  respectively: 

"(2)   by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
17  the  following  new  clause: 
'•'18.  Committee    on    Standards    cf    Official 
Conduct . 
"  'la)    Measures  relating  to  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 

■••(b)  Measures  relating  to  financial  dis- 
closure by  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

•■•(C)  The  committee  is  authorized — 
••  ■(!)  to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  time  to  time,  such  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  actions  as  the  com- 
mittee mav  deem  appropriate  to  establish  or 
enforce  standards  of  official  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

■■■^2)  to  investigate,  subject  to  paragraph 
(d)  of  this  clause,  any  alleged  violation,  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
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duct  or  of  any  law.  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
standard  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  Member,  officer,  or  employee  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  or  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities  and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing,  shall  recommend  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  bv  resolution  or  otherwise. 
such  action  as  the  committee  may  deem  ap- 
propriate in  the  circumstances; 

•■,:})  to  report  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
,r  Stale  authorities,  with  approval  of  tae 
House  of  Representatives,  any  substantial 
evidence  of  a  violation,  bv  i  Member,  officer, 
or  emplovee  of  the  Hou.-^e  ,n  Representatives, 
of  any  law  applicable  u  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  the  discharge  L^i  his  responsi- 
bilities, whicli  may  have  been  disclosed  in  .i 
committee  investigation:   and 

••(4 1  to  give  consideration  to  the  request 
of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Hiuse  of  Represent;itives.  for  an  advisory 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  general  propri- 
ety of  anv  current  or  proposed  conduct  ol 
such  Member,  officer  or  employee  and.  with 
appropriate  deletions  to  a.ssure  the  privacy 
of  the  individual  concerned,  to  publish  such 
oDinion  for  the  guidance  of  other  Member?. 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

•■  'idi  (  1 )  No  re.solution,  report,  recommen- 
dation or  advisorv  opinion  relating  to  the 
official  conduct  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
plovee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  made,  and  no  investigation  of  such  con- 
duct shall  be  undertaken  unle.ss  approved 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  UJt  les~  than  seven 
members  of  the  committee 

■■■r2i  Except  m  the  ca^e  o:  an  investiga- 
tion undert,i!cen  bv  the  ommittee  on  its 
o'.vn  initiative,  the  committee  may  undertake 
an  investigation  relating  to  the  official  con- 
duct of  an  individual  Member,  officer,  or  ein- 
pliA-ee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
<.\<  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  in  writing 
and  under  oath,  made  by  or  submitted  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
transmitted  to  the  commi'tee  by  such  Mem- 
ber, or  iBi  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint, 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  directly  from  an 
individual  not  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  committee  finds  that 
such  complaint  has  been  submitted  by  such 
Individual  to  not  less  than  three  Members  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  re- 
fused, in  writing-  to  transmit  such  complaint 
to  the  committee 

••  ■  I  3 1  No  investigaUon  shall  be  undertaken 
of  any  alleged  nolation  of  a  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  standard  of  conduct  not  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation. 

■•  -(41  A  member  of  the  committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate,  a^  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  anv  committee  proceeding  re- 
lating to  his  official  conduct.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  member  of  the  committee  is  ineU- 
gible  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  t;he  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  designate 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  same  political  party  as  the  Ineligible 
member  of  the  committee  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  in  any  committee  proceed- 
ing relating  to  the  official  conduct  of  such 
ineligible  member. 

•■  ■(C)  For  the  purpose  o:  c.irrying  out  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause,  the  com- 
mittee, or  anv  subcomntittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, bv  .uibpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.'; 

"(3)   by  inserting  immediately  before  'the 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs'  where  it  ap- 
pears in  clause  22.  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  the  following: 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct— on  resolutions  recommending  action  by 
the  House  of  Represent;itives  with  respect  to 
an  individual  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  result  of 
any  investigation  bv  the  committee  relating 
to  "the  official  conduct  of  such  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives;'; 

••i4»  bv  striking  out  'paragraph  J6  in 
clause  271']  i .  ivs  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
ill  of  this  section,  and  in.=erting  in  lieu 
thereof  'clause  27':  and 

■■i5i  by  inserting  immediately  after  Rules, 
where  it  appears  in  clause  31.  as  so  redesig- 
nated bv  paragraph   ( 1 )    of  this  section,  the 
following-  ■on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.'. 

"Sec.  3.  Clause  2  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'clause  21'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •clause  22'. 

•Sec    4.    (ai    The   Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  rules: 
■    RULE    XLIII 
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House  of  Representatives  "  means  any  indi- 
vidual whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUitlves. 
■   RVLE   XLIV 


"  'CODE     OF     OFFICIAL     CONDUCT 

■■  'There  is  herebv  established  by  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  following 
code  of  conduct,  to  be  known  as  the  "Code 
of  Official  Conduct": 

•'1  A  Member,  officer,  cr  employee  of  'he 
House  of  Representatives  shall  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall  re- 
flect creditably  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,  ,  ,, 

■  ••'  \  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  rules 
of  dulv  constituted  committees  thereof. 

■•  '3  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  no 
compensation  nor  shall  he  permit  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest 
from  anv  source,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  by  virtue  of  influence  improperly  ex- 
erted from  his  position  in  the  Congress. 

"  '4.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no  gift 
of  substantial  value,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  person,  organization,  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  direct  interest  in  legislation 
before  the  Congress. 

■  -5  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  wTiting  for  pub- 
lication, or  other  similar  activity,  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  m  ex- 
cess of  the  usual  and  customary  value  for 
such  services. 

•'  '6  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  separate 
from  his  personal  funds.  He  shall  convert  no 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use  in  excess  of 
reimbursement  for  legitimate  and  verifiable 
prior  campaign  expenditures.  He  shall  ex- 
pend no  funds  from  his  campaign  account 
not  attributable  to  bona  fide  campaign  pur- 
poses. ,  „  .„ 

•  ^7.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  treat  as  campaign  contributions 
all  proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners  or  other 
fund  raising  events  if  the  sponsors  of  such 
affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  in  advance  to 
the  donors  or  participants  that  the  proceeds 
are  intended  for  other  purposes. 

"  '8.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  retain  no  one  from  his  clerk  hire 
allowance  who  does  not  perform  duties  com- 
mensurate with  the  compensation  he 
receives. 

•'  'As  used  in  this  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— 

■"(a)  the  terms  "Member"  and  "Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives' '  include  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 
and 

"  'ibi    the  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 


"    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

"  Members,  officers,  principal  assistants  of 
Members  and  officers,  and   professional  staff 
members  of  committees  shall,  not  later  than 
April  30,  1969,  and  bv  April  30  of  each  year 
thereafter,  file  with  the  Committee  o\\  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  a   report  disclosing 
certain  financial  interests  as  prfivided  m  this 
rule    The  interest  ot  a  spouse  or  any  other 
party  if  constructivelv  controlled  by  the  per- 
son reporting,  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  the  interest  ol  the  person  reporting. 
The  report  shall  be  m  two  parts  as  !ollov.s. 
"  -Part   A 
••  '1    List  the  name,  instrument  of  owner- 
ship   and  any  position  of  management  held 
in  any  business  entity  doing  a  substantial 
business   with    the    Federal    Government   or 
subject    to    Federal    regulatory    agencies,    in 
which  the  ownership  is  in  excess  of  $5,000 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  dale  of  tiling  or 
from  which   income  of   .*1.000  or  more  was 
derived  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Do  not  list  anv  time  or  demand  deposit  in 
a  financial  institution,  or  any  debt  instru- 
ment having  a  fixed  yield  unless  it  is  con- 
vertible to  an  equity  instrument. 

•■  '2.  List  the  name,  address,  and  type  ol 
practice  of  luiv  prolessional  organization  in 
which  the  person  reporting,  or  his  sp<nise.  is 
un  officer,  director,  or  partner,  or  serves  in 
any  advisory  capacity,  from  which  income  of 
$1,000  or  more  was  derived  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  .  ^  ,  , 
•  3  List  the  source  of  each  of  the  .oi- 
lowing  items  received  during  the  preceaing 
calendar  vear:                                    • 

■■•(a)  Any  income  for  services  rendered 
(Other  than  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment)  exceeding  35.000. 

"■(b)  Anv  capital  gain  from  a  single 
source  exceeding  S5.000,  other  than  from 
the  sale  of  a  residence  occupied  by  the  per- 
son reporting.  , 

■■■(c)   Reimbursement      for     fxpenaltures 
(other  than  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment)  exceeding  Sl.OOO  in  each  instance 
Campaign  receipts  shall  not  be  included  in 

this  report.  .    ,,  ,  „ 

••  Information  filed  under  part  A  shall  be 
maintained  bv  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  .aid  made  uvailaljle  at 
reasonable  hours  to  responsible  public  in- 
quiry subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
committee  mav  urcscribe  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  regulations  requiring  identifica- 
tion bv  name,  occupation,  address,  and  tele- 
phone" number  of  each  person  examining 
information  filed  under  part  A  and  regula- 
tions requiring  the  committee  promptly  to 
notifv  oach  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ol  eacii  instance  ol  an  examina- 
tion of  information  liled  under  part  A  by 
such  Member. 

•  Part  B 

"  ■!    List  the  fair  market  value  <as  of  the 

d-te   of    filing)    of   each   item   listed   under 

paragraph  1  of  part  A  and  the  income  tlerived 

therefrom    during    the    preceding    calendar 

•■  ■'a  List  the  amount  of  Income  derived 
from  each  item  listed  under  paragraphs  2  and 
3  of  part  A. 

■■  -The  information  filed  under  this  Part 
B  shall  be  sealed  by  the  person  fiUng  and 
shall  remain  sealed  unless  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  pursuant  to  Its 
investigative  authority,  determines  by  a  vote 
of  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  examination  of  such  informa- 
tion is  essential  in  an  official  investigation 
bv  the  committee  and  promptly  notifies  the 
Member  concerned  of  any  such  determina- 
tion The  committee  may,  by  a  vote  of  not 
less  than  seven  members  of  the  committee, 
make  public  any  portion  of  the  information 


unsealed  bv  the  committee  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  and  which  the  committee  deems 
to  l>e  m  the  public  interest, 

■  Any  person  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  rule  who  has  no  interests  covered 
by  any  of  the  jjrovisions  of  tlils  rule  shall 
file    a    report    so    stating. 

••  'In  any  cise  in  which  a  person  required 
to  file  a  sealed  report  under  part  B  ol  this 
'Ule  is  no  longer  required  to  file  such  a 
-eport  the  committee  shall  return  lo  such 
person,  or  his  legal  representative,  all  sealed 
reports  filed  by  such  person  under  part  B 
and  remaining  in  the  possession  ot  the  i-om- 
mittee. 

■   As  used  in  tlfis  rule— 

•■•111  the  term  "Members"  includes  the 
Resident   Commissioner    from    Puerto    Rico; 

and  ,     . 

■■(2)  the  term  committees"  includes  anv 
committee  or  subcommittee  ol  the  House  ol 
Representatives  ana  any  joint  committee  of 
Congress,  the  expenses  ol  which  are  paid 
from  the  contingent  :und  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  '  ,  „   ,    vt 

"(bi  Paragraph  lai  of  clause  ifa  of  Rule  xi 
of  the  Rules  ol  the  House  of  Representalives 
IS  amended  bv  striking  out  'rules,  joint  rules' 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'rules  and  joint 
'■ules  I  other  th..n  rules  or  joint  rules  relating 
•o  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  relating 
to  financial  disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer. 
or  employee  of  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives)'." 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  'during  the 
reading ' .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
inous  consent  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  ilie  roll,  and  the  lol- 
lowint;  Members  failed  to  answer  to  tlieir 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  841 

.Vshkv  Ha-un  Hoseiilhal 

Convers  Hansen.  Idaho    Roth 

Dei'  Holland  Scheuer 

Dev:ne  Knvj.  CJif.  Stlden 

D,,..-s  Malbuna'-a  Sisk 

DowdV  •■■'-ooic  Stubblc-IK-Id 

Everett  Patnian  Toague,  Tex. 

Green.  Greg.        Poai;e  Tunney 

Gun.cy  Resnick 

Accordinfrlv  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  nad  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  1099.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quoi-um,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  406  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quoiiom,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  .■sitting. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  strike  lines  8  through  IB  and 
insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

"Information  filed  under  part  A  shall  be 
maintained  bv  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  and  made  available 
at  reasonable  hotirs  to  resiwnsible  public 
inquiry,  subject  to  such  regulations  a£  the 


committee  mav  prescr.be  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  regulations  requiring  identifica- 
tion bv  name,  occupation,  address,  and  tele- 
phone'number  of  each  person  ex..minlng  m- 
lurmatlon  filed  under  part  A.  and  the  reason 
f(.r  each  .such  inquiry. 

"The  committee  shall  promptly  notily 
each  person  reciuired  lo  file  a  report  under 
this  -ule  Ml  e.ich  instance  of  an  examination 
of  his  report  Tlie  committee  shall  .ilso 
promptlv  noiilv  a  Member  of  each  examlna- 
tivin  of  the  reports  filed  by  Ills  principal  as- 
sistants and  ol  each  exainlnalion  of  the  re- 
ports Of  i)r(jfessional  stall  members  of  com- 
mittees who  :.re  responsible  to  such  Mem- 
ber ' 

The  committee  aniendmenl  was  agreed 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  lor  its  work  on  the  report 
that  It  has  brought  m  and  i>oint  out  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  that  in  law  there  are  two  main 
areas,  one  being  substantive  law  and 
the  other  being  procedure. 

Substantive  law  means  "thou  .-halt  not 
do  a  thing  and.  il  you  do.  you  will  receive 
the  lollowing  maximum  i)enally. '  I 
tlnnk  that  the  committee  iias  done  a 
good  job  in  .saying  wiiat  •■thou..snalt  not 
cio  ■'  Pcrhap.s  it  iias  not  done  ihe  lull 
lob  m  .stating  wlial  the  maximum  pen- 
■tlties  will  be.  so  that  a  Meinber  ol  Con- 
gress can  view  with  certainty  wliat  lia- 
bility he  might  incur  if  he  did  a  certain 

act. 

The  .second  ))iiat-e  ol  the  law.  )jroce- 
durc.  outlines  the  method  by  wliich  we 
determine  il  a  per.son  does  the  .-^ort  of 
thing  piolnbiled.  In  this  area,  I  thuiK 
that  there  remains  work  to  be  done. 
Mankind  has  a  lot  ol  historv-  behind  it 
to  tell  him  about  the  administration  ol 
eoual  mstice  under  law.  We  ougiit  to 
know  bv  now  ihat  only  by  agreeing  on 
the  i-ules  beloro  the  identity  ol  ihe  ac- 
cused is  known  can  we  be  .sure  that  the 
rules  v.'iU  not  be  tailored  on  the  .si>ot  lor 
the  purpose  ol  lavonng  ur  oppressing 
the  accused,  dc^pt-nding  on  ins  ijoptdarity 
m  the  linvjol  his  trial. 

TJiis  IS  inu-  -Aith  re^iK-ct  lo  all  citizeui. 
intiudiny  -overnmeiii  olficiais.  Gjvern- 
meut  olficiai^  .should  neUher  be  ab.jve  nor 
beluv.'  this  ba.'ic  iav;  ol  uur  society. 

TJiereloie.  I  l\&\(i  suggested  to  the 
ethics  committee  that  the  House  adopt 
specific  uuc-s  .-pellim;  out  what  conduct 
will  itsult  in  '.vjiat  maximum  punisiiment 
on  the  part  ol  and  to  Members  and  Mem- 
bcr.=;-elect. 

To  be  s'are,  sufficient  experience  and 
demonsiiated  need  iiave  already  occurred 
lor  this  committee  to  act  in  sucii  sub- 
sfanuve  areas  as  conflicts  m  interests. 
iHibhc  di.sclosure.s,  and  certain  criminal 
convictions.  But  tiiosc  rules  must  be  en- 
acted beloie  the  House  can  ever  be  said 
to  have  dealt  entirely  fairly  with  any  re- 
spondent Member  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Tlie  alternative  is  the  make-it-up-as- 
you-go-along  curse  of  rule  by  man  rather 
than  by  law  when  dealing  with  an  ac- 
cused Member  or  Member-elect. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  procedure, 
once  substantive  proscription  has  been 
achieved  with  reference  to  a  given  ac- 
tivity concerning  House  service,  the 
manner  in  wnif-h  a  Member  can  be  ac- 
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cused  and  tried,  and  by  whom,  should  be 
spelled  out  in  advance. 

In  the  absence  of  standing  procedures. 
It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  in- 
consistency of  granting  to  one  respond- 
ent Member  of  Congress  the  right  of 
cross-examination  and  denying  that 
right  to  another. 

I  believe  action  of  disciplme  or  expul- 
sion should  be  commenced  against  a 
Member  or  Member-elect  of  Congress 
only  by  affidavit  filed  with  the  Clerk,  spe- 
cifically and  with  certainty  charging  the 
Member  with  violation  of  a  specific  and 
certain  House  rule  of  official  behavior. 

I  believe  the  complaining  witness  or 
witnesses  should  be  required  to  face  the 
accused  and  his  cross-examination  before 
an  investigating  committee— and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  as  in  the  case  of 
a  grand  jury  or  as  in  the  case  of  any 
prosecuting  authority  should  first  deter- 
mine the  efficacy  and  probable  cause  of 
that  affidavit  before  proceedings  are 
taken  pursuant  to  it. 

I  believe  both  the  committee  and  ac- 
cused should  be  empowered  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  record.s ;  to  cross-examine 
and  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

And  I  believe  the  respondent  Member 
should  be  accorded  the  other  traditional 
elements  of  due  process,  both  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee and  during  trial  by  the  House  upon 
the  filing  of  the  committee's  report. 

Though  I  am  not  sure  what  form  the 
rule  might  take,  I  believe  you  should  look 
into  the  pos.sibility  of  providing  for  dis- 
qualification, for  cause,  of  nonrespond- 
ent  House  Members  who  otherwise  might 
sit  in  judgment. 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  v.as  ro  objection. 
Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1099  which 
is  being  considered  by  the  Committee  to- 
day I  believe  the  committee,  after 
lengthy  and  considered  hearings  and 
study,  has  produced  a  worthwhile  legis- 
lative recommendation.  I  trust  it  will  re- 
ceive the  overwhelming  approval  of  this 
body. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
mendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  On  page 
8  after  line  9.  add  the  rollowing: 
'••The  provisions  of  this  rule  and  rule 
XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senfUlves  shall  apply  with  respect  to  em- 
ployers of  individuals  admitted  to  the  vari- 
ous Press  Galleries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent-^tives 
pursuant  to  rule  XXXIV »  in  the  same  nun- 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
omcers  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  but  will  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays! 
Is  recognized  to  speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  the  point  of  order.  I  will 
make  my  pitch  and  then  speak  to  the 
point  of  order  later,  if  he  really  pushes 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  All  it  does  is  to  apply  the 
same  rules  of  disclosure— not  to  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Press  Gallery  but  to  the 
employers  of  individuals  in  the  Pi-ess 
Gallery.  I  think  it  is  eminently  fair  and 
just.  ,  , 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  fair  that  this 
should  apply  to  those  who  have  a  great 
deal  more  power  to  infiuence  people  than 
the  individual  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  know  what  their  assets  are,  where 
their  stock  holdings  are,  and  why  they 
print  certain  things  that  they  do,  and 
why  they  write  certain  editorials. 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
sanitize  this  body  that  we  ought  not 
have  any  germs  falling  down  upon  us 
from  upstairs. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  fine  cor- 
respondents up  there  have  any  diseases 
that  they  might  pass,  but  some  of  them 
could  be  carriers  from  their  employers. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  amendment  adopted.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  amendment  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
press  his  point  of  order  .r  believe  the 
Hoa.-^e  would  like  to  adopt  this  amend- 
M.ent  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
solicitude  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  who  will 
be  here  next  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  on  his  way  to  other  places,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  fre- 
quently a  good  prognosticator,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  his  prognostication  is 
correct  in  this  instance. 

Let  me  say  further  that  although  the 
House  is  not  a  home,  that  if  I  go  down 
to  the  building  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  that  I  will  always  have  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  not  only  the  House, 
but  the  Members  of  the  House.  And  I 
will  make  it  a  campaign  pledge  right 
now  that  my  Cabinet  will  not  contain 
any  Members  of  the  other  body,  but  it 
may  contain  some  from  this  body. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  know  it  is  not  cus- 
tomarv  for  anybody  to  seek  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  but  if  the  gentleman  is  look- 
ing for  a  running  mate  from  the  East,  I 
might  be  available. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  have  to  assess  my 
uosition  with  all  the  minority  groups, 
and  the  gentleman  may  very  well  be  in 
the  running — I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  on  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  be  heard  on  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  the  point  of  order,  based  upon 


the  fact  that  under  House  Resolution  418 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  was 
spelled  out.  Section  2  of  that  resolution 
reads : 


The  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  shall  be 
to  recommend  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  changes  In 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  the  committee 
deems  necessary  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  of  ofHclal  conduct  for  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  House. 

That  is  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  and  I  insist  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
thPt  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says  is  true,  and  that  this  committee  was 
set  up  to  report  to  the  House  changes 
in  laws  and  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives,  and  I  would  say  fmther 
that  nobody  can  be  accredited  to  the 
Press  Gallery  unless  they  are  accredited 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
rules  delegate  such  accreditation,  as  I 
understand,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  the  House  would  certainly 
have  jmisdiction  over  their  own  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  resolution  imder  consideration 
applies  specifically  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  applies  to 
individuals  who  are  not  under  the  employ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
therefore  is  not  germane  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

iMr.  Price). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottincer: 
•Rule  XLIII 
"code  of  official  conduct 
■There   Is  hereby   established  by  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  following 
code  of  conduct,  to  be  known  as  the  'Code  of 
Official  Conduct": 

•1.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall  re- 
flect creditably  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,  ,  .. 

•2.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Rules  of 
duly  constituted  committees  thereof. 

"3.  No  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  an  officer,  director, 
or  partner,  or  hold  a  controlling  interest  or 
any  managerial  position  In  any  business  or 
financial  venture,  enterprise  or  combination 

which  is — 

"(a)  engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 

"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the  prac- 
tice of  rendering  advisory  or  public  relations 
services  relatUig  to  the  securing  of  contracts 
with  the  United  States  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof; 

"(c)  engaged  In,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged m    the  performance  of  any  construc- 


tion, manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof. 

"(4)  No  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  acceptr— 

■■(a)  at  any  time  from  any  Individual,  en- 
tity or  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing activity  any  gift  of  money,  property,  en- 
tertainment, travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  having  a  value 
In  excess  of  $100;  or 

•■(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  in  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aeereeate  value  in  excess  of  $100. 

■•5  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  engage  In  any  business, 
financial  or  professional  activity  or  employ- 
ment for  compensation  or  gain  unless— 

"(a)  such  activity  or  employment  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  express  permission  has  Ijeen  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives charged  with  supervision  of  such  officer 
or  employee  by  this  rule. 

"6  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  writing  for  publi- 
cation or  other  similar  activity,  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  In  excess 
of  the  usual  and  customary  value  for  such 
services.  .  „  .„ 

"7  A  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  separate 
from  his  personal  funds.  He  shall  convert  no 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use  m  exceE.s  of 
reimbursement  for  legitimate  .--.nd  ver Iflab.e 
prior  camp.ilgn  expenditure.-.  Ho  shall  ex- 
pend no  funds  from  his  campaign  account 
not    attributable    to    bor.a    i;de    campaign 

purposes. 

"8  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  treat  as  campaign  contributions 
all  proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners  or  other 
fund-raising  events  if  the  sponsors  of  such 
affairs  do  not  give  clear  notice  In  advance 
to  the  donors  or  participants  that  the  pro- 
ceeds are  intended  for  other  purposes. 

••9  \  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  person  who  has  declared  or  otherwise 
made  known  his  intention  to  seek  nomina- 
tion or  election,  or  who  has  filed  papers  or 
petitions  for  nomination  or  election,  or  on 
whose  behalf  a  declaration  or  nominating 
paper  or  petition  has  been  made  or  filed,  or 
who  has  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
manifested  his  intention  to  seek  nomination 
or  election,  pursuant  to  State  law.  to  the 
office  of  Representative  in  Congress  may  ac- 
cept a  contribution  from — 

■•(a)  a  fundralslng  event  organized  and 
held  primarily  In  his  behalf,  provided— 

•■(1)  he  has  expressly  given  his  approval  of 
the  fundralslng  event  to  the  sponsors  before 
any  funds  were  raised;  and 

••(2)  he  receives  a  complete  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  source,  amounts  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  raised:   or 

"(b)  an  individual  or  an  organization,  pro- 
vided the  Member  makes  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate accounting  to  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  the  source,  amount,  and  disposition  of  the 

funds  received;  or  

■•(c)  his  political  party  when  such  con- 
tributions were  from  a  fund-raising  event 
sponsored  by  his  party,  without  giving  his 
express  approval  for  such  fund-raising  event 
when  such  fund-raising  event  la  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  contributions  for  candi- 
dates of  his  party  and  such  contrlbuUons  are 
reported  by  the  Member  or  candidate  for 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (b). 

"(d)  The  Member  may  use  the  contribu- 
tion only  to  Influence  his  nommation  for 
election,  or  his  election,  and  shall  not  use. 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  part  of  any  con- 
tribution for  any  other  purpose. 

■10.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives shall  retain  no  one  from  his  clerk  hire 
allowance  who  does  not  perform  duties  com- 
mensurate with  the  compensation  he  receives 
"As  used  in  this  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— 

"(a)  the  terms  ■Member"  and  •Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Include  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 

"(b)  the  term  •officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  means  any  Individ- 
ual whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
"(c)  the  term  'lobbying  activity'  means 
any  activity  undertaken  for  consideration  by 
any  person  other  than  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  influence  directly  or  indirectly  the 
introduction,  passage,  defeat,  amendment, 
or  modification  of  any  legislative  measure 
m  either  House  of  the  Congress.  ,  ^„  .  , 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 
■■(a)   each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  each  of  his  employees; 

"(b)  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  Is  chairman  or  co-chairman 
of  a  House  or  Joint  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  employee  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee; ._  ^  J 
••(c)  the  Majority  Leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Majority,  and  the  Minority 
Leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Minority; 
"(d)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  oX  each  of  his 

employees. 

■■RULE    XLIV 

"DISCLOSURE     OF    FINANCIAL     INTERESTS 

"1  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  during 
any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10.- 
000  per  annum,  shall  file  with  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  that 
calendar  year  a  written  report  containing 
the  following  information: 

••(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  bv  him,  cr  by  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jolntlv.  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

••(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end 
of  tliat  calendar  year; 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  e.^ch 
capital  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000.  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or^v  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
lolntiy  or  bv  anv  person  acting  on  beh.ilf  or 
iu^suant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as 
a  result  of  any  transaction  or  merles  of  related 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodities,  or 
anv  purchase  or  bale  of  real  property  or  anv 
mt'erest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  r«cu- 
,ned  .-.s  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
iv.s  immediate  family; 

•■(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
anv  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  "gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
received  bv  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  m 
amount  or  value:  includlns  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  deUvery  of 
anv  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary   value    of    subsistence,    entertainment. 


travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 
kind; 

'•(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  In  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  In  which  he  has 
a  financial  Interest:  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  which  were  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  services  performed,  and 
the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the 
firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

••(f)   The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial   entity  or  enterprise   with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  in  any  other  managerial  capacity. 
•■2    Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest  In 
a  bu.slness  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  clause  1 
shall  be  identified  In  each  report  made  pur- 
suant to  that  clause  by  a  statement  of  the 
name  of  such  entity  or  enterprise,  the  loca- 
tion of  its  principal  office,  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  or  activity  In  which  It  Is  prin- 
cipally engaged  or  with  which  it  is  princi- 
pally concerned,  except  that  an  asset  which 
is  a'  security   traded   on   any   securities   ex- 
change subject  to  supervision  by  the  Securt- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Identified  by  a  full  and  com- 
plete   description   of   the    security    and   the 
name  of   the   Issuer   thereof.   Each   liability 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  clause 
1    <;hall   be   Identified   In   each   report  made 
pursuant    to    that    clause    by    a    statement 
of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  creditor 
to  whom  the  obligation  of  such  liability  Is 
owed. 

■3    Except   as   otherwise   hereinafter   pro- 
vided   each   individual   who  Is  required   by 
clau.se  1  to  file  a  report  ffr  any  calendar  year 
■^hall  file  such  report  with  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  not  later  than 
January  31   of  the   next  following  calendar 
vear   No  such  report  shall  be  required  to  be 
made  for  anv  calendar  year  beginning  before 
January   1.   1967.  The  requirements  of  this 
rule  shkll  apply  only  with  reppect  to  individ- 
uals who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  ufficers  or  employees  of   the 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  rule.  An  individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  The  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
close  of  anv  calendar  year  shall  file  s^uch  re- 
port on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
cuch  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  may  prescribe,  and  the  report 
-,o  made  shall  be  made  for  that  portion  of 
that  calendar  vear  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual so  served.  Whenever  there  is  on  fUe 
with   the   Committee   on   Standards   of   Offi- 
cial Conduct  a  report  made  by  any  inriivldual 
in  compliance  with  clause  1  for  any  calen- 
dar year    the   Committee  may  accept  from 
that  "individual  for  anv  succeeding  calendar 
vear  In  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  clause 
1   a  certificate  containing  an  accurate  recita- 
tion of  the  changes  in  such  report  which  are 
required  for  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  1  for  that  .succeeding  calendar  year, 
or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  change 
m   such   report   is   required   for   rompUance 
with  the  previsions  of  clause  1  for  that  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year. 

••4  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  .'=hall  be 
prepared  and  provided  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  and  detail  as  t  shall 
prescribe.  The  Committee  may  provide  for 
the  erouplng  within  such  reports  and  certifi- 
cates of  items  which  are  required  by  clause  1 
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to  be  disclosed  whenever  It  determines  that 
separate  Itemization  thereof  Is  not  feasible 
or  Is  not  required  for  accurate  disclosure  with 
respect  to  such  Items.  Reports  and  certiti- 
cates  filed  under  this  rule  shall  be  retained  by 
the  Committee  as  public  records  for  not  less 
than  six  years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year  for  which  they  are  made,  and  while  so 
retained  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
members  of  the  public  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Committee  shall  prescribe. 

••As  used  in  this  rule — 

••(a)  The  term  asset'  Incltides  any  benefi- 
cial interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or  in- 
directly in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  in  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(C)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501  lai  of  sr.ch  Code; 

••(b)  The  term  liability  includes  any 
liability  of  any  trust  in  which  a  beneficial  in- 
terest is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; 

•■(C)  The  term  income'  means  grcss  in- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954; 

■•(d)  The  term  •securitV  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  ol  1933.  as  amended  (  15  U  S  C.  77b  > . 

••ie>  The  term  commodity'  niean.s  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity    Exchange    Act.    as    amended    :  - 

U.S.C.  2). 

••(f)  The  term  dealing  in  .securities  or 
comnlOditle.•^'  means  any  acquitition.  trans- 
fer, disposition,  or  other  transaction  involv- 
ing anv  securitv  or  commodity; 

••igi'The  term  •Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Includes  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

•■(h)  The  term  officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  means  (1)  an 
elected  officer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  i2i  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  any  com.mit- 
tee  or  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. (3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
of  his  office.  (4  an  Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates of  the  Hnise  of  Representatives  and 
any  person  emploved  by  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  connectK-n  with  the  perform- 
ance o:  their  officLU  duties,  lo'  a  member 
i-:'  the  Capi'ol  Police  force  whose  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  bv  the  Clerk.  i6i  the  Co- 
ordinator nf  Information  >u;d  employees  in 
his  office.  i7i  employees  in  the  Office  of  OI- 
ncia!  Reporte.-■^  to  House  Committees.  i8' 
an  emolovee  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Re:)resenutives  if  such  employee's  compen- 
sa-.on  IS  disbursed  oy  the  Clerk,  (9;  an 
emp'.'.'vee  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
threes  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk,  and  ilOi  any  other  person  wh'jse 
salary  :or  official  duties  is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  ' 


Mr  OTTINGER  'dinim  the  read- 
ins '.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  anivndment  be  can>id- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  object.  I  would  hke  to 
know  what  the  amendment  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  pioceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK  •  during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 


New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
good  start  it  has  made  resolving  complex 
problems  of  establishing  standards  of 
official  conduct  under  ti-ying  circum- 
stances. The  resolution  the  committee 
has  brought  before  us  today  represents 
progress  in  establishing  ethical  standards 
of  official  conduct  that  wUl  increase  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  an  institution  and  provide  bet- 
ter guidelines  for  its  Members, 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  not  in 
any  way  intended  as  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee, its  resolution,  or  any  Member's 
conduct.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  build 
on  the  committee's  work.  Its  proposals 
are  contained  in  bills  I  introduced  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congre.sses.  Its  provisions 
are  .similar  to  those  made  in  the  other 
body  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  Senators 
Hart.  Clark,  Cooper,  Case,  Javits,  and 
others. 

My  amendment  retains  most  of  the 
code  of  official  conduct  as  .set  forth  in 
the  committee  I'esolution.  It  retains  its 
basic  methods  of  operation  and  protec- 
tions of  Members  against  unfair  harass- 
ment. It  adds  specifics  to  the  code  of 
conduct  for  better  guidance  to  the  Mem- 
bers, and  it  e.xtends  the  financial  dis- 
closure requirements.  It  proposes  four 
new  sections  to  the  bill,  sections  3.  4.  5. 
and  9.  and  adopts  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee resolution  intact. 

Sections  1  and  2  are  identical  to  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  committee  resolution. 
Sections  3,  4.  and  5  deal  with  conflicts 
of  interest,  imposing  specific  standards. 
Section  3  would  prohibit  Members  of 
Congress,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House  from  occupying  positions  of  major 
influence  with  organizations  or  firms  en- 
gaged in  lobbying  activities  or  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  This  replaces 
the  more  general  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  committee  resolution. 

Section  4  would  prohibit  members,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  of  the  House  from 
accepting  any  gift  in  excess  of  $100  from 
a  lobbyist.  It  replaces  section  4  of  the 
committee  re.solution  w^hich  relates  to 
gifts  of  "substantial  value"  instead  of 
specifying  the  amount. 

Section  5  limits  the  outside  business 
and  professional  activities  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  House  to  those  consist- 
ent witii  their  official  duties  and  requires 
the  express  approval  of  the  Member  or 
aopropriate  supervisor. 

Sections  6.  7.  and  8  are  identical  to 
section  5.  6.  and  7  of  the  committee  re- 
solution. 

Section  f  makes  clear  the  responsibility 
of  a  Member  or  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, for  funds  raised  in  behalf  of  his 
camnaisn.  It  also  restricts  the  use  of 
cami'aign  funds  to  campaign  purposes. 
Section  10  is  identical  to  section  8  of 
the  committee  resolution. 

My  amendment  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion for  full  financial  disclosure  more 
complete  than  the  committee  resolution. 
It  is  similar  to  the  amendment  spon- 
sored in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Case— an  amendment  ■which 
was  defeated  by  only  fom-  votes.  It  is  a 
provision  I  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 


bill  in  the  89th  Congress  and  reintro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress  as  H.R.  5468. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  .gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York?  ,    ^ 

Mr.   HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 

was  the  request.' 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Irom 
New  York  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the.se  2  minutes.  We  have  all 
had  copies  of  this  amendment.  It  is  not 
going  anywhere.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject to  this,  but  I  am  going  to  object  to 
any  more  extensions. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
sene  the  right  to  object  in  order  to  ask 
a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  if  the  gen- 
tleman went  back  and  campaigned  and 
came  back  to  the  Concre.ss.  would  the 
gentleman  be  allowed  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  House.  Would  he  be  under  the  limit 
of  expenditures? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reported  all  of  my  expenditures.  But  the 
question  is  irrelevant.  Neither  the  bill  nor 
my  amendment  pertains  to  reporting  ol 
campaign  receipts  or  expenditures  or  any 
limits  on  them.  The  gentleman  knows 
this,  I  am  sure,  and  his  innuendo  is  im- 
necessaiT  if  not  improper. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

If  not,  the  gentleman  will  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  brief- 
ly, this  provision  applies  to  each  Member 
and  each  officer  of  the  House  or  congres- 
sional staff  member  earning   S  10.000  a 
year  or  more.  It  requires  annual  disclo- 
sure of  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Member  and  his  spouse  having  a   fair 
market  value  of  $5,000  or  more,  includ- 
ing capital  gains,  not  just  holdings  in 
firms  doing  substantial  business  with  the 
'Government:  the  source  and  amount  of 
each  item  of  income:  the  identity  of  any 
professional  association  with  a  law  firm 
or  other  professional  firm  practicing  be- 
fore any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government :  and  the  identity  of 
each  business  enterprise  with  which  he 
is  associated  in  any  managerial  capacity. 
These  disclosure  rei^orts  would  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  as  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee resolution.  All  this  information 
would  be  available  to  the  public,  however, 
eliminating  the  sealed  submission  pro- 
visions   of    the    committee    resolution. 
While  revelation  of  this  information  may 
seem  an  undue  invasion  of  privacy  to 
some,  I  feel  a  public  official  loses  his  right 
to  such  a  claim  of  privacy.  If  a  Repre- 
sentative   has    financial    interests    that 


might  conflict  with  his  official  duties, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  those  in- 
terests and  their  extent.  One  of  the  bur- 
dens of  public  trust  is  loss  of  the  right 
to  keep  confidential  such  information. 
And  full  disclosure  is  the  Meinoer's  best 
protection  against  accusations  of  im- 
proper conduct.  Ever  since  I  was  elected. 
I  have  voluntarily  filed  such  a  statement 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

These  disclosure  requirements  are  still 
nowhere  as  stringent  conflict-of-interest 
provisions  as  Congress  has  applied  to  the 
Executive.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  remember 
the  great  financial  sacrifices  which  were 
required  of  Charles  Wilson  and  Robert 
McNamara  as  conditions  of  their  under- 
taking the  job  of  Secretar>'  of  Defense. 
No  such  divestment  is  required  here— 
merely,  full  disclosure.  I  think  this  is 
reasonable. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  provide  more 
precise  guidelines  for  official  conduct.  It 
is  intended  to  be  helpful  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  not  as  criticism  of  their  con- 
duct. I  believe  it  adds  to  the  fine  work  of 
the  committee.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  all  language  from  line  14.  page 
6  through  line  21  on  page  12.  It  is  a  broad 
amendment,  and  it  has  not  been  offered 
previouslv  to  the  committee  for  con.sider- 
ation.  No  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  previous  study  to  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  riskv  business  for  the  House  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  I,  therefore,  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingekI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
compliment  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  for   an  out- 
standing piece  of  work. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  made  a  number  of 
proposals  which  would  have  gone  con- 
.siderablv  further  than  the  committee 
has  gone.  However,  I  recognize  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  and  I  recognize  that 
probablv  the  Members  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  more  extensive  recommen- 
dations which  I  made  to  the  committee. 
I  believe  the  committee  report  has 
-one  about  as  far  as  this  House  is  pie- 
pared  to  go. 

I  have  asked  for  the  floor.  Mr.  Chan- 
man,  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  could  clarify  one  or  two 
!)0ints  which  seem  to  me  somewhat  am- 
biguous in  the  bill. 

First,  on  the  top  of  page  9,  where  there 
is  reference  to  the  interest  of  a  spouse, 
wotild  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  phrase 
"if  constructively  controlled  by  the  per- 
son reporting"  applies  to  the  word 
"spouse"  as  well  as  to  the  words  "any 
other  party"? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  purpose  of 
the  language  is  to  cover  the  situation 
where  the  person  reporting,  a  Member 
reporting  or  an  officer  or  an  employee, 
could  have  an  opportunity,  by  improper 


action,  through  the  influence  of  his  of- 
fice, to  permit  income  to  accrue  to  his 
own  personal  u.se. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  believe  1  understand 
the  purpose,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear. 
Would  the  interest  of  the  spouse  be  auto- 
maticallv  included  in  this  provision,  or 
onlv  when  that  interest  is  constructively 
corJrolled  by  the  per.son  reporting? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
not  automatically,  only  in  the  instance 
the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  a  further  que.stlon  as  to  iine  . 
of  the  .same  page,  with  reference  to   bu.si- 
ness    entity"    and    "subject    to    Federal 
regulatorv    agencies."    Would    that    in- 
clude, for  example,  a  State  bank.  who.-.e 
deposits  are  regulated  by  the  FDIC? 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes.  it  would. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ,  , 
I  have  a  lurther  question  with  recard 
to  paragraph  3  on  page  7.  I  am  a  little 
ijuzzled   bv   the   use   of   the  word     im- 
properlv"   on  line  8.   for   the   reason   I 
assume  that  the  committee  is  not  .sug- 
L-esting  the  oppo.site. 

This  is  .--ection  3  on  pa:  e  ..  v  a.cM 
reads: 

\  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Hoi.ie 
of  Representatives  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation 
to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest  irom  any 
-ource.  the  receipt  of  which  would  occur  by 
virtue  of  influence  improperly  exerted  from 
ills  po.=ltlon  in  the  Congress. 

Mv  que.stion  here  is  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "improperly.  I 
iiresume  the  committee  is  not  suigestin- 
it  is  all  right  lor  a  Member  to  obtum 
compensation  lor  influence  winch  is 
inoperlv  exerted:  in  other  words,  let  us 
sav,  to  be  paid  lor  a  speech  to  be  made 
o-\  the  floor  of  the  House,  which  is  a 
'.jroper  exercise  of  his  influence.  :or 
v.iiich  lie  should  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Of  course  not.  I 
do  not  belictf  wt  could  go  so  far  as  to 
sav  that,  on  the  -improperly."  We  could 
visualize  instanceL;  where  income  could 
acc'uc  to  a  Member  as  a  result  of  jn-oper 
bu.siiip.ss  activit-os.  If  he  u.sed  ins  political 
influence,  the  influence  of  li  >  position  as 
a  Mf'mber.  to  make  pecuniary  ^ains,  I 
believe  that  would  be  impropcny  done. 
Also  we  liad  to  be  careful  not  to  pro- 
hibit a  Member  from  drawing  his  proper 
congicssional  .salary  and  allov.-anccs. 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    I    am    still    a    little 
puzzled  by  the  use  of  tb.e  word,  because 
it  ;  ec-ms  to  me  unnecessary,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  it. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  may  iiave 
been  a  poor  choice  of  words:  I  do  not 
know:  but  it  was  to  make  it  clear  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  receive  a  salary. 
Let  mc  read  the  paragraph: 
A.    Member,    officer,    or    employee    of    the 
House    of    Representatives    shall    receive    no 
compens.ition  nor  shall  lie  permit  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  interest 
from  anv  source,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  by  virtue  of  influence  improperly  ex- 
erted from  his  position  in  the  Congress. 

And  of  course  he  would  still  be  able  to 
receive  his  compensation  as  a  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York';' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
:nove  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  debate  ends  on 
this  leci.slation.  I  would  like  to  say  a  w'ord 
about  the  inesent  state  of  ethics  in  this 
bodv  This  mav  constitute  what  the  at- 
tornevs  would  call  a  .self-serving  declara- 
tion, taut  m  my  judgment  it  does  reflect 
the  truth,  the  wliole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Having  been  a  minister  for  17  years 
and  liavmg  .served  as  a  church  i>a.stor  for 
almo.st  a  decade  prior  to  my  own  election. 
I  have  never  been  a  part  ol  a  more  lion- 
orable.  a  more  etliical  or  a  more  respon- 
sible bodv  than  the  US.  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
lesentatives.  We  are  a  representative 
bodv  and  hence  reflect  nothing  more  or 
ie.ss  tlian  what  the  people  ol  America  are. 
We  reflect  their  virtues  and  their  weak- 
ne.s.ses.  their  pragmatism,  and  their 
idealLsm. 

Our  Iriends  of  the  press,  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well,  might  well  be  reminded  that 
wliatever  measure  of  hypocrisy  or  dema- 
goguerv  or  ciiicanery  may  be  found  here, 
one  can  al.so  find,  and  in  lull  mea.sure. 
the  bedrock  integrity  of  tlie  American 
people  made  evident  m  the  lives  ol  their 
elected  Representatives.  In  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  there  are  reflected  the 
faith,  the  character,  the  courage,  and  the 
natrioti.sm  of  the  American  people.  In 
these  troubled  times,  as  through  all  the 
years,  this  remains  the  liope  and  the 
strength  of  a  great  Republic. 


AMENDMENTS    cFFEr.EJ)    BV     MR.    RElD    OF 
NlW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  tv.o  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there   ibiection  to 
the  reque.st  ol  the  gentleman  irom  New- 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  r.lfered   by  Mr.  Rfid  of  New 
Yorlf    On  pape  8.  line   1,  after  -T.",  strike 
out  everything  from  line  1  "hroueh  line  5  and 
i=eit  ihe  lollowine  in  lieu  thereof: 

■■\  Member  of  the  House  ..f  Hepre.sent.-i- 
t<-.es  sh.-ai  not  permit  a  testimonial  dinner 
10  be  held  :or  tlie  purpose  of  obtaimm?  con- 
tributions to  his  campaign  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  r.-!is;ng  lun>';s  :or  his  per.'-onal  use 
or  for  anv  oth.er  purpose,  nor  shall  he  ac- 
cept the  proceeds  of  uny  such  dinner  held 
'vith  or  without  his  consent," 
Pace  8.  line  20,  anke  out  everythine  ;-.fter 
Rule  XLIV"  through  paee  12.  line  4.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■DlSCl.Of.rRE  OF  GIFTS.  INCOME  AND  CERTAIN 
FIN-'.NCIAL  INTERESTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOI  SE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

■1  Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
'^entatues  (including  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner) .  and  each  officer  and  employee  of 
the  House  who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  .shall  file  an- 
nually with  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  (the  "Committee")  a  report 
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containing  a  lull  and  complete  statement 

°^^a)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  'tern 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
anv  ex^ndlture,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
lt\u^lom  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
reef  v«l  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
rS^by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
jSy  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
which  exceeds  $100  In  amount  or  value 
"  b^   the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  hlm^ 

or  by  him  and  his  «PO^«  J°'""y',r^r  ., 
^ount  of  each  liability  owed  by  him.  or  b> 
Mm  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year: 

••re)  all  trar^actlons  In  securities  or  com- 
mo^ltle^  by  him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
^intlv  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
Tpun-uant    to    his    direction    during    the 

^Tdran'puTch'ieTaAd  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein,  other  than  a 
personal  residence,  by  him.  or  by  him  and 
his  sDouse  jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting 
on  hUbehilf  or  purs^^ant  to  his  direction, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year;  and 

••Ye)   the  names  of  all  corporations.  Arms. 
oartnershlps   or   other   business   enterprises 
and  allloundatlons  or  other  Institutions  with 
which  he  or  his  spouse  Is  affiliated  as  an  em- 
ployee, offic*r,   director,   trustee,   partner   or 
consultant.    ' 
■•2    For  purposes  of  section  i—       ^        . 
•■(a)   the  Items  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
oaragraph  (a)  thereof  need  not  Include  ali- 
mony and  separate  maintenance  Pfymente; 
••(b)   the  Items  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
oaragraph    (b)    thereof  under   the   heading 
of     assets'    need    not    Include    his    persona 
?«ldence  or  any  asset  with   a  fair  market 
value  of  less  than  $2,500;  and 

"(c)  the  Items  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
oaragraph  (bi  under  the  heading  of  liabili- 
ties' n«d  not  include  liabilities  incurred 
bv  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property  oc- 
cupied as  hU  personal  residence,  by  reason 
of  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  employed 
for  his  personal  use  or  by  reason  of  a  loan 
or  loans  for  current  and  ordinary  household 
and  living  expenses  not  In  excess  of  $1,000 

^"•■^Ve^rTrlqulred  by  section  1  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comm  ttee 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  April  30  of  each  year. 

"4  All  reports  filed  under  section  1  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Committee  as  public 
records  which,  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
laUons  as  the  Committee  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  members 

of  the  public.  , 

••5  Whenever  a  Representative,  or  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, violates  any  provision  of  this  Rule,  the 
Committee  shaU  recommend  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  disciplinary  or  puni- 
tive measures  as  It  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  and  such  measures  shall  beconie 
effective  against  such  Representative  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives present  and  voting." 
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Mr  REID  of  New  York  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  i  would  like  to  say  as  sincerely  as  I 
can  how  much  I,  as  one  Member,  have 
valued  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  before 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  I  know  how  difficult  a  task  this 
was.  I  know  how  sensitive  a  job  It  is.  I 


would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  approached 
this  with  thoughtfulness  and  with  cour- 
age. I  know  that  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  committee  report  did  not  go  far 
enough  and  some  have  felt  and  do  feel 
that  it  went  too  far. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  particular  with 
reference  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck]  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  has  worked 
especially  hard  in  this  endeavor  and  has 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought.  And, 
Charlie,  I,  as  one  Member,  want  to  say 
how  deeply  I  shall  miss  you  in  the  days 
ahead  and  how  much  we  have  valued 
your  judgment  and  your  service  to  this 
Nation  at  all  times. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  ban  testimonial  din- 
ners held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cam- 
paign contributions  or  personal  funds  or 
any  other  funds  for  a  Member.  This  pro- 
hibition on  testimonial  dinners  goes  be- 
yond the  committee's  recommendation 
in  the  proposed  code  of  official  conduct 
that  the  proceeds  from  such  dinners  are 
to  be  treated  as  campaign  contributions, 
if  the  dinner's  sponsors  do  not  clearly 
state  another  purpose  in  advance. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  day  of  the  testimonial  dinner  should 
be  over;  that  it  can  involve  favor-seeking 
lobbyists  upon  occasion.  And,  no  matter 
what  the  best  intent  of  the  individual 
or  Member  involved  is,  it  can  have  the 
aspect  of  favor  seeking.  In  my  opinion 
this  noxious  practice  belongs  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  past  and  not  to  the  new  poli- 
tics and  public  service  of  our  Nation  in 
the  future. 

I  know,  as  do  all  Members,  that  con- 
gressional election  and  service  can  be  ex- 
pensive to  the  individual  and  his  family. 
Importantly,  I  hope  we  will  have  elec- 
tion law  reform  and  revision,  on  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels,  to  insure  that  no 
man  or  woman  is  denied  service  in  this 
body  for  lack  of  financial  means. 

But  the  issue  before  us  In  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  whether  needed  financial 
assistance  should  be  acquired  through 
testimonial  dinners.  I  believe  that  the 
paramount  public  interest  urges  and  re- 
quires that  this  not  be  the  case.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  there  are  broader  and  bet- 
ter ways  that  are  not  subject  to  potential 
abuse  and  I  hope,  in  addition,  that  we  vdll 
in  due  course  raise  the  allowances  and 
salaries  of  Members. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  second 
amendment,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  each 
desk,  calls  for  full  public  disclosure  of 
all  items  of  income,  gifts,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  in  excess  of  $100:  each  asset 
worth  more  than  $2,500  other  than  a  per- 
sonal residence;  all  debts  with  certain 
exceptions  regarding  personal  obliga- 
tions; all  transactions  in  securities  and 
commodities;  all  purchases  and  sales  of 
real  property;  and  all  business  affilia- 
tions. , 

Clearly,  the  committee  sought  m  its 
concern  over  the  question  of  conflict  of 
interest  to  balance  the  need  for  public 
disclosure  in  the  public  interest  with 
the  invasion  of  one's  privacy.  Further, 
the  committee  noted  the  difference  be- 
tween other  governmental  entities  and 
the  legislative — namely,  that  the  latter 
regularly  submits  itself  to  the  electorate. 
Proposed   rule   XLIV   establishes  the 


principle  of  disclosure  and  is  a  step  for- 
ward. However,  I  do  not  believe  it  goes 
far  enough.  I  would  urge  consideration 
of  full  public  disclosure,  saving  only  cer- 
tain clearly  private  matters  such  as 
mortgage  payments  on  a  personal  resi- 
dence or  payments  for  a  loan  for  house- 
hold expenses,  such  as  consolidation  of 
medical  bills,  and  alimony,  and  separate 
maintenance  payments  In  those  limited 
cases  where  this  applied.  I  believe,  aside 
from  purely  personal  matters,  that  there 
is  more  merit  in  public  disclosure  than 
in  partial  or  mini-disclosure.  I  believe 
public  disclosure  would  be  a  basic  protec- 
tion for  Members  and  would  enhance 
beyond  question  public  confidence  and 
respect.  ,„  ^^ 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  correctly,  does 
it  mean  that  a  Member  could  not  run  a 
dinner  or  that  a  committee  working  In 
his  behalf  could  not  run  a  dinner  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  his  campaign? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  have  a  testimonial  dinner.  And. 
as  I  read  the  present  rule  of  this  commit- 
tee, it  is  possible  to  have  a  testimonial 
dinner  if  explicitly  announced  In  advance 
to  donors  and  participants  for  campaign 
purposes  or  for  raising  funds  for  per- 
sonal expenses.  I  know  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this.  I  happen  to  think 
that  there  are  better  and  broader  ways  of 
raising  money  for  a  Member,  not  subject 
to  abuse  or  the  appearance  thereof. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  nice 
words  that  were  said  of  me  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  He  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  many,  many  years,  even  be- 
fore he  ever  came  here,  and  I  have  ap- 
preciated that  friendship.  He  has  been 
my  friend,  and  I  have  been  his  friend, 
but  I  must  say  that  on  this  occasion  I 
cannot  agree  with  him. 

The  report  in  regard  to  testimonial 
dinners  recognizes  that  testimonial  din- 
ners have  become  a  part,  a  very  funda- 
mental part  of  the  campaign-raising 
procedure  not  only  of  individual  candl- 
' dates,  but  of  the  great  parties  them- 
selves. I  can  see  no  justification  for  out- 
lawing them  completely.  I  beUeve  it  is  a 
legitimate  way  to  raise  campaign  funds. 
Believing  that,  I  believe  our  committee 
went  as  far  as  it  ought  to  go  in  that  mat- 
er. The  big  complaint  that  there  has 
been  about  testimonial  dinners  is  that 
they  are  held  for  campaign  purposes,  and 
then  the  funds  raised  are  diverted  to  per- 
sonal use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  have  said  when 
I  spoke  earlier  in  the  day  that  sometimes 
it  does  not  take  very  many  bad  apples 
to  just  spoil  the  whole  barrel,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  shape  we  are  in.  So  I  am 
against  such  a  provision. 

Now,  beyond  that 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  HALLECK.  Let  me  continue  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

Now.  beyond  that.  I  think  this  provi- 
sion about  testimonial  dinners  must  be 
read  In  conjunction  with  point  4.  which 
reads : 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
Blft  of  substantial  value,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  any  person,  organization,  or 
corporation  having  a  direct  interest  in  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress. 


Now  If  a  great  number  of  people  put 
in  S25.'  whether  or  not  that  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  "substantial 
or  not.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  every- 
body would  have  to  kind  of  figure  that 
out  for  himself .  v.    i,     » 

But  if  it  is  tickets  by  people  who  have 
no  direct  Interest  in  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  matter  is  personal,  what 
difference  could  it  make?  What  Is  the 
difference  between  buying  a  ticket  to  a 
dinner  for  political  purposes  or  writing 
vou  a  check  for  $25  for  your  campaign 
fund?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee in  this  regard  has  gone  far 
enough. 

Second . 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Rentleman  yield  on  that 

point?  ^    ^      .   . 

Mr  HALLECK.  Yes,  on  that  point. 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  not  the 
sense  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  It  is 
much  better  to  raise  money  under  the 
table  than  over  it? 

Mr  HALLECK.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  not  going  to  put  that  interpretation 
on  it  because  I  do  not  know. 

I  might  say  I  never  had  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  my  life  for  campaign  purposes 
or  for  personal  purposes.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier in  mv  speech  here  in  the  general  de- 
bate I  have  always  kind  of  been  hop- 
ing. So  you  might  pass  the  word  around 
in  the  right  places. 

But  in  anv  event,  here  is  a  provision 
for  disclosure,  and  we  have  already  been 
subjected  to  many  questions  about  the 
extent  of  the  disclosure  that  is  provided 
for  In  the  committee  resolution. 

Well  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  po  much  further  than  that. 

And  I  believe,  Ogden,  you  would  agree 
with  that,  that  you  feel  that  way  about 
it    and  I  know  other  Members  here  do 
also.  All  I  can  say  to  you:  You  recog- 
nize   and  I  believe  others  do.  who  have 
introduced  bills  for  complete  disclosure, 
that,  after  all.  we  want  to  hit— well- 
sort  of  a  medium  ground  between  trying 
to  make  everybody  here  a  second-class 
citizen,  subjecting  them  to  all  sorts  oi 
pressures  which  would  be  unfair,  and  at 
the  same  time  reaching  those  matters 
that  deal,  I  would  say  in  some  degree, 
with  conflict  of  interest,  because  other- 
wise what  you  have  is  nobody's  business 
but  your  own. 

I  shall  insist  on  that  as  long  as  I  have 
a  breath  left.  That  is  a  private  matter 
with  me.  But  if  I  have  an  interest  that 
might  control  my  actions  here,  then  I 
do  not  object  to  letting  my  people  back 
home  know  about  it,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  Involved. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  just  hope  to  see  the 
time  that  I  am  able  to  raise  enough 
campaign  funds  to  defray  all  the  ex-- 
penses  of  my  campaign,  and  then  I  will 
sincerely  worry  about  some  of  them  for 
my  own  use.  And  I  think  that  is  true  of 
about  90  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 

House.  _,    . 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 
Mr.   HAYS.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  he  does  not  permit  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  hold  a  dinner  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds,  but  your  op- 
iwnent  can  go  ahead  and  hold  all  he 
likes,  apparently. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  ReidI  a  long  tune. 
I  envy  him  a  little  bit.  He  is  in  the  for- 
tunate position  really,  of  not  having  to 
raise  anv  campaign  funds.  He  can  fi- 
nance it  himself.  The  fact  is.  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  he  wrote  a  check  and  the 
bank  returned  the  check  marked  'In- 
sufficient funds— not  yours,  ours." 

So  in  a  situation  like  that  you  do  not 
need  to  have  any  dinners.  Frankly,  if  I 
were  h\  that  situation,  my  campaign  for 
the  office  downtown  would  be  going  a  lot 
better   I  would  be  out  in  Indiana  cam- 
paigning today.  But  I  have  to  be  around 
here  getting  money  by  nickels  and  dimes, 
and  it  is  not  easy.  This  body— you  know, 
they  like  one  of  their  own,  but  they  do 
not  like  to  spring  too  much.  About  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  it  is  by  a 
testimonial  dinner.  But  on  the  face  of 
it  could  anvone  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  wouid  prohibit  a  Member  from 
raising  campaign  funds  while  opening 
the  door  wide  open  to  his  opposition?  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr   HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment.  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion raised  with  respect  to  campaign  ex- 
penditures. When  I  talked  here  in  the 
general  debate  I  pointed  out  that  this 
business  of  being  in  Congress  is  a  con- 
tinuing operation.  If  you  are  smart,  you 
start  campaigning  the  day  after  you  are 
elected.   You   ought,   every   one   of   you 
who  are  going  to  run  this  time,  go  right 
back  to  your  district  and  thank  every- 
body personally  for  supporting  you  if  you 
win  and  come  back.  So  that  takes  money. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  for  the  record, 
Mr  Chairman,  so  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  that  we  recognize,  the  com- 
mittee report  recognizes,  that  campaign 
contributions   are  a  continuing  matter 
and,  as  1  said  eariier,  it  is  hard  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  between  what  is  per- 
sonal expense  and  campaign  expense  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  err  a  lit- 
tle bit  on  the  side  of  campaign  expense. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree  completely  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  would  like 


to  point  out  that  there  are  occasional 
abuses  in  the  practice  of  testimonial  din- 
ners, but  I  think  there  are  adequate  ways 
to  deal  with  them.  This  committee  made 
a  thorough  study  of  this  subject.  I  do 
not  see  any  sufficient  reason  to  remove 
a  broad  base  of  participation  of  people 
in  a  campaign  of  a  man  running  for 
membership  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  Members  have  advocated  credit 
on  income  lax  payments  in  order  to  en- 
courage citizens  to  participate  in  helping 
candidates  for  political  office.  I  think 
that  if  we  would  eliminate  the  broad 
base  of  contribution  received  from  tlie 
fundraising  dinner  approach,  we  would 
be  going  contrary  to  what  most  of  us 
iiave  been  trying  to  do,  that  is,  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  contributions  in  order  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  larger  con- 
tributors. 

Under  an  updated  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  as  recommended  in  the  committee 
report,  full  disclosure  of  campaign  fi- 
nances would  serve  adequately  to  ex- 
pose possible  conflicts  of  interest  and 
do  so  without  elimination  of  a  fund- 
raising  device  that  many  of  us  find  nec- 
essary In  running  for  office. 

Also,  no  prohibition  against  testimo- 
nial dinners  can  be  imposed  on  a  non- 
incumbent  candidate  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  thus  an  Incumbent  would  be 
subjected  to  an  unfair  burden. 

All  In  all.  the  occasional  abuses  that 
have  arisen  from  this  practice  are  dealt 
with  adequately  by  the  other  measures 
recommended,  and  no  sufficient  reason 
has  been  demonstrated  to  remove  a 
broad-based  fundraising  technique  from 
lho.se  of  us  who  need  to  rai.se  such  funds. 
I  also  respectfully  urge  the  House  to 
reject  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  on  additional 
financial  disclosure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  and.  again,  in  the  statement 
that  I  just  completed  to  the  House,  It 
was  stressed  that  only  so  much  financial 
disclosure  as  serves  legitimate  objectives 
of  disclosure  could,  with  any  validity,  be 
required.  The  objectives  of  disclosure 
are-  first,  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  re- 
minder to  the  person  filing :  and  second, 
to  acquaint  a  Member's  constituents  with 
the  areas  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
conflict  of  interest  to  occur. 

The  committee  membership  repre- 
pented  the  entire  spectrum  of  thinking 
on  this  very  delicate  matter.  That  it  was 
able  to  have  reported  such  a  recom- 
mendation clearly  means  that  every  as- 
pect of  what  could  serve  the  objectives 
and  what  did  not  serve  the  objectives  was 
thoroughly  explored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  term  -financial  disclosure"  has  be- 
come such  a  slogan  of  .-^o  many  who  use  it 
without  thinking  in  terms  of  what  It 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

I  repeat  that  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  full  gamut,  and  strongly  believes 
it  has  arrived  at  a  position  from  which 
yielding  in  either  direction  is  not  the 
course  this  body  should  take. 

Just  as  firmly  as  I  would  have  urged 
rejection  of  any  measure  providing  for 
less  financial  disclosure.  I  respectfully 
luge  the  House  to  reject  this  amendment. 
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I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  in 
toto  and  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  woids. 
I  woSd  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  what  his  amend- 
ment reaTly  does  would  be  to  restrict  the 
Zm^rsr.1  in  this  House  to  n.Uhon- 
aires  Now.  I  am  a  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  have  no  other  profession  or  in- 
come I  do  not  think  the  salaries  we  are 
paid  could  finance  my  campaign,  n  fact, 
I  have  a  primary  in  a  ^onth  or  t^o. 

The  gentleman  may  be  so  fojtynate 
as  to  have  no  financial  problems  but  that 
?s  ifot  true  of  all  of  us.  I  think  what  the 
Lnendment  of  the  gentleman  wou W  dc^ 
and  I  want  to  say  this  again-is  restrict 
the  membership  in  this  House  to  a  select 
Sw  ^nd  this  is  not  the  way  our  Foundmg 
Fathers  described  the  Congress. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chan  man. 
will  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New- York. 

Mf  REirxof  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  there  are  other  \^y^^^  '^}''^^^. 
funds  from  a  broader  base  than  a  testi 
monial  dinner. 

Mr  MINISH.  Tell  me. 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  hope  some 
daV  we  will  revise  our  election  laws  so 
?hat  here  can  be  much  broader  supfx^rt^ 
so  that  any  man  or  woman  can  ser^e 
in  this  great  body  irrespective  of  his  or 

^  Mr"  MINISH.  Will  the  gentleman 
ple^e  tell  me  how?  I  am  going  to  need 
it  in  the  next  35  days. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,,.,„on 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  ^    i_    ,   *uo 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  probably  made  the  most 
succinct   point   of   the   a^ernoon    Just 
let  me  say  the  gentleman  from  Nex^  Yoik 
talks  about,  in  the  future,  he  us  going 
to  try  to  see  that  there  are  better  ways, 
but   as  the  gentleman  f^-o"\New  Jersey 
says,  he  needs  it  in  the  next  3o  da^ s^and 
we  have  an  election  coming  up  now    I 
am  not  so  sure  the  Utopian  scheme  of 
Te  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  have 
the  taxpayers  or  somebody  pay  foi   it^ 
ever  is  going  to  get  passed.  So  all  I  hope 
'^w^  beat  the  amendment  "^ /he  gent  e- 
man  and  get  on  with  the  code  of  ethics. 
M'      FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word_ 
Mr   Chairman,  my  question  is  one  ot 
legislative  intent.  Could  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  these  questions. 
Of  course,  when  this  resolution  passes 
that   means  there  is  no  ex   post   facto 
activity  involved.  It  is  only  from  the  time 
of  passage  on.  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  covers? 

Second  the  question  comes  up  on 
the  .iuvisdiction  of  this  Ethics  Commit- 
tee as  against  an  election  contest  commit- 
tee Do  each  of  these  committees  have 
the  same  jurisdiction,  so  that  each  and 
both  of  them  are  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  a  previous  election? 

The  next  question  is,  This  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body  as  the  other  body,  but  it 
completes  its  work  at  the  end  of  a  2-year 
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term,  and  an  entire  new  body— and  a 
new  ccnimittee— is  then  elected.  Is  this 
committee  then  to  operate  by  the  con- 
gressional .ses.sions;  that  is.  for  example. 
the  90th  Congress,  or  shall  it  then  con- 
tinue as  a  continuing  committee  and 
cany  over  from  previous  Congresses? 
This  is  all  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past. 
Will  it  carry  over  anything  that  might 
have  been  from  previous  Congresses 
without  limit?  In  the  ordinary  case  of 
libel  or  slander,  it  is  1  to  2  years:  or,  in 
the  case  of  contracts  it  might  be  a  6- 
year  period  of  limitation.  Is  there  a  pe- 
riod of  hmitation  in  here  for  the  future? 
I  am  not  speakintj  of  the  past.  Could  I 
have  ib.e  letri.-lative  intent  given? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no 
period  of  limitation  except  the  natural 
limitation  of  any  Congress,  which  can 
amend  the  rules  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that 
when  thus  particular  session  is  over,  then 
that  finishes  the  work  of  this  committee 
for  the  90th  Compress'.' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Not  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution,  unless  the  rules  are 
amended  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So,  the 
rules  of  the  91st  Congress  would  have 
to  be  amended  to  go  back  to  the  90th  to 
"ive  this  committee  authority? 
"  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No.  This  com- 
mittee exists  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  90th  Congress  under  Resolution  418. 
Today  we  are  seeking  tJ  amend  this 
Resolution  418  to  make  this  a  pennanent 
standing  committee,  and  we  will  include 
It  in  the  rules  of  the  House  as  a  perma- 
nent standing  committee,  and  in  the 
future  it  would  be  dealt  with  as  all  otlier 
committees.  They  are  usually  included 
in  a  blanket  form  on  the  first  day  of  each 
new  Congress. 

Mr  PULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  So.  each 
new  Coniiress  then  establishes  a  new- 
ethics  committee?  Then  my  question  is, 
Whit  jurisdiction  does  that  new  ethics 
commiitee  have,  for  example,  in  the  91st 

Conj,re.-.<?  .     .  ^.  ^. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  jurisdiction 
mid  limitations  of  the  committee  are 
.>peHed  out  in  the  resolution  we  are  work- 
ing on  this  afternoon. 

Ml-  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
jurisdiction  does  that  Ethics  Committee 
of  the  91st  Congress  have  for  an  election 
that  took  place  for  the  membership  to  be 
tieeted  to  the  91st  Congress? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  think  when 
the  "enileman  is  talking  about  anything  • 
t'iat"mi-ht  occur  m  the  way  of  campaign 
fin  luces.  and  problem.',  or  anything,  he 
is  tai'dng  about  f.vo  diilerent  situations. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  could  also  be 
talking  about  that  committee  we  estab- 
lish every  2  vears,  m  each  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Special  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions. _. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
this  Ethics  Committee  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  election  contests  or  anything 
taking  place  in  an  election? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sec- 
ond This  Ethics  Committee  expires  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress,  and  a  new 
Ethics  Committee  is  then  set  up  under 
new  rules  of  the  next  Congress? 


Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois.  No. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
stating the  rule. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  set  straight. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  we  adopt  the 
resolution  today,  this  would  be  a  perma- 
nent, standing  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  would  require  subsequent 
action  to  take  it  from  that  category. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  would  become  a  part  of  the 
rules  structure  of  the  House,  and  on  the 
opening  of  each  session  w-e  readopt  the 
rules  structure.  It  applies  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  the  gentleman's  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  every 
other  committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  then 
a  new  Ethics  Committee  is  set  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No  more  than  we  would 
have  a  new  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  com- 
mittee on  anything  else.  We  reestablish 
by  resolution,  the  i-ules  of  the  House  and 
the  committees  of  the  House  every  time 
we  start  a  new  Congress. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
one  more   question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Pennsylvania   has   ex- 

oired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania? 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  might  say  I  have 
been  objecting  to  the  requests.  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  question  has  been  an- 

sw-ered.  ^, 

Mr  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  The 
question  as  to  what  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  when  it  begins  and 
when  it  ends,  on  activities,  has  not  been 

answered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Under  my  re.servation, 
then,  I  will  answ-er  the  question,  and  then 
I  will  object.  I  believe  I  know  what  the 
i-entleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  1.  we  specifically 
provide  that  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  create  ex  post  facto  no  re- 
.sponsibility  on  anyone. 

Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 

is  good. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  2.  this  is  a  stand- 
ing committee.  If  the  rules  are  adopted 
hi  the  next  Congress,  it  will  still  be  a 
standing  committee.  New  members  could 
be  selected  for  that  committee.  The  code 
having  been  adopted,  and  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  code  having  occurred  in  this 
Congress,  and  a  complaint  made  about 
it  in  the  next  Congress,  we  say,  first,  it 
could  be  entertained.  Unless  it  were 
timely  I  would  say,  if  I  were  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  .    . 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
what  I  believe  should  be  made  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w-ords. 

I  will  not  take  5  minutes,  but  I  do  wish 
to  clarify  a  point  w-hich  I  have  heard  dis- 
cussed on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  one 
which  I  believe  necessitates  clarification. 
I  do  this  also  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  histoi-y. 

In  this  regard  I  offer  a  hypothetical 

case. 

If  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  a  Mem- 
ber's campaign  committee  has.  let  us  say, 
$300  left  in  the  fvmd,  or  receives  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  what  the  campaign 
expenditures  were,  would  the  committee 
be  permitted  to  provide  this  money  for  a 
Member's  newsletter,  or  for  a  plane  ticket 
for  his  return  to  speak  at  a  political  rally 
or  a  meeting  of  any  nature?  Or  would 
this  not  be  considered  a  legitimate  or 
bona  fide  campaign  expenditure? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  w-ould  say  that 
whatever  is  left  over  could  be  used  for 
any  bona  fide  campaign  purpo.se. 

Mr  HALLECK.  May  I  say  for  myself, 
I  concur  in  that.  A  Member  might  have 
personal  funds  left  in  his  campaign  fund. 
As  I  have  said  time  and  again  here, 
this  campaigning  is  not  60  days  or  30 
days  before  an  election.  That  is  a  popu- 
lar misunderstanding  in  the  countiT-  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  has  to  be 
at  it  all  the  time. 

As  to  the  example  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred,  in  my  opinion,  of  legiti- 
mate campaign  expenditures,  if  I  were 
running  again  and  had  a  little  money 
left  over— which  I  never  did  have,  but  if 
I  did— I  would  spend  it  getting  ready  to 
go  the  next  time. 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  assumed  that  was  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion, but  I  wanted  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  record. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w-ords. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  a.sk  a  question 
and  also  to  make  legislative  history. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  how  long  will 
these  records  be  kept  that  are  in  an 
envelope  sealed  by  a  Member  and  de- 
posited with  the  committee, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  recoras 
would  be  kept  as  long  as  a  Member  re- 
mains in  office. 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  Member  may  remain 
in  office  for  20  years. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Of  course,  ne 
files  a  new  statement  in  each  Congress, 
each  April  30. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Suppo.se  I  filled  my  re- 
turn next  year  in  1969.  How  long  will 
that  record  be  kept? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  As  long  as  you 
are  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  records  filed  for 
election  purposes  are  not  held  indefinite- 
ly in  that  way.  As  I  understand  it.  after 
a  period  of  time  they  are  destroyed. 

Mr.   PRICE   of   Illinois.   We   are   not 
talking  about  election  records  here. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me. 


for  example,  if  we  had  this  Act  and  I 
went  to  Congress  for  the  first  time  and 
filed  a  return,  you  would  hold  lhe.se 
records  of  mine  for  46  years' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  We  have  nnt 
reached  that  point.  There  will  probably 
be  a  lot  of  changes.  I  will  say  to  the 
Members.  Tlie  longer  this  committee  is 
111  existence,  the  more  there  will  be  .some 
cliaimes  in  hou.sekeepinu  rules.  But  the 
pre.sent  disposition  is  at  le.ist  to  hold 
them  while  a  Member  is  in  office, 

Mr  CELLER.  I  think  w!iat  .should  be 
done,  if  I  may  be  .so  bold  to  .suggest  it. 
is  that  a  -ood  deal  of  these  matters  can 
be  claiified  by  your  regulations  which 
must  ensue.  It  could  be  done  probably 
by  regulation,  and  >ome  .-<ort  of  statute 
of  Umilations  could  be  prescribed  .so  we 
will  know  where  we  are  at.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  fair  to  hold  these  records  in- 
detinitely. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct  about  that,  be- 
cau.se  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  them 
indefinitely.  T!ie  Member  has  to  bniu 
them  uo  to  date  annually 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  ClLiinnan.  ^vill  the 
jentleman  vie.d  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  -cr.tleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  an  interesting; 
point  -.vhich  we  ought  to  clarify  If  you 
lile  a  record  this  year,  then  next  year 
vou  have  to  file  a  lecord  auain.  The  old 
record  will  be  returned,  or  when  you  up- 
date it.  do  you  keep  the  whole  .-.enes  of 

t'.iem? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  You  keep  the 
whole  .series,  at  least  under  the  present 
rules, 

Mr,  CELLER.  Would  vou  keep  the  rec- 
ord I  filed  next  year  and  if  I  am  de- 
feated thereafter,  would  you  'Keep  it  after 
mv  defeat-^ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No  We  covered 
this  in  the  resolution.  It  .^ays  there  as 
follows: 

In  am-  case  In  which  a  person  required  to 
ftle  a  sealed  report  under  part  B  of  this  rule 
1.S  no  loncer  required  to  rile  .--uch  a  report. 
;he  committee  .shall  return  to  such  person. 
T  his  lenal  representative,  all  sealed  reports 
filed  bv  such  person  under  part  B  and  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the  committee 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why  should  it  not  work 
both  ways,  whether  a  Member  :s  de- 
feated or  reelected'? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  committee  ran  consider 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  -.vill  '.he 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  -er.tlsman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  .nist  checked  with 
members  ot  the  committee  on  this  side 
and  again  I  do  not  have  any  .sp?cific 
recollection  of.  nor  can  I  discover,  any 
consideration  of  that  particular  ..omt. 
'o-u  .speaking  for  my.self.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  .sav  that  each  time  you  filed  that 
sealed  envelope  it  would  supplant  the 
previous  one.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be 
gained  by  anv  continuing  custody  of 
those  reports  that  might  show  that  a 
man  was  doing  a  little  better.  He  'oought 
a  few  .stocks  that  maybe  turned  out 
pretty  well.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
rhink  when  the  Congress  is  over  and  he 
files  a  new  report,  we  should  .-ent  it  '.^rxck. 


This  can  be  taken  care  of  by   reuula- 
lioii.  a.s  the  gentleman  .suggests. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  As  I  stated,  this 
is  .something  that  ihe  committee  can 
give  considenaion  to.  and  I  fully  exiiect 
that  sub.seauent  rules  of  the  committee 
v.ill  be  .shown  which  will  .satisfactorily 
cover  all  tlie  questions  of  tlie  iteiUlcman 
!roin  New  York  and  the  gentleman  irom 
Pi-nnsvlvania 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  nl  :nv  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  >  Mr.  Reid1. 
The  amendments  were  reiected. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN    Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee  ri.ses, 

Accordinely  the  Committee  ro,se;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Albert'* 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr,  Holifieid. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  Hou.se  Re.solution 
1099,  amendinc  Hou.se  Re.solution  418, 
90th  Congress,  to  continue  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as 
a  iiermanent  .standing  committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  Hou.se  Re.solution 
1119.  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment  adopted 
bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.   Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  ameed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  re.solution. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   oue.stion    was    taken;    and    tliere 
•veic yeas  406.  nays  1.  not  voting  26,  as 

lollo-.v.s: 

;h..:i  No  H.)t 

YEAS-^10(5 


.\ben.Pthv 

.\dair 

.•\dams 

.^fJdabbo 

.Mbert 

.'ii.dersor:.  111. 

Ai.derso:.. 

Tcnn. 
Ar.drews.  Ala. 
.■M'.drews. 

N  Dak 
.•\!r.u;r.  ^io 
.Arend; 
.Ashbrfio'it 
Ashley 
.Ashmore 
.\-p.naU 
Wres 
Bi-.ir...^ 
Bavrett 
B.ites 
Hattir. 
Belcher 
Bei; 

B,»:.:  Ott 
Berry 
BettS 
BeviU 
B.citer 
Bir-ham 
31ackta\'.rr. 
n'..irto:i 

Roland 

BolUr.s 

Bolton 

Bo-*- 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brir.'-iley 

a:ocic 


Broo'KS 
Broomfie'id 
Brotxmaii 
Brown.  CaUf. 
Browr..  Mich 
Brov.T..  Ohio 


CllrUr, 

Daniels 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis.  WIS 
Dawson 
(ip  la  Gar7.a 


Brovhili.  N  C.  Delaney 

Hrovhin,  Va  Dellenback 

Bvirhanan  Denney 

Burke.  F!a,  Derwiiisk.1 

B'.trke.  Mass  Dickinson 

Burleson  Di.'-s 

Buuon.  Calif  Dint:ell 

Burton.  Utah  Dole 

Bush  Donohue 

Button  Dorn 

Bvrne.  Pa  Dox 

Svrres.  Wis  DowiunE! 

CabeU  Dulski 

C.ihlU  D:;r.can 

Carev  Dwver 

Carter  E.'imondson 

Casey  Edwards,  Ala. 

Cederbers  Edwards.  Calif. 

Ct-ller  Edwards.  La. 

Chamberlain  Ellbevj 

Cla-.cv  Erlenborn 

Clark  Esch 

Clausen,  Eshlf-man 

Don  H  Ev.-.r S.Colo. 

Clawson.  Del  Everett 

Clive'.and  Evu  s.  Tenn. 

Cohelan  F.-.^or. 

Collier  Faibstcin 

Coimei  Fascpll 

Cor.able  Feiiihar. 

Conte  Findley 

Corbett  P'ro 

Corr-.a:-.  F:?h?r 

CO-*-i;er  Flood 

Cramer  Flynt 

C-.;Iv.-r  Foley 

C  !  u  "    hair.  Ford  Gerald  R. 
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Ford, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Prtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakla 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gatblngs 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
OrUBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Haileck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer-  • 

achmidt    - 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HecUer.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazea 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  NY. 
Klrwan 
Kieppe 
Kluczynaltl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
vMorton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Podell 
Pofl 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tes. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rartck 
Reea 
Reld,  ni. 
Beld,  N.Y. 
Reltel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Boblson 


Rodtno 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Moore 
Patman 
Pettis 
Poage 


NAYS— 1 
Prellnghuysen 
NOT  VOTING — 26 


Resnick 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Scheuer 


Selden 
Sisk 

Teague.  Tex. 
Tunney 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table.  _^__^^_^__^ 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert i  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing resignation  from  a  committee: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  3.  1968. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  ^        ,    _ 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  from 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  accept  placement  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

I  nave  enjoyed  my  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and   Astronautics  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  Miller. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be 
accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  1126)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H  Res.  1126 

Resoli-ed.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Grlffln. 
Mississippi.  ,       .  , 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla: 
Peter  N.  Kyvos,  Maine. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:    Robert  L.  Leggett.  California. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Bertram  L.  Podell.  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

FURTHER    LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  we  are  adding  to 
the  list  of  the  bills  already  programed 
for  this  week  S.  2912,  the  saline  water 
bill,  which  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALL]  advises  will  be  brought 
up  under  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    <Mr. 


ON  SEEING  A  SON  OFF  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  this  body  have  sons  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  but  I  am  sure  the  percentage 
is  relatively  small,  and  whUe  others  of 
us  have  draft-age  sons  or  grandsons  or 
other  close  relatives  who  are  in  a  position 
where  they  might  eventually  be  sent  to 
Vietnam,  it  is  not  quite  the  same. 

The  President  said  goodby  to  his  son- 
in-law  this  week,  but  of  all  of  the  ex- 
pressions from  parents  I  have  heard  or 
read  none  describes  the  situation  better 
than  an  editorial  published  this  week  in 
the  Mount  Olive  Tribune,  Mount  Olive. 

N  C 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  was  one  of 
those  young  men  drafted  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  and  saw  4  years 
of  difficult  duty,  much  of  it  in  combat, 
but  he  did  not  come  home  bitter  and  he 
did  not  raise  his  sons  to  be  cowardly,  un- 
patriotic or  too  sophisticated  to  under- 
stand why  Communist  aggression  needs 
to  be  stopped  wherever  it  occurs. 

Elmer  Brock  sent  his  son  away  to  war 
and  then,  editorially,  expressed  what  he 
felt  as  he  did  so.  I  want  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues: 

On  Seeing  a  Son  Off  to  Vietnam 
There  must  be  few  people  who  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  they 
have  not  run  the  gamut  of  thoughts  relative 
to  It    These   cover   the  mistakes  In  dealing 
with  the  communists  from  the  end  of  World 
war  II    to  today,  which  In  hindsight  could 
probably   have  been  handled   better  by   the 
least  knowledgeable  of  us.  One  can  be  the 
most  aggressive  hawk  or  the  most  submis- 
sive dove,  or  in  between,  or  at  times  a  little 
of  both— and  any  or  all  bring  on  the  back- 
r'round    thoughts    and    feelings    about    the 
much-disputed  war  which  are  so  much  a  part 
of  all  our  lives  in  1968.  These  are  shared  by 
everybody,  but  when  it  comes  time  to  see  a 
son   off   to   South   Vietnam,   there's   another 
set  of  thoughts  and  feeUngs  which  are  yours 
alone  and  don't  reach  beyond  the  family. 
The  pre-departure   leave  drags  so  slowly 
'    but  ends  so  quickly.  If  such  a  thing  Is  pos- 
sible   The  last  few  days  are  the  most  inti- 
mate,  when   the   duffel   bag   for  overseas   is 
packed  and  re-packed  with  silly  Uttle  Plan- 
ning by  every  member  of  the  family.  The  last 
couple  of  days  might  as  well  be  travel  ttoe^ 
as     the     impending     departure     dominates 
thought   and    activity.    On    the    morning   o. 
"the"  day,  he  is  ready  far  iihead  of  time,  as 
are  the  rest  of  us.  and  on  the  drive  to  the 
airport  on  a  bright  spring  day.  thoughts  and 
conversation  are  still  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances and  not  on  the  war  as  a  whole. 

The  few  minutes  of  waiting  at  the  airport 
are  at  least  outwardly  calm,  spent  in  small 
conversation  and  too  much  interest  in  other 
planes  landing  and  taking  off.  It  almost 
seems  to  be  an  anticlimax.  Then,  at  boarding 
time  a  handshake  here  and  a  kiss  there  gets 
him 'the  words  said  thousands  of  times: 
"Good  luck"  and  "Write  to  us."  Not  very  orig- 
inal  but  tried  and  tested  through  the  years 
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for  sincerity  and  concern.  Then  he  walks  to 
the  plane,  on  his  way  from  us.  without  hesi- 
tation, even  jauntily.  Then  the  last  sight  of 
him,  a  wave  from  a  seat  far  back  in  the 
plane,  and  we  try  to  signal  him  to  move  for- 
ward toward  the  wing  where  the  ride  will  be 
smoother,  as  if  It  really  were  Important  at 
the  moment.  Quickly  the  big  plane  is  closed 
and  It  wheels  off  and  up.  leaving  us  watch- 
ing until  it  can  no  longer  be  seen. 

Thus  ends  another  one  of  more  than  500.- 
000  experiences  in  seeing  sons  off  to  Vietnam, 
each  one  similar  except  for  minor  variations, 
but  each  one  a  private  and  personal  event. 
Most  of  those  left  behind  had  it  made  easier, 
as  for  us,  with  no  Indication  on  the  part  of 
the  soldier,  marine,  airman  or  sailor  that  he 
hat«d  to  go  or  dreaded  It.  Having  been  on 
the  leaving  side  a  generation  ago,  and  now 
on  the  other,  this  seems  a  little  more  mo- 
mentous somehow. 

Most  of  the  half  million  like  him  who  are 
over  there  must  feel  that  the  war  is  necee- 
sar>'.  that  the  communists  must  be  stopped 
somewhere  We  share  that  with  him  and 
them,  and  only  criticize  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  dragging  It  out  on  a  half-way  basis. 
While  seeing  him  off  to  Vietnam  was  not  a 
happy  thing.  It  left  no  scars  like  those  which 
he  could  have  caused  by  burning  his  draft 
card,  cursing  his  country,  and  parading  with 
those  who  seek  to  escape  from  reality  and 
responsibility. 

Thank  God.  he  seemed  to  understand 
something  of  why  we  have  to  fight  there, 
reasons  far  beyond  the  freedom  of  one  small 
country,  and  the  thought  never  occurred  to 
him  to  dishonor  the  memory  of  Pfc.  Joseph 
Grantham  or  Sgt.  Phillip  Plgford,  and  twenty 
thousand  others,  who  went  before  him  and 
didn't  come  back. — EB. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MEEDS-PUCIN- 
SKI  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1963 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Pucinski]  and  I, 
joined  by  almost  40  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House,  are  today  introducing  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  education  bill.  We, 
firmly  believe  this  bill  puts  vocational 
education  in  the  proper  perspective  for 
America  In  1969. 

Our  bill  will  help  to  right  a  long- 
standing disparity  in  education  funds. 
Since  1957  we  have  been  allotting  about 
75  percent  of  our  education  funds  to 
about  25  percent  of  school  enroUees. 
Particularly  since  sputnik,  we  have  em- 
phasized academic  training  at  the  ex- 
pense of  teaching  job  skills  to  the  75 
percent  of  our  yoimg  people  who  do  not 
finish  college. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  results  of 
over  a  decade  of  this  type  of  policy. 

Our  economy  is  plagued  with  a  short- 
age of  skilled  labor.  We  have  the  people, 
but  they  are  untrained  for  the  available 
positions.  Business  and  Industry  have 
had  to  provide  the  training  In  order  to 
fill  their  own  requirements. 

The  increasing  number  of  16-  to  21- 
year-olds  who  are  dropping  out  of  school 
is  also  a  reflection  of  our  existing  educa- 
tion policy.  All  in  all,  these  students  to- 
day have  only  two  alternatives  open  to 


them:  First,  to  continue  a  program  they 
are  not  suited  for  because  it  fails  to 
motivate  them  and  which  they,  there- 
fore, find  irrelevent;  or  second,  to  drop 
out  of  school  in  the  hope  of  finding  them- 
selves a  place  in  society.  If  they  take  the 
latter  course,  statistics  show  they  will 
likely  become  society  dropouts  too;  that 
is,  instead  of  contributing  to  society  they 
will  become  a  social  expense. 

Indirectly,  the  failures  of  our  current 
education  policy  also  contribute  to  crime 
and  violence  in  this  country.  School 
dropouts  are  a  major  factor  in  our  zoom- 
ing crime  rate.  Statistics  show  men  and 
women  unable  to  hold  jobs  are  more 
prone  to  turn  to  crime  to  earn  a  living. 
The  ill-trained,  frustrated,  and  with 
much  idle  time  on  their  hands,  are  fre- 
quent participators  in  many  of  the  dem- 
onstrations rocking  the  country  and  in 
the  violence  that  results. 

Tlie  problems  caused  by  the  under- 
education  of  75  percent  of  our  youth  will 
continue  to  undermine  American  life  un- 
less we  do  something  now.  The  time  has 
come  when  nearly  all  workers  need  spe- 
cial training  for  a  successful  working 
life.  The  primary  source  of  income  and 
wealth  in  the  world's  most  advanced  and 
complex  economy  is  no  longer  the  own- 
ership of  real  property  as  it  was  in  this 
Nation's  first  centurj',  nor  native  wit 
and  brawn  as  it  was  through  most  of  the 
second.  In  the  few  years  since  the  Second 
World  War,  a  profound  change  has  taken 
place,  making  formally  developed  indi- 
vidual talent  and  skills  an  almost  indis- 
pensable requirement  for  successful  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  market.  Yet 
today,  less  than  one-half  of  our  noncol- 
lege  youth  are  getting  this  specialized 
training. 

We  in  America  have  an  excellent  school 
system,  comparable  to  any  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  condition 
should  exist.  It  exists  only  out  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  our  national  educa- 
tion goals  and  through  a  mlsapportlon- 
ment  of  our  national  resources. 

This  is  a  most  serious  problem.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  first  comprehensive  national  leg- 
islation since  1917  designed  to  rectify 
this  situation  was  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Importantly,  the  bill  was  passed  at  the 
initiative  of  Congress,  not  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  administration.  President 
Kennedy's  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion had  recommended  an  immediate, 
comprehensive,  and  innovative  voca- 
tional education  program  to  teach  job 
skills  in  our  education  system.  The  Presi- 
dent essentially  Ignored  his  Council's  rec- 
ommendations in  his  1963  legislation 
program. 

Congress,  however,  saw  a  greater  ur- 
gency and,  based  on  the  Coimcil's  recom- 
mendations, passed  a  5 -year  vocational 
education  program. 

Parts  of  the  1963  act  lapse  this  June, 
and,  as  Congress  drafts  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  program,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  situation  as  in  1963. 
Another  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  has  again  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  existing 
vocational  education  programs  be  ex- 
panded, that  new  programs  be  imple- 
mented    and     that     those     programs 


authorized  by  Congress,  but  never  funded 
be  given  adequate  appropriations. 

Again  disregarding  the  Council's 
recommendations,  the  present  adminis- 
tration continues  to  limit  the  potential 
of  vocational  education.  It  has  asked  for 
no  more  new  programs  to  meet  new 
situations  and  better  understood  prob- 
lems. It  has  ignored  the  i»pular  work- 
study  program  and  bypassed  the  need 
for  residential  vocational  education 
schools  on  a  trial  l>asis.  It  has  overlooked 
the  necessity  for  attracting  qualified  in- 
sti-uctors  and  training  them.  Most  im- 
iMrtant  of  all.  it  has  neglected  the 
cooperative  work-study  program,  which 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  to  reducing  unem- 
ployment caused  by  lack  of  skills. 

The  administration's  bill,  in  my  view, 
falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  problem  or 
employing  the  sense  of  urgency  we  must 
have  to  solve  it. 

Therefore,  we  liave  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  believe  provides  a  comprehensive 
and  a  tight  program  to  bring  about  a 
realinement  of  our  education  goals  and 
help  solve  our  most  .serious  domestic 
problems. 

Like  the  administration's  bill,  ours 
would  continue  all  existing  programs 
funded  under  the  general  1963  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  Like  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  ours  would  provide  for 
advance  funding  of  programs  so  admin- 
istrators would  have  the  proper  time  to 
plan  the  use  o!  funds.  Both  our  plans 
would  allow  .statewide  matching  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  oliminate  matching  by 
separate  calet-orits. 

But  our  bill  would  ro  much  further.  It 
would  increase  the  general  authoriza- 
tion tor  vocational  education  programs 
by  $100  million  to  $325  million  for  fi.scal 
1969. 

It  would  also  provide  S200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  which  would  fo — on  a 
90-10  "matching  basis— into  high  drop- 
out and  unemployment  areas  of  the 
countiT.  This  is  a  direct  response  to  the 
critical  need  in  our  city  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty.  These  funds 
will  be  utilized  in  areas  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  reaches  as  high  as  60  per- 
cent among  young  people  16  to  21.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  help  to  provide  an  alter- 
native to  idle  hands,  idle  minds,  and 
idle  time. 

The  cooperative  work  program,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  completely 
neglected  by  the  administration's  bill.  I 
see  it  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas 
for  effective  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. This  program  would  divide  voca- 
tional education  between  classroom  in- 
struction and  on-the-job  training.  This 
has  the  dual  advantage  of  exposing  stu- 
dents to  the  practical  demands  of  jobs 
and  making  the  classroom  exercises  more 
valuable.  Educators  say  apprentices  who 
learn  skills  on  the  job  are  likely  to  learn 
faster,  retain  what  they  learn  longer,  and 
become  leaders.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dents  own  National  Advisory-  Board  on 
Vocational    Education,    related    work- 
study  programs  are  the  most  eCfective  un- 
der the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Partic- 
ipants consistently  maintain  high  place- 
ment records,  high  employment  stability 
and  high  job  satisfaction.  Because  this 
program  is  so  popular,  usually  many  more 
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students  apply  than  can  be  accepted. 
This  leads  to  rejection  of  the  students 
who  need  it  most.  If  anything,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded.  Our  voca- 
tional education  bill  would  provide  SoO 
million  for  this  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

This  bill  would  provide  $50  million 
next  year  to  fund  exemplary  programs 
designed  to  familiarize  elemental^  and 
secondary  school  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  occupations  and  the  requisites 
for  entrance  into  those  occupations. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  popular 
work-study  program.  This  program, 
which  provides  jobs  for  disadvantaged 
students  in  public  nonprofit  institutioivs 
while  they  attend  schools,  has  been  well 
received  by  students  and  teachers  alike 
A  third  pro:?ram  I  consider  vital  'o 
the  success  of  vocational  education 
which  is  lacking  in  the  administration  s 
bill  is  the  attracting  of  qualified  in- 
structors for  vocational  education 
courses.  In  the  last  analysis  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  whole  program  dep<=nds 
on  the  quality  of  instruction.  This  bill 
will  authorize  $2.t  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  fi?llowships  and  another  S20  mil- 
lion for  the  same  period  for  exchani-e 
programs,  summer  institutes,  and  in- 
service  education. 

Another  program,  authorized  in  1963 
but  never  funded  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  never  included,  is  a 
concept  to  provide  disadvantaged  youth 
with  vocational  education  residential 
centers.  Many  experts  believe  the  one- 
way to  effectively  teach  some  disad- 
vantaged children  is  to  improve  then- 
whole  environment:  that  is.  voluntarily 
remove  them  from  their  previous  en- 
vironment so  they  can  be  properly  fed 
and  housed  in  order  that  they  can  de- 
vote time  to  study. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  vocational 
educational  residential  center  concept  is 
an  experimental  project,  as  many  voca- 
tional education  projects  necessarily  are. 
A  national  effort  in  vocational  education 
is  something  that  has  never  been  tried 
before  in  this  country  and  so  we  must 
trv  many  approaches.  Because  vocational 
education  is  a  relatively  new  program. 
because  vocational  education  is  a  new- 
way  to  attack  old  problems  that  are  get- 
ting bigger  and  more  threatening  and 
more  disgraceful  every   year,   we   must 
determine  early  what  will  work  best.  Any 
money   spent   on    innovative   new   pro- 
grams now  will  save  money  later.  This  is 
one    area    of    vocational    education    in 
which  we  must  certainly  expand  our  ef- 
forts. Many  educators  think  residential 
vocational  schools  are  the  answer  and 
that  these  centers  could  eventually  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  Job  Corps.  I 
think  it  deserves  a  try. 

There  exists  no  widely  distributed 
texts  for  vocational  education  courses. 
Therefore,  this  bill  provides  S5  million 
this  year  for  staffing  libraries  to  meet 
this  critical  need. 

In  still  another  aspect,  our  bill  would 
authorize  550  million  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics program  aid,  whereas  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  provide  only  SI 5 
million.  Home  economics  is  one  of  the 
senior  vocational  education  programs. 
We  have  sought  to  make  it  more  voca- 
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tional-minded,  by  orienting  its  instruc- 
tion more  toward  future  employment. 

Our  bill  will  also  make  it  mandatory 
for  each  State  to  have  a  Stale  advisory 
council  on  vocational  education.  Now  it 
IS  only  recommended  that  they  do  so.  By 
our  bill  these  boards  will  iiave  specific 
powers  and  a  definite  composition.  Rep- 
resentatives from  -schools  heavily  popu- 
lated with  disadvantaged  youth  must  be 
represented  for  the  first  time.  In  etTect. 
this  will  place  a  completely  new  em- 
pha.sis  of  vocational  education  in  most 
areas  of  the  country.  Rural  poverty 
pockets  and  giietto  schools  will  be  more 
the  recipient  of  .such  pro^a-ams  and  have 
more  of  a  voice  in  their  implementation. 
Our  bill  would  al.so  extend  the  benefits 
of  vocational  education  to  include  the 
physically  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  the 
academically,  .socially,  economically,  and 
culturally  disadvantaged. 

The  cospon.sors  of  this  bill  and  I  are 
not  unaware  of  the  financial  squeeze  the 
United  States  is  in  at  this  time.  We  are 
.seeking  to  expand  the  authorizations  for 
the  vocational  education  programs  only 
after  lone;  deliberation.  Where  we  seek 
to  expp.nd  them,  we  do  so  only  insofar  as 
it.  is  prudent. 

We  see  it  as  a  matter  of  priorities.  We 
.see  the  vocational  education  program  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  American 
life,  as  among  the  most  vital  legislation 
before  Congress  this  decade.  I  cannot 
shirk  my  responsibility  as  a  Representa- 
tive to  Conuress  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by 
standing  by  as  this  program  is  down- 
graded. There  are  other  programs  that 
can  be  reduced  or  iiostponed  without 
causing  serious  damage  to  American  life. 
Vocational  education  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  last  4  years.  I  for  one  would 
hate  to  .see  us  lose  the  momentum  and 
LTood  that  has  been  gained. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Nation  and  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  w-hen  they 
study  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  years  of  the 
best  work  of  many  dedicated  people  in 
and  out  of  government.  I  look  fonvard 
to  ifo  passage  this  .scission. 
The  bill  follows: 

H  R.  16461 
.\  bi:i  to  .imend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repr,--<entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-'tenca  :n  Co7igress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m.iv  lie  cited  as  the  -Vocational  Educa- 
tional .Amendments  of  1968". 

Sec  2.  T!ie  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  con- 
whd.Tte.  expand,  .strengthen,  and  maintain 
existing  vocational  and  technical  education 
progr.'.ms:  to  encourage  further  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondary, post.secondary.  and  adult  levels:  to 
promote  the  development  and  establishment 
of  new  and  exemplary  programs  and 
methods  in  vocational  education,  including 
exp'.oratury  occupational  education  pro- 
'^rams:  to" provide  special  vocational  educa- 
-"lon  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons, 
includini?  evening  and  summer  programs. 
.tud  -o  reduce  youth  unemployment  by  sup- 
porting such  -/ocational  programs  in  areas 
-)f  high  youth  unemployment:  to  establish 
new  Tccupational  training  programs  through 
cooperative  work-.stndy.  and  to  extend  the 
e.xistms  work-study  programs  for  vocational 
education  students;  to  provide  for  residen- 
•i.U   facilities  for  vocational  education  pro- 


grams; to  develop  and  establish  a  program 
of  education  for  home  and  family  living  for 
vouth  and  adults  who  need  to  Increase  their 
emplovabllitv  through  preparation  for  the 
du  il  role  of  homemaker-wage  earner:  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  vocational  educators 
to  up-date  their  occupational  competencies 
through  various  means  including  the  crea- 
tion of  a  program  of  leadership  development 
■  iwards;  to  encourage  the  development  of 
vocational  education  curriculum  materials 
and  the  acquisition  of  library  resources  and 
instructional  materials  and  equipment  to 
sunp'irt  pr->grams  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education;  and  to  make  certain  other 
.tmendments  which  will  improve  .such  pro- 
grams and  increase  flexibility  In  their  ad- 
ministration. 

TITLE  I— CONSOUDATION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT  OF   EXISTING   VOCATIONAL   ED- 
UCATION PROGRAMS 
Sec.   101.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
hall  be  effective  on  July  1.  1968. 

SFc  102  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1963.  77  Stat.  403  (Public  Law  88- 
210).  which  part  is  known  as  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  is  .amended  by  in- 
<^erting  -TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION" immediately  above  the  heading  of 
such  part  A.  and  by  changing  the  heading  of 
such  part  A  to  read  'Part  A — Grants  for 
Comprehensive  Programs". 

ibi  Parts  B  and  C  of  such  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1963.  relating  to  laws  other  than  vo- 
cational education  laws,  are  redesignated  as 
titles  II  and  III  of  such  Act;  and  sections  21 
through  -28  and  31  through  33  of  such  Act 
are,  respectively,  redesignated  as  sections  20! 
through  208  aiid  301  through  303 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Voc.uional 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUrHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATION'S 

•'Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969,  $325,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
in^  June  30,  1970,  $400,000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $500,000,000:  and 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $600,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  as 
provided  in  this  part." 

(bi  Section  15  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  am>-nded  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOR    SECTION    13 

"Sec.  15.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  13,  $30,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
1970-  and  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year." 

INCREASED    FLEXlBILrTY    IN    RE.\LI,OTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Section  31  c)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Conamissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  and  on  the  basis 
of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equi- 
table and  reasonable,  to  other  States  which, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  are  able 
to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  re- 
allotted  for  the  uses  set  forth  in  section  4(a) . 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  such  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  lai 
for  such  year." 

INCLUSION  OF  TRUST  TERRrTORV  OP  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 
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Sec    105.  (a)  Paragraphs  (li,  (2),  and  (3) 
of  section  3(d)   of  the  Vocational  Education 


Act  of  1963  are  amended  by  .striking  out  the 
"words  -and  the  Virgin  Islands'  each  time 
•  hey  occur  and  bv  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
oi  the  Pacific  Islands". 

,bi  Para?;raph  i6i  of  section  8  of  the 
VcK^ational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
■■v  btriking  out  "and  American  Samoa  and 
bv  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -.American  Samcw. 
.ind  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacihc 
I.'-lands". 

tl.IMIN.^TION  OF  MATCHING  BY  SF.P.ARATE 
.•^TFC.OBIES:  SPECIAL  MATCHING  PROVISION 
FOR    TRUST    TERRITORY    AND    AMERICAN    ^AMOA 

Sec  106  (ai  Section  6  of  the  Voc.tlonal 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  deleting 
•-ubsections  (a) .  ibi .  and  ic) .  ^    „     „ 

>bl  That  part  of  section  4(al  of  the  Voca- 
•ional  Education  .Act  of  1963  which  precedes 
•he  colon  IS  amended  to  road  as  foll^^^^' 

■SEC  4  (at  Except  as  otherwise  providea 
n  subsections  (bl  and  (C).  allotments  to 
States  under  section  3  may  be  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  State  plans,  for  pay- 
■ng  100  per  centum  of  the  expenditures  of 
■'he  Truft  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Ish.nds  and 
American  Samoa,  and  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  expenditures  of  other  St..tes. 
for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purpo.ses  . 

REQUIRED  USE   OF  STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  107  (a»  Subsection  (bi  of  .section  4 
o'  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is 
repealed  effective  with  respect  to  ^'PProprla- 
nons  for  the  fiscal  -.ear  ending  June  30.  1969. 
■tnd  'here  is  inserted  in  lieu  of  such  subsec- 
•ion.  etfective  with  respect  to  ..pprapriatlons 
for  nscal  years  beginning  after  July  1.  1968. 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(bl  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  por- 
Tion  of  each  State's  allotment  under  section 
3  'or  am-  .^scal  vear  beginning  alter  June  30. 
1B68  -.vhich  is  in  excess  of  its  allotment  under 
'hat' section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968.  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragr.-ph  (4(  of  s"bsection  ^a) . 

bl  Paragraph  i4i  of  section  4(i^i  »f  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
•o  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Vocational  education  tor  perf..ns  '.vho 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  p.ivacal.  or 
o'her  handicaps  that  prevent  them  or  v\lll 
be  likely  to  prevent  them  from  being  readily 
employable;". 

.^L•.OWINC   CONTRACTING   .-'.ND  DI.SSEMINATION  OF 
INFORMATION    UNDER    SECTION    4.C 

S-r  108.  Section  4.c)  of  the  Voc.uional 
EduVation  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

••,c)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  listed  in  subsec- 
tion ,ai  shall  be  '.-sed  bv  'he  Commissioner 
for  the  following  purposes: 

■■(1)  For  •'rants  or  contracts  'o  co'.eges 
pnd  universities  and  other  public  or  private 
a-encies.  organizations,  and  institutions  to 
nay  the  cost  of  research  .-^.nd  for  dissemina- 
tion of  research  results  m  -.ocational  and 
technical  education. 

■•(2)  For  grants  or  contr.tcts.  .-.pproved  by 
the  bureau  administerinE  vocational  educa- 
tion to  pay  the  costs  of  evaluation,  demon- 
stration, and  experimental  proerams  m  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  and  for 
diE=emlnation  of  results. 

"(31  For  grants  to  State  boards  for  the 
c-sts  of  State  research  coordination  units,  re- 
^p^^rch  evaluation,  demonstration,  and  ex- 
perimental programs  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  and  dissemination  of  re- 
sults." 

STATE  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

SEC  109.  (a)(1)  Section  5  of  'he  Voca- 
tior^l  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "this  part"  m  each  case 
where  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'he  words  "this  title". 

(2)  Paragraph  d)  of  subsection  5(ai  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
tv>e  first  semicolon. 

lb)    Section   5   of   the  VcK;ational   Educa- 


■lon  Act  of  1963  is  further  amended  !:y  re- 
desipnailne  subsections  (b(.  (c.  and  ,di 
and  releren-es  thereto  as  subsections  ,e». 
.f,,  and  .Ki.  respectively,  and  by  insei-.ing 
immediately  alter  .subsection  lai  the  loUow- 
iiit  n^v-  subsections: 

•,buli  \  State  which  dvsirfs  to  re- 
.^elve  Its  ..llotments  of  Federal  uu.ds  untitr 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  ye.ir  shall  — 

•,A>  establi.sh  a  State  advisory  counci. 
.hereinafter  referred  to  as  State  adyisorv 
council-)  which  meet-s  the  requirements  se. 
torth  in  paragraph  (21 :  and 

,Bi  .submit  throueh  it*  State  board  to 
Mie  a.mml.ssloner  .>  St..tr  plnn  tor  e,uh  lis- 
cal  year  which  meet*  the  requiremen.s  o. 
si;bs"ection  ia».  .,         .   v. 

",21    The    State    advisory    council,    estab- 
'iched    pursuant    '.o    paragraph    ill.    --hall— 
••,Ai    include  as  members   ill    P"*^^"'*  ^I 
mili:-.r  with   the   vocational   education  needs 
aid   problems  of   management  and   ^"'^^^    n 
M>eAat.,   an   persons  represent atneotnm- 
:or    colleges,    technical    institutes,    or    other 
•v-titutions  of  higher  and  p..stsecondary  edu- 
cati.on  which  provide  i^rograras  of   technical 
„r   '.ocational   education   and   tr.aining     .ml 
oer-.n.s  r^prese'itative  of  .secondary  and  area 
I  oration  .Wchcols.  trade  and  t-chnlcal  high 
schools    or    otl-.er   institutions   vl    ^^econo.rv 
educ.Uion  which  provide  programs  o.    tec.i- 
nu  a  or   vocational   education   and   tn.inii.g. 
iv.    persons   familiar   with   the  adminis  ra- 
tio'i  tt  State  and  K-cal  vocational  eoucat.on 
'-ofnms.     ivi     other    persons    with    .reci.-l 
!iu  w  edee.  experience,  or  qu-hhcallons  v.ih 
u-=Tiect  to  vocational  rciucatlon.  .vli  persons 
••fDrese;it;nE:  manpower  i.nu  vocf.tionrl  -ou- 
carion   ..-rcnaes   in   the   State,    iviii    persons 
,.enrese-.tinp  school  sv.stems  with   liirce  co.i- 
cntrations    of    ac.demically,    .socially,    eco- 
.iom..-al!v.  and  culturally  disadvtintaced  .'tu- 
";e— s    and    ivlii)    persons   repre.sentativf   ol 
t'he  renerr.l  public,  who  are  not  qualified  tor 
,.„f„,,her^>v.o  under  clauses  iii   thrf.ugh   .mi_ 
•.vno  shall  con.stitute  not  less   than  or.e-ha.l 
of  the  tot-il  membership: 

•■,B)  advise  the  St;.te  board  on  the  cie-^el- 
opment  and  pohcy  matters  f '^'"^  :•■  J  '^ 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  including 
the  prepan.tion  of  lon^-range  and  ..nnua. 
t.ropram  plans  pursuant  to  paragraphs  <  10 
and  .11)  of  subsection  (a),  review  annual 
nrogrrm  evaluations  prepared  by  state 
■ooards.  and  advise  the  State  board  ..n  the 
■  'location  of  Federal  funds  among  the  v:i.  loti.s 
uses  .<^et  forih  in  section  4(ai  and  sections  Jl 
through  3!  of  this  title  -.-.nd  to  meal  enuca- 
tlonal  agei^cies  purruant  to  paraerrpn  .-.)  o. 
stibseetion  .bi: 

■■,Ci  prepare  and  submit  thrrrgn  the 
State  bonrri  to  the  Commissioner  ;  nd  f,  the 
Nariona:  AciMsorv  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  established  bv  section  .33  <-l  this 
tiile  an  annual  evaluation  -pport.  accom- 
nanied  bv  such  additional  noiv.ments  of  The 
S-ate  board  as  the  State  board  rieetr.s  appro- 
priate, which  (11  evaluates  the  efTectiveness 
of  vocational  education  proerams.  serv.cef. 
-nd  activities  carried  out  in  the  year  uncier 
review  in  meeting  the  program  r.biectives  -et 
'orth  in  the  lone-range  program  pian  iiro- 
■ided  for  in  paragraph  ill)  of  .cection  o.ai 
pnd  the  annual  program  plan  prrvided  for  m 
paragraph  <:0i  of  section  5(  a  i .  and  ,iii  rec- 
ommends such  changes  in  such  prnfframs. 
services,  and  activities  as  may  be  wnrran.ec. 
bv  the  evaluations 

•MCI  Federal  funds  made  available  -moer 
this  part  will  not  be  allocated  to  loca:  cr':cr- 
tional  agencies  in  a  manner,  such  as  t..e 
matchin-'  of  local  expenditures  at  a  per- 
centage ratio  uniform  throushcut  the  Sv.te. 
wh*ch  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
c-lteria  'et  forth  in  section  5(a).  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  <8)  of  said 
section." 

SEC    no    Section    5(a)  i2i     of    the    \  oca- 

•ional   Education   Act  of   1963   is  amer.oeo- 

,ri)    by  inserting  after    'opportunities'  the 

'oUowing-  •-.  oarticularly  new  and  emergii-.g 


needs  and  opportunities  ..n  the  lorn!.  State, 
and  nati'Uial  levels",  and 

,b)  bv  striking  the  words  needs  of  all 
itroups  in  all  communities  in  the  State,"  and 
nsenliig  III  heu  thereof  needs  of  all  popu- 
iatioi.  groups  111  all  geographic  areas  and 
communities  m  the  Slate,  particularly  per- 
sons with  academic,  socioeconomtc.  ur  other 
handlcap.s  that  prevent  them  or  v.lU  likely 
prevent  them  from  being  readily  employ- 
able.'-          , 

Sec  111.  Section  5(ai  -'f  the  Voo^alo.i.U 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -atKl"  at  the  end  of  piragraph  ibi. 
bv  striking  out  tho  iieriod  at  the  end  of  para- 
irraph  i7.  and  iiiserllng  a  semicolon  m  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  ..dding  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

■18)  provides  that  due  consideration  w,nl 
be  given  to  tlu  relative  ability  of  particular 
local  educational  agen.cles  wilhin  the  siate^ 
p-^irtlcularlv  those  in  economically  depressed 
areas  or  with  high  rates  o.  unemployment, 
•o  provide  the  hi.anclal  and  otlier  re.sources 
necessary  to  meet  the  vcK-atlon-.l  .•ducatlon 
needs  in"  the  areas  or  -  om-nunities  served  by 
such  agencies: 

"(9)  provides  as.sur:.nces  that  copies  of  the 
State  plan  and  all  stMements  of  general  poli- 
cies rules  regulations,  and  proce«uies  is- 
sued bv  the  .state  tward  m  its  adnanistrailon 
of  such  tilaii  will  I'C  in:  de  reasonably  a-w,il- 
..ble  to  the  public: 

•■■lOi    sets  forih  an  .mr.ual  -ro^iram  plai. 
which    (Al    has   been   prepared   by   the  State 
board    in    consultation    with    the    State    ad- 
visory council.   iBi   desfritx>s  the  rontent  of. 
,ind  allocations  of  funds  to.  programs,  serv- 
ices   and   activities   to  Ije  ■  arrleri   .ai.    under 
the 'state    plan    during    the    following   year 
(Whether    or    not    supported    with    Federal 
funds  under  tiiis  tltlei:    iCi   indicates  hosv. 
Mid  to  what  extent,  such  prrgrams.  services. 
■tnd  activities  will  carry  out  the  program  '■■•>- 
lerilves  for  the  vear  covered  by  the  .annual 
plan   set    forth    in   the    long-ranso    pro,;ri.m 
n.,ui  nrovldeo  for  lii  paragraph  lAi.   lUi   i.i- 
dic.at.es  how.  and  'o  what  extent.  ..IL-.-ations 
o--  Federal  lunds  allotted  to  a  State  will  take 
1,'to  consideration   the  -riteria  -et    lorth   m 
'he  state   plan  pursuant   to  paragraph    (2); 
and   lE.    indicates  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sideration   '.■'as    given    tr,    the    findings    and 
recomme'idatio.  >=.  of  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil in  Its  most  recent  evahiation  report  sub- 
niitted    pursuant    to    paragraph     i2mBi     oI 
subsection  i  b) :  and 

■'(111  sets  forth  a  lone-ranue  prou'ram  plan 
'-r  vocational  education,  or  a  stipplement  to 
or  revision  of  such  a  program  plan  previous- 
iv  .submitted  as  part  of   an  approved  State 
plan    which    lAi    has  been   prepared   bv   the 
State  board   in  consultation  with   the  State 
advisory  council.   iBi    extends  ever  such  pe- 
riod '-ftime  (but  not  more  than  hve  years), 
becinning  with  the  fiscal  year  lor  which  the 
State  pl:-.n  is  submitted,  as  the  Commi-ssloner 
deems    necessary    and    appropriate    for    the 
purposes    of    this    pari.     .C.     '"=^f'-''"'%^);'^ 
"resent    and   jiroiected   vocational   education 
r^eeds  of  the  State  m  terms  of  the  purposes 
-'  -his  part  set   forth   in  section   1.  and  the 
purposes  ,set   icrth   in  pari   B.  and    iDi    sets 
'orth  a  proeram  of  vocational  education  ob- 
lectii-es  which  afiords  satisfactory  assurance 
of  /.bstantlal   proeress  toward   meeting  the 
vocational  education   needs  rf  the  State 

Sec  112  Section  5  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  U'63  IS  further  amended  by— 

,ri  striking  the  words  -subsection  lai." 
vl-ere  'h^v  appear  In  the  redesignated  sec- 
t'lons  5  le,  and  .f)  and  inserting  in  -leu 
thereof  the  words  "subsections  ^ai.  'b\.  (C). 

■'■|b', 'chan?ine  the  letter  " '^>''^°'' '^^^ 
m  the  redesignated  subsection  5  (f)  ana 
,e.  and  the  letter  "(c>"  to  "if)"  m  said 
subsection  5(gi . 

COOPERATn-E  ARRANGEMFNTS  WITH  OTHER 
AGENCIES 

Sec  M3  Section  5(a  i  i4  >  of  the  Vocational 
Lducp.'ion  Act  of  l<^63  Is  amended  by  insert- 
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ing  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "and  further  provides  that  In 
the  development  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams services  and  activities  under  this  title 
there  may  be,  In  addition  to  the  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  concerned  with  man- 
power needs  and  Job  opportunities,  such  co- 
operative arrangements  with  others,  such  as 
institutions  of  higher  education,  model  city, 
and  community  action  organizations". 

Sec  114.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "part"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title".  _.,  . 

(b)  Section  8(1)  Is  amended  by  strlKlng 
"or",  which  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
immediately  prior  to  the  words  "as  requiring 
a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree",  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Sec.  115.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(2)  to  a  semicolon;  by  Inserting  thereafter 
the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(3)  less  than  one-third  of  any  amounts 
so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  need  be  applied 
to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers 
who  have  entered  upon  employment." 

Sec.  116.  Section  6  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  is  further  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In  :ieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Payments  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  to  any  State  board,  local  educational 
agency,  or  other  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution, may  be  made  in  Installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
p.iyments  or  underpayments. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution to  a  program  or  project,  where  ap- 
plicable under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
may  include  the  reasonable  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  him)  of  .iny  goods  or  services  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources." 
TITLE  II— NEW  AND  EXPANDED  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  17 
the  following: 

•P\m     B EDLC.VTION     for     a     TErHNOLOOICAL 

Society 
"findings  and  pdrpose 
"Sec.  21.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is 
necessarv  to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  vouth  unemployment  by  devel- 
oping means  for  giving  attention  to  the  job 
preparation  needs  of  the  two  out  of  three 
young  perrons  who  now  end  their  education 
at  or  before  completion  of  the  secondary  level. 
too  manv  of  whom  face  long  and  bitter 
months  of  Job  hunting  or  marginal  work  after 
leaving  school.  The  purposes  of  this  part. 
therefore,  are  to  stimulate,  through  Federal 
financial  support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge 
between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young 
people  who  .ire  still  In  school,  who  have  left 
school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping 
out.  or  who  are  in  postsecondary  programs  of 
vocational  preparation;  to  aid  professional 
development  of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  personnel  In  vocational  education  pro- 
srams:  and  to  promote  cooperation  among 
public  education,  manpower  agencies,  and 
private  business  and  Industry. 

"EXEMPLARY     AND     INNOVATIVE     PROGRAMS     AND 
PROJECTS     IN      VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  22.  lai  There  are  Tutliorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  $50.000  000  for  the  flscil  year 
ending  June  30.  1969:  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  $100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1971,  S150.000.000;  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
1973,  $200,000,000,  to  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  making  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  boards,  or  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  as- 
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slstlng,  through  programs  or  projects  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c) ,  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  operation  of  exemplary  and  in- 
novative occupational  education  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use 
in  vocational  education  programs.  The  Com- 
missioner also  may  make  grants  to  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions,  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions, including  business  and  industrial 
concerns. 

•(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall — 

"(A)  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In 
excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  and  shall  apportion  such  amount 
among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
section; 

"(B)  reserve  up  to  10  per  centum  for  use 
at  his  discretion  to  Initiate  programs  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  including  those  under 
grant  or  contract  which  he  determines  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  subsection  (a)  and  which  he  determines 
will  have  beneficial  applications  or  be  di- 
rected to  innovations  which  are  both  re- 
gional or  national  in  their  Implications  and 
would  not  be  practicable  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  State. 

"12)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each 
State,  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate  to 
each  State  an  ;\mount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  anv  residue  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population'  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  both 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  such  ages  in  all  the  States. 

"I  3)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commls- 
.?ioner  may  fix.  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  to  other  States  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  are  able  to  tise 
without  delav  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for 
the  purposes'of  this  section.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  expressly  in 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, funds  appropriated  for  Innovative  and 
exemplarv  nrograms  or  projects  In  vocational 
education  pursuant  to  this  section  which  are 
reserved  bv  the  Commissioner  for  any  proj- 
ects or  activities  assisted  under  such  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  undertaken  In 
connection  with  an  approved  State  plan  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  i3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

"(6)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  available  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  for  grants  or  contracts  pur- 
suant to  applications  approved  during  that 
year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  he  de- 
termines will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposee  of  subsection  (a),  to  pay  the  coat 
or— 


"(1)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
and  innovative  programs  or  projects  such  as 
those  described  In  subparagraph  (2);  or 

"(2)  establUhlng,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing exemplary  and  innovative  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspi- 
rations and  opportunities  for  youths,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps, 
which  programs  or  projects  may,  among  oth- 
ers, include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers 
in  such  occupations; 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  In  the  sum- 
mer; 

"(C)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  school  and  for  Initial 
placement; 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  Improve  vocational  education 
curricula; 

"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations  participating  In  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding manpower  agencies  and  industry:  or 
"(P)  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  Jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
educational  attainment. 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  may  not  be  given 
under  this  section  to  any  program  or  project 
for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"(e)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  thla 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  which  may  be  coordi- 
nated effectively  with  the  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  with  the  programs  being  administered 
by  such  other  departments  and  agencies; 

"(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  bv  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  section 
with  the  appropriate  State  plan  and  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  having  the 
same  or  similar  purposes;  and 

"(3)  require  that  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be 
served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  the  program  or  project  Involved 
Is  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  students. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
definition  of  'vocational  education',  as  that 
.te^m  Is  defined  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  8, 
is  amended  by  inserting  '(individually  or 
through  group  instruction)'  immediately 
after  'counseling',  and  by  inserting,  'or  for 
the  ptupose  of  facilitating  occupational 
choice'  immediately  after  the  word  'training' 
the  first  time  such  word  appears  in  that 
sentence. 

"SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  TO  AID  THE 
ACADEMICALLY.  SOCIALLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  AND 
CtTLTURALLY    DISADVANTAGED 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
vocational  education  needs  of  youths  and 
adults  who  are  academically,  socially,  eco- 
nomically, or  culturally  disadvantaged  and 
the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  such  dis- 
advantaged students  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  vocational  education  agencies  to  sup- 
port adequate  vocational  education  and 
training  programs,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b) )  to  local  educational  agen- 


cle«  serving  areas  vrtth  concentrations  of  dla- 
^^anSged  students  to  develop  and  operate 
^  tS^  means  new  and  expanded  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  8«v»ff  .^Pt" 
clfl^lly  designed  for  persons  and  students 
flnSng  aSults  and  other  Posts«.condary 
sS  students)  who  have  ^^-^'^ ^°'='*'' 
economic,  cultural,  or  other  h^f^lcaps. 

"(b)    There  are  hereby   authorized  to  be 

appropriated  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30   1969;  for  the  fiscal  Y^  end- 

fniTjune  30    1970,  $250,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 

yelr  ending  June  30.  l^^l    e350,000^<m;  ^d 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  ^d 

for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  »400,000  000 

to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  making 

grants  to  or  ^ntracts  with  SUte  b«^ds  £md 

through   such   boards   to   local   educational 

agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  sthnulat^g  and 

agisting,  through  programs  or  pro  ects  re- 

fwred  to  m  subsection  (d) ,  the  development 

establishment,  operation,  and  «P^^l°^  ° 

vocational  educational  ProKfafS^^.^J^"^,^ 

Les    including  remodeUng  and  additions  to 

an   existing   facility   and   equipping   of    the 

faculty,  specifically  designed  for  those  per 

s^ns  Who  ^n  benefit  ^^^^  P^^^^^'^Z'- 
tlonal  education,  and  who  have  academic  so 
cial,  economic,  cultural,  or  other  dl^I^n- 
tag^  or  handicaps,  and  reside  in  areas  with 
concentrations  of  persons  so  disadvantage!, 
such  areas  to  be  broadly  defined  by  regula- 
tion of  the  commissioner.  Funds  may  also  be 
used  by  Stete  boards  to  make  grants  to.  or 
contracts  with,  other  public.  Private  or  non- 
profit agencies  organizations,  or  Institutions 
mcludVng  business  and  Industrial  concerns, 
for  such  programs  or  projects. 

•■(c)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Conunlssioner  shall—  »  ,„  „, 

••(A)  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  de- 
ter^ne  and  shall  apportion  such  aniount 
aZig  Puerto  RICO,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Tnist  Jgr 
mory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  .according  to 
their   respective  needs  for  assistance  under 

''''' ITr'e°e^ve  2  per  centum  lor  the  develop- 
ment establishment,  and  operation  of  a  pilot 
program  to  be  known  as  the  •Learning  Corps 
which  will  have  as  its  purpc^e  to  provide  im- 
?rov«iTearning  experience  for  disadvantaged 
Cth,  With  special  emphasis  placed  on  Inner 
bltv  vouth    through  the  provision  of  oppor 
?uniues  for  such  youth  to  live  in  homes  out- 
side the  inner  city,  selected  and  approved  b> 
local   welfare  or   social   service   agencies,   in 
rural.  s^U  city,  suburoan,  and  other  com- 
munities and  to  enroll  In  the  local  schools 
Where  vocational  education  and  skill  devel- 
opment for  employment  would  be  a  part  of 
their  educational  program; 

C)  reserve  10  per  centum  to  eiicourage 
and  ai:sist  the  boards  and  agencies  referred  to 
m  subsection  (b)  to  expand  their  programs 
and  services  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
students  by  offering  Ute  .uternoon,  evemng, 
and  "summer  vocational  programs. 

•  (2rProm  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Conm^lssloner  shall  allocate  $200,0(>0  to  each 
State  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate  to 
fach'state  an  amount  which  ^ears  the  same 
ratio  to  any  residue  of  sucl  remainder  as  the 
population  aged  fifteen  to  i.ineteen.  both  In 
Sve:  m  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
nf  such  aees  In  all  the  States. 

•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
State  plan  provided  for  In  section  5  shall  in- 
clude a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
wUhln  the^tate  which  will  give  assurance 
That  assistance  under  this  section  wUon^y 
be  used  to  serve  areas  In  which  there  are 
sub^antla°  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
students  and  will  be  allocated  among  such 
areas  according  to  the  degree  o^  ^"^^^  con 
centratlons  as  evidenced  by  high  dropout 
rates  and  high  youth  "^employment 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  fate's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  Tf '  ''^Ich  the 
Commissioner    determines    will   not   be   re 


nulred  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
?he  ?ur%ses  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 

uch  dates  during  such  y^^^^^^f  ,^^°^,t 
sloner  may  fix,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  lac 
tors  L  hi  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
^Ilonable,  to  other  States  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  are  able  to  use 
Sth^ut  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  amount  re- 
^lot^ted^to  a  State  under  this  Paragraph  dur- 
ing such  vear  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lU 
allotment  for  such  year.  nrovi- 

••(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prov - 
.ion  of  law  unless  hereafter  enacted  expressly 
n  llml  tuon  of  the  provisions  of  this  P^a- 
eraph  funds  appropriated  for  such  specua 
Sonal  programs  for  the  dlsadvan^Bed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  are  re 
served  by  the  Commissioner  for  any  projects 
or  activities  assisted  under  such  programs  or 
nrotects  and  undertaken  in  connection  with 
^n  approved  State  plan  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

••,fii  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1). 
,2,  and  (3)  of^hls  subsection,  the  t*rm 
•St^ate^  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the 
virt-tn  Is^nds  Guam.  American  Samoa  and 
Se'^u      Terruory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

•  (7,  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  oTa  Sta?e  or  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
bL^  of  me  latent  available  estimate  tur- 
iiKhed  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S  Se  amount  appropriated  under  ths 
sectlokT^r  each  fiscal  >-f  ^f -'^,7,,7,f  J^  ! 

-nrrrpTiic^oj^^^^^^ 

vear  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year^ 

■,rt\   Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 

;ri„T;riSS°oT«-e"ro. 

ral  and  effective  community  resources,  lo 
this  end  m  addition  to  the  conUactlng  au- 
tvorltv  conferred  bv  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
H^n  (b)  local  boards  and  education  agen- 
cies ma  iurluanTto  programs  and  projec^ 
,;?-hSd  bv  this  section,  enter  Into  leasing 
■rcoi^bfned  lease-purchasing  arrangements 

for  eTuipment  and  facilities  and  may  enter 

rto  contracts  for  the  provision  of  any  neces- 

a  ?  and  related  services  Including  P"sonn'.l 

and  personal  services  such  r^,  but  not  limited 

o    phvslcal,  emotional,  and  mental  health, 

food    clothing,  and  transportation. 

^i,  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  Share  of'the%ost  of  Planning,  deve  - 
on* re    establishing,  operating,  and  evaluat 
l^gfuch  special  programs  or  projects  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum. 

•  COOPERATTSTE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

■•SEC  24  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  co- 
ope?atlve  work-study  programs  oB^t  rn^ny 
advantages  in  preparing  young  people  for  em- 
'^oCent   Thr^ough  such  Pro^rarns.^  mean 

S^c^l^^^Sn^^^X^ 

'i^r-^e^rdrk^nnrh^nC^^^^^ 

makes  It^sTble  for  occupational  curricula 


to  be  revised  to  reflect  current  needs  In  varl- 

°"^t"isTe'purpose  of  this  section  to  assist 
the  State  to  expand  cooperative  work-study 
prl^lmt  by   providing  financial   assistance 
for%onn;i  to  coordinate  ^"^h  progra^^ 
and   to   provide   instruction   related   to   the 
tork    experience;    to    reimburse    emp  oyer, 
when  necessary  for  certain  added  costs  m- 
Turred    in     providing    on-the-job     training 
through  work  experience;    to  pay  costs  for 
certain  services,   such   as   transportation   of 
students   or   other   unusual   costs   that   the 
ndMdual  students  may  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  assume  while  pursuing  a  coop- 
erative work-study  program. 

■(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969. 
$"o  0^0  000-  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970  »100.000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  3,  1971,  $150,000,000-  and  for  the 
ksLl  years 'ending  June  aO-^l^J^  and  1973^ 
$250  000,000  for  making  grants  to  the  States 
for  oroKrams  of  vocational  education  de- 
s^^nedW  prepare  students  for  employment 
though    cooperative    work-study    arrange- 

""'(cHl)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to   this  section  for  each   fiscal   year, 
thfcoi^mlssioner  shall  reserve  ^uch  amoun  . 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof 
fvT  he   may   determine   and   shall   apportion 
^ch  runount  among  P""to  Rico  the  Virgin 
Inlands    Guam,    American    aamoa,    and    the 
Trust  TeiTltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
m-^W  their  respective  needs  for  ;i^lstance 
rnde^  this  section.  Prom  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shaUaUocaXe 
«(2n0  000  to  each  State,  and  he  shall  in  aa 
d  tlon    all^te    to    each    SUte    an    axnoun 
wh^h  l^rs  the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of 
rvfch  remainder  as  the  population  aged  fi  - 
teen  to  nineteen,  both  Inclusive,  in  the  btaie 
bears  to  the  populaUon  of  such  ages  in  all 

'""Mr^e  amount  of  any  State's  allcunent 
under  this  section  for  foiy  fiscal  year  which 
the  commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  cuTTyins  out 
?hfl  state's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
dt  Sb^  available  for  reallotment  from 
Ume  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  >  eaxs 
as   the   commissioner   may   fix.   and   on   the 
bJ^ot   such   factors   as   he  determines   to 
b^iuVtable  and  reasonable,  to  other  states 
whlX.^  determined  by   tne.Comm^ione^ 
•.re  able  to  use  without  delay  any  -imounta 
so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  ^ft  forth  in 
subsection  (d).  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  durlnt;  such  year 
shtu  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  lor  such 

■'^"^3)  The  population  of  particular  age 
.roups  or  a  Stat^or  of  all  the  States  .ha  1  be 
determined  bv  the  Commissioner  on  the  oasU 
of  t'!e  latest  available  estunates  furnished 
bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"■•fd)(l)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
^t^tJ  Dlan  shall  ret  forth  policies  and  pro- 
Sres  to  be  used  bv  the  .State  in  establish- 
ing throu^  local  educational  agencies  and 
Tvfblic  and  private  employers  cooperative 
^;;?k-st;dv  programs.  Su^h  pcllcles  and  pro- 
cedures must  give  assurance  that— 

(A)  funds  win  be  used  only  for  develop- 
ing and  operating  cooperative  wor'c-study 
nro-rams  ;is  defined  In  subsection  (f)  which 
Sro^de  training  opportunities  that  may  no 
otherwise  be  available  and  which  are  de- 
sLneTt  serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from 

'""'^sTnelTJkry  procedures  ..e  established 
fr,r  cooperating  with  employment  agencies, 
aL)r^roups  employers,  and  other  commu- 
nit^  alencles  in  Identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
SerL^  who  enroll  in  cooperative  work-study 

'"'crprovision  is  made  for  reimbursement 
of  added  costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job 
training  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative 
irogr^s  provided  such  on-the-job  Ualnii^ 
f,  fel^d   to   exlsUng   career   opportunlUcs 
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susceptible  of  promotion  and  advancement 
and  does'  not  displace  other  workers  who 
might  ordinarily  be  hired  to  perform  such 

work; 

•iD)  ancillary  services  and  actlviUes  to  as- 
sure quality  In  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams are  provided  for.  such  as  preservlce 
and  m-service  training  for  teacher  coordina- 
tors, supervision,  curriculum  materials,  and 
evaluation;  and 

■  I E I  priority  for  funding  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  through  local  educational 
agencies  ie  Ri\en  to  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unem- 
ployment. 

"lei  Funds  .lUocated  under  this  .>ectlon 
for  cooperative  work-st\idy  programs  shall  be 
available  for  paving  not  more  than  90  per 
L-entum  of  the  States  expenditures  under  its 
State  plan  for  any  tiscal  vear. 

•if  I  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•cooperative  work-study  program'  means  a 
program  of  vocational  education  for  persons 
who.  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  school  .>nd  employers,  receive  part- 
time  instruction,  inc'.r.d.iig  required  aca- 
demic -oursfs  .ind  related  vocational  instruc- 
tion, in  the  school  .ind  on-the-job  training 
through  part-time  employment.  Such  pro- 
grams should  provide  for  alternation  of  :.tudy 
in  school  wlth-R  job  in  any  occupational  field, 
but  these  two-  experiences  must  be  planned 
and  supervised  by  school  and  employer  so 
that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  edu- 
cation and  to  his  employability.  Work  pe- 
riods ind  school  attendance  may  be  on  alter- 
nate half-davs.  days,  weeks,  or  other  periods 
of  time,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
shall  equal  the  hours  spent  in  school  during 
the  period  that  the  individual  would  normal- 
ly attend  classes  during  the  regular  school 
term. 

"EESIDENTIAU  VOr.-KTION AL  EDVCATION  F.ACILITIES 

"Sec  '25  i  a :  >  1 )  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  SIO.000.000  for  the 
.  .  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969:  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970,  S300.000  000;  Jot 
•he  hi-cal  'e-ir  eiu'inc  June  30.  1971.  $175.- 
000  000;  and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1972  and  1973,  $175,000,000  for  grants  to 
the  States  to  provide  residential  vocational 
education  facilities. 

•■,21  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragr.iph  ill.  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  suc;i  sums  as  the  papulation  of 
each  State  be-ars  :.o  the  population  of  all  the 
States. 

■•  1 3  I  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

■■tA)  the  term  State'  does  not  include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

••(Bi  the  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section ta  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ir.g  June  M.  i969.  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments to  applicants  with  approved  applica- 
tions in  that  State  during  'hat  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year;  and 

••|C)  the  .imount  of  .my  States  allotment 
under  subsection  .ai(2i  for  any  fiscal  veer 
wh:ch  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  States  plan  approved  under  subsec- 
tion ib»  shall  be  available  for  reallotmein 
from  time  to  time,  'jn  such  date=  during  siTh 
vear  ..s  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  'he  Commissioner 
;-.re  able  to  use  without  del.iy  .my  rmiounts 
so  realloted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  ibi.  Any  amount  re.iUotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for 
such  vear. 

"(b)  1 1 )  Funds  allotted  to  the  States  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  State,  or. 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  boards,  by 
public  edvicational  agencies,  organizations,  or 
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institutions  within  such  State,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  con- 
-.tructing.  and  operating  residential  voca- 
tional education  luCllities  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  (including  room,  board,  and 
other  necessities  I  ior  yuuths,  at  least  age 
iourteen  but  who  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-one  .it  the  time  of  admission  to  the 
tr.-.iiilng  program,  who  need  lull-tlme  study 
on  a  residential  basis  and  who  can  profit 
:rom  voc.raonal  education  instruction.  In  the 
.iclministration  of  the  program  conducted 
■under  this  section,  .-peclal  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  needs  in  geographical  areas  hav- 
ing subsf.-.ntial  or  aisproportion.ue  numbers 
.  f^vouths  who  na\e  dropped  out  of  school  or 
.ire  unemployed.  ;md  to  serving  persons  from 
auch  areas. 

■■i2i  Per  purposes  of  thi.s  section,  the 
Federal  sh.ire  of  the  cost  of  planning,  con- 
strtictmg,  and  operating  residential  voca- 
tional education  iacilities  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  costs  incurred  in  any  fiscal 
vear. 

■  I  CI  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
Ulan  shall  set  forth  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  by  the  State  m  determin- 
ing the  size  and  location  of  such  residential 
vocation,.l  taciUlies.  taking  into  account  the 
use  ol  existing  vocational  education  facilities. 
Such  policies  .ind  procedures  must  give  as- 
surance that — 

"111  .:dequ.ite  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection  without  regard  to 
sex.  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin 
or  plate  of  residence  within  the  State  of  stu- 
dents needing  education  and  training  at  such 
school; 

•■i2)  the  residential  school  facility  will  be 
operated  ;:nu  maintained  tor  the  purpose 
ol  conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  program: 

••i3)  vocational  course  o.ferings  at  such 
ichotl  will  include  fields  fcr  which  labor 
market  analyses  indicate  a  present  or  ccn- 
•inuin;;  nec-ct  for  trained  manpower,  and  that 
the  courses  oifered  will  be  appropriately  de- 
signed 'o  t»rf  pare  enrollees  for  entry  into  em- 
ployment   or    advancement    in    such    fields; 

■•:4)  n::  fees,  tuition,  ct  other  charges  will 
be  required  of  students  who  occupy  the  resi- 
dential   \ocational    education    lacillty. 

■  Id  I    For  purposes  of   this  section — 

•  111  the  term  •residential  school  facility' 
means  a  school  facility  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8(31'  used  for  residential  vocational 
education  purposes.  Such  term  also  includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, -'.nd  such  other  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  are  appropriate  for  a 
residential   vocational   education   school. 

•  1 2)  the  term  'operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  includes  the  cost 
of  salaries  equipment,  supplies,  and  ina- 
•erials.  and  may  include  but  is  not  limited  to 
other  reasonable  costs  cf  services  and  sup- 
plies needed  by  residential  students,  such  as 
clothing  and  transportation. 

■VOC.vrlCN-AL  l:Df:ATK'N   FOR  HOME  .i.ND  lAMILY 
LIVING 

•SEC.  26  .aiili  There  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
endin"  June  30  1969.  S50.000.000;  for  the 
.'iscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  S50.000,0_00; 
fcr  the  f.scal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971.  *75.- 
000,000:  and  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:J0.  n'72.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  $75.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  purpo.'-ies  of  this  section.  From 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allct  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
allotments  to  States  tinder  section  ?  except 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  no  reservation  of  10  per  centum  of 
such  sums  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States. 


"(2)  The  amount  of  any  Stale's  allot- 
ment under  paragraph  (11  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsec- 
tion ibi  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts 
so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  ib),  Anv  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for  such 

vear.  ,     ^. 

••lb)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
plan  shall  set  forth  a  program  under  which 
Federal  funds  paid  to  a  State  from  Us  allot- 
ment under  subsection  lai  will  be  expended 
-olely  for  i  A  i  educational  programs  designed 
for  vouths  and  adults  through  preparation 
for  the  role  of  homemaker,  or  to  contribute 
"to  the  employability  of  such  youths  and 
adults  through  preparation  for  the  dual  role 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner,  and  are 
designed  for  persons  who  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the  lioine. 
.md  iBi  ancillary  services,  activities  and 
other  means  of  assuring  qu.tlity  in  all  home- 
making  education  programs,  such  as  teacher 
training  and  .supervision,  research,  program 
and  evaluation,  special  demonstration  and 
experimental  programs,  development  of  in- 
structional materials,  provision  of  equip- 
ment, and  State  adnr.nistraticn  and  leader- 
ship 

■■ic>  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
m  subsection  ibl .  No  State  shall  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  excess  ol  its  allotment  under  subsection 
I  a )  fcr  such  fiscal  year. 

••(di  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpavments  or  underpayments  prevlous- 
'.V  made)  "shall  be  niade  by  the  Commissioner 
in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  in 
such  installments,  and  at  such  time,  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  for  expenditures  by 
the  States  of  the  funds  allotted  under  sub- 
section ( a  I , 

■VOCATIONAL    EDVCATION    LEADERSHIP    AND    PP.O- 
IFESSIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

■•Sec.  27.  lai  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  opportunities  for  experienced 
vocational  educators  to  spend  full-time  in 
advanced  study  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
m  length;  to  provide  opportunities  to  up- 
date the  occupational  competencies  cf  voca- 
tional-technical education  teachers  through 
exchanges  of  personnel  between  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  and  commer- 
'cial.  industrial,  or  other  public  or  private 
employment  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
vocaional-technical  education;  to  provide 
programs  of  in-.service  teacher  education  and 
short-term  institutes  for  vocational-techni- 
ral  education  personnel:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

■lb  I  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  vocational  educa- 
tion leadership  development  awards  pro- 
eram  established  by  this  section,  825.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
S25  000  000;  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1971.  1972,  and  1973.  $50,000,000.  No  in- 
dividual may  receive  a  leadership  develop- 
ment award  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three 
vears 

■■icMl)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for 
qualified  vocational  education  personnel 
such  fts  adiTunistrators.  supervisors,  teacher 
educators,    researchers,    and    instructors    in 


vocational  education  programs  in  all  the 
States  the  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able leadership  development  awards  only 
upon  his  determination  that— 

•■|A»  persons  selected  for  awards  shall 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  experi- 
ence in  vocational  education  or  In  industrial 
-raining,  or  military  technical  training:  or. 
m  'he  case  of  researchers,  experience  in  so- 
cial science  research  which  is  applicable  to 
vocational  education: 

•  iBi    persons   receiving   such    awards   are 

currenllv  emp'.oved  or  ..re  reasonably  assured 

of  emplovment   in  vocational  educ.ition   and 

have  succes,sfully  completed,  as  a  minimum. 

1  baccalaureate  degree  procram:  or 

•(Ci  persons  selected  are  recommended 
bv  their  employer,  or  others,  as  having  lead- 
ership potential  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  are  eligible  for  .cdmissinn  as 
a  'graduate  student  to  a  proer  im  of  higher 
education  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
under  .mbsection  (  c  > , 

■■,'>i  Person.s  -elected  for  l.'ador.ship  ue- 
velopment  awards  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  S-6,500  a  year,  plus 
$400  for  each  dependent  for  each  such  year. 
•■iciiili  The  Commis.'ioner  jhall  ;ipprove 
the  vocational  education  leadership  develop- 
ment procram  of  im  institution  of  higher 
education  upon  applicuiion  by  the  institu- 
tion only  upon  finding  that— 

(Ai  "the  mr.titution  offers  ..  comprehen- 
sive program  in  vocational  education  with 
adequate  supnorting  services  and  disciplines 
viph  ..s  educafon  udniini  ;tr.,non.  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum 
development, 

■■iBi  such  program  is  designed  'o  lurthcr 
substantially  the  objective  of  improving  vo- 
cational education  through  providins  oppor- 
tunities fcr  Graduate  training  of  vocational 
edncitlnn  tr^achers.  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrators, i.nd  of  university  level  vocational 
education  teacher  educators  and  research- 
ers: ,    ,   , 

■'(C)  such  programs  are  conducted  oy  a 
school  of  graduate  study  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education  and  lead  to  an  advanced 
degree:  and 

■■iDi  such  nrcErram  is  al.so  approved  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  the 
State  where  the  iiistitution  is  located. 

■•(2)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  to  per- 
sons pursuant  to  subsection  (bii2i.  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  course  of  study  an  annual 
amount  equivalent  to  $3,000  less  any  amount 
charged  for  tuition.  Such  funds  shall  be  used 
for  improving  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
nded  to  those  receiving  leadership  awards 
under  this  section. 

"lei  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  cuaU- 
fied  vocational  education  personnel  such  as 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  i-nd 
te-acher  educators,  m  vocational  education 
•jrograms  in  all  the  States,  the  Commissioner 
in  carrying  out  this  section  shall  apportion 
leadership  development  awards  equitably 
.imong  the  States,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  State's  vocational  education 
enrollments,  and  the  incidence  of  youth  un- 
omplo'.-ment  and  school  dropouts  in  the 
State."  Leadership  awards  apportioned  to  a 
st.ite  may  be  awarded  by  State  boards  only 
ro  residents  of  such  State,  but  a  person  to 
v.-hom  an  award  is  made  may  study  at  r;n 
institution  with  an  approved  program  m  any 
■State.  In  making  such  awards.  State  boards 
must  give  due  consideration  to  persons  in  all 
occupational  areas  in  vocf.tional  education 
md  to  those  m  areas  of  service  to  vocational 
education  such  as  administration,  supervi- 
sion, research,  guidance  and  counseling,  ana 
curriculum  development. 

"If)  Persons  receiving  leadership  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shah 
."ontmue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
m  subsection  (b)  only  during  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are 
maintaining  satisfacton,-  proficiency  m.  and 


devoting  essentially  full-time  to,  study  or 
research  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 
are  not  engaging  in  gainful  emplo>'ment. 
other  than  part-time  employment  by  such 
institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar 
:i.ctlvities,  approved  by  the  Comn\ls.sloner. 

•EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS.  INSTITL'TES.  AND  IN- 
hERVlcE  EDUCATION  EOR  VOCATIONAL-t  ECHNI- 
OAL  EDVC.\T10N  TEACHERS.  SlPERVIsOP.S  CO- 
ORDINATORS.   AND    ADMINISTRATORS 

SEC.  28.  (a  I  There  are  authorized  to  be 
ippropnated  $20,000,000  lor  the  Ii.scal  year 
.•adini:  June  30.  1969;  $30,000.0!)O  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970;  and  $40,000  000 
"for  the  nscal  >ear  t-ndini;  June  ,K).  1971.  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  this 
section. 

•ibHll  The  Ccmmlssioner  is  autnonr.ea 
to  make  grant.s  to  State  boards  to  pay  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  cooperative  ar.-ancemcnts 
for  the  traininu  or  retraining  1  .■xpermnced 
v.icational  education  per-.onnel  such  as  teach- 
ers, teacher  educators,  admlnistrat.ors.  super- 
visors, and  ccnrdinators.  an<i  other  personnel, 
'n  order  to  strencthcn  eruication  programs 
supported  bv  this  title  and  the  admini.stra- 
iion  of  schools  cffering  vocational  education 
.«uch  cooperative  arraneement.s  may  be  be- 
fiveen  school;,  oilering  \ccational  education 
and  private  l.'usiness  or  industry,  commercial 
enterpri-ses.  or  with  other  educational  institu- 
tions I  including  those  fcr  the  handicapped 
and  delinquent)  Grants  uncier  .his  eetion 
may  be  used  for  projects  anti  activi'ies  such 

"'^"ai  exchange  of  •loca'ional  .'ducatlon 
•^achers  and  other  staff  mcmocrs  -vnh  skilled 
Technicians  i.r  .supervisors  m  industry  (in- 
cluding mutual  arrangements  .or  preservlnc 
t  mt;!oyment  and  retirement  status,  and  other 
<;ni);oyment  Ijenefits  during  lie  period  of 
xchange*.  and  Hie  development  and  opera- 
tion of^r-oopcrative  programs  in-.olving  peri- 
ods of  teachinc  in  schools  providing  vcca- 
fonal  education  and  of  c-.pcricnce  m  c.im-- 
inorcial.  Industrial  or  other  public  or  privat-^ 
employment  related  to  the  subject  matter 
taught  in  such  school; 

■■  B I  in-service  training  jirograms  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members  to  improve  the  rjuality  of  instruc- 
•lon.  .-upervision.  and  adrnmistratun  of  voca- 
tional education  programs;  and 

■iC,  the  i.'pcration  of  short-term  or  aca- 
demic vear  institutes  for  the  provision  of 
training  to  impro.-e  tne  qualifications  of  :icr- 
ons  encaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  m  ac- 
•lvitie.=  such  as  teaching  (including  services 
of  par.iprclcstional  personnel  such  as  teacher 
aids),  research,  vocational  ;ispects  o:  guid- 
rmce  .^nd  counselinu.  supervising,  or  i-dmin- 
istcr.ng  voctional  educai.on  pr,.grams.  Eacn 
■:-id^vid\;..l  who  attends  an  instit.ne  operated 
'•iidcr  the  pro-isions  of  tills  subparagrapn. 
L-hall  oe  eligible  lor  the  period  of  his  attend- 
ance at  such  institute  i  after  application  and 
cccptance  therefor i  to  receive  a  stipend  (in- 
cluding i^.n  ..llcwance  .or  subsistence  and 
(■ti.er  cxpen.ics  for  such  person  :.nd  his  de- 
pendents) .,t  a  rats  determined  by  the  Cjm- 
nr.Esioner  to  be  consistent  with  prevaihiig 
nractices  under  i  omparable  federally  sup- 
jiorted  progr.ims. 

"1  2  )  A  iirant  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
-oction  only  upon  application  to  the  Commls- 
-loner  at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
-uC'i  infrrmation  as  he  deems  necessary.  Tlie 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion tmless  It, — 

■  ^)  sets  fcrth  a  program  fcr  carrying  out 
o-ie  f^r  more  projects  or  activities  whien  meet 
','-ie  requirements  of  p.araaraph  1 1 1.  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  (.f  administration  as 
arc  necessary  fur  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  cf  the  prceram: 

■■iB)  sets  forth  policies  and  -procedures 
which  assure  rhat  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
iiblc  under  this  section  for  unv  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 


tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  lor  j)urposes  -Ahlch 
inert  the  requirements  of  paragr.iph  .\\.  and 
:n  no  case  supplant  such  funds 

■■iCr  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
ftind  accounting  procedures  :us  may  be  ncces- 
sirv  to  :issure  projier  disbursement  of  and 
.iccountmg  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
;ipplicant  under  this  section;  and 

■  (Di  provide.'  lor  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  .nd  .ontaininc  such  information, 
.,R  the  Commissioner  may  require  t.i  .arrv  out 
l.is  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keening  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
iH'cess  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  fmd 
neces.-.ary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports 

•Cl-RRICULUM    clEVELOPMENT    IN     VoCATIONAL- 
lECHNlCAI-    IlDtlfAIlON 

"Sec.  29.  i:»l  Congress  finds  that  curricu- 
lum cievelupment  in  vocational  education  is 
iomp!icat;Hl  by  the  ai-ersitv  ol  uccupational 
obji  fves;  \ariatioiis  due  to  geography;  dil- 
fer.Mues  in  educational  levels  and  types  of 
programs;  ,md  bv  the  wide  ran'Ze  of  occupa- 
tions vs-hich  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
iienrulture  trades  and  industry,  distribution 
.md  marketing,  technical,  public  -ervice. 
health  .-.ervices.  Inisiness  .ind  ollice,  and 
homemakiim  occupations. 

•  It  i,>  therefore  tlie  purpo,se  of  this  section 
to  provide  funds  and  authoritv  to  the  Com- 
missioner I'liabli'ij  him  to  promote  the  ae- 
velopment  of  c  urriculums  for  new  and  (hang- 
ing occupations  .md  to  coordinate  impDve- 
meii'.s  m.  and  dissemination  <^t.  rxi;.iiiig  cur- 
ri(  uUim   ina'erial.s. 

■ibi  There  are  authorized  to  be  npprcprl- 
.ited  $7  000.000  for  the  li.scil  vnr  ending  June 
30  19fj9:  $10,000  'JOO  1  ir  the  fiscal  year  ending 
,Iunc  30.  1570:  $2,0.000(100  for  the  lisca!  year 
.nciir.g  June  30.  1971.  and  tor  tne  two  suc- 
1  eedms  fiscal  voars.  to  be  used  lor  grants  fnd 
contracts  by  the  I'piircau  or  (iivision  ;id:nin- 
isiermg  programs  of  Nocatlona!  education 
wrihin  the  Office  of  Education,  lor  the  pur- 
■    poses  set  lorth  m  .-ubsection  ic). 

■li-i  Sums  ..ppropri.ited  pursuant  to  thi.s 
section  shall  be  used  to  make  grants  r  r  con- 
tracts with  colleges  or  universities,  ana  ether 
public  or  nonprofit  private  aeencies  and  in- 
.■,titutions.  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
;,gencies,  orcaiilaations.  or  institutions— 

•■(1)  to  promote  the  development  and  dis- 
srn'.iiiation  of  vocational  cduci'iion  curric- 
ulum materi.ih:  l.r  use  in  leaching  occupa- 
uonal  subjects,  including  curricuiums  for 
new  and  changmc  occupational  fields; 

■  (2i  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum 
development  in  ..il  occupational  fields: 

■13)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  states  in 
■he  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  and 
jirepare  current  lists  of  curriculum  materials 
"(vailable  In  all  occupational  fields: 

■•(4>  to  survey  curriculum  maternUs  pro- 
liv.cc'j  bv  other '.ii-'cncii-  ol  coveriiment.  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense: 

"(5i  to  evaluate  voca'Jonal-technical  edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  and  their  uses: 

"(Gi  to  tram  personnel  .■:  c-irnculum  cc- 
vplopment:   ;  nd 

■■(7)  to  develop  curricuiums  -.vltich  com- 
bine academic  ..nd  vocational  courses  of 
studv. 

•'(d)  For  nurpose-  cf  this  s2Cf.-m.  'cur- 
'iculum  materir.ls'  mcins  materials  consist- 
ing of  u  series  of  courses  lo  cover  instruc- 
tion In  anv  occupatioiial  field  ::.  vocational 
education  "and  are  designed  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  emplovment  at  the  entry  level  or 
;,.  u»^gr.-.do  :,ccufri;onnl  competence  of 
those 'previously  or  presently  employed  m 
any   occupational   field. 

••LISP.ART  RESOrnCES.  IN'STRrCTIONAL   MATESL^LS 
AND     EQriPMENT,     AKD     SERVICES 

•■cere  '^0  i;v.il>  Tliere  r.re  herebv  author- 
i/ed'to  be  ..ppropriated  »5.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  ^^(^^■J''^''^'-'^ 
fiscr.l  vear  ending  June  30,  1970.  $25000.000; 
lor  f:ie  i.scal  yc.i;-  r-nding  June  L-0   1071.  $50.- 
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000  000-  and  for  the  flscal  years  ending  June 
30  'ivn  and  1973.  •75.000,000  for  making 
grants*  for  the  acquisition  of  vocational  li- 
brary resources.  Instructional  material  and 
equipment,  and  services,  as  defined  In  sub- 
section   (C).  ^       ^     ^        V. 

■'(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  ISO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1070.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  making 
grants  for  the  construction  or  major  re- 
modeling of  facilities  to  develop  or  expand 
library  media  centers  in  vocational  education 
schools  and  programs,  and  for  minor  re- 
modeling of  library  media  centers  for  the  use 
of  students  and  teachers  In  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  and  programs. 

••(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange  through  grants  or 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  operation  by  them  of  short  term  or  regu- 
lar session  Institutes  for  advanced  study.  In- 
cluding study  In  the  use  of  new  instructional 
materials,  for  media  specialists,  including 
school  librarians  and  audiovisual  specialists 
employed  In  or  preparing  to  be  employed  In 
vocational  education  schools  and  programs. 
Each  Individual  who  attends  an  Institute 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  attend- 
ance at  such  Institute  and  each  such  Indi- 
vidual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent  for 
the  period  of  such  attendance. 

"(b)  Prom  the  respective  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  reserve  such  amounts  respectively. 
but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  and  shaU  allocate  such 
amounts  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section; 

"(2)  from  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  1  per  centum 
each,  respectively,  to  each  State,  and  he  shall 
In  addition  make  respective  allocations  to 
each  State  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder 
as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
both  Inclusive,  In  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  such  ages  In  all  the  States; 

'•(3)  any  amount  allocated  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Conunlssloner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  grants  or  contracts  for  programs 
or  projects  In  that  State  during  the  period  for 
which  such  allocation  Is  available  shall  be 
available  for  reallocation  by  him  from  time 
to  time  to  other  States  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs; 

"(4)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(5)  the  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimates  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

"(6)  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  shaU  be  available  for  obligation  for 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  applications 
approved  diirlng  that  year  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'library  resourcee'  means  items  such 
aa  books;  periodicals:  documents;  guidance, 
counseling  and  audiovisual  materials;  other 
printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rials, suitable  for  use  In  programs  of  voca- 
tional education;  other  related  library  ma- 
terials; and 
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"(2)  'Instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment' means  items  such  aa  audio-visual 
equipment;  projectors,  recorders,  screens; 
record  and  transcription  playere;  television 
receivers;  cloeed-clrcult  television  equipment; 
similar  items  and  necessary  acceeaorle*  suit- 
able for  use  in  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation; other  related  equipment  necessary 
for  their  storage  and  use.  Including  library 
shelving;  and  minor  remodeling  of  library 
media  centers,  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  equipment  for  the  use  of  students 
and  teachers  In  vocational  education  schools 
and  programs. 

•ATTRACTINC   QUALlrlED   PERSONS   IN   THE    FIELD 
or  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  organizations,  for  the  purpose 
of— 

"  ( 1 )  IdenUf  ylng  you  th  and  adults  who  may 
be  Interested  In  careers  In  vocational  educa- 
tion and  encouraging  them  to  pursue  appro- 
priate preparation  for  such  careers; 

"(2)  developing  Information  services  to  In- 
form potential  students,  parents,  and  the 
general  public  about  opportunities  that  are 
available;  and 

"(3)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  arti- 
sans, homemakers,  scientUts.  engineers,  and 
persons  from  other  professions  and  vocations 
to  undertake  teaching  or  related  assignments 
in  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  temporary 
periods. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$4,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  $4,500,000:  and  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1972  and  1973.  $5,000,000. 


"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

•■Sec.  32.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Councir)  consisting  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  three-year  terms 
and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  the  Initial  ap- 
pointments, five  of  the  Council  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  one-year  terms,  and 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  two-year  terms. 
The  Council  shall  include  not  more  than  five 
regular  full  time  Federal  or  State  employees. 
The  President  shall  designate  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  nongovernment  Council 
members.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  include  persons  familiar  with  the 
vocational  education  needs  and  problems  of 
management  and  labor  and  persons  familiar 
with  manpower  problems  and  administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs,  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  administration  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs,' 
other  persons  with  special  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  qualification  with  respect  to  vo- 
cational education,  and  not  less  than  five 
persons  representative  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
lations and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title, 
Including  policies  and  procedures  govern- 
ing the  approval  of  State  plans  under  section 
5  and  the  approval  of  programs  and  projects 
under  section  4(c)  of  part  A  and  under  part 
B  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  review  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  under  this  title,  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto,  and 
make    annual    reports    of    Its    findings    and 


recommendations  (Including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  the  provisions  of  this 
title)  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  including 
traveltime;'  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  home  or  regular  places  of  business, 
members  of  the  Council  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance as  authorized  in  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  to  this  end 
there  are  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
$100,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  $150,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1971,  $150,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  $200,000. 

"Part  C— Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
"Sec.  40.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  not  later 
than  July  1.  1969.  and  maintain  within  the 
Office  of  Education  a  bureau  solely  for  voca- 
tional education  which  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  In  the  Office  of  Education  for  admin- 
istering and  carrying  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects relating  to  vocational  education.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  administration  of  this  bureau  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  1970.  $5,500,000  for  fiscal  1971,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

adequate  leadtime  and  planning  and 

evaluation 
Sec  202.  Section  401  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-247.  81  Stat.  814)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,"  immediately  after  "the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  or 
1965,". 
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A  MEANINGFUL  PLAN  TO  UPGRADE 
VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION      AND 
GIVE  EVERY  AMERICAN   YOUNG- 
STER A  MARKETABLE  SKILL 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Intend  to  Introduce,  with  Congressman 
LLOYD  Meeds,  a  bill  which  will  propose 
major  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  In  this  effort  we 
are  being  joined  by  30  fellow  Congress- 
men as  cosponsors.  These  Include:  Mr. 
PR.4NK  Thompson,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Messrs.  Dent,  Holland,  Carey,  Scheuer, 
Gibbons,    Price    of   Illinois,   Farbstein, 
Matsunaga,    Van    Deerlin.    Anntjnzio. 
SisK,  Blatnik,  Ronan.  Olsen,  Daniels, 
Hawkins,  Bell,  William  D.  Ford,  Hatha- 
way,  Mrs.   Mink,   Messrs.   Schweiker. 
Vanik,  Adams,  Hicks,  Kupferman.  Fraser, 
MooRHEAD,    Foley,    Kastenmeier,    and 

TUNNEY. 

You  may  recall  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  offered  a  blU,  H.R. 
15066— which.  Incidentally,  I  Intro- 
duced—to amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 


cation Act.  However,  in  the  course  of  11 
days  of  hearings  held  by  the  General 
subcommittee  on  Education— of  which 
I  am  chairman— it  became  apparent  that 
the  bin  did  not  adequately  meet  the  vast 
needs  for  Improved  vocational  educaUon 
in  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  Congressman  Meeds  and  i 
prepared  this  new  bill  which  we  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  beUeve  rep- 
resents a  more  realistic  response  to  the 
complex  problems  of  preparing  youth  for 
employment.  .  , 

Throughout  the  United  States  several 
million  high  school  graduates  will  enter 
the  labor  market  this  June,  woefully  un- 
prepared to  obtain  meaningful  employ- 
ment. Of  those  who  do  go  on  to  coUege, 
more  than  50  percent  will  not  graduate. 
And  they.  too.  will  face  the  dismal  pros- 
pect of  looking  for  jobs  without  adequate 
qualifications. 

We  face  a  major  crisis  today  in  the 
area  of  unemployment.  And  the  highest 
single  group  of  unemployed  persons  con- 
sists of  our  Nation's  young  people.  Of 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
19  23  percent  are  presently  unemployed. 
Among  nonwhlte  males  in  the  same  age 
bracket,  the  rate  is  33  percent  And 
among  nonwhlte  females  between  16  and 
19  the  rate  is  a  staggering  49  percent. 

We  have  treated  vocational  education 
as  a  stepchild  for  too  long.  In  the  past  we 
have  erroneously  assumed  that  only  col- 
lege preparation  merited  rewards.  As  a 
result,  we  Invested  our  major  financial 
resources  in  academic  subjects  while 
shortchanging  the  teachers  and  pupils 
devoting  their  efforts  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. ^,  , 

The  vocational  programs  which  now 
exists  are  In  need  of  Immediate  updat- 
ing A  recent  national  study  of  high 
school  graduates  conducted  by  the 
American  InsUtute  for  Research  re- 
vealed that  less  than  50  percent  were  fol- 
lowing occupations  for  which  they  had 
been  trained.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
training  our  young  people  for  the  world 
of  work— the  habits,  attitudes,  and  basic 
skUls  of  reading  and  expression  which 
are  vital  for  success  in  any  job. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  bill  will 
insure  that  these  oversights  are  at  last 
corrected.  The  new  bUl  wiU  enable  local 
communities  to  develop  comprehensive 
vocational  education  programs  that  wiU 
serve  the  needs  of  aU  our  students.  In 
this  way,  we  will  at  last  be  able  to  guar- 
antee that  every  student  who  graduates 
from  high  school  will  be  equipped  with 
a  marketable  skill. 

Our  bill  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Vocational  Education,  which  was 
created  under  the  1963  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  first  recommendation 
which  we  have  incorporated  Is  that  the 
State  grant  provision  be  raised  from  its 
present  authorization  level  of  $225  mil- 
lion We  have  Increased  this  provision  to 
$325  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  to  $400 
million  for  fiscal  1970. 

This  increased  authorization  would  be 
used  to  maintain  and  expand  existing 
vocational  education  programs. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  new  money 
would  be  earmarked  for  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged. 


We  have  also  included  a  separate  pro- 
vision to  fund  special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  reason  that  we  are  placing  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged 
In  the  existing  programs  and  also  initi- 
ating new  p-ograms  for  the  disadvan- 
taged is  that  we  beUeve  that  vocational 
education  offers  the  best  long-range 
remedy  for  the  problems  of  the  ghetto 
and  or  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  that  unless  disadvantaged 
children  are  educated  for  employability, 
the  poverty  cycle  wlU  never  be  broken. 
Yet  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
has  shown  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
funds  under  the  1963  act  are  being  used 
for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Our  bill  provides  that  earmarked  funds 
must  go  to  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  drop- 
outs and  high  rates  of  youth  unemploy- 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  two  work- 
study  programs. 

The  first  program  which  is  alreaay 
in  operation  but  which  will  lapse  this 
June  30  unless  reauthorized,  has  proven 
to  be  tremendous  success. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25  million  the  work-study  pro- 
gram provided  support  for  70,139  needy 

students.  ,  ^  .„ 

In  1967  and  1968  with  an  appiopria- 
tion  of  $10  million,  approximately  35,000 
students  each  year  benefited  from  the 
work-study  programs.  If  this  provision 
is  not  reauthorized  there  will  be  no  pro- 
gram giving  part-time  jobs  to  these 
35  000  needy  students.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  requested  any  reauthorlza- 

'riie  second  work-study  provision  is  for 
cooperative  education. 

In  that  program  the  students  will 
spend  approximately  as  much  time  learn- 
ing on  a  job  as  they  will  In  the  classroom. 
We  believe  that  this  type  of  program 
offers  an  opportunity  for  greater  coop- 
eration between  business  and  the  schoo  s 
and  avoids  the  expense  of  the  schools 
duplicating  work  facilities  already  in  ex- 

ist6ncc 

Priority  in  this  program  must  be  given 
to  disadvanteged  students. 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  residential 
vocational  education  schools.  These 
schools  will  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  and  create  new  en- 
vironments for  those  who  cannot  profit 
from  instruction  under  existing  condi- 
tions They  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  ghetto  youths  to  improve  their  en- 
vironments and  equip  themselves  unth  a 
marketable  skill.  , 

Our  bill  adopts  the  administrations 
proposal  on  exemplary  program?  and  in- 
creases its  authorization.  Through  this 
provision  we  hope  to  fund  such  programs 
as  those  which  wiU  acquaint  elementary 
and  secondary  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  occupations  and  the  requisites 
for  careers  in  such  occupations. 

In  fiscal  1969  the  administration  Is 
budgeting  S290  mUlion  for  vocational 
education.  We  are  proposing  an  increase 
of  $495  million  for  1969  and  another 
$590  lor  fiscal  1970. 

We  realize  that  this  is  an  unfavor- 
able year  for  new  programs,  but  we  be- 
lieve   that   vocational    education    is   of 


greatest  importance.  The  youth  of  our 
countrv  must  be  educated  for  employ- 
ability  and  our  country  cannot  afford  to 

A  breakdown  of  the  Pucinski-Meeds 
bUl  and  an  analysis  of  the  bill  follow : 
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PKOPOSED     AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     VOCATIONAL 

Education  Act  of  1963 

A  consolidation  and  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EXIST- 
ING VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  (EF- 
FECTIVE   JULY     1.    1868) 

1  Authorization.— IncTe&ses  auihorlzat  on 
10  8325  million  lor  fiBcal  1969.  »400  million 
for  fiscal  1970,  $500  million  for  fiscal  1971, 
$600  million  lor  fiscal  1972  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  rnak- 
ing  grants  to  the  states.  The  present  author- 
ization is  $225  million. 

2  Worik-Sfudy.— Reauthorizes  the  work- 
study  provision  which  lapses  June  30.  1968: 
^iriy  million  dollars  for  fiscal  1969  and 
fiscal  1970,  and  $55  million  lor  fiscal  1971 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  The 
work-study  provision  of  the  1963  Act  Is  di- 
rected towards  the  full-time  student  who 
needs  money  to  stay  In  school. 

3  Afotc/ilnp.— Allows  state-wide  matching 
of  federal  funds  and  eliminates  matching 
by  separate  categories.  ^  .  „c<-    „f 

4  Disadvantaged.— ReqMires  that  25  ,  or 
the  new  monev  under  the  state  grant  provi- 
sion must  be  used  by  the  states  lor  programs 
for  the  academically,  socially,  economically, 
physically  and  culturaUy  disadvantaged. 
These  funds  would  be  concentrated  primarily 
in  the  large  cities  and  the  poor  rural  areas. 

5  Research  Funds— 10%  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  grants  or  contracts  with 
universities  and  private  and  public  agencies, 
also  for  grants  or  contracts  approved  by  the 
bureau  administering  the  vocational  pro- 
gram, and  for  grants  or  contracts  to  the 
state  research  units. 

6  State  Advisory  Councils.— States  must 
create  state  advisory  councils  which  are  to 
evaluate  the  state  programs  and  advise  the 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  on  the 
formulation  of  the  state  plans. 

7  State  PZans.— States  must  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  annual  and  flve- 
vear  state  plans  showing  the  projected  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education  within 
the  states. 

B.    NEW    PROGRAMS 

1  Exemplary  Programs.— This  authoriza- 
tion would  be  used  to  fund  programs  such 
as  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  occupations  and  the  requisites  lor 
entrance  Into  those  occupations.  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1969.  $100  million  for  fiscal  1970. 
$150  million  lor  fiscal  1971,  $200  million  for 
fiscal  1972  and  1973. 

2  iJisaduontaged.— Special  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  to  aid  the  academically, 
socially,  economically,  physically  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged.  The  states  must  give 
assurances  that  these  funds  will  go  to  arew 
of  concentrations  of  drop-outs  and  youth 
unemployment  which  would  be  Prlm^rUy 
large    cities    and    poor    rural    areas.    90-10 
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matching  of  federal  funds.  These  funds 
would  be  channeled  through  the  state  boards 
of  vocational  education.  $200  million  for  Hs- 
cal  1969  $250  million  for  1970.  $350  million 
for  fiscal  1971,  $400  million  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  

3  Cooperative  Sfudy.— Cooperative  educa- 
tion a  program  where  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  school  equals  the  number  of  hours 
spent  on  the  job,  is  directed  towards  giving 
students  both  on  the  job  training  and  class- 
room instruction.  Priority  in  assistance  must 
be  given  to  disadvantaged  students:  SoO  nui- 
llon  for  fiscal  1969.  SIOO  million  for  tiscal 
1970  $150  million  for  fiscal  1971.  $250  million 
for  197'  inci  1973.  90-10  matchmg  of  feder.il 
funds  Funds  would  be  channeled  through 
the  state  boards  of  vocational  education 

4  Residential  Vocational  Education 
Schools— These  residential  schools  (at  least 
one  in  each  sWtei  would  expand  vocational 
education  opportunities  and  create  iiew-  en- 
vironments for  those  who  cannot  profit  from 
instruction  under  existing  conditions.^10 
million  for  fiscal  1969,  $300  million  for  flscal 
1970  $175  million  for  fiscal  1971.  ?17o  mil- 
lion for  1972  and  1973.  90-10  matching  of 
federal  funds.  Funds  would  be  channeled 
through  the  state  boards  of  vocational  edu- 

"^'^5  °Hom«-«conom:cs.— $50  million  for  fiscal 
1969-  and  1*70.  $75  million  for  each  succeed- 
ing flscal  year. 

6.  Teach  Training. — 

a  leadership  development  fellowships— 
these  fellowships  would  be  awarded  to  ad- 
ministrators, teachers  and  researchers  for 
study  at  institutions  of  higher  education  $25 
miUlon  for  fiscal  1969  and  1970.  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1971.  1972  and  1973. 

b.  exchange  programs  and  training  insti- 
tutes—this  authorization  would  be  used  tor 
exchange  programs,  institutes,  and  in-service 
education  for  vocational  education  teachers 
and  administrators.  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1969  $30  million  for  fiscal  1970.  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  flscal   1971.   1972.  .md   1973. 

7  Curricu/ii!".— Grants  or  contracts  would 
be  made  for  such  purposes  as  evaluating 
vocational  education  curriculums  and  de- 
veloping curriculums  which  combine  voca- 
tional education  and  academic  courses  of 
studv.  $7  million  for  flscal  1969.  310  million 
for  flscal  1970.  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  i9.1, 
1972.  and  1973. 
3.  Libraries. — 

a  materials  and  equipment— grants  tor 
'he  .icquisltion  of  vocational  librarv  re- 
sources, instructional  material  and  equip- 
ment .,nd  services.  So  million  for  tiscal  19b'J. 
525  million  for  fiscal  1970.  $50  million  for 
tiscal  1971  and  $75  million  for  flscal  1972  and 
1973. 

b  construction  and  remodeling  ot  liora- 
ries  in  vocational  education  schools— $50 
million  for  fiscal  1970  and  for  each  of  three 
succeeding  years. 

c  'n.stitutes  for  .study  in  use  oi  abrary 
materials;  $5  million  for  fiscal  1970  r,nd  tor 
each  of  three  succeeding  ysars. 

9  Injormation  Srrrice.f.— Grants  or  con- 
tracts to  cp.cniragc  vouths  and  aduits  to 
enter  careers  in  vocational  Klucatinn.  S3.d 
million  ior  fiscal  1969.  54  milUon  lor  iiscal 
1970.  54.5  niiUiou  for  iiscal  1971  .md  55  million 
lor   1972  and  1973. 

10  yational  .idvisor-i  Council. —Cre&non 
of  a  Permanent  National  Advisory  Council 
on    Voca:ional    Educa;ion    wrh    a    separate 

luthur-zation  for  its  operating  expenses. 
The  Council  would  review  admuii.',tration 
..nd  preparation  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams   and    nK-i'<ce    annual    reports    of    its 

findings. 

U    Bureau  of  Vocational  Education.— Lre- 

ation  of  a  separate  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  within  the  Office  of  Education 
and  an  authorizaUon  for  its  operating 
expenses. 

12  Advance  Fimdtng,— Allows  advance 
funding  of  vocational  education  programs. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PERSONAL 
SACRIFICE  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
WORLD  SUGGESTS  THAT  DR. 
KING  CAN  DO  NO  LESS  HERE  AT 
HOME 


Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  »!,„.„„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
iiopefullv  and  prayerfully  await  further 
explanation  of  reports  emanating  from 
Hanoi  that  preliminary  Vietnam  peace 
talks  may  be  forthcoming,  we  are  also 
awaiting  reports  from  a  .self-styled  do- 
mestic minister  of  peace  and  tranquility. 
I  refer  to  the  nonviolent  Martin  Luther 
King   wlio  we  are  informed  by  press  re- 
port.s  is  back  in  Memphis  today.  He  is. 
the   press   says,   returning   to   the   citj 
wiiicli  was  partially  turned  to  shambles 
list  v-ek  as  a  result  of  his  appearance 
tlicre  Dr.  King,  as  we  saw  on  television 
ind  read  in  ihe  news  accounts,  was  then 
faithful    to    his    preachments    of    non- 
violence. When  the  predictable  disturb- 
ance erupted.  Dr.  King  hastily  demon- 
strated his  own  dictum  of  nonviolence  by 
scnmbling  into  a  car  to  be  speedily  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  violence  to  an 
allev   hideaway.  ^ 

In  city  after  city,  in  place  after  p.ace. 
the  Nation  iias  wiliiL'Sscd  a  scene  as  la- 
nrliar  as  a  late  TV  mov.e.  Dr.  Kinu  plans 
a  march  or  a  demonstration  and  attracts 
considerable  publicity— as  well  as 
fimds— concerning  such  event.  On  tne 
as-signed  dav.  Dr.  King  arrives,  delivers  a 
lew  wcll-rlio.sen  words  designed  to  aiouse 
passions  and  emotions.  He  marches  a  few 
blocks,  mavbe.  and  leaves  the  scene  for 
anotlier  target.  The  usual  scenario  is  one 
of  violence.  , 

As  we  saw  in  Memphis  last  weeK  ana 
mav  see  again  tliere  this  week.  Dr.  King 
left'  strewn  in  his  path  of  nonviolent 
improvement  for  his  fellow  man  oniy 
death  and  destruction. 

Now  we  in  the  Nation's  Capital  city, 
await  '  .-imilar  treatment.  We  await 
the  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
come  -o  Washini'.ton  to  promote  the 
plight  cf  the  poor.  We  await  his  exhorta- 
tions which  in  my  opinion  can  lead  to 
nothing  but  a  i-ecurrence  of  past  disor- 
ders, destruction,  and  death. 

Wliile  we  await  and  iiray  ior  steps  to-, 
ward  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  await 
a  war  betwe^-n  Americans  here  in  the 
shadows  of  t!ie  shnnts  ox  liberty. 

We  are  aware,  all  of  us  here,  that  it 
v'll  not  take  much  oI  a  spark  to  touch 
off  a  holocaust  here  in  Washington.  The 
elements  are  right.  Just  last  night,  in 
a  downtown  drugstore,  a  few  young 
punks  touched  off  a  near  not— simply  be- 
cause thcv  were  looking  for  trouble.  I 
submit  that  Dr.  King's  planned  march  in 
Washintion  later  this  month  will  attract 
ihose  wiro  are  bent  on  violence.  Dr.  King 
admitted  publicly  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  voung  hoodlums  wlio  precipitated 
tiie  Memphis  riot.  Why  does  he  think  he 
can  control  them  here? 

I  now  stronely  urge  Dr.  King  and  his 
followers  to  abandon  the  .so-called  Poor 


People's  Campaign  scheduled  to  be  lield 
here  this  month  and  turn  their  energies 
and  efforts  to  plans  and  programs  that 
will  unite  all  Americans,  rather  than 
divide,  build  rather  than  destroy,  and 
heal  rather  than  wound. 

As  our  President  makes  a  personal  sac- 
rifice for  peace  in  the  world.  I  suggest 
that  Dr.  King  and  others  can  do  no  less 
in  the  search  for  peace  here  at  home. 


CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^      . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  busines.sman  con- 
st'tuent  pnintin-  out  the  hardship  im- 
posed on  him  and  other  owners  of  small 
businesses  by  the  Census  Bureau  require- 
ment that  a  voluminous  set  of  forms  be 
filled  out  and  returned  just  15  days  after 
these  businessmen  have  finished  making 
out  their  income  tax  returns. 

The  information  asked  for  is  rcquirea 
by  the  Bureau  for  the  Economic  and 
Business  Census.  . 

The  huse  packet  of  forms  received  by 
my  constituent  quite  understandably  dis- 
couraged and  frightened  him  by  its 
weight  alone— 3  pounds  and  10  ounces. 
He  is  further  frightened  and  intimi- 
dated bv  the  notice  that  he  is  ■■required 
bv  law  '"title  13.  U.S.  Code»"  to  complete 
and  return  the  forms  not  later  than  April 
30  Title  13.  .section  224.  of  the  United 
States  Code  sets  a  maximum  penalty  of 
S500  or  60  days  imprisonment,  or  ooth 
for  failure  to  complete  and  return  tne 
foi-ms  on  time.  This  section  further  pro- 
vides that  if  he  •'willfully  gives  a  false 
answer"  to  any  of  the  questions,  he  can 
be  fined  a  maximum  of  SlO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

My  constituent  points  out  that  these 
frams  require  the  submission  of  infor- 
mation based  on  a  fiscal  year  which  con- 
tains at  least  10  months  of  the  previous 
calendar  vear.  He  points  out  that  since 
he  operates  his  business  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  records  for 
a  iieriod  containing  10  months  of  any  one- 
calendar  vear.  In  addition,  it  would  cost 
him  untold  man-hours  by  high  salaried 
personnel  to  fill  out  these  forms  by  hand, 
since  he  has  no  way  of  utilizing  the  book- 
keeping   machines    'vliich    he    normally 

uses. 

He  has  been  advised  by  his  account- 
ants that  they  could  not  even  produce 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  figures  .oi 
the  periods  requested  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, even  if  he  had  the  perr.onnel  avai-- 

able.  ^  ^, 

I  do  not  question  the  usefulness  cl  tht 
economic  and  business  census,  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  this  finely  detailed 
information  is  really  needed. 

Th°  Census  Bureau  should  take  it  upon 
itself  to  streamline  these  forms  and  re- 
duce the  unreasonable  demands  on  busi- 
nessmen; but  if  the  Bureau  will  not  do 
this  I  call  for  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  by  the  appropriate  committees  ot 


the  House  and  for  corrective  action  to 
take  this  burden  off  the  backs  of  busi- 
nessmen who  are  already  hard  P/essed  by 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  of  tne 
Federal  Government. 

After  studying  these  forms  and  le- 
quirements  in  their  present  state.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  blame  businessmen  for 
being  irritated  and  discouraged  by  this 
constantly  increasing  harassment  by 
a^^encies  of  the  Federal  Government. 


are  in  a  war  and  there  is  a  crisis  in  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  tliat  threatens  dire 
financial  trouble  all  over  the  world. 

I  call  upon  my  chairman,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  to  schedule  House  Joint 
Resolution  1150  for  immediate  consider- 
ation m  our  committee 


IMPOSING  A  SPENDING  LIMITATION 
Mr   BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  tu^-ra 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  for 
the  Williams  expenditure  limitation  in 
the  other  body  yesterday  is  a  significant 
shift  of  policy  and  a  vindication  of  the 
position  taken  by  this  House  in  four 
separate  votes  last  year. 

You  will  recall  that  my  amendment 
to  impose  a  spending  ceiling  $5  billion 
below  the  President's  estimate  for  the 
current  year  was  endorsed  in  four  rec- 
ord votes  in  the  House  in  October  of 
1967  But  the  Senate  conferees  were 
adamant  in  their  opposition  to  a  spend- 
ing limitation  and  eventually  we  com- 
promised on  the  2-and-lO  formula  em- 
bodied in  Public  Law  90-218. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  other 
body  now  endorses  the  principle  of  a 
spending  limitation. 

This  is  a  significant  victory  for  fiscal 
responsibility  and  for  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  House  should  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1150  which  I  introduced  on  March  5 
and  which  would  provide  a  spending 
limitation  $8  billion  below  the  spending 
estimates  in  the  President's  budget.  Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS  offered  the  same  limita- 
tion, and  the  Senate  eventually  compro- 
mised on  a  $6  billion  saving. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  the  House  now 
adopted  House  Joint  Resolution  1150, 
we  could  go  to  conference  in  a  much  bet- 
ter atmosphere  than  prevailed  last  fall 
and  we  could  impose  a  spending  limit  ot 
S8  billion  or  $6  bilUon  below  the  budget. 
It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  dramatic  speech  of  Sunday 
night,  indicated  that  his  attitude  toward 
a  spending  limit  has  changed.  If  the 
Congress  should  vote  for  such  a  limit.  I 
am  confident  he  would  submit  to  us  an 
adjusted  budget  with  new  priorities  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  an  absolute  ceiling  on  all  controll- 
able spending  is  the  only  answer  to  our 
financial  dilemma. 

Adopted  now.  such  a  ceiling  would 
give  our  Appropriations  Committee  the 
guidance  we  need  as  we  consider  and 
report  the  various  appropriation  bills. 
It  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the  Con- 
gress*has  given  us  a  piece  of  cloth  from 
which  we  must  somehow  cut  the  gar- 
ment, and  if  the  pants  are  tight  or  the 
sleeves  are  short.  I  remind  you  that  we 
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VIETNAM  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr    HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  _    ,.„.,.„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  news  has  come 
through  on  the  ticker  that  the  Hanoi 
government  has  agreed,  under  as  yet  I 
do  not  know  what  conditions,  to  nego- 
tiate  There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  want 
to  call  to   the  attention  of   the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  Korean  war  of- 
ficially proceeded  from  June  25.  1950.  to 
July  13,  1951.  During  that  i>eriod  of  time 
we'   had     20.929     deaths     and     53.<84 
wounded.   After  the   annistice  negotia- 
tions started  from  July  13.  1951.  to  July 
27   1953  we  had  12.700  additional  deaths 
and  49.501  wounded.  So  we  had  20.929 
deaths  before  the  armistice  negotiations 
and  12,700  deaths  afterward. 

In  Vietnam  from  January  1.  1961.  to 
January  20.  1968.  the  record  of  casual- 
ties are  as  follows:  16.677  killed  and  100.- 
000  wounded.  I  understand  that  unofficial 
figures  to  date  have  run  the  death  list 
up  to  approximately  20.000.  including,  the 
months  of  1968.  and  noncombat  deaths 
are  listed  at  around  3.500. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  bring  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  because  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  unless  we  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  unless  we  agree  to  conditions 
that  will  stop  the  killing,  we  might  very 
well  go  through  the  same  experience 
that  we  went  through  in  1951  when  we 
went  to  the  armistice  negotiation  table 
and  still  lost  13.000  more  boys. 

Now  I  hope  that  the  negotiations  are 
real  negotiations.  I  hope  they  are  not 
phony  I  hope  that  the  continuation  of 
death  after  we  go  to  the  negotiating  ta- 
ble  does  not  occur  as  it  did  in  the  Korean 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  point  of  clarifi- 
cation? ,  ,  .       , 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  enoraiously  important 
point  one  which  I  have  tried  to  make  to 
my  own  constituents.  But  I  would  ques- 
tion the  use  of  one  word,  and  that  is  that 
we  had  achieved  an  armistice  when  we 
started  negotiations.  My  impression  is 
that  ever>-thing  the  gentleman  has  said 
is  correct,  except  the  use  of  the  word 
••armistice."  We  had  these  casualties  dur- 
ing negotiations.  We  did  not  actually 
achieve  a  truce  until  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  s 
point  is  technically  correct. 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  gentleman's  point.  I  wholly  agree 
with  the  point. 


Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  clarified  that  ix.int.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  tlie  same  thing.  If  these  ne- 
gotiations are  going  to  be  real  let  us  have 
a  stop  to  the  killing  during  that  i>enod 
of  time.  If  they  arc  not  going  to  be  real, 
in  my  opinion  we  will  be  making  a  mis- 

t  tike 

And  I  will  sav  this  further;  1  hope  the 
negotiations  do  not  lead  lo  the  inclusions 
of  ceruiin  elements  of  ihe  Communi.st— 
the  avowed  Communist  Vutcong  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  with  the  inU-nt 
to  permit  them  to  participate  in  the  Go\- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  otlier  words.  Mr  Speaker,  m  a  situa- 
tion like   that  where  you  have  a  weak 
nation,  a  con.spirat,orial  few  can  override 
an  unorganizf^  noncon.spiratonal  group 
in  any  kind  of  society.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  in   Hie   labor  unions  when  the 
Communi.st s  took  over  the  labor  unions 
out  in  California  back  a  number  of  years 
ago     I    have    seen    a    few    conspirators 
among  Young  Democrats  take  over  the 
whole  Young  Democratic  group  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  1930s  and  we  liad  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  to  try  to 
seek  redress  in  that  situation,  and  I  will 
sav  the  .same  thing  will  happen  in  Soutn 
Vietnam  if  we  let  the  Communist  con- 
spirators to  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  that  you  are  ask- 
ing in  essence,  for  a  surrender  of  every- 
thing for  which  we  have  fought. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  VIOLATES  HIS 
TRUST 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  was 
in' the  history  of  our  Nation  when  the 
U  S    Attornev  General  was  a  respected 
and  honored  position  held  by  a  learned 
appointee   duty   bound   to   his   oath   of 
office  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States^ 

Yesterdav.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  went  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  first  time  in  office.  Not  to  defend  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  not  to  prose- 
cute criminals,  draft  dodgers,  or  flag 
burners,  not  td  urge  against  more  solt- 
on-communism  rulings,  but  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attacking  private  own- 
ership of  property— to  destroy  age-old 
laws  and  precedents. 

The  U  S  Attorney  General  in  a  suit  not 
even  involving  the  U.S.  Government  en- 
tered the  case  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
to  throw  the  weight  of  his  office  behind 
a  revolutionarv-  concept  of  law  which 
favors  open  housing. 

Since  Clark  will  do  nothing  to  stop 
crime  on  the  streets  or  prosecute  enemies 
of  the  U.S.  people,  we  can  but  concede 
that  the  only  enemy  recognized  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  the  segregationist  and  private 
property  owner.  tto    4+ 

A  most  unique  position  for  a  U.S.  At- 
torney General  who  talks  of  democracy 
and  one  man.  one  vote,  yet  by  his  ac- 
tions  shows  he  does  not  trust  democracy 
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or  believe  In  the  vote  because  there  is 
a  chance  democracy  may  not  want  his 
system  and  the  people  will  vote  against 
his  socialized  theories. 

The  Attorney  General  is  fully  aware 
that  the  notorious  open  nousing  bill  is 
pending  bolorc  Congress.  Can  it  be  lie 
seeks  to  intimidate  the  upcommR  vote 
of  the  entire  House  oi  Representatives 
with  an  attitude  of  'l  don't  care  what 
Congress  does — we  bureaucrats  will  not 
wait  on  Congress.  We'll  take  tlie  law  in 
our  own  hai.ds"? 

Under  any  existing  laile  of  law  or 
ethics.  Ramsey  Clark  s  appearance 
aforesaid  has  violated  his  oath  of  of- 
fice and  his  appearance  is  a  nususe  of 
taxpayers'  funds.  He  was  under  no  duty 
or  obligation,  and  his  action  must  at 
most  be  evaluated  as  exiKossme  ais  per- 
sonal convictions  or  politicc'-l  commit- 
ments. 

I  call  on  Ramsey  Clark  to  vacate  his 
appearance  amicus  curae  in  itie  Supreme 
Couit  as  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  U.S  Attointv  General. 
And  that. he  apologize  to  thr  Members 
of  the  U.3.-House  of  Represeniaiives  lor 
such  high-handed  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  the  Bullen  report 
from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Evening  Star 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Clakk  Asks  Suburban  Home  Bias  Ban 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 
Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  has  called  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  out  racial  discrimina- 
tion tn  home  sales  by  large  suburban   real 
estate  developers. 

"It  Is  the  experience  of  this  decade  that  or 
all  the  forms  of  discrimination  the  most 
harmful  ...  is  segregation  In  our  living."  he 
told  the  Justices  during  an  oral  argument 
yesterday. 

Clark  said  that  discrimination  In  housing 
■makes  it  almost  Impossible"  to  obtain  ful- 
fillment of  the  right  to  schooling,  employ- 
ment and  other  things. 

"The  pattern  of  segregation  created  In 
these  subdivisions  will  have  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  would  segregation  created  by  a 
legislature  or  a  city  council."  the  attorney 
general  said. 

APPEAL    backed 

Clark,  whose  appearance  marked  his  first 
argument  In  the  Supreme  Court  as  attorney 
general,  supported  an  appeal  bv  an  inter- 
racial couple  who  were  denied  a  home  in  a 
new  North  St.  Louis  County.  Mo.,  subdivision. 

The  government  entered  the  case  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  because  of  "very  great 
concern  that  the  rights  involved  be  fully 
secured  and  fulfilled  for  all  our  people," 
Cl&rk  s&ld. 

Observers  considered  the  attorney  general's 
personal  appearance  In  the  case  significant. 
especially  In  light  of  President  Johnson's 
recent  statements  accusing  the  House  of 
"fiddling  and  piddling"  rather  than  enacting 
Senate-passed  open  housing  legislation. 

Clark  urged  the  Justices  to  hold  that  the 
developer  of  a  large  subdivision  acts  so  much 
like  a  municipality  that  he  comes  within  the 
14th  Amendment's  ban  on  discriminatory 
"state  action." 

AN    1866    LAW    crTED 

On  a  second  point,  the  attorney  general 
contended  that  a  century-old  1866  federal 
law  supporting  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  buy 
and  sell  property  bars  discrimination  In  home 

The  Reconstruction  Era  statute  has  not 
been  enforced  In  a  racial  context  In  60  years, 
but  Clark  maintained  that  the  fact  that  the 
law  has  been  rarely  Invoked  did  not  lessen  Its 
validity. 
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In  the  case  before  the  tribunal.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Joseph  Lee  Jones,  are  appealing  from 
lower  lederal  court  rvillngs  that  upheld  a 
developers  refusal  on  raclai  grounds  to  sell 
them  a.  home. 

The  Jonfs  s  lawyer  Samu»l  H.  Llberman  of 
St  Louis,  loined  the  attorney  general  In  urg- 
ing the  Simreme  Court  lo  rule  that  either  the 
14th  Ameiiclnient  or  the  1866  statute  pro- 
hlblt.s  such  acts  of  ciisrrimliuition. 

Dniier  questioning  by  the  justices,  both 
Clark  and  Liberman  indicated  that  the  cen- 
lurv-okl  law,  if  aiven  new  vitality  by  the 
nigh  court  mifeht  serve  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation m  iionie  ^.ales  dv  individuals  as  well. 

The  sen  ap-pas.<?ed  housing  bill  would  bar 
fliscnmlnatu.n  in  house  e;,'.os  by  brokers,  but 
It  would  not  rule  out  cli.srrimination  in  indi- 
vidual sales  by  a  liomeowner  himself. 

CITES    law's    history 

The  opposing  lawyer  Israel  Trelman,  of  St. 
Louis,  .irr.ued  todav  tor  the  subdivision  devel- 
oper Allred  H  Maver  Co.,  and  affiliated  firms 
tliat  neltlier  the  1866  statute  nor  the  14th 
\mendment  oarred  the  developer's  action. 

Treiman  maintained  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Era  law  was  Intended  only  to  prohibit 
state  leeislative  restrictions  in  po.st-CivU  War 
Black  Codes  on  Negro  rights  rather  than 
private 'llscrimination. 

The  upbate  in  Congre.ss  at  the  time  and 
other  materials  the  lawyer  said,  ■overwhelm- 
ingly proved  that  the  bill  was  never  Intended 
to"  be  directed  at  anything  but  laws, 
leaLslatlons  ■•  .  ^  »v,   » 

On  the  second  point.  Treiman  asserted  that 
it  was  ■fallacious  to  argue  that  private  sub- 
urban development  takes  on  the  obligations 
of  a  government  unit," 

nie  lawyer  maintained  that  in  view  of  cur- 
rent congressional  deliberations  it  would  be 

gravely  inappropriate"  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  same  ques- 
tions m  the  St.  Louis  case. 


THE  INDOMITABLE  WILL  OF  MAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois^.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  more 
than  ever  we  are  reminded  of  the  in- 
domitable will  of  man  to  remain  free 
despite     the     controls     of     totalitarian 
society  and  government.  The  events  in 
Prague  and  Warsaw  In  recent  weeks  just 
as  much  as  the  glorious  but  tragic  Hun- 
garian  fight   for  freedom  in   1956   and 
Rumania's  attempts  to  escape  economic 
tutelage  of   the  Soviet  Union,  provide 
proof  that  human  rights  and  national  in- 
dependence form  indelible  values  in  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  hear  of  the  "revolt  of  the  students  • 
and  intellectuals,"  which  extends  over 
and  beyond  the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope into  Soviet-controlled  Ukraine  it- 
self, we  hear  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  for  higher  living 
standards,  and  more  political  freedom. 
We  hear  of   the   universal  dislike  and 
hatred  of  the  police  regimes  still  in  ex- 
istence in  these  countries  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  even 
on  the  part  of  the  youth  and  the  workers. 
Despite  these  hopeful  signs  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Russian  military  power  still 
controls  the  fortunes  of  these  peoples 
despite  their  feeling  that  they  should  not 
be  curtailed  in  their  right  of  national 
self-determination    and    political    inde- 
pendence. We  have  the  brutal  control  of 
the  Sovi'jt  military  and  political  appara- 


tus and  their  local  agents  in  these  coun- 
tries despite  the  struggling  national 
spirit  in  these  states  which  includes  even 
some  who  are  nominally  Communist. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  up 
to  us  to  expose  the  real  nature  of  Soviet 
Communist  rule,  to  denounce  the  co- 
lonial-like controls  maintained  by  the 
USSR,  in  the  form  of  military  occu- 
pation or  subservience  through  the  War- 
sav;  pact,  the  economic  strangulation  of 
the  region  by  the  CEMA  and  bilateral 
treaties  with  Moscow,  and  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  elements  who  want 
to  improve,  no  matter  how  slightly,  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  in 
these  respective  countries. 

It  behooves  us  in  this  moment  espe- 
cially, not  only  in  order  that  the  freedom- 
loving  elements  in  these  countries  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  abandoned  them,  but 
also  because  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  attacks 
the  United  States  for  upholding  the 
rights  of  small  nations  to  remain  free 
in  the  face  of  external  force  and  internal 
subversion.  Let  us  remind  the  world 
where  the  real  aggressors  are,  and  what 
real  aggression  has  meant  for  110  mil- 
lion East  Europeans  and  55  million 
Ukrainians  and  Byelorussians  and  who 
ih!s  aggressor  has  been:  Soviet  commu- 
nism. 

Therefore,  today  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  form  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, to  have  Ambassador  Goldberg  to 
raise  the  issue  of  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet miUtary  forces  from  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  when  that  body  meets  again  in 
the  Year  of  Human  Rights  next  fall.  Let 
us  not  believe  that  peace  can  be  won 
while  the  conditions  of  strife  remain 
present  and  the  cry  of  oppressed  con- 
tinues to  be  heard  in  large  sections  of  the 
world, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
World  War  II  brought  about  startling 
and  shocking  changes  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  changes,  such  as 
serious  setbacks  in  the  economies  of 
nearly  all  countries  and  disruptions  in 
governmental  structures,  could  be  called 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  war.  But 
one  change,  the  division  of  Europe  into 
two  opposing  camps,  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  victorious  allies  been 
willing  to  carry  out  in  unison  their 
solemn  pledges.  As  it  was.  the  Soviet 
Government  dehberately  and  cynically 
failed  to  carry  out  its  wartime  pledges, 
because  it  had  designs  to  dominate  as 
much  of  Europe  as  it  could.  It  succeeded 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  the  en- 
slavement of  more  than  100,000,000  in- 
nocent people. 

The  fate  of  these  people  was  seriously 
and  sadly  involved  in  the  war.  They  all 
fought  vahantly  against  the  common 
enemy  and  made  immense  sacrifices, 
both  materially  and  in  human  losses. 
Th^-^y  endured  abominable  hardships  and 
untold  miseries,  and  they  all  hoped  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  regain 
their  freedom  and  live  in  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  by  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Red  army  was  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  their  homelands,  and  they  were 
prisoners  of  the  Kremlin.  Thus,  by  mid- 
1945.  Europe  was  cut  in  two  parts;  those 
countries  under  Soviet  occupation,  or  in 
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the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  were  east 
of  a  line  from  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
to   Trieste   on    the   Adriatic,    including 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  the 
north;  Poland,  part  of  Germany.  Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria,  and  Hungary  in  Cen- 
tral    Europe;      and     nearly     all     the 
Balkans— except  Greece— in  the  south. 
With  some  slight  change  that  situation 
continues  to  this  day.  and  the  people  in 
all  these  lands  suffer  under  Soviet-im- 
posed Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
During   this  period  of  more   than   two 
decades  only  Austria  was  fortunate  in 
securing  its  freedom;  and  the  Yugoslavs 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  Moscow's  hold 
over  them,  but  remained  a  Communist 
dictatorship;  while  peoples  in  all  other 
parts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  still 
are  held  down  by  the  minions  of  the 
Kremlin. 

This  mischievous  and  inhuman  act  oi 
the  Soviet  Government  has  been  under 
constant  attack  by  the  leaders  of  the 
free   world.   On   innumerable  occasions 
these  leaders  have  pleaded  the  just  and 
righteous  cause  of  these  peoples  and  have 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  show 
some  willingness  to  allow  certain  free- 
doms to  peoples  in  these  lands.  But  such 
efforts  have  consistently  failed  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  and  the  Soviets 
have  never  been  disposed  to  yield  to  any 
reasonable  approach  to  this  human  prob- 
lem   Except  where  they  seem  forced  to 
come  to  terms  with  stem  reahties.  such 
as  the  defiant  challenge  to  the  Kremlin  s 
once  unquestioned  dictation,  as  shown 
in  the  present  behavior  of  Rumania's 
leaders  or  even  the  most  defiant  stand  of 
Yugoslavia's   Tito   almost  two   decades 
ago    the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
never  been  willing  to  loosen  their  hold 
over  their  satellites  in  Europe. 

The  peoples  in  these  parts  of  Europe 
have  not  been  reconciled  with  their  un- 
happy lot.  and  some  have  done  their 
utmost  to  free  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  Communist  tyranny.  The 
open  uprising  of  workers  in  Poland  in 
1956  the  disturbances  in  East  Berlin, 
and  specially  the  valiant  rebellion  of  the 
Hungarian  people  in  1956.  were  clear 
demonstrations  that  these  sturdy  and 
stouthearted  people  had  not  relinquished 
their  right  to  freedom,  and  had  been 
keeping  their  spirit  of  freedom  very  much 

alive.  ^         ,. 

Even  though  these  uprisings  and  revolts 
have  not  been  successful,  yet  In  the  end 
these  peoples  did  gain  a  modicum  of  free- 
dom and  this  in  turn  has  encouraged 
them  to  seek  more  economic,  cultural  and 
even  political  freedoms  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  soon  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  full  freedom  and  independence. 
Fortunately.  Soviet  leaders,  who  were 
once  so  cruelly  confident  in  their  firm 
hold  of  these  peoples,  today  find  them- 
selves in  an  embarrassing  position,  and 
are  compelled  to  loosen  their  tight  hold 
over  their  sateUite  allies  In  Europe,  al- 
lowing them  relatively  more  freedom. 
However,  these  peoples  cannot  be  bribed 
with  such  piecemeal  concessions  and 
they  are  clamoring  for  more  freedoms. 
Recent  disturbances  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  reinforce  such  a  view,  while 
Rumania's  open  defiance  of  Moscow  and 
its  freedom  to  deal  with  the  free  world 
on  its  own  terms  is  a  most  encouraging 


sign  of  the  slowly  "withering  away"  of 
the  monolithic  Kremlin  domination  over 
these  peoples.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
that  with  patience  and  fortitude  these 
peoples  will  carry  on  their  struggle  for 
freedom,  in  the  firm  belief  that  soon  they 
all  will  attain  their  goal;  full  freedom 
and  independence.  ,    .     . 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  reso- 
lution of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The 
kev  to  respect  for  human  rights  is  self- 
determination.  This  is  as  true  in  the  case 
of  a  nation  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual. A  nation  deprived  of  its  right  to 
shape  its  own  destiny  is  a  nation  greatly 
wronged   and    a    nation    enslaved.   The 
freedom-loving  people  of  Hungary  and 
other    East-Central    European    nations 
have  a  right  to  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. They  have  been  denied  that 
right.  In  this  enlightened  year  of  1968 
the  denial  of  free  elections  and  the  sup- 
loression  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  assembly  constitute  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  of  the  Communist 
regimes  in  East-Central   Europe  where 
the  rights  of  100  million  people  are  held 
in  contempt. 

On  December  10.  1948— almost  20  years 
ago—the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  passed  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  defining  said  rights 
relating  to  citizens  of  all  member  states 
which  was  accepted  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  despite  resolutions  by  the  United 
Nations  and  our  own  Congress,  Soviet 
occupation  troops  are  still  maintained 
In  Hungary  and  their  removal  has  not 
been  discussed  since  1962. 

If  self-determinism  is  denied,  no  other 
right  Is  secure.  It  seems  incongruous  that 
the  Soviets  would  insist  upon  our  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  while  they 
remain  in  East-Central  Europe.  There  is 
one  significant  difference:  our  troops  are 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  aid  South  Vietnam 
in  her  struggle  for  self-determination. 
Sonet  troops  are  in  East-Central  Europe 
to  see  that  self-determination  is  denied. 
It  is  fitting,  then,  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  today  as  one  of  the  instruments  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  of  East-Central  Europe  to 
restore  to  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
freedoms. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  participate  today  with  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleagues    in    saluting    the 
stalwart  peoples  of  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  in  repeating  our  pledge 
to  these  peoples  of  our  continuing  sup- 
port of  their  yearnings  for  the  freedoms 
which  we  in  the  United  States  enjoy,  and 
in  urging  the  United  Nations  to  take 
cognizance  of  th3  plight  of  these  peoples. 
During  mv  years  in  this  Congress  I 
have  repeatedly  called  for  a  formal  ex- 
pression  by  this  House  of  its  dedication  to 
these  freedoms  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  particulariy  for  *hose  who  are 
now  denied  them.  Last  year  I  spon.sored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  215  which 
would  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United    Nations    to    demand    that    the 
United  Nations  enforce  its  charter  pro- 
visions which  guarantee  self-determina- 
tion to  all  peoples,  by  placing  on  the 


agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
next  regular  session  any  measure  which 
would  guarantee  internationally  super- 
vised free  elections  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  peoples  held  captive  by  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  by  pressing 
for  early  approval  of  such  measure. 

To  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave,  half  free. 
There  is  a  direct  threat  to  our  freedom 
as  long  as  the  Commimists  deny  free- 
dom to  any  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Patten  1 
and  other  Members  of  this  House  in 
support  of  the  ie.solution  introduced 
today  to  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
renew  its  efforts  toward  obtaining  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and 
freedom  for  the  still  subjugated  peoples 
of  the  world. 

We  are  here  particularly  concerned 
with  the  continued  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  Its  acceptance  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian. 
Poli.sh.  Czech.  Slovak.  Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nian,  Latvian.  Lithuanian,  Estonian. 
East  German,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  Al- 
banian, Ukrainian,  and  White  Ruthenian 
peoples.  Thev  remain  enslaved  by  their 
Rus.sian  overiords  despite  the  provisions 
of  that  declaration  as  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1948.  Moreover,  Rus- 
sian troops  still  occupy  Hungary  despite 
U.N.  General  Assembly  re.solutions  call- 
ing for  their  removal. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  here  to  em- 
phasize that  the  resolution  now  being 
presented  before  the  Congress  states: 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  perpetuation  of 
free  civilization  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  in  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  In  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Conrmiu- 
nist  governments. 


It  is  my  hope  that  early  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  resolution  so  that  the 
Congress  can  formally  register  its  desire 
to  see  the  Soviet  Union  abide  by  the 
obligations  of  its  United  Nations  mem- 
bership concerning  colonialism  and  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations,  as  well  as 
the  U.N.  Charter  provisions  affecting  the 
rights  of  .t^elf-determination  and  free- 
dom for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed encouraging  that  the  issue  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  held  cap- 
tive by  the  tyranny  of  communism  is 
being  given  consideration  by  the  House 
here  today.  For  too  many  years  the 
plight  of  these  millions  of  subjugated 
peoples  has  been  forgotten  in  interna- 
tional circles.  It  is  certainly  tragic  that 
their  cause  has  received  only  lipservice 
in  the  United  Nations  while  this  interna- 
tional taodv  receives  into  its  membership 
nations  founded  within  recent  years.  The 
free  world  is  deeply  Indebted  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  for  the  many  contiibutions 
they  have  provided  during  the  course  of 
their  long  histories. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  proposal  that 
the  United  States  through  its  U.N.  Am- 
bassador seek  to  have  the  U.N.  consider 
the  issue  of  self-determination  for  these 
peoples.  In  the  89 ch  Congress  and  again 
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in  the  present  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  have  this 
Nation  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  this 
issue  up  before  the  U.N.  After  introduc- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  367  in 
1965.  I  asked  for  a  report  from  the  State 
Department  concerning  the  merits  of 
this  proposal.  Unfortunately.  State  did 
not  agree  with  this  measure.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  letter  which  I  received 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  367  : 

Tlie  Department  of  State  believes  that  in 
the  United  Nations  Soviet  imperialism  is 
most  effectively  exposed  by  timely  and  perti- 
nent statements  that  relate  Soviet  im- 
perialistic activities  to  a  concrete  Issue  being 
discussed  before  a  major  United  Nations 
forum. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say: 

United  States  representatives  have  de- 
livered forceful  and  detailed  attacks  on  So- 
viet imperialism  during  debates  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  colonialism.  On  numerous 
occasions  they  have  also  called  attention  to 
Soviet  imperial  practice  by  linking  a  specific 
Soviet  act  or  policy  of  repression  with  an 
individual  Item  being  discussed  before  a 
United  Nations  body. 


Finally,  -State  said  -no'  in  these 
V.  Olds : 

The  essential  problem  facing  the  United 
States  IS  to  adapt  existing  capabilities  most 
realistically  and  effectively  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  opposing  and 
combatting  Soviet  imperialism.  The  proposed 
resolution,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  would  not  further  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  State 
Department  as  stated  above  is  a  prime 
example  of  why  the  forces  of  communism 
have  made  such  unparalleled  advances 
in  the  last  50  years.  The  forces  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  included, 
have  not  taken  the  moral  initiative 
through  existing  channels  to  extend  the 
areas  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  above-quoted  letter, 
we  have  been  content  to  just  talk  while 
refusing  to  ta^e  steps  to  place  this  issue 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  for 
consideration.  If  one  recalls  how  often 
the  issue  of  Red  China  has  been  on  the 
U.N.  agenda  in  recent  years,  it  can  be 
seen  why  the  free  world  is  losing. 

The  issue  of  self-determination  for  the 
captive  peoples  is  a  just,  peaceful  and 
necessary  step  which  must  be  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  if  the  forces 
of  freedom  aie  to  take  the  moral  offen- 
sive in  this  stiiiggle  with  this  interna- 
tional tyranny. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  today  in  sponsoring  a  concurrent 
resolution  inviting  renewed  attention  to 
the  plight  of  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where. 

Consideration  of  this  matter  by  the 
United  Nations  is  long  overdue  and  the 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to 
seek  action  this  year  toward  helping 
these  peoples  to  achieve  self-determina- 
tion and  political  independence. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  serve 
to  highlight  the  continuing  injustices 
and  also  will  exert  a  certain  pressure 
upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to  grant  an  in- 
creasing measure  of  freedom  to  these 
.subjugated  peoples. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  t^ma  millions  of  citizens  in  the 


Eastern  and  Central  European  bloc  of 
countries  are  showing  increasing  signs  of 
restivene.ss  under  the  monolithic  dom- 
ination of  communism.  Such  behavior 
tends  to  substantiate  what  I  have  pub- 
licly stated  at  numerous  times  in  the 
past,  to  the  effect  that  no  Western  peo- 
ple will  indefinitely  tolerate  the  denial  of 
their  self-determination.  This  belief  ap- 
plies with  particular  relevance  to  the 
presently  subject  ethnic  groups  of  East- 
ern Europe  who  can  point  with  pride  to  a 
thousand  vears  of  continuous  cultural 
and  political  existence.  Until  these  people 
are  granted  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  political  independence  the 
entire  peace  and  stability  of  Europe  will 
continue  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

One  of  the  founding  principles  of  our 
countrv  was  the  guarantee  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all.  and  this  has  become 
a  basic  tenet  of  our  foreign  ixDlicy.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  sets  forth 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence 
is  the  belief  in  the  freedom  and  sover- 
eign equalitv  of  every  nation.  Tne  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations  are  pledged  to  the 
universalitv  of  these  principles  and  the 
extension  of  their  benefits  to  all  people. 
In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  passed  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  which  was 
accepted  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R..  defining  these  rights  as 
relating  to  the  citizens  of   all  member 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  cospon- 
soring  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request,  at  the  1968 
session,  that:  First,  the  United  Nations 
insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  charter 
provisions  based  upon  self-determination 
of  all  peoples  in  the  form  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states  and  condemnation  of 
colonial  rule:  and  second,  the  Soviet 
Union  be  asked  to  abide  by  its  United 
Nations  membership  obligations  con- 
cerning colonialism  and  interference 
with  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations 
through  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
Russian  troops  and  agents  from  oth- 
er nations  now  under  Communist  rule, 
and  throush  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive homelands  all  political  prisoners  now 
in  prison  and  labor  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sas^e  of  this  resolution  as  evidence  of  our 
continuinsj  dedication  to  the  principles  ■ 
of  freedom  and  self-determination.  In 
so  doing  we  shall  help  to  preserve  the 
hope  for  eventual  sovereignty  for  mil- 
lions of  East  Eiu-opeans  who  are  cur- 
rently living  under  Soviet  imperlo- 
colonialism.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  when 
the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  rights  of 
the  ethnic  minorities  which  it  now  seeks 
to  dominate  its  own  security  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace  enormously  advanced. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
which  appeals  to  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  the  pUght  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  in  their 
determination  to  obtain  political  inde- 
pendence  and   obtain   guarantees   that 


they   will  be   given   the   opportunity   to 
decide  upon  their  government  leaders. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  resolution  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  House  today  to  ex- 
press our  interest  in  this  matter.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  have  debated  the 
civil  rights  of  our  American  citizens  with 
respect  to  their  electoral  voice  in  our 
governmental  process.  Our  concern  is 
perhaps  justified,  but  what  of  the  right 
of  the  Eastern  Europeans  for  representa- 
tion through  their  vote? 

Why  are  these  voices  stilled  on  their 
right  "to  self-determination  and  in  their 
fight  for  their  independence? 

I  think  it  is  well  to  comment  on  the 
captive  nations  and  their  rights,  just  as 
we  debate  upon  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties in  our  own  United  States. 

The  World  Federation  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters,  with  headquarters  in 
New  Jersey,  points  out  that  there  is  a 
minority  of  something  like  98  percent 
of  the  Hungarian  people  who  do  not  have 
the  basic  human  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, freedom  of  speech,  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  travel,  freedom  to  grow  in  a  com- 
petitive economy  and  freedom  in  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  troops. 

The  world  today  is  witnessing  a  mas- 
sive commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  non-Com- 
munist countries,  but  what  cf  the  world 
of  Eastern  Europe  that  has  no  wish  to  be 
Communist? 

In  the  United  States,  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration,  or 
a  Member  of  Congress,  or  any  official  on 
the  State,  county,  of  local  level,  leads 
to  the  ouster  of  the  offending  party  or 
person  through  a  rejection  by  means  of 
the  ballot  box.  If  the  same  were  true  in 
Eastern  Europe,  there  would  not  be  a 
Commimist  government  in  any  of  the 
captive  nations.  In  not  any  one  nation 
is  there  popular  support  for  such  alien 
governments,  but  there  is  military  sup- 
port—from the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  do  not  govern  in  a  Commu- 
nist country.  The  political  perpetuity  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  Communist 
satellites  are  not  political,  but  miUtary. 
The  only  way  the  United  States  can 
bring  about  some  easing  of  the  burden 
of  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  to  demand  hard  concessions  from  the 
Communist  governments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  reso- 
lution that  is  being  introduced  today 
obtains  the  desired  effect  to  bring  about 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  po- 
litical independence  to  these  captive 
European  nations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  urge  that  pressure  be 
brought  through  the  United  Nations  to 
restore  complete  independence  to  the  en- 
slaved nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  3oes 
without  saying  that  any  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  the  concept  of  Eastern  European 
sovereignty  demands,  at  the  very  least, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  remove  its  troops 
now  occupying  these  nations,  and  re- 
patriate all  political  prisoners,  now  being 
held  in  Soviet  prison  camps,  to  their  re- 
spective homelands. 

The  plight  of  Eastern   Europe   is  a 
tragedy  well  known  to  us  all.  The  Soviet 
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Union's  oppression  of  these  countries, 
and  its  maintenance  of  a  colonial  hold 
over  them,  stands  as  a  monstrous  ex- 
ample of  national  slavery  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  charter  provisions  for  self-determi- 
nation of  all  peoples. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  every  dill- 
gent  effort  possible  through  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  an  end  to  Soviet  im- 
perialism, and  restore  these  captive  na- 
tions to  their  centuries-old  tradition  of 
independence. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  this  measure  its  overwhelming 
support. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  once 
again  reaffirming  our  firm  belief  that  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  should  have 
the  right  to  self-determination. 

As  the  author  of  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  709,  whose  text  I  shall  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  a  later  ixjint,  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreifjn  Af- 
fairs. I  have  tried  over  the  years  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world  at  larse  the  fact  that  millions 
of  people  in  that  area  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  the  right  to  freely 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  10  years 
we  have  witnessed  .some  encouraging  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  seen  the  most  repressive  tac- 
tics of  the  Stalinist  period  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  governments 
of  that  area  adopt  more  liberal  policies 
in  allowing  tne  ueople  of  such  countries 
as  Poland.  Hunaary,  and  Yugoslavia 
more  freedom  to  travel  within  their  own 
country  and  to  have  contacts  with  peo- 
ple in  the  West. 

We  have  also  seen  the  liberaliz'^tion 
of  some  economic  policies  away  from 
central  domination  of  every  aspect  of 
the  economic  life  of  tho.se  nations. 

Neverthele.ss  this  progress  has  been 
spotty  and  uneven.  In  some  instances 
brief  periods  of  moderation  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  revival  of  repressive  meas- 
ures directed  against  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
haps far-reacliing  developments  is  tak- 
ing place  today  in  Czechoslovakia.  If  we 
are  to  judge  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
coming  from  that  country,  ihe  era  of  a 
hard-line,  oppressive  rule  may  be  coming 
to  an  end  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  articles  being  i^rinted  in  the 
Czechoslovakiannewspapcr.5:  the  reports 
being  broadcast  by  the  Czechoslovakian 
radio,  the  demonstrations  by  .■students, 
intellectuals,  and  other  -roups,  all  attest 
to  the  fact  that  a  chance  for  the  better 
may  be  taking  place  in  that  country. 

All  of  us  would  certainly  welcome  such 
a  change  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  the 
other  Eastern  European  countries,  par- 
ticularly if  ihe  net  effect  of  these  de- 
velopments will  be  to  allow  the  people  to 
play  a  freer  and  more  substantial  part 
in  the  affairs  of  their  countries. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  continue  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  all  of  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  freely  with  each 
other  and  with  their  friends  in  the  West, 
to  travel,  to  worship,  and  to  decide  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  policies  of 
their  countries. 


The  text  of  my  Hou.se  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 709  follows: 

H    Con    Res.  709 

\Vherea.s  the  United  St^ites  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherl.shed  the  prin- 
ciples   of    self-determination    and    freedom: 

and  , 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  in  tne 
sovereign  equality  of  nations,  are  ihe  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  lorth  In  the  charter  of  that  world 
organization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  uf  the  United  Nations  have  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  make  the.-^e 
principles  universal  and  to  extend  their  ben- 
efits to  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  on  December  10.  1948,  the  Gen- 
eral As.'^emblv  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  .  defining  said  rights 
as  relating  to  citizens  of  all  member  -states; 

and 

Whereas  since  1918  Soviet  communism 
has  Ihrouch  the  most  brutal  aggre.sslon  and 
force  deprived  millions  of  formerly  Iree  peo- 
ples   uf    their    rights    to   .self-determination; 

and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ha=;  unanimouslv  expressed  in  Public  Law  SB- 
go  approved  Julv  IT.  1959,  lt.s  revul.sion  at 
the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who  were 
described  by  the  said  Public  Law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian.  Polish,  Czech. 
Slovak.  Carpatho-Ruthenian.  Latvian.  Llthu- 
.;nian.  Est  )n!an.  East  German,  Rumanian. 
Bulgarian.  .Albanian,  Ukrainian,  and  White 
Rut'ienian  peoples  mav  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for 
t'le  restoration  of  their  national  self- 
determination    .md    political    independence; 

Where.«  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  taring  before  the  f.en- 
cral  .A.s.semblv  lor  .-.uccessful  discussion  the 
o-oblem  '  f  self-determination  and  poliUcal 
'independence    of    the    peoj.les    of    E.istern 

Eur.pe:  and 

Whcea.?  despite  the  numerous  resolu- 
tion.'; or.ssed  bv  the  United  Nations  General 
^=;^em'bly  Rus.sian  occupation  troops  are 
.^t;;i  maintained  in  Hunsary  and  the  is,sue 
of  their  removal  has  not  come  up  lor  dis- 
,?URsion  in  the  Assembly  since  1962;  .md 

Wherea.s  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpeiu  ,tion 
.,f  ir-^e  civillz.Ation  that  the  nations  of  the 
wo'ld  art  in  concert  through  the  forum  of 
'he  United  Nations  in  demanding  natumal 
'.ell-determlnation  and  political  independence 
f:jr  the  peonies  enslaved  by  Comniuiii.-t  cov- 
ernment  :  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt*-d 
stitj.s  (if  America,  in  art.cle  II.  .section  2. 
vp-ts  in  The  President  of  the  Ui'iicd  Sttites 
the  power.  Ux  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  tre.aies  .md  to  appoint 
ambassadors:   Now.   therefore,   be  it 

nfiolrrd  hi,  the  House  o/  Rcprr^rntatnes 
.  tnr  Scnali'  <onru>ruig)  That  the  P:es;dent 
(It  t'le  United  Statp.s  is  hereby  authorized  and 
ipque-ted  to  instruct  the  United  States  Am- 
b.^s.dor  to  the  United  N.iUons  to  request  at 
•he  l')68  .session  that  .1  i  the  United  Nations 
i.iss:  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  charter  iiro- 
•isrin-  b.iEed  on  .■;eif-dete.'-mination  of  all 
peoples  m  the  form  oi  the  sovereign  equality 
of  "States  and  condemnat:on  of  colonial 
rul:>-  -I'ld  i2i  the  Soviet  Union  be  i.sked  to 
abide  by  us  United  Nations  membership  obh- 
gi'i  ,ns  conce;-ning  to;onia!ism  and  mu-rier- 
ence  with  the  sjvp  eignty  of  other  nation.s 
ihrouth  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  Rus- 
sian t-oops  and  ;-gents  from  other  nations 
now  under  Communist  rule  and  through  re- 
turning t)  their  respective  homelands  all 
political  prisoners  now  in  prison  and  labor 
c.nnps:    he  it    further 


li,"<olvii!.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  lurther  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  all  diplomatic,  treatymaklng.  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  t<  augment 
and  .upport  actions  taken  by  the  United 
St-itcs  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
in  the  interest  of  self-determin.ition  and 
political  IndeiJendence  ol  these  nations 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey  l  Mr  Patten  1.  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Conere.ss 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  need  to  keep  before  the  world 
their  inalienable  riuht  to  .'■elf-determina- 
tion and  political  independence. 

These  nations  with  a  ixipulation  just 
over  100  million  extend  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea   region.  Nearly  all  of 
them  had  regained  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence after  the  First  World  War. 
and  all  of  them  liad  attained  maturity 
duriim  the  two  decades  of  the  interwar 
year.s.  Many  of  them  had  become  valued 
members  of  the  world  community  of  free 
nation,';,   but    they    were    In  in;-,    toward 
the  end  of  the  1930's.  in  tear  of  losinu 
their  freedom.  None  of  them,  however, 
could  have  envi.'^aued  the  cruel  late  that 
was  to  be  theirs  during  the  war  years, 
and  especially  since  the  <  nd  of  the  war. 
Two  decades  have  'J one  by  since  ihe.se 
nations    were    en-slaved    by    Communist 
tvrannv.  and  the  leaders  of  the  tree  world 
liave  been  unsucce.<;sful  in  their  attempts 
to  free  them.  But  we  have  not  given  up 
our  hope  for  their  freedom.  Their  cau.se 
has  remained  ire.sh  in  the  hearts  of  not 
only  the  millions  of  American  citizens  of 
East  and  Central  European  descent,  who 
have  been  so  stanch  and  faithful  to  their 
tra'Jic   brethren,  but  to  all   people  who 
chen.sh  human  rights  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Adoption  of  the  pending  re.solution 
would  reflect  our  Nation'.s  commitment 
to  the  charter  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  ba.sed  on  .self-determination  of 
all  peoples  in  the  form  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  .states  and  condemnation  of 
colonial  rule.  I  urge  its  speedy  pas.sage. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  b  days  in  whieli  to  extend  then- 
remarks  on  the  sub.ie^t  of  my  si'ccial 
order,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

Tho  SPF.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ti-,ere 
:;')iLC'inn  to  the  reque.st  of  th.  centlemnn 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  lui  objection. 


HUMAN  RENEWAL  ?UND 
Tl'r.   SPEAKER   pro   te!np:.re.    Unt!er 
prevrnis  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  York   i  Mr    GoouflM  is 
rccocnized  for  10  minutes 

M-  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Wfdiusdav.  March  6.  eight  Republican 
M-!ribc:s  of  the  Hou.se  of  RriJir.'^ent.itives 
an'ijunced  a  plan  to  tstabl  sh  a  -human 
lenewal  ttind"  wlii-h  would  -eorder  our 
national  priorities  throu'li  iniinedi.^toly 
dcfrrnv.'  the  none.ss-ntial  exncndUinc 
01  more  fian  S6.6  billion  ar.d  :)lnwin« 
back  ri.'r)  billion  into  urgent  Iiumnn  and 
Uibcn  piograir..<;.  An  overa:i  savmg  of  at 
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»-^.„  thic  dfirsed  this  Republican  Initiative  that  we've 

least  $4.1  billion  would  accrue  from  this  do^^ed  ^th-^^««P    ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^,^  doubles     dsda     ( 

reordering  of  our  national  priorities,  as  ^^s  money  for  vocational  education  and  tech-         subsidy 

a  member  of  the  group  which  developed  ^^^^^  .raining. 

the  idea   I  am  pleased  that  over  60  Ke-  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^p  assumptions  used  in  the 

Dublicah  House  Members  have  endorsed  presidents  budget,  an  additional  $250  MU- 

priority    spending    as    outlined    in    the  ^^^^^Jj;^^  construction  and  expand  the  low 

-human  renewal  fund."                             _  mcome  construction   and   rehabilitation   In- 

Since  the  announcement  of  the     nu-  ^^j^^j^.g  programs   to  produce  an  estimated 

man  renewal  fund,"   the   urban  affairs  ^^^^^  ^f  325.000  housing  units. 

task  force  led  by  Congressman  William  ^^  ^,0^,,^  allocate  $250  Million  more  for 

rowGEH      of    Kentucky,    has    conducted  .,;r  and  water  pollution  control,  and  would 

Sear""s   Cn   how    the   -human   renewal  expand  the  monies  avaUable  to  cope  with  the 

?;;?might  be  implemented.  Testifying  causes,  prevention  and  con  ro    o    crim. 


April  3,  1968 


The  rural  problem  of  today  is  the  urban 


immediate  budget  de/errab— Continued 

$10,000      maximum 
__bsldy  limit  per  farm)  _-- 

Freeze  on  moderate-  to  high- 
Income  apartment  pro- 
grams   

Foreign   aid 

Forest  roads  construction 
(50  percent  new) 

Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation     

Public  buildings  (site  ac- 
quisition and  planning) -- 

Public  Information 

Post  office  buildings  ( 50  per- 
cent unobligated  NOA)--- 

Freeze  on  Government  civil- 
ian employment  at  97  per- 
cent 


$410,000,000 

400.  000.  000 
700.  000.  000 

45,  790,  000 

9.  800.  000 

5.  497,  000 
100,  000,  000 

26,  121,000 


April  3,  1968 
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961.000,000 


capital.  Is  --  

country.  We  propose  an  additional  $50  Mil- 
lion Federal  expenditure  so  that  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  can  become  a  model  for  the  na- 
tion's cities. 

We  propose  deferrals  totaling  more  than 
S6  5  Billion  in  public  works,  public  build- 
ings, nonmilitary  research,  highway  beautifl- 
cat:on.  supersonic  transport  and  other  low 
priority  progams  such  as  government  public 
relations.  A  limitation  of  agriculture  sub- 
sidies to  a  max.mum  of  $10,000  per  farmer  is 
long  overdue.  Until  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
IS  reorganized,  we  propose  no  increase  above 
present  levels  of  expenditure.  Congress  itself 
On  tehairofThose  Who  have  sponsored  must  economize  by  deferring  major  ron- 
and  endorsed  the  -human  renewal  fund."     struction  of  new  facilities  on  Capitol  mil 


Earth  description  and  map- 
ping (50  percent  NOA)..- 

Presldent"8  contingency  re- 
serve  (1968  level) 

Public  works  ( 20-percent 
stretchout)     

Appalachla  (1968  level) 


000 

15,  000.  000 

6.  750,  000 

400.000.000 

200,  000,  000 
86.  900,  000 


hearings  on  how   the  "human  renew 

[^fo^ThfurKnTffalrs  task  force  have  T^^-ur^i  pn>biem  o'^ --y^-^'-  -^     NaTlonal-SclVnce-Founda- 

been  a  group  of  New  York  mves  ment  P;^:^^'^^//J7^„dei  tax  credit  approach  to        "on.-  — -- -^- -^-^-        250,000 

bankers  interested  in  human  and  urban  P^^^^'^^   mdustry   to  expand   in  rural   areas.     Forest  highways  (50-percent 

renewal;  Mr.  Pat  Healy,  executive  direc-  ^^^^^    revitaUzation    and    growth    must   go        new  construction) 

tor  of  the  National  League  of  Cities:  Mr.  ^^^^  ^  h^nd  with  programs  to  meet  the 

Bobbv  Mitchell  of  the  Washington  Red-  human  needs  of  the  cities. 

skins    who  represents  a  voluntary  orga-  u  is  long  overdue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 

^ii^finn    designed   to   assist  Negro  small      ment  to  demonstrate  in   its  own  front  yard 
mzation  designed  to  assist       «  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  problems. 

businesses,   and  New    York  Mayo"^  ^^  Columbia,   as   our   nation's 

V.  Lindsay.  Among  others  scheduled  to  ,^  ^^  concern  to  all  the  people  of  the 

testify  later  are  the  president  of  the 
Urban  CoBlJtion.  John  W.  Gardner,  and 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

As  a  part  of  the  "human  renewal  fund 
foUowthrough.  an  imaginative  manpower 
bill  H  R.  16303.  cosponsored  by  over  70 
House  Republicans,  has  also  been  intro- 
duced. This  bill,  to  be  followed  by  other 
legislative  recommendations  in  other 
areas  would  provide  meaningful  job  op- 
portunities and  job  training  programs  in 
the  private  sector  through  appropriate 
governmental  assistance 


Total    6.614,916,500 


Program  allocations — categories 
I  Amounts  in  millions) 


$500 


I  am  very  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  complete  outline  of  the 
human  renewal  fund": 

Human  Renew.m.  Fund 
,  Joint  st.itement  by  Represenut  ves  Charles 
E  GooDELL.  Republican,  of  New  York;  V,  E 
•BILL'"  BRncx.  Republican,  of  Tennessee: 
ALBERT  H  QviE.  Republican,  of  Minnesota; 
How.^RD  W.  RoBisoN.  Republican,  of  New 
York-  DoN.^LO  Rumsfeid  Republican,  of 
r-tno  s-  WiLLUM  O  CowGER.  Republican, 
of  Kentuckv;  GEOP.tE  Bush,  Republican,  ol 
Tex  IS.  and  WILLI.^M  A  Steiger.  Republican, 
cf  Wisconsin) 

We  urge  immediate  .rea'.ion  of  a  «2  5  bil- 
lion Human  Renewal  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1969 
to  meet  urgent  human  needs  and  tne  urban 
c-isis  in  our  nation  Creation  of  the  fund 
would  be  coupled  with  a  $6.6  billion  cutback 
In  Federal  expenditures  in  line  with  neces- 
sarv  wartime  priorities. 

By  firmly  cutting  $6  5  billion  from  the 
President's  budget,  we  can  responsibly  plow 
back  $2.5  billion  into  urgent  human  needs. 

Th's  Administration  has  consistently  re- 
fused' to  exercise  the  political  integrity  re- 
QUired  to  establish  positive  national  spend- 
ing prloriUes  Bowing  to  political  pressures 
of  the  moment,  it  has  allowed  its  attention 
to  d'lft  from  our  most  pressing  human  and 
urban  needs.  Congress  cannot  allow  this  dr.ft 
03  continue.  We  propose  a  new  set  oi  prior- 
ities one  which  recognizes  the  enormous  n- 
nanclal  and  economic  difficulties  facing  us. 
but  one  which  also  recognizes  the  terrible 
human  waste  which  Is  resulting  from  past 
and  current  Inattention 

$500  million  would  be  allocated  to  mobilize 
private  Industrv  to  provide  meaningful  Joos 
a-M  t'a'nino-  for  the  hard  core  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  To  provide  Jobs  with 
d'g-iity.  we  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the 
ReoubUcan  Hum  m  Investment  Act  and  full 
funding  of  realistic  manpower  training  pro- 
grams.  The   Riot   commission   recently   en- 


A  cut-back  of  military  personnel  In  Eu 
rope  of  about  200.000  leaves  an  ample  force 
to  maintain  our  treaty  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope. The  President's  request  for  45,000  ad- 
ditional civilian  personnel  should  be  denied. 
We  propose  an  average  3';  reduction  in 
civilian  government  employment,  well  below 
the  normal  annual  attrition  rate,  so  that  no 
employees  would  lose  their  Jobs  Involuntar- 
ily. Federal  civilian  employment  has  In- 
creased by  561.000  in  the  past  seven  years. 

These  programs  total  $1.5  Billion  leaving 
an  additional  $1  Billion  to  spend  In  other 
critical  areas.  Our  proposal  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Republican  Urban  Affairs  Task 
Force  to  seek  the  advice  of  America's  fore- 
mast urban  experts.  The  Task  Force  will  con- 
duct extensive  hearings  to  determine  the 
:rue  priorities. 

Federal  tax  money  alone  will  not  solve 
these  domestic  problems.  We  must  avoid 
promising  any  of  our  people  an  instant  to-^ 
morrow  that  is  Impossible  of  attainment. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  put  first  things 
first.  While  we  are  spending  $30  Billion  a 
vear  on  Viet  Nam.  desirable  but  low  priority 
programs  must  be  deferred.  Only  tough  pri- 
orities will  meet  long  neglected  critical 
needs  ol  our  people 

Immediate  budget  deferrals 

60-percent  reduction  of  mili- 
tary personnel  In  Europe.  -   $2,  080,  000,  000 

Supersonic  transport  (except 
R.  &  D.) 

Defense-supported  arms  sales 
abroad  

Civilian  space  program 

Highway   beautlficatlon 

Longworth  House  Office 
Building   renovation 

Madison  Library 

Government  Printing  Office 
Building  (site  acquisition 
and  design ) 


Jobs    

Human  investment 300 

Job  opportunity  board 25 

Equal      Employment      Opportunity 

Commission   ^ 

Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing  Act -. —  103 

Industry  Youth  Corps '^ 

Education    (vocational  education   and 
technical  education  for  the  future)  - 


250 


Housing 


250 


50 


Rent    certificates 

Low-income   construction   incentive 

program  (revolving) '  lOO 

Rehabilitation     Incentive      (revolv- 


ing) 


'100 


air    and    water    pollution 


$250 

100 

100 
50 


222.  000.  000 

200.  000,  000 

400,  000,  000 

85,  000,  000 

6,  058,  000 
2.  500,  000 


2.  500,  000 


Pollution 

control)     

Crime    (causes,   prevention,   and   con- 
trol)    

Rural  revltalizaUon  (rural  grcwth  tax 

credit)   

District  of  Columbia 

Total    1-500 

Urban  reserve  fund 1-000 

Grand  total 2,500 

I  Including  Percy-Widnall  program. 

HuM.\N  Renewal  Pitnd  Sponsors 

John  B.  Anderson,  William  H.  Ayres,  Al- 
phonzo  Bell,  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr..  Benja- 
min B.  Blackburn,  Frances  P.  Bolton.  W.  E. 
(Bill)  Brock.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.,  Garry 
Brown.  George  Bush,  Daniel  Button. 

James  C  Cleveland,  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr., 
Robert  J.  Corbett.  William  O.  Cowger.  John 
R  Dellenback,  Robert  V.  Denney,  William  L. 
Dickinson.  John  J.  Duncan.  Florence  P. 
Dwyer.  John  N.  Erlenborn.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 

Paul  Findley.  James  Gardner.  Charles  E. 
Goodell.  James  R.  Grover.  Jr.,  Gilbert  Gude, 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  James  Harvey, 
Prank  Horton.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

Hastings  Keith.  Dan  Kuykendall.  Robert 
McClory,  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jack  H.  McDon- 
ald Clark  MacGregor.  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr     Thomas    J.   Mesklll.    Robert   H.    Michel. 


Clarence  E.  Miller,  William  E.  Mlnshall. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Charles  A.  Mosher. 

Howard  W  Pollock,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Albert 
H  Quie  Tom  Rallsback,  Donald  W.  Rlegle, 
jr  Howard  W.  Roblson,  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr  '  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Herman  T.  Schneebell, 
Fred  Schwengel,  J.  William  Stanton,  William 
A    Steiger.  „ 

Burt  L  Talcott.  Charlee  M.  Teague, 
Fletcher  Tlwmpson,  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
Charles  W.  WhaJen,  Jr..  William  Wldnall, 
Larry  Winn.  Wendell  Wyatt,  John  Wydler, 
Roger  H.  Zion. 


TWO  DAYS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois* .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  fientleman  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Staggers!  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  , 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  a  November  evening.  Lyn- 
don Haines  Johnson  stood  on  the  landing 
field  of  a  Washington  airport  and  sol- 
emnly pledged  his  dedication  to  an  ideal. 
The  plane  from  which  he  had  just 
alighted  bore  the  mangled  body  of  the 
dead  leader  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  supreme  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  this  Nation,  and  at  whose  insis- 
tence he  had  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  must  pick  up  the  mantle  of  the 
fallen  President. 

The  traumatic  shock  of  that  November 
day  will  be  etched  in  history  through 
many  generations  to  come.  Without  the 
ghost  of  a  warning,  one  President  had 
passed,  and  his  successor  had  bowed  his 
neck  to  the  burden.  The  world  listened  m 
disbelieving  suspense. 

The  dead  President  had  kindled  the 
expectant  imagination  of  a  nation,  of 
six  continents.  His  personal  magnetism, 
his  vivid  sense  of  destiny,  and  his  almost 
naive  faith  in  the  underlying  goodwill  of 
all  men  had  combined  to  produce  a  figure 
unique  in  our  annals.  At  his  inaugural  he 
had  drawn  in  bold  outline  his  guiding 
purpose.  It  was  to  fashion  a  world  better 
suited  to  the  aspirations  of  mortal  men— 
"a  new  world  of  law.  where  the  strong 
are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the 
peace  preserved."  And  that  was  the  task 
which  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963. 

Then  there  came  another  evening  when 
a  few  were  listening  and  the  many  were 
pursuing  their  customary  employments 
and  pleasures.  President  Johnson  was 
presenting  the  details  of  his  program  for 
the  immediate  future.  Again  with  the 
suddenness  and  force  of  a  nuclear  reac- 
tion came  another  revelation.  It  involved 
the  personal  plans  of  the  President  him- 
self. And  once  more  the  Nation  is 
shocked  into  awareness  of  what  it  means 
when  one  head  of  Government  must  be 
replaced  by  another. 

The  President's  words,  interpreted 
both  literally  and  by  implication,  re- 
assert what  contemplative  men  have 
known  in  their  hearts  through  many 
ages.  It  might  be  abstracted  thus:  The 
establishment  of  a  reign  of  law  and  or- 
der and  justice  is  a  worthy  ideal — the 
only  tenable  ideal  possible  for  a  world 
of  creatures  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
divine.  The  ideal  can  be  approached  only 
through  a  long  series  of  painful  steps 
taken  under  the  lash  of  experience  and 
suffering.  Yet  man  is  by  nature  impa- 
tient. The  last  half  century  has  been 


characterized  by  unprecedented  frustra- 
tion. The  bright  promises  of  the  early 
years  of  the  century  have  been  clouded 
by  two  super-wars  and  dozens  of  minor 
ones,  bv  a  world-enveloping  depression, 
and  iDy  an  all-pervading  human  restless- 
ness stemming  from  a  complex  of  causes. 
An  age  of  instant  and  constant  com- 
mimication  brings  to  public  attention 
everv  incident  associated  with  everj-  de- 
velopment. All  the  disappointments  of 
all  elements  of  society  tend  to  concen- 
trate themselves  on  the  individual  who 
is  necessarily  at  the  center  of  things. 
In  order  to  further  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  of  a  better  world,  it  may  be  neces- 
san-  for  that  individual  to  withdraw  from 
the  white-hot  core  of  visibility. 

The  President's  speech  on  March  31, 
1968  was  an  affirmation  of  the  pledge 
given  on  November  22.  1963.  The  affirma- 
tion is  validated  by  the  performance  reg- 
istered during  the  intervening  days. 

History  will  record  how  well  the  Presi- 
dent has  kept  the  faith.  Already  we  are 
beginning  to  measure  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  the  period.  The  days 
have  been  hot  and  laden  with  burdens. 
But  when  we  turn  for  a  backward  look 
at  November  22,  1963.  it  seems  far  in  the 
distance.  The  progress  of  man  toward  his 
goal  in  any  field  you  may  care  to  con- 
sider has  been  phenomenal. 

May  I  quote  a  few  of  the  lines  of  a 
challenging  popular  song? 
•To  dream  the  impossible  dream. 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong 
To  try  when  your  arms  are  loo  weary 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star' 


And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this. 

That   one   man.   scorned    and   covered   with 

scars. 
Still  strove  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  stars 
—Joe  Darion  In   -The  Man  of  La  Mancha" 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TOKYO  RAIDERS 
AT  THEIR  REUNION  IN  FLORIDA 
Mr  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tokyo 
Raiders  annual  reunion,  which  is  to  be 
held  this  year  in  Niceville-ValparaLso  on 
April  18-20,  wall  be  an  exciting  home- 
coming. Citizens  of  the  playground  area 
and  northwest  Florida,  where  the  Doolit- 
tle  Raiders  trained,  will  host  these  heroes 
with  fitting  ceremonies.  A  memorial  serv- 
ice for  their  departed  comrades  will  be 
held  by  the  surviving  members  at  the 
Doolittle  Memorial  in  Niceville-Valparal- 
so    where  the  last  operational  B-25  in 
the  Air  Force  inventory  stands  proudly 
as  a  permanent  monument  to  the  Raid- 
ers  On  the  gulf  waters,  off  Fort  Walton 
Beach  a  B-25  will  take  off  from  the  Navy 
carrier,    Lexington,    of    the    Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  exciting 
event  which  so  dramatically  established 
a  permanent  claim  to  fame  by  this  dis- 
tinguished group.  On  April  18,  1942.  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  operations  of  any 
war  took  place — a  selected  group  of  dedi- 


cated American  airmen  struck  a  hitherto 
new  blow  for  freedom— the  f^rst  Ameri- 
can retaliatory  air  strike  against  a  pow- 
erful aggressor,  avenging  partially  the 
insidious  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

This  was  the  day  that  American  mo- 
rale took  its  fii-st  turn  upward  in  the  Pa- 
cific. For,  then,  Lt.  Col.  Jimmy  Doolittle 
led  a  most  improbable,  nonpredictable, 
but  daringly  well-planned  raid  on  the 
Japanese  homeland.  Sixteen  Army  Air 
Force  B-25   Mitchell   bombers   actually 
made  successful  takeoffs  from  the  deck 
of  the  Navy  carrier  Hornet,  and  bombed 
Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities.  Eighty 
dedicated   patriots   participated   in    the 
raid.  Eight  lost  their  lives  by  crashing, 
death  in  Japanese  prison,  or  by  execu- 
tion. ^         .  , 
Inherently  such  a  mission  was  fraught 
with  danger,  and  the  situation  was  fur- 
ther   aggravated    when    an    unexpected 
encounter  took   place  with  a  Japanese 
fishing  boat.  Because  of  fear  that  news 
of  the  presence  of  an  American  aircraft 
carrier  in  Japanese  waters  would  be  com- 
municated  prematurely   to   Japan,   the 
bombers  were  forced  to  take  off  farther 
out  at  sea  than  had  been  planned.  Now 
the  mission  was  critically  dangerous. 

At    the   lime   of    takeoff.   Col.   Jimmy 
Doolittle  told  hi.";  handpicked  crew; 

If  we  bomb  Japan  .ind  make  it  to  Chung- 
king, I'll  throw  you  the  blgge.'t  party  you 
ever  saw- 
History  records  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sion. It  caused  the  enemy  to  recall  men 
and  war  equipment  to  "protect  the  home- 
land." thus  relieving  some  of  the  pres- 
sure on  our  troops  trying  so  desperately 
to  hold  and  gain  ground  in  the  Pacific. 
This  could  be  called  the  turning  point  in 
the  American  fortunes  in  the  Pacific. 

The  fortunes  of  war  saw  the  surviving 
raiders  scattered  over  Japanese-held 
China.  The  retmion  had  to  wait  until 
1947  when  General  Jimmy  and  his  be- 
loved Tokyo  Raiders  had  their  party  in 
Miami.  Now,  the  Tokyo  Raiders  armual 
reimions  are  sponsored  by  eagerly  bid- 
ding communities,  and  the  theme  is 
American  pride  in  our  heroic  fighting 
men.  ^  . 

The  Raiders  started  training  for  their 
mission  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.. 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Fort  Walton 
Beach.  Niceville.  and  "Valparaiso  are  the 
towns  where  these  determined  men 
staved  and  worked  together. 

In  this  troubled  time  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  it  is  good  to  pause  and 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  indomitable 
American  spirit  which  has  overcome  ad- 
versity so  manv  times  and  which  is  epit- 
omized by  the  Tokyo  Raiders.  We  can 
be  proud  that  we  have  had  such  men 
in  our  armed  services  in  the  past  and 
that  we  have  them  today.  I  ask  you  to 
join  with  me  in  a  salute  to  all  of  the 
remaining  Tokyo  Raiders,  to  the  families, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  departed  heroes 
of  that  stalwart  group. 


ORVILLE  FREEMAN  DESER"VES 
BETTER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recosd. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     ANDERSON    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker  I  believe  in  the  right  of  respon- 
sible dissension,  but  one  of  the  sorriest 
spectacles   in   some    time— m    this   day 
of   unbelievable   spectacles— occurred   2 
weeks  ago  when  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  heckled,  jeered,  ana 
booed  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vlUe  L.  Freeman.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Freeman  was  unable  to  finish  his 
address. 

Their  behavior  was  childish  and  out- 
rageous. 

Orville  Freeman  is  an  outstanding 
American  citizen  who  certainly  deserves 
better  treatment.  I  know  of  no  harder 
working  nor  more  dedicated  member  ot 
the  Cabinet.  He  has  served  the  Nation 
well  under  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  had  a  remarK- 
able  career— one  which  these  students 
will  find  hard  to  match. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Freeman  was  a  quarter- 
back on  Bernie  Biermans  Golden 
Gopher  football  teams  when  they  were 
national  champions. 

Dui-ing  World  War  II,  Freeman  was 
seriously  wounded  at  Guadalcanal  and 
still  bears  the  scars.  Interestingly 
enough,  he  was  engaged  in  defending 
and  preserving  the  liberties  of  this  Na- 
tion which  permit  the  right  to  dissent. 
I  might  add  that  many  whom  he  ad- 
dressed seem  disinclined  to  fight  to 
maintain  that  same  right. 

It  is  too  bad  they  did  not  let  Secretary- 
Freeman  finish  his  speech.  They  might 
have  learned  something. 
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NEED    FOR    INTENSIVE    RESEARCH 

AND    STUDY    INTO    HAZARDS    OF 

ATOMIC  POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
very  important  and  pressing  problem  in 
the'  U.S.  fuel  industry  today.  There  is 
great  pressure  to  push  and  promote  the 
construction  of  atomic  powerplants  all 
over  the  country,  but  many  matters  and 
questions  connected  ^fith  these  plants 
and  still  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 

The  seeming  haste  to  put  these  plants 
into  operation  is  by  no  means  dictated 
by  U.S.  fuel  needs.  Coal  is  available  for 
fuel  purposes  for  years  to  come,  and 
under  the  circumstances  continued  Gov- 
ernment subsidization  of  atomic  power- 
plants,  when  there  is  still  much  more 
work  to  be  done  on  the  safety  factors 
connected  with  such  plants,  is  question- 
able at  best.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  March  15,  1968,  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  discusses  the  matter: 
District  50's  Expulsion  and  the  Fight  on 
Dangerous  Atom  Plants 


The  expulSiOn  bv  the  Internationat  Union. 
United    Mine    Workers    oj    America,    of    Its 


■District  50'  orgHnization  probably  came  as 
a  shock  to  American  .iiid  Canadian  coal 
miners  It  came  as  no  shock  to  officials  and 
.staff  members  of  the  International  Union, 
mcucllng   the  fc-rfUors  of   the  Journal 

Ever  -since  District  30'  became  an  au- 
uinomous  union,  with  its  own  officers  and 
C.mstitution  in  1962  there  have  been  rum- 
blings ,ind  undercurrents  o!  conflict  over 
Ij.isic  policy  matters. 

T!ie  ;(ll-out  endorsement   by  "District  50 
of  .itomlc  power  plant?,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  Internirtlonal  Union,  was, 
so  to  speak,  -the  last  straw." 

The  tipht  ot  the  International  Union 
against  h.izardous  nuclear  energy  plants  Is 
a  difficult  and  complicated  but  correct  fight. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  International 
Union,  through  editorials  in  the  Journal  and 
v.irlous  public  .statements  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  various  Congressmen  such  as  Rep. 
John  P.  Savior  iR..  Pa.i.  have  been  warning 
,,g.iin.st  the  hazards  of  atomic  power  plants. 

When  we  spoke  of  dangers,  the  cynics  re- 
plied   Selfish  interests. 

PRESIDENT    BOYLE    WARNED    OF    DANGERS 

When  we  warned  of  radioactive  poisons 
being  spewed  about  the  countryside,  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere,  the  water  and  the  air, 
endangering  the  "public  safety  and  health 
of  all  .■\merlcans"  as  UMWA  International 
President  W.  A.  Boyle  said  last  Labor  day, 
we  were  accused  of:  "Selfish  Interests." 

When  the  UMWA  Intervened  in  the  Denver. 
Colo.,  atomic  power  plant  case  to  protest 
the  building  of  an  experimental  nuclear  pow- 
er plant  30  miles  from  Denver,  we  were  ac- 
cused of:   "Selfish  interests." 

Now  let's  get  one  thing  straight,  once 
and  for  all :  The  International  Union,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  does  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  protecting  the  jobs  of  coal  miners. 
We  have  never  denied  this.  The  coal  Industry 
has  a  selfish  Interest  in  preserving  its  mar- 
kets. 

Our  selfish  interests  in  this  matter  are 
what  got  us  involved  in  this  fight  in  the  first 
place. 

But  this  whole  fight  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people  than  the  selfish 
interests  of  America's  coal  miners  and  Amer- 
ica's coal  industry,  as  important  as  these  In- 
terests are.  This  International  Union  is  now 
convinced  that  the  unrestricted  construc- 
tion of  atomic  energy  power  plants  Is  a 
threat  io  the  safety— now  and  in  the  fu- 
t^,re — of  the  whole  American  people. 

Scientists,  who  know,  have  been  warning 
of  the  dangers.  Other  unions  have  been 
warning  of  the  dangers.  Health  officials  have 
been  warning  of  the  dangers.  This  Interna- 
tion  a  Union,  because  of  its  prestige  position 
and  its  membership  scattered  through  25 
.states,  has  been  warning  of  the  dangers,  and 
netting  results.  President  Boyle,  because  he 
Ts  a  fighter  .md  because  he  leads  an  impor- 
tant .uid  respected  Union,  has  been  warning 
of  the  dangers  and  getting  results. 

\nd  some  of  the  results  have  been  that 
there  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  pub- 
licity throughout  publications  In  this  coun- 
try "and  elsewhere  of  the  UMWA's  fight 
against  atomic  power  plants. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  But  some  of  the 
cviiics  and  some  of  the  ill-informed,  Includ- 
•tig  the  leadership  of  District  50  have  not 
bothered  to  find  out  the  real  reasons  why 
the  UMWA  is  so  serious  about  this  matter. 
We  still  hear  phrases  such  as:  "You  can't 
fight  progress."  We  read  stupid  editorials  In 
ihe  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  others  charging  that 
the  UMWA  is  against  "progress." 

Well  this  International  Union,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  a  clear  record 
on  the  question  of  progress. 

THE  UMWA  STANDS  FOR  REAL  PROGRESS 

For  the  79  vears  of  its  existence  the  UMWA 
has  always  stood  for  progress.  This  great 
International  Union  has  not  only  permitted. 


It  has  also  encouraged  the  mechanization 
of  the  American  coal  industry.  It  has  lost 
membership  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  Bvit 
It  .saved  the  American  coal  industry  and 
it  has  still  been  able  to  negotiate  excellent 
wage  agreements  as  a  result  of  its  policy 
which  held  that  this  Union  was  In  favor  of 
increased  productivity  of  coal. 

This  Union,  and  the  coal  industry,  have 
twice  gone  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  said  in  effect,  If  atomic  power  plants 
are  commercially  feasible  and  safe,  stop  sub- 
sidizing them  and  let  them  compete  on  their 

own 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  twice 
told  us  that  the  atomic  energy  industry  is 
not  vet  ready  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  Btit 
the  AEC  because  It  was  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  con- 
tinues to  build-with  public  funds-a  new 
and  dangerous  energy  industry  in  the  United 

States 

We  have  1.000  vears  of  coal  reserves  in 
this  nation.  Coal  represents  80  percent  of 
the  total  fossil  fuel  (coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas)  reserves  of  the  nation  And  yet  the  AEC 
!<;  permitted  by  the  Congress  to  pour  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  into  a 
dangerous  and  uneconomic  experiment.  The 
AEC  continues  to  promote  the  construction 
of  atomic  power  plants  in  large  population 
areas  such  as  Pittsburgh.  Chicago.  Detroit. 
Philadelphia  and  Denver.  It  continues  to  put 
these  plants  up  in  areas  where  there  are 
ample   supplies   of   fossil   fuels,   particularly 

coal. 

Most  importantly.  It  continues  to  ignore 
the  warnings  of  the  scientists  of  the  dangers 
of  such  plants.  It  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  such 
plants  are  hazardous.  And  yet  the  biggest  of 
these  plants,  the  Enrico  Fermi  nuclear  power 
plant  near  Detroit,  has  been  shut  down  for 
nearly  two  years  because  it  had  a  nuclear 
meltdown  that  came  close  to  causing  a  major 
atomic  disaster  In  the  hlehly-nopulated 
Detroit-Toledo  area  If  this  $300  million  plant 
had  had  a  runaway  atomic  accident,  an  esti- 
mated 133.000  persons  would  have  died 

The  Oyster  Creek  atomic  power  plant  in 
New  Jersey  has  had  its  construction  halted 
ijecause  there  are  unexplained  leaks  in  pres- 
sure vessels. 

Another  atomic  power  plant  in  Ohio  has 
been  shut  down  because  of  the  hazards. 

A  nuclear  plant  in  France  was  shut  down 
recently  because  of  d.angers. 

Need  we  bore  you  with  a  repetition  of  these 
matters. 

Yes.  we  need  to! 

Perhaps  if  we  keep  repeating  the  facts  on 
these  accidents  and  potential  accidents  and 
breakdowns,  someplace  along  the  line  there 
will  begin  to  be  some  understanding  or  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

This  Union  is  not  against  progress.  It  never 

nasbeen.  ,       v,        v. 

But  progress  does  not  consist  of  a  bunch 
of  bureaucrats  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission doling  out  billions  of  dollars  to  elec- 
tric utility  company  executives  to  build  haz- 
ardous nuclear  plants. 

The  time  may  come  in  the  distant  future 
when  we  shall  need  to  tise  atomic  energy  to 
create  electric  power  in  the  United  States. 
That  lime  has  not  yet  come. 
Such  nuclear  power  is  not  more  economical 
than  coal-fired  power.  If  it  were  the  govern- 
ment could,  as  it  should,  withdraw  its  sub- 
sidization of  atomic  power  plants. 

Such  nuclear  power  is  dangerous  to  the 
people  of  the  nation.  It  has.  luckily,  not  yet 
blown  UD  and  spewed  radioactive  ^'■astes  In 
a  hlphlv'populated  area.  But  all  such  plants 
have  oien  and  are  constant  sources  of  haz- 
ards such  plants  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Such  plants  should  not  oe 
built  in  or  near  big  cities. 

Even  if  there  were  not  the  definite  possi- 
bility of  major  accidents  from  such  plants, 
there  is  always  the  quesUon  of  what  will  be 
done   with   atomic   wastes.  They   cannot  be 


used  to  build  road  beds  for  example  (some- 
thing  that   can   be   done   with   coal   ashes*. 
The    wastes    must    be    burled    deep    in    the 
ground,  in  steel  and  concrete  casks— which 
mav   last  50   vears-and   they   must  be  con- 
stantly cooled"  to  prevent  the  release  of  radio- 
active gasses.  ,      .   ,  » 
Dr     Clyde    Cowan,    the    nuclear    physicist 
from     Catholic     University,     who     was     the 
UMWA's  principal  expert  witness  in  the  re- 
cent   hearing   on    the   Denver    atomic   power 
plant  case,  told   us  that   the  only  ultimate 
tuition  he  could  see  to  getting  rid  of  atom  c 
wastes  from  such  plants  would  be  to  shoot  it 
to  the  sun. 

Shoot  it  to  the  .sun.  he  said ! 
And  Dr  Cowan,  as  an  expert  in  atomic 
energy  who  has  been  in  on  the  growth  of 
the  atom  from  the  start,  says  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  time  when  there  won't  be  ^'"V  P  a^^ 
to  bury  radioactive  wastes  and  we  shall  have 
to  sho'ot  it  to  the  sun-where,  it  can  be 
hoped,  it  will  be  destroyed  in  the  intense 
heat  of  our  nearest  star. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problen^  we  are  work- 
ing on.  This  is  the  kind  of  i-ssue  that  is  at 
stake  in  the  UMWA's  fight  against  the 
wholesale  building  of  atomic  power  plants. 
That's  one  reason  why  the  UMWA  is  against, 
what  to  us,  has  become  the  completely 
"mad"  push  bv  the  AEC  bureaucrats  to  get 
such  plants  built  before  the  Congress  finds 
out  what  IS  going  on  and  P"^^^af  "P  J^  "„ 
Meanwhile,  this  Union  intends  to  keep  up 

the  battle  .  „t,ty^A 

There  is  an  old  coal  miners  song  entitled. 
-Wliich  Side  Are  You  On''-  We  would  ,^isk 
that  que.stion  of  District  50  "  and  the  other 
ill    informed    and    superficial    advocates    of 

atomic  power  plants.  ,,  r-.».r«v 

—  Justin  McCarthv. 


implementation  of  the  reform  almost  cer- 
tainly will  bring  with  it  serious  problems  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  primacy  of  the  party. 

In  undertaking  the  reform,  we  further 
stated  that — 

A  large  portion  of  Communist  theory  and 
practice  thi.s  has  been  jetti.soned  because 
experience  has  proven  them  irrelevant  to  the 
si^ccessful  operation  of  a  modern  industrial 
society. 

At  another  point  in  the  report  we  said: 

A  basic  national  issue-organization  of  the 
economy-has  been  made  public  property 
and  publicly  debated. 

Finally  we  said : 

Now  the  command  economy  is  being  dis- 
mantled. 


APPRAISAL  OF  CZECH  ECONOMIC 
REFORM  AND  ITS  POLITICAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE 

Mr   MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  year 
and   a   half   ago   four   members   of   the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  ot 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency   one  of  which  was  myself,  vis- 
ited Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  effort  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  Communist  economic 
reforms    and    other    matters    of    perti- 
nence to  the  legislative  jurisdiction  ot 
our  committee. 

Many  will  recall  that  during  this  pe- 
riod United  States-Czech  relations  were 
at  an  alltime  low,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  imprisonment  of  a  U.S.  citizen  on 
charges  growing  out  of  an  incident  that 
had  occurred  many  years  before. 

Nevertheless,  upon  our  return,  our 
group  decided  to  report  to  the  House  our 
honest  appraisal  of  the  Czech  economic 
reform  and  its  political  significance. 
Prior  to  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  only  written  analyses  of 
the  East  European  economic  reforms 
were  to  be  found  in  academic  jour- 
nals and  other  publications  outside  of 
government. 

With   regard    to   Czechoslovakia,   our 
report  of  March  1.  1967,  concluded  with 
the  sweeping  statement  that— 
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Mr  Speaker,  everything  we  said  and 
predicted  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia 
in  our  report  to  the  House  on  March  1. 
1967  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  the 
day  'our  report  was  published.  Recent 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  point  to  two 
nrimarv  sources  of  agitation  for  the 
changes  that  have  occurred,  those  being 
intellectual  and  economic. 
The  report  follows: 

Czechoslovak  Economic  Reforms 
The  economic  reforms  instUuted  in  Czech- 
oslovakia on  January  1,  1967.  have  two  basic 
objectives.  First,   regeneration   cf   putahc   in- 
terest and  stimulation  of  indiviaual  mltja- 
tive     second,    reintroduction    of    iht    fiinda- 
mental  economic  law  of  comparative  advan- 
tiee     into     Czechoslovak     trade     by     using 
thi      international      market      to      Influence 
Czechoslovak        production        and        '"^^st" 
ment     This    mav    force    a   reduction    m    the 
number    of    products    produced    m    Czecho- 
siovakia  and  concentration  on  production  of 
those  which  are  competitive  internationally 
resulting    in   increased    trade    ;.nd    improved 
terms  of  trade."  Since  the  contribution  of 
trade  to  the  Czechoslovak  ONP  is  high-nrore 
than  three  times  higher  than  the  CEMA  aver- 
age-improved  terms  of   trade  have  an  im- 
mediate relevance  to  the  Czechoslovak  stand- 
ard of  living,  in  essence,  this  decision  »nv-olves 
nothing   less   than   the  reintegration   of   the 
Czechoslovak     economy     with     the     world 

^'^ln°t'he  early  vears  of  Communist  control  in 
Czechoslovakia   the  command  economy  was 
introduced     v^nth     certain     features     which 
helped  disguise  the  exploitation  of  the  econ- 
omy by  the  soviet  Union  in  the  "'terest  of 
rebuilding  the  war-damaged  economy  of  the 
soviet   union   and  achieving  other  Commu- 
nist objectives.  This  was  done  by  shielding 
Czechoslovak  production  and  investment  de- 
cisions   from    the   pressures   of   the   interna- 
tional market  through  the  simple  device  of 
isolating  internal  and  foreign  trade^  p^^eicn 
The  mechanism  was  simple.  The  Foreign 
Trade  Corporations  (FTC)  paid  Czechoslovak 
producers   the  same   crown   whole.sale   pnce 
paid   bv   domestic    purchasers.   The  PTC  jet 
Its  foreign  price  in  foreign  currency  at  a  level 
to  make  the  product  competitive^  ^^^l^^^l 
budget  then  paid  deficits  incurred  when  the 
FTC  sold  goods  abroad  at  prices  which,  when 
converted  to  crowns  at  a  nxed  rate,  turned 
out  to  be  lower  than  the  wholesale  pnces  the 
FTC    had    paid    to   the    manufacturer.   How- 
ever   the  state  budget  also  received  profits 
from  the  domestic  sale  of  imports.  (Actually, 
the  crown  profits  and  losses  were  accepted 
by  the  state  budeet  lor  both  Imports  and  ex- 
pbrts.i    The    Ministry    of   Foreign   "Trade   in 
turn  gave  guidance  to  the  FTC  designed  to 
maintain  adherence  to  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  keep  the  balance  of  payments 
in  equilibrium.  The  demise  of  cost  account- 
ing   was    furthered    by    domestic    wholesale 
prices  which  were  set  by  such  general  criteria 
M    the   social    desirability   ol   developing   a 


particular  Industry  because  of  the  need  to 
work  tor  a     balanced  economy." 

The  umdamental  consequence  of  frustra- 
tion uf  ihe  law  of  comparative  advantage 
was  that  limited  resources  were  used  Inettl- 

clenllv.  .v._„ 

To  buy  raw  materials  at  10,  process  thern. 
•md  sell" at    12   i sometimes  le.ssi    leaves  little 
'room  for  wage  ^:rowth  and  nuKlernizatlon  of 
plant  and  equipment    If  we  add   to  this  an 
excessively    wide    range    of    production,    for- 
lelting  th'e  gains  of  mass  production  iind  an 
excessive  dispersal  of  research   and  develop- 
ment   lor  a  country   of    14   million  inhabit- 
ants   the  stage  is  .set  lor  progressive  techno- 
logical ob.solescence  of  production  and  lower 
exDcrt  prices.  These  factors,  along  with  the 
sustained     non-market -oriented     investment 
naitern,  completed  the  circle  of  descreaslng 
efiectiveness  m  all  i.hases  of  economic  activ- 
ity   such  a  system  can   be  maintained,   but 
„nly  at  the  cost  of  real  growth  and  a  decreas- 
ing" standard  of  living.  Since  the  re.st  of  the 
world    was    not    standing   still,    ihe   contrast 
oocume  too  great  to  be  longer  denied 

Now  the  command  economy  is  being  dis- 
mantled. The  role  of  the  central  authorities 
in  determining  production  has  been  reduced. 
Ministries  will  play  a  smaller  role  in  da>--to- 
dav  operations  Production  will  respond  to 
the  world  market  through  the  introduction 
..>f  flexible  prices  and  by  the  pressure  of  im- 
ports .,n  .domestic  prices  Enterprises  will 
produce  to  make  a  profit  rather  >han  to  lu  1- 
till  centrally  determined  targets  ilnitiallv, 
some  pr.lit.s  may  be  illusory  because  .-oine 
raw  materi..!  inputs  are  subsidized  by  the 
ent;re  ec<momyi  This  is  entailing  a  rebirth 
uf  cost  accounting. 

New  investment  will  be  largely  made  Irom 
enterprise  profits  .  r  irom  mans  aPPr";;f '  ''^ 
the  State  Bank  in  coordination  with  the 
Central  Planning  Commission  Loans  from 
ihe  State  Bank  will  bear  interest  rates,  work- 
ing fr.m  a  prime  rate  of  6  percent,  which 
will  reflect  the  Bank's  estimate  of  the  sound- 
ness uf  the  proposed  investment  fchould  the 
Bank  not  lie  willing  to  make  a  loan,  an  ent- 
,  rprl-e  mav  proceed  from  its  own  funds. 

When    ent/<rprlses     rr.nnot    make    a    profit 
ihcv  must  nevertheless  pay  workers  a  mini- 
mum   waee.    State    subsidies    to   cover    wage 
deficits,  tax  deficits  and  loan  arrears  ull    be 
on  a  selective  basis  for  limited  P"'"f  ^_/'"\^^; 
prises  which   cannot   make  a   go  of   it   must 
close    and     their    resources     .labor,    capital 
equipment,    must   be   .shifted    to   profitable 
use    This   introduces   the   capitalist    concept 
uf  -business  failure"  and  ■  irictional   unem- 
ulovment"  to  the  Communist  wcrld, 
'^  on  January  2.  1967.  a  coal  mine  and  two 
coke     ovens     in     Bohemia     were     ^>"f^     <^'" 
grounds    of    unprofitablllty     Some    of    their 
workers   are   to   be   retrained    a.id   some   ab- 
sorbed into  more  efficient  mines  as  part  of  a 
proeram  which  is  designed  to  ease  the  iric- 
'ions   of    shifting    labor   into    i.iore    efficient 
uses    The  official  trade  union  movement  has 
been  uiven  responsibiUtv  lor  being  prepared 
to  retain  over  50,000  wcrkers  a  year 

Although  equalization  of  the  conditions 
ttnder  which  the  enterprises  will  operate 
through  uniform  tax  rates  and  in'erest  ra  es 
IS  accepted  in  principle,  the  possibility  for 
differentiated  treatment  exists  This  may  be 
used  to  thwart  natural  economic  deve  op- 
ment  or  simplv  to  cushion  the  dislocations 
resulting  from"  the  shift  of  economic  re- 
sources. In  general,  loan  availability,  tax  rates 
and  interest  rates  will  be  used  to  -^uide  the 
economy,  if  the  reformers  have  it  their  way, 
with  Kevnesian  moderation. 

In  the  future  bonuses  and  to  some  extent 
wages  Will  depend  upon  enterprise  !)ro.its 
rather  than  upon  meeting  centrally  aeter- 
mined  targeus.  The  old  .system  encouraged 
enterprises  w  strive  for  low  target^  and  to 
exceed  them  by  only  modest  amounts  It  .ilso 
enc^tilged  production  of  shoddy  goods, 
high-cost  goods,  and  unwanted  goods, 
blffer^ntiatlon   of   wages   will   be   instltu- 
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tlonaUzed.  Mental  work  will  be  upgraded  and      THE 
superior  work  will  receive  superior  pay.  Ra- 
tioning  by  means  of  price  mechanism  will 
Klve  new  Incentives  to  Increase  earnings 

In  theory,  some  change  In  the  evaluation 
or  political  loyalty  as  well  as  ability  will  be 
accepted  In  determining  advancement  Tne 
present  system  of  giving  top  enterprise  posts 
to  indlvlduaa  whose  basic  qualification  is 
narty  position  is  essentially  a  retrogression 
to  an  aristocratic  principle  since  It  makes 
membership  In  an  establishment  the  key  to 
oreference  in  all  areas  of  community  life. 
Aa  a  system.  It  Is  out  of  step  with  the  main- 
stream of  social  development  and  is  a  burden 
to  any  society  where  It  Is  practiced.  The 
local  party  functionaries  are  being  instructed 
to  keep  their  hands  off  local  enterprises. 

Any  one  of  a  number  of  factors  may  work 
to  impede  the  prop-ess  of  the  reform  pro- 
^.^  Possibly  supplies  and  near-future 
Earnings  of  hard  currency  will  be  insufficient 
to  finance  the  Imports  needed  to  make  the 
new  system  work.  High-level  political  sup- 
port for  the  reforms  tends  to  waiver  when- 
ever the  pressure  is  off.  There  may  be  a 
CTOWth  of  grassroots  opposition  to  the  dis- 
locations resulting  from  plant  shutdowns  as 
resources  are  shifted.  Long-term  trade  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  for  the  Pfocurement 
of  raw  materials  limit  flexibility  In  adapting 
trade  to  purely  commercial  pressures^  Many 
rank  and  file KjfHclals  in  ministries,  party  and 
^"erjrlses  are  beneflttng  from  the  present 
sys^m  and  are  bitterly  opposed  to  innova- 

DesDlte  the  uncertain  outcome  of  the  re- 
forms their  adoption  is  in  itself  highly  ^Ig" 
klflcant  A  basic  national  ^^^^'^J^l'^^l'^ 
of  the  economy-has  been  made  pubUc  prop- 
erty and  publicly  debated.  It  is  now  possible 
to  trace  ?he  evolution  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  leading  Czechoelovak  o«c^ls. 

in  1964  some  72  percent  of  Czechoslovak 
trade  was  with  Communist  countries. 
Czechoslovak  statements  have  P^'^latoed 
t^t  this  trade  will  stabilize  at  about  68 
percent.  This  seems  unlikely.  If  the  refonn 
^^implemented,  the  possibility  exists  for  a 
s^enTflcant  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
cLchoslovak  trade  with  Communist  coun- 

^^e  possibility  of  Importing  raw  materials 
from  non-Communlst  countries,  made  pos- 
sl^™  by  mcreased  earnings  of  hard  currency 
from  these  countries,  could  allow  Czecho- 
s  ovV«:o^omlc  policy  decision  to  be  made  in 
an  atmosphere  of  greater  independence^ 

iXesticallv.   there   could  be  growth   and 
dls^^s^  of  initiative,  the  creation  of  other 

roads  to  privilege  than  P-t^  P^VThToaTtv 
a  retreat  of  the  heavy  hand  o^/^f  p«[;^> 
from  involvement  in  many  areas  of  dallv  We^ 
The  reform  Is  being  implemented  and  it 
may  be  far  reaching.  The  tendency  of  re- 
Tent  years  has  been  to  cope  with  prob  ems 
pragmaticallv  rather  than  rely  on  ideologi- 
cir  guides,  although  orthodox  Phrases  often 
embroider  the  operating  paragraphs  As  far 
a^the  reformers  are  concerned,  the  only  thing 
?^ev  are  not  prepared  to  touch  Is  the  col lec- 
me^wnershlp  of  the  means  of  production^ 
A  laree  portion  of  Communist  theory  and 
practice  thus  has  been  Jettisoned  beca,jse  ex- 
nerience  has  proven  them  irrelevant  to  the 
sTc!=.Lful  ope^tlon  of  a  modern  Industrial 

society 

implementation  of  the  reform  almost  cer- 
tainly will  bring  with  it  serious  problems 
lor  the  maintenance  of  the  primacy  of  the 
party  The  party,  however,  will  be  alert  to 
cope"  with  these  problems  and  this  in  turn 
will  likelv  mean  that  the  flnal  result  will  be 
somewhat  different  than  either  the  reform- 
ers or  partv  expect 

Nevertheless,  the  Insights  which  have  been 
developed  during  the  Czechoslovak  economic 
debate  on  the  self-defeating  character  of  the 
command  economy  make  It  Impossible  for 
that  system  to  be  again  accepted  by  Czecho- 
slovak Marxist  economists. 
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AMERICAN    LEGION'S    FIRING 
LINE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OhiD? 

There  was  no  ob.1ection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  vears  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion  has 
published  a  monthly  newsletter,  the 
American  Lesion  Firing  Line,  which  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Legionnaires 
and  other  interested  readers  matters  of 
interest  concerning  current  events  and 
national  security.  In  its  March  issue,  for 
instance,  the  newsletter  refers  to  the 
danger  stemming  from  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  concerning  various 
aspects  of  the  domestic  Communist 
threat.  As  a  remedy,  the  Legion  offers  the 
pioposal  which  was  passed  at  its  national 
convention  in  August  1967;  namely.  Res- 
olution 28:  to  •Petition  Congress  To  Re- 
establish the  Constitutional  Role  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court."  Specifically,  the 
resolution  proposes: 

The  American  Legion  calls  on  Congress  to 
restore  the  constitutional  balance  of  power 
by  initiating  through  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
corrective  legislation  after  public  hearings 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  legislation 
limiting  or  preempting  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  one 
or  more  of  the  above  specific  areas. 


In  the  same  Issue,  the  Firing  Line 
comes  to  grips  with  an  adversary  of  long 
standing,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  The  issue  of  contention  is  the 
legislation  which  seeks  to  discourage  and 
punish  the  desecration  of  the  American 
flag,  legislation  which  the  ALCU  opposed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  legisla- 
tion gathered  dust  in  committee  for  many 
months  until  pictures  appeared  in  many 
newspapers  of  the  burning  of  the  flag 
in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City  on 
April  15  of  last  year.  In  view  of  past 
ACLU  Interpretations  of  constitutional 
rights,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
It  seems  that  no  excess  is  too  extreme  if 
the  ACLU  can  conjure  up  some  imagined 
"civil  right"  to  justify  it. 

I  include  the  two  above-mentioned  ar- 
ticles from  the  American  Firing  Line  of 
March  1968,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Commanding  Thoughts:   The  U.S.  Supreme 

COURT 

The  American  Legion  from  its  inception 
has  been  unalterably  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  perpetration  of  any  Ideology 
which  Is  not  compatible  with  its  concept  of 
Americanism  Ever  since  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism became  imminent.  It  has  been  con- 
sistent and  constant  in  its  opposition;  it 
has  championed  those  who  have  attempted 
to  thwart  its  growth  and  infiltration  Into 
all  phases  of  American  life  and  it  has  con- 
demned those  who  seek  the  triumph  of  Com- 
munism either  by  violence  or  subversion. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  at  its  January  13-14,  1928 
meeting  adopted  the  first  resolution  con- 
demning Communism.  In  the  Interim  years 
from  1928  until  the  present  time,  there  have 
been    innumerable    mandates    of    both    the 


National  Executive  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  The  American  Legion 
on  this  subject:  some  have  concerned  Com- 
munism some  have  called  for  Congressional 
investig."itions  of  organizations  which  The 
American  Legion  deemed  subversive,  some 
h.ive  sought  to  outI:nv  the  Communist  Party, 
and  .-ome  have  commended  those  sovern- 
ment.il  ;igenc'.es  n.ssigned  to  protect  the 
United  States  naain-:  ?(ibvpr=ii-n  from  within 
or  without  Recently,  -e.^-olutions  have  npen 
adopted  seeking  remedial  lesislTion  to  fill 
the  void  caused  bv  deci'.ioii.'=  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cou.-'  wliich  have  strength- 
ened the  'iJiaioii  u  he  C.  mnninlsts  .uid 
weakened  our  laws  which  control  them 

These  decisions — the  nulllfacition  of  the 
Federal  law  which  bars  Communist  Party 
members  from  servlne  as  urion  officers,  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  known  Communists 
to  travel  to  Communist  countries,  the  ruling 
declaring  the  1962  law  restricting  mail  de- 
livery of  ••Communist  Political  Propaganda" 
from  abro.id  unconstitutional,  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declar- 
ing the  membership  registration  provision 
of  the  McCarren  Law  unconstitutional,  abol- 
ishing the  loyalty  oath  provisions  ar.d  the 
latest,  permitting  Communists  to  work  in 
defense  plants — have  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  combat  the  forces  of  subversion. 
And.  adding  insult  to  injury,  there  is  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  b:innlng  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

These  vicarious  decisions  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  role  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch  by  the  Unite  States  Supreme 
Court  caused  The  American  Legion  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

"Resolution  28 
"Subject:   Petition  Congress  to  Re-establish 
the   Constitutional   Role   of   the   United 
States  Supreme  Court 
•Wrhereas,  Security  laws  and  other  statutes 
relating  to  control  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy  and   criminal    law   enforcement    are 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  Nation:  and 

"Whereas.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  rendered  decisions  that 
weaken  or  emasculate  these  vital  laws  In 
such  areas  as  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  and  the  procedures  followed  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  their  pursuit  of 
crime  and  criminals;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Supreme  Court  In  certain 
of  Its  decisions  has  usurped  the  role  of  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  branch  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  several  states  rather  than 
confine  its  functions  to  its  proper  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  as  the  judicial  interpreter  of  the 
law;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  By  The  American  Legion  In 
National  Convention  assembled  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  August  29,  30.  31,  1967.  that 
it  call  on  Congress  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  power  by  Initiating  through 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  corrective  legislation 
after  public  hearings  to  ascertain  the  feasl- 
blUty  of  legislation  limiting  or  preempting 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  one  or  more  of  the  above 
specific  areas;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  deemed  necessary  to  reassert  the  su- 
premacy of  Congress  In  legislative  matters, 
then  let  such  amendment  be  submitted  to 
the  states  for  ratification,  couched  In  terms 
that  cannot  be  misconstrued  or  Ignored." 


April  -;,  1968 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Quite  a  furor  arose  as  a  result  of  remarks 
by  National  Commander  William  E.  Galbralth 
and  National  Americanism  Director  Maurice 
T.  Webb  recently  In  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
concerning  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 
Addressing  the  Mid-Winter  Conference  of 


The  American   Legion.  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  Nashville.  Director  Webb  said: 

"You  know.  The  American  Legion  has  for 
many  years  had  a  resolution  mandate  calling 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Some  of  you 
may  wonder  just  why  The  American  Legion 
calls  upon  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  investigate  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  its  funds  and  Its 

^"•^O^^^good  reason  I  can  cite  to  you  here 
today  is   that   the   American   Civil  Liberties 
Union  had  the  audacity  to  send  the  Director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  that  organization, 
Lawrence  Speiser,  to  testify  against  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  a  crime  to  dese- 
crate the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Yes  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Speiser  made 
his  lengthy  statement  to  Subcommittee  4  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  He  admon- 
ished   the    members    of    the    Subcommittee, 
stating  that  to  have  a  law  which  would  make 
it  a  crime  to  desecrate  the  Flag  would  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  First  Amendment  of 
the   constitution   commonly   known   as   the 
Free  Speech  Amendment.         ,   .     ,     ^„  ,,,. 
••Can  anyone  here  today  explain  to  me  the 
relationship  between  desecrating  the  Flag  of 
the    United    States    and    the    Free    fapeech 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution? 

••Is  it  any  wonder  that  The  American 
Legion  calls  for  the  investigation  of  an  orga- 
nization which,  besides  opposing  legislation 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  to  desecrate  the 
Flag,  has  rushed  to  the  defense  of  known 
Communists,  pornographic  book  peddlers 
and  others  of  a  like  ilk?  We  do  not  have  to 
apologize  to  anyone  for  our  position  concern- 
\L  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  I 
mention  this  fact  here  today  only  to  point  up 
to  you  that,  when  The  American  Legion  takes 
a  position  through  a  resolution  which  man- 
dates  our  organization  in  a  certain  area,  that 
position  is  not  arrived  at  lightly  but  Is 
arrived  at  after  careful  and  due  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject  matter  of  said 
resolution.  .    . 

•  in  his  testimony  Mr.  Speiser  stated  The 
very  concept  of  defiance  to  a  bit  of  cloth  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  conjure^'  Sof^eone 
should  refresh  the  memories  of  Mr  Speiser 
the  members  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  others  who  espouse  this  same 
line,  concerning  what  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  In  describing  what  our  Flag  .o 
and  what  it  stands  for: 

"  -The  things  that  the  Flag  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  experience  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  it  stands  for  was  vsn-itten  by  their 
lives  The  Flag  is  the  embodiment,  not  ol 
sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  represents  the 
experiences  made  by  men  and  women,  the 
experiences  of  those  who  do  and  live  under 

^'^titer^Tn  an  interview  with  a  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  Com-.T.auder  Oal- 
bralth  said,  "we  would  also  like  i^  know 
where  the  ACLU  gets  its  funds.  Or.r  books 
are  completely  open.  Where  do  ACLU  »unds 
come  from?" 

Director  Webb  was  questioned  atxait  Com- 
munists in  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  he  stated:  'We  do  not  know  if 
there  are  Communists  in  the  ACLU.  If  we 
knew  there  were  Communists,  we  would  go  to 
the  Justice  Department  " 

In  a  rebuttal.  Lerov  J.  Ellis.  Ill  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tenries- 
see  chapter  of  the  ACLU  said  that  T,ie 
American  Legion  did  not  have  legal  or  con- 
stitutional grounds  to  call  for  a  Congres- 
sional investigation.  He  continued  to  sav 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  ••our  activities  is  to 
protect  and  further  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  individual.  Our  patriot- 
ism is  every  bit  as  great  as  that  of  ine 
American  Legion'  In  taking  exception  to  the 
matter  of  an  investigation,  he  said  that,  ii 
the  purpose  of  such  an  investigation  were 
to    prevent    the    ACLU    from    defending    an 


individuals  constitutional  rights,  then  the 
investigation  would  not  be  legal  In  refer- 
ence to  Commander  Galbralth's  remarks,  he 
said  the  tinancial  records  of  the  ACLU  are 
audited  bv  a  certified  public  accountant 
everv  \  ear 'and  made  available  to  the  public. 
•The  "funds  of  the  ACLU  come  from  ihe 
donations  of  the  over  100,000  members  of 
the  ACLU.'  said  Ellis.  He  added,  however, 
that  while  the  membershlD  records  are  not 
immed.atelv  available,  they  are  open  if  the 
member  authorizes  the  release,  or  if  me 
Board  of  Directors  chf>oses  to  reveal  them. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TREATMENT  FOR 
TRANSFERS  OF  RIGHTS  TO  COPY- 
RIGHTS AND  LITERARY,  MUSICAL, 
AND  ARTISTIC  COMPOSITIONS 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today,  which  I  oripi- 
nallv  sponsored  in  1966,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  a  transfer— other  than  by  gift,  in- 
heritance, or  devise— of  property  consist- 
ing of  substantial  rights  to  a  copyright 
or  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  compo- 
sition, by  any  holder  of  the  copyright  or 
composition,  shall  be  considered  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for 
more  than  6  months. 

In  his  message  to  Congres-s  accom- 
panying the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated: 

What  the  arts  endowment  has  .nought  to 
do  in  Its  final  vear.  is  to  improve  the  climate 
in  which  creative  talent  works  and  to  extend 
and  inform  its  audience.' 

The  President  praised  the  program 
noting: 

It  created  new  opportunities  for  novelists. 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  students  in 
thP  arts — 

In  its  attempt  to  sponsor— 
a  great  varieiv  of  projects  to  assist  the  arts 
in  assuming  their  deserved   place  in   Ameri- 
can life. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  pro- 
t'rams  already  established  by  the  Con- 
gress to  further  creative  activities 
throughout  the  country. 

Even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  our 
income  tax  laws  is  sufficient  to  make  one 
realize  the  substantial  advantage  of 
treating  income  as  a  long-term  capital 
"ain  rather  than  as  ordinary  income. 

Under  my  bill,  a  transfer,  would  only 
be  considered  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  if,  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer the  composition  or  other  property 
has  been  substantially  completed.  Aodi- 
lionally,  this  provision  would  only  r.ppl\ 
to  one  such  transfer  in  each  taxable 
year,  as  selected  by  the  taxpayer. 

My  proposed  bill  is  almost  identical  to 
H  r'  14903.  which  I  introduced  in  1966. 
However,  in  that  bill  it  was  proposed  that 


only  transfers  involving  "all  substantial 
rights"   in   a   copyright   or  composition 
should  be  entitled  to  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. In  reassessing  the  problem  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  inequity  that 
would  result  because  of   the   term    -all 
substantial   rights."'  Such  terminology 
would  preclude  the  application   of   the 
capital  gains  tax  in  cases  involving  movie 
rights  and  other  important  rights  such  as 
serialization  These  rights,  while  not  en- 
compassing  "all   substantial   rights 'in 
the  copyright  or  composition,  neverthe- 
le-^s  involve  a  >i)eciflc  and  important  area 
of   the   bundle   of   rights  involved   in    a 
copyright.  Consequently,  in  the  measure 
I  pre,sented  today  1  have  eliminated  the 
•Aord  "all"  irom  the  phrase  "all  substan- 
tial rights."  „     :  »      „# 
The  annual  report  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights   reveals   that   in   fiscal   year 
1967     474  226    articles    were    deposited 
with'  the  Copyright  Office.  In  that  year 
294  406  works  were  registered,  includ:ng 
over  160,000  books  and  periodicals,  more 
ihan   79  000    musical    compositions   and 
approximately  5,000  works  of  art.*  Ameri- 
can  consumers   spend   over   $10   billion 
each  year   to   purchase  or  witness  the 
productions  of  creative  intelligence. 

From  these  figures  we  can  readily  see 
that  artistic  creations  comprise  an  im- 
portant  part  of  our  economic  structure. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
.sent  a  district  which  is.  without  question, 
the  cultural  and  artistic  center  of  the 
United  States.   Within   the  confines  of 
New  York's  17th  District  lies  the  heart 
of   the  entertainment   industry.   As   its 
chosen  Representative,  I  speak  for  all  of 
New  York's  Broadway  theaters  and  for 
manv  of  its  off-Broadway  houses:  for  the 
music  companies,  broadcasting  stations, 
publishing  firms,  and  art  galleries:  and 
for  the  thousands  of  creative  people  who 
inhabit  areas  such  as  ManhatUn  East. 
Greenwich  Village.  Gramercy  Park.  Mur- 
ray Hill,  and  Turtle  Bay.  Among  my  con- 
stituents are  many  of  America's  foremost 
authors,   composers,   publishers,   artists, 
producers,  directors  and  critics. 

I  am  further  privileged  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  field  of  copyright  law 
for  many  years,  having  been  chairman 
of  the  copyright  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Copyright  Society  of  the 
USA  a  professor  of  copyright  law  at 
New  York  Law  School,  and  the  editor  of 
books  on  the  subject. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
an  author  should  be  accorded  the  bene- 
fits of  capital  gains  treatment  for  h  s 
creations  in  the  event  of  their  .sale.  This 
is  a  benefit  enjoyed  by  an  inventor,  and 
■  here  is  no  reason  to  favor  a  patent  over 
a  copyright.  Tlie  U.S.  Constitution  gives 
these  two  important  areas  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  provision  of  article  I,  section 
8  clause  8,  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  "to  promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence  and  useful   arts,   by   .securing   for 


'Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt    3,  p 

3324 

=  See  Coneressional  Record,  89th  Congress, 

vol.112,  pt  8.  p.  9986. 


This  change  was  di.scussed  with  Irwin 
K:»rp.  Esq  .  :in  attorney  and  noted  authority 
fp  -he  field  of  copvright  l<iw. 

'Report    of    'he    RfcL-Jipr    of    Copyrignts. 

1967  .   . 

Baumcl  and  Bowrn.  '  Performir.?  Arts— 
The  Economic  Dilemma."  ihe  20t'.-.  Century 
Fund    New  York.  1966,  pages  424-431. 
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limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

Just  as  there  are  special  provisions  for 
the  patent  holder  intended  to  stimulate 
Inventive  activity.  I  believe  our  laws 
should  also  stimulate  like  activity  in  the 
li'terary.  musical,  and  artistic  worlds. 

Let  us  now  take  the  concrete  step  of 
ending  the  economic  discrimination 
against  those  authors  and  composers  of 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  composi- 
tions which  exist  under  our  present  tax 
structure  by  eliminating  their  inequity. 
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PRESIDENT  APPLAUDED  FOR  FIRST 
STEP  TOWARD  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  applauded  for  substan- 
tially redSClng  the  level  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  a:s  a  positive  step  toward  the 
peace  we  all  seek. 

In  light  of  criticism  from  some  quar- 
ters, it  is  important  to  be  clear  about 
what  the  President  said— and  did  not 
say— in  his  address  to  the  Nation. 

He  stated  that  he  would  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  except 
where  the  continuing  enemy  building  di- 
rectly threatens  allied  forward  positions 
and  where  the  movements  of  the  troops 
and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to  that 
t  hrc&t 

On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  order  a 
total  bombing  halt  nor  delineate  the  area 
to  be  bombed— for  this  is  a  first  step  to 
test  Hanoi's  sincerity. 

Certainly  ve  should  continue  to  bomb 
the  supply  lines  and  infiltration  routes 
which  directly  threaten  our  soldiers  in 
the  northern  provinces— lines  and 
routes  which  stretch  far  into  North  Viet- 
nam. .  ,  .  ,  . 
Still,  as  the  President  said  in  his 
speech,  almost  90  percent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's population  will  be  spared  from 
bombinrr — and  most  of  its  territory. 

This  is  an  act  of  good  faith  by  America. 
If  it  is  matched  by  deescalation  by  Hanoi 
further  deescalation  can  be  possible — in- 
cludins  a  complete  bombing  halt. 

Alreadv  it  appears  that  the  enemy  has 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  toward  our  peace 
overtures— yet  some  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

We  can  only  hope  that  our  offer  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  violence  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  of  peace  in  which  it 
was  offered. 


PROPO-ED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1963 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pjint  in  the  Record  and  include 
txtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   OLSEN.  Mr.   Speaker,   it   is   my 


privilege  today  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  improve  ex- 
isting vocational  education  programs, 
and  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi],  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee,  many  of 
its  members,  and  others  of  my  colleagues 
m  urging  support  of  this  legislation.  The 
bill  will  provide  funds  for  vocational 
education  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1972. 

There  have  been  many  studies  made  of 
why  youngsters  drop  out  of  school  and 
become  another  statistic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  More  and  more  educa- 
tors business  leaders,  and  those  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  unrest  and  juvenile  crune  in  our 
country  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  ma- 
jor effort  must  be  made  to  keep  these 
youngsters  in  school  and  provide  them 
with  a  marketable  skill.  The  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty  in  many  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  will  not  be  broken  until  we  pro- 
vide our  young  people  with  the  tools  they 
need  to  earn  a  living  and  become  respon- 
sible and  productive  citizens. 

Preparation  for  work  through  voca- 
tional education  programs  supported  by 
Federal  funds  dramatically  increased  in 
fiscal  vears  1965  and  1966,  the  first  full 
years  of  operation  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  nearly  7  million  persons  attended 
vocational  education  classes,  50  percent 
more  than  in  1964.  ...  i.   i. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  which  has 
always  been  an  educationally  minded 
State  secondary  school  enrollment 
jumped  from  7.061  in  1964  to  21,937  in 
1966— more  than  triple— and  enrollment 
in  post-secondary  and  adult  vocational 
educational  programs  showed  like  in- 
creases. 

In  spite  cf  the.se  increases  in  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  education  programs. 
23  6  percent  of  the  young  people  in  Mon- 
tana entering  school  in  1962  failed  to 
complete  their  high  school  education. 
While  recognizing  the  impact  of  the  1963 
act  it  is  clear  that  we  must  improve, 
expand,  and  update  such  education  pro- 
grams  make  them  more  responsive  to 

both  the  needs  of  these  young  people 
and  the  community— if  we  are  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  incidence  of  school 
droixiuts. 

It'  our  schools  had  been  able  to  offer 
r?alistic  voc.afonal  education  in  the  past 
drcid".  or  even  two  decades,  if  they  had 
b-.en  :iblc  to  offer  education  and  training 
that  wo  lid  motivate  our  youngsters  to- 
stav  in  .school  and  acquire  the  education 
and  skills  net-ded  in  today's  complex  so- 
c  ety.  we  would  not  now  be  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollnrs  on  compensatory  educa- 
tion pro'.4ram,s  for  young  adults  and  on 
cash  prcarams  to  train  the  hardcore 
unemployed  for  jobs. 

It  IS  my  strong  belief  that  high  school 
vocation.il  education  must  be  e.\panded 
uito  1  broAd  program  encompassing  the 
;ie^=ds  of  all  of  our  youth.  It  must  also  be 
realistically  desien.-d  to  meet  the  man- 
power ne'^d.s  of  busin  ss  and  industir- 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  will  go  a  long 
wav  toward  bringing  our  vocational  edu- 
cation system  into  step  with  the  needs  of 
our  times. 
This  legislation  is  based  on  the  findings 


and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  estab- 
lished under  the  1963  act.  Their  recently 
published  report  of  their  national  evalua- 
tion of  vocational  education,  "The  Bridge 
Between  Man  and  His  Work,"  is  a  com- 
pelling document,  one  which  I  would 
urge   each   of  my   colleagues  to  study 

carefully.  ^    r  ^ 

I  fully  realize  that  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress concerning  increased  spending  for 
domestic  programs  this  year  is  unfavor- 
able. But,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  growing 
crisis  of  unemployment,  particularly 
among  young  people,  we  can  no  longer 
delay  approval  of  programs  that  will  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  root  cause  of  that 
unemployment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  will  need 
to  spend  $32  million  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  rioting  in  our  streets.  The  cost 
of  everincreasing  juvenile  crime  is 
staggering. 

Surely  we  can  afford  to  spend  less  than 
$1  billion  to  train  our  young  people  for 
the  world  of  work— the  habits,  attitudes, 
and  basic  skills  of  reading  and  expres- 
sion, which  are  necessary  for  success  m 
any  field— as  well  as  needed  job  skills. 

Our  economy  has  undergotie  great 
change  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  com- 
plex demands  of  a  technological  era  have 
brought  great  new  challenge  to  our  voca- 
tional educators.  We  must  help  those 
educators  meet  this  challenge  and  help 
our  schools  become  more  realistic  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  young  peo- 
ple and  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
commtmities  in  which  they  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of 
my  coll;^agues  will  study  this  legislation 
caret ullv  and  will  come  to  agree  with  me 
and  the  other  Members  who  are  sponsor- 
ing it  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and  support. 

An  outline  of  the  bill  follows: 
Proposed   Amendments  to   the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963 
A    Consolidation  and  Improvement  of  Ex- 
isting Vocatio-nal  Education  Programs  (effec- 
tive July  1. 1968  \ . 

1  Authorization:  Increases  authorization 
to  $325  million  for  fiscal  1969,  S400  million 
for  fiscal  1970,  $500  million  for  fiscal  1971, 
8600  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  to  the  states.  The  present  au- 
thorization is  $225  million. 

2.  Work  Study:  Reauthorizes  the  work- 
study  provision  which  lapses  June  30,  1968; 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  fiscal  1970. 
and  «55  million  for  fiscal  1971  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  vear.  The  work-.study  pro- 
vision of  the  1963  Act  is  directed  towards 
the  full-time  student  who  needs  money  to 
stav  in  school. 

3".  Matching:  Allows  state-wide  matching 
of  federal  funds  and  eliminates  matching  by 
separate  categories. 

4.  Disadvantaged:  Requires  that  25'.  of 
the  new  monev  under  the  state  grant  provi- 
sion must  be  used  by  the  states  for  programs 
for  the  academicallv.  socially,  economically, 
physically  and  culturally  disadvantaged. 
These  funds  would  be  concentrated  primarily 
in  the  large  cities  and  the  poor  rural  areas. 
5  Research  funds:  10''.  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  grants  or  contracts  with 
universities  and  private  and  public  agencies, 
also  for  grants  or  contracts  approved  by  the 
bureau  administering  the  vocational  pro- 
gram, and  for  grants  or  contracts  to  the  state 
research  units. 

6.   State  Advisory  Councils:   States  must 


create  state  advisory  councils  which  are  to 
evaluate  the  state  programs  and  advise  the 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  on  the 
formulation  of  the  stale  plans. 

7  State  Plans:  States  must  submit  to  tne 
Commissioner  of  Education  annual  and  five 
vear  state  plans  showing  the  projected  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education  within 
the  states. 

B.  Neiu  Programs. 

1  Exemplary  Programs:  This  authoriza- 
tion would  be  used  to  fund  programs  such 
as  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  occupations  and  the  requisites  for 
entrance  into  those  occupations.  $50  mi  lion 
for  fiscal  1969.  $100  mUlion  for  fiscal  1970, 
$150  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $200  miUlon  lor 
fiscal  1972  and  1973. 

2  Disadvantaged:  Special  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  to  aid  the  academically, 
sociallv  economically,  physically  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  The  states  must  give 
assurances  that  these  funds  will  go  to  area^s 
of  concentrations  of  drop-outs  and  youth 
unemplovment  which  would  be  Pnin^rilV 
large  cities  and  poor  rural  areas.  90-10 
matching  of  federal  Junds.  These  funds 
would  be  channeled  through  the  state 
boards  of  vocaUonal  education.  $200  million 
for  fiscal  1969.  $250  million  for  1970,  $350 
million  for  fiscal  1971,  $400  million  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year 

3  Cooperative  Study:  Cooperative  educa- 
tion a  program  where  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  school  equals  the  number  of  hours 
spent  on  the  Job.  is  directed  towards  giv- 
ine  students  both  on  the  Job  training  and 
cl^room  instrvictlon.  Priority  in  as.sistance 
must  be  given  to  disadvantaged  students: 
$50  million  for  fiscal  1969,  $100  million  lor 
fiscal  1970.  .$150  million  for  fiscal  1971.  $2o0 
million  for  1972  and  1973.  90-10  matching  ol 
federal  funds.  Funds  would  be  channeled 
through  the  stale  boards  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

4  Rcsidintial  Vocational  Education 
Schools-  These  residential  schools  lat  least 
one  in  each  state  i  would  expand  vocational 
education  opportunities  and  create  new 
environments  for  those  who  cannot  profit 
from  instruction  under  existing  conditions. 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1969.  $300  million  for 
fiscal  1970.  $175  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $175 
million  for  1972  and  1973.  90-10  matching  of 
federal  funds.  Funds  would  be  channeled 
through  the  slate  boards  of  vocational 
education. 

5  Home-economics:  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1969  and  197D.  $75  million  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

6.   Teacher  Training: 

a.  leadership  de^-elopmenl  fellowships— 
these  fellowships  would  be  awarded  to  ad- 
ministrators, teachers  and  researchers  for 
=;tudy  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 
$25  million  for  fiscal  1969  .ind  1970.  $50  mil- 
lion for  flscall971.  1972  and  1973. 

b.  exchang?  programs  and  training  insli- 
t^ites— Ihis  authorization  would  be  used  for 
exchange  programs,  institutes,  and  in-service 
education  lor  vocational  education  teachers 
and  administrators.  S20  million  for  fiscal 
1969  S30  million  for  fiscal  1970.  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal   1971.  1972.  and   1973. 

7.  Ciirrtcuium:  Grants  or  contracts  would 
be  made  for  such  purposes  as  evaluating  vo- 
cational education  curriculums  and  develop- 
ing curnculums  which  combine  vocationid 
education  and  .academic  courses  of  study.  S7 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  $10  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  and  $25  million  lor  fiscal  1971.  1972.  anu 
1973. 

8    Libraries: 

a  materials  and  equipment— grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  vocational  library  resources, 
instructional  material  and  equipment,  and 
services.  $5  million  for  fiscal  1969.  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  S50  million  for  fiscal  1971 
and  $75  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  19.3. 

b  construction  and  remodeling  of  libraries 
in  vocational  education  schools— $50  million 


for  fiscal  1970  and  lor  each  ol  three  succeed- 
ing vears. 

c  "institutes  lor  saidy  m  use  ol  library  ma- 
terials; $5  million  lor  fiscal  1970  and  lor  each 
of   three   succeeding   years. 

9  In/onnation  Services:  Grams  or  con- 
tracts to  encourage  youths  a;id  adults  to  en- 
ter careers  m  vocalionr.l  education.  *3 f  ™  " 
lion  tor  fiscal  1969.  $4  million  lor  tiscal  1970. 
$4.5  million  lor  fiscal  1971  and  $5  million  for 
1972  and  197;1.  , 

10  National  Advisori/  Council  treallon  ol 
a  Permanent  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  with  a  .separate  au- 
thori/ation  lor  its  operating  expenses,  riie 
Council  would  review  administration  and 
preparation  ol  vocational  education  prograiiu^ 
and  make  annual  reports  ol  Us  undings.^ 

11  Bureau  ut  Vocational  Kduralion  t  rc.i- 
lum'oi  a  separate  Bureau  ol  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Within  the  Office  ol  Education  and  an 
authorU:ation  lor  its  operaling  I'Xpenses 

12  Advance  lundmg:  Allows  advance  Umd- 
ing  of  voc.tional  ediicalion  programs. 


PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  UNITY  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BROADCASTERS  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr  ANNLT^ZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  tnovinc  address  to  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  in 
Chicago,  is  further  testimony  of  his  be- 
lief for  the  need  to  have  unity  in  Amer- 
ica. ,   ,. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
t^imes- both  at  home  and  abroad— which 
have  created  deep  and  emotional  divi- 
sions in  our  country. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  i^ublic 
service.  President  Johnson  has  sought 
to  emphasize  the  things  which  unite, 
rather  than  divide  our  Nation,  to  bind 
people  together,  not  split  them  into  fac- 
tions. 

To  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  President  Johnson  acted 
to  take  Vietnam  out  of  politics.  To  em- 
phasize America's  desire  for  peace  he 
made  It  clear  that  his  peace  overtures 
were  not  politically  inspired. 

Thus,  as  President  Johnson  explained 
to  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters: 

By  not  allowing  the  Presidency  to  be  in- 
volved in  divisive  and  deep  partisanship.  I 
shall  be  able  to  pass  on  to  my  successor  a 
stronger  office. 

In  this  time  of  trial  for  America  we 
must  be  united  of  purpose.  We  must  seek 
peace  with  the  world— and  find  peace 
with  ourselves. 

President  Johnson's  call  for  unity  to 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Chicago  must  be  heard  round  the  coun- 
try. To.aether  we  cannot  fail. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  President's 
speech  to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  Chicaeo: 

REM^P.KS      OF      the      PRESIDENT      BEFORE      TIIE 

X...TIONAL     Association     of    Broadcasters. 

CHICAGO.  III..  April   1.  1968 

Mayor  Dalev.  Mr.  Wasilewski,  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  Some  of  vou  might  have  thought 
from  what  I  said  last  night  that  I  had  been 
taking  elocution  lessons  Irom  Lowell  Thomas. 


One  c,l  mv  .ildes  said  this  morning;  ■•Things 
are    really    getting   confused    around    Wash- 
ington. Mr    Pre«idenl  " 
I  .said.  "How  IS  that?" 

He  said.     It  looks  to  me  like  you  are  going 
UJ   the  wrong  convention   in   Clilc.igo  " 

I  said.  "Well,  what  you  all  forgot  was  that 
it  i.s  April  Fool." 

Once  .igain  we  ;ire  entering  the  i>eri<>d  ol 
national  lestivllv  which  Henry  Adams  called 
"the  dance  ot  democracy."  At  its  best,  that 
can  l>e  a  time  ot  debate  and  enlightenment 
At  lis  worst.  11  can  be  ..  perKKl  of  trenzy.  But 
•ilwavs  It  IS  a  time  when  emotion  threatens 
to  silbstltute  lor  reason.  Yet  the  basic  hope 
„t  :,  (lemocra<v  is  that  .somehow  amid  all 
ihe  ueiizv  ..iid  all  ihe  emotion  in  the  end. 
ica.sori  will  prevail  Reason  just  must  [ire- 
V  ill  II    deniocracv    usell    is   to   .-urvive. 

"  As  I  said  husl  evening,  there  are  very  deep 
,nd  emotional  divisions  m  this  land  that  we 
"ijvc  ttKJav  domestic  divisions,  divisions 
over  the  war  m  Vietnam  With  all  ol  my 
Ue.u-i  I  ju-st  wish  this  were  not  so.  My  en- 
tire c.treer  in  public  llle— some  ;}7  >ears  ol 
It-  hiis  beeii  devoted  to  the  art  ol  iinding 
an  area  ol  iiereement  oecause  generallv 
.peaking,  I  have  obser-.ed  tliat  there  .ire  .so 
many  more  things  to  utille  ii-  Amerlc..n.s 
than  there  ;ire  to  divide  us 

But  somehow  or  other,  we  h.'Ve  ,i  iacihly 
sometimes  <.l  emiihaslzinc  the  dUlMon.s  .nd 
the  things  that  divide  us  in.stead  ol  dl.scuss- 
uig  the  things  that  unile  us  .Sometimes  1 
lia\e  been  c.Uled  ;i  seeker  oi  "conccu.^u.-' ' 
!ni)re  often  thai  has  been  criticism  -.1  my 
actions  inste.xd  ot  praise  ol  them.  But  I  n.ive 
never  denied  it  Because  'o  heal  and  to  build 
Mipp.)rt  to  hold  i)eop!e  together,  is  .some- 
thing 1  ihink  IS  worthy  and  1  believe  it  is  .i 
noble  t:usk  It  is  certainly  .t  challenEC  lor  all 
iUnorv  in  this  land  and  this  world  where 
there  "is  restlessness  and  uncertainly  and 
danger  In  mv  region  oi  -he  cotuurv  where 
I  iv.ve  spent  mv  life,  where  brother  -x.^  <'nre 
dUided  against  brother,  mv  heriUtKe  has 
burned  this  lesson  ;.nd  it  has  burned  it  deep 
m  mv  memory. 

Yet  along  the  way  I  learned  sninewliere 
that  no  leader  can  pursue  public  tranquillity 
;vs  his  first  and  onlv  goal  For  ..  President  to 
buy  public  popularity  at  the  sacrifice  ol  Ills 
better  judgment  is  too  dear  a  price  -n  p.'.y. 
This  nation  cannot  .ittord  such  a  price,  ..nd 
this  nation  cannot  loni:  .ilford  such  .i  leader 
So.  the  things  that  divide  our  cotintrv  thi.s 
morning  will  be  discussed  throughout  tlie 
land.  I  ;un  certain  that  the  -.ery  great  ma- 
joritv  of  informed  Americans  will  .ict.  as  'hey 
have  alwavs  acted,  to  do  what  is  best  :or  their 
country  and  what  serves  the  national 
interest 

But  the  real  problem  of  informing  the  peo. 
pie  is  still  with  us,  I  think  I  can  >peak  with 
some  aulhorilv  about  the  problem  of  rom- 
munlcation,  1  understand,  far  better  than 
some  of  mv  severe  and  perhaps  intolerant 
critics  would  ;.dmlt.  my  own  shortcomings 
as  a  communicator 

How  does  ,1  public  leader  find  just  the  rieht 
word  or  the  right  way  to  say  no  more  or  no 
le.=  s  than  he  means  to  say— bearing  in  mind 
that  anvlhlne  he  says  may  topple  govern- 
ments .md  may  involve  the  lives  of  innocent 
men  ? 

How  does  that  leader  speak  the  riEhi 
phra.se.  in  the  right  way.  under  the  right 
Conditions,  to  suit  the  accuracies  and  con- 
tineencies  o!  the  moment  when  he  ;s  discuss- 
me  questions  of  policy,  so  th.'it  he  does  tiot 
stir  .1  thousand  misinterpretation.^  and  leave 
the  wrong  connotation  or  imprcssionv 

How  does  he  reach  the  immediate  .uidience 
and  how  does  he  communicate  with  the  mil- 
lions ol  others  who  are  out  there  listening 
irom  afar? 

The  President,  who  must  cat!  his  people 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  ;is  citizens  in  a 
hard  and  endurine  war.  often  ponders  these 
questions  ;.nd  searches  for  the  right  course. 
You  men  'ind  women— who  are  masters  of 
the    broadcast    media— surely    must    know 
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what  I  am  talking  about.  It  was  a  long  time 
ago  when  a  President  once  said:  "The  print- 
ing press  Is  me  most  powerful  weapon  with 
which  man  has  ever  armed  himself."  In  our 
age  the  electronic  media  have  added  im- 
measurably to  man's  power.  You  have  within 
your  hands  the  means  to  make  our  nation 
as  intimate  and  informed  as  a  New  England 
town  meeting. 
I  Vet  the  use  of  broadcasting  has  not  cleared 
away  all  of  the  problems  that  we  still  have 
of  communications.  In  some  ways,  I  think, 
sometimes  it  has  complicated  them.  Because 
It  tends  to  put  the  le«der  in  a  time  cap- 
sule It  requires  him  often  to  abbreviate 
what  he  has  to  say  Too  often,  it  may  catch 
a  random  phrase  from  his  rather  lengthy  dis- 
course and  project  it  as  the  whole  story. 

Mayor  Daley,  I  woiider  how  many  men  in 
public  life  have  watched  themselves  on  a  TV 
news<-ast  and  then  been  tempted  to  exclaim: 
•Can  that  really  be  me?  ' 

There  is  no  denying  it:  you  of  the  broad- 
cast industry  have  enormous  power  In  your 
hands.  You  have  the  power  to  clarify  and 
vou  have  the  power  to  confuse.  Men  In  pub- 
lic life  cannot  remotely  rival  your  oppor- 
tunity—day after  dav,  night  after  night,  hour 
after  hour  and  the  half  hour,  sometimes— 
you  shape  the  nation's  dialogue. 

The  words  that  you  choose,  hopefully,  al- 
ways accurate  and  hopefully  always  choice^ 
are  the  words  that  are  carried  out  for  all  of 
the  people  to  hear. 

The  commentary  that  you  provide  can  give 
the  real  meaning  to  the  issues  of  the  day 
or  it  can  distort  them  beyond  all  meaning. 
Bv  your  standards  of  what  is  news,  you  can 
cultivate  wisdom— or  you  can  nurture  mls- 
iruided  i>a6sion. 

Your  commentary  carries  an  added  element 
of  uncertainty.  Unlike  the  printed  media, 
television  writes  on  the  wind.  There  is  no 
accumulated  record  which  the  historian  can 
examine  later  with  a  20-20  vision  of  hind- 
sight, asking  these  questions:  "How  fa'r  **« 
he  tonight?  How  impartial  was  he  today? 
How  honest  was  he  all  along? 

Well  I  hope  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  Pleas- 
ant association  for  many  years,  will  point  the 
way  to  all  of  us  in  developing  this  kind  of  a 
report  because  history  la  going  to  be  asking 
very  hard  questions  about  our  times  and  the 
period  through  which  we  are  passing. 

I  think  that  we  all  owe  It  to  history  to  com- 
plete the  record 

But  I  did  not  come  here  this  morning  to 
sermonize.  In  matters  of  fairness  and  Judg- 
ment, no  law  or  no  set  of  regulations  and 
no  words  of  mine  can  improve  you  or  dic- 
tate your  dally  responsibility. 

Ml  I  mean  to  do,  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  remind  you  where  there  is  great 
power  there  must  also  be  a  great  responsi- 
bllltv  This  is  true  for  broadcasters  Just  as 
It  Is  "true  for  Presidents— and  seekers  for  the 

Presidency.  ^  „,  „v,„„„ 

What  we  say  and  what  we  do  now  will  shape 
the  kind  of  a  world  that  we  pass  along  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren.  I  keep  this 
thought  constantly  In  my  mind  during  the 
long  days  and  somewhat  longer  nights  when 
crisis  comes  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  took  a  Uttle  of  your  prime  time  last  nignt. 
I  would  not  have  done  that  except  for  a  very 
prime  purpose. 

I  reported  on  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  announced  that  the  United  States 
is  taking  a  verv  important  unilateral  act  of 
de-escalatlon-whlch  could-and  I  fervently 
pray  will— lead  to  mutual  moves  to  reduce 
the  level  of  violence  and  de-escalate  the  war. 
As  I  said  In  my  office  last  evening,  waiting 
to  speak,  I  thought  of  the  many  times  each 
week  when  television  brings  the  war  Into  the 
American  home.  »v,„„„ 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  effect  those 
vivid  scenes  have  on  American  opinion.  His- 
torians must  only  guess  at  the  effect  that 
television  would  have  had  during  earlier  con- 
flicts on  the  fut\ire  of  this  nation: 


During  the  Korean  War.  for  example,  at 
that  time  when  our  forces  were  pushed  back 
there  to  Pusan; 

Or  World  War  II.  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
or  when  our  men  were  slugging  It  out  in 
Europe  or  when  most  of  our  Air  Force  was 
shot  down  that  day  m  June  of  1942  off 
.Australia.  ^ 

But  last  night  television  was  being  used 
to  carry  a  different  message.  It  was  a  mes- 
sage of  peace.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
medium  may  be  somewhat  better  sult«d  to 
conveying  the  actions  of  conflict  than  to 
dramatizing  the  words  that  the  leaders  use 
in  trying  and  hoping  to  end  the  conflict. 

Certainly  it  is  more  -dramatic'  to  show 
policemen  and  rioters  locked  in  combat— 
than  to  show  men  trying  to  ccxjperate  with 
one  another.  „  _ 

The  face  of  hatred  and  of  bigotry  comes 
through  much  more  clearly- no  matter 
what  Its  color.  The  face  of  tolerance,  I  seem 
to  find,   is  rarely  "newsworthy." 

Progress— whether  it  is  a  man  being 
trained  for  a  Job  or  millions  being  trained 
or  whether  It  is  a  child  in  Head  Start  learn- 
ing to  read  or  an  older  person  of  72  In  adult 
education  or  being  cared  for  in  Medicare— 
rarely  makes  the  news,  although  more  than 
20  million  of  them  are  affected  by  it. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because  tolerance  and 
progress  are  not  dynamic  events— such  as 
riots  and  conflicts  are  events. 

Peace,  in  the  news  sense,  is  a  "condition  . 
War  is  an  "event". 

Part  of  your  responsibility  is  simply  to 
understand  the  consequences  of  that  fact-- 
the  consequences  of  your  own  acts  and  part 
of  that  responsibility.  I  think.  Is  to  try--as 
verv  best  we  all  can— to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  people  to  the  real  business  of  soci- 
ety in  our  svstem,  finding  and  securing 
peace  in  the  world— at  home  and  abroad. 
For  all  that  vou  have  done  and  that  you  are 
doing  and  that  you  will  do  to  this  end.  I 
thank  vou  and  I  commend  you. 

I  pray  that  the  message  of  peace  that  I 
tried  so  hard  to  convey  last  night  will  be 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  leaders  ol 
North  Vietnam. 

I  pray  that  one  time  soon,  the  evening 
news  show  will  have-not  another  battle  in 
the  scarred  hills  of  Vietnam— but  will  show 
men  entering  a  room  to  talk  about  peace. 
That  is  the  event  that  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  urging  and  longing  to  see. 

President  Thieu  of  Vietnam  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  now  engaged  in  very  urgent  p^ 
litical  and  economic  tasks  which  I  referred 
to  last  night-and  which  we  regard  as  very 
constructive  and  hopeful.  We  hope  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  makes  great  prog- 
ress in  the  days  ahead.  v-     ^     i™ 
But  some  time  in  the  weeks  ahead— im- 
mediately. I  hope-President  Thieu  wU    be 
in  a  position  to  accept  my  invitation  to  visit 
the  united  States  so  he  can  come  here  and 
see    our    people    too.    and    together    we    can^ 
strengthen  and  improve  our  plans  to  advance 
the  days  of  peace. 

I  prav  that  you  and  that  every  Americati 
will   take  to  heart  my   plea  that  we  guard 
against  dlvisiveness.  We  have  won  too  much, 
we  have  come  too  far.  and  we  have  opened 
'oo   manv    doors  of    opportunity,   for    these 
tmnS  now  to  be  lost  in  a  divided  country 
Where  brother  is  separated  from  brother.  For 
The  time  that  is  allotted  me.  I  snail  do  ev- 
erything in  one  mans  power  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  world  is  at  peace  and  Amen- 
caL  of  all  races-   uid  all  "eeds-^f  aU  coii- 
victions-can  live  together-without  fear  or 
without    suspicion   or   without   distrust— in 
unitv,  and  in  common  purpose. 

United  we  are  strong;  divided  we  are  in 
great  danger. 

speaking  a^  I  did  to  the  nation  ast  night.  I 
was  moved  by  the  very  deep  convictions  that 
I  entertain  by  the  nature  of  the  ofittce  that  is 
my  present  privilege  to  hold.  The  office  of  the 
Presidency  is  the  only  office  In  this  land  of 


all  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the  personal 
wishes  or  preferences  of  any  man  who  holds 
it.  a  President  of  all  the  people  can  afford  no 
thought  of  self. 

At  no  time  and  in  no  way  and  for  no  reason 
can  a  President  allow  the  integrity  of  or  the 
responslbilltv  or  the  freedom  of  the  office 
ever  to  be  compromised  or  diluted  or  de- 
stroyed because  when  you  destroy  it.  you 
destroy  vourselves. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  by  not  allowing  the 
Presldencv  to  be  involved  in  divisive  and  deep 
partisanship.  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  on  to  my 
successor  a  stronger  office-strong  enough  to 
guard  and  defend  all  the  people  against  all 
the  'Strain  that  the  future  may  bring  us. 

You  men  and  women  who  have  come  here 
to  this  great  progressive  city  of  Chicago,  led 
bv  this  dvnamic  and  great  public  servant, 
Dick  Dalev.  vou  vourselves  are  charged  with 
a  peculiar  responsibility.  You  are  yourselves 
trustees,  legally  accepted  trustees  and  legal- 
ly selected  trustees  of  a  great  institution  on 
vvhlch  the  freedom  of  our  land  utterly  de- 
pends. 

The  security,  the  success  of  our  country, 
what  happensto  us  tomorrow— rests  squarely 
upon  the  media  which  disseminates  the  truth 
on    which    the   decisions   of   democracy   are 

made.  ^  j  ., 

An  informed  mind— and  we  get  a  great  deal 
of  our  information  from  you— is  the  guardian 
genUis  of  democracy. 

So  you  are  the  keepers  of  a  trust.  You 
must  be  Just.  You  must  guard  and  you  must 
defend  your  media  against  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion against  the  works  of  dlvisiveness  and 
bigotry,  against  the  corrupting  evils  of 
partisanship  in  any  guise. 

For  America's  press,  as  for  the  American 
Presidency,  the  Integrity  and  responsibility 
and  the  freedom,  the  freedom  to  know  the 
truth  and  let  the  truth  make  us  free,  must 
never  be  compromised  or  diluted. 

The  defense  of  our  media  Is  your  respon- 
sibility. Government  cannot  and  must  not 
and  never  will— as  long  as  I  have  anything  to 
do  about  It — intervene  in  that  role. 

But  I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  with 
you  as  I  leave  you  this  morning:  I  hope  that 
you  will  give  this  trust  your  closest  care,  act- 
ing as  I  know  you  can.  to  guard  not  only 
against  the  obvious,  but  to  watch  for  the 
hidden. 

It  Is  sometimes  unintentional.  We  often 
base  instructions  upon  the  Integrity  of  the 
information  upon  which  Americans  decide. 
Men   and   women   of   the   airways   fully— as 
much  as  men  and  women  of  public  service- 
have  a  public  trust  and  if  liberty  Is  to  survive 
and  to  succeed,  that  solemn  trust  must  be 
faithfully  kept.  I  don't  want— and  I  don't 
think  vou  want^to  wake  up  some  morning 
and  fliid  America  changed  because  we  slept 
when  we  should  have  been  awake,  because 
we   remained   silent   when   we   should   have 
spoken   out.   because    we    went    along    with 
what  was  popular  and  fashionable,  and  "In' 
rather  than  what  was  necessary  or  was  right. 
Being  faithful  to  our  trust  ought  to  be  the 
prime  test  of  any  public  trustee  in  office  or 
on  the  airways. 

In  any  society,  all  of  the  students  of  hls- 
torv  know  that  a  time  of  division  is  a  time 
of  danger.  In  these  times  now  we  must  never 
forget  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty. 

Thank  you  for  wanting  me  to  come. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Schadeberg  ( at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
the  balance  of  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business  officiating  by  request  of 
Department  of  Navy  at  the  graduation 
ceremonies  of  Naval  OCS  at  Newport. 
R.I. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted   to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  ul  Texas'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneou.'<  mailer ;  ' 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN,   lor   15   minutes,   on 

April  10.  1968. 

Mr  GooDELL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers  ^al  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman).  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  Ins  remaiks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 
Mr    Olsen  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 

XTyL 

Mr  Halleck's  remarks  in  tribute  to 
David  Lane  Powers,  to  appear  in  perma- 
nent Record  following  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey.  April  2.  .   .v.       „ 

The  following  Members  lat  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  nve 
instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Halleck. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)    and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Friedel. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 

StStllCCS. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PoAGE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr,  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  'Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  '^448  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gllberto 
Hedesa  de  la  Cari.pa:  to  Uie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

a  ;iOSO  \ii  .■(  r  !<i  ameiiti  M.'tu.n  :l  "i  the  act 
ot  November  'J.  1966.  iCli.tiiig  u>  ihe  <ievplop- 
nienl  bv  tlie  Spcreiarv  mI  the  Interior  of  !lsh 
protein'  cuficeiiirale:  to  tiiP  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pisherits 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  109  An  act  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
G.  Merrltt:  and 

S.  1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  John  W. 
Rogers.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
( at  5  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p,m.  > ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  4,  1968, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


tlon  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  lor  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  12771  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr  ANDERSON  ot  Teniies.'-ep.  Committee 
on  Rules  House  lie.solutlon  1125.  Resolution 
providing  lor  the  consideration  of  H.  Con. 
HP';  705ronciirre!ii  resolution  to  assist  vet- 
erans of  ihe  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
states  who  ha\e  >erved  In  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  oiili.niing  tuitable  employment 
(Kept.  No    i278i    Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 

Mr  MAHON  Cummitipe  of  conference. 
HK  IMS;*  •"»"  -'■:•*  ""■'""g  supplemental 
appropriall.us  lor  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30  196H  and  lor  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  12791 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1721  Under  clause  2  of  lule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting:  a  report 
of  maintenance  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  taken  from  the  Speaker  .s 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  H.R.  16014.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  amended,  to  amend  the  detlnltlon  of 
•■emplovee"  to  include  certain  agricultural 
emplov'ees.  and  to  permit  certain  provisions 
in  agr^ments  between  agricultural  employ- 
ers and  emplovees  .Rept.  No.  1274)  ^Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  „„„.. 

Mr  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  1122.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15189.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  marl- 
lime  programs  of  the  Department  of  Corn- 
merce  (Rept.  No.  1275).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1123.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  16241.  a  bill  to 
extend  tlie  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air  and  to  reduce  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  duty  in  the  cases  of  returning 
residents  (Rept.  No.  1276).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1124.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  16314,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resoiution.s  were  iiitioJuced  and 
severally  referred  as  tollovvs: 
Bv  Mr  ADDABBO: 
HR  16447  A  )Jli:  U>  a-nend  the  Federal 
Emplovees  Hr.iU;.  Bpnetits  A.l  ol  i:'59  to 
provide  that  the  entire  <o.«t  o:  health  b-ne- 
nts  ui.der  such  act  shall  be  !).ucl  h\  ii.e  <.ov- 
ernment;  to  the  ommitlee  on  i'csi  office 
.iiid  Ci   il  Serviie 

Bv  Mr  tUJBSER 
HR  1(5448  A  bill  ;.uth<.ri7!.g  the  Serre- 
tarv  .>f  '>'f  ^;"iv  to  ..siubli.-l.  ,.  ii.Uional 
een.Pterv  at  Camp  H«rk.s  Calit  UT  northern 
Caiiforiu..:  to  Hie  •.•(imn.uue  on  Veterans 
.Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  H.->THAW.AV 
HR  l'644i<  \  bill  u.  an.end  the  tariff 
schedules  <•:  iW-  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  tenwor.  rv  iree  importation  of  certain 
motion  picture  lilni?:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Mean'^ 

Bv  Mr.  KUPFERMAN 
HR   16450    \  bill  relating  to  the  tax  irpat- 
ment  of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
literarv.  musicial,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the' Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  POAGE: 
HR   16451     A   bin   to  ;iuthorize  the  .Secre- 
tarv  of  ^griciiUure  to  cooperate  with  the  sev- 
eral governments  of  Central  America  in  the 
prevention,  control,  i-.nd  eradication  of  foot- 
;ind-mouth    disease    or    rinderpest:     to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr    PODELL 
HR   16452    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens:    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI 
H  R  16453  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
•metal  bearing  ores"  ;n  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States:   to  the  Committee  on 
VVavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  nOUSH: 
HR  16454  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  restrain  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  provisions  of  such  act  In 
.States  situated  in  more  than  one  standard 
time  zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
;>.nd  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
HR  16455  A  bill  to  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
research  and  promotion  program  to  improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  honey:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON: 
HR  16456  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ire  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  emplovees  after  25  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  16457  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CUNKINGHAM    (for    himself 
and  Mr   Halleck  l  : 
H  R   16458    A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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relattng  to  civil   service  retirement;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  hlnwelf.  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,      Mr.      RUMSFELD,      and      Mr. 
Brock) : 
HR  16459.  A  bill  recommending  establish- 
ment  of    a    Commission   on   Federal    Budget 
Priorities    and    Expenditure    Policy;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    PUCINSKI    dor    himself.    Mr 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr    Dent. 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Carey.  Mr  Schever 
Mr.    Gibbons,     Mr.     Parbstein,     Mr. 
Matsunaca.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Van    Deerlin.    Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr. 
BL^TNIK.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Ronan.  and 
Mr.  Olsen  )  : 
H  R  16460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    MEEDS     (for    himself,     Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Brademas.    Mr.   Hawkins.    Mr.    Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs. 
Mink,     Mr.     Bell      Mr.  Foley.     Mr 
Adams,   Mr.  Hicks.   Mr.   Vanik,   Mr. 
Praser.  Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Kupfer- 
MAN.   Mr.   ScHWEiKEH.   Mr.   Kasten- 
MEIER,  and  Mr.  Tunneyi  : 
HR.  1646i.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  "Act   ot    1963.   and   for   other   pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   i  f or  himself  and 
Mr.  Hosmeri  : 
H.R.  16462.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress   to  the  western   Interstate   nuclear 
compact,  and  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  16463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  August  25.  1916.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  16464  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

BvMr.  SCHWENGEX: 
H  R.  16465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lkibor.  ^ 

H.R.  16466.    A   bill   to   establish   a   Depart- 
ment of  Education   and  Manpower;    to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1218.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1968,  as  National  Arthritis 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.   REINECKE: 
H.J.  Res.  1219.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
National   Fire  Service   Recognition  Day,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  754.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
should  cleUver  an  annual  message  on  the 
state  uf  mankind:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    755.   Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  the  independence  of  free  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Atlalrs. 

Bv  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Coti.  Res.  756.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing   the    Joint    Select    Committee    on 
Observance     of     the     50th     Anniversary     of 
Armistice  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    PATTEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Addabbo.    Mr    Bates.   Mr    Bell,   Mr. 
BrcHANAN.  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Dulski. 
Mr.    Pino.    Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Hel- 
sTOSKi.   Mr.   KuPFERMAN.   Mr.   Lips- 


comb. Mr    Li'KENS,  Mr    Madden.  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi.    Mr.    Ptcinski.    Mr     Ro- 
DINO.  and  Mr.  St.  Ongei  : 
H.  Con.  Res  757    A     concurrent    resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions   m    regard    to    the    fulhllment    uf    the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  cap- 
tive nations;    to   the  Committee  on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  1127.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can   Union;    to    the   Committee   on    Foreign 
Affairs.  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr    BROTZMAN: 
HR  16467.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Serret.try  of  the   Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo,    in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr   OKONSKI: 
H  R  16468.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Pamela  Beaudoin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HR  16469.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 

Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (by  request)  : 

HR   16470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl 

Ramotowski;     to     the    Committee    on     the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HR.  16471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Roger  Ernest  Williams,  Marie  Marguerite  Ce- 
clle  Jeannette  Williams.  Keith  Albert  Wil- 
liams, Glynnls  Marie  Elizabeth  Williams, 
Trevor  Joseph  Williams.  Derek  Arthur  Wil- 
liams, and  Ruth  Anne  Williams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


April  S,  1968 
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SENATE— lyerf/iesrfai/,  April  3,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  whate'er 
our  name  or  sign,  our  fathers  trusted 
in  Thee  and  were  not  confounded.  In 
Thee  we  trust.  In  Thee  is  our  sure  con- 
fidence that  the  way  of  the  Republic 
is  down  no  fatal  slope,  but  up  to  the 
freer  sun  and  air.  Thou  hast  brought  us 
to  love  truth  and  duty  and  goodness. 
May  Thy  truth  make  us  free,  free  from 
pride  and  prejudice  and  from  all  the  ugly 
sins  of  disposition  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us. 

Lift  us  above  the  mud  and  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy 
beauty,  so  that  the  common  task  and 
the  trivial  round,  inay  be  edged  with 
crimson  and  gold. 

Give  us,  O  God,  the  strength  to  build 
The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love. 
Whose  ways  are  brotherhood: 
And  where  the  sun  that  shineth  is  God's 
grace  for  human  good. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  light  and  the  truth.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day.  April   2.    1968.   be   dispensed   with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  askT 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  tomorrow, 
Thui-sday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeJ  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SHOULD 
GRASP  HANOI  OFFER  TO  NEGOTI- 
ATE FOR  UNCONDITIONAL  HALT 
OF  BOMBING  NORTH  VIETNAM 
AND  FOR  PEACE  TALKS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 

just  came  to  the  Chamber  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services,  where  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Hanoi  broad- 
cast of  this  morning,  as  translated, 
stated  as  follows: 

During  the  past  more  than  ten  years  the 
United  States  imperialism  has  brazenly  vio- 
lated the  1954  Geneva  Agreement 

Passing  up  temporarily  some  of  the 
other  propaganda,  the  broadcast  from 
Hanoi  went  on  to  state: 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  correctly  and  fully  responded 
to  the  just  demand  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  of  United  States  progres- 
sive opinion  and  world  opinion.  However— 

This    is   the    important    part    of    the 
broadcast  from  Hanoi,  as  translated— 
on  our  part,  the  DRV — 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam—that is.  the  Hanoi  government- 
declares  its  readiness  to  send  Its  representa- 
tives to  make  contact  with  United  States 
representatives  to  decide  with  the  United 
States  the  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing and  all  other  war  acts  against  the  DRV 
so  talks  could  begin. 

This  was  broadcast  in  Vietnamese  at 
9 -33  a.m..  eastern  standard  time,  radio 
Hanoi,  according  to  the  report  I  received 
outside  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
room. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  im- 
mediately seize  upon  this  opportunity 
and  at  once  dispatch  that  ijreat  negoti- 
ator and  hiahly  respected  American 
patriot.  Averell  Harriman.  and  also 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson  to 
pursue  this  offer.  I  hope  our  President 
will  give  immediate  attention  and  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  because  it 
appears  to  offer  some  hope,  even  if  it 
is  a  mere  glimmer  of  hope,  for  peace 
and  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  We  should 
seize  this  opportunity. 

WE      SHOULD      REPtDIATE     DEMANDS      OF     SAIGON 
.MILITARY    JUNTA 


Mr.  President.  Tran  Van  Do.  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  puppet  Thieu-Ky  regime 
in  Saigon  apparently  recently  joined 
General  Thieu  and  Marshal  Ky  in  urg- 
ing a  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
He  recently  stated  that  the  American 
strategy  of  limited  war  has  failed  and 
that  "it  is  only  logical"  that  the  United 
States  should  look  for  new  ways  to  end 
the  war.  He  also  indicated  he  does  not 
believe  further  escalation  of  the  kind 
practiced  up  to  now  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration can  guarantee  any  turn  in 
the  war  as  Hanoi  is  capable  of  matching 
further  U.S.  troop  buildups.  Admitting 
that  the  initiative  is  now  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  he  stated  that  any  review  of  U.S. 
policy  would  certainly  include  a  con- 
sideration of  extending  the  war  into  Laos 
or  invading  North  Vietnam. 

Tran  Van  Do  also  stated  that  his  pov- 
ermnent  cannot  accept  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— con- 
sider the  effronteiy  of  this— without 
some  reciprocal  move  by  Hanoi.  We  have 
had  that  move  this  morning.  Well,  since 
President  Thieu  and  his  foreign  min- 
ister favor  continued  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  let  Vice  President  Ky  don  his 
fancy  air  marshal  costmne  and  lead  the 
attack.  Let  us  hope  any  such  attack 
would   be   by   airplanes   of   the   Saigon 


military  regime  and  none  of  our  war- 
planes.  The  foreign  minister  calls  for 
Washington  to  look  for  new  ways  to 
end  the  war.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
mention  any  participation  by  so-called 
friendly  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  not  really  surprising  for  the  fact  is 
that  this  is  now  an  American  war  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  armed  forces  have  become 
bystanders  while  Americans  fight  and 
die  and  while  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  killed  and  maimed. 
The  Vietnam  war  is  now  the  fourth 
bloodiest  in  our  Nations  history,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Civil  War  and  Worid 
Wars  I  and  II.  ^.      ., 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  directly 
beside  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  Friday  reporting  Tran  Van 
Do's  most  recent  statements,  there  was 
a  rundown  of  the  casualties  for  the  pre- 
vious week  in  the  Vietnam  war.  which 
showed  that,  for  the  week  ending  March 
23  2  314  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  only  940  Vietnamese 
were  killed  and  wounded  during  the 
same  period.  The  fact  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  has  withdrawn  from 
active  combat. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  dratt 
voung  Americans  of  18.  19,  and  20.  after 
\  months  of  training  send  them  to  fight 
in  the  jungles  and  .swamps  of  Vietnam, 
while    Vietnamese    young    men    in    the 
same   age   groups  are   not  drafted   but 
permitted  to  pay  $800  for  exemption  from 
militarv  service.  Now  South  Vietnamese 
leaders"  declare  they  will  adopt  next  fall 
the  policy  of  drafting  18-  and  19-year-old 
Vietnamese.  Probably  next  fall.  President 
Thieu  will  postpone  this  until  next  year 
if  he  is  still  head  of  the  very  shaky 
Saigon  regime.  Unfortunately,  for  several 
years  now  American  draftees  of  18  and  19 
have  been  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  outrageous  and  inexcusable  that 
our  young  men  should  be  called  to  fight 
and  die  in  the  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  while  the  corrupt  Saigon  mili- 
tary regime  refuses  to  mobilize  the  young 
men  of  that  country  and  accepts  money 
to  grant  deferments.  Officers  and  men  in 
South  Vietnam  now  in  the  armed  forces 
spend  a  5-day  week  with  a  3-hour  siesta 
daily  They  are  friendly  forces,  so  called: 
too  friendly  to  fight.  In  Saigon  a  leader 
in  the  South  Vietnam  Assembly  spoke 
out  against  drafting  youngsters  of  ages 
18  and  19.  He  said.  "This  is  an  American 
war.  We  should  stay  out  of  it." 

It  was  recently  disclosed  that  in  the 
fighting  at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive a  thousand  Vietnamese  soldiers 
were  in  the  city  on  Tet  leave  at  the 
time.  Instead  of  .joining  the  fighting  for 
their  own  citv.  they  disguised  themselves 
as  refugees  and  stayed  on  the  university 
grounds  for  3  weeks.  They  were  at  all 
times  behind  U.S.  lines  and  away  from 
mortar  shelling,  yet  they  made  no  effort 
to  rejoin  their  units  or  to  join  in  the 
battle  to  save  their  own  city.  Among 
them  was  a  colonel  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army.  With  allies  like  the.'je.  we 
need  friends. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  paid  a  tre- 
mendouslv  high  price  in  blood  and 
money— more  than  24.000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  dead,  killed  in  combat  or 
died  of  iniuries  in  the  combat  zone,  and 


more  than  110,000  wounded  in  combat 
and  more  than  $115  billion  m  expendi- 
tures to  tr>'  to  maintain  South  Vietnam, 
a  little  sliver  of  a  nation  that  has  no 
conception  of  national  identity,  as  a  pro- 
American  anti-Chinese  Communist  na- 
tion. It  is  absurd  lor  us  to  continue  to 
fight  m  a  civil  war  in  a  little  country 
10.000  miles  disUnt  led  by  a  militar>- 
clique,  where  a  democratic"  election 
means  the  runner-up  land.s  m  .mil.  or  is 
placed  in  protective  custody,  so-called, 
where  mandarin  landlords  .^cntf  at  prom- 
ises of  land  reform,  where  corruption 
aj^d  graft  is  rampant  and  involve  deaLs 
between  the  South  Vietname.se  and  ilie 
Vietcong  to  provide  the  VC  with  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  ammunition. 

If  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Do  is 
sincerely  interested  in  bringing  ijeace  to 
Vietnam,  then  let  him  urge  a  coalition 
government  that  would  give  true  repre- 
sentation to  all  the  political  parties  and 
elements  of  South  Vietnam.  In.stead.  he 
.suggests   that   American   troops   invade 
North  Vietnam  despite  the  fact  that  this 
sort  of  expansion  and  e.scalation  of  the 
war  would  probably  requne.  at  the  veiy 
least,  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  half  million 
marines,   soldiers,   and   airmen   we  now 
have  fighting  in  this  ugly  civil  war.  These 
in  addition  to  45.000  American  fighting 
men   in  Thailand   and   52.000   Republic 
of  Korea  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam 
Our  immediate   ta.sk   is  to   disengage 
and  withdraw  from  the  most  unpopular 
war  Americans  have  ever  fought.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  subservience  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  re- 
sulted in  bombing  North  Vietnam  almost 
incessantly  since  1964  and.  as  a  result  of 
this  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  war 
expanded  and  accelerated,  and  before  the 
bombing  was  commenced  not  one  regu- 
lar   soldier    from    North    Vietnam    was 
fighting    in   South   Vietnam.    Following 
the  bombing  of  the  North,  then  regu- 
lars soldiers  of  the  Hanoi  government  in- 
filtrated south  of  the  17th  parallel  and 
have    been    fighting    throughout    that 
area  .since. 

Several     hours    preceding     President 
Johnson's    statement    announcing     his 
calling  a   halt  of   bombing  of   most   of 
North  Vietnam   and  his  announcement 
removing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, retired  Gen.  Maxwell  V.  Tay- 
lor, one  of  the  warhawk  adviseis  who.se 
bad  advice  President  Johnson  has  been 
following  over  the  past  few  years,  in  a 
nationally   televised    interview   made    a 
shockingly  stupid.  insen.sitive.  and  un- 
truthful    statement.     General     Taylor 
.said.  "Yes.  the  recent  Tet  offensive  of 
the  Vietcong  was  a  net  victor>'  for  us." 
I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  mental 
lethargy  and  arrogance  of  the  military 
and  of  what  we  charitably  call  the  cred- 
ibility   eap.    President    Johnson    would 
have  been  far  better  off  had  he  kept  in 
mind  that  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
final   statement   to   the  American   peo- 
ple warned  us  against  the  dangers  of  the 
militai-v-industrial     complex.    In     fact. 
President  Johnson  is  in  deep  trouble  for 
the  reason  he  has  been  .subservient  to 
the   will,   wishes,   and   demands   of  the 
cenerals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
of  former  Gen.  Maxwell  V.  Taylor. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  seek  to  neu- 
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trallze  Vietnam  and  end  the  bloodletting 
there.  Otherwise,  the  future  holds  forth 
for  us  indefinite  Involvement  in  that 
wartom  land.  Even  more  compelling  is 
the  fact  that  to  continue  our  present 
tragic  course  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  third 
world  war.    ^^^^^^^^__^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Anntjai.  Rbport  or  Federal  Power 
Commission 
A  letter  trom  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
CoBunlsslon.  trammltting.  pursuant  to  law. 
Its  annual  report  for  the  Hscal  year  ended 
June  30,    1967    (with   an  accompanying   re- 
port);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
REPORT  or  Board  or  Trcstek  or  thi  Fed- 
eral   Sotplementary    Medical   Insttrance 
Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  "l&M  annual  report  of  the  Board 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  UN.  Peacekeeping 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  U.N.  Peacekeeping  as  of 
March  9.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

ADMISSION   Into  the  Unfted  States  or 

Certain  DsrEcroR  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
eratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  certain  de- 
fector aliens  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Comnus- 
sion.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  call  an  immediate  moratorium 
on  all  train  discontinuances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FOOD  FOR  FREE- 
DOM PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  296> 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying   report. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestrj': 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  1967  report  on  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program. 

The  bounty  of  America's  farms  have 
long  given  hope  to  the  human  family. 


For  the  pioneers,  wiio  first  plowed  our 
fertile  fields,  their  harvest  brought  lib- 
eration from  the  age-old  bondage  of 
hunger  and  want. 

For  the  victims  of  two  world  wars,  our 
food  nourished  the  strength  to  rebuild 
with  purpose  and  dignity. 

For  millions  in  the  developing  nations, 
our  food  continues  to  rescue  the  lives  of 
the  starving  and  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
hopeless.  . 

We  share  our  bounty  because  it  is  right. 
But  we  know  too  that  the  hungry  child 
and  the  desperate  parent  are  easy  prey 
to  tvranny.  We  know  that  a  grain  of 
wheat  is  a  potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal 
of  freedom. 

Compassion  and  wisdom  thus  guided 
the  Congress  when  it  enacted  Public  Law 
480  in  1954.  Since  then,  the  productivity 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people  have  com- 
bined to  write  an  epic  chapter  in  the  an- 
nals of  man's  humanity  to  man. 

In  1966.  I  recommended  that  Congress 
alter  Public  Law  480  to  reflect  new  con- 
ditions both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Congress  accepted  my  major  recom- 
mendations, and  added  provisions  of  its 
own  to  strengthen  the  Act.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  in  1967  we  successfully  ful- 
filled the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  new 
provisions. 

Congress  directed  that  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program  should  encourage  in- 
ternational trade. 
—In  1967  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products  reached  an  all-time  high 
of   $33.9  billion,  nearly  20  percent 
higherthaninl966. 
Congress  directed  that  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program  should  encourage  an 
expansion  of  export  markets  for  our  own 
agricultural  commodities. 
—In  the  past  two  years,  this  nation 
has  enjoyed  unparalleled  prosperity 
in  agricultural  exports.  Since  1960 
our  agricultural  exports  have  grown 
from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion— a 
gain  of  62  percent. 
Congress  directed  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  use  our  abundance  to  wage  an 
unrelenting  war  on  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

During    1967    we    dispatched    more 

than  15  million  metric  tons  of  food 
to  wage   the  war  on  hunger — the 
equivalent  of  10  pounds  of  food  for 
every  member  of  the  human  race. 
Congress  determined  that  our  Food  for 
Freedom  program  should  encourage  gen- 
eral economic  progress  in  the  developing 
countries. 
—Our  food  aid  has  helped  Israel.  Tai- 
wan,   the    Philippines,    and    Korea 
build    a    solid   record    of    economic 
achievement.  With  our  help,  these 
nations  have   now   moved  into  the 
commercial  market,  just  as  Japan. 
Italy,  Spain  and  others  before  them. 
Congress  determined  that  our  food  aid 
should    help    first    and    foremost    those 
countries  that  help  themselves. 

—Every  one  of  our  39  food  aid  agree- 
ments in  1967  committed  the  receiv- 
ing country  to  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  self-help.  Many 
of  these  programs  are  already 
bringing  record  results. 
Congress  directed  that  we  should  move 


as   rapidly   as  possible  from  sales   for 
foreign  currency  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Of  the  22  countries  participating  in 

the  Food  for  Freedom  program  in 
1967,  only  four  had  no  dollar  pay- 
ment provision.  Last  year,  six  coun- 
tries moved  to  payments  in  dollars 
or  convertible  local  currencies. 
Congress  directed  that  we  should  use 
Food  tor  Freedom  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  alone  cannot  measure  how 
Food  for  Freedom  has  furthered  Amer- 
ica's goals  in  the  world.  Its  real  victories 
lie  in  the  minds  of  millions  who  now 
know  that  America  cares.  Hope  is  alive. 
Food  for  Freedom  gives  men  an  alterna- 
tive to  despair. 

Last  year  was  a  record  year  in  world 
farm  output.  With  reasonable  weather, 
1968  can  be  even  better.  New  agricultural 
technology  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the 
developed  countries.  New  cereal  varie- 
ties are  bringing  unexpectedly  high 
yields  in  the  developing  lands.  An  agri- 
cultural revolution  is  in  the  making. 

This  report  shows  clearly  how  much 
we  have  contributed  to  that  revolution 
in  the  past  year.  But  the  breakthrough 
is  only  beginning.  The  pride  in  accom- 
plishments today  will  seem  small  beside 
the  progress  we  can  make  tomorrow. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  April  3.  1968. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (UR.  15414) 
to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates 
on  communication  services  and  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations,  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  King 
of  California.  Mr.  Boccs.  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  12119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M.  Hepworth; 

HR  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  Collopy.  US51615166;  and 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for   other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  foUovwng  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1U9.  An  act  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  DaUy  G. 
Merritt: 

S.  1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 

Rogers; 


H  R  7325  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Federal 
lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.; 

HR.  10599.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Texas;  and  ,  ,  „i,  t 

H  R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Go(id.  

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 

twice   by    their   titles   and    referred    as 

indicated: 

H.R.  12119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

M.  Hepworth;  and  ,  w,. 

HR  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  Collopy,  US51615166;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  15979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
August  1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

Bv  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on   Atomic   Energy,  without  amend- 

'"s  3262  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  1074) . 

Bv  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment. 
H  R  5799.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  gifts  to  minors  made  under  such 
act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  related  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1075) . 

Bv  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 
S  2015  A  bill  to  amend  section  11-190Z, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  coroner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1076) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S  2496  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In  «ie 
Washington  metropolitan  area  (Rept.  No. 
1077).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  C.  Keadv.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

John  H.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department;   and 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  postmaster 
nominations. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) ; 
S   3275    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary   14    1931.   relating  to  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hearing.) 
Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S  3276  A  bill  to  modernize  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S  3''77  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing  or 
Transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  MAQNUSON  (  by  request  I  : 
S   3278    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  authority 
for  passenger  vessels  to  operate  as  trade-fair 
exhibition  ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
BvMr  RIBICOPF: 

S  3279  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Heinz 
Eisenberg.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  i  retired);  t.. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3275— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
GIFTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
INDIANS 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  February  14.  1931.  re- 
lating to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  by 
letter  of  December  11.  1967,  requested 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Harry  R.  Anderson 
explaining  the  need  for  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3275'  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  14,  1931.  relating  to  the  ac- 
cepunce  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Seceftary, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proDOsed  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1931.  relating  to  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 
The  1931  Act  reads  as  follows: 
•The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  In  his  discretion  to  ac- 
cent contributions  or  donations  of  funds  or 
other  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  which 
may  be  tendered  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of. 
Federal  Indian  schools,  hospitals,  or  other 
institutions  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians  or  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indian 


race,  and  to  apply  or  dispose  of  such  dona- 
tions for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  school, 
hospital,  or  other  institution  or  for  the  bene- 
fit  of   individual   Indians." 

The  Act  permits  the  acceptance  of  dona- 
tions lor  the  benefit  of  Indian  institutions 
or  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  race. 
It  permits  the  donations  to  be  used  only  lor 
the  benefit  of  an  Indian  Institution  or  for  the 
benefit  of  individual  Indians 

The  requirement  that  the  donations  be 
used  for  the  bei.eflt  of  an  Indian  Institution 
or  individual  InJlans  raises  doubts  about 
the  use  of  the  doni'tlons  for  such  things  as 
research  on  educational  curriculum  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  I.idlan  children:  research 
on  the  special  social  adjustment  problems  of 
Indian  families  und  Individuals;  projects  to 
develop  Indian  commuLltles  and  community 
leadership;  museums  to  preserve  Indian  cul- 
ture and  promote  understanding  of  Indian 
people:  und  cooperative  projects  lor  housing 
mprovement    or   resou-.ce   development. 

in  order  i-  .•..:r;:y  the  Act  and  to  permit 
the  use  o'  donations  for  any  purpose  that 
will  contribute  to  the  .idvancement  of  the 
Indian  pesple  within  the  framework  of  pro- 
grams otherwise  authorized  by  law,  the  Act 
should  be  rephrased.  Our  proposed  bill  would 
accomplish  this  result.  „„     ,  ^ 

At  the  present  time  about  $35,000  of  do- 
nated funds  is  on  hand.  ,_„„, 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department 
has  in  the  past  encouraged  donations  to  be 
made  to  charitable  organizations  or  to  tribal 
governments  when  they  were  best  able  to 
administer  the  gift,  and  that  practice  will 
be  continued.  When  the  gift  needs  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  however,  he 
should  have  broader  authority  than  is  now 
contained  In  the  1931  Act.  ^.,.,^ 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S    3275 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  February  14,  1931. 
relating  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "That  the  Act 
of  February  14.  1931  (46  Stat.  1106,  25  U.S.C. 
451)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept 
donations  of  funds  or  other  property  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian  race,  and  he  may 
use  the  donated  property  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  donation  in  furtherance 
of  any  program  authorized  by  other  provi- 
sion of  law  for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 


S  3276— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MODERNIZE  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr   BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  each 
vear   various   laws   are    enacted   which 
benefit    our    Federal    employees    eitiier 
through  direct  pay  increases,  or  in  im- 
proved   and    extended    fringe    benefits. 
Over  the  years,  too,  there  have  been  a 
variety  of  bills  introduced  which  would 
make  liberal  changes  in  the  benefits  af- 
fecting our  Federal  employees  when  they 
retire    However,    these   individual   bills 
have  stayed  in  committee  without  action 
and  have  been  reintroduced  session  after 
session.  I  think  our  retirees,  after  serv- 
ing their  Government  for  nearly  a  life- 
time, deserve  better  than  this. 
Individually,  these  bills  affect  onlv  «» 
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small  part  of  the  retirement  system.  To- 
gether, they  form  the  basis  for  a  signifi- 
cant overhaul  and  modernization  of  the 
regulations  governing  retirees. 

First,  the  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
change  the  computation  formula  on 
annuities  by  providing  that  after  an  em- 
ployee completes  10  years  of  service,  all 
past  and  future  service  wUl  be  creditable 
at  a  2-percent  rate.  Presently  it  is  I'a 
percent  for  tjie  first  5  years  and  1^4  per- 
cent for  the  next  5.  These  figures  would 
apply  only  to  service  of  fewer  than  10 

years. 

Second  a  surviving  spouse  would  re- 
ceive 60  percent  of  the  employees 
earned  annuity  rather  than  the  55  per- 
cent provided  for  under  today's  regula- 
tions. This  percentage  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1962  and  would,  I  feel,  be 
completely  justified  in  view  of  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  6  years.  It 
would  also  tend  to  equalize  annuity  pay- 
ments with  the  adjustments  made  last 
year  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  automatic  cost-of-living  formula 
for  the  adjustment  of  aimuities  has  been 
most  rec'ehtly  attacked  by  retirees  who 
claim  that"  they  do  not  receive  as  regular 
or  as  high  an  increase  as  the  Federal 
workers  do.  The  present  formula  provides 
that  annuities  will  be  automatically  m- 
creased  whenever  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  as  much  as  3  percent  and  stays  up 
for  3  months  in  a  row.  Such  annuity  in- 
creases equal  the  percentage  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  My  bill  would  cut  down 
on  the  time  a  retiree  has  to  wait  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  annuities  by  making 
the  automatic  adjustment  formula  go  in- 
to effect  after  the  price  index  has  risen 
by  2  percent  for  2  consecutive  months. 

The  definition  of  basic  pay  is  changed 
by  this  bill  to  include  in  the  computation 
of  annuities  overtime  or  premium  pay 
earned  by  an  employee.  The  employee 
certainly  works  for  this  extra  pay.  and 
I  believe  should  have  it  credited  to  his 
account  when  he  retires. 

The  present  penalty  for  survivorship 
annuities  works  much  too  hard  a  burden 
on  the  retiree.  I  propose  that  the  2  2- 
percent  reduction  now  applied  only  up 
to  $3,600  be  changed  to  apply  up  to  $4.- 
800  Then  the  10-percent  reduction 
would  apply  to  annuities  over  $4,800 
rather  than  all  amounts  over  $3,600  as  it 
now  does. 

My  bill  further  raises  sui-vivorship 
benefits  for  children  and  provides  for 
increased  contributions  by  covered  em- 
ployees, with  matching  agency  contnbu- 
tions.  to  guarantee  the  necessary  funding 
for  this  liberalized  progi-am. 

This  bill  has  already  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  feel  that  with  his 
able  leadership  and  with  support  in  the 
Senate  committee  for  this  long  overdue 
legislation,  we  can  soon  realize  a  new. 
workable  and  certainly  beneficial  pro- 
gram for  our  retired  Federal  employees. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3276 1  to  modernize  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  refen-ed  to  the 
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Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 


S  3277— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CRIMINAL  PENAL- 
TIES FOR  MAILING,  IMPORTING, 
OR  TRANSPORTING  OF  OBSCENE 
MATTER 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  has  had  the  problem  of  por- 
nography in  the  mails  brought  to  his  at- 
tention at  one  time  or  another  by  angered 
constituents,  demanding  that  something 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  their  names  removed  from  the  mail- 
ing lists  of  these  peddlers  of  of  filth.  I 
know  that  the  residents  of  Maryland  find 
the  receipt  of  unsolicited  pornographic 
publications  and  similar  smut  an  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

Personally,  I  find  the  situation  deplor- 
able and  was  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  supporting  title  III  of  last  year's  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act.  In  that 
measure,  the  President  wisely  enacted  in- 
to law  provisions  which  would  make  it 
pos.sible  for  an  addressee  to  judge  a  piece 
of  mail  and.  in  his  sole  discretion,  render 
a  decision  as  to  its  acceptability.  If  the 
addressee  finds  the  mailing  to  be  a 
pandering  advertisement,  offering  for 
sale  matter  which  he  believes  to  be  eroti- 
cally  arousing  or  sexually  provocative,  he 
may  request  that  the  Postmaster  General 
issue  an  order  directing  the  sender  to  re- 
frain from  further  mailings  of  such 
material  to  his  address.  In  the  law,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  distnct 
courts  are  granted  authority  to  carry  out 
this  directive,  including  the  issuance  of 
orders  imposing  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court  if  firms  do  not  comply. 

Now,  at  long  last,  we  have  a  degree  of 
control  over  what  comes  into  our  home 
through  the  mail.  I  propose,  in  the 
measure  I  introduce  today,  to  take  one 
step  further  in  trying  to  restrain  the  flow 
of  smut  in  this  country.  My  bill  would 
strengthen  the  criminal  penalties  for 
the  mailing,  importing,  or  transporting 
of  obscene  matter.  It  sets  minimum  fines 
and  prison  sentences  for  persons  know- 
ingly using  the  mails  for  the  carnage  of 
obscene  materials  and  would,  I  hope, 
enable  us  to  cut  down  the  traffic  m  such 
mailings.  We  mu.st  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
tect our  citizenry  and  our  children  from 
having  obscene  mail  matter  thrust  upon 
them  unwillingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  legis-, 
lation  to  your  attention  and  ask  that  our 
colleagues  give  it  their  utmost  consider- 
ation.        ,  ... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3277'  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing,  im- 
porting, or  transporting  of  obscene  mat- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


port  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc.,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
authority  for  passenger  vessels  to  operate 
as  trade-fair  exhibition  ships. 

The  present  bill  would  authorize  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  to  permit  a  pas- 
senger vessel  that  is  experiencing  losses 
after  subsidy  to  be  freed  from  its  con- 
tractual obligations  to  operate  as  a  pas- 
senger vessel  on  a  specific  trade  route  and 
would  allow  it  to  operate  as  a  passenger- 
exhibition  ship  to  ports  throughout  the 
free  world.  Such  alternative  employment 
for  the  vessel  would  be  consistent  with 
our  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

In  order  to  grant  an  application  for 
a  passenger  vessel  to  operate  as  a  pas- 
senger-exhibition ship,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  Board  find,  first,  that  such 
operation  would  be  consistent  with  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
moting export  expansion,  second,  that 
the  configuration  of  the  vessel  as  a  pas- 
senger-exhibition ship  would  not  impair 
its  national  defense  capabilities,  and 
third,  that  the  operation  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The  bill 
would  further  provide  that  the  itiner- 
aries of  the  vessel  would  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Office  of  Trade  Fairs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3278)  to  provide  for  the 
authority  for  passenger  vessels  to  op- 
erate as  trade-fair  exhibition  ships,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson  '  by  request  1 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  3278— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  AUTHORITY  FOR  PAS- 
SENGER VESSELS  TO  OPERATE  AS 
TRADE-FAIR  EXHIBITION  SHIPS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  American  Ex- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL. 
JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  l. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  S.J.  Res.  158 »  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
first  full  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  ,     ,   ^ 

This  is  the  joint  resolution  which  Sen- 
ator Randolph  introduced  yesterday. 
April  2,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  11 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy  I  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  iS.  32181  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr  Brewster  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  deliver  an  annual  message 
on  the  state  of  mankind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  MAGNESIUM  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE-AMEND- 
MENT 

.\MF;NDMENT    .no.    694 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  him.  to  the  bill  .H.R.  5785)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.        ^^^^^^^_^ 

DISPOSAL  OF  BERYL  ORE  FROM  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    695 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  him.  to  the  bill  'H.R.  14367)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


be  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  go  to 
the  negotiating  table.  If  we  do,  then  I 
believe  that  President  Johnson's  historic 
act  last  Sunday  will  be  even  more  mem- 
orable in  world  history. 

I  hope  that  we  can  take  advantage  of 
these  new  events. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  in  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made  and  also  to  express  the  hope, 
as  he  has,  that  the  magnificent  and  his- 
toric address  made  by  Pre.sident  Johnson 
on  Sundav  night  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  answered  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the 
President  of  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam. 

As  of  now,  the  press  reports  are  not  so 
accurate  or  so  valid  as  either  one  of  us 
would  like  to  see  them,  but  at  least  they 
hold  out  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 

tunnel.  ,     ^    ■      t 

I  am  quite  certain  that  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  President  said  on  Sunday  night, 
if  the  reports  as  to  what  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh  is  supposed  to  have  said  are 
true,  it  will  be  given  immediate,  prompt, 
and  serious  consideration. 

If  it  does  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  historic  address  made  by 
the  President  last  Sunday— X  repeat,  a 
historic  address— and  also  because  of  the 
sacrifice  he  made  at  that  time  m  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  renomination. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


PRESIDENTS   GOAL   IS   PEACE   AND 
UNITY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
Presidents  have  ever  stood  as  tall  as 
President  Johnson  did  Sunday  night. 

It  will  be  easv  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

In  the  davs  that  follow  there  will  be 
an  examination  and  a  reexamination  of 
his  decision.  There  will  be  conjecturing, 
criticizing,  analyzing,  speculating,  and 
so  on.  Almost  each  and  every  one  will 
have  a  theory  of  why  he  really  did  what 

he  did.  ^   .     ^,  . 

But  to  me  the  simple  truth  is  this. 
The  President  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  In  order  to 
pursue  that  goal  his  words  and  deeds  had 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  broader  context 
free  of  partisanship.  Therefore  he  re- 
moved himself  from  candidacy  for  the 
job  he  has  handled  so  well. 

It  is  sad  it  had  to  be  this  way.  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  I  have  been  friends  and 
associates  for  over  30  years.  As  well  as 
any  man  alive,  I  know  that  he  neither 
wished  nor  willed  a  collision  course  with 
any  country.  I  know  equally  well  that 
history's  judgment  will  be  kinder  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries. 

President  Johnson's  act  took  courage 
and  commitment.  President  Johnson's 
goal  is  peace  and  unity.  He  has  set  a 
high  standard  of  ideal  and  conduct  for 
all  of  us  to  follow. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  measure 
upas  well  as  he  has. 

The  news  from  Hanoi  today  opens  up 
at  least  a  faint  possibility  that  there  wiU 


AMENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    SCHED- 
ULES    REGARDING     CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  CHINESE  GOOSEBERRIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration   of  Calendar 
No.  489,  H.R.  2155. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
2155)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  8.  after  "Sec  2."  to  insert  'la'";  on 
page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

(b)(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  lor  Item  149.48  (as  ridded  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act)  shall  be  treated 
as  not  having  the  status  of  a  statutory  pro- 
vision enacted  bv  the  Congress,  but  as  hav- 
ing been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

(2i  For  purposes  of  section  351(b)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the  rate  of 
duty  in  rat€  column  numbered  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  item 
149  48  (as  added  bv  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  I  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

After  line  15,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 


SEC  3  Section  561  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  as  amended  (19  U  S.C.  1551),  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "A  private  carrier, 
upon  application,  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretarv.  be  designated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  as  a  carrier  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  such  regulations  and.  in 
the  case  of  each  applicant,  to  such  special 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  vransporU- 
tlon  of  bonded  merchandise  by  such  appli- 
cant ■■ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  aj-e  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Tlie  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^  . 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

The  title  wa.s  amended  so  as  to  reaa. 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr  B"VTID  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quentlv  said;  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  Calendar  No.  489.  H.R. 
2155,  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


JOSIAH  K.  LILLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1027.  S.  2409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2409 > 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Josiah  K. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ohjection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv  with  an  amendment,  in  line 
3  after  the  word  •delivery"  insert  'with- 
in thirty  days  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2409 

/;,.   :(   onactfd    by    tKe   Senate   and   Uov.se^ 

of   Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 

Ainn;ea  in  Congress  assembled,  That  upon 

deliverv    within    thirty    days    foUowlng    the 

enactment  of   this  Act  to  ^he  Sinithsonlan 

Institution  bv  the  Merchants  Natlona    Bank 

..,d    Trust    Company    of    Indianapolis,    us 

executor   of    the    estate   of   Josiah   K.   Ully. 

to  the  title  to.  ownership,  and  possession  of 

the  collection  of  gold  coins  left  by  the  said 

Josiah  K,  LiUv  and  comprising  approxlmatel> 

SIX  thousand"  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 

Items,  the  said  estate  shall  be  entitled  to  a 

credit  against  its  obligation  for  Federal  estate 

tax.  effective  as  of  the  date  upon  which  the 

return  was  due  to  be  filed,  in  the  amotint  of 

$5,534,808,00. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  farther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  10631.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HtTRPOSE 

That  upon  delivery  within  30  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Che  Merchants 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Indianapolis, 
as  executor  of  the  estate  of  Josiah  K.  LlUv. 
of  the  title  to.  ownership,  and  po-ssesslon  of 
the  collection  of  gold  coins  left  by  the  s.iid 
Josiah  K.  Lilly  and  comprising  approxini.ite- 
ly  8.125  JtCTns.  the  said  estite  shall  be  en- 
titled to  ST  credit  against  its  obligation  for 
Federal  estate  tax.  effective  as  of  the  dne 
upon  which  the  return  wns  due  to  be  filed. 
in  the  amount  of  35.534.808. 

STATEMENT 

Josiah  K.  Ully  died  In  U\y  1966  leaving 
a  substantial  estate.  Included  in  his  estate  Is 
a  lar^e  and  valuable  collection  of  approxi- 
matelv  6.125  gold  coins.  These  coins  were 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Senator  E.xstland,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  In  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 29.  1967. 

After  Mr.  Ully's  death  his  executor  faced 
the  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  coin 
collection,  which  the  executor  considered 
to  be  worth  several  million  dollars.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  decedent's  will,  t'ne  executor 
does  not  have  the  power  to  donate  the  cil- 
lectlon  as  a  charitable  contribution.  The  con- 
clusion wns  reached  that  the  only  feasible 
method  of  disoosition  would  be  to  sell  the 
collection  at  -  ublic  auction  thrnigli  ,i  .series 
of  sessions  spread  over  several  vr'rs  so  ns  not 
to  undulv  depret-i  f.ie  mark.pf  iit  any  lime  In 
the  interim,  officials  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution expressed  a  keen  interest  in  ucciuir- 
ine  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  'he 
estate  have  discussed  various  possible  alter- 
natives for  the  Smithsonian  to  acquire  the 
collection  and  for  the  estate  to  receive  fair 
market  value  for  .t.  It  wis  decided  by  the 
estate  and  the  Smithsonian  that  private  leg- 
islation .should  be  sought  to  permit  the 
Smithsonian  to  acquire  the  collection 
through  a  reduction  of  the  est.ite's  Federal 
estate  tax  liability  in  the  amount  of  the  f.iir 
market  value  of  the  collection. 

The  estate  then  secured  the  services  of  two 
expert  appraisers  and  supolled  them  with 
instructions  as  to  the  v.iluation  pnncioles  to 
be  applied  in  .arriving  at  a  fair  m.irket  value 
for  the  collection  as  a  whole.  The  collection 
was  eventually  appraised  at  S5. 534,808.  This 
is  the  amount  of  the  eetate  tax  credit  which 
is  provided  In  S.  2409. 

Althought  the  Intern.al  Revenue  Servic" 
has  not  attempted  to  verify  f:ie  accuracy  of 
the  amount  eventually  arrived  at  by  the  ap- 
praisers, the  Service  has  determined  tint  'he 
appraisers  were  qualified  and  that  the  valua- 
tion instructions  given  to  the  appraisers  by 
the  estate  were  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples prescribed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tor  determinatlonE  of  fair  market 
mTket  value  for  estate  tax  purposes  gener- 
ally. The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  satisfied 
that  the  fair  market  value  of  the  collection 
is  $5,534,808. 


Tiie  Dep  .rtment  of  the  Tre.isury  states  in 
its  report  that  en  ictment  of  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  the  amount  In- 
volved In  the  bill,  plus  interest  on  that 
amount  from  the  due  date  of  the  estate 
tax  return  to  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  col- 
lection to  the  Smltasonian.  In  \  lew  of  the 
fict  that  the  revenue  lojs  approximately 
equals  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  esli'.".s  expert  dppr.iisTs  and  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Smithsonian,  of  the  prop- 
erty which  the  U  .S.  Covernment  v.'ill  obtain 
throuBh  the  acotilsliion  of  the  coin  collec- 
tion by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  ad- 
visability of  the  bill  depends  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  that  .icquisition.  The  Treasury 
Depirtment  has  been  informed  bv  the 
Smithsonian  InstUu'ion  th-it  the  acquisition 
will  he  lieneficial  to  the  Governmem. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  cuiatr  of 
numi.smatirs  of  the  Smithsonian  tia'.  stated 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Lillv  coins  would 
mike  the  Smithsonian's  collection  second  to 
none  in  the  wnriti  Pro.'essional  iiuinisniatlsts 
•ire  of  the  opliiKui  that  the  Lilly  collection 
could  never  be  reissembled  and  that  its  dis- 
.solutlon   wou!:l    be   must   unfortunate. 

In  !t,s  report  the  Treasury  Department 
stated  that  a  .5l)-day  delivery  date  would 
seem  essentl.il  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  estates  being  able  to  retain 
the  collection  for  a  prolonged  period  and  de- 
liver It  at  some  indefinite  future  date  and 
.silU  claim  the  credit. 

The  committee,  after  study  of  the  facts  in 
this  matter,  believes  that  the  acquisition  of 
this  coin  collection  Is  one  that  should  be 
•accomplished.  If  this  coin  collection,  as  set 
forth,  is  second  to  none  in  the  world,  this 
acquisition  by  the  Smithsonian  InstltuUon 
for  display  to  the  public  is  most  desirable. 
Since  the  value  of  the  coin  collection  is  given 
as  a  tax  credit  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lilly,  the 
Government  Is  In  effect  receiving  the  %-alue 
of  the  coin  collection  In  return  for  the  tax 
credit,  which  means  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
there  is  a  loss  in  revenue,  but  at  the  same 
time,  an  acquisition  by  the  United  States  in 
approximately  the  .same  amount.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  strongly  recommends  that 
the  bill  S.  2409  be  considered  favorably. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No. 1048.  S. 2986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S,  2986) 
to  extend  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
for  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  ha* 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fovestrj'  with  amend- 
ments, on  pase  1,  line  6.  after  "December 
31."  strike  out  ■•1970"  and  insert  "IQ?!"; 
and  on  page  2,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"finance"  insert  "with  not  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  sales  proceeds  re- 
ceived each  year  in  each  country":  .so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  2986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<;e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  409 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31.  1968" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1971." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  Not  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  pro- 
ceeds received  each  year  shall,  if  requested 
by  the  foreign  country,  be  used  for  voluntary 
programs  to  control  population  growth". 

(b)  Section  109(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clauses  (71  and  (8i,  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  to  a  semi- 
colon, and  adding  the  following: 

"(10)  carrying  out  voluntary  programs  to 
control  population  growth." 

Sec.  3.- Section  104(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••!2»  finance  with  not  less  than  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  sales  proceeds  received  each 
year  in  each  country  activities  to  assist  in- 
ternational education  and  cultural  exchange 
and  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
resources  of  American  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
private  educational  agencies  for  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  under  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967;" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  with  the  committpe  amendments, 
would  extend  Public  Law  480.  83d  Con- 
gress, for  3  years,  with  added  emphasis 
on  family  piannins  and  educational 
exchange. 

Public  Law  480  was  enacted  July  10. 
1954,  Its  piu'pose  at  that  time  was  to  di.«- 
pose  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  provide  aid  to  foreign  countries  that 
needed  our  help.  It  was  enacted  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  3  years.  It  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1966  was  substantially  revised,  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
no  longer  being  specified  as  a  purpose. 
The  program  has  worked  well  and  the 
committee  received  no  objections  Id  en- 
actment of  the  pending  bill.  Hearinas 
were  held  on  March  13.  14.  and  15,  ond 
the  bill  was  reported  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee. 

Prom  July  10,  1954.  when  Public  Law 
480  was  approved  through  Decem-bcr  31. 
1967.  agreements  have  been  signed  for 
the  sale  of  commodities  with  a  market 
value  of  $12.4  billion— $18  billion  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  cost.  Sales 
proceeds  are  used  for  economic  and  other 
aid.  loans,  and  other  purposes.  Dollar  re- 
ceipts by  the  United  States  totaled  .uist 
under  $1.7  billion  throu.cih  June  30,  1967. 
Donations  under  tit'e  II  through  De- 
cember 31.  1967,  liavp  totaled  S5.7  billion, 
consisting  of  $1.1  billion  through  v.o'.un- 
tary  relief  agencies  and  $2.6  billion 
on  a  government-to-government  basis  or 
through  the  world  food  program. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  i^en- 
erouo  under  this  program:  too  generous. 
A  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  eet 
other  nations  to  provide  their  fair  share 
of  aid  to  needy  countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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iNo.  1066).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Committee  CoNsn)ER.\TioN 
The  committee  held  hearings  on  March  13. 
14    and   15  on  all  of  the  bills  before  it  on 
this  matter— S.  2891,   S.  2986.   and   S.   3069: 
and  heard  all  witnesses  who  desired   to  be 
heard  S  2891  and  S.  3069  were  simple  3-year 
extensions  of  Public  Law  480.  S.  2986.  as  In- 
troduced,   provided    for   a    2-year    extension 
of  Public  Law  480  and  contained  provisions 
emphasizing  the  need  for  population  control 
and   mutual    educational    and   cultural    ex- 
change activities.  The  hearings  showed  that 
the  program  has  been  successful  and  there 
was    little    sentiment    for    any    substantial 
change  in  it    Suggested  changes  were  minor 
and  were  fully  considered  by  the  committee. 
In  addition  to  matters  raised  at  the  hear- 
ings  the  committee  gave  some  consideration 
to  the  question  of  port  charges  on  title  II 
shipments.  It  was  advised  that  in  the  case 
of  food  donated  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  for  distribution  to  needy  people  abroad, 
through   American    voluntary   agencies   and 
directly  to  governments  for  emergency  relief 
and  child  feeding  programs,  the  United  States 
pavs  the  ocean  shipping  costs.  The  United 
States  has  been  paying  normal  shipping  blu- 
ings in  which  certain  port  charges  have  been 
hidden  In  the  billing.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
cipient governments  were  obligated  to  pay 
these  port  charges  but  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  Identify  these  charges  and  they  have 
not  been  paying  them.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  now  proposes  to  rie- 
gotlate  with  the  16  major  recipient  countries 
a  flat  10-percent  payment  of  the  total  ship- 
ping charges  which   represents  the  average 
part  of  the  ocean  freight  billing  attributable 
to  port  charges.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
proposal  should  be  pursued  assiduously. 

Another  matter   brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  other  than  through  the  hear- 
ings was  a  suggestion  by  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware  for  the  inclusion  of  a  P^vlsmn 
somewhat  similar   to  section   9   of   S.   2902. 
This  would  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  tourists  at  a  dis- 
count. It  would  be  available  only  if  the  tour- 
ist confined  his  travel  to  countries  where  the 
United  States  had  surplus  foreign  currencies, 
plus  the  travel  necessary  to  reach  such  coun- 
tries   The  purpose   of  this  provision   would 
be     to    alleviate     the    balance-of-payments 
problem  without  restricting  our  citizens'  tra- 
ditional right  to  travel  freely.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  administrators  of  the  program 
should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Thev  have  the  authority  now  to  do 
so    and  no  further  authority  is  needed.  The 
committee  considered  a  mandatory  direction 
to  the  administrators  on  this  point,  but  real- 
izing  the   difficulties   involved   In   obtaining 
the  host  country's  approval,  possible  effects 
on  the  host  country's  currency,   and  other 
problems  Involved  In  it.  the  committee  de- 
cided not  to  make  it  a  mandatory  require- 
ment. -While  not  mandatory,  it  should  be  an 
objective  of  the  program  administrators. 

GENERAL    BACKGROrND 

Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  was  enacted 
in  1954  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Its  Purpose 
was  to  use  agricultural  commodities  which 
were  surplus  to  our  needs  to  provide  aid  to 
fnendlv  countries,  promote  trade,  and  ad- 
vance our  foreign  policy  Interests.  It  has  been 
amended  and  extended  many  times  through 
the  years.  In  1966  It  was  substantially  re- 
vised by  the  Pood-for-Peace  Act  of  1966.  At 
that  time  our  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities were  greatly  reduced,  and  it  was 
recognized  that  the  program  was  no  longer 
being  used  as  a  means  of  disposing  usefully 


of  surplus  commodities  but  was  still  needed 
as  a  means  of  helping  other  countries. 
Public  Law  480  consists  of  four  titles 
Title  I  provides  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  or  on 
credit  for  dollars  Foreign  currencies  derived 
from  such  sales  are  used  for  economic  and 
other  aid  to  the  host  country.  US.  costs  in 
the  host  countrv.  and  other  purposes  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  countries.  Where  sales  are 
for  dollars  on  long-term  credit,  the  purchaser 
is  able  to  sell  the  commodities  and  use  the 
money  received  for  economic  development 
within  the  country  pending  payment  to  the 
United  States. 

Title  II  provides  for  donations  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  meet  urgent  relief  re- 
quirements, combat  malnutrition,  or  promote 
economic  development 

Title  III  provides  for  barter. 
Title  IV  contains  definitions  and   general 
provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."   


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  nomination  at  the  desk  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  earlier  today  and  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  C.  Keady.  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 

d'strict  of  Mississippi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Bernard  Norwood,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tarlll 
Commission,  ■which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the    consideration    of    legislative 

business.  ,„....      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKS  NATION 
TO  JOIN  TOGETHER  IN  UNITED 
PURPOSE  BEFORE  NAB  IN  CHI- 
CAGO 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident  Johnson  asked  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  in  Chicago  to 
help  him  promote  unity  in  America  dur- 
ing a  time  of  challenge. 

America  faces  deep  divisions  over 
problems  at  home  and  over  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  We  are  dally  told  of  the  cleav- 
age between  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  hawk  and  dove. 

But  the  problems  we  face  as  a  nation 
are  too  complex,  the  challenges  too  great, 
the  issues  too  important,  for  America  to 
face  them  with  a  house  divided. 

President  Johnson  reminded  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  that 
they  must  use  their  enormous  power  to 
help  this  Nation  face  the  challenges  of 
the  decade  united.  As  the  President  told 
them: 

Where  there  Is  great  power,  there  must 
also  be  a  great  responsibility.  This  Is  mie 
for  broadcasters  Just  as  It  Is  true  for  Pres- 
idents. 

The  mass  media— which  have  the  po- 
tential to  tie  our  Nation  together— must 
show  the  works  of  progress  as  well  a.s 
the  problems,  stress  our  basic  unity  of 
purpose  as  well  as  the  partisan  divisions, 
explain  our  accomplishments  as  well  as 
our  challenges. 

President  Johnson  has  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  end  divisiveness  at 
home  by  taking  the  office  of  President 
out  of  tiie  political  arena. 

The  broadcasting  industrj-  and  the 
neople  of  America  must  make  an  equally 
great  effort  to  heal  the  wounds  in  our 
body  politic. 

On  our  efforts— and  our  success— rests 
the  future  well-being  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  speech  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  in  Chicago  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REMARKS      OF      THE       PRESIDENT      BEFORE      THE 

National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 

CHICAGO,  III  ,  April  1.  1968 

Mayor  Daley,  Mr.  Wasllewskl,   ladles   and 

^^SomT^of  vou  might  have  thought  from 
what  I  said  last  night  that  I  had  been  teklng 
elc.cut^on  lessons  from  Lowell  Thomas.  One 
of  mv  aides  said  this  morning:  ■■Things  are 
really  getting  confused  around  Washington. 
Mr.  President." 

I  said.  "How  is  that?" 

He  said.  "It  looks  to  me  like  you  are  going 
to  the  wrong  convention  In  Chicago." 
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I  said.  "Well,  what  you  all  forgot  was  that 
n  Is  April  Fool," 

Once  again  we  are  entering  the  period  of 
national  festivity  which  Henry  Adams  called 
"the  dance  of  democracy."  At  its  best,  that 
can  be  a  time  of  debate  and  enlightenment. 
At  Its  worst,  it  can  be  a  period  of  frenzy.  But 
always  it  is  a  time  when  emotion  threatens 
to  substitute  for  reason.  Yet  the  basic  hope  of 
a  democracy  is  that  somehow— amid  all  the 
frenzy  and  all  the  emotion— in  the  end. 
reason  will  prevail.  Reason  Just  must  pre- 
vail if  democracy  itself  is  to  survive. 
As  I  said  last  evening,  there  are  very  deep 
and  emotional  divisions  in  this  land  that  we 
love  today— domestic  divisions,  divisions 
over  the  war  In  Vietnam.  With  all  of  my 
heart  I  Just  wish  this  were  not  so.  My 
entire  career  in  public  life— some  37  years 
of  It— has  been  devoted  to  the  art  of  finding 
an  area  of  agreement  because  generally 
speaking,  I  have  observed  that  there  are  so 
many  more  things  to  unite  us  Americans 
than  there  are  to  divide  us. 

But  somehow  or  other,  we  have  a  facility 
sometimes  of  emphasizing  the  divisions  and 
the  things  that  divide  us  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  things  that  unite  us.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  called  a  seeker  of  "concen-sus", 
more  often  that  has  been  criticism  of  my 
actions  Instead  of  praise  of  them.  But  I  have 
never  denied  it.  Because  to  heal  and  to 
birtld  support,  to  hold  people  together.  Is 
something  I  think  is  worthy  and  I  believe 
It  is  a  noble  task.  It  is  cerUinly  a  challenge 
for  all  history  in  this  land  and  this  world 
where  there  is  restlessness  and  uncertainty 
and  danger.  In  my  region  of  the  country 
where  I  have  spent  my  life,  where  brother 
was  once  divided  against  brother,  my  herit- 
age has  burned  this  lesson  and  It  has  burned 
It  deep  in  my  memory. 

Yet  along  the  way  I  learned  somewhere 
that  no  leader  can  pursue  public  tranquility 
as  his  first  and  only  goal.  For  a  President  to 
buv  public  popularity  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
better  Judgment  is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay. 
This  nation  cannot  afford  such  a  price,  and 
this  nation  cannot  long  afford  such  a  leader. 
So.  the  things  that  divide  our  country  this 
morning  will  be  discussed  throughout  the 
land,  I  am  certain  that  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  Infcrmed  Americans  will  act.  as  they 
have  always  acted,  to  do  what  Is  best  for 
their  country  and  what  serves  the  national 
Interest. 

But  the  real  problem  of  informing  the 
people  Is  still  with  us.  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  about  the  problem  of 
communication.  I  understand,  far  better 
than  some  of  my  severe  and  perhaps  Intoler- 
ant critics  would  admit,  my  own  shortcom- 
ings as  a  communicator 

How  does  a  public  leader  find  Just  the  right 
word  or  the  right  way  to  say  no  more  or  no 
less  than  he  means  to  say— bearing  in  mind 
that  anvthing  he  says  may  topple  govern- 
ments and  may  Involve  the  lives  of  Innocent 
men? 

How  does  that  leader  speak  the  right 
phrase.  In  the  right  way.  under  the  right. 
conditions,  to  suit  the  accuracies  and  con- 
tingencies of  the  moment  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing questions  of  policy,  so  that  he  does 
not  stir  a  thousand  misinterpretations  and 
leave  the  wrong  connotation  or  impression':' 

How  does  he  reach  the  immediate  audience 
and  how  does  he  communicate  with  the  mil- 
lions of  others  who  are  out  there  listening 
from  afar? 

The  President,  who  must  call  his  people  to 
meet  their   responsibilities   as   citizens   in   a 
hard  and  enduring  war.  often  ponders  these 
questions  and  searches  for  the  right  course. 
You  men  and  women— who  are  masters  of 
the    broadcast    media- surely    must    know 
wh.it  I  am  talking  about    I:  w.is  a  long  time 
ago  when  a  President  once  s.iid;  "The  print- 
ing press  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  with 
v.hlch  man  h.u  e\er  armed  himself"  In  our 
ige     the    electronic    media    has    added    im- 
measur-ibly  to  man's  power.  You  have  withm 
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your  hands  the  means  to  make  our  nation 
as  intimate  and  Informed  as  a  New  England 
town  meetiiig. 

Vet  the  use  of  broadcasting  has  not  cleared 
away  all  of  the  problems  that  we  still  have 
of  communications  In  some  ways.  I  think, 
sometimes  It  has  complicated  them.  Because 
i:  tends  to  put  the  leader  In  a  time  capsule; 
It  requires  him  often  to  abbreviate  what  he 
has  to  isav  Too  often  it  may  catch  a  ran- 
dom phra.^e  from  his  rather  lengthy  dls- 
cour.se  and  project  it  as  the  whole  story. 

Mayor  Dalev.  I  wonder  how  many  men  in 
public  life  have  watched  themselves  on  a 
TV  new-ca.st  and  then  been  tempted  to  ex- 
cl  um    "Can  that  really  be  me?" 

There  is  no  denying  it:  you  of  the  broad- 
cist  mdustrv  have  enormous  power  in  your 
hands  You 'have  the  power  to  clarify  and 
vou  have  the  power  to  confuse  Men  in  public 
'ife  cannot  remotelv  rival  your  opportunity- 
day  after  dav.  niglit  after  night,  hour  after 
hour  and  the  half  hour,  sometimes— you 
shape  the  nation's  dialogue. 

The  words  that  vou  choose,  hopefully,  al- 
ways aecur.ue  and  hopefully  always  choice, 
are  the  words  that  are  carried  out  for  all  of 
the  people  to  he.ir 

The  commentarv  that  you  provide  can  give 
-he  real  meaning  to  the  istues  of  the  day  or 
It  can  distort  them  bevond  all  meaning.  By 
vour  standards  of  what  is  news,  you  can  cul- 
tivate wisdom- or  yuu  can  nurture  mis- 
guided passion. 

Your  commentary  carries  an  added  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  Unlike  the  printed 
media  television  writes  on  the  wind.  There 
is  no  accumulated  record  which  the  histor- 
ian can  examine  later  with  a  20-20  vision  of 
hindUght,  asking  the.se  questions;  "How  fair 
was  he  tonight?  How  impartial  was  he  today? 
How  honest  was  he  all  lUong?" 

Well  I  hope  the  National  Association  ol 
Broadcasters,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  pleas- 
ant dissociation  for  many  years,  will  point  the 
way  to  all  of  us  in  developing  this  kind  of  a 
report  because  history  Is  going  to  be  asking 
very  hard  questions  about  our  times  and  the 
period  through  which  we  are  passing. 

I  think  that  we  all  owe  it  to  history  to 
complete  the  record. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  this  morning  to 
sermonize  In  matters  of  fairness  and  judg- 
ment, no  law  or  no  set  of  regulations  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  improve  you  or  dictate 
vour  dailv  responsibility, 

"  All  I  mean  to  do,  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
do  IS  to  remind  vou  where  there  is  great 
power,  there  must  also  be  a  great  responsibil- 
ity. This  IS  true  for  broadcasters  just  as  it  is 
true  for  Presidents— and  seekers  for  the 
Presidency, 

What  we  sav  and  what  we  do  now  will 
shape  the  kind"  of  a  world  that  we  pass  along 
to  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  I 
keep  this  rhought  constantly  in  my  mind 
during  the  long  davs  and  somewhat  longer 
nights  when  crisis  comes  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  took  a  Uttle  of  vour  prime  time  last  night, 
I  would  not  have  done  that  except  for  a  ve{y 
prime  purpose, 

I  reported  on  the  orospects  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  I  announced  that  the  United  States 
•s  taking  a  verv  important  unilateral  act  of 
de-escalation— which  could— and  I  fervently 
prav  will— lead  to  mutual  moves  to  reduce 
the"  level  of  violence  and  de-escalate  the  war. 
\s  I  said  m  mv  orfice  last  evening,  waiting 
to  speak  I  thought  of  the  many  times  each 
week  when  television  brings  the  war  into  the 
.■\nierican  home. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  effect  those 
vivid  scenes  have  on  American  opinion.  His- 
torians must  onlv  guess  at  the  effect  that 
television  would  have  had  during  earUer  con- 
flicts on  the  future  of  this  nation— 

During  the  Korean  War.  for  example,  at 
that  time  when  our  forces  were  pushed  back 
there  to  Pusaii: 

Or  World  War  II.  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
or  when  our  men  were  slugging  it  out  In 
Europe  or  when  most  of  our  Air  Force  was 


shot   down   that   day    In   June    of    1942    off 
Australia,  ,  .  . 

But  last  night  television  was  being  used  to 
carry  a  different  message.  It  was  a  message 
of  peace.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  medium 
may  be  somewhat  better  suited  to  conveying 
the  actions  of  conflict  than  to  dramatizing 
the  words  that  the  leaders  use  in  trying  and 
hoping  to  end  the  conflict. 

Certainly,  it  is  more  "dramatic"  to  show 
policemen  and  rioters  locked  in  combat— 
than  to  show  men  trying  to  cooperate  with 
one  another. 

The  face  of  hatred  and  of  bigotry  comes 
through  much  more  clearly— no  matter  what 
its  color.  The  face  of  tolerance,  I  seem  to  find, 
is  rarely  "newsworthy," 

Progress— whether  It  is  a  man  being 
trained  for  a  job  or  millions  being  trained  or 
whether  it  is  a  child  in  Head  Start  learning 
CO  read  or  an  older  person  of  72  in  adult  edu- 
cation or  being  cared  for  In  Medicare- 
rarely  makes  the  news,  although  more  than 
20  million  of  them  are  affected  by  it. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because  tolerance  and  prog- 
ress are  not  dynamic  events— such  as  riots 
and  conflicts  are  events.  _^ 

Peace,  in  the  news  sense,  is  a  "condition  . 
War  is  an  "event". 

Part  of  your  responsibility  is  simply  to 
understand  the  consequences  of  that  fact— 
the  consequences  of  your  own  acts  and 
part  of  that  responsibility,  I  think,  is  to 
try— as  very  best  we  all  can— to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  the  real  business 
of  society  in  our  system:  finding  and  secur- 
ing peace  in  the  world— at  home  and  abroad. 
For  all  that  you  have  done  and  that  you  are 
doing  and  that  you  will  do  to  this  end.  I 
thank  vou  and  I  commend  you. 

I  pray  that  the  message  of  peace  that  I 
tried  so  hard  to  convey  last  night  will  be 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  pray  that  one  time  soon,  the  evening 
news  show  will  have— not  another  battle  in 
the  scarred  hills  of  Vietnam— taut  will  show 
men  entering  a  room  to  talk  about  peace. 

That  is  the  event  that  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  urging  and  longing  to  see. 

President  Thieu  of  Vietnam  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  now  engaged  in  very  urgent 
political  and  economic  tasks  which  I  re- 
ferred to  last  nigh1>-and  which  we  regard  as 
very  constructive  and  hopeful.  We  hope  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  makes  great 
progress  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  some  time  in  the  weeks  ahead— im- 
mediately. I  hope— President  Thieu  will  be 
in  a  position  to  accept  my  invitation  to  visit 
the  Unted  States  so  he  can  come  here  and 
see  our  people  too.  and  together  we  can 
strengthen  and  improve  our  plans  to  ad- 
vance the  days  of  peace. 

I  pray  that  you  and  that  every  American 
will  take  to  heart  my  plea  that  we  guard 
against  divisiveness.  We  have  won  too  much, 
we  have  come  too  far.  and  we  have  opened 
too  many  doors  of  opportunity,  for  these 
things  now  to  be  lost  in  a  divided  country 
where  brother  is  separated  from  brother.  For 
the  time  that  is  allotted  me,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  one  man's  power  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  world  is  at  peace  and  Americans 
of  all  races— and  all  creeds— of  all  convic- 
tions—can live  together— without  fear  or 
without  suspicion  or  without  distrust — in 
unity,  and  in  common  purpose. 

United  we  are  strong;  divided  we  are  in 
great  danger. 

Speaking  as  I  did  to  the  nation  last  night. 
I  was  moved  by  the  very  deep  conx'ictions 
that  I  entertain  by  the  nature  of  the  office 
that  IS  my  present  privilege  to  hold.  The 
office  of  the  Presidency  is  the  only  office  in 
This  land  of  all  the  people.  Whatever  may 
be  the  personal  wishes  or  preferences  of  any 
man  who  holds  It,  a  President  of  all  the 
people  can  afford  no  thought  of  self. 

At  no  time  and  In  no  way  and  for  no 
reason  can  a  President  allow  the  Integrity  of 
or  the  responsibility  or  the  freedom  of  the 
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office  ever  to  be  compromised  or  diluted  or 
destroyed  because  when  you  destroy  it,  you 
destroy  yourselves. 

hope  and  I  pray  that  by  not  allowing  t^e 
Presidency  to  be  involved  in  divisive  and 
deep  partisanship.  I  shall  be  able  to  p.ass  on 
-omv  .uece^-sor  a  stronger  o.Tic^ -strong 
enough  to  guard  and  defend  all  the  people 
against   all   the  strain   that  the   future   may 

'"^  You  "men  and  women  who  have  come  here 
,o  this  great  progressive  city  of  Chicago,  lead 
bv  this  dvnamic  .uid  great  public  "en ..it. 
Dick  D.lev.  vou  vourselves  are  charged  wiUi 
,v  peculiar  responsibility.  You  are  y""fel^,^^ 
trtistees.  legally  accepted  trustees  and  legall> 
selected  trustees  of  a  great  inslitulion  on 
which     the     freedom    of     our     land     utterly 

'^^The'^securitv,  the  success  of  our  country, 
what  happensto  us  tomorrow-re.sts  squarcl> 
upon  the  media  which  disseminates  the  truth 
on    which    the    decisions    o!    democracy    are 

""ah  informed  mind— and  we  get  a  great 
deal  ol  our  information  from  you— is  the 
^;uardian    genius   of    democracy 

so  vou  .re  the  keepers  of  a  trust.  \on 
must  be  just  You  must  guard  and  vou  inust 
defend  vour  media  against  the  sprit  of 
motion,  -against  the  works  of  divisiveness 
and  bigotrv.  against  the  corrupting  evils  of 
partisanship  in  any  guise 
^  For  America's  press,  as  for  the  American 
Presidency,  the  integrity  and  responsibility 
and  the  freedom,  the  freedom  to  know  the 
truth  and  let  the  truth  make  us  tree,  must 
never  be  compromised  or  diluted. 

The  defense  of  our  media  is  your  respon- 
slbllltv  Government  cannot  and  must  not 
and  never  will— as  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  about  It— intervene  in  that  ro  e 

But  I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  with 
vou  as  I  leave  vou  this  morning;  I  hope  that 
vou  win  give  this  trust  your  closest  care 
acting  as  I  know  vou  can.  to  guard  not  onU 
against  the  obvious,  but  to  watch   lor  the 

It  ^is' sometimes  unintentional.  We  often 
base  instructions  upon  the  Inteprity  of  the 
information  upon  which  Americans  decide^ 
Men  and  women  of  the  airways  fully— as 
much  as  men  and  women  of  public  service- 
have  a  public  trust  and  if  liberiy  is  to  sur- 
vive and  to  succeed,  that  solemn  trust  must 
be  faithfully  kept.  I  don't  want— and  I  don  t 
think  vou  want— to  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  America  changed  because  we  slept 
when  we  should  have  been  awake,  because 
we  remained  silent  when  we  should  have 
spoken  out.  because  we  went  along  with 
what  was  popular  and  fashionable,  and  in 
rather  than  what  was  necessary  or  was  right. 

Being  faithful  to  our  trust  otieht  to  be 
the  prime  test  of  any  public  trustee  in  office 
or  on  the  airways. 

In  any  society,  all  of  the  stuuenis  of  his- 
tory know  that  a  time  of  division  is  a  time 
of  danger  In  these  times  now  we  must  never 
forget  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  _ 

Thank  you  for  wanting  me  to  come. 


idlv  in  the  years  to  come,  Ultimatelj 
out  of  the  total  program  of  S9  billion 
authorized  lo  dale,  almost  S8  bi  lion  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Ticasury  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries. These  figures,  of  course  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  the  wealth  pio- 
duced  bv  the  progi'am. 

Reclamation's  114  projects  or  mills  in 
the  17  Western  Stales  now  inmate  8 
million  acres  of  farmlands  producing 
more  than  150  different  crops  The  gross 
value  of  crops  produced  on  these  lands 
has  lopped  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
the  past  8  years.  Since  the  reclamation 
program  bef^an  in  1903.  approximately 
S25  billion  worth  of  crops  liave  been 
urown  on  lands  irrigated  by  reclamation 
projects.  , 

When  a  million  dollars  is  spent  build- 
ing a  reclamation  project,  .some  65  man- 
vears  of  employment  are  created  at  the 
construction  site,  and  at  lea.st  another 
65  man-vears  of  employment  Ihrouuh- 
out  the  country  where  the  material  and 
equipment  are  manufactured.  For  each 
dollar  .spent  at  construction  sites,  an- 
other dollar  uoes  lo  purchase  those 
materials. 

More  than  3.000  water  service  and  re - 
payment  contracts  are  in  force  totalinK 
about  $2.5  billion.  Hydroelectric  revenues 
from  reclamation  projects  exceeded  $11- 
million  last  year  alone. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  release  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  outhnmg 
the  repayment  summary  be  pnnled  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


"These  hgures  vleariv  show  the  rising  rate 
of  return  on  llie  Federal  investment  m 
,he  Reclamation  program."  Commissioner 
Dominv  said  "Oxer  the  years  the  return.s  will 
continue  to  rise  until  H9  percent  ol  our  au- 
thorized o-ustruction  costs  have  been  rc- 
luriied  to  the  Federal  treasury,' 

•  I  want  to  point  out  that  these  Uguics 
rellert  onlv  direct  cash  returns.  "  Commis- 
sioner Dominv  said  "They  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  ol  the  actual  value  ol  the 
Reclamation  program  When  vou  consider 
such  lactor.s  as  the  value  of  cr-.ps  f  7"  ;'" 
lands  irrigated  bv  Reclamation  projects,  tlu 
phenomenal  municipal  and  indu.'trial  growth 
made    possible    by    Reclamation    water    sup- 

hes  and  lax  returns  irom  Reclamation 
l^rcas-  when  vuu  consider  all  lho.se  mcUroct 
returns  it  is  obvious  that  Bureau  ol  Reclama- 
tion w.iter  resource  deveU'pmems  create 
wealth  m.ny  times  over  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  program." 


RECLAMATION  REPAYMENT 
Mr     JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Bureau    of    Reclamation    has    recently 
completed  a  summary  of  the  repayment 
which    has   been    made   to   the   United 
•states     bv     the     beneficiaries     of     tne 
Bureau's   water   resource   projects.   The 
summary  shows  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
v'-ar  1967    nearly  a  billion  dollars  had 
been  repaid  out  of  a  total  Federal  invest- 
ment of  S5.5  billion  since  the  program 
began  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Because  many  of  the  largest  reclama- 
tion projects  are  still  under  construction 
or  have  onlv  recently  been  completed, 
the  rate  of  repayment  will  increase  rap- 


RECI.AMATION     REPAYMENTS    NEAR    *1     BlLI-IDN 

Mark 
The  Department   of  the  Interior  reported 
today  that  total  repayments  Irom  Bureau  of 
Reclamation    water    resource    de^^^^P'^.^f,^ 
had  reached  nearly  one  bilUon  dollars  bv  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  The  Department  said 
the   repayments   came   from   benehcianes   ol 
Reclamation   projects   representing  expendi- 
tures of  about  S5.5  billion  in  plant,  propeny. 
equipment,  and  corollary  costs,        ^,       .    „ 
Commissioner    of    Reclamation    Floyd    E, 
Dominv    expressed    his    satlsfatclon    at    the 
L-rowine   rate   of    returns    from   Reclamation 
developments    throughout    the    1\  Western 
States     "We    are    rapidly    approaching    the 
point   where  we   will   have   received   a   dollar 
back    for    every    five    dollars   spent    on    con- 
struction," Commissioner  Dominy  said.    And 
of  course,  that's  just  a   beginning    Many  o. 
our  biggest  and  most  expensive  projects  are 
still  under  construction  or  in  the  ^^rly  de- 
velopment  stages,  and  have  "^"["f  Iitt  e 
or   nothing  as   yet   to  the   Federal   trcasur> . 
In  spite  of  this,  the  overall  picture  shows  a 
steadily  rising  rate  of  return  from  the  in- 
vestment     in      all      Reclamation      projects. 
Eventually,   from  our  total  .authorized  con- 
struction pro.^ram  of  ^9  billion,  nist  a  shade 
under  $8  billion  will  be  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral   government    by    project    beneficiaries^ 
Figures  on  actual  construction  costs  of  Rec- 
lamation   projects    over    the    last    decade    as 
comoared  to  the  amounts  repaid  by   project 
beneficiaries    are    shown    m    the    fohowing 
table: 


Fiscal  year 


actual  cost 
to  date 


Repaid 


Percent  of 
lepayment 


1957                $2,962,170,706  5355.514.171  2 

960 3  493.409.822  441.964  777  3 

q?4 4  725  303.711  671.i:32.5S3  \> 

lly :   02264.607  931.643,953  17 


COOPERATIVES   FORGE   PROUD 
RECORD  IN   WISCONSIN 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  dairy- 
ing and  cooperatives  both  are  immen.^^cly 
important  to  Wi.scon.sin  and  its  agricul- 
tural indu.stry  A  recent  report  from  the 
Parmer  Cooperative  Service.  VS.  De- 
pf^rtmenl  of  Amiculf-iie.  .spotlights 
again  ui  the  impoiiance  of  both  to  my 

This  lelease  shows  Wisconsin  to  be  No. 
1  amone  dairy  cooperatives  in  all  States 
with  its  S507  million  annual  business 

Tlie  .same  set  of  slali.stlcs  .shows  Wis- 
consin ranks  second  m  another  cateuoo'. 
number  of  cooperatives,  with  1.541  heaa- 
quartered  in  the  State.  In  addition,  other 
regional  cooperatives  also  have  local 
members  in  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  volume  of  bu.sine.ss  for  dRuy  co- 
operatives for  the  latest  annual  report 
for  1965-66  was  up  37  percent  over  a 
decade  earlier.  The  total  for  all  coopera- 
tives in  the  State  was  over  S80B  million, 
up  50  percent  over  10  years  earlier. 

Cooperatives  have  been  closely  inter- 
woven with  farming  for  nearly  a  half 
centurv  in  the  State,  although  some  trial 
and  error  attempts  at  cooperatives  -o 
back  more  than  a  centu^^•. 

Farmers  in  niinois  ana  Wl.scon.<^in 
organized  buying  clubs  to  inncha.se  pro- 
duction supplies  as  long  auo  as  the  1850  s^ 
And  in  1857  Wisconsin  fr-rmeis  formed 
the  Dane  County  Farmers'  Protective 
Union  and  built  a  crain  elevaL-^r  m  Madl- 
.son  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  formally 
orcanized  co-op.^  on  record  in  this  coun- 

'^  Coming  down  to  recent  times.  Wiscon- 
sin has  more  than  pioneerins  in  which 
to  take  pride.  Its  chee.se  is  world  famous. 
And  here  again  cooperatives  can  take 
their  share  of  acclaim  for  turning  out 
oualitv  products  known  far  and  wide.  As 
one  example.  Lake  to  Lake  Dalr^•  Co- 
operative. Manitowoc.  Wis,,  in  the  earlv 
i960's  receivfd  the  fir.'^t  authorization 
from\he  U.S.'Departmenl  of  Agriculture 
to  label  consumer  packages  of  cheddar 
chee'^"  with  the  U.S.  u-rade  AA  .shield, 

\nother  Wi.'^C3n,sin  dairy  cooperative. 
Turtle  Lake  Cooperative  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation, also  received  the  very  first  au- 
thorization from  the  Department  of  Agii- 
culture  to  label  its  dried  .skim  milk  as 
sl'ictlv  Grade  A  quality. 
■  "just  recently  three  Wisconsin  coopera- 
tives showed  they  were  in  tune  with  the 
computer  agt  by  joining  together  to  own 
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smd  operate  a  large  computer  in  their 
new  Cooperative  Service  Center  at  Bara- 
boo.  The  three  co-ops  are  Equity  Cooper- 
ative Livestock  Sales  Association,  Tri- 
State  Breeders  Cooperative;  and  Wiscon- 
sin Dairies  Cooperative. 

R.  G.  Hvam,  general  manager  of  Equity 
and  president  of  the  nine-man  board 
representing  all  three  co-ops  in  the  serv- 
ice center,  reports  on  this  combined 
operation  in  an  article  in  Farmer  Co- 
operative Services  monthly  magazine. 
News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.  He  says 
the  center  helps  these  organizations  im- 
plement and  improve  many  organiza- 
tional and  managerial  services  that  each 
formerly  had  to  maintain  separately— 
and  with  better  service  at  lower  cost  to 
members. 

The  center  keeps  books  and  maintains 
records  for  each  of  the  three  members. 
The  computer  will  process  about  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  their  business  annually. 
The  livestock  auctions  and  main  office  of 
Equity  use  the  computer  to  maintain 
sales  records,  monthly  operating  reports, 
and  other  records.  Tri-State  uses  it  to 
keep  sir&  fecords  and  technician's  effi- 
ciency rattngs,  among  other  services. 
And  Wisconsin  Dairies  gets  its  inven- 
tories, producer  milk  delivery  records, 
cost  analyses,  and  other  needed  operat- 
ing information  processed  there. 

The  three  cooperatives  also  work  to- 
gether in  the  center  with  joint  storage, 
group  orders  for  many  items,  and  are 
planning  joint  mailing  and  duplicating  a 
little  later.  They  are  also  jointly  housed 
in  the  Center. 

The  annual  statistics  of  the  Parmer 
Cooperative  Service  for  the  State  show 
total  cooperative  marketing  business  of 
$647,497,000  and  total  purchasing  coop- 
erative business  of  $152,611,000,  done 
with  cooperatives  headquartered  in  Wis- 
consin. Fruit  and  vegetable  products 
amounted  to  $25,680,000;  poultry  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $22,397,000;  and  grain. 
$5,387,000.  Feed  business  amounted  to 
$45,808,000:  seed.  $4,626,000,  and  build- 
ing materials,  $3,716,000. 

The  report  also  shows  Wisconsin  with 
cooperative  memberships  of  389,170. 
Since  members  often  belong  to  more 
than  one  cooperative,  this  figure  repre- 
sents some  duplication. 

But  it  again  shows  the  high  propor- 
tion of  the  State's  farmers  who  are  using 
the  self-help  principle  so  deeply  Im- 
bedded in  cooperatives  to  improve  their 
incomes  and  their  farming  operations. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  work  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  their  long  and  ef- 
f^tive  support  of  farmer  cooperatives  in 
the  State.  Their  teamwork  with  farmers 
in  building  their  own  business  enterprises 
is  a  fine  accomplishment  and  is  to  be 
commended. 


EDITORIAL  OPINION  OF  SPEECH  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  inconceivable  that  anyone  could 
take  issue  with  President  Johnson's  ges- 
ture for  peace  in  Vietnam.  But.  sadly,  it 
seems  they  have,  though  indications  are 
at  hand  today  that  the  critics  may  have 
spoken  too  soon. 


We  have  already  heard  some  criticism 
that  the  President  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  his  announced  bombing  halt.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  these  critics  would  want 
the  President  to  utterly  disregard  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  American  troops 
now  in  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  President  made  it  clear  Sunday 
evening  that  this  bombing  halt  would  in- 
clude more  than  90  percent  of  North 
Vietnam,  with  the  exception  of  those 
areas  known  to  be  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resuppiy  their  forces 
around  Khe  Sanh  and  other  strategic 
areas  in  the  DMZ. 

This  is  a  responsible  posture.  Certainly, 
no  one  .should  expect  the  United  States 
to  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  their  own 
forces  in  order  to  prove  our  sincerity.  I 
think  we  have  amply  proved  sincerity  in 
this  matter. 

The  record  will  show  that  it  was  the 
United  States  that  unilaterally  deesca- 
lated  without  word  from  Hanoi  that  such 
a  move  would  be  matched  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  have  taken  the  initiative 
toward  peace  in  a  most  dramatic  and 
meaningful  way.  And  today,  of  course, 
we  have  seen  a  response.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  now  to  assess  its  total  signifi- 
cance, but  it  is  a  response — the  most 
concrete  response  from  Hanoi  to  date  of 
an  affirmative  nature. 

I  completely  reject  the  views  of  those 
who  now  say  that  President  Johnson  did 
not  go  far  enough.  For  it  seems  to  me 
he  did  far  more  Sunday  evening  than 
any  world  leader  has  ever  done  to  prove 
his  desire  for  peace.  I  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  American  press  agrees.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  sampling  of  editorial  opin- 
ion concerning  the  President's  address 
Sunday  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Apr.  2.  1968) 
A  Wide-Rancing  Bid  for  Pe.\ce 
President  Johnson's  new  moves  for  peace 
in  Vietnam,  announced  in  his  television 
address  Sunday  night,  constitute  the  most 
comprehensive  effort  he  has  yet  made  to  end 
the  war  on  honorable  terms. 

It  is  a  many-sided  peace  package,  encom- 
passing some  proposals  made  previously,  and 
combining  them  with  fresh  Initiative  to  de- 
escalate  the  fighting  and  bring  the  Commu- 
nists to  a  conference  table. 

A  dramatic  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  the  President,  unilaterally,  in  his  order 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  bombing  mis- . 
sions  to  all  parts  of  North  Vietnam  except 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone — 
where  enemy  activity  is  a  direct  threat  to 
American  and  Allied  forces  across  the  border 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Johnson  issued  public 
appeals  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union — in  their  capacities  as  co-chairmen 
of  the  Geneva  conferences  of  1954  and  1962 
dealing  with  Southeast  Asian  problems — to 
make  renewed  peace  efforts.  He  designated 
two  of  America's  most  distinguished  diplo- 
mats, Averell  Harriman  and  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  to  serve  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives to  make  arrangements  for  peace 
talks  at  Geneva  or  anywhere- else  that  the 
Red  regime  in  Hanoi  considers  a  suitable 
location. 

In  planning  to  call  up  some  reserve  units, 
and  to  send  approximately  13.500  additional 
American  troops  to  Vietnam,  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  intensifies  Its  own 


recruiting  and  mobilizing  of  military  man- 
power. President  Johnson  has  emphasized 
that  he  intends  to  negotiate  peace  terms 
from  a  position  of  strength,  not  weakness. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  2.  1968| 
Gesture  for  Peace 
President  Johnson's  suspension  of  virtually 
all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  his  announcement  that  he 
will  not  seek  re-election,  is  a  peace  overture 
that  Hanoi  and  Its  allies  can  refuse  to 
recognize  only  at  tragic  cost  to  themselves 
and   to  the  world. 

Abandoning  policies  to  which  he  has  been 
personally  and  deeply  committed,  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  turned  away  from  the  futile 
doctrine  of  military  escalation  for  victory 
in  Vietnam  and  turned  toward  a  search  for 
a  political  solution  In  which  "all  the  South 
Vietnamese"— a  stipulation  he  emphatically 
repeated— wUl  play  a  part,  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Accords.  He  has  renfllrmed  his 
Manila  pledge  to  withdraw  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  as  the  violence  subsides  and 
repeated  his  Johns  Hopkins  promise  to  sup- 
port a  Mekong  Valley  development  program 
in  which  the  North  Vietnamese  could  par- 
ticipate. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken  the  cru- 
cial first  step  of  halting  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  Hanoi  has  demanded  and 
as  many  others  have  long  urged.  The  im- 
portance of  this  gesture  Is  not  significantly 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  bombing  con- 
tinues in  the  area  just  north  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any 
commander  in  chief  to  abandon  vital  tactical 
support  so  long  as  allied  troops  in  northern 
outposts  are  subject  to  dangerous  pressures 
from  across  the  DMZ.  The  President  indicated 
that  when  this  pressure  subsides,  the  bomb- 
ing will   subside  also. 

Hanoi  and  Moscow  must  realize  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  gone  as  far  in  this  initial 
move  toward  peace  as  any  American  leader 
can  be  expected  to  go.  now  or  later.  Indeed, 
by  removing  himself  from  the  political  strug- 
gle, Mr.  Johnson  has  acquired  a  creditabllity 
and  a  flexibility  in  negotiating  that  is  greater 
than  may  be  expected  from  the  man  who 
succeeds  him  next  January,  no  matter  who 
that  man  may  be.  If  the  President's  peace  in- 
itiative Is  rebuffed,  the  chances  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  oriented  toward  peace 
next  November  will  be  diminished.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  a  negotiated  settlement,  in  short, 
will  never  be  better  than  they  are  now. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  2,  1968) 
Vietnam  Polict 

The  high  statesmanship  of  the  President's 
revised  policy  on  Vietnam  has  unquestion- 
ably given  this  country  a  frech  confidence  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  White  House,  and  the 
feeling  Is  reflected  in  reactions  throughout 
the  free  world.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  seemed 
to  be  caught  in  an  inflexible,  sterile  pattern 
of  military-diplomatic  strategy  that  In  fact 
became  steadily  more  military  and  less  diplo- 
matic, now  reveals  that  the  reevaluatlon  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  has  been  a 
genuine  rethinking  of  the  whole  Vietnamese 
question.  For  all  who  hope  for  an  end  to 
war.  and  an  honorable  peace,  the  revelation 
Is  most  welcome. 

How  does  Hanoi  see  It?  How  does  Peking? 
How  does  Moscow?  Those  are  now  the  ques- 
tions we  need  answers  to.  Prom  Hanoi  none 
seems  likely  at  once  (unless  there  has  been 
some  signal  from  Hanoi  that  the  public  Is 
unaware  of),  since  that  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  needs  thinking  about.  Nor  Is  Peking 
apt  to  rush  into  any  response.  Moscow?  Mr. 
Johnson  appealed  to  Moscow  directly,  and 
named  as  one  of  his  representatives  In  any 
discussions— along  with  Averell  Harriman— 
our  Ambassador  to  Russia.  London  also  has 
appealed  to  Moscow.  The  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  may  have  here  an  opportunity. 
If  they  will  but  seize  it.  to  match  the  Presl- 
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dents  statesmanship  with  statesmanship  of 

'■^Mea^nwhile  Mr  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  his 
country  ha'  acted  unilaterally  to  reduce  the 
Pvefof  violence  in  the  Vietnamese  war^  The 
bombmg  halt  over  most  of  North  Vietnam 
Xrs  from  earlier  pauses  not  only  in  Is 
"definite  duration  but  in  ^s  context,  in  he 
changed  atmosphere  in  which  the  decision 
^^,.  made.  The  troop  reinforcement  of  little 
more  than  one  tenth  the  ""n^bers  proposed 
"the  military  is  a  plain  sign,  for  he  Arner  - 
can  public  and  for  the  world,  that  the  mili- 
tary's not  m  charge  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

AS  we  await  further  developments,  and 
watch  their  intricate  workings-out^  we  can 
now  at  the  very  least  that  we  have  in  the 
rreeldencv  >.  man  who.  proud  and  ambitious 
il^m  eh  he  is.  places  nation  above  self,  and 
lees  our  affairs  Tn  a  much  soberer,  clearer  way 
than  he  has  sometimes  been  given  credit  for. 

IProm  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Apr.  1, 
'  19681 

Unilaterally,  and  at  Once 


Johnsons  prayerful   hope  that  the  step  he 
has  taken  will  bring  an  end  to  the  anguish 

^Ta^?  nSn^as  for  Mr.  Johnson  a  t^me  of 
statesmanship,  of  noblUty  of  purpose.  On  this 
issue  of  Vietnam  the  people  can  do  no  less 
Than  echo  his  determination  to  stand  coii- 
Ment  and  vigilant  In  a  quest  for  an  honor- 
able ^ace.  but  also  ready  to  defend,  whatever 
the  burden,  an  honorable  cause. 


President  Johnson's  unilateral  halt  to  the 
hombfng  of  virtually  all  of  North  Vietnam 
ver^  clearly  represents  a  crucial  test  of  the 
■incerlty    of    Hanoi's    often    repeated    desire 
lor  a  negotiated  peace. 
It  may,  In  fact,  be  a  final  test 
While  Mr.  Johnson  characterized  the  halt 
in  both  air  aJid  sea  attacks  everywhere   In 
North  Vietnam  except  in  the  >n^n^edlate  area 
of  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone  It  is  more 
than  a  renewal  of  past  offers.  It  is  a  ma  or 
•h^ge  in  Administration  policy    a  massive 
viewfng  on  the  part  of  President  Johnson^ 
'There  were  no  preconditions,  no  demand 
for   a   prror   assurance   from   Hanoi    that    It 
wotUd  not  take  advantage  of  the  halt  to  rush 
Kreat  numbers  of  men.  great  amounts  of  nia- 
terlal  to  the  south.  Instead.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
only  that  the  United  States  would  ■■a«ume 
?hat  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  would  not 
take  military  advantage  of  our    restraint. 

Z^^st  the  background  of  Mr.  Johnsons 
dramatic  announcement  that  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  the  halt  in  the 
bombing  and  naval  activity  against  North 
Vie^naxri  becomes  a  significant  step  by  this 
country  in  the  interest  of  world  pea^_ 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  well  aware,  of  course,  of 
rhP  risk  involved.  This  factor  places,  all  the 
more  thl  responsibility  for  the  next  move 
directly  upon  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam If  it  is  sincere  in  what  It  has  told  U 
T?^nt  and  the  world,  it  will  «BP°hd  through 
a  reciprocal  deescalation  and  as  Mr.  John- 
son asked,  react  favorably  and  positively  to 
••reac^  across  the  battlefield  toward  an  early 

''^There  is.  at  Mr.  Johnson  took  pains  to  point 
out  no  assurance  that  Hanoi  v^nll  yf«P°hd  fa- 
vorably to  this  peace  offer.  The  realities  of  the 

-:^^p^^^^r^tu:^;---^e 

'VilolXht  wen  see  -  President's  twin 

sentiment  at  nome.  Hanoi,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, feels  that  it  agreed  too  quickly 
r^he  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  accord  and 
that  it  erred  in  not  making  ^^r  more  in  the 
wav  of  demands  of  France.  And  Ho  Chi 
Mmh's  whole  philosophy  militates  agalMt 
anv  move  toward  negotiation  fron.  the  posi- 
tion of  strength  he  may  feel  Is  h  s. 

Thus.  Mr.  Johnson  was  correct  In  letting 
Hanoi  and  the  world  know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  seeking  an  easy  way  out.  not 
willing  to  accept  a  "fake  solution.  And  he 
wa^  correct  too.  while  listing  the  steps  he 
ha^  Xn  to  receive  any  -elproc^  action  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam,  to  tel  the  goy- 
ermnent  there  that  it  -^^^^  ^^'^'^^if^^ 
the  pressures  which  sweep  the  United  States 
in  a  presidential  election  year. 
THe  people  of  the  United  States  share  Mr. 


HOW   STRONG   IS  THE   FRANC? 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article.  Miss  Sylvia  Porter  noted 
some    interesting    statistics    about    the 
French  franc,  including  the  fact  that^ 

Of  45  currencies  surveyed  by  the  First  Na 
ilonal  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  show  he 
comparative  shrinkage  in  their  value  during 
the  most  recent  10-year  span^  \^f/"",t 
franc  comes  out  way  down  in  31st  place. 
( The  dollar  is  in  fourth  place,  i 

The  poor  record  of  the  franc  has  re- 
sulted in  extensive  gold  hoarding  by  the 
French  people  and  the  Government.  Sucn 
gold   holdings  add  fuel   to  General   de 
Gaulle's  efforts  to  topple  the  dollar  in 
effort  to  raise  the  price  of  gold. 
As  the  article  concludes; 
None   of  this  eases   the  challenge   to  our 
dollar.  But  it  does  .  .  .  help  put  De  Gaulle  s 
franc  where  it  belongs 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  "How  Strong  Is  the 
Franc?"  be  inserted  at  this  point  m  the 

Record.  ^.        _h„iq 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.From   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar. 
28,  19681 
How  Strong  Is  the  Franc? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
The    way    French    President    Charles    de 
Oaune  is  continuing  and  actually  stepping 
UD  his  vicious  attacks  on  the  U.S.  dollkr  In 
sfockl^olm  today,  you  easily  ^l^^^^^^^'^^l 
that  he  18  leading  from  the  strength  of   a 
Swerful    currency   backed   by   a  history   of 
Se  prices.  He  isn't,  and  below  you'll  find 
the  facts  to  document  this. 

De  Gaulle  is  obviously  infuriated  by  the 
fa?t  that  the  Free  World's  leading  financial 

powers    have    reached    -B^««'«^*;^r\'il°r 
Prance    that  in  order  to  preserve  the  Inter- 

nLtronal  monetary  ^>-"'«',f«  ^he  Pledged 
be  kept  convertible  into  gold  at  the  pledged 

nrice  of  $35  an  ounce. 

He  is  trying  to  start  a  new  stampede 
inw  gold  wMch  will  send  the  price  of  the 
n^l  soarmg  in  the  free  markets  and  there- 
I'Tew^rd  th'e  speculators  ^nd  hoarde^  .  no 
tiblv  the  French  Government  and  French 
peaslntst    who    have    dumped    dollars    and 

"S  ZrJu'e  ourselves  for  an  instant 
that  the  dollar  is  out  of  danger.  It  will  sink 
into  even  greater  peril  if  the  United  States 
doesn  ^se  the  time  bought  by  the  nation  s 
tereemert  to  slash  the  deficits  In  our  do- 
S"  budget  and   in  our  balance  of  pay- 

""  B^Jt'  this  brutal  reality  doesn't  make  the 
French  franc  superior.  De  Gaulles  arrogance 
does  not  gue  truth  to  his  exaggerated  claims 
for  the  franc.  To  be  specific: 

The  French  franc's  record:  Prance  has  the 
worst  record  of  anv  major  industrial  nat  on 
over  the  Tast  10  years  on  controlling  Uvng 

^-"  ^^o^wro^hVmorv^C^TsTuriencTe: 
^;^rvey'enr  tt'^Pirr  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  to  show  the  comparative  shrink- 
age fntlelr  value  during  the  ^o^^l^^^'^^l 
year  span,  the  French  franc  comes  out  way 
"down  in  31st  place. 


The  annual  rate  of  depreciation  in  the 
franc  from  1956  to  1967  was  4.7  percent.  No 
other  major  currency  had  a  depreciation  a. 
severe  as  that  of  the  French  franc. 

in  contrast,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
curvev  shows  the  dollar  in  fourth  place  with 
;«   anual  rate  of  depreciation   over   the   10 
vears  of  18  percent.  The  United  States  Is  be- 
hind only  Ouatemala.  Venezuela  and  Hon- 
duras,  rdrcely  «nanclal-lndustrlal  p^^rs  in 
the  same  categorv   as  the  United  States. 
'"AdmUte^ly.  our  record  is  now  deterlorat  ng 
and   that's   basic  to  our   P«>»'l«^'"■ .  ^"^   ^"* 
franc's  record  still  remains  dreadful. 
'"The  devaluation  history:  The  20th  cenury 
record  of  the  Iranc  has  been  hideous^  Since 
1910    the  currency  has  lost  99  percent  of  lU 
^  aUie  In  terms  of  the  U  S  dollar 

Tn  1910   the  franc  was  worth  20  U  S.  cents^ 

,n  r9'^0    It  wU  down  to  9c;  in  1930.  to  4c;  in 

940    to  2c     in  1950.  to  3    10  of  a  US    cent: 

md   bv    I960,   it   had   .shriveled   to   2- 10c. 

in   1960    France  ordered   100  old  francs  to 

he  uirnedin  for  one  ^^<^^- '/^^^Z'^^HZ'c 
InK  a  couple  of  zeros  and  making  the  franc 
hit  was  worth  2  10  of  a  cent  worth  20c 
That  made  the  currency  appear  "harder  and 
Prances  record  since  1960  has  been  without 
bLmlsh  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  history. 
A^aln  in  contrast,  the  U  S.  dollar  has  been 
devalued  only  once  in  our  Ij^-V^'-^^^^,'^ 
That  took  place  in  1934  when  the  United 
•States  raised  the  price  of  gold  from  $20  6'7 
bounce  to  S35.  equivalent  to  a  *!  Pe'cent 
devaluation     That    was    34    vear^    ago 

France's  gold  record:  Because  of  the  francs 
aw-ful  hlstorv.  the  French  people  and  the 
French  government   have   been   tradltlona  ly 

hoarders' of  gold    ^--^^l^^J^l'^'^  T 

-.xirf  .3=  uL.-fi  have  and  England  has,  to  uc 
^:  op  world  trrde.  promote  the  prosperity  o 
♦iLc  Tnstead  De  Gaulle  has  taken  the 
do  lars^Fran  e  has^ccumulated  and  turned 
^hlm  tn  for  our  gold;  since  1958,  he  has  built 
prances  gold  hoird  from  next  to  nothing  to 
over  $5'4  billion 

Of  course,  a  reason  France  Is  trying  to  top- 
nle  the  dollar  is  the  profit  his  government  ar^d 
the ^ench  people  would  make  if  the  go  d 
irfce^oared.'^Th^s  goal  ranks  second  only  to 
ne  Gaulle's  eagerness  to  see  the  downfall  oi 
fhe^nlted  Stftes  and  the  destruction  of  all 

who  have  trusted  the  US  dollar 

None  of  this  eases  the  challenge  to  fnir  do  - 

Ur   But  It  does.  I  trust,  help  put  De  Oauhe  s 

franc  where  it  belongs 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  ON 

SLUM  LANDLORDS 
Mr     PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  and  pene- 
?rati?g  series  of  articles  on  slum  land- 
lords. The  Journal  assigned  two  crack 
rpnorters    Chris  Lecos  and  Richard  C. 
vS.^  the  task.  They  spent  6  rn.n^hs 
checking  records  on  almost  36.000  pieces 
ofS  property  in  Milwaukee.  To  quote 
from  the  article: 

Tl.e    records    showed    not    only    present 

A^  s  nrovlded  a  comprehensive  pic- 
l"'rrof  o/"oufands  of  homes  fiowed 
•h  rough  the  hands  of  a  m:i  lad  of  real  estate 
fi'^ms  'investors  and  individual  buyer  ^ 

At    the    cltv   health   department,    the   re 
p.t;ers'c^.ecked  records  of  housin,  c^ode    1o- 

ations  and  orders  ^^*'^J,„^^:  J°be  'ore 
unsanitary  garbage  conditions  '^^'^^  "°;^ 

Thousands   of   records   and   case   histories 
of   >=t>ecifc   addresses,   some  dating   i^^cK    lu 

Hr  oT-yf  ersy.  'isr.°U"; 

properties,  were  examined.  H=.ndlln« 

A  check  Of   the  county  courts  handling 
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of  every   housing   violation   case   since    1963 
followed 

Records  at  the  secretary  of  state's  office  in 
Madison  were  used  to  obtain  tlie  identities 
of  officers  and  board  members  of  about  250 
corporations  that  owned  core  property  and 
lending  agencies,  partly  to  learn  the  con- 
nections betvieen  Individuals. 

All  this  was  done  just  for  this  series 
of  articles. 

Although  I  plan  to  comment  later  on 
specific  things  they  found,  let  me  now 
just  mention  a  few  key  findings. 

They  found  that  many  of  the  slum 
properties  were  owned  by  a  few  individ- 
uals whose  characteristics  were  described 
by  one  of  the  few  as  talcing  'knowledge. 
experience  and  a  cast  iron  stomach." 
Another  large  slumowner  described  her 
many  experiences  in  court  on  housing 
code  violations  by  saying  "When  I  go  to 
court.  I  see  all  my  cronies." 

Obviously,  many  of  the  slumlords  are 
transferring  slum  properties  among 
themselves  and.  I  would  bet.  are  gaining 
great  tax  advantages  by  so  doing.  Sec- 
ondly, the  penalties  meted  out  by  the 
courts  are-not  an  effected  deterrent.  Even 
though  the  number  of  cases  involving 
housing  code  violations  which  reach  the 
courts  are  increasing  and  even  though 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts  are 
growing  more  severe,  all  too  many  prop- 
erties still  do  not  live  up  to  the  minimal 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Milwaukee 
housing  code. 

I  think  this  clearly  points  to  the  need 
to  pass  my  bill,  S.  3234.  which  would  dis- 
allow the  depreciation  deduction  to  land- 
lords who  have  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  housing  code.  This  would  be  a 
much  greater  inducement  to  landlords  to 
maintain  their  properties  than  the  pen- 
alties which  can  now  be  applied  to  them. 
This  bill  would  also  strike  at  those  most 
capable  of  maintaining  the  property — 
the  large  professional  landlord,  the  land- 
lord who  owns  large  numbers  of  slum 
properties  as  in  investment.  This  is  the 
individual  who  has  the  most  to  gain  from 
the  depreciation  deduction  and,  under 
my  bill,  the  most  to  lose  unless  he  main- 
tains his  property. 


through  a  similar  ordeal  of  abuse  and 
lack  of  confidence  and  divisiveness. 

Placing  the  unity  of  the  Nation  and  the 
quest  for  peace  above  every  other  con- 
sideration. President  Johnson  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  supreme  political 
sacrifice  and  step  down  at  the  close  of 
his  term. 

I,  for  one,  regret  the  President's  deci- 
sion. History  will,  I  am  certain,  accord 
his  administration  veo'  high  marks.  And 
I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  major 
source  of  the  national  disunity  for  which 
the  President  apparently  now  blames 
himself,  is  not  so  much  the  President  as 
some  of  the  more  unrestrained  critics  of 
our  Vietnam  policy.  In  any  case,  the 
critics  have  now  placed  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  course  of 
events. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  President's  deci- 
sion will  help  to  bring  about  that  greater 
unity  of  national  purpose  which  eluded 
him. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  moving  appeal  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  will  finally  penetrate  the 
hard  crust  of  Communist  obduracy  and 
pave  the  way  to  a  just  .settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 
I  think  we  need  more  information, 
however,  before  a  clear  assessment  can 
be  made  of  the  significance  of  the  state- 
ment put  out  by  Hanoi  this  morning,  in 
which  it  offered  to  discuss  "the  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  bombing  and  all  other 
war  acts  against  the  North  Vietnamese." 
but  indicated  no  willingness  to  discuss 
the  cessation  of  acts  of  war  directed 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  at  least  hope  that  Hanoi  will 
move  one  step  further  and  agree  to  make 
the  discussions  two-sided,  because  only 
such  discussions  can  truly  serve  the  cause 
of  peace. 


I  sav  to  you,  Milt;  I  have  long  cher- 
ished your  friendship.  You  have  been  an 
honest  and  fair  newspaperman  and  .i 
credit  to  your  profession  and  your  com- 
munity. Best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
happiness  in  your  retirement. 


JOHNSON  STEPDOWN  IS  IN  IN- 
TEREST OF  NATIONAL  UNITY  AND 
PEACE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by  President 
Johnson's  announcement  that  he  would 
not  seek  or  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  a  second  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

However  much  some  of  us  may  regret 
the  President's  decision,  it  was  clearly 
prompted  by  patriotic  motivation — a 
motivation  unalloyed  by  any  considera- 
tion of  self. 

The  President  has  pursued  a  course  in 
Vietnam  which  he  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced is  right.  He  has  pursued  this 
course  in  the  face  of  mount  ng  criticism 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  face  of 
frequently  cruel  and  unjust  abuse. 

The  abuse  President  Johnson  could 
take.  But  what  disturbed  him  most  was 
the  growing  acerbity  of  the  division 
within  the  Nation  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  Nor  could  he  derive  much  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  President  Lin- 
coln himself  during  the  Civil  War  passed 


RETIREMENT  OF  MILTON  RONS- 
HEIM.  EDITOR  OF  CADIZ,  OHIO. 
REPUBLICAN 

Mr.  LA'lSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Milton  Ronsheim,  editor 
of  the  Cadiz  Republican,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  at  Cadiz.  Ohio,  is  about 
to  retire  from  the  active  field  of  journal- 
ism. I  further  regret  that  my  heavy 
schedule  will  not  permit  me  to  attend 
a  testimonial  dinner  that  will  be  held  Ln 
his  honor  Wednesday  evening.  May  10. 
and  tha:  I.  therefore,  will  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  greet  him  personally  and 
wish  him  well. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rons- 
heim in  1944.  when  I  was  vis'ting  Har- 
ri.-'jn  Countv  n\  mv  campaign  for  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio.  I  found  him  to  be  an  honest. 
cjurageous.  and  successful  newspaper 
editor,  highly  respected  by  all.  He  con- 
fidi'd  in  me  his  deep  concern  for  the  eco- 
!'.  imic  future  of  Harrison  County  because 
of  liie  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  farm- 
land that  were  being  ravaged  by  the 
str  p  rainhig  of  coal.  He  is  a  true  con- 
servaloni.^t.  and  I  shall  n^ver  forget  the 
v.i'.u.be  assi.-tance  he  gave  me  in  my 
long  fight  to  enact  a  law  requiring  strip 
miners  to  restore  the  ugly  spoil  banks 
'.eft  by  their  operations. 


AREA  WIDE  PLANNING 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  all  local 
units  of  government  are  hard  pressed  to 
provide  the  financial  support  for  needed 
public  facilities.  But  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding public  services  of  high  quality  as 
well  as  the  total  cost  of  those  services  is 
often  considerably  increased  because  of 
the  fragmented  nature  of  our  local  gov- 
ermnent  structure— there  are  usually  at 
least  a  dozen  or  more  governmental 
units  in  a  given  metropolitan  area  and 
surrounding  rural  areas.  Because  of  Hie 
separate,  independent  identity  of  each 
of  these  units  there  is  oftentimes  an  un- 
necessary duplication  of  public  facilities 
in  a  given  area. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  overcome  by  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning.  Effective 
planning  can  result  in  better  service  to 
more  people  throughout  the  area  and 
also  reduce  total  costs  because  of  the 
"economy  of  scale"  principle. 

When  several  localities  join  to  provide 
needed  public  facilities— be  it  a  library, 
a  sewer  system,  or  a  hospital — they  can 
do  it  more  efficiently  and  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  resultant  economies  benefit  each 
participating  jurisdiction. 

When  economies  are  achieved,  more 
scarce  local  money  is  released  for  the 
achievement  of  other  community  objec- 
tives. 

The  encouragement  of  comprehensive. 
areawide  planning  is  not  only  economi- 
cal: in  the  case  of  public  facilities,  it 
often  results  in  better  service— the  dif- 
ference between  mediocrity  and  excel- 
lence in  community  life. 

Local  planning  and  local  initiative  is 
a  prime  goal  if  we  are  to  achie\e  the 
kind  of  healthy,  orderly  growth  that  is 
the  basis  of  national  progress.  The  major 
responsibility  for  areawide  planning  rests 
with  the  local  governments  themselves. 
But  particularly  because  the  Federal 
Government  provides  considerable  grant- 
in-aid  assistance  to  individual  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  development  of  public 
facilities,  it  is  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  also  take  steps  to  encourage 
'  the  local  units  to  develop  areawide  plan- 
ning programs. 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  DECRIES 
AMERICAN  ARMS  CONTRACT 
WITH   JORDAN 

Mr.  PROXM'RE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  m  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer raises  .serious  and  pertinent  ques- 
tions regarding  this  country's  decision 
to  provide  military  arms  to  Jordan.  The 
editorial  points  or.t  that  we  are  on  record 
in  support  of  the  U.N.  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors, 
yet  our  decision  to  provide  arms  to  Jor- 
dan may  actually  exacerbate  tensions  in 
the  area.  For  these  arms,  if  they  are  used 
at  all.  will  be  used  against  Israel. 


In  effect  we  are  simply  following  m  the 
footsteps  of  the  Russians  who  are  re- 
arming Egvpt  for  another  Mideast  con- 
fomation.  Far  from  contribu  ing  to 
oeace  in  this  volatile  area  we  are  fanning 
Sie  fl^nes  of  another  conflagration  by 
uroviding  Jordan  with  hardware  that 
can  only  be  used  to  tear  down  what  we 
togetl  ef  with  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
United  Nations  are  attempting  to  build 

'^'^I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
quirer editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  for  Jordan 

The  signing  by  the  U.S.  State  Department 
of?new  arms  contract  with  Jorda.ihas  not 

come  at  the  most   P^of'""^   ""J^^  1^! 
midst  of  a  fresh  erxiptlon  of  hostilities  be 
Tween  Jordan  and  Israel, 
^e  US.  IS  on  record  in  favor  of  a  cease- 
fire resolution  in  the  united  Nations  Secur- 
ftv  cSciV,  Which  was  intended  to  bring  to 
,n  end  ?he  warfare  that  broke  out  last  June 
vnd  resulted  in  quick  Arab  defeat    The  U.S. 
'Coined  other  Security  Council  members  las 
veerm   condemning   Israel    for    its    reprisal 
rad   agamst   guerrilla   bases  in   Jordan,   and 
i    deploring  all  violations  of  the  cease-fire^ 
Yet    he  Administration  apparently  sees  no 
incongruity   in    furnishing   Jordan   with   the 
ms  and  the  planes  which  It  may  use  in  con- 
tinued  violation  of   the  ^ease-f^re  order^  It 
lias  to  be  a  very  naive  person   'ndeed  who 
would  think  that  the  dozen  or  more  F-104 
e°s    the  100  tanks  and  the  other  arms  fur- 
Jnshed   Jordan   in   the  latest   State   Depar  - 
ment  deal  will  be  employed  against  any  tar 

""so"e?Russra  is  in  the  process  of  replacing 

for   N^er   all   the   planes,   tanks   -nd   guns 

lost   bv   the   Egyptians   in   ^he   rout   of   last 

June.  Is  it  Administration  policy  in  Wash- 

iZon  to  have  the  US.  join  in  a  race  wnth 

the  Soviets  to  arm  the  Arabs  for  still  another 

n    at  destroving  Israel?  The  West  Bank  of 

\\{e  Jordan,  and  now  the  East  Bank,  too   are 

littered  with  the  debris  of  Jordanian  tanks 

nd  armored  cars  wTecked  in  the  exchange  of 

gunfire  with   the  Israelis.  Those  tanks  and 

oars  were  American-made.  Are  -;eJo  go  °n 

replenishing    the    Arab    arsenal    for    further 

war  on  Israel? 


generation  plant  at  Dresden.  IHinols^ General 

llectric  apparatus  and  ^"'P'"^ '  „  f/J^^^  ^n 
Dubllc  New  ventures,  such  as  information 
^d  communications  systems  for  use  in  traffic 
Control,  education,  medical  surveillance  ...d 
nolice  work  speed  communications  in  toda>  s 
m  paced  world  GE  rapid  transit  equip- 
ment helps  people  solve  the  problem  of  con- 
gested streets  in  heavily  populated  urban 
centers  Our  homes  have  been  made  more 
comfortable  through  the  use  of  many  fa- 
miliar  GE  products. 


Milwaukee  as  well  as  all  of  Wisconsin 
is  proud  of  the  remarkable  record 
Achieved  by  General  Electric  I  have  care- 
fully looked  at  this  annual  report  ad 
highlv  recommend  it  to  Senators.  I  would 
Singly  supply  copies  to  any  Senator 
who  would  like  to  read  the  report. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  AND 
MILWAUKEE 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  1967 
annual  report  of  the  General  Electric 
Co  is  more  than  a  statement  of  earn- 
ings It  tells  the  reader  more  than  pust 
statistics,  that  GE's  sales  and  earnings 
reached  a  new  high  in  1967.  and  that 
there  was  a  7-percent  rise  in  earnings. 

Mr  J  W  Nelson,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  General  Electric  Co,,  in  Milwaukee 
accurately  described  this  report  when  he 

said: 

All  of  us  are  interested  ...  In  Improving 

the  quality  of  life  in  our  ^°'"'«"'^ity  ^"ILVwI  a 
of  us  is  working  in  his  own  way  to  "^alte  a 
contribution  toward  that  end.  The  enclosed 
1967  Annual  Report  tells  the  story  of  more 
than  300,000  General  Electric  men  ai^d 
women-2.500  of  them  in  M»l**f  ^5-,^^° '^^ 
addition  to  personal  and  private  action  are 
engaged  in  producing  goods  and  services  to 
help  solve  human  problems  in  cities  and  com- 
munities across  the  nation. 

From  the  heartbeat  of  a  small  boy  made 
possible  by  his  Pa«maker  made  here  In 
Milwaukee  to  the  electric  heartbeat  of  a 
mighty   city  supplied  by   an  atomic  power 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS    WILL    MOVE    NA- 
??ON  ALONG  LOGICAL  STEPS  TO- 
WARD FREEDOM  FOR  ALL 
Mr    PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  always  manifesting  its  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  man  and  our  Decla- 
ration   of    Independence,    penned     192 
vears  ago.  proclaimed  that  "all  men  aie 
created   equal,   that   they   are   endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 

This  Declaration  was  written  by  its  au- 
thors for  all  men,  not  just  in  this  coun- 
try  but  for  men  everywhere. 

It  was  the  16th  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  stated  that  the  Declaration 
gave  liberty  "not  alone  to  the  People  of 
This  country  but  the  hope  for  all  the 
world  for  all  future  time. 

This  did  not  mean.  President  Linco  n 
ventured,  that  the  United  States  wou^d 
attempt  to  bend  other  nations  to  its  will. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  handlmg  o 
our  policy  with  other  nations  we  ought 
to  be  completely  faithful  to  these  great 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  nK»^tv 

Our  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  liberty 

and  equality  on  an  i^^f  ^'^f.^^^^^^^.'^f  !,' 
I  feel,  is  not  an  insubstantial  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Genocide.  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  would  be 
a  logical  endorsement  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration. 

These  conventions  are  concerned  witn 
human  life  and  rights  and  dignity. 

It  is  time  we  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility and  provide  the  support  for  these 
conventions  for  the  continuing  honor  of 
our  Nation  and  for  its  great  destiny. 


VIEWS  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
?fRE  ON  REPORT  ON  CIVIL  DIS- 
ORDERS 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
26.  in  a  front-page  stor>'  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  the  Acting  Sec- 
cretarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  had  criticized 
the  'report  of  the  President's  National 
Adviso^  Commission  on  Civil  D^soj-ders 
during  a  press  conference  the  previous 
day  The  statements  Acting  Secretary 
Cohen  was  reported  to  have  made  seemed 


to  me  and  to  others  to  constitute  a  very 
serious  undercutting  of  several  of  the 
;no.<;t  basic  conclusions  of  that  report^ 
His  reported  remarks  appeared  a  1  the 
more  distressing  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  Dopariment  itself  administers  a  vco 
large  share  of  precisely  those  programs 
we  must  expand  and  redirect  if  we  are 
to  relieve  the  human  suffering  which 
luels  urban  disorders. 

I  am  verv  happy  Vo  report  that  Act- 
ing SecretaiT  Cohen  has  twice  urged  me 
in  private  notes  since  that  story  ap- 
peared to  .set  aside  any  doubts  I  may 
have  had  about  the  accounts  of  his  press 
conference. 

More  important,  he  has  also  sent  me 
copies  of  two  .speeches  he  '"^de  in  recent 
davs  which  express  his  general  support 
lor  the  Commission's  report.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  speech  he  made  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.,  last  Friday,  he  said: 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  recentlv  reported  that:   "Our  na- 
fonif  moving  "toward    t'-vo    societies     ^ne 
black,  one  whltc-^eparate  and  unequal-  Re- 
'ctK.n  -o  last  .ummer's  disorders  has  qinck- 
ened  the  movement  and  deepened  i^e  dUl- 
sion"   The   Commission   believes   and   I   oe- 
ie"e  that  :his  m.nement  can  be  reversed  i 
•c  continue  to  .strengthen  our  .ommltment 
.   human   resources.   There   ,>re   '"fYvTe 
recommendations   in   the   Commissions  Re- 
po't  which  must  be  implemented. 

An  even  stronger  expression  of  support 
was  voiced  bv  Acting  Secretaiy  Cohen  in 
a  speech  he  made  yesterday  at  American 
University.  This  address,  which  was  ac- 
curately reported  in  a  Washington  Post 
storv  this  morning,  asserted  that . 

We  need  to  reverse  the  tide  of  cyni- 

cism and  ;.lienation  and  hostility. 

This  tide  has  founded  its  most  tragic  ex- 
nrJss  on  in  he  violence  and  destruction  in 
the  ghettos  <.l  American  cities.  The  harsh  and 
,rutlf facts  of  these  disorders  -ere^  ^^^P"! 
hensivelv  described  and  analyzed  in  the  Re 
port  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 

^'^L^commi^slon  made  a  500  page  stud>^of 
What  happened  during  the  riots,  what  caused 
Thern  and  What  ran  be  done  to  preven  them 
n  the  future.  Their  Report  Is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  thinking.  It  should  be  read 
and  thoughtfully  considered  by  evervone. 

The  Report  pointed  out  that  w-e  are  a  Na- 
tion deeplv  divided.  It  put  forward  one  bli  nt^ 
roublinVconcIusion:  'Our  Nation  is  .no^mg 
todav   toward   two   societies,   one   black,   one 
white— separate  but  unequal.' 

The  Report  declared  that  racism  exists  in 
this  countrv.  It  is  at  the  root  of  chscrlnalna- 
tfon  and  prejudice.  Racism,  of  -hat^ver/orm^ 
must  be  eliminated  before  we  can  tnily  have 
an  open  and  just  society. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  two  notes  from  Acting  ^c- 
rctarv  Cohen  and  a  part  of  the  first 
speech  and  the  entire  text  of  the  second 
speech  I  have  cited  be  pnnted  in  the 

Record.  ^,      .»„„^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follow; 


The  Secretary  or  Health. 

Edvcation.  and  Welfare. 
\VashuigW7i.  DC.  March  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  D.C.  ,„^„„  r^-r,  mv 

Dear  Fred:  The  newspaper  stones  on  m> 
views  on  the  Civil  Disorders  Report  are 
grc^slv  misleading  as  to  my  views  and  do  not 
truly  'reflect  my  recommendations  on  Imple- 
menting the  Report. 
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I  nm  apealclng  on  Friday  In  Ann  Arbor  and 
I  enclose  my  spcrcii  which  contains  a  state- 
ment as  to  my  views  on  pages  7  and  8. 
Slncerelv  yours. 

WiiBrR  J.  Cohen. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Excrai^s  Prom  "Thi;  World  or  1976"  by 
WiLBVR  J.  Cohen.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

(Presented  at  the  Honors  Convocation  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.. 
Mar.  29.  1968) 

CHALLENGES 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  Uixu- 
ries  of  non-involvement,  escapism,  and 
apathy  on  the  part  of  any  generation.  There 
are  grave  difficulties  which  must  be  grappled 
with  honestly  and  immediately. 

There  are  deep  divisions  in  our  society— 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and 
the  old.  and  black  and  white. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  recently  reported  that:  "Our 
nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 
black  one  white— separate  and  unequal. 
Reaction  to  last  summer's  disorders  has 
quickened  the  movement  and  deepened  the 
division."  The  Commission  believes  and  I  be- 
lieve that;  this  movement  can  be  reversed  if 
we  continue  to  strengthen  our  commitment 
to  human  resources.  There  are  manv  good 
recommendations  In  the  Commission's  Re- 
port which  must  be  Implemented. 

We  must  all  make  an  effort  to  understand 
the  other  fellow's  world  and  help  break  down 
the  barriers  of  fear,  misunderstanding,  anger 
and  despair.  We  must  get  at  the  root  causes 
of  the  alienation  and  dlvlslveness  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  eliminate  any  and  all  kinds  of 

racism. 

Learning  about  the  worlds  other  than  your 
own  Is  part  of  your  continuing  education  and 
part  of  your  responsibility  as  an  educated 
and  Involved  citizen. 

If  you  are  white,  try  to  understand  how  It 
feels  to  live  and  react  like  a  Negro,  or  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  or  a  Mexican  American.  Spend  some 
time  In  a  ghetto  or  In  a  barrio. 

If  you  are  a  scientist,  spend  some  time  un- 
derstanding the  business  world. 

If  you  plan  on  entering  business,  learn 
about  the  world  of  government.  Spend  some 
time  in  public  service. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  career  of  public 
service  find  out  what  the  businessman  and 
the  taxpayer  think  U  Important. 

Through  the  Increased  understanding  and 
knowledge  that  you  gain  7°"  ^''"l  ^'^  ,^^ 
better  able  and  more  willing  to  attack  the 
many  problems  that  must  become  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
To-  Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
Prom-  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Acting  Secretary. 

My  views  on  the  Civil  Disorders  Report  were 
not  accurately  nor  fully  reported  In  the 
papers.  My  attached  speech  therefore  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you. 

INDIVIDUAL   AND   CORPORATE    RESPONSIBILITY    IN 

Today's  World* 

(Bv  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.   Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate 
m  your  conference.  These  conferences  are 
useful  to  us  in  government.  They  help  to 
clarify  Issues,  to  identify  problems,  to  discuss 
differences  and  to  nnd  solutions.  Conferences 
such  as  these  help  to  minimize  frictions  and 
frustrations,  to  find  ways  of  working  together 
harmoniously. 

The  problems  before  us  today  are  so  huge 
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•  Presented  to  the  American  University's 
Eighth  Annual  Washington  Conference  on 
Business-Government  Relations.  April  2. 
1968.  Washington.  D.C..  2:30  p.m. 


and  so  complex  that  they  demand  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  groups.  No  one 
sector  can  provide  the  solutions -not  gov- 
ernment alone,  nor  business,  r.or  labor,  nor 
the  professions.  All  of  us  are  affected.  All  of 
us  must  be  involved. 

I  am  encouraKCd  bv  the  initial  response  of 
the  business  community  to  the  complex  so- 
cial issues  facing  our  Nation  today.  Many 
busines.s  leaders  have  shown  a  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  and  a  deep  concern  for 
communltv  effort-s  to  break  through  the  bar- 
riers of  paralysis  and  despair.  They  are  com- 
ing up  with  new  Ideas — n£W  ideas  to  create 
lob  opportunities,  to  reduce  the  blight  of  our 
cities,  to  help  people  who  are  entrapped  by 
poverty,     racial     discrimination,     and    slum 

living.  ^     ^,  .       , 

We  need  these  ideas  to  reverse  the  tide  or 
cynicism  and  alienation  and  hostility. 

This  tide  has  found  its  most  tragic  expres- 
sion in  the  violence  and  destruction  in  the 
ghettos  of  American  cities.  The  harsh  and 
bnital  facts  of  these  disorders  were  compre- 
hensively described  and  analyzed  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  Commission  made  a  500  page  study  of 
what  happened  during  the  riots,  what  caused 
them  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  them 
in  the  future  Their  Report  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  thinking.  It  should  be  read 
and  thoughtfully  considered  by  everyone. 

The  Report  pointed  out  that  we  are  a  Na- 
tion deeply  divided.  It  put  forward  one 
blunt  troubling  conclusion:  "Our  Nation  Is 
moving  today  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white — separate  but  unequal." 

The  Report  declared  that  racism  exists  In 
this  country.  It  Is  at  the  root  of  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice.  Racism,  of  whatever 
form,  must  be  eliminated  before  we  can  truly 
have  an  open  and  Just  society. 

But  other  obstacles  must  also  be  removed 
before  our  society  can  be  all  that  we  want 
it  to  be.  Some  of  these  are  indifference, 
apathy,  fear,  misunderstanding,  and  above 
all,  ignorance.  Racism  itself  is  the  compound 
of  several  of  these  components.  It  is  found 
in  the  black  as  well  :is  the  white  community 
and  serves  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
The  trend  -^oward  separatism  can  be  re- 
versed If  a  national  commitment  to  action 
IS  made,  backed  bv  every  available  resource 
and  a  new  will  of   the  American  people. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Commission 
Report.  It  reaffirms  our  national  goals  and 
ideals  at  a  time  when  our  greatest  single 
task  is  to  heal  the  divisions  in  our  society. 
For  some  time  now  people  in  and  outside 
of  government  have  been  engaged  in  the 
difficult  and  infinitely  complex  task  of  get- 
ting at  the  causes  of  poverty  and  discrimi- 
nation. Programs  and  projects  have  been 
started  which  Involve  long-range  and  long- 
term  commitments,  where  results  are  not 
immediatelv  apparent.  We  are  preparing  to- 
morrows  generation  with  our  current  mas- 
sive investment  in  education.  A  good  start 
has  been  made.  And  the  Commission  Report, 
provides  a  new  focus  and  a  new  urgency  for 
all  of  our  efforts  in  fields  relating  to  human 
well-being. 

That  is  whv  I  believe  It  Is  Important  that 
immediate  efforts  be  directed  to  implement- 
ing as  many  of  the  recommendations  as  pos- 
sible as  promptly  as  possible. 

It  IS  also  important  to  place  these  recom- 
mendations in  proper  perspective.  They  call 
for  action  not  only  by  all  three  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government— the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  branches — but  also  by 
State  and  local  governments,  by  people  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  the  central  cities,  by  the 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio,  by  the 
schools  and  churches  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations, bv  the  police,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
buslneesm'en.  No  single  organization  Is 
bLomed  for  our  present  plight  and  no  single, 
simple  solution  is  advocated.  The  Report 
ai^ks  ai;  of  us  to  work  together  to  find  ways 
cut  of  our  difficulties. 


Many  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Re- 
port involve  the  areas  for  which  I  have  re- 
sponsibility as  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned with  health,  education,  and  welfare 
I  have  already  instituted  measures  to  carry 
out  a  number  of  the  recommendation.?  in 
the  Report  and  other  recommendations  are 
being  pursued  through  Congressional  .^nd 
judicial  action. 

In  the  welfare  area,  I  have  recomnur.^led 
to  the  Congress  a  postponement  of  the 
••APDC  freeze"  on  Federal  payments  con- 
tained m  the  1967  amendments.  Leglsla'.on 
,9  pending  on  this  matter.  We  have  insti- 
tuted changes  in  policies  to  establish,  in  the 
words  of  the  Report,  -clear  and  enforceable 
riehts"  to  welfare. 

The  President  has  established  a  Commis- 
cion  on  Income  Maintenance  Program.s  tn 
overhaul  the  welfare  system.  Judicial  review 
is  underway  on  the  "Man-ln-the-house  and 
residence  requirements  which  exclude  bona 
fide  needy  persons  and  needy  children  from 

^\n  addition,  we  have  recommended  tliat 
the  social  security  program  be  Improved  by 
increasing  the  minimum  "^°"^*j'y  J'^"/";-; 
from  $55  to  $70  a  month  and  from  $82  50 
to  $105  for  a  couple.  This  would  take  about 
one  million  people  out  of  poverty. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we  are  wording 
on  the  recommendation  to  expand  earU 
childhood  education.  We  will  be  expanding 
day  care  services  for  children  of  workup 
mothers  and  providing  these  services  wi.b 
the  involvement  of  parents  and  the  com- 
munity. We  have  requested  additional  luncis 
for  these  programs. 

We  have  requested  that  Congress  expand 
the  Teacher  Corps— an  Imaginative  way  to 
bring  more  teachers  to  the  urban  and  rur..l 
pockets  of  poverty.  „„rf„, 

We  recently  Issued  new  guidelines  undei 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  on  ellmlnnt 
ine  segregation  in  schools,  which  will  have 
special  impact  on  schools  In   the   northern 

cities 

We'  are  proceeding  with  Improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  ghetto  schoob 
through  Titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  the  Elemen 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  encour- 
aging better  community-school  relations  and 
win  step  up  Its  work  In  this  area. 

The  Department's  current  budget  for  eau- 
catlon  also  gives  high  P^or^'ty  to  several  ke> 
thrusts  against  poverty  and  educational  dls- 
advantage.  We  are  seeking  Increases  In  funds 
for  topfoved  teacher  training.  partlcularK 
for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  for  a  nev. 
bilingual  education  program,  for  a  neMi 
Stay-in-School  program  to  prevent  dropouts 
and     for     a     continued     attack     on     aduH 

"  WUh^^egard  to  new  education  legislation 
we  are  supporting  measures  now  pending  in 
Congress  to  expand  vocational  and  technica. 
tra?mng  We  are  also  seeking  legislation  t^ 
authorize  a  new  program  of  counseling  and 
assistance  for  disadvantaged  college  students 
Tnelp  them  make  a  success  of  their  studies, 
and  expanded  student  financial  aid  for  the 
needy  and  disadvantaged.  j,„„„ 

In  the  health  area,  we  are.  In  accordance 
with  Congressional  authorizations,  expana- 
ing  family  planning  services.  We  also  plan  to 
tep  up  maternal  and  child  health  service 
in  ghetto  areas  where  many  families  do  not 
ha^e  family  physicians.  We  have  recom- 
mended additional  legislation  in  this  fielc.    ^ 

All  of  these  steps  are  in  the  direction  u. 
implementing  the  Commissions  ReP°[t  _\\c 
must   also   secure   open   housing  legislation. 
expand  job  opportunities,  and  develop  specu. 
traming  programs   for   the  di.f/ij„%"^^^ff,, 
hope  to  work  constructively  with  former  Sec 
retarv  John  Gardner  in  the  Urban  Coalition 
to  bring  government  services  Into  the  central 
cities  more  efficiently  and  promptly. 

And  I  believe  that  you  in  the  business 
community  can  also  contribute  toward  the 
effort  that  all  of  us  must  make  In  the  clues. 


It  is  up  to  businessmen,  of  course,  to  pro- 
vide jobs— jobs  conveniently  located.  In 
places  that  are  accessible  to  the  dlsadvan- 
taeed  Many  plant*  have  been  located  with- 
out regard  for  transportation  or  housing 
without  regard  for  the  man  who  *ant*  and 
needs  a  job  but  who  has  no  way  to  get  to  it. 
Government  agencies  must  simllarty  review 
their  policies  and  practices  In  this  regard. 

The  business  community  Is  partlculariy 
well  equipped  to  provide  more  job  oppor- 
Uinlt^s  Snd  job  training.  Discriminatory 
practices  must  be  abolished  In  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  employees.  But  just  pro- 
viding opportunities  Is  not  enough.  We  must 
also  reach  out  to  the  disadvantaged  groups, 
.ind  provide  encouragement  and  motivation. 
Supervisory  personnel  who  are  syrnpathetlc 
and  understanding  can  help  many  of  the  dis- 
advantaged to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  of  work. 

The  businessman  should  also  look  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  office  or  factory  to  the 
total  needs  of  his  community. 

An  urgent  need  in  every  community  is 
better  education.  The  Commission  found 
that  one  of  the  major  sources  of  discontent 
m  our  society  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
L'hetto  schools  to  provide  the  education 
which  could  overcome  the  effects  of  discrimi- 
nation and  deprivptlon. 

Inner  city  schools  fall  far  short  of  the  qual- 
ity that  Is  needed.  They  often  lack  adequate 
^nanclal  support.  Many  times  they  lack  good 
teachers  and  equipment.  They  may  be  rigidly 
'.egregated  as  the  result  of  housing  practices. 
Children  are  often  racially  isolated  They 
start  behind  when  they  enter  school  and  they 
fall  further  behind  each  year.  Ultimately, 
many  of  them  drop  out  before  their  educa- 
tion is  completed 

I  think  the  business  conmiunity  can  take 
number  of  constructive  actions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  inner-city  education.  Here  are 
just  a  few: 

Set  up  training  programs  for  school  drop- 
outs. .  _  .  ,„. 
Cooperate  In  work-study  programs  for  high 
school  as  well  as  college  students. 

Help  the  schools  develop  a  curriculum  that 
win  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  labor 
market. 

Institute  in-plant  adult  education  courses 
for  low  skilled  workers. 

Encourage  top  level  management  to  par- 
ticipate in  classroom  activities— such  as 
donating  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  teaching 
the  disadvantaged  or  serving  as  Job  and 
guidance  counselors  to  the  students. 

Set  up  a  speakers  bureau  within  your  com- 
pany to  go  out  to  the  schools  and  talk  to  the 
students  about  the  realities  of  the  job 
market. 

Provide  enriching  day  care  centers  for  tne 
pre-school  age  children  of  mothers  who  work 
for  you. 

Make  sure  that  your  community  has  nrst 
rate  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  as 
well  as  a  community  college. 

Encourage  the  use  of  the  school  as  a  com- 
munity center,  open  12  months  a  year.  18 
hours  a  day. 

EUmlnate    de    facto   segregation   wherever 

It  exists. 

As  individuals  you  must  also  Increase  your 
support  of  the  school  through  your  taxes. 
You  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  better  schools. 
As  a  responsible  citizen  you  wUl  have  to  help 
the  community  find  better  ways  of  financing 
education.  Sole  reliance  on  the  property  tax 
is  no  longer  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  way 
of  financing  the  kind  of  education  that  our 
society  requires. 

I  have  barely  touched  on  the  many  ways 
in  which  you  as  businessmen  and  as  Individ- 
uals can  improve  the  quality  of  education. 
There  are  just  as  many  things  that  you  could 
do  to  improve  housing  conditions— encour- 
age the  development  of  new  towns,  the  re- 
habilitation of  slums,  and  most  important, 
exert  every  possible  pressure  to  insure  open 
and  decent  housing  for  every  individual  in 
this  Nation. 


Let  me  mention  one  other  aspect  of  the 
Report  that  has  received  much  less  atten- 
tion than  It  deserves— individual  participa- 
tion The  Commission  touched  on  this  theme 
In  the  chapter  entitled  ■Community  Re- 
sponses'—how individual  citizens  can  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  more  deeply  In  the 
affairs  of  their  community. 

There  are  two  major  elements  to  this  ob- 

First  individual  parUclpatlon  by  people 
of  the  inner  cities  In  plans  and  programs  to 
improve  their  lot.  At  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  feeling  the  individual  has  that  he 
18  trapped  and  without  the  personal  or  mate- 
rial resources  to  change  his  envlronmenr 
We  have  to  find  ways  to  transfer  rights  ana 
responsibilities    to    the    people    long    denied 

^  The  second  need  Is  for  increased  partici- 
pation bv  an  citizens  in  the  problems  of  the 
Khetto.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  face  the 
Ireat  urban  crisis,  we  will  have  to  tap  the 
"helping  spirit"  in  all  Amertcans-the  spirit 
that  helped  build  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA, 
and   the   great  voluntary   movement   in  our 

'^The'^^problem— for  business,  local  govern- 
ment,  schools,  HEW.  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  the  Urban  Coalition— Is  how 
to  mobilize  this  effort,  how  to  enlist  people 
and  get  them  to  work  together  effectively  in 
the  areas  where  they  can  help  the  most^ 
We  in  HEW  are  working  very  hard  on  this 
problem,  and  if  I  am  to  leave  any  message 
with  vou  today  it  is  this  chaUenge;  how  do 
you  tap  the  great  spirit  In  America  that 
wants  to  be  tapped,  that  wants  to  become 
more  deeply  involved,  that  wants  to  con- 
tribute toward  solving  the  urban  crisis? 

The  urban  crisis  and  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty discrimination  and  alienation  that 
accompany  it  will  not  disappear  overnight. 
They  require  massive  and  sustained  Indi- 
vdual,  community,  and  corporate  efforts^ 
But  time  IS  mnning  out  As  de  Tocquevllle 
once  said:  "A  grievance  patiently  endured  so 
lone  as  It  seems  beyond  redress  becomes 
intolerable  once  the  possibility  of  remedy 
crosses  men's  minds." 

And  It  is  becoming  Intolerable  for  many 
American  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups, 
and  rightfully  so.  In  a  Nation  where  more 
and  more  people  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  prosperity  and  where  the  disparity  be- 
tween those  who  have  gained  the  most  ana 
those  who  have  gained  the  least  grows. 

President  Johnson  reminded  us  last 
January:  "Nothing  can  justify  the  continued 
denial  of  equal  justice  and  opportunity  to 
every  American." 

And  he  has  reminded  us  often  that  the 
Nation  has  faced  grave  crises  before.  Open 
confrontation  In  the  past  has  served  to 
unlfv  Americans.  The  Civil  Disorders  Com- 
mission Report  has  focused  attention  on  and 
dramatized  anew  our  most  serious  domestic 

^'^It  iT^up  to  all  of  us  to  respond.  We  can 
make  that  response  If  we  have  the  deter- 
mination and  if  we  all  work  together  con- 
structlvelv.  We  can  reunite  our  people  and 
at  the  same  time  elevate  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

Let's  get  on  with  the  job. 


the  late  Charles  Montague  Cooke  and 
Anna  Charlotte  Rice  Cooke,  on  P^ebruaiy 
8,  1888.  She  was  a  men.ber  of  a  distin- 
guished family  which  pioneered  in  the 
early  development  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  continues  to  make  great  con- 
tributions to  the  business,  civic,  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  the  islands. 

A  major  lifelong  interest  was  the  Hon- 
olulu Academy  of  Arts,  which  she  helped 
her  mother  to  found.  It  was  largely  Mrs. 
Spalding's  work  and  support  which 
brought  the  academy  to  reality,  and  she 
was  its  mainstay  during  the  academy's 
early  years. 

Mrs.  Spalding  contributed  numerous 
works  of  art  to  the  academy,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1966  donated  $10,000  toward 
purchase  of  an  oil  painting  by  Monet. 

Her  beautiful  home  at  2411  Makiki 
Heights  Drive  is  famous  for  its  Japanese 
garden,  which  took  13  years  to  create.  It 
was  the  setting  in  1965  for  a  pageant  on 
the  artistry  of  old  Japan  for  the  Garden 
Club  of  Honolulu.  It  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  receptions  which  drew  admir- 
ing visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  Her 
home  was  always  open  to  members  of 
the  art  world. 

Although  failing  in  health  in  recent 
years.  Mrs.  Spalding  retained  a  firm  in- 
terest in  local  artists  and  sculptors. 

Her  passing  is  mourned  by  all  Hawaii 
and  especially  by  those  in  art  circles  who 
were  inspired  to  greater  efforts  by  her 
benefaction.  As  one  of  her  grateful  bene- 
ficiaries, now  a  successful  artist,  noted: 
Hawaii  art  gained  Immensely  in  prestige 
because  of  her  Influence  and  her  purchase 
of  paintings  ana  sculptures  by  young  artist.^ 
Her  encouragement  and  patronage  of  young 
artists,  and  her  Interest  in  the  highest  qual- 
ity. Influenced  generations  of  artists  In 
Hawaii. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  PHILIP  E. 
SPALDING,  ART  PATRON 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  that  I  pay 
this  tribute  on  the  passing  of  a  beloved 
and  illustrious  patron  of  the  arts  in 
Hawaii,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Spalding. 

Mrs  Spalding  passed  away  In  Honolulu 
last  Saturday.  March  30,  at  the  age  of  80. 
Hers  was  a  life  noteworthy  for  her  pa- 
tronage of  many  of  Hawaii's  artists  and 
for  her  valuable  contributions  of  works 

of  art.  ,  ^        . 

She  was  born  Alice  Cooke,  daughter  of 


Mrs.  Spalding's  death  has  left  a  vast 
void  on  the  cultural  scene  of  the  50th 
State.  She  will  be  sorely  missed  but  her 
lifelong  dedication  to  the  arts  will  re- 
main an  inspiration  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Spalding  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band Philip  E.  Spalding,  now  a  retired 
business  executive,  who  was  formerly 
president  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  one  of 
Hawaii's  largest  corporations.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  that  insti- 
ution.  He  was  also  active  and  prominent 
as  a  leader  of  numerous  economic,  edu- 
cational, civic,  governmental,  and  polit- 
ical organizations. 

Mrs.  Pong  and  I  join  the  people  of 
Hawaii  in  extending  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences and  sorrowful  aloha  to  the  fam- 
ily  her  husband,  their  two  sons.  Philip 

E  Spalding,  Jr..  president  of  Hawaiian 
■Western  Steel,  Lt.,  and  Charles  C.  Spald- 
ing, president  of  the  Hawaiian  Insurance 
&  Guaranty  Co.,  and  consul  for  Belgium 
in  Hawaii:  a  brother.  Theodore  H.  Cooke: 
eight  grandchildren  and  a  great-grand- 
child. ^________^^ 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  May  I  add  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  verv  likely  reas.semble  no  later 
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than  1:15  o'clock  this  afternoon,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  recess  wUl 
not  last  beyond  1:15  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pm  . 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. ) 

At  115  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in 
the  chair  I. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo£uni;_      _.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .   T    ct 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  S.  1314 
is  returned  to  the  calendar. 


UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF  U.S. 
FISHING  VESSELS 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  itiost  immediately  interested 
participants  are  in  the  Chamber  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
560,8.1314.  ^      ^.,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  (S  1314)  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  ap- 
plication and  scope  of  the  exemption 
provided  therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   present   consideration 

of  the  bill?  ^     „       . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  benaie 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  laid 

3,sidc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  business  was  set 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  bill  just  set  aside  is  S.  1314 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Dealing  with  what? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303<b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  modernize  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the 
exemption  provided  therein,  reported  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 
1  Laughter  K  ,  ^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wonderful.  I  thank  the 

%he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana whether  it  is  his  purpose  to  have 
S    1314  returned  to  the  calendar. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  Mr. 
President.  I  make  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
903  S  ''269 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  903  I S.  2269  • ,  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  27,  1954,  relative  to  the  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ^       . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page  i, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "section.",  insert 
"The  amount  fixed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  predicated  upon  at  least  33>3  per 
centum  of  the  contribution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.": and  on  page  4.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "section",  insert  "in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $150,000  annually.':  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ^  nited  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a.^^e-mb/ed^That  the  Act 
of  .august  -27.  1954  ,68  Stat.  883;  22  U.S.a 
1971-19761  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 
••Sec  7  lai  The  Secretary  upon  receipt 
of  an  application  tiled  with  him  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  by  the 
owner  of  anv  vessel  of  the  United  States 
which  IS  documented  or  certified  as  a  com- 
mercial ftshlng  vessel,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  s"ch  other 
ferms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Such  agreement  shall  provide 
that,  .f  said  vessel  is  seized  by  a  foreign 
country  and  detained  under  the  conditions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 

guarantee —  ,   ^         ,,   „„ 

•■,n  the  owner  of  .such  vessel  for  all  ac- 
tual costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  incurred  by  the  owner  during  the 
seizure  and  detention  period  and  as  a  direct 
result  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, resulting  from  (A)  any  damage  to  or 
destruction  of.  such  vessel,  or  '^s  fishing 
gear  or  other  equipment,  iBi  from  the  loss 
or  confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or  equip- 
ment or  (Ci  from  dockage  fees  or  utilities. 
-,2)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  fish  caught  before 
seizure  of  such  vessel  and  confiscated  or. 
spoiled     during     the     period    of     detention: 

'^'^•■(3)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  Us  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seiz- 
tire  and  detention,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  based  on  the  value 
of  the  average  catch  per  day's  fishing  during 
the  three  most  recent  calendar  years  im- 
mediately preceding  such  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel  seized,  or.  if  such  experi- 
ence is  not  available,  then  of  all  commercial 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  same  fishery  as  that  of  the  type  and 
size  of  the  seized  vessel. 

■  lb)  Payments  made  by  th&  Secretary  un- 
der paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tices and  procedvires  of  the  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  commercial  fishing 
Industry  to  which  the  seized  vessel  belongs 


relative  to  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 

■■(C)    The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  by   regulation   fees  which   shall   be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into 
agreements    under    this    section.    Such    fees 
shall  be  adequate  (1 )  to  recover  the  costs  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (2)  to  cover  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  payments  made  by 
the     Secretary     under     this     section      The 
amount     fixed    bv    the    Secret.iry    shall    be 
predicated  upon  at  least  33 'j  per  centum  of 
the  contribution  bv  the  Government  All  fees 
collected  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited 
to    a    separate    account    established    in    the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion All  payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  first  out  of  such  fees  so  long  as  they 
are   available,   and   thereafter  out   of   funds 
which  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  account  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  an  amount  not  t.. 
exceed  $150,000  annually. 

••(d)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  No  payment  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
losses  covered  by  any  policy  of  Insurance 
or  other  provision  of  law. 

•■lei  The  provisions  of  this  section  shah 
be  effective  for  forty-eight  consecutive 
months  beginning  one  hundred  and  eightv 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  and 
take  such  other  measures  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
section  prior  to  such  effective  date. 
••(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
••(1)  the  term  •Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

■•(2)  the  term  •owner"  includes  any  char- 
terer of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel." 

Sec  2  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1954  (68  Stat.  883:  22  U.S.C.  1973).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  tlie 
word  ••fine"  wherever  It  appears  and  the 
words  "license  fee.  registration  fee,  or  any 
other  direct  charge". 

SEC  3  The  Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat  883:  22  U.S.C.  1971-1976),  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Fishermen  s 
Protective  Act  of  1967". 
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The  bill  was  subsequently  reported 
adversely  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  without  amendment. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  'No.  678) 
to  S  2269.  the  pending  business,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  is 
not  at  the  moment  in  the  Chamber  but 
he  is  readily  available.  Thus,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed briefly  on  the  bill.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  will   have  more   to  say 

about  it.  ,  i.    ,.1.       „, 

This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  act 
of  August  27.  1954.  commonly  known  as 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act.  which 
now  provides  that  in  cases  where  a  pri- 
vate vessel  of  the  United  States  is  seized 
by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis  of 
rights  or  claims  in  territorial  waters  or 
the  high  seas  which  are  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  and  when  there  is 
no  dispute  of  material  facts  as  to  the 


location  or  activity  of  such  vessel  at  the 
lime  of  seizure,  fines  paid  in  order  to 
secure  the  prompt  release  of  the  vessel 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  upon  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
S  ■^''69  would  provide  as  follows: 
Fir=t  For  all  U.S.  vessels,  it  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  reimbursement  to 
be  made  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—upon certification  by  the  Secretary 
^f' State— to  include  license  fees,  regis- 
tration fees,  and  any  other  direct  charges 
in  addition  to  fines.  .  ,   «  v,-   „ 

Second    For  U.S.  commercial   fishing 
vessels  it  would  add  a  new  section  which 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   to   enter    into    agreements    with 
vessel  owners  to  guarantee  payment  to 
the  owners  of  certain  actual  costs  result- 
iiii>  from  seizure  and  detention  of  a  ves- 
sel  including  damage,  destruction,  loss, 
or 'confiscation  of  the  vessel,  its  fishing 
.■ear  or  other  equipment,  dockage  and 
utUitv  fees,  payment  to  the  owner  and 
crew  "of  the  market  value  of  fish  confis- 
cated or  spoiled  during  the  detention  of 
the  vessel,  and  payment  to  owners  and 
crew  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
.  ros<;  income  lo.st  as  a  result  of  the  seizure 
or  detention.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  authorized  to  establish 
fees  to  be  paid  bv  vessel  owners  entering 
into   such    assreements,    the    fees    to    be 
adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  guarantee  system  and  a 
reasonable   portion   of  payments   under 
this  svstem.  The  amount  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  shall   be   predicated   upon   at 
least  33  '3  percent  of  the  contribution  by 
the  Government.  The  establishment  of 
the  "uarantee  svstem  would  be  limited 
to    4    years    beginning    180    days    after 
enactment. 

That  last  line,  Mr.  President,  is  very 
important  and  I  want  briefly  to  discuss 
it  More  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  KuchelI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska    IMr.   BartlettI    will 
be  made  on  the  bill  but  because  I  have 
to  120  to  an  Appropriations  Committee 
meeting  at  2  o'clock  I  should  like  to  say 
now  that  that  line,  "The  establishment 
of  the  guaranty  system  will  be  limited 
to    4    vears   beginning    180    days    after 
enactment,"  is  very  important  because 
opposition   to  the   bill   has   been   based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  might  establish  a 
precedent,  that  others  might  suffer  lo.ss 
by  illegal  seizure  of  their  property. 
'  I  suppose  they  could.  If  they  did,  and 
Consress  saw  fit  to  do  that.  I  say  to  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  why  not,  if  .some- 
thing is  illegally  seized,  such  as  property? 
In  this  particular  case,  it  is  a  lot  differ- 
ent That  is  why  it  was  singled  out.  The 
reason  whv  we  put  in  the  4-year  period 
was  so  that  it  will  not  be  permanent,  in 
the  hope  that  the  State  Department  and 
this  Government  can  work  out  with  the 
.seven     countries     of     Latin     America: 
namely,   Argentina,   Chile.   Ecuador.   El 
Salvador,     Nicaragua,      Panama,     and 
Peru— and  three  other  countries,  Costa 
Rica.  Colombia,  and  Uruguay,  who  are 
considering  similar  jurisdictional  claims, 
that  is.  up  to  200  miles,  in  the  hope  that 
within  the  4-year  period  we  can  work 
out   a   decent   arrangement   concerning 
territorial  limits  on  the  high  seas. 
During  the  last  session,  we  passed  a 
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bill  e.stablishinu  the  12-mile  limit.  For 
a  while  we  had  the  3-mile  limit  which 
was  sort  of  fuzzy  and  nebulous.  Most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  established 
international  territorial  limits  of  12 
miles.  And  we  followed  suit 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  other  coun- 
tries will  do  the  same  thinu  and  that  we 
can  have  a  further  international  con- 
ference. We  had  one  in  Geneva,  some 
time  ago.  m  which  we  lost  by  one  vote 
on  the  issue  of  the  countries  that  wanted 
to  establish  a  12-mile  limit  We  hope  to 
reestablish  thus  international  conference 
to  work  that  out 

In  the  meantime,  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
which  are  the  main  offenders,  are  claim- 
ing—and   the  other   five  countries  and 
three  more— the  200-mile  limit,  which  is 
preposterous  in  view  of  the  world  con- 
ditions and  in  view  of  the  great  number 
of  activities  in  international  waters  ol 
manv  nations  of  the  world  in  fisheries. 
Mr    President,  a  good  deal  of  debate 
and  discussion  has  ensued  on  S.  2269,  a 
measure  which  would  provide  some  addi- 
tional relief  to  American-flag  tuna  and 
shrimp  vessels  now  subject  to  seizure  in 
international  waters  off   foreign  shores 
since  the  Committee  on  Commerce  first 
brought  the  matter  to  the  floor  during 
the  first  session. 

Throughout  this  period  tht  illegal 
seizure  of  American  vessels  has  con- 
tinued Thev  have  been  fined,  subjected 
to  licensing  demands,  and  harassed  in 
their  peaceful  pursuit  of  the  manne  re- 
sources. This  regrettable  activity  has 
taken  place  in  waters  in  which  this  Na- 
tion recognizes  as  a  part  of  the  high  sea-s. 
Indeed  we  are  members  of  that  historic 
convention  adopted  at  the  1958  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

As  I  analvze  the  opposition  raised  to 
this  needed  legislation,  it  seems  that  two 
primarv  objections  are  pre.sented.  I  sm- 
cerelv  question  the  validity  of  cither. 

First.  It  is  indicated  that  S.  2269  estab- 
lishes some  kind  of  precedent 

In  mv  judgment,  if  there  is  a  precedent 
in  the  United  States  interceding  on  be- 
half of  American-flag  ve.-^sels  fishing  m 
internationally  recognized  hifh  .-eas 
waters  and  compensating  them  for  los.'^es 
thev  may  suffer,  this  was  c.^tabh.shed  in 
1954  when  the  Congress  pas.sed  the  fisn- 
ermen's  Protective  Act. 

S  2269  is  merely  an  f  xtension  of  this 
long  Vecoenized  compensation.  It  does 
not  in  mv  mind,  establi.'-h  any  new  prec- 
edent Under  the  1954  act.  this  Govern- 
ment repavs  to  the  fishermen  the  amount 
of  fines  levied,  but  a  veiy  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  cur  State  Depart- 
ment has  prevented  the  nece.ssary  com- 
pensation for  other  co'ts  a.s.sessed— aaain 
illegally— by  foreign  governments  against 
American  fishermen. 

Actuallv,  we  might  well  say  that  S. 
•T>69  merelv  pluas  some  loopholes  in  the 
^ct  of  1954.  for  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference to  these  American  fishermen 
whether  their  cost  of  operation  is  dra- 
maticallv  increased  by  fine,  license.  lo.ss 
of  fishins  time,  damage  or  loss  of  gear, 
spoilace  or  confiscation  of  their  catches^ 
or  any  other  products  of  seizure  and 
harassment. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  assuming  the 
U.S.  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas— and  the 


1954  act  requires  that  there  is  no  doubt 
of  position  of  any  vessel  before  compen- 
sation is  to  be  certified— the  act  is  an 
illegal  one 

The  precedent  then  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  national  policy  for  more 
than  13  years 

Second,  .■^ome  have  claimed  that  S 
2269  provides  a  prefeitnce  to  American- 
l!a<;  fishinii  vessels  above  and  beyond  that 
pi  ovided  other  citizens 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  talkini; 
about  two  different  situations  here,  and 
if  some  choose  to  call  this  a  preference. 
I  would  contend  that  it  is  totally  justi- 
fiable 

Again,  this  .so-called  preference  has 
been  a  part  of  our  national  policy  for  the 
past  13  years,  and  S  2269  merely  ex- 
tends tlie  degree  of  coverage:  it  does  not 
istabllsh  such  preference  as  a  new  con- 
cept. 

To  me  there  is  a  va.st  difference  be- 
tween an  American  citizen,  corporate 
entitv.  or  whatever,  which  might  estab- 
lish an  enterprise  on  foreign  .soil  I  would 
hope  that  this  Nation  would  take  all 
action  to  protect  that  citizen's  rights,  but 
guarantee  of  compensation  for  this  .sit- 
uation where  the  risk  is  a  calculated  one 
is  far  different  than  the  peaceful  pur- 
.suit  of  high  seas  fishing  or  the  rights  of 
innocent  pa.ssage  of  ves.sels. 

There   is   another   factor   here   which 
needs  to  be  emphasized. 

This  Nation's  present  and  future  se- 
curity is  vitally  dependent  upon  a  narrow 
territorial  sea  throughout  the  world,  thus 
assuring  free  passage  for  our  naval  ves- 
sels to  resuiarly  occurnnu'  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  worid.  This  recognized 
right  can  only  be  maintained  by  u.se,  and 
the  best  example  of  defending  this  es- 
sential principle  has  been  our  American 
fisherman.  They  have  carried  this  bat- 
tle with  considerable  individual  sacri- 
fice, and  although  the  1954  Fi.shermen's 
Protective  Act  was  of  :JOod  assistance, 
tiiere  is  an  immediate  need  for  the  ad- 
ditional compensation  provided  in  S. 
2269. 

Other  objections  have  been  raised  at 
this  Government's  failure  to  recapture 
the.se  illegal  fines  as  the  record  shows 
that  the  State  Department,  despite 
strong  prote.sts  at  the  actions  of  the.se 
countries  on  the  high  seas,  have  not  re- 
turned a  dime  to  the  US    Trea.sury 

This  problem  is  clearly  resolved  with 
the  amendment  to  S.  2269  which  is  be- 
tore  you  today. 

I  could  speak  at  much  greater  lencth 
on  the  hii^torv  and  need  in  this  critical 
situation.  I  know  that  others  will  wish 
to  make  expressions,  and  my  prima r>' 
uoal  today  has  been  to  clarify  some  of 
the  objections  as  expressed  here  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee  sessions. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Wa.shineton  yield  for  one 
brief  moment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator made  reference  to  the  act  pas.sed 
last  session  extending  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  to  12  miles.  I  am 
sure  he  Intended  to  make  it  clear  that 
that  act  had  to  do  only  with  fi.shlne. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Fishing  zones  alone  In 
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other  respects,  we  still  recognize  the  3- 
mlle  limit:  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Nine  miles  plus  3 
miles  for  fisheries.  I  am  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  meant  fisheries.  But  the  200- 
mlle  limit  has  been  established  by  these 
countries,  directed  not  only  against  fish- 
eries but  most  anything  they  want  to. 
apparently. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr   BARTLETT.  In  fact,  these  coun- 
tries have  established  a  200-mile  terri- 
torial seas  limit,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Now  I  have  a 
strange  anecdote  to  relate  about  the  200- 
mile  limit.  In  Peru,  I  held  talks  with  the 
highest  officials  of  the  government  about 
the  200-mile  limit.  They  looked  me 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  said,  "We  did  not 
establish  the  200  miles.  You  did"— mean- 
ing we.  the  United  States. 

I  said,  "How  is  that?"  They  pulled  out 
a  musty  old  order  that  had  been  in  a 
drawer— I  -guess  they  kept  it  handy— is- 
sued during-  World  War  II  by  President 
Roosevelt,  establishing  a  200-mlle  neu- 
trality zone  around  the  western  part  of 
South  America  as  protection.  They 
picked  that  up  and  said  it  should  be  200 
miles  off  their  coast  for  fishing  and  other 
territorial  matters. 

Our  fishermen  do  not  agree  with  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  fishermen  of  other 
countries  do.  This  is  a  rich  fishing 
ground,  where  the  warm  currents  from 
the  north  meet  the  cold  currents  from 
the  south,  and  it  is  a  feeding  ground  for 
fish.  So  our  people  have  been  harassed 
and  thrown  into  jail  and  have  had  every- 
thing else  happen  to  them  when  they 
have  gone  fishing  there.  Tuna  fishermen 
from  Maine.  Oregon,  California,  and 
other  States,  have  in  the  main  gone 
down  there.  They  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  compete  with  fishermen  from  other 
nations  in  fishing  for  tuna. 

Every  time  they  do,  a  destroyer  shows 
up  and  fires  a  shot  across  the  bow.  Some- 
times they  are  not  accurate  marksmen. 
I  have  kept  my  fingers  cro.ssed,  because 
such  inaccurate  shots  might  lead  to 
greater  incidents  and  trouble  with  those 
countries. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
the  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  destroyers 
that  go  out  and  pick  up  our  fishermen 
are  destroyers  we  gave  those  countries 
for  their  protection.  They  are  being  used 
to  pick  up  our  fishermen.  One  fisherman 
said  to  me.  "You  have  never  been  m 
jail  until  you  have  been  in  a  Peruvian 
jail  or  an  Ecuadorian  jail.  There  is  no 
jail  in  the  world  like  those  jails." 

Our  fishermen  are  fined.  They  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  those  fines.  They 
CO  to  our  State  Department  represent- 
atives. We  used  to  have  a  fund,  very 
similar  to  a  petty  cash  fund,  from  which 
the  Embassy  would  lend  those  fishermen 
money  so  they  could  get  out  of  jail  and 
get  their  ships  back. 

This  measure  is  an  attempt,  after  4 
years,  to  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  an  amendment  on  the  whole  terri- 
torial limit  question.  We  still  adhere  to 
the  3-mile  limit,  as  the  Senator  said. 
That  limit  is  legally  fuzzy.  During  pro- 


hibition, we  called  it  12  miles  Some 
coastal  States  have  different  versions. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington  at  one  time  ruled  that  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington extended  as  far  as  man  could  row 
a  boat.  It  did  not  say  how  big  a  boat  or 
how  strong  a  man. 

The  fixing  of  such  a  limit  arises  from 
the  time  when  one  looked  and  saw  the 
horizon,  which  was  3  miles  away.  Well, 
times  have  changed  and  activities  in  the 
oceans  have  changed,  and  fishing  should 
be  put  within  reasonable  restrictions.  A 
limit  of  200  miles  is  preposterous,  be- 
cause most  of  the  commercial  fishing  in 
the  world  is  done  near  the  coastal  areas, 
beyond  where  we  have  the  12-mile  limit 

now. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 
We  were  veiy  generous  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  We  said,  "All  right,  this  in- 
volves international  matters,  and  we 
should  let  our  vei-y  distinguished  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  take  a  look  at 
the  bill."  That  committee  took  a  look  at 
the  bill,  among  other  things  it  is  doing. 
The  committee  decided  it  might  have 
some  serious  international  aspects  and 
consequences.  The  committee  voted,  13 
to  5,  that  it  was  not  a  very  good  bill. 
The  Commerce  Committee  voted  16  to  1 
that  it  was  a  good  bill.  So,  between  the 
two  committees,  a  majority  of  Senators 
voted  that  the  bill  should  be  considered 
favorably. 

I  have  said  that  we  w^ere  very  gener- 
ous in  giving  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
latioiis  Committee.  I  was  hoping,  if  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  thought 
this  was  not  a  very  good  bill,  it  would 
give  us  an  alternative.  I  suppose  the 
committee  has  been  dealing  with  so  many 
alternatives,  it  does  not  know  which  one 
to  accept.  We  ai-e  willing  to  take  an  al- 
ternative, but  we  want  the  problem 
settled.  The  problem  continues.  Every 
2  or  3  months  an  American  boat  is 
seized  and  somebody  is  put  in  jail.  A 
limit  of  200  miles  is  preposterous. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
bill  favorably 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr    LAUSCHE.  I   would  like   to  ask 
several  questions  concerning  what  may 
develop  in  the  event  the  bill  is  passed. 

First,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  this  bill 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  indemnify  a  fisherman  whose  ship, 
equipment,  or  catch  is  seized  by  a  for- 
eign government  while  it  is  in  interna- 
tional waters? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  Government  says  to  the  fisherman. 
■If  you  go  into  the  high  seas  and  your 
ship  IS  .seized,  the  Government  will 
indemnify  you  for  up  to  two-thirds  of 
vour  losses:  first,  for  the  time  lost  in 
the  use  of  the  ship;  second,  for  the  fine 
you  had  to  pay:  third,  for  the  loss  of 
your  catch  or  fish:  fourth,  for  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  your  ships":  and  some  other 
grounds  under  which  Indemnity  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Generally  speak- 
ing, that  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  f  Mr.  Bartlett]  may  go  into  more 
detail. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  permit,  we  laid 
the  groundwork  or  basis  for  this  In 
1954— 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  Is,  Is  It 
not  a  fact  that  what  the  bill  does  Is  In- 
demnify for  losses? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  indemnifies  for 
losses.  That  is  correct.  Part  of  the  in- 
demnity comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  part  of 
It  from  the  fishermen  themselves.  As 
spelled  out  in  the  bill,  the  fishermen 
have  to  pay  one-third. 

Let  us  be  sure  here  that  we  understand 
this  is  not  a  vast  bill  opening  the  gates 
of  the  Treasui-y.  The  period  during  which 
it  will  be  operative,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  is  4  years.  A  limitation  is  writ- 
ten into  the  vevy  language  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
last  September,  providing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  during  any  given  year 
of  those  4  years,  shall  not  pay  more  than 
S150.000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  answer  to  my 
question  has  been  that  this  puts  the 
U.S.  Government  into  the  field  of  guar- 
anteeing to  an  American  national  that, 
if  his  equipment  is  seized  on  the  high 
seas,  the  Government  will  indemnify  him. 
My  next  question  is.  What  about  the 
American  national  who  establishes  a 
business  in  a  foreign  countrj'  and  his 
business  is  seized  by  the  foreign  coun- 
ty-?  Do  we  indemnify  him  for  the  losses 
which  he  sustains? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  had  no  proper  legislative  ju- 
risdiction relating  to  that  problem.  It  was 
concerned  only  with  the  matter  then  be- 
fore us.  as  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  S.  2269. 
in  the  form  it  was  originally  introduced 
and  as  issued  from  the  committee. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  for  fishermen? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  had  no  author- 
ity to  go  beyond  that,  and  we  did  not. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
1954  act  and  the  proposal  here  made  have 
to  do  with  a  ver>-  basic,  extremely  im- 
portant question  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is:  Are  we  going  to  rec- 
ognize, tacitly  or  otherwise,  the  claim  of 
a  200-mUe  territorial  sea  and  a  200-mlle 
fishing  zone,  and  beyond  that  In  some 
cases,  made  by  several  of  these  nations? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  my  ques- 
tion has  not  been  answered.  Do  we  in- 
demnify  an   American   national   whose 
property  is  seized  by  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  an  observa- 
tion? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  can  be 

answered  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Surely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  cases  we  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly  on  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  not  one  Senator  answer  the  ques- 
tion, instead  of  three  standing  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me.  just  very  briefly? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  answer  my  question?  Does 
the  U.S.  Government  Idemnify  a  U.S.  na- 
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tlonal  whose  property  is  confiscated  by 
a  foreign  government? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  cases  we 

have. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  When? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  case  of  war  we 

have.  ^,  , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  do  it  after  we  have 
been  paid  reparations. 

Mr    MAGNUSON.  Yes.  that  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  we  indemnify  the 
U  S   nationals  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  about 

that. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  indemni- 
fied people  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  run  out  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  done  it  in  some  cases.  But  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question,  as  a  matter  of  law 
we  do  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  private  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  many  cases  where  there  have 
been  instances  of  such  indemnification. 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  single  those  out. 
But  the  Senator  is  correct:  as  a  matter  of 
law  we  do  not. 

I  must  leave  the  floor  in  a  moment, 
but  the  Senator  asked  one  other  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  is  the  difference  between 
this  situation  and  that  of  the  flshermen. 
My  answer  to  that  is  that  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  vast  difference  between  a 
fishing  ves.sel  and  an  American  citizen 
or  corporate  entity  which  might  establish 
an  enterprise  on  foreign  soil.  I  would 
hope  this  Nation  would  take  action  to 
protect  that  citizen's  rights;  but  to  guar- 
antee compensation  for  a  situation  where 
the  risk  of  loss  is  a  calculated  one  is  far 
different  than  to  guarantee  it  for  the 
peaceful  pursuit,  on  the  high  .seas,  of 
fishing,  with  the  recognized  right  of  in- 
nocent passage  of  vessels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer this  question:  Does  he  insist  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  shoot  it  out  with 
Peru,  or.  if  it  is  unwilling  to  shoot  it  out 
on  the  high  seas,  to  indemnify  these 
fishermen  specially  and  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent than  we  treat  all  other  U.S.  citi- 
zens? Should  we  shoot  it  out.  and  if  we 
do  not  shoot  it  out  shall  we  pay  this  privi- 
leged group  of  flshermen? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  I  am 
afraid  some  fishermen  would  have  al- 
most a  just  cause,  sometimes,  to  justify 
their  shooting  It  out.  Then  we  would  be 
in  real  trouble.  That  Is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  avoid. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  Senator  has  the 

floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Do  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  There  is  no  posslblli- 
tv  of  shooting  it  out  with  those  people 
down  there.  We  do  not  have  anything  on 
hand  with  which  to  shoot.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  August  27.  1967.  with  two  pictures 
and  an  article  concerning  the  seizure  by 
Peru  of  a  U.S.  tuna  boat.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Peruvian  naval  vessel,  show- 
ins  an  officer  holding   a  shotgun  with 


which  he  had  wounded  the  captain  and 
navigator  of  the  American  tuna  boat. 

What  is  this  Peruvian  naval  vessel? 
It  turns  out  that  it  is  a  former  Navy  tug. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  finish  my  ques- 
tion? ^.^    . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  did  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  I  not  tict  an  an- 
swer to  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor.  To  wliom 
did  he  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  is  eager,  anxious,  and  able  to  v-i\e  a 
precise  answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  ha-s  the  floor,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  try  to  remove 
a  little  of  the  confusion  under  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  is  labor- 
ing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
luress  pa.ssed  legislation  sponsored  by  tlie 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl,  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  serves,  providing  that,  in 
event  of  expropriation  of  property  by  a 
foreign  government  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  be  in- 
surance to  indemnity  the  American 
citizen. 

Let  me  add  to  that  something  about 
these  vessels  that  have  been  seized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  cannot 
tell  me  anything. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  are  a  great  man- 
lime  Nation.  Dozens  of  American-flag 
fishing  vessels  have  been  seized  on  the 
open  ocean.  There  have  been  some  peo- 
ple who  would  advocate  that  we  go  to 
war  with  the  countries  that  have  .seized 
them. 

That  IS  obviously  ridiculous.  When  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  uses  the  phrase 
•shoot  It  out,"  I  think  he  is  a  little  wide 
ol  the  mark.  Since  1954,  the  law  of  this 
land  has  provided  for  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  of  a  fishing  vessel,  if 
that  fishing  vessel  is  seized  on  the  open 
ocean.  The  1954  act  provides  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  fines.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  give  some  incentive 
to  the  fishermen  themselves  to  partici- 
pate in  an  insurance  fund.  In  a  few 
moments,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  all  foreign  aid  to  a  countrj- 
which  seizes  an  American-flag  vessel  on 
the  open  ocean.  I  hope  my  able  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
support  that  amendment. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  the 
Senate  has  taken  such  action.  In  1965 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act.  providing  for  a  mandatoi-y  aid 
cut  off.  when  a  South  American  coun- 
trj-  seizes  an  American  vessel  clipper  on 
the  open  seas.  The  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  to  that  amendment.  It  was 


the  House  of  Representatives  that  weak- 
ened It  so  tliat.  today,  there  is  only  a 
discretionary  power  on  the  part  ol  the 
American  Government  to  turn  off  aid. 

The  three  of  us  who  sponsor  this  legis- 
lation will  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
it  mandatory. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
iiom  New  Hamp.'ihire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  vei-y  glad  to  iiear 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator trom  California  about  the  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  offer.  When 
this  bill  was  considered  in  our  commit- 
tee. I  voiced  .some  doubts  about  it.  and  I 
.sliared.  to  a  certain  extent,  the  feelings 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
although  perhaps  not  quite  as  vehe- 
mently, because  it  .seemed  to  me — and  I 
remernber  saying  .so  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee— that  while  I  had 
every  sympatliy  for  the.se  American  fish- 
ermen who  were  losing  their  proi>erty.  I 
also  recognized  the  lact  that  we  should 
tiy  to  encourage,  as  far  as  we  can.  our 
maritime  activities  and  our  fishlne  In- 
dustiy.  and  to  that  extent  the  pr.r;>o.se 
of  the  bill  was  certainly  meritorious 

I  remember  .saying  in  executive  session 
of  the  committee,  and  perhaps  should 
not  say  it  on  tlie  floor,  that  on  occasion 
our  State  Department  was  .spineless 
enough  without  contributing  further  to 
Its  .spinele.s,sness.  We  would  indemnify 
Americans  who  liad  .suffered  unjustly  at 
the  hands  of  other  countries  so  that  they 
would  be  relieved  of  any  pressure  to 
a.ssert  themselves  in  dealing  wltl'.  any 
given  situation.  Tiiat  was  the  fe>eling  I 
entertained. 

I  also  said  that  in  view  ol  the  fact  that 
the  pending  bill  probably  came  about 
largely  because  of  the  exi.stine  situation 
with  Peru,  which  claims  rather  ridicu- 
lously a  territorial  limit  of  200  miles 
out  into  the  ocean,  and  that  we  were  fur- 
nishing aid  to  Peru,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  could  handle  this  matter  without 
establishing  the  precedent  of  indemnify- 
ing those  Americans  who  lost  their  prop- 
erty in  this  manner. 

This  is  not  a  total  indemnity. 
Mr.   BARTLETT.  It   is   66^:,   ijercent. 
And  it  is  50  percent  for  the  loss. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  is  agreed  to  and  if  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine,  is  bombproof 
and  ironclad  enough  so  that  it  will  raise 
a  real  barrier  and  really  mean  the  with- 
holding of  foreign  aid  to  a  country*  that 
is  as  blatant  in  its  dealings  with  our  fish- 
ermen as  this  particular  countr\-  Is.  it 
v.ould  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  Mr. 
KUCHEL  1  so  that  he  may  offer  his  amend- 
ment. However,  before  doing  so.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  think  there  is  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  and  the  ordinary  business 
investment  in  a  foreign  countrs'.  wher- 
ever it  may  be.  And  that  difference  Is 
that  we  reject  the  contention  that  any 
nation  has  a  risht  to  a  territorial  sea  of 
200  miles.  When  these  fishermen  eo 
down  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  or 
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when  sport  fishermen  go  wherever  they 
may  they  are  in  a  measure  defending  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  holding 
that  no  nation  unilaterally  can  declare 
for  itself  a  territorial  sea  200  miles  in 
breadth.  ^  „,       . 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  will  leave  that  up 
to  the  Senator  from  California.  I  want 
to  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  allow  me  to  ask 
a  question  pertaining  to  this  matrt^er? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  amendment,  if  I  may. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  tried 
to  get  some  questions  answered.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  cannot  get  answers  from  the 
proponents  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Clear-cut  answers 
have  been  given  to  evei-y  question. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  have  a  riot  in  the  United  States  and 
the  property  of  our  citizens  is  torn  down 
and  destroyed  by  fire,  does  the  Govern- 
ment indemnify  the  citizen  for  his  loss.^ 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  no.  However.  I  see  no  relation 
between  the  two  events. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  robbed  while  walking  on 
a  street  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  we  indemnify  that  citizen  for  his 

loss'' 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  refers  to 
something  that  has  no  real  connection 
with  this  measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  should  we  in- 
demnify the  sacred  fisherman? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Because  when  he  goes 
down  and  fishes  75  miles  from  the 
coast— or  whatever  the  distance  may 
be— of  a  country  which  claims  this  great 
territorial  sea,  he  is  upholding  the  for- 
eign policy  position  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  we  should  do  this,  and  we 
started  this  in  1954.  We  are  seeking  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  .    ^o„  t 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reply  in  answer  to  what  the  Senator  has 
just  said? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  When  a  U.S.  fisherman 
-oes  into  waters  which  a  foreign  country 
has  told  him  not  to  enter,  is  he  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  claim  a  right  than  is  the 
American  national  who  by  invitation 
goes  into  a  foreign  country  and  estab- 
lishes a  business  there  that  is  later  con- 
fiscated from  him? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  We  are  dealing  with 
a   particular   situation   in   a   particular 

Mr.  President,  l  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thanK 
the  Senator.  I  want  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  678,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  parliamentary  situation  re- 
quires consideration  first  of  committee 

amendments?  „   r™.    o  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 

to  en  bloc.  „    ,    .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

.MUENUMFNT    NCl     678 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  678  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  On  page  o.  be- 
tween lines  2  and  3.  in.sert  ihe  following: 

SE(  3  Section  5  of  the  .Vt  of  August  27. 
1954  (68  Stat  883.  22  U  S.C.  19751.  is  iimended 
lo  read  as  follows: 

•Sec  5  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  make  and  collect  on  claims  agajnst  a  for- 
eign country  for  amounts  expended  by  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  i  Including  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  7)  because  of  the  seizure  of  a 
United  States  vessel  by  .such  country  If. 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  any  such  claim  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  fails  or  refuses  to 
make  pavment  in  full,  the  Secretary  of  State 

shall  promptly  report  such  f'''''^^ V'n  7hPr^ 
to  the  President    The  President  shall  there- 
upon susi>end  all  a.ssistance  Provided  under 
the     Foreign     Assistance     Act     of     1961.     as 
amended    (22    U.SC.    2151    et    seq.).    to    the 
L'overnmenl  of  such  country:   .md  such  sus- 
pension  shall   continue    until    the   Secretary 
of  State  certifies  to  the  President  that  such 
claim  has  been  paid  in  full  by  such  country 
■(b»   From  any  funds  programed   for  the 
rurrent  fiscal  vear  for  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment  of    a"  country    to   which    assistance 
IS  suspended  |as  shown  in  materials  concern- 
niK  such   fiscal   year   presented   to   the  Con- 
gress  in   connection   with    its   consideration 
,f    amendments    to    the    Foreign    Assistance 
\ctl     the  Secretary   of   State  shall   withhold 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  all  such  un- 
nud    claims    of    the    United    States,    which 
amount  shall  be  transferred  to  the  separate 
iccount  established  m  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States   pursuant   to  section   7(cl    for 
the   pavment   of   vessel   owners.   The    Secre- 
•arv  of 'state  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress. 
It  least  once  each  fiscal  year,  a  report  of  all 
suspensions    of    assistance    and    of    amounts 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

•(c)  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
tlie  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1  be  listed  as  a 
coauthor  of  amendment  No.  678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  I  was_ 
fearful  that  the  amendment  would  sim- 
plv  provide  that  foreign  aid  would  be 
suspended    in    a    country    where    these 
claims  were  made  and  where  this  con- 
fiscation   of    our    property    had    taken 
place,  and  that  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  as  they  w-ould 
not  withhold  the  entire  foreign  aid  for  a 
country  because  of  a  few  fishing  ships, 
any  more  than  they  would  go  to  war 
about  it. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  amend- 
ment—the distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
^vi-ong— it  provides  that  when  these 
claims  are  made,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  these  claims  shall  be  withheld  and 
impounded  from  the  foreign  aid.  to 
cover  those  particular  amounts.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  fully.  May  I  explain 
it  to  the  Senator?  : 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
entire  area  of  seizure  on  the  open  ocean 
of  a  vessel  owned  by  another  country, 
there  are  several  important  elemei^s. 
One  is  the  affront  to  the  flag  of  the  ves- 
sel which  IS  seized.  The  United  States 
lias  followed  a  theory  of  protecting  its 
nationals  wherever  they  may  be.  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  see 
that  its  nationals  are  permitted  to  use 
the  open  oceans.  That  does  not  mean  we 
are  going  to  get  into  a  conflict,  a  hot 
conflict,  when  that  historic  principle  is 
denied  to  us.  . 

But  who  else  is  affronted?  Obviously, 
the  vessel  involved,  its  owners,  the  cap- 
tain and  the  crew,  and  the  American 
fishing  industry,  which  is  importarit.  So 
in  1954  a  law  was  passed— it  is  still  the 
law— which  provides  for  some  compen- 
sation from  the  Federal  Government  to 
an  American-flag  vessel  which  is  seized. 
When  the  Government  compensates  a 
vessel  and  its  owner,  it  lequests  subro- 
gation of  the  rights  of  the  owner  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
then  proceeds  against  the  offending 
nation.  . 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  deals  with 
an  expansion  of  the  types  of  damaec 
which  will  be  compensated,  and  provides 
for  the  first  time  a  basis  by  which  fish- 
ermen themselves  may  participate  in 
what  I  believe  can  be  accurately  termed 
a  revolving  fund. 

Several  days  aso  we  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  proposed  legislation  decided 
that  it  would  be  ludicrous  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  means  to  reimburse 
our  fellow  Americans,  whose  rights  to 
use  the  open  seas  have  been  violated, 
without  proceeding  against  the  country 
offending. 

We  took  some  feeble  steps  in  that  re- 
gard several  weeks  ago:   I  wish  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
We  have  a  law  which  provides  that  the 
Defense    Department    may    loan    naval 
craft   to   foreign   governments.    As   the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said.  U.S. 
naval  vessels  which  have  been  loaned  to 
South  American  countries  have  them- 
selves been  used  to  seize  American  pri- 
vately owned  craft  on  the  open  oceans. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  successfully  urged  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  which  provides 
that  when  the  loan  of  an  American  nava 
vessel  is  renegotiated,  the  loan  of  it  will 
not  be  continued  if  the  country  involved 
has  seized  American  fishing  vessels  on 
the  open  ocean. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr  BARTLETT.  I  merely  wish  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  California  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  and  complimenting  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  that  action. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  would  be  much  hap- 
pier 'f  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  answer 
my  questions,  which  I  cannot  seem  to 
get  them  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  BARTLKTT  I  have  yielded  to  the     'i^^X,^  JS^ridt-VSCed 
^X'kuC°S£'m°  President  it  I  may     :    h  an  amendmeTsomewha.  s.mlla, 

im^=£SB  =  ■nSVSStH:- 

K  fuSllS'  Sr„r^SfcarS.;i     'T.  H,CKENLOOPER,.i  ™p,.3r«d  the 
the  right  to  fish  in  the  open  seas.  That 
is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  amendment, 
and  I  wish  to  interpolate,  for  the  purpose 
of  legislative  history,  what  we  believe  is 
the  intent  behind  it: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate—^ 


•Shall"— it  is  mandatory, 
to  make  and  collect  on  claims  against  a  for- 
eign country  for  amounts  expended  by  the 
united  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  ( including  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  7»  because  of  the  seizure  of  a 
United  States  vessel  by  such  country. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  mandate  to  the 
Secretarv  of  State  to  take  all  steps  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  be  reimbursed: 

If.  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
ifter  receiving  notice  of  any  such  claim  of 
the  United  States,  a  country  falls  or  refuses 
to  make  payment  in  full — 

Tliat  is  4  months  after  the  seizur^;  has 
been  made — 

the  Secretary  of  State  shall  promptly  report 
such  fallure'or  refusal  to  the  President  The 
President  shall  — 

Again,  it  is  mandatory.  I  say  to  the 
Senator — 

thereupon  suspend  all  assistance  provided 
under  the  Foreign  .'Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended — 

Then  follow  the  citations— 
•o  the  government  of  .'-.uch  country;  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  certifies  to  the  President  that 
such  claim  has  been  paid  in  full  by  such 
country. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  raise 
one  question.  What  about  the  Export- 
Import  Bank?  That  is  not  a  loan  to  the 
country.  That  is  a  loan  to  people  en- 
gaged in  business  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  not  covered.  We 
are  dealing  in  this  situation  with  the 
denial  by  a  South  American  country— 
not  an  individual  citizen  of  that  country, 
by  the  country— of  an  internationally  re- 
spected right  on  the  part  of  an  American 
citizen. 

While  there  is  much  merit  in  the  sen- 
ior Senator's  suggestion.  I  would  not 
want  to  amend  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  admit  to 
being  senior  in  age  but  not  in  wisdom. 
What  about  the  World  Bank?  What 
about  the  International  Bank?  Why  not 
really  put  the  screws  on  these  people, 
rather  than  go  into  a  dollars-for-tribute 
every  time  a  vessel  is  seized,  and  then 
take  a  chance  on  collecting  it  some  other 
way? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  that  if  the 
pending  bill  becomes  law.  it  will  have  a 
very  salutarj-  effect  upon  the  offending 
countries. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  when  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offered  the 
expropriation  amendment,  which  I  be- 


Senator  on   that   amendment,   which   I 
thought  was  sound.  I  question  this  meas- 
ure verv  much.  This  is  a  payment  of 
tribute  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.    I    disagree    with    the 

Senator. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  an  open 
season  on  American  fishing  boats. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
in  that.  That  is  why  we  need  a  mandate 
en  the  executive  branch  to  turn  off  all 
loreign  assistance  if  a  country  offends 
one  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  went  along 
with  the  Senator  on  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  what  this  meas- 
ure would  do. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.   It  would   not. 

the  way  I  read  it. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  .so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion? I  must  leave  the  Chamber  m  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  di.stin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
understand  what  the  amendment  pur- 
ports to  do.  although  I  am  not  sure. 
First,  the  amendment  provides: 
The  secretarv  of  State  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  mav  deem  appropriate  to  make  and 
collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  country 
icr   amounts   expended  .    because   <.f   the 

seizure   of    a    United    States    vessel    by    such 
country. 

Then,  the  amendment  provides  that 
if  within  a  certain  period  of  time  a  coun- 
try fails  or  refuses  to  make  payment  in 
full  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  report 
such  failure  or  refusal  to  the  President. 
Then,  it  is  provided: 

The  President  shall  thereupon  suspend  all 
asMstance  provided  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  the 
povcrnment  of  such  country. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  sure  that  a 
P'-esident  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  would  intend  to  follow  the  laws,  mieht 
not  have  to  find  reasons  for  withhold- 
ing all  foreign  aid  that  flows  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  He  would  violate  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON  It  has  been  done  before 
by'  .several  Presidents  of  both  parties.  I 
.shall  not  argue  that  ixjint 

One  question  that  troubles  me  is  that 
the  amendment  refers  to  the  .seizure  of 
American  vessels.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
mv  understanding  because  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  .horouphly  famihar  with  the 
practice  and  the  problems  of  the  fishing 
'ndustrv.  This  situation  is  largely  con- 
fined if  not  wholly  confined,  to  Peru.  It 
is  mv  understanding  that  it  is  the  custom 
to  erab  these  fishing  boats  after  they  are 
full,  when  they  have  made  their  catch. 
It  is  then  that  they  are  pulled  into  the 
harbor. 

In  manv  cases,  their  refrigeration  is 
such  that" if  they  are  held  up  too  long, 
they  lose  their  catch. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Then,  they  are  black- 
mailed into  paying  money  in  order  to  uet 
an  immediate  lelea.se 

Mr  KUCHEL  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  indi- 
cate to  me.  and  this  is  all  I  w'ant  to 
know  before  I  have  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, how  this  amendment  would  take 
care  of  that  kind  of  situation''  1  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  bill  and  would  not  have 
.supported  it  without  this  amendment 

The  seizure  about  wliich  I  speak  would 
be  a  momentary  seizure  tor  lierhaps  an 
hour.  Perhaps  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
ve.sscl  would  be  told.  'You  are  uoina  to 
.stav  here  until  your  fi-sh  are  spoiled,  un- 
less you  pay  us  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars." 

How  would  the  amendment  take  care 
of  that  situation? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  amendment  now 
l>ending  would  not  touch  that  situation. 
The  bill  to  which  we  offer  the  amend- 
ment would.  The  bill,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Senator's  committee,  would  ex- 
liand  the  iirovisions  of  the  U.S.  Pi.sher- 
inen's  Protective  Act  of  1954.  to  include 
the  lo.ss  of  fish  already  cauaht 

Mr.  COTTON.  With  reference  to  the 
element  to  which  *he  Senator  lefers,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  when  we  were 
con.sidering  the  bill  that  situation  was 
not  taken  care  of:  the  matter  was  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  committee  and  the  .staff  was 
in.structed  to  revise  it  .so  that  it  would. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  what  docs  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  coverage  of  lo.ss 
of  fi.sh  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  COTTON  There  is  no  loss  of  fi.sh 
involved  in  the  question  I  a.sked. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then,  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  a  fine  that  is  paid  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
situation  when  they  grab  a  boat  after 
it  is  full  of  fi.sh.  We  were  told  in  com- 
mittee that  this  was  a  common  practice. 
Thev  bring  those  ships  in  and  they  might 
hold  them  for  1  hour.  2  hours,  or  5  hours. 
The  fishermen  know  that  if  they  are 
held  the  catch  will  be  gone.  They  always 
waited  until  the  boat  was  full.  Then,  they 
would  .say.  "Upon  the  payment  of  so 
much  money  we  will  let  you  uo  back  be- 
fore the  fi.sh  spoil" 

In  that  .situation  there  is  no  loss  of 
fish  nor  loss  of  boat.  Tliere  is  a  temporary 
s--"zure 

Mr.  KUCHEL  An  extortion. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  sec  where  tliat 
particular  .situation  is  plainly  taken  care 
of  in  the  bill  or  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  it  is  his  view  that  com- 
pensation for  market  value  of  the  fish 
was  not  included  m  the  original  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  market  value  of  the 
fish;  if  the  fish  were  taken,  or  if  he  lost 
the  fish.  But  in  this  case  the  fish  are  not 
lost.  lJ:e  fish  are  not  taken,  and  the  fish 
are  not  spoiled. 

In  this  situation  the  fisherman  would 
!jav  an  extortion,  a  tribute.  He  greases 
somebody's  palm,  and  it  may  not  even 
be  put  ihrouL'h  any  foimal  court  pro- 
cedure He  ureases  the  palm  of  .some  of- 
ficial in  order  to  be  released  before  he 
loses  his  carao. 

Mr.   KUCHEL.   The   bill   provides   on 
P3<:e  2.  line  10.  .is  follows: 
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The  Secretary  shall  guarantee — 
111  the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  all  actual 
costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3  of 
this  Act.  incurred  by  the  owner  during  the 
seizure  and  detention  period  and  as  a  direct 
result  thereof,  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, resulting  from  (A)  any  damage  to.  or 
destruction  of.  such  vessel,  or  Its  fishing 
gear  or  other  equipment.  (B)  from  the  loss 
or  confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or  equip- 
ment, or  (C)  from  dockage  fees  or  utilities: 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  a  limitation 
in  the  bill  of  up  to  50  percent  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON,  I  wish  to  finish  this 
colloquy,  first. 

I  refer  to  the  situation  where  an  of- 
ficial—and I  am  not  casting  reflections 
on  the  integrity  of  officials  of  Peru  or  any 
other  countn--— seizes  a  vessel  and  holds 
it  He  may  not  bring  the  vessel  into  port. 
but  he  might  simply  say.  "You  are  fish- 
ing in  our  territorial  waters."  Then,  the 
owner  greases  the  palm  of  that  official. 
Nobody  has  levied  a  fine  nor  has  the 
matter  gone  through  a  court.  However, 
by  supplying  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  the  fisherman  is 
released  before  the  fish  are  spoiled. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  would  get  at 
that  situation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  in  everj-  situation  the  case  of 
the  vessel,  its  crew  and  cargo  are  taken 
to  court  and  a  fine  is  levied. 

Mr,  COTTON.  That  was  not  so  indi- 
cated in  the  discussion  in  the  committee. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  intended  to  cover  that  situation,  and 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  the  mat- 
ter up  because  we  might  as  well  have 
the  legislative  history  on  it  now. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee—as reported  in  the  bill  and  after 
hearing  testimony  given  during  its  con- 
sideration—that when  it  becomes  law  the 
bill  will  be  administered  so  that  there  will 
be  compensation  only  when  the  owner  of 
an  American  fishing  boat  is  taken  before 
a  court  of  proper  jurisdiction  in  the  oris- 
inal  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  that  statement  made   fo'-  this 
reason.    When    a    countrj-    ridiculously 
claims  its  territorial  waters  extend  200 
miles  out  into  the  sea  because  of  the  fact 
the  late  President  Roosevelt,  during  the 
war.  in  stating  a  policy  of  protecting  the 
shores  of  South  America,  said  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  would  protect  them  and  de- 
strov  an  enemy  which  came  within  200 
miles,  that  statement,  which  had  noth- 
ing  to   do   with   territorial   waters,   has 
been  distorted  and  twisted  by  Peru,  at 
least,  if  not  by  other  governments  that 
by  that  statement  we  authorized  them 
to  extend   their  territorial  waters    200 
miles.  When  a  country  makes  that  ridicu- 
lous claim,  and  when  it  stops  an  Ameri- 
can fishing  boat  100  miles  out,  or  75  miles 
out,  obviously  not  in  territorial  waters 
when  it  detains  that  fishing  boat,  even  if 
it  detains  it  only  20  minutes,  there  is  a 
seizure.   If  during  those  30  minutes  the 
owner  of  the  fishing  boat,  or  the  captain, 
has  to  grease  someone's  palm  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  so  that  his  cargo 
will  not  .spoil,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  ever  to  prove  that  that  was  done. 
No  damage  to  the  boat  or  to  the  fish 
could  be  shown.  Yet  that  practice,  ac- 
cording to  members  of  the  committee 


who  listened  to  the  evidence  in  executive 
session  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  was 
shown  to  have  taken  place. 

The  very  fact  of  detaining  or  taking 
possession  of  an  American  fishing  boat, 
even  for  a  brief  time,  even  if  not  taken 
to  port,  makes  it  very  important  that 
there  be  written  into  the  bill,  upon 
proper  action,  that  indemnification 
should  be  exacted  because  of  the  act 
itself. 

It  would  serve  to  put  an  end  to  this 
.sort  of  .semipiracy.  Frankly,  with  all  due 
re-spect.  I  do  not  trust  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  nor  the  State 
Department,  to  stand  up  very  stiffly  and 
protect  the  rights  of  American  fishermen 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Ml .  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  it  in  the  case  of  Ceylon.  We 
withdrew  our  foreign  aid  from  Ceylon 
when  they  expropriated  our  property. 
So.  in  that  case,  they  stood  up  for  the 
law  and  obeyed  the  law.  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  .show  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  All  right.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  unjust.  If  so,  I  regret  my  state- 
ment. I  hope  they  would  stand  up  to  it. 
but  they  have  some  law  to  stand  up  to. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  say  this,  in 
response  to  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It 
.seems  to  me.  when  this  bill  becomes  law. 

as  It  surely  will 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Scandalously. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Appropriately  and 
justly,  naturally,  that  it  will  be  a  clear 
guide  to  the  American  captain,  his  offi- 
cers, and  crew.  We  cannot,  as  I  see  it,  at 
least,  write  into  a  piece  of  legislation  a 
requirement  that  the  U.S.  Government 
in  part — because  a  portion  of  the  money 
will  come  from  the  fishermen  them- 
selves— pay  out  to  the  American  skipper 
any  amount  which  he  may  assert  he  took 
out  of  his  safe  and  gave  to  the  port. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  even  suggest- 
in,g  that,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  my- 
self clear, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  how  I  under- 
stood the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  bill  clearly  give  power  to  withhold 
foreign  aid  if  that  sort  of  episode  occurs. 
We  can  never  prove  that  a  bribe  was  giv- 
en, but  if  they  are  going  to  stop  and  take 
possession  of  a  vessel,  even  momentar-' 
ily.  100  miles  off  the  coast.  I  want  to  see 
some  authority  in  the  bill.  We  cannot 
make  it  mandatory.  It  has  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  administration,  but 
there  should  be  some  authority  to  take 
that  into  ron.sideration  in  giving  foreign 
aid.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  reimburse 
anyone  for  an  alleged  bribe. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that,  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law.  the  American  skipper  will  al- 
low his  vessel  to  be  escorted  into  port 
without  any  question.  He  can  do  this. 
Tuna  vessels  carry  refrigeration  and  a 
day  or  two  is  not  going  to  ruin  their 
catch.  He  will  make  a  clear  record  so 
that  he  can  get  compensation. 
Let  me  read  from  the  1954  act: 
Sec  2.  In  any  case  where — 
lb)   There  Is  no  dispute  of  material  facts 


with  respect  to  the  location  or  activity  of 
such  vessel  at  the  time  of  such  seizure,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable take  such  action  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  such  vessel 
and  Its  crew  while  It  Is  held  by  such  coun- 
try and  to  secure  the  release  of  such  vessel 
and  crew. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  should 
allow  the  vessel  to  go  into  port  and  then 
into  court. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  not  prolong  this 
discussion  I  just  want  to  say  this  to  the 
Senator,  when  he  spoke  of  vessels  being 
refrigerated,  that  it  would  not  do  any 
harm  for  a  day  or  two.  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  if  a  few  days  elapsed,  great 
loss  would  result. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
if  the  fishing  vessel  were  kept  in  port 
too  long,  as  has  been  the  case.  However. 
I  believe  that  I  specifically  said  "a  day 
or  two." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well  now,  with  that  in 
mind,   the  Senator  now  says— and   he 
knows  a  lot  more  about  fishermen  than 
I  do,  he  is  our  authority  in  committee, 
and  justly  so— that  the  captain  would 
certainly  insist  on  being  taken  into  port, 
that  he  would  not  pay  this  "hush"  money 
to  get  away,  and  that  he  will  be  insisting 
that  they  take  him  into  port  so  that  he 
can  clearly  establish  and  make  a  record. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  an  American 
captain  with  any  sense  would  do  that. 
One,  he  is  only  going  to  get  either  dO 
percent  or  6623  percent  back  under  this 
bill   and.   two.   the   enforcement   of   his 
rights  will  depend  on  the  action,  one.  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
administrators  of  foreign  aid.  Unless  the 
Government    action    and    Government 
redtape  is  a  lot  different,  as  in  case  after 
case  after  case   in  other  matters,  this 
captain,  if  he  is  young,  would  have  a 
lot  of  gray  hairs  before  he  ever  got  his 
claim  adjusted.  I  doubt  very  much,  if  by 
passing  over  a  sum  of  money  he  can  be 
on  his  way  and  save  his  catch,  that  he 
is  going  to  place  his  confidence  in  the 
Secretary   of  State,   the  President,   the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Congress,  the  law,  or  God  and  the 
12  Apostles.  I  think  he  will  try  to  t;et 
away.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  in 
the  bill  some  authority,  not  mandatory, 
but  some  authority  to  withhold  an  ap- 
propriate amount  of  foreign  aid  when- 
ever an  American  vessel  has  been  stopped 
outside  an  actual  realistic  limit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  who  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  regular  order.  I  had  wanted  to 
participate  in  this  discussion.  There 
seems  to  be  a  "locked-in"  on  who  shall 
discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Well  now.  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  respond  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor  and 
may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARLETT.  That  is  my  intention. 
There  was  no  other  purpose  whatsoever 
and  no  intention  whatsoever,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  keep  him 
from  whatever  discussion  he  desires  to 
make  concerning  this  legislation  which 
I  think  will  be  quite  extensive. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   No.   I   yield   to   the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  first,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  on  sound  ground  when  we  provide 
that  where  a  vessel  has  been  illegally 
seized  and  a  fine  or  other  kind  of  penalty 
has  been  imposed,  it  is  sound  public 
policy  tmder  those  circumstances,  to  say 
that  all  foreign  aid  to  that  country  shall 
be  turned  off. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  that  if  he  wants 
consideration  of  some  diminution  of  for- 
eign aid  when  a  vessel  is  not  seized,  but 
simply  has  its  rights  momentarily  inter- 
fered with,  it  widens  the  area.  It  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  better  advised  to 
adopt  this  kind  of  amendment  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
was  simply  trying  to  establish  legislative 
history  by  bringing  this  point  out. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  time  on  his  amend- 
ment? ^     ^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  would  provide  that  whenever 
a  foreign  government  seizes  a  fishing 
vessel  flving  a  U.S.  flag  in  international 
waters,  payments  of  foreign  aid  shall  be 
suspended  until  such  time  as  that  na- 
tion reimburses  the  U.S.  Government  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  indemnity  paid 
out  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  that  in  effect 
mean  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  say 
to  the  foreign  country-.  "You  pay  us  the 
amount  we  had  to  pay  out  because  you 
unlawfully  seized  the  ship,  and  if  you  do 
that,  we  will  give  you  foreign  aid"? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
is  wrong.  If  he  feels  that  way  about  it. 
let  him  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  it  is  not  the  fact.  I 

deny  it.  ,.     . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  long  would  the 
suspension  remain  in  effect? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  long  as  the  law  re- 
mained on  the  statute  books. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  would  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  such  time  as  the  foreign  coun- 
try reimbursed  our  Government.  Then 
our  Government  would  say.  "Well.  now. 
we  will  give  you  more  foreign  aid."  Is  not 
that  the  fact? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  it? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  will 
say   to   the  Senator,   that  the   amend- 
ment is  clear  and  speaks  for  itself  and 
provides  in  part  as  follows:  That  when 
seizure  is  made  by  a  foreign  country  on 
the  open  seas,  or  what  we  in  America 
term  the  open  seas,  and  a  fine  or  other 
penalty  is  imposed  against  the  Ameri- 
can-flag vessel,  the  Secretary  of  State 
through   diplomacy,   for   a   period   of   4 
months,  is  given  the  obligation,  through 
such  channels  as  he  deems  most  appro- 
priate, to  obtain  a  reimbursement  of  the 
amounts  of  money  taken,  on  our  new 
that  the  amounts  of  money  that  were 


exacted  cannot  be  supported  in  inter- 
national law.  At  the  end  of  the  4-month 
period,  if  his  labors  are  unavailing,  aid 
is  suspended.  Has  the  Senator  read  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senators 
description  of  it  very  carefully,  but  his 
description   of   what   it  does   would   in- 
dicate he  has  not  read  it. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  part  it  goes  on  to  say, 

and  I  will  read  it 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  started  to 
sav  what  the  Secretary  would  do  after 
he  exhausted  his  diplomatic  efforts.  What 
does  he  do  then? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Starting  on  line  2,  page 
2  of  the  amendment,  it  goes  on  to  state 
that  under  those  circumstances— 

The  secretary  of  State  shall  promptly  report 
such  failure  or  refusal  to  the  President.  The 
President  shall  thereupon  suspend  all  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (with  the  citation)  to 
the  Government  of  such  country;  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  the  Seere- 
t  ,rv  of  State  ceriities  to  the  President  that 
such  claim  has  been  p.iid  in  full  by  such 
count"y. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
said  After  the  Secretary  has  collected 
monev  constituting  the  tmount  of  the 
reimbursement,  he  says.  'Now  we  w-Ul 
oive  vou  foreign  aid."  That  is  the  point  I 
made,  and  that  is  the  weakness  of  the 

bill. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  his  proposal 
which  would  bar  all  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  any  country  that  practices 
seizure  of  American  ships  in  interna- 
tional waters— an  absolute  bar.  without 
anv  quibbling  about  "You  give  us  reim- 
bu'rsement:  then  we  will  give  you  back 
what  vou  reimbursed  us  with'- in  other 
words'  that  any  country  which  seizes  our 
ships  unlawfully  in  international  waters 
shall  be  barred  from  all  aid? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  question  about  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment to  prevent  foreign  assistance  in 
such  circumstances  as  we  provide  for 
here  suitable  amendatory  language  will 
be  accepted  by  us.  but  I  doubt  that  it  is 
needed.  However.  I  think  it  is  sound  t« 
provide  for  a  4 -month  period  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  proceed 
diplomatically.  ,  .„ 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr     FULBRIGHT.    As    the    Senator 
knows,  this  bill  came  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  after  it  had  been  re- 
ported  from   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce I  am  puzzled  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  new  principle  of  reimbursement  to 
private  individuals  because  they  run  into 
some  difficulty   with  a   foreign  govern- 
ment   Is  the  principle  of  this  bill  going 
to   lead   to   other   measures   to   provide 
that  if  a  business  is  destroyed  in  a  not 
or   other   such   difficulties,   the   Federal 
Government     will     provide    reunburse- 
menf   In  other  words,   is  the   Federal 
Government  going  to  assume  the  burden 
of  making  whole  those  who  suffer  lo^es 
abroad— or  at  home— when  they  suffer 
losses  while  engaging  in  activities  they 
consider  lawful.  It  is  very  questionable 
practice  for  the  Government  to  assume 
the  risk  of  their  venturing  into  troubled 


waters  In  Chile  and  other  countries  of 
Latin  America,  there  are  great  questions, 
for  example,  about  fi.shing  rights  for  U.b. 

v'pssds 

"l  think  the  right  way  to  approach  this 
problem  is  through  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions to  trv  to  reach  a  .settlement.  I  do 
not  agree  with   the  assertion   by  Peru, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  ol  a  200-mile  limit  _  I 
think  such  a  claim  is  absurd.  I  would  do 
anvthing    po.ssiblc   to   help   promote   an 
agreement.  But  1  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach of  reimbursing   individuals  who 
venture    into    an    obviously    dangerous 
and  disputed  area  is  not  the  right  w-ay 
10  go  about  it.  It  .sets  a  precedent  for 
Federal  reimbursement  of  private  citi- 
zens carrying   great  implications.   I  do 
not  know  how  one  could  logically  resist 
a  similar  demand  by  those  who  would 
sav   for  example.  "My  grocery-  store  was 
broken   into.   It   was   illeizal.   I   ihink   I 
ought  to  be  compensated." 

I  do  not  agree  with  .such  a  principle 
of  public  icsponsibihty  lor  |-nvate  lo.-^ses. 
We  have  insurance  and  other  means 
for  providing  protection  and  wiiere  those 
are  not  satisfactory  perhaps  some 
chances  in  our  domestic  law  are  called 
for  In  this  ca^se  we  ought  to  strenuthen 
the  international  law  through  agiee- 
ment.s  or  treaties  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned. I  am  lor  that. 

We  already  have  .section  620' m  m  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act.  originally  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  California.  That  deals 
with  the  question  of  cutting  off  aid.  It  is 
discretionary.  It  is  as  far  as  we  ought  10 
go  I  was  not  even  for  that. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  pro- 
posal to  make  changes  m  the  existing 
rules  on  our  territorial  limits. 

I  think  our  Government  ought  to  pur- 
sue a  .solution  to  this  complex  prolslem 
m  the  regular  diplomatic  ways,  seeking 
an  international  agreement  on  tire  sub- 
ject I  am  very  sympathetic  witii  the 
problem  that  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  would  like  to  do  something  about  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  the  right  way 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
should  like  first  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

This  whole  question  is  of  no  ijersonal 
interest  to  me.  It  does  not  concern  the 
State  of  Alaska.  So  whatever  attitudes  I 
hold  concerning  the  proposed  legislation 
are  objective. 

It  has  been  stated,  not  once  but  re- 
peatedly during  consideration  of  this 
matter,  that  it  would  create  a  precedent. 
Mr  President,  that  is  not  so.  The  prece- 
dent, if  such  it  be— and  I  have  not  re- 
searched the  history  of  years  long  smce 
past>— has  been  in  effect  for  13  years. 

In  1954.  Congress  passed,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  a  bill 
providing  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  compensate  American  fishermen 
in  circumstances  where  boats  were  Uken 
by  nationals  of  other  countnes.  Com- 
pensation would  be  confined  solely  to  the 
fines  which  were  paid. 

Since  1954,  tuna  vessels  to  the  number 
of  54  have  been  seized,  and  shrimp  boats 
to  the  number  of  about  67.  The  fines  have 
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not  amounted  to  a  great  deal  of  money. 
In  all  that  time,  the  amount  of  fines  paid 
out  by  the  State  Department  for  com- 
pensation to  the  fishermen  has  totaled 
onlv  a  little  more  than  $457,000. 

But  we  did  not  approach  this  problem 
with  the  thought  that  we  were  creating  a 
precedent.  I  think  the  history  of  the  prior 
legislation  clearly  shows  we  were  not.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  did  not  approve  the  bill  with 
the  amendment  now  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  California— an  amend- 
ment, by  the  way.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

As  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  awhile  ago — though  quite  un- 
successfully. I  am  sure:   I  hope  I  shall 
have   better   success   with   the   Senator 
from  Arkansas— the  fact  is  that  this  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  losses  that  might 
be  incurred  by  a  U.S.  business  located  in 
a  foreign  country,  nor  losses  that  might 
be  incurred  in  an  American  city  where 
there  were  riots,  for  example— a  subject 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  under 
vei-y  strict  limitations,  is  demonstrate  to 
these  countries  which  now  have  terri- 
torial limits  of  200  miles  or  more,  that 
the  United  States  does  not  for  one  mo- 
ment a^ree  that  such  limits  can  be  es- 
tablished   unilaterally    under    interna- 
tional law. 

Since  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— the  two  de- 
partments of  Government  chiefly  con- 
cerned—endorsed the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  we  have  a  right  to  assume. 
I  suggest,  that  they  would  regard  it  as 
a  calamity  if  American  tuna  boats  were 
to  btay  outside  the  200-mile  limit.  All  our 
sessions  in  connection  with  territorial 
boundaries  would  be  harmed  to  a  certain 
extent  if  we  simply  ceased  fishing  within 
those  waters. 

If  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior— both  of  them 
having,  as  I  say,  a  primary  interest— had 
thought  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  bill,  of  course,  they  would 
ha\e  submitted  adverse  reports.  And  I 
insist  no  matter  what  the  Comptroller 
General— who  is  not  infallable— may 
have  said  in  tne  report  he  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  this  bill, 
that  the  pre:edent  was  established  by  the 
act  of  1954,  and  we  are  simply  building 
upon  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me,  for  the  Record,  to  read  what 
the  Comptroller  General  did  say  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  from  a  letter 
of  October  30,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I 
shall  only  quote  a  part  of  one  paragraph: 
While  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that  the 
legislation  could  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  request 
reimbursement,  or  an  insurance  program. 
from  the  Government  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erties that  are  seized  by  foreign  counUies  In 
violation  of  treaties  or  international  law.  The 
provisions  of  proposed  subsection  7(c)  cover- 
ing the  establishment  of  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  owners  of  vessels  entering  Into  agree- 
ments under  the  program,  allows  the  Secre- 
tary a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  in  de- 


termining what  would  be  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  program  to  be  covered 
by  such  fees. 

And  so  on.  He  obviously  regards  it  as  a 
precedent.  I  think  it  is  an  extension  of 
the  previous  precedent:  it  seems  to  me 
very  c'ear  that  it  is.  The  fines  which 
have  been  levied,  as  the  Senator  men- 
tions, are  certainly  quite  different  from 
reimbursement  for  the  total  value  of  the 
ship,  loss  of  the  catch,  and  so  on.  It  is 
certainly  an  extension  which  has  grave 
implications,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
justified  in  approaching  the  problem  in 
this  fashion.  It  ought  to  be  resolved  by 
diplomacy. 

What  the  Senator  says  about  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  others.  I  think, 
means  they  do  not  wish  us  to  accept  200 
miles  as  a  territorial  limit.  I  do  not  wish 
us  to  accept  it.  either. 

This  proposal  as  to  foreign  aid  carries 
an  assumption  that  these  countries  are 
entitled  to  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  say  that 
any  of  them  are  entitled  to  foreign  aid. 
We  make  no  agreement,  in  our  foreign 
aid  bills  when  we  pass  them,  that  Peru, 
Ecuador,  or  any  other  country  is  entitled 
to  foreign  aid. 

There  is  an  implication  here  that.  "If 
you  do  not  seize  our  ships,  we  will  give 
you  something:  if  you  do,  we  will  not." 

This  is.  to  me,  a  very  questionable 
concept  of  foreign  aid.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  foreign  aid  faces  a  very  uncertain 
future  this  year  and  hereafter,  and  I 
would  think,  if  v.e  want  a  serious  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  it  should  not  be 
tied  in  with  a  bill  so  imcertain  of  enact- 
ment, amounts,  and  so  on,  as  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Certainly,  no  foreign  aid  bill  has 
ever  specified  what  any  country  is  en- 
titled to. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  If  I  may  respond 
briefly.  I  shall  then  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  any  rea- 
son why  this  principle  was  not  estab- 
lished in  1954.  And  once  a  principle  is  in 
effect,  it  can  be  altered.  It  can  be  mag- 
nified, just  as  we  seek  to  do  now. 

Let  me  say  that  pilmarily  we  are 
driven  to  means  of  this  nature  by  legis- 
lative procedure  because  the  State  De- 
partment has  repeatedly — and  I  do  not 
know  the  niunber  of  times,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  people  in  the  State  Department 
would  have  to  look  in  their  files  to  deter- 
mine that  question — tried  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  South  American  and 
Central  American  countries  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  not  gotten  anywhere. 

What  happens  now?  There  will  be  a 
meeting  among  Chile.  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  the  United  States  in  Santiago  on 
April  17.  Our  information  is — and  natu- 
rally I  cannot  declare  it  to  be  authorita- 
tive, but  it  comes  through  a  mighty  good 
source — that  this  conference,  which  is 
to  be  on  this  subject  and  on  related  sub- 
jects, was  called  because  of  the  pres- 
ence before  the  U.S.  Senate  of  this  very 
bill.  Furthermore,  the  source  says  that 
if  the  pending  bill  is  rejected  or  dropped, 
the  conference  may  also  be  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  who  is  presenting  this  bill 
most  ably  and  whose  State,  as  he  has  al- 


ready said,  is  not  remotely  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  pending  bill  for  the  reason 
that  the  waters  between  his  State  and 
the  Asian  mainland  are  covered  by  inter- 
national agreements  so  that  the  pending 
bill  does  not  apply  to  incidents  arising 
there. 

The  bill,  however,  does  apply  in  a  very 
vital  way  to  several  important  segments 
of  the  fishing  industry.  And  I  shall  men- 
tion only  two.  They  are  the  tuna  fishing 
industry,  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  much  more  about  than  I  do. 
and  the  shrimp  industry,  which  I  may 
know  as  much  about  as  the  Senator  from 
California  since  my  State  has  over  1.000 
shrimp  vessels  engaged  in  that  business. 
I    want    to    state    my    understanding 
about  the  pending  bill.  In  1954  we  passed 
the  existing  legislation.  It  has  been  of 
great  benefit.  Most  of  the  67  shrimp- 
boats  that  had  been  seized  prior  to  the 
hearings   on   the   bill— and   there   have 
been  several  seized  since — were  shrimp- 
boats  which  came  from  the  State  which 
I  represent  in  part,  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  settlements  have  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  under  the  terms 
of  that  bill,  and  they  have  been  helpful. 
They  have  not  by  any  means  covered  the 
situation  as  well  as  it  should  be  covered, 
however,  and  the  pending  bill  is  offered 
and  is  supported  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Interior  Department  be- 
cause it  is  meant  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  1954,  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act. 
and  to  perfect  it  by  adding  certain  para- 
graphs which  make  it  much  more  effec- 
tive. 

One  of  those  paragraphs  will  enable 
the  pending  bill  to  deal  with  the  salaries 
of  the  captains  and  members  of  the  crews 
in  part,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  their 
earning  capacity,  whether  by  way  of 
salary  or  participation  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  catch.  No  such  factor  as  that  was 
involved  in  the  original  1954  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  shrimpboats,  from 
my  State  at  least,  have  been  held  up  for 
long  periods  of  time  during  which  the 
personnel  involved  have  lost  their  pay 
and  there  has  been  hardship  on  their 
part  and  on  the  part  of  their  families  and 
on  the  part  of  the  communities,  which 
are  large  shrimping  communities. 

Another  of  the  provisions  would  re- 
quire the  participation  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry itself  in  the  setting  up  of  the  in- 
surance fund. 

I  note  by  the  committee  amendment 
that  the  original  bill  has  been  changed 
fo  prescribe  that  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  shall  be  at  least  one- 
third,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  two-thirds, 
and  the  contribution  of  the  fishermen  is 
one-third. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  has  fixed  a 
minimum  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  bound. 

This  is  no  great  departure.  We  have 
Federal  crop  insurance  applicable  to  the 
producers  of  food  which  we  eat  daily, 
food  that  does  not  come  from  the  sea. 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  that  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  pays  the 
administrative  costs,  and  sometimes  it 
has  had  to  go  beyond  that,  in  seeing  that 
the  producers  of  our  foods  get  a  degree 
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of  protection.  Just  as  the  pendmg  bill 
does  not  give  full  protection,  so,  too,  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  does  not.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  take  care  of  profits,  it 
does  try  to  give  a  basis  of  protection  so 
that  the  growers  can  get  most  of  the  ( ost 
of  production  in  the  event  the  crop  is 
destroved  by  hail,  freeze,  flood,  drought, 
or'pest.  and  they  are  enabled  to  get  so-ne 
protection  and  are  not  put  entirely  out 
of  business. 

That  is  the  type  of  bill  the  pending 
bill  is.  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  some  vital  foods. 
I  dare  say  that  one  cannot  go  into  a  first- 
rate  eating  place  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington that  does  not  periodically  or  dail> 
liave  shrimp  upon  the  menu.  I  dare  say 
that  one  cannot  go  to  such  an  eating 
place  that  does  not  have  regularly  or 
periodically  tunafish  upon  the  menu. 

Those  foods  are  acceptable  portions  of 
the  ordinary  menu  and  of  the  ordinary 
market  basket  necessities  of  people  of 
this  Nation. 

The  effort  here  is  lo  give  something 
comparable  to  the  insurance  protection 
which  we  give  or  offer  to  give  to  the  agri- 
cultural industries  that  produce  food,  to 
those  who  risk  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
their  working  capacity,  and  working  days 
and  nights— because  that  is  what  it  is,  a 
dav  and  night  job— in  the  not  easy  mat- 
ter of  taking  fish  or  shrimp  from  the 
seas. 


'l  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  go 
into  the  troublesome  questions  ot  foreign 
aid  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia,  that 
I  am  as  harassed  as  he  is.  I  am  as  frus- 
trated as  he  is.  However,  I  think  we 
could  not  expect  to  have  the  continuing 
support  of  the  State  Department,  as  we 
have  lor  the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  com- 
mittee and  probably  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Interior  or  ol 
the  administration  as  a  whole  if  this 
particular  feature  were  included. 

1  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
already  have  insurance  systems  that  are 
set  up  under  various  features  of  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  investments  in  other 
programs  to  encourage  our  people  who 
have  money  to  invest  and  know  how  to 
use  it  to  go  into  foreign  countries  and 
make  investments  there. 

This  would  become  an  insurance  pro- 
gram if  this  measure  were  enacted.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  existing 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  highly  diligent  in  pro- 
tecting a  good  many  dozens  of  shrimp 
boats  from  our  State  which  have  been 
seized  anywhere  from  Mexico  to  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  in  tne 
Caribbean,  boats  which  come  from  our 
State. 

The  State  Department  has  been  dili- 
gent but  no  matter  how  diligent  it  has 
been  I  can  see  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  troubled  by  this  mat- 
ter. The  pending  bill  does  not  take  care 
of  some  of  the  necessary  items.  One  ol 
them  involves  the  matter  of  reimburse- 
ment in  part  for  an  ordinary  lost  catch 
of  the  individuals  involved,  the  captain 
and  the  crew,  of  a  little  shrimp  boat. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  boats  from  the 
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Pacific  coast,  they  are  a  good  deal  bigger. 
They  have  more  personnel  involved  en 
each  of  their  boats. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  \erv 
helpful  bill.  ^     _ 

I  say  to  mv  friend,  the  Senator  Irom 
Arkansas  1  Mr.  FulbrightI,  who  has  a 
ver>-  proper  concern  about  tne  question 
of  iiegotiations  and  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  negotiated  ad 
nauseam  We  had  an  international  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
the  sea  and  the  nghts  of  property  in 
the  underlying  bed  of  the  sea  a  few  years 
ago  We  were  able  to  get  the  nece.ssai-y 
two-thirds  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
right  to  property  interest  that  could  be 
developed  from  the  seabed. 

I  believe  it  requires  a  vote  of  more 
than  two-ihii-ds  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  I  am  not  an  expert  on  foreign 
matters  and  international  law.  but  that 
is  mv  recollection.  It  is  also  my  recol- 
lection that  we  lacked  just  a  vote  or  two 
in  getting  sufficient  votes  to  agree  on  a 
I'mit  well  beyond  our  3-mile  limit. 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  it  was  just 

one  vote. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  One  vole.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  added  that  fact. 
Mv  recollection  is  that  thcv  were  over 
there  months  in  the  course  of  that  nego- 
tiation. 

So  this  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
ignored  and  has  not  been  neglected,  but 
it  is  a  question  in  which,  as  I  see  it. 
the  production  of  foods  that  we  like, 
foods  which  are  necessary  now  as  part 
of  the  menu  of  our  Nation,  depends 
upon  some  better  structure  than  that 
which  exists. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
having  worked  out  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  will  not  think  I  am  being  crit- 
ical because  I  am  just  as  frustrated  as 
he  is  I  would  like  to  put  some  penalties 
somewhere,  but  the  State  Departmerit,  in 
its  report  approving  this  bill,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  inter- 
national claim  of  our  Nation  against 
other  nations,  like  other  international 
claims,  and  must  be  followed  up  in  the 
international  way— that  is.  by  diplo- 
matic means. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  added  this 
amendment,  we  would  be  in  trouble  with 
respect  to  getting  the  bill  approved.  So 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  California  will 
reconsider  the  intention  that  he  has  an- 
nounced to  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr   President.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
this  matter,  but  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  attempted  to  work  out  these  mat- 
ters between  the  owners  of  shrimp  boats 
in  our  State.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
more    than    a    thousand    such    shrimp 
boats  operating  in  the  waters  which  are 
affected,  in  the  gulf  and  the  Caribbean. 
I  have  been  confronted  with  these  trou- 
bles repeatedly,  and  the  present  law  does 
not  adequately  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion  It  does  not  require  any  participa- 
tion by  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
boatowners.  I  believe  that  provision  is 
good   as  well  as  the  holding  of  the  com- 
pensation to  50  percent  of  their  earnmgs 
based  upon  their  previous  earnings  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  because  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  offer  any  inducement  to 


an v body  to  disobey  the  law  or  to  know- 
ingly get  into  trouble  with  our  neighbor- 
ing nations.  ...,,         ,   „e 
I  hope  we  can   pass  this  bill  just  as 
it  is  presented.  1  believe  a  good  job  has 
been  done  on  it.  I  again  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  And  again  I  say 
that  I  hope  the  distinguished   Senator 
from  California  will  be  patient  enough 
10  let  us  see  if  the  new  law  would  more 
adequately   take  care  of   the   ^^itualion^ 
without  trying  to  put  a  penalty  into  the 
law  I  am  sure  that  the  enactment  ot  his 
biU   with   the   ptnialty    provision   would 
bring  the  bill   into  much  greater  ques- 
tion than  it  IS  now.  We  now  have  tne 
written  approval  of  the  departments  that 
would  be  diiectly  affected-that  is    the 
Department  of   State  and   the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  on  the 
one-third  contribution  by  the  fisliermen 
and  the  two-thirds  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  placed  in  the  bill,  is  to  meet. 
as  I  understand  it.  the  critici.sm  made  b.v 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  iiy  tne 
Bureau  of  the  Budaet.  one  or  the  other. 
I  have  read  the  various  reports  and  I  be- 
lieve the  biU  should  meet  that  cntici.sm, 
because  it  does  fix  reasonably  the  limita- 
tion which  could  be  apphed  upon  the 
Federal  contribution. 

I  hope  that  we  will  enact  this  bill  tor 
the  4  vears  covered  by  it— it  is  a  tem- 
porary measure-as  a  further  experiment 
in  this  field,  because  it  is  based  clearlv 
upon  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  law 
which  already  have  been  developed. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  talked  re- 
peatedly not  only  with  the  boatowners 
Lnd  the  crews,  but  also  with  he  pe  - 
sonnel  of  our  State  Department.  I  ave 
even  talked  with  personnel  representing 
some  of  our  friendly  nations  in  Latin 
America— that  is.  from  Mexico  down  as 
far  as  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Peru/ 
Mr  HOLLAND.  No.  because  our  con- 
tacts have  been  entirely  in  thej-'ulf  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  do  not  recall  having 
anv  definite  contacts  with  any  officials  of 
other  nations  except  down  as  far  as  Nic- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  where  they 

get  the  big  ones?  , 

Mr  HOLLAND.  They  get  big  ones  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  they  get  big 
ones  down  there,  I  can  tell  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  gour- 
met when  it  comes  to  the  consumption 
of  shrimp.  They  are  mighty  soo^.  and 
they  are  part  of  our  necessary  diet.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  become  the  most  valu- 
able single  item  that  we  take  from  the 
sea  The  Senator  from  Alaska  can  cor- 
rect me  m  that  respect,  if  I  am  wrong 
but  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  that 
has  become  the  situation. 

So  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
very  distinct  contribution  to  this  debate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
shrimp  is  the  most  important  fish,  by 
far  in  terms  of  dollars,  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Unhappily,  despite  this, 
we  are  forced  to  import  some.  But  this 
helps  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
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not  amounted  to  a  great  deal  of  monejv 
In  all  that  time,  the  amount  of  fines  paid 
out  by  the  State  Department  for  com- 
pensation to  the  fishermen  has  totaled 
only  a  little  more  than  $457,000. 

But  we  did  not  approach  this  problem 
with  the  thought  that  we  were  creatmg  a 
precedent.  I  think  the  history  of  the  prior 
legislation  clearly  shows  we  were  not.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  did  not  approve  the  bill  with 
the  amendment  now  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  California— an  amend- 
ment, by  the  way.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

As  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  awhile  ago— though  quite  un- 
successfully. I  am  sure:   I  hope  I  shall 
have   better   success   with    the   Senator 
from  Arkansas— the  fact  is  that  this  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  losses  that  might 
be  incurred  by  a  U.S.  business  located  in 
a  foreign  country,  nor  losses  that  might 
be  incurred  in  an  American  city  where 
there  were  riots,  for  example— a  subject 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  under 
veiT  strict  limitations,  is  demonstrate  to 
these  countries  which  now  have   terri- 
torial limits  of  200  miles  or  more,  that 
the  United  States  does  not  for  one  mo- 
ment agree  that  such  limits  can  be  es- 
tablished   unilaterally    under    mterna- 
tional  law. 

Since  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— the  two  de- 
partments of  Government  chiefly  con- 
cerned—endorsed the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  we  have  a  risht  to  assume. 
I  suggest,  that  they  would  regard  it  as 
a  calamity  if  American  tuna  boats  were 
to  stay  outside  the  200-mile  limit.  All  our 
sessions  in  connection  with  territorial 
boundaries  would  be  harmed  to  a  certain 
extent  if  we  simply  ceased  fishing  within 
those  waters. 

If  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior— both  of  them 
having,  as  I  say.  a  primary  interest— had 
thought  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  bill,  of  course,  they  would 
have  submitted  adverse  reports.  And  I 
insist  no  matter  what  the  Comptroller 
General- who  is  not  infallable— may 
have  said  in  the  report  he  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  this  bill. 
that  the  preredent  was  established  by  the 
act  of  1954,  and  we  are  simply  building 
upon  that. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
perm:t  me  for  the  Record,  to  read  what 
the  Comptroller  General  did  say  on  that 

point? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

for  that  purpose. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  from  a  letter 
of  October  30,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I 
shall  only  quote  a  part  of  one  paragraph; 

While  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that  the 
legislation  could  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  request 
reimbursement,  or  an  insurance  program, 
from  the  Government  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erties that  are  seized  by  foreign  countries  in 
violation  of  treaUes  or  internaUonal  law.  The 
provisions  of  proposed  subsection  7(c)  cover- 
ing" the  establishment  of  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into  agree- 
ments under  the  program,  allows  the  Secre- 
tarv  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  In  de- 


termining what  would  be  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  program  to  be  covered 
bv  such  fees. 


And  so  on.  He  obviously  regards  it  as  a 
precedent.  I  think  it  is  an  extension  of 
the  previous  precedent;  it  seems  to  me 
verv  c'car  that  it  is.  The  fines  which 
have  been  levied,  as  the  Senator  men- 
tions, aie  certainly  quite  different  from 
rcimbur.sement  for  the  total  value  of  the 
ship,  lo.ss  of  the  catch,  and  so  on.  It  is 
ceitaiiilv  an  extension  which  has  grave 
implications,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
justified  m  approaching  the  problem  in 
this  fashion.  It  ought  to  be  resolved  by 
diplomacy. 

What  the  Senator  says  about  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  others,  I  think, 
means  they  do  not  wish  us  to  accept  200 
miles  as  a  territorial  limit.  I  do  not  wish 
us  to  accept  it.  either. 

This  proposal  as  to  foreign  aid  carries 
an  assumption  that  these  countries  are 
entitled  to  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  .say  that 
anv  of  them  are  entitled  to  foreign  aid. 
We  make  no  agreement,  in  our  foreign 
aid  bills  when  we  pass  them,  that  Peru, 
Ecuador,  or  any  other  country  is  entitled 
to  foreign  aid. 

There  is  an  implication  here  that,  "If 
you  do  not  seize  our  ships,  we  will  give 
you  something;  if  you  do,  we  will  not." 

This  is.  to  me,  a  very  questionable 
concept  of  foreign  aid.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  foreign  aid  faces  a  very  uncertain 
future  this  year  and  hereafter,  and  I 
would  think,  if  we  want  a  serious  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  it  should  not  be 
tied  in  with  a  bill  so  imcertain  of  enact- 
ment, amounts,  and  so  on.  as  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Certainly,  no  foreign  aid  bill  has 
ever  .specified  what  any  country  is  en- 
titled t.o. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  I  may  respond 
briefly.  I  shall  then  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

I  cannot  .see  for  the  life  of  me  any  rea- 
son why  this  principle  was  not  estab- 
lished in  1954.  And  once  a  principle  is  in 
effect,  it  can  be  altered.  It  can  be  mag- 
nified, just  as  we  seek  to  do  now. 

Let  me  say  that  piimarily  we  are 
driven  to  means  of  this  nature  by  legis- 
lative procedure  because  the  State  De- 
partment has  repeatedly — and  I  do  not 
know  the  niunber  of  times,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  people  in  the  State  Department 
would  have  to  look  in  their  files  to  deter- 
mine that  question— tried  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  South  American  and 
Central  American  countries  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  not  gotten  anywhere. 

What  happens  now?  There  will  be  a 
meeting  among  Chile.  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  the  United  States  in  Santiago  on 
April  17.  Our  information  is — and  natu- 
rally I  cannot  declare  it  to  be  authorita- 
tive, but  it  comes  through  a  mighty  good 
source — that  this  conference,  which  is 
to  be  on  this  subject  and  on  related  sub- 
jects, was  called  because  of  the  pres- 
ence before  the  U.S.  Senate  of  this  very 
bill.  Furthermore,  the  source  says  that 
if  the  pending  bill  is  rejected  or  dropped, 
the  conference  may  also  be  dropped. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  who  is  presenting  this  bill 
most  ably  and  whose  State,  as  he  has  al- 


ready said,  is  not  remotely  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  pending  bill  for  the  reason 
that  the  waters  between  his  State  and 
the  Asian  mainland  are  covered  by  inter- 
national agreements  so  that  the  pending 
bill  does  not  apply  to  incidents  arising 
there. 

The  bill,  however,  does  apply  in  a  very 
vital  way  to  several  important  segments 
of  the  fishing  industry.  And  I  shall  men- 
tion only  two.  They  are  the  tuna  fi.shing 
industry,  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  much  more  about  than  I  do. 
and  the  shrimp  industry,  which  I  may 
know  as  much  about  as  the  Senator  from 
California  since  my  State  has  over  1,000 
shrimp  vessels  engaged  in  that  business. 
I    want    to    state    my    understanding 
about  the  pending  bill.  In  1954  we  passed 
the  existing  legislation.  It  has  been  of 
great  benefit.  Most  of  the  67  shrimp- 
boats  that  had  been  seized  prior  to  the 
hearings   on   the   bill— and   there   have 
been  several  seized  since — were  shrimp- 
boats  which  came  from  the  State  which 
I  represent  in  part,  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  settlements  have  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  under  the  terms 
of  that  bill,  and  they  have  been  helpful. 
They  have  not  by  any  means  covered  the 
situation  as  well  as  it  should  be  covered, 
however,  and  the  pending  bill  is  offered 
and  is  supported  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Interior  Department  be- 
cause it  is  meant  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  1954.  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act, 
and  to  perfect  it  by  adding  certain  para- 
graphs which  make  it  much  more  effec- 
tive. 

One  of  those  paragraphs  will  enable 
the  pending  bill  to  deal  with  the  salaries 
of  the  captains  and  members  of  the  crews 
in  part,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  their 
earning  capacity,  whether  by  way  of 
salary  or  participation  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  catch.  No  such  factor  as  that  was 
involved  in  the  original  1954  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  shrimpboats,  from 
my  State  at  least,  have  been  held  up  for 
long  periods  of  time  during  which  the 
personnel  involved  have  lost  their  pay 
and  there  has  been  hardship  on  their 
part  and  on  the  part  of  their  families  and 
on  the  part  of  the  communities,  which 
are  large  shrimping  communities. 

Another  of  the  provisions  would  re- 
quire the  participation  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry itself  in  the  setting  up  of  the  in- 
surance fund. 

I  note  by  the  committee  amendment 
that  the  original  bill  has  been  changed 
to  prescribe  that  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  shall  be  at  least  one- 
third,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  two-thirds, 
and  the  contribution  of  the  fishermen  is 
one-third. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  has  fixed  a 
minimum  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  bound. 

This  is  no  great  departure.  We  have 
Federal  crop  insurance  applicable  to  the 
producers  of  food  which  we  eat  daily, 
food  that  does  not  come  from  the  sea. 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  that  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  pays  the 
administrative  costs,  and  sometimes  it 
has  had  to  go  beyond  that,  in  seeing  that 
the  producers  of  our  foods  get  a  degree 
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of  protection.  Just  as  the  pending  bill 
does  not  give  full  protection,  so,  too,  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  does  not.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  take  care  of  profits  It 
does  try  to  give  a  basis  of  protectior  so 
that  the  growers  can  get  most  of  the  c  ost 
of  production  in  the  event  the  crop  is 
destroved  by  hail,  freeze,  flood,  droug  ht. 
or  pest  and  they  are  enabled  to  get  so  Tie 
protection  and  are  not  put  entirely  out 
of  business. 

That  is  the  type  of  bill  the  pending 
bill  is  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  we  are  dealing  with  some  vital  foods. 
I  dare  say  that  one  cannot  go  into  a  first- 
rate  eating  place  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington that  does  not  periodically  or  daily 
have  shrimp  upon  the  menu.  I  dare  say 
that  one  cannot  go  to  such  an  eating 
place  that  does  not  have  regularly  or 
periodically  tunafish  upon  the  menu. 

Those  foods  are  acceptable  portions  of 
the  ordinary  menu  and  of  the  ordinary 
market  basket  necessities  of  people  of 

this  Nation.  „,hir,<r 

The  effort  here  is  to  give  something 
comparable  to  the  insurance  protection 
which  we  give  or  offer  to  give  to  the  agri- 
cultural industries  that  produce  food,  to 
those  who  risk  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
their  working  capacity,  and  working  days 
and  nights— because  that  is  what  it  is,  a 
dav  and  night  job— in  the  not  easy  mat- 
ter of  taking  fish  or  shrimp  from  the 
seas. 


'l  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  go 
into  the  troublesome  questions  of  foreign 
aid  I  may  say  to  my  distinguislied 
friend  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia.  that 
I  am  as  harassed  as  1-ie  is.  I  am  as  frus- 
trated as  he  is.  However.  I  think  we 
could  not  expect  to  have  the  continuing 
support  of  the  State  Department,  as  we 
have  for  the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  com- 
mittee and  probably  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Interior  or  of 
the  administration  as  a  whole  if  this 
particular  feature  were  included. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
already  have  insurance  systems  that  are 
set  up  under  various  features  of  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  investments  in  other 
programs  to  encourage  our  people  who 
have  money  to  invest  and  know  how  to 
use  it  to  go  into  foreign  countries  and 
make  investments  there. 

This  would  become  an  insurance  pro- 
gram if  this  measure  were  enacted.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  existing 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  highly  diligent  in  pro- 
tecting a  good  many  dozens  of  shrimp 
boats  from  our  State  which  have  been 
seized  anywhere  from  Mexico  to  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  boats  which  come  from  our 
State.  ^  .... 

The  State  Department  has  been  dui- 
gent  but  no  matter  how  diligent  it  has 
been  I  can  see  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  troubled  by  this  mat- 
ter. The  pending  bill  does  not  take  care 
of  some  of  the  necessary  items.  One  of 
them  involves  the  matter  of  reimburse- 
ment in  part  for  an  ordinary  lost  catch 
of  the  individuals  involved,  the  captain 
and  the  crew,  of  a  little  shrimp  boat. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  boats  from  the 
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Pacific  coast,  they  are  a  good  deal  bigger. 
They  have  more  personnel  involved  un 
each  of  their  boats. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  \erv 
helpful  bill.  ^    _ 

I  .■.ay  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI,  who  has  a 
very  proper  concern  about  the  question 
of  negotiations  and  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  negotiated  ad 
nauseam  We  luid  an  international  con- 
\ention  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
the  sea  and  the  rights  of  property  in 
the  underlving  bed  of  the  sea  a  few  years 
ago  We  were  able  to  get  the  nece.'^saiT 
two-thirds  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
right  to  property  interest  that  could  be 
developed  from  the  .seabed. 

I  believe  it  requires  a  vote  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  I  am  not  an  expert  on  foreign 
matters  and  ii-iternational  law.  but  that 
is  mv  recollection.  It  is  also  my  recol- 
lection that  we  lacked  just  a  vote  or  two 
in  getting  .sufficient  votes  to  agree  on  a 
I'mit  well  beyond  our  3-mile  limit. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  it  was  just 

one  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  vote.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  added  that  fact. 
My  recollection  is  that  they  were  over 
there  months  in  the  course  oi  that  nego- 
tiation. 

So  this  is  a  question  that  has  no*  been 
ignored  and  has  not  been  neglected,  but 
it  is  a  question  in  which,  as  I  see  it. 
the  production  of  foods  that  we  like, 
foods  which  are  necessary  now  as  part 
of  the  menu  of  our  Nation,  depends 
upon  some  better  structure  than  that 
which  exists. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
having  worked  out  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  will  not  think  I  am  being  crit- 
ical because  I  am  just  as  frustrated  as 
he  IS  I  would  like  to  put  some  penalties 
somewhere,  but  the  State  Department,  in 
its  report  approving  this  bill,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  inter- 
national claim  of  our  Nation  against 
other  nations,  like  other  international 
claims,  and  must  be  followed  up  in  the 
international  way— that  is,  by  diplo- 
matic means. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  added  this 
amendment,  we  would  be  in  trouble  with 
respect  to  getting  the  bill  approved.  So 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  California  will 
reconsider  the  intention  that  he  has  an- 
nounced to  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr   President.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
this  matter,  but  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  attempted  to  work  out  these  mat- 
ters between  the  owners  of  shrimp  boats 
in  our  State.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
more    than    a    thousand    such    shrimp 
boats  operating  in  the  waters  which  are 
affected,  in  the  gulf  and  the  Caribbean. 
I  have  been  confronted  with  these  trou- 
bles repeatedly,  and  the  present  law  does 
not  adequately  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion   It  does  not  require  any  participa- 
tion by  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
boatowners.  I  believe  that  provision  is 
good  as  well  as  the  holding  of  the  com- 
pensation to  50  percent  of  their  earnmgs, 
based  upon  their  previous  earnings  lor 
a  certain  period  of  time,  because  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  offer  any  inducement  to 


anvbodv  to  disobey  the  law  or  to  know- 
ingly get  into  trouble  with  our  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  this  bill  just  as 
it  IS  presented.  1  believe  a  good  job  has 
been  done  on  it.  I  aaain  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska.  And  again  I  say 
that  I  hoi>e  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  will  be  patient  enough 
to  let  us  sec  If  the  new  law  would  more 
adequately  take  care  of  the  -^ituatioiv 
without  trying  to  put  a  penalty  into  the 
law  I  am  -sure  that  the  enactment  ol  his 
bill  with  the  ixnialty  provi.sion  would 
bring  the  bill  into  much  greater  ques- 
tion than  it  is  now.  We  now  have  the 
written  approval  of  the  departments  that 
would  be  directly  affected-ihat  is.  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  on  the 
one-third  contribution  by  the  fishermen 
and  the  two-thirds  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  placed  in  the  bill,  is  to  meet 
as  I  understand  it.  the  critici.sm  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  one  or  the  "ther. 
I  have  read  the  various  reports  and  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  should  meet  that  cntici-sm. 
becau.se  it  does  fix  reasonably  the  limita- 
tion which  could  be  applied  upon  the 
Federal  contribution. 

I  hope  that  we  will  enact  this  bill  for 
the  4  vears  covered  by  it— it  is  a  lem- 
porarv  measure-as  a  further  experiment 
m  this  field,  because  it  is  ba.sed  cleariN 
upon  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  law 
which  already  have  l^een  developed 

1  might  add  that  I  liave  talked  re- 
peatedlv  not  only  with  the  boatowners 
and  the  crews,  but  also  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  State  Department.  I  a%e 
even  talked  with  personnel  representing 
some  of  our  friendly  nations  in  Latin 
America— that  is,  from  Mexico  down  as 
far  as  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Peru? 
Mr  HOLLAND.  No.  because  our  con- 
tacts have  been  entirely  in  the  gulf  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  do  not  lecall  haying 
anv  definite  contacts  with  any  officials  of 
other  nations  except  down  as  far  as  Nic- 

^'^Mr^'ULBRIGHT.  Is  that  where  they 

get  the  big  ones?  , 

Mr  HOLLAND.  They  get  big  ones  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  they  get  big 
ones  down  there.  I  can  tell  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  gour- 
met when  it  comes  to  the  consumption 
of  shrimp.  Tliey  are  mighty  good,  and 
they  are  part  of  our  necessary  diet  I  be- 
lieve they  have  become  the  most  valu- 
able single  item  that  we  take  from  the 
sea  The  Senator  from  Alaska  can  cor- 
rect me  m  that  respect,  if  I  am  wrong 
but  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  that 
has  become  the  situation. 

So  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
vers-  distinct  contribution  to  this  debate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
shrimp  is  the  most  important  fish,  by 
far  in  terms  of  doUars,  produced  m  the 
United  States.  Unhappily,  despite  this, 
we  are  forced  to  import  some.  But  this 
helps  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
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I  wish  to  reiterate  one  fact,  so  that 
It  will  be  clear  to  Senators  who  may 
have  entered  the  Chamber  after  this  dis- 
cussion commenced.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  we  are  not  proposing  an  un- 
limited Federal  appropriation.  By  no 
means  are  we  proposing  any  such  thing. 
The  measure,  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  others  have  pointed  out.  is  t«m- 
porary  in  nature,  extending  only  4  years; 
and  the  Federal  participation,  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee  and  agreed  to  on  the  floor 
earlier  this  afternoon,  is  limited  to  $150,- 
000  a  year. 

I  take  a  view  contrary  to  that  held 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  correct  when  they  say  that  in  this 
bill  we  are  adopting  an  entirely  new 
principle.  I  believe  the  principle  was  es- 
tablished in  1954.  What  is  sought  by  this 
bUl  is  merely  to  give  the  flshermen 
needed  additional  protection. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  jnatter,  but  how  does  the 
Senator  distinguish  between  fishermen 
who  suffer  from  what  we  consider  illegal 
acts  and  any  other  businessman?  Sup- 
pose a  man  goes  to  Mexico  or  Ecuador 
and  he  is  mistreated  by  the  local  author- 
ities through  excessive  taxes  or  some 
other  way.  and  loses  his  business.  How 
are  we  going  to  turn  him  down  if  a  bill 
comes  in  to  reimburse  him  for  all  his 
losses''  In  other  words,  why  are  fisher- 
men picked  out  for  this  very  special 
treatment 'i* 

The  guarantee  program  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  does  not  pick  out  a  special  kind  of 
businessman  and  say.  "If  you  do  follow 
a  particular  area,  we  are  going  to  give 
vou  this  subsidy."  This  bill  picks  out 
flshermen.  This  is  very  special  legisla- 
tion. Why  is  It  not  made  to  cover  every- 
body who  does  business  and  runs  into 
trouble  with  a  foreign  countr>'? 

I  am  raising  these  questions  because 
it  is  a  very  difficult  problem— it  is  a  dif- 
ficult area.  The  precedent  here  strikes 
me  as  a  little  dangerous. 

These  matters  ought  to  be  settled  by 
diplomatic  means.  I  cannot  deny  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  said  about 
shrimp.  We  do  subsidize  the  producers  of 
certain  domestic  agricultural  activities. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  However, 
there  is  a  distinction  establishing  the 
principle  of  subsidization  abroad.  We 
are  going  to  give  special  treatment  to 
this  group  because  they  run  afoul  of  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country.  I  am  bothered 
by  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  ready  to  respond,  and  so  am 
I.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Then,  I  shall  respond. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  paying  that  much  cour- 
tesy to  my  gray  hairs.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  friend  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  two  situations. 

If  I.  as  an  American  citizen,  go  into  a 
foreign  country  to  invest  my  time  and 
money  I  know  I  am  subjecting  myself 


to  the  laws  of  that  country  and  their 
enforcement. 

If  I  am  fishing  on  the  high  seas,  as 
contended  by  us  and  as  contended  by  the 
great  majority  of  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  question  there  is,  do  we  cease  to 
have  any  interest  in  our  citizens  who  are 
not  witiiin  a  foreign  country,  but  to  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  jurisdiction  we  claim 
is  international.  We  claim  that  strongly. 
They  are  still  within  the  protection  of 
our  flag  and  they  are  still  within  the 
protection  of  our  philosophy.  What  con- 
stitutes international  waters?  The  two 
cases  are  not  similar  at  all. 

Any  objection  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  might  have  Is  really  directed 
at  laws  presently  existing  on  the  books 
since  1954,  because  this  proposed  law 
would  simply  correct  the  deficiencies  al- 
ready found  to  exist,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  per- 
.sonnel.  who,  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me,  are  as  richly  entitled  to 
be  protected  by  their  home  country  as 
the  owner  of  the  boat  and  the  equipment. 

It  also  establishes  a  pretty  good  Amer- 
ican principle,  the  one  of  self-help,  by 
making  this  insurance  program  a  mutual 
insurance  program  between  our  Nation, 
in  protecting  rights  we  defend,  and  the 
individuals  who  are  in  the  business  in 
subserving  rights  which  they  have.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  difference. 

I  yield  to  my  youthful  friend  from 
Alaska.  I  thank  him  for  having  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  accept  the  burden 

uladly. 

Really,  there  is  not  much  to  add  to 
that  which  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  There  Is  an  essential  differ- 
ence, of  course. 

Let  us  say  an  American  businessman 
goes  to  a  South  American  country  and 
establishes  a  business.  He  does  so  in  con- 
formity with  all  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  that  particular  country,  I  do 
not  know  if  it  ever  happened  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  the  world,  but  let  us  sup- 
pose has  happened  elsewhere,  his  prop- 
erty is  expropriated.  An  ordinary  busi- 
ness venture  based  upon  such  a  situa- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  to  me.  can  be  com- 
pared with  what  the  American  fisherman 
is  confronted  when  he  fishes  in  waters 
which  arc  held  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  be  international  in  character  and  held 
by  the  country,  off  of  whose  coast  the 
waters  lie.  to  be  part  of  its  territorial  sea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  matter  is  im- 
portant. I  do  not  see  the  distinction 
where  he  is  conforming  to  the  law  as  we 
believe  it  to  be.  and  when  his  business  is 
expropriated. 

I  have  some  cases  in  mind  where  in 
connection  with  public  utilities  they  are 
refused  a  request  to  allow  them  to  adjust 
their  rates,  and  they  are  forced  to  sell  at 
a  sacrifice.  I  cannot  see  any  difference 
where  they  mistreat  a  businessman  and 
where  they  mistreat  a  fisherman.  I  like 
fishermen,  and  I  like  shrimp. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  why 
does  the  fisherman  have  preference  over 
a  fellow  who  invested  in  an  electronic 
plant  and  they  take  his  plant? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  thinking  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not  meet 
with  the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  or  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
this  instance. 

I  think  the  answer  might  be  found  in 
a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Mc- 
Kernan,  of  the  State  Department,  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  this  subject,  when  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
fisherman  is  protecting  the  rights  of  .Ameri- 
cans on  the  high  seas,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  has  been  made  to  carry  :iuch  a  lieavy 
burden  and  disproportionate  load 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  shall  speak  only  briefly. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  a  superb  contribution  to  the  record. 
He  has  helped  to  educate  me  on  the  basic 
need  for  the  bill. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  had  a  series  of  seizures, 
up  until  the  last  one  occurred  just  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  ago. 

I  rather  think  it  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  if  we  provided  for  economic  sanc- 
tions against  our  neighbors.  I  think  that 
some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  we  i-un  part  of  our  Navy  down 
there  and  say,  "Do  not  interfere  with  our 
vessels."  Tliat  is  not  the  way  to  get  along 
with  our  neighbors.  I  do  think  we  should 
sav.  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you  make 
a  monkey  out  of  Uncle  Sam."  Therefore. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  jointly  sponsor, 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  I  Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  hope  that  my  able 
friend  from  Florida  would  feel  that  the 
ends  of  justice  and  equity  would  be  served 
by  adopting  this  kind  of  amendment. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the 
argument. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  tone 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  We  are 
interested  in  exactly  the  same  objectives. 
He  has  spoken  of  providing  assistance 
and  of  sending  the  NavT  down.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  already  sent  the 
Navy  down,  and  have  even  given  elements 
of  the  Navy  to  countries  which  are  our 
friends,  and  they  are  operating  those 
ships  to  seize  our  vessels.  That  hap- 
pened in  two  of  the  countries  about 
which  I  know.  The  seizures  were  accom- 
plished by  small  naval  vessels  given 
freely  by  our  countrj'  to  those  Central 
American  countries  which  are  our  veiT 
close  friends  in  many  respects — one  of 
them.  I  think,  our  closest  friend  in  the 
hemisphere.  That  has  added  greatly  to 
the  feeling  of  frustration  and  sometimes 
to  the  hostility  that  prevails  in  that 
fishing  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  objection  at 
all  to  improving  and  making  more  per- 
fect a  law  already  on  the  books,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  done  in  a  way  that 
brings  in  participation  by  the  industry 
itself.  It  will  have  to  contribute  its  own 
money  to  come  under  the  law.  which  is 
not  now  the  case,  and  particularly,  also, 
for  the  first  time,  it  will  assure  the  con- 
tinuance  of   some   income   to   the   poor 


devils  who  are  seized  and  thrown  into 
faiT  and  kept  from  making  a  living  for 
periods  of  days,  sometimes  periods  of 

^^^ose  two  improvements— and  they 
are  a  part  of  the  amendment— are  what 
most  appeal  to  me.  I  strongly  favor  tWs 
perfection— that  is  how  I  regard  it— ol 
the  law  now  on  the  books. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
porting S.  2269.  and  Senator  Kuchel  s 
amendment  thereto,  I  renew  my  call  foi 
increased  protection  for  American  flsh- 

"SSng  the  past  7  years  Ecuador  and 
Peru  alone  have  seized  57  U.S  fishing 
vessels  operating  in  international  waters^ 
How  can  we  prohibit  similar  incidents 
in  the  future?  There  is  only  one  way 
which  I  can  see.  The  United  States  must 
bring  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  the  other  na- 
tions claiming  fisheries  Jurisdictions  of 
200  mUes  to  the  conference  table  and 
reach  an  accord  a5  to  the  outer  bound- 
aries of  the  territorial  sea  and  fisheries 

jurisdiction.  ^  „„     ,^„t 

While  international  law  does  not 
specify  the  exact  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  in  1957.  the  International  Law 
Commission  determined  that  in  no  ca.se 
should  the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial 
sea  exceed  a  distance  of  12  miles  from 

^^ThenTn  1958  and  1960  United  Nations 
Conferences  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  were 
held  at  Geneva.  While  no  definite  limits 
were  set.  a  U.S.  compromise-authoriz- 
ing a  6-mile  territorial  sea  and  a  6-miie 
fisheries  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to 
historic  rights,  failed  by  only  one  vote 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  necessar> 
two-thirds  of  the  87  participating  na- 
tions. ....   ^f  ,v,„ 

That  far  more  than  a  ma.ioritv  ol  tne 
countries  favored  the  U.S.  proposal  is 
indicative.  Mr.  President,  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  world  community  for  a  terri- 
torial sea  and  fisheries  jurisdiction  not 
to  exceed  12  miles.  It  is  indicative  as  well 
of  the  hope  of  other  nations  to  resolve 
the  discrepant  claims  which  exist. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  Ecuador,  Chile,  Peru.  A^l;^^^"' 
tina,  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  El  bal\a- 
dor  should  claim  a  200-mile  limit 

Reconciliation  of  our  diferences.  Mi. 
President,  can  only  come  through  medi- 
ation at  a  conference  where  cood  faith 
negotiations  are  employed.  I  have  called 
for  such  a  conference  in  the  past^  and 
I  am  taking   this  opportunity  to  do  .'^o 

^^Y-Tt  we  know  that  the  chances  of  .^■uch 
a  conference  are  flight.  There  has  been 
no  indication  of  the  willingness  of  all 
the  nations  to  meet,  nor  have  Chile^ 
Ecuador,  or  Peru  made  any  efforts  to 
resolve  the  problem  in  a  four- nation  con- 
ference with  the  United  States.  To  the 
contrary,  they  have  aggravated  it  with 
flagrant  and  frequent  violations. 

On  March  13.  a  shocking  incident  oc- 
curred. After  the  City  of  Tocoma  had 
been  'seized  45  miles  off  the  cost  of  Peru 
the  armed  guards  who  boarded  the  vessel 
opened  fire  from  the  U.S.  .ship  against 
an  Ecuadorian  vessel  and  thereby  in- 
vited retaliation  which  would  have  leop- 
ardized  the  lives  of  the  entire  U.S.  crew. 


This  incident  came  only  a  few  months 
after  another  episode  which  demon- 
strated vividly  the  adamant  attitude 
which  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  main- 
tained concerning   this  issue. 

Tliis  incident  occurred  when  former 
Ambasiador  McKernan.  »ow  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  lor  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  attempted  to  initiate  a  confer- 
ence between  the  United  States,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  to  attempt  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  these  countries  regarding 
their  .sea  claims. 

After  receivina  assurances  from  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  that  they  were  willing  to 
negotiate,  the  U.S.  ves.sel  Purita^i  was 
seized  as  McKernan  boarded  his  plane 
back  to  this  country. 

While  I  continue  to  stress  the  neces- 
sity of  good-faith  meetings  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States,  my 
hopes  of  it  taking  place  obviously  are 
not  pieat.  Therefore.  I  .-support  S.  2269 
and  Senator  Kuchels  amendment 
which  I  believe,  offer  temporary  protec- 
tion to  fishing  vessel  owners  and  their 
crew;  whose  financial  and  physical  well- 
beinu  have  been  .so  often  jeopardized  by 
thesL  acts  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

At  ijresent.  vessel  owners  are  only  re- 
imbursed under  the  Fisherman's  Pro- 
lection  Act  for  the  fines  they  pay.  S.  2269 
will  broaden  the  coverage  of  leimburse- 
ments  to  include  all  direct  charges  to 
the  boatowner— not  only  Anes,  but  costly 
registration  and  licen.se  lees,  as  well. 

Furthermore,  it  establishes  a  guarantee 
program  lequiring  compensation  lor 
damage  to  the  vessel.  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  moss  income  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  seizure,  and  the  market  value  of 
the  fish  spoiled  during  confinement. 

However,  this  alone  is  not  enough.  It 
serves  to  mitigate  the  damage  done  to 
the  boatowner,  but  it  will  not  prevent 
further  occurrences.  The  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kuchel  will. 

In  1965  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
amended  the  Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  so  as  to  permit  the  Presioent  to 
withhold  foreign  aid  payments  to  any 
coimtrv  which  seized  or  imposed  fines  or 
penalties  on  any  of  our  fishing  boats 
operating  in  international  waters. 

Originally,  vve  had  intended  to  requu-e 
such   a   cutoff   t.f    funds:    however,   the 
Congress  .saw  fit  to  leave  the  prerogative 
with  the  President.  Now.  3  years  later. 
I  must  wonder  why'  The  President  nas 
never   invoked   this   iwwer.   His   action^ 
are  long  overdue,  yet  I  doubt  they  will 
be  forthcoming  with  any  future  seizures. 
Consequently,    Senator    Kuchel    has 
seen  fit  to  require  the  Secretary  ol  State 
to  take  anv  necessary  action  to  collect 
amounts  expended  by  the  United  States 
to   reimburse   fishing   vessel  owners   tor 
the  fines,  license  fees,  registration  lees. 
and  other  direct  charces  and  losses  in- 
curred  as  a   result  of   the  seizure   and 
confinement  of  their  vessels:  and  then,  it 
the  Secretary  fails  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment   for  the  President  to  suspend  as- 
sistance paym.ents  to  that  country  mak- 
ing the  seizure. 

Mr  President,  until  the  various 
claims  as  to  fisheries  jurisdictions  are 
resolved  bv  the  International  Court  ot 
Justice-to  whom  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  submit  the  case,  but  to  wnom  the 
other  nations  have  refused  to  let  it  be 


taken— or  by  an  international  conler- 
cnce  we  must  provide  lor  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  our  fishermen  and  we  must 
curtail  foreign  aid  to  lliose  nations  who 
do  not  immediately  cease  their  piracies 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  the  ab.scnce 
of  a  quorum.  ^,       ,     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDON  JOHNSON 
Mr    CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Sunday 
night,  following  the  President's  remark- 
able address  to  the  Nation.  I  .said: 

This  is  Lvndon  Jt.hnson's  finest  hour  He 
IS  taking  those  siep.s  best  suited  to  l)rineing 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  .>nd  he  is 
making  the  .-supreme  political  sacnf.ce  to 
Uirlher  strengthen  lus  .-earoh  ior  peace 
Every  .American  tonight  should  honor  Uie 
President  i-l    the   t.'nlted   States 

Today's  response  from  Hanoi,  indicat- 
ing a  willingness  to  initiate  preliminary 
discussions,  is  the  first  hopeful  develop- 
ment to  come  out  of  Vietnam  in  years. 

At  long  last.  I  can  now  see  a  ghmmer  oi 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tuniiel  even 
though   the  path   ahead  is  .still   highly 

uncertain.  ^„„h 

President  Johnson  deserves  much 
praise  for  the  forthright  action  lie  has 
taken  No  one,  at  home  or  abroad,  can 
any  longer  doubt  his  .sincerity  of  pur- 

"'°ln  his  new  undertaking  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  President  is  entitled  to 
the  united  support  of  the  American 
people.  ^^^^^______ 

TOD^Y  S  OFFER  TO  NEGOTIATE 
FROM  HANOI 

Mr  J^VITS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  f  atement  on 
the   reports  coming   out  of   Hanoi   this 

morning.  ,„  i^„ 

Hanoi  s  offer  to  talk  about  how  to  be- 
"in  peace  talks  should  be  accepted.  The 
Important  thine  is  to  get  talks  started 
and  to  build  a  momentum  for  subsia;  - 
live  negotiations.  Hanoi's  stateme:;.l  is 
ambiguous  and  disappointing  m  its  ncio- 
itv  but  there  is  room  in  the  '•bombing 
restraint"  announced  by  the  President 
for  further  implementation,  and  the  wav 
10  resume  is— as  I  said  Ions  auo— to  le- 

'"'in  February  1967.  I  called  for  a ::  un- 
conditional bombma  ces.sation  vhich 
would  ■expecf-I  ised  that  ;vord  at 
that  time-that  Hanoi  would  not  use  the 
cessation  to  further  its  own  militarv 
buildup.  This  would  not  have  required 
Hanoi's  prior  agreement  to  negotiate.  I 
was  perhaps  the  first  Senator  to  say  so- 
subsequently  the  President  took  the  .-^ame 

"°ln?nv  iudsment  the  administration 
missed  "the  boat  v^  February  196. -I 
spoke  then  in  Buffalo.  NY.,  at  a  -leat 
Li-coin  Day  re'eb'aticin- ty  nnt  o- del- 
ing an  uncondnional  cessst'f-'v  be- 
cause there  was  'hen  p"  p-cr--'^-;  '•  - 
ternational  fra::iework  for  negotiations. 
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Nonetheless,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do 
what  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  mark  a 
••beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  Vietnam 
engagement.  That  is  what  our  people 
and  the  world  want  and  what  the  situa- 
tion requires.  It  may  come  if  we  now 
agree  to  talk  with  Hanoi's  representa- 
tives—as I  strongly  urge  the  President 
that  we  should. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BANKING 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  1968,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Hon.  William  B.  Camp,  spoke 
before  the  Florida  Bankers  Association 
at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  our  econ- 
omy and  fiscal  policies  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  H.R.  15414.  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Camp's  remarks,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  role  the  banking  system  of 
our  country  plays  as  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  our  industi-y.  commerce,  and 
economy  of  the  Nation,  are  most  appro- 
priate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  BUSI.N-E3S  of  Banking 
iReniiirks  of  William   B    Camp.  Compiroller 
of  the  Currency,  before  the  Florida  Bank- 
ers Association.  B.il  Harbour.  Flu.  i 
I  ;im  always  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  oome  to  the  Sunshine  State  of  Flor- 
ida   I  have  been  here  .several  times  on  both 
business  and  pleasure,  sometimes  to  attend 
conferences,  sometimes  to  relax  and  tish  and 
enjoy  your  splendid  climate  and  scenery.  But 
on  every   visit.  I  have  been  most   impressed 
by  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality  and  by  the 
considerate     treatment     you     accord     to     all 
vour  visitors. 

Fcr  a  ntimber  of  reasons.  I  do  not  plan  to 
.^pend  April  in  Pans.  The  opportunity  to 
spend  even  a  snort  part  of  March  in  Florida 
is  more  than  adequate  compensation,  .'^nd 
ihe  opportunity  to  meet  ai?ain  with  my  many 
inends  of  the  Florida  Bankers  Association 
lb  doubly  welcome. 

I  do  not  travel  as  much  as  some  of  my 
Texas  friends,  but  I  feel  about  the  same 
as  a  fellow  Texan  I  know  who  walked  up  to 
.111  .urline  ticket  counter  and  said.  "Give  me 
a  ticket." 

■Where  to.  sir''"  the  girl  behind  the  ticket 
counter  asked. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  "  the  Texan 
replied.     "I've    got    business   everywhere." 

Since  becoming  Comptroller  I  have  found 
that  I.  too.  have  business  almost  everywhere, 
even  though  it  doesn't  always  take  me  to 
such  pleasant  surroundings  as  these.  Wher- 
ever I  do  go.  I  am  impressed  again  and  again 
with  the  evidence  I  see  of  the  strength  and 
soum'ness  of  our  National  Banking  System — 
and  indeed  with  the  healthy  growth  and 
steady  progress  of  the  commercial  banking 
system  as  a  whole. 

While  in  the  process  of  preparing  my  re- 
marks to  you  tcxlay.  I  quite  fortunately  re- 
ceived a  publication  entitled  "Freedom  of 
Choice"  sponsored  by  The  Magazine  Publish- 
ers Association,  an  association  of  365  leading 
United  States  magazines.  While  thumbing 
through  this  publication,  a  caption  on  one 
of  the  pages  Immediately  caught  my  eye.  In 
bold  print  at  the  top  of  the  page  it  su\ted, 
"Dont  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water""  I  was  quite  impressed  by  the  con- 
tents of  thi.':  particular  page,  as  it  sets  forth 
the  basic  theme  of  my  talk  to  you  today. 
Witli  your  indulgence  I  would  like  to  reart  )t 
to  vou; 

There"s  a  funny  thing  about  the  Amer- 


ican economy.  Ask  any  two  economists  what 
makes  it  tick  and  you've  started  a  debate. 

■Because,  the  simple,  ingenuous  truth  of 
the  matter  is  this:  nobody  really  knows  or 
agrees  on  all  the  influences  that  combine  to 
give  It  muscle  Or.  where  all  its  weaknesses 
may  he. 

'  ."Vll  you'll  get  agreement  on  is  that  it  seems 
to  work  It  has  produced  the  broadest  and 
most  abundant  prosperity  in  all  the  histories 
of  man  .  .  the  highest  standard  of  living 
for    the   greatest    number   of   people. 

'The  tieart  of  this  restless,  surging,  vital 
economv  is  and  ;ilways  has  been:  free  com- 
petition That's  what  has  distinguished  it 
from  tlie  managed  economies  of  the  Old 
World  .  .  economies  managed  either  by 
government    or    by    cartel. 

■Competition  has  been  the  sharp  spur  that 
h^is  produced  the  incredible  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  we  have  today.  It  has  pro- 
duced the  endless  innovations  that  have 
made  life  easier  to  live.  More  enjoyable. 
More  rewarding. 

■  It  lias  encouraged  manufacturers  to  build 
more  things  .  .  and  build  them  bet- 
ter .  and  ;it  lower  prices.  They  have  to 
build  more  and  better  .  .  .  and  the  prices 
have  to  be  right  ...  or  the  consumer  stops 
buying.  Because,  the  other  side  of  free  com- 
petition is  your  free  choice  in  the  market- 
place. 

■This  IS  the  ^astonishing  power  of  the 
.American  consumer.  He  can  make  or  break 
the  largest  businesses  with  a  nod  or  a  shake 
of  the  head  He  has  the  choice.  He  has  the 
ballot  of  the  dollar. 

•Thafs  why  It  is  disturbing  to  find  people 
of  influpnce  in  .America  today  who  would  like 
to  HKike  both  iree  competition  and  free 
choice  a  little  less  free.  They  may  concede 
th;a  the  system  has  produced  some  great 
results  but  they'd  like  to  'fix  it  a  little.' 
There  are  too  many  kinds  of  olives,  they  .=ay. 
Lets  standardize  Company  .\'  spends  more 
on  .idvertl.-ing  than  Company  B'.  and  that's 
unfair  competition,  they  plead.  Let's  regulate. 
■V'et.  our  .system  was  built  on  exactly  the 
opposite  kind  of  thinking.  Regulation  doesn't 
stimulate  competition.  It  tends  to  make  all 
products  the  same. 

■How  much  can  you  interfere  with  the 
competitue  economy,  which  has  brought  us 
so  many  benefits,  without  damaging  it?  The 
truth  IS.  nobody  knows.  The  Little'  fixes  may 
someday  add  up  to  quite  a  lot. 

Of  covirse.  any  economy  needs  some  regu- 
lation— hut  lef.'<  be  sure  that  we  don't  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water." 

One  of  the  most  precious  freedoms  we 
enjoy  m  our  country  is  the  liberty  of  the 
individvi.ii  to  choose  a  career  and  to  pursue 
It  ,it  the  i)oint  of  his  choice.  In  the  world  of 
industry  and  commerce,  this  principle  finds 
expression  in  the  latitude  to  enter  any  field 
of  production  or  distribution  and  to  serve 
any  class  of  consumers.  The  phenomenal 
achievements  of  our  economy  are  thought  by 
m.my  to  rest  more  <m  the  great  national 
inurkets  we  have  opened  to  all  forms  of  en- 
terprise than  upon  any  other  single  factor. 
The  .idvances  in  communication  and  trans- 
portation we  have  experienced,  have  made 
this,  mure  than  ever,  a  reality. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  freedom,  we 
ha\e  developed  the  arts  of  specialization  more 
highly  than  any  other  Nation.  You  who  live 
m  the  State  of  Florida  have  seen  the  fruits 
of  these  developments  'i'our  wonderful  year- 
round  climate  has  come  increasingly  within 
the  re.ich  of  the  growing  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens who  can  afford  the  pursuits  of  leisure 
md  the  comforts  of  retirement — and  this  has 
eiiiibled  vou  to  exploit  these  advantages  to 
a  high  degree  The  technological  advances 
which  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
strength  of  our  economy  have  enabled  us  to 
explore  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Earth— and 
Florida,  as  a  result  of  its  strategic  location, 
has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  these  pioneering 
endeavors  which  hold  untold  promise  for  the 
future. 


We  are  witnessing  today  comparable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  banking  industry— 
throughout  the  Nation — to  realize  more  fully 
Its  highly-specialized  capacity  to  perform  .. 
broader  range  of  financial  functions  so  essen- 
tial to  the  further  progress  of  our  economy 
These  responses  to  long-neglected  opportuni- 
ties have  spurred  the  introduction  of  manv 
new  banking  services  and  facilities — and  have 
provoked  some  to  question  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  banking  system  In  our  society 
What,  exactly,  it  is  being  asked,  is  the  proper 
scope  of  the  business  of  banking? 

One  aspect  of  the  banking  business  - 
branch  banking— has  been  drawing  increa.sed 
attention  in  recent  years.  Understandably, 
this  attention  has  been  centered  in  those 
States  which  impose  the  most  severe  limit  i- 
tlons  on  branching.  In  m.iny  of  these  States 
there  has  been  a  growing  movem.ent  in  reccn- 
years  to  liberalize  the  laws  relating  to  branch. 
banking.  This  movement  has.  so  lar,  met  w;.h 
varied  success — but  it  has  been  gaining  forri' 
It  would  be  worthwhile  to  examine  the  rfi- 
sons  for  this  support,  and  the  merits  of  this 
policy. 

Branch  banking  is  not  a  new  issue  in  our 
country — even  though  in  other  industrialized 
countries  this  form  of  bank  expansion  ha.s 
had  general  acceptance  lor  many  years.  Much 
of  the  discussion  of  branch  banking  in  recent 
years  has  been  clouded  by  questions  of  exist- 
ing law,  by  the  divided  authority  over  banks, 
and  by  the  varied  interests  of  competing 
banks  and  their  non-bank  rivals.  But  there 
is  a  genuine  issue  of  public  policy  here  which 
must  be  faced  If  we  are  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion properly. 

The  success  with  which  we  improve  t.le 
mobility  of  our  financial  resources  will  vitally 
affect  our  future  capacity  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  Because  human 
and  material  resources  are  not  always  as 
mobile,  it  is  especially  important  that  finan- 
cial resources  should  move  quickly  and  sen- 
sitively to  the  points  at  which  they  may  be 
used  to  best  advantage.  This  places  a  partic- 
ular responsibility  upon  the  local  banker  and 
his  capacities — for  it  is  upon  his  capabilities, 
his  alertness,  his  Judgment,  and  his  initiative 
that  the  pace  of  enterprise  in  his  community 
will  be  highly  dependent.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  broad  public  concern  to  see  that  the 
banking  system  throughout  the  Nation  oper- 
ates at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency. 

Traditionally,  we  have  relied  upon  the 
forces  of  individual  initiative  and  private  en- 
terprise tx)  search  out  the  most  effective  and 
most  efficient  means  of  utilizing  our  produc- 
tive capacity  in  serving  consumer  needs.  But 
in  banking," this  freedom  does  not  exist.  The 
structure  of  banking  is  under  public  con- 
trol— no  bank  may  be  formed,  branch,  or 
merge  without  the  approval  of  a  public  au- 
thority. 

This  places  upon  the  banking  authorities 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  best 
combinations  of  the  various  means  of  bank 
expansion  in  particular  banking  markets — 
according  to  the  growing  and  changing  needs 
for  banking  services  and  facilities  In  those 
markets,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  initiative  for  expansion  still  remains  with 
the  individual  bank.  Branching  represents 
but  one  of  the  means  for  providing  an  ex- 
pansion of  banking  facilities  and  services — 
and  it  is  in  this  light  that  branching  policy 
should  be  viewed.  If  this  method  is  fore- 
closed, the  pressure  of  demand  may  force  the 
use  of  other — and  in  some  instances  less 
efficient — means  of  expanding  available  fi- 
nancial services.  The  growth  of  affiliate  and 
satellite  banking,  holding  companies,  and 
many  of  our  non-bank  financial  institutions. 
reflects  In  some  degree  the  limitations  which 
have  been  placed  upon  bank  expansion 
through  branching. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  branch  banking 
has  been  diverted  from  the  basic  Issues  of 
economy  and  efficiency  because  of  the  fear  by 
many  smaller  banks  that  more  liberal 
branching  would  lead  to  their  extinction,  and 
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because  of  the  differences  in  branching  laws 
among  the  various  States. 

Nothing  in  our  experience,  however,  would 
confirm  the  fears  of  smaller  banks  Indeed^ 
the  record  shows  that  the  restriction  of 
branching,  where  there  ^'^e  market  deficien- 
cies encourages  the  chartering  of  ne^  banks^ 
the  formation  of  branching  substitutes,  and 
the   growth    of    non-bank    financial    mslitu- 

^'°Bankers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  giv- 
ing advice.  But,  lately,  they  have  been  getting 
a  lot  of  advice  on  how  to  run  their  own 
business-  not  so  much  from  the  re^gulatory 
,,uthorities  who  are  also  accu.stomed  to  giv- 
ing advice  but  from  their  competitors. 
Strangelv  enough,  some  of  these  same  com- 
petitors h.ave  been  .striving  ^'^''^^  '"'"^ 
tome  more  like  bankers-a  lorm  of  Hattery 
that  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate. 

A  generation  oi  bankers  whose  experience 
embraced  the  unsettling  years  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  restrictive  banking  legis- 
lation  of   that   period,   were   taught   to   view 
the  conduct  ot  banking  operations  with  ex- 
treme caution -almcst  with  a  .-.ense  ot  guHt 
lor  the  reverses  of  the  early  thirties  which 
Inore  accuratelv  could  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  deficiencies  of  monetary  policy  and  the 
lack  of  a  svstem  of  deposit  insurance.  Under 
the   infiuence  of  this  constricting  counsel— 
uid  during  a  period  in  which  the  Nation  ex- 
perienced Its  most  rapid  rate  of  technological 
advance  and  economic  growth -the  banking 
industry    responded    slowly,    and    only   spas- 
modically, to  the  revolutionary  changes  that 
were  taking  place. 

The   non-bank   financial   institutions  v^ ere 
not  so  reserved  in   taking  advantage  of   the 
opportunities    which    appeared.    They    grew 
more  rapidlv  than  commercial  banks  in  this 
„eriod,  andthov  took  many  new  forms  de- 
'lened  to  meet  emerging  consumer  demands. 
Todav    a  new  generation  of  bankers  is  ap- 
,>earing  on   the   horizon— a    generation   with 
',nl-   1  dim  recollection  of  past  fears,  hlghly- 
. rained    m    modern-day    skills,    alive    to    the 
.'pportunities    lor    the   expansion   and   mod- 
ernization ot  banking  services,  and  insistent 
upon   exploring   these   opportunities.  In   the 
regulatorv   ..gencies,   we   have   sought   to   re- 
shape the  pattern  of  public  controls  so  that 
Vi   new  avenues   for   'he   performance  of   fi- 
nancial services  that  banks  may  safely  pur- 
.-ue  are  held  open. 

Not  unnaturallv,  this  new  force  in  the 
banking  industry  has  met  opposition  Irom 
rompetitors  although,  interestingly,  not 
•ronTthe  consumers  of  banking  services.  The 
hanking  industry  has  a  great  ^n-utilized  po- 
tential and  it  represents  a  formidable  latent 
I  ictor  in  all  financial  markets.  The  question 
we  face  is:  How  far  should  the  extension 
of  banking  functions  be  limited,  and  by  what 

st.iiidards?  ,  ,.  „ 

The  paramount  issue  is  to  determine  the 
public  interest.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  most 
basic  principles  of  our  private  enterprise 
economy  to  restrict  entry  or  competition  in 
anv  market,  unless  that  competition  is  de- 
structive of  the  very  freedom  of  initiative 
'hat  we  seek  to  sustain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion— or  at 
'ea.st  of  pretense— on  this  point.  Entry  into 
banking  and  bank  expansion  are  restricted 
and  w?  closelv  supervise  the  conduct  of 
banking  operations.  But  these  controls  are 
designed  solely  to  safeguard  the  solvency 
and  liquidltv  of  the  banking  system.  It  is  of 
thp  most  critical  importance,  in  the  dynamic 
economy  that  our  banking  industry  serv-es.  to 
make  certain  that,  within  these  limits,  bank- 
ing initiative  is  fully  preserved. 

It  is  an  extremely  delicate  task  to  regulate 
an  industry  without  destroying  or  seriously 
impairing  its  will  to  explore  and  experiment^ 
And  it  is  easy  enough  for  both  the  regulator 
and  the  regulated  to  fall  into  the  comfort- 
able habit  of  imposing  and  accepting  rigid 
rules  of  conduct  under  the  illusion  that  the 
industry  can  be  insulated  from  the  inexor- 
able tests  of  the  market  place.  But  where  an 
industry   falls   to   adapt  to   the   times-and 


particularlv  where  a  regulated  industry  faces 
competition  from  unregulated  rivals,  as  is 
true  ot  banking-the  consequences  are  likely 
to  be  crippling 

During  the  past  three  decades,  we  have 
witnessed  dramatic  changes  in  our  society  in 
our  economv.  and  in  our  relationships  with 
the  World  around  us.  There  have  been  pro- 
found effects  upon  the  demand  lor  nnancial 
services  and  the  banking  industry  is  only 
now  in  the  process  ..f  catching  up  with  these 

"^The  demand  lor  financial  .services- which 
lies  it  the  base  ot  the  business  o!  banking- 
is  dependent  upon  the  income  and  tastes  ot 
individuals,  the  state  ol  technology,  ..nd  the 
capital  neeas  of  industry  and  commerce 
These  are  self-generating  processes  and  ihey 
,,re  constantly  undergoing  change. 

As  incomes"  rise,  a  Nation  is  able  to  devote 
more  of  its  resources  to  capital-intensive 
means  of  production,  to  undertake  more  re- 
search devoted  to  ihe  advance  ol  technology, 
■md  to  spend  more  on  the  training  ol  its 
citizens.  As  a  consequence,  incomes  tend  to 
rise  lurther.  and  the  process  is  repeated  In 
the  course  of  these  events,  tastes  change,  new 
products  and  new  industries  emerge,  and  the 
economy  becomes  more  highly  industrialized 
and  more  highly  .'.peclailzed. 

More  sm'nificantlv  lor  our  purpose    the  de- 
mands lor  financial  services  constantly  izro\^ 
;.ud  change.  Individuals  with  rising  incomes 
save  more,  invest  more,  purchase  more  dur- 
able goods   .which  otten  involves  borrowing 
in   anticipation  of   higher   incomes,    and  set 
aside   more   lor   the  education  of   ^f'""-  ' '^''; 
dren  and  for  sickness,  retirement  and  (..d  age^ 
The  hnancing  requirements  of  industry  and 
commerce  also  rise  as  new  technology  is  de- 
veloped   .md    put    to    work,    new    industries 
emerge,    new    products    are   introduced     and 
new    niarkets    are    penetrated    and    explored. 
Modern   production   and   distribution   tneth- 
ods    require    ever    more    highly-trained    per- 
sonnel and  more  expensive  instrumentation. 
The    response    of    financial    markets    has 
been  to  develop  a  host  of  new  instruments 
and   institutions  to  bring  together  more  el- 
lectivclv   those  who   have  resources  to  lend 
or   'nvc-^t   and    those    who   manage    or    uti- 
lize' these    resources.    It  Is   to   this   environ- 
ment that  the  banking  industry  of  <;ur  coun- 
m   has  had  to  adapt,  in  the  face  of  nsmg 
competition  lor  the  resources  they  ci'spense 
and   the   services   they   offer-a   competition 
that  IS,  on  the  whole.  less  restrained  by  reg- 
ulatory   barriers.   The   recent   resurgence    of 
banking  initiative  in  vastly  broadening  the 
range  of   its  services  reflects  the  efforts  of 
the  banking  Industry  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  today's  world  of  finance-to  employ  the 
most  expert  personnel  and  advanced  techno  - 
ogv    feasible,   and    to   react   more   sensitively 
and    more    quickly    to    changing    consumer 
needs  and  competitive  pressures. 

A  few  illustrations  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  banking  industry  — 
now  alive  to  its  potential— has  moved  to  im- 
prove  Its  effectiveness   and  its  efficiency    In 
order    to   compete    more    lorcefuUy    lor    the 
funds  which  constitute  the  raw  material  of 
their   operations,    many    banks   have    intro- 
duced and  expanded   the  use  of  certificates 
of  deposit,  issued  preferred  stock,  capital  de- 
bentures, and  promissory  notes,  and  expend- 
ed greater  efforts  to  attract  savings  accounts, 
T-hey  have  entered  more  vigorously  the  long- 
neelected  consumer  loan  and  mortgage  mar- 
ked   and  thev  have  inaugurated  credit  card 
and'  overdraft    facilities   in   order    to    tnake 
their  services  available  more  conveniently  to 
I  broader  range  of  consumers.  To  accommo- 
date the  growing  number  of  our  citizens  u  ho 
travel,  either  for  business  or  pleasure    there 
has  been  a  notable  expansion  of  travel  check 
and  related  travel  facilities.  Mobile  services 
nave    been    undertaken    in    order    to    make 
banking  facilities  more  readily  available.  And 
collective    investment    of    managing    agency 
accounts  has  brought  the  expertise  of  banks 
within   the  reach   of   many  small   in-.estors. 
To  serve  the  growing  and  changing  finan- 


cial requirements  of   the  world  -^f   '"""^  ^> 
and  conimerce,  b:inks  have  entered  the  fields 
of  leasing  and  laotoring.  ..nd  they  have  jmr- 
ticipated   more   actively   in   the   hn.mcing   ul 
our  loreign  trade   As  they  have  ..pplied  com- 
puter   leciinoiogy    to    their   own    operations. 
Ihcv    have    offered    these    services    to    others 
,n   order   to   make    trie   most  efficient  u.se   of 
these  lacUiiles    Comparable  extensions  have 
been  m.ide  ol   the  .ervices  of  the  increasing 
number  ^A  expert  and  .speclalued   personnel 
on  the  stalls  ol   banks,  and  payroll  and  ac- 
counting lunctions  have  been  performed  lor 
many    more   customers    And   to   a.ssisl    more 
effectively  in  meeting  the  pressing  hn.iiical 
needs  <.r  local   governmental   insirumentah- 
nes   ,a   minimum   costs,   banks   h.■^^e   under- 
written  revenue    bonds   and    participated    in 
community    development    loans  ^,„,^„^ 

This    list    of    expanded    banklnir    serMces 
could   be  ^'really  enlarged,  and   it  -Aill   grow 
If  b.inks  are  allowed  to  shape  their  operations 
in  response  to  tlie  demands  ol   todays  more 
sophisticated  hnanrial  managers,  both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate    Commercial  banks  are 
best  equipped    amoiii:  our  imancial  institu- 
tions to  perform  the  wide  variety  ol  financial 
-ervices    which    our    ^.-rowing    ..nd    dyn.imie 
economv    requires     Their    greater    ^'^--^r^ness 
of   these  opportunities.  ..nd   their  ..lert  ..nd 
energetic  response  to  tnese  prospects,  is  i.ie 
domlnair.    characteristic    of    recent    banking 
history    It  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  lore- 
.ight  and  enlerpri.se     -!    the   new  (.-encr.uion 
of   b.nkers   who    have   made   their   infiuence 
fell  throughout  the  financial  .ommunr\    a 
develrjpmen:  that  should  be  commended  ..nd 

I'ncouraged  „.,,,, 

Ihis  IS  ..  time  ..1  testing  for  democrau. 
societies-a  testing  <d  whether  we  "hall  be 
,ble  to  .ichieve  the  goals  we  have  >et  while 
nreservinc  the  liberty  ol  the  individual  .At 
home,  we  lace  growing  ..spiratlons  by  many 
of  <.ur  less  fortunate  citizens  who  find  it 
difficult  to  earn  .<.  place  in  the  age  ol  tech- 
nol.iBV  Abroad,  our  national  interests  .nd 
the  pnnciples  which  are  vital  to  .,ur  surv-l\al 
are  undergoing  severe  challenge  V\e  need,  as 
never  belore.  to  liarness  fully  .)ur  t:re..t  pro- 
ductive potential  Every  means  ol  improvng 
these  endeavors  should  be  losterc-d  and 
supported. 

■rhe  banking  system  .1  "ur  country  is  a 
critical  component  .4  ..ur  industry  and  .-om- 
inerce  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  o!  ..1  ow- 
ing this  pervasive  instrumentality^-whicn 
reaches  into  the  dally  hves  ot  all  our  citizens, 
and  affects  the  efficiency  ..nd  pace  of  fnier- 
prise  throughout  the  economv-to  be  liam- 
nered  in  the  full  and  prudent  exercise  oi  its 
productive  capacity  All  of  us  have  a  stake 
In  this  goal  to  .search  ■  ut  every  "PP«"^"^^'^ 
for  the  banking  industry  to  extend  and  im- 
prove its  .service  ;o  the  community  and  the 


Nation. 


I 


Mr.     BARTLETT.     Mr.    President 
<;u2eest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
"    The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  as.sistant  legi.slative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .=o  cjidered. 


A  BROADER  VIEW  OF  THE  ASIA 
TRAGEDY 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some  ot 
the  critics  of  America".^  role  ir.  Southeast 
A'^ia  treat  the  .sub.iect  almost  as  if  there 
1.S  no  risk  to  our  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  Indeed,  the  full  dimension  of  this 
tragedy  is  shown  by  the  inability  of  the 
antasonists  In  this  debate  to  see  clearly 
what  is  at  .stake  for  Asia,  for  America, 
andfor  the  world. 

Our    allies    In    Asia    have    repeatedly 
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pointed  out  their  deep  concern  over  the 
implications  of  a  Communist  victory. 
This  morning's  Washington  Post  cor- 
rectly emphasizes  the  acute  need  to  see 
the  tragedy  of  Southeast  Asia  in  its  full- 
est context. 
It  reads  in  part: 

Prime  Minister  Tuiikii  Abdul  Rahman  last 
week  told  visiting  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land journalists  that  a  North  Vietnamese 
takeover  would  spell  doom  for  Southeast 
Asia  He  said:  "If  the  Americans  for  some 
reason  decided  to  give  up  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  North  decided  to  t.ike  over  the 
South,  then  it  will  be  the  end  of  us  all." 

There  is  need  for  support  from  our 
allies  and,  more  importantly,  there  is 
need  for  us  to  see  just  what  precisely  is 
at  stake.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excellent  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reord. 
as  follows: 

A  ^IAL.^YSI.^N  View 
A  crv  of  anguish  from  Malaysia  surely  will 
Jolt  thoughtful  Americans  who  have  a  paro- 
chial and  irfsiilar  preoccupation  with  South 
Vietnam  as  a' situation  apart  from  the  rest 
of  that  region  of  the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Tunkvi  Abdul  Rahman  las' 
week  to'.d  visiting  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Journalists  that  a  North  Vietname.se 
takeover  would  spell  doom  for  Southeast  Asia 
He  said:  "If  the  Americans  for  some  re;^son 
decided  to  give  up  this  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  North  decided  to  take  over  the  South 
then  it  will  be  the  end  of  us  all  " 

Not  manv  in  the  United  Suites  are  talking 
about  Just'  "giving  up"  in  South  Vietnam 
and  fewer  are  advocating  openly  a  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  takeover  But  whether 
the  Premier's  fears  are  Justified  or  not.  thev 
make  :t  cle.ir  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  crisis 
that  will  aPect  and  influence  the  fate  of  most 
of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  per- 
haps --r  y.\  South  Asia 

Tl'.e  Premier,  in  case  of  Americ.m  with- 
drawal, foresees  trouble  in  Malavsia  and  m 
Thailand  And  he  grimly  conceives  of  the  war 
as  arraying  the  Soviet  tTnlon  and  China 
against  the  United  States  and  the  West.  This 
may  be  putting  the  Vietnam  crisis  in  its  most 
apociUvptic  frame,  but  It  is  a  Southeast 
Asian  view  that  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed 
Neither  can  anyone  lightly  dismiss  the 
Premier's  thoughtful  conclusion  that  a  Com- 
munist-non  Communist  South  Vietnam  gov- 
ernment will  not  work  He  has  had  as  much 
e.xperience  with  Asian  communism  as  any 
statesman  In  the  region  and  his  credentials 
as  an  interpreter  of  both  Asian  communism 
and  the  reactions  of  Asians  to  it  are  pretty 

good 

If  South  Vietnam  does  indeed  have  the 
larger  significance  that  the  Tunku  gives  it. 
two  broad  conclusions  logically  derive  from 
his  views  One  is  th-it  the  resistance  to  a 
North  Vietnamese  takeover  deserves  a  lot 
more  support  from  the  rest  of  South  Asia 
than  It  has  had.  The  second  is  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  probably  lies  outside  the  im- 
mediate theater  of  conflict  In  Vietnam  in  a 
br^vader  world-wide  or  regional  Asian  accom- 
modation 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNLAWFUL   SEIZURE   OF   U.S. 
FISHING  VESSELS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2269'  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954.  relative  to  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  bv  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
later  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  sub.stitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  others  to  the 
bill  now  pending  before  this  body. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  provides  that  if  and  when  a 
foreign  country  seizes  a  fishing  vessel 
owned  and  operated  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States,  foreign  aid  to  that  countiT 
shall  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  the 
particular  country  reimburses  the  United 
States  for  whatever  indemnity  the  United 
States  has  been  required  to  pay  to  the 
vessel  owner,  uiider  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  if  it  is  enacted. 

My  amendment,  instead  of  suspending 
the  granting  of  foreign  aid.  will  abso- 
lutely disqualify  the  .seizing  country  from 
obtaining  foreign  aid  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, until  such  time  as  it  has  given 
assurance  to  the  United  States  of  its  pur- 
pose to  discontinue  the  practice  of  har- 
assing American  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
The  difference  between  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  and 
my  amendment  is  that  mine  would  pro- 
vide for  an  absolute  bar  against  any  for- 
eign country  receiving  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  if  and  when  it  seizes 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
international  waters,  and  would  not 
merely  suspend  the  payment  until  the 
country  reimburses  the  United  States  for 
the  indemnity  which  our  country  has 
had  to  pay. 

With  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  his  proposal  says,  in  effect,  to 
the  foreign  countrj-.  "We  will  suspend 
foreign  aid  until  you  pay  us  an  amount 
equal  to  the  indemnity  which  we  have 
had  to  pay  to  the  American  vessel  own- 
er." That  is  a  rather  novel  way  of  doing 
business:  "You  pay  us  what  we  have  paid 
out.  and  we  will  again  give  you  foreign 
aid." 

All  they  will  do  is  keep  asking  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  continue  to  seize  U.S.  ships, 
I  shall  at  a  later  time  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  but  now  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  pending  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  S.  229  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  my 
suggestion,  after  it  had  been  favorably 
rep>orted  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  I  fought  against  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  by  that  committee.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  after  hearing  testimony,  voted 
13  to  5  to  report  the  bill  unfavorably. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  American 
fishing  vessels  have  encountered  while 
operating  in  South  American  waters. 
They  believe  that  the  rights  such  vessels 
assert  should  be  supported  vigorously  by 
the  full  diplomatic  resources  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. But  two  important  principles 
which  are  involved  here  caused  the  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  bill. 

Those  important  principles  are  as 
follows : 


First.  The  bill  would  give  preferential 
treatment  to  fishermen  whose  rights  aie 
violated  by  foreign  governments.  It  would 
give  to  the  fishermen  treatment  of  a  na- 
ture that  is  not  accorded  to  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  whose  rights  are  vio- 
lated by  foreign  governments.  The  Sen- 
ate is  asked  to  provide  a  special  privilege 
for  the  fishei-men  of  our  country.  We  are 
asking  to  provide  that  special  privileue 
while  similar  privileges  are  not  accorded 
to  other  U.S.  citizens. 

Second.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
precedent  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
indemnify  its  citizens  if  and  when  they 
suffer  damage  by  violence,  either  inter- 
nationally or  domestically,  throuiih  vio- 
lations of  law. 

I  need  not  mention  the  fact,  since  it 
is  generally  known,  but  we  have  had  riots 
around  the  country.  Those  riots  occurred 
because  government  was  not  able  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Dwellings  were 
burned  down.  Businesses  were  looted. 
Business  houses  were  destroyed.  This  all 
occurred  through  the  failure  of  either 
the  local,  the  State,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  law  and  order. 

If  we  provide  special  treatment  for  the 
fishermen,  on  what  theoiy  can  we  say 
that  the  victim  of  a  riot  ought  not  to  be 
indemnified  by  Government? 

The  citizen  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  walks  the  streets  and  is  assaulted 
and  robbed  suffers  damage  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  protect  him. 
Is  it  proposed  that  we  shall  indemnify 
those  victims  for  the  damages  which  they 
suffer''  Of  course,  it  is  not. 

American  investments  are  made  in  for- 
eign countries.  Those  investments  are 
seized  by  a  foreign  government.  It  hap- 
pened in  Cuba.  It  happened  in  Ceylon.  It 
happened  in  South  American  countries. 
Does  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reimburse  that  American  national 
who  has  suffered  the  confiscation  of  his 
property?  It  does  not. 

Governments  in  Europe  have  seized 
bank  deposits  of  American  citizens.  That 
has  been  especially  true  in  Yugoslavia. 
Does  the  Government  reimburse  a  citi- 
zen for  the  loss  which  he  sustained 
through  such  an  unlawful  seizure?  It 
does  not. 

Yet,  it  is  proposed  by  the  pending  bill 
that  one  special  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy shall  be  given  special  consideration 
and  special  privileges.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  does  not  believe 
that  fishing  vessel  owners  should  be 
singled  out  for  preferential  treatment 
over  that  treatment  afforded  other 
Americans  who  have  suffered  loss  at  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  government  while 
they  are  engaged  in  activities  which  our 
Government  considers  to  be  lawful,  but 
which  a  foreign  government  says  is  il- 
legal. 

To  do  so  would  discriminate  against 
many  other  Americans  with  claims 
against  foreign  governments  for  the  in- 
fringement of  rights  which  our  Govern- 
ment considers  to  be  valid. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  bill  would 
create  a  precedent  which  would  indi- 
rectly obligate  Congress  to  approve  simi- 
lar measures  for  compensating  other 
claimants  against  foreign  governments. 
The  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  to  engage 
in  activities  abroad  which  are  lawful  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Government  should  not 
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be   divided  into  preferential   and   non- 
preferential  categories. 

On  the  basis  of  good  conscience,  mo- 
ralitv  and  the  belief  that  principles 
should  apply  in  the  adoption  of  laws,  how 
can  we  give  to  one  group  of  citizens  a 
privilege  that  we  do  not  give  to  another 
group?  Tliere  are  lawyers  present  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  and  I  make  an 
appeal  to  them  especially. 

Throughout  my  whole  public  career,  l 
have  learned  that,  unless  we  operate  on 
the  basis  of  principle  applicable  to  all 
equally,  we  are  headed  for  trouble.  Tlrere 
mav  be  lawyers  present  in  the  Chamber 
who  have  been  on  the  bench.  A  judge 
does  not  decide  matters  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  He  decides  them  on  the  basis  ol 
principles  of  law. 

There  is  now  a  group  of  fishermen  in 
Florida  Washington,  California,  and 
Oregon  who  want  special  treatment.  Over 
the  doonvay  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
written   the  precept,   "Equal   justice   to 

^  These  fishermen  want  preferential 
treatment,  and  they  advocate  the  idea 
that  iuslice  shall  be  unequal.  I  cannot 
give  my  assent  to  that  type  of  approach 
to  legal  matters  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  issues  of  preference  and  precedent 
which  concerned  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  were  stressed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offices  comments  on  the 
bill  In  a  letter  to  the  chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  urider  date  ol 
October  30.  1967.  Frank  H,  Weitzel.  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General,  stated: 

While  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  a  matter  of  policy  for^^f/^.i*"^!: 
mination  of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that 
the  legislation  could  establish  a  Precedent 
for  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
request  reimbursement  or  to  request  an  in- 
.st.rance  program  from  the  government  for 
the  value  of  properties  that  are  seized  by 
foreign  countries  in  violation  of  treaties  and 
international  laws. 


The  letter  report  on  S.  2269  froni  the 
Department  of  State  also  recognized  the 
preferential  nature  of  the  pending  bllh 
In  the  letter  of  September  6.  1967.  it  Is 
stated: 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  items  for 
which  this  bill  would  provide  compensation 
out  of  public  funds  are,  in  reality,  claims 
iigainst  foreign  governments. 

On  what  theory  and  on  what  principle 
does  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  say:  "Citizen,  you  have  a  claim 
against  a  foreign  government,  but  we 
will  pay  you  for  that  claim?"  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

The  basic  question  posed  by  the  pend- 
ing bill  involves  in  what  cases,  if  any,  is 
the  public  interest  served  by  Govern- 
ment subsidization  of  losses  incurred  by 
US  citizens  in  asserting  their  rights 
under  international  law  against  foreign 
governments. 

May  I  have  order,  please. 
This  bill  Is  not  the  way  to  go  about 
answering  that  question.  The  problem  of 
fishing  vessel  owners  should  be  consid- 
ered in  this  larger  context  and  not 
treated  as  an  isolated  problem,  as  this 
bill  would  do.  This  problem  should  not 
be  treated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It  must 
be  treated  on  the  basis  of  general  prin- 
ciples, and  that  is  not  being  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


It  may  be  that  there  should  be  some 
type  of  i'lMiemnification  program  for  U.S. 
claimants  against  foreign  governments, 
but  that  can  be  determined  only  afttr 
extensive  study  by  the  executive  branch 
and  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware  thai  a 
meeting  preparatory  to  a  conference 
among  the  United  States.  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Chile  on  the  fishing  rights  problems 
will  convene  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  April 
17  Tills  meeting  was  announced  only 
Wednesday.  Passage  of  this  bill  now 
would  quite  likely  seal  the  fate  of  the 
conference  in  advance. 

The  timing  could  not  be  more  unfor- 
tunate. Only  an  agreement  among  the 
nations  concerned  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem This  bill  will  not  do  it.  The  Senate 
should  not  do  anything  that  would  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  making  the  coming 
meeting  a  success. 

\  final  point.  Mr.  President:  A  bill 
quite  similar  to  this  was  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  ol 
147  to  175  on  September  18  of  last  year. 
I  mention  this  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  be  guided  by  the  House  action, 
but  to  make  the  point  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the   House   has   found   this   bill    badly 

wanting.  ^         ,     ,.  ^ 

Now  I  should  like  to  return  to  the 
point  at  which  we  were  2  hours  ago.  I 
tried  to  get  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  to  answer  ques- 
tions dealing  with  how  we  treat  other 
citizens  who  have  suffered  damage 
through  violation  of  law.  I  could  not  get 
them  to  answer.  I  assume  that  no  an- 
swers were  given  because  they  could  not 
be  justified. 

I  wish  to  repeat  now  what  I  said  earlier . 
If  we  compensate  the  fisherman,  how  can 
we  avoid  compensating  other  American 
nationals  whose  properties  are  con- 
fiscated by  foreign  governments?  If  we 
compensate  the  fisherman,  how  can  we 
deny  compensation  to  American  citizens 
who  suffer  damage  through  riots?  If  we 
compensate  these  fishermen,  how  can 
we  avoid  compensating  every  other 
American  who  suffers  damage  through 
violence?  It  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  my  ludgment,  this  bill  is  nothing 
but  an  indefensible  handout  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money.  It  is  indefensible 
because  it  is  putting  the  Government 
into  a  new  role  of  subsidies.  Subsidies  will 
be  expanded  if  the  citizens  of  Detroit  who 
suffered  destruction  of  their  property 
come  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
say : 

We  want  vou  to  present  a  bill  that  will  re- 
quire the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  us  for  the  damage  which  we  s^uffered.  You 
supported  a  bill  to  compensate  fishermen. 

What  is  there  about  the  fishermen  of 
tuna  and  shrimp  that  gives  them  a  posi- 
tion greater  than  should  be  occupied  by 
the  humble  citizen  of  Detroit  whose 
house  was  burned  down? 

The  humble  citizen  of  Detroit  obvi- 
ously does  not  have  the  power  that  the 
fishermen  have.  And  how  the  fishermen 
got  their  power,  I  do  not  understand. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  this 
bill  for  the  past  8  years,  but  it  has  been 
stopped.  Suddenly,  a  strength  has  de- 
veloped. Why,  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  know 
this:  that  the  lobbyist  of  the  fishmg  in- 


dustrv  came  to  me  and  .sort  of  laid  down 
the  rule  that  I  had  better  get  in  back 
of  thi.s  bill  I  -saw  him  for  15  minutes.  He 
came  back  a  .-econd  and  a  third  tune, 
and  I  would  not  .see  him  again. 

I  repeat;  Can  this  august  body,  the 
U  S.  Senate,  begin  approaching  problems 
on  the  weak  ba.sis  contained  in  the  en- 
vironment of  this  bill?  How  can  the  Sen- 
ate do  It?  How  can  the  Senate  justifiably 
pick  out  fishermen  and  forget  everybody 

el.se'.-' 

Mention  has  been  made  ol  an  in.sur- 
ance    program    passed    by    Congress    in 
which  an  American  citizen  wanting  to 
establish  a  busine.ss  in  a  foreign  country 
buys  in.surance  and  pays  a  premium,  and 
the    Government    establi.'he.s    a    reserve 
fund  with  that  premium.  If  he  suffers 
10S.S   he  IS  paid  for  that  los.s.  This  bill  Is 
professed  and  claimed  to  be  insurance, 
but  it  IS  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay 
two-thirds  of   the   lo.ss   .suffered   by   the 
n.sherinan   when   his   property   is   taken 
from  him.  He  oears  one-thnd  ol  the  loss. 
In  the  investment  guarantee  program, 
each  vear  the  foreign  unestor  must  pay 
a  premium,  and  that  premium  builds  up 
into  a  reserve  lund  to  carry  it. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair >.  will  the  Senator 
vifld" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
verv  much  impressed  by  the  arguments 
of  the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Ohio. 
But  he  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that 
the  shipowner  would  pay  one-third  of 
the  cost.  I  call  his  attention  to  a  .sen- 
tence on  page  3  of  the  bill: 

Tlie  .amount  fixed  bv  the  .Secretary  shall 
be  predicated  upon  ..t  least  :i3i  ,  per  renium 
of  the  .■omrlbution  by   the  Government. 

So  there  is  no  limitation  of  one-third. 
There  is  a  minimum  guideline. 

Mr.  L.'^USCHE.  1   did   not   remember 

that. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Actually,  it  is  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator. .  ., 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  in  excess  of  it. 
Tliev  shall  pay  at  least  33 1-,  i>ercent ;  yes. 
M'r  ALLOTT.  While  I  have  inter- 
i-upted  the  Senator's  discourse,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  This  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado:  but  I  have  found. 
in*  talking  with  .some  Senators  that  lor 
some  reason  they  are  able  in  then  own 
minds  to  distinguish  between  fishmg 
vessels  which  are  apprehended  on  the 
high  seas  and  those  persons  who  are  do- 
ing business  in  foreign  countries.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  accept  this  logic. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor who  has  spent  a  lifetime  as  a  law- 
ver  a  ludge.  a  u'overnor.  and  a  Senator, 
not'  upon  his  experience  as  a  Senator  or 
"overnor.  but  in  his  experience  as  a  law- 
ver  and  judge,  whether  he  can  draw  any 
logical  distinction  between  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  the  fishermen  m 
this  case  and  a  company,  for  examp  e. 
which  had  its  oil  wells,  or  its  minerals, 
or  its  farm  or  ranch  production,  or  its 
bank  accounts  expropriated  in  another 

country. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Ohio  see  any 
valid  legal  basis,  even  though  it  might  be 
a  fine  one.  upon  which  there  could  be 
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a  distinction  drawn  between  the  ships  on 
the  high  seas  and  those  expropriations 
that  occur  within  a  country  where  a 
company  is  doing  business? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction, the  strength  of  the  decision  lies 
with  those  who  go  into  a  foreign  country 
by  inviUtion,  and  their  property  is  taken 
from  them — for  which  our  Grovernment 
ought  to  compensate  but  does  not. 

We  have  no  international  law  fixing 
Interrmtlonal  waters.  These  fishermen 
know  that  those  governments  have  made 
claims  of  international  waters  beyond 
the  12-mile  limit.  Therefore.  I  say  that 
their  position  is  different  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  investor  who  goes 
into  a  country  by  invitation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pueblo  was  seized 
in  North  Korea.  American  men  are  pris- 
oners in  North  Korea.  Has  anybody  sug- 
gested that  they  be  compensated?  Al- 
legedly they  were  seized  in  international 
waters.  Are  any  tears  being  shed  for 
them?  The  crying  is  for  the  fishermen. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  measure  can 
be  stopped.  Supposedly  there  is  not  much 
involved  except  principle,  and  that 
should  bear  down  on  our  judtiment  much 
more  than  the  money  involved. 

If  this  Rroup  of  Senators  is  goins  to 
take  the  position  that  principle  means 
nothing  in  the  runninsj  of  our  Govern- 
ment. God  help  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonL  you 
may  get  this  bill  passed,  but  I  predict  that 
you  will  suffer  remorse  after  you  do  it 
because  it  is  going  to  plague  you  in  future 
days.  Efforts  have  been  made  for  6  or  8 
years  to  get  the  bill  passed.  I  know  that 
special  relief  bills  were  filed.  One  special 
relief  bill  was  filed  that  I  blocked  6  years 
ago;  and  then,  through  some  subter- 
ranean channel,  special  relief  was 
granted  in  the  sum  of  $150,000,  which  I 
did  not  know  about. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  viewpoint,  and  I  expect  the  same 
respect  from  him  for  my  viewpoint. 

The  Senator  talks  about  allocation  of 
principle  in  the  Senate.  I  think  maybe  we 
are  going  a  little  bit  too  far.  I  have  prin- 
ciples. The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  as 
much  principle  as  anybody  else.  If  a  Sen- 
ator looks  at  the  bill  in  a  different  way 
than  another  Senator,  that  is  his  opin- 
ion and  his  opinion  should  be  respected. 
No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  principle  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  principle  here  is  a  great  deal  dif- 
ferent than  the  Senator  from  Ohio  sug- 
gested. In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  much 
different  situation  than  the  Senator 
talked  about  with  respect  to  crime  in  the 
streets. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  talk  about 
principle,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  read 
a  part  of  the  State  Department  report 
on  the  bill.  I  shall  read  the  remainder 
of  the  report  in  which  they  highly  sup- 
port the  bill,  because  it  is  a  different 
situation. 

When  a  person  goes  Into  a  country  he 
knows  what  the  laws  are  and  he  abides 
by  the  laws.  We  have  always  said  these 


were  not  the  laws  of  the  high  seas.  That 
Is  the  difference. 

I  shall  read  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment stated  In  a  long  letter  written  to 
me  in  September  of  1967.  The  State  De- 
partment has  some  principle  about  It. 
They  state,  in  one  paragraph,  as  follows. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  cases  here  In- 
volving flshlng  vessels  are  no  different,  for 
example,  than  claims  arising  out  of  taking 
property  and  other  international  clalnis. 
such  claims  have  not  been  paid  out  of  pub- 
lic funds 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  tell 
this  to  the  Senate.  They  further  state: 

But  in  this  particular  case— that  of  fish- 
ing vessels  wrongfully  seized  on  the  h  gh 
3ef^-Congress  has  passed  the  ^cto  August 
27  1954  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tne 
owners  of  seized  vessels  to  obtain  the  prompt 
release  of  their  vessels  and  crews^  ^^ J°f ' 
is  to  eive  our  fishing  fleet  some  protection  in 
addition  to  that  provided  bv  diplomacy- 

The  act  of  August  27.  1954.  has  been  of 
some  assistance  to  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry m  maintaining  and  e''"'^'!^^"f  ,'.^^ 
rights  under  international  law.  despite  the 
harassment  of  seizures  which  the  Umt^ 
States  considers  illegal.  However,  the  act  >s 
not  fullv  effective  in  its  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  prompt  release  of  vessel  and  crew^ 
in  order  to  obtain  prompt  release,  owners  of 
vessels  are  often  required  not  only  to  pay  a 
tine,  but  to  purchase  a  fishing  license  and  a 
temporary  registration  and  sometimes  to  pav 
other  fees. 

This  paragraph  also  should  be  read  to 
the  Senate : 

The  Department  believes  that  under  the 
clrcunisuihces  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
establish  a  temporary  program  whereby  tJ_b^ 
fishermen  who  are  willing  to  fare  in  the 
costs  can  be  provided  some  additional  assist- 
ance while  negotiation  efforts  contiiiue  and 
mat  such  an  approach  will  not  undermine 
hf  prmclple  against  public  compensation 
for   private   claims   against    foreign   govern- 

""Tc^ordlnglv,  the  Department  recornmends 
amendment   of   the   act   of   August  2..    1954, 
.is  provided  m  S.  2269. 
Does  that  not  make  a  different  situa- 

Of  course  it  is  a  different  case.  There 
is  no  one  in  this  body  who  does  not  pray 
that  we  will  get  our  men  back  on  the 
Pueblo.  Of  course  they  will  be  compen- 
sated. They  were  at  war. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  entitled  to 
it  more  than  fishennen. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  and  we  are 
going  to  do  whatever  we  can.  I  shall  try 
vo  do  everything  I  can.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  whatsoever. 
The  State  Department  has  opposed  the 
bill  for  a  long  time.  We  acceded  to  the 
changes  they  wanted  in  the  1954  act. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  1954  act  at  the 
time  Now.  because  they  admit  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  with 
these  countries,  and  they  mentioned  it 
in  their  letter,  it  would  therefore  be  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  do  it.  They 
suggest  that  we  make  it  temporary  to 
give  them  time  for  another  chance  to  go 
down  and  see  what  they  can  do. 

The  best  way  to  settle  it  would  be 
throuuh  diplomatic  channels.  So  we  ac- 
ceded^ and  placed  a  time  limitation  on  it. 
So  that  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
There  is  nothing  in  it   about  principle. 

The  Senator  talks  about  lobbyists  for 
the  fishing  industr>\  I  do  not  know  m.any 
lobbyists  for  the  fishing  Industry.  There 


are  some  tuna  packers  who  have  lobby- 
ists here,  but  the  fishermen  are  pretty 
well  unrepresented. 

They  are  men  who  go  out  in  small 
boats  on  the  high  seas  and  hope  to  make 
a  living  from  the  harvest  of  the  seas,  in 
fierce  competition  with  other  countries. 
Usually  it  is  a  cooperative  effort.  Most 
of  the  time  it  is  a  family  working  to- 
gether—father and  son.  with  one  or  two 
deckhands,  and  someone  who  doubles  In 
brass  as  the  cook.  Fishermen  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  particular  prefer- 
ence in  Washington  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  I  had  my  way.  they  would  get  much 
more. 

The  Senators  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington do  not  have  many  tima  fisher- 
men. If  we  were  talking  about  salmon 
today  I  would  be  much  more  violent  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
there? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Actually,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  States.  Washington 
and  Alaska,  in  principle  maybe  we  should 
be  against  the  bill  because  the  tuna 
caught  by  American  fishermen  neces- 
sarily means  less  salmon  consumed.  How- 
ever, we  feel  as  we  do  because  we  have 
inquired  into  this  matter  very  carefully 
and  have  held  hearings  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. Thus,  we  happen  to  know  quite  a 
little  bit  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  know  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
Senator  says  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
something  for  8  years.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  waited  and  waited  and  waited. 
We  have  acceded,  and  hoped,  but  it  has 
not  been  the  fault  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment because  they  tried.  Now  they  find 
they  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  so  that 
the  only  way  I  know  is  to  adopt  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  mentioned 
foreign  aid  in  his  individual  views,  that 
they  have  been  getting  away  with  it  and 
laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  us  about  it. 
When  we  go  into  a  country  to  do  busi- 
ness,  we  know  the  territorial  limits  of 
that  country  and  we  know  its  laws,  and 
we  therefore  take  a  calculated  risk  in 
anything  that  we  do  on  foreign  soil.  But 
we  are  of  the  firm  belief,  as  is  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  everyone  I  know  of  involved 
in  this  matter,  that  the  territorial  limits 
should  not  extend  to  200  miles.  That  is 
w^y  this  is  different.  That  is  not  in  the 
same  category  at  all  with  someone  who 
goes  from  one  State  to  another  State 
establishing  businesses.  He  knows  that 
he  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  those  States. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  in  the  argument  he 
is  making.  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  really  an  aid  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  way  of  helping  it  through  legis- 
lation in  a  diplomatic  posture  with  cer- 
tain Latin  American  coimtries. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  say. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  points  out 
that  such  time  limitation  on  it  leaves  it 
up  to  the  parties  concerned  whether  they 
want  to  negotiate  a  diplomatic  settle- 


ment with  the  United  States  which  the 
State  Department  has  been  urging  for 

some  time. 

Without  naming  the  country'  or  going 
into  specifics,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
in  consultation  in  regard  to  another  mat- 
ter which  is  related  not  too  indirectly  to 
this  one.  where  we  have  some  concern 
about  a  policy  we  have  been  following  m 
making  available  to  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  certain  naval  vessels 
on  a  loan  basis.  We  have  done  that.  An 
unfortunate  event  developed.  One  of  the 
ships  was  used  to  seize  an  American  fi.sh- 
ing  ship.  That  created  quite  a  problem,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  recog- 
nizes. 

Of  course,  what  some  would  want  to 
do  in  regard  to  this  question  is.  of  course, 
to  take  back  the  ship,  when  what  we 
need  to  do  is.  first,  to  realize  that  some- 
one in  their  navy  made  an  unfortunate 
judgment.  It  is  easy  to  take  an  activist 
position  and  to  strike  back  by  saying. 
•We  reclaim  our  ship." 

But  that  will  not  help  relations  be- 
tween our  country  and  that  country.  My 
position  in  the  consultations  which  took 
place  was  to  let  the  waters  calm  for  a 
while.  Let  us  wait  and  see.  After  all.  they 
have  recognized  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
The  ship  they  seized  was  forthwith  re- 
leased but  that  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  some 
in  this  country  that  our  rights  were  vio- 
lated. They  were. 

So.  what  j;hould  we  do?  Should  we  calm 
down  in  this  situation,  as  I  am  recom- 
mending, and  try  to  handle  it  diplo- 
matically? ,    ^ 

Obviously.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
should  do.  What  we  are  doing  here  in  the 
bill  as  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
pointing  out.  is  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  State  Department,  in  strong  sup- 
port of  our  diplomatic  arm.  by  going 
ahead  with  the  bill  which  provides  for  an 
equitable  solution  to  the  problem  in- 
volved, and  the  loss  involved,  which  I 
think  will  be  an  inducement  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned  to  enter  at  a  much  earlier 
date  into  satisfactory  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said.  I 
think  maybe  we  should  have  some  proce- 
dures to  protect  people  who  go  into  other 
countries,  sav  insurance,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  That  is  perfectly  all  right 
vsith  me. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  are  faced  with 
this  one  problem.  We  have  waited  and 
waited  and  waited.  The  State  Depart- 
ment savs.  -Look,  do  this  in  the  interim. 
We  are  .still  trying  to  do  what  we  can.' 
That  is  what  they  have  said.  They  have 
said  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  is  not 
that  these  people  are  big  corporations  or 
something.  Sometimes  our  fishermen  do 
not  make  anything  but  expenses. 

If  this  were  some  group  making  large 
profits,  perhaps  we  should  make  the  con- 
tribution 80  percent.  But  the  limit  on  the 
bill  is  $150,000.  That  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  That  is  all. 

These  incidents  have  been  getting  more 
numerous  and  frequent  as  the  years  go 
by  If  we  talk  about  international  prin- 
ciple if  we  vield  without  protesting  and 
doing  something,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly as  we  are  doing  here,  in  the  case 
of  limitation,  if  each  country-  wants  to 


claim   200   miles,   talk   about   regretting 
something,  the  worid  will  be  in  chaos. 

We  would  have  to  ask  Morocco  per- 
mission to  go  through  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
braltar De  Gaulle  would  claim  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  I  do  not  know  why  he  has 
not  already  done  it. 

We  have  got  to  look  at  this  question 
internationally,  frown,  but  do  what  we 
can  about  it.  „      „ 

We  are  talking  about  $150,000.  Per- 
haps after  the  debate  on  the  floor  today, 
those  countries  may  slow  up.  I  hope  they 
will,  and  we  will  not  have  to  spend  a 

nickel 

The  bill  involves  decent  principles  of 
protecting  people  who  are  on  the  high 
seas  whether  they  are  there  fishing,  min- 
ing  or  pleasure  boating.  It  happens  that 
those  countries  have  been  seizing  fish- 
ermen  It  could  be  one  of  our  merchant 
marine  ships.  Those  ships  are  threatened 
on  some  occasions.  They  are  asked  to  pay 
liahthou.se  fees  and  charges  of  that  kind. 
Some  countries  have  demanded  such  fees 
if  ships  come  within  200  miles  of  their 
shores.  They  will  continue  to  do  it  un- 
less we  are  adamant.  They  think  they 
can  stop  a  merchant  ship  200  miles  from 
their  .shores.  Many  of  the  ships  that  go 
up  and   down   the  coast  have   to  come 
within  200  miles  of  the  shore  and  they 
are  subiect  to  those  restrictions. 

Yes  it  is  an  exceptional  bill.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  with  this  prob- 
lem a  long  time  do  not  know  of  any  other 
xvay  to  do  it.  but  it  is  high  time  that  we 
do  .something. 

AMENDMENT 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  Ueu  of  the 
language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cal  - 
fornia.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec    3    Subsection  820(0)    of  the  Foreign 
\s.sistance    Act    of     1961.    as    amended.    Is 
amended   to  read   as  follows:    No   assistance 
shall   be   furnished   under   this   Act   to   any 
countrv   which   hereafter  seizes,   or   Imposes 
anv  penalty  or  sanction  against  any  ^^nlted 
States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its  hsh- 
inc  activities  in  international  waters.  Asslst- 
■tnce  to  anv  such  country  shall  not  be  re- 
sumed  until  the  President  determines,  and 
reports  his  determination  to  the  Speaker  of 
the    House   and    the    Senate    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  assurances  have  been 
received  from  the  trovernment  of  the  coun- 
trv involved  that  such  harassment  of  United 
States  hshlne  vessels  has  ceased.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable m  anv  case  governed  by  international 
acreement   to  which   the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not  on  the 
floor   when   I   previously   discussed   the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  give  this  explana- 
tion   The   amendment   of   the   Senator 
from  California  provides  that  whenever 
a  foreign  government  unlawfully  .seizes 
an  American  ship,  the  granting  of  foreign 
aid  shall  be  suspended  until  the  seizing 
government     reimburses     the     United 


States  for  whatever  moneys  the  U.S. 
Government  had  to  pay  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

My  substitute  provides  that  foreign 
aid  shall  be  absolutely  discontinued— not 
suspended;  discontinued— until  the  seiz- 
ing foreign  government  assures  the 
United  States  that  its  practice  of  seizing 
has  stopped  and  has  been  ended.  Mine  is 
an  absolute  prohibition  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  provides 
for  a  suspension.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  grant- 
ing of  aid  to  any  government  that  .seizes 
our  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr   KUCHEL.  Mr   Pie.sident.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  .sub.stituie.  Fii'st  of  all  let  the 
Record  be  clear,  the  pending  bill  would 
expire  in  4  year.^  So  it  is  unnecessary  to 
talk  about  the  policy  of  the  Congre.ss  of 
the  United  .'States  or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  toreiun  assistance 
for  more  than  that  period   Tlie  amend- 
ment which  the  dLstinauished  Senatoi's 
Irom  Wa.shiniiton  and  Alaska  and  I  have 
offered  provides  a  mean.s  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  employ  diplomacy  lor 
4    months    after    an    ( ffensivc.    illegal 
seizure  takes  place  on  the  open  ocean.s 
Thereafter,  we  provide  that  the  aid  shall 
be     suspended     unles.-     and     until     the 
amounts  of  money  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted bv  the  <.ffendin!2  countries  have 
been  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  his  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  which  none  of  us  has 
seen  becau.se  we  have  no  copies  of  it. 
provides  that  aid  shall  be  prohibited— I 
do  not  have  the  exact  language- until 
certain  as.suranccs  are  given.  I  raise  th>^ 
question:  What  better  a.ssurance  could  bf 
given  than  the  a.ssuiance  by  the  offen.sive 
countrv  of  returning  the  fines  and  the 
other  moneys  which  it  may  have  ex- 
tracted when  It  accomplished  the  seizure 
in  the  first  place? 

I  want  to  say  this,  and  then  I  shall  be- 
through  and  we  can  vot«  on  the  amend- 
ment Something  ought  to  be  done.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  feeling  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  That  was 
not  the  position  he  took  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  .several  years  ago,  on  Mon- 
day, June  14,  1965.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  ..nv 
countrv  which  hereafter  extends  it,s  jurisdic- 
tion for  fishing  purposes  over  an  ..re.a  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  thai  recogni/ed  by  the 
United  States 


My  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  on 
that' occasion  voted  "no."  I  congratulate 
him  now  on  feeling  that  aid  ought  to  be 
withheld.  I  truly  believe  that  our  amend- 
ment is  a  better  approach  than  his  _and 
ask  that  his  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
merely  to  sav  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  I  express 
the  same  hope  that  the  substitute  offered 
bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  accepted 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  sungest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  ,     ^      . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob j  ection ,  it  is  so  ordered . 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris  I.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden!.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SponcJ 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore  I.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jor- 
dan!, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  !Mr.  McCarthy  I.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka IMr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Kennedy  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore  1  would  each  vote  '•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byro]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
■•nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Bocos].  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGcsl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  27. 
nays  .50.  as  follows; 
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from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  I. 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph!  would  each  vote  ••yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Boggs!  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen!  would  each 
vote  ••yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Percy  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  ••yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  ••nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

I  No.  99  Leg.] 
YEAS— 69 
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Lausche's  substitute  amend- 
ment was  rejected 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Grue- 
NiNGl.  the  Senator  from  Anzona  IMr. 
Hayden  1,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long  I.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya]  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph  I.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  SponcI  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd  I.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  ! .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land fMr.  Tydings  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
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Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bennett 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Gruenmi: 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Kuchel's  amendment  <  No.  678) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment   was   agreed   to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    677 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  677  and  ask  that  It  be 

StRtGCi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  established  as  ex- 
tending three  nautical  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  In 
the  case  of  any  coastal  country  (including 
ships  and  nationals  thereof)  which  claims  a 
territorial   sea   extending   more    than    three 


nautical  miles  from  it.s  coastline,  the  terrl- 
nrm  sea  of  the  United  States  shall  be  equal 
n  distance  to  that  claimed  by  such  other 
H.untrv  but  not  to  exceed  twelve  nautical 
miles  Any  extension  of  the  territorial  sea- 
be  vond  three  nautical  miles  purstiant  to  this 
s  ilDsectlon  shall  not  result  in  any  extension 
of  the  fisheries  zone  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  •An  Act  to  establish  contigu- 
ous fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
uf  the  United  States',  approved  October  14. 
1966  1 80  Stat.  908).  .     ^  „.  . 

■  ,bi  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
torial '-ea  as  extended  by  this  Act  conflicts 
with  The  territorial  f-ea  of  another  country 
he  may  make  such  modifications  In  the 
seaward  boundary  of  such  portion  as  may  be 
necessary.  ^.     . 

■•ici  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  consider 
taking  appropriate  Initiative  through  his 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  or 
through  other  means,  to  convene  an  Inter- 
national conference  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  universally  recognized  seaward 
boundary  for  the  territorial  seas  of  all  coastal 
covmtries." 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  2  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Pueblo  and  its  crew  were  seized  off  the 
shore  of  North  Korea. 

More  than  3  years  have  pa.ssed  since 
the  Maddoi  and  the  Turner  Joy  were  at- 
tacked in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

As  recently  as  March  20,  1968.  an 
American-owned  tuna  boat,  the  Tara- 
mount.  was  seized  while  navigating  46 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 

In  each  of  those  cases  the  issue  arose 
as  to  whether  U.S.  vessels  had  operated 
in  international  waters  or  had  pene- 
trated the  territorial  waters  of  another 
nation. 

Each  of  those  situations  also  suggests 
a  fundamental  question  as  to  whether 
the  existing  policy  of  the  United  States 
regarding  our  territorial  sea  makes  sense 
in  this  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

Earlier  this  vear.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  136,  which  has  been  co- 
.sponsored  by  31  Senators  and  85  Repre- 

The'  amendment  I  offer  now  to  the 
pending  bill,  S.  2269,  would  accomphsh 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  my  earlier 
resolution.  In  brief,  it  provides  that  our 
traditional  3-mile  limit  will  continue  in 
effect  as  to  those  nations  which  claim  a 
3-mue  limit  with  respect  to  their  shores. 

However,  foreign  countries  which 
claim  and  require  us  to  respect  a  wider 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  their  shores, 
will  henceforth  be  required  to  recognize  a 
corresponding  territorial  limit  with  re- 
spect to  our  coastline,  but  not  to  exceed 

12  miles. 

The  amendment  would  al.so  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
consider  taking  necessarj-  steps  to  con- 
vene a  new  international  conference  with 
.T  view  toward  establishing  a  universally 
lecoenized  seaward  boundary. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  time 
lias  come  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  more  realistic  policy  with  respect  to  our 
territorial  .sea— a  policy  based  on  the 
principle  of  mutuality. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
a  self-imposed  limitation  which  no  longer 
serves  our  national  interests— which  no 
longer  accords  with  international 
practice. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 


this  amendment  will  not  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  It  will 
not  turn  back  the  clock  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  affair.  And  it  will  not  necessarily 
remove  all  risks  to  which  U.S.  naval  and 
commercial  ships  are  being  subjected. 

However,  this  measure  will  make  cer- 
tain that  ix)tential  enemies  shall  not 
enjoy  special  privileges  which  are  denied 
by  them  to  our  own  fleet. 

A  1966  survey,  updated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  indicates  that  a  ma- 
jority of  coastal  nations  now  claim  a 
territorial  sea  of  more  than  3  miles. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  State  De- 
partment seems  to  suggest  that  the  3- 
mile  limit  represents  international  law. 
It  it  does  represent  international  law— 
which  it  does  not— why  do  we  require 
our  ships  to  remain  at  least  12  miles  off 
the  coastline  of  such  countries  as  North 

In  defense  of  our  3-mile  limit.  State 
Department  officials  usually  contend  that 
any  further  extension  of  .lurisdiction  on 
our  part  would  threaten  freedom  of  tiie 

seas.  ,  ., 

But  thev  overlook  the  fact  that  while 
the  United  States  has  been  holding  the 
line  on  the  3 -mile  limit  most  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  have  lonu 
.since  abandoned  this  as  a  .'Standard— and 
insist  upon  a  wider  territorial  claim. 

To  pretend  that  our  stubborn,  rigid, 
adherence  to  the  3-mile  limit  is  present- 
ing a  proliferation  of  seaward  claims  on 
the  part  of  other  countries  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  facts  of  history.  Moreover, 
the  definite  trend  is  toward  a  12-mile 
limit.  ,     „      ,, 

The  strategy  of  clinging  to  the  3-mlle 
limit  has  failed,  both  with  respect  to 
preserving  freedom  of  the  seas  and  in 
regard  to  achievinti  commonly  recog- 
nized standards.  ,,    ■.  j 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  United 
States  already  exerci.ses  certain  limited 
rights  bevond  its  3-mile  limit.  In  1966. 
Congress  -enacted  legislation  establi.sh- 
ing  a  12-mlle  fishing  zone.  The  Coast 
Guard  enforces  domestic  immigration 
and    customs   laws   beyond    the    3-mlle 

limit.  ,  ,  X  J 

Of  course,  those  who  first  formulated 
our  3-mile-limit  policy  did  not  contem- 
plate the  modem-day  intelligence-gath- 
ering technology. 

Spy  ships  represent  a  new  reality 
whicii  cannot  be  itinored. 

I  understand  that  the  Rus.sians  main- 
tain over  30  spy  .ships,  known  in  the  trade 
as  AGIs.  Thev  are  stationed  continu- 
ouslv  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine bases.  Capable  of  navigating  for 
up  to  40  davs  without  replenishing.  AGI's 
also  patrol  world  trouble  spots  and  tail 
U.S.  naval  task  forces. 

A  description  of  Soviet  AGI  activity 
was  included  in  my  speech  to  the  Senate 
on  JanuaiT  31.  1968. 

I  understand  that  Soviet  AGI  trawlers 
normallv  operate  between  3  and  5  miles 
from  U.S.  ports.  Such  close  penetration 
gives  the  Soviet  ships  a  decided  advan- 
taee  over  American  vessels — which  are 
instructed  to  remain  at  least  12  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  most  other  Communist  countries. 

While  intelligence  ships  are  mainly  en- 
gaged in  electronic  .surveillance,  the  vis- 
ual and  photographic  observation  of  port 


uctiviiv  and  amphibious  operations  is 
also  important  Such  obser\ation.  of 
cour.se.  is  more  effective  as  a  .ship  goes 
closer  and  closer  to  shore. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  .should  continue  to 
hand  Communist  nations  a  significant 
intelligence  advantage.  Under  the  pre.^- 
ent  arraniicmenl.  the  Communists  have 
ever>thing  to  ^;ain  and  nothing  to  lose  if 
we  just  go  on  adhering  to  our  self- 
imposed  3-mile  limit.  Our  unwavering 
commitment  to  the  3-mile  limit  only 
makes  it  po,ssible  for  the  Soviets  to  "have 
their  cake  and  eat  it,  too." 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  other  countries  on  a 
•  tit  for  tat"  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  myth  which 
.should  be  unmasked,  it  is  the  assumption 
that  our  3-mile  limit,  when  first  pro- 
claimed in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jeffer.son. 
was  intended  as  a  declaration  of  policy, 
binding  upon  luture  generations. 

In  truth,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Jefferson  first  undertook  to 
communicate  our  Government's  initial 
views  on  this  subject  to  France  and  Great 
Britain,  he  took  pains  to  explain  that 
the  newly  pioclaimed  3-mile  rule  was 
minimal  and  tentative  in  nature. 

Diplomatic  manuscripts  reveal  that 
Jeffer.son  was  reluctant  to  commit  the 
vounu  Nation  to  the  3-mile  limit;  In  fact, 
"he  did  so  provisionally  only  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1793.  which  threatened 
American  neutrality. 

Later  on,  in  1805.  John  Quincy  Adams 
records  In  his  memoirs  that  Jeffer.son. 
then  the  Pre.sident,  reserved  the  right 
to  claim  a  wider  territorial  limit  when- 
ever new  conditions  might  warrant  It. 

Interestingly,  there  is  no  law  on  our 
statute  books  which  explicitly  proclaims 
the  breadth  of  our  territorial  sea.  Rather, 
the  present  policy  is  ba.sed  only  on  cus- 
tom and  tradition, 

Mr.  President,  the  origins  of  the 
American  3-mile  limit  are  rooted  In  the 
political  expediency  and  diplomatic 
liturgy  of  a  previous  age. 

The  time  has  come  to  adopt  a  new 
approach  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
realities  of  a  new  age. 

The  time  has  come  to  shed  old  myths, 
and  to  pursue  a  new  course.  I  believe  that 
a  new  pollcv  predicated  upon  mutuality 
would  encourage  the  negotiation  and 
acceptance  of  a  uniform  standard  with 
respect  to  territorial  waters. 

I  believe  the  policy  indicated  in  my 
amendment  would  provide  the  impetus, 
the  incentive  which  could  lead  to  mean- 
ingful agreements,  not  only  as  to  .■sea- 
ward boundaries  but  also  as  to  the  right 
of  innocent  passace  throuah  interna- 
tional straits,  leeitimate  American  riahts. 
and  toward  the  e.stablishment  of  a  more 
meaningful  international  law  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
think  this  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  deeply 
interested. 

I  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
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we  made  a  very  strong  effort  to  reach 
agreement  among  all  principal  nations 
and  that  we  came  within  one  vote  of 
achieving  agreement  on  provisions  with 
regard  to  the   territorial  seas.  But  we 

failed.  ^      ^  . 

The  Senator's  resolution  has  been  suo- 
mltted  to  the  department  for  comment. 
It  is  possible  that  another  conference 
may  be  called  which  would  be  the  proper 
way  to  solve  the  problem  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  and  the  problem  posed  by 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  strongly 
favor  an  approach  through  an  interna- 
tional conference.  It  is  the  regular  ap- 
proach. I  think  the  Senators  proposal 
has  much  merit,  although  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  closely. 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  press  unilateral 
action  in  the  Senate  while  there  are  still 
prospects  for  reaching  an  interriational 
agreement.  To  be  effective  we  have  to 
Ket  an  agreement  among  the  maritime 
nations  on  this  subject.  It  is  getting  more 
and  more  complicated,  as  the  Senator 
rightly  points  out. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit  ee^ 
Let  me  respond  by  saying  that  I  quite 
a^ree  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  universally  recognized  limit.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  several  conferences  have 
been  held  and  they  have  failed.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is,  in  effect,  no  mter- 

"^Tu?tV?gree  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  a  very  deep  interest  and  con- 
cern in  this  matter.  However.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, should  also  have  a  deep  Interest 
in  this  subject.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  not  merely  await  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment I  should  like  to  suggest  and  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, should  undertake  to  reexamme 
and  reevaluate  the  existing  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  in 
effect  so  long  and  which  now  is  of  ques- 
tionable validity. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  give 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  any 
assurance  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  look  into  this  policy 
question  and  examine  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  will  say  that 
the  committee  is  in  the  process  of  doing 
so  I  have  a  response  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  a  letter  of  April  2.  1968.  The  commit- 
tee is  looking  into  it.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  very  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem because  it  involves  matters  of  great 
importance.  There  are  some  100  inter- 
national waterways,  more  or  less.  One 
of  the  most  critical  straits  recently 
played  a  part  in  the  controversy  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

This  matter  has  to  be  straightened 
out.  The  committee  is  interested  in  find- 
ing a  solution,  as  I  have  said.  If  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  seen  the  letter  from  tne 
Department  of  Defense,  he  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  read  it.  They  are  pushing  to 


try  to  get  a  settlement.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  follow  through  and  keep 
after  the  departments  to  try  to  work  it 
out.  The  conference  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.which  came  within  one  vote  of 
reaching  agreement,  was  only  about  7 
or  8  years  ago.  In  the  intervening  time, 
we  have  had  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
other  things  which  have  distracted  us 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  to  make 
any  headway  in  a  conference  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  members  of  his 
committee  would  carefully  examine  the 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced,  and 
if  there  were  hearings  held  on  the  reso- 
lution and  other  related  proposals.  I 
believe  they  would  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have;  namely,  that  the 
resolution  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
effort  underway  to  achieve  an  inter- 
national agreement. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  finn  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  would  en- 
courage, stimulate,  and  help  us  to 
achieve  such  an  agreement.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  the  committee  will  do  more 
than  just  communicate  with  the  State 
Department,  that  perhaps  some  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  the  subject,  hearings 
which  would  at  least  include  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  convey  to  the 
Senator,  I  believe,  without  any  resen-a- 
tion  whatever,  that  we  will  have  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution  and  we  will 
consider  what  he  has  said.  I  must  say 
that  the  departments  do  not  believe  that 
the  exception  here  in  which  we  seem  to 
abandon  a  multilateral  approach  to  get 
general  agreement,  but  only  the  unilat- 
eral— in  other  words,  it  is  just  between 
us  and  any  one  country  with  which  we 
are  able  to  make  an  agreement— they 
believe  would  mitigate  against  an  agree- 
ment. I  have  no  basis  on  which  I  can 
prove  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion which  they  are  taking  but  I  believe 
It  is  subject  to  challenge  and  argument. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
examine  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
and  trv  to  help  in  arriving  at  a  judgment. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  those 
assurances  from  the  chairman. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  ;-'lad  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  raised  that  issue.  I  attended 
tire  conference  which  missed  agreement 
by  only  one  vote.  Frankly,  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  those  negotia- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  any  nation  on 
this  earth  that  wants  to  maintain  that 
its  territorial  limit  is  12  miles  can  do  so 
and  make  it  stick— and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  actually  done  so. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have 
in  his  list  what  the  Communist  powers 
claim  as  their  territorial  limits? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  and  with  few  ex- 


ceptions it  is  a  12-mile  limit  which  we 
scrupulously  respect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
amusing  thing  about  it.  The  United 
States  proposed  to  say  that  we  do  not 
recognize  their  3-mile  limit.  Well.  I 
notice  that  we  claim  the  Pueblo  was 
more  than  12  miles  away  from  North 
Korea,  the  nearest  Island  nearest  the 
land  in  North  Korea  when  the  Pueblo 
was  taken.  While  we  say  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize it,  we  actually  do.  We  do  not  dare 
go  even  that  close. 

Furthermore.  Mexico  adjoins  us.  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  Mexico  cla.nis. 
and  what  we  have  recognized  and  re- 

succt? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  it 
in  some  material  here.  I  believe  it  is 
about  9  miles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recollec- 
tion is,  the  last  time  I  looked,  it  was 
three  leagues,  which  is  about  10 '2  miles. 
Perhaps  it  is  12  miles  now.  However,  I 
believe  they  have  done  so  on  the  other 
side,  as  well. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  Canada 
claims?  We  have  to  contend  with  Can- 
ada in  fishing  rights. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
coastal  nations  and  their  claims  as  to  ter- 
ritorial waters  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    Well,    the 

point  is 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  majority  of  nations 
are  claiming  and  enforcing  a  terri- 
torial limit  in  excess  of  3  miles;  in 
manv  cases  the  claim  is  6  miles;  and  the 
largest  number  of  countries  claim  12 
miles.  Some  Latin  American  countries, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  claim  200 

miles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  had 
fishermen  arrested  time  and  again  10  or 
12  miles  off  Mexico.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment takes  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  get  the  men  released.  If  they  do  get 
them  released  it  always  seems  to  take 
time.  We  make  the  request  that  they 
please  release  the  seamen.  Eventually, 
they  let  the  seamen  out  of  jail  when 
damages  or  compensation  have  been 
paid,  because,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
we  recognize  that  Mexico  has  a  boundary 
beyond  the  3 -mile  limit — at  least  3 
leagues — 10 '2  miles  or  more. 

I  believe  we  will  find  that  Cuba  claims 
at  least  approximately  12  miles.  Any 
country  that  wants  to  claim  12  miles  sim- 
ply arrests  our  fishermen  and  our  sea- 
men, and  then  we  seek  to  get  them  re- 
leased. The  basis  upon  which  we  seek  to 
get  them  released  is  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  territorial  integrity  of  a  foreign 
country.  We  have  to  recognize  that  in 
order  to  get  them  released  peaceably. 

It  was  the  United  States  which  sought 
to  maintain  the  3-mile  limit— the  United 
States  and  Israel.  We  have  sought  to 
maintain  that  3-mile  limit  and  use  all 
our  influence  and  every  bit  of  pressure 
we  could  bring  to  bear  upon  other  coun- 
tries to  stay  with  the  3-mile  limit.  Does 
the  Senator  know  why  we  were  doing 
that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason  is 
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our  Navy.  It  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  its  ships  up  as  close  as  possible,  to 
make  a  sirow  of  strength,  or  in  order  to 
collect  infoimation,  such  as  the  Pueblo 
was  trving  to  do.  The  Navy  wants  as 
much  sea  as  it  can  obtain  to  operate 
efficiently.  Of  course,  today.  Russia  is  be- 
coming a  real  challenger. 

The  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  be  a 
great  maritime  power,  with  a  great 
fighting  fleet  on  the  ocean,  naturally  feels 
that  the  area  closest  to  someone  else's 
shore  is  more  important  than  being  far- 
ther out.  and  the  closer  the  navy  can 
move  up  there  with  immunity,  the  better 
it  is  for  that  nation.  The  smaller  coun- 
tries do  not  feel  that  way.  because  they 
are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  and 
thev  feel  it  is  better  for  them  if  those 
navies  stav  away.  Israel  feels  differently 
because  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  They  do  not 
want  the  Arabs  to  close  that  gulf  to  them, 
because  it  is  important  to  Israel.  All  the 
Arab  nations  want  to  go  beyond  the 
3-mile  limit  so  they  can  close  the  Gulf  of 

Aqaba. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  country 
that  wants  to  claim  12  miles  can  make  it 
stick.  They  can  seize  our  ships  and  sea- 
men and  can  make  us  respect  it,  just  as 
Korea  made  us  respect  it.  Moscow  can 
make  us  respect  it,  and  so  can  anybody 
else  Indeed,  the  American  proposal  to 
that  conference  was  that  there  would  be 
a  12-mile  limit,  but  they  turned  us  down. 
We  could  not  get  the  two-thirds 
majority. 

So  :t  is  really  very  unfair  to  American 
fishermen  to  continue  to  argue  the 
Navv's  position,  which  we  cannot  sell  to 
anybody.  Everybody  claims  12  miles  and 
we  let  them  fish  between  9  and  12  miles 
and  let  them  own  everything  out  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
tries  to  stick  to  the  3 -mile  limit,  but 
everybody  else  claims  12  miles,  claims 
under  international  law 


sel  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
that  will  give  us  some  understanding  of 
the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and 
his  attendance  at  the  conference,  would 
he  agree  that  the  resolution  which  I  have 
introduced,  and  which  31  Senators  have 
cosponsored,  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  so.  It 
was  once  mv  honor  to  serve  on  that  great 
committee.  I  believe  it  is  an  outrage  to 
American  fishermen  that  we  do  not  claim 
12  miles,  at  least  for  fishing,  because 
the  others  do  and  make  It  stick. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  United  States  has 
established  a  12-mile  zone  for  purposes  of 
fishing.  That  was  done  by  statute  in  1966. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  the  time  has  come  not 
only  to  extend  our  claim  to  the  limit  of 
territorial  seas,  but  to  do  It. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Record  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  read  the  Rec- 
ord I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
incorporated  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  letter  dated  April  2.  1968.  to  Chairman 
Fui  BRIGHT  from  the  acting  general  coun- 


GrNERAL   Co'   NSEl.   OF   THF    DFP.^RI- 
MtNT  OFDEFENhF 

Wcyhmgton   DC    April  2.  lf^6H 
Hon  J   William  Fri BRIGHT 
Chainnan.  CommUttC  on  Fo'r^gn   Htlatwn- 
Wattlnngtoti .  D  C 
DF.^R   Mr  '  CHAIRM.^N:    11   has  come   lo   the 
auentioa  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Uiat 
the    svihslance    of    Senate    Joint    Resolution 
136  mav    be   considered   on   the   lloor   of   the 
Senate  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with 
S     •'•'69     The    Department    of    Defense    .Mib- 
srribes  ui   lull   to  the  comments  of   the  De- 
oartment  of  State  in  its  letter  of  March  _9 
1968    to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  .>n 
Poreien  Relations   We  want,  however,  to  take 
this   upportunitv    to   emphasi/e    the   adverse 
effect   that   passage   of   a   Resolution   of   this 
type  would  have  on  the  overall  .security  in- 
terests of  the  United  St.ites 

section  1  of  the  Resolution  establishes  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  at  three 
miles  but  further  provides  lor  application 
of  the  principle  of  mutuality  with  respect  to 
those  countries  claiming  a  territorial  sea 
m  excess  of  three  miles,  except  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  be  in  excess  of  twelve  miles  Section 
•'  provides  authoritv  for  the  K-esldent  to 
resolve  resulting  conflicts  with  the  territorial 
seas  of  other  countries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  United  Stages 
assertion    unilaterally    of    a    territorial    sea 
broader  than   three  miles,  even   if  ba.sed   on 
mutuality,   would   be  considered   by   the   in- 
ternational community  as  an  implicit  recog- 
nition of  unilateral  claims  by  other  countries 
to  more  than  three  miles  of  territorial  sea. 
Adoption   of   a   twelve-mile    territorial    sea 
would  bring  over  100  straits  .md  narrows  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  coastal  states   There  is 
U  ijresent  no  generally  accepted  right  of  mlll- 
t'.rv  aircraft  to  overfly  (even  in  innocent  pas- 
s'»g"e)  waters  which  comprise  territorial  seas, 
even  when  thev  include  international  straits 
While    the    right    of    innocent    passage    of 
vessels  through  international  straits  may  not 
be  suspended,  there  are  disputes  regarding 
the  application  of  this  right  to  warships  and 
regarding  the  application  of  the  criteria  for 
Identifying    international    straits.    Moreover, 
once  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea  Is  conceded, 
diflferences  in  interpretation  of  the  right  of 
innocent  passage  become  extremely  critical. 
For  example,  some  states  have  claimed  a  uni- 
lateral right  to  determine  what  kinds  of  pas- 
sage are  innocent  even  when,  by  objective 
standards,  passage  is  clearly  not  prejudicial 
to  peace,  good  order,  or  security  within  the 
coastal  state  or  its  territorial  sea.  Straits  com- 
prised    of    territorial    seas    by    a   twelve-mile 
rule  could  then  be  clo.^ed  to  transit  by  pos- 
sibly capricious  interpretations  of  the  right 
of  innocent  passage. 

Many  states  which  claim  limits  wider  than 
three  miles,  particularly  those  with  200-mlle 
claims  advance  the  dmgerous  proposition 
that  every  state  can  unilaterally  determine 
the  seaward  extent  of  its  territorial  sea.  Any 
unilateral  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  by 
the  United  .st.ues.  however  circumscribed, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  support  this  argu- 
ment and  effectively  defeat  any  international 
attempt  to  introduce  uniformity  Into  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

It  is  our  view  that  exaggerated  territorial 
sea  claims  have  arisen  not  from  genuine 
security  concerns  but  largely  as  a  result  of 
a  de<-ire  to  prevent  foreign  states  from  deplet- 
ing the  economic  resources  of  coastal  waters. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  proliferation  of  such 
claims  can  be  prevented  in  the  absence  of 
some  accommodation  of  the  economic  inter- 


ests   .,f   coastal    =.t.ites    This    could    only    be 
.accomplished    through    international    agree 
ment     A    uniUUeral    action    by    the    United 
States  could  well  jeopardize  any  attempts  m 
"iXw^  are;i  ;is  well  . 

\s  the  world's  leading  maritime  state,  the 
united  States  has  a  major  interest  In  achlev- 
„g  unnersa!  agreement  on  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  in  a  manner  which 
p  eserves  vital  navigational  rlght-s.  Passage 
^f  this  Resolution  seems  likely  ">  carry  us 
further  awav  irom  that  goal  and  Indeed 
would  not  provide  us  with  even  minimal  as- 
sVirances  regarding  transit  of  strait.s  by  war- 
ships and  iTiilltary  aircraft. 

l-he  tact  that  lorelgn  countries  may  con- 
duct pas-Mve  intelligence  activities  up  to 
three  miles  irom  our  shores  does  not  Just  fy 
am  < ieparture  Irom  the  three-mile  cla  m 
which  the  United  -States  has  ^'Ohslsten  !> 
maintained  .^Ince  1793  As  discussed  above, 
uuun  lateral  departure  at  this  time  front 
our  historic  claim  could  Involve  ftindamental 
,,nd  lar-reaching  consequences  ^^dversely  .if- 
lectine  .security  and  commercial  Interests  of 

'"'-^^^rS^^tk.   Department   of   Defer^e 
must  oppose  the  unilateral  exten.slon  of  the 
u   rlt^  rfd^  ea  on  the  basis  of  muttlality;^ as 
„ro  ■  ded  in  section  1  of  the  Resolution    The 
Department  of  Defen,se  Joins  the  Department 
of  S      e  m  not  opposing  section  3  of  the  Res- 
ut  on   regarding   an   international    confer- 
ence t"  nx  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea^ 
behev.ng    that    this    is    the    most    desirable 
neu      L   achieving  a  satisfactory  solution 
"he  problem    .Such  a  conference    however. 
could   oniv    take   place   after   careful,   pal.  .s- 
t   k  lie  preparation  and   its  projected  resu  ts 
vould   ha^e  to   be   in   ..ccord   vvlth   the   vital 
security  interests  discussed  in  this  letter 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  tha. 
irom  the  standpoint  of  the  AdmlnlstratUm  s 
nrogram  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
mion^f  his  report  lor  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee 
Sincerely. 

L    NlEDERLEHNER 

Actino  General  Counsel 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  want  to  sa>  one 
more  thing.  This  is  not  authoritative,  but 
mv  understanding  Is  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  moving  much  faster  than  ever 
before  toward  instigating  an  interna- 
tfonal  conference  dealing  with  this  very 
subject  I  think  we  will  take  the  lead  in 
doing  .so.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  this 
fs  partlv  because  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan offered  the  resolution  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  \ull 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  As  I  recall  the  ast 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  subject,  they 
did  not  ad.iourn  the  Conference  sine  die, 
but  under  their  procedures  they  can  re- 
convene. At  that  time,  we  tried  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  sug- 
aestlng  We  lost  by  one  vote.  I  hope  thev 
will  read  about  this  downtown  and  give 
.serious  consideration  to  it. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 

^°Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
chart  which  indicates  the  territorial  seas 
and  the  fishing  limits  of  the  countries 

^  There  beina  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Country 

Territorial  sea 

Fishing  limits 

Other 

Countty 

Territorial  sea        Fishing  limits 
EUROPE— Continued 

Other 

AFRICA 

Algefia 

11  miles 

12  miles 

Denmaii* 

3  miles 

12  miles  1.    . . 

Biaiia  (eastern  Nigeria) 

12  miles,  all 

Greenland 

do 
do 

(June  8.  1%7) 
Botswana 

purposes 
No  coast 

Faroe  Islands 
Fedeial  Republic  of  C 

er-       3  miles  .. 

Burundi 

do 

many. 

Cameroon 

18  miles 

18  miles 

Finland 

4  miles    . 

4  miles 

Central  African  Republic 

No  coast 

France 

3  miles    . 

12  miles  1 

Chad 

do 

Greece 

6  miles    . 

6  miles 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Not  Available 

Holy  See 

No  coast . 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

do 

Hungary     . 

do 

Dahomey 

3  miles 

12  miles 

May  also  spply  to  territorial  sea 

Iceland 

Not  available 

12  miles     . 

Ethiopia 

1?  miles 

do 

Ireland- 

3  miles.. 

do  1.   . 

Gabon 

12  mile-; 

12  miles 

Italy 

6  miles    . 

do  1  .    .      . 

Ghana 

do 

do 

llndelmed   protective  areas   may 

Luxembourg 

No  coast 

(■) 

be  proclaimed  seaward  of  ter- 

Malta. 

3  miles 

3  miles    .... 

ritorial    se.i     and    up    to     ioO 

Monaco 

Not  available  . 

iTiiles     seaward    of    territorial 

Netherlands 

3  miles  . 

(■)            -    ---■ 

sea   may   be  proclaimed  fish- 

Norway. 

4  miles 

12  miles 

ing  conservation  zone 

Poland 

3  miles 

3  miles 

Gumea 

130  miles 

:3t)  miles 

Portugal 

No  claims 

12  miles' 

Ivory  Coast 

6  miles 

12  miles 

Romania 

12  miles 

.do 

Kenya 

3  miles 

3  miles 

Spain 

6  miles  .. 

do' 

Lesotho 

No  coast 

Sweden 

.    .  4  miles 

do  1 

Liberia 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Switzerland 

No  coast 

Libya 

12  mile. 

12  miles 

Ukrainian  S  S  R. . 

12  miles 

12  miles    . 

Malagasy  Republic 

do 

du 

USSR 

do 

.do        

Malawi 

No  coast 

United  Kingdom 

3  miles 

do  1 

Mall 

do 

Oversea  areas 

-do  .. 

3  miles     

Mauritania 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Yugoslavia 

10  miles 

10  miles  

Morocco 

3  miles 

do 

Exception.  6   :niles  tor  Strait   ot 

Gibraltar 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Niger 

No  coast 

Nigeria 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Canada 

3  miles. 

12  miles      . 

Rwanda     ..          ,    . 

No  coast 

United  States  . 

..       .do 

do     

Senegal 

6  miles 

6  miles 

Plus  6  miles  contiguous  zone 

Sierre  Leone 

12  miles 

:2  miles 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 

CARIBBEAN 

Somali  Republic 

do 

do 

South  Atrica 

6  miles 

do 

AiRentina  (Dec   29 

966).  200  miles 

200  miles 

Continental  Shelf,  including  ,ov- 

Sudan 

12  miles 

do 

ereignty      over      superiaceni 

Tanzania 

do 

do 

v»atets 

The  Garnbia 

3  miles 

3  miles 

Barbados            .     . 

Not  available. . 

Togo 
Tunisia 

12  miles 
6  miles 

12  miles 
do 

Territorial    sea    follows   ttie    lO- 

Bolivia            .    . 
Brazil 

..     Nocoast 

6  miles 

.  12  miles  

No  coast 

meter  isobath  lor  part  ot  the 
coast  (maximum  65  miles). 

Chile       

...        50  kilometers. . 

200  miles 

12  miles  ...   ... 

Colombia 

6  miles 

Uganda 

Costa  Rica 

3  miles  .     . 

■'Specialized  competence"  over 

United  Arab  Republic_ 

12  miles 

12  miles 

living  resources  to  200  miles 

Upper  Volta    .  _ 

.  No  coast.   .. 

Cuba 

...       ..do 

3  miles      .   . . 

Zambia        .-- 

do 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 

do 

200  miles 

15  miles         .   . 
.  200  miles 

EAST  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 

1.VUUUUI                           ...-.- 

El  Salvador 

...do 

do 

3  miles 

Decision  an- 
nounced lor 
',2  miles  fish- 
ery limits 

Guatemala 

12  miles 

.  12  miles 

6  miles 
12  miles 

Australia       .    _ 

Guyana    . 

Not  available.. 

Haiti , 

Honduras -.-.- 

6  miles       — 

...     .   12  miles 

Jamaica   

...    3  miles.  Deci- 

Burma 
Cambodia.. 

12  miles 
5  miles 

12  miles 
da 

Continental  Shelf  to  50  meters, 
including  sovereignty  over 
superiacent  waters. 

sion  an- 
nounced lor 
12  miles  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

China -- 

.   3  miles 
12  miles  .. 

2  miles    .     . 
12  miles 

Archipelago  concept  base'ines 

Mexico 

9  miles 

12  miles 
200  miles 

Indonesia .. 

Nicaragua ^^^ 

3  miles 

Continental     Shelf,     including 

Japan 

Korea 

3  miles 

Not  available 

3  miles 

20  to  200  miles 

Continental  Shel     .ncluding 

sovereignty  over  superiicenl 
waters. 

sovereignty  over  superjacent 

Panama     _. 

.200  miles    ... 

.    .do 

Do. 

waters. 

Paraguay.   

._   .   -  No  coast  .  . 

North  Korea. 

'.2  m  1  es 

Peru 

.     200  miles 

.  200  miles ... 

Laos 

No  coast. . 

3  miles    . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

.  ..   .  Smiles. 

3  miles 

Malaysia     

3  miles 
No  coast 

Uruguay    ...  

. .   .      6  miles 

.  12  miles 

Mongolia 

New  Zealand        .    . 
Phitiopines 

3  miles 

12  miles 

Waters  within  straight  lines 

Venezuela 

12  miles 

do. 

joining  appropriate  points  ot 
outermost  islands  of  the 

SOUTH  ASIA  AND  NEAR  EAST 

archipelago  are  considered 

interna  waters:  waters  oe- 
tween  these  baselines  and 
the  lim.ts  described  in  the 

Afghanistan 

Nocoast 

Ceylon.. i 

5  miles - 

.  6  miles 

Claims   right   to   establish   con- 

servation   zones    within     lOG 

Treaty  of  Pans.  Dec.  10.  1898. 

nautical    miles    of    the   terri- 

the United  States-Spam  Treaty 

torial  sea. 

Ql  Nov  7.  1900,  and  United 

Cyprus 

12  miles. 

.  12  miles 

States-United  Kingdom  Treaty 

India.        

5  miles .. 

.  100  miles 

cl  Jan   2.  1930.  are  considered 
to  be  the  territorial  sea. 

Iran   .    

12  mil« 

12  miles 

Iraq 

do. 

..   .     do  

Singapore,    .        .  .     . 

Thailand .. 

Vietnam        .... 

Not  .available 
12  miles 
Not  available 

.2  miles.     .    . . 
20  kilometers 
(10.8  mi'es) 

Israel. 

Jordan 

Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Maldive  Islands  . 

6  miles      ..  . 

.  3  miles  

.  12  miles 
Not  available 
......  do     ... 

.  6  miles  ...   

.  3  miles 

12  miles 

6  miles 
do 

EUROPE 

Nepal 
Pakistan    .  .  . 

..No  coast  . 
12  miles 

12  miles 

Plus  right  to  establish  i?0-mile 

Albania 

10  miles 

12  miles.     

conservation  zones 

Austria 
Belgium 

No  coast  .    . . 
3  miles 

12"miles  ' 

Saudi  Arabia 
Syria 

.   .     do 

.     .  do 

do 
.   .      do 

Plus  6  miles  ''necessar/  -,uper- 
.ision  zone  " 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S  S  R 
Czechoslovakia    . 

12  miles 
No  coast 
do 

do. 

Turkey 
Vemen 

6  miles 

12  miles.  . 

do 
do 
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1  Parties  to  the  European  Fisheries  Convention  which  iirovides  for  the  tight  to  establish  3  miles 
exclusive  fishing  zone  seaward  of  3-mile  territorial  sea  plus  additional  6-mile  fishing  zone 
restricted  to  the  convention  nations. 


Sig  atones  of  the  European  Fisheries  Convention 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  the  col- 
loquy. I  agree  with  him  that  the  juris- 
diction over  the  high  seas  constitutes  a 


world  problem,  and  an  urgent  one — one 
that  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  high  prior- 
ity for  inquiry  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I,  too.  hope  hearings  may  be 
held  so  that  the  whole  broad  issue  can  be 


ventilated  and  action  taken  together  with 
other  interested  maritime  nations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  full  well  that 


this  is  a  very  complex  subject  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  delicate  matter.  I  have 
no  desire  to  force  hasty  action  on  such  a 
fundamental  question. 

I  quite  understand  and  agree  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  a  matter  which  should  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  Congress.  I  trust  that 
It  will  be.  In  view  of  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  this  matter  v\  ill 
be  considered,  and  that  such  cons  dera- 
tion will  include  the  resolution  which  1 
have  introduced.  I  ask  unanimous  ccsn- 
sent  that  my  amendment  may  be  with- 

'^'"xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  does  "oV'^^'^rhHv.'u- 
imous  consent.  He  can  merely  withdiau 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 

"^  Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S    2269  and  urge  that  the  Senat^  give 
quick  approval  to  the  "i^asure.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  reimburse  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sel owners  for  equipment  that  is  seized 
bv  foreign  countries  in  waters  which  are 
recognized  by  the  United  States  to  be  uv- 
ternational.  Some  countries  today  claini 
that   their   national   boundaries   extend 
out  some  200  miles  from  their  shore  and 
prohibit    fishing    within    this    area    by 
American  fishermen.  The  United  States 
on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  a  3 -mile 
limit  and  does  not  prohibit  the  vessels  of 
any  other  nation  from   fishing  outside 
of  this  3-mile  limit. 

The  great  inequities  incurred  by  these 
boundaries  of  200  miles,  which  are  not 
officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  result  in  the  loss  to  Ajnerican 
fishermen  of  some  of  the  richest  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world.  When  American 
vessels  enter  into  these  restricted  areas 
which  we  contend  are  international 
waters,  they  are  generally  confiscated 
and  the  owners  heavily  fined  by  the  na- 
tions claiming  these  exaggerated  bor- 
ders, resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  own- 
ers and  operators  alike.  Yet,  if  these 
boundaries  were  recognized  and  ob- 
served, the  fishing  industry  would  per 
force  go  into  a  great  decline. 

This  measure  would  have  the  ettect 
of  providing  compensation  to  docu- 
mented and  certified  fishermen  whose 
vessels  and  catch  are  so  seized.  For  this 
reason  we  must  favorably  consider  this 
legislation.  This  amendment,  however,  is 
no  substitute  for  the  longstanding  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  which  we  must  vigorously  pur- 
sue Nevertheless,  it  does  give  temporary 
relief  to  the  tuna  and  shrimp  industries 
which  are  so  adversely  affected.  Without 
this  measure,  these  two  important  in- 
dustries are  in  grave  danger. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  vote  for 
this  measure. 

S.   2269    HELPS  PROTECT  THE  TEXA.S   FISHING 
INDVSTBY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection to  owners  of  private  fishing  ves- 
<;els  seized  bv  foreign  countries  wiU  be  oi 
great  benefit  to  the  fishing  industry  of  my 
"home  State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation.  „    ^ 

In  my  first  year  as  a  U.S.  Senatoi. 
more  than  10  years  ago.  I  made  an  ex- 


tensive effort  to  bring  about  more  rea- 
sonable   treatment    lor    Texas    .shnmp 
boats  fishing  near  the  Mexican  coast  _I 
was   privileged   to   chair   my    first    fie  d 
hearings   lor   the   U.S.   Senate,   held   in 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  held  conferences 
in  Mexico  City  aimed  at  reducing  inter- 
ference with  the  Texas  shrimp  fleet.  I 
feel  this  protection  provided  m  this  bill 
is  essential  for  the  security  and  |^'owtn 
of   our   fishing   industry,   especially   the 
shrimp  boat  operators. 

To  illustrate  the  concern  and  luWusi 
of  the  Texas  Shrimp  Association,  both 
the  President.  Mr.  Jim  Jackson,  and  the 
executive  director.  Mr.  O.  M.  Longneck- 
er  Jr  have  been  in  contact  with  me  by 
telegram  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  feel  this  partnership  affair  with  tne 
domestic  industry  and  the  Government 
is  warranted  and  should  be  i-nacted  b% 

this  body.  .       .    ,   ..^i, 

Mr    LAUSCHE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  vea-s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrcss- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment The  matter  was  considered  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  spoke 
earlier  of  why  I  think  the  precedent  set 
by  this  what  I  consider  special  legislation 
is  not  good.  I  do  not  wish  to  reiterate 
that  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  mv  remarks. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  inserted  m 

the  Record. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  neither  of  these 
requests  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  taken,  but  excerpts  can  be  print- 
ed 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  report  may  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  cf  .'iugu,=t  27 
1954  (68  Stat.  883).  commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act.  That  act  provides 
that  the  Untted  States  will  reimburse  the 
owner  of  a  private  vessel  for  fines  paid  in 
order  to  secure  the  vessel's  prompt  release 
when  !t  is  seized  by  a  foreign  country  while 
oDerating  in  territorial  waters  or  on  the  high 
°ras  claimed  by  that  country  but  not  recog- 
nized bv  the  united  States.  This  bill  would 
amend  that  act  as  follows: 

1  It  would  broaden  the  scope  of  reim- 
bursement to  include  license  fees,  registra- 
tion fees,  and  other  direct  charges  m  addl- 

^^°2  n  would  authorize  establishment  of  a 
guarantv  program,  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  to  reimburse  fishing 
vessel  owners  for  certain  specified  losses  .=uf- 


lered  as  .i  result  r.f  the  ^eInlre  and  detention 
of  their  vessel  while  operating  in  disputed 
intern.uii.nal  waters,  including  la)  damage 
ur  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  it.<^  gear,  ib) 
market  value  of  the  li.-^h  sp^Mled  or  contls- 
;i.ted.  and  ki  up  to  .'bO  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated gros.<  income  lo.-t  .is  a  result  oi  ti.e 
beizure. 

■3  The  guarantv  progr.mi  wotild  be  niian,  .d 
through  a  tee  svstem  aiul  appropriated  luiuis 
The  fee  to  l^e  paid  bv  the  -.essel  owner  would 
be  fixed  to  cover  ...dministrative  co.^^t.s  .aid  a 
reasonable  portion'  of  the  reimbursemenl.s 
lor  los.ses  Vessel  owners  would  be  required  lO 
pay  in  lees  at  ;e..st  <.nr-third  the  cost,<  ol  the 

program  ,,     . 

4  Ml  appropriation  o(  »15()000  ..nnuahy  .b 
authon/ed  lor  tlie  guaranty  program,  and  the 
life  of  the   program  i.'^  limited  to  4  years. 

tilMMITTET    .ACTION 

269  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Foreiiin    Relations     by     un.inimous    consen 
on  November  30    with  instructions  t.,  report 
back    to   the   Senate    by    December    H     'f^V 
The   Committee   on   Commerce    had    original 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 

The  Conwilttee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
■I  hearing,  m  executive  session,  on  the  bill 
on  December  7  .aid  heard  testimony  irom  the 
?ollowlmr  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch-  Mr.  Donald  L  McKern.m.  --special 
Sant  lor  Pn.sheries  and  WUdlife  to  the 
^'cretary  of  State  and  Mr  Carl  F.. a  a.- 
Deputy  Legal  .^dvi.ser.  Department  of  .^..ite 
5^^  December  8  the  committee  considered 
ihe  bill  further  in  executive  session  and  by 
a  vot.e  of  13  w  5  decided  to  recommend  m 
the  Senate  that  the  bill  not  be  pa.ssed. 

BACKGROUND 

Seven  countries  m  Latin  America   i  Argen- 
tina   Chile    Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua. 
Panama,   and   Peru)    claim   nshing   ruhts  or 
ferrltorl.!    n.risdlct.on   of   ''OO   't^'  ;;^     "   '  ^"^ 
M   least    three   other   countries,    t  ost,     Ric, 
Colombia      ..nd     Uruguay,     are     --i^enn. 
similar    juri.sdictional     claims      The     United 
StT^s.  bv  statute  ,  Public  Law  89-658  ,  .claim. 
•,   12-mlle  limit  lor  n.shlng  purposes    It  does 
not  recoenl7,e   'he   legalitv   tor   jurisdictional 
claims   bevond    12    miles   of   other   countries 
n    tTe    absence    of    international    —'"^ni;"' 
TO  the  contrary.  For  a  number  of  years  Amer- 
can  fishlne  ve.ssels  l.a^e  been  h.irassed    vn  le 
fishing  on   the   hl.h   seas  adjacent  t^   Latin 
American  countries,  particularly  by  E<-u,ador 
^r  Peru    According   to   the   Department  o 
.st.ate.  in  1967  there  have  been  nine  ^^^^  '^^^ 
of  tuna  boat^s  on   :he  hiuh   seas  by  Ecuador 
°nd  'WO  b^Peru    Sporadic  efforts  have  been 
n"  de  to  reach  a  diplomatic  solution   to  the 
prob-em.    thus   far    without    any    perm.inent 

^"^1965    congress  amended    n^Fore^ 

.irre"i:en^Voct;tirc,ff%ore.gnass.stan^^^^ 

-nauLr^ot^n-^vS^-f^ 
atine  :n  international  waters    Btit   this  prc- 
t^ol  has  never  been  -■■nked^On  Decembe 
1     1967    the  Senate  passed  H.R    6167,   whicn 
ontalned  an  a-endment  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Relations,  'o  insure   Jhat 
US    warships  on   loan   to  forelen   crun^^e. 
whose  loan   would  be  extended  by  that  b.U. 
:.ou  d   1^  reclaimed   :f   the  borrowing  coun- 
try   harassed    our    fi'^hin-^    vessels    while    a 
mLrnatlonal   waters    The  commit  ee   added 
this  restriction  in  order  to  insure  that  L  S - 
owned    warships   on    l.an    to    ^''rel^n    coun- 
tries do  not  contribute,  directly  or  Indi^e^^y; 
to  the  capacity  of  any  country  to  harass  otir 
nshina  vessels  while  thev  are  engaged  In  op- 
erations   which    the    US.    Government    con- 
siders to  be  legal  tinder  international  law 

COMMrrTEE    VIEWS 

The  Committee  ^n  Foreign  Relations  Is 
well  aware  of  the  difflcultles  American  fish- 
,ri  vessels  have  encountered  while  operating 
m  south  American  waters  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  rlghta  these  vessels  as- 
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Bert  should  be  supported  vigorously  by  the 
full  diplomatic  resources  of  our  Government. 
But,  two  Important  principles  are  Involved 
here  which  caused  the  committee  to  reject 
this  bill — preference  and  precedent. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  fish- 
ing vessel  owners  should  be  singled  out  for 
preferential  treatment  from  other  Americans 
who  suffer  losses  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
government  while  they  are  engaged  In  activi- 
ties which  our  Government  considers  to  be 
lawful.  To  do  so  would  discriminate  against 
many  other  Americans  with  claims  against 
foreign  governments  and  create  a  precedent 
which  would  indirectly  obligate  the  Congress 
to  provide  similar  treatment  for  compensa- 
tion of  other  claimants  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  to  en- 
gage In  activities  abroad,  which  are  lawful 
In  the  eyes  of  our  Government,  should  not 
be  divided  Into  preferential  and  nonprefer- 
ential  categories.  This  bill  would  have  the 
Congress  approve  assumption  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  only  one  category  of  losses, 
thus  making  rights  of  fishing  vessels  owners 
entitled  to  more  Government  crotectlon  than 
the  rights  of  other  claimants.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  in- 
demnify all  citizens  for  valid  claims  against 
a  foreign  government,  due  to  its  violation  of 
a  law  or  treaty,  but  It  is  quite  another  for  the 
Congress  to  single  out  one  group  of  claimants 
for  reimbursement  at  public  expense,  as  this 
bill  seeks  to  do. 

The  Issue  which  concerned  the  committee 
was  stressed  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's comments  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  S.  2269.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  committee,  dated 
October  30.  1967,  Pranlc  H.  Weltzel,  Assistant 
Comptroller  General,  stated: 

•While  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that  the 
legislation  could  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  request 
reimbursement  or  an  Insurance  program, 
from  the  Government  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erties that  are  seized  by  foreign  countries 
in  violation  of  treaties  or  international  law 
(S.  Rept.  815.  90th  Cong.,  first  sess.,  p.  11)  " 

The  letter  report  on  S.  2269  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  also  recognized  the  prefer- 
ential nature  of  this  bill.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr..  stated  In 
a  September  6,  1967.  letter  to  Senator 
Magnuson: 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  items  for 
which  this  bill  v;ould  provide  compensation 
out  of  public  funds  are  in  reality  claims 
against  foreign  governments.  They  are  but 
one  type  of  a  countless  variety  of  claims  by 
U.S.  citizens  against  foreign  governments 
throughout  the  world  All  such  claims  are 
based  on  conduct  of  the  foreign  government 
claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  improper  or  illegal  under 
international  law.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
cases  here  Involving  fishing  vessels  are  no 
different,  for  example,  than  claims  arlsine; 
out  of  taking  property  and  other  Inter- 
national claims.  Such  claims  have  not  been 
paid  out  of  public  funds.  iS.  Rept.  815,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.,  p.  9  ) 

But  the  Department  -jf  State  letter  then 
brushes  this  problem  aside  by  saying  that  the 
Congress  created  a  precedent  in  passing  the 
1954  act  which  authorizes  assistance.  Includ- 
ing reimbursements  for  fines  paid,  to  fisher- 
men whose  vessels  are  seized.  .As  a  second 
mitigating  factor.  Mr.  McKernan.  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, repeated  the  point  that  the  Depart- 
ment recognized  the  preferential  character  of 
the  bill  but  then  said: 

"In  order  to  avoid  setting  an  undesirable 
precedent  In  this  regard,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  fishing  vessel  own- 
ers •  •  •  will  pay  to  the  Government  fees 
adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  administering 
the  guarantee  program  and  equal  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Government's  contribution." 


The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
1954  statute,  providing  for  reimbursement  of 
fines  paid  by  vessel  owners,  should  be  consid- 
ered In  any  way  a  precedent  for  making  good, 
at  public  expense,  general  lossf-s  suffered  by 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  their  seizure  or  de- 
tention. Payment  by  fishermen  of  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  Indemnity  program  does  not 
make  this  any  less  a  preferential  device  to  aid 
one  category  of  claimants. 

The  program  carries  a  built-in.  mandatory 
subsidy  with  the  Government  required  to  pay 
up  to  two-thtrds  the  total  cost.  If  the  pro- 
gram were  to  be  completely  self-supporting, 
the  argument  for  special  treatment  would  be 
more  plausible,  but  losses  under  the  indem- 
nity program  will  be  indemnified  primarily 
out  of  public  funds,  not  from  owner  fees. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  will  be  some  small 
degree  of  private  financing  does  not  remedy 
the  basic  defects  of  preference  and  precedent. 

The  committee  has  noted  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  reimburse  fines  paid  to  U.S.  in- 
dividuals arrested  or  detained  by  a  foreign 
government  while  they  were  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  United  States  con- 
sidered to  be  their  rights  under  international 
law  As  a  matter  of  public  policy  it  is  hard 
to  Justify  reimbursement  with  public  funds 
of  commercial  losses-  the  fines  paid  to  get 
vessels  released—  without  according  similar 
treatment  to  US.  citizens  who  are  wrong- 
fully imprisoned  abroad.  But  such  is  the 
case  under  existing  law  To  expand  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  responsibility,  incorporated  in 
the  1954  statute,  to  cover  general  commercial 
losses  incurred  :n  the  process  of  asserting 
rights  under  international  law  does  further 
violence  to  the  concept  that  all  citizens 
should  receive  equal  protection  from  their 
government  of  their  rights. 

Although  the  circumstances  concerning 
the  losses  being  suffered  by  tuna  boat  owners 
are  .somewhat  unique,  they  are  not  so  unique 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  not  create 
precedents  likely  to  plague  the  Congress  in 
years  ahead.  The  solution  proposed  in  the  bill 
does  not  provide  the  Congress  with  any  rea- 
sonable guidelines  m  trying  to  meet  similar 
demands  in  the  future  from  U.S.  citizens 
with  claims  against  foreign  countries. 

.A  precedent  could  also  be  created  for  some 
decree  of  mandatory  government  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  investment  guaranty  program, 
where  the  basic  authority  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  program  is 
TO  be  self-supporting.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Congress  would  continue  the  in- 
vestment guaranty  program,  in  the  light  of 
our  current  balance-of-payments  problems 
and  other  considerations,  if  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  required,  as  a  matter  of  law.  a 
high  degree  of  Government  subsidization  of 
losses  incurred  by  investors,  as  does  the 
guaranty  program  to  be  authorized  by  S.  2269. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  this  is  to 
be  a  temporary  program  of  only  4  years, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory 
agreement  on  the  problem  through  negotia- 
tions. The  dispute  over  fishing  rights  in 
South  American  waters  has  existed  for  some 
15  years  Negotiations  seeking  a  solution  were 
underway  in  1954  when  Congress  passed  the 
law  which  is  being  invoked  as  a  precedent 
for  special  treatment  for  fishermen,  and  for 
passage  of  this  bill.  Temporary  programs 
under  our  system  have  a  habit  of  becoming 
quite  permanent  and  the  committee  has 
serious  doubts  that  it  would  be  pjosslble  to 
rescind  the  authority  for  special  preferences 
for  fishermen  even  after  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion had  been  reached. 

CONCLUSION 

In  what  cases,  if  any.  is  the  public  Interest 
served  by  Government  subsidization  of 
losses  incurred  by  U.S.  citizens  in  asserting 
their  rights,  under  international  law,  against 
a  foreign  government?  That  is  the  basic 
issue  posed  by  this  bill.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  consideration  of  indemnification 


for  fishing  vessel  owners  should  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  In  this  larger  context, 
and  not  as  an  Isolated  problem  as  assumed 
in  this  bill.  This  general  problem  should  be 
given  further  study  within  the  executive 
branch. 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  operators  of  fishing  ves.sels  wlm 
seek  to  exercise  rights  supported  by  the  U.s 
Government.  But  the  committee  is  not  per- 
suaded that  claims  arising  from  exercise  ot 
these  rights  are  any  more  deserving  of  .^up- 
port  through  public  funds  than  the  many 
other  types  of  claims  against  foreign  govern- 
ments arising  out  of  violations  of  treaties  or 
international  law.  To  single  out  losses  of  ftsh- 
ermen  for  reimbursement  at  public  expense 
would  put  the  Government  in  the  position  )t 
singling  out  one  class  of  claims  lor  special 
treatment,  thus  making  the  protection  of 
fishing  rights  a  greater  public  good  than  the 
protection  of  other  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, which  are  being  infringed  con.stantly  by 
foreign  governments. 

The  committee  does  not  have  a  simpl° 
solution  to  this  highly  emotional  problem 
It  can  only  urge  that  new  and  more  vigorous 
efforts  be  made  to  reach  a  workable  agree- 
ment through  all  diplomatic  channels  avail- 
able. Witnesses  from  the  executive  branch 
told  the  committee  that  a  conference  on  the 
problem  with  Chile.  Ecuador,  and  Peru  mav 
be  held  sometime  in  early  1968.  Tlie  commit- 
tee expects  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  about  such  a  conference.  The  commit- 
tee also  expects  that  any  approach  for  con- 
sidering this  problem  within  the  Organiz:i- 
tlon  of  American  States,  the  United  Nations, 
or  the  International  Court  of  Justice  will  be 
pursued. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  also  ask  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  reports  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  excerpts 
from  the  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act,  which  now  pro- 
vides that  in  cases  where  a  private  vessel  of 
the  United  States  is  seized  by  a  foreign 
country  on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in 
territorial  waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
when  there  is  no  dispute  of  material  facts 
as  to  the  location  or  activity  of  such  ves- 
sel at  the  time  of  seizure,  fines  paid  in  order 
to  secure  the  prompt  release  of  the  vessel 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

S.  2269  would  provide  as  follows: 

1.  For  all  U.S.  vessels.  It  would  broaden 
the  scope  of  reimbursement  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  State — to  Include 

.license  fees,  registration  fees,  and  any  other 
direct  charges  in  addition  to  fines. 

2.  For  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessels,  it 
would  add  a  new  section  which  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  vessel  owners  to  guar- 
antee payment  to  the  owners  of  certain  ac- 
tual costs  resulting  from  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  a  vessel,  including  damage,  destruc- 
tion, loss,  or  confiscation  of  the  vessel,  its 
fishing  gear  or  other  equipment,  dockage  and 
utility  fees,  payment  to  the  owner  and  crew 
of  the  market  value  of  fish  confiscated  or 
spoiled  during  the  detentU'i  of  the  vessel, 
and  payment  to  owners  and  crew  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  estimated  gross  Income 
lost  Eis  b  result  of  the  seizure  or  detention. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  fees  to  be  paid  by  ves- 
sel owners  entering  Into  such  agreements, 
the  fees  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  guarantee  system  and 
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,  reasonable  portion  of  payments  under  tais 
system  The  amount  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
^hall  be  predicated  upon  at  least  33 1,  per- 
cent of  the  contribution  by  the  Government 
The  establishment  of  the  guarantee  system 
would  be  limited  to  4  vears  beginning  180 
tiavs  alter  enactment 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Your  committee  heard  a  number  of  wlt- 
•  lesses  on  S  2269,  both  Government  and  in- 
dustry and  there  is  apparent  unanimity  as 
TO  need   lor  siich   legislative  amendments  as 

""ll'^M'^r  Crowther.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of' Commercial  Fisheries.  Department  of  In- 
terior, testified: 

■•We  have  consistently  encouraged  the  U  b 
commercial  fishing  industry  to  increase  rap- 
idly their  exploitation  of  the  nshery  resources 
!'  -the  high  seas:  that  is.  beyond  the  terr  - 
•(■rial  waters  of  foreign  countries  In  addl- 
iion.  the  united  States  has  constantly,  over 
•he  years,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

■Despite  this  policy.  American  t'^h  ng  ^es- 
.els  continue  to  be  hara.ssed  and  "nl=^^f"''> 
.eized  and  detained  while  conducting  fish- 
ing operations  on  The  high  seas.  The  -llegal 
'elzure  and  unlawful  detention  of  U  S  f^sh- 
■  ne  vessels  is  the  result  of  certain  nations 
;xtendlng  their  Jurisdiction  over  extreme  ciis 
-ances  from  their  coasts,  to  as  much  as  200 
miles,   far   beyond    internationally    accepted 

■' Testlmonv  before  vour  committee  has  re- 
vealed that  many  of  these  countries  not  onl> 
..sert  fishery  Jurisdiction  in  these  areas  up- 
wards of  200  miles,  but  claim  complete  sov- 
ereignty   In  effect,  then,  the  American  fish- 
mg^vessels  are  defending  the  US    policy  o 
-reedom  of  the  seas,  beyond  the  q"es rio"  °f 
;'.herv    jurisdiction     Despite    the    usefulness 
if  the  act  of  1954.  they  are  doing  so  .at  great 
individual    loss,    as    the    ^Imbursernent    o 
nnes   is   often   only    a   part    of   the   cost    in- 
volved in  a  vessel  seizure 

'  Mr  August  Pelando.  eeneral  irianager  of 
•he  American  Tunaboat  Association  of  San 
nieeo  Calif,  appeared  before  vour  com- 
mittee His  organization  represents  some 
^5  000  tons  of  the  total  American  carrying 
capacity  of  38.000  tons  in  the  tuna  fleet 

Mr  Felando.  in  his  statement,  was  careful 
^o  note  that  S  2269  clearlv  provides  that 
each  Claimant  must  prove  that  the  U.S.  rl^m 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  navigation  or 
'reedom  of  fishing  has  been  violated,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2  .a,  and  'bl  "^  ^^e  b  '. 
In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Felando  cited  a  et- 
•er  fro,^  Mr  Leonard  C  Meeker.  Legal  Adviser 
,7 the  US.  Department  of  State,  dated  No- 
.•^mhpr  4  1966  respondlr.a  to  questions  ris- 
..nTfrom  the  present  act  of  1954.  Mr.  Meeker 

'-tn.tsd ' 

•■S^cretarv  Rusk  has  asked  me  to  reply  ^o 
vourlette'of  Oc-tober  10.  1966.  m  which  you 

nquire  in  substance  -Aether  the  DeparN 
n,ent  would  regard  the  P^ovl^ons  of  22 
TTSC  1971-76  henceforth  as  applicable  to 
'he  seizure  of  a  vessel  fis^>n^-Vn''="  l^.^J^^^ 

-)f  the  coast  of  a  country  claimlns  a  12-mile 

:erritorial  sea. 

-Bv  its  terms  the  statute  :ipplies  only  m 
•he  case  of  a  vessel  seized  by  a  foreign  coun- 
•;rv  on  the  basis  of  riahts  or  claims  m  ter- 
-itorial  waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are 
no-  recognized  bv  the  United  States 
^s'vou  are  aware,  the  United  States  now 
;-!aims  a  contiguous  fisheries  zone  extending 
.  9  miles  beyond  the  3-mile  territorial  sea  The 
question  is  thus  whether  the  United  States 
:s  nrepared  to  regard  as  illegal  a  seizure  made 
b?another  country  where  the  U  S.  Govern- 
n^.ent  would  take  similar  action  m  parallel 
circumstances.  . 

-In  view  of  the  fcreeoing.  u  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  provi- 
sions of  22  use.  1971-76  would  not  apply 
•o  a  case  in  which  a  U.S.  vessel  had  been 
seized  while  fishing  within   12  miles  of  the 


coast  >)f  a  couinry  claiming  a  r2-mile  ter- 
ritorial sea"  ,  v,.,,.,„ 
Ynur  committee  tce'.s  thit  the  re:mburse- 
ment  orovided  ni  S  2269  is  equitable  as  it 
reduces  the  economic  burden  pl:<ced  now 
upon  the  vessel  owners,  .i  burden  that  would 
not  have  come  about  if  U  S  vessels  were 
tree  irom  wrnn..'ful  seizure  ^n  the  high  seas 
While  diplomatic  activities  continue-  -par- 
•icularlv  with  south  American  countries— 
,„  resolVe  the  present  dllferences  of  opinion 
regardlna  the  extent  "f  fishery  harvest,  the 
most  eflertivc  means  ..f  asserting  the  doc- 
trine ..f  treedom  .'f  the  seas  by  the  United 
Stiues  IS  to  insure  that  U  S  fishing  ves.sels 
actively  pirticipate  in  this  harvest 

^  •>269  does  not  provide  for  total  rrim- 
bursement  of  ser/.ure  and  detention  cost  to 
US  fishermen  Rather,  it  establishes  a  plan 
ff>r  the  Government  and  vessel  owner  to 
lointlv  finance  ..n  insurance  program  to 
reasonably  reduce  the  present  losses  to 
vessels  in  the  s:iid  areas  now  .-ubiect  to 
wrongful    seizure  ,         .,.  „ 

The  problems  ii.ssociated  with  n.shlng  off 
foreign' co.ists  bv  US-Hag  fi.'^hing  vessels  is 
•iot  confined  to  the  American  tuna   fleet 

William  R  Neblett.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Shrimp  Congress.  Inc.  Key 
West.  Fla  .  also  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee at  hearings  in  support  of  S  2269.  The 
National  Shrimp  Congress.  Inc.  represents 
■ibout  70  percent  of  the  domestic  shrimp 
industry,  which  is  No  1  in  dollar  value 
to  thelJ.S  fisheries. 

Mr  Neblett  testified,  m  part: 
.....  -We  believe  this  is  a  fair  piece  of 
legislation  as  proposed.  It  is  a  partnership 
affair  in  which  the  domestic  industry  shares, 
as  it  is  not  one  of  the  giveaway  programs 
to  which  some  of  the  public  might   be  op- 

^°\vith  regard  to  the  specific  legislation 
that  is  proposed  here  with  respect  to  S  2269, 
to  provide  additional  protection  for  owners 
of  private  fishing  vessels  seized  by  foreign 
countries,  the  shrimp  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  verv  definitely  in  favor  and  urges 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  ■   • 

PERIL  OF  LIFE  UN  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

U  S  -flag  fishing  vessels— partlculariy 
those  operating  for  tuna  off  South  Ameri- 
ca—have additional  factors  of  concern  be- 
yond reimbursements  as  provided  in  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1954  and  the 
proposals  outlined  in  S.  2269 

Perhaps    the    best    example    presented    in 
hearings  before  vour  committee  was  that  of 
the   tuna   vessel '  .^fav^0!^■er.   which   occurred 
on  December  6.  1965.  In  this  instance  a  Pe- 
ruvian   naval     vessel    intercepted    and    at- 
tempted to  seize  the  vessel  at  a  point  some 
75  miles  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  This  matter 
was    thoroughly    investigated    by    the    U.S. 
Coa.st  Guard  and  your  committee  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  report    Actual 
photographs  indicate  the  damaging  and  con- 
verting  bv   the   Peruvian   Navy   of   an   out- 
board  vessel   used   by  the  .Ifaw/fot/cr  in  her 
fishing     operation      The     photographs     also 
showed    the    Peruvian    naval    officer    arnied 
with  a  shotgun  iust  after  spraying  the  bridge 
and  pilot  house  of  the  American  tuna  vessel 
MavnoKcr.  Fortunately,  the  master  and  nav- 
igator,   the    only    members    of    the    13-man 
crew    aboard    who    were    hit.    suffered    only 
slight  wounds  from  the  shotgun  pellets. 


of  US.  high-=e,.s  policy  in  the  hope  ih.,  the 
problems  mav  be  resolved  more  equit.bU 
,nd  s..tisfHrtorlly  in  the  time  allowed. 


SfMMARY 

Tliese  do  not  ;.ppear  to  yotir  committee  to 
be  isolated  or  rare  inst:inces.  Indeed,  testi- 
monv  at  hearings  indicates  that  between  the 
period  January  1961.  through  September 
1967  more  than  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  tuna 
fleet  has  been  involved  in  either  seizures, 
harassments.  or  unfortunate  incidents. 

Your  committee  does  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  ultimate  answer  to  the  problems  faced 
bv  U  S  -flag  fishing  vessels  off  foreign  coasts. 
The  bill  calls  for  a  4-year  program.  It  will, 
however,  assist  these  fleets  m  their  defense 


VtTRPOSF    OF    AMENHMFNTS    TO    S      2269 

There  arc  two  amendments  to  S.  2269  The 
,.r^t  one  The  ..mount  fixed  by  the  .Secre- 
t'.rv  shall  be  predicated  upon  at  least  i.\  , 
oercent  of  the  contribution  by  the  Ciovern- 
nent"  to  ,ussure  that  the  owners  ul  com- 
mercial fishing  \e.-sol.-  will  ..ssume  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost-s  involved  „,,„„t 

The  .second  .>mendment  -m  ..n  amount 
not  ti)  exceed  s-150  000  annuallV   is   lor  the 

urpose  of  placing  ..n  annual  limitation  for 
e  ich  of  the  4  Nears  on  the  amount  ..uthorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  t)'-e  provi- 
sions of  the  bill 

lOST 

The  Interior  Department  in  testimony  be- 
U,re  vour  .■.onmitlee.  estimates  the  cost  of 
S  2^269  on  an  .mnual  b;isis.  for  the  specified 
period  of  4  vears  would  be  *142.500  with  the 
cost  to  the  participating  vessel  owners  set  at 
Wsoo  The  bill  specifies  that  the  anno... 
.iuthorizatir.n  tor  the  ^'^'^-'J  ^7,^^'""  "^  ''''' 
amendment  shall  not  .-xceed  ^160.000. 

AC.FNt  y    REPORTS 

The   reports   of   ,he   agencies   and   depart- 
ments lolU'W  1 
U  S     DFPAKTMFN1' 

OF  THE  Interior. 

OFFKF  oF  the  SErRETARY, 

VVas/nnpfon   B  C    August  29   1967 
Hon   Warren  O   Macni-son, 
Chairman.  Committer  on  Commrrce. 
VS   Sfvatr.Wasinngton.D.C 

dear  senator  Macnt-son^  Your  committee 
has  requested  this  Departments  views  and 
recommendations  on  S  2269.  a  >'»'  '" ''"^^"f 
The  act  of  August  27.  1954.  ^-'f  ^  to  the  n^ 
lawful  seizure  ol  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  bv  foreign  countries 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  S.  -2b.« 
with  the  amendment  suggested  below 

The  Pishermen^s  Protective  Act  directs  the 
Secretarv  of  State  to  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  crew  of  anv  vessel  of  the  United  .States 
seized  bv  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis  of 
rights  or  claims  not  recognized  by  this  coun- 
y-  in  territorial  waters  or  on  the  high  seas 
The  State  Department  is  also  directed  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew  In 
carmng  out  these  functions,  the  Secretary 
must  find  that  there  is  no  dispute  of  material 
tacts  relative  lo  the  vessel's  location  and  ac- 
UvUles  When  .ser/ed  if  the  vessel  ..wners 
mst  also  pay  a  fne  to  secure  release  Then 
the  ac  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
lo  reltnbur.se  the  owner  in  an  amount  that 
represents  the  fine 

The  act  does  not  ..pply  to  seizures  m.ide  b> 
.  countrv  at  war  with  the  United  States  or 
seizures  made  under  a  hsherv  convention  or 
treitv  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party 
The  .secretary  of  State  is  also  directed  to  re- 
cover from  the  foreign  country  the  amot  nts 
expended  by  the  United  States  under  this 
■,ct  The  act  applies  to  fishing  vessels  and 
o'her    vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The    Fish    and    Wildlife    Act    of    1956.    as 
amended     (16     U.S.C.     742a     ^t     s^eq  K     de- 

,,,.^res that   the   fishing  industry,  in 

•  Ts  several  branches,  can  prosper  f^d  thus 
iulfill  Its  proper  lunctinn  in  national  1  fe 
onlv  if  cerfdn  fundamental  needs  "J^^^^tis- 
-ed  bv  means  that  are  con.sistent  with  the 
oublic  interest  and  m  accord  with  constitu- 
nonal  functions  of  governments.  Among 
these  needs  are 


•■i2i  Protection  of  opportunity—*  *  *  to 
f.sh  on  the  high  seas  in  accordance  with 
international  law:" 

in  administering  the  1956  act.  this  Depari- 
ment  strives  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
"strong,  prosperous,  and  thriving  commer- 
cial fishing  industry.  We  ^a.^  ,^°"-f^^f  ^! 
encouraged  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustotl  increase  rapidly  their  exploitation 
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of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  high  seas — that 
Is.  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign 
countries. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly, over  the  years,  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  this  regard,  the 
Department  of  State  in  1954  said: 

"The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  support  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  and  It  has  consistently  opposed 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  by  excessive  claims  to 
territorial  waters.  It  Is  the  practice  of  the 
Department  ofBclally  to  protest  claims  to  the 
territorial  waters  greater  in  breadth  than  3 
marine  miles  from  the  coast  [and  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  In  excess  of  12  miles]  since  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  Department  that  under  In- 
ternational law  it  is  not  required  to  recog- 
nize such  claims  •  •  •  In  implementation 
of  that  policy  every  reasonable  peacefvU  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  by  the  Department  to 
protect  American  nationals  engaged  In  fish- 
ing or  other  occupations  on  the  high  seas." 
(See  S.  Rept.  2214,  83d  Cong.) 

Despite  this  policy,  American  fishing  ves- 
sels continue  to  be  harassed  and  unlawfully 
seized  and  detained  while  conducting  fishing 
operations  on  the  high  seas.  The  Illegal  sei- 
zure and  unlawful  detention  of  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  Is  the  result  of  certain  nations  ex- 
tending their  Jurisdiction  over  extreme  dis- 
tances fronl  their  coasts,  to  as  much  as  200 
miles,  far  beyond  internationally  accepted 
limits.  In  a  recent  case,  seizure  took  place 
about  75  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  offending 
foreign  country.  The  U  S.^^Offrernment  has 
firmly  and  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  such  extension  of  jurisdiction  has  no 
basis  in  international  law.  On  the  occasion 
of  each  unlawful  seizure,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  lodged  strong  protests  against  the 
responsible  government  and  has  devoted  con- 
siderable efforts  m  seeking  the  release  of  the 
detained  vessel  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  Illegal  seizures  and  detentions  of  our 
fishing  vessels  continue  and.  In  fact,  appear 
to  be  increasing.  With  more  countries  uni- 
laterally making  similar  unreasonable  and 
unjustified  claims.  It  Is  likely  that  such  sei- 
zures may  well  increase. 

Efforts  to  resolve  the  problem  of  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  by  negotiation  have  been  largely 
unproductive  and,  more  importantly,  have 
been  extremely  slow  in  the  eyes  of  the  affected 
fishermen  and  i^essel  owners  who  are  exercis- 
ing their  rights  under  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  doctrine. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  1954  act  is  to 
provide  a  clear  direction  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  welfare  of  a  seized  vessel 
and  Its  crew  while  it  is  unlawfully  detained 
by  a  foreign  country  and  to  obtain  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  vessel  and  crew.  In 
addition,  the  1954  act  provides  that  If  a  fine 
must  be  paid  by  the  vessel  owners  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew,  then  such 
owners  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United 
States.  The  reimbursement  directly  relates  to. 
and  is  in  aid  of.  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
act — namely,  the  prompt  release  of  the  vessel 
and  crew. 

To  this  extent,  the  1954  act  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  a  decided  aid  to  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  In  this  country. 

These  seizures  and  subsequent  detentions, 
however,  represent  a  nuisance  to  the  vessel 
owner,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  themselves  and  their  crews.  Even 
more  importantly,  these  seizures  and  deten- 
tions result  in  substantial  economic  losses 
to  these  US.  citizens  The  objective  of  S.  2269 
Is  to  give  these  fishing  vessel  owners  and.  in- 
directly, their  crews,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
coup some  of  these  losses 

We  agree  that  some  additional  assistance  to 
U.S.  fisheremen  Is  needed  while  negotiations 
are  continued  with  the  foreign  countries  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  fisheries  Jurisdiction. 
S.  2269  will  provide  this  assistance. 

S.    2269    authorizes    a    4-year    program    of 


guarantees  to  the  vessel  owners  and  their 
crews.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  guarantee  the  vessel  owners  that 
he  will  reimburse  them  for  costs  incurred, 
less  any  depreciation,  as  a  direct  result  of 
Illegal  seizure  or  detention,  or  both,  for  loss, 
etc..  to  their  vessels,  gear,  or  equipment,  and 
for  dockage  fees,  and  utilities.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  will  pay  such  owners  and  their 
crews  up  to  50  percent  of  any  Income  lost 
as  a  direct  result  of  such  illegal  seizure  or 
detention,  or  both.  In  making  this  latter  pay- 
ment, the  Secretary  will  base  his  determina- 
tion on  the  value  of  the  average  catch  per 
day's  fishing  during  the  three  most  recent 
calendar  years  prior  to  the  seizure  of  the 
seized  vessel.  If  .such  experience  is  not  avail- 
able, then  the  Secretary  may  base  his  de- 
terminauon  on  the  experience  of  all  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  type 
and  size. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  limit  the  In- 
come loss  provisions  to  50  percent,  although 
we  recognize  that  It  will  not  not  compensate 
the  vessels  and  their  crews  fully.  The  highly 
speculative  nature  of  this  feature  in  the  bill 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  percent- 
age should  be  so  restricted. 

While  we  firmly  believe  that  this  program 
is  needed,  we  also  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  not  bear  its  entire  cost.  Ac- 
cordingly the  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tees  to  be  paid  by  the  vessel  owners 
to  cover  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  costs  of 
this  added  assistance  program.  We  believe 
that  these  fees  should  be  adequate  to  cover 
all  of  the  program's  administrative  expenses 
and  about  25  percent  of  any  payments  made 
under  the  guarantee.  We  recognize,  however. 
that  experience  may  show  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  to  recover  all  of  these 
costs  to  this  extent  If  this  is  the  case,  we 
will  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  order 
to  provide  the  needed  assistance. 

As  we  have  indicated,  we  also  believe  that 
this  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  temporary 
measure.  S  2269  limits  it  to  4  years.  During 
this  time,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
negotiations  which  will  obviate  the  need  for 
an  extension  of  the  program.  In  any  event, 
we  will  review  the  program  at  the  end  of 
this  period  to  determine  what  course  of 
action  should  be  taken. 

Lastly,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that, 
in  some  cases,  foreign  countries  have  required 
fishing  vessel  owners  to  purchase  fishing 
licenses  or  pay  registration  fees  or  other 
charges  in  lieu  of  fines  to  secure  the  release 
of  their  vessel  and  crew.  While  these  charges 
are  probably  in  reality  equivalent  to  a  fine. 
the  1954  act  has  been  Interpreted  as  not  be- 
ing available  for  making  reimbursements 
for  such  charges.  We  believe  that  such 
charges  should  be  reimbursed  because  they 
are  a  condition  precedent  to  the  prompt 
release  of  the  vessel  and  crew.  Just  as  a  fine 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  this  release.  S. 
2269  provides  for  such  reimbursement.  These 
charges  would  not  be  Included  in  our  esti- 
mation of  the  costs  of  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  and  that  if  the 
committee  determines  that  enactment  of  S. 
2269  Is  necessary,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
strongly  believes  that  the  program  should  be 
a  temporary  one.  pending  continued  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 

St.^nley  a.  Cain. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  oP  State. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on   Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  August  11  requesting  a  report  on  S.  2269, 


a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954. 
relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  act  of  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat.  883;  22 
U.S.C.  1971-1976),  commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act.  provides  that 
when  any  private  vessel  documented  or  certi- 
fied under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Is 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis  of 
rights  or  claims  In  territorial  waters  or  the 
high  seas  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  there  is  no  dispute  of  ma- 
terial facts  as  to  the  location  or  activity  of 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of  such  seizure,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  as  soon  as  practicable 
take  appropriate  action  to  attend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  vessel  and  its  crew  and  to  secure 
their  release.  The  act  further  provides  that 
any  fine  paid  by  the  owners  to  secure  release 
of  their  vessel  under  these  conditions  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  The  act  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  appropriate  action  to  recover 
expenditures  under  this  act  from  the  foreign 
countries  whose  seizure  of  U.S.  vessel  oc- 
casioned such  expenditures. 

If  enacted,  S.  2269  would  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954,  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  For  all  U.S.  vessels,  it  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  reimbursements  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Include  license 
fees,  registration  fees,  and  any  other  direc* 
charges  in  addition  to  fines. 

2.  For  VS.  commercial  fishing  vessels,  it 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  vessel  owners 
to  guarantee  payment  to  the  owners  of  cer- 
tain actual  costs  resulting  from  seizure  and 
detention  of  a  vessel,  including  damage,  de- 
struction, loss,  or  confiscation  of  the  vessel, 
its  fishing  gear,  or  other  equipment,  dockage 
and  utility  fees,  payment  to  the  owners  and 
crew  of  the  market  value  of  fish  confiscated 
or  spoiled  during  detention  of  the  vessel,  and 
payment  to  owners  and  crew  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  estimated  gross  income  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  vessel. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  by  regulation  fees  to  be 
paid  by  vessel  owners  entering  into  such 
agreement,  the  fees  to  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  administering  the  guarantee  sys- 
tem and  a  reasonable  portion  of  payments 
under  the  system.  Payments  would  not  be 
made  for  losses  covered  by  Insurance  or  by 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  guarantee  system  would  be  lim- 
ited to  four  years  commencing  180  days  after 
enactment. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Government  to 
support  the  free  operations  of  our  fishing 
vessels  outside  national  fisheries  Jurisdiction 
extending  to  a  distance  of  not  more  than  12 
miles  from  the  coasts  of  all  countries,  sub- 
ject only  to  international  law  and  agree- 
ments, ft  is  also  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
.  ment  to  support  the  development  of  the 
American  fishing  industry.  Nevertheless,  un- 
less effective  protection  is  afforded  to  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  operating  In  zones  of  the 
high  seas  regarded  by  foreign  governments 
as  within  their  national  Jurisdiction  on  the 
basts  of  claims  which  we  consider  to  be  with- 
out foundation  In  international  law.  both  the 
legal  rights  espoused  by  this  Government 
and  the  continued  development  of  the 
American  fishing  Industry  will  suffer. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  seeking  a  posi- 
tive solution  for  the  vexing  problem  of 
seizures  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  by  certain  countries.  We  hop>e  that  ne- 
gotiations for  this  purpose  will  take  place 
during  the  present  year  and  that  they  will 
result  in  a  termination  of  the  practice  of 
.seizures.  Pending  the  completion  of  these 
negotiations  there  is  always  the  risk  of  fur- 
ther seizures  and  further  unfair  and  Illegal 
impositions  on  our  fishermen. 

As   a   matter   of   principle,   the   items   for 
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which  this  bill  would  provide  compensation 
ovit  ••f  public  funds  are  in  reality  claims 
against  foreign  governments.  They  are  but 
one  tv-pe  of  a  countless  variety  of  claims  by 
U  S  citizens  against  foreign  governments 
throughout  the  world.  All  such  claims  are 
based  on  conduct  of  the  forelsjn  government 
claimed  bv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  improper  or  illegal  under 
international  law.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  cases  here  Involving  fishing  vessels  are 
no  different,  for  example,  than  claims  arising 
out  of  taking  property  and  other  Interna- 
tional claims.  Such  claims  have  not  been 
paid  out  of  public  funds  fl,>,,„D. 

But  in  this  particular  case— that  of  fishing 
vesseK  wrongfulv  seized  on  the  high  seas- 
Congress  has  passed  the  act  of  .August  27. 
1954  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  owners 
of  seized  vessels  to  obtain  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  their  vessels  and  crews.  Its  goal  is 
to  give  our  fishing  fleet  some  protection  ni 
■iddition  to  that  provided  by  diplomacy. 

The  act  of  Augxist  27.  1954,  has  been  of 
some  assistance  to  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustrv  in  maintaining  and  exorcising  its 
rights  under  international  law.  despite  the 
harassment  of  seizures  which  the  United 
States  considers  illegal.  However,  the  act  is 
not  fuUv  effective  in  its  i)urpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  "prompt  release  of  vessel  and  crew. 
In  order  to  obtain  prompt  release,  owners 
of  vessels  are  often  required  not  only  to  pay 
a  fine  but  to  purchase  a  fishing  license  and 
k  temporary  registration,  and  sometimes  to 
pav  other  fees. 

•The  Department  believes  that  under  the 
circumstances  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
establish  a  temporary  program  whereby  U.S. 
lishermen  who  are  willing  to  share  in  the 
costs  can  be  provided  some  additional  as- 
sistance while  negotiation  efforts  continue 
•ind  that  such  an  approach  will  not  under- 
mine the  principle  against  public  compen- 
.sation  for  private  claims  against  foreign 
governments. 

Accordlnglv.  the  Department  recommends 
.amendment  of  the  act  of  .August  27.  1954.  as 
provided  in  S.  2269. 

The  Department  believes  that  these 
amendments  would  provide  a  substantial 
measure  of  relief  to  the  American  fishing 
mdustrv  without  incentive  for  abuse  and 
serve  to  support  the  positions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment both  in  developing  our  fishing  in- 
dustry and  in  maintaining  our  rights  under 
international  law. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  .idminlstratlon's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  and  that  if  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  enactment  of  S.  2269 
is  necessary  the  Bureau  strongly  believes 
that  the  guarantee  program  should  be  a 
temporary  one.  as  provided  in  the  bill,  pend- 
ing continued  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve 
a  lasting  solution  to  the  problem. 
Slncerelv  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
As.Hstant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


such  vessels  seized  by  foreign  countries  lor 
certain  losses  and  costs  incurred  ivs  a  result 
ol  such  seizures. 

The  onlv  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation of  primary  Interest  to  this  Department 
are  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion Vic  >  which  would  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  all  tees  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  a  separate  account  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  the  ac- 
count These  provisions  are  satisfactory  iroin 
the  standpoint  of  this  Department. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnls- 
iration  s  program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerelv  vours. 

Fred  B.  Smith. 
Gi-iitral  Counsel. 


TiiE  General  Counsel 

OF  THE  TREASL'RY. 

Washingtmi.  D.C.  September  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnhson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
V  ."?.  .Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
vnur  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  2269.  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
-'-  1954  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  add  a  new 
section  7  to  the  act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat  883-  22  U.S.C.  1971).  relating  to  the 
.=;eizure  of  vessels  by  foreign  countries,  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  owners  of  commercial 
fishing   vessels   to  reimburse   the   owners   of 


Comptroller  General 

or  THE  United  States. 
Washmgton.  D  C.  October  .(0.  1967. 
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Hon   Warren  G  Magnv.son. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U  S  Senate 

DEAR  MR.  Chairman;  Your  letter  of  August 
11  1967.  invites  our  comments  on  S.  2269.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat  883;  '22  U.S.C  1971  1976).  relative  to 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  nshln?  vessels  of  the 
United  Stales  bv  foreign  countries 

Under  section  3  of  the  act  of  August  27. 
1954  the  owners  of  private  vessels  docu- 
mented or  certificated  under  the  laws  ot  the 
United  States  which  are  seized  by  a  foreign 
country  under  the  conditions  enumerated  in 
section  2  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  certified 
to  him  bv  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  the 
amount  of  the  fine  actually  paid  in  order  to 
.secure  the  prompt  release  of  the  vessel  and 
crew  Section  2  of  S.  2269  would  amend  said 
section  3  to  authorize  reimbursement  for 
"license  fee.  registration  fee.  or  any  other 
direct  charge"  in  addition  to  the  fine  actu- 
ally paid  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
vessel  and  crew. 

S    2269  would  also  add   a  new  section    - 
under  which   the   owners   of   vessels   of   the 
United  States  documented  or  certified  as  a 
commercial  fishing  vessel  whose  vessels  are 
seized  by  foreign  countries,   upon   entering 
into   agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  would  be  indemnified  for  all  actual 
costs,  other  than  those  covered  by  section  3 
of  the  act.  inciu-red  by  the  owners  of  such 
yessels  during  periods  of  .seizure  and  deten- 
tion and  as  a  direct  result  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary,  resulting  from   lAi 
'inv  damage  to.  or  destruction  of.  such  vessel, 
or  its  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment   iB) 
the  loss  or  confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear 
or  equipment,  or  (C)  dockage  fees  or  utilities. 
The  owners  and  the  crews  also  would  be  in- 
demnified for   (1)    the  market  value  of  fish 
caught   before   seizure   of   such   vessels   and 
confiscated  or  spoiled  during  the  period  of 
detention,  and  <2)  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  gross  income  lost,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain stated  factors,  by  being  unable  to  fish 
as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure  and  deten- 
tion   The  bill  further  provides  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  by  regulation  fees  to  be 
paid  'by  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into 
indemnification  agreements,  such  fees  to  be 
adequate  1 1 1  to  cover  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program  and  (21   to  cover  a  reason- 
able portion  of  any  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  program 

While  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that  the 
leeislatlon  could  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quest reimbursement,  or  an  insurance  pro- 
gram from  the  Government  for  the  value  of 
properties  that  are  seized  by  foreign  coun- 


tries in  Molatlon  of  treaties  or  international 
law  The  provisions  of  proposed  subsection 
7,c)  covering  the  establishment  of  lees  i<. 
be  paid  bv  the  owners  of  vessels  entering 
into  agreements  under  the  program,  al  ows 
the  Secretary  a  con.slderable  amount  of  lati- 
tude in  determining  what  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
to  be  covered  by  such  lees  It  would  appear 
depending  on  circumstances,  that  the  cost  ol 
the  program  to  be  borne  by  the  tiovern- 
ment  could  become  substantial,  particularly 
If  on  account  of  the  program  the  \essel 
owners  should  become  more  daring  in  fishing 
in  waters  claimed   by  foreign  countries. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that 
If  S  ''269  IS  to  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion the  bill  should  be  amended  to  clarify 
the  respective  financial  responsibility  <>1  t  u- 
Government  and  ot  vessel  owners  generally 
under  the  proposed  indemnity  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank    H.    Wf.itzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  two  points.  The  bill  Sena- 
tors are  asked  to  vote  upon  is  a  special 
privilege  bill.  It  creates  a  precedent  that 
will  haunt  the  Senate  in  the  future.  Pref- 
erential treatment  is  being  niven  to 
fishermen  of  the  United  States.  Count- 
less other  citizens  who  suffer  damace 
because  of  the  Government's  failure  to 
l)rotect  them  are  liiven  no  protection. 
Fishermen  arc  uiven  full  protection. 

I  want  to  repeat  two  thint?s:  First, 
prclerential  treatment:  second,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  precedent.  I  Predict 
that  10  vears  from  now  Senators  will  be 
haunted  by  what  this  bill  has  estab- 
lished. _  „,  ,  ... 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
liaving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
deied  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  Grueninc  1 .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  irom 
Arizona  ,  Mr.  Hayden  i .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr,  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoy^I.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  .Mr.  SpongI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Man-land  IMr.  Brewster  J.  the  Senator 
f  roni  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Ellender  1 .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina   IMr.  Er- 
viN)    the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GoREl   the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Jordan  1 .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   IMr.   KENNEDY  1.   the   Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  ! .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   (Mr.  McCarthyI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
MclNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr  METCALFl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PastgreI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  TMr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Marj-land  I  Mr. 
Brewster!  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
TMr  Ellender!  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Grueninc.].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
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homa  I  Mr,  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers  I  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  1.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Boggs  i .  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  I.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Boggs  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wpuld  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  'nay '. 

The  result  was  announced — ypa.«;  49, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

[No.  100  Leg  I 
YEAS— 49 


.\ndeison 

Holland 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Hollinns 

Proutv 

Bavh 

Inouye 

Proxmne 

Bible 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

B-ooke 

Kr.chel 

Russell 

Burdlck 

LonK.  La. 

Scott 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Mayniison 

Smith 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Talmadse 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Tower 

Fannin 

Moss 

Williams.  N  J. 

Font; 

Mundt 

Yarboroiiph 

Hart 

Murphy 

Younc,  N  Dak 

Hartke 

Mviskle 

Younix.  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

HIU 

Pi?arson 

NAYS— 24 

.\!ken 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

AMott 

Domlnick 

L.uische 

Baker 

Fnibrluht 

M:i"5field 

Carlson 

Grlffln 

.McClellai: 

Ca«e 

Hansen 

Miller 

Church 

Hlckenlooper 

Symlni;toi'. 

Cooper 

Hriiska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Javits 

Williams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Bennett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bot;i;s 

Havden 

Morse 

Brewster 

Jordan.  NO. 

Morton 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Pastore 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Percy 

Eller.der 

LonK.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

.Smathers 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Spont; 

Griiening 

Metcalf 

Tvdincs 

So  the  bill  iS.  2269 1  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

-  S.   2269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  27.  1954  |68  Stat.  883;  22  U.S.C. 
1971-1976).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  lai  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
an  application  filed  with  him  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  by 
the  owner  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
which  is  documented  or  certified  as  a  com- 
mercial fishing  vessel,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Such  agreement  shall  proyide 
that,    if  said   vessel   is   seized   by   a   foreign 


country  and  detained  under  the  conditions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
guarantee — 

Ml)  the  owner  of  such  vesse'  for  all  ac- 
tual costs,  except  thoee  co\ered  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  incurred  by  the  owner  during 
the  seizure  and  detention  period  and  as  a 
direct  result  thereof,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  resulting  from  (Ai  any  damage 
to.  or  destruction  of.  such  vessel,  or  its  fish- 
ing gear  or  other  equipment,  tB)  from  the 
lass  or  confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or 
equipment,  or  (C)  from  dockage  fees  or 
utilities: 

■■i2)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  fish  caught  before 
seizure  of  such  vessel  and  confiscated  or 
spoiled  during  the  period  of  detention:  and 
••i3)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  50  per  centimi  of  the  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure 
.md  detention,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  based  on  the  value  of  the 
average  catch  per  days  fishing  during  the 
three  most  recent  ciUendar  years  immediately 
preceding  such  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
vessel  seized,  or,  if  such  experience  is  not 
available,  then  of  all  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel of  the  Unitf-d  Suites  engaged  in  the  same 
fishery  as  that  if  the  type  and  size  of  the 
seized  vessel 

•ibi  Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der paragraphs  I  21  and  i3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Secret.irv  in  .iccordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  commerclaJ  fish- 
ing industry  to  which  the  seized  vessel  be- 
longs relative  to  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 
••(CI  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  by  regulation  fees  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into 
.igreements  under  this  section.  Such  fees 
shall  be  adequate  ( 1 )  to  recover  the  costs  of 
.idministering  this  section,  and  i2)  to  cover  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section.  The  amount 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  predicated 
upon  at  least  33',  per  centum  of  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Government.  All  fees  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited  to  a 
separate  account  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All 
payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
first  nut  of  such  lees  so  long  as  they  are  avail- 
able, and  thereafter  out  of  funds  which  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  annually. 

■•id)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.  No  payment  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
losses  covered  by  .uiy  policy  of  insurance  or 
other  provision  of  law. 

■•(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
etfective  for  forty-eight  consecutive  months 
beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  regulations  and  take  such 
other  measures  .is  he  deems  appropriate  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  section  prior 
to  such  e.Tecti\e  date. 

■•(f)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
•■(1)    the  term   Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

••"(21  the  term  •owner'  includes  any  char- 
terer of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel." 

Sec,  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augtisl  27. 
1954  (68  Stat.  883:  22  U.S.C.  1973).  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  ■fine"  wherever  it  appears  and  the 
words  -license  lee.  registration  fee.  or  any 
other  direct  charge' • 

SEC  3.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  I  68  Stat.  883.  22  U  S  C  1975 ) .  is  amended 
to  re.id  .IS  follows: 

••Sec.   5-    la)    The  Secretary   oi  State   shall 


take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  make  and  collect  on  claims  against  ;i  for- 
eign country  tor   amounts  expended   by   the 
United   States   under   the   provisions   of    this 
chapter  ( including  payments  made  pu  suaiit 
to   section   7)    because    of   the    seizure   of    a 
United    States    vessel    by    such    country.    If. 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receiving   notice   of   any   such   claim   of   the 
United  States,  a  country   fails  or  refuses  to 
make  payment  in  full,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  promptly  report  such  failure  or  refusal 
to  the  President    The  President  shall  there- 
upon suspend  all  assistance  provided  under 
the     Foreign     Assistance     Act     of     1961.     as 
ainended  (22  U.S.C.  2151  et  seq.i.  to  the  gov- 
ernment   of    fcuch    country:    and    such    .sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  the  Secretary  of 
State   certifies    to    the   President    that    such 
claim  has  been  paid  in  full  by  such  country 
■■(b)    Prom   any   funds   programed   for   the 
current  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  to  which  assistance  is 
suspended  |as  shown  in  materials  concerning 
such  fiscal  year  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
connection  "with  its  consideration  of  .unend- 
ments   to   the   Foreign    Assistance   Act  1 .    the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  withhold  an  amount 
equal  to"  the  total  of  all  such  unpaid  claims 
of  the  United  States,  which  amount  shall  be 
transferred    to   the   separate    account    estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
pursuant    to   .section    7(0    for    the   payment 
of    vessel    owners.    The    Secretary    of    State 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  at  least  once 
each  fiscal  year,  a  report  of  all  suspensions  of 
assistance  imd  of  amounts  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  stibsection. 

••(c)  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  The  .Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat.  883:  22  US.C.  1971-1976).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  LOCAL 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  b-11  'H.R.  11816)  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  for  law-enforcement  officers 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
•violators  of  Federal  law.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Mar.  27.  1968,  pp.  7904-7906. 
Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  was  signed  by  all  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House  by  a  record 
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vote  of  375  veas.  The  report  recommends 
that  we  aerec  to  an  amendment  inserting 
language  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  in 
Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  Senate 
in  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1187) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.K. 
11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  _ 

••Sfction  1.  lai  Chapter  81  of  title  o  of 
the  United  -States  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  lollowins  new  subchapter  at  the 
end: 


•    SfBtH.^PTER     III     -LAV.      I.NFORCEMENT     OFFI 
CERS  .SOT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•••;8U>1.   Determination   of   eligibility 

••  •The  benefits  of  this  .subchapter  are 
available  as  provided  in  this  subchapter  to 
eligible  ;aw  enforcement  officers  (referred  to 
;n  this  .'iUbchapter  as  •eligible  officers"  (  and 
I  heir  survivors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
an  eligible  officer  is  any  person  who  is  de- 
termined by  the  -Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
discretion  io  have  been  on  any  given  occa- 
sion— 

■•■(!»  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  the 
.ipprenension  or  attempted  apprehension  of 
anv  person — 

•■•(Ai  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  or 

■  •■B)  who  at  that  time  was  .■nought  by  a 
law  enforcement  authority  of  the  United 
States  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  or 

•■•iC)  who  at  that  time  was  sought  as  a 
material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
instituted  by  the  United  States;   or 

••■(2i  a  law  enforcement  ofBcer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  pro- 
tecting or  guarding  a  person  held  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  or  as  a  material  witness  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  crime:   or 

•••(3i  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  the 
lawful  prevention  of.  or  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent,  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States: 

and  to  "nave  been  on  that  occasion  not  an 
emplovee  as  defined  in  section  8101(11.  and 
to  have  sustained  on  that  occasion  a  personal 
injury  for  which  the  United  States  would  be 
required  under  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter 
tj  pay  compensation  if  he  had  been  on  that 
occas'ion  such  an  employee  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  No  person  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  a  benefit  under  this  sub- 
chapter because  of  the  disability  or  death  of 
.in  eligible  officer  shall  be  barred  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  benefit  because  the  person  ap- 
prehended or  attempted  to  be  apprehended 
by  such  officer  was  then  sought  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  a  sovereignty 
other  than  the  United  States. 

■  •;'  8192.  Benefits 

■  '(a)    Beneffts  in  Event  of  Injvry. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  any  eli- 


gible officer  the  benefits  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  under  subchapter  1  of  this 
chapter  if.  on  the  occasion  giving  rise  to  his 
eligibility,  he  had  been  an  employee  as  de- 
fined in  "section  8101(1)  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  reduced  or  adjusted  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  to  reflect  comparable  bene- 
fits if  anv  received  bv  the  officer  (or  which 
he  would  iiave  been  entitled  to  receive  but  lor 
this  subchapter!  by  virtue  of  his  actual  em- 
ployment on  that  occasion  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  dis- 
ability compensation  iund.  the  reduction  of 
Federal  benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  or  local  government  benefits  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full  amount 
of  such  benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution 
paid  bv  the  State  or  local  government  bears 
to  the  "cost  of  di-sablUty  coverage  for  the  in- 
dividual officer. 

■•■(b)    Benefits  in  Event  of  Death —The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  to  any  survivor 
of  an  eligible  officer  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined   bv    the    Secretary    in    his    discretion, 
between  "the  benefits  to  which  that  survivor 
would  be  entitled  if  the  officer  had  been  an 
employee  as   defined   in  section   8101(1)    en- 
gaged "in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the 
occasion    giving    rise    to    his    eligibility,    and 
the  comparable  benefits,  if  any.  received  by 
the  survivor   (or  which   that  survivor  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  but  for  this  sub- 
chapter)  bv  virtue  of  the  officer's  actual  em- 
ployment   on    that    occa.slon     When    an    en- 
torcement   officer   has   contributed  tc  a  sur- 
vivor's benefit  uind.  the  reduction  ol  Federal 
beneht,s    provided   for   in    this   subsection    is 
to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  State  or 
local   government   benefits   which    bears    the 
same  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
benefits  ;us  the  cost  or  contribution  paid   by 
the  State  or   local  government   bears  to  the 
cost    of   survivor's   benefits   coverage   for   the 
individual  officer 
•  •{  8193.  Administration 

•"•■(a)  Definitions  a.nd  Riles  of  Con- 
.sTRUCTioN  -  For  tlie  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter- ,.. 

■ -(n  The  term  Attorney  C5eneral  in- 
cludes anv  person  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  delegated  any  function  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  .section. 

■■•i2i    The   term     Secretary  of   Labor"   in- 
cludes any  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  delegated  any  function  pursuant 
to  sub.section  (  b )  of  this  section. 
■■■(bi  Delegation  — 

••■(li  The  Attorney  CJeneral  may  delegate 
to  anv  division,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  .Attorney  General  by  this  subchap- 

■  •(2i  The  secretary  of  Labor  may  delegate 
to  anv  bureau,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  this  -sub- 
chapter 

•••(C,  APPLICATIONS. -An  application  for 
any  benefit  under  this  subchapter  may  be 
mfide  only — 

•■  •(  1)    to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

••  •  I  2 )  by 

•■  '(A)  any  eligible  officer  or  survivor  ot  an 
eligible  officer. 

•••iBi  any  guardian,  personal  representa- 
tive or  other  person  legally  authorized  to 
iict  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  officer,  his  estate, 
or  anv  of  his  survivors,  or 

•••("O  any  association  of  law  enforcement 
officers  which  is  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
eligible  officer  or  any  of  his  survivors: 

•  '(31   within  five  years  after  the  injiu^y  or 

death:  and  „         .  f 

"•(4)  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  ot 
Laboi  may  require. 

"  '(d)  CONStTLTATiON  WrxH  Attornft  Gen- 
eral AND  Other  Agencies.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  mav  refer  any  application  received  by 
him  pursijant  to  this  subchapter  to  the  At- 


torney C?eneral  for  his  assistance,  comments 
and  advice  as  to  any  determination  required 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (2). 
or  (3)  of  section  8191.  To  insure  that  all 
Federal  assistance  under  this  subchapter  Is 
carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner,  the 
Secretarv  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  request 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply 
any  statistics,  data,  or  any  other  materials 
lie  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subchapter.  Each  such  department 
or  agency  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to 

him 

•"(e)  Cooperation  With  State  Agencies  — 
The  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  appropriate  State  and  local  officials, 
and  shall  take  all  other  practicable  measures, 
10  assure  that  the  benefits  of  this  subchapter 
are  made  available  to  eligible  officers  and 
their  survivors  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and 

difficulty.  __  ,.  „, 

•••|e)  Appropriations— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
Ije  necessary  to  carry  out   this  subchapter.' 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end : 

■  ■Sl-BCHAPTER     III-    LAW     ENFORCEMENT     OFFI- 
CERS NOT  EMPLOYED  HY    THE  INITED  STATES 


■  Sec 

■■•8191    Determination  of  eligibUlty. 

•  8192    Benefits 

■■  ^8193.  Administration  ' 

•  Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  Of  this  Act  are  efi-ectlve  only  with  respect 
to  personal  injuries  su.stained  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  " 
.And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read^  "An  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  law  enforcement 
officers  not  emploved  by  the  United  States 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending  persons 
siLspected  of  committing  Federal  crimes,  and 
lor  other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  w>  the  same. 

ROBERT    T     ASHMORE. 

William  L    Hvngate, 
Herbert  Tenzer. 
Joshva   Eilberg, 
Henry  P   Smith  III. 
Thomas  J.  Meskill. 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
James  O.   Eastland. 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr  . 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Roman  L.  HRrsKA. 
HrcH   Scott. 
Strom  Thttrmond. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  II8I61  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  law  enforcement  officers 
not  emploved  bv  the  United  States  who  are 
ki'Ied  or  injured  while  apprehending  violators 
of  Federal  law.  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  bv  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  ..ccoinpanylng  conference 
report : 

Tlie  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  to  insert  the  language  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  in  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

The  bill.  HR  11816.  passed  the  House  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report,  that  is.  the  bill  provided  for 
the  amendment  of  chapter  81  of  title  o  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  the  addition  of  a 
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homa  I  Mr.  Harris  1.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse!. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers  i  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Boggs  I .  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton  1  is  detained  on  oflficial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Boggs  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wpuld  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay '. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

I  No,  100  Leg  I 
YEAS— 49 


.\ndeison 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Bible 

B'ooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va 

Bvrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Font; 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hill 


Aiken 

.Mlott 

Baker 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Bennett 

Bonijs 

Brewster 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Gruening 


Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Knchpl 

Long.  La. 

Mannuson 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Moss 

Miindt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

NAYS— 24 

Cr.rtis 

Dommiok 

Fiilbrmht 

Griffln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hniska 

Javits 

NOT  VOTING- 


Pell 

Proiitv 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadee 

Tower 

W  lllams.  N  J. 

YarborouKh 

Yoiint;.  N  Dak. 

Yoiinc.  Ohio 


Jordan.  Idaho 

L.uisrhe 

M:\"«field 

McClellai; 

Miller 

Symin:.;t0!'. 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 


Harris  Montoya 

Hayden  Morse 

Jordan.  N.C.  Morton 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Pastore 
Kennedy.  NY.     Percy 


Lonn.  Mo. 
McCarthy 
Mcliityre 
Metcalf 


Randolph 
Smathers 
Spong 
Tydings 


'S.  22691    was  passed,  as 


So  the  bill 

follows : 

s.  2269 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  27.  1954  1 68  Stat.  883;  22  USC. 
1971-1976).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

■■Sec.  7.  lai  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
an  application  filed  with  him  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  by 
the  owner  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
which  is  documented  or  certified  as  a  com- 
mercial fishing  vessel,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Such  agreement  shall  provide 
that,   if  said   vessel   is  seized   by   a    foreign 


country  and  detained  under  the  conditions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
guarantee- — 

"(li  the  owner  of  such  vesse'  for  all  ac- 
tual costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  incurred  by  the  owner  during 
the  seizure  and  detention  period  and  as  a 
direct  result  thereof,  as  determined  by  the 
Stcretary.  resulting  from  lAl  any  damage 
to.  or  destruction  of.  such  vessel,  or  its  fish- 
ing gear  or  other  equipment.  iBi  from  the 
loss  or  confiscation  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or 
equipment,  or  (C)  from  dockage  fees  or 
utilities; 

•■(2)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  flsh  caught  before 
seizure  of  such  vessel  and  confiscated  or 
spoiled  during  the  period  of  detention;  and 
•'I  3  I  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  50  per  centiun  of  the  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure 
and  detention,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  based  on  the  value  of  the 
average  catch  per  day's  fishing  during  the 
three  most  recent  ciUendar  years  immediately 
preceding  such  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
vessel  seized,  or.  if  such  experience  is  not 
available,  then  of  all  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel of  the  United  St;ues  engaged  in  the  same 
fishery  as  that  if  the  type  and  size  of  the 
seized  vessel 

■lb)  Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der paragraphs  i2  )  and  i  3  i  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
.Secretarv  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  to  which  the  seized  vessel  be- 
longs relative  to  the  sale  of  flsh  caught  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 
"lo  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  by  regulation  fees  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  into 
agreements  under  this  section.  Such  fees 
shall  be  adequate  1 1 )  to  recover  the  costs  of 
administering  this  .section,  and  |2)  to  cover  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  .section.  The  amount 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  predicated 
upon  at  least  33';,  per  centum  of  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Government.  All  fees  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited  to  a 
separate  account  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All 
payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
first  out  of  such  fees  so  long  as  they  are  avail- 
able, and  thereafter  out  of  funds  which  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S150.000  annually, 

■•(d)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.  No  payment  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
losses  covered  by  any  policy  of  insurance  or 
other  provision  of  law, 

■•  ( e )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  for  forty-eight  consecutive  months 
beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  regulations  and  take  such 
other  measures  us  he  deems  appropriate  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  section  prior 
to  such  effective  date, 

■■|f)    Fur  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
■■(  1 )    the  term   Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior 

"(2)  the  term  owner^  includes  any  char- 
terer of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel," 

Sec  -2  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  i68  Stat  883:  22  USC,  1973).  is 
.imended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "fine^'  wherever  it  appears  and  the 
words  ■license  tee.  registration  fee.  or  any 
other  direct  charge'^ 

SEC    3,  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  ■  68  Stat,  883.  22  USC,  1975 ) .  is  amended 
to  re.^d  as  follows: 
■Sec    5,    la)    The  Secretary  of  State  shall 


t.ike  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  make  and  collect  on  claims  against  a  for- 
eign  country   for  amounts  expended   by   the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of   this 
chapter  (including  payments  made  pu  suant 
to   section   7)    because   of   the   seizure   of   a 
United    States    vessel    by    such    country     If 
within  one   hundred   and   twenty  days  after 
receiving    notice   of   any    such    claim    of    the 
United  States,  a  country   fails  or  refuses   to 
make  payment  m  full,  the  Secretary  of  St.Ue 
shall  promptly  report  such  failure  or  refusal 
to  the  President    The  President  shall  there- 
upon suspend  all  assistance  provided  under 
the     Foreign     Assistance     Act     of     1961,     as 
amended  |22  USC,  2151  et  seq,),  to  the  gov- 
ernment   of    such    country;    and    such    sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  the  Secretary  of 
State    certifies    to    the    President    that    such 
claim  has  been  paid  in  full  by  such  country 
■lb)    Prom  any  funds  programed   for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  to  which  assistance  is 
suspended  jas  shown  in  materials  concerning 
such  fiscal  year  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  its  consideration  of  .onend- 
ments   to  the   Foreign   Assistance  Act!,   the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  withhold  an  amount 
equal  to'  the  total  of  all  such  unpaid  claims 
of  the  United  States,  which  amount  shall  be 
transferred    to    the   separate    account    estab- 
lished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
pursuant    to   .-section    7(0    for    the   payment 
of    vessel    owners.    The    Secretary    of    State 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  at  least  once 
each  fiscal  year,  a  report  of  all  suspensions  of 
assistance  and  of  amounts  transferred   pur- 
suant to  this  subsection, 

■•(c)  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  section, ■■ 

Sec,  4,  The  Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68 
Stat.  883:  22  U.S.C.  1971-1976).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967", 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  reconsider 
the  vote  bv  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
actreed  to, 

BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  LOCAL 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  b'll  iH.R,  11816)  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  for  law-enforcement  officers 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  who 
are  killed  or  iniured  while  apprehending 
•violators  of  Federal  law.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate, 

The  assistant  les'slative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Mar.  27,  1968.  pp.  7904-7906, 
Congressional  Record.  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  was  signed  by  all  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House  by  a  record 
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vote  of  375  veas.  The  report  recommends 
that  we  aerec  to  an  amendment  inserting 
language  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  m 
lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  Senate 
in  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE    REP0I?T     (H,    REPT,    NO,     1187) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
•imendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R- 
11816)  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  a,gTeed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
•igree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  _ 

•Sfction  1,  ia(  Chapter  81  of  title  o  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  iollowina  new  ,-ubchapter  at  the 
end: 


•Sl-BIHAPTER     III     -LAW      ENFORCEMENT     OFFI- 
CERS NOT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

••■;81P1,   Determination   of   eligibility 

■■  The  benelits  of  this  subchapter  are 
available  as  provided  in  this  subchapter  to 
eligible  law  enforcement  officers  i  referred  to 
in  this  subchapter  as  •eligible  officers^'  i  and 
their  survivors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
an  eligible  officer  is  any  person  who  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
discretion  to  have  been  on  any  given  occa- 
sion— 

•■•|1»  a  law  enlorcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occ;vsion  in  the 
.tpjjrehenslon  or  attempted  apprehension  of 
anv  person — 

■'■•iA\  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  or 
"■•■(Bl  who  at  that  time  was  .nought  by  a 
law  enforcement  authority  of  the  United 
States  lor  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  or 

■••(C)  who  at  that  time  was  .sought  as  a 
material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
instituted  by  the  United  States:  or 

■••(2)  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  pro- 
tecting or  guarding  a  person  held  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  or  as  a  material  witness  in  connec- 
tion With  such  a  crime:   or 

••(3i  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  to 
have  been  engaged  on  that  occasion  in  the 
lawful  prevention  of.  or  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent,  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  States: 

and  to  have  been  on  that  occasion  not  an 
emplovee  as  defined  in  section  SlOlin,  and 
to  have  sustained  on  that  occasion  a  personal 
injurv  for  which  the  United  States  would  be 
required  under  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter 
to  pay  compensation  if  he  had  been  on  that 
occasion  such  an  employee  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  No  person  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  a  benefit  under  this  sub- 
chapter because  of  the  disability  or  death  of 
■tn  eligible  officer  shall  be  barred  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  benefit  because  the  person  ap- 
prehended or  attempted  to  be  apprehended 
bv  such  officer  was  then  sought  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  a  sovereignty 
other  than  the  United  States. 

•  •:  8192,  Benefits 

■  '(a  I    BENEFrrs  in  Event  of  Inji-ry,— The 
Secretarv  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  any  eli- 


gible officer  the  benefits  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  under  subchapter  I  of  this 
chapter  if,  on  the  occasion  giving  rise  to  his 
eligibility,  he  had  been  an  employee  as  de- 
fined in  section  8101(1)  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  reduced  or  adjusted  as 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  In  his  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  to  reflect  comparable  bene- 
fits if  anv.  received  bv  the  officer  (or  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  but  lor 
this  subchapter)  by  virtue  of  his  actual  em- 
ployment on  that  occasion  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  dls- 
abllltv  compensation  lund.  the  reduction  of 
Federal  benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  or  local  government  benefits  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full  amount 
of  such  benefits  as  the  cost  or  contribution 
paid  by  the  State  or  local  government  bears 
to  the  cost  of  disability  coverage  for  the  in- 
dividual officer, 

■••lb)  Benefits  in  Event  of  Death,  -The 
Secretarv  of  Labor  shall  pay  to  any  survivor 
of  an  eligible  officer  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion, 
between  the  benefits  to  which  that  survivor 
would  be  entitled  if  the  officer  had  been  an 
emplovee  as  defined  in  section  HlOl  (1)  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the 
occasion  giving  rise  to  his  eligibility,  and 
the  comparable  benefits,  if  any.  received  by 
the  survivor  (or  which  that  survivor  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  but  for  this  sub- 
chapter) bv  virtue  of  the  officer's  actual  em- 
l)lovment  on  that  occasion  When  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  contributed  to  a  sur- 
vivors benefit  fund,  the  reduction  ot  Federal 
benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsection  is 
to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  State  or 
local  government  benefits  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
benefits  ;us  the  cost  or  contribution  paid  by 
the  State  or  local  government  bears  to  the 
cost  of  survivor's  benefits  coverage  for  the 
individual  officer, 
■■  ■;  8193,  Administration 

■■•(a)  Definitions  and  Ri-les  of  Con- 
struction -  For  the  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter— 

■■■(li  The  term  •Attorney  GeneraT'  in- 
cludes anv  person  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  delegated  any  function  pursuant 
lo  subsection  ib)  of  this  section. 

•••(2)    The   term     Secretary   of   Labor"   in- 
cludes any  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Labor   has  delegated  any  function   pursuant 
to  subsection  i  b  (  of  this  section. 
■  'lb)  Delegation  — 

■•  ■  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate 
to  anv  division,  jfficef.  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment uf  Justice  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  Attorney  General  by  this  subchap- 

ter 

■■  ■,2\  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  delegate 
to  mv  bure.iu.  officer,  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  this  sub- 
chapter, ,      ^,         ,^^ 

•■•ic(  Applications,— An  application  for 
any  benefit  under  this  subchapter  may  be 
made  only — 

•  •!  1 )   to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

■■•(2)  by 

•■  '(A)  any  eligible  officer  or  survuor  of  an 
eligible  officer. 

•■•(B)  any  guardian,  personal  representa- 
tive or  otlier  person  legally  authorized  to 
act  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  officer,  his  estate. 
or  any  of  his  survivors,  or 

•••(Ci  any  association  of  law  enforcement 
officers  which  is  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
eligible  officer  or  any  of  his  survivors: 

•■•i3)  within  five  years  aXter  the  injiuy  or 
death:  and 

"•(4)  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  oi 
Labor  aiay  require. 

"  '(d)  CONSTILTATION  ■WiTK  ATTOBNIT  GEN- 
ERAL AND  OTHER  AGENCIES.— The  Secreta'ry  of 
Labor  mav  refer  any  application  received  by 
him  pursuant  to  this  subchapter  to  the  At- 


torney General  for  his  assistance,  comments 
and  advice  as  to  any  determination  required 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
or  (31  of  -section  8191,  To  insure  that  all 
Federal  assistance  under  this  subchapter  is 
carried  out  tn  a  coordinated  manner,  the 
Secret;irv  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  request 
"my  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply 
any  statistics  data,  or  any  other  materials 
he  deems  neces.sary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subchapter  Each  such  department 
or  agency  is  .luthorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretarv  ot  Labor  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to 

him 

■■•(e)  COOPERATION  ■With  State  Agencies  — 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  appropriate  State  and  local  officials, 
and  shall  take  all  other  practicable  measures, 
to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  this  subchapter 
are  made  available  to  eligible  officers  and 
their  survivors  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and 

difficulty,  .    . 

••  ■(e)  Appropriations— Tliere  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subchapter,'  ' 

lb)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end: 
■  ■srernAPTER    iii  -    law    enforcement    offi- 

(  frs  not  employed  by  the  1  nited  states 


•  Sec, 

•  •8191    Determination  of  eligibility. 

•  8192    BenefiUs 

••  •Sl^S,  Admliustration  ■ 

•  Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  are  effective  only  with  respect 
to  personal  -.njurles  sustained  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ' 

Ana  the  Senat<>  agree  to  the  same 

.\mend  the  title  .so  us  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  law  enforcement 
officers  not  employed  by  the  United  States 
liilled  or  injured  while  apprehending  persons 
suspected  of  committing  Federal  crimes,  and 
:or  other  purposes, •' 

And  the  Senate  Agree  to  the  same 

ROBERT    T,    ASHMORE, 

William  L    Hvncate. 
Herbert  Tenzer, 
Joshua   Eilberc, 
Henry  P,  Smith  III. 
Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
CHARLES  W,  Sandman,  Jr,, 
,iraT!agpr.':  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

JOHN    L.   McCLELLAN, 

James  O,   Eastland. 
Sam  J.  EHViN.  Jr,. 
Philip  A,  Hart, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

ROMAN    L,    HRrSKA. 

HrcH  Scott. 
Strom  Thitrmond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11816)  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  law  enforcement  officers 
not  emploved  bv  the  United  States  who  are 
Killed  or  injured  while  apprehending  violators 
of  Federal  law,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  bv  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  ..ccompanying  conference 
report: 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
IS  to  insert  the  language  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
Senate  in  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 
The  bill  HR  11816,  pa.ssed  the  House  sub- 
stantiallv  in  the  form  .set  forth  in  the  con- 
lerence  report,  that  is.  the  bill  provided  for 
the  amendment  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  the  addition  of  a 
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new  subchapter  III  providing  for  benefits  to 
law  enforcement  officers.  Section  8191  of  the 
new  subchapter  provides  for  the  determlna- 
Uon  of  eligibility.   This  sectton   adopts   the 
House  language  In  providing  that  the  bene- 
flu  of  the  subchapter  are  to  be  available  to 
eligible   law   enforcement   officers   and    their 
survivors  and   these   benefits   are   those   de- 
fined in  subchapter  1  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  provides 
for  compensation  for  work  injuries  suffered 
by  employees  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  to  make  the  determination 
of  eligibility  for  benefits.  At  the  time  of  In- 
Jury  the  individual  must  have  been  a  law 
enforcement   officer   engaged   In   the   appre- 
hension or  attempted  apprehension  of  any 
person    (o)    for    a    commission    of    a    crime 
against   the   United   States,   or    lb)    at   that 
time    was    sought    by    a    law    enforcement 
authority  of   the  United  States  for  a  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 
or   (c)    who  at  that  time  was  sought  as  a 
material   witness   in   a   criminal    proceeding 
insUtuted  by  the  United  States.  An  eligible 
officer  would  also  be  an  individual  injured 
while  protecting  or  guarding  an  indlvldu.il 
held  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the  United  SUtes.  or  as  a  material  witness 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  instituted  by   the 
United   States:   Similarly,   an   officer   injured 
in  the  lawful  prevention  of  or  lawful  attempt 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
the   United   States   will    be   entitled    to   the 
benefits  authorized  under  the  new  subchap- 
ter. The  balance  of  the  provisions  of  section 
8191  substantially  retains  the  provisions  orig- 
inally  approved    by    the   House   in    that    an 
eligible  officer  is  one  not  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  In  secUon  SlOlili 
of  title  5  and  shall  be  an  Individual  who  on 
the   particular   occasion   referred    to   in    the 
.ibove  categories  shall  have  sustained  a  per- 
sonal  injury    for   which    the    United    States 
would   be   required   under   subchapter    1    of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  to  pay  compensation  if 
he  had  been  on  that  occasion  an  employee 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  the  stand- 
ards  and   benefits   of  chapter  81    of   title   5 
will  provide  the  basis  for  compensation  for 
such  law  enforcement  officers.  This  will  as- 
sure that  a  common  standard  will  be  followed 
for  benefits  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
to   Federal   officers   and    to   State   and    loc.U 
officers    as    is    provided    In    the    conference 
substitute. 

Section  8192  In  the  conference  substitute 
Is  identical  to  the  section  as  originally  ap- 
proved bv  the  House. 

Section  8193  was  modified  by  the  deletion 
of  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
refer  any  application  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  change  was  necessitated  by  the 
change  to  section  8191  which  vests  in  the 
Secretarv  of  Labor  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining eligibility-  The  authority  for  con- 
<=uUatlon  with  the  Attorney  General  is  pro- 
vided In  a  new  subsection  id)  which  provides 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  consul: 
with  theAttornev  General  or  to  consult  with 
any  other  affected  Department  concerning 
matters  relevant  to  persons'  compensation 
under  the  new  subchapter. 

The  balance  of  the  conference  report  re- 
tains the  language  of  the  House-passed  bill 
with  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  'he 
bill  revising  the  language  of  the  title,  and 
reflects  the  changes  agreed  to  in  conference. 
The  conference  report  In  following  the 
Language  of  'he  House  bill  hss  the  effect 
of  incorporating  definitions  and  standards 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Federal  employee  com- 
pensation provisions  of  chapter  81  of  title  o 
of  the  United  States  Code  The  Senate 
ameiidment  included  several  definitions 
which  are  therefore  not  included  in  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  since  title 
5  contains  standard  definitions  of  the  same 
terms  As  has  been  noted,  the  conference 
substitute  refers  to  the  law  enforcement  offi- 


cers who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  in  the 
event  of  injury  as  law  enforcement  officers 
not  employed  by  the  United  States.  The  in- 
tent is  to  cover  law  enforcement  officers 
employed  by  various  governmental  subdivi- 
sions and  to  .ivoid  an  attempted  enumera- 
tion of  the  particular  subdivisions  involved. 
The  conferees  felt  that  an  attempted  enu- 
meration might  result  in  an  unintended  lim- 
itailon  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  HR.  11816.  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
September  11.  1967.  this  point  was  empha- 
sized For  example,  it  is  intended  that  the 
provisions  will  cover  officers  employed  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as  well 
;is  those  by  States  and  by  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Robert  T  Ashmore. 

Wll.LUM  L.  HUNCATE. 

Herbert  Tenzer. 
Joshua  Eilberg. 
Henry  P  Smfth  III. 
Thomas  J  Meskill. 
Charles   W.   Sandman.  Jr  . 
Conferees  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  law-enforcement  officers 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
or  attempting  to  apprehend  persons  sus- 
pected of  committing  Federal  crimes. 
The  Senate  version  placed  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  under  the  At- 
torney General.  The  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  make  the  determinations  as  to  eli- 
gibility and  pay  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  and  benefits 
set  forth  in  chapter  81.  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  which  provides  for  the  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries  of  persons 
employed  by  the  United  States.  In  mak- 
ing his  determinations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General.  This  procedure  will  insure  that 
the  same  standards  will  be  followed  and 
like  benefits  will  be  paid  to  Federal  offi- 
cers and  to  State  and  local  officers  in- 
jured in  similar  circiunstances. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  com- 
mendable. We  will  be  providing  some 
compensation  for  injuries  received  while 
State  or  local  officers  are  assisting  Fed- 
eral officers.  The  cost  will  be  small,  but 
it  seems  fitting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  some  compensation  for 
the  injuries  resulting  from  their  assist- 
ance in  Federal  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr.   President.   I   am 
very  grateful  for  the  submission  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  upon  it. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings, and  as  one  of  the  conferees.  I  was 
able  to  witness  what  was  done  on  the  bill 
in  its  original  form. 

The  concept  was  a  little  new.  There 
were  some  problem  areas  that  appeared 
not  only  in  the  policy  field,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  administration.  Happily, 
they  were  !=;olved.  and  I  think  in  a  solid 
way.  by  bringing  into  the  picture  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  the  one  instance 
and  the  attachment  of  the  law  to  the 
civil  service  in  a  very  beneficial  way. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 


committee for  his  patience  as  well  as  lor 
his  very  fine  work  in  obtaining  the  final 
product. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI. 
following  the  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  1  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  or  ordered. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  to 
attend  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  to  be  held  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April  11  to  17,  1968, 
in  place  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore]. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  4.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  3, 1968: 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Bernard  Norwood,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1969.  vice  Dan  H.  Fenn.  Jr. 


CONFIRMATION 

Execudve  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  3.  1968: 

Department  of  Justice 

William  C.  Keady.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi. 


Cessna  A-37  Passes  Test  in  Vietnam 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Kansas  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions which  our  citizens  have  made 
fo  the  defense  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
Kansas-  sons  have  been  in  the  forefront 
in  making  up  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  aviation  industry  of 
Kansas  has  been  a  leader  in  providing 
aircraft  which  has  insured  air  superiority 
whenever  it  has  been  needed.  Recently 
the  Air  Force  looked  to  its  basic  T-37B 
jet  trainer,  produced  by  the  Cessna  Air- 
craft Co..  for  modification  into  a  light 
strike  fighter  for  use  in  Vietnam.  Tw'en- 
ty-five  A-3Ts  recently  completed  a  120- 
day  evaluation  program  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  war  zone.  The  results  were  success- 
ful and  have  been  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm by  U.S.  military  authorities. 

As  I  stated,  this  airplane  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district  at  Wichita. 
Kans  We  are  proud  of  the  company,  its 
management  and  labor  team,  and  the 
contributions  which  it  has  made  to  avia- 
tion progress  of  our  great  Nation. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  a  recent  article 
on  the  success  of  the  A-37  South  Vietnam 
tests  from  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology and  a  report  carried  by  the  Wich- 
ita Eagle.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  find  these  articles  of  interest. 
The  articles  follow: 

I  From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  1 
A-37  Proves  Effective  in  Vietnam  Tests 
Washington.— Cessna  A-37A  modification 
of  the  basic  T-37B  Jet  trainer  has  proved  to 
be  an  effective  light  strike  fighter  In  the 
permissive  environment  of  South  Vietnam 
iigalnst  an  enemv  with  few  heavy  anti-air- 
craft weapons  and  without  air  support  of  Its 

own 

A  provisional  squadron  of  25  aircraft  re- 
cently completed  a  four-month  evaluation 
of  the  aircraft  in  South  Vietnam  under  care- 
fully-controlled conditions  so  that  raw  per- 
formance data  could  be  fed  into  an  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corp.  1401 
computer  system  for  a  final,  detailed 
evaluation  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  project,  designated  "Combat  Dragon, 
was  designed   to  test  the   A-37's   abUlty   to 
perform  six  basic  missions: 
Close  air  support. 

Armed  escort  for  Army  troop-carrying  hell- 
copters  flving  Into  hostile  areas. 

Combat  air  patrol  for  truck  convoys  mov- 
ing near  the  Cambodian  border  as  a  protec- 
tion against  Communist  Viet  Cong  ambush. 
'Vrmed  reconnaissance. 
Airborne  platform  for  forward  air  con- 
trollers (FACs)  directing  tactical  aircraft  to 
their  targets  on  strike  missions. 

Night   Interdiction,    primarily   striking   at 
North   Vietnamese   supply   trucks   operating 
within    the    so-called    "demilitarized    zone 
'hat  divides  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

While  final  evaluation  of  the  data  is  not 
vet  complete.  Col.  Heath  Bottomly.  head  of 
the  "Combat  Dragon"  exercise,  said  the  A-37 
scored  a  "middle  A"  In  Its  close-support  as- 
.^ignment  and   a   "middle   or  low   B"   as   an 


PAC  aircraft.  Grades  for  the  other  missions, 
he  said,  were  "scaled  between"  the  close- 
support  high  and  the  FAC  low. 

"This  aircraft  can  perform  the  tactical 
air  mission  without  question  in  the  per- 
missive environment  of  South  Vietnam."  says 
Bottomly.  He  was  commander  of  the  Repub- 
lic F-106  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing  at 
Nellls  AFB.  Nev.,  before  his  "Combat  Drag- 
on" assignment  and  soon  Is  to  take  over 
command  of  the  North  American  F-lOO  tac- 
tical fighter  wing  at  Tuy  Hoa  air  base  in 
central  South  Vietnam.  

Its  major  deficiency  as  an  FAC  aircraft, 
he  adds  Is  its  mid-mounted,  long,  flat  wing 
that  hampers  downward  visibility  from  the 
cockpit  as  the  pilot  searches  for  the  Com- 
munist troops  often  concealed  beneath  a 
thick  Jungle  canopy.  Other  areas  where  Its 
capabilities  are  "modest."  according  to  Bot- 
tomly are  In  loiter  time— about  5  min.  with 
a  minimum  bomb  load  on  a  250-naut.-ml.- 
radlus  mission,  30  min.  for  100  naut.-ml.— 
and  airborne  response  time,  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  relatively-slow  cruise  speed  of 
approximately  380   kt.   with  a   full   load  on 

board.  .         , 

Dive-bombing  runs  with  conventional 
ordnance  are  made  at  a  speed  of  350  kt.  Low- 
level  drops,  used  when  napalm  is  the  ordi- 
nance load,  generally  are  conducted  at  a 
speed  of  400  kt. 

Since  there  is  no  provision  for  power  boost 
on  the  controls.  Bottomly  reports  that  de- 
liveries made  in  these  modes  beyond  tiiese 
two-speed  ranges  results  in  "severe"  stick 
pressures. 

Advantages  cited  by  the  "Combat  Dragon 
commander  is  the  use  of  the  A-37  in  a  lim- 
ited  war.  such   as  that  In   South   Vietnam, 
include: 

Good  ground  reaction  times.  In  300  such 
tests  from  air  bases  at  Blen  Hoa.  virtually  at 
sea  level  in  the  Delta  region  near  Saigon, 
and  at  Pleiku  in  the  central  highlands,  the 
average  interval  between  the  time  an  air- 
craft left  its  alert  pad  and  reported  "wheels 
up"  was  8  min. 

"Excellent,  accurate"  bombing  capability 
because  of  Its  relatively  low  speed,  permit- 
ting the  pilot  to  attack  from  low  altitude 
and  still  have  sufficient  time  to  line  up  on 
his  target  before  ordnance  delivery.  During 
the  evaluation,  according  to  Bottomly,  the 
A-37S  delivered  ordnance  against  Commu- 
nist troops  positioned  on  opposite  sides  of 
canals  held  by  friendly  forces  with  "surgi- 
cal precision." 

In  this  regard.  Its  trainer-type  hlgh-lift 
wing  also  permits  quick  changes  of  direc- 
tion "When  it  [the  A-371  changes  attitude. 
It  changes  direction."  The  same  capabilities 
permit  the  aircraft  to  operate  in  a  close- 
support  role  in  marginal  weather  conditions, 
ceilings  of  less  than  1.000  ft.  and  visibilities 
of  about  1  mi.,  that  would  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  higher-performance  fighters. 
For  the  squadron  as  a  whole  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  evaluation,  the  circular  error 
probability  iCEPi  for  ordnance  deliveries 
averaged  approximately  15  meters.  Of  these 
missions,  half  of  the  drops  had  an  average 
of   less   than   15   meters. 

Good  survivability  against  the  light-arms 
anti-aircraft  fire  encountered.  With  such  a 
"simple  airplane."  Bottomly  says,  the  squad- 
ron expected  "we'd  probably  be  shot  out  of 
the  skv  in  a  couple  of  weeks."  The  squadron 
received  13  hits  during  the  "Combat  Dragon 
test  all  from  either  30-  or  50-cal.  weapons, 
and  no  aircraft  were  lost.  Bottomly  credits 
the  thin  silhouette  of  the  aircraft  and  its 
agilitv  as  major  reasons  why  the  A-37  was 
hit  bv  ground  fire  so  few  times.  This  also 
could"  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fewest 
hits  were  taken  where  the  ground  environ- 
ment was  known  to  be  severe,  and  the  pilots 


were  particularly  alert,  and  the  most  where 
a    minimum    of    enemy    tjround    tire    w:us 

expected. 

Easy  maintalnabilltv  because  of  its  •  utter 
simplicity."  Three-quarters  of  the  missions 
were  turned  around  within  3  hr.  during 
normal  operations.  During  a  "surge"  test 
period  m  which  a  maximum  of  missions  were 
scheduled  for  13  of  the  aircraft.  70'"  of  the 
A-37S  were  turned  around  and  ready  for 
flight  within  1  hr..  virtually  all  within  3  hr. 
Maintenance  manhours  per  sortie  during 
sustained  normal  operations  averaged  78 
per  sortie  and  3.9  for  the  so-called  "surge 
period.  During  the  "bare-base"  operation 
evaluation,  where  a  minimum  of  facilities 
were  available,  maintenance  manhours  per 
sortie  averaged  6  1  The  variance  in  the  turn- 
around and  maintenance  hour  times,  Bot- 
tomly believes,  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that 'the  ground  crews  paced  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  they  were  called 
upon  to  meet. 

Good  reliability.  The  aircraft  averaged  one 
w,Tlte-up  for  every  five  missions,  a  respectable 
record  for  a  combat  environment  such  as 
that  in  Vietnam.  High  write-up  rates  in- 
cluded the  landing  gear,  once  every  10  mis- 
sions and  the  fire-control  package,  once  every 
eight  primarilv  due  to  the  jamming  of  the 
7  62-mni.  General  Electric  GAU  J  Minnlgun 
that  had  been  jury-rigged  in  the  nose  of  the 
modified  aircraft 

Repair  times  per  unit  ranged  from  an 
averase  high  of  2.5  hr  for  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem to  a  low  of  about  30  min  to  correct  nial- 
1  unctions  in  the  lighting.  Air  Force  officials 
sav  a  major  reason  for  the  long  time  re- 
quired for  hydraulic  repairs  stems  iroin  the 
necessity  to  remove  the  right-hand  .seal 
to  gain  access  to  the  system  Since  the  right 
seat  is  seldom  occupied  during  combat  mis- 
sions USAF  may  decide  to  remove  it  on  a 
near-permanent  basis  from  most  of  these 
aircraft  which  will  continue  to  operate  Irom 
Blen  Hoa  as  an  operational  squadron 

Ability  to  meet  planned  schedules  because 
of  its  maintenance  and  reliability  rates  The 
squadron  was  forced  to  deviate  from  Us  pro- 
gramed schedule  on  only  2",  of  its  missions 
Bottomly  savs  he  has  not  seen  those  sort 
of  figures  since  World  War  2.  They're  very 
exciting." 

Sizable  economies  in  relation  to  hlgher- 
perlormance  aircraft  This,  begins  with  a 
planned  unit  cost  lor  A-37s  turned  off  the 
production  line  as  combat  fighters  of  ap- 
proximately $340,000  and  includes  its  small 
break  rate  and  low  parts  consumption— up 
to  200  landings  on  a  single  set  of  tires  dur- 
ing the  course  of  "Combat  Dragon  "  Fuel  re- 
quirements also  are  relatively  low  for  the 
twin-engine  aircraft,  and  a  trained  pilot  can 
transition  onto  the  A-37  and  be  combat  ready 
within  two  weeks. 


total  of  ,■)  000  sorties 
During  the  four  months  of  "Combat  Drag- 
on "  the  squadron  accumulated  a  total  of 
5  000  combat  sorties  after  arriving  at  Blen 
Hoa  last  Aug.  15.  It  had  trained  earlier  at 
England  AFB.  La  .  after  the  necessary  pilots 
had  been  "collected  almost  at  random"  from 
other  Air  Force  units,  according  to  Bottomly. 
-Mrcraft  niev  had  formerly  flown  included 
the  Lockheed  C-141  Jet  transport  the  Boeing 
B-52  strategic  bomber,  the  Lockheed  T-33 
let  trainer,  the  North  American  F-100. 
the  Republic  F-105  and  the  ;:ging  Doug- 
las C-47  twin-engine  transport  The  squad- 
ron personnel  and  their  disassembled  air- 
craft were  flown  on  board  C-141s  from 
England  AFB  to  Blen  Hoa. 

The  "squadron  aircraft  were  ..U  modified 
A-37A  versions  of  the  basic  T-37B1  trainer 
Maior  modifications  included  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  2.400-lb, -thrust  Genera!  Elec- 
tric J85-17A  turbine  engine  for  the  1.025-lb.- 
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thrust  Continental  J69-T-25  on  the  standard 
T-37.  the  Mlnlgun  nose  installation  plus 
provision  for  1,600  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
strengthened  wing  to  carry  the  weapons 
stores,  an  Integrated  fire-control  system  and 
100-gal.  tip  tanks. 

POUR    WEAPONS    PYLONS 

Total  of  four  weapons  pylons  is  positioned 
beneath  each  wing.  The  two  inboard  nor- 
mally were  used  in  Vietnam  to  carry  750-lb. 
bombs,  the  two  outboard  for  500-  and  250- 
Ib.  ordnance.  Maximum  aircraft  gross  weight 
enployed  in  Vietnam  was  about  14,000  lb. 
as  compared  with  6,000  lb.  for  the  trainer 
version.  Maximum  ordnance  weight  per  air- 
craft Is  4.855  lb. 

Total  of  39  T-378  were  modified  to  the 
A-37A  configuration  by  Cessna.  Also,  the 
Air  Force  ordered  127  A-37B  models  to  be 
produced  as  a  weapons  system  from  their 
start  down  the  production  line.  Most  of 
these  are  expected  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force. 

(Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
Jan.  17.  19681 
DRACONrLY  A  Fighters  Cessna   A-37  Passes 
Test  in  Vietnam 
Washington. — An   Air   Force   colonel    who 
directed  evaluation  of  the  new  Cessna  A-37 
twlnjet  in  Vietnam  praised  it  Tuesday  as  in- 
expensive, agile,  easily  repairable  and  highly 
accurate  in  low-level  bombing. 

Col.  Heath  Bottomly  told  a  Pentagon  news 
conference  the  "utter  simplicity"  of  the  light 
attack  bomber  is  one  of  its  key  features. 

Twenty-flve  A-37s — beefed  up  versions  of 
the  famed  Cessna  T-37  "Tweety  Bird"  pri- 
mary Jet  trainer— have  Just  completed  a  120- 
day  combat  evaluation  program  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  zone. 

Cessna  is  under  an  Air  Force  contract  to 
provide  166  A-37s — 39  of  which,  including 
those  tested  in  Vietnam,  were  modified  T-37s. 
The  remaining  127  are  now  being  produced 
from  scratch  at  the  Cessna  military-twin 
division. 

Major  differences  in  the  A  37  and  the  T-37 
are  larger  engines  with  more  than  twice  the 
thrust,  armament  and  pylons  for  bombs  and 
external  fuel  uinks.  The  A-37  Dragonfly  has 
more  than  twice  the  takeoff  weight  of  the 
T-37. 

Bottomly.  roaming  througli  ,in  assortment 
of  charts,  said  most  malfunctions  in  the 
S340.000  A-37  could  be  fixed  in  an  average 
of  one  hour  with  minimal  number  of  small 
parts. 

•You  haven't  seen  those  sort  of  figures 
since  World  War  II."  he  said. 

The  A-37  carries  up  to  5.600  pounds  of 
bombs  and  missiles  and  is  fitted  with  a  nose- 
mounted  gun  which  fires  up  to  6.000  rounds 
of  7.62  mm  ammunition  per  minute. 

"Very  exciting"  was  a  phrase  which  Col 
Bottornly  used  frequently  In  describing  the 
A~37.  particularly  in  describing  its  chiirac- 
teristic  that  he  termed  "agility." 

For  a  "hot-rod"  fan.  the  plane  would  be 
similar  to  a  "hot"  car  with  disk  brakes  on  all 
four  wheels. 

He  summarized  the  results  of  combat  mis- 
sions, during  which  5.000  sorties  were  flown, 
briefly  as  follows: 

The  aircraft  will  perform  without  question 
on  air  missions  in  permissive  locations.  Such 
a  location  is  where  there  is  no  enemy  air  op- 
position. 

It  has  a  very  rapid  turn-around  time. 

There  are  significant  economies  including 
low  initial  cost  of  $340,000  each. 

It  has  a  very  low  breaking  rate. 

It   needs  a  short  repair  time. 

Small  parts  cor.sumptlon  extremely  low. 
None  of  the  planes  ever  lost  an  engine. 

The  planes  made  200  landing  on  one  set  of 
tires. 

Ground  maintenance  crews  need  a  low 
level  of  skills. 

American  pilots  can  be  trained  to  combat 
readiness  In  two  weeks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vietnamese  air  force  officers  can  be 
brought  to  combat  readiness  in  minimal 
time 

Minimal  ground  maintenance  equipment 
needed  and  maintenance  can  be  accom- 
plished out-of-doors  even  during  monsoon 
weather 

Expecting  success  with  the  small  bomber 
in  the  permissive  combat  environment  of 
Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  has  started  training 
more  than  100  South  Vietnamese  pilots  to 
fly  the  A-37  at  England  Air  Force  Base.  La. 

Bottomly  said  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
■  sort  of  programmed  to  get  the  airplane 
some  time  in  the  future."  but  he  didn't  say 
when  nor  how  many  It  has  been  reported 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  given  three 
24-plane  squadrons   of   A-37s. 

Bottomly  said  the  A-37  was  tested  under 
;ill  sorts  of  combat  conditions  for  four 
months  beginning  last  August.  Final  eval- 
uation data  will  be  fed  into  Air  Force  com- 
puters the  next  few  weeks 

But  Bottomly  appeared  to  be  giving  the 
A-37  high  passing  marks  already. 

He  said  that  in  5.000  sorties  the  A-37  made 
about  30.000  bombing  passes  and  registered 
a  "circular  error  probable"  of  about  45  feet. 
This  means  that  of  all  the  bombs  dropped, 
half  were  within  45  feet  of  the  target. 

Also,  he  said,  in  all  those  flights  the  enemy 
.scored  only  13  hits,  with  none  of  the  planes 
clowned  or  badlv  damaged 

Bottomly  said  the  A-37  apparently  Is 
difficult  to  hit  because  of  its  thin,  flat- 
winged  silhouette  and  quick  turning 
maneuverability 

However,  all  was  not  praise  for  the  plane. 
Bottomly  said  the  position  of  the  flaps  did 
hinder  visibility  somewhat 

The  plane  has  a  short  "loitering"  time. 
liut  this  was  overcome  by  sending  plane 
replacements. 


April  S,  1968 


Nazi  War  Criminals 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
asking  that  he  urge  the  West  German 
Government  to  eliminate  or  extend  in- 
definitely the  statute  of  limitations  on 
Nazi  war  criminals,  so  that  all  who  com- 
mitted genocide  and  other  crimes  against 
humanity  can  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nazi  War  Criminals 

In  February  of  1965  I  supported  a  Senate 
Resolution  which  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  ask  the  West  German 
government  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  criminals 
which  was  to  expire  that  year.  West  Germany 
did  extend  the  statute  until  December  31, 
1969. 

I  hope  that  the  West  German  government 
will  eliminate  or  extend  indefinitely  the 
statute  of  limitations  so  that  authorities  can 
complete  the  task  of  locating,  identifying 
and  prosecuting  the  Nazi  war  criminals  who 
remain  in  hiding  today. 

Unless  the  statute  is  lifted  no  new  Inves- 
tigations can  be  initiated  after  December  31, 
1969.  Anyone  who  ultimately  may  be  identi- 
fied as  a  Nazi  war  criminal  would  be  free  to 
live  openly  without  fear  of  prosecution  be- 
cause the  time  statute  against  him  has  run 
out. 


No  known  murderer  has  ever  been  aquitted 
by  time  in  the  United  States  because  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations  on  murder  in  this 
country.  Why  should  it  exist  for  mass  crimes 
against  humanity? 

Since  1958  the  West  German  Central  Agency 
for  the  Uncovering  of  Nazi  War  Crimes 
found  sufficient  evidence  for  796  criminal 
proceedings.  However,  Dr.  Adalbert  Rucherl 
who  heads  the  Central  Agency,  estimated  last 
spring  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  known 
war  criminals  have  been  brought  to  trial.  At 
that  time  some  2.000  cases  were  under  Inves- 
tigation. 

Many  suspects  are  reported  to  be  living  In 
South  America,  South  Africa  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  most  noted  are  believed 
to  be  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay  where  they 
have  established  protective  fugitive  com- 
munities. 

Franz  Stangl.  who  was  commandant  of 
two  concentration  camps  in  Poland,  was 
arrested  last  year  In  Brazil.  Last  summer,  the 
West  German  government  filed  a  request 
with  Brazil's  Federal  Supreme  Court  for  the 
arrest  of  Martin  Bormann,  a  Gestapo  officer 
who  became  Deputy  Fuhrer.  and  for  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Mengele.  the  Gestapo  physician  and 
surgeon  who  conducted  medical  experiments 
on  the  prisoners  in  Auschwitz.  Montevideo 
police  identified  a  man  found  dead  in  Uru- 
guav  as  Herbert  Cukurs.  key  figure  in  the 
massacre  of  32,000  Jews  in  Latvia.  Erich  Karl 
Wiedwald.  a  former  Nazi  corporal,  said  that 
Heinrich  Mueller  runs  a  hardware  store  in 
a  suburb  of  Natal.  Brazil.  Mueller  is  a  former 
Gestapo  chief  who  participated  in  the 
Wannsee  Conference  of  1942  at  which  the 
annihilation  of  six  million  Jews  was  delib- 
erately planned. 

Wiedwald,  however,  while  agreeing  that 
Bormann  lives  in  Brazil,  says  that  Mengele 
is  in  Paraguay  serving  as  an  Army  doctor 
In  the  military  zone  there.  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal.  head  of  the  Jewish  Documentation 
Center  in  Vienna,  says  that  Bormann  and 
Mengele  are  living  together  in  a  monastery 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  German  villages 
on  the  Paraguay  River  and  travel  freely  be- 
tween Brazil.  Chile  and  Paraguay. 

Time  and  plastic  surgery,  Jungles  and 
mountains,  inaccurate  and  incomplete  In- 
formation have  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  apprehend  known  war  criminals. 

I  point  these  things  out  first,  to  emphasize 
the  fearful  roles  played  by  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  still  at  large,  secondly  as  a  re- 
minder of  their  horrible  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, and  finally,  to  indicate  the  obstacles 
which  officials  meet  in  bringing  suspected 
war  criminals  to  trial. 

Time,  under  the  West  German  statute  of 
limitations,  is  running  out.  Under  German 
law  the  establishment  of  an  investigation 
against  any  known  war  criminal  automatical- 
ly extends  the  statute  against  him.  But.  any 
unknown  criminal,  who  may  be  identified  by 
new  information  after  December  31.  1969. 
cannot  be  prosecuted  unless  the  West  Ger- 
man statute  is  lifted. 

Some  new  cases  will  probably  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Central  Agency.  Informa- 
tion—  withheld  mainly  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries — has  left  many  blanks  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Nazi  units  which  occupied 
Polish  and  Russian  territory.  Last  August. 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time,  an- 
nounced that  It  would  open  Its  secret  files 
concerning  Nazi  war  crimes.  At  that  time. 
Gustav  Hlnemann,  West  Germany's  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  expressed  hope  that  other 
European  Communist  governments  would  re- 
lease similar  information,  and  he  asked  the 
West  German  Federal  Cabinet  to  lift  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  Its  next  (22nd)  session  will  consider 
recommendations  that  no  statutory  limita- 
tion shall  apply  to  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  you  to  express  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  the  West  German  government 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  wa 
criminals    must    be    lifted    so    that    all    who 
committed  genocide  and  other  crimes  against 
humanitv  can  be  brought  lo  justice 


Do  Not  Rewrite  Constitution,  Justice  Black 
Warns 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become  a  govern- 
ment by  the  rule  of  men  rather  than  by 
law.  Justice  Black  recognizes  this  danger 
as  reported  by  the  following  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick: 

Do     Not     Rewrite     Constitution.     Justice 
Black   Warns 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  sharpest  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  does  not  come,  as  you  might  imagine, 
from  lawvers.  editors,  or  Southern  members 
of  the  Congress.  At  best  they  deliver  .^mall- 
arms   fire.   The   most   telling   assaults   come 
from  members  of  the  Court  iteelf,  thunder- 
ing at  each  other  in  written  dissents  or  on 
the  scholarlv  stump. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  dean  of  the  Court, 
rolled  out  the  big  guns  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  in  three  lectures  before  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School  His  chief  target  was 
the  pernilsslve  school  of  Jurisprudence  in 
which  such  professors  as  Earl  Warren.  Wil- 
liam Brennan  and  Abe  Fortas  are  leading 
philosophers.  On  the  same  evening  that  Black 
was  blazing  away  in  New  York.  Fortas  was 
returning  some  tire  from  Washington. 

Their  eminences  do  not  attack  each  other 
by  name,  of  course.  The  rhetoric  of  in-house 
denunciation  is  high-toned  stulT.  But  no  one 
could  doubt  whom  Black  had  In  mind  when 
he  spoke  at  Columbia  of  his  views  on  con- 
stitutional interpretation  in  contrast  to  the 
views  of  those  who  shall  be  nameless. 

For  his  own  part,  said  Black,  he  believes 
that  Judges  ".-hould  always  try  faithfully  to 
follow  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
as  actuallv  written."  The  key  rule  in  con- 
struction is  the  intention  of  the  tramers. 
Judges  ought  to  place  themselves  "as  nearly 
as  possible"  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  its  .several 
amendments.  Judges  ought  to  follow  "the 
literal  meaning  of  words." 

Harumph.  said  Fortas.  speaking  in  Wash- 
ington. The  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
not  "static  symbols."  They  are  "subject  to 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  passage  of  time," 
And  who'  is  to  say  what  changes  have  been 
wrought?  The  courts  are  to  say  this — and 
more  precisely,  the  high  court. 

Not  so.  said  Black  in  New  York.  "The 
courts  are  given  power  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  other  laws,  which  means  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 
remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  It  Is.  not  as  they  think  It 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  consistent  with  that  oath  a  judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  'to  adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times.'  " 

Black's  three  lectures  ought  to  be  required 
reading  not  only  for  judges  but  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  They  too  are  ^sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution  "as  It  is." 

"I  strongly  believe."  said  Black,  "that  the 
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basic  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  the  federal  t;overnment  should  have  no 
powers  except  those  that  are  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly granted,  and  that  no  department  of 
goveri'iment— executive,  legislative  or  judi- 
cial—has  authoritv  to  add  to  ur  take  Iroin 
the  powers  granted  it  or  the  jxiwers  denied 
it  bv  the  Constitution. 

••Our  written  Constitution  means  to  me 
that  where  .i  power  is  not  m  terms  granted, 
or  not  necessarv  and  proper  to  exercise  a 
power  that  is  granted,  no  .such  power  exists 
m  anv  branch  of  the  government.   .  .   ." 

This  is  what  Southern  conservatives  for 
generations  have  termed  the  sound  doc- 
trine "  It  IS  the  doctrine  of  strict  construc- 
tion—the rule  of  the  Tenth  Amendment.  It 
is  not  enough.  Black  declares,  that  judges  or 
legislators  should  regard  a  particular  end  as 
desirable,  or  reasonable,  or  socially  attractive. 
The  first  question  that  has  to  be  asked  is 
simply.  "Is  it  constitutional?"  Does  ihe 
power  exist? 

If  the  people  wi.sh  to  change  their  Consti- 
tution said  Black,  let  them  change  it  by  the 
amendatorv  process  But  let  us  be  on  guard 
against  "the  rewriting  of  the  Constitution  by 
judges  under  the  guise  of  interpretation." 
The  warning  Is  as  old  .as  Washington,  as  old 
as  Jefferson;  it  ought  to  be  carved  in  stone 
at  the  high  court  itself;  and  it  ought  to  be 
pounded  into  the  heads  of  our  life-appointed 
judges. 
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Seventh  Anniversary  of  Alliance  for 
Progress— Address  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  spoke  recently  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  His  speech  is  an 
excellent  report  on  the  progress  which 
has  been  made.  It  is  also  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  long-range  commitments 
we  have  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESU3ENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY, Seventh  Anniversary.  Alliance 
FOR  Progress,  Washington,  D.C,  March 
13,   1968 

What  a  rare  privilege  It  Is  to  be  In  your 
assembly  today  and  to  visit  with  you  these 
few  moments  as  we  celebrate  and  commem- 
orate the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  .^     » 

Seven  years  ago  tonight  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
stirred  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  by  pro- 
claiming a  new  "Alliance  for  Progress  "  Pres- 
ident Kennedv  was  the  first  to  admit  he  re- 
ceived his  inspiration  for  this  commitment  — 
this  broad  program  of  action— from  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves.  The  concept 
and  Idea  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
born  in.  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  former  President  of  Brazil.  Doctor 
Kubitschek.  enunciated  what  was  known 
as  "Operation:  Panamerica"  It  was  from 
this  Idea  that  President  Kennedy  formulated 
this  expression  of  our  commitment  called 
the  "Alliance  for  Progress."  This  Alliance  Is 
to  us  a  treaty,   a   commitment.  It  Is  every 


bit  as  sacred,  every  bit  as  meaningful  as  any 
treat  v  we  have  ever  i-lgned. 

It  is  "a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nubility  of  purpose,  to  sat- 
isfy the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people 
tor    lumies     work    and    land,    health    and* 
.schools"   These   are   the   words   of   President 
Kennedv.  outlining  for  you  and  for  all  man- 
kind the  commitment  of  our  peoples  in  this 
licmlsphere    lor   social    and    economic    prog- 
Later  in  1961,  our  nations  agreed  at  Punta 
del    Este   "to    unite    in   a   common    effort    to 
bring  our  people  accelerated  economic  prog- 
re-^s   and    broader   social    justice    within    the 
iramework  of  personal  dignity  and  personal 
liberty  "  Again,  those  are  beautiful  words  of 
commUment.  all  within  the  democratic  tra- 
liltlon;  but  they  are  more  than  words,  they 
are  a  solemn  obligatioit 

The  declarations  were  brave  ones.  Our 
goals  are  bold  and  audaclotis.  for  we  aimed, 
ihose  seven  vears  ago,  toward  the  broad  real- 
ization of  human  aspirations  which  had  gone 
unmet  for  generations. 

Now  we  look  at  where  we  stand  seven 
years  later  There  are  many  who  claim  our 
declarations  were  emplv.  lalse  promises,  that 
uur  goals  win  remain  forever  beyond  our 
reach  I  call  these  people  the  perennial  pes- 
simists of  historv.  and  every  generation  has 
them  Thev  are  men  of  little  faith  upon 
whom  no  clvlll/atlon  could  ever  depend 

They  [>olnt  u:>  a  ri.smg  Ijirth  rate  They 
point  to  whole  regions  Icit  i.s<-.l:ite<l  and  back- 
ward Thev  see  children  growing  up  wlt.liout 
adequate  schofjllng  or  nourishment  Ihey 
point,  most  of  all.  m  what  they  behove  to  be 
unshakeable  char.acteristics  of  maU!-  nature— 
the  meaner  habit.-— wlilch  liave  led  to  op- 
pre.ssiou.  lo  .social  .ind  economic  injustice. 
;.nd  to  the  fxploitation  of  one  in.m  :or  the 
Ijcnefit  of  .mother. 

Tliese  ppssimists  may  be  right  But  I  d.)  not 
tlunk  so  TlK^re  .ire  many  l:icts  which  .show 
that  the  Alliance  works 

nie  lirst  IS  th  it  we  are  (loi«rnilne<l  i!i,it  it 
wiU  work  .Since  1060  primary  ,school  ciir.-l!- 
-nnnt  increased  l)v  hO  per  cent  and  secondary 
.---hool  cnr.ilinicnt  by  more  than  100  [..cr  cent. 
These  are  no  small  achievemenus 

I'here  is  increasing  net  agricultural  jiro- 
<!uct:on  and.  more  ;niport.int  net  loo<l  pro- 
duction- food  beyond  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

When  the  .Alliance  was  conceived  in  19b]. 
the  original  plan  was  lor  a  gross  investment 
by  Latin  American  j'articipants  "l  »0  per 
rent  However,  that  investment  has  been  H!) 
ppT  rent  of  the  l,otal 

And  during  this  time,  have  kept  our  .-h.ir;' 
of  the  bargain  bv  providing  a  total  u:  «7  7 
billion  Thus,  we  ,ire  keeping  our  commit- 
ment In  monev  but,  more  import.mlly.  keep- 
i:ig  (nir  commr^nient  m  dotermli-.ation  ,-tnd 
m  .soirit 

li.ere    .no    raanv    other    tacts    announced 
here  t.xlav-new  roads    telecommunications, 
modern  mdustrv.  and  regional  development. 
In    implemen-mg    the    Alliance    lor    Progress 
we  iiave  converted  the  original  concept  <.f  a 
rooper.it;vp  ellort  :nt-5  ..   concrete,  multilat- 
eral   decision-making  bodv;  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  the  .Alliance  lor  Progress 
Todav    the    Alliance    for    Progress    i.5    the 
suindard  bv  which  political  leaders  and  gov- 
ernment,, are  ludged — even  m  those  countries 
which  do  not   fully  adhere  t-o  the  standard. 
\nd  this  is  perhaps  the  most  importmt  iiict 
of   .ill   m   rebutt,il   to  those  who  doubt  nur 
capacitv  for  creating  change   It  is  an  attempt 
to  create  change  at  the  same  time  you  pre- 
serve  o'-der— to  have  order  even   as  you  en- 
covu-age  the  creation  of  change    Our  course 
for  the  future  was  clearly  outlined  last  year 
when  the  Presidents  of  the  republics  of  our 
hemisphere  met  in  Punta  del  E.ste.  At  this 
meeting  a  historic  decision  was  taken  to  give 
top  priority  to  the  economic  Integration  of 
the  hemisphere. 
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thrust  Continental  J69-T-25  on  the  standard 
T-37.  the  Mlnlgun  nose  insUllatlon  plus 
provision  for  1,500  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
strengthened  wing  to  carry  the  weapons 
stores,  an  Integrated  fire-control  system  and 
100-gal.  tip  tanks. 

FOUK    WEAPONS    PYLONS 

Total  of  four  weapons  pylons  Is  positioned 
beneath  each  wing.  The  two  Inboard  nor- 
mally were  used  In  Vietnam  to  carry  750-lb. 
bombs,  the  two  outboard  for  500-  and  250- 
Ib.  ordnance.  Maximum  aircraft  gross  weight 
enployed  in  Vietnam  was  about  14,000  lb, 
as  compared  with  6.000  lb.  for  the  trainer 
version,  ^4axlmum  ordnance  weight  per  air- 
craft is  4,855  lb. 

Total  of  39  T-378  were  modified  to  the 
A-37A  configuration  by  Cessna.  Also,  the 
Air  Force  ordered  127  A-37B  models  to  be 
produced  as  a  weapons  system  from  their 
start  down  the  production  line.  Most  of 
these  are  expected  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force. 

[From  the  Wichita  iK.ms.)  Eagle. 

Jan.  17.  19681 

Dragonflt  a  Fighters  Cessna   A-37   Passes 

Test  in  Vietnam 

Washington. — An  Air  Force  colonel  who 
directed  evaluation  of  the  new  Cessna  A-37 
twlnjet  Irr  Vietnam  praised  it  Tuesday  as  in- 
expensive, agile,  easily  repairable  and  highly 
accurate  in  low-level  bombing. 

Col.  Heath  Bottomly  told  a  Pentai^on  news 
conference  the  "utter  simplicity"  of  the  light 
attack  bomber  is  one  of  its  key  features. 

Twenty-five  A-37s — beefed  up  versions  of 
the  famed  Cessna  T-37  "Tweety  Bird"  pri- 
mary Jet  trainer — have  Just  completed  a  120- 
day  combat  evaluation  program  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  zone 

Cessna  is  under  an  Air  Force  contract  to 
provide  166  A-37s— 39  of  which.  Including 
those  tested  in  Vietnam,  were  modified  T-37s. 
The  remaining  127  are  now  being  produced 
from  scratch  at  the  Cessna  military-twin 
division. 

Major  differences  in  the  A-37  and  the  T-37 
are  larger  engines  with  more  than  twice  tiie 
thrust,  armament  and  pylons  for  bombs  and 
external  fuel  ranks.  The  A-37  Dragonfly  has 
more  than  twice  the  takeoff  weight  of  the 
T-37. 

Bottomly,  roaming  through  .m  assortment 
of  charts,  said  most  malfunctions  in  the 
S340.000  A-37  could  be  fixed  in  an  average 
of  one  hour  with  minimal  number  of  small 
parts. 

•You  haven't  seen  those  sort  of  figures 
since  World  War  II.  '  he  said. 

The  A-37  carries  up  to  3.600  pounds  of 
bombs  and  missiles  and  is  fitted  with  a  nose- 
mounted  gun  which  fires  up  to  6.000  rounds 
of  7.62  mm  ammunition  per  minute. 

■Very  exciting"  w.is  a  phrase  which  Col. 
Bottomly  used  frequently  In  describing  the 
A-37.  particularly  in  describing  its  charac- 
teristic that  he  termed  "agility." 

For  a  "hot-rod"  fan,  the  plane  would  be 
similar  to  a  "hot"  car  with  disk  brakes  on  all 
four  wheels. 

He  summarized  the  results  of  combat  mis- 
sions, during  which  5.000  sorties  were  flown. 
briefly  as  follows: 

The  aircraft  will  perform  without  question 
on  air  missions  In  permissive  locations.  Such 
a  location  is  where  there  is  no  enemy  air  op- 
position. 

It  has  a  very  rapid  turn-around  time. 

There  are  significant  economies  including 
low  initial  cost  of  $340,000  each. 

It  has  a  very  low  breaking  rate. 

It  needs  a  short  repair  time. 

Small  parts  consumption  extremely  low. 
None  of  the  planes  ever  lost  an  engine. 

The  planes  made  200  landing  on  one  set  of 
tires. 

Ground  maintenance  crews  need  a  low 
level  of  skills. 

American  pilots  can  be  trained  to  combat 
readiness  In  two  weeks. 
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Vietnamefe  air  iorce  officers  can  be 
brought  to  combat  readiness  in  minimal 
time 

Minimal  ground  maintenance  equipment 
needed  and  maintenance  can  be  accom- 
plished out-of-doors  even  during  monsoon 
weather. 

Expecting  success  with  the  small  bomber 
m  the  permissive  combat  environment  of 
Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  has  started  training 
more  than  100  South  Vietnamese  pilots  to 
fly  the  A-37  at   England  Air  Force  Base.  La. 

Bottomly  Siud  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
"sort  of  programmed  to  get  the  airplane 
some  time  m  the  future."  but  he  didn't  say 
when  nor  how  many  It  has  been  reported 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  given  three 
24-plane  squadrons  of   A-37s. 

Bottomly  said  the  A-37  was  tested  under 
all  sorts  of  combat  conditions  for  four 
months  beginning  last  August.  Pinal  eval- 
uation data  will  be  fed  into  Air  Force  com- 
puters the  next  few  weeks. 

But  Bottomly  appeared  to  be  giving  the 
A-37  high  passing  marks  already. 

He  said  that  in  5.000  sorties  the  A-37  made 
.ibout  30.000  bombing  passes  and  registered 
.1  "circular  error  probable"  of  about  45  feet. 
This  means  that  of  all  the  bombs  dropped. 
half  were  within  45  feet  of  the  target. 

Also,  he  said.  In  all  those  flights  the  enemy 
scored  only  13  hits,  with  none  of  the  planes 
downed  or  badly  damaged. 

Bottomly  said  the  A-37  apparently  Is 
difficult  to  hit  because  ot  its  thin,  flat- 
wmged  silhouette  and  quick  turning 
maneuverability 

However,  all  was  not  praise  for  the  plane. 
Bottomly  said  the  position  of  the  flaps  did 
hinder  visibility  somewhat. 

The  plane  has  a  short  "loitering"  time, 
but  this  Wits  overcome  by  sending  plane 
replacements. 
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Nazi  War  Criminals 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
asking  that  he  ur:4e  the  West  German 
Government  to  eliminate  or  extend  in- 
definitely the  statute  of  limitations  on 
Nazi  war  criminals,  .so  that  all  who  com- 
mitted genocide  and  other  crimes  against 
humanity  can  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nazi  War  Criminai-s 

In  February  of  1965  I  supported  a  Senate 
Resolution  which  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  ask  the  West  German 
government  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  criminals 
which  was  to  expire  that  year.  West  Germany 
did  extend  the  statute  until  December  31, 
1969. 

I  hope  that  the  West  German  government 
will  eliminate  or  extend  indefinitely  the 
statute  of  limitations  so  that  authorities  can 
complete  the  task  of  locating,  identifying 
and  prosecuting  the  Nazi  war  criminals  who 
remain  in  hiding  today. 

Unless  the  statute  is  lifted  no  new  inves- 
tigations can  be  initiated  after  December  31, 
1969.  Anyone  who  ultimately  may  be  identi- 
fied is  a  Nazi  war  criminal  would  be  free  to 
live  openly  without  fear  of  prosecution  be- 
cause the  time  statute  against  him  has  run 
out. 


No  known  murderer  has  ever  been  aquitted 
by  time  in  the  United  States  because  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations  on  murder  in  this 
country.  Why  should  it  exist  for  mass  crimes 
against  humanity? 

Since  1958  the  West  German  Central  Agency 
for  the  Uncovering  of  Nazi  War  Crimes 
found  sufficient  evidence  for  796  criminal 
proceedings.  However,  Dr.  Adalbert  Rucherl 
who  heads  the  Central  Agency,  estimated  last 
spring  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  known 
war  criminals  have  been  brought  to  trial.  At 
that  time  some  2.000  cases  were  under  Inves- 
tigation. 

Many  suspects  are  reported  to  be  living  In 
South  America,  South  Africa  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  most  noted  are  believed 
to  be  In  Brazil  and  Paraguay  where  they 
have  established  protective  fugitive  com- 
munities. 

Franz  Stangl.  who  was  commandant  of 
two  concentration  camps  in  Poland,  was 
arrested  last  year  in  Brazil.  Last  summer,  the 
West  German  government  filed  a  request 
with  Brazil's  Federal  Supreme  Court  for  the 
arrest  of  Martin  Bormann,  a  Gestapo  officer 
who  became  Deputy  Puhrer.  and  for  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Mengele.  the  Gestapo  physician  and 
surgeon  who  conducted  medical  experiments 
on  the  prisoners  in  Auschwitz.  Montevideo 
police  Identified  a  man  found  dead  in  Uru- 
guay as  Herbert  Cukurs.  key  figure  in  the 
massacre  of  32.000  Jews  in  Latvia.  Erich  Karl 
Wiedwald.  a  former  Nazi  corporal,  said  that 
Heinrich  Mueller  runs  a  hardware  store  in 
a  suburb  of  Natal,  Brazil.  Mueller  is  a  former 
Gestapo  chief  who  participated  in  the 
Wannsee  Conference  of  1942  at  which  the 
annihilation  of  six  million  Jews  was  delib- 
erately planned. 

Wiedwald,  however,  while  agreeing  that 
Bormann  lives  in  Brazil,  says  that  Mengele 
is  in  Paraguay  serving  as  an  Army  doctor 
in  the  military  zone  there.  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal,  head  of  the  Jewish  Documentation 
Center  in  Vienna,  says  that  Bormann  and 
Mengele  are  living  together  in  a  monastery 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  German  villages 
on  the  Paraguay  River  and  travel  freely  be- 
tween Brazil,  Chile  and  Paraguay. 

Time  and  plastic  surgery.  Jungles  and 
mountains,  inaccurate  and  incomplete  in- 
formation have  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to   apprehend   known  war   criminals. 

I  point  these  things  out  first,  to  emphasize 
the  fearful  roles  played  by  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  still  at  large,  secondly  as  a  re- 
minder of  their  horrible  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, and  finally,  to  indicate  the  obstacles 
which  officials  meet  in  bringing  suspected 
war  criminals  to  trial. 

Time,  under  the  West  German  statute  of 
limitations,  is  running  out.  Under  German 
law  the  establishment  of  an  investigation 
against  any  known  war  criminal  automatical- 
ly extends  the  statute  against  him.  But.  any 
unknown  criminal,  who  may  be  identified  by 
new  information  after  December  31,  1969. 
cannot  be  prosecuted  unless  the  West  Ger- 
man statute  is  lifted. 

Some  new  cases  will  probably  come  lo  the 
attention  of  the  Central  Agency.  Informa- 
tion—withheld mainly  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries — has  left  many  blanks  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Nazi  units  which  occupied 
Polish  and  Russian  territory.  Last  August, 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time,  an- 
nounced that  It  would  open  its  secret  files 
concerning  Nazi  war  crimes.  At  that  time. 
Gtistav  Hlnemann.  West  Germany's  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  expressed  hope  that  other 
European  Communist  governments  would  re- 
lease similar  information,  and  he  asked  the 
West  German  Federal  Cabinet  to  lift  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  next  (22nd)  session  will  consider 
recommendations  that  no  statutory  limita- 
tion shall  apply  to  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against   humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  express  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  the  West  German  government 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  wa 
criminals   must    be   lifted    so   that    all    who 
committed  genocide  and  other  crimes  against 
humanity  can  be  brought  to  justice. 


Do  Not  Rewrite  Conititution,  Justice  Black 
Warns 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become  a  govern- 
ment by  the  rule  of  men  rather  than  by 
law.  Justice  Black  recognizes  this  danger 
as  reported  by  the  following  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick : 

Do     Not     Rewrite     Constitution.     Justice 
BLACK   Warns 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  sharpest  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  does  not  come,  as  you  might  imagine, 
from  lawvers,  editors,  or  Southern  members 
of  the  Congress.  At  best  they  deliver  small- 
arms   fire.   The   most   telling   assaults   come 
from  members  of  the  Court  iteelf.  thunder- 
ing at  each  other  in  written  dissents  or  on 
the  scholarlv  stump. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  dean  of  the  Court, 
rolled  out  the  big  guns  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  m  three  lectures  before  the  Columbia 
Unlversltv  Law  School.  His  chief  target  was 
the  permissive  school  of  Jurispnidence  In 
which  such  professors  as  Earl  Warren,  Wil- 
liam Brennan  and  Abe  Fortas  are  leading 
philosophers.  On  the  same  evening  that  Black 
was  blazing  away  In  New  York,  Fortas  was 
returning  some  tire  from  Washington. 

Their  eminences  do  not  attack  each  other 
by  name,  of  course.  Tlie  rhetoric  of  in-house 
denunciation  is  high-toned  stuff.  But  no  one 
could  doubt  whom  Black  had  In  mind  when 
he  spoke  at  Columbia  of  his  views  on  con- 
stitutional interpretation  in  contrast  to  the 
views  of  those  who  shall  be  nameless. 

For  his  own  part,  said  Black,  he  believes 
that  judges  ".should  always  try  faithfully  to 
follow  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
as  actuallv  written."  The  key  rule  in  con- 
struction is  the  intention  of  the  framers. 
Judges  ought  to  place  themselves  "as  nearly 
as  possible"  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  its  .several 
amendments.  Judges  ought  to  follow  "the 
literal  meaning  of  words." 

Harumph.  said  Fortas.  speaking  in  Wash- 
ington. The  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
not  'static  symbols."  They  are  "subject  to 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  passage  of  time." 
And  who  is  to  say  what  changes  have  been 
wrought?  The  courts  are  to  say  this — and 
more  precisely,  the  high  court. 

Not  so.  said  Black  in  New  Tork.  "The 
courts  are  given  power  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  other  laws,  which  means  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 
remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  not  as  they  think  It 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  consistent  with  that  oath  a  judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  'to  adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times."  " 

Black's  three  lectures  ought  to  be  required 
reading  not  only  for  Judges  but  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  They  too  are_sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution  "as  It  is." 

"I  stronglv  believe,"  said  Black,  "that  the 
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basic  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  the  federal  government  should  have  no 
powers  except  tho.se  that  are  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly granted,  and  that  no  department  of 
government—executive,  legislative  or  judi- 
cial—has authority  to  .idd  lo  or  take  from 
the  powers  granted  it  or  the  p<iwers  denied 
it  bv  the  Constitution. 

"Our  written  Constitution  means  to  me 
that  where  .i  power  is  not  in  terms  granted, 
or  not  necessarv  and  proper  to  exercise  a 
power  that  is  granted,  no  such  power  exists 
in  anv  branch  of  the  government.  .  .  ." 

This  IS  what  Southern  conservatives  tor 
generations  have  termed  "the  sound  doc- 
trine "  It  is  the  doctrine  of  strict  construc- 
tion—the rule  of  the  Tenth  Amendment.  It 
is  not  enough.  Black  declares,  that  judges  or 
legislators  should  regard  a  particular  end  as 
desirable,  or  reasonable,  or  socially  attractive. 
The  first  question  that  has  to  be  asked  is 
simply.  "Is  it  constitutional?"  Does  the 
power  exist? 

If  the  people  wish  to  change  their  Consti- 
tution, said  Black,  let  them  change  it  by  the 
amendatorv  process  But  let  us  be  on  guard 
against  "the  rewriting  of  the  Constitution  by 
Judges  under  the  pulse  of  interpretaUon. 
The  warning  is  as  old  ;is  Washington,  as  old 
as  Jefferson;  it  ought  to  be  carved  in  stone 
at  the  high  court  itself:  and  it  ought  to  be 
pounded  into  the  heads  of  our  life-appointed 
judges. 
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Seventh  Anniversary  of  Alliance  for 
Progress— Address  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  spoke  recently  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  His  speech  is  an 
excellent  report  on  the  progress  which 
has  been  made.  It  is  also  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  long-range  commitments 
we  have  made. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hv.m- 
PHREV,  Seventh  Anniversary.  Alliance 
FOR  Progress,  Washington,  DC.  March 
13.  1968 

What  a  rare  privilege  It  Is  to  be  In  your 
assembly  today  and  to  visit  with  you  these 
few  moments  as  we  celebrate  and  commem- 
orate the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Seven  years  ago  tonight  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
stirred  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  by  pro- 
claiming a  new  "Alliance  for  Progress"  Pres- 
ident Kennedv  was  the  first  to  admit  he  re- 
ceived his  inspiration  for  this  commitment  — 
this  broad  program  of  action— from  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves.  The  concept 
and  idea  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
born  in.  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  former  President  of  Brazil,  Doctor 
Kubitschek,  enunciated  what  was  known 
as  "Operation:  Panamerlca "  It  was  from 
this  idea  that  President  Kennedy  formulated 
this  expression  of  our  commitment  called 
the  "Alliance  for  Progress."  This  Alliance  Is 
to  us  a  treaty,   a  commitment.  It  Is  every 


bit  as  sacred,  every  bit  as  meaningful  as  any 
treaty  we  have  ever  signed 

It  IS  -a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  sat- 
isly  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people 
lor    lu>mes.     work    and    land,    health    and 
schools  ••   These   arc   the   words  of   President 
Kennedv.  outUning  lor  you  and  for  all  man- 
kind the  commitment  of  our  peoples  in  this 
hemisphere    for    social    and    economic    prog- 
Later  in  1961.  our  nations  agreed  at  Punta 
.iel    E.ste   "to    unite    in    a   common   effort    to 
bring  our  people  accelerated  economic  prog- 
re«;s   and    broader   social    ju.stlce    within    the 
iramework  of  personal  dignity  and  personal 
liberty  "  Again,  those  are  beautiful  words  of 
commitment,  .all  within  the  democratic  tra- 
dition;  but  they  are  more  than  words,  they 
;ire  a  solemn  oblieatlon 

The  declarations  were  brave  ones.  Our 
goals  are  bold  and  audacious,  for  we  aimed, 
those  seven  vears  ago.  toward  the  broad  real- 
ization of  human  aspirations  which  had  gone 
unmet  for  generations 

Now  we  look  at  where  we  stand  seven 
vears  later  There  are  many  who  claim  our 
declarations  were  empty,  false  promises,  that 
our  goals  will  remain  forever  beyond  our 
reach.  I  call  these  people  the  perennial  pes- 
slmlsts  of  hlstorv,  and  every  generation  has 
them  Thev  are  men  of  little  faith  upon 
whom  no  civilization  could  ever  depend 

They  |K>int  w  a  rising  birth  rate  They 
point  to  wliolp  roinon.'=  !Plt  !.s<->I-Ue<:l  and  b.ick- 
ward  Thev  sec  children  L^rowing  up  without 
adequate  schooling  or  nourishment  They 
[>oiiit,  mo.st  of  all.  ;o  \vh.u  they  believe  to  Ije 
un^hakeablo  characteristics  ol  m.iu'.-  nature 
the  meaner  habii '--which  have  led  to  op- 
pression, lo  .'social  .md  economic  injustice, 
and  to  the  exploitation  of  one  man  for  the 
ijenefit  ol  .inother. 

TUe^e  pe.-jsjml.sts  may  be  right.  But  I  do  tiot 
think  so  There  are  many  l.-icts  whlcli  .show 
that  tlie  Alliance  works. 

riie  first  IS  th.it  -.ve  are  determined  tli.it  it 
wlU  work.  Since  1960.  primary  .school  fiin.;:- 
•  n.-nt  iiicrca.sed  bv  .'^0  i)er  cent  an.d  secondary 
.^ch(x.>l  cnro'.'.rnent  by  more  than  100  per  cent, 
Tlipse  ,ire  no  small  achievements 

i'here  is  increa.slr.e  net  nUTlcultural  pro- 
duction and,  more  imr>ortant.  net  tood  ]>Tn- 
(iuction-  food  beyond  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

When  rhe  AKlance  was  conceived  in  U(bl. 
t!ie  original  jd.ui  wius  lor  .i  gross  inve.'^ttnent 
by  Latin  American  i-artinpants  '<:  HO  )>ot 
cent.  However,  that  investment  has  beer.  HO 
j)pr  ''cnt  of  the  total 

And  during  this  time,  liave  kept  our  ^^  |_i'p 
of  the  bargain  bv  providina  a  total  ui  $7  7 
billion  Thus,  we  are  keeping  our  commit- 
ment in  monev  init.  more  importantly,  keep- 
ing our  commltmerit  in  determination  .md 
m  -sDlrit 

ri.ere    -tre    manv    other    facts    announced 
here  todav— new  roads,  telecommunication.-, 
modern  industrv.  and  reL'ioiial  development. 
In   implementing   the  Alliance   for   Proere.ss 
we  liave  converted  the  original  concept  ot  a 
rooper.itive  effort  into  .i   concrete,  multilat- 
eral  declsion-makinu  bodv:  the  iLter-Amen- 
can  Committee  on  the  Alll.ance  lor  Progress 
Today    the    Alliance    for    Progress    is    the 
st.mdard  bv  wlv.ch  political  leaders  and  u-ov- 
crnment.5  arc  ludeed- even  in  those  countries 
which  do  not   fully  adhere  to  the  .standard. 
And  this  IS  perhaps  the  most  imtXTtint  tact 
of   all   in   rebutt.a   to   those   who   doubt   our 
capacity  for  creating  change.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  create  chanee  at  the  .same  time  you  pre- 
serve o'der— to   nave  order  even   as  you  en- 
courase   the  creation  of  chanee    Our  course 
for  the  future  was  clearly  outlined  last  year 
when  the  Presidents  ol  the  republics  of  our 
hemisphere  met  in  Punta  del  Este.  At  this 
meeting  a  historic  decision  was  taken  to  give 
top  priority  to  the  economic  integration  of 
the  hemisphere. 
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President  Lyndon  Johnson  reafBrmed  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  that 
cause,  and  he  came  back  to  our  country  and 
spoke  of  this  as  the  decade  of  urgency,  re- 
minding the  people  that  we  must  get  on  with 
this  Important  work. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
hemisphere  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  open- 
ing up  the  Inner  frontiers  of  the  South 
American  continent.  They  agreed  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  stimulating  intra-reglonal 
trade  through  temporary  preferential  trad- 
ing agreements.  They  agreed  on  the  urgency 
of  accelerating  the  modernization  of  agri- 
culture and  the  rural  areas.  They  agreed  on 
the  urgency  of  the  dissemination  of  tech- 
nology through  the  establishment  of  new 
regional  Institutes.  They  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity and  the  urgency  to  devote  vastly  In- 
creased resources  to  health  and  education  In 
every  land.  And  those  agreements  are  now 
being  carried  out.  That  Is  our  action  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow. 

The  question  Is:  Will  It  and  can  It  be  suc- 
cessful? Ultimately  success  will  not  depend 
so  much  on  our  resources— we  have  the  re- 
sources, or  on  plans  and  policies— we  have 
the  plans  and  the  policies,  or  even  on  our 
tangible  assets,  as  important  as  they  are. 
Success  will  depend  ultimately  on  our  com- 
mitment, our  will  to  achieve  success. 

Just  how  d?ep  is  our  commitment  to  a 
Just  and  peaceful  revolution  In  this  hemi- 
sphere? Just  iiow  deep  Is  our  belief  that  in- 
dividual human  freedom  and  dignity  are 
worthv  of  our  sacrifice? 

If  our  commitment  and  our  belief  are  deep 
enough.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  nnd 
the  wav  to  provide  the  other  necessary 
things.  If  our  belief  and  uir  commitment 
and  will  are  not  deep  enoueh.  no  amount  of 
t.anelble  assets  will  accomplish  our  goal. 

All  of  us — and  I  include  mv  country — 
must  be  willing  to  sust.iin  the  effort  and 
the  vision— the  vision  we  had  laid  before  us 
seven  years  ago  and  reaffirmed  only  a  year 
;igo;  the  vision  that  will  be  necessary  to 
build  upon  our  beginnings. 

In  this  troubled  world,  people  everywhere 
are  watching  to  see  If  we  are  capable  of 
achieving  our  goals.  For  If  we  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, dedicated  as  we  are  to  the  rights  of 
man,  endowed  as  we  are  with  the  mean^  to 
take  the  course  of  history  In  our  hands,  if 
we  fall,  what  hope  may  others  ever  have? 

Therefore  a  double  duty  is  ours.  First,  the 
dutv  and  responsibility  of  fulfilling  our  com- 
mitments to  ourselves.  And.  secondly,  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  fulfilling  our  commit- 
ments so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  take 
hope. 

We  have  the  chance — we  have  the  obliga- 
tion—to  create  the  New  World  our  fore- 
fathers talked  of  and  sought — a  world  not 
new  in  Its  principalities  and  kingdoms,  nor 
In  the  glory  of  Its  monuments  and  Its 
armies,  but  a  world  new  in  this  final  achiev- 
able reality:  That  each  child — and  a  child 
always  represents  God's  faith  In  the  future — 
that  each  child  might  enter  human  society 
with  the  right  to  health,  with  the  right  to 
education,  with  the  right  to  hope,  the  right 
to  free  expression  and  the  right  to  human 
opportunity  because  we  of  this  generation 
willed  that  It  be  so. 

I  consider  the  Alliance  for  Progress  our 
gift  to  those  yet  unborn,  to  people  who  will 
want,  as  we  have  wanted,  to  live  In  freedom. 
What  we  do  now  will  determine  what  will 
happen  to  them  In  their  time. 

So  I  come  to  you  today  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  one  of  the  pessimists  of  history.  I  am 
a  prudent  optimist.  We  have  the  means,  we 
have  the  capacity,  we  have  the  know-how, 
we  have  the  assets  required  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progrese.  And  I 
think  we  have  the  will.  Let's  resolve  that  we 
do. 
Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
The  Unchecked  Check 


Apnl  3,  1968 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVKS 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger 
in  application  of  the  principle  of  bene- 
ficent despotism  is,  of  course,  that  while 
this  particular  despot  is  beneficent,  the 
next  one  might  be  a  tyrant.  No  system 
is  desirable  that  permits  a  despot  in  con- 
trol of  government. 

Our  assurance  of  protection  against 
such  a  calamity  was  supposedly  built  into 
the  American  Constitution  by  its  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  dividing  powers 
between  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial  branches.  Unfortunately,  the 
final  arbiter  in  respect  to  the  limitation 
of  these  powers  under  this  same  Consti- 
tution is  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  itself 
one  of  the  checks  and  balances. 

Given  a  runaway  Court  that  deliber- 
ately decides  to  ignore  or  rewrite  the 
Constitution  in  its  own  view  and  we  are 
in  a  heck  of  a  mess.  Tliis  is  because  there 
is  no  appeal  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  anyone  anywhere,  and  its  members  are 
appointed  for  life. 

Warning  of  the  dangerous  trend  of  the 
present  High  Court  is  no  less  than  one 
of  the  Court's  own  members  who  has 
often  .^ided  with  the  controversial,  but 
now  appears  greatly  concerned  that  the 
Court  has  gone  too  far — as  it  has. 

I  commend  to  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  all  Members,  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black  appearing  in  James 
Kilpatricks  column  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  2.  1968: 

Do  Not  Rewrite  Constitution,  Justice 
Black  Warns 
(By   James   J.    Kilpatrlck) 
The  sharpest  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  does  not  come,  as  you  might  imagine, 
from  lawvers.  editors,  or  Southern  members 
of  the  Congress.  At  best  they  deliver  small- 
arms   fire.   The   most   telling   assaults   come 
from  members  of  the  Court  itself,  thunder- 
ing at  each  other  in  written  dissents  or  on 
the  scholarlv  stump. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  dean  of  the  Court, 
rolled  out  the  big  guns  a  couple  of  weeks 
.ago  in  three  lectures  before  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School.  His  chief  target  was 
the  permissive  school  of  Jurisprudence  In 
which  such  professors  as  Earl  Warren,  Wil- 
liam Brennan  and  Abe  Portas  are  leading 
philosophers.  On  the  same  evening  that 
Black  was  blazing  away  in  New  York,  Portas 
wals  returning  some  fire  from  Washington. 
Their  eminences  do  not  attack  each  other 
by  name,  of  course.  The  rhetoric  of  in-house 
denunciation  is  high-toned  stuff.  But  no 
one  could  doubt  whom  Black  had  In  mind 
when  he  spoke  at  Columbia  of  his  views 
on  constitutional  interpretation  In  contrast 
to  the  views  of  those  who  shall  be  nameless. 
For  his  own  part,  said  Black,  he  believes 
that  Judges  "should  always  try  faithfully  to 
follow  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
as  actually  written."  The  key  rule  In  con- 
struction is  the  intention  of  the  framers. 
Judges  ought  to  place  themselves  "as  nearly 
as  possible"  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  Its  several 
amendments.  Judges  ought  to  follow  "the 
literal  meaning  of  words." 

Harumph,  said  FortEis,  speaking  In  Wash- 
ington. The  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
not  "static  symbols."  They  are  "subject  to 


the  changes  wrought  by  the  passage  of 
time."  And  who  Is  to  say  what  changes  have 
been  wrought?  The  courts  are  to  say  this — 
and  more  precisely,  the  high  court. 

Not  so,  said  Black  in  New  York.  "The 
courts  are  given  power  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  other  laws,  which  means  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend 
or  remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  as  It  Is,  not  as  they  think 
It  should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  consistent  with  that  oath  a  judge 
can  arrogate  to  himself  a  power  'to  adapt 
the  Constitution  to  new  times.'  " 

Black's  three  lectures  ought  to  be  required 
reading  not  only  for  Judges  but  also  for 
members  of  the  Congress.  They  too  are  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution  "as  It  Is." 

"I  strongly  believe  "  said  Black,  "that  the 
basic  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  the  federal  government  should  have 
no  powers  except  those  that  are  expressly 
or  Impliedly  granted,  and  that  no  depart- 
ment of  government — executive,  legislative 
or  Judicial — has  authority  to  add  to  or  take 
from  the  powers  granted  it  or  the  powers 
denied  It  by  the  Constitution. 

"Our  written  Con.stltutlon  means  to  me 
that  where  a  power  is  not  In  terms  granted, 
or  not  necessary  and  proper  to  exercise  a 
power  that  Is  granted,  no  such  power  exists 
In  any  branch  of  the  government.  .  .  ." 

This  is  what  Southern  conservatives  for 
generations  have  termed  "the  sound  doc- 
trine." It  Is  the  doctrine  of  .^trlct  construc- 
tion— the  rule  of  the  Tenth  Amendment.  It 
is  not  enough.  Black  declares,  that  Judges 
or  legislators  should  regard  a  partlcul.xr  end 
as  desirable,  or  reasonable,  or  socially  attrac- 
tive. The  first  question  that  has  to  be  asked 
Is  simply,  "Is  it  constitiUionaP"  Does  the 
power  exist? 

If  the  people  wish  to  change  their  Consti- 
tution, said  Black,  let  them  change  It  by 
the  amendatory  process.  But  let  us  be  on 
guard  against  "the  rewriting  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Judges  under  the  guise  of  inter- 
pretation." The  warning  Is  as  old  as  Wash- 
ington, as  old  as  Jefferson;  It  ought  to  be 
carved  In  stone  at  the  high  court  Itself:  and 
It  ought  to  be  pounded  into  the  heads  of 
our  Ufe-appolnted  Judges. 


April  3,  1968 


The  President's  Speech 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "The  President's 
Speech,"  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
'J'ribune  of  April  1, 1968. 

The  editorial  analyzes  the  outstand- 
ing speech  made  by  the  President,  In 
which  he  described  his  attempts  to  come 
to  grips  in  a  peaceful  maimer  with  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  speech  which 
contains  a  number  of  proposals  that  I 
believe  are  of  significant  Interest, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Speech 

President  Johnson  last  night  delivered 
what  future  historians  may  record  as  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  presidency,  a  speech 
that  may  prove  to  be  the  principal  turning 
point  in  his  administration.  A  stunned  na- 
tion today  will  be  appraising  President  John- 
son's decision  not  to  seek  or  accept  renomi- 


natlon.  and  assessing  the  future  Impact  of 
this  decision  upon  the  crucial  political  steps 
to  be  taken  by  both  major  parties  later  this 

^  We  believe  the  President's  speech  was 
statesmanship  on  a  plane  commensurate 
with  the  traditions  and  ideals  associated  with 
the  nation's  highest  office.  Mr  .  Johnson 
clearly  placed  the  needs  of  the  nation  above 
partisan  advantage  to  himself  or  to  the  party 
under  whose  political  banner  he  has  served 
in  Washington  for  more  than  three  decades. 
His  decision  to  cease  the  bombing  of  most 
of  North  Vietnam  for  an  mdetermlnate 
period  is  a  courageous  one.  both  because  of 
the  political  risks  at  home  and  because  the 
shift  implies  recognition  that  his  previous 
policy  was  not  succeeding. 

The  President's  decision  to  send  only  13.500 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  support  the  11.000  sent 
recentlv  reflects  growing  American  opposi- 
tion toward  a  further  buildup  of  American 
forces  in  a  stalemated  land  war  in  Asia.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  warned  last  night 
that  the  war  Is  principally  theirs  to  prosecute, 
and  that  American  fighting  men  cannot  win 
lor  South  Vietnam  what  its  cliizens  are  un- 
willing to  do  for  themselves.  Significantly, 
the  President  last  night  expressed  the  hope 
that  "all  the  South  Vietnamese."  a  descrip- 
tion which  presumably  includes  the  Viet 
Cong,  could  chart  their  course  free  of  outside 
interferences. 

The  President  reminded  the  world  that 
there  is  a  useful  role  for  other  nations-^he 
mentioned  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
co-ch.airmen  of  the  Geneva  conferences-  to 
plav  m  obtaining  peace  lor  Southeast  Asia. 
The  British  have  long  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness for  such  a  role.  We  hope  the  Russians 
now  will  come  forward  a  No.  even  though 
there  are  reasons,  including  their  relation- 
ships with  China  and  North  Vietnam,  that 
such  a  role  mav  be  diflicult  for  Ru.ssia. 

The  President  aeain  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  and  act  upon  its  Iiscal 
responsibilities.  The  Congress  must  incre.ise 
taxes  unpopular  though  this  may  be  in  an 
election  year,  because  such  a  step  is  needed 
to  lessen  the  dangers  of  Inflation  at  home  and 
'o  restore  confidence  abroad  in  the  American 
economy.  The  President  spoke  with  realism 
and  coiirage.  We  hope  Congress  responds  In 

kind. 

By  removing  himself  from  personal  com- 
petition for  the  next  four  years  of  the  presi- 
dency. President  Johnson  has.  we  believe, 
greatly  Improved  the  nation's  opportunity 
to  achieve  those  goals  to  which  most  Ameri- 
cans—Including Vice-President  Humphrey 
and  Sens.  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  on  one 
side  and  former  Vice-President  Nixon  and 
Gov.  Rockefeller  on  the  other— subscribe. 
We  hope  that  the  credibility  gap  that  has 
dogged  the  Johnson  administration  will  now 
be  dissolved  bv  the  President's  action  of  last 
night.  Let  the  North  Vietnamese  reassess 
America's  desire  for  peace  with  honor.  Let 
other  nations  reassess  their  general  belief 
that  no  real  peace  negotiations  can  take 
place  before  the  November  election.  Let  the 
American  people  reassess  their  own  disunity. 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  generous 
offer  toward  peace  In  the  world  and  toward 
imity  In  our  land,  and  perhaps  this  offer 
will  "someday  be  measured  as  his  greatest 
act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
The  River  War  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
72d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  June 
Iversen,  a  resident  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  what  her  son,  Arleigh  C. 
Felch,  signalman  second  class,  on  the 
U.S.S.  Hunterdon  County.  U.S.  Navy,  sent 
to  her  about  the  river  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  River  War   in'   Vietnam 

I  By  Arleigh  C.  Felch) 

Another  beautiful  day  in  Vietiuim  is  well 

under   way   as    the   USS   Hunterdon   County 

iLST-838)  winds  her  way  up  the  Ham  Luong 

River  in  the  war  torn  country  of  Vietnam. 

Starting  from  her  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ham  Luong  River,  she  steamed  up  the 
river  10  the  town  of  Ben  Tre  where,  after  a 
hard  morning  of  shellinK  the  beaches  just  a 
few  hundred  vards  oil  her  sides.  .•,he  settled 
down  for  a  night's  rest  before  continuing  on 
to  the  city  of  My  Tho  about  '35  or  40  miles 
farther  up  tho  river. 

In  certain  deslcnated  areas,  called  Free  Fire 
Zones,  she  coiitiiuied  to  pour  her  withering 
hre  iroin  lier  40-mni  guns.  Tiie  total  amount 
of  destruction  to  the  enemy  remains  a  mys- 
terv  due  to  the  dense,  ovcrh.mging  brush 
.aul  the  lliick  t;r  iwths  of  palm  trees. 

The  final  destination  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  l.s  still  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
to  most  of  the  crew  but  as  on  all  naval  ships. 
the  rumors  flv  fast  :md  furious.  Some  say 
we're  on  our  way  to  the  DMZ  Otliers  say  it's 
to  Da  Naiig.  No  one  really  knows  for  sure 
except  the  cho.sen  lew  at  the  top. 

The  Htmterdon  County  is  one  of  four  re- 
built LST's.  specially  iitted  for  handling  the 
small,  versatile  patrol  boats  that  cruise  up 
and  down  the  river  24  hours  a  day.  checking 
sampans  and  stopping  the  carrying  of  much- 
needed  supplies  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

Wherever  the  Hunterdon  County  goes  on 
this  river,  her  PBR's.  as  the  small  boats  are 
known,  will  go  with  her.  Many  times  the 
group  resembles  a  large  Uisk  force  of  the 
Navv  In  miniature. 

The  runs  up  and  down  the  rivers  are 
treacherous  and  many  times  the  bottom  of 
the  river  is  only  a  few  feet  below  the  keel 
of  the  ship.  Sometimes  ."he  even  runs  up  on 
sand  bars  that  block  her  way.  But  she  was 
designed  to  run  aground  and  pull  off  again 
so.  with  a  few  anxious  moments,  she  backs 
off  the  high  ground  and  continues  on  her 
wav  up  the  river  towards  her  destination. 

In  the  short  time  that  these  four  ships 
have  been  operating  In  the  rivers  of  Vietnam 
they  have  shown  their  versatility  and  Impor- 
tance many  times  over. 

As  a  mobile  base  for  the  PBR's  they  are 
less  vulnerable  than  a  set  shore  station  and 
can  still  give  their  boats  the  serving  and 
maintenance  they  require  to  perform  their 
Job  on  the  rivers. 

They  provide  a  home  for  the  sailors  that 
man  the  small  boats  and,  although  a  little 
crowded,  there  are  recreational  facilities  to 
help  the  orew  through  the  long  days  they 
must  spend  out  here  without  the  company 
of  other  than  the  same  men  they  see  day  In 
and  day  out. 

It's  a  brand  new  type  of  sailor  that  runs 
this  kind  of  war.  He  Isn't  the  man  sitting  be- 
hind a  big  gun  5  or  10  miles  out  at  sea  try- 
ing to  soften  up  the  beach  for  the  Marines. 
He  has  to  go  In  and  meet  the  enemy  on  his 
own  ground  and  In  his  own  country.  He  has 
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had  to  learn  how  to  live  In  a  way  that  la  new 
and  strange  to  him.  When  he  gets  Into  a 
fire  fight  It  isn't  the  Impersonal  destruction 
of  two  mighty  ships  of  war;  It's  a  personal 
struggle  for  survival  against  a  personal  en- 
emy who  wants  to  destroy  him  and  all  he 

stands  for.  ,.  ,   .    _ 

At  the  same  time  he  has  to  be  a  helping 
hand  to  the  oppressed  South  Vietnamese 
people  who  are  taxed  and  terrorized  by  the 
Viet  Cong  for  supplies  and  men.  He  has  to 
be  a  life  saver  for  sampans  that  have  over- 
turned in  the  river  and  he  has  to  be  a  doctor 
for  the  sick  and  the  aged. 

Every  little  bit  of  help  he  gives  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  furthers  the  cause  for 
which  he  is  nghUng  and  endears  him  Just  a 
little  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  is  fighting.  .^      ^    , 

Tlie  men  on  the  LST's  are  a  new  breed  ot 
sailor  also,  but  In  a  different  way. 

They  have  had  to  learn  to  go  for  long  pe- 
riod<5  on  the  rivers  without  the  coveted  privi- 
lege of  Ubertv.  He's  lucky  to  even  see  a  wo- 
man the  whole  time  he's  on  station,  and  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  he  does  have  Is  the  boat 
that  carries  him  to  the  junk  bases,  where 
he  can  nululge  In  .i  lew  lukewarm  beers  and 
play    a    game   of    volleyball    or   football. 

•The  Hunterdon  County  has  been  out  on 
the  river  lor  more  than  GO  days  now  and  she 
has  another  CO  or  more  to  go  before  she  will 
see  the  sight  of  land  where  the  men  can 
mingle  with  people  and  see  the  sights  of  a 
citv  and  eniov  them 

Many  long  hours  are  spent  by  him  working 
on  the  PBR's  and  as  often  as  not  he  lias  to  be 
at  general  quarters,  the  Navy's  battle  quar- 
ters, lor  shore  bombardment  on  the  support 
of  ;.n  outpost  under  attack  by  the  VC 

It  isn't  .-.n  easv  life  lor  him.  but  he  ddes 
it  with  pride  ..nd  many  of  the  men  have 
ex-tended  to  continue  the  war  over  here 

Once  aeain  the  United  «t;Ues  has  .shown 
that  lis  versatility  .md  lu?  patriotic  young 
men  are  still  the  backbone  of  one  of  the 
greatest  countries  ever  to  rise  In  the  annals 
of  hlstorv. 

When  you  see  these  young  men  at  home 
for  a  well-earned  leave,  uake  a  close  look  and 
see  how  the  pride  of  a  job  being  done  well 
gives  him  the  bearing  and  stature  of  a  proud 
and  satisfied  man. 

Speaking  for  myself,  as  a  sailor  on  the 
Hunterdon  County,  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  the  group  that  Is  carrymg  the  war  against 
oppression  to  the  oppressors.  I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  our  men  and  equipment 
and  in  mv  heart  I  know  that  in  the  end  we 
will  emerge  as  we  always  have,  victors. 


Winning  the  People  Ii  the  Only  Way  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  short  histories  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Vietnam  appeared 
i-ecently  in  a  column  by  Dennis  D' Antonio 
in  the  Press  Publications.  These  fine 
newspapers  are  published  in  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. Mr.  D' Antonio's  column  explains 
the  importance  of  pacification  in  Viet- 
nam: 

Winning  the   People   Is  the  Only   Wat  in 
Vietnam 
(By  Dennis  D'Antonio) 
The  life  or  death  of  one  person  or  a  thou- 
sand or  a   hundred   thousand   is   really  not 
important. 
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Tlila  philosophy  Is  shared  by  many  high 
rankjng.  decision  making,  officials  who  have 
commuted  forces  against  South  Vietniim  and 
Its  Western  allies.  In  the  loni^-range  plans 
for  victory  mere,  the  loss  of  human  lives  in 
the  war  is  unimportant  to  the  enemy 

The  recent  Communist  ofTen.sive  against 
the  cities  of  the  South  resulted  in  a  major 
psychological  victory  for  the  Viet  Cong— even 
though  thev  lost  thousands  of  men. 

The  oflensive  demonstrated  that  despite 
the  years  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war.  de- 
spite the  billions  of  dollars  poured  into  the 
effort  despite  our  vastly  greater  firepower, 
despite  the  sacrifices  of  20,000  American  lives 
and  countless  more  Vietnamese,  the  Viet 
Cong  can  still  do  what  they  want  when  they 
want. 
Why? 

Two  basic  reasons  appear — finally — to  be 
getting  through  to  the  American  public, 
which  Includes  me 

One  reason  for  the  enemy's  capability  to 
raise  havoc  despite  allied  efforts  is  that  he 
literally  has  manpower  to  burn  and  the  will 
to  do  so  to  gain  a  victory  such  as  we  have 
Just  seen 

History  books  have  recorded  that  the 
French  killed  nearly  a  million  soldier.^  fight- 
ing with  the  Vietminh  before  losing  to  that 
bunch  at  Di£U  Bien  Phu  in  1954  The  French 
threw  In  the- towel  because  they  could  no- 
where near  afford  to  match  the  enemy's  sac- 
rifices. France  lost  more  than  15,000  men  at 
Dlen  Bien  Phu  and  couldn't  absorb  the  loss. 
In  the  recent  Tet  offensive,  the  Viet  Cong 
are  reported  to  have  suffered  30,000  casualties. 
And  they  scored  a  victory!  Even  our  govern- 
ment has  finally  been  forced  to  admit  that 
the  United  States  "suffered  a  severe  setback' 
In  the  Tet  offensive  (quote  Dean  Rusk) 

One  lesson  appears  to  be  emerging:  the 
United  States  cannot  equate  progress,  let 
alone  victory.  In  Vietnam  by  stacking  up 
enemy  bodies. 

Let's  go  back  In  history  a  little  way  and  see 
if  It  doesn't  provide  some  clues  as  to  where 
mistakes  have  been  made  and  what  we  might 
do  to  realize  our  efforts  at  trying  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia  from  falling  Into  Conununlst  hands. 

The  nrst  Western  contact  with  Vietnam 
was  made  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Por- 
tuguese who  began  to  trade  there. 

The  Spanish,  Dutch,  English  and  French 
subsequently  fol'owed  the  Portuguese. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
hostilities  broke  out  with  France.  The  Viet- 
namese came  out  on  the  short  end  and  were 
forced  to  submit  to  French  colonization  be- 
ginning in  1862.  (Hence  the  beginning  of  bad 
public  relations  between  West  and  the  East 
In  that  area.) 

The  Japanese  accomplished  a  military 
occupation  of  Vietnam  during  the  fall  of  1940 
and  succeeded  In  ousting  the  French  from 
Its  administration  of  the  country  shortly 
before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  subse- 
quent lack  of  any  organized  government 
threw  the  country  Into  turmoU. 

Some  Vietnamese  made  efforts  to  restore 
order  but  were  hindered  by  the  Japanese. 
More  conflict.  (And  about  time  for  the  Com- 
munists to  start  exploiting  the  situation.) 

The  League  lor  the  Independence  of  Viet- 
nam was  founded  by  dissident  Vietnamese 
during  World  War  U.  The  abbreviation  for 
the  League  was  Vietminh,  meaning  Vietnam- 
ese nationalists.  It  was  Communist  infil- 
trated. (Bv  the  time  the  U.S.  jumped  into  the 
pot  after  "Dlen  Bien  Phu,  the  Communists 
had  already  gained  a  solid  foothold;  they 
were  right  in  there  pitching  before  average 
Americans  ever  heard  of  the  country  i 

The  Vietminh  did  not  make  substantial 
progress  In  attempts  to  oust  the  Japanese 
despite  the  fact  that  many  Vietnamese,  who 
were  led  to  believe  they  were  fighting  for 
independence,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Viet- 
minh. 

Then  World  War  II  came  to  shattering  end 
for  Japan,  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was   able   to 
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establish   a    government    in   Hanoi    without 
resistance. 

The  French  came  back,  of  course,  and  the 
subsequent  French  Indochina  War  was  In- 
evitable 

Under  the  Geneva  agreements,  made  after 
the  French  defeat,  the  country  was  divided 
into  present  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
North  became  Communist  controlled  and 
the  Communi.st,s  began  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  Westernised  half,  the  .South,  under  their 
control  also. 

The  United  States  saw  this  as  a  threat  to 
free  world  security  and  greatly  increased 
miliU\rvaid  to  the  South  in  1961. 

By  this  brief  and,  a.s  far  as  I  can  tell,  sub- 
stantiallv  accurate  history,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  Communists  have  capitalized  on 
perpetuating  a  distrust  of  the  West  among 
the  Vietnamese  people  That  was  not  so  hard 
to  do  after  more  than  60  years  of  French 
administration  in  the  country,  during  which 
time  the  Vietnamese  were  taken  advantage 
of 

To  oversimplify  the  situation,  the  Commu- 
nists are  telling  the  Vietnamese  people  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  take  over  where 
the  French  left  off.  And  many  of  the  people, 
understandably,  believe  it- 

Whlch  finallV  brings  us  to  the  second  rea- 
son why  we  have  failed  to  make  substantial 
progress  m  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
south  Vietnam.  A  lot  of  Vietnamese  dis- 
trusted us  before  we  ever  went  there  because 
we  are  Western  and  they  have  had  only  bad 
relations  with  the  West.  It's  not  so  hard 
then  for  the  Vietnamese  to  believe  the  Com- 
munists when  they  say  the  United  States  is 
in  Vietnam  only  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  people,  like  the  French  had  done. 

At  best,  the  pei^ple  in  the  South  are  sit- 
ting on  the  fence  between  the  US.  and  the 
Communists. 

Stacking  up  bodies  won't  win  the  war.  We 
h.ive  to  wm  t!ie  people's  trust. 


Ajyril  3,  1968 


The  75th  Anniversary  of  Sunkist  Growers, 
Inc. 


HON   GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  nonprofit  organization  which  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  citrus  cooperative  in 
the  world,  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  is  cele- 
brating its  75th  anniversary. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  co- 
operating citrus  growers  in  California 
and  Arizona  and  its  operations  have  been 
studied  and  copied  throughout  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  the  cooperative's  research 
and  development  program,  more  than 
400  uses  have  been  found  for  fresh  citrus, 
and  new  machinery  has  been  developed 
for  the  harvesting  and  packing  of  citrus 
fruits.  Through  its  worldwide  distribu- 
tion of  fresh  fruit  and  other  citrus  prod- 
ucts, the  organization  has  developed  a 
global  reputation  for  supplying  quality 
items  until  today  the  name  Sunkist  is 
linked  ever>-where  irrevocably  with 
thoughts  of  good  health,  good  taste,  good 
living  and  good  management. 

In  addition,  the  Sunkist  organization 
stands  today  as  a  foremost  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  dedicated, 
responsible  men  working  freely  with 
their  own  talents  and  resources  under 
our  private  enterprise  system. 

In  connection  with  Sunkist's  anniver- 
sary   observance,    the   State   Senate   of 


California  passed  a  special  resolution 
recognizing  the  organization  for  its  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  successful  citrus 
marketing. 

The  resolution,  mounted  and  framed, 
was  presented  to  Milton  M.  Teague,  pres- 
ident of  Sunkist  Growers,  by  State  Sen- 
ator Howard  Way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   Relative  To  Congratu- 
lating Sunkist  Growers.  Inc. 
Whereas,    the    California    citrus    industry 
has  been  a  mainstay  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  The  Golden  State;  and 

Whereas.  California  citrus  fruit  produc- 
tion, processing  and  marketing  provide  em- 
ployment and  economic  well-being  for  thou- 
sancjs  of  Callfornians;  and 

Whereas,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the 
graj^frult  and  their  products  are  vital  to 
human  health  and  are  favorite  foods 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas.  Sunkist  Growers.  Inc.  has  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  led  the  Califor- 
nia citrus  industry  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  its  present  status  as  a  world  leader 
in  citrus  production  and  marketing;   and 

Whereas,  the  continued  success  of  Sun- 
kist Growers.  Inc..  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the 
principle  of  farmers  working  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit  through  cooperative 
free  enterprise;  and 

Whereas,  Sunkist  Growers.  Inc.  has  brought 
fame  and  wealth  to  California  through  its 
innovations  in  marketing,  pioneering  In 
farmer  service,  and  dedication  to  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  and  consumer  service: 

and 

Whereas,  this  year  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  is  the  occasion  of  the  Seven- 
ty-fifth Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Sun- 
kist Growers,  Inc.;   now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  congratulate 
the  over  9.000  grower-members  of  Sunkist 
Growers,  Inc.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  asso- 
ciation's Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  and 
commend  them  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship they  have  provided  to  the  citrus  indtis- 
try  and  for  their  distinguished  service  to 
California  agriculture;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 


April  S,  1968 
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President's    Magnificent   Display   of 
Patriotisin  Draws  National  Acclaim 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Avril  3,  196S 

Mr.  E'\nNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Nation  was  stunned  and  shocked  by 
President  Johnson's  dramatic  announce- 
ment that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
"Vietnam  and  to  national  unity  at  home. 

There  has  been  an  almost  universal  ac- 
claim of  the  President  and  his  patriotic, 
unselfisn  acl^his  placing  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  ahead  of  any  personal  con- 
siderations. In  this  connection  excellent 
editorials  have  appeared  in  the  Nashville 
Termessean,  the  Nashville  Banner,  and 
the   -Washington    Evening    Star,    all    of 


which  pay  tribute  to  what  columnist 
Daiid  Lawrence  descibes  as  President 
Johnson's  "magnificent  display  of  pa- 
triotism." ^  ^. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  co  - 
leagues  and  the  American  P^oPle  m  his 
historic  and  dramatic  ^jent.  I  P  ace 
herewith  in  the  Record  the.se  editorials, 
as  follows: 

(From      the      Nashville      iTenn..       Banner. 

'  Apr   1.  19681 

PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      SHOCKS     THE      WoRL'>- 
RENUNCIATION   AIMS  AT  NATIONAL  UMTY 

There  is  a  nobility  of  man  that  ^^es  above 
considerations  of  ambition,  pomp  ;'"d  ^Ir- 
cumstance  And  the  American  people  saw  t 
[asT  n  ght  in  their  President;  they  he.ird  it 
n  the  deepiv  moving  utterance  for  that  na- 
tUal  unltVhe  seeks-and  in  behalf  of  which 
he  was  removing  himself  from  candldao 
for  Teelection  lest  the  office  itself-by  polit- 
ical mvolvement-  be  stultified  in  a  t>me  of 

"^re"thrthathecotildnotl..^sa»din 
an  announcement  and  explanation  that  rank 
with  natcsmanshlp's  Great  Papers. 
"^  'witli  America's  .ons  in  the  ^eld  far  awav 
he  said.  "With  America's  future  under  chal- 
lenee  here  at  home,  with  our  hopes-  and  the 
world's  lopes-  for  peace  in  the  >^=^l»"«/^"> 
dav  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shou  d  devote 
^n- hour  of  mv  time  to  .>ny  per.sonal  partisan 
causes  or  to  any  duties  other  than  the  awe- 
some duties  of  this  otiice' 

It  was  conscience  speaking,  with  a  .-ense 
of  dJiv  commanding  .selfless  allegiance^  It 
was  a  definition  of  the  Presidency  rarel 
vouchsafed.  If  indeed  "^^erstood  by  man> 
of  those  seeking  it;  awareness  of  the  fact 
^hulTts  the  inftrument  of  national  sernce 

in  moments  of  supreme  n«'e^-7"°\^''f,  P'^'T 
and  prize  of  partisan  conflict.  It  is  to  the  na- 
?^n's  deterioration  at  any  time  it  becomes 
he  latfer.'the  warning  Mr.  Johnson  herewith 
has  provided  in  more  than  words  .  and 
"rhTs°Iummar?  Of  policies  reasserted  the 
are  points  at  issue  that  will  thoughtfully  ex- 
amined, as  they  should  be.  in  the  campa  gn 
ahead-  and  some  of  them  on  the  domest  c 
?ront  demanding  the  continuing  realistic 
treatment  of  Congress  In  «ercise  of  it.  own 
responsibility.  The  door  is  not  closed  on  that. 
The  President  did  not  expect  it  to  be. 

The  paramount  phase  of  his  message  was 
InT^  co'^^cludlng  paragraphs-the  decision  to 
which  he  Obviously  has  given  his  earful  and 
Jraverful  study  In  arriving  at  t  ^f ^^^^^  v! 
deliberation.  It  is.  he  added  later^  Irrev- 
ocable "  The  Banner  believes  he  meant  ex- 

^"'Z^^'^.^lv^r  has  vigorously  opposed 
many  of  the  President's  domestic  PoUcles.  It 
^peatedly  has  pointed  out  the  necessUy  for 
fiscal  prudence  and  budgetary  reform,  for  na- 
rional  survival.  From  the  beginning  It  op- 
posed or  entrance  into  the  Vietnam  war 
during  the  Kennedy  administration;  but 
once  committed  by  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval Tcongress  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution^ 
The  Banner  hL  supported  the  effort  W  bring 
the  Vietnam  conflict  to  an  honorable  and 
successful  conclusion. 

ThTls  the  least  the  men  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  that  tar-away  land  should  expect 

The  President  presented  a  tearful,  sadden- 
ing picture  of  a  hopelessly  frustrated  man, 
the  proud  architect  of  an  expensive  house 
of  social  and  political  dream-cards  col- 
lapsing onto  his  lap.  before  your  unbellev- 

^''ne  w'as  the  pitiful  victim,  not  only  of  his 
certain  faith  In  himself,  m  his  course  of 
domestic  and  inernational  policy,  l^ut  as  well 
in  his  sometimes  inordinate,  personal  pride 
based  upon  a  record  of  PO»"fl  f^";"^ 
scarcely  matched  in  the  history  of  his  party. 
But  above  all.  he  was  a  casualty  of  the 
faulty  Judgment  and  decisions  of  advisors 
Ike  Robert  McNamara  and  others  who  pro- 


jected him  further  into  the  oosUy  mess  In 
Vietnam  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predecessor,  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  encouragement 
and  advice  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
nomination  renounced  by  the  President. 

Mr  Johnson's  obdurate  adherence  to 
courses  opposed  not  only  by  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  well  :is  bv  a  rapidly  growing  majority  of 
the  electorate,  contributed  to  his  mounting 
difficulties.  ^      »  „» 

On  the  world  iront,  despite  the  handout  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars of  Uncle  Sam's  largesse  since  World  War 
II.  Mr  Johnson's  global  leadership  had  fallen 
to    an   all-time   low. 

While  the  nation's  cro.s.s  national  product 
h.'Kl  climbed  to  a  record  high  during  his 
tenure,  the  drain  on  our  ijold  and  the  strain 
on  our  dollar  !iad  become  hazardous.  I  he 
faiitasv  of  enough  substance  lor  both  guns 
and  butter  laded  like  a  day  that  had  become 
vesterday  The  facts  of  life  are  Inexorable. 
Eventuallv  they  must  be  laced  and  dealt 
with    unless  disaster  overtakes 

It  is  too  soon  to  endeavor  w  lussess  the 
results  of  the  Presldenf.s  decision,  either  on 
the    basis   of    domestic    politics   or   in    world 

.iffatrs. 

But  of  one  thing  the  American  peoi)le  ma\ 
be  sure-  Lvndon  Johnson  has  done  what  he 
honestly  believes  to  be  in  the  best  mteresUs 
of   this  nation  and  its  people 

\nd  in  doing  .so.  lie  proved  that  his  love 
lor  his  countrv  transcends  personal,  political 
imbitlons.  .shockimtly  mocked  by  the  .sneer- 
ing, contemptous  di.-loyalty  ol  many  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party. 

The  tragic  ironv  of  it  all  is  that  millions 
of  Americans  who  were  the  greatest  bene- 
liclanes  of  his  lavish  concern  became  the 
mo.st  vicious  and  vociferous  among  ins 
detractors.  .     .   , 

This  is  the  age-old  story  of  the  benelactor. 

The  memorv  of  man  is  short. 

And  ingratitude  is  the  cardinal  sin  ol  the 
human  race. 
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to  make  a  move  toward  the  conference  table^ 
It  now  cannot  be  argued  that  it  was  simply 
a  political  gambit,  since  it  would  gain  him 
nothing  If  he  is  not  to  be  a  candidate 

He  has  given  his  major  single  legislative 
eoal— a  tax  Increase— a  major  boost  In  Con- 
gress His  appeal  for  it  was  straightforward 
and  '.ws  an  urgent  need  for  the  economic 
he-TJih  of  the  country,  and  the  preservation 
of  faith  in  the  dollar.  „,„♦,- 

He  has  made  onc«  ligaln  the  Democratic 
party  a  viable  political  institution,  ;is  he  said, 
in   the   best  interest   of   the  paJty  and   the 

"^^^In  effect  Mr  Johnson  h.is  taken  notice  of 
his  own  political  popularity;  he  has  come  to 
grips  with  the  division  brought  on  by  war. 
with  the  political  conflict  impending  and  the 
course  of  peace  ahead.  At  ths  point  1"  his 
long  struggle,  Mr.  Johnson  has  decided  to 
stand  iiilde  and  let  history  be  his  judge. 

Whatever  that  Judgment  about  the  war  in 
Asia  it  can  be  said  that  domestically  he  car- 
ried forward  with  great  success  the  prf>Bres- 
.slve  policies  inaugurated  before  him  by  the 
lat,e  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  those  he 
initiated  himself. 

He  has  fought  consistently  for  the  economic 
advant.T«e  of  aU  Americans  and  hiul  It  not 
been  for  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  his  record 
might  h.ivo  bene  much  greater  This  record 
notwith.standiiig.  Mr  John.son  had  declined 
con.siderahlv  m  popularliv  among  the  voters 
Mr  Johnson  hru^  now  st.ite<l  clearly  he  will 
not  -.eok  the  nomination  He  n...v  made  the 
announcement  In  .unplf*  time  for  the  Demo- 
cratic p.irty  to  look  about  and  provide  .or 
new  leader.^hlp. 

In  -he  intervening  time.  Mr.  Jnhn.son  a.p- 
parentlv  irom  his  words-  intends  to  devote 
liim-^elf  iullv  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency  and  to  trying  to  .secure 
peuelul  termination  of  the  w.ir  in  .\s!a.  Per- 
iiaps  lie  f  iiinoi.  but  Hanoi  mii.st  surelv  weigh 
this  development  with  gre.it  deliberation, 
.since  It  comeK  from  a  leader  who  ha.s  ,ald  he 
relinqui.'hes  .iiiy  political  amb;lion 


[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Apr.   1.   1968] 
Mr.  Johnson  Stands  Aside  To  Let  Hi.story 
Be  JfDCE 
President    Lvndon    Johnson's    announce- 
ment that   he   will   not    seek   or   ;iccept   the 
nomination  of  his  party  has  had  its  stun- 
ning impact  on  America  and   the  world.  It 
was  clearly  and  definitely  stated. 

For  the  second  time  in  modern  history,  a 
war  in  .-Vsla  has  brought  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident to  make  such  an  announcement.  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  statement  was  reminiscent 
of  that  of  President  Harry  Truman  who 
also  after  seven  perilous  years  as  leader  of 
the  world's  greatest  democracy,  announced 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Trtunan  had 
taken  over  the  presidency  in  time  of  cnsis. 
Both  had  won  re-election  in  their  own  right. 
Both  had  been  involved  in  an  Asian  con- 
flict in  which  there  was  division  at  home  and 
which  seemed  imsolvable. 

But  If  Mr.  Truman's  problems  were  great. 
President  Johnson's  have  been  greater.  For 
seven  vears,  the  man  from  Texas  has  strug- 
gled, bending  his  utmost  energies  to  do  his 
best  and  to  do  what  he  considered  was  his 
duty. 

His  high  offlce  has  brought  him  disap- 
pointment and  great  frustration  Perhaps 
his  announcement  that  he  will  not  seek  the 
Presidency  again  will  salvage  in  great  part 
that  which  seemed  impossible  had  he  chose 
again   to  run. 

Mr    Johnson's  astonishing  decision  not  to 

seek  the  Presidency  will,  it  seems,  have  three 

major  effects  he  might  not  have  been  able 

to  achieve  had  he  remained  a  candidate. 

He  has  taken  a  bold  step  wward  peace  by 

announcing  that  he  ^^^  ^"/^^'^\^„^^^ol 
mg  of  North  Vietnam  and  by  asking  Hanoi 
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MAONincF  N-  r  Disi  i..«,y  of  Patriotism 

President  Johnson  ha.s  put  principle  .ibove 

pergonal  ..mbltion   In  a  m.itfnlfleMt  display  of 

patriotism,  he  has  asked  the  .American  people 

to  unite  behind  a  constructive  iio'.lcy  to  save 

not  only  Vietnam  but  the  .nher  nations  of 

the  wo.-'ld  as  well  .is  the  United  States  from 

'he   threats   of  CommunUt   ImperL-ilism 

Whether  the  Hanoi  government  and  its 
spon.sors— the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China- 
accept  right  awav  Johnson's  .-sincere  pro- 
posals for  a  peace  negotiation,  the  air  .it 
least  has  been  cleared.  The  world  knows 
that  the  United  States  genuinely  wants  an 
end  to  the  war  but  also  that  it  does  not  in- 
•end  to  .<;eek  'peace  at  any  price' 

Bv  ■■■.-Ithdrawlng  from  the  presidential  race. 
Johnson,  in  effect,  puts  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  all  the  cand:d..tes  of  both 
p.arties  on  the  spot  The  President's  peace 
plan  now  will  be  considered  on  its  merits 
;md  wir.  be  -eparated  from  the  political  cam- 
paign—a  fortunate  development  at  a  critical 
time  :n  .\merlcan  history. 

Whv  did  'he  President  announce  that 
he  would  no-  accept  renom;nation'>  He  prob- 
ably was  influenced  by  a  variety  of  reasons 
Five  vears  and  two  months  i:i  the  presi- 
dency" is  a  long  time  for  any  man  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  White  Hou.se  nowadays 
especially  with  his  henlth  record  .Mso^  no 
matter  how  earnest  he  mieht  have  been  in 
his  campaignine.  he  would  have  been  handi- 
capped -.n  discussins  the  Vietnam  'f  ;'r^^"fj^ 
..♦^  what  he  would  be  saying  would  be  dis- 
counted  as  h..vlng  a  political  moUvation. 

If  Bobbv  Kennedy  had  defeated  Johnson 
•  or  -he  r.ommatian.  it  -.vould  have  been 
humlUatm.  for  LBJ,  If  both  fen  McCarthy 
and  sen.  Kennedy  were  depnved  -f  the  nom- 
matlcn  after  a  bitter  contest  with  the  Presl- 
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dent,  the  disunity  in  the  party  woiUd  have 
hurt  Lyndon  Johnson's  chances  of  reelection. 
If  Vice  President  Humphrey  becomes 
the  presidential  nominee  and  Is  elected, 
it  will  be  a  vindication  for  Lyndon  Johnson. 
So.  all  in  all.  the  President  decided  on  a 
course  of  self-denial— and  one  which  will 
give  him  a  distinguished  place  in  history. 

There  are  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are 
still  skeptical.  They  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent—If  he  has  a  lucky  break  and  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  ended— will  change  his  mind 
and  accept  a  "draft"  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  August.  But  the  chances  are  that 
LBJ,  while  flattered  by  sUch  a  development, 
would  really  prefer,  after  37  years  of  public 
service,  to  retire. 

Who  will  win  at  the  two  national  conven- 
tions? Assuming  that  the  Johnson  proposals 
on  Vietnam  meet  with  public  approval,  it  is 
likely  that  Vice  President  Humphrey  will  be 
the  beneficiary,  and  he  undoubtedly  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Johnson  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

As  for  the  Republican  nomination,  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  now  will  find  himself 
moving  more  and  more  toward  the  Johnson 
position  on  the  Vietnam  question  and  will 
have  to  concentrate  on  domestic  Issues  in 
order  to  win  the  election.  Gov.  Rockefeller 
could  be  -drafted."  He,  however,  would  also 
have  to  come  up  with  programs  on  internal 
problems  that  are  better  than  those  of  Nixon. 
For  hereafter,  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned, 
the  debate  on  International  questions  may 
become  secondary. 

The  Hanoi  government  will  seem  for  awhile 
to  be  negative  about  the  President's  pro- 
posals. But  pressure  from  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  will  be  exerted  in  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  line  up  Moscow  on  the  side 
of  some  kind  of  peace  negotiation— perhaps 
like  the  parleys  which  ended  the  Korean  war. 
Meanwhile.  Americas  policy  in  Vietnam 
will  gradually  be  focused  on  strengthening 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  so  that  fewer 
and  fewer  American  troops  will  be  involved. 
If  this  is  done  and  it  begins  to  look  like  a 
prolonged  conflict.  North  Vietnam  may  have 
second  thoughts  about  ignoring  the  Johnson 
peace  plan. 

Certainly  Jo.^nson  has  made  a  wise  move  in 
centering  world  attention  on  ways  of  settling 
the  Vietnam  war  Peoples  everywhere  will 
soon  learn  that  America  is  not  presenting 
barriers  to  pea:e  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  the 
consequence  of  aggression  that  must  be  faced 
not  only  by  the  nations  in  Asia  but  by  the 
other  powers  around  the  globe  if  progress  is 
to  be  made  toward  world  peace. 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  Simday 
night  win  be  widely  supported  by  world 
opinion.  It  could  furnish  the  basis  at  least 
for  a  real  negotiation  between  the  adversaries 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 
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species.  This  center  would  be  concerned 
with  hardwood  species  growing  on  ap- 
proximately 20  million  acres  of  wetlands 
in  the  coastal  areas  of  South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  center  has  been  planned  for  con- 
struction by  the  Southeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  myself,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  819  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  819 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
South  Carolina  Congre.sslonal  Delegation 
to  Support  the  Construction  of  a  Federal 
Hardwood  Management  Research  Center 
Near  Charleston 

Whereas,  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  Is  planning  a  center  near  Charleston 
to  study  the  management  of  hardwood 
species  "growing  on  approximately  twenty 
million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  coastal 
sections  of  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia:  and 

Whereas,  knowledge  of  management  tech- 
niques for  hardwoods  is  severely  lacking,  and 
It  IS  essential  that  wetlands  in  South  Caro- 
lina be  properly  managed  to  yield  greater 
volumes  of  quality  trees  for  the  growing 
forest  industries,  and  the  scheduled  con- 
.struction  of  -his  facility  is  still  several  years 
away  but  any  effort  which  will  help  to  accel- 
erate construction  of  this  research  center  will 
hasten  the  development  of  hardwood  lands 
in  South  Carolina  and  growth  of  the  forest 
economy  in  this  State.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation  Is  urged  to  support 
in  every  way  possible  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  Hardwood  .Management  Research 
Center  near  Charleston. 

Be  it  further  resotred  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation. 
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Proposed  Construction  of  Federal  Hard- 
wood Management  Research  Center 
Near  Charleston,  S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTK    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
forest  industries  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Research  in  this  vital  area  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  growth  of  this  im- 
portant sector  of  the  southern  economy. 
Recognizing  this,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  has  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  construction 
of  a  center  near  Charleston,  S.C,  to 
study    the    management    of    hardwood 


Minnesota  Editor  Scores  Economic  Myths 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  comment- 
ing on  the  plainly  apparent  shortcom- 
ings of  the  new  economics.  Don  Brown, 
editor  of  the  Waseca,  Minn.,  Jom-nal 
concludes: 

The  new  thoughts  are  long  on  theory  but 
short  on  realities 

Many  of  us  certainly  agree,  and  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Brown's  enlightening  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Talk  to  Each  Othek 

Perhaps  one  t-hing  wrong  with  the  country 
was  expressed  by  a  friend  recently  when  he 
said  that  economists  spend  too  much  time 
talking  to  each  other  and  too  little  time  talk- 
ing with  other  people. 

Back  in  1921  we  took  a  LaSalle  course  in 
advertising  and  it  pointed  out  that  Judging 
copy  or  design  by  your  own  likes  or  dislikes 


is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  an  advertis- 
ing man  can  make. 

This  is  somewhat  the  position  a  teacher  in 
economics  gets  into.  His  colleagues  all  are  of 
one  accord.  His  students  hesitate  to  express 
their  opinions  because  they  look  upon  the 
teacher  as  one  who  knows.  If  the  student  has 
ability  to  think  f6r  himself  he  hesitates  to 
disagree  with  the  instructor  for  fear  of  not 
getting  a  passing  grade.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true  of  teachers  In  general  but  It  Is  true 
of  some  and  the  student  cannot  differentiate 
between  them. 

The  grave  danger  Is  where  this  is  leading 
us.  How  many  teachers  of  economics  have 
told  their  classes  that  socialism  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  welfare  programs,  has 
gotten  England  Into  a  position  where  even 
the  other  socialist  ridden  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe  would  not  ball  her  out  with  a 
loan  unless  she  revised  her  spending?  How 
much  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  fact  that 
excessive  spending  (unbalanced  budgets)  is 
the  root  of  the  United  States  trouble  with  Its 
gold  reserves? 

The  economists  have  told  us  that  public 
debt  is  a  good  thing.  Is  this  true?  They  have 
told  us  we  have  no  fear  because  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves.  Is  this  true?  They  have  told  us 
that  we  should  spend  more  than  we  collect. 
Is  this  true? 

Back  in  1962  Yale  graduates  were  addressed 
at  commencement  time  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  What  must  they  think  to- 
day In  the  face  of  world  conditions  as  they 
are? 

The  late  President  told  the  graduates  of 
the  myths  of  the  old  economics  and  the 
wonders  of  the  new.  He  talked  on  the  old 
cliches  of  our  forefathers  and  "the  Incanta- 
tions of  the  forgotten  past." 

The  myths  are  legion,  he  said,  in  matters 
of  fiscal  "policy.  On  this  he  elaborated  with 
the  words:  '  The  myth  persists  that  federal 
deficits  create  inflation  and  budget  surpluses 
prevent  it  .  .  .  But  honest  assessment  plainly 
requires  a  more  sophisticated  view  .  .  ." 

In  the  face  of  our  present  predicament  it  is 
now  clear  to  see  that  the  economists  had 
sold  the  late  President  a  bill  of  goods.  Surely 
they  were  sincere  in  selling  their  ideas  but 
were  they  right? 

Was  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  idea  of 
thrift  necessarily  a  fuddy  duddy?  There  was 
certainly  less  to  be  feared  from  his  teachings 
than  from  the  teachings  of  those  who  be- 
little him  today.  The  new  thoughts  are  long 
on  theory  but  short  on  realities.  The  theory 
that  governments  would  not  try  to  profit  by 
buying  gold  would  have  been  pooh  poohed 
by  the  economist  10  years  ago.  They  could 
not  conceive  that  France  would  do  that  very 
thing.  We  couldn't  either,  but  she  has  and  so 
have  a  lot  of  individuals. 

The  economist  has  looked  upon  what  is 
right.  Human  nature  is  not  always  that  hon- 
est and  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  all — 
even  In  socialistic  nations. 

The  cliche  most  to  be  feared  is  that  the 
economists  have  the  minds  and  the  machin- 
■  ery  to  avoid  another  depression.  We  agree 
that  they  may  have  but  the  people  will  not 
go  along  with  them  any  more  than  they  will 
today  accept  higher  taxes  coupled  with  a  lot 
less  spending  to  get  our  house  in  order. 


The  Farmer's  Economic  Plight  in  Cold, 
Blunt  Terms 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
to  the  editor  published  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  Fortune  magazine  puts  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  American  farmer  in 
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cold  blunt  terms  which  serve  to  clear 
away  much  of  the  reckless  rhetoric  of 
Secretary  Freeman  and  other  apologists 
for  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
farm  policies.  „  -r.    ^. 

The  letter  is  written  by  J.  V.  G.  Forbes, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  in  history  at 
Blackburn  College  in  Carlinvllle.  111.  It 
is  in  response  to  a  Fortune  editorial 
which  was  critical  of  the  S3  billion  a 
year  in  agricultural  subsidies. 

Mr  Forbes,  with  careful  documenta- 
tion, points  out  that  the  most  recent 
figures  indicate  the  value  of  agriculture's 
productive  assets  is  roughly  equal  to 
half  the  current  assets  of  all  U.S.  cor- 
porations. . 

Allowing  a  5-percent  return  on  capital 
investment,  Mr.  Forbes  calculates  that 
the  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  manage- 
ment and  labor  was  only  1.4  percent,  or 
about  $27.50  a  week  for  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  re- 
cent months,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's parity  ratio  which  now  stands 
at  74.  This  figure  is  based  on  a  compli- 
cated computation  using  the  1910-14 
prices  as  a  basis. 

A  paritv  ratio  of  74  is  bad  enough, 
especiallv  when  it  is  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years  it  averaged 
84  5.  But  Mr.  Forbes  calculates  that  last 
year  the  true  parity  ratio  was  only  44.5, 
using  1948  to  1950  as  the  base  of  100. 
In  summary,  Mr.  Forbes  writes: 
We  have  debased  the  prime  tenth  of  our 
wealth,  the  most  vigorous  generator  of  the 
Nation's  income,  the  stablest  part  of  our 
system  It  is  now  to  be  supposed  that  there 
has  been  no  hurt  to  the  whole  body? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Forbes  excellent  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GLOOMY    WORDS    FROM    THE    BACK    FORTY 

To  THE  EcrroRs: 

Your  editorial.  ■Bigger  Than  the  Presiden- 
tial Hand"  (February),  stated  that  the 
President,  in  calling  for.  "of  all  things,  a 
new  plan  to  raise  farm  Incomes  and  prices. 
made  "no  mention  of  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture is  already  receiving  some  S3  billion  per 
year  bv  wav  of  payments    .  " 

Even  so  Yet  the  level  of  farm  prices  should 
not  be  slighted  in  the  search  to  find  what 
alls  the  national  economy.  The  value  of  agri- 
culture's productive  assets  (total  farm  as- 
sets minus  total  farm  debt)  in  1966  (daU  for 
1967  are  not  complete)  was  8214.1  billion, 
equal  to  48.7  percent  of  the  total  current 
assets  of  all  U.S.  corporations  in  1966.  Capital 
investment  normally  requires  5  percent  re- 
turn Agriculture's  realized  gross  Income  in 
1966  was  $49.7  billion.  Production  expenses 
were  $33.3  billion  and  government  payments 
were  $2  7  billion,  so  the  actual  net  return 
on  the  worth  of  the  productive  assets  was 
$13.7  billion,  or  6.4  percent.  This  means  that 
return  for  the  farmers'  management  and  la- 
bor was  1 4  percent,  or  $2,997  billion.  Or 
$27  52  per  week  for  each  of  the  2,095.000 
farmers  who  husbanded  and  worked  the 
quarter-trillion-dollar  plant  in  1966. 

In  1967  realized  gross  farm  Income  was 
$600  million  less  than  in  1966.  Nor  were  1966 
and  1967  uniquely  poor  years.  In  1951-67  the 
assisted  net  farm  Income  averaged  S13.2  bil- 
lion per  year.  Or  $300  million  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  assisted  net  farm  Income  In 
year  1950. 

It  cuts  no  ice  to  answer;  "But  each  year 
fewer  men  were  farming."  The  total  of  farm 
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income,  not  how  many  men  are  left  to  deploy 
its  purchasing  power  and  pay  taxes  on  it.  Is 
the  effective  economic  factor. 

The  failure  of  gross  farm  receipts  since 
1950  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increase  in  the 
costs  of  farm  production  has  been  so  serious 
that  in  1967  actual  farm  parity  was  at  44.5 
on  the  scale  1948-50  -  100. 

In  1967  the  difference  between  the  prices 
the  farmers  received  and  the  prices  they  paid 
cost  them  $60  billion  of  gross  income  earned 
but  not  received.  The  shortage  affected,  of 
course  not  onlv  the  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  their  neighbors  in  the  rural  towns 
(more  than  one-fourth  of  our  population* 
but  also  each  business  house  and  factory 
that  had  a  rural  market. 

Total  farm  Income  equals  total  farm  pro- 
duction times  farm  prices.  Our  eighteen-year 
depression  of  farm  prices  has  kept  farm 
production  no  more  than  level  with  the  in- 
crease in  this  nation's  population;  has  cheap- 
ened the  cash  market  In  the  countryside; 
has  depleted  each  state's  tax  base. 

We  have  debased  the  prime  tenth  of  our 
wealth,  the  most  vigorous  generator  of  the 
nation's  Income,  the  stablest  part  of  our 
system.  Is  it  now  to  be  supposed  that  there 
has  been  no  hurt  to  the  whole  body? 


Federally    Protected    Function: 
Law,  H.R.  2516 


Antigun 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Federal  .slavery  act.  known  also  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  some,  con- 
tains a  chapter  12  captioned  "Civil  Dis- 
orders." 

On  the  face,  to  the  unwary,  this  section 
would  appear  to  be  an  antiriot  bill  to 
discourage  city  burners  and  civil  rights 
extremists  by  prohibiting  firearms  in 
civil  disorders. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  language  of  the 
law  in  consideration  of  recent  court  in- 
terpretation  and   probable   application. 
The  bill  reads: 

Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates  to  any 
other  person  the  use.  application  or  making 
of  anv  firearm  ...  or  technique  .  .  .  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending 
that  the  same  will  be  unlawfully  employed 
for  use  In  or  furtherance  of.  a  civil  disorder 
which  mav  in  anv  way  or  degree  obstruct, 
delay  or  adversely  .affect  ...  the  conduct 
or  performance  of  any  federally  protected 
function. 


The  term  "federally  protected  func- 
tion" is  defined  as  "means  any  function, 
operation  or  action  carried  out  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  officer 
or  employee  thereof." 

Federally  protected  function  then 
means,  among  other  things,  under  H.R. 
2516: 

(A)  voting  or  quaUfylng  to  vote.  quaUfy- 
ing  or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifvlng  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  anv  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States: 

(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment. 
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or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agency  of 
the  United   States; 

(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United   States; 

lE)   participating  In  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits   of    any    program    or    activity    receiving 
Federal   financial   assistance:    or 
. 
(A)   enrolling  in  or  attending  any  public 
school   or   public    college; 

iB»  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  facility  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof; 

(Cl  applvlng  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private 
emplover  or  anv  aeency  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the 
services  or  .advantages  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion   hiring   hall    or  employment   agency; 

,Di  serving,  or  .attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  In  connection  with  possible  serv- 
ice, as  a  grand  or  petit  juror. 

iE>  iraveline  m  or  using  any  facility  of 
Interstate  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facUitv  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

"iPi  enlovlng  the  goods,  Bervlce.v  facilities, 
privileges',  advantages  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests  or  of  anv  restaurant  cafeteria  lunch- 
rcxjm.  lunch  counter  .'oda  iaintaln  or  other 
faclhty  which  serves  the  public  and  which 
i.s  princlpallv  eneaeed  in  fell'.nB  food  or 
beveraees  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
or  of  anv  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion 
picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports 
arena,  Btadium.  or  any  other  place  of  exhibi- 
tion or  entert-tinment  which  serves  the  pub- 
lic or  of  ,.nv  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  di  which  is  hicated 
within  the  jiremises  of  any  of  the  ..foresaid 
est;ibllshnien»s  or  within  'he  premises  of 
which  IS  phvslcallv  lorated  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishment.-:,  and  (111  which  holds 
it,=plf  out  :..■=  serving  patrons  of  such  estab- 
lishments: or 

Mr  Speaker,  thus  should  anyone  teach 
or  demonstrate  a  firearm  or  technique 
•knowing  or  having  reason  to  know"  or 
intending  the  same  will  be  used  to  ob- 
.struct.  delay  or  adversely  affect  the  con- 
duct or  performance  of  a  federally  pro- 
tected function,  he  becomes  a  criminal 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO 
and  imprisonment  not  more  than  5  years 
or  both. 

The  invented  freedoms  promised  by 
some  politicians  to  curry  favor  among  the 
so-called  depressed  people  in  pursuit  of 
their  civil  rights  cannot  be  given  unless 
first  taken  from  other  citizens.  If  there  is 
a  question  as  to  who  is  wrong,  is  it  not 
safe  to  assume  under  present  court  rul- 
ings that  the  taxpayer-property  owner 
will  be  named  the  accused  and  made  the 
criminal.  Consider  the  recent  race  riot 
report,  for  example,  that  is.  all  civil  dis- 
orders were  caused  by  white  racism. 

The  ambiguous  language  involved 
leaves  the  extent  of  interpretation  to  the 
Federal  judges. 

Are  vou  ready  to  place  a  sign  on  your 
house  "or  apartment.  "No  guns  here"?  Is 
not  the  verbiage  intended  to  disarm  as 
criminals  the  so-called  counterrevolu- 
tionary? If  you  think  not.  consider.  You 
are  asked  if  you  own  a  gun  and  If  so, 
why?  You  reply  -To  teach  my  sons  the 
proper  way  to  handle  and  shoot  a  firearm 
like  my  father  taught  me— to  hunt,  and 
to  have  around  the  house  for  security  and 
protection." 
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The  words  "security  and  protection" 
can  well  bring  you  into  the  "knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  intending."  You 
can  be  in  violation  for  merely  doing  what 
Americans  have  done  since  our  country 
was  first  founded— keeping  and  bearing 
arms. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  Federal  law  so 
stringent  that  it  exempted  police  officers 
if  "acting  lawfully"? 

Can  anyone  imagine  for  one  moment 
this  law  will  be  applied  against  civil  riot- 
ers who  will  be  exercising  their  "federally 
protected  function." 

The  bill's  obvious  purpose  is  to  take 
the  offensive  against  defenders  of  what 
we  once  enjoyed  as  civil  rights. 

Noteworthy,  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  bill  outlaws  "transport  or  manufac- 
ture for  transport"  but  does  not  include 
"federally  protected  function."  Why  take 
a  chance  with  the  antigun  legislation  by 
a  law  that  could  seek  control  through 
intimidation?  Nowhere  is  the  use  of  a 
firearm  outlawed.  And  could  not  the  word 
"technique"  mean  that  karate  teaching 
and  demonstration  is  illegal? 

The  private' property  "takeover"  is  but 
one  portion  of  the  bill.  The  underlying 
blueprint  must  be  planned  to  abolish  pri- 
vate ownership  to  bring  about  the  initia- 
tion of  ratio-mixing  of  communities  to 
break  down  neighborhood  patterns. 

Should  the  property  owner  or  private 
citizen  protest  the  infringement  on  his 
rights  or  make  any  indication  of  his 
standing  up  for  his  rights  by  teaching, 
demonstrating,  or  technique  with  intent. 
he — not  the  motley  herd  that  will  be 
marching  and  demonstrating  over  our 
property  and  in  our  neighborhood  com- 
munities— becomes  the  criminal. 

This  is  an  upside-down  law  where — 
under  revolutionary  use  of  words — the 
criminal  becomes  the  protected  and  the 
property  owner  the  victim  of  intimida- 
tion. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  as  is.  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  defense  of  what  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  us  to  be  our  castle — the 
American  home  and  community. 

Remember  that  no  country— regard- 
less of  the  mediocracy  or  retrogressive 
policies  of  its  leaders — has  ever  been 
overcome  and  conquered  until  the  citi- 
ziens"  guns  were  first  taken. 
Think  it  over. 

I  include  title  12  of  H.R.  2516  following 
my  remarks : 


Sec. 
231. 
232 
233 


CHAPTEB    12. CIVIL    DISORDERS 

CH-11  disorders. 

Definitions. 

P*reemptlon. 


§  231.  Civil  disorders 

(aMll  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use,  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary device,  or  technique  capable  oi 
causing  Injury  or  death  to  persons,  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending 
that  the  same  will  be  unlawfully  employed 
for  use  In,  or  In  furtherance  of,  a  civil  dis- 
order which  may  In  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
struct, delay,  or  adversely  affect  commerce 
or  the  movement  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity In  commerce  or  the  conduct  or  per- 
formance of  any  federally  protected  function; 
or 

(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  in  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  incendiary  device,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that 
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the  same  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  further- 
ance of  a  civil  disorder:   or 

1 3  )  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer 
lawfully  eng.tged  in  the  lawful  performance 
of  his  official  duties  incident  to  and  during 
the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder  which  in 
any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  ad- 
versely affects  commerce  or  the  movement  of 
any  article  or  commodity  in  commerce  or 
the  conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally 
protected  function — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  act  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

I  b  I  N  >thitig  contained  in  this  section  shall 
make  unl.iwful  any  act  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  which  is  performed  in  the  lawful 
perform;mce  uf  his  official  duties. 

$  232.  Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  ch.ipter 

(  1  )  Tlie  term  'civil  disorder"  means  any 
public  disturbance  involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  tliree  or  more  persons. 
which  causes  .m  immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults m  diunage  or  injury  U)  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  individu.il. 

1 2)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce lAi  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof: 
iBi  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof:  or  iCi  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

i3i  The  term  "federally  protected  func- 
tion" means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tum carried  out.  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  by  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  thereof:  and  such  term  shall 
specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
ciiUection  and  distribution  of  the  United 
.St.ites  malls. 

i4i  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon, 

(5i  The  term  "explosive  or  Incendiary  de- 
vice" means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
forms  of  hlgR  explosives.  (B)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device, 
and  (Ci  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade, 
fire  bomb,  or  similar  device,  including  any 
device  which  (1)  consists  of  or  Includes  a 
breakable  container  Including  a  flammable 
liquid  or  compound,  and  a  wick  composed  of 
any  material  which,  when  Ignited,  is  capable 
of  igniting  such  flammable  liquid  or  com- 
pound, and  ( 11 1  can  be  carried  or  thrown 
by  one  Individual  acting  alone. 

(6)  The  term  "fireman"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  a  fire  department  (including  a 
volunteer  fire  department)  of  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

[7)  The  term  "law  enforcement  oflacer" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
such  term  shall  specifically  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  organized  mlUtla  of  any  State,  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  not  included  within  the  definition 
of  National  Guard  as  defined  by  such  section 
101  i9i .  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Suites,  while  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing acts  of  violence  or  restoring  law  and 
order  during  a  civil  disorder. 

§  233.  Preemption 

Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
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part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  be  construed  to  invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  lo  P.^rt  I.-— 
Crimes"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

"11.  Bribery  and  graft 211" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows; 

"12.  Civil  disorders 231". 
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Senator  George  McGovern :  A  Dove  in  the 
Dakotas 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  1 .  has  built 
a  remarkable  record  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
For  the  past  6  years,  many  of  his  col- 
leagues have  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  his  many  constructive  discussions. 

Senator  McGovern,  while  ably  repre- 
senting South  Dakota,  has  also  dedicated 
himself  to  speaking  for  all  Americans. 
His  fine  work,  prior  to  cominc  to  the 
Senate,  as  special  assistant  to  President 
Kennedy  and  serving  as  director  of  food 
for  peace,  illustrates  this  fact.  His  record 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives further  attests  to  his  dedication  as 
a  public  servant. 

Courage  combined  with  competence  de- 
scribes his  career.  I  .salute  Senator 
George  S.  McGovern  and  am  confident 
that  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  again 
will  exercise  wise  judgment  and  will  re- 
turn him  to  the  Senate  for  a  second  term. 
An  interesting  article  by  Bruce  M. 
Stoner,  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Progressive  magazine,  describes  the  pop- 
ularity of  our  able  colleague.  I  commend 
it  to  the  public  and  the  Senate  for  close 
reading  and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Dove   in   the   Dakotas:    Can   McGovern 
Be  Reelected? 
(By  Bruce  M.  Stoner) 
(Note. — Bruce  M.  Stoner  is  managing  edi- 
tor  of    the    Mitchell,    South   Dakota,   Dally 
Republic.) 

South  Dakota  Republican  leaders,  driven 
by  a  fervent  desire  to  reclaim  the  only  major 
political  office  not  now  In  their  grasp,  are 
mobilizing  all  their  resources  to  defeat  Sen- 
ator George  S.  McGovern,  the  Democratic 
dove,  this  year.  As  one  wag  put  it:  "About 
all  they  haven't  committed  by  now  is  a  can- 
didate. And  when  they  do,  you'll  see  the 
most  expensive  political  campaign  this 
state's  ever  had." 

Senator  McGovern.  the  only  Democrat 
South  Dpkota  has  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  193b  and  one  of  the  few  in  all  the 
state's  history.  Is  fully  aware  the  Republi- 
cans will  be  hunting  for  "dove,"  and  he  has 
long  been  planning  and  preparing  to  render 
their  barrage  harmless.  It  will  take  a  lot  of 
doing  In  this  normally  Republican  state,  but 
the  Senator  Is  confident  that  his  record  dur- 


ing two  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves,  two  vears  as  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's Food  for  Peace  director,  and  a  full 
term  in  the  Senate  has  met  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  his  constituents.  He  has  al- 
ways acknowledged  that  his  victories  In  the 
past  required  the  support  of  "^eral  Republ  - 
cans  and  independents  as  well  as  Democrats 
to  beat  the  GOP  machine  candidates,  a*  it 
will  this  time.  ' 

One  factor  favorable  to  the  Republicans  in 
this  vears  campaign  Is  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  major  Democratic  threat 
for  the  two  House  seat^  or  for  an>  state 
constitutional  office;  this  leaves  the  GOP 
organization  free  to  mount  a  concentrated 
assault  on  McGovern. 

Another  plus  for  the  GOP  is  ^he  "npop- 
ularttv  of  Lvndon  B  Johnson.  In  1964  Presi- 
dent Johnson  became  the  ^^^t  democrat  In 
twenty  vears  to  win  South  Dakota  s  our 
electoral  votes.  Today  almost  any  Republ  - 
can  likely  to  be  nominated  by  the  opposi- 
tion couid  put  south  Dakota  back  In  the 
Republican  column,  according  to  surveys  of 
public  opinion. 

The  presence  of  so  weak  a  Democratic  can- 
didate at  the  top  of  the  ticket  could  hurt 
McGovern;  .=ome  observers  place  the  poten- 
tial loss  to  the  Senator  at  40.000  votes.  But 
this  factor  may  prove  less  an  advantage  to 
the  Republicans  than  might  ordinarily  oe 
the  case  because  McGovern  has  been  at  cxlds 
with  his  President  on  two  important  issues— 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  agricultural  problems— 
and  the  voters  know  this.  In  the  absence  of 
anv  drastic  changes  by  election  time,  this 
could  well  turn  out  to  be  the  decisive  plus 
for  McGovern. 

The  Republicans  are  expected  to  refrain 
from  anv  primarv  contest  for  Senate  nomi- 
nation for  fear  that  such  a  race  would  have 
a  divisive  effect.  The  actual  "primary  is^ be- 
lieved to  be  taking  place  right  now.  behind 
closed  doors  Only  two  names  have  been 
mentioned;  Governor  Nils  Boe.  a  Sioux  Palls 
bachelor  attornev  now  completing  his  second 
(and  last  bv  law)  two-year  term,  and  his 
immediate  predecessor,  .\rchle  Gubbrud. 
Bicester  farmer  who  also  served  two  terms. 
Both  have  indicated  interest  m  .Senate  can- 
dldacv.  but  neither  has  announced.  Tlie  odds 
now  are  th:.t  it  will   be  Governor  Boe. 

In  the  light  of  recent  polls,  the  two  poten- 
tial GOP  candidates  have  little  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Nearlv  everybody  but  McGoverns 
staff  was  surprised  last  December  when  the 
South  Dakota  Poll  showed  McGovern  ahead 
of  Boe  bv  sixtv  per  cent  to  thirty-two  per 
cent,  with  eight  per  cent  undecided,  and 
ahead  of  Gubbrud  sixty-six  to  twenty-nine, 
with  five  per  cent  undecided.  A  private  pro- 
fessional sampling  taken  for  McGovern  at 
about  the  same  time  showed  almost  identical 
results.  ,  ,.  .^ 

Three  months  later,  in  late  February  thi^ 
year  the  outcome  of  the  South  Dakota  Poll 
was  even  more  discouraging  for  the  Republi- 
cans. If  the  election  had  been  held  then 
the  Senator  would  have  swamped  either 
Gubbrud  or  Boe.  according  to  these  results 
in  a  strongly  Republican  state: 
|ln  percent] 
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Undecided 
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79 
79 
59 
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20 
34 
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73 
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60 


25 
17 
33 


70 


27 


These  results  reflect  a  remarkable  advance 
for  McGovern  during  the  past  year.  A  year 
ago  the  same  poll  showed  him  to  be  ahead^ 
but  by  a  substantially  smaller  "^'argl"  J/^^" 
the  poll  showed  McGovern  with  fifty -four 
per  cent.  Boe  thirty-nine  per  ^ent^  and  seven 
ner  cent  undecided.  Against  Gubbrud  Mc- 
Govern had  fifty-seven  per  cent,  Gubbrud 
thirty-five,   and   eight   per  cent  were  unde- 

'^^  T^e  poll  IS  sponsored  by  three  South  Da- 
kota dally  newspapers-T^ie  Waterlou^  Pub- 
He  Opinion.  .Aberdeen  Amertcau-Neu^  and 
S,oux  Falls  Argus  Leader  It  is  '-'""ducted 
by  a  staff  at  Augustana  College  In  Sioux 
Falls.  It  has  missed  on  only  two  races  in  Its 
fourteen  vears  of  operation.  „„„«.■ 

McGovern's  showing  Is  in  sharp  contrast 
with    President    Johnson's.    A    ^^"ent    com- 
panion poll  on  the  Presidency  showed  that 
of   the  five  most-mentioned   GOP   posslblll- 
•ies   the  President  could  win  over  only  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan   of   California   at  this 
point.  Governor  Nelson   Rockefeller  of  New 
York  ran  strongest,  fifty-six  Per^em.  with 
nineteen  per  cent  undecided.  Ri^^;--*"!.  ^^,^°^ 
uid  Governor  George  Romney  of  Michigan 
both  polled  fifty-one  per  cent   to  Johnson  s 
thirtv-four,  with  fifteen  per  cent  undecided 
,n  each  case.  Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois led  the  President  forty  to  'hlrty-slx  per 
rent    with   twenty-four  per  rent   undecided. 
Reagan   trailed   Mr.  Johnson   forty  to  forty- 
:hree  per  cent,  with  seventeen  per  cent  un- 
decided.  Little    change    was   noted   between 
the  December  and   February  polls. 

What  strategy  South  Dakota  Republicans 
will  develop  in  their  determined  ^^^^l^f 
,m=;eat  McGovern  Is  not  yet  apparent  Their 
original  battle  plan  has  failed  to  shake  Mc- 
Govern's strong  position.  If  the  PoU^  are  at 
,11  accurate.  During  the  P^ft  Ave  years  the 
opposition  has  twice  attacked  the  Senator 
'leavUv  on  issues  they  thought  would  find 
him  vulnerable.  One  of  them  was  his  role 
as  one  of  the  leading  Senate  critics  of  the 

■.var  in  Vietnam.  „  „„oir,=t 

Here  "  thev  said,  "is  a  dove  going  against 
„i^  own  partv's  Administration.  Going 
.gainst  a  war  being  waged  to  halt  the  spread 
n:  communlsm-a  war  supported  by  people 
in  his  own  state  with  a__solid  background  of 
ar.ti-Communlst  feeling." 

But  thev  miscalculated.  _.,..„ 

AS  both  the  war  and  McGoverns  criticism 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  war  policies  f^^lated^ State 
Republican  Chairman  Charles  Howard.  Na- 
tional  commltteewoman  Louise  Humphrey 
md    Partv    Executive    Secretary    John   Graff 

poured  out  a  flood  of  press  ^^^^^'^^^^fl^ZuT 
ng  the  Senators  views- some  oi  them  hint 
ing   at  dislovaltv.   even    downright    treason. 
Thev   were   joined  by  Second   District  Con- 
gressman  E    Y.    Berry,    the   darling   of   the 
right^Xg     -Americans     for     Constltutlona 
Action  Fifst  District  Congressman  Ben  Relf e 
and  the  senior  South  Dakota  Senator.  Karl 
E   Mundt.  were  less  vocal  than  their  Repub- 
Ucan  colleagues.  Neither  attacked  McGovern 
directU    instead,  they  called  for  solidarity  m 
support  of  our  Asian  intervention,  question- 
ing onlv  whether  the  President's  handling  of 
it  was  as  strong  as  It  should  be. 

GOP  leaders  were  not  '.he  only  ones  in 
south  Dakota  who  felt  McGovern  had  made 
a  serious  blunder  In  joining  the  vanguard  of 
Vietnam  critics.  Republicans  ^^^  D;^«^°"fj^^ 
alike  wondered  why  a  Democrat  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1962  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
fewer  than  600  votes  in  a  normally  Repubi- 
can  state  would  want  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  own  party.  "Isn't  he  flirting  with 
political  suicide?"  many  asked. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1967.  more 
than  three  vears  after  McGovern  had 
aunched  his  opposition  on  Vietnam  that  a 
survev  of  his  constituents'  sentiment  on  the 
«ue  wai  made.  By  that  time  U.S.  involv-e- 
ment  In  Vietnam  had  expanded  greatly  and 
TheU^  of  dissenting  Senators  had  grown 
within  both  parties. 


Results  of  that  south  Dakota  Poll  a  year 
aeo  surprised  just  about  everybody,  Mc- 
GoverTincluded.  Shortly  before  the  straw 
rote  was  published,  the  Senator  wrote  in  hU 
monthly  newsletter:  "Since  my  recent  speech 
warning  that  World  War  HI  may  be  the  re- 
run of  our  deepening  involvement  In  Vlet- 
nai^  I  have  noted  several  critical  reactions^ 
l^pect^  criticism,  and  I  do  not  comp  aln 
about  it  If  I  have  a  right  to  question 

the  Johnson  war  policy,  others  have  a  right  to 
defend  It  But  none  of  us  has  the  right  to 
questfon  the  patrlotl.sm  of  men  who^incere^ 
rilKaeree  with  us.  If  a  person  believes  his 
tSr-  is'followlng  a  ^'angerovisly  mistaken 
course,  as  I  believe  we  are  in  Vietnam,  ne 
would  be  unpatriotic  not  to  speak  out^  S^ 
lence  in  such  a  situation  would  be  political 
and  moral  i-owardlre  "  ^  ,    .     d^u 

Not  onlv  did  the  1967  South  Dakota  Poll 
results  show  that  a  whopping  -eventy-tliree 
ner  cent  of  voters  in  both  parties  felt  Mc- 
Govern should  publicly  voice  his  "PP<;s>«>"" 
W  US  policies  in  Vietnam,  but  nearly  half 
of  them  agreed  with  the  Senator's  position 
on  the  substantive  Issue 

on  the  quesiumnalre  sent  to  those  pol  ed 
It  was  explained  that  Senat<,r  McGovern  had 
been^-ritical  of  the  Johnson  Administration  s 
policies  on  VietiK.m    It  was  pointed  out  that 
he  i^nator  had  recently  charged  that  the 
escalation  of  bombine  in  North  Vietnam  was 
vvrone.  and  that  he  warned  that  stepping  up 
•he  war   had   broneht   World   W.->r  111  cl-ser 
Fortv-seven  per  cent  of  thr.se  iwlled  in  that 
1967    .-urvev    approved    McGovern's    l"'^'t'"" 
fiftv    oer    cent    said    they    disapproved ,    .md 
fhree^-r  cent  had  no  opinion    Only  sixteen 
oer  cent    -aid  thev  .,ppro^r<l  of  the  Adtnin- 
i.tratlons    handling    of    the    Metnam    War 
Half   wanted    further   escalation      in    ..n    ,.t- 
"mpt   to  forre  a  decision."  thlrtv-iour  per 
rent  wanted   to  de-e.sca!ate  "in   an   attempt 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  conference  t.ible 
,nd  reduce  the  American  role  in  Vietnam 
As    in    this    vear's    [K-ll    on    the    Sen.iU-ria 
race     McGovern's    strongest    support   on    his 
Vietnam  position  came  from  farmers,   witn 
.'mv-six  per  cent  approving,  thirty-four  per 
cent  disapproving. 

With  thi=;  outcome.  GOP  .=pokesmen  devel- 
oped a  reluctance  to  challenge  McGovern  on 
the  Vietnam  issue. 

rwo  months  later,  however  •'""'her  door 
soemed  to  have  opened  to  the  Hepub  icms. 
McGovern  reportedly  was  ..massing  ,.  q^'^^ur- 
,,f-u-million-doilar  "war  rhest"  for  the  1968 
campalzn  Worst  of  all.  much  of  it  was  being 
raised  bv  "Eastern  liberals." 

GOP  headquarters  in  Pierre  had  spotted  a 
.torv  ui  the  July  ,-.  ^V'°^';'"'7ro.Po..f  report- 
inethat  "Ea.-tern  liberals  :n  New  ^  orK  ..nd 
eWewhere  have  quietlv  begun  to  raise  naoim 
'n  behalf  of  clove'  Senators  whose  seats  are 
ii^  ec,pardv  in  1968  •  McGovern  was  listed 
Z  one^.f  the  beneficiaries  "^hls  effort  dong 
with  senators  Frank  Church.  Idaho,  J  WU- 
liam  Fulbright,  Arkansas:  Gaylord  A  Nelson, 
Wisconsin;  Joseph  S  Clark.  Pennsylvani.r 
Ernest  Gruening.  .Alaska.  ;,nd  Wayne  L. 
Morse   Oregon,  all  Democrats. 

Stanlev  Frankel.  a  Newjfork  business 
executive  and  friend  of  McGoverns.  the 
post  article  said,  "claims  to  have  raised 
M3  000  for  the  South  Dakota  freshman  with 
;  series  of  phone  and  letter  campaigns  ctil- 
minatlng  in  a  June  7  cocktail  partv  at  the 
home  of  Carol  Haussaman.  a  prominent  New 
Yo^k  real  estate  woman  and  Ph"anthroplst 
Arthur  Schleslngcr.  Jr..  anc^  ^"^"^^^Z^^v  ' 
Galbralth  both  made  appeals  at  the  party. 

Republican  strateclsts  Howard.  Graff,  and 
company  seized  on  the  story  and  issued  pre^ss 
Ses' attacking  McGovern  for  accep  Ing 
^tern  liberal  support  "from  money  raised 
at  cocktail  parties."  They  ^-harged  that  the 
senator  was  raising  a  quarter  of  a  million 
donars  to  conduct  his  1968  campaign,  and 
had  m  fact,  already  raised  $100,000  of  It. 
McGovern  countered  with  an  °«"J°  {;""' 
his  campaign  funds  with  the  campaign  chest 
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the  Republicans  were  raising  to  oppose  him, 
and  to  split  it  down  the  middle  with  his  op- 
jKjnent.  OOP  Chairman  Howard  said  the 
offer  "Is  nothing  but  a  smokescreen  to  hide 
McOovern's  fund-raising  activities." 

"Let's  be  realistic."  he  said.  "Those  New 
Yorkers  who  are  holding  cocktail  parties 
(fori  McOovern  ...  are  not  going  to  per- 
mit the  sharing  of  their  money  with  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Senator's  seat." 
As  the  editor  of  a  South  Dakota  dally  paper. 
I  received  numerous  "letters  to  the  editor" 
on  this  Issue.  All  but  one  or  two  of  them 
obviously  originated  In  a  GOP  "letter  mill"  In 
Sioux  Falls.  All  expressed  Indignation  that 
the  Senator  was  raising  campaign  funds  at 
"cocktail  parties."  But  public  Indignation 
against  an  Eastern  Invasion  by  cocktall-party 
types  failed  to  materialize  and  GOP  head- 
quarters soon  abandoned  the  issue 

Then,  after  a  few  months  of  comparative 
silence,  GOP  leader  Howard  tried  a  new 
approach.  He  Initiated  an  attack  on  McOov- 
ern's Congressional  record  on  agriculture.  It 
Is  doubtful  this  new  starategy  will  be  any 
more  effective  than  Its  predecessors.  As  the 
polls  have  consistently  demonstrated,  the 
Senator's  strongest  support  Is  In  rural  South 
Dakota,  and  there  Is  little  In  the  new  attack 
to  shake  that  support. 

The  Republican  chairman  charged  that 
McGovem  has  failed  to  "get  his  good  friend 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
and  his  fellow  Democrats  In  Congress  to 
enact  a  workable  farm  bill."  Moreover,  he 
said,  "McGovem  Is  always  Introducing  bills 
and  resolutions  but  these  never  seem  to  ac- 
complish much." 

But  McGovern  can  put  the  lie  to  this  ac- 
cusation. With  barely  a  year  of  Senate  expe- 
rience behind  him.  President  Johnson  wrote 
of  him  that  it  was  "a  tribute  both  to  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  to  his  legisla- 
tive skill  that  he  was  chosen,  while  still  a 
freshman  Senator,  to  guide  the  1964  farm 
bill  safely  through  the  Senate."  The  bill  In- 
cluded McGovern's  voluntan,-  wheat  certifi- 
cate proposal,  a  domestic  payments  plan 
which  In  1965  was  extended  to  other  com- 
modities. 

In  1965  the  Senate  adopted  the  substance 
of  McGovern's  proposal  to  provide  grants  to 
help  universities  assist  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  m  other  countries.  In 
1966  the  Senate  approved  his  International 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Act.  And  this  year  vir- 
tually every  major  farm  organization  has 
supported  his  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
a  strategic  grain  reserve. 

In  an  editorial  note  in  McGovern's  new 
book  In  the  American  Heritage  series.  Agri- 
cultural Thought  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Alfred  Young  and  Leonard  W.  Levy  wrote 
that  Senator  McGovern  has,  in  a  decade  of 
national  political  life,  "established  a  unique 
reputation:  as  a  spokesman  for  the  once 
'isolationist'  Midwest  who  sees  the  Interests 
of  his  farm  constituents  and  nation  served 
by  a  practical,  hximane  Internationalism ;  as 
an  Influential  freshman  Senator  willing  to 
be  an  independent  to  do  battle  for  his  prin- 
ciples; and  as  a  scholar  In  politics." 

This  Is  as  apt  and  concise  an  evaluation 
of  McGovern  as  one  can  make.  This  la  the 
reputation  he  has  established  In  South 
Dakota. 

George  McGovern  today  appears  to  be  In 
no  grave  danger  of  losing  his  bid  for  reelec- 
tion. Of  all  the  doves  in  the  Senate,  he  may 
well  be  the  strongest  with  the  voters — and 
this  Is  so  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  Demo- 
crat In  a  predominantly  Republican  state.  It 
la  his  steadfast  oppwsltion  to  the  Johnson 
Administration's  policies  that  Is  working  so 
strongly  In  his  favor.  Unless  events  beyond 
our  imagining  now  disturb  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  George  McGovern  will  be  reelected 
as  a  dove  even  as  President  Johnson  loses 
South  pakota. 
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Resolution  Honoring  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


April 


1968 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  deeply  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  many 
ways  and  especially  in  a  recent  difficult 
task,  and  they  would  like  to  share  the 
resolution  in  which  the  committee  ex- 
presses its  appreciation. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  the  Colorado  River  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  rivers  in  the  development  of 
the  western  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributaries  Is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  It  and  Its  tributaries  drain  a  vast 
area  of  approximately  242,000  square  miles, 
or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  area  of  the 
Continental   United  States;    and 

Whereas  the  controlled  and  managed  use 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries 
vitally  affects  the  economic  life  of  the  States 
of  Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Nevada.  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  basin  have  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  for  at  least  five  decades;  and 

Whereas  this  controversy  Is  partially  re- 
flected in  four  major  pieces  of  litigation  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
.md 

Whereas  from  this  controversy  have 
emerged  three  major  treaties  and  compacts 
I  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact)  and  several  major  Acts  of  Congress 
(the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  and 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act);  and 
Whereas  the  Colorado  River  remains  a 
river  In  controversy  and.  during  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses,  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  other  legislative  action  and 
has  involved  many  long  hours  of  discussion 
and  debate  In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  particular  and  varied  Interests 
affected  by  such  legislation  caused  the  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation  to  be  conducted 
at  times  in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
zealous  debate;  and 

Whereas  the  resolution  of  these  matters 
presented  a  most  formidable  and  responsible 
task  to  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  conduct  of  such  legislative 
hearings  and  discussion  was  highlighted  by 
the  courtesy,  patience,  fairness  and  under- 
standing extended  to  all  interests  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  Chairman  reported  favor- 
ably H.R.  3300.  "The  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act."  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
controversy  of  the  Colorado  River;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  to  resolve  all  the  Issues  of 
the  Colorado  River  In  harmony  and  under- 
standing are  highly  commendable,  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 


Representatives.  That  the  Members  of  said 
Committee  do  hereby  express  their  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspin- 
all for  his  patience  and  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  forth  a  resolution  of  this  long,  difficult 
and  debated  controversy  and  commend  him 
for  his  outstanding  and  excellent  leadership 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Ordered  done  this  26th  day  of  March,  1968 
by   unanimous  vote   of   the  Members  of   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsulHr  Affairs. 
Attest: 

Nancy    J.    Arnold. 

Chief  Clerk. 
James  A.  Haley. 
Ranking  Majority  Member. 

John  P.  Saylor. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


The  Materials  Testing  Reactor  in  Idaho 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

of    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
southern  Idaho  is  currently  faced  with 
the  possibility  that  its  material  testing 
reactor  may  be  phased  out  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  fiscal  year  1970. 
Considering  the  economic  impact  that 
such  a  move  would  make,  it  is  indeed 
essential  that  the  research  community, 
which  would  receive  the  heaviest  blow 
in  terms  of  depletion,  take  part  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  If  such  a  phase- 
out  is  imminent,  it  is  my  hope  that  Idaho 
will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  deci- 
sion with  alternative  approaches  thor- 
oughly considered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Idaho  and  our 
neighboring  States  might  develop  a  co- 
operative plan  to  take  over  this  facility 
for  the  furtherance  of  nuclear  science 
studies.  To  develop  such  a  plan  will  re- 
quire more  time  than  is  presently  indi- 
cated. For  this  reason  I  hope  that  no 
precipitate  action  will  be  taken  until 
alternate  uses  can  be  fully  explored. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  MTR  Ques- 
tion." published  in  the  March  24.  1968. 
issue  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register, 
provides  an  apt  and  lucid  discussion  of 
this  problem.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  stimulating  commentary  be  re- 
printed in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MTO  Question 

The  Idaho  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 
demonstrated  Its  Inestimable  value  this  week 
as  it  confronted  the  possible  phase-out  of  the 
Materials  Testing  Reactor  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station. 

The  commission  has  recommended  to  the 
AEC  that  it  re-assess  a  projected  phase-out 
of  the  MTR  m  the  light  of  Its  value  as  an 
educational  and  training  tool  and  because 
such  a  phase-out  could  seriously  deplete  the 
vital  scientific  corps  at  the  Idaho  station. 

The  Idaho  Operations  Office  of  the  AEC 
had  been  booking  at  the  possible  eventual 
phase-out  of  th«  MTR.  especially  after  the 
big  new  Advanced  Test  Reactor  hoved  Into 
preliminary  operation. 

Characteristically,  the  Idaho  AEC  office 
had  said  nothing  about  any  phase-out  of  the 
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original  test  reactor  at  the  Idaho  site.  It  was 
apparently  felt  that  it  was  too  early  to  say 
anything  because  if  such  a  phase-out  did 
occur.  It  would  not  be  until  calendar  1969  or 

1970 

But  the  point  should  be  made  that  scien- 
tific personnel  at  the  station  were  un- 
doubtedly restive  after  the  big  new  Advanced 
Test  Reactor  neared  completion  and  after 
reports  about  the  questionable  future  of  the 
MTR  became  intensified.  This  newspaper  had 
to  learn  about  the  fact  that  the  AEC  was  con- 
slderlnK  an  eventual  phase-out  of  the  MTR 
from  such  reports.  And.  although  requested 
to  do  so  the  AEC  still  has  not  confirmed  that 
It  was  considering  an  MTR  phase-out— but 
considering  It  the  AEC  was. 

Orlglnallv.  the  AEC  was  tentatively  pro- 
lectlng  MTR  operation  past  the  1970  fiscal 
vear  but  tight  research  funding  policies  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  have  influenced 
the  AEC  to  consider  a  1970  fiscal  year  phase- 
out  of  the  MTR.  _  ,„lc 
The  1970  fiscal  year  begins  a  year  from  this 
July  and  this  means  that  MTR  scien- 
tists, manv  of  them  pure  researchers  who 
mav  feel  thev  have  to  get  back  into  univer- 
sity work,  have  to  begin  thinking  about  new 
emplovment.  It  takes  this  sort  of  lead  time, 
for  example,  for  scientists  to  identify  with  a 
university  faculty. 

But  to  this  date,  the  AEC  has  said  nothing 
about  its  obvious  discussions  of  the  MTR— 
and  in  face  of  a  specific  request  to  do  so.  and 
in  the  face  of  a  study  by  the  state  nuclear 
energy  commission  on  the  projected  phase- 
out  of  the  MTR.  ,        ,,     . 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  Information  that 
the  AEC    in  Idaho  or  In  Washington.  D.C., 
should  hold  to  Its  bosom,  but  It  Is  the  kind 
of   information   which    the    AEC   has   tradi- 
tionally kept  secret  in  Idaho  until  a  decision 
is  all  packaged  up  by  the  AEC  In  Washington. 
DC    It  Is  then  presented  as  a  sad-but-true 
ipso  facto.  If  Idahoans  will  recall  past  can- 
cellations at  the  Idaho  site,  they  will  remem- 
ber that  practically  all  of  them   have  been 
with  declslon-ln-hand   before  the  area,  the 
state  or  anyone  else  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  assess  whether  the  decision  is  in  the  best 
interest   of   state   and   nation   and   whether 
alternatives  have  been  thoroughly  explored. 
In  its  MTR  evaluation,  the  state  nuclear 
commission  is  saying,  "Let's  look  at  this  with 
more    penetration,    because    it    could    have 
serious  debilitating  Impact  on     research  in 
this  area  as  well  as  the  economy." 

But  what  the  commission  is  in  effect  say- 
ing, and  which  Is  almost  as  Important  for 
the  future  of  the  Idaho  station  Is  this: 

You  should  let  the  off-site  research  com- 
munltv,  the  state  and  the  area  In  on  the 
process   of   decision— not   Just   the   decision 

itself.  ,        .       ,, 

The  AEC  has  to  make  the  decision  itself. 
And  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  Is  only 
considering  the  phase-out  in  what  it  feels 
is  the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  as  well 
as  research.  It  costs  money  to  operate  the 
MTR.  around  81  5  million  a  year,  and  if  fu- 
ture usefulness  Is  in  question,  a  phase-out 
exploration  is  in  order.  But  It  will  arrive  at 
a  more  effective  and  comfortable  decision.  If 
it  discards  its  manifesto  approach  of  the  past 
and  consults  openly  and  candidly  with  re- 
sponsible Idaho  leaders  ...  and  announces 
the  obvious  when  it  is  considering  any  ma- 
jor changes  at  the  site. 

It  is  always  true  that  the  people  to  be 
affected  at  the  site  are  aware  that  'some- 
thing is  in  the  wind"  anyhow  and  conse- 
quently are  made  more  unsettled  and  un- 
stable by  being  rumor-victims.  Informatlon- 
by-leak  is  as  unsavory  as  It  is  ineffective. 

One  of  the  alternatives,  incidentally,  as 
a  new  operator  of  the  MTR  Is  a  complex  of 
regional  universities.  This  would  be  a  new 
grouping  of  regional  universities  with  nu- 
clear research  Interests  or  a  program  ad- 
vanced by  the  Associated  Western  Universi- 
ties throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 


The  universities,  frankly,  have  not  come 
forth  with  the  kind  of  money  needed  to  per- 
form meaningful  research  and  training  at 
the  Idaho  station. 

Will  the  prospective  demise  of  the  MIK. 
and  its  valued  research  ix^teniial.  stir  the 
universities  to  put  money  where  their  pro- 
lessions  have  been?  It  Is  amazinc  what  du- 
ress can  do— :ts  Hanford.  Wash.,  has  amply 
demonstrated  But  we  need  to  buy  more  lead 
time  on  the  question,  regardless. 

The  AEC  and  Idaho  simply  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  scientific  elite  represented  In  the 
MTR's  staff.  The  value  of  the  Idaho  station 
is  not  just  facilities.  It  Is  more  the  indis- 
pensable scientists  who  have  associated  with 
It.  Tlie  Idaho  station  Is  so  measured.  One 
of  the  most  important  missions  facing  the 
AEC  and  Idaho  is  to  determine  what  can  be 
iruitfullv  done  with  the  MTR 

Phaseouts  are  an  occasional  loadstone 
for  any  research  program.  Opposing  them 
unrealisticallv  is  fruitless  and  money-wast- 
ing But  relating  ihem  to  new  opportunities, 
or  merelv  easing  the  impact,  is  the  mission 
of  both  the  AEX:  ;ind  tlie  region  it  serves. 


The  President:  His  Finest  Hour 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 


OF    I'ENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTrtTIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  fitting  and  deserving  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  President  Johnson  m 
an  editorial  in  ilie  Reading  Times  uf 
Api-il  2.  I  share  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  that  excellent  editorial. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Johnson 
made  an  historic  and  courageous  ad- 
dress, meaning  every  word  when  he  told 
of  his  desire  for  unity,  stability,  and 
progress  at  home  and  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  and  around  the  world.  In  that 
historic  message  to  tlie  Nation  and  to  the 
world.  President  Johnson  placed  his 
country,  its  security  and  welfare  ahead 
of  his  personal  and  political  career. 

To  most  people  the  President's  deci- 
sion came  as  a  big  surprise.  But  those 
who  have  been  close  to  him  felt  that  he 
was  heavily  burdened  with  problems  that 
seemed  insoluble.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  deeply  disturbed  by  disunity  at  home 
and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  American 
boys  in  Vietnam.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  I  felt  that  no  one 
could  be  more  interested  in  a  peaceful 
solution  of  that  war  than  President 
Johnson. 

With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  Times  editorial 
which  follows: 

THE  Preshjent— His  Finest  Hoxm 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  a  proud 
Texan,  never  "stood  so  proud  and  so  tall  an 
American  as  he  did  Sunday  night. 
He   has   shown   that   peace    Is   his  prime 

goal. 

He  did  It  with  these  words: 

I  shall  not  seek  and  I  will  not  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  my  party  for  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  States." 

We  have  criticized  the  Presidents  admin- 
istration before  and  we'll  do  It  again  if  we 
feel  it  i-s  necessary.  But  we  have  never 
doubted  the  President's  Integrity  or  his 
courage— and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
those  words  loosely. 

The  bombshell  that  President  Johnson  de- 
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llvered  at  the  very  end  of  an  address  on  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  stunned  the  political  world. 
Before  that,  he  had  announced  a  uni- 
lateral deescalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
once  again  putting  the  onus  on  the  Commu- 
nists regarding  Uklng  the  war  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Now  the  Reds  must  reassess  their  position. 
for  in  withdrawing  from  the  Presidential 
race,  the  President  has  removed  personaUtles 
from  the  war  issue. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  believe 
this  mav  be  political  glmmickery  on  the  Pres- 
ident's part- -that  he  hopes  a  ground  swell  or 
public   opinion   will   make  him   reverse  Wb 

decision.  

But  at  this  point,  we  must  take  his  words 
ut  their  U.ce  \alue.  and  at  their  luce  value, 
thev  are  unequivocal. 

a'iso  what  the  President  has  done  has 
shifted  the  political  campaign  from  a  per- 
sonal basis  to  the  level  of  Issues,  particularly 
the  Vietnam  war.  Suddenly,  Sens.  Eugene 
J  McCarthy  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  have 
an  Issue  to  debate,  not  a  personality  to  at- 
tack, and  that  Is  healthy. 

The  President  litis  been  laced  with  the  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  streets,  clvll-rlghts 
demonstrat.oiw.  tlie  ^o\d  drain,  and.  over- 
shadowing them  all,  Vietnam  He  has  lived 
■ind  .slept  Willi  :hese  problems  He  h,.s  walked 
alone  so  terr:blv  alone,  lor  tlie  Presidency  is. 
indeed,  an  awesome  office  It  is  where  the 
buck  .stjps,  ,    ,  „  . 

\-id  while  demonstrat'irs  burned  ll.iRs  and 
draft  cards  and  carried  uosrene  sitjns  vllify- 
im?  mm  uuuslde  the  WliiW  House,  l.ie  Pres  - 
dent  V.MS  pondering  .mother  a-;oii!?.ing  deci- 
sion in  recent  months-  one  tha-  conceivably 
,<.u:d  t'f.iise  history  .-om^  d..y  to  dr,<pe  the 
man:le  of  i;reatness  about  his  tired  shr.ulders 
President  Johnson  is  .i  wealthy  man  He 
can  retire  to  his  Trx  i.s  r.>iic!i  ,.nd  live  a  coin- 
ioriable  life,  awav  irom  tne  stress  and  strain 
of  puolic  life  .  ^    , 

But  President  Johnson  has  .  iiid  he  is  a 
public  servant  He  has  served  the  American 
people  lor  37  vears- -as  a  connres.sman,  sena- 
tor vice  i,resldeni  and  President  ...ssuminK 
llie  Presidencv  under  the  most  d.ffioult  and 
tragic  of  circumstances,  the  .t-ssassination  of 
:i  very  i>opul.ir  President,  the  lat.e  John  F 
Kennedy. 

The  Piesident  iias  thrown  down  'he  ydunt- 
let  to  the  Communists  by  de-esealat;ng  the 
war  and  removing  iiimself  Irom  a  second 
term,  thus  leaving  :t  up  t.)  the  Reds  -m  re- 
evaluate their  !X>sit:on  If  thev  .'all  to  accept 
the  Presidents  offer,  considering  his  eleciri.y- 
inK  decision  not  to  seek  reelection,  then  tney 
stand  indicted  as  being  the  want.on  aggress<ws 

In  .1  momentous  decision,  m  a  lew  words, 
the  President  has  put  all  personal  iunbition 
aside  to  devote  his  energies  toward  working 
for  peace,  despite  the  personal  cost 

If  that  peace  conies,  it  will  ije  his  biggest 
monument. 


Restoration  of  Pre-Revolutionary  War 
Fort  by  New  Hampshire  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MclNTYRE 

OF    NBW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  attention  these  days  is  paid  U)  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  gallantry 
and  devotion  of  the  men  who  ficht  there, 
that  we  sometimes  forget  feats  of  hero- 
ism and  devotion  that  are  parts  of  our 
heritage.  Such  an  event  occurred  in  New 
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Hampshire  on  April  7.  1747,  when  young 
Capt.  Phinneas  Stevens  and  30  farmer- 
soldiers  defended  a  small  log  fort  from 
an  attack  by  700  Indians  under  command 
of  the  French. 

The  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  are  raising 
funds  to  restore  the  fort  to  its  original 
form.  The  entire  story  is  told  in  a  release 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbberated  Women's  Cldbs  Stage  Major  Drive 
FOR  Old  Fort  No.  4  Project 
Charlestown,  N.H. — Two  centuries,  two 
decades  and  one  year  ago  this  coming  (April 
7)  Sunday,  a  horde  of  700  Indians,  under 
command  of  the  French,  started  a  siege  to 
wipe  a  tiny  settlement  here  off  the  face  of 
the  earth 

It  didn't  bear  the  name  of  Charlestown 
then;  rather  the  crude  settlement,  in  the 
wilderness  of  that  era,  was  designated  simply 
as  Number  Four. 

On  April  7.-  1747.  the  fears  of  youthful 
Capt.  Phlneas- Stevens  and  30  farmer-soldier 
defenders  of  the  .sturdy  little  log  bastion,  saw 
their  fears  realized  as  a  horde  of  700  Indians, 
under  command  of  the  French,  launched  a 
surprise,  ferocious  attack. 

For  three  days  and  horror-filled  nights. 
balls  from  muskets  and  arrows  thudded  into 
the  stockade,  its  primary  buildine.  the  Great 
Hall,  and.  to  such  of  the  13  cabins  as  were 
exposed  The  Kr,iss  nn  the  cutover  land 
around  the  Fort  and  the  logs  were  tinder  dry 
from  the  warm  spring  breezes  .md  a  pussible 
fire  storm  w.is  ;i.<  ureat  a  threat  tc  the  b.istion 
as  the  enemy,  unaware  she  was  so  thinly 
defended,  ready  to  storm  over  or  ihroiieh 
a  gap  m  the  stockade  in  human  wave.':. 

Well  water  and  bucket  brigades  saved  the 
Fort  from  destruction  by  tire  .uid,  .since  the 
military  •intelligence"  of  the  foe  was  possi- 
bly non-existent  an  attempt  to  overrun  the 
bastion  with  sheer  numbers  was  apparently 
never  mou'Ued,  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
siege,  licking  his  wounds,  the  enemy  re- 
treated quietly  ipriver  -mission  unaccom- 
plished. 

Had  Captain  Stevens,  his  30  co-defenders, 
and  the  Fort  at  No,  4  itself  failed,  almost 
certainly  the  larger  settlements  to  the  south 
would  have  been  subjected  to  grave  peril,  .'Vs 
for  No,  4.  It  ne'.er  again  was  assaulted  in 
ujvthing  like  comparable  strength, 

OtTTTre— Apr+l  7-10  anniversary  dates  this 
vear  of  the  great  1747  battle,  in  fact  me  day 
early  because  the  7th  falls  on  a  Sunday,  a 
host  of  members  of  the  N,H,  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  will  flgtiratively  put  on  their 
war  bonnets  in  a  tag-days,  money-raising 
bee  on  behalf  of  the  major  fxmd  nusing  cam- 
paign they  launched  a  year  ago.  Their  cam- 
paign officially  ends  in  mid-May  when  they 
have  their  annual  meeting 

The  principal  exact  replica  structures  al- 
ready completed  at  the  site  here  are  the 
Great  Hall  with  its  watch  tower,  the  Captain 
Stevens  cabin  and  the  700-log  stockade,  A 
neighboring  building  houses  artifacts  and 
serves  as  an  administration  center.  The  proj- 
ect is  open  to  the  public,  at  modest  fees,  dur- 
ing the  tourist  season. 

Ninety-year-old  Mrs.  Eva  Speare.  Plymouth 
historian.  Is  the  backbone  and  guiding  light 
of  the  money  raising  effort.  Her  sights  had 
been  set  pretty  high  but  in  any  event  the 
clubwomen  are  expected  to  come  up  with 
sufficient  funds  to  erect  at  least  two  cabins 
and.  Mrs.  Speare  said,  are  "hopeful  we  will 
find  other  means  to  do  three  more." 

Should  this  goal  be  attained,  it  would  be 
"all  downhill"  Insofar  as  the  remainder  of 
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the  reconstruction  program  Is  concerned  ac- 
cording to  Donald  Galbralth.  President  of  the 
Old  Fort  No.  4  Associates,  and  his  fellow  Di- 
rectors Some  of  them  have  been  living  for  a 
couple  of  decades  with  the  dream  that  an 
exact  replica  of  No.  4  might  some  day  arise 
as  an  eternal  memorial  to  Captain  Stevens 
and  his  fellows:  and  a  most  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  rich  heritage  of  this  partic- 
ular stretch  of  Connecticut  River  valleyland. 
Distinguished  patriots  of  Colonial  days, 
who  well  knew  and  appreciated  the  strength 
of  the  bastion's  walls.  Included  Major  Rob- 
ert Rogers  and  Gen,  John  SUrk,  The  original 
fort  long  since  disappeared.  Pine  colonial 
houses  and  lu.sh  green  lawns  in  the  village  of 
Charlestown  proper  grace  the  land  on  which 
it  once  stood.  The  new  site  meadowland  runs 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  historic  Connect- 
icut River. 


April  3,  1968 


Noted 


Minnesota    Educator   To   Atsome 
New  Job 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Edgar 
M.  Carlson  has  been  a  tremendous  asset 
to  Gusta\'us  Adolphus  College  in  St. 
Peter,  Minn.  As  its  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful president  for  many  years,  he 
has  soimdly  advanced  the  college  and  in 
the  process  has  acquired  an  outstanding 
reputation  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion Dr.  Carlson  has  recently  announced 
his  i-psignation  in  order  to  assume  the 
position  of  executive  director  of  the 
Minne.sota  Private  College  Council. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowint  Dr.  Carlson  u'reet  news 
of  his  departure  from  St.  Peter  with  real 
regret,  but  take  dvcal  pride  in  the  new 
responsibilities  he  will  as.sume  for  the 
private  colleges  in  Minnesota. 

I  include  for  tlie  Record  at  this  point, 
an  editorial  concerning  Dr.  Carlson 
which  appeared  March  30  in  the  Man- 
kato.  Minn..  Free  Press: 

Dr.  CARLSONS  Decision 
The  resignation  of  Dr,  Edgar  M,  Carlson  as 
president  ol  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  on  Thurs- 
day, It  w.is  announced  publicly  Friday, 

Dr.  Carlson's  decision  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  kept  secrets  in  Minnesota  higher 
education  circles. 

Few  if  .iny  of  the  Immediate  members  of 
his  suitf.  board  members  and  confidants 
privy  to  his  innermost  thoughts  were  aware 
of  his  pending  resianation. 

Not  that  Dr  Carison  employed  secrecy  in 
c.irrying  out  the  manifold  duties  of  his  office 
for  24  years. 

Tlie  tactic  to  the  contrary  is  a  testimonial 
of  .-orts  to  .1  man  of  quiet  dynamism  that 
he  should  reach  what  must  have  been  a  soul- 
searching  decision  in  a  manner  so  in  keeping 
with  his  unassuming  personality. 

The  noted  educator-theologian  will  be 
leaving  his  post  no  later  than  Sept.  1  to  fill 
the  position  of  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Pru.ite  College  Council.  He  will 
be  charged  with  providing  leadership  and 
administrati\e  services  for  the  common  In- 
terests and  .iciivities  of  the  member  colleges. 
In  short.  Dr.  Carlson  will  be  emphasizing 
cooperation  and  teamwork. 

This  should  not  be  a  difficult  assignment 
for  Dr.  Carlson,  who  in  his  nearly  quarter  of 
a  century  presidential  service  to  Gtistavus 
has  made  teamplay  a  focal  point  In  the  col- 


lege's   Impressive    academic,    physical    and 
enrollment  gains. 

Dr.  Carlson's  contributions  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  students  ,  .  .  hundreds  of 
faculty  members  .  .  ,  and  mllUona  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  brick  and  mortar  and  the  In- 
gredients for  a  progressive,  expanding  cur- 
riculum. 

They  can  be  measured,  too,  by  his  honors 
and  citations  which  number  into  the  doz- 
ens— In  this  country  and  abroad.  His  books 
and  published  articles  are  read  the  world 
over.  The  Count  Polke  Bernadotte  and 
Alfred  Nobel  memorial  programs  which  he 
helped  develop  have  had  scholarly  recog- 
nition and  acclaim. 

It  Is  a  rare  and  heady  privilege  to  return 
as  president  of  an  Institution  from  which 
one  was  graduated.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Carlson  chose  to  interpret  this  call  as  an 
obligation  more  than  an  honor. 

At  59,  with  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service 
to  man  behind  him  and  many  productive 
years  still  ahead.  Dr.  Carlson  gratefully  la 
not  so  much  changing  his  course  as  he  Is 
merely  adjusting  his  sails. 


April  3,  1968 
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Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Republican  of  South  Carolina,  on  Sen- 
ate Floor  Regarding  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution S.  827  of  the  General  Aiiembly 
of  South  Carolina— April  3,  1968 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
March  27,  1968.  requesting  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  make  public  its  findings 
concerning  recent  events  at  Orangeburg, 
S.C. 

The  tragic  events  in  Orangeburg  con- 
cern all  South  Carolinians  deeply.  Tlie 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  anxious 
to  know  the  answers  to  all  questions  con- 
cerning these  events.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  into  these  incidents,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
could  be  informative.  Accordingly,  the 
general  assembly,  speaking  for  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina,  has  called  upon 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  disclose  their  findings. 
'  On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI  and  my- 
self. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  827  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  827 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  immediately  make  pubUc  all 
available  information  relating  to  incidents 
of  civil  disobedience  In  and  around  the 
city  of  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks 
Whereas,  numerous  conflicting  reports  by 


the  several  news  media  have  been  made  pub- 
lic relative  to  incidents  of  civil  disobedience 
which  occurred  during  recent  weeks  in  and 
around  the  City  of  Orangeburg.  South  Caro- 
lina; and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
that  matters  of  such  serious  nature  should 
be  clarified  immediately;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
informed  that  these  incidents  have  and  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,   Now,   therefore, 

Be  it  rcsohpd  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  make  available  to  the  Governor, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  public  of 
this  State  all  information  they  have  ob- 
tained relative  to  incidents  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  and  around  the  City  of  Orangeburg, 
south  Carolina  during  recent  weeks. 

Be  it  jiiTther  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  to  each  member  uf  the  Congress 
representing    the    State    of    South    Carohna. 


Our  Heartfelt  Commendation  to  Ken- 
tucky's Salt  Mine  Firefighters 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  still 
remember  with  grief  in  our  hearts  the 
tragedy  that  struck  the  families  of  the 
21  miners  who  were  asphyxiated  after  a 
fire  destroyed  the  inside  of  a  Cargill,  Inc., 
salt  mine  located  on  Belle  Isle.  La.,  near 
the  small  village  of  Caliunet. 

I  am  sure  the  Nation  shares  the  pride 
of  Kentuckians  in  the  fact  that  two 
mine-rescue  teams  from  west  Kentucky 
coal  mines  and  a  third  team  made  up  of 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel  per- 
formed the  rescue  and  recovery  opera- 
tion after  the  fire. 

The  coal -mining  teams  were  sent  by 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  Pittsburg  & 
Midway  Coal  Co.  Eight  UMWA  members 
from  three  district  23  local  unions  par- 
ticipated in  the  arduous  effort  to  rescue 
the  21  men.  UMWA  members  who  aided 
in  the  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  21  men  were  as  follows: 

From  Local  Union  1138.  Pittsburg  & 
Midway  Coal  Co.,  DeKoven  No.  9  Mine: 
Jerry  Simpson,  team  captain;  Leslie  Pat- 
terson; Tommy  Steele;  James  Reynolds; 
and  Welborn  Vaughn. 

From  Local  Union  1076,  Fies  Mine.  Is- 
land Creek  Coal  Co.:  Paul  Lee  and  A.  R. 
Blair.  ^. 

From  Local  Union  7653,  East  Dia- 
mond Mine,  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. :  Tom 
Dupree. 

International  President  W.  A.  Boyle, 
who  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  the  21  trapped  men,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  each  member  of  the 
union  who  participated  in  the  recovery 
operation,  and  district  22  President 
Louis  Austin,  in  a  verbal  statement  to 
the  Journal,  heaped  praise  upon  the  coal 


miners  for  their  bravery  in  going  to  the 
aid  of  their  fellow  workers. 

At  this   point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
Mr.  Boyle's  letter  and  Mr.  Austin's  state- 
ment in  the  Record: 
I  From    the    Umted    Mine    Workers    Journal, 

Mar.  15.  19681 
President  Boyle:  "Our  Heartfelt  Commen- 

d.^tion'— Kentucky   Miners  Fought  Salt 

Mine  Fire 

■Vice  President  George  J.  TUler  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer John  Owens  Join  me  in  ex- 
pre.ssing  our  uiten.se  pride  in  the  unselfish- 
ness and  bravery  displayed  by  \ou  and  our 
other  members  Irom  District  23  who  took 
part  in  the  recent  mine-rescue  uper.ition  .it 
the  Cargill.  Inc..  salt  mine  near  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana. 

■Your  voluntary  particip.ition  in  this  ne- 
roic  i-tlort  epitomi/es  the  selflessness  and 
courage  displayed  by  coal  miners  whenever  a 
fellow  miner  may  be  in  dandier.  Althoueh 
the  men  vou  sought  to  aid  had  tragically 
perished,  the  fact  that  lor  several  days  m 
the  face  of  constant  peril  you  worked  re- 
lentle.s.sly  and  without  sleep  to  reach  them 
bespeaks  an  indomitable  spirit  in  all  of  you 
which  is  typical  of  West  Kentuckians  .md 
coal  miners  everywhere. 

"Our  entire  membership  shares  our  pro- 
found feeling  of  pride  in  your  courayemis 
and  humanitarian  work.  Wl'h  our  heartfelt 
commendation    and    warm    iraternal    good 

wishes." 

District  22  President  Ixiuis  Austin,  in  a 
verbal  statement  to  the  Journal,  pn.ised  the 
team  members  ..s  "men  who  symbolize  the 
historic  <-oiicprn  coal  niiners  have  always 
had  lor  their  fellow  workers." 

Austin  also  said,  'All  of  west  Kentucky 
IS  proud  of  these  br.ue  men  " 

Many  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  across  the  United  Stues  joined  in 
praising  the  mine  rescue  teams.  Also  joining 
in  the  adulation  was  the  lefflslature  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  It  passed  a  resolution 
praising  the  teams  and  their  bravery.  Leading 
proponent.s  were  two  House  members  from 
Western  Kentucky.  William  Cox  of  Madl- 
sonville.  and  R.  L  Richey  of  Bremen,  In 
his  speech  in  support  of  the  resolution.  Cox 
pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the  team 
members  were  members  of  the  UMWA, 

Supervisorv  personnel  sent  to  Louisiana 
bv  the  two  companies  Included  Pittsburg  and 
Midway  Coal  Co.  Safety  Director  William  L 
Meadows  and  Raymond  W,  Ashby.  Safety  Di- 
rector West  Kentucky  Division,  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co  Others  were  Louis  Henderson,  as- 
.sistant  mine  foreman  at  Island  Creek's  Fles 
Mine  DiUord  Holmes,  assistant  mine  loreman 
at  Island  Creek's  East  Diamond  Mine,  and 
Thomas  E.  Holeman.  assistant  mine  fore- 
man   P  &  M's  DeKoven  No,  9  Mine, 

The  mine  rescue  and  recovery  operation 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  nation's 
top  mine  rescue  expert.  James  Westfield.  As- 
sistant Director— Health  and  Safety.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Bureau  of  Mines  personnel  who  worked 
underground  were  U.S.  Coal  Mine  Inspectors 
Clem  Dovldas.  Don  Martin  and  Jim  Harvey, 
and  Safety  Representatives  Roy  Capps,  Louis 
Zaverl  and  Marlin  Moore, 

Working  with  Westfield  above-ground  ■were 
Harold  Brown.  Sub-District  Manager  for  the 
US  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Dallas.  Tex,.  Art 
Evans,  a  mining  engineer  in  the  Bureaus 
Dallas  office.  Walter  Whittaker  and  Jim 
O'Connor,  ^,      .  j    v,„ 

Company  personnel  were  coordinated  by 
Cargill  Vice  President  Clayton  Tonnemaker. 
In  speaking  of  the  mine  rescue  teams.  Tonne- 
maker  said:  "We  can  never  repay  these 
men  for  their  courage  and  endurance. 

The  fire  broke  out  early  In  the  morning 
on  March  6.  Until  March  8  hope  was  held 
that  the  21  trapped  miners  would  be  found 
alive   But  thev  were  all  found  dead  on  that 
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date  after  a  two-and-a-half  day  search  ap- 
parenUv  victims  of  suffocaUon.  The  dead 
were  discovered  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
descents  into  the  mine.  The  bodies  were  n 
two  groups,   16  in  one  location  and  me  In 

The  rescue  and  recovery  operation  was  a 
laborious  U.sk  described  by  Westfield  as  a 
"very  difficult  Job"  The  rescue  workers,  all 
of  whom  were  Iroin  the  co.,1  minir.g  industry, 
had  to  make  a  special  bucket  to  ''"t^r  the 
mine  which  had  only  one  vertical  shaft  It 
took  more  than  a  half-hour  to  ^el  H^'"/^e 
mine  ..nd  another  half-hour  to  leave  It  on 
each  rectjverv  ml.ssion 

Westlield  .-aid  that  the  major  part  of  the 
support  m  the  shaft  had  been  burned  out 
bv  the  lire  which  necessitated  the  homemade 
bucket-elevator.  The  shaft  itself  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  ..  curUaln  wall.  One  side 
at  the  wall  contained  the  return  uir  passage 
and  two  hoisting  skips.  The  other  side  car- 
ried intake  air  .md  one  material  .skip  and  one 
man  .skip.  All  skips  lell  Ui  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  when  their  r..pes  burned  through. 
One  :act  that  should  be  i-ointed  out  was 
the  diKcoverv  bv  rescue  workers  of  a  diesel 
running,  i-utting  out  c:.rbon  monoxide  for 
more  than  two  days  after  the  ArP  started^ 
This  IS  one  of  manv  reasons  the  UMWA  has 
hlstor'cally  opposed  .tny  introduction  of 
die.sel     equipment     into     underground     coal 

"■ihies,  ^  „  ,. 

The  non-union  mine  is  located  <ui  Bene 
Isle  .in  island  in  the  swampy  bayou  country 
of  '.southeastern  I/.,uisiana,  The  nearest 
houses  t.>  Belle  Isle  are  at  ,.  little  hamlet 
called  Calumet  which  d<»-s  not  ..ppear  on 
■my  in-ip  the  Journal  has  access  to.  It  Is  13 
miies  from  the  mine.  The  closest  city  shown 
on  the  map  to  It  is  Morgan  City.  la  .  which 
sent  Its  lire  department  to  the  mine  when 
the   fire  was   lirst    reported 

The  lact  that  the  mine  was  on  .m  Lsland 
measurablv  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
mine  rescue  workers,  Westfield  said  the 
teams  were  usuallv  transported  to  the  mine 
by  boat,  but  that  at  times  helicopters  and 
small  airplanes  were  used. 

Salt  mines  do  :iot  come  under  Federal 
regulation  and  until  the  Louisiana  tragedy 
the  industrv'.s  safety  record  had  been  good. 
According  to  US,  Bureau  of  Mines  records 
the  last  fatal  salt  mine  fire— ■which  took  six 
lives — occurred  in  Louisiana  in  1920. 

However,  the  Bureau  also  revealed  that  the 
Belle  I'^le  Mine  had  been  inspected  at  the 
company's  'wn  reque.n  by  A,  M  Evans,  min- 
ing engineer  from  the  Bureau's  Dallas  office. 
His  inspection  was  described  by  a  Bureau 
.spokesman  as  an  •observation  walkthrough," 
The  Bureau  had  recommended  to  CargUl-r- 
recommendations  without  force  of  law— that 
the  mine  sink  a  second  shaft  as  an  escape 
route  and  for  ventilation,  and  also  to  Install 
\arious  lire  controls, 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  told  the 
Journal  that  Evans  had  made  14  recom- 
mendations. 12  of  which  Cargill  has  already 
complied  with.  One  of  the  others,  which 
would  have  installed  extensive  fire  control 
measures,  had  been  budgeted  for  this  year 
and  the  material  already  purchased.  How- 
ever, no  actual  work  had  been  done  nor  had 
a  second  shaft  been  started. 

Roof  supports  In  salt  mines  and  also  shaft 
braces  "have  always  been  made  of  wood"  be- 
cause metal  structures  are  quickly  corroded 
bv  s;Ut  according  to  a  spokesman  for  Win- 
ston Brothers  Co..  the  engineering  concern 
that  built  manv  of  the  deep  salt  mines  on 
the  Louisiana  coast  including  the  Cargill 
Mine. 

Westfield  told  the  Journal  that  he  ■would 
conduct  an  Informal  hearing  Into  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  beginning  March  19  Purpose 
would  be  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Are 
and  to  write  a  report  that  would  help  the 
industry  to  prevent  similar  tragedies  in  the 
future. 
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Minnesota  Leads  in  Number  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  and  Namber  of  Member- 
ships 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent report  from  the  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota is  still  leading  all  other  States  in 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  farmer  co- 
operatives and  in  number  of  member- 
ships. 

Co-ops  headquartered  in  Minnesota 
are  doing  a  total  net  business  of  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year,  which  puts  them 
second  only  to  California  in  volume  of 
business.  That  amount  includes  regional 
business  by  farmers  in  other  States.  Con- 
versely, it  does  not  include  business 
which  Minnesota  farmers  do  with  re- 
gional cooperatives  headquartered  in 
other  States'. 

This  billion-dollar  figure  is  only  one 
measure  of  cooperative  activity  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Another  measure  is  in  terms  of  hxmian 
endeavor.  For  these  cooperatives  repre- 
sent the  combined  achievement  of  farm- 
ers working  together  through  some  1.000 
cooperatives  to  market  their  products, 
buy  supplies,  and  provide  other  services 
for  themselves. 

All  these  co-ops  have  boards  of  direc- 
tors which  plan  and  guide  operations  of 
the  cooperatives  on  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers they  represent.  These  men  are  help- 
ing the  farmer-member  in  Minnesota 
hold  his  own  in  a  period  of  price  squeeze 
which  results  from  rising  production 
costs. 

Minnesota  farmers  have,  however, 
made  some  inroads  against  the  price 
squeeze.  They,  as  the  record  shows,  are 
the  Nation's  most  active  farmers  in  join- 
ing together  to  do  all  they  can  to  improve 
their  own  conditions. 

One  cooperative  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  importance  of  farmer  co- 
ops to  the  State's  economy.  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association — 
GT A— headquartered  at  St.  Paul.  Its 
1967  annual  report  points  out  that  as  a 
cooperative.  GTA  is  owned— lock,  stock. 
and  barrel — by  farmers.  United  this  way. 
they  say  they  stand  ready  to  do  grain 
business  the  world  over — with  brokers  in 
Chicago  and  Cairo;  with  traders  in  Mon- 
treal and  Tokyo;  with  shippers  in  New 
Orleans  and  Brussels;  with  mills  in  Buf- 
falo and  Miruieapolis;  with  cooperatives 
In  Rotterdam  and  Madrid. 

This  grain  co-op  owns  over  200  line 
elevators  across  the  United  States,  nine 
feed  plants,  and  some  of  the  Nations 
largest  and  most  efficient  processing 
plants — including  the  largest  soybean 
crushing  plant,  the  largest  flaxseed  proc- 
essing plant,  and  the  largest  malting 
barley  plant.  This  growth  in  GTA's  30- 
year  histoi-y  stems  from  the  continuing 
patronage  of  thousands  of  farmers. 
About  two-thirds  of  Minnesota's  farm 
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receipts  are  from  sales  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  farmers  market 
over  $380  million  worth  of  dairy  products 
alone  through  their  cooperatives. 

All  the  dairy  cooperatives  supplying 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market  are 
jointly  spending  an  estimated  $315,000 
this  year  to  promote  the  sale  of  milk  and 
daily  products  in  that  market.  This  is  a 
prime  example  of  farmers  joining  to- 
gether to  exercise  their  own  initiative 
in  achieving  results  that  no  individual 
farmer  could  achieve  on  his  own. 

Among  the  dairy  co-ops  showing 
marked  and  continuing  progress  in 
Minnesota  are  Land  O'Lakes  in  Minne- 
apolis— a  co-op  whose  sales  increased  $45 
million  in  1967— and  the  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers  Association. 

From  the  50-year  history  of  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers  Association  comes  a  story 
which  parallels  the  struggles  and 
progress  of  farmer  cooperatives  through- 
out Minnesota.  This  co-op  has  lived 
through  disastrous  prices,  fought  battles 
for  clean  and  safe  milk,  and  built  plants 
to  make  profitable  use  of  all  milk  left 
over  after  meeting  needs  for  drinking.  It 
helped  the  truck  supersede  the  sleigh. 
In  one  sweep  it  installed  farm  tanks  and 
abolished  the  milk  can.  It  brought  milk  to 
consumers  despite  blizzards,  droughts, 
floods,  and  tornadoes.  Through  their  co- 
op, daii-y  farmers  achieved  better  prices 
than  they  could  ever  have  achieved  as 
individuals. 

With  more  than  1,000  farmer  co-ops 
in  Minnesota.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  types  of  services  they 
render— but  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  ac- 
count of  co-op  activities  if  I  did  not  in- 
clude farm  supply  services  like  those  pro- 
vided by  Midland  Cooperatives  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change of  St.  Paul.  The  Central  Ex- 
change, for  example,  made  available  to 
members  an  additional  benefit  of  more 
than  $10  million,  and  the  local  co-op 
members  also  made  added  cash  savings 
available  to  farmer  members. 

The  cash  receipts  of  Minnesota  farmers 
reached  $1.9  billion  last  year,  and  that 
kind  of  production  takes  a  sizable 
amount  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Mirmesota  farmers  bought  over  $190  mil- 
lion worth  through  their  own  coopera- 
tives. 

The  most  impressive  consideration  in 
the  billion-dollar  farmer  cooperative 
activity  in  Minnesota,  however,  is  the 
dedicated  drive  of  the  several  thousand 
farmers  serving  on  co-op  boards  of  direc- 
tors. It  is  they  who  have  earned  our 
admiration  for  the  service  they  are  per- 
forming for  their  communities  and  their 
neighbors. 


Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
and  Finance 
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points  out  the  rapidly  growing  rate  of 
spending  in  the  public  sector.  Last  year 
Government  expenditures  were  22  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product, 
whereas  in  1950  Government  expendi- 
tures were  13  percent. 

We  should  undoubtedly  question  the 
economic  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment and  also  ask  ourselves  when  does 
the  growth  of  the  public  sector  impede 
growth  in  the  private  sector. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
March  25  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Appraisal   op   Current   Trends   in   Business 
AND  Finance 
(By  John  O'Rlley) 

Twenty-two  of  every  hundred  dollars 
spent  In  this  country  last  year  were  spent 
by  Federal,  state  or  local  government.  As 
recently  as  1950.  the  ratio  was  only  thirteen 
out  of  every  hundred.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  of  momentous  change  In  modern  capital- 
ist society.  The  public  share  of  the  spending 
grows  larger,  the  private  share  relatively 
smaller.  Some  rejoice  In  the  trend.  Some 
lament  It.  The  objective  observer,  leaving  the 
■good  or  bad"  debate  to  others,  can  hardly 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  outlook  holds 
more  of  the  same.  Maybe  a  lot  more. 

Total  government  spending  last  year 
topped  $176  billion.  American  readers,  blg- 
flgiu"e  groggy,  race  across  such  numbers  with- 
out pause.  But  a  yardstick  or  two  puts  that 
$176  billion  In  perspective.  It's  nearly  four 
times  the  $47  billion  of  1967  net  profit  earned 
by  all  the  nation's  corporations  combined.  It's 
nearly  eight  times  the  $22.8  billion  paid  out 
m  dividends.  It's  almost  twelve  times  the 
S14.9  billion  net  income  of  all  U.S.  farms. 

The  table  below  relates  government  spend- 
ing to  spending  of  all  kinds  (gross  national 
product) ,  using  1929  for  far-back  perspective 
and  picking  up  with  1950  for  the  post-World 
War  II  trend.  Dollar  figures  In  the  first  two 
columns  are  billions. 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  25 


non-defense  spending  have  Increased  since 
I960  and  since  1955.  compared  with  growth 
in  the  overall  economy  (ONP)  over  the  same 
j'ears. 

|ln  percenti 


Year 

GNP 

Government 
spending 

Government 
percent 
of  GNP 

1929 

1950 

1955 

$103 
284 
398 
503 
785 

$8.5 
37.9 

71.2 
99.6 
176.3 

8 
13 
19 

1960 

1967     

20 
22 

_ 

A  big  item  In  today's  public  outlays,  of 
course,  is  defense  spending.  But,  through 
hot  and  cold  war.  the  nation  has  been 
spending  heavily  on  defense  since  the  start 
of  World  War  II.  A  trend  that  persists 
through  a  third  of  a  century  is  not  transient. 
It's  a  way  of  life.  It's  not  likely  to  go  away 
soon. 

Vietnam  has  bulged  these  outlays.  And  the 
passing  of  Vietnam  would  trim  them.  But 
•the  cost  of  that  conflict  Is  still  the  lesser 
part  of  a  big  picture.  Defense  spending  budg- 
eted at  around  $76  billion  this  year  would  still 
be  some  $52  billion — even  without  Viet- 
nam. 

Nobody  knows  when,  if  ever,  the  costly 
global  defense  apparatus  can  be  appreciably 
pared.  Nobody  knows  what  unforeseen  Vlet- 
nams  are  waiting  In  the  yet  unturned  pages 
of  tomorrow's  chronicles.  But  realists  don't 
bet  heavily  on  escape  from  the  military  bur- 
den. 

Thus  there's  the  prospect  that  any  expan- 
sion in  non-defense  public  spending  will  be 
simply  superimposed  atop  today's  aggregate 
outlays  And,  despite  Vietnam.  It  Is  in  this 
nonmllitary  area  that  the  money  flow  from 
public  coffers  has  grown  most  in  recent 
years. 

Here's  how  defense  spending  and  all  public 


Gross  national  product      -.    . 
Defense  spending. 
Nondetense  public  ■.pending. 


Up  since 
I960 


56 

61 

90 


Up  since 
1955 


97 
88 
191 


Much  Is  happening  at  the  local  level  Public 
employes  on  state  and  local  government  pay- 
rolls have  increased  more  than  50'"  Just  since 
1960  That's  more  than  three  times  the  14  r 
increase  in  total  civilian  employment  over  the 
same  period. 

This  Is  not  to  say  these  are  make-work 
lobs  The  people  are  doing  things— teaching 
school  kids,  policing  streets,  collecting  gar- 
bage, and  so  on.  Their  larger  numbers  reflect 
a  larger  demand  for  public  services.  But  they 
have  to  be  paid. 

Nor  is  the  growing  number  of  these  public 
employes  the  whole  story.  They  are  demand- 
ing fatter  pavchecks.  And  getting  them. 
Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  by  schoolteach- 
ers grow  more  commonplace  all  the  time. 

Organized  effort  to  get  more  pay  for  public 
workers  calls  to  mind  the  big  gains  scored  by 
industrial  workers  In  recent  decades.  Since 
industrial  workers  make  things  the  public 
buys  and  since  government  workers  provide 
services  the  public  must  pay  for  through 
taxes,  Is  there  a  valid  comparison  here?  Can 
the  public  expect  a  comparable  cost-impact 
on  its  pocketbook? 

Not  exactlv.  There  is  a  difference.  Much 
of  the  higher  labor  costs  encountered  by 
manufacturers  has  been  counteracted  by  bet- 
ter plant  machinerv,  more  automation,  more 
efficient  production  methods  in  general.  Far 
more  than  is  generally  realized,  prices  on 
consumer  goods  have  been  held  in  check 
while  individual  worker  paychecks  have 
climbed  i  Consumer  durable  goods  prices  to- 
day are  only  6''  above  the  level  of  ten  years 
ago  1  The  potential  for  this  brake  on  ultimate 
costs  is  almost  wholly  absent  where  service 
workers  are  concerned.  If  fatter  public  pay- 
roll costs  lie  ahead,  as  they  evidently  do.  they 
will  be  passed  largely  intact  to  the  ultimate 
paver — the  taxpayer. 

The  more-public-spending  outlook,  of 
course,  extends  well  beyond  the  mere  prospect 
of  more  teachers  and  policemen.  The  nation's 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  big  city 
ghettos,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  is 
a  massive  one.  Nobody  knows  Just  how  it  is  to 
be  solved.  But  one  thing  seems  clear:  What- 
ever the  solution,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  public  money  involved. 

The  rising  river  of  public  expenditure,  of 
course,  winds  up  in  private  hands.  The  great 
government  spending  contracts  go  to  private 
arms— and  their  employes.  People  on  govern- 
ment payrolls  spend  their  money  to  buy  goods 
and  services  supplied  by  private  producers. 

The  maker  of  building  materials,  and  the 
people  on  his  payToll.  get  their  money  Just  the 
same  whether  his  wares  go  into  construction 
of  a  private  building  or  a  public  one. 

The  auto  dealer  doesn't  care  whether  his 
customer  is  a  private  office  clerk  or  a  public 
schoolteacher. 

Still,  things  are  not  the  same.  Buying 
power  starting  out  in  an  individual's  hands 
can  be  spent  either  (1)  as  the  individual 
chooses  or  (2)  as  society  as  a  whole  chooses— 
through  taxes.  And  right  now  the  pendulum 
swings  toward  cholce-by-soclety.  With  public 
expenditure  now  22%  of  the  whole,  will  be 
future  see  it  go  to  26%?  Or  30%?  Or  more? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Oil  Imports 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wedvesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Wichita  Eagle  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANALY-SIS:     PROXMIRE    DIGS    INTO    IMPORTS 

Washington.— A  Wisconsin  Democrat  is 
bringing  about  much  soul  searching  .imong 
domestic  oil  producers  and  processors  who 
have  always  considered  him  as  a  traditional 
enemy  of  the  industry. 

According  to  one  industry  spokesman.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  has  accomplished  more  in  the 
interests  of  small  domestic  producers  and 
refiners  during  the  past  two  weeks  than  all  of 
their  own  congressmen  and  various  associa- 
tion officials  have  been  able  to  dredge  up  in 
10  vears. 

In  blowing  the  whistle  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Co  iliid.)  petrochemical  import  allocation, 
Proxmire  neatly  excised  7.000  barrels  daily 
from  the  mounting  oil  import  flood. 

In  the  words  of  one  independent  refiner, 
he  did  this  by  simply  "exposing  .an  Import 
allocation  mess  so  big  that  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  start  over  again." 

Proxmire  has  put  out  the  word  that  he  isn't 
through  wtlh  the  oil  Import  problem. 

"We  have  a  hunch  that  a  lot  of  inputs  that 
were  allowed  as  a  basis  for  quotas  last  year 
and  were  disallowed  this  year,  shouldn't  have 
been  allowed  in  the  first  place.  "  ;i  Proxmire 
staff  man  said. 

He  said  that  Proxmire  would  insi?t  upon  a 
revlsal  of  the  1967-68  (juotas.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  true.  It  is  thought  possible  that  the 
General  Accotmtlng  Office  may  m.ike  field 
checks  to  see  if  Input  figures  certified  on 
Import  applications  are  correct. 

Secretary  Udall,  -Aho  revoked  t'ne  St..iiid;ird 
petrochemical  quota  on  the  b.v^i.s  d:  being 
"late."  delcnded  the  Interior  0;I  Import  Ad- 
ministration with  the  plea  that  the  stnfi'  Wits 
not  large  enough  to  verily  plant  inputs 
claimed 

Proxmire  iiereed  with  this  ;tnd  told  Udall 
he  would  press  to  have  the  current  request 
lor  more  tunds  ;ippro-. t-d. 

Meanwhile.  Pro.\m;rc's  office  l-as  become  lOi 
unofficial  cle.inng  l.oiise  for  complaints  about 
the  .lUoc.ition  system. 

Proxmire's  digging,  industry  observer?  .--ay, 
has  had  the  effect  of  cutting  through  politi- 
cal lines  and  putting  each  importlnc  com- 
pany .tnd  industry  .segment  on  record  .iccord- 
ing  to  its  private  Interest. 

Since  Proxmire  lias  the  label  of  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  liberal,  this  has  proved  embarrass- 
ing to  some  who  ure  beneficiaries  of  his 
spirited  probe  into  the  interior  of  Secretary 
Udall. 

The  reaction  of  independent  producers 
cannot  be  gauged  by  the  response  of  their 
associations.  Their  officials  are  .silent  m  the 
face  of  an  achievement  m  which  they  had 
n.0  share.  Individu.illy.  the  producers  are 
wishing  more  power  to  their  erstwhile  de- 
tractor. 

Inland  refiners,  whose  political  affiliations 
are  more  astute,  are  said  to  be  heartily  in 
favor  of  Proxmire's  exposure  of  the  OIA's 
allocation  hodgepodge. 

They  are  Joined  by  similarly  aligned  majors 
and  some  petrochemical  companies  who  have 
failed  to  get  allocations  because  they  inter- 
preted the  rules  literally  or  who,  not  expect- 
ing allocations,  are  nonetheless  miffed  to  see 
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rivals   get   them   in   u    manner   they   l>el;fve 
unfair 

No  one  is  under  the  illu.slon  that  Proxm.re 
is  "for"  anv  p.irticular  .segment  of  the  oil 
industry  as'.snch,  but  as  ;i  perennial  chum- 
pion  ot  small  business  lie  now  st:mds  .squarely 
across  the  p.nh  ot  the  large  oil  .ind  petro- 
chemical companies  that  have  stretched  tne 
import  program  to  .i  breaking  point 


Need  for  Fiscal  Action 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
Lssue  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey 
questions  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  manage  its  (economic  and  fi- 
nancial affairs  prudently. 

The  aiticle  begins  by  ixiintlng  out  that 
some  stabilizing  factors  have  entered  the 
international  financial  equation  in  Uie 
j)ast  month.  Tlte  termination  of  the  gold 
ijool's  .selling  to  private  interests  means 
that  official  gold  reser%'es  will  not  fall 
below  present  levels.  And.  the  new  Britt.sh 
budect  of  March  19  shows  that  the 
British  Government  recognizes  the  .'iover- 
ity  of  its  problems  and  is  moving  vig- 
oi"-ously  to  damp  demand  and  to  achieve 
a  balance-of-payments  surplus. 

But  there  is  no  like  as.surance  in  the 
United  States.  The  continued  inaction  on 
re.spon.sible  fi.scal  action  could  lead  tn 
another  boilup  of  unrest  that  could  end 
di.'iastrouslv.  In  the  ab.'^ence  of  fll.^cal  ac- 
tion, monetary  policy  lias  had  to  move 
toward  rostiaint.  Ttie  discount  ratf  has 
been  incix-ased  twice  in  the  i)ast  4 
months,  leserve  lequiroments  have  been 
increa-sed  and  thr  re.sen-e  position  of  the 
banking  .system  has  moved  from  net  fice 
reserves  to  a  net  bori-owod  po.sition. 

Although  the  Federal  lie.serve  is 
moving  in  the  I'ight  diiection.  it  is  .strain- 
ing itself  to  a  bi-eaking  i)oint  and  even 
this  is  in.sufficient  by  a  lartrc  degree  in 
getting  the  .iob  done.  This  aiticle  iinints 
out  the  need  for  lesponsible  fi.scr.l  action 
by  the  Federal  Government: 

BrsiNESS  AND  Financial  Conditions 
Tlie  hectic  events  of  the  past  month  ap- 
pear to  have  left  most  people  with  a  liealthy 
appreciation  that  caution  in  Judgment  and 
nn.ilvKis  lias  never  been  more  appropriate. 
B.xslc  conditions  are  .still  far  from  settled, 
and  It  mav  well  l)e  a  long  while  before  a  true 
reading  can  be  taken  on  the  shocks  and 
tremors  that  have  reverberated  through 
w'.rld  financial  markets  or  on  the  policy  re- 
sponses thev  have  evoked.  Tills  is  not  to 
denv  the  emergence  from  the  tumult  and 
i;par  chaos  ot  some  important  pluses— high- 
lighted bv  the  verv  dramatic  fiscal  tighten- 
ing which  the  Briti-sh  effected  on  March  19 
and  bv  the  decision  of  the  gold-pool  nations 
to  abandon  their  costly  operations  in  feeding 
private  gold  appetites  But  these  pluses  must 
be  set  against  a  number  of  significant  resid- 
ual uncertainties,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  is  the  continuing  issue  of 
whether  the  povernment  of  the  United  States 
is  really  going  to  muster  the  will  to  manage 
This  country's  economic  and  financial  affairs 
prudentlv. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  the  mo6t  remarkable 
thing  about  the  gold-pool  operations  Is  that 
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they  ever  were  undertaken  in  the  first  place 
and  that  once  begxui  they  lasted  so  long.  Try- 
ing to  peg  the  price  of  gold  in  private  mar- 
k.etfi — thus  freeing  speculators  from  capital 
risk — has  always  been  a  doubtful  business, 
as  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  November  1960 
and  December  1960  issues  of  this  publication. 
Some  gold-pool  members  themselves  had 
serious  reservations  about  what  they  were 
doing  almost  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
Bank  of  Italy,  for  example.  In  its  1962  an- 
nual report  observed  that  "it  is  an  aston- 
ishingly illogical  situation  if.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  central  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  particular  do  the  best  they 
nan  to  limit  conversions  of  dollars  into  gold. 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  direct  or  in- 
direct operations  on  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket give  practically  limitless  satisfaction  to 
all  the  so-called  nonlegitimate  demand  for 
gold." 

The  termination  of  the  gold-pool  arrange- 
ments Is  thus  anything  but  a  mere  strata- 
gem. Rather,  it  ends  what  clearly  should  be 
regarded  as  iin  aberration  in  gold  policy  and 
restores  "free"  maricets  to  the  unrigged 
status  they  held  from  the  end  of  World  War 
11  until  late  1961. 

Since  the  former  gold-pool  nations  '  hi;ve 
agreed  that  they  will  not  sell  gold  to  other 
monetary  authorities  in  any  instance  where 
a  would-be  buyer  is  icnown  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  private  markets,  and  since  no 
monetary  authority  will  have  much  linanclal 
incentive  to  sell  gold  to  private  parties  if 
the  amount  sold  cannot  be  replenished,  the 
new  arrangements— as  is  their  objective — 
should  assure  that  the  amount  of  gold  held 
collectively  In  official  stocks  will  not  fall  he- 
low  present  levels.  This  assumes  no  signifi- 
cant volume  of  surreptitious  sales,  but  this 
would  seem  a  reasonable  assumption  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  IMP 
members  are  under  obligation  to  submit  re- 
ports regularly  on  the  composition  of  their 
reserves.  With  a  conservation  of  present 
monetary  gold  stocks  <ln  place  of  the  pat- 
tern of  significant  erosion  that  has  been  in 
progress),  the  danger  will  sharply  diminish 
that  international  Uqmdity  will  be  inade- 
quate at  any  time  from  now  until  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  that  were  agreed  to 
in  principle  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  autumn 
become  available  .is  a  supplementary  form 
of  reserves.  Whe' her  the  amount  of  gold  in 
official  stocks  wil.  rise  above  present  levels  is 
not  yet  clear.  The  former  gold-pool  nations 
have  indicated  that  "they  no  longer  feel  it 
necessary  to  buy  gold  from  the  market."  and 
in  effect  the  litF  has  urged  all  members  to 
stay  out  of  private  markets.  The  chief  un- 
certainty in  trying  to  judge  whether  official 
stocks  are  likely  to  increase  relates  to  the 
policies  of  gold-producing  nations.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  at  least  some  of  them  may 
choose  to  funnel  their  newly  mined  output 
Into  the  private  markets,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  these  markets  will  have  a  continuing 
capacity  to  absorb  all  such  gold  at  a  price  of 
$35  an  ounce  or  higher.  But  even  if  that  is 
so,  the  outcome  would  still  be  better  from  an 
official  standpoint  than  it  has  been  recently 
when  private  markets  have  absorbed  not  only 
current  output  but  a  good  deal  more. 

This  move  in  the  direction  of  conserving 
existing  stocks  of  officially  held  gold  is  thus 
extremely  important.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
nothing  in  and  of  itself  to  change  the  fun- 
damentals of  international  payments  dls- 
equiUbrium.  But  it  does  provide  an  im- 
proved environment  for  getting  on  with  the 
business  of  attacking  the  basic  causes  of 
monetary  dlsturl>ances,  simply  because  it 
ends  the  tunneling  that  was  in  progress  be- 
neath the  structure  of  the  world  monetary 
svstem. 


■  Belgium.  Germany.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    ADDmONAL    NECESSmES 

With  the  end  of  the  gold  pool,  the  crucial 
question  immediately  became  whether  ef- 
fective follow-through  actions  would  be 
taken  to  shore  up  both  the  pound  and  the 
dollar,  whose  individual  weaknesses  have 
progressively  tended  to  accent  one  another. 
In  the  ca-'^e  of  the  pKJund,  the  new  British 
budget  that  was  presented  on  March  19 
speaks  rather  emphatically  It  indicates  that 
British  authorities  unmistakably  have  per- 
ceived the  imperatives  of  the  situation  and 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  appro- 
priate -general  policy  stance.  Although  the 
expenditure  side  of  The  new  budget  Is  not 
as  tight  .is  It  conceivably  might  have  been, 
the  degree  of  restraint  imposed  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  i  ivssuming  realiza- 
tion of  official  estimates  I  is  signlHcantly 
larger  than  h.ui  commonly  t>een  anticipated. 
Coupled  with  the  pro)K)sed  stiffening  of  Brit- 
ish incomes  policy,  the  new  l)udget  conveys 
a  sense  of  determination  with  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  demand  and  the 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  sur- 
plus. 

But  while  the  British  budget  appears  to 
represent  .i  very  constructive  contribution  to 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  International 
monetary  system,  there  still  can  be  no  definite 
assurance  that  a  comparable  flrmlng-up  of 
U.S.  policy  will  materialize.  And  the  blunt 
truth  is  that  if  U  3.  fiscal  responsibiUty  does 
not  emerge  soon,  this  country  will  be  run- 
ning the  risk  of  another  t>oll-up  of  unrest 
that  cotild  end  disastrously.  The  United 
States  and  other  countries  must  count  them- 
selves extremely  '.ucky  that  so  far  trade  and 
business  activity  have  been  largely  un- 
touched by  monetary  turmoil,  but  with  the 
history  of  the  painful  chain  of  events  of  the 
lU30's  available  as  an  object  lesson,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  incredible  that  those  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
seem  willing  to  chance  an  extension  of  this 
element  of  luck. 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  hints  that 
President  Johnson's  offer  to  accept  cuts  in 
previuusly  requested  appropriations  by  an 
.imount  that  would  p;u-e  $4  billion  to  S5  bil- 
lion irom  fiscal  1969  spending  may  end  the 
eight-montli  old  impasse  between  the  Ad- 
nunistration  and  Congress  over  the  proposed 
10',  surtax.  But  the.se  signs  are  not  tangible 
or  specific  enough  as  yet  to  justify  an  un- 
qualified inference  that  higher  taxes  will  in 
fact  be  voted  soon  m  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President.  And,  significantly, 
10':  more  in  personal  and  corporate  taxes — 
even  assuming  .S4  billion  to  S5  billion  of  ex- 
penditure retrenchment — is  beginning  to 
iook  less  and  lees  impressive,  particularly  in 
view  of  Che  virtual  certainty  that  at  least 
"moderate  '  additional  increases  will  be  made 
in  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Viet  Nam.  Depend- 
ing on  how  things  develop  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  a  midyear  reassessment  could 
ven,'  \^-ell  point  to  the  necessity  of  still  greater 
fiscal  restraint  than  is  now  being  considered. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  be  so  If  at  that 
point  statistical  indicators  of  total  economic 
activity  are  performing  as  strongly  as  they 
have  been  recently,  if  price  pressures  are  still 
pronounced,  and  if  aggregate  unemployment 
remains  as  low  as  it  now  is. 

Meanwhile,  the  shift  of  monetary  policy 
toward  restraint  has  become  unmistakable. 
In  less  than  a  four-month  interval,  the 
discount  rate  has  been  increased  twice,  re- 
serve requirements  have  been  increased,  and 
the  reserve  position  of  the  banking  system 
has  moved  from  net  free  reserves  in  the  $200- 
million  range  to  net  borrowed  reserves  of 
more  than  S300  million.  These  moves  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  lessened -rate  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  whole  family  of  measures  of 
credit  and  money.  As  one  example,  the  money 
supply  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  less 
than  3'i'-  from  November  through  Febi-u- 
ary.  compared  with  a  rate  of  increase  of  al- 
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most  8'c  In  the  preceding  eight  months. 
Reflecting  these  developments,  short-term 
interest  rates  generally  are  approaching  the 
levels  that  triggered  the  massive  shift  of 
funds  out  of  savings  institutions  to  market 
investment  in  1966. 

While  one  might  have  hoped  for  an  even 
more  dramatic  shift  to  monetary  stringency 
on  purely  balance-of-payments  grounds — 
and  some  sharp  criticism  was  in  fact  directed 
at  the  March  14  half-point  discount-rate 
increase  as  too  small — a  strong  case  can  be 
made  in  defense  of  what  actually  has  been 
done.  Monetary  policy  simply  cannot  move 
aggressively  ahead  of  fiscal  policy  without 
running  serious  rl-sks  of  self-defeat.  The 
specific  risk  in  the  current  environment,  of 
course,  is  that  a  highly  dramatic  monetary 
move  would  generate  perverse  effects  in 
domestic  financial  markets  that  would  far 
outweigh  any  marginal  contribution  it  might 
make  to  international  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar. The  really  important  thing  is  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  is  now  moving  in  an  or- 
derly and  systematic  way  to  the  posture  that 
seems  appropriate  in  view  of  the  array  of 
problems  the  nation  faces.  Significantly,  ex- 
pressions of  determination  on  the  part  of 
Federal  Reserve  officials  to  move  farther  and 
farther  along  the  path  they  have  started 
down  are  not  met  with  the  same  skepticism 
in  either  U.S.  or  world  markets  that  is  ap- 
plied to  vocalizations  of  fiscal  responsibiUty. 
Because  of  this,  monetary  tightening  of  the 
kind  now  occurring  probably  is  almost  as 
effective  as  more  precipitate,  more  dramatic 
action  would  be. 
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my    Nebraskans.    their    best    efforts   will   be 
forthcoming. 


Nebraska  State  Society  Honors 
Arjay  Miller 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Nebraska  State  Society  of  Washing- 
ton awards  its  Distinguished  Nebraskan 
Award  to  a  native  son  who  has  made  a 
lasting  and  significant  contribution  to 
our  State  and  to  the  Nation  by  his  lead- 
ership in  his  profession. 

This  year  the  society's  board  of  gov- 
ernors, with  Mr.  Paul  F.  Wagner  as  its 
president,  voted  unanimously  to  present 
the  award  to  Mr.  Arjay  Miller,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co. 

It  was  m>'  privilege  to  make  the  pres- 
entation on  behalf  of  the  Nebraska  So- 
ciety. 

•  In  his  remarks  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler paid  special  tribute  to  his  native  State 
and  its  people: 

In  meeting  this  problem  and  in  meeting 
the  many  other  national  and  international 
problems  which  I  don't  need  to  detail  here  in 
Washington  where  they  all  start  from,  pass 
through,  on  end  up — it  seems  to  me  that 
Nebraskans  have  a  great  deal  to  offer.  If 
Nebraskans  have  a  special  orientation  toward 
success — and  once  again  I  refer  to  my  listen- 
ers as  Exhibit  A — there  must  be  some  good 
reason. 

I  think  it  is  because  Nebraska  is  a  place 
where  you  can  stay  right  side  up  in  a  world 
that  is  spinning  so  fast  many  of  us  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  sense  of  balance. 
Nebraska  Is  a  place  that  is  still  close  enough 
to  the  soil  that  you  can  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground.  Those  are  the  qualities  that  are 
urgently  needed  in  these  times,  and  if  I  know 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  iny 
remarks  on  behalf  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Society  in  presenting  the  1968  Distm- 
c'uished  Nebraskan  Award  to  Mr.  Arjay 
Miller,   together   with   his   eloquent   rc- 

.sponse.  .  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PRESENTATION     OF     DlSTlNCl'ISHtD     Nf:BRASKAN 

Award  liV  Senator  Hri'ska 
Mine  is  an  especiallv  pleasant  as.signment 
tonight  in  presenting  the  Sixth  Annual  Dis- 
tinguished   Nebraskan    Award    to    Mr.    Arjay 

^  Illler 

"'  The  man  we  salute  this  evening  is  indeed 
a  distinguished  Nebr.askan.  fully  qualified  to 
loin  his  predecessors  who  have  earned  this 
tribute  of  the  Nebraska  State  Society. 

While  the  Distinguished  Nebraskan  Award 
may  lack  the  ivv-covercd  tradition  of  many 
ve-.irs  Its  recipients  have  brought  to  it  a 
iuster   that  more  than   compensates  for  its 

'''it  w:i^'  inv  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  SocietVs  Board  of  Governors  in  1962 
or  -63  when  .lim  Barrett  was  our  president 
and  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  the  Dis- 
tin''ui=hed  Nebraskan  Award. 

Our  first  lionoree  was  Clair  Roddewig,  the 
president  of  the  As.sociatlon  of  Western  Rail- 
ways The  lollowing  vear  we  paid  tribute  to 
•I  greit  humanitarian.  Archbishop  Gerald 
Bergan  of  Omaha.  In  1!»R.=S.  we  saluted  two 
Nebra.skans  who  had  made  ihelr  mark  in 
ihe  field  of  athletics.  Bob  Devaney.  the  win- 
ningest  coach  in  college  football,  and  Bob 
Gibson,  the  ace  pitcher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cvrdinals.  Then  the  honor  went  to  a  great 
^meri^-an  soldier,  our  own  General  Al  Gruen- 
ther  and  Kast  year,  the  Board  voted  its  award 
•  o  V.  J.  Skutt,  the  able  and  talented  presi- 
dent of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 

Our  "eneral  theme  has  been  to  alternate 
the  iiwards  between  those  Nebraskans  who 
bv  their  distinguished  careers  have  brought 
honor  to  our  state  outside  its  borders  and 
Those  whose  success  has  come  within 
Nebraska.  „       ^     „„ 

So  it  was  that  this  vear  the  Board  can- 
vassed the  field  of  a  number  of  Nebraskans 
who  by  their  achievements  outside  the  state. 
best'  exemplified  those  qualities  which  Ne- 
braskans so  highly  prize,  self-reliance,  the 
overcoming  of  early  disadvantages,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  toward  a  social 
svstem  which  makes  success  and  accomplish- 
ment an  attainable  goal  for  all. 

And  the  Board  voted  unanimously  that 
this  year's  award  should  go  to  Arjay  Miller. 
As  "you  know  from  reading  his  biography 
in  your  programs.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  slmi- 
larl'v  honored  many  times,  especially  by  the 
academic  community,  including,  Chancellor 
Hardin,  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Miller,  when  Paul  Wagner  asked  me  to 
undertake  the  assignment  of  presenting  this 
award  to  vou  tonight,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of 
your  biography.  And  it  was  most  helpful,  al- 
though as  a  reader  of  Time  Magazine  and 
Fortune  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  was. 
of  course,  already  familiar  with  your  splen- 
did career. 

But  none  of  this  material  filled  what  I  con- 
sidered a  gap  in  the  information  I  needed 
and  that  gap  concerned  what  kind  of  young- 
ster vou  had  been  back  in  Shelby,  Nebraska. 
Well  it  happened  that  my  schedule  called 
for  ine'to  be  in  Nebraska  last  weekend  where 
I  helped  to  dedicate  an  impressive  new 
manufacturing  plant  in  Nellgh,  and  then 
went  on  up  to  O'Neill,  the  Irish  capital  of 
our  state,  to  ride  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the  Czechs 
in   Wllber   and   Clarkson   would   have   been 


mighty  surprised  to  know  that  the  sign  on 
the  side  of  my  convertible  identified  me  as 
Roman  O'Hruska. 

But  while  1  was  in  Nebraska  I  made  some 
inquiries  about  your  life  there  before  you 
left  to  attend  college  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

And  what  I  found  did  not  surprise  me  verv 
much  Mr.  Miller's  family  were  farmers  liv- 
ing two  miles  east  of  Shelby.  Indeed,  his 
brother  Ogal.  still  manages  the  family  larms 
and  every  so  often  Mr.  Miller  takes  a  senti- 
mental journey  back  to  Polk  County  to  \  isit 
I  he  old  home  place. 

The  lolits  around  Shelby  remember  him  as 
a  quiet,  studious  and  very  industrious  young 
man  who  took  his  .school work  very  seriously 
He  was  the  valedictorian  of  liis  high  schtwl 
graduating  class  in  1932.  His  days  as  a  young- 
ster began  ..s  thev  do  on  any  larm  with  early- 
morning  chores  and  ended  v.;lth  l'°m^J«f 
at  the  kitchen  table  and  early  bedtime  Ik - 
cau.se  the  next  day  tjegan  again  with  those 
early  morning  chores. 

1  supp^.se  that  today's  youngsters  might 
nnd  that  kind  ol  life  a  bit  dull.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Miller  1  understand  that  when  you  were  in 
high  school  vou  didn't  even  have  a  Mustang! 
I'erhaps  you  have  wondered  alx)ut  that 
name  "Arlay."  H  '«  a  .-..mbinatlun  of  hi.s 
lather's  mlt'ials.  He  vas  the  youngest  of 
eight  children  of  Hawley  John  and  M..ry 
Gertrude  Miller. 

He  lived  on  the  l.irm  until  he  was  seven, 
when  his  father  retired  ami  moved  \ux« 
Shelby  .^rjav.  liowever.  retained  m  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ..griculture  bv  holping  his 
brotlier  who  took  over  the  farm  and,  as  1 
mentioned,  is  still  a  Shelby  resident,  along 
with  Anav's  niece.  Mrs.  Robert  Hatert  and 
I  number'of  his  cousins.  His  m-ther.  now  'M 
years  .Od  and  living  in  Los  Angeles,  still  owns 

^  '.As'!!'Tesult  of  niv  research.  1  .-in  tell  you 
that  the  people  of  Shelby  are  understand- 
ably proud  of  vou.  as  all  Nebnu-kans  :,re.  But 
I  also  discovered  that  you  h..ve  to  share  their 

'*"lt  was  pointed  out  to  tne  that  ■mt  of  a 
popuLation  o!  700.  the  Mttle  town  of  Shelby 
iLos  produced  not  only  :in  .^riav  Miller  but  a 
John  Dunning,  the  world-renowned  nuclear 
physicist  and  a  Terence  Duren.  one  .4  the 
country's  outstanding  artists,  and  a  sam 
yortv.  the  mavor  of  Los  Angeles. 

^fter  Arjav  graduated  from  Shelby  High 
School— with  a  96.7  average  and  particular 
aptitudes  for  Latin,  geometry  and  history— 
the  family  moved  to  Long  Be.ach.  California, 
where  he  enrolled  at  lAjng  Beach  Junior  Col- 
lege and  then  went  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  to  study  ban^'';'!? 
and  finance.  He  graduated  from  UCLA  in 
1937  with  highest  honors  and  did  some 
teaching  there  as  a  graduate  student.  An- 
other teaching  assistant  at  the  campus  was 
the  former  Prances  Fearing,  now  Mrs.  Arjay 

Miller. 

Perhaps  to  compensate  for  their  absence 
from  the  classroom,  the  Millers  have  chosen 
to  make  their  home  in  an  :icademlc  com- 
munity. They  live  with  their  two  children. 
Kenneth  and  Ann.  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan, 
ibout  37  miles  from  Ford  headquarters  in 
Dearborn  and  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  .      ^     », 

If  World  War  11  hadn't  interfered,  Mr. 
Miller  might  have  become  a  college  profes- 
sor At  the  time,  he  was  studying  for  a  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  nearly  had  it  made. 

In  the  Armv  Air  Force,  he  moved  up  from 
private  to  corporal,  and  then  was  tapped  for 
officer  candidate  school.  After  getting  his 
commission,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Air 
Force's  statistical  school  at  Harvard,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  group  of  young  officers  who 
were  to  have  a  revolutionary  influence  on 
the  Army's  air  arm  and— eventually— on  Ford 
Motor  Company. 


Wlien  this  group  Joined  the  Office  of  Sta- 
tistical Control,  the  Air  Force's  right  arm 
Wius  unlikely  to  know  what  lUs  lelt  loot  was 
doing.  The  group  built  up  an  office  which 
m.ide  every  u.selul  fact  about  planes  and 
their  use  a'vail.ible  practic.illy  on  demand 

Wlieii  i)eace  came,  len  young  officers  in  tlie 
group  decided  to  band  together  and  try  to  sell 
their  .-.kills  as  a  package  I  hey  were  sure  the 
techniques  they  had  developed  tor  the  Air 
Force  would  be  vaUialile  in  business  and. 
somewhat  brashlv.  these  so-called  -whiz 
kids"  .sent  a  wire  to  Henry  Ford  II  prop<-.6ing 
u>  di.scuss  With  him  .t  mattf-r  "l  manage- 
ment importance." 

Mr.  Ford,  who  wius  of  the  .s.ame  age  group 
as  the  young  officers,  had  recently  taken  over 
the  reins  of  Ford  Motor  Company  from  his 
grandf.ither  and  was  looking  lor  talent  to 
help  him  rebuild  the  company  He  told  the 
ten  yuuris-  officers  to  come  to  Dearborn  .ind. 
after  listening  to  their  pilch,  hired  them  us 
ii  package  It  turned  out  to  be  .i  bargain  for 
Ford,  eventually  providing  ilie  company  with 
six  vice  presidents  of  whom  iwo  Mr  Miller 
and  former  Defense  Secretary  IMbert  S.  Mc- 
Namara-   also  h.ive  served  as  jjrcsident. 

While  Mr  Miller  \^as  still  rl.sing  in  tlie 
executive  ranks  nf  Ford,  one  o!  his  c-olleagues 
is  reported  t-o  have  told  u  newmmer: 

"If  you  ever  get  a  chance  lo  sit  in  on  a 
bull  session  with  Arjav,  d^.n';  inis-^  it  The 
way  that  guv  is  orpanl/ed  you  can  learn  more 
from  hlm'in  m\  hour  .ibout  wh  it  makes  Ford 
tick  than  you  could  get  in  .i  month  of  re- 
search anywhere  else  " 

A  few  '.ears  later.  Henry  F.  rd  II  11,1/1  this 
to  sav  about  the  Nebraskan  whr.  iiad  by  then 
become  president  of  the  Company: 

"Arjay  Miller  knows  more  about  more 
things  than  almost  .iny  man  I  know.  He  is 
insatiably  curious  about  ..nvthing  that 
catches  his  interest,  and  that  i>  likely  to  be 
anyihing  at  all  When  he  digs  into  a  new 
problem,  he  doesn't  .stop  until  he  knows  as 
much  about  it  as  the  pe<-iple  whose  specialty 
it  is." 

Witli  this  grasj)  of  business  .ind  any  social 
or  economic  condition  that  .iffects  it.  Mr. 
Miller  now  is  \  ice  chairman  <if  the  Board  at 
Ford  Motor  Company,  the  world's  second 
largest  industrial  corporation,  and  a  leading 
spokesman  ]or  the  industrial  community. 

Mr.  Miller,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  on 
behalf  of  the  Nebraska  Society  of  W.ashlng- 
ton  to  present  to  you  this  plaque,  symbolic 
of  your  selection  as  the  recipient  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Distinguished  Nebraskan  Award. 

With  it  goes  mv  congratulations  and  those 
of  all  of  us  here  You  do  us  ijreat  honor  by 
coming  here  tonight  to  accept. 


Remarks  of  Arjay  Miller.  Nebraska  Society 
Banquet.  Washington  D.C.  March  20, 
1968 

Tliank  vou.  Senator  Hruska  I  appreciate 
your  kind"  remarks  and  the  high  honor  the 
Nebraska  Society  has  accorded  me. 

Actually,  this  award  puts  me  on  .•-omethlng 
of  a  spot— but  let  me  add  quickly  that  it  is 
the  niost  pleasant  spot  this  side  of  Nebraska. 
My  problem  is  in  accepting  such  a  heady 
tribute  with  the  modesty  and  the  unassum- 
ing air  that  is  characteristic  of  a  true  Corn- 
hu.sker.  If  mv  personal  pride  shows  through 
too  clearly,  perhaps  it  is  becau.se  I  have  been 
away  from  Nebraska's  wholesome  influence 
for  awhile  ...  or  perhaps  It  is  simply  be- 
cause /  am  very  proud  to  be  selected  as  a 
Distinguished  Nebraskan. 

I  have  onlv  to  look  .iround  this  room  to 
appreciate  what  a  standard  of  recognition 
your  award  represents.  At  the  same  time, 
however  the  excellent  company  I  am  keep- 
ing tonight  Is  a  verv  healthy  thing  for  that 
modesty  of  mine  which  you  have  placed  in 
such  jeopardy.  I  can  see  ho'R'  tar  I  am  from 
being  the  Most  Distinguished  Nebraskan. 

Grateful  as  I  am  to  this  group,  I  am  even 
more  grateful  to  that  other  and  larger  Ne- 
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brastcan  society  In  which  I  spent  my  boyhood 
around  Shelby.  As  I  have  said  on  other  occa- 
sions I  believe  growing  up  In  a  Nebra-^ka 
farming  community  has  been  of  immeasur- 
able value  to  me  in  my  business  career.  For 
one  thing.  It  gave  me  an  early  and  lasting 
appreciation  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  To 
a  farm  bov.  there  Is  nothing  theoretical  about 
simple  economic  principles  like  the  direct 
relationship  between  effort  and  reward,  or 
supply  and  market  prices.  He  doesn't  need 
an  economist  to  teach  him  that  productivity 
Is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 

I  don't  mean  to  preach  the  vlrtvies  of  the 
simple  life.  In  Nebraska  as  elsewhere,  life 
today  must  be  lived  within  a  framework  of 
increasing  industrialization,  urbanization, 
sophistication  and  complexity.  But  what  I 
do  say  Is  that  the  advantages  most  of  us 
receive  from  a  Nebraska  background  come  so 
naturally  that  we  often  take  them  for 
grained."  We  may  not  appreciate  what  an 
edgewe  have  been  given  until  we  begin  to 
delve  Into  the  problems  of  people  who  have 
been  thrust  Into  less  favorable  environ- 
ments—those restive  millions  who,  through 
prejudice,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  en- 
couragement or  their  own  lack  of  work  skills. 
have  never  known  anything  but  poverty.  We 
shouldn't  be  surprised  If  their  view  of  the 
world  seems  ppslde-down  to  us. 

As  you  may  know,  at  Ford's  operations  in 
the  Detroit  area,  we  are  engaged  In  an  ex- 
periment aimed  at  putting  several  thousand 
of  these  people  on  their  feet.  We  have  sent 
recruiters  Into  the  hard-core  unemployment 
areas  of  Detroit's  inner  city— the  scene  of 
last  summer's  holocaust— to  hire  workers  on 
the  spot  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  We 
have  suspended  the  written  tests  we  used  to 
require  all  applicants  to  take  and  criminal 
records  are  not  necessarily  grounds  for  re- 
jection. Essentially,  all  we  are  interested  in 
is  whether  the  applicants  are  willing  and 
physically  able  to  do  the  Jobs  we  have  avall- 

We  started  this  program  last  October  '30 
when  the  strike  was  drawing  to  a  close  and 
we  were  anticipating  a  large  number  of  un- 
skilled Job  openings  In  our  plants,  largely  as 
the  result  of  workers  finding  jobs  elsewhere 
during  the  long  shutdown.  The  first  interest- 
ing development  was  that  the  morning  after 
the  announcement  of  the  program,  our  Job 
centers  were  swamped  with  applicants— peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  work  but  had  been  either 
too  discouraged  or  too  awed  to  apply  through 
our  normal  emplov-ment  channels  and  run 
the  course  of  our  normal  employment  proce- 
dures. . 

As  of  late  Februarv.  we  had  interviewed 
more  than  4,000  of  these  inner  city  residents 
and  hired  nearlv  3.000  of  them.  Interesting 
development  Number  Two  is  that  we  have 
had  a  higher  retention  rate  among  these  lor- 
mer  hard  core  unemployed  than  we  have  had 
among  our  other  new  employes  hired  through 
our  plant  emplovment  offices  during  that 
same  period.  And  "the  third  interesting  devel- 
opment IE  that  the  hardnosed  foremen  who 
supervise  these  "disadvantaged"  persons  re- 
port that  thev  are,  on  the  whole,  good  work- 
ers. To  be  more  exact,  of  those  workers  who 
were  still  with  tis  in  February,  more  than  a 
third  were  rated  above  average  and  less  than 
a  fifth  below  average. 

This  Is  still  a  voung  experiment,  of  course, 
and  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  final  Judgments 
on  Its  success.  But  the  results  so  far  are  high- 
ly encouraging  and  would  certainly  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  hard-core  unemployed  are 
neither  unemploj-uble  nor  unemployed  by 
personal  preference.  They  Just  lack  the  ad- 
vantages the  rest  of  us  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy. 

Although  last  fall's  strike  created  an  un- 
usual Job  situation  to  which  we  could  apply 
this  program,  the  few  thousand  disadvan- 
taged persons  Ford  can  put  to  work  are 
barely  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  of  course.  The 
National    Alliance    of    Businessmen,    which 
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Henrv  Ford  II  is  heading  up.  has  an  assigned 
target  of  placing  100.000  hard-core  unem- 
ployed m  productive  jobs  In  business  and 
industry  by  July  1969.  and  500,000  by  the 
summer  of  1971.  In  .iddltion.  the  Alliance  Is 
seeking  to  rind  200.000  meaningful  Jobs  for 
disadvantaged  young  people  this  summer. 

Even  those  goals  are  dwarfed  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  As 
you  will  rec.ill.  Its  recent  report  saw  the  need 
for  two  million  new  Jobs  over  the  next  three 
years,  half  in  the  public  and  half  in  the 
private  sector. 

Whatever  figures  we  use.  it  Is  obvious  that 
we — government,  business  and  everyone 
else — have  a  huge  and  challenging  task 
ahead  if  we  are  to  obliterate  poverty  and  I. 
for  one.  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  most 
basic  of  all  our  social  problems,  including  the 
racial  crisis  with  which  poverty  is  so  strongly 
Interwoven. 

In  meeting  this  problem— and  in  meeting 
the  many  other  national  and  international 
problems  which  I  dont  need  Co  detail  here 
in  Washington  where  they  all  start  from, 
pass  through  or  end  up  at — it  seems  to  me 
that  Nebraskans  have  a  great  deal  to  offer. 
If  Nebraskans  have  a  .special  orientation 
toward  success — and  once  again  I  refer  to  my 
listeners  as  Exhibit  A— there  must  be  some 
good  reason. 

I  think  it  is  because  Nebraska  is  a  place 
where  you  can  stay  right  side  up  In  a  world 
that  is  spinning  so  fast  many  of  us  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  sense  of  balance.  Ne- 
braska IS  a  place  that  is  still  close  enough 
to  the  soil  that  you  can  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground.  Those  are  qualities  that  are 
urtrently  needed  in  this  country  in  these 
times,  and  if  I  know  my  Nebraskans.  their 
best  efforts  will  be  forthcoming. 

Thank  you  again  for  a  memorable  evening. 


April  3,  1968 


Philadelphia  Board  of  Rabbis  Ask 
Presidential  Action  in  Middle  East 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  East  .situation  is  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  in  the  Congress  as  the  cauldron  of 
terrorism  and  counterattack  boils  omi- 
nously, threatening  to  throw  off  sparks 
which  could  cause  world  war  III. 

Similar  to  a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues 
and  a  vast  niunlx-r  of  concerned  Ameri- 
cans. I  found  the  action  taken  in  the 
United  Nations  recently  disappointing  to 
say  the  least  and  quite  likely  to  contrib- 
ute to  continued  tensions  and  incidents. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  problem  with 
which  the  Congress  must  deal,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  my  na- 
tive city  of  Philadelphia,  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 

letter ; 

March  26.   1968. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We,  the  Board  of  Rab- 
bis of  Greater  Philadelphia,  comprising  the 
religious  leaders  of  this  community  of  330,000 
Jews,  express  our  grievous  disappointment  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion which  condemned  the  military  action 
of    Israel    on    the    territory    of    Jordan    and 


only  "deplored  all  violent  incidents  In  viola- 
tion of  the  cease- flre"  without  even  mention- 
ing the  key  word  "Arab." 

To  condemn  the  government  of  a  nation 
which  has  acted  out  of  the  sheer  necessity  of 
self-defense,  and  only  to  slap  the  wrist  of 
those  who  perpetrated  murder  on  innocent 
civilians  including  children.  Is  not  an  act 
of  statesmanship  or  of  Justice.  We  fear  It  Is 
not  even  a  faltering  step  towards  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  resolution  will  not  annul  the  moral 
responsibility  of  Israel  to  defend  the  lives 
of  Its  citizens.  Its  condemnations  of  Israel 
will  In  fact  encourage  further  terrorist  at- 
tacks by  El  Fatah.  If  these  assaults  are  re- 
peated against  a  state  and  people  which  have 
declared  time  and  again  that  they  desire  only 
peace  with  the  Arabs,  they  must  Inevitably 
provoke  from  Israel  further  reprisals. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States  led  In 
the  effort  to  so  word  the  resolution  as  to 
elicit  unanimous  support  for  It.  But  the 
price  paid  for  unanimity  may  well  have 
been  too  high  and  the  results  for  peace  may 
be  nil  or  only  minimal.  The  difference  In  em- 
phasis between  the  "condemnation"  of  Israel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mere  "deploring" 
of  anonymous  terrorist  acts  of  violence  on  the 
other,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Arab  states 
and  the  murderous  gangs  they  unashamedly 
aid  and  abet. 

Knowing  full  well  the  encouragement 
given  to  Israel  by  every  administration  of 
our  country  In  the  past,  and  recognizing  your 
own  administration's  declared  policy  in  sup- 
port of  Israel's  Integrity,  we  must  still  declare 
with  sadness  that  those  peoples  which  seek 
peace  with  Justice,  and  especially  those  small 
nations  like  Israel  which  have  a  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  a  chance  for  happiness,  will  find 
little  that  Is  constructive  In  the  Security 
Council's  Resolution.  Evidence  of  this  fact 
is  the  gravity,  If  not  gloom.  It  has  created 
among  the  democratic  states,  and  the  elation 
and  gratification  which  It  has  aroused  among 
Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites  In  the  Middle- 
East. 

We  wotad  hope  that  our  country,  even  If 
alone,  would  raise  her  voice  In  horror  against 
the  outrages  of  the  Arab  terrorists.  For  the 
first  step  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
cessation  of  these  outrages  and  world  opin- 
ion should  be  galvanized  and  directed  to 
this  end. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  all  people  of  good- 
will m  our  country  share  these  opinions. 
They  are  proffered  in  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  expression,  and  In  the  en- 
deavor to  Influence  for  righteousness  and 
peace,  the  awesome  power  and  responsibility 
which  God  has  placed  In  your  hands. 

Be  assured,  Mr.  President,  of  our  prayers 
that  the  Almighty  guide  you  and  your  ad- 
visors m  your  pursuit  of  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rabbi  Harold  B.  Waintbup. 

President. 
Rabbi  Reuben  J.  MAca,, 
Chairman,  World  Jewish  Affairs  Committee. 
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Study  of  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
by  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  prepared  In  Its  usual 
efficient  and  objective  fashion  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 


detailing  the  act's  basic  provisions  and 
implementation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  worked  for  many 
months  on  the  basic  legislation,  and  as 
one  who  travels  throughout  the  Nation 
speaking  particularly  to  student  audi- 
ences, I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  desire 
of  many  Americans  to  have  available  a 
thoughtful  but  thorough  analysis  of 
draft  provisions.  I  know,  too,  that  this  is 
a  national  student  debate  topic. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  LRS  study,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Stillson,  analyst  in  national 
defense  of  the  LRS's  Foreign  Affairs  Di- 
vision, with  the  assistance  of  other  LRS 
staffers,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  so  that  it  can  be  made  widely 
available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Military  Selective  Service  Act  or  1967: 
Its  Basic  Provisions  and  Implementation. 
BY  ExECtrrivE  Order  No.  11360 
(By  Albert  C.  Stillson) 
Part   I   of   this   report   incorporates,   with 
certain  editorial  changes,   an  earlier    iJune 
28,  1967)  Legislative  Reference  Service  study, 
"The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967: 
An  Outline  of  its  Provisions." 

Part  II  indicates  those  changes  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  Regulations  that  were  effected 
through  Executive  Order  11360.  This  order 
was  issued  bv  the  President  on  June  30.  1967, 
the  same  day  that  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  was  signed  into  law.  U.S. 
Selective  Service  Regulations  appear  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations:  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  revision  of  the  Code  they  ran 
to  over  100  pages.  Given  the  extent  of  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  and  the  fact 
that  amendments  of  them  effected  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967.  win  be  reflected  In  the  1968 
revision  of  the  Code,  our  purpose  In  Part  II 
is  not  to  duplicate  the  1968  revision  of  Chap- 
ter XVI  (Selective  Service  System)  of  Title 
32  (National  Defense)  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulatiojis.  but  simply  to  provide  a  con- 
venient way  of  gauging  the  Initial  impact 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
on  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

Thus  defined,  our  purpose  in  Part  II  does 
not  include  (except  as  noted  below)  an  in- 
dication of  the  several  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Ser\-ice  Regulations  made  in  1967 
other  than  bv  Executive  Order  11360.  Up-to- 
date  information  concerning  these  Regula- 
tions can  be  obtained  from  Government 
documents  (such  as  the  Regulations  them- 
selves and  Local  Board  Memoranda)  that 
are  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Washington.  DC.  20402)  or  that  may  be 
consulted  in  Government  Depository  Li- 
braries as  well  as  in  many  other  libraries 
located  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Monthly  Catalog.  U.S.  Government  Publica- 
tions, which  cites  and  prices  Government 
documents  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of 
D(x;uments  and  which  carries  from  time  to 
time  a  "List  of  Depository  Libraries."  circu- 
lates widely  to  all  types  of  libraries  In  the 
United  States. 

part    I THE    military    SELECTIVE    SERVICE    ACT 

OF    1967 

A.  Introduction 
On  June  20.  1967.  Congress  passed  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  and 
sent  the  legislation  to  the  President,  who 
signed  it  on  June  30.  1967  (P.L.  90-4.  90th 
Congress).  The  basic  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion (Senate  bill  1432)  was  to  extend  and 
amend  trie  draft  act  (the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act)   and  related  laws 


(such  as  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950).  The  background  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  ,ind  Service  Act  and  the  major 
fe;uures  of  the  selective  service  system  estab- 
lished under  it  have  been  summarized  as 
follows  by  the  .senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees: 

1.  Legislative  History  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act 
Public  Law  51  of  the  8l2d  Congress,  which 
amended  the  Selective  Service  .'Vet  of  1948 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  was  enacted 
un"june  19.  1951.  Approved  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  this  act  was  intended  to  raise  im- 
mediately the  manpower  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  an  armed  force  of  the  .size 
determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
be  our  minimum  security  requirement  and 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate force  of  trained  Reserves  for  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States.  Under  section 
17(C)  of  the  act.  no  person  is  to  be  inducted 
after  July  1.  1967.  except  deferred  persons 
whose  liability  continues  after  this  date. 

The  Selective  Service  Act   of  1948  was  :.p- 
proved  alter  the  President  reported  that  the 
.Armed  Forces  had  been  unable  by  voluntary 
recruitment     to     maintain     the    active-duty 
.strength  required   by  a  deterioration   in   the 
international     situation.     Despite     extensive 
recruiting  efforts,  the  Armed  Forces  at  that 
time   numbered    1 ,384,000— considerably    be- 
k>w    the    desired    strength    of    .-lightly    more 
than  2  million,  but  still  the  largest  voluntary 
force   in   the  history  of   the   Nation    In   the 
nrst  tj  months  alter  enactment  of  tne  1948 
;ict  the  Armed  Forces  recruited  'iOO.fXX)  more 
men  than  were  recruited  in  a  similar  period 
Ijelore  the  act  was  approved.  Because  of  this 
.stimulating  effect  on  enlistments  only  30.129 
men  had  to  be  inducted  between  enactment 
und  June  30.  1950. 
2.  Major  Features  of  the  Old  Draft  Law 
Training  and   service. — In  brief,  the  Uni- 
versal Militarv  Training  and  Service  Act  pro- 
vides  that   all   male   persons   in    the   United 
States  must  register  with  their  local  bwrds 
at  age   IB;    that   those  l^etween  the  ages  of 
18' 2  and  26  are  liable  for  training  :ind  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces:   that  they  may  not  be 
rejected  for  phvsical  or  mental  reasons  if  they 
meet  minimum  standards  ( the  President  may 
modify   these   standards   except    in    time   of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress);   that  each  i>erson  inducted  f^hall 
be  given  full   and  adequate   military   train- 
ing for  no  less  than  4  months;  and  that  no 
inductee  shall  be  assigned   to  duty  outside 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions untU  he  has  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
4   months  of   basic   training.   The  period   of 
service  for  persons  inducted  is  24  months  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  au- 
thority to  provide  for  their  earlier  dlscharce 
or  transfer  to  the  Reserve.  A  r^glstrant  may 
enlist  in  the  Regular  Army  for  2  years  in- 
stead  of  being  inducted  and  within  quotas 
established  for  their  local  boards  registrants 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  may  volunteer 
for  induction.   lA  person  over  the  age  of  17 
may  volunteer  for  induction  with  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.)    Section 
651  (a I    of  title   10.  United   States  Code,  the 
provisions  of  which  were  formerly  contained 
in  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.  requires  that  persons  entering  the 
Armed   Forces    after   August   9.    1955,    must 
serve  on  active  duty  and  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent for  6  years. 

Deferments  and  exemptions. — Deferments 
may  be  authorized  bv  the  President  for  per- 
sons in  any  category  of  industry,  agriculture, 
or  other  employment,  or  whose  activity  in 
study,  research,  medical,  dental,  scientific, 
and  some  additional  endeavors  is  found  to  be 
"necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest."  The  Presi- 
dent cannot,  however,  defer  all  persons  In  any 
particular    category;     deferments    must    be 


made  on  tlip  basis  of  individual  status.  A 
deferred  person  remains  liable  lor  induction 
vintil  lie  is  35  years  old 

Delermeius  are  also  .lUlhorlzed  lor  persons 
with  children  or  with  dependents  i other 
than  wives  alone,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship),  for  college  students  U)  iiormit 
them  to  complete  an  .icadeinlc  year  when 
they  liave  been  ordered  to  report  lor  induc- 
tion during  that  year,  and  lor  high  school 
students  until  their  graduation,  reaching  age 
20.  or  until  they  stop  satisfactory  ttudy. 
whichever  first  (.)ccurs  Ci-rtaln  Federal  and 
State  officials  may  be  deferred  as  well  as 
persons  who  join  National  Guard  units  be- 
lore  reaching  the  age  of  18 (i  If  they  continue 
to  participate  .'atlslactorlly.  Persons  en- 
rolled in  tlie  teiiior  division  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram are  also  eligible  for  deferment. 

Exemptions  (as  contrasted  to  deferments) 
are  authorized  lor  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  cadets  and  midship- 
men at  service  academli»s.  iludents  in  officer 
procurement  programs  In  military  colleges 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tnln- 
isters  and  students  of  the  ministry,  sole 
surviving  sons,  and  veterans  las  dehned  m 
the  law  I . 

Selection  —As  soon  as  practical  after  reg- 
istration each  reKlstrant  must  be  classified 
to  determine  his  availability  for  lnducil..n 
The  classlticatl(jn  process  is  the  key  to  the 
indtictlon  process.  Cla.sslticatlon  mu.st  be  ac- 
complished In  the  spirit  of  the  act,  which 
IS  that  'In  a  free  s<x-lety  the  cbligatlons  ami 
privileges  of  serving  in  the  Armed  F(/rces 
and  the  Reserve  components  thereof  should 
l)e  shared  generally  in  acccrdance  with  a 
system  of  selection  which  Is  fair  and  just 
and  which  l.-i  oon.slslent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of   an   effective   national   economy  " 

After  registering  at  18.  the  registrant  is 
not  liable  for  induction  until  reaching  the 
age  18'...  The  registrant  may  be  eligible  ;t>r 
determent  ir  exemptlun  when  i  la.sslned  and 
ihu.s  not  lie  immediately  available  when  tie 
readier  th>?  at?e  of  18'  j 

Tlie  President  Is  authorli-ed  to  select  and 
induct  persons  by  age  group  <  r  groups  and 
to  select  and  induct  physicians  and  dentists 
Under  such  authority  j>ersons  who  are  clas- 
sihcd  as  avalLable  for  service  .ire  selected 
and  inducted  in  the  foUowlne  sequence: 

(!)  Men  declared  delinquent  for  falli:re 
to  coniplv  with  the  selective  service  law  who 
iiavc  attained  the  age  of  19  years  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  cf  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first. 

(2)  Vohinteers  for  induction  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  26  years  In  the  .se- 
(luence  in  which  they  have  volunteered  for 
Induction 

i3)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  and  have  net  attained  the  iiue 
of  26  years  and  who  la)  do  not  have  .i  wife 
with  whom  they  maintain  .i  bona  fide  fainl'v 
relationship  in  ihelr  homes,  in  the  Tder 
of  'heir  Oates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  belnc 
selected  first,  or  'b)  have  :i  wife  whom  ihey 
married  after  Aueust  26.  1965.  and  with  whom 
they  maintain  ;■  liona  tide  family  relation- 
ship in  their  homes.  In  the  order  of  their 
dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected 
first 

i4)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  ihe 
age  of  19  years  and  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  vears  and  who  have  a  wife  whom 
they  married  f  n  r.r  before  .Ausust  26.  1965. 
and  with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  tide 
family  relationship  In  their  homes.  In  I  he 
order  of  their  dates  f>f  birth  with  the  oldest 
being  selected  first 

(5)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  26  vears  In  the  order  'f  their  d.ites 
of  birth  -with  the  youngest  being  selected 
first. 

(61  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  19  years  In  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest 
being  selected  Erst 
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In  order  to  nil  calls,  local  boards  since 
December  1965  have  been  ordering  for  Induc- 
tion rrom  the  first  four  categories 

The  calls  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  met  by- 
quotas  established  for  each  State,  Territory, 
possession,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  available  !or 
service  In  that  particular  Stat*.  Territory, 
possession  or  District  of  Columbia,  with  pro- 
visions for  credit  for  registrants  who  are  al- 
ready members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Within 
States,  Territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  quotas  are  subdivided 
among  the  political  subdivisions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  men  available  for 
service  in  each  such  subdivision.  In  practice, 
quotas  are  determined  by  applying  a  rejec- 
tion rate,  based  on  experience,  against  the 
number  of  men  available  lor  service  in  the  age 
groups  currently  being  inducted.  Registrants 
serving  on  active  duty  affect  the  quotas  of  the 
political  subdivision  from  which  they  entered 
service  bv  reducing  the  number  of  .ivailable 
men  and,  hence,  the  quota  for  such 
subdivision.' 

B.  Provisions  of  S.  1432  ■ 

S.  1432  was  passed  in  different  forms  by 
the  Senate  on  May  U.  196".  and  by  the  House 
on  May  25.  19H7  These  dllferences  were  re- 
solved by  a  Senate-Hou.'^e  conference  com- 
mittee. wh;ch  issued  a  rep'  rt  to  this  ptTer: 
on  June  8.  ia67.  The  Senate  approved  the 
conference  report  on  ,June  14.  11167.  as  did 
the  House  on  June  20.  1967.  The  bill,  as 
p;ussed 

1.  Cliangi-^  I'm-  name  of  the  Uriivrrsal 
Militarii  T-a\ning  and  Scrrwe  Act  tn  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

2.  Extends  authontu  from  July  1.  1967. 
through  Julti  1,  1971  — 

a.  To  mduct  persons  mio  the  Arine<i 
Forces; 

b  To  issue  selective  service  calls  for 
physicians,    dentists,    and    allied    specialists; 

c.  To  contmvie  the  suspension  of  perma- 
nent Um;tati.>n=>  on  the  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces; 

d.  To  p.iy  a  quarters  allowance  to  all  en- 
listed members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  dependents  that  are  not  iurnished  Gov- 
ernment quarters; 

e.  To  give  fpecla!  pay  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians  who  are  drafted. 

3.  Makes  certain  changes  concerning  the 
induction  of  registrants — 

a.  By  adding  language  to  Insure  that  a 
registrant  who  prolongs  the  litigation  of 
his  draft  classification  beyond  his  26th  birth- 
day will  still  be  liable  to  selection,  if  he 
is  otherwise   qualified. 

b.  By  making  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary'authority  given  the  President  to  or- 
der to  active  duty  those  reservists  who  fall 
to  discharge  their  reserve  training  obliga- 
tions properly. 

c.  By  permitting,  up  to  the  date  of  in- 
duction, enlistment  In  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard.  If  the  Governor  In  the  case  of  the 
Guard  or  the  President  in  the  case  of  the 
Reserves  has  proclaimed  that  the  strength 
of  these  components  cannot  be  maintained 
by  the  enlistment  of  persons  who  have  not 
been  Issued  induction  orders.  Under  the  old 
law.   enlistment  In  the  Guard  or  Reserves. 


'  U.S.  Congress.  Senate,  Amending  and 
Extending  the  Draft  Law,  Report  No.  209, 
May  4,  1967.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  p.  2-4. 
An  Identical  summary  is  found  In:  U.S.  Con- 
gress House.  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  Report  No.  267.  May  18,  1967.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  p.  16-18. 

^The  summary  that  follows  Is  based  pri- 
marily on:  Senate  Report  No.  209  and  House 
Report  No.  267.  op.  cit.:  U.S.  Congress.  House. 
Amending  and  Extending  the  Draft  Act  and 
Related  Laws,  Report  No.  346  [Conference 
Report  to  accompany  S,  1432 1  June  8,  1967, 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess, 
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which  gives  a  registrant  a  deferment  so  long 
as  he  meets  the  obligations  of  such  service, 
was  always  impossible  after  receipt  of  an 
induction  notice. 

d.  By  stating  that  'the  Preelaent  in  estab- 
lishing the  order  of  induction  for  registrants 
within  the  various  age  groups  found  qualified 
for  Induction  shall  not  effect  any  change  in 
the  method  of  determining  the  relative  order 
of  induction  for  such  registrants  within  such 
age  groups  as  has  heretofore  been  established 
and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  unless  authorized  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967."  Thus 
any  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  In- 
ductees, such  as  a  lottery  system,  cannot 
be  effected  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
whereas  under  previous  law  the  President 
had  the  authority  to  institute  this  kind  of 
change.  Tills  new  language  in  no  way  pre- 
vents the  President  from  changing  the  pri- 
orities bv  which  various  age  groups  will  be 
inducted— inducting  the  19-20  year  age 
group  Hrst,  for  example— but  it  requires  that 
within  designated  age  groups  the  oldest  will 
be  selected   first. 

4.  Makes  certain  changes  concerning  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  draft  boards — 

a.  By  stating  that  no  member  shall  serve 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  for  more 
than  twentv-five  years  or  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy-five.  No  citizen 
shall  be  denied  membership  on  any  local 
board  or  appeal  board  on  account  of  sex." 
Tliese  requirements,  which  are  to  be  imple- 
mented and  fully  effective  not  later  than 
January  1,  1968,  were  not  contained  in  the 
old  drait  law. 

b.  By  adding  new  language  that  designates 
an  emplovee  of  a  local  board  having  super- 
visory duties  as  the  ■executive  secretary," 
the  term  of  whom  -shall  in  no  case  exceed 
ten  years  except  when  reappointed." 

c.  By  requiring  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  to  submit  a  written  report  to  Con- 
gress semiannually,  rather  than  annually, 
and  bv  imposing  on  the  Director  a  broader 
obligation  to  supply  Congress  with  informa- 
tion It  may  request. 

5.  .Makes  certain  changes  concerning  the 
counseling  of  registrants  and  litigation  aris- 
ing under  the  draft  law — 

a.  By  clarifying  existing  law  so  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  that  members  in  Reserve 
components  of  the  .'Vrmed  Forces  can  serve 
as  counselors  to  registrants  and  as  Govern- 
ment appeal  agents  iwho  have  the  power  to 
appeal  a  classification  to  a  State  appeal  board 
at  any  time  before  a  registrant  is  ordered  to 
report  for  induction) . 

b.  By  preventing  Judicial  review  of  the 
classification  or  processing  of  registrants,  ex- 
cept when  defense  against  criminal  prosecu- 
tion instituted  under  the  draft  law  is  in- 
volved. This  reemphasizes  what  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  called  the  original 
intent  of  selective  service  law  that  Judicial 
review  of  classifications  should  not  occur  un- 
til after  a  registrant  has  exhausted  adminis- 
trative remedies  open  to  him  and  presents 
himself  for  induction.- 

c  By  requiring  the  Federal  Courts  to  give 
precedence  to  the  trial  and  appeal  of  cases 
arising  under  the  draft  law.  As  the  House 
.Armed  Services  Committee  explained,  this 
new  provision  relates  to  the  situation  that 
while  previous  law  had  permitted  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  request  that  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  draft  law  be  given  prece- 
dence, it  appeared  that  he  had  been  reluctant 
to  use  this  authority.' 

d.  By  requiring  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  prosecute  all  draft  law  cases  recommended 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  or  advise 
Congress  of  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  do  so. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  ex- 
pres-sed  concern  over  an  apparent  failure  of 
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the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  many 
alleged  violations  of  the  draft  law  despite  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service's  requests  for 
such  prosecution .=  Subsequently,  this  new 
requirement  was  Included  In  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

6  Makes  certain  changes  concerning  defer- 
ments and  exemptions — 

a.  By  stating  that  "the  National  Security 
Council  shall  periodically  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  coordi- 
nate with  him  the  work  of  such  State  and 
local  volunteer  advisory  committees  which 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  may  estab- 
lish, with  respect  to  the  identification,  selec- 
tion, and  deferment  of  needed  professional 
and  scientific  personnel  and  those  engaged 
m.  and  preparing  for,  critical  skills  and  other 
essential  occupations.  In  the  performance  of 
its  duties  under  this  subsection  the  National 
Security  Council  shall  consider  the  needs  of 
both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  seg- 
ments of  the  population."  This  new  provision 
of  law  has  the  purpose  of  improving  the  de- 
velopment of  occupational  and  student  de- 
ferments. Presidential  authority  to  establish 
criteria  for  occupational  deferments  is  un- 
changed, but  critical  skills  and  essential  ac- 
tivities that  heretofore  have  been  identified 
by  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
will  now  be  formulated  by  the  National 
Security  Council.  Thus  authority  for  the 
granting  of  deferments  to  individuals  in 
apprenticeship  training  and  agricultural 
pursuits  (;is  well  as  for  other  types  of  defer- 
ments such  as  hardship  to  dependents)  re- 
mains unchanged.' 

b.  By  authorizing  the  President  to  "rec- 
ommend criteria  for  the  classification  of 
persons  subject  to  indvictlon  .  .  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  consistent  with  the  national 
interest,  recommend  that  .such  criteria  be 
administered  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  Stales  wherever  practicable."  This 
new  language  is  part  of  a  legislative  com- 
promise between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
House-passed  version  of  S.  1432,  which  would 
have  required  the  President,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, to  establish  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  registrants  and  have  re- 
quired uniform  implementation  of  such  cri- 
teria by  local  boards  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent fovmd  this  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate 
conferees,  who  felt  that  the  establishment 
of  uniform  national  standards  would  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  ability  of  local  draft 
boards  to  exercise  individual  Judgment  in 
the  classification  of  individuals  and  cause 
greater  Inequities  in  the  classification 
process  than  existed  under  the  old  law." 

c.  By  subjecting  to  the  draft,  up  to  age 
35  and  on  the  same  basis  as  doctors  and 
dentists  who  are  U.S.  citizens,  those  alien 
doctors  and  dentists  who  enter  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  26. 

d.  By  terminating  the  exemption  of  Public 
health  Service  Officers  on  active  duty  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  exemptions  of  Officers  so 
assigned  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  are  not  affected.  However,  under  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  President  to 
provide  occupational  deferments,  Officers  so 
assigned  can  be  deferred.^ 

e.  By  establishing  college  student  defer- 
ments on  a  new  basis.  A  registrant  who  re- 
quests such  deferment  and  is  provided  with 
one  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  who  satisfactorily  pur- 
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sues  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at  a 
college,     unlversitv.    or    similar    Institution, 
shall  continue  to  be  deferred  until  he  com- 
Dletes  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  or  reaches  the  age  of  24,  whichever 
comes  first.  (If  he  reaches  this  age  in  his    ast 
academic  vear.  he  will  be  deferred  to  complete 
that  year  I  College  student  deferments  "may 
be  substantially  restricted  or  terminated  by 
the  President  only  upon  a  finding  by  him 
that  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forres  require 
such  action."  However,  no  person  who  has  re- 
ceived a  student  deferment  shall   thereafter 
be  granted  another  deferment,  except  lor  ex- 
treme hardship  to  dependents  I  under  regula- 
tions governing  hardship  deferments)   or  for 
graduate  study,  occupation,  or  employment 
necessary  to  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest '  Thus  the  new  law  makes  student 
testing  and  relative  class  standing  unneces- 
sary for  determining  whether  a  student  de- 
ferment will  continue:  continuation  of  a  col- 
lege  student   deferment,    once   granted,   de- 
pends on  the  meeting  of  the  conditions  out- 
lined above— satisfactory  pursuit  of  a  full- 
time  course  of  instruction  before  attainment 
of  age  24   The  provisions  and  legislative  his- 
tory of  S.  1432  indicate  that  upon  the  termi- 
nation of   a   college  student   deferment,   the 
registrant    will    have   the    same   exposure    to 
possible  induction  as  that  which  he  would 
have  experienced   had  lie  not  been  deferred 
That  is.   he  will   be  returned   to  the  "prime 
age    group"'    determined    by    the    President 
(The    President    will    continue    to    have    the 
authorltv  to  provide  deferments  for  graduate 
study  in   medicine,   dentistry,  or  other  sub- 
jects deemed  e.-sentlal  to  the  national  health, 
safety  or  interest  )  • 

f  By  eliniinatins  from  the  old  law:  il  I  the 
requirement  for  a  liearlng  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  a  local  board  decision 
denyine  ronscipntious  objector  status  to  a 
registrant  is  :ippealed:  (2i  the  definition  of 
religious  trainini?  and  belief  as  meaning  "an 
individual  s  belief  in  a  relationship  to  a  Su- 
preme Beinst  involvine  duties  superior  to 
those  arlsins  :rom  anv  luiman  relationship 
but  does  net  include  cs-^entially  political,  so- 
cioloBical.  or  philosophical  views,  or  .i  mere- 
ly personal  moral  code  ' 

P.KKT    II    -EXECITIVF    OSOFR     lir!60 

A.  General  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  11260 
I  Stricken  matter  appears  in  black  brackets, 
new  matter  In  Italic] 
EO.     11360,    June    30,     1967,    substituted 
"Military  Selective  Service  Act  of   1967"  for 
"Universal    Military    Training    and    Service 
Act    as  amended,  "  wherever  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
It  did  the  same  with  respect  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  "Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration" for  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey." ■ ' 

B.  Specific  provisions  of  Executive 

Order  11360" 
I.  Part  1604.  Selective  Service  Officers 
a.  Section    1604.22,    composition    and    ap- 
p>ointment : 

For  each  board  area  an  appeal  board, 
normally  of  five  members,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Governor.  The  members  shall  be  [male] 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
members  of  the  armed  forces  or  any  reserve 


Senate  Report  No.  209,  op.  cit..  p.  10. 
'  House  Report  No.  267.  op  cit.,  p.  30. 


"i  Ibid. 

•See  Congressional  Record.  June  20,  1967, 

p.  H7480. 

'  See  House  Report  No.  346.  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

« Congressional  Record,  June  20.  1067,  p. 
H7484. 


» See  Congressional  Record.  June  20.  1967. 
p.  H7479-81.  ,      „ 

'-"EO  11360.  June  30,  1967,  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents.  July  3, 
1967:  also  appears  in  the  Federal  Register, 
v,  32,  no.  128.  ^  ,     ^. 

"Language  deleted  from  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations  by  E.G.  U360,  as  these 
Regulations  appear  in  the  January  1,  1967, 
revision  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(Title  32,  Part  1600  to  End)  is  placed  in 
brackets;    new    language    is    underlined. 
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component  thereof:   they  shall  be  residents 
of  the  area  In  which  their  board  is  appointed; 
and  thev  shall  be  at  least  30  years  of  ape^ 
No  member  shall  serve  on  an  appeal   board 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  or  after  he 
has  attained   the  age  of   .^eventy-tive   years. 
The    appeal    board    should    be    a    composite 
board    representative  of  the  activities  of  its 
area    and  a.s  such  should  Include  one  mem- 
ber from  labor,  one  member  from   industry, 
one   phvslcian,   one   lawyer,   and.   where   ap- 
plicable    one    member    from    agriculture     If 
the  number  of  appeals  sent  to  the  board  l)e- 
comes   too    great   for   the    board    to   handle 
without   undue   delay,    additional    iKinels   of 
five  members  similarly  constituted  shall   be 
appointed  to  the  board  by  the  President^  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Governor.  Each  such 
panel  shall  have  full  authority  to  act  on  all 
cases   iisslgned   to   it    The   State   DirecU.r  f-f 
Selective  Service  shall   coordinate  the  work 
of  all  the  panels  to  effect  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  workload. 

b.  Section  1604.52,  Composition  and  ap- 
pointment: 

(c)  The  members  of  the  local  boards  shall 
be  tmale]  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  be  residents  of  a  country  In  which  their 
local  board  has  Jurisdiction  and  who  shall 
also  If  at  all  practical,  be  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  their  local  board  has  lurlsrtlc- 
lion  No  member  ..f  :i  local  bo,.rd  shall  be  ., 
member  of  the  armed  forces  or  any  reserve 
component  thereof  Members  uf  local  boards 
shall  be  at  least  30  years  of  age 

(d»  No  >-irmber  ^hall  -^erre  oi:  any  Ineal 
board  for  more  than  tu-enty-fire  pears.  <>r 
after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sei-rnty-five 

■"c  Section  1604.71,  Appointment  and  duties: 

(ct  Each  «overnment  appeal  agent  and 
associate  government  appeal  agent  shall 
[  whenever  possible.]  be.  whenever  possible, 
a'  ])erson  with  legal  training  and  experience, 
[and  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces   or   anv    reserve   component  thereof.] 

ie>  The  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
7nay  authori:e  any  duly  appointed  govern- 
ment appeal  aaent  or  associate  government 
appeal  agent  to  perform  such  duties  for  any 
local  lioard  iritliin  the  state. 

2.  Part  1611,  Duty  and  responsibility  to 
register 

a.  section  1611.2.  Persons  not  required  to 
be  registered:  

(ai  Under  the  provisions  of  section  6(al 
of  the  Militarv  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
the  following  persons  are  not  required  to  be 

registered:  =j„„,o 

( 1 )  Commissioned  officers,  warrant  officers, 
nav  clerks,  enlisted  men.  and  aviation  cadets 
of  "the  Regular  .-Vrmy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service: 

(2)  cadets.   United   States  Military  Acad- 

emv: 

(3)  midshipmen.  United  States  Navy; 
t4)    Cadets,    United    States    Coast    Guard 

.\cademy]  „  ,      . 

(4)  cadets.  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; 

[(51  Midshipmen.  Merchant  Marine  Re- 
serve. United  States  Naval  Reserve;] 

1 5)  cadets.  Vnited  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy: 

[(6)  Students  enrolled  in  an  officer  pro- 
curement program  at  military  colleges  the 
curriculum  of  which  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Defense:] 

(6)'  midshipmen.  Merchant  Marine  Re- 
serve   United  States  Naval  Reserve: 

[(7)  Members  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the   Public  Health  Ser%-lce.  while  on  active 

duty;  and] 

1 7)  students  enrolled  in  an  officer  procure- 
ment program  at  military  colleges  the  cur- 
riculum of  which  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary 0/  Defense; 
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[(8)  Foreign  diplomatic  representatives, 
technical  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and 
legations,  consuls  general,  vice  consuls  and 
otoer  consular  .igent^  of  f°^^'?^,^°""^f// 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  their  families] 

(8)  members  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
I'ublic  Health  Service,  while  on  active  duty, 
provided  that  such  active  duty  in  the  Public 
Health  service  that  commences  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
let  of  1967  IS  performed  by  members  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  Public  Health  Service  while 
assigned  to  staff  any  of  the  various  offices  and 
bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  includ- 
„ig  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or 
u'iuie  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration;  and 

,9)  foreign  diplomatic  reprcsentatnes 
techjiieal  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and 
legations,  consuls  aeneral.  consuls,  rice  con- 
sul and  other  consular  agents  of  loreisri 
countries  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  members  of  their  families. 

b  Section  1611.5,  Registration  of  certain 
persons  entering  the  United  States: 

[(at  Everv  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  "would  have  b^^"  J^^^l^^f,^'' 
register  on  any  dav  or  days  fixed  for  registra- 
tion bv  Presidential  proclamation  had  he 
been  within  the  United  States  and  who  there- 
after enters  the  United  States  shall  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  before 
a  local  board  within  the  period  of  h%e  days 
followlns  the  date  on  which  he  enters  the 

United  States]  

ribl]  Everv  male  person,  other  than  .i 
citizen  rf  the  United  States  and  a  person 
excepted  from  reei.^tration  by  .section  1611.-. 
who  enters  the  United  States  subsequent  tfl 
he  dav  or  d:ivs  fixed  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation for  the  registration  of  a  person  ...  his 
aire  shall  present  himself  mr  and  -y}l^'\}° 
recistration  before  a  local  board  within  the 
period  of  :<:x  months  lollowlng  the  date  on 
which  he  enters  the  United  States 

3    Part    1622.   Cl.ussification  Rules  and 

Principles 
a.    section    1622.1.    General    principles    of 
cUussificatlon'  _     .    .  ^-, 

ri'.i    The  Universal  MlUtarv   rrainins  and 
.service  Act,  .us  ..mended,  provides  that  .-very 
male  citizen  nl  the  United  States,  every  male 
Slmitt^   to   the   united   «'«'-   ^^Xo^;^ 
nent  residence.  .>nd  every  male  alien  ^^h>'  >;^ 
remained   in   the  United  States  in  a  status 
Xer  than  that  of  a  Porn.:u.entresi6emio^ 
a  period  exceedinL'  one  vear,  who  is  "f^^«^e" 
the   ages  of    18   vears  and   6   months   ;.nd  26 
vear^^hall  be  liable  for  training  :.i.d  service 
in^he  Armed  Forces  of  the  VniU^^^U^^^^ 
ihit  oersons  who  on  .June  19.  1951.  "r  tnere 
aner'w^re  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
sectioi^6(c,  (2M  A,   of  .such  -Act  th.U  were    n 
effec?  Prior   o  September  3.  1963.  shall  remain 
fuWeC  training  and  service  imtil  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  28.  and  that  persons  who  on 
June    19.    1951.   were,   or  thereafter   are^de^ 
ferred  under  any  other  I'rovls^.on  -^  ^^^^lon 
6  of  such  Act  shall  remain  nable  for  tram 
m°  and  service  until  they  atuin  the  ;iee  of 
35^  cmam   exemptions  and   clcfermem^  a« 
sneclficallv    provided:    others   are   •'"thorized 
W   be   provided   by   regulations   promulgated 

""'^^l^Tprimaly  liability  for  nniuary  train- 
ing and  service  provided  by  the  selective  serv- 
ice   law   IS   placed   on    those   P*-^'""', ''^  ;„"/, 
%llouHna  categories  vho  are  between  the  ages 
o1  18  years  and  6  months  and  26  years: 
^   i\  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
ii,     Every    male    alien    admitted    to    the 
Unued  Sta/es  for  permanent  residence:  and 
VliU    Every  male  alien  who  has  remained 
,ntHe  Un'tL  States  m  a  status  other  than 
that  Of  a  permanent  resident  for  a  period  or 
periods  totaling  one  year .  ^^  .u„„ 

(2)  Persons  who  on  June  19. 1951.  or  there- 
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after  were  deferred  under  the  provisiont  of 
section  «(c)(2)(i4)  of  the  Act  that  were  in 
effect  prior  to  September  3,  1963,  remain 
liable  for  training  and  service  until  they 
attain  age  28. 

(3)  Persona  whose  liability  for  training  and 
service  is  extended  by  tK-e  Act  to  age  35  are: 

(I)  persons  in  a  medical,  dental  or  allied 
specialist  category,  and 

(It)  persons  who  on  June  19.  1951.  were,  or 
thereafter  are.  deferred  under  any  other  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  Act.^' 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  induction  shall  continue 
to  remian  liable  for  induction,  and  when 
availabU  shall  be  immediately  inducted. 

b  Section  1623.11.  Class  I-A-O:  conscien- 
tious objector  available  for  noncombatant 
military  service  only : 

[(a)]  In  Class  I-A-O  shall  be  placed  every 
registrant  who  would  have  been  classlfled  In 
Class  I-A  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
found,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and 
belief,  to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  com- 
batent   training   and   service   In   the   armed 

forces.  ^    „  .  , 

[(b)  Section  6(1)  of  title  I  of  the  Universal 
MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act,  .is 
amended,  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Religious  training  and  belief  in  this  con- 
nection means' an  individual's  belief  in  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation,  but  does  not  Include  essentially 
political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views 
or  a  merely  personal  moral  code.] 

c  Section  1622.12,  Class  I-C:  member  of 
the  aritoed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Public  Health  Service; 

[(d)  Every  registrant  who  is  a  member  of 
a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  who  Is  on 
active  duty  (exclusive  of  periods  for  training 

only).]  , 

(d)  Exclusive  of  periods  for  training  only, 
every  registrant  icho  is  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  is  on 
active  duty,  and  every  member  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  on  duty  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  or  who  after  such  enactment 
is  on  active  duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the 
various  offices  ard  bureaus  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  or  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

d.  Section  1622.13,  Class  I-D:  member  of 
Reserve  Component  or  student  taking  mili- 
tary training: 

Hi)  In  Class  I-D  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant,  other  than  a  registrant  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (b)  or  (g)  of  this  section, 
who  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  26  years 
and  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  Induction,  enlists  or  accepts 
appointment  on  or  after  September  3,  1963. 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard.  Such 
registrant  shall  remain  eligible  for  Class  I-D 
so  long  as  he  ser\es  satisfactorily  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organized  unit  or  such  Ready 
Reserve  or  National  Guard,  or  satisfactorily 
performs  such  other  Ready  Reserve  service 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member 
of  another  reserve  component,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be.] 

(/)   In  Class  I-D  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant, other  than  a  registrant  referred  to  in 
paragraph   (b)   or  ig)   of  this  section,  who — 
(1)  prior  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  induction;  or 
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(2)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  any  unit  of  the 
National  Guard  of  that  State  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction;  or 

(3 1  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  pur.-;uant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be 
maintaint'd  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction;  enlists  or 
accepts  appointment,  before  attaining  the 
age  of  26  years,  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Such  registrant  shall  remain  eligible 
for  Class  I-D  so  long  as  he  serves  satisfac- 
torily as  a  member  of  an  organized  unit  of 
such  Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  or 
satisfactorily  performs  such  other  Ready 
Reserve  service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  serves  satisfactorily 
as  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  another 
reserve  component,  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  air  National  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be.- 

e.  Section  1622.14,  Class  I-O:  conscien- 
tious objector  available  for  civilian  worU 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest: 

Ci:u]  In  Cluss  I-O  shall  be  placed  every 
registrant  who  would  have  been  classified  in 
Class  I-A  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
found,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and 
belief,  to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form  and  to  be 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  .my  form  and  to  be  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  m  both  combatant 
and  noncombatant  training  and  service  in 
tiie  armed  forces. 

[ibi  Section  6iji  of  title  I  of  the  Universal 
Military  Tralmng  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  in  part  ;is  follows: 

Religious  training  and  belief  in  this  con- 
nection means  an  individual's  belief  In  a  re- 
lation to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  re- 
lation, but  does  not  include  political,  so- 
ciological, or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely 
personal   moral  code.] 

f.  Section  1622.15,  Class  I-S:  students  de- 
ferred by  statute: 

[lb  I  in  CTass  I-S  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  while  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a  college, 
university,  or  similar  institution  of  learning 
and  during  his  academic  year  at  such  institu- 
tion is  ordered  to  report  for  induction,  except 
that  no  registrant  shall  be  placed  In  Class  I-S 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
who  has  previously  been  placed  in  Class  I-S 
thereunder,  or  i2)  who.  prior  to  June  19, 
1951,  had  his  induction  postponed  under  sec- 
tion 6(1)  1 2)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  or  was  deferred  as  a  stu- 
dent under  section  6ih)  of  such  act.  A  reg- 
istrant who  is  placed  in  Class  I-S  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  retained 
in  Class  I-S  ( 1 )  until  the  end  of  his  aca- 
demic year,  or  (2)  until  he  ceases  satisfac- 
torily to  pursue  such  course  of  instruction, 
whichever  is  the  earlier.  The  date  of  the 
classification  In  Class  1-3  and  the  date  of 
termination  shall  be  entered  in  the  "Re- 
marks" column  of  the  Classification  Record 
(SSS  Form  No.  102)  and  be  identified  on  that 
record  as  Class  IS  ( c  I .] 

(b)  In  Class  I-S  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 


trant who  while  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a  college, 
university  or  similar  institution  of  learning 
and  during  his  academic  year  is  ordered  to 
report  for  induction,  except  that  no  regt«- 
trant  shall  be  placed  in  Class  I-S  under  the 
proiisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(1)  who   has   previously    been   placed   in 
Class  I-S  thereunder 
or 

(2)  who  has  been  deferred  as  a  student 
in  Class  I  I-S  and  has  received  his  baccalau- 
reate degree,  A  registrant  who  is  placed  in 
Class  1-S  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  retained  in  Class  I-S 

{!)  until  the  end  of  his  academic  year  or 
(2)  until  he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue 
such  course  of  instruction,  whichever  is 
earlier.  The  date  of  the  classification  in 
Class  I-S  and  the  date  of  its  termination 
shall  be  entered  in  the  "Remarks"  column 
of  the  Classification  Record  {SSS  Form  102) 
and  be  identified  on  that  record  as  Class 
I-S  (C). 

g.  Section  1622.22.  Class  II-A:  registrant 
deferred  because  of  civilian  occupation  (ex- 
cept agriculture  and  activity  in  study)  : 

(b)  In  Class  II-A  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant  who  is  preparing  for  critical  skills 
and  other  essential  occupations  as  identified 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  upon  the 
advice  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

h.  Section  1622.23,  Necessary  employment 
defined: 

[(C)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time 
(1)  designate  special  categories  of  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  activity  essential  to  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest:  and  (2) 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  defer- 
ment of  individual  registrants  engaged  in 
such  occupations,  employments,  or  activi- 
ties.] 

(c)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  may 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
National  Security  Council  identify  needed 
professional  and  scientific  personnel  and 
those  engaged  in  and  preparing  for  critical 
skills  and  other  essential  occupations. •> 

i.  Section  1622.24,  Class  II-C:  registrant 
deferred  because  of  agricultural  occupation: 

[(c)  The  existence  of  a  shortage  or  a  sur- 
plus of  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  deferment 
of  any  Individual  on  the  grounds  that  his 
employment  in  agriculture  Is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest.] 

J.  Section  1622.25,  Class  II-S  registrant  de- 
ferred because  of  activity  in  study : 

[(a)  In  Class  II-S  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant whose  activity  in  study  is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest.] 

(a)  In  Class  II-S  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant who  has  requested  such  deferment  and 
who  IS  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning,  such  defer- 
ment to  continue  i:ntil  such  registrant  com- 
fJletes  the  requirement  for  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  fails  to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full- 
time  course  of  instruction,  or  attains  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his 
birth,  whichever  occurs  first. 

[(b)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service,  alter 
consultation  with  such  departments  and 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 


"  Section  6  deals  with  deferments  and 
exemptions,  and  section  6(c),  In  particular, 
with  reserve  components  exemptions. 


J  Paragraphs  (b)  and  (g)  refer  to  Class 
I-D  deferments  given  to  registrants  in  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  programs  and 
to  registrants  who  are  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  Ready  Reserve. 


"On  February  14.  1968.  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  sent  to  the  Directors  of 
State  Selective  Service  Systems  a  telegram 
that  read.  In  part:  "Under  advice  received 
today  from  the  National  Security  Council 
with  respect  to  occupational  deferments,  the 
lists  of  essential  activities  and  critical  occu- 
pations are  suspended,  leaving  each  local 
board  with  discretion  to  grant.  In  individual 
cases,  occupational  deferments  based  on  a 
showing  of  essential  community  need." 
Quoted  in  New  York  Times,  February  17, 
1968.  p.  10. 


Government  as  mav  be  appropriate,  may  pro- 
mulgate criteria,  which  shall  be  advisory 
only,  concerning  the  placing  of  registrants  in 
Class  II-S.] 

{b)  A  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  •  sat- 
isfactorily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  in- 
struction- when,  during  hi.i  arademic  year, 
he  has  earned,  as  a  minimum,  credits  toward 
his  degree  which,  when  added  to  any  credits 
earned  during  prior  academic  years,  represent 
a  p'oportion  of  the  total  number  required  to 
earn  his  degree  at  least  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  academic  years 
completed  bears  to  the  normal  number  of 
years  established  bv  the  .school  to  obtain  such 
degree.  For  example,  a  student  pursuing  a 
four-year  course  should  have  earned  25  per- 
cent of  the  credits  required  for  his  bacca- 
laureate degree  at  the  end  of  his  first  aca- 
demic year. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  registrant's  duty  to  pro- 
ride  the  local  boa^d  each  year  with  evidence 
that  he  is  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning.'' 

k.  Section  1622.26.  Class  II-S:  registrant 
deferred    because    of    activity    m    graduate 

study: 

(o)  In  Class  II-S  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  is  .latisfactorily  pursuing  a 
course  of  graduate  study  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  osteopathy  or 
optometry,  or  in  such  other  subjects  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety  or  interest  as  arc  identified  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  upon  the 
advice  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

(b)    Any    registrant    who    is    entering    his 
second   or   subsequent    year   of    post-bacca- 
laureate study  without  interruption  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1967,  may  be  placed  in  Class  II-S  if 
his  school  certifies  that  he  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time   course  of   instruction 
leading   to   his   degree:    but  such    registrant 
shall  not  be  referred  for  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  or  the  equiva- 
lent for  more  than  one  additional  year,  or 
for  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  doctoral  or 
professional    degree    or    the    equivalent    {or 
combination   of    master's    and    doctoral   de- 
grees)   for  more  than  a   total  of  five  years, 
inclusive  of  the  years  already  used  in  such 
course  of  study,  or  for  an  additional  year, 
whichever  is  greater.  Any  registrant  enrolled 
for  his  first  year  of  post-baccalaureate  study 
'in  a  graduate  school  or  a  professional  school 
on  October  1,  1967.  or  accepted  for  admission 
involving  enrolled  status  on  October  1,  1967, 
may  be  placed  in  Class  II-S  if  he  has  en- 
tered  the  first  class  commencing  after  the 
date  he  completed  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  shall  be  deferred  for  one  aca- 
demic year  only,  or  until  he  ceases  .'attsfac- 
torily  to  pursue  such  course  of  instruction, 
whichever  is  the  earlier.'" 


^5  Section  1622.25a.  "Criteria  concerning 
the  placing  of  registrants  in  Class  II-S."  was 
rescinded  by  order  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  June  30.  1967.  This  rescinded 
section  pertained  to  class  standing  and 
scores  made  in  the  Selective  Serrtce  College 
Qualification  Test  as  bases  for  the  granting 
of  II-S  deferments. 

"In  the  telegram  cited  in  footnote  1. 
page  LRS-22,  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice stated:  "'With  respect  to  graduate  school 
deferments,  the  National  Security  Council 
advises  that  it  Is  not  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety  and 
interest  to  provide  student  deferments  for 
graduate  study  In  fields  other  than  medicine, 
dentistry  and  allied  medical  specialties;  ex- 
cept that  this  recommendation  does  not  af- 
fect existing  regulations  governing  defer- 
ment for  graduate  students  who  entered 
their  second  or  subsequent  year  of  graduate 
study  in  the  fall  of  1967.  It  does  affect  stu- 
dents graduating  from  college  this  year,  as 
well  as  those  who  entered  the  first  year  of 
graduate  school  last  fall." 


1.  Section  1622.30.  Class  III-A:  registrant 
with  a  child  or  children:  ;ind  registrant  de- 
ferred by  reason  of  extreme  hardship  to  de- 
pendents: 

(al  in  Class  III-A  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant  who  has  a  child  or  children  with 
whom  he  maintains  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tionship In  their  home  and  who  is  not  a 
phvslclan,  dentist,  or  veterinarian,  or  who  is 
not  in  an  allied  specialist  category  which  may 
be  announced  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  after  being  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  a  special  requisition  under 
authorltv  of  section  1631.4  of  these  regula- 
tions will  be  issued  by  the  delivery  of  regis- 
trants in  such  category,  except  that  a  regis- 
trant who  IS  cla.'isified  in  Class  II-S  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  m  Class  III-A  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

m  Section  1622.40.  Class  IV-A;  registrant 
who   has   completed   service:    sole   surviving 

son: 

(a)  (3)  A  registrant  who  has  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the 
[Public  Health  Service  or  the  Coast  and  Ge- 
odetic Survey]  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  or  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  provided  that  such  period  of  active 
duty  in  the  Public  Health  Service  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  commencing  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  shall  have  been  performed  by 
the  registrant  while  assigned  to  staff  any  of 
the  various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  while  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  err  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration, 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  computation  of 
period  of  active  duty  referred  to  In  .  .  .  this 
section,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for—  .  .  . 
(6)  Period  of  active  duty  of  members  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  commencing  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  other  than  when  assigned 
to  staff  any  of  the  various  offices  and  bureaus 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  including  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  or  the  Coast 
Guard  or  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

n.  Section  1622.42,  Class  IV-C:  aliens: 
(d)  In  Class  IV-C  shall  be  placed  an  alien 
who  has  registered  at  a  time  when  he  was 
required  by  the  selective  service  law  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  and  submit  to  registration 
and  thereafter  has  acquired  status  within 
one  of  the  groups  of  persons  exempt  from 
registration. 

o    Section    1622.50,   Class   V-A:    registrant 
over  the  age  of  liability  for  military  service: 
(a)   In  Class  V-A  shall  l)e  placed  every  reg- 
istrant who  has  attained  the  twenty-sixth 
annlversarv  of  the  date  of  his  birth  except 
(1)  those  registrants  who  are  in  active  mili- 
tary service  In  the  armed  forces  and  are  In 
Class  I-C,  (2)  those  registrants  who  are  per- 
forming  civilian   work  contributing   to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest  In  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  local  board  and  are  In  Class  I-W.   (3) 
those  registrants  who  have  consented  to  In- 
duction, [and]  (4)   those  registrants  who  on 
June  19,  1951,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  were 
deferred  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
[tlUe  I  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended.  Except  as  is  other- 
wise provided  in  this  paragraph,  registrants 
who  prior  to  attaining  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  their  birth  have  been 
classified  In  some  other  class  shaU  as  soon 
as  practicable   after   attaining   the   twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their  birth, 
be  reclassified  into  Class  V-A.]  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  and  [5)  regis- 
trants who  are  in  a  medical,  dental,  or  allied 
specialist  category. 

ib)    In   Class   V-A  shall   be   placed   every 
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registrant    who    has    attained    the    twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth 
except   (1)    those  registrants  who  :ire  In  ac- 
tive military  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
are  in  Cl.iss  I-C.    (2t    those  regl.strants  who 
are    performing    civilian    work    cntributlng 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national   health 
safety,    or    Interest    in    accordance    with    the 
order  of  the  local  board  and  are  in  Cl.iss  I-W. 
(3)   those  rcL'istrants  who  have  consented  to 
induction,  and   (4)    those  replstrant;;  who  on 
June  19.  1951.  <ir  at  any  time  therr-aftpr.  were 
deferred  under  .my  pro,  isions  of  section  G  of 
the    I  Universal   Military   Tralnine  and   .Serv- 
ice   Act.    :us    amended,    other   than    the    pro- 
visions of  subsection   ic1i2l>A)   >f  such  sec- 
tion which  were  m  ctTect  prior  to  .September 
3,    1963.   Except   .ts   is   otherwise   provided    In 
tills  jjaragraph    rcel.strnnts  who  jirlor  to  at- 
taining the  twentv-Plchth  .mnlvrrsary  of  the 
day  of  blrtli  !ia\p  been  cl.issified  in  some  eth- 
er   cl.i.ss   shiU,    a.s   f^oon    as    practicable    after 
attalnine   the    iwenty-elehtli   anniversary   of 
the   day   o!    iheir   Jiirtli,    be   roclas.slfied    into 
Class  V'- A  I    Military  Selective  Seri  ire  Act  of 
1967  otlier  than   titr  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)(2)  1/1)    of  -ui-h    section  as  acre  v.  effect 
prior   to   Septrmbcr   .(,    1963.   and    (.51    those 
regiatrants  irho  arc  m  a  medical,  dintal.  or 
allied  .spc^a/isf  category. 

4.  Part  1626.  Appeal  to  Appeal  Bo.ird 
a.     Section     IG'26.24.     Review     by     Appeal 

Board : 

(b)  In  rcviewint;  the  appeal  ai:d  (l.isslfy- 
iufr  the  repistrant.  the  appeal  board  shall  not 
receive  or  consider  any  Inlorniation  other 
than  the  following: 

(1)  Information  contained  in  tlie  record 
received  from  the  local  l>oard. 

(2)  General  iniormatlon  conccrninir  eco- 
nomic, industrial  and  social  conditions. 

[(3)  Any  advisorv  recommendation  from 
the  Department  uf  Justice  under  section 
162625 

(4)  Any  replv  to  the  recommend.aion  irom 
the  Department  of  Justice  received  from  the 
registrant  under  section  1626.25.] 

b.  [Section  1626.25.  Special  provisions  when 
appeal  involves  claim  that  registrant  is  a  con- 
sclentlous  objector: 

I  a)  If  an  appeal  involves  the  cjuestlon 
whether  or  not  a  rcdstrant  is  entitled  to  be 
sustained  in  his  claim  that  he  is  ..  conscien- 
tious objector,  the  appeal  board  shall  take 
the  foliowins  action: 

1 1 )  If  the  reeistrant  claims  that  he  is.  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  con- 
scientiouslv  opposed  to  participation  in  war 
in  anv  iorm  and  by  virtue  thereof  lie  is  con- 
sclentiouslv  opposed  to  combat. nt  training 
and  service  in  the  armed  forces,  but  Is  not 
conscientiouslv  opposed  to  noncombatant 
traininu  and  service  in  the  armed  forces,  the 
appeal  board  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
such  registrant  is  eligible  for  classlncatlon  In 
a  class  lower  than  Class  I-A-O  or  in  Class 
I_A-0  If  the  appeal  board  determines  that 
such  registrant  is  elielble  for  cl.assificatlon  in 
a  class  lower  than  Class  I-A-O  or  in  Class 
I_A-0  it  shall  classify  the  registrant  In  the 
lowest  class  for  which  he  is  determined  to  be 
ehgible. 

(2)  If  the  registrant  claims  that  he  is.  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  con- 
scientiouslv opposed  to  participation  m  war 
in  anv  form  and  bv  virtue  thereof  is  con- 
scientiouslv opposed  to  participation  in  both 
combatant"  and  noncombatant  training  and 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  the  appeal  board 
shall  determine  whether  or  not  the  registrant 
is  eligible  for  classification  in  a  class  lower 
than  Class  I-O  or  in  Class  I-O  If  the  appeal 
board  determines  that  such  registrant  is 
eligible  for  classification  in  a  class  lower  than 
Class  I-O  or  in  Class  I-O.  it  shall  place  him 
m  the  lowest  class  for  which  he  is  determined 
to  be  eligible. 

(3)  If  the  appeal  board  determines  that  a 
registrant  who  has  claimed  conscientious  ob- 
jection within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
(1)    or  subparagraph    (2)    hereof   is  not  en- 
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titled  to  classification  In  either  the  class  he 
claimed  or  In  a  lower  class,  it  shall  transmit 
the  entire  file  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  office 
of  the  appeal  board  is  located  for  the  purpose 
of  securlnR  an  advisory  recommendation  from 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  No  registrant's  file  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  United  States  Attorney  by  any  appeal 
board  and  any  file  so  forwarded  shall  be  re- 
turned, unless  in  the  'Minutes  of  Action  by 
Local  Board  and  Appeal  Board"  on  the  Classi- 
fication Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  100)  the 
record  shows  and  the  letter  of  transmittal 
states  that  the  appeal  board  reviewed  the  file 
and  tentatively  determined  that  registrant 
should  not  be  classified  in  either  Class  I-A-O 
or  Class  I-O.  whichever  he  claims. 

(c)  Whenever  a  registrant's  file  Is  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Attorney  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (31  of  para<jraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  thereupon  make  an  inquirv  and 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  character  and  good 
faith  of  the  conscientious  objections  of  the 
registrant  The  registrant  shall  be  notified  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing  and  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  If  the  ob- 
jections of  the  registrant  are  found  to  be 
sustained  the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
recommend  to  the  appeal  board  ( 1 1  that 
If  the  registrant  is  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces,  he  shall  be  assigned  to  noncombatant 
service,  or  i2i  that  if  the  registrant  is  found 
to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  such  noncombatant  service,  he  .shall 
In  lieu  of  induction  be  ordered  by  his  local 
board  to  perform  for  a  period  of  twentv-fovir 
consecutive  months  civilian  work  contribut- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  the  n.itlonal 
health,  safetv.  or  Interest  If  the  Dep:irtinent 
of  Justice  finds  that  the  objections  of  the 
registrant  are  not  sustained,  it  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  appeal  board  that  such  objec- 
tions be  not  sustained. 

idi  Upon  receipt  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  appeal 
board  shall  mail  a  copy  thereof  to  the  regis- 
trant together  with  a  letter  advising  'he 
registrant  that,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  mailing,  he  may  file  with  the 
appeal  board  a  written  reply  concerning  the 
recommendaticn  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Upon  receipt  of  the  reply  of  the  regis- 
trant or  the  expiration  of  the  period  afforded 
him  to  make  .uich  reply,  whichever  occurs 
first,  the  appe;  1  board  shall  determine  the 
classification  of  the  registrant,  and  in  its 
determination  it  shall  give  consideration  to. 
but  shall  not  be  bound  to  follow,  the  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  appeal  board  also  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  anv  reply  to  such  recommendation 
received  from  the  registrant.  The  appeal 
board  shall  place  in  the  Cover  Sheet  (SSS 
Form  No.  101 1  of  the  registrant  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
copv  of  its  letter  transmitting  a  copy  of  such 
recommendation  to  the  registrant,  and  any 
reply  to  such  recommendation  received  from 
the  registrant.]  '■ 

5.  Part  1630.  Volunteers 
Section  1630.4.  Classification  of  volunteers: 
When  a  man  files  an  Application  for 
Voluntary  Induction  (SSS  Form  No.  254) 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1630.1.  he 
shall  be  classified  as  soon  as  possible  and 
placed  in  a  class  available  for  military  serv- 
ice unless: 

I  a)  Disregarding  all  other  grounds  for 
deferment,  he  would  be  classified  in  Class 
n-A,  Class  II-C,  or  Class  III-A.  [,  or  Class 
IV-A.3 

6.  Part  1631 .  Quotas  and  Calls 
a.  Section  1631.4,  Calls  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense : 

tai    The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  from 
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"The  provisions  of  Section  1626.25  repro- 
duced here  are  as  they  read  after  the  amend- 
ment of  this  section  by  E.O.  11350.  May  3, 
1967. 


time  to  time  place  with  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  a  call  or  requisition  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  men  required  for  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  also  from  time  to  time  place  with 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  a  call  or 
requisition  for  a  number  of  men  in  any 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category 
required  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  [The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
sent such  calls  or  requisitions  to  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  not  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  period  during  which  the  delivery 
and  induction  of  such  men  are  to  be  accom- 
plished.] 

,b)  W'wn  future  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  require  it.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
jeiise  also  may  from  time  to  time  place  with 
the  Director  of  SSelectire  Service  a  call  or 
requisition  for  a  specified  number  of  men  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces,  designating 
the  age  group  or  groups  from  which  such 
men  ^fiall  he  selected. 

ic\  All  registrants  born  trithin  any  calen- 
dar near  ^hall  constitute  an  age  group  within 
the  meaning  of  this  .lection. 

idi  The  Secretary  Of  Defense  shall  present 
such  calls  or  requi.<!ition  to  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  the  period  during  which  the  delivery  and 
induction  of  such  men  are  to  be  accom- 
plished 

b  Section  1631  5.  Calls  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service: 

I  a  1  Tlie  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall, 
upon  receipt  of  a  call  or  requisition  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  number  of  men  to 
be  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces,  allocate 
such  call  or  requisition  among  the  several 
States.  [The  Director  of  Selective  Service  in 
allocating  such  call  may  provide  for  the 
selection  of  persons  by  age  group  or  groups 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  is  necessary 
;n  order  that  persons  in  older  age  groups 
shall,  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  be  selected  and 
delivered  for  induction  before  persons  in 
vount-'er  at;e  groups.] 

c.  Section  1631.7.  Action  by  local  board 
upon  receipt  of  notice  of  call: 

I  111   IV'ien  a  call  is  placed  without  designa- 
tion of  age  aroup  or  groups,  each  local  board, 
upon    receiving    a    Notice    of   Call    on    Local 
Board    .SSS   Form   No.   201 1    from   the  State 
Director  n{  Selective  Service  (II   for  a  spec- 
itied  number  of  men  to  be  delivered  for  in- 
duction, or  I  2  1  for  a  specified  number  of  men 
m  a  medical    dental,  or  allied  specialist  cate- 
gory to  be  delivered  for  induction,  shall  select 
iinti  order  to  report  for  indtiction  the  number 
of  men  required  to  fill  the  call  from  among 
its   registrants   who   have   been   classified   in 
Class   I  A   and   Class   I-A-O   and   have   been 
found   acceptable   for  service   in   the   Armed 
Forces    and    to    whom    the    local    board    has 
mailed    a    Statement    of    Acceptability    (DD 
Form  No.  62 1  at  least  21  days  before  the  date 
fixed  for  induction:   Provided,  That  a  regis- 
trant classified  in  Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O 
who  is  a  delinquent  may  be  selected  and  or-  , 
dered  to  report  for  induction  to  fill  an  induc- 
tion call  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  found  acceptable  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  has  not  been  mailed 
a  Statement  of  Acceptability  (DD  Form  No. 
621:    And    provided   further.   That   a   regis- 
trant classified  in  Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O 
who  has  volunteered  for  induction  may  [If 
an  appeal  is  not  pending  in  his  case  and  the 
period  during  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
has  expired]  be  selected  and  ordered  for  in- 
duction notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  been  found  acceptable  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  Statement  of  Acceptability  (DD  Form 
No.  621  has  been  mailed  to  him.  Such  regis- 
trants, including  those  in  a  medical,  dental, 
or  allied  specialist  category,  shall  be  selected 
and  ordered  to  report  for  Induction  In  the 
following  order: 

( 1 1  Delinquents  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  vears  In  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected  first. 


(2)  Volunteers  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  have  volunteered  for  Induction. 

(3)  Non volunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  and  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  26  years  and  who  ( A )  do  not  have  a  wife 
with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family 
relationship  in  their  homes,  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first  or  (B)  have  a  wife  whom  they 
married  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amended  subparagraph  and  with  whom  they 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in 
their  homes,  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected  first. 

(4)  Non  volunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  and  have  not  attained  the 
a£e  of  26  years  and  who  have  a  wife  whom 
they  married  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  amended  subparagraph  and  with 
whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family 
relationship  in  their  homes,  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first. 

(5)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  voungest  being  selected  first. 

(6)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  who  have 
not  attelned  the  age  of  19  years  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  bein? 
selected  first.  In  selecting  registrants  in  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth,  if  two  or  more 
registrants  have  the  same  date  of  birth  they 
shall,  as  among  themselves,  be  selected  In 
alphabetical  order. 

(b)  When  a  call  is  placed  with  designation 
of  age   group   or   groups,   each    local    board, 
upon    receiving   a    Notice    of   Call    on    Local 
Board  I  SSS  Form  201)  from  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  for  a  specified  num- 
ber  of   men   to   be   delivered  for  induction 
shall  select  and  order  to  report  for  induction 
the  number  of  men  required  to  fill  the  call 
from  among   its  registrants  who  have  been 
classified  in  Class  I-A  and  Class  I-A-O  and 
who  have  been  found  acceptable  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  whom  the  local 
board  has  mailed  a  Statement  of  Acceptabil- 
ity {DD  Form  62)  at  least  21  days  before  the 
date   fixed  for   induction:   Provided.   That  a 
registrant  classified  in  Class  I-A  or  Class  I- 
A-O  who  IS  a  delinquent  may  be  .'selected  ana 
ordered    to   report   for   induction    to   fill   a''- 
induction  call  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  been  round  acceptable  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  has  not  been  mailed 
a  Statement  of  Acceptability  (DD  Form  62): 
And    provided    further.    That    a    registrant 
classified  in  Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O   who 
has     volunteered     for     induction     may     he 
selected  and  ordered  to  report  for  induction 
notwithstanding    the   fact   that   he  has  not 
been    found   acceptable   for    service    m    the 
Armed   Forces  and   regardless  of  whether  a 
Statement   of   Acceptability    (DD   Form   62) 
has   been    mailed   to  him.    Such   registrants 
shall  be  .-^elected  and  ordered  to  report  for 
induction  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Delinquents  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected  first. 

(2)  Volunteers  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  .sequence  in  which  they 
have  volunteered  for  induction. 

(3)  Registrants  in  the  designated  age 
aroup-  and  registrants  who  previously  have 
been  deferred  in  Class  I-S-C  after  attaining 
the  age  of  19  years,  or  who  have  requested 
and  have  been  granted  a  deferment  in  Class 
II-S  after  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  and  who  are  no 
longer  so  deferred,  shall  be  considered  as 
being  within  the  age  group  called  regardless 
of  their  actual  age.  These  registrants  shall 
be  integrated  and  called  according  to  the 
month  and  day  of  their  birth,  the  oldest  first. 
Registrants  who  have  been  deferred  in  Class 
I-S-C-  or  Class  II-S  and  have  been  integrated 
with  a  prime  age  group  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
selection  and  call,  thereafter  be  considered  a 
member  of  such  age  group. 
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ic)  Whenever  the  number  of  postpone- 
ments of  induction  materially  reduces  the 
number  of  men  the  local  board  can  actually 
deliver  in  response  to  a  call,  the  local  board 
shall  issue  orders  to  report  for  induction  to 
bUCh  numbers  of  additional  men  as  may  be 
necessarv  to  meet  the  call,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  men  to  be  delivered  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  postponements  pre- 
viously granted.  ^   „  ,, 

d  section  1631.8.  Registrants  who  shall  be 
indicted  without  calls: 

If)  Sotwithstandiiig  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  registrant  who  has  failed  or  refused 
to  report  for  induction  shall  continue  to 
■cmam  liable  for  induction  and  when  avail- 
able shall  be  immediately  inducted. 

7.  Part  1632.  Delivery  and  Induction 
a.  Section     1632.20.    Records    returned    to 
local  board: 

lb)  1 3 )  For  each  registrant  found  not  qual- 
ified for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  file  the 
original  Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47). 
me  original  Report  of  Medical  Examination 
,  Standard  Form  88 ) .  the  copy  of  the  Report 
,.f  Medical  History  (Standard  Form  89).  and 
;.ny  copy  of  the  Application  for  Voluntary 
Induction  i  SSS  Form  254  i  in  the  Cover  Sheet 
,SSS  Form  101  i  and  forward  to  the  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  the  copy  of  the 
Record  of  Induction  i  DD  Form  47).  [and  the 
copy  of  the  Report  and  Medical  Examination 
I  Standard  Form  88) .] 

LRS-35 
8.  Part  1642.  Delinquents 
a.  Section  1642.10.  Restriction  on  classifica- 
tion and  Induction  of  delinquents: 

No  delinquent  registrant  shall  be  placed  in 
Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O  under  the  provisions 
,)t  section  1642.12  or  shall  be  ordered  to  re- 
port for  induction  under  the  provisions  of 
.section  1642.13  or  section  1631.7  of  this  chap- 
ter, or.  in  the  case  of  a  conscientious  objector 
opposed  to  noncombatant  training  and  serv- 
ice ordered  to  report  for  civilian  work  in  lieu 
of  induction,  unless  the  local  board  has  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  delinquent  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1642.2  and 
thereafter  has  not  removed  him  from  such 
c;elinquency  status. 

b.  Section  1642.12.  Classification  of  delin- 
quent registrant: 

Any  delinquent  registrant  between  the 
ages  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  26  years 
•ind  any  delinquent  registrant  between  the 
;iges  of  26  and  28  who  was  deferred  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  which  were 
in  effect  prior  to  September  3,  1963.  and  any 
delinquent  registrant  between  the  ages  of  26 
and  35  who  on  June  19,  1951.  was  or  there- 
after has  been  or  may  be.  deferred  under  any 
other  provision  of  section  6  of  such  Act,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
lAi  in  effect  on  and  after  September  3,  1963. 
may  be  classified  in  or  reclassified  into  Class 
I-A  Class  I-A-O  or  Class  I-O.  whichever  is 
applicable,  regardless  of  other  circumstances: 
Provided,  That  a  delinquent  registrant  who 
by  reason  of  his  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
is"  eligible  for  classification  into  Class  IV-A 
may  not  be  classified  Into  Class  I-A,  Class 
I-A-O  or  Class  I-O  under  this  Section  unless 
such  action  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

c.  Section  1642.13.  Certain  delinquents  to 
be  ordered  to  report  for  induction  or  for 
civilian  work  in  lieu  of  induction: 

The  local  board  shall  order  each  delin- 
quent registrant  between  the  ages  of  18  years 
and  6  months  and  26  years  and  each  delin- 
quent registrant  between  the  ages  of  26  and 
28  who  was  deferred  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  which  were  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  September  3.  1963,  and  each  de- 
linquent registrant  between  the  ages  of  26 
and  35  who  on  June  19,  1951,  was.  or  there- 
after has  been  or  may  be,  deferred  under  any 
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other  provisions  of  section  G  of  such  Act.  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  subsection  6(2i  (A) 
in  effect  on  and  after  September  .i.  1963.  who 
is  classified  in  or  reclassified  into  Class  I-A 
or  Class  I-A-O  to  report  for  Induction  In  the 
manner  provided  in  section  1631.7  of  this 
chapter,  or  m  the  case  of  a  drliniiuent  regis- 
trant classified  or  reclassified  into  Class  l-O. 
tlie  local  board  ."hall  detrrmiue  the  type  of 
civilian  work  it  is  appropriate  for  liim  lo 
perform  and  shall  order  him  to  perform  .-.uch 
civilian  work  in  lieu  of  induction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Part  1660  of  this 
chapter,  unless  in  cUlier  case  (a)  it  has  al- 
ready [done  so]  issued  such  order,  or  (b) 
pursuant  to  a  written  request  of  the  United 
States  Attorney,  the  local  bo.ird  determines 
not  to  order  such  registrant  to  report  for  In- 
duction or  civilian  work.' 

d.  Section  1642  14.  Personal  appearance,  re- 
opening, and  ;ippeal: 

(at  When  a  delinquent  regl.strant  Is  clas- 
sified in  or  reclassified  Into  Class  I-A,  [or] 
Class  I-A-O,  or  Class  I-O  under  the  provl- 
.slons  of  this  part,  a  personal  appearance  may 
be  requested  and  shall  be  granted  under  the 
s;".ine  circumi^tances  as  in  any  other  case 
lb)  Tlie  classification  of  a  delinquent  reg- 
istrant who  is  classified  in  or  reclassified  into 
Class  I  A.  [or]  Class  I-A-O.  or  Class  l-O 
under  the  provision.s  of  Uils  part  may  be  re- 
opened at  any  time  before  induction  or  be- 
fore the  date  lie  is  to  report  for  civilian  work 
in  the  discretion  of  the  local  board  without 
regard  to  the  restrictions  against  reopening 
prescribed  in  section  1C25  2  of  this  chapter 
ici  When  a  delinquent  registrant  u  clas- 
sified in  or  reclassified  into  Class  I-A,  [or] 
Class  I-A-O.  or  Class  I-O  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  by  the 
same  persons  as  in  any  other  case 

e.  Section  1642.15.  Continuous  duty  of  cer- 
tain registrants  to  report  lor  induction  or 
civilian  work  in  lieu  of  Induction: 

Regardless  of  the  time  when  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  registrant  fails 
or  has  tailed  to  report  for  induction  pur- 
.suant  to  an  Order  [or]  to  Report  for  Induc- 
tion (SSS  Form  252)  or  pursuant  to  an 
Order  for  Transferred  Man  to  Report  for 
Induction  (SSS  Form  253),  or  fails  or  ha.i 
failed  to  report  for  civilian  work  in  lien  of 
induction  pursuant  to  an  Order  to  Report 
for  Civilian  Work  and  Statement  of  Em- 
ployer [SSS  Form  153).  it  shall  thereafter  be 
his  continuing  duty  from  day  to  day  to  re- 
port for  induction  or  for  civilian  work  in  lieu 
of  induction  to  his  own  local  board,  and  to 
each  local  board  whose  area  he  enters  or  in 
whose  area  he  remains. 

f.  Section  1642.21,  Procedure: 
(c)    If  a  delinquent  registrant  who  is  in 
Class  I-O  reports  to  or  is  brought  before  a 
local  board  other  than  his  own  local  board, 
the  local  board  to  which  he  reports  or  before 
which    he   is    brought   shall  advise   his   own 
local  board  by  telegram  or  other  expeditious 
means  that  the  delinquent  has  reported  to 
or  has  been  brought  before  such  local  board, 
and  that  he  icill  be  ordered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  1660  to  perform  civilian  work 
deemed  appropriate  by  .%uch  local  board  for 
the  registrant  to  perform  m  lieu  of  induc- 
tion,  if  It  is  satisfactory   to  his  own   local 
board.  The  registrant's  own  local  board  shall 
reply  by  telegram  or  other  expeditious  means. 
id)   //    the    registrant's    own    local    board 
advises  that  the  registrant  is  delinquent  be- 
cause he  has  failed  to  respond  to  an  Order 
to  Report  for  Civilian  Work  and  Statement 
of  Employer  iSSS  Form  153).  the  local  board 
at  which  the  registrant  has  appeared  or  was 
brought  shall  issue  to  him  written  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  date  and  place  he  is  to 
report  for  work  and  the  type  of  work  he  is 
to  perfoivi.  Whenever  necessary,  travel,  meals 
and    lodging    may    be   furnished    the   regis- 
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trant      under     the     provisions     of     section 
1660.21  lb)  of  thi^  chapter. 

[lO]  (C)  If  tlie  registrant's  »wn  loial 
Ix-ard  advises  that  no  Order  i.i  Report  lor 
Induction  (SSS  Form  252)  or  Order  for 
Traii.sferred  Man  to  Report  lor  Induction 
,SSS  Form  253)  or  Order  to  lUport  tor  Civil- 
ian Work  and  Statement  of  Frnphwer  liSS 
Form  153)  h.is  been  issued  to  buch  regis- 
trant or  that  the  registrant  is  no  longer  a 
delinquent,  it  *hall  advise  the  UkmI  boara 
before  which  the  registrant  has  .ippeared  or 
has  been  brought  of  the  .ictlon  to  be  taken 
with  reference  to  such  rcgistr:int 


I'Part   1660  Is  'Civilian  Work  in  Lieu  of 
Induction." 


Fear  for  Our  Constitutional  System 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    I.OrlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wrd7iesdau.  April  3    196S 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker.  Associate 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  reparded  as  a 
liberal  on  the  Court,  spoke  out  on  h)^ 
fears  from  misuse  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Columbia  University  recently. 

That  Justice  Black's  comments  may  be 
available  to  all  our  colleapues.  I  place 
the  report  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  April  1  at  this  ix)int  in  my 
remarks: 
JU.STICE  BiAfK'.s  Warning     'I  Fi.ar  k'R  OiR 

CilNSTITrnClNAI.  Systfm" 

Justice  Hueo  Black.  si>eaking  from  ihe  lec- 
ture platform  instead  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  bench,  h.^s  tilven  in  detail  his  views 
on  the  Constitution-iuid  the  role  of  Judges 
in  interpreting  ;t 

In  •  -eries  of  lectures  that  could  go  down 
.-vs  landmarks  in  constltiitlonal  philo.^ophy. 
the  Justice  has  detailed  his  concern  over  the 
-rowing  trend  of  the  Supreme  C«nirt  to 
"adapt  the  Cv-nstjtutlon  to  new  times. 

Justice  Black  ha.s  been  considered  a  jxiwer- 
;ul  voice  of  '  liberaUsm"  on  the  Court  lor 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  his 
view  of  the  Constitution— ^'Uen  stated  in 
concert  with  Ju.stlce  William  O.  Douglas  - 
that  plavcd  a  large  iwrt  in  shaping  the  law  of 
the  land  in  such  vital  fields  as  racial  de- 
segr/gation.  federal  and  State  relationships 
free/speech.  {ree<lom  of  religion  and  poHtlcal 
ecimlitv. 

In  recent  vears,  some  observers  of  ihe  Court 
have  contended  that  Justice  Black  is  leaning 
more  toward  the  conservative"  side  of  con- 
stitutional thinking  in  criminal  and  protest 

In  the  Carpentler  Lectures  at  Columbia 
Universitv  Law  .School,  delivered  March  20. 
21  and  23.  Justice  Black  spoke  out  on  that 
subject  and  others  of  legal  interest.  From 
the  lectures — 

••I  stronglv  believe  that  ...  the  basic  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  no  powers 
except  those  that  are  expressly  or  impliedly 
granted,  and  that  no  department  of  Govern- 
ment-executive, legislative  or  judlclal-has 
authorltv  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  powers 
granted  it  or  the  powers  denied  it  by  the 
Constitution,  .  -  . 

•It  is  language  and  history  that  are  .he 
crucial  lactors  which  influence  me  in  inter- 
nretinp  the  Constitution— not  reasonableness 
or  desirability  ius  determined  by  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

• 
■T  can  find  in  the  Constitution  no  language 
which  either  specifically  or  implicitly  grants 
to  all  individuals  a  constitutional  'right  of 
orlvacV  .  But.  even  though  I  like  my 
orivacv  as  well  as  the  next  person  I  am 
nevertheless   compelled    to   admit    that    the 
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states  have  a  right  to  Invade  It  unless  pro- 
hibited by  some  specific  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

.  .  •  •  • 

•■I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  me  that  I  try  to  follow  the  literal 
meanings  of  words  and  look  too  much  to  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  and  the  debates 
surrounding  its  adoption  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  And  I  realize 
that,  in  following  this  procedure  in  many 
recent  cases.  I  have  reached  results  which 
many  people  believe  to  be  undesirable.  This 
has  caused  a  new  criticism  to  spring  up  that 
I  have  now  changed  my  views. 

"But  I  assure  you  that,  in  attempting  to 
follow  as  best  I  can  the  Constitution  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  written,  and  in  attempt- 
ing in  all  cases  to  resist  reaching  n  result 
simply  because  I  think  It  is  desirable.  I  have 
been  following  a  view  of  our  Government 
held  by  me  at  least  as  long  as  I  have  been  a 
lawyer. 

"This  view  is  based  on  my  belief  that  the 
Pounders  wrote  into  our  Constitution  their 
unending  fear  of  granting  too  much  power 
to  Judges.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  tendency  now 
among  some  to  look  to  the  Judiciary  to  make 
all  the  major  policy  decisions  of  our  society 
under  the.  guise  of  determining  constitu- 
tionality.  . 

.  .  •  •  • 

"I  would  much  prefer  to  put  my  faith  in 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives 
to  choose  the  proper  policies  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  follow,  leaving  to  the  courts  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement. 

.  .  •  •  • 

"Power  corrupts,  and  unrestricted  power 
will  tempt  Supreme  Court  Justices  just  as 
history  tells  us  it  has  tempted  other  Judges. 
For.  unfortunately.  Judges  have  not  been  im- 
mune to  the  seductive  Influences  of  power, 
and,  given  absolute  or  near-absolute  power. 
Judges  may  exercise  it  to  bring  about  changes 
that  are  Inimical  to  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

«  •  •  • 

"For  the  reasons  that  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing. I  strongly  believe  that  the  public  wel- 
fare demands  that  constitutional  cases  must 
be  decided  according  to  the  terms  of  our 
Constitution  tself  and  not  according  to  the 
Judges'  views  of  fairness,  reasonableness  or 
Justice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  courts  are  given  power  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  means  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 
remake.  Judges  Uke  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  not  as  they  think  it 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that,  consistent  with  that  oath,  a  Judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  to  'adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times.' 

"But  adherence  to  the  Constitution  as 
written  does  not  mean  we  are  controlled  by 
the  dead.  It  means  we  are  controlled  by  the 
Constitution,  truly  a  Uvlng  document.  For  it 
contains  within  itself  a  lasting  recognition 
that  It  should  be  changed  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, new  conditions,  new  times. 

"It  provides  the  means  to  achieve  these 
changes  through  the  amendment  process  In 

Article  V. 

,  .  •  •  • 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment grants  a  constitutional  right  to  engage 
in  the  conduct  of  picketing  or  demonstrating. 
whether  on  publicly-owned  streets  or  on  pri- 
vately-owned property. 

"The  Constitution  certainly  does  not  re- 
quire people  on  the  streets.  In  their  homes 
or  anywhere  else  to  listen  against  their  will 
to  speakers  they  do  not  want  to  hear.  March- 
ing back  and  forth,  though  utilized  to  com- 
mtmlcate  ideas,  is  not  speech  and  therefore 
is  not  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
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"I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  when  life-appointed 
Judges  can  strike  down  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress or  a  State  legislature  with  no  more 
Justification  than  that  the  Judges  believe  the 
law  is  'unreasonable.'  " 
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Jake  Pickle:   An  Effective  Congre$»man 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.    POAGE.  Mr.    Speaker,    today,    I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  fine 
group  of  good  friends  from  the  district 
just  to  our  south.  They  were  here  to  ini- 
tiate nonstop  air  service  between  Austin 
and  Washington.  I  salute  our  neighbor- 
ing Congressman,   the  gentleman  from 
Texas,     the     Honorable    J.     J.     "Jake" 
Pickle.  I  only  wish  we  could  get  a  service 
even  partly  comparable  to  that  he  has 
secured  for  Austin.  As  part  of  the  inau- 
gural flight  program  over  50  officials  of 
the  State  and  local  governments,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  of  the  leading 
area  businesses  are  now  in  Washington, 
and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  career  of  our  colleague. 
While   it   seems   that   Pickle's   years 
have  passed  quickly,  they  are  long,  in- 
deed, in  terms  of  the  experience  he  has 
gained.  J.^ke  has  quickly  become  one  of 
the  seasoned  veterans  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Prom  his  first  days  here,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee — the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  commit- 
tees now  in  existence.  In  addition  to  this, 
being  an  extraordinary  appointment  for 
a   freshman   lawmaker,   he  has  worked 
haid  and  risen  10  places  in  important 
seniority   .so  that  today  he   ranks  only 
eighth   from   the  chairmanship  on  the 
majority  side.  As  the  only  Texan  on  this 
committee.  Jake  has  performed  an  out- 
standing feat  in  representing  the  many 
ix»ints  of  view  coming  out  of  our  home 
State. 

Largely  because  of  his  untiring  work. 
Pickle  has  won  the  acclaim  of  much  of 
the  leadership  in  Congress.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  has  called  him  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Congressmen  to  come 
to  Congress  in  years.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  called  him  a  "man  all 
Texas  can  be  proud  of."  And,  Governor 
Connally  of  Texas  is  quoted  as  referring 
to  him  as  a  man  who  has  proved  his 
mettle  for  "over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  to  Texas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  describe  Mr.  Pickle's 
absolute  accomplishments,  I  would  have 
to  do  little  more  than  refer  you  to  almost 
any  constituent  of  his  district.  He  has 
produced  more  positive  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  the  benefit  of  all  in  the  10th 
District  than  can  be  imagined.  He  has 
worked  in  securing  improved  transporta- 
tion ser^'ices  for  Austin,  and  in  obtaining 
schools,  post  offices,  and  other  much- 
needed  facilities.  In  representing  one  of 
the  major  educational  centers  in  Texas, 
he  is  an  effective  advocate  of  improved 
education  at  all  levels,  and  for  all  in- 
come groups.  He  served  this  last  year  as 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Ex-Students    Association,    Washington, 


D.C.,  Chapter,  and,  incidentally,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  State  Society,  as  well. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  he  has 
become  recognized  as  an  expert  on  avia- 
tion problems  and  has  participated  in 
many  conferences  and  technical  meet- 

iriarc 

Mr.  Pickle  sponsored  legislation  last 
year  which  ultimately  served  as  the  pat- 
tern to  settle  the  national  railroad  strike 
which  paralyzed  the  country  for  3  days. 
He  has  been  the  leading  spokesman  for  a 
permanent  law  for  handling  emergency 
work  stoppages  in  the  transportation 
field,  rather  than  use  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach we  have  seen  in  the  past.  This  is 
intended  to  save  collective  bargaining. 

As  the  Representative  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  diverse  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  he  has  taken  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  farmers  and  their  prob- 
lems. During  the  time  I  have  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  seen  him  work  swiftly 
and  knowledgeably  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  he  represents.  He  person- 
ally came  to  me  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  a  measure  which  could  possibly  have 
worked  to  do  away  with  the  Texas  rice 
farmers'  historic  producer-acreage  allot- 
ment. As  a  result  this  legislation  was 
laid  aside. 

In  legislation  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  peanut-acreage  allotments,  he 
worked  to  insure  that  the  intracounty 
restriction  was  included  so  that  process- 
ing and  production  facilities  would  not 
be  abandoned. 

And  in  the  cotton  program  he  has  been 
alert  to  every  move.  He  had  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
suggested  language  that  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  concerning  the  sale  and 
lease  of  cotton  allotments.  This  law  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  accepted  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  seen  in  years. 

Also.  Pickle  i.s  a  watchdog  in  keep'.ns 
surveillance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
put  out  by  the  Secretary,  and  worked  to 
assure  that  the  rules  for  the  1968  pro- 
gram would  be  the  same  as  those  under 
the  1967  program. 

In  short.  Jake  Pickle  is  a  man  who  gets 
action.  We  in  the  Texas  delegation  mar- 
vel at  his  effectiveness,  and  the  stock 
crack  at  the  weekly  delegation  luncheon 
is  "Well,  Jake,  what  have  you  moved  to 
Austin  today?" 

And  while  this  remark  seems  to  say 
that  his  interests  are  localized,  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  As  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said,  Pickle  is  a  man  for  all 
of  Texas  to  be  proud  of. 

There  is  no  office  of  Congressman-at- 
large,  but  Jake  fits  that  role  now.  Anyone 
in  the  delegation  will  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  Jake  will  listen  to  any  good  cause: 
give  good,  commonsense  advice;  and 
most  importantly,  take  the  action  needed 
to  get  the  job  done. 

It  has  been  a  refreshing  experience  for 
me  to  serve  with  this  fine  man.  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  am  glad  today  that  I  could 
join  in  the  welcome  of  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished group  from  Austin  and  cen- 
tral Texas  to  Washington  in  celebration 
of  this  nonstop  Braniff  fiight  from  Austin 
to  Washington. 
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The  Right  of  Privacy  and  Federal-State 
Sharing  of  Income  Tax  Retnrni 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  about  to  find  out 
that  the  right  to  privacy,  so  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  a  democratic  society. 
Is  again  being  infringed  upon,  this  time 
by  a  seemingly  innocuous  set  of  Federal 
regulations  which  provide  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  may  share  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  with  State  and 
local  governments.  . 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  elimi- 
nate cheating  on  income  tax  declara- 
tions. In  that  sense  the  sharing  idea 
may  be  beneficial.  But  it  has  a  serious 
flaw— the  information  in  income  tax  re- 
turns will  run  the  risk  of  becoming  pub- 
lic And  even  worse,  it  can  likely  be  mis- 
used by  self-seeking  public  figures. 
Because  of  this,  the  information  sharing 
idea  is,  on  balance,  obviously  bad,  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

An  editorial  from  the  Shelby  County 
Herald,  Shelbyville,  Mo.,  of  March  20, 
1968  amply  explores  and  illustrates  the 
explicit  threat  to  the  cherished  Ameri- 
can right  to  privacy  which  exists  in  the 
income  tax  information  sharing  regu- 
lations: 

Editor's   Opinions 

iNott:  -  The  following  editorials  have  been 
written,  onlv  in  part,  by  the  Herald  staff, 
however,  all'  editorials  in  this  column  are 
closPlv  edited  bv  the  Herald  publisher  and 
are  the  opinions  of  the  Herald  editor.) 

.^    MATTER    OF    DISCRETION 

In  Washington,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  announced  that.  -Twenty-six  states 
and  the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia  are  partici- 
pating in  a  Federal-State  Tape  Exchange 
Program  with  the  Internal  Revenue.  The  IRS 
said  that  furnishing  states  with  Income  tax 
data  in  magnetic  tape  form  is  only  the  latest 
development  In  the  Federal-State  Coopera- 
tive Exchange  Program  that  was  authorized 
bv  Congress  over  30  years  ago.  .  .  .  Cur- 
rently, the  participants  in  this  program  are: 
Mabfima.  Alaska.  Arkansas.  California.  Del- 
aware. Georgia.  Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Marvland.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Mex- 
ico New  York.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee.  Utah.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Precisely  what  is  involved  In  this  "Coopera- 
tive Exchange  Program"  is  revealed  by  an 
editorial  released  bv  the  U.S.  Press  Associa- 
tion last  December  12.  In  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
was  offering  a  countv  tax  collector  in  that 
state  a  copy  of  the  federal  income  tax  return 
of  every  taxpayer  In  the  county  for  approxl- 
matelv'$35.000. 

Further,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
ports the  following  "other  states  having  pacts 
with  the  IRS  .  .  .":  Arizona.  Colorado.  Flor- 
ida Hawaii.  Illinois.  Maine.  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Note  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  falls 
in  this  second  group.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  any  State  having  a  "pact"  with  the 
IRS  may  avail  Itself  of  the  'magnetic  tape 

scrvicB. 

This  means  that  the  taxpayer  residing  In 

every  one  of  the  states  named  above  must 

realize  that  a  copy  of  his  federal  income  tax 
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return  will  be  made  available  to  the  governor 
of  his  state,  and  that  the  governor,  in  turn, 
may  make  it  available  to  local  or  county  tax 

officials. 

To   quote   the   IRS   again  "tapes    are 

made  available  to  the  states  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis.  IRS  IS  required  by  law  to  charge 
the  recipients  for  the  costs  incurred  in  com- 
pihng  and  preparing  data.  .  Under  the 
hiw  the  states  have  authority  to  make  the 
information  available  to  their  subdivisions." 


■  INSPECTION  "    OF    YOUR    TAX    RETURN 

In  explanation  of  its  program  of  making 
copies  of  personal  income  tax  returns  avail- 
able to  state  governors,  and  through  them 
to  local  and  county  subdivisions,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cites  one  additional  refer- 
ence, section  6103(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  That  Section  reads: 

"(2»  State  Bodies  Or  Commissions— All  in- 
come returns  hied  with  respect  to  the  taxes 
imposed  bv  chapters  1.  2,  3.  and  6  lor  copies 
thereof,  if  so  prescribed  by  regulations  made 
under  this  subsection)   shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection  by  any   official,   body,   or  commis- 
sion, lawfully  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  any  State  tax  law.  if  the  inspection 
is  for  the  purpose  of  such  administration  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to 
be   furnished    to   local   taxing  authorltie.s  as 
provided   in   this   paragraph.  The   inspection 
shall  be  permitted  only  upon  written  request 
of   the   governor  of   such   Stale,   designating 
the   representative   of  such   official,   body   or 
commission  to  make  the  inspection  on  behalf 
of  such  official   body  or  commission   The  in- 
.spoction  shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  and 
at   such   times   and   places,   as  shall   be   pre- 
scribed bv  regulations  made  by  the  .Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  Anv  Information  thus  secured 
by  anv  official,  body,  or  commission  of  any 
State  mav  be  used  only  for  the  administra- 
tion  of   the   tax   laws   of  such   State,   except 
that  upon  written  request  of  the  governor  of 
such    State   anv   such   information   may   be 
furnished   to   any  official,   body,  or  commls- 
.sion    of    anv    political    subdivision    of   such 
State,  lawfu'llv  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  of  such  political  sub- 
division, but  may  be  furnished  only  for  the 
purposes  of.  and  may  be  u.sed  only  for.  the 
administration  of  such  tax  laws." 

The  key  sentence  in  this  section,  it  seems 
to  us.  is  that  which  reads:  "The  Inspec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  and  at 
such  times  and  places,  as  shall  be  pre.scribed 
by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate."  ^    ^^ 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  acting  "within  his  discretion."  has 
"prescribed  bv  "regulations"  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  vour  personal  tax  return  may  be  made 
by  delivering  to  a  state  governor  the  tax 
return  of  everv  citizen  In  the  State— where- 
upon the  governor.  In  turn,  may  deliver  It  on 
to  anv  subordinate  official  he  wishes,  right 
do  to  the  local  and  county  level. 

Do  you  still  think  your  tax  return  is  con- 
fidential? 

ON    CONFIDENTIALrrY    OF   TAX    RETURNS 

If  you  know  a  secret,  and  reUUn  it.  then 
only  "one  person  in  the  world  knows.  We  may 
mark  down  that  the  knowledge  Is  held  by:  1. 

If  you  share  vour  secret  with  your  wife, 
then  we  must  make  another  entry.  The  com- 
posite now  looks  like  this:  11. 

But  If  you  tell  a  friend,  then  a  third  entry- 
Is  required.  It  now  reads:  111. 

That  means  that  one-hundred-and-eleven 
people  now  know  the  secret.  It  is  this  very 
kind  of  progression  that  prevails  when  secrets 
are  shared.  And  that  is  what  is  wrong  with 
the  practice  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
sharing  our  personal  Income  tax  returns  with 
the  states,  and  the  states  in  turn  sharing 
them  with  country  or  local  tax  collectors  All 
control  has  been  lost. 

The  situation  now  Is  that  a  copy  of  your 
return  goes  to  Washington:  the  governor  of 
vour  state  and  the  staff  of  the  state  tax  office 
may  be  supplied  a  copy  of  the  return:  and 
the  local  or  county  tax  office  may  have  a  copy 
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of  your  return.  In  reality,  probably  more  than 
111  persons  mav  share  the  secret  A  recent 
emplovee  in  a  state  lax  office  was  asked  how 
many  "persons  in  his  office,  in  actual  practice, 
had  access  to  a  copy  of  u  lederal  t.ax  return 
supplied  from  Washington.  His  reply:  Any- 
body on  the  floor     .  .  several  dozen  people 

What  possible  protection  Ls  there  against 
the  posslbllltv  that  someplace  along  the  line 
there  Is  an  employee  in  financial  straits  more 
dire  than  vour  own.  and  subject  to  big- 
monev  tempt,-»tlon?  What  intimidation  might 
you  expect  if  the  detail  of  your  tax  return 
fell  Into  criminal  hands? 

For  example:  New  York  Is  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating states.  In  upper  New  York  there 
is  a  countv  with  more  than  a  million  resi- 
dents, including  two  large  cities,  which  news- 
papermen will  tell  you  is  "owned"  by  the 
Mafia.  In  the  words  of  one  newsman  "The 
Mafia  has  a  piece  of  everything  In  the  coun- 
tv right  down  to  the  collection  plate  In  some 
of  the  churches. •  What  would  the  Mafia  pay 
an  employee  In  that  county's  tax  office  lor  the 
tax  returns  of  every  resident? 

The  penaltv  Is  "not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment"  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  "  Suppose  a  SlOO-a-week  clerk  were  of- 
fered SIOOOOO  for  the  returns?  The  Mafia 
would  consider  that  a  bargain 

The  point  Is  that  the  IRS  has  entered  Into 
an  arrangement  whereby  It  has  no  real  con- 
trol over  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  Is 
It  ixjssible  that  the  members  of  Congress  are 
unaware  of  this  practice'' 

m   IT   ItCAL' 


Is  it  legal  for  the  Internal  Hevenue  Service 
to  "sell  '  copies  of  .nir  personal  income  i.)X 
returns  to  the  .-tites.  and  for  the  .'tale  m 
turn  to  "resell"  .i  copy  to  the  local  or  county 
tax  collector,  or  :^ome  utlier  subdivision  of 
the  state? 

Here  is  what  the  In;ernal  Revenue  .Service 
savs-  "The  availabilitv  of  federal  i.ix  returns 
tostate  tax  officials  i.'^  .aithori/ed  in  l..«s 

enacted  bv  Congress  IRS  does  not  deal 

directlv  with  local  subdivisions  It  deals  only 
with  the  .-tate  government  and  under  i.ne 
laws  cannot  tell  the  states  how  they  should 
conduia  their  business,  whi.'h  is  the  estab- 
lished relationship  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  Under  the  law.  the 
^tat.es  have  .unhorUy  to  make  the  informa- 
tion available  w  their  sulMlivlslons 

Perhaps  vour  reaction  will  be  the  same  as 
was  ours   Let's  see  the  law' 

First  the  IRS  cites  Section  i.il.'i  <f  tne 
Internal  Revenue  Code    Picise  read  )■  ■ 

"The  secretary  or  his  dt-leeate  is  .nithor- 
ized  within  his  discretion,  upon  ATitten  re- 
quest t/i  make  special  statistical  studies  and 
compilations  involving  d:ua  Irom  ■■">•  '"''- 
turns  declarations,  statements,  or  other 
documenus  required  by  this  title  or  by  regu- 
lations or  from  any  records  established  or 
maintained  in  conne'-tion  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforrement  of  this  title,  to 
engage  In  anv  such  special  study  or  compila- 
tion upon  the  payment  by  the  partv  or 
parties  making  the  request,  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  or  services  performed  for  such  party  or 

parties "  ,.         .u   »  .v,» 

Does  that  Section  say  anywhere  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  mav  hand  over  a 
ropy  of  vour  personal  tax  return  to  your  gov- 
ernor  or  countv  tax  collector? 

Then  read  .'^ertion  7809.  which  is  the  next 
reference  cit*d  bv  the  IRS   It  says- 

"Excent  as  provided  In  subsections  ibl 
^.nd  ,c,  and  in  sections  4735,  4762,  7651.  7652, 
7654  and  7810.  the  gross  amount  of  all  taxes 
and  revenues  received  under  the  provisions 
of  -his  title,  and  collections  of  whatever 
nature  received  or  collected  by  authority  of 
anv  internal  revenue  law,  shall  be  paid  dally 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  or  l^'^/l^'^^^*^ 
as  internal  revenue  collections,  by  the  officer 
or  emplovee  receiving  or  collecting  the  same. 
without  anv  abatement  or  deduction  on  ac- 
count of  salarv.  compensation,  fees,  costs, 
charges  expenses,  or  claims  of  any  descrip- 
tion   A  certificate  of  such  payment,  stating 
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the  name  of  the  depositor  and  the  speclflc 
amount  on  which  the  deposit  was  made, 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
designated  depositary,  or  proper  officer  of  a 
deposit  bank,  shall  be  transmitted  vo  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  • 

Did  ydu  find  any  such  right  spelled  out  In 
that  section? 

WHAT    DID    CONGRESS    INTEND? 

Did  Congress  intend  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  make  it  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  "state,  and  any  subordinate  he 
wishes,  to  have  a  copy  of  your  federal  income 
ti&x.  r6turn^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plough  through  de- 
bates in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  nnd  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  Is  very  clear  m  a  paragraph  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  the  IRS  cites. 
the  Section  6103  which  we  have  quoted.  Here 
Is  what  paragraph  (d)  of  the  Code  says: 

"The  Secretary  and  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  upon  request 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  House  specially  author- 
ized to  investigate  returns  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  or  House,  or  a  Joint  committee  so 
authorized,  by  concvirrent  resolution,  shall 
furnish  such  committee  sitting  In  executive 
session  with  any  data  of  any  character  con- 
tained in  or  shown  by  any  return." 

Executive  session  means  closed.  It  means 

secret. 

Congress  clearly  was  taking  the  most  ex- 
treme precaution  to  protect  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  return.  No  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  no  member  of  any  stand- 
ing or  special  committee  of  the  Congress, 
could  see  a  taxpayer's  return  except  "sitting 
in  executive  session."  The  very  imposition  of 
the  "executive  session"  restriction  bespeaks 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  tax  return  should  be  made 
Inviolate. 

But,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has. 
"within  his  discretion."  made  It  possible  for  a 
governor,  or  any  subordinate  of  the  governor. 
right  down  to  the  local  and  county  level,  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  return  of  any  taxpayer  in 
any  county  or  city  in  the  State.  The  Con- 
gressman elected  from  that  Congressional 
district  could  not  see  that  return,  except  in 
"executive  session"  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 

The  secrecy  of  our  personal,  federal  income 
tax  return  which  we  have  always  thought  to 
be  Inviolate,  has  been  violated.  And  it  doesn't 
soothe  any  to  realize  that  even  our  Congress- 
man's Income  tax  return  is  on  those  tapes 
being  delivered  to  state  and  county  officials. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  could  all  agree  that  spending  someone 
else's  money  should  be  a  lot  of  fun.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  all  that  simple. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation — and  formerly.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — discusses  the  role  of  foundations 
in  today's  society,  pointing  out  some  dis- 
advantages and  advantages,  as  a  result 
of  their  special  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government,  in  putting  money 
to  work. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Bundy's  fine 
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remarks  before  the  18th  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Council  on  Foundations  in 
Boston,  titled  "Government  as  Colleague 
and  Petitioner": 

Government  as  Colleague  and  Petitioner 
I  By  McGeorge  Bundy  t 
Foundations  are  a  remarkable  invention. 
They  are  so  remarkable  and  so  varied,  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  collectively,  you 
all  know  so  much  jnore  about  them  than 
I  do  that  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
a  definition  or  a  discussion  of  the  task  of 
the  American  foundation  as  such. 

I  thou'^ht  instead  that  it  might  be  appro- 
priate since  I  am  only  a  little  more  than  a 
vear  removed  from  Washington,  if  I  were  to 
talk  about  what  I  have  come  to  believe  is 
the  necessary  .symbiosis  between  foundations 
and  government— primarily  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  other  levels  as  well. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  this  ques- 
tion in  a  way.  :s  that  both  sides  are  so  wary 
ibout  It  Tlie  i;nvernmenl.  which  often  seems 
from  foundations'  side  to  be  an  inquisitor, 
an  inspector,  a  potential  monitor,  and  rule 
miker  approaches  the  American  philan- 
thropic foundation  with  s'reat  care,  for  It 
recognizes— how  could  it  not— that  this  is 
.1  great  and  growing  engine  of  activity  m 
our  society 

We  are  not  s^rowUi'T.  on  the  best  statistics 
we  have,  quite  as  fai;t  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  a  a;roup.  Nor— and  this  is  im- 
portant because  of  us  relation  to  the  process 
of    investment    and    ownership   in    American 

ijifairs are    we    crowme;    even    one-third    as 

rapidly  .us  nension  and  retirement  funds. 
We  are  jrowinc;.  as  I  think  you  would  all 
agree  '.rom  vour  own  experience,  less  quickly 
than  the  pressures  of  opportunity  and  obli- 
gation and  need  which  f.ill  upon  us.  And 
many  parts  of  the  government  would  hold 
that  we  .u-e  not  growiiii:;  nearly  as  fast  ivs  the 
iTovernment  itself  would  like  us  to. 
""  But  we  begin  with  the  government  as  the 
agency  whose  laws,  regulations,  and  proc- 
esses define  our  ability  xo  work  effectively,  by 
giving  us  .1  special  relation  to  the  tax  rules 
of  the  nation. 

It  can  be  argued  that  we  wotild  not  be  in 
very  great  trouble  If  we  were  not  tax-exempt, 
md  paid  taxes  like  other  business  organiza- 
tions The  hypothesis  is  that  we  could  easily 
contrive  to  conduct  our  business  so  that  we 
had  nothing  to  be  taxed.  This  Is  quite  often 
tnie  especially  of  organizations  which  are 
more  prepared  to  spend  their  money  upon 
studies  or  investigations  than  to  make  grants 
directly  for  other  agencies'  operations.  By 
and  large,  we  have  not  chosen  to  advertise 
that  ilternative.  We  do.  In  fact,  accept  and 
enjov  a  kind  of  privilege  which  Is— and  has 
been  through  history— unusual  In  the  socie- 
ties of  the  world,  which  Is  accepted  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  places  us  in  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

THE    OBLlG.^TION    OF    CANDOR 

The  first  consequence  of  that  relationship 
Is  I  think,  that  we  must  accept  the  privilege 
as  one  which  has  to  be  earned  and  Justified. 
And  the  principal  process  by  which  we  earn 
and  justify  it  is  not  so  much  in  all  the  good 
and  kind  and  popular  things  that  we  do.  We 
ire  iifter  all.  supposed  to  be  doing  good.  Our 
principal  obligation  is  to  have  it  known  what 
we  ..re  doing.  We  get  notice  when  we  do  con- 
spicuous things  or-as  we  should  from  time 
^  time— unpopular  things.  But  full  disclo- 
sure has  not  alwavs  been  the  Invariable  or 
general  practice  among  philanthropic  foun- 
dations. 

I  emphasize  this  because  I  believe  that  the 
disarming  elTect  of  candor  in  our  kind  of 
.-vctivitv  is  very  difficult  to  overestimate,  that 
a  government"  which  finds  itself  banging  on 
an"  open  door  Is  at  once  startled  and  placed 
on  the  defensive.  What  stirs  wariness  and 
suspicion  is  a  feeling  that  people  don't  quite 
know,  perhaps,  what  these  so-called,  self- 
styled  charitable  good-workers  are  doing. 
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The  government,  then,  licenses  a  way  of 
operating  for  all  of  us,  and  the  corresponding 
obligation  upon  us,  the  fundamental  one.  is 
that  what  we  do  should  be  known.  Now.  in 
the  formal  sense,  that  means  reporting  to  the 
government.  But  in  the  wider  sense  of  public 
responsibility  and  of  the  processes  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  It  means  accountability  to  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  don't  think  we  should  yield.  Insofar  as 
we  can  avoid  It,  to  the  very  natural  tempta- 
tion to  do  good  quietly.  That  may  be  the 
right  of  the  individual  philanthropist;  I 
think  It  is.  But  the  corporate  philanthropist 
has  a  corporate  obligation.  I  do  not  think 
we  serve  ourselves  or  the  public  interest  or 
the  long-range  relationship  between  founda- 
tions and  political  authorities,  if  we  are  not 
prepared  at  all  times  to  say  as  cleariy.  as 
straightforwardly  as  we  can.  what  it  is  that 

we  are  doing.  ^„^^„t 

The  converse  of  that  Is,  In  my  Judgment 
and  In  my  experience,  that  those  who  hide 
nothing— however  unpopular— have  much 
less  to  fear  than  those  who  have  nothing  to 
hide  but  do  so  .anyway.  Even  if  what  was 
done  was  the  topic  of  somebody's  angry  edi- 
torial or  somebody  else's  annoying  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  If  you  talk 
about  It  and  explain  it.  the  chances  are  over- 
whelming that  there  will  be  much  more 
understanding  and  sympathy  than  suspicion 
and  criticism. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  public  misun- 
derstanding of  the  processes  of  government 
arises  from  Ignorance  rather  than  from  real 
and  painful  experience.  This  is  equally  true  oT 
the  field  of  foundations— what  they  are 
about,  and  why  they  deserve  to  have  and  to 
keep  various  advantages  which  the  law  pro- 
vides. 

THE     GOVERNMENT    AS    COLLEAGt'E 

The  way  to  deal  with  the  government  is 
not  to  regard  it  as  a  distant,  hooded,  name- 
less adversary.  It  is,  after  all.  a  collection  of 
human  beings  who,  in  varying  ways,  are 
discharging  the  obligations  placed  upon 
them  by  political  authority  which  has  been 
duly  constituted  and  who  will  respond  to 
reasonable  communication. 

But  the  licensers  and  watchmen  are  only 
one  part  of  government.  Around  the  corner 
and  across  town  are  other  parts  of  govern- 
ment.  Of   these,   right   now,   the   largest   is 
the  government  as  a  foundation,  or  rather  a 
group  of  foundations.  This  is  one  with  which 
we  find  ourselves  dealing  nearly  every  day. 
In  the  Ford  Foundation,  for  example,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  maintain  intensely  con- 
tinuous communications  with  people  In  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  health,  education, 
poverty,  labor  and  manpower,  overseas  de- 
velopment,   and   other   subjects   of    mutual 
interest.  There  are  six  or  eight  large,  bureau- 
cratlcally-managed   organizations— no   more 
and  no  less  bureaucratic.  I  dare  say,  than  our 
own— spending  very  much  larger  amotmts  oi 
money,  any  one  of  them,  in  a  month  than 
we  would  spend  in  a  year.  All.  in  the  main, 
are  concerned  with  the  process  of  handing 
these  large  sums  to  other  people  for  nse  un- 
der the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  or  that 
statute,  or  this  or  than  internal  guideline. 

This  Is  not  so  very  different  from  the  proc- 
esses which  we  ourselves  carry  on  under 
guidelines  established  either  by  the  Trustees 
—analogous.  In  this  case,  with  the  Congress 
—or  by  the  staff  or  senior  officers  of  the 
Foundation— analogous  in  this  sense  to  the 
senior  men  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  difference  is  one  of  magnitude.  On 
matters  in  which  the  Ford  Foundation  is 
active,  the  government  spends  something  on 
the  order  of  $20  billion  a  year,  and  we  spend 
S200  million.  It  is.  therefore,  a  rather  rare 
case  where  we  spend  more,  on  the  average, 
than  something  like  1  per  cent  of  what  gov- 
ernment is  spending.  Even  where  we  are 
large  partners,  the  Foundation  rarely  spends 
more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  what  govern- 
ment spends. 

There    are    special    situations.    The    Ford 


Foundation  spends  more  ^h«'^.^">^f°;"",e 
ment  in  the  flelds  of  humanities  and  the 
ZT\Te  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far  in 
eswping  from  a  situation  in  which  we  spend 
more'  than  the  government  ""  -^^-^^ '^^'^t: 
of  work  in  the  held  of  population.  But  these 
fre  imbalances  which,  as  citizens,  we  seek 
t.,  reoair  There  is  no  feeling  on  our  part 
^at  &  ulny  advantage  in  being  larger 

^^^l^ct.fhrdr/c"ves  we  womd  Uke  to  use 

iSorwi^'^e^iJ^^rSt^^; 

hmks  of  When  he  looks  at  the  ^ig  man.  Vou 
Know:  he  may  be  big.  ^ut  I  .am  bnght.   he 
mav  be  heavy,  but  I  am  quick.  A'f  \»^^>  '^^^ 
indeed,     the    same     advantages     that    oth^er 
foundations     sometimes     have,     and     often 
claim,  as  against  the  Ford  Poy"'l^^^'°»-^^^    ., 
The   government    is   going   to   be    more   .i 
fo^dation,  or  series  of  ^o^n^f '^l^J^^  ^f^ 
it  is   less    Its   disadvantages  of  inflexibility 
and    k  nd    of    supervision    are    balanced    by 
Advantages  of  mass  and  momentum.   At  its 
'^:t  ?i  fctivitles  in  this  field  have  both  more 
seniority    and.    overall,    as    good    a    batting 
aeS^-  "ny   of  us  would  wish   to  claim 
^e    National    Science    Foundation,    for    ex- 
Tmple   is  just  as  old  .is  the  Ford  Foundation 
t^rmucl   larger.   In  the  held  otscienti^ 
research,    it    is    preeminent    in    the    United 
States  and  it  deserves  its  preeminence. 

We  have  to  look  at  government,  therefore, 
not  only  as  a  licensing  agency  but  also  eis  a 
partner  a  very  large  partner,  and  a  very 
effective  one.  .^nd  I  for  one  see  no  pain  m 
that.  The  government  has  resources  "nd  je- 
sDonsibilitles:  the  public  society  has  a  right 
rmakeVidgmentlas  a  collectivit^just  as 
It  has  a  right-and.  I  think,  is  wise— to  per- 
minnd  tl  encourage  the  separate  choices 
^nd  judgments  whTch  private  foundations 
make. 


CONNECTING    WITH   THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  government  as  foundations  is  impor- 
t.ant  not  just   as   a   grant-making   organiza- 
tion   but  also  -us  a  source  of  information  on 
questions  of  substance.  It  has  information; 
It  also  needs   information.   Just  as  the  ex- 
change of  information  among  foundations— 
which  was  slow  to  develop  but  is  now  rap- 
dlv  grow^ng.  lOid  of  which  this  Council  may 
be -the  principal  exempUflcation-is  remforc- 
mg  and  encouraging  to  us.  so  the  ^ide>-  a^d 
more  general  process  of  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation with  government  is  reinforcing  to  us. 
one  can  even  say,  I  think,  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  less  restrictions  upon  us 
fewer   political   obligations,   and   are   able   to 
iZve  more  rapidlv  ,uid  with  a  higher  degree 
of  flexibility,  one  of  our  roles  in  discharging 
our  obligations  and   meeting  our  own  pur- 
poses IS   precisely   to   be   in   communication 
^t^  the 'government.  It  is  also  a  good  way 
of    moving    forward    the    concerns    to   which 
any  of  us  mav  have  a  dedication. 

Let  me  take  again  an  example  much  in  our 
minds  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Problem 
^f  understanding  the  forces  which  mak^  tor 
growth  and  restraint  in  human  population, 
and  of  action  on  the  basis  of  that   under- 
standing   bv  democratic  concern  and  in  ac- 
cordancl'with  the  practices  of  each  society  ,n 
its  turn  If  it  be  true,  as  we  think,  that  this 
problem  is  one  of  the  three  orlour  that  be- 
long at  the  head  of  the  agenda    and  if  the 
S  which  are  implied-both  in  achieving 
understanding  and  in  social  action  as  agreed 
and    consented    to    and    wanted-are    larger 
than  the  resources  available  outside  gmern- 
ment,  then  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  ^^e 
should  state  our  views,  privately  as  appro- 
priate and  pubUcly  as  need  be,  to  the  gov- 
er^ent.  And  we  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
sult both  professionally  and  in  terms  of  so- 
cial behavl'or  and  social  policy  to  with  those 
to  whom   it   is   appropriate   to   direct   these 
views,  indeed,  it  Is  almost  a  necessary  result 
of  our  own  concern  and  understanding. 

Each  of  you,  as  you  run  across  a  current. 
modern  social  problem,  wnll  have  the  same 
problem  of  connection  with  the  government. 
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It  makes  no  sense,  in  the  last  ^'"^d  /^f  t'^^ 
twentieth  century,  to  .suppose  •"»  •"^'''"''^^ 
dT«sion  between  what  is  done  publicly  and 
^^ft  IS  done  privately.  One  of  the  responsl- 
biUtles  of  the  private  organization,  is.  In  fart, 
to  oncern  itlelf  with  the  relationship  e- 
tween  the  problem  it  is  attacking  and  that 
Dirt  of  he  problem  which,  on  honest  assess- 
ment it  beheves  IS  also  a  part  of  U-  jespoi  - 
Ability  of  political  institutions  ..nd  political 

'°Now  that  leads  to  another  point,  one  1 
think  is  very  interesting.  The  government  i.s 
chlnginV  verv  rapidly  as  it  struggles  to  re- 
sDonl  ^o  the  -enormous  and  growing  r.ange  of 
curren  problems-  more  rapidly  in  fact  han 
the  foundations.  In  .some  places,  as  I  h.ue 
i^inted  it  seems  too  slow  But  m  others,  the 
vSfssues  t^^'hlch  It  IS  addressing  itself  are 
:«  mperfectly  understood  and  "-  ne-d  - 
action  so  great  that  the  action  very  often  pre- 
cedes any'  precise  understanding  of  what  it 

""The  goTenimint.  in  a  word,  gets  confused 
and  males  mistakes  and  linds  itself  wrestling 
:"fh  problems  Which  it  simply  ^^-^  "";,;'- 
derstand.  The  whole  complex  "f  P''"^'^'^^ 
which  is  the  modern  American  city,  m.av 
the  most  striking  single  example^ 

We  ought  to  have  been  tiuicker  .ind  more 
.lert  th  m  we  were,  both  in  identifying  the 
glat  problem  ^hich  Is  the  modern  city  and 
fn  seeking  out  a  deeper,  more  effective  per- 
c  puon  c^  the  elements  of  that  pr"b.em  i.nd 
wavs  of  dealing  with  it  But  we  d  d  make  .. 
begmning.  and  we  played  a  large  role  in  help- 
ing u,  shlpe  government  response  to  it. 

And  here  is  another  role  lor  Pr'v.  t^  cit  - 
.ens  and  foundation  money  ^vorklnr  to- 
gether: not  .-imply  as  licensees  or  jun  r 
nartners  or  consultants,  but  also  as  construe - 
^e  critics  of  the  government-sources  of 
Ideas  about  how  it  can  do  its  business  bet- 

'"The    government   is   r^°twl^^out   instru- 
ments   of    self-criticism,    both    within    the 
^cutlve  branch  and   in  the  interplay    be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  '^ranches 
There  are  many  other  forces  in  our  .ociet 
particularly    In    the    polUlca     ";■"«•    \^°'; 
which   we   can   expect   critical   comment    .is 
^en    But  analysis' and   understanding  gen 
erallv    require    something    more    than      he 
vvmds  of  political  debate,  and  lor  that  I  think 
there  °s  a  special  responsibility  upon  those 
of  us  who  have  genuinely  independent  lunds 

^^'Ms'no^f  healthy  thing  for  any  of  us  .o 
get  so  deeply  involved  working  with  govern- 
ment     cr     alongside     government,     on     the 
poverty   program,   the   foreign   aid   progr..m. 
me    needs    of    cducatlon-I    pick    three    in 
which  we  happen  to  be  deeply  engaged  at  the 
^ord  Founda'tlon-that  we  cannot  turn  upon 
the    government    and    tell    it    a    few    home 
ruths   If  we  cannot  claim  certainty  of  judg- 
n?ent  or  righteousness,  we  can  at  least  claim 
,he    right    and    the    respon-sibiUty    for    in 
dependent    comment.    That    is    one    of    the 
lustifications  for  our  existence. 
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GRANTS    FOB    COVEHNMENT 

There  is  vet  another,  curious  and  rapidly 
.rowing,    relationship    between    foundations 
;nd  the  government,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment   appears    as    a    petiticner    for    funds. 
Mayors  .'L  remakers  of  the  *nsides  of  cities 
l,uman  resource  administrators,  skillful  gov- 
rnors.  and  imaginative  P^^'^^  'education  of- 
ficials have  learned,  and  it  is  "Pht  that  they 
should  have  learned,  that  one  way  of  meet- 
ing some  of  their  !..roblems  is  through  help 
'rom   foundations.  Often  the  brighter  gov- 
;rr^ents  are  the  most  frequent  petltioriers^ 
'nd^he  very  men  who  have  made  reputations 
bv  their  skill  in  extracting  funds  from  the 
federal  government  are  to  be  found  engaged 
in  what  is  essentially  the  same  process  at  the 
doors  of  foundations. 

we  have  to  meet  them  there-^n  rules  ^d 
conditions,  to  be  sure,  which  "rtamiy  ^1 
vary  from  one  foundation  to  another.  But  I 
doubt  if  It  would  make  sense  to   have  a  gen- 


er-.l  rule  never  to  make  grants  to  government 
'.genets  we  certainly  have  no  such  rule  at 
me  Ford  Foundation,  although  we  of  en 
Wish  we  did  It  would  cut  down  on  the 
.  ume  of  c;'nver.sat,„n  which  doesn't  lead  to 
r  s  Ks  Yet  we  dont  really  want  to  foreclose 
"nversati.ns  that  do  lead  to  results,  .so  we 
have  that  kind  ..f  r.lation.shlp  also 

Tho  cuesllon  always  is.  of  course,  when  is 
.  eiv en  plea  the  sort  of  thing  which  it  makes 
sense  ior  a  oundatlon  to  do.  and  when  Is  the 
n  1  imply  <oming  m  because  he  cannot 
'tknd  ..no  more  imht  with  his  beared  c^  s  1- 
mate  or  cuncll.  or  leci.slature.  -r  'because 
isman  in  charce  of  this  or  .hat  has  b'"^" 
Imprudent   m    planning   and   stopgap   funds 

^"'a  specufrbul  persistent  case,  which  affects 
the  entire  private  sector,  and  not  foundations 
a^ne  is  th'e  absence  of  any  ProvUlon  m  mo 

"'^'^•^  IsT^r  irewTdmurt  at^on' nfthe 
^e^:i'^o:^nm^rth^ewas...ch.ip.^em 

lat^e'^dVy-r/a;^  •  l^rthe^"  naUS:;:,;  V^s- 
f.ieUs'^:'ho  had  been  elected  did  hav.  ac- 
cess to  private  resources,  but  that  i.  not  .. 
wtvs   go'ng   to   be   true,   it   is   conspicuously 
^^t'  true  in  most  .stat*  and  city  f^ovemmem 
transitions.    Yet    government  s    ^ff^cUvene^ss 
in  otu-  society  turns  enormously  on  ^hc  .  peea 
with  which  a  management  can  betrin  tu  as- 
Tert  iSf    And   the   time  set   aside   between 
election   and    inauguration    in    most   of   our 
constitutions    and    chart cr.s-a     onger    t  me 
than   is   allotted   in    most    democratic    soc-r- 
tfes-cannot  be  used  effectively   if  there  .-re 
ot  st'^  and  resources  to  c.pe  with  the  work 
Which  l.Us  to  overflowing  the  time  of  transl- 
lion  for  those  who  are  coming  in. 

-^hat  IS  ..  .special  case,  but  it  illustrates  a 
relationship  with  government  -1;>'-'J  ^-"J- 
-,  special  state  of  mind  ..n  our  part  It  '•- Jl"';*" 
dis^fncuy  different  from  our  relationship  o 
trovernment  as  a  licensing  authority  ..s  a, 
active  group  of  foundations  itself,  and  ..s  .. 
iasc  name  topic  for  study  and  criticism. 

I  hue  said  enough.  I  hope,  to  suggest  to 
vou  hat  this  relationship  between  lounda- 
llorsud  government  is  not  linear  t  does 
no  take  place  across  a  single  no  mans  l.ind. 
but  rither  exists  throuBh  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions  m  Which  the  hun^in 
bemcs  who  happen  to  hold  government  office 
and  the  human  beings  who  happen  to  be  .iC- 
oinrble  lor  the  work  of  fo-clatlons  live 
together,  but  play  quite  different  roles  one 
to  .mother  ..t  different  times.  „„„.,, 

What  I  'vould  affirm,  but  what  I  cannot 
no  sfb  V  .rove  r.  that  on  the  whole,  whether 
we  , re  nLkma  ourselves  accountable  to  them 
or  Miev  ..re  heme  .subjected  to  our  criticism^ 
^^letner  we  .re  passing  most  of  a  held  of 
tcum  to  ,hem  becau.se  their  magnitude  or 
the  octal  urgency  of  the  problem.s  make  it 
necrssa  V,  or  we  are  giving  H.em  a  hand  ..t  a 
nartcular  moment  of  liscal  or  invent  e 
^HMs  Whether  we  are  urgli.g  "Po»/';^"i.Vv 
mitntion  ■  r  expansion  of  one  kind  of  actlv- 
nv  "r  he  eessa-t:on  of  another:  the  relations 
aUexist  within  the  premises  of  a  plural  and 

O  vert^ment.  no  less  than  ioundatlons.  i.s 
composed  1  many  kinds  of  men  and  women 
nm     have    many    differing    responsibilities. 

nd  the  •  need  the  -aned  kinds  of  independ- 
ence cooperation,  licensed  candor,  responsi- 
b?e    ■,s-°st'nce.    independent   judgment,   ma- 

ure  se  f-respecl  .se  f-ron;idence.  ,.nd  reaai- 
ness  to  ac  and  take  the  consequences,  which 
Tthink  ..ur  society  is  coming  to  expect  more 
and    more    of    the    American    philanthropic 

^"^'don.  have  to  be  in  the  foundation 
businl^s  very  lone  to  know  that  it  can  and 
shou"d  be  better  than  it  is.  You  don't  hav» 
to  be  m  It  very  long  to  acquire  a  counter- 
balancing understanding  of  how  hard  it  i.s 
reallv  o  do  it  well.  You  don't  have  to  be  In  it 
anv  time  at  all  to  know  the  comforting  values 
orcompanv.  We  in  the  Ford  Foundation  ..re 
nrouTthat  we  are  part  of  a  general  nation.al 
eSrlse  We  are  delighted  that  there  are  so 
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m&ny  others  pursuing  It.  We  have  the  same 
feeling  about  your  growth  that  we  have  about 
the  growth  of  government  activities.  We  are 
spending  a  lot  of  our  time  now  explaining 
what  happens  to  be  true— that  we  don't  have 
as  much  money  as  people  think,  or  aa  they 
could  constructively  use.  You  are  In  the 
same  boat.  This  Is  the  only  place  In  the 
country  where  we  can  all  understand  to- 
gether and  sympathetically  how  very  poor 
we  are. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  Commends 
President's  Action 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  has  extended  its  high- 
est praise  to  President  Johnson  for  his 
"noble  gesture,  undertaken  with  dignity 
and  grace"  to  unite  the  country  in  its 
time  of  travail. 

The  cynical  will  search  for  ulterior 
political  motives— but  to  no  avail,  for 
they  do  not  exist. 

President  Johnson  wanted  to  unite  a 
divided  nation  and  end  an  ugly  and  bit- 
ter war— even  if  he  had  to  sacrifice  his 
political  life  to  accomplish  them. 

To  bring  about  a  national  reconcilia- 
tion. President  Johnson  has  pierced  the 
bubble  of  venom  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  campaign.  To  secure  unity 
of  purpose,  he  has  sacrificed  personal 
considerations.  To  bring  peace  to  South- 
east Asia,  he  has  taken  Vietnam  out  of 
the  political  arena. 

He  will  now— as  has  been  his  wish— be 
able  to  devote  his  full  energy  to  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency.  Electioneering 
will  not  divert  his  attention  from  seek- 
ing peace  in  Asia  and  unity  In  America. 
History  wi:i  mark  his  actions  as  the 
true  sign  of  greatness.  As  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  put  it: 

History  may  still  record  that  President 
Johnson's  finest  hour  in  office  came  as  he  was 
announcing  his  relinquishment  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  praising  the 
President's  actions: 

With  Dicnitt  and  Gr.ace 

In  an  election  campaign  that  has  been 
surfeited  with  the  unexpected.  President 
Johnson  has  provided  a  moment  of  high 
drama  with  his  announcement  that  he  will 
not  run  for  another  term. 

The  President  had  already.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech,  announced  a  radical  change  in 
UvS.  policy  in  Vietnam,  calling  for  the  stop- 
page of  the  bombing  In  90  percent  of  the 
territory  of  North  Vietnam  and  Inviting 
Hanoi  to  Join  In  mutual  moves  toward  peace. 

It  was  his  statement  talcing  himself  out 
of  contention  for  the  Presidency,  however, 
that  topped  everything  else  in  Its  ImportaJice 
afi  well  as  In  dramatic  effect. 

The  "why"  of  the  Johnson  decision  was 
expressed  In  the  simplest  terms  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself:  He  wants  to  unite  the  country. 
He  believes  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  step 
aside  If  the  country  Is  to  achieve  that  unity. 

He  wants  an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam. 
He  knows  there  Is  a  deep  and  growing  divi- 
slveness  in  America  over  his  policies.  To 
bring  about  reconclUatlon.  he  is  willing  to 
put  aside  personal  partisan  considerations. 

His   is  a  noble   gesture,   undertaken   with 
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dignity  and  grace.  He  is  unwilling  to  take 
the  time  and  effort  required  for  electioneer- 
ing that  he  thinks  should  be  devoted  com- 
pletely to  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  In  a 
period  of  travail. 

There  are  few  Americans,  we  are  sure,  who 
can  be  untouched  by  the  Pre.sldenfs  act,  and 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  generosity  that 
motivated  It.  A  wave  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing has  already  enveloped  him,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  help  sustain  him  In  difficult 
davs  ahead. 

From  the  practical  political  standpoint, 
there  were  some  harsh  reasons  for  the  John- 
son decision:  Senator  McCarthy's  showing 
in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  and  the  visi- 
ble signs  of  an  impending  McCarthy  victory 
in  Wisconsin  on  Tuesday;  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  entry  in  the  race  for  the  nomina- 
tion growing  evidence  that  the  President 
would  have  to  inject  himself  actively  in  the 
pre-Convention  camp.iiKn  if  he  wanted  the 
nomination;  and  the  mounting  belief  that, 
in  the  divided  state  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  nomination  might 
in  the  end  prove  not  worth  winning. 

Politically,  all  of  the  repercussions  from 
the  Johnson  retirement  are  yet  to  become 
manifest.  The  ed?e  has  been  pretty  much 
taken  off  any  McCarthy  victory  in  Wisconsin, 
and  both  the  Minnesota  Senator  and  Ken- 
nedy have  suddenlv  found  themselves  bereft 
of  tiietr  main  target.  The  candidate  to  whom 
Johnson  will  shift  his  support  may  or  may 
not  be  Vice  President  Humphrey:  it  may  even 
be  McCarthv  Or— something  that  cannot  be 
ruled  out,  particularly  if  there  is  a  .sudden 
change  for  the  better  In  Vietnam — the  Presi- 
dent may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  mind. 

Obviously,  a  Ejreat  deal  depends  upon  Ha- 
noi's reaction  to  the  President's  lat|st  effort 
to  atuin  peaceful  settlement.  The%>olltical 
practicalities  m;iv  induce  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  sit  tight  and  await  the  outcome  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  November,  re- 
jecting anv  and  all  efforts  by  a  "lame-duck" 
President  On  the  other  hand,  outside  pres- 
sures may  force  Hanoi,  at  last,  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Historv  may  still  record  that  President 
Johnson's  finest  hour  in  office  came  as  he 
was  announcing  his  relinquishment  of  it. 


April  3,  1968 


sional     firefighters:     "Unselfish    Public 
Service — Courage— Duty." 

Radical  changes  have  come  about  in 
the  techniques  of  fireflghting.  No  longer 
are  fire  engines  drawn  by  teams  of  gaJ- 
loping  horses.  Gone  forever  are  such 
horses,  along  with  the  leather  water 
buckets  that  once  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  fireflghting.  Efficiency  and 
speed  have  been  gained  by  our  modern 
fire  departments,  even  though  some  of 
the  colorful  aspects  of  the  fireflghting  of 
the  old  days  may  have  been  lost. 

Such  technological  improvements 
must  continue.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  fire  departments  is  that 
fireflghting  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
strictly  a  local  responsibility;  yet,  local 
governments  do  not  have  the  funds 
needed  to  finance  needed  technical  inno- 
vations in  firefighting  equipment.  A  re- 
cent nationwide  conference  on  fire-serv- 
ice administration,  education,  and  re- 
search has  called  for  consolidating  small 
and  outmoded  departments  into  larger 
units  and  for  seeking  research  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  I  favor  such 
research  with  Federal  assistance. 

Until  that  assistance  is  forthcoming, 
the  very  least  we  can  do  for  our  firemen 
is  to  enact  this  resolution  authorizing 
National  Fire  Sen'ice  Recognition  Day. 


April  3,  1968 
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Out  of  Left  Field 


National    Fire   Service   Recognition   Day 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.    REINECKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
brave  firemen,  who  perform  the  hazard- 
ous duties  that  protect  us  all,  would  be^ 
appropriately  honored  by  enactment  of 
the  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 

today.  ,^  . 

Bv  its  terms,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  proclaim  the  second 
Satui-day  in  May  of  each  year  "National 
Fire  Service  Recognition  Day." 

Our  country's  firemen  deserve  this 
honor  for  their  devotion  to  duty  under 
difficult  and  dangerous  conditions.  Men 
who  brave  the  hazards  of  fire,  occasion- 
ally need  such  formal  praise  to  help 
bolster  their  stanch  spirit;  once  a  year 
will  not  be  too  often  to  acknowledge  to 
them  our  gratitude  for  what  they  do  at 
very  ^reat  risk  to  their  health,  their 
safety,  and  their  very  lives. 

The  words  which  appeared  on  a  com- 
memorative stamp  of  1948  honoring  the 
300th  anniversary  of  volunteer  firemen 
in  America  apply  as  well  to  our  profes- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  coimt  within  my  district  one  of 
New  York  City's  unique  contributions  to 
American  civilization,  the  New  York 
Mets.  As  any  New  Yorker  knows,  the 
Mets  are  truly  amazing;  the  team  is  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  constant  bewilderment 
to  me.  This  week,  though,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  both  the  spring  baseball  season, 
and  a  very  special  spring  political  sea- 
son, I  am  not  at  aU  sure  about  which 
promises  to  be  the  more  amazing. 

Can  the  leader  in  the  Grapefruit 
League  take  the  pennant?  Does  the  team 
need  a  new  cleanup  batter?  What 
changes  have  rookies,  off-season  trades, 
and  spring  holdouts  made  in  this  year's 
pennant  race?  And  what  about  that  sore 
arm  on  our  veteran  pitcher?  Yes;  a  new 
season  is  now  with  us,  and  we  can  now 
settle  down  to  the  spring  pleasures  of 
anticipation  guesswork,  and  high  hopes 
that  accompany  every  new  season.  And 
this  is  true  of  baseball,  too. 

A  recent  article  by  Robert  Lipsyte  m 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  25,  1968, 
tells  us  exactly  how  seductive  the  lan- 
guage of  baseball  can  be  for  political 
commentators.  As  we  prepare  to  play 
ball.  I  hope  that  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows, can  give  us  some  sign  of  what  to 
expect. 
The  article  follows: 

Out  of  Left  Field 
( By  Robert  Lipsyte ) 
•When  George  Romney  withdrew  from  the 
race  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation last  month,  an  observer  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "Nixon  never  even  had  to  lay  a  glove 
on   him."   Richard   Nixon's    comment   was: 


••Now    It's  a  new  ball  game "  -When  Robert 
p  Kennedy  recently  declared  himself  a  con- 
tender for  the  Democratic  nomination,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  said:    "the  ball's  loose  on 
the   field."   Senator   Eugene    McCarthy   said 
last  week  that  Kennedy  "plays  touch  foot- 
ball   I  play  tackle   He  plays  softball.  I  play 
baseball    He  skates  In  Rockefeller  Center.   I 
pfay  hockey."  And  last  year,  a.  if  foreseeing 
this  kind  of  talk,  President  Johnson  said      If 
I  decide  to  run,  I'll  win  and  I'll  be  here  .      . 
Hist  give  me  my  runs,  hits  and  errors. 
■    According  to  most  poorly  regarded  pol  tl- 
cal  sources,  this  year's  campaigns  are  going 
,o  be  the  most  hotly  contested  races  since 
1951  and  1962.  when  the  Giants  nipped  the 
Dodgers  In  runoffs    The  campaigns  will  be 
heightened.  It  is  said,  by  the   use  of  sports 
netaphors    to    give    citizen-fans    a    greater 
.ense    of    Involvement    and    to    obscure    real 
meanings.  An  example  often  cited   was  the 
announcement  by  Senator  Thruston  B^  Mor- 
T,,n  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election.  The 
Kentucky    politician    explained:    "I    suppose 
I'm  Just  plain  track  sore  " 

DON'T    GET    PICKED    OFF 

Even  now,  in  rustv  lockers  throughout  the 
rountry,  active  minds  are  scooping  up  sports 
;,"e  aphors    for    every    political    eyentua  ity. 
Should   Mayor  Lindsay   of   New   York,   of  en 
described   by   party   coaches   as   a     real   'me 
major   league    prospect,"    be   »^[""^>Y  ,  '^  . 'j" 
•he   DiK   te;im.   his   friends   will   applaud    his 
■>oming  off  the  bencli  with  the  team  down 
,nci Hurting"     Shr.uld     Sen.Unr     McCarthy 
vithdraw  suddenlv  in  fa\or  of  Senator  Ken- 
MPdv    some  people  will  say  he  "was  running 
mterferrnce  all  along."  Governor  Rockefeller 
u-ho    some    people    see    as   a  "future    draft 
.holce."  is  waiting  to  "be  called  in  the  bottom 
,-f  the  ninth."  .  ,,    . 

Political  sports  talk,  with  .l11  its  lolksmess 
nd  vaeueness.  will  be  particularly  handy  for 
'■.urluie  invective  this  sea.son.  There  is  no 
percentage  m  charging  that  ,>  man  is  soft  on 
•ommunism  when  you  say,  with  a  grin.  He 
^oes  to  his  left  pretty  good."  Why  charge  an 
:,nponent  with  ducking  the  big  issues  when 
vou  can  sav,  especLiUy  in  hockey  expansion 
cities  "voii  can't  ice  the  puck  forever  m 
•his  league."  After  an  opponent  has  made  a 
nasty  attack,  a  politician  could  say  His 
i,.,ckhand  is  pretty  good,  but  he  can  t  keep 
Ixis  serve  on  the  court."  In  other  socio-eco- 
nomic areas,  it  might  be  better  to  say  His 
spin  is  pretty  good,  but  he  can't  keep  his  de- 
liverv  out  of  the  gutter." 

In  certain  situations,  especially  if  the 
politician  is  m  his  own  ball  park,  he  might 
.say:  "If  he  put  any  more  spit  on  that  ban, 
he'd  drown  us  all." 

TRIM    SAIL    AND     HEAD    HOME 

As   political    sports   talk   proliferates    the 
contenders  will  have  to  let  rookies  '  field  the 
hot   ones"    while    they,   more    sophisticated, 
■try  not  to  get  burned  in  the  secondary ,_ 
It  will  no  longer  do  to  "have  my  mnlngs 
when  "there's  another  chukker  to  go.     Any 
state   Assembly  hopeful   can  talk  about     a 
team   effort,   we're   all    feeding   the   center 
but  the  Man  Who  is  the  man  who  says     One 
rower  pulls  a  crab  and  the  shell  goes  down. 
The  greenest  Congressional  candidate  can  try 
not  "to   fumble  the  baton"  but  it  takes  a 
Most  Valuable  Player  "to  rate  his  horse  in 
the  stretch."  •      ^  ^  . 

The  course  is  laid  with  traps  and  hazards 
naturally.  The  politician  who  "leaps  out  of 
the  blocks  and  into  the  pivot"  is  a  certain 
strike-out  victim.  Into  the  penalty  box  for 
any  player  who  "tosses  a  haymaker  over  the 
centerfleld  wall."  ^    ^    » 

But  the  run  for  daylight  has  comfort  sta- 
tions, too.  Is  President  Johnson  "goal-tend- 
lne'>"  Are  vou  afraid  Governor  Reagan  will 
thfow  "a  blind  side  tackle?"  Will  McCarthy 
at  fourth  down,  punt?"  Is  there  a  chance 
Romney  will  climb  back  Into  the  ring?  What 
about  Hubert  Humphrey,  will  he  be  a  penalty 
killer  all  his  life?  The  fronton  will  be  fraught 


with  political  sports  talk  until  the  final  mo- 
ment of  play  when  the  one  with  the  moet 
heart  and  desire,  the  Best  Man,  learns  that 
it  doesn't  matter  how  he  covered  his  posi- 
tion as  long  as  he  got  It  up  on  the  score- 
board. 


Firearms  Legislation 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  April  3.  1968 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  RECORD  an  excellent  article  ap- 
uearine  in  Gun  Week,  published  in  Sid- 
IS  Ohio,  on  March  '22.  1968,  pomtmg 
out 'that  official.^  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  at  Ions.-  la,sl  conceded  that 
.some  of  the  doubtful  .tMi^ucs  on  the 
hi"hlv  que.stionable  liroann.^  lecislalion 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  sponsored 
by  the  administration,  are  neither  official 

nor  accurate.  ....        ^■ 

It  'vould  iii^near  that  legislation  di- 
rected at  depriving  Air.er.can  "tizenry 
ot  a  i^-eitimate  privilepe  and  right  would 
be  based  upon  the  most  exquisit^  care 
and  unon  the  mo.st  appropriate  and  valid 

stat'^'tic'^ 

Apparently  neither  ci!eumsU-.nce  is  .-o 
in  the  ca.^e  of  the  ,M3-calied  Dodn  bill,  oi 
the    administration's    rir(arm.s    ic-n.-ia- 

" "perhaps   this   provides   the   basis   lor 
fiuther  scrutiny  of  the  pooi-  liandlui'i  ot 
the  fiiearms  problem  bv  the  L^'^^artment 
of  Justice  and  the  Department  of   the 
Trea,^vtrv.  Not  only  have  iheir  .statistics 
been  bad.  but  tlicir  liandhn.  of  eiiforcc- 
ment  lias  been  incredibly  poor.  1^00  fe^^ 
people  have  been  utilized  for  adeq-uate 
enforcement  of  exi.stu.L^  law.  while  these 
agencies  greedily  strive  to  have  more  leg- 
islation with  which  10  .strike  body  blows 
at  law-abidins  spoitsmen.  homeowners 
who   seek   firearms   for   the   defense   of 
their  homes,  and  at  an  industry  'Ahich 
behaves  with  extreme  care  in  its  public 
and  private  activities. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

OFFICIAL    CONCEDES     L.     B.    J.'S     STATISTICS    ON 

GuNs  Not  Official  nor  Accvrate— Credi- 
bility GAP  Charges  Hi'RLed 
A  kev  Justice  Department  official  has  con- 
ceded that  statistics  used  by  Pr^^'^if "f^.-^f*^"; 
son  in  support  of  his  gun  control  bill  are 
neither  official  nor  accurate. 

The  acknowledgement  has  been  cited  as 
•■astonishing  evidence  of  the  gun  control 
"credlbUlty  gap." 

on  Februarv  9  President  Johnson,  In  c^  - 
ing  for  passage  of  his  gun  bill  as  part  of  Ws 
o^me  program,  told  Congress  "An  estimated 
750.000  Americans  have  died  by  this  means 
(firearms)  since  190(^far  more  than  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  aU 
the  wars  we  have  fought." 

The  statement,  which  has  frequently  been 
used  bv  advocates  of  the  Administration  bill, 
was  challenged  in  a  letter  to  President  John- 
son by  Alan  S.  Krug,  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  technical  papers  on  firearms  con- 
trol while  an  economist  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity Krug  was  recently  appointed  as^st- 
InV  to  the  director  of  National  Shoottng 
Sports  Foundation, 

A  reply  to  Krug's  letter,  written  by  Fred 
M  Vlr!x:on  Jr..  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Crim- 
inal Division,  acknowledged  that  the  "sourc^ 
of  the  Administration's  statistics  relaUng  to 


the  incidence  of  death  attributable  to  the 
us^  of  firearms  ...  .was)    Carl  Bakal  s  re- 
cent  book   "The   Right   to  Be.rr   Arms^  .^ 
•Concedlngly."    Vinson    added.      It   is   ex 
tremelv   difficult    to   come    up   with   »«   f^" 

curTteand  precise  set  "'/^."^^^'^^^^^f^.'^^Vlb. 
the  number  of  deaths  which  -«"be  attrib- 
uted to  nrearms  .  .  .  however^  I  t^lnk  It 
unfortunate  that  there  can  be  statistic*, 
however  accurate,  which  make  H  clear  at 
lealt    a    high    number    of    deaths    have    oc- 

^"KruK  told  Oun  Week  he  was  "amazed  that 
.uch  a  kpv  official  would  make  an  admis- 
sion of  using  manufactured  sU.tistics  how- 
el  er  accurate'  or  however  in.,ccurate,  to 
promoTr  iheir  solution  to  the  problem 
'  -I  dont  recall  ever  having  .seen  such  a 
bald-taced  admission  of  the  'credihility  gap 
in  action,  "  Krug  added 

Krur    ...    his    Feb     13    letter    to   President 
Johnson    <,uoted    the   President's   '  -tln.a  eci 
750  000'  nrearms  deaths  statement  :.nd  sald^ 
■The     nariicular     statistic     which     your 
sneech    writers   chr«.e    m    this   l.ist.^nce    Is    u 
erv  msleading  one   It  w..  ..ri^u.,.lly  manu- 
ac  ured  bv  a  New  Yurk  c'ltv   l^ress  agen     to 
help  s-^ll  an  extremist  anti-pui.  book.  There 
are  no  reliable  data  available  imm  any  pui>- 
lic  or  i.riN.te  source  t'.  substannate  H 
'"■j    K-fcar  Hoover,  Director  ..  .ho  FBI.  said 
in  reference  to  this  7.i0.000  figure  ih.u    This 
Bureau  does  not  have  anv  reliable  l.eures  or 
cs    mates  .,n  the  total  number  uf  Americans 
l-nied  i.v  hrrarms  since  19ml    Wr  hegancom- 
nilnigdataon  this  subject  in  1P61.  .  .  . 
'    The  <iuote  from  Hoover  c.me  irom  a  Nov 
21.  1966  letter  from  the  FBI  Dirrrn.r  to  Oun 

^^Knie's  letter  continued:  "The  impl.catlc.n 
made  .s  that  all  of  the.se  750.l.0(i  people  were 
■murdered  with  guns'  Aside  'rom  .he  lact 
that  the  7.^0000  statistic  is  in  itself  a  fabn- 
ca;".n.  It  is  obvious  that  it  mcU.des  deaths 
tine  to  criminal  homicides,  accidems,  and 
suicides,  with  the  l.tter  comprising  by  lar 
the  greatest  part  uf  the  towl. 

-You  ,aso  said  '.  .  .  handguns-  the  use  of 
which  has  more  and  more  characterized 
btirp  Iries  .  .'  To  t  he  best  of  mv  knowledge, 
neither  the  FBI,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission or  any  other  aeency  or  "rPj'^'^at  "" 
has  data  on  the  number  of  burelaries  wh  ch 
have  involved  handguns.  As  a  r^^^rr her  in- 
terested in  this  subject.  I  would  cerialnly 
appre^fate  receiving  any  st.ch  da^.  that  you 

'"■'on  Oaober  15,  1P66.  you  told  .he  Con- 
ference of  State  committee  on  Criminal  Ad- 
ministration that  ■We  will  continue  to  hght 
for  legal  authoritv  to  end  indiscriminate  sale 
of  firearms  in  the  face  of  17,000  Americans 
shot  to  death  each  year.' 

■Here  again,  your  speech  ^^;rlt*rs  made^ 
unfortunate  choice,  representing  the  7^00 
deaths  to  be  the  annual  number  of  murders 
committed  with  firearms.  In  1965.  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  homicides  involving  fire- 
arms was  but  5.634.  Suicides  Involving  fire- 
arms totaled  9.898.  ».„„m~, 
■■The  use  of  such  misleading  statistics 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  interested  parties 
to  reach  anv  agreement  on  the  enactment  of 
new  firearms  legislation.  Sportsmen,  while 
thev  have  endorsed  numerous  firearms  bins 
at  the  federal  level,  know  the  true  facts  about 
the  extent  of  the  misuse  of  firearms  In  crime. 
It  is  onlv  through  dissemination  to  the  pub- 
lie  of  the  true  facts  that  compromise  may  be 
reached." 

The  text  of  Vinson's  reply,  dated  March  1. 
1968.  states  In  full: 

■■President  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  thanK 
you  for  vour  letter  of  February  13.  1968. 

•As  vou  mav  be  aware,  the  sources  of  the 
Administration's  statistics  relating  to  the 
incidence  of  death  attributable  to  the  use 
of  firearms  and  the  death  totals  for  Ameri- 
can wars  contained  in  recent  public  state- 
ments were  Carl  Bakal's  recent  book,  '  The 
Right  to  Bear  Arms,"  and  the  Department  of 
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statistics    reflecting    the    numoer 

thir..t"ntonunatethat^t.erec^^n.estaUs- 

r;  atTlilTt  a'hlTh  numSef  oraea^hs  have 
thftt  at  leiist  a  "'»■  ^  Government  ac- 

ocurted  »"' ".'"tU "ndVacrlmlnate    avail- 
StyVS'rorweapon.  to  altnoa.  .n, 

H'ri':..ST„vs.='r^.un.  to 

"■iS-e-r'Tt iTM-C^nr    ^...tan.  «■ 
"SrmSin;edtna,_^J.™-..«en,»t 

=H-rrrn:"fne"re;"S™" 

reducing  any  crime  rate  ,  ^^^  a  new 

gun  control  bills. 

Sicilian  Earthquake  Victims 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

rs  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  I9«» 
,,,     ROONEY    of    Ne«-    York      Mr. 
St^aker^n  January  25,  1963.  I  Intro- 

?r;ieVir.,ey  C.ar.v  the  A,„r„e    «n- 

Tc'  "SSnrr  At'toJS- "Genera,  to 
U.O..    ui»"'e  _,.,hp    hv    mv    distm- 

SSSoi^aJSrUonaU?;  Act  S^-  ad- 
Sn  "he  united  States  5.00  home- 
less victims  of  the  recent  Sicihan  eaita 

quake. 

The  letter  follows;  ^^^^^  ^   ^.^^^ 

Hon   Ramsey  Cl.'vrk. 
itto'ney  Gfneral. 
Depa'tmcnt  of  Jusuce. 

Washington.  DC.  crri.mipl 

nv»«      Ramsey        Congressman      Em.muel 

hP^  of  Sulxrommittee  Number  One.  request- 
?  Jon  ro  exercise  the  discretion  contained 
n^Section  212'!  fs.  of  the  Immigration  and 
Na^namv  Act  on  behalf  of  5.000  honieless 
^ctims  of  the  January  1968  earthquake  In 

^^fhave  been  deeply  concerned  by  this 
trLX  and  in  late  January  introduced  .. 
biU^to  issue  5.000  special  immigrant  visas  to 
the  victims.  I  have  great  affection  for  the 
^^urUple  and  have  visited  t^en.  many 
times  in  their  homeland.  There  are  also 
mTny  elatives  of  these  fine  People  m  my 
constituency,  and  I  am  anxious  to  help  them 
at  tUls  time  of  their  great  concern. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  today  is  to  urge 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vou  to  complv  with  Congressman  Celler's  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  these  5,000  Italian  na- 
tionals who  were  upri>ote<i  by  the  earthquake 
and  ,ire   un.ible  to  return  to  Iheir  homes 

I  think  the  use  of  the  parole  provisions  of 
the  l.iw  IS  the  mo.<!t  expcdulou.s  way  of  .isslst- 
ing  these  unfortunate  people  I  hope  you  can 
find  your  way  clear  to  grant  this  humane  re- 
que.>!t  by  Congressman  Celler,  which  has  my 
complete  support 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely. 

John. 


April  3,  1968     I      April  3,  1968 


Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Kansat  Leg- 
islature on  Advance  Payments  Under 
the  Federal  Agriculture  Program 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  oc- 
casions I  have  called  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  both  the  Congress  and  the  U.b. 
Department  of  Agricultui-e  to  alleviate 
the  verv  serious  farm  income  situation. 
Among 'the  actions  I  have  recommended 
is  the  matter  of  making  advance  pay- 
ments to  cooperators  in  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 

In  view  of  the  serious  effects  of  tne 
decline  m  farm  income  on  the  economy 
of  mv  State,  the  Kansas  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  callmg 
for  advance  participation  payments  un- 
der the  Federal  agricultural  program.  I 
include  this  resolution  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

House  Concvrrfnt  RESOLfTloN   1060 
Comn.rrent    re.^oUulon    concermng    ^^dvance 

participation  pavmenis  under  the  fedeial 

agrlculturul  program 

Whereas  While  the  well-being  oi  the  econ- 
omy Of  K.msas  is  dependent  in  '^rge  measure 
on 'the  agricultural  sector,  this  sector  has 
rteriined  and  continues  to  decline;  and 

VVherea.s  .Several  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  decline,  among  the  most  imP"«ant  of 
which  have  been  depressed  wheat,  teed  gram, 
uid  livestock  prices;  and 

W'lere.is  Coupled  with  the.se  lactors  ha\e 
been  rhe  increasing  cost  of  doing  business 
mchulini;  the  restrictive  etfects  ol  current 
t?^ht  money  policies  and  high  interest  rates; 

^"^Whereas,  There  is  a  continuous  reduction 
■  n  the  number  of  lamily-.size  larms.  with 
n^ose  remaining  experiencing  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining adequate  operating  capital  at  reason- 
able cost:  and  .  . 

Whereas.  The  average  price  received  {)> 
Kansas  f.irmer...  for  hogs  '"October.  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1967  was  13,4  .  less 
than  the  same  period  one  year  earlier  and  in 
"he  .ame  period  the  Kansas  producer  re- 
ceived 17.8  ;  less  lor  wheat.  19.5':  less  for 
his  corn,  11.6':  less  for  his  soybeans  and 
37  5  :   less  for  his  eggs;  and 

W'-oreas  The  average  market  price  re- 
ceived bv  farmers  in  October.  November  and 
December  for  wheat  was  54':  of  parity;  for 
grain  sorghum.  66''  of  parity;  for  soybeans 
f4-.  of  parity;  for  hogs.  70-.  of  panty;  for 
beef  cattle.  76 -.  of  parity;  for  butterfat.  77  . 
of  parity;  and  for  eggs.  57-.  of  parity;  and 

\Vhereas  the  declines  in  grain  and  livestock 
prices  and  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  have  a  direct  and  depressing  effect 
on  agricultural  business,  as  well  as  on  .he 
other  busine.ss  activities  in  the  Kansas  com- 
munities, with  a  consequent  decline  m  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  state  which  are  more  closely  and  directly 


dependent   upon   the  agricultural  economy: 

and  ^        J,     . 

Whereas.  There  are  present  indications 
that  the  practice  of  making  these  advance 
payments  will  be  discontinued,  with  all  pay- 
ments being  made  after  the  completion  of 
the  harvest:  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State'of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  (1)  That  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  of  Kansas:  and 

(2)  That  the  discontinuance  of  advance 
participation  payments  from  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  would  de- 
press rather  than  stimulate  the  agricultural 
economy;  and 

(3)  That  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  be  requested  to  continue  the 
present  program  of  making  advance  pay- 
ments under  the  federal  agricultural  pro- 
gram;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  and  to  all  members  of  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  House,  and  wa? 
adopted  by  that  body  January  30.  1968, 
John  J,  Conard, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoitse 
C.  O.  Hazen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  8,  1968, 

President  of  the  Senatr 
RALPH   E.   Zarker, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Spending  Priorities 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr      STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,    continued    interest    has    been 
shown  in  a  recent  proposal  advanced  by 
me  in  concert  with  seven  of  my  colleagues. 
For  the  information  of  my  House  col- 
leagues I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
two  editorials  on  the  proposal  we  pre- 
sented  to   establish   national   spendmg 
priorities  and  create  a  human  renewal 
fund  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  cities. 
[Prom    the    Neenah-Menasha    (Wis.)     Twin 
City  News-Record.  Mar.  20,  19681 
Where  GOP  Would  Cut  Spendikg 
A  group  of  House  Republicans  has  finally 
come    through    with    definite    proposals    for 
cutting    non-essential    spending    a    demand 
the  GOP  has  been  making  for  years. 

After  ticking  off  sharp  cutbacks  In  some 
sensitive  areas  that  would  save  $6,5  billion 
in  federal  spending,  the  six  House  represen- 
tatives, including  Steiger  of  Oshkosh.  call 
for  spending  S2.5  billion  of  the  savings  on  a 
•human  renewal"  fund  to  meet  pressing  ur- 
ban needs.  ,       .    

These  are  the  spending  priorities  they  have 
so  often  asked  the  Johnson  administration  to 
establish,  .^       ., 

Though  there  probably  Is  considerable 
political  motivation  behind  the  "human  re- 
newal" fund,  some  of  the  cost  saving  meas- 
ures are  bold  and  deserving  of  attention. 

The  six  would  save  more  than  $2  billion 
by  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in  troop  commit- 
ments m  Europe.  This  step  would  bring 
severe  reverberations  in  NATO,  especially 
West  Germany.  But  our  European  allies  have 


shown  an  Increased  willingness  to  go  their 
own  wav.  while  refusing  to  take  on  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  respon.sibllilies  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  time  may  ha\e 
arrived  for  a  major  troop  withdrawar 

The  GOP  proposal  would  also  cut  $222,000,- 
000  from  the  supersonic  transport  program, 
S400  000.000  from  the  civilian  space  prognim, 
$400,000,000  by  ireezing  'n"^""!:^":^^  f'' 
income  apartment  program^  ^c^r^.mntlOO 
bv  further  .lic.-s  in  foreign  aid.  ^961,00n,t)00 
by  reducing  federal  government  employment 
bv  three  per  cent,  $85,000,000  from  the  nigh- 
way  beamification  project  and  $200,000,000 
from   a  deferral   of   public  works  projects. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  thrusts  is  to 
out  a  $10,000  maximum  limit  on  how  much 
one  farm  can  receive  in  subsidies^  This 
would  save  $410,000,000  according  to  the 
six  Republicans. 

Some  of  these  reductions  no  doubt  v,Ui 
show  up  in  the  President's  spending  cut- 
backs that  are  being  demanded  by  Congress- 
man Mills  before  passage  of  a  tax  increase. 
But  at  least  the  six  Congressmen  have 
put  their  names  on  the  line,  Instead  of  Just 
echoing  the  standard  and  very  general  GOP 
line  about  reduced  spending.  This  time  they 
have  said  where 

The  other  side  of  the  program  would 
involve  increa.<=ed  spending  in  the  areas  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  low  income 
housing  incentives,  air-land-water  iwllution. 
crime  control,  tax  credits  for  industries  mov- 
ing to  rural  are.as  and  District  of  Columbia 
education  These  areas  have  higher  spending 
priorities  than  the  administration  is  giving 
them,  accordina  to  the  Republicans. 

■•It  is  imperative  that  we  put  first  things 
first  While  we  are  spending  $30  billion  a 
year  on  Vietnam,  desirable  but  low  priority 
programs  mu.=t  be  deferred.  Only  tough  pri- 
orities will  meet  the  long  neelected  critical 
needs  of  our  people,"  they  state. 

Tighter  spending  priorities  .are  definite  y 
needed,  and  the  cuts  ticked  off  by  the  s^x 
GOP  representatives  deserve  a  hard  look  by 
the  administration. 

IProm   the   Appleton    (Wis.)    Post-Crescent. 
Mar.  22.   19681 
Priorities  for   U.S.   .Spending 
Wisconsin  Rep.  William   Stei2cr  is  among 
a  group  of  47  House  Republicans  who  have 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a  -2  5  bil- 
lion •■niman  renewal  fund  to  attack  fome  o. 
the  problems  of  the  urban  crisis  while  at  the 
.same  time  listing  •>6.5  billion  which  could  be 
cut   from   federal   spending   in   other   areas^ 
This  is  The  tvpe  of  activity  which  shotild  be 
taking  place  m  Washington  these  days 

The  nation  is  faced  with  a  shifting  of 
spending  priorities  because  of  the  dollar 
crisis,  the  urgent  problems  of  its  cities,  .mc 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  must 
be  met  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
bate over  what  our  policy  should  be  for 
Southeast  .A.sia,  Until  the  threat  to  the  dollar 
from  the  sold  crisis.  President  Johnson  aii- 
swered  calls  for  spending  reductions  only 
with  questions  about  which  programs  could 
be  cut  He  liked  to  phrase  the  question  with 
reference  to  programs  with  political  support, 
as  highway  aids  and  school  milk. 

Thl  group  of  congressmen  has  illustrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  pose  self- 
answering  questions  and  still  recognize  the 
nation's  most  pressing  problems.  It  has  made 
these  suggestions:  , 

A  $500  million  program  to  promote  jobs 
and  job  training  in  private  if  ^ustry  an  idea 
similar  to  a  proposal  of  the  President  s  Com- 
rnlsslon  on  Civil  Disorders.  This  proposa 
would  double  the  money  going  to  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

A  $250  million  program  for  rent  certificates 
to  use  existing  housing  and  to  finance  the 
p°an  of  sen.  Charles  Percy  for  stimiilatlng 
private  industry  to  produce  an  estimated 
325.000  new  housing  units. 
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Another  $250  million  to  battle  :dr  and 
water  p>,illution. 

\  $100  million  model  tax  credit  Hind  to 
encourage  industry  t.o  expand  plants  in  rural 

•The  congressmen  propo.se  that  the  places 
for  .pending  $1  billion  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  hearings  before  a  House  KepubUc.n 
task  force  on  urb.ui  problems 

And  what  .ibout  the  LoUijli  nut  of  where 
to  cut  spending? 

The  Congressmen  suggest  that  200,000  men 
can  be  removed  Irom  our  military  lorces 
in  Europe  While  such  a  retieployment  must 
not  be  knee-jerk  response  to  our  i"V'me- 
inent  m  Asia,  a  re-examination  ol  mllit.ay 
strategy    for   Europe    is    in    order 

The  House  Republicans  ..Iso  li.-.t  \>ovk 
barrel  public  works,  public  buildings,  iion- 
miliuarv  research,  the  .uper.sonic  transport^ 
und  government  publicity  programs  which 
now  total  $450  million  a  year  as  subjects 
which  must  have  a  prioritie.^  examination 
now  because  of  more  import...nt  .-pending 
pressures  cLsewhere 

In  a  tardv  respon.se  to  the  uold  crisis  the 
President  now  s.ys  $9  billion  in  >pending 
should  be  cut  and  that  the  10  per  cent  surtax 
must  be  enacted  If  the  President  really  is 
looking  for  help  in  reforming  .-pending 
pXitfes.  the  White  House  .-hould  examine 
the  proposal  of  the  47  congres.smen  to  roll 
l,ack^he  total  budget  while  ^f  11  meeting 
some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  urban 
crisis. 
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dent's  goal  must  be  the  goal  of  all  rea- 
sonable men— an  end  to  the  war  and  a 
beginning  for  a  true  and  lasting  peace 
in  that  troubled  area  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  gen- 
erositv  of  spirit,  iiis  courageous  deter- 
mination and  his  wise  and  compa,ssionate 
pohcies  Tliis  Nation  will  continue  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  until  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  are  willing  to  join  with 
us  in  -settlin'T  this  matter  in  a  peaceful 
and  responsible  way. 


A  Great  and  Generous  Proposal  for  Peace 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ai:)ril  3.  lUfiS 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson    has    eloquently    summed    up 
America's  desire  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  did  more  than  mere  y 
discuss  America's  hopes.  He  forcefully 
and  dramatically  proved  our  sincere  de- 
sire for  peace  by  halting  the  bombing  of 
mo.st  of  North  Vietnam,  without  settuif: 
any  preconditions  or  the  requirement  of 
anv  prior  mutual  actions  by  Hanoi^  Thu.s 
there  can  be  no  rational  argument  about 
whether  this  administration  has  gone 
far  enough  to  demonstrate  its  strong  and 
earnest  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  went  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could  go  without  plac- 
ing American  troops  in  jeopardy. 

The  aim  of  this  major  step  toward  de- 
escalation  is  to  demonstrate  to  Hanoi 
that  the  United  States  seeks  no  inlhtary 
victory  achieved  by  merely  reducing  the 
enemy  to  cinders.  Our  desire,  from  the 
first  has  not  been  to  annihilate  the  en- 
emy to  ravage  its  cities  or  destroy  its 
economy,  or  to  change  its  government 
against  its  people's  will,  but  to  sit  down 
at  the  negotiating  table  and  honorably 
settle  our  differences. 

An  ancient  Oriental  proverb  says  that 
a  journev  of  a  thousand  miles  must  be- 
gin with  one  step.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  that  first  step.  The  news  today  in- 
dicates that  Hanoi  is  willing  as  a  result 
to  consider  at  least  talking  about  peace. 
History  will  record  that  Lyndon  John- 
son's personal  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
peace  was  one  of  the  most  cou^ageoiis 
and  noble  actions  in  memory.  The  Presi- 


Discrimination  Against  Women 

HON.  MARTHAW.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mrs     GRIFFITHS,    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Friday  night  I  spoke  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
to  a  group  ot  professional  women.  As  a 
result.  Mr.  Alexander  L,  O.^^trow,  a  public 
relations  man.  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  bv  Martin  J.  Hughes,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  and  assistant 
nee   president   of   the   Communications 
Workers  of  America,  tx)  George  Karch 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co,  1 
applaud  Mr.   Hughes'   good   sense    -The 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  would  do  well  to  lol- 
low  his  advice.  I  wish  to  M'rrad  the  letter 
on  the  Record  so  that  all  may  read  it: 

March  J5,  iSoo. 
Mr,  Georgf,  F.  Karch, 
Chairman  and  Pri  sxdmt. 
The  CU-rcland  Trust  Co.. 
Cln  eland.  Ohio. 

dear  Mr  Karch:  I  note  with  regret  that 
•he  Cleveland  Trust  Company  has  oner-  itgain 
missed  an  opportunity  to  grant  representa- 
tion -^  bro.ui  segments  of  the  public  It  serves 
on  Its  Board  of  Directors. 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  a  huge  bank  such  as 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  h.is  such  great 
■niportance  and  wields  such  va^t  economic 
power  that  every  segment  of  the  community 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of 
its  poUcv.  ,,   ,         .,  ^ 

For  example,  members  of  my  Union,  the 
Communications  V/orkers  of  America,  are 
rovered  bv  a  pension  fund  of  more  thaii 
s) 70  000.000,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company.  Don't  you  th  nk 
that  this  huge  account,  plus  the  fact  that 
tmion  members  have  additional  tnilUons  of 
dollars  deposited  in  the  bank,  should  en- 
title organized  labor  to  some  representation 
(,n  vour  Board  of  Directors? 

Don't  vou  think  that  -.ve  are  more  ent.it  ed 
U.  such  representation  than,  let  us  say.  .he 
Republic  Steel  Corporation^  I  refer,  of  course. 
fo  t  le  recent  nomination  of  Harold  C.  Lumb. 
Vice  President  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
to  replace  Charles  M.  White,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company.  It  seems  obvious  that 
Mr  Lumb  is  replacing  Mr.  White  a^  a  repre- 
'sentatlve  of  Republic  St^^l  '^^  m^i  umb 
proxy  statement  reports  ^"^^^  y^-^^-'^l 
bought  25  shares  of  Cleveland  Trust  stock 
1  ery-ecentU  m  order  to  qualify  himself  to 
become  a  Director  of  the  Bank 

O-ganlzed  labor  is  not  the  only  large  group 
discriminated  against  in  the  selection  of  your 
Board  of  Directors. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  all  25  of  vour 
Directors  should  be  men.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reported  that  women  own  .a  ma  Jon  ty 
of  the  stock  in  American  industry,  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  women  well  qualified 
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to  serve  as  Directors  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  I  am  sure  that  the  banks  serv- 
ices to  the  community  would  be  ci'nKidcrably 
enhanced  If  the  viewpoint  of  women  wiis  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Also  notably  absent  from  your  list  of  Di- 
rectors are  such  large  groups  as  the  Negro 
community,    the    academic    world,    and    the 

clergy. 

Wouldn't  It  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
bank — as  well  as  to  the  community-  -to  have 
these  important  elements  of  the  public  rep- 
resented on  the  Board? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interests  of  all 
depositors,  stockholders  and  customers  of 
the  bank  would  be  served  by  broadening  the 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
Include  spokesmen  (and  women)  for  the 
various  major  groups  that  comprise  our 
community 

May  I  propose  that  this  suggestion  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Board  adopt  a  statement  of 
policy  pledging  Itself  to  pursue  such  a 
course  In  the  future? 

As  you  know,  there  Is  legislation  pending 
In  Washington  which  would  require  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  other  state 
chartered  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  have  manda- 
tory cumulative  voting  for  the  election  of 
members  pf  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  my 
opinion,  this  legislation  Is  highly  desirable, 
because  It  would  make  for  greater  corporate 
democracy. 

However,  a  similar  result  could  be  obtained 
If  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  without 
waiting  for  the  forthcoming  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  Congress,  would  voluntarily 
nominate  representatives  of  organized  labor. 
-  women,  educators,  the  clergy  and  the  Negro 
community  to  Its  Board. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  your 
reaction  and  the  reaction  of  the  Board  to 
this  proposal. 

I  also  request  that  this  letter  be  read  at 
the  April  18,  1968,  stockholder's  meeting,  and 
that  the  stockholders  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  broadening 
of  the  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin-  J.  HrcHES. 
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Muskogee  Student  Writes  Outstanding 
Essay 
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President's  Decision  a  Noble  Act 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  press  inquiries  yesterday  for 
a  comment  on  President  Johnson's  Sun- 
day night  address,  I  issued  the  following 
statement: 

The  President's  decision  not  to  run  for  re- 
election is  a  noble  act.  It  insulates  the 
Presidency  from  any  cloud  of  partisanship  in 
the  difficult  days  that  lie  ahead. 

I  applaud  his  decision  to  take  the  cal- 
culated risk  of  a  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  outside  the  area  of  the  DMZ. 
He  has  regained  the  Initiative  in  the  quest 
for  peace  with  honor. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  political  per- 
suasion, are  In  the  President's  debt.  He  has 
Justified  the  confidence  so  many  of  us  have 
had  In  his  goodwill  and  his  love  of  country. 

President  Johnson,  who  has  in  so  many 
respects  been  an  outstanding  President, 
has  assured  his  place  in  history  with  this 
action  which  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy correctly  called  "truly  magnani- 
mous." 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL.\HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michael  Erwin.  a  student  at  Central  High 
School  in  Musko.eee.  is  Oklahoma's  "abil- 
ity counts"  contest  winner  for  1968. 
Michael  has  demonstrated  a  keen  insight 
into  the  employment  problems  of  the 
handicapped  in  his  community.  I  join  the 
people  of  the  second  district  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  congratulating 
Michael  on  his  outstanding  achievement. 
I  insert  this  excellent  essay  in  the 
Record  so  that  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it.  as  follows: 
The  CH.^LLENl.E  of  Employment  Barriers  to 
THE  Handicapped— A  Commttntty  StravET 

(By  Michael  Erwln) 
From  the  beginning  of  time,  one  law  of 
nature  has  prevailed-  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Man  has  been  somewhat  more  tolerant  of 
the  weak  and  unfit  than  have  the  other 
animals  of  the  world.  For  centuries,  how- 
ever, the  feeble-minded  have  been  hidden 
or  shunned,  the  blind  have  been  plUed,  and 
the  crippled  have  been  relegated  to  doing 
woman's  work.  These  customs  formed  the 
earliest  and  perhaps  the  strongest  barrier 
ever  to  challenge  the  individual  to  whom  we 
refer  as  'the  handicapped." 

Today,  many  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  be- 
ing replaced  bv  the  laws  vi  man.  With  the 
knowledge  explosion  has  come  the  realization 
that  there  is  hope  for  those  who  were  once 
regarded  as  hopeless,  and  help  for  those  once 
thought  o:  as  helpless. 

In  meeting  ihe  challenge  of  change,  edu- 
cators .ire  striving  to  teach  all  people  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  discover  and  develop 
their  talents  and  aptitudes,  to  be  able  to 
give  directions  or  to  follow  directions,  and 
To  find  out  what  they  need  to  know.  In  this 
process,  many  of  the  handicapped  are  devel- 
oping knowledge  and  skills  which  are  en- 
abling them  to  cliallenge  the  age-old  barrier 
of  prejudice. 

When  asked  how  this  community  compared 
with  Uie  state  and  the  nation.  ;is  far  as  em- 
ijloyablUty  of  the  handicapped  is  concerned. 
the  manager  of  the  local  office  of  the  United 
States  Emplovmeiu  Service  stated  that  the 
problems  and  the  adv.intages  are  generally 
the  same  everywhere.  'AH  over  the  country." 
he  said,  'there  -ire  employers  who  cannot 
hire  the  handicapped  because  they  have 
work  to  be  done  which  requires  physical  abil- 
ities the  handicapped  people  do  not  possess. 
On  the  other  side  o:  the  scale,  there  are  the 
many  employers  who  have  learned  that  if  a 
handicapped' person  can  do  a  job,  he  is  usual- 
ly more  steady  and  dependable. " 

He  explained  this  by  saying  handicapped 
workers  know  that  those  jobs  for  which  they 
can  qualifv  are  hard  to  find.  Therefore,  they 
make  everv  effort  to  please  their  employers. 
I'hey  stay'  on  the  job  after  they  are  fully 
trained  rather  than  move  on  to  higher  pay- 
ing positions  as  able-bodied  employees  often 
do.  These  employed  handicapped  people  axe 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  employment 
barriers  by  proving  to  their  employers  that 
they  are  willing  workers  who  will  stay  with 
the' job.  They  are  nullifying  the  uncertainty 
that  emplovers  may  have  as  Jo  whether  they 
are  gambling  or  "sticking  their  necks  out"  by 
hiring  them. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  any  employer 
is  overhead— the  expense  of  operating  a  busi- 
ness. Too  much  overhead  can  wipe  out  his 
Income  and  even  his  investment.  In  today's 


business  world,  Insurance  Is  a  large  item  In 
overhead,   and   fear   of   Increased    insurance 
rates  has  been  an  employment  barrier  to  the 
handicapped.  A  representative  of  a  large  In- 
surance hrm   maintains   that   there   is  abso- 
lutely no  Increase  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion   rates   for    handicapped    workers.    "The 
handicapped    person's    disability    is    recog- 
nized- of  course,  the  insurance  will  not  cover 
a  condition  which  already  existed."  he  said. 
The  manager  of  an  organization  devoted 
entirely  to  training  and  hiring   the  handi- 
capped also  agreed  that  the  Insurance  ques- 
tion has  provided  an  employment  barrier  to 
the  handicapped.  He,  too,  stated  that  no  em- 
ployer can  be  held  liable  for  a  pre-existing 
condition.  He  was  asked  about  the  liability 
involved  in  the  event  of  damage  to  another 
person  due  to  a  handicapped  person's  condi- 
tion, with  the  questioner  posing  a  hypotheti- 
cal situation,  such   as:   a  handicapped   em- 
ployee Is  the  operator  of  a  machine  which 
subsequently  Injures  a  bystander  as  a  result 
of  the  operator's  inability  to  see  the  danger 
to  the  bystander,  or  to  react  fast  enough  to 
prevent  the  accident.  "We  find  handicapped 
people  are  actually  more  carefvU,  In  this  re- 
spect,   than    the    average    nonhandlcapped 
worker,"  he  said.  "TUls  possibility  Is  definite- 
ly an  employment  barrier,"  he  added,  "and 
we  have  tried  to  Inform  prospective  employ- 
ers of  the  facts.  We  have  had  meetings  sched- 
uled with  members   of  the  state  Insurance 
commission  present  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining   that    employers    need    not    worry 
about  Increased  Insurance  expense.  However, 
we  have  had  dlfBculty  getting  good  attend- 
ance at  such  meetings.  We  just  don't  reach 
them,"  he  concluded. 

Apathv.  too.  is  an  employment  barrier  to 
the  handicapped.  As  a  means  of  meeting  this 
challenge,  the  handicapped  In  this  commu- 
nity try  to  overcome  the  apathetic  attitude 
of  the  public  by  striving  to  prove  and  im- 
prove themselves  by  being  steady  and  de- 
pendable workers,  by  observing  safety  rules, 
and  by  providing  for  themselves  through 
their  own  efforts  whenever  possible. 

Thus  the  handicapped,  as  surveyed  In  this 
communltv.  are  slowly  and  steadily  overcom- 
ing prejudice,  uncertainty,  fear,  and  apathy 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  employment 
barriers. 
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A  Long  Time  Between  Drinks 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
political  developments  now  center  on  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  feud  which  may  re- 
place the  Hatfield-McCoy  dispute  in 
American  history,  it  is  important  that  the 
press  take  an  objective  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  very  objective  commentary  was  car- 
ried in  this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune 
which  very  properly  speaks  for  itself: 
A  Long  Time  Between  Drinks 

It  should  be  a  most  Interesting  tete-a-tete 
when  President  Johnson  receives  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy in  the  White  House  In  response  to  the 
senator's  request  "to  discuss  how  we  might 
work  together  In  the  Interest  of  national 
unity  during  the  coming  months."  By  way 
of  understatement,  we  will  say  that  we  have 
the  gravest  doubts  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
will  Jump  onto  the  Kennedy  bandwagon. 

Even  In  the  laudable  Interest  of  national 
unity  It  must  be  considered  sheer  effrontery 
when  a  Junior  senator,  even  one  with  the 
dimensions  of  papa's  bankroll,  suggests  to  the 
President  of   the  United   States   that  such 


unity  is  possible  only  thru  his  good  offices. 
Has  he  got  it  locked  away  in  his  closet? 

There  is  little  in  Bobby  to  endear  him  to 
Mr  Johnson.  As  we  have  remarked,  ever  since 
the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy  the  rest  of 
the  clan  has  acted  as  if  Mr.  Johnson  were 
an  interloper  who  had  stolen  what  was  rlijht- 
fuUy  the  property  of  The  Family— namely, 
the  White  House.  A  whole  regiment  of  Ken- 
nedy secretaries,  ghosts,  and  court  historians 
has  scribbled  a  series  of  memoirs  holding  Mr. 
Johnson  up  to  opprobrium  and  projecting 
the  late  President  Kennedy  against  a  card- 
board Camelot  set. 

We  have  never  bouuht  the  legend,  for. 
as  Malcolm  Muggerldge  has  written  \n  Ins 
appraisal  of  the  idolatrous  tomes  of  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.  and  Theodore  Sorenson 
"Looking  back  on  all  the  literature  of 
obsequiousness,  taking  in  even  the  Vic- 
torians and  the  poetasters  of  oriental  courts. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  match  their  two  efforts 
in  sheer  fulsome  Idlocv.  To  a  brief  Interlude 
in  American  history,  to  a  rather  exception- 
ally lightweight  President,  they  accord  long- 
winded  and  diffuse  honors  which  a  combina- 
tion of  Bismarck,  Talleyrand.  Metternlch, 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lincoln, _  and  Cromwell 
would  scarcely  have  deserved." 

Nevertheless  the  myths  live  on,  and  Sen. 
Bobby  is  not  averse  to  recruiting  the  same 
hordes  of  screaming  bobby-soxers  that 
thought  his  brother  was  "cute."  Cradle- 
robbing  must  be  a  family  trait. 

Bobby's  overture  to  declaring  himself  in 
as  an  appropriate  tenant  of  the  White  House 
was  to  address  an  ultimatum  to  Mr.  John- 
son demanding  that  the  President  abdicate 
his  functions  ..nd  surrender  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  to  a  commission  to  be 
handpicked  by  Bobby  lof  which,  with  un- 
.-.crustomed  modesty,  he  said  he  did  not  nec- 
essarilv  have  t  ,  be  chairman ].  The  com- 
mission then  would  review"  the  matter 
and  set  Mr.  John.son  straight. 

When  tlie  President  dismis.>;ed  this  incred- 
ible arrogance  out-of-hand.  Kennedy  rushed 
off  in  a  hun  to  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  Presidental  nomi- 
nation, havme  held  back  until  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  had  tested  the  temperature  m 
New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  weasels  by  now  having  attained  the 
chicken  coop,  Mr.  Johnson  xindercut  them 
by  his  surprisins;  announcement  Sunday 
mght  that,  whatever  Bobby's  ambitions  may 
be,  the  game  wasn't  worth  the  candle  to 
him.  But  the  implied  rebuke  Is  lost  on  a 
person  who  knows  no  shame.  Meanwhile, 
Schleslnger  and  Sorenson  are  back  In  the 
Kennedy  entourage,  hoping  to  regain  their 
old  White  House  desks  and  start  scribbling 
notes  for  the  next  plaster  pyramid  to  a  Ken- 
nedy. It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  them 
which  member  ot  the  dynasty  is  their  patron 
and  client. 

We  suppose  >ome  uf  this  will  be  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  mind  when  he  invites  Bobby  to 
take  a  chair,  but,  as  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  said  to  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, it  will  be  a  long  time  between  drinks. 
We '  can  imagine  no  more  uncomfortable 
session  since  Edward  VII.  as  prince  of  Wales, 
used  to  make  his  duty  calls  on  Queen 
Victoria  between  sorties  down  the  primrose 
path. 


Schweiker  Introduces  National  Career 
Education  Act  of  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  happy  to  join  a  bipartisan  group  of 
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my  colleagues  wh6  are  sponsoring  the 
National  Career  Education  Act  of  1968, 
a  bill  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  ocational  education. 
The  Federal  effort  to  aid  vocational 
training  beaan  in  1917  with  the  Smith- 
Hu.ijhes  Act.  It  was  widened  in  1946  with 
the  Georije-Barden  Act  and  again  in 
1963  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
But  todav  it  is  plain  that  our  existnu>: 
legislation  is  not  enough.  A  bold  new  ini- 
tiative must  be  taken  to  un'irade  all  types 
of  career  education  in  public  schools 
thi-ouehout  our  Nation.  In  particular, 
we  need  to  concentrate  our  resources  on 
the  key  areas  of  unemployment  and  un- 
rest in  our  biu  cities— the  ghettos. 

The  National  Career  Education  Act 
comes  at  a  time  when  six  out  of  10  high 
<;chool  students  do  not  go  on  to  college, 
and  half  of  those  who  do  enter  college  do 
not  graduate.  Thus  eight  out  of  10  stu- 
dents in  our  high  schools  will  be  facing 
today's  job  market  with  le.ss  than  a  full 
college  education.  It  is  vital  that  these 
students  all  be  made  ready  for  jobs  in 
today's  highly  advanced  technology. 

The  problem  is  intensified  in  the  urban 
ghettos,  where  school  dropout  rates  and 
youth  unemployment  rates  are  well  above 
the  national  average.  Unfortunately,  the 
existina  Federal  aid  program  for  voca- 
tional education  has  used  a  .scatter.shot 
approach  around  the  Nation,  without 
having  the  impact  that  it  should  on  the 
hard-core  problems  of  the  ahettos. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ghetto  of  North 
Philadelphia.  According  to  Labor  Depart- 
ment figures,  one-third  of  the  men  there 
are  either  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Yet,  of  some  S14  million  in  Vocational 
Education  Act  funds  allocated  to  Penn- 
svlvania  in  1966-67.  only  S769.687  went 
to  Philadelphia,  a  city  with  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  State's  i^eople.  No  new  voca- 
tional .schools  at  new  locations  have  been 
cither  planned  or  built  in  Philadelphia 
to  combat  the  problem. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  in  its  report  ear- 
lier this  year,  found  a  similar  tendency 
across  the  Nation  for  large  city  voca- 
tional education  prot-'rams  to  be  short 
changed.  I  am  plad  that  this  new  bill 
puts  new  emphasis  on  the  special  needs 
of  urban  areas,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  cosponsoring  it. 

It  will  raise  the  basic  authorization 
for  vocational  education  aid  irom  S225 
million  to  S325  million— and  earmark 
one-fourth  of  this  increase  just  for  ca- 
reer education  in  areas  of  concentrated 
youth  unemployment  and  excessive 
school  dropout  rates. 

It  will  initiate  an  additional  fund  for 
special  aid  to  these  same  areas— author- 
izing $200  million  in  fi.scal  1969.  rising 
to  S400  million  a  year  starting  in  hscal 
1972. 

It  will  extend  the  funds  for  the  work- 
study  program,  which  lets  disadvantaged 
high  school  students  "earn  while  they 
learn"  and  thus  remain  in  school  until 
graduation. 

It  will  begm  a  promising  new  program 
of  "cooperative  study,"  which  will  let  a 
student  spend  half  of  the  school  year  in 
school  and  the  other  half-year  in  a  full- 
time  job  closely  related  to  his  studies. 
Incidentally,  cooperative  study  will  be 
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one  more  example  of  how  private-  indus- 
try can  be  a  direct  i)artner  in  the  job- 
training  effort.  . 

The  National  Career  Education  Act, 
Mr  Speaker,  is  certainly  a  sound  invest- 
ment m  the  future  of  America.  Cur- 
rently we  are  mapping  out  and  must 
enact  aggressive  new  programs  of  job 
creation  and  .lob  training.  1  am  a  spon- 
.sor  of  the  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  intro- 
duced last  week,  which  would  encourage 
300.000  new  jobs  m  iirivate  indu.stry. 

It  would  be  tar  bett<;'r.  however,  if  our 
public  sciiools  liad  offered  through  the 
years  the  kind  of  vocational  training 
that  truly  prepared  young  people  for 
jobs  and  kept  them  from  dropping  out 
of  school  altogether.  Tliis  is  what  I  hope 
the  National  Career  Education  Act  of 
1968  can  achieve. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Carl  Albert 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OK    NEW    VOHK 

IN  I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29.  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Congressman  Carl  Albert,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  dinner  in  Stat- 
en  Island.  N.Y..  held  in  honor  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  John 
M  Murphy.  Majority  Leader  Albert  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  the  prediction 
that  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  vic- 
torious in  November  1968.  because  it  is 
the  party  of  the  peojile. 

I  concur  and  I  submit  the  text  of  Mr. 
Albert's  remarks  tor  the  Record  : 

STATFMFNT  OF  HON.  CaRL  ALBERT 

Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It 
IS  good  to  he  here  In  the  world's  t-reatest  and 
most  dvnamic  city. 

It  is  <'r"i'l  TO  be  here  in  The  State  that  pave 
\mpr;ca  irank'.m  Delano  Roosevel*.  Alfred 
Enimanne!  Snr.Hi.  Herbert  Lehnvn,  and 
Avpnll  H.Trriman. 

I;  is  Kood  to  bf  here  with  t'vo  of  the  irreat 
Democratic  leaders  of  New  York  City-  Mr 
Stanlev  StejngiU  of  Brooklvn.  and  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Liii'dsav  i-'f  Richmond. 

It  .s  cood  indeed  to  be  here  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  your  tine  Congressman. 
John  Murnhy. 

I  can  a.ssure  you  that  I  know  what  I  am 
ravine  when  I  sav  John  Murphy  ;s  the  type 
of'mEin  v.ho  v.ill  go  a  long  v.ay  in  Congress 
If  vou  keeo  him  there 

He  IS  held  :n  the  hiehest  esteem  bv  every 
member  of  the  House  from  every  section  of 
The  country.  Democratic  ;;ncl  Republican 
alike. 

H:s  'frvice  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
ricvoted  to  the  principle  that  government's 
most  important  function  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tl-.e  ne'jple. 

He  i.s  progressiva  without  beinc  radical. 
nrnuent  withotit  heme  reactionary. 

He  IS  a  re.«pons.bIe.  dedicated  public 
^e'vant  who  believes  that  this  generation  of 
Americans  l.as  the  best  opportunity  in  our 
history  to  create  the  kind  of  Just,  humane. 
.=nd  enlightened  society  that  is  tlie  promise 
i.f  America. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  tonight  with 
John  Murphv's  friends  and  neighbors,  his 
constituents  "  and  supporters— good  people 
all,  Interested  in  their  government  and  in 
the  future  of  our  nation. 

Ethnically  our  association  may  be  an  ac- 
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cldent;  politically  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberate 

^'^FoTwhat  matters  Is  that.  In  terms  of  a 
national  election,  we  stand  at  the  hour  of 
the  greatest  crisis  of  this  century 

The  crisis  is  political,  the  crisis  Is  eco- 
nomic, and  the  crisis  Is  military. 

Above  all  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  all  these  crises  have  global  reper- 

cusslons.  ^,  J  i„ 

All  mankind  is  involved  directly  and  Im- 
mediately in  what  we  do  at  the  voting  polls 
m  this  year  of  decislon-^this  year  of  1968. 

In  this  prodigious  struggle,  under  the 
American  flag  and  on  this  soil,  we  have  a 
drEunatlc  confrontation. 

iTis  a  toe-to-toe  and  eyeball-to-eyeball 
confrontation  between  the  Democratic  Party 
and  what  it  means  and  the  Republican  Party 

and  what  It  means.  „wr.tr.p 

When  the  American  voter  makes  his  choice 
between  these  two  parties  he  Is  Plajltig  for 
the  highest  stakes  that  affect  the  future  of 
our  country  and  of  mankind. 

we  enter  this  campaign  with  leadership 
that   has   weathered   many  storms. 

In  our  great  President,  who  is  beset  from 
right  and  left,  we  have  vast  experience. 
knowledge  In  depth,  genius  for  ^dmlmstra- 
tlon,  and  the  capacity  for  command  decision 
as  tested,  through  the  fires  of  c^s^jf^^ 
crista  undar  the  most  exacting  and  gruelling 

^"^ll'ts'  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrific  bur- 
dens on  this  administration  carried  over  and 
inherited  from  two  and  three  previous  presi- 

**^Se^steady  hand  at  the  helm  through  an 
agonizing  period  of  sudden  and  tragic  transi- 
tion, the  dfgnity  and  calm,  the  power  and  the 
effectiveness  from  that  moment  to  this,  is 
an  example  in  top-level  leadership  rarely 
equalled  in  our  history. 

I  know  President  Johnson. 

I  uave  worked  closely  with  him,  as  I  worked, 
closely  with  the  late  President  Kennedy,  for 

'"rJoncur^ln  the  views  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  th:it  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
superbly   qualified    to   be    President   of    the 

"  Hels 'ivS  the  nation  and  the  free  worm 
rare  leadershio  at  a  time  when  top-level  lead- 
ership was  sel:lom  more  vital  than  It  is  today, 
xllat  leadership  is  confronted  with  a  b  Ind 
and     hysterlc.il     opposition    that    is    often 

witless. 

The  hawks  scream  and  the  doves  coo. 

The  voice  of  reasoned  and  reasonable  dis- 
sent is  too  often  lacking  as  cries  of  hysteria 
are  rife  in  the  land. 

But  for  the  strong,  steady,  firm,  but  calm 
voice  from  the  White  House,  what  devastat- 
ingly  fateful  decisions  might  have  beeii  made 
against  the  long-term  Interests  of  the  United 

^^hen  the  debits  and  credits  of  this  genera- 
tion are  balanced  in  the  ledger  of  history  it 
may  well  be  that  the  most  important  fact  of 
our  time  was  that  .America  had  the  courage 
and  the  patience  to  resist  and  defeat  Com- 
munist aggression  in  a  far-off  comer  of  the 

world. 

We  Americans  hate  war. 

We  hated  It  in  both  World  Wars,  In  Korea, 
and  in  Viet  Nam  today. 

Your  Congressman,  John  Murphy,  a  dis- 
tinguished west  Point  graduate  and  a  hero 
of  the  Korean  War.  well  knows  the  terrible 
waste  and  destruction  of  war. 

He  despises  war. 

So  does  Lyndon  Johnson. 

So  also  do"  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

But  despising  war  is  not  enough. 

The  President  cannot  end  a  war  he  did  not 
begin  until  and  unless  the  aggressors  are 
willing  to  cooperate. 

Critics  call  on  him  to  negotiate. 

Why  don't  they  call  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
negotiate? 
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President  Johnson  cannot  negotiate  with 
himself. 

We  hear  every  day  that  this  is  an  unpopu- 
lar war. 

God  forbid  that  .my  war  should  ever  he 
popular! 

But  what  is  popular  is  not  always  what  is 

right  or  necessary 

The  obvious  question  is:  would  it  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  for 
Viet  Nam  to  fall  to  the  Communlst.s? 

They  say  that  Southeast  Asia  is  outside 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  here  in  our  hemisphere  Cuba  is  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Kremlin  and 
Bed  China,  and  had  It  not  been  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  the  Dominican  Republic  would  also 
be  under  Communist  control. 

We  hear  on  the  other  hand  rash  talk 
.ibout  dropping  the  bomb,  invading  the 
North,  or  mining  Haiphong  harbor. 

We  hear  cries  for  all-out  escalation. 

It  is  easv  to  talk  that  way  if  you  are  not 
charged  with  the  cruel  responsibility  of  not 
only  insuring  the  nation's  security  but  also 
its    survival     in    a    dangerous    and     violent 

world.  r-  X.         4. 

This  countrv  is  trying  to  follow  the  best 
and  most  prudent  course  of  action  in  Viet 
Nam— a  course  of  action  supported  by  the 
nation's  highest  and  most  authoritative  mili- 
tary leader?  oi  both  political  parties. 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  field  Gen- 
eral who  helped  lead  our  troops  to  victory 
m  World  War  II.  on  returning  from  Viet 
Nam.  .said: 

■After  tramping  throughout  the  length 
iPd  width  of  South  Vietnam— I  am  con- 
vinced this  Is  a  war  at  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time  and  with  the  right  enemy." 
Ex-President  Eisenhower,  who  as  an 
\inencan  General  led  all  the  allied  forces  In 
Europe  in  World  War  II.  has  told  us  that 
we  were  on  the  right  course  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  verv  recentlv.  he  wrote: 

Certiunlv.  we  are  fighting  to  defand  our- 
selves and '  other  free  nations  against  the 
eventual  domination  of  Communism." 

In  mv  opinion  it  would  be  grossly  immoral 
not  to  resist  a  tvranny  whose  openly  avowed 
purpose  is  to  .subjugate  the  earth— and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  made  known  our  determination  to 
continue  to  resist  Communist  aggression  un- 
til our  bid  for  peace  talks  succeeds. 

We  can  do  lao  more;  we  can  be  expected  to 

do  no  less.  j.   ..  ,, 

The  American  people  know  what  is  at  staKe 

in  Viet  Nam. 

Thev  support  their  government  in  its 
efforts'  to  win  an  honorable  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

They  know  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
wish  "communism    or    any    other    form    of 
tyranny  out  of  existence. 
'  They  know  there  are  no  easy  answers  or 
sugar-coated  solutions. 

Richard  Nixon  says  he  h£is  the  answer. 
If  he  does  then  he  ought  to  give  It  to  lis 
before  another  single  American  boy  dies  Ih 
Viet  Nam. 

This  generation— perhaps  more  than  any 

other,  at  home  and  abroad— Is  trying  to  live 

up  to  the  promise  of  our  democratic  Ideals. 

We  are  trying  to  create  a  society  that  Is 

just  and  free. 

We  are  trving  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
opportunity  to  include  every  community  and 
all  of  our  people. 

We  are  trving  to  pass  on  to  our  children 
better  advantages  than  those  we  possessed. 
We  are  trving.  In  the  words  of  Pope  Paul, 
•to  create  a"  world  that  is  more  humane  by 
promoting  the  common  good  of  all." 
We  are  trying— and  we  are  succeeding. 
That  Is  the  message  that  the  Democratic 
Party  carries  into  the  election  this  year— a 
party  that  has  kept  more  than  90  percent 
of  its  campaign  promises. 

Never    in    the    history    of    politics    has    so 


much  t>een  done  :or  mankind  as  has  been 
done  during  the  Kennedy  .md  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations and  the  Democratic  Cont,'re&,es 
that  worked  with  them. 

We  h  ive  blazed  new  trails,  we  have  opened 
new  frontiers  in  man's  quest  for  opportunity 
and  Justice, 

We  have  passed  the  first  Federal  Elemen- 
tarv  .md  Secondarv  Education  Act  in  hlstory. 
In  doing  so  we  accomplished  what  seemed 
to  be  the  impossible. 

For  a  generat.on.  all  efforts  to  provide  led- 
eral  financial  assistance,  other  than  on  a  very 
specialized  basis,  had  been  nullified  by  re- 
gional   racial,  and  religious  controversy 

In  1965  we  resolved  the  impasse  of  the 
preWous  thirty  years. 

We  made  the  child,  not  the  school,  the 
beneficlarv  of  Federal  help. 

Whether  a  child  lives  in  the  rural  poverty 
of  Appalachia  or  ;n  the  urban  slums  of  our 
largest  cities,  whether  his  skin  be  white. 
black,  red,  yellow  or  brown,  whether  the 
child  attends  public  or  non-public  s?h!:>ols. 
all  are  irrevelant. 

In  each  and  every  child  lies  the  hope  tor 
the  future  progress  and  domestic  tranqiulity 
of  the  nation. 

We  have  resolved  that  each  child  should 
and  will  receive  the  education  that  will  make 
him  a  full  fledged  participant  in  the  cittzen- 
shiD  of  America. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  new  Immigra- 
tion law  which  the  President  appropriately 
signed  two  and  one-half  years  ago  at  the 
foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty— a  law  that  pro- 
vides equltv.  justice,  and  new  opportunity 
for  thousands  who  want  to  come  to  America. 
This  new  law  does  not  ask  where  a  person 
was  born,  but  rather  what  can  he  bring  to 
America? 

In  speaking  of  Democratic  Party  prom:ses 
fulfilled  I  include  Medicare  which  provides 
health    security    and   dignity    for   Americas 

elderly.  „v„„v, 

I  am  speaking  of  bold  new  programs  which 
tackle  head-on  the  enormous  task  of  re- 
building America's  cities  and  making  them 
liveable  for  millions  of  people  who  desperately 
need  housing  and  Jobs. 

I  am  speaking  of  determined  efforts  which 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  crime  con- 
trol in  every  community  in  the  land. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  amelioration  and 
eventual  elimination  of  poverty  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  land;  of  legislation  to  aid  the 
needy,  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor. 

I  am  speaking  of  cleaning  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  safeguards 
for  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  meat 
served  at  our  tables. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  great  fight  we  have 
made  for  the  universal  benefit  of  our  people 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors  under  the 
canopy  of  civil  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
the  implementation  of  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice, liberty  and  equality  for  all. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  when  we  have  more 
jobs  and  higher  paid  workers  than  any  nation 
at  any  time  in  history;  when  we  have  a  fan- 
tastic gross  national  product  that  now  stands 
above  840  billion  dollars  per  year. 
I  can  tell  you  that  these  things  did  not 

Just  happen.  ..,     ^  „ 

They  happened  because  Democratic  Con- 
gresses and  Democratic  Presidents  in  this  de- 
cade responding  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
the  American  people,  determined  that 
America  would  meet  its  obligations  to  all  the 
people  of  our  land. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  our  Party's  record,  my 

friends. 

I  am  speaking  of  its  legacy  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Tl'e  Democratic  Party  in  this  decade  has 
done  more  for  education,  more  for  health, 
more  for  conservation,  more  for  consumer 
protection,  more  for  minorities  than  was 
ever  done  by  any  party  in  any  epoch  of  our 
history. 


The  Democratic  Party  has  converted  the 
phrase  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
^ple.  and  for  the  people"  from  an  abstract 
Kment  of  an  Ideal  into  an  '^eompllshed 
reality  whereby  it  has  made  great  strides  to- 
wtrd'ejuallty  of  citizenship,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 

Prom  Jefferson  to  Johnson  the  Democratic 
Partv  has  been  the  party  of  action,  the  part> 

"^rrthe  Bill  Of  Rights  to  the  latest 
amenS^ents  to  the  Social  Security  law  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  party  of  com- 

^n'' °h"as   been   the   people's   party    and   the 

^TeclusTuie'Democratlc  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  people  and  because  the  people  know 
°t  the  Democratic  Party  will  again  march 
to  victory  in  November,  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  point  in  which  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  eastern   newspaper  is   that     ...  at,  in«5 
erv^^it,  we  believe  that  Americans  every- 
where should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  such 

'■"Suf  behef  is  that  if  the  question  came  to 
a  vote,  the  people  would  favor  the  uniform 
Monday  holidays.  We  do. 
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once  again,  that  the  United  States  wUJ 
forever  keep  open  its  shores  for  refuge^ 
from  government  oppression  and  bigotry. 


For  Aid  to  Polish  Jewry 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


More  on  Monday  Holidays 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF    Wl.srO.N-SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 
Mr      STEIGER     ol     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,   a   proposal   \vhich   I    lavor   to 
shut  some  holiday.s  occunng  m  mid\%teK 
to  Mondays  continues  to  pain  support 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I   include,   as   part   of   my    remarks    a 
recent  editorial  on  this  matter  from  the 
Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern: 
More   ABOtrr  Holidays 
our  editorial  on  Tuesday  concerning  the 
shifting  of  some  holidays   that  occur  mid- 
week to  Monday  to  provide  a  long  weekend 
stoUar  to  that  for  Labor  Day  reporied     1  at 
Massachusetts  has  taken  the  step  to  institute 
the  oroposal  in  1969. 

Not  evervone  In  the  Bay  State  agrees^  how- 
ever, although  the  legislature  paf^,ed  and 
?he  governor  signed  a  bill  to  have  Washlng- 
on'lbinhday  TFeb.  22 h  Patriots  Day  ,Apm 
19)  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30)  obser^ed 
on  the  nearest  Monday  so  as  to  provide  three- 
dav  weekends.  ^,  _.^ 

bne  voice  in  dissent  Is  that  of  The  Chris- 
tian science  Monitor,  publishing  in  Boston. 
In   an   editorial,   that   newspaper   said:  _ 

the  legislature  and  the  governor  =^V^^?w 
m  to  the  incessant  urging  of  organized  labor 
and  business  and  inuustry."  ( Our  contention 
is  that  both  employer  and  eniploye  benefit 
when  the  change  is  made  and  that  their 
"urging"  should  be  heard.) 

The  Monitor  said  further  of  the  situation 
in  Massachusetts  that  ".  .  .  numerous  pa- 
triotic and  veterans  groups  are  demanding 
a  referendum  to  repeal  this  action.  If  hey 
piisue  this  course,  they  should  have  little 
dmctUty  in  getting  the  needed  number  o^ 
signatures.  For  public  polls  'ndicate  a  solid 
majoritv  of  Americans  oPPOse  holiday -jug- 
glii^g.  Early  this  year  the  Hams  Surve> 
sholed  64' per  cent  of  those  q^iestioned 
objected  to  such  changes,  with  on  >  31  per 
cent  in  favor.  Reasons  for  opposition  var>, 
but  apparently  most  opponents  say  that 
such  c'^^^anges  would  only  .f""her  weaken 
the  special,  intrinsic  meamng  which  such 
holidavs  should  have." 

We  find  ourselves  In  disagreement  with 
The  Monitor's  view.  We  can  honor  the 
"Father  of  Our  Country"  on  another  date 
than  Feb.  22.  pari;lctUariy  since  that  "as  not 
actually  the  date  of  his  birth  anyway^  May 
30  is  not  now  observed  as  Memorial  Day  in 
all  states  of  the  Union.  The  closest  Monday 
to  that  date  might  be  one  on  which  they 
could  all  agree  so  that  we  would  all  have 
a  holiday  together. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  April  3.  1968 
Mr    PODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    the 
student  revolt  in  Poland  continues  with 
unabated  intensity,  the  fury  of  officia 
Sinations  of  the  Pohsh  Government 
against  its  numerically  insiKniflcant  Jtw - 
sh  population  has  iisen  to  a  shrieking 
crescendo.  The  latest  official  outburst  by 
government    spokesmen,    and    tiovern- 
ment  controlled  and  inspired  P/ess  has 
sunk  to  the  preposterous  level  ot  seeking 
o  defame  the  valor  of  the  Jews  ^^■ho 
fouaht  to  the  last  aaain.st  the  Nazi  hordes 
in  defense  of  the  Warsaw  uhetto. 

Nothinu  moic  sharply  demonstrates 
the  immoralitv  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Polish  dictatorship  than  this  nelari- 
ous  attempt  to  deni::rate  ^^o  v^j'^^^^  .^^^^ 
^onse  bv  the  Jewish  people  of  their  Polish 
homeland.  The  .'dimple  fact  i.s  that  e 
defense  of  the  Warsaw  :'hetto  is  the 
brightest  achievement  in  Poland  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  Nazi  auxtression. 

Tliose  who  charge  the  handful  of  Jew- 
ish people  with  responsibility  for  the 
studint  revolt  have  seen  the  ^vntin^  on 
the  wall.  Just  as  the  students  in  Czecho- 
slovakia succeeded  in  arousins  public 
support  for  deposm-  President  No\otnN. 
so  does  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  foresee  his 
own  deposition  as  the  hated  dictator  of 
Poland.  ^  ^^^ 

There  is  a  contagion  of  freedom  sweep- 
ing through  the  universities  around  the 
world    in  Poland,  as  in  Czechoslovakia 
Rome,  Tokyo,  and  including  the  Umted 
States.  It  is  significant  that  the  present 
crisis  in  Poland  erupted  as  a  direct  le- 
sult  of  the  barbaric  suppression  by  tne 
Polish  regime  of  "Dziady,"  a  classic  dra- 
ma bv  Adam  Mickiewicz.  a  giant  in  Pol- 
ish literature,  dealing  ^^'ith  oppression, 
repression,  and  suppression  by  the  Rus- 
sian czarist  regime.  Suppression  of  the 
play's  production  was  inevitable,  when 
the    Polish    Government    appropriately 
identified  themselves  with  those  m  the 
drama  who  destroy  freedom  and  deny 
human  dignity. 

Yet  we  must  deal  with  the  realities  of 
another  group  of  Jewish  P^Pl^'^dnven 
from  their  native  lands  as  the  resiUt  of 
prejudice  and  descrimination.  Most  oi 
S  who  leave  Poland  will  no  doubt 
choose  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  For  those 
who  would  prefer  to  come  to  the  United 
States    I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  admit  such  refugees  from 
Poland  to  the  United  States,  above  ex- 
isting immigration  quotas.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  by  the  Congress,  and  its  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  demonstrate  to  the  worid. 


Supplies  Sought  for  U.S.  Men  in  Viet 
Hospitals 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  rUE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7icsday.  April  3.  1968 
Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Operation 
Helpmate  is  the  name  of  an  American 
Red  Cross  project  which  provides  recrea- 
tional and  comfort  supplies  to  wounded 
American    servicemen    >" /hospitals    in 
South  Vietnam.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Stars  and  Stnpes-the  Na- 
Sonal  Tribm^e  of  March  28.  1968  PO  nts 
out  that  one  individual  who  is  PlaN  mg  ^ 
very  important  part  in  Operation  Help- 
mate us  N.  H.  Cp.lvo.  one  of  my  ^^d  Dis- 
tnct  constituents  from  Cleveland   Ohio^ 
He  has  donated  '25.000  razor  blades  and 
several  cross  of  baseball  games.  A  vet- 
'eran  of  World  War  II  and  long  active  in 
veterans  and  civic  alTairs.  Mr    CaUo  is 
a  member  ol  the  Soldiers'  Reuef  Com- 
mission of  Cuyahoga  County.  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  He  is  also  commander  of  American 
Legion  Post  No.  74  of  Cleveland. 

Believing  mv  colleague.s  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  very  worthy  project.  I  in- 
clude the  article  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

Srppins  SoroHT  fon  U.S    Mt.N   in   VitT 

HOSI>ITAI> 

-operation  Helpmate"  is  the  "''«^,^  "^  ^" 
Amerion  Red  Cross  proiect  which  P^f  ''if^ 
fe?reauon„l  and  .umlor.  s.upphes  -o  W'">  u  ed 
American  servicemen  in  a  hospital  m  ^,outh 

^''^i^'Rcd  cross  is  asking  bu.^.ness  tirms^ 
community  organizations  and  ^^^)]^;^^ 
suDDort  this  worthwhile  cause,  tollectlo.i 
pS  in  selected  cities  thruout  the  country 
Lve  r,een  established  to  -E'^'^^^,,^ 
suDPlies  lor  shipment  to  the  Third  Fie.d  Ho. 
^l^\n   ran  .Scm  Nhut.  South  V.et  Nan 

The  list  of  needed  items  :or  Open.t.ou 
HPlomate"  is  as  follows:  b.iilpoint  i)en.^  ^In- 
«iKe).  nail  clippers.  pK-stic  soap  dishes, 
pllstic  bottles  of  aftersh.ue  :..non.  loo. 
powder,  pojKorn,  hard  candv.  current  rec 
ords  sheit  music,  inexpensive  binhd.iy  c.Us^ 
Eift    wTap    sheets    and    ribbons,    single    .dee 

Sor  bla'des.  tery  cloth  --'^  ';"!'- ,>^:^.',e; 
weight  canvas  shower  shoes.  ^"^■■»  '^''^.''■'^f' 
of  writing  paper,  .small  address  books,  plastic 
c  eare  e  c.fses.  individual  pack:u-es  .,f  tissues 
sman  pu'^tic  bags,  small  pia.stx  .snapshot, 
holders'^  paperback  books-ad^enture^  ni.s- 
terv  western:  science  fiction-crossword  puz- 
zles '  cards,  and  table  games. 

NO  liquids,  combustibles,  lood  or  itenis 
which  would  melt  or  deteriorate  in  heat  ..re 
To  be  sent  All  items  should  ne  :n  ..n  unused 
cor^ditlon  It  is  hoped  that  bulk  quantities 
rather  than  single  units  will  be  received  ni 
ord^r  to  expedlt^  delivery  to  ocean  port. 

one  individual  iendme  .i  helping  b^;^  ^  to 
••Operation  Helpmate"  Is  N.  R.  Calve  of  C  eve- 
land.  Ohio,  who  has  donated  ^="0°,"^°/ 
blades  and  several  gross  of  baseba.l  e^mes 
These  items  will  be  included  in  -  ^^  Pn^^^j;*^ 
leaving  Cleveland  to  be  sent  to  .South  Met 
Nam  in  time  for  Easter  delivery  to  the  ^erv- 

"  cTrver  is  a  member  of  Soldiers  Relief  Com- 
mission of  Cuyahoga  County.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Cleveland  is  one  of  the  designated  clUes  par- 
Uclpatlng  in  the  collection  of  needed  items 
He  Is  also  commander  of  American  Legion 
Poet  No.  74  of  Cleveland. 


H.R.  16257 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GBORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29.  1968,  I  introduced  H.R.  16257. 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  in  order  to  authorize 
comprehensive  pilot  programs  m  lake 
pollution  prevention  and  control.  Basi- 
cally,  this  measure  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  to  arrange  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  local  or  State  agen- 
cies to  develop  means  for  the  prevention 
or  removal  of  pollution  in  public-owned 

The  Spcjretary  can  provide  up  to  90 
percent  of.  the  cost  of  any  program  au- 
thorized  by  him.  Furthermore,  the  agency 
receiving  the  grant  must  guarantee  that 
the  program  will  be  maintained  at  the 
maximum  water  purity  level  after  the 
termination  of  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  An  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
act. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  intro- 
duced this  measure  and  I  would  like  to 
share  a  few  of  them  with  my  colleagues. 
A  lake  has  very  little  flushing  or  water 
flowing  in  and  out  of  it.  Thus,  the  lake 
has  less  capacity  to  dilute  or  digest  waste 
material  which  is  introduced  Into  it.  The 
excessive  influx  of  nutrients  or  waste  of 
a  manmade  origin  accelerates  the  normal 
aging  process  of  lakes.  Lake  Erie  is  a 
very  conspicuous  example  of  accelerated 
fertilization. 

We  find  that  when  this  accelerated 
fertilization  occurs,  dying  lake  vegetation 
begins  to  choke  our  lakes.  Soon  because 
of  a  loss  of  oxygen,  mass  vegetation  be- 
gins to  rot.  creating  very  bad  odor  prob- 
lems  and  further  lowering  the  oxygen 
level  so  that  fish  frequently  die.  This 
cvcle  finally  leads  to  the  placing  of  re- 
strictions on  fishing,  boating,  swimming, 
and  other  recreational  activities. 

The  source  of  pollutants  which  are  en- 
tering our  lakes  come  from  septic  tanks 
of  shoreline  cottages,  sewage  from  cities 
and  towns  situated  on  the  watershed, 
pollution  from  livestock  on  farms,  and 
drainage  from  fertilized  farmlands. 

We  are  witnessing  today,  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated rate  of  maturation  of  lakes 
caused  by  man's  activities.  Without  man. 
this  process  might  have  taken  thousands 
of  years  for  some  lakes  to  reach 
extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we 
must  act  quickly  to  preserve  our  lakes. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
favorably  recommended  a  bill  identical 
to  this  one,  entered  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Michigan,  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  hereby  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
report  this  bill  to  the  floor,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Lost  of  Face:  The  "Pueblo"  Legacy 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
icans are  still  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  the  83-man  crew. 
They  have  good  reason  to  be.  But.  the 
United  States  has  suffered  losses  in  ad- 
dition to  these  which  have  not  been 
fully  identified.  While  the  lives  of  these 
crewmen  should  be  of  primary  concern, 
we  must  also  consider  the  severe  damage 
to  whatever  influence  we  had  upon  those 
who  stood  with  us  in  the  fight  against 
the  worldwide  aggression  of  communism. 
The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
have  "lost  face"  in  the  eyes  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  free  world  which  look  to 
us  for  leadership,  the  question  is  how 
much. 

Just  as  the  so-called  "gold  rush  of 
1968"  demonstrated  that  many  nations 
lack  confidence  in  the  dollar,  the  Pueblo 
capture  and  subsequent  action  by  free 
world  nations  has  indicated  that  they 
no  longe-  trust  our  determination  to 
stand  firm  against  aggression. 

The  factors  involved  in  this  "loss  of 
face"  have  been  brought  together  by 
John  P.  Lewis  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Security  Council's  Washing- 
ton Report  newsletter.  I  submit  it  for 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  W.ishlngton  Report.  Mar.  18.  1968] 
Loss  OF  F.\ce:  The  "PnEBLo"  Legacy 
"When  the  Dragon  Is  stranded  in  shallow 
watrrs  it  is  easily  toased  by  a  swarm  of 
shrimp. '—(Old  Chinese  Proverb) 

When  the  USS  "Pueblo"  was  surrounded, 
boarded  and  captured  by  four  North  Korean 
Communist  gunboats  on  January  23.  the 
United  States  of  America  lost  far  more  than 
83  men  and  the  .sophisticated,  electronically- 
equlpned  :ntelllgence-g:ttherlng  patrol  vessel. 
It  demonstr.ited  our  military  weakness, 
Washington's  seeming  inability  to  cope  with 
a  crisis  requiring  immediate  and  effective 
response,  .ind  our  government's  utterly  naive 
and  pitiful  assumption  of  Communist  rea- 
sonableness. 

Coming  as  It  did  after  years  of  miscalcula- 
tion, vacillation  and  outright  blundering, 
the  "Pueblo"  incident  resulted  In  such  a  loss 
of  face  abroad  and  lost  confidence  at  home 
that  many  astute  analysts  of  world  affairs 
fear  America  may  have  forfeited,  on  that 
fateful  January  day,  any  valid  further  claim 
to  world  leadership  and  respect.  What  might 
be  called  the  spin-off  of  the  puerile  U.3: 
stance  in  the  wake  of  the  "Pueblo"  piracy  is 
only  now  surfacing  lo  a  point  where  its  im- 
pact may  be  weighed  with  real  and  convinc- 
ing accuracv. 

As  a  leading  Asian  diplomat  In  Washing- 
ton told  us  privately  the  day  after  the 
"Pueblo's"  seizure:  "A  nation  as  great  and 
powerful  .ts  the  United  States,  with  world- 
wide responsibility  for  leading  the  resistance 
to  Communi.st  ag'jression  .and  tyranny,  may 
be  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  a  small  naval 
craft  and  its  crew.  But  it  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  'lose  face'." 

At  the  time,  such  an  appraisal  was 
shrugged  off  as  "much  too  exaggerated"  by 
those'^on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  U.S.  State 
Department  who  preached  calm  and  judi- 
cious restraint  on  the  announced  White 
House  theory  that  quiet — even  secret — 
diplomacv  would  resolve  the  entire  affair. 
A  U.S.  Senator  told  a  radio  network  news 
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audience  that,  In  the  fact  of  such  Incidents. 
America  "must  keep  Its  cool"  and  not  be 
unduly  upset. 

A  high-ranking  British  Commonwealth  air 
officer  who  had  served  with  our  forces  in 
the  Korean  War,  commented  drily:  "The 
■coolest"  thing  you  could  have  done  was  to 
Issue  an  ultlmatvun  that  unless  the  Pueblo, 
and  its  crew,  unharmed,  was  released  within 
X  hours,  the  port  of  Wonsan  where  North 
Korea  took  the  capttired  vessel  would  be  put 
out  of  commission." 

Instead  of  following  such  a  course,  how- 
ever we  let  everyone  know  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  be  highly  polite  and  civilized  about 
the  whole  nasty  show.  We  promptly  dis- 
patched our  diplomats  in  Russia  to  the 
Kremlin  to  enlist  Moscow's  aid  as  an  inter- 
mediary— an  appeal  which  was  just  as 
promptly  snubbed.  It  had  long  been  clear 
to  our  intelligence  agencies  that  somehow, 
someday,  the  Russians  were  going  to  try  to 
get  their  hands  on  the  very  super-secret 
coding  and  sounding  equipment  that  so- 
called  "spy"  vessels  like  the  Pueblo  were 
known  to  carry. 

Then,  of  course,  came  a  series  of  pro- 
nouncements from  our  own  government  of- 
ficials about  just  where  the  Pueblo  w.as  in 
relation  to  North  Korea's  land  perimeter. 
Out  of  the  resulting  assertions,  denials  and 
contradictions,  our  government  in  effect  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  time  the  Communist 
claim  to  jurisdiction  up  to  twelve  miles  from 
shore. 

The  U.S.  has  never  claimed  anything  more 
than  a  three-mile  authority  around  its  own 
shores  and  Communist  "spy"  ships — a  veri- 
table .armada  throughout  the  world,  especial- 
ly of  rigged  fishing  trawlers  and  coastal 
freighters — have  taken  full  advantage  of  our 
modest   territorial   limitations. 

When  it  was  later  reported  that  sources  in 
the  Pentagon  and  State  Department  had 
leaked  the  story  that  the  Pueblo  was  operat- 
ing between  seven  and  nine  miles  off  North 
Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Wonsan.  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  nave  made 
a  test  of  the  Red's  arbitrary  twelve-mile 
limit  Jurisdiction  was  already  academic. 

When  it  was  also  disclosed  that  a  Soriet 
cargo  plane  took  off  from  North  Korea  with 
a  load  of  equipment  presumably  from  the 
Pueblo  within  24  hours  of  its  impounding 
at  Wonsan.  the  same  U.S.  officials  who  had 
so  confidently  turned  to  Moscow  for  help 
at  the  outset  could  only  express  shock  and 
dismay. 

For  the  free  world's  leaders,  already  con- 
fused and  disillusioned  by  mighty  America's 
seeming  inability  to  cope  with  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  .ind  undone 
by  U.S.  willingness  to  jeopardize  NATO  and 
the  Western  alliance  by  promoting  friend- 
ship and  tolerance  of  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries through  trade,  nuclear  treaties,  con- 
suls and  cultural  ties,  the  loss  of  face  in  the 
Pueblo  affair  was  obviously  the  breaking 
point. 

For  many  It  marked  the  last  straw  of  hope 
and  conviction  that  the  United  States  could 
be  counted  upon  to  effectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenge Communism  poses  on  every  continent. 
For  others  it  Indicated  that  either  the  U.S. 
was  unwilling  or  incapable  militarily,  thanks 
to  Vietnam,  to  react  as  powerful  nations  are 
supposed  to  react  when  taunted  to  do  so  by 
an  open  confrontation. 

In  early  March,  for  example.  President  Juan 
Carlos  Ongania  of  Argentina  told  some  200 
top  Aigentina  government  officials  that  the 
time  has  come  "for  Latin  America  to  prepare 
its  own  defenses  and  security  without  fur- 
ther reliance  upon  the  United  States  and 
without  further  expectation  that  in  the  event 
of  Communist  aggression  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  U.S.  ■will  be  willing  or  able 
to  act.  He  noted  that  the  United  States,  and 
he  never  mentioned  our  name  except  by 
repeated  reference  to  the  "leader  of  the  free 
world. "  had  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the 


Red  penetration  of  Cuba  and  had  only  nar- 
rowlv-  averted  a  repeat  performance  in  the 
Dom'lnlcan  Republic.  He  did  not  have  to  add 
that  his  own  go-it-alone  conclusion  was  at 
least  partiv  triggered  by  America's  failure  to 
adopt  a  "Win"  policy  In  Vietnam  and  such 
face-slapplngs   as   the   "Pueblo"   affair^ 

An  Indonesian  government  official  who  was 
Instrumental  in  helping  to  resist  the  In- 
tended Communist  take-over  of  his  country 
and  who  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Leftist 
dictator  Sukarno,  told  this  writer  a  week 
after  the  "Pueblo"  piracy:  "No  single  event 
has  done  more  to  shatter  your  country  s 
reputation  as  the  principal  defender  of  the 
free  world  or  as  master  of  the  high  seas  than 
vour  failure  to  massively  and  convincingly 
retaliate  when  the  'Pueblo'  was  captured." 
"Bv  the  same  token."  he  added,  "nothing 
that  has  occurred— not  even  the  successful 
prolongation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  the 
Communists-  has  done  so  much  to  enhance 
Communism's  status  in  the  eyes  of  millions 

of  Asians."  . 

A  chorus  of  criticism  reflecting,  in  varjing 
degrees  but  with  appropriate  restraint,  dis- 
trust disgust  and  outright  fear  has  emerged 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  leading  newspapers 
in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea. 

With  little  prodding  from  Communist 
propagandists,  sarcasm,  satire  and  snickering 
it  America's  expense  have  dominated  head- 
lines and  comment  in  the  major  capitals  of 
Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America.  ,  . 

Yet  two  items  of  news,  largely  unpub- 
lic'zed  in  this  country,  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  demonstrate  the  shattered  image 
America  now  has  In  the  eyes  of  its  closest 

friends.  „       ,     , 

One  was  the  sudden  arrival  in  Seoul  or 
two  guests  invited  by  the  understandably 
worried  and  irritated  South  Korean  govern- 
ment after  it  became  clear  the  U.S.  was  in- 
deed a  -draKon  stranded"  in  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident These  visitors  were  top  antl-guerrllla 
exnerts  from  Urael  and  South  Korean  spokes- 
men made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Israel's 
ability  to  cope  with  Arab  trouble-making 
was  somewhat  more  impressive  than  Wash- 
ington's desperation  in  countering  Commu- 
nist nose-tweaking  in  the  "Pueblo"  case. 

The  other  item  was  Insistence  by  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  officials  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  prepare  for  handling  any 
eventuality — even  a  Communist  Chinese  in- 
vasion of  the  ofT-shore  islands  of  Quemoy 
(Kinmen)  and  the  Matsus  or  Taiwan  prop- 
er—without dependence  upon  the  United 
States  The  Chinese  view  was  couched  in  the 
most  diplomatic  language  and  was  made 
known  to  Washington  only  through  a  careful 
translation  of  discussions  and  debates  in  the 
Republic    of    China's    Legislative    Yuan    In 

Taipei. 

In  a  special  plenarv  session  of  that  body. 
Foreign  Minister  Wei  Tao-mlng  assured  leg- 
islators who  were  demanding  a  course  of 
action  independent  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Par  East,  that:  "With  our  armed  forces 
and  the  strategic  position  we  are  holding  we 
liave  our  own  missions  to  perform  In  this 
area  and  kc  aho  have  our  okv.  Kay  In  doing 
things."  I  emphasis  added) 

The  "Pueblo"  incident.  If  viewed  as  an 
isolated  case,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  free  world's  disenchantment  with  Ameri- 
ca's will  or  strength.  The  point  is  that  the 
"Pueblo"  merelv  capped  a  .merles  of  political 
and  milltarv  setbacks,  reverses,  embajrass- 
ments  and "  harassing  (see  WASHINGTON 
REPORT  68-6  of  Pebrtiary  12)  scored  by 
communist-inspired  tall-twlstlng.  iiose- 
tweaklng  satellites  and  militants  bent  on 
making  a  mockery  of  America's  might  in  the 
relentless  effort  to  discredit  and  ultimately 

"burv"  us. 

The   non-Communist  u-orld   has  not   for- 
gotten that  in  1962,  the  U.S.  stood  firm  in  the 


face  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  only  to  reward 
a  Kremlin  back-down  by  guaranteeing  Com- 
munist Cuba's  immunity  from  any  further 
threat  of  liberation  stemming  from  Cuban 
exiles  given  asvlum  on  our  shores. 

The  non-Communi.^t  world  has  lotmd  it 
unnerving,  to  say  the  least,  to  watch 
USA  engage  in  a  llfe-and-death  .-struggle 
with  Communism  in  Vietnam  while  Wash- 
ington signs  nuclear  armaments  treaties  and 
liberalizes  trade  with  Communist-bloc  conn- 
tries,  enabling  the  Reds  to  himnce  and  arm 
North  Vietnam's  aggression 

The  non-Communist  world  is  hardly  con- 
vinced that  Washington  understands  the 
real  threat  to  peace  when  we  .show  such  pub- 
lic concern  for  Red  China's  nuclear  develop- 
ments, obvlouslv  embryonic,  and  go  out  of 
our  way  to  avoid  aiiv  irntalion  of  Peking 
under  the  misapprehen.slon  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  brand  of  Coniniuul.sm  is  dangerously 
aggressive  while  the  .Soviet  Union'.s  Ijr.Mid  i.^ 
moderating  and  mellowing. 

The  non-Connnuni'-t  world  must  ne 
alarmed  and  the  Comtnuni.st  world  has  a 
right  to  be  amazed  when  the  United  .suues 
adheres  to  a  policv  of  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  ^-called  i>arity"  with  the 
US  in  nuclear  missile  strength  and  m  naval 
and  air  power  (see  study  "Tlie  Changing 
Strategic  Milltarv  Balance  USA  vt. 
U.S.S.R."  by  National  Strategy  Comnnttee, 
American  Security  Council). 

It  is  because  of  this  background  that  the 
"Pueblo"  seizure  is  an  incKient  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude in  terms  of  Ainenca".s  image  and  pres- 
tige in  the  eves  ..f  the  world. 

Just  eight  vears  ago  this  sumri-:er.  a  major 
campaign  issue  w.as  the  charge  that  the  U.S. 
w.as  suffering  a  loss  in  popularity  in  some 
parts  of  the  Globe— that  its  image  w.ts  tar- 
nished. Its  prestige  declining.  Today,  otir 
nation's  imaec  and  prestige  have  reached 
such  a  'ow  estate,  and  loss  of  face  so  creat. 
that  this  vear's  political  candidates  mav  lind 
the  .shame  of  it  almoin  too  ,  g-uiizing  lo  ex- 
ploit. 

Yet  it  is  :.n  issue  of  •  urh  vital  >mportance 
that  it  must  be  airrd  in  this  year's  political 
debates  if  onlv  becau.se  the  decline  of  .Amer- 
ica's posture  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer 
if  freedom's  cause  is  to  -urvive. 

As  the  Chinese  proverb  quoted  at  the  out- 
let -^u-^gests.  "When  the  Dragon  'that 
Orienta"l  svmbol  of  power  :nd  leadership)  is 
stranded  in  -hallow  water"  it  is  !io  longer  .a 
Dragon  worth  its  name. 

.Ions-  P.  Lewis. 
.I'soriafc  Editor. 
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to  see  areater  emphasis  placed  on  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  opportunities  to 
promote  an  aggressive  program  to  bring 
more  foreign  visitors  here  to  see  our  own 
magnificent  tourist  attractions. 

In  this  wav,  we  could  not  only  avoid 
imposing  burdensome  restrictions  on 
America's  traveling  public,  but  we  would 
also  prevent  the  almost  certain  retalia- 
tion by  foreign  nations  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  U.S.  travel  tax 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  be  making 
a  real  contribution  toward  bringing  our 
travel  deficit  into  balance  in  a  healthy 
way— that  would  incidentally  promote 
the  additional  ob.iective  of  increasing  na- 
tional understanding  and  good  will  on  an 
effective  people-to-people  basis. 

Because  I  have  always  favored  such 
a  positive  approach  to  solving  our  travel 
deficit  I  was  interested  in  the  thought- 
ful comments  I  recently  received  from  a 
repre.sentative  of  the  American  travel 
industiT  regarding  H.R.  16241.  the  legis- 
lation scheduled  to  be  considered  tomor- 
row bv  the  House  to  extend  the  tax  on 
commercial  air  transportation  abroad 
and  to  reduce  the  personal  exemption 
from  customs  duties  for  residents  travel- 
ing outside  the  countr>' 

Since  these  comments  reflect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  on  H.R.  16241,  as  reported  to  the 
House,  I  believe  they  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  my  fellow  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  request  unanimous  permis- 
sion to  include  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point, 
rhe  ASTA  comments  follow 


Proposed  Travel  Reitriction* 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  southern  Califor- 
iiia.  I  naturally  appreciate  the  value  of 
tourism  in  stimulating  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy and  providing  .iobs  for  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  engaged  in  tourist- 
related  businesses. 

So  when  various  proposals  were  offerea 
this  year  to  impose  a  series  of  taxes  on 
international  travel  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  so-called  travel  deficit.  I  have  tend- 
ed to  favor  what  might  be  called  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  this  admittedly  difficult 

problem.  ^.  „    ^ 

Instead  of  trying  an  essentially  nega- 
tive approach  of  penalizing  Americans 
who  desire  to  travel  abroad,  I  had  hoped 


The  main  features  nf  House  iUsoUitlon 
1C241  the  bill  reported  by  llic  Hou.-c  \\..ys 
and  Means  Committee  which  is  scheduled  for 
floor  action  this  week.  ;ue  the  iinposilion  of 
a  5  percent  tax  on  international  air  trans- 
DOrtation  from  the  United  States  and  the 
reduction  of  the  dutv-free  allowance  from 
$100  to  *10.  These  two  proposals  were  part 
of  the  overall  package  which  was  submitted 
bv  the  Treasurv  Dep.artment  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on   Febru- 

lixv  5 

AST  A  opposed  the  entire  package,  and  we 
arc  ■=tlll  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  -he 
remn.ants  of  it  although,  by  tar  the  m.xst 
obnoxious  part  of  the  proposal  a  tax  on 
tourist  expenditures,  w.is  rejected  by  .ne 
Committee. 

Tlie  5  percent  tninsponatlon  tax  has  .=e.- 
eral  objectionable  features.  First,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  instructions  wh  ch  our 
government  pave  to  Its  delegation  attend  ng 
the  most  recent  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  Conference.  The  instructions 
said,  in  part.  ".At  a  time  when  the  ;»irlines^ 
states  and  ICAO  ;ire  devoting  conslderab.e 
attention  to  principles  .,f  ^^h^^^^'"|'.  ;^^ 
Identification  and  allocation  it  ••vculd  be  an 
anachronism  to  endorse  a  charge  that  does 
not  have  an  identifiable  base  " 

The  Air  Transport  .Association  desci^ibed 
the  proposed  5  percent  transportation  ticket 
tax  in  its  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  as  ""  .  .  'f '^"i^lfJrhS 
the    very    character   the    United    States    has 

sotio'ht  to  discotirage."  

In  addition,  since  the  tax  wc.uld  not  be 
imposed  on  transportation  by  U  b  cKWj^^n^ 
Originating  outside  the  United  S^ate^;  \^  .^^ 
citizens  would  be  encouraged  to  po  to  Canada 
or  Mexico  to  buy  round  trip  tickets  to  points 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  thiisji%oid 
ing  the  'ax.  diverting  business  from  t^S^ 
travel    aeents   and   f^gravatlng   our   balance 
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of  payments  deficit  with  reepect  to  payments 
to  non-U.S.  carriers. 

ASTA's  basic  objection  to  the  reduction  of 
the  duty-free  allowance  to  $10  Is  that  the 
United  States  was  a  participant  In  the  meet- 
ing of  the  OECD  member  countries  at  a 
council  meeting  on  July  20.  1965  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  OECD  should  recom- 
mend to  member  governments  that  the  mini- 
mum duty-free  allowance  should  be  a  uni- 
form $50.  Many  member  countries  of  OECD 
have  already  complied  with  this  recom- 
mendation, and  It  would  be  indeed  unfor- 
tunate If  the  United  States,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  at  this  time,  reduces  its 
minimum  to  SIC  rather  than  the  $50  as 
we  have  agreed  to. 


Medical  Miracles  Need  the  Help  of  the 
Law 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  events  in  heart  transplantation  in 
Capetown.  South  Africa  and  in  the 
United  States  liave  captured  the  admira- 
tion and  imas-'ination  of  all  of  us.  How- 
ever, since  medical  prourcss  has  outpaced 
the  law  in  the  field  of  medical  trans- 
plants, it  is  apparent  that  lawmakers 
should  mo\e  to  adopt  new  safesiuards  for 
*  the  protection  of  doctors,  donors,  and 
the  community. 

The  president  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  PittsburKh.  Pa.,  the 
Honorable  Henrj-  Ellenbogen,  delivered 
a  fascinating  paper  on  this  subject  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Medical  Legal  So- 
ciety of  Japan  and  the  Pittsburgh  In- 
stitute of  Legal  Medicine  on  April  2  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  calling  for  new  medico- 
legal cooperaion  in  this  endeavor,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  donors  con.sent 
banks  and  body  parts  banks  in  everj.' 
metropolitan  area. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Judge  Ellenbogen's  stirring 
address : 

Medical  Miracles  Need  the  Help  of  the  Law 
(By  Hon.  Henry  Ellenbogen.  president  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Allegheny 
County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
(Note. — An  address  prepared  for  delivery 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Medical-Legal  So- 
ciety of  Japan  and  The  Pittsburgh  Institute 
of  Legal  Medicine  In  the  Keldanren  Hall, 
Tokyo.  Japan,  at  11:30  A.M.  Tuesday,  April 
2,  1968.  President  Judge  Ellenbogen  cites  the 
need  for  legal  safeguards  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding field  of  transplant  surgery,  and  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  unique  system 
of  central  Donors'  Consent  Banks  to  be  op- 
erated in  conjunction  with  multiple  Body 
Parts  Banks  in  every  metropolitan  center. ) 

Through  Xn  ages  and  In  every  clime,  man 
has  looked  to  the  stars  and  hoped  for  Im- 
mortality. 

Egj-ptlan  pharaohs  as  early  as  4000  B.C. 
dreamed  of  Immortality  and  hoped  to  achieve 
it  with  hieroglyphic  appeals  to  their  gods. 
Carved  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs  we  find 
this  exhortation  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead: 
"Let  Life  Rise  Out  of  Death".  The  wealth  of 
the  pharaohs,  however,  could  not  buy  the 
priceless  opportunity  given  many  dying  men 
today  to  extend  their  years  through  the  gift 
of  a  new  heart,  a  new  kidney,  or  new  blood. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  New  Testament  (I  Corinthians,  xv,  26) 
says  the  "last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is 
death".  Modern  scientific  achievements  give 
us  hope  th.it,  lu.in  may  some  ciav  defeat  that 
"List  enemy"  While  upphiuding  today's  med- 
ical miracles,  we  who  are  concerned  with  the 
law  would  be  reml.ss  in  our  duties  to  society 
If  we  failed  to  point  out  that  much  of  today's 
most  promising  achievements  are  occurring 
in  an  area  where  the  legal  guidelines  are  at 
best  faint  .aid  indistinct 

The  Hippocratic  Oath— that  a  physician 
do  everything  m  his  i>ower  to  save  life,  to 
restore  health  .md  to  alleviate  suffering — may 
be  the  surgeon's  guiding  :!tar.  but  it  is  not 
adequate  to  enable  lilm  to  find  his  way 
through  the  legal  maze  he  has  created  by 
his  own  ingenuity. 

THE   GIFT   (IF   LIFE  ITSELF,    A   SIRCICAL   PEAK 

The  ultimate  surgical  procedure — the 
tran.splantatlon  of  a  human  heart— may  pro- 
long a  useful  life  tor  months,  or  even  years. 
But  this  breakthrough,  a  surgical  ixchleve- 
ment  without  p.u-allel  in  all  the  annals  of 
mankind,  poses  vastly  Important,  difficult 
and  serious  medical,  legal  and  moral  ques- 
tions that  demand  immediate  answers. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  clock  to  December 
3,  1967,  and  examine  some  of  these  questions 
which  Dr.  Clirlstlaan  Neethllng  Barnard  an- 
swered so  dramatically  in  his  successful 
transplantation  of  a  young  woman's  heart  to 
replace  that  of  a  dying  man  in  the  Groote 
Schuur  Hospital  in  Capetown.  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Barnard  knew  that  Louis  Washkansky 
had  at  best  only  a  few  months  to  live.  His 
heart  could  not  get  enough  blood  through 
his  closed  and  clogged  coronary  arteries. 
Since  he  knew  he  was  dying,  Washkansky 
eagerly  .igreed  to  the  drastic  surgery  that 
would  literally  take  away  his  heart.  ■ 

The  donor  of  a  healthy  heart.  Denlse  Ann 
Darvall  25,  critically  injured  when  struck  by 
.1  speeding  car,  was  barely  ilive  when  brought 
to  the  Groote  .Schuur  Hospital.  Her  head  and 
brain  were  almost  completely  destroyed.  Be- 
cause of  this  condition,  her  father  signed  the 
consent  agreement  for  the  transplant  at- 
tempt. Dr.  Barnard  and  his  surgical  team 
now  had  the  opportunity  they  had  so  long 
.iwalted. 

The  fact  that  Louis  Washkansky  later 
succumbed  does  not  detract  from  their  ac- 
complishment or  their  place  in  history  for 
the  first  successful  transplantation  of  a 
human  heart.  Double  pneumonia  took  Mr. 
Washkansky's  life  18  days  after  the  his- 
toric operation,  but  there  was  no  failure 
in  the  strong  and  steady  beat  of  Denlse 
Darvall's   transplanted  heart! 

Tlie  eyes  of  the  world  are  currently  again 
focussed  on  Dr.  Barnard.  A  Capetown  den- 
tist. Dr.  Philip  Blalberg.  now  apparently 
gaining  in  health  and  again  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  his  own  home,  was  able  to  leave 
the  Groote  Schuur  Hospital  74  days  after 
Dr.  Barnard  had  planted  another  man's 
heart  In  his  breast. 

SUCCESS    RAISES    PROBLEMS 

Such  dramatic  progress,  which  Is  inspir- 
ing other  surgical  teams  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  duplicate  such  operations,  de- 
mands that  our  legal  and  medical  leaders 
find  some  new  answers  to  problems  society 
never  had  to  face  before. 

Of  paramount  Importance  Is  agreement 
on  when  exactly  does  death  occur?  Only 
rarely  is  this  determination  of  judicial  con- 
cern. The  law's  Involvement  with  such  ques- 
tions is  generally  months  or  even  years  after 
life  is  extinct  by  any  definition. 

Doctors  say  there  are  two  deaths;  A  clini- 
cal death  when  spontaneous  respiration  has 
ceased  and  the  heart  no  longer  beats:  a 
biological  death  when  the  tissues  no  longer 
respond  to  stimulators,  respirators,  and  other 
resuscitatlve  devices. 

The    attending    doctor    must    determine 
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when  clinical  death  occurs.  Vital  organs,  U 
they  are  to  be  of  any  value  as  transplants, 
must  be  removed  as  soon  after  clinical  death 
as  possible  ...  or  as  near  biological  death 
as  possible. 

doctors'  DECISIO.NS  may  IKAD  TO  LITIGATION 

A  wrong  decision  at  this  critical  point  may 
lay  the  doctor  open  to  public  criticism,  cen- 
sure bv  his  colleagues,  possible  prosecution, 
the  label  of  killer  or  euthanaslst,  and  legal 
action  bv  the  patient's  next  of  kin. 

World  Health  Organization  regulations  de- 
tine  deatii  as  the  permanent  disappearance 
of  life  without  the  chance  of  resuscitation. 
But  our  doctors  must  be  given  legal  criteria 
to  utilize  in  making  such  decisions. 

Black's  Law  Dictionary  defines  death  as 
"the  ces.sation  of  life:  the  ceasinj;  to  exi.st; 
defined  by  physicians  as  the  total  stoppage 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  animal  and  vital  functions  con- 
.^equent  thereon,  such  as  respiration,  pulsa- 
tion, etc." 

LEGAL  GUIDEI  INES  ARE  INADEQVATE 

Some  legal  authorities  simply  say  that  a 
patient  is  dead  when  the  doctor  says  he  is 
de.id.  Some  of  our  state  laws  prescribe  tests 
t,o  determine  whether  death  has  occurred, 
but  many  still  lack  any  legally  defined 
criteria. 

The  fact  remains  that  doctors  h.ave  tre- 
quently  revived  some  patients  whose  hearts 
and  respiration  have  ceased.  Other  hearts, 
aided  by  machines,  have  been  kept  pumping 
for  extended  periods  after  recovery  from 
brain  damage  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Barnard  told  a  nation-wide  TV  audi- 
ence in  the  United  States  in  January  that 
he  could  have  restarted  donor  Denlse  Dar- 
vall's heart,  but  that  it  would  soon  have 
stopped  again  because  her  brain  was  dead. 

Under  South  African  law.  according  to 
Dr.  Barnard,  a  patient  Is  dead  when  he  has 
no  reflexes.  Is  no  longer  breathing,  and  his 
heart  has  stopped.  Dr.  Barnard  said  that  his 
hospital  team  faithfully  applied  these  cri- 
teria In  the  case  of  Denlse  Darvall  (Time, 
Jan.  5.  19681 . 

IITPOXIC    ORGANS    ARE    VALVELESS 

Every  day  we  read  of  surgical  teams  or 
first-aid  squads  resuscitating  persons  whose 
hearts  have  stopped.  Some  lack  of  oxygen 
causes  deterioration  or  damage,  a  surgeon 
wants  a  donor's  heart  as  fresh  as  possible  for 
transplants— that  is.  within  minutes  of  death. 
Other  vital  organs  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
liver  must  not  become  hypoxic  and  hence 
useless  by  remaining  in  the  body  too  long 
after  death. 

In  manv  parts  of  the  world  doctors  are 
certainly  treading  on  shaky  legal  ground  by 
any  unilateral  attempt  to  define  death  aa 
cessation  of  brain  activity.  Since  medical 
progress  has  outpaced  the  law  in  the  field 
of  medical  transplants  and  the  use  of  human 
organs  and  tissues,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  our  lawmakers  agree  on  a  new 
and  more  precise  definition  of  death  and 
when  It  occurs. 

Physicians,  motivated  by  the  highest  ideals 
of  service  to  mankind,  must  be  protected  by 
law.  The  ground  rules  for  transplantations 
must  be  established.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  deny  the  basic  rir.hts  of  humanity 
to  the  dying. 

TIME    IS    VITAL    FOR    SUCCESS 

A  surgeon  who  tackles  the  transplanting 
of  a  human  heart  has  at  best  only  30  minutes 
to  take  the  first  vital  step— removal  of  the 
heart  from  the  donor's  body  There  is  no 
time  for  consultations  or  debate  over  whether 
the  heart  donor  is  legally  dead. 

The  odds  are  already  tremendously  against 
the  success  of  such  an  operation.  The  surgi- 
cal team  must  not  only  be  trained  and  alert, 
but  it  must  await  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  two  patients  with  compatible  blood  typee. 


The  problem  is  further  complicated  in 
that  one  of  these  patients  must  b^  doomed 
to  die  of  some  disease  that  has  not  Evolved 
Lis  heart.  The  second  must  be  foon^ef  ^° 
die     of     incurable     and     irreversible     heart 

disease.  .      .  .  „ 

The  moral  and  ethical  questions  raised  by 
heart  transplants  are  many  and  varied.  Since 
ancient  times  the  poet  has  ascribed  man- 
kind's noblest  qualities  and  emotions  to  the 
heart  Todav's  science-orientated  society  is 
more  inclined  to  consider  the  heart  nothing 
more  than  a  muscular  pump  without  soul 
or  personality. 

VATICAN    APPROVES    HEART    TRANSPLANTS 

The  Vatican  newspaper.  L'Oservatore 
Romano,  supported  this  view  with  the  ob- 
fervation  that  "the  heart  is  a  physiological 
orc'an  and  its  function  is  purely  mechanical  . 
(Time  Dec  15,  19671.  FTirthermore.  Pope 
Paul  VI  personally  told  Dr.  Barnard:  ''I 
bless  vour  achievement,  and  I  invite  you  to 
proceed  along  the  same  road,  doing  good^  as 
you  have  up  to  now."   (Time.  Feb.  9,   1968). 

Although  the  heart  may  be  only  a  pump, 
It  is  more  essential  to  life  in  the  Immediate 
temporal  sense  than  any  other  organ  even 
the  brain.  To  transplant  a  new  heart  In  the 
chest  of  a  dvlne  man  is  the  gift  of  life  itself. 
This  ethical  and  moral  problem  confronts 
the  surgeon  whenever  he  selects  a  person 
to  be  uiven  a  new  chance  at  life. 

This  is  no  easy  decision,  for  specialists 
estimate  that  500.000  adults  In  the  United 
States  are  dving  each  year  of  coronary 
disease.  In  addition.  6.000  to  7,000  children 
are  dying  of  Incurable  heart  defects  (Time, 
Jan.  5,  1968) 


WHO    GETS    THE    CHANCE    FOR    A    NEW    LIFE? 

With  no  prospect  of  more  than  a  few 
thousand  hearts  becoming  available,  how  do 
you  select  those  who  will  get  a  new  heart? 

Most  physicians  say  they  would  select  the 
person  most  urgently  In  need  of  a  new  heart, 
whose  physical  condition  offered  the  best 
chance  for  a  successful  transplantation,  and 
who  would  be  most  useful  to  society  should 
his  life-span  be  extended. 

Life  is  certainly  not  assured  the  proposed 
recipient.  His  heart  must  be  cut  out,  which 
Is  tantamount  to  killing  him.  Consider,  too, 
that  while  his  life  is  ebbing  away  he  still 
must  be  strong  enough  to  endure  the  most 
drastic  surgery  yet  devised  by  man.  The  sur- 
gical team,  trying  its  best  to  give  him  a 
Shance  for  a  new  and  healthy  life,  will  n 
effect  have  killed  him  If  the  transplant  falls. 

BURDEN    OP   DECISION    NOT    FOR   OPERATING   TEAM 

The  decisions  concerning  the  donor  and 
donee  should  be  left  to  an  Independent 
CTOup  of  medical  experts  none  of  whom  are 
dlrectlv  engaged  In  the  transplant  procedure. 
As  disinterested  judges,  these  doctors  would 
examine  the  prospective  heart  donor  and 
prospective  recipient,  taking  this  heavy  bur- 
den of  decision  completely  away  from  the 
operating  team. 

surgeons  now  predict  that  successful  lung 
transplants  are  a  distinct  possibility  A  pa- 
tient at  the  university  of  Mississippi  Medical 
center  lived  for  18  days  after  such  an 
operation. 

in  other  transplants,  surgeons  have  been 
mo^e  successful.  More  than  1.200  kidney 
transplants  have  been  reported  since  1954 
with  600  of  them  In  the  United  States  So 
far  about  half  of  these  patients  have  lived 
at  least  two  years  after  the  operation. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  Persons 
die  in  the  United  States  each  year  who  nitght 
be  saved  by  kidney  transplanta.  Medical  au- 
thorities estimates  range  all  the  w-ay  from 
6  000  to  20.000.  A  more  definite  estimate  Is 
that  no  more  than  450  patients  received  kid- 
ney transplants.  A  major  factor  here  is  that 
the  donor  and  the  donee  have  to  be  In  the 
same  hospital  because  It  is  Impossible  to  keep 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  kidney  more  than  four  hours  after  it  Is 
removed  from  the  donor. 

DEAF   PEOPLE   MADE  TO    HEAR   IN    ISRAEL 

in  this  fast-mo vin«  age   of  medical  mir- 
acles four  Israeli  doctors  on  March  21,  1968. 
Enounced    another    milestone    In    surgical 
oroeress— thev   said   they   had   succeeded   in 
making   deaf  "people   hear   again   by    trans- 
Santmg   eardrums    from   dead    bodies   into 
fheir  middle  ears.  They  reported  three  such 
successful  operations,  the  first  being  a  trans- 
plant from  the  body  of  a  -'S-year-old  mam 
'^Such    medical    progress    is    '"deed    most 
promising  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
oiat  work  in  the  field  of  organ  transplanta 
Will  be  retarded  until  there  is  a  'satisfactory 
legal    clarification    of    many    matters.    The 
rlghta  of  the  donors,  both  live  and  cadaver 
and  those  of  the  potential  recipients,  must 
be  spelled  out  In  detail.  A  widespread  educa- 
tional   campaign    is    also    necessary    to    en- 
courage   more    people    to    give    their   bodies 
and  their  organs  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  condemning  to  the  grave  vital 
organs  which  can  preserve  another  person  s 
life  through  a  transplant  operation. 

NEW  LAWS  NEEDED  TO  PROTECT  DOCTORS 

I  must  point  out  that  if  state  legislators 
do  not  adopt  such  ground  rules  and  the  in- 
crease in  transplant  cjperations  .ontinues  at 
the  present  pace,  there  will  be  a  proliferation 
of  damage  actions  and  claims  of  malpractice 
against  physicians. 

Most  states  prohibit  under  J^tatutory  or 
common  law  any  ,.ct  that  deprives  .■.  i)er£on 
of  a  part  of  his  bodv  without  his  .specific 
consent,  unless  the  procedure  is  necessary 
for  preserving  his  life  or  health. 

Man's  proprietary  right  to  his  body  has 
been  raised  to  an  almost  sacred  level,  ^"Ith 
the  result  that  any  unauthorized  touching 
of  the  bodv  of  another  is  an  actionable 
wrong  Our  laws  in  this  regard  require  that 
a  hospital  or  surgeon  must  obtain  the  in- 
formed consent  of  the  patient  or  his  legal 
euardian  beiore  i.ny  medical  or  surgical  pro- 
cedure can  be  performed.  Any  unauthorized 
extension  of  the  procedure  hv  the  >i°fplla  s 
•agents  or  the  surgeon  will  subject  both  to 
an  action  for  damages  lor  the  unauthorized 
act 
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USE  OF  CADAVER  PARTS  POSES  LEGAL  PROBLEM 

The  law  both  case  and  statui.ory,  appears 
clearly  estabhshed  in  the  area  of  consent.  I 
would  say  that  a  doctor  who  obtains  the 
informed  "consent  of  the  patient  or  his  guar- 
dian to  transplant  the  kidney  from  another 
person  is  protected  from  legal  liability  to  the 

'^^ComSl'ex  legal  problems  arise,  however 
from  the  continuing  search  to  -.btain  donors 
of  healthy  kidnevs  to  replace  malfunction- 
ing kidneys.  The  shortage  of  kidney  donors 
has  forced  surgeons  lo  develop  techniques 
and  procedures  for  transplanting  kldne>s 
?"om  dead  or  cadaver  donors.  While  th  s 
source  of  body  organs  is  most  aesirable.  it 
does  force  the  doctors  involved  lo  consider 
the  possible  legal  involvements  that  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  body  of 
the  dece.ased  donor. 

\  total  of  40  states  have  passed  laws  that 
allow  any  individual  to  will  his  hody  or 
eyes  to  medical  science.  Other  states  still 
fillow  common  law  rules  which  do  not  recoc- 
nlze  the  dead  human  body  as  property  which 
can  be  disposed  of  as  merchandise.  :  'Cadaver 
nulllus  in  bonis",  no  one  can  have  a  rich. 
of  property  in  a  corpse.  I 

Under  common  and  statutory  law,  the 
survivlne  spouse  or  next  of  kin  has  a  right 
to  possession  of  a  body  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  it  >  It  must  not  be  mutilated  in  any 


•  Pettigrew  vs.  Pettlgrew.  207  Pa.  Supreme 
Court  313  (1904)  Leschey  vs.  Leschey.  374 
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way  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  time 
it  is  turned  over  to  the  proper  person  for 
burial.  This  means  that  it  Is  »nrK)^s''''«J,''^ 
a  man  to  dispose  of  his  body  after  his  death 
in  1^'  manner  which  will  violate  the  right 
of  his' spouse  or  next  of  kin  to  bury  the  body. 
The  American  Medical  Association  s  Law  Di- 
vision recommends  that  an  executed  docu- 
ment such  .is  a  will  is  neces.sary  ior  the 
testamentary  disposition  of   the   body. 

LAWS     NEEDED    TO    CARRY     OUT    DONOR'S    WISHES 

■What  we  actually  need  is  a  model  law  that 
N.-ould  give  any  person  or  his  kin  the  right 
to  donate  his  body  or  any  organs  '«'•  medical 
use  It  would  protect  doctors  irom  lawsuits 
nd  other  legal  pressures.  This  law  should 
even  go  so  far  as  to  permit  qualined  coroners 
periorminu  necessary  autopsies  to  remove 
organs  needed  for  medical  purposes  but  not 
r  the  autopsy.  The  law  should  also  include 
■m  escape  clause  to  permit  a  person  t/D  change 
ms  mind  and  revoke  such  a  decision  before 

"'"rfnight  point  out  that  the  ^-eneral   A^- 
.semblv    of    I'ennsvlvanla   enacted    the     E>e 
Bank  or  Bodv  Part  Bank  Law"  which  states. 
••Whenever  any  person  shall.  In  a  wUl  or 
other   written   instrument,    direct   that   any 
part  of  his  remains  be  given  for  tlie  use  of 
any  non-protit  eye  bank  or  body  Pa«  ^ank^ 
the  person  or  per.^ons  otherwise  entitled  to 
control   the   disposition   of    the   remains   of 
such  decedent  shall  faithfully  and  promptly 
carry    !ut    the   directions   of    the    decedent, 
and."  if  such  instructions  are  contained  in  a 
will    thev  shall  be  immediately  carried  out. 
regkrdleis  of  the  validity  of  the  will  In  other 
respects  or    .f  the  fact  that  the  w'"  ■"'^V  »°^ 
be  offered   for  or  admitted   to  i-robate  until 
a  later  date."   >  Act   1959.  Nov.  :i0.  P.L.   1617. 
sec    1    35  P.S.  .-^c   5001). 

This  Act  recognizes  the  fact  that  prompt 
action  must  be  taken  to  preserve  body  parts 
for  any  future  use. 

LAW    MUST   (.ROW    WrrH    PROGRESS 

without  going  further  Into  the  fascinat- 
ing field  of  transplant  surgery  '"■  "^''^^^ 
transDlant-s  I  want  to  urge  you  today  to 
lend  even  effort  to  sec  that  the  law  keeps 
iiace  with  medical  progress. 
'  Justice  Benj.unln  X.  Cardozo  recopn  z^ 
that  the  law  must  meet  changing  conditions 
in  other  fields  when  he  said:  "Existing  rules 
and  principles  ran  give  us  ""r  Present  loca- 
tion, our  bearings,  our  latitude  and  long  - 
tude.  The  mn  that  shelters  for  the  "Ig^t  Is 
not  the  lourneys  end.  The  law,  like  the 
traveler,  must  be  ready  for  the  sorrow.  It 
must  have  the  principle  of  growth.  (Car- 
dozo. Growth  of  the  Law  20  (1924)  _l 

To  be  •ready  for  the  morrow  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  legal  -'''^djnedical  pro- 
fessions in  evolving  a  practicable  -^d  v.ork 
able  procedure  for  transplant  surgery  v.ithm 
the  framework  -f  the  law.  As  a  hrst  step,  I 
propose  that  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of 
our  most  knowledgeable  legal  and  medical 
leaders  be  named  by  the  bar  associations 
and  the  medical  societies  in  every  metropoli- 
tan community. 

This  committee  would  draft  new  laws  per- 
mlttmg  persons  so  desiring  to  contribute 
^eir  bodies  after  death  to  a  central  human 
organ,  parts  and  tissue  bank  for  the  use  of 
suffering  humanity. 

DEPOSIT  OF  CONSENT  DECLARATIONS  ENCOURAGED 

Of  Utmost  importance  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  immediate  "f  after 
clinical  death  and  before  biological  death 
of  the  donor's  body  "ndvmi  organs.  It  Is 
not  practical  to  do  this  through  a  J>"_Sev- 
eral  davs  ordinarily  transpire  after  death  be- 
fore  the  executors  read  the  will  «nd,";^°7/° 
carry  out  Ita  provisions.  In  our  society  It  Is 
considered  almost  obscene  to  probe  the  con- 
tenta  of  a  will  before  the  funeral. 

?  propose  that  we  solve  this  Problem  by 
providing  for  some  form  of  con^ent^-a  bind- 
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Ing  written  declaration.  Tills  consent  declara- 
tion would  become  effective  upon  clinical 
death.  It  would  deny  the  next  of  kin  any 
opportunity  to  circumvent  the  express  wishes 
of  the  donor  concerning  the  disposition  of 
his  body. 

The  voluntary  consent  of  the  prospective 
donor  must  be  properly  obtained  after  he  Is 
carefully  advised  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposal.  It  is  highly  Important  that 
this  written  consent  document  be  deposited 
where  it  Is  readily  available  to  all  the  hos- 
pitals, medical  Institutions  and  qualified  phy- 
sicians in  a  particular  community.  I  recom- 
mend this  be  done  by  establishing  and  oper- 
ating a  Donor's  Consent  Bank.  This  would 
be  a  central  agency  where  doctunents  of 
consent  for  the  use  of  bodies  or  any  parts  of 
the  body  would  be  filed  Immediately  upon 
execution  and  would  be  readily  available  to 
the  entire  medical  community. 

COMPUTERS    TO    SPEED    THANSPLANTS 

Since  time  la  of  the  essence,  I  suggest  the 
use  of  a  computer  system  where  the  names 
of  donors,  the  parts  of  the  body  donated. 
and  other  pertinent  information  could  be 
retrieved  In  a  matter  of  milliseconds. 

With  the  death  of  a  pro.spectlve  donor 
Imminent,  a  surgeon  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  a  strong,  healthy  heart,  a  kid- 
ney, etc.,  could  dial  a  certain  designated 
telopbon*  number  and  get  the  information 
lmmedla»elv.  Various  fail-safe  provisions 
should  be  utilized  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
error.  Since  a  man's  Social  Security  number 
Is  his  alone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
perhaps  this  number  should  be  used  for  posi- 
tive Identlflcatton.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  finds  it  a  fail-safe  means  of  iden- 
tifying taxpayers. 

As  part  'of  the  operation  of  the  Consent 
Banks.  I  strongly  urge  discretion  in  any 
publicity  involving  transplant  operations. 
The  doiior  and  his  family  might  well  be 
proud  of  his  contribution  to  the  bank,  but 
any  announcement  should  originate  with 
them.  Publicity  regarding  the  donee,  espe- 
cially in  any  heart  transplant,  is  another 
matter.  Pew  would  argue  that  it  Is  wrong 
to  announce  that  a  dying  man  has  been 
given  a  new  heart,  but  It  is  debatable 
whether  we  should  Identify  the  donor.  The 
bereaved  family  might  be  greatly  disturbed 
by  such  Identification.  Such  publicity  also 
might  discourage  many  prospective  donors 
from  signing  consent  agreements.  Anonymity 
also  would  protect  the  surgeon  from  pos- 
sible censure  ibout  the  decisions  he  must 
make  in  such  operations. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AID  PROPOSED 

Because  of  their  Importance  and  the  prob- 
lems Involved,  both  the  Donors'  Consent 
Banks  and  the  Body  Parts  Banks  should  be 
centrally  established  and  operated.  Laws 
should  lay  down  tmlform  standards  and 
practices.  Federal  and  State  financial  help 
should  be  made  available  in  a  matter  so 
vital  to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

Establishing  and  operating  such  banks 
would  accelerate  the  work  of  many  medical 
centers  in  the  field  of  transplantation.  Al- 
ready we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  surgi- 
cal success  In  transplanting  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas  and  the  duodenum.  Blood  trans- 
fuslans.  bone  marrow  Implants,  bone  and 
skin  grafts — which  are  all  transplants — are 
accepted  as  routine.  So  are  grafts  of  the 
corneas  of  the  eyes  and  the  dura,  the  en- 
Telope  enclosing"  the  brain.  With  science 
progressing  at  such  a  rate,  as  it  is  now.  per- 
haps some  day  heart  transplants  will  be 
viewed  as  more  or  less  routine  surgery 

A  bin  now  In  the  United  States  Senate's 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  pro- 
poses creating  a  National  Commission  of 
Transplantation  and  Artificial  Organs.  This 
Is  an  attempt  on  a  national  level  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  I  have  outlined 
today.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  grass-roots 
approach  spear-headed   by   a   task   force   of 
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doctors  and  lawyer.<;  who  can  quickly  marshal 
and  utilize  .ill  the  resources  of  our  great 
professional  organizjitions  in  a  practicable 
and  workable  manner  that  will  be  beneficial 
unmecliately. 

The  sooner  we  safeguard  the  surgeon  with 
proper  law.';  and  proceed  witli  the  establish- 
ment of  central  Donors'  Consent  Banks  and 
multiple  Body  Parts  Banks,  the  sooner  man- 
kiiKi  will  benefit  from  today's  medical  mir- 
acles, llie  law  must  keep  pace  with  mod- 
ern science.  That  is  our  challenge.  That 
should  be  our  goal. 

The  eminent  Chinese  philosopher 
Chunag-tzu  :n  400  B.C.  aptly  summed  up 
the  crux  of  today's  promise  when  he  said; 

"Life  follow.s  upon  death.  Death  is  the 
beginning  of  life.  Who  knows  when  the  end 
is  reached?" 
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Renegotiation  Board  Continues  To  Save 
Taxpayer  Money 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
considering  the  future  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  it  is  particularly  fitting  to 
note  the  day-to-day  successes  of  these 
"silent  watchdoss  of  the  Treasury."  The 
Board,  which  was  created  in  1951  to  pre- 
vent excess  profits  from  accruing  to  de- 
fense, space,  and  atomic  energy  contrac- 
tors, has  in  the  last  few  weeks  been  up- 
held on  three  cases  of  excess  profits  in 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Most  of  the  Board's  work  of  saving  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  done  -silently,  without 
cases  going  to  court.  Since  its  inception, 
the  Board  has  made  a  total  of  3,755  de- 
terminations of  excess  profits  which  have 
resulted  in  the  return  to  the  Treasury 
of  S950  million;  89.9  percent  of  these  de- 
terminations were  accepted  by  the  com- 
panies concerned  without  appeal.  Even 
when  the  Board's  determinations  are 
contested  in  the  Tax  Court,  the  Board 
has  a  winning  record.  Of  tlie  111  cases 
which  have  been  disposed  of  as  of  July  1, 
1967.  the  Board  was  upheld  in  65  cases; 
the  Board's  findings  were  increased  in 
6  cases,  and  decreased — but  not  thrown 
out — in  40  cases.  This  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  Board's  competence  and 
excellence. 

I  have  attached  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
April  3.  1968.  describing  these  three  most 
recent  successes  of  the  Renegotiatiorf 
Board  in  its  constant  struggle  to  save  the 
taxpayer's  dollar : 

Three     Ordered     To     Repay     $1.3     Mn.LlON 
PRoms 

I  By  Sanford  Watzni:-in ) 

Washington. — The  Renegotiation  Board 
has  been  upheld  on  three  cases  of  excess 
profits  and  a  fourth  .ippeal  was  filed  at  U.S. 
T.ix  Court  :n  the  last  few  weeks. 

Ordered  to  repay  SI  million  to  the  federal 
treasury  w.ss  the  Hess  Oil  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
formerly  the  Oliver  Corp..  a  subcontractor 
on  an  .\;r  Force  procurement. 

T:de-Bay,  Inc.  a  piping  contractor  In 
-Alaska,  .md  Associated  Testing  Laboratories. 
Inc..  which  did  missile  work,  were  directed 
:o  rebate  $150,000  each  to  the  government. 

The  new  appeal  was  filed  by  Transducer 
Patents  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  which  the  board 


has  dunned  for  $770,000  for  fiscal  years  1957 
through  1964. 

In  the  first  c.ise  the  Oliver  Corp.  and  a 
.subsidiary  received  a  subcontract  to  build 
frsehigep  for  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co..  which 
Itself  has  a  record  at  the  b.i.Td  for  profiteer- 
ing. 

The  board  asserted  that  Oliver  overstated 
its  costs  by  $1  million  in  !<'54,  one  reason 
being  that  it  Improperly  charged  off  some 
advertising  as  an  expense.  Company  profits 
reviewed  by  the  board  that  year  totaled  S50.3 
million. 

The  case  of  .Associated  Testing,  which  did 
work  on  the  Pershing  missile,  dated  from 
1961.  It  realized  a  profit  that  year  of  5406,795, 
or  24.3'    ,  the  board  charged. 

Tide-Bav  was  said  to  have  made  a  profit  of 
$323,455  in  1954.  Its  major  contracts  were  for 
piping  and  storage  of  oil  at  Elelson  Air  Force 
Base,  Alaska. 

Transducer  was  organized  in  1952  to  pur- 
chase five  patents  from  the  Curtlss-Wright 
Corp.  for  .$135,000.  It  then  licen.'sed  these 
patents  to  Statham  Instruments  Inc.  and 
proceeded  to  collect  royalties. 

It  was  these  payments,  amounting  to  $2.1 
million,  that  were  challenged  by  the  board, 
which  asserted  that  Transducer  reported 
total  costs  of  $231  for  the  years  at  issue. 

The  board  said: 

"The  contractor  (Transducer)  had  no  em- 
ployes, and  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
administrative  services  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  business  was  performed  by 
(Transducer's)  general  partner.  Lotils  D. 
Statham.  who  was  also  president,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  and  major  stockholder  of  the 
related  corp.  (Statham  Instruments)." 

In  its  petition.  Transducer  denied  that  It 
made  any  excess  profits,  and  It  disputed  some 
statements  made  by  the  board. 


Toward  a  Stable  Budget  Policy 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
past  time  for  the  administration  to  give 
serious  attention  to  achieving  a  stable 
monetary  policy. 

The  administration's  policies  to  date 
have  fostered  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  serious  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits, and  a  crisis  in  gold.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  under  such  a  program. 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  U.S. 
economy  was  presented  in  February  1968 
by  Dr.  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  vice  president 
of  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  in  a  speech  presented  to 
the  Boston  Economics  Club.  Entitled 
"The  U.S.  Economy  in  Disarray,"  the 
speech  concentrates  on  the  specific  prob- 
lem areas  I  have  mentioned  above. 

I  offer  Dr.  Sprinkel's  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues: 

The  U.S.  Economy  in  Disarray 
(Speech  by  Dr.  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel) 

INTRODUCTION 

February,  1968  marked  the  completion  of 
seven  years  of  continuous  economic  expan- 
sion fjf  the  U.S.  economy.  Never  has  the  na- 
tion experienced  a  more  productive  era,  a 
wider  sharing  of  worldly  goods  nor  greater 
concern  about  the  underprivileged.  Yet  the 
mood  of  businessmen  and  economists  In  the 
U.S.  is  one  of  unrest,  disappointment,   and 


fear  of  the  future.  Never  has  it  been  more 
clear  that  serious  economic  problems  can 
develop  despite  a  high  and  rising  GNP. 

This  paper  will  concentrate  on  three  prob- 
lem areas— inflation,  high  interest  rates,  gold 
.md  the  balance  of  payments,  a-s  well  as  pro- 
posed remedies.  It  will  be  .irgued  that  ap- 
plication of  "New  Econom'.cs"  principles  Is 
largelv  responsible  for  giving  us  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  mightiest  economy  In  the 
history  of  the  world  in  avoidable  disarray. 
Not  onlv  are  the  theoretical  underpinnings 
of  the  "New  Economics"  on  shaky  pround. 
but  contrarv  to  recent  arguments  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  their  applica- 
tion has  not  been  consistently  In  the  right 
direction  even  though  admittedly  of  inap- 
propriate intensity.  Obviously,  unanimous 
agreement  with  these  jiropositlons  Is  unob- 
tainable but  disenchantment  with  the  "New 
Economics"  does  appear  to  be  rapidly  de- 
veloping as  serious  problems  abound  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity. 

Before  arguing  the  above  positions,  let  me 
define  what  I  mean  bv  the  "New  Economics". 
The  hallmark  of  the  "New  Economics"  Is 
that  economic  policy-makers  now  know 
enough  to  properly  prescribe  and  frequently 
adjust  economic  policies  so  as  to  consistently 
add  Just  the  right  amount  of  economic  stim- 
ulus or  restraint.  Second,  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics", utilizing  the  Keyneslan  analytical 
framework,  places  fiscal  policy  In  the  King 
Pin  role  while  minimizing  the  stabilization 
role  of  monetary  policy.  Finally,  from  time 
to  time  the  "New  Economics"  argues  the  Im- 
ixisltlon  of  wage-price  guidelines  and  other 
direct  controls  and  persuasion  will  lower  the 
infiatlon  threshold  and  contribute  In  a  sig- 
nificant way  to  the  attainment  of  economic 
stability. 

BRIEF    REVIEV.-    1961    TO    MID-1965 

Let  us  first  review  a  recent  period  charac- 
terized liv  economic  euphoria  when  the  econ- 
omy performed  well  and  "fine-tuning"  estab- 
lished its  favorable,  if  undeserved,  image. 

Due  largely  to  monetary-fiscal  actions 
taken  in  1960  and  early  1961,  the  economy 
began  recovery  in  March  1961  and  lor  over 
four  years  maintained  well  balanced  nonln- 
flatlonary  growth.  Economic  policies  were 
appropriately  expansive  since  there  was  sub- 
stantial underemployment  of  productive  re- 
sources. The  money  supply  grew  at  a  mod- 
erate but  adequate  3r  annual  rate  in  con- 
trast to  about  1 ' .  during  the  preceding  eight 
years.  The  Federal  budget  was  in  a  deficit 
position  and  a  sizeable  tax  cut  became  effec- 
tive in  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  only  pause  in  expansion  occurred  in 
the  latter"  part  of  1962  following  a  sharp 
though  temporary  decline  in  monetary 
growth.  Despite  fears  the  economy  was 
headed  into  a  fifth  post-war  recession,  eco- 
nomic expansion  resumed  in  early  1963  fol- 
lowing a  renewed  rise  in  monetary  growth. 

Although  the  1964  tax  cut  has  received 
most  of  the  plaudits  for  the  economic  ex- 
pansion, this  argument  has  little  empirical 
base.  Renewed  expansion  occurred  more  than 
a  year  before  the  1964  tax  cut  and  continued 
over  2V-,  years  after  the  reduction.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  evidence  that  activity  ac- 
celerated shortly  before,  shortly  after,  or  co- 
incident with  the  tax  reduction.  There  have 
been  three  post-war  tax  cuts  of  approximate 
equal  size  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  econ- 
omy. Following  the  1954  and  1964  tax  reduc- 
tions the  economy  expanded  but  following 
the  1948  tax  cut  the  economy  shortly  went 
into  a  recession.  Although  this  variation  m 
performance  is  difficult  to  explain  on  fiscal 
grounds,  it  is  readily  explained  by  the  ac- 
companying monetary  policy.  An  expansive 
monetary  policy  accompanied  the  1954  and 
1964  tax  reductions  but  a  reduction  in  mone- 
tary growth  preceded  and  followed  the  1948 
tax"  reduction.  Contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the 
"New  Economics"  the  evidence  suggests  mon- 
etary rather  than  fiscal  changes  are  the  most 
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important  (;ictermm..iit  oj  subsequent  In- 
cuine  trends.  Monetary  and  hsc.il  policies  are 
questionable  .substitutes,  ^is  irequently  a.s- 
serted.  but  should  be  viewed  as  lomplemen- 
larv. 

Although  1961  to  mid  1965  wa.s  the  period 
when  •■hne-tuninc"  I'FiabU.slied  Its  favorable 
imace.  this  reputation  was  undeserved.  TlUs 
was  a  period  of  ••gross  tuning"  at  its  best. 
Largely  stable  and  expansive  economic  i>oli- 
cies  were  pursueu  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy was  .seriou.sly  under-utDized.  Appropri- 
ately stable  anu  expansive  economic  policies 
largely  accounted  for  the  excellent  iccnomic 
performance  witnessed.  The  opportur.itv  lor 
•fine-tuning"  began  .n  inid-1965  when  the 
economv  ..chieved  approximate  full  employ- 
ment and  the  results  ha\e  been  unsatisf ac- 
tor v. 

LfURENT    r-EODLLMS 

lnflatio7i 
Who  would  have  i>elieved  that  in  the  inldst 
oi  the  mo.st  .-erious  inllatlon  since  Korea, 
•New  Kcouomlcs"  poUcy-iuakcrs  wot.ld  be 
pursuing  the  mot,t  cxpaii.iioiuiry  set  of  nione- 
tary-Ubcal  ix)licies  since  World  \V;.r  II?  Not 
1!  Current  actions  are  obviously  inconsistent 
with  stated  objectives  of  i)ursuine  policies 
designed  to  stabilize  economic  activity.  How 
then  did  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  come  to 
pass'?  Only  bv  determining  the  cause  of  cur- 
rent mistakes  can  we  hope  to  avoid  a  re- 
peat. In  my  opinion,  poor  economic 
forecasting  in  combination  with  inaccu- 
rate economic  theorizing  explains  current 
difficulties.  The  former  is  unfortunate 
but  understandable  in  view  of  Inherent 
difficulties.  The  latter  regrettably  refects  .a- 
most  exclusive  rell-iuce  upon  Keyneslan 
theory  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  superior 
alternatives. 

Most  analysts,  including  Administration 
economicts.  seriously  tinderestlmated  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  the  V'ietnam  war.  Hence,  there 
was  an  observable  reluctuice  to  either  raise 
taxes  i-r  i educe  non-war  expenditures  until 
well  alter  inflation  was  rekindled.  Large  Fed- 
eral deficits  are  unfortunately  tharucteristic 
of  war  })eriods  and  the  present  is  no  excep- 
tion. Although  on  theoretical  grounds  it 
should  be  possible  to  run  large  deficits  ema- 
iintlng  from  rising  Federal  spending  without 
serious  Inflation,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  has 
never  worked  out  that  way.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  retrench  the  private  economy  with  a 
less  expansionary  monetary  policy,  but  un- 
fortunately monetarv  policy  has  recently 
added  to  the  inflationary  thrust  of  fiscal 
policy. 

During  the  [leriod  Irom  mld-1965  to  spring 
1966  both  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  added 
increased  impetu;;  to  the  spending  stream 
iust  .is  the  economy  .atained  near  full  em- 
"ployment  and  inflation  ^accelerated.  From  the 
spring  of  1966  until  late  tall,  fiscal  policy 
continued  its  expansionaiv  stance  but  mone- 
tary pohcy  shifted  drastically  from  a  6^^ 
growth  rate  in  the  money  supply  to  a  2''r 
contraction  rate.  The  results  when  combined 
with  ceiling  rates  on  financial  institutions 
were:  il)  a  near  monet.iry  crisis  as  "disin- 
term-ediation"  became  widespread  and.  (2)  a 
subsequent  slowup  m  the  economy. 

Late  in  1966  monetary  policy  resumed  an 
expansionarv  si. nee  which  continued  up  to 
recently.  During  1967  the  money  supply  grew 
e'.'-r  while  the  money  supply  plus  time  de- 
posit.-, increased  12':.  The  principal  reason 
for  the  shift  from  a  tight  money  policy  to  an 
easy  one  vsas.  in  the  first  instance,  an  ■  ttempt 
bv  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cushion  the  weak- 
ening private  sector  of  the  economy.  Such  a 
move  was  indeed  proper.  But  by  spring  it  was 
clear  that  a  recession  had  been  averted.  "Vet 
both  monetarv  and  fiscal  policies  rem.alned 
decisively  expansive.  Serious  Inflation  v/as  the 
inevitable  result. 

Now  it  is  argued  that  private  restraint 
must  provide  the  app.-opriate  inflation  anti- 
dote. Restraint  is  to  be  induced  by  a  modest 
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tax   Increase   plus   exhortations   lo   business 
to    absorb    rising    costs    without    price    In- 
creases  and   labor    lo   refrain   from   making 
arge    wage    requests.    Unfortunately,    -when 
i.nal  demands  :.re  strong  due  to  excessively 
expansive   monet..ry-uscal   policies,    there   is 
little  reason  based  on   past  performance  to 
believe    private    restraint    will    be    exercised. 
Kconomlc    incentives   point   in   the   opposite 
direction   ar.d  moral   suasion   by   public   <  ffl- 
ela;s  will  not  change  them.  Tlie  proposed  tax 
increase   also    oflers    little    hope    of    a    quick 
containment  of   Inflation   both  because  the 
size   proposed   is  modest   in   relation   to  the 
problem  and   also   because   it   remains  cjues- 
-.lonable  whether  Congress  will  permit  even 
the    modest    increase.    Some    recommend    a, 
-esort  to  direct  controls  on  wages  .md  prices 
but  again  the  history  ul  such  an  approach 
yields  no  grounds  lor  optimism.  .\s  recently 
pointed  out  by  the  Council  oi  Kconomlc  Ad- 
visers controls  attack  symptoms  rather  than 
causes,     encourages     uneconomic     decisions 
while    creating    black   markets    and    evasion, 
plus    a    vast    bureaucracy    required    for    en- 
lorcement.  Unfortunately,  once  inflationary 
pressures   .aid    inflationary   expectations  are 
excited,  there  probably  is  no  prompt  way  of 
restoring  stability.  A  slow  and  modest  reduc- 
tion   111  monetary    crowth    .iccompanied    by 
ti.scal    restr-iint    is    probably    the    best    hope. 
but  the  cure  will  not  be  prompt. 
High  interest  jates 
In  early    19G7   President   Johnson   assured 
The    nation    that    he    believed    low    interest 
rates  were  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation 
.tiid  that  all  the  powers  of  his  office  would  be 
used    to    see    that    rates    remained    low.    Yet 
interest  rates  rose  each  month  and  ended  the 
year    at    the    highest    level    since    the    Civil 
War.    How    can    these    facts    be    explalnea? 
.surely  no  one  would  contend  that  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  .States  has  no 
power  to  influence  interest  rates  nor  is  there 
doubt  that  the  .Administration  prefers  lower 
m-erest  rates.  But  'here  is  reason  to  believe 
•hat   faulty   analysis   explains   the   disparity 
between  objective  and  result.?.  Conventional 
Keyneslan    analysis    utilized    by    the    "New 
Economists'  argues  that  a  rapid  Increase  In 
the    quantity    of    money    places    downward 
pressure  on  interest  rates.  In  the  very  short- 
run  this  argument  is  undoubtedly   correct. 
\n  increase  in  the  supply  of  any  commodity 
or  -ervice  tends  to  reduce  its  price.  But  the 
Quantity  Theory  of  Money  argues  that  there 
is  somethine  unique  about  the  quantity  of 
money   with   respect  to   its  effect   upon  the 
economy.   With   an    appropriate   and   rather 
short  lag  a  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  simiiar  to  The  pattern  in  1967.  stimu- 
l.ues  -pending  on  goods  and  .services.  If  this 
stimulus  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
is  fully  employed,  as  m  1967.  it  will  shortly 
bring   an    ..cceleration    in    general   price   in- 
creases. As  inflationary  expectations  are  stim- 
ulated the  demand  for  money  also  rises.  Bor- 
rowers become  more  keenly  aware  that  they 
will  pay  off  their  debts  with  cheaper  dollars. 
Delay    of    expenditure    projects    will    merely 
result  in  higher  costs.  Spenders  become  in- 
crea-smgly   •A'llUng  to   borrow  more,  even   at 
liigher  rates  of  interest.  Lenders,  aware  that 
they  will  receive  payment  in  cheaper  dollars 
insi"st    on    a    hedge    against   expected    infla- 
tion   by    demanding    higher    interest    rates. 
Hence,  The  surest  way  to  get  liigher  interest 
rate«  when  the  economy  is  fully  employed  is 
to  pursue   an   easy  monetary   policy.  Nor  is 
Uni'Pd     states'     experience    unique.    Those 
countries  around  the  world  that  have  per- 
mitted   the    Mrgest    increase    in    the    money 
nipp'y    also   suffered    the    greatest   inflation 
and    the    highest    rates    of    interest.    South 
American   countries   such   as   Brazil.   Argen- 
tina  and    Chile   are   examples   of   the   effect 
of  serious  inflation  on   interest  rates  while 
the   United    States    was    until    recently    ihp 
best  example  of  a  country  with  only  a  mod- 
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erately  expanding  money  supply,  stable  prices 
and  low  Interest  rates. 

Balance  of  payments  and  gold 
Throughout  most  of  the  post-war  period 
the  stated  and  actual  stance  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  encourage  a  free  flow  of 
trade  capital  and  tourists  between  countries. 
This  position  was  based  on  the  proposition 
that  all  countries  would  benefit  from  inter- 
national specialization  of  resources  and  that 
higher  living  standards  would  result  for  all 
participating  countries.  The  Immense  im- 
provement in  economic  well-being  In  moat 
major  trading  nations  is  a  testament  to  the 
validity  of  that  approach. 

But  alas,  U.S.  actions  are  now  leading  the 
world  In  the  opposite  direction  of  withdrawal, 
restrictions,  and  retrenchment.  The  pattern 
began  in  1963  when  the  interest  equalization 
tax  was  passed  in  an  attempt  to  discourage 
foreign  capital  issues  in  this  country  which 
were  placing  downward  pressure  on  our  gold 
supply  as  foreigners  found  the  cost  of  capital 
raised   in  our  noninflatlonary  economy  less 
than  In  their  own.  We  were  assured  that  the 
tax  would  be  temporary  and  would  be  re- 
scinded in  1965  as  our  balance  of  payments 
came  into  balance.  We  still  have  the  tax  and 
unfortunately  many  other  similar  direct  con- 
trol measures   have   subsequently   been   im- 
posed.  We   have   adopted   a   "Buy   America- 
program  Wherebv  we  supply  soods  and  serv- 
ices to  megt  obligations  abroad  by  purchase 
in  the  United  States  even  though  it  is  fre- 
quentlv   cheaper    to   buy   abroad    We   insist 
upon   '"'tied   aid"   wherebv   foreign   countries 
receiving  aid  from   the  United  States  must 
spend    their    monev    in    this    countrveven 
though  it  might  be  more  economicall?^)ent 
.abroad  The  United  States  in.stituted  "volun- 
tary-" controls  on  bank  lending  and  corporate 
Investments  made  abroad.  This  progr.im  has 
now  been  made  mandatory  for  corporatu>n.<i 
and  a  large  bureaucracy  is  being  ;issembletl  1 1 
enforce  the  program    .'Vuthonty  is  available 
to  rjiake  the  b.mk  program  mandatorv  .iiui 
permitted  ceillncs  have  agam  been  lowered. 
A  comp!icat.ed   tax   on  US.   tourist  expendi- 
tures  has  now   been   proposed    Serious   con- 
sideration is  being  i^iven  to  imposinc  a  border 
tax  on  imports  and  a  subsidy  on  exports. 

In  1T76  .-^dam  Smith  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"The  Wealth  of  N.Uions"   Perhaps  the  funda- 
mental   contr.bution    of    that    book    w.is    to 
convince  the  'vorld  that  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion is  determined  by  its  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services  in  quantity  and  qualitv 
This   propositi  Ml    is   stUl    generally   accepted 
but    it    was    not    always    -so.    During    Adam 
Smith's  lifetime  th"  prevailing  doctrine  w.is 
presented  bv   the  Mercantilists  who  .irgued 
that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  was  determined 
by   the  amount  of  gold  it  possessed.   Hence, 
many  countries  adopted  Mercantilists-  meas- 
ures such  as  quotas  on  imports,  tariffs,  export 
subsidies,    restriction    on    outward     oapiual 
flows,   etc.   Mercantilists'   doctrine   .  nd   pol- 
icies '  even  though  wrong,  had  the  virtue  of 
consistency.  Today  we  follow  the  same  pol- 
icies   while    contending    free    trade,    capital 
flows  and  travel  enrich  the  world   The  name 
of  the  prevailing  game  today  is  "How  can  we 
conserve  our  gold  supply  regardless  of  costs:" 
and  policies  are  consistent  with  that  stance 
The  US.  gold  problem  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  impose  an  unre:;lis- 
tlc   price   upon   a   commodity   in   worldwide 
demand.   The    current   price   Is   maintained 
only    because    seven    nations    including    the 
U.S.  are  willing  to  sell  gold  on  the  London 
free   gold   market   at   approximately  S35   an 
ounce    The  US    provides  59'".    of  gold  ."^up- 
pUed  by  the  London  gold  pool.  Due  to  wide- 
spread "inflation  around   the  world,   there   is 
currently  an  excess  demand  for  gold  at  the 
prevailing  $35  price.  The  present  price  can 
be  maintained  only  so  long  as  central  banks 
are  willing  to  supply  sufficient  gold.  Unless 
basic  demand  conditions  moderate  substan- 
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tlally,  either  the  price  of  gold  will  be  per- 
mitted   to   And    its    free   market   price   or   It 
win    be   revalued    upward   and   pegged   at  a 
higher  price.  The  flrst  alternative  would  be 
tantamount   to   a   complete   demonetization 
of  gold  whereas  the  latter  would  retain  the 
present  svstem  but  with  a  higher  gold  price. 
The  persistent  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit    is    a    related    but   different    problem. 
Serious  recent  Inflation  brought  on  by  overly 
expansive   monetary  fiscal  policies  has  con- 
tributed to  the  deficit  by  encouraging  higher 
imports  while  reducing  the  competitiveness 
of  exports.  But  just  as  fundamental  is  a  lack 
of  an  appropriate  adjustment  mechanism  In 
the    world    monetary    system    fashioned    at 
Bretton  Woods  which  would  exert  discipline 
upon  both  deficit  and  surplus  countries  to 
eliminate  imbalances  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   There    was    such     an     adjustment 
mechanism  in  the  old  gold  standards.  Deficit 
countries  were  supposed    (according  to  the 
"rules  of  the  game")  to  adopt  restrictive  eco- 
nomic policies,  thereby  reducing  incomes  and 
prices,  and  hence  resulting  in  lower  Imports, 
higher  exports  and  inflows  of  foreign  capital. 
Surplus    nations    were    to    adopt    expansive 
policies   which   would   expand   incomes  and 
prices  and  therebv  eliminate  the  balance  of 
pavments  surplus.  But  In  the  post-war  period 
no  major  nation  has  been  willing  to  accept 
this  discipline  since  if  a  deficit  existed,  solu- 
tion would  entail  widespread  unemployment 
m  conflict  with  worldwide  full  employment 
objectives. 

Since  few  economists  believe  the  gold 
standard  adjustment  is  appropriate  for  to- 
day's world,  many  now  favor  greater  flexibil- 
ity" in  exchange  rates.  A  developing  deficit  in 
tlie  balance  <>i  pavments  would  result  in 
deterioration  in  exchange  rates  which  would 
establish  market  incentives  for  limiting  Im- 
p<.r's  iiud  stimulaf.nc  exports.  This  incentive 
would  develoD  without  the  necessity  of  forc- 
depre^sion  on   the  nation  concerned. 
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Res^ardless  of  'lie  tvpe  ol  international  mone- 
tarv  mechanism  developed  there  can  be  no 
.-■ub^titute  lor  domestic  economic  policies  de- 
.^isrned  to  establish  price  stability.  The  ad- 
justment in  International  accounts  must  be 
made  hv  a  deficit  country  either  in  the  form 
of  direct  controls  such  as  those  now  being 
pursued,  reduced  exchange  rate  or  deflation. 
It  is  because  mauv  feel  restrictions  or  de- 
liation  are  too  costly  that  opinion  Is  swing- 
ing toward  exchange  rate  adjustments  as  a 
preferable  solution. 

The  gold  exchange  standard  of  post- 
World  War  II  has  served  The  world  well.  The 
persistent  recent  trend  toward  restrictions, 
the  real  possibtlitv  of  competitive  retaUa- 
tlons,  gold  problems,  and  the  threat  of  spec- 
ulative runs  on  additional  currencies  strong- 
ly suggest  our  present  .''vstem  is  in  serious 
lieed  of  renovation.  Although  the  proposed 
creation  of  .SDR's,  special  drawing  rights 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  would 
increase  liquidity,  this  move  would  in  no 
way  improve  the  .idjustment  process.  If  the 
scheme  -.vorked  it  would  probably  merely 
hasten  the  trend  toward  worldwide  Inflatlorr. 
The  changes  eventu.illv  adopted  should  per- 
mit a  resumption  of  the  former  U.S.  policy 
of  encouraging  the  free  flow  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, caoital  and  tourists  while  permitting 
individual  nations  to  pursue  a  high  employ- 
ment policy.  Tlie  present  international  mone- 
tary system  is  clearly  no  longer  consistent 
with  those  objectives. 

INHERENT     I.IMIT.MIONS      OF     THE     "NEW     ECO- 
NOMICS"      .^PPRO.*CH 

Althougli  events  since  mid- 1965  clearly 
demonstrate  the  economy  can  get  in  serious 
trouble  despite  ..n  attempt  to  apply  stabiliz- 
ing "fine  tuning  '  policies,  the  question  re- 
mains, was  It  bad  luck  or  are  there  inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  approach?  Empirical  data 
supports  the  latter  hypothesis  and  not  the 
former.   First   the   record   strongly   suggests 


that  monetary  rather  than  fiscal  change  Is 
the  major  variable  Influencing  final  spend- 
ing and  hence  inflation.  An  attempt  to  sub- 
ordinate monetary  policy  to  the  role  of  facil- 
itating federal  financing  In  an  environment 
of  easy  money  Is  a  sure  way  of  fostering  In- 
flation and  high  Interest  rates. 

Second,  aggressive  application  of  "New 
Economics"  principles  requires  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  economic  forecasting  of  which 
mortal  man  Is  incapable.  Despite  a  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  forecasting  tech- 
niques as  well  as  data  collection,  the  lags  in 
economic  policy  are  frequently  longer  than 
the  forecasting  horizon.  Hence  frequent 
change  In  policy  stimulus  is  apt  to  be  more 
destabilizing  than  helpful. 

Third,  economists  are  not  yet  agreed  on 
the  proper  concepts  for  measuring  fiscal  or 
monetary  changes.  For  example,  should  flscal 
change  be  measured  by  the  change  In  the 
unified  budget,  cash  budget,  administrative 
budget,  national  income  budget,  or  the  full 
employment  budget?  Protagonists  can  be 
found  In  abundance  for  each  concept  and 
there  Is  little  empirical  evidence  to  aid  In 
ferreting  out  the  best  view.  Nor  does  mone- 
tary policy  avoid  this  difficulty.  A  large  body 
of  empirical  evidence  assembled  by  Quan- 
tity Theorists  supports  the  view  that  mone- 
tary policy  change  should  be  measured  by 
changes  In  the  money  supply  or  other  varia- 
bles closely  related  thereto  such  as  bank  re- 
serves, total  bank  credit  or  the  money  sup- 
ply plus  time  deposits.  But  another  group  of 
economists,  largely  Keyneslan  in  orientation, 
prefer  interest  rates.  Many  financial  observers 
emphasize  free  reserves.  Unless  authorities 
can  agree  on  how  to  measure  policy  change, 
how  can  we  believe  that  these  policies  can  be 
frequently  changed  so  as  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stabllitv?  Frequent  adjustment  is 
more  llkelv  to  limit  confidence  by  changing 
•rules  of  the  game"  while  destabilizing  ex- 
pectations and  economic  results. 

Finally,  there  remain  formidable  lag  Im- 
pediments to  the  potential  success  of  "fine 
tuning"  even  if  we  can  believe  the  foregoing 
obstacles  can  be  .surmounted.  There  Is  the 
recognition  lag  which  remains  despite  Im- 
provement in  forecasting  techniques.  The 
execution  lag  can  clearly  be  as  long  as  two 
years  when  tax  increases  are  proposed  since 
Congress  still  possesses  the  power  of  dis- 
posal. Even  after  policy  changes  have  been 
made,  the  length  of  the  Impact  lag  Is  largely 
unpredictable. 

CONCLUSION 
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It  the  Power  To  Tax  Lodged  in  Congress 
or  the  Treasury  Department? 


In  surrunary.  application  of  overly-expan- 
sive and  actlv-ists'  economic  policies  has  fos- 
tered inflation,  high  Interest  rates,  balance 
of  pavments  deficits— an  economy  in  serious 
dlsarrav.  Instead  of  offering  restraint  in 
Government  monetary-fiscal  policies,  more 
controls  on  private  decision-making  are  pro- 
posed and  others  are  threatened.  Controls  at- 
tack symptoms  and  offer  no  hope  for  correc- 
tion, but  merely  promise  additional  inter- 
ference with  the  functioning  of  an  efficient 
economy.  The  "New  Economics"  has  has- 
tened the  arrival  of  the  very  state  of  eco- 
nomic instabihty  it  sought  to  avoid.  There 
are  good  theoretical  and  political  reasons  why 
such  an  outcome  was  nearly  inevitable.  Un- 
til more  is  known  about  the  lags  and  im- 
pacts of  economic  policies,  the  nation  would 
be  better  served  by  relying  more  on  the  in- 
herent stabllitv  of  the  economy  while  re- 
doubling efforts  to  avoid  highly  variable  and 
destabilizing  policy  actions. 

A  stable  budget  policy  designed  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  at  noninflatlonary  full  em- 
ployment and  accompanied  by  moderate  but 
stable  monetary  growth  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  Such  a  set  of  poUcles 
would  almost  certainly  have  achieved  better 
results  in  recent  years  than  the  highly  dis- 
cretionary and  variable  set  of  policies  actu- 
ally ptursued. 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day in  a  letter  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
I  directed  their  attention  to  an  attempt 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  usurp 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  tax. 
Athough  interest  on  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Act— IDA— bonds  has  been  tax 
free  for  manv  vears.  on  March  6,  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat,  the  Department  de- 
cided thev  were  subject  to  tax. 

When  the  other  body  considered  H.R. 
15414.  Senator  Curtis  was  successful  in 
amending  that  bill  to  provide  that  IDA 
bonds  would  be  tax-exempt  until  fur- 
ther act  of  Congress.  However,  Senator 
RiBicoFF  tacked  on  another  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  would  be  subject  to  tax 
after  January  1,  1969.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  is  also  imcon- 
stitutional.  based  on  the  reasoning  set 
forth  in  my  letter  of  March  29. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  many  are  pomt- 
int,'  out  the  need  for  massive  Federal 
spending  to  create  new  jobs  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  and  rural  poverty, 
but  still  insist  on  destroyins  a  proven 
technique  to  create  those  new  jobs.  Good 
examples  oi  the  benefits  of  this  type  of 
industrial  revenue  financing  can  be 
found  in  Gcorsia.  Missouri,  and  Ten- 
nessee. ,  ,. 
Georpia:  Created  14.000  .lobs:  esti- 
mated annual  payroll,  863,000,000. 

Missouri:  Created  16.300  jobs:  esti- 
mated annual  payroll.  5101,000,000. 

Ternessee:  Created  61,000  jobs;  esti- 
mated annual  payroll.  5317,000,000. 

Certainly,  it  is  better  to  create  jobs 
through  private  industry  than  resorting 
to  massive  spending  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  opponents 
of  industrial  revenue  bond  financing  ad- 
vance is  that  industrial  revenue  bonds 
constitute  a  tax  dodge.  Such  a  statement 
is  unfounded.  Although  such  financing 
may  provide  a  lower  rate  of  interest  in 
today's  tight  money  market,  the  belief 
that  the  Treasury  would  derive  greater 
benefits  if  these  undertakings  were  all 
financed  with  taxable  corporate  bonds  is 
open  to  serious  question.  What  many  fail 
to  recognize  is  that  the  taxable  bond 
market  is  dominated  by  purchasers  such 
as  pension  funds,  foundations,  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  which  have  themselves  been 
granted  full  or  partial  tax  exemption  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  517  bil- 
lion of  corporate  bond  net  issues  for  the 
year  1967,  $13.2  billion  went  into  non- 
taxable hands,  representing  77.6  percent 
of  the  corporate  issues. 

If  we  assume  first,  that  $1>2  billion  of 
tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  issued  in 
1967  had  been  issued  as  taxable  bonds 
and  second,  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
figure  of  the  Pa-percent  spread— from 
4' 2  percent  to  6  percent — were  all  issued 
as  taxable  bonds  and  third,  that  the 
same  percent  of  the  $1  Vz  billion  of  indus- 
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trial    bonds — now    taxable    under    the 
assumption— went  into  taxable  and  non- 
taxable hands  at  exactly  the  same  per- 
cent as  the  $17  billion  of  corporate,  the 
following  would  be  the  results:  First,  the 
corporations  issuing  these  bonds  would 
have  as  a  deduction  the  additional  1'2 
percent  needed  to  service   the  interest 
on  these  bonds  and  they  would  have  ad- 
ditional   deductions    of    $22.5    million. 
Assuming  the  normal  tax  bi-acket  of  48 
percent,  they  would  then  pay  $10.8  mil- 
lion  less   in    the    income    taxes    to   the 
Treasury.   These  same   corporations  on 
the  $1'2  billion  of  tax-exempt  industrials 
V, htch   wc  have  ai^sumed  for  this  pres- 
entation   were    all    issued    as    corporate 
bonds  will  pav   590  million  of  intere.st 
rather  than  S67.5  million  they   pay   as 
tax  exempts  at  the  late  of  4'j  percent. 
The  same  jjercent  of  these  bonds— 22.4 
percent  would  go  into  taxable  hand.<^— 
resulting  in  $20.16  million  in  taxable  in- 
come assuming  a  50-percent  tax  bracket 
for  purchasers  of  these  bonds,  this  would 
result  in  an  additional  income  to  the 
Treasury  of  $10  08  million. 

Therefore,  using  the  Trea.sury  figure 
of  1' 2-percent  spread  between  taxable 
bonds  and  indu.strial  revenue  bond.s — 
tax-free  bond.s— the  Ti-easury  lost  510.08 
million  of  taxes  on  the  one  hand  but 
gained  510.8  mil'ion  of  taxes  on  the  other 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  to  the  Ti'easury 
of  $720,000.  One  cannot  help  but  contrast 
this  minimal  amount  in  tax  revenues 
with  the  5383.600.000  expenditure  by  EDA 
to  attract  new  industrv-  which  uses  tax 
dollars  rather  than  the  IDA  route  which 
t^enerates  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
States  and  their  municipalities  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  attract  new  business 
via  the  industrial  revenue  bond  route 
when  the  Federal  Government,  through 
its  EDA  and  Appalachian  programs,  is 
attempting  to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  the 
IDA  bond  route  is  preferable  because  it 
is  done  through  private  enterprise  and 
docs  not  require  a  massive  bureaucracy 
to  administer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  there  may 
have  been  abuses  in  this  funding  tech- 
nique. However,  if  we  let  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  stand,  we  have  denied  the 
States  the  benefit  of  a  hearing.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  my  hope  from  a  consti- 
tutional standpoint  as  well  as  being  fair 
to  all  concerned,  that  our  conferees  sup- 
port the  Curtis  amendment  and  reject 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  so  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may 
give  the  matter  due  consideration. 


The    Greek    Premier:     A    Soldier    Who 
Fought  Fascists,  Nazis,  and  Communists 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  George  Papa- 
doFwulos,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  in- 
tensive barrage  of  criticism  since  he  ^nd 
his  associates  have  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  country.  Much  of 
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this  criticism  has  been  unwarranted, 
while  a  good  deal  has  stemmed  from 
vLsible  leftist  sources. 

It  IS  refreshing  to  note  an  objective 
biographic  commentarj-  on  Prime  Minis- 
ter Papadopoulos  in  the  Friday,  January 
19  edition  of  the  Canadian  Jewish  News. 
a  most  reputable  progressive  publication. 
Tliis  item  has  ju.'^t  come  to  my  atten- 
tion and  1  leel  its  in.sertion  in  the  Record 
will  help  project  proper  under.staiiding 
of  the  background  and  character  of 
Prime  Minister  Papadoixiulos. 

The  biography  iollows: 
O     PAHADnpovLOS-  TnF,    Orvk.k    PRFMres:    A 

SOLDIER  Who  ForcHT  Fascists.  Nazis,  and 

CoAiMrNISTS 

His  Excellency  George  Papadopoulos.  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  is  ,i  relatively 
voung  man  ko  lar  as  f-tatesmen  go.  Yet  In  his 
forty-nine  vear.^  he  has  been  active  In  many 
ureas,  military  and  political.  A  colonel  of  the 
army  until  lie  became  prime  minister,  Mr. 
I'apadopoulns  is  known  as  a  lighter.  Twice  he 
was  awarded  the  Gold  .Medal  of  Valor  and 
twice  the  War  Cros-s 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  13 
;i  man  I'f  the  anti-German  rc-^lstimce  dur- 
in'j  World  War  II.  He  lought  the  N.i?l  In- 
vaders valiantlv  as  he  had  the  Italian  Fascist 
(iccupanis  before  them.  When  the  Com- 
innnists  irled  t)  cn-iliivc  C^tcti-  he  upain  v.-.s 
on  The  battlefield  liehtins  lor  the  true  in- 
dcpi-ndencp  of  his  coimtry. 

.Mr.  Papadopoulos  now  has  succeeded  In 
stabilizins:  liis  free  cnterprl.se  ^■overnment 
which  assures  not  'mly  libpr.il  intoriiational 
trade  policies  b\it  also  ;ihsolute  religious 
frppd.  :n  fr-r  ;i'!  f'Trreks,  Ciirist!:nis.  .ir.d  .Tews. 
He  accomplished  In  the  wr.rdc  nf  ,in  Inter- 
natloTiiil  correspondent,  "the  dellcrite  task  of 
moving  the  realme  ihrouah  its  military 
phase"  into  the  prercnt  pfilitical  staee 

Georee  Papadopoulos  wa.s  b<irn  in  Eleo- 
rhorlon.  Achilla,  in  1919  In  Aueust.  1940.  he 
rraduat<>d  from  'he  War  Academy  as  Second 
Meutenant.  Tv.'o  months  later  The  Greek- 
Italian  war  Imposed  bv  Mussolini  broke  out 
.'ind  he  found  himself  In  the  frontline.  He 
served  on  the  Albanian  front  throuEh  the  six- 
month  war  ris  a  platoon  leader  and  lieu- 
Tenant. 

When  the  Germans  occupied  Greece,  lie 
joined  the  national  resistance  units  in  the 
struKgle  against  the  NazLs. 

Soon  after  the  deliberation,  P.npadopoulos 
was  Tippninted  staff  officer  and  subsequently 
moved  Into  intelllgencp. 

Again  when  the  Communists  launched  the 
civil  war,  Papadopoulos  Joined  the  active  de- 
fence forces  serving  for  nineteen  months  as 
coinmander  of  an   artillery   battery. 

Durine  this  period,  fighting  against  foreign 
Communist  Invasion,  George  Papadopoulos 
was  promoted  to  Captain;  then,  in  1949,  to 
Maior. 

Throughout  this  period  his  record  was  de- 
scribed as  "excellent"  and  more  medals  were 
added  to  the  three  he  had  been  awarded  dur- 
ing the  Greek-Italian  war.  This  time  he  re- 
ceived the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Conduct, 
the  .Silver  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  George 
I.  with  swords,  and  four  war  crosses.  He  grad- 
uated with  top  marks  from  both  the  artillery 
school  (19451  and  the  training  officers  school 
In  the  Middle  East  ( 1946  > , 

At  the  end  of  the  war  against  Communist 
invasion  he  was  again  assigned  to  the  artil- 
lery school  as  Instructor.  He  attended  at  this 
tlnie  also  the  school  of  the  army  engineers 
corps,  and  was  awarded  another — the  tenth — 
medal,  the  Gold  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
George  I,  with  swords. 

During  the  last  five  months  of  1952  and 
up  to  September  1963,  he  served  as  artillery 
unit  commander  and,  subsequently  (up  to 
January  2,  1954)  he  taught  at  the  artillery 
school,  for  the  last  time,  as  Instructor,  From 
June  to  September  1953.  he  attended  the 
American  Methods  Section  of  the  artillery 
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erately  expanding  money  supply,  stable  prices 
and  low  Interest  ratea. 

Balance  of  payments  and  gold 
Throughout  most  of  the  post-war  period 
the  stated  and  actual  stance  of  the  U  S^  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  encourage  a  free  flow  or 
trade  capital  and  tourists  between  countries. 
This  position  wa«  based  on  the  proposition 
that  all  countries  would  beneflt  from  inter- 
naOonal  specialization  of  resources  and  that 
higher  living  standards  would  result  for  all 
p^tlclpatlng  countries.  The  Immense  im- 
provement m  economic  well-being  In  most 
major  trading  nations  Is  a  testament  to  the 
validity  of  that  approach. 

But  alas.  US    actions  are  now  leading  the 
world  m  the  opposite  direction  of  withdrawal, 
restrictions,  and  retrenchment.  The  pattern 
began  In  1963  when  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  waa  passed  In  an  attempt  to  discourage 
foreign  capital  Issues  In  this  country  which 
were  placing  downward  pressure  on  our  gold 
supply  aa  foreigners  found  the  cost  of  caplWl 
raised  In  our  nonlnflatlonary  economy  less 
than  in  their  own    We  were  assured  that  the 
tax  would  be  temporary  and  would  be  re- 
scinded in  1965  as  our  balance  of  pavments 
came  Into  balance.  We  still  have  the  tax  and 
unfortunately  many  other  similar  direct  con- 
trol  measures  have   subsequently   been   im- 
posed   We   have   adopted   a   "Buy   America 
oroeram  wherebv  we  .supply  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  meet  obligations  abroad  by  purchase 
m  the  United  State*  even  though  It  is  fre- 
quently  cheaper   to   buy   abroad    We   insist 
UDon   •'•tied   aid"   whereby   foreign   countries 
receiving  aid  from   the  United  States  must 
spend    their    money    in    this    countrv    even 
though  it  might  be  more  economically  .spent 
abroad   The  United  States  instituted   •volun- 
tary" conrrols  on  bank  lending  and  corporate 
investments  made  abroad.  This  progr.im  ha.s 
now  been  m.ide  mandatory  for  c-orporatuiiis 
and  a  large  bureaucracy  is  being  :ifsembled  t.i 
enforce  the  program    Authority  is  available 
to  make  the   b.tnk   program  mandatorv  And 
permitted  ceilings  have  again  been  lowered 
A  complicated   t.«  on   US    tour.st  expendi- 
tures  has  now   been   proposed    Serious   con- 
sideration is  beinij  given  ro  imposmc  a  border 
tax  on  imports  and  a  subsidy  on  exports. 

In  1776  Adam  Smith  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"The  Wealth  of  N'.itions",  Perhaps  the  tunda- 
mental    contribution    of    that    book    w.is    to 
convince  the  world  that  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion is  determined  by  its  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services  In   quantity  and  qualitv 
This   proposition    is   still   general! v   accepted 
but    it    was    not    always    so.    During    .'idam 
Smith's  lifetime  'h*  prevailing  doctrine  was 
pre-sented  bv   the  Mercantilists  who  .irgued 
that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  was  determined 
bv  the  amount  of  gold  it  possessed.   Hence, 
many  countries  adopted  Mercantilists'  meas- 
ures such  as  quotas  on  imports,  tar.tfs.  export 
subsidies,    restriction    on    outward     capital 
flows,   etc.   Mercantilists'   doctrine   .tnd   pol- 
icies   even  though  wrong,  had  the  virtue  of 
consistency.  Todav  we  follow  the  same  pol- 
icies   while    contending    free    trade,    capital 
flows  and  travel  enrich  the  world.  Tiic  name 
of  the  prevailing  game  today  is   'How  can  we 
conserve  our  gold  supply  regardless  oi  cosus. 
and  policies  are  consistent  with  that  stance 
The  US.  gold  problem  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  impose  an  unrealis- 
tic  price  upon   a   commodity   in   worldwide 
demand.   The   current   price   is    maintained 
only   because   seven    nations   including   the 
U  S.  are  willing  to  sell  gold  on  the  London 
free   gold   market   at   approximately  $35   an 
ounce    The  U.S. 'provides  59":    of  gold  .<-.up- 
pUed  bv  the  London  gold  pool.  Due  to  wide- 
spread "inflation  around   the  world,   there  is 
currently  an  excess  demand  for  gold  at  the 
prevailing  $35  price.  The  present  price  am 
be  maintained  only  so  long  as  central  banks 
are  willing  to  supply  sufficient  gold.  Unless 
basic  demand  conditionfi  moderate  substan- 
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tlally,  either  the  price  of  gold  will  be  per- 
mitted   to   flnd   its   free  market  price  or  it 
win    be   revalued    upward   and   pegged   at  a 
higher  price.  The  first  alternative  would  be 
tantamount    to   a    complete   demonetization 
of  gold  whereas  the  latter  would  retain  the 
present  system  but  with  a  higher  gold  price. 
The  persistent  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit    is    a    related    but   different    problem. 
Serious  recent  inflation  brought  on  by  overly 
expansive   monetary   fiscal  policies  has  con- 
tributed to  the  deficit  by  encouraging  higher 
imports  while  reducing  the  competitiveness 
of  exports.  But  Just  as  fundamental  is  a  lack 
of  an  appropriate  adjustment  mechanism  In 
the    world    monetary    system    fashioned    at 
Bretton  Woods  which  would  exert  discipline 
upon   both  deficit  and  surplus  countries  to 
eliminate  imbalances  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments     There     was    such     an     adjustment 
mechanism  in  the  old  gold  standards.  Deficit 
countries  were  supposed    (according  to  the 
•rules  of  the  game")  to  adopt  restrictive  eco- 
nomic policies,  thereby  reducing  Incomes  and 
prices    and  hence  resulting  in  lower  Imports, 
higher  exports  and  inflows  of  foreign  capital. 
Surplus    nations    were    to    adopt    expansive 
policies   which   would   expand   Incomes  and 
prices  and  therebv  eliminate  the  balance  of 
pavments  surplus.  But  in  the  post-war  period 
no  major  nation  has  been  willing  to  accept 
this  di.scipllne  since  if  a  deficit  existed,  solu- 
tion would  entail  widespread  unemployment 
in  conflict  with  worldwide  full  employment 
objectives. 

Since  few  economists  believe  the  gold 
standard  adjustment  is  appropriate  for  to- 
day's world,  manv  now  favor  greater  flexibil- 
ity m  exchange  rates.  A  developing  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  pavments  wovild  result  in 
deterioration  in  exchange  rates  which  would 
est  ibli.'^h  market  incentives  for  limiting  Im- 
ports .md  stimulatnic  exports.  This  incentive 
would  develoD  without  the  necessity  of  forc- 
inu  .1  depression  on  the  nation  concerned. 
Regardless  of  rhe  rvpe  of  international  mone- 
tarv  mechanism  developed  there  can  be  no 
-tibstitute  lor  domestic  economic  policies  de- 
signed to  establish  price  stability.  The  ad- 
justment in  International  accounts  must  be 
made  bv  a  deficit  country  either  in  the  form 
of  direct  controls  such  as  those  now  being 
pursued,  reduced  exchange  rate  or  deflation. 
It  is  because  manv  feel  restrictions  or  de- 
ftation  are  too  costly  that  opinion  is  swing- 
ing toward  exchange  rate  adjustments  as  a 
preferable  solution. 

The  gold  exchanue  standard  of  post- 
World  War  II  has  served  the  world  well.  The 
persistent  recent  trend  toward  restrictions, 
the  real  possibility  of  competitive  retalia- 
tions, gold  problems,  and  the  threat  of  spec- 
ulative runs  on  additional  currencies  strong- 
ly suggest  our  present  svstem  is  in  seriovis 
lieed  of  renovation.  Although  the  proposed 
creation  of  SDR's.  .special  drawing  rights 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  would 
increase  liquidity,  this  move  would  in  no 
wav  improve  the  .idjustment  process.  If  the 
sclieme  worked  it  would  probably  merely 
hasten  the  trend  toward  worldwide  inflatiorl. 
The  changes  eventually  adopted  should  per- 
mit a  resumption  of  the  former  U.S.  policy 
of  encouraging  the  free  flow  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, capital  and  tourists  while  permitting 
individual  nations  to  pursue  a  high  employ- 
ment policy.  The  present  international  mone- 
tary syst«tTi  is  clearly  no  longer  consistent 
with  those  objectives. 
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INHERENT     H.MIT.MIONS      OF     THE      "NEW     ECO- 
NOMICS"     APPROACH 

Although  events  since  mid-1965  clearly 
demonstrate  the  economy  can  get  in  serious 
trouble  despite  .in  attempt  to  apply  stabiliz- 
ing "fine  tuning"  policies,  the  question  re- 
mains, was  It  bad  luck  or  are  there  inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  approach?  Empirical  data 
supports  the  latter  hypothesis  and  not  the 
former    First   the   record   strongly   suggests 


that  monetary  rather  than  fiscal  change  Is 
the  major  variable  Influencing  final  spend- 
ing and  hence  Inflation.  An  attempt  to  sub- 
ordinate monetary  policy  to  the  role  of  facil- 
itating federal  flnanclng  in  an  environment 
of  easy  money  Is  a  sure  way  of  fostering  in- 
flation and  high  Interest  rates. 

Second,  aggressive  application  of  "New 
Economics"  principles  requires  a  degree  of 
perfection  In  economic  forecasting  of  which 
mortal  man  is  Incapable.  Despite  a  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  forecasting  tech- 
niques as  well  as  data  collection,  the  lags  In 
economic  policy  are  frequently  longer  than 
the  forecasting  horizon.  Hence  frequent 
change  In  policy  stimulus  Is  apt  to  be  more 
destabilizing  than  helpful. 

Third,   economists  are  not  yet  agreed  on 
the  proper  concepts  for  measuring  fiscal  or 
monetary  changes.  For  example,  should  fiscal 
change  be  measured  by  the  change  In  the 
unified  budget,  cash  budget,  administrative 
budget,  national  income  budget,  or  the  full 
employment    budget?    Protagonists    can    be 
found   In  abundance  for  each  concept  and 
there  Is  little  empirical  evidence  to  aid  In 
ferreting  out  the  best  \'lew.  Nor  does  mone- 
tary policy  avoid  this  difficulty.  A  large  body 
of   empirical   evidence  assembled  by  Quan- 
tity Theorists  supports  the  view  that  mone- 
tary policy  change  should  be  measiu-ed  by 
changes  in  the  money  supply  or  other  varia- 
bles closely  related  thereto  such  as  bank  re- 
serves, total  bank  credit  or  the  money  sup- 
ply plus  time  deposits.  But  another  group  of 
economists,  largely  Keyneslan  in  orientation, 
prefer  interest  rates.  Many  financial  observers 
emphasize  free   reserves.   Unless   authorities 
can  agree  on  how  to  measure  policy  change, 
how  can  we  believe  that  these  policies  can  be 
frequently   changed   so   as  to  promote  eco- 
nomic   stability?    Frequent    adjustment    is 
more  llkelv  to  limit  confidence  by  changing 
■rules  of  the  game"  while  destabilizing  ex- 
pectations and  economic  results. 

Finally,  there  remain  formidable  lag  im- 
pediments to  the  potential  success  of  "fine 
tuning'^  even  if  we  can  believe  the  foregoing 
obstacles  can  be  surmounted.  There  is  the 
recognition  lag  which  remains  despite  Im- 
provement in  forecasting  techniques.  The 
execution  lag  can  clearly  be  as  long  as  two 
years  when  tax  increases  are  proposed  since 
Congress  still  possesses  the  power  of  dis- 
posal. Even  after  policy  changes  have  been 
made,  the  length  of  the  impact  lag  Is  largely 
unpredictable. 

CONCLUSION 

In  svimmary,  application  of  overly-expan- 
sive and  activists'  economic  policies  has  fos- 
tered infiation,   high   interest   rates,   balance 
of  pavments  deficits — an  economy  in  serious 
disarray.    Instead    of    offering    restraint    in 
Government   monetary-fiscal    policies,    more 
controls  on  private  decision-making  are  pro- 
posed and  others  are  threatened.  Controls  at- 
tack symptoms  and  offer  no  hope  for  correc- 
tion,  but   merely   promise  additional   inter- 
ference with  the  functioning  of  an  efficient 
economy.    The     'New    Economics"    has    has- 
tened the  arrival  of  the  very  state  of  eco- 
nomic instability  it  .sought  to  avoid.  There 
are  good  theoretical  and  political  reasons  why 
such  an  outcome  was  nearly  inevitable.  Un- 
til more  Is  known  about  the  lags  and  Im- 
pacts of  economic  policies,  the  nation  would 
be  better  served  by  relying  more  on  the  in- 
herent  stability   of    the   economy   while   re- 
doubling efforts  to  avoid  highly  variable  and 
destabilizing  policy  actions. 

A  stable  budget  policy  designed  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  at  nonlnflatlonary  full  em- 
ployment and  accompanied  by  moderate  but 
stable  monetary  growth  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  Such  a  set  of  policies 
woui'i  almost  certainly  have  achieved  better 
results  in  recent  years  than  the  highly  dis- 
cretionary and  variable  set  of  poUcles  actu- 
ally pursued. 
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Is  the  Power  To  Tax  Lodged  in  Congress 
or  the  Treasury  Department? 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 


OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day in  a  letter  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
I  directed  their  attention  to  an  attempt 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  usurp 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  tax. 
Athough  interest  on  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Act— IDA— bonds  has  been  tax 
free  for  many  yeans,  on  March  6,  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat,  the  Department  de- 
cided the%-  were  subject  to  tax. 

When  the  other  body  considered  H.R. 
15414.  Senator  Curtis  was  successful  in 
amending  that  bill  to  provide  that  IDA 
bonds  would  be  tax-exempt  until  fur- 
ther act  of  Congress.  However.  Senator 
RiBicoFF  tacked  on  another  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  would  be  subject  to  tax 
after  January  1.  1969.  In  my  opinion, 
the  RibicofT  amendment  is  also  uncon- 
stitutional, based  on  the  reasoning  set 
forth  in  my  letter  of  March  29. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  many  are  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  massive  Federal 
spendins  to  create  new  jobs  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  and  rural  poverty, 
but  still  insist  on  destroying  a  proven 
technique  to  create  those  new  ,iobs.  Good 
examples  of  the  benefits  of  this  type  of 
industrial  revenue  financing  can  be 
found   in   Georgia.   Missouri,   and  Ten- 

Georgia:  Created  14,000  .iobs:  esti- 
mated annual  payroll.  S63.000.000. 

Missouri:  Created  16,300  jobs:  esti- 
mated annual  payroll.  SlOl.000.000. 

Tennessee:  Created  61.000  jobs;  esti- 
mated annual  payroll.  $317,000,000. 

Certainly,  it  is  better  to  create  jobs 
thi-ough  private  industiY  than  resorting 
to  massive  spending  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  opponents 
of  industrial  revenue  bond  financing  ad- 
vance is  that  industrial  revenue  bonds 
constitute  a  tax  dodge.  Such  a  statement 
is  unfounded.  Although  such  financing 
may  provide  a  lower  rate  of  interest  in 
today's  tight  money  market,  the  belief 
that  the  Treasury-  would  derive  greater 
benefits  if  these  undertakings  were  all 
financed  with  taxable  corporate  bonds  is 
open  to  serious  question.  What  many  fail 
to  recognize  is  that  the  taxable  bond 
market  is  dominated  by  purchasers  such 
as  pension  funds,  foundations,  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  which  have  themselves  been 
granted  full  or  partial  tax  exemption  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  SI 7  bil- 
lion of  corporate  bond  net  issues  for  the 
year  1967,  $13.2  billion  went  into  non- 
taxable hands,  representing  77.6  percent 
of  the  corporate  issues. 

If  we  assume  first,  that  $1'2  billion  of 
tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  issued  in 
1967  had  been  issued  as  taxable  bonds 
and  second,  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
figure  of  the  li^-percent  spread— from 
4V2  percent  to  6  percent— were  all  issued 
as  taxable  bonds  and  third,  that  the 
same  percent  of  the  $1  '2  billion  of  indus- 
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trial    bonds— now    taxable    under    the 
assumption — went  into  taxable  and  non- 
taxable hands  at  exactly  the  same  per- 
cent as  the  $17  billion  of  corporate,  the 
following  would  be  the  results:  First,  the 
corporations  issuing  these  bonds  would 
have  as  a  deduction  the  additional  1'2 
percent  needed  to  service  the  interest 
on  these  bonds  and  they  would  have  ad- 
ditional   deductions    of    $22.5    million. 
Assuming  the  normal  tax  bracket  of  48 
l>ercent,  they  would  then  pay  $10. K  mil- 
lion  less   in    the    income    taxes   to   the 
Treasury.   These  same  corporation.s  on 
the  $1'2  billion  of  tax-exempt  industrials 
which   wc  have  assumed  for  this  iJres- 
cntation    were    all    issued   as    corporate 
bonds  will   pay   $90   million  of   interest 
rather  than  S67.5  million  they  pay   as 
tax  exempts  at  the  rate  of  4'j  percent. 
The  same  percent  of  these  bond.s— 22.4 
percent  would  go  into  taxable  hand.s— 
resulting  in  $20.16  million  in  taxable  in- 
come assuming  a  50-percent  tax  bracket 
for  purchasers  of  these  bonds,  this  would 
result  in  an  additional  income  to  the 
Treasury  of  S10.08  milhon. 

Therefore,  using  the  Treasury  figure 
of  1' '2-percent  spread  between  taxable 
bonds  and  industrial  revenue  bonds — 
tax-free  bond.s— the  Trea.sury  lost  $10.08 
million  of  taxes  on  the  one  hand  but 
pained  S10.8  mirion  of  taxes  en  the  other 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  to  the  Ti'easury 
of  8720.000.  One  cannot  help  but  contrast 
this  minimal  amount  in  tax  revenues 
with  ihe  S383.600.000  expenditure  by  EDA 
to  attract  new  industrj-  which  uses  tax 
dollars  rather  than  the  IDA  route  which 
generates  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
States  and  their  municipalities  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  attract  new  business 
via  the  industrial  revenue  bond  route 
when  the  Federal  Government,  through 
its  EDA  and  Appalachian  programs,  is 
attempting  to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  the 
IDA  bond  route  is  preferable  because  it 
is  done  through  private  enterprise  and 
does  not  require  a  ma.ssive  bureaucracy 
to  administer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  there  may 
have  been  abuses  in  this  funding  tech- 
nique. However,  if  we  let  the  RibicofT 
amendment  stand,  we  have  denied  the 
States  the  beneflt  of  a  hearing.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  my  hope  from  a  consti- 
tutional standpoint  as  well  as  being  fair 
to  all  concerned,  that  our  conferees  sup- 
port the  Curtis  amendment  and  reject 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  so  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may 
give  the  matter  due  consideration. 


The    Greek    Premier:    A    Soldier    Who 
Fought  Fascists,  Nazis,  and  Communists 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos.  has  been  the  subject  of  an  in- 
tensive barrage  of  criticism  since  he  and 
his  associates  have  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  country.  Much  of 
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this  criticism  has  been  unwarranted. 
while  a  good  deal  has  stemmed  from 
visible  leftist  sources. 

It  IS  relresliing  to  note  an  objective 
biographic  commentary-  on  Prime  Minis- 
ter Papadopoulos  in  the  Friday.  January 
19  edition  of  the  Canadian  Jewi.sh  News, 
a  most  reputable  progressive  pubhcation. 
Tliis  item  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion and  1  leel  its  in.sertion  m  the  Rlcord  ^ 
will  lielp  proiect  proper  under.standing 
of  the  background  and  character  of 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos. 

The  biography  loUows: 
G.    Papadopoi  LOS-  The    C.RftK    Prfmifr:    A 

.soLuiER  Who  Fopght  Fa&cist.s.  Nazis,  and 

CoMMfNISTS 

His  Excellency  George  Papadopoulos,  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  is  a,  relatively 
voung  nian  .'io  lar  ;ifi  biutesmen  po.  Yet  In  Ills 
icirty-nine  vear.<^  lie  has  been  iictlve  In  in.iny 
ureas,  militarv  and  political.  A  colonel  of  the 
army  until  lie  became  prime  minister.  Mr. 
I'apadopoulo?  is  known  ii.s  a  lighter.  Twice  he 
Wivs  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  Valor  and 
twice  the  War  Cross 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  Is 
t  man  uf  the  antl-<if'rman  resistance  dur- 
iu.'  World  War  II.  He  ioueht  ihe  N.»zl  in- 
vaders valiantly  a.s  he  had  the  Italian  Fascist 
(iccupants  betore  them.  When  the  Com- 
inunists  tried  t  1  fnsla\c  Grrrcc,  he-  apain  was 
on  the  b.ittlefield  fiphtlng  tor  the  true  in- 
dependence of  ills  country. 

.Mr.  Papadopoulos  now  li.is  succeeded  in 
stablhzinij  lits  free  enterprise  ^'overnml?nt 
which  a.«Rures  not  only  liberal  international 
trade  policies  but  also  absolute  relleloii.s 
irrnci  :n  frr  a'l  firrcks.  Clirlstians  ar.d  Jews. 
He  arcnmplisbed.  In  the  words  of  an  inter- 
national rnrresponrient.  "the  delicate  task  of 
movlne  the  rrclme  through  its  military 
phn'=e"  into  the  prevent  political  stnge. 

Georce  Papadopoulos  was  born  in  Eleo- 
rhorlon.  Achaia.  in  1919.  In  Aueust.  1940.  he 
urnduat^d  from  ihe  War  Academy  as  Second 
I.tputenant.  Tv-'n  months  later  the  Greck- 
Itnli.m  war  Imposed  hv  Mussolini  broke  out 
and  he  found  himself  In  the  frontline.  He 
served  on  the  Albanian  front  throueh  the  .six- 
month  war  as  a  platoon  lender  and  lieu- 
tenant. 

When  the  Germans  occupied  Greece,  he 
joined  the  national  resistance  units  in  the 
struggle  aealnst  the  Nazi.s. 

Soon  after  the  deliberation.  Papadopoulos 
was  appointed  staff  officer  and  subsequently 
moved  Into  intellleence. 

.■\ealn  when  the  Communists  launched  the 
civil  war.  Papadopoulos  Joined  the  active  de- 
fence forces  serving  for  nineteen  months  as 
commander  of  an   artillery   battery. 

DurinK  this  period,  fighting  aealnst  foreign 
Communist  invasion.  George  Papadopoulos 
was  promot.ed  to  Captain:  then.  In  1949,  to 
Ma  lor. 

Throughout  this  period  his  record  was  de- 
scribed as  "excellent"  and  more  medals  were 
added  to  the  three  he  had  been  awarded  dur- 
ing the  Greek-Itahan  war.  This  time  he  re- 
ceived the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Conduct, 
the  Silver  Cross  of  the  Boyai  Order  of  George 
I.  with  swords,  and  four  war  crosses.  He  grad- 
uated with  top  marks  from  both  the  artillery 
school  1 1945)  and  the  training  officers  school 
In  the  Middle  East  ( 1946 ) . 

.^t  the  end  of  the  war  against  Communist 
invasion  he  was  again  assigned  to  the  artil- 
lery school  as  Instructor.  He  attended  at  this 
time  also  the  school  of  the  army  engineers 
corps,  and  was  awarded  another — the  tenth — 
medal,  the  Gold  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
George  I,  with  swords. 

During  the  last  five  months  of  1952  and 
up  to  September  1963,  he  served  as  artillery 
unit  commander  and,  subsequently  (up  to 
January  2,  1954)  he  taught  at  the  artillery 
school,  for  the  last  time,  as  Instructor.  From 
June  to  September  1953,  he  attended  the 
American  Methods  Section  of  the   artillery 
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school  from  which  he  graduated  with  top 

In  1954  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Military  Merit. 

From  1955  to  1957.  he  served  at  the  (A2) 
Intelligence  Bureau  of  Army  General  Staff 
and  for  the  following  two  years,  as  chief 
of  staff  of  an  artillery  division.  In  August 
1956  he  was  promoted  to  Lt.  Colonel.  In  the 
period  following  1955  he  attended  the  follow- 
ing schools  and  special  military  training 
courses : 

( a )  1955— Tlie  Higher  War  School 

(b)  1956 — The  Naval  Academy 

(c)  1958 — The  Armed  Forces  School  of 
Special  Weapons 

For  the  following  five  years  (August  1959- 
July  1964)  he  was  posted  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Service.  In  August  1960,  he  was 
promoted  to  Colonel  and  was  awarded  the 
cross  of  the  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Phoenix. 

During  the  last  three  years  he  served  in 
the  following  posts:  Prom  July  1964  to 
October  1965.  commander  of  the  117  fleld- 
artUlery  unit,  from  October  1965  to  August 
1966  m  the  first  army  force,  from  August 
1966  to  April  21.  1967,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office,  he  served  at  the  3rd  staff  bureau  of 
the  Armv  General  Staff. 

Greece  i«  »  member  of  X.ato  and  thus  an 
ally  of  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 


St.  Onge  Endorses  Teachers  in  Politics 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP  coNNECnctrp 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  the  period 
April  5-7  has  been  designated  as  "Teach- 
ers-in-Politics  Weekend."  In  the  past  I 
have  strongly  advocated  a  general  politi- 
cal awareness  on  the  part  of  our  teachers, 
as  well  as  their  involvement  in  public 
affairs.  The  United  States  has  a  duty  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for 
its  voung  peo.jle,  and  this  is  an  area  in 
which  our  teachers  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  offer  advice  and  assistance.  For  far  too 
long  those  to  whom  we  have  given  the 
sacred  trust  of  training  the  minds  of  our 
youth  have  remained  unorganized  and 
silent  in  the  face  of  school  conditions 
which  have  demanded  change  and 
improvement. 

In    becoming    pohtically    active    and 
astute  to  questions  of  national  policy  our 
teaching    profession   will   develop   as   a 
significant  source  of  new  ideas  and  inter- 
pretations    concerning     the     problems 
facing  the  State  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress. Because  of  their  daily  exposure  to 
a  cross  section  of  the  Nation's  youth, 
extensive  academic  training,  and  :iatural 
propensity   to   think  in   terms  of   what 
ought   to   be.   as   well   as   what   is,   the 
capabilities  of  our  teachers   should  be 
''rafted  into  the  political  process.  They 
represent    a    rich    fund    of    intellectual 
talent  which  the  countiy  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore,  and  I  believe  that  the  National 
Education  Association's  current  efforts 
are  an  important  step  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  political  activism  of  teachers  and 
their  full  indoctrination  into  the  realities 
of  our  political  system  will  also  work  in 
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other  worthwhile  ways.  Thus,  as  well  as 
being  an  infusion  of  fresh  thinking  up- 
ward into  the  decisionmaking  process,  it 
will  have  a  tremendously  enlightening 
influence  downward  into  the  education 
experience  of  tomorrow's  leaders.  It  is 
never  too  early  to  start  students  think- 
ing in  tenns  of  what  has  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation, 
and  the  means  by  which  its  problems 
mav  be  solved.  The  creation  of  an  early 
imderstanding  of.  and  zeal  for  national 
betterment,  combined  with  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  workings  of  our  political 
forces  can  2:0  far  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  informed  and  conscientious 
etectorate.  It  will  help  insure  that  those 
running  for  public  office  are  responsive 
to  that  which  is  best  in  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  self-serving  partisan  interests  to  find 
representation. 

The  participation  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  poUtical  activity  is  in  effect 
only  an  extension  of  an  honored  theme 
which  has  run  through  much  of  the  his- 
torj'  of  Western  ideas.  It  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Plato  who  was  a  pow- 
erful and  eloquent  advocate  in  the  cause 
of  academicians  assuming  a  role  of  polit- 
ical leadership.  The  National  Education 
Association  is  thus  giving  present-day 
form  to  the  age-old  Platonic  ideal  of 
•■philosophers  becoming  kings."  I,  there- 
fore, look  forward  with  great  optimism 
to  the  development  of  this  concept,  and 
unequivocally  endorse  the  full  participa- 
tion of  teachers  in  politics. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  all  our  teachers  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  their  efforts,  sometimes  under 
veiT  difficult  circumstances,  in  imparting 
education  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation  in 
these  trj'ing  times. 


April  S,  1968 
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The  Gold  Rush  and  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  I  have  followed  care- 
fullv  and  .studiously  the  factors  and  cir- 
cumstances comprehended  in  the  phrase 
•the  international  'aoM  crisis."  To  most. 
of  us  international  trade  and  foreign  ex- 
change are  entombed  in  mystery.  Some 
there  are  who,  like  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McC-vRTHY.  boast   that  they  earned  an 
A    in   economics.    Others,   like   Senator 
Robert   F.   Kennedy,   boast  of  their  D 
grade  in  economics,  thereby  suggesting 
that   the   inability   to  comprehend  the 
intricacies    of    this    sphere    of    human 
thought  is  a  notable  achievement,  a  sug- 
gestion I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 
'  Initially,  it  had  been  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gold  crisis  resulted  from  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  pro- 
duced a  monthly  drain  of  £50  million  on 
Britain,  which  in  turn  created  circum- 
stances compelling  Britain  to  devalue  the 
pound  and  that  such  devaluation  precip- 


itated the  gold  rush  of  1968.  This  is 
indeed  a  simple  and  understandable, 
though  perhaps  naive,  thesis.  It  suggests 
the  pervasive  impact  of  the  domino  doc- 
trine on  international  economics  as  it  is 
on  foreign  affairs.  I  imderstand  now. 
from  more  recent  discussions  of  this  eso- 
teric discipline,  that  the  reason  for  the 
gold  rush  is  the  low  level  of  U.S.  taxes 
and  the  high  level  of  U.S.  appropriations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  eco- 
nomics, as  in  icebergs,  it  is  not  what's  up 
front  that  counts,  but  rather  what  is  un- 
derneath, that  subsurface,  invLsible,  pas- 
sionate, seething  turbulence  that  moves 
mountains  and  shapes  destinies.  In  or- 
der to  explore  and  comprehend  this  sub- 
surface turbulence,  I  turned  to  the 
studies  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
whose  works  are  hailed  by  his  publishers 
as  ••fresh  and  lucid"  expositories  of  the 
subculture  of  economics.  John  Kenneth's 
words  are  indeed  fresh,  but  not  neces- 
sarily at  all  times  lucid. 

In  fact  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  s 
works  are  as  strange  a  melange  as  nis 
Scotch  Canadian  ancestry,  a  mix  which 
Escoflier  would  never  recommend  to  a 
gourmet,  though  the  life  and  works  of 
John  Kenneth  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  viability  of  that  concoction. 

THE   iHIN-KING  MAN'S  GUIDE  TO  JOHN  KEN.NETH 
GALBR.MTH 

The  principles  of  economics  as  devel- 
oped by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  can  be 
simply  summed  up  as  follows: 

My  name  is  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

.My  econcimics  \ou  must  lake  on  i.iith. 

■■Por  prosperity  un.illoyt'd. 

We  need  more  une;npio>ed." 

So   sailh   John   Kenneth   CKtlbrailh. 

This  apocalyptic  vision  by  Galbraith, 
initially  propounded  in  the  affluent  so- 
ciety, ordains  •■abandonment  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  full  employment, 
and  warns  that  the  achievement  of  that 
goal  would  be  •inflationary  and  destroy 
the  -'social  balance"  which  ;  urifies  pri- 
vate opulence  in  a  nation  snamed  by 
public  squalor. 

However,  it  was  not  until  publication 
of  the  "New  Industrial  State"  that  the 
fully  matured  Galbraithean  eschatology 
first  hit  the  book  stores.  In  this  volume, 
John  Kenneth  enunciates  the  "doctrine 
of  maximization."  a  human  expression 
pregnant  at  once  with  both  hope  and 
despair  which  ranks  as  the  finest  intel- 
lectual achievement  .'^ince  publication  in 
1905  of  Einstein's  special  theoiT  of  rela- 
tivity, and  is  as  equally  comprehensible. 


.lOH.N-  KENN'ETH  GALBRAITH  AND  THE 
WORKING  GIRL 

The  heart  of  the  doctrine  of  maximiza- 
tion is  fully  set  forth  in  this  truncated 
excerpt: 

The  members  of  the  technostructure  do 
not  get  the  profits  that  they  maximize.  They 
must  eschew  personal  profit  m.aking.  .'Vccord- 
ingiy  1:  the  traditional  commitment  to  profit 
maximization  is  to  be  held,  they  must  be 
willing  to  do  for  others,  specifically  for  stock- 
holders, what  they  iure  forbidden  to  do  tor 
themselves  .  .  .  one  must  imagine  that  a 
man  of  vigorous,  lusty,  i  nd  reassuringly 
heterosexual  inclination  eschews  the  lovely. 
avallaule  and  even  naked  -.vomen  by  whom 
he  Is  intimately  surrounded  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  opportunities  of  other  men  whose 
existence  he  knows  of  only  by  hearsay.  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  maximization  doc- 


trine when  there  is  lull  sepiuatlon  of  power 
from  reward. 

Thus  spoke  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
on  page  117  of  the  'New  Industrial 
State."  His  veiy  words— tall  words  in- 
deed even  from  a  man  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  tallest  man  who 
ever  made  it  as  Ambassador  to  India  and 
the  tallest  man  who  never  made  it  as  a 
basketball  i^layer.  .     , 

The  striking  description  of  America  s 
powerful  men  who  rule  the  technostruc- 
ture. intimately  surrounded  by  lovely, 
available,  and  naked  ladies  prancing 
about  has  liad  a  profound  impact  upon 
every  segment  of  American  social  and 
intellectual  lift.  A  wife  gazing  upon  her 
.spent  and  cxhau.sted  husband  alter  a 
hard  dav  in  the  technostructure  wonder.': 
whetlier  lier  vigorous,  lusty,  and  rcassur- 
inglv  hetero.sexual  .spouse  may  have  that 
day 'not  eschewed  but  iiad  in.stead  taken 
unto  liimself  what  rightfully  belon'-s  to 
the  stockholders. 

By  the  same  token,  stockliolder.s 
throughout  the  land  are  cn-.:.^gcd  in 
riotous  protest  becau.se  they  nad  not  in 
years  had  their  opportunities  maximized 
nor  leceived  as  stockholders  their  Irinue 
benefits  ^o  slawmEly  described  by  Joh:i 
Kenneth  Galbraith. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  icuorts 
unprecedented  demands  for  admi.ssion 
into  schools  ol  bu.smess  and  administra- 
tion, as  youngsters  in  increasing  numbers 
seek  a  place  in  the  technostructure.  The 
N?tional  Institute  for  Mental  Health  in- 
sists upon  additional  millions  for  le- 
search  into  the  psychological,  pnysiologi- 
ca!  psychiatric,  anthropological,  socio- 
logical, and  anthropomorphic  conse- 
qiiences  of  visorous,  Uisty,  and  reassur- 
in<^ly  heterosexual  males  who  eschew  and 
maximize  for  others,  like  eunuchs  in  a 
seraglio,  opportunities  with  the  loveLy, 
available,  and  even  naked  ladies  who  inti- 
mately surroimd  them. 

\n  :mpo:ulerable  ur.d  intriguing  ques- 
tion remain.^:  on  the  a.ssumption.  as  Gal- 
braith insists,  iliat  the  lustv.  '.i2orous. 
and  rcassuri:-.aiv  heterosexual  do,  in  fact, 
e-schew.  it  is  possible  that  the  lovely, 
available,  and  even  naked  ladies 
escheat— that  is.  revert  to  the  techno- 
structure like  unclaimed  bank  deposits. 
Not  one  to  turn  aside  intriguing  research 
nor  one  to  turn  down  an  easy  dollar,  John 
Kenneth  will  explore  this  question  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Playboy  magazine, 
.^uitablv  illustrated  in  color,  showing  the 
technostructure  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. 

The  -.vorld  vill  be  a  poorer  place  be- 
cause John  Kenneth  is  prepared  to 
abandon  economics  for  other  fields  of  m- 
teilectual  pu:'.suit.  His  first  novel,  to  be 
nubiished  .siiortly,  is  scheduled  to  hold 
fir«t  'ilace  for  37  \veeks  on  the  New  York 
Times  best  .^eller  list.  Shoitly  tlicreaftcr. 
he  will  oublish  his  autobiography,  ap- 
propriately entitled  'The  Beautiful 
American." 

As  he  dabbles  in  the  technostructure, 
so  does  John  Kenneth  dabble  in  the 
politicostructure.  In  that  sphere,  ho-A-- 
ever.  he  is  presently  immobilized,  soli- 
loquizing like  the  princely  Hamlet, 
whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  lx)ard 
a  wagon  that  may  win  or  to  take  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  a  cause  that  may  lose: 
whether  to  stay  with  those  who  are  clean 
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for  Gene  or  to  switch  to  those  who  are 
throbby  for  Bobby. 

A  reading  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
does  indeed  clarify  the  international 
monetary  prob'.rm.  The  issues  betorc 
Congress,  in  Galbraitliean  terms,  is 
whether  we  are  in-epaied  to  maximize 
our  taxes  and  minimize  our  appropria- 
tions. 


Growing  Support  for  the  Teacher  Corps 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durin^i  tlie  la.st  .-es.sion  of  the 
Congress.  I  joined  with  my  ire.shman 
co'.leauues  and  other  Republican  mem- 
bers in  supportina  a  re-direction  of  the 
Te.u'her  Corps  and  providina  the  neces- 
.>arv  ;;mds  for  it  to  continue. 

Recent  comments  on  llie  Teacher 
ruri:s.  including  that  of  the  National 
Adnsorv  Commission  on  Civil  Di.sorders, 
point  up  the  value  of  this  very  wortli- 
wliile  program. 

For  the  inlormation  ot  my  colleagues, 
I  iiichide  a  .series  of  comments  on  the 
Teacher  Corps: 

ItEPoax  OF  THE  -N'ation.^l  .Advisory  Commi.';- 
.sio.N-  riN  Civil  Disorders — Part  III 


IT.OVI.SIOK    OF    gCALirV     KDUCA-nON    IN    GHETTO 
SCHOOLS IMPROVING  THE  OUALITT  OF  TEACH- 

iN-G  IX  ';hf.tto  schools 
The  teaching  of  di.sadvantaeed  children 
rpquiffs  special  .skills  i.nd  capabilities. 
Teachers  ;)okscpsiiie;  these  qualificatlt^n.s  are 
m  -hort  .supplv.  We  need  a  major  ;;.ational 
Ltfort  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
well-quahfied  and  hinhly  mocivated  voting 
people  and  to  equip  them  to  work  effectively 
with  disadvaniaeed   students. 

The  Teacher  Corps  proirram  is  a  .sound  in- 
strument lor  such  :^n  effort.  Established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  (f  l&CS.  ;t  provides 
trainisg  in  local  colleges  or  niuvcrsities  lor 
teacher  interns— college  craduates  mterfsted 
in  teaching  in  poverty  areas.  Curpsmen  are 
assigned  to  povertv  .^rca  f^chools  at  the  re- 
quest of  tt  local  school  system  and  -.vitn  ap- 
proval o:  The  state  education  agency.  Tl.ey 
arc  employed  by  The  school  system  ai'i  'vork 
in  teams  heaaed  h\-  an  experienced  teacher. 
The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  enthusiastl- 
callv  evaluated  by  the  National  Advi:.ory 
Council  on  the  Evaluation  of  Disadvant-aged 
Children  and  the  National  Education  A.s.so- 
ciation  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  attract  ded- 
icated young  people  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion train  them  to  work  effectively  in  pov- 
erty areas  and  make  a  .substantial  impact 
on  students  in  these  schools. 

The  impact  of  this  lughlv  promising  pro- 
gram has  been  severelv  restricted  by  limited 
and  late  lundine.  As  a  result,  there  are  liow 
only  1.506  interns  and  ;'.37  t«am  leaders  for 
the"  entire  nation.  The  Teacher  Curps  should 
be  expanded  into  a  major  national  program. 
Funding  should  be  provided  at  a  level  realis- 
tlcallv  scaled  to  the  supply  <  f  Interns  and 
the  need  for  Corpsmen  and  on  a  timely  ijasls. 
so  that  prospective  applicants  can  plan  to 
enroll. 

L     NATIONWIDE 

Resolution  by  Executive  Committee  en- 
dorsed by  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
American"  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Edu'-atlon:  '•The  Committee  also  believes 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  deserves  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  educational  community.  The 
Corps  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  meet  the 
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educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
through  the  participation  of  well-qualified 
young  people  in  an  effective  training  pro- 
V,Tam  with  direct  opportunities  to  work  with 
those  children/' 

From  i!ie  Resohitlr.n  cm  Education  Adopted 
by  the  7th  Constitutional  Convention  AFL- 
(TO:  •The  Teacher  furps  with  Its  turbulent 
legislative  history  has  demonstrated  that 
able  younK  Americans  will  .step  forward  to 
serve  "in  the  nation'^  poverty  .schools  If  they 
are  rilered  imaginative  training  and  support. 
The  Ccrps  has  already  made  11  significant  con- 
tribution to  Khetto  school  education  which 
has  enabled  school  svstems  and  local  univer- 
sities to  provide  a  practical  liemonst ration  of 
new  methods  in  Insi ruction  and  teacher 
training.  We  in  the  .AFL-CIO  hall  these  ef- 
forts. In  this  connection  we  urce  the  expan- 
.slon  of  teacher  tramlnc  programs  to  effective- 
ly tipprade  the  skills  i.f  those  teachers  serving 
in  ;:hctto  ;  chool  areas" 

Charles  Cown.  President,  Amerl-^an  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers:  The  American  Federa- 
tion if  Teacher?  rfafllrms  Its  Ions  Rt.flni!ing 
stipjiort  01  the  Tiachcr  Corps.  Now  that  two 
ycar-s  ■<'.  successful  practice  In  the  Teacher 
Corps  h.is  shown  that  Its  theory  works,  we 
uree  that  all  teachers  be  i^iven  the  extierl- 
.luc  and  tr,.lnlnB  that  the  men  and  women 
i.f  the  Tcurh.»r  C<  rps  are  nr  w  pettlir--.  We  en- 
U.yrse  an  extended  \vork-:tudv  prou-ram  In  the 
I)ub;ic  schools  and  the  schools  c  {  iducatlon 
lor  all  t.-'achers.  suburban,  rural    or  Inner- 

''■>■•" 

Rudolph  botaernheiir,,  Ci  lirniaii    NalK'n.il 

Affairs  Comnil.sslon,  Amevicnn  Veteran.s  Com- 
mUt.ee-  •There  l.s  "ite  aspect  of  the  (Teacher 
Corpsi  ;-n<trr,iir.  v,!;:cl.  is  ..1  special  interest 
to  us.  rho  proin-am  <  ffers  ar.  .'.venue  of  so- 
clally  useful  activltv  to  veteraits  -.vno  during 
their  term  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
have  had  experience  as  teac.'iers  in  \oca- 
llcnal  as  well  .^s  perhaps  in  mere  r.cademic 
courses  r.nd  who  nave  absorbed  modern 
teachini,'  and  tralnine-  techniques  In  view  of 
the  i)rofesFed  interest  of  tlie  Armed  Forces 
in  iielplne  cii.schareed  members  of  the  Armed 
Forres  to  tmd  civilian  Jobs,  there  Is  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  an  opixjrtunlty  which  shotild 
not  le  neplected." 

Mario  Fantlnl,  Proeram  Offioer,  Public 
Edtication  Division,  The  Ford  Foundation: 
".•^ome  people  have  said  that  the  Tcacl.er 
Corns  realiv  nuiiht  to  bo  a  new  chance 
aueiit  It  is"rlear  what  they  ijt  tayii.p.  I  do 
know  th.it  you  wpre  given  liccn.'^e  out  of  the 
need,  that  v-.u  jiave  an  image  that  i-;  poel- 
ijve.  that  ',ou  have  support,  and  that  you 
•  an  trnr.slatp  li.ese.  if  yuti  have  the  stratepy, 
;:it>  a  force  for  lundamental  relorm.  Or  you 
could  succu.iib  and  become  p.'irt  ..nd  parcel 
Mf  tljG  outdated  sv^tem  and  be  swallowed  by 
It    I  -hink  tills  IS  -r-ur  ch.illfnece'^ 

Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  De- 
h.iquen'.y,  President's  Comnilssion  on  Law 
Enforcement:  '  Programs  such  as  the  Teach- 
er Cor,3s  .-eem  useful  for  brlrjglng  new  Ideas 
and  teachiHE  methods  into  cUsadvantaped 
schools.  .  We  recommend  that  'he  Teach- 
er Corps  be  incrca.sed  to  an  enrollment  ot 
.^).(J00  to  10.000  .innually.  and  that  the  em- 
phasis be  broadened  u<  include  ancillary 
iducationai  personnel  .s  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  teams  •• 

.-■.terlmtr  Tucker.  Executive  Director.  Wash- 
ington frban  Leaeue.  Inc.:  •Be  ;issured  of 
.jU'  ir.t--rest  m  tins  important  program  and 
of  our  determination  to  seek  its  enlargement 
throucli  •  hannels  ^pen  to  us." 

Mirtm  llaberman.  Director  of  Teacher 
Education  ;or  Central  Atlantic  Regional  Edu- 
cational Luboratorv.  Wash'.ncton  DC  :  ihe 
•.naivsis  that  Teacher  Corps  people  must  ::t 
n  flee  or  li!Jht  is  verv  cermane.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  develop  a  role  of  teacher, 
-■omebodv  who  works  only  two  or  three  years 
,t  most— tjcrhaps  for  all  teachers.  So  that 
thus  Idea  'of  littlng  In.  fleeing  or  fighting 
won't  be  relevant.'" 

Edgar  Puller.  Executive  Secretary.  CouncU 
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of  Chlel  State  School  Offlcere:  "We  did  and 
win  continue  to  cooperate  with  programs 
which  show  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  real  federal-state-local  partnership  in 
education.  The  Teacher  Corps  did  and  we 
did." 

James  Parmer,  Professor  of  Social  Welinre. 
Lincoln  University,  Former  Director.  CORE; 
"I  Insist  that  we  have  to  know  thoee  other 
factors  which  make  learning  difficult  and  we 
must  Innovate.  We  must  change  our  metnods 
and  offer  techniques  so  that  the  children  do 
learn.  This  to  me  Is  the  exciting  thing  about 
the  Teachers  Corps.  The  interns  very  often 
are  living  In  the  communities  and  are  given, 
hopefully,  some  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems which  make  learning  difficult  for  tiie 
children.  And  thus  they  are  made  aware  thai 
the  same  methods,  the  same  niuterials  which 
have  proved  effective  with  white  middle  cla.ss 
youngsters  will  not  be  adequate  for  teach- 
ing youngsters  whose  frame  of  reference  and 
whose  whole  background  Is  different.  Teacher 
Corps  interns  will  indeed  know  that  maybe 
the  kid  in  the  class  who  keeps  falling  asleep 
Is  not  being  insolent.  They'll  know  that  he 
didn't  sleep  last  night  because  the  entire 
family  is  crowding  into  a  one  room  flat  in  a 
Harlem.  Or  maybe  the  rats  were  runnine; 
around  that  night.  Or  maybe  he  cannot  con- 
centrate because  he  dici  not  have  breakiast. 
Perhaps  mama  did  net  get  home  in  time 
to  hx  his  breakfast  or,  worse,  perhaps  there 
was  nothing  in  the  refrigerator,  ii  there  was 
a  refrigerator  " 

Thomas  Carr,  Director,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children: 

"The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  fine  means  of 
harnessing  the  idealism  oi  an  unusual  group 
of  young  people.  It  can  have  a  strong  im- 
pact In  the  comnuinlty  and  in  the  school, 
too,  as  soon  as  the  Interns  begin  really  to 
teach!  It  is  certainly  not  an  effective  lari,'e- 
scale  recruiting  device  { as  has  uniortunaieiy 
been  Imphed),  and  in  many  cases  additional 
effort  must  be  made  to  revise  curricula.  How- 
ever, It's  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  exper- 
iment is  paying  off,  and  that  It  ought  to  be 
continued  and  expanded." 

Frederick  B.  Routh.  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
Officials: 

"Both  NAIRO  and  I  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  will  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers its  need  for  additional  funds." 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran.  Secre- 
tary, National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Churches: 

"I  recognize  the  value  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  and  am  anxious  to  see  It  expanded 
to  reach  Its  full  potential.  We  were  dis- 
mayed to  see  the  attacks  to  which  it  was 
submitted  In  Congress  last  year.  It  will  have 
our  support  when  it  again  is  due  for  renewed 
appropi^atlons." 

James  A.  Hamilton,  Director.  National 
Council  of  Churches: 

"We  are  very  interested  in  the  Corps  and 
are  anxious  to  support  It  in  every  way 
possible." 

Moe  Hoffman.  Washington  Representative. 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board:  "The  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  by  resolution 
has  endorsed  the  Teacher  Corps  and  we  are 
actively   supporting   it." 

Rudolph  T,  Danstedt.  Director,  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  Inc.:  "We  con- 
sider this  (Teacher  Corps)  program  one  of 
the  truly  innovative  projects  that  the  Con- 
gress has  initiated," 

Braulio  Alonso,  President,  National  Educa- 
tion Association:  "In  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  already 
made  an  Impact  on  American  education. 
The  young  people  Involved  as  Interns,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  brought  new  vitality  to 
the  school  systems  in  which  they  serve. 
Perhaps  more"  importantly,  because  of  the 
potentially  far-reaching  effect  on  teacher 
education    institutions,    the    Teacher    Corps 
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program  has  led  teacher  educators  to  make 
their  curricula  more  meaningful,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  that  a  great  number 
of  beginning  teachers  face  in  the  disad- 
vantaged iirb:in  and  rural  comriunities. 

"We  hope  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  ex- 
panded and  extended,  for  the  successes  thus 
far  prove  it  to  be  essential  in  meeting  the 
challenges  uf  modern  America." 


April  3,  1968 
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Federal   Employees  Against  the  War  in 
Vietnam' 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1,672  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  expressed  their  criticism 
of  the  Vietnam  war  in  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  Mon- 
day. April  1,  1968.  In  addition  to  these 
names,  there  are  900  more  signers  who 
were  not  included  on  this  list  but  who 
will  sponsor  a  similar  ad  in  the  future. 

Nine  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  signed  a  statement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
last  Monday,  defending  the  right  of 
Government  employees  to  speak  out 
aeainst  the  war. 

I  would  further  like  to  support  the 
rights  of  these  American  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  our  Nation's 
pohc.v  in  Southeast  Asia  by  inserting  in 
today'.s  Record  the  statement  and  their 
names: 

FnDER.M.    EMfI.OYF.FS   .\g.«NST  THE   WAR  IN 

Vietnam 
We  are  federal  employeco.  opposed  to  our 
nation's  policy  in  Southeast  .^sia.  who  view 
with  daily,  personal  anguish  the  actions 
taken  m  Vietnam  by  the  government  for 
wliich  we  our.-elves  work. 

From  our  position  we  have  seen  how  the 
purpose  and  energy  of  govermnent  are 
drained  by  preoccupation  with  the  making 
of  war.  We  "have  seen  how  progress  in  for- 
eign policy  has  been  obstructed.  We  have 
seen  how  ma-^sive  national  resources  are  ab- 
sorbed by  a  disastrous  war  while  critical  do- 
mestic needs  are  inadequately  met.  And  see- 
ing this,  we  fear  the  political  and  moral  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  our  country. 

All  this,  together  with  the  tragic  and  un- 
necessarv  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, has  troubled  our  conscience  and  now 
compels  us  to  speak  out  to  colleagties  and 
fellow  citizens. 

We  call  then  for  the  war's  end — which  we  • 
believe  Is  in  Americas  power  to  bring  about. 
We  call  upon  our  Chief  Executive  to  change 
his  policy  in  Vietnam,  to  end  his  reliance 
on  military  force,  and  to  seek  Instead  a 
genuine  political  settlement  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

Listed  below  from  more  than  sixty  depart- 
ments,  agencies   and   offices   of   the  Federal 
Government,  are  the  names  of  1672  employ- 
ees who  have  signed  their  agreement  with 
the   following   statement.  Future   advertise- 
ments will  be  published  to  Include  new  sign- 
ers and  the  approximately  900  signers  who 
could  not  be  included  in  this  advertisement. 
Peter  C.  Schanck,  Michael  W.  Ambrose, 
Charles  C.  Moran,  Michael  Tabor.  Wil- 
liam ChrisUanson,  Mary  Christlanson. 
Madeleine  Golde,  Barbara  Crlsty,  David 
S.  Crlsty,  Richard  A.  Gladstone.  John 
Twomey,  Thomas  R.  Asher,  Judah  Leon 
Rosner,  William   K.   Croll,  Dennis  M. 


Skoplk.  J.  Eflmenko,  Roy  M.  Waxier, 
Nancy  Strebe,  Norman  Adams,  Kevin 
Lowther,  Dr.  Bertrum  Donn,  Allan  C. 
B.  Richardson.  Joseph  E.  Powers,  Wil- 
liam C.  Parke,  Carl  A.  Penstermaker, 
Valentin  Spiegel,  Francisco  Ramos,  M. 
Caulfleld,  John  Mangan,  Thomas  J. 
Conroy,  Linda  L.  Nord,  Barbara  Bow- 
man. Brewster  B.  Perkins,  David  G. 
Colwell,  Jr.,  Stephen  Guild,  Harriet  Lee 
Simon,  Shirley  A.  Schwalm,  Paul  Con- 
nor, Jr.,  Sherry  Hulfish,  Dale  Kline, 
Christine  Grubbs,  Ruth  Ann  Roland, 

»__^ .    John     Oliver    Hand, 

Joyce    A,    Ortenburger,    Susan     Gray, 
Nancy  Tigho.  Richard  L.  Bach,  Alan  L, 
Dragoo.    Mary    C,    Dragoo,    M.    Danos, 
Hard  L.  Steinberg,  Louis  Costrell. 
Elmer     Eisenhower,     John     L,     Menke, 
Richard    J.    Carr,    Mason    Olcott,    Jr., 
Jean  Favors,  David  R,  Seidman,  Ruth 
M,  Covell.  MD,  Thomas  G  Pox,  Michael 
Gerhardt,  Judith  Smedley,  Judith  Ann 
Miller,   William    C.    Birdsall,    Paul   M. 
Huster,  Paul  Rapoport,  Si  T.  Kler,  Dil- 
lon   M.    Lieber,    J.    D.    Logan,    John 
Fisher,    Jovce    A.    McCriM-ken.    Thomas 
Andretta.    Robert    L.    York,    Diane    P. 
Howland,  Marcia  M.  Derfner,  Eugene 
Kinlow,  Bemlce  W.  Burns,  Phlllis  Mc- 
Clure,    Susan    Strauss,    Gruendlyn    L. 
Klmbrough,   Jacob   Schlitt,   Robert   H. 
Cohen.  Erbln  L.  Crowell,  Jr..  Edith  J. 
Bardksale,      Mary      Ruth      Faustlch, 
Michael  C,  Staren,  Debora  D.  Kramer, 
Joseph  S.  Wholey,  Jetfrey  Weiss.  Bayla 
P.    White,    Thomas    M.    Ryan,    Donna 
Levlne,  Paul  Feldstein.  Roger  Holden, 
Stephen    Bolztn.    Charles    G.    Lubar. 
Evelynne  C.  Scott.  Howard  Silver.'-tone, 
Rodenic  P.  Young,  Mary  N.  Loosbrock, 
Ann    Fisher,    Carole    Williams,    Aaron 
EngUsher,    Richard    Sherman    Levine. 
Frank  G.  Kerou.  Carol  B.  Kabish. 
Larry  Cubon.  Mary  Prances  J.  Abdalla, 
Sally    E.    James,     Gail     P.     Meighan, 
Armondo  B,  Rendon,  Alison  H.  Dawson, 
Barry  W.  Strejlek.  Willine  C:ur,  Marine 
Desiderio,  Jean  Gately,  Robert  Heier. 
Jean  Hale.  William  Kanter.  A.  T.  Giat- 
tlna,    Daniel    Joseph.    Norman    Knopf. 
Mortmn  Hollander,  Stephen  R.  Felson, 
Howard    J.     Kashner.     Robert     Zener, 
Patricia  S.  Baptizte,  Jack  H.  Weiner, 
Lemnard  Henzke  Jr..  Jerome  A.  Hoch- 
berg,  Leslie  A.  Carothers,  Jonathan  D. 
DuBois,  Gregory  B.  Hovendon,  Rebecca 
Schneiderman,    Joanthan    Rose,    Sey- 
mour H.   Dussman,   Marie   V.   Martin, 

• ,  Joel  Davidow,  Richard 

Haddad,  Robert  B,  Hummel,  Eugene  J., 
Melgher,  Lionel  Epstein,  Louis  M. 
Kauder,  Marlon  Halley,  Marco  Sonnen- 
scheiii.  Frank  S.  Grossi  Jr..  Edward  Lee 
Rogers,  Ann  Belanger,  Albert  Beve- 
ridge,  Willy  Nordwind  Jr.,  Chester  C. 
Davenport,  M.  Julianne  Daggett.  Edith 
L.  Butler,  Allen  D.  Wagner,  David  C. 
Footman,  Nancy  R.  Berla,  Evelyn  O. 
Peel.  Roberta  Gerard,  Howard  R.  L. 
Cook,  Robert  J.  Rosenberg.  Ralph  Mar- 
tini, Robert  J.  Taylor,  Richard  R. 
Storm,  Charlotte  W.  Lutton,  Natalie 
Wasserman,  John  J.  Mahan,  Lee  L. 
Gray,  Judith  A.  Laws,  Mary  B.  Ban- 
croft. 
Ruth  Galald,  Yvonne  K.  Brown,  Barbara 
J.  Qualters,  Carla  J.  Gebhardt.  Beverly 
Carol  Wood,  David  M.  Colt.  Martin  J. 
Qualters.  Noah  Sherman,  G.  Paul  Syl- 
vester, Helen  Barney,  Robert  H.  McGee, 
Edythe  Alpert,  Harold  Kemble  Jr., 
Patricia  Hopson,  Cynthia  Flamer,  John 
L.  Martin,  Monroe  T.  Hall,  Jean  C.  Wil- 
liams. Shelton  A.  Allen.  William  T. 
McCoy,  Theresa  Rldgeway,  Alan  W. 
iJrownsword.  Patricia  B.  Young. 
Charles  R.  Foster.  Oliver  Moles  Jr.,  Ar- 
thur Alterman.  Thomas  E.  Felt.  Caro- 
lyn Looman.  Larry  Hannah.  Salvatore 
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J.  Natoll,  Linda  G.  Archer,  Arthur  D. 
Sheekev,  Richard  L.  Light,  Catherine 
Gangler.  Virginia  Cassel,  Helen  L. 
O'Leary,  A.  Bruce  Gaarder,  James  M. 
Splllane,  Alfreda  M.  Libcrmann,  Kay  P. 
Henry,  Mary  Jane  Smalley,  Judith 
Weinberg.  Ruthe  J.  Farmer,  Frieda 
Denenmark,  Heather  H.  Gerson.  Susan 

Habinowitz.     Joan     Fenton.      • 

. ,  Joseph  Eric  Luwisch,   John  J. 

Coates,  John  A.  Wilde,  Nathaniel  Izlar, 
Frederick    Millhiser,    Miss    Lupe    An- 
guiano,     Diane     G.     Ever,     John     B. 
Saunders,  Allan  Tosti. 
Laiu-a   J.   Huber,   Judith   Anne  Stevens, 
Carolyn  Shlmkus,  W.  Stanley  Kreiger, 
Sharon    L.    House.    Virginia    P.    Reno, 
Julius  W.  Hobson,     Linda  K    Lenfest, 
Ruth    B.    Palk,   Harvey   A.    Taschman, 
Robert    Perersen,     Robert     Llberman, 
M.D.,  Pearl  Shalit,  Robert  Jay  Reichler, 
M.D..    S.    Eugene    Long.    M.D.,    Mather 
Dumont,    M.D.,    Stephen    S.     Baratz, 
Henrv    P.   Cain    II.    Peter    R,    Brepgin. 
M.D„  Allen  Zaretzky,  Carolyn  Green- 
berg,  John   R    .•\nders.   Susan   Martin, 
Barbara  Bernstein,   Rich:ird  P.  Wake- 
fleld.  Jacob  H.  cle  R.iat.  Ann  Gaullaud. 
Shirley  Rosenhaft.   Evelyn  Glatt.  Ed- 
ward J.  Flvnn,  Frances  Prager,  Eliza- 
beth A.  White.  Carol  Trueblciod,  Carol 
M.  Kim.  Edward  Bolton,  John  W   Bar- 
bee,   Kay   Flitt,   Marvin   D.   Anderson, 
Charles    H.   Slayman   Jr.   Alan   Stone. 
Morton  Nccdlemaii,  Richard  B.  La  vine, 
H.  Friedman.  Sidney  A.  Steinitz,  Ar- 
thur  R.  Woods  Sr  ,   Elizabeth   O'Con- 
nell,     Lina     B     Dargan,    Steve    Allen, 
Lindsay  C.  Coles,  Andrew  Oerke.  Nora 
Patricia     Rowley,     Linda     S.     Foster, 
Nancy  Pettis.  Helen  F.  Reld,  Carol  C. 
Bell,  LaKift  Millette.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Patrick  Kt-lley. 
Carolvn   Jan   Hoggs,   Brian   R.   Johnson, 
Susan  Pogash,  Nathan  Gross,  Jill  Wax. 
Richard  M.  Williams.  Robert  G.  Green- 
way,     Norma     L.     Harrison.     Suzanne 
Clarke.  Jane  M.  Coe,  Roberta  Loving- 
good,  Eloise  Williams.  ♦ ■ 

Louise  James  .'Vlrutz.  Donald  J.  Cosen- 
tino,  Rebecca  R.  Mark,  Charles  Cosk- 
ran,  Traer  Sunley.  Michael  P.  Beau- 
doin,  Betsy  L.  McGregor,  Roger  A. 
Rlske,  Peggy  Hannah,  Stephen  M.  Ar- 
onin,  R.  Terry  Sack,  Patricia  B.  Armljo, 
Cordia  Booth,  Michael  L.  Prey,  Joseph 
A.  Kelly,  James  T.  Byrne,  Merrltt  P. 
Broady,  R.  Michael  Haveland,  Louise 
MulUkln,  Audrey  Edwards,  Robert 
Pearson,  Garv  Ulrich,  Joseph  A.  Ryan, 
Mary  H.  Wllkins,  Daniel  J.  Buck, 
Patricia  M.  Walsh,  Peter  Walsh,  Linda 
K.  Ecker,  Lucinda  Pratt,  Sharon  Burr, 
Robert  F.  Dugan,  Allen  Hoffard,  Robert 
S.  Crites,  Naomi  F.  Stauffer,  Robert  H. 

Ross,  • .  John  R.  Mueller, 

Robert  L.  Davis,  Eileen  Davis. 
John  F.  Unger,  Henry  C.  Brinton,  James 
S.    Burcham.    Peter    J.    Silverman,    A, 
W.  Riggs.  Arthur  G.  Broughton,  Irving 
R,  Schmeider,  P.  R.  Marsh,  Robert  A, 
Pickett,    Leon    B.    Katchen,    Alan    E. 
Hedin.  Jaxnes  A.  Pindlay,  Sue  Jackson, 
Andrew  W.  Conaway  Jr..  Ernest  Hilser- 
vath,  John  E.  Ainsworth  Jr..  Robert  C. 
Curry,  E.  B.  Phillips.  Joy  Furry,  Rich- 
ard   Martin.    Herman    Wilson,    Dawn 
Gale,    Sharon    L.    Malerstein,    James 
Scanlan,  Judith  C.  Nusbaum,  Vito  A. 
StagUano,    Fay    H.    Stover.    Inabel    B. 
Lindsay,   R.  C,  Czapiewski,  Ron  Ludin. 
LawTence    F.    Parachlni,    Robert   Otto 
Bothwell.  Eugene  F.  Toton.  Doug  Mac- 
Mlllan,    Leslie    D.    Brown.    Shlela    K. 
Delaney.  R.  Ross  Hall,  George  T.  Farias- 
worth  Jr.,  Arthur  C.  Rosen,  Catherine 
S.   Chilman,   Carolyn   Cole,   David   W. 
Crosland  III.  Mary  D'Esapo,  Alexander 
C.  Ross,  David  A.  Steiner,  Kermit  Llpez, 
Robert   Pressman,   Michael   Llghtfoot. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prank  E.  Schwelb,  Francis  M.  Kennedy 
Jr.,   Elihu   Hurwltz,   Patrick   A.   King, 
Walter  W.  Barnett.  Mary  Jane  Caaey, 
David  S.  Schwartz,  Jack  L.  Weiss,  Wil- 
liam W.  Lindsay,  Marilynne  P    Hughs. 
Robert  A.  Jablon.  J.  J.  Murray,   V.  R. 
Glott,    Jack   Wilson,    Ilene   S.    Rosen- 
blatt. 
Fred  Webber,  Mike  Barry,  Donald  Perry 
Jr.,    Robert    G.   Bidwell    Jr.,    Kerry    R. 
St    Clair,   Barbara  Hines,   Alice   Su.san 
Bidwell,    Tliomas    L     Frt\a:ig,    Robert 
E    Glass.   Gerald   W.  Rock,   Iris   Sher- 
man, Donald  Berm.ui,  Jol-,n  V.  ZotloU. 
Jack    Martinelh.    Denny    Frank,    Joan 
Nichols.  St.m  Bunn.  Willi..m  B  Gross- 
man, Marilvn  Wagner.  Donald  R   Hall, 
Herbert   G.    Ste:n,    P,arlcia    O.    Lyons, 
Linda  Heller,  K  H   sauerbnmn.  Rosa- 
hnd     Abes,     C.     Neal     McKinney,     P. 
Becker  Jr„   Elaine   M    Baker,   Charles 
Goodman.  Lawrence  (.-.oidberger,  James 
p.     Armstrong,     Robert     J.     Dowlins. 
Harold  W.  Warren.  Edward  M.  Gaddy, 
Lowell    Owens,     Richard    G.     Gilbert, 
Cvnthia   R    Nathan    Rutli   O.   Parker, 
P,nil  DeM,>rln:3.  Michael  K.  Nicholsen. 
D.\niel  M    R:ii>p.i!)ort.  Nancy  K    Mur- 
ray.     Ruth     E,     Maitland.     Kenneth 
Flie-er.    Linda   W.    Gruber.   Teresa    M 
Schwartz.   Joseph   P    Corbett.    Donald 
\    Tranger,    Leon   D.   Piatky,   Ross    A, 
Bl.itek,     Rich..rd     H      L-.nd:s,     Walter 
Martin,   Albert  H    I*»uderb.nigh,  Mar- 
shall W.  Roifel.  tYancis  C.  Beck. 
Morton    A.   Lebow,    Kenneth    N.    Valdes. 
Fred  M.  Bindman,  Celia  Sorenson,  Vir- 
Einla     Cumiingham.     Fred     D.     Judd. 

, . ,  Alvin  Hir.-'hen.  Thomas 

W,    Top,    Leiah    H.    Taylor,    Jeflrry    L. 
Smitli,  John  C   Hinnman.  Jane  Todow. 
MD     Emerv  J.  Biro.  David  B.  Brooks. 
Duggan    E."  Flaiiakin,    Barbara    Lloyd, 
Arthur  L.   Pranks,   Carol   Ann  Powers, 
Kenneth  Schlo^sberc,  William  E.  Far- 
rell     Richard    K.    Par.sons,    Stephen   C. 
Clapp,    James   E.    McCarthy,    Nina    W. 
Marshall,  Anna  B    Jarvis,  Richard  M. 
Arnold  Jr  .  Dina  M.  Erlemann,  Charles 
J   Wriaht,  Albert  L    Rogers,  Micnael  C. 
Peterson,  Frank  A.  Pietropori.  Leonard 
H  Scott  Stephen  Browin.  M.D.,  Judith 
Meyer,     Charles     Scher,     M.D  ,     Philip 
C.iper  M.D.,  Joel   Habener,  MD  ,  Theo- 
aore    R     Breltman.    Lewis    Lansberg, 
M.D  ,  Ira  B.  Black,  MD  ,  Olive  Childers. 
William  H.  Hlnson,  Roberta  J.  Hanver. 
Robert   V.   Fodor,    John   W.    Hedland, 
Vernlce    J.    Hendon,    Oteta    L.    Grain, 
Emtlie    G.    Heller,    Prnnk    Dunbaugh, 
John     Rosengerg,     Michael     Flicken, 
Nancv  Jean  Beeghly,  Jon  Gold,  Peter 
J.  Sm'lth. 
Ken  Stewart,  James  C.  Askew,  G.  Donald 
Peabodv,  Lucia  S.  Hatch,  Carol  Simons, 
Sandra'H  Phillips,  Dorothy  A.  Galnor, 
Anna    Smvth    Berliner,    R.    Jonathan 
Ball    Marty  Infeld.  Gwen  Griffin,  The- 
rese   W.   Javell.    Michael   S.   Schreder, 
Edith  J.  Jangblut,  Barbara  A.  Frank- 
owskl.  Svlvla  D.  Henry.  Barry  Bland- 
ford,  Barbara  P.  Hutson,  Virginia  Bur- 
gess    Eric    Hager,    Audrey    Wootton, 
Mary  P.  Mlnkus,  Theodore  D.  Small. 
Charles  E.  Colcord.  Ben  Zimmerman, 
Edith  U.  Plerst,  Lenore  Schrelber,  Har- 
land     W      Braun,     Almee    A.     Gibson. 
Stewart  E.  Pern-,  Robert  Bates,  Ginger 
Henesv,  David  M.  Cohen,  Anne  T.  Hen- 
derson, Evelyn  H.  McKessey,  Marion  E 
Gibbons,  Joel  B.  Feinglass,  Arthur  B. 
Hiatt  Jr.,  Laura  Jane  Shouse.  George 
H.     Hoffberg.     Marjory     E.     Searing, 
George  von  Furstenberg,  Lawrence  P. 
Merkle    Kenneth   J.   Kalscheur,   Helen 
L     Abrams.    H.    R.    Bankerd.    PhyUis 
Marlonl,    Stanlev    Porter,    Christopher 

Brelseth,  • ■  Jean  Horan, 

Howard  S.  Fleming.  Roderick  I.  French, 

J    Colbv  Donahue,  James  R.  Mathews. 

Alvln  W.  Salle.  G.  Nicholas  Rogentlne, 

Robert  C.  Alexander,  Gerald  P.  McMa- 
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hon,  Robert  Travis,  Jr  ,  Billie  C  Rich- 
ard, Blllle  Stephens.  Jeaiiette  Smith. 
N.  Dale  Heald,  Peter  L.  Hurley,  Rhoda 
Abrams,  Ann  Goodman,  Mary  Ann 
Mlllsap.  Freva  D  La7ar.  Alan  B  Kut?:. 
Ann  Rlngland.  Linda  SchetTer.  Gloria 
A  Burns,  Albert  MuUer  Jr..  Adrlen  S. 
Arnold.      •-       -  ■     Henry     P. 

Cooke.  Thomas  B   Allen,  Fr;inces  Rud- 
dlck,  Mvra  Mensh,  Margaret  S  MuUins, 
Barbara  Irwin,  Lois  Van  Derbeek.  EdJth 
Kuslott.    Mary    P     Henry,    Marjorle   E 
Chapin.    Rosemary    Durkin     .larnes    A 
Nelson.  David  Miran.  Arlene  I    Rdbin- 
son.  Nan   Shepard    Maryann  Hawkins. 
Ann  G.  Evons,  P.  W.  Askenase,  Halg  H, 
Kazazman  Jr.,  Margaret  George,  Vin- 
c-.-nt  W   Hnllms  Jr  .  Rav  E  Hrcwii.  John 
W.  Little,  Jane  E.  Collins.  Robert  Perl- 
man.    II.    J.    Cihnmann.    Ira    Postan, 
David     Goldman.    Joel    J.    Rubinstein, 
Richard   D.  Penn,  Michael   A.  Becker, 
John    R.    Daniels.    Maxiiie    P.    Singer. 
Kott    Nos.sal,    Elizabeth    S,    Maxwell. 
Adrain    Parseglan.    DilUan    B.    Carey, 
Richard      .Schnirkel.      Kathleen      Mc- 
Cirthy,  Gale  W.  Cmard,  .Misela  Jones, 
Raljih'  Treltel.  Helen  S    Brnman,  Ann 
C     Maney,    C.irl    Salimare.   Delores   T. 
Dozier,  Ansln  B    Hatighton,  Judith  P. 
WoU.^on,     M.Trls     B.     ParlotT.     Jordan 
Mandel,        Myron        Levine.        Donald 
L.    Rushford.    Isabel     Cliui>ser     Mary 
Ellen   Sacco,   .Slgny   Knuf-n.   William 
R   Thnnidsmortcin,  .Sandy  J    Wall,  .Slg- 
mund  Hm;-:nian,  Ira  f.  bulash,  Richard 
\V  Hav>-.  AiKlria  WeoL^ler.  Ki-nnetli  M 
Bushell.     Conrad     Ro-enherg.     Joseph 
Nlchohus,     Sliaron     M       ,\rkin,      Myer 
Waslcr. 
Rich.irtl  .shr,.Etr,  Aim  I'eterk-  fskv,  Kliz- 
:ibeth    F.    .N'eufe'.ci,    I'erola    Nireuberi,'. 
Consuelo  G.ircia  Muellenhcri:.  Mary  W. 
Tavlor,    Naomi    K     Baetker,    M     G     P. 
Fuortes,  W.   H    Wiese.   W.   M    Fcgarty 
Jr..     Jualth     R.     E.strin,     Anthony    V. 
Puran..    David  Korn.  Jane  Friedman, 
Mark   Levinthol.   Barlow   J.   Weathers, 
Havmond  F.  Chen,  Norn..in  .-i  Llthten- 
.stein,  .Stanley  Shackney,  Leon  R.  Kass, 
Mary     M.     Rubin.     Jonathan     Gla.ss. 
Ralph    Nossal.    Celia    Jesensky,    E     B. 
Thompson.     Gesrce     Weiss.    John     B. 
Buck,  James  J   Cistles,  Marshal  Niren- 
berg.    Steven    H.    Quarfordt,    Paul    J. 

O'Brien,    • — •    Stephen    S. 

Shlarow,  Kevin  E.  Cahill,  Diana  T. 
Houter.  Irene  E.  Wfiskow.  Lillian  Alt- 
m:in,  Tliom.is  F.  A.  Plant,  Joel  N. 
C.nit/>r.  Ell  M.  Bower,  .'Vllen  Dlttmann, 
Pete  B.  Black,  Rubin  Lozner,  Frances 
L.  Enseki,  Kathrvn  Uiss,  Audrey 
Frcedman,  Svlvia  G  McCollum,  Fran- 
ces K.  Grifnn.  Linda  D  Kuntnler, 
Howard  I  Lewade,  William  G.  .Sullivan 
Jr,,  Martin  A.  Faigin.  James  Plvonka, 
Donald  H.  McOuley,  Tera  Younger, 
Andrew  P.  Morrison,  Sheila  Peld,  Dee 

N.    Flovd,    • •    •    Charlotte 

Malaskv,      Shlzuklio      Golo,      Jo-Ann 
Neuhaus.  Martin   Osterman,   Sarah   E. 
Jervev,    Robert    C.    Leland,    John    L. 
Delgado    Jr.,    Susan    Berkman,    Marie 
Grav,    Jan    C.    Shapin,    Benjamin    B. 
Terner,  Annie  R.  Miller.  Ellen  Dreger, 
Jeanie     Werfel,     Robert     W      Smith, 
Shirley  V.  Hllliard.  Hayden  B,  Christie 
Jr,,  Elaine  Scheer.  Carolyn  Thurston, 
Kathleen    Herman,    M:irk    S.    Taylor, 
Rfv.  D  ugl.is  Moore.  Barry  Friedman, 
M.D.,  Ronald  Wm    Egnor.  Paul  Spiel- 
berg Richard  Adelman.  Jane  Mitchell. 
Abigail  C.  Basklr.  Rose  H.  Landsman, 
Hilde  Hofmann.  Robert  Rafner,  John 
G  .Stone  Jr  .  Linda  A.  Solomon,  Arnold 
Mavs.    Mary    V.    Simpson,    Judith    L. 
Gerber,    Henry    Fisher,    Lois    A.    Vltt, 
William   Dodge   Jr„   Harriet   McKlnly. 
Michael    .^.    Futterman.    Ruth    Sten- 
strom.   Steve    Manset.   Grace   L.    Dew, 
Geraldlne    Simon.   Leonard   Malamud, 
Konrad  J.  Perlman. 
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Joseph  H.  la  Marche,  William  Greenhill. 
Cathy  L.  Schmltzler,  Mitchell  Strlch- 
ler,  Clarice  R.  Feldman,  Daniel  Jacoby. 
William  Carder,  Marcla  Silverman,  Nan 
Baser,  Mary  Griffin.  Robert  Glanasl, 
Jerome  Weinsteln,  Linda  Sher,  Steven 
M.  Roth,  Vivian  Asplund,  Morton, 
Namrow,  Allison  W,  Brown.  Jr..  Sandra 
S.  HlUman.  Michael  N.  Sohn.  J,\nec  A. 

Kohn,    • .    Lawrence    M. 

Joseph.  Irwin  H.  SocolotT.  Arthur  K. 
Radln,  Alexanda  J,  AJay,  William  G. 
Shepherd,  J.uiice  C.  Volkman.  Phyllis 
A.  Mann.  M,:ry  Carolyn  Morgan.  Toby 
McErlean.  David  Grodsky.  Henry  P. 
Ward,  Richard  Ruzrumna,  Allen  Green- 
stein,  Margaret  Ives,  Roger  W.  Squier, 
Jr.,  Robert  B.  Greenberg.  Allan  Ger- 
ston,  Thomas  Can:ifax,  Jr..  Ronald  R. 
Helverston.  Peter  Klnzler,  LawTence 
J.  Sherman,  Corlnna  Metcalf,  Gary 
Green,  Edith  G.  Nash,  Thomas  E.  Sil- 
fin.  Harold  B.  Shore.  Melvln  Kahn, 
Richard  S.  Rodin.  Robert  E.  Williams, 
Burton  L.  Raimi,  Jesse  I.  Etelson,  Alan 
Brostoff.  Philip  Scott.  Michael  Pinkel- 
steln.  Margaret  Horowitz.  Jordan  I. 
Kosberg.  Frank  L.  Davis.  David  Pow- 
ell.  William   Daniels.    •■ • — . 

Anthony  E.  Watkins.  Cella  Ejde.  Carl 
Goldberg.  Elliot  R.  Blum.  Edward  P. 
Curclo.  Rosemary  Stark.  David  Ar- 
rukndo.  Leda  Rothman. 

DaTW  H.  Hunter.  Hedy  A.  Harris.  Law- 
rence B.  Glick.  Patricia  M.  Cole.  JuUa 
A.  Ahmed.  Betty  E.  Knox.  Sally  Roper. 
Thea  Hawbright.  Lawrence  W.  Hayes. 
Evelvn  S.  Hurwitz.  Mark  Hlmelstein. 
Sam  M.  Eliot,  Neva  Van  Peski,  Jerry 
Berry,  Virginia  Lambert,  William  H. 
Raid,  Ellis  T.  Williams.  Lloyd  M.  La- 
Moris.  Jacklyn  Wayne  Potter.  Rachel 
P.  Cardesman.  Marie  Argana,  Don 
Brown.  Antoinette  Perrante.  Florence 
Farber,  Emraett  E.  Spices.  Mary  Hen- 
son.  Mary  Kay  Goodman.  Judith  S. 
Mele.  George  Bradley.  John  C.  Ulfelder. 
Everett  J.  Santos.  Howard  A.  GUck- 
steln,  Susan  L.  Johnson.  Loretta  Y. 
Tucker.  Marie  L.  Lockard.  Robert  W. 
Polndexter.  Lerna  M.  Barnes.  Joel 
Arndt,    .■Micia    N.    Guttry.    Donald    E. 

Bums.  • .  John  W.  Carr. 

Ruth  E.  Robinson.  Harvey  Galker.  Kar- 
en Ann  Cleason.  Dwlg  W.  Hair.  Earl 
J.  Rogers,  Elliott  C.  Spiker.  George  S. 
Hold.  Richard  W.  Dodge.  Patricia  S. 
Ricci,  T.  Stoterau.  Frederick  J.  Cav- 
anaugh.  John  M.  McAlrl.  George  P. 
Patterson.  Paula  Buchholdt. 

Donald  R.  Dalzell.  Michael  L.  Zuinn. 
Ruth  H.  Mills.  Arno  J.  Winard.  Michael 
A.  Wolfson.  Rockwell  Livingston,  David 
Shaw,  Steve  Rawlings.  Victor  Kauf- 
man. William  A.  Toydshl.  Sylvia  M. 
Bailey.  Ruth  L.  Peterson.  Charles  H. 
Carllss,  James  P.  Vaughan.  Geraldine 
J.  Butler.  Jean  L.  Artis.  Harry  Blue- 
stein.  Louis  B.  Shewer.  Phillip  D.  Ross. 
Daniel  Inners,  Daniel  K.  Foss.  Isidoro 
Helfgott,  Sarah  Sledge,  Jran  Shapiro, 
Alfred  P.  Naylor,  Henry  Whitfield.  Rob- 
ert G.  Martin.  EKigene  H.  Becker.  Doris 
H.  Scherbar,  Dorothy  W.  Kaufman.* 
Ward  D.  Jones,  Carlle  A.  iCleinieider. 
Henry  Einhorn.  Gloria  R.  Wright.  Jack 
Sugar.  Maurice  D  Wholz.  Richard  H. 
Parguhon.  C.  Bradner  Brown.  William 
C.  Martin.  John  Reed.  Lois  Love  Mar- 
cum,  James  Brunch.  Mordecai  Koen- 
igsberg,  Carlyne  B.  Storm.  Claude  Klee. 
Robert  L.  Scruggs,  Jewel  T.  Shapiro. 
H&ns  Weil.  Gertrude  S.  Kenney.  Lee 
WUlerman,  Albert  H.  Gelderman.  Sylvia 
Zilber,  David  Getrlch,  Max  Gottes- 
man,  James  C.  Gardner.  Prank  W. 
Hasting,  Robert  J.  Goldberger,  Edro 
Cuatrecasas,  C.  B.  Anfinseu,  Robert 
Berberlch,  Daniel   Steinberg,   Richard 


Footnote  at  end  of  statement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Greenstroet.  Julty  Polndepter,  Richard 
Asofsky.    Henry   Metzger. 

Frank  Ei.senberg  Jr..  Paul  Plotz.  Mlcah 
Krlciievsky.  Suzanne  G.  Paul,  Helen 
Chiaruitini,  Elizabeth  P.  Anderson,  J. 
P.  Mushinski,  Ralph  I.  Relfeld,  Wil- 
liam D.  Terry,  M.D..  Howard  A.  Nash. 
David  M.  Neville,  Anne  W.  Baur, 
Estelle  Kushner.  Evelyn  I.  Attix. 
Michael  J  Klatch.  Theodore  T.  Otani. 
R.  Kallen.  Ann  Ettinger.  Marilyn 
Meyers.  Alan  N  .Schechter.  Janes  Cone, 
Robert  M.irkiish.  Eugiiene  Rogot,  Joost 
J.  Oppenheim.  Jean  Rolherham.  Irwin 
G.  Leder.  John.  Decker.  Ele;inor  Y. 
Meyer.  Arthur  B.  Hiatt,  Jr.,  Rhoda 
Abr.ims.  Emma  Shelton.  Ettore  Apella. 
Rose  G  M,ii;e,  Sanford  H.  Stone.  Au- 
drey L.  Stone.  Dan  P.  Bradley,  James 
M  Bix>ne,  Louise  L.  McHugh.  Marci 
Litwack.  W.  French  Anderson,  Darlene 
E  Levenson,  Ruth  C.  Dunlap,  Michael 
G.  Mage.  M  S.  Aronoff.  Tom  Moore. 
David  L.  Levy.  Eileen  Siedman.  Arnold 
J.  Katz,  R.  L.  Ball. 

Jeanne  Br.itliain.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Size- 
more.  Allan  Savadkin.  Carolyn  H. 
Sung.  Robert  B.  Miller.  Richard  N. 
Schwab.  Beity  Newton,  Ephraim  G. 
Saline,  Miriam  R.  Curlina.  Susan 
Green.  Howard  Spiercr.  Kathleen  P. 
SulliVLia,  Edw.ird  S.  Denni.son.  Bill  Hol- 
l.md.  J'>;ui  M  Fulton.  Dean  Gotteher. 
Dorothy  L.  .M.iirint^ly.  Snncira  K.  Sur- 
her.  -M.idelyn  A.  Lane.  Jeralynn  Lee 
Cox.  James  K.  Hill.  Heidi  T.ipman. 
Ricliard  J.  B.irry.  N'oreen  Shellield.  C.il- 
vin  W.  Fenron.  Corlnne  LeBoirt,  Judi'h 
Hopkir„s.  L.  J.  Fulco.  Robert  E.  Higdon. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Reaves.  Miss  A.  Rosalyn 
Thompson.  Thomas  S.  Bodenheimer, 
Che.'aor  G.  NVison.  Jeannette  Hayward. 
Milt.jn  L.  Shurr.  Elinor  K.  Wolf.  Linda 
Rebucci.  N.mcy  H.  McKay,  Patricia  S. 
Brown.  Diana  Hart.  Don  N.  Young. 
Eliz.tiDeth  H.  Clary.  Paul  V.  Connors. 
Nancy  Ruth  Harris.  Eleanor  M.  Mc- 
Peck, Mildred  T.  Reed.  James  U.  How- 
ard. Marlvn  D.  Hogue,  Leslie  J.  Wilder, 

J.  I  Bryant.  David  W  Neerman,  • 

,    Lilla    M.    Pearce,    Martha    A. 

3o.iuch.\mp.  Sylvia  S.  Beal.  Mary  M. 
Thorne.  Richard  J.  Almond.  M.D.. 
Frances  E.  Be:miiisb;>ven.  David  Reiss. 
M.D. 

Tern'  Thoni.-.';.  E.irle  .-^ilbpr.  M.D..  Doris 
Drnke.  t.oann  Drake.  P.  V,  Cirdon,  Jr.. 
Peter  V.  Mason.  Tracy  Zacharias.  Rob- 
ert Crttchlow,  Helen  L.  Halderman. 
Tunr.ard  S.  Tree.  Ronald  J.  Willis.  Mer- 
rith  M.  Birkv.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Curry.  Jr.. 
Marilyn  G.  Rose.  Niincy  P.  Mills.  Eliza- 
beth R.  Kramm.  Elton  U.  Caton.  Jr., 
Sara  Li.<=tpr,  Judy  N.  Margolis.  Gay 
Grover.  M.  .lean  Washington.  L.  Jean 
Litzen.  W.  Donner  Denckla.  Harold  S. 
Mirsky.  John  Zinner.  M.D..  Roger  Sha- 
piro. ^I.D..  Norman  Robbins.  Winfield 
H.  Scott.  Ph.  D  .  Stan  W.  Baer.  Lyman 
C  Wvnne.  M.D..  Virgil  H.  Kitterling, 
M.iry  Salaznr.  Elizabeth  M.  BosweU. 
Earl  L.  Baker.  E.  James  Lieberman. 
Daniel  Seigel.  Deborah  Rubin.  Sharon 
Rose.  Dr.  William  N.  Leonard.  William 

J.     Swenson.     Susan     Smith,     * 

■ — .      Ellen   W.   Johnson.   John   P. 

Kn  ipp.  Louis  S.  Reed.  Anne  C.  Hamil- 
ton. Saul  Waldman.  Roger  G.  Bale. 
Ronald  HotTman.  James  P  Gates.  June 
.Sommer.  Sue  Evans.  Leonard  N.  Law- 
rence. Alvln  Orlowek.  Sheila  Margen- 
stern. 

Pat  Arnouda.  Josephine  R.  Lambert.  Vir- 
ginia M.  Burns.  Page  D.  Crosland.  Rob- 
ert E.  Brown.  Herbert  W.  Beaser.  Jo- 
seph Liffman.  Beverly  Slowkasky, 
Thomas  J.  Birmingham.  Prank  C. 
Jones.  Kaisha  Maeda.  Robert  Liber- 
man.  M.D..  Arthur  E.  Raider.  M.D.,  An- 
thony P.  Croce,  Eldward  Bradley,  Eric 
L.  Meyer.  John  Flcke.  John  W.  Nau- 
man.  William  J.  Schneider.  Dr.  Michael 
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N.  Oxman.  Anna  King,  John  8.  Strauss. 
Herbert  Meltzer,  David  Kupler,  Richard 
Wyatt,  Rona  Buchblnder,  Mary  Cowell, 
Arther  J.  Pindle,  Howard  Zonana,  Rob- 
ert L.  Dupont  Jr..  Carmen  Amoras- 
Cabrera,  Joan  Lusby.  Frank  Rawlinson, 
Susan  Lmdau.  Michael  Sherrill.  Roger 
Michael  Dougherty,  Deborah  Parker. 
John  H.  Bancroft.  Loren  P.  Ghinglione, 
C.iren  R.  Goldstein,  Lotilse  Wisman, 
Mrs.  Jean  Swann.  Larry  J.  Hackman. 
Sandra  L.  Hackman.  William  McHugh. 
Dr.  Helm  Stierlin.  Nancy  Sloss.  Marie 
G.  All.  John  W.  Vincent.  Susan  M. 
Evelyn.  Robert  Lans^berg.  Peter  J. 
Crane.  David  Stiel.  Harlow  B.  Pease. 
William  C.  H..rinetl. 
Karen  Fischer.  Irene  Jones,  Robert  J. 
Maroney.  Brenda  Dickey.  Patrick  Sa- 
belhau.'^.  Deanne  L.  Howard.  Nancy  M. 
Thonyre,  Barbara  Cleveland.  David  D. 
Theall,  Jerold  Hlrsch.  Terry  L.  Smith. 
Constance  E.  Blackwell.  Hattie  Y.  Bal- 
lard. Theresa  Joyce  Lewis.  Benjamin 
Leon;uxl  Henry.  Kathleen  C.  Voegtll, 
Gloria  A.  Sheerin.  Barbara  W.  Free- 
man. James  P.  Kundert.  Marie  St.  Law- 
rence. Fred  L.  Banks.  Jr..  Eva  M. 
Barnes.  Eileen  McGlnnity,  Barbara 
Gentry,  James  Herzog.  Lee  Gurel.  Her- 
man Thomas.  Vincent  E.  Adams.  Jackie 
Smith.  John  E.  Dorgan.  Beverly  M. 
Hayi.es,  Dick  Morgan.  Iris  Black.  Janet 

C.  Queen.  Diane  Young,  Ethel  Marl, 
Howard  E.  Cocrogt,  Glenn  D.  Pinder, 
Byran  C.  Kennard  Jr.,  James  D.  Gal- 
braith,  Brian  K.  Devine.  Joel  E.  Sager. 
Paul  M.  Monahan.  M.D..  George  G. 
Williams.  Cecelia  Sudia,  James  S.  Arls- 
man.  Phillip  G.  Stein.  Lisa  S.  Mockett. 
Dr.  Karl  Goldberg. 

Lambert  Joel.  Jack  Edmonds.  Jerome 
Yurow.  Seymour  Haber,  Charles  P. 
Osgood,  Ph.D..  Dr.  Morris  Newman. 
Jane  H.  Yurow.  Arnold  L.  Weber. 
Harvey  Z.  Rablnowltz.  Charles  H.  Box- 

enbaum.    • .    Richard    I. 

Kraiiss.  B.  Paretzkin,  Miriam  B.  Lubln. 
Ann  C.  Bailey.  Milton  J.  Grossman, 
Harrison  J.  Sheppard,  Stephen  Wein- 
steln Joseph  V.  Gallagher,  Steven  M. 
Charno,  Kenneth  C.  Anderson.  Robert 

D.  Paul,  Michael  H.  Surtzer.  Joel 
Rosenthal.  Nancy  Trycinskl.  Abraham 
Ringel.  Betty  L.  Beck.  William  M.  Bigr- 
low.  Mary  Ann  Sodd.  Margie  K.  Mc- 
cormick. John  A.  Beisler.  Donald  P. 
Carmody.  Doris  E.  McGuire,  Gerry 
Zukovsky.  Mercla  Bender.  Morris 
Cohen.  Louis  D.  Harrington.  Carol 
Peters.  Remy  Aronolf. 

Mary  V.  Donahue.  John  E.  Donahue. 
Sally  Zinno.  Demetra  Green.  Luverne 
Conway.  Gloria  C.  Jones.  Janice  E. 
MacKinnon.  Phyllis  N.  Segal.  Nancy 
Schutz.  Doris  M.  Barnes.  Ailsa  J.  Stlck- 
ney.  Arthur  Prank.  M.D..  Sidney  M. 
Wolfe.  Robert  Coifman.  Marvin  Sha- 
piro.   Isaac    Hantman.    Jay    Emerson 

Vinton.  Louis  Hodes.   * . 

Gilbert  Hunn.  Ell  Gilbert.  Virginia 
Aandahl.  Richard  Feldman.  Harry 
Blum.  William  C.  White.  Doris  M.  Just. 
Donald  A.  Steinberg,  Linda  A.  Bugg, 
Edna  E.  Ellicott,  Pearleen  Butler,  Vel- 
ma  Robinson,  Mary  Kathryn  Grin- 
steak,  Lucy  H.  Howard,  Catherine  J. 
Hawkins,  Anne  O.  Stokes,  Sara-ann 
Determan,  Dean  W.  Delem,  Barney 
Sellers,  Anne  Lassiter,  Jerry  H.  Lucks. 
Richard  M.  Joeger,  Leslie   Silverman. 

Prank  E.  G.  Welt,  Thomas  A.  Clary.  Ray 
Womeldorf.  Caroline  P.  Davis.  John 
Lagomarcino.  Patsy  A.  Harden.  Mar- 
lena  Klner.  Cynthia  Brown.  Alan  B. 
Jacobson,  Margery  Mazaroff,  Sandra 
Hicks,  Harley  J.  Daniels.  Dr.  Joseph 
I.  Goldstein.  Dr.  Philip  J.  Cressy.  Jr.. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Roster.  V.  Groos.  Dr.  I.  Adler. 
Dr.  C.  Ronald  Seeger.  Dr.  William  M. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Soil  Glicker,  Dr.  Robert 
Mueller.  Dr.  John  A.  Philpotts.  Prank 


M.    Wood.    Janes    Elizabeth    Gill.    Dr. 
Charles    C.    Schnetzler.    Dr.    Aklmasa 
M.-isuda.  Dr.  Louis  S.  Walter.  Dr.  Bed- 
rich    Bcnnas.    John     Shadld.    Harriet 
Lancastir.   Edward   J.    Fiiinecan.    Earl 
Garfield. 
Merlin  A  Mvers.  Philip  L   Boreano.  Rich- 
ard A.  Grant.  Ralph  W.  Susman.  Nancy 
K   Bereano.  .\rne  H   Anderson.  Thomas 
Lorimer.  Peter  Stone.  Arinen  Tashdin- 
lan    Elizabeth  P.  Gerhardt,  Jerolyn  R. 
Lvle,    Francis   A.    Hennigan.   David    H. 
Goldberg.    Icrrence    S     Luce.    Richard 
Gro\e.    Doris    S.    Ep.-tein.    Marlam    B. 
Sherman.      Elinor      Kippna.<:.      Sarah 
GIdeonse    Grctchen  Trenholm.  Shirley 
Jordan.  Marv  Carter.  Linda  Hill.  Prank 
A.   .Schmidtlein.   D:aiie  Tesler.   Benja- 
min C.  Marlon.  Catherine  A  Palenchar. 
W.-ixne  Ott.  Patricia  Otl    Andv  Ander- 
son,  Robert   Cluster.   -Xarne   Hartikka, 
Irwain  Auerb.ifh.  Ilioma.s  Win   Baugh- 
man.  Meg  duffield.  Sheila  M.  Smith, 
Christine  G,  Welch.  Charles  Hammer. 
Paul   SiUtrnuiii.   Harriet   L.   Weltm.in, 
Jan  Voeul    Gary  G.  Allen.  J.  Tnn  Per- 
sons. HfiKirik  D.  Gideonse.  Vl\ienne  A. 
Ford.    Marjorie    E.    Reiley.    .-andra    E 
Hr;L'en.    Warren    Greenleaf,    C'.irolyn    J. 
Quill    Gene  P.   Li^nnan,   Catherine  M. 
Kaiser.  David  J.  Yarington.  Dennis  P. 
r.ivlor.    Sanli    M     Rahco.    William    A. 
Combs.  Selnien  L.  Sawaya. 
Keith  H   Pnvne.  David  L   Hattrick.  Phyl- 
lis    R.     Tyson.     Barbara     U.     Ciiarity. 
Earnestine    Parnsh.    James    E.    Brown 
Jr..   E.   L.  Meenen.  Yvonne  Gill.  Flor- 
ence   J.    (Jill.    Dorothea    G.    Swanson. 

Edith  Churchill.  • • — .  Helen 

Garalolo,  Linda  S.  Browne.  Patricia  A. 
Stevenson.  Daniel  P  Roos.  Jo;tn  Brown, 
Caroline    C.    Ram.-<iy,    Walter    Owen, 
Dennv  R.  Porter.  Jon  W.  Lmtield.  Mar- 
garet Garritv.   Constance  B.  Newman, 
Thomas  C.  Holt.  IJaymond  P.  Penney, 
Melvin  Goldstein.  Susan  Dooley.  Diana 
T.  Mich..elis.   Phyllis  Franck.  Michael 
J.  Mazer.  John  A.  Briley  Jr.,  Douglas 
O.  Woods,  Maria  Tsikerdanos.  Howard 
T.  Bunce.  Barbara  Seaton.  Frank  Rudy, 
Henrv  Sciioenfeld,  William  Kopit.  Dan- 
iel  i.   Schulder.   Charles  P.   Garafold. 
Kate  Jackson.  Hugh  G.  Dulfy.  Sandra 
E.  Evans.  Barbara   Yanow.  Kennon  L. 
Hopkins.  Peter  von  Christierson,  Stan- 
ley P.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Gary  A.  Weissman, 
Gloria   Small,   Patricia   Delaney.   Judy 
Raeer,  Bernice  C.  Rowc,  Joyce  J.  Green. 
Paulette  H.^mmond.  Lucille  B.  Brady. 
Wilfred    C.    Zeland.    Marian    Warrick. 
Bertley  Robinson,  Fred  Bresnick.  G.  S. 
Loquvam,    Gary    Brcnneman.    Carl    J. 
Hosticka.  Mary  Loui.se  Bernard. 
Joanne    M.     Hedgr,     Patricia    Vebbard. 
Kathleen  Sullinan.  Patricia  Matt.  Ed- 
ward  N.   Judge.   Eraser   Barron.    Paul 
Scott  Loean.  Marvin  K.  Priest.  Nordell 
L.   Barber.   Marvin   A.   Nathan.   Ralph 
Matthews.  Diane  A.  Zaritsky.  James  M. 
Leydav.    Walter   Williams,    Jamsln    A. 
Grlffeth.  Nancv  Harris,  Amy  Feldblum, 
Franzella  Carter,  Rachel  Singer.  Henry 
Holmes.    Richard    I.    Wilson.    Barbara 
Busch.  R.  R.  Holland,  Margaret  A.  Mc- 
Bride.  Willie  M.  Richards.  Daniel  Ben- 
son.   Joseph    R.    Higdon.    Richard    A. 
Waller.  Mary  Marg  Addison.  William  J. 
Sullivan.  Anne  Luzzatto.  Janet  Gut- 
kin.   Linda    Spisler.    Charles   Duncan. 
Edie    Eraser.    Elliott    Borelle.   Phillips 
Ruonp.    Judith    Hoots.    Julia    Chang. 
Kris'tina    Engstrom.    Geraldine    Bach- 
man.  Carol  Bodey.  Charles  P.  Gerhardt, 
Dick     A.    Parker.    Prances    T.    Smith. 
Samuel    Price.    David    H.    O.    Lawson. 
Disney  O.  Kastner.  Richard  A.  Eckert. 
Bruce  Birchman.  A.  Kevin  Fahey.  Rob- 
ert S.  Young.  David  S.  Dickey.  William 
S.  Clarke.  Michael  M.  Coleman.  M.  E. 
Beach.   Lawrence   J.   Berkowitz.   Allen 
D.    Witz.    Patricia    G.    Page.   Evan    J. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kemp.  Jr.,  Fred  Slesel.  Paul  S.  Pcnton. 
Martin  P  Miner.  Lewis  J.  Mendelson. 
Stanlev  B.  Judd.  Gail  R.  Rosenberg. 
David  H  Smith.  Alan  Snyder.  Nina  P. 
Whe.iiley.  Peegv  Lanijil.  Rollee  I>iwcn- 
Pteln.  Nathan  Hoi^enberg.  Morton  Mil- 
ler. Helen  OisherofT.  Ijeieh  S.  Halllngby. 
Pranci.'=.  M.  Green.  I.ynn  W.  Dusinberre. 
E.  D.  Amen.  Hichnid  M  Satil.  M  Jean 
Miller.  HCFter  Lewis.  Valerie  F.  Pinson. 
Donna  Bean.  Robert  Abramovitz.  M.D., 

Ralj-h     Wluttenberi;.     MD.      * 

'    -,  Elliot  Llehow.   Edward  Roach, 

Bertha    J.    Hall,    Kathleen    H.    Jarvis. 
Susan   J     Boyd,    Geoffrey    Faux     E.   P. 
Logan.  W.  B    CuUen.  Delores  A.  Wil- 
liams. Clara  Rubin.  Ann  C    Maralnso, 
Tliomas  B.  Allen,   Robert   W.   Lunelli. 
Edward  O'Hara.  Jame";  D.  Smith.  1  ewis 
J.    Risen.    ArUiie    Pozner.    Dnaald    M. 
Stocks.     Gcrson     M.    Green.     Bette    S 
Mahoney.  Tlielma  D.  JefTerles    Juanita 
S    Redni  i:..  Robert  L    Emrick.  Zuenr- 
zler    Moken.    Christopher    H.    Cl..npy. 
C.  D.  Butler.  Leslie  C.  Blair.  M.  L  Siel. 
Jerrv  H.  Lieb.  Gradv  J.  Norris.  Stuart 
M.  N'llkin.  RoViert  B   Hocutt.  Martha  L 
Hav.jhev.    Betty    Overington.    Gary    J 
Greenberg.  Harold  Himmelnian.  Di.ine 
Wnxne.  Leonard  Hiskin.  Carol  Aranoir. 
Morton  Sklar.  Richard  L.  Green.  Patrick 
H..rdin.  Robert  A    Murphy.  Ca.«sandra 
M.    Flipper.    Arthur    D.    Wolf.    Brian 
Landsberg.    Dorothy    Landsberg.   Mary 
Ann    Beck.   Manica    Gallagher.   Judith 
A.     Byers.     Michael     Siberg.    Jean     V. 
Ro.«enberg.  Sandra  K.  Newton.  George 
H     Caldwell.    Phillip    A.   Smith.   Ruth 

Simmons.    • .    Patrick    J. 

Seehan,  Jerry  Kearns.  George  Hobart. 
Francis  Jones.  Leroy  Bellamy.  Irene 
Cox  Greeorv  Fischb.ich.  Larry  K  Han- 
sen. La  Rue  C.  Hill.  Gloria  H.  Hunter, 
Deborah  Warner.  Dan  Evans.  Dalton 
P.  Johnson.  Carl  P.  Jones.  Leonard 
H.  PodPll.  Judith  Ann  .Spltzer.  Stephen 
J.  Wel.^sman.  Prances  M.  Maltese.  John 
William  Compton.  Walter  Pobl.  C. 
Richard  Parkins.  Helaine  h.  Todd. 
Susan  Schaefer.  Sherry  Gendelman. 
Esq..  Michael  L.  Berde.  Esq..  Merrltt 
Murrv.  Eleanor  Spector.  Judith  Ann 
Birrv.'nov  B  Morcran.  Jr..  Marian  Mae 
Mack.  \Vm,  F^oelich.  .To?lyn  Williams. 
Phill  L  Gill.  Georeia  Parkes.  Janie  Gil- 
christ.  Marv    Ellen    Bliss.    Mary   Lyle. 

Noel  R   Gillespie.  ' Robert 

Cohen.  Ellen  E  Gilbert.  Clyde  W.  Waite, 
Wall.ice    W.    Sherwood.   Barbara    Jean 
Owens.   Sandra    L.   Turner.   Samantha 
Embrey.  Frances   Mess,  .loan   Roberts. 
Mattie  V  Dupue.  J;-.cquelyn  B   D.irden. 
John    M.    Roney.    Caroline    M.    Hahn. 
Karen  Nelson.  Beth  Ann  Drake.  Mar- 
garet L.  Hanson.  Richard  C.  Harney. 
Robert  S.  Whltcomb.  Jean  N.  Crouse. 
Marv   Jo   Mirlenbrink.   G.   L.   Canton. 
Richard   R.   Walter.   Joel   Y.  Rutman. 
M.D..  Harris  N.  Kenner.  Dolores  S.  Ka- 
m.inski.  Peter  J.  Panagotachos,  James 
H.    Burch.    LaVerne    Cawthorne.    Dr. 
Gerald  Ehrensteln.  Janls  Peskln.  Afton 
Burnlngham.  Joseph  Bergen.  Richard 
Villastrigo.    Avis    G.    Carter.    Dorothy 
Banks,    Brenda    Beall.    Shirley   White. 
Mrs.   Willie   Clarke.  Mrs.   Ernestine   C. 
James.   June   A.   Silver.   L.   Battistono. 
Barbara  Harrison,  • — •  Ster- 
ling Brlnkley.  Len  Stern.  R    O.  Lewis. 
Claire     Rubin.     Seymour     Rosenthal. 
.'Vmml  Kohn.  Sherry  Arnstein.  Chester 
Jones.  Michael  Shea,  Alalr  Townsend. 
Rosa  Stratton.  Ann  Franklin.  Bennle 
Lieberman,  William  McNutt.  Heather 
Wade.  Carol  DeSilvlo.  Richard  Langen- 
dorf.  B.iTbara  Sampson.  Marlene  Zinn. 
Deborah    Warren.    Harold    Bardonllle. 


represent  names  of  people 


who  were  prohibited  by  their  agencies  from 
publicizing  their  names 


A  Girl  and  the  Job  Corps 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MlCillC-^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 
U'cd»C5rfo.i/.  A,)rA  :;.  l'.>€8 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Ml'.  S))paker.  at  tins 
time,  I  insert  in  the  Hkcori'  a  wonderfnl 
letter  I  leceixed  lioni  Maiianne  Moiiui. 
a  con.stituent  ot  mine,  who  is  at  the  Job 
Corps  Centei-  lor  Women  m  Omaha, 
Nebr.  Not  too  lonp  apo,  this  .vonnh'  m\ 
came  to  my  olHce  asking  lor  lielp  and 
training  lor  a  .lob.  Tiiis  .■^ame  t;irl,  alter 
!4  months  in  the  Job  (XiriJ.s.  i.s  now  talk- 
ing about  lif  Ipinu  iiei.-elf  iuid  bein^  able 
to  help  lier  lather  ;it  home  -ler  letter  is 
filled  with  iiope  and  real  concern  lor  the 
continuance  ol  the  Job  Corps  program 
in  the  future  for  other  younu  men  luid 
women.  We  hear  too  little  about  the  .suc- 
ces.ses  of  the  Job  Corijs.  CHitainly.  part 
of  its  .succes.-;  can  be  told  in  the  new 
dreiniis  ol  younu'  iieople  like  Mr.iianne; 
Omah.\   Nebr 

Munh  Jfi.  19tS. 
Dk.ar   Mrs.   Grtiriirn:    It   ha.^   been   a  very 
ions;  time  .^ince  I  iiavr-  written  to  \ou.  So  now 
1  would  like  to  take  time  out.  and  tell  you 
hi  iw  1  am  doln^  in  Job  Corps. 

This  inrmth  makes  14  m.^nths  lor  me  here. 
and  ha\e  one  more  month  I  >  '^o.  I'm  leaving 
Omaha  anytime  after  the  15:ii  of  April,  to 
'lit  YWCA  in  Colorado,  to  do  my  OJ.T.  tor 
about  .--ix  months  ir  -o  Ttie  >  ity  is  Denver 
II  ..ny  uirl  in  Detroit  wants  to  join  Job 
Curps.  but  IS  not  sure  of  the  place,  please  tell 
ihem  lor  me.  ih.at  at  first  it  is  hard,  .;nd  you 
do  ijet  homesick,  and  the  work  sometimes 
gets  a  little  liard.  but  when  you're  linally 
done,  you  will  be  awarded  with  some  wonder- 
iul  gilts. 

Like  first,  you  will  have  many  friends.  Not 
(.illy  the  uirls,  but  '.he  staff  as  well.  All  the 
staff  loves  working  v^'ith  us.  .ind  ulll  help  any 
way  they  can.  No  vender  what  it  is.  Home- 
work or  home  problems. 

Yi  i:r  R  .A.  gives  you  ■  lithe'-  every  ^^easnn 
of  the  year.  Yon  get  paid  every  two  weeks. 
which  is  pretty  good,  because  we  ;.'.et  paid  for 
^'oing  to  classes  and  doing  what  we  can  in 
J.C. 

We  get  good  lood.  Like  at  lionie.  we  never 
had  meat  three  times  a  day.  We  were  lucky 
to  have  it  once  a  week.  They  ahsn  rend  money 
•-.fine  to  your  parents,  if  they  need  It  Which 
inv  Father  does  need,  and  am  glad  to  help 
him  out  Before  I  went  to  Job  Corps.  I  could 
not  help  him  out  at  all.  and  now  it  makes  me 
leel  like  a  different  person  now  that  I  can 
We  do  get  to  no  home  twice  a  year,  and  stay 
each  t  ime  for  2 ' ..  weeks 

Our  rooms  are  nice,  which  we  keep  'lean 
I'urselves  and  you  also  have  a  roommate,  but 
she  is  good  to  have,  when  you  want  someone 
to  talk  to. 

I  liope  many  eirls  join  Job  Corps,  and  that 
the  Government  does  not  want  to  get  rid  of 
any  of  the  Job  Corps  because  unless  you 
live  here,  and  really  join  in.  yoti  just  don't 
linow  how  it  ran  iielp  each  piri.  I  Know  there 
are  some  girls  who  rio  cet  into  ijad  trouble 
and  make  it  bad  for  ihe  rest  of  us.  but  there 
will  always  be  people  like  that,  wherever 
you  go. 

So  whatever  vou  do.  please  let  there  be 
the  Job  Corns  for  both  plrls  and  boys  Be- 
cau.se  we  all  want  to  make  something  of 
ourselves. 

Tliank  you  ior  reading  this  letter,  and  for 
taking  tltiie  out.  I  hope  some  day  I  can  meet 
you.  and  thank  you  to  your  face,  for  getting 
me  into  Job  Corps. 

From  vour  friend. 

Marwkne  Mohan. 
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South  African  Terroriilt:   GuUty  or  Not 
Guilty? 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1968 
Mr  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian News  m  its  April  1  edition  carried 
a  report  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Vorster.  brother  of 
Jh^^^th  African  Prime  Minister  m 
answer  to  the  many  wild  and  extreme 
Ses  levied  by  the  uninformed  in^r- 
national  community  against  the  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  Africa-those  who  are 
silent  on  the  anti-God  tyranny  of  Com- 
munists.  ,,,  „„ j 

I  think  many  of  our  colleagues  will  find 
this  informative  service  from  a  Chris- 
tian publication  of  interest  and  include 
It  following  my  comments: 


Terrorists:  GriLTV  or  Not  Ouilty^ 
<Bv  Dr    J    D    Vorster.  Actuary  of  the  Necl«- 
*^d\,ftle  Oereformeercie  Kerk  brother  of^he 
Prime    Minister,    the    Republic    of    Sou.n 

^S'Veceht    sentencing    of    30    Ovambo 
frihUmen  bv  a  South  African  court  in  Pre- 
Sr  has  cast  into  bold  relieve  a  social  and 
Sitlcal    system    which    has    ^J^^n.zed    the 
worlds'    religious    community    for    debacles. 
?^[s  statement  of  the  Religious  News  Serv- 
S'  IS    completely    without    PersP-^^'-'%°^ 
know  edge  of  the  fierce  struggle  between  the 
Sees   o?    communism    and    Christianity   in 
the   wo?  d    todav.    The   fact    is    these    people 
were  not  arreted  or  sentenced  because  they 
Sosed   south   Africa'.   socUU    and    pol  t.ca 
system.  Thev  were  arrested  because  the>  en- 
tered SW  \'  ^  tranied  terrorists  trained  b^ 
communists  and  armed  with  -eaP«- J-^ 
Russia    and    China   with    the   sole   object   to 
nlunder  and  murder,  and  to  start  the  revolu- 
^on  Which  ultimately  -'ouiaen^inYO^H 
munist  take  over.  A  brief  recital  of  the  facts 

'^iiraVill-lcnown  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  out  to  add  south  Africa,  which  pro- 
duels  73°.  of  the  Free  World's  gold  and 
^o^es  untoM  millions  In  diamonds  and 
P^Xu?  stones  and  metals,  to  the  empire 
they  have  built  up  through  treachery  and 
force  With  this  end  in  view  Communism 
have.'  with  the  backing  of  leftist  /o^^es  and 
apostate  churches  in  the  free  world,  tried  to 
crCte  chaos  and  revolution  in  South  Africa. 
By  the  grace  of  God  and  through  the  deter- 
mination of  a  truly  Christian  nation  we  were 
soared  the  fate  of  the  Congo  or  Budapest. 

Ilnce  the  Communists  have  failed  to  create 
chaos  and  civil  war  inside  South  Africa,  they 
have  concentrated  all  their  resources  and 
their  whole  apparatus  to  break  South  Africa 
rom  Ibroad.  Their  attack  has  shifted  from 
the  National  to  the  International  sphere  and 
concentrated  mainly  on  S  W  V  and  the 
United  Nations.  And  with  our  backs  against 
the  wall  we  are  facing  this  onslaught. 

SWA  was  chosen  for  the  simple  reason 
that  S  W  A.,  being  a  mandated  territory  could 
be  filched  from  S.A.  with  some  semblance 
that  it  is  not  aggression.  But  make  no  mis- 
take one  of  the  most  scandalous  acts  of  ag- 
gression is  prepared  in  the  name  of  Pe ace  and 
freedom  and  the  Communists  are  behind  It. 
Let  me  prove  this  by  referring  to:  the  actlv-i- 
tles  in  S.W.A..  the  African  States   and  the 

United  Nations.  ,  ,„  =•  w  a  tn 

Two  organizations  were  formed  in  SW  A.  to 
lead  the  battle  against  S.A.:  South  West  Afri- 
can People's  Organization  .S.W.A.PO.j  and 
the  South  West  African  National  Lnion 
(S  W  A  N  U.> . 

Now  according  to  Toiva  Hermann  Ja-Toivo. 
one  of  the  founders  of  S.W.A.P.O.  and  a  leader 
in  Ovamboland.  S.W.A.P.O.  is  a  Communist 
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Organization  founded  in  Cape  Town  in  1957- 
1958   by   himself   as   Communist   and   others 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  leading  Commu- 
nists as  Prof.  Jack  Symons  Bunting.  Carne- 
son    Turok,  Sacks  and  others.  I.i  its  consti- 
tution it  makes  provision  tor  -Co-operation 
to  fullest  extent  with  all  national  llberatory 
movements    in    Africa    and    all    progressive 
forces  throughout  the  world."  The  phraseol- 
ogy identifies  the  progressive  'o'-ces^Purther- 
n^ore    in    1963    Solomon    Miflma.    S.W.A.P.O. 
representative  In  Kairo.  Algeria,  etc.  v'isited 
Peking   .ind   there  attacked   the   United  Na- 
tions as  a  debating  club  and  an  Instrument  of 
USA     Impenali.sm.    In    196-4   the   -secretary- 
gener  il  of  S  W  A.P.O..  Jacob  Kuhangua.  was 
delegated  to  attend  the  26th  Anniversary  of 
the  Cuban  Independence  in  Havana  and  he 
returned  with  the  promise  of  unlimited  mih- 
trainlng  facilities  from  Fidel  Castro.  Again  in 
m6G    four   member,,   of   S.W.A.P.O.    attended 
the    Trl-Commental    Conference    In    Cuba 
Since      1960     Sam     Njuoma.      President     of 
S  W  A  P  O    visited  Moscow.  Peking  and  other 
iron'      Curtain       countries.       Furthermore. 
S  W  A  P  O    saboteurs,    who   were   caught   in 
.S  W  A    had  pi:  tols,  m.ichine  guns  and  hand- 
grenades  of  Russian  and  Chinese  make  on 

The    record   of    S.WAN.U.    is   even    worse. 
The  Presuient  Kozonsulze  admitted  that  he 
is'a  communist.  In  1960  he  visited  Peking  and 
there  attacked  the  Western  Nations   He  also 
visited  Moscow.  During  1961-1962  S.W.A.N.U. 
represent.itivcs  Ven  and  Moses  Katjivongua 
received  training  as  journalists  in  East  Ger- 
manv  and  attended  the  Communist  Interna- 
riona.l   Journalist   Or-ani/.ition   in  Tseggos- 
lowakva.  In  1963  they  attended  the  "Chinese 
Committee    for    Afro-Asian    Solidarity"    and 
the  Chinese  African  Peoples  Friendship  Afso- 
ciation  in  Peking  and  had  di.scussions  with 
M.o     Tse     Turn;.     In     196:!     the     leader     of 
.S  \V  A  NU    visiied  Peking  and  returned  with 
'promises  of  help  in  the  form  oi  money,  .sup- 
plies uid  militurv  training.  And  when  China 
exploded    her   Tirst   atomic   bomb   the   repre- 
sentative  of   S.W.A.N.U.    in   C.lro   congratu- 
Iited  China  on  the  Uth  of  May.  1966  in  the 
I'ollowing  words:   "It  is  a  great  contribution 
'o  the   right  of  all  freedom   lighters  against 
impenali.>ni  and  world  pe.ice.  The  successful 
explosion  encourages  us  in  our  tight  against 
imperialism.  It  deals  a  telling  blow  at  United 
St.ites  iiiiperiaUsm  and  its  collaborators  who 
ire  trvmg  to  maintain  their  nuclear  monop- 
olv    We   feel   that   since   U.S.   imperialism   is 
using  nuclear  blackmail  against  the  worlds 
people    the   Chinese   people   are   justified   to 
de'.elop  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  the  secu- 
rity of  China   the  liberation  movements  and 
world  peace.  At  a  time  when  U.S.  imperialism 
is  using  its  counter  revolutionary  dual  tactics 
of    advocating    The    prevention    of    nuclear 
weapons  since  the  tripartite  nuclear  treaty, 
it  is  a  revolutionary  act  for  Chinese  people  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons." 

One  must  admit   that  is  as  bad  a  Com- 
munist record  as  any.  and  yet  the  picture 
is  even  redder  than  that.  You  remember  that 
Michael  Scott,  the  self-nominated  champion  ' 
of   SWA    according   to  his   auto-blography 
not  onlv  "acted  as  a  Communist  agent,  re- 
mitting'reports  and  transmitting  funds,    but 
w  IS  a  card  carrying  communist  who  "kept  in 
touch  with  the  underground"  when  he  was 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  In  Calcutta.  Since 
1960  between  900-1000  non-whites  left  S.W.A. 
illegally  under  the  pretext  of  further  study 
although  most  of  them  only  had  an  elemen- 
tary education.  Of  these  just  over  a  hundred 
reailv  enrolled  at  some  college,  27  In  U.S.A.. 
•:>8  in  Zambia.  8  in  Ea£t  Germany,  5  in  Russia. 
etc   We  do  know  however  that  between  250- 
300  'after    completing    military    courses    in 
Russia.  China,  Egypt.  Ethiopia.  Ghana  and 
\:aerii    have    returned   to   Tanzania   where 
the-  ve  waiting  In  transit  camps  to  go  to 
Sw'a      Forty-four     have     already     entered 
s'w  A    where   most  of   them  were   arrested. 
The  balance  of  the  more  than  900  are  still 
receiving  training  as  terrorists  in  the  above 
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mentioned    countries    except   Ghana,   where 
after  the  fall  of  Nkrumah  the  training  camp 
was  closed.  According  to  sworn  affidavits  ob- 
tained   from    these   arrested    terrorists   they 
had  instructions  to  murder  all  police  officers, 
and    leading    business-men.    burn    down    all 
police  sUtlons,  power  sUitlons  and  big  busi- 
ness   houses,    attack    out-lying    farmhouses, 
destroy  bridges,  radio  stations,  etc.  These  di- 
rections had  to  be  carried  out  under  the  over 
all  supervision  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
South      Africa      who      has      successfully 
thwarted  the  Communist  plans  in  the  coun- 
try expected  the  next  assault  from  outside. 
The  Government  was  fully  aware  of  the  plans 
of  the  communist  conspiracy  and  the  forces 
they   are    mobilizing   against   South   Africa. 
We   knew  exactly   where   they   trained   their 
shock   troops,   what   route    they   will   follow 
and  where  they  will  strike.  These  terrorists 
were   therefore   met   and   dealt  with   before 
they  could  create  chaos.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  in  pitched  battle  were  arrested. 

Those  who  were  arrested  were  brought  to 
trial  They  were  not  liquidated  as  the  Com- 
munists usually  do,  but  they  were  given  a 
fair  trial  in  an  open  court  and  tried  by  a 
Jud"-e  who  Is  completely  Independent  and 
not  merely  a  mouth  piece  of  the  Government. 
At  this  trial  indisputable  evidence  was  pro- 
duced that  the  accused  were  trained  m  Com- 
munist training  centres,  armed  with  moderii 
weapons  from  Russia  and  Red  China  and 
were  under  orders  to  murder  and  plunder. 
to  create  chaos  and  revolution.  In  one  of 
their  camps  even  a  copy  of  Mao's  military 
writings  was  found.  Prom  documents  found 
on  them  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  acted  under  command  and  that  the 
communist  conspirators  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  this  scheme  to  attack  South  Africa 
from  the  outside. 

Before  passing  sentence  the  Judge  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  the  following  words:  "In 
mv  view  it  has  been  proved  that  the  accused, 
because  of  the  level  of  their  civilization  be- 
came  the   misguided   dupes   of   Communist 
indoctrination.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  active 
financial  and  practical  assistance  which  the 
accused  received  from  the  Governments   of 
Moscow.   Peking   and   other  countries,   they 
would  never  have  found  themselves  in  their 
present  predicament.  I  also  think  that  had 
It  not  been  for  the  loud-mouthed  moral  sup- 
port  and   Incitement   by   representatives   of 
foreign  countries  and  the  persons  who  pub- 
lished S  W  A.P.O.  news  letters,  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  respect  for  the  truth,  the  accused 
would  never  have  embarked  on  their  futile 
and    iU-conceived    exploits."    In    conclusion 
he  said-  "Our  finding  is  that  the  State  has 
succeeded  In  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  S  W  A  P  O.  movement  resoled  to  the  plan- 
ning of  a  violent  uprising  in  the  territory 
of  SWA  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the 
authority  of  the  Republic  in  that  territory, 
and  in  furthering  this  aim  resorted  to  per- 
sons being  trained   in  communist  political 
thinking  and  in  the  art  of  violent  terror- 
Ism." 

The  facts  are  there  for  every  truth  loving 
person  to  evaluate.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
fighting  back  nationalism  but  red  commu- 
nism, we  also  pray  that  the  eyes  of  the  free 
world  should  be  opened  to  see  before  it  Is 
too  late  how  diabolical  Communism  is  after 
otu-  heritage.  We  beg  the  Western  powers  not 
to  allow  communism  to  achieve  the  easy  vic- 
tory it  has  won  In  Europe,  China  and  Cuba. 
And  may  I  suggest  that  all.  who  are  con- 
demning S.A.  and  Rhodesia  for  punishing 
criminals  Interest  themselves  In  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  thousands  v.-ho  are  suffering  in 
Communist  concentration  camps  and  dun- 
geons. 

South  Africa  and  Lutheran  Terrorists 
While   officials   of   the   World    Council    of 
Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion remain  silent  about  the  mass  murders 
committed   by   the  Communists,   they   con- 
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tlnue  to  condemn  the  governments  of  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia,  and  more  recently  Greece. 
Last  November  the  Lutheran  Council  in 
the  US.A.  reported  that  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  had  allocated  $7,500  to  aid  the 
defense  of  36  Ovambo  tribesmen  in  South- 
west Africa  who  had  been  charged  with 
treason  bv  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Later  other  liberal  religious  bodies  came  to 
the  support  of  these  tribesmen.  LCUSA  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  charged  with 
murder,  armed  robbery,  arson,  possession  of 
firearms,  firing  on  the  police  and  violently 
resisting  arrest.  Most  of  the  tribesmen 
claimed  to  be  Lutheran. 

Several  weeks  ,igo  these  Lutheran  laymen 
were  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  five 
years  to  life.  Officials  of  the  LWF  and  WCC 
called  the  sentences  a  ■flagrant  violation 
of  human  rights."  (See 'story  on  p.  1).  The 
UN  General  Assembly  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
110  to  2.  .1  resolution  terming  the  trial  of 
the  South-West  Africans  a  "flagrant  viola- 
tion of  their  rights." 

Since  it  appeared  to  us  that  some  of  the 
news  releases  we  received  concerning  the 
trial  of  the  Ovambo  tribesmen  did  not  pre- 
sent the  entire  story,  we  asked  Rev.  J.  D. 
Vorster.  Th  D  .  of  Cape  Tov,!).  South  Africa 
to  comment  on  the  trial.  Dr.  Vorster  is  the 
brother  of  Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vorster.  He 
is  a  pomment  official  in  the  Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde  Kerk  in  Suid-Afrlca.  the 
largest  church  body  in  that  country.  We  have 
spoken  with  Dr  Vorster  and  can  testify  th.^t 
lie  is  a  conservative  Reformed  theologian 
who  accepts  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  rejects  the  destructive  theories  of 
Biblical  criticism.  We  were  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  lie  was  familiar  with  our  book 
Baal  or  God. 

Together  with  Dr.  Vorster's  article  we  arc 
publishing  two  letters  which  appeared  late 
last  month  in  the  Toowoomba  Chronicle  of 
Toowoomba,  Queensland.  .Australia.  Gough 
Whillam.  a  signer  of  one  of  the  letters.  Is  the 
leader  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party.  Rev. 
Kurt  Marquart.  tlie  author  of  the  letter 
pointing  out  the  inconsisten^-y  of  the  liberal 
clergymen  who  are  constantly  condemning 
South  Africa,  is  one  of  our  contributors. 
Pastor  Marquart  was  in  South  Africa  a  few 
months  ago 

Liberal  clergymen  should  listen  to  what 
Dr.  Alfred  Rehwinkel.  .i  former  professor  at 
Concordia  Seminary,  said  about  South  Africa 
after  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  Africa.  The 
prominent  author  stated:  "South  Africa  is 
progressive,  prosperous,  and  fabulously  rich 
m  natural  resources  and  in  many  respects 
Is  very  much  like  our  own  country.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  efficiency,  vision,  courage, 
and  honesty  of  the  government.  They  think 
on  a  big  scale.  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
leaders  are  sincere  Christians  and  God-fear- 
ing men. 

"These  friendly  and  honest  people  are  a 
sturdy  race,  a  mlxttire  of  the  descendants 
of  the  early  Dutch,  Germans,  and  British 
settlers.  They  reminded  me  of  our  own  f>eople 
a  generation  ago.  Nowhere  have  I  ever  found 
such  warmhearted  hospitality  as  here. 

"I  have  traveled  widely  in  all  parts  of 
South  Africa,  meeting  many  people  from  all 
stations  of  life.  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  race  problem  in  this 
country  and  the  apartheid  policy  which  has 
received  so  much  unfavorable  publicity. 

"I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this 
subject  when  I  return  home.  And  I  feel  that 
our  church  should  have  a  closer  relation  with 
our  Lutheran  brethren  of  this  great  coun- 
try" (Lutheran  Witness  Reporter.  November 
14,  1965). 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  was  one  of  the  first  leaders 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  who  worked  for 
equal  rights  for  Negroes.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lutheran  Human  Relations 
Association.  Dr.  Rehwinkel  should  not  be 
accused  of  racism  when  he  defends  South 
Africa.  Those  who  are  familar  with  the  facta 
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recognize   that   liberal   clergymen   have   not 
been  telling  the  truth  about  South  Africa. 

The  fact  that  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
supported  terrorists  trained  by  Communists 
is  just  one  more  reason  why  Christians 
should  .sever  .all  ties  from  these  organiza- 
tions. 
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Magnifying  little  Injustlcee  while  in  effect 
minimising  big  ones.  Is  Itself  unjust.  And 
the  frequent  injections  of  unctuous  moralis- 
ings  and  "Christian"  rhetoric  make  it  all  the 
worse. 

Thy:  Reverend  K    Marquart. 

Toowoomba. 


Some    Pointed    Questions    About    Human 
Rights 

Sir:  Yesterday's  appeal,  in  your  "Letters" 
column,  on  Ijehalf  of  the  South  Africa  De- 
fence and  Aid  Fund,  raises  a  number  of 
questions  Perhaps  one  of  the  fund's  sup- 
porters would  care  to  answer  them 

If  March  21  has  Ijeen  set  by  the  United 
Nations  as  the  "International  Day  lor  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination."  what 
day,  if  any  has  been  set  by  that  body  as  the 
•■International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of 
Communist  Tyranny?" 

K  no  such  day  exists,  must  we  not  con- 
clude that  in  the  view  of  the  UN.,  little 
South  Africa  is  a  greater  threat  to  "human 
rights"  than  the  Communist  slave  empire? 
By  Ita  singling  out  of  South  Africa  and  its 
silence  about  Conununlsm,  is  not  the  U.N. 
implying  perfect  harmony  between  Ita  "Hu- 
man Rights  Year"  and  Communism? 

liLOODBATH 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  1960 
Sharpeville  ■massacre,"  m  which  69  per.sons 
died.  IS  it  not  really  quite  cynical  to  treat 
this,  in  effect.  ..s  worse  ilian.  sav.  the  bloody 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
Soviet  troops  only  four  years  earlier?  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  perlsiied  ilurc! 

If  the  UN.  is  really  concerned  about  "hu- 
man rights."  why  has  it  not  to  this  day 
dared  to  receive  and  consider  Its  own  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Hungarian  blood- 
bath? And  what  about  the  millions  of  people 
actually  slain  under  Communism? 

If  we  must  fuss  about  the  claim  that  in 
South  Africa,  "non-whites  are  denied  ele- 
mentary ixiUtlcal.  social,  and  economic 
rights,"  do  we  not  have  a  corresponding  duty 
to  point  out  that  under  Communism  not 
onlv  non-whites,  but  absolutely  everybody 
except  the  party  bosses  is  denied  these  rights, 
and  much  more  brutally?  Or  what  does  the 
right  to  vote  mean  when  only  one  party  is 
allowed? 

(Incidentally,  while  in  Johannesburg  last 
year.  I  was  shown,  not  by  a  government 
iigent.  but  bv  a  churchman,  the  homes  of  a 
number  of  native  millionaires  in  a  native 
township.  These  successes  were  possible 
largely  because  the  rougher  white  competi- 
tion was  kept  out  by  law.  That  is  the  other 
side  of  "apartheid"!) 

Furthermore,  why  ignore  the  known  fact 
that  in  civilized  countries  like  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  the  native  populations  enjoy 
a  far  higher  standard  of  living  than  in  the 
native-misruled  countries,  and  that  Africans 
are  in  fact  fleeing  to  the  Rhodeslan  and 
South  African  "police-states"  from  else- 
where, in  search  of  a  better  way  of  life? 

HATRED,    MtTRDEE 

Where  in  Africa,  outside  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  is  there  any  semblance  of  real 
parliamentary  democracy?  What  are  Toco. 
Ghana.  Nigeria,  Congo,  Zambia,  Tanzania, 
and  the  other  victims  of  "one-man-one-vote- 
once."  but  wretched  police-states?  And  are 
not  the  widespread  tribal  hatreds  and  ma.s- 
sacres  far  worse  than  mere  "discrimination"? 

Finally,  is  it  not  true  that  the  South  Africa 
Defence  and  Aid  Ftind  has  assisted  such 
"vlctiras  of  apartheid"  as  Communist-linked 
terrorists  convicted  of  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  force? 

In  short,  while  as  Christians  we  accept  all 
Christians  as  brothers  and  all  men  as  neigh- 
t>otu^,  manv  of  us  are  .sick  and  tired  of  the 
hypocrisy  oi  straining  out  South  African 
gnats,  while  swallowing  the  camels  of  Com- 
munist and  African  tribal  atrocities. 


Baltimore's  Downtown  Urban  Renewal ; 
A  Reality,  Not  Just  a  Dream 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  Members  of  CoriRre.ss  are  \-l- 
tally  interested  in  urban  renewal,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  success  attained  In 
Baltimore — the  largest  city  south  of  the 
Ma.son  and  Dixon's  line. 

Baltimore— the  .Id  and  gracious  city, 
world  famous  for  its  great  port  and 
eternally  enshrined  in  the  historj-  of 
our  Nation,  was  10  years  ago  overrun 
by  deterioration  at  its  very  center  In 
tlic  downtown  area. 

A  dedicated  and  civic-minded  group 
of  Baltimoreans  were  determined  to 
change  and  renew  the  heart  of  their 
city  with  new  life,  new  achievement,  and 
new  beauty.  This  dream  became  a  real- 
ity which  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  cities  lo  emulate.  Mr.  Jay  Jeffer- 
.son  Miller  was  the  first  pre.sident  of  the 
committee  for  downtown  and  he  played 
a  leading  lole  in  furthering  the  creation 
and  acceptance  of  the  master  plan  for 
downtown  Baltimore. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  on  March 
27,  1968,  Mr.  Miller  retells  the  true 
storv  of  the  achievements  of  new  hori- 
zons for  one  of  America's  major  cities. 
It  is  becau.se  of  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  people  of  our  land  who  in- 
habit our  great  cities  that  I  in.sert  this 
article  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Recorp  as  evidence  of  what  can  and  was 

done. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

It  Wasn't  JrsT  a  Dream 
(By  Jay  Jefferson  Miller i 

\t  0  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  27, 
1958.  a  .small  group  of  business  men.  city 
officials  and  city  planners  nied  m  the  City 
Hall  office  of  Mavor  Thoma.s  D'Alesai.dro.  Jr. 
Thev  weren't  gamblers.  Tliey  were  men 
frightened  by  what  wius  happening  to  their 
city,  and  thev  came  to  tell  the  Mayor  the 
bold,  even  dramatic,  plan  they  had  conceived 
to  save  It.  , 

Things  looked  ominous.  Retail  sa.es  had 
started  to  dechne  in  I'j49.  The  :>.ssessed  value 
of  the  very  core  of  Baltimore's  central  busi- 
ness district  had  dropped  each  year  during 
the  1950's.  Large  retail  outlets  in  the  sub- 
urbs were  curtailing  sales  in  the  central  citv. 
Manufacturing  and  wholesaling  lacilities 
were  moving  away  from  obsolescence  ..nd 
traffic  congestion.  -Hie  metamorphosis  was 
not  rapid  at  first,  but  by  1957  the  shift  from 
office  buildings,  centers  of  ctUtural  activities 
and  even  downtown  residential  areas  was 
gathering  speed. 

The  business  men  and  planners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  wasn't  ume  lor 
master-planning.  The  patient,  in  the  form 
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Soath  African  Terroriitt:  GuUty  or  Not 
Guilty? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian News,  in  its  April  1  edition  earned 
a  report  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Vorster.  brother  of 
th^^cuth"  African  Prime  M^f^rJ. 
answer  to  the  many  ^ild/nd  extreme 

charges  levied  by  the  ^^.^^f  "j""^  ^^S 
national  community  agamst  the  Chns- 
San  headers  of  Africa-those  who   are 
silent  on  the  anti-God  tyranny  of  Com- 
munists.  .,,  ,.„  j 

I  think  many  of  our  colleagues  will  find 
this  informative  service  ^^om  a  Chris- 
tian publication  of  interest  and  mclude 
it  following  my  comments: 

TERRORISTS,    GriLTY   OR   NOT  Gurt-TY? 

,Bv  Dr    J    D    Vorster.  Actuary  of  the  Neder- 

'^luuse  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  brother  of  the 

Prime    Minister,    the    Republic    6f    South 

^•l^e'VeceVlt    sentencini;    of    30    Ov.imbo 
trlb^men  bv  a  S.uth  Afrlcnn  court  in  Pre- 
orm    has  cL  into  bold  relieve  a  .scxn.l  ami 
Sitlcal    system    which    has    ^^^^r^eO^^e 
worlds'    relieiou.s    community    for    deoactes. 
?^s  statement  of   the  Relig.otis  News  Serv- 
es   is    completelv    wuhout    perspective    or 
'."owl:d.7of'the  fierce  ^^^-^^^^^^^ 
forces   of   Communism   and   Chnstlan.t\    m 
the    world    todav.    The   fact    is    these    people 
we're  not  arrested  or  sentenced  ^---^  f/^ 
opposed   South   Africa's    social   and    P"'  ;>f^' 
sv-stem    Thev  were  arrested  because  the>   en- 
tered S  W  A    .xs  trauied  terrorists  trained  bv 
Commumsts  and  armed  with  weapons  ! rem 
RussU   and   China   with   the   sole  object   to 
niunder  and  murder,  and  to  start  the  revolu- 
Uon  which  ultimately  would  end  in  a  com- 
munirt  take  over   A  bnef  recital  of  the  facts 

"'It  Ta  Veil-Known  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  out  to  add  South  Africa  which  pro- 
duces 73"  of  the  Free  World's  gold  and 
S^^es  untold  mllUons  In  dlanionds  and 
Seltfus  stones  and  metals,  to  the  empire 
they  have  built  up  through  treachery  and 
force  With  this  end  In  view  Communist^ 
have  with  the  backing  of  leftist  forces  and 
aJLtaTe  churches  in  the  free  world  tried  to 
create  chaos  and  revolution  in  South  Africa. 
BV  the  grace  of  God  and  through  the  deter- 
m'ination  of  a  truly  Christian  nation  we  were 
soared  the  fate  of  the  Congo  or  Budapest. 

Since  the  Communists  have  failed  to  create 
chaoe  and  civil  war  inside  South  Africa,  they 
have  concentrated  all  their  '■^""^^^s  ,^"^ 
their  whole  apparatus  to  break  South  Africa 
from  Tbroad.  Their  attack  has  shifted  from 
the  National  to  the  International  sphere  and 
concentrated  mainly  on  S  W  JV.  and  tne 
United  Nations.  And  with  our  backs  agamst 
the  wall  we  are  facing  this  onslaught. 

SWA  was  chosen  lor  the  simple  reason 
that  S  W.A..  being  a  mandated  territory  could 
be  niched  from  S.A.  with  some  semblance 
that  it  is  not  aggression.  But  make  no  mis- 
take one  of  the  most  scandalous  acts  of  ag- 
gression is  prepared  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  the  Communists  are  behind  It. 
Let  me  prove  this  by  referring  to:  the  activi- 
ties in  S.W.A..  the  African  States  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Two  organizations  were  formed  in  S.W.A.  to 
lead  the  battle  against  S.A.:  South  West  Afri- 
can People's  organization  ,  S.W  A.P  O.  i  and 
the  South  West  African  National  Union 
( S  W  A  N  U  '  . 

Now  according  to  Toiva  Hermann  Ja-Toiyo, 
one  of  the  founders  of  S.W.A.P.O.  and  a  leaaer 
in  Ovamboland.  S.W.A.P.O.  is  a  Communist 
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Organization  founded  in  Cape  Town  in  1957- 
1958    by   himself   as   Communist   and   others 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  leading  Commu- 
nists as  Prof   Jack  Svmons  Bunting,  Carne- 
son    Turok,  Sacks  and  others.  I;i  its  consti- 
tution it  makes  provision  for  ■Co-operation 
to  fullest  extent  with  all  national  liberatory 
movements     in    Africa    and    all    progressive 
forces  throughout  the  world."  The  Phra^eol- 
ogv  identifies  the  progressive  forces.  Py-ther- 
more    in    1963    Solomon    Miftma.    S.W.A.P.O. 
representative  in  Kalro.  Algeria,  etc.  visited 
Peking   .md   there   attacked   the   United   Na- 
tions as  a  debating  club  and  an  instrument  of 
USA     Imperialism.    In    VJi^i   the   secretary- 
general  of  S.W  A  P  O..  Jacob  Kuhangua.  was 
delegated  to  attend  the  i!6th  Anniversary  of 
the  Cuban  Independence  in  Havana  and  he 
returned  with  the  prc.mi-e  of  unlimited  mih- 
training  facilities  from  Fidel  Castro.  Again  in 
1966    four   members   of    S  W.A.PO.    attended 
the    Trl-Conunent.il    Conference    m    Cuba 
Since     l!)6n     Sam     N;iioma.      President     of 
S  W  A  P  O    visited  Moscow.  Peking  and  other 
Iron"  ■   curtain       countries.       Furthermore. 
S  W  A,P  O.    saboteurs,   who   were   caught   in 
.S  W  ^    had  pirtols,  machine  guns  and  hand- 
grenades  of  Russian  and  Chinese  make  on 

them. 

The    record   of   S.W  A  N.U.    is   even    worse. 
The  President  Ko7oncuize  admitted  that  he 
is  a  communist.  In  1960  he  vLsited  Peking  and 
there  attacked  the  Western  Nations.  He  also 
visited  Moscow.  During  1961-1962  S.W.A.N.b. 
-enresent.Uivcs  Ven   and   Mo.ses  Katjivongua 
received  training  .is  lourn.aists  m  East  Gcr- 
maiiv  an<i  at  Tended  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional   .Tournaim    Or-ani/.ition   in   Tse-gos- 
lowakva.  in  1963  thev  attended  the  "Chinese 
Committee    tor    Afro-Asian    Solidarity"    and 
the  Chinese  African  Peoples  Friendship  Asso- 
ciation m  Peking  and  had  discus.sions  with 
Mao     Tse     lung.     In     1963     the     leader     of 
.-;  W  A  NU.  '-isiicd  Pekuis  and  returned  with 
promises  ol  help  in  the  form  of  money,  sup- 
oUes  nul  mllttarv  training.  Ami  when  China 
expl.Kled   her   ftrst   atomic   bomb   the   repre- 
sentative  of   S.W.A.N.U.    m   euro   congratu- 
lated China  on  the  11th  of  May.  1966  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  a  great  contribution 
to  the   light  of  all  freedom  lichters  against 
imperialism  .md  world  pe.ice.  The  successful 
explosion  encourai'f's  us  in  our  tight  against 
iniperlali.-m.  It  deals  ,i  telUng  blow  at  United 
St  lies  imperialism  .md  its  collaborators  who 
ire  trvmg  to  maintain  their  nuclear  monop- 
oly   We   leel   that   since   U.S.   imperialism   is 
usiue  nuclear  blackmail  against  the  world's 
people    the   Chinese   people    ire   justmed   to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  the  secu- 
ritv  of  China    tlie  liberation  movements  and 
world  peace.  At  a  time  when  U.S.  imperialism 
is  using  its  counter  revolutionary  dual  tactics 
of    advocitmt:    the    prevention    of    nuclear 
weapons  since  the  tripartite  nuclear  treaty, 
it  IS  a  revolutionarv  act  for  Chinese  people  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons." 

One  must  admit   that  is  as  bad  a  Com- 
munist record  as  any,  and  yet  the  picture 
is  even  redder  than  that.  You  remember  that 
Michael  Scott,  the  self-nominated  champion  ' 
of   S  W  A.   liccording   to   his   auto-blography 
not  only  "acted  as  a  Communist  agent,  re- 
mit.tingreports  and  transmitting  funds."  but 
was  a  card  carrving  conuntmlst  who  "kept  In 
touch  with  the  underground"  when  he  was 
I  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Calcutta.  Since 
1960  between  900-1000  non-whites  left  S.W.A. 
lUegallv  under  the  pretext  of  further  study 
although  most  of  them  only  had  an  elemen- 
tary education.  Of  these  Just  over  a  hundred 
really  enrolled  at  some  college.  27  In  U.S.A.. 
■^8  m  Zambia,  8  in  East  Germany,  5  in  Russia, 
etc   We  do  know  however  that  between  250- 
300    after    completing    military    courses    In 
Russia,  China,  Egypt.  Ethiopia.  Ghana  and 
Algeria     have    returned    to   Tanzania   where 
thev  are  waiting  in  transit  camps  to  go  to 
S  W  A      Forty-four     have     already     entered 
SWA    where   most  of   them  were   arrested. 
The  balance  of  the  more  than  900  are  still 
receiving  training  as  terrorists  in  the  above 
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mentioned  countries  except  Ghana,  where 
after  the  fall  of  Nkrtmiah  the  training  camp 
was  closed.  According  to  sworn  affldavlta  ob- 
tained from  these  arrested  terrorists  they 
had  instructions  to  murder  all  police  officers, 
and  leading  business-men.  burn  down  all 
police  stations,  power  stations  and  big  btisl- 
ness  houses,  attack  out-lying  farmhouses, 
destroy  bridges,  radio  stations,  etc.  Tliese  di- 
rections had  to  be  carried  out  under  the  over 
all  supervision  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
South  Africa  who  has  successfully 
thwarted  the  Communist  plans  In  the  coun- 
try expected  the  next  assault  from  outside. 
The  Government  was  fully  aware  of  the  plans 
of  the  communist  conspiracy  and  the  forces 
they  are  mobilizing  against  South  Africa. 
We  knew  exactly  where  they  trained  their 
shock  troops,  what  route  they  will  follow 
and  where  they  will  strike.  These  terrorists 
-vere  therefore  met  and  dealt  with  before 
they  could  create  chaos.  Those  who  were  not 
kllfed  in  pitched  battle  were  arrested. 

Those  who  were  arrested  were  brought  to 
trial  Thev  were  not  liquidated  as  the  Com- 
munists usually  do,  but  they  were  given  a 
fair  trial  In  an  open  court  and  tried  by  a 
Jud'^e  who  is  completely  Independent  and 
not  merelv  a  mouth  piece  of  the  Government. 
At  this  trial  indisputable  evidence  was  pro- 
duced that  the  .iccused  were  trained  in  Com- 
munist tr:ilning  centres,  armed  with  modern 
weapons  trom  Russia  and  Red  China  and 
were  under  orders  to  murder  and  plunder, 
to  create  chaos  and  revolution.  In  one  of 
their  camps  even  a  copy  of  Mao's  military 
writings  was  found.  Prom  documents  found 
on  them  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  acted  under  command  and  that  the 
communist  conspirators  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers m  this  scheme  to  attack  South  Africa 
from  the  outside. 

Before  passing  sentence  the  judge  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  the  following  words:  "In 
my  view  it  has  been  proved  that  the  accused, 
because  of  the  level  of  their  civilization  be- 
came   the   misguided   dupes   of   Communist 
indoctrination.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  active 
financial  and  practical  assistance  which  the 
accused  received  from  the  Governments   of 
Moscow.   Peking   and   other   countries,   they 
would  never  have  found  themselves  in  their 
present  predicament.  I  also  think  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  loud-mouthed  moral  sup- 
port  and   Incitement   by   representatives   of 
foreign  countries  and  the  persons  who  pub- 
lished S  W  A.P.O.  news  letters,  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  respect  for  the  truth,  the  accused 
would  never  have  embarked  on  their  futile 
and    ill-conceived    exploits."    In    conclusion 
he  said-  "Our  finding  is  that  the  State  has 
succeeded  In  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  S  W  A  P.O.  movement  resoled  to  the  plan- 
ning of  a  violent  uprising  in  the  territory 
of  SWA  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the 
authority  of  the  Republic  In  that  territory, 
and  m  furthering  this  aim  resorted  to  per- 
sons being  trained   In  communist  political 
thinking  and  in  the  art  of  violent  terror- 
Ism." 

The  facts  are  there  for  every  truth  loving 
person  to  evaluate.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
ficrhting  back  nationalism  but  red  commu- 
msm.  We  also  pray  that  the  eyes  of  the  free 
world  should  be  opened  to  see  before  It  is 
too  late  how  diabolical  Communism  is  after 
otir  heritage.  We  beg  the  Western  powers  not 
to  allow  communism  to  achieve  the  easy  vic- 
tory it  has  won  in  Europe.  China  and  Cuba. 
And  may  I  suggest  that  all,  who  are  con- 
demning S.A.  and  Rhodesia  for  punishing 
criminals  interest  themselves  In  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  thousands  who  are  suffering  In 
Communist  concentration  camps  and  dun- 
geons. 

South  Africa  and  Lutheran  Terrorists 
While   ofBcials   of   the   World    Council    of 
Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion remain  silent  about  the  mass  murders 
committed  by  the  Communists,   they  con- 
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tlnue  to  condemn  the  governments  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  more  recently  Greece. 
Last  November  the  Lutheran  Council  in 
the  U  S.A.  reported  that  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  had  allocated  $7,500  to  aid  the 
defense  of  36  Ovnmbo  tribesmen  in  South- 
west Africa  who  had  been  charged  with 
treason  bv  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Later  other  liberal  religious  bodies  came  to 
the  support  of  these  tribesmen.  LCUSA  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  charged  with 
murder,  armed  robbery,  arson,  possession  of 
firearms,  firing  on  the  police  and  violently 
resisting  arrest.  Most  of  the  tribesmen 
claimed  to  be  Lutheran- 
Several  weeks  .igo  these  Lutheran  laymen 
were  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  five 
years  to  life.  Officials  of  the  LWTF  and  WCC 
called  the  sentences  a  'flagrant  violation 
of  human  rights."  i  See  story  on  p.  11.  The 
UN  General  Assembly  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
110  to  2,  .1  resolution  terming  the  trial  of 
the  South-West  Africans  a  "flagrant  viola- 
tion of  their  rights." 

Since  it  appeared  to  us  that  some  of  the 
news  releases  we  received  concerning  the 
trial  of  the  Ovambo  tribesmen  did  not  pre- 
sent the  entire  story,  we  asked  Rev.  J.  D 
Vorster.  Th  D..  of  Cape  Town.  South  Africa 
to  comment  on  the  trial.  Dr.  Vorster  is  the 
brother  of  Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vorster.  He 
IS  a  jximment  official  in  the  Nederduit.se 
Gereformeerde  Kerk  in  Suid-Afrlca.  the 
largest  church  body  in  that  country.  We  have 
spoken  with  Dr  Viirster  and  can  testifv  tliat 
he  is  a  conservative  Reformed  iheoloizian 
who  accepts  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  rejects  the  destructive  theories  of 
Biblical  criticism.  We  were  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  lie  was  familiar  with  our  book 
Baal  or  God. 

Together  with  Dr.  Vorster'.s  article  we  .irc 
publishing  two  letters  which  appeared  late 
;ast  month  in  the  Toowoomba  Chronicle  of 
Toowoomba.  Queensland.  .Australia.  Gough 
Whitlam.  a  signer  of  one  of  the  letters.  Is  the 
leader  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party.  Rev. 
Kurt  Marquart.  the  iiuthor  of  the  letter 
pointing  out  the  inconslsten.:y  of  tlie  liberal 
clergj-men  who  are  constantly  condemning 
South  Africa,  is  one  of  our  contributors. 
Pastor  Marquart  was  in  South  Africa  a  few 
months  .igo 

liberal  clersymen  should  listen  to  what 
Dr.  Alfred  Rehwmkel.  .i  former  professor  at 
Concordia  Seminary,  said  about  South  Africa 
after  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  Africa.  The 
prominent  author  stated:  "South  Africa  is 
progressive,  prosperous,  and  fabulously  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  in  many  respects 
is  very  much  like  our  own  country.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  efficiency,  vision,  courage, 
and  honesty  of  the  government.  They  think 
on  a  big  scale.  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
leaders  are  sincere  Christians  and  God-fear- 
ing men. 

"These  friendly  and  honest  people  are  a 
sturdy  race,  a  rnlxture  of  the  descendants 
of  the  early  Dutch,  Germans,  and  British 
settlers.  They  reminded  me  of  our  own  people 
a  generation  ago.  Nowhere  have  I  ever  found 
such  warmhearted  hospitality  as  here. 

"I  have  traveled  widely  in  all  parts  of 
South  .Africa,  meeting  many  people  from  all 
stations  of  life.  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity W  study  the  race  problem  in  this 
country  and  the  apartheid  policy  which  has 
received  so  much  tmfavorable  publicity. 

"I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this 
subject  when  I  return  home.  And  I  feel  that 
our  church  should  have  a  closer  relation  with 
our  Lutheran  brethren  of  this  great  conn- 
try"  (Lutheran  Witness  Reporter,  November 
14,  1965). 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  was  one  of  the  first  leaders 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  who  worked  for 
eqtial  rights  for  Negroes.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lutheran  Human  Relations 
Association.  Dr.  Rehwinkel  should  not  be 
accused  of  racism  when  he  defends  South 
Africa.  Those  who  are  familar  with  the  facts 
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recognize   that   Uberal   clergymen   have   not 
been  telling  the  truth  about  South  Africa. 

The  fact  that  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
supported  terrorists  framed  by  Communists 
Is  just  one  more  reason  why  Christians 
should  sever  all  ties  from  these  organiza- 
tions. 
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Magnifying  little  Injustices  while  In  eflect 
minimising  big  ones,  Is  Itself  unjust.  And 
the  frequent  injections  of  unctuous  moralts- 
lng«  and  "Christian"  rhetoric  make  It  all  the 
worse. 

THE  Reverend  K    Marquart, 

Toowoomba. 


Some   Pointed    Questions    About    Human 
Rights 

Sir:  Yesterday's  appeal,  in  your  "Letters" 
column,  on  behalf  of  the  South  Africa  De- 
fence and  Aid  Fund,  raises  a  number  of 
questions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  limd's  sup- 
ix>rters  would  care  to  answer  them 

If  March  21  has  been  set  by  the  United 
Nations  as  the  "International  Day  lor  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination."  what 
day.  if  any  has  been  set  by  that  body  as  the 
"International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of 
Communist  Tyranny?" 

If  no  such  day  exists,  must  we  not  con- 
clude that  in  the  view  of  the  U.N..  little 
south  Africa  is  a  greater  threat  to  "human 
rights"  than  the  Communist  slave  empire? 
By  its  singling  out  of  South  Africa  and  its 
silence  about  CJommunlsm,  Is  not  the  U.N. 
implying  perfect  harmony  between  Its  "Hu- 
man Rights  Year"  and  Communism? 

BLOODBATH 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  1960 
Sharpeville  ■m-issacre."  m  which  69  persons 
ilied.  is  It  not  really  quite  cynical  to  treat 
this.  Ill  etfect.  ..s  worse  tlia.i.  sav.  the  bloody 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
Soviet  troops  only  four  \ears  earlier?  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  perislieo  tlure! 

If  the  U.N.  is  really  concerned  about  "hu- 
man rights."  why  lias  it  not  to  this  day 
dared  to  receive  and  consider  its  own  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Hunearlan  blood- 
bath? And  what  about  the  millions  of  people 
actuallv  .^laln  under  Communism? 

If  we  must  fuss  about  the  claim  that  in 
South  Africa,  "non-whites  are  denied  ele- 
mentarv  ijolltlcal,  social,  and  economic 
rights."  do  we  not  have  a  corresponding  duty 
to  point  out  that  under  Communism  not 
only  non-whites,  but  absolutely  everybody 
except  the  party  bosses  is  denied  these  rights, 
and  much  more  brutally?  Or  what  does  the 
right  to  vote  mean  when  only  one  party  is 
allowed? 

(Incidentally,  while  in  Johannesbure  last 
year.  I  was  shown,  not  by  a  government 
agent,  but  by  a  churchman,  the  homes  of  a 
number  of  n.itive  millionaires  in  a  native 
township  These  successes  were  possible 
largely  because  the  tougher  white  competi- 
tion was  kept  out  by  law.  That  is  the  other 
side  of  "apartheid"!) 

Furthermore,  why  ignore  the  known  fact 
that  in  civilized  countries  like  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  the  native  populations  enjoy 
a  far  higher  standard  of  living  than  in  the 
native-misruled  countries,  and  that  Africans 
are  in  fact  fleeing  to  the  Rhodeslan  and 
South  .African  "police-states"  from  else- 
where. In  search  of  a  better  way  of  life? 

HATRED.    MtTRDER 

■Where  in  Africa,  outside  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  is  there  any  semblance  of  real 
parliamentary  democracy?  What  are  Toco. 
Ghana.  Nigeria.  Congo.  Zambia.  Tanzania, 
and  the  ether  victims  of  "one-man-one-vote- 
once."  but  wTetched  police-states?  And  are 
not  the  widespread  tribal  hatreds  and  mas- 
sacres far  worse  than  mere  "discrimination"? 

Finally,  is  it  not  true  that  the  South  Africa 
Defence  and  .Aid  Fund  has  assisted  such 
"victims  of  apartheid"  as  Communist-! inked 
terrorists  convicted  of  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  eovernment  by  force? 

In  short,  while  as  Christians  we  accept  all 
Christians  as  brothers  and  all  men  as  iieigh- 
botirs.  many  of  us  Cixe  sick  and  tired  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  straining  out  South  African 
gnats,  while  swallowing  the  camels  of  Com- 
munist and  African  tribal  atrocities. 


Baldmore's  Downtown  Urban  Renewal: 
A  Reality,  Not  Juit  a  Dream 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  Member.s  of  Congress  are  vi- 
tally interesU'd  in  urban  renewal.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  coUeague.s  to  the  success  attained  in 
Baltimore— the  largest  city  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon '.s  line. 

Baltimore— the  .Id  and  gracious  city, 
world  famous  for  its  great  port  and 
eternally  enshrined  in  the  historj-  of 
our  Nation,  was  10  years  ago  overrun 
by  deterioration  at  its  ver>'  center  In 
tlie  downtown  area. 

A  dedicated  and  civic-minded  group 
of  Baltimoreans  were  determined  to 
change  and  renew  the  heart  of  their 
city  with  new  life,  new  achievement,  and 
new  beauty.  This  dream  became  a  real- 
ity which  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  cities  to  emulate.  Mr.  Jay  Jeffer- 
son Miller  was  the  first  president  of  the 
committee  for  downtown  and  he  played 
a  leading  role  in  furthering  the  creation 
and  acceptance  of  the  master  plan  for 
downtown  Baltimore. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  on  March 
27.  1968,  Mr.  Miller  retells  the  true 
story  of  the  achievements  of  new  hori- 
zons for  one  of  America's  major  cities. 
It  is  because  of  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
frress  for  the  people  of  our  land  who  in- 
habit our  great  cities  that  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  images  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  evidence  of  what  can  and  was 

done. 

The  article  follows: 

It  Wasn't  Just  a  Dream 
(By  Jay  Jefferson  Miller » 
At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  27, 
1958.  a  small  group  of  business  men.  city 
officials  and  city  planners  tiled  in  the  City 
Hall  office  of  Mavor  Thom.T-s  D  Alesandro.  Jr. 
Thev  weren't  gamblers.  They  were  men 
frightened  by  what  was  happening  to  their 
cltv  and  thev  came  to  tell  the  Mayor  the 
bold,  even  dramatic,  plan  they  had  conceived 
to  save  it.  _ 

Things  looked  ominous.  Retail  ta.es  nau 
started  to  dechne  in  1M9.  The  a.^es.>-ed  yaliie 
of  the  verv  core  of  Baltimore's  central  busi- 
ness district  had  dropped  each  year  during 
the  1950's.  Large  retail  outlets  in  the  sub- 
urbs were  curtailing  sales  in  the  <  entra!  cit> . 
Manufacturing  ..nd  wholesaling  lacilitles 
were  moving  awav  trom  obsolescence  .tnd 
traffic  congestion.  Tlie  metamorphosis  was 
not  rapid  at  lirEt,  but  by  1957  the  shift  irom 
office  buildings,  centers  of  cultural  activities 
and  even  downtown  residential  areas  was 
gathering  speed. 

The  business  men  and  planners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  wasn't  iime  lor 
master-planning.  The  patient,  in  the  lorm 
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of  the  central  business  district,  could  die  on 
the  operating  table  before  the  operation  was 
well  under  way.  In  what  proved  a  key  deci- 
sion, those  responsible  for  the  master  plan 
study  put  aside  long-range  planning.  They 
turned  their  efforts  instead  to  producing  u 
plan  for  a  single  project^somethlng  that 
could  be  done  now  with  the  tools  at  hand. 
The  group  which  filed  into  Mayor  D'Alesan- 
dro'3  office  ten  years  ago  today  brought  the 
deelgn  of  such  a  project.  Charles  Center,  as 
we  now  know  It,  it  was  unveiled  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  unveiling  generated  enthusiasm  in 
the  press,  in  the  business  community  and 
in  the  Mayor's  official  family.  Naturally  some 
citizens  felt  it  was  a  beautiful  plan  that 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Tliere  were 
doubters,  but  they  were  in  the  minority.  The 
Mayor's  first  official  act  was  to  turn  the 
Charles  Center  concept  over  to  the  Baltimore 
Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  Agency  for  a 
feasibility  study.  At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
quested other  city  department  heads  to  study 
the  plan  and  report  back  to  him  with  their 
findings. 

The  studies  proved  positive.  That  October 
Mr.  D'Alesandro  requested  Governor  McKel- 
dln  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  to  authorize  a  bond  issue  to  im- 
plement the  plan,  which  could  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  In  November  for  ap- 
proval. It  vaa  a  hurry-up  call,  but  the  Leg- 
islature approved.  So  did  the  voters,  and  the 
first  major  objective  was  accomplished. 

On  June  1,  1959.  the  Charles  Center  Proj- 
ect office  was  officially  opened,  and  the  ma- 
chinery was  fet  up  for  the  acquisition,  re- 
location, disposition  and  architectural  review- 
processes.  Another  element  entered  the 
Charles  Center  program  In  1959.  The  Federal 
Housing  Act  was  amended  to  .iUow  Federal 
funds  to  become  available  for  carrying  out 
nonresidential  renewal.  City  officials  were 
happy  to  have  Federal  participation  under 
two  conditions:  first,  that  the  architectural 
concept  of  Charles  Center  would  not  be 
interfered  -.vlth:  .second,  '.hat  there  would 
not  be  .iny  -erlous  del.iy  !n  carrying  out 
these  plans. 

Happily,  the  Federal  housing  administra- 
tor agreed  to  both  conditions  with  the  re- 
sult that  Federal  funds  will  accotmt  for  ap- 
pro.ximately  *L!2,000.000  of  Charles  Center's 
public  costs,  a-id  the  city  will  expend  about 
$10.(!00.000.  Tne  'ax  return  to  Baltimore 
when  Charles  Center  :s  completed  will  exceed 
the  former  income  from  the  area  by  about 
$2  000.000  a  year — and  this  does  not  include 
tax  returns  from  the  handsome  structures 
that  have  appeared  on  the  perimeter  of 
Charles  Center. 

One  decade  in  the  almost  250  years  of  Bal- 
timore history  does  not  seem  a  very  long 
time.  But  corislder  the  impact  of  those  ten 
years  on  the  financial  and  architectural  his- 
tory of  the  city. 

Proof  of  the  almost  immediate  success  of 
Charles  Center  is  furnished  by  the  ?udden 
improvement  of  the  areas  surrounding  It, 
also  by  the  new  drive  by  the  same  business 
men  who  walked  into  the  Mayor's  office  ten 
vears  ago  to  bring  forth  still  a  larger  plan, 
that  for  the  Inner  Harbor.  Altogether  in 
Charles  Center,  two  apartment  towers,  six 
office  buildings,  a  theater,  a  new  hotel,  and 
three  parks  with  ample  public  parking  under 
them  have  now  been  completed  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  completed.  Three  more 
areas  which  will  be  devoted  to  office  build- 
ings are  being  sought  b\i  interested  devel- 
opers; construction  could  pe  started  on  two 
of  these  late  in  1968  or  eWly  in  1969.  The 
possibility  looks  favorablei  for  the  Statler 
Hilton  to  begin  its  second  tower  in  1969. 

After-dark  activity  is  ^)eing  restored  to 
Baltimore's  downtown.  When  Charles  Cen- 
ter's new  lighting  system  ls\fully  completed, 
Baltimore  will  be  able  to  boast  what  may 
not  be  the  biggest  center  cii^  in  the  land, 
but  what  surely  will  rank  as  ^he  most  at- 
tractive. \ 
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Naval  Supply  Depot  Marks  Quarter  of  a 
Century 


April  3,  1968 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  when  I  uas  a  young  naval  ofBcer,  I 
.shared  with  my  lellow  officers  the  cha- 
grin and  annoyance  oflhe  multiplicate 
paperwork  which  is  part  of  the  naval — 
and  mihtaiy — way  of  Ufe. 

It  was  not  until  years  later  when  I 
realized  where  all  this  paper  was  coming 
from— the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  which  is 
located  within  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  also  came  to  realize  that  the  de- 
pot shipped  not  only  forms,  but  the  vital 
.supplies  which  made  our  naval  forces 
successful  and  victorious. 

The  Naval  Supply  Depot  is  now  mark- 
ing its  '25th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
Nation  and  its  naval  forces,  having  grown 
in  .scope,  stature,  and  efficiency.  Today,  it 
is  one  of  our  outstanding  establishments. 
Today,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  E.  P. 
Ander.son.  Jr..  it  is  carrying  on  an  envi- 
able record. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Captain  Anderson,  his  prede- 
cessors, the  naval  jjersonnel  and  the 
civilian  force  who  served  in  the  past 
quarter  century  and  who  are  serving  to- 
day. 

The  depot  was  commissioned  on  Jiuy 
17.  1943,  as  the  Naval  Aviation  Supply 
Depot,  and  throtighout  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  served  with 
honor,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness,  re- 
ceiving, storing,  and  shipping  aeronauti- 
cal material  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  record  included  99  percent  of  all  re- 
quired items  delivered  on  schedule. 

The  depot  evolved  through  the  years 
from  a  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Depot  to 
its  present  mtdtipurpose  activity.  The 
impact  of  the  depot  through  its  five  ma- 
jor functions  is  felt  in  many  ways,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  by  many  people 
and  organizations. 

As  inventoi-y  manager  of  Na'vy  forms 
and  publications,  the  depot  manages 
198,300  items— 172,300  publications;  11,- 
000  blank  forms — in  .supplying  the  Navy 
Establishment  throughout  the  world. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  $11  million 
of  naval  stock  ftmds  were  expended  for 
procurement  of  forms  stock  and  an  out- 
standing 95.9-percent  effectiveness  rat-. 
ing  was  maintained  in  the  processing  of 
an  average  of  200,000  demand  requests 
per  month  throughout  the  supply  system. 
As  Department  of  Defense  Center  for 
Department  of  Defense  Specifications 
and  Standards,  the  depot  supplies  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  and  indus- 
trial community  with  specifications  and 
standards  necessary  to  their  computa- 
tions of  "bids"  on  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  A  98.5-percent  effectiveness 
rating  is  currently  being  maintained  in 
the  processing  of  2,500  customer  requests 
for  13,000  line  items  per  day.  Sixty  thou- 
sand stock  items  are  managed  and  cata- 
loged with  an  average  of  75  new  items 
received  per  day. 

.As  initial  distribution  center,  the  de- 
pot maintains  5,400  mailing  address  lists 
from  which  4,000  distributions  are  made 


each  month  to  1,010,000  addresses.  Ma- 
terial distributed  includes  periodicals- 
Naval  Reservists,  JAG  Journal,  News- 
letter, Defense  Industry  Bulletin,  et 
cetera — specifications  and  standards, 
Navy  publications  and  naval  recruiting 
aid3. 

As  stock  point,  the  depot  receives, 
stores  and  issues  Navy  publications, 
164,457  items:  medals  and  awards,  51 
items;  Department  of  Defense  instruc- 
tions, 1,600  items;  laminated  placards, 
879  items;  specifications  and  standards, 
60,000  items.  Line  items  issued  average 
538,680  per  month  with  a  95.5-percent 
effectiveness  i-ating. 

As  property /facilities  manager  of  the 
depot  complex  consisting  of  61  buildings 
spread  over  136  acres,  it  provides  main- 
tenance, facilities,  and  support  services 
to  six  tenant  activities— Naval  Aviation 
Supply  Office;  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center;  Naval  Air  Technical  Services 
Facility ;  Navy  Publications  and  Printing 
Service  Office;  Navy  Regional  Finance 
Center  and  Naval  Oceanographic  Distri- 
bution Office- and  their  combined  per- 
sonnel staffs  totaling  6,700  civilians  and 
170  military. 

Major  buildings  include  six  office 
buildings,  two  cafeterias.  16  married  of- 
ficer's quarters,  public  works  building, 
powerhouse,  transportation  building,  and 
six  warehouses. 

The  warehouses  range  in  size  from  115 
feet  by  600  feet  to  225  feet  by  1.000  feet. 
Land,  buildings,  and  equipment  have  a 
current  replacement  value  of  over  $80 
million. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  De- 
pot's resources  are  devoted  to  support 
services  pi'ovided  for  the  tenant  activi- 
ties. These  services  include: 

Communications  Division :  NTX 
Branch,  85.000  messages  per  month. 
PBX  Branch,  3,000  telephones  in  opera- 
tion: $86,000  monthly  telephone  costs. 

Consolidated  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment: Employment  Division,  864 
personnel  actions  per  month.  Wage  and 
Classification  Division.  2.180  new  posi- 
tions/amendments fiscal  year  1967,  6.737 
positions  reviewed  fiscal  year  1967; 
Training  Division.  143,500  manhours  of 
training  fiscal  year  1967:  Employee  Serv- 
ices Division.  3.255  suggestions, /awards 
processed  fiscal  year  1967. 

Public  works;  $2,433,000  expended  an- 
nually to  maintain  depot  facilities. 

Fiscal;  $3,700,000  average  monthly 
payroll. 

Medical  Department:  1,000  average 
monthly  outpatient  visits. 

Military  personnel:  1,000  average 
monthly  travel  orders  prepared. 

Administrative  purchases:  500  average 
monthly. 

Administrative  mail  handled:  170,000 
pieces  average  monthly. 

Aggressive  management  and  the  fore- 
sight to  implement  continually  modem 
processing  methods/equipments  has  en- 
abled the  depot  to  stay  abreast  of  an  ever 
increasing  workload  without  a  compen- 
sating increase  in  personnel. 

As  an  example,  in  1959,  the  depot 
maintained  less  than  100  distribution 
mailing  lists  on  addressograph  equip- 
ment; currently  over  5,400  lists  are  main- 
tained on  computer  tape. 

A  conveyor  system  was  installed  which 
speeded  up  deliveries  to  its  customers. 
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The  conveyor  system  moves  the  customer 
requests  automatically  to  the  bin  loca- 
tion of  the  requested  material:  ware- 
housemen nil  the  orders  and  the  iiiaterial 
IS  then  convevcd  to  the  packers  and  then 
to  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  located 
in  the  same  buildinc. 

To  provide  maximum  responsiveness 
to  private  industry  requirements,  new 
and  revi.sed  releases  of  specifications  and 
standards  are  available  to  industry  on  a 
subscription  basis  with  automatic  mail- 
ing upon  payment  of  small  fees.  Also  in- 
dividual lequests  are  accepted  in  any 
media— telephoi-!e,  telegraph,  mail,  or 
bearer. 

This  service  also  includes  a  recording 
device  that  accepts  telephone  orders  after 
working  liours  7  days  a  week.  To  insure 
the  utmost  in  service  and  guidance  to 
private  industry,  an  inquiry  complaint 
desk  has  been  established  to  resolve  prob- 
lems regarding  the  specifications  and 
standards  program. 

With  innovations  such  as  these,  the 
depot  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  efficiency  and  responsiveness  in 
meeting  the  requests  of  those  it  serves. 

The  Naval  Supply  Depot  employs  ap- 
proximately 1.025  civilian  and  18  mili- 
tarv  personnel,  with  an  annual  i^ayroll 
in  excess  of  $7,400,000. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  depot  are 
an  integral  part  of  community  life,  hav- 
ing homes  in  all  parts  of  Philadelphia 
and  outlying  areas. 

The  stabihty  of  Naval  Supply  Depot 
personnel  is  indicated  by  the  lar&e  num- 
ber of  employees  who  have  long  periods 
of  faithful  Government  service.  Naval 
Supply  Depot  personnel  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  and  support  the  mai-iy  civic 
projects  originated  in  their  respective 
communities. 

You  will  find  them  active  in  charity 
drives,  blood  donor  programs,  scouting, 
and  veterans  activities  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  religious  organizations. 

For  23  years,  the  depot  has  hosted  a 
Christmas  party  for  more  than  7.000 
underprivileged  children  from  the  Phila- 
delphia community. 

An  outstanding  record  in  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  j^rogram  has  earned  the 
right  to  fly  the  Minute-Man  flag  at  the 
depot  for  10  consecutive  years. 

The  executive  program  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  underprivileged  youth  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  the  depot;  last  year— 
1967— more  than  300  such  young  adults 
were  trained  and  employed  by  the  depot. 
Working  together  and  pulling  together 
constitute  the  prime  reasons  why  the 
folks  at  NSD  are  doing  the  best  job  pos- 
sible in  serving  the  Navy  and  their  Na- 
tion in  an  important  area  of  defense. 


The  Private  Sector:  A  Partner  in  Job 
Training 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  high- 


lights the  fo:ir.alion  cf  ;i  iiational  advis- 
ory co'ancil  to  the  Onportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center.  This  is  a  blue-ribbon 
group  of  the  Nation's  business  leaders 
who  have  joined  in  the  national  effort  to 
train  the  hard-core  unemployed  for  pro- 
ductive work. 

Ba.sed  on  the  concept  of  .self-help,  the 
OICs  were  begun  in  19(i4  by  the  Rev- 
erend Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
I  am  proud  that  Pittsbun^h's  OIC  pro- 
gram—designed  not  only  to  give  job 
skills  but  also  hope,  confidence,  and  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  life— is  in  its  sec- 
ond year. 

I  include  at  this  iioint  in  the  Record 
the  Times  article,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Bi'STNFSs  Leaders  Help  Job  Center— Oroup 
Is  Formed  To  Advihe  Philadelphia  Program 

Fhiladelphl^.  March  30  --A  group  cf  husl- 
iie.ss  and  intlustrial  leaders  have  Joined  the 
Rev  Leon  Sullivan  in  his  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  train  hard-core  unemployed  for  pro- 
liuctive  iol).«:. 

The  leaders,  who  crime  Jicre  from  all  over 
•.he  countrv.  cTcanli'ed  them.selves  Thursday 
into  a  national  advisory  council  to  the  Op- 
portunities lndustrializati<m  Center,  which 
Mr.  .Sullivan,  a  Neero.  fi.unrted  here  in  1964 
Gerald  Phlllippe.  board  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  New  Yorlc.  was 
named  chairman  of  the  council. 

Mr  Sullivan  founded  the  center  In  an 
abandoned  police  station  at  19th  and  Oxford 
Streets  in  the  heart  of  the  N'orth  Philadel- 
phia Negro  .slum.  Almost  single-handedly, 
he  marshaled  civic  and  governmental  support 
lor  his  protect 

He  obtained  donations  lor  money  and  ma- 
chinery, set  up  >^hop  and  began  a  training 
program  that  in  time  grew  to  national  promi- 
nence. ,    ,,     _   , 

ve.irlv  pcnnlle!-s  when  he  ftartod.  ..Ir  .Sul- 
livan iodnv  has  a  ?3.8-milllon-a-year  budsret 
for  his  undertaking.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
money  comes  from  the  Government  and  the 
rest  from  private  sources. 

IDEA    caught    on 

The  idea  cauizht  on  In  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  Todav  there  are  branches  in  65  cities 
throuKhcut  the  country.  Their  goal  is  to  train 
100  000  people  m  the  next  16  months. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Scott  Paper  Company,  spearheaded 
the  move  to  oreanize  the  ndvisory  council.  At 
the  suggestion  cf  Mr.  Sullivan,  he  started 
maklne  telephone  calls  several  months  ago  to 
some  of  the  nation's  top  business  and  in- 
dustrial executives  ,,  ^  ,, 

'I  did  not  get  a  single  refusal."  Mr.  McCaDe 
said  "Many  of  these  men  had  met  Mr.  Sul- 
livan in  their  own  cities— New  York,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis— and  were  impressed  with  him. 
-They  think  he  is  <;ouig  somethiiiK  ;ar 
more  imoortant  and  constructive  than  the 
Government.  He  teaches  j^cople  .-kills  and 
imparts  a  nride  of  utizenship  and  self-re- 
liance, which  r.o  public  restitution  can  do." 
The  council  niembf-r-.  i.rst  met  here  '.vith 
Mr  Sullivan  ;•.!  his  headquarters  on  North 
Broad  Street.  Tiien  he  uulded  'hem  throueh 
his  trainine  center  rn  Oxford  Street.  He  s.iid 
It  cost  less  than  Sl.OOO  to  train  one  unskilled 
worker  for  a  1ob.  eontraited  with  >.3.000  it 
cost,s  the  Federal  Government  l^r  the  same 
kind  ot  training. 

Mr  Sullivan  retjorted  'hat  80  per  cent  of 
the  trainees  reman. rd  in  the  proiect  to  finish 
their  training. 

MEMBERS    OF    fOfNCIL 

In  addition  to  Mr.  McCabr-  advisory  coun- 
cil consists  of  the  foUowinc  members: 

John  Haas,  executive  •.  ice  prendent  of 
Rohm  <*^  Ha.as.  Phik.delphia. 

C.  Paul  Austin,  president  of  the  C  ^ca  Cola 
Companv  of  Atrmta. 

George  Champion,  chairman  <  f  the  board 


of   llie    C  !.  i-f   M.mh.ittaii    Hank     New   York 

Walker  Clsler.  chairman  uf  the  bo;,rd  of 
I  he  Ditroit  Edison  Comnany. 

John  r  Dorrance.  ihuirmnn  of  the  board 
of    tiie    Ciimpbill    soup    Ciimiiaiiy,    Camden. 

N  J. 

lien  S.  Gilnu-r.  president  of  the  AnuTlcui 
Telephone,    and     Telcgr.iph    Company.    New 

York  ^     ,         ,     , 

Ralph  I.a/.irus.  i  lia'rman  of  the  iwartt  ci 
the  I-edorated  Stores  of  Ameriea.  New  ^t■rk. 

Heiirv  !':irks.  Iioard  t  li:ilrmau  of  the  Hi-rks 
Sansa'je  Coinpanv.  Baltimore. 

Charles  MrC<irmick.  board  elialininn  of 
McConuiek  .V  Ci'inuany.  U:iltimore. 

Robert  V.  Oelmim,  b..ard  ehairmaii  i.f  the 
Natu.ma  Cash  Register  Company.  Dayton. 
Ohio  ^     , 

Fn-vi'Tick  i'olT.s.  boiird  ehalinian  of  tne 
Philadelphia  National  B:ilik. 

Gen  E  W.  Rawllngs.  ihalrniiin  of  the 
board  of  General  Mills,  Inc  .  Min.ieapolis 

Charles  .\  sciglricd.  iircsiilenl  of  the 
.M.Mr>polil.in  Life  Insurance  Company.  New 
York.  ,         .      , 

Jay  L  Tavlor.  ehairman  of  the  board  ol 
iho  Baker-T.iVloi-  Urilllnit  Company.  Ama- 
nll<^.  Tex. 


Commission  on  Federal  Budget  Prioritiei 
and  Expenditure  Policy 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WrdT.c^day.  April  3.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  minority 
membeis  of  the  Joint  Econonnc  Commit- 
tee in  the  committee's  recent  annual  re- 
port was  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
:nission  on  Expenditure  Policy  to  beem 
tlie  urgent  task  of  making  recommenda- 
tions on  budget  priorities  and  restonrig 
expenditure  discipline  to  pubUc  spend- 

inc.  .  . 

Legislation  to  implement  this  pro- 
po.sal  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
the  loi  in  ot  an  amendment  to  the  excise 
tax  bill.  Unfortunately  the  amendment 
was  narrowly  defeated  last  Friday.  The 
iimendment  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Javits  and  cosponsored  by  the  other 
minoritv  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee— Senator  Miller. 
Senator  Jord.\n  of  Idaho,  and  Senator 

P  F  R  C  V 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Rep- 
resentatives WiDN.ALL.  Rumsfeld,  and 
Brock,  I  introduce  legislation  ident:cal 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Budget  Pilorities 
and  Expenditure  Policy.  Reform  of  the 
Federal  budget  involves  more  than  cuts 
in  any  1  vear.  Emercency  budget  reduc- 
tions,' although  vitally  necessary  at  this 
time  would  not  necessarily  provide  an 
optimum  allocation  of  public  expendi- 
tures It  IS  equally  necessary  to  look 
beyond  current  budaetary  problems  to 
the  future  dimensions  and  shape  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Creation  of  a  commi.ssion  such  as  this 
bill  would  establish  would  help  to  achieve 
prcci.sply  these  purpo.ses.  In  1963  and 
1964  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Co.mmittee  made  the  same 
in<-po':al.  cnlv  to  have  u  irtccted  at  that 
time  bv  the  administration  We  feel  that 
todav  the  need  is  creator  than  ever  be- 
fore and  we  hone  that  all  those  who  are 
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Interested  in  budget  reform  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  budget  priorities  will  sup- 
port this  bill. 

IMder  the  bill,  a  16-member  nonpar- 
tisan commission  would  be  established 
that  would  be  composed  of  private  citi- 
zens from  business,  labor,  education,  or 
the  professions,  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress equally  from  both  parties.  Tlie 
Commi-ssion,  assisted  by  a  professional 
stalT  would  conduct  studies  and  periodi- 
cally make  public  its  recommendation  in 
the  following  areas: 

First;  establishing  spending  priorities 
among  Federal  programs,  including  the 
identification  of  those  programs  which 
need  greatest  immediate  emphasis  and 
those  which  can  be  deferred  in  a  time  of 
expected  deficits,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  administration  in  making 
expenditures  and  in  drawing  up  future 
budgets;  second,  appraising  Federal  ac- 
ti\1ties  in  order  to  identify  those  pro- 
grams  which   tend   to   retard   economic 
growth     and     for     which     expenditures 
should  be  reduced  or  eliminated:  third, 
improviw    the    Federal   budgeting   and 
approprrations  process   in  order  to  in- 
crease the  effective  control  of  expendi- 
tures: fourth,  examining  the  responsibil- 
ities and  functions  which  are  now  as- 
sumed  bv   the  Federal   Goverment.  but 
which   could   be   performed   better   and 
with  superior  effectiveness  by  the  private 
economy:    fifth,    reviewing   Federal   re- 
sponsibilitv  and  functions  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  could  be  better  performed 
at  the  State  and  local  levels:  and  .sixth. 
improving  Government  organization  and 
procedures  in  order  to  increase  efficiency 
and  promote  .savings,  including  a  review 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  in  order  to  determine  how- 
well    those    already   implemented    have 
achieved  their  purposes  in  practice  and 
whether    those    not    yet    implemented 
should  be  given  further  consideration. 

The  recommendations  of  an  objective 
and  nonpartisan  Commission  of  the  kind 
described  should  command  widespread 
support  among  the  public  and  within  the 
Congress.  Its  proposals  would  offer  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  begin  the  re- 
form of  Federal  expenditure  policy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

H.R.  16459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Federal 

Budget  Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy 
(a)  Recognizing  the  profound  influence 
which  the  composition  and  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  their  relationship  to  rev- 
enues have  on  the  Nation's  general  welfare, 
domestic  tranquility,  economic  growth  and 
sUbillty,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  initiate  a  far-reaching 
objective  and  nonpartisan  review  of  Federal 
budget  priorities  and  expenditure  policy.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  review,  and  In  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto,  particular  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  following — 

(1)  establishing  spending  priorities 
among  Federal  programs,  including  the  Iden- 
tification of  those  programs  which  need 
greatest  immediate  emphasis  and  those 
which  can  be  deferred  in  a  time  of  expected 
deficits,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
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administration  in  making  expenditures  and 
in  drawing  up  future  budgets: 

,2)  appraising  Federal  activities  in  order 
to  identifv  those  programs  which  tend  to 
retard  economic  growth  and  for  which  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  or  eliminated; 

1 31  improving  »he  Federal  budgeting  and 
appropriations  process  in  order  to  Increase 
the  effective  control  of  expenditures; 

,4»  examining  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  be  per- 
formed better  and  with  superior  effectiveness 
by  the  private  economy: 

(5)  reviewing  Federal  responsibility  and 
functions  in  order  to  determine  which  could 
be  better  performed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and 

(6)  improving  Government  organization 
and  procedures  in  order  to  increase  efficiency 
knd  promote  savings.  Including  a  review  of 
I  he  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  determine  how  well  those  al- 
ready implemented  have  achieved  their  pur- 
poses in  practice  and  whether  those  not  yet 
implemented  should  be  given  further  con- 
sideration 
Estoblishmcnt  cf  the  Commission  on  Federal 

Expenditure  Policy 
.  b)  ^^)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  there 
Is  nercbv  established  a  commission  to  be 
kn()wn  as  the  fummission  on  Federal  Budget 
Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  '■Commission,'") 

(Bi  Tlie  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(11  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  two 
from  private  life  who  have  distinguished 
careers  in  labor,  the  professions.  Industry, 
local  and  State  government,  or  higher  edu- 
cation: ,  ,  . 
(2)  Six  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
bv  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

"i3)  Six  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(C\  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  in  subsection  (B),  not  more  than  one 
member  shall  be  from  any  one  political 
party. 

I  Ell  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(El  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  bv  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  281.  283,  284,  434.  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(P)  The  Commission  .shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  4ts 
members.  . 

(G)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Advisory  Panel  to  the  Commission 
(C)  The  Commission  may  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Panel  which  shall  consist  of  persons 
of  exceptional  competence  and  experience  in 
appropriate  fields,  including  social  welfare, 
economics,  and  political  science.  Such  Ad- 
visory Panel  members  shall  be  drawn  equally 
from"  the  Government,  private  industry,  and 
nonprofit  educational  Institutions,  and  shall 
be  persons  available  to  act  as  consultants  for 
the  Commission. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 
(d)  (A)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 
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(B1  The  Commission  may  procure  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  classi- 
fication laws,  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  (Including  those  of  members  of  the 
Advisory  Panel)  to  the  same  extent  as  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  55a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

Duties  of  the  Commlsalon 
(e)(A)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  programs  and  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  .   ^       „^ 

(B)   During  the  course  of  its  study   and 
invesUgatlon  the  Commission  may  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  reports 
as  the  Commission  may  consider  advisable. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent   and   the   Congress   an   interim   report 
with' respect  to  its  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  pursuant  to  section  (aMl' 
no  later  than  January  1.  1969,  and  a  final 
report  no  later  than  January  1,  1970. 
Powers  of  the  Commission 
(f)  (A)(1)  The   Commissioner   or.   on   the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire   bv  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence,    memorandums,     papers^    and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee  may   deem   advisable.    Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the   signature   of   the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  des- 
ignated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
united  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
inauiry  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
o^The  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(B)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality  of   the   executive   branch   of    the 
Government,   including    Independent    agen- 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  iniorm^- 
tion  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
Compensation  of  Commission  Members 
(s)    (A)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  Members  of   Congress   or   officers   of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  m  addition 
to    that    received    in    their    regular    public 
employment,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  "expenses  (or,  in  the  alternative,  a  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence  and  mileage  not 
to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)     w'thout 
regard   to  the  Travel   Expense   Act  of   1949, 
afamended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842).  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations,  or  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (5  U.S.C. 
73b)    and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 
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,B)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
•  han  those  to  whom  subsection  la)  is  ap- 
plicable, shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
ivs  members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  ku  of  this  section. 
Expenses  of  the   Commission 

(h)  There  are  iieretay  ,iuthorl7ed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Cummisslon.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cirry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Expiration  of  the  Commission 
( i )  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  — 
days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final  report." 


Hail  Oshkosh  Titans 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1968 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Oshkosh  and  Sixth  District 
residents  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University-Oshkosh  bas- 
ketball team. 

That  team  captured  the  State  imiver- 
sity  conference  championship  and  went 
on  to  the  NAIA  tournament  in  Kansas 
City  as  an  underdoK  among  32  teams. 
After  defeating  the  No.  1  ranked  team  in 
the  national  tournament.  Oshkosh  le- 
turned  home  with  third-place  honors  and 
a  host  of  trophies.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  in  salute  to  the.se  fine 
athletes,  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks several  newspaper  articles,  as 
follows: 

(From    the    Oshko.sh    (Wis.)     Daily    North- 
western. Mar.  19) 
All  Hail  the  Champions 
Congratulations  are  in  order  for  two  out- 
standinglv   fine   teams   which   demonstrated 
championship  caliber  basketball  throughout 
the  season  and  concluded  with  honors  which 
won  them  wide  acclaim. 

The  Titans  of  Wisconsin  State  University- 
Oshkosh  didn't  quite  go  aU  the  way  to  the 
title  in  the  National  Association  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  tournament  at  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  but  they  breezed  to  a  third  place 
finish  by  defeating  Westminster  of  New 
Wilmington.  Pa.,  which  team  had  knocked 
out  Oshkosh  from  further  competition  in  the 
opening  round  of  the  meet  a  year  ago. 

The  Shipbuilders  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Manitowoc,  did  go  all  the  way  In  the  tourna- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Interscholastlc 
Athletic  Association  and  won  the  state  prep 
championship  in  Saturday's  game  against 
Beloit  at  Madison. 

Coaches  and  players  of  both  teams  have 
exemplified  good  sportsmanship  throughout 
the  season  as  well  as  proving  their  superiority 
on  the  court. 

The  Manitowoc  record  may  appear  better 
statistically  since  Coach  Ed  Fleener's  Ship- 
builders were  unbeaten  In  26  consecutive 
games.  Including  a  16-0  record  in  the  Fox 
River  Valley  Conference. 

Coach  Bob  White's  "Htans  won  the  Wis- 
consin State  University  Conference  cham- 
pionship with  only  three  losses  in  league  play 
and  went  on  to  earn  the  right  to  compete  In 
last  week's  NAIA  which  was  won  by  CenUal 
State  of  Wllberforce,  Ohio,  when  it  edged 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  State,  the  team  that  barely 
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defeated  Oshkosh  In  the  semi-finals. 
Oshkosh's  102  to  68  victory  for  third  place 
was  a  great  comeback  and  somewhat  of  a 
revenge. 

This  year's  Titans  included  some  former 
Manitowoc  High  players  who  were  stalwarts 
of  the  team  along  with  Oshkosh  products 
and  cafers  of  other  cities  as  well.  The  new 
■crop"  of  prep  cagers  will  be  welcomed  at 
WSU-Oshkosh  for  future  years— the  cham- 
pions and  the  also-rans.  Winning  is.  of  course. 
..n  object  of  tiie  competition,  but  "how  you 
pl.av  the  game"  is  of  even  greater  significance. 

In  the  luture  there  will  be  new  players, 
new  teams,  new  striving  for  cliamplonshlps. 
but  in  the  final  unalvsls  the  greatest  victory 
will  be  that  which  participation  affords,  the 
challenges  it  oficrs,  and  the  opportunities  to 
match  skills,  determination  and  courage  with 
others  while  Improving  ones  own  to  the  best 
degree  possible. 

Nearly  2,000  Honor  TrrANS  at  Pep  Rallt 
Oshkosh  State  University's  Titan  basket- 
ball team  returned  to  the  scene  of  many 
trltnnphs— Albee  Hall— on  Monday  after- 
noon, as  approximately  2,000  Oshkosh  State 
students  welcomed  the  team  back  home  at 
a  pep  rally  after  a  highly-successful  trip  to 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  tournament  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
last  week. 

A  heavy  underdog  In  this  years'  NAIA  32- 
team  national  event,  Oshkosh  confounded 
the  experts  bv  bouncing  number-one  eeeded 
Guilford  College  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  80-78, 
last  Tuesday  In  the  tourney's  optnlng-round. 
The  Titans  eventually  advanced  to  third 
place  in  the  meet. 

Following  the  opening  victory.  Oshkosh 
went  on  to' displace  Eastern  Montana.  82-75. 
.ind  Drurv.  (Mo).  57-55.  before  falling  on 
Fr'dav  night  before  eventual  tourney  run- 
nerup  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) ,  76-74.  In  the  hist 
.ive  seconds  of  play. 

Saturday  night's  102-68  belting  of  West- 
minster (Pa.),  established  Coach  Bob  White's 
Titans  as  the  third-best  team  In  the  31-year- 
old  tournament. 

White  admitted  Monday  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  "a  quick  tournament  for  the 
Titans"  because  of  the  drawing  of  top-seeded 
Guilford.  ^   ^  ^. 

■But  the  kids  were  real  confident  tha.  they 
could  beat  them  and  make  up  for  last  year." 
he  said.  The  last  year  that  White  referred  to 
was  an  82-64  openlng-round  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Westminster. 

Oshkosh  had  made  three  previous  trips 
to  the  NAIA  before  this  year,  but  had  never 
won  a  national  game.  But  the  Titans  made 
up  for  the  past,  gaining  the  highest  team 
finish  for  a  team  from  Wisconsin  since  1949, 
when  Beloit  College  also  took  a  third  place. 
At  the  1-30  p.m.  rally.  OSU  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Eric  Kitzman  accepted  the  Wisconsin 
State  University  Conference  championship 
trophy  (the  Titans'  second  in  a  row).  In 
addition  to  two  NAIA  team  trophies— the 
third-place  trophy  and  team  sportsmanship 
trophy. 

During  the  course  of  the  one-hour  rally, 
the  personable  White— smiling  throughout- 
Introduced  each  cf  his  players  and  had  spe- 
cial words  to  say  about  the  seniors  on  his 
team.  ^  ^,      . 

The  Titans  had  arrived  hack  In  Oshkosh 
Sundav  afternoon  at  Winnebago  County  Air- 
port to  the  cheers  of  some  1,500  fans. 
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Titans  Were  a  Recordbreaking  Team 
(By  Herb  Willis) 

Records  are  made  to  be  broken  and  that 
is  just  what  happened  during  the  season  just 
concluded  by  the  Wisconsin  State  University- 
Oshkosh  Titans. 

Oshkosh  rolled  to  its  second  straight  Wis- 
consin State  University  Conference  cham- 
pionship and  picked  up  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  District 
14  title  before  traveling  to  Kansas  City  and 


coming  home  with  third  place  In  the  NAIA's 
tourn.iinent 

riiose  were  only  a  lew  of  tlie  t<Mm  accom- 
plishments. The  Titans  had  broken  the  vic- 
tory marks  lor  one  .e.i.son  .ifter  the  first 
triumph  over  Lakeland  and  there  have  been 
five  more  since.  Oshkosh  finished  the  season 
with  a  23  6  record.  Last  season's  17-6  mark 
was  the  previous  high. 

Coach  Bob  White's  Tit.ms  set  a  new  single 
.season  mark  for  t  nal  points  scored.  2,620,  an 
average  of  90  4  per  game.  The  Eric  Kitzman- 
coachPd  Tit.ins  of  1959-60  had  set  the  old 
st.tndard  of  2,019.  or  87.7  for  23  games. 

White's  edition  of  1967  f>8  also  set  a  new- 
team  robomid  mark  of  l.:i99.  The  old  record 
was  1  3:«  set  bv  the  64  65  Tit.ms. 

An  important  mark  lor  tlie  Tit.ins  was  set 
at  the  NAIA  tournament  as  the  Titans  rolled 
up  a  4-1  record  The  best  previous  mark  lor 
a  conlereiue  icim  was  two  victories  by  Su- 
perior. The  onlv  Wisconsin  toam  with  more 
victories  at  the  national  tournnnu>nt  is  Beloit 
or  the  Midwest  Conference  Beloit  ha.s  a  10^ 
record  over  four  tourn:>rnents  and  once  Beloit 
took  home  tlu-  third  place  trophv. 

Oshkosh  now  has  a  4  4  record  In  the  KC 
tournament  and  ha.-  pL.ved  more  g..mes  than 
any  otlu'r  conferonce  school  Eau  Claire  has 
a  i  6  record,  and  has  appeared  in  one  more 
t'>nrr..impnt.  li\e- 

Ron  Havek  wrote  lils  name  into  the  record 
tjook  three  times.  Hayek,  in  the  final  game 
at  Kansas  Cltv.  bee  ime  the  to])  scorer  in  on*- 
season  Bv  scoring  29  points  ag.diist  West- 
minster, Havek  totaled  6;i0  points  for  tho 
season.  The  old  mark  was  set  bv  Hon  Dlbe- 
!ius  In  the  1959-60  reason  of  612  points 

Only  three  Titnns  have  scored  more  than 
500  points    Au.stin  fcored  540  points  In  1962 
Gi  ::nd  Dibolius  and  Havek  arc  the  only  play- 
ers to  h,-ivc  scorefl  more  than  OOO  jioints  in 
Titan  annals  (or  one  season. 

Havek  also  broke  the  individual  field  goal 
mark  for  one  season.  He  connected  for  268 
field  coals  to  break  the  record  set  by  Dibelius, 
212.  Wiih  Havek  leading  the  charge,  'he 
team  field  goal  record  was  upped  to  1,056 
from  741  1  ist  spa.son.  ^  ,    „ 

The  terrific  Titan  duo  of  Hayek  and  Lallen- 
sack  edced  into  the  all-time  c.reer  records 
bv  joining  the  1  000-polnt  club.  Hayek  Is 
third  with  1.222  and  Lallensack  is  fourth 
with  1.176  Dean  Austin  still  leads  the  all- 
time  list  with  1.398  points. 

Previous  records  have  indicated  Austin  s 
record  at  1420.  but  The  Papers  investiga- 
tion into  Titan  records  discovered  "Deano's 
total  Is  1,398  aeainst  collegiate  competition, 
itustin  added  22  points  against  the  amateur 
Mlen-Bradlev  team  of  Milwaukee  Only  col- 
legiate totals  are  considered  for  the  record 

book.  ,         ,11. 

Doug  Carriveau  scored  1.108  points  In  his 
four-vear  Titan  career  in  the  early  1960's 
and  Doug  Rltchev  was  the  first  Titan  to 
reach   1.000   points   ui   the  I.ite    1940's   with 

Lallensack  rewrote  the  rebound  record  tor 
a  single  season  and.  most  likelv.  for  a  career. 
but  rebound  records  are  incomplete  for 
Austin's  fir-st  vear  at  Oshko.sh  Lallensacks 
single  season  total  is  now  421.  Austin  held 
the  old  niark  of  357  retrieves,  set  in  the 
'62-63  season. 

White's  Titans  also  set  a  one-game  scor- 
iug  mark  that  may  never  be  broken.  Oshkosh 
whipped  Whitewater  at  Whitewater.  133-100. 
The  game  seemed  to  wear  on  and  on  and. 
when  the  official  timepiece  was  checked  with 
stopwatches  the  night  of  the  game,  the  of- 
ficial clock  was  slow.  But  later,  officials 
checked  the  clock  and  were  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  slow  and  the  Titan  record  stood,  a 
new  conference  mark  for  one  team  and  for 
two  te;uns.  233 

Oshkosh  chalked  up  nine  straight  victories 
at  home  this  vear.  then  wore  l.ome  white 
uniforms  for  the  second  and  third  victories 
it  Kansas  Cltv  before  losing  Friday  night. 
Oshkosh  has  new  black  and  gold  traveling 
uniforms  thnt  were  used  for  the  first  time 
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against  St.  Norbert.  The  Titans  won  that  one 
and  then  beat  Lakeland  In  the  first  game  of 
the  district  playoffs  and  upset  number  one- 
seeded  Guilford  in  the  NAIA  meet  to  close 
unbeaten  In  the  new  blacks. 

Albee  Hall  records  suffered  changes  this 
season  as  the  Titans  streaked  by  Lakeland 
in  the  double  overtime,  124-113  In  the  sec- 
ond playoff  game  The  124  points  scored  Is 
the  highest  for  any  team  at  .■\lbee  and  the 
113  points  for  the  Muskles  Is  the  highest 
number  of  points  ever  scored  against  the 
Titans  at  home  or  away. 

The  237  points  scored  by  the  Titans  and 
Lakeland  set  two  team  game  totals  for  Osh- 
kosh.  at  home  and  away. 

In  all.  It  was  a  great  assault  on  the  record 
book  by  a  team  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

For  three  of  the  Oshkosh  players  it  means 
the  end  of  careers  Ron  Hayek,  John  Lallen- 
sack  and  Tom  Wltasek  have  played  their 
final  game  for  the  Titans.  The  past  three 
years  have  been  greater  because  of  them. 
Many  teams  In  the  past  have  had  one  or 
two  great  players,  but  this  year,  with  Wltasek 
adding  433  to  Hayek's  record  setting  630  and 
Lallensack's  444.  this  team  had  three.  Each 
of  the  three  spent  three  or  fewer  seasons 
with  the  Titans.  Lallensack  played  three 
complete   seasons,   Hayek   and  Wltasek  21/2 . 

Even  wtth  the  departure  of  the  three, 
opposing  -coaches    and   some    at    the    NAIA 


tournament  didn't  feel  very  sorry  for  Coach 
White.  The  three  seniors  are  great  players, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  there 
are  the  makings  of  other  greats  on  the 
Titan  squad. 

Mike  Malone  won  the  "hustle"  award  at 
Kansas  City  and  phived  fine  ball  and  now 
that  the  stars  have  departed  there  Is  room 
at  the  top  for  new  blood  and  Malone  could 
develop  into  an  excellent  scorer.  He  scored 
259  points  this  year 

Bill  Schwartz  has  come  along  In  the  late 
stages  this  season  to  be  what  White  termed, 
•The   most  Improved   player  on  the  team." 

Bruce  Miller  should  find  a  spot  for  him- 
self next  season.  This  season  he  scored  234 
points  playing  in  relief  of  Schwartz.  Dale 
Race  at  0-8  has  had  some  fine  games  this 
.season  and  White  commented  at  the  pep 
rally  Mondav  that.  "He  shut  off  one  of  the 
tournament's  iNAIA)  top  scorers.  He  has 
come  on  strong  this  year  and  will  be  given 
a  shot  at  the  open  guard  position  next  year." 

Newsmen,  after  watching  Schwartz  play 
In  the  NAIA,  couldn't  believe  he  had  scored 
only  316  points.  The  general  comment  was, 
"He  should  be  a  great  one  next  season." 

Rick  Rehm  and  Gary  Van  Cuyk  have  seen 
limited  action,  but  in  his  limited  action, 
Rehm  scored  106  points.  Van  Cuyk  Is  a  south- 
paw and  is  counted  on  next  year  along  with 
Rehm  to  make  the  Titan  att.\ck  formidable 
again.    White   said    at   the   rally   that   "Van 


cuyk  could  become  an  outsUnding  corner 
man  for  us." 

Ken  Ver  Gowe,  a  6-5  freshman  from  Cedar 
Grove  nicknamed  "Cedar"  by  assistant  conch 
Russ  Tledemann,  was  brought  along  slowly, 
taut  as  the  Titans  swung  Into  their  last  west- 
ern swing  around  the  conference  Ver  Gowe 
was  ready  and  from  that  time  on  played  a 
great  relief  role  for  the  Tifcins.  The  quiet, 
but  unassuming  "Cedar"  played  well  In 
appearances  in  Kansas  City  and  White  said 
Monday,  "He  probably  would  have  been  a 
starter  on  anv  other  team  and  we  hope  he'll 
make  another  trip  or  two  to  Kansas  City." 

There  are  many  stories  that  remain  to  be 
written  about  this  year's  Titan  team,  but  this 
story  about  the  records  it  set  probably  best 
relates  why  and  how  it  accomplished  what  It 

Athletic  Director  Eric  Kitzman,  former 
Tlt^n  coach  and  a  coach  who  took  Menasha 
to  the  Wisconsin  high  school  state  cham- 
pionship commented.  "It's  the  greatest  team 
I've  seen.  They  came  through  more  oiten 
in  the  clutch  that  most." 

Kitzman  should  know,  he  took  his  o9-  60 
team  to  the  NAIA  meet  in  Kansas  City. 

For  most.  WSU-O  President  Roger  E.  Guiles 
expressed  the  feeling  for  the  team  best  when 
he  said  Monday  at  the  pep  rally,  "We  were 
more  proud  of  vou  (White)  and  your  team 
than  we  could  ever  say.  but  after  all,  we  can 
sav  that  we  know  you  all  personally.' 
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SEISI ATE— Thursday,  April  4,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  merciful  God.  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  grant  unto  us.  who  seek 
Thy  face,  the  benediction  which  a  sense 
of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new  day. 
Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear  the 
burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

In  these  clays  of  tension  and  crisis,  as 
we  Kird  the  might  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
of  our  allies,  to  defend  threatened  liber- 
ties, may  we  take  care  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  our  democracy. 
Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  in  our  com- 
mon life  with  all  its  sordid  failures,  and 
in  the  aspirations  of  men  for  better 
things  and  for  a  fairer  world— which,  at 
last,  must  burn  away  every  barrier  to 
human  brotherhood  as  Thy  kingdom 
comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  all  the 
earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Joiu-nal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTR-E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Tlie    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied  Services:  ^     ^^  „„ 

J.  William  Doclittle.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

William  K.  Brehm.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  .      »„  u„ 

Randolph  S.  Driver,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Barry  James  Shlllito,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  five  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Army  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  two  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  general. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are  as  follows: 
Brig  Gen.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  and 
Brig  Gen.  LaVern  Erick  Weber,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  U.S.  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  Oi 
the  Army;  ^  .  ..  ^ 

Gen.  Dwight  Edward  Beach.  Army  of  the 
United  States    imajor   general.   US.   Army) 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  li.n,  in  the  grade 
of  general;  and 
Lt.  Gens.  William  White  Dick.  Jr.,  Army 


of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army).  Robert  Hacket,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  Lawrence 
Joseph  Lincoln.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  and  Edgar  Col- 
lins Doleman,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant generals. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservations: 

Executive  L,  90th  Congress,  first  se.ssion. 
Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  lExec. 
Rept.  No  1 ) .      

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  ALEWIFE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1054,  S.  2123. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2123^  to  provide  for  the  control  of  the 
alewife  and  other  fish  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ubjection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
line  2.  after  the  word  "pseudoharven- 
gus",  insert  "smelts";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9.  insert  "smelts";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  14.  insert  "smelts";  in  line 
16  after  the  word  "alewife."  insert 
"smelts":  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"stocking,"  .strike  out  "and";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "alewife,"  insert  "smelts,"; 
in  line  19.  after  the  word  "animals," 
insert  "and  the  removal  of  dead  alewives 
from  water  and  beach  areas:":  and  on 
page  3  line  7,  after  the  word  "alewife." 
insert  "smelts";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read : 

S.  2123 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  disrupted,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized,  for 
nurposes  of  conserving  and  protecting  the 
fsh  resources,  combating  water  pollution, 
,nd  promoting  and  safeguarding  water-based 
-ecreation  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
•ooperate  with,  and  provide  assistance  to. 
The  States  in  controlling  the  alewife  (known 
blologicallv  as  "alosa  pseudoharvengus" ) . 
smelts  arid  other  fish  or  aquatic  animals 
-.vhich  affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance 
n[  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec  2  In  carrving  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  is  authorized 
il)  to  conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  s-uch 
studies  research,  and  investigations,  as  he 
deems  desirable,  to  determine  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  the  alewife,  smelts,  .ind 
other   fish   or  aquatic   animals  which  affect 


adversely  the  ecological  balance  of  the  Great 
Lakes  luid  their  effects  on  other  fish  or 
aquatic  animals,  pollution,  and  water-based 
recreation  within  the  Great  Lakes:  (2)  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  contr.ict,  studies  of 
control  measures  of  the  alewife.  smelts  and 
other  such  fish  and  animals;  (3)  to  establish 
and  carry  out.  based  on  studies  made  pur- 
suant to'thls  Act,  programs  relating  to  con- 
trolling the  alewife,  smelts,  and  other  such 
fish  and  animals,  stocking,  the  development 
of  industrial  or  other  commercial  uses  of  the 
alewife,  smelts  and  other  such  fish  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  removal  of  dead  alewives  from 
water  and  beach  areas:  and  (4)  to  take  such 
other  actions  as  he  deems  desirable  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  costs 
of  any  study,  research,  investigation,  pro- 
gram, or  other  action  conducted  or  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
'^ct  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  States,  acting  Jointly 
or  severally. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  consents  to 
any  compact  or  agreement  between  any  two 
or 'more  States  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  carrving  out  a  program  of  research,  study, 
investigation,  or  other  action  relating  to  the 
control  of  the  alewife,  smelts  and  other  fish 
and  aquatic  animals  which  affect  adversely 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeiil  this  sec- 
tion or  the  consent  granted  herein  is  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Sec"  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
diminish  the  present  general  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t/>  conduct 
studies,  resea'rch.  and  investigations  related 
to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec  5  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  S5.000.000  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  involved  in  connection 
with  anv  study,  research,  investigation,  pro- 
gram, or  action  conducted  or  carried  out  in 
accordance  with   this  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  lo. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  at  one 
time  Benjamin  Franklin  wryly  observed: 
Fish  and  visitors  smell  in  three  days. 


When  visitors  .-^mell.  we  are  likely  to 
grin  and  bear  it:  after  all.  tourism  is  tlie 
second  most  important  industry  in  my 
State.  But  the  .smell  of  decaying  fish  we 
cannot  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  very  many 
people  other  than  marine  biologists  were 
ever  aware  of  the  existence  of  alewives 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Now.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  single  summer  visitor  or  year- 
round  resident  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
who  is  not  familiar  -uith  the  sight— and 
the  smell — of  this  tiny  fish  which  has 
thrown  nature's  scales  so  far  out  of 
balance.  ,      ., 

Tn  the  summer  of  1967.  the  alewife 
m'oblem  reallv  came  to  a  head.  Southern 
Lake  Michigan  was  hit  by  the  worst  ale- 
wife die-off  in  history.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dead  fish  were  v.ashed  ashore,  to 
decompo.se  and  rot  on  the  beaches. 

In  Chicago,  residents  watched  while 
more  than  500  truckloads  of  dead  ale- 
wives were  hauled  from  the  city's 
beaches. 

The  impact  on  the  touri.st  and  resort 
industries  was  ver>-  serious:  there  was  an 
estimated  S55  million  loss  in  tourist  reve- 
nues to  Michigan  alone. 

S  2123  was  introduced  on  July  17. 1967, 
hy  Senator  Nel.son.  of  Wisconsin:  it  was 
cosponsored  by  10  other  Great  Lakes 
Senators,  including  Senator  Hart  and 
myself. 

The  bill  seeks  a  long-range  solution  to 


the  alewife  menace  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  States  in  the  effort  to 
control  the  alewife. 

Significantly,  the  legislation  would 
give  recognition  to  existing  State  pro- 
gi-ams  aimed  at  control  of  the  alewife. 

Some  of  these  programs  seek  to  turn 
the  alewife  into  a  commercial  resource. 

Others,  such  as  the  Michigan  program, 
aim  at  cHective  control  by  .'Stocking  the 
lakes  with  predatory  game  fish,  such  as 
salmon  and  trout.  Such  a  program  would 
not  onlv  control  the  alewife.  but  would 
also  provide  a  .significant  boost  to  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  It  could  add  millions  of  dollars 
to    the    economy    of    the    Great   Lakes 

region.  ,     ,. 

However,  in  order  to  step  up  iilanting 
rates  in  the  lakes,  there  is  a  need  for 
hatcheries  capable  of  producing  some  30 
million  yearling  trout  and  salmon.  A 
lack  of  funds  is  the  major  problem  hin- 
dering fuU-.scale  implementation  of  this 
significant  program. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  is  aimed 
at  finding  long-teim  solutions  for  the 
alewife  problem,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
immediate  practical  problem  which  con- 
fronted Great  Lakes  States  last  summer: 
how  to  clean  up  and  dispose  of  millions 
of  dead  alewives  when  they  wash  up  on 
the  beaches. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. S.  2123  includes  an  amendment 
in.serted  at  my  suggestion,  which  would 
specificallv  permit  funds  authorized  by 
the  legislation  to  be  used  in  programs  to 
remove  dead  alewives  from  beach  and 
water  areas. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  re- 
moving alewives  from  Michigan  beaches 
in  1968  will  run  more  than  S800.000. 

Mr.  President,  all  indications  point  to 
an  alewife  die-off  this  summer  as  great  as 
last  summer's  disaster.  A  broad,  effective 
attack  upon  the  alewife  menace  is  ur- 
'aentlv  required,  and  S.  2123.  if  enacted, 
can  be  an  essential  part  of  such  a  pro- 

trram. 

I  therefore,  wish  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  the  pending  bill  and  to  urge  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ^L^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1072).   explaining   the   purposes   of   the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PCTIPOSE    OF    THE    rlLL 

T-ic  nurpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  seek  return 
f.f  V-ie  'eroloEical  balance  of  m:;rine  life  In 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  lo  authorize  the  Secre- 
'arv  <1  the  Intorior  to  cooperat.^  wnth,  and 
i.>rovide  assistance  to.  the  States  in  conduct- 
i-i"  research  :  ow.ard  control  '>f  tho?e  species 
which  ijresentlv  adversely  affect  that  >=aiance. 

In  rarrving  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
the  Sec-etarv  ^'f  the  Interior  is  authorized 
■,'o  c-.nduct  or  ron'ract  studies  to  ('ctcrmine 
aoundance  and  riisiribution  of  r;)ccies  which 
presently  auversclv  affect  the  Great  Lakes 
ocoloc-lcal  imbalance.  Further,  the  J^ecre- 
ta-v  !■;  authorized  to  ftudy  ront.-ui  programs 
and  al.so  to  carry  them  out  as  die  ..ted  by  the 
research  results. 
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against  St.  Norbert.  The  Titans  won  that  one 
and  then  beat  Lakeland  In  the  first  game  of 
the  district  playoffs  and  upset  number  one- 
aeeded  Guilford  In  the  NAIA  meet  to  close 
unbeaten  In  the  new  blacks. 

Albee  Hall  records  suffered  changes  this 
season  as  the  Titans  streaked  by  Lakeland 
m  the  double  overtime.  124-113  In  the  sec- 
ond playoff  game  The  124  points  scored  Is 
the  highest  for  any  team  at  Albee  and  the 
113  points  for  the  Muskles  Is  the  highest 
number  of  points  ever  scored  against  the 
Titans  at  home  or  away. 

The  237  points  scored  by  the  Titans  and 
Lakeland  set  two  team  game  totals  for  Osh- 
kosh.  at  home  and  away. 

In  all.  It  was  a  great  assault  on  the  record 
book  by  a  team  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

For  three  of  the  Oshkosh  players  it  means 
the  end  of  careers.  Ron  Hayek.  John  Lallen- 
sack  and  Tom  Wltasek  have  played  their 
final  game  for  the  Titans.  The  past  three 
years  have  been  greater  because  of  them. 
Many  teams  In  the  past  have  had  one  or 
two  great  players,  but  this  year,  with  Wltasek 
adding  433  to  Hayek's  record  setting  630  and 
Lallensack's  444,  this  team  had  three.  Each 
of  the  three  spent  three  or  fewer  seasons 
with  the  Titans.  Lallensack  played  three 
complete  seasons.  Hayek  and  Wltasek  2i'2. 
Bren  wtth  the  departure  of  the  three, 
opposing-  coaches    and   some   at   the   NAIA 


tournament  didn't  feel  very  sorry  for  Coach 
White.  The  three  seniors  are  great  players, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  there 
are  the  makings  of  other  greats  on  the 
Titan  squad. 

Mike  Malone  won  the  "hustle"  award  at 
Kansas  City  and  played  fine  ball  and  now 
that  the  stars  have  departed  there  Is  room 
at  the  top  for  new  blood  and  Malone  could 
develop  into  an  excellent  scorer.  He  scored 
259  points  this  year 

Bill  Schwartz  hiis  come  along  in  the  late 
stages  this  .season  to  be  what  White  termed, 
"The   most  Improved   player  on   the  team." 

Bruce  Miller  should  find  a  spot  for  him- 
self next  season  This  season  he  scored  234 
points  plavlng  in  relief  of  Schwartz.  Dale 
Race  at  6-8  has  had  some  fine  games  this 
season  and  White  commented  at  the  pep 
rally  Monday  that.  "He  shut  off  one  of  the 
tournament's  (NAIA)  top  scorers.  He  has 
come  on  strong  this  year  and  will  be  given 
a  shot  at  the  open  guard  position  next  year." 

Newsmen,  after  watching  Schwartz  play 
in  the  NAIA.  couldn't  believe  he  had  scored 
only  316  points.  Tlie  general  comment  was. 
"He  should  be  a  great  one  next  season." 

Rick  Rehm  and  Gary  Van  Cuyk  have  seen 
limited  action,  but  in  his  limited  action, 
Rehm  scored  106  points.  Van  Cuyk  Is  a  south- 
paw and  IS  counted  on  next  year  along  with 
Rehm  to  make  the  TlUn  attack  formidable 
again.    White   said   at   the   rally   that   "Van 


Cuyk  could  become  an  outsUndlng  corner 
man  for  us." 

Ken  Ver  Gowe.  a  6-5  freshman  from  Cedar 
Grove  nicknamed  "Cedar"  by  assistant  coach 
Russ  Tledemann.  was  brought  along  slowly, 
but  as  the  Titans  swung  Into  their  last  west- 
ern swing  around  the  conference  Ver  Gowe 
was  ready  and  from  that  time  on  played  a 
great  relief  role  for  the  Titans.  The  quiet, 
but  unassuming  "Cedar"  played  well  in 
appearances  in  Kansas  City  and  White  said 
Monday.  "He  probably  would  have  been  a 
starter  on  any  other  team  and  we  hope  he'll 
make  another  trip  or  two  to  Kansas  City." 

•mere  are  many  stories  that  remain  to  be 
written  abDut  this  year's  Titan  team,  but  this 
story  about  the  records  It  set  probably  best 
relates  why  and  how  it  accomplished  what  it 

did. 

Athletic  Director  Eric  Kitzman,  former 
Titan  coach  and  a  coach  who  took  Menasha 
to  the  Wisconsin  high  FChool  state  cham- 
pionship commented.  "It's  the  greatest  team 
I've  seen.  They  came  through  more  often 
in  the  clutch  that  most."  -„.^„ 

Kitzman  should  know,  he  took  his  o9~  60 
team  to  the  NAIA  meet  in  Kan.sas  City. 

For  most.  WSU-O  President  Roger  E.  Guiles 
expressed  the  feeling  for  the  team  best  when 
he  said  Monday  at  the  pep  rally,  "We  were 
more  proud  of  you  (White)  and  your  team 
than  we  could  ever  say.  but  after  all.  we  can 
sav  that  we  know  you  all  personally." 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  merciful  God.  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  grant  imto  us.  who  seek 
Thy  face,  the  benediction  which  a  sense 
of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new  day. 
Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear  the 
burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

In  these  days  of  tension  and  crisis,  as 
we  gird  the  might  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
of  our  allies,  to  defend  threatened  liber- 
ties, may  we  take  care  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  our  democracy. 
Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  in  our  com- 
mon life  with  all  its  sordid  failures,  and 
in  the  aspirations  of  men  for  better 
things  and  for  a  fairer  world — which,  at 
last,  must  burn  away  every  barrier  to 
human  brotherhood  as  Thy  kingdom 
comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  all  the 
earth. 

•We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1968.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Post  OfRce  Department. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation   to   the  transaction  of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
.'^idered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied  Services :  ,      .     v,       ., 

J    William  Doolittle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied  Services;  v,     „r, 

William  K.  Brehm,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretnrv  of  the  .»irmy. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Randolph  S.  Driver,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Barry  James  ShlUito.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  five  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Army  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  two  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  general. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are  as  follows: 
Brig  Gen.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  and 
Brig  Gen.  LaVern  Erick  Weber.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  U.S.  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  o. 

the  Army;  .  .  ^. 

Gen.  Dwight  Edward  Beach.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  US.  Army) 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
of  general;  and 

Lt.  Gens.  William  White  Dick.  Jr..  Army 


of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  Robert  Hacket.  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  Lawrence 
Joseph  Lincoln,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  and  Edgar  Col- 
lins Doleman.  Armv  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant generals 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservations: 

Executive  L.  90th  Congress,  first  session. 
Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (Exec. 
Rept.  No  1). 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  le.cislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  ALEWIFE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1054.  S.  2123. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2123)  to  provide  for  the  control  of  the 
alewife  and  other  fish  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "pseudoharven- 
gus".  insert  "smelts";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9,  insert  "smelts";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  14,  insert  "smelts";  in  line 
16  after  the  word  "alewife."  insert 
"smelts";  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"stocking,"  strike  out  "and";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "alewife,"  insert  "smelts,"; 
in  line  19,  after  the  word  "animals," 
insert  "and  the  removal  of  dead  alewives 
from  water  and  beach  areas:";  and  on 
page  3  line  7,  after  the  word  "alev.'ife." 
insert  "smelts":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  2123 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled.  That,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  disrupted,  the 
"ecretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  for 
ourposes  of  conserving  and  protecting  the 
fsh  resources,  combating  water  pollution. 
,i"nd  promoting  and  safeguarding  water-based 
recreation  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions in  the  waters  cf  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
cooperate  with,  and  provide  assistance  to. 
the  States  in  controlling  the  alewife  (known 
taiologlcallv  as  "alosa  pseudoharvengus  ). 
smelts  and  other  fish  or  aquatic  animals 
which  affect  r^iiversely  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

.Sec  2.  In  carrvina  out  the  purposes  oi 
nils  A'-t'  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  in 
rooperation  with  the  States,  is  authorized 
n  to  conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  such 
studies  research,  and  investigations,  as  he 
deems  desirable,  to  determine  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  the  alewife.  smelts,  and 
other   fish   or  aquatic  animals  which  affect 


adversely  the  ecological  balance  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  effects  on  other  fish  or 
aquatic  animals,  pollution,  and  water-based 
recreation  within  the  Great  Liikes;  (2)  to 
conduct  directly  or  by  contract,  studies  of 
control  measures  of  the  alewife.  smelts  and 
other  such  fish  and  animals:  ( 3 )  to  establish 
and  carry  out,  based  on  studies  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  programs  relating  to  con- 
trolling the  alewife.  smelts,  and  other  such 
fish  and  animals,  stocking,  the  development 
of  industrial  or  other  commercial  uses  of  the 
alewife.  smelts  and  other  such  fish  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  removal  of  dead  alewives  from 
water  and  beach  areas;  and  (4)  to  take  such 
other  actions  as  he  deems  desirable  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  costs 
of  any  studv,  research,  investigation,  pro- 
gram or  other  action  conducted  or  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  States,  acting  Jointly 
or  severally. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  consents  to 
any  compact  or  agreement  between  any  two 
or  "more  States  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  carrrtng  out  a  program  of  research,  study, 
investigation,  or  other  action  relating  to  the 
control  of  the  alewife,  smelts  and  other  fish 
and  aquatic  animals  which  affect  adversely 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  sec- 
tion or  the  consent  granted  herein  is  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Sec!  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
diminish  the  present  general  ..uthority  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  t<>  conduct 
studies,  research,  and  Investigations  related 
lo  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  _^ 

Sec  5  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  involved  in  connection 
with  anv  study,  research,  investigation,  pro- 
gram, or  action  conducted  or  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  this  .^ct. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time  Benjamin  Franklin  wryly  observed: 
Fish  and  visitors  smell  in  three  days. 


When  visitors  f^mell.  we  are  likely  to 
urin  and  bear  it:  after  all.  tourism  is  the 
second  most  important  industry  in  my 
State.  But  the  smell  of  decaying  fish  we 
cannot  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  very  many 
people  other  than  marine  biologists  were 
ever  aware  of  the  existence  of  alewives 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Now.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  single  summer  visitor  or  year- 
round  resident  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
who  is  not  familiar  vdth  the  .sight— and 
the  .'^mell— of  this  tiny  fish  which  has 
thrown  nature's  scales  so  far  out  of 
balance.  ,        ,      ., 

In  the  summer  of  1967.  the  alewife 
problem  reallv  came  to  a  head.  Southern 
Lake  Michigan  was  hit  by  the  worst  ale- 
wife die-off  in  history.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dead  fish  were  v.ashed  ashore,  to 
decompose  and  rot  on  the  beaches. 

In  Chicago,  residents  watched  while 
more  than  500  truckloads  of  dead  ale- 
wives were  hauled  from  the  city's 
beaches. 

The  impact  on  the  tourist  and  resort 
industries  was  ver>-  serious:  there  was  an 
estimated  S55  million  loss  in  tourist  reve- 
nues to  Michigan  alone. 

S.  2123  was  introduced  on  July  17.  1967. 
by  Senator  Nelsox.  nf  Wisconsin:  it  was 
cosponsored  by  10  other  Great  Lakes 
Senators,  including  Senator  Hart  and 
myself. 
The  bill  seeks  a  long-range  solution  to 


the  alewife  menace  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  States  in  the  effort  to 
control  the  alewife. 

Significantly,  the  legislation  would 
give  recognition  to  existing  State  i^ro- 
grams  aimed  at  control  of  the  alewife. 

Some  of  these  programs  seek  to  turn 
the  alewife  into  a  commercial  resource. 
Others,  such  as  the  Michigan  program, 
aim  at  effective  control  by  stocking  the 
lakes  with  predatory  game  fish,  such  as 
salmon  and  trout.  Such  a  iirogram  would 
not  onlv  control  the  alewife.  but  would 
also  provide  a  significant  boost  to  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  It  could  add  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  economy  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  ,      ., 

However,  in  order  to  step  up  planting 
rates  in  the  lakes,  there  is  a  need  for 
hatcheries  capable  of  i)roducin2  some  30 
million  vearling  trout  and  salmon.  A 
lack  of  funds  is  the  major  problem  hin- 
dering full-.scale  implementation  of  this 
significant  program.  . 

While  the  proposed  legislation  is  aimed 
at  findiniz  lon^-tenn  solutions  for  the 
alewife  problem,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
immediate  practical  problem  which  con- 
fronted Great  Lakes  States  last  summer: 
how  to  clean  up  and  dispose  of  millions 
of  dead  alewives  when  they  wash  up  on 
the  beaches. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. S.  2123  includes  an  amendment 
in.serted  at  my  suggestion,  which  would 
specificallv  permit  funds  authorized  by 
the  Icgi-slation  to  be  used  in  i)ronrams  to 
remove  dead  alewives  from  beach  and 
water  areas. 

The  Michii^an  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  re- 
movinii  alewives  from  Michigan  beaches 
in  1968  will  run  more  than  $800,000. 

Mr.  President,  all  indications  point  to 
an  alewife  die-off  this  summer  as  great  as 
last  summer's  disaster.  A  broad,  effective 
attack  upon  the  alewife  menace  is  ur- 
;:entlv  required,  and  S.  2123.  if  enacted, 
can  be  an  essential  part  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

I  therefore,  wish  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  the  pendina  bill  and  to  ursre  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
for  a  third  readins.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ,^     ^  ,      , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  leport  'No. 
1072),   explaining   the  purposes   of  the 

bill. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtT.POSE    OF    TKE    TILL 

The  nurpose  of  the  bill  l.s  to  seek  return 
of  the  'ccolocical  balance  of  marine  hfc  in 
the  Great  Liikes.  and  to  authorize  the  .^ecre- 
•.arv  "f  the  Ir.terior  to  cooperate-  with,  and 
nrcvlde  assistance  to.  the  Stites  in  ccnduct- 
in"  research  tT.vard  control  of  tho.-^e  .<^pecies 
which  ,)resent:v  adversely  affect  that  balance. 

In  c-rrving  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  conduct  r.T  rontract  studies  to  (!otermine 
abundance  and  distribution  of  rpecips  which 
nre=ent:v  adver?o:v  affect  the  Great  Lakes 
ccolocical  imbalance  Further,  the  Secre- 
tarv is  authori:^ed  to  ftudy  cont-ol  proprunis 
and  also  'o  rarry  them  out  as  diet  ..ted  .n-  -.le 
research  resuit=. 
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All  costs  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  States,  acting  Jointly  or  severally. 

Consent  for  State's  compact  or  agreement 
to  assist  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
act  is  granted  by  the  Congress.  The  act  does 
not  alter  or  diminish  the  present  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carri- 
on the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

An  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $5 
million  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
involved  is  authorized. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

The  alewlfe  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  more  specifically  in  Lake  Michigan,  has 
assumed  considerable  magnitude.  A  major 
portion  of  the  flsh  population  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan, according  to  biological  estimates, 
consists  of  alewlves. 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  die  off 
which  occurred  In  the  summer  of  1967.  local. 
State,  and  National  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  matter. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce held  field  heartnais  at  Muskegon.  Mich., 
and  East  Chicago.  Ind..  in  early  August  1967. 
at  which  tune  a  considerable  record  of  wit- 
ness testimony  was  made  attesting  to  the 
great  economic  loss  caused  by  these  dle-otfs. 
The  tourist  and  recreational  industry  lias 
suffered  from  reservation  cancellation,  its 
well  as  the  expense  of  attempting  to  clean 
up  the  beaches  and  adjacent  water  are.^s. 

Representatives  of  communities  bordering 
Lake  Michigan  testltied  regarding  the  stench 
from  these  dead  flsh  on  the  beach,  noting 
that  many  homes  in  the  vicinity  were  vacated 
during  the  summer  .season.  Great  Lakes  in- 
dustries, particularly  representatives  trom 
steel  mills,  told  the  subcommittee  of  the 
extreme  expense  they  incurred  in  keeping 
water  Intakes  clear  of  dead  flsh  in  an  erfort 
to  avoid  a  complete  shutdown. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced 
in  December  of  last  year  that  the  severe 
situation  of  1967  could  recur  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1968.  Preliminary  estimates 
at  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Laboratory  indicate 
that  the  number  of  young  this  year  is  as 
large  as  the  early  apparent  peak  in  1964  '\hich 
produced  most  of  the  flsh  in  the  massive 
1967  die-off.  Great  Lakes  alewlves  became 
particularly  susceptible  to  die-off  when  3 
or  4  years  old. 

It  appears  quite  evident  from  testimony 
presented  that  the  alewlfe  die-offs  will  con- 
tinue In  Lake  Michigan,  as  they  have  for 
many  years  in  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron. 
as  long  as  alewlfe  remains  the  dominant 
species. 

The  committee  has  also  been  made  aware 
of  a  considerable  problem  with  dead  smelt 
on  the  beaches  of  Lake  Erie,  which  threatens 
the  tourist  industry  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  evident  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  the 
alewife.  smelts  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 
life  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  fish  resources 
and  ecological  balance  of  the  Great 
Lakes." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


THE  MEMPHIS  RIOT  AND  THE  PRO- 
POSED MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Friday,  March  29,  in  remarks 
on  this  floor  relative  to  the  plans  of 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  bring 
hordes  of  agitated  poor  people  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  later  this  month  in  a 
program  of  harassment  aimed  at  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  urged 
that  the  Federal  Government  seek  a 
court  order  to  restrain  this  man  from 
going  through  with  any  such  futile  but 
provocative  performance. 

I  advocated  injimctive  action  because 
of  the  rioting  which  occuned  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  and  which  was  directly  pre- 
cipitated by  Martin  Luther  King's  ill- 
timed  action  in  leading  a  march  of  strik- 
ing garbage  workers  in  a  demonstration 
there.  One  person  was  killed,  many  were 
iiijured.  and  untold  property  damage 
was  done  as  a  result  of  the  incitement 
produced  by  King's  words  and  move- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress,  or  any 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  or  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wish  to  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Memphis  rioting  and  destruc- 
tion here.  I  believe  that  it  can  happen, 
however,  if  King  is  permitted  to  go 
through  with  his  dangerous  plans. 

The  city  officials  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
apparently  agree  with  this  beUef,  inso- 
far as  their  own  city  is  concerned,  for 
they  have  now  gone  into  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Memphis  and  secured 
a  restraining  order,  enjoining  King  and 
his  associates  from  the  further  marching 
and  demonstrating  which  King  had 
planned  to  undertake  there. 

I  applaud  this  action,  and  I  reiterate 
my  belief  that  similar  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department. 

King,  who  believes  in  obeying  only 
those  laws  which  he  finds  convenient  to 
obey,  has  said  characteristically,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  not  obey  the  court 
order  in  Memphis,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional demonstration  which  he  has 
planned  will  be  undertaken  on  next  Mon- 
day. If  he  goes  ahead  with  his  plans,  of 
course,  he  will  place  himself  in  open  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  President,  today's  New  York  Time^ 
contains  a  United  Press  International 
story  from  Memphis  giving  details  of  the 
court  action  and  King's  aimounced  plans 
to  defy  it. 

I  read  an  extract  from  the  article,  and 
I  quote  Dr.  King: 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  Mace 
(chemical  spray)  or  injunctions  or  any  other 
method  that  the  city  plans  to  use."  Dr.  King 
said. 

Dr.  King  said  the  injunction,  or  temporary 
restraining  order,  was  a  basic  "denial  of  First 
Amendment  privileges." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Court  Bars  March  in  Memphis;  Dr.  King 
Goes  Ahead  With  Plan 

Memphis.  April  3.— A  Federal  Judge  issued 
an  order  today  barring  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  from  leading  a  6.000-man 
march  In  Memphis  next  Monday,  but  the 
civil  rights  leader  promptly  announced  that 
he  would  Ignore  the  order. 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  Mace 
(chemical  sprav]  or  Injunctions  or  any  other 
method  that  tlie  city  plana  to  use."  Dr.  King 

said. 

Dr.  King  said  the  Injunction,  or  temporary 
restraining  order,  was  a  "basic  denial  of  First 
Amendent  privileges." 

City  officials  sought  the  injunction  in 
view  of  the  violence  that  flared  last  Thurs- 
day when  Dr.  King  led  an  earlier  march  One 
person  was  killed,  62  were  injured  anc  276 
arrested  in  the  aftermath  of  that  demonstra- 

t-lo"-  ^     ^ 

National    labor    leaders    and    hundreds   of 

other   outsiders   were   expected    to   Join    the 

march  on  Monday. 

In  IsfUing  his  temporary  restraining  order. 
United  States  District  Court  Judge  Bailey 
Brown  barred  Dr.  King,  his  aides,  and  ".ill 
nonresidents  acting  In  concert"  with  them 
from  "organizing  or  engaging  in  u  massive 
parade  or  march  in  the  city  of  Memphis." 

Dr.  King  said  that  his  aides  in  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  had 
met  the  local  militant  youths  he  blames  for 
Thursday's  violence. 

"We  feel  we  have  this  under  check."  he 
?:iid.  "Those  who  got  out  of  hand  the  other 
day  have  now  been  talked  with  sufficiently 
t  >  guarantee  -that  nothing  will  take  place 
i;i  lerms  of  violence." 

Following  the  city's  third  day  without 
major  violent  incidents,  more  than  4.000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  sent  home  today 
with  the  understanding  that  they  could  be 
recalled  on  24-hours  notice. 

The  marches  are  in  support  of  the  city's 
1.300  striking  sanitation  workers,  who  are 
.=eeklng  pay  raises  and  an  end  to  alleged  dis- 
crimination. 

The  forthcoming  demonstration  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  Friday,  but  it  was 
switched  to  Monday  to  allow  labor  forces  and 
other  civil  rights  leaders  to  Join  in. 

In  New  York,  Bayard  Rustin.  leader  of 
the  1964  march  on  Washington,  and  Victor 
Gotbaum.  an  official  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployes, said  more  than  6.000  persons  from 
throughout  the  nation  were  expected  to  con- 
verge on  Memphis  and  march  from  the  Clay- 
born  Temple  African  Methodist  EJpiscopal 
church  to  city  hall  at  noon  Monday. 

Their  comments  came  before  the  injunc- 
tion was  issued. 

Mr.  Gotbaum  said  he  expected  more  than 
1.000  persons  from  New  York,  and  that 
others  would  come  from  every  major  city 
in  the  United  States. 

"We  are  confident  that  this  march  will  be 
massive  and  nonviolent  and  completely 
successful."  he  said. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  13042)  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
time,   and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  3280.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  M. 
Leon:  to  '.he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  CARLSON: 
S  3281.  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83   of   title   5,   United   States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service   retirement;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.  HART: 
S  3282    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lun-Han 
Tang   and   his   wife.   Yi-Hslen  Tang;    to   the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  3283.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
Governments  of  Central  America  in  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  rinderpest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   .-Agriculture   and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  i  f or  himself  and 
"Mr  Mansfield)  : 
S  3284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  West  Bench 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Montana,  m  accordance  with  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws,  and  to  jirovlde  for  the  modl- 
i-.catlon  of  the  excess  land  provision  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  as  It  applies  to  Ir- 
rigable lands  of  the  West  Bench  unit  and 
in  the  drainage  area  above  Canyon  Ferry 
Dam.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S  3285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Fausto 
Soler-Amor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  RIBICOFF: 
3.  3286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie 
Arcache  and   Miss  Verdun  Arcache;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  4,  1968.  he  piesentcd 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  109.  An  act  to  i)rohlbit  unf.ilr  trade  prac- 
tices itltectlng  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  172.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy  G. 
Merrltt;  and 

S.  1580.  An   act   for  the  relief   of  John   W. 

Rogers. 

CHINA:    RETROSPECT  AND 
PROSPECT 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton!  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  bill  S.  2951'  to  deter- 
mine the  authority  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  within 
their  territorial  boundaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  EastiandI  be 
added  as  a  cosjxinsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  3088  > 
to  provide  certain  essential  technical  and 
marketing  assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3268)  the  Honey 
Promotion  and  Research  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Foundation  recently 
established  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Man.s. 
field  endowment,  in  honor  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  is  still  on  leave  trom 
his  teaching  duties  at  the  university  in 
Missoula,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield.  The  imr- 
pose  of  the  Mansfield  endowment  is  to 
eslabli.sh  educational  piojects  and  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  lectuics  in  international 
relations,   in  recognition   of   my   distin- 
guished  colleasues  notable  and  continu- 
Tng  work  m  the  field.  Tlie  endowment  is 
funded  by  contributions  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Foundation,  individ- 
uals, "orcanizations.    and    corporations. 
The  lectures  will  bring  eminent  foreian 
relations  authorities  to  the  univer;-;ity  for 
public   lectures,   student   .seminars,   and 
discussions,  and  will  provide  youngsters 
with  close  association  with  international 
leaders.  The  lectures  will  be  published. 
The  endowment  appropriately  invited 
Senator  Mansfield  to  deliver  the  first 
lecture.  He  delivered  it  on  Friday,  March 

29. 

Senator  Mansfield's  lecture  is  a 
searching,  far-ranging  commentary  on 
our  China  policy.  As  we  here  v.-ell  know, 
this  is  an  area  of  .special  competence  for 
Senator  Mansfield.  He  .served  m  the  Far 
East  in  his  miUtary  career,  taught  Far 
Eastern  history  at  the  university  and, 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  Congress,  has  represented  Presidents 
and  Congress  in  factfinding  trips  to  the 

F'ar  East. 

Senator  Mansfield  suggests,  in  Ins  lec- 
ture, that  a  fresh  look  be  taken  at  United 
States-China  policy.  A  reading  of  his  in- 
cisive address  is  the  most  appropriate 
wav  for  each  of  us  to  begin  our  own 
reevaluation  of  that  policy.  I  would  hope 
that  thousands  of  Americans  across  the 
country,  especially  students,  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  a  liis- 
loric  statement  by  a  leading  scholar 
whose  words  are  heeded  and  respected 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Mansfield's  lecture  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

China:   Retrospect  and  Prospect 
(Lecture  bv  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  spon- 
sored bv'the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Endowment    (the    University    of    Montana 
Foundation),   at   the   University   of   Mon- 
tana. Missoula.  Mont..  March  29,  1968) 
Viet  Nam  is  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Vietnamese  war  is  a  tragedy.  It  Is 
a   tragedy   in   the   American  lives   which   It 
claims.   It   is   a    tragedy   In    the   death   and 
devastation  which,  in  the  name  of  salvation. 
It  has  spread  throughout  Viet  Nam. 


My  views  on  United  .sutes  pulley  respect- 
ing Viet  Nam  .;re  n,i  .secret  1  have  .stated 
them.  lesiatt'd  thenv  ,.nd  olabor.ited  them 
many  tunes,  I  h.ive  cautioned  .igainst  an 
cver-decpcnlug  military  involvement  in  that 
contllct  I  am  i.pix.>scd  to  any  increase  m  it 
t.ixlay  I  iiehevf  that  the  way  out  ol  a  barba- 
rous situation  i.s  not  to  go  liirthcr  into  it 
The  tirsl  jU'p  towards  peace,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. IS  I'l  concentrate  and  .  '^nsolldate  the 
US.  mlliuiry  ctlort  uiid  to  escal.tte  the  peai-e- 
ettort,  loiiklng  towards  the  iie(;otiation  i.l  an 
honorable  i-nil  '<t  tlie  rontlict 

That,  in  Ijrlcf.  is  ilic  way  I  leel  alwiu  Viet 
Nam.  That  is  tiu-  way  1  liave  iclt  .ibout  it  lor 
a  long  tune  Hie  President  knows  it  The  Sen- 
ate knows  It    Montana  knows  it. 

What  I  liave  to  say  to  you.  t,oday.  touches 
..nlv  indirectly  on  Viet  Nam.  My  remarks  .'.re 
intended  to  i;o  beyond  \lct  .Nam  to  what  may 
well  1)0  the  roots  of  the  war  In  this  urst  lec- 
ture of  the  .series  on  intern, ilional  aflairs.  1 
wish  to  address  your  attention  lo  what  Is  the 
u-reat  void  in  the  loreign  relatKjns  oi  this 
nation — lo  the  question  L>f  China. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  lived  tlirousjh  .i  rener- 
atioii  in  onlv  heresay  association  with  a  liurcl 
,it  the  entire  human  race  At  the  inception  <  f 
this  \oid,  we  were  onuaszed  in  a  costly  -iiid 
indecisive  conllict  in  Korea-  I'U  China  .s 
uortlieast  frontier  Two  decades  later,  we  are 
encaged  once  auain  m  .i  costly  .ind  iiideci- 
.^ive  (onllici.  tiii.s  tune  on  Ciiina's  .-.outheasl 
;rontlcr.  Tliese  two  t;re.it  military  involve- 
ments on  the  Chinese  peripherv  are  not  ■in- 
related  to  the  .ib.senco  '1  relev  uit  cont.ioi 
between  China  and  the  l-'nned  .-lutes. 

.Sooner  or  later  ■>  tenuous  truce  may  l^e 
iCliiovcd  in  Viet  Nam  even  as  a  truce  was 
achieved  m  Korea.  In  my  judmnent  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  durable  peace  in 
Korea.  Vu't  Nam.  or  anywhere  else  in  .^sl.^ 
unless  there  is  a  candid  oonlront  ition  with 
the  jiroblcms  ot  the  ,sino-U.S.  relationship. 
China  needs  jieace  if  the  poteiiti.Us  ol  it- 
culture  are  to  be  realised.  This  nation  needs 
;)eacc  lor  the  same  reason.  In  this  dav  .iiid 
.ige.  the  world  needs  peace  lor  civilized  .sur- 
vival. You  young  ijeople  have  the  trre.itcft 
stake  m  jieace.  For  that  reason.  I  .isk  you  to 
look  beyond  Viet  Nam.  behind  Korea,  to 
what  inav  well  be  ihe  core  of  the  failure  of 
pence  m  .^sia— to  the  U.S.-Chlne'-e  cstranee- 
ment  o;  two  liecadcs. 

In  1784.  Robert  Morris,  a  signer  of  the 
Decl.iration  cf  Independence,  jent  the  first 
.•\.inpricaii  (Upper  :-hip  to  trade  with  China. 
The  '.car  that  President  fieorge  Washlnct-n 
took  the  oath  (.'f  office.  1789.  .'onrteen  Ameri- 
can ships  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Pearl 
River  oil  Canton  m  South  China. 

There  are  no  American  fhips  in  Chinese 
ports  todav.  There  have  not  been  lor  almo:;t 
twenty  years.  In  twenty  years,  hardly  an 
.\merican  doctor,  scientist,  businessman. 
journalist,  .-tudent  or  r-ven  a  tourist  has  s.n 
loot  m  China. 

.\cross  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  ;.nd  the 
Chinese  glare  at  one  another,  uncompre- 
hendinely.  .apprehensively,  and  suspiciously. 
In  the  United  StUes.  there  is  fcir  of  the  sud- 
den march  of  Chinese  armies  into  .Southeast 
.'\sia.  In  Cliina.  there  U  fear  of  a  tighter 
.■\nierican  I'ncirclcment  and  .American  nu- 
clear ..ttick. 

We  5ee  millions  of  Chinese  soldiers  poised 
on  China's  frontiers.  We  .see  leaders  who 
threaten  in  .i  most  violent  way  We  see  an 
internal  Chinese  turmoil  to  rcnt".rm  our  fears 
of  irrationality  and  recklessness  Finally,  we 
see  a  tirowinc  nuclear  power,  with  the  loom- 
ing spectre  of  ,i  full-flcdeed  Chinese  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force. 

On  the  other  i.and,  the  Chinese  see  them- 
selves surrounded  bv  !n;issive  .American  mili- 
tary power.  Thev  see  U.S.  naval,  ground,  and 
air'  bases  scattered  through  Japan.  Korea. 
Taiwan.  Okinawa.  Guam,  the  Philippines. 
and  Thailand.  They  see  over  half  a  million 
American  trcwps  in  neighboring  Viet  Nam 
and  hundreds  uf  thousands  more  nearby. 
They  see  tremendous  nuclear  capability 
with   missiles   zc-oed   in    on    Chinese   cities. 
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They  see  the  United  States  as  "occupying" 
the  Chinese  island  of  Taiwan  and  supporting 
a  Chinese  government  whose  declared  aim  Is 
the  recapture  of  the  mainland.  And  they  see. 
too  what  they  describe  as  a  growing  col- 
lusion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  country  which  they  believe 
infringes  China's  borders,  threatens  to  cor- 
rupt the  Chinese  revolution  and  exercises  an 
unwelcome  influence  throughout  Asia. 

We  and  the  Chinese  have  not  always 
looked  at  one  another  with  such  baleful  mis- 
trust The  American  images  of  China  have 
fluctuated  and  shifted  in  an  almost  cyclical 
way  Tliere  has  been  the  image  of  the  China 
of  wisdom,  intelligence,  industry,  piety, 
stoicism,  and  strength.  This  is  the  China  of 
Marco  Polo.  Pearl  Buck,  Charlie  Chan,  and 
heroic    resistance    to    the    Japanese    during 

World  War  II.  ^       v,  fh= 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  the 
image  of  the  China  of  cruelty,  barbarism, 
violence  and  faceless  hordes.  This  is  the 
China  of  drum-he.id  trials,  summary  execu- 
tions Fti  Manehu,  and  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion—the China  that  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  "yellow  peril." 

Throughout  our  history,  these  two  images 
have  alternated,  with  tlrst  one  predominant 
and  then  the  other.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  looked  up  to  China  us  an  ancient 
clvllizaticva^superior  In  many  aspects  of 
tcchnologjr,  culture,  and  social  order  and 
surrounded  by  an  air  of  splendid  mystery. 
Respect  turned  to  contempt,  however,  with 
China's  oulck  deleat  by  the  British  in  the 
Opium  War  of  1840.  There  loUowed  .icts  of 
humiliation  of  China  such  as  participation 
in  extra-territorial  treaty  rights  and  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882. 

•\ttitudes  shifted  again  in  the  early 
twentieth  centurv  to  one  nf  henevoience 
lareelv  m  constquence  ol  tlie  influence  of 
missionaries.  There  were  more  missionaries 
in  China  from  the  United  Slates  than  irom 
any  other  countrv  More  .American  mifsion- 
aries  served  in  China  than  .mywhere  else 
m  the  world.  The  Chinese  became,  lor  thi-s 
nation,  a  guided,  guarded,  .md  ..dored 
people. 

Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion in  1937  produced  another  .-hilt  irom 
benevolence  tj  admiration.  At  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  admiration  was  dis- 
placed bv  disappointment  and  frustration. 
as  the  wartime  truce  between  Nationalist 
and  Communist  forces  collapsed  in  cataclys- 
mic internal  strife.  This  nation  became  pro- 
foundly disenchanted  with  China,  a  disen- 
chantment whicn  was  replaced  abruptly  in 
1949  bv  hostility. 

The  hostilitv  was  largely  a  reaction,  of 
course,  to  the  coming  to  power  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
We  did  not  interpret  this  event  .is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  massive  difficulties  and  the 
vast  .nner  weaknesses  of  a  war-iorn  China. 
Rather,  we  saw  it  almost  as  an  allront  to  this 
nation.  We  saw  it  as  a  treachtrous  exten- 
sion of  the  Soviet  steam-roller  policies  -.vhlch 
had  reduced  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  to 
subservience  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Then,  in  1948.  came  a  Communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
biocl^ucie  Berlin.  The  triiunph  of  a  Com- 
muni-st  government  in  China  followed  im- 
mediately after  these  events  in  Europe.  The 
nation  was  shaken  to  its  fingertips. 

Still,  the  press  of  events  continued  re- 
lentlessly. In  June  1950.  the  North  Koreans 
launched  a  sudden  attack  'M\  South  Korea. 
The  Chinese  forces  intervened  in  the  war 
in  November  of  that  year.  The  United  States 
was  brought  Into  a  major  military  confron- 
tation in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Chi- 
nese were  enemies  and  not  allies. 

After  these  events,  the  assumptions  of 
American  policy  towards  China  were  revised. 
An  effort  was  made  to  meet  both  the  concern 
and  outrage  respecting  China  which  existed 
in  this  nation  and  the  revolutionary  mili- 


tancy of  the  new  Chinese  regime  in  Asia. 
Policy  was  cast  anew  on  the  premise  that  the 
government  on  the  Chinese  mainland  was  an 
a^cressor  which,  subject  to  directions  from 
Mcscow.  would  use  force  to  impose  interna- 
tional Communism  on  Asia.  Conversely,  It 
was  assumed  tliat  if  the  endorsement  of  the 
free  nations  were  withheld,  this  regime 
which  was  said  to  be  ■alien"  to  the  Chinese 
people— some  sort  of  overgrown  puppet  of 
Moscow— would  wither  and  eventually  col- 
lapse. 

On  this  basis,  recognition  was  not  extended 
to  Peking.  Tlie  official  view  was  that  the  Na- 
tional Government,  which  had  retreated  to 
the  Island  of  Taiwan,  continued  to  speak  for 
nil  of  China.  We  cut  off  all  trade  with  the 
mainland  and  did  what  could  be  done  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  follow  suit.  In 
a  similar  fashion,  we  led  a  diplomatic  cam- 
paign yetir  after  year  against  the  seating  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  drew  an  arc  of  military  alli- 
ances on  the  seaward  side  of  China  and 
undergirded  them  with  the  deployment  of 
massive  American  military  power  in  bases 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

Much  has  happened  to  call  into  question 
the  .assumptions  In  which  these  policies  to- 
wards China  have  been  rooted.  In  the  first 
place,  the  People's  Republic  has  shown  itself 
to  be  neither  .i  part  of  a  Communist  mono- 
lith nor  a  carbon  copy  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
tact  IS  that,  of  the  numerous  divisions  which 
have  arisen  within  the  Coinmunlst  world, 
the  differences  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
have  been  the  most  significant.  They  so 
rem.un  today  ..Ithough  the  more  rasping 
edges  of  the  conflict  appear  somewiiai.  icui- 
pered   by   the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  government  on  the 
mainland  has  not  only  survived,  it  has  pro- 
vided China  with  a  functioning  leadership. 
Under  its  direction.  Chinese  society  has 
achieved  a  degree  of  economic  .md  scientific 
progress,  .ipparently  .sufficient  tor  survival  of 
an  enormous  and  grown ng  population  and 
soplilstlcatcd  enough  to  produce  thermo- 
nucle.ir  explosions. 

Ill  t':e  laiit  "wo  ve.i.'^..  (lie  -o-t.illed  C'.ilttiral 
Revolution  m  China  has  rekiridled  wl:at  has 
been  a  periodic  oxpeL-tation  th.^t  the  Peking 
^^overnmeiit  :s  on  the  \erge  of  coll.ipse  r.nd 
the  way  is  open  lor  a  military  rettirn  to  the 
mainland  of  '.he  National  Government  on 
Taiwan.  There  .seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  turmoil  in  China  itas  caused  serious  dis- 
ruptions. What  .ippears  in  ccuflict  in  'he 
cultural  revolution,  however,  is  not  the 
Peking  structure  as  such  but  the  adequacy 
of  Its  ideological  content.  That  would  be  a 
far  cry  from  ihe  kind  of  popular  revulsion 
which'  might  be  expected  lo  open  the  doors 
to  a  new  regime. 

In  anv  event,  the  wcrst  of  the  upheavals 
within  China  appear  to  ha\e  ended  months 
ago.  without  any  irreparable  break  in  the 
continuity  ci  the  government  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ejouomy.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  envision,  in  the  present  situation,  an 
occasion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Peking. 
government  by  external  imlltary  pressures. 
Indeed,  what  would  be  better  calculated  to 
end,  overnight,  the  remaining  ferment  on  the 
mainland  than  a  plausible  threat  to  the 
security  of  China  or  an  .ictual  attack  on 
Chinese  territory.' 

If  the  People's  Republic,  then,  is  here  to 
stay,  wiiat  oi  the  other  assumption  on  which 
this  nation's  policy  respecting  China  has 
long  been  based?  What  of  the  assumption 
that  the  Chinese  government  is  an  expand- 
ing and  aggressive  force'.'  That  it  is  restrained 
:ro:n  sweeping  through  Asia  because  we  have 
elected  to  meet  its  challenge  along  the  17th 
Parallel  which  divides  the  Northern  and 
Southern  parts  of  Viet  Nam? 

Ill  recent  years,  the  present  Chinese  gov- 
ernment has  not  shown  any  great  eagerness 
to  use  force  to  spread  its  ideology  elsewhere 
in  Asia  although  Chinese  armies  have  been 
employed    in    assertion    of    the    traditional 


borders  of  China.  To  be  sure.  China  has  given 
enthusiastic  encouragement  and  has  prom- 
ised to  support  wars  of  national  liberation. 
H.iwever,  China  has  not  participated  directly 
in  these  wars  and  support,  when  it  has  Ijeen 
forthcoming,  has  been  limited  and 
circumspect 

In  Viet  Nam.  for  example,  there  is  certainly 
Chinnse  encouragement  and  aid  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  tlie  Viet  Cong.  Chinese  in- 
volvement, however,  has  been  far  more  pe- 
ripheral than  t>ur  <.wn.  rhe  enemy  soldiers 
with  whom  we  are  compelled  to  grapple  are 
all  Vietnamese  and.  in  fact,  mostly  South 
Vietnamese.  At  every  stage  of  tlie  war.  the 
assistance  we  have  provided  to  South  Viet 
Nam  has  far  exceeded  the  aid  from  China 
and  from  all  outside  sources  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Viet  Nam — both  in  terms 
of  men  and  materiel.  There  is  Chinese  equip- 
ment m  South  Viet  Nam  but  there  are  no 
Chinese  battalions.  Even  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
Chinese  manpower  is  reported  to  amount,  at 
most,  to  one-tenth  of  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  these  Chinese  are  labor 
troops,  some  involved  in  air-defense  but 
most  of  them  engaged  In  repairing  bomb 
damage  to  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  and  the 
like. 

Chinese  actions  in  Tibet,  and  along  the 
Himalayan  frontier  of  India,  are  often  cited 
as  evidence  of  militant  Chinese  Communist 
aggression.  Tlie  fact  is.  however,  that  Tibet 
has  been  regarded,  for  many  decades,  as  fall- 
ing within  China's  over-all  boundaries.  Not 
oniy  the  Peking  government  but  also  the 
Chinese  Nstion.U  Government  on  Ti.iwan  In- 
sists that  Tibet  belongs  to  China.  India  also 
acknowledges  such  to  be  the  case.  Indeed. 
.'American  policy  has  never  recognized  Tibet 
as  other  than  Chinese  territory. 

In  the  case  of  the  border  war  with  India 
in  19G2.  the  Chinese  Communists  occupied 
territories  which,  again,  not  only  they,  but 
also  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  consider  to  be 
Chinese.  It  is  not  precisely  characteristic  of 
a  militant  expansionism,  moreover,  for  a 
government  to  withdraw  its  military  forces 
irom  a  territory  which  they  have  invested. 
Yet.  the  Peking  government  did  so  from  parts 
of  India  which  were  occupied  in  1962  as  well 
as  from  North  Korea. 

As  for  indirect  aggression  through  eco- 
nomic means,  China  has  been  able  to  exert 
only  a  limited  Influence,  either  through  aid 
or  trade.  In  Africa  and,  indeed,  in  South- 
east Asia,  where  attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  trade  and  aid  for  political  ends,  the 
results  have  not  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful. The  fact  is  that  most  of  China's  trade 
today  rests  on  a  commercial-economic  base. 
It  is  carried  on  largely  with  the  non-Com- 
munist countries,  including,  may  I  add,  many 
of  our  closest  allies. 

In  short,  to  speak  of  Cliina,  today,  as 
aggressively  expansionist  is  to  respond  to 
Chinese  words  rather  than  Chinese  actions. 
That  Is  not  to  say  that  China  will  not  pose 
all  manner  of  threats  tomorrow^.  If  there  are 
not  enough  nightmares  already,  consider  the 
prospects  when  China's  iiuclear  capabilities 
will  have  been  extensively  developed,  along 
with  a  full-fledged  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  force. 

Of  course,  there  Is  an  immense  potential 
danger  In  China;  but  there  Is  also  an  im- 
mense potential  danger  in  every  other  power- 
ful nation  In  a  world  which  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  maintain  civilized  survival 
m  a  nuclear  age  except  on  the  razor's  edge. 
Insofar  as  China  is  concerned,  the  funda- 
mental question  for  us  Is  not  whether  It  Is 
a  danger,  real  or  potential.  The  fundamental 
question  Is  whether  our  present  policies  act 
to  alleviate  or  to  exacerbate  the  danger.  Do 
we  forostall  the  danger  by  jousting  with  the 
shadows  and  suspicions  of  the  past?  Do  we 
help  by  a  continuance  in  policies  which  do 
little  If  anything  to  lift  the  heavy  curtain 
of  mutual  ignorance  and  hostility? 

Like  it  or  not,  the  present  Chinese  gov- 
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emment  is  here  to  stay.  Like  It  or  not.  China 
is  a  major  power  in  Asia  and  is  on  the  way 
to  becoming  a  nuclear  power.  Is  It.  therefore, 
in  this  nation's  Interest  and  In  the  interest 
of  world   peace  to  put  aside,  once  and  for 
all   what  have  been  the  persistent  but  fuUle 
attempts  to  isolate  China?  Is  it.  therefore,  in 
this   nation's   Interest   and   In   the   interest 
of  world   peace   to   try   conscientiously  and 
consistently   to    do   whatever   we   can   do— 
and   admittedly,  it  Is  not  much— to  reshape 
the  relationship  with  the  Clilnese  along  more 
constructive  and  stable  lines?  In  short,  is  It 
propltlovis  for  this  nation  to  try  to  do  what, 
in   fact,   the  policies  of  most  of  the  other 
Western  democracies  have  already  long  since 
done  regarding  their  Chinese  relationships? 
I  must  say  that  the  deepening  of  the  con- 
flict in  Viet  Nam  makes  more  difficult  ad- 
justments in  policies  respecting  China.  In- 
deed, the  present  course  of  events  In  Viet 
Nam  almost  Insures  that  there  shall  be  no 
changes.  It  is  not  easy   to  contemplate  an 
alleviation  with  anv  nation  which  cheers  on 
those  who  are  engaged  In  inflicting  casualties 
on  Americans.  Yet,  it  may  well  be  that  this 
alleviation  Is  an  essential  aspect  of  ending  the 
war  and,   hence,   American  casualties.  That 
consideration,  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  makes 
desirable   initiatives   towards  China  at   this 

time.  .  ,  . 

There  are  several  obvious  areas  in  which 
these  intlatlves  would  have  relevance.  Dis- 
criminatory restriction  on  travel  to  China, 
for  example,  is  certainly  one  of  these  areas. 
The  Chinese  may  or  may  not  admit  Ameri- 
cans to  their  country,  as  they  choose.  But  It 
l3  difBcult  to  understand  why  our  own  gov- 
ernment should  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
seek  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  attempts  of 
A.merlcan  citizens  to  breech  the  great  wall  of 
estrangement  between  the  two  nations.  It 
is  indeed,  ironic  that  during  the  past  three 
vears  there  have  been  more  visits  of  Ameri- 
cans to  North  Viet  Nam.  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  at  war,  than  to  China  in  the  past 
thirteen  years.  ,     .       ^      i^   ,,„ 

On  the  question  of  travel,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  to 
suggest  in  1956  that  American  Journalists 
visit  China.  The  suggestion  was  summarily 
rejected  bv  the  then  Secretary  of  State. 
When,  later.  It  was  decided  to  accept  the 
suggestion,  the  Chinese  had  changed  thehr 
minds  Since  that  time,  this  nation  has  been 
more  inclined  to  ease  the  travel  barriers,  on 
the  basis  of  official  agreement  for  exchanges 
of  persons,  taut  the  Chinese  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  enter  into  agreements,  or  for 
that  matter,  to  admit  Americans  on  any 
basis. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  positive  Interest  of  this  nation  to  encour- 
age Americans,  If  they  can  gain  entry,  to 
travel  to  China.  May  I  add,  I  refer  not  merely 
to  the  travel  of  selected  Journalists,  doctors, 
and  other  specialists,  as  Is  now  the  policy, 
but  to  the  travel  of  any  responsible  Ameri- 
can In  the  same  fashion,  it  seems  to  me 
most  appropriate  to  admit  Chinese  travelers 
to  the  United  States  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  pertain  to  visitors  from  other 
Communist  countries. 

Trade  is  another  area  in  which  long-stand- 
ing policies  respecting  China  are  open  to  se- 
rious question.  Technically,  this  country  still 
maintains  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
China  The  basis  for  this  policy  is  compli- 
ance with  a  voluntary  resolution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  which  -was  adopted  at  our  behest 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  resolution  ever  carried  much 
weight  among  the  trading  nations  of  the 
v.-orld.  In  any  case,  it  has  long  since  been 
forgotten  Today,  the  principal  nations  In 
the  China  trade  In  rough  order  of  impor- 
tance are  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union.  West  Germany,  Australia,  Can- 
ada. Italv,  and  France.  Of  all  the  great 
maritime "  nations,  the  United  States  alone 
clings  to  a  total  trade  embargo  with  China. 


Moreover,  we  are  also  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  which  makes  an  effort  to  enforce 
what  can  best  be  described  as  a  kind  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  oX  re-exported  Chinese  prod- 
ucts. 

These  policies  have  had  little  visible  eco- 
nomic impact,  but  they  have  had  tiie  most 
serious  political  repercussions.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that,  to  the  Chinese,  the  policies  are 
something  of  an  irritant.  To  friendly  na- 
tions, however,  they  have  been  a  source  of 
constant  friction.  Most  serious,  their  con- 
tinuance over  the  years  has  injected  unneces- 
sary venom  into  the  atmosphere  of  U.S.- 
Chinese relations. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  situation  in 
Viet  Nam  has  compelled  the  pursuit  of  the 
embargo  and  bovcott.  The  fact  Is  that  these 
restrictions  were  in  place  before  most  Ameri- 
cans ever  heard  of  Viet  Nam,  and.  certainly, 
long  before  Americans  became  involved  In 
the  war  If  the  Vietnamese  confUct  is  now 
seen  as  justification  for  leaving  these  policies 
undisturbed,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  exist- 
ing attitude  toward  trade  with  other  Com- 
munist countries? 

The  fact  is  that  the  European  Communists 
are  providing  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  with  sophisticated  military  equipment 
which,  from  all  reports,  exceeds  in  value  the 
assistance  which  comes  from  China.  On  what 
basis  then,  Is  It  meaningful  to  permit  and 
even  to  encourage  non-strategic  trade  with 
the  European  Communist  countries  while 
holding  to  a  closed-door  policy  on  trade 
■vlth  China?  What  constructive  purpose  is 
served  by  the  distinction?  Any  raUonalization 
of  relations  with  China,  it  seems  to  me.  will 
require  an  adjustment  of  this  dual  approach 
We  need  to  move  in  the  direction  of  equal 
treatment  of  all  Communist  nations  in  trade 
matters,  whatever  that  treatment  may  be. 

m  any  event,  problems  of  travel  and  trade 
.re  secondary  obsucles  in  the  development 
ot  a  more  stable  relationship  between  China 
and  the  United  .-tates.  There  are  other  l.ir 
more  significant  uifllculties.  I  refer,  princi- 
pally, to  the  quc^tujii  of  Taiwan  and  to  the 
war  m  Viet  Nam. 

There  is  no  uoutat  that  the  Chinese  go\,- 
er.iment   seeks    m    Viet   Nam   a    government 
which  is  Iriendlv,  if  not  subservient.  Peking 
has  not  concealed,   moreover,  its  desire  lor 
the  withdrawal  of  American  milit-iry  power 
:rom  Southeast  Aslii.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever   that   the   price   .  :   peace  in  southeast 
Asia'  is    either    Cninese    domination    or    U.S. 
militarv   intervention.  That   is   a    black    and 
white  oversimplification  ol  a  gray  situation. 
The  lact  IS  that  neither  Burma  on  China's 
border  nor  Cambodia  i.ave  been  -enslaved' 
bv    China,    cle--pite    an    association   of    many 
years,    despite    uenociic   dilliculties   with    the 
L'reat' state  to  the  north  and  despite  an  ab- 
sence   of    U.S.    .^upport.    .id.    ...r    protection. 
These  two  nations  iiave  managed  to  survive 
i'l   a   stale   of  detachment   Irom   the   ;>ower 
rivalries  of  the  region.  Furthermore,  China  is 
a  signatory  to  the  settlement  which  emerged 
from   the   Geneva   Conferences   of    1954   ..nd 
1962  and  which  contain  at  least  a  liope  ior 
a  middle  wav  to  peace  m  Indo-Chlna.  .'^  fi^r 
,s  I  am  aware,  the  Chinese  have  not  oeen 
found   in   direct   or   unilateral    violation   of 
these  agreements.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  similar  settlement,  with   Chinese  partici- 
pation, might  be  reached  m  Viet  Nam. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
there  can  be  a  solution  along  these  lines. 
Unless  it  is  found,  there  is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger—as the  Koreiui  experience  shows— that 
the  prolongation  of  war  on  China's  frontiers 
may  well  bring  about  another  U.S.-Chlnese 
armed  confrontation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  In 
the  rebuilding  of  stable  relations  with  China 
is  to  be  found  in  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Taiwan.  It  mav  help  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  issue.  If  it  is  understood  at  the 
outset  that  the  island  cf  Taiwan  is  Chinese. 
Tliat  Is  the  position  of  the  National  Govern- 


ment of  the  Republic  of  China  That  Is  the 
position  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Clilna. 
For  a  qu.irter  of  a  century,  this  common  Chi- 
nese po^ition  has  been  reinforced  t)y  the  pol- 
icies .md  actions  of  the  United  .-^tiites 
government. 

Since  that  i.s  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  solution  to  the  Taiwan  question  is  faciU- 
tated  by  it.s  statement  In  terms  of  a  two- 
China  policy,  as  has  been  suegested  in  some 
quarters  in  recent  years  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  one  Clima  which  happens  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  part.s  by  events  which 
occurred  a  long  time  ago.  Key  iactors  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  sep.irate 
segment,s  have  been  the  interposition  of  U.S. 
mlllt.ary  power  in  the  Taiwan  straits,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  National  Government  of 
China  by  massive  Injections  of  economic  and 
mlUwry  aid. 

This  course  was  followed  by  the  United 
States  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  it  made  pos.sib!e  a  refuge  for 
dedicated  allies  and  associates  in  the  war 
against  Japan.  Most  of  all.  however,  it  was 
followed  because  to  have  permitted  the  clob- 
ing  of  the  breech  by  a  military  clash  of  the 
two  opposing  Chinese  forces  would  have 
meant  a  massive  bloodbath  and.  in  the  end. 
the  rekindling  of  another  great  war  in  Asia. 
However,  the  situation  has  changed  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Taiwan  is  no  longer  abject! v 
dependent  lor  its  survival  on  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  passions  of  the  deep  Chi- 
nese political  division  have  cooled  with  the 
passing  of  time.  Another  generation  has  ap- 
peared and  new  Chinese  societies,  in  effect, 
have  grown  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
straits. 

Is  there  not.  then,  some  better  way  to  con- 
front this  problem  than  threat-and-counter- 
threat  between  island  Chinese  and  mainland 
Chinese?  Is  there  not  some  better  way  to 
live  with  this  situation  than  by  the  armed 
truce  which  depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
the  continued  presence  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits? 

The  questions  cannot  be  answered  until  rJl 
Involved  are  prepared  to  Uike  a  fresh  look  at 
the  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  might 
be  helpful  if  there  could  be.  among  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  an  examination  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  improving  the  climate.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  proper  framework  5or 
any  stich  consideration  would  be  an  accept- 
ance of  the  contention  of  both  Chinese 
croups— that  there  is  only  (jne  China  and 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  it.  In  that  context,  the 
questions  at  i.ssue  have  to  do  with  the 
dichotomous  situation  as  between  mainland 
and  island  governments  and  the  ijos.^ibili-y 
of  bringing  about  constructive  chances  there- 
in by  peaceful  means. 

There  is  no  cause  to  be  sanguine  about  the 
prospects  of  an  approach  of  this  kind.  One 
can  onlv  hooe  that  time  may  have  iiclped  to 
ripen  the  circumstances  tor  settlement  It  is 
apparent,  for  example,  that  the  concept 
which  held  the  Chinese  government  on  Tai- 
wan to  be  the  sole  hope  of  China's  redemp- 
tion has  grown  less  relevant  with  the  years. 
For  Taiwan,  therefore,  to  remain  Isolated 
from  the  mainland  Is  to  court  the  risk  that 
the  Island  wiU  be  left  once  again,  as  It  has 
been  on  other  occasions.  In  the  backwash  of 
Chinese  history. 

The  removal  of  the  wedge  of  separation, 
moreover,  would  also  seem  to  accord  with  the 
Interests  of  the  mainland  Chinese  govern- 
ment It  does  have  a  legitimate  concern  in 
the  reassertion  of  the  historic  connection  of 
Taiwan  and  China.  It  does  have  a  concern 
in  endlnc  the  hostile  division  which  has 
been  costlv  and  disruptive  both  within  China 
and  in  China's  international  relationships. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  too.  there  is  an  interest  In  seeking  a 
less  tenuous  situation.  Progress  in  settling 
the  Taiwan  question  could  contribute  to  a 
general  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and,  conceivably,  even  to  resolu- 
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tlon  of  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam.  Certainly, 
It  would  make  possible  a  reduction  In  the 
enormous  and  costly  overall  defense  burdens 
which  were  assumed  In  Asian  waters  alter 
World  War  II  and  which,  two  decades  later, 
still  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  this  nation. 

To  sum  up.  then,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  adjustment  which  is  needed  in  policies 
respecting  China  is  to  make  crystal  clear  that 
this  government  does  not  anticipate,  much 
less  does  it  seek,  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Chinese  mainland.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  need  to  end  the  dlscrlmma- 
tlon  which  consigns  China  to  an  Inferior 
status  as  among  the  Communist  countries  in 
this  nations  policies  respecting  travel  and 
trade  Finallv.  it  ouijht  to  be  made  unequivo- 
cal that  we  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  meet 
with  Chinese  representatives— formally  or 
informallv  -in  order  to  consider  diiTerences 
between  China  and  the  United  States  over 
Viet  Nam  or  any  other  question  of  common 
concern.  ,  ,,  _^ 

Adjustments  of  this  kind  in  the  policies 
of  the  nation,  it  seems  to  me,  require  above 
all  else  a  fresh  perspective  We  need  to  see 
the  situation  In  Asia  as  it  is  today,  not 
as  it  at)peared  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
Himalaykn  upheaval  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion We  need  to  see  the  situation  not 
through  the  fog  of  an  old  and  stagnant  hos- 
tility but  in-the  light  of  the  enduring  inter- 
ests of   the.  United   States   in   the   Western 

Pacific.  ^       ,,,     ,„ 

In  this  context  we  will  better  be  able  to 
rind  appropriate  responses  at  appropriate 
times  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  Sino- 
u  s  relationship,  whether  they  have  to  do 
with  U  N  representation  or  diplomatic  recog- 
nition or  the  olTshore  islands  or  whatever. 
Without  prior  adjustment  in  perspective, 
however  to  seek  to  deal  definitively  with 
these  questions  would  be.  to  say  the  le.ast, 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  should  emphasize  before  concluding  that 
It  is  unlikelv  that  there  will  be  any  eager 
Chinese  respon.ses  to  initiatives  on  our  part. 
Nevertheless.  I  see  nothing  to  be  U-st  for 
this  nation  in  trving  to  move  along  the  lines 
which  have  been  suggested.  Chinese  intran- 
sigence is  no  U.-i-ni^e  for  American  intran- 
sigence. Our  stake  in  the  situation  in  the 
Western  Paeirii-  is  too  large  tor  that  sort  ot 
infantile  indulgence. 

I  see  great  relevance  in  thinking  deeply 
of  the  issues  -vhich  divide  China  and  the 
United  States  "o  see  If  they  can  be  recast 
in  new  and  uncluttered  molds  There  is  every 
reason,  especially  for  young  people,  to  ex- 
;-mlne  most  closelv  the  premises  of  policy 
regarding  China  which  were  enshrined  .u- 
most  two  decades  a«o.  The  tact  is  that  tae 
breakdown  m  Chmese-U  3.  relations  wa^  one 
0'"  the  great  tailures  oi  my  generation  and 
It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  its  full  repair 
shall  be'seeu  in  mv  lifetime.  The  pr.iblem. 
therefore,  will  :.iU  largely  to  you.  It  is  not 
a  particularly  happy  InHerltance,  but  there 
Is  reason  to  hope  that  It  may  fare  better  in 
vour  hands. 

"  Unlike  mv  generation,  you  know  more 
about  Asia,  "you  have  a  greater  awareness 
of  its  importance  to  this  nation  and  to  the 
world  In  1942.  four  months  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  example,  an  opinion  poll  found 
that  sixtv  percent  of  a  national  sample  of 
\merlcans  still  could  not  locate  either  China 
or  India  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world. 
Certainly  that  would  not  be  the  case  today. 
Furthermore,  vou  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence of  national  trauma  In  moving  abruptly 
from  an  era  marked  by  an  almost  fawning 
benevolence  toward  China  to  one  of  thor- 
ough disenchantment.  You  were  spared  the 
fierce  hostilities  which  rent  this  nation  in- 
ternally as  a  sense  of  warmth,  sympathy, 
and  security  regarding  China  gave  way  to 
feelings  of  revulsion,  hatred,  and  Insecurity. 
Your  Chinese  counterparts,  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today's  China— they  are  called  the 
"Heirs  of  the  Revolution"— have  a  similar 
gap  to  bridge  as  they  look  across  the  Pacific. 
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Your  generation  In  China,  too,  has  been 
contained  and  isolated,  and  its  view  of  the 
United  Stales  has  been  colored  with  the 
hates  of  another  time  It  has  had  no  contact 
with  you  or.  Indeed,  with  much  of  the  world 
outside  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  young  people 
have  grown  up  under  easier  conditions  than 
the  older  generation  of  Chinese  who  lived 
their  youth  in  vears  of  continuous  war  and 
revoluUon  It  may  be  that  they  can  face 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  greater 
equanimity  and  a.ssurance  than  has  been 
the  case  at  any  time  in  modern  Chinese 
hlstorv. 

I  urge  you  to  think  for  yourselves  about 
China '^I  urge  vou  to  approach,  with  a  new 
objectivity,  that  vast  nation,  with  Us  great 
population  of  industrious  and  intelligent 
people.  Bear  m  mind  that  the  peace  of  Asia 
anil  the  world  will  depend  on  China  as  much 
as  It  does  on  this  nation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  .my  other,  not  because  China  is  Commu- 
nist but  because  China  is  China— among 
the  largest  countries  in  the  world  and  the 
most  populous, 

Mao  Tse-Tung  remarked  in  an  Interview 
,several  years  ago  that  'future  events  would 
be  decided  bv  future  generations,"  Insofar 
as  his  words  involve  the  relationship  ot  this 
naiion  and  China,  whether  they  prove  to 
be  a  prophecy  of  doom  or  a  forecast  of  a 
happier  future  will  depend  not  so  much 
on  us,  the  'Old  China  Hands"  of  yesterday, 
but  on  you,  the  "New  American  Hands"  of 
tomorrow. 


COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL   ROLE    IN    ATOMIC    POWER 
PROGRAM      IS      ADVOCATED     BY 
SENATOR   RANDOLPH 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,   on 
Febi-uary  28.  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Morton  1  submitted 
a  resolution  to  establislr  a  select  com- 
mis.sion  to   undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  Government's  part 
in    the    atomic    energy    electric    power 
program. 

Enough  tune  has  passed  for  Senators 
to  at  least  begin  to  formulate  their  posi- 
tion on  what  to  do  about  this  resolution. 
For  my  part.  I  am  ready  to  vote  approval. 
I  believe  the  evidence  is  incontrovertible 
that  such  a  review  as  proposed  by  the 
resolution  is  needed  and  that  appoint- 
ment ol  a  commission  to  undertake  the 
i-eview — including  representatives  of  con- 
servationists, power  pi-oducers,  consum- 
ers, and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate— should  be  made  without  delay 
following  approval  of  the  resolution. 

The  nuclear  power  development  pro- 
gram is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us.  It  IS,  after  all.  a  creature  of  the 
Congress,  having  been  organized  with, 
passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1945.  Changing  conditions  in  world  and 
national  nuclear  development  warrant 
action  by  Congress  to  set  up  a  review 
of  the  approach  used  since  1945  and  to 
develop  rational  approaches  for  the 
future. 

Granted  that  our  Government  had  a 
particular  interest  in  encouraging  nu- 
clear power  development  a  score  of  years 
ago  does  that  interest  or  that  responsi- 
bility still  hold  today?  For  safety  meas- 
ures and  licensing  of  applicants  to  op- 
erate nuclear  powerplants,  the  answer 
undoubtedly  would  be  "Yes,"  but  as  to 
promotion  and  development  of  the  nu- 
clear power  industi-y.  in  which  our  Gov- 
ermnent  has  been  and  still  is  engaged, 
sei-ious  questions  c^.n  be  raised.  There  are 


many  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  fi-om 
many  distinguished  men.  Why  not  listen 
to  what  these  authorities  have  to  say, 
compile  their  opinions,  make  a  decision 
on  how  we  should  proceed  in  the  future, 
and  then  follow  that  course.  A  compre- 
hensive review  should  be  helpful. 

The  review  can  consider  that  many 
problems  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power 
development — with  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  it  and  on  safety.  With  regard 
to  safety.  Senator  Morton  aptly  pointed 
out  the  dangers  that  may  face  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  for  generations  to 
come  in  the  accumulation  of  radioactive, 
poisonous  nuclear  wastes  that  must  ac- 
company expanded  operation  of  nuclear 
plants.  I  do  not  question  the  concern 
and  care  exercised  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  licensing  these  plants.  I 
am  sure  the  Commission  members  and 
staff  are  as  careful  as  any  of  us  would 
be  in  checking  all  possible  recognizable 
hazards  and  in  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  to  limit  the  danger  and  the 
possibility  of  leakage  of  these  poisonous 
substances  as  much  as  is  himianly 
possible. 

But  so  serious  as  so  awesome  is  the 
prospect  of  seepage  of  nuclear  wastes  in- 
to the  outside  world  from  their  places  of 
storage  that  one  wonders  whether  we  in 
this  Congress— or  in  past  Cont'resses  that 
enacted  nuclear  power  development  leg- 
islation, or  in  Congresses  yet  to  come— 
possess  the  right  to  -amble  with  the  Na- 
tion's and  the  world's  future  and  safety 
by  continuing  a  program  in  which  such 
dangers  seem  inherent. 

But  Congress  undertook  that  responsi- 
bility years  ago,  when  much  less  was 
known  about  the  atom  and  its  peacetime 
dangers.  It  is  time  to  consider  and  decide 
what  shall  be  done  next. 

It  may  be  that  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion potentially  is  the  world's  i:reate.st  in- 
dustrial blessing— in  efficiency,  in  avoid- 
ance of  air  pollution,  and  eventually  in 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  producing 
electricity  for  our  mushrooming  power 
needs.  But  much  of  this  has  yet  to  be 
proven  and  demonstrated. 

In  the  past  2  years,  however,  orders  for 
nuclear  powerplants  have  risen  sharply 
in  number.  Can  it  be  that  the  utihties 
placing  these  plants  on  order  for  con- 
struction some  time  in  the  next  several 
years  are  going  too  fast?  Are  they  relying 
too  much  on  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidized development  and  promotion  that 
has  painted  a  bright  future  for  nuclear 
powerplants  but  has  not  yet  completely 
'  demonstrated  their  utility,  safety,  and 
economy? 

Even  should  nuclear  power  production 
prove  an  overwhelming  success  indus- 
trially and  economically,  there  remains 
the  question  of  the  possible  escape  of 
radioactive  poisons  that  are  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  and  therefore  must  be  stored 
miderground  with  utmost  caution  for 
centuries  to  come. 

Here  I  would  like  to  cite  the  service 
performed  by  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  shortcomings 
and  potential  hazards  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Mr.  Boyle  may  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing 'an  ax  to  grind"  against  nuclear 
power,  inasmuch  as  the  atom  projected 
into  the  future,  seems  to  be  becoming  a 


rival  to  coal  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. But  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  associates 
have  studied  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
with  diligence  and  concern,  as  his 
speeches  and  articles  demonstiate.  And, 
far  from  being  just  a  carping  critic  of 
the  atom  he  has  substantial  factual  data 
and  qualifications  as  a  basis  for  express- 
ing his  concern. 

But  in  addition  to  Mr.  Boyle,  there  are 
other  critics  of  the  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment programs.  They.  too.  warn  of 
the  hazards  that  appear  to  be  growing 
with  the  expansion  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  and  of  ways  in  which  many  people 
may  be  endangered.  They  pose  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  too  far  too 
fast  Thev  question  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding at  a  pace  beyond  that  called  for 
by  power  needs  when  other  fuels  for 
meeting  those  needs— such  as  abundant 
coal— are  available. 

The  economic  impact  of  a  healthy  coal 
industry  is  manifestly  clear.  Wages  paid 
in  the  production  and  transportation  of 
coal  in  West  Virginia  in  1966,  for  in- 
stance, amount  to  more  than  $334  mil- 
lion. Another  S298  million  were  spent 
that  year  to  maintain  operations,  and  a 
sum  of  almost  $43  million  were  paid  in 
taxes,  other  than  Federal  corporate  taxes. 
Thus,  for  the  year  1966  alone,  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  coal  con- 
tributed a  total  of  more  than  $675  mil- 
lion to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia, 
statewide  and  locally.  Employment  was 
provided  for  nearly  50,000  men.  Reserves 
of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  the  other 
coal-producing  States  are  large  enough, 
according  to  official  Government  esti- 
mates, to  last  for  1,500  years  at  present 
rates  of  usage.  . 

In  view  of  the  role  played  by  coal  in 
our  economy  and  in  view  of  its  vast  re- 
serves—compared to  the  small  stock  of 
uranium  for  nuclear  plants— I  sometimes 
wonder  why  we  in  Congress  have  not 
studied  more  carefully  the  nuclear  power 
development  program.  But  this  still  can 
be  done  comprehensively  by  a  special 
commission,  as  Senator  Morton  proposes. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  views 
of  a  few  of  the  men,  in  addition  to  UMWA 
President  Boyle,  who  have  spoken  and 
warned  of  what  we  may  be  facing  as  a 
consequence  of  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion. 

Edward  Teller,  in  a  paper  presented 
to  the  northeast  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society,  raised  some 
vital  questions  about  breeder  reactors. 
These  are  the  type  which,  it  is  hoped, 
some  day  will  produce  nuclear  fuel  over 
and  above  that  consumed,  a  process 
known  as  breeding. 

For  the  fast  breeder  to  work  in  its 
steady-state  breeding  condition,  says  Dr. 
Teller,  there  probably  will  be  needed  a 
half-ton  of  plutonium.  In  order  for  the 
process  to  work  in  a  sufficiently  large 
power-producing  unit  more  than  a  ton 
of  Plutonium  would  be  required,  said  Dr. 
Teller,  and  he  added: 

I  don't  like  the  hazard  involved. 

He  also  said : 

I  stiggested  that  nuclear  reactors  are  a 
blessing  because  they  are  clean.  They  are 
clean  as  long  as  they  function  as  planned, 
but  if  they  malfunction  in  a  massive  manner, 
which  can  happen  in  principle,  they  can  re- 
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lease  enough   fission  products   to  kill   a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people, 

I  mention  briefly,  inasmuch  as  Senator 
Morton  has  discussed  him  in  more  de- 
tail, another  expert  source  in  this  field— 
Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher,  who  drew  new  at- 
tention to  his  thoughts  in  the  Des  Voeux 
Memorial  Lecture  at  Blackpool,  Eng- 
land, last  October.  Although  an  econo- 
mist. Dr.  Schumacher  spoke  against  de- 
ciding to  build  nuclear  power  stations  on 
an  economic  basis  alone.  The  attention  of 
the  layman,  he  said,  has  been  captured 
by  the  atom  bomb,  although  there  is  a 
chance  it  never  may  be  used  again.  But, 
said  Dr.  Schumacher: 

The  daii£er  to  hum.inity  by  the  so-called 
peace;  ul  uses  of  atomic  energy  is  liardU  e\er 
mentioned 

Of  all  the  changes  "introduced  by  man 
into  the  household  of  nature, "  .said  Dr. 
Schumacher,  large-scale  nuclear  fission 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous  and 
profound.  As  a  result,  he  said: 

Ionizing  radiation  has  become  the  most  se- 
rious agent  of  pollution  of  the  environment 
.md  the  greatest  threat  to  man's  survival  on 
earth. 


Dr.  George  L.  Weil,  now  a  consultant 
to  industry  in  the  nuclear  field,  has  ex- 
perience dating  back  to  1942  when  he  was 
on  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi's  team  of  scientists 
which  achieved  the  first  sustained  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  an  addre.ss  before  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  last 
May,  Dr.  Weil  warned  that  inevitably,  as 
the  nuclear  industry  grows,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  potentially  lethal  radio- 
active wastes  to  store  and  more  and  more 
chance  of  an  accident.  And  he  questioned 
whether  one  can  equate  with  some  pos- 
sible economic  advantage  in  the  future 
the  risk  to  which  the  public  is  exposed  in 
the  accumulation  of  radioactive  wastes 
from  nuclear  plants. 

But  in  addition  to  pointing  to  possible 
hazards  posed  to  all  of  us  and  to  future 
generations  by  mounting  atomic  wastes. 
Dr.  Weil  offers  the  thought  that  perhaps 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  lost 
its  usefulness  as  a  promoter  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  energy.  It  is  time.  Dr.  Well 
says,  for  the  AEC  to  bow  out  of  the  com- 
mercial reactor  business — in  some  phases 
of  which  private  industry  is  advancing 
faster,  and  with  its  own  funds,  than  is 
the  Government  with  public  funds.  And 
it  is  time  too.  he  said,  for  Congress  to 
reevaluate  the  AEC's  objectives  and  pro- 
grams and  the  Government's  role  in  the 
entire  energy  spectrum. 

Here.  Dr.  Weil  spoke,  not  for  himself 
above,  but  for  many  others  among  us 
who  believe  that  a  new  congressional 
look  at  the  Government-subsidized  and 
costly  nuclear  power  development  pro- 
gram is  indicated.  We  do  not  set  our- 
selves up  as  authorities  in  the  field — but 
we  do  place  ourselves  in  the  role  of  ques- 
tioners. Where  is  there  a  better  place  to 
initiate  our  questions  than  in  Congress 
where  the  whole  program  began  and 
where  approximately  $2  billion  have  been 
appropriated  to  promote  nuclear  energy 
development? 

Our  questions,  naturally,  revolve 
aroimd  the  problems  of  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  these  times  of  na- 


tional budgetary  difficultie.?:  al.so,  around 
the  problem  of  atomic  waste  disposal,  and 
other  i.ssues.  What  are  some  of  these 
otner  i.ssues  or  problem.*-?  Thermal  i>ol- 
luiion.  for  one.  The  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  already  is  concerned  with  this 
pha.se.  and  a  subcommittee  has  begun  an 
investigation  Place  a  new  nuclear  power- 
plant  along  a  river  or  other  body  ot  water 
and  what  happens?  Hot  water  leleased 
bv  the  plant,  alter  having  been  utilized 
in  the  plant's  production  .scheme,  .so  heats 
the  livor  that  the  whole  cycle  ot  marine 
life  can  be  upset. 

This  could  possibly  destroy  whatever 
commercial  fishing  industry  exists  in  the 
area,  and  certainly  would  damage  pota- 
bility and  ruin  sport  flshim:  as  well.  As 
one  Interior  Department  exiiert  has 
put  it: 

Damage  is  done  to  the  whole  delicately 
balanced  ecology— of  which  the  aquatic  life 
is  an  important  .segment  and  a  part  of  the 
loiid   chain   lor   man   lumself. 

A  rule  of  thumb  in  the  nuclear  indus- 
try is  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  heat 
generated  by  a  nuclear  reactor  is  lost 
to  cooling  water. 

A  report  on  a  study  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
stated  that  nuclear  powerplants  waste 
2.5  units  of  heat  energy  for  each  equiv- 
alent unit  of  useful  energy  output.  The 
.study  report,  which  was  concerned  with 
water  pollution  problems  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, was  used  early  this  year  as  the  basis 
for  discussion  at  a  conference  in  Chi- 
cago called  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  involving  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  four  Mid- 
western States.  Needless  to  .say.  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  was  drawn  to  the 
threat  of  thermal  pollution,  or  overheat- 
ing of  lake  water,  posed  by  the  proposed 
construction  of  five  more  nuclear-fueled 
powerplants  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Another    problem    in   nuclear   energy 
development  that  must  be  considered  is 
the  scarcity   of   uranium,   the   fuel   for 
nuclear  fission  processes.  If  the  number 
of  nuclear  plants  is  to  continue  to  expand 
as  indicated  by  current  planning,  where 
is  all  the  uranium  fuel  to  come  from? 
True,   a  boom  in   uranium   prospecting 
has    occurred    in    the    Western    United 
States.  Claims  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands  have   been   staked   in   Wyoming, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Colorado.  But 
can   even   this  intensive   drive  for  new 
.sources  of  uranium  ore  meet  the  demand 
expected     from     fuel-hungry     nuclear 
plants  of  the  future?  In  addition,  ura- 
nium producers  are  complaining  about 
an  $8  per  pound  ceiling  placed  by  the 
AEC  on  enriched  uranium.  Thus,  if  ura- 
nium producers  do  not  find  it  profitable 
to  operate   under  such  conditions,   the 
stock  of  uranium  is  not  likely  to  grow, 
no  matter  what  the  uranium  prospectors 
find  in  their  probings  in  the  West.  If  a 
higher    price    Is    required    to    stimulate 
production  of  uranium,  then  the  whole 
range  of  economics  of  the  situation  will 
be  affected  and  nuclear  power  will  be 
more  costly  to  produce. 

But.  price  ceiling  difficulties  notwith- 
standing, it  appears  that  merely  finding 
a  sufficient  amount  of  uranium  for  fu- 
ture needs  is  not  very  hopeful.  Bearing 
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this  out  are  figures  presented  by  the 
Csmadian  Nuclear  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  conference  of  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  In  Chicago.  These  fig- 
ures showed  that  from  the  year  1973 
onward  the  annual  consumption  of  ura- 
nium throughout  the  non-Communist 
world  Will  exceed  production  and,  by 
1980,  there  will  be  a  foreseeable  shortage 
of  some  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  there 
be  importation  of  uranium  to  meet  nu- 
clear power  needs  for  fuel.  This  appears 
unwise  in  view  of  the  current  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
In  need  of  an  inflow,  rather  than  an  out- 
flow, of  dollars.  Since  we  already  are  im- 
porting foreign  residual  fuel  oil  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $600  million  a  year. 
Importation  of  uranium  could  only  add 
more  to  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

The  nuclear  energy  industry's  longer 
range  answer  to  the  uranium  shortage 
would  be  proliferation  of  breeder  reac- 
tors—that is.  the  type  of  reactor  which 
produces  fuel  on  its  own,  and  beyond  its 
own  needs:  But  how  far  away  Is  this  de- 
velcspment?  And  can  we  be  certain  that  it 
ever  will  be  developed  at  all?  The  West- 
Inghouse  Corp.  has  annoimced  that  it 
hopes  to  have  a  practical  fast  breeder  nu- 
clear reactor  ready  for  commercial  opera- 
tion in  the  early  1980's.  That  is  still  some 
time  off.  But  it  is.  by  the  way,  several 
years  ahead  of  the  target  date  of  our 
Government's  multimillion-dollar  re- 
search and  development  program  in  this 
same  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  AEG  is  concerned  with 
indications  that  the  "breeder"  of  the  fu- 
ture, if  It  ever  Is  developed,  may  be  much 
less  efficient  than  previously  envisioned. 
British  scientists  recently  came  up  with 
some  new  theories  of  reactor  physics 
which,  if  correct,  Indicate  the  breeder 
will  have  a  much  longer  "doubling  time" 
than  is  the  AEC  target.  Doubling  time  is 
the  time  it  will  take  a  breeder  reactor  to 
produce  as  much  plutonium  for  further 
nuclear  power  production  as  it  consumes 
of  its  original  fuel,  uranium.  Unless  the 
breeder  achieves  a  doubling  time  of  less 
than  10  to  15  years  it  cannot  do  very 
much  to  alleviate  the  growing  need  for 
discovery  of  increasing  amounts  of  ura- 
nium. The  AEC  says  it  will  take  2  or  3 
years  of  evaluation  to  determine  whether 
the  new  figures  produced  by  the  British 
are  correct.  If  the  figures  are  correct,  it 
■  would  appear  certain  that  utilities  will 
be  relying  heavily  on  coal-burning  power- 
plants  a  hundred  years  from  now\ 

Concerning  the  Westinghouse  effort  in 
the  breeder  reactor  field  and  the  com- 
pany's announcement  that  it  hopes  to 
have  a  breeder  ready  for  commercial  op- 
eration in  the  early  1980's.  it  would  seem 
that  a  new  Government  approach  is 
Imperative.  If  the  Westinghouse  plans 
really  are  on  the  road  to  success  in  an 
independently  developed  program,  the 
Government  should  step  out  of  the  nu- 
clear development  field  altogether  and 
leave  the  responsibility  for  further  devel- 
opment to  private  Industry,  operating  on 
Its  own  funds  rather  than  large  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  Again,  we  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Federal  Government 
abandon  safety  regiUation  or  licensing 
of  nuclear  plant  operations.  But  appro- 


priation of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  direct  development  and  promotion  of 
the  nuclear  power  industry  is  another 
matter. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  questions  that 
should  be  given  full  consideration  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  special  commission  to 
review  the  Government's  part  in  the  en- 
tire atomic  energy  development  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President,  it  is  timely  for  us  to 
establish  such  a  group.  To  delay  a  com- 
prehensive review  will  merely  permit  the 
situation  to  worsen  and  our  doubts  to 
deepen  concerning  the  fullest  future 
safety  and  the  best  economic  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 


THE  COURSE  OUR  COUNTRY  IS 
TAKING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  magazine  clipping  in 
my  mall  that  raises  provocative  ques- 
tions about  the  direction  our  country  is 
taking.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
We   Seem   To   Be   Turning   Otjr   Backs   on 

EVETRYTHINO    THAT    MADE    AMERICA    GREAT 

We  pamper  criminals  and  hamper  police, 
when  the  police  are  all  that  save  us  from 
anarchy. 

We  spend  billions  to  pay  people  not  to 
work— when  we  need  the  workers,  and  haven't 
got  the  billions. 

Devoted  men  in  uniform  spend  their  Uves, 
underpaid  and  In  jeopardy,  fighting  to  keep 
our  nation  safe.  Then,  for  political  advantage, 
we  sweep  aside  their  gravest  advice. 

Companies  which  provide  millions  of  the 
best-paying  Jobs  in  the  world  were  biillt  out 
of  profits  made  by  ambitious  men  who  plowed 
those  profits  back,  to  make  more.  Now  Gov- 
ernment and  unions  call  such  men  selfish, 
and  tax  and  destroy  the  profits  vltel  to 
tomorrow's  Jobs. 

We  spend  billions  to  get  to  the  moon,  for 
some  ridiculous  "prestige",  Instead  of  using 
those  billions  to  reduce  our  debt  and  make 
us  safe  and  solvent  again. 

For  voters  at  home  we  placate  oui  enemies 
abroad  and  attack  our  friends  (and  how  we 
need  those  friends ! ) . 

We  concentrate  more  and  more  power  In  a 
central  government  i  too  often  of  little 
people)  and  so  weaken  the  local  govem- 
inents— which  are  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom. 

We  spend  billions  for  foreign  aid  and  let 
prosperous  foreigners  who  owe  us  billions 
spend  our  money  to  deprive  us  of  our 
dangerously-needed  gold. 

Common  sense  used  to  be  the  outstanding^ 
trait  of  Americans.  In  Heaven's  name,  what 
has  happened  to  it? 

Warner  &  Swaset. 
Clevel-^nd. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A  U.S.  BASE 
BEING  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned at  what  seems  to  be  a  developing 
climate  of  opinion  sympathetic  to  a  more 
formal  involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Mediterranean  as  a  response  to  the 
spate  of  news  stories  that  have  discussed 
the  expanding  Soviet  naval  fleet  and  Its 
alleged  need  for  a  Mediterranean  base — 
specifically  one  in  Algeria  at  Mers-el- 
Kebir.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are 
two  reasons  why  the  Soviets  would  not 


seek  to  establish  a  base  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

First  of  all,  they  have  tried,  so  far  as  I 
can  tell,  to  stay  clear  of  being  dependent 
on  bases  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  is 
also  our  own  naval  practice  so  that,  in 
the  event  that  we  have  to  utilize  our 
naval  power,  we  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  third  country's  good  will  or  permis- 
sion. 

I  have  noticed,  too,  that  although  the 
Soviets  have  been  in  the  area  since  World 
War  n,  they  have  only  attempted  once 
to  set  up  a  single  base.  That  was  at  Al- 
bania, which  they  left  in  1961. 

There  is  a  second  reason,  however,  for 
the  Soviets  not  to  wish  to  have  a  base  in 
the  Mediterranean.  That  Is,  that  it  would 
directly  undercut  their  propaganda  con- 
cerning U.S.  colonial  bases  overseas.  We 
have  a  number  of  installations  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  one  which  might  be 
vulnerable  is  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in 
Libya.  As  we  know,  Libya  is  directly  ad- 
jacent to  Algeria  and  is  currently  subject 
to  considerable  pressure  from  Algeria, 
Egypt,  and  Syria.  Thus,  if  the  Soviets 
were  In  turn  to  utilize  Mers-el-Keblr  In 
Algeria,  not  only  would  their  propaganda 
against  foreign  colonial  bases  be  eroded, 
but  the  Libyan  Goverrmient  would  be 
given  a  specific  reason,  which  they  could 
use  to  demonstrate  to  their  own  people, 
why  Wheelus  should  be  kept  in  their 
country;  namely,  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
pressure  against  the  increased  Algerian 
strength  represented  by  the  Soviet  naval 
base. 

Consequently,  It  would  seem.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that,  despite  the  speculation   In 
the  newspapers  for  the  time  being,  the 
Soviets  neither  need  nor  desire  to  set  up 
a  formal  base.  This,  of  course,  would 
not  preclude  them  from  using  foreign  fa- 
cilities for  refueling  or  for  purposes  of 
showing  their  flag— as  we,  ourselves,  do. 
Accordingly,  I  would  hope  that  no  one 
will  utilize  the  current  speculation  with 
regard   to   the   Soviet   thriist   into   the 
Western  Mediterranean  as  a  rationale 
for  the  United  States  to  set  up  bases  In 
that  area  In  an  effort  to  beat  the  Soviets 
there.  Moreover,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would   be   cautious   about   letting   such 
speculation  be  utilized  as  a  further  rea- 
son for  the  United  States  to  Increase  Its 
foreign  aid  or  any  other  type  of  com- 
mitment  there.   We   at   this   time   are 
greatly  extended  all  over  the  world  and 
should  be  reluctant  to  take  on  any  other 
conmiitments,  except  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme national  emergency. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SDR  PLAN 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  has  been  more  adamant  than  I  in 
support  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  plan,  approved  last  weekend,  to 
create  a  new  international  monetary 
asset,  special  drawing  rights. 

I  believe  that  It  should  be  understood 
widely,  however,  that  SDR  are  not  a 
panacea  for  all  of  our  International 
monetary  problems.  The  creation  of 
"paper  gold"  should  be  viewed  as  merely 
an  Interim  step  in  the  demonetization  of 
gold,  a  move  which  temporarily  calmed 
troubled  waters,  but  which  does  nothing 
to  coimteract  the  deeply  rooted  difficul- 


ties emanating  from  a  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  fnis  morning  pointed  out 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  the  fixed  exchange 
rate  system,  there  must  be  some  "mech- 
anism to  accommodate  large  swings, 
swings  toward  both  surplus  and  deficits, 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments."  No 
such  accommodating  mechanism  exists 
now,  and  none  will  be  supplied  by  SDR. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation,  as  the  ex- 
cellent Post  editorial  says,  there  should 
be  no  illusions  about  the  limited  scope  of 
paper  gold.  Tliere  should  also  be  no  Il- 
lusions about  the  desperate  need  to  sub- 
ject our  adherence  to  monetary  gold  and 
the  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  to  the 
most  detailed  and  objective  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  SDR  Plan 

The  plan  to  create  Special  Drawing  Rights 
on  the  International  Monetary  Fund— "paper 
gold"— that  was  approved  last  weekend  by 
nine  of  the  ten  negotiating  countries  may  at 
some  time  in  the  future  contribute  to  the 
orderly  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  But  save  for  the  body  blow 
to  confidence  that  would  have  resulted  from  a 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  at  Stockholm, 
the  SDR  scheme  does  little  to  resolve  the  Im- 
mediate problem  which  centers  about  confi- 
dence In  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's 
most  wldelv  used  International  currency.  In- 
deed, In  the  light  of  history,  the  earlier  de- 
cision of  seven  countries  to  move  toward  the 
demonetization  of  gold  may  prove  more  Im- 
portant than  the  agreement  on  SDR. 

International  financial  Institutions  are  not 
immutable,  and  the  system  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  which  centers  about  the  dollar  as  a 
key  currency  is  hardly  an  exception.  It  grew 
out  of  exigencies  of  war  and  may  ultimately 
be  replaced.  But  If  It  Is  to  be  reserved— and 
with  the  exception  of  France  other  countries 
appear  committed  to  Its  preservation— there 
must  be  a  viable  mechanism  to  accommodate 
large  swings  toward  both  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits, in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  absence  of  such  an  accommodating 
mechanism  resulted  In  the  decline  of  dollar 
confidence  and  the  scramble  for  gold.  And 
unfortunatelv,  the  void  Is  not  likely  to  be 
filled  by  SDRs.  At  this  moment  arrangements 
are  in  force  under  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  borrow  nearly  S9.36  billion  from  foreign 
central  banks  in  the  event  that  other  cur- 
rencies are  needed  to  maintain  fixed  dollar 
exchange  rates.  Even  on  the  optimistic  as- 
.^umptlon  that  the  European  surplus  coun- 
tries would  permit  SDRs  to  be  created  at  the 
rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  the  effective  U.S. 
share  would  be  $350  million  per  year  accumu- 
lating to  $1.75  billion  by  the  fifth  year,  a 
fraction  of  what  is  now  made  available 
through  central  bank  credit  arrangements. 

Moreover,  in  winning  approval  for  the  SDR 
plan  the  United  States  made  concessions 
that  will  severely  limit  access  to  conventional 
IMF  credits,  drawing  rights  In  excess  of  a 
country's  gold  subscription  that  could  over- 
shadow the  SDRs  in  quantitative  Importance. 
Under  the  new  rules,  an  85  per  cent  weighted 
vote  will  be  required  for  access  to  credits  as 
well  as  for  raising  the  IMF  country  quotas. 
The  new  majority  rules  give  the  Common 
Market  countries  a  veto  If  they  vote  together; 
and  If  they  behave  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  It  will  be  difficult  to  expand  the 
IMF  facilities  in  line  with  the  growth  of 
world  trade. 

The  SDR  agreement  Is  not  likely  to  be  acti- 
vated before  the  end  of  1969  and  It  Is  possible 


that  events  may  by  then  nullify  the  objec- 
tions raised  here.  A  sharp  and  disruptive 
swing  toward  a  US  payments  surplus  may 
cause  the  creditor  countries  to  view  mone- 
tary pollcv  in  a  different  light  Congress,  in 
the'  interim,  has  little  choice  but  to  approve 
the  SDR  scheme.  Under  the  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  probably  the  best  agree- 
ment that  could  be  negotiated  But  there 
should  be  no  illusions  about  Its  limited 
scope. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  HEROIC 

ACT  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  a  small,  but  perhaps  significant, 
step  closer  to  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  conviction  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  heroic  and  selfiess  de- 
cision last  Sunday  will  earn  him  the 
deepest  respect  of  the  American  people. 
As  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  noted 
in  a  recent  column:  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
answered  the  question  raised  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  a  way  it  has  never  been 
answered  before. 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  Instead  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  answered  that 
question  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
As  Mr.  Drummond  said: 
LBJ  has  done  his  part— to  the  orlm  and 
overfiowlng.  ...  He   has   put   the   cause   of 
peace  above  the  cause  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
We  must  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  will  find  a 
wav  now  to  keep  the  momentum   for 
peace    going.    We    must    support    these 
efforts  and  join  with  the  President  in 
the  prayerful  hope  that  Hanoi  will  take 
the  next,  necessary  step  to  get  negotia- 
tions started. 

The  position  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Government  is  abundantly  clear.  We 
want  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  And 
we  shall  make  every  human  effort  to 
attain  this  precious  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  provocative  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,   Apr.  3.   1S68] 
J.  F.  K.'s  iNAUGrp-AL  Question  Answered  in 
Cause  of  Peace 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond  1 
It  was  John  F.  Kennedy   who  asked   the 
question  which  Lvndon  B.  Johnson  has  now 
answered  as  It  has  never  been  answered  be- 
On   the   day   he   became   President,   John 
Kennedy  enjoined  us  to:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

It  Is  a  stirring,  galvanic  example  Mr.  John- 
son has  given  by  putting  national  unity 
ahead  of  his  ambition  to  be  vindicated  at 
the  polls  and  by  removing  partisan  liabili- 
ties from  his  pursuit  of  an  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

But  It  is  also  a  demanding  example.  What 
will  be  the  answer  of  other  political  leaders. 
Democratic  and  Republican?  What  will  they 
•do  for  their  countrv?"  How  will  they  match 
the  President's  lead  to  restore  "the  unity  of 
our  people"  at  a  time  when  peace  In  Vietnam 
mav  be  within  reach? 

LBJ  has  done  his  part^-to  the  brim  and 
overflowing. 

He  has  unilaterally  deescalated  the  war  by 
stopping    the    bombardment   north    of    the 


DMZ  and  has  thus  said  to  his  Vietnam  cri- 
tics: -We'll  try  it  your  way." 

He  has  removed  himself  as  the  focus  and 
magnet  of  divisive  factions  and  lorces  In  the 
Nation  is  an  act  of  political  selllessness  un- 
exceeded  in  American  political  history. 

But  Mr  Johnson's  bold  and  cleansing  act 
needs  more  than  admiring  endorsements  ..nd 
polite  appreciation 

I  do  not  suggest  that  anyone  else  get  out 
of  tJie  presidential  race:  we've  had  enough 
of  ih.it,  loo  much,  perhaps.  Hie  question 
now  IS  whether  Senators  McCarth\  and  Ken- 
nedy. Vice  President  Humphrey,  Richard 
Nixon,  and  pos.=ilbU  newcniers  will  conduct 
their  p.MUic.11  ciunpaigns  in  a  manner  to  help 
unify  the  Nation  so  that  Mr.  Johnson's  rlsk- 
ful  initiative  to  get  Hanoi  to  talk  peace  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  success. 

As  long  as  the  American  people  comprise 
a  "house  divided  against  Itself"  over  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  search  for  peace 
in  Vietnam,  Hanoi  has  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  war  was  going  to  be  won 
for  them  In  the  United  States.  It  has  had 
good  reason  to  reject  negotiation  as  long  as 
the  American  people  showed  mounting  evi- 
dence of  division. 

But  now  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  moved  to 
de-escalate  the  war,  the  one  most  needed 
ingredient  to  strength  the  President's  peace 
initiative  is  visible  evidence  by  his  critics— 
which  Hanoi  cannot  mistake — that  the  Presl- 
dent  Is  speaking  for  a  united  and  steadfast 
people 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  tne 
past  critics  of  President  Johnson— McCarthy, 
Kennedv,  Nixon,  Romney,  Fulbrlpht,  Morse, 
or  anyone  else — should  pretend  that  they 
are  admirers  of  the  President 

But  If  they  are  half  as  Felfiess  .is  Mr  John- 
son has  proved  to  be.  they  will  now  help 
reunlfv  the  Nation  so  that  North  Vietnam 
will  know  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can peace  Initiative  is  an  act  of  strength,  not 
of  weakness,  .md  that  to  reject  it  wlU  be  im- 
prudent in  the  extreme. 

The  ftr!-t  response  from  Kennedy.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  others  is  mcst  encouraging.  They 
appreciate  the  magnamlty  and  momen- 
tousness  of  Mr  Johnson's  action  and  they  un- 
doubtedlv  sense  that  the  prcat  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  want  anyone's  political 
ambitions  to  mar  It. 

Hanoi  mav  still  reject  It,  Hanoi  may  still 
believe  ih.it  ronqupst  of  South  Vietnam  on 
the  battlefield  is  attainable  and  that  it  can 
continue  to  relv  on  disunity  within  the 
United  States  so  that  it  won't  have  to  neeo- 
tlr<te 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  the  po- 
litical opponents  of  the  President  can  con- 
tribute immeasurflblv  to  the  success  of  his 
peace  Initiative  And  the  President  is  asking 
and  win  be  getting  no  political  advantage  for 
himself  That  Is  the  vital  asset  of  having 
removed  himself  from  presidential  politics 
He  has  put  the  cause  of  peace  above  the  cause 
of  Lvndon  Johnson, 


THE  SMITHSONIAN'S  RITE  OF 
SPRING  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  mu.<5eums 
ideallv  serve  not  as  mere  depositories  for 
the  relics  of  cUillzatlon.  but  as  active 
institutions  that  reach  out  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  people.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  kind  of  activity  was  the  Rite  of 
Spring,  sponsored  this  pa.st  weekend  on 
the  Mall,  in  Washington,  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Smithsonian.  I  commend  the 
Institution  and  Its  able  Secretary,  Mr. 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  for  this  Imaginative  use 
of  the  Smithsonian's  resources.  The 
Washington  Post,  In  an  April  2  editorial. 
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described  the  Rite  of  Spring  as  a  -glori- 
ous success." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  f ollo'.vs 

Rite  of  Spuing 
The-e  m.tv  have  been  more  delightful 
DUce.'  U-r  parents  and  their  children  last 
week<...d  than  on  the  Mall,  but  surely  there 
wer-  not  manv  of  them.  With  a  merry-?o- 
round  to  ride  on,  a  puppet  show  to  watch,  a 
dlnos.a.r  to  slide  on.  a  biR  balloon  ^  g'J^'P 
in  the  air  under,  and  thousands  of  little 
baUo<Mis  to  hold  light  to,  children  ot  all 
ages  romped  :n  the  hUn  and  lounged  on  the 

^"^'irwa-  just  one  more  indication  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  dropped  that 
old  red  brick  image  it  once  had  and  is  play- 
ine  .1  significant  role  in  making  the  city 
vibrant  as  well  as  monumental.  With  the  aid 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Smith- 
sonians  Rite  of  Spring  was  a  glorious  suc- 
cess The  Mill  was  alive  and  exciting  and  pro- 
vided for  one  brief  moment,  a  sense  of  joy 
and  serenity  in  a  city  and  a  world  torn  by 
strife  and  dissension. 


UNITED  COUNCIL  OF  WISCONSIN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 
GOVERNMENTS  RESOLUTION  ON 
DRAFT  POLICY 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  students 
in  Wisconsin  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  administration  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  They  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  Hershey  memorandum 
which  recommends  the  reclassification  of 
students  who  participate  in  certain 
illegal  activities.  Accordingly,  at  the  re- 
cent United  Council  o:  Wisconsin  State 
University  Student  Government's  meet- 
ing, a  seminar  was  held  to  discuss  the 
various  student  positions  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

The  student  representatives  at  this 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  worthy  of  the 
Senate's  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution.  General  Her- 
shey's  memorandum,  and  the  letter  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WISCONSIN  State  University, 

Superior.  Wis..  March  18,  1968. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  recent  United  Council  of 
Wisconsin  State  University  Student  Govern- 
ments meeting,  the  seminar  on  the  "Hershey 
Memorandum"  passed  the  enclosed  reso  u- 
tlon  I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes to  give  vou  an  idea  of  how  the  course  oi 
discussion  led  up  to  the  resolution. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations  in 
this  resolution  will  be  considered  as  seriously 
as  General  Hershev's  recommended  policy 
concerning  the  reclassification  of  students 
who  participate  in  illegal  activities. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  concern- 
ing the  resolution  or  the  seminar,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Respectfully, 

Glenn  A.  Brazelton. 


Hersheys  Draft  Memorandum 

The  seminar  was  called  to  order  at  3:25  by 

Mr    Glenn  Brazelton  of   WSU-Superlor  and 

began    with    a    general    statement    by    each 

school    stating   Its   general    attitude   toward 


Director  Hershev  s  draft  memo  The  .seminar 
trrived  at  several  points  with  a  discussion 
following  and  leaduii?  to  another  point  of 
interest  In  the  approximate  order  of  their 
discussion,  the  following  points  o:  questions 
were  r.tised 

1  Quickly  to  :surlace  was  the  question:  is 
.1    determent    a    right    or   a   privilege'.' 

In  1967  Congre.ss  deemed  a  deferment  to 
be  not  only  a  privilege  but  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  a  student  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation Now  the  Hershev  memo  supplants  the 
previous  Congressional  decision  considering 
It  a  privilege  onlv  to  be  retained  if  the  stu- 
dent lives  up  to  his  part  Of  the  bargain. 
He  must  study  and  not  demonstrate.  Im- 
plied is  that  i<ood  :^tudents  do  not  dissent 
nor  demonstrate. 

■)  tlrowing  from  this  discussion  was  a 
qu~estion  about  the  term.  National  Interest 
\Vhat  exartlv  is  in  the  National  Interest? 
Oshkosh  stated  that  an  academic  defer- 
ment Is  in  the  national  interest  more  so 
than  being  in  the  armed  services  There 
was  general  agreement  with  this  opinion. 
Peaceful  dissension  was  al.so  considered  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  Mentioned  were  two 
peaceful  demonstrations  ,it  River  Palls  and 
PI  ittPviUe  upon  appearance  of  Dow  Chemi- 
cal recruiters  On  the  other  hand,  violent  dis- 
sension, such  as  that  which  appeared  at  the 
Madison  campus,  was  generally  considered 
not  to  be  in  the  National  Interest,  but  the 
seminar  voiced  disapproval  to  the  policy  of 
retracting  deferments  from  students  Involved 
in  unorderlv  demon.strations  This  led  to  the 
lengthv  discussion  of  the  following  point. 

3    Should   the  draft   be  used  by  the  local 
board   as   a    punishment    lor   demonstrators? 
The   results  of  .m   informal  poll  of  every- 
one pre--ent  showed  that  the  majority  agreed 
t>vit   dutv   in   the   ,irmed  services  is,  though 
snould   not   be  used,  as  ,i  punishment.  This 
not  onlv   introduces   Into   the  service   those 
who    are    against    the    system,    but    also    at- 
taches to  It  the  title  of  punishment  for  law- 
breakers. ,  ,  ^ 
.^Iso  during  the  discussion  of  punishment, 
two  other  issues  were  covered    One.  that  this 
form  of  punlshinent  is  a  socially  dlscnminat- 
ing  kind   The  reclassification  to  lA  is  a  pun- 
ishment unique  to  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  24    Dr    Spock    for  example,  and  per- 
sons of  lY  standing  certainly  do  not  receive 
the  punishment  of  being  reclassified  lA.  The 
other  issue  w;is  that  demonstrators  are  pun- 
ished   twice.    Once    by    the    court    and    then 
again  bv  Mr   Hershev.  It  was  also  noted  that 
we  can  be  punished  three  times  through  ad- 
ditional   action    under   the    present    Student 
Conduct  Code  During  this  discussion  of  pun- 
ishment, the  major  objection  to  the  Hersney 
memo  was  voiced.  It  follows  In  point  4. 

4  Why  should  the  question  of  guilt  and 
settlement  of  punishment  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  board? 

In  'his  .uea,  most  agreed  with  River  Falls 
that  there  is  too  much  power  given  to  the 
local  boards  where  all  evidence  may  not  be 
available  and  an  objective  opinion  is  almc^t 
impossible  The  seminar  group  agreed  with 
superior  and  Stevens  Point  that  questions 
of  guilt  and  punishment  should  be  left  to 
the  courts.  However,  there  was  some  dissent 
from  stout  and  Platteville  representatives 
because  the  memo  quite  clearly  stated  that 
obstruction  to  selective  service  is  a  basis  for 
reclassification  and  the  student  knows  this 
in  advance. 

The    chair    now    channeled    discussion    .o 
answering    the   question,    what    can    we   do? 
First   stated   was    the   action    taken    by    the 
Stevens   Point   Student   Senate.    A   bill   was 
passed   which   disapproved  of   the  draft  sys- 
tem    prohibited    military    recruitment,    and 
made   provision   for  letters  stating  such   be 
sent  to  Director  Hershey  and  President  John- 
son  Later,  after  a  student  vote,  a  similar  bill 
was  passed,  but  deleted   the  Prohibition   of 
militarv     recruiters     on     campus.     Oshkosh 
stated  that  the  following  four  points  at  least 
should  be  included  In  any  resolution  passed 
bv  this  seminar: 


1  The  replacement  as  a  Judge  the  local 
board  bv  a  court  of  law 

2  A  provision  that  students  do  not  re- 
ceive the  special  punishment  of  reclassifica- 
tion 

3  A  demand  for  uniformity  in  reclassifi- 
cation, whereby  criminal  acts  as  well  as  dem- 
onstrating receive  just  punishment. 

4.  A  definition  of  what  is  illegal  and  could 
be  a  basis  for  reclassification 

Since  time  was  growing  short,  it  was  de- 
cided to  meet  informally  to  decide  measures 
to  be  included  in  any  resolution  so  the  next 
meeting  would  be  facilitated. 

\  motion  to  adjourn  by  Tom  Culbert  was 
approved  and  the  chairman  adjourned  the 
meeting  at  4:45. 
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A    Resolution 
Wheieas   General   Hershey   has  .>-een   fit   to 
recommend  that  students  who  particip.Ue  in 
illegal  demonstrations  be  reclassified,  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  threat  of  re- 
classifications is  being  used  in  a  punitive 
manner  bv  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Whereas  we  feel  that  any  body  being  re- 
classified under  the  terms  of  this  memoran- 
dum is  being  punished  without  due  proc- 
ess, and 

Whereas  it  is'the  duty  of  the  courts,  and 
only  the  courts,  to  determine  the  legality  of 
an  individuars  activities. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  United 
Council  of  Wisconsin  State  University  Stu- 
dent Governments  go  on  record  as  strongly 
opposing  the   'Hershey  Memorandum",  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
Council  of  Wisconsin  State  Unl\ersity  Stu- 
dent Governments  urge  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  reevaluate  us  present  recom- 
mended policy  as  stipulated  in  the  'Hershey 
Memorandum  "  of  October  26,  1967. 


DICKEY -LINCOLN      POWER      PROJ- 
ECT—RESOLUTION     OP      PROVI- 
DENCE. R.I„  CITY  COUNCIL 
Mr   PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  Resolution  No. 
140    of    the    Providence    City    Council, 
dated  March  25,  1968.  memorializing  the 
Rhode   Island   congressional   delegation 
to  support  the  so-called  Dickey-Lincoln 
power  project  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

This  imaginative  project  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  citizens  of  my  State, 
which  has  for  so  long  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  it  comes  to  the  high 
cost  of  electric  power,  I  do  hope  that 
this  expression  of  concern  and  support 
by  the  Providence  City  Council  will  not 
go  unheeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
.lution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
'record,  as  follows: 

resolution  of  the  city  council  140 

(Approved  Mar,  25.  1968) 
Whereas,  it  Is  the  contention  of  Pro- 
ponents of  the  ••Dickey-Linco  n  Public 
Power  Project",  proposed  to  be  located  in 
The  State 'of  Maine,  that  New  Englanders 
are  charged  and  are  paying  up  to  one  third 
more  in  the  rate  for  electrical  power  than 
consumers  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 
and  in  fear  of  competition,  utility  companies 
in  New  England,  are  blocking  the  Proposed 
project,  to  the  apparent  detriment  of  the 
consumers  In  the  New  England  area^  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  Labor  Council. 
representing  more  than  850,000  members,  is 
campaigning  for  congressional  appro^al  oi 
federal  funds  for  this  project 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  oi 
Rhode    Island    are    hereby    memorialized    to 


endorse  and  support  the  campaign  for  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  "Dickey-Lincoln  Public 
Power  Project",  which  Is  proposed  to  be 
located  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  will  be 
of  benefit  to  all  other  New  England  State 
consumers,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  upon  the  adop- 
tion and  approval  of  this  Resolution,  the 
City  Clerk  is  directed  to  transmit  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  a  duly  certified  copy. 

Attest: 

Vincent  Vespia. 

Citv  Clerk. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SAUGUS  IRON 
WORKS  AS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  extended  and  often  com- 
plicated debate  on  the  tax  bill  last  week 
unfortunately  overshadowed  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  which  I  am 
pleased  to  note  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I  refer  to  the  final  passage  of  a  bill 
which  establishes  the  Saugus  Iron  Works 
as  a  National  Historic  Site  in  my  State 
of  Massachusetts,  a  bill  which  now 
awaits  the  President's  signature. 

The  Saugus  Iron  Works  are  located 
about  10  miles  north  of  Boston  along  the 
Saugus  River.  They  are  largely  a  recon- 
struction, on  the  original  foundations,  of 
the  first  integrated  iron  works  to  operate 
in  the  United  States.  The  works  were  in 
actual  operation  from  1648  to  1670  and 
produced  the  first  metal  implements  for 
use  by  the  early  colonists. 

The  original  Saugus  Iron  Works,  as 
reconstructed  today,  consisted  of  a  blast 
furnace,  forge,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill. 
and  other  equipment  which  was  operated 
by  water  power.  The  six  water  wheels 
which  furnished  the  necessary  power  are 
still  in  place  and  in  operating  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  works  themselves, 
the  ironma-ster's  house — an  interesting 
example  of  early  17th  century  American 
architecture — is  still  standing  and  open 
to  public  inspection.  The  site  also  has  a 
temporary  museum  which  now  cin  be 
expanded. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  proud  to  sponsor 
legislation  on  the  Saugus  Iron  Woi'ks  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  For  ^^everal 
years  I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  with  civic-minded  in- 
dividuals who  were  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  should  be 
preserved  for  this  and  future  generations 
to  visit. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  especially  the 
contribution  that  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
J,  Sanger  Attwill,  president  of  the  First 
Iron  Works  AssociPtion.  Inc..  who  has 
dev^fd  ,so  much  time  to  improvement 
aMd  (development  of  the  Saugus  Iron 
Works  and  who  was  ,so  helpful  in  the 
.successful  effort  to  establish  it  as  a  na- 
tional site. 

Through  the  years,  all  members  of  the 
First  Iron  Works  Association  have  in- 
vested time  and  cao'tql  to  maintain  the 
works,  and  without  their  interest,  the 
site  which  we  recognize  today  would  not 
have  been  preserved. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Instifjte  were  also  extreme'.y 
helpful,  and  I  might  point  out  that  res- 
toration and  reconstruction  of  the  Sau- 


gus Iron  Works  was  accomplished  origi- 
nally through  contributions  of  clo.se  lo 
$1.5  milhon  by  the  American  lion  &  Steel 
Institute. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  the  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Saugus  realized  the  need 
to  maintain  the  iron  works  and  pa,ssed 
a  resolution  .supporting  our  Federal  leg- 
islation at  a  town  meeting  1  year  ago. 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  has  a 
rich  cultural  and  social  heritage  which 
we  should  vigorously  j^reserve.  For  un- 
derstanding of  our  past  heritage  makes 
us  more  interesting  and  productive  citi- 
zens today  and  in  the  future. 

The  Saugus  Iron  Works  represent  a 
page  out  of  the  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  They  are  the  first  in- 
tegrated iron  works  in  this  country  and 
were  in  operation  way  back  in  the  mid- 
dle 1600s. 

The  community  of  Saugus  and  other 
civic  leaders  have  long  realized  the 
uniqueness  of  these  works.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
also  recognizes  their  hi.^toric  importance. 

It  is  appropriate  indeed  that  the  Sau- 
gus Iron  Works  should  be  established  as 
a  National  Historic  Site.  And  let  me  add 
that  I  certainly  would  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, along  with  other  vis'tors  wlio 
might  be  in  Massachusetts,  to  stop  off  lor 
a  fa.scinating  vi,sit  to  this  new  Nat'onal 
Historic  Site, 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  E  BENOIT 
TO  BE  POSTMASTER  OF  EAST 
GREENWICH,     R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
urce  Senators  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Benoit  to  be  postmaster  of  East  Green- 
wich. R.I. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Benoit  for  many 
years  and  regard  him  as  a  good  friend. 
Bob  Benoit  has  been  very  active  in  civic 
affairs  in  the  community  and  is  highly 
respected  throughout  the  State.  He  is 
piesently  the  actina  postma.ster  and  has 
served  in  this  jjo.sition  with  integrity  and 
propriety. 

I  can  personally  vouch  for  him  I  know 
that  his  appointment  as  postma.ster 
would  be  a  credit  to  our  postal  system. 


S     3234    NEEDED    TO    STOP    SLUM- 
LORD'S ABUSE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  on  Tuesday  that  I  would  com- 
ment on  .some  of  the  specific  abuses  un- 
covered by  Chris  Lecos  and  Richard  C. 
Vonier.  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  which 
would  be  alleviated  by  the  passage  of 
S.  3234  But  before  doing  so,  I  think  I 
should  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
vast  maiority  of  landlords  in  Milwaukee 
are  not  what  we  would  consider  ,slum- 
lords.  They  do  care  for  their  property, 
and  they  do  try  to  keep  it  in  good  re- 
pair. We  must  a],so  understand  that 
many  of  the  problems  faced  in  main- 
tainins  low  rental  property  are  caused 
bv  tenants. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  that,  there  are 
still  far  too  many  'landlords— men  and 
women,  whites  and  Necroes— who  buy 
P'-operty  cheap  and  milk  it  for  its  rents 
and  income  tax  deductions  while  neclect- 


ing  as  many  needed  repairs  as  possible." 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  crackina  down 
on  slumlords  by  intensifying  the  housing 
code  enforcements  of  the  health  and 
building  departments  and  the  courts  are 
cooperating  by  levying;  heavier  fines 
against  housing  code  violators,  but  the 
slumlords  continue  to  hide  laree  profits 
from  taxation  under  the  umbiella  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  allowed  land- 
lords under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
S.  3234  would  allow  landlords  who 
maintained  their  property  to  retain  this 
tax  advantage  but  would  prevent  slum- 
lords, who  did  not  spend  the  money  nec- 
essary to  maintain  their  property,  from 
getting  a  tax  benefit. 

Lecos  and  Vonier  lound  that — 
The  heart  of  the  inner  core  where  housing 
conditions  and  slums  are  worst,  has  the  high- 
r.st.  conoentratliiii  of  .ibsent^e  .iwnprs 
I  which  1  has  contributed  to  the  areas  de- 
terioration because  the  .tbsentee  owner  Is 
irequently  le.ss  inclined  than  a  m.in  in  his 
own  home  to  give  property  careful  m.iuite- 
n.nice 

Although  many  of  the  landlords  tried 
10  keep  their  iJi-oiXMlies  in  good  repair, 
many  of  the  landlords,  the  .•slumlords, 
took  many  months  to  correct  defects 
after  they  had  been  cited  by  the  iiealth 
or  building  departments.  They  took  this 
time  despite  the  lact  that  the  law  pro- 
vides only  30  days  in  which  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  They  could  do  this  be- 
cau.se  overworked  instjectors  could  not 
make  the  necessary  checks  and  the  over- 
crowded court  dockets  prevented  quick 
judicial  action. 

Most  of  the  money  l)eing  made  from 
the  slum  proiierties  studied  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Jouinal  went  into  the  pockets  of 
a  few  larae  proper! v  owners  Ti.ese  men 
are  .^o  widely  known  that  officials  of  the 
city  health  and  building  inspection  de- 
partments who  are  responsible  for  en- 
lorcing  the  Milwaukee  housinu  and 
building  codes  iffer  to  them  by  their 
first  name.  These  large,  absentee  owners 
are  precisely  the  ones  who  benefit  most 
Irom  the  depreciation  deduction  pro- 
dded by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  By 
\arious  means  they  are  able  to  liide  laree 
profits  from  taxation.  They  are  also  the 
ones  with  the  knowledge  and  money  lo 
iiire  lawyers  so  tliat  they  can  delay  court 
action  as  long  as  possible  and  can  iM-esent 
as  strong  a  ca.se  as  they  jxissiblv  can  so 
that  when  they  are  finally  convicted, 
they  will  receive  a  minimal  fine  But 
these  are  also  i^reciselv  the  person-;  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  make  necessary 
repairs  if  they  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  depreciation  deduction 

Tlic  pas.sage  of  S.  3234  will  hit  at  the 
l^ersons  who  make  the  most  mon«v  from 
slum  Mroperties.  benefit  the  most  from 
the  det:reciation  deduction  and  who  are 
most  capable  of  making  the  necessary 
reoairs  No  longer  would  they  be  able  to 
laugh  at  liousmg  and  building  code  r-n- 
forcement  efforts  while  walking  to  the 
bank  with  their  large  profits.  Let  us  act 
no'.v.  before  it  is  too  lat*. 


A  MALAYSIAN  VIEW  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  the  wnke 
of  the  reports  about  i:o~siblc  oeace  t^iks 
or,  to  be  more  preci.se.  talks  about  having 
Ijeace  negotiations,  it  is  important  that 
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we  keep  our  perspective  on  the  Vietnam 
Issue  and  remember  that  an  end  to  hos- 
UUtles  alone  will  not  suffice  as  an  answer 
With  peace  must  come  assurances  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Vlet- 
cong  aUies  wUl  stop  doing  what  they  are 
dotaK— trying  to  take  control  of  the 
RouUi.  The  importance  of  this  is  Pointed 
up  by  the  recent  comments  of  Prime 
Minister  Tunku  Abul  Rahman,  of  Ma- 
laysia, who  told  visiting  newsmen  re- 
cently that  a  North  Vietnamese  take- 
S  would  spell   doom   for   Southeast 

Ac!  a 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  com- 
menting about  the  Malaysian  view  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  ^  f^^„i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows:. 

(Prom  the  AJVashlngton  Post,   Apr.  3.   19681 
A  Malaysian  View 

A  cry  of  anguish  from  Malaysia  surely  will 
jolt  thoughtful  Americans  who  have  a  pa- 
rochial and  lD5Ular  preoccupation  with  Soutb 
Vietnam  as  &  situation  apart  from  the  rest 

°'^reXir/^Vuthdul  Rahman  la.t 

7^^  irrn^Ss^^h^rrrtrvS^^^^^^^ 

takeover  would  spell  doom  for  Southeast 
Aala.  He  said:  "If  the  Americans  for  some 
reason  decided  to  give  up  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  North  decided  to  take  over  the 
South,  then  It  will  be  the  end  of  "^  ^  L 

Not  many  In  the  United  States  are  talking 
about  ]ust  ••giving  up"  In  South  V_^tnam 
and  fewer  are  advocating  openly  a  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  takeover.  But  whether 
the  Premier's  fears  are  Justified  or  not.  they 
make  !t  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  crisis 
that  will  affect  and  Influence  the  fate  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
perhaps  of  all  South  Asia. 

The  Premlei.  m  case  of  American  with- 
drawal, foresees  trouble  In  Malaysia  and  In 
Thailand.  And  he  grimly  conceives  of  the  war 
as  arraying  the  Soviet  Union  ^^^  China 
against  the  United  States  and  the  West  This 
may  be  putting  the  Vietnam  crisis  In  Its 
most  apocalyptic  frame,  but  "  Is  a  South- 
east Asian  view  that  cannot  be  lightly  dls- 

'"Nelther  can  anyone  lightly  dismiss  the 
Premier's  thoughtful  conclusion  that  a  Com- 
munist-non  Communist  South  Vietnam  gov- 
ernment will  not  work.  He  has  had  as  much 
experience  with  Asian  communism  as  any 
statesman  in  the  region  and  his  credentials 
as  an  interpreter  of  both  Asian  communism 
and  the  reactions  of  Asians  to  it  are  pretty 

If  S  iUth  Vietnam  does  Indeed  have  the 
larger  significance  that  the  Tunku  gives  It, 
two  broad  conclusions  logically  derive  from 
his  views.  One  is  that  the  resistance  to  a 
North  Vietnamese  takeover  deserves  a  lot 
more  support  from  the  rest  of  South  Asia 
than  It  has  had.  The  second  Is  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  probably  lies  outside  the  im- 
mediate theater  of  confiict  in  Vietnam  in  a 
broader  world-wide  or  regional  Asian  accom- 
modation. 

BERSERK  GUNMAN  KILLS  SEX 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  not  every 
man  who  has  crossed  the  border  of  sanity 
into  the  blind  madness  that  ends  in  mass 
killings  has  his  deeds  so  widely  told  that 
the  public  actually  knows  he  took  his 
gun,  shot  to  death  a  half  dozen  imagmed 
enemies,  and  wounded  a  couple  or  three 
more. 


Only  mass  killers  in  the  league  of 
Charles  Joseph  Whitman  of  the  Austin 
Tower,  or  Howard  Unruh  of  Camden, 
N  J  infamy  really  command  enough  at- 
tention to  fan  public  interest  into  doing 
something  about  madmen,  known  crim- 
inals, juveniles,  narcotic  addicts,  and 
others  having  unlimited  access  to  an  un- 
limited arsenal. 

And  that  still  small  flame  of  legitimate 
interest  in  public  safety,  that  wholesome 
demand  for  sane  firearms  laws  is  quickly 
immersed,  and  quieted  by  a  flood  of  criti- 
cism unleashed  by  sportsmen  groups, 
trade  associations,  and  others  beholden 
to  private  firearms  Interests. 

There  was  a  mass  killing  in  Ironwood, 
Mich  .  on  March  17.  according  to  a  story 
on  page  15  of  a  local  paper,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  March  18.  1968. 

This  is  a  stor>'  of  six  persons  who  were 
shot  to  death  and  three  others  who  were 
critically  wounded  by  a  "frenzied  man" 
who  roamed  this  Upper  Peninsula  com- 
munity with  a  high  powered  rifle  before 
being  subdued  by  a  patron  of  the  town 
tavern.  . 

Mr  President,  my  colleagues  may  want 
to  hear  about  this  type  of  "berserk"  and 
wanton  killing  with  a  high  powered  rifle 
as  thev  consider  the  forthcoming  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  firearms  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18,  19681 

Woodsman  in  Michigan  Goes  Berserk,  Kills 

Six 


lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  rugged  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.  ,  „,  , 

The  four  died  at  the  home  of  Vienna  L. 
Gustafson.  41.  They  included  Mrs.  Gustafson. 
her  mother,  Sally  Johnson,  61;  father Uie 
Rlgonl,  59,  of  Ironwood,  and  Daniel  E.  Weiss, 
67  of  Lansing.  Mrs.  Gufltaf eon's  12-year-old 
daughter,  Robin,  was  critically  wounded. 

The  gunman  then  went  to  the  home  of 
Raymond  Hautala,  where  Hautala  was  slain 
and  his  wife,  Lempl.  61.  was  wounded.  Hau- 
tala owned  a  gas  station  across  from  the 
tavern,  the  gunman's  next  stop,  and  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  tavern's  owner. 

At  the  tavern.  Rudolph  Maurln,  56,  of 
Ironwood.  was  slain  and  Mrs.  Axel  Pulsto,  47, 
of  Ironwood,  was  wounded  critically. 
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Ironwood,  Mich.— Six  persons  were  shot  to 
death  and  three  others  critically  wounded 
by  a  'frenzied  man"  who  roamed  this  Upper 
Peninsula  community  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  before  being  subdued  by  a  patron  of 
the  town  tavern. 

The  shootings  occurred  Saturday  night 
within  a  two-hour  span  at  two  residences 
and  the  tavern  In  nearby  Ironwood  Town- 
ship. 

Eric  Pearson,  56-year-old  Janitor  at  a 
nearby  ski  lodge,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  slayings.  ,   „    t..  i, 

Gogebic  Countv  Sheriff  Chester  J.  Preblsh 
said  Pearson  had  been  drinking  heavily  and 
was  incoherent  when  captured  at  the  tavern, 
where  one  man  was  slain  and  one  woman 
wounded. 

The  tavern  was  the  last  stop  on  the  ram- 
page The  slaver  first  visited  a  modern,  one- 
storv  home  about  a  mile  from  the  tavern. 
There,  four  persons,  including  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  were  killed  in  the  living  room. 

A  12-year-old  girl,  trying  to  hide  in  her 
bedroom  closet,  was  wounded  when  a  bullet 
was  fired  through  a  door.  A  trail  of  blood 
was  left  throughout  the  home. 

The  killer  then  went  to  another  home. 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  the  man's 
wife  The  next  stop  was  the  tavern,  Hautala's 
Bar  "He  juft  walked  In  the  door  and  started 
shooting  He  didnt  say  a  word,"  said  one 
customer  who  declined  to  be  identified. 

He  said  another  bar  patron.  John  Nieml. 
picked  up  a  beer  bottle  and  hit  Pearson  on 
the  head.  Pearson  criunpled  to  the  floor  and 
the  sheriff's  office  was  called. 

Pearson  was  charged  with  "being  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  these  people."  reported 
Gogebic  County  Prosecutor  Jerome  C.  Nadol- 

nev. 

.Sheriff's  deputies  were  investigating  re- 
ports that  Pearson  had  been  dating  one  of 
the  slain  women.  A  widower  who  stands  6 
luct  1  and  weighs  about  200  pounds,  Pearson 


THE  EXCISE  TAX  BILL 
Mr   TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
my  position  in  support  of  the  tax  pro- 
posal that  passed  the  Senate  on  April  2. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax,  a  sizable  reduction  in 
Federal  expenditures,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  present  Federal  excise  tax  rates. 
It  also  calls  for  corporations  to  speed  up 
the  installment  payments  on  their  esti- 
mated income  taxes.  This  latter  provision 
will  place  corporations  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system  which  will  be  more  in  line  with 
the  present  procedure  Individuals  are 
required  to  follow  whereby  they  must  pay 
estimated    taxes    as    they    earn    their 

income.  ...    x  »v,    ^m 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  bin 
is  that  the  Senate  has  called  for  massive 
reductions  in  the  expenditures  sched- 
uled to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

Our  present  Federal  financial  dilemma 
requires  that  we  do  all  that  we  possibly 
can  at  this  time  to  put  our  financial  house 
in  order.  Latest  estimates  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  indicate  that  we  will  have  a 
mammoth  deficit  of  perhaps  $19.8  billion 
during  this  current  fiscal  year  1968— 
the  largest  we  have  had  .since  the  years 
of  World  War  U.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  it  is  expected  to  decline  to  $10  bil- 
lion, but  only  assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  recommendations  embodied 
in  this  bill,  plus  the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge, are  adopted  this  year. 

This  legislation  deferring  these  sched- 
uled Federal  excise  tax  reductions  and 
accelerating  corporation  income  tax 
payments  hopefully  will  not  exert  too 
great  a  hardship  on  the  persons  and  busi- 
.ness  firms  which  are  affected  by  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  save  our  Government 
an  estimated  $1.1  billion  in  revenues  dur- 
in  1968  and  possibly  $3.1  bilUon  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

I  realize  that  much  more  is  needed  to 
close  this  huge  gap  between  Federal  in- 
come and  outgo,  but  this  bill  does  at 
least  represent  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  brin5:ng  the  Fedeial  budget  mere 
into  balance. 

Much  as  we  all  deplore  the  imposition 
of  higher  taxes,  I  believe  that  the  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge  must  also  be  tem- 
porarily imposed  if  we  are  to  return  to  a 
course  of  fiscal  responsib-l'.ty. 

Even  enactment  of  these  tax  provi- 
sions will  not  be  enough  No.  in  addition 
to  these  tax  measures,  there  must  also 
be  a  determined  effort  to  pare  down  all 


Federal  spending  programs  which  are 
not  absolutely  essential  for  our  national 
security  and  defense.  Our  servicemen 
are  giving  their  very  lives  to  keep  our 
commitments  in  Vietnam.  We  here  at 
home  must  also  be  willing  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  and  to  seek  by  every 
means  possible  to  eliminate  wasteful  and 
low-priority  domestic  expenditure  pro- 
grams. The  profligate  spending  policies 
which  have  been  pursued  for  years  are 
responsible  for  the  present  financial 
crisis  which  faces  us.  Such  spending  pol- 
icies must  end. 

With  our  public  debt  soaring  to  great- 
er heights  every  day.  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  meet  our  own  obligations  rather  than 
burdening  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children with  any  further  addition  to 
our  huge  public  debt.  As  of  March  22, 
1968,  our  gross  public  debt  had  climbed 
to  $351.2  billion.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  amount  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  more  than 
the  Federal  Government  spent  for  all 
punxjses  during  the  first  154  years  of  its 
existence— from  1789  to  1943.  And  the 
interest  charges  which  must  be  paid 
each  year  on  this  debt  are  enormous, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $13.5  billion 
during  this  current  fiscal  year  1968.  In- 
terest payments  represent  the  third 
largest  categorj'  of  spending  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  Only  our  national  defense 
and  health,  labor,  and  welfare  programs 
will  cost  more  in  1968  than  will  the  in- 
terest we  pay  on  this  debt. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  whatever  action  necessary  to  avoid 
any  further  addition  to  this  public  debt. 

Failure  to  do  this  is  to  court  disaster. 
Already  we  are  harassed  by  a  mounting 
spiral  of  inflation  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  stability  and  strength  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Such  inflationary  pres- 
sures can  only  be  dampened  by  tempo- 
rary tax  increases  and  reduced  Federal 
spending.  And  inflation  falls  with  par- 
ticular severity  upon  low-income  indi- 
\1duals  and  the  aged  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  find  that  their  dollars  buy 
less  and  less  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

A  continued  policy  of  deficit  financing 
of  the  present  magnitude  will  compel  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  its  bor- 
rowing to  pay  its  obligations.  This  will 
generate  an  increased  demand  for  credit, 
which  added  to  the  credit  which  is  al- 
ready sought  by  individuals,  business- 
men, and  State  and  local  governments 
v.-ill  simply  send  interest  rates  climbing 
further.  If  we  do  not  act  quickly,  home 
buyers  and  small  proprietors  will  soon 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  credit  market. 

Action  is  also  needed  now  to  prevent 
any  further  deterioration  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Otherwise,  rising 
prices  will  make  imports  from  abroad 
increasingly  attractive,  and  at  the  same 
time  our  exports  will  tend  to  fall  off  as 
our  own  domestic  goods  become  more 
expensive,  making  them  less  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

Already  our  trade  surplus — which  is 
the  main  plus  element  in  our  balance 
of  payments — is  declining  rapidly.  Some 
attribute  much  of  the  recent  sharp  de- 
cline to  the  action  taken  by  the  British 
last  November  in  devaluating  the  pound 
sterling.  Responsible  fiscal  action  by  our 


Government  will  help  to  reverse  this  de- 
cline in  our  trade  surplus.  We  will  there- 
by be  able  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
the  world  market,  and  our  Nation  can 
continue  its  efforts  to  help  other  small 
nations  struggling  to  remain  free. 

Following  the  British  devaluation  of 
the  pound,  wild  speculation  took  place  in 
the  gold  markets,  and  as  a  result  our  gold 
reserves  have  been  dropping  sharply.  The 
International  banking  community,  and 
indeed,  the  entire  world  are  looking  to  us 
to  take  action  which  will  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  I 
supported  the  recently  passed  tax  bill. 
But  I  believe  we  must  go  beyond  this 
measure  and  adopt  those  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies  which  will  enable  us  to 
live  within  our  means.  Such  action  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  too  are 
willing  to  tighten  our  belts  and  make 
whatever  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  greater  stability  to  our  national 
economy  and  to  the  international 
monetary  system. 


AP'S  JEAN  HELLER  DOES  PUBLIC 
GREAT  SERVICE  WITH  ARCHI- 
TECT STORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  read  into  the  Record  a  story 
publLshed  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
detailed  how  one  firm  of  archltect.s — 
DeWitt,  Poor  &  Shelton— has  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  Capitol  Hill  work.  The 
story,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Jean 
Heller  of  the  Associated  Press  Washing- 
ton bureau,  reported  that  eight  out  of 
nine  contracts  for  construction  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  have  gone  to  members  of  this 
firm. 

Miss  Heller's  story  disclosed  that  the 
Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mario 
Campioli — one  of  the  men  who  advi.ses 
Congress  on  new  building  on  the  Hill — 
worked  for  two  of  the  seven  partners  of 
DeWitt,  Poor  &  Shelton  before  resign- 
ing to  take  his  present  job. 

When  I  placed  Miss  Heller's  article  in 
the  Record  on  March  20,  I  neglected  to 
mention  her  name  and  to  commend  her 
for  the  intensive  research  which  brought 
this  story  to  light.  She  has  performed 
an  important  public  service.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  appropriates  funds 
for  Capitol  construction,  I  plan  to  ex- 
plore carefully  the  disclosures  she  has 
made. 

Miss  Heller  is  a  member  of  the  new 
Washington  task  force  of  the  Associated 
Press,  which  was  organized  just  a  year 
ago  and  is  headed  by  Ray  Stephens.  The 
ta.sk  force,  made  up  of  10  able  AP  re- 
porters, was  organized,  in  Mr.  Stephens' 
words,  "to  dig  for  information  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  government,  or 
obscured  in  the  rush  to  cover  the  flood 
of  news  from  around  the  world." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  other  Sen- 
ators to  the  article  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  March  30.  1968,  about  this 
remarkable  new  AP  team,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mar.  30,  19681 
AP  Team  of  10  Taps  a  Rich  Vein  of  News 

Washington. — Ten  Associated  Press  re- 
}X)rters  are  now  assigned  to  Its  "Washington 
Task  Force."  This  was  organized  a  year  ago 
"to  dig  lor  Information  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  of  government — or  obscured  In  the 
rush  to  cover  the  flood  of  news  from  around 
the  world, •'  according  to  Ray  Stephens,  edi- 
tor of  the  team. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  operation 
as  flexible  as  ijosslble  so  that  t*am  members 
are  able  to  cover  spot  news.  Stephens  said. 
There's  one  standing  order:  "If  you're  not 
writing,  get  out  of  the  office,  and  don't  come 
buck  empty-handed." 

Stephens  credits  the  team  with  these  re- 
cent stories: 

Political  favoritism  in  the  granting  of 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
to  flood  victims  in  Alaska. 

One  firm  of  archltecU  had  a  virtual 
monopoly,  eight  of  nine  major  contracts,  in 
Capitol  Hill's  construction  boom 

A  .secret  report  from  the  chief  of  a  US. 
government  mission  concluding  that  there 
i,re  not  enough  honest  Vietnamese  officials 
to  ever  clean  up  that  country's  graft-ridden 
government 

DOLLAR    drain 

How  the  US.  government  .struggling  to 
overcome  a  balance  of  jwyments  deficit  con- 
tributes $600  million  a  year  tr  its  own  dollar 
cinin  by  paying  port  charges  on  free  li'od 
shipped  abroad. 

How  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  some- 
times through  US  own  inefficiency,  permits 
Kome  taxpayers  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
tax   liabilities. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  outlines  of  the 
Riot  Commission's  recommendations  days 
before  they  were  officially  released. 

Members  of  the  AP  Washington  team  are: 
Donald  ri.  Rothberg.  Jean  Heller.  Gaylord 
Shaw.  Harry  Kelly.  Frank  Carey,  Joseph  E. 
Mohbat.  Harry  F.  Rosenthal.  Dick  Barnes, 
Austin  Scott  .^nd  Garven  Hudglns. 

Carey  is  a  science  writer  and  Hudglns  spe- 
cializes In  education.  None  of  the  other  eight 
has  a  specific  area  of  responsibility,  Stephens 
said,  although  assignments  nre  made  with 
individual  interests  and  knowl>^dge  in  mind. 

For  example.  Scott,  who  has  covered  11 
major  riots,  keeps  In  constant  touch  with 
civil  rights  developments.  Shaw  watches  the 
military  establishment,  and  Bnrnes  watches 
the  economy. 

Rothberg  came  up  with  the  team's  most 
recent  special  report,  telling  about  the  $2 
million  bonus  in  crop  subsidies  jiald  to  five 
companies  that  control  cane  sugar  produc- 
tion In  Hawaii. 


AN  INDIAN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  field  trips 
to  various  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona 
in  behalf  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee. I  regret  very  much  that  the 
schedule  for  these  trips  had  already  been 
postponed  and  rescheduled  several  times 
and  came  during  a  verj-  busy  time  In  the 
Senate.  However,  facts  and  testimony 
were  elicited  which  will  prove  most  help- 
ful as  we  seek  the  answers  toward  im- 
proving Indian  education. 

One  of  these  field  trips  was  to  the  large 
Papago  Reservation  west  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where,  in  moving  terms,  a  young 
Papago  girl,  a  student  attending  the  In- 
dian Oasis  High  School  near  Sells.  Ariz.. 
by  the  name  of  Marion  Antone.  stated 
her  deep  feelines  about  the  education  of 
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her  people.  Her  testimony  Is  the  most 
succmct  and  lifting  expression  of  the  In- 
dian's attitude  about  education  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  was  so  moved  by  her  speech 
that  I  invited  her  to  present  this  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee's  formal 
hearing  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  on  March  30. 
1968  When  she  ended  her  statement,  the 
audience  gave  her  a  thunderous  standing 
ovation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  statement  be  printed  in  the 

REfORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Senate  committee,  hon- 
ored guests,  parents,  and  fellow  students.  I 
have  been  asked  to  come  before  you  this  day 
to  represent  high  school  boys  and  girls  on 
this  reservation.  I  am  supposed  to  be  ab  e 
to  tell  you  what  we  the  Papago  boys  and  girls 
of  the  high  school  age  want  for  educational 
opportunities. 

Realizing  that  I  cannot  possibly  speak  the 
minds  of  all  mv  fellow  students  I  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  vou  how  I  feel  and  I  am  sure 
that  most  other  Papago  boys  and  girls  must 

feel 

First  of  all  I  want  to  make  It  extremely 
clear  that  we  do  not  like  our  present  po- 
sition of  poverty  and  Ignorance  caused  by  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  We  do  not 
want  charity— we  do  want-opportiinlty.  We 
want  the  opportunity  to  help  ourselves.  We 
want  the  opportunity  for  good  education  and 
we  can  help  ourselves. 

To  me  education  means  more  than  a  di- 
ploma Many  of  our  people  have  had  diplomas 
from  high  school.  Many  of  these  same  peo- 
ple were  not  educated. 

During  the  entire  history  of  our  Papago 
people,  less  than  10  people  have  graduated 
from  college,  so  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Ray  Narcho^ 

Gentlemen,  does  this  tell  you  anything. 
Some  people  have  said  that  the  Papago  peo- 
ple are  dumb,  some  people  said  that  the 
Papago  people  dont  care,  I  care.  I  am  not 
dumb  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  other 
bovs  and  girls  on  this  reservation  are  any- 
more dumb  or  care  any  less  than  children 

anywhere.  t.,  ,,    t 

What  is  this  education  about  which  I 
speak"— I  do  know  that  It  has  something  to 
do  with  knowledge  We  need  knowledge.  We 
need  knowledge  about  ourselves,  about  our 
country  and  about  how  to  do  things  like  all 
other  Americans. 

Education  cannot  be  bought  with  money- 
education  cannot  be  bought  with  dedication 
It  can  be  bought  by  .ill  of  the  things  I  just 
mentioned. 

Monev  has  been  too  often  used  as  a  meas- 
urement of  educational  opportunity— not  far 
from  this  spot  vou  can  see  a  new  school 
building  being  built.  As  you  travel  over  this 
reservation  vou  can  see  many  other  school 
buildings— the  old  saying,  "a  house  doesn  t 
make  a  home"  applies  here— buildings  do  not 
make  schools. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  the^e  buildings  but 
we  also  need  more  dedicated  teachers  who 
believe  in  us  We  need  leaders  who  seek  our 
opinions.  We   need   leaders  who   respect   us. 

We  do  appreciate  what  others  have  tried 
to  do  especiallv  on  the  national  level.  But  we 
cannot  tell  other  people  what  Is  best  tor  them 
anymore  than  they  can  tell  us  what  is  best 

for  us.  .     V,   , 

I  am  sorrv  that  I  cannot  tell  you  lust  what 
our  schools" should  be  like.  I  do  not  have  the 
experience.  I  do  know  that  all  of  us  want  an 
opportunity  to  become  whatever  we  desire- 
limited  only  by  our  abilities. 
Give  us  these  opportunities  and  we  will 
'  give  you  in  return— responsible,  productive 
American  citizens  instead  of  wards  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


MORE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
URGE  SENATE  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Januarv  15.  1968.  Representative  Her- 
bert Tenzer.  of  New  York,  submitted 
House  Resolution  1020  which  'makes  it 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  should  ratify 
the  convention  on  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide: 
the  convention  concerning  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor;  the  convention  on  the 
political  rights  of  women;  and  the  con- 
vention concerning  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  rights  to  orga- 
nize. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Tenzer  1  for  his  initiative  and  assistance 
in  the  continuing  fluht  to  win  Senate 
ratification  of  these  human  rights  con- 
ventions. .   . 

Representative  Tenzer  has  been  joined 
in  his  efforts  by  many  of  his  colleagues 
who  have  either  cosponsored  his  resolu- 
tion or  introduced  substantially  similar 
re.solutions. 

I  wish  to  list  these  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  congratulate 
them  for  their  significant  contribution 
to  the  fight  for  human  rights: 

Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  St. 
Onge  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNACA.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
EiLBERO.  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr,  Bingham.  Mr. 
buDE.  Mr,  Brasco,  Mr,  Conyers.  and  Mr, 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 

I  thank  these  22  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  deep  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights  and  once  again  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  on  these  conventions. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REPORTS 
PROGRESS  IN  ATTACK  ON  AP- 
PALACHIAN PROBLEMS— EMPHA- 
SIZES EXECUTIVE  ORDER  TO 
UNIFY  FEDERAL  EFFORT  TO  HELP 
REGIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  transmitted  to  Con- 
sress  a  report  published  in  the  Record  of 
April  2.  1968.  which  underscores  and  ex- 
plains the  progress  being  made  in  helping 
the  Appalachian  region  and  its  people  in 
the  purposeful  objective  of  seeking  and 
achieving  economic  parity  with  the  pros- 
perous Nation  of  which  it  is  really  an  im- 
portant part.  Appalachia.  we  should  note. 
is  a  region  with  an  18  million  population. 
The  second  annual  report  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and  the 
President's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  emphasize  the  challenge  for 
further  action  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  region. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
Doi  t  will  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  the  program  being  developed  through 
a  uniquely  viable  partnership  among 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments. 

This  creative  partnership  recognizes, 
as  the  Commission  report  phrases  it, 
•that  need  does  not  respect  State  lines, 
and  poverty  does  not  stop  at  the  bound- 
aries which  separate  communities," 


The  key  to  ultimate  success  of  the  pro- 
gram which  was  evolved  through  long 
and  careful  studies  under  executive 
branch  auspices,  and  equally  careful 
legislative  hearings  and  delit>erations. 
will  be  found  in  assisting  the  11 
States — or  portions  of  them— of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  to  attract  and  hold 
more  private  enterprise  than  has  here- 
tofore been  attracted.  Industry  and  ex- 
panded commerce  are  the  real  keys  to 
jobs.  pavroUs,  and  self-respect  for  many 
workers"  of  Appalachia  who  are  under- 
exposed to  such  opportunities  and  the 
better    life    which    these    opportunities 

afford. 

Although  full  achievement  ot  our  uoal 
is  still  being  sought,  there  is  a  partial 
realization  in  Appalachia  and  other  un- 
derdeveloped and  equally  definable  re- 
gions. The  past  2  years  have  been  marked 
by  a  significantly  important  and  produc- 
tive beginning.  There  have  been  mis- 
takes but  they  have  been  the  products  of 
human  frailties;  there  has  been  progress, 
the  product  of  human  perseverance,  dili- 
gence, and  desire  to  achieve. 

In  and  for  Appalachia.  program.^  have 
been  developed  to  improve  health  care, 
to  upgrade  education— particularly,  vo- 
cational education— to  restore  land  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  make  our  region  more 
accessible    to    the    affluent    country    all 
around  it.  But  there  must  be  more  ef- 
fort expended  on.   more  financing  ap- 
plied to.  and  more  dedication  ot   pur- 
pose ascribed  to  the  developmental  high- 
way   aspects   of    the    Appalachian    and 
other  regional  programs.  These  arc  not 
"the  roads  up  isolated  hollows  in  moun- 
tain country."  as  too  many  inadequately 
informed  persons  seem  to  identify  them. 
Rather,  they  are  the  highways  of  mod- 
erate design— not  at  Interstate  Highway 
Svstem  standards,  however— which  pro- 
vide new  or  better  links  for  underdevel- 
oped corridors  within  the  region  to  con- 
nect with  the  main  stream  of  commerce 
and   industry.   These   highways,   within 
Appalachia  especially,  must  be  developed 
at  a  more  accelerated  rate.  It  places  a 
large  financial  burden  on  States  to  pro- 
vide matching  funds,  but  the  States  and 
their  people  must  respond  if  their  desires 
for  a  better  transportation  network  are 
not  to  be  sidetracked.  We  face  this  de- 
cision in  West  Virginia  and  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  peoples  answer  will  be 
affirmative    and    forthright    to   a    bond 
issue  to  be  on  the  ballot  on  election  day 
in  November, 

The  importance  of  the  highway  phase 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  is  clearly  delineated  in  the  com- 
mission report.  And.  as  the  President 
wrote  in  his  transmittal  letter  to  Con- 
gress, through  these  corridor  develop- 
ments "we  are  providing  access  to  op- 
portunity." 

Moreover.  President  Johnson,  calls  at- 
tention to  an  Executive  order  he  signed 
on  December  28.  1967.  which  he  said  "will 
increase  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
our  partnership  for  economic  regional 
development,"'  He  pointed  out  that  under 
the  order,  "the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  provide  effective  liaison  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  our  six  region- 
al commissions.'"  including  Appalachia. 
"Our  work."  the  President  declared, 
•has  just  begun." 
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But.  Mr.  President,  our  faith  in  these 
programs  has  been  justified  by  the  re- 
newed hope— and  new  opportunity— pro- 
vided our  people.  We  must  not  slacken 
our  efforts.  

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


s,nd  pounds  including  tolerances  carried  on 
anv  one  axle,  or  with  a  landem-axle  weiglu 
in  exress  of  thirtv-four  thousand  pounds  in- 
cluding tolerances,  or  with  a  width  in  excess 
of  on.-  hundred  and  two  inches  plus  addi- 
tional width  nece-.sary  lor  safety  devices  and 
tire  bulge  due  to  load.s,  nr  with  an  overall 
gross  weight  including  tolerances  on  a  group 
of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles  In  excess  ol 
that  produced  by  application  of  the  foUow- 
mt;  formula: 


w 


.,( 


I.\ 
N      I 


l-'V 


:..) 


LIMITATIONS  ON  VEHICLE  WEIGHT 

AND  WIDTH  ON  THE  INTERSTATE 

SYSTEM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed tT  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1005.  S,  2658,  ^^     .,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No, 
1005  S  2658,  a  bill  to  amend  section  127 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limi- 
tations on  the  Interstate  System,  in  order 
to  make  certain  increa.ses  in  certain 
limitations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2  line  8.  after  the  word  "pounds"  in.sert 
"including  tolerances";  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "of"  strike  out  "thirty-six"  and 
insert  "thirty-four":  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "pounds"  insert  "includ- 
ing tolerances" ;  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"we-ght"  insert  including  tolerances  on 
a  group  of  two  or  more  consecutive 
axles":  after  line  15  .strike  out: 

••\v=,'>fln(  ^.'^i    '-i-"    "')  . 

and  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 


where  W     overall  gross  weight  on  any  group 
,,f  two  or  more  consecutive  axles  to  the  near- 
f^t  ,=S0O  pounds    L     distance  in  leet  between 
the  t'Ntreme  i-f  .mv  group  of  two  or  more  coii- 
.-^ecutive  axles,  .md  N     number  uf  ixles  in  the 
L-roup    under    consideration;     or    the    corre- 
^pondine    maximum    weights    it    maximum 
widths    permitted    for    vehicles    using    the 
public  highways  of  such  State  under  laws  or 
regulations  established  tav  appropriate  .State 
..uthoritv  in  effect  on  J.  nuary  1.  1968.  which- 
ever 1.=!  greater    Any  amount  which  is  with- 
held irnm  apportionment  to  any  State  pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  lap.se 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
;,pportionnient     to    any    State    allowing    the 
..per.ition  within  such  State  of  any  vehicles  or 
combinations  thereof  that  could  be  lawfully 
operated    wltliin    .such    State   on    January    1. 
19HH." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  with 
the  indulaence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  1.  I  wish 
to  state  that  after  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona finishes  his  speech  within  the  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  and  after  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI 
finishes  his  speech  within  the  time  lim- 
itation of  2  hours,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  pending  bu.siness. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


SUMMARY  OF  COPPER  STRIKE 


:.)•■ 


In  line  18.  after  the  word  "weight" 
strike  out  "of  the  vehicle  plus  load.  L 
overall  wheelbase  or  the  distance  m  feet 
between  the  centers  of  the  first  and  last 
axles  in  the  vehicle  or  vehicle  combina- 
tion "  and  insert  "on  any  group  of  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles  to  the  nearest 
500  pounds,  L- distance  in  feet  between 
the  extreme  of  any  group  of  two  or  more 
consecutive  axles.""  and  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "axles"  insert  "in  the  group  un- 
der consideration":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read:  ^  „ 

Be    n   enacted   by    the    Senate   and   Houxe 
of   Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America  v^  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  vears  beeinnlng  after  June  .30. 
,967'  section    127  of   title   23   of   the   United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  127.  Vehicle    weight    and    width    limita- 
tions—Interstate System 
■  Xo  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  anv  fiscal  vear  under  section  108i  bi  of  the 
Pederal-Ald   Highway   Act   of   1956   shall   be 
i^pportioned  to  any  State  ^v-ithln  the  boun- 
daries of  which   the   Interstate   System   may 
lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles  or  combinations 
thereof' with  weight  in  excess  of  twenty  thou- 
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Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionwide strike  of  the  copper  industry  is 
over  One  major  company.  Phelps-Dodge, 
is  back  in  production  and  tentative 
settlements  for  most  operations  of  the 
other  three  majors.  Anaconda.  American 
Smeltinff  &  Refining,  and  Kennecott  are 
in  the  process  of  union  ratification.  It  is 
inevitable  that  as  new  struggles  develop 
in  the  labor-management  arena,  much 
of  the  storv  of  the  copper  strike  will  be 
forgotten.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  however,  as  it  should  be  to  all  who 
are  worried  about  the  increasingly  cha- 
otic state  of  labor-management  relations 
in  this  country,  that  the  lessons  of  this 
bitter  dispute  not  be  forgotten. 

The  two  lessons  of  the  copper  strike 
are  ■  first,  that  increasingly  union  leaders 
are  seeking  inordinate  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic power:  second,  that  existing 
statutes  designed  to  halt  national  emer- 
gency work  stoppages  and  avoid  the 
crisis  bargaining  situations  are  ineffec- 
tive. ^  ,, 

The  81 2 -month-long  copper  strike  was 
accurately  described  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  "an  economic  holy  war:  a  more 

fundamental  test  of  strength  between 


big  labor  and  big  business  than  any  post- 
war industrial  conflict,"  The  basic  issue 
in  the  copper  strike  was  not  primarily  the 
dollar  and  cents  issue  of  wages  and  bene- 
fits. Tliese  .'icttlements  represent  only  a 
marginal  improvement  over  the  terms 
the  workers  could  have  obtained  had 
they  engaged  in  local  bargaining  to  begin 

with.  ,  ,, 

From  the  strikers  point  of  view,  the 
.settlements  certainly  do  not  .lu.stify  the 
tiemendous  economic  lo.sses  suffered  in 
8'  .  months  of  being  out  of  a  job. 

No,  the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  not 
to  obtain  better  economic  conditions.  The 
objective  of  the  .strike  was,  put  .simply, 
to  impo.se  industrywide  bargainina  on  an 
indu.stry  which  had  traditionally  bar- 
uained  on  the  ba.sis  of  local  units. 

Leaders  of  the  powerful  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  directed  the  strike. 
They  soueht  the  objective  through  two 
techniques,  both  of  questionable  legality, 
Fir'^t   the  26  unions,  representing  cop- 
per   workers,   led   by    the   Steelworkers 
Union    u.sed  the  tactic  of  coalition  bar- 
Liaining.  They  formed  a  composite  bar- 
aaininc  committee  and  insi.sted  that  the 
company  deal  with  this  group.  To  briefly 
reiterate   what   1   have   told   the  Senate 
in  the  past,  coalition  bargaining  involves 
a  combination  of  unions  representing  all 
the  employees  in  a  i;iven  company.  They 
insist    on   negotiating   jointly   with   the 
emplover.  and  auree  to  relu-se  to  .settle 
for  employees  rcprc-jented  by  one  union 
until  settlements  have  been  leached  cov- 

ciii  g  all. 

Th*s  approach  was  designed  by  Walter 
Rpulher  and  his  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  means 
of  strenothenina  the  leveraae  of  the  la- 
bor movement  CoaUtion  b^ruaining 
amounts  to  creation  of  a  labor  tru.st  and 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  our  laws  forbid  creation 
of  industrial  trusts. 

Coalition  bareaininc  is  desisned  to 
strenethen  and  extend  the  power  of  un- 
ion leaders  over  management.  In  addi- 
tion since  it  centralizes  authority  at  the 
top  it  destroys  the  autonomy  of  local 
unions  and  the  desires  and  rights  of  in- 
dividual union  members  become  in- 
creasinalv  submerged.  Moreover,  this 
process  is  of  highly  questionable  legality 
since  It  attempts  to  unilaterally  alter 
bareaining  units  established  by  auree- 
ment  between  the  employer,  the  em- 
plovees  and  the  union,  and  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Once  emplovees  choose  their  representa- 
tive that  representative  only  should 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  represent 
the  employees. 

The  second  prong  of  the  union  thrust 
was  the  insistence  on  three  precondi- 
tions for  negotiations  with  the  copper 
producers— that  all  contracts  for  all 
workers  have  substantially  identical  eco- 
nomic terms:  that  all  contracts  within 
a  companv  expire  on  the  same  date ;  and 
that  no  settlements  involving  any  opera- 
tion within  a  company  would  be  approved 
until  .settlements  covering  all  operations 
had  been  achieved.  The  obvious  aim 
of  these  preconditions  was  to  achieve 
companvwide  settlements  irrespective  of 
the  competitive  positions  of  the  numer- 
ous operations  involved,  including  copper 
mining   and   smelting,   copper  reflning. 
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lead  and  zinc  mining,  and  fabrication  of 
wire,  cable  and  brass. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  union 
coalition  was  common  expiration  dates 
on  all  contracts.  That  would  give  the 
unions  the  power  to  shut  down  all  opera- 
tions of  a  given  company  simultaneously. 
If  common  expiration  dates  were 
achieved,  not  only  within  a  company  but 
within  all  major  companies,  that  power 
would  be  expanded  to  cover  the  entire 
Industry. 

The  Insistence  on  these  conditions  by 
the  union  coalition  also  seems  clearly  to 
be  illegal.  By  Insisting  on  subjects  out- 
side the  range  of  ordinary  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  union  coalition  was  refusing 
to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  the  pro- 
ducers as  is  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Illegality  of  the  actions  of  the 
union  coalition  In  this  regard  were  sub- 
sequently recognized  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  NLRB.  More  about  that 
later. 

Mr.  President.  I  started  into  this  Issue 
back  In  August  of  1967  after  it  became 
apparent  that  the  copper  strilce.  going 
on  since  July  15.  would  seriously  endan- 
ger the  economy  of  several  Western 
States,  as  wellas  ruin  many  mining  fam- 
ilies and  communities. 

I  made  speeches.  Introduced  legisla- 
tion, called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  repeatedly  to  the 
developing  crisis  In  copper. 

It  soon  became  apparent  first,  that 
negotiations  were  deadlocked  over  the 
unions'  companywlde  demands  and  that 
this  work  stoppage  would  have  an  im- 
mense impact  on  the  national  economy. 
Copper  imports  began  to  rise  sharply 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for  the 
metal,  including  defense  needs.  The 
growth  in  imports  increased  an  already 
serious  adverse  balance  of  pasmients. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  strike  was 
tragedy  for  the  copperworkers.  since 
only  a  very  few  can  ever  recover  their 
losses.  Under  the  circumstances,  those  of 
us  in  Congress  representing  the  affected 
areas  urged  the  administration  to  in- 
voke the  emergency  strike  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  were  joined  in 
this  plea  by  most  major  newspapers,  in- 
cluding such  liberal  publications  as  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

National  concern  over  the  economic 
effects  of  this  strike  has  proven  well 
justified.  The  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port says  that  more  than  50.000  copper- 
workers  lost  over  $215  million  in  wages, 
the  Federal  tax  loss  was  in  excess  of  $100 
million,  and  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  increased  by  $375  million.  The 
average  individual  copperworker  lost 
approximately  $4,500  in  wages.  It  will 
take  9  years  or  more  for  him  to  recoup 
that  loss. 

The  administration  steadfastly  re- 
fused through  all  this  to  seek  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction.  They  claimed  no  na- 
tional emergency  existed.  Instead,  the 
administration  sought  to  end  the  strike 
through  an  extralegal  measure,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  factfinding  board.  This 
move  created  still  more  delay  and  fur- 
ther hardship. 

The  so-called  Taylor  Panel  sought  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  the 
producers  and  the  union  coalition.  Its 


recommendations  went  far  toward  meet- 
mg  the  demands  of  the  union  coalition. 
There  was  general  astonishment, 
theroioro.  when  the  unions  rojectcd  this 
proiabor  panel's  report.  Again,  it  ap- 
peared thrft  tho  only  solution  was  the 
invocation  of  the  emergency  provi- 
.>ions  Ml  raft-Hartley.  But,  again,  the 
administration  refused  to  take  the  obvi- 
ous .step,  smce  the  strike  leaders  opposed 
Taft-Hartley.  Hence,  ihe  last  act  was  the 
protracted  negotiations  in  Washington 
under  White  House  auspices  which  yield- 
ed the  present  settlements. 

From  the  beginning,  the  administra- 
tion assisted  the  union  leaders  all  that  it 
could.  In  October  1967.  the  Kennecott 
Corp.  charged  that  the  attempt  by  strike 
leaders  to  force  coalition  bargaining 
constituted  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Nothing  happened  for  quite  awhile,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  action  by  the 
NLRB  in  1966  when  the  Board  moved 
swiftly  to  help  the  uiiinns  involved  in 
an  attempt  to  compel  General  Electric 
and  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  to  baigain 
companywide. 

Finally,  in  February  1968.  after  the 
unions  had  almost  contemptuously  re- 
jected the  recommendations  of  the  Tay- 
lor Panel,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  issued  a  complaint  in  the  Kenne- 
cott case  charging  the  unions  with  fail- 
ure to  bargain  in  good  faith.  Immedi- 
ately, the  President  intervened.  He  sum- 
moned the  parties  to  Washington  for 
forced  White  House  bargaining  sessions 
which  finally  resulted  in  present  agree- 
ments. 

Several  times  these  White  House  spon- 
sored talks  stalled.  Cabinet-level  officers 
proposed  settlements  to  the  companies 
that  broke  the  administration's  now  for- 
gotten wage  guidelines  to  smithereens. 
By  its  very  intrusion  into  the  copper  sit- 
uation, outside  the  law.  the  White  House 
gave  one  side,  the  union  leaders,  the  in- 
dustrj'wide  bargaining  framework  they 
were  seeking:  and  they  must  also  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  managing  the 
whole  copper  crisis  in  such  a  v.ay  that  it 
will  result  in  higirer  prices  for  copper 
products  to  every  American  consumer, 
and  fewer  jobs  in  the  copper  industry 
here  at  home. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  settlements  very  close  to 
those  finally  agi-eed  upon  could  have  been 
reached  without  a  strike,  or  with  a  rela- 
tively short  walkout.  The  union  leaders 
in  my  opinion,  wanted  this  strike  for 
reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  copper  workers  or  the 
copper  industry. 

The  leaders  of  the  strike  betrayed  the 
copper  workers,  although  I  do  not  charge 
they  did  so  intentionally.  Yet.  there  are 
only  about  40,000  copper  workers  in  the 
Steehvorkers  Union,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  1.1  million.  The  majority  of 
union  members  are  aluminum  workers 
and  steel  workers,  and  ironically  enough, 
both  steel  and  aluminum  are  among  cop- 
per's principal  competitors.  The  officials 
of  the  Steelworkers  Union  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knuwing  th:?.t  even  if  the  strike 
injured  the  entire  copper  industi-y.  it 
helped  the  aluminum  and  steel  indus- 
tries. 

The  leaders  of  organized  labor  suffered 
a  setback  in  their  grab  for  more  power. 


I  hope  that  their  ambition  is  thus  satis- 
fied for  now.  But  I  fear  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  vie'v  their  setback  as  only 
temporary.  Coalition  barpaining  will 
probably  be  tried  again  and  again  until 
Government  shows  a  will  to  be  lair  to  all 
parties,  union,  management,  and  workers. 
The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  issued  on  March  28  a  statement 
sharply  criticizing  the  settlements  in 
copper.  He  said  the  unions  received 
higher  wages  than  the  public  interest 
justified.  Specifically,  he  said  that 
Phelps-Dcdge,  which  raised  copper  prices 
4  cents  a  pound  in  comparison  with  the 
prestrike  prices,  had  gone  "far  beyond  the 
added  costs  of  the  wage  increases." 

Without  criticizing  Mr.  Okun  person- 
ally, for  I  realize  his  unenviable  position, 
this   administration   statement   demon- 
.strates  castiron  nerve.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Johnson  administration  did  every- 
thinc  it  could  to  help  the  unions  get  an 
inflationary  settlement.  On  the  other,  it 
solemnly  deplores  that  settlement  and 
the  resulting  prices  increases  In  copper. 
One  thing  is  certain.  The  union  bosses 
in  this  country  are  contemptuous  of  the 
pleas  by  administration  leaders  for  re- 
straint in  wage  settlements.  We  are  soon 
to  be  faced  with  aluminum  and  steel 
wage  negotiations,  both  handled  by  the 
Steelworkers  Union,  and  there  is  little 
question  that  the  results  of  those  nego- 
tiations will  be  another  dose  of  inflation. 
The  lesson  in  Britain,  where  wages  out- 
ran productivity,  seems  to  have  been  lost 
on  these  power  mad  union  aristocrats. 
Our  fiscal  situation  is  bad  and  will  get 
worse  as  wage  settlements  continue  to 
outrun    productivity.    Yet,    our    labor 
barons  cling  to  an  outmoded  concept  of 
class  warfare.  Eventually  they  will  bring 
upon  us  inflation  which  will  trigger  a 
great  depression:   or  an  aroused  public 
will  turn  upon  them  and  strip  away  this 
excess  of  power. 

A  government  impotent  in  the  face  of 
any  segment  of  our  population  is  a  piti- 
ful sight.  Perhaps,  the  administration 
will  learn  something  fi-om  the  disastrous 
copper  strike.  Perhaps,  there  will  be  an- 
other look  at  the  provisions  of  our  basic 
labor  legislation  and  a  steadfast  and  con- 
certed attempt  to  remedy  the  serious  im- 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  hear- 
ings now  being  conducted  by  Senator 
Ervin,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers. 

The  bias  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  extremes  flouting 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  a  governmental 
disgrace.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
my  testimony  before  that  subcommittee 
setting  forth  particulars  of  this  continu- 
ing problem  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
statement,  I  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  NLRB  has  administered  the 
law  outside  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Tlie 
EEOC,  a  relatively  new  agency  created 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Is  seek- 
ing additional  powers  this  year;  but  has 
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already  compiled  a  lecord  that  is  mainly 
significant  by  its  intention  to  create  law 
and  policy  in  an  area  which  Congress 
has  clearly  reserved  for  itself. 

I  am  iiopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  will  be  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  Uiat  we  may  effect  the 
needed  reforms  in  the  presently  existing 
bodv  of  law.  It  is  obvious  that  an  admin- 
istration  with  its  political  fortunes  cast 
in  the  lap  of  labor  cannot  insist  on  a 
fair  application  of  the  law.  Until  Con- 
gress Is  able  to  pass  new  legislation  spell- 
ing out  its  intent  so  clearly  that  even 
the  Supreme  Court's  law  clerks  can  un- 
derstand, I  fear  that  we  may  continue 
to  suffer,  as  a  nation,  from  the  indig- 
nities thmst  upon  us  by  ambitious, 
power-hungry  officials  who  would  waste 
the  national  good  to  accomplish  their 
own  petty  purposes. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  SEN.'iTOR  Paul  Fannin.  Before 
THE     Subcommittee     on     Separation     of 
Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, April  1.  1968 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  ilie  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  state  that  I  am  honored 
to  have  been  invited  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee.  The  task  of  determining  how 
Congress  can  improve  its  oversight  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  is  a  most  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging one  and  the  Committee  should  be 
commended  for  undertaking  this  most  needed 
assignment.  The  choice  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  as  the  first  agency  to  study 
is  a  natural  one.  This  is  an  agency  which  In 
my  opinion  has  consistently  and  improperly 
formulated  policv  on  its  own  rather  than 
follow  the  policies  laid  down  by  Congress. 
The  history  of  the  Board  is  one  of  disregard 
of  Congressional  intent,  usurpation  of  Con- 
gressional prerogatives  and  faUure  to  admin- 
ister its  prescribed  duties  la  an  impartial 
manner. 

Mr  Ch.ilrman.  the  survival  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  the  hope  of  all  responsible 
citizens.  Congress  in  enacting  the  Norrls  La- 
Guardla,  Wagner,  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum 
Grltan  Acts  Intended  to  promote  collective 
bargaining.  But  In  passing  these  statutes. 
Congress  recognized  that  collective  bargain- 
ing can  function  in  the  national  interest  only 
when  labor  and  management  have  substan- 
tial equality  in  bargaining  powers.  This  was 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
these  laws— to  provide  a  statutory  framework 
within  which  labor  and  management  could 
meet  on  equal  footing.  The  Board  was  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  this  national  labor  policy 

under  the  law.  ,,„„,„rf 

I  submit  that  the  Board  has  not  followed 
this  policv  but  has  .idministered  the  law  as 
if  its  prime  function  were  to  promote  unions 
and  unionism  even  at  the  expense  of  em- 
ployees' rights.  This  basic  misconception  by 
the  Board  of  its  function  is  at  the  loot  of 
the  problem.  It  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
the  endless  bodv  of  decisions  in  which  the 
Board  has  circumvented  the  statutory  wUl 
of  Congress.  While  the  Board's  decisions  may 
be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeal,  exiJcrlence  has  fhown  that  the  courts 
xisuallv  defer  to  the  agency's  so-called  "ex- 
D«>rtlse"  Thus,  in  most  cases,  the  Board,  ps 
the  finder  of  facts,  is  upheld  by  the  courts. 
These  decisions  cover  many  areas  of  the 
labor  laws.  Ix!t  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

1  The  Board  has  liberalized  picketing  re- 
strictions so  as  to  permit  picketing  at  the 
premises  of  a  neutra!  employer  under  certain 
circumstances. 

2  It  has  legalized  picketing  of  a  neutral 
secondary  employer  with  signs  asking  the 
public  not  to  buy  floods  made  by  the  primary 
employer  against  whom  the  union  may  have 
a  grievance. 

3  The  Board  now  permits  a  union  which 
has  lost  a  representation  election  to  charge 
an  employer  with  refusing  to  bargain. 


■1  The  Board  requires  an  employer  to  b;ir- 
gain  with  n  union  before  dpclding  whether  to 
clo.'e  an  nniroUtab'.o  department.  This  is 
L.it  OIK-  .xarnp:'.'  "f  the  inii^-iUrmeat  i.f  man- 
iigenieiil'f.  prerocjdtivcs. 

5.  Coivacss  h-is  outlawed  hct-c rr^o  ton- 
tr.cts.  But  the  Bo.srd  has  I'irrumvenled  this 
Ijy  itrinlllius  work-standard  clauses  under 
which  unions  may  l..rbid  employers  to  do 
tni?ine:=s  wrh  others  whoso  work  Etr;ndards 
uro  not  up  to  ihpir.s. 

6.  The  Bcird  has  imposed  restrlctlon.s  on 
free  .speech  thus  denying  employees  the  right 
to  hear  both  -Ides  in  an  I'lection. 

7.  An  i-mplover  v.iio  moved  his  busine-ss 
from  New  York  to  Miami  was  required  by 
the  Board  to  bargain  at  the  new  location 
with  the  union  he  had  in  New  York  even 
though  the  union  was  unable  to  show  that 
the  Miami  employees  wanted  a  union 

8.  And  a  very  important  case,  of  course, 
InvoUes  the  lamous  rhili.delplila  Pre-Cut 
Door  decision  to  the  effect  that  members  of 
the  carpenters  union  on  a  building  job  may 
refuse  to  m.^tnll  prefabricated  materials  The 
Landrum  Griflin  Act  outlawed  contracts 
which  required  an  employer  to  cease  handling 
provlvicts  of  a..v  other  employer.  Predictably 
the  Board  ruled  that  the  law  does  not  mean 
what  it  says.  What  this  means  l.s  that  in 
bu'ldlng  a  house,  the  Union  is  given  the 
power  to  arbitrarily  and  artificially  create 
work  for  its  members  at  the  expense  of  other 
union  members  and  to  deny  the  owner  of 
the  house  the  benefits  of  modern  technology 
and  mass  production.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  decision  of  the  Bo!.rd  by  a  5^ 
decision.  Can  it  be  said  that  Congress  In- 
tended any  such  absurd  result  as  this?  If 
ever  there  was  an  example  of  defying  Con- 
gress' will,  this  Is  it. 

The  logical  extension  of  this  ruling,  and 
It  has  already  been  fastened  upon  by  unions 
In  some  parts  of  the  country.  Is  that  the 
decision  applies  to  all  kinds  of  prefab  com- 
ponents. If  this  interpretation  prevails,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  severe  brake  could  be  Im- 
posed upon  our  economy.  If  Congress  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  such  boycotts,  unions 
will  have  the  power  to  keep  new  product.^  and 
techniques  from  being  used  to  lower  con- 
struction costs  and  prices. 

Consider  Habitat  '67,  the  prefabricated 
village  which  was  on  display  at  EXPO  67  In 
Canada.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  project 
Is  the  answer  to  providing  better  dwellings, 
environments  schools,  cities  and  transporta- 
tion for  all  people  at  low  cost.  We  have  in- 
dustrialized and  mechanized  many  of  our 
industries  but  have  not  done  enough  In  the 
building  and  construction  Industry.  I  think 
we  must  adopt  the  manufacturing  methods 
of  automobiles,  aircraft  and  appliances  to  the 
building  industry.  This  can  never  be  done 
in  the  United  States,  however.  If  labor  unions 
are  permitted  to  veto  new  methods  If  the 
Board  is  unwilling  to  enforce  the  law  as 
written,  the  Congress  must  m.ake  its  intent 
even  more  clear.  ^.  .     ^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  find  particularly  disturb- 
ing the  Board's  decisions  denying  employees 
the  rleht  to  be  free  from  union  pressures. 
Thus  a  recent  .5-4  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  lAllis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.)  upheld  a 
Board  decision  that  fines  imposed  by  a  union 
on  its  membprs  of  rrossins  a  picket  line  -.vere 
proper  and  did  not  amount  to  restraint  and 
coercion  within  the  me-inine  of  the  Act.  The 
dissenting  opinion  pointed  o-at  that  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  Court  had  ignored  "the  literal 
'an^viage— in  order  to  give  unions  a  power 
which  the  court  but  not  Congress  thinks  they 
need  "  This  l.s  a  prime  example  of  the  flout- 
ing of  Conrressicnal  intent  by  the  Board  and 
the  Court.  It  is  insulting  to  the  Congress  to 
assume  that  it  would  condone  a  policy  of 
permitting  unions  to  fine  employees  for  ex- 
ercising the  very  rights  which  Congress  gave 
them. 

In  other  recent  decl.-^lons  along  the  same 
I'ne  the  Board  has  Ireed  the  Union  from 
liability  in  cases  where  the  Union  has  fined 
employees    for    exceeding    Union    prescribed 


production  quotaf^.  for  filing  a  decertification 
petition  with  the  Board  and  ur  filing  re- 
quests to  withdraw  authority  Irom  the  Union 
lo  execute  unicn-.sliop  agreements. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ha\e  long  been  cuncerned 
about  this  and  In  Janu.iry  10(37.  iiiirod-^iced 
loplslalion  to  cirr.'Ct  this  .situation.  The  bill 
(S  19)  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Uelitloni  .-.ct  bu  as  to  prohibit  the  levying 
by  la'oor  orf^anlzations  of  finer,  against  em- 
pioyto'  lor  exercising  their  rights  luuier  the 
Act  Unfortunately,  tlils  bill,  as  In  the  case 
uf  any  other  proposed  leil  lation  which  in 
any  way  Is  restrictive  of  lab<ir  unions'  prerog- 
atives has  only  the  remotest  chance  of  ever 
.sceliif  the  llah'l  of  day.  The  Dili  is  Mill  pend- 
ing; beiore  the  Setiate  Labor  CommlttPe  and 
there  Is  no  indication  that  it  will  ever  be 
considered. 

•\nother  Important  area  where  the  labor 
p<.hrv  estab'ished  bv  Cc  ngress  has  not  been 
followed  involves  elections  in  representation 
eases  Perhaps  this  is  the  mo:-t  important 
area  of  all.  T!  e  Board  har.  a  tendency  to  find 
a  unlun  majority  bv  reliance  \t\y^n\  union  au- 
thorlz.itlon  tard.--  rather  than  bv  an  .lection. 
Experience  h  <s  shown  that  these  cards  are 
unreliable  and  often  secured  irom  employees 
by  mi.^representation  and  pressure.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Board  too  often  persists  in  using 
this  method  (f  determining  'proof  of  major- 
if  and  as  a  eonsequpnce  thereof,  m.iny  times 
has  ended  up  requiring  employers  to  bargain 
with  unions  which  may  not  even  actually 
represent  the  employees.  It  Is  interesting  to 
me  that  the  Board's  practice  of  v.k\n?.  cards 
instead  of  election  procedures  has  been  criti- 
cised bv  a  number  of  Jederal  courts. 

Mr  Chairman  1  am  sure  that  other  wit- 
nesses will  testify  fully  on  this  siibjsct  and 
will  point  out  other  cases  and  problems  that 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Board's  prac- 
tices Let  me  Just  :,ay  that  In  my  opinion 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a'tempted  to  make  It 
clear  that  card  checks  were  not  to  be  used 
as  a  --ubstltute  for  the  election  procedures. 
The  Board  disrccarded  this  Intent  and  Instead 
undertook  'o  carve  out  exceptions  where 
curds  would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  19.  you  Inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled    Like  the  Old  Shell  Game." 
This  editorial  ixjlnts  up  the  strange  result* 
the  Board  reaches  when  attempting  to  cir- 
cumvent Congressional  policy  and  applying 
its  own  Interpretations  1  would  like  this  edi- 
torial to  also  be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 
Mr  Chairman,  on  January  11.  1967.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  '22 1  which  would  amend  the 
National   Labor   Relations   Act   so   as   to   re- 
quire   a    Board -conducted    election   in    every 
case    Thus     the    bill    would    prevent    volun- 
tary rpcounitlon  of  a  union  by  an  employer. 
There  may  be  other  ways  of  amending  the 
«ict  to  curtail  the  use  <,f  card"  but  this  is  one 
pifcctlve  way  to  -.ssure  that  the  worker?  will 
be    able    to    cast   h.ls    ballot    secret: v    lor    or 
•against  unicn  representation.  ThP  Board  can- 
not ml.?construe  this  In  .'.ny  event,  the  prob- 
lem dem.ands  an  early  solution.  But.  as  In 
the  case  of  S.  19  which  I  mentioned  above. 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  that   the  Sen- 
:,te    Labor    Com.mlttee.    before    which    It    Is 
pending,  will  look  Into  this  matter. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  previously, 
I  intended  to  touch  only  briefly  on  a  few 
areas  and  leave  to  the  experts  the  more 
detailed  comments  I  would,  however,  like 
to  mention  the  Board's  ro'.e  in  the  copper 
strike.  This  strike  has  been  going  on  for 
some  eight  months. 

One  of  the  Issues  was  that  of  company 
or  industrywide  bargaining.  The  unions  in- 
sisted upon  bargainini'  on  this  basis  but 
The  companies  were  equ.ally  determined  that 
the  problems  of  workers  scattered  through- 
out the  country  and  eneaged  in  a  wide  va- 
r'ptv  of  lobs  could  be  bexur  handled  by 
local  bargaining.  In  mv  opinion  industrywide 
or  coalition  bargaining  is  illegal.  During  the 
-ourse  of  mv  Investigation  into  this  strike. 
i  ascertained  that  one  of  the  copper  com- 
panies (Kennecott)  had  filed  a  charge  alleg- 
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Ini?  that  Industrywide  bargaining  was  vio- 
lative of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  The  change 
was  filed  on  October  18.  1967.  Ordinarily  a 
charge  Is  disposed  of  within  two  months 
after  filing,  but  in  this  case  some  four  moiiths 
had  elapsed  and  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  still  had  the  matter  "under  study." 
Following  the  prodding  by  Senator  Mans- 
fipld  and  me.  the  General  Counsel  finally 
derided  on  February  29th  to  Issue  a  com- 
plaint charging  the  unions  with  failure  to 
bargain  in  g-iod  f.iith.  Again  ordinarily  in 
such  a  case,  particularly  one  Involving  .i 
serious  and  lengthy  strike,  the  Board  would 
have  acted  within  hours  to  obtain  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  under  Sec.  10(J)  of  the 
Act  In  this  case  over  a  week  elapsed  before 
the  petition  for  such  an  order  was  filed  and 
the  date  for  the  hearings  was  set  for  April 
2nd  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  foot  drag- 
ging on  the  part  of  the  Board  except  on  the 
basis  that  it  knew  that  its  decision  would 
have  to  be  detrimental  to  the  unions  posi- 
tion and  that  the  longer  the  decision  could 
be  stalled,  the  better  for  the  unions  in- 
terest. 

I  mentioned  thm  particular  case  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  never  intended 
t )  eive  The  Board  the  authority  to  de'.ay 
decisions  in  a  manner  such  as  this  I  submit 
that  where  possible  the  Board  :s  inclined  to 
delav  declsi.ins  where  it  leels  that  it  will  be 
compelled  to'rule  against  the  unions  In  this 
connection,  mv  attention  has  been  called  to 
another  Uirjg-delaved  case— Pittsburgh  Plate 
G:as=  Co..  8-CA-4202  In  this  case,  the  'rial 
examiner  rendered  his  decision  in  April  of 
last  year  The  Board  has  still  not  decided 
t:iU  case  although  almost  a  ye;ir  has  elapsed 
T:\e  issue  is  whether  pension  benefits  are 
bareainable  with  re-pect  to  retirees  who  are 
n^  foniter  em:Moyed  by  the  employer 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  to  show- 
in  a  verv  brief  wav  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Bo^rd  has  not  been  rollownit;  'he 
labjr  pollcv  laid  down  by  Congress  I  feel 
'hit  legl-lation  Is  needed  'o  correct  this  I 
am  constrained  to  say.  however,  that  given 
the  oresent  makeup  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  there  is  U'tle  likelihood  that 
r'-medlal  leg:?l.ition  of  the  type  needed  will 
b?  favorably  considered   by   that   body 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  wh.u  I  have 
to  ay  about  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  I  woulc.  however,  like  to  mention 
briefly  that  thtre  is  another  agency  wh:ch 
to  an  even  greater  extent  creates  its  own 
pj'.icy  .ind  violates  the  intent  of  Congress 
Thi5  is  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
C.-'mmifsion.  You  may  recall.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  we  had  exchan.;e  of  correspondence  last 
vear  concerning  the  Commission.  You  were 
k:r-cl  enough  to  indicate  that  you  might  in- 
clude this  a:;ency  on  your  agenda  at  some 
future  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  w.th  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations 
of  wha^'the  Commission  has  done  under 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr  Clni'man.  it  t?  my  view  that  the  Equal 
Emplovment  Opportunity  Commission  Is 
o-'enlv  promoting  labor  unrest  and  r.icral 
turmoil  in  the  name  of  fighting  discrimina- 
t;jn  Th:s  agency  with  powerful  help  from 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance 
is  Illegally  forcing  companies  into  hir.ng  mi- 
nority groups  and  advancing  them  whether 
•hev  are  qualified  or  not  Its  actions  are  aov- 
erned  not  by  what  Congress  has  established 
as  policy  but  by  its  own  concept  of  what 
should  be  the  law  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners. 

"The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Crmmifsion  has  taken  its  interpretation  of 
title  VII  a  step  further  than  other  agencies 
ha-.e  taken  their  statutes.  •  •  *  The  under- 
lying rational  for  this  position  has  been 
that  Coi?gress  with  lis  elaborate  exploration 
of    the   economic    plight    of    the    minority 


w  itker  sought  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
instrument  with  which  to  adjust  the  need- 
le-3  employment  hardships  resulting  from 
the  arbitrary  operation  of  personnel  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  purposeful  discrimination. 
Thts  approach  would  seem  to  disregard  in- 
lent,  then,  as  crucial  to  the  finding  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  •  *  •  The 
result  may  be  discrimination  despite  the 
f.ict  that  the  same  set  of  facts  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  white  perfon  and  not  get  the  same 
results  " 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy  and  guided  by 
the  above  interpretation,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  has  taken  the 
position  that  employment  or  ability  tests 
are  unlawful  unless  "culturally  validated." 
This  despite  Sec.  703(hl  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  states  specifically  that  an  em- 
ployer mav  act  upon  the  result  of  any  "pro- 
fessionally developed  ability  lest"  and  de- 
spite the  clear  legislative  history. 

The  Commission  has  also  knocked  out 
long-established  seniority  systems.  The 
theory  Is  that  such  systems  discriminate 
against  minority  groups  As  in  the  case  of 
testing.  Sec.  703(hi    states. 

"It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  apply  different 
standards  or  compensation  or  different  terms. 
conditions  or  privileges  of  employment  pur- 
suant to  a  bona  fide  srniority  or  merit  sys- 
tem provided  that  such  differences  are 
not  the  result  of  intention  to  dif-criminate 
becau.se  of  race,  color,  etc." 

Despite  this  language  and  the  clear  legis- 
lative intent  appearing  in  the  debates,  the 
Commission  decided  that  "intention  to  dis- 
criminate" was  not  important  What  was  Im- 
portant  was  the  result. 

Despite  a  provision  In  the  Act  against  using 
ratios  or  racial  balance,  the  Commission  does, 
in   fact,   use   such   ratios   as  one  of   its   pre- 
limio.ary    tests    fo    determine   whether   there 
has   been  a   violation    I   recently   learned  of 
a  new  tactic  used  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunitv  Commission  which  greatly  dis- 
tresses me    I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  an  employer  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Clifford  Alexander.  Jr..  accusing  the 
employer  of  committing  unfair  employment 
practices.  The  basis  of    this  charge  was   the 
statistical    disparity    between    the    minority 
matieup  in  the  employer  s  work  force  com- 
pared to  the  same  minority  composition  in 
the  comniunitvs  population    I  believe  that 
the    Commission     has    deliberately     ignored 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  Sec. 
703(ji    of  the   U»G4  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  well 
as  in  the  legislative  history    Various  legisla- 
tors had  expressed  the  fear  that  precisely  this 
statistical  kind  of  approach  would  be  used, 
so  the  above-mentioned  section  was  Included. 
Here  is  another  example    Notwithstanding 
a  provision  In  the  Act  against  giving  racial 
preference,   the  Commission   has  forced  em- 
plovers  to  give  preference  to  Negro  employees. 
Mr   Chairman,  consider  also  this.  Recently 
the   Commission   published   guidelines  on  a 
pension    and   retirement    plan    which   stated 
that  "A  difference  in  optional  or  compulsory 
retirement   ages   based    on   sex   violates   title 
VII.  •  The  effect   of   this  is   to  disrupt   long- 
established  pension  and  retirement  practices 
without  there  being  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  be  heard.  But  most  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  Committee,  this  ruling 
violates  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  legislative  history. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  taken  up, 
Senator  Randolph  asked  specifically: 

"Am  I  correct  if  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (then  Senator  Humphrey)  that 
similar  differences  of  treatment  in  industrial 
benefit  plans  including  early  retirement  op- 
tions for  women  may  continue.  In  operation 
under  this  bill  if  it  becomes  law." 

Mr.  Humphrey  replied,  "Yes.  That  point 
was  made  unmistakably  clear  earlier  today 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Bennett  amendment 
so  there  can  be  do  doubt  about  It."  Later  Sen- 


ator Humphrey  wrote  to  a  representative  of 
the  Bell  System  as  follows: 

•'I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  In  my 
opinion  It  would  be  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
provisions  of  title  VII  to  apply  this  language 
In  a  manner  which  Impaired  existing  pension, 
retirement  or  benefit  programs." 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
deliberately  Ignores  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  oversight  Is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  solve  and  legislation  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  is.  of  course, 
an  absolute  necessity  in  many  cases.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  such  legislative  action  by 
Congress  Is  piecemeal  and  tends  to  be  a  re- 
action to  Individual  infractions.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  full  Senate  Over- 
sight Committee  with  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees (possibly  patterned  after  the  Appro- 
priations Committee)  to  look  into  all  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Such  a  Committee  would 
avoid  competing  with  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  our  established  Committees  and  be 
far  enough  removed  from  them  to  give  full 
rein  and  an  objective  viewpoint  to  Its  mem- 
bers. Moreover,  such  an  arrangement  would 
permit  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  agencies 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  avoid  over- 
lapping of  functions  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify.  The  Committee  has  done  a  real 
service  in  its  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke!  for  a  period  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  hours. 


THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  REPORT 
SAYS  GENEVA  ANTIDUMPING 
CODE  CONFLICTS  WITH  U.S.  LAW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  speak  today  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
report    on   Senate   Concurrent   Resolu- 
tion 38.  That  Tariff  Commission  report 
.is  being  made  public  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  contended  for 
months  that  the  so-called  International 
Antidumping  Code  negotiated  at  Geneva 
during  the  Kennedy  round,  and  signed 
by  the  United  States  on  June  30.  1967. 
is  in  direct  violation  of  existing  U.S. 
statutes,  particularly  the  U.S.  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921.  and  that  it  could  not  be 
implemented  or  applied  in  this  country 
unless  and  until  Congress  specifically 
authorized  it  by  law.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  had  al- 
ready approved  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 100  of  the  89th  Congress  advlsintr 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  did  not 
authorize  negotiations  with  respect  to 
dumping  and  that  our  negotiators  should 


confine  their  activities  to  those  matters 
with  respect  to  which  advance  authority 
had  been  delegated  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing  this   expression   of   senatorial 
dissatisfaction  at  the  direction  the  Ge- 
neva talks  were  taking,  our  trade  nego- 
tiators took  it  unto  themselves  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  on  dumping  which  not 
only  exceeded  the  authority  granted  the 
President  by  the  Tiade  Expansion  Act. 
but  which  also  violates  existing  U.S.  law. 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  submit 
the  International  Antidumping  Code  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in 
accordance   with   article   II.   section    2. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  in  sev- 
eral Congresses  to  bring  the  1921  Anti- 
dumping Act  up  to  date  and  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  time. 
More    recently   I   have    introduced   a 
resolution— Senate    Concurrent   Resolu- 
tion   38 — to    establish    a    consensus    in 
Congress   that   the   International   Anti- 
dumping Code  should  become  effective  in 
the  United  States  only  at  the  time  speci- 
fied  in   implementing  legislation   to   be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  its  usual  practice, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38  was 
referred,  requested  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  as  to  its  provision. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  now  submitted  its 
report  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 38  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  completely  upholds  my  view 
that  the  International  Antidumping 
Code  is  inconsistent  with  U.S.  law.  The 
Tariff  Commission  report  is  an  excellent 
point-by-point  analysis  of  how  and 
where  the  Code  negotiated  at  Geneva  is 
in  conflict  with  U.S.  law.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  legal  papers  that 
bodv  has  produced  in  a  long  time.  In 
virtually  every  respect  the  points  I  made 
to  the  Senate  on  August  2  and  Septem- 
ber 27,  1967.  are  reiterated  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

After  showing  the  clear  inconsistency 
between  the  negotiated  Geneva  Code 
and  U.S.  law.  the  Commission  report 
stated: 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  vest  In  the  President  plenary  power 
to  alter  domestic  law.  The  Code,  no  matter 
what  are  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  thereunder  internationally, 
cannot,  standing  alone  without  legislative 
Implementation,  alter  the  provisions  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  or  of  other  United  States 
statutes. 

In  Other  words,  the  Geneva  code  can- 
nct  be  implemented  without  having  first 
been  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Con- 
i;ress  of  the  United  States.  To  do  so 
would  constitute  a  unilateral  amend- 
ment of  U.S.  law  by  the  executive 
branch.  To  do  so  would  upset  the  role  of 
Congress  in  the  lawmaking  process. 

It  is  frankly  shocking  to  me  that  our 
trade  negotiators  would  disregard  con- 
.stitutional  procedures  by  signing  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code  "defi- 
nitely and  without  reservation."  In  most 
other  countries— including  Belgium. 
Denmark.  Finland.  France.  Germany, 
Italy.  Japan.  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands. Sweden,  and  Switzerland— the 
code  is  subject  to  ratification  by  their 


lespective  parliaments.  It  is  shocking  to 
me  because  the  Senate  told  the  negotia- 
tors in  advance  not  to  enter  into  that 
agreement  where  authority  had  not  been 
delegated  to  them. 

This  may  sound  like  a  .small  issue 
when  weighed  against  today  s  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  with  peace  feelers 
from  Hanoi,  and  the  po.ssibility  of  con- 
ferences soon  to  begin  in  Moscow.  But 
this  is  quite  an  important  constitutional 
issue.  We  are  in  a  period  of  searching 
reas.sessment  of  this  country's  future, 
and  more  specifically  of  the  relationship 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  The  ability  of  the 
executive  branch  ol  Government  to  uni- 
laterally alter  U.S.  law  was  never  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  Senate  has  had  to  deal  with  this 
issue  on  two  occasions  in  recent  days 
during  the  excise  bill  debate.  One  dealt 
with  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
continuation  of  an  interpretation  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  concerning  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  bonds. 
The  question  there  was  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  Treasury  should,  by  its  own 
unilateral  determination,  change  an  ex- 
isting legislative  determination. 

The  .'-econd  question  we  p?s.sed  upon 
concerned  the  status  of  advertisements 
in  certain  publications  of  tax-txempt 
organizations  such  a.s  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  and  others. 

We  have  also  another  .situation  which 
has  not  been  referred  to.  as  far  as  I 
know,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  other 
than  bv  the  statement  in  the  letter  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI.  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  directed  the  Senator  to  read 
to  the  Senate,  stating  that  the  Treasury 
intends  to  collect  excise  taxes  even  after 
those  tax  laws  expire.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  interpretation  will  be  chal- 
lenged or  not.  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  on  telephones  have  expired.  It  is 
true  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to 
extend  those  provisions,  or  really  to  re- 
enact  them,  effective  as  of  April  1;  but 
as  of  this  moment,  any  collection  of 
such  taxes  is  being  made  under  an  order 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  by  specific  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
spite  of  expiration  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  their  collec- 
tion. I  think  this  demonstrates  how  far 
we  have  come— now  we  have  arrived  at 
the  place  where  taxes  are  being  collected 
by  executive  fiat. 

If  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  pa.sses 
laws  for  the  common  good,  those  laws 
must  be  administered  by  the  executive 
branch  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  .statute  and  congressional  intent. 
If  the  executive  branch  disagrees  with 
a  law  that  is  on  the  books,  it  has  two 
choices:  First,  it  can  either  forget  its 
disagreement  and  administer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  congres.sional  intent;  or. 
second,  it  can  ask  that  the  law  be 
amended  or  abolished.  But  it  cannot  seek 
to  change  a  U.S.  law  by  executive  agree- 
ment That  is  not  what  the  Foundinc 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution  intended  or 
pro\ided. 


I  want  to  describe  for  the  Senate  .some 
of  the  areas  where  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  an  inconsistency  between  the 
Geneva  code  and  the  US.  law. 

From  this  point  on  in  my  remarks,  I 
shall  1  cfer  to  the  code  which  was  adopted 
at  Geneva  as  "the  code."  and  shall  prob- 
ablv  refer  to  the  antidumpins  code 
adopted  in  1949.  with  its  amendments,  as 
"the  law"  or  "the  statute  " 

First,  with  re.spect  to  injurj-.  the  Tariff 
Commission  advises  that  under  the  US. 
law  it  has  not  weighed  the  injury  caused 
by  imix)rt,s  against  other  injuries  an  in- 
dustry might  be  suffering. 

Tlie  injury  test  it  has  ai)plied  has  been 
wliether  the  imports  at  less  than  fair 
value  were  causing,  or  were  likely  to 
cau.se.  material  injury— that  is.  any  in- 
jury which  is  more  tlian  de  minimis  The 
Geneva  code  concept  of  injury,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  to  be  .MLsceptible  ot 
two  .separate  meanings  Alter  de.scribinf 
them,  the  Tariff  Commission  report  cct- 
(•ludcs: 

Tlie  Antidumping  Act  is  less  restrict. vp 
th.m  the  Code  under  ilie  nrst  iiiterpretatii  n 
and  more  restrictive  than  the  Code  under  tiie 
second. 

In  other  words,  whichever  way  it  is  in- 
terpreted it  differs  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  US.  law  winch  historically 
has  been  api)lKd  since  1921. 

Further  with  respect  to  injvuy  the  Tar- 
iff Commis.sion  reports  that: 

The  Code  concept  of  considering  all  1  actors 
liavmg  a  bearing  oil  the  state  of  ,in  indusirv 
m  determining  whether  clumped"  imports 
are  causing  injury  is  different  irr.m  the  Com- 
missicn's  usual  ini  f-rpretation  of  the  Atiti- 
dumping  Act. 

The  difference  is  tliat  the  US.  law  con- 
tains no  words  of  limitation  as  to  the 
degree  of  injury  to  be  cjnsidered — it  lias 
been  interpreted  .so  that  any  injury  more 
than  de  minimis  is  material  injury.  Tlie 
Geneva  code  enumerates  factors  to  be 
con.sidered  and  then  recites  that  "No  one 
or  several  of  these  factors  can  necessarily 
give  decisive  guidance." 

The  thrust  of  this,  as  I  .see  it.  is  that 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  has  studied 
all  these  enumerated  factors  it  is  not  to 
be  LUided  by  them.  The  Geneva  code  re- 
peals the  flexibility  Congress  has  given 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  for 
itself  how  It  goes  about  making  its  de- 
termination of  injury  in  a  dumping  situ- 
ation. That  involves  an  implied  amend- 
ment of  U.S.  law  which  the  executive 
branch  has  no  authority  to  invoke  by  fiat. 

Movinii  on  to  the  scope  of  an  industry 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  injury  tests 
in  the  U.S.  law  and  the  Geneva  code,  the 
Tariff  Commission  reports: 

The  Code  does  not  parallel  U.S.  precedent 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  industry,  or  in- 
dustries, to  be  considered  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  For  example,  it  only  allows 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  Imports  on  one 
industry— that  which  produces  a  product 
identical  to  the  dumped  imports,  or  falling 
such  production,  that  which  produces  an- 
other product  which,  although  not  alike  m 
all  respect-s.  has  characteristics  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  the  product  under  con- 
sideration." Under  the  Antidumping  Act  the 
Commission  h.as  considered  whether  "an  in- 
dustry" is  being  injured.  There  is  no  quali- 
fication as  to  the  kind  cf  industry  nor  the 
number  of  industries  that  might  be  affected 
by  the  imports  under  consideration. 
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Applying  the  code  to  actual  dumping 
cases  it  has  decided  In  the  past  the  Tariff 
Commission  concludes: 

The  conditions  under  which  a  regional  In- 
dustry concept  may  be  employed  in  an  in- 
lury  determination  under  the  Code  are  so 
naiTOWlv  defined  that  four  out  of  five  affirm- 
ative determinations  by  the  Taxlft  Commis- 
sion might  not  have  been  made  had  the  Code 
been  in  effect  when  the  determinations  were 
made.  Moreover,  the  four  findings  of  dump- 
ing are  currently  in  effect  and.  If  continued 
beyond  June  30,  1968.  would  appear  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  Code. 
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I  think  It  Is  important  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  grasp  the  .signifi- 
cance of  that  conclusion.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  not  just  a  theoreti- 
cal matter  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion We  are  not  involved  here  in  legal 
semantics  or  legal  approaches  to  the  con- 
stitutional   question    of    separation    of 

power.  ,       ,      .    T 

If  that  were  all  that  was  involved.  I 
might  enjoy  it  as  a  former  editor  of  a 
law  joui-nal.  and  write  a  note  or  have 
a  law  journal  article  published  upon  the 
legaUty  of  certain  actions  with  respect 
to  the  conflict  between  the  administra- 
tive or  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  compared  with  the  legislative 

^  I  mieht  also  be  concerned  with  the 
matter  because  I  have  heretofore  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  its  own  congressional 
counsel.  Such  an  office  would  provide  for 
interpretation  of  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  would  strengthen  the  separation  of 
powers.   Under   that  bill   the   Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  whose  office 
Is  a  oart  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  would  no  longer  be  involved 
in   the   Interpretation   of   congressional 
legislative  Intent,  thus  Preventing  inter- 
preiations  contrary  to  those  intended  by 
Congress.  Or.  I  might  discuss  this  conflict 
in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  established  a 
seuar.\te    senatorial    subcommittee,    the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  ol 
the  JudiciaiT  Committee,  headed  by  a 
distinguished  legal  authontj%  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina   I  Mr.  Erv  n] 
which  is  currently  consider  ng  matters 
mvolvmg   the  separation  of  legislative 
from  executive  powers. 

What  I  am  talking  about,  however.  Is 
really  more  fundamental  and  important, 
and  will  be  even  more  important  this 
year  I  am  talkmg  about  the  jobs  of 
working  people  in  America.  I  am  talking 
aboui  the  industries  and  businesses  of 
America  in  a  highly  competitive  world_ 
I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  one  ot 
the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries,  if  the  administra- 
tion's interpretation  Is  permitted  to  go 
SS  effect  on  July  1.  1968,  will  be  our 
jobs  We  will  be  exporting  to  foreign 
countries  the  working  opportunities  of 
American  labor.  We  will  be  giving  to  for- 
eigners the  paychecks  of  American  la- 
borers, and  we  will  have  more  unem- 
ployed people  looking  for  other  jobs  in 
our  country.  Their  former  Jobs  will  not 
be  available  to  our  people  if  the  code 
goes  into  effect. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  those  for- 
eigners who  are  so  insistent  that  the 
United  States  join  them  in  the  interna- 


tional code  to  realize  the  significance  of 
action  taken  recently  by  the  Senate,  and 
in  an  overwhelming  manner,  in  the  field 
of  textiles.  The  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings ],  and  many  others,  concerning 
textiles  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  recent  tax  bill. 

I  am  .savine  that  we  mii.n  ;^rasp  the 
.significancp  oi  thi.s  .situation.  The  Tariff 
Commission  is  telling  us  in  terms  certain 
that  four  out  of  five  dumping  cases 
handled  undor  :jrestnt '  law— cases  in- 
volvlna  both  predatory  pricing  and  liarm 
to  U.S.  businesses,  cases  which  would 
have  cost  American  jobs  and  driven 
American  industries  out  of  business— 
that  these  cases  of  dumping  or  unfair 
and  dLscrimlnat^ry  trade  practices,  must 
be  clo.sed  out  if  we  follow  the  Geneva 

code.  ^      ^        , 

In  other  words,  if  the  code  stays  In 
effect  in  four  out  of  five  cases  processed 
under  existing  law  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, actin.a;  in  conjunction  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  to  be  set  aside.  ,  „.  .        , 

That  means  that  the  United  States  of 
•\merica  would  be  exposing  American 
industry  to  the  same— or  worse — price 
dlscrim'inatlon  from  which  they  had  been 
temporarily  relieved  by  the  antidumping 

This  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Con- 
gress illows  the  executive  branch  to 
usurp  its  authority  and  imilaterally 
chan-o  the  law. 

Involved  heic  aie  practices  by  which 
iudustiv  Is  Diohibitcd.  by  vaiious  acts 
'idopted  in  about  1914  to  1918.  from  oar- 
licipatinK  in  so-called  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices The  acts  provide  that  unfair  trade 
practices  should  not  be  permitted. 

We  have,  for  example,  in  the  steel  m- 
dustry  an  overproduction  of  steel  in  the 
entire  world.  Ever^•  !:«rson  one  wants  to 
talk  to  in  the  foreign  markets— and  I 
have  talked  to  practically  all  major  steel 
producers  in  Europe— will  say  that  they 
have  an  excessive  production  of  steel. 
They  w?nt  to  keep  the  steel  plants  work- 
ing. "Thev  do  not  want  to  shut  them  down. 
They  iDrice  their  steel  at  substantially 
less  than  they  are  asking  in  the  domestic 
markets  and  dump  the  steel  m  the  great 
American  market  at  prices  that  cause 
great  harm  to  American  industry'. 

That  has  been  true  with  respect  to  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry,  and 
with  respect  to  practically  all  of  the 
manufactured  goods  being  produced  m 
most   of   the   industrial   nations  of  the, 

world  today.  ^        ,  ^  .  *.„ 

These  products  are  being  brought  into 
our  countr\-  at  prices  substantially  less 
than  the  selling  price  in  the  countries 
;n  which  the  products  are  manufactured. 

Under  international  agreements,  this 
is  called  dumping.  This  is  the  practice 
which  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  pro- 
hibits. This  is  the  law  which  the  code 
intends  to  eliminate. 

Dealing  further  with  the  code's  defini- 
tion of  Industry,  the  Tariff  Commission 
In  this  excellent  report  advises  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress: 

The  Code  treats  with  a  regional  Industry 
as  being  almost  wholly  contained  within  a 
■■competitive  market  area,"  a  clrcumfitance 
which  in  the  Commission's  experience  rarely 
exists  If  the  cited  cases  are  any  Indicia,  four 
out  of  five  cases  do  not  appear  to  fit  the  Code 


standard  of  regional  "Industry."  Moreover, 
the  Code  would  require  that  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  producers  within  the  subject  market 
;irea  be  Injured  before  there  could  be  .xn 
affirmative  determination  of  Injury  under  lu 
provisions.  The  Commission  has  never  limited 
Its  affirmative  determinations  of  Injury  to 
those  cases  where  "all  or  almost  all  of  the  pro- 
ducers" were  injured. 


The  consequences  of  this  are  simply 
appalling.  They  were  never  contemplated 
by  the  U.S.  law.  The  Geneva  code  directs 
this  Nation,  the  United  States,  contrarj- 
to  its  own  laws,  to  deny  relief  from  dis- 
criminatory price  policies  until  an  entire 
American  Industry— whether  It  be  oil, 
chemicals,  textiles,  or  what  have  you— 
is  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  We  are  di- 
rected by  the  Geneva  code  to  watch 
American  firms  one  by  one  succumb  to 
underhanded  and  unfair  foreign  discrim- 
ination. And  that  underhanded  and  un- 
fair foreign  discrimination  would  be 
shielded  by  a  cloak  of  immunity  under 
the  Gene t-a  code. 

Even  when  many  firms  are  prostrate 
we  could  not  help  them  without  violating 
according  to  this  code,  an  "international 
agreement. " 

On  virtually  every  page  of  Its  report 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  still  more 
questionable  areas  in  the  Geneva  code. 
On  the  simple  question  of  who  can  Ini- 
tiate a  dumping  investigation,  for  ex- 
ample, the  two  documents  are  found  to 
differ,  and  the  stricter  test— which  makes 
It  harder  for  U.S.  Industry  suffering 
from  unfair  Import  competition  to  get 
a  dumping  issue  started— is  In  the 
Geneva  code. 

This  coupled  with  the  questions  it 
raises  as  to  the  legality  of  the  require- 
ment that  Treasury  Investigations  of 
price  discrimination  and  Tariff  Commis- 
sion investigations  of  Injury  must  be 
done  simultaneously— which,  inciden- 
tally, is  something  the  U.S.  law  has  never 
contemplated— prompted  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  conclude  that — 

The  Code  •  •  •  seems  to  be  designed  to 
discourage  the  Initiation  of  Investigations  by 
\n  agencv  and  would  supplant  the  statu- 
tory procedures  with  a  complaint  procedure. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely 
why  I  have  objected  to  the  high-handed 
attitudes  our  trade  negotiators  assumed 
in  bulling  through  the  Geneva  code. 

The  objectives  of  these  trade  nego- 
tiators, these  Americans— this  is  re- 
markable—Is to  make  it  tough  on  suf- 
fering U.S.  industries,  and  to  ease  the 
way  for  more  and  more  price  discrimi- 
nation by  foreign  exporters.  Here,  the 
conflict  between  the  U.S.  law  and  the 
Geneva  code  becomes  sharpest.  It  re- 
lieves foreigners  of  the  dumping  duties 
they  must  bear  under  present  U.S.  law, 
and  makes  it  far  harder  in  the  future  to 
get  relief  where  predatory  price  policies 
of  foreigners  are  sucking  the  lifeblood 
out  of  U.S.  industries. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long], 
when  he  opened  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  matter  of  Import  quotas.  Senator 
Long  stated  with  respect  to  international 
commitments,  under  the  trade  program, 
that: 

We  here  in  Congress  have  another  com- 
mitment—a  commitment  to  our  own  people. 
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In  my  opinion,  we  should  live  up  to 
that  commitment  so  far  as  this  Geneva 
code  is  concerned. 

Turning  back  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
report,  the  Tariff  Commission  points  out 
that  whereas  the  code  and  'a  recently 
established  practice  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment" permits  a  case  to  be  closed 
without  assessing  a  dumping  duty  where 
the  exporter  agrees  to  cease  exporting  at 
the  offending  price,  none  of  this  coun- 
iry's  unfair  trade  practices  provide  a 
mechanism  for  a  violator  to  avoid  the 
remedial  or  penal  actions  by  his  agree- 
ments to  conform  to  the  law  after  he  Is 
caught. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  un- 
fair trade  practices  are  only  to  be  halted, 
not  punished,  by  the  code.  I  know  that 
some  people  are  aoing  to  comment,  and 
especially  those  who  are  in  the  kept  press 
of  .some  foreign  nations,  that  my  com- 
ments are  a  reflection  of  the  national- 
istic tendencies  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  that 
this  is  further  evidence  of  protectionist 
activities  by  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  so.  I  am  not  dealing  with  protection 
at  all. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  unfair  dis- 
crlmlnatoiy  trade  practices.  What  I  am 
talking  cbout  is  dumping.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  equivalent  of  violat- 
ing law.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  veiT 
close  to  actions  for  which  people  in  the 
United  States  could  be  sent  to  jail,  and 
for  which  they  could  receive  penal  sanc- 
tion. 

But  v.hat  is  provided  for  here  is  that 
if  a  violator  is  caught,  he  will  no  longer 
under  U.S.  dumping  laws  have  to  pay 
the  penalty,  he  will  not  face  remedial 
action,  and  he  will  no  longer  have  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  fair 
and  the  unfair  prices  under  our  laws 
which  provide  that  the  injured  be  made 
whole. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  under 
the  present  Treasurj'  practice — wliich  I 
condemn— the  average  importer  can  sell 
his  soods  at  discriminatory  prices  in  the 
United  States  for  approximately  2  years 
with  impunity. 

If  that  situation  were  to  result  from 
action  by  people  in  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  in  Geneva,  there  would  be  loud 
cries  of  anguish  that  these  practices 
should  be  stopped  and  that  remedial  ac- 
tion should  be  instituted  immediately. 

On  the  matter  of  dumping  duties,  the 
Geneva  code  provides  that  the  assess- 
ment of  such  duties  is  not  mandators' 
but  permissive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
U.S.  law  makes  assessment  of  dumping 
duties  mandator!'. 

The  provisions  of  the  U.S.  law  author- 
izing the  withholding  of  appraisement 
reports  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
foreign  products  are  being  dumped  into 
this  countr>-  Tould  be  overruled  by  the 
Geneva  code  provision.  This  provision 
prohibits  any  interim  safeguards  which 
would  offset  suspected  dumping  margins 
until  the  contracting  countrj'  has  made  a 
preliminary  decision  that  there  are  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value  and  that  It  has 
adequate  evidence  of  injurj'. 

The  Tariff  Commission  In  its  report 
advises  that: 


Inasmuch  as  the  Act  vests  with  the  tariff 
Commission  sole  authority  to  make  determi- 
nations of  injury  and  as  this  authority  does 
not  Include  the  making  of  tentative  or  in- 
terim determinations  of  injury,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Code  with  respect  to  pro- 
visional or  interim  measures  could  not  be 
fulfilled  under  the  Act  until  a  finding  of 
dumping  had  been  made.  Thus.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions 
icr  provisional  measures  tmder  the  Code 
would  preclude  the  taking  of  any  provisional 
or  interim  measures  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Act." 


There  are  other  Instances  where  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  inconsistencies 
between  the  Geneva  code  and  our  U.S. 
law,  but  let  me  move  on  to  a  more  Im- 
portant matter. 

I  refer  to  the  role  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  operating  under  the  Geneva 
code.  The  Tariff  Commission  report  gen- 
trallv  ignores  this  important  question. 

Commissioner  Clubb,  however,,  has 
couraceously  faced  up  to  it.  He  .states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  -it  seems  clear  that 
if  the  code  does  not  receive  legislative 
approval,  the  Commission  must  continue 
to  apply  the  provisions  ot  the  act  alone." 
I  applaud  his  conclusion  and  I  agree 
with  It.  I  also  agree  with  liis  observa- 
tion that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
part  ut  the  executive  branch  and  that, 
therefore,  an  executive  agreement  is  not 
binding  on  it. 

It  is  uniortunate  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Stanley 
Metzger,  with  whom  I  have  previously 
d'scussed  this  Geneva  code,  felt  obliged 
not  to  go  along  with  the  majority  views 
of  the  Commission. 

But  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  would 
be  an  understatement,  because  I  recall 
the  insistence  v.-hich  was  placed  upon 
me  to  go  through  rather  rapidly  witn 
a  perfunctorj-  examination  of  Mr.  Metz- 
ger when  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  upon  his  nomination. 
However,  I  asked  him  a  :enes  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code  and  its  relationship  with 
the  U.S.  law.  His  responses  evaded  the 
real  issue. 

This  man  had  written  books  about, 
and  was  considered  to  be  an  authority 
on.  international  trade.  He  was  being 
recommended,  and  his  nomination  liad 
been  submitted  for  appointment  to  the 
Commission  as  its  chairman.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  this  field  and  most  knowl- 
edgeable. 

I  asked  him  about  the  International 
code,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it;  he  had  not  kept  up  with 
It— this  although  he  wanted  to  continue 
to  write  books  and  to  receive  the  money 
from  them  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Commission.  Then,  reluctantly,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  his  fees,  but  he  v.'anted 
to  continue  to  expound  his  views  upon 
matters  of  International  trade. 

When  I  asked  him  questions  about  the 
Geneva  code,  his  responses  evaded  the 
real  Issues.  His  minority  views  to  the 
Commission's  report  still  evade  the  real 
issues. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped. We  now  see  the  appointment 
coming  to  the  Tariff  Commission  of  one 
Bernard  Norv.'Ood. 
Where  does  he  come  from?  I  do  not 


know  this  man.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  him.  I  suspect  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  his 
views  in  detail.  Tliis  nomination  is  star- 
tling to  a  few  of  us  who  see  here  an  effort 
to  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent,  so  to 
speak.  Since  September  of  1963.  although 
he  is  still  .serving  in  the  atate  Depart- 
ment, he  lias  been  .serving  as  chairman 
of  the  trade  staff  committee  of  the  office 
of  Mr.  Roth,  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Relations.  He  was 
Ambassador  Roth's  top  aide  through- 
out the  Geneva  discussion  which  brought 
about  these  detrimental  changes  In  the 
antidumpine  code,  in  this  conflict  with 
the  legislative  branch,  changes  which 
are  In  direct  opposition  to  the  actions 
and  requests  of  the  Senate. 

I  suppose  we  could  use  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's phrase  in  regard  to  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  sort  of  like  putting  the  fox  in 
10  take  caro  ot  the  henhouse. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  return  to  the 
\iews  of  the  chairman  in  his  minority 
leport 

He  docs  advise  us  cf  his  "understand- 
ing that  the  executive  branch  lias  been 
and  is  of  the  view  that  the  provisions  of 
the  code  and  the  act  are  not  Inconsistent 
with,  and  In  conflict  with,  each  other." 
Tliat  is  something  I  have  suspected 
since  the  Geneva  code  was  negotiated- - 
his  understanding  helps  coiifirm  my 
suspicion. 

One  observation  he  makes  which  may 
be  worthy  of  some  study  is  why  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
.slon  expressed  the  view,  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  of  the  Geneva 
code,  that  it  and  the  U.S.  law  were  not 
inconsistent.  What  prompted  him  to 
make  this  statement?  What  were  the 
circumstances?  Did  his  expression  of 
his  own  view  on  a  matter  that  was  not 
vet  final  have  an  influence  on  the  course 
of  negotiation.'^?  If  it  did  we  should  know 
about  it 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lias  proposed  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  Its  reeulations  to  brins  U.S. 
cu.stoms  practices  into  line  with  the 
International  Antidumping  Code's  pro- 
vi.sions.  Amonc  other  things,  the  Treas- 
ury's proposed  reeulations  would  require 
dumping  complaints  to  pro'.'ide  evidence 
of  imurv  to  the  Department.  The  law 
and  the  "intent  of  Congress  on  this  i.ssue 
are  extremely  clear.  Tlie  Treasury's  role 
in  antidumping  cases  is  limited  '^o  one 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  im- 
ported I'oods  has  been  sold  "at  less  than 
fair  value".  That  is  their  job  and  that 
is  all  they  can  do. 

The  Tariff  Commission  alone  is  vested 
with  the  authority  of  determining 
whether  such  sales  iiave  resulted  In 
in.iury.  U:-ider  the  proposed  regulations, 
the  "Treasury  would  be  petting  into  a 
:udgment  of  whether  Injury  had  oc- 
curred before  investigating  whether 
there  had  been  less  than  fair  value  sales. 
This  conflicts  vcith  the  established  roles 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. It  also  conflicts  with  the  U.S.  law. 
The  Treasu:-y  also  has  proposed  giving 
itself  the  power  to  revoke  its  own  find- 
ings, despite  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  already  begun  an  In- 
vestigation cf  Injury.  If  Treasury  Is  per- 
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mittecf  to  revoke  a  pricing  determina- 
tion after  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
started  to  investigate  the  injury  ques- 
tion, then  the  whole  Tariff  Commission 
role  in  dumping  matters  is  emasculated. 
And  that,  too.  is  contrary  to  the  U.S. 

law. 

Mr  President,  the  Treasury  has  pro- 
ceeded with  these  proposed  regulations 
under  the  assumption.  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  consistency  between  the  Geneva 
code  and  the  U.S.  law,  an  assumption 
which  to  all  who  care  to  read  it,  is  clearly 
refuted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  report. 
It  is  unfortunate— and  I  would  say  very 
unfortunate— that  a  staff  assistant  of 
the  heavily  burdened  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  doing 
his  level  best  to  stem  the  gold  flow  prob- 
lem would  take  it  upon  himself  to  pro- 
pose regulations  for  the  Customs  Bureau 
which  would  make  the  U.S.  market  a 
welcome  mat  for  the  dumping  of  im- 
poited  goods,  and  more  fundamentally, 
do  violence  to  congressional  prerogatives 
by  emasculating  a  U.S.  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  Tariff  Commission  s 
findings.  TWould  urge  the  Treasury  to 
withdraw  fts  proposed  regulations  and 
return  to  a  procedure  which  is  consistent 
with  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
take  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38  so  the  matter  of  congressional  rela- 
tiens  with  the  executive  branch  can  be 
cleaned  up.  If  Congress  wants  to  ratify 
the  Geneva  code  and  enact  the  necessan' 
implementing  legislation,  that  is  its  pre- 
rogative. If  it  decides  to  do  so,  let  it  act 
knowing  what  it  is  doing  to  American 
industry  and  American  workers.  For  one. 
this  Senator  does  not  believe  Congress 
wants  to  subscribe  to  the  kind  of  philos- 
ophy the  Geneva  code  enunciates— a 
philosophy  of  favoritism  to  foreigners 
who  practice  predatoiT  price  policies 
with  respect  to  their  exports  to  this 
country.  I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me. 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  rather  un- 
usual situation  here  in  which  I  suppose 
we  are  going  to  find  custom  officials  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand 
they  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  follow 
the  law  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
said  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  code 
adopted  at  Geneva.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  employees  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  going  to  be  asked  to  follow  con- 
tradictory instructions  and  regulations  of 
their  superiors  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  this  anomalous  position  they 
will  have  to  say,  -We  are  going  to  follow 
regulations  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  the  instrument  of  Congress  said  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  law." 

I  would  imagine  that  on  next  July  1, 
if  this  procedure  is  not  rectified,  we  will 
have  a  real  field  day  for  lawyers.  I  ima- 
gine we  will  see  a  situation  in  which  law- 
yers will  be  having  so  much  business  in 
this  field  that  some  may  have  difficulty 
keeping  up  with  their  regular  activities. 
In  addition.  I  think  we  will  see  a  situa- 
tion in  which  individual  employees  of 
the  Government  are  going  to  find  them- 
selves hard  pressed  to  determine  what 
thev  should  do. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  in 
International  trade,  this  practice  which 
is  called  "dumping"  works  as  follows: 


One  counti-y  allows  a  form  of  subsidy  to 
its  export  products  to  protect  its  domestic 
employment  within  its  borders,  at  the 
expense  of  industry  and  labor  in  an- 
other country  to  which  the  products  are 

sent 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, in  which  we  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  oversight  in  tariff  af- 
fairs. I  think  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  administration  ignores  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  supposedly  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  me.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  greater  concern  to  indus- 
ti-y  and  employees  as  we  move  along.  It 
is  somewhat  like  a  time  bomb  that  is 
ticking  away  and  getting  ready  to  hit  us. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  interpreta- 
tion the  Tariff  Commission  could  have 
given  consistent  with  our  Constitution 
and  our  laws.  The  Geneva  code  cannot 
properly  be  placed  in  international  usage 
on  July  1  without  first  having  been  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  Congress.  To  do 
otherwise  would  constitute  unilateral 
amendment  of  a  U.S.  law  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  To  do  so  would  upset  the 
role    of    Congress    in    the    lawmaking 

process. 

Some  80  nations  are  according  treaty 
status  to  the  code.  Parliamentary  ap- 
proval is  required  in  those  nations.  The 
United  States  has  chosen,  however,  to 
treat  this  matter  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. Since  the  Tariff  Commission  agrees 
that  the  code  can  only  become  effective 
after  passage  of  implementing  legisla- 
tion, it  is  my  position  that  this  situation 
places  our  customs  officials  in  a  difficult 

position. 

I  think  the  40  Senators  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill,  S.  1726.  to  liberalize 
antidumping  statutes,  will  be  especially 
interested,  since  the  new  international 
code  is  more  restrictive  than  U.S.  law. 
In  mv  opinion,  fully  as  concerned  should 
be  all  Senators  by  such  continued  erosion 
of  the  duties  of  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Our  trade  negotiators  at  Geneva  tooK 
it  upon  themselves  to  act  in  a  fashion 
which  was  absolutely  shocking.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  matter  can  be  cleared 
up.  but  I  would  say  that  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  administration,  as  indi- 
cated bv  its  action  in  continuing  taxes 
without"  authority  of  law.  demonstrates 
quite  conclusively  that  they  have  little 
regard  for  Congress. 

The  Deputy  Secretar>'  of  State  indi- 
cated in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  he  con- 
sidered the  constitutional  power  to  de- 
clare war  no  longer  had  any  effect  and 
was  out  of  date.  I  would  imagine  that  if 
this  provision  of  the  law  is  not  corrected, 
we  can  see  the  step  finally  taken  where 
executive  fiat  will  be  taken  in  every  field 
across  the  board. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  remain 
silent  while  this  action  takes  place.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter and  that  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  upon  it  before  June  30. 
Whether  or  not  action  is  not  taken  in 
this  case,  I  am  relatively  certain  that 
action  in  other  fields  will  be  taken  to 


make  clear  to  the  administration  that 
Congress  will  not  act  as  a  mere  rubber 
stamp,  standing  idly  by  while  the  au- 
thority it  has  been  granted  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
is  eroded  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ^^      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  VEHICLE  WEIGHT 
AND  WIDTH  ON  THE  INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  <S.  2658)  to  amend  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  weight  and  width 
limitations  on  the  Interstate  System.  In 
order  to  make  certain  increases  in  such 
limitations.  .,    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  2658,  Mr. 
Martin  Baker,  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  be  permitted  to 
be  present  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoryni. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  shall  not  extend  beyond 
2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

'  Thereupon  lat  1  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:02  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer I  Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  m  the 
chair  > .  

THE  DOLEFUL  DOLLAR 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day s  Wall  Street  Journal  appeared  an 
excellent  article,  entitled  "Doleful  Dol- 
lar- Austerity  Versus  Collapse."  by  the 
distinguished  analyst.  Alfred  L.  Malabee. 
Jr  The  article  is  most  timely  in  view  of 
the  recent  crisis  of  the  dollar  and  the 
fact  that  this  crisis  will  recur  if  the 
administration  and  those  in  control  of 
Congress  fail  to  take  appropriate  action 
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io  cut  doJest^c  spending  deeply  and  en-     -  ^^^ -f T il^^^^ i^^V     ^^ -"^iFiilS^^S 

-S^sfriiSiS^^^SthatMr.  ^-n.:^ -:-^:  ^-:xtzJ^  p---r-T^HCiS 

Malays  article  be  printed  at  this  point  H""^;,,   ,„n,uon   derives    largely    from    U.e  value  of  the  pound  or  the  franc  or  whau^er 

^  the  RECORD.                                                      ,  push   of  costs,  rather  than   the   P«n   o     c^e-  -".[^J^^' ^^  f^^^^^^^  ,ence  us  oft.n  cU^    The 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ,nand.    To   the    ".^'^'V.^^.'^^J^JKlo  push  pou  d  sSgm  Inert .  ooiiap.sed  >n  sep- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  -"^  f,  '""^^«f;  "^f^'  '''''  ^"""'  "'^^  ^""'  Ser  ,9:n.  when  B,..a.n.  after  hea^y  gold 

as  follows:  ''IflTLnor^:^^   also     express     concern  >o-es.  stopped  .em«.,o:dU..K.un^^^^ 

DoL.rt^L  DOLLAR :  AvsTERiTV  VERSvs  CoLi  APSE  "  ,^^          j^le  impact  of  stern  tiscal  a.>d  prescribed   price    I"J    f  .''^  "^,  [t^^'^ndex 

,Bv  AHred  L    Malabee.  Jr  ,  :x,onetary   action   on   the   hnancial   posiUons  '^p"  "-/^^;^^,"^'^^,,,7;;/,r',,    ^^  f/''„,v  80' 

U.t  weeKs  agreement  ,n  Stockholm  on  a      of  ^'^^f-^^^.^^^'^^^^r  Ameri  'an  "house^^a      o    the  "Yi  ave^^e'^ner  a  long  decUne  Irom 
plan  to  supplement   international  monetary      note   that    the   a^^erage   American    nou  ^^^   ^^,^  .     ^^^  ^^^_^^^  ^^^   ,,^p 

reserves  with  new  "Special  Drawing  Rights"  now   .spends   ^«■7^.f^^^^^^''     '!-\„*"^^ents  on  pound  tall,  however,  than  the  index   ,  which 

ni  understandably  heartened  many  observ-  come  lor  """f  \,^'  ^f^^^^.-^'^''  tWs   ^om^ires  s     ased  un  phvsical  voUm.e  and  thus  .s  i>ot 

■rs  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  who  had  feared  .nortgages    and    'f  i" J^°;  ^^,;,'f^^4,^°j^P  .^^  aisU.rted  bv  inflation,   began  to  rl.se    By  the 

that  the  international  monetary  system  was  w.lh  on  >    11   .    ■^■f/«^^""!'\,;'%'^,i,^''..ppre.  end  of  19;M.  it  st<>.d  at  88'    :   it  reached  the 

on  the  brink  of  collapse  •-  vf'"!iosl"m^v'ts  foresee  no  great  danger  90-    mark  m  the  tirst  quarter  of  1932.  10:r 

It   seems    well    to   bear   in   mind,   however,  ciably,  most  analysts  foresee  no  great  uaig  f...  „.,,].•  1934    and  127'     three  years  later 

:hat  c":.Unu,ng  monetary  cooperation  of  the      ^- ^^rfl^^^^'^Z^'^^  "  f'  n  om  "The  French  example  shows  striking  s.mi- 

.sort  exhibited  in  Stockholm  depends  consd-      most     'n-'>>stB    '   f°  ^' f/% /"'^ebt    burden      larities    to    the    British    experience    Frances 
erablv  on  the  success  of  U.S.  efforts  to  solve      were    to    stop    climbing     tne    ^eot     our  '      ^encv   was  among  the   last  to  fall   in  the 

:^^^  Llance-of-payment.     problen^.     Thus^      could  j^^f"   -  ^^"^  J  ^e   incom^  m  the       "aThnally  succumbing  to  devaluation  near 
there  remain  difficult  questions  that  must  be  IZ^^f.^Z  .T.^Tin^  a"  .no re  than  $2,800     the  end  of  1936.  By  no  coincidence,  say  some 

laced   this   troubled   spring.   Some  seem   ob-      "f^  ^^^^^^^^.f^.^^^^^'*'",^,.,^^^^^^^^  economists  Frances  economy  was  alsx.  among 

vious!  ';/••"  ';','^"hlv  50'    Ilnce  the  current  economic     the  last  to  turn  up  in  the  1930s    Indeed^the 

Does   Congress,    m   an   election    year,   pos-      risen  roughly  50      ^ince  tne  currem  records  show  that  French  industtial  produc- 

sessThe  fortuude  to  boost  taxes^  Will  Presi-      'fPJl^'°^^^'^^^^lJ^;^^^^^^^  "^did   not   begin   to   turn   clearly   upwar.l 

dent  Johnson,   knowing  the  dangers  of  an-      climb  ^°"'f  '"^^f ^'^  .^"° '  "''^^^^^^^  ,he  dol-      until  as  late  as  1938   In  1936.  when  the  iraiic 

other    long,    hot   ---er   in    the   clties^^op      f-^-^P^  ^^  ^.^^om^^^^^^^^  collapsed.  French  output  stood  at  93'     of  the 

billions   from   domestic   spending  programs^       ,/■    ffpp,,,P     mv   dollar-saving   .-^leps    would      1913  average 

Does    the    Federal    Reserve    Board    have    the       f^^.f^^f 'l^^^'^"^^",  i';;^^    !t  thi  least,  to  Other  key  yardsticks  display  a  similar  pat- 

gumption  to  keep  money  tight  and  interest      have  ^^"^.'^f^-^-^^^^'^.I^.Yot  a.  well  as  fami-      t.rn    On  the  ^-ployment  fron,^  "/.'nrTc rce 
fites  high''  Keep  f,.iiii'iB=  ^  percentage    of    the    British    l.ibor    lorce 

The  Choice,  or  so  It  appears^ is  simple:  "^|„XonSre   qtVite  reasonablv.  prompus     with  jobs  fell  steadily  through  1930  -"d  most 

Tighten  the  belt,  remove  the  midriff  flab.      J'^'l^^J°^llll^^\^l,^i  happens,  then,  if  the     of   1931.  then  briefly  leveled  off    and  by  late 
Or.  m  the  end,  suffer  the  collapse  of  the  U  b.      ;^"°\f  "^^ X li^g'^^^  much-publicized  belt-      1932  began  to  climb    In  France,  the  cmpar- 

dollar  and  the  international   monetary  sys-      1"^°^^'"^'^^°'^^^^  ,ble   upturn   m   employment  did   not   begin 

tern  that  has  so  carefully  been  built  around      ^  ^^^^v  J^| P^^fJ'J?  ^'°'^  until   1937    In  the  U  S  .  where  currency  col- 

U.  „„  ,^,,      "  T?ere    fre    uwavs   wage-price   controls,   of      lapse   came    m    early    1933.    similar   patterns 

But  there  are  other  questions  a^  well  tills  '^^l'\l\\^l^^J^J^t%^surnpnon  ,s  rU.n      ./production     and     employment     can     be 

spring.   „nd   these   suggest    that   the   choce      ^°""^. ^^^^^^^^^^^  .raced.  ,     ,,  „ 

niay  not  be  quite  so  clear  cut   For  example       ^"^'l^f/^fj.^f^^e   probably  in  the  event  of         a  detailed  study  of  the  monetary  .situation 
If  the  dollar  and  the  international  mone-      extreme  "l^^^'J^^^'  ^  °^    ;  ^^^^^^   ^^   viet-     in  the  1930s  was  conducted  two  dozen  years 
tarv   system   are   to  be   saved   from   co  lapse,      sharply    '"t^J^^^l^^^  e^ewhere.  ago  bv  the  late  Ragnar  Nurkse.  ;,n  econornlsl 

just  how  tightly  must  the  belt  be  hitched?      "•'>^^' J^^.^^^*^,*^,^  %\.,^,   agreement    that      /orKlng  for  the  old  League  of  Nations    In  a 
Precise  estimates  obviously  are  difficult  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^      austeritv  measures  would      volume  entitled     International  Currency  Ex- 

make.  Vietnam,  of  course,  remains  the  great      ^"  ^"^^j^^^^^^^^^^  of  uie  present  inter-     penence- Lessons  of  the  Inter-War  Period 

imponderable.   But.   if   the    Asian   war   con-      f/'^JS  finally  tne  co^^^p^  countrVs  bal-      Mr.    Nurkse   drew    some   intriguing   conclu- 

tmues  at   approximately   the   present   mten        ^^^^'^.^^    '^"^^^^^^  J]^,!,  ^.o^id  go  slons     In    country    aft^r   country     he    wrote. 

sitv  and  nothing  similar  erupts  elsewhere  ance  ^J  P^^^\"\,^^,,^  ^^,^^^16  toward  zero  -devaluation  was  followed  by  a  domestic  cx- 
the    facts   .suggest    that    the    econonriic    belt      ^-S.  goid^to^k  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  investment  and  national  income^ 

would  need  to  be  hitched  very  tightly  in-  ,,,{'j^.^^°'^^^"^'^,^fJ^^.^J„°que  pledge  to  buy  Moreover,  he  found  that  this  domes  Ic  .in- 
deed. If  the  dollar-saving  effort  us  to  be  '^^'^j'^^jf"']^  ^^IgTan  camce  in  transactions  provement  tended  'to  stlmvilat*  foreign 
effective.  „.,,,. etc      with  other  governments   <with   the  recently     trade  all  around 

The  key  to  effective  action^  mo  t  analyst^      ^^'ded  provlfo  that  the  foreign  governments  ,,,„„,   khlationships 

^l  infl^tio^n  fn't^he   U°S^.'7arg°:iy"on''ihl      don.  tSrn  around  .^d  resell  the  gold  profit-         ^^  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^,^^,,,  , 

price    innation    ui    '-'^  prndes  the  com-      ablv  to  pnvate  buyers).  ,     ,)  .,  p  devaluations  had  .settled 

''T^t  nr^n^ho    the  d°ollarm  world  m^-  Other  countries,  in  turn,  set  the  values  of        he  ^^^    >-^\       ,^^^^,^^„  ,^,  ^,j,r  curren- 

^!ri  and    ulSte  V    thf cotmtrvT^  their  own  currencies  in  terms  of  dollars.  The     1^^'%^^^    not'^very    different    Irom    befcre 

f  ,  .i.ncp   of   D^v^ent"  point  of  the  whole  exercise  is  to  inject  stabU-      ^'  uiustrated  m  the  table  below,  which 

tional  balance   of   pavTuenu.  i^^    .^^^    international    monetary    arrange-     ^^.^^^.^e  exchange  values  of  particular  cur- 

REQUIRED  JOBLESS  BOOST  ments;    without  such  stability,   it  is  argued.     ^^'^^^^^^   -^^   relation   to  the   dollar.   The    1930 

Accordingly,  it  is  perplexing  to  note  that      .^e  day-to-day  uncertainty  of  not  knowing         ,^„Qj,shlps  are  used  as  the  base  of  100. 
one   typical   study   finds   that,   even   with   a      how  much  such-and-such  a  currency  might  t- 

°ax   boost    on    the   order   of    what    president      ^e  worth  tomorrow  would  cause  international  1930     1932     1934     f&^fi 

Johnson   has   requested,   a   considerable   in-      business  dealings  to  dry  up.  Britain. "^        o.  - 

crease    in    unemployment    would     be    're-  ^  .he  U.S.  however,  should  run  out  of  gold     France   00        ou         o« 

quired"   if   inflation   is    to   be   slowed    at   all      ^^  ^gi,     ^he   pledge   obviously   would   become     ualy   0"       '""        ^^'         ^ 

m    the    months    ahead.    The    study,    for    in-      v^-oj-thless   and    the    present    stability    among     can.ada    10"         »' 

stance,  estimates  that  if  the  country's  job-      currencies  could  rapidly  disappear.  ^^.^^^  ^,j^  ^j^^  currency  chaos  of  the  1930s 

less  rate  were  to  rise  to  4.7^;     i  about  a  full  g^^   jj.^   .^ch   a    situation,   would   interna-        ^^^.^     ,{    ;„    .^e   end    the    major   currencie.^ 

point  higher  than  in  recent  monthsl,  prices  ^joj^a]  business  really  dry  up''  In  the  U.S..  ^^^^^^'^  back  into  approximately  the  same  old 
generally  would  still  continue  to  chmb  at  ^^ould  the  level  of  economic  activity  decline  ^gjationships?  Mr  Nurkse  had  an  answer, 
approximately  the  current  rate  of  nearly  j^^j.^  sharply  than  would  be  the  case  if  ■'=trin-  ..^^  default  of  simultaneous  anti-depression 
4'.     annually.  gent    dollar-saving    measures    were    applied     ^g^g^ires."  he  concluded,    ■successive  devalu- 

A   typical    repction    to   such    estimates   is      mstead?  .aions  leading  to  monetary  expansion   were 

provided    by   Peter   B.   Kenen.   chairman    of  .^^^  standard  view,  which  certainly  many     ^^^   ^j,j,.   practical    alternative,    .f   exchange 

the   department   of   economics   at   Columbia      j^^^gd    economists    as    well    as    Government      pQj.j.j.o;  'was  to  be  avoided." 
University.    Tf  vou  want  an  8':    unemploy-      officials    hold,    is    yes.    a    breakdown    of    the  ^^^^  economic  scene  today,  of  course,  is  in 

ment  rate,  you  might  get  stable  prices  this  rnonetarv  system  would  be  a  far  worse  fate  ^^^^^^^  ^^.;,.^.g  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
vear."  Mr.  Ker.en  says.  Since  he  doubts  that  j^j.  .^  concerned  than  simply  a  dose  of  U  .'...  jggos  Most  of  the  major  economies  have  been 
such     unemployment    would     be    tolerated.      defl;.tion  to  save  the  dollar,  expanding  briskly  for  a  long  time.  There  is 

especially  m  an  election  year  .'.nd  with  the  t^pfxollapse  contr.actions  no    talk   of    any    need    for    -anti-depression 

prospect     of     another      long     hot     summer  _  oDinlons   that   seem      measures."  Instead    much  of  the  discussion 

'ooming    just     ahead,     the     economist     also  ^^'^    ^*^"^   ''^^    '^^'^"   °^  "  °"  rt^Tws  hea^^^        centers  on  the  need  for  slowing  U  S  economic 

douTts  that  price   inflation  will   be   brought      ^vorth  noting.  One  niinorty  view  draws  heav        « "t^rs  ^i^^^^  .'  ^^„^,, 

•o  anything  faintly  resembling  a  halt  m  j'V '^r  'coXr  nroSnenti  o°/ tms^  u^^^^  '"pe  haps  this  blowing  can  be  accomplished 
^°Scrr^::r    as    .he    t.x-boost    part    of      ^^te^ ec^n^^^  i^co^^^an  soon  after      with   sufficient    ::nesse   to   avoid   any   .enous 
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contraction  of  general  business.  Perhaps 
Vietnam  will  cool  off  and  make  the  task 
easier.  Perhaps  such  major  countries  as  West 
Gerniiany  and  Prance  will  pursue  relatively 
Inflationary  policies  In  coming  months;  this 
would  greatly  facilitate  any  U.S.  efforts. 

But  if  none  of  these  other  things  happen, 
and  If  U.S.  officials  find  the  unpleasantness 
of  applying  economic  stringency  too  great, 
It  Is  perhaps  encouraging  to  recall  that  the 
curre:icy  collapses  In  the  19303  often  coin- 
cided with  the  advent  of  economic  improve- 
ment. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  OEO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  more  beset  by  controversy  than  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  to  pass  legislation  which  will, 
in  fact,  help  those  in  the  poverty  sector 
to  move  out  of  it  and  into  the  condition 
of  opportunity.  However,  the  method  to 
achieve  this  objective  is  one  that  needs 
most  careful  analysis  and  scrupulous  ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately,  the  OEO 
has  not.  overall,  lived  up  to  the  high  ex- 
pectations' and  hopes  of  many  of  our 
people  because  of  the  failures  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  avoid 
the  philosophy  that  the  mere  spending 
of  money  is  the  answer  to  a  problem. 
There  are  some  praiseworthy  programs 
under  OEO.  and  there  are  .some  that 
have  had  chronic  difficulty.  Perhaps  the 
worst  feature  of  OEO  is  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  the  money  which  should 
be  going  to  the  poor  has  been  going  for 
high  administrative  salaries.  For  example 
the  Director  and  two  of  his  top  aides 
receive  more  compensation  than  General 
Westmoreland. 

An  excellent  article  published  in  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal,  written  by 
Jonathan  Spivak,  outlines  some  of  the 
defects  in  OEO  and  intimates  that  an 
increasingly  restive  Congress  may  trans- 
fer its  functions  to  the  regular  agencies 
of  Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  entitled  "Poverty 
Agency  Periled  by  Bureaucratic  Rivals, 
Budget.  Political  Woes,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fast-Fading  OEO:  Povtrtt  Agency  Periled 
BY  Bureaucratic  Rivals,  Budget,  Political 
Woes— Basic  Law  Expires  in  1969— De- 
partures OF  President,  Shrfvee  Add  to 
Troubles— Parceling  Out  the  Programs 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 
Washington.— Before  many  more  months, 
the  Administrations  war  on  poverty  may 
suffer  Its  biggest  casualty  yet— none  other 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty.  the 
headquarters  that  commands  the  combat. 

The  retirement  of  President  Johnson  is 
raising  new  doubts  about  the  agency's  ability 
to  survive;  it  was  Mr.  Johnson  who  fathered 
the  agency  and  its  antlpoverty  campaign  in 
1964  A  Republican  successor  would  almost 
inevitably  want  to  kill  off  this  Democratic 
creation  for  political  reasons  alone.  A  Demo- 
cratic successor,  even  If  It's  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  would  probably  prefer  to  launch 
a  new  and  different  antlpoverty  endeavor  to 
replace  the  present  controversial  setup. 

In  the  meantime,  the  departure  of  Sargent 
Shrlver,  the  agency's  flamboyant  first  chief, 
could  weaken  It  further  by  prompting  other 
antlpoverty  warriors  to  follow  him  out. 


Even  under  the  Johnson  regime,  the  once 
vigorous  OEO  is  showing  signs  of  decline. 
Some  of  its  key  programs  have  begun  to 
shrink,  and  the  agency  is  short  of  funds  to 
launch  new  Initiatives.  Many  ex  Its  most  able 
men  have  departed;  among  the  latest  is  Fred- 
erick Haves,  who  has  been  named  New  York 
City  budget  director.  Bureaucratic  snarls  be- 
devil those  who  remain  . 

Even  so,  the  OEO  vrtll  persist  in  some  form 
on  the  Wnshlneton  scene  at  least  until  after 
the  November  elections.  Furthermore,  its  new 
acting  director.  Bertrand  Harding,  who's 
likely  to  E^et  lull  command,  might  manage 
to  quell  the  controversies  afflicting  the  antl- 
poverty program.  He  hopes  to  win  a  new 
long-range  mle  for  the  OEO. 

LAW  expires  next  year 
But  assuming  there's  no  unexpected  out- 
pouring of  liberal  sentiment  in  the  elections, 
the  agencv's  dismemberment  appears  in- 
evitable when  the  basic  antlpoverty  law  ex- 
pires next  vear.  The  Initiative  could  come 
irom  either  Congress  or  the  White  House,  de- 
pending on  the  election  results.  The  OEO  can 
count  on  onlv  a  handful  of  totally  loyal  legis- 
lators in  the  present  Congress,  and  new- 
comers elected  in  November  will  have  no 
special  ties  with  It.  Already  the  Johnson  re- 
gime, tired  of  complaints,  appears  willing  to 
abandon  the  agency  to  its  enemies. 

Even  ;Ue  most  dedicUed  .intlpoverty  war- 
riors are  not  optimistic.  'It  look.s  like  the  last 
of  the  ninth."  concedes  one  of  the  agency's 
oriein.a  i.ir.untrusters.  .Asserts  an  Adminlstra- 
lion  »fflcl;il:  "It's  in  transition  to  being 
phased  out" 

The  ni.un  reasons  given  for  dismantling  the 
OEO  will  be  efficiency  and  economy.  Its  pro- 
uranis  wcwUi  presiimably  be  parceled  out  to 
othr-T  a'.'encies  .inci  departments;  many  would 
be  mr-rged  with  other  programs,  and  some 
would  probably  vanish  altogether  sooner  or 
later. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment 'l.aids  to  be  a  b:g  beueSciary,  absorb- 
ing Head  Start  presciioo!  training  and  some 
communitv  iictlon  endeavors.  Legal  services 
f'>r  the  poor  could  be  given  Xo  the  Justice 
Department  and  Indian  uplift  efforts  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

AN-  IMPLACABLE  rOE 

Siguiticpnt  .-.teps  towarJ  curving  up  the 
GEO  .nay  l^egin  this  ;pri-ig.  Democratic  Rep. 
E.lith  Green  '.f  Oregon,  an  implacable  foe  of 
the  agency,  is  determined  *o  end  the  inde- 
pende^n  existence  of  the  Job  Corps  and  Up- 
ward Bovmd  programs.  (The  Job  Corps  fur- 
nishes vocational  training  to  unemployed  16- 
to  2!-vear-olds;  Upward  Bound  gives  extra 
education  aid  to  impoverished  college-bound 
Mgh  .school  students.)  The  influential  Con- 
^resswoman  will  propose  transferring  these 
endeavors  to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
merger  into  other  ventures. 

She  declares:  T  don't  think  any  agency  of 
Government  has  less  .support  in  Congress 
I  than  the  OEO).  .  .  .  Evidence  is  mounting 
that  so  m:aiy  of  the  OEO  dollars  are  eaten, 
up  by  administrative  costs." 

The  Administration  itself  may  shift  two 
other  OEO  programs,  birth-control  assistance 
and  operation  of  community  health  centers 
for  the  poor,  to  the  HEW  Department  as  part 
01  a  reorganization  of  Federal  health  activi- 
ties. HEW  officials  iiave  long  coveted  these 
pr(it:r:  ins. 

arousing  antagonism 

Wnile  diminishing  the  OEO's  domain  may 
help  to  eliminate  duplication  and  enhance 
efficiency,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  become  a 
political  hot  potato.  By  espousing  the  causes 
of  migrant  workers,  jobless  Negroes  and  wel- 
fare recipients,  the  agency  cojisistently  cre- 
ates controversy  on  Capitol  Hill  By  dabbling 
directly  in  local  affairs,  it  offends  the  gover- 
nors. Bv  encouraging  political  activism 
among  the  poor,  it  stirs  Ire  at  city  hall. 

The    OEO's    militant    advocacy    of    racial 


equality  has  embittered  Southerners.  Its  in- 
trusions into  Jurisdictions  of  old-line  Federal 
agencies  have  aroused  hostility.  Its  failure  to 
unify  antlpoverty  endeavors  has  disappointed 
many  of  Its  original  supporters. 

Thus.  Mr.  Shriver's  switch  from  the  anti- 
povertv  command  to  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Paris  makes  sense — for  him.  He  can  claim 
credit  for  championing  the  OEO  through  its 
bitter  1967  survival  struggle  and  avoid  the 
ultimate  hiame  for  the  agency's  demise. 

Whatever  the  agency's  fate.  OEO  defenders 
claim  its  achievements  will  endure.  In  many 
rural  Southern  counties,  they  say,  it  has  been 
the  onlv  Federal  agency  willing  to  help  Ne- 
groes organize  for  self-help.  In  Northern 
urban  ghettos,  the  agency  established  the 
flrst  network  of  comprehen.slve  health  cen- 
ters and  persuaded  medical-school  men  to 
serve  the  poor.  Mr.  Shriver's  effective  mer- 
chandising of  Head  Start  is  making  pre- 
school education  a  pervasive  part  of  public 
school  svstems. 

OEO's' friends  also  list  these  achlvements: 
Its  legal  programs  have  won  significant  court 
decisions  against  welfare  and  housing  re- 
strictions affecting  the  poor.  Other  innova- 
tions have  galvanized  more  lethargic  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs, 
to  respond  with  reforms  of  their  own.  OEO 
experimentation  led  to  the  decentralization 
of  various  Federal  welfare,  employment  and 
health  activities  into  convenient  neighbor- 
hood service  centers. 

Looking  ahead.  OEO  partisans  insist  that 
even  in  skeleton  form  the  agency  could  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  antlpoverty  role. 
Rather  than  operate  programs,  it  would  be- 
come a  "think  tank."  evaluating  the  efforts 
of  other  agencies  and  departments,  counsel- 
ing the  President  on  strategy  and  testing 
fresh  approaches  with  a  limited  budget. 

"If  OEO  is  going  to  maintain  any  degree 
of  Innovation,  advocacy  of  the  poor  and  qual- 
ity control,  it  will  not  do  so  by  constantly 
building  and  holding  on  to  programs."  Insists 
Richard  Boone,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

'"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  direction  of 
the  agency  Is  to  move  as  rapidly  as  feasible 
out  of  a  largely  operational  role  Into  much 
more  of  a  staff  oversight  function."  says  act- 
ing OEO  Director  Harding. 

AN    untenable    SITT.MION' 

But  whether  the  OEO  would  In  fact  be  able 
to  assume  such  new  duties  Is  debatable^ 
Without  new  programs  and  a  constituency  of 
its  own.  the  agency  would  be  Increasingly 
prey  to  Government  economizers  and  ideo- 
logical enemies.  Other  agencies  would  not 
welcome  its  appraisal  of  their  activities. 
White  House  support  would  have  to  be  un- 
wavering for  the  agency  to  function  under 
Euch  conditions. 

For  now,  the  antlpoverty  program  has 
trouble  enough.  Budget  reductions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  are  hitting  local 
community  action  agencies,  such  as  New 
York  City's.  The  OEO  is  requiring  a  cutback 
of  as  much  as  25 -T"--  In  their  planned  endeav- 
ors. One  result  will  be  the  discharge  of 
thousands  of  antlpoverty  workers  in  slum 
neighborhoods.  Seventeen  of  124  Job  Corps 
training  centers  liave  been  closed,  and  fur- 
ther shutdowns  may  be  In  the  offlng. 

The  OEO's  outlook  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
Is  no  more  promising.  Congressional  econo- 
mizers are  demanding  deep  cuts  in  domestic 
welfare  spending,  and  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
may  propose  further  antlpoverty  curtail- 
ments to  ease  passage  of  his  tax  increase 
bill. 

Because  of  the  agency's  falling  fortunes, 
attracting  able  personnel  Is  difficult.  "Peo- 
ple aren't  willing  to  come  here  because  the 
feeling  Is  there  Is  nothing  to  do:  the  prin- 
cipal job  of  the  agency  is  In  creating  mlnis- 
cule  Improvements  in  what's  been  done, 
rather  than  massive  new  thrusts."  declares 
one  official. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    UREAKDOWN 

Increasingly,  the  OEO  is  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  bureaucratic  regulations.  Plans  for 
feeding  the  hungry  become  immoblized  in 
iengthv  st.iif  conferences  and  interagency 
disputes.  Congressional  inquiries  go  igncviHl 
for  davs.  adding  to  the  hostility  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Communication  between  Washington 
headquarters  and  the  semi-autonomous  re- 
gional directors  is  sporadic,  making  uniform 
direction  of  national  ;>rograms  difficult. 

Some  key  ant:poverty  efforts  have  al- 
ready been  weaned  away  by  old-line  agen- 
cies. The  OEO's  i76u  milUon-a-year  man- 
power training  programs  are  delegated  to  the 
Labor  Department  for  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration, and  the  r.ntipoverty  agency  has  been 
unable  to  make  its  iaaiipi->wer  counsels  count 
with  the  department  When  disagreements 
arise.  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wlrtz  usually 
wins;  he  has  White  House  backing. 

Furthermore,  the  Housinc;  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Departmcnt•:^  last-«rowing  city 
development  agencies  will  probably  sup- 
plant or  absorb  the  OEO's  community  ,.c- 
ticn  agencies  in  many  places  The  newer  out- 
fits have  been  organized  to  sponsor  the 
Model  Cities  program,  wlilch  aims  at  up- 
lifting ghetto  areas  in  which  the  OEO  units 
.ti*  now  toiling. 


lOWAN  WINS  ANNUAL  SAFETY 
WRITING  COMPETITION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
place  winner  in  the  editorial  category  of 
the  American  Trucking  As.sociation's  an- 
nual safety  writing  competition  for  1967 
is  John  I.IcCorniaily.  editor  of  the  Bur- 
lington-Hawkeye,  Burlington,  lo'Aa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormally's  winning  editorial,  for  which 
he  received  the  award  "for  distinguished 
public  service,"  be  pi'inted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Memo  From  Mac 

I  By  John  McCormaliy ) 
We  commend  to  you,  oh  Lord,  the  soul 
of  ;.  our  servant  Douglas  .  .  ." 

Father  Arthur  Perry,  the  t-.u.'=ky.  red- 
haired  ex-football  player  looked  strangely 
incongruous  in  the  sombre  black  cope  v.'lth 
its  green  piping,  as  he  met  the  casket  at  the 
church  door  and  intoned  the  first  prayers. 

Outside,  the  brilliant  Valentine's  Day  sun 
danced  on  the  melting  snow  atop  Division 
Street's  hill. 

Father  Perry,  principal  at  Notre  Dame 
High,  was  digressing  from  his  task  of  teach- 
ing his  students,  to  bury  one. 

But  still,  he  was  teaching.  And  the  lesson 
learned  this  morning,  by  the  remaining  395 
students  of  Notre  Dame,  kneeling  silent  and 
sober  In  the  pews  ?t  St.  John's,  was  one 
they  would  not  quickly  forget. 

Their  classmate.  Douglas  X.  Schroder,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Schroder,  had  died 
early  Saturday  when  the  car  he  v;as  driving 
collided  with  another  on  US  61  north  of 
Burlington.  He  was  only  16. 

Burt  Prugh,  who  quietly  s'noehorned  the 
late-comers  into  the  pews,  guessed  that, 
counting  those  standing,  and  m  the  choir 
loft,  there  were  nearly  600  in  the  church, 
"the  most  I've  ever  seen  here  for  a  funeral." 

All  Doug's  fellow  students  were  there,  the 
girls  on  one  side  cf  the  center  aisle,  the  boys 
on  the  other:  and  the  nuns  from  the  faculty, 
and  Doug's  family's  friends,  and  four  other 
priests  in  the  sanctuary  with  Father  Perry. 

The  metallic  coffin,  looking  painfully  small, 
stood  on  the  rubber-tired  carriage  before  the 
altar,  flanked  by  tall  candles.  The  morning 
sun,  through  the  stained  glass  windows,  cast 
purple  shafts  across  the  tile  floor,  and  gave 
the  casket  a  pink  tinge 


■We  come  here  today,  to  bury  a  friend." 
Father  Perry  said  He  had  read  from  St. 
Johns  gospel.  'T  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  .  .  ." 

He  reml'ided  the  students  of  the  Ash 
Wednesday  liturgy— only  last  week — ■remem- 
ber man,  you  are  but  dust  .  .  ." 

■Ash  Wednesday  was  to  remind  us  of 
death."  he  said,  "but  death  wasn't  very  close 
last  week.  For  yotith.  death  is  the  last  thing 
vou  think  about." 

Not  termonlzmg.  but  .li.  a  patient  teacher, 
he  recalled  lor  tiie  sfudents,  the  Biblical 
description  of  death  as  "i  Uiicf  in  the  night  ■' 
■That  IS  the  way  he  t;x)k  Doug,"  he  said. 
■He  was  a  member  of  our  uniily  at  Notre 
Dame.'  Father  Perry  said,  we  leel  the  way 
the  Lord  felt  over  the  death  of  Lazarus.  But 
He  gave  us  a  promise  then  that  we  must  re- 
member—that  this  IS  not  i;i'  end  for  Doug; 
;t  is  the  beginning-  of  eternal  life  \vith  G.iO. 
All  of  his  problems  and  tufferings  are  over  ' 
He  urged  them  to  be  prepared  lor  "the 
thief  in  the  night"  and  .said  that  the  way 
to  do  this  is  to  love,  to  remember  that  'as 
long  as  you  do  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  you  do  It  unto  me 

Alter  the  Consecration,  all  llie  s.id,  \oung 
\oices  sent  the  Lord's  Prayer  echoing  oil  :he 
high,  \  suited  ceiling. 

And.  at  Communion,  the  entire  student 
body  went  lorv.  ard  to  the  railing,  each  to 
make  hi.-,  private  farewell.  Some  uncomfort- 
ably neat  in  tlieir  best  suits,  it  hers  in  macki- 
naw-s  and  sweaters  and  basketball  jackets 
Most  with  their  hair  especially  .veil  combed. 
O.ily  one  or  two  of  the  pirl.s  had  liats. 
Some  wore  .scarves,  or  nuuitnias.  but  most,  it 
seemed,  had  only  hastily  halrpinned  liai.d- 
kerchief.'j  or  chapel  veils  on  their  heads. 

WTiiie  their  principal  circled  the  casket, 
swinging  incense,  chanting  the  ;  ncient  rites, 
they  all  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer  once  more 
Then  Burt  Prugh  walked  alone,  with  echo- 
ing .steps,  down  the  long  aisle,  and  removed 
the  candles  from  around  the  casket.  The 
young  pallbearers  turned  it  carefully,  and 
rolled  it  toward  the  back  of  the  church.  "As 
we  come  closer  to  the  grave  today."  Father 
Perry  had  said,  "we  must  realize  that  each 
day,  each  of  us  moves  closer  to  the  grave." 
A  parent,  standing  at  the  rear  of  the 
church  looking  at  his  hon.  and  his  son's 
friends,  so  uncharactenstically  sad  and  si- 
lent, could  only  breathe,  in  sympathy  for 
Doug's  family:  'There,  but  for  the  Grace  of 
God  .  .  .".  and  could  only  hope  hat  this 
would  be  a  lecture,  better  than  a.ny  he  could 
give,  about  the  dangers  of  drivine. 

Outside,  as  the  casket  slid  smoothly  into 
the  black  hearse,  the  flag  in  front  of  the 
school  whipped  audibly  in  the  wind:  the  s-un 
sparkled,  down  at  the  bottom  of  Division,  on 
the  river  ice.  and  the  bell  in  the  lilch  tower 
tolled  mournfully. 


The  student*  poured  down  the  concrete 
steps  and  rushed  back  to  their  classes,  with 
the  final  petition  of  the  funeral  mass  sUll 
in  their  ears: 

"May  he  rest  m  peace" 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
denl,  I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  icces.s  subject  to  the  call 
of  Uie  Cnair,  wiiii  the  understanding 
that  the  rcce.s-s  not  extend  beyond  2:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Baker  in  tlio  chair».  I.-;  there  objection? 
The  Chair  liears  none,  and  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Thereupon  at  D  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.m.  I  the  Seiialo  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  iho  Cliair. 

The  Senate  i  on.'^semblcd  at  2  o'clock 
and  127  minutes  p.m  ,  •vs  hen  called  to  order 
by  the  Pre.siding  Oiliccr  iMr.  Byrp,  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  chair) . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
ge.'.t  the  absence  of  ;;  fiuoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  tleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  inocccded  to  call  tne  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .s:)  ordeied. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as',: 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Fj'e.<:ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  schedule  for  tomorrow  and 
next  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Date 


Calendar 

No. 


Bill  No. 


Bill  description 


Friday 1056         S  5262 

Do .  H.R.  Ib399 

Monday.'.'. ' 1006         S.  2884 

Do 910         S.  1418 

Tuesday'   " 1049         H.R.  15398 

Tuesday-Wednesday 1052         S.  1401 

Tnjrsday.. H.R.  15224 


AEC  authorization 

Supplemental  apcopriation?  conference  report 

Amendments  to  federal  Voting  Assistance  Act. 

Amend  passport  laws. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  amendmenls. 

Land  and  water  conservation  tund. 

Coast  Guard  authorization  (il  reported). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  reference  to 
the  schedule,  and  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be 
able  to  finish  the  pending  business  this 
afternoon,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
consideration,  there  being  no  further 
business  before  the  Senate,  we  will 
adjourn  shortly  thereafter. 

On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1056.  S.  3262.  the  AEC  authorization 
bill. 

On  tomorrow,  also,  it  is  anticipated 


that  we  will  consider  H.R.  15399.  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  conference 
report  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  will 
be  votes  on  that  conference  report. 

On  Monday  next,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  take  up  Calendar  No.  1006,  S. 
2884.  amendments  to  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act. 

Then,  on  the  same  day,  Calendar  No. 
910.  S.  1418.  a  bill  to  amend  the  pass- 
port laws. 

On  Tuesday  next,  we  anticipate  taking 
up  Calendar  No.   1049,  H.R.   15398.  the 
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National  School  Lunch  Act  amendments. 
On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  we  plan  to 
take  up  Calendar  No.  1052,  S.  1401,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  sometime 
next  week,  we  will  take  up  H.R.  15224,  if 
reported,  which  is  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  minor  bills 
which  will  be  reported  during  the  interim 
will  be  called  up  as  occasion  necessitates. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  ine 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Mansfield  in  the  chain  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  agk.  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  ..following  the  completion  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  1  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  IMITATIONS  ON  VEHICLE  WEIGHT 

AND  WIDTH  ON  THE  INTERSTATE 

SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2658)  to  amend  section  127 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limi- 
tations on  the  Interstate  System,  in  order 
to  make  certain  increases  in  such  limi- 
tations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  after  ex- 
tensive consideration  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  increases  which 
would  be  authorized  in  motor  vehicle 
weights  and  dimensions,  has  reported  S. 
2658.  a  bill  which  most  closely  strikes  a 
balance  between  efficient,  economic,  and 
productive  use  of  our  highway  system  and 
the  protection  of  the  pavement,  subsur- 
face, and  structures  on  that  highway 
svstcin. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  cooperate  at 
this  point  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nevada,  the  senior  citizen. 
i  Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  in  dedicating 
a  post  office  in  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man, in  presenting  me.  wanted  to  do  well 
by  me.  Senator  Byrd  and  I  do  not  think 
of  being  the  senior  or  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  We  were  both 
elected  in  1958,  but  I  was  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term,  and  so  I  took  office  2  days 
after  the  election.  Senator  Byrd  came  in 
January.  But  this  man,  in  wishing  to 
make  reference  to  me  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  rolled  out  his 
sentences  and  said,  "I  now  present  the 
senior  citizen  from  West  Virginia." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  sea- 
soned colleague. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
say  that  my  colleague  is  not  a  senior 
citizen,  but  he  is  an  outstanding  citizen. 
He  is  also  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  he  fills  the  job  well. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity, my  colleague  knows,  to  join 
with  him  in  working  for  West  Virginians, 
and  particularly  in  attempting  to  work 
on  matters  of  national  and  international 
interest  and  concern. 

I  do  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  is  a  -cosponsor  of  S. 
2658.  He  lias  a  commitment,  and  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  him  without  going 
further  at  this  time  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  be  incorporated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  such  remarks  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  may 
make  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Senator  Bible's  address  is  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Senator 
Randolph.' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  relates 
only— and  I  emphasize  •only"— to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Interstate  System.  The  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  not  in  and  of  itself  result  in 
anv  larger  or  heavier  vehicles  operating 
on  that  system.  It  is  a  permissive  bill.  It 
merely  permits  any  State  which  so  de- 
.sires  to  allow  the  operation  of  vehicles 
on  the  Interstate  System  within  the 
borders  of  that  State  up  to  the  maximum 
limits  esablished  by  this  legislation. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  maximum  permissible  truck 
.sizes  and  weights  for  use  on  the  Inter- 
state System  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public  and  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  that  system.  Until  that  time, 
the  matter  of  vehicle  weights  and  di- 
mensions was  exclusively  a  concern  of 
the  States.  The  maximums  adopted  in 
the  1956  act  were  those  which  the  State 
highway  departments,  operating  through 
their  national  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, had  agreed  on  as  best  meeting  the 
need  to  protect  the  facilities  which  were 
being  constructed.  The  Congress,  in  or- 
der to  more  fully  inform  itself  of  the 
maximum  desirable  dimensions  and 
weights  which  should  be  permitted,  di- 
rected the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  to  ex- 
pedite a  series  of  tests  which  were  to  be 
conducted  in  Ottawa,  111.,  by  the  High- 
wav  Research  Board  for  that  veiT  im- 
nortant  purpose.  In  August  1964,  a  report 
was  filed  pursuant  to  that  request.  The 
report.  House  Document  No.  354,  88th 
Congress,  second  session,  made  certain 
recommendations  based  on  6  years  of 
extensive  testing. 

S,  2658,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
very  able  Senator  fromWashington  I  Mr. 
MagnusonI.  the  chairnkn  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as\eported  adopts 
the  major  part  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. Cosponsoring  the  bill  with  Senator 
Magnuson  are  21  other  Members  of  this 
body,  most  of  them  from  States  which 
need  such  changes  as  are  proposed  in 
the  bill. 


The  provisions  of  section  127.  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Highways,  which 
governs  maximum  permissible  limit-s 
provides  for  a  single  axle  weight  of 
18.000  pounds:  a  tandem  axle  weight  of 
32,000  pounds,  an  overall  gross  weight 
of  73,280  pounds,  and  a  width  of  96 
inches:  or  the  corresponding  weights  and 
dimensions  permitted  under  State  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  on  July  1.  1956. 
whichever  is  greater.  At  present,  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  that  last 
clause,  the  so-called  grandfather  clause, 
26  States  allow  more  than  18,000  pounds 
for  a  single  axle,  and  15  of  those  States 
allow  20.000  pounds  or  more.  Twenty- 
four  States  allow  more  than  32,000 
pounds  for  tandem  axles,  and  eight  of 
them  allow  36,000  pounds  or  more.  Three 
States  permit  widths  of  102  inches  or 
more. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  State  limits  are  presented 
in  tables  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  I  filed  on  March  27. 

We  include,  of  course,  the  tolerances 
I  comment  upon  that  because  they  arc 
important.  S.  2658  would  set  20,000 
pounds,  including  tolerances,  for  single 
axles  and  34,000  pounds,  including  toler- 
ances, for  tandem  axles  as  the  maximum 
allowable  axle  weight,  and  102  inches 
as  the  maximum  allowable  width.  I 
think  it  is  important  at  this  point  to 
stress  that  nothing  in  the  legislation 
either  requires  or  suggests  that  any  State 
change  its  presently  existing  law.  The 
legislation  is  not  designed  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  State  action.  It  is.  in 
essence,  the  enunciation  of  the  width 
and  weights  which  use  our  Interstate 
System,  as  constructed,  can  most  reason- 
ably accommodate  while  at  the  same 
time  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  in  this  country. 
Many  Senators  who  are  especially 
interested  in  this  proposal  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill.  They  believe  that  with 
respect  to  gross  weight,  the  bill  now 
pending  will  significantly  improve  the 
situation  which  has  existed  since  July  1. 
1956.  Under  the  standards  established 
12  years  ago.  the  use  of  a  stated  maxi- 
mum gross  weight  of  73.280  pounds  was 
authorized. 

Under  Senator  Magnuson's  bill,  joined 
in  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Mossl.  we  would  substitute  a 
formula  which  is  described  in  the  com- 
•  mittee  report  in  some  detail  and  which 
I  will  not  recite.  This  formula,  pursuant 
to  which  maximum  vehicle  weight  would 
be  determined  better  controLs  the  stress 
which  will  be  transmitted  p:imarily  io 
bridge  structures  throueh  any  two  or 
more  consecutive  axles.  This  is  a  much 
better  control  than  that  established  by 
the  1956  act  since  it  directly  relates 
length  of  vehicle  and  the  number  of 
axles  to  overall  gross  weight.  While  State 
implementation  of  the  legislation  cDuld 
result  in  longer  and  heavier  vehicles 
than  may  now  operate,  such  vehicles  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  the  formula 
would  do  less  damage  to  our  highway 
system  than  the  short-wheel-based  ve- 
hicles currently  operated  under  the 
73,280  pound  limit. 
The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
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from  interested  witnesses  representing 
the  various  State  and  Federal  agencies 
involved  as  well  as  from  the  users  of  our 
highway  system,  both  commercial  and 
private,  passenger  and  truck,  together 
with  others  whose  concern  with  the  leg- 
islation merited  our  attention.  Four  days 
of  public  hearings  on  the  bill  itself  were 
followed  by  3  days  of  most  informative 
hearings  on  bridge  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance.  As  the  result  of  these 
hearings,  the  committee  was  fully  ap- 
prised of  all  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation— highway  safety,  eco- 
nomic impact,  hisjhway  design  stand- 
ards— all  were  fully  discussed.  As  a  result 
of  the  testimony  and  of  the  communica- 
tions which  were  presented  to  us,  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  this 
bill  as  best  meeting  the  long-term  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  efficient  highway  trans- 
portation and  long  life  of  the  facilities 
which  are  constructed  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  leeislation. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  record  that 
the  States  individually  bear  a  great  re- 
sponsibility under  this  legislation.  This 
bill  is  in  keeping  wth  the  52-year  history 
of  the  Federal-State  partnership  in 
highway  development.  Through  this  bill, 
we  determine  what  is  needed  to  best  pro- 
tect the  Federal  investment.  It  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  State  which 
may  consider  a  change  in  its  motor  ve- 
}iicle  size  and  weight  laws  to  determine 
for  itself— based  on  the  needs  of  its  own 
economy,  the  capacity  of  its  own  road 
systems  to  accommodate  such  changes 
and  the  co.sts  that  may  be  entailed  in 
such  increases— whether  the  size  and 
weight  of  vehicles  which  may  operate 
within  its  borders  should  be  changed. 

The  States  will  have  to  assume  the 
resDonsibility  for  properly  administering 
and  enforcing  the  standards  which  they 
adopt.  As  a  result  of  our  committee  hear- 
ings we  know  that  the  older  road  systems 
and  especially  the  older  structures,  the 
bridges,  in  those  .systems  will  not  and 
cannot  support  repeated  use  by  vehicles 
which  would  be  permitted  under  provi- 
sions of  S.  2658. 

We  know  also  that  most  commercial 
trucks  do  not  operate  at  these  high 
weight  levels.  Lodometer  studies  in  the 
various  States  indicate  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  our  trucks  operate  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  maximum  loads,  but 
as  I  have  .said,  it  will  remain  to  each 
State  to  make  the  determination  for 
itself. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
also  shows  that  the  increase  here  being 
considered  has  no  particular  safety  in- 
volvement. While  the  administration 
recommended  certain  controls  concern- 
ing horsepower,  linkage  and  braking 
power  to  insure  safe  operation,  the  com- 
mittee upon  examination  of  existing 
Federal  law  on  the  subject  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  authority  requested  now 
resides  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  should  be  implemented 
without  regard  to  what  happens  to  this 
legislation.  Likewise,  the  committee  did 
not  adopt  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation recommendation  that  the  maxi- 
mum weights  apply  to  all  of  the  Federal 
aid  systems.  The  reason  we  did  not  was 
that  we  in  no  way  wanted  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  such  weights  and  widths 


could  or  should  be  used  on  all  segments 
of  the  other  Federal  aid  systems. 

In  all  other  respects,  th's  legislation 
conforms  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  is 
supported  by  the  American  A.ssociation 
of  State  Highway  Officials. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  certain  regional 
aspect   to  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering.  Testiiiior.y  and  communica- 
tions were  received   from   a  number  of 
We.stern  States  supporting  S.  2658.  which 
was   introduced   by   Senator   Magnuson 
and    21     Senators    from    the    Western 
United    States.    The    relation    between 
the    pcmdina    leuislation    and    the    eco- 
nomic   needs    of    that    region    of    the 
country      was      well      established      in 
the      committee      testimony.      By      the 
.same  token,  communications  and  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  other  equally  impor- 
tant regions  opposed  the  legislation.  It 
is  the  committee  s  belief  that  by  reason 
of  the  permissive  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  States  of  each  region  can  re- 
spond to  their  own  needs  without  any 
adverse  impact  on  States  in  other  re- 
gions. For  while  we  may  talk  in  terms  of 
national  uniformity,  highway  tran.spor- 
tatio  .   is  still  limited  in  large  part  to 
short-distance     movements,     regionally 
oriented. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  rec- 
ommends the  enactment  of  S.  2658.  as 
amended,  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
the  mo.st  productive,  economic  and  effi- 
cient use  of  our  highway  .system  by  pas- 
senger and  freight  carriers.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived    from    the    increased    sizes   and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles  which  would 
be  permitted   by   the   legi-slation  would 
offset   the   increased   maintenance   and 
construction  costs  for  our  highway  .sys- 
tem. This  legislation  will  establish  the 
proper      maximum      dimensions      and 
weights  for  the  long-term  use  of  the  In- 
terstate System.  The  committee  further 
believes  tliat  liighway  safety  will  not  be 
jeopardized  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
maximum  allowable  sizes  and  weights.  It 
further   emphasizes   that   the   ultimate 
decisions  related  to  vehicle  dimensions 
and  weights  will  be  made  by  the  States 
individually  after  consideration  by  the 
State  legislatures  of  all  the  relevant  fac- 
tors. Since  the  legislation  establishes  a 
maximum  level  of  use  consistent  with 
protection  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  no  changes  can 
be  made  in  existing  highway  operations 
without   the   affirmative   action   of   the 
States,  the  committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  S.  2658  as  amended. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
colleagues.  It  is  a  bill  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  for  some  period  of  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  action  on  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  today  is  long  over- 
due. The  outmoded  vehicle  weight  and 
dimension  limitations  were,  in  effect, 
frozen  by  Federal  legislation  in  1956.  I 
know  this  measure  will  be  amply  dis- 
cussed bv  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  very  fully  documented  in  the 
fine  report  that  accompanies  the  bill  and 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  re- 


porting the  bill,  certainly  stressed  the 
i;eed  for  improTements  in  the  ijarticular 
area  of  weight  and  dimension  limita- 
tions on  the  Inter.state  System.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  the  legis- 
lation. The  amendments  which  have 
been  worked  out  make  the  legislation 
that  much  better.  I  can  certainly  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  basis  ol  the  ex- 
(.  client  committee  report 

This  legislation  will  benefit  many 
Western  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Nevada,  because  they  have,  as  a 
noup.  been  hardest  hit  by  the  1956 
•freeze. '  For  example,  .single-axle  limi- 
tations in  Nevada  now  prevent  trucks 
from  hauling  more  than  18.000  pounds 
of  freight.  Limits  in  other  States  ex- 
ceed this  by  10.000  pounds.  Nevada  has 
been  chained  to  weight  and  dimension 
standards  established  more  than  20 
years  ago  for  vehicle  and  highway  condi- 
tions that  have  undergone  a  complete 
change.  In  many  instances,  these  limi- 
tations are  about  as  up  to  date  as  hor.ses 
and  buggies. 

The  committee  emphasized  in  its  re- 
ijort,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  now,  that 
the  initiative  and  the  authority  to  con- 
trol vehicle  weights  and  dimensions  re- 
main with  the  individual  States.  This 
legislation  merely  lifts  the  1956  embargo 
and  establishes  more  effective  and  mod- 
ern maximums.  The  States  may  or  may 
not  act  within  tiiem.  I  am  sure  Nevada 
will  quickly  elect  to  take  advantage  of 
this  permissive  legislation,  as  will  most 
other  States.  The  Nevada  Highway  De- 
partment, I  am  advised,  is  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  move  forward  with  re- 
visions   as    soon    as    the    authority    :s 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
committee's  finding  that  these  changes 
in  \ehicle  limitations  will  not  adver-sely 
affect  highway  safety.  And  the  benefits 
from  these  new  limitations,  the  com- 
mittee feels,  will  more  than  repay  the 
slight  increase  in  highway  maintenance 
costs  resulting  from  greater  weights. 

As  I  stated  upon  introduction  of  this 
measure  last  session,  the  Nevada  Motor 
Transport  Association  and  individual 
trucking,  mining,  and  ranching  inter- 
ests have  discussed  this  problem  with 
me  many  times  over.  With  little  excep- 
tion, these  groups  which  have  such  a 
vital  interest  in  highway  transport  en- 
thusiastically support  this  legislation. 

I  ioin  with  my  cosponsors  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  in  urging  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  indicated  the 
need  for  legi-slation,  and  has  made  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  his  own  State  and 
other  Western  States, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  guiding  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  point  where  it  is  today,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  under  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wsshlngton.  the  chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  is 
present  today. 

This  matter  is  indeed  of  greatest  im- 
portance, particularly  to  the  Western 
States,  one  of  which  I  am  privileged,  in 
part,  to  represent.  It  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  us  for  a  long  time.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  pointed  out,  we  have  been 
under  a  freeze,  now,  since  1956.  As  road 
systems  have  changed,  as  construction 
methods  have  improved,  as  vehicles  have 
changed  and  improved,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  any  of  those  im- 
provements so  far  as  transporting  goods 
over  our  highways  is  concerned. 

Out  in  the  West,  particularly  in  my 
State,  there  are  large  areas  that  are  not 
served  by  railroads.  And  as  we  get  into 
extractive  Industries  such  as  mining  of 
phosphate  and  other  minerals,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  transport  those  minerals  over  the 
highways  in  order  to  get  them  to  the 
place  where  they  can  be  fabricated  or 
to  get  them  to  rail  terminals  where  they 
can  be  placed  in  rail  cars. 

This  was  particularly  true  in  my  State 
at  a  place  called  Vernal  in  the  Uinta 
Basin.  The  only  way  to  bring  the  phos- 
phate out  of  there  was  by  truck.  When 
we  were  confronted  with  the  situation 
caused  by  the  limitations  established  on 
the  Federal  highways  and  were  not  able 
to  transport  the  minerals,  we  received 
some  temporary  exemptions.  However, 
always  hanging  over  us  was  the  cloud  of 
the  freeze  that  had  been  placed  on  in 
1956. 

The  pending  bill,  therefore,  will  apply 
new  and  modem  standards,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  standards  that  are  within 
the  structural  limits  of  the  highways  and 
bridges  that  will  be  traversed.  There  will 
not  be  damage  done  to  the  highways  or 
bridges.  Yet,  it  will  enable  us  to  use  the 
Federal  highway  system  to  transport  our 
phospate  and  other  heavy  materials 
over  the  highways. 

We  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
pending  biK  and  send  it  on  its  way  so 
that  we  can  have  these  changes  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  the  director 
of  the  State  highways,  and  the  Motor 
Transport  Association — in  fact,  it  seems 
10  me  that  all  of  the  people  of  my  State — 
are  imanlmous  in  their  support  of  the 
bUl.  They  ask  for  the  kind  of  improve- 
ment In  the  standards  that  are  set  forth 
in  the  pending  measure  to  enable  us  to 
upgrade  and  modernize  and  move  along 
In  the  use  of  our  transport  facilities. 

I  say  again  that  I  appreciate  the  very 
fine  and  diligent  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  its  chairman  in  bringing  the  pend- 
ing measure  to  the  point  of  passage  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  indicate  the  interest,  support, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  people  within 
his  State,  and  particularly  of  the  Senator 
who  has  just  spoken,  concerning  the 
urgency  which  brings  the  pending  bill  to 
the  floor.  We  hope  that  it  will  vei-y  soon 
be  passed. 

I  think,  very  frankly,  that  when  we 
consider  the  4  days  of  hearings  held  on 
S.  2658,  and  the  3  additional  days  of 


hearings  supplementary  to  those  hear- 
ings, when  we  were  considering  matters 
of  bridge  design,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance in  this  country,  we  realize  that  the 
pending  legislation  offers  much  better 
control  than  that  established  by  the 
more  restrictive  but  less  realistic  prior 
legislation,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
pointed  out.  It  directly  relates  the  length 
of  the  vehicle  and  the  number  of  axles 
to  the  permissible  overall  gross  weight. 
While  State  implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation would  result  in  longer  and  heavier 
vehicles  than  are  now  being  operated, 
such  vehicles  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  formula  will  actually  do  less 
damage,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI  knows,  to  our  sys- 
tem of  highways  than  the  short  wheel- 
based  vehicles  now  operating  under  the 
limit  of  72,280  pounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MACNtrsoNl,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  on  behalf  of 
this  measure,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
bringing  the  pending  bill  to  the  prompt, 
and  I  hope,  favorable  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
Record  is  clear  that  I  have  worked  very 
closely  while  the  pending  bill  has  been 
under  consideration  with  groups  in  my 
State  that  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  pending  measure  to  my  State. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  my  thanks 
to  Robert  R.  Kneipe,  managing  director 
of  Oregon  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
who  has  worked  very  closely  with  the 
trucking  industry  of  my  State.  I  also  pay 
my  thanks  to  the  leaders  of  the  worker 
organizations  and  businessmen  and 
chamber  of  commerce  groups  in  my  State 
who  are  enthusiastically  behind  the 
pending  measure. 

Truck  transportation  is  more  Impor- 
tant to  commerce  and  Industry  and  to 
daily  life,  too,  in  our  part  of  the  coim- 
try  than  most  anywhere  else  In  the 
country.  We  rely  on  it  to  carry  goods  to 
and  from  rail  points  that  do  not  service 
many  communities.  In  fact,  the  trucks 
service  more  communities  than  do  the 
railroads  in  our  Nation.  That  Is  a  very 
important  point  that  Is  not  recognized 
by  many  Americans. 

The  higher  size  and  weight  limitations 
carried  in  the  pending  bill  for  trucks 
will  make  possible  considerable  economy 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  will  also  make 
possible  highway  transportation  service 
to  communities  where  it  is  not  now 
feasible. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  gone 
into  the  question  that  many  taxpaying 
citizens  who  use  the  highways  and  pay 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  are  bound 
to  ask.  and  it  is:  "Will  not  the  bigger 
and  heavier  trucks  be  hard  on  the  high- 
ways?" 

The  answer  is  that  in  our  best  judg- 
ment with  improved  construction  tech- 


niques, the  highways  can  easily  accom- 
modate the  increased  size  and  weight 
limitations. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  the  engineers, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  supporter  of  the  pending 
measure  who  wants  to  see  expensive 
highways  torn  up  by  trucks  too  heavy 
to  be  supported.  And  they  will  not  be 
as  aj-esult  of  the  pending  measure.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  determined  that  this  will  not 

w*p    the    C3,S6 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  objectivity  in  meeting 
in  the  hearings  this  very  question,  be- 
cause I  want  to  lay  to  rest  any  false 
charge  that  may  be  made  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  will  in  any  way  be  detri- 
mental to  the  highways. 

So,  we  should  not  underuse  our  high- 
ways, either.  If  they  can  accommodate 
bigger  trucks,  that  mil  mean  better  serv- 
ice and  more  service  to  a  great  many 
communities  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Northwest.  And  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  Midwest  has  a  great 
economic  interest  in  the  pending  bill 
because  it  will  then  be  possible  for  them 
to  get  the  goods  shipped  in  from  the  West 
to  the  Middle  West  and  the  East  at  quite 
a  saving,  if  they  can  be  shipped  more 
economically  in  the  truck  sizes  that  are 
made  possible  by  the  pending  bill. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  the  others 
for  the  great  help  they  have  been  to  us 
in  getting  the  pending  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  knowledge  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
brings  to  a  discussion  of  the  pending 
measure. 

I  stress  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  received  testimony  from  witnesses 
who  came  from  the  Western  States  such 
as  Oregon.  We  also  had  the  advantage 
of  the  expertise  of  those  who  appeared 
before  us  from  the  Federal  agencies 
involved. 

I  want  the  Record  to  indicate  that  the 
private  users  of  the  highway  system  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  benefit 
from  this  measure,  as  will  those  who 
represent  both  the  commercial  and  the 
truck  Interests,  and  others  who  have  had 
their  limits  restricted  to  the  older  stand- 
ards but  who  need  to  break  out  of  the 
limits  fastened  on  them  in  1956.  We  have 
expanded,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  in  our  highway  distribution 
system  the  movement  of  products  of  the 
farm  and  factory,  and  the  movement  of 
people  on  our  highway  system. 

I  have  indicated  that  these  hearings 
were  informative,  not  only  the  4  days  on 
this  measure  but  also  the  3  days  on  bridge 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance, 
because  we  felt  that,  in  a  sense,  one 
complemented  the  other. 

There  was  no  effort  to  rush  this  matter. 
We  went  over  it  very  carefully.  We  went 
into  all  the  Issues  involved— the  impact 
of  the  vehicles  on  highway  structures  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  highway  safety  and 
questions  of  highway  and  bridge  design 
standards.  All  these  matters  were  ex- 
amined very  thoroughly  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee. 
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After  all  the  testimony  and  conununi- 
cations  were  read  very  carefully,  and 
after  the  subcommittee  and  then  the  full 
committee  went  into  these  i.s.sue.s,  the 
measure  was  repo;tc>d  to  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  our 
committee. 

Some  matter.s  will  be  further  discussed 
this  afternoon.  I  understand,  by  some 
members  of  the  committee  who,  aUhough 
they  are  in  favcr  of  tliis  bill,  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  record  by  further  atten- 
tion to  certain  factors  in  which  they 
have  a  suecial  interest. 

So  we  believe  that  the  long-term 
needs  of  Oreeon,  of  Wa.>^lilngton,  of 
Utah — of  the  Nation,  will  be  ser\od  by 
the  continuance  and  a  proper  expansion 
of  the  efficient  use  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem, and  tlie  long  life  of  the  facihties. 
We  do  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  facilities.  We  do  know 
that  these  programs  inu.st  be  consistent 
and  that  they  must  be  realistic  in  light 
of  all  the  needs  and  uses  of  our  Federal 
highway  program. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  the  record 
indicate  clearly  that  the  States  individ- 
ually bear  a  major  responsibility  for  re- 
jecting or  accepting  the  maximum  per- 
missible limits  under  this  bill,  and  that 
is  as  it  sliould  be.  This  bill  is  in  keeping 
with  the  52-ycar  history,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, of  the  conperalion  and  the  part- 
nership of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  this  bill  we  determine  wliat  is  need- 
ed to  be.st  protect  the  Federal  in- 
vestment. It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  each  State  which  may  con.sider  a 
change  in  its  motor  vehicle  size  and 
weight  lav.s.  to  determine  for  itself, 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  economy  as 
It  expands  in  that  area,  the  capacity  of 
its  own  road  system  to  accommodate 
these  permissible  limits,  and  the  costs 
that  would  be  entailed  if  the  increases 
are  applied. 

I  also  indicate  that  the  States  continue 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  and  effective  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  standards  which 
they,  the  States,  set. 

As  a  result  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  the  markups  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, we  know  that  the  older  road 
systems  and  especially  the  older  struc- 
tures— that  is,  the  bridges— will  not  and 
cannot  suppoit  the  repeated  use  by  ve- 
hicles which  would  be  permitted  under  S. 
2658.  We  also  know  that  most  commer- 
cial vehicles  do  not  operate  at  these  high 
weight  levels.  It  is  important  that  we 
note  this  as  we  make  this  record.  The 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  in 
many  States  indicate  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  trucks  operating  do  so  at 
.substantially  less  than  the  maximum 
allowable  weight  levels. 

The  administration  recommended  cer- 
tain controls  regarding  horsepower,  link- 
age, and  braking  power  to  insure  safe 
operation.  Upon  examination  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  law  by  members  of  the 
committee,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  authority  requested  now  resides  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
it  should  be  implemented  irrespective  of 
this  legislation.  We  must  never  allow 
safety  to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position. 


The  committee  did  not  adopt  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  recommen- 
dation that  these  iiriximum  weights 
apiily  to  all  the  federal  aid  systems.  The 
reason  vvhy  we  did  not  do  so  was  that  we 
in  no  v>av  wanted  to  give  the  impre.ssion, 
bv  rrporting  this  bill,  tiiat  .such  weights 
and  widths  could  or  should  be  on  all  .seg- 
ments of  the  Federal  aid  s>  stems  of  the 
United  States. 

But  in  all  other  respects  the  propo.sed 
legislation  conforms  to  the  recommen- 
dation ot  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  is  supported  by  the  State  high- 
wav  departments  through  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  State  Highway  Officials. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  a  regional  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation.  We  previ- 
ously have  had  this  type  of  legislation, 
regional  in  nature.  '.Ve  have  helped  the 
Frr  West  with  respect  to  reclamation 
pro;:rams.  In  the  Appalachian  States,  we 
have  brought  .■special  economic  develop- 
ment legislation  to  the  Senate  which  we 
believed  would  be  of  value.  Now  we  are 
considerins:  permissive  legislation  which 
would  allow  certain  States  particularly  in 
the  western  region,  to  better  meet  their 
economic  needs  by  a  fuller  utilization  of 
existing  truck  technology. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinp.uished  and  very  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  lead- 
ership he  has  exhibited  with  respect  to 
this  pressing  problem  that  faces  the  en- 
tire country.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  take  no  au- 
thority away  from  the  States.  I  know 
that  the  distineuished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  fact  vrry 
ablv,  but  It  is  a  point  that  deserves  re- 
emphasis,  because  the  States  still  would 
have  the  final  authority  to  set  standards 
and  limits. 

The  problem  in  the  past,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  b.'en  that  a  State,  despite 
its  willingness  to  increase  limits — both 
axle  and  total  weight  limits — has  been 
circumscribed  by  Federal  legislation  be- 
vond  which  the  States  could  not  go  inso- 
far as  the  Interstate  System  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming  we  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  upon  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  several  very  excellent  railroad 
systems  which  go  through  Wyoming. 
However,  by  the  nature  of  our  topog- 
raphy, by  the  nature  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  our  population  and  our 
industries,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
tracting resources  development  we  have 
going  on  in  Wyoming,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  great  deal  of  our  natural  resources 
must  be  transported  by  truck.  It  is  here 
that  we  have  a  very  real  concern  in 
Wyoming  because  in  order  to  make  a 
sawmill  operation  successful  we  now 
bring  timber  from  the  forests  in  tree 
length.  The  history  of  a  great  many 
sawmill  operations  in  Wyoming  has  been 
one  of  losing  out  and  going  broke. 

When  that  happens  great  injury  is 
done  to  a  whole  community,  for  not  only 
do  we  lose  ijeople  from  the  payrolls,  and 
not  only  do  we  have  unemployment  come 
about  as  businesses  fold,  but  we  al.so  have 
repercussions  felt  by  a  large  number  of 


other  business  establLshments  in  the 
cointuanity.  This  .sort  of  thing  .stuJls 
trouble  for  any  community  where  it  uc- 
i-.ns  I  bchrvf  the  Itui-'alion  iiow  ber"e 
the  Senate  will  be  helptul  in  coniiii!-'  to 
giil>s  with  a  lea.sonable  solution  to  this 
piobieni 

Not  only  are  we  dependent  in  many 
communities  uiwn  the  timber  industry 
but  we  al.so  have  great  activity  in  the 
development  of  oil  throughout  Wyoming, 
both  natural  gas  and  jjetroleiim.  Here 
again,  we  are  fac^d  in  lucrea.'iuK  mea.s- 
iires  with  the  problem  of  transporting 
drilling  equipment  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. This  IS  big  business  lor  Wyoming: 
it  :s  our  No,  i  income  piodurcr.  It  means 
the  high  standard  of  living  our  workers 
enjoy  in  Wyoming.  It  means  steady 
cmpioyment.  Anytime  wc  burden  this  in- 
dustry with  unnecessary  restriction  of 
weight  and  axle  limitations  we  make  It 
more  difficult  for  this  industry  to  thrive 
and  pro.sper. 

Therefore,  I  speak  with  very  real  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  my  State  for  legislation 
that  I  think  will  go  far.  We  will  be  better 
able  to  serve  and  keep  people  in  jobs  12 
months  of  the  year,  and  we  will  be  better 
able  to  guarantee  commimities  in  Wyo- 
ming that  are  affected  that  they  can 
count  on  steady,  continuing  employment 
and  payrolls,  with  all  that  that  means. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  in  that  context  that 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  leadership 
and  his  experti.se  in  bringhig  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  RECORr'  a 
ulegram  from  the  Wyoming  Trucking 
Asrociation  that  states  their  position 
very  clearly. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Ulegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyoming  Trvckinc  Association. 

Ca^'^vrr.  Wyo  .  Mar'-h  28,  1968. 
lion.  Clifford  I'  Hansen. 
Spnate  OfTicr  liin'ding. 
Washinoton.  DC: 

We  are  advised  that  S.  2658  may  be  on 
Senate  noor  Txiesday.  April  2,  we  respertfuJly 
request  vour  presence  and  support  as  you 
know  this  legislation  is  vital  to  Wyoming  and 
the  west.  Subcommittee  and  committee 
cliange  numerical  factor  and  formula  from 
40  to  36  and  chancing  wheelbase  definition 
from  overall  wheel  base  as  orlplnally  intro- 
duced to  internal  groups  of  axles  will  ma- 
terially reduce  gross  load  for  many  Wyoming 
carriers.  Oilfield  equipment  mu.st  be  .short 
We  needed  that  overall  wheel  base.  Bill  as 
reported  out  bv  .Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee vAU  btlil  benefit  many  western  car- 
riers 

We  are  Dersonallv  pratified  to  you  for  your 
dedicatlori  vo  'his  ie^lslatlon  We  have  .'■a\ed 
news  stories  from  all  Wyomin?  newspapers 
covering   your  statements   In  support   of   S. 

2658.  Tliank  you. 

L.  E  Mfii.DrrH. 
Manac-iV^  Director. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  nboi:t  prob- 
lems in  his  State  that  v.-e  carefuUy  con- 
sidered in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
committee.  We  believe  that  each  State 
and  each  region  will  be  able  to  respond 
to  its  own  needs.  It  is  important  that 
that  can  be  done  without  injurj*  to  other 
States  or  other  regions  of  this  country. 
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Of  coixrse  we  talk  naturally  in  terms  of 
national  uniformity,  but  highway  trans- 
portation is  limited  in  large  parts  of  this 
country  to  short  distance  movements 
and  it  is  usually  regionally  oriented. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky^ 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Brewster  assumed 

the  chair.) 

Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  for  a  longer  time  than  I  shall  take, 
but  I  must  leave  for  my  State  of  Ken- 
tucky I  am  sure  the  fact  that  I  shall 
speak  briefly  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
anyone.  I  will  ask  that  the  statement  I 
had  prepared  be  included  in  the  Record. 
I  supported  in  committee  S.  2658  as 
amended:  I  support  it  today  and  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing 
better  transportation  to  many  States  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  those 
States  in  the  West,  large  parts  of  which 
are  far  from  rail  lines.  Efficient  trans- 
portation is  a  necessity  for  growth  and 
development,  which  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee recognize.  In  addition,  we  know 
there  must  be  productive  and  economic 
ufie  of  o»F  system  of  highways. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
developed  the  need  to  increase  somewhat 
the  maximum  weights  trucks  are  per- 
mitted to  carry,  and  to  increase  their 
permitted  width  so   that  trucks  might 
better  carry  the  new  types  of  containers 
which  have  been  developed  in  that  in- 
dustry. ^  .  , 
For  example,  I  was  interested  m  read- 
ing just  this  week  that  because  of  prob- 
lems developing  with  respect  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  primarily  the  limited  ton- 
nage that  can  be  carried  through  the 
canal  at  this  time,  a  system  to  be  used  by 
both  the  railroads  and  the  trucking  in- 
dustry will  be  developed  in  order  to  have 
speedy  transportation  of  freight  between 
the  coasts.                                ,  .„  .     , 

Mr  President,  I  think  this  bill  is  desir- 
able I  think  It  necessary  also,  however, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country,  the 
trucking  industry,  and  particularly  our 
States  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
problems  inherent  in  this  bill— problems 
the  States  will  have  to  tace,  I  shall  men- 
tion briefly  three  of  them.  ^    ,  .  . 

First  heavier  axle  loads  on  the  hign- 
ways  will  add  to  their  cost,  not  only  in 
desi'^ning  new  construction  to  a  higher 
standard,  but  also  and  especially  in  the 
maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  ex- 
isting highways,  which  must  be  continued 
in  service  for  many  years.  If  higher  design 
and  maintenance  is  not  accomplished,  the 
price  to  be  paid  will  be  in  shortened  life  of 
highways  and  highways  in  less  service- 
able condition.  From  the  testimony  re- 
ceived as  I  recall,  the  lessened  life  of 
these  older  roads  could  reach  a  figure 
from  20  percent  to  35  or  40  percent. 

The  second  problem  is  that  while  this 
bill  is  directed  to  maximum  loads  which 
the  States  may  permit  on  the  Interstate 
System,  as  a  practical  matter  it  affects 
the  other  road  systems  as  well,  because 
the  trucks,  with  few  exceptions,  must 
travel  on  the  other  roads.  There  may  be 
instances  where  there  are  loading  sta- 
tions adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System. 
However,  we  know  it  is  impractical  to 
think  that  these  heavier  trucks  will  Just 
travel  on  the  Interstate  System.  That 
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raises  the  problem  of  maintenance  and 
reconstruction  of  all  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  third  serious  consideration  that 
has  been  raised  is  about  bridge  safety. 
There  are  over  500.000  bridges  in  our 
counf.y  today.  With  the  exception  of  the 
bridges  on  the  interstate  highways  and 
newer  bridges  on  the  regular  Federal-aid 
system,  practically  none  were  designed 
to  cari-y  even  the  existing  volumes  and 
weights  of  traffic,  and  certainly  not  these 
increased  load  limits-.  That  will  mean 
that  these  bridges  must  be  very  care- 
fully inspected  and  maintained,  and  that 
new  bridges  must  be  built  to  higher 
standards  at  additional  cost.  All  these 
factors  must  be  considered. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  much 
of  the  cost  of  new  construction— and  all 
of  the  cost  of  additional  maintenance  re- 
quired on  the  existing  road  systems  with 
their  bridge.<r— will  be  borne  by  the  State. 
The  infoi-mation  given  me  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  is  that  $1.8  billion 
could  be  assigned  as  the  pavement  de- 
sign cost  of  increasing  tmck  axle  load 
'im-ts  as  provided  by  the  bill.  Of  course 
we  do  not  know  the  period  of  increased 
maintenance  costs  and  the  timing  of 
new  construction.  But  we  do  know  that 
there  is  already  an  additional  $1  billion 
m  tlie  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
order  to  accommodate  heavier  traffic  vol- 
umes and  loads. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  believe 
it  important  that  State  legislatures  and 
Governors — when  they  make  their  deci- 
sions, if  they  do.  to  permit  increased 
weight  limits— take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  they  will  be  required  to 
reconstruct  old  roads  and  bridges  and. 
m  the  future,  will  have  to  provide  for 
higher  standards  of  construction  and 
maintenance. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  that,  because  progress  is  in- 
evitable. Progress  is  right;  we  must  move 
forward.  But  thj  additional  cost  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  safety 
on  the  hiuhways.  I  am  very  glad  that  2 
years  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee   and   I.   introduced  a  bill  which 
became  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
It  did  not  receive  as  much  attention  as 
the  safety  bill  dealing  with  the  construc- 
tion  of   automobiles.  That  was   a   very 
important  bill,  of  course,  and  I  believe 
that   our   distinguished   colleague   from 
Washington  Mr.  Magnuson.  who  is  here, 
did  great  work  upon  that  bill  in  his  com- 
mittee  But  the  highway  safety  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  the  two  of  us,  which 
was  considered  by  the  Public  Work  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
then  bv  the  House  and  enacted  into  law. 
is  a  measure  which  will  provide  greater 
safety  upon  the  highways  because  it  re- 
quires  the   States  to   take   action   in   a 
lar^e  number  of  fields,  including  safer 
highway    design,    driver    training,    and 
automo'bile  inspection— everything  to  do 
with   the   actual  operation  of   a   motor 
vehicle  on  the  highways. and  the  ability 
of  the  driver  himself. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  could 
have  an  effect  on  highway  safety  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  higher  standards  of 
design  and  better  road  maintenance. 


In  making  these  comments,  I  am  aware 
of  the  interest  of  our  Western  States,  and 
in  fact  of  all  our  States,  in  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  highways,  a  more  efficient 
trucking  system,  and  a  better  system  ot 
transportation  throughout  the  country. 
We  took  that  into  consideration. 

The    Senator    from    Tennessee    !Mi 
Baker  I  has  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  increased  maxi- 
mum width  of  motor  vehicles.  We  live  m 
a  countryside,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  not  unlike  that  in 
many  other  States,  which  has  narrow 
roads  that  make  it  difficult  at  times  for 
vehicles  to  pass  each  other.   Increased 
width  could  create  a  difficult  safety  prob- 
lem on  narrow  roads.  I  would  hope  that 
before  this  bill  is  taken  up  by  the  House, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  will 
carefully  consider  the  question  of  safety 
on  the  many  narrow  roads  in  the  coun- 
try  and  whether  the  increased  width- 
proposed  for  more  efficient  use  of  buse^ 
and  trucks,  and  to  better  accommodate 
the    human    beings    and    freight    they 
carry— is  absolutely  required. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  my  usual  trib- 
ute—and it  is  usual  because  we  have  thi.< 
very  pleasant  habit  and  experience  o: 
working  together  on  the  Public  Work.> 
Committee— to  our  chairman  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr  Randolph  1 ,  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  and  on  the  majority  side 
as  well,  and  to  the  capable  staff  which 
has  produced  for  interpretation  of  S. 
2658  the  very  fine  commission  report  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  commented 
on  the  main  points  in  my  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

ON  S.  2658.  Vehicle  Weights  and  Dimension- 
Mi  President,  the  bill  3.  2658  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  affecting  as  it  does  not  only  tl.e 
productive  and  economical  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  Che  serviceability  and  hfo 
of  our  highways  and  the  margin  of  safety  oi; 
existing  bridges. 

I  supported  the  bill  in  Committee,  and 
support  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because  I 
believe  the  modiflcattons  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee have  greatly  reduced  the  most  seri- 
ous questions  of  cost  and  bridge  safety  pre- 
sented by  the  original  bill:  because  the  b:.. 
no  longer  exceeds  the  maximums  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tipn  and  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials;  and  because  the  Com- 
mittee report  does  direct  attention  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  States,  whenever  they 
consider  legislation  to  Increase  load  limits  to 
the  maximums  authorized  by  this  bill.  -•-> 
consider  road  maintenance  as  well  as  new 
construction  costs,  and  to  take  into  accoun: 
any  reduction  in  the  life  of  existing  roads 
and  lower  margin  of  safety  on  bridges. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  ca.. 
attention  to  three  facts: 

First  that  heavier  axle  loads  on  the  higU- 
wavs  adds  to  their  cosl>-not  only  in  de- 
si'-ning  new  construction  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard but  especially  in  the  maintenance  and 
reconstruction  of  older  highways  which  must 
be  continued  in  service  for  many  years.  I. 
higher  design  and  increased  maintenance  i. 
not  accomplished,  of  course  this  price  is  paid 
instead  in  the  shortened  life  of  highways 
and  in  their  less  serviceable  condition. 


Second,  while  this  bill  is  directed  to  maxi- 
Tium  loads  which  the  States  may  permit  »n 
ihe  interstate  system,  as  a  practical  matter 
It  affects  the  other  road  systems  as  well,  be- 
cause the  trucks  must  travel  over  other  roads 
Third  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
„bout  bridge  safety,  not  only  with  respect 
xo  carrying  heavier  pros.s  loads,  and  .he 
hazard  of  wider  trucks  impacting  .n  key 
c\ructural  members,  taut  .H.o  re.^pectin.  ihe 
accumulation  of  fatigue  which  may  nou  .  e 
present  in  these  older  bridges  and  their 
I'bUltv  to  continue  to  carry  present  loads 
and  traffic  volumes 

The  bill  as  reported  would  permit  the 
States  to  increase  the  load  limits  of  vehi- 
cles permitted  on  the  Interstate  system  rom 
8  000  to  20,000  pounds  for  single  axles,  Irom 
52000  to  34.000  pounds  for  tandem  axles, 
irom  73  280  pounds  gross  weight  to  a  gross 
veiTht  detennined  by  a  formula  taking  ii^to 
account  the  number  and  *P-'""g  "^/'^J.^f ' 
,nd  to  increase  the  permissible  width  of  vehi- 
cles  irom   96   to   102   inches. 

These  changes  are  significant,  and  are  of 
,„terest  not  only  to  the  trucking  industry^ 
wlilch  desires  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
ne  larger  trucks,  and  to  -P^^»J°^^,  P/^*^"^^^^ 
who    also   desire    the    additional    width,    but 
ISO   to   State    Highway   Departments   which 
have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  ma  or 
highway   systems   in   service     and   of   c  urse 
to  the  traveling  public 
II 
While  the  changes  made  by  this  bill  may 
not  'appear    large    to    those    who    have    not 
u'died  the  subject,  they  are  '"deed  signifi- 
cant with  respect  to  their  impact  on  roads. 
To  give  an  example,  tests  conducted   in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
,1  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  show  that 
'xL     impact     of     a     20.000     pound     .single 
Vxle   is   .51  •■     greater   than   an    18.000   pound 
Vxle     the    present    maximum.    And    a    22  000 
pound  axle,  as  allowed  in  States  permitted  to 
retain  higher  limits  under  the  -grandfather 
clause-    which    is    continued    by    this    bill, 
would     have     US'       greater     impact^  more 
than     double     the     stress     imposed     by     an 
18  000   pound    axle.   These   percentages   refer 
•o'damage  or  loss  of  pavement  life  which  re- 
sult   from    the    heavier    axles,    comp.ircd    to 
passage  over  the  road  of  Ihe  present  maxi- 
mum axle  weights 

There  are  inanv  wavs  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  Illinois  road  tests,  which  were 
the  basis  of  the  report  to  the  Congress  by 
♦he  Secretarv  of  Commerce  in  lfl64.  printed 
s  House  Document  No  354.  For  example, 
♦able  31  on  page  122  of  that  report  indicates 
that  the  average  remainine  life  of  primary 
'oads  surveved  bv  the  States  would  be  de- 
crea.sed  from  7.4  years  to  6  2  years  by  in- 
creased axle  load  limits  only  slightly  greater 
-han  those  in  this  bill.  Testimony  received 
bv  the  Committee  from  the  association  of 
.State  highwav  officials  stated  that  the  in- 
crease from  18.000  to  20.000  pound  axle  loads 
cm  result  in  a  loss  of  remaining  road  life  of 
:rom35  to  40' 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads.  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Turner,  referred  to  the  heavier 
design  now  being  applied  to  Interstate  high- 
wav=  in  order  to  accommodate  increased 
traffic  and  the  larger  number  of  heavier 
♦rucks  operating  under  the  present  maxi- 
mum load  limits— and  which  accounts  for 
over  *1  billion  i  $1,045  million  I  of  the  S9  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Transportation  in  January.  As  I 
understand,  that  increased  cost  is  occa- 
sioned bv  a  larger  volume  of  heavy  traffic 
than  formerly  anticipated:  it  does  not  re- 
flect the  shorter  life  of  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state system  built  to  somewhat  lower  stand- 
ards several  years  ago:  nor  does  it  necessarily 
reflect  the  heavier  load  limits  which  would 
be  authorized  bv  this  bill.  And  while  it  Is 
an  increased  cost  for  the  Interstate  system 
alone,  it  does  provide  an  example  of  the  cost 


of  providing  heavier  roadway  bases,  surface 
and  shoulder  areas  to  accommodate  an  in- 
creasing volume  ol   heavy  traffic 

In  response  to  my  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  public  Roads  tor  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of   the   bill    as   introduced,   and    as   reported 
bv  the  Committee.  I  was  provided  an  analy- 
sis which  indicates  that  the  o^t  which  could 
he  assigned  to  the  Interstate,  primary  and 
secondarv    systems,    using    the    limits    con- 
tained   in    the    bill    as    introduced,    would 
amount  to  more  than  $3  7  billion-  and  that 
the  cost  of  providing  lor  the  weight  limits  in 
Ihe    bill    as    reported    would    be    more    than 
$1  8  billion.  I  acknowledge  that  this  estimate 
is  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions-prl- 
marilv  of  providing  a  thicker  pavement  sur- 
face whenever  these  roads  are  eventually  re- 
built   Thev   m..v  not  be  rebuilt,   but  could 
instead    be    allowed    to       deteriorate    more 
rapidlv.  But   I  believe  these  figures  give  an 
indication  of  the  values  involved,  and  they 
do    take    into    account    traffic    calculations 
based   on   estimates   of   average   dally    traffic 
and   tvpical   mixtures   of   traffic 

Ml  appraisal  can  also  be  made  by  com- 
narlns  the  roadwav  surface  and  bridge 
maintenance  costs  of  States  now  permitting 
single  axle  loads  of  20,000  and  22.000  pounds, 
compared  to  road  maintenance  costs  for 
States  at  the  18.000  i>ound  limit  An  esti- 
mate supplied  at  my  request  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Roads,  ba.sed  on  1966  expenditure  by 
♦he  States  for  the  principal  highway  net- 
work indicates  that  the  additional  main- 
tenance cost  for  the  heavier  limits  could 
exceed  $300  million  annually.  Of  course 
there  mav  be  other  reasons  why  the  States 
now  permitting  heavier  loads  have  high'-r 
maintenance  costs,  and  admittedly  this  is 
not  a  detailed  analysis.  But  it  does  reflect 
actual  expenditures  where  heavier  loads  are 
now  permitted,  and  so  provides  a  rough 
L'uide  to  the  kind  of  increased  maintenance 
costs  for  which  .States  must  plan  if  they 
decided  to  adopt  higher  load  limits. 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings  .aid  con- 
sideration of  the  bin.  the  Committee  came 
to  fuller  recosnition  of  the  consequences 
of  raising  the  maximum  load  limits  For 
example  I  call  attention  to  the  judgment, 
cited  in  the  Committee  rep<irt  at  the  top  of 
page  2  that  the  Committee  bill  is  -not  in- 
tended as  a  Federal  determination  that  such 
weights  should  be  permitted"  by  the  States 
■nor  does  it  imply  that  roads  other  than 
tho.se  on  the  Interstate  system  are  capable 
of  carrving  such  loads."  The  Committee  re- 
port emphasiees  that  the  responsibility  for 
pstablishing  size  and  weight  limits  remains 
with  the  States,  stating  on  page  4; 

■The  most  difficult  problem  inherent  m 
consideration  of  S.  2658  concerned  the  im- 
pact of  increased  weights  and  widths  on  the 
existing  road  svstems  rmd  structures  Tlie 
testimonv  presented  to  the  committee  .made 
It  quite  clear  that  the  Interstate  sytsem  is 
designed  and  built  to  accommodate  vehicles 
with  weights  and  dimensions  recommended 
■n  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  This 
IS  not  the  ca.se  with  many  of  our  existing 
primary  and  secondary  roads  It  will,  there- 
tore,  be  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the 
States  to  determine  the  acceptability  of  the 
maximums  permitteu  by  S.  2658.  as 
amended,  and  :f  acceptable  how  they  will  be 
implemented-' 

Further.  ,.t  the  bottom  of  page  4: 
■  Each  State  will  have  to  examine  the  needs 
of  Its  own  economv.  the  capacity  of  its  ex- 
isting road  svstem.  and  the  costs  of  mainte- 
nance which  will  be  entailed,  in  making  the 
decisions  relating  to  any  increase  of  the  size 
and  weights  of  vehicles  which  may  operate 
within  its  borders."  Immediately  following 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
bridge  safety.  The  Committee  report  states 
on  page  5: 

"As  a  result  of  those  additional  hearings 
we  have  serious  questions  concerning  the 
capability   of   many   of   the   older   noninter- 


state  structures  to  support  vehicles  of  the 
dimensions  and  weights  presently  permuted 
to  operate  under  existing  State  legisl.,tlon 

The  summarv  of  Committee  Views  on  page 
17  again  emphasizes  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  that  while  the  incre.ised  wetglit.s 
are  ..ppropriate  for  the  Interstate  system 
the  States  nuLSt  consider  the  impact  <m  other 
ro.id  systems  within  the  State  of  whatever 
limits  "tliey  set 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  question  ol 
road  wear,  and  of  the  shortened  road  life 
which  con.es  witli  increased  traffic  \olinnes 
■md  weights,  first  l>ecause  the  maintenance 
of  the  Federal-aid  interstate,  primary  and 
secmdary  systems  is  .t  State  responsib.  ity 
The  burden  of  muintenaiice-  as  distin- 
guished from  construction  costs— is  borne 
wholly  bv  the  St.-tes 

The  second  principal  point  to  be  under- 
stood IS  that  while  the  Federal  maximum  is 
directed  to  the  u.se  which  the  states  may 
permit  of  the  Interstate  system,  these  heavier 
trucks  ordinarily  are  not  and  '•'""'"t  J^^ 
restricted  to  the  Interstate  system  .md  sim- 
ilar high-desigu  type  roads  Thev  must  I  rax  el 
on  the  prlm.iry  system,  and  often  the  sec- 
ondary svstem.  before  entering  and  afur 
"eavlng  Interstate  roads  While  a  State  m..> 
set  lower  limits  lor  other  roads,  dual  st.oi  - 
urds  to  be  etrective.  require  a  cimprehen- 
Mveand  diffi.ult  >ystem  ol  enlorcement  As 
a  practical  matter,  tlie  UmiUs  set  by  the 
State  lor  use  of  the  Interstate  system  within 
its  borders  becomes  a  standard  also  lor  iTi„n> 
of  Its  other  roads  And  of  cour.-e  each  State 
receives  appeals  not  to  lence  out  commerce, 
or  to  become  an  isl.uid.  but  to  adopt  umform 
standards  in  line  with  those  permitted  by  :.e 
Federal  Government  and  neighboring  states 


III 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  li.^'.f  !"''"- 
mitted  heavier  tandem  axle  weights  and 
Hiiger  gros^veight.  than  the  bill  now  before 
the  senate  The.se  weights  were  in  excess  o! 
the  maximums  recommended  by  the  "eP'"-  - 
ment  of  Transportation,  those  ■"PP-'^"^  '> 
the  1964  report  irom  the  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce and%reater  than  the  maximum 
which  the  American  Association  "'  •''^■'t* 
H  ghwav  Officials  said  could  be  condoned^ 
Thev  encroached  severely  on  the  margin  ol 
safetv  tor  most  bridges,  except  tho^e  on  me 
interstate  svstem.  and  test;monv  received 
bv  the  committee  during  the  bridge  s.afet> 
hearings  raised  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
these  heavier  weights  would  not  m  lact  en- 
danger  manv  existing  bridges 

Bridge  design  capacity  and  lile  '-^  ■'<■"■"- 
nlex  and  separate  subject  but  "^^th  the 
Depar  ment  ot  Tr.nsportat.on  and  the  State 
nfghwav  officials  indicated  'h^/'^^^^'"™* 
provided  bv  the  bill  .-s  reported  is  wel  vuthin 
the  capacity  of  Interstate  system  '^""idges^ 
and  while  it  would  increase  stres.ses.  can 
probablv  be  sustained  without  ^aiiger  on 
he  bulk  of  other  structures  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever hat  ..11  older  bridges  m  the  countrv 
mtst  be  examined  and  n.spected.  that  many 
should  be  posted,  and  others  ^^P^^^f  /om- 
exammation  is  under  way,  •"'^  the  Com 
mittee  is  nur-suing  ns  interest  m  impro.ed 
bridge  .safetv  and  maintenance 

In  the  subcommittee  on  Road.s^  I  ino'.ed 
to  substitute  for  the  bill  as  'n^oduced  the 
maximum  weights  recommended  bv  the  De 
n,rtment  r,;  Transport n-on  .-nd  by  the  M.  te 
;,;ehw:-.v  department-s  whi'e  mv  motion  did 
not  succeed  at  the  time.  I  am  very  glad  th.it. 
t,.llow:ng  the  bridge  =afetv  '-p^'^'"" ;;"^„'°: 
aitional  t"st:monv  from  the  Bureau  o  Roads 
and  Mr  I  owell  Bridweli  the  federal  High- 
wav Admini.trator  S  2.158  was  ..mended  m 
accord  with  mv  proposal 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  ■•d'-^'^'t-<ees  and 
benefit;  to  be  derived  from  increased  truck 
Jnd  bus  size  and  weights-whlch  are  well 
presented  m  the  hearings  through  the  testi- 
monv of  the  American  Trucking  .Association, 
the  National  .-Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers  and  a  numoer  of  Senators  from  Western 
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states,  among  others.  I  must  say  that  their 
tesUmony  was  persuasive,  and  I  ha^e  no 
doubt  that  a  somewhat  heavier  design  of 
highways  to  carry  these  larger  vehicles  with- 
out shortening  road  life  can  bring  efficiencies 
and  economies  In  shipping  which  may 
amount  to  many  times  the  modest  cost  of 
the  new  construction. 

Rather.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  other  efTecta  which  must  be 
considered    by   State    highway   departments 
and  legislatures— principally  the  impact  of 
this  heavier  traffic  on  existing  road  systems 
which  have  not  been  built  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Interstate  System,  which  in  many 
cases  are  deteriorating  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
pected because  they  are  now  carrying  greater 
Volumes  and   heavier   trucks   than   planned, 
and  the  consequences  in  shortened  road  me 
and  greatly  Increased  maintenance  costs.  The 
SUtes  have  proposed  a  national  road  propam 
to  follow  the  Interstate  program.  Involving 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primary  and  urban 
system»-for  I  think  it  generally  conceded 
that  these  systems  have  fallen  behind  while 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  Yet,  the  Interstate  System  Is 
delayed  by  at  least  three  years,  and  it  will  be 
that  much  longer  before  attention  can  be 
turned  to  the  large  effort  needed  on  the  other 
systems.  So  that  Is  another  reason  for  the 
States  to-  exercise  caution  In  quickly  extend- 
ing the  weight  maximums  to   roads   other 
than  Interstate. 

Mr  President,  this  rather  complex  matter, 
involving  questions  of  policy  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits,  as  well  as 
many  technical  and  engineering  considera- 
tions. Is  the  subject  of  the  thorough  and 
comprehensive  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  was  ordered  by  the  Congress 
and  is  entitled  •Maximum  Desirable  Dimen- 
sions and  Weights  of  Vehicles  Operated  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Systems",  available  as  House 
Document  No.  354  of  the  88th  Congress.  I 
commend  it  to  anvone  interested  in  review- 
ing this  subject,  and  ask  that  the  brief  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  made  by  the 
1964  report,  which  remains  the  basis  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  highway  offi- 
cials, be  included  in  the  Record. 

I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Chairman  of  our  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  for  the  thorough  considera- 
tion given  to  this  bill,  for  the  recognition 
that  he  assured  and  that  was  given  to  the 
problems  involved,  and  for  the  responsible 
'  >  language  of  the  Committee  report  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  States  to  the  issues  they 
must  consider.  He  is  a  leader  in  maintaining 
the  progress  of  our  great  public  works  pro- 
gr.(in5. 

I  consider  this  bill,  as  amended,  a  step  in 
that  progress  toward  the  construction  of  a 
highway  svstem  which  will  provide  more  ef- 
ficient commerce  and  productive  use.  and  I 
have  been  glad  to  make  what  I  hope  is  a 
contribution  to  its  development. 

[Excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  August  1S64;  H.  Doc. 
No.  354] 
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SVMM.rRY     AND     RECOMMEND.\TIONS 

From  the  technical  jxjint  of  view  the  effects 
of  the  wpight  .u.d  dimensions  of  .i  vehicle 
differ.  Weight  primarily  affects  the  serv.cr- 
ability  and  life  of  the  pavement  and  struc- 
tures through  the  stresses  it  places  upon 
them  Overstre--sing  decreases  the  ^ervlce- 
ability  and  hastens  the  reciiiistruaiou  or 
replacement  of  highw:iy  facilities.  Greater 
a\'e  weight  requires  greater  pavement  thicK- 
ness  and  stronger  bridges.  Gross  weight  can 
be  ^  critical  factor  for  bridges  carrying  ve- 
hicle combinations  having  short  wheelbases. 
On  the  other  hand,  increased  lengths  make 
possible  greater  gross  weights.  Vehicle  size 


affects  the  operations  of  highway  traffic  in- 
cluding the  general  behavior  of  vehicles  in 
the  traffic  stream.  Greater  width  requires 
wider  pavement  and  bridges  and  greater 
length  and  height  of  vehicles  requires  in- 
creased dimensions  of  highway  geometric 
patterns  and  clearances.  In  the  absence  of 
minimum  performance  requirements,  weight 
can  also  affect  highway  capacity,  that  is,  a 
slowly  moving  vehicle  affects  adversely  the 
speed  of  others  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the 
roadway.  But  basically  axle  weight  affects  the 
serviceability  of  a  highway  and  vehicle  size 
affects  its  capacity. 

In  setting  dimensions  and  weight  stand- 
ards a  mediation  of  various  values  in  conHlct 
is    necessary.    Any   standard    proposed   must 
provide   for  maximum   safety   of   operations. 
Beyond  this  overriding  need,  balances  must 
be'achleved  within  major  areas  <3f  considera- 
tion   There  must  be  a  balance  between  the 
benefits    Inherent    in    increasing    standards, 
and   the   costs  of   providing  for   them:    be- 
tween larger  vehicle  dimensions  and  the  wel- 
fare of  other  users  of  the  highway.  The  use 
of  public   funds  by  Federal,   State,  county, 
and  urban  governments  to  provide  highway 
facilities    and    administration    implies    that 
many  sectors  of  the  public  Interest  beside 
commercial    transportation   are    Involved    in 
determinations  of   vehicle  standards.  There 
must  be  a  clear  showing  that  increases  in 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  are  in  the  public 
interest.    Highway    vehicle    standards    must 
also  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  other 
modes  of  transportation  to  permit  highway 
transport  to  make  its  optimum  contribution 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  com- 
merce. Such  tests  will  provide  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  transportation  resources. 
Examination  of  the  benefit-cost  equations 
where  .ivailable  for  the  various  alternates  can 
assist  in  determining  some  of  these  balanc- 
ing  points   in   the  evaluation  of  sUndards: 
cuiantified    benefits    can    be    offset    against 
comparable  costs.  Not  least  among  the  con- 
siderations  is   the  ability  or  willingness  of 
beneficiaries  to  pay  the  increased  costs  they 
occasion. 

Structures   comprising   our   present   nign- 
wavs  were  designed  for  and  are  maintained 
at  a  level  of  serviceability  to  accommodate 
specific  vehicle  dimensions  and  axle  weights 
for  a  preselected  period  of  time.  Most  struc- 
tures   built    over    the    past   decade    for    the 
nrimary    hlghwav    systems   are    Intended    to 
accommodate  greater  vehicle  standards  and 
provide  better  serviceability  than  those  buUt 
in  the  decade  following  World  War  n.  The 
initiallv  selected  period  of  service  life  of  hlgh- 
w.^v  structures  is  also  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
craming  of   Tunds  which   the  public   makes 
available  whether  obtained  from  bond  Issues, 
user  charges,  dedicated  tax  revenues,  or  other 
sources.  Increases  in  vehicle  standards  which 
occasion  greater  capacity  or  strengthening  of 
highway  ftructures.  or  accelerated  deteriora- 
tion of  their  serviceability,  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied unless  corresponding  Increases  are  pro- 
vided in  the  reveni;es  required  to  meet  the 
costs     of     highway     widening,     resurfacing, 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance  which  they 
entail. 

Balance  is  also  desirable  in  the  application 
of  vehicle  standards  both  as  to  their  scope 
and  timing.  Through  annual  model  changes 
automotive  vehicles  can  be  transformed  from 
one  to  another  dimension  and  weight  sUnd- 
ard  very  quickly.  The  upgrading  of  an  entire 
highway  svstem  cannot  be  so  easily  provided. 
Prior  to  their  construction,  highway  struc- 
tures must  be  designed  to  meet  capacity  and 
strength  requirement  anticipated  over  their 
lifetime.     Any     abrupt    change    in    vehicle 
standards  could  possibly  bring  about  waste- 
ful obsolescence  of  technicaUy  and  economi- 
cally sound  structures  and  weaken  the  pub- 
lic's continuing  high  Investment  In  highway 
svstems.  F\irther,  while  in  the  Interests  of 
uniformity  It  is  desirable  to  have  only  one 
vehicle  standard  for  all  highway  systems,  It 
is  not  possible   at  this  time  as  a  practical 


economic  technical,  or  legislative  matter.  On 
the  other'hand.  neither  Is  it  feasible  to  estab- 
lish Federal  vehicle  standards  for  certain 
highways  unless  as  a  minimum  they  comprise 
a  very  considerable  mileage  of  connected 
routes  forming  an  interstate  system. 

The  resoiu-ces  of  technical  research  avail- 
able for  this  report  have  been  considerable; 
nevertheless,  the  field  is  so  complex  and  the 
variables  so  many   that  each   conclusion   is 
subject  to  imporunt  qualifications.  Further- 
more the  interrelationship  between  each  con- 
clusion requires  further  exploration  to  pro- 
vide overall  solutions  for  a  highway  system. 
The  conclusions  available  from  present  re- 
search cannot  Justify  greater  standards  than 
those  proposed  in  this  report;  a  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion must  proceed  to  enable  future  stand- 
ards to  be  related  specifically  to  technical 
criteria,  and   applicable  to  additional   com- 
oonents  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 
"    Recommendations    for    the    standards    of 
vehicles    utilizing    the   Federal-aid   highway 
systems  follow.  They  provide  for  progressive 
implementation  of  increased  vehicle  stand- 
ards over  the  next  3  years.  They  are,  there- 
fore   predicated  on  the  continued  financial 
rupport    by    all    participating    governments 
of  presently  approved  program  levels  for  the 
construction,    reconstruction,    maintenance, 
and  operation  of  these  systems; 

1  With  regard  to  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  their  respective 
urban  extensions,  there  Is  need  for  additional 
important  information  regarding  the  service- 
ability and  capacity  of  critical  structures 
comprising  each  component  of  these  systems, 
and  the  makeup  of  the  actual  dimensions  and 
weights  of  vehicles  using  each.  It  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  recommend  any  Federal  standards  for 
vehicles  using  these  primary  and  secondary 
systems  until  the  required  information  Is  ob- 
tained and  analyzed. 

2.  Section  127  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  specifies  the  maximum  axle  weights, 
gross' weight,  and  width  of  vehicles  which  the 
States  shall  permit  to  use  the  Interstate 
System.  The  following  recommendations  ap- 
ply to  the  basic  weights  and  widths  specified 
In  existing  law; 

a  That  the  existing  maximum  overall 
vehicle  width  of  96  inches  shall  be  retained 
through  June  30,  19C7. 

b  That  the  existing  maximum  single-axle 
weight  of  18,000  pounds  and  tandem-axle 
weight  of  32,000  pounds  shall  be  retained 
through  June  30,  1967. 

c  That  the  existing  maximum  gross  weight 
of  73,280  pounds  shall  be  amended  by  pro- 
viding that  for  a  period,  beginning  6  months 
following  the  enactment  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  and  through  June  30,  1967,  the 
maximum  overall  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle 
shall  be  that  given  in  bridge  table  A  on  the 
following  page  for  the  respective  number  of 
axles  of  the  vehicle  and  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  axles  of  the  group  measured 
longitudinally  to  the  nearest  foot.  The  fol- 
lowing general  formula  is  the  basis  for  pre- 
paring bridge  table  A; 

W  =  500  {LN /N - 1 -rl2N +32) 

Where     W= maximum     weight     in     pounds 

carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles, 

L= distance  in  feet  between  the  extremes 

of   any   group   of   two  or  more  consecutive 

iV  =  number  of  axles  In  the  group  under 
consideration. 

3  It  Is  recommended  that  section  127  or 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  be  further 
amended  to  provide  that  there  be  added  to 
the  present  provisions  the  following  seven 
additional  limitations  on  the  dimensions  of 
vehtcles  using  the  Interstate  System,  to  be 
effective  6  months  after  the  enactment  of 
such  amendment ; 

a.  Maximum  length   of  single-unit  truck, 

40  feet. 

b.  Maximum  length  of  single-unit  bus.  40 

feet. 


c    Maximum  length  of  semitrailer,  40  feet. 

(''  Maximum  length  of  trailer,  40  feet. 

,.  Maximum  overall  length  of  truck-trac- 
tor and  Eemitraller,  55  feet. 

/.  Maximum  overall  length  of  all  other 
combinations,  65  feet.  ,o    *    *     c 

p.  Maximum    overall    height^l3    feet,    6 

4  That  in  the  interests  of  safety  and  the 
efficient  utilization  of  highways  by  all  types 
of  vehicles  performance  standards  be  added 
to  the  dimension  and  weight  standards  pre- 
scribed in  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  vehicles  operating  on  the  in- 
terstate svstem.  Further  that  these  Fed- 
eral performance  standards  shall  be  those 
prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  determine,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  1  vear  or  more  than  3  years  after 
section  127  "has  been  amended  to  provide 
therefor  These  performance  standards  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amendment  of  section  127 

shall  be;  .     ^     m  r,.^ 

a  A  minimum  performance  standard  spec- 
ifying a  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle 
to  the  net  horsepower  of  its  engine  available 
for  movement  of  the  vehicle. 

b.  A  minimum  performance  standard  for 
vehicle  braking  systems. 

c.  A  standard  for  the  linkage  between  com- 
binations of  vehicles. 

5  That  section  127  of  title  23.  United 
"States  Code,  be  further  .amended  to  provide 
"hat  effective  July  1,  1967,  and  thereafter, 
•he  following  standards  shall  be  those  of 
vehicles  which  the  States  permit  to  use  the 
Interstate  System: 

a.  The  maximum  overall  vehicle  TMd.n 
.^hall  be  102  Inches. 

h  The  maximum  single-pxle  weight  shall 
'ie  20,000  pounds  and  maximum  tandem- 
axl^  weight  shall  be  34.000  pounds. 

(•  The  maximum  gross  weight  shall  be  that 
fiven  in  tab'e  B  on  the  following  page  for 
'he  re>^pective  number  of  axles  of  the  vehicle 
•  nd  the  distance  between  the  extreme  axles 
of  the  group  measured  longitudinally  to  the 
nearest  foot.  The  following  general  formula 
is  the  basis  for  preparing  bridge  table  B: 

VV  =  500ir.N'N-l  •  12N-  361 
where 

W- maximum    -.veight   in    pounds   carried 

on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles, 
t- distance  in  feet  between  the  extremes 
of  any  grcup  of  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive axles. 
Nr  number  of  axles   in   the  group  under 

consideration. 
6  Tl^at  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  develop  a  feasible  program  for  the 
enablishment  of  maximuni  vehicle  stand- 
ards which  are  Inclusive  of  all  enforcement, 
weighing  scale  or  other  tolerances 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentuckv'.s  speech  has  given  further  em- 
phasis to  certain  points  and  added  to 
the  legislative  record.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  discussed  these  matters  in 
relationship  to  his  own  State.  His  State 
has  a  type  of  terrain  which  is  shared  by 
other  States  in  Appalachia. 

When  we  ,';peak  of  the  costs  that  will 
be  added,  it  is  worth  notinc;  that  only  12 
vears  ago  we  estimated  that  the  inter- 
state highway  and  defense  system  would 
cost  S26  billion.  Today,  we  estimate  the 
final  costs  of  completion  of  that  system  as 
being  in  the  magnitude  of  $55  billion. 
Tliose  are  the  costs  that  come  with  an 
expandin:j  economy,  a  mobile  nation,  and 
the  movement  of  people  and  of  products. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckv  again  for  iiis  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 


was  given  perhaps  as  thorough  consider- 
ation in  our  subcommittee  as  any  other 
matter.  ,^ 

The  exact  cost  of  the  increase,  we  do 
not  know.  It  will  vary  from  State  to 
State.  The  costs  will  be  borne  by  the 
States,  not  by  any  other  jurisdiction. 
Tlius,  the  States  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish their  own  increases  in  truck  user 
taxes  to  compensate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  for  the  increase  in  the 
maintenance  costs.  ^  ^  ... 

Now  Mr,  President,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson]  has 
an  interest  in  this  legislation  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  think  the  measure  will  be  well  re- 
ceived in  Kansas.  I  Intend  to  support  it. 
I  suggest  that  my  question,  or  ques- 
tions, be  more  as  a  matter  of  interest 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  18,000 
pounds  on  a  single  axle  and  32,000  on  a 
tandem,  and  a  width  of  96  inches,  have 
been  in  effect  since  1956  when  the  origi- 
nal bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  since  1956,  and 
on  a  State  basis,  prior  to  that  time,  with 
some  States  having,  then  as  now,  higher 
limits. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
from  his  study  whether  or  not  these 
weights  and  widths  were  those  that  were 
recommended  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed  in  1956? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  indicated  in  my 
remarks  that  a  freeze  went  into  effect 
prior  to  the  studies  which  were  made  in 
Ottawa,  111.  Those  were  recommenda- 
tion-; which  came  from  the  American 
Assoication  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
also  joined  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  ^      ^  ^^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  existing  weights  and  widths 
were  those  that  were  recommended  in 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  The  ones  that  exist 
today  have  been  in  effect  since  1956. 

Mr  PEARSON.  But  the  point  of  my 
question  is  whether  or  not  these  were  the 
weights  and  the  widths  that  were  recom- 
mended in  1956.  Let  me  phrase  my  ques- 
tion another  way.  I  see  by  the  report,  on 
the  fourth  page,  that  the  committee 
states: 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  designed  and  built  to  accommodate 
vehicles  with  weights  and  dimensions  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  .  .  . 

Really,  the  essence  of  what  I  was  ask- 
ing the  Senator  was  this,  and  I  think  he 
made  some  reference  to  it  in  his  prepared 
remarks.  V/hat  are  the  changed  condi- 
tions from  1956  to  today  in  1968  which 
iustify  the  committee's  recommending, 
and  f  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  passed, 
the.se  new  weights  and  widths? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  needs  of  an  cx- 
pandina  economy:  and  the  technolocical 
developments  which  have  taken  place. 

We  know  that  in  a  State  like  Alaska 
for  instance,  there  is  practically  no  rail 
transponation. 

The  basic  standards  adopted  by  tne 
Congress  were  those  which  had  been 
adopted  bv  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  They  had  been 


adopted,  it  is  important  to  point  out.  In 
1944  and  1946.  That  was  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  fact  of  change  Is  a 
very  real  fact.  Our  transportation  sys- 
tem then  was  not  geared  to  the  needs 
of  our  present  economy,  to  the  Increased 
mobility  of  our  people  and  products,  to 
reliance  upon  roads,  and  to  a  lesser  re- 
liance on  rails. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Do  I  imderstand  there 
will  be  a  permissive  increase  In  the  gross 
weights  as  reflected  in  the  formula?  I 
notice  that  the  gross  weight  limit  was 
73  280  pounds.  Many  States  adhere  to 
that  limit.  Will  there  be  an  Increase  in 
the  gross  weight  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  each  of  the  cate- 
gories that  we  mentioned  here,  the  legis- 
lation is  permissive  in  nature.  It  would 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  as 
to  whether,  after  checking  into  its  needs, 
those  increases  would  be  allowed. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  States  which  have 
laws  that  permit  greater  weight  or 
greater  width— I  think  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  20— would  all  come  under  the 
grandfather  clause  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  would  all  come 
under  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  With  respect  to  those 
States  with  greater  weight  and  width 
limitation  or  allowance,  has  any  study 
been  made  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  those  States  is  any 
greater  than  in  the  other  Stat<-s? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  indicated,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Cooper  1.  that  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  not  able  to  say  precisely.  Those  costs 
would  be  borne,  of  course,  by  the  States. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  >ield. 
Mr  COOPER  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  asking  whether  the  experience 
of  those  States  which  have  had  higher 
weight  limits  has  been  one  which  calls 
for  larger  expenditures  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  their  roads? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes;  that  is  precisely 
mv  question. 

Mr  COOPER.  As  I  recall,  that  ques- 
tion was  not  specifically  raised  during  the 
hearings.  But  the  evidence  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Elinois  road  tests,  and 
that  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  highway 
departments,  was  that  increasing  weight 
limits  would  call  for  increased  cost  of 
hiuhwav  construction,  road  mainte- 
nance, "  and  reconstruction  of  bridges. 
It  would  certainly  imply  that  m  those 
States  -vvhich  now  have  heavier  weight 
limits,  more  money  has  been  required 

to  be  spent.  ^  ,    _  tv,„ 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  understand  from  the 
.-^cnator-s  comments  that  there  would 
be  an  estimated  increased  cost  ot  si.B 
Ivllion  I  would  hope,  ps  the  'tpo.t  in- 
dicated, that  the  appropriate  committee 

or  aeency.  or  this  Congress 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  that,  taut  that  was  not  the  tertimony 
before  the  coinm:tt«e.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ;Mr.  Cooper!  h.as  given  that 
figure  but  I  do  not  lecall  that  there  was 
anv  f^st  monv  of  that  kind.  I  o-^ly  want 
the  Record  to  be  clear  on  that  point. 
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states,  among  others.  I  must  say  that  their 
testimony  was  persuasive,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  somewhat  heavier  design  of 
highways  to  carry  thes«  larger  vehicles  with- 
out shortening  road  life  can  bring  efficiencies 
and  economies  In  shipping  which  may 
amount  to  many  times  the  modest  cost  of 
the  new  construction. 

Rather.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  other  effects  which  must  be 
considered  by  State  highway  departments 
and  legislatures— principally  the  impact  of 
this  heavier  traffic  on  existing  road  systems 
which  have  not  been  built  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Interstate  System,  which  In  many 
cases  are  deteriorating  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
pected because  they  are  now  carrying  greater 
volumes  and  heavier  trucks  than  planned, 
and  the  consequences  In  shortened  road  life 
and  greatly  increased  maintenance  costs.  The 
States  have  proposed  a  national  road  program 
to  follow  the  Interstate  program,  Involving 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primary  and  urban 
systems— for  I  think  it  generally  conceded 
that  these  systems  have  fallen  behind  while 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  Yet.  the  Interstate  System  Is 
delayed  by  at  least  three  years,  and  It  will  be 
that  much  longer  before  attention  can  be 
turned  to  the  large  efTort  needed  on  the  other 
systems.  So  that  Is  another  reason  for  the 
States  to  exercise  caution  In  quickly  extend- 
ing tbe  weight  maximums  to  roads  other 
than  Interstate. 

Mr.  President,  this  rather  complex  matter. 
Involving  questions  of  policy  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits,  as  well  as 
many  technical  and  engineering  considera- 
tions. Is  the  subject  of  the  thorough  and 
comprehensive  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  was  ordered  by  the  Congress 
and  Is  entitled  "Maximum  Desirable  Dimen- 
sions and  Weights  of  Vehicles  Operated  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Systems",  available  as  House 
Document  No.  354  of  the  88th  Congress.  I 
■  commend  it  to  anyone  interested  in  review- 
ing this  subject,  and  ask  that  the  brief  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  made  by  the 
1964  report,  which  remains  the  basis  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  highway  offi- 
ciate, be  included  in  the  Record. 

I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Chairman  of  our  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  for  the  thorough  considera- 
tion given  to  this  bill,  for  the  recognition 
that  he  assurec  and  that  was  given  to  the 
problems  involved,  and  for  the  responsible 
language  of  the  Committee  report  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  States  to  the  issues  they 
must  consider.  He  is  a  leader  in  maintaining 
the  progress  of  our  great  public  works  pro- 
gr.imj 

I  consider  this  bill,  as  amended,  a  step  In 
that  progress  toward  the  construction  of  a 
highway  system  which  will  provide  more  ef- 
ficient commerce  and  productive  use,  and  I 
have  been  glad  to  make  what  I  hope  Is  a 
contribution  to  its  development. 


(Excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  August  1364:  H.  Doc. 
No.  354] 

M.\xiMrM  Dr?iRABLE  Dimensions  and 
Weights  of  Vehicles  Oper.ated  on  the 
Federal- Alt)  System 

SrMM«RT     AND    RECOMMEND.ATIONS 

Prom  the  technical  jxiint  of  view  t^e  elTects 
of  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  a  vehicle 
diiTer.  Weight  primarily  affects  the  scrv.cc- 
abillty  and  life  of  the  pavement  and  struc- 
tures through  the  stresses  It  places  upon 
them.  Overstre.-sing  decreases  the  service- 
ability and  hastens  the  reorstruciioa  or 
replacement  of  highway  facilities.  Greater 
a.\'e  weight  requires  greatar  pavement  thick- 
nes.s  and  stronger  bridges.  Gross  weight  can 
be  a  critical  factor  for  bridges  carrying  ve- 
hicle combinations  having  short  wheelbases. 
On  the  other  hand.  Increased  lengths  make 
possible  greater  gross  weights.   Vehicle  size 


affects  the  operations  of  highway  traffic  in- 
cluding the  general  behavior  of  vehicles  In 
the  truffle  stream.  Greater  width  requires 
wider  pavement  and  bridges  and  greater 
length  and  height  of  vehicles  requires  In- 
creased dimensions  of  highway  geometric 
patterns  and  clearances.  In  the  absence  of 
minimum  performance  requirements,  weight 
can  also  affect  highway  capacity;  that  is.  a 
slowly  moving  vehicle  affects  adversely  the 
speed  of  others  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the 
roadway.  But  basically  axle  weight  affects  the 
serviceability  of  a  highway  and  vehicle  size 
affects  its  capacity. 

In  setting  dimensions  and  weight  stand- 
ards a  mediation  of  various  values  in  conflict 
is    necessary.    Any   standard   proposed    must 
provide  for  maximum  safety  of  operations. 
Beyond  this  overriding  need,  balances  must 
be  achieved  within  major  areas  of  considera- 
tion. There  must  be  a  balance  between  the 
benefits    inherent    in    increasing    standards, 
and   the   costs   of   providing   for   them;    be- 
tween larger  vehicle  dimensions  and  the  wel- 
fare of  other  users  of  the  highway.  The  use 
of  public  funds  by  Federal,   State,  county, 
and  urban  governments  to  provide  highway 
facilities    and    administration    Implies    that 
many  sectors   of  the   public   Interest  beside 
commercial    transportation   are   involved   in 
determinations  of   vehicle  standards.  There 
must  be  a  clear  showing  that  Increases  in 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  are  In  the  public 
Interest.    Highway    vehicle    standards    must 
also  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  other 
modes  of  transportation  to  permit  highway 
transport  to  make  its  optimum  contribution 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  com- 
merce. Such  tests  will  provide  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  transportation  resources. 
Examination  of  the  benefit-cost  equations 
where  available  for  the  various  alternates  can 
assist  in  determining  some  of  these  balanc- 
ing  points   in   the  evaluation   of  standards; 
quantified    benefits    can    be    offset    against 
comparable  costs.  Not  least  among  the  con- 
siderations  is    the   ability   or   willingness   of 
beneficiaries  to  pay  the  increased  costs  they 
occasion. 

Structures  comprising  our  present  high- 
ways  were  designed  for  and  are  maintained 
at  "a  level  of  serviceability  to  accommodate 
specific  vehicle  dhnenslons  and  axle  weights 
for  a  preselected  period  of  time.  Most  struc- 
tures built  over  the  past  decade  for  the 
primary  highway  systems  are  Intended  to 
accommodate  greater  vehicle  standards  and 
provide  better  serviceability  than  those  built 
in  the  decade  following  World  War  11.  The 
initiallv  selected  period  of  service  life  of  high- 
w.iv  structures  is  also  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
graming of  runds  which  the  public  makes 
available  whether  obtained  from  bond  Issues, 
user  charges,  dedicated  tax  revenues,  or  other 
sources.  Increases  in  vehicle  standards  which 
occasion  greater  capacity  or  strengthening  of 
highway  structures,  or  accelerated  deteriora- 
tion of  their  serviceability,  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied unless  carresponding  Increases  are  pro- 
vided m  the  revenues  required  to  meet  the 
costs  of  highway  widening,  resurfacing, 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance  which  they 
entail. 

Balance  is  also  desirable  in  the  application 
of  vehicle  standards  both  as  to  their  scope 
and  timing.  Through  annu.al  model  changes 
automotive  vehicles  can  be  transformed  from 
one  to  .mother  dimension  and  weight  stand- 
ard very  quickly.  The  upgrading  of  an  entire 
highway  system  cannot  be  so  easily  provided. 
Prior  to  their  construction,  highway  struc- 
tures must  be  designed  to  meet  capacity  and 
strength  requirement  anticipated  over  their 
lifetime.  Any  abrupt  change  in  vehicle 
standards  could  possibly  bring  about  waste- 
ful obsolescence  of  technically  and  economi- 
cally sound  structures  and  weaken  the  pub- 
lic's continuing  high  Investment  in  highway 
svstems.  Further,  while  in  the  Interests  of 
uniformity  It  Is  desirable  to  have  only  one 
vehicle  standard  for  all  highway  systems.  It 
Is  not  possible   at  this  time  as  a  practical 


economic,  technical,  or  legislative  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  is  it  feasible  to  estab- 
lish Federal  vehicle  standards  for  certain 
highways  unless  as  a  minimum  they  comprise 
a  very  considerable  mileage  of  connected 
routes  forming  an  interstate  system. 

The  resources  of  technical  research  avail- 
able for  this  report  have  been  considerable; 
nevertheless,  the  field  is  so  complex  and  the 
variables  so  many  that  each  conclusion  Is 
subject  to  important  qualifications.  Further- 
more the  interrelationship  between  each  con- 
clusion requires  further  exploration  to  pro- 
vide overall  solutions  for  a  highway  system. 
The  conclusions  available  from  present  re- 
search cannot  Justify  greater  standards  than 
those  proposed  In  this  report;  a  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  and  Investiga- 
tion must  proceed  to  enable  future  stand- 
ards to  be  related  specifically  to  technical 
criteria,  and  applicable  to  additional  com- 
ponents of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
Recommendations  for  the  standards  of 
vehicles  utilizing  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  follow.  They  provide  for  progressive 
Implementation  of  Increased  vehicle  stand- 
ards over  the  next  3  years.  They  are,  there- 
fore, predicated  on  the  continued  financial 
rupport  by  all  p.irtlclpatlng  governments 
of  presently  approved  program  levels  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  these  systems: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  their  respective 
urban  extensions,  there  Is  need  for  additional 
Important  information  regarding  the  service- 
ability and  capacity  of  critical  structures 
comprising  each  component  of  these  systems, 
and  the  makeup  of  the  actual  dimensions  and 
weights  of  vehicles  using  each.  It  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  recommend  any  Federal  standards  for 
vehicles  using  these  primary  and  secondary 
systems  until  the  required  Information  is  ob- 
tained and  analyzed. 

2.  Section  127  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  specifies  the  maximum  axle  weights, 
gross'  weight,  and  width  of  vehicles  which  the 
States  shall  permit  to  use  the  Interstate 
System.  The  following  recommendations  ap- 
ply to  the  basic  weights  and  widths  specified 
in  existing  law: 

o.  That  the  existing  maximum  overall 
vehicle  width  of  96  Inches  shall  be  retained 
through  June  30,  1967. 

b.  That  the  existing  maximum  single-axle 
weight  of  18,000  pounds  and  tandem-axle 
weight  of  32,000  pounds  shall  be  retained 
through  June  30,  1967. 

c.  That  the  existing  maximum  gross  weight 
of  73,280  pounds  shall  be  amended  by  pro- 
viding that  for  a  period,  beginning  6  months 
following  the  enactment  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  and  through  June  30,  1967,  the 
maximum  overall  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle 
shall  be  that  given  in  bridge  table  A  on  the 
following  page  for  the  respective  number  of 
axles  of  the  vehicle  and  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  axles  of  the  group  measured 
longitudinally  to  the  nearest  foot.  The  fol- 
lowing general  formula  is  the  basis  for  pre- 

'  paring  bridge  table  A : 

W  =  500  (LN/N-1  +  12N+32) 

where     17= maximum     weight     in     pounds 

carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles. 

L=:  distance  in  feet  between  the  extremes 

of  any   group  of   two  or  more  consecutive 

N  =  nimiber  of  axles  In  the  group  under 
consideration. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  section  127  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  be  further 
amended  to  provide  that  there  be  added  to 
the  present  provisions  the  following  seven 
additional  limitations  on  the  dimensions  of 
vehicles  using  the  Interstate  System,  to  be 
effective  6  months  after  the  enactment  of 
such  amendment: 

a.  Maximum  length  of  single-unit  truck. 
40  feet. 

b.  Maximum  length  of  single-unit  bus,  40 
feet. 
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c   Maximum  length  of  semitrailer,  40  feet. 

d    Maximum  length  of  trailer,  40  feet. 

c.  Maximum  overall  length  of  truck-trac- 
tor and  semitrailer,  55  feet. 

/.  Ma:<lmum  overall  length  of  all  other 
combinations.  65  feet.  .„     ,    »     e 

g.  Maximum    overall    height— 13    feet.    6 

4  That  in  the  Intereste  of  safety  and  the 
efficient  utilization  of  highways  by  all  types 
of  vehicles  performance  standards  be  added 
to  the  dimension  and  weight  standards  pre- 
scribed in  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  vehicles  operating  on  the  In- 
terstate System.  Further  that  these  Fed- 
eral performance  standards  shall  be  those 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce  shall  determine,  but  In  no  case 
less  than  1  vear  or  more  than  3  years  after 
section  127  "has  been  amended  to  provide 
therefor.  These  performance  standards  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amendment  of  section  127 

.shall  be:  ^      . 

a  A  minimum  performance  standard  spec- 
ifying a  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle 
to"  the  net  hor.sepower  of  its  engine  available 
for  movement  of  the  vehicle. 

b.  A  minimum  performance  standard  for 
vehicle  braking  systems. 

c.  A  standard  for  the  linkage  between  com- 
binations of  vehicles.  „  .>.  ^ 

5  That  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  be  further  amended  to  provide 
tliat  effective  Julv  1,  1967,  and  thereafter, 
•he  following  standards  shall  be  those  of 
vehicles  which  the  States  pemiit  to  use  the 
Interstate  System: 

a.  The  maximum  overall  vehicle  width 
shall  be  102  inches. 

b  The  maximum  slngle-pxle  weight  shall 
be  20.000  pounds  and  maximum  tandem- 
axlp  weight  shall  be  34,000  pounds. 

(•  The  maximum  gross  weight  shall  be  that 
eiven  in  tab'e  B  on  the  following  page  for 
•he  re=pective  ?iumber  of  axles  of  the  vehicle 
".nd  the  distance  between  the  extreme  axles 
of  the  group  measured  longitudinally  to  the 
nearest  foot.  Tlie  following  general  formula 
is  the  basis  for  preparing  bridge  table  B: 

1^  =  500(1,^  N-1  -  12N-36) 
where 

W -maximum   -.velght   in    pounds   carried 

on  any  i^roup  of  two  or  more  axles. 
[.  _  distance  \n  feet  between  the  extremes 
of  any  group  of  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive axles. 
N  mumber  of  axles  In   the  group  under 

consideration. 
6  T"pat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Governors  of  the 
St-ites,  develop  a  feasible  program  for  the 
establishment  of  maximum  vehicle  stand- 
ards which  are  inclusive  of  all  enforcement, 
weighing  scale  or  other  tolerances. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky'.s  .speech  has  given  further  em- 
phasis to  certain  points  and  added  to 
the  legislative  record.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  discussed  these  matters  in 
relationship  to  his  own  State.  His  State 
has  a  type  of  terrain  which  is  shared  by 
other  States  in  Appalachia. 

When  we  speak  of  the  costs  that  will 
be  added,  it  is  worth  notin<?  that  only  12 
vears  aso  we  estimated  that  the  inter- 
state highway  and  defense  system  would 
cost  $26  billion.  Today,  we  estimate  the 
final  costs  of  completion  of  that  system  as 
being  in  the  masinitude  of  $55  billion. 
Those  are  the  costs  that  come  with  an 
expanding  economy,  a  mobile  nation,  and 
the  movement  of  people  and  of  products, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky again  for  his  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 


was  given  perhaps  as  thorough  consider- 
ation in  our  subcommittee  as  any  other 
matter.  _  .„ 

The  exact  cost  of  the  Increase,  we  do 
not  know.  It  will  vary  from  State  to 
State.  The  costs  will  be  borne  by  the 
States,  not  by  any  other  jurisdiction. 
Thus,  the  States  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish their  own  increases  in  truck  user 
taxes  to  compensate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  for  the  increase  in  the 
maintenance  costs. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  tMr.  Pearson!  has 
an  interest  in  this  legislation  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point, 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  think  the  measure  will  be  well  re- 
ceived in  Kansas.  I  Intend  to  support  it. 
I  suggest  that  my  question,  or  ques- 
tions, be  more  as  a  matter  of  interest 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  18.000 
pounds  on  a  single  axle  and  32,000  on  a 
tandem,  and  a  width  of  96  inches,  have 
been  in  effect  since  1956  when  the  origi- 
nal bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  since  1956.  and 
on  a  State  basis,  prior  to  that  time,  with 
some  States  having,  then  as  now,  higher 
limits. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
from  his  study  whether  or  not  these 
weights  and  widths  were  those  that  were 
recommended  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed  in  1956? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  indicated  m  my 
remarks  that  a  freeze  went  into  effect 
prior  to  the  studies  which  were  made  in 
Ottawa,  111.  Those  were  recommenda- 
tions which  came  from  the  American 
Assoicatlon  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
also  joined  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  existing  weights  and  widths 
were  those  that  were  recommended  m 
1956?  ^  ^       .  ^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  ones  that  exist 
today  have  been  in  effect  since  1956. 

Mr  PEARSON.  But  the  point  of  my 
question  is  whether  or  not  these  were  the 
weights  and  the  widths  that  were  recom- 
mended in  1956.  Let  me  phrase  my  ques- 
tion another  way.  I  see  by  the  report,  on 
the  fourth  page,  that  the  committee 
states : 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  designed  and  built  to  accommodate 
vehicles  with  weights  and  dimensions  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill   . 


Really  the  essence  of  what  I  was  ask- 
ing the  Senator  was  this,  and  I  think  he 
made  some  i-eference  to  it  in  his  prepared 
remarks.  What  are  the  changed  condi- 
tions from  1956  to  today  in  1968  which 
iustify  the  committee's  recommending, 
and  i  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  passed, 
these  new  weiphts  and  widths? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  needs  of  an  ex-- 
pandint;  economy:  and  the  technoloorical 
developm.ents  which  have  taken  place. 

We  know  that  in  a  State  like  Alaska, 
for  instance,  there  is  practically  no  rail 
transportation. 

The  basic  standards  adopted  by  the 
Congress  were  those  which  had  been 
adopted  bv  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  They  had  been 


adopted,  it  is  Important  to  point  out.  In 
1944  and  1946.  That  was  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  fact  of  change  is  a 
very  real  fact.  Our  transportation  sys- 
tem then  was  not  geared  to  the  needs 
of  our  present  economy,  to  the  Increased 
mobility  of  our  people  and  products,  to 
reliance  upon  roads,  and  to  a  lesser  re- 
liance on  rails. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Do  I  understand  there 
will  be  a  permissive  increase  in  the  gross 
weights  as  reflected  In  the  formula?  I 
notice  that  the  gro.ss  weight  limit  was 
73  280  pounds.  Many  States  adhere  to 
that  limit.  Will  there  be  an  increase  in 
the  gross  weight  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  each  of  the  cate- 
gories that  we  mentioned  here,  the  legis- 
lation is  permissive  in  nature.  It  would 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  as 
to  whether,  after  checking  into  its  needs. 
those  increases  would  be  allowed. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  States  which  have 
laws    that    permit    greater    weight    or 
greater  width— I  think  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  20— would  all  come  under  the 
grandfather  clause  in  this  bill? 
'  Mr.  RANDOLPH  Tliey  would  all  come 
under  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr  PEARSON.  With  respect  to  those 
States  with  greater  weight  and  width 
limitation  or  allowance,  has  any  study 
been  made  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  those  States  is  any 
greater  than  in  the  other  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  Indicated,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Cooper!  ,  that  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  not  able  to  .say  precisely.  Those  costs 
would  be  borne,  of  course,  by  the  States, 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  asking  whetlier  the  experience 
of  those  States  which  have  had  higher 
weight  limits  has  been  one  which  calls 
for  larger  expenditures  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  their  roads? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes;  that  is  precisely 
my  question. 

Mr  COOPER.  As  I  recall,  that  ques- 
tion was  not  specifically  raised  during  the 
hearings.  But  the  evidence  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Illinois  road  tests,  and 
that  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  highway 
departments,  was  that  increasing  weight 
limits  would  call  for  increased  cost  of 
hi^hwpv  consti-uction,  road  mainte- 
nance."  and  reconstruction  of  bridges. 
It  would  certainly  implv  that  in  those 
States  which  now  have  heavier  weight 
limits,  more  money  has  been  required 

to  be  .spent.  ^  r     _  n,« 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  understand  from  the 
senator's  comments  that  there  would 
be  an  estimated  increased  cost  ot  Si.8 
bullion  I  would  ho'pe,  ps  the  -tpct  in- 
dicated, that  the  appropriate  committee 

or  agcncv,  or  this  Congress 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  did  not  wr.nt  to  go 
into  that,  but  tliat  was  not  the  tertimony 
before  the  comm'ttee.  Tnc  S^^nator  from 
Kentucky  ;Mr.  CooperI  h.as  given  that 
figure,  but  I  do  not  iccall  that  there  was 
anv  testimony  of  that  kind.  I  o:-,ly  want 
the  Record  to  be  clear  on  that  pomt. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  addressed  some  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell.  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  to 
Mr.  Frank  Turner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roads,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  heavier 
loads  on  highways,  both  with  respect  to 
the  deterioration  of  highways  and  the 
necessary  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance. There  is  no  question  it  will  cost 
more  to  build,  maintain,  and  reconstruct 
these  roads.  The  exact  sums  are  fairly 
indefinite,  but  there  is  evidence  in  the 
1964  report,  for  example,  that  the  higher 
load  limits  would  increase  resurfacing 
costs  in  some  States  by  50  percent  or 
more.  There  is  increased  maintenance 
cost  and  there  is  shorter  road  life. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  We  do  know  that  the 
maintenance  costs  are  the  costs  of  the 
States,  not  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  is  a  permissive  statute  that  we  are 
writing  here.  So  the  States  would  have 
to  make  the  determination  of  the  costs 
to  be  borne  by  them 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  that  if  the  SUtes  wanted  to  pass 
a  law,  within  the  States,  and  add  to  the 
limits  under  this  formula,  which  is  an 
increase  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  pounds 
per  single  axle  and  from  32,000  to  34,000 
pounds  per  tandem  axle,  I  do  not  suppose 
the  States  would  enact  that  kind  of  law 
unless  they  felt  they  could  make  the 
changes  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  referred.  Thty  do  not  have  to 
do  this. 

I  think  my  own  State  now  allows  the 
limit  we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  State  would  make  any  changes. 
Perhaps  the  State  would  not  want  to  do 
it.  It  might  just  want  to  keep  the  present 
limits,  or,  when  it  studies  the  costs,  in- 
crease the  weights  and  widths  to  some 
extent,  or  it  may  say,  Tt  is  going  to  cost 
too  much  for  what  it  is  worth  and  we 
will  not  doit." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  take  it  a  penalty 
would  be  imposed  upon  them;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  would  have  -O 
also,  when  they  make  that  determina- 
tion, as  I  understand  the  law— what 
does  it  do?  It  takes  a  certain  amount  on 
the  Interstate  System  away  from  them; 
but  the  Federal  share  is  90  percent,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    So    they    are    not 
dealing  in  any  great  sums,  if  they  wish 
to  do  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the 
bill  is  that  we  leave  it  up  to  the  States  to 
make  this  determination. 

For  years,  in  our  committee.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we  faced 
this  problem:  Fifteen  years  ago.  or  18 
years  ago.  we  actually  had.  in  the  then 
48  States.  44  different  types  of  regula- 
tions. We  had  meetings  of  the  State 
officials,  which  I  think  led  to  the  1956 
proposal  on  getting  together. 

Perhaps  a  State — for  example,  my 
State — would  say.  "Idaho  has  one  rule, 
Oregon  has  another,  and  Montana  an- 
other; and  therefore,  to  facilitate  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  trucks,  we  had 
better  decide  to  get  uniform." 


But  I  believe  the  uniformity  will  be 
pretty  much  on  a  regional  basis,  and  not 
all  across  the  country. 
Mr  PEARSON   Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  our  friends 
from  Tennessee  might  think  twice,  be- 
cause of  the  topography,  the  mountains, 
and  the  narrow  roads,  before  they  would 
do  it.  In  time,  we  know  all  the  States 
will  have  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  will  be  next  year,  or  the  year  after, 
but  in  time,  perhaps  10  years  from  now. 
they  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  pace. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  good  things 
the  committee  did  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  State  legislature  will  do 
in  this  case,  when  they  look  at  the  cost. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  figures  for  the 
State  of  Washington  are  18.000  per  single 
axle  and  32,000  pounds  per  tandem  axle. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whether  they  would 
want  to  go  higher  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
They  may  not  want  to.  They  may  wish 
to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

It  is  a  problem.  I  think,  of  regions, 
areas,  and  States,  but  we  do  hope  that, 
as  we  move  along,  meeting  these  costs  as 
the  economy  expands,  we  can  achieve 
more  and  more  uniformity. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  One  final  question.  I 
notice  that  the  bill  was  originally  intro- 
duced with  a  tandem  weight  limit  of 
36.000  pounds,  and  that  figure  was 
amended  down  to  34.000  pounds.  Will  the 
chairman  explain  what  the  thinking  of 
the  committee  was  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
went  into  it  very  carefully,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  will  speak  in  a 
moment,  knows.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  recommended 
34.000  pounds,  and  when  we  revised  the 
iiross  weight  formula.  36.000  pounds  per 
tandem  axle  was  no  longer  feasible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  me  1 
more  minute'' 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  name  has  been 
mentioned  many  times  as  the  author  of 
the    bill,    together    with    the    other    21 
Senators. 

Actually,  this  was  not  my  idea  at  all. 
nor  was  it  that  of  the  other  21  Senators. 
It  was  the  result  of  long  years  of  study 
and  conference  by  all  of  the  public  offi- 
cials concerned,  that  I  know  of.  in  11 
Western  States,  from  the  Governors  on 
down,  who  must  be  anticipating  we  are 
uoing  to  have  to  meet  this  problem  be- 
cause of  the  expanding  economy. 

I  have  always  considered  that  our 
Government  is  representative  of  the 
people,  and  reflects  what  their  thoughts 
are.  I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of 
pure,  literal  representation.  I  had  no  idea 
about  the  complexities  of  this  matter, 
but  the  hiLihway  officials  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  hi!.;h  committees  of  the  State 
legislatures,  after  all  the  time  they  had 
spent  in  studying  and  looking  at  this 
thing,  came  m  and  said  "We  hop?  you 
people  will  introduce  this  bill  for  us.  and 
see  if  you  can  achieve  what  the  bill  is 
intended  to  do." 

So  it  is  a  representative  bill,  express- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who.  I 
think,  have  the  most  expertise  in  this 
whole,  complex  problem  of  our  road 
system. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  very  clear  that  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  encountered  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  with  regard  to 
the  36,000-pound  figure.  That  is  at  least 
partially  why  the  figure  was  reduced  to 
34,000. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  so  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  might  express  my 
thoughts  and  my  views  on  the  matter 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

To  begin  with,  I  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  chairman  for  the  effective  and  thor- 
ough manner  in  which  he  conducttnl  the 
hearings  and  the  general  business  and 
alTairs  of  the  committee  in  trying  to 
reach  a  judgment  and  arrive  at  a  pro- 
posal which  seemed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions some  of  us  raised,  and  to  meet  the 
objections  of  others  throughout  the 
United  States  who  sought  to  expand  the 
permissb'.e  limits  on  width  and  weight. 
I  believe  the  chairman  has  done  a  very 
creditable  job  in  trying  to  bring  us  all 
together  on  a  very  complex  issue,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  report  favorably  a  bill 
for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  ranking 
Repubhcan  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr. 
Cooper  ! ;  and  at  this  time  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  .just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  this 
matter. 

I  say  frankly.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  had  misgivings  about  some  of  the 
possible  implications  of  this  bill  since  it 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  this  year.  I  feel  that  1 
should  not  keep  those  miseivings  undis- 
closed. My  concern  about  the  bill,  how- 
ever, has  been  mitigated  somewhat  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  I  will  state  no  v.-.  a.s  I  have  t  )id 
our  chairman  previously,  that  by  reason 
of  his  efforts  to  accommodate  divergent 
viewpoints,  by  reason  of  the  spirit  of 
compromise  that  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  in  its  final  form, 
and  the  substantial  elimination  of  most 
of  the  points  about  which  I  was  mo.'?t 
vitally  concerned.  I  intend  to  support 
the  bill. 

However.  I  do  now  wish  to  elaborate 
on  some  of  the  matters  that  stili  give  me 
pause  and  concern,  because  I  hope  that 
bv  doing  so  we  might  avoid  .some  of  the 
'  pitfalls  that  I  believe  are  potentially  in- 
herent in  the  legislation  we  are  about  to 
consider. 

My  concern  about  the  bill  centered 
around  its  impact  on  road  systems  other 
than  the  Interstate  System.  While  it  is 
entirely  true  that  the  bill  applies  only  to 
the  Interstate  System— which  gives  me 
great  comfort,  and  permits  me  to  sup- 
port the  measure  as  I  now  do — and  while 
it  is  also  true  that  each  State  still  has  full 
authority  within  the  new  limits  which  we 
deal  with  in  this  bill,  to  act  as  it  pleases. 
I  have  joined  with  others  in  questioning 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  other  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  on  roads  built 
entirely  with  local  funds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  thrust  and  the  im- 
pact of  this  measure  are  limited  directly 
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to  the  Interstate  Highway  System;  be- 
cause as  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr,  Cooper  1  has 
pointed  out,  once  the  limits  are  per- 
mitted to  be  changed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature  of  each  State,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble to  effectively  proscribe  the  use  of  the 
equipment  thus  permitted  on  roads  other 
than  the  Interstate  System.  Vehicular 
traffic  on  the  interstate  highways  must 
almost  invariably  make  use  of  other 
noninterstate  roads  at  some  time  during 
the  cycle  of  loading  and  delivei-y- 

I  state  frankly  and  candidly  that  I 
think  this  is  probably  more  of  a  problem 
now  at  our  present  state  of  completion 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  than 
it  will  be  in  years  to  come.  However.  I 
admonish  my  colleagues  to  think  and  act 
fully  because  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  limit  these  changes  in  weights, 
widths,  and  lengths  to  their  effect  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  they  win  in 
all  likelihood  have  some  tangential  effect 
on  the  use  and  utilization  of  systems  oth- 
er than  the  Interstate  System. 

In  the  hearings  I  questioned  senous- 
Iv  in  the  first  place,  the  capacity  of  non- 
interstate  svstems  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  -reater  weights.  In  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  local  jurisdictions  to  enforce  lo- 
cal restrictions,  it  seems  clear  that  once 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles  are  intro- 
duced into  anv  of  the  Nation's  roadways, 
all  roads  must  be  considered.  While  no 
one  could  assert  with  certainty  that  a 
-riven  number  of  roads  or  bridges  might 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  new  loads.  I 
was  concerned  that  there  was  disagree- 
ment among  experts  and  a  lack  of  com- 
prehensive data  on  which  to  base  a 
judgement  in  this  field  relating  to  safety. 
However,  the  inclusion  of  weight  toler- 
ances in  the  committee  version  of  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  reported,  mollified  much  of 
my  concern  in  this  regard,  for  I  now  be- 
lieve that  in  many  States  the  new  weight 
limits  will,  in  fact,  repre.sent  little  or  no 

change.  .^.         , 

As  an  example  of  the  disposition  of 
this  problem,  for  which  once  again  I  have 
an  accolade  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man for  bringing  about  compromise.  I 
point  out  that  the  single  axle  weight  lim- 
itation of  18.000  pounds  under  the  exist- 
ing law  mav  In  many  States  be  increased 
by  a  tolerance  of  10  percent,  which  in 
effect  permits  a  gross  weight  of  19,800 
pounds. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  there  is  a 
20.000  pound  permissible  single  axle 
maximum  including  tolerances.  So  there 
would  be  only  an  effective  increase  of  200 
pounds  in  the  range  of  the  single  axle  ap- 
plicability. With  the  inclusion  of  the  10- 
percent  tolerance.  I  feel  that  in  this 
category,  at  least,  we  have  no  substantial 
change  and  no  substantial  problem. 

I  further  feel  that  the  explicitly  cau- 
tionary language  of  the  report  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  many  States 
who  do  not  wish  at  the  present  time  to 
raise  their  limits,  because  of  their  unique 
circumstances,  such  as  in  the  mountain- 
ous eastern  parts  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucki-.  And  I  think  that  the  chairman 
and  the  others  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  here  recognized  and  provided 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  proposal  Is 
for  maximum  flexibility  to  accommodate 


the  unique  requirements  of  one  State  or 
another,  depending  on  unique  local  situ- 
ations as  they  relate  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction, the  terrain,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  the  use  and  utilization  of 
trucks  within  the  boundaries  of  those 
States. 

I   also   had   misgivings   at   the  outset 
about    increasing    the    allowable    width 
from  96  inches  to   102  inches.  Again.  I 
was  not  concerned  about  the  Interstate 
Svstem.   because   lane- widths   on    these 
new  superhighways  are  more  than  ade- 
quate for  the  proposed  new  widths.  But 
many,  manv  roads  in  this  country  have 
10-foot   lanes   and   9-foot   lanes.   Some 
have  even  less.  I  do  not  look  favorably  at 
the  prospect  of  passing  an  8';.-foot  truck 
on  an  undivided  two-lane  highway  made 
up  of  9-foot  lanes,  at  night,  on  a  graded 
slope    in    the    Appalachian    Mountains 
from  which  I  come.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  bridges  that  are  quite  narrow  re- 
main on  our  State  and  county  roads.  And 
such   remaining   bridges   are,   in   many 
cases,  long  spans  over  deep  and  treach- 
erous rivers  and  divides.  The  long  spans 
are  replaced  last  because  they  are  the 
most  costlv.  The  committee  received  tes- 
timony to  the  effect   that  if  a  moving 
vehicle  struck  one  of  any  number  of  crit- 
ical structural  members  of  a  bridge,  the 
entire  bridge  could  be  made  to  collapse. 
If  we  are  to  increase  widths  by  6  inches, 
it  is  imperative  that  these  vehicles  be 
kept  off  of  roads  and  bridges  where  they 
represent  an  altogether  unnecessary  ag- 
gravation  of   already   dangerous  condi- 
tions existing  so  often  and  so  frequently 
on  the  Federal-aid  systems  and  the  local 
highway  systems. 

It  is  because  I  have  been  assured  that 
such  restrictions  can  be  made  effective 
that  my  concern  about  the  change  is  no 
longer  as  great  as  it  once  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
that  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  is  a  great 
improvement  over  what  it  might  have 
been.  Because  of  the  accommodation  of 
the   chairman   of   the   committeee   and 
members  of  the  committee  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  compromise  on 
permissible  maximum  weight  for  single- 
axle   and   tandem-axle   equipment,   be- 
cause of  a  willingness  to  deal  effectively 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  with  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  formula  dealing  with  the 
maximum  total  gross  weight,  because  of 
a   general   willingness   to   see   that   the 
pending  bill  is.  in  fact,  effectively  limited 
to  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  be- 
cause we  have  maximum  opportunity  for 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  50  States 
to  work  their  independent  will  on  the 
basis  of  their  Independent,  separate,  and 
unique  requirements  within  the  bound- 
aries   of    their    States,    and    notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  still  have  grave 
questions  about  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  widths  of  vehicular  traffic 
from  96  to  102  inches.  I  no  longer  will 
oppose  the  pending  bill  simply  because 
of  my  objections  to  the  width  portion 

of  it. 

I  close  by  saying  that  because  I  believe 
that  greater  weights  will  result  in  in- 
creased maintenance  and  upgrading 
costs  to  the  various  States,  as  described 
at  some  length  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson],  the  chairman  of  the 


committee,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  1 .  and  others.  I  hope  that 
we  will  bear  these  increased  costs  in 
mind— and  they  will  be  substantial  in 
amount — as  we  reach  the  formulation 
of  the  so-called  post- 1972  highway  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  it  will  be  virtually  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  partici- 
pate substantially  in  the  upgrading  of 
the  ABC  System. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  support  the 
bill.  I  felt  it  my  responsibility  to  spell 
out  my  reservations  and  outline  some  of 
the  good  spirit  and  cooperation  and  com- 
promise shown  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  are  characteristic  of  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  he  approaches  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  legislation,  not  only  in  this 
instance,  but  also  with  respect  to  other 
matters  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

I  say.  and  not  by  way  of  mere  pleas- 
antly, that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  an  astute  attorney.  He  probes  into 
these  problems.  And  during  the  several 
days  when  we  had  the  matter  imder  ac- 
tive hearings  and  consideration  in  exec- 
utive sessions,  the  points  he  has  so  effec- 
tively delineated  here  this  afternoon  were 
matters  of  concern  not  only  to  him  but 
also  to  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  costs  certainly  are  not  only  con- 
.siderable:  they  are  almost  staggering,  as 
we  think  in  terms  of  the  continued  con- 
.struction  of  our  highway  system.  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  cost  and  of  the 
changed  conditions  in  our  economy.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  aware  of  that  fact. 

Some  of  these  costs  could  be  decreased 
perhaps  by  dispersing  our  population.  I 
should  like  to  .see  our  papulation  dis- 
persed rather  than  concentrated  as  It 
now  is. 

So  as  we  think  of  these  problems  of 
the  congested  cities,  we  say  we  would 
like  to  see  the  situation  in  rever.se — these 
people  moving  to  the  rural  sections  in 
the  Senator's  State  and  in  mine,  where, 
rather  than  tramping  the  pavement, 
thev  will  be  walking  on  the  soil  once 
again.  Yet.  500.000  to  600.000  persons  are 
moving  every  year  from  rural  America  to 
the  congested  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
country. 

These  are  the  problems  we  are  at- 
tempting to  cover,  not  only  as  we  con- 
struct roads  for  the  movement  of  traffic 
but  also  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons 
who  use  these  arteries  of  commerce  and 
of  traffic. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  a  thor- 
ough discussion  has  taken  place  this 
afternoon,  but  one  Item  has  not  been 
mentioned  about  which  I  believe  the 
Record  .should  be  clear. 

The  farm  groups  of  the  country  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  bill  and  have 
endorsed  it  highly,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  movement  of  produce  of  the 
farm  to  feed  the  great  urban  populations 
of  the  country  relies  almost  solely  on 
trucks  in  given  areas.  There  are  refrlg- 
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erator  cars,  but  more  and  more  the  cities 
are  dependent  upon  the  dally  supply  ol 
produce,  and  the  farmers  are  very  In- 
terested In  this  bill. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  farm  organizations  and  In  my  State 
the  timber  people— the  people  who  are 
Involved  In  commerce  In  the  area,  but 
particularly  the  farm  organizations- 
gave  some  of  the  finest  testimony  as  to 
why  this  bill  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  Is  correct. 

•Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  as  has 
been  done  by  many  other  Senators,  for 
the  fine  work  he  and  the  staff  of  the 
committee  have  done  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  It  Is  a  complex  bill,  and  It  has  re- 
quired much  expert  testimony.  The  list 
of  witnesses  Indicates  that  almost  all  the 
available  experts  on  this  matter  have  tes- 
tified, and  they  have  testified  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  were  varying 
versions— for  e.xample.  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  .the  Senator  from  Washington, 
cospensoredby  21  Senators;  the  so-called 
administration  approach:  the  approach 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  But.  in  pullins:  them 
all  together,  the  composite  we  are  now 
considering  is  really  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  which  was  ?iven 
the  utmost  attention  by  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  of  4  days,  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  design,  maintenance,  and  in- 
spection of  highway  bridges. 

We  have  brour-ht  to  the  Senate  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  bill  with  changes 
which  are  reasonable  and  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  before  this  measure  is 
brought  to  a  vote,  I  wish  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
the  dlstlnguLshed  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  [Mr. 
Cooper]  for  his  diligent  and  cooperative 
efforts  with  respect  to  this  legislation.  I 
extend  my  appreciation  also  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  gave  their 
time  and  attention  to  this  measure,  and 
particularly  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  1  whose  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  always 
marked  by  high  Intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  the  issues  before  us. 

Though  not  a  large  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. In  terms  of  its  bulk,  the  measure 
which  we  have  been  considering  Involves 
complex  and  technical  Issues.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  greatly  assisted  In  deal- 
ing with  this  legislation  by  the  able  pro- 
fessional assistance  of  staff  members, 
Barry  Meyer,  committee  counsel.  Bally 
Guard,  assistant  chief  clerk  for  the  mi- 
nority, and  Martin  Baker,  legal  assist- 
ant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  In  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  state 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues, led  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  M.^CNUsoN]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  my 
friend  of  years,  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  this  proposal, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponSor.  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  that  committee  to  present  my 
views  on  why  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  so  important  to  California  and 
the  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
vrtll  also  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding an  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
America's  total  transportation  resources. 
Tins  proposal  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  Western  part  of  Amer- 
ica. The  growth  of  my  State  and  others 
m  the  West  is  still  booming.  Population 
and  industrial  forecasts  demonstrate  this 
to  be  the  case.  We  are  far  from  reaching 
our  full  development  and  the  great  po- 
tential so  generously  endowed  upon  us 
by  the  nature  of  the  West. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  we  have 
over  20  million  highly  mobile  people  con- 
centrated in  a  few  widely  separate  cen- 
ters spread  out  over  our  153.700  square 
miles.  This  dispersion  requires  a  massive 
highway  and  transportation  network. 
Growth  in  motor  vehicle  transportation 
and  in  the  highway  system  during  the 
last  decade  alone  has  been  phenomenal. 
There  are  some  15.5,000  miles  of  roads  in 
the  State  with  some  12  million  registered 
California  vehicles.  We  are  currently  in 
the  process  of  constructing  a  12.000-mile 
network  of  improved  freeways  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1980  at  a  cost  of  over  $12 
billion. 

In  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  this  growth,  it  is  imperative  that, 
while  we  encourage  the  optimimi  use  of 
all  available  forms  of  transportation,  we 
give  attention  to  fostering  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  highway  systems.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  enhance  the  op- 
portunities for  highway  transportation 
and  to  remove  all  unreasonable  and  un- 
necessary Impediments  and  restrictions. 
Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
there  are  roads  whose  capacities  are  not 
fully  available  because  of  outdated  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions.  The  rate  of 
economic  development  in  our  Western 
States  is  being  stagnated  by  unreason- 
able deterrents  to  a  full  and  reasonable 
use  of  our  highway  investments.  This 
bill  recognizes  that  the  presence,  In  Fed- 
eral law,  of  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight 
limitations  are  no  longer  in  line  with  the 
design  capabilities  of  today's  modem 
highways.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for 
a  change  In  the  Federal  law  to  permit 
the  States,  in  turn,  to  adapt  their  size 
and  weight  laws  to  the  capabilities  of 
today's  modern  highways. 

The  recommended  changes  In  this  bill 
are  of  vital  economic  Importance  to  the 
trEtnsportatlon  of  our  western  products. 
Agriculture,  livestock,  ore,  lumber  and 
petroleum  must  move   upon  our  high- 


ways. Any  factors  Influencing  the  cost  of 
such  highway  transportation  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
these  basic  Industries.  If  sizes  and  weights 
are  increased,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
more  freight  can  be  carried  at  a  lower 
unit  cost.  Equally  Important,  any  econ- 
omies resulting  from  greater  weights 
are  certain  to  be  reflected  m  better  prices 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 
It  is  regrettable  that  action  has  been 
delayed  for  so  long  by  the  Congress  in 
updating  these  restrictive  regulations. 
During  the  last  12  years,  numerous 
Western  interests  have  expressed  deep 
concern  over  the  need  for  change  and 
Improvement.  Indeed,  the  Western  Ccm- 
ference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments has  adopted  resolutions  urging 
congressional  action  in  1962,  1963.  1964. 
and  1965. 

America's  highways  are  not  just  an 
Investment  of  Government,  they  are  an 
investment  of  the  people  and  all  those 
dependent  upon  a  full  utilization  of  high- 
way resources.  That  Investment  will  be 
best  served  by  standards  permitting  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the 
Nation's  total  transportation  resources. 
I  believe  S.  2658  will  achieve  that  end.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  pending 
bill.  S.  2658.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, my  reservations  with  regard  to  the 
possible  effects  of  authorizing  102-lnch- 
wlde  vehicles  at  this  time,  and  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  for  road  and 
bridge  repair  and  upgrading  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  places  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States. 

Experts  agree  that  lanes  at  least  12 
feet  wide  are  necessary  safely  to  accom- 
modate vehicles  that  are  102  inches  wide 
and  wider  if  one  includes  such  protrud- 
ing safety  devices  as  rear  view  mirrors. 
Some  88  percent  of  the  total  road  mile- 
age in  this  country  is  two-lane,  and  66 
percent  of  the  two-lane  roads  on 
State  primary  systems  are  less  than  24 
feet  wide.  Nearly  all  State  secondary 
roads  are  narrower  than  24  feet.  The 
American  Automobile  Association  makes 
an  Important  point,  It  seems  to  me,  when 
it  reminds  us  that  despite  the  glamour 
of  Interstate  highways,  the  bulk  of  our 
travel  is  now  and  for  many  years  will 
continue  to  be,  over  two-lane  roads. 
It  must  also  be  clearly  recognized  that 
'  the  increased  weights  and  sizes  author- 
ized In  this  bill  will,  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent, Increase  and  speed  up  the  wear 
and  tear  on  all  of  our  roads,  highways, 
and  bridges— Interstate  and  noninter- 
state  alike.  Although  this  bill  applies  only 
to  sizes  and  weights  of  vehicles  operating 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
nearly  all  interstate  highway  traffic  also 
travels  on  State  roads  and  highways  be- 
fore reaching  its  final  destination.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  interstate  highway 
traffic  confined  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  just  as  It  Is  impossible  to 
enforce  two  sets  of  size-weight  stand- 
ards— one  for  traffic  operating  on  the 
Interstate  System  and  another  for  traffic 
on  State  roads  and  highways.  As  a  result. 


the  standards  for  the  Interstate  System 
become  In  effect  the  standards  for  all 
roads  and  highways. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  persuaded 
to  support  this  legislation  only  having 
received  the  following  assurances  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation: 

First.  That  movement  by  the  largest 
vehicles  permitted  under  this  legislation 
on  two-lane  roads  narrower  than  24  feet 
where  they  might  pose  serious  safety 
hazards  for  passenger  automobiles  will 
be  minimal,  since  these  vehicles  will  be 
used  mostly  for  regular  "runs"  between 
major  terminals. 

Second.  That  the  larger  sizes  and 
greater  weights  of  vehicles  authorized  by 
this  legislation  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  States  to  upgrade  their  roads  and 
highways,  and  that  considerable  benefits 
will  accrue  to  the  trucking  Industry  In 
terms  of  greater  operating  efficiency. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress,  in  approv- 
ing this  legislation  which  has,  I  might 
add  been  accorded  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  clearly  recognize  that  more  funds 
will  now  be  needed  for  repair  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  for  the 
repair  and  upgrading  of  State  primary 
and  secondary  road  systems.  This  legisla- 
tion, therefore.  Increases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  States 
to  upgrade  their  roads  and  bridges  to 
handle  these  larger  vehicles  safely  and 
efficiently. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed 
this  bill  as  it  was  introduced  because 
I  felt  certain  of  its  weight  provisions  were 
unduly  liberal  and  would  produce  serious 
and  costly  damage  to  many  miles  of 
existing  highway  surface  and  structure. 
This  opinion  was  based  on  the  imprac- 
tlcallty  of  attempting  to  restrict  trucks 
to  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

I  refer  specifically  to  a  provision  in  the 
original  bill  which  would  have  permitted 
the  States  to  increase  the  weight  celling 
for  tandem  axles  from  32,000  pounds  to 
36,000  pounds.  I  felt  this  was  excessive. 
During  the  deliberations  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  however,  this  celling 
was  reduced  to  34,000  poimds.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  single  axle  limit  of  20,000  pounds 
and   the   tandem   axle   limit   of   34.000 
pounds  must  include  any  weight  toler- 
ances. Several  States,  Including  my  own 
State  of  Virginia,  presently  allow  toler- 
ances in  excess  of  their  statutory  llnaits. 
With  these  changes,  I  supported  the 
bill  in  committee,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  support  it  here  on  the  fioor.  As  It  now 
stands,  this  legislation  substantially  con- 
forms to  the   recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  resolve  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion within  the  committee  on  this  problem, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  consid- 
eration of  my  views. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  power  to 
decide  whether  these  new  limits  shall  go 
Into  effect  remains  where  It  should — In 
the  legislatures  of  the  individual  States. 
It  Is  up  to  them  to  determine  whether 


their  roads  are  capable  of  carrying  these 
loads. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  2658)  was  passed. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIOT    THREAT    AND    KING'S    PRO- 
' POSED  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  column  entitled 
••Riot  Threat  Requires  Calling  Off  King's 
March,"  written  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RIOT    THREAT    REQUIRES    CALLING    OFF    Kl.VG'S 

March 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Martin  Luther  King's  march  on  Wasli- 
ington  this  month  Is  shaping  up  as  the 
first  big  test  on  an  election  Issue  which 
may  be  at  least  as  decisive  as  Vietnam. 

The  question  before  the  house,  and  be- 
fore the  voting  electorate.  Is  not  complex.  It 
Is  whether  the  major  cities  of  this  country 
are  to  be  subjected  to  organized,  planned 
and  predictable  violence  this  summer  or 
whether  firm  and  effective  action  is  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  what  Is  preventable. 

For  there  Is  no  point  In  blinding  our- 
selves to  the  obvious:  Martin  Luther  King's 
plans  for  massive  demonstrations  and  civil 
disobedience  In  Washington  will  create  con- 
ditions that  could  lead  to  a  tragic  riot.  And 
there  are  people  quite  as  determined  and 
skillful  as  King  Is,  who  Intend  to  exploit 
these  conditions  to  produce  a  violent  result. 

So  what  happens  here  will  be  the  result  of 
organization  and  planning,  and  It  is  pre- 
dictable. The  fact  that  two  different  agents 
are  involved— the  fact  that  King  himself 
disavows  any  Intention  of  producing  a  riot-- 
Is  quite  beside  the  point.  The  real  questions 
are  whether  King  has  a  right  to  put  his  fol- 
lowers In  a  position  where  many  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  hurt  and  whether  our  cities  are 


obliged    by    law    to   expose    themselves    and 
their  citlMns  to  great  danger 

King  :ind  his  colleagues  us.sert  this  right. 
His  people  In  Washlngum  say  there  can  be 
no  question  of  calling  off  the  planned 
demonstration.-!  at  thl.s  jxjint.  According  to 
the  Rev  Walter  K  Faunlroy.  "It  l.s  .ibsol-ilely 
inconceivable  iliat  wc  .should  .^ll)p  Jiow  The 
Issues."  .-says  Fauntroy,  ■a.rc  fur  too 
unp<'rtant 

It  1.=.  fair  to  iisk  what  there  Is.sues  are  that 
JusUfv  putlint;:  tl.ousands  of  people  and  a 
city  in  danger.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the 
le.aders  of  this  demonstration  are  not  per- 
fectly aware  that  their  announced  objer- 
llves-  including  ijoverty  relief  programs  run- 
ning Into  tens  of  billions  of  dollars — •>vill  J.ot 
be  forthcoming  this  .-spring.  And  that  their 
effort  to  pressure  the  Congress  makes  it  less 
likely,  instead  of  more  likely,  that  sweeping 
new  programs  will  be  proposed. 

If  King  and  his  people  know  tliese  things. 
It  Is  not  the  conscience  of  the  nation  that  :s 
being  mobilized,  but  Uie  forces  of  leactlon 
and  despair  It  is  fair  to  ask  how  'he  poor 
and  deprived  people  of  tlils  country  can 
profit  from  tactics  which  .it  best  outrage  the 
concept  of  orderly  government  ci  a  ?reat 
majority  of  the  total  society  And  if  these 
tactics  .should  end  in  tragedy,  it  Is  I.ur  to  ask 
whether  the  cause  of  social  Justice  and  dvll 
rights  will  not  be  the  first  and  most  Impor- 
tant victim. 

King  Is  pipp.tred  tn  take  this  risk  His  own 
position  as  .i  le.ider  of  civil  rights  movement 
is  gravelv  threatened  He  believes,  perhaps 
sincerely,  that  if  he  does  not  irucx:eed  In  re- 
asserting effective  control  of  tlie  movement, 
more  extreme  leaders  will  take  over.  If 
nothing  is  done  lo  raise  hope  In  the  ghettos 
of  the  country,  he  predicts  that  in  any  case 
violence  Is  Inevitable. 

Perhaps  so.  Yet  the  lesson  of  Memphis 
was  that  the  transition  from  a  peaceful  and 
lawful  demonstration  to  a  violent  and  law- 
less one  can  be  brought  about  with  terrifying 
rapidity  by  a  very  small  number  of  reckless 
individuals.  The  organization  of  the  demon- 
stration Itself  provides  no  real  defense.  King 
says  he  will  try  harder  in  Washington  to  keep 
things  under  control.  And  no  doubt  those 
who  have  chosen  the  path  of  violence  will 
try  harder  too. 

In  this  situation,  what  Is  the  obligation  of 
the  city  and  the  government?  So  far.  the  au- 
thorities In  Washington  have  been  trying  to 
cooperate  with  King  and  his  organization. 
President  Johnson  says  he  knows  of  no  law 
by  which  people  can  be  prevented  from  exer- 
cising their  lawful  rights. 

Yet  surelv  there  is  no  law  either  which 
savs  that  a 'city  must  submit  to  the  deliber- 
ate creating  of  a  situation  of  such  high 
disaster  potential  and  take  no  action  until 
all  hell  breaks  loose.  It  is  not  repression  but 
simple  prudence  to  prevent  conditions  which 
could  well  lead  to  the  most  severe  and  fcrce- 
ful  repression  at  a  later  stage. 

For  what  happened  In  Memphis  simply 
must  not  be  permitted  to  happen  in  Wash- 
ington. If  the  demonstrations  which  King  Is 
planning  do  not  represent  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  residents  of  the  city,  then 
there  Is  no  such  thing.  If  he  cannot  guar- 
antee the  maintenance  of  law  and  order— 
and  he  obviously  cannot— then  others  must 
assume  the  responsibility  Instead. 

Inevltablv.  in  the  Nation's  CaplUl,  this  re- 
sponsibility will  be  laid  ultimately  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  best,  perhaps  the  only,  way  of  dis- 
charging It  is  to  call  off  the  demonstration 
before  it  starts. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate 
of  the  words  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  earlier  today  when  he  said 
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that  tomorrow  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Calendar  No.  1056.  S 
3262,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill.  I  also  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  expressed  the  hope  that  tomor- 
row we  would  also  consider  H.R.  15399, 
the  conference  report  on  supplemental 
appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  rollcall  votes  would  be  indi- 
cRtcd 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  there  would  be 
votes  tomorrow.  I  thought  the  Senate 
should  be  put  on  notice. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  arrd  15  minutes  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjoQrned  until  Friday.  April  5. 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  4. 1968: 

Post  Office  Department 
John  H.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Horace  H.  Nation.  Jr  .  Acmar. 
Delia  Mae  Warren.  Bear  Creek. 
Robert  L  Fortson.  ShorterviUe. 
Charlie  F.  Moore.  Sterrett 
Shelton  C  Alexander.  Theodore 
Robert  L.  Ingram.  Thomasville. 
James  B  Hill.  WoodvUle. 

ARIZONA 

Verna  M.  Spiirlock.  Navajo. 

Jo  Ann  P.  Gardenhire.  Silver  Bell. 

Benjamin  A.  Munoz.  Solomon. 

ARKANSAS 

Jesse  Doyne.  Jr..  Genevia. 
Hoyt  L.  Willmuth.  Swifton. 

CALirORNLA 

Dale  H  Hawkes.  Alta  Loma 
Laeta  C  Fortney.  Biggs. 
Lawrence  H.  Putman.  Burlingame. 
Jack  W  Anderson.  Fort  Dick 
Cirace  E.  Mclntire.  Herlong. 
Joseph  F  Aubln.  Kernville. 
Robert  J  Nicklas.  Paso  Robles. 
Elizabeth  M.  Turner.  Wildomar, 

COLORADO 

Clifford  Wllkening,  Craw-ford. 
Ernest  C.  Rleder.  Johnstown. 
Barbara  M.  Spencer,  Ouray. 
Shirley  C.  Sorensen.  Romeo. 

CONNECTICL'T 

William  L.  Keller.  Bridgeport. 
Joseph  G.  Vallo.  Canton. 
Ralph  G.  Gidlund.  Canton  Center, 
Edward  T.  Hanley.  Naugatuck. 
Anthony  S.  Facas.  New  London. 
Alfred  C.  Dion.  Putnam. 
Francis  A.  Barrea.  Windham. 

FLORIDA 

Cecil  W.  Roseke,  Boca  Raton. 
Astrid  O.  Mascoe.  Bokeella. 
Richard  P.  Brlggs,  Bradenton. 


Harry  E   C.ithell,  Elfers 
James  J  Waller,  Jr  Immokalee. 
Leo  A  Acree  Ki^simmee 
Clarence  A.  Slniard.  Summerfleld. 

GF.ORGLA 

Hazel  T.  Bradley.  AdairsvlUe. 
Henry  H,  Johnson.  Alma 
William  D   Hou.-e.  Americus 
Ir.i  M   Maples.  Cohutta, 
Sara  R.  Grider.  Harlem 
M.irtha  H,  C.iuthen.  Meansvllle. 

IDAHO 

Ned  F  Gibler.  Kooskia. 

Charles  L  Fitzsinions.  New  Plymouth. 

Lyman  W,  Merril,  WesU)n. 

ILLINOIS 

Ha/el  N  Prlnoe.  Broughton. 

INDIANA 

Robert  L.  Puncheon,  Lafayette. 
Anna  P  Beeson.  Losantville, 
V'  Thomas  Fettig,  Seymour. 

IOWA 

Robert  R,  Larson,  Dows. 
Lynn  P.  Gowdy,  Melbourne. 
Harold  E   Enge!.  Ocheyedan. 
Maurice  L   Clark.  Panora. 

KANSAS 

EU.sworth  V   Bryan.  Jr..  Cimarron. 
Wilmer  G.  Boo  the.  Hillsboro. 
Harold  W   Tacha.  Jennings. 

KENTI'CKY 

John  R   j^nderson.  Carlisle. 
Ann, I  L  Justice,  Moulhcard. 

LOUISIANA 

Jimmie  L.  Massey.  Ethel. 
William  W  Pares.  Jr,  Gretna. 
William  I.  Strecker.  Slidell. 

MAINE 

Kenneth  P.  Ridlon,  Steep  Fails. 

.MARYLAND 

Una  F.  Harner,  Boyds. 
Francis  E.  Bost.  Lanham. 
Warren  S.  Thompson.  Jr..  Loveville. 
Edn.i  \'  Sinclair.  Oxford. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chester  A.  Pinkos.  Belchertown, 
Harold  T  McDermott.  Dennis  Port. 
Dorothea  A.  Miller,  Glendale. 
John  C   Hancock.  Lincoln. 
James  B.  Hamilton,  Pittstield. 
John  H-  Pink.  Randolph. 
Je.ui  A.  Collins.  Sat;amore  Beach. 
William  J.  Healey.  South  Yarmouth. 
George  Aguiar,  Swansea. 

MICHIGAN 

Tiiiiolhy  M.  Sheridan,  Pairgrove, 
Eldon  Dale  Maatman,  Hamilton. 
Carol  J.  Hadley.  Shaftsburg. 

MI.NNESOTA 

Richard  D.  Finn.  Dexter. 
Eloie  M.  Sorensen.  Freeborn. 
Dean  N.  Haycralt,  Lswisville. 
Basil  D,  Walker.  Moorhead. 
Peter  MarinotT.  Pengilly. 

MISSISSIPPI 

C  Preston  Holmes.  Mound  Bayou. 

MISSOURI 

Rex  L.  Luallm.  Conway. 
Willard  L.  Libia.  Greenville. 
J.  Wallace  Calton.  Grovespring. 
Maurme  Simmons,  Malta  Bend. 
Ernest  Wing,  Sunrise  Beach. 

MONTANA 

Kenneth  E  Lizotte.  Bonner. 

NEBRASKA 

John  F.  Ahlers.  Belgrade. 
Verna  E.  Habel.  Eagle. 
Arnold  F.  Rogerr,  Herman. 
David  V.  Fuchs.  Humphrey. 
Alvin  J.  Goochey.  Johnstown. 


A.  Keefe  Crowley.  Lexington 
Kenneth  W.  Rees.  Liberty. 
Ivan  J.  Andersen,  Marquette 
Harry  O,  SchatTert,  Maywood, 
Raleigh  R,  Robertson,  Morse  Bluff. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Elizabeth  T.  Peterson.  Canterbury. 
Muriel  E.  Barraclough.  North  Sutton. 
John  F.  Waterhouse.  Raymond. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Ida  B  McMahon.  Atco. 
Robert  T,  Logan.  Boonton 
Leonard  J.  Conway.  Freehold. 
Robert  J-  Bell.  Hamburg. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Ernest  S  Castillo.  Belen, 

NEW    YORK 

Milton  J  Layne.  Accord. 

Adolph  C  Bassanello.  Akron. 

Edgar  J.  Yelle.  Au  Sable  Forks. 

George  R.  Sloane.  Bainbrldge. 

Kathryn  B  Talbot.  Chaumont. 

Richard  W.  Dennelly.  Great  Neck. 

William  Rosenberger.  Hortonville. 

John  M  Herrington.  JohnsonvlUe. 

Josephine   E.  Van   Valkenburg,  Lexington. 

Leo  J.  Moran,  Oakdale, 

Frank  V.  Farsetta,  Pearl  River. 

Florence  E.  Green,  Pilfard. 

Margaret  E.  Doherty,  Rocky  Point. 

Mason  A.  Gossoo,  Shandaken 

Dorothy  G.  Irwin,  Somers. 

Sarah  J.  Keene.  South  Colton. 

Stanley  Darszewski,  Springville. 

Margaret  A.  Kinney.  Sylvan  Beach. 

Joseph  D.  Bergen.  Valley  Stream 

Walter  J.  Kreln.  West  Camp. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

John  E.  Morton.  Altamahaw. 
Richard  H.  Kissell.  Jr..  Biscoe. 
William  R.  Todd.  Jr  .  Castle  Hayne. 
Harold  B.  Humphrey.  Farmville. 
Joseph  A.  Allen.  Gastonia. 
Michael  C.  Whalen.  Icard. 
Joseph  H.  Coe.  Pilot  Mountain. 
John  D.  Erwin.  Pineville. 
Janice  B.  Hobbs.  Tyner. 
Dwight  M.  Tallent.  Vale. 
Juanlta  J.  Hicks.  Vilas. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Ernest  S.  Johnson.  Hanklnson. 
Marlowe  I.  Berg.  Hope. 
Donald  L   Hertz.  Mandan. 

OHIO 

Kenneth  E.  Darling.  Attica. 
Paul  R.  Behun,  Campbell. 
Grant  J.  Cook.  Celina. 
Reynold  J.  Sentieri.  Gallon. 
Thomas  J.  Willis.  Hamden. 
Joseph  D.  Conner.  Jewett. 
William  R.  Matthews.  Negley. 
Alfred  F.  Heidemann.  Nevada. 
Karl  R.  Maul.  New  Washington. 
William  E  Lehart.  Tipp  City. 

OKLAHOMA 

Glen  W.  Jones.  Bixby. 
Raymond  D.  Gilbert.  Eufatila. 

OREGON 

Leslie  E.  Packard.  Albany. 
David  C.  Fuiten.  Forest  Grove. 
Irma  M.  Johnson.  Moro. 
Lamarr  L.  Zuver.  Winston. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Irene  M.  Del  Vecchio.  Canonsburg. 
George  R.  Brindle.  Chambersburg. 
John  W.  Erb.  Cheltenham. 
Earl  L.  Neff,  East  Prospect. 
Alfonzo  Panella,  Indiana. 
Joseph  M.  Patrick,  Mount  Pleasant. 
William  J.  Palkovits.  Northampton. 
Clarf  M.  Pehlman,  Plttsfield. 
Peter  J.  McCloskey,  PottsvUle. 
S.  Jay  Martin.  Ronks. 
Francis  T.  Mielke,  Trevorton. 
Wynfield  F.  Pritchard.  Windgap 
Edwin  G.  Young.  Wyncote. 
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PUERTO     Rico 

Pedro  N'.  Peterson-Matla.  Dorado. 
Candido  F.  Molinari,  Quebradillas. 
Trinidad  T.  Melendez.  Santa  Isabel. 
Frank  O.  Auger.  Vega  Alta. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Robert  E.  Benoit.  East  Greenwich. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

James  Wotidrow  Wilson.  Aiken. 
Richard  L.  Copeland.  Anderson. 
Rvan  J.  Baker.  Cades 
Sumter  M.  Carter.  Fort  Lawn. 
Dallas  L.  Nelson,  Jonesville. 
Herbert  V.  K.  Stackley,  Kingstree. 
Paul  P.  Robinson.  Lancaster. 
MUton  E.  Murphy,  Sr.,  Rldgeway. 
Cooley  B.  King.  Wllllamston. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

George  E.  Mav.  Aberdeen. 
Donald  W.  Elliott.  Columbia. 
John  P.  Ripple,  Lestervllle. 

TENNESSEE 

Arzo  Hale.  Carvville. 

James  M.  Russell.  Collierville. 


John  A   Dudney.  Kimjsport 
Clara  P.  Martin,  Sardis. 
Albert  L.  Roggli.  Winc\jester. 

TEXAS 

Edmond  F.  Croix.  Alvin. 
Lucille  H.  Sanders.  Buffalo. 
A   Lucille  Evans.  Drlscoll. 
J.  D.  Thomas.  Jr  .   Georgetown. 
Wilmer  W.  Hewitt,  Richmond, 
Thornton  D.  Campbell,  Ringgold, 
Beverly  W,  Allen,  SmithvUle. 
Douglass  E.  Lindsey,  Wills  Point. 

UTAH 

John  A,  Schlefer.  Sprlngdale 

VFRMONT 

Florlnda  T.  Letourneau.  East  Barre. 
Helen  M  Russell,  Franklin. 
Eugene  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  Plttsfield, 
Raymond  P.  Couslno.  Shoreham. 

VIRGINIA 

Marion  H.  Meador.  Jr..  Cumberland. 
Ernest  W.  McKay.  Hampden  Sydney. 


James  E  Grove,  New  Hope 
Robert  K  Mlniilck,  Timbervllle 

WASHINGTON 

Alice  L.  Marll.  Albion 
Dewin-  L  Hunter.  Bridgeport. 
Walters   Watklns,  Issacjuan, 
James  E  I'.aton,  Li'bam 
Nettle  H.  Brown    I  rout  Lake. 

WIST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  E  Johnston.  Smlthtield. 
John  R-  Harmon.  Terra  Alta. 
Alfred  L  Sidaway.  Jr..  Wiley  Ford. 

WI.SCONSIN 

Lee  A   Ander.'ion,  Campbellsport. 
Eileen  T,  Willi. ims.  Eldorado. 
Carol  M,  Hud.son.  Green  Valley. 
Ravmonrt  I.   Neislus,  Iron  Ridge. 
Lvle  J   Plrkel.  Kieler. 
Arthur  C.  Howell.  Palmyra. 
Robert  W  Walton.  Plattevllle. 
Bradford  S  Crocker.  South  Milwaukee. 
Earl  E.Ackley,  Trego, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-f /iiirsrfai/,  April  4,  1968 


The  Hou.se  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rt  Rov.  Protopresbyter  Nikolaj 
Lapitzki,  Whitcruthenian  Byelorussian) 
Greek-Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Euphro- 
.synia.  South  River,  N.J..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  ol  the  Holy  Spirit. 

O  Eternal  God.  and  our  Father,  tne 
source  of  all  life  and  licht,  on  this  day 
commemoratins  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  50th  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussia, we  humbly  bow  our  heads  and 
pray  the  Bvclorussia  and  all  other  cap- 
tive nations  may  .soon  receive  a  new  birth 

of  freedom.  ^  ,  ■   ^ 

O  Generous  God.  the  source  of  kind- 
ness bless  and  instruct  the  leader.^  and 
legislators  of  United  States  of  America, 
so  thai  thev  would  arrive  at  the  deci- 
sions which  would  lead  to  peace  and  free- 
dom of  all  mankind. 

O  Merciful  God.  source  of  love,  send 
Your  blessinp  on  all  people  of  our  ulori- 
ous  country,  United  States  of  America, 
save  them  from  discord,  aiving  them  the 
spirit  of  love,  wisdom,  and  true  brother- 
hood. Amen. 


S  2269  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
•>7  1954  relative  lo  the  iinl.iwlul  seizure  of 
U.shing  -.es.s-ls  of  the  United  States  by  lor- 
eicii  countries; 

S.  '^409  An  act  lor  the  relief  oi  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  and 

S  ''986  An  ,ict  t,n  extend  Public  La  .v  480. 
H3d  Congress,  tor  3  years,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE    JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
riuKton.  one  of  its  clerks,  annouiiced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11816)  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers not  employed  by  the  United  States 
who  are  killed  or  injured  while  appre- 
hending violators  of  Federal  law," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

CXIV 566— Part  7 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HOMER 
ANGELL 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  .sure  that  Members  of  this  House 
who  served  at  any  time  during  the  years 
from  1949  to  1954  well  remember  Homer 
a^n-ell    I  am  also  sure  that  those  who 
knew  him.  will  share  my  sorrow  and  the 
mourning  .'^orrow  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
that   this  most  distinguished  citizen   is 
none  from  our  midst.  Congressman  An- 
"ell  who  preceded  me  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Oregon,  came  as  close  as  anyone  can. 
to  earning,  as  a  description,  his  given 
name  He  was,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  humanitarian:  one  who  loved  his 
fellow  man  and  who  devoted  his  consid- 
erable talents  to  their  welfare.  His  heart 
was  open  and  generous:  his  intelligence 
both  keen  and  discriminating:   and  his 
judgments  were  always  fair  and  often 
were  courageous.  Because   the  example 
of  service  he  uave  to  his  constituents  was 
so  notable.  I  felt  particularly  honored  to 
be  chosen  as  his  successor.  In  those  early 
days  when  I  began  a  new  career,  he  was 
to  me  invariably  kind,  cooperative,  and 
helpful.  I  deeply  appreciated  his  aid  and 
advice,  and  I  will  always  remember  this 
truly  remarkable  man  with  great  fond- 
ness and  respect. 


Coniircs.sman  Ani^cll's  life  and  actions 
repre.sent  the  finest  m  the  American 
tradition.  Witli  permis.sion.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  m  the  Record  an  account  of 
his  background  and  exceptional  accom- 
ijlishment.s; 

I  From  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Apr.  1.  1968 1 
Homer  D.  Angell.  '.i:l.  lormer  congressman 
from  Oregon's  Third  District,  died  .Sunday 
.,t  5  a.m.  .It  his  home.  2931  SE  Hawthorne 
Blvd.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Funeral  :s  pending  under  arramiemcnts  by 
Edward  Holman  and  Son  Fnner.il  Home. 

Born  ..n  a   larm  near  Tlie  Dalles,  the  ^on 

i,t  parents  who  came  to  Oregon  by  ox-drawn 

W'.°-ons  in  1852,  Mr.  Ansel:  ro.-e  from  humble 

.rlains  to  become  .aie  o*.  Oregon'.s  most  noted 

:.ivvmakerf. 

He  was  elected  t  ,  'he  Oretton  House  of 
Representatives  in  1929  and  served  three 
-erm.'  He  was  a  state  senator  lor  part  of  one 
term  bolore  winning  election  in  1938  to  the 
US  Con-^ress  Irom  Oreiron'.'^  Tlilrd  District, 
'vhich  at^hat  time  included  all  -f  Portland. 
In  his  race  :or  Congress  in  1338.  Angell. 
who  described  him.self  as  a  'iiberal  Rcpubli- 
,m  •  unseated  Democratic  Rep.  Mrs.  Nan 
Wo<jd  Honevman  Then  he  wiis  -eelected 
pvery  term  lor  16  vears  until  i954  when  Gov. 
Tom  McC.ll.  then  a  radio  news  reporter,  beat 
l-.i.m  in  the  prlmarv.  McCall  lost  to  Mrs.  Edith 
C.reen   in    the   general   election. 

VIEWS    PROGRESSIVE 

I-  was  his  progressive  vipw,=  that  enabled 
'rm  to  be  victorious  as  a  Republican  running 
in  a  district  'hat  h.a  a  -.nalority  'jf  Demo- 
.  ratic  voters. 

He  backed  various  parts  of  the  Roosevelt 
,dminl.stration-E  New  Dc.]  ircm  time  "o 
I -me  and  was  an  advocate  uf  the  "Townsend 
Plan-  to  attract  interest  tor  better  pensions 
uiid  retirement  progr.'.m. 

He  supported  labor  legislation  and  favored 
a  lederal  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  and  other 
tedcral    hydroelectric    developn-ient.=    for    the 

While   opposing   the   methods   of   the   late 
sen    Joe  McCarthy,  he   favored   the   Investl- 
p-iuov    of   communism   by   both    the   Senate 
and  House  committees  to  oust  -Communists 
'.rd   -subversives"   from   public   positions. 

■\t  the  age  of  13.  a  blast  of  buckshot  :rom 
■in  old  muzzle-ior.der  cut  off  AngeL's  right 
hand  He  ran  to  the  farmhouse  where  a  sister 
plunged  the  stump  into  a  sack  of  Hour.  Tlie 
-tump  was  held  there  throueh  the  night  and 
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into  the  second  day  to  coagulate  the  blood 
until  a  physician  arrived  to  close  the  wound. 
Soon  after  the  hand  healed,  hU  father. 
Thomas  Angell.  died.  This  left  his  mother. 
Susan  Plnney  Toemans  Angell,  with  seven 
children.  ^.  ,.  _ 

Angell  once  said  that  riding  over  the 
prairie  during  his  youth,  he  learned  early  to 
love  animals,  work  hard,  respect  human 
rights,  and  live  thriftily. 

In  Congress.  Angell  became  chairman  of 
the  Rivera  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  This  became  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  after  reorganization. 
He  worked  for  civil  rights  legislation, 
equal  rights  for  women  and  other  human- 
itarian laws. 

In  the  first  year  after  winning  election  to 
the  Oregon  House.  Angell  astonished  older 
members  by  becoming  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  the  second 
session  he  was  chairman. 

••In  committee  work  and  on  the  legislative 
floor,  there  was  no  disputing  Angell's  in- 
fluence," said  The  Oregon  Voter. 

Educated  In  The  Dallas  public  schools  and 
the  Wasco  Independent  Academy  In  The 
Dalles  he  later  played  football  and  earned  a 
BA  degree  at  University  of  Oregon,  and 
M.A.  and  L.L.B.  at  Columbia  University. 
New  York.  ,      „ 

He  was  admitted  to  law  practice  in  New 
York.  Oregon.'and  all  federal  courts,  includ- 
ing tiae  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  had  a  lucra- 
tive law  practice  In  Portland. 

Mr.  Angell  was  a  member  of  Central  Bible 
Church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Waverly  Baby  Home  for  more  than  30  years, 
retiring  as  the  home's  president  emeritus  at 
the  end  of  1963.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Oregon  Humane  Society  retiring 
from  Its  presidency  In  1964.  and  of  Oregon 
Historical  Society.  He  was  an  organizer  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  Portland  and  was 
on  the  executive  board  when  he  died. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  Oregon  Apart- 
ment House  Association  and  a  member  of 
Its  board  of  managers.  He  was  past  grand 
master  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  of  Oregon. 
Survivors  Include  the  wife,  Margaret, 
Portland:  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
His  first  wife.  Miiyme,  died  In  1951. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  passing  of  Homer  Angell,  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him,  is  a  sad  occasion.  When  I 
came  to  the  House  a  little  more  than  19 
years  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  assigned  to  the  committee  on 
which  Homer  Angell  served,  a  committee 
where  he  was  a  rather  senior  ranking 
Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
kindly.  He  was  Intensely  interested  in 
helping  new  or  younger  Members.  He 
was  wise  in  his  judgment.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  integrity. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  all  regretted 
his  leaving.  We  knew  that  he  had  made  a 
great  contribution  during  his  service,  not 
only  in  this  body,  but  in  his  prior  service 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  when 
I  say  it  is  a  sad  occasion  to  know  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague.  Homer 
Angell. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House 
during  the  period  that  Homer  Angell, 
of  Oregon,  served  here.  I  am  truly  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  passing.  As  I  have 
many  times  said,  one  of  the  great  re- 
wards of  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  the  friendships  you  make.  And  during 


the  14  years  that  Homer  served  here 
I  can  proudly  say  we  developed  a  friend- 
ship that  I  shall  Always  cherish. 

Homer  Angell  made  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  work  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  he  was  able  to  give  special 
attention  to  legislation  in  which  his 
people  of  Oregon  were  greatly  inter- 
cstcd. 

He  was  a  good  Republican,  a  great 
American,  and  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor He  was  my  friend  and  colleague.  I 
shall  never  forget  him.  nor  will  any 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.   DELLENBACK.   Mr.   Speaker,  It 
was  my  personal  opportimlty  to  know 
Mr.  Angell,  principally  by  reputation,  in 
my  State  of  Oregon.  I  had  met  him  only 
briefly,  but  I  had  no  personal  contact 
with  him  in  his  ser\'lce  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Like  many  citizens 
of  my  State,  however,  I  am  aware  of  his 
long  service.  I  know  how  highly  he  was 
esteemed  In  my  State.  I  know  from  talk- 
ing to  some  Members  who  have  served  In 
the  Congress  through  the  years  and  dur- 
ing the  time  Mr.  Angell  was  here,  that  he 
was  Indeed  the  kind  of  man,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has 
stated.  He  was  a  man  careful  In  his  ap- 
proach to  legislation.  He  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Certainly  his  death  was  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  capacity  and  ac- 
compUshments  of  the  present,  very  able 
present  occupant  of  the  congressional 
seat  which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Angell 
were  foreshadowed  by  the  similar  char- 
acteristics of  Homer  Angell. 

It  is  a  truly  sorrowful  occasion  for 
Oregon  to  have  one  of  its  leading  sons 
gone.  I  join  in  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Homer 
Angeil  served  the  State  of  Oregon  and  his 
country  with  real  distinction.  He  was 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  years  which  were  of  very  great 
importance  in  our  country's  history.  It 
is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause 
here  today  in  memory  of  his  dedication 
to  our  country  and  to  Oregon,  and  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
any  guidelines  or  guidance  he  can  give 
us  concerning  the  program  for  today  and 
the  situation  about  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  program  for  today 
Is  as  previously  announced  and  modified. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  we  took 
off  the  NASA  authorization  bill  and  put 
on  the  AEC  bill,  and  there  is  a  bill  which 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALLl  will  seek  to  call  up  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

We  will  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  tax  bill,  and  we  also  have  for  con- 
sideration the  conference  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
1968.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  will 
be  the  second  order  of  business,  or  the 
AEC  bill. 


Ajyril  U,  1968 
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PERMISSION  TO  CALL  UP  H.R.  16409, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACH- 
ERS' SALARY  ACT,  ON  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  9,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Tuesday  next  to  call  up  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House  the  bill 
(H.R.  16409 >  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
to  provide  salary  increases  for  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  FILE 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  16409 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  16409.  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


HUBERT  HORATIO  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Horatio  first  became  famous  as 
a  synonym  for  courage  when  a  brave 
Roman  soldier  singlehandedly  held  off 
the  Etruscan  invaders  at  the  Subllclan 
Bridge  over  the  Tiber  River.  Legend  has 
it  that  this  event  occurred  in  508  B.C.; 
and  that  fighting  against  tremendous 
odds,  Horatio  held  back  the  attackers 
until  his  comrades  could  fiee  to  safety. 
He  sacrificed  his  life  and  his  name 
achieved  Immortality. 

As  a  teenage  lad  in  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains of  Arkansas  the  name  of  another 
Horatio  became  an  inspiration  to  me.  It 
was  Horatio  Alger.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Alger  stories  which  stirred 
the  hopes  and  ambition  of  countless 
thousands  of  boys  in  the  first  two  or 
three  decades  of  the  20th  century.  These 
books  were  part  of  the  fabric  of  every 
young  American's  dream  of  that  time. 

Their  titles  told  the  story— "Sink  or 
Swim,"  "Strive  and  Succeed,"  and 
"Bound  To  Rise" — were  typical. 


The  motif  was  always  the  same — a 
poor  boy  could  succeed  if  he  was  honest 
and  industrious.  Sounds  trite,  yes,  a  bit 
corny  or  "square"  as  our  young  sophisti- 
cates in  the  affluent  society  of  today 
would  say.  Of  course  they  forget  that 
what  they  have  was  built  by  men  who 
symbolized  the  Horatio  Alger  ethic  in 
many  ways. 

Yet  Horatio  Alger's  stories  had  more 
effect  on  the  character  of  young  boys 
than  all  the  tomes  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
weighty  volumes  in  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
libraries. 

I  like  the  name  Horatio.  It  has  an  his- 
toric significance  to  me.  It  rings  of 
bravery  against  great  odds.  It  has  an 
honest  sound  of  perseverance  and 
achievement. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States  wear  that  name. 

I  would  not  object  to  its  being  a  mid- 
dle name,  as  in— Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey. 

GOVERNOR     REAGAN'S     ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
more  in  sadness  than  in  anger  to  de- 
plore the  attitude  of  our  California  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Reagan,  toward  current  peace 
efforts.  Mr.  Reagan  seems  reluctant  to 
approve  any  peace  contacts  until  and 
unless  North  Vietnam  has  been  obliter- 
ated. In  this  I  feel  he  represents  a  mi- 
nority of  opinion  in  California,  as  else- 
where. Our  Governor  further  refuses  to 
believe  President  Johnson's  assertion  that 
he  will  not  accept  renominatlon.  It 
should  be  called  to  Mr.  Reagan's  atten- 
tion that  some  men  in  public  life  mean 
exactly  what  they  say;  that  ambition  can 
Indeed  be  subordinated  to  great  causes; 
that  winning  world  peace  may  loom 
larger  than  wirmtng  an  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  in  his  fur- 
ther utterances  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  ac- 
cept the  President's  disclaimer  of  candi- 
dacy In  the  same  charity  shown  by  Wis- 
consin voters  toward  Mr.  Reagan's  own 
similar  disclaimers  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 

Republicans  there  appeared  to  agree 
that  Mr.  Reagan  is  not  to  be  regarded 
seriously  as  a  candidate  for  President. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


up  House  Resolution  1123  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.    1123 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
16241)  to  extend  the  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  and  to  reduce  the  per- 
sonal  exemption   from   duty   In   the   case   of 
returning  residents,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said   bill   are    hereby   waived.    After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill   and   shall   continue   not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall   be   In   order   to  bald    bill   except 
amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means,   and   said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  blir  at  the  con- 
clusion   of    the    general    debate,    but    said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have   been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shell  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  85  yesterday  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  That  is  correct.  I  was  called  from 
the  floor  at  4  o'clock  for  a  previous  com- 
mitment. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  so  reflect. 


TAX  ON  TRANSPORTATION  BY  AIR ; 
CUSTOMS  RULES  FOR  TOURIST 
EXEMPTIONS,  ETC. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  I  call 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith]  and.  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  a  tax  bill  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  waive 
points  of  order  because  the  committee 
failed  to  comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule 
because,  had  it  complied  with  the  Ram- 
seyer rule.  It  would  have  added  several 
hundred  pages  to  the  report. 

The  rule  provides  for  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  makes  In  order  only  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  that,  of  course. 
Is  a  closed  rule. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  now  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  failure  of  committee  to  perform 
its  duty  is  excused  and  apologized  for. 
or  what  Is  he  saying? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  has  no 
apologies  to  offer,  and  is  not  in  position 
to  speak  for  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  The  gentleman's  own  intent  is 
quite  clear — he  believes  it  is  useless  to 
print  a  report  that  contains  200  or  300 
pages  dealing  with  relatively  simple 
amendments  to  a  large  code.  And  the 
gentleman  considered  that  he  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  casting  what  he  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  vote  for  economy 
when  he  voted  to  waive  points  of  order 
on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.   GROSS.   That  Is   all  verj-   fine. 


Would  the  gentleman  take  the  same  at- 
titude on  any  other  bill  that  comes  in? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No.  The  gentleman 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
he  would  examine  each  situation  on  its 
merits,  and  on  the  merits  of  this  situa- 
tion he  felt  it  wise  to  waive  points  of 
order.  He  might  well  feel  otherwise  on 
any  other  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought 
the  an.swer  would  be:  that  we  pick  and 
choose  around  here. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes.  sir;  we  certainly 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  llure 
being  no  particular  objection  iliat  I  am 
aware  of.  1  will  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Sp<'ak£r.  I  concur  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  frentleman 
from  Mis.souri  i  Mr  Boi.LiNnl.  in  ex- 
planation of  the  rule. 

So  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  my 
underslanf1i:ip  of  the  jjurpost'  of  the  bill 
IS  to  extend  the  tax  on  air  transportation, 
and  to  reduce  the  rxemptioas  from  cus- 
toms duties  of  items  mailed  or  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  by  tourists. 

The  bill  Is  part  of  the  effort  to  allevi- 
ate our  balancc-of -payments  problem. 
It  does  not  Include  all  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 1;  the  travel  tax  and  limitations  on 
foreign  investments  are  not  Included. 

The  bill  puts  a  5-perccnt  Ux  on  all 
air  travel  purchased  In  the  United  States 
not  already  so  taxed.  Types  of  travel 
newly  taxed  include  wholly  foreign  travel, 
international  travel  begriining  or  ending 
in  the  United  States,  the  domestic  part 
of  an  international  flight,  and  travel 
between  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

On  customs  duties  and  the  tourist  ex- 
emptions the  bill  makes  the  following 
major  changes  in  current  law:  first  the 
personal  exemption  for  returning  tourists 
is  reduced  from  $500  to  $100  permanently 
and  between  enactment  and  October  16. 
1969  this  figure  is  temporarily  reduced 
to  $10.  Those  travehng  to  US.  insular 
possessions  will  have  a  $100  exemption 
until  October  16.  1969,  when  it  will  be 
increased  to  $200.  Second,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  items  brought  back  by  tourists  is 
to  be  10  percent  of  the  fair  retail  value 
where  the  wholesale  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed $500.  This  -eplaces  the  duties  which 
apply  to  individual  items.  Third,  the 
present  mailed-gift  exemption,  now  $10 
is  to  be  reduced  to  $1.  Fourth,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  noncommercial  imports  is  to  be 
a  flat  10  percent  of  fair  retail  value  where 
the  wholesale  value  of  the  shipment  does 
not  exceed  $250. 

The  committee  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  by  $140,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  should  raise  about  $95 
million  in  revenue. 

Other  parts  of  the  President's  January 
1  program  have  been  deferred  by  the 
committee.  These  Include  the  controls  on 
direct  Investment  overseas  and  a  tax  on 
foreign  travel  by  U.S.  tourists. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  recall 
a  tax  bill  coming  before  the  House  in 
recent  years  that  contained  50  words— 
or  50,000  words— that  did  not  come  in 
under  a  closed  rule,  regardless  of  whether 
it  conformed  to  the  Ramseyer  rule  or 

not?  ,  ^ 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
recall  of  any  such  bill.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  we  thought  that 
points  of  order  should  be  waived  and 
that  the  rule  should  be  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  always  closed  rules  on 
tax  bills;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Most 
always — yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  of  course,  there  is 
no  such  prohibition  or  inhibition  in  the 
other  body— they  can  operate  any  way 
they  see  fit  whether  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  Constitution  or  the  rules  or  anything 

else 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  16241'  to  extend  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  and 
to  reduce  the  personal  exemption  from 
duty  in  the  case  o-;  returning  residents. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  16241.  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
"entleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills! 
will  be  recognized  for  1'2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ByrnesI  will  be  recognized  for  1''2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  !Mr.  MillsI. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set it  is  the  hope  of  both  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  and 
myself  that  we  will  not  consume  any- 
thing like  all  of  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  generously  provided 
us  for  general  debate. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill.  H  R.  10241. 
extends  the  existing  5-percent  tax  on  air 
fares  to  international  flights  and  reduces 
the  value  of  foreign  goods  returning 
tourists  may  bring  into  the  United  Slates 
free  of  duty.  Recommendations  in  the  bill 
are  based  on  proposals  presented  by  the 
administration.  They  form  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  program  announced  by 


the  President  on  tlie  first  of  January  that 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  of  the  United  States  to  a 
manageable  level. 


THE    BALANtF.   OV   PAYMFNTS 

We  are  all  aware  that  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  have  plagued  us  since  the 
early  1950's.  As  a  result  of  actions  taken 
both  by  Conme.s.s  and  the  Executive,  the 
size  of  these  deficits  was  reduced  from 
the  peak  levels  of  1959-60  to  the  mod- 
est levels  of  1965  and  196«.  Reduced,  that 
is.  from  S3. 9  billion  a  year  to  SI. 4  billion. 
There  was.  however,  an  alarming  de- 
terioration in  the  situation  in  1967.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
the  deficit  was  $2.3  billion  on  an  annual 
rate  basis  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
creep  upward.  Developments  associated 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  and  other  factors  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the 
4th  quarter,  so  that  the  deficit  for  the  en- 
tire year  jumped  to  S3. 6  billion. 

We  cannot  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar  in  international  transactions  un- 
less we  can  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  at  least  to  its  1965-66  level. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  President 
will  contribute  materially  to  this  objec- 
tive. It  is  estimated  that  the  controls 
imposed  on  direct  investments  overseas 
and  the  program  to  limit  loans  to  for- 
eigners will  reduce  the  deficit  by  a  total 
of  SI. 5  billion.  An  additional  S500  million 
improvement  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S.  per- 
somiel  stationed  abroad  and  from  other 
steps  to  cut  Government  overseas  spend- 
ing. Efforts  to  increase  exports  will  also 
make  a  contribution. 

The  one  remaining  area  in  which  there 
is  a  substantial  outflow  of  dollars,  and 
one  in  which  an  important  contribution 
to  equilibrium  can  be  made,  is  foreign 
travel  by  U.S.  residents.  Americans  have 
been  exercising  their  freedom  to  travel 
out.side  the  country  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent.  Last  year  American  travelers 
.spent  almost  S4  billion  on  trips  overseas 
and  for  fares  on  foreign  ships  and 
planes.  Five  years  ago  they  spent  only 
S2.5  billion.  While  expenditures  by  for- 
eign tourists  traveling  in  the  United 
States  have  also  increased,  on  a  dollar 
ba.sis  they  have  not  kept  pace  and  the 
net  deficit  attributable  to  travel  in- 
creased to  S2.1  biflion  last  year  from  $1.5 
or  SI. 6  billion  which  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  5  years.  The  administration, 
therefore,  recommended  actions  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  attributable  to  travel 
expenditures. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  pre- 
sented in  a  three-part  proposal  designed 
to  encourage  Americans  to  reduce  ex- 
tjenditures  for  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  third  part  of  the  pack- 
age was  a  proposal  for  an  expenditure 
tax  based  on  the  amount  of  expenditures 
made  on  trips  outside  this  hemisphere. 

THE    EXPKNDITURE    TAX 


The  committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
administration's  proposals  and  discussed 
the  expenditure  tax  and  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  at  length  in  executive  session. 
The  committee  concluded  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  delay  final  action  on  the 
expenditure  tax  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  agreed  that  the  pro- 


posals in  this  bill  should  receive  prompt 
action  by  Congress  so  that  they  may  be- 
come effective  in  time  to  liave  an  impact 
this  year.  Therefore,  the  committee 
separated  the  three  proposals  and  re- 
ported the  two  contained  in  this  bill 
while  deferring  action  on  the  expendi- 
ture tax  proposal. 

The  decision  to  defer  final  action  on 
the  expenditure  tax  was  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  balance-of-payments  situation 
should  be  further  clarified  before  such  a 
step  is  taken.  We  know  that  several  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  shaiT)  de- 
terioration in  the  balance  of  payments 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967  are  not  apt 
to  recur  in  1968.  One  such  factor  is  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  the  sale  of  $520  million  of 
U.S.  securities  held  by  the  Government 
and  private  citizens  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Moreover,  imports  of  copper  and 
steel  were  unusually  great  because  of  a 
strike  in  the  first  case  and  the  threat  of 
a  strike  in  the  second.  Finally,  short- 
term  investments  abroad  by  U.S.  corpo- 
rations were  unusually  high.  Because  of 
these  temporary  factors,  it  is  difficult  to 
project  1968  trends  on  the  basis  of  1967 
results.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  a  new 
tax  on  American  travelers  before  we 
know  for  certain  that  it  is  essential. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
consider  an  expenditure  tax  in  conjunc- 
tion with  recommendations  which  may 
be  made  on  border  tax  adjustments.  We 
have  asked  the  administration  to  report 
back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  As  you 
know,  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  permit  coun- 
tries to  rebate  indirect  taxes  imposed  on 
items  that  are  exported  and  to  impose 
the  equivalent  of  these  same  indirect 
taxes  on  items  that  are  imported.  Due  to 
its  system  of  taxes  the  United  States 
does  not  make  border  tax  adjustments 
in  the  same  maimer  that  the  coimtries  of 
Western  Europe  do.  This  matter  was 
mentioned  in  the  President's  balance-of- 
payments  message.  It  is  felt  that  the  de- 
sirability of  imposing  border  tax  adjust- 
ments should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  Americans 
will  heed  the  request  of  the  President 
and  wall  postpone  trips  to  Europe  in  fa- 
vor of  trips  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  will  improve  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  situation  will  also  be  im- 
proved if  more  foreigners  make  trips  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  the 
'  policy  recently  announced  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association— reducing  fares 
for  foreigners — is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. We  would  like  to  gain  a  better 
idea  of  the  impact  these  programs  will 
have  on  the  balance  of  payments  before 
acting  on  the  travel  tax. 

THE    NEED    FOR    PROMPT    ACTION    ON    THIS    BILL 

While  the  committee  believes  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  delay  action  on  the  expendi- 
ture tax,  there  is  good  reason  to  take 
prompt  action  to  approve  the  other  pro- 
posals. At  the  present  time,  a  traveler 
who  flies  from  one  point  within  the 
United  States  to  another  point  in  the 
United  States  must  pay  a  tax  of  5  per- 
cent on  his  trip.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  traveler  flies  to  Europe,  he  pays  no 
tax  at  all.  Not  only  is  this  discrimina- 
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torv.  but  it  also  is  at  complete  variance 
with  efforts  to  encourage  Americans  to 
•see  America  first."  This  bill  eliminates 
this  disparity  by  extending  the  existing 
tax  on  tickets  for  domestic  air  travel  to 
international  flights. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  al- 
though the  balance  of  i)aymcnts  primar- 
ily dictates  the  need  tor  prompt  action 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  this  tax.  there 
are  compelling  reasons  tor  enacting  it 
apart  from  the  balance  of  payments.  Air- 
line passengers  enjoy  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  air  navigation  facilities  and  by 
air  traffic  control  procedures  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  true  on 
international  trips  which  originate  or 
terminate  in  this  country  as  well  as  on 
domestic  trips.  Extension  of  the  tax  will 
insure  that  airline  passengers  headed 
over.seas  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  airway  facilities  furnished  for 
their  convenience  and  safety,  just  as  do- 
mestic air  travelers  do. 

Tlie  reduction  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  tourists  returning  from  travel 
in  foreign  countries  should  also  be 
enacted  promptly  in  the  inteiests  of  the 
balance  of  paynient.s.  Tlie  peak  European 
travel  season  is  rapidly  approaching.  If 
we  delay  action  on  this  proposal,  not  all 
the  travelers  returning  from  such  trips 
will  be  affected  by  it.  Some  may  even  in- 
crease their  purchases  to  take  advantage 
of  the  delay. 

As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  tax  on  air  fares, 
the  adjustment  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance is  not  proposed  .solely  for  balancc- 
of-paymcnts  purposes.  Your  committee 
has  long  been  aware  that  the  duty-free 
allowance  granted  by  this  country  to  its 
returning  residents  is  considerably 
liigher  than  those  granted  by  European 
couirtries  to  their  residents.  Presently, 
such  allowances  in  Europe  average  SlO 
to  S15.  Reducing  the  duty-free  allowance 
for  returning  American  touiists  to  $10 
will,  therefore,  aline  our  practice  with 
theirs.  Tlie  committee  is  also  aware, 
however,  that  Europeans  are  seeking  an 
agreement  under  which  their  allowances 
would  be  raised  to  S50.  In  accord  with 
that  action,  the  bill  provides  that  the  $10 
limitation  will  be  temporary  and  will  re- 
\ert  to  a  permanent  level  of  $50  per 
person. 

TAX  ON  AIR  PASSENCER  TRANSPCRTATION 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be  de- 
.scribed  briefly.  The  5-perccnt  tax  on 
domestic  air  passenger  transportation 
will  be  extended  to  cover  transportation 
purchased  in  the  United  States  for  all  air 
travel  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States.  The  action  brings  international 
travel  under  the  tax.  It  also  covers  trips 
within  the  United  Stales  which  are  por- 
tions of  an  overseas  trip,  and  the  now- 
exempt  portions  of  trips  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

As  under  pn?sent  law,  the  tax  will  apply 
to  air  passenger  transportation  that  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  United  States  even 
though  it  is  purchased  outside  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  minimizes 
opportunities  for  evasion  of  the  tax  in 
situations  where  transportation  normally 
would  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  extends  this  rule  to  a  similar 
.situation  which  arises  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  to  international  travel. 
Under   the   bill,   passenger   tickets  pur- 


chased anywhere  which  involve  transpor- 
tation by  air  that  originates  in  the  United 
States  will  be  taxed. 

The  nature  of  the  air  passenger  fare 
schedules  will  inhibit  other  forms  of  eva- 
sion by  making  them  too  expen.sive.  A 
U.S.  resident  will  lose  the  savings  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  if  he  pays  only  for  the 
portion  of  a  trip  which  starts  in  the 
United  States  and  purchases  the  return 
ticket  abroad:  the  benefit  of  the  round- 
trip  discount  is  greater  than  the  saving 
of  the  5-percent  lax  on  a  one-way  ticket. 
Similarly,  it  is  cheaper  to  fly  directly 
from  a  U.S.  city  to  foreign  cities  even 
after  paying  the  5-percent  tax  than  it  is 
to  fly  to  a  Mexican  or  Canadian  cit.v — 
paying  the  5-percent  tax  on  that  triiJ — 
before  purchasing  a  tax-free  transatlan- 
tic round  trip. 

In  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  tax.  existing  exemptions  for  employ- 
ees of  governments  and  of  nonijrofit  edu- 
cational institutions  are  terminated  be- 
cau.se  these  individuals  aie  re.spon.sible 
for  u.se  of  the  airway.s  in  the  same  way 
as  other  travelers.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
is  not  great  enoueh  to  provide  a  hard- 
.ship.  T!ie  exemiUion.s  lor  commutation 
travel,  and  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when  the  fare  is  less  than  2.5 
cents  a  mile,  are  terminaied  because 
they   have  little,   if  any.   apphcution. 

Tlie  lex  on  international  air  f. avel 
will  become  effective  on  the  10th  day  on 
or  alter  the  dale  of  enactment. 

Tlieie  are  two  final  ob.servations  I  want 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  air  ticket 
lax  matter.  First,  one  adverse  factor  in 
our  balance-of-i)ayments  picture  with 
European  countries  is  the  greater  u.se  of 
foreign-flag  airlines  by  American  citi- 
zens in  the  Nortli  Atlantic  than  the  u.se 
of  American-flag  carriers.  A  little  more 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  American 
travelers  in  using  our  own  airlines  would 
help  this  situation  a  great  deal.  For  ex- 
ample. I  am  advised  by  the  airline  indus- 
try that  if  Americans  would  use  U.S. -flag 
airlines  when  traveling  to  Europe  just 
to  the  same  extent  that  foreigners  use 
the  foreign-flag  airlines,  our  balance  of 
payments  would  be  improved  by  S150 
million.  This  is  the  information  which 
has  been  given  to  me  on  this  matter. 

Second,  in  the  course  of  our  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  that  a  study  is  now  being  made 
by  the  Internatior.al  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization of  the  international  airways 
system,  including  the  costs  of  existing 
and  proposed  facilities  and  methods  of 
financing  international  airways.  The  re- 
sults of  that  study  are  not  yet  available, 
but  I  have  requested  the  Honorable  Alan 
S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
give  us  the  results  of  the  study  as  soon 
as  it  is  available. 

TARIFF     EXEMPTION     FOR    RETrRNINC    RESIDENTS 

Under  present  law.  residents  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  may  bring  with 
them  as  much  as  SI 00  of  articles  pur- 
chased overseas  free  of  existing  tariff 
duties.  If  the  resident  is  returning,  di- 
recllv  or  indirectly,  from  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.  possessions  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  or  Guam,  he  may  bring 
with  him  $200  worth  of  articles  of  which 
not  more  than  $100  may  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere. 

Under  this  bill,  the  tariff  exemption 


is  temporarily  reduced  to  SlO  for  all  re- 
turning residents,  except  residents  re- 
turning from  the  Vinnn  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa.  Canada,  or  Mexico  who 
may  bring  back  SlOO  worth  of  articles. 
Even  these  travelers  may  biing  in  only 
SlO  worth  of  duty-lree  joods  purchased 
in  other  countries  than  tlio.>e  just  named. 

The.se  i)rovi.sions  will  api)ly  to  articles 
and  persons  who  arrive  in  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  10th  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  jirovisions  will 
remain  hi  efftx-t  until  October  16.  1969. 
On  that  date,  new  jiermanent  exemptions 
will  !:o  into  effect.  ReturninL'  residents 
will  be  allowi'd  to  bring  with  them  $50 
worth  of  articles.  Re.-^idcnts  returning 
from  a  contit:uous  country,  that  is,  Can- 
ada or  Mexico,  will  be  permitted  to  bring 
in  SlOO  worth  of  articles  but  not  more 
than  S50  of  such  articles  may  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  limit  lor  lesidents  return- 
ing irom  the  US.  Virgin  Islands.  Amer- 
ican .Samoa,  or  Guam  will  revert  to  S200 
of  articles,  biU  if  the  rc-idenls  slo;)  in 
anv  other  country,  the  general  limita- 
tions of  SlOO  for  Canada  and  Mexico  and 
$50  for  other  countries  will  continue  to 
apply  as  part  of  the  S200  exemption 

The  bill  al.so  provides  that  all  dutiable 
articles  valued  in  excess  of  the  exemp- 
tion will  be  sub.iccl  to  a  duty  of  10 
peicent  on  the  fair  retail  value  up  to 
an  aggregate  value  of  S500.  If  the  dutia- 
ble articles  brought  in  by  a  returning 
traveler  are  valued  at  more  than  S500. 
thev  will  be  liable  for  duty  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  schedule.  This 
))rovision  is  .subject  lo  the  identical  effec- 
tive date  that  applies  to  the  duty  exemp- 
tions. 

OTHER  H-ST<i.MS  CHANt.F.S 

The  administration  plans  lo  use  its  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  reduce  the  ex- 
emption for  gifts  arriving  by  mail  from 
foreign  countries  from  $10  lo  SI.  In  con- 
iunclion  with  this,  to  simplify  cu.stoms 
administration,  this  bill  imposes  a  gen- 
eral duty  of  SI  if  the  retail  value  of 
dutiable  mail  shipments  are  valued  at 
more  than  SI  but  less  than  $10. 

In  a  further  effort  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration, noncommercial  imports 
worth  $250  or  less  which  do  not  accom- 
pany a  person  and  which  ordinarily  are 
subject  to  a  duly  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  of  the  retail  value.  Existing 
tariff  duties  will  apply  to  packages  worth 
more  than  S250. 

The  effective  date  for  these  provisions 
also  applies  lo  articles  arriving  in  the 
United  Stales  on  the  10th  day  after  en- 
actment. 

CONCLVSION 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
will  contribute  to  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  payments  if  they  are 
adopted  promptly.  At  the  same  time, 
iiowever.  they  are  jjroposed  as  permanent 
changes  in  the  law  becau.se  they  are 
desirable  on  their  own  merits. 

We  are  urging  this  action  not  neces- 
sarily because  we  have  the  balance-of- 
pavments  problem,  though  it  was  pre- 
sented lo  us  by  the  administration  and 
the  Treasury  perhaps  because  we  do  have 
a  balance-of-payments  problem.  This 
^viil_and  how  they  reach  these  figures 
I  do  not  know— tend  to  reduce  the  ap- 
proximate S2  billion  deficit  in  our  tourism 
by  $140  million.  As  I  say,  how  they  reach 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule.  ,,    ^^ 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  recall 
a  tax  bill  coming  before  the  House  in 
recent  years  that  contained  50  words— 
or  50,000  words— that  did  not  come  in 
under  a  closed  rule,  regardless  of  whether 
it  conformed  to  the  Ramseyer  rule  or 

not?  ,  ^ 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
recall  of  any  such  bill.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  we  thought  that 
points  of  order  should  be  waived  and 
that  the  rule  should  be  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  always  closed  rules  on 
tax  bills;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Most 
always — yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  of  course,  there  is 
no  such  prohibition  or  inhibition  in  the 
other  body— they  can  operate  any  way 
they  see  nt  whether  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  Constitution  or  the  rules  or  anything 

else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  16241'  to  extend  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  and 
to  reduce  the  personal  exemption  from 
duty  in  the  case  of  returning  residents. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordinglv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Com'mittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  16241.  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
•^entleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsI 
will  be  recognized  for  1'2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes  1  will  be  recognized  for  l'^2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
■irom  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills!. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set it  is  the  hope  of  both  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  tlie  committee  and 
myself  that  we  will  not  consume  any- 
thing like  all  of  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  generously  provided 
us  for  general  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H  R.  1G241. 
extends  the  existing  5-percent  tax  on  air 
fares  to  international  flights  and  reduces 
the  value  of  foreign  goods  returning 
tourists  may  bring  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty.  Recommendations  in  the  bill 
are  based  on  proposals  presented  by  the 
administration.  They  form  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  program  announced  by 


the  President  on  the  first  of  JanuaiT  that 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
menis  deficit  of  the  United  States  to  a 
manageable  level. 


THE    B.^LANTE   OK   P.WMENTS 


We  are  all  aware  that  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  have  plagued  us  since  the 
early  1950's.  As  a  result  of  actions  taken 
both  by  Conure.vs  and  the  Executive,  the 
size  of  these  deficits  was  reduced  from 
the  peak  levels  of  1959-60  to  the  mod- 
est levels  of  1965  and  1966.  Reduced,  that 
IS.  from  S3.9  billion  a  year  to  S1.4  billion. 
There  was.  however,  an  alarming  de- 
terioration in  the  situation  in  1967.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
the  deficit  was  $2.3  billion  on  an  annual 
rate  basis  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
creep  upward.  Developments  associated 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  and  other  factors  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the 
4th  quarter,  so  that  the  deficit  for  the  en- 
tire year  jumped  to  S3. 6  billion. 

We  cannot  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar  in  international  transactions  un- 
less we  can  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
menUs  deficit  at  least  to  its  1965-66  level. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  President 
will  contribute  materially  to  this  objec- 
tive. It  is  estimated  that  the  controls 
imposed  on  direct  investments  overseas 
and  the  program  to  limit  loans  to  for- 
eigners will  reduce  the  deficit  by  a  total 
of  .$1.5  billion.  An  additional  S500  million 
improvement  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S.  per- 
somael  stationed  abroad  and  from  other 
st€ps  to  cut  Government  overseas  spend- 
ing. Efforts  to  increase  exports  will  also 
make  a  contribution. 

The  one  remaining  area  in  which  there 
is  a  substantial  outflow  of  dollars,  and 
one  in  which  an  important  contribution 
to  equilibrium  can  be  made,  is  foreign 
travel  by  U.S.  residents.  Americans  have 
been  exercising  their  freedom  to  travel 
outside  the  country  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent.  Last  year  American  travelers 
spent  almost  S4  billion  on  trips  overseas 
and  for  fares  on  foreign  ships  and 
planes.  Five  years  ago  they  spent  only 
S2.5  billion.  While  expenditures  by  for- 
eign tourists  traveling  in  the  United 
States  have  also  increased,  on  a  dollar 
basis  they  have  not  kept  pace  and  the 
net  deficit  attributable  to  travel  in- 
creased to  S2.1  billion  last  year  from  $1.5 
or  31. 6  billion  which  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  5  years.  The  administration, 
therefore,  recommended  actions  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  attributable  to  travel* 
expenditures. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  pre- 
sented in  a  three-part  proposal  designed 
to  encourage  Americans  to  reduce  ex- 
nenditures  for  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  third  part  of  the  pack- 
ace  was  a  proposal  for  an  expenditure 
tax  based  on  the  amount  of  expenditures 
made  on  trips  outside  this  hemisphere. 

THE    EXPENDITURE    TAX 

The  committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
administration's  proposals  and  discussed 
the  expenditure  tax  and  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  at  length  in  executive  session. 
The  committee  concluded  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  delay  final  action  on  the 
expenditure  tax  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  agreed  that  the  pro- 


posals in  this  bill  should  receive  prompt 
action  bv  Congress  so  that  they  may  be- 
come effective  in  time  to  have  an  impact 
this  year.  Therefore,  the  committee 
separated  the  three  proposals  and  re- 
ported the  two  contained  in  this  bill 
while  deferring  action  on  the  expendi- 
ture tax  proposal. 

The  decision  to  defer  final  action  on 
the  expenditure  tax  was  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  balance-of-payments  situation 
should  be  further  clarified  before  such  a 
step  is  taken.  We  know  that  several  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  sharp  de- 
terioration in  the  balance  of  payments 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967  are  not  apt 
to  recur  in  1968.  One  such  factor  is  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  the  sale  of  $520  million  of 
U.S.  securities  held  by  the  Government 
and  private  citizens  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Moreover,  imports  of  copper  and 
steel  were  unusually  great  because  of  a 
strike  in  the  first  case  and  the  threat  of 
a  strike  in  the  second.  Finally,  short- 
term  investments  abroad  by  U.S.  corpo- 
rations were  unusually  high.  Because  of 
these  temporary  factors,  it  is  difficult  to 
project  1968  trends  on  the  basis  of  1967 
results.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  a  new 
tax  on  American  travelers  before  we 
know  for  certain  that  it  is  essential. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
consider  an  expenditure  tax  in  conjunc- 
tion with  recommendations  which  may 
be  made  on  border  tax  adjustments.  We 
have  asked  the  administration  to  report 
back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  As  you 
know,  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  permit  coun- 
tries to  rebate  indirect  taxes  imposed  on 
items  that  are  exported  and  to  impose 
the  equivalent  of  these  same  indirect 
taxes  on  items  that  are  imported.  Due  to 
its  system  of  taxes  the  United  States 
does  not  make  border  tax  adjustments 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  coimtries  of 
Western  Europe  do.  This  matter  was 
mentioned  in  the  President's  balance-of- 
payments  message.  It  is  felt  that  the  de- 
sirability of  imposing  border  tax  adjust- 
ments should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  Americans 
v.ill  heed  the  request  of  the  President 
and  will  postpone  trips  to  Europe  in  fa- 
vor of  trips  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  will  improve  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  situation  will  also  be  im- 
proved if  more  foreigners  make  trips  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  the 
'  policy  recently  announced  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association— reducing  fares 
for  foreigners — is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. We  would  like  to  gain  a  better 
idea  of  the  impact  these  programs  will 
have  on  the  balance  of  payments  before 
acting  on  the  travel  tax. 
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THE    NEED    FOR    PROMPT    .\CT10N    ON    THIS    BILL 

While  the  committee  believes  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  delay  action  on  the  expendi- 
ture tax,  there  is  good  reason  to  take 
prompt  action  to  approve  the  other  pro- 
posals. At  the  present  time,  a  traveler 
who  flies  from  one  point  within  the 
United  States  to  another  point  in  the 
United  States  must  pay  a  tax  of  5  per- 
cent on  his  trip.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  traveler  flies  to  Europe,  he  pays  no 
tax  at  all.  Not  only  is  this  discrimina- 


torv.  but  it  al.so  is  at  complete  variance 
with  efforts  to  encourage  Americans  to 
•see  America  first."  This  bill  eliminates 
this  disparity  by  extending  the  existing 
tax  on  tickets  for  domestic  air  travel  to 
international  flights. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  al- 
though the  balance  of  i>ayments  primar- 
ily dictates  the  need  for  prompt  a.ction 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  this  tax.  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  enacting  it 
apart  from  the  balance  of  payments.  Air- 
line passengers  enjoy  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  air  navigation  facilities  and  by 
air  traffic  control  procedures  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  true  on 
international  trips  which  originate  or 
terminate  in  this  country  as  well  as  on 
domestic  trips.  Extension  of  the  tax  will 
insure  that  airline  passengers  headed 
over.seas  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  airway  facilities  furni.shed  for 
their  convenience  and  safety,  just  as  do- 
mestic air  travelers  do. 

Tlae  reduction  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  tourists  returning  from  travel 
in  foreign  countries  should  also  be 
enacted  promptly  in  the  interests  of  the 
balance  of  paymenUs.  Tlie  peak  European 
travel  sea.son  is  rapidly  approaching.  If 
we  delay  action  on  this  proposal,  not  all 
the  travelers  returning  from  such  trips 
will  be  affected  by  it.  Some  may  even  in- 
crease their  purchases  to  take  advantage 
of  the  delay. 

As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  tax  on  air  fares, 
the  adjustment  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance is  not  proposed  solely  for  balance- 
af-pavments  purposes.  Youi-  committee 
lias  long  been  aware  that  the  duty-free 
allowance  granted  by  this  country  to  its 
returning  residents  is  considerably 
Ihgher  than  those  granted  by  European 
countries  to  their  residents.  Presently, 
such  allowances  in  Europe  average  SIO 
to  S15.  Reducing  the  duty-free  allowance 
for  returning  American  tourists  to  $10 
will,  therefore,  aline  our  practice  with 
theirs.  Tlie  committee  is  also  aware, 
however,  that  Europeans  are  seeking  an 
agreement  under  which  their  allowances 
would  be  raised  to  S50.  In  accord  with 
that  action,  the  bill  provides  that  the  $10 
limitation  will  be  temporary  and  will  re- 
vert to  a  permanent  level  of  $50  per 
person. 

TAX  ON  AIS  PASSENGER  TRANSpr  RTATION 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be  de- 
.scribed  briefly.  The  5-perccnt  tax  on 
domestic  air  passenger  transportation 
will  be  extended  to  cover  transportation 
purchased  in  the  United  States  for  all  air 
travel  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States.  The  action  brings  international 
travel  under  the  tax.  It  also  covers  trips 
within  the  United  States  which  are  por- 
tions of  an  overseas  trip,  and  the  now- 
exempt  pDi-tions  of  trips  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

As  under  present  law,  the  tax  will  apply 
to  air  passen.ger  transportation  that  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  United  States  even 
though  it  is  purchased  outside  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  minimizes 
opportunities  for  evasion  of  the  tax  in 
situations  where  transportation  normally 
would  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  extends  this  rule  to  a  similar 
situation  which  arises  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  to  international  travel. 
Under  the  bill,   passenger   tickets  pur- 


chased anywhere  which  involve  transpor- 
tation by  air  that  originates  in  the  United 
States  will  be  taxed. 

The  nature  of  the  air  pa.ssengcr  fare 
.schedules  will  inhibit  other  forms  of  eva- 
sion by  making  them  loo  expen.sive.  A 
U.S.  resident  will  lo.se  the  savings  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  if  he  i^ays  only  for  the 
portion  of  a  trip  which  starts  in  the 
United  States  and  purcha.ses  the  return 
ticket  abroad;  the  benefit  of  the  round- 
trip  di.sc.iunt  IS  greater  than  the  saving 
of  the  5-percent  tax  on  a  one-way  ticket. 
Similarly,  it  is  cheaper  to  fly  directly 
from  a  U.S.  city  to  foreign  cities  even 
after  jiaying  the  5-percent  tax  than  it  is 
to  fly  to  a  Mexican  or  Canadian  city— 
liaying  the  5-percent  tax  on  that  Xviv — 
before  purchasing  a  tax-free  tran.satlan- 
tic  round  trip. 

In  connection  with  the  extension  of 
t!ie  tax.  exi.sting  exemptions  lor  employ- 
ees of  governments  and  of  nonprofit  edu- 
cational in.stitutions  are  terminated  be- 
cau.se  these  individuals  aie  re.spon.sible 
for  u.se  of  the  airways  in  the  .same  way 
as  other  tiavelers.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
is  not  cieat  enough  to  iMovide  a  hard- 
.ship.  The  exemptions  lor  commutation 
travel,  and  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when  the  laie  is  less  than  2.5 
cents  a  mile,  are  terminated  becau.se 
they   liave  little,   if  any,  appliciition. 

Tne  t;-x  on  international  air  f.avel 
will  become  c.Tective  on  the  10th  day  on 
or  alter  the  date  of  enactment. 

There  are  two  final  ob.servations  I  want 
to  ma!<c  in  connection  witli  the  air  ticket 
tax  matter.  Fir.st.  one  adver.se  factor  in 
our  balance-of-payments  picture  with 
European  countries  is  the  greater  u.se  of 
foreign-flac  airlines  by  American  citi- 
zens in  the  North  Atlantic  than  the  u.se 
of  American-flag  carriers.  A  little  more 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  American 
travelers  in  u.sing  our  own  airlines  would 
help  this  situation  a  great  deal.  For  ex- 
ample. I  am  advised  by  the  airline  indus- 
try that  if  Americans  would  use  U.S.-flag 
airlines  when  traveling  to  Europe  just 
to  the  same  extent  that  foreigners  u.se 
the  foreign-flag  airlines,  our  balance  of 
payments  would  be  improved  by  $150 
million.  This  is  the  information  which 
has  been  given  to  me  on  this  matter. 

Second,  in  the  cour.se  of  our  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  that  a  study  is  now  being  made 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization of  the  international  airways 
system,  including  the  costs  of  exi.sting 
and  ijroposed  facilities  and  methods  of 
financing  international  airways.  The  re- 
sults of  that  .study  are  not  yet  available, 
but  I  have  requested  the  Honorable  Alan 
S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
give  us  the  results  of  the  study  as  .soon 
as  it  is  available. 

TARIFF    EXEMPTION     FOR     RETURNING     RESIDENTS 

Under  present  law.  residents  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  may  bring  with 
them  as  much  as  $100  of  articles  pur- 
chased overseas  free  of  existing  tariff 
duties.  If  the  resident  is  returning,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.  possessions  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  or  Guam,  he  may  bring 
with  him  $200  worth  of  articles  of  which 
not  more  than  SI 00  may  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere. 

Under  this  bill,  the  tariff  exemption 


is  temporarily  reduced  to  SIC  for  all  re- 
turning residents,  except  residents  re- 
turning from  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa.  Canada,  or  Mexico  who 
may  brim;  back  SlOO  worth  of  articles. 
Even  the.se  tra\elers  may  bring  in  only 
SIO  worth  of  duty-free  joods  purcha.sed 
in  other  countries  llian  tlro.se  just  named. 

Tlie.se  provisions  will  apply  to  articles 
and  per.sons  who  arrive  in  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  10th  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  jjiovi.sions  will 
remain  in  effect  until  October  Ki.  1969. 
On  that  date,  new  permanent  exemiitions 
will  t:o  into  effect.  Returniim  residents 
will  be  allo^ved  to  brine:  with  them  $50 
worth  of  articles.  Re.-idents  returning 
from  a  contit^uous  country,  that  is,  Can- 
ada or  Mexico,  will  be  permitted  to  bring 
in  SlOO  worth  of  articles  but  not  more 
than  S5l'  of  .^uch  articles  may  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  limit  lor  residents  return- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  or  Guam  will  revert  to  $200 
of  articles,  but  if  the  re.^idents  .stop  in 
any  other  country,  the  general  limita- 
tions of  SlOO  lor  Canada  and  Mexico  and 
$50  for  otlier  countries  will  continue  to 
apiily  as  part  of  the  S200  exemption 

The  bill  also  provides  that  all  dutiable 
articles  valued  in  excess  of  the  exemp- 
tion will  be  sub.icct  to  a  duty  of  10 
percent  on  the  fair  retafl  value  up  to 
an  augreuate  value  of  S500.  If  the  dutia- 
ble articles  brought  in  by  a  returning 
traveler  are  valued  at  more  than  S500, 
Ihev  will  be  lial}le  lor  duty  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  schedule.  This 
provision  is  .sub.tect  to  the  identical  effec- 
tive date  that  applies  to  the  duty  exemp- 
tions. 

OTHER  tISTfiMS  CHANf.ES 

Tlie  admini.stralion  plans  to  use  its  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  reduce  the  ex- 
emption for  gifts  arrivinu:  by  mail  from 
foreiun  countries  from  SIO  to  SI.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  to  simplify  cu.stoms 
administration,  this  bill  impo.ses  a  uen- 
eral  duty  of  SI  if  the  retail  value  of 
dutiable  mail  shipments  are  valued  at 
more  than  SI  but  less  than  $10. 

In  a  further  effort  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration, noncommercial  imports 
worth  $250  or  less  which  do  not  accom- 
pany a  per.son  and  which  ordinarily  are 
.subject  to  a  duty  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  of  the  retail  value.  Existing 
tariff  duties  will  apply  to  packages  worth 
more  than  $250. 

The  effective  date  for  these  provisions 
also  applies  to  articles  arriving  in  the 
United  States  on  the  10th  day  after  en- 
actment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
will  contribute  to  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  payments  if  they  are 
adopted  promptly.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  are  proposed  as  permanent 
changes  in  the  law  becau.se  they  are 
desirable  on  their  own  merits. 

We  are  urcina  this  action  not  neces- 
.sarily  because  we  have  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  though  it  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  administration  and 
the  Trea-sury  perhaps  because  we  do  have 
a  balance-of-payments  problem.  This 
^viil— and  how  they  reach  these  figures 
I  do  not  know— tend  to  reduce  the  ap- 
proximate S2  billion  deficit  in  our  tourism 
by  $140  million.  As  I  say.  how  they  reach 
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those  conclusions  I  do  not  know.  But  in 
part  they  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service:  In  part  they  are  the  con- 
clusions of  the  American  air  carriers 
which  carry  passengers  from  here  to 
Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  provide  some 
additional  revenue  to  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury. 

The  committee,  I  think,  looks  upon 
this  primarily  as  the  elimination  of  a 
present  discrimination  in  favor  of  an 
American  seeing  Europe  rather  than  see- 
ing his  own  country,  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  developing  a  degree  of  equity 
in  the  customs  law  that  the  committee 
presents  this  bill  to  the  Members,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  any  major  contribu- 
tion that  it  might  make  to  the  imbalance 
in  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  study 
the  administration's  proposed  tax  on  ex- 
penditures made  abroad  by  U.S.  trav- 
elers. The  committee  hopes,  however, 
that  voluntary  restraint  by  travelers  will 
make  the  imposition  of  a  temporary  tax 
imnecessary.  The  extent  to  which  would- 
be  travelers  reduce  their  expenditures 
abroad  may  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  final  decision. 

I  am  not  presenting  this  bill,  as  I  said, 
as  being  a  monumental  proposition.  I 
think  we  have  a  monumental  proposition 
perhaps  in  conference  now,  but  unless 
there  are  some  questions.  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  16241. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  an  exception  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  did  he  not,  or  to 
the  countiies  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  with  respect  to  the 
tax  on  airlines,  as  I  recall.  I  may  have 
forgotten,  but  I  think  he  recommended 
that  across  the  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Across  the  board  with 
respect  to  both  airlines  and  steamships? 
Mr.  MILLS.  No:  the  ticket  tax  on 
water  transportation  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  have  covered 
water  transpo  tation  to  a  dcL-t.n:.t:Gn 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  V/e  did 
not  include  the  tax  on  steam.ships.  how- 
ever. I  am  glad  the  <;entleman  brought 
that  up,  because  that  is  somewhat 
equated  with  the  expenditures  that  an 
airline  passenger  might  make  while  he 
is  abroad — staying  at  hotels  and  buying 
his  meals.  All  of  those  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  ship  fare.  If  we  go  to  Eu- 
rope and  spend  4  or  5  days  on  the  ship, 
we  are  not  just  paying  for  transporta- 
tion, but  we  are  paying  for  lodging,  and 
we  might  be  paying  for  meals  and  en- 
tertainment. In  that  way  a  part  of  the 
ship  fare  is  more  like  the  hotel  expendi- 
tures of  an  airline  passenger. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  would  pi-ovide  a  5-percent 
tax  on  air  tickets  to  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Anywhere. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  package 
deals  sold  by  the  airlines?  Would  this 
be  5  percent  on  the  package  deals  in- 


cluding     hotel      accommodations      and 
meals? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.  GROSS    But  steamship  lines  are 
exempt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No:  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  tax  would  apply  to  just  that  part 
which  is  attributable  to  the  transpor- 
tation insofar  as  the  packaged  air  trips 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  5  percent  is  appli- 
cable only  to  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  So  it  is 
equal  in  that  respect.  We  held  back  on 
the  application  of  the  tax  to  the  ship 
fare  until  we  could  make  some  final  con- 
clusions in  the  committee  on  the  matter 
of  the  so-called  tax  on  the  expenditures 
which  are  incurred  while  abroad  over 
and  above  the  travel. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
include  a  tax  on  steamship  travel  at  all, 
did  if 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  did  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  under  consideration  a  50-per- 
cent cut  in  rates  for  foreigners  coming 
to  this  country,  for  tourists  coming  to 
this  country.  Was  this  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  way? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  yes.  Our  own  Ameri- 
can airlines  have  been  working  on  this. 
Some  international  organizations  of  air- 
lines have  been  working  to  accomplish 
this  in  the  hope  they  can  encourage  more 
and  more  people  in  Europe  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  vacation  purposes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  If  the  airlines  can  stand  a  50- 
percent  cut  to  foreigners,  why  not  a  cut 
to  Americans  to  see  America? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  all  probability  that  will 
be  raised  by  someone,  but  it  is  not  within 
our  jurisdiction. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  raising  it  right  now. 
Is  this  a  subsidy  of  foreigners? 
Mr.  MILLS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  the  airlines  pos- 
sibly cut  their  rates  50  percent  to  the 
foreigners  without  somebody  having  to 
take  up  the  slack,  if  their  rates  today  are 
valid  and  based  on  valid  costs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  certain  I  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question,  but  the 
American  airlines  and  all  of  the  airlines 
are  verj-  interested  in  doing  this. 

Let  us  take  a  case.  Let  us  assume  that 
an  airline  leaves  New  York  with  a  full 
complement  of  passengers.  Let  us  as- 
sume it  lands  in  France,  and  on  its  return 
trip  it  has  only  about  10  passengers  from 
France  coming  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  airline  could,  by  reducing  the  rate, 
increase  that  number  to  30  or  35  coming 
into  the  United  States,  the  airline  un- 
doubtedly would  make  more  money  on 
the  return  trip  than  it  would  under  the 
present  rate  applicable  to  only  10  people. 
I  understand  that  is  the  theory. 
Whether  it  works  or  not  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
domestic  rate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  understand.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  point  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
agency  of  Government  which  has  regu- 
latory authority  does  not  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  matter  to  see  whether  domestic  rates 
could  or  should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  feels,  but  I  would  hate  to  wake 
up  and  find  out  that  the  taxpayers,  by 
one  device  or  another,  are  subsidizing  the 
airlines  in  their  cut  rates  to  foreigners  to 
tour  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man there  is  no  intention  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  discuss  the  effect  this  might  have 
on  students  under  the  American  Field 
Service  being  transported  back  and  forth 
this  summer,  and  also  any  discrimination 
we  may  have  by  virtue  of  two  of  our 
States  not  being  attached  to  the  main- 
land, namely  Alaska  and  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually,  this  tax  will 
apply  to  virtually  all  tickets  bought  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  one  leaves  the 
United  States  to  go  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  If  one  uravels  to 
Alaska,  a  portion  of  the  ticket  will  be 
subject  to  tax.  The  same  will  be  true 
going  to  Honolulu. 

Under  this  the  entire  amount  would 
be  subject  to  a  5-percent  tax.  It  would 
apply,  with  a  few  exceptions,  across  the 
board,  and  those  exceptions  retained 
have  been  in  the  domestic  application 
of  the  tax  and  are  carried  forward  to 
the  people  who  go  abroad. 

There  are  no  exceptions  in  this  for  stu- 
dents or  for  teachers,  as  such. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  5-percent  tax  on 
a  trip  to  Honolulu  apply  to  our  own  Rep- 
resentatives from  Hawaii? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  apply  to  air 
transportation  for  junketing  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  had  no  request 
that  they  be  eliminated  from  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  the  Govermnent 
would  pay  this,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  this  be  han- 
dled as  to  a  military  transport? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing to  one  who  has  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  these  matters. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  not  looked  into  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

First  I  wish  to  join  in  the  chairman's 
statement.  The  administration's  proposal 
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included  a  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  the  5-percent  tax  on 
air  travel  overseas  and  reduction  of  the 
amount  that  one  returning  tourist  or 
traveler  could  bring  in  duty  free,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  recommenda- 
tions, as  part  of  a  program  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  balance  of  payments.  The  bill 
that  we  now  present  Is  probably  not  even 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  so  far  as  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem. 

It  probably  does  have  a  psychological 
effect  in  that  it  expresses  our  feeling  that 
people  should,  if  they  can,  postpone  any 
trips  they  plan  to  Europe  until  a  more 
propitious  time  when  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  is  not  in  such  dire 
straits.  However,  any  effect  is  more  psy- 
chological than  real. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  nas 
explained  what  the  bill  would  do.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  that  explanation. 
As  far  as  the  general  f eeUng  of  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned,  these  changes  are 
desirable   changes   under   any   circum- 

There  was  one  recommendation  that 
was  before  the  committee  involving  con- 
siderable controversy:  namely,  a  tax  ori 
expenditures  made  overseas.  Just  so  that 
the  Members  may  know,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  the  committee  in  acting  on 
this  legislation  did  not  include  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  expenditure  tax  m 
the  bill.  Its  only  effect  on  expenditures 
relates  to  what  you  can  bring  in  duty 
free  It  does  not  limit  what  you  can  bring 
in  but  it  does  limit  what  you  can  bring 
in'  duty  free.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  eliminates  the  practice  people 
have  had  in  the  past  of  sending  almost 
unlimited— I  guess  really  unlimited— $10 
gift  packages  duty  free  to  this  couritry 
from  abroad.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  bill. 
So  we  really  have  only  these  factors  left 

in  it.  .„    ._     ,, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  should 

be  reported. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr    BURKE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  oppose 
the  travel  tax  proposal.  This  measure 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  and  will 
not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  adverse  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe 
who  are  friendly  to  us.  The  temporary 
reduction  of  duty-free  goods  from  the 
sum  of  $100  to  $10  is  too  severe  a  cut. 
The  Scandinavian  countries.  Israel.  Ire- 
land, and  Greece  will  suffer  from  this 
loss  of  revenue.  The  Virgin  Islands  will 
lose  $20  million  in  revenue  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  legislation.  The  Virgin  Is- 
lands use  this  income  to  build  schools, 
hospitals,  housing,  and  roads.  Portugal. 
Spain,  will  suffer  adversely  under  this 

bill. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  biU  can  be 
characterized  as  swatting  mosquitoes  on 
the  front  porch  while  tigers  are  clawing 
at  the  back  door.  The  travel  industry  in 
our  country  will  be  Injured,  and  has 
already  suffered  great  injury  by  the 
thousands  of  cancellations  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  proposal  of  this  travel 

to  V. 

There  are  many,  many  areas  that 
should  be  looked  into  before  we  ermct 
this  bill.  This  bill  hits  the  traveler  in 


the      low-income      or      middle-income 
bracket.  It  has  very  little  effect  on  the 
so-called  jet  set  who  make  many  trips 
abroad  every  year  and  who  spend  lav- 
ishly in  the  lush  playgrounds  of  Europe. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  my  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  supporting  this  bill.  In  doing 
so,   however.  I  am   under  no  illusions. 
This    bill    will    have    a    minimal   effect 
on    our    balance    of    payments.    It    is 
symptomatic  of  the  patchwork  measures 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  past  several  years. 
Temporary     measures — palliatives — are 
offered  instead  of  facing  up  to  the  basic 
problem  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

As  the  committee  report  shows,  there 
is  nothing  "temporary"  about  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  For  the  past 
10  years  that  deficit  has  ranged  from 
more  than  $1.3  billion  to  almost  $4  bil- 
lion each  year.  For  almost  as  many 
years,  we  have  been  enacting  "tempo- 
rary"' legislation— all  of  which  is  stUl 
on  the  books— to  meet  this  problem. 

The  reason  we  have  annual  deficits  In 
our   balance   of   payments   is   perfectly 
clear  Commercial  transactions— the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services,  including 
foreign  travel— and  private  investment 
do  not  produce  a  sufficiently  large  sur- 
plus to  cover  Government  outlays— for- 
eign aid— the  cost  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad— and  the  cost  incurred  in 
Japan  and  the  Par  East  in  the  Vietnam 
war   Because  of  these  Government  out- 
lays  the  United  States  as  a  nation  has 
been  spending  more  abroad  than  we  pro- 
duce through  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  from  earnings  on  foreign  invest- 
ments  It  is  Government  spending  that 
has  created  the  problem  and  if  we  are 
ever  going  to   solve  the  problem,  it  is 
Government  spending  that  must  be  cut 

Rather  than  face  up  to  this  fact,  the 
administration  has  attempted  to  curtail 
private  investment  abroad  and  to  cut 
back  dollars  spent  by  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad.  -While  there  might  be  some 
short-term  gain  resulting  from  these 
actions,  for  the  long  term— not  only  are 
these  measures  wholly  inadequate— they 
produce  a  negative  result. 

Accordingly  I  support  the  bill  not  as  a 
solution— or  even  a  partial  measure  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments— but 
because  I  see  no  reason  for  not  taxing 
commercial  air  travel  which  begins  from 
or  terminates  in  the  United  States.  The 
flight  from  London  or  Paris  to  Kennedy 
International  Airport— or  to  the  Dulles 
International  Airport— requires  the  same 
services— utilizes  the  same  controlled  ap- 
proaches—the same  runways— and  all 
the  other  facilities  utilized  by  domestic 
flights.  There  was  never  any  valid  reason 
for  exempting  flights  abroad  while  im- 
posing a  ticket  tax  on  domestic  air 
travel.  .    ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that  we 
should  go  one  step  further.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  do  away  with  the  ticket  tax 
altogether.  Instead,  we  should  impose 
a  tax  on  the  fuel  used  by  both  domestic 
and  foreign  carriers.  This  would  greatly 
simplify  tax  coUection  procedures  and 
would  save  the  air  traveler  from  the 
nuisance  of  the  ticket  tax.  In  my  opin- 


ion, the  only  logical  way  to  finance  the 
facilities  and  services  which  are  required 
of  government  by  commercial  air  car- 
riers— and  by  general  aviation  as  well — 
is  through  a  fuel  tax.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  find  time  to  take  up  the 
administration's  recommendations  and 
.substitute  such  a  tax  for  the  existing 
5-percent  ticket  ux. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  that 
part  of  the  bill  that  reduces  the  exemp- 
tion for  goods  brought  back  by  the  re- 
turning traveler.  Our  local  merchants 
have  a  plentiful  stock  of  goods — both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  They  are  in  business 
in  the  United  States  and  pay  taxes  both 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  where  they 
do  business. 

To  the  extent  American  tourists  over- 
seas do  bring  back  goods  to  the  United 
States — under  the  exemption  from  duty 
and  excise  taxes— that  much  trade  Is  lost 
to  the  local  merchant.  ^Why  should  we 
give  a  tax  break— an  exemption  from 
duty— to  some  foreign  storekeeper  at  the 
expense  of  our  local  merchants?  In  my 
opinion,  this  exemption  discriminates 
not  only  against  the  local  merchant— but 
against  those  consumers— yes.  those 
voters— who  may  not  have  the  money  or 
the  inclination  to  do  their  Christmas 
shopping  abroad. 

I  strongly  favor  the  action  taken  in 
this  bUl  in  cutting  back  the  duty-free 
exemption.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  continue  an  exemption  of  $100 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  terri- 
tories. With  the  exception  of  American 
liquor— which  is  sold  free  of  excise  tax— 
the  merchants  in  the  Virgin  Islands  do 
not  carry  American-made  goods.  They 
purport  to  offer  "bargains"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  businessman  at 
home  who  must  compete  for  the  cus- 
tomer's dollar. 

In  short,  the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  may 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  it  should  be  enacted  any- 
way. That  is  why  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  jield  back  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R. 16241 

A  bill  to  extend  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons  by  air  and  to  reduce  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  duty  in  the  case  of 
returning  residents 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Amenca  in.  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Sec.  101.  Tax  on  Transportation  of  Persons. 
I  a  I  Tax  on  Transportation  or  Persons.— 

Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to  tax  on 

transportation  of  persons  by  air)  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 


•StTBCHAPTER  C— TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONB 

BT  Am 
"Sec.  4261.  Imposition  of  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air. 
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"Sec.  4262.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  4263.  Special  rules. 

"Sec.  4261.  Imposition  of  T.^x  on  Transpor- 
tation OF  Persons  by  Air. 
"(ai  Amoitnts  Paid  Within  the  United 
States. — There  Is  hereby  Imposed  upon  the 
amount  paid  within  the  United  States  for 
transportation  of  any  person  by  air.  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  a  tax  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid. 

■■(bi  Amounts  Paid  Out.side  the  U.vited 
Statis. — There  Is  hereby  imposed  upon  the 
amount  paid  outside  the  United  States  for 
transportation  of  any  person  by  air,  but 
only  if  such   transportation — 

"(1 1  begins  and  ends  In  the  United  States, 
or 

"(2)  Is  provided  pursuant  to  a  ticket  or 
order  under  which  the  first  transportation 
by  air  begins  in  the  United  States, 
a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  so 
paid.  In  the  case  of  any  transportation  by 
air  which  Is  Interrupted  by  a  scheduled  stop- 
over in  the  United  States  of  6  hours  or 
more,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  applied  sep- 
arately to  the  portion  of  such  transportation 
before  the  interruption  and  to  the  portion  of 
such  transportation  after  the  interruption. 

••ic)  Seats,  Berths.  Etc —There  is  hereby 
Imposed  upon  the  amount  paid  for  seating 
or  sleeping,  accommodations  in  connection 
with  transportation  with  respect  to  which 
a  tax  is  Imposed  by  subsection  i  a  i  or  i  b  i . 
a  tax  equivalent  to  5  percent  oi  the  amount 
so  paid. 

•'(d)  By  Whom  Paid. — Except  as  provided 
in  section  4263.  the  taxes  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  maicing 
the  payment  subject  to  tlie  tax. 

"(el  United  States  Defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'United  States' 
means  the  States,  the  District  ot  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  tlie 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 
"Sec.   4262.   Exemptions. 

"lai  Certain  Organizations. — The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4261  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  for  transportation  or  facilities  fur- 
nished to  an  international  organization,  or 
any  corporation  created  by  Act  of  Congress 
to  act  in  matters  of  relief  under  the  treaty 
of  Geneva  of  August  22,   1864, 

"(bl  Small  Aircraft  on  Nonestablished 
Lines. — The  tax  imposed  by  section  4261 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation,  beginning 
and  ending  within  the  United  States  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  4261(e)),  by  air- 
craft having — 

"(1)  a  gross  takeoff  weight  las  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  of  less  than  12,500 
pounds,  and 

"(2)    a  passenger  seating  capacity  of  less 
than  10  adult  passengers,  including  the  pilot, 
except  when  such  aircraft  is  operated  on  an 
established  line. 
"Sec.  4263.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Payments  Made  Outside  the  United 
States  for  Prepaid  Orders. — If  the  payment 
upon  which  tax  is  imposed  by  section  4261 
is  made  outside  the  United  States  for  a  pre- 
paid order,  exchange  order,  or  similar  order, 
the  person  furnishing  the  initial  transporta- 
tion pursuant  to  such  order  shall  collect  the 
amount  of  the  tax. 

"(b)  Tax  Deducted  Upon  Refunds. — Every 
person  who  refunds  any  amount  with  re- 
spect to  a  ticket  or  order  which  was  pur- 
chased without  payment  of  tax  imposed  by 
section  4261  shall  deduct  from  the  amount 
refundable,  to  the  extent  available,  any  tax 
due  under  section  4261  and  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  amount  of 
any  such  tax  remaining  uncollected. 

"(c)  Payment  of  T.ax. — Where  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4261  is  not  paid  at  the  time 
payment  for  transportation  is  made,  then, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 


tary or  his  delegate,  to  the  extent  that  such 
tax  Is  not  collected  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subchapter — 

"(li  such  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
paying  for  the  transportation  or  by  the 
person  using  the  transp>ortation; 

"(2)  such  tax  shall  be  paid  within  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  reyulations  after  whichever  of 
the  following  first  occurs: 

"(A)  the  rights  to  the  transportation  ex- 
pire: or 

"iBi  the  time  when  the  transportation  be- 
comes subject  to  tax:  and 

"(3  I  payment  of  such  tiixshall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  person 
to  whom  the"  payment  for  transportation  was 
made,  or  to  any  person  furnishing  any  por- 
tion of  such   transportation, 

"(dl  Application  of  Tax. — The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4261  shall  apply  to  any 
amount  paid  within  the  United  States  for 
transportation  of  any  person  by  air  unless 
the  taxpayer  establishes,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, at  the  time  of  payment  for  the  trans- 
portation, that  the  transportation  Is  not 
transjKirtation  in  respect  of  which  tax  is  Im- 
poi^ed  by  section  4261." 

(bl  Termination  or  Exemptions. — Sec- 
tions 4292  I  relating  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental exemptions  I  and  4294  (relating  to 
exemption  for  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zations i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
4261"  Section  4293  (relating  to  exemptions 
for  United  States  .md  iK>ssessionsi  of  such 
Code  is  .imended  by  striking  out  "subchap- 
ters B  .md  C"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■'subchapter  B". 

(C)  Conforming  .-Amendment. — Section 
4291  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■4264(a)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"42G3iai ." 

I  d  )  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  tills  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  10th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  transportation  beginning  on  or  after  such 
10th  day. 


TITLE  II    -AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES 
Sec.  201.  Redaction  of  Personal  Exempiion 
op  Certain  Returning  Residents 

(a I  Reduction. — The  article  description 
for  item  813  31  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U  S.C.  1202)    i.s  amended  — 

111  by  .striking  out  'Articles  not  over  $100 
I  or  $200  in  the  ca.se  of  persons  anlving  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virjin  Islands  ol  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  .?100  of  which  shall 
have  been  acquired  elsewhere  th,in  in  such 
Insular  possessions)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Articles 
not  over  $10  (or  $100  in  the  case  of  persons 
arriving  directly  from  a  contiguous  country 
or  directly  or  indirectly  from  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  $10  of  which 
shall  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  than  in  a 
contiguovis  country  or  in  such  insular 
possessions) ", 

(b)  $50  Personal  Exemption  ($200  Per- 
sonal Exemption  in  Case  of  Insular  Pos- 
sessions) After  October  15,  1969.— Effective 
with  respect  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  after  October  15,  1969,  the  article 
description  for  such  item  831.31,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a) ,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  matter  inserted  by 
subsection  ( a )  ( 2 ) ,  and 

(21  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Articles 
not  over  $50  lor  $100  in  the  case  of  persons 
arriving  directly  from  a  contiguous  covintry, 
or  $200  in  the  case  of  persons  arriving  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  $100  of  which  shall 
have  been  acquired  in  a  contiguous  country, 
except  that  not  more  than  $50  of  such  $100  or 
$200  shall  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  than 
in  a  contiguous  country)  ". 
Sec.  202.  Articles  Imported  for  Noncom- 
mercial Use. 

(ai  Rate  of  Duty. — Part  6  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore item  870.10  the  following: 
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869.  JO 

869.  05 
869.  '.0 


SUBPART  A. -NONCOMMERCIAL  IMPORTATIONS 

Subpart  A  heatlnote: 

1    For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

(a)  The  rales  ot  duty  lor  articles  provided  lor  in  this  subpart  shall  be 
assessed  m  iieu  ot  any  other  rates  ol  duty  except  free  rates  ol  duty 
on  such  articles. 

(b)  Any  article  dutiable  under  item  869.05  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  ol  any  internal-revenue  tax  imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of 
importation. 

Articles  not  intended  for  sale  or  other  commercial  use: 

If  accornyanying  a  person  arriving  in  the  United  States  and  valued  in  the 
aggregate  (exclusive  of  duty-free  articles)  not  over  $500 


II  imported  in  the  mails  in  any  package  containing  articles  valued  in  the 
aggregate  (exclusive  ol  duty-free  articles)  not  over  $10  fair  retail  value.  . 

Other  articles  in  any  shipment  (whether  imported  in  the  mails  or  otherwise 
but  not  accompanying  a  person  arriving  In  the  United  States)  containing 
articles  valued  m  the  aggregate  (exclusive  ol  duty-free  articles)  not  over 
$250 


10'';  otfair 
retail  value 


10'';  ot  fair 
retail  value 


$1  pet  package     $1  pet  package 


SUBPART  B. -OTHER  PROVISIONS 


10'','  ol  fair 
retail  value 


10^;  otiait 
retail  value 


(bl  Conforming  Amendment. — The  head- 
note  for  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(Other  than  of  subpart  A  of  part  6)"  after 
"schedule'  the  first  place  it  appears  therein. 
Sec.  203.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  201(a) 
and  202  shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons 
and  articles  arriving  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  10th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
no  amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill 
except  those  offered  by  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Are 
there  any  such  amendments? 

amendment   offered   by    MR.    MILLS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  offer 
an  amendment  that  is  clerical  in  nature, 


to  correct  a  printing  error  in  the  bill  as 
reported. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  On  page 
7.  line  12.  strike  out  "831.31"  and  insert 
"813.31." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  fH.R.  16241)  to  extend  the 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  and  to  reduce  the  personal  exemp- 


tion from  duty  in  the  case  of  returning 
residents,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1123,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER.   The   question   is   on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  279.  nays  102.  not  voting  52. 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  86] 
YEAS— 279 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111, 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blar.ton 
Bosps 

Boland 
Bollini; 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley  ■ 

Broclc 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

CederberK 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
CXIV 


Delatiey 

Delleiiback 

Der.ney 

Derwinski 

DiK.CS 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberi: 

Erie  r.  born 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Eviiis.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felahan 

Findley 

Flno 

Fi-sher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Folev 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 
Griffiths 

Hagan 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Wash 


Hf.rvey 
Hatha'vvay 
Hawkin.s 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herloi;'-; 
Ho:  i  fie  Id 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Huneate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
.Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kirwaii 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
.  Kornegay 
Kupferman 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCulioch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Maill;ard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 


Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monauan 

Monttiomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Murphy,  111. 

Natrher 

Nedzi 

Nelseii 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

I'hilbln 

Pirkle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Podell 

Potf 

Price.  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

.'^shbrook 
Barlii'-; 
BeviU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Brot7man 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cowger 
Cunnlniiham 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Goodllng 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrison 

Harsha 


Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rod!  no 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY 

Rosenthal 

Rostcnkowski 

Rotish 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheiier 

Schneobcli 

Srott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

S'.kes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

NAYS— 102 

Hays 

Hechler,  W,  Va. 

HeLstoskl 

Hicks 

Hoiton 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa 

Kaslenmcier 

Kiiiu,  NY'. 

KuvkPiidall 

Kvi 

Lougett 

Lukens 

MrC'iory 

McCIcskey 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
M.icGrP'JOr 
Mathias,  Md. 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minish 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Nichols 
OHara,  111. 
Pell\ 
Prttls 
Pollock 
Pool 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brovhlll,  Va. 
Cah'ill 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Conyers 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Eckhardt 


Steed 

Steiger,  Wl.=. 

Stephens 

Stnuton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tulcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

ViLiorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wmglns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

WolH 

Wrmht 

Wvatt 

Yates 

Youn'.; 

Zwach 


QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

K^-ld.  m. 

Reinecke 

Hlegle 

Hoeers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebu.sh 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Savior 

.Sciierle 

.Sfhwplker 

.Schwensel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Statigers 

Stemer,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Tcaiiue,  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Vail  Deerlm 

Walker 

W.itkms 

Watson 

Whaleii 

Whalley 

Wil.son,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H, 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wvman 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Edwards,  Calif. 

EbCh 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Giirney 
Halleck 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Holland 
Hunt 
Jones.  Mo 
King,  Calif. 
Long,  La. 
Mat  su  nag  a 
Murphy,  NY'. 
Patman 
Pepper 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlU of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 

of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  'Wlnn. 

Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr.  CeUer. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr    Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr   William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New 

York. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr    Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.   Thompson    of   New    Jersey    with   Mr. 

Dowdy. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to    nay." 

Mr.  EVINS  ol  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from    nay"  to  'yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     ^^^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  ihat  all  Member.'^  may  have 
5  legi.slativo  days  in  which  to  revi.se  and 
extend  their  i-cmarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


Poage 

Purcell 

Quie 

Reid.  NY'. 

Resnlck 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sisk 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Wlnn 

Zablocki 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 
Mr   Gurney  for.  with  Mr.  CahlU  against. 
Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Hunt  against. 

Until  furthernotice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Carter. 


AUTHORIZING         APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION  FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1969 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution   1124  and  a.sk   for  its 
immediate  con.sideralion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution.  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1124 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  l>e  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reso:'.e  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR  16324) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  lu-cordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
IS  .-unended.  and  for  other  purposes  Alter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  .^nd  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours  to  be  equallv  divided  and  controlled 
bv  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordere'l  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  '.a  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  FMr.  Yoi'NgI   is  recognized  for  1 

Mr    YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieia  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  AndersonI.  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1124,  makes  in  order  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  16324,  which  is 
the  Atomic  Energy  authorization  bill  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  is  an 
open  rule  and  thus  the  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  its  authorization  bill 
this  year  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
that  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, but  in  addition  to  that  it  has  re- 
duced the  authorization  below  what  was 
actually  expended  the  last  year.  This  is 
particularly  remarkable  In  my  judgment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  this  authorization  is 
reduced  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  in  excess  of  $300  million  addi- 
tional military  requirements  that  have 
been  included  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  this  is  an  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  general  debate  on 
an  act  which  would  authorize  funds  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
ftscal  year  1969. 

Like  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
not  only  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  heard  the  request  or  the  applica- 
tion for  the  rule,  but  also  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  legislative 
committee  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy'. 

Since  I  shall  not  ask  for  time  under 
general  debate  I  would  therefore  re- 
quest the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
say  just  a  word  or  two  about  the  bill 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
gentleman  frorr.  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field],  EUid  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer],  because  they  have  carried  a  great 
share  of  the  load  in  fashioning  this  bill 
and  bringing  it  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  absolutely  in 
everything  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  that  they  and  other 
members  of  the  commtitee  have  worked 
diligently  in  bringing  in  a  bill  that  is 
approximately  10  percent  below  the  re- 
quested authorization  by  the  AEC  de- 
spite the  necessity  of  increasing  the  por- 
tions of  the  bill  that  deal  with  the  mili- 
tary applications  of  atomic  energy,  and 
this  is  almost  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  authorization.  So  this  I  think  shows 
that  they  have  to  cut — and  cut  deeply 
in  some  other  areas  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  AEC. 

I  do  want  to  call  particular  attention 
to  one  item  in  the  bill,  and  that  Is  the 
accelerator  project  at  Weston,  because 
we  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  are  very 
happy  that  our  State  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  this  outstanding  scientific  proj- 
ect in  the  field  of  high  energy  physics. 

The  Commission  had  originally  asked 
for  the  total  authorization,  the  total  re- 
maining authorization,  some  $7,300,000 
having  been  asked  for  and  appropriated 
last  year.  They  were  asking  for  the  re- 


maining authorization  of  $242,667,000. 
The  committee  in  its  wisdom  has  elected 
to  authorize  $25  million  which,  we  are 
informed,  is  the  capability  that  the  Lab- 
oratory has  to  carry  out  construction  and 
other  planning  and  necessary  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  add  that 
merely  to  indicate  that  the  reduced  au- 
thorization, that  is,  reduced  over  the 
original  request  by  the  Commission,  does 
not  indicate  any  lack  of  support  within 
the  Joint  Committee  for  the  accelerator 
project.  It  does  not  indicate  any  diminu- 
tion of  our  reRard  for  the  project  our 
confidence  in  the  people  who  are  leading 
that  project,  people  like  the  very  able 
Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  the  Director  of  the 
Laboratory.  But  it  does  recognize  the 
necessity  for  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating only  those  amounts  that  are  strict- 
ly necessary  and  that  can  efficiently  be 
expended  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  can.  therefore,  without 
resen'ation.  recommend  to  the  House  not 
only  the  granting  of  the  rule  but  there- 
after favorable  action  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  do  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson  1  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  very  fine  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HosMERl  as  well  as  the  staff,  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  today  this  fine  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16324'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energj'  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  16324) .  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  ]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER )  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  is  the  result  of  a  long 
and  earnest  attempt  to  adjust  downward 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — and  approved  In  the 
President's  budget— to  fit  its  budget  and 


Its    authorization    into    the    prevailing 
tight  budget  situation. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  As 
Members  know,  the  leadership  has  asked 
all  affected  committees  of  Congress  to 
act  as  expeditiously  as  possible  this  year 
in  preparing  authorization  and  appro- 
priation legislation  for  early  floor  con- 
sideration. The  Joint  Committee  has 
made  every  effort  to  comply  with  that 
request.  The  committee's  authorization 
hearings  began  in  public  session  on  Jan- 
uai-y  30,  1968,  the  day  following  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  budget  and 
the  receipt  of  the  draft  of  the  bill  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  that  is, 
their  bill. 

Incidentally,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
is  a  clean  bill.  We  considered  their  bill, 
but  we  made  so  many  reductions  in  the 
bill  that  we  decided  a  clean  bill  would 
be  easier  to  understand. 

During  the  4  weeks  that  followed  of 
public  and  executive  hearings,  military 
and  civilian  witnesses  appeared.  As  a 
result  of  this  expeditious,  but  neverthe- 
less intensive,  review,  this  year's  AEC 
authorization  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee  a  month  or  more  ahead  of  the 
normal  schedule. 

Despite  the  speed  with  which  the  com- 
mittee acted,  I  can  assure  the  Members 
the  AEC's  request  for  authorization  of 
appropriations  has  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  committee  examination. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  recently 
asked  Congress  to  work  its  will  in  con- 
trolling expenditures,  and  this  we  have 
done.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  we 
approached  this  year's  budget  process 
with  a  very  real  sense  of  urgency.  The 
Nation's  critical  budget  situation  com- 
pelled us  to  take  an  unusually  hard  look 
at  the  Commission's  request.  I  sincerely 
believe  the  Commission  authorization  re- 
quest presented  this  January  was  a  fairly 
austere  one,  particularly  in  the  non- 
military  areas — and  I  am  convinced  that, 
after  significant  reductions  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  recommended  authorization 
in  the  bill  before  the  House  is  indeed  an 
austere  one. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  AEC  in  a  total  amount  of  $2,618,- 
301,000  for  operating  expenses  and  plant 
and  capital  equipment  for  flscal  year 
1969,  including  certain  changes  in  prior 
years'  authorizations.  This  amoimt  is 
about  S293  million  less — and  I  want 
^ery  Member  present  to  hear  this — this 
bill  is  about  $293  million  less  than  the 
AEC's  Budget  Bureau-approved  author- 
ization request  to  Congress.  The  amount 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved 
has  been  cut  by  S293  million.  It  is  more 
than  $15  million  less  than  the  AEC's 
fiscal  year  1968  authorization. 

As  a  result  of  these  reductions,  the 
AEC's  authorization  request  has  absorbed 
more  than  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
reduction.  The  following  is  remarkable. 
The  reductions  in  the  nonmilitary  cate- 
gories of  the  AEC's  budget  average  about 
23  percent.  In  other  words,  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  nonmilitary  section  of  the 
budget  has  been  cut.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  statement. 

As  a  result  of  this  cutback,  the  com- 
mittee is  able  to  report  out  a  bill  that  Is 
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less  than  the  flscal  year  1968  authoriza- 
tion, despite  an  increase  of  more  than 
$300  million  in  the  weapons  program.  I 
want  Members  to  listen  to  this:  The  mili- 
tary part  of   this  budget,   which  com- 
prises more  than  half  of  it.  was  increased 
S300    million.    That    brought    the    total 
budget  up  to  $2.9  billion.  So,  to  get  down 
to  last  year's  $2.6  billion  authorization, 
we  had  to  absorb  the  $300  million  mili- 
tary   expenditures.    The   only    place    to 
absorb  that  was  in  the  nonmilitary  areas^ 
We  cut  out  a  lot  of  good  projects,  a  lot 
of  good  research  and  development,  a  lot 
of   ongoing    things,    and   we   put   some 
things  on  the  shelf  for  future  considera- 
tion. But  we  did  get  down  below  last 
year's  authorization  for  appropriations. 
This  significant  increase  in  weapons  ex- 
penditures stems  in  largest  part  from  the 
executive  decision  of  September  18,  1967, 
to   deploy   an   antiballistic-mlsslle   sys- 
tem—ABM—and   an    intensification   of 
AEC  effort  on  the  Poseidon  submarine- 
launched  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile svstem  warhead.  Expressed  in  an- 
other fashion,  the  Joint  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations provide  for  decreases  m 
nonmilitary  programs  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  absorb  completely  the  increases 
necessitated  in  the  interest  of  national 

defense.  _,  ^       .,  ^^ 

In  general,  the  recommended  author- 
ization includes  three  broad  categories. 
Tlie  first  relates  primarily  to  the  militar>' 
applications  of  atomic  energy,  and  in- 
cludes the  nuclear  weapons,  naval  pro- 
pulsion, raw  materials,  security  Invest  - 
gallons,  and  special  nuclear  materials 
programs.  Approximately  67  Percent  or 
two-thirds,  of  the  recommended  budget 
is  attributable  to  these  programs. 

A  second  broad  category  of  the  budget, 
physical  research,  comprises  nearly  13 
percent  of  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tion. The  AEC's  physical  research  pro- 
gram is  but  a  portion  of  our  Nation  s 
overall  research  effort.  It  covers  a  wide 
field  of  research,  ranging  from  physics 
and  chemistry  to  metallurgy  and  mate- 
rials to  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion. 
The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  rec- 
ommended budget  may  be  classified  un- 
der the  general  heading  of  civilian  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy. 

Section  101 1 a)  of  H.R.  16324  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2,174,550  - 
000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  AEC. 
On  page  3  of  the  report  before  you,  you 
will  find  a  breakdown  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommended  authorization  for 
the  AECs  major  programs  and  subpro- 
grams. A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
each  committee  action  will  be  found  in 
the  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Com- 
mittee Comments"  beginning  at  page  7. 
If  any  Members  have  questions  about 
any  specific  committee  action,  either  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  or  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
them. 

The  full  amounts  requested  by  the 
AEC  in  the  military  applications  area 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee.  In 
fact  in  one  such  area— naval  propulsion 
reactors— the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $8.5  million  to 
permit  work  to  proceed  on  the  design 
and  development  of  a  new  and  Improved 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  attack  sub- 
marines. 


The  committee  considers  this  matter 
to  be  of  utmost  importance,  since  testi- 
mony taken  in  executive  session  indicates 
that  the  Nation's  superiority  in  this  vital 
field  of  nuclear  submarines  is  being 
threatened  at  this  time.  We  cannot  go 
into  great  detail  on  this,  because  of  the 
classified  nature  of  it.  but  Uke  the  word 
of  the  18  members  of  this  committee  that 
what  I  have  just  said  is  important  and 
that  wc  aie  meeting  the  problem  in  a 
wav  which  every  Member  of  this  Hoase 
wolild  want  us  to  meet  it.  if  he  wanted 
to  see  or  had  available  to  him  the  classi- 
fied information  which  cau.ses  us  to  make 
this    relatively    .-mall    increase    of    $8.j 

million.  ,    .  .,,  ,.  „ 

Mr   SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  at  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
that  this  is  one  place  I  believe  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  taken  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward.  I  want  t^  personally 
commend  the  chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  for  this  action. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

With  respect  to  programs  that  invoive 
civilian  applications  of  atomic  eneigy, 
The  committee  has  cut  the  AEC's  request 
for  operating  funds  substantially^  This 
category  of  the  budget  includes  such  pro- 
grams as  reactor  development,  which  in- 
volves development  of  nuclear  reactois 
to  meet  a  wide  range  of  requirements 
including  those  in  spa<;e  and  those  or 
meeting  the  Nation's  long-term  needs  for 
central  station  power. 

It  also  includes  the  Plowshare  prog  am^ 
We  have  had  some  ver>-  important  tests 
recently  in  Nevada  which  indicate  to  us 
tTe  "easibinty  of  building  a  n^  cana^ 
with  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  when 
the  appropriate  time  comes. 

we  had  a  series  of  tests  in  Nevada  and 
with  remarkable  results.  I  do  not  mean 
bv  that  that  we  are  now  ready  to  dig 
the  canal.  I  do  not  want  you  to  thi  k 
that  But  we  have  made  some  of  the 
balic  tests  which  ,X)int  to  the  Possibility 
of  doing  this  under  certam  conditions 
a  a  cTs?  much  less  than  it  could  be  done 
with   conventional    earthmovmg   equip- 

^ui.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  assume  it  is  impossible 
because  of  security  for  you  fully  to  de- 
S  the  test^.  but  were  those  tests  of 
the  kind  that  would  demonstrate  com- 
Dletely  the  practicality  of  digging  a  ca- 
nal in  this  manner?  How  can  you  have 
underground  explosions  that  open  the 
earth's  surface  without  radiating  radio- 
active material? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  theory  involved. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  that  you 
place  an  atomic  device  below_  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  explode  it.  This 
creates  a  great  chamber  and  the  earth 
falls  into  that  chamber.  We  did  this  in 
a  series  of  tests.  It  looks  just  as  though 
you  had  gone  in  and  done  an  excavation 
job  which  would  have  taken  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  months,  possibly,  of 
work  with  earthmoving  machinery. 


Mr  GROSS.  Then,  it  is  possible  so  to 
control  it  that  Uiere  is  no  fallout.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  test  was  along 
the  line  of  finding  out  if  we  could  do  that. 
Under  the  treaty  we  have  we  cannot  al- 
low evin  a  harmless  amount  of  material 
to  go  acro.^s  an  international  boundary.  I 
will  sftv  this  to  the  gentleman:  The  test 
was  succe-ssful  under  the  soil  co.iditions 
and  under  the  location  conditions  of  the 
lest  However.  1  would  not  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  every  one  of  the  problems  has 
been  ^^lve.i  because  different  soil  condi- 
tions might  react  diffenntly.  We  have  to 
have  additional  tests.  Al.so.  we  have  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  thai  if  we  are  hold- 
ing   these   ttsUs   in   a   different   kind   ol 
earth,  we  mieht  get  a  different   result. 
Theitfore  we  are  goinc  to  need  to  make 
some  additional  tests.  We  need  to  make 
some  improvements  on  the  nuclear  de- 
vice, also,  because  these  are  relatively 
primitive  devices  compared  to  what  we 
think  we  will  need.  We  will  get  a  much 
better  controlled  device,  a  more  sophisti- 
cated device,  we  believe,  with  a  few  more 
le^^t'^  I  will  sav  it  offers  great  promise. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's .statement.  I  ask  this  question:  It 
is  prohibited  under  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  from  exploding  a  device  that 
would  send  out  a  measurable  amount  of 
radioactive  material  into  the  atmosphere 
of  another  country? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Actually  our  prohi- 
bition stems  back  to  the  lact  that  we 
did  stop  all  testing  in  the  atmo.<;phere, 
in  outer  space,  and  underwater.  We  are 
■^till  allowed  to  detonate  these  devices 
underground,  but  we  are  under  obhga- 
tions  as  are  the  other  nations  signa- 
tory to  the  treaty.  This  was  done  on 
the  ba.'iis  of  the  contamination  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  which  ^jiadually 
';eemed  to  be  getting  to  tlie  point  where 
it  miKht  in  the  future  become  dangerous 
because  of  the  cumulative  amount  of 
contamination.  ,    r.  .  .^      n 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  expected  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  dig  a  canal  in  such  fashion 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  get  an 
exception  from  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  We  cannot  say  we 
can  do  that  at  this  time  with  the  kind  of 
devices  we  have  at  this  time.  That  is  the 
tvpe  of  information  we  are  attempting  to 
develop     through     these     experimental 

t6StS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
vield  mvself  5  additional  minutes. 

Other  civilian  uses  are  tlie  isotopes 
development  program,  which  involves 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  radioisotopes 
for  combating  environmental  pollution, 
the  radiation  preservation  of  foods,  the 
development  of  an  implantable  Isotope 
heat  engine  for  powering  a  heart  pump. 
and  for  many  other  purposes. 

We  have  a  program  going  on  using 
radiation  for  the  preservation  of  food. 
and  we  have  made  some  great  progress 
in  that.  It  may  mean  that  the  time  wUl 
come  when  perishable  articles  can  be 
shipped  in  proper  containers  without  re- 
frigeration. We  are  already  doing  ttm  m 
the  field  of  bacon,  and  certain  other 
foods,  and  this  has  been  approved  by  tne 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  being 
not  harmful  to  the  individuals  who  use 
them. 

We  have  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
munity support  in  Oak  Ridge  and  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex., 
where  we  have  community  services  re- 
lated to  our  laboratories.  ^ 

Authorization  of  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $604  million  was  requested 
by  the  Commission  for  operating  costs 
for  these  programs.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  recommended  authorization  of  $588,- 
396,000  of  this  amount.  Approximately 
$348  million  of  this  amount  is  for  the 
reactor  development  program.  Only  a 
portion  of  this,  less  than  half,  is  for  the 
civilian  power  reactor  development. 
Emphasis  in  this  program  continues  to 
be  on  the  development  of  the  breeder 
reactors. 

As  you  know,  the  breeder  reactor  is  the 
one  which  holds  the  promise  of  providing 
this  Nation  and  the  world  with  virtually 
a  limitless  supply  of  energy.  If  our  long- 
term  energy  needs  are  to  be  provided,  it 
Is  absolutely  essential  that  breeder  re- 
actors be  {leveloped. 

I  want  to  say  right  now  this  will  not 
displace  coal,  oil,  or  gas.  We  are  going 
to  need  all  of  the  energy  that  this  Na- 
tion can  obtain.  We  must,  therefore,  de- 
velop new  sources  of  energy  supply.  The 
population  of  this  country  is  supposed 
to  go  up  from  200  million  to  376  mil- 
lion in  the  next  32  years,  that  is,  by  the 
year  2000.  And  when  you  consider  al- 
most a  doubling  of  our  population  and 
the  amount  of  energy  that  we  will  need, 
the  amount  of  food  that  we  will  need,  the 
amount  of  water  that  we  will  need,  it 
staggers  the  imagination.  Certainly  we 
carinot  overlook  this  tremendously  prom- 
ising source  of  clean  energy. 

Another  segment  of  these  oi>eratins 
expenses  will  be  devoted  to  the  phy.sical 
research  program.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  cost  under  this  headins  is  for  the 
high-energy  physics  research  program, 
for  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is,  in  effect,  the  executive  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Federal  establish- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  this  national 
program. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
here  taking  on  the  burden  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  for  this  effort,  which  strict- 
ly speaking  is  not  an  atomic  energy  ap- 
plication, but  which  IS  an  extensive  part 
of  our  civilian  nuclear  research  program. 
However,  it  is  vitally  important  to  eveiT 
scientist  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world,  because  this  is  exploration  into 
as  vet  unknown  areas  related  to  the  com- 
position of  matter.  This  is  comparable  to 
what  was  done  before  we  learned  to  split 
the  atom  and  make  the  tremendous 
strides  in  industrial  and  other  pertinent 
applications  that  we  are  making  now. 
SECTION  .^N.^LysIs 
Section  101 'b>  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $74,011,000  for 
new  construction  projects,  and  S175.040.- 
000  for  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction.  The  recommended  new 
construction  projects  are  listed  in  the 
bill  before  you.  On  page  48  of  the  report 
you  will  find  a  list  of  all  the  new  con- 
struction projects  requested  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  committee's  action  on 
^       each,  together  with  the  committees  com- 


ments on  the  more  significant  items  in- 
volved. Again,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond 
to  any  specific  questions  on  the  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment "  budget  you  may 
have. 

Sections  102.  103.  104.  and  105  of  the 
bill  are  virtually  identical  to  sections  in- 
corporated in  previous  authorization  bills 
and  relate  to  such  matters  as  cost  limita- 
tions on  the  initiation  of  construction 
projects.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  these 
sections  in  greater  detail  if  you  so  desire. 
Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend 
previous  AEC  Authorization  Acts  to  in- 
crease three  project  authorizations.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  of  these  is  the 
recommended  amendment  to  Public  Law 
90-56,  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1968  authori- 
zation legislation,  to  increase  the  amount 
previously  authorized  for  project  68-2-a, 
new  weapons  production  capabilities, 
various  locations,  from  $100.5  million  to 
$285  million.  The  increase  in  project  au- 
thorization relates  primarily  to  warhead 
production  for  the  ABM  system.  The 
eight  States  in  which  construction  work 
under  this  authorization  will  take  place 
are  listed  on  page  52  of  the  report. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  rescind 
authorization  for  a  project  which  the 
committee  believes  to  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  ol  current  national  pri- 
orities, except  for  funds  heretofore  obli- 
gated and  such  additional  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  close  out  the  project.  I 
believe  the  committee's  action  on  this 
particular  matter  is  highly  illustrative  of 
the  economy  mood  which  prevailed  on 
the  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman.  By 
our  recommended  action  in  rescinding 
authorization  for  a  project  approved  by 
Congress  m  fi.scal  1965.  savings  of  not 
less  than  S18.000.000  will  be  achieved. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission's  fiscal  1969 
budi^et  has  been  reduced  by  this  amount. 
These  savings  are  exclusive  of  additional 
costs  for  as.sociated  research  and  devel- 
opment and  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  incurred  in  connection 
with  this  project.  This  estimate  of  sav- 
ings also  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  actual  cost  of  the  project  has  risen 
by  an  estimated  $10,000,000. 

Tliat  concludes  my  presentation  of  the 
highlights  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
closing  let  me  say  that  I  firmly  believe 
thi.s  is  a  prudent  authorization,  one 
which  anticipates  more  output  per  dollar 
than  probably  any  AEC  authorization 
bill  that  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Joint  Committee  in  recent  years.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  H.R.  16324  was  re- 
ported by  the  Joint  Committee  without 
any  dissent  among  the  house  members 
of  the  committee.  I  therefore  urge  its 
enactment  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  noticed  under  the  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program,  the  AEC 
request  on  page  22.  there  is,  of  course,  the 
laboratory  at  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  project, 
and  then,  second,  the  Bolsa  Island  nu- 
clear power  and  desalting  plant. 

We  have  previously  discussed  on  this 
floor,  and  had  much  to  say  about  the 


Bolsa  Island  desalting  project.  I  know 
the  background. 

We  also  understand  that  in  a  bill  that 
is  to  come  before  us  this  same  p.m., 
S.  2912,  there  is  a  request  authorizing 
appropriations  in  just  half  of  the  amount 
($3  million),  for  the  Bolsa  Island  de- 
salting project. 

Would  the  gentleman  comraent  on 
that?  Are  we  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse?— that  is,  authorizing  prior  to  ap- 
propriations— or  is  it  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment? Should  this  not  be  authorized  be- 
fore we  appropriate  for  it  in  equal 
amounts? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  that  the 
desalting  process  is  being  paid  for  in 
largest  part  by  private  industry.  I  would 
say  around  $600  million  is  being  put  into 
this  project  by  private  industiw  or  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
part  of  this  is  very  small.  It  is  about  $15 
million.  There  is  more  involved  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  par- 
ticipating through  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  there  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Bolsa 
Island  project. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  participating 
through  both  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  AEC.  But  that  was  authorized 
last  year  and  in  1966.  The  contractual 
provisions  between  the  Government  and 
the  parties,  on  the  Bolsa  project,  provide 
that  the  Government  puts  in  no  more 
money,  even  though  the  costs  have  es- 
calated. The  ceiling  amoimt  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  AEC 
can  put  in  is  specifically  limited  by  law. 
Thus,  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are 
fully  protected. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Our  original  AEC 
authorization  was  in  1966  and  the  In- 
terior Department  authorization  was 
last  year,  I  will  say,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is  correct. 
This  is  an  explanation  of  the  status  of 
the  project  at  this  time.  The  contract 
has  been  signed.  They  are  working  out 
some  of  the  managerial  details.  The  free 
enterprise  people  that  are  involved  have 
been  experiencing  remarkably  high  es- 
calation in  costs  due  to  increasing  labor 
and  material  costs  and  yet  they  are  ap- 
.parently  still  indicating  an  intention  to 
go  through  with  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  that  there 
are  some  geologic  defects  also  being  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  that  is  not  what 
is  holding  it  up.  It  is  the  management  de- 
tails which  are  holding  us  up — not  that. 
The  results  of  the  earth  borings  have 
proved  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  It  is 
believed  by  the  experts  that  any  geologi- 
cal considerations  involved  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  design  of  the  plant. 
Mr.  HALL.  At  least  the  gentleman  can 
assure  us  that  there  is  no  duplication  or 
overlapping  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  AEC.  and  private  in- 
dustry? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  not. 
Mr.    HALL.    And    we    have    already 
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funded  it  and  there  will  be  no  additional 
taxpayers'  money  used  in  this? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  according  to 
the  contract— there  is  no  further  obliga- 
tion. ,  ., 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  IMr.  SaylorI. 
'  Mr.   GUDE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless 
of  the  technical  and  scientific  nature  of 
the  operations  of  an  organization  such 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  we 
still  must  have  day-to-day  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government.  Although  all 
Government  agencies  are  being  asked  to 
cut  all  wasteful  spending  and  operate  at 
peak  efficiency  during  this  time  of  fl.scal 
crisis  in  our  country,  the  AEC.  in  refer- 
ence to  their  main  lieadquarters.  appears 
U/  be  completely  oblivious  to  their  own 
lacks  in  this  area. 

Si^ecificallv.   I   am   referring   to    the 
lease  operation  by  AEC  in  Bethesda.  Md.. 
in  my   own   Eishth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  AEC  is  leasing  .space  in  Be- 
the.sda  and  having  additional  lease  space 
constructed,  although  they  have  ample 
land.  purcha.sed  with  taxpayers'  money, 
to  expand  their  headquarters  at   Ger- 
mantown.  Not  only  have  they  created 
problems  in  dollar  t^conomy  by  operating 
in  several  different  locations,  with  re- 
sultant    duplication     of     maintenance, 
L'uard.  and  equipment  costs;  but  the  loss 
in  efficiency,  as  personnel  have  to  move 
between  several  locations  for  meetings 
and  conferences,  is  tremendous.  It  has 
been  stated  tav  AEC  officials  themselves, 
that  consolidation  of  the  AEC  offices  in 
one  location  would  produce  a  minimum 
identifiable  savings  amotmtint  to  $300,- 
000    annually.    This    would    be    accom- 
plished   by    the    elimination    of    extra 
guards,  telephonic  communications,  and 
other  administrative  services.  Based  also 
on  information  supplied  by  Commission 
officials,  leasing  costs  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $200,000  more   than  constructing 
additional  facilities  at  Germantown. 

Of  further  and  extremely  vital  con- 
cern to  us  is  the  problem  of  lack  of  se- 
curity due  to  necessary  transmittal  of 
materials  and  papers  among  the  several 
locations.  The  movement  of  highly  sen- 
sitive documents  between  buildings  in- 
\ites  security  irregularities  and  risks,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  prescribed  pro- 
cedures may  be  followed.  This  security 
problem  does  nothing  but  aggravate  all 
the  usual  disadvantages  found  in  phys- 
ically separated  office  quarters. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  feel  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  expen- 
sive decentralizing  activities  from  its 
permanent  headquarters  home  in  Ger- 
mantown. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  have  a  person  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energj-  being  asked  to  speak 


first  in  behalf  of  those  on  the  minority 
side.  .- 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to- 
dav  of  all  days  they  need  have  no  fear. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  good  many  years 
I  want  to  say  some  kind  things  about 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
While  I  notified  several  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  I  expected  to  .say 
some  nice  things,  one  of  them  looked 
at  me  and  said.  •Always  beware  of 
Greeks  bearing  gifts.'  1  just  want  to  say 
to  mv  friend  that,  as  near  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  there  is  no  Greek  blood 
in  me  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  project  in  the 
gentleman's  district  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
anv  chance:  or  a  pro.'?pect  of  one. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  I  would  just  like  to 
sav  to  my  colleague  there  is  absolutely 
no  project  in  my  district  nor  a  prospect 
of  one  that  has  changed  my  viewpoint. 
The  rea.son  I  rise  to  .say  some  nice  things 
about  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Encr^y  is  becau.se.  v.hile  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  completely  evaluate 
their  entire  report.  I  am  intriwutd  by  cer- 
tain of  the  thiirjs  which  apijear  in  this 
report.  Specifically  it  verifies  what  ome 
of  us  have  been  trying  to  sav  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atf>m;c  Enemy  for  quite 
some  period  of  time. 

If  you  will  turn  to  paces  17  and  18  of 
the  report,  you  will  note  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  EnergN'  says  that 
the  utility  industry  has  committed  large 
lx)rtions  of  our  future  ix)wer  need.s  to 
atomic  plants.  But  then  they  go  on  to 
say— "which  involves  many  new  and 
major  technological  developments.  " 

I  commend  the  Joint  Committee  for 
warning  the  utility  industry  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  these  i^lants  as  must  be  an- 
ticipated with  any  new  technology. 

I  also  notice  on  images  19  and  20  of  the 
report  that  the  .Joint  Committee  ex- 
presses concern  involving  the  fast  breeder 
reactors,  stating: 

Not  all  the  facts  are  yet  In  concerning 
phvsics  data  and  materials  performance  data 
which  can  vitallv  affect  the  critical  ijerforrn- 
ance  parameters"  of  the  last  breeder  reactors. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  this  because 
just  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  leading 
utilities  of  this  country  published  in  the 
newspapers  back  in  Pennsylvania  that 
next  year  they  were  going  to  build  a 
brand  new  utility  plant  or  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  brand  new  plant  with  a 
fa.st  breeder  reactor.  If  the  people  who 
are  advising  that  utility  will  just  pay  at- 
tention to  this  report,  they  will  suddenly 
realize  it  is  not  going  to  be  next  year  but 
maybe  a  good  many  years  further  down 
the  road  before  anybody  is  ready  to  start 
to  put  to  practical  use  a  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

I  beUeve  the  Joint  Committee  deserves 
commendation  for  the  indications  in  this 
report  that  the  committee  has  at  long 
last  begun  to  look  at  the  overall  energy 
needs  for  the  Nation  in  their  entirety, 
rather  than  confining  itself  to  the  one- 
sided dedication  to  the  position  of  atomic 
power.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 


the  Joint  Committee  does  recognize  in 
its  report  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  stimulated 
"undulv  precipitate"— page  49— action  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  air  pollution,  and 
that  "Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
agencies  may  react  with  an  excess  of 
zeal  to  current  pressures  for  clean  air 
and  irnpo.se  corrective  measures  on  fos- 
sil-fueled plants  that  arc  unreali-stic  or 
prohibitively  expensive  under  tlie  present 
state  of  technology '—page  18. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.  Had  the  gentleman 
read  last  vear's  report- and  I  have  the 
report   here  before  me— he  would   find 
that  this  committee  has  proceeded  cau- 
tiously and  has  recommended  caution  at 
every  phase,  taecau.se  we  feel  that  that  is 
our  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
I  read  from  la.st  year's  report: 
Thi^  ralliiT  Mrlkiuir  inrrea<^e  in  nrder.'  for 
nu.-U-ar   i-.-ntral    station   izcneratlng   rapacity 
has  had  a   major  anfl  sudden  Impact  on  all 
a'ipects  ..'f  i)<-.\vrr  plant  technolocry.  including 
(|ppl£?n    tabrlcation.   con.'^tniction.   and   oper- 
ation   Prohlems  are  .tlreadv  materiali^lnEr  in 
tlip   form   of   delavs   in    comr  iPtlon    of   some 
nuclear  power   plants.  The   rnntinned   rapid 
jiace  of  iinclear   power  plant   proctirements. 
rounled    witv>    the    extrapolation    to    innrh 
!  ^rccr-'^ized  plants,  ca-i.-^es  xhf  .ommlttee  to 
rr-pmphasl?e  to  the   indnstrv  the  comment 
mcluOd    in   la.'^t    year'."   report    on   the   AEC 
.•\nthorl/al  ion  Bill 


That  was  2  years  back.  We  to  ahead 
and  .say : 

Wliile  the  lorecoinfr  cx.-.mples  arf  primar- 
i!v  concerned  with  fxpcrlmental  iacilities. 
The  prol-ilems  Ijeine  experienced  in  n-.any 
cases  involve  components  and  systems  quite 
similar  to  those  required  in  commercial  re- 
actor.s  These  rievelopment.=  indicate  a  critical 
need  lor  improvenjent  at  all  stages  in  reactor 
liesi^n  and  construction  if  lugh  quality  is  to 
be  a.ssurcd. 

We  have  not  looked  at  .lu.st  one  side 
of  it.  We  have  looked  at  it  coldbloodedly. 
Everywltere  we  have  iound  a  reason  for 
criti'cizine.  we  iiavc  criticized,  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  to  do  this,  because  this 
is  a  new  developing  industi-y  and  a  new 
developing  .science.  Our  concern  is  that  it 
be  done  in  an  orderly  way.  We  liave  never 
painted  the  bright  picture.  We  have 
painted  it  the  other  way.  We  have  bent 
over  backward,  in  other  words,  to  be 
con.servative  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  have  read  la.st  year's  re- 
port, but  it  does  not  .set  forth  anything 
like  the  warnings  in  the  report  before 
us  today. 

I  also  commend  the  committee,  be- 
cause while  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  in  detail  the  entire  report — I  just 
got  it  this  morning— I  notice  on  page  49 
that  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
is  going  to  retain  at  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laborator\-  in  Illinois  the  coal- 
fired  facilities  that  are  there— and  that, 
of  course,  to  a  man  who  comes  from  a 
coal  district,  is  something  that  makes  me 
verv  happy.  Then,  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  we  are  also  going  to 
do  the  same  thing.  I  notice  there  is  criti- 
cism—I  think  very  justly— of  some  of  the 
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standards  which  have  been  set  up  by  cer- 
tain of  the  other  Federal  agencies.  I  read 
from  a  portion  of  the  report: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  AEC  posi- 
tion Is  reasonable,  and  raises  a  significant 
Question  concerning  the  propriety  of  using 
the  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas-  as  a  basis  for  establishing  applicabil- 
ity of  the  antl-poUutlon  regulations.  The 
committee  therefore  recommends  (1)  that 
the  proposed  project  for  replacement  of  tne 
heating  plant  at  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory not  be  authorized,  and  (3)  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  executive  to  reevaluate 
the  propriety  of  using  "Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas"  In  connection  with 
antl-poUutlon  activities. 

These  are  statements  which  appear  in 
this  report.  ,    _ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. _^  ,  T 
Mr  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  the  gentleman's  recommenda- 
tion is  that  in  one  instance,  one  of  these 
plants  Is  70  miles  away  from  a  metro- 
politan district,  and  the  other  plant  is 
30  miles  away.  Therefore,  we  question  the 
applicability  of  statistics  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
when  these  plants  are  that  far  away. 

Also,  we  are  fully  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  these  plants  were  good  plants  and 
were  furnishing  electricity  at  normal 
cost,  and  steam  heat  in  one  Instance,  and 
we  felt  with  the  stringency  in  the  budget, 
this  was  an  unwarranted  recommenda- 
tion and  therefore  we  did  excise  this 
amount.  It  was  about  a  $1.3  mUhon 
saving. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  savings— both  money  and  coal- 
fired  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  incorporate  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  portion  of 
the  report  bv  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  to  the  committee's 
recommendations : 

Committee  Comments 
introduction 
Pursuant  to  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  authorization  for  all 
appropriations  to  the  AEC,  Including  both 
construction  and  operating  funds,  for  fiscal 

year  1969.  ,  „ 

The  committee's  recommendations  fol'.ow: 

1.    WE.\P<.iNS 

A.  AEC   request 

The  AEC  requested  $840,790,000  In  weapons 
program  operating  funds  tor  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  $118,340,000 
above  the  fiscal  vear  1968  level.  Of  the  amount 
reciuested,  »270."690,000  Is  for  production  and 
surveillance  of  nuclear  weapons.  $250,000,000 
is  for  research  and  development  o:i  nuclear 
weapons:  $314,600,000  Is  for  testing  of  atomic 
weapons;  and  35.500.000  Is  for  special  test  de- 
tection activities. 

The  new  obllgatlonal  authority  requested 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  frr  fiscal 
year  1969  Is  $294,670,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  approximately  $114  million  over  the  fiscal 
vear  1968  request.  Of  the  amount  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  $215,400,000  is  tor  con- 
struction projects  and  $79,270,000  is  for 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. 

The  Increase  In  weapons  program  operat- 
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ing  costs  for  fiscal  year  1969  relates  primarily 
to  Intensified  AEC  effort  on  both  the  ABM 

(antibaUistic  missile)  system  and  the  Posei- 
don program  The  significant  Increase  In 
fiscal  year  1969  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment obligations  items  in  predominant  part 
from  the  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 
B  Committee  action 
The  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
Congress  authorlz*  the  full  amounts 
requested  for  the  nuclear  weapons  program — 
$840,790,000  for  operating  funds  and  $294.- 
670,000  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  obli- 
gations. The  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of 
Soviet  strategic  missiles  and  the  Red  Chinese 
development  of  thermonuclear  weapons  have 
made  it  particularly  Important  that  our  stra- 
tegic posture  be  upgraded.  In  this  connection 
the  Joint  Committee  welcomed  and  vigor- 
ously supports  the  executive  branch  decision 
of  September  18.  1967.  to  proceed  with  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system.  Due  to  the  na- 
tional importance  of  such  a  system  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  Involved,  the  committee 
has  arranged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  audlUng  arm 
of  the  Congress,  in  maintaining  a  continuing 
surveillance  of  the  acUons  being  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ABM  development  and 
deployment  program. 

It  IS  the  committee's  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission, within  the  funding  levels  called  for 
In  its  budget  submission  and  without  de- 
tracting from  Its  priority  objectives,  will  be 
able  to  conduct  R&D  on  warheads  for  some 
of  the  more  novel  weapons  systems  concepts 
deserving  of  further  study. 

It  will  be  rec.illtKl  that  when  the  Limited 
Nucle.ir  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  before  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion more  than  4  years  .igo  four  safeguards 
were  spelled  out  as  being  necessary  if  the 
treaty  were  not  to  operate  against  this  coun- 
try's n.itionai  security  interests.'  These  safe- 
i-u  irds  were  designed  among  other  things  to 
msure  mat  our  Defense  Establishment  would 
be  ready  to  resume  atmospheric  testing  In  a 
timely  fashion  should  It  be  deemed  essential 
tj  our  national  security  or  should  the  trea- 
ty be  abrogated  by  others.  Formal  assvirance 
of  their  implementation  w.iS  secured  from 
the  then  incumbent  President  and,  later, 
from  his  successor 

The  committee  has  maintained  close  and 
continuing  surveillance  of  this  program.  As 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  approaches,  the  committee  can  report 
that  the  program  In  this  regard  has  been 
satisfactory.  Significant  advances  in  U.S. 
weapons  technology  have  occurred  despite 
the  Increased  complexities  associated  with 
conducting  weapons  development  activities 
underground.  The  three  AEC  weapons  lab- 
oratories—Los    Alamos,   Lawrence   Radiation 


'  (0  1  The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  ag- 
gressive, and  continuing  underground  nu- 
clear test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  improve  our  weapons  in  all 
areas  of  significance  *o  our  military  posture. 
for  the  future. 

lb)  The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  in  theo- 
retical .ind  explcratory  nuclear  technology 
which  will  attract,  retain,  and  insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources  to  these  programs  on  which 
continued  progress  in  nuclear  technology 
depends. 

(CI  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  Institute  promptly  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  atmosphere  should  they  be 
deemed  essential  zo  our  national  security 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  d  )  The  improvements  of  oiu:  capability 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  moni- 
tor the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
Sino-Soviet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities  and 
achievements. 


Laboratory  at  Llvermore.  Calif.,  and  Sandla— 
continue  to  be  viable,  progressive  Institu- 
tions with  highly  capable  technical  person- 
nel The  AEC.  In  collaboration  with  these 
laboratories,  has  developed  a  good  capability 
to  support  a  wide  range  of  full-scale  under- 
ground experiments.  An  Intensive  program 
to  improve  our  capability  to  detect  treaty 
violations  and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
foreign  nuclear  activity  Is  continuing.  The 
executive  branch,  acting  through  the  AEC 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  to  date 
satisfactorily  carried  out  the  Presidential  as- 
surances, and  is  to  be  commended  for  our 
present  readiness  posture.  Congress,  mean- 
while, has  been  unstinting  In  underwriting 
the  added  costs  brought  on  by  the  treaty. 
Indeed,  on  two  recent  occasions  moneys  were 
added  to  the  executive  budget  to  insure  that 
sufBclent  funds  were  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. On  Its  part,  the  Joint  Committee  will 
continue  Its  close  supervision  of  the  program 
to  see  that  the  passage  of  time  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  lessening  of  the  vigor  with 
which  the  four  safeguards  are  pursued. 

II.    RAW    MATEBIALS 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  requested  $112,470,000  In  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  raw  materials  program  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  a  decrease  of  $15,263,000 
from  estimated  fiscal  year  1968  costs.  Almost 
all  of  these  costs— about  99  percent— are  for 
the  purchase  of  uranium  concentrates  and 
the  operation  of  associated  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities. Under  long-term  contracts  executed 
in  prior  years,  primarily  In  support  of  the 
AEC's  military  programs,  the  Commission 
will  continue  to  procure  uranium  through 
December  31,  1970.  but  at  reduced  levels  and 
(effective  January  1.  1969)  at  reduced  prices. 
Procurement  during  fiscal  year  1969  Is  pro- 
jected at  approximately  8.000  tons  U,0,,  all 
to  be  acquired  from  domestic  sources.  This 
rate,  representing  the  lowest  level  of  pro- 
curement since  fiscal  year  1955.  Is  expected 
to  remain  constant  through  the  remainder  of 
the  procurement  program. 

The  Commission  has  also  requested  au- 
thorization of  $630,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  for  the  raw  materials  program. 
Among  the  larger  items  of  laboratory  and 
electronic  equipment  to  be  procured  and  In- 
stalled with  these  costs  is  a  computer  for  the 
AEC's  Grand  Junction,  Colo,  office,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Commission's  uranium  procure- 
ment and  resource  evaluation  activities. 
B.  Committee  action 
The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  the  entire  amounts  requested  by  the 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1969  raw  ma- 
terials program  costs,  both  operating  and 
plant  and  capital  equipment. 

1.  GeneraZ.— The  pace  of  orders  by  electric 
utilities  for  nuclear  powerplants  continued 
Its  sharp  upward  climb  in  1967.  For  the  third 
consecutive  year  the  niunber  of  orders  placed 
exceeded  previous  records.  In  1967,  30  large 
nuclear  powerplants  with  a  total  capacity  of 
over  24,000  megawatts  were  ordered,  about 
50  percent  more  than  In  1966.  This  brought 
the  total  of  nuclear-powered  generating 
capacity  operating,  under  construction,  or 
on  order  to  nearly  50,000  megawatts. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  rate  of  sales  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  in  the  United  States  the  AEC 
in  May  of  1967  again  revised  upward  Its  pro- 
jection of  domestic  nuclear  capacity  In- 
stalled through  1980.  The  current  estimate 
ranges  from  120.000  to  170,000  megawatts.  A 
corresponding  revision  was  made  In  the 
AEC's  projections  of  cumulative  require- 
ments for  uranium  to  fuel  nuclear  power- 
plants  through  1980.  Taking  the  midpoint  of 
the  120,000-170,000  projected  range  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation,  the  AEC  currently  esti- 
mates that  cumulative  domestic  uranium  re- 
quirements through  1980  will  total  about 
250.000  tons  of  U,,0,<. 

These    figures    Indicate   that   the   private 
uranium  Industry,  which  has  the  primary 
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responsibility    for   meeting   commercal    de- 
mands for  uranium,  faces  a  formidable  task. 
Whereas  in   the  peak   year  of   1960  the  do- 
mestic  mining   industry   produced   approxi- 
mately 17.700  tons  of  U,0..  according  to  AEC 
projections  annual  requirements  for  U,0,  oy 
1980  will  approach  40.000  tons.  Preliminary 
evidence  Indicates  the  Industry  Is  responA- 
ing  to  the  challenge.  Drilling  by  the  uranium 
industry,  a  principal  Indicator  of  the  extent 
of  prlva\e  activity.  In  1967  reached  10.7  mil- 
lion feet-2>i    times  the  foo^K«^^  "^^  '" 
1966    The  past  peak  effort,  reached  in  1957 
at  the  zenith  of  the  large  uranium  explora- 
tton  effort  of  the  mld-1950's,  '"^^9;2  ?^""°^ 
feet   Also  in  1967.  new  reserve  additions  ex 
c^ed   mine  production  for   the  first  time 
since  1959.  Thus,  while  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine what  degree  of  s"<=^^,f  „V^^.^'"'"! 
industry  will  enjoy  as  a  result  of  these  ex 
ploratlon    efforts.    It    is    apparent    that    the 
sharply  Increased  rate  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in   1967   represents   a   significant 
turning  point  for  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  AEC  with    n- 
formatlon   on   drilling,   the   P^v^t^ /""^'"^ 
industry  has  been  cooperating  vrtth  the  AEC 
by  disclosing  to  It,  on  a  company-confiden- 
tial basis,  the  results  of  Individual  niinlng 
companies'  exploration  efforts.  This  caop«;a- 
tlon  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged.  The 
committee  trusts  this  same  high  degree  of 
cooperation  will  continue  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Government's  uranium  pro- 
curement  contracts.   This    Infonnatlon    can 
be  published  by  the  Commission  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  be  detriments    to  the  com- 
mercial  interests   of   the  °'-ea"'^f"°"%^";; 
nlshlng  such  data.  By  the  same  token  there 
U  a  n^essltv  for  the  consumers  of  uranium 
to  keep  the  AEC  and  the  producers  aware  of 
their  plans.  In  view  of  the  long  leadtlme  in- 
vofved^n  finding  and  bringing  new  deposl^ 
into    production    and    In    providing   .or   new 
mining  and  milling  facilities,  cranium  pro- 
ducers need  to  know  well  In  advance  what 
the     utility     industry's     requirements     will 
be    BV   compiling   data  obtained   from   pri- 
vate Industry  the  AEC  win  be  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Information  on 
the  current  and  long-range  uranium  supply- 
and-demand    situation.    Knowledge    of    the 
quantities  of  uranium  available,  the  recov- 
ery cost  thereof,  and  the  demand  therefore  Is 
also  important  to  the  Commission  from  the 
s  fnd^omt  of  sound  planning  In  connection 
with  this  country's  program  for  developing 
the  more  advanced  reactors. 

Another    role,   relatively   small    though    It 
mav  be.   which   the  committee  believes  the 
Commission  can  and  should  continue  to  play 
involves  research  in  support  of  uranium  re- 
source   investigation    and    evaluat  on.    This 
R&D  program  is  designed  to  deve  op  scien- 
tific  data  which   would   enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  exploration  in  known  "raniuiri- 
bearing    districts    and.    more    Importantly, 
ailst  m   evaluating   the   favorablUty   of  en- 
tirely   new   environments   which   cannot   be 
evaluated   vvnth   present  knowledge.   None  ^f 
the  work  proposed  to  be  carried  out  Involves 
exploration    or    other    <^tlyity    tradltiona Uy 
performed  by  the  mmlng  and  miLmg  indus- 
try itself,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  duplica- 
tive of  anv  work  being  conducted  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  Continuation  f^^^^^'l 
expansion  .from  the  present  level  ot  $355000 
to's600.000)    of  the  AEC  program  therefore 
seems  prudent,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  nuclear  pow-er  Industry 
and  consequent  projected  demands  for  ura- 
nium. As  the  committee  has  said  before,  the 
future  of  the  AEC's  research  program  should 
be  closely  linked  to  the  success  of  pnvate 
exploration     efforts.     If     P^^'f'^^     '^^,^'"^' ' 
efforts   are  as   successful   as   ^oped^  further 
governmental  expenditures  of  this  kind  v^lll 
become  unnecessary. 

2  Uranium  supply  poUcy— In  order  to  re- 
move a  number  of  uncertainties  surrounding 
its  future  uranium  supply  and  related  policies 
the  Commission  In  late  1967  published  for 


public  comment  a  proposed  statement  In- 
tended to  reaffirm  In  some  respects  and 
clarify  In  others  the  AEC's  policies  concern- 
ing uranium  supply,  related  research  and 
development  and  compilation,  evaluation 
and  dlssemi^tlon  of  information  on  ura- 
nium resources.  The  Commission  will  con- 
sider comments  received  from  Iferest^^ 
members  of  the  public  before  taking  final 
action  on  the  policy  statement.  The  comii^lt- 
tee  has  followed  this  matter  closely  and  *1U 
continue  to  do  so,  particularly  with  respect 
to  ceri^n  questions  Identified  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement. 

One  area  deserving  especially  close  atten- 
tion involves  the  AEC's  plans  for  determining 
when  the  restriction  on  toll  enrichment  of 
foreign   uranium   for   domestic   use   nif>  je 
ifted   AEC  testimony  during  the  committee  s 
authorization  hearings  Indicated  the  present 
outlook   tends    to    support    removal    of    the 
resuictlon  by  mld-1973  or  eariler.  rhecom- 
mlttee  believes  there  is  mounting  evidence 
that   suggests   the   possible   removal   of   the 
co^traln't  at  an  eariler  date,  PO^^^^ly  on  a 
graduated     schedule.    On    f  "other    matter 
concerning      the      Commission's     previously 
announced    policy    of    continuing     at    least 
through  June  30,   1973.  to  base  the  natural 
uranium  feed   component  '"  enriched   ura- 
nium, sold  or  leased  by  the  Commlss  on  at 
$8^r  pound  of  NO.  AEC  testimony  ehcled 
at   the   committee's   hearings   indicated   the 
commission    would    wish    to    reconsider    its 
position  If  inflationary  forces  should  make 
the  88  fiKure  unrealistic. 

3   Uranium  mill  tailings.-A  matter  related 
to  the  AEC's  raw  materials  programs— name- 
ly   the  disposition  of  mlU  talUngs-also  de- 
serves comment.  By  way  of  Introduction  It 
should  be  explained  that  In  the  production 
of  uranium  concentrate  from  ores  the  smal 
weight    percent    of    uranium    in    these    ores 
means  that  solid  waste,  known  as  tailings 
accumulate  at  the  mills  In  almost  as  great 
a  quantity  as  the  ore  Processed   ( averaging 
over    90    percent).    The    projected    total    of 
uranium  mUl   tailings  by  the  close  of   1970 
is  about  90  million  tons.  This  includes  pro- 
duction for  the  private  nuclear  power  indus- 
try as  well  as  for  the  AEC. 

"in  the  leaching  of  the  uranium,  all  daugh- 
ter products  of  the  uranium  decay  series  are 
left  untouched  In  the  tailings.  The  radio- 
nuclide of  greatest  concern  Is  radlum-22e. 
^headlum  content  of  the  90  million  tons  of 
tailings  Is  about  58.000  curies.  By  comparison, 
he  content  of  the  U.S.  supply  of  sealed  ra- 
dium sources  Is  estimated  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  1.000  curies. 

As    a    result    of    necessary    grinding    and 
crushing  operations  the  tailings  are  of  a  fine 
partlcle^lze.  They  are  delivered  to  the  pile 
ks   a   liquid  slurry.   As   the   liquid   drains  or 
evaporates,  the  solid  residues  form  a  sand- 
pile  The  fine  particles  are  easily  dispersed  by 
wind  As  a  source  of  annoying  dust,  the  ura- 
nium mill  tailings  are  similar  to  some  other 
kinds  of  tailings.  They  constitute  less  than 
1  percent  of  all  mill  tailings  In  the  Western 
States.  Moreover,  unlike  the  mill  wastes  from 
.ome  other  fuels  which  in  certain   parts  of 
"the  country  have  been  accumulated  m  enor- 
mous waste  banks  the  size  of  small  moun- 
tains, they  are  not  a  potential  hazard  from 
the   standpoint   of   burning,   occasional   ex- 
plosions, or  massive  sliding.  The  committee 
understands  that  control  of  these  wastes  Is 
considered  primarily  a  matter  of  State,  not 
Federal,  concern. 

The  basic  AEC  position  on  uranium  mill 
tailings  piles  Is  found  in  the  "Joint  Federal 
Agency  Position"  signed  in  December  1966- 
bv  representatives  of  the  AEC.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  basics  of 
this  position  are:  (a)  Inactive  tailings  piles 
should  be  structurally  stabilized  and  con- 
tained to  prevent  wster  nnd  wind  ero.slon: 
(b)  compliance  by  mlllowners  with  approved 
Plans  for  stabilization  should  be  recognized 
as  constituting  fulfillment  of  mlUowner  re- 


sponsibility:  (c)  obtaining  and  enforcement 
of  stabilization  should  rest  initially  with  the 
States    concerned:    and    id)     active    ta  lings 
piles  should  be  managed  so  as  to  minimize 
wind  and  water  erosion  during  use  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  States  traditionally  have 
regulated  the  use  and  possession  of  radium, 
whereas  the  AEC  does  not  consider  It  has 
such  authority  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Radon     a    radioactive    decay    product    <'f 
radium.  Is  a  gas  and  may  therefore  escape 
from  tailings,  even  to  some  extent  after  they 
have  been  covered  with  earth   The  AEC  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  vrtth  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  health  authorities  of  Utah 
and   Colorado   and   of   the    mills    concerned, 
are  engaged  in  a  1-year  program  to  evaluate 
the  public   health   aspect,<=   of   radon   at    and 
near  tailings  piles.  The  program  Is  concen- 
trated    on    the    uncovered,    active    piles    tit 
Grand  Junction,  Colo  .   and   Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah     the   uncovered.   Inactive   pile   at   Du- 
rango,  Colo  :  and  the  covered  pile  at  Monti- 
cello,  Utah 

The  remaining  aspect  of  potential  radiation 
hazard  significance   is  waKr  contamination. 
In   the   early    1960'.=  ,   a   c(X>perative   Govern- 
ment-industry  program    brought   about    Im- 
proved diking  construction  and  maintenance 
practices  to  prevent  gross  erosion  of  tailings 
and  tailings  pond  slimes  into  .surface  streams 
Since  that  time,  the  Colorado  River  Radium 
Monitoring    Network    of    the    Federal    Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has  shown 
these  measures  to  be  satisfactory.  The  AEC 
position    IS   that   there   is   no   current   water 
pollution   hazard   that  can   be  attributed   to 
the    Diles     This    position    would    be    further 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  present  programs 
of  .stablllz.atlon 

The  co^ioeratlon  .-hown  bv  the  industry  in 
I  lie  stablli/.ation  effort  to  date  indicate?  that 
future  problem'^  can  be  handled  nicceesfully 
and  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
•Joint  Federal  Agency  Poeltion  '  Neverthe- 
less this  matter  deserves  careful  and  con- 
tinuing scrutiny  to  insure  that  what  is  not 
now  a  hazard  to  health  and  safety  does  not 
become  one 

While  recognizing  that  this  is  prlmart.v  a 
matter  of  State  concern,  the  committee  i)Iaris 
to  continue  to  follow  development-';  :n  this 
connection  carefully  Tlie  committee  partic- 
ulariv  looks  forward  to  receiving  a  report  on 
the  combined  AEC-PHS  .study  now  under- 
way If  at  some  point  it  becomes  apparent 
ta  Federal  agencies  that  additional  legisla- 
tive authority  is  required  in  respect  to  con- 
trol of  uranium  mill  tailings,  the  committee 
exoect^  that  an  appropriate  request  therefor 
wl'u  'oe  forthcoming  ta  the  Conares^ 


m.  SPECIAL  NVCLEAR  MATERIALS 
A  AEC  rrqiieat 
The  AEC  requested  !-334.303.000  m  jper.it- 
ing  pxpenses  for  the  special  nuclear  materials 
program  for  fi.scal  year  1969.  ..  decrease  of 
about  «6  4  million  from  the  est.mated  fiscal 
vear  1963  level  This  decrea.se  ;s  prlmari.y 
aue  to  a  previously  -cheduled  reduction  m 
ga.seous  diffusion  plar,t  power  ^nd  the  shut- 
down in  Febru.iry  1963  ol  two  aaditional 
production  reactors  In  addition,  the  Ah,c 
requested  new  oblieational  authority  o,  ■?34^- 
900  000  for  plant  and  capit.il  equipment  or 
this  .amount  516.950.000  is  for  con.structlon 
and  S17950.000  :.s  for  capital  equipment  not 
related  to  constrnctlon 

Included  In  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1969  operating  budget  is  a  request  for  ?3.- 
450  000  to  cover  procurement  of  reactor 
products  from  power  reactor  operators.  Fis- 
cal vear  1968  expenditures  in  this  regard  are 
estimated  at  $553,000.  The  AEC  is  committed 
until  December  31.  1970  to  purchase  Pluto- 
nium at  $10  per  frram  when  offered  by  domes- 
tic reactor  operators.  Also  Included  In  the 
operating  budget  Is  $2,470,000  for  safeguards 
and  materials  management,  an  Increase  of 
$830,000  (or  about  50  percent)  over  fiscal 
year  1968. 
'   The   vast  bulk  of   the   Conunlsslon  s   ex- 
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penses  under  the  special  nuclear  materials 
program  arise  from  operation  of  a  large  com- 
plex of  facilities  for  the  production  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  required  for  use  m 
weapons  manufacture  (by  far  the  largest 
user)  research  and  development,  and  peace- 
ful applications  of  atomic  energy.  Where  the 
services  of  these  facilities  are  made  available 
to  the  civilian  nuclear  povrer  Industry,  it  Is 
on  the  basis  of  recovery  of  Government  costs. 
B.  Committee  action 
The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $334  303.000.  the  full  amount  requested, 
for  operating  expen.ses  of  the  special  nuclear 
materials  program. 

Despite  the  closln'l  down  of  an  additional 
production  reactor  at  Richland  (leaving  a 
total  of  four  production  reactors  in  opera- 
tion there,  with  five  shut  down)  and  another 
at  Savannah  River  (leaving  three  such  re- 
actors m  operation  there.  Avith  two  shut 
down  I  the  Commission  has  assured  the 
committee  that  the  production  system  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  special  nuclear  materials 
requirements  projected  for  the  Poseidon  and 
the  ABM  (Sentinel  1  systems.  Neverthe  ess, 
a  word  of  caution  seems  .ipproprlate  Since 
leadtlmes  for  production  of  special  nuclear 
materials  are  -enerally  greater  than  tho.se  for 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  com- 
mittee believes  cutbacks  in  production  of 
these  materials  should  not  be  too  closelv 
gaged  to  current  weapons  production  rates 
or  t«  conservatlvfe  estimates  of  requirements 
for  peaceful  application.  Ample  quantities 
of  .special  nuclear  materials  .should  be  main- 
tained in  stock  to  provide  for  contingen- 
cies—both for  the  '.veapons  program  and  !or 
peaceful  uses.  The  Joint  Committee  unll  be 
obser\-ing  closelv  the  Commission's  perform- 
ance in  meetin::  requirements  for  .special 
nuclear  materials. 

The  c-i>mmitt«e  is  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
crease provided  in  the  -safeguards  and  ma- 
terials managemenf  c.Ugory  of  the  budget. 
The  objective  of  the  safeguards  program  is 
to  prevent  diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial from  peaceful  programs,  both  domes- 
tic and  International,  to  unauthorized  appli- 
cations. The  increased  funds  being  devoted 
to  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  used 
In  the  development  of  instrumentation,  veri- 
fication techn.ques  ;md  other  scientific 
methods  useful  In  achieving  an  effective 
safeguards  program.  While  the  safeguards 
program  in  its  ntemational  .ispects  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  for  a  number 
of  years,  onlv  in  very  recent  years  has  the  do- 
mestic program  received  the  attention  due 
It  The  safeguards  program  in  both  of  its 
aspects  IS  one  that  tlie  committee  supports 
and  considers  particularly  important 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
830,900.000  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
amount  is  S4  million  less  than  requested. 
The  difference  results  from  nonapproval  at 
this  time  of  project  69-1-c  (Equipment  test 
facility.  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.i  for  the  reasons 
given  in  section  XVIII.  page  50. 

IV.   NAVAL   PROPULSION   REACTORS 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  requested  S115,300,OO0  for  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  for  naval  surface  warships 
and  submarines  Tliis  represents  an  increase 
of  $8,600,000  over  the  estimated  operating 
costs  of  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  proposed  program  continues  emphasis 
on  research  and  development  to  provide  ad- 
vanced naval  reactor  cores  of  higher  energy 
density  and  longer  life  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  developing  cores  that  will  last 
the  lifetime  of  a  ship.  During  fiscal  year 
1969,  a  high  level  of  effort  will  continue  on 
development  of  a  very  high-powered,  longer 
fuel  life  reactor  for  application  to  two  reactor, 
nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  carriers  and 
on  an  advanced  destroyer-type  reactor  core 
for  present  and  improved  destroyer  plants. 


B.  Committee  action 
Tlie  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $123,800000  for  operating  costs  for  this 
program,  an  increase  of  88,500,000  over  the 
amount  requested  by  AEC.  Tlie  authoriza- 
tion of  the  iidditional  funds  is  recommended 
in  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to  proceed 
with  the  design  and  development  of  a  new 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  the  "attack 
submarine  reactor  project  " 

The  committee  in  hearings  last  year  and 
earlier  this  year  reviewed  the  status  of  the 
naval  nuclear  reactor  program.  On  the  basis 
of  this  review,  the  committee  concluded  that, 
considered  in  its  entirety,  the  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  success.  However,  two 
.tspects  of  the  naval  nuclear  reactor  program 
.ire  of  deep  concern  to  the  committee. 

First,  tlie  committee  continues  to  be  dis- 
tressed bv  the  pace  at  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  utiluing  the  Nation's  nuclear 
propuLsion  plant  technology  lor  building 
nuclear-powered  .-urtace  wari-hlps.  The  evi- 
dence is  in.  It  clearly  lU -nonstrates  that  the 
Defense  Department  h.as  .ailed  to  take  any- 
where near  optimum  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  thus  revolutionary  de- 
velopment ill  naval  warfare.  The  Defense  De- 
parunenf.s  reluctant,  hall-hearted,  and 
piecenie.il  approach  to  a  nuclear  navy  has 
lorcetl  the  Congress  in  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
lo  add  three  nuclear-propelled  surface  ship.i 
to  the  Department's  nuthcjrization  legislation. 
Now.  liter  an  18-month  delay,  work  has  fi- 
nally been  stirted  on  one  such  ship.  It  is 
hoped  that  appropriate  action  by  the  con- 
cerned committees  of  Congress  during  this 
session  will  succeed  m  overcoming  this  pro- 
crastination and  -spur  more  rapid  action 
toward  the  construction  of  a  first  line  nu- 
clear surlace  warship  fleet. 

The  Joint  Committee's  concern  is  not  con- 
rtned  to  our  surface  lleet.  The  committee  is 
.ilso  disturbed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
iciu-e  has  not  proceeded  with  the  engineer- 
ing development  of  higher-performance  nu- 
clear attack  subm.irlnes.  In  view  of  the  rap- 
idly expanding  ..nci  improving  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  capability,  the  committee  con- 
.siders  most  questionable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plan  to  limit  future  construction  to 
only  tour  more  nuclear  submarines  (two  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  two  for  fiscal  year  1970) 
and  tlien  to  terminate  the  nuclear  submarine 
building  program.  ;Vs  noted  above,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  addition  of  88.500,000 
to  AEC's  request  to  expedite  work  on  the 
new  design  nuclear  proptUslon  plant  for  the 
attack  submarine,  the  details  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  a  classified  letter  to  the  Joint 
Committee  dated  March  29,  1968,  from  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  The  committee  considers  this 
matter  to  be  of  utmost  importance,  since 
testimony  taken  in  executive  session  indi- 
cates that  the  Nation's  superiority  in  the 
vital  field  oi  nuclear  submarines  Is  being 
threatened. 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  the  current 
situation  Is  not  unUke  that  which  prevailed 
In  the  early  1950's  when,  in  the  face  of  the 
Defense  Department's  unwillingness  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  to  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine research  program,  the  Congress  in- 
tervened and  authorized  the  necessary  facil- 
ities and  funds  for  this  purpose.  Subsequent- 
ly when  the  Navy  refused  to  seek  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  a  nuclear  submarine.  Con- 
gress stepped  in  again  and  voted  funds  for 
the  nuclear  powerplants  for  the  first  two  nu- 
clear submarines,  the  Nautilus  and  the  Sea- 
U'o//.- Because  of  the  Navy's  reluctance,  the 
money  was  appropriated  to  the  AEC  where  it 
was  used  to  build  the  powerplants  that  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department. 
The  nuclear  submarine  fleet  that  evolved 
from  these  measures  today  forms  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  defense. 

Present  events  seem  to  be  corroborating  the 
time-honored  dictum  that  history  repeats 
Itself.  .Again,  the  Congress  finds  itself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  prod   the  Department 


of  Defense  to  take  actions,  the  need  for  which 
Is  manifest. 

The  additional  authority  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  design  and  development 
of  an  advanced  nuclear  propulsion  plant  for 
a  new  class  of  higher-performance  attack 
submarines  will  provide  the  Initial  funding 
necessarv  for  the  research,  development,  de- 
sign, fabrication  and  testing  of  the  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  components,  a  full  scale 
propulsion  plant  mockup  and  the  necessary 
plant  svstems  design  and  arrangements  work 
to  insure  suitability  for  shipboard  installa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  nuclear  propulsion 
system  components  for  this  application  will 
cost  about  $26.5  million  over  a  3  to  4  year 
period,  and  It  is  the  committee's  intent  that 
this  work  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

For  fiscal  year  1969  $8  5  million  Is  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  this  program.  The  $8.5 
million  of  the  $26.5  million  is  estimated  to  be 
expended  In  fiscal  vear  1969.  and.  additionally 
commitments  will"  be  incurred  in  fiscal  year 

1969  which  would  represent  allowable  costs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  If  the  project  were  dis- 
continued in  the  unlikely  event  that  future 
funding  for  this  project  were  not  available. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  is  authorizing 
$8.5  million  for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  is  further  authorizing  commit- 
ments in  riscal  year  1969  that  may 
constitute  costs  reimbursable  in  fiscal  year 

1970  should  the  project  be  di-scontinued.  the 
latter  costs  to  be  defrayed  from  any  appro- 
priation available  or  made  available  to  the 
Commission  for  operating  expen.ses.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  loreeoing  authoriza- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment support  for  this  project  provided 
under  the  overall  naval  propulsion  reactors 
program. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  Is 
pleased  to  note  that,  subsequent  to  sub- 
mission of  its  budget,  the  Commission  re- 
proeramed  83.000.000  of  fiscal  year  1968  funds 
to  initiate  work  on  this  plant.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  indicated  that  it  in- 
ends  to  approve  the  Navy's  request  to  re- 
program  84.000.000  of  fiscal  year  1968  funds 
for  this  program. 

In  summary,  the  committee  considers  this 
project  to  be  of  supreme  importance;  with- 
out it  this  Nation's  continued  superiority  in 
the  field  oi  nuclear  submarines  cannot  be 
assured. 

V.    SECURITT    INVESTIGATIOXS    PROGRAM 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  requested  86.588,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  operating  expenses  for  the  security 
investigations  program,  a  decrease  of  $207,000 
from  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1968  costs.  This 
program  covers  the  cost  of  security  investiga- 
tions of  individuals  requiring  security  clear- 
ances or  access  authorization  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
Funds  under  this  program  are  used  to  in- 
vestigate candidates  for  employment  with 
both  the  AEC  and  Its  contractors,  and  also 
for  the  selective  reinvestigation  of  previously 
.  cleared  personnel. 

B.  Committee  action 
The   committee   recommends   approval   of 
the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC  for  this 
program. 

VI.    REACTOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

The  AEC  requested  an  authorization  of 
$4,364,062,000  (see  table)  for  operating 
expenses  for  the  conduct  of  its  reactor  de- 
velopment program,  exclusive  of  naval  pro- 
pulsion reactors,  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addi- 
tion the  AEC  requested  new  obligatlonal 
authority  of  $60,275,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  comprised  of  $14,725,000  for  five 
new  construction  projects,  $11,400,000  for 
general  plant  projects  and  $34,250,000  for 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. 

The  reactor  development  program  includes 
all  work  related  to  the  development  of  power 
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reactors  to  meet  a  wide  range  "^  require- 
ments, including  those  in  ^P^'^'  '''''^'^l^l, 
velopment  of  nuclear  powerplants  to  meet 
long-term  needs  for  central  station  power 
and  other  applications. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  Ate  s 
reJuestS  operating  expenses  -thorlzation 
and  the  Joint  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions: 

i|n  thousands  ol  dollar;.) 


Program 


Civilian  iiower  reactors 

Coo|ierative  power 

(uratorr 

Merchant  ship  reactors 

jpace  propulsion  svstems 

bpace  electric  power 

i)evelopn<e:it 
Terrestrial  electric  power 

iieveiopme'it 
:,pnetal  reactor  tfeCtinolOEV 
.•I'UanceJ  systems  research 

.iiid  rtevelopment- .. 
'.uclear  saletv 
tiperatioiial  senices 

Total   reactor 

ilejelopment 


AEC 
autnoii- 
2ation 
request 


Com- 
niittee 
action 


Ctiaiige 


132.000      liO.650        -1.3b0 


"    lOO" 
72.000 

"  100 
69. 000 

-  3. 000 

h?.6M 

47.650 

-6.000 

6.830 
bO. 000 

6.830 
48.  OOO 

-2.000 

7.980 

10. 400 

Z.1U2 

6.980 

37.000 
2.102 

-1  UUO 
-  \.  400 

364.062      :i«.312      -If-.?" 


The  net  decrease  recr  mmended  by  the 
committee  in  the  authorizatUm  requested  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Comnnssion  for  reactor 
development  r.perating  costs  lor  fiscal  >ear 
M69  Is  $15,750,000. 

"with  respect  t -.  plant   and  capital   equip- 
ment the  committee  recommends  authoriza- 
on  of  $59,850,000.  or  $525.(iOO  less  than  the 
mount  requested   by  the   AEC.   'I  ho  reduc- 
"  n  represents  the  rec^anmended  o^'^fon^t 
'     -iroiect    f ' T    the    conversion    of    a    heating 
'plant  at  .Arponne  National  Laboratory  irom 
"ll  to  nattfral  gas.  A  detailed  ^'>--;'°"  °^ 
The   reasons   for   the   recommended    deletion 
of  this  project  is  contained  in  section  XVIII 
of    this   report   entitled   "Plant    and   Capital 
Equipment. 

The  committee's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  each  subprogram  tinder  re- 
actor development  follow: 

(i)    Civilian  pou-er  reactors 
A.  AEC  Request 
The  \EC  requested  authorization  of  $132.- 
000  OOo'  lor    operating    expenses    for    civilian 
power  reactors  in  fiscal   year  1969,  an  Increase 
of    ,^13,525.000-or    about    11    P^cent-o^er 
the  estimated  costs  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
B.  Committee  Action 
The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $130,650,000  for  this  program,   S1350^0 
less  than  the  Commission  has  requested.  'The 
net   decrease    results    from    a    recommended 
ncrease    of    $1,100,000    in    the    "other    fast 
breeder    systems"    category    of    the    breeder 
reactors  program,   and   recommended   reduc- 
tions of  $450,000  and  $2,000,000  respectively^ 
in   the   heavy   water   reactor   and   the   light 
water  breeder  reactor  programs. 

1    Generai.— The  rapid  growth  which  char- 
acterized  the  civilian   nuclear  PO';"   ;"^"^: 
trv    in    1965    and    1966    continued    \Mthout 
abatement   in    1967.    In   fact,    as    noted,    the 
number    of    nuclear    powerplants    and     the 
total     nUclear-i>owered     generating     capac- 
S-  contracted  for  in   1967  by   the  Nations 
utilities  far  surpassed  the  Impressive  total  for 
the  preceding  year.  During  the  last  3  years^ 
the   nuclear   share   of   the   total    generating 
capacltv    ordered    has    risen    ^rom    approxi- 
mately "l7  percent  (4.700  megawattsl  in  1965. 
to  about  38  percent   (16,500  megawatts)    m 
1966   and  to  about  44  percent  (24.000  mega- 
watts) in  1967.  These  figures  do  not  take  Into 
account  additional  reactors  that  have  been 
announced  but  for  which  orders  have  not  yet 
been    placed.    Thus,    while    at    present   only 
about  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  existing  gen- 
erating capacity  is  based  on  nuclear  energy 
(as  of  December  31.  1967.  operational  nuclear 


generating  capacity  toUaled  about  2.500  meg- 
awatts including  the  800  megawatts  dual- 
purpose  Hanford  plutonium  production  re- 
actor), the  rate  of  nuclear  plant  orders  in 
recent  vears  Mgni'.es  an  ever-increasing  de- 
pendence on  the  atom  for  the  t;eneration  of 
electrical  power  tor  the  coming  years 

The   committee   feels   compelled   to   repeat 
a  word  o!  caution  concerning  this  sudden  re- 
liance on  nuclear  energy  lor  the  generation 
of  electrical  power    This  dependence,  which 
becomes    a    reality    starting    m    1971.    when 
about  50  percent  of  the  new  additions  sched- 
uled for  that  vear  will  be  luiclear.  involves 
manv  new  and  maior  techno'ogicnl  develop- 
ment's   in    the    fields   of    design,    labrication. 
r-.nstructlon.    and    cper,.ti-v.i.    Encountcrin..- 
difficulties  in   any  of   these  areas  cannot  be 
discounted-  indeed,   as  xMth  any   new  tech- 
nology   thev  must  be  ,inticlpated    Particular 
vigilance  must  be  exercised  by  all  concerned 
to  anticipate  and  minimize  such  problems  to 
the  g-eatest  degree  possible.  The  committee 
again    urges    designers,    manulacturers.    ant 
utilities  to  devote  the  close'^t  attention  to  all 
of  these  factors. 

Problems    some    unforeseen.    h.a\e   alreaay 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee   For 
the  most   part,   they   have  been  controllable 
pnd  have  not  resulted  in  serious  interference 
with  the  Nation's  energy  supply.  It  has  been 
rea.ssuriMg  to  note  that  cautious  surveillance 
has  brought  these  pmblen-i  areas  :n  Imht  at 
a    stage   ei>riv   enomrh   to   permit    competent 
lUthoritv  f>"solvp  them  f.iiriv  "xpeditiou.^ly. 
However,  our  concern  is  accented  because  ol 
the  major  dependence  being  jjlaced  on  this 
revolutirmarv  new  technology  during  the  next 
few  'ears.  Contrary  to  attitudes  that  :ippear 
t">  exist  in  certain  parts  cf  the  utility  indus- 
fv    nuclear    power   does    Invrtlve   significant 
clianees  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  power  gen- 
eratirm,  running  the  itamut   irc.m  pl..nt  de- 
sign to  operation.  While  the  major  re.spon- 
sibilitv  for  making  this  new  energy  source  .a 
surcess  resides  with  the  plant  and  equipment 
desieners  and  manufacturers,  the  committee 
leels  that  the  role  which  the  electric  utilities 
must  perform  lias  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
i-hasized.  No  tiseful  purpose  would  be  served 
bv  reanalyzing  the  ba.sis  of  the  bandwagon 
■ush   for   nuclear   orders,   the   adequacy   and 
logic  of  the  evaluations  upon  which  some  of 
these  decisions  were  made,  or  the  seller's  art 
employed  bv  some  to  propel  this  drive.  Nor 
wotild'  It   serve    any   worthwhile    purpose   to 
note   that   this  development   is  due  at  least 
in  part  to  industry's  fear,  not  entirely  un- 
lustified   It   seems,    that   Federal.   State,   and 
municipal  agencies  with  air  pollutirm  control 
responsibilities  may  react  with  an  excess  of 
zeal   to   current   pressures  for  clean   air  ana 
impose  corrective  measures  on   fossll-tueled 
plants   that  are   unrealistic  or  prohibitively 
expensive   under  the   present  state  of  tech- 
nology. ,     ^     , 
suffice  it  to  say  that  utilities  have  In  fact 
made  major  commitments  which  will  have 
to  be  faced  in  the  realistic  light  of  the  ad- 
ditional   challenges    they    have    assumed    in 
entering  the  nticlear  age.  It  is  not  enough 
to  repose  unfettered  faith   in  the  manufac- 
turers that  all  will  be  well.  The  utilities  must 
acquire  and  maintain  technical  organizations 
which   are   sound  In   all   aspects  of  nuclear 
power  generation,  from  design  through  opera- 
tion   if  significant  delays  in  plant  availabil- 
ity are  to  be  avoided  and  if  performance  and 
safety  requirements  are  to  be  met. 

The  e-'cctric  utility  indu.stry's  reputation 
for 'acting  responsibly  is  not  undeserved^ 
However,  there  appears  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  industry  which  lacks  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  Job  confronting  the  utilities  at  this 
t'me  particularly  v.-\Vn  regard  to  m-house 
technical  competence.  It  is  to  the  lat*r  that 
this  cautionary  note  is  addressed. 

The  committee  in  its  report  on  last  years 
AEC  autnorization  bill  urged  the  Cornmis- 
sion  to  exercise  leadership  by  working  closely 
with  the  utihties  and  others  to  assure  suffi- 
cient .tttention  is  given  to  problem  areas  in 


the  civilian  nuclear  power  field.  The  In- 
creased elforus  of  the  Commission  m  this 
.ire.i  in  the  past  year,  particularly  m  areas 
of  training  and  upgrading  of  quality,  are 
noted  >vith  satisfaction  The  committee  also 
will's  t  1  reemphasize  its  desire  that  the  nu- 
clear in  -ener.il  support  a  in-.re  \  igorous  pro- 
uram  in  these  areas 

■'    K    tc  D    ni  support  of  covtvirrcwHy  atail- 
ahlr  reacto  .s  -    During  the  past  lew  years  the 
eominlttee  has  ixpre.ssed  its  views  coiuerinng 
the     phasing    out    of     further    Government 
support  of  research  and  devclopmeiu  on  lea- 
uires  of   re.:ct.«rs  which   are  now    being  sold 
.onimercially.    The    eomminee    ''^'»'; ■ '"'^J';^ 
Commission  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts 
m   this  ipnard    Anv  work  remainim;   m   this 
ealej.'rv  is  primarily  within   the  otillgations 
aire  dv   iniMirred   under  the  join'    L  .s -Eur..- 
tom  R&D  programs,  which  is  phmned  to  be 
brought    w    loucluslon    m    the    hsc.l    ye.ir 
1969-70  periiKl    The  committee  re:terat<>s  iti 
belief   that   the   Atomic   Eneray   Commission 
should   continue    lo   ph;ise   out   any   remain- 
uv  W'^rk  that  m.'.v  be  directly  related  to  the 
operation    or    improved    economics    of    com- 
merci.dlv   available  reactors.  This  should   be 
accompli-hed  in  such  :.  manner  that  the  nu- 
rle.ir  indu^rv   and  the  electric   utilities  are 
UlUv  aware  of  what  Is  being  done  and  what 
remains   to   be  done,  .so   that  thev   c.n   take 
over  and  carry  out  whatever  ..ddi-onal  work 
IS  reauired. 

With  respect  to  one  Important  arei  o(  en- 
deavor    namely,    research    and    development 
wo'k  on  Plutonium  fuel  lor  re.  vclint'  In  com- 
mercial reactors,  the  committer  believes  in- 
tiustrv  IS  i.ot  assuming  us  r.-siiousiblllty   a.s 
ra'ildlv  as  it  should.  The  commlttr-e  lielleves 
more  ^.ihst mtive  etlort  should  Ije  started  and 
carried  throut-h  bv  the  Industry  In  this  field 
The  use  of  ijlntonlum  in  power  reactors  is  a 
verv   important   factor  from   the  slandpoiiU 
of  this  Nations  overall  eneray  resources  and. 
more  specifi.allv.  )&  of  no  little  sieniftcance 
to  the  operatine  economics  of  reactors  being 
purcliased  on  the  commercial  market  t-ociay 
C-.ene^allv     speaking.     Commission     with- 
drawal h:.-'been  at  a  pace  adequate  to  permit 
an  ordpriv   transfer  of  these  re^ponMbihties 
to  private  industry.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
should  )je  cautioned  that  withdrawal  should 
not  be  accomplished  In  such  a  lashlon  as  to 
jeopardize  special   experiments  In   one-of-a- 
kind  CommisMon   facilities   prir.r   to  the  at- 
tainment of  useful  restiUs.  iSee  In  this  con- 
nect'..n   the  d!scus.sinn   concerning  tne  plu- 
lonium    recycle    test    reactor     iPRTR)     pro- 

prn  111  I  .     , 

Th"  committee  commends  the  Commission 
for  its  efforts  to  date  to  terminate  projects 
which    have    not    shown    sufficient    promise 
compared  to  other  reactor  systems   The  com- 
mittee stronelv  urges  continued  studies  and 
efforts  to  eliminate  less  desirable  projects  In 
order  that  financial  resources  can  be  concen- 
f-ated  on  priority  goals  in  the  reactor  field. 
i   Hwh  aain  hrr.der  tractor-  -As  the  Com- 
mi.ssion's'hlehest    priority    civilian    '""^1^-" 
reactor  program,  the  liquid  mewl  fast  breeder 
rear-tor  .  LNfFBR  i   program  is  rapidly  t)ecom- 
ing  a  model  for  coordinated,  long-range  plan- 
ring    The  Commission   is  to  be  commended 
lor   its   efforts    "o   obtain   the   maxinunn  in- 
dustrial    contribution     toward     solving     Uie 
technical   problems   and   in   broadening  the 
base  of  industrial  capability  In  both  techni- 
cal and  manaeement  aspects.  While  the  com- 
mittee recoenlzes  the  merits  of  'singleness  of 
purpose"  in  achieving  a  singular  objecnve  of 
L-reat  potential  value  to  the  country.  It  is  in- 
clined to  reflect  the  not«  of  caution  emanat- 
ing from  certain  quarters  regarding  the  need 
to  avoid  "putting  all  the  eggs  In  the  sodium 
cooled  breeder  b.Hsket"  The  Commission  is  in 
fact  putting  some  effort  into  alternate  con- 
cepts   The   question   from   the   committees 
viewpoint  is  whether  eno'.igh  of  a  serious  in- 
vestigation   IS   being   made   in   the   alternate 
coolant  area  to  know  where  those  concepts 
truly  stand.  There  is  .some  additional  con- 
cern directly  involving  the  fast  breeder  re- 
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actors,  in  that  not  all  the  facts  are  yet  In 
concerning  physics  data  and  materials  per- 
formance data  which  can  vitally  affect  the 
critical  performance  parameters  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactors.  An  Increased  level  of  Inter- 
est In  the  alternates  In  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries Is  also  noted. 

It  Is  the  committee's  belief  that  the  Com- 
mission-sponsored effort  In  "other  fast  breed- 
er reactor  systems"  (which  basically  Involves 
a  system  utilizing  steam  or  gas  as  alternate 
coolants  to  f odium)  Is  Insufficient  to  provide 
the  kind  of  Information  necessary  to  learn 
the  relative  merits  of  these  concepts  In  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  A  $3  million  level  for 
nscal  year   1969  is  recommended  as  a  more 
r"a,'-onable   apportionment   of   effort   than   Is 
provided  for  by  the  $1,900,000  proposed  by 
the  Commission    Such   an   increase   for  fis- 
cal year  1969  Is  all  the  more  appropriate  in 
that   It  provides  a  better  transition  to  the 
significantly  higher  levels  of  funding  which 
the  Commission  has  indicated  for  subsequent 
years   In   Its   5-year   plan   for   this  program. 
4.  Advanced  converter  and  low  gain  breeder 
reactors. — Primary  emphasis  in  this  program 
continues  to  be  on  the  light  water  breeder 
reactor  (LWBR)   and  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  (HTGR),  with  a  backup  op- 
tion In  the  heavy  water  moderated  reactors. 
In  order  to  protect  the  option  In  the  fu- 
ture to  exp;olt  heavy  water  moderated  re- 
actors for  BOwer  production  and  for  the  ex- 
tremely large  size  dual  purpose  and  desalting 
applications,   the  Commission   accomplished 
several    consolidating   actions    during    fiscal 
year  1968.  A  heavy  water  program  office  was 
estebllshed  at  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
to  conduct  the  program  planning  and  R.  &  D. 
actlvlUes  and  Integrate  the  activities  involv- 
ing other  countries,  foremost  the  cooperative 
program  with  Canada.  All  work  with  organic 
reactor  concepts  was  terminated  In  fiscal  year 
1968,  Including  the  operation  of  the  Plqua 
power    demonstration    reactor    project.    Al- 
though the  committee  concurs  in  the  base 
program  approach  to  protect  the  cited  op- 
tion. It  feels  that  the  relative  priority  of  this 
program  does  not  warrant  the  proposed  fund- 
ing level.  It  is.  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  "heavy  water  reactor  general"  category 
be  reduced  from  $2,000,000  to  $1,550,000.  In 
the  matter  of  '.nformatlon  exchange,  positive 
steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  Euratom  pro- 
gram  efforts   represents   a   proper   quid   pro 
quo. 

Although  the  HTGR  base  technology  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  reasonably  well  balanced, 
the  relative  priority  of  the  concept  does  not 
In  our  opinion  Justify  the  proposed  decrease 
in  funding  from  $6,700,000  In  fiscal  year  1968 
to  $6  000,000  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In  the  words 
of  the  Commlslon,  "The  HTGR  program  U 
the  only  advanced  converter  program  with  a 
high  thermal  cycle  efficiency  and  capability 
for  utilizing  modern  steam  conditions  and 
thereby  extending   fuel    resources   by   more 
efficient  plant  performance."  The  committee 
continues  to  take  notice  of  the  progress  on 
this   concept,    with   special    Interest    in    the 
potential  of  the  prestressed  concrete  reactor 
vessel  technology,  and  the  hope  for  success 
in  thorium  utilization.  However,  in  view  of 
imminent  decisions  relating  to  construction 
of     the     Port    St.     Vraln     reactor     project, 
the      committee      withholds      recommenda- 
tion  to  increase   the  level  of   effort  in  the 
HTGR  base  program.  Suffice  it  to  say  that.  If 
an  affirmative  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Fort   St.   Vraln   reactor   Is   reached,    then   a 
more  vigorous  level  of  support  for  the  base 
program  should  be  forthcoming.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  notee  that  the  actual 
expenditures  In  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  the  estimated  expenditures  In  fiscal 
year    1968    fall    considerably    short    of    the 
amounts  authorized  and  appropriated.  The 
committee  is  concerned  that  the  AEC  Is  not 
attaining  the  level  of  effort  specified  In  Its 
budget  submissions,  since  these  budgets  were 
authorized  on  the  premise  that  the  requested 


amounts  of  funds  were  required  to  achieve 
definite  program  objectives. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,000,000  in  the  $15,500,000  requested 
by  the  Commission  for  development  work  on 
the  light  water  breeder  reactor  demonstra- 
tion core.  This  reduction  is  reconunended  at 
this  time  only  because  of  the  extreme  pres- 
sures on  funds.  In  recommending  this  reduc- 
tion, the  committee  is  fully  cognizant  of  Its 
potentially  serious  effect  on  the  light  water 
breeder  reactor  program.  The  conunlttee  Is 
Also  cognizant  of  the  critical  schedule  for  de- 
velopment and  fabrication  of  the  light  water 
breeder  reactor  core,  which  is  planned  to  be 
insUUed    and    tested    in    the    presently    op- 
erating Shlppingport  reactor.  Based  on  the 
present    Shlppingport    operating    plan,    the 
Commission  has  Indicated  that  the  breeder 
core  must  be  completed  by  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  committee  continues  to  endorse  pro- 
ceeding with  the  light  water  breeder  reactor 
demonstration.  This  development  program  Is 
aimed  at  the  use  of   thorium-uranlum-233 
fuel  In  a  reactor  concept  commonly  known  as 
the  seed-blanket  reactor  concept.  According 
to  testimony  before  the  committee,  a  success- 
ful demonstration  of  breeding  In  the  Shlp- 
pingport   reactor    would    demonstrate    the 
technology  which  would  allow  building  new 
light  water  breeder  reactors  and.  in  addition, 
the  possible  conversion  of  present  and  future 
pressurized  water  reactors  to  breeders.  This 
would  make  available  for  power  production 
about  50  percent  of  the  energy  of  the  Na- 
tion's thorium  resources,  a  potential  source 
of  energy  many   times  greater  than  known 
fossil  fuel  reserves  This  would  also  represent 
a  tremendous  increase  in  resource  utilization 
compared  to  the  1-  to  2-percent  utilization  of 
present  types  of  light  water  reactors.  An  ad- 
ditional consideration  is  that  since  the  light 
water  breeder  concept  Is  based  on  the  dem- 
onstrated   technology    of    pressurized    light 
water  reactors.  It  does  not  have  many  of  the 
technical  problems  that  must  be  solved  In 
other  reactor   concepts   aimed   at   a   greater 
utilization  of  the  potential  energy  in  nuclear 
fuels. 

5.  Plutonium      recycle. — The      committee 
agrees  with  the  Importance  of  plutonlum  re- 
cycle as  indicated  in  Commission  testimony, 
and  notes  with  interest  the  potential  that 
exists  for  conserving  fuel  resources  by  using 
Plutonium  recycle  with  the  present  genera- 
tion of  light  water  reactors.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  Commission  should  focus  its 
attention  and  resources,  in  addition  to  com- 
pleting development  of  the  basic  technology 
(e.g..    the    plutonlum    utilization    program, 
including  the  Plutonium  Recycle  Test  Re- 
actor), on  those  measures  that  wlU  aid  and 
accelerate    the    transition    from    laboratory 
know-how  into  demonstrated  industrial  ca- 
pability for  plutonlum  recycle.  Although  the 
committee   continues   to   believe   the   major 
role  In  this  area  should  be  assumed  by  pri- 
vate Industry,  the  Commission  should  not 
withdraw   so   rapidly    as   to   make    bridging 
the  gap  between  laboratory  and  commercial  _ 
utilization  more  difficult  or  more  costly  in 
the  long   run.  In  particular  the  committee 
Is  concerned  that  proper  utilization  be  made 
of    the    unique    Investment    in    professional 
staff  and  facilities  involved  In  the  PRTR.  Ex- 
periments with   fuel   assemblies  which  have 
been     fabricated     and     partially     irradiated 
should  be  completed  so  that  useful  data  is 
obtained.  In  this  connection  it  Is  noted  that 
the  level  of  support  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission  for  PRTR   in   fiscal   year   1969— $4.- 
000.000— is   somewhat   lower  than  the  level 
deemed    necessary    to    obtain   the   optimum 
return   from   this   program.   The   committee 
recommends  that  an  intensive  effort  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Commission  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional cooperation  support  for  the  PRTR 
program   from   the   industrial   organizations 
most  vitally  involved  In  plutonlum  recycle. 
In  this  way  the  level  of  support  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  the  level  In  subsequent  years,  can 


be  such  as  to  enable  a  proper  completion  of 
the  work  now  underway  in  the  PRTR.  Thus, 
the  effort  In  fuel  Irradiations,  physics 
analyses  and  other  related  studies  in  the 
PRTR  program  can  become  fully  realized 
and  made  available  to  industry.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  should  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide  materials  and  assistance,  as  appropriate, 
to  industrial  R.  &  D.  groups,  so  long  as  It  con- 
tributes to  work  which  is  of  general  benefit 
to  reactor  technology  as  opposed  to  benefit 
to  a  specific  reactor  project. 

6    BONUS  project. — Major  technical  diffi- 
culties  have   been   encountered    under   the 
BONUS    (boiling   water   nuclear  superheat) 
project,   a   cooperative  reactor   project   with 
the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Board.  The 
Commission  is  presently  considering  whether 
phase  out  of  this  project  is  desirable  prior  to 
the  contract  termination  date  of  July  1971. 
and    if   so,   the  method   and   timing  of   ac- 
complishment. In  light  of  the  demonstrated 
marginal  potential  of  nuclear  superheat  the 
committee   recommends   that   the   potential 
gains  from  modification  of  the  reactor  and 
placing   It    back    in    operation   be   critically 
reviewed  to  determine  if  this  effort  is  worth- 
while. It  is  noted  that  an  increase  in  operat- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  requested 
In  order  to  permit  evaluation  of  alternatives 
and  to  plan  for  possible  decommissioning. 
(2)  Cooperoftue  power  reactor  demonstration 
program 
A.  AEC  Request 
The  AEC  has  not  requested  any  additional 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  co- 
operative power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram.    However,     the     proposed     operating 
budget   for   the   program  is   $27,658,000,   ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  bulk  of  these  costs  are  for  the  Fort 
St.  Vraln  reactor  project  (513  million)   and 
the  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  Power  and  Desalting 
Plant  project  ($6  million). 

Virtually  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  oper- 
ating costs  will  be  funded  from  prior  year 
appropriations.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
Commission  anticipates  $7  million  in  termi- 
nation costs  for  the  city  of  Plqua  reactor,  to 
be  funded  from  unobligated  carryover  from 
previous  years. 

1.  Fort  St.  Vrain  project.— At  this  writing 
the  Fort  St.  Vraln  reactor  project,  a  cooper- 
ative arrangement  among  the  AEC.  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  and  (by  assign- 
ment from  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.i 
Gulf  General  Atomic,  Inc.,  to  design  and 
build  a  demonstration  high-temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  near  Denver.  Colo.,  is  en- 
tering a  critical  stage.  The  parties  have  until 
April  17.  1968.  to  complete  their  evaluation 
of  operation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  reactor 
(which  serves  a  technical  base  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant)  and  other  relevant  techni- 
cal Information  available,  and  to  make  a 
decision  on  entering  the  construction  phase 
of  the  project.  A  positive  determination 
must  be  made  that  proceeding  with  the  Col- 
orado project  win  be  technically  and  eco- 
.  nomlcally  warranted.  This  Involves,  among 
other  things,  a  finding  as  to  whether  the 
plant  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
placed  in  operation  not  later  than  March  31. 
1972.  If  an  affirmative  finding  is  not  made, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  compelling  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  the  project  wll  not  go  forward. 
Peach  Bottom,  which  began  a  9-month 
period  of  power  operation  on  June  3,  1967, 
has  continued  to  operate  since  that  date. 
Over  4,000  log  hours  at  power  have  been  ac- 
cimiulated  to  date.  Operating  experience  is 
being  evaluated  as  a  technical  base  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Fort  St.  Vraln  reactor. 

An  application  for  a  construction  permit 
for  the  Fort  St.  Vraln  reactor  plant  is  now 
pendli.g  before  and  under  active  considera- 
tion by  the  AEC  regulatory  branch.  The 
question  of  separate  secondary  containment 
Is  one  of  the  primary  issues  Involved  In  the 
review. 

2.  Bolsa   Island   Nuclear   Power   and   De- 
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malting  Plant.— Several  important  develop- 
ment occun-ed  in  the  progress  of  the  Bolsa 
^iTa  Nudr^Power  and  Desalting  Plant  in 
ST  but  there  were  also  delays  which  have 
significantly  affected  the  projwt.  As  a  re- 
suR  of  thie  delays  and  significant  escala- 
'uon  o  costs  and  changes  ^  design  criteria 
from  those  on  which  the  original  estimate 
wL  based,  the  actual  plant  costs  are  expected 
To  be  considerably  higher  than  the  original 

"  A^^emorandum  of  understanding  between 
tue  Government  and  the  Metropolitan  Wate, 
District  of  southern  California  setting  forth 
the  broad  basis  for  definitive  agreements  by 
he  p  oject  participants  was  entered  Into  on 
Aueust  19.  1966.  Thereafter,  on  October  13. 
^966    the  commission  received  its  statutory 
Authorization  to  enter  Into  the  cooperative 
arransemeni   with    the   Metropolitan   Water 
District  and  the  other  project  participants^ 
T^e  Department  of  the  Interior's  legislative 
authority  followed  on  May  19.  1967.  Negotla- 
UonTby  the  parties  resulted  in  the  execution 
of    definitive    agreements    on    November    20^ 
1967  The  architect -engineer  organizations  to 
Ordinate    the    respective    efforts    o        he 
water  company  and   the  electrical  utilities. 
:TJTes^,n\ne   island  ff-d  Perform 
related   work,   were   selected   in    1967.   Addi 
tionanv    the   utilities  involved   have  placed 
orders  for  the  main  turbine-generator  unit^ 
^nd  have  solicited  and  received  bids  for  the 
nuclear  neim  supplv  ."^vsvcm  They  have  also 
m^  appncations  wilh  the  AEC  for  construc- 
fiot  pe?mus  lor   the   nuclear  facilities   and 
have  Submitted  a  Preliminary  Safety  Ana^ys^^ 
RpDort  to  the  Commission  in   this  connec- 
flon    Lo  in   1967.  a  report  on  the  seUmo- 
lo^Vcal-eeologlcal    factors   pertaining   to   the 
propo4    Bola    l.^land    site    was    ..ubmltt«^ 
?^  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  by  a  special 
™it1re  appointed  by  him  to  review  the 
site  from  this  standpoint   Thus   a  firm  basis 
was  provided  in  1967  for  proceeding  with  .he 
TcTual  design  and  construction  of  the  pro  ect 
nesDite  these  iinportant  events,  the  plant 
schedSleVow  appea'rs  to  have  slipped  at  leas 
■I  vear-  completion  Is  t^.ow  called  for  in  ih(* 
ralher' than   1973.   After   a  5-month  evalua- 
Uon  of  bids  from   three  reactor  vendors  the 
nartlcipatlng    electric    utilities    for    varying 
^easc^is^  havl  been  unable   to  agree  upon  a 
stng?e   reactor    tvpe.   These    evaluations    are 
cont^mulng.  and -it  Is  hoped  differences  can 
he  resolved  ;n  the  near  future. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  PreUmlnary  Safety  Analysis 
ke^rt  on  the  project's  ntjclear  ^faclUtles  sub- 
ml^d  to  the  commission  ""August  31 
1967.  did  not  take  into  account  the  P06s>b» 
ity  of  differential  surface  displacement  from 
earthauake  activity  occun-lng  at  the  site  dur- 
mg^he  project's  lifetime.  The  above-refer- 
enced s^lsmologlcal-geologlcal  report  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

erlor  stated  that '"  °^t" 'LTthere 

its  strictest  sense  the  requirement  that  there 
be  reasonable  assurance  of  no  undue  risk  we 
fee    t^t  the  possibility  of  a  differential  dis- 
placement of  5  to  10  inches  in  any  direction 
^iust  be  considered  in  the  design  of  the- 
actor  and  its  appurtenances.     Studies  have 
^een  l^tlated  to  determine  adequate  design 
measures  to  accommodate  such  a  surface  dis- 
placement criterion.  It  would  appear  Ukely. 
l^lore.   that  Increased   project  costs  and 
sch^ule  delays  may  be  anticipated^  Any  such 
deslen  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  ap 
tfoTx  bv  appropriate  regulatory  authorities 
during  their  overall  safety  review  of  the  ap- 
plications to  construct  these  nuclear  facili- 
ties. .  ... V, 

The  seriousness  of  these  delays  is  quite  ob- 
vious. As  construction  costs  continue  to  es- 
calate the  range  between  the  earUer  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  desalted  water  and  the 
more  recent  estimates  of  such  costs  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
will  continue  to  monitor  developments  In 
thla  project  with  Interest  and  concern,  and 


exnects  the  Commission  to  keep  it  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  significant  devel- 
opments that  may  arise  in  this  connection. 
Ts  soon  as  the  last  of  the  basic  Prehrnlnao 
decisions  to  be  made  in  connection  with  this 
Set  tsuch  as  selection  of  a  s'ngle  reac  or 
upi)   are  completed,  the  committee  believes 
the  several  ajjencies  and  the  private  and  pub- 
lic utilities  involved  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  appointing  a  single  project  ad- 
ministrator, committee-type  "^anagem^t  on 
a  project  of  this  type  has  certain  dlsadvfm 
ta?L  as  compared  t^  management  by  a  single 
mlTager   charged    with    the   day-to-day   re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  overall  policies 
and  direction  decided  upon   by   the   Project 
participants  are  executed.  As  the  project  en- 
Lrs  mVo  Its  next  phase  U^e    ack  "f  an  ad- 
ministrator with  such  c«"^"^^^^^°'''y, 
could  be  a  major  .shortcoming^  ^Tt^.lest 
general  manager  for  the  project  ^^d  the  vest 
fng  in  him  of  substantial  "managerial  author 
ity  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  very  desir- 
able consideration. 

3    Miscellaneous. -Elsevihere  in  the  coop- 
erative reactor  program  there  are  two  items 
of   interest.  The  committee  notes  '•"h  In- 
terest and  satisfaction  that  major  ft»e    ?ests 
are  now  being  conducted  in  commercial  re- 
rcto"s°Tsuch  fs  Big  Rock  point, .  Tl^^-^-^^ 
help   immeasurably   to   acquire   lnf°rnaatlon 
of   value  in  the  design   of.   and  the  funher 
improvement  of  the  economics  of.  the  coming 
generation  of  large  water  reactor  plants.  It 
is  also  noted  that  several  reactors  have  either 
terminated  operation  or  are  '^PProachlng  ex- 
piration of  their  scheduled  operating  periods 
fnallam.   Plqua.   Elk   River)     Moreover^  the 
commission  Is  now  considering  Phasing  out 
the  BONUS  project   (the  latter  not  strictly 
onsldlr^a  cWeratlve  PO'^er  demonstrat  on 
reactor)    prior  to  the  contract  termination 
date  of  July  1971.  This  provides  an  excellent 
opportunltv  for  the  Commission  to  coopere^ 
wnth  the  electric  utilities  In  obtaining  vital 
data  for  the  future  guidance  of  private  in- 
dustry Tn  the  decommissioning  of  commercial 

reactors. 

(3)   Euratom 

A.  AEC  Request 
Under  the  tenns  of  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation arranged  pursuant  to  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-846 K 
the  united  States  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  have  been  cooperating  in 
a   10-year   Joint   research   and   development 
progrin.  The  program,  being  conducted  both 
fn  ^he  United  States  and  Europe.  Is  aimed 
prlmarllv    at    improving    performance    and 
lowering"  fuel  cvcle  costs  of  the  general  tvpe 
of   reactor    (light  water  cooled   and  moder- 
ated)    constructed    under  the   Joint  reactor 
program,   namely.   SENN   in   Italy.   KRB   in 
west  Germany,   and  SENA   in  France.   The 
R&D    program  Is  to  be  essentially  com- 
pleted  in    fiscal    year    1969.    although   some 
work  may  tall  off  Into  fiscal  year  1970. 

Through    fiscal    year    1966    a    cumulat  v-e 
total  of  $28.1  million  was  authorized  for  U^. 
participation  In  the  research  P'-ogram.  No  in- 
creased authorization  has  been  requested  by 
the  Commission  since  then,  consistent  with 
the  increased  commercialization  of   the  re- 
actor technology  Involved.  All  moneys  con- 
tributed by  the  united  States  are  spent  wUh- 
in    this    country.    Euratom's    contribution 
which    matches     this     country's,     is    spent 
within  the  community.  The  work  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  second  half  of  the     0-yea 
R&D    program   includes   investigation   ot 
piutonium   recycling  in   water  reactors,   de- 
velopment  and   demonstration  of   improved 
fuel    cladding    materials,    studies    on    heat 
transfer  and  fluid  flow,  and  examination  o 
nuS  safety,  waste  disposal  and  chemical 
reprocessing  matters. 

B.  Committee  Action 
ALC's  anticipated  costs  of  $2.5  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Joint  R.  &  D.  pro- 
Smwtth  Euratom  will  be  funded  from  prior 
fear  appropriations;  thus  there  Is  no  require- 


ment for  additional  authorization  In  this 
fiscal  year.  These  costs  will  bring  US.  par- 
ticipation to  the  authorized  level  of  approxi- 
mately $28  million. 

Legislation    recommended    by    the    Joint 
Committee  and  approved  by  Congress  in  late 
1967  as  Public  Law  90-190  increased    (from 
500  to  1,500  kilograms)    the  quantity  of  p.u- 
tonium  that  may  be  transferred  to  Euratom 
from  this  country.  All  of  the  work  expect«^ 
to  be  performed  with  the  requested  material 
will  be  covered  bv  information  exchange  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  United  States  is 
due  to  receive  information  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  material.  The  commlttee-s  favor- 
able action  on  the  executive  branch's  request 
for  this  increase  in  the  celling  on  plutonlum 
was  based  on  the  understanding  that  ade- 
quate   and    mutually    agreeable    safegua^s 
procedures  would  be  worked  out  by  the  AEC 
and  Euratom  for  the  protection  of  this  ma- 
terial from  loss  or  diversion  during  fuel  fabri- 
cation in  Eurat-om  plants.  Plans  lor  fulfill  ng 
this  requirement  are  now  under  discuss  on 
between   Euratom  and  AEC.  and   are  being 
closely  followed  by  the  committee. 

Earlier.  Euratom  decided  that,  due  to  the 
greater  vulnerabllltv  of  chemical  reprocessing 
facilities  from  the  sundpoint  of  loss  or  di- 
version of  special  nuclear  materials,  it  should 
maintain  continuous  safeguards  Inspection 
at  the  Eurochemic  reprocessing  facility   iin 
Mol    Belgium)    while  US -furnished  nuclear 
materials    are    being    reprocessed    there.    All 
special  nuclear  materials  furnished  to  Eur- 
atom from   the  United  States  for  peaceful 
purposes  are  subject  to  the  safeguards  pro- 
visions  of   the   ;igreements   for   cooperation 
between   the    United    States   and    the   com- 
munity, although  these  materials  are  not  in 
all  cases  subject  to  continuous  inspection  by 
resident  inspectors. 


J  I   ^trrrhant  .  Inp  reactors 
A    AEC  Request 
The  AEC   iias  requested  $100,000  in  fiscal 
venr    1969   foi    operating  costs   lor   the   mer- 
bh-int  ship  reactors  program   Estimated  costs 
for    iLci.l    vear    1968    are    ul.so   $100,000    The 
stated  goal"  .'f  this  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of   nuclear   reactor   systems   lor  com- 
mercial maritime  use.  which,  with  other  im- 
proved and  related  non-nuclear  ship  system 
innovations,  could   improve  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  US.  merchant  marine 
B.  Committee  .Action 
The    ronimittee    recommends   approval    of 
the  .4100  000  requested.  While  the  committee 
recognizes  th;.t  only  a  minimum  level  of  ef- 
lort   IS  po.sr.ihle   with   this  amount  uf  funds. 
It    .No  reronnizes  that  work  in  earne.st  can- 
not   he   initiated    pending   the   long-awaited 
definition   of   a   national   policy   on   nuclear 
powered  merchant  ships. 

,51   Space  propuUion  sy.'ifrrTf 
A    AEC  Request 
The     AEC    !.as    reque.sted    $72,000,000    for 
fiscal  vear  1969  operr.tine  costs  for  the  space 
propuision    svstems      Project    ROVER «    pro- 
gram   This  .s  .*1. 500,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mated cost.,  ior  f.scal  vear  1968.  and  ^6.591_- 
794  le<s  ihan  actual  costs  in  li.scal  year  1967. 
f>f  the  total    i39.000.000  Is  for  development 
ol    the   NFRVA   I   rocket   engine   technology 
and  the  definition  and  design  of  the  NERV'A 
I    rpictor   subsystem;    S23.000.000   is   for   ad- 
vanced reactor  technology,  and  SIOOOO^OO  Is 
for  operations  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Devel- 
opment Station   (NRDS).  Nevada. 
B.  Committee  Action 
T-v  e    committee   recommends   approval   of 
«69  000  000  of  the  amount  requested.  The  cut 
of  i3  000  000  is  recommended  reluctantly  and 
onlv  as  a  result  (.f  extreme  budgetary  pres- 
w:ure  The  decrease  should  be  applied  in  those 
are.-.s  calculated  to  have  the  least  affect  on 
the  current  program  schedule. 

In  last  year's  authorization  report,  when 
the  executive  branch  wanted  to  stop  further 
work  on  NERVA  I  and  Initiate  a  new  NERVA 
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11  program,  the  committee  recommended 
that  further  Intensive  analysis  should  be 
initiated  Immediately  to  verify  the  true 
growth  potential  of  the  NERVA  I  nuclear 
rocket  engine,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
clarifying  the  question  of  versatility  of  such 
an  upratid  engine  in  terms  of  meeting  earlier 
unmanned  mission  requirements  as  well  as 
possible  subsequent  manned  missions^  The 
committee  notes  that  in  complying  with  that 
recommendation.  the  Commission  has 
reached  a  decision  to  initiate  the  develop- 
ment of  an  approximately  1.500  mega^^^tts 
(MWi  75.000  pound  thrust  engine.  ^ERXA 
I  for  use  in  a  variety  of  space  missions  The 
reevaluatlon  of  NERVA  I  revealed  that  appli- 
cation of  this  system  is  equal  or  superior  to 
the  NERVA-II  (the  200.000  pound  thrust  en- 
elne  the  development  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget) 
in  ml^sslons  of  interest  with  the  exception  of 
the  difficult  manned  mission  to  Mars. 

The  latter  mission,  however,  is  not  an  au- 
thorized objective  at  this  time.  It  shovild  be 
noted  that  even  as  to  this  mission.  NER\A  I 
still  has  the  capabilitv.  but  with  .some  weight 
penalties  when  compared  with  the  larsjer  en- 
elne  The  savings  achieved  bv  the  decision 
to  forgo  development  of  NERVA-II  and  to 
concentrate  on  uprating  NERV.VI  are  on 
the  crder  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Tlie  pr.j'^'ress  in  this  technoUigy  program 
has  been  steadv  an;!  very  impres.«ive.  In  the 
most  recent  of  a  long  series  of  .succefsful 
reactor  and  engine  tests,  the  NRX-A6  reactor 
was  run  on  December  15,  l-jeT  at  full  power 
,1100  mesjnwatis.  3500  F  exhaust,  tor  60 
minutes.  This  duration  signifies  a  tremen- 
dous, step  forward,  and  is  representative  of  a 
reactor  capability  lo  achieve  tli.  kinds  of 
missions  now  being  planned.  The  NRX-Ab 
test  as  in  the  previous  reactor  tests,  was 
,.p.-.tPd  at  ff.cl  tempera- iires  equivalent 
to'soo  SLOonds  of  -specific  impulse  i440  sec- 
onds is  characteristic  of  advanced  chemical 

rocV^ets  i .  . 

The  committee  Is  disturbed  by  the  recent 
signs  indicating  that  support  for  this  pro- 
gram mav   be   faltering,   and   that  develop- 
ment  of   the   NERVA   nviclear  rocket  engine 
may   be   curtailed.  Thev  are   the  more  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  rapid  technological  .id- 
vances  being  made  in  the  program.  Lack  ot 
support  for  the  NERVA  engine  in  fiscal  year 
1969   could   seriously   impair   this   countr\  s 
abiUtv  to  make  use  of  the  tremendous  tech- 
nical'capabihtv   developed   in   this    program 
over   the   past    12   vears    Worse  yet.   without 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine. 
It  is  not   possible  to   project  a   viable  space 
program  based  on  a  significant  step-wise  ad- 
vancement in  propulsion  capability.  IDeferral 
is  not  possible  without  incurring  certain  ir- 
reversible penalties  which  will  be  very  costly 
to  this  Nation  in   the  long  run.  The  flight 
engine  program  is  a  logical  continuation  of 
an  existing  capability,  not  a  build-up  of  a 
new  one    Moreover,  the  recommended  pace 
has  been  determined  in  the  light  of  current 
budgetary  pressures.  Only  because  of  intense 
competition  for  funds,  largely  to  meet  com- 
mitments In  the  defense  area,  has  the  com- 
mittee seen   nt  to  recommend  a  cut  of  SJ 
million  In  this  years  program. 

In  the  post-Apollo  period,  requirements 
for  pavload  and  velocity  increments  will  be 
much  higher  than  those  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  In  this  connection,  there  are 
manv  wavs  to  cite  the  superiority  of  the 
NERVA  l' engine.  For  the  moon  mi.ssion  it 
represents  a  65-percent  greater  pavload  ca- 
pacity a  capabilitv  which  would  permit  di- 
rect landing  at  anv  point  on  the  moon.  In 
deep  space  It  provides  not  only  extra  pavload 
capacity,  but  increased  reliability  and  ma- 
neuverabllltv.  higher  power  for  measure- 
ments and  communications,  and  flexibility  in 
trading  pavload  for  shortened  mission  times. 
There  are  also  attractive  applications  in  con- 
nection with  earth-orbiting  missions. 

In  view  of  the  progress  to  date  and  the 
Importance  of  the  nuclear  rocket  to  our  fu- 


ture space  program,  the  committee  believes 
the  program  Is  deserving  of  continued 
vigorous  support,  and  that  the  present 
schedule  should  be  maintained  .'Scheduled  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  a  Phoebus  2-A  test  (5,000 
m'egawatt.  large  reactor  Initially  picked 
to  mate  with  the  large  NERVA  11  engine). 
This  test,  for  which  the  hardware  was  in 
existence  when  the  decision  to  go  to  NERVA 
I  was  made,  will  be  useful  as  a  test  of  fuel 
with  a  verv  high  power  density.  Also 
scheduled  foV  fiscal  year  1969  are  tests  of 
two  engines,  XE-1  and  XE-2.  Their  purpose 
is  to  obtain  additional  operating  data  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine  as  a  system,  under 
startup,  steadv  suite,  and  transient  condi- 
tions .ind  at  partial  and  full  power.  These 
engines  will  contain  the  1.100  megawatt 
NEF^VV  type  reactor,  .similar  to  NRX-A6. 

The  bulk  of  the  engine  technology  effort, 
then  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  fiscal 
vear  1969  Development  will  be  continued  In 
fiscal  year  1969  on  a  flight  type  engine. 
thrust  level  of  75.000  pountis.  and  a  reactor 
power  of  about  1400  meg.i watts.  The  goal  is 
825  .secondu  of  .specific  impulse  and  a  4.000' 
p"  temperature.  eiiTaillng  a  propellant  flow 
of  .tbout  !>0  pounds  per  second. 

Work  on  improved  fuels  will  be  con- 
tinued in  .1  reactor  test  bed  called  Peewee. 
It  represents  about  one  quarter  of  a  NERVA 
I  type  reactor  core,  and  hence  minimizes 
fuel  and  testing  costs. 

The  committei'  will  be  following  with  great 
interest  this  progr.im's  progress  in  fiscal  year 

1969  including  the  post  mortem  examma- 
uon  of  NnX-A6.  In  noting  the  projected  date 
of  1976  for  availability  of  NERVA  I  lor  flight 
test  the  >-oinmittce  would  expect  the  Com- 
mlsslon-s  fiscal  ve.ar  1970  budget  proposal  to 
contain  details  of  the  .iclual  steps  to  be 
taken  tow.ird  the  flight  test  program.  It  is 
recommended  th;.t  the  program  tor  fiscal  year 

1970  be  separated  inU)  two  parts,  tlie  first  to 
be  directed  toward  an  unmanned  flight  pro- 
gram malcing  uj:e  of  the  NERVA  I  reactor. 
'ho  second  devoted  to  a  continuing  t€Chnol- 
ogv  eirort  to  upgrade  the  NERVA  I  reactor  for 
loiiger  range  application  in  .issocintion  with 
the"  manned  planetary  missions.  This  ap- 
pro.vch  IS  certamlv  supported  by  the  impres- 
sive success  of  the  NERVA  I  reactor,  and  by 
the  recent  studies  which  show  the  utility  of 
the  NERVA  I  reactor  lor  .achieving  a  spec- 
trum of  usetul  space  missions.  In  establish- 
ing a  procram  plan  which  is  divided  into 
flight  test'  and  advanced  technology  seg- 
menus  everv  possible  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures should  be  invoked  in  the  interest  of 
economv. 

The    ccmmittee    notes    with    interest    the 
range  of  applicabilitv  cited  by  the  Commis- 
sion tor  electnc  propulsion.  The  useful  func- 
tions attnbuted  to  even  small  electric  pro- 
pulsion  engines    ,of   a   few   electrical   watts) 
would  seem  to  indicate  early  and  widespread 
application.  Large  amounts  have  been  funded 
for  suitable   power   sources   for   electric  pro- 
pulsion. To  date,  however,  the  committee  has 
not    received    a   quantitative    assessment    of 
any  class  ol  actual  requirements.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  receive  m  the  fiscal  year  1970  Com- 
mission budget  proposal  a  documented  state- 
ment  of   such   a   requirement,   along  with  a 
provision  for  an  organizational  entity  which 
would    provide    for    liaison    wth    the    using 
agencies  at  the  technical  competence  level  as 
well  as  at  the  policy  or  .idministrative  level. 
i6»   Space  electric  poucr  developrnent 
.\.  AEC  Request 
The    AEC    requested    $52,650,000    for   fiscal 
vear  1969  operating  costs  for  the  space  elec- 
tric  power   development  program.   32.890,000 
less  th  m  the  estimated  costs  for  fiscal  year 
'968   and   516.312.214   less   than  actual   costs 
m  fiscil  vear  1967.  The  reduction  from  fiscal 
vear  1968  results  primarily  from  certain  space 
power  generator  developments  which  are  to 
be  largelv  completed  in  fiscal  year  1968;   the 
significantlv    greater    reduction    from    fiscal 
vear    1967  'results    largely    from   short-term 


development    projects    which    reached    large 
cost  peaks  in  that  year.  The  fiscal  year  1969 
request   includes:   radioisotope  power  devel- 
opment   $18,750,000:   reactor  power  develop- 
ment  $14,700,000:  power  conversion  develop- 
ment     $4,900,000;      space     nuclear     safety. 
$4,200,000;  and  isotope  fuel  development  and 
heat  source  fabrication.  $10,100,000. 
B.  Committee  Action 
Tlie  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $47,650,000  for  this  program,  a  decrease  of 
«5  million  from   the  .miount  requested.  Tlie 
committee  recommends  several   adjustments 
in  the  project  budget  levels  within  the  over- 
all   program.   Tluis,    the   following   decreases 
ire  reconunended;  $2  million  for  the  250-watt 
generator  project.  $500,000  for  the   NAVSAT 
generator    $500,000  for  the  large  heat  source 
generator   and    $2,500,000    for    the    advanced 
reactor  technologv  liquid  metal  cooled  reac- 
tor at  LRL.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
of  $500,000  is  recommended  for  the  zirconium 
hvdride  reactor  technoU^y  program  m  '-on- 
nection    with   the   thermoelectric   conversion 
.ipplicallon.  With  respect  to  all  other  projects 
under  the  space  electric  power  program  the 
committee  recommends  authorization  of  the 
amount  requested  by  the  AEC 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the  trend 
in   funding  of   the  space  reactor   technology 
etfort    which  over   the  past  6   years   has  de- 
creased from  about  $30  million  to  about  $15 
million.    The     situ.-ttion     contrasts    sharply 
with   the   enthusiasm   which   exists   in   most 
quarters,  and  which  this  committee  .Miares. 
over   the   Technical   promise   and  progress  to 
date  within  the  nuclear  space  electric  power 
area    -Mthough  the  overall  budgetary  climat« 
necessitates  a  decrease  in  the  space  electric 
power  budget  level  for  this  year,  the  commit- 
tee   anticipates    more    vigorous    Commission 
support  of  this  program  in  the  coming  years. 
Upon  close  inspection,  there  appears  lo  be 
a  rather  severe  imbalance  between  radloiso- 
•oue  power   development   and   reactor  power 
development  in  this  year's  AEC  budget.  It  is 
appreciated  that  manv  of  the  isotope  devel- 
opments are  destined  for  nearer  term  appli- 
cations than  tho.=e  of  the  reactor  power  de- 
velopments. However,  in  general  the  develop- 
ment leadtime   for   the   reactor  concepts   is 
much  longer.  Recent  statements  from  poten- 
'ial  users  of  reactor  power  m  space  indicate 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  pursuing  those 
de\elopments. 

The   committee    notes    that    the   250-watt 
venerator  development  was  postponed  in  fis- 
cal vear  1968  in  order  to  assign  funding  to 
other  higher  priority  radioisotope  generator 
programs.    The    committee    feels    a    further 
postponement  is  warranted  in  this  project.  In 
addition,  it  is  felt  that  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  lightweight  low  power  generator 
project    for    space    navigational    (NAVSAT) 
and  communications  systems  applications,'  as 
well   as   of   the   large  heat  source  generator 
proiect.    can    each    be    reduced   by    $500,000 
without  seriously  affecting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  stated  objectives. 
'      Committee  review  of  program  details  for 
the   liquid   metal   cooled   reactor   project   at 
LRL  indicates  that  the  $2,500,000  level  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1969 
will  not  support  a  viable  program.  The  com- 
mittee  notes  that  this  technology  program 
was  so  conceived  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sarv  at  this  time  to  define  the  particular  con- 
version system  to  be  used  with  the  reactor 
energy  source.  As  such,  this  program  would 
leave  open  a  number  of  possible  conversion 
svstem  options  (Rankine,  Bray  ton.  and  out- 
of-core  thermionics)    which  would  make  It 
potentially   an   attractive   competitor   of— as 
well  as  complementary  to— the  incore  therm- 
ionic   reactor    concept    for    secondary    power 
and  unmanned  and  manned  electric  propul- 
sion   applications.    However,    the    committee 
believes   the   program,   to   be    viable,   would 
need  support  at  a  minimum  level  of  .s4.500,- 
000  during  fiscal  vear  1969.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Commission  Is  unable  to  support  this  pro- 


gram at  that  level,  the  committee  has  no 
choice  but  to  recommend  termination  of  this 
program  as  soon  as  po.^sible  Some  termina- 
tion costs,  however,  may  be  Incurred  in  FY 
1969  and  these  can  be  met  with  funds  other- 
wise available  . 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
reactor  thermionics  program  also  warrants  a 
more  vigorous  approach  than   '«  ^arranted 
by   the   present  budgetary   situation    Addi- 
tional funds  would  permit  a  ^e""  P"^'"f  °' 
some  of  the  essential  research  in  key  tech 
noTogv  areas,  and  in  the  early  demonstration 
of  the  long-life  fuel  elements   The  comnrilttee 
believes  that  the  fiscal  year  1970  Comriiission 
budget  proposal  for  this  program  shoxild  pro- 
vide not  only   a  statement  of  ^/P^^  ^^^  ^I 
actor   experiment    objective,    but   a    definite 
development  sequence  which  permits  speci- 
fying the  exact  vear  in  which  the  experiment 
is  to  be  performed  and  the  sequence  of  de- 
velopments   leading    to    the    ''"P^^'Tftnuion 
accomplishing    such    a    program    clehnltlon^ 
careful    attention    should    be    given    to    the 
merits  of   a  step-wise   approach  in   which  a 
low-power  reactor  using  downrated  technol- 
ogy is  tested  prior  to  a  test  in  which  long-life 
prototype-like  fuel  elements  would  be  used. 
The  committpe  notes  with  satlsfactlori  the 
effort    to    upgrade    the    arconlum    hydride 
reactcr  performance  and  life  capability  from 
10  000  to  20.000  hours.  In  last  year's  author- 
ization report  the  committee  recommended 
that  effort  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1968  to 
couple   this   reactor    concept    with    thermo- 
electric conversion.  It   is  gratifv-ing  to   not* 
that  not  onlv  has  such  effort  been  initiated, 
but  potential  users  in  NASA  are  anxious  to 
have  such  a  power  package  available  lor  mis- 
sions in  the  eariy  to  mld-1970's.  Apparently 
some  doubt  exists,   within  current  funding 
levels,  whether  readiness  by  that  date  can 
be  assured.  With  that  In  mind  the  committee 
recommends  that  $500,000  be  added   to  this 
program  for  fiscal  vear  1969  and  further  rec- 
ommends that  the  Commission  tnidcet  pro- 
posal  for  fiscal  vear   1970  contain   adequate 
provision   to   a.ssure   that   user  requirements 
and  schedules  for  utilizing  this  systewi  will 

be  met. 

In  connection  with  the  committees  com- 
ments in  last  vear's  report  regarding  techni- 
cal direction  of  the  radioisotope  generator 
development  program,  significant  improve- 
ment has  been  noted  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  true  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  program,  as  well  as  in  the  decision  to 
concentrate  on  a  variety  of  concepts  each 
designed  in  modular  form  in  order  to  suit  as 
manv  needs  :is  possible  with  a  limited  num- 
ber 'of  concepts,  thereby  minimizing  total 
development  costs. 

With  regard  to  the  interagency  organiza- 
tional structure  for  directing  ^ompletnentary 
nroeram  effort^  within  NASA  and  AEC.  the 
committee  is  aware  of  increased  efforts  dur- 
ing the  past  vear  to  enhance  coordination, 
such  activities  should  continue  to  receive 
major  effort. 

The  committee  notes  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
creasing enthusiasm  emanating  from  the  po- 
tential users  of  nuclear  power  in  space.  This 
is  particularlv  true  of  NASA,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent   of   the   Department   of   De- 
fense   in  recocnition  of   the  limitations  of 
batteries,  solar  cells,  and  fuel  -ells   potentia 
users  are  hoping  for  ^e  early  =^;^-«il;^^»''t^  .f 
radioisotope  power  supplies,  and  °f  the  ^ir- 
conium  hydride  reactor  with  thermoelectric 
conversion.  These  could  fill  anticipated  needs 
in  the  earlv  to  middle   I970's.  Beyond  that 
(that    is.    8    to    10    years   from    now).   NAbA 
groups   have   indicated    a    need    for   a    power 
source  of  100  kilowatt-electric.  Mission  plan- 
ners  have   pointed   out   that   initiation  of   a 
power  source  development  should  not  await 
the  detailed  requirements  of  a  specific  mis- 
sion,   since    the    power   source   developnaent 
leadtimes  are  longer  than  the  mission  defin- 
tlon  leadtimes.  This  implies  that  a  realistic 
estimate  of  power  requirements  which  will 
exist  at  a  given  time  should  provide  the  basis 


for  the  development  program  to  meet  that 
requirement.  Further,  experience  shows  that 
power  estimates  made  several  years  before 
project  completion  have  been  consistentU 
low  ibv  factors  of  5  to  20  or  more).  There  is 
ample 'justification,  therefore,  for  concen- 
trating greater  effort  on  the  reactor  power 
sources  which  are  the  only  solution  to  the  in- 
creasing power  needs  in  space.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  the  Commission  and  the  nuclear  in- 
dustrv  will  do  everything  within  their  means 
to  enhance  communications  with  the  using 
agencies,  in  order  to  define  and  support  the 
kind  of  programs  necessary  to  meet  the  im- 
portant needs  in  this  area. 
(7)  Trrrrstiial  electric  poiccr  ilcirlopmrtit 

A.  AEC  Request 
The  AEC  requested  $6,830,000  for  operating 
costs  m  fiscal  year  1969  for  terrestrial  electric 
power  development. 

B.  Committee  Action 
The   committee   continues   to   follow   with 
interest  the  progress  in  this  interesting  cate- 
eorv   of  milltarv.   oceanographlc,   and   com- 
mercial applications.  The  committee  realizes 
that  there  are  areas  of  overiap  between  ter- 
restrial and  .space  technologies.  However,  one 
area  which  comes  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion  as  a  potential  apphcatlon  first  in   the 
•errestrlal  realm  is  the  work  with  the  organic 
rankine    cvcle.    pre.sently    being    conducted 
under   the' Space  Nuclear  Systems  Division. 
Space  Electric  Power  program   Similarly,  the 
zirconium  hvdride  reactor  has  interesting  po- 
tential terrestrl.il  applications.  Ihe  Commis- 
Mon    should    follow    development-s    In    these 
areas  closelv,  to  assure  that  an  eariy  applica- 
tion in  the  terrestrial  realm  is  not  overiooked. 
and  If  such  application  does  materialize,  to 
•i.ssure  also  that  the  appropriate  AEC  division 
is  charged   with   re.sponsibility  for  following 
through  the  further  development. 

(Si  General  rcartcr  trchnoloqy 
A.  .^EC  Request 
The  AEC  requested  $50  million  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  general  reactor  tech- 
nologv program  for  fl.scal  year  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  «1  million  over  the  estimate  for 
tiscal    vear    1968. 


B,  Committee  .Xctir.n 
The  comniittce  recommends  a  decrease  in 
this  program  of  $2  million  in  nrder  to  main- 
tain the  level   of  support   tor  several   hisher 
prioritv    reactor    development    projecus    dis- 
cussed  flsewhere  in  this  report    It   is   noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Commission  con- 
tinues   to    hold    this    level-of-elfort    program 
to    the    goal    of    strencthening    us    highest 
prioritv    reactor   development    obiectives    by 
providing  the  bar.ic  lecimology  for  all  areas 
of    the    Commission's    reactor    development 
program    Earlier  in  the  vear  the  committee 
expressed  its  concern  .is  t :.  whether  an  entity 
such     as     the     general     reactor     technology 
-roup     as    an    ..rzanizati.m.il    part    of    RDT. 
could  provide  adequate  technical  support  to 
another  division,  such  .is  SNS.  Although  the 
Commission  assures  the  committee  that  this 
is  currentlv  the  best  mcci.ani.sm  in   view  of 
heavily  overlanpina  technolomes.  close  atten- 
tion should  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion  of   whether   the   current   organizational 
structure  and   budcet   procedure   adequately 
meets  the  needs  of  the  Space  Nuclear  Sys- 
tems Division 

,9i   Advanced  -pstcm'i  research  ami 
drielopment 
A    AEC  Request 
The    Commission    requested    $7,980,000    in 
open  ting  costs  for  advanced  .systems  research 
and  development    of  which  51  million  is  for 
research    and    development    related    to    the 
.Argonne  Advanced  Research  Reactor. 
B.  Committee  Action 
The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  .»i6  980,000  for  this  program.  The  $1   mil- 
lion decrease  results  from   the  committees 


recommendation  that  the  prevlousl>  enaciwl 
authorization  lor  the  Argonne  Advanced  He- 
search  Reacter  project  be  rescinded. 
(  ifi)  Nvrlear  satetv 
A    AEC   Request 
The  AEC  requested  authorization  of  $40.- 
400,000    for    operating    costs    fur    "^cal    year 
1969  :or  the  conduct  of  Its  research  ;'"ri jie- 
velopment   program  ..n   nuclear  saletv  Tils 
represents  an  increase  of  $7,095,000.  about  21 
percent,  over  estimated  r.scal  vear  19h8  costs. 
\nd  .-n  increase  of  $1^7.38.558.  about  41  per- 
cent   over  .ictu.il  fiscal  year  1967  co^st,- 

The  Commissions  efforts  in  this  prot'r..m 
involve    operations    of    .safety    test    lacilities 
and  uuestlaations  of  safety  problems  which 
are  of  gener..l  appUcabihty  to  research    test, 
and   power  reactors  .md  related   nuclear   fa- 
cilities and   the  performance  of  tests  to  es- 
tablish the  safetv  of  specific  reactor  systeins. 
or  to  establish  the  validity  of  .safety  criteria 
used    in    reactor    desien.    construction,    and 
operation    The   technical   ^'^vancements   .it- 
tained    under   this   program    also   contribute 
to  the  solution  of  problems  associated  \^lth 
.siting  reactors  and  related  facilities 
B.  Committee  Action 
•n^e   committ«-e    recommends    a    reduction 
of  S3  400  000  in  the  authorization  requested 
bv  the  AEC  lor  operating  costs  lor  this  pro- 
gram  This  reduction  is  to  be  applied  against 
the   program   gonrrallv.   based   on   the   judg- 
ment of  the  Commission, 

The  recommended  authorization  of  $3 1 
million  .still  represents  an  increase  of  $3- 
(i'lSoOO  about  10  percent,  over  estimated  lis- 
cal  vear  1968  costs,  and  an  increase  of  >8.- 
;i68.558  .>bout  30  [lercent.  over  actual  tiscal 
year  1967  costs 

The  committee's  recommendation  is  based 
m  substantial  part  on  a  history  of  relatively 
laree   disparities    between    the   amounts   au- 
thorized and   appropriated  lor  this  program 
and  the  amounts  actually  expended.  During 
Iiscal  vears  1965  through  1968.  authorizations 
totaling    M46.415,000  were  requested   by   the 
Commission    for    nuclear    safety,    including 
aerospace  safetv    Pursuant  to  these  requests 
a  total  of  $141  ,,530,000  was  appropriated    Ac- 
tual expenditures  during  the  period  are  esti- 
mated ..t  $129,440,000    Thus,  a  total  of  $12.- 
090  000  or  about  8  5.  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  was  not  used  tor  the  intended 
purpose    Of   this   $12,090,000,    $3,534,000   was 
transferred  to  other  programs.  $3,295,000  was 
cut  or  deferred  as  part  of  the  Government- 
wide   expenditure    reduction   effort   in    fiscal 
vear  1968.  and  $5,261  000  was  used  to  reduce 
subsequent     years'     appropriation     requests 
rather  than  lor  safety  w<Tk. 

me  committee  believes  that  an  adequate 
nuclear  safetv   [..rocrram  is  essential  to  prog- 
ress in  the  atomic  energy  neld.  In  the  opin- 
ion  of   the   committee,   the   amount   recom- 
mended herein-representing  a  not  inslBn:ft- 
cant  increase  over  the  level  of  prior  expen- 
diture—is adequate  to  fulfill  AEC's  respon- 
sibilities  Tl-ie  committee's  action  is  not,  nor 
should   It  he  construed  to  be,  a  penalty     or 
/VEC  s  failure  to  u.se  all  funds  authorized  for 
'this  purpo.se:   on  the  contrary,  the  achieve- 
ment of  possible  savings  is  to  be  encouraged 
Rather    this  action  reflecUs  the  committees 
belief   that   sienlficant   cost   underruns   over 
a  prolonged  period  are  indicative  of  Pfrf  ten 
overestimates  of  budget  needs.  In  this  cop 
nectlon.    the   committee    win    monitor   wUh 
interest   the   use   of   funds  provided   by   th.s 
authorization 

[11  \  Operational  services 
A.  AEC  Request 
The  Commission  has  requested  52.102^000 
for  operational  services  for  fiscal  Venr  1969^ 
■»  reduction  of  $898,000  from  the  estimated 
costs  for  fiscal  vear  1968  of  $3  million.  This 
program  includes  the  eross  cost  ff  the  opera- 
tion ot  the  AEC-owned  materials  testing  re- 
actors and  the  irradiation  services  furnished 
bv  an  AEC  contractor  The  costs  of  these  serv- 
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ices  are.  In  turn,  charged  to  the  users  of  the 
senrlcea.  and.  therefore,  only  any  undistrib- 
uted net  costs  are  shown  under  this  activity. 
The  other  cosU  are  Included  In  the  requests 
of  the  user  programs. 

The  estimated  gross  operating  costs  for  the 
MTB  ETB.  and  ATR,  the  three  AEC  ma- 
terial's testing  reactors  In  Idaho,  and  for  cer- 
tain AEC-sponsored  radiation  experiments  In 
the  GETR,  a  privately  owned  reactor  total 
$28,284,000  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  this 
amount.  $27,134,000  has  been  assigned  to  the 
uslne  activities.  The  remainder  or  undls- 
Ulbute^  cost  of  $1,150,000  Includes  $1,050,000 
of  operating  costs  for  the  MTR  which  the 
AEC  has  indicated  cannot  be  equitably 
distributed  to  users  because  of  the  diminish- 
ing experimental  load  on  MTR:  and  $100,000 
for  certain  studies  on  ETR.  the  utilization  of 
which  Is  Increasing  to  accommodate  the  shirt 
of  experiments  from  MTR. 

Other  costs  Included  under  this  program 
are  standby  costs  of  $200,000  for  services  as- 
sociated with  Commission-owned  reactor 
facilities  which  have  been  shut  down  but  not 
dismantled,  and  costs  of  $752,000  for  trans- 
portation and  security  shipments  of  Irradi- 
ated materials  and  for  cerUln  other  opera- 
tldnal  services. 

B.  Committee  Action 

The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  the  $2,102,000  requested  by  AEC  for  the 
operational  services  program. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  ATR  Is  ex- 
pected to  achieve  full-scale  operation  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1968,  and  that 
those  experiments  to  be  shifted  to  either 
ETR  or  ATR  will  be  withdrawn  from  MTR 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  or  early  fiscal 
year  1970.  At  that  time.  It  should  be  possible 
to  distribute  all  of  the  costs  of  these  reactor 
services  to  the  AEC  users,  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  In  this  program. 

VTI.    BIOLOGY    AND    MEDICINE    PROGRAM 

A  AEC  request 
The  AEC's  tiscal  year  1969  request  for 
$92,051,000  for  operating  funds  for  the  biology 
and  medicine  program  represents  an  Increase 
Of  $3.601.000 — about  4  percent — over  esti- 
mated expenditures  tor  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
$6  303  558 — or  aaout  7  percent— over  actual 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  Commission  Is 
also  requesting  authorization  for  construc- 
tion funds  total,  ng  $950,000.  and  for  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction 
amounting  to  S5  million. 

The  proposed  program  permits  modest  In- 
creases in  molecular  and  cellular  level 
studies  and  environmental  radiation 
studies,  and  slight  Increases  In  radiation 
genetics,  instrumentation,  and  cancer  re- 
search All  other  areas  stay  at  virtually  the 
same  level  as  fiscal  year  1968. 

B.  Committee  action 
The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $89,500,000  for  operating  funds,  and  the 
full  amounts  requested  for  construction  and 
capital  equipment. 

Although  the  general  charter  of  the  Com- 
mission's Biology  and  Medicine  Division  con- 
tains objectives  of  great  Importance  to  the 
iieneral  welfare,  the  committee  Is  concerned 
.ibout  the  continuing  Increases  In  the  funds 
.iUotted  to  this  program  each  fiscal  year.  In 
the  current  budgetary  climate,  $89,500,000 
■should  provide  a  level  of  effort  which  will 
permit  achieving  the  most  urgent  and  prom- 
ising research  efforts.  Recognizing  that  the 
program  has  grown  over  the  past  decade.  In 
keeping  with  the  growing  number  of  practical 
applications  of  nuclear  energy.  It  Is  never- 
theless Imperative  that  an  Increasing  effort 
be  devoted  to  selecting  those  programs  which 
offer  the  greatest  promise  and  which  repre- 
sent the  highest  caliber  of  research  and 
which  are  most  dlrecUy  In  support  of  the 
AEC  mission. 

The    committee    notes    with    satisfaction 
the  special  emphasis  which  has  been  given 
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to  resolving  the  problems  associated  with  the 
radiation  exposure  of  uranium  miners.  The 
Commission  estimates  the  cost  of  work  to  be 
performed  during  fiscal  1969  which  bears  on 
this  subject  to  be  over  $6  million.  It  is  hoped 
th.u  this  highly  mission-oriented  effort  will 
not  onlv  produce  the  desired  results,  but  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  other  executive 
agencies  Involved  in  this  problem.  At  the 
time  of  preparation  of  this  authorization,  the 
committee  was  disturbed  by  reports  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  were  having  difficulty  meeUng  the  ob- 
jectives established  in  the  interdepartmenta 
R&D  program  plan  formulated  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  calendar  1967.  The  committee 
expect*  that  the  AEC  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate strong  leadership  In  this  area. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  feeling 
regarding  the  importance  of  the  work  being 
conducted  by  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty 
Commission  lABCC)  The  ABCC  effort  Is  a 
continuing  one  to  study  the  long-term  effects 
of  the  thermal  radiation,  ionizing  radiation 
and  blast  on  the  survivors  of  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima.  In  view  of  the  personnel  cutbacks 
effected  recently  as  a  result  of  Presidential 
orders  to  reduce  overseas  Government  per- 
sonnel, the  committee  is  concerned  that  this 
important  work  may  be  slighted.  The  Com- 
mission is  requested  to  examine  this  matter 
closely,  especially  to  make  certain  that  nei- 
ther the  size  of  the  groups  undergoing  various 
types  of  examinations  nor  the  quality  of 
effort  involved  in  generating  the  data  is  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  the  quality  of  the 
scientific  results  is  Jeopardized. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  committee  anxiously 
awaits  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  either  the  formation  of  or  the 
designation  of  an  organization  or  center  to 
handle  the  long-term  epidemiological  as- 
pects of  the  radium  exposure  cases  and  sim- 
ilar human  cases  involving  significant  inter- 
nal radiation  exposures.  This  is  a  highly 
mission-oriented  obiective  which  should  pro- 
vide information  of  great  value  to  coming 
generations,  particularly  for  estimating  the 
hazards  to  uranium  miners  as  well  as  the 
long-term  hazards  from  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  for  establishing  more  ac- 
curate protective  radiation  guides  for  the  fu- 
ture The  radium  exposure  cases  date  back  40 
or  50  years  ago  to  uninformed  and  careless 
use  of' radium  both  Industrially  and  for  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  therapy 

The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
pioneering  b;\slc  research  which  the  AEC  has 
accomplished  in  cell  transplantation  studies, 
which  has  now  led  to  Identification  of  the 
types  of  cells  that  are  Immunologically  active 
as  well  as  the  relationship  of  their  numbers 
and  functions  to  Inmnme-response  capabil- 
ities throughout  the  life  span  of  the  mam- 
mal As  a  result  of  such  studies,  radiation  and 
chemicals  are  now  standard  measures  used 
in  suppressing  the  immune-response  system 
of  Individuals  who  are  to  receive  trans- 
planted organs  such  as  kidneys,  hearts,  or 
livers.  Thus,  the  success  to  date  in  heart 
transplants  owes  a  great  deal  to  AEC  spon- 
sored research. 


VIII.     TR.AINING.    EDCCATION.     AND    INFORMATION 

.4.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  authorization  request  for  train- 
ing education,  and  information  for  fiscal 
year  1969  is  $17,009,000  for  operating  expenses 
and  $820,000  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
obligations.  The  stated  objective  of  the  train- 
ing, education,  and  information  iT.E.  &  I.) 
program  is  to  broaden  the  base  of  nuclear 
knowledge  and  technology  at  home  and 
abroad 

B.  Committee  action 

The  AEC  has  requested  an.  increase  of 
$150,000  in  the  training  and  education  por- 
tion of  this  program,  for  which  estimated 
costs  of  $9.50a000  will  be  Incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  a  year  where  strong  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  reducing  the  budget,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  increase  be  denied. 


The  committee  notes  that  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  subprogram  for  training  assis- 
tance to  States  and  local  governments  in 
radiation  control  are  projected  to  decrease 
$5,000   in   fiscal   year    1969.   from   $165,000  to 

$160,000.  ,     „ 

Under  the  heading  of  technical  informa- 
tion services,  AEC  has  requested  an  increase 
of   $442  000   over  estimated   fiscal   year   196H 
costs   of   $6,352,000    "to   enable    the   AEC    to 
carry   out  its   responsibilities   for  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  scientific  and  technirsi 
information    •    •    '.The    committee    notes 
that  a  major  portion   of  the  requested   in- 
crease is  for  information  services  and  mate- 
rial.  In  this  connection,   it  is  further  noted 
that  publications  and  microfilms  of  AEC  re- 
ports are  distributed  to  libraries  throughout 
the   United    States   and    overseas,   including 
libraries  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Joint 
Committee  believes  the  program  of  sending 
technical  Information  abroad  should  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of   the   growing  competitive 
market  for  reactor  services  and  equipment. 
Particular    attention    should    be    given    to 
differentiating  between  information  of  gen- 
eral scientific  interest  and  Information  which 
elves  assUstance  to  foreign  industrial  groups 
in  competition  with  US.  Industry.  As  a  mini- 
mum, considering  our  Nation's  increased  con- 
cern regarding  gold  outflow,  the  committee 
believes    a    review    should    be    made   of   t.ie 
desirability  of  imposing  a  reasonable  chnrge 
for  highly"  technical  materials  sent  over.seas. 
In  the  present  stringent  budget  estimate. 
it  is  recommended  that  the  $437,000  request 
for  an  increase  in  technical  information  b? 

denied.  „  .. 

In  summary,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  AEC  be  authorized  $16,422,000  tor 
operating  costs  of  this  program,  a  reduction 
of  $587  000  from  the  amount  requested,  and 
an  amount  equal  to  estimated  fiscal  year  1968 
expenditures. 

Regarding    plant    and    capital    eqtnnment 
the  committee  recommends  authorization  of 
the  $820,000  requested. 

IX.    ISOTOPES    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC's  budget  request  for  the  Isotopes 
development  program  for  fiscal  year  1969  is 
$7  185.000  in  operating  funds,  a  decrease  of 
3190  000  from  estimated  fiscal  year  1968 
costs  In  addition,  the  AEC  requested  author- 
ization of  $1  million  for  capital  equipment 

obligations, 

B.  Committee  action 

The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $7  985  000  in  operating  funds  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  capital  equipment  for  this  program. 
The  increase  of  8800,000  in  operating  funds  is 
to  provide  for  the  initiation  of  the  second 
phase  effort  toward  the  development  of  an 
implantable  radioisotope  heat  engine  for 
powering  a  heart  pump.  ^    .u  *    »ho 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
budget  for  the  isotopes  development  program 
is  an  austere  one  in  which  initiation  of  all 
but  the  most  urgent  and  promising  research 
•efforts  has  been  deferred.  The  committee 
would  consider  recommending  additional 
funds  were  it  not  for  the  difficult  budget 
situation  this  fiscal  year.  However,  next  year 
and  after,  the  committee  anticipates  aug- 
mentation of  some  of  the  Important  efforts 
in  this  program. 

While  all  elements  of  this  program  are 
viewed  with  interest,  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  special  Interest  in  the 
circulatory  support  applications  area.  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  AEC  awarded  four  con- 
tracts for  conceptual  radioisotope  heart  assist 
engine  studies.  The  four  studies  have  been 
completed,  and  the  prospect  for  developing  a 
radioisotope  engine  within  current  state  of 
the  art  appears  to  be  good.  Meanwhile,  the 
National  Heart  Institute  (NHI)  has  decided 
that  a  stepwise  approach  is  called  for.  The 
NHI  would  develop  an  intermediate  non- 
nuclear  device  first,  with  an  electrical  supply 
external  to  the  body.  The  committee  feels  a 


parallel  effort  on  a  nuclear  powered  device  is 
warranted  in  this  extremely  important  under- 
taking. Last  year's  authorization  report  cited 
the  tremendous  number  (700,000)  of  Amer- 
ican fatalities  per  year  due  to  heart  disease^ 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100.000  of 
these  could  be  helped  if  circulatory  support 
.systems  were  available. 

Consequently,  the  committee  recommends 
that  a  parallel  effort  be  instituted,  consisting 
of  an  18-month  program  to  design,  fabricate, 
and  test  model  engines  to  establish  the  per- 
formance capability  of  at  least  two  of  the 
concepts  studied  in  the  first  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
an  Increased  authorization  of  $800,000  to 
initiate  model  engine  evaluations  In  select- 
ing the  contractors  for  this  work,  the 
Commission  may  wish  to  give  .appropriate 
consideration  to  those  industrial  organiza- 
tions which  express  an  interest  in  broaden- 
ing the  base  or  quickening  the  pace  of  the 
program  by  participating  in  its  funding.  It 
is  of  Interest  to  note  that  a  follow-on  phase 
III  demonstration  of  a  prototype  engine  is 
estimated  to  cost  $3  million  and  take  3  years 
to  accomplish. 

Another  area  of  vital  importanre  is  in  ra- 
dioisotope application.s  development  as  ap- 
plied to  unnroved  techniques  lor  me;isuring 
and  combating  environmental  pollution  The 
Commis-sion's  budget  request  this  year  indi- 
cates increa-ed  emphasis  in  this  area,  a  de- 
velopment noted  approvingly  by  'the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  looks  forward  tn  addi- 
tional ivctivlties  to  complement  the  mirrent 
\v,)rk  in  .air  and  water  pollution  studies  and 
will  follow  with  ereit  interest  such  curr°nt 
efforts  as  i!ie  rartiation  studies  related  X'> 
stack  sulfur  emissions,  me  Kurement  of  solids 
in  streams.  ,.nd  treatment  of  polluted  w.aste 
.streams. 

The  AEC  plan  lor  t'.ie  radiation  preserva- 
tion of  foods  program  (published  In  October 
19671  is  a  commendable  step  forward,  and 
hopefully  should  lead  to  a  more  vieorous 
approach  to  the  practical  commercialization 
of  low-dose  radiation  food  processing.  The 
committee  recognizes  that,  at  this  point  In 
time,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  In  the 
lood  irradiation  program  is  the  time  and 
effort  involved  in  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration petition  process.  The  committee 
urges  the  Commission  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  FDA  to  provide  the  necessary  Information 
to  assure  the  early  granting  of  the  petitions. 

X.    CJVn.l^ti   APPI  ICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSn'ES    (PLOWSHARE) 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  requested  authorization  of  S14.- 
500,000  for  Plowshare  program  operating 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $3,465,000  from  the  estimated  level  of 
funding  for  Plowshare  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Of 
the  amount  requested,  $7  million  is  planned 
for  excavation  experiments  (Including  $3.- 
700.000  for  Project  Schooner,  a  long-delayed 
excavation  experiment),  and  $1,500,000  will 
be  devoted  to  underground  engineering  ex- 
periments (Including  $100,000  for  post-shot 
work  on  Project  Gasbuggy,  a  natural  gas 
stimulation  experiment  successfully  deto- 
nated on  December  10.  1967) . 

The  Commission  has  also  requested  $500.- 
000  for  capital  equipment  obligations  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  under  this  program. 
B.  Committee  action 
The  Committee  is  pleased  to  note  progress 
made  In  fiscal  year  1968  In  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  execution  of  Project 
Gasbuggy  and.  after  extended  delay,  of  the 
Cabriolet  and  Buggy  1  craterlng  experiments. 
The  lack  of  progress  in  these  areas  was  such 
at  this  time  last  year  that  the  committee  felt 
compelled  to  point  up  certain  apparent  In- 
consistencies between  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  executive  branch.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
executive  branch  was  making  certain  commit- 
ments at  Geneva  concerning  the  availability 
to  other  countries  of  Plowshare  services,  and 


earlier    In  connection  with  consideration  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  had  given 
assurances  to  the  Congress  that  Plowshare 
craterlng    experiments    could    be    performed 
notwithstanding  existence  of  the  treaty;  on 
the  other  hand,  scheduled  experiments  ne(:- 
essary  to  the  development  of  this  technol- 
ogy  were   not   being  performed,   apparently 
out  of  an  excessively  strict  Interpretation  of 
the  test  ban   treaty.  The   experiments  per- 
formed In  recent  months  provide  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  is  progressing 
in  development  of  the  underlying  technology 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  President's  offer,  made 
in  early  1967  to  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Committee  considering  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty,  to  make  available  to  other  countries 
nuclear  explosion  services  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses  on   a   nondiscriminatory   basis   under 
appropriate   International    arrangements.    It 
is  the  committee's  hope  that  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  Plowshare  experiments  will  provide 
the  technological  base  for  responding  to  any 
requests   pursuant   to   the   President's   offer, 
and  thus  contribute  substantially  to  effec- 
tuation of  an  international  agreement  on  the 
nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  Equally 
Important,  progress  In  developing  this  tech- 
nology holds  important  Implications  for  pri- 
vate  industry   in   the  United   States,   where 
there  Is  widespread  interest  In  such  Plow- 
share applications  as  copper  and  natural  gas 
recovery  and  storage  and  In-place  oil  shale 
retorting. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  ;tulhorlzatlon 
of  $17  million  lor  Plowshare  operating  cost,s 
(or  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  an  increase  of 
f.2  500  000  over  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Commission.  Data  furnished  to  the  commit- 
tee at  Its  request  indicates  that  as  a  result  ol 
the  executive  budget  review  process  the 
amount  requested  for  this  progr.am  was  cut 
by  nearly  one-half  before  submi.=sion  to  Con- 
gress TliP  committee  notes  in  this  connec- 
tion that  this  sharp  cutback  was  effected 
prior  to  the  recent  successful  cruterlng  ex- 
periments and  the  succes.'-ful  initial  pha-^c  <>; 
the  "as  stimulation  experiment.  The  com- 
mittee Ijelleves  a  $17  million  level  of  effort 
in  fiscal  year  1969  will  permit  a  more  viable 
program  'than  would  be  the  case  under  the 
Executive's  proposed  funding  level.  But  for 
the  critical  budgetary  climate  that  now 
exists  moreover,  the  committee  would  be 
sorely  tempted  to  recommend  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  program. 

Despite  this  minimum  level  of  effort,  the 
committee  is  convinced  that  further  mean- 
ingful contributions  will  be  forthcomine 
from  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  the  recent  excavation 
experiments,  and  in  view  also  of  the  need  to 
meet  time  schedules  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  this 
increased  sum  should  be  used  for  an  addi- 
tional excavation  experiment.  The  commit- 
tee waits  with  hopeful  anticipation  the  com- 
plete results  of  Project  Gasbuggy.  expected 
within  a  year.  Hopefully,  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  that  experiment  would  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  confidence  for  further  experiments  in 
the  area  of  underground  engineering  experi- 
ments such  as  Dragontrall  and  Rulison  (gas 
reservoir  stimulation).  Bronco  (in  situ  oil 
shale  retorting).  Sloop  Hn  situ  ore  leach- 
ing), and  Ketch  (terminal  gas  storage). 

The  Committee  recommends  authorization 
of  the  full  $500,000  requested  for  capital 
equipment  obligations. 

XI.   COMMrNITT 

A.  AEC  request 
The  AEC  request  for  operating  costs  for 
the  community  program  for  fiscal  year  1969 
Is  $6  942.000,  an  increase  of  $171,000  over 
estimated  fiscal  1968  costs.  Due  to  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  90-190  (approved  De- 
cember 14  1967),  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  AEC  this  year  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  prior  authorization  of  all 
appropriations  for  the  community  program, 
including  appropriations  for  further  assUt- 


ance  payments  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended.  Prior 
to  the  recent  amendment  to  the  latter  act. 
the  Commission  was  not  required  to  obtain 
annual  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  community  assistance  payments  portion 
of  the  communities  budget  because  previous 
and  continuing  authorization  therefor  was 
contained  in  that  act. 

Proposed  jtsslstance  payments  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  the  communities  of  Los  Alamos. 
N  Mex..  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  and  Richland, 
Wash  total  $5,855,000.  The  remaining  com- 
munity program  costs  ($1,087,000)  are  for 
AEC  expenses  in  connection  wnth  certain 
municipal  functions  such  as  fire  protection 
for  which  the  AEC  continues  to  have  respon- 
sibility at  Los  Alamos,  and  real  estate  opera- 
tions associated  with  the  disposal  of  apart- 
ments and  certain  other  AEC  properties  re- 
maining there.  Estimated  revenues  ($513,000) 
from  tliese  latter  operations  are  reflected  In 
the  'Revenues  applied"  category  of  the 
budget  (section  XV i. 

The  AEC  is  also  requesting  authorization 
of  $3,000  in  capital  equipment  obligations 
for   the   community   program   in   fiscal   year 

1969. 

B.  Committee  action 

Tlie   transition   from   Government   owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  Los  Alamos  com- 
munity to  private  and  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
With    the    exception    of    apartments,    some 
commercial  properties,  and   the  community 
tire  department,  essentially  all  AEC  facilities 
and   properties  due  for   disposal   have  been 
transferred.  Tlie  Commission  Is  now  In  the 
process    of    implementing   recent    legislation 
(Public  Law  90-190)  which  revises  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  apart- 
ment houses    It  is  now  estimated  that  mo.st 
apartment  houses  will  l>e  sold  In  fiscal  year 
1969  with   the   remainder  being  disposed   of 
in  fiscal  year   1970    .Sale  of   the  commercial 
properties  is  expected  to  be  nearly  complete 
by   the  end   ol    nscal   year   1969    A?    To  com- 
munity  lire  service.   t)ie   AEC   plans  to  con- 
tinue  to   provide   fire    protection    through   a 
combined    technical    and    ri  n.munity    fire- 
fighting  ftrce  pending  further  review  of  the 
arrangement.  The  committee  expects  the  AEC 
to  continue  its  close  consultation  with  the 
committee   as   its   plans   In  this   connection 
progress. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  a  reduction  oi 
$150,000  in  fiscal  year  1969  operating  costs 
for  the  community  program.  In  the  commit- 
tee's view  the  reduced  amount  should  be 
adequate  to  carry  out  this  program.  It  Is 
believed  a  portion  of  the  reduction  can  be 
absorbed  in  the  "Assistance  payments  to 
municipalities"  category  of  the  Los  Alamos 
budget  under  which  the  AEC  projected  fiscal 
year  1969  costs  of  $1,236,000.  up  nearly  20 
percent  from  estimated  fiscal  yeajr  1968  costs 
for  this  purpose.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  the  full  am<5unt  requested  for 
capital  equipment. 

XII.  PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  AEC  request 

The  .\EC  request  lor  operating  funds  for 
nroeram  direction  and  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $102,885,000.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $7,572,000.  or  about  8 
percent,  over  the  program's  estimated  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  In  addition,  the  AEC 
requested  new  obligatlonal  authority  of  $2,- 
052.000  for  plant  and  capital  for  this  program. 

The  funds  requested  for  the  program  cover 
the  salaries,  travel,  and  other  costs  asso- 
ciated with  direction  and  administration  of 
AECs  operations  and  the  performance  ol  the 
Commission's  regulatory  functions. 
B.  Committee  action 

The  committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $102,385,000  for  program  direction  and 
administration,  a  reduction  of  $500,000  from 
the  amount  requested.  The  Commission  is 
free  to  exercise  its  discretion  In  determining 
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where  to  apply  this  reduction  The  commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  travel  category,  which 
Is  projected  to  Increase  from  $3,245,295  to 
$4,054,000  (about  25  percent]  between  fiscal 
year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1969.  be  reviewed 
as  a  possible  area  for  reduction. 

The  Commission  request  includes  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  140  positions  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  based  on  a  desired  em- 
ployment level  of  5.952  as  of  June  30.  1969 
The  projected  level  at  June  30.  1968.  is  5.812 
Of  these  new  positions  more  than  halt  are 
needed  for  the  regulatory  pr.igram.  which  is 
experiencing  a  significant  increase  In  work- 
load as  a  result  of  the  throwing  utiliz-itlon  of 
nuclear  energy  for  power  gener.itlun.  Part  of 
the  Increase  is  related  to  the  increased  level 
of  activity  in  the  weapons  program 

In  view  of  the  extensive  program  which 
the  Commission  manages  and  the  need  to 
insure  eilectlve  Government  direction  to  and 
control  over  the  industrial  contractors  carry- 
ing out  the  program,  the  committee  Inter- 
poses no  objection  to  the  AEC  request  for 
an  Increase  of  140  positions,  and  specirlcally 
requests  that  positions  in  programs  con- 
cerned with  licensing  and  regulation,  re- 
actor research,  and  the  ABM  system  be  filled 
on  a  priority  basis.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  cautions  the  AEC  that  it  ex- 
pects the  Commission  to  continue  and.  where 
possible.-  to  strengthen  Its  internal  reviews 
of  personnel  needs  with  the  objective  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  positions  where  this 
is  shown  to  be  appropriate.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  committee  to  restate  the  concern 
which  the  Congress  has  expressed  on  many 
occasions  about  the  overall  growth  of  Federal 
employment 

XIII.  PHYSICAI.  RESEARCH  PROORA.M 

.4.  Introduction 
Research  and  development  costs  repre- 
sent a  very  signlticant  part  of  the  Federal 
budget.  It  Is  from  this  research,  however. 
that  future  developments  of  technologies 
essential  to  our  national  seciriry  and  gen- 
eral welfare  will  be  derived.  Since  the  re- 
sources in  money  and  scientific  manpower 
that  are  expended  on  research  are  sisniflcant. 
it  is  Imperative  that  these  resources  be  man- 
aged efficlen-ly.  Tlie  physical  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
a  large  and  gn.'wlng  effort  The  prcipram 
covers  a  wide  P.eld  of  research  ranging  from 
phvslcs  and  chemistrv  to  metalUirsv  and 
materials  to  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion 
It  is  Important  that  it  be  recognized  that 
this  program  is  but  a  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's overall  research  effort.  It  is  a  program 
which  often  has  no  apparent  immediate  pav- 
off.  and  its  practical  results  usually  cannot 
be  predicted  in  advance  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  tht.^  important  program  should 
continue  to  be  funded  and  managed 
bv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  how- 
ever, the  committee  also  believes  that  hence- 
forth the  Commission  in  connection  with 
its  annual  budget  submissions  should  ex- 
amine the  feaslbllitv  of  providing  colla'reral 
information  on  the  cost  of  other  federallv 
■  supported  high  enerav  physics  research,  so 
that  the  Congress  can  place  the  Commission's 
requests  In  perspective  with  all  other  such 
research  programs 

B  AEC  request 
The  Commission  has  requested  $280,000.- 
000  for  the  physical  research  program's  op- 
erating costs  for  fiscal  year  1969.  A  table 
showing  the  Commission's  request  for  each 
subprogram  within  the  physical  research  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee's  recommendations 
thereon.  Is  presented  below  under  the  head- 
ing "Committee  action"  AEC's  request  is 
$15,000,000.  or  about  5.7  percent,  above  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1968  costs.  A  large  part  of 
the  increase — $7  million — Is  for  the  high 
energy  physics  subprogram,  and  Is  related  to 
the  need  to  effectively  utilize  existing  ac- 
celerator research  facilities. 


The  AEC  also  requested  $249,692,000  of  new 
authorization  for  constrtiction  projects  for 
the  physical  research  program,  and  $30,850,- 
000  for  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction. This  year,  the  AKC  Is  requesting 
the  balance  of  the  authorization  tor  the  200 
Bev  National  Accelerator  Laboratory — $242,- 
667.000  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized 
.$7.333  000  for  this  project.  (Additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  200  Bev  project  Is 
set  forth  in  section  XVIII. 

C    Committee  action 

The  AEC's  request  and  the  committee's 
recommended  action  on.  each  of  the  various 
categories  of  operating  expenses  within  the 
physical  research  program  in  fiscal  year  1969 
are  tabulated 


|ln  thousaiirls  ot  (allars| 


Estimated  AEC  Committee 

Subprogram                costs,  request.  recom- 

fiscal  liscal  mendalion 

!968  1969 

113  400  120,400  119.400 

M   !00  11.600  11,600 

28,820  30.100  30.100 

5  720  5.900  5.900 

54;  .00  56.300  55,000 

27.060  28.300  28.000 

24,900  27,400  27.000 

265. 000  280. 000  277. 000 


Hl(;h-»iti(»tgy  physics 

Medium  eiiefgv  physics 

lpw-»netgy  pnysics 

Vlalhem,itics  jnd  computet 
resparch 

Chemistiy  fese.iich 

Meljlluigv  i"d  materials  re- 
search 

Controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search 

Total 


The  committee  considers  the  AEC's  phys- 
ical research  program  for  fiscal  1969  an  aus- 
tere one.  Nevertheless,  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation is  such  that  the  committee  feels 
compelled  to  cut  back  on  the  Commission's 
funding  requests  in  several  areas  of  en- 
de.ivor  Tlie  committee  therefore  recommends 
that  the  Commissions  request  of  $280,000,000 
be  reduced  bv  i3. 000.000.  the  reduction  to  be 
applied  .IS  shown  m  the  table  set  forth  above. 
Thus,  the  unal  amount  recommended  for 
authorization  for  physical  research  operating 
expen--;es  is  $277,000,000. 

The  committee  .ilso  recommends  a  net  re- 
duction m  the  plant  and  capital  equipment 
program  of  $219,466,000.  Of  this  reduction 
SHOO.UOO  relates  to  a  project  for  conversion 
of  *he  steam  plant  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratorv.  New  York,  to  natural  gas  which 
the  committee  believes  can  be  deferred. 
51.000  000  relates  to  capital  equipment, 
and  <L'17  667  000  relates  to  the  200  Bev 
.iccelerator.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  in 
view  of  the  current  budget  situation  the 
committee  is  onlv  recommending  authoriza- 
tion of  the  $25,000,000  needed  for  the  project 
in  fiscal  year  1969  1  .Additional  information 
.•onoernin'4  the  200  Bev  project  is  set  forth 
in  section  XVIII.  As  also  discussed  in 
the  Cited  section,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending inclusion  of  a  nominal  amount  in 
the  budget  for  architect -engineering  work 
on  the  omnitron  accelerator. 

Following  are  discussions  of  the  individuijl 
research  progr.ims. 

(li  Higli  cncrqn  p)i!isic-<. — The  Atomic 
Energv  Commission  supports  more  than  90 
percent  of  'he  total  U.S.  effort  In  high  energy 
physics.  The  committee  fully  recognizes  the 
national  .i^pects  and  the  importance  of  this 
program,  and  a'.^rees  that  the  AEC  is  well 
suit'ed-indeed.  from  all  the  evidence  it  seems 
.idmirably  suited — to  support  this  basic  re- 
search program  for  the  United  States.  As  the 
de  facto  executive  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  esuiblishment  for  the  conduct  of 
this  nrogram  the  Commission  has  displayed 
considerable  ingenuity  and  managerial  skill. 
However,  the  committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  this  program  is  not  related  solely 
to  the  mission  of  the  AEC,  and  that  the 
Commission  in  fact  is  bearing  the  lion's  share 
of  the  cost  for  a  prognuii  that  might  other- 
wise be  carried  on  in  bits  and  pieces  by  var- 
ious Federal  agencies.  With  that  clearly  In 


mind,  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  current 
budget  situation,  recommends  authorization 
of  $119,400,000  requested  for  operating  funds 
for  high  energy  physics  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
Included  in  the  Commissions  request  is 
$24  050,000  for  operation  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  With  the  increase 
m  funding  of  $2,950,000  over  the  fiscal  year 
1968  level,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  accel- 
erator can  achieve  an  operating  schedule  of 
an  average  of  about  13  shifts  per  week  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969.  The  committee  considers 
that  facilities  such  as  the  SLAC  with  a  high 
initial  investment  should  be  operated  on  an 
optimum  schedule.  It  notes  that  to  achieve 
this  level  of  operation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  limit  the  extent  of  utilization  of  the  facil- 
ity's major  particle  detection  systems  and  to 
limit  also  activities  associated  with  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  devices. 

The  funds  requested  for  operation  of  the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  accelerator  ($8,150.- 
000),  the  .alternating  gradient  synchrotron 
($20,375,000).  and  the  zero  gradient  synchro- 
tron ( $17.275,000) ,  represent  modest  increases 
which,  in  light  of  cost  escalation  factors,  per- 
mit continued  operation  at  about  fiscal  year 
1968  levels,  with  emphasis  on  newly  devel- 
oped research  capabilities.  Funds  requested 
for  the  Bevatron  would  permit  exactly  the 
same  level  of  funding  as  fiscal  year  1968 
($14.750,0001. 

The  Cambridge  electron  accelerator  group 
has  launched  an  Imaginative  and  highly  re- 
garded experimental  program  to  store  and 
clash  contrarotatlng  beams  of  electrons  and 
positrons  in  the  accelerator  itself.  This  is 
currentlv  the  only  US.  effort  in  the  promis- 
ing colliding  beams  field,  which  is  burgeon- 
ing in  Europe  and  the  U  S.S.R.  This  concept, 
which  originated  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
highly  promising  one  which  the  committee 
believes  should  be  pursued  at  a  much  greater 
level  of  effort.  Unfortunately,  the  critical 
budget.irv  situation  at  present  simply  does 
not  permit  an-  higher  level  of  funding  than 
that  requested  bv  the  Commission,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  seems  to  represent 
a  reasonable  level  of  effort. 

The  electron  ring  accelerator  (ERA)  con- 
cept is  another  new  development  which  will 
be  closely  watched  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
This  concept,  if  it  proves  practical,  might 
liave  beneficial  application  to  the  omnitron 
and,  eventually  perhaps,  to  the  600-1,000  Bev 
accelerator. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  technique  accelera- 
tion of  protons  and  heavier  charged  particles 
to  high  energies  can  be  achieved  with  ma- 
chines smaller  than  currentlv  required.  The 
Commission  during  fiscal  year  1969  plans  to 
conduct  experiments  on  this  concept  Because 
of  the  optimism  surrounding  this  concept 
and  its  economic  implications,  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  delay  involved  in  authorizing 
only  a  token  amount  for  architect-engineer- 
ing work  on  the  omnitron  accelerator  at  this 
time  is  not  significant.  As  more  is  learned 
about  the  concept  its  applicability  to  the 
omnitron  accelerator,  both  as  to  technology 
and  Timing,  will  become  clear.  Funding  for 
experimental  work  on  the  electron  ring  ac- 
celerator concept  is  Included  under  advanced 
accelerator  research  and  development. 

1 2)  Medirim  energy  physics.— Fiscal  year 
1968  witnesed  the  groundbreaking  for  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  Meson 
Physics  Facility  (LAMPF)  whose  construc- 
tion was  authorized  last  year.  The  net  in- 
crease of  $500,000  in  the  medium  energy 
physics  program  is  largely  attributable  to  in- 
clusion of  $600,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  construction  of  LAMPF. 
There  are  other  program  Increases  of  $45,000 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  and 
$300,000  at  MIT.  The  above  increases,  total- 
ing $945,000,  were  offset  by  reductions  in 
other  subprograms  totaling  $445,000. 

(3)  Low  energy  physics. — This  activity  in- 
cludes nuclear  physics  research  in  the  energy 
range  below  50  Mev,  research  on  stable  and 
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heavv  nuclides,  and  research  in  ='t"mlc;.nd 
classical  physics.  Low  level  research  ools  fc^ 
this  program  include  research  reaito.s,  >vs 
well  s  low  energy  accelerators  The  increase 
of  .M  280.000.  about  4  percent,  is  related 
larr^'elv  to  the  availability  of  new  resarch  tools 
at  the  national  laboratories  and  at  various 
universities.  The  committee  ^^^^'^^Yno  000 
thorlzatlon  of  the  full  amount  of  $30.  00.000 
requested  for  operating  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fifcal  year  196!) 

,4,    vaDicmrtirsaniicamputrrrrscaich.^ 

The  atomic  energy  program  requires  increas- 
mg  amounts  of  computer  effort  The  need 
irfses  not  onlv  in  connection  with  sclent  flc 
and  ther.retical  work,  but  ...  the  product  on 
and  manufacturing  areas  as  well.  High 
quality  comnuters  are  required  In  a  number 
of  AEb  programs,  most  especially  the  weap- 
ons program.  Continuing  research  is  re- 
quired for  improvements  in  computer  sys- 
tems and  more  effective  computer  utiliza- 
tion The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
the  full  amount  ($5,900.0001  requested  for 
these  purposes. 

1.5,    Chemistry     research  .—The     AEC     re 
ciuested  $56,300,000  for  this  program  in  fisca 
veir  1969   an  increase  of  $2,300,000  over  fiscal 
vear    1968     The    committee    recommends    a 
funding  level  of  $55,000,000. 

Although    the    committee    recognizes    the 
importance   of   the   work   performed   in   this 
program,  it  believes  that  flscrU  responslblllt> 
dictates  a  need  for  the  $1,300,000  reduction. 
The    committee    notes    that    this    program 
seems  t..  be  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Msmg 
from  actual  expenditures  in  fiscal  ye.ars  1966 
1,^1967  of  $49,578,745   and   $52,658,949    re- 
spectively, to  estimated  expenditures  in  fiscal 
veir    l')68   of    $54,000,000    and    propo.sed   eii- 
penditurcs  of  $56,300,000  m  fiscal  year  1969. 
,6)    Metalluravund  itinfrna/.s.— The  metal- 
lurgy  and  materials  program   is   responsible 
lor  "the    support    of    basic    research    on    the 
structural  properties  and  behavior  of  mate- 
rials Its  oblective  is  to  .ichleve  continual  ad- 
vancement'of    the    state   of    knowledge    and 
understanding   in   materials   sciences    neces- 
s'lr"    to    the    advancement    of    weapons    and 
reactor  technology.  As  noted  above,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  amount  of  S28  mil- 
lion for  this  program's  operating  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  a  reduction  of  $300,000  from 
the  AEC's  reciuest. 

17)      Controlled     thermonuclear     rescach 
,CTR\  —The  Commission  requested  author- 
ization of  $27,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  op- 
erating expenses  for  this  program,  an  increase 
of    $2  500.000    above    the    estimated    level    ot 
funding  in  fiscal  vear  1968,  The  largest  part 
of  the  increase.  $1,970,000.  is  related  to  major 
device  fabrication  and  research  operation  01 
confinement  systems.  While  the  committee 
fully  endorses  increased  levels  of  support  for 
theCTR  program,  it  agrees  that  the  present 
austere  budgetary  climate  does  not  at  this 
time  permit  adherence  to  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  program  growth  than  the  10  percent  in- 
crease refiected  in  the  Commission  s  budget 
request.  Indeed,  the  committee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the  Commis- 
sion's request  for  this  program,  and  recom- 
mends authorization  of  a  flat  $27,000,000- 
$400,000  less  than  requested. 

XIV.     COST     OF     WORK     FOR     OTHERS 

A.    AEC    request 

The  AEC  requested  $14,533,000  for  operat- 
ing costs  under  the  program  "Cost  of  work 
for  others"  for  fiscal  year  1969.  an  increase 
of  $3  314.000  over  FY  1968.  The  projected  in- 
crease Is  principally  related  to  increased  sales 
of  heavy  water  and  a  resultant  increase  in 
the  costs  associated  with  producing  these 
materials.  . 

Under  this  program,  the  Commission 
budgets  for  certain  costs  incurred  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  which  the  .AEC 
sells  to  eligible  purchasers,  and  in  rendering 
laboratory,  research,  and  other  services  to 
industrial  and  research  organizations  pur- 
suant to  authority  contained  in  the  Atomic 


Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  The  Com- 
mission undertakes  this  wotk  only  when  it 
finds  that  private  facilities  or  laboratories 
are  Inadequate  to  the  purpose 

B.  Cummitttr  a(  Hon 
As  noted  in  the  discussion  below  concern- 
ing ihe  revenues  applied  program  (sec  X\  1. 
AEC's  initial  revenue  estimate  has  been  re- 
vised to  recognize  the  income  that  will  be 
obtained  from  .sales  of  heavy  water  ^Imt  were 
not  reflected  in  the  original  budget  s"tar">s- 
slon  There  .s  a  concomitant  need  to  jirovlde 
for    the    added    costs    as.soclated    with    these 

'"'^The  committee  therefore  recommends  an 
increase  of  .$14  505.000  for  this  program  which 
would  brlnz  the  total  recommended  author- 
ization to  $29,038,000. 

In  recommending  this  amount,  the  com- 
mittee notes  and  endorses  the  Commission  s 
general  policy  of  full  cost  recovery  in  con- 
nection with  work  performed  lor  othere  Re- 
lated reimbursements  estimated  at  *43.0o7.- 
000  for  fi.=cal  vear  1969,  which  offset  the  full 
cost  of  this  program  Including  budget  costs, 
are  included  in  the  "Revenues  applied  pro- 
gram. 

XV.    REVENl-ES    APPLIED 

.4.  .4EC  request 
In  calcul.aing  its  net  authorization  re- 
quest, the  AEC  estimated  that  revenues  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1969  would  amount 
to  «.99  116  000.  This  program  includes  income 
from  sale  and  lease  of  products,  materials, 
and  services  to  eligible  purchaser,-^,  and  reve- 
nue from  community  operations,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  courses.  Some  of  the  related 
costs  are  included  under  the  "Cost  of  work 
for  others"  program  (see.  XIV > ;  other  related 
costs   are   included    elsewhere    m    the    AEC  s 

overall  budget.  .„,..^i,v 

The  fiscal  ye.ar  1969  reve.iues  e>^»rnatMi  b> 
the  AEC  represent  an  increase  of  s32.o52.000 
over  estimated  revenues  to  be  received  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  A  larce  part  of  the  estimated 
increase  is  attributable  to  inclusion  of  i:.27.- 
000  000  which  the  AEC  expects  to  derive  from 
provision  of  uranium  enrichment  services  .0 
foreicn  and  domestic  customers  starting  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969. 

B.  Commit  fee  action 
Tiie  \EC  has  advised  the  committee  that 
.subsequent  to  preparation  of  the  budget  re- 
ciuest the  Comm.sslon  completed  .legotia- 
tions  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada.  Limited 
',  AECL .  lor  the  provision  of  700  tons  of  heavy 
water  to  AECL— 500  tons  to  be  sold  outright 
and  200  tons  to  be  leased  for  a  period  of  up 
,0  5  years.  As  a  result  ol  this  tran.saction  the 
AEC's  anticipated  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1969 
have  increased  bv  $23,692,000.  to  $122,808,000. 
The  added  costs  associated  with  the  sale  are 
refiected  m  the  program  "Cost  of  work  for 
others." 

The  revised  amount  ol  revenues  estimated 
by  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1969  ap- 
pears reasonable,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  this  amount  be  applied  against 
the  total  obligations  for  Commission  pro- 
grams m  determining  the  net  amount  of  au- 
thorization approved  for  "Operating  ex- 
penses." 

XVI.    CHANGES    IN    SELECTED    RESOURCES 

A.  AEC  request 
The  budget  structure  lor  "Operating  ex- 
penses" reflects  estimate  of  the  total  costs  to 
be  .ncurred  for  each  ol  the  major  ftin"lonal 
programs  of  the  AEC  In  fiscal  year  1969.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority to  be  approved  by  Congress,  consid- 
eration must  first  be  given  to  the  amount 
of  these  costs  that  ( 1  1  will  be  covered  with 
assets  or  funds  available  from  prior  appro- 
Driations.  and  i2)  will  be  covered  with  funds 
.appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Considera- 
tion mu".  also  be  given  to  the  .amount  of 
funds  that,  although  required  for  obl.gation 
in  n-cal  year  1969.  will  be  used  to  cover 
future  vears'  costs.  This  adjustment  between 
estimated  operating  costs  to  be  incurred  and 


obligatlonal  authority  requested  is  accom- 
plished bv  a  net  liicrea.se  or  decrease  in  the 
amounl  requ.-sted  lor  the  program  "Change 
in  selected  resources  " 

These  resources,  called  .selected  resources, 
consist  ot  inventories,  colla'eral  lunds  and 
other  deposits  and  goods  and  .services  on 
order.  Ihe  category  ■  G.K.ds  and  .services  on 
order"  iiicludes  the  cost  ot  materials  and 
serv.ces  10  be  delivered  after  the  close  of  the 
budget  year  and  the  prefinancing  of  cerialn 
contractors-  costs  bevond  the  end  ol  the 
Imdget  year  to  insure  .ontlnuUy  ol  o[>era- 
tions. 

As     noted     .tbove.     the     budget     category 
•Changes   in   .selected    restnirce.s"    represents 
the    net    change    during    the    fiscal    year    in 
AEC's  total  selected   resources  available  for 
future   appl.cal.on.  The   balance  ol  ^-el.-cted 
reso..rcf>s   at    the   end   ol   fiscal    year    1969   is 
osti.nated    t..   be   $55,679,000   more    t^han    the 
balance  at   the  end   oi    fiscal  year   1968.    The 
increase  ol   $55,679  UOO  consist*  of   a   net   in- 
creivse  of  $400  000  in  inventory  levels  and  a 
net   increase   of    $55,219,000   in    the   level   of 
•Orxxis   and   services    on    order."    fhe   latter 
i,.crea.se   is  pnn.arily  related   u>  increases  in 
program  costs  levels  which  arc  iiartlally  off- 
let   bv  the  use  of  resources  vMtlunit  rej.len- 
ishment    for    the   cooperativo   i^owtr   reactor 
demonstration  program. 

«    Commutee  actum 
As  noted  ill  the  discussion  abo'.c  concern- 
ing the  revenues  applied  program,  the  .AKC  s 
initial  revenue  estimate  has  been  revised  to 
rccogni/.e   the   income   irom   .1   -~ile  ol    heavv 
water  that   vv.rs  not   refiected  m   the  oriuinal 
budget  submission.  'Hie  sales  transaction  also 
affects   this  program  sii.ce   the   inventory   of 
heavy  water  will  be  commensuratcly  reduced^ 
ronsequentlv.  instead  of  the  net  increase  of 
$460,000  in  inventory  levels,  indicated  above, 
the   revised    estimate   is    that    there   will    be 
a  net  decrease  ol  $14  045.000  in  these  inven- 
tories. AS  a  result  of  this  change,  in  conjunc- 
tion   with    otlur    chances    made    i<,    reflect 
rev.sed   prefinancing  reriuirements  for  those 
programs  for  which  the  committee  Ik.s  rec- 
;;mmended    increases   or   decrrascs    .n    AfcC  s 
requested    level.s    of    efforts,    the    committee 
recommends  a  net  decrease  .n  this  program 
of  $20,625,000 

XVII    rNOBllGATID  BAI  ANC  E  "F  PP.JOR  YI.AR 
FI'NDS 

.4.  .4£C  Tiniest 
At  the  time  ol  submission  of  H^  "sc^' 
year  1969  budget,  the  AEC  estimated  that 
ihe  unobligated  balance  of  operating  funds 
appropriated  m  prior  vears.  and  available 
Tred'^ice  the  amount  ol  operating  expense 
appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year  1969_ 
w'ould   amount   10  $69,739,000.  Unearmarked 

unobligated   tund   balances  f=^V'"''TvP.r"  are 
available  at   the  start  of  each  fiscal  year  are 
applied   bv   the   Commission   to   the   obliga- 
tlonal  authority   requested    lor  that   vear  in 
order   to   arrive   at    the   .amount   of    the   new 
authorization  and  appropriations  requested. 
B.  Committee  action 
on  March   14.   1968.   the  AEC   advised   the 
committee  that  an  updated  estimate  -if  oper- 
ating   program    obligations    to    be    incurred 
through   June   30.    1968.    Indicated    that    the 
unobligated    balance    of    funds    Irom    prior 
year   appropriations  available   to  reduce   the 
fiscal    year    1969    new    appropriation    request 
will  total  about  $79,739,000.  Accordingly,  the 
ccJmm.ttee   has  increased   bv  $10,000,000   the 
S69  739  000  balance  in  unoblUated  r.perating 
funds  estimated  to  be  available  at  the  start 
of    fiscal    vear    1969,    This   increa.se^  '°^"!;" 
with    other    changes    recommended    by-^  .he 
committee,  brings  the  fiscal  year  '969  "Oper 
ating  expenses"  authorization  recommended 
by  the  committee  to  $2,174,550,000 

XVXII    PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EOflPMENT 
,4.  .AEC  request 
Th---    Commission    reouesteci    new    ohliga- 
ticnal  .■luthority  of  $685,742,000  for  plant  and 
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capital  equipment  in  fiscal  1969.  including 
$43  325  000  for  17  new  construction  projects, 
$37010  000  for  general  plant  projects,  $430  - 
367000  for  Increases  In  3  projects  previously 
authorized  for  lesser  amounts,  and  $176,040- 


000  for  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction.  The,  following  table  shows  the 
various  projects  for  which  authorization  Is 
requested,  and  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions on  these  requests. 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 
|ln  thousands  of  dolUrsI 


Proiect 


AEC 
request 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Change 


New  construction  proiects; 

Soeclai  nuclear  materiatsi  „  .  „■       g.  ,^ 

^P    69-1  a  powder  metallurgy  facility.  Savannah  River,  S.C 

69' lb  waste  storage  tanks.  Savannah  Kiver,  b  o 

ll]:^iSl^;S.!^:sl^?r;^*^^«»-:Na,ionalReac,orTes.ingS.a,ion^  ^^^^ 

Idaho 


700 
3.500 
4,000 


700 
3,500 


-4.000 


***69"3-a,  rehabilitation  of  pluton.um  processing  site.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo-^ 


Sg-fb'weaTon'l'pI^duction,  development,  and  test  installations. 


Reactor  development^  facility.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  Idaho 

111  b.  modiffcat"nTto  EBR-ll  and  related  laclities,  National  Reactor  Testing 

69^'viiear''ch  and  ■development  test  plants,  pro,ect  Rover,- Los  AlaTOsScien. 

tific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  Test  Site.  Nev -- 

irtS;.:Sn?e;^»n?h^San.tVna,uralgas;ArgonneNatio,iarLaborator^V 

Illinois - 

''''*'M-5Tomnitron  accelerator.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
69^lTc«re"rator  and"  "reactor  additions  and  modif.c3t,ons,Brookhaven  National 


3.500 
10.000 

10,200 

2,000 

1,000 
1.000 

525 


2,100 


10,200 


-525 


69'4"ererat:r!mprovements."zero  gradient  synchrotron.  A-gonne  National 
69-l^°,"acceie'raror,mprovements.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory:  Berkeley, 
'-'''' -1.-  r^:-.-..-!-. -.nH  Princeton  accelerators 


R9  6-d  "accelerator  improvements,  Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators .  . 

69  ie  ^cell  a  0,  improvements.  Stantord  Linear  Accelerator  Center  Californ  a 
69  la.'convers'on  ot  steam  plant  to  natural  gas,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
New  York 
General  plant  projects.. 

Total  new  construction  proiects     

Capital  equipment  not  related  to  construction      

'""V"ec?6rrJ"nv:XlnTanesuIc°imy,  Lawrence  Rad 

PrS^:;  ^^rrr °w^S^°'^-,K>n   capabilities:  various"  locations  "(Irom 


600 
875 


800 
37.010 


750 

750 

145 

145 

630 

630 

PrJ|^'6^r:§(^^Sl.or:DuPageandKaneCount.s;ilL(.romJ7,333,000 


to  J250.000.0UO). 


"^sifSSSSHlhKSss^^^^ 


reactor.  Aigon 

Total,  plant  and  capital  equipment  authorization. 


79.335 
176. 040 


3,200 
184,500 
242.657 
430. 367 

685.742 


T.  ^'fl^ir'nT r/Zo'lr  o'l  rm" Stl^t'c^o^^^r  SVn"  s'^^'^o^tll^^^eVoieCs  and  .he^consequent  r_ev.ipos 
tipn  bill  (S. 880   H  R  1«0^  >,  D"f '»  „^"  "°  ...  3^„,,  aesiRnations  do  not  m  all  instance: 


Sm't'he  a'eFs'  ;;oposed"3uth"o"rization  bill,  the  above  desigi 
the  bill  reported  herewith. 

B.  Committee  action 

As  shown  in  the  .ibove  table,  the  committee 
Is  recommending  that  three  proposed  con- 
struction projects  totaling  $5,325,000  not  be 
authorized  .u  this  time,  and  that  the  re- 
quested iiutlionzatlon  for  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction  be  cut  by  SI. 000.- 
000  In  addition,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending resc'.sston  of  the  authority  pre- 
viously panted  bv  the  Congress  for  con- 
struction of  the  .\rgonne  Advanced  Research 
Reactor.  esUmated  at  the  time  of  .-vuthoriza- 
tlon  to  cost  $25,000,000.  The  committees 
comments  on  these  and  other  matters  con- 
sidered of  especial  significance  follow: 

lU  Project  69-5~a.  conversion  of  heating 
plant  to  natural  gas.  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory.  //(.—This  project  and  a  similar  proj- 
ect at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
discussed  below,  were  Initiated  to  modify  the 
steam  plants  at  the  two  installations  m  order 
to  comply  with  the  sulfur  dioxide  emission 
standards  prom.ulgated  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These  sUnd- 
ards  were  issued  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention,  control  and  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  pollution  by  Federal 
activities  in  the  Chicago,  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia SUndard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  The  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is 
located  approximately  30  miles  from  the  city 
of  Cblcago. 


he  Commission  s  proposed  fiscal  year  1969  authori- 
ese  proiects  and  the  consequent  revisions 
nces  correspond  to  those  which  appear  in 


the  air  pollution  regulations  to  this  Installa- 
tion reflects  a  deficiency  In  the  criteria  gov- 
erning the  areas  affected  by  the  regulations. 
As  noted  above,  the  antl-poUutlon  program 
Initially  covers  Federal  activities  In  the  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Philadelphia  "Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas."  These  "Sta- 
tistical Areas"  were  established  for  econom- 
ics statistics-keeping  purposes,  not  for  pol- 
lution control  purposes.  As  a  result,  use  of 
the  areas  to  identify  Intallatlons  that  must 
comply  with  air  pollution  regulations  can 
result  In  the  inclusion  of  installations  that 
may  not  contribute  materially  to  pollution  in 
the  three  metropolitan  areas. 

For  example,  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory Is  located  70  miles  from  New  York 
City  in  a  non-lndustrlal  area  of  relatively 
low  population.  The  committee  notes  that 
the  AEC  has  advised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

3,500 fare  that  It  does  not  believe  the  stack  emls- 

10.000  slons  at  Brookhaven  contribute  to  pollution 

in  New  York  City.  The  committee  believes 
that   the   AEC   position   Is   reasonable,   and 

2.000  raises  a  significant  question  concerning  the 

propriety  of  using  the  "Standard  Metropoli- 

i'qqq  tan  Statistical  Areas"  as  a  basis  for  estab- 

"      Ushlng   applicability    of    the   antl-pollutlon 

regulations.  The  committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends (1)  that  the  proposed  project  for 
replacsement  of  the  heating  plant  at  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory  not  be  authorized, 
and  (2)  that  action  be  taken  by  the  executive 
to  reevaluate  the  propriety  of  using  "Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas"  In  con- 
nection with  antl-pollutlon  activities. 

(3)  Project  69-1-c,  equipment  test  facility, 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. — The  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  $4  million  project  not  be 
authorized  at  this  time. 

This    facility    is    to    consist    of   a    16.000- 
square-foot  addition  to  an  existing  building 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant, 
which  would  provide  space,  power  supplies. 
3  200  instrtunentatlon,   and   prototype  equipment 

'  for  testing  the  performance  of  new  types  of 

184.500  production  equipment  in  order  to  more  ac- 

5C  rain       _?17  667     curately   forecast   the  operating   life  of   the 
"•"""  equipment  and  thus  determine  the  econom- 

ics of  using  similar  equipment  in  a  produc- 
tion process.  This  work  would  have  specific 
application  to  the  anticipated  need  for  addi- 
tional U-235  gaseous  diffusion  capacity  be- 
fore about  1980  to  meet  the  forecast  require- 
ments for  enriched  uranium  for  power  re- 
actors. 

In  \-lew  of  the  current  budget  situation, 
the  committee  recommends  that  this  project 
be  deferred.  Because  of  the  long  leadtlmes 
involved  the  committee  believes  that  this 
delay  will  not  hinder  timely  achievement  of 
project  objectives. 

(4)  Project  68-4-1,  200  Bcv  accelerator,  Du 
Page  and  Kane  Counties  near  Chicago.  III. — 
In  regard  to  the  200  Bev  accelerator  facility 
proposed  for  Weston,  III.,  the  committee  rec- 


600 
875 


-800 


37,010 


74.011 
175.040 


-5.324 
-1.000 


212.700 
-18.000 


-217.667 
-18.000 


443.751    -241.991 


The  committee  recognizes  the  singular  Im- 
portance of  the  Nation's  antipollution  efforts. 
It  believes,  however,  that  the  planned  pace 
of  accomplishment  as  it  pertains  to  these  two 
AEC  Installations  is  unduly  precipitate.  Thus. 
the  committee  notes  that  extensive  research 
-s  being  conducted  with  the  objective  of  de-      ^  _^ 

eloping    tiltering    systems    that    could,    for      ommends    additional    authorization    in    the 


example,  allow  Argonne  National  Laboratory     amount  of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


to  continue  to  use  coal  and  still  comply  with 
the  new  regulations.  Evidence  available  to 
the  committee  indicates  that  use  of  a  filter- 
ing system  in  lieu  of  plant  replacement 
rould  reduce  annual  operating  costs  at  Ar- 
gonne by  as  much  as  $250,000  annually.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  that  develop- 
ment of  such  filtering  systems  may  require 
■>  or  3  more  years.  Because  of  the  Indicated 
economies  tobe  achieved  with  such  systems, 
the  committee  believes  that  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  defer  the  replacement  of  the  exist- 
ing plant  at  Argonne.  As  an  Interim  measure, 
the  committee  suggests  that  the  AEC  could 
use  coal  with  a  lower  sulfur  content  that,  al- 
though more  expensive  In  the  short  run, 
would  facilitate  attainment  of  the  long- 
run  economies  discussed  above. 

l2)  Project  69-7-a,  conversion  of  steam 
plant  to  natural  gas,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory. —'With  respect  to  the  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory,  the  committee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  applicability  of 


An  appropriation  in  this  amount  would  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  design  and  engi- 
neering services,  procurement  of  various 
technical  components  of  the  accelerator,  site 
preparation,  utility  installation,  and  Initia- 
tion of  construction  on  conventional  facili- 
ties as  well  as  the  accelerator  itself.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  orderly  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  project  and  would  expect  work 
to  proceed  In  expectation  of  full  project  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1970.  Initial  funds 
for  the  project  In  the  amount  of  $7,333,000 
were  authorized  and  appropriated  In  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1968  budget. 

In  Its  report  on  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization  legislation  the  committee  con- 
sidered and  accepted  the  recommendations  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Research,  Development, 
and  Radiation  concerning  the  scope  and 
management  of  this  project.  In  summary, 
those  recommendations  were: 

(o)  That  an  accelerator  with  a  design  in- 
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tensity  of  3X10>'  protons  per  pulse  be  con- 

^'?b?  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Initial 
design  of  this  machine  for  experimental  areas 
consistent  with  the  national  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  this  lacllity.  ,,,,Ht..  tn 
(c)  That  the  AEC  give  careful  study  to 
the  possibility  of  constructing  ^^e  accelerator 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  P«f  ^^^^  ^^.^^J 
increase  In  the  accelerator's  energy  to  300 
Bev  or  somewhat  higher. 

,d)  That  the  AEC  assure  Itself.  ^"1  ';hf 
the  organizations  selected  for  the  archltect- 
eirglneerlng  and  construction  management 
o"  this  factutv  are  reliable  and  experienced 
and  second,  that  major  design  changes  and 
procurements  affecting  the  machine  be  made 
onlv  with  AEC  approval. 

in  connection  with  this  latter  recommen- 
datLn  the  committee  urged  the  Comrnlssion 
to  glv^  careful  consideration  to  whether  Its 
esponslbllltles  would  most  ^^PP^X/or  ar 
pxerclsed  through  direct  contracting  for  ar- 
K?ffit  pnlineerlne  and   consUuctlon   man- 
aSr^enTof  theJiflcllltles.  or  by  having  such 
L'rvTces  performed  under  subcontract  to  um- 
versltles  Research  Association.  Inc  The  com 
mittee  stated   that   the   Commission  might 
w^"  to  reS  continuing  flexibility  with  re 
Tpect  to  whether  such  services  shall  be  per- 
formed under  direct  contract  or  ^"^=0"^^?*^ 
The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  the 
AFC  has  been  responsive  to  its  recommenda- 
tions In  particular,  the  committee  Is  gratified 
thTt  the  accelerator  design  will  conform  to 
the  crlterm  set  forth   in  the  above  recom- 
L'lndat\on:.  The  committee  i-'^jfj-f^^ 
imnressed  bv   the  progress  to  date  on  tnis 
pToTect  bv  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Director,  Na- 
Sal  Accelerator  Laboratory,  and  Ms^  col- 
leaeues  The  committee  commends  them  ana 
Wiles  them  continued  ^^cces.  The  comm  t 
tee  notes  that  AEC  is  requesting  an  appro 
nr^atlon  of  $25   million  for  the  project  for 
Cal  °  ear  1969.  The  committee  belle ves^tha 
these  funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
thft  the  talent  that  has  been  recruited  for 
this  project  will  not  be  dissipated. 

The  Joint  committee  has  reviewed  the  pro- 
noled  assignment  of  prime  contract  respon- 
sTblim   to  re  university  Research  Associa- 
«on  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
project     Although    the    record    >^hows    that 
those  proiects  under  direct  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  the  AEC  and  the  con- 
struction   contractors    have    been    the    most 
successful    the  committee  was  a.ssured  that 
Tec  has  retained  and  will  exercise  adequate 
controls  under  the  prime  contract  with  ^RA 
to  insure    economv   and   efficiency.   Dllieent 
management  supervision  will  be  required    o 
msu?e  tTat  this  procedure  works  emcient  y 
n  nractice  The  committee  plans  to  pay  close 
a^,d  continuing  attention  to  this  matter  as 
the  project  progresses.  The  committee  is  en- 
couraged   by    the    fact    that    the    btanford 
Llnea;  Accelerator  project,  costing  .U4rnil- 
lion    was  successfully   constructed   under   a 
pri^e    contract    with    Stanford    UniversU. 
Th^  arraneement  proved  highly  ^"-"ssful. 
^n^h^t  the  project  was  completed  on  sched- 
ule  and  within  costs. 

in  recommending  this   ,>uthcnzation^    he 
committee  wishes  to  reaffirm  >t=  conv-:ction 
that  this  facility  is  .f  the  utrn«t  >"^P°"^^-« 
to   the   Nation's   scientific   effort    That   sucn 
macmnes  are  needed  for  ..  viable  high  energy 
Xmcs  program  is  beyond  dispute,  as  evi- 
denced bv  the  achievements  of  experimenters 
utUizlnrthe  Alternating  Gradient  Synchro- 
tron   af  Brookhaven    National    Laboratory 
which  at   33   Bev  was   formerly   the   highest 
Energy  accelerator  in  the  w-ld,  surpas^mg 
to  a  s  ight  extent  the  energy  level  of  its  sister 
machine  at  CERN.  It  is  no  longer  the  largest 
Cleanse  the  Soviets  have  completed  construc- 
tion  of.    and    successfully   tested     a    70    Bev 
accelerator  The  conunittee  submits  that  this 
Nation's    world    leadership    in  ,);lf^^^-/;|! 
nhvsics— earned  through  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  sfnest  O.  Lawrence  at  the  University 


of  California,  and  by  the  outstanding  work 
subsequentlv  done  by  Americans  throughout 
?he  cTntrvl^hould  be  maintained.  It  should 
be  main  alned  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  Telng  -first"  m  this  particular  area  o 
sclence.'but  in  recognition  -^  the  fac  tha 
high-energy  physics  is  at  the  front  er  of 
JLvsical  science  today:  and  that  talented 
scientists  developed  and  trained  infiis  im- 
portant field  are  contributing  to  other  disci- 

^'iTrProTct  C.-.-a.  neu-  u-eapons  produc 
Hon  capabUme.^.  varwus  locations.^  T\^e 
c!mn^is.slon  requested  .m  -"-.endment  to 
public  Law  90^56.  the  AEC.^  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization  legislation,  to  increase  'a.e 
amount  previously  authorized  f^'^  P^^^ec^ 
6B-2-a,  new  weapons  production  capabilltles_ 
various  locations,  from  $100,500,000   to  »285 

"'The"jl00.500.000    for    the   ronstruction   of 
new     weapons     production     capabilities     re- 
nuened   I.St   vear   related   primarily   to   war- 
held   production   for  Poseidon    The   lncrea.se 
requested  for  fiscal  vear  1969  relates  primarily 
to^'arhead  production  for  the  ABM  program 
Ls  a  consequence  of  The  Executive   decision 
on  September  18    1967.  to  proceed  with  de- 
plovment  of  a  -thin"  ABM  system^ 
^  fhe  summary  of  cost  estimate  by  pl^'nt  «et 
forth  below  is  based  on  current  AEC  work- 
oad  projections  ..nd  may  change  when  final 
weapons  designs  are  established   and   work- 
load assignments  determined. 

Summary  of  cost  estimatr  by  phuU 
[In  thousands  of  dollars | 

Bendlx  Corp..  Missouri -^- '^^0 

Burlington.  Iowa •• 

Mound   Laboratories.  Ohio '•»•*" 

Oak   Ridge.   Tennessee 

Pantex,   Texas 

Pinellas.     Florida 

Rockv   Flats,   Colorado 

Suaiinah  River,  South  CaroUna 


5.830 
177,900 
5.420 
4.  820 
55,  650 
?,.930 


Total 285.000 


The  committee  recommends  the  amend- 
ment to  public  Law  90-56  as  requested,  in 
order   to   authorize   the   additional   required 

^'''^6)  Project  65-5-a.  Argonne  advanced  re- 
.earch  reactor.  Argonne  National  Luborafo-^. 
/;i -Mindful  of  the  current  austere  budget 
c  maVe.  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  a 
carefuf  review  and  evaluation,  recomiriends 
that  Ptiblic  Law  88-332.  passed  in  1964,  be 
.mended  to  rescind  the  authorization  for 
'cTnsmtction  of  the  Argonne  advanced  re- 
earch  reactor,  except  for  funds  heretofore 
obi  Sated  and  lor  necessary  co«ts  to  close  out 
the  project,  which,  in  combination,  are  ex- 
pected to  total  about  $7  million. 

This  project's  costs,  initially  esUmated  a. 
.ormil   on   are  currently  estimated  at  about 
^35  million.  Accordingly,  the  savings  in  proj- 
e  t  ^instruction  costs  effected  by  the  corn^ 
mittee's  action  will   actually   be   about  $28 
m   lion  .arrived  at  by  deducting  the  $7  m'.l- 
Hon  noted  above  for  funds  already  obligated 
InS     or   Close-out   costs,   from    the   current 
^^ttmated  project  cost  of  S35  -mionK  These 
calculated  savings  do  not  include  other  .-^a^- 
mes  resulting  from  the  curtailment  of  re- 
afed  research  and  development  and    or  pro- 
curement of  capital  equipment  "Otjelated  to 
cors^uctlon.   There   would    also   have   been 
sutastant  al  additional  expenditures  for  oper- 
ating and  experimental  costs  after  comple- 
tion o    the  project.  Site  excavation  and  con- 
uuctlon  work  started  last  year  were  tempo- 
rarily  postponed   m   November   1967   in   the 
adminlstrailon's   freeze   on    funds   for   non- 
vital  work.  .  „ 

TO  the  extent  the  Commission  has  en- 
tered into  procurement  commitments  under 
tmf  project  authorization  it  woula  be  the 
commi'tie-s  hope  that  such  components 
can  be  productively  used  in  connection  with 
other  Commission  activities.  ,.„hiut., 

T^e  committee  recognizes  the  desirability 


and  potential  utility  of  this  basic  research 
device   dlrectlv    at    the   Laboratory    site.   On 
fhl  otheJ  hand,  considered  in  the  -ntex    of 
todav'B    national    priorities,    the    committee 
believes   it   will   be   necessary   for   the   excei- 
fent  stiff  a^  the   Argonne  National  Labora- 
torv  'o  have  acce.s  to  reactors  at  other  loca- 
°ons  that  could  enable  them  'o  Perform  a 
vree  part  of  the  work  The  existence  of  other 
Mnillar  lacllitles  was  .-.n  important  co'iMoer- 
a'k)n   in   arriving    at   this   decision     In    this 
reSd    -h;  comnv.ttee  strongly  urpes  greater 
Srative  effort   m   :he  utilization  of   ex- 
S  radiation  sources  which  wili    «rther  as- 
sist   scentlsts    at    the    Argonne    Laboratory 
to  carry  out  vital  research  p.-ojecls  requiring 
hleh  flux  m  radi.itlon  sources. 

nrProiret   «9-5-/.   omnUron   accelerator. 
U^llerZ' Hadu.t.on     Laboratory^    B^k^. 
Cihf    iAE  071/1/1  -In  its  report  on  the  AECs 
fiscal     ear   1968  authorization  bill  the  com- 
nf:^ee- deferred  without  preJudU^  action  ^n 
,     request     :or    authorization    of    *4.00™ 
•  architect -enizlneering   only  I    lor   'he   omni- 
ron    iccelerator    In  doing  so  ihe  committee 
ecommended   that  the  accelerator  be  sub- 
jected t3  an  evaluative  review  process  of  the 
r.r^t  pe    hat  has  characterized  most  other 
ar"e    accelerator    proJecUs    In    r-en^ears. 
xh-s    review    has    been    <  ompleted     Howe\er. 
7i^^;\eC     proposal  for  initial  moneys  for  th  s 
niachlne  was  not  approved  during  the  execu- 
-^  budget  review  process  and  thus  was  not 
'ubnutted   to  the  Congress.  The  committee 
i.^^re   however,  that  $400,000  in  construe- 
on  planning  and  desiirn  --^vs  *^,^^f  ^^^f. 
,o   the   Commission   lor   the   '^'"tiltron   ma 
■  hue     and   that   8-600.000   in   chemistry   re- 
;;  ch  funds  in   this   x ear's   budget   is  ear- 
marked  lor   research   on   the   machine^  The 
"ommi::ee  is  favorably  disposed  to  this  ac- 
ce  erator.  but  in  view  of  the  austere  budget 
and  the  fact  that  the  electron  ring  accelera 
tor    lERA)    concept.    If    it    proves    feasible^ 
nTeht  have  application  to  this  project,  the 
c'^iittee  is  Tpprovina  only  a  token  arnotant 
($1,000)    for  A-E  work  on  the  omnltron  in 

''%  TaluaTeq-ipment  not  related  to  con- 
,,l;ltio7-Tlxe  recommended  decrease  of 
ll  mllUon  m  equipment  for  the  physical  re- 
search program  is  made  In  recognition  of  the 
tieht  fiscal  situation. 

,9)   Genera!.— •With  respect  to  AECs  o\er 
all  administration   of   its  construction  pro- 
pram,   the   committee   commends  the   Com 
mission   on    the    expeditious    actions    taken 
onXVaners  dlscu'ssed  in  the  ComptroUer 
Generals   report.   -Review   of   .Selected   ton 

-  -  t-r  ^o^ti^a^^d-s^  tr  c-rmTt^ 

oncern  over  the  time  and  cost  overruns  that 
had  been  experienced  on  certain  AEC  con 

'''■^eZ^ZlTe  notes  with  approval  that 
thl^EC  Sendently  sought  and  beginning 
wl-h  the  fiscal  vear  1964  budget  has  utilized 
unds   for   advanced    construction   planning 
and  des°gn  In  order  to  improve  the  quality 
o"  the  tfme  and  cost  estimates    ncmd-d  »- 
,v,P   data  supplied   Congress  in   Justification 
of  proposed  projects.  This  action,  in  conjunc- 
tion v^thtL  commission's  actions  on  the 
CompTroTler  General's  recommendations  cori- 
cernlng      n     provisions    of    information    to 
Con^eL  concerning  the  estimated  costs  of 
nrolfct-related    research    and    development. 
fr.T,V^  more  precise  definition  of  changes   n 
.rp:'rersen^%lgnlficant  impro^^men^^^^ 
the  administration  and  control  of  AECs  con 
■itruction  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  united  States  unll  have  to 
X  primarily  on  the  coal  industry  for 
the  major  source  of  electrtcal  P^^^r  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  If  I  am  correct  in 
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this  conviction,  a  greater  share  of  our  re- 
search resources  should  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  technology  of  mining, 
transporting,  and  burning  coal.  We  must 
not  permit  unduly  precipitous  action 
dealing  with  sulfur  content  of  fuels  to 
disrupt  the  supplies  of  electricity  which 
are  vital  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation has  just  issued  a  special  report 
which  points  out  newly  discovered  diffi- 
culties in  development  of  a  breeder — 
difficulties  which  the  association  believes 
make  it  certain  that  "coal— not  atomic 
energy — is  tlie  enersjy  of  the  future."  I 
believe  that  this  report  of  NCA  deserves 
careful  study  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  I  insert  the  re- 
port in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Report  op  National  Coal  Association 

what  is  a  "breeder"' 
The  atomic  power  reactors  currently  being 
built  are  "light  water  reucUirs."  Th^y  can  use 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  potential  energy 
in  natural  uranium.  When  the  scientists  say 
that  a  small  piece  of  uranium  can  develop 
the  power  to  send  a  mission  to  the  moon, 
they  are  talking  about  the  potential,  not  the 
presently  usable,  energy  ;n  ur.miiun. 

Natnral  aranium  contains  less  than  one 
per  cent  ft.ssionable  material —U-235.  The 
rest  is  U-23a,  which  won't  "burn"  i  i.e  .  its 
atoms  wonr  tission  i  Some  day  the  scientists 
hope  to  build  a  "breeder"  reactor,  which  will 
convert  a  subsumtial  part  of  the  U-238  into 
Plutonium,  which  will  "burn."  If  and  when 
It  is  possible  to  do  this.  e\ery  two  or  three 
years-  about  10  per  cent  of  the  U-238  will  be 
converted  into  plutonium.  recovered,  and  re- 
used. In  this  way.  over  a  lou'.:  period  of  years, 
it  will  be  possible  lo  use  .ibout  60  per  cent 
of  the  potential  energy  of  natural  uranium. 
This  would  be  a  great  ijain  becatise  it  would 
multiply  the  energy  available  from  uranium 
about  60  times. 

WHY    DOES    ATOMIC    POWER    NEED    THE    BREEDER? 

Although  the  initial  cost  of  uranium — ()er 
energy  unit — is  much  less  than  the  initial 
cost  of  coal,  there  are  many  other  expenses 
involved  in  producing  electricity  from  urani- 
um. The  total  cc3t  of  power  from  coal  is  made 
up  of  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  mouth,  the 
cost  of  hauling  coal  to  the  powerplant.  the 
cost  of  handling  coal  at  the  powerplant.  and 
the  cost  of  the  ccal-burning  plant  itself.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  power  from  tiranium  is  made  up 
of  the  initial  cost  of  uranium,  the  cost  of 
converting  it  into  a  gas  for  the  enrichment 
plants,  the  cost  of  enriching,  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing the  fuel  into  stainless  steel  rods  (there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  steel  rods 
in  a  large  reactor  i .  the  cost  of  recovering  un- 
used fuel  after  the  steel  rods  are  taken  from 
the  powerplant.  and  the  cost  of  the  reactor. 

Because  of  all  these  additional  costs  in  the 
uranium  fuel  cycle,  coal  delivered  at  about 
26  cents  per  million  B.t  u.  is  competitive  to- 
day with  uranium  costing  slightly  less  than 
$8  per  pound.  The  competitive  break-even 
point  has  gone  up  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
largely  because  the  manufacturers  of  reactors 
are  no  longer  willing  to  sell  them  at  "loss 
leader"  prices,  and  a  nuclear  powerplant  costs 
at  least  $25  per  kilowatt  more  than  a  coal 
plant.  This  is  Important,  because  it  gives  coal 
an  edge  of  about  5  cents  per  million  B.t.u.  to 
start  with.  Even  if  there  are  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  other  parts  of  the  uranium  fuel 
cycle,  it  is  inconceivable  that  utilities  in  the 
United  States  can  ever  use  i  in  light  water 
reactors)  uranium  costing  $30  a  pound.  (In 
other  parts  of  the  world  coal  costs  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  It  does  In  the  United 
States,  and  utilities  in  Europe  and  Japan 
may  be  able  to  use  S30  per  pound  uranium  In 
competition  with  high-cost  coal.t  As  a  rough 
rule  of  thumb.  $1  per  ton  increase  In  the  de- 
livered cost  of  coal  will  permit  a  competitive 


increase  of  about  $5  per  pound  in  the  cost  of 
yellowcake.  so  a  utility  in  Europe  paying 
uljout  58  a  ton  more  for  coal  than  a  U.S. 
customer  could  pay  as  much  as  $40  a  pound 
more  tor  uranium. 

If  we  have  to  use  our  uranium  in  non- 
breeders,  wp  really  don't  have  very  much  of 
it  Nonbreeders  produce  plutonium  as  a  by- 
product. Plutonium  will  "burn"  if  we  learn 
how  to  recvcle  it— that  is.  if  we  learn  how  to 
use  it  to  replace  .some  of  the  U-235.  We  don't 
know  But  the  amount  of  plutonium  pro- 
duced in  a  nonbreeder  is  very  small — much 
less  than  the  amotuit  i>f  "burnable"  uranium 
con.^umed   m   the  operation: 

In  UIH6  the  AEC  publicly  agreed  with 
NCA's  computation  that,  even  with  recycling 
the  p!ut,oniuin  produced,  one  ton  of  yeilow- 
cake  '  uranivun  concentrates  i  can  produce 
(in  light  water  reactors »  about  the  same 
amount  of  electricitv  as  that  which  can  be 
produced  from  16.246  tons  of  coal.  Since 
then,  the  .^EC  has  lowered  the  waste  of  fissile 
i  burnable!  material  bv  reducing  the  fissile 
content  of  uranium  lost  in  the  enrichment 
"tails"  with  the  result  that  the  coal  equiva- 
lent of  yellowcake  should  be  increased  about 

10  p?r  cent  At  the  present  time,  tlierefore. 
one  ion  of  yellowcake  used  in  light  water 
reactors,  if  the  plutonium  is  recycled,  can 
substitute  in  the  electric  power  industrv  for 
about  17.830  tons  of  coal.  Of  course,  we 
haven't  learned  how  to  recycle  plutonium 
vet.  but  atomic  power  advocates  are  accus- 
tomed to  ittnonng  problems  which  have  not 
vet  been  solved. 

Only  a  verv  limited  reserve  of  uranium  has 
been  discovered.  In  the  United  States,  less 
than  2(10.000  tons  of  yellowcake  are  "reason- 
ably as.sured"  m  the  cost  ranste  of  up  to  ?]0 
per  pound,  even  if  we  include  some  .50.000 
tons  which  it  m^y  be  prpssible  to  recover  as 
a  bv-product  :rom  phosphate  deposits.  Even 

11  tlie  price  is  increased  to  515  per  pound. 
the  AEC  thinks  we  can  increase  to  only  about 
iSO.OOO  tons  the  total  "reasonably  assured" 
rp^erves  and  to  only  abotit  525.000  tons  the 

•f- f.mated  .iddltional"  reserves,  for  a  total  of 
875.000  tons  if  we  can  And  It. 

In  light  water  reactors,  even  with  recycling 
plutonium.  the  200.000  tons  of  "reasonably 
assured"  reserves  at  $10  per  pound  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  31,  billions  tons  of  coal, 
or  about  one-half  of  I  per  cent  of  recoverable 
US.  coal  reserves.  Even  if  we  find  the  entire 
875.000  tons  with  AEC  thinks  might  be  avail- 
able at  prices  uii  to  $15  a  pound,  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  15,6  billion  tons  of  coal,  or  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  our  coal  reserves. 

Statins;  it  another  way.  with  the  200.000 
tons  of  reasonably  assured"  uranium  at  $10 
per  pound,  we  could  Surnish  the  lifetime 
fuel  for  reactors  with  a  capacity  of  40.000 
meaawatts  nuclear-  substantially  less  than 
the  a.mount  already  on  order.  E-.en  if  we  find 
the  entire  875.000  tons  which  are  included 
in  the  estim-.tes  of  uranium  available  at 
l)rices  up  to  ^15  per  pound,  we  would  have 
enough  uranium  to  furnish  the  lifetime  fuel 
for  only  175.000  megawatts.  And  we  can't 
count  oil  the  rest  of  the  world  for  uranitim — 
foreign  couturies  are  just  as  short  of  it  as 
we  are  in  relation  to  proiected  needs.  Besides. 
as  already  mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  outbid  us  for  uranium  in  a  "sellers'  mar- 
ket "  because  they  have  to  pay  .so  much  more 
for  coal. 

All  this  shows  why  the  AEC  said,  in  its 
1962  Report  to  the  President,  that  if  the 
atomic  program  could  not  produce  a  breeder 
•■the  contribution  to  our  total  energy  re- 
serves would  scarcely  be  worth  the  develop- 
mental cost."  In  short,  u-ithout  the  breeder, 
atomic  power  !s  doomed  to  be  little  more 
tlian  a  passing  curiosity  in  the  march  of 
time. 

WHAT    IS    A    "HIGH    GAIN"    BREEDER    AND    WHY 
MUST    ATOMIC    POWER    HAVE    ONE'> 

There  has  been  Fome  confusion  caused  by 
the  t«rms  "thermal  breeder"  and  'fast  breed- 
er. '  Those  aren't  the  important  terms.  The 


important  question  is  whether  we  can  de- 
velop "high  gain"  breeders  or  whether  we 
Will  have  to  settle  for  "low  gain"  breeders 

If  somedav  a  breeder  is  built,  it  will  be 
either  'high' gain"  or  "low  gain"  depending 
on  the  length  of  its  "doubling  time."  The 
doubling  time  is  the  period  which  it  will 
take  for  the  breeder  to  convert  into  pluto- 
nium enough  U-238  to  start  another  breed- 
er of  the  same  size  For  example,  if  the 
breeder  annuallv  produces  excess  plutonium 
equal  to  about  7  per  cent  of  its  fuel  inven- 
tory. It  will  have  about  a  10-year  doubling 
time  (assuming  that  each  year  the  excess 
plutonium  is  put  into  another  breeder- 
somewhat  like  compound  interest). 

When  anybodv  dreiuns  up  a  breeder  with 
a  doubling"  time  of  10  years  or  less,  it  is 
called  a  "high  gain"  breeder.  In  the  United 
States,  the  need  for  electricity  has  been 
doubling  everv  10  years.  Thus,  if  a  breeder 
could  be  developed  with  a  10-year  doubling 
time,  it  could  merely  hold  its  own.  To  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  power  produced  by 
breeders,  large  quantities  of  newly-mined 
uranium  would  be  needed  to  furnish  the 
U-235   to   start   additional   breeders. 

If  The  breeder  has  a  doubling  time  longer 
than  10  years,  the  need  for  newly-mined 
uranimum  will  never  cease.  Only  if  the 
breeder  has  a  doubling  time  of  less  than  10 
years  can  it  ever  "catch  up."  and  the  catch- 
in"  up  will  take  about  50  years,  even  with  an 
8-year  doubler  (and  if)  the  breeder  becomes 
practical.  With  the  new  handicaps  to  a  short 
doubling  time,  recenllv  discovered  and  dis- 
cussed below,  it  seems  obvious  that  lor 
atomic  power  to  grow  at  -he  rate  now  fore- 
.•  ist  by  AEC  we  must  keep  finding  new  sup- 
plies ol  uranium  during  the  lifetime  of 
anyone  now  living. 

A  LONG  "DOUBLING  TIME"  WILL  MAKE  THE 
RREEDER  UNECONOMIC  UNTIL  LOW-COST  COAL 
HAS    BEEN    FXHAUSTED 

The  breeder,  when  and  if  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  build  one.  will  have  severe  economic 
handicaps.  For  one.  the  capital  cost  of  the 
plant  will  be  iiiuch  higher  because  it  will 
require  exotic  i  a:.d  as  vet  unknown!  metals, 
and  because  it  will  need  extra  equipment  to 
-ope  wtih  the  severe  safety  problems  inherent 
in  using  highlv  enriched  atomic  fuel  (fuel 
th.-'t  is  15  to  20  per  cent  of  a  bomb,  compared 
tithe  present  3  per  cent  for  nonbreeders). 
Probablv  the  capital  cost  of  the  breeder  will 
be  from'  $60  to  $75  per  kilowatt  higher  than 
a  coal-burning  plant,  giving  coal  a  head  start 
of  12  to  15  cents  per  million  Btu.  In  addi- 
tion the  breeder  will  incur  heavy  cost  penal- 
ties because  fuel  preparation  will  have  to  be 
handled  entirelv  bv  rem.ote  control,  probably 
making  the  fuel  preparation  alone  equivalent 
to  about  8  to  10  cents  per  million  Btu  in 
terms  of  competitive  coal.  To  overcome  these 
handicaps,  the  breeder  will  have  to  have  an 
cxtremelv  low  fuel  cost  -it  will  have  to  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  excess  plutonium  if  it  is 
to  be  economicallv  comnrtitive  with  low-cost 
coal.  Thus,  the  doubling  time  becomes  very 
-important  to  the  economics  of  the  breeder. 
It  figures  this  way: 

Even  at  todav's  low  prices  for  reactor  fuel 
,$8  a  pound  for  vellowcake  and  $10  a  gram 
for  Plutonium),  a  1.000  megawatt  breeder— 
if  it  ever  is  possible  to  build  one — would 
require  a  fuel  inventory  costing  about  $50 
million  not  even  counting  the  cost  of  fuel 
preparation.  If  the  breeder  had  a  doubling 
tim"  of  10  vears.  It  would  produce  surplus 
fuel  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  about  7  per  cent 
per  year.  Since  investor-owned  utilities  figure 
their  inventorv  carrying  charge  is  about  10 
per  cent,  the  fuel  Inventory  could  incur  a 
deficit  of  3  per  cent  annually,  or  about  SI. 5 
million  If  we  compute  the  equivalent  cost 
of  coal,  this  is  a  component  of  2.3  cents  per 
million  Btu.  There  will  be  other  cost  pen- 
alties for  the  breeder,  such  as  reprocessing  of 
fuel  (about  one  cent  per  million  Btu  in  terms 
of  coal)  and  differences  in  insurance  and 
other  operating  costs   (about  two  cents  per 


million  Btu).  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
breeder  with  a  doubling  time  of  10  years  could 
comoete  with  coal  somewhere  m  the  range 
of  25  to  30  cents  per  million  Btu.  if  l^w-cost 
uranium  were  available.  But  that's  about  he 
longest  doubling  time  that  would  do  the 
trick.  Latest  available  hgures— for  1966— 
show  coal  cost  utilities  24.7  cents  per  million 
Btu.  on  a  national  average. 

If   the  breeder  takes  20   years   to  double. 
the   amount   of   excess   plutonium   available 
will   be  onlv  about   3',    per   cent  per   year. 
This,  subtracted   from  the    10   per  cent  in- 
ventory carrying  charge,  will  leave  a  G',  per 
cent  deficit,  or   three   and  one-quarter   mil- 
lion dollars  each  year   (about  nve  cents  per 
million  Btu  for  coal).  If  yellowcake  becomes 
S32  a  pound    (as  eventually   it  must,   if  the 
breeder  is  long  delayed  and  if  construction  of 
nonbreeders   continues),    a    1.000    megawatt 
breeder  with   a   doubling   time   of   20   years 
would  have  an  inventory-minus-sales  dencit 
of  $13  million  a  vear.  This  would  impose  an 
inventorv  pen.ilty  of  about  20  cents  per  mil- 
lion Btu"  ( in  terms  of  coal  i ,  making  the  20- 
vear  breeder  competitive  with  coal  delivered 
"for  about  43   to   48   cents   per   million   Btii! 
That  mav  do  m  Europe  or  in  Japan,  but  It 
would  be"  a  terrible  blow  to  our  economy  if 
utilities  in  the  United  States  had  to  produce 
such  high-cost  power. 

WHAT    HAPPENS   TO    METALS    UNDER    "HIGH    FAST 
NEUTRON    FLUENCE"'? 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that 
radiation  in  light  water  reactors,  which  use 
••slow"  neutrons  (that  is.  portions  of  the 
split  atom  which  are  greatly  slowea  down  by 
collision  with  hvdrogen  atoms  in  the  water 
in  the  reactor  <ore) .  does  odd  things  to  steel. 
AEC  says.  "A  principal  effect  of  neutron  ir- 
radiation at  water  reactor  temperatures  is  to 
reduce  the  ability  of  A302-B.  the  principal 
pressure  vessel  steel  in  general  commercial 
use  to  resist  the  growth  of  moving  cracks. 
That  IS  a  crack  once  initiated  m  the  brittle 
temperature  region  will  propagate  in  a  more 
catastrophic  manner  m  an  irradiated  vessel 
than  in  an  unirradiated  vessel." 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  irradia- 
tion at  "high  fast  neutron  fluence"  causes 
mysterious  and  devastating  damage  to  the 
stainless  steel  rods  which  will  hold  the  fuel 
in  a  fast  breeder.  In  the  middle  of  1967,  evi- 
dence came  to  light  indicating  that  exposure 
to  "fast"  neutron  iluences.  at  the  energy  and 
heat  levels  which  will  prevail  in  a  fast  breed- 
er causes  delects  which  were  totally  unex- 
pected and  which  are  not  yet  understood. 
The  stainless  steel  "cladding"  (the  fuel  rods) 
swells  about  7  per  cent,  forms  "voids"  Icdt 
some  unknown  reason,  .lud  loses  all  ductil- 
ity—that  is.  It  becomes  brittle  as  i-la.ss. 

"On  December  13.  1067.  Floyd  L.  Culler.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Director  of  Oak  Ridge  Xauonal 
Laboratory,  wrote  to  Dr.  George  M.  Kava- 
iipgh  Assistant  General  Manager  lor  Re- 
actor's. AEC.  -The  mcch.iiiisni  by  which  these 
voids  form  is  not  known." 

M'    Culler  continued.  "In  addition  to  the 
seri(3us  effects  oi  the  voids  on  the  properties 
uf  the  steels,  the  volume  increase  itseif  i.s    a 
problem.    For    example,    the    current    FFTF 
IThe  Past  Flux  Test  Facility,  now  being  de- 
signed  for   the   purpose  of   testing   materials 
to  be  us'^d  in  building  a  breeder!  fuel  design 
cannot  tolerate  more  than  a  3',  diameter  m- 
cre.ise    because    of    flow    channel    problems. 
Thus,    the    design    may    have    to    be    com- 
promised to  account  for  the  volume  change. 
••We  believe  that  this  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  fast  reactors.   It   will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  materials  people  to  learn  enougn 
about   the   mechanism    by    which    the    voids 
form    and   some   of   their   characteristics    to 
allow  an  assessment  of   its  meaning  to  fast 
reactors    and    whether    metailureic^U    'cures 
are  possible. 

"Further  our  concern  is  that  the  tacilities 
to  allow  experimental  investigations  vf  this 
problem  are  very  limited  and  very  slow  m  at- 
taining the  high  neutron  exposures  necessarv 


to  produce  these  effects'  |  In  las  letter.  Mr 
Culler  presented  some  statistics  to  show  that 
It  would  take  ..t  least  four  years,  with  avail- 
able test  facilities,  lo  subject  metals  lo  a 
■minimum  "  exposure  required  to  invesiigate 
properly   the  full  effects  of   this   new  prob- 

^Mr.    culler    went    on    to    set    lorth    his 
■opinions."  as  follows:  ,        „ 

"The  effect  of  these  few  data  on  the  design 
•ind  performance  ot  fast  reactor  fuels  and 
on  certain  components  m  the  last  reactor 
fore  structure  is  difficult  to  ..ssess.  Our  stalf 
is  not  surticientlv  lamihar  with  the  structural 
design  and  tuel  design  to  jjredlct  what 
changes  will  be  required  by  these  data,  but 
some  changes  lor  fast  reactors  .ilmost  cer- 
tainly Will  l>e  required  ... 

"I  "  hope  that  this  information  is  clear 
enough  to  explain  our  concern  .ibout  the 
radiation  damage  sensitivity  ot  suunless 
steels  when  exposed  to  fast  neutrons,  and 
that  it  defines  in  an  understandable  way  the 
overlapping  mechanisms  which  seem  to  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  nickel-ljased  alloys  lor 
fast  reactor  use.  The  fact  that  the  nrst  stain- 
less specimens  that  have  been  irradiated  to 
Iluences  of  about  10' ,  ol  planned  luel  clad 
exposure  levels  have  turned  up  .i  completely 
new  damage  phenomenon  must  aUo  gne  !/■■. 
nau,-e  It  ts  not  possible  that  there  are  new 
effects  to  be  ubsencd  at  high  doses  as  yet  vn- 
attainrd?''  (emphasis  added! 

Thus  It  IS  clear  that  all  the  c^ontident  talk 
we  have  heard  ab(nit  the  high-gain  breeder 
has  been  based  on  hopes  rather  '.haii  knowl- 
edee  The  .•-cientists  are  still  dealinc  with  the 
unknown,  when  they  talk  ;ibout  the  .jrceder. 
Even  if  thev  Iind  ome  day  that  ■inet-iirir- 
■ncal  ■-■ures'"are  iK.sMble.'  thev  have  another 
recently -discovered,  and  very  serious,  prob- 
lem to 'cope  With— the  value  ol  "alpha. 

THE  RATE  OF  WA.STE  f!F  NEUTRONS  IN  A  IlRErDLR 
WILL  BE  MUCH  WORSE  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  AN- 
TICIPATED. AND  WILL  LENGTHEN  THE  UOU- 
ULING    TIME 

Scientist-s  use  the  term  "alpha"  to  describe 
"the  ratio  oi  the  capture  cro.ss  .-ection  to  the 
fission  cross  section."  :'.nd  the  AEC  says  that 
breeder  reactors  will  be  possible  only  i:  the 
iverige  value  of  alpha  is  'considerably  less 
than  1."  It  is  important  that  very  few  neu- 
trons (certain  particles  ..:  :~plit  atoms i  be 
wasted  because  the  neutrons  are  the  "bul- 
lets" which  convert  nonburnable  U-238  into 
burnable  plutonium.  The  creator  the  waste 
uf  neutrons  in  a  breeder,  the  longer  the  uou- 
l)ling  time. 

UntU  recently,  it  was  believed  that  ihe 
■alue  o'-  .ilpha  in  Ihe  breeder  v.-ouid  be  very 
low  However.  Briti.sh  scientist.?  have  dis- 
covereo  wh;a  ihey  belie\e  is  a  venous  er- 
ror in  previo-as  c.ilculations  -.n  this  subject, 
and  the  AEC  savs  it  will  ))e  several  vears  be- 
•o'e  the  British  calculations  and  the  possi- 
i,le  means  of  alievi-.ting  the  dainiige)  can  be 
chocked  out. 

spetl-mg   :a   a   meeting   sponsored   by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Acencv  in  Ger- 
-n^nv   in   late   October   and   oarlv   November 
"l'j67'    trree    British    .scientists     i  bchomberg. 
Sowerbv  and  Evans)   rresentcd  startling  new 
romputations  ..nd  nie.(surcmpnts.  a^m''^tea.y 
■somewhat  incomplete,  which  caused  them  to 
ronclude  that  the  capfare  c.-oss  -ection  was 
.■bout  t-A'ice  as  high  as  rre'^iuusiy  bcheved^- 
,n  taher  words.  -..Ipha"  i:;  .:.>out  'wice  as  bad 
;,s  previously  expected.  The  British  calcu'a- 
tions  caused  such  a  commotion  that  a  p^ine 
<iiscu<sion  was  held  during  the  moeiing.  .All 
,he  scientists  involved  agreed  tnat  the  matter 
-v.is  extremely   serious;    that  more  definitive 
measurements   of   "alpha"    must   be    acccm- 
o'i-^red    to   determine    how   to   proceed   with 
de\''elopment  of  a  breeder.  The  scientist  repre- 
.f-nnn-  Germany  felt  that  the  probable  alpha 
..  ,ine  •"=  nonsiderablv  higher  than  previously 
indicated.  but  that  m  view  of  the  large  error 
limits  of  the  experimental  data  it  is  prema- 
•ure   to   recommend   a   new   "best   value     o. 
alpha    The  scientist  representing  the  Soviet 


union  uu.icated  that  if  the  new  calculations 
lire  correct,   the   doubling   time   i-l   breeders 
would  be  increased.  ..nd  ^team-cooled  breed- 
ers  would   be   allected   most   ol    all.   A   Swiss 
scientist   lelt   it   will   be   necessary   to    'move 
toward  systems  with  harder  neutron  specir.i 
in  order  to  retain  breeding  i.crlorm.ince."  and 
that   It  will   'be   necessary   Vj  minimize  the 
parasitic  loss  <.t  neutrons  by  capture  in  struc- 
uir.il  materials  in  order  lo  compen.saie.  as  ;a 
as  possible,  tor  the  additional   loss  of   neu- 
trons   bv     capture     in     Pu-239."     .emphasis 
.iddedi    A   French   scientist  agreed   that  the 
hlglier  •  alph-.i  '  r..te  would  be  most  detrimen- 
t  .1  to  slcum-cooled  breeders,  and  also  pointed 
,.ut    that    It    would    in.ike    the   "Doppler   co- 
nUcient"     i  a    plieiujinenon    contrlljuting    to 
^alely    in    the    'jrceder)     of    plutonium    less 
|K)sitive. 

In  February  1968,  a  representative  ol  AEC 
testified     beiore     the    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy  that  it  will  take  "several  years 
u)  conduct  more  definitive  mcaiuiremenis  ol 
.dplia     riie   AEC   lias  established    ■   .  ommlt- 
tee  I  including  both  government  and  industry 
scientists)    to  study   the  .situation  ..nd  eval- 
uate   Ihe   consequences.   It    now   seems   gen- 
er>!lv   ..greed    that    the    new   calculatiui'.s.   if 
proven  .orrect.  will  eliminate  some  breeder 
concepts,  and  will  lengthen  the  ilouoUrig  time 
uf  others,  but  that  in  some  mai.ner  it  may 
l)C  po.ssib!e  'o  ■design  t.round"   the  problem 
ni  t.rder   to  ..lleviate  it    In  it-self.  the  alpha 
problem  ..pparentlv  docs  not  kill   tne  possi- 
bility ol  .:  ingh-gam  breeder,  intt  at  this  lime, 
it  is';icccpted  .is  a  .-erious  obsticle  to  att-iin- 
y^c,   ;i  short  doubling   time.  To  a  layman,  it 
seems  that   the  ,.lpha  iirotalem  is  deadly  lor 
certain  ijreeder  concepts,  .md   the  only  way 
to  L-et  around  it  is  to  move  la  the  concepts 
•o.hcre  the  "cladding"  problem  is  the  worst. 
Together    these  two  new  developments  11- 
l.mrate  vividly  that  the  attempt  to  develop 
.    M-'h-'aln    tjrceder   is   still   a   venture  into 
the   unknown.  It   v.-Ul   1)C   intuiy,  many  years 
beiore     the     technological     jiroblems     .j1     a 
)>reeder  t.re  solved.  It  may  never  be  possible 
to    develop    a    breeder    with    .i    really    short 
(iottblmg  time.  "It  may  be  lor  years  and  it 
may  be  lorcver. ' 

Kvcn  with  ,11  the  ttovernment  funds  avail- 
ib'e  to  develop  a  breeder,  there  is  a  great 
likelihtjod  that  the  breeder  will  never  be  able 
to    produce    power    ..s    cheaply    as    Ir.v-cost 

coal. 

The  breeder  mav  some  day  be  able  to  com- 
pete m  high-cost  coal  .ountrles.  but  ttiis 
is  small  comiort  to  American  utilities.  Utili- 
ties might  ordinarily  feel  that  cost  .^1  ura- 
nium over  the  lifetime  of  the  plants  they  or- 
der wotild  he  kept  down  i^ccause  when  it  got 
too  high  other  utilities  would  stop  building 
atomic  power  plants.  But  thev  cannot  rely 
on  this  safety  value,  lor  uranium  costs  are 
onlv  a  fraction  of  the  total  .itomic  :uel 
cost-  countries  with  very  high  coal  costs  .at) 
afford  to  fontinue  l)uiluing  atomic  j.iant^ 
.aid  incrcu-ing  the  demand  :or  uranium  long 
„lter  coal's  ■ceiling  '  on  uranium  j.^ice  m 
America  has  ijeen  pierced. 

THE   NATION'S   R.  .•^    D.   I FFORTS  .SHOULD    FMPHA- 
SIZE    COAL— THE    FUEL    .'F    THE    FUTURE 

For  the  nast  live  vears.  the  glamour  of 
atomic  energv  has  mesmerized  those  charged 
With  resp-.nsibility  for  the  Nation's  energy 
ooUcv  'Hie  AEC  has  had  available  a  budgOL 
of  "about  ?2>,  b::Uon  a  year.  With  the  pres- 
tige ..ccompanving  such  ..  budget  .and  aided 
bv  the  mystery  of  the  subject  plus  the  im- 
pressive array  ul  scientific  t.ilent  cornered  by 
\eCi  the  Commtssion  has  cond'.tcted  an 
efficient  campaign  fD  convince  the  press,  the 
man  i-i  the  -'reet.  the  college  professor,  ..nd 
most  'Member.-,  of  Congress  that  ..tomic 
power  wotild  shortly  open  to  all  of  us  the 
Ltes  to  the  G.-.rden  of  Eden  That  Garden 
would  be  h.eated  by  :.tomic  power  m  winter 
It  -111  vliminate  crime  in  the  streets  because 
neople  v.-ould  stay  in  their  atomic  power  ..ir- 
condiuoned  homes  in  summer.  Tl.e  OarHen 
would  be  watered  with  fresh  water  extracted 
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from  the  ocean  by  atomic  power  It  would  be 
kept  clear  of  air  pollution  and  trash  by 
atomic  power  We  would  be  fed  by  agro- 
industrlal  complexes  using  fertilizer  pro- 
duced by  atomic  power  In  short,  all  poeslble 
material  desires  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
grace  of  the  Great  God  Fission. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this 
charade.  If  the  AEC  can  overcome  the  tru  y 
severe  handicaps  recently  discovered,  atomic 
power  may  In  the  distant  future  be  able  to 
serve  mankind  by  supplemenUng  the  fo^U 
fuels  in  furnishing  the  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  energy  which  will  be  needed.  Atomic 
power  will  never  be  able  to  furnish  power 
^eap  enough  to  make  startling  alterations 
m  our  way  of  life  At  best.  It  may  be  able  to 
help  coal  to  hold  the  line  on  increasing 
enerey  costs.  , 

It  is  time  to  quit  hornswoggllng  people 
into  accepting  huge  government  subsidies  to 
produce  water  so  expensive  that  nobody 
wants  It  This  has  already  happened  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  which  buys  water  at  12  or  13 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  and  was  talked 
into  participating  In  a  dual-purpose  atomic 
Plant  m  Los  Angeles  on  the  grounds  that  the 
water  would  cost  "only"  22  cents.  It  now 
finds  the  e«>ttmates  have  been  increased  to 
35  to  37  cenU  per  thousand  gallons.  If  the 
propaganda  machine  of  the  AEC  keeps 
grinding  it  out.  the  same  thing  may  happen 
to  the  Arab  nations  and  to  Israel.  Even  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  has  been  fed  the  pap  ol 
•making  the  desert  bloom." 

It  Is  time  to  stop  treating  the  dreams  of 
the  distant  future  as  already- accomplished 
facts  It  is  time  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
long,  tough  job  ahead  in  meeting  the  fan- 
tastlc  energy  needs  of  the  future. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  .stop  Its  research  program  to  develop 
a  breeder.  Hopefully,  mankind  will  some  day 
need  a  breeder.  We  say  "hopefully,"  because 
civilization  will  have  to  survive  quite  a  long 
time  before  we  run  out  of  low-cost  coal, 
and  we  won't  need  high-cost  power  from  a 
breeder  until  we  exhaust  our  low-cost  coal. 
If  civilization  does  survive  Indefinitely^  a 
breeder  (even  a  low-gain  breeder)  some  day 
win  be  a  necessity,  unless  some  alternate 
source  of  power  Is  developed  In  the  mean- 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  AEC  Is 
doing  our  Nation  a  disservice  by  persuading 
Conn-ess  to  channel  too  large  a  share  of  our 
research  effort  Into  areas  where  It  Is  least 
needed  (that  Is.  furnishing  a  different,  but 
not  a  better  or  cheaper,  fuel  for  electric  power 

'^'/S^^James  R.  Garvey.  President  of  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Research,  pointed  out  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  26.  1968:  ^      , 

"Compared   to  nuclear  fuel  research    (for 
civilian,  not  military  use),  those  funds  ap- 
propriated   for    other,  energy    fuel    research 
have  been  meager— actually  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  ...  The  coal  reserves  of  the 
United  States  so  overshadow  the  reserves  of 
our  other  fuel  resources  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimates  Is  not  critical.  It  appears  that 
the  probable  minimum  coal  resources  at  830 
billion  tons  is  more  than  twice  the  probable 
minimum   recoverable  reserves   of   all   other 
fuels  combined  ...  the  evidence  available 
does  Justify   a  careful   examination   of   the 
research  policies  of  our  government  Insofar 
as  over-emphasis  of   the  research  effort  on 
one    fuel    form    Is    concerned,    with    almost 
complete  disregard  for  the  others.  To  put  It 
m  very  simple  language,  tt  appears  to  me 
that  'we  may  be  backing  the  wrong  horse." ' 
With  the  impressive  scientific  talent  and 
the  tremendous  financial  resources  available 
to  the  AEC,  much  could  be  accomplished.  For 
the  good  of  the  Nation,  this  scientific  talent 
and    these    financial    resources    should    be 
channeled  where  they  can  do  the  most  good 
for  the  people  (after  all.  the  people  are  foot- 
ing the  bill).  We  have  far  more  energy  In 
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coal  reserves  than  we  have  In  economically 
useful  uranium.  There  are  on  the  drawing 
boards  some  exciting  prospects  for  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  mining  coal,  transporting 
coal  converting  coal  to  other  forms  of  fuel, 
and  burning  coal  by  new  methods  which  will 
capture  sulfur  needed  to  produce  fertilizer 
to  feed  the  world's  exploding  population. 
These  opportunities  for  the  public  good  are 
being  bypassed  today  for  the  wlll-o-the-wlsp 
of  the  dream  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — cheap 
power  from  atomic  energy.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  many  people  thought  coal  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  time  has  come  for  all  con- 
cerned—coal producers,  equipment  manu- 
facturers, the  railroads,  the  utilities,  and 
the  Governmenl^to  get  down  to  business 
and  see  what  can  be  done  with  coal,  the  fuel 
of  the  future. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time — and  I 
appreciate  tlie  time  having  been  given  to 
me  by  representatives  of  this  commit- 
tee—to call  these  matters  to  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  committee,  but  to  the 
public  as  well. 

There  Is  a  matter  which  I  hope  AEC 
and  the  Joint  Committee  will  give  some 
further  attention  to.  and  that  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  pollution  which  is  occurring 
In  a  number  of  our  rivers  and  bodies  of 
water  close  to  atomic  plants.  This  heat 
pollution  is  one  of  the  real  dangers  in 
changing  the  ecology  and  plant  and  fish 
life  In  some  of  our  rivers  and  some  of  our 
lakes.  It  is  a  matter  which  might  vitally 
affect  mankind's  ability  to  remain  on  this 
planet. 

For  the  first  time  I  want  publicly  to 
.  commend  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  While  they  have  taken  the  first 
step  ill  the  ri^ht  direction  they  have  a 
Ions?  way  to  go  until  they  are  foresighted 
enough  to  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  599  calling  for  a  review 
and  reevaluatlon  of  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
speak  on  only  two  matters.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  raw  materials  section  of  the 
authorization  bill,  and  the  other  is  a 
statement  on  radiation  exposure  of  ura- 
nium miners  and  the  attention  we  are 
giving  to  this  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  sum- 
mary of  H.R.  16324  given  by  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  want  to  commend  him  on 
his  presentation.  I  would  also  like  to  en- 
dorse what  he  has  said  about  the  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  While 
I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  words  about  the  AEC's  raw  materials 
program. 

The  AEC  requested  authorization  of 
$112,470,000  in  operating  costs  for  the 
raw  materials  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969  The  committee  has  recommended 
approval  of  the  full  amount  reijuested. 
Almost  all  of  these  costs— about  99  per- 
cent— are  for  the  purchase  of  uranium 
concentrates  and  the  operation  of  asso- 
ciated activltes  and  facilities.  Under 
long-term  contracts  executed  in  prior 
years,  primarily  in  support  of  the  AEC's 
"military  programs,  the  Commission  will 
continue  to  procure  uranium  through 
December  31.  1970.  but  at  reduced  levels 
and— effective  January  1.  1969— at  re- 
duced prices.  The  rate  of  procurement  in 


fiscal  1969  represents  the  lowest  level 
since  fiscal  year  1955  and  Is  expected 
to  remain  constant  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  procurement  program. 

Most  of  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  sharply  increasing  growth  of  nuclear 
power  In  this  country  and  the  consequent 
need  for  uranium  for  civUlan  purposes. 
The  AEC  currently  estimates  that 
cumulative  domestic  uranium  require- 
ments through  1980  will  total  about  250.- 
000  tons  of  UnOs.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  private  uranium  Industry,  which 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing commercial  demands  for  uranium, 
faces  a  formidable  task.  Whereas  in  the 
peak  year  of  1960  the  domestic  mining 
industry  produced  17.700  tons  of  U,0.. 
according  to  AEC  projections  annual  re- 
quirements for  UO.  by  1980  will  ap- 
proach 40,000  tons. 

Preliminary  evidence  indicates  the  in- 
dustry Is  responding  to  the  challenge. 
Drilling  by  the  uranium  industry,  a  prin- 
cipal indicator  of  the  extent  of  private 
activitv.   in    1967   reached    10.7   million 
feet— two  and  one-half  times  the  foot- 
age drilled  in  1966.  The  past  peak  effort, 
reached  in  1957  at  the  zenith  of  the  large 
uranium  exploration  effort  of  the  mid- 
1950's  was  9.2  million  feet.  Also  in  1967. 
new    reserve    additions    exceeded    mine 
production  for  the  first  time  since  1959. 
Thus   while  it  Is  too  early  to  determine 
what'degree  of  success  the  mining  indus- 
try will  enjoy  as  a  result  of  these  ex- 
ploration efforts,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
sharply  increased  rate  of  exploration  and 
development  in   1967   represents  a  sig- 
nificant turning  point  for  the  industry. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  domestic 
uranium  mining  and  milling  Industry, 
which  earlier  was  thought  to  be  destined 
for  several  very  lean  years  between  the 
end  of  the  Government's  procurement 
programs  and  the  startup  of  a  fledg- 
ling nuclear  power  Industry,  may  achieve 
viability  at  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than 
anticipated.  The  Joint  Committee  will 
continue  to  follow  future  developments  In 
this  regard  very  closely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  many  problems  relative  to  this 
question  of  radiation  exposure.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  handle  this  so  that  those 
miners  who  have  been  affected  and  the 
families  of  those  miners  who  have  died 
because  of  diseases  incurred  from  radia- 
tion present  in  the  mines,  will  be  treated 
equitably  by  our  Government. 

We  have  run  into  some  trouble,  so  far 
as  the  relationship  of  the  State  compen- 
sation funds  is  concerned.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  say  at  this  time  just  what  will 
be  the  outcome,  but  nevertheless  the 
Federal  Government  did  ask  for  the  pro- 
duction of  uranium  and  It  is  admitted 
generally  that  there  was  dangerous  ex- 
posures in  the  beginning.  We  have  les- 
sened that  danger.  Industry  itself  has 
accepted  a  responsibility  for  lessening  a 
great  deal  of  the  exposure  that  was  for- 
merly present.  Many  of  the  States  now 
have  laws  protecting  the  miners. 

We  will  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the 
working  level  will  be  a  safe  level  for  any- 
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one  who  is  hereafter  engaged  in  the 
vocation  of  uranium  mining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  period  from 
early  May  to  early  August  of  1967  the 
Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Radiation  held 
extensive   hearings    on    the    subject   of 
radon    exposure    of    uranium    miners. 
These  hearings  were  an  extension  of  the 
committee's  continuing  Interest  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  man. 
The  tenor  of  these  hearings  was  defi- 
nitely influenced  by  the  prior  inability  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council— FRC— 
to  meet  agreement  on  a  proper  Federal 
standard   for  controlling   the   radiation 
exposure     of      underground      uranium 
miners.  The  day  following  the  first  hear- 
ing on  May  4.  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  view  of  the  FRC  stalemate,  issued  a 
directive  instituting   a  standard  which 
became  the  subject  of  extensive  analysis 
and  discussion  throughout  the  hearings. 
However,  Information  brought  to  light 
during  the  hearings  resulted  In  the  FRC 
finally  reaching  agreement,  in  late  July 
on  a  standard  which  subsequently  was 
approved  by  the  President  and  embodied 
as  the  interim  standard  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  directive. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  enlighten- 
ment on  aU  facets  of  the  matter,  the 
hearings  generated  an  awareness  and 
a  heightened  sense  of  responsibility 
within  the  uranium  mining  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  affected  government  agen- 
cies both  Federal  and  State,  for  resolv- 
ing '  the  several  problems  brought  to 
light  during  the  hearings.  During  the 
past  year  good  progress  has  been  made  In 
further  reducing  concentrations  of  radon 
and  Its  daughter  products  In  the  mines. 
The  mining  companies  are  accepting  the 
responslblUty  to  Improve  conditions  In 
their  mines,  and  considerable  funds  have 
been  spent  to  establish  better  ventilation 
systems  and  to  carry  out  research  pro 


matter  of  miner  compensation  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  assure  that 
miners  who  suffer  death  or  disability 
from  lung  cancer  caused  by  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation  whUe  working  m  a 
uranium  mine  are  compensated  for  their 
Injuries.  One  such  bill,  H.R.  16302.  was 
introduced  very  recently  by  several 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
others  and  is  now  under  active  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  remedial  legislation  may  be  ready 
for  congressional  consideration  before 
the  close  of  this  session. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  DuncanI. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16324. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  a  very  modest  but  adequate  author- 
ization request  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  mv  colleagues  today  in  our  com- 
pliments  to   the  vice  chairman   of   the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
''entleman  from  California   (Mr.  Hoti- 
FiELDl  I  think  It  is  little  realized  that  this 
Is  the  22d  time  he  has  had  to  aeal  with 
annual  expenditures  of  the  Atomic  Enter- 
gy Commission.  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  in  1946  helped 
to  write  the  first  atomic  energy  law  and 
helped  to  establish  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.   He   has  been   on   the   job 
guiding  its  philosophy  and  minimizing 
Its  expenditures  for  that  long  period  of 
time.  It  IS  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Na- 
tion possesses  in  his  capacity  a  man  so 
experienced  and  so  able.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  today  to  join  In  the  commenda- 
tions that  he  has  had  and  that  are  so 
well  deserved. 

This  bin  which  Is  brought  before  you  is 
lean  and  hard.  It  is  cut  down  skillfully. 


Sr^e  sTates   llthourhlome  Tack  Tt  has  Increased  the  necessary  military 

a  tSfficient  number  of  Inspectors,  have  expenditures  required  by  the  defense  of 

LioS  stricter  standards  and  enforce-  the  Nation.  It  has  imposed  upon  the  non- 

ment^tio^    As  a  result,  enough  im-  military  side  a  cut  amounting  to   as  has 

prover^nt  hasten  shown  so  that  legal  been  stated.  23  Percent  In  this  authonza- 

enforSment^tlon  has  not  been  neces-  tlon  bill  roughly  two-thirds  of  aU  of  the 

enforcement  acuon  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  military  matters  and  only 

one-third  for  the  civilian  program.  Of 
course  that  does  not  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  civil- 
ian side  of  the  atom  and  its  peaceful  ap- 
plications are  not  always  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  Congress  and  of  this 


Since  the  hearings  began  in  May  of 
1967  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
structive activity  on  many  fronts.  In  the 
course  of  the  JCAE  hearings,  an  inter- 
agency committee  was  formed  to  draw  up 
a  coordinated  action  program  designed 
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environmental  control  In  underground 
uranium  mines.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
indications   that  because   of   fiscal   re- 
straints, some  parts  of  the  R.  &  D.  Pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  will 
be     somewhat     curtailed,     particularly 
those   being   supported    by   the   Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The   AEC   is   taking   the   lead   m   this 
area— over  $6  million  of  R.  &  D.  on  the 
biology  and  medicine  portion  of  their 
program  Is  contributing  directly  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  FRC  also 
has    an    Intensive    review    of    progress 
underway,  and  this  summer  will  take 
another  close  look  at  the  adequacy  of 
the  current  standard. 

Not  all  the  progress  has  been  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  areas.  In  the 


covery  of  the  energy  of  the  atom  has  any 
meaning  at  all  in  the  long  run.  it  will 
be  for  its  peaceful  application  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  face  of  a  cut  such  as  this  on  the 
civilian  side  and  with  the  necessity,  of 
course,  of  depending  upon  the  scientific 
community  of  the  country  to  make  their 
contributions  and  to  forward  the  prog- 
ress of  the  peaceful  apphcatlon  of  the 
atom,  how  do  you  keep  their  morale  from 
declining;  how  do  you  keep  them  from 
becoming  discouraged  and  getting  the 
feeling  that  their  efforts  are  not  worth 
the  candle?  Well,  this  conamlttee  has 
brought  this  bill  before  you  and  has  made 
every  effort— and  I  think  It  is  a  success- 
ful effort— to  assure  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  it  is  only  sharing  In  a  gen- 


eral necessity  for  cutbacks  in  Federal 
expenditures  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
carrving  on  a  long  and  costly  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  bill  there  has  been  added  a  project 
which  was  not  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  authorization 
is  in  here  lor  a  .--cientitic  lool  known  as 
the  omnitron    This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  scientific  concepts  for  the  ex- 
ploration   of    the    inner    .'-ecret.s   of    the 
atom  and  its  peaceful  applications  that 
has  come  down  the  pike  in  a  long  time. 
Ultimatelv    this   project    could   cost    as 
high  a.s  $26  million.  However,  durine  this 
conceptual  and  early  design  stat-c  a  new 
idea  for  making  this  kind  of  a  particle 
accelerator  has  been  developed  which  is 
known  a.s  the  electron  rinu  accelerator 
principle.  If  indeed  it  i)roves  applicable 
to  the  omnitron.  then  and  in  that  event 
Its  in.stallation  will  cost  not  $26  million 
but  i)ossiblv  only  half  of  that  amount. 
This  is  the  kind  of  device  that  excites 
the  mind  not  only  of  the  physicist,  not 
only  of  the  nuclear  cheml.'^t.  but  it  has 
application  to  medicine  and  biology,  and 
vour  committee  placed  that  in  the  bill, 
authorizing     the     architect -engineering 
only  in   the  amount  of  $1,000— that  is 
right,  $1,000  only. 

Now.  most  of  these  authorizations  for 
Installations  are  In  terms  of  the  millions. 
We  well  realize  that  it  cannot  be  built  for 
$1,000.  But  by  this  action  it  is  established 
as  a  priority  for  the  time  when  this  Gov- 
ernment has  the  money,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  ideas  are  consolidated  in 
engineering  drawings  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  later  without  delay.  And  that  is 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  assures  the  scientific  community  that 
the  United  States  still  has  a  high  regard 
for  the  contributions  Its  scientists  make 
to  the  Nation's  advancement. 

Now,  this  may  be  a  historic  bill  for 
manv  of  you  who  vote  on  it.  You  will  re- 
call "that  in  days  past  Congress  took  the 
hand  when  decisions  had  to  be  made— 
for  instance,  in  connection  with  whether 
to  go  ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  or 
not.  That  was  a  historic  decision.  It  was 
made  at  the  behest  and  .strongest  possible 
urgings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Here  In  this  bill  you  find  another  .sig- 
nificant addition  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  refer  to  the  increase 
of  $8.5  million  which  is  going  into  the 
naval  reactor  program.  We  cannot  talk 
about  that  except  in  parables,  or  at  least 
in  ambiguous  semantics.  We  can  say  that 
it  is  going  for  an  advanced  reactor  for 
an  advanced  submarine,  or  a  high-per- 
formance reactor   for   a   high-perform- 
ance submarine.  Or.  to  put  it  another 
wav.  we  are  building  an  advanced  high- 
performance   reactor   for   an    advanced 
high-performance  submarine.  It  all  adds 
up  to  the  fact  that  this  Nation  intends  to 
keep  competitive  underneath  the  seas  as 
well  as  above  the  seas,  and  in  outer  si>ace 

as  well. 

The  committee  has  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $123,800,000  for  the  devel- 
opment of  naval  reactors.  As  Indicated, 
this  represents  an  increase  of  $8,500,000 
over  the  amount  the  AEC  requested.  The 
committee  strongly  recommends  the  ad- 
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ditional  funds  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  design  and  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  a 
new  class  of  attack  submarines. 

The  committee  went  into  the  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  our  nuclear  subma- 
rine program  in  depth  in  March  of  1967 
and  again  in  February  1968.  The  un- 
classified portion  of  our  hearing  record 
entitled  'Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram. 1967-68"  was  published  late  in 
February.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
word to  that  print  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  greatly  disturbed  by  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  moving  foi-ward  aggressive- 
ly with  the  development  of  Improved 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines. 
Fuither.  in  view  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding and  improving  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  capability,  the  committee  said 
it  considers  most  questionable  the  De- 
fense Department  plan  to  limit  future 
construction  to  only  four  more  nuclear 
submarines— two  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
two  for  fiscal  year  1970— and  then  to 
terminate  the  nuclear  submarine  build- 
ing program. 

The  committee  found  that  immediate 
action  was  needed  to  rectify  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  which  has  developed. 
The  bill  before  you  today  proposes  such 
action. 

The  $8.5  million  added  to  the  AEC  s 
request  is  specifically  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  work  on  the  ad- 
vanced design  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
for  a  new  class  of  attack  submarines.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
additional  authority  the  committee  is 
recommendin;::  provides,  in  addition  to 
the  design  and  development  of  the  nu- 
clear propulsion  plant,  the  authority  to 
start  the  fabrication  and  test  of  long 
leadtime  propulsion  plant  components. 
We  must  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  with 
the  construction  of  improved  nuclear 
'-.ubmarines.  The  committee  believes  that 
if  we  delay,  the  United  States  may  find 
itself  unable  to  counter  the  rapidly  in- 
crea^sing  Soviet  submarine   threat. 

On  another  matter,  the  bill  provides  a 
total  of  $1,135,460,000  for  research  on. 
and  the  development,  production,  testing 
and  surveillance  of,  nuclear  weapons. 
This  authorization  exceeds  the  present 
fiscal  year's  effort  in  this  regard  by  more 
than  S232.000.000.  As  the  distinguished 
vice  chaiiman  pointed  out.  the  increase 
is  due  primarily  to  our  added  commit- 
ments in  the  weapons  program  for  the 
antiballistic-missile  system  and  the  Po- 
seidon program. 

In  addition  to  these  priority  ob.iec- 
tives.  the  weapons  program  proposed  by 
the  committee  covers  research  and  de- 
velopment on  advanced  nuclear  war- 
heads and  weapons  systems  concepts  lor 
the  longer  range  future.  Our  Nation 
must  continually  strive  to  maintain 
leadership  in  the  nuclear  weapons  field. 
Our  national  security  is  dependent  on 
the  maintenance  of  this  leadei-ship.  The 
committee's  recommendations  on  this 
authorization  were  made  in  recognition 
of  this  fact. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Before  closing,  however.  I  would  want 
to  refer  to  the  remark  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  made  here  in 
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the  well  about  thermal  pollution— or 
heat  pollution,  as  he  called  it— as  a  dis- 
advantage of  nuclear  electric  power- 
plants 

Now.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  tais 
term  -ihermal  pollution"  applies  to  elec- 
tric powerplants.  whether  they  are  fired 
bv  atoms,  flred  by  coal,  fired  by  gas,  or. 
If  there  are  any  left  that  still  burn 
wood,  we  nave  a  thermal  pollution  prob- 
lem also.  It  is  a  problem  because  you 
have  to  create  heat  in  order  to  make 
steam,  and  then  you  have  to  cool  down 
the  steam  and.  whether  the  .steam  is 
made  by  atoms  or  gas  or  coal,  that  cool- 
down  operates  to  increase  the  Ihermal 
content  of  whatever  coolant  you  use. 
And  most  of  these  plants,  conventional 
and  nuclear,  are  located  by  the  sides  of 
bays.  r:vprs.  and  even  tiie  ocean,  and  the 
heat  IS  dissipated  into  heat  sinks  of  that 

nature. 

In  many  cases,  liowevor.  the  term  "pol- 
lution "  is  a  poor  one.  and  is  in  fact  a 
misleading  one.  In  many  cases  a  better 
term  than  -thennal  pollution"  would  be 
■thermal  enrichment."  because  the 
heated  water  in  irrigation  areas  assists 
the  growmg  process.  And  for  instance. 
in  areas  that  are  likely  to  produce  oys- 
ters and  some  other  sea  products,  it 
enliances  the  delicacy  and  the  quantity 
of  the  uroduct  that  is  being  farmed.  So 
I  would  only  warn  that  we  not  talk  about 
thermal  pollution  without  at  the  same 
time  thinking  in  terms  of  thermal  en- 
richment. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
join  !ny  colleagues  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  in  the  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1969  authorization  bill  for 
tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
committee  has  worked  hard  to  bring  out 
a  bill  authorizing  the  minimum  amount 
possible  to  carry  out  the  critical  pro- 
urams  in  the  atomic  energy  field.  I  be- 
lieve we  were  eminently  successful.  'We 
art'  proposing  a  bill  which  is  over  10  per- 
cent less  on  an  overall  basis  than  the  one 
submitted  by  the  administration.  This 
was  clone  m  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
atomic  enersy  program  must  support  in 
fiscal  vear  1969  a  budget  for  critical 
weapons  pros;rams  which  is  S300  million 
'rreater  tiian  last  year.  This  increased 
amount  was  accommodated  by  reducing 
other  than  military  applications  by  about 
23  percent  and  still  keeping  the  overall 
authorization  less  than  the  last  fiscal 
year's  authorization. 

I  strongly  commend  this  bill  to  my' 
colleagues. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
aoout  the  scientific  contributions  which 
the  200-billion-electron-volt  acceler- 
ator will  make  in  the  area  of  high  energy 
physics. 

Hi'-ili  energy  physics — and  this  is  the 
.subject  matter  f  jr  which  the  200-billion- 
electron-volt  accelcrato'-  has  been  de- 
signed— has  contributed  not  only  new 
knowledge  in  physics,  it  has  contributed 
also  to  better  international  understand- 
iiiu.  We  are  faced  today  with  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet^  are  now  operating  the 
hmhest  energy  proton  accelerator  in  the 
world  at  Serpukhov  near  Moscow.  This 
accelerator  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
m  energy'  as  the  largest  existing  U.S. 
accelerator,    the   33-billion-electron-volt 


accelerator  in  operation  at   the  Brook- 
haven    National    Laboratory    on    Long 

Island. 

Even  if  construction  is  started  on  the 
200-Bev  machine  in  fiscal  year  1969,  it 
will  be  at  least  1972  before  we  can  begin 
operations  with  it.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
there  is  great  urgency  from  the  scientific 
standpoint — not  to  mention  the  national 
prestige  standpoint— for  the  United 
States  to  start  construction  of  the  accel- 
f*rfit/0r 

Further,  we  now  have  a  very  able  and 
enthusiastic  team  of  scientists  gathered 
by  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory.  I  be- 
lieve a  delay  in  authorizing  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  on  this  accelerator 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
scientists  who  have  accepted  invitations 
to  work  on  the  machnie.  I  strongly  doubt 
they  could  be  gathered  together  again  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  if  the  work  were  inter- 
i-upted  now.  These  scientists  have  com- 
pleted the  design  of  a  machine  which 
now  is  expected  to  not  only  cost  less  than 
the  machine  proposed  last  year,  but  more 
than  fulfills  the  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  were  these: 
First  that  an  accelerator  with  a  desiL^n 
intensity  of  3x10  "  protons  per  pulse  be 
constructed;  .second,  that  provisions  be 
made  in  the  initial  design  of  this  ma- 
chine for  experimental  areas  consistent 
with  the  national  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  facility;  third,  that  the  AEC  give 
careful  study  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
.structing  the  accelerator  in  .such  a  way 
as  to  permit  a  possible  later  increase  in 
the  accelerator's  energy  to  30-billion- 
electron-volt  or  somewhat  higher;  and 
fourth,  that  the  AEC  a.ssure  itself,  first. 
that  the  organizations  selected  for  the 
architect-en-ineering  and  construction 
management  of  this  facility  are  reliable 
and  experienced,  and  second,  that  major 
design  changes  and  procurements  affect- 
ing the  machine  be  made  only  with  AEC 
approval. 

I  believe  these  scientists  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  .iob  they  have 
done  to  date  on  this  national  andertak- 
in''  I  also  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  are  due  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
Congress'  action  in  approvins  authori- 
zation of  an  additional  S25  million  for 
work  on  the  project  in  fiscal  1969. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  also  like  to  address  myself  to 
on-  of  the  Commission's  most  important 
programs.  I  refer  to  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  program. 

In  its  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  AEC  has  pointed  out  that  the 
.selection  of  a  fast  breeder  reactor  con- 
cept for  development  implies  a  coopera- 
tive decision  on  the  part  of  Government, 
industry,  and  the  utilities  to  invest  re- 
sources valued  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Such  an  investment 
points  up  the  necessity  to  base  the  choice 
on  the  best  available  facts  and  then  to 
avoid  dilution  of  resources  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  eliminating  effort  on  those  con- 
cepts which  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  found  to  be  inferior.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  large  investment  involved 
here  is  in  fact  dwarfed  by  the  enormity 


of  the  eventual  return  to  the  country  in 
terms  of  economies  to  be  reaped  from  the 
proper  selection  of  a  reactor  concept  or 
balance  of  concepts  which  eventually 
are  to  supply  the  Nation's  rapidly  grow- 
ing needs  for  electric  power.  The  funda- 
mental fact  motivating  the  breeder 
reactor  program  is  the  eventual  supply 
of  our  Nation's  energy  needs,  since  pres- 
ent energy  sources  are  exhaustible. 

The  sodium  cooled  fast  breeder  reactor 
has  been  established  as  the  priority  re- 
actor for  development  by  the  AEC,  and 
many  foreign  governmental  counter- 
parts on  the  basis  of  potential  economy, 
reactor  manufacturers'  interest,  and 
technological  experience  gained  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  This  priority 
was  determined  after  an  a.ssessment  was 
made  of  the  status  of  various  breeder 
concepts  and  of  the  overall  hquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program  and  each 
of  its  program  elements. 

The  choice  of  the  sodium  cooled  fast 
breeder  is  based  on  potential  economics, 
industrial  and  worldwide  interest,  tech- 
nological experience,  and  its  capability 
to  conserve  uranium  resources.  The 
economic  factor  must  eventually  be 
overriding  because  an  economic  advan- 
tage is  an  ab.solute  requirement  for  util- 
ity and  industrial  acceptance. 

The  ix)tentia!  fuel  cycle  cost  advan- 
ta^'es  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  are  such  that  the  availability  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  low-cost  uranium 
would  not  alter  the  worldwide  decision 
to  proceed  with  its  development.  The 
discovery  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  low- 
cost  uranium  should  not  upset  a  reactor 
economy  based  solely  on  the  high-gam 
breeder. 

The  AEC  position  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  economics  of  a  given  con- 
cept as  compared  with  the  desirability 
of  conserving  resources  was  stated  in  the 
1962  report  to  the  President  on  civihan 
nuclear  power  and  reiterated  in  the  1967 
supplement: 

Thus,  the  proper  role  of  Government  is  to 
talce  the  lead  in  developing  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  technology  in  such  ways  that  nat- 
ural economic  forces  will  promote  industrial 
^applications  ;ind  lead  to  a  self-sustaining 
i-nd  growing  nuclear  power  industry;  the  pro- 
cram  should  be  guided  in  such  directions 
that  those  economic  forces  will  work  towards 
t-iids  in  the  public  interest,  including  the 
long-range  conservation  of  i^oth  our  fossil 
.uid  otjr  nuclear  fuel  resources. 


A  look  at  the  current  AEC  budget  re- 
veals some  S675  million,  or  about  25  per- 
cent, of  the  total  budget  is  for  civilian 
applications— nonweapons,  nonphysical 
research;  S157  million  of  that/— about  23 
percent— is  directed  to  central  station 
power  involving  development  of  advanced 
converter  and  breeder  reactors  designed 
to  conserve  the  Nation's  nuclear  energy 
resources.  Approximately  S98  million,  or 
aljout  62  percent,  of  the  central  station 
power  program  budget  is  devoted  to  the 
high  gain  breeder.  The  total  development 
cost  of  the  high  eain  breeder  may  ap- 
proach SI  billion.  But  the  fact  to  remem- 
ber is  that  potential  economies  in  the 
range  of  tenths  of  a  mill  per  kilowatt- 
hour  mean  potential  units  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  effective  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer when  one  reckons  on  the  basis  of 
current    projections    of    electric    power 
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needs    in    the    1980    lime    period    and 

beyond.  .     .. 

As  the  Commission's  highest  priority 
civilian  nuclear  reactor  program,  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor— 
LMFBR— program  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
model  for  coordinated,  long-range  plan- 
ning. The  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum industrial  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing the  technical  problems  and  in  broad- 
ening the  base  of  industrial  capability  in 
both  technical  and  management  aspects. 
Mo.st  important,  however,  is  the  increas- 
ing realization  that  this  program  repre- 
.sents  the  onlv  salvation  of  our  energy - 
oriented  society.  While  we  have  great 
hopes  for  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  con- 
trolled fusion  as  an  energy  source,  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  only  answer  is  the 
breeder  reactor. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi.sh  to  re- 
iterate my  belief  that  H.R.  16324  should 
be  enacted  as  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  ^     .  , , 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

i  Mr.  FlNDLEY  1  . 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  this  opportunity,  be- 
cause the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  undoubtedly  has  had  access  to 
testimony  which  does  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member.  And  there 
have  been  several  developments  of  recent 
date  which  iai.se  in  my  mind  the  po.s.si- 
bility  that  our  Nation  might  have  em- 
barked upon  some  new  nuclear  strategic 
concepts.  And  it  might  be  if  that  has 
happened  that  it  will  be  in  the  pubhc 
interest  for  it  to  be  known  by  this  body 
and  by  the  public  generally. 

One  thing  that  has  happened,  and  of 
course  this  body  is  well  aware  of  it.  was 
the  extension  of  the  Arms  Control  Dis- 
armament Agency  authority,  the  Agency 
which  is  now  pressing  for  completion  of  a 
diaft  Treaty  on  Nonprohferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

During  the  con.sideration  of  that  bill  I 
heard  as.surances  that  the  treaty  con- 
templated by  this  Agency  would  not  im- 
pose any  obliaations  upon  the  United 
States  to  defend  sisnato'y  nonni-clear 
nations  from  nuclear  attack.  Yet  the 
President  on  a  relatively  recent  date 
cave  public  a.ssurances  that  nonnuclear 
nations  that  did  sign  the  treaty  could  be 
pssurcd  of  our  strong  support. 

I  :im  woriderino  if  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  languase  on  page  7  of 
the  con-.mittee  leport  which  provides 
roughly  $1  billion  for  nuclear  weapons. 
Are  any  of  the.se  weapons  contemplated 
as  iieeded  in  order  to  provide  nuclear 
guarantees  required  in  the  draft  treaty 
now  under  consideration? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  can  say  to  the  aentle- 
man  that  they  are  not.  There  has  been 
nothins  done  in  this  bill  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  so-called  guarantees.  Because 
in  the  first  place  you  do  not  have  any 
treaty  yet. 

In  the  second  place,  nobody  is  able  to 
spell  out  what  the  so-called  g\iarantees 
are  or  what  they  would  be. 
Tlie  moneys  in  the  bill  are  strictly  for 


the  purpose  of  ongoing  improvement  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  arsenal,  that  is  re- 
quired bv  the  changing  limes  and  the 
addition  "of  new  technological  develop- 
ments; and  lor  wv.k  on  the  nuclear 
warheads  for  the  ABM  system  and  the 
Poseidon  mis.slle  system. 

Mr  FlNDLEY.  Am  1  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  so  far  as  the  Joint  Committee 
is  concerned  our  Government  does  not 
contemplate  undertaking  any  added  re- 
.sponsibilities  as  to  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  result  of  consultation  on  the  draft 
t  rptitv  "^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  cannot  an.swer  the 
gentleman's  question  becau.se  it  .lu.st  has 
not  come  up.  We  have  not  been  asked  to 
contemplate  that  topic.  We  have  not  Inl- 
t'ated  x^ny  di.scu.s.sion  on  it  because  it 
has  not  vet  been  sufRciently  an  issue  In 
order  to  iustify  that  consideration. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  But  I  would  imagine 
that  if  such  a  treaty  is  sianed  and  there 
are  commitments  made  in  addition  to 
those  already  existing  in  this  area,  and 
the.se  commitments  are  in  excess  of  our 
general  capabilities  to  carry  them  out — 
at  lea.st.  in  terms  of  beins  called  upon  all 
at  one  time— and  I  am  not  icferrinG  to 
nuclear  weapons  at  all  m  tliis  case— the 
cimmittee  would,  of  cour.'-e.  have  to  take 
the  .subject  up  and  try  to  provide  some 
prorram.  or  state  that  it  was  impossible 

to  do  .so. 

Mr  FlNDLEY.  Also  with  reference  to 
the  anti-balii.stic-mi.ssile  systems,  can 
anvone  shed  any  light  on  whether  this 
concept  has  been  altered  in  any  material 
respect  since  llie  departure  of  Secretary 
of  Defen.sf"  McNamara?  I  understand 
that  his  interpretation  of  it  was  a  thin 
.system  slanted  toward  China.  Is  that  still 
the  concept  that  is  under  consideration 
■n  tliis  development? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'..;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .  ^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Xlie  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Ener'-y  by  law  is  required  to 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
all  pertinent  developments  in  this  field 
by  the  Atomic  FJnercy  Commission  and 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  liave  not  heard 
from  them  about  any  changes  in  the  con- 
cept—whether thin,  thick,  or  otherwise. 
I  would  ratlier  gather  that  we  v.-ould 
be  unlikely  to  hear  it  irom  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  first,  because  it 
would' be  a  1  unction  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Tliey  decide  upon  particular 
weapons  in  the  nuclear  category,  and 
then  they  place  a  requirement  on  the 
AEC  to  i^roduce  the  warhead  for  what- 
ever weapon  they  decide  to  produce  and 
in  the  numbers  they  need. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  The  former  Secretarj- 
of  Defen.se  sometimes  referred  to  the 
•overkill  theory."  the  idea  being  that  all 
you  need  is  enough  weapons  to  be  left 
over  after  the  initial  strike  to  get  back 
at  the  enemv  and  inflict  unacceptable 
damaee  to  him.  Is  that  still  retained  as 
a  controlling  theory  of  our  nuclear  pol- 
icy, if  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  are  .some  convolutions  going  on 
with  respect  to  national  strategic  policy 
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within  the  Pentagon.  But  whatever  has 
resulted  has  not  yet  become  clear  and 
evident  I  think  the  genUeman  realizes  m 
terms  of  overkill  in  World  War  II  ^ve 
obviously  had  many  more  torpedoes  than 
actually  sunk  enemy  ships.  But  if  cost 
effectiveness  would  have  allowed  but  one 
torpedo  to  sink  a  ship,  obviously  with 
your  .misses  and  with  your  mability  to 
find  some  of  these  ships,  except  targets 
of  opportunity,  you  probably  would  not 
have  won  the  war.  So  in  essence  the  et- 
fect  of  the  overkill  is  a  "one  torpedo-one 
ship"  sort  of  doctrine,  upon  which  most 
people  who  study  militai-y  affairs  veij 
closely   would  have   no   reliance  what- 
soever. .        ,.     ij 
Mr  FINDLEY.  So  the  question  should 
bedirL^cted  perhaps  to  the  new  Secretan-- 
Mr   HOSMER.  Perhaps  your  question 
should  be  directed  more  to  the  World 
Bank  than  to  us.                      .  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oi  th.o 
gpiitleman  has  expired.  . 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
1  Mr.  £i?i;eNCORN  I . 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  if  I 
could  have  his  attention  for  a  moment. 
Part  of  this  authorization  provides  for 
$25  million  of  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  200-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator  in  Weston,  HI.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  $25  million  au- 
thorization is  all  that  was  expected  or 
would  be  expected  to  be  expended  m  the 
coming  year  for  the  proposed  construc- 
tion at  Weston.  111.,  and  this  does  not 
represent  any  lessening  of  effort  there, 
but  that  construction  of  this  project 
will  go  ahead  as  programed  and  ex- 
pected. Is  *hat  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  The  project  is  going  ahead 
at  the  fastest  possible  pace  it  can.  The 
amount  of  money  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  the  maximum  amoimt  that  could 
be  utilized  this  year  on  the  project. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman— and  I 
think  it  should  be  spelled  out  on  the 
record— that  the  200-billion-electron- 
volt  accelerator  to  be  located  at  Weston. 
111.,  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert 
Wilson,  a  very  keen  and  able  man,  ex- 
perienced in  the  construction  of  ac- 
celerators. In  the  year  that  he  has  been 
on  the  job.  all  designs  have  been  so  mi- 
proved  that  today,  for  the  same  price, 
this  accelerator  will  accomplish  many 
more  scientific  tests  and  achievements 
■      than  originally  planned. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  understand  that 
even  the  power  of  the  accelerator  can 
possiblv  be  increased  without  any  addi- 
tional 'cost.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  HOSMER.  We  could  not  increase 
the  power  without  additional  cost.  But, 
without  additional  cost,  we  are  building 
features  into  the  accelerator  which 
would  permit  later  increase  of  power 
at  a  reasonable  cost  with  a  reasonable 
downtime  for  the  accelerator. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man vei-y  much  for  yielding. 


Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
Yield  lo  the  L'cntleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
p4e    such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  iS rd  to  the  200-billion-electron- 
vnft  \cc?  erator  facility  proposed  for 
wlston  ?  1  the  committee  recommend- 
ed additional  authorizP.tion  in  the 
o^nunf  of  S-'j  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
iTvi  °of't"he"current  ^ud.et  situaUon 
Le  committee  has  approved  authoriza 

on  of  onlv  that  amount  needed  ior ^ne 
tion  01  "'''-^  oomm^  fiscal  year.  You 
Su^CHUtSimSrFundsfortheproj- 
:c  \n  the  nmount  of  ^7^333,000  were  au- 
thorized and  f  P^°'";,^,^f.;S4f  ""^ 
mission's  liscal  year  1P68  budget. 

Anappropnatjn;mthy.mov^^^^ 

"!' HS.i^^d  '^  e  riS^  services,  pro- 
of do.iun  '^'^d.  1.^.1  i    1  compo- 

''"Tof  he. ccdei-a  or  site  preparation, 

;;;^;&^;.SlSS:andinina.on^of^- 

--r^^s=M 

'r  t  whfcS  ha"  bee"  r  '   uUed To"  this 
;Stwnnotbrdissipated.Wewo 

ioectvvwk  to  proceed  in  expectation  of 
uS;™Ie"t  authorization  ciijumstances 

npvmitting,  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

"^  In  recommending   this   authorization 

«rsrSaSsar?S?Sft 
1°  4a Jle  hiS  energy  physics  Pro^ram^^ 
Seyond  dispute,  as  evidenced  by  he 
Achievements  of  expenmenters  utilizing 
?be  alternating  gradient  synchrotron  at 
mookhaven  Natronal  Laboratory,  which 
?t  33  Simon  electron  volts  was  formerly 
Se  highest  energy  accelerator  in  he 
world  suSassing  to  a  slight  extent  the 
energy  level  of  its  sister  machine  at  Cenx 
n  is  no  longer  the  largest  because  the 
Sovfets Vave'  completed  construc^°^^^^^^^^ 
and  successfully  tested,  a  70-billion-eiec 

"T^^imirm   Chairman,   that   this 

Nation'sT^orld  leadership  f/^lf'^^^^ 
ohvsics-gained  through  the  pioneenno 
pSorts^  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  at  the  Uni- 
vprsitv  of  California,  and  by  the  out- 
stand  ng  work  subsequently  done  by 
Americans  throughout  the  country-- 
fh^uWb  maintained.  It  should  be  main- 
Sined  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
be  n-  •■first"  in  this  particular  area  of 
scence  but  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
"  ha  hi'^^h-energy  physics  is  at  the  fron- 
fer  of  phvs.cal  science  today:  and  that 
alented  scientists  developed  and  trained 
In  this  important  field  are  contnbutmg 
to  other  disciplines  as  well. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

'\\V    MlILER  I. 

"Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  notice  on  nace  45  of  the  report,  that 
^or  fiscal' vear  1969.  the  revenues  es- 
timated bv  AEC  represent  an  increase  of 
v?-^  65'^  000  over  estimated  revenues  to 
be^eceived  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  report 
says: 


A  large  part  of  the  estimated  increase  is 
attributable  to  inclusion  of  S27  million  which 
the  AEC  expects  to  derive  from  provision  of 
uranium  enrichment  services  t"  foreign  and 
domestic  ctistomers  starting  January  1,  1969. 

My  question  is— since  wo  cor.tiiiuo  in 
the  next  paragraph  to  tell  that  part  of 
this  incicase  vould  be  becau.se  of  an 
agreement  witJi  Canada  to  fiunish  700 
tens  of  heavv  w..ter--ar.'  -..ere  other 
lonisai  toJiit.  les  thDt  also  will  be  receiv- 
ing .-.omo  uiatiium  enrichment  services 
f  om  tins  count!  y" 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cnairman.  yes: 
there  are  a  number  of  countries  in  Eu- 
rope on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  Japan.  The  enriclird  uranium  that 
is  subject  to  this  kind  of  transfer  is  only 
slishtlv  enriched,  and  it  is  used  in  nu- 
clear power  facilities  aiid  other  such 
neaceful  applications.  . 

The  United  States  has  iiiid  a  historic 
policy  of  providing  such  m.-iterial  under 
safeguards,  so  they  are  not  just  turned 
over  to  some  otuer  country  and  tlien  for- 
gotten There  has  to  be  an  agreement 
Tiat  the  mateiials  are  constantly  checked 
and  insnected,  so  tliat  there  is  not  the 
possibiUty  of  their  going  astray. 

Why  should  we  have  a  policy  like  that? 
This  separation  of  the  U^:''  isotope,  or  en- 
richment of  uranium,  is  a  process  that 
requires  tremendous  capital  investment, 
and  once  we  have  a  plant  that  can  do 
the  job  we  can  make  this  uranium  for 
peaceful  purposes,  but  we  can  also  en- 
rich it  all  the  way  and  get  bomb  ingredi- 
ents. So  we  have  felt  it  was  better  to 
supply  the  legitimate  markets  for  this 
material  ourselves,  rather  than  have  a 
demand  for  it  which  might  be  met  by 
some  other  cotmtries  who  might  not  care 
as  much  as  to  who  gets  the  enriched 
uranium  or  about  what  they  do  with  it 
afterwards,  as  we  do.  In  other  words,  this 
is  the  effort,  in  essence,  to  prevent  pro- 
liferation of  atomic  weapons. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  are  not 
selling  this  material  at  a  loss.  In  all  in- 
stances, we  recover  full  cost  and,  in  some 
instances,  because  of  the  full  operation 
of  the  production  plant  anyway,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  profit  to  us.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  inflow  of  dollars  to  the 
United  States  and  helps  in  the  matter  of 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  a  matter  of 
good  commercial  business, 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  there  would  be  700  tons  of 
heavv  water  to  be  shipped,  with  500  tons 
to  be  sold  outright  and  200  tons  to  be 
l?ased  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  :^fr.  Chairman,  if  the 
-entleman  will  look  at  the  top  of  page  46 
In  the  report,  he  will  see  that  it  repre- 
.sents  an  increase  of  823,692.000  ovej  an- 
ticipated revenues,  to  a  total  of  G12^,- 
308  000.  All  of  this  is  a  matter  of  a  long- 
term  agreement  that  we  have  had  witn 
C?nada.  and  we  have  a  research  pro- 
pram  going  on  in  conjunction  with  Can- 
ada in  which,  by  furnishing  this  material 
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to  them,  we  do  get  the  results  of  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  micht  add  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
always  been  lorceful  in  pressing  a  view 
that  there  be  .sales  of  this  material  rather 
than  leases,  wherever  iwssible  and  prac- 
tical, becau.?e  that  brings  in  cash  from 
overseas  and  gives  credit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  th.ank  the  iren- 
tleman. 

With  respect  to  the  200  tons.  I  am  won- 
dering about  the  cost  of  producing  that 
200  tons  of  heavy  water.  Is  that  covered 
in  the  bill  we  have  before  us  tooay?  If  so. 
would  there  be  some  plan  to  collect  for 
the  heavv  water,  at  lea^st  r.t  some  future 
date— perhaps  after  the  5-year  period? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  C?lifornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  cost  of  producing 
this  is  an  operational  expense  of  the 
AEC.  Tlie  best  we  can  get  on  the  ac- 
counting, because  some  of  the  equipment 
is  old  and  the  values  are  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary, is  that  it  cost  us  S14  million  to 
produce  this  item  for  which  we  are  to 
receive  $23  million. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  further  sup- 
plement that  by  saying  that  when  we 
lease  the  material  to  Canada  we  get  in 
return  a  rental  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  material.  We  also  get  the 
material  back  after  they  are  through 
using  it.  It  is  still  good— it  still  can  be 
used.  Otherwise  it  can  be  sold  at  that 
time  to  some  other  purchaser  in  the 
free  world,  if  there  is  one  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

As  I  said  before,  we  also  get  the  addi- 
tional information  back,  as  a  part  of  the 
contract,  from  whatever  scientific  re- 
search and  development  accomplish- 
ments accrue.  They  are  bound  to  give 
that  to  us.  It  is  a  veiT  fine  arrangement. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  which  is  before  you  today  in- 
cludes funding  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  which  has  been  a  model 
of  success — the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
development  program.  This  program  has 
developed  nuclear  propulsion  engines 
which  can  drive  any  of  our  firstline 
naval  surface  warships  or  submarines. 
In  addition,  these  nuclear  plants  have 
opened  up  a  new  era  of  reliability,  de- 
pendability, and  safety  in  propulsion. 
Our  Nation's  security  is  at  the  present 
moment  dependent  in  a  major  degree 
upon  the  success  of  the  naval  nuclear  re- 
actor program. 

Although  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
people  b.r.ve  been  outstandingly  success- 
ful in  the  development  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion   plants   and.   although   their 


work  holds  promise  lor  tlie  further  ad- 
vancement of  such  plants,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tcchnolo^iy  wliich  has  been 
developed  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Last  year  and  this  year  the  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  in  executive  ses- 
.sion  on  our  iiaval  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  The  ixirtion  of  the  record  of 
these  hearini'.s  wiilch  could  be  published 
was  rclca.sed  on  February  26,  1968.  under 
I  he  title,  "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram, 1967-08.-  Those  hearings,  as  is 
iaimmaiizid  in  the  torcvord  ut  the  hear- 
ing record,  brought  oui  two  serious  prob- 
lems. One  was  the  need  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  an  impro'.ed  type  of  nuclear 
.-ubmanno.  T;k-  second  coiicenied  the 
need  lor  nuckar  j.;opulsion  in  the  Navy'^ 
new  t-i'.ided-mi.ssro  escorts  lor  oar  naval 
slrikin-;  forces. 

Members  of  the  commltlee  liave. 
throughout  the  years,  .sailed  in  both  nu- 
c'.-'ar  submarine;-  and  surface  v.-arsh:ps  to 
ubtrin  firsthand  information  on  their 
performance.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
lona  recognized,  as  have  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appror^nations  Committees  of 
bolli  Hou.'^es.  the  .-significant  advantages 
tiiat  nuclear  power  prcvid.^s  for  war- 
.-^hips.  Unfortunately,  the  Depirtment  of 
Delcnsp  has  been  slow  in  i  ecognu'ine  and 
applyiiig  this  revolutionary  new  force  for 
the  propulsion  of  v.arships. 

Present  Department  of  Defense  ))lans 
do  not  provide  for  nuclear-powered  es- 
corts for  all  of  the  aircraft  carriers 
which  are  plarmed.  Under  current  plans, 
the  DOD  will  not  complete  its  first  nu- 
clear escort  for  the  second  nuclear  car- 
rier, Nimifi.  until  1  to  2  years  after  the 
expected  1972  deliveiy  of  the  Nimits.  The 
incomparable  ix:rformance  of  the  Enter- 
prise with  its  nuclear  escorts,  the  Long 
Beach,  the  Bainbridge,  and  the  Truxtun, 
is  being  ignored  in  planning  our  future 
strike  forces.  Steps  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  assure  that  all  of  our  new 
aircraft  strike  forces  are  provided  with 
nuclear  escort  ships. 

A  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  future  was 
iienerated  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Department'  of  Defense  to  add  the  con- 
struction of  one  nuclear  escort  lo  the 
program  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Congress  should  continue 
as  it  has  in  the  past  to  take  action  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  all  new  guided-mis- 
sile  escorts  for  our  naval  striking  forces 
are  nuclear  powered. 

Tlie  other  disturbing  problem  which 
the  committee  found  in  its  review  ot  its 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  con- 
cerns nuclear  submarines.  Although 
much  of  the  testimony  taken  on  this 
matter  had  to  be  deleted  from  the  pub- 
lic record  for  national  security  reasons, 
the  committee  did.  in  the  foreword  uf  the 
hearing  record,  lay  out  clearly  what  cur 
concern  is.  Specifically,  the  committee 
was  most  disturbed  to  find  an  apparent 
lack  of  intention  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  new  types  of  attack 
submarines.  The  committee  found  that 
the  Soviets  were  rapidly  excanding  and 
improvins  iheir  nuclear  submaunc  ca- 
.oability.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Defense 
Department  nnmunccd  plans  to  limit 
future  construction  to  only  four  more 
iiuclear  submarines— two  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  two  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
nrcsent  plaiiS  of  the  Defense  Department 


are  to  urmiu-^te  the  submarine  building 
program  at  that  time.  Tlic  committee  be- 
Uevts  that  unh  s-;  immediate  and  major 
imiirnvcmans  are  made  in  tl-o  subma- 
rines we  are  bihlding.  Die  United  States 
may   find  iiseli   unable   lo  c.junter  the 
proving  Sovie:  sui  marine  threat.  In  rec- 
ognition uf  this  fact,  the  cnmr.iilt.'e  has 
;  cld.-d  ii8  a  million  lo  the  bill  before  you 
to  start  the  deign  and  bunding  of  an 
advanced  nuclear  jn-opuisiun  i^lant  for  a 
'.lighei-  performance  submarine.  It  is  esti- 
m.vad   thct   nuclear   propul-i.ui  .system 
comi)oni'nts  lor  this  application  will  cost 
abt)Ui-  fe2C.6  miiiiuii  o^ly  a  3-  Lo  -i-year 
period,  and  it.  is  the  committee's  intent 
that,  this  v.Dik  jirooeed  as  ra;'idly  ...s  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  ;il-a.sed  lo  note  tliat  subsequent 
to  tiie  submissioji  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
Commis.sion'.s   ijud^ct   to   the   Congress. 
th;'  C.inimi.ss'on.  recognizing  ihe  unsai- 
isfnct^iry  .situation  which  is  de' elopint;. 
unrogramed  t3  milUon  of  present,  fis- 
cal •■(}ir  lunds  to  iiiili.iK  v.-ork  on  the  ad- 
vr.necd    luiclrar    propul.sion    plant.    Al- 
thou-'h  iho  committee  l>r-came  aware  of 
:he  Navy'.s  Kcrnt  r(  c.u^'sl  to  :■  !>r:)L'ram 
S4  miHion  of  fi.scal  U.cia  funds  m  its  own 
i)roaram  to  get  started  on  tlio  advanced 
Plint.  it  appears  tliat  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  still  vacillating  over  wheth- 
er lo  approve  this  reproi-raming  action. 
The  committee,  as  indicated  in  its  re- 
port, con.^iders  this  advanced  submarine 
project  to  be  of  .-^uprtme  importance.  The 
Nation's       continued      superiority      in 
the  held  of  nuckar  submann.  s  simply 
cannot  be  as.sured  unle.ss  this  new  pro- 
gram proceeds  in-.mediat.elv.  We  cannot 
delay  any  lonacr  in  initiating  work  on 
a  new  cla,ss  of  .higher  jx-rformance  .sub- 
marines. The  argument  that  in  a  few 
years  we  will  have  a  basis  for  the  choice 
of  even  more  advanced  technologies  is 
not,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  a  valid 
i-eason  for  deferring  this  work.  On  the 
contrarv,  the  committto  received  classi- 
fied information  from  Admiral  Rickover 
which  gives  us  confidence  that  we  can 
proceed  immediately  with  development 
and  construction  of  a  higher  perform- 
ance nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  a  new 
class  of   advanced   submarines.  This  Is 
what  the  bill  before  you  proposes,  and 
what  I  hope  the  Consress  will  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  It  cnartrd  by  the  Hcnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Co7!(7rrs5  assembled, 

Sec.  lOl!  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropri-ited  to  tlie  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis.=ion  in  .accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Eacrgv  Act  of  1954, 
a.s  i'.me'idod: 

(a)  For  "Operatine  expenses".  $2,174,550,- 
000  not  to  exceed  sn9,400.000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
cateeorv. 

(bi  For  "Plant  .■.nd  capital  equipment  . 
^ncludina  construction,  acquisition,  or  modl- 
licr.tlon  of  licillties.  including  !.ind  acqui- 
sition: and  .->cqu;;;it;on  and  fabricr.tion  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  .'um  of  dollars  equal  to  the  toUI  of 
the  iollow.r.cr; 

(1)  SPEci.^L  Nuclear  Materi.'vls. — 
Project  69-1-a.  powder  rnet;illurgv  facUity. 

Savannah  River.  South  Carolina.  $700,000. 

Project  69-1-b.  -i^-aste  storage  t.mks.  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina,  s3,500.000. 

(2)  Special  Nttclear  Materials. — 
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Project  69^2-a.  calcined  ^2^<^\^J^'^fJ^^: 
cUlty  additions,  National  Reactor  Testing 
SUtlon,  Idaho,  $2,100,000. 

;>'ole'::\°"9%T7ehablUtatlon  or  plut.- 
nir  "recessing  site  ^^ 3^,17-  ^'^'^^^^'^ 
^r^^t^'eJTb'^we'ponf  Section,  de- 
veropment.'and'test7ns^allatlLs,  •10.000,000. 

(4)   Reactor  Development.— 
Project  69-4-a,   hot  fuel   examination  fa 
ciiitv      National    Reactor    Testing    Station. 

'"Solect^STb,-  modifications   to   EBR-H 
and"    aLd  f;t;ilties.  National  Reactor  Test- 

'"Ir^o^^cre^^rre's^efr^h^^d  development 

£«^rr^rMe^^^=-- 

"?^o5?te^^^'rd^Sonstore..to., 
$1,000,000. 

"*  ,''r/,Ta^'cc"erat^  and  reactor  ad- 
.Sr^^-^^i^-,BrooJhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Ne;J°;'^/f„,provement. 

^p^°7e'?tVl^r'accS.^r  in.proven.ents. 
UaSnce-R'amatlon  Laboratory,  BerKe.ey. 
"^Cl'^fers^^^^accelerator  improvements, 
CarbSe  and  Princeton  accelerators,  $14o,- 

'^^  .  ,  «Q  =i  P  iccelerator  improvements. 
StrnrdUnr'A-ferator  center.  Cauror- 

rence   Radiation  Laboratory,   Berkeley, 
fornia  (AE  only) .  *^'^°"„„,j.„s -537.010,000 

(7)    Capital  EQtnPMENT      n.^H  reused 

fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not 
to  construction.  $17o.040.000.  commi.s- 

SEC.    102.  L'^»-^;^"71,7;,"',n?project   set 
8lon  is  authorized   ^^  ^^.^"'^^ /  , "i ,  ^  ,3,.    ,4). 

forth  in  -;'=-'^"°'^^,,',°^:?i  Estimated  cost 
and  (5)  only  if  the  curren    >  ^^^.^ 

gr--m"-  ^^^^  '-'  '-'  ""' 
for  th.U  project.  „„rhnrized  to  st.irt 

,hi    The  rommission  is  authorizea  1. 

'"  .  <-„,fV,  in  "subsection  101  (  DM- I 

any  project  .-^et  f°^';V '"  ""^.'f^^  cost  of  that 
only  if  the  ^•^'Z'^'XllaVv  mor^  than  10 
?:?re^tf,nrthresrimSd^co.t  set  forth  for 

^'^i'-rTTcommLsion  is  authorized  to  start 

.iJ^;^.sn:aiE|^-- 

$100,000.  provided  th..t  the  buiming^c^^^^^^^^ 

tation  may  be  ^f'^^'',^^         ^v  in  the  inter- 
delermlnes  that  it  is  necessarv 
.    t  „•«  .lonpv  ind  economy. 

exceed  the  esiun^uv  centum. 

.sion    and    (^'  „<  -„„h  ureencv  that  con- 

.v,.,t  tVie  nro  act  is  ol  sUi.n  urgcm-j   "^ 

3uch  appropriation  A^ct^^^^ 
rend^bySSg^ut  the  date  "June  30. 


1968"  in  clause    (3,    of  subsection   (a)    and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  date    June  30. 

^^S^Ec'        106        AMENDMENT      OF      PRIOR       YEAR 

AcTf- (a)  section  10Mb)  of  Public  Law 
90  56  ii  amended  by  <  1 )  striking  from  sub- 
section l2i  thereof  the  figure  •100_:^™;°^„ 
for  projeci  68-  2^a.  new  weapons  production 
r^nabU  ties  v.irious  locations,  and  substitut- 
fnTth  e'^.r  the  figure  $285,000,000",  and 
"2I  striking  from  subsection  ^4.  thereof  the 
fieure    ■■$7,333,000"    for    project    68-^f,   ^W 

Biraccelerat^r.  Du  P^^g« '^'^''/'^'^f^^.Cung 
near  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  ••$32.333000 

,b,  section  101  of  Pu'^''^/^*  ,frf„i^ 
amended.  Is  further  a^^^-^f ^1,^^  1  OOo'  and 
mg  therefrom  the  figure  ••$2,65d,621  000    ana 

substituting  therefor  the  «g^^^«  *f ■^f«^^,^,'e- 
OOO'';  (21  striking  from  subsection  10»  "^^"^^ 
of  the  figure  ••$394.845,0O0"  and  substitut- 
mg  thefe'for  the  figure  ;S398  045,000  '.ancl 
,^T  strikiiiK  from  subsection  lb  (2)  thereol 
the  fieure  •■$2,300,000"  for  project  66-2  d, 
em-irof.mental  test  facility,  Lawrence  fdia- 
tion  Laboratory.  Livermore,  CaUfornla.  and 
substituting  therefor  the  hgure     ^f^^OO  000   . 

-FC  107  RESCISSION —PubUc  Law  88-JJ^. 
ixs7mended.  is  further  amended  by  rescind- 
ing therefrom  authorization  for  a  project^ 
except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated  and 
such  -.iddition.l  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  close  out  the  project,  as  'Ollo^^. 

Protect  63-  5-a,  Argonue  advanced  research 
reactor,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illi- 
nois, $25,000,000. 


Mr  HOLIFIELD  'during  the  read- 
in-'  '  Mr  Ciiairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  printed  m  the  Record,  and  open  to 
aniendm°nt  at  any  point.  v,. „,,.-.,■, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  no  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  a  question 

°'"\Vhat  is  the  presiuned  cut  in  this  bill 
compared  to  last  year's  expenditure  for 
the  same  aeneral  purposes?  ^,,,=„,- 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  $\o  million 
less  than  last  year's  authorization.  I  say 
o  the%entleman.  but  it  is  more  than 
$?00  milUon  less  than  what  the  Bm-eau 
of  the  Budget  approved  for  the  Atomic 
Eneri,'v  Commission  for  this  year. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  aoout  the 
bud-et  figure.  I  am  talking  about  ex- 
SnSitures  for  the  same  general  pm-poses 
by  compar,son  with  last  year  s  authoiize- 

tion  bill.  »i„^„,,  ic 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.   If  the  gentleman  is 

asking  about  authorizations 

Mr  GROSS.   I  misspoke  myself.  I  am 

talki".^  about  appropriations,  moneys  ap- 

pmpriated  for  expenditure  m  this  fiscal 

^'^Mr  HOLIFIELD.  We  are  not  aware  of 
what  the  appropriation  bill  will  be  this 

^'"Sr.  GROSS.  No.  but  I  should  like  a 
comparison  of  this  authorization  with 
last  veaVs  appropriations. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  We  will  get  thau  fig- 
ure for  the  gent'eman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 

'"in^the  meantime,  I  am  interested  in 
the  lease  arrangement  with  Canada, 
aboui  w^ich  a  colloquy  has  Just  taken 
place.  What  sort  of  a  lease  is  that?  Aie 


Canadians,  in  turn,  supplying  the  Brit- 

^^  Mr  HOLIFIELD.  No.  They  have  a  re- 
actor which  they  built  at  their  own  ex- 
Se  They  use  heavy  water  as  a  mod- 
Sor  we  can  make  heavy  water  m  this 
coS?try  much  cheaper  than  they  ca- 

Mr   GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  speaK 
ing  of  Canada,  or  of  Britain? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  speakmg  of 
Canada.  As  I  understood  it.  that  was  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  .  ^  ^,  ^^ 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  We  can  furnish  them 
hea^  water  and  sell  heavy  water  to  them 
S  cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it^ 
>v>rause  they  do  not  have  the  facilities 
SS  we  have.  We  sell  some  to  them  and 
Hi  said    it  is  done  on  a  commercial 
bLL."which  is  probably  ^^^^-J^^ 
we  lease  it  to  them,  we  get  ^    ental  on 
it  which  is  commensurate  ^  J^  ifhed    hey 
value    When  the  lease  is  finished  tney 
Surn  i?ie  heavy  water  to  us  on  demand 
which  is  loaned  to  them.  At  that  point, 
nf  rniirsp  we  get  it  all  back. 
°  Mr    GROSS.  To  show  you  my  igno- 
rance of  what  constitutes  heavy  water  is 
Se  any  deterioi;ation  of  ".eavy  jv^,\^ 
in  5  years?  What  do  we  get  back?  Is  the 
water  what  we  sent  them? 

Ml-  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  What  we  sent^ 
If  for  any  reason  there  is  a  loss  in  the 
amoun?  that  we  lease  to  them,  they  have 
t.n  nav  for  it  on  terms  .lUst  as  though 
tt^efhad  bought  it.  If  we  need  it  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  it  is  recallable  at 

^"M?"iROSS.  NOW.  with  respect  to  the 
presumed  savings  as  compared  to  last 

^^S?H&lmELD.Thatisanappro- 
pn^  ion  matter.  I  would  not  have  the 
filures  at  my  fingertips.  We  have  no  con- 
fi-^foJer  th'at.  as  the  ^'entleman  kno^^  . 
either  for  next  year  or  for  this  yeai^ 
What  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  is  their  function. 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  you  are  intei 
ested  in  it  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  are  interested  in  it.  and  certaimy 
I  am  interested  as  to  what  was  appropn- 
ated    ast  year  for  spending  Purposes  as 
cornpared  with  what  is  here  proposed  f 01 
fiscal  year  1968.  I  am  not  interested  m 
Se  budget  figure  but  in  a  companson  0 
what  is  actually  being  spent  foi  the  same 
Bpneral  purposes  this  year. 
^  Mr      HOLIFIELD.     It     is     scattered 
through    the    book.    They    have    made 
changes.  We  are  gathering  it  for  you. 
We  Sn  furnish  it  for  the  gentleman  and 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  ^„  (.v.*. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman.  ., 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  l^^^^e  the  figm^  on  the 

appropriations.  It  was  S2.o09.133  000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  aside  from  the  S200 

mniion    which    probably    ought    to    be 

financed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

v?u  do  not  have  very  much  of  a  savmg  m 

thiS  bill,  do  you?  ^„    k^ 

Ivlr.  HOSMER.  Certainly  you  do  be- 
cause it  IS  not  a  question  of  what  ought 
S  be  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  fact  is  that  presenly  the 
AEC  under  the  law  has  to  finance  it.  The 
defense  side  has  gone  way  up  and  we 
hav^  compensated  for  it  by  cutting  the 
civilian    side    quite    severely.    So    your 


rounded  off  total  appropriation  figure 
for  last  year  is  totally  meaningless  for 
any  comparison  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS,  But  the  $200  million  is  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a  device  or  devices 
in  the  field  of  missiles;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  other  items  that 
would  be  of  significance  to  the  military. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  statement  the 
gentleman  made  is  not  relevant  because 
the  authorizations  we  make  this  year 
will  not  be  so  spent  in  the  fiscal  year.  It 
will  apply  to  projects  which  will  go  on 
for  maybe  another  12  months,  but  the 
authorization  has  to  be  made  although 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  give  the  full  amount.  So  the  two  fig- 
ures are  not  related. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  on  the  new  production 
facilities,  for  instance.  I  have  the  figures 
here  For  fiscal  year  1968  they  were 
$100  5  million.  But  that  was  authorized 
for  that  year.  For  fiscal  year  1969— and 
this  is  in  the  weapons  field— we  jumped 
to  $285  million.  But  that  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  finished  this  year.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
not  give  that  amount  of  money  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  only 
give  them  the  amount  they  need  for  this 
fiscal  year.  That  is  the  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  we  cannot  affect  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  tH.R.  16324'.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1124.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken:    and   there 


were — yeas 
follows: 


381.  nays  14.  not  voting  38.  as 


Abbitt 
Aben.ethy 
Ad  all- 
Adams 
Addabbo 
.\ltaert 

Aiiderso'i,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tcnn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andiews, 
N  Dak 
Annuu/io 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
.Ashley 
Aspliiall 
Ayies 
Bar'.iiB 
nanett 
Bates 
Bp.ttln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Binuham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
BogRS 
Boland 
Bollins 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  \V:s. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Casey 
Cedertaers; 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clavisen. 
Don  H, 
C'.awfon.  Del 
rievelar.d 
rohelan 
Coll-cr 
Colnaer 
Co.'.able 
Co:.te 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cow.'er 
Cramer 
Cvi:.'.i!'. 
Cvirfs 
D.viciario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dflar.ey 
Dellenback 
De'incy 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dlckirson 
Dmt:s 
Dii-tell 
Dole 

Dov.ohue 
Dorr. 
Dow 

Dowiir.u 
Dulski 
Duiican 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 


L'hi.m 
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YEAS— 381 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberc; 

Erlenborn 

Ebhleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Karbsfeln 

Fascell 

Fclfhan 

Fliidley 

PlPO 

Fisher 
Flyiil 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fouiitain 
Frascr 

Freliimhuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fulton.  Tcnn 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallauher 
nardiier 
Garmatz 
Gathtngs 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Glide 
Ha-an 
Haliy 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hf'bert 

Hethler.  W  V; 
Heckler.  Mass 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlont; 
Hicks 
Hon  field 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

HutchinsoT-. 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kasteiimeiei 
Kazen 
Kee 
Ktith 
Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 
Kir  wan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 


CaUf 
Pa. 


Kyroi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Laiigen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leiiiion 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Lii 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
.Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
May 
MaviiP 
Mteds 
Met.Kill 
Mlrhel 
MUlcr,  CaUf. 
Miller.  Ohlc 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Ml  n  shall 
Mize 

Mor.agan 
MoiitLomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morns.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mother 
Moss 
Murphy 
My  ers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara.  Ill 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
0'Ko:.ski 
OKea 

O  Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottiiitier 
Passman 
i'atten 
•■cUv 
Vt  ,>:i"r 

PottlS 

!  hilbm 
!>  ckle 
I'lke 
Piriiie 
Fodell 

i  'nl 

rollofk 

Price.  111. 

I'rice.  Tex 

"ryor 

Pucmski 

Purccll 

Quillen 

Railrback 

nar.dall 

Rar:ck 

Rees 

Rc:a.  111. 

P.cifel 

P.eniecke 

Ueuss 

Rliodes,  .^iiz. 

HhoUfco.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

r'ob'.aOn 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rorers.  Fla. 


,  111. 


Ho  nan 

Rooney.  NY 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.seiithal 

Roster. kows.kl 

Rinidebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Hy.i'i 

St  GermaJn 

St   Oiige 

Sandman 

Saltfrfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwclker 

St  liwengel 

SfOtt 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 


c:ark 

Flood 

Gross 

Hall 

Hays 


Snyder 

Springer 

Statlord 

Stanlon 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Steiger.  Wis 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblehud 

StUfkey 

Sullivan 

Tall 

TaU-on 

Tavlor 

Ter.mie.  Calif. 

Ten/cr 

rhomp.soi;.  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ticrnan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

V't 

Van  noerlin 

Val.der  Jagt 

Vai.ik 

Vlgorlto 

NAYS-    14 

Macdonald, 

Mass 
Malhnas,  Md 
Morgan 
Perkins 

NOT  VOTING— 

Kdwaids,  Calll. 

Esch 

Ford. 

Willir^m  D 
Guney 
Hai-.s<'n.  Idaho 
Holland 
Uii.es.  Mo. 
King,  Calll. 
Matsunaga 
.Murphy,  NY'. 
Pat  man 
Foage 


Waggon  ner 
Waldle 
Walker 
Watkiiis 
Watson 
Walts 
Whalen 
White 
Wlnteiier 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
\V:ilmms,  Pa, 
•sViUis 
Wilson. 
Wllsnli. 
chai: 
,  Wmn 
Wolt! 
W\att 
Wvdltr 
\V\lie 
W\  man 
Y.itps 
Young 
i'ablockl 
Zlon 
Zv.ach 


,  Bob 
:es  n. 


.Sa\  lor 

Slack 

SiaiJgcrs 

Wampler 

Whalley 

38 

Pool 
Quie 

Rfid.  NY. 
Resnlck 
Roth 
Hum.sU'ld 
Si  haCl(b<':B 
Seidell 
Sisk 

Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tui.i.ev 
Wright 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Ashmore 

Bell 

Bolton 

Brooks 

Broyhill.  Va, 

Carey 

Carter 

Ccller 

Conyers 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dowdy 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  ,  „      ■   „ 

The   Cleik   announced   the   followmR 

pairs: 

Mr    Celler  with  Mr.  Reid  ul  Ne-.v  Ynrk. 
Dent  with  Mr.  SchadeberR. 
King  ol   Californi.i   -v-ith   Mr.   Gurney, 
Sisk  with  Mr.  Bell.  ,  ,„     , 

William  D    Ford  with  Mr    Bro   ..111  of 

Vircinla 

Mr    Ashmore  with  Mr    C.irter 

Mr     rcigue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr    Culver  with   Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Wright  With  Mr    Runi.sfcld. 

Mr.  BrooKS  with  Mr   Esch 

Mr   Patman  with  Mr    Roth. 

Mr  .Selden  with  Mr   Hansen  oi  Idaho. 

Mr    D.-iwdv  with  Mr    C.ircv 

Mr     Tiiornpson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 

Mr    Holland  with  Mr    Conyers 

M',  Edwards  of  C.iliiorMa  wUh  Mr   Murphv 

'J  New  York 

M"-    Matstinaga  vvitli  Mr    Pool. 
Mr.   Rcvsnick   with    .Mr.   Tunney. 

Mr.   FLOOD   chan'-od   his   vote   '.mm 

•vea"  to  •nay'  .     ^  „„, 

Mr.  DULSKI  ciianged  nis  vole  liom 

'nr.v"  to  "yea."  , 

Tne  rc.^.ult  of  lis-  vote  was  ;innounced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  .5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
rnvise  nnd  extend  their  remark!^  in  the 
Rr.cDRP  on  the  bUl  .iu?t  pav-^cd. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.";  there  ob.irction  to 

the'rcoucst  ol  the  -entleman  irom  CaU- 

fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  roUcall  No.  86 
this  afternoon  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained in  my  office  on  official  duties.  I 
arrived  on  the  floor  after  the  rollcall  wa.s 
completed. 

Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  _^_^__^_^_ 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1963— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15399)  making  ursent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  manas;prs  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?.  . 

There-was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

CONFERKNCE   REPORT    (H.   REPT.    NO.    1279) 

The  committee  of  conrerenco  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15399)  "making  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  (i.-ical  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5  and  8;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement a.-nendment  numbered  6. 
George  Mahon, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Jamie  L.  WHiTTEisr, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Frank  T.  Bow  (except 
as     to     amendment 
No.   6). 
Ch.arles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvtn  R.  Laird, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Lister  H'.ll. 
Carl  Hxyden, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Allen   J    Eli-ender, 
Spe-ssard  L  Holland, 
Robfrt  C   Bvrd, 
Karl  E  Mu.vdt. 
Milton-  R.  Yoino. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dls.!i;reelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the-:i:npnclments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  lo'/i9)  making  ^up- 
ple:ii(?iu;il  appropriations  for  the  rtscal  year 
eniimg  Jane  30.  1968.  ami  (ov  other  purpose.?, 
submit  the  follow. iig  statement  in  explan.i- 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recomiuenciPd  ii\  llie  acconipaiiylng  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  .micnd- 
menis,  anmely: 

CHAPTER    I 

Di-partrwnt  of  Agriculture 
.\inendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Delete  the  Sen- 
.ite  proposal  to  anproprime  52.5,000.000  fcr 
r\ir:ner3  Home  A  liulnisiration,  direct  loan 
.iccount.  While  the  conferee.?  have  eliminated 
tins  .lem  from  tiie  Bill,  they  recommend  that 
ihe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rele.ibe  sLio.OOO.OOO 
from  the  re.serve  I'.uid  of  S300,000  000  e»t.ib- 
li.shed  bv  .-ertion  203(a)  of  Public  L.iW  00- 
213. 

Amendmeiu  No.  3:  Deletes  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  >500.000  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  forest  protection  and  milization. 
T!ie  Department  ol  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
transfer  not  to  exceed  $aO0,000  of  the  un- 
oblii^aied  balance  rcmainrng  in  ilie  insect 
and  di.^ease  control  ictlvity  to  the  .ictivif — 
natlonid  forest  protection  and  maiiapement 
for  rehabilitation  of  range  improvements 
damaged  by  heavy  wmter  storms  in  Arizona. 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  37.5,000.000  for  manpower 
develoTiment  and  training  activities.  Both 
amendments  Nos.  4  and  7  have  been  deleted 
without  prejudice.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  suif.cient  funds  on  hand  to 
do  whatever  planning  that  may  be  desirable 
in  connection  with  these  programs. 

Amendment  No.  5 :  .Appropriates  S28,000,000 
for  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
emplovees  and  ex-servicemen  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  528,800.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Department  of  Health.  Ediication.  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  6:  Relates  to  school  assist- 
ance in  federally  affected  areas,  and  Is  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 


motion  to  concur  with  an  amendment  to 
provide  $20,810,000,  which  sum  will  permit 
payment  of  98  percent  of  entitlements  under 
section  3ta)  of  Public  Law  874,  as  amended. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  the  .Senate  pro- 
pos■^\  to  appi-opriale  .$25,000,000  for  the  Office 
jf  Economic  Opportunity ,  Hei.d.nart  pro- 
gram. (See  explanation  under  amendment 
No.  4.) 

^  ii  APTEP.    II 

Claims  and  judgment's 
A-nendment    No.    8:    Inserts    language,    as 
oroposed  by  the  Senate,  to  provide  for  use  of 
'jO!t.;l  funds  to  pay  certain  claims. 
George  Mahon, 
Mich '.EL  J.  Kirwan, 
Jamie  l,.  Vkhte-s. 
William  H.  .Catcher. 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Frank    T.    Bow    (ex- 
cept as  to  amend- 
ment No.  6 1 , 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
"^oxas  is  recosnized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  first  appropria- 
tion bill  of  the  year,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  The  funds 
included  in  this  bill  total  $1,213,980,863, 
These  funds  generally  provide  for  man- 
dators' programs  which  must  be  financed 
under  the  law,  such  as  public  assistance, 
any  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen, 
and  claims  and  judgments. 

This  is  a  bare-bones  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body, 
$215  million  was  added  for  certain  pro- 
grams. In  the  conference  these  additional 
funds  were  eliminated,  except  that  it  was 
provided  that  certain  funds  for  impacted 
areas  should  be  drawn  from  appropriated 
funds  reserved  under  Public  Law  90-218. 

Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that 
this  bill  is  nearly  unanimous  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  There  was  one  exception 
in  the  signatories  on  the  conference  r^ 
port  with  respect  to  one  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  showing  a  resume  of  confer- 
ence action  on  the  various  items  in  the 
bill: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  BUDGET  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CONFERENCE  BILL-URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H.R.  15399) 


'Request 
document 


Department  or  activity 


Request 


House  bill 


Senate  bill         Conference  bill 


Conference  bill  compared  witti- 


Request 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


254 


TITLE  I 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Direct  loan  account.. 
Forest   Service:    Forest   protection   and    utilization 

Forest  land  management 

Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  Administration:  Manpower  development  - 

and  training  activities 7b,uuu.uuu 

Bureau    of    Employment    Security:    Unemployment 
compensation    for    Federal    employees    and    ex- 

servicemen - - - »28, 800,  OOU 

Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Office  of  Education:  sctiool  assistance  in  federally 


($25,000,000) (-J25, 000,000) 

500,000  -500.000 

.._ -75,000,000 


528,800,000     28,000,000    J28.000,000    -  $800,000 


-!800.000 


-90,965,000 


affected  areas - 90,965,000  •--■;2o-8iooGo)''(+26,'8i6,"o66j''(+26,'810,000)    (-1-20,810,000) 

Transfer - --- - v    .       ■ 

^"       ^1^^^:^'^'^":'''*':^.'°-^'"'-'''^''.-  U2S.m,m    1,135,000,000    1,135.000,000    1.135,000,000 

254  Vocational  Rettabiiitation  Administration:  Grants  for  _j  240  OOO  

'tS""""''""":::::::-:::::::::::::::      '(6TO;goo)--(i:9o6:o6o) amooo) 0:966:660)   (+^-»^-°°<^^''------:--i,:o^om 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Headstart  program.  - 


25, 000, 000 
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Request 
document 


Department  or  activity 


Retuest 


House  Ijill 


Senate  bill        Conference  bill 


Request 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  II 
,         ,  550  980  863         150,980,863         J50, 980,863         l5«,980.863  -^ 

^"''"'^™"'-     ;     ;■", -r,r6  070  85i-'llu780l63^  1,*U5,445,863      1,2,3,980.863        -V2,uA0,0OO 

lotal,  new  budget  obligational  authority...-- 1.<;16.0Z0,HM      i.,ti<./6u.  wj 


-$800,000      -$191,465,000 


Subtotal,  title  I ■-    1,165.040,000      1.163.800,000      1,354,465,000      1,163,000.000 


-2,040,000 


-800,000      -191,465,000 


I  would  hope  that  we  might  approve 
this  conference  report. 

The  result  of  the  continuing  work  of 
ihe  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
course  will  come  later.  The  hearings  are 
proceeding  rather  well  and  we  should  be 
able  to  uct  appropriation  bills  before  the 
Congress  in  due  time. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  CAHILL.  I  am  very  concerned  as 
I  am  sure  a  great  many  other  Members 
are  on  the  failure  to  provide  funds  for 
school  construction  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  the  failure  t.o  provide 
adequate  funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance in  federally  impacted  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  at  least  that  v.'hen  the 
Federal  Government  places  an  unusual 
burden  on  these  school  districts  it  must 
provide  for  the  military  personnel  and 
this  is  the  very  last  place  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  recommend  a  cutback. 

I  wonder  just  what  the  chairman  could 
tell  us  about  that.  Why  have  these  funds 
been  deleted  and  what  hope  is  there  for 
the  school  districts  in  this  countr>-  that 
have  to  provide  for  the  Federal  employee 
and  his  children's  education? 

Several  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  represent 
have  been  deprived  of  funds,  in  one  area, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
which  of  course  is  going  to  now  be  as- 
sessed against  the  individual  property 
owners  in  that  commLmity. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  some 
enlightenment  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  as  far  as  that  important  item  is 
concerned. 

Mr  MAHON.  As  far  as  the  construc- 
tion portion  of  the  program  for  school  in 
impacted  areas  is  concerned,  that  will 
be  a  matter  for  discussion  when  the  regu- 
lar bill  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
is  before  the  House. 

Last  year  the  budget  requested  of  the 
Congress  an  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$400  million  for  impacted  areas— one 
part  of  which  was  for  construction— and 
the  Congress  appropriated  the  entire 
amount  requested  in  the  budget.  In  the 
economy  provision  made  by  the  Congress 
last  December  the  Executive  was  directed 
to  make  reductions  in  order  to  limit  Gov- 
ernment spending  generally.  A  5-percent 
reduction  was  made  in  the  operations 
and  maintenance  part  of  the  impacted 
area  program,  bringing  the  entitlements 
down  from  the  previously  enacted  86 
percent  to  81  percent. 

The  action  on  this  bill  means  that  the 
Impacted  areas  where  the  families  live 
and  work  on  Government  property  wUl 
receive  about  98  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ment. This  was  the  compromise  worked 
out  in  conference. 

All  other  schools  will  receive  81  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement. 


As  vou  know  this  program  has  been 
controversial  for  some  time,  and  this  was 
the  best  we  were  able  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Onio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
i!i°  pent'cman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  First  I  would  like 
lo'ob.serve  that  the  local  community  will 
only  take  up  the  .o.ack  if  they  vote  to  do 
<o  in  most  instance.^  at  lea.st  in  Ohio, 
and  the  additional  billipe  will  have  tn 
iDe  submitted  to  the  local  residents  in  a 
community  to  pick  up  the  difference  m 
the  Toncy  that  the  impacted  .-ci^.ool  dis- 
tiicf;  vill  not  be  L'cttina  to  the  extent  ot 
19  or  IJO  percent  ::s  the  j'entleman  l^Jmted 
out.  ,        , 

I  vould  also  :i"<e  to  observe,  as  I  under- 
stand It  the  reduction  which  tne  De- 
partment of  Hfalth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare made  in  the  impacted  .=rhool  ciistrict 
funds  vas  a  disrrctionary  reduction  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  and  not  a 
diif^cced  reduction  from  this  Congress. 
The  direction  of  the  Congress  was  on'y  a 
reduction  in  tlie  total  appropriation  ot 
the  Deuartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  it  was  the  Department 
which  cho.se  to  cut  the  impacted  schoo. 
districts  by  the  percentage  by  which  they 
were  cut :  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1  want  to  comment 
on  that  question?  . 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  think  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  last  year,  before  the  start  of 
the  school  year,  all  schools  in  impacted 
areas  were  on  notice  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  funds  for  100  percent  of 
entitlement.  The  budget  for  1968,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  provided  for  86 
percent  of  entitlement  under  this  pro- 
gram Every  school  district  was  put  on 
notice  at  the  time  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted that  there  would  be  but  86  per- 
cent of  entitlement  paid  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  That  appropriation  was  enacted  ex- 
actly as  requested. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that 
the  action  of  the  Congress,  in  Passing 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  provided 
that  there  would  be  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  requests  for  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  in  administering  this  10-Percent  re- 
duction, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  chose  not  to  take 
the  10-percent  cut  on  the  aid  to  impacted 
areas.  Instead,  the  program  took  a  5- 
percent  cut,  bringing  down  all  categories 
from  86  percent,  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  81  percent  of  entitlement.  All 
categories  in  this  program  were  funded 
at   81    percent   of   entitlement   at   that 

point.  „„  J. 

In  House  Joint  Resolution  888  discre- 
tionary authority  of  $300  million  was  in- 
cluded to  provide  a   cushion  in  those 


areas  where  the  executive  chose  not  to 
'nak(^  the  reduction.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888  nrovided  discretionar>-  leeway 
lotahnfT  S300  million.  The  executive  has 
cho^<=-n  to  u.se  only  S31  million  of  the  S300 
million  available  in  the  fund.  I  repeat  lor 
emph-^svs,  this  is  a  discretionary  lund 
and  could  have  been  u.sed  tx)  brin?  up  the 
pavmrnts  to  the  Bo-percent  entitiement 
ori'-',inai:y  enacted.  . 

There  nas  been  severe  criticism  ot  tnL-> 
proi^ram  over  the  yrars  t'Enerally  di- 
rected at  categories  other  than  .ection 
3:a<  This  iiarticular  section  dtals  \nth 
peoj^le  who  11',  e  on  Federal  Pi-oP<;rty  that 
cannot  1^  !>laccd  on  the  tax  roll  of  the 
local  :chool  c'L-trict. 

I  have  Ions  lelt,  and  mem.bers  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  felt  that 
<vhc'-c  th?  local  school  district  could  not 
Icvv'any  properiy  tax  that  a  100-pcrcent 
ein'itlement  .hould  be  paid  to  tho.-^e  dis- 
tricts T!ie  reix)rt  that  we  brounrht  back 
to  vou  iiere  tr:d^.y  assures  not  36  p-rccnt 
of  ■(  ntitlement  that  was  in  the  orisinal 
ouc;  -et  but  a.s,sures  about  98  percent  of 
entitlement  for  thr-.^e  cat/"-rory  A  pupils. 
The-,e  are  the  .severe  liard.ship  cases,  peo- 
ple -a  ho  are  Uvin-r  on  Indian  reservat.oris 
or  military  reservations,  where  their 
homes  cannot  be  taxed. 

A  denti.^t  livin?  out  here  in  Montgom- 
erv  County,  in  Fairfax  County,  or  m  the 
surroundine  area  of  Washington,  D.C., 
pavs  property  taxes,  school  taxes,  even 
though  he  might  be  practicing  here  in 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  His  school  dis- 
trict receives  no  benefit  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  because  his  chi  - 
drcn    are    attending    school    there.    His 
nei-hbor  miaht  be  a  Federal  employee 
who  i.s  emnloyed  here  in  the  Capitol.  His 
neiehbor  also  pays  a  full  school  tax  on 
his  residence.  Yet  the  neighbor  s  chil- 
dren are  counted  under  the  impacted 
school  aid  formula.  It  was  thought  by  our 
committee  that  there  was  a  severe  hard- 
ship being  worked  on  those  people  that 
were  living  on  property  and  in  homes 
that  could  not  be  taxed.  These  were  the 
school  districts  that  should  not  be  made 
to  pay  this  load. 

Mr.   CAHILL.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  tne  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  pose  this 
question:  I  think  the  gentleman  w  11 
concede  that  where  there  is  a  buUdup  In 
military  personnel,  such  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  particu- 
larly at  a  military  installation  Uke  Fort 
Dix  NJ  and  like  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  both  of  which  are  right  in  the  iden- 
tical geographical  area,  that  there  Is  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  school  districts 
to  construct  new  schools  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  children  of  the  personnel  that 
are  transferred,  regardless  of  where  they 

live.  ,  .. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey,  there  is  no  con- 
struction money  involved  here. 
Mr  CAHILL.  That  is  my  concern. 
Mr  LAIRD.  The  construction  account 
was  not  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee It  has  not  been  before  the  Congress 
In  connection  with  this  bill.  The  con- 
struction funds  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  regular  HEW  appropriation 
bill  which  we  are  working  on  in  the  com- 
mittee at  the  present  time.  But  there  is 
no  construction  money  involved  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  realize  that,  but  was 
there  not  an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $52  million  for  construction,  and 
were  not  the  school  districts  led  to  be- 
lieve they  were  going  to  get  a  percentage 
of  Federal  money? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Mr  CAHILL.  On  that  basis,  did  they 
not  go  out  and  commit  themselves  to  a 
school  construction  program,  and  aie 
they  not  now  told  there  is  no  money? 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
told  there  is  not  as  much  money  as  they 
expected.  They  are  being  told  there  is  a 
freeze  on  mtich  construction  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  funds  which  we  in  the 
Congress  have  appropriated  for  con- 
struction will  not  nearly  all  be  used  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  Construction  money  has 
been  frozen  not  only  in  this  area,  but 
throughout  the  HEW  budget  and  in 
many  other  areas.  This  was  one  of  the 
places  the  President  chose  to  cut  back 
on  expenditures  under  the  t«rms  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  or  Public 
Law  218  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  But  let  me  repeat  this  bill  does 
not  deal  with  construction  money. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Is  the  gentleman  then 
representing  these  two  districts  I  have 
In  mind — one  of  which  has  been  told 
$800,000  Is  being  deferred  and  the  other 
that  $694,000  is  being  deferred— can 
anticipate  they  will  get  this  money  from 
another  budget? 

Mr  LAIRD.  They  vrtll  get  the  money 
from  another  budget  If  the  executive 
branch  releases  the  funds.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  considerable 
construction  money  throughout  Govern- 
ment Is  frozen  at  the  present  time. 

In  answer  to  the  specific  question  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  raises, 
I  will  be  glad  to  check  Into  those  two 

C&S6S 

Mr.  CAHILL.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying,  in  effect.  Is.  then,  whether  these 
school  districts  or  any  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  like  condition  will  have  the 
money  will  depend  on  what  the  President 
determines? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  what  happens  in  the 
.  executive  branch  concerning  the  release 
of  money.  That  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  there  as  to  whether  those  funds 
win  be  released. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  again  there  is  no  con- 
struction money  involved  in  this  con- 
ference report.  We  are  not  talking  about 
an  item  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated 
in  my  previous  discussion  of  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  ui-gent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's school  districts  have  been  called 


upon  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
education  to  children  in  areas  that  are 
critically  impacted  by  Federal  activities. 
Recognizing  that  local  school  boards 
cannot  meet  this  challenge  unaided,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  which 
promises  Federal  assistance  for  the 
urgently  needed  construction  of  schools 
and  expanded  educational  facilities. 

During  recent  years,  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  programs  has  created 
unprecedented  demands  for  such  assist- 
ance In  1967  alone,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  received 
applications  for  over  $87  million  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  Public  Law 
81-815  .school  construction  program.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated S53  million  for  this  program  dur- 
ing fi.scal  year  1967  and  an  additional 
S22  9  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
money  available  for  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  applications  which  have 
been  and  will  be  filed  by  public  school 
districts. 

Evidently,  the  executive  branch  has 
seized  upon  Public  Law  90-218,  which 
directs  that  governmental  expenditures 
be  reduced  by  10  percent,  to  order  this 
drastic  cutback  in  vital  educational  pro- 
grams. 

In  many  instances,  the  final  approval 
grants  to  school  districts  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  have  been  canceled  or  de- 
ferred. In  my  own  district,  deferral  of 
approved  applications  for  school  con- 
struction funds  has  threatened  to  create 
crisis  conditions. 

On  February  28.  1968,  the  Willingboro 
Township  Board  of  Education  received 
notification  that  its  approval  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  amount  of  $800,000 
would  be  deferred.  Similarly,  the  Pem- 
berton  Township  Board  of  Education  also 
received  notice  that  Federal  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $495,000  would  be  deferred. 
Both  of  these  school  districts  had  had 
their  applications  finally  approved  on 
August  31.  1967. 

While  I  recognize  the  present  need  to 
establish  governmental  spending  priori- 
ties, I  cannot  believe  that  the  education 
of  our  Nation's  children  must  be  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  position.  In  my 
judgment,  the  solution  to  the  problems 
of  our  shettos  and  slums,  our  soaring 
crime  rates,  and  om*  lack  of  job  oppor- 
tunities must  ultimately  be  found  in  this 
Nation's  schools.  I  am  thus  convinced 
that  the  action  of  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  effectively  halts  the 
school  construction  programs  of  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts  is,  at  best, 
shortsighted  and  ill  advised. 

I  also  oppose  the  reduction  In  the  Sen- 
ate approved  action  by  the  conferees  and 
intend  to  vote  against  it  if  the  opportu- 
nity is  presented  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  respect  I  think  the  gentle- 
man goes  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic- 
ulous in  talking  about  students  living  on 
bases  or  on  Federal  property  on  the  one 


hand  which  is  well  covered  under  this 
legislation,  and  then  talking  about,  on 
the  other  hand,  Montgomery  County 
where  the  average  income  is  in  excess  of 
$11  000.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  lot  of 
inbetween  areas  which  are  located  close 
io  military  installations,  where  because 
of  the  kinds  of  transient  personnel  who 
live  there,  either  military  or  civilian, 
who  work  just  a  few  years  at  one  base 
and  then  move  onto  another,  the  prop- 
erty values  are  necessarily  low,  because 
they  live  in  trailers  or  apai-tment  houses 
or  low  expense  dwellings.  These  school 
districts  are  adversely  affected  by  this 
cutback  to  the  extent  of  80  percent. 

Am  I  correct  in  concluding  there  is  a 
conflict  here  between  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  reference  to  impact  funds 
in  such  areas,  and  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  may  not  be 
too  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  militai-y  personnel  are  going 
to  have  a  second  quality  education  as  a 
result  of  the  school  districts  being  ad- 
versely affected? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
I  realize  Montgomery  County  is  not  the 
average  case. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  certainly  is 

not  average. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  say  we 
could  use  many  other  counties  in  which 
the  Federal  impact  is  involved. 

I  notice  there  is  always  a  greater  im- 
pact in  closing  militar>'  installations 
than  in  opening  them.  I  have  found  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people 
to  attract  Federal  installations  to  their 
areas,  and  a  great  cry  on  the  part  of 
many  Congressmen  to  keep  Federal  in- 
stallations there. 

In  this  conference  report  the  intent 
is  to  take  care  of  the  hardship  cases.  And 
we  are  going  above  the  recommendations 
of  the  executive  branch  in  order  to  take 
care  of  those  extreme  hardship  cases 
where  there  is  no  property  tax  base  for 
that  local  school  district  to  use. 

That  local  school  district  was  never 
intended  to  have  more  than  86  percent 
entitlement  in  fiscal  year  1968.  That 
amount  was  requested  and  appropriated. 
The  5 -percent  reduction  under  House 
.Joint  Resolution  888  brought  that  down 
to  81  percent  of  entitlement.  Every 
school  district  with  a  Federal  impact  will 
have  at  least  that  81  percent. 

Those  which  have  no  property  tax 
base  on  which  to  levy  will  have  98  per- 
cent. I  believe  this  is  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

I  cannot  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  executive  branch  v.  ill  re- 
lease these  funds,  but  I  hope  they  will 
give  consideration  to  these  extreme 
hardship  cases  where  property  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  school  district. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
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all  the  conferees  for  giving  consideration 
to  some  of  these  vei-y  serious  problems 
of  the  hardship  cases,  as  the  Members 
have  described  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  give 
me  a  rcspon.se  to  another  question.  In  the 
bay  area  of  California  we  have  Travis 
Air  Force  Base.  Mare  I.sland  Shipyard, 
and  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  all  of 
which  have  an  increasing  amount  ol 
traffic  associated  with  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem I  wonder  if  any  consideration  was 
given  to  this  and  if  the  chairman  could 
give  me  a  description  of  the  approach  of 
the  conferees  to  this? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  agreement  in  the 
conference  provides  98  percent  entitle- 
ment in  the  cases  where  the  families  of 
the  schoolchildren  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty If  they  do  not  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty under  the  present  situation  they 
would  aet  81  percent  of  entitlement. 

Let  us  take  the  base,  as  an  example, 
at  Wright-Patterson  in  Ohio,  where  the 
Government  spends  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  The  people  like  to  have 
that  base  there.  There  is  a  vast  payroU. 
probably  in  excess  of  S2i0  million.  If  the 
people  living  there  on  private  and  tax- 
able property  want  that,  it  would  seem 
it  would  not  be  asking  them  too  much 
to  help  .support  the  children  who  live 
there,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  other 
children  of  families  who  work  in  private 
enterprise.  ,  ,        , 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  I  under- 
stand the  chairman's  comments,  he  felt 
the  conferees  actually  improved  over  the 
administration  position  in  those  hard- 
ship cases  by  some  12  percent,  from  86 
to  98  percent;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Another  thing 
I  am  concerned  about  is  whether  the 
committee  got  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
specific  position  from  the  administration, 
as  to  whether  they  would  uphold  the 
entitlement  as  established  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  now  before  the  House. 

Mr  MAHON.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  administration  may  do  with  respect 
to  expenditure  of  funds.  We  are  not  able 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  was  not 
any  line  of  communication  with  the  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  at  all. 
Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yield?  „      „„ 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
observation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  on  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  H.ti. 
15399  If  I  had  been,  I  would  not  have 
signed  the  pending  conference  report. 

I  deplore  the  action  of  the  conferees 
with  regard  to  amendments  Nos.  4  and  7 
which  it  seems  to  me.  may  prove  to  be 
verv  important  in  the  coming  summer 
months  in  cities  such  as  the  one  I 
represent.  ■„  .^^ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  support 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  RooNEYl,  I  am  aware  of  the 
need  for  economy,  but  I  believe  that  econ- 
omizing on  something  like  this  is  like 
economizing  on  the  expenditures  of  a  fire 
department  when  a  city  is  going  up  in 
flames  We  have  to  have  a  healthy  sense 
of  propriety.  I  notice  something  in  the 
report  to  the  effect  that  there  is  money 
available  for  summer  programs.  I  think 
we  should  get  .some  statement  on  it  as  to 
just  where  that  money  is  and  how  much 

Mr  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the  Con- 
gress provided  about  SlOO  million  more 
for  the  poverty  program,  including  sum- 
mer programs,  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
than  it  did  in  the  previous  year.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  on  Januaiy  1,  the 
OEO  had  on  hand  Sl.l  billion  unobli- 
gated and  SI. 9  billion  unexpended.  So  it 
seems  to  me  w'thin  the  framework  of  the 
funds  which  were  provided  by  the  Con- 
stress  last  year,  the  more  uigent  cases 
could  be  met. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  again 
to  amendment  No.  6,  relating  to  the  lunds 
for  the  so-called  impacted  areas.  As  I 
understand  it.  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Congre.ss  for  aid  for  impacted 
areas,  if  the  total  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation were  provided,  it  would  amount 
to  about  S90  million,  which  is  the  amount 
inserted  in  the  other  lx)dy.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  informed  by  the 
schools  that  are  very  directed  and  very 
seriously  affected  in  my  area  that  re- 
gardless  of   some   of   the.se   allegations, 
somebody  notified  them  they  were  not 
goina  to  get  the  full  amount.  I  under- 
stand thev  do  that  from  year  to  year, 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  is  still  undeter- 
mined until   the  money  is  finally  pro- 
vided Manv  of  the  schools  have  made  up 
their  budgets  on   the  assumption   that 
the   total   amount   or   nearly   the   total 
amount  would  be  paid.  Now  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  school  year  to  find  that  the 
rules  have  been  changed  in  the  middle  of 
the  game,  so  to  speak,  or  at  least  they 
feel  that  wav  about  it.  puts  them  in  a 
very  difficult  position,  because  many  of 
them  find  that  they  cannot  levy  taxes  or 
start  collecting  them  tomorrow  and.  In 
fact  they  have  to  be  planned  a  year  or 
two  in  advance  in  making  up  their  budg- 
ets Those  that  cannot  participate  under 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  referred  to, 
which  is  contained  in  the  report,  find 
that  they   are   faced   with   an  extreme 
hardship  in  finding  funds  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  that  will  be  suffered  because 
the  Congress  has  not  provided  the  funds 
that  were  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  that  this 
thing  may  need  a  reassessment  arid  a 
reexamination.  Perhaps  the  yardstick  on 
entitlement  should  be  changed  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  referred  to  here  by 
those  supporting  the  conference  report, 
but  it  should  be  done  by  the  authorlzmg 


committee.  When  the  program  is  ex- 
tended  this  vear.  then  the  districts  that 
are  entitled  to  help  and  which  have  been 
getting  help  through  the  years  and 
which  are  verj-  dependent  upon  it  in  their 
programs  and  budgets  will  know  In  ad- 
vance precisely  what  they  can  depend 
upon.  Otherwise  I  feel  a  lot  of  schools 
have  a  perfect  reason  to  complain  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  fairiy  by  tne 
Congre.ss  , 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  verv  forceful  statement.  ...    .   „ 

Last  year  the  Pre.sldent  submitted  a 
budget  "requesting  86-percent  entitle- 
ment That  was  about  16  months  ago^ 
That  was  the  budget  request,  and  we  had 

knowledge  of  it.  ,  ^     ,.        ,„»oi 

Congress  then  provided  the  total 
amount  which  was  requested  for  these 
programs,  and  the  schools  knew  long  be- 
fore they  opened  their  doors  that  neither 
the  budget  nor  the  appropriation  bill 
passed  bv  this  House  would  provide  tor 
100  percent  of  entitlement.  What  we  are 
doin-  now.  in  areas  where  the  people  live 
on  the  base  is  izivma  them  98  percent  of 
entitlement,  -.vhich  v-oes  above  what 
school  dir.tricts  had  a  riaht  to  expect  un- 
der the  action  taken  last  year  by  the 
Congress  and  the  amount  reque.sted  in 
the  President's  budcet  for  1968  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  January 

1  tiA7 

*"  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreson  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
It  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  concern  to 
.see  the  amendments  numbered  4.  6.  and 
7  because  they  would  exerci.se  economy 
by  cutting  the  funds  for  manpower  train- 
irig  and  cutting  the  funds  for  .schools. 

In  mv  opinion  this  is  pennywise  and 
pound  'foolish.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  can  look  to  the 
months  aheac  with  any  comfort.  Cut- 
tln^'  programs  that  would  keep  young- 
sters in  school,  cutting  programs  that 
would  give  some  kind  of  training  for  the 
people  who  are  now  standing  around  on 
the  street  corners,  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work  and  cutting  funds  for  the  Head- 
start  program  and  the  preschool  pro- 
gram, .seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 

°If  we  continue  to  do  this,  I  would  sug- 
"est  that  next  October  we  may  look  back 
to  the  decision  we  have  taken  today,  and 
that  we  will  take  in  the  regular  bill,  and 
we  will  consider  it  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  moment.  If  we  are  not  w-illing  to 
put  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  such  programs  which  are  so  necessary 
for  this  Nation  at  this  time,  then  I  sug- 
gest we  may  pay  out  the  same  amount  of 
money  In  cleaning  up  the  debris,  and  In 
restoring  cities  that  have  been  destroyed. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
would  be  wUllng  to  face  reality,  and  to 
make  the  kind  of  Investment  in  the 
American  people  that  the  times  demand. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  »i„™„„ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  response 
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to  the  comments  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon.  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  regular  appropriation  bill.  We 
took  care  of  these  things  in  bills  enacted 
last  year.  We  are  here  dealing  with  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
sent  up  by  the  President,  and  he  did  not 
ask  funds  for  these  programs.  He  asked 
for  $1  billion  odd  for  additional  money 
for  public  assistance.  We  did  not  have  a 
budget  estimate  to  consider  in  the  House 
on  the  items  to  which  the  gentlewoman 
refers. 

Further,  it  is  not  right  to  refer  to  these 
as  "cuts."  we  are  merely  not  goinsr  alons 
with  some  add-ons  that  the  Senate  made 
to  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  associate  my.-self  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RooneyI  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Gre-nI.  I 
certainly  a^w-ee  that  this  !<;  the  time  that 
we  should  expend  additional  funds  in 
areas  where  they  are  necessary  so  as 
to  avoid  greater  expenditures  and  suf- 
fering in  the  future. 

People  who  heard  on  the  air  about  *his 
in  my  home  State  nf  Rhode  Inland,  that 
they  would  not  receive  thpse  additional 
fundings,  called  me.  I  re'-pived  phcne 
calls  this  afternoon  expressing  their  dis- 
pleasure and  disappointment. 

I  do  hone — as  does  the  gentleman  from 
New  York — to  have  an  opportunity  to 
cast  a  record  vote  on  this  particular  con- 
ference report,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  opposition  in  the  record. 
We  must  live  up  to  oiu-  f-onrnHments 
to  impacted  school  area.s,  of  whicli  thrre 
are  many  in  my  district. 

We  miLst  not  and  cann-^t  afford  to 
be  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  on  the 
Headstart  prot'ram  which  ha-^  proven  so 
effective. 

Factly  it  is  of  utmost  importancp  that 
we  adequately  fund  mannower  devplop- 
ment  and  training  artiv'tios. 

These  are  not  are.is  in  which  wp  can 
afford  to  economi7e. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  vielding. 
Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Speakpr.    will    the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman 
from  Virainia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  com.ment  ^hat  was 
made  previously  about  the  restoration  n* 
the  98  nercent  of  entitlement  for  these 
already  on  the  bases,  certainly  I  would 
concur  with  this,  but  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  large  number  nf  letters  from 
school  superintendents  within  my  own 
district,  many  of  whom  are  covered  by 
the  impacted  areas  bill,  in  such  counties 
as  Prince  William,  where  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  since  the  last  census  from 
50.000  to  100,000  people. 

These  people  pay  taxes  but  they  have 
not  been  there  long  enough  to  pay  very 
many  taxes  and  the  Federal  employees 
moving  into  this  area  are  imposing  a 
burden  upon  the  people  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam's County  and  a  large  number  of 
other  counties  in  the  fast  growing  areas. 
•  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 


entitled  to  the  same  type  of  treatment  as 
those  living  on  base. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  pretty  well 
have  commented  on  tliat.  Where  there 
are  great  pressures  for  getting  Federal 
proiects  and  Federal  moneys,  when  they 
upt  rhf^m.  ihey  ouuht  to  be  willing  to 
show  their  appreciation  by  providing 
.some  schooling — adequate  schooling  for 
peo!::e  v,  In  i;v,-  oi^  prl\-ate  property 
whera  taxes  are  paid. 

Ther?  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  for  Gov- 
ernment projects.  They  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  in  with  Government  proj- 
ects in  tho.se  areas  and  then  rush  in  to 
^■et  additional  aid  to  those  areas,  which 
is  not  given  to  the  ordinary  area. 

It  spems  to  nie  it  is  a  matter  that  raises 
some  question 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 


:ienian  vield? 
Mr,  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that 
tiie  administration  failed  to  recommend 
that  this  procram  be  budgeted  to  the  full 
10'1  percent. 

Having  a  large  military  establishment 
in  mv  district  at  Fort  George  E.  Meade 
■  n  Anne  Anandel  County  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  impact  of  this  failure  to  fund  this 
thing  to  the  full  extent  of  the  school 
systems. 

I  also  have  other  Federal  installations 
in  my  di-strict.  Tliese  Federal  installa- 
tions do  not  gener.'te  taxes  like  the  Beth- 
lehL-m  Steel  Co.  in  Baltimore  County 
which  '-live.-;  a  sizable  amount  oi  tax 
monev  to  the  local  .school  districts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caiunrnia.  Mr. 
Spenker,  -vill  the  senlleman  yield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  ge'.itlem.an 
:'i-or.:  California,. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  v.-ant  to 
nouu  out  that  I  do  not  accpt  the  argu- 
ment that  the  childr.m  of  people  who  live 
on  .1  military  base  are  any  different  from 
the  children  of  people  who  l-.ve  off  the 
ba.'^e. 

What  wc  r.re  doing  is  that  we  are  deny- 
hig  to  the  ch.iluien  of  defense  -vorkers. 
very  ininort;uu,  people,  a  'ood  education. 
.Aiid  the  fact  that  you  say  the  prt.^ence 
of  a  defense  instalbttion  eiiriehes  an 
area  and  that  it  should  be  taxed,  does 
does  not  always  hold  true. 

Perhaps  the  biKf^est  nuvr.I  air  station 
in  the  country— !Taval  Air  Station  Ala- 
meda—is  in  my  district.  But  the  city  of 
Alameda  Is  on  an  island,  "-'ne  of  tiie 
money  spent  fneve.  except  incn^y  by 
soivie  of  the  people  vho  live  in  Alameda, 
rei'.ect.';  itself  in  the  economy  of  Alan:eda. 
It  goes  to  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  or  to 
other  places. 

So  this  argum.:nt  does  net  hold.  But  if 
we  a:e  going  to  play  cat  and  mouse  with 
this  law  perhaps  it  should  be  reexamined 
and  the  law  should  be  repealed  so  as  not 
to  mislead  people,  good  consc'entious 
school  administrators  to  beheve  they  are 
going  to  get  the  money  and  then  deny 
them  the  money  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  possibly  replenish  the  sums  that 
are  necessary  to  can*y  on  the  kind  of 
education — of  a  high  character  you  and 
I  know  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facets  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 


obvious  that  the  Public  Law  874  needs 
extensive  revision.  The  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  assist  school  districts 
which  were  overburdened  with  federally 
connected  schoolchildren  was  sound  and 
a  proper  Federal  responsibility  and  a 
legitimate  use  of  Federal  funds  which 
contributed  to  the  important  national 
goal  of  improving  education. 

However,  there  are  now  far  too  many 
abuses.  Federally  connected  students  are 
now  so  loosely  defined  that  many  who 
have  little  relationship  to  a  temporary- 
burden  upon  schools  are  included.  The 
allocations  for  these  unintended  and 
undeserving  districts  deprive  school  dis- 
tricts which  were  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  framers  of  this  program. 

The  school  districts  located  near  mili- 
tary' bases  are  prejudiced  by  allocations 
to  school  districts  where  there  is  no  real 
"impact"  intended  by  this  legislation. 

The  authorizing  legislation  must  be 
modified  to  provide  more  equity  among 
the  deserving  school  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  veiy  critical  condition 
of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  ciisis  in  our 
country,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  man- 
agers of  this  urgent  supplemental  bill 
today. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  fairness  to 
.school  districts,  including  th.eir  tax- 
payers, teachers  and  students,  as  well  as 
^n  fairness  to  the  militaiT  personnel  and 
their  student  children  that  th\s  reduc- 
tion may  hurt  those  who  need  the  help 
most. 

The  Federal  impact  aid  pro-;ram  for 
schools  is  an  ongoing  pror^ram.  not  a 
new  program.  It  is  one  thing  to  cut  on- 
going programs  upon  which  sciiools  have 
ome  to  rely  and  quite  another  thing  to 
not  initiate  new  programs. 

Also  most  military  bases  arc  now  being 
expanded.  The  pressures  on  sch.ools  near 
military  bases  are  accelerating,  not  de- 
crca.sing,  at  this  time.  More  I'ninilies  are 
accompanying  their  servicemen.  These 
children  are  entitled  tj  the  bd  educa- 
tion possible.  They  need  e'.en  more  help 
because  inil:t-''ry  cliildrtn  wh^  are  re- 
quired to  move  from  one  school  lo  an- 
other h.ave  special  needs  for  sjnerior 
schools. 

Eduction  oi  childien  is  cne  of  the 
most  important  rRCtcvs  rclatin*:  to  the 
morale  and  rcter.tion  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  .--.ervice  of  their  country. 
. This  bvuden  of  education  for  children  of 
military  personnel  '"ho  temporarily  ac- 
compaiiy  their  fathers  in  the  service  of 
their  country  cannot  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  local  school  districts.  This  "im- 
pacted school  a'd  program"  is  a  worthy 
Federal  program. 

The  propo.sal  to  limit  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  subsidy  to  schools  located  on  base 
or  serving  federally  connected  students 
who  live  on  base  is  too  restrictive.  This 
proposal  may  hurt  the  districts  which 
need  help  the  most.  This  proposal  may 
hurt  the  districts  who  also  suffer  most 
from  tne  impact.  This  proposal  may  hurt 
the  districts  v.-here  the  build-up  of  the 
Federal  impact  is  greatest. 

Where  the  student  must  live  off  base 
the  fault  may  be  with  the  military  and 
the  Congress  for  not  supplying  adequate 


on  base  housing.  We  should  help  the 
students  and  the  school  districts  where 
the  military  families  must  of  necessity 
live  off  base. 

I  have  advocated  a  continuance  of  the 
federally  impacted  school  aid  program. 

I  still  do.  „       , 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congrc-s  today  is  belatedly  meeting  its 
obligations  to  our  jobless  ex-seiTicemen 
and  Federal  workers. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  S28  million 
item  for  unemployment  compensation  in 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriation,s 
bill  which  was  held  up  for  a  critical 
period   by   a    House-Senate   conference 

committee. 

While  the  committee  deliberated,  some 
70  000  veterans.  12.000  of  them  in  Cah- 
fornia  were  denied  the  unemployment 
compensati'jn  to  which  they  are  le-ally 
entitled.  .     , 

My  fl°ld  office  in  San  Diego  received 
more  than  50  calLs  from  veterans  whose 
compen-sation  was  abruptly  cut  off  on 
March  15  becau.=e  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  t?.ke  more  timely  action. 

Many  of  these  men  v>ere  desperate: 
they  lacked  the  funds  to  pay  the  rent 
and  properly  feed  their  fi  milics.  And 
many.  I  mi-.;ht  add.  arc  recent  returnees 
froni  Vi'tnam.  who  most  certainly  de- 
serve better  tieatment  from  a  Nation 
thev  have  served  so  honorably. 

With  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
problem  viil  be  resolved— for  the  time 
being.  The  veterans  yvill  get  their  checks. 
with  payments  retroactive  to  March  15. 
But  v.-hat  guarantee  do  we  have  that  the 
same  dilemma  will  not  confront  us  at 
some  future  date,  as  the  number  of  Viet- 
nam returnees  continues  to  increase? 

I  believe  the  long-range  answer  may 
be  found  in  legislation  such  as  was 
offered  last  week  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  L;entleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Ed  noYr.A,L.  Congressman  Royb.'.l's 
bill.  H.R.  16184.  would  give  the  Labor 
Department  permanent  authority  to  use 
all  available  funds  to  pay  jobless  claims 
whenever  a  .shortage  developed. 

At  present,  the  Department  can  allo- 
cate benefits  only  from  funds  specifically 
appropriated  by  Con.-iress  for  this 
purpose. 

We  obviously  need  some  sort  of  statu- 
tory mechanism  for  assuring  that  the 
cruel  and  sudden  interruption  of  these 
benefits  will  never  recur. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral yveeks  now  I  ha\e  been  importuning 
the  cnain.-ian  of  the  House  committee, 
my  d'Stinr-  a-shed  colleague  from  Texas, 
and  his  fellow  members  on  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  have  been  pleading,  urgmg.  and 
begging  these  gentlemen  to  allow  us  in 
Congress  to  keep  tne  pieages  made  to  our 
school  administiators  last  year  and  upon 
yvhich  pled.^es  they  have  relied  to  budget 
for  their  schools. 

Again  I  plead  for  a  full  restoration  of 
entitlements  to  our  schoolchildren. 

Our  honor  and  pledged  word  demands 
we  keep  faith. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  to  learn  that  the  conference 
committee  did  not  include  the  $91  mil- 
lion required  to  fund  fully  the  Public  Law 
874  entitlement  for  impacted  area  school 


aid  This  result  will  cause  severe  prob- 
lems for  school  districts  which  have  re- 
lied upon  our  commitment  to  provide  the 
funds  neces.'-ary  to  continue  the  level  of 
educational  support  now  received. 

Under  the  original  fiscal  year  1968  ap- 
propriation for  impacted  area  districts, 
the  .schools  would  have  received  80  per- 
cent of  full  entitlement.  V/ith  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  f)0-218.  the  .so-called  econ- 
omy- resolution,  another  $20  million  yvas 
slashed  from  this  vital  program  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  wish  lo  point  out  that  this 
action  was  not  mandated:  the  resolution 
for  economy  that  we  approved  only  re- 
quired a  reduction  in  the  Department's 
overall  budt-et,  it  did  not  specify  which 
programs  had  to  be  cut.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  elected  not  to  make 
reductions  in  spending  for  less  urgent 
;n-ograms.  as  yvc  had  em  isioned  but  chose 
in.stead  to  .significantly  reduce  the  com- 
mitment for  the  vital  impacted  aid  plan. 
I  have  maintained  a  continuing  dia- 
log with  I  he  superintendent  of  .schools 
for  Rome,  N,Y..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, because  I  know  how  important  this 
matter  is  to  him  and  the  community  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Grifliss  Air  Force 
Base    a  sizable  and  important  military 
installation   is  located  in  Rome.  Several 
thousand    :tudents    from    the    "Grif&ss 
family"  are  enrolled  in  Rome's  schools 
and  quite  naturally,   the   imi^acted  aid 
recei^•ed  from  the  Federal  Government 
is   an   essential   portion   of   the   overall 
budget.  .       . 

The  sh::me  of  tlie  matter,  as  I  view  it. 
i-  th°  lateness  of  our  action  on  this 
aijpropriation.  I  am  not  for  a  minute 
suggesting  that  the  present  Public  Law 
ii74  moaram  is  .-acred  and  should  be 
left  unchanged  for  all  time.  It  deserves 
seriors  study.  However,  we  .-hould  not 
make  a  drastic  chance  in  the  procrnm 
now.  in  the  midst  of  a  school  year,  since 
local  officials  e.re  operating  on  budgets 
which  had  to  be  approved  several  months 
a^o  i-ased  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  continue  with 
the    program   at   least    at    its   existing 

level. 

I  cannot  ovcrcinpha.size  my  stronc 
fccMng  that  the  Federal  Government 
'-ust  give  local  school  off.cials  leadtime 
to  plan  their  prog.cr.-s.  Wc  sliould  not 
•rat  them  in  the  position  they  now  find 
themselves  in:  that  is,  not  knowing  how 
much  assistance  they  will  be  receiving 
iirsm  Washinstoi-i  until  raidwa:,-  in  tht 
school  vear.  We  should  be  indicating  to 
ihem  nov.-  what  they  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive two  or  three  years  hence  so  that 
the"  can  plan  accordingly. 

Unless  a  restoration  of  these  funds  is 
made  in  the  near  future,  important  edu- 
ca'ion  programs  will  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated or  greatly  reduced.  This  cannot  be 
accepted  without  a  fight. 

There  are  fev.-.  if  any.  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  the  domestic  scene  that  should 
receive  a  hicher  priority  than  those  for 
education.  Congress  has  long  recognized 
this,  knowing  full  well  that  money  spent 
for  education  today  will  doubtless  pay 
major  dividends  for  us  all  tomorrow.  In 
short,  education  is  one  of  our  best  in- 
vestments for  the  country's  future. 
Now    in  a  moment  of  shortsighted- 


ness we  are  wavering  in  our  commit- 
ment. This  must  not  be  permitted  to 
happen  and  I  shall  press  to  shore  up  our 
investment  by  urging  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  the  neces- 
.sarv  action  to  fund  fully  this  year's  im- 
p.acted  area  school  aid  proeram.  I  urce 
my  colleauurs  to  ioin  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr  HAV/KINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  to  find  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee nas  reiected  our  reasonable  re- 
quest.s  for  lands  lor  the  Head-stait  pre- 
>..chool  program  and  money  lor  summer 
job.^  lor  uur  youth  in  the  sui.plcmentnl 
apin-opriations  bill. 

The.se  lieep  cuts  in  vital  domestic  pro- 
1  ram.^  es.sential  in  providing  th;^  ^leces- 
sities  of  decent  living  and  oppv^rt unities 
lor  the  disadvantaged  arc  incredible  in 
a  humane  .society. 

There  is  no  excu.se  lor  .such  cuts  in  an 
economy  .such  as  ours  which  has  experi- 
enced 7  years  <A  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity—a booming  economy  :n  which  most 
Americans  air  bett'r  ^.ff  than  ( ver.  after 
taxes  urci^aid. 

These  cuts  .sunport  the  claims  of  sucn 
militants  as  Rap  Brown  and  others  who 
liaye  .said  the  people  cannot  expect  the 
Cunrress  to  be  iesi>onsive  to  human 
needs.  These  cuts  will  materially  make 
more  neccssarv  the  drmon.stiations  of 
Rev  Martin  Luther  King.  And  these  cuts 
will  weaken  tlie  constructive  efforts  of 
respon.sible  Negro  leaders  who  advocate 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  u.se  ot  the  demo- 
cratic proces.ses  for  the  achieyement  of 
.sound  social  change. 

If  trouble  comes  this  year,  and  we  pray 
it  docs  not.  do  not  blame  it  on  rabble- 
rousers  and  tlesperados  hut  en  the  "is- 
sues" which  thp.'je  irrcspjnsible  cu^s  in 
'-iial  procrr.ms  produce.  If  the  Congress 
shirks  its  responsibilities  then  the  Con- 
gress must  lace  up  to  us  blame  for  riots, 
disorders,  and  raci.sm. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  support  lull  entitlement  for  the 
impacted  area  program  and  announce 
iiow  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  shall  vote  for  a  10- 
p'-'-cont  nerease  i-  the  Federal  income 
tax  We  must  be  fi.scally  responsible 
rnouch  to  pav  for  this  additional 
.s70.0C0.000  to  fulfill  what  I  consider  to 
!-c  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr     HARSHA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
dec'-.lv  concerned  about  the   conferees 
-,ct4n    hi    dealing    with    federally    im- 
pacted area  ajprepric-lions.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  conferees  on  the  Hou.se  side 
have  refused  to  accept  the  S90  million, 
•lus.  that  the  Senate  approved  ior  fed- 
iaily    a.ssisted    schools,    and    that    the 
House  will  offer,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
a  motion  to  amend  the  bill  and  provide 
i20  8   million   and   further   restrict   the 
use  of  this  fund  to  section  3(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Now  this  means  that  unless 
the  children  live  on  the  particular  Fed- 
eral installation  involved,  which  gives 
The  school  district  the  entitlement  to 
participate  in  this  fund,  that  the  school 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  not  the  86 
percent  of  entitlement  the  administra- 
tion indicated  they  would  receive  at  the 
fti-st  of  the  year  but  only  81  percent  of 
the  entitlement. 

While  I  am  certainly  happy  to  see  that 
the  entitlements  under  section  3<  a  J  will 
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be  more  fully  met.  I  regret  the  conferees 
did  not  see  fit  to  appropriate  the  full 
entitlement  for  all  sections  of  Public  Law 
874.  The  great  difficulty  with  this  is  that 
the  school  administrators  must  plan 
their  budget  in  advance  and  they  must 
anticipate  entitlement  and  participation 
in  this  Federal  program.  Having  to  plan 
their  budgets  in  advance  they  must  have 
some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  where  the 
funds  will  come  from.  To  cut  them  off 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  not  provide  the  anticipated  en- 
titlement is  to  wreak  havoc  with  the 
school  budget  and  the  school  adminis- 
trator's program.  This  continual  play- 
ing of  the  "cat  and  mouse"  game  is  total- 
ly unwarranted  and  unfair  to  school  dis- 
tricts depending  upon  these  funds. 

Now  I  understand  there  is  some  criti- 
cism of  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  en- 
titlement. Irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
that  criticism  is  justified,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  in  the  formula  or  the  meth- 
ods used  to  derive  at  entitlement,  that 
should  be  done  by  proper  legislation  with 
adequate-notice  to  the  schools  that  there 
will  be  a  'different  method  of  selecting 
those  entitled  so  that  the  schools  may 
not  be  left  out  on  a  limb  as  to  what 
funds  they  may  expect.  Certainly  in  this 
day  and  age  when  the  great  need  and 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  adequate 
school  facilities  and  adequate  school  pro- 
grams to  cut  back  the  most  successful 
school  aid  program  that  we  have  ever 
had.  the  only  school  aid  program  where 
there  is  little  or  no  Federal  intervention 
and  where  the  funds  may  be  used  for 
general  purposes  and  operating  purposes, 
seems  to  be  ill  advised.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  so- 
called  poverty   programs  and  they   are 
not  nearly  as  effective  as  our  local  .school 
systems     in    eradicating    poverty    and 
eliminating  illiteracy.  As  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  procedure,  if  this  mo- 
tion is  voted  down  then  a  second  motion 
will  be  offered  which  will  restore  the  full 
$90  miUion.  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  also  eliminate  the  restriction  that 
these  funds  shall  be  permitted  only  un- 
der section  3ia>.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
vote  against  the  committee  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  committee  motion  and  then 
to  vote  for  the  second  motion  which  will 
give   full   entitlement  to   all   phases   of 
Public  Law  874.  Thus  we  will  keep  faith 
with  our  schools  and  our  school  admin- 
istrators who  have  been  anticipating  and 
basing  their  budgets  in  many  cases  upon 
these  funds  and  I  think  my  record  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  support  of  Public  Law  874 
over  the  years.  I  cextainly  do  not  feel 
that  a  vote  against  the  committee  mo- 
tion or  rather  to  vote  it  down  is  to  be 
construed  under  any  sense  of  the  word 
as  a  vote  against  Public  Law  874  because 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  it  that  way  and 
I  very  strongly  support  Public  Law  874 
but  I'think  it  is  regrettable  and  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  because 
It  is  urgently  needed.  There  are  certainly 
many,  many  other  areas  in  which  we 
can  economize  and  cut  back  our  spend- 
ing, in  areas  that  are  much  more  appro- 
priate than  in  the  area  of  education. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 


views  expressed  a  little  earlier  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier]  . 

As  he  said,  impact  legislation  must  be 
corrected  so  that  wealthy  systems  which 
have  received  a  very  low  percentage  of 
increase  in  federally  connected  students 
will  not  receive  money  from  this  pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  smaller  systems 
with  a  lower  tax  base  behind  each  stu- 
dent and  with  a  high  percentage  of  fed- 
erally connected  studertts,  and  a  per- 
centage which  is  growing  at  a  significant 

rate. 

The  -bad  example"'  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation — in  per  capita  in- 
come—has been  cited  as  a  reason  for 
including  in  the  legislation  today  only 
those  schools  covered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  3-A.  I  agree  that  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  is  a  pretty  bad  example  of 
a  school  district  which  can  qualify  under 
Public  Law  874  becau.se  so  many  of  its 
residents  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  For  that  reason,  of  course,  it 
has  a  high  percentage  of  federally  con- 
nected students. 

But,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  school  dis- 
trict in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  which 
is   next   door   to   Wright-Patterson   Air 
Force  Base.  The  Mad  River  Township 
School  District  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  is  an  area  where  a  liigh  percentage 
of  tlie  .students  are  federally  connected. 
It  is  a  district  with  a  low  property  evalua- 
tion behind  each  student.  A  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  federally  con- 
nected .students  which  Mad  River  Town- 
.sh'.p  counts  for  impact  funds  are  3-A 
students  who  live  in  Page  Manor,  a  Fed- 
eral public  housing  project.  The  bulk  of 
the  federally  connected  students  in  Mad 
River  Township  are  the  children  of  Air 
Force  personnel  or  civilians  employed  at 
the  base  who  are  living  off  base  in  pri- 
vately  owned   housiog.   Many   of   their 
parents  are  transienrand  can  look  for- 
ward   to    only    a    brief    assignment    at 
Wright-Patterson.  As  a  result,  their  in- 
vestment in  housing  is  modest  by  com- 
parison to  those  who  can  look  forward 
to  residing  in  a  location  permanently. 
Many  of  these  people  live  in  trailer  homes 
or  apartments  or  modest  dwellings  of  a 
similar  nature  which  do  not  contribute 
heavily  to  the  tax  duplicate  as  would  the 
homes  of  less  transient  people.  There  is 
little  major  industry  in  this  area  around 
the   base   and   limited   commercial   de- 
velopment because  of  zoning  restrictions 
associated  with  the  existence  of  the  base. 
Mad  River  Township  School  District  In 
Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  for  calendar 
1968.  will  have  a  budget  of  $3,833,610  of 
which    approximately    $695.000— or    18 
percent— would  be  Its  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874.  To  receive  only  80  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  amount  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  income  of  $139,000.  In 
order  to  replace  this  loss  this  year,  the 
district  will  be  required  to  put  on  the  bal- 
lot a  3.3  mills  operating  levy  in  addition 
to  whatever  other  levy  it  may  be  plan- 
ning at  present  for  the  ballot  this  fall. 

The  other  choice  for  the  school  dis- 
trict, of  course,  is  to  Increase  its  class 
sizes  in  order  to  reduce  staff.  It  may  also 
be  forced  to  curtail  specialized  programs. 
One  of  these  programs  is  a  unique  one  in 


the  neighborhood  of  Air  Force  installa- 
tions, a  program  for  neurologically  hand- 
icapped children.  Through  the  CHAP 
program — children  having  a  potential- 
Mad  River  School  District  has  be- 
come well  known  throughout  the  Air 
Force  for  accommodating  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel who  have  children  appropriate  to 
CHAP'S  training. 

One  of  the  problems  presented  by  a  re- 
duction in  Impact  funds  for  schools 
around  military  installations  is  pointed 
up  by  this  example.  To  go  to  the  constit- 
uents of  the  school  district  and  ask  them 
to  vote  a  3.3  mills  operating  levy  to  sup- 
port a  .specialized  progiam  of  particular 
benefit  to  Air  Force  personnel  may  be 
politically  unrealistic.  If  the  specialized 
program  is  abandoned.  Air  Force  person- 
nel may  stand  to  suffer  more  greatly  than 
the  school  district  generally.  Is  it  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  require  this  sacrifice 
bv  Air  Force  personnel  any  more  than  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  ask  the  constituency 
around  the  Air  Force  base  to  carry  an 
extra  load  in  local  taxes  because  of  the 
desirability  of  the  program? 

Fortunately,  Mad  River  Township 
School  District  in  Montgomery  County. 
Ohio,  with  a  relatively  low  tax  base 
behind  each  pupil  and  18  percent  of  its 
funds  coming  through  Public  Law  874. 
does  have  some  3-A  type  federally  con- 
nected students.  To  the  extent  that  it 
does,  it  will  benefit  from  the  $20  million 
which  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
clude in  this  conference  report.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  its  federally 
connected  pupils  do  not  qualify  under 
3-A,  it  will  receive  only  80  percent  of 
the  entitlement  which  Congress  promised 
it  under  the  Public  Law  874  program. 

Two  of  the  school  districts  nearby  pro- 
vide similar  but  different  examples.  In 
one  of  them,  Fairborn  School  District, 
the  failure  to  appropriate  the  full  en- 
titlement under  Public  Law  874  could 
cost  the  district  $100,000,  which  amoimts 
to  7  m.ills  on  its  tax  duplicate.  Fortu- 
nately, most  of  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  is  within  the  Fairborn  School 
District  and  all  of  the  students  living  on 
the  base  are  3-A  students  so  some  por- 
tion of  the  $100,000  will  be  recovered 
because  of  the  action  of  the  conferees  in 
supplying  $20  million  instead  of  the  $91 
million. 

In  Beavercreek  School  District,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  completely  different  ex- 
ample because  none  of  the  federally  con- 
nected students  in  the  Beavercreek  Dis- 
trict live  on  Federal  property.  But  25 
percent  of  all  of  the  Beavercreek  stu- 
dents are  federally  connected  and  so 
Beavercreek  must  get  by  with  only  80 
percent  of  its  full  entitlement. 

These  three  school  districts.  Mad  River, 
Fairborn,  and  Beavercreek,  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  increase  in  personnel  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
all  areas  of  relatively  low  tax  base  be- 
hind each  pupil.  The  fact  that  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  generally  em- 
ploys young  people  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  per  home  is 
unusually  high.  And  all  of  this  means 
that  the  tax  rate  in  these  three  school 
districts  must  be  especially  high  in  order 
to  keep  the  schools  near  the  base  com- 
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parable  to  schools  in    more  settled"  areas 

nearby. 

None  of  us  wishes  to  penalize  the  chil- 
dren of  Air  Force  personnel  or  civil 
service  workers  because  of  the  service 
or  employment  of  their  parents,  but  we 
may  be  doing  just  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  its  way  by  phasing  out  the  impact 
formula  program  in  preference  to  the 
more  politically  oriented  grant-in-aid 
program.  And  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
administration's  objective. 

Because  Fairborn  and  Mad  River 
Township  will  Ijenefit  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees,  I  must  supi>ort 
the  conference  report.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  too  risky  with  regard  to  the  S20 
million  which  the  conferees  included  for 
3-A-type  students  of  Public  Law  874. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  a  motion  to  defeat  the  previous 
question  on  amendment  6  would  auto- 
matically ehminate  the  $20,810,000  which 
the  conferees  have  included  for  3-A 
pupils.  It  would  then  become  necessary 
for  this  House  to  approve  $91  million — or 
some  such  figure— in  order  to  get  any 
additional  money  at  all.  If  no  money 
were  restored,  the  $20,810,000  would  not 
be  available.  I  must  say  frankly  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  would  rather  have  half 
a  loaf— $20,810,000,  for  3-A  pupils— than 
n.Dthine.  Should  the  $20,810,000  for  3-A 
pupils  be  removed  from  the  conference 
report  bv  defeat  of  the  previous  question. 
I  .•^hall.  of  course,  vote  to  restore  .such 
funds  as  can  be  restored. 

I  must  also  advise  the  House  that  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the      Appropriations      Committee      and 
others  in  this  Chamber  who  have  pointed 
out    the    desperate    fiscal    situation    in 
which  our  Nation  finds  it.self  because  we 
have  overpromised  and  overspent  on  less 
worthv  programs  than  Public  Law  874. 
Because  of  this,  I  feel  it  is  extremely  vital 
that  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
.school  districts  which  are  truly  impacted 
as  a  result  of  Federal  action  must  take  a 
hand  in  rewriting  and  improving  Public 
Law  874  to  eliminate  districts  where  Fed- 
eral  funds  are   not  justified  by   severe 
need  as  a  result  of  Federal  impact.  We 
mu.st  do  this  so  that  we  can  fully  fund 
those  districts  where  the  Federal  impact 
is  clear  and  severe.  To  fully  fund  districts 
with  3-A  students  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  such  students  recognizes  this  pri- 
ority of  leaitimacy  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral impact  school  districts.  It  is  a  first 
step  in  curina  the  problem  of  good  legis- 
lation gone  sour. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  providing 
the  $20  million  in  the  pending  bill  re- 
storing the  S416  million  budget  amount 
for  Public  Law  874  during  the  current 
fi.scal  year  1968.  Unfortuiiately,  as  facts 
have  unfolded  during  the  year,  however, 
this  amount,  while  programed  at  86 
percent  of  entitlement,  is  inadequate.  I 
want  to  fully  support  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Dovvl 
in  urging  the  defeat  of  this  conference 
amendment  No.  6,  and  I  hope,  thereafter, 
that  this  House  would  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  Public  Law 
874   funding   which    would   restore   $91 


million  and  100  percent  funding  of  the 
program.  ,  ,     , 

Unfortunately,  since  the  original 
budget  of  $416  million  was  submitted, 
the  House  in  Public  Law  89-750  voted  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  impact  aid 
program  to  certain  big  cities  and  junior 
college  districts  to  an  authorization  re- 
quirement of  about  S461  million.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  my  information  that  cal- 
culations were  made  last  year  en  the 
assumption  that  one-half  national  per 
pupil  costs  might  escalate  from  $238  to 
S245  and  the  Office  of  Education  is  now 
estimating  tho.se  costs  at  S256  per  pupil. 
To  fully  fund  the  current  authorization 
would    require,    therefore    S485    to    S500 

million.  ..  „  u, 

The  efTect  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-218  at  the  clo.se  of  the  last  cal- 
endar vear,  to  impo.se  a  .spending  limita- 
tion of  SI 36  million  has  resulted  in  re- 
duction of  the  Hou.se-passed  appropria- 
tion bill  for  this  program  of  $416  million, 
the  budget  amount,  to  S395  million. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment,  which  wfuld  have 
restorea  S91  million  to  this  program  lor 
a  substantial  100-percent  fundinu.  The 
House  conlcrence  committee  supported 
the  restoration  of  but  $20  million  and 
men  limited  the  lestoration  to  category 
A  federal] v  housed  children.  We  are  now 
in  the  position  ihat  if  the  conference 
position  is  maintained  by  this  House, 
categorv  A  children  would  be  funded  at 
98  percent  and  category  B  children  would 
be  funded  somewliere  between  79  and 
SI '  >  percent. 

It'  is  estimated  that  the  program  lor 
fiscal  vear  1969  will  cost  S550  million 
and  if'aaain  we  merely  appropriate  the 
budget  amount  of  S395  million  the  net 
lesuU  is  a  72-peicent  recovery  of  enlUle- 
ment  by  districts.  I  would  hope  that  this 
Hou.se  will  now  go  on  record  in  .support 
of  education  in  defen.se  impact  areas. 
It  will  do  us  very  little  good  to  save  the 
dollar  and  our  economy  at  the  exr-en.se 
of  our  children's  education. 

We  are  now  10  months  into  the  school 
year  and  I  submit  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  withhold  appropriations  from 
school  districts  that  were  led  to  believe 
last  summer  that  lliey  were  entitled  to  a 
ureater  and  more  equitable  share  of  this 
Nations  wealth. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1950  areas  contiguous  to  military  instal- 
lafons  have  lecciv.-d  impacted  aid  for 
ciiildrcn  of  military  personnel  who  are 
thrown  into  the  publ-.c  school  system 

A  military  inr,tallat;on  is  in  the  naturt 
of  a  Federal  business  implanted  in  the 
communitv.  If  it  were  a  private  business. 
't  would  pav  taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
.schools  and  the  education  of  the  children 
whose  patents  work  for  privatf-  industry. 
In  this  instance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  pay  taxes  for  military  in- 
stallations. As  a  result,  all  communities 
around  a  military  installation  lack  any 
taxable  base  for  securing  moneys  to  pay 
the  ccst  of  educating  cliildren  of  military 
personnel. 

In  almost  every  community,  two-thirds 
of  all  taxes  from  the  gross  taxable  in- 
come uo  for  education.  It  is  only  just 
that  the  Federal  Government  pay  for 
the  children  of  military  personnel  who 


are  so  thrown  onto  the  community. 
Certainlv.  the  community  should  not  be 
wxpectcd  to  inck  up  the  full  bill  for  these 
children  without  .some  income  from  the 
Federal  G-veinment  therefor. 

For  this  reason,  I  do  support  the  Sen- 
ale  version  of  this  measure  The  House 
.should  i(  cede  and  adopt  the  -Senate  ver- 
>ion  of  the  conference  repnrt  for  the 
full  :.-90  million 

Manv  of  these  communities  affected  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  fiscal  ytar.  They 
should  not  now  be  handicar  ped  by  a  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  funds  which  they  in 
•jood  laith  felt  w.re  coming  to  them 
when  the  school  year  started. 

'ihe  Federal  Government  m  this  in- 
stnnce  ouwht  to  be  a  uood  neighbor.  The 
local  communities  in  this  ir.stance  are 
not  demandinu  somethn;iJ  unfairly  but 
onl>-  that  whicli  the  Federal  Government 
nwiht  to  provide.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  this  is  only  lair  and  iiist 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  rise  in 
•)p:x)siiion  to  ;.mendments  No  4.  No.  '1. 
and  No  7  <>f  the  conference  re  pert  on 
HK    15399 

.\mendment  No  4  propo.ses  to  delete 
S75  million  lor  mani)Owei  development 
and  tiainiu"  activities.  These  lunds  are 
vital!'  needed  lor  our  summei'  naming 
prog ram.s— for  the  coming  .-ummer  m 
llie  uhetto  areas  of  our  Nation  Ti.e  lunds 
wou'd  not  only  increase  the  efTectlvcne.ss 
of  our  neighborhood  youth  corp  activi- 
ties, winch  have  been  .so  successful,  'out 
would  extend  their  effoils  to  the  li.^rdest 
of  the  liaid-coie  areas  so  as  to  assist  the 
poorest  of  the  i)oor. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  m  this 
drive  lor  economy.  If  we  aie  to  t.ike  ai3- 
jjieciable  ste)xs  to  iJievent  a  hot  -lunmer 
we  must  provide  the  means  to  take  y.).n::J 
adults  off  of  the  streets,  where  their  idle- 
ne.ss  can  lead  to  trouble  and  piu  their 
energies  into  u.sefu;  channels  We  ma.st 
take  the  necessary  action  to  stiengthen 
our.selves  internaliy  and  this  requires  the 
training  of  the  hard-coie  p.Kirest  of  the 
[joor. 

Amendments  No  6  and  No  7  deal  with 
the  education  of  our  youth,  v.hich  as  I 
have  continuou.sly  said  arc  thi-  Nation's 
most  valuable  and  vital  asset 

Amendment  No  6  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools  in  the  lederahy  im- 
pacted areas  and  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties in  these  areas  We  can  ill  afford  to 
disrupt  the  efforts  and  plannmu  of  our 
^chool  boards  to  iJiopeiiy  i)!Ovide  for  the 
education  of  our  youth  on  the  basis  of  .co- 
called  economy. 

Amendment  No.  7  would  deliver  a  crip- 
pUnK  blow  to  the  Head.start  program  so 
vitallv  needed  for  the  very  young  ;n  our 
impoverished  areas.  Wc  all  know  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  hjr  the  uien- 
eral  we'fare  and  future  of  our  Nation  Let 
us  not  steal  frt)m  our  f.Uure  venerations 
for  the  sake  of  economy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strenu- 
ously protest  three  of  the  amendments 
propo.sed  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
One  of  the.se  amendments.  No.  6.  would 
slash  more  than  S70  million  from  the  S90 
million  in  supplemental  appropriations 
that  the  Senate  has  recommended  for 
as.sistancr      to     ;;chools     in      federally 
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impacted    areas.    This    amendment,    if 
adopted,  would  cripple  the  educational 
programs     of     thousands     of     schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Assuming 
that  the  Senate  has  recommended  for 
commitment  to  them,  schools  educatmg 
the  chUdren  of  Federal  employees  and 
military  personnel  have  already  drafted 
budgets  that  hinge  on  the  availability 
of   funds   under   Public   Law   874.   The 
sweeping  cut  in  these  funds  proposed  by 
amendment  No.  6  threatens  to  cause  ad- 
ministrative chaos  in  these  schools,  mak- 
ing   it   necessary    for   them    to    rework 
budgets  and  educational  programs.  The 
proposed   cut,   even   more   significantly, 
would  weaken  this  Nation's  educational 
system  in  an  era  that  demands  the  best 
system  possible.  The  cut  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  taking  a  $1  oar  away  from  a 
boatsnian  struggling  to  row  $50  worth  of 
cargo  across  a  river.  -Sorry,"  we  would 
have  to  say  to  him.  'but  we  have  to  do 
this  in  the  interests  of  economy."  The 
rationale   behind   amendment   No.   C   is 
just  as  ludicrous,  jeopardizing  an  educa- 
tional system  of  inestimable  value  merely 
to  save   An   amount   of   money   that   is 
trivial  in  comparison. 

Allow    :ne    to    cite    the    example    of 
ChiiMpec.  Mass.,  a  community  in  my  con- 
gressional   district    that    helps    educate 
children  from  nearby  Westover  Air  Force 
Base.  Ch.copee  -.vould  lose  about  $220,000 
in  Federal  funds  under  the  cut  proposed 
by  amendment  No.  6,  a  loss  that  would 
significantly    inhil)it    this    community's 
ability  to  carry  out  the  educational  pro- 
iuams  il  plans.  Other  eommimities  in  this 
region   would   be   .similarly   hurt— com- 
munities    such     as     Springfield.     West 
Springfield.     Ludlow.     Wilbraham,     the 
Hampden-Wilbraham    School    District, 
Granby,  South  Hadley,  and  Belchcrtown. 
Tliese  communities  and  thousands  of 
other  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion  are  clearly   entitled   to   the   fluids 
authorized  by  Public  Law  874.  The  con- 
ference rcpoi--  we  are  considering  today, 
however,  appetxrs  to  ipnore  this  strikingly 
obvious  tact.  In  enacting  Public  Law  874 
the  Congress  reco;-'nized  its  responsibility 
to  assist   ;;ciiji):.s  ill  federally  impacted 
areas.  It  recognized  that  militaiy  per- 
sonnel, for  example,  contribute  little  to 
the  tax  base  of  a  community  because  they 
are  in  most  cases  transients  livine  in 
apartments  or  in  militaiT  installations. 
This  coimtry's  militaiT  operations,  ex- 
panding month  by  month,  are  now  plac- 
ing more  and  more  children  of  armed 
services  personnel  in  jmblic  schools.  Yet 
these  schools  receive  no  comparable  in- 
crease in  local  revenue.  We  must  honor 
our  commitment  to  provide  the  financial 
assistance  these  schools  need. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  concur  with 
amendment  No.  6,  then  to  vote  for  a 
motion  to  authorize  the  full  $91  million 
appropriation  recommended  oy  the 
Senate. 

Two  other  amendments  I  protest,  Nos. 
4  and  7,  would  delete  Senate  proposals 
to  appropriate  $25  million  for  the  Head- 
start  program  administered  by  the  OEO 
and  $75  million  for  the  summer  job  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  same  office. 
These  amendments,  I  feel,  are  further 
examples  of  the  most  arrant  brand  of 


false  economy.  Designed  to  help  the 
underprivileged  rise  up  out  of  poverty, 
Headstart  and  the  summer  job  program 
are  attacking  the  root  causes  of  this 
Nation's  urban  ills.  They  are  helping  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  breed 
unemployment,  crime,  racial  strife  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  what  is  con- 
ventionally tenned  the  "urban  crisis." 
It  is  wholly  preposterous  to  make  major 
cuts  in  the  budgets  supporting  these  two 
programs  and  to  call  these  cuts  "econ- 
omy measures."  How  much,  I  ask,  would 
this  country  save  if  Headstart  and  the 
summer  job  program  prevented  only  one 
city  riot?  How  much  would  it  save  if,  say, 
10,000  slum  children  grew  up  to  be  pro- 
ductive citizens?  The  benefits  of  the  two 
programs  that  amendments  Nos.  4  and  7 
propose  to  financially  emasculate  far 
outweigh  the  dubious  benefits  of  false 
economy. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  support  amend- 
ment No.  5  of  this  conference  report,  the 
omendment  calling  for  a  iii28.8  million 
aupropriation  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  Federal  employees  and 
former  servicemen. 

Manv  Federal  employees  and  former 
.servicemen  have  not  received  their  un- 
emplovment    compensation    checks    for 
-ome  lime  because  of  a  .^teep  decline  in 
the    funds    .supportinii     this    program. 
Former    employees    of    the    Springfield 
Armorv   in   Sprinafi.-ld,   Mass.,   for   ex- 
ample.' have  received  no  unemployment 
coiraHn.sation   for  several   weeks.   I   am 
delighted  that  the  ronlcrence  report  pro- 
i)0.-es  the  full  ^28. 8  million  appropriation 
that  the  Senate  has  recommended  for  the 
unemplovment    coiupeii?ation   program. 
Mr.  ll'i'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Eeoiionuc  Oi-'poi-iunity  fiscal  year   1968 
appropriation  was  ?207  million  below  the 
aiu'vjrii.'iion.  This  cut  lias  had  a  disas- 
trous eilcct  upon  programs  which  had 
.^■nt-'cndered  hope  in  the  riepvived  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  our  Nation.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  13180  lo  provide  a  .sup- 
.>!enuiitiJ  appropriation  of  S207  million, 
which  would  increase  the  ;n->pi-opriation 
ro  Sl.9c;0  billion,  the  full  authorization. 
\itliou!4h  my  speciiic  proposal  is  not  be- 
fo'-e  us  today,  we  do  have  tac  oppor- 
t mitv  to  increase  tlie  appropriation  by 
slOO    niillion.    for    v.hich    the    Senate 
amendnients    provide— 575    million    for 
manpower  development  and  trainin?.  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 


:.25  million  for  the  Office  of  Economic 


Opourtuiiity  Headstart  program 

It  :;  distreisiui;  that  the  conference 
reuort  in  amendment  No.  4  deletes  the 
375  million  and  in  amendment  No.  7 
deletes  the  S25  million.  If  the  conference 
report  is  not  a.tneed  to,  then  the  Senate 
amendments  will  be  befoie  us.  There- 
lore,  I  oppose  the  conference  report  and 
support  th?  Senate  amendments. 

It  is  heartless  to  shortchange  chil- 
dren who  have  benefited  from  Head- 
.start.  In  Mississippi  some  3,000  needy 
children  now  enrolled  in  Headstart  cen- 
ters will  have  to  be  dismissed  because  of 
the  reduction  in  funds. 

The  $25  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Headstart  could  be  used  to 
restore  the  cuts  and  bring  Headstart 
and  Followthrough  programs  back  up  to 
the  fiscal  year  1967  level.  Is  this  un- 


warranted? I  hardly  think  so,  especially 
in  view  of  the  almost  universal  acclaim 
which  has  greeted  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  antipoverty  program 
has  been  a  casualty  of  the  Vietnam  war 
which  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  gut  essential  domestic  programs.  If 
this  Congress  is  to  face  the  urban  crisis, 
then  it  must  embark  on  a  broad  program 
of  social  reconstruction.  Instead,  by 
denying  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  for  preschool  education  for  chil- 
dren and  the  training  of  youths,  it  only 
contributes    to    the    deepening    of    the 

crisis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  decided  to  delete  the  Senate 
proposal  to  appropriate  $75  million  for 
manpower  development  and  training 
.services.  The  summer  program  is  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  activities  of  the 
Government.  The  benefits  far  outweigh 
the  costs  since  this  program  can  go  a 
long  way  to  insure  the  summer  involve- 
ment of  our  young  people  and  provide 
them  with  a  training  opportimity  which 
may  be  invaluable  throughout  their 
lives. 

I  also  regret  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  determined  to  delete 
the  Senate  proposal  to  appropriate  $25 
million  for  the  Headstart  program  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  need  for  the  Headstart  program  is 
iirrnly  established  as  an  e.=^sential  part 
uf  every  community  program. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  real  need 
for  further  testimony  concerning  the 
need  for  these  two  programs.  The  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  at  this  time 
would  permit  proper  planning  to  begin 
so  that  the  end  result  might  be  more 
meaninEful  and  provide  a  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  appropriated  funds. 

While  I  am  assured  that  the  Appro- 
uriations  Committee  will  look  with  com- 
passion on  these  needs.  I  i egret  that 
action  will  be  delayed  imtil  a  later  date. 

C,J;NES.M,    I  E.WE    TO    EXTl-ND    REMARKS 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  r/;c?!:-er.  v,i;l  the 
L;entlcman  vield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  lo  the  pcntlcman 
i'roni  Missouri. 

-^•Ir.  RANDALL.  Mr.  -gp?aker.  I  simply 
■vuut  to  uoscciate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  -entleman  from  California 
a'&out  this  cia.ss  of  ftudencs  v,-ho  may  not 
live  on  base. 

The  point  was  made  that  if  we  are  not 
t^oma  ahead  with  this,  and  the  author- 
izing^ committee  should  take  some  steps 
to  let  these  school  administrators  know 
a  vear  or  2  years  in  advance,  let  us  re- 
peal the  whole  thing.  They  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  could  rely  on 
these  funds. 

But  may  I  ask  one  question.  The  so- 
called  Fulbright  amendment  on  the  oth- 
er side— that  was  86  percent: — and  you 
have  raised  it  to  98  percent:  is  that  right? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Last  year  the  Congress 
provided,  as  a  result  of  agreeing  with 
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the  budget  request,  for  86  percent  of  en- 
titlement to  all  schools. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  And  that  is  on  ba.se? 
Mr.  MAHON.  That  was  on  base,  off 
base— for  all  schools — 86  i>ercent — that 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  law. 

Tl:e  action  of  the  conferees  is  to  raise 
lh:s  action  of  last  year  to  98  percent  tor 
people  who   live  on   base. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  And  as  to  category  B — 
those  off  base—  is  that  raised  from  81  to 
86  percent— or  does  it  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  remains  the  same.  Of 
course  the  executive  branch  could  elect 
to  withdraw  funds  from  the  $300  million 
fund  which  was  pruvided  last  year,  to 
raise  these  payments  up  to  the  hij'.her 
level  of  83  percent,  but  that  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman trom  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  1  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairmaii  a  Question.  We  have  heard 
Members  on  both  sides  in  supiiort  of  the 
conference  report  state  that  with  refer- 
ence to  cat€t!ory  A  children,  these  are 
the  fiuldren  living  on  bases  where  tliey 
could  ex'ject  to  receive  98  peicent  of 
their  cntit'ement.  Is  it  not  true  that  with 
reference  to  crtegory  A  children  the  en- 
titlement is  already  only  &0  percent  of 
ihe  average  school  eosts  of  the  child  in 
la  'the  district,  .so  that  what  you  are  say- 
ri'--  -s  ihat  vou  are  ^eneronr^ly  point?  to 
u'ccord  to  ;lie  cau^gory  A  children  really 
onlv  98  pel  cent  of  th.-  50  iicrcent  ft  the 
.school  cost,  so  the  s.-hnnl   districts   al 


hool  districts 
readv  have  to  absorb  50  percent  oi  the 
cost  of  education  of  these  children  who 
li\e  on  base?  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  MAKON.  I  am  merely  sayir.j:  lYt^l 
under  the  law  i)asseQ  by  Concress,  the 
action  of  the  conirrccs  would  rive  93 
l>ercent  ol  ihe  entitlement  under  the  law 
for  section  3' a)  cases. 

Mrs.  IvIINK.  Is  not  the  law  specific  v.-ith 
reference  to  what  that  entitlement  is, 
and  :t  :3  only  50  percent  of  the  av-race 
licr  '^upil  .'Chool  cost  in  that  district? 
Thls'is  a  particular  hardshio  in  rny  State. 
I  have  m.'de  a  thorough  study  of  it.  So 
«he'eas  ■■■ou  v;ould  'oe  cutting  back  on 
the  category  B  children  by  your  l4-pci- 
cent  cut,  where  we  have  depended  upon 
the  st-ms  that  we  w-juld  be  cntiU-d  to 
receive  tinder  category  B  to  educate  cu" 
Latc'crv  A  children,  thin  is  witeic  tl;? 
haidshl':  is.  and  I  .=-ubmit  that  thi,s  House 
should  record  itself  very  strenuously  m 
oppo.=!r;-)n  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  :\IAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  Iron:  Wiscon- 
:-in  [Mr.  Lairo!. 

Mr.  LAL::D.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ,-upp:e- 
mental  conference  report  v.-hich  we  h.ave 
before  us  now  is  indeed  very  urgent.  Tne 
money  is  needed  now  to  pay  veterans 
unempiovm.ent  benefit.s,  medicaid,  the 
various  welfare  'program  payments:  sucn 
as  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  ti 
the  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
There  are  eight  States,  today,  that  are 
not  making  jiayments  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  are  tmemployed.  Next  week 
there  will  be  about  20  States  that  will  not 
be  making  unemployment  compensation 
oayments  to  Vietnam  veterans  and  to 
ex-Federal  employees  who  cannot  find 
employment. 


The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  raised 

the  point  regarding  tlie  Headstart  and 
the  Neighboihood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Tnis  House  of  Representatives,  in  pass- 
ing the  poverty  appropriation,  appropri- 
ated every  penny  requested  by  tne  Office 
of  Econoiuic  Opportunity  for  these  tv^•o 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  President  is  now  re- 
\iewing  the  Riot  Commission  report,  and 
in  his  budget  he  set  aside  $550  million  to 
cover  supplemental  budget  requests  not 
■specifically  set  forth  in  the  budget  but 
which  lie  considered  important  because 
of  later  developments.  When  tliese  are 
.sent  LO  us,  they  will  be  considered  by  the 
Anpropriations  Committee  promptly. 

This  urt,ent  i,upi)lemental  appropria- 
tion bill  should  not  be  Ixigged  down  v.ilii 
a  lot  of  amendments  on  programs  that 
will  delay  the  payments  so  far  as  medic- 
aid is  concerned,  .so  lar  as  aid  to  depend- 
vr.t  cnildren  is  coneerned,  ann  as  lar  as 
unen.pluyinent   compen.sation    j'ayn.ents 
are  conce.ned.  Action  should  be  taken  on 
this  report  iuav.  and  these  .summer  r.ro- 
urams  and  Head.start  v  ill  be  considered 
at  the  time  the  request  of  tr^e  President 
comes  before  me  Conare.ss.  A:;  vl  today, 
that  reque.-t  has  not  been  subnnlt-^d  by 
tiie  President  of  tne  I'liited  States.  But 
evervone    ".l^o    is    acquainted    witii    tne 
ore.sident's  JcMiuary  budget  knows  that 
S550   mi::ion   was  .^et  aside  for  .M-.pple- 
riental    leque.-t^s    he    could    not    l-.iTse':' 
wh.en  tl'.e  buduet  \.as  prepared.  We  will 
eon.sid^r  tho.se  recue.sts  in-  .'■ummer  I'ro- 
urams      i.ca   he   .--ubmits   them    but   it 
snould  not  b?  in  tins  r.raent  supiijemen 


tal  appropriation  bill.  It  should  como 
here  under  a  request  submitted  by  tne 
PreMdent  •-<:  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by 
the  Labor  Department.  The  Senate 
■amendments  are  ba.sed  on  no  justifica- 
tion from  the  executive  branch,  ana 
mere  was  not,  a  sintzle  administration 
witness  that  came  up  and  asked  lor  a 
Mn.;le  dollar  of  these  lunds  added  by  the 
other  body. 

Tlio.se  matters  snould  bo  considered 
with  ui.-tific"tion.s,  v.ith  adnhnistration 
requcas.  .  ud  tneir  testimony  as  to  need. 
Sarpent  Shriver  lias  not  u.-^ked  for  a 
.-ennv  to  be  ?  oded  to  this  bill,  and  neither 
nas  Vie  new  Acung  Admir.istrator  of 
uZO.  Mr.  Haidmg.  'Hiev  n.ave  not  asked 
TV'  Concres:.  o'^'  '"'Ur  commutce. 
"  We  had  plannea  to  eo  into  leann-'s  (  n 
t-.cir  leouest  for  1969  tnis  afcernoon  at 
2  0  clock,  but  have  had  to  postpone  the 
hearing  to  start  tomorrow  mcrn.ing.  We 
are  going  in'.o  all  these  inrateri  during 
The  .several  days  cl  lieannus  with  them. 
V,-e  did  not  turn  down  any  of  these 
funds   wiih   any   jn-ejadicc.   V'C   turned 


them  dov^-n  because  vse 


had 


iustifica- 


lion,  no  tcsdmonr,  not  (vr-n  an  adminis- 
iratlon  request.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
rir^e  for  "s  n  face  up  to  how  the  Con- 
gress acts  and  reacts  as  far  as  these 
matters  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
'oers  of  this  House  at  this  time  that  tne 
imoacted  aid  is  not  in  the  conierence 
•  -^port  .'o.  v.hen  Members  vote  on  the 
con'^ercnce  report,  they  should  bo  aware 
0*  th°  fact  that  the  impacted  aid  is  not 
a  matter  that  is  covered  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  outside  the  conference 
report  in  connection  with  an  amendment 
in  disagreement.  The  only  things  covered 


in  the  conference  report  are  the  manda- 
torv  increases  required  under  law. 

ihis  is  truly  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  "bill.  It  should  be  passed 
this  week.  We  cannot  delay  this  bill  as 
tar  as  welfare  payments  are  concerned, 
and,  as  far  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion IS  concerned  or  we  will  be  putting 
thousands  cf  people  in  a  really  distressed 
posit  on.  I  would  like  tri  stre.ss  the  im- 
portance of  this.  1  can  assure  the  Mem- 
cers  of  the  House  on  both  Mdts  uf  the 
aisle  that  these  requests,  v.hen  made  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  opportunity  and 
the  Departmer.t  of  Labor,  will  be  very 
carefuUv  and  promptly  consideitd. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minnte  to  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
.ler.sev    !  Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOB.ISON.  Mr.  t^peaker,  I  li.stened 
with  intere.rt  to  the  .natement  cl  the  tcn- 
tleman  irum  \Vi.scon.'in.  I  think  it  is 
constructive. 

What  1  am  iiUeifst.-d  in  io  that  'here 
l)e  iund.;  available  this  summer,  and.  on 
i)ie  assurance  "f  Hie  rentltman  there 
will  be  hearings  and  dcliberatinns  and 
cm-' id.  ration.  I  ;.m  much  hoart-ned. 
■■.Mien  I  am  :..sl:eri — as  !  am  daily  by  my 
ji>,tiiet,= — T  am  :'^)inc  to  t.l!  them  to  go 
ahead  and  i.'lan  lor  the  srinmer  no-.-,  and 
1  am  gohiu  to  expriss  hope  that  there 
vill  be  tunds  available. 

?Ti-.  LAIRH.  Mr.  .<-'peakfr.  I  thar.k  ihe 
'  entleman  for  l:is  sup!)ort. 

Mr.  M.^IION.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  !-ertleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
M\r-TtNl. 

Mr.  MACIIEN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  aiVi  ouite  disturbed  v  ith  the  amend- 
n-.ent  No.  G.  As  was  indicated  by  a  num- 
ber .)!  the  speakers,  education  .should 
1  avo  the  hii-'hest  i^riority.  except  for 
Vietnam,  over  almost  anything  else 
we  do 

Here  in  the  .shadow  nt  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  someone  once  .--aid  our  annual 
b:idaet  which  goes  to  r.nerction  ci  our 
.schools,  must  provide  for  tiic  12. 000  net 
increase  we  Irave  from  year  to  :>-^ar  in 
school  children.  We  oucht  to  construct 
in  excess  of  "00  .school  clas.srcoms  a  year. 
■nd  V  e  l^ave  been  doing  that  for  5  years. 
We  feel  to  cut  this  out  m  the  middle  of 
tne  stream,  v.ithoiit  full  debate,  anu  with 
aiuhority  under  the  anpropration  bills 
last  y!?ar  to  be  fully  fe.nded  on  the  im- 
, -acted  aid.  it  wPs  only  as  the  result  of 
Liter  action,  r.nd  it  wgs  not  i.unpointed. 
ihat  there  v.-as  a  reduction  to  RG  percent. 
An;  I  correct?  _ 

Mr.  ?i!AHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1968 
buu':ct  requc-ted  B6  percent  of  mi- 
titlemcnt.  and  the  Coni'rcss  inwided 
33  ■ercent  of  cntit'ement.  Last  year  we 
jiassed  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 
u-hich  pave  the  Executive  di.screlion  in 
makinp  reductions  A  decision  v.as  made 
bv  the  executive  branch  to  apply  some 
of  the  reduction  to  impacted  aid,  and  it 
resulted  in  reducing  it  from  86  percent 
vi  entitlement  to  81  percent. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Did  the  House  not  vote 
specifically  on  the  question  of  impact 
aid  authorization,  and  overv.-helmingly 
reject  the  committee  report,  with  in- 
structions to  have  the  impact  aid  fully 
funded? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  was  an  authoriza- 
tion for  full  funding. 
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Mr.  MACHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  there  was  not  an 
appropriation  for  full  funding. 

If  we  should  fully  fund  all  of  the  au- 
thorization on  the  books  at  this  time. 
It  would  require  billions  of  additional 
dollars  In  many  programs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  valid  to  contend  that  everything 
should  be  funded  to  the  full  authorlza- 

Mr  MACHEN.  In  connection  with  the 
specific  Item,  when  the  authorization 
came  up  the  committee  recommendation 
was  rejected  by  the  House,  under  the 
authorization  bill,  which  to  me  meant 
a  mandate  that  we  wanted  not  only  the 
authorization  but  also  the  appropriation 
for  the  Impact  aid  program.  This  was 
specifically  decided  as  one  issue,  as  I 
recall.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  believe  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. An  authorization  is  one  thm-;  an 
appropriation  is  another  thing.  The 
House  decided  on  86  percent  of  entitle- 
ment, and  this  was  agreed  to  in  the 
appropriation  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i,'entiemaji,yleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  !  Mr.  KairdI  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  on  these  amend- 
ments, partlculariy  No.  4  and  No.  7.  there 
had  been  no  administration  witnesses 
and  no  testimony  at  all  on  the  need  for 
these  manpower  and  Headstart  pro- 
grams I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  would  not  concede  that  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  provndes 
compelling  testimony  as  to  the  desperate 
need  to  radically  enlarge  and  enhance 
the  resources  we  are  putting  into  all  of 
the  aid  programs  for  our  undei^rivileged 
population. 

Mr.    LAIRD.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Evidently  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  not  present  when  I 
discussed  the  Riot  Commission  report 
and  the  request  that  will  be  forthcoming 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
result  of  that  report.  That  had  not  been 
submitted  as  of  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
We  anticipate  those  requests  will  be  made 
and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
but  as  of  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  they 
are  not  before  the  Congress  for  action. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  district  which  contains 
the  growing  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  I  should  like  to  say  that  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  motion,  after  the 
conference  report,  to  concur  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $20,810,000.  in  the 
event  that  motion  is  defeated  I  intend 
then  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  with  Senate 
amendment  No.  6  and  concur  therein. 
That  amendment  calls  for  a  full  100-per- 
cent entitlement,  and  would  involve  S90 
million  rather  than  $20,810,000  coming 
forth  from  the  conference. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  believe  the  colloquy 
this  afternoon  with  regard  to  amend- 
ment 6  clearly  points  out  the  need  for 
an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  stand- 
ards and  formulas  for  the  federally  af- 
fected areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
light  of  the  more  dire  need  for  funds  In 
some  areas  there  are  some  abuses,  when 
we  consider  the  original  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  act. 

Instead  of  clamoring  for  funds  here. 
I  believe  there  should  be  an  honest  reap- 
praisal of  the  situation. 

For  example,  in  my  own  district  we 
have  a  naval  ordnance  plant,  where  the 
emplovees  have  been  there  20  or  25  years. 
They  own  their  own  homes.  They  are  as 
much,  if  not  more,  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent taxpaying  structure  in  the  district 
as  anyone  working  in  another  Industrj'. 
We  have  people  who  have  owned  their 
own  homes  and  who  have  worked  at  the 
Chicago  post  office  for  years  who  are 
counted  in  the  formula.  Admittedly, 
there  is  a  need  in  this  area,  but  I  think 
this  Is  the  time  to  make  some  limita- 
tions and  determinations  so  that  this 
legislation  will  be  directed  to  the  target 
it  was  originally  Intended  for  and  not 
become  a  means  by  which  those  that  do 
not  deserve  the  funds,  if  we  are  following 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
continue  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  response  to  some  questions  about 
the  conference  committee's  action  on 
amendments  Nos.  4  and  7.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  drew  our  attention  to 
the  language  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  having  to  do  with 
amendment  No.  4,  explaining  that  these 
deletions  were  made  without  prejudice. 
Then  he  indicated  that  there  would  be 
very  shortly  hearings  on  funds  for  sum- 
mer programs.  Can  the  chairman  give 
us  any  indication  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  I  can.  The  hear- 
ings are  in  progress  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  regard  to  various 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  so  forth.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  additional 
funds  will  be  requested  for  summer  pro-' 
srams  or  not.  These  requests  have  not 
been  presented  to  the  committee.  We  did 
provide  more  money  this  year  than  we 
did  last  vear  for  OEO  and  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969  will  soon  be  before 
the  House.  So  there  is  no  attempt  here 
to  commit  the  Congress  to  any  additional 
lunds  for  the  OEO  program. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said  something 
about  S.550  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  budget 
document  that  was  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  in  January, 
there  is  a  contingency  fund  which  cov- 
ers later  transmissions  to  the  Congress 
for   supplemental   appropriations.   This 


contingency  fund  would  cover  the  rec- 
ommendations that  the  President  will 
be  making  on  the  basis  of  his  Riot  Com- 
mission's report.  We  have  not  had  the 
transmission,  however,  as  of  today,  but 
this  is  the  type  of  request  the  contin- 
gency fund,  which  I  referred  to  earlier, 
is  to  cover. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  let  me  ask  a  question  at  that 
point.  I.  as  other  speakers,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  others,  believe  the 
funding  of  these  summer  programs  is  an 
urgent  matter.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  and  the 
committee  can  give  us  assurance  that 
consideration  will  be  given  promptly  to 
this  problem  before  we  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  all  requests  made  for  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  We  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  hear  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
requirements.  We  cannot  say  in  advance 
what  the  requests  will  be.  because  they 
are  not  before  us.  and  we  cannot  say 
what  the  Congress  may  wish  to  do  about 
these  matters,  but  certainly  I  think 
everyone  has  an  open  mind  with  respect 
to  what  should  be  done  about  various 
Government  programs. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
OEO  program  to  have  more  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1968  than  it  had  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  as  did  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to 
foresee  just  what  may  develop  at  this 
time.  This  is  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  Servicemen  returning 
from  the  war  need  to  receive  the  funds 
to  be  made  available  by  this  bill.  It  should 
be  made  available  to  them.  This  is  not  a 
general  supplemental  bill.  We  will  have  a 
general  suppemental  bill  at  a  later  date, 
but  this  is  an  urgent  supplemental.  We 
have  already  had  difficulty  in  getting  to- 
gether with  the  other  body  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  need  to  pass  this  measure 
today.  I  hope  it  can  be  enacted  into  law 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  took  note  of  the  suggestion  that 
we  have  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
impacted  area  program. 

President  Eisenhower  tried  to  get  it. 
President  Kennedy  tried  to  get  it,  and 
President  Johnson  has  sought  to  get 
more  realism  into  this  program  of  the 
Impacted  areas. 

But  v.ith  respect  to  agonizing  reap- 
praisals. I  would  like  to  just  point  out 
•  that  this  country  is  facing  a  very  serious 
financial  crisis.  It  is  estimated  at  this 
time  that  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1968  will  be  S24  billion.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  dciicit  for  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
will  scon  be  upon  us.  unless  there  is  a 
tax  bill,  will  be  $27  billion.  The  dollar  has 
lost  much  of  its  appeal  overseas,  and  is 
at  a  discount  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world.  We  are  facing  a  crisis  such  as  has 
not  been  faced  in  many  years.  This  is  a 
matter  of  preserving  the  stability  and 
economy  of  our  country.  It  is  not  possible 
to  finance  all  programs  that  people  may 
.support. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  entitled  to 
appropriate  for  all  programs  for  which 
we  are  willing  to  vote  the  taxes  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  support.  We  are  lacking 
$24  billion  in  raising  the  revenue  this 


year  necessary  to  meet  requirements,  and 
it  is  now  beginning  to  look  as  if  we  will 
lack  $27  billion  in  paying  the  bills  and 
raising  the  money  to  support  programs 
for  next  year. 

We  should  not,  in  this  measure  today, 
appropriate  money  which  we  do  not  have. 
It  seems  to  me  very  clear  indeed  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  when— if  we  do  not 
have  the  money  and  we  do  not  have  the 
revenue— we  will  have  to  consider  sus- 
pending or  postponing  certain  programs 
until  the  revenues  are  available.  Wc  are 
faced  with  a  tremendous  cri.sls.  and  we 
need  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  overlook  the  fact  that,  in 
relation  to  Public  Law  874.  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  role  of  an  indus- 
trial employer  in  most  instances,  and  u 
it  in  fact  was  a  private  industrial  em- 
ployer it  would  be  contributing  to  the  tax 
base  upon  wh-ch  the  school  systems  de- 
pend   but  that  is  not  the  case.  School 
superintendents    and    school     adminis- 
trators in  many  areas  of  this  country  are 
faced   with   an   almost    insurmountable 
burden  in  meeting  the  demands  for  the 
funding  of  facilities  to  provide  tnc  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  these  young- 

Whatever  agonizing  reappraisal  might 
be  in  order,  it  should  not  be  done  liere  in 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  for  a  school 
.system,  leaving  them  bereft  of  any  op- 
portunity to  meet  their  needs.  Having 
depended  upon  the  good  laith  and  on  tne 
word  of  this  Congress,  I  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  iiave  this  done. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  decline  to 
vield  further.         ,  ,        ^^„^ 

I  ask  that  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  be  approved  m 
order  that  these  urgent  requirements 
-nay  be  met.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  in  support  of  the  conference 

report. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  no  one 
will  overlook  the  fact  that  by  its  action 
today  with  respect  to  school  impact  aid. 
the  House  is  breaching  the  economy  line 
which  was  estabUshed  last  December 
after  7  weeks  of  conferences  with  the 
other  body. 

The  House  is  now  agreeing  to  restore 
S20  810  000  of  school  impact  aid  which 
was  reserved  from  obligation  by  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
which  became  Public  Law  90-218.  When 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  finally  cleared  Congress 
last  vear  it  contained  impact  school  aid 
app^priations  totaling  $416.2  million 
which  represented  86  percent  of  entitle- 
ment under  basic  legislation.  After  the 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
were  applied  to  this  program,  along  with 
its  application  to  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
penditure items,   there   was  still   $395.- 


390,000  available,  or  81  percent  of  en 
titlement. 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  the  House  Is  agree- 
ing to  release  the  $20,810,000  from  the 
reservation  made  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.  This  hole  in  the  economy  dike 
may  very  well  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
washout  when  the  fioodtlde  of  other  de- 
mands for  releases  from  the  reservations 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888  are  re- 
ceived from   the  administration  or  are 
added  by  the  big  spenders  here  in  Con- 
gress. , 
The  legislative  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment   releasing    these   funds    from   the 
reservation    provided    by    House    Joint 
Resolution  888  is  to  provide  98  percent 
of  entitlement  for  Indian  children  who 
reside  on  reservations  and  other  Fed- 
eral lands  and  for  other  children  whose 
parents  both  work  on  and  Uve  on  Fed- 
eral property.  As  desirable  as  it  may  be 
to  provide  full  entitlement  for  those  chil- 
dren   whose    parents    live    on    property 
without  a  tax  base,  this  economy  break- 
ing   action   by    the   conferees   and    the 
House  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  What  needs  to 
be  done,  is  for  the  Congre.ss  to  rewrite 
the  basic  legislation  so  that  only  the.se 
truly  impacted  school  districts  will  be 

gcci  ctvpH 

For  several  years.  I  have  been  point- 
ing out  to  this  House  that  there  is  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  impact  aid 
to  be  given  to  school  districts  such  as 
those  in  the  metropohUn  area  of  Wash- 
ington which  have  more  than  adequate 
tax  bases  to   provide   for  the  needs  of 
their  schoolchildren.  The  t:me  is  long 
overdue  when  this  scandalously  generous 
program   should   be    reviewed    nnd   cut 
down  to  size.  It  is  pretty  flimsy  .lusti- 
fication  for  such  aid  when  the  children 
of  an  airline  pilot  are  considered  to  con- 
stitute Federal  impact  just  because  the 
operations  oflice  ot  an  airhne  is  on  the 
federally   owned   National   Airport   and 
that  is  where  daddy  Ukes  off  and  lands. 
The  conferees  also  suggested  in  the  re- 
port a  release  of  $25  million  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  direct  loan  ac- 
count from  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  but  in  that  instance  it  was 
agreed  that  the  $25  million  release  would 
come  from  the  $300  million  contingency 
fund  which  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
made  available  to  the  President  for  hard- 
.ship  situations  which  might  have  been 
overlooked  by  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  joint  resolution  last  year. 

Just  the  day  before  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  approved  in  H.R. 
15414  an  expenditure  ceiling  for  fiscal 
1969  which  will  reduce  proposed  spend- 
ing by  $6  billion  next  year.  Last  year, 
the  other  body  was  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation  which 
would  have  cut  $5  billion  from  spending 
In  this  fiscal  year  and  we  compromised 
on  a  2-  to  10-percent  cut  in  personnel 
and  other  controllable  obligations,  re- 
.'^pectively,  Now  that  the  other  body  en- 
dorses the  principle  of  a  spending  limita- 
tion this  House  certainly  should  not  be 
taking  the  leadership  to  destroy  the 
economy  principle  which  we  established 
after  so  many  long  weeks  and  months 
of  arduous  labor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  the 
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previous    question    on    the 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    IN     IlISACiREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  amendment  in  disacreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  6,  on  paee  \i  line  3. 

Insert; 

■  Office  of  Education 

•SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    IN    KEDERALLY 
AFFECTED    AREAS 

For  un  additional  iimount  for  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  lor  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  ul  tchools  us  authorized 
by  title  I  of  ihe  Act  .f  September  SO  1950 
(Public  Law  874 -Eighty-first  Congress i.  as 
amended.  $90,965,000." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    ^;K.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
irom  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  lolluws:  In  lieu  ol 
the  matter  i^ropofed  by  .s.iid  amendment. 
m.sert  the  following: 

•  Office  of  Education 


SCHOOL    assistance    IN    VEDERALLY 
AFFECTED    AREAS 

For  an  .idditionai  amount  lor  p.ivments 
•o  local  educational  agencies  fojr  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  ol  .'-chools  as  authorized 
bv  title  1  I'l  :he  .''ict  ol  September  :iO  U)oO 
.Public  Law  H74  Eighty-tirst  Congress  i .  as 
amended,  $.20,810  000,  ;o  be  derived  irom  the 
..mount  reserved  under  the  appropriation 
uTanied  under  ihls  lie.id  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  the  Act  ot  December  18  l'J67  (Public  Law 
■jO  218)  ;  ProiHlcd.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  used  ior  anv  purpose  other  than 
forpavmenis  under  the  authority  oj  .section 
:jiai  of  said  .■\ct  <l  September  :30.  laoO,  as 
.imended," 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  lias  been  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  iiyes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Fpcaker.  I  obicct  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken;    and   there 

were— yeas  200,  nays  189.  not  voting  44, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  881 

YEAS— 200 


Abbltt 
.\bernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
.Mbert 

.^ndrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
.Arcnds 
.^shbrook 
Ashley 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Bennett 
Berry 


Betts 

Bevin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BOL'US 

BoHini: 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

BrorK 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  NC, 


Buchanan 

Burke.  Ila 

Burton.  Utah 

Bu.sh 

Button 

B\  rues.  Wis 

Cabell 

Casey 

Cederberw 

r  hambe.iam 

Clancy 

Clawsor.  Dtl 

Clevelai.d 

CoIIlei 

Colmer 
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Con  able 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daddnrio 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dicicliison 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Edwnrd-s.  Ala. 

Kllberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Teiiii. 

Fascell 

Feinhan 

Fiiidley 

Faio 

Flood 

Flvnl 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

FrolinKhuysen 

Fulton.  Teini. 

F\iqua 

Galltlanakls 

Gardner      . 

Gathu.Ks' 

Olalmo 

Goodell 

Goodlni; 

Grlffl:! 

Gross 

Orover 

Haley 

H:U1 

Halleclc 

H^mmer- 
schmldt 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hi.vs 
Hobert 

HccKler.  Mass. 
Horton 


Hull 

Htuigate 

Hunt 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kee 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kvi 

Laird 

Landn;m 

Lant^en 

Latta 

Ijipscomb 

Llovd 

Lor.i;.  Md. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MrDonald. 

Mich. 
r.UEwen 
McMillan 
Mai  Grej;or 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Mills 
Mlze 
Monatan 
Moorheud 
Morns.  N.  Me.x 
MoJicr 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
PriEsman 
Patto'i 
Polai  k 
Pool 

Price.  T-'X. 
Pryor 
Uariclc 
Red.  ni. 
Reifel 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

aatterlleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schiieebell 

Srhwemel 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

S'lyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiser,  Ariz. 

Stemei.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

tut 

Vaiider  Jii^t 

V:llii< 

\i^o;ito 
Wat  kins 
Whalley 
.  Whitfiier 
Whilten 
Wduall 
Wl«i;lns 
Wlillams,  Pa. 
Willl.s 

Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
\Vv,\it 
'.Vvhe 
Wvman 
Zabioi.kl 

iilOi 

Z-.v..cn 


Randall 

Rees 

Reliiecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

3c  Germ.un 

St-  On.L,e 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 


A.shmo.o 

Bell 

Brooks 

Broyhill, 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Conyers 

Culver 

D;iW£Oa 

Dfnt 

Dowdy 

Edwards 

Edwards 

Esch 


NAY' 


-lay 


Adams 
Anderson,  111. 
.\;'dcrson. 

Ti-an. 
A  '.iran.'.io 
.VspiniiU 
Bnrint; 
Barrttt 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bie=ter 
131:1  ham 
Blat'Uk 

BoUi'id 
Biaaco 
::3rlnKley 
Brotzman 
Brow-i.  Calif. 
Burko.  M.iss. 
BU!!e;;on 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bvn  e.  Pa. 

caum 

ClVak 
C:;n!ser.. 
Don  i:. 
Caiiila.l 
Corman 
Cun:'H-.6ham 
Da.iiels 
DcUenback 

DlL,;;s 
niiU,fll 
Donohue 
Doni 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fisher 
Foley 
Ford. 
WUUam  D. 


Fraser 

FfiCdel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Galla  .;ncr 

Griiinatz 

Gcttys 

Gibbons 

G:rot-Vt 

Clo.u.i.ez 

Gri;y 

Grc'ju.  Oifg. 

Green.  ;'■'.. 

GriRiths 

Gubscr 

Glide 

HalpL"-n 

■!.tn"'.r.o:i 

Haalcv 

H.ii^iia 

Hai'.^'-*:i.  Wasli 

HaruV 

Ha.  -11-.1 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

ilc-cUler.  W.  Vi 

Hclsto.ski 

Hc.iderson 

Hic:-;s 

Hollllcid 

Hosmer 

How.iid 

H-;t.liiiison 

li  hoid 

Irwin 

J.uO'OS 

Ja''man 

Johrson 

Jones.  -Via 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Legyett 

Lennon 


■alif. 


1--I..J..  L.i, 
.McCarthy 
MrClory 
.Icf^'loskey 
Met  ill 
.Macuor.ald. 

Mi;ss. 
M.^.chen 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mathias.  CSsUf. 
Mathias.  Sttl. 
May 
Mavne 
Meeds 

Miller.  C.->.lif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MlnisU 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
MontKomcry 
Moore 
Morgan 
Mdito-i 
Moso 

Murphy.  111. 
NiUchcr 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
N.x 

0  Kara,  111. 
(.rHar.i,  Mich. 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Ottmger 

rviiv 

Pepper 

P»ikins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

1  ickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poll 

Price,  m. 
Pucmskl 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Rdilsback 


Scott 

Smith.  Qkla. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Tiernan 

Udall 

.NOT  VOTING — 44 


UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
.  Yates 
Young 


Va. 


C.ilif 
La. 


Gurney 

Hagau 

Hai.ser..  Idaho 

Herlo.-'i; 

Holland 

.tones.  Mo 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Matsunaga 

Morse.  Mass. 

.\lu.phy.  N.Y, 

I'atman 

lo-me 

PodcU 

Quie 


Reld,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Rodlno 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sisk 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiinnev 

Wright 

Widler 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk,  announced  the  following 
pans: 

Mr,  Brooks  with  Mr.  Huppe. 

Mr.  Celler  wltli  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 

Mr  c;-.ilver  v;ith  Mr.  Escli. 

Mr  Kill  -  or  Ccniforiiia  with  Mr.  Rurasleld. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morse 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr    IfMSiie  of  Tex.is  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ro:lino  'vit:!  Mr.  Hoih. 

:.!r.  Maisuiiag.-  w.tii  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Tuiincv  A^ith  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Pat  hi  .11  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers. 

Mi-.  D?:il  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Oav.-son  with  Mr.  Re-snick. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hu^-an. 

Mr.  I:::lNV.irds  of  LjuiMuna  with  Mr.  Kor.is- 

gay- 

Mr.  P..;lfU  with  Mr.  .iisk. 

Mr.  Wriint  w.th  Mr.  Te.irer. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr  Ashmore  with  Mr.  II:. .'.sen  .d  Idaiio. 


Mrs.    MAY    chanvcd    her   vote    from 
'vea"  lo-nay." 

Ivlr.  GARMATZ  clian'.,ed  his  vote  Irom 

■  yea  '  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  ciian,L;ed  his  vote  from 

■  yta    to    nay." 

Mr.  GUDE  chaiv;cd  h.i ^  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  BIESTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MAYNE  changed  his  vote  frogi 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  cliani^cd  his  vote 
from    yea"  to  "nav. " 

Mr.    ASH3ROOK    changed    his    vote 
from  "nay  '  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massacimsetts 
chant;ed  her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GLAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened.' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2912),  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
co;ijideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

s.  2912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (66 
Stat  328),  as  amended  |42  U.S.C.  154  et  seq.) 
is  further  amended  by  changing  the  be- 
ginning of  section  8  through  to  the  first 
proviso  to  read  as  follows : 

•Sfc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  an- 
i.ual  appropriation  authorization  acts  (a) 
'o  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  years  1952  to  1972,  inclusive; 
;b)  to  l^iuance,  for  not  more  than  two  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreement^-,  and 
.■^.tudies  as  may  theretofore  have  been  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  act;  and  (c)  to 
tinance.  for  not  more  than  three  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  activities 
as  are  reqtured  to  correlate,  coordinate,  and 
round  out  the  results  of  studies  and  research 
undertaken   pursuant   to   this   Act:". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  166  Stat.  3281,  liS 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  ct  .seq.1.  during 
fiscal  year  1969  the  sum  of  $27,358,000  as 
follows. 

lai  Research  and  cievelopment  operr.ting 
ex'-ieiises.  not  more   than  $19,075,200; 

Ibi  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  inainienance 
of  valine  wstsr  conversion  test  bed.=  and 
test  facilities,  not  more  than  $4,772,000: 

icl  Desijrn,  construe t.on.  acquisition,  inod- 
ii'rc.'.tion.  'operation,  raid  maintenance  of 
.■'aline  w.iter  conversion  modules,  not  more 
thr.n.':i.3:'0.000:  nnd 

d)  Adir.inistr.ition  I'.nd  coordination,  not 
inort"  than  ^a, 161.000:  Provided,  Tliat  ex- 
•^nditures  and  djlisations  under  ^my  of 
the.-e  Items  except  tlie  List  may  be  increased 
by  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  if  such 
'ticre.tse  is  ;-r3-jmpanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
in  e.Npenditures  .md  oUiigations  u-nder  one 
or   tnore    of    the   otlior    items,   including   the 

.=iEC.  3.  In  addition  to  the  mtms  authorized 
to  be  -iDproprLited  bv  this  Act.  the  Secret.iry 
may  tttil'^e  any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  which  are  not  obligated 
on  June  30,  1968.  subject  to  the  dollar  lim- 
itations .applicable  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

line  4.  strike  out  "(42  U.S.C. 

and  insert   (42  U.S.C.   1951  et 


G^T  page  1 
151  et  seq.)' 
seq.)  ". 

On  page  1 


^^  H»6-  '.  hnes  5  and  6,  strike  out  "by 
changing  the  beginning  of  section  8  through 
to  the  first  proviso". 


On  page  2.  Une  7,  strike  out  "Act:"."  and 
insert  "Act.  Effective  July  1,  1968,  no  new 
commitments  shall  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  Act  for  cooperation  with  public  or 
private  agencies  In  foreign  countries  which 
require  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act.  but  funds  so 
appropriated  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
commitments  made  before  said  dat«.' 

On  page  2,  Une  11,  strike  out  •$27,358,000 
and  insert  "524.556,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "$19,075,000, 
and  Insert  ■$17,274,000;". 

On  page  2.  line   14,  .strike  out  •modifica- 
tion" and  insert  ■■modification. •'.  ., 

On  page  2,  line   16.  strike  out    ■4.772.000, 
and  insert  ■■$4,292,000;".  .,-nnno- 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  ■■51,3o0,O00. 
.,nd  insert  '  $1,175,000;". 

On  page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  •  $2,161,000; 
.ind  Insert  ••?1.815.000;". 


The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgency  attached  to  this  legislation  is 
the  fact  that  :t  authorizes  appropriations 
for  a  program  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tions Act,  and  it  is  my  understanaing 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  cx- 
l>ects  to  report  that  lethslation  to  the 
floor  in  the  very  near  fuiure.  The  pro- 
gram i:>  which  I  am  referrir-  is  the  fuscal 
year  1969  tnogram  of  the  Office  ol  Saane 
Water  in  the  Department  ol  the  Interior. 
In  addition  to  autnoiii.in'^i  the  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations  for  this  progranr  S. 
2912  makes  certain  changes  in  the  basic 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act. 

Mr    Speaker,  it  was  3  years  a^o  that 
the  Con^a-css  approved  lecislation  requir- 
i-rcT  vear-by-vtar  authorizations  of  the 
program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 
This  is  thp  t-econd  annual  appropriation 
authorization  act.  Saline  water  research 
is  a  pro?ram  where  it  is  qu'.te  uncertain 
Irom  one  y;  ar  to  the  next  what  direction 
the  research  ctfort  is  to  take.  The  re- 
search and  development  work  lor  various 
desaitins;  processes  may  undergo  major 
changes  from  yeai  to  year  ."nd  even  Me 
program  uoals  are  subject  to  i  edireclion. 
Thus,   i.rcsecution   of   the  propram  in- 
^■olvcs  miijortant  policy  i.tcirjlons  v.-hich 
can  onlv  be  made  as  the  prceram  aoes 
forward.    The    Congress    Iras    a    direct 
-est-.onsib:Iitv  in  connection  with  tnese 
oecisif^ns,  and  the  committee  leit  that 
.-■ur  o'.ersipht   responsibility  could  only 
be  met  if  ih.e  in-oirram  was  auth-rn-ed 
voar  by  ^oar. 

Mr      rto.aktr,     the     committee     has 
;; mended 'S.  :^912  to  ulac^3  a  ceiling  of 


foreign  countries  for  participation  in  spe- 
cific project  planning  or  construction. 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  would  still  re- 
tain authority  to  inspect  desalting  proj- 
ects in  foreign  countries,  exchange 
technical  information,  and  attend  inter- 
national meetings  relating  to  saline  water 
conversion,  and  this  authority  will  permit 
the  United  Stales  to  keep  luUy  abreast 
of  the  progress  made  in  this  field. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  research 
program  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
involved  in  forLign  aid  and  loreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tni.s  is  an  important  na- 
tional program  wirlch  needs  to  be  von- 
t  inujd  until  such  time  as  private  industry 
can  itraduailv  rake  over. 

I  ur2e  the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  that  there  may  b';-  no  delay 
m  the  important  research  activities  that 
are  underway. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spe'^iker.  I  li. 


m 


.support  of  S.  2912.  a  bill  to  auth..rize  ap- 
propriations for  the  .<-ahne  wat^r  con- 
version proTram  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
icr  ether  ijurposes. 

The  purix5se  ol  the  :aline  water  con- 
version program  established  by  the  act 
nf  July  3,  1952.  is  to  develop  practicable 
rcenomic    mean.-,    of    iirodtzcirg    ire.sh 
■.v<^ter  from  .■^ahne  and  brackisr.  water.-; 
.suitable  for  municipal,  industrial,  agri- 
oultural  and  other  beneficial  can.sumu- 
tive  u:-es.  Tlr.=;  ;:rc?rami  vas  established 
.'."s   i.-rt  of  our  national  eifort   to   find 
the  mesns  ui  meeting  the  iuture  \-:ai2V 
nc(?6s  ot  thi.3  Nation,  f.ince  it.s  inception. 
;i.e  program  of  the  .saline  v,-ater  conver- 
■;'on  program  irrs  been  ."^low  and  mini- 
mal. The  most  lemarkable  ■:chie->-pment 
of  this  program  has  been  its  impetus  to 
lh°  i/rowth  and  dcvclcpmcnt  of  a  desalt- 
ing industry  in  the  i>rivatc  .■sector  of  our 
fconoir.y.  Ho'.vc,  cr.  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral urogram  continues  until  .-^uch  lime 
?s  the  nrivate  desalting  :ndu.str.-  is  ca- 
pable of  i)roducmg  low-cost  -.rater  with- 
f  ut  pas.slng  f<n  to  tne  consumer  the  full 
burdeii  of  the  addilior.al  co.'^ts  o'i  basic 
.'.nd  applied  rc-earch. 

S.  1:912.  continues  thi.s  Fed^:ral  pregrain 
;-,!.d  i'uthoii-ies  the  apprcpriaticn  of  r2J.- 
iJoo.C'OO  for  the  overall  r.TOsram  in  fiscal 
year  19(39.  This  t.mount  represents  S2.- 
802.000  less  than  tlic  amount  .■equcsted 
:,v  the  i-dmlnistnnion. 
'r.  2912.  r-s  arncnd-d  by  the  com.mitice. 
ubstitutos  a  ne-.v  .section  C  in  ti'-o  ba.'iic 


Galme  Water  Conversion  Act.  Tire  new 


$2-1.5.53.000  r.roa 


appropriations  for  the 


-ali-re  v'itcr  conversio.i  program  for  fis- 
cal vear  1969.  This  n  .'.bout  ?2.8  m.lhon 
I'^ss  than  the  r.m.ount  requested  in  the 
p'resiceni's  budget  or  a  rtduction  oi  a 
little  over  10  percent. 

The  c-jmmittce  conr^iaers  that  this  re- 
daction in  the  funds  requested  is  justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  critical  fiscal  .Mtua- 
tion  facing  this  Nation  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  not  believe  the  program 
will  be  hurt. 

In  addition  to  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested  for  research  and  development 
work,  the  committee  has  amended  the 
basic' Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  to  re- 
strict the  foreign  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water.  Effective  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  no  new  commitments  can  be 
made  with  public  or  private  agencies  m 


language  of  vrctijn  8  continues  the  pres- 
enc  nrograrn  through  1972.  and  elimi- 
nates the  overall  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions v.-nieh  Makes  it  njcc-rsary  to  amend 
ectun  8  of  tiie  basic  act  every  year.  In 
lieu  of  this  language,  the  comm.ittee  has 
urcvided  that  r.uthorj/.ation  of  this  pro- 
■rram  shall  be  .■i)ecified  by  annual  ap- 
■propriation  authorizations. 

The  most  .--ignificant  committee 
amendment  to  S.  2912  repeals  the  inde- 
pendent foreign  aid  program  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  of  the  Depaitment  of 
the  Interior,  by  deleting  the  present  au- 
thority to  "cooperate  with  and  enter  into 
contracts  or  agreements  with  public  or 
private  agencies  in  foreign  countries." 
These  foreign  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  have  been  the  subject  of 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  call- 


ing for  the  repeal  of  such  authority.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  committee  delete 
such  authority  in  this  legislation. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  amomrts  to  be  appropriated  in  spe- 
cific categories  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
program.  The  committee  reduced  the 
amotmts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  each  category  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  activities  of  the  Office  ol  Saline 
Water  procram  at  present  levels. 

Section  3  of  S.  2912,  merely  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  utilize 
those  funds  previously  appropriated  but 
not  obhgated  in  fiscal  1968.  .-ubiect  to 
the  limitations  imposed  in  the  1968  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Sp«^akcr.  I  wislr  to  compliment  ray 
colleagues  on  the-  Committe  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  maimer  in 
which  I  Ins  legislation  ha.s  been  amended 
and  reportfU  to  the  House.  This  kind  of 
committee  action  will  do  much  t  j  restore 
fi.scal  sanity  to  fiscal  crisis  facinc  our 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  uT';^e  the  passage  of  S. 
2912. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  Iras  stated  briefly  the 
urgency  for  this  legislation  and  the  com- 
mittee'.s  action  in  recommendinK  it  to 
the  House.  My  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
f  aticn  and  ^leclanration  .'-pent  3  days  in 
lak'iig  tc-^iimony  from  pidministration 
"tiiciais  on  thi;;  lepi.slatirn  .  nd  .studying 
the  research  isroiiram  involved. 

The  saline  water  research  program  is 
an  important  i>art  of  our  national  re- 
.searcii  effort  to  assure  an  adeciiate  water 
i-upply  to  meet  this  Nation's  tver-grow- 
ns  needs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rhan.-'es  v.-e  have  made  in  the  legislation 
will  l-.urt  the  jircpram.  The.-.e  changes 
arc  intended  to  r.eep  lire  Office  of  Saline 
Water  from  :'ctting  too  involved  in 
foreisn  pohcy  and  to  cut  back  .'-om.e  of  the 
less  important  work  while  permitting  all 
promising  research  to  proceed  "full 
ctcam  ahead." 

Wo  h.ave  simiihfied  the  lorm  '.f  the 
lesi.slation  so  that  the  basic  SaUne  V.'ater 
Conversion  Acl  v.'ill  not  have  to  be 
;  men -led  r.-^ch  year.  The  nnnual  mhcr- 
\'at)on  acts  c.^n  be  r^nfinea  '  j  tiie  an- 
nual irnsram  and  the  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

The  ceiling  of  S24.556.G00  ;or  ti;c  fiscal 
v-ar  13G9  prc'-'ram  does  not  include  S3 
i-nillion  m  the  President's  budget  lor  Fed- 
r-ral  participaiioa  in  the  large  dual-iiur- 
pose  i'lant  for  :,ea-.vater  conversion  and 
nuclear  i>ower  generation  -.vhich  is  be- 
ing planned  by  the  Metropohtan  Water 
D'strict  ol  California  is  a.=sociation  with 
a  group  of  uublic  and  private  electric 
utilities.  The  authori.^ing  act  for  »deral 
I'articipation  ;n  that  plant  authorizes 
tnc  necessary  appropriations. 

The  reduction  oi  £2.802.000  is  made 
up  of  reductions  of  Sl.801.000  in  category. 
one  research  and  development  opcrat- 
111"  expenses:  S480.000  in  category,  two, 
test  beds  and  test  faculties:  $175,000 
i-r  cateaory,  three,  modules:  and  S346,- 
noo  in  catesory,  four,  administration. 

The  basic  premise  behind  these  cuts 
is  the  critical  fiscal  situation  facing  this 
Nation  at  the  present  time  and  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  this  Is  no  time  for 
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the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  be  expand- 
ing Its  operations  and  research  activities. 
The  amount  included  under  any  of  the 
four  categories  in  the  act  except  ■ad- 
ministration" may  be  Increased  by  up 
to  10  percent  if  such  Increase  is  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  decrease  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  categories. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  section  2  of  S.  2912. 
the  Secretary  may  also  utilize  any  funds 
previously  appropriated  but  not  obli- 
gated during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
However  these  carryover  funds  are  sub- 
ject to  the  dollar  limitations  applicable 
to  the  fiscal  year  1968  program.  In  other 
words  they  can  only  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. . 

Mr  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
in  the  committee  to  the  approval  of  this 
legislation,  as  amended.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  handling  au- 
thorization of  funds  currently  needed  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Smce  OSW  and   the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  partners  with  other  pub- 
lic and  private  interests  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  Bolsa  Chica  Island 
Nuclear  Power  and  Desalting   Plant.  I 
thought  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
report  on  that  project.  It  has  some  criti- 
cal hurdles  during  the  next  90  days  which 
I  will  explain.  They  were  brought  about 
largely  by  a  most  recent  estimate  that 
the"  project's  entire  costs  will  run  some 
$768  million.  Initial  planning  of  the  proj- 
ect was  based  on  a  $444  million  cost  es- 
timate of  several  years  ago.  Escalation 
of  cost  was  assumed,  but  not  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  present  estimate.  In  any  case, 
however    the  U.S.  contribution  is  fixed 
and  does  not  escalate.  But  the  escalation 
has  caused  the  other  parties  involved  to 
rework    their    estimates    and    financing 
plans  rather  rapidly  for  it  is  considered 
that  the  next  90  days  is  critical  in  get- 
ting the  project  undenvay.  If  the  project 
is  not  actually  launched  by  that  time, 
existing  contractual  arrangements  might 
permit  one  or  more  parties  to  withdraw. 
The  following  are  what  the  partners 
should  be  accomplishing  within  this  time 

period : 

The   Metropolitan   Water   District   of 
Southern  California,  responsible  for  the 
desalting  plant  and  construction  of  the 
island  seaward  from  Huntington  Beach, 
needs  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
project  by   approving   means  by  which 
it  can  finance  Its  planned  construction 
program,  and  by  a  resolution  of  its  board 
of  directors  making  a  positive  declaration 
of  its  intent  to  proceed  with  the  project 
as  it  is  currently  set  forth  in  the  con- 
tracts: that  is.  a  150-million-gallon-per- 
day  capacity  desalting  plant  constructed 
in  "two  phases.  MWD  having  the  option 
to  build  the  second  phase  or  not.  MWD 
also  should  authorize  its  general  man- 
ager to  execute  the  necessary  contracts. 
In  addition  to  these  acts  the  MWD 
should  select  a  vendor  and  award  a  con- 
tract   for    the    back    pressure    turbine 
generator  it  will  require.  It  also  should 
initiate  engineering  activities  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  island  and  causeway. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
and  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.. 


who  will  Install  one  of  the  nuclear  re- 
actors and  power-generating  complexes 
at  the  site,  should  issue  a  letter  of  intent 
for  their  nuclear  steam  supply  system. 
They  also  should  develop  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Water  and  Power,  who  will  install  the 
other  nuclear  reactor  and  power-gener- 
ating complex,  on  the  division  of  power- 
plant  engineering  and  construction  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  that  project  pro- 
cedures, division  of  responsibilities,  and 
organizational  structure  can  be  clearly 
established.  Iheir  third  task  is  to  award 
a  contract  for  required  architect-engi- 
neer services  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion structure  of  the  project  and  their 
fourth  task  is  to  initiate  the  activities 
necessai-y  for  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  preliminary  safety 
analysis  report  required  to  meet  AEC 
licensing  and  regulation  requirements. 

For  its  part  the  city's  department  of 
water  and  power  will  need  to  issue  a 
letter  of  Intent  to  procure  a  nuclear 
steam  supply  system  of  the  same  type 
as  that  procured  by  the  oUier  two  elec- 
tric utilities.  It  also  will  need  to  come  to 
agreement  with  them  on  common  engi- 
neering and  a  division  of  responsibilities. 
The  last  remaining  partner  in  the 
venture,  the  U.S.  Government,  will  need 
to  make  arrangements  to  acquire  Treas- 
ury scrap  material  from  the  mints  for 
desalting  plant  tubing  and.  of  course, 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  of 
monev  for  its  assistance  to  the  project.^ 
OSw"  funds  of  $2  million  are  in  the  sup- 
plemental budget  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  $3  million  lor  fiscal  year  1969  are  in 
OSW's  basic  program  request. 

All  of  this  is  a  \ery  large  order  and  it 
will  take  the  time  and  attention  of  of- 
ficials at  the  very  top  of  the  MWD.  DWP. 
Edison,  and  San  Diego  in  order  that  it 
be  accomplished  on  schedule.  In  setting 
up  their  project  management  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  tremendously  ef- 
fective organization  made  by  very  hard 
driving  personnel  will  be  required. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 

passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week  and  will 
ask  to  go  over  until  Monday  upon  an- 
nouncement of  the  program. 

The    program    for    next    week    is    as 

follows : 
There   is    no    legislative    business    on 

Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  Treasury 
Department-Post  Office  Department  ap- 
propriations bill   for  fiscal   year    1969: 

and 

H.R.  16409,  a  District  bill,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Sal- 
ary Act,  which  will  come  up,  on  unani- 
mous consent  previously  obtained,  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is: 

H.R.  2516.  to  provide  penalties  for 
Interference  with  civil  rights,  which  Is 
subject  to  action  of  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  15189,  maritime  authorization, 
with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  705.  to 
assist  veterans  in  obtaining  suitable  em- 
ployment, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate;  and 

H.R.  13738.  travel  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  with  an  open  rule  and 
2  hours  of  debate. 

This  Is  made,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
'  usual   resei-vations  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and     any     further     program     may    be 
brought  up  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  and  other  Members  on  the 
minority  side.  I  think  Members  should 
be  advised  that  we  all  feel  this  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  dis- 
posed of  before  we  begin  our  Easter 
recess. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
I  was  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  for  the 
vote  on  H.R.  16324.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  legislation.' 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF   APRIL   8.    1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  8,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   RULE   ON   WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 

order   under   the   Calendar   Wednesday 

rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE     AND      AUTHORIZING      THE 
SPEAKER     TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
DULY      PASSED      BY      THE      TWO 
HOUSES  AND  TRULY  ENROLLED 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled  bills   and   joint   resolutions   dub- 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMBAT  PAY  FOR  CREW  OF 

U.S.S.     -PUEBLO" 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  to  discover 
that  dpspite  the  administration's  claims 
that  e^■ervthin£;  is  being  done  for  the 
crew  of  the  captured  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  failed  to 
grant  these  men  combat  pay. 

I  have  lodav  written  to  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense.  Mr.  Clifford  noting  that. 
of  course,  the  critical  challenge  is  to  se- 
cure the  safe  return  of  these  men.  But 
I  find  no  excuse  for  not  executing  the 
necessarv  napers  to  authorize  the  hostile 
fire  pay  for  the  men  who  have  served  on 
the  Pueblo  and  who  are  now  in  a  North 
Korean  prison. 

On  January  26  the  President  called— 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  him— the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  a  wanton  and  ag- 
gressive act  of  the  North  Korean  regime. 
The    Secretary    of   State    said    the   In- 
cident was  in  the  category  of  actions  to 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  war.  Surely, 
the  Pueblo's  crew  members  have  been  in 
as  much  imminent  danger  since  Jan- 
uary  22   as  if   war   had   been   formally 
declared.  I  think  it  is  only  just  to  author- 
ize combat  pay  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  crew's  Imprisonment.  This  Is  com- 
mensurate to  what  was  done  for  Amer- 
ican forces  involved  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965  and  to  those  who  were 
casualties  in  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  ship 
Liberty  last  year. 

I  hope  that  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo 
receive  combat  pay  including  the  two 
Marvland  men  who  were  on  board. 
Charles  Sterlinc.  of  District  Heights,  and 
Michael  T.  Barrett,  of  Clinton.  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  this  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  grant  combat 

0£lV 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Clifford  Is  as  fol- 

THrasDAY.  April  4. 
Hon.  Clark  M.  Clifford. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  USS  Pueblo  have  been  in  North  Korean 


hands  tor  over  two  months,  and  the  Admin- 
istration has  declared  many  times  that  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  help  these 
men  and  to  secure  their  release.  I  was  there- 
fore disappointed  to  discover  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  even  granted 
the  crew  combat  pay. 

I  urn  sure  this  Is  an  oversight,  but  find  it 
an  incomprehensible  one.  As  the  President 
stated  on  January  26,  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  was  •another  wanton  and  aggres- 
sive act"  by  the  same  North  Korean  regime 
which  has  recently  provoked  many  violent 
incidents  In  the  Korean  theater,  with  in- 
creasing American  casualties.  As  Secretary- 
Rusk  declared  on  January  24.  the  capture  of 
the  Pueblo  was  "In  the  category  of  actions 
to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  war."  Surely 
the  Pueblos  crew  has  been  in  as  much  im- 
minent danger  since  January  22  as  If  war  had 
been  formallv  declared. 

Authorizing  hostile  fire  pay  for  these  men 
for  the  entire  period  of  their  captivity  Is  only 
Just  It  seems  especially  urgent  since  I  un- 
derstand that  combat  benefits  were  awarded 
to  the  American  forces  involved  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  in  1965.  and  to  those  who 
were  casualties  in  the  attack  on  the  USb 
Liberty  last  summer. 

The  critical  challenge,  of  course,  is  secur- 
ing the  safe  return  of  these  men.  Certainly 
a  degree  of  prudence  and  caution  Is  essen- 
tial m  this  potentially  explosive  situation. 
There  Is  no  excuse,  however,  for  not  signing 
the  necessarv  papers  to  authorize  hostile  fire 
pay  for  theie  men.  By  so  doing,  you  would 
be  granting  them  the  same  benefits  awarded 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  oiu  forces  in  other 
front-line  areas.  You  would  also,  in  a  rela- 
tively modest  way.  be  underhnlng  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  and  re-emphaslzing 
our  commitment  to  help  these  Americans. 
Verv  sincerely. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 


from  the  King  demonstration.  The  prob- 
ability of  incidents  involving  violence  is 
too  great  for  there  to  be  anything  but 
apprehension  over  the  results. 

Solid  progress  is  bcinK  made  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  but  it  can  all  be  set  back 
considerably  by  unwise  and  precipitous 
actions  such  as  the  propo.sed  march  and 
construction  of  a  shantytown. 

Force  will  not  accomplish  an  objective 
which    in    the    final    analysis    mu.st   be 
achieved  bv  uiKlerstandirg  and  goodwill. 
If  Dr    King  is  .sincerely  interested  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  lacial  peace  and 
harmonv— if  he  is  sincerely  interested  in 
the  woli-being  of  Negroes  all  over  the 
countiv— indeed,   if  he  is  sincerely   In- 
terested in  the  United  States  of  America, 
then  I  urue  him  to  deescalate  the  mili- 
tancv   and  disruption  which  may  very 
likely  backfire  and  cause  the  lo.ss  of  valu- 
ableground  which  has  been  gained.  His 
return  to  private  life  would  be  a  healing 
and    constructive    act    to    advance    the 
cause  to  which  he  hns  dedicated  himself, 
and  also  will  help  preserve  national  unity. 


CONGRESSMAN  MICHEL  CALLS 
UPON  REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
TO  EMULATE  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
EXAMPLE 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.     ...       4.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  removed  himself  from  the 
1968  presidential  race  to  avoid  being  a 
possible  cause  for  the  divisiveness  which 
has  been  tearing  the  country  apart.  I  call 
upon  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
to  emulate  the  President's  example  and 
remove  himself  from  his  divisive  role  as 
head  of  a  movement  which  is  negating 
progress  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Eminent  Negro  spokesmen  in  the  past 
few  days  have  called  upon  Dr.  King  to 
cancel  his  plan  to  paralyze  and  disrupt 
the  Nation's  Capital  later  this  month. 
The  Negro  community  in  Chicago  has 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  pleased 
or  satisfied  with  the  type  of  leadership 
offered  by  Dr.  King,  and  no  doubt  thou- 
sands of  other  Negro  citizens  around  the 
country  are  concerned  and  apprehensive 
over  the  activities  of  Dr.  King  in  recent 

years.  ^  ,   .  , 

It  must  be  cn-stal  clear  to  any  intel- 
ll^'ent  observer  that  the  projected  dis- 
i-uptlon  of  Washington  being  planned  by 
Dr  King  and  his  followers  will  do  nothing 
toward  improving  understanding  between 
the  races,  and  as  Mr.  Roy  Wilklns  has 
said    there  is  real  danger  of  trouble 


CX  MISSION  SUPPORT  CONTRACT 
WITH  BRITISH  FIRMS  SHOULD  BE 
CANCELED  AND  REDIRECTED  TO 
WINNING  U.S.  COMPETITOR 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .....       4.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  ob j  ection . 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
call  again  upon  our  Government  to  can- 
cel its  decison  to  award  an  initial  $5.75 
million  contract  to  a  BritLsh  firm  for  11 
mission  .support  aircraft.  It  is  my  under- 
standing this  contract  Includes  an  op- 
tion clause  for  another  160  aircraft.  In 
view  of  our  serious  balance-of-payments 
])roblem.   this   contract,    and   this   type 
aircraft  in   particular,  should  be  redi- 
rected for  manufacture  by  the  winning 
American  competitor. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  01 
this  decision  on  December  22.  1967.  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  called 
for  a  thorough  and  extensive  reanalysis 
of  such  an  award  to  the  British  Handley- 
Page  Co.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  which  normally  ap- 
plies to  procurements  of  this  type,  the 
British  company  could  not  qualify  as  a 

However,  in  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  Jan- 
uary 9  1968,  I  was  Informed  that  the 
British  firm  was  permitted  to  compete 
for  the  CX  mi.<;sion  support  aircraft  as  a 
result  of  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
consummated  in  April  1965: 

Wherebv  the  United  Kingdom  would  pur- 
chase substantial  quantities  of  F-111  air- 
craft and  associated  logistics  support,  and  on 
Its  part,  the  United  States  agreed  to  help 
offset  the  adverse  impact  on  British  balance 
of  pa\-ments  by  seeking  out  appropriate 
Items  "of  defense  hardware  and  permitting 
British  firms  to  compete  for  their  procure- 
ment on  an  equal  basis  with  American  firms. 


On  January  16.  1968.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  announced  cancellation  of  the 
British    F-111    procurement    from    the 
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United  States.  In  view  of  this  decision 
by  the  British  Government  I  called  upon 
the  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  Department  of  Air  Force  to 
give  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
towards  redlrectinc:  the  CX  mission  sup- 
port contract  to  the  winning  U.S.  com- 
petitor. Beech  Aircraft  Corp. 

Department  of  Defense  officials  noti- 
fied me  in  earlv  February  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  have  been  directed  to  refrain, 
until  c"ther.v;so  directed,  from  takin-T  any 
new  actions  under  the  procurement  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  F-Ul  ar- 
rangement. Our  Government  is  still  re- 
viewing the  question  of  its  response  to  the 
British  cancellatio.i  of  the  F-lllK  order. 
Today  we  are  going  to  consider  impos- 
ing a  travel  tax  on  our  own  citizens  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Procurement  of  mis- 
sion support  aircraft  here  in  the  United 
States  would  also  have  favorable  impact 
upon  the  balance  of  payments,  and  create 
employment  for  an  estim.ated  3.500 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  impelhng 
reasons  for  procurement  of  mission  sup- 
port aircraft  from  American  aviation 
sources.  These  plan^^s  are  used  primarily 
in  support  of  U.S.  ambassadors,  embassy 
and  consular  personnel  throughout  the 
world.  Use  of  foreign  aircraft  in  conduct 
of  U.S.  Government  business  overseas 
sever';ly  damages  our  image  and  pres- 
tige abroad  as  well  as  damaging  the  po- 
tential commercial  sales  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican aviation  manufacturers.  This  would 
then  result  in  a  loss  of  U.S.  export  .sales 
because  of  the  damaging  impact  of  our 
G,:vernment's  endorsement  of  a  foreign 
aircraft. 

For  example.  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
U.S.  competitor  for  the  CX  mission  sup- 
port aircraft,  currently  exports  over  S30 
million  of  their  aircraft  annually 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  is  con- 
.  servatively  e.^timated  that  at  least  half 
of  this  annual  export  volume  will  be  lost 
to  foreign  sources  if  the  mission  support 
award  is  made  to  the  British.  This  situa- 
tion would  further  aggravate  our  Gov- 
err.ment's  current  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  review  of 
this  matter  within  the  U.S.  Government 
and  because  the  House  soon  will  debate 
a  rner'..--"-:re  dealmg  with  our  balan-^c-of- 
pavment.-  situation.  I  take  tnis  opportu- 
nity to  call  this  contract  decision  to  the 
atter'.ion  of  the  Members  cf  the  House 
and  tj  again  u:'^e  that  the  CX  mission 
si'p;:  nt  contract  with  the  British  firm 
be  canceled  and  redirected  to  the  winning 
U.S.  competitor. 
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port  the  views  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI,  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  expf  ct  the  American  public 
to  make  sacrLlces  for  the  sake  of  restor- 
ing a  positive  balance  of  payments,  then 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
acting  with  utter  c.\Tiicism  in  allowing 
the  contract  for  the  CX  mission  support 
aircraft  to  go  to  a  foreign  firm  at  this 
time. 

There  may  have  been  some  validity 
to  this  decision  when  it  was  half  of  a 
reciorocal  agreement  under  which  the 
British  Government  would  buy  F-111 
aircraft.  But  now  that  the  reciprocity  no 
longer  exists  the  Department  of  Defense 
po.sition  seems  untenable. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
DOD  will  receive  a  better  quality  aircraft 
by  a-.\ard:nu  this  contract  to  the  firm 
which  won  the  U.S.  competition,  and  I 
think  that  tliis  consideration  alone  would 
have  been  reason  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
original  decision  to  set  aside  the  "Buy 
American  Act." 


AWARD  OF  CONTRACTS  TO  FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 

Mv.  BROIZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un.minious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  r\;nute.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
ma*t"-r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re'iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 


U3  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVELY  EN- 
GAGED IN  SUBSIDIZING  ITS  OWN 
DISRUPTION  AND  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  we..s  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  unbe- 
lievable as  It  may  sound,  the  Government 
of  tne  United  States  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  subsidization  cf  its  own  dismption 
.ind  destruction. 

Last  we-r-k.  the  cily  of  :J.:mrhis  in  my 
own  Si.gt"  of  Ten'iessce  vras  convulsed  by 
a  majur  riot.  Human  hie  was  lost,  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  and  only  the  prom;:t 
action  of  local  law  enfcrctmcnt  officers 
prevented  whole  city  blocits  from  brin? 
put  to  the  torch. 

T;>:s  tragic  outburst  bears  an  espe- 
cially ominous  we.n-.ing.  In  just  a  few 
weeks,  the  sane  man  who  ltd  the  "peace- 
ful." "nonviolent"  derncnstraticn  which 
turned  Memphis  into  a  bloc;dy  battlefield 
•vill  be  lead:!ig  another  "peaceful,"  "non- 
violent" r-'rot'-st  march  right  here  in  the 
C'^.pilai  City  Oi  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Me.rtm  Luther  K.ng,  Jr..  and  his 
South.' rn  Christian  LL-adership  Confer- 
ence h!  v.t°:-'ents  are  at  tins  ^nomcnt  en- 
-ared  m  the  business  of  attracting  and 
training  thousands  of  recruits  for  their 
so-called  p.;cr  people's  march  on  V/ash- 
in^ton.  Their  goal,  according  to  the  New- 
York  Tmies  of  March  20,  is  to  "plague 
the  Confr-f  ss  and  the  President  until  they 
do  something."  In  other  words,  they  in- 
tend to  .aigage  in  a  primitive,  intimidat- 
ing kind  of  pressure  lobbying  for  the 
nassage  of  their  legislative  program. 

What  form  will  this  take?  What  means 
will  be  used?  Dr.  King  has  threatened 
to  "fill  up  tlie  jails  of  Washington"  and 
shut  down  the  city.  The  Reverend  Ralph 
D.  Abernathy.  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  put  it  even  more 
bluntly : 


W.''re  going  up  there  to  talk  to  L.  B.  J.,  and 
if  L.  B.  J.  doiit  do  something  about  what  we 
tel!  him.  we're  gi-ing  to  put  him  down  and 
get  us  another  one  thiit  will. 

Andrew  Young,  another  of  King's  top 
aides,  has  threatened  that: 

II  mav  oe  ncc.-ssaiy  to  create  such  disrup- 
;ion  :ind  di.-'.urhr.nce  in  Uie  system  that  it 
will  have  to  reform  Itself  or  destroy  us. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  realistic.  These 
are  not  words  of  a  vei-y  "nonviolent"  na- 
ture. Far  from  it.  They  are  the  words  of 
rutiiless  political  agitators  who  are  will- 
ing to  destroy  anything  or  anybody  in 
order  to  acineve  their  ends. 

Mr.  Speal^f'r,  I  nnnoen  to  believe,  as  I 
am  su.e  the  ma.iority  cf  my  colleagues 
do,  tiiat  ours  is  a  govei  nm^nt  whose 
vjolicies  are  to  be  chosen  iu  the  ways  the 
law  Lvcvides.  Nowhere  do  I  fmd  it  writ- 
ten that  Cori:.;ress  or  the  President  must 
subicct  themselves  to  the  will  of  shouting 
mobs. 

Least  of  all  do  I  believe  that  such  tac- 
tics should  be  encouraged  by  Govern- 
ment subsidization  of  revolutionary  orga- 
nizations like  Dr.  King's  so-called  South- 
ern Christian  LeadtTship  Conference  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion. But.  it  is  a  liard  fact  that  both  the 
SCLC  and  the  SCLF  are  going  along  their 
••nonviolent '  way  with  tlie  sjiecial  bless- 
ings of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser-v-ice. 

Eve'-T  citizen  of  this  cotmtry  should 
know  that  his  Government  is  subsidizing 
its  own  disruption  and  destruction  by 
granting  a  "tax  exempt"  status  to  these 
niost  active  rrn-tisan  political  pressure 
'irours. 

According  to  Mr.  A.  L.  O'Connell.  Chief 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  Tech- 
nical Service  Branch,  to  whom  I  was 
referrrd  by  TRS  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen,  the  SCLC  and  the  SCLF  have 
been  held  to  be  tax  exempt  respectively 
as  "a  civic  organization — operated  exclu- 
sively for  the  promotion  of  social  wel- 
fa"o*"  and  as  'a  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organization "  under  sections  ,')01 
.c"4>  and  501  c" 3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Just  how  blatantly  lidiculcus  can  you 
get:*  The.se  veiy  same  sections  of  the 
code  specifically  exclude  from  tax- 
exempt  status  any  "action  organization" 
a  'suhstanlial  ;iait'  of  whose  '•activities 
"s  attempting  to  influence  legislation  by 
propa'-anr'a  or  otherwise." 

In  this  case,  tiic  •otherwise"  just  might 
include— as  it  did  in  Memphis— mmder, 
arson,  and  mayhem. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  these  regu- 
lations are  cry.stal  clear,  and,  indeed. 
Commissioner  Colien  has  had  little  dif- 
ficulty understanding  them  in  the  past, 
s'nce  iie  has  not  hesitated  to  remove  the 
exempt  st-at-js  of  certain  organizations 
whose  views  this  adm-mistration  does  not 
share. 

I  cite,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  a  conservationist  society 
whose  tax-exempt  status  was  revoked 
after  it  placed  ads  in  the  New  York  Times 
urging  opposition  to  an  administration- 
sponsored  program  of  dam  construction 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Another  orga- 
nization—the Christian  Anti-Commu- 
nist Crusade— suffered  the  same  fate 
after  the  IRS  found  "the  advocacy  of  a 
political  viewpoint"  in  some  of  its  pub- 


lications. In  particular,  the  IRS  objected 
to  the  Christian  Crusade's  expressions 
regarding  "the  Federal  income  lax,  Un- 
eign  aid,  the  Supreme  Couit.  and  the  op- 
eration of  CiDvernment  coi-porations." 

But  the  words  i-f  Dr.  King  liimseU  pro- 
vide the  most  dPinning  evidence  in  this 
matter.  In  a  letter  circulated  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Southern  Chr.stian  Lead- 
ership Foundation,  help  was  asked  for 
"the  total  effort  for  political  rotorm" 
being  undertaken  by  the  Southern  Ciiris- 
tian  Leadership  Conlerence.  Ironically, 
the  same  letter  infonned  potential  don- 
ors that  contributions  tn  the  foundation 
were  tax  deductible. 

I  can  think  oi  no  more  nbvio  is  and  ir- 
refutable piooi  01  the  political  :iuture 
cf  Dr.  Xiiirt's  orgairzatio.is  than  the 
siatcrne^.t.s  of 


som'.' 


Dr. 

of 


Xii.g   and  in-  iieu- 
wliicii    I    h:;\e    just 


tenant.-;. 
Qunted. 

I  can  think  of  few  great  travesties  of 
i,i-;tiC'-  tli.an  the  moral  e.nd  I-'crai  "-ie^ible 
standard"  v.h.icli  has  allowed  this  band  of 
pol'tical  '-.treuvsts  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  misconduct  by  tax  exempt  .status. 

I  take  t;ie  hoor  today  so  that  tiiese 
facts  will  reach  tiie  American  pconle. 
manv  of  ".'honi  e.ro  unavarc  of  this 
stran?-o  case  of  the  Federal  Government 
givr.i^'  snrcial  ^ud  and  comlort  to  tlr.-  ver%- 
people  who  are  o'U  to  di'^rupt  and  de- 
stroy it. 

And  I  take  this  opportunnv  to  call  on 
Commi.ssion-r  Coh.en  and  'ns  superiors 
to  see  that  .nistice  is  done  end  the  l?w 
<-.n;oic:d  ftnrlv  e.nd  equitably,  without 
piTfi  :red  ti-ectnitnt  being  given  to  any 
.special  int-  rest  "ro-ap. 


day  wlien  this  organization  may  become 
the  core  of  a  much  larger  West  African 
economic  entity  comprising  both  the 
English-  and  the  French-speaking  coun- 
ti-ies  ot  the  area. 

These  signilicant  developments  amply 
demonstrate  the  statesmanship  of  Sene- 
gal's President  wlio  beean  militKtnir 
against  the  balkanizrtion  of  Africa  -.liile 
that  conthient  was  still  under  European 
domination.  Todav  liis  labor  and  Ir.^ 
vision  lor  regional  cooper:' tion  appear 
more  tlian  ever  lo  point  the  way  to  free 
Africa's  future. 

Senegal';;  ei  nth  birthday  is  thus  an 
anniversary  of  i  :nancio?tinn  and  of  co- 
oiX'ration--ihe  ever  unfinished  tasks  of 
all  human  societies.  We  in  tliis  co'oniry 
.salute  the  Senegale;^*  peop'e  and  their 
leaders  on  thi.s  occasion  and  wish  them 
su'-ce.ss  in  the  creative  and  premising 
undertakings  in  which  they  are  enraged. 
I  extend  mv  very  -sinceie  per.sonal  -greet- 
ings to  Senegal'.s  citi/.ens  and  her  able 
leader  through  Senegal's  Ambassador  to 
the  United   States.   His  Excellency   Dr. 


The  present  .system  is  demoializinc  to 
"areer  iwstal  employees.  I  believe  po.stal 
efficientv  and  service  will  impr.ive  when 
sup'Tvisirv  and  other  i^osilions  arc  filled. 
,is  ihfv  .should  be,  on  lie  br.svs  of  merit 
and  exDenenoo  rather  tli.in  p.->luu'al 
.)ai  onaic.  Under  my  bill,  if  a  qualified 
c.iree'-  postal  emnl.iyee  is  r.r.t  avrdiable 
•>,  nil  suc;i  a  v..cenry.  llun  ..n  ..'en 
eompetitnc  cxaminaM.on  by  the  Civil 
Senice  Commi;>sion  will  be  g!v.:'n. 

I  urge  the  Coigro-s  l-n  act  on  thi.s  lr-f;is- 
lation  during  this  session. 


SEIs'EGAL  NATIONAL  DAY 

!^Tr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  renuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M'-.  O'H.APA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tod.-.y  the  Republic  of  Senegal  celebrates 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  its  emergence 
into  inde'iendcnce  within  the  ?.:<aii  Fed- 
eration which  briefiv  linked  Senegal  r.nd 
the  ''ormer  French  Sudan,  later  to  be 
called  th.^  M?li  Republic.  Althoufh  the 
Federation  did  not  las.t,  it  reflected  inde- 
pendent Africa'.s  '•careh  for  unity. 

This  search  continues.  The  President 
of  Senegal.  His  Excellency  Leopold  Sedar 
Sent'hor  wr.s  yesterday  and  r.: mains 
today  a  pathfinder  on  the  road  to  unity. 
a  tireless  scarciur  lor  the  way  to  fruitful 
cooperation  x-tween  the  .sovereign  str-tes 
of  Africa.  Recently  overwhelmingly  rc- 
e'ected  to  a  third  term  as  President,  his 
search  enjovs  supp-n-t  far  beyond  his 
country's  borders  and  tangible  progress 
may  be  in  sight. 

Acting  iointly  with  ids  like-minded 
peers  and  neighbors,  the  Presidents  of 
Mali.  Guinea,  and  Mauritania,  President 
Senghor  announced  on  March  24  in  Labe. 
Guinea,  the  creation  of  a  subregional  or- 
ganization within  which  these  states — all 
riparians  of  the  Senegal  River— plan  to 

cooperate  in  their  development. 

President  Senghor  looks  f  orv;ard  to  the 


POLITICAL  APPGP'TMENT  '-F  POST- 

^^^3T;i'us  and  rural  ;:arriers 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
■^.pcaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
itcldress  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  rc- 
vi.-f  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
,  lude  extraneous  matter. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wl;eonsin? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.s.-on.sin.  Mv.  3  >f  e.k- 
er,  my  :'Ue;-s;  is  theic  is  sea-cely  a  Mim- 
be.'  of  Conrre.'s  -.vlio  doe.s  not  know-  that 
-he  politice.l  app-5intment  of  oci-tm?'^ters 
and  rural  (.irrier.-^  i.s  wron^.  It  ir,  fimply 
not  lati.iiai  to  '.inpo  nt  ndni.ni-trailve 
'ilficers  and  n.o."-tai  woikers  .m  ;'.'iC  -ViSis 
of  wiiat  political  party  they  belong  to. 

It  is  'o.id  for  tlie  Post  Orfice  Depart- 
ment. It  is  bad  for  the  Membeis  who 
:<m:t  mrke  the  '.ocininendatiens  ..nd 
I'leur  -he  displcpsuvc  of  the  uns'-.cce.-.siul 
candidal..'-.  Ji  is  ( v(n  b.d.  in  my  or^inion. 
for  the  politic  1  njganizatiDns  wno  a'c 
supposed  to  benelt  mo'-t. 

T"jo  trrif  was  lever  r  ;icr  to  -.»':  nd 
cf  this  antiquated  and  harmful  system. 
We  can  n:/.v  do  s.j  in  cora;jiete  -irinK'ts 
to   e.il   Members   r.nd   to   b,  th   pohlxril 

];artie.'^. 

The  Republic;'.!!  Party  nad  O  -fMS  oi 
;'V  \A\v:  ihe'^e  appointments  from  1952  to 
1980  Tiifc  Demo'.-ralic  Party  ii  no'v  com- 
•,letin:-'  8  vcars  of  :x- forming  t.ie  s:me 
thJu.kle.ss  ta=k.  Tf  ve  act  no'.v  to  r.nt 
.such  e.r'j-'ohitment.s  on  a  nonv-eitisan 
basis  the  beginning  of  next  year,  we  are 
cam;ilctclv  fair  to  both  partic.''. 

I  em  accordingly,  ii;..rcducing  legis- 
lation to  end  .nich  ;^ol;tical  anpointments 
wit"  an  elfeetiv?  date  ot  Jt-nu-^iy  I'O. 
lf'69    c--nr:d'r.g  with  the  beginning  of 


the  tc.-m.  of  th 


f  th'^  ntxt  President. 


My  bill  w-ould  impose  tiict  crim!n;d 
penalties  on  persons  who  use.  or  aUrmpt 
to  use.  political  influence  in  connection 
with  appointments  and  promotions  m 
the  postal  .senice. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  qualified  and 
"xpe'-'enced  ix):-tal  workers  be  given  first 
chance  for  promotion  to  fill  postmaster 
and  rural  carrier  vacancies. 


LETS  COORDINATE  OUR  I-^W  EN- 
rORCEMENT  EI- FORTS 

Mr.  MONAGAIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
fo*-  1  minute,  lo  rcv.se  and  extend  my 
reiiiarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  .       ,. 

The  .BREAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
•h"  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  '.va.s  no  ob'ection. 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Spc.-^l'.er.  the 
nainteaaiKc  .'f  rublic  order  and  the  in- 
cu:cali(m  vl  ie:;,K't  'w  h.w  a;.;  Hm.';.g 
our  most  unport.-'.nt  dome.stic  needs  to- 
day. ,    ,.         .. 

It  is  intolerabie  that  law-abiding  cit- 
izen; should  not  be  able  to  venture  from 
thei'-  hemes  .n  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  lite  witlr.ul  danger  of  attack,  and  that 
Hpri-f.  whie.i  (,nce  were  freely  op-"n  rmi.st 
0'.  locked  against  tr.-inspro.s.sors.  This  is  a 
cc.nriition  winch  no  respon-ible  govern- 
ment can  ahow  to  continue.  Surely  froe- 
dom  from  danger  of  this  sort  must  be 
■upr.anteed  lor  every  cilizrn. 

Perhaps  the  .renteFt  obstacle  to  eixer- 
tive  nutionv.ide  law  enforcement  is  the 
lack  of  cooi.iination  between  local.  Stele. 
and  national  police  jgencies.  E-ach  of 
the^e  units  is  ferrying  on  its  pro'-ram— 
in  wnat  is  pvobablv  a  Iraidr^ble  ■.vay— and 
vet  there  is  no  jsror-edure  wheieby  the 
one  can  know  v.-hat  the  othrr  is  doin'-': 
■'■he.c  there  is  duplicMion  or  where  there 
i.-     need  to  ftssiet. 

With  thf<:p  facts  in  mind.  I  have  today 
irt'-oducfd  a  bill  that  creates  n  Hou.se 
'ommittee  to  study  the  resourcs  avail- 
"hlf'  to  each  iev»l  of  government  in  'I'om- 
bat'n'/  crime.  *h^  efforts  prr;ent!y  being 
•rade  bv  erch.  tlie  duphcotion  of  effort 
that  mav  cxin.  the  rdditione.l  assi.^tanco 
thr-t  mav   be  neeaed.  er.d   tiie   type   ~>f 
r-'r:minel  'aetivitv  thrt  .should  'oe  the  i:e-r- 
rieulrr  concern  of  each  level  of  govern- 
ment. ,  ,       , 
Tl-ere  is  r.  need  for  such  .a  top  level 
•jnidy  but  there  is  elso  a  need  for  iirompt 
tep  level  action.  Tlie  Ho'ise  -hould  initi- 
ate and  jjursi'e  the  study  and  promptly 
make  the  rpur:priatc  recommendations 
It  is  a  sad  conimentar'-  "n  th»  cffec- 
tiy.r, £>""=:<;    cf    our    public    ad^-lini^tl•at:on 
rh^i  in  n-o?t  c;tits  th-  individual  ^  free- 
dom ol   movrinent   has  b^en   re:.tr:cted 
•'-.rr.urh   the   growing   threat   ol   bodily 
attpc:^  v-hich  I  have  described.  Incroas- 
in?iv,  thrcugho'.it  the  Nation,  our  -pvb- 
1  c"."tgcncies  ep'-ear  unable  to  di.scharge 
tV"ir°  resoonsii>ii!ly   lo   protect   citizens 
from  criminal  activity.  Meanwhile,  abu.sc 
is  hepped  upon  the  police  and  their  at- 
tempts to  do  their  job  are  rewarded  too 
often  with  charges  of  brutality  and  mis- 
conduct—and occasionally  v.ith  physical 
violence. 
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A  very  important  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  attitude  of  our  courts,  which 
seem  unduly  eager  to  give  priority  to  the 
legal  rights  of  the  accused,  whUe  mini- 
mizing the  rights  of  the  law-abldmg 
citizen  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

Justice  Black,  unfortunately  only  as 
a  dissenter  in  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
case,  said  in  this  connection: 

The  importance  of  bringing  guilty  crim- 
inals to  book  is  a  far  more  crucial  consider- 
ation than  the  desirability  of  gl^'ng  de- 
fendants every  possible  ^^^'^tance  in  their 
attempts  to  Invoke  an  evidentiary  rule  which 
Itself  can  result  in  the  exclusion  of  hlghlv 
relevant  evidence 

Certainly,  the  legal  rights  of  all  ac- 
cused and  suspected  persons  must  be 
safeguarded.  That  goes  without  saying. 
But  in  the  process,  respect  for  law  must 
not  be  diluted.  Again  to  quote  Justice 
Black,  the  Nation  cannot  "permit  law- 
less people  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 
the  basic  principles  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law." 

While  not  ignoring  the  fundamental 
caused  of  crime,  or  reacting  irrationally 
to  its  riicrease.  we  must  confront  this 
problem  head  on.  Acts  of  crime  in  the 
street  represent  nothing  less  than  a 
guerrUla  attack  upon  society,  and  vio- 
lence by  criminals  who  in  too  many  in- 
stances escape  apprehension  must  not 
be  permitted  to  continue. 

At  this  point  the  choice  of  means  to 
check  and  correct  this  national  scandal 
is  ours,  although  there  may  not  be  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  what  these  means 
should  be.  If  we  do  not  act  promptly  to 
control    criminal    activity,    the    long- 
suffering   public  might  be   tempted   to 
abandon    our    cherished    constitutional 
protection  on  the  ground  that  it  unduly 
serves  wrongdoers.  Freedom  would  thus 
be  lost  ir.  a  drive  for  safety  and  this 
eventuality  must  be  avoided.  We  cannot 
place  our  faith  and  our  future  m  the 
hands  of  vigilantes  whose  misguided  ef- 
forts to  take  protective  and  enforcement 
measures  upon  themselves  could  be  fatal 
to  our  legal  system. 

There  is  therefore,  an  overwhelming 
need  for  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  mount  the  most  effec- 
tive attack  upon  crime.  We  have  done 
this  in  other  fields  such  as  flood  control, 
water  pollution  control,  transportation. 
education,  and  highways,  all  of  which 
have  brought  about  improved  conditions 
and  have  at  the  same  time  preserved 
local  authority  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  problems  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation at  all  levels  be  better  understood 
if  the  most  effective  use  of  present  and 
projected  resources  is  to  be  made.  Suc- 
cess in  anticrime  efforts  is  imperative  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  with  all 
police  agencies  working  effectively  and 
in  harmonv.  if  dire  consequences  are  to 
be  prevented.  I  hope  that  my  resolution 
wUl  be  given  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 
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WGN-TV  TO  HAVE  ITS  20TH 
Mr    PUCINSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

i.   i. l^.<>e.c    fVio   Hniisp 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.  ,„-,„ 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  WGN- 
TV— one  of  the  Nation's  most  highly 
respected  television  broadcasting  facil- 
ities in  the  country— will  observe  its  20th 
anniversary  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  an  excellent  column  by  the  tele- 
vision editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in 
which  he  describes  the  history  of  WGN- 
TV 

Tomorrow's  observance  will  be  shared 
bv  all  the  people  of  Chicago  who  have 
learned  to  respect  WGN-TV  and  its  en- 
tire staff  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
and     responsible     Institutions     in     the 

Midwest.  ^       .^  -,, 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  Mn 
Ward  L.  Quail,  president  of  the  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co.  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  has  brought 
to  WGN-TV  and  to  its  sister  radio 
station.  WGN. 

Ward  Quail  has  given  the  entire  tele- 
vision industry-  a  new  dimension  of  high 
standards    for    programing    and    news 

coverage.  ..  „ 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Midwest  whose  constituents  list  WGN- 
TV  as  one  of  the  truly  great  institut  ons 
of  our  country  will  join  me  today  in  wish- 
ing this  inspiring  organization  a  happy 
birthday  and  expressing  a  reverent  hope 
that  the  high  standards  of  broadcasting 
it  has  brought  to  the  Midwest  will  con- 
tinue to  be  its  hallmark. 

We  are  proud,  in  the  Midwest,  to  claim 
WGN-TV  as  one  of  our  most  impressive 

ISSGtS. 

Mr.  Clay  Gowran's  column  follows: 
WGN-TV    To    Have    Its    20th    Anniversary 
Tomorrow— Began  When  Only  1.600  Sins 

Here 

i  By  Clay  Gowran  i 

It's  ;uinlversav  time  out  at  the  big  Broad- 
cist  Center  on  the  northwest  side  which  Is 
tke  home  of  WGN-TV.  channel  9-^^°^  "  ''^ 
lust  20  years  ago  tomorrow  night— at  7_  « 
pm.  on  .-Vpril  5.  1948.  to  be  preclsfr-that 
WGN  television  made  XXs  formal  bow  on  the 

OhictiKO  xir 

The  premiere  effort  was  a  two-hour  live 
Droer:im  divided  among  speech-making,  pres- 
entation of  dignitaries  on  hand  for  this  elec- 
tronlciUly   historic   occasion,   and   entertain- 

""^^v.  Dwlght  Green  was  there,  and  Sen.  C. 
Wavland  (Curlvi  Brooks  and  Mayor  Martin 
H.  Kennelly  of  Chicago.  Dick  (Two-Ton) 
Baker  entertained,  and  Tito  Gulzar.  the 
troubador.  warbled.  There  was  a  PUPPe^ 
show,  .md  7-year-old  Ann  Murray,  a  Chicago 
youngster,  took  a  bow  as  "the  Spirit  of 
WGN-TV."  and  promised  to  grow  and  grow  — 
shed  be  a  big  girl  now.  T^,h„„» 

That  first  program  of  channel  9,  a  Trlbime 
company  subsldhury.  was  staged  In  a  studio 
adjoining  Tribune  Tower  on  Michigan  ave- 
nue and  relayed  by  a  mobile  truck  called 
•The  Blue  Goose"  to  a  master  control  room 
and  antenna  atop  the  old  Dally  News  build- 
ing  mow  Riverside  Plaza). 

From  there.  It  was  beamed  (45  miles  wa^ 
considered  ultimate  range)  to  the  esUmated 
16  000  television  sets  In  th»  Chicago  area  that 
night— the  largest  of  them  10-lnchers.  To- 
day good  reception  of  channel  9's  signal  90 
miles  out  is  not  unusual,  and  there  are  more 
than  2' 2 -minion  sets  In  the  station's  cover- 
age area— probably  none  of  them  a  10-lncher. 
•■Actually,  WGN-TV  had  run  a  test  telecast 
that  preceding  March  6.  of  Jack  Brlckhouse 


covering  the  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna- 
ment at  the  Chicago  stadium,"  said  James 
Hanlon  veteran  public  relations  manager  of 
the  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  company 
••But  that  April  5  was  the  real  thing,  because 
the  next  day  we  went  on  the  air  with  a 
regular  schedule." 

Even  tho  It  was  only  two  decades  ago,  the 
contents  of  that  first  "regular  schedu  e  look 
pre-hlstorlc,      so      rapidly      has      television 

'^^^On^Aprll  6,  1948.  channel  9  opened  its  first 
•■full"  day  at  2  p.m  with  a  30-mlnute  news- 
reel  followed  by  a  homemakers'  program 
from  a  Loop  department  store.  After  that 
came  test  patterns  from  3  to  5  P  m  -t^^at  s  It^ 
fust  test  patterns-followed  by  Two-Ton 
Baker  and  the  Art  Nelson  puppets  in  Won- 
der House."  For  an  hour  from  7;30,  the  chan- 
nel was  occupied  by  a  ••Sportsman's  Corner, 
weather  news,  and  the  "WGN  Scrap  Book. 
At  8:30  p.m.  WGN-TV  served  up  an  old 
movie— the  first  early  version  of  a  late,  late 

show 

Expansion  came  quickly,  tho.  The  •'Chicago- 
land  Newsreel"  became  a  regular  and  costly 
feature  of  the  schedule,  the  first  In  the  city 
and  one  of  the  first  filmed  newscasts  In  the 
nation.  That  April  of  1948,  the  international 
Golden  Gloves  matches  were  telecast,  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs  games— channel  9  has  had 
them  every  year  since.  That  first  year  also 
brought  viewers  AU-Star  football,  and  many 
college  games. 

That  old  transmitting  antenna  atop  what 
used  to  be  the  Dally  News  building  was  long 
since  given  up.  Today,  WGN-TV  transmits 
rrom  a  tower  on  top  of  the  Presidential  build- 
ing but  bv  early  1969  its  signal  will  be  coming 
from  a  new  installation  atop  the  100-story 
John  Hancock  building. 

Ward  L  Quaal.  president  of  the  WGN  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  company,  the  Tribune 
company-owned  subsidiary  which  In  turn 
has  all  WON  Continental  broadcast  prop- 
erties both  precedes  and  antedates  channel 
9  It  could  be  said.  He  began  his  career  on 
W-G-N  radio  as  an  announcer  In  1941;  he 
returned  to  the  WGN  family  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  in  1956. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.    TAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope 
that  events  of  the  last  few  days  will  lead 
to  serious  peace  talks,  which  will  hasten 
the  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  "tre- 
mendous tiny"  step  has  been  taken.  Pub- 
lic support  for  a  negotiated  settlement  Is 
stronger  than  in  the  past.  The  President 
has  freed  his  own  hands  by  removing 
himself    as   a   candidate   In    the   com- 
ing   election.    He    has    endeavored    to 
strengthen  his  leadership  in  finding  the 
right  solution  to  this  war. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  address, 
spoke  like  a  patriot  and  based  his  deci- 
sion not  to  be  a  candidate  on  high  prin- 
ciples. I  accept  it  that  way. 

Many  candidates  have  spoken  for  na- 
tional unity  and  peace  in  an  effort  to  ad- 
vance their  own  elections.  The  President 
placed  national  unity  and  his  desire  for 
peace  above  partisan  politics.  He  elevated 
the  Presidency  and  the  country  above 
his  own  political  ambitions  and  interests. 
The  entire  Nation  should  now  unite 
and  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 


to  bring  an  honorable  and  just  end  to 

this  war. 

Rev.  Calvin  Thielman.  of  Montreat. 
N.C..  has  been  a  close  friend  of  and  ad- 
viser to  President  Johnson  for  many 
years  I  lecommend  his  lemarks.  as  con- 
tained in  the  Asheville  Citizen  of  April  2, 
1968,  to  my  colleagues: 

••What  the  President  .sees  Is  a  dangerous 
and  hostile  disunity  in  this  country,  and 
since  much  of  It  is  directed  at  him  person- 
ally,  he  is  willing  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  situation  to  effect  a  healing,"  the  Pres- 
bvterian  minister,  who  has  made  three  trips 
to  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
said  of  Johnson's  move. 

••He  also  has  a  serious  responsibility  for 
everyday  affairs  In  Vietnam,  and  he  con- 
sciously wants  to  put  his  efforts  behind 
achieving  peace  out   there,"   Mr.   Thielman 

said.  . 

The  Montreat  minister,  who  was  appointed 
about  a  week  and  a  half  ago  by  Johnson  to 
a  17-member  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity,  campaigned  in  1948  for  the 
President  when  he  was  running  for  the  Sen- 
ate from  Texas.  ,^  .  ,. 

'•He  knows  how  much  time  It  would  take 
in  an  election  year  to  be  barnstorming  the 
country  trvlng  "to  round  up  delegates  and  to 
get  re-elected,"  Mr.  Thielman  said  of  John- 
son. 

"And  the  price  is  simply  too  much  to  pay 
m  view  of  the  sacrifice  In  Vietnam.  I  think 
It's  a  pity  myself,  because  he  had  a  huge 
capability  for  achieving  great  and  good 
things,  domestically  in  America.  Mr.  Thiel- 
man said. 

"I  knew  how  hurt  he  was.  I  saw  the  tears 
in  his  eyes,"  the  minister  said,  referring  to 
the  President's  appearance  when  he  made  the 
announcement   on   a   nationwide   television 

hookup.  ^.     , 

Mr  Thielman  said  he  "got  on  his  knees 
and  prayed"  for  the  President  following  the 
announcement.  He  said  Johnson  had  tried 
hard,  but  that  the  Eastern  Seaboard  "Ivy 
League"  press  couldn't  understand  the  man 
from  the  West. 

"He  wasn't  on  their  wavelength.  If  yoti 
know  him  personally,  you  see  a  genuine  per- 
son He  Is  not  a  good  actor.  He  Is  not  a  good 
television  personality.  He's  rough,  and  he's 
got  a  lot  of  goodness  In  him." 


tlve  to  hold  discussions  on  how  the  hos- 
tilities might  end. 

I  am  certain  I  speak  for  every  one  In 
this  Chamber  in  saying  our  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  President  Johnson  for  his 
magnificent  act  of  courage  and  states- 
manship. I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that 
these  preliminary  contacts  will  lead  to 
productive  negotiations  and  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  tragic  conflict. 


PROPOSED  ACTION  ON  CmL 
RIGHTS  BILL  BEFORE  E-\STER 
RECESS 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majoritv  leader  if  he  intended  to  imply 
that  should  the  Hou.se,  in  its  wisdom  or 
lack  of  wi.'^dom,  fail  to  send  the  civil 
rights  bill  to  conference,  we  will  remain 
here  until  we  have  that  bill  out  of  con- 
ference and  have  taken  final  action? 

Mr.  AT^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I 
mean  Uiat  we  hope  for  the  House  to  take 
action  on  the  bill  before  adjourning  for 
an  Easter  rece-ss. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  mean  conference  action,  if  the 
bill  is  sent  to  conference? 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, because  we  could  not  anticipate  the 
length  of  a  conference. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ACTION 
BRINGS  RESULTS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reports  that  Hanoi  is  willing  to  discuss 
"the  tmconditional  cessation  of  bombing 
and  other  acts  of  war"  give  rise  for  hope 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  may  end.  While 
it  is  obviously  too  early  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  any  discussions,  or  to  place 
any  great  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  such 
preliminary  overtures,  it  does  appear 
that  the  prospects  for  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  have  improved. 

This  note  of  cautious  optimism,  how- 
ever, should  not  overshadow  the  effects 
of  President  Johnson's  historic  speech 
Sunday  evening  on  the  quest  of  peace. 
It  is  evident  that  the  President's  genuine 
and  sincere  call  for  national  unity  and 
peace  have  prompted  North  Vietnam  to 
respond,  although  qualified,  to  his  inltla- 


L.  B.  J.:  PATRIOT  AND  REALIST 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  ^&. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  in- 
clude an  editorial.  1.4     *i  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Denver  Post  entitled  "L.  B.  J.: 
Patriot  and  Realist. "  to  which  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Members : 

L.  B  J  :  Patriot  and  Realist 

President  Johnson  last  night  gave  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  principal 
objective    of    his    administration— peace    In 

the   world.  ^    ,_  .v.  „# 

He  has  acted  in  the  best  Interests  both  of 
his  countrv  and  of  himself  in  announcing 
his  decision  not  to  seek  re-election  to  the 
presidency. 

The  President  recognized  that  much  of  the 
dlvlslveness  and  conflict  in  the  United  States 
over  Vietnam  was  associated  with  his  name. 
Bv  removing  himself  from  the  election  cam- 
oalgn  he  obviously  hoped  to  reduce  the 
controversv  over  Vietnam  and  open  the  way 
for  a  reb'rth  of  national  unity.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  gesture  of  statesmanship. 

Instead  of  being  "Johnson's  war.  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  now  more  likely  to 
be  considered  "America's  war,"  and  the 
merits  of  our  Vietnam  policy  can  be  discussed 


without  being  related  to  the  President's  per- 
sonal  popularltv 

More  important,  the  efforts  Jc^hnson  nw> 
make  for  the  balance  of  his  term  In  office 
clthrr  to  nnd  a  peaceful  solution  or  pursue 
ihe  war  more  Mgorously  can  no  longer  be 
construed  as  .seU-servlng  tactics  to  advance 
his  own  political  ends  ,  v,„  ,  r, 

AS  a  non-candidate.  President  Johnson 
will"  be  freer  to  work  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
md  for  .1  reconstruction  at  home  of  the  na- 
tional unity  which  the  Vietnam  war  has 
done  so  much   to  Impair 

Since  John.-^.  n  himself  will  no  longer  be  a 
major  Issue  In  the  political  primaries  this 
sprlnp  there  is  rca.son  to  hope  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  Itself  will  U-om  less  large  as  an  Is- 
hxie   and   be   discussed   with   less   regard   for 

'^'^A^U^nl''"  Johnson  remained  the  symbol 
of  our  Vietnam  policy,  there  was  danger  that 
any  rebuffs  Johnson  himself  received  In  the 
coming  primaries  would  be  ^''^'^jded  In 
Hanoi  and  el.sewhere  as  rebuffs  to  the  policy 

Itself 

The  president  was  realistic  enough  to  rec- 
ognize tha'  hi.=  pro.'^pecls  m  the  presidential 
primaries  were  uncertain. 

The  President  was  wl.se  to  couple  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  not  run  with 
another  peace  proposr.l  As  previous  proposals, 
this  one  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
tough  and  uncompromising  government  In 
Hanoi.  But  it  Is  unalterably  clear  to  his  fel- 
low Americans  and  to  the  re.st  oi  the  world 
that  peace  Is  foremost  In  the  mind  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

In  withdrawing  from  the  political  wars, 
the  President  acted  as  both  a  patriot  and 
a  realist  In  his  mind  and  In  his  heart,  he 
must  believe  that  he  is  taking  the  course 
most  Ukely  to  unite  the  nation  and  bring  it 
peace.  

CONFIDENCE  IN  DOWNTOWN  BUSI- 
NESS     SPARKS      PURCHASE      OF 
HESS-  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Rodney  1 
is  rtcognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr_ 
Speaker,  across  our  Nation  hundreds  of 
cities  have  been  struggling  for  a  decade 
and  more  to  maintain  strong  downtown 
business  districts  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing threats  posed  by  sprawling  and  con- 
venient suburban  shopping  centers. 

One  citv  which  has  waged  a  highly  .suc- 
cessful fight  is  Allentown.  Pa.,  where 
center-citv  retail  stores  and  shops  con- 
tinue to  attract  record  crowds  and  reg- 
ister record  sales  while  some  of  the  Nf.- 
lions  most  modern  shopping  centers  vie 
for  shoppers'  dollars  on  the  city  s 
perimeter. 

A  large  share  of  credit  for  the  public  s 
attraction  to  downtown  Allentown  is  due 
to  the  progressive  merchandising  prac- 
tices of  the  luxuriously  furbished  Hess  s 
department  store  which  has  become  well 
known  nationally  and  internationally. 

Last  month.  Max  Hess,  the  man  who 
propelled  Hess's  to  its  position  of  prorni- 
nence  in  the  retailing  world,  sold  tms 
enterprise  to  Philip  I.  Herman,  another 
dynamic  Allentown  business  leader  who 
long  has  been  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  downtown  Allentown. 

Mr  Herman's  business  acumen,  cou- 
pled with  his  deep-rooted  interest  m  the 
Allentown  community  and  his  years  of 
.service  as  a  public  official  and  civic 
leader,  insures  that  the  future  of  Allen- 
town's  downtown  business  area  is  bright. 
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Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  know  Mr.  Berman 
through  his  many-faceted  record  of  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation.  He  currently  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Small  Business  Adinm- 
istration  and  previously  served  on  the 
SBA's  Pennsylvania  Advisory  Council. 
Last  fall  he  traveled  to  Geneva  as  a  State 
Department  advisory  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  4'Jd  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  He  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Muriel 
M.  Berman,  are  well  known  in  the  art 
world  for  their  keen  interest  and  vast 
collection  of  art  works.  At  this  time,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department, 
works  from  the  Berman  art  collecUon  are 
on  display  In  50  embassies  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Berman  now  has  assumed  the  pres- 
idency of  Hess  and  the  chairmanship 
of  its  board  of  directors.  Reasons  why  his 
acquisition  of  this  important  Allentown 
business  insure  the  city's  downtown  a 
continued  bright  future  are  reflected  in 
several  articles  which  appeared  recently 
in  Lehi&h.  Valley  newspapers.  I  am 
pleased  to-Jnclude  this  in  the  Uecord  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
[From    the    Allentown    (Pa.)    Sunriay    C.iU- 

Chronlcle,  Mar.  31,  1968! 

New  Hess's  Owner  Pledges   Storh   Rjie  in 

co.mmunity 

I  By  Albert  Hofammann  i 

•■This  is  the  biggest  and  best  shopping  '^en- 

ter  anywhere — some  p.Tsons  r^u  it  Hr'niilton 

street  but  U  is  a  shopping  center." 

The  spealcer  was  PhiUip  I.  Bermiin  iii  his 
new  Hamilton  street  office.  He.si's  dfpartment 
store,  which  he  now  heads.  He  adUcd : 

"I  feel  stronjly,  too.  tnat  Hess's  must  be- 
come increasingly  involved  '.n  commiinny 
eflTorts."  He  described  the  Hess  coworkers  as 
dedicated  persons  interested  In  making  their 
store  even  greater  than  it  has  been.  "But 
more  than  this,  we  wait  to  participate  in. 
support,  help  downtown  progress:  we  want 
to  be  part  oi"  the  living  community,  join  in 
community  activities.  This  Is  an  obligation 
we  owe  not  on.y  to  our  customers  but  .Uso  to 
our  coworkers." 

The  Allentown  businessman  bought  the 
store  March  21  av.d  as  president  and  board 
chairman  is  looking  forward  not  only  to  prog- 
ress of  the  store  itself  but  also  to  progress 
In  center  city  Allentown.  As  chairman  of 
Allentown  Redevelopment  Authority  he 
adopts  a  broad  view  of  overall  economic  wel- 
fare and  of  healthy  business  climate  without 
hesitation. 

"I  have  been  selling  downtown  Allentown 
for  so  many  years,"  he  noted,  "that  I 
wouldn't  have  been  true  to  myself  if  I  hadn't 
been  interested  in  Hess's.  I  am  convinced  the 
future  is  right  here  on  Hamilton  Street." 

The  new  retail  executive — and  he  is  the 
first  to  admit  retailing  is  a  new  and  fasci- 
nating world  to  him — is  convinced  the  future 
will  be  greater  than  the  past,  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  downtown  Allentown  to  lose  its 
outstanding  role  in  an  active,  progressive  and 
exciting  city.  He  stresses  cooperation,  a  work- 
ing concert,  among  the  mayor,  city  council. 
agencies  like  the  planning  commission,  re- 
development authority  and  housing  author- 
ity, businessmen,  bankers  and  all  citizens. 

ON    WAY   UP 

"We  have  come  over  many  valleys  on  a 
graph  and  are  on  the  upward  Incline,  after 
aU.  Hess's  fortunately  played  a  role  in  keep- 
ing downtown  Allentown  a  great  place  to 
live,  to  work  and  to  shop.  Now  we — and  I 
mean  *we,'  all  of  us— must  try  to  make  It  even 
more  attractive." 

Berman  suggested  every  Allentownian  take 
a    close    look    at    downtown    Allentown — at 


Hamilton  street  between  City  Hall  and  17th 
s;reet  aloi  e.  for  cx.imple.  Millions  have  been 
^peat  m  improMiig  i.u-lllti.-';  in  recent  ye.irs 
at  s"Ch  p'.aces  as  First  Natl'jnal  a.id  the 
Merchrtnts  banks  :ind  at  ?t ore.^  like  ZolU'iger 
Hurned.  H  Leh  and  Co.  .ind  Adam-;. 

Bu.Mncs:,men  are  continually  improving 
this  (iownoown  shopping  center  for  the  sim- 
ple re.ison  th.tt  more  a-.tr.ictive  stores  and 
ijusinesses  will  atlnict  more  per.^oni,  Ber- 
man pointed  out.  •Remember,  .my  business 
which  orings  poisons  downtown  is  helping 
ai'.olher  'ousiness.  Hess's,  for  example,  has 
always  brought  :,hoppers  downtown  but  there 
is  more  to  shopping  at  Hess's  than  a  viat  to 
the  store  itself."  he  sdd. 


SHOPPING   IS    FUN 

-I  believe  sh"ppinu  tor  most  families  is 
not  just  shopping,  it's  going  out.  Usually  a 
person  gets  dressed  ap'  t.o  «o  downtown  to 
shop.  Shopoin^  is  a  serious  business,  of 
course  a.s  a  buver  wants  to  spend  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  the  l^est  .idvantage.  But 
ir  is  also  an  experience  to  enjoy.  Thus  a 
shj.uper  visits  not  only  one  store  or  several 
stor'fs  but  niav  also  go  to  one  of  the  banks, 
hue  lunch  at  a  do^,vntown  restaurant  or  per- 
haos  even  go  to  a  movie. 

•  What  they  want  is  a  plea.,ant  environ- 
meiit  and  nrobablv  one  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. "l  don't  think  they  want  an  un- 
n-i-ural  environment  consisting  of  tunnels, 
-.-"hwiys,  halt  of  tratnc  flow  or  futuristic 
on^hbutton  shopping  at  this  moment  of 
"ime  anv.vav.  Thus  all  we  have  to  do  is  make 
vi.sltoro  to  "downtown  Allentown  want  to 
■dr»^-  up'  and  spend  the  whole  day  in  a 
plea  =  an-,  environment  which  provides  va- 
riety of  both  profitable  .md  enterUinlng  ac- 
tivity. 

-In  short,  we  want  to  extend  a  persons 
interest  span  in  center  city." 

The  central  problem  Berman  sees  in  con- 
fntiin-j  to  tlevelop  downtown  Allentown  and 
fae    role    of    Hess's    in    improving    Hamilton 
Street  is  parking.  "We  must  face  up  to  Uils, 
he  said. 

■'The  Allentown  business  community  can 
be  thankful  to  the  originators  of  Park  & 
Shop  for  their  initial  vision  and  particularly 
'or  their  continued  pursuit  of  their  goal,  as 
'hev  have  never  stopped  improving  and  ad- 
justing. But  there  may  be  an  impossl'ole 
ooint  in  the  parking  scene  In  that  we  may 
have  enough  spaces  for  parking  but  how- 
can  we  get  a  customer  a  space  at  exactly 
-he  point  at  which  he  wants  to  stop  his  car.' 
But  then  this  is  an  interesting  creative  chal- 
lenge and  I  think  challenges  are  good." 

PERSONAL    PHILOSOPHY 

Berman  himself  accepted  a  challenge  when 
he  took  over  Hess's.  He  believes  Hess's  be- 
longs to  Allentown  and  Is  glad  it  was  avail- 
able for  local  operation.  He  also  believes 
basic  business  principles  are  self  evident,  that 
thev  are  true  In  anv  type  of  business— as  In 
his  "operation  of  D.  P.  Bast  Inc.,  a  trucking 
firm  or  Allen  Electric  Co.  The  principles  are. 
reduced  in  his  thinking  to  a  good  basic  prod- 
uct plus  people. 

As  for  his  own  working  philosophy,  It  Is, 
first  that  he  must  be  expendable.  "I  like  work 
but  I  like  creative  work,"  Second,  he  doesn't 
believe  in  setting  goals  for  the  future  for  him- 
self "I  And  it's  better  just  to  let  it  happen; 
vou  shouldn't  try  to  direct  the  future.  Of 
course,  you  cant  wait  behind  a  closed  door; 
you  must  be  available  and  alert." 

The  new  Hess's  president  and  board  chair- 
man is  continuing  to  be  available  and  alert. 
He  does  not  intend  to  divorce  himself  from 
some  of  his  unique  experiences  and  activities 
of  the  past,  particularly  on  the  International 
scen»  and  he  certainly  will-  continue  his 
interest  in  art,  a  collector's  passion  which  he 
shares  with  his  wife  Muriel. 

••More  persons  want  more  and  better  things 
all  the  Ume.  You  can't  beat  something  that's 
really  good  but  you  can  always  try  to  make  It 
better,"  he  said. 


That's  the  vision  Berman  has  for  Hess's  and 
for  downtown  Allentown. 

(From    the    Bethlehem    (Pa.)    Globe-Times, 
Mar.  16,  1968] 

ARTFVL     BUSINI..SSMAN     AcQlIBES    MASTERPIECE 

(By  M«ry  Wagner  I 
■Whv  did  you  buy  Hess's?" 
The  bow-tied  man  with  the  shock  of  blonde 
hair  leaned  baf-k  in  his  chair  and  replied  with 
alaugh;  -I  have  nothing  else  to  do  on  Sat- 
urdays." , 

Philip  I.  Berman.  already  president  of  10 
corporations,  has  acquired  the  biggest  and 
best -known  name  in  retailing  In  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  And  with  it  the  biggest  challenge  in 
■a  life  lined  with  challenges. 

Almost  a  total  stranger  to  ret'^llln?.  Ber- 
man will  guide  a  store  that  gro  s?s  more  than 
S40  milUon  and  enjovs  a  national  roputi'.tion 
bulit  by  the  daring  of  its  llamboyant  owner, 
Mix  HccS. 

The  acquisition  crow.is  a  spectacular  climb 
to  prominence  in  business,  the  arts,  and  civic 
enterprises,  considering  that  it  all  started  on 
a  farm  in  Geryvllle.  a  little  crossroads  at  the 
Bucks-Lehish  county  line 

He  wa^,  cne  of  seven  children  of  Dora  and 
the  l&xe  Joseph  Berman,  and  by  -'^e  U. 
young  Philip  w.is  a  partner  in  the  .arailys 
farm  equipment  business. 

His  father  branoh?d  out  Into  truck  ;easing. 
the  comp:iiiv  supplying  many  trucks  to  brew- 
eries following  prohibition  and  to  coal  haul- 
ers during  the  hard  coal  boom  in  the  late 
'30s  and  earlv  '40s 

Berman  headed  for  Ursinus  ColleE-e  arid 
planned  a  career  in  law.  He  switched  to  busl- 
r.ess  because  he  says  he  found  it  -more  in- 

"  His  "business  philosophy  Is  stated  simply. 
He  feels  one  and  one  can  make  four,  not  two. 
A  review  of  his  career  strongly  suggests  the 
formula   works,    when   accompanied   by   the 

Berman  push.  „„    ,.     ,„„ 

He  spent  three  years  In  the  U.S.  Marines 
during  World  War  11  as  a  commissioned  war- 
rant officer  and  then  returned  to  the  family 
businesses,    Berman    Leasing    and    Berman 

He  struck  out  on  his  own  in  1961,  when  the 
other  members  of  the  family-held  corpora- 
tion wanted  to  go  public  and  offer  stock  for 

public  sale.  „    „    „     .     „ 

Berman  savs  he  acquired  D,  P.  Bast,  a 
steel-hauling  titicklng  firm,  because  he  once 
told  owner  Neil  Bast  to  let  him  know  if  he 
e'-er  wanted  to  sell.  That  was  in  1958 

Pour  years  later,  Bast  called  at  8:30  one 
morning  and  said.  'I'm  ready."  Berman  had 
to  admit  he  asked,  "Ready  for  what?" 

The  ownership  of  Allen  Electric  came  about 
in  much  the  same  way. 

Two  young  men,  now  vice  presidents  Al- 
bert Pell  and  Jack  Kushner,  Individually 
sought  Herman's  advice  about  buying  the 
business.  He  got  them  together  and  they 
liked  each  other.  Before  he  knew  it.  all  three 
made  the  deal. 

Berman  says  he  is  offered  a  business  every 
few  weeks.  He  is  now  developing  his  own  55- 
acre  Industrial  park  at  the  Allen  Electric  site 
near  the  Bath  exit  of  the  Thruway. 

He  has  never  had  a  business  failure,  he 
says,  but  the  "turning  point"  in  his  career 
came  from  a  near-disaster. 

In  1953.  he  was  stuck  with  85  trucks  which 
he  had  agreed  to  lease  to  a  company.  The  firm 
went  into  a  trusteeship  and  was  later  sold. 
He  asked  for  his  rights  and  was  Informed 

he  had  none.  ,  ^  „   ^  ^    „„♦ 

"I  was  scared  to  death,"  he  said.  But  he  got 

busy. 

He  went  on  a  selling  trip  In  the  Midwest 
and  rented  350  trucks  In  10  weeks.  In  the 
next  one-and-half  years,  he  managed  to 
lease  1,500  vehicles. 

His  businesses  operate  efficiently  because 
they  are  set  up  to  run  without  him. 

"I  surround  myself  with  young,  capable 
people   and  let   them   do   it,"   he   said,  "al- 


though I  am  always  involved  in  the  policy 

'"wlren  asked  if  he  had  a  financial  adviser. 
Herman -aid.  "Yes,  me  • 

His  time  is  so  planned  that  he  has  sched- 
uled now  what  he  is  to  be  doing  next  year^ 
He  keens  a  ciav-to-dav  check  sheet,  uses  the 
phone  incessantly,  and  wrlt-.s  himself  and 
evervone  elsi'  memos. 

Vacations  are  never  planned  too  much  In 
advance    He  takes  time  oS  when  he  feels  he 

'""^n^uD  at  7,  home  by  6,  day  is  a  typical 
one  forhim.  He  goes  to  bed  early  if  nothing 
■better  to  do."  he  says    He  does  not  work  in 

:i'.e  evening. 

POLITICAL     INTEREST 

Berman  will  serve  as  an  alternate  delegate 
to  th^  Democratic  National  Convention  this 
vear  His  political  registration  has  been 
bemocratic  for  the  last  few  years  because  he 
found  the  Republican  candidates  the  'lesser 
of  the  persons  I  equate  with." 

He  ta^s  himself  a  liberal-oriented'  inde- 
pendent voter,  voting  for  the  man  instead  of 
partv  affiliation. 

He  expects  a  lively  convention  this  >ear. 
narticul:  rlv  if  Sen.  R;obert  Kennedy  makes  a 
serious  bid  for  the  nomination.  He  considers 
McCarthv  as  "not  doing  any  harm  He  1^ 
,-rrving  as  a  conscipnce;  uiifortaiiately.  t.iry 
never  get  anywhere. 

BICOUNTY    EFFORT 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Berman.  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Allen- 
town Redevrlopment  Authority,  says  he  sees 

only  good  things.  ,r„ii„,. 

He  savs  that  the  best  hope  for  the  Valle^ 
is  careful  planning.  'We  need  more  work  on 
,.  blcounty  level."  Berman  ''^^^J^- .^.  „^^.    ,. ^ 

'•Nationalism"  is  f'.ding  in  the  Valley,  he 
says  "People  are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
area  in  terms  of  just  that   an  area." 

Bethlehem  h?^  made  great  strides  under 
Pavrow  Allpntown  still  has  work  to  do.  ae 
feels  He  doesn't  fear  the  "megalopolis"  con- 
cept.' because  "even  the  megalopolis  Is  made 
up  of  smaller  units  and  the  Valley  can  sJll 
maintain  Its  individuality." 

WIDELY     TRAVELED 


The  Hermans  are  seemingly  obsessive  trav- 
elers He  and  his  wife.  Muriel,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  Spain  and  Lon- 
don. Berman  met  his  wife  in  Spain  after  she 
went  to  Lsrael  as  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  Hadassah. 

Thev  have,  together  and  separately,  been 
almost  everywhere  worth  talking  about 
sometimes  on  official  trips  f°'-,^^^^„Y"'''„f 
States  government  and  the  United  Nations. 
Berman  served  as  a  State  Department  dele- 
cate  to  the  43rd  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  In  Geneva  last  year. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife  Is  multilingual.  He 
admits  to  some  knowledge  of  German.  Muriel, 
he  says,  is  more  talented  and  can  get  along 
most  everywhere. 

SOME  2,000  PAINTINGS 

They  are  the  proud  possessors  of  corre- 
spondence received  from  many  famous 
people.  Berman  keeps  all  the  originals,  and 
is  quite  proud  of  letters  from  a  two- 
vear  acquaintance  with  author  Somerset 
Maugham  while  negotiating  to  buy  some 
paintings  from  him. 

It  is  the  Berman  luck  that  someday  the 
letters  are  expected  to  be  more  valuable  than 
the  paintings. 

The  Hermans  have  a  collection  of  more 
than  2,000  paintings. 

Their  interest  in  art  began  when  they  built 
their  first  house  in  1946  and  the  decorator 
suggested  that  they  should  buy  paintings  for 
themselves.  A  personal  touch,  he  said,  was 

Thev  have  become  what  Berman  calls 
"chain  collectors."  Their  art  Is  exhibited 
loyally  in  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
many  of  the  business  places,  and  currently 


five  exhibitions  are  circulaMng  among  col- 
leges and  museums  in  the  East. 
i:i  wo.nr)  t-wuM-S 
"heir  Art  in  the  Embassies  program  is  done 
•hrough  the  State  Department.  Collections 
:,f  Bennan  paintings  :.re  m  50  embr.ssles 
iiiroiigliout  t!.e  wiT'.ti. 

He  has  favorites  m   his  offices,  and  many 
r  rlnina!  •>vorks  brighten  the  other  areas. 

He  d.^'s  not  place  a  value  on  the  B'^rnian 

0  •lleMlon,  ,        ,  .         , 

■Paintings."  he  4ates  tirmly.  "shnnld  n  .t 

be  ]U(K-ed  by  the  dollar  sign."  _^ 

••I    eel  I  should  identify  with  mv  people, 
'.e  s.a'vs    If  one  ignores  his  background,  he 
ijecimes  just  one  of  the  mob.  he  leels. 

icrael  Is  important  to  the  world,  he  say s^ 
The    initiative   of   the   per  pie   htis    made   It 

"  "If  onlv  the  Vietnamese  people  had  this 

-,.ne  initiative  and  ^.-nM>  of  uientlty.  the 
situation   there   wo'.ild    bo   much   ditferent. 

'  Pittinclv  oi.oueh  he  met  hi.s  wife  Muriel 
-hue  trpvellng.  Tn^v  are  the  parents  of  three 
ch^ld-en.  Nancy.  23.  assistant  producer  and 
prrg'i.mmiiu-  director  of  V/BGH-TV.  Boston 
Channel  2.  She  was  a  Welkslev  ^t-^'I^^r, 

Vina  21  i^  'i  uu-.ior  philosophy  major  at 
Conn3c'tlcut  Cfl'ece  for  Women  •^nd  Steven. 
16  ir,  a  junior  at  Wllliann  Allen  High  Sc.iool. 
4e  is  uiterrsted  In  the  sciences. 

The  fan'ilv  is  obviously  a  close  one  and  any 
occv'on  U^T  a  lamilv  reunion  is  agreed  to 
readily.  "Whenever  the  Bermans  get  together, 
u'«   I  Tirty,"  cecms  to  be  il.e  rule. 

W'.en  askPd  if  th.ere  was  .tny  place  In  tlie 
world  he  would  yet  like  to  go.  Berman  re- 
ir..,rl<ed.  "I  ought  to  be  at   the  South  Pole 

rleht  now."  .  „,    ,         ^ 

He  is  a  member  -•  f  the  Explorers'  C.-,!.j  and 
■■  planii'-d  trip  to  the  Pol..r  region  was  can- 
celled because  of  the  Hess's  negotiations. 

"NEXT    VEAR" 

••Maybe  next  year."  he  said,  looking  more 
•han  a'little  wistful. 

While  thev  are  traveling.  Berman  writes 
lengfiv  personal  notes  and  observatlotis 
whli-.  are  I'-ter  transcribed  and  copied  by  his 
secrerarv  These  are  -ent  to  good  friends  and 
all  of  the  children  to  let  them  know  "what  s 

'"^^.TrdTng  his  by-now  famous  bow  ties,  he 

says   he   wears  a  four-ln-hand   tie  "when  I 

feel  p.trtlcularly  darlne."  ,     ,  .    ^ 

n'earing  a  bow  tie  mot  pretledi   Is  kind 


program.  This  program  is  aimed  spe- 
cificallv  at  meeting  the  immediate  and 
ur'cit"  needs  of  low-income  lammes  lor 
snnll  loans  not  exceeding  S300.  The  re - 
suits  of  lliis  pronraiii  have  been  -ratily- 
ing  t.o  me  per.sunally  and  I  believe  the 
response  of  loan  rccuMents.  m  yanous 
parts  of  the  Nation,  snve  eloquent  testi- 
mony    to     the     ciTertivei^.e.ss     of     tins 

piocram. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  believe  the  omcreeno 
sm^all'  loan  propram  is  one  of  the  best 
untipoverty  programs  in  the  Nation.  Re- 
cent: v     I    roccixod    a    letter    irom    Mr 
Eugene  .Schi-oedfr,   director  of   a  .;^nall 
rural  community  action  a.t-ency  m  Tro>. 
Ala  In^lr  Schioeder's  words,  "the  emer- 
gencv   loan   program   has   been    one   of 
the  best  things  that  has  hapiicncd  ior 
the  neople  m  the  poveily  Pio^t^s  m  our 
thi-oe-county    area.   Pike.   Bullock,    and 
Coiltc  Countif-.<;." 
He  continued: 

l,oan.s  h,.ve  been  pr-mted  to  people  that 
would  have  .suffered  ae^erely  had  it  iu.t  been 
I.,r  th'-  help  that  they  have  received  from 
the  Emereency  Loan.  The  loans  co.ld  not  be 
,  btained  from  any  other  sources. 


of  like  having  a  dog."  Berman  states.  You 
cet  to  meet  a  lot  of  people.  They  always  want 
to  straighten  it  out.  It  seems." 

He'-^  gone  "mod"  on  occasion  and  has  worn 
a  dress  turtleneck  shirt.  He  was.  Incidentally, 
refused  admission,  in  the  lobby  at  the  Rltz  In 
Madrid,  while  so  attired. 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  number  of  bases 
Berman  must  touch,  he  Is  president  of  D.  F. 
Bast  Inc.:  Allen  Electric  Co.:  Fleet  Systems, 
inc.:'  Allen  Dodge  Corp.:  Allen  Leasing  Corp.; 
Fleet  Operations.  Inc.:  Fleetways.  Inc.;  Fleet 
Power  Inc.;  Thruway.  Inc.,  and  Huntzlnger 
Printing  Corp..  a  Camden,  N.J.  firm. 

Berman  is  a  member  of  dozens  of  organiza- 
tions from  college  trusteeships  to  Boy  Scoute^ 
When  asked  what  lils  ultimate  goal  in  life 
was  he  replied  simply.  "Hopefully,  that  any- 
thing I  am  involved  In  Is  a  little  better  for  my 
having  been  there." 


PARBSTEIN  FAMILY  EMERGENCY 
SMALL   LOAN   PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   tMr.  FarbsteinI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes         / 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966, 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  that  year,  estab- 
lishing a  family  emergency  small  loan 


Mr  Si>eakor.  attached  to  this  letter 
were  a  number  of  case  Hi^toius  of  loan 
recipients  m  the  Troy  area.  The  \ery 
splient  point  is  made  that  often  loan  re- 
cipients, through  contact  with  tne  loan 
program  find  they  are  eligible  for  other 
assistance,  either  social  .security,  veter- 
ans pension,  or  public  welfare.  Tms  feed- 
back is  often  more  important  than  Uie 
loan  itself. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  seveir-l  of  these 
ca'-.e  histories  in  tlip  Rfcord.  1  know  my 
coileaaucs  m  the  House  will  find  their 
storifs  both  interesting  and  informative 

reading: 

I 

Mrs  Matt!'-  L.  Hester,  age  63  of  Rte  1 
Binks  Alabama  came  to  my  office  and 
Sied  or  a  loan  to  get  her  hn,  '.and  in  the 
hospital  tor  treatment  with  tears  in  her 
eves  Their  total  income  was  ^531)0  per 
month  After  investigating.  I  ff-/^«^jf« 
nd  her  hurband  were  qualified  for  Social 
S^ur  tv.  I  called  Dr.  J  O  Colley  and  to  d 
ht^  I  ielt  sure  the  Lean  Committee  would 
l^^it  Mrs.  Hester  up  to  $300  00  loan.  Dr. 
£o,  ev  admitted  Mr.  Hester  to  the  hospital 
and  began  treatments  When  he  was  ready^o 
be  released  from  the  hospital.  '"«  '^H'  ^« 
.5183  00    The   loan  was   granted   and   paid  to 

^TyTthlr^alkort    time.   Mrs    Hester   heard 
from    the    Social    Security    Admlnlstrat  on 
stating  that  she  would  receive  around  $1,000 
m  Mck  social  security  payments  arid  about 
$7500    per    month    thereafter.    During    this 
waiting  period.  Mr.  Hester  had  to  be  returned 
To  thelLpltal.  I  was  able  ^^rou^n  n.e^^n 
committee  to  make  another  loan  to  her    n 
th^  amount    of    $116.90    which    was    badly 
needed.  By  the  time  we  got  the  loan  proc- 
essed and  Mrs.  Hester  was  ready  to  sign  the 
note    she  made  the   following  statement     I 
have  a   check  from   the  Social   Security  for 
$900  00  for  back  benefits  and  I  want  to  pay 
what  I  owe  you  "  She  paid  the  note  off  in 

full  with  onlv  75f  Interest.  

We  have  many  more  cases  along  the  same 

conditions. 

II 

Mrs    Lorene   Allen   of   Rte    1.   Brnndldge. 

Alab.una  Mrs.  Allen's  ''''-''^'"' ^^'^^^l^.^Te 
lallv  ill  while  working  at  a  saw  mill  In  the 
slate  of  Georela  He  was  admitted  to  a  mental 
institution  in  Georgia  and  '^a^''"^,  "^;;<^°";^ 
at  that  time.  Mrs.  Allen  and  <^hlldren  were 
fo-ced  to  move  back  to  Alabama  and  move  In 
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with  her  father-in-law  who  did  not  have 
room  tor  them,  neither  was  his  income  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  ihem 

After  two  and  one  half  moiiiiis.  ihey  were 
referred  to  the  Emergency  Loan  Office  I  was 
advised  by  the  local  Veteran  Office  that  Mrs 
Allen's  husband  Is  a  Veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  that  he  was  sure  that  Mrs  Allen  would 
receive  help  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  he  did. 

She  made  appUc.ition  for  a  *200  00  loan  It 
was  granted  by  the  Loan  Committee.  They 
were  able  to  move  into  a  home  of  t'nelr  own. 
The  daughter  found  work  .md  they  are  happy 
and  reoaj-lng  their  loan, 
in 

Mr  L.  C.  Flowers  of  Rte  6.  Troy.  Al.ib.tma 
came  into  my  office  on  October  23.  1967  and 
asked  for  a  S25  00  loan  He  stated  that  !ie  had 
a  wife  and  six  children  a  id  they  were  hungry 
Upon  investigation.  I  tound  this  to  be  very 
true.  So  havlne:  oeen  i;ranted  t.ie  auf.iority 
by  the  Loan  Committee  to  m  ike  loans  up  to 
$50.00  without  them  parsing  on  it,  I  grmted 
the  .$25  00  loan  and  Mr  F!owe-s  immediately 
purchased  groceries  and  I  personally  drove 
him  home  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  the  happy  expressions  on  the  races  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Flowers  paid  t:iat  note  on  November  17. 

1967  and' was  granted  another  loan  for  $50  00. 
He  has  made  only  one  payment  In  Jantiary, 

1968  his  entire  family  had  the  flu  and  he  h.'.s 
not  been  able  to  make  his  payments,  but 
came  to  mv  office  this  week  and  stated  he 
would  be  in  on  March  22.  1968  and  make  a 
payment. 

I  have  many  cases  similar  to  this  one. 

rv 
Mrs.  Foy  Shlpman.  P.  O.  Box  641-Brun- 
dtdge,  Alabama  was  granted  a  loan  to  pay 
tuition  for  a  mentally  retarded  son  to  enter 
trade  school.  He  has  done  real  well  in  the 
trade  of  Masonry.  I  had  the  prlvlledge  to 
see  some  of  his  work  at  Mrs.  Shlpman's 
home.  This  son  could  not  learn  In  school  but 
was  able  to  be  taught  to  do  things  with  his 
hands.  Had  It  not  been  for  this  loan,  I  feel 
sure  he  would  have  been  dependent  on  his 
parents  and  finally  on  Pensions  and  Sectirlty. 

V 

Mr.  William  T.  Campbell  of  Rte.  2  Brun- 
dldge,  Alabama  was  In  training  at  Page  Air 
Craft.  Ft.  Rucker.  Alabama.  He  had  enough 
training  and  was  making  S64.50  per  week. 
His  mother  had  surgery  and  he  had  to  spend 
all  his  savings  to  help  his  father  take  care  of 
his  mother's  hospital  bill.  He  and  his  wife 
were  expecting  their  baby  any  time  and  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  the  bill.  He  tried  to 
borrow  from  the  banks  with  no  success.  The 
banks  referred  him  to  us  and  he  was  granted 
a  Ic^  -for  $300.  This  loan  kept  him  from 
losing  his  house  trailer  and  automobile,  also 
took  are  of  his  wife's  medical  expenses  for 
having  their  baby. 

He  has  met  every  payment  on  time  and  his 
income  Is  $100.00  per  week  at  this  time.  Had 
he  not  received  help,  his  transportation, 
home  and  job  would  have  been  gone. 

VI 

Mrs.  Bernice  Farlow,  601  W.  Watts  Street. 
Enterprise,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Parlow's  home  had 
no  outdoor  nor  indoor  toilet  facilities.  Her 
only  income  for  her  and  her  six  children  was 
$86.00  from  DPW.  Pensions  and  security 
told  her  if  she  could  gi?t  the  toilet  f.icil- 
itles,  they  would  incerase  her  .illotment  .'o 
she  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

She  was  ttranied  a  loan  i-i  the  amount  of 
$300.00.  The  indoor  toilet  .md  b  ah  is  almost 
completed.  This  I  feel  Wc  s  .i  ere  it  investment 
for  her  and  it  was  a  good  feeling  for  me  to 
have  been  a  part  in  helping  this  worthy  cise. 

VII 

On  March  21,  1968.  Mrs.  Betty  Jean  John- 
son of  122  Williams  Street.  Troy,  Alabama, 
came  into  my  office  and  slated  she  was  re- 


ferred to  me  by  Mrs.  Anderson  who  works 
witli  the  Pensions  and  Security  office  here  in 
Irov.  -Mabama. 

Mrs.  Johnson  .stited  her  lights  and  water 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  City  of  Troy  and  she 
hid  no  money  to  have  them  turned  back  on. 
She  .:nd  her  four  childrrn  nad  no  food. 

After  further  investigation.  I  found  out 
th.it  Mis.  Jchnson  was  only  22  years  old 
.'.nd  lier  husband  left  her  m  .September. 
1967  with  their  three  ciiildren  and  expecting 
another  in  Januarv.  1968.  She  received  her 
divorce  on  December  27  1967  In  her  decree 
the  judge  granted,  he  stated  that  her  hus- 
band was  to  pay  her  $75  00  per  month.  Mrs. 
.Johnson  said  he  lias  not  paid  her  anything 
to  this  date. 

I  ijranted  Mrs.  Johnson  a  $25.00  loan  to 
have  her  lights  and  water  turned  on.  After 
turning  on  li-ilits  .md  water,  she  had  $7.75  to 
purchase  fo<xi  stamps  and  get  food 

Mrs.  Johnson  came  back  to  our  office  today 
March  22.  1968  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Colley. 
County  Director  of  Rural  Resotirces  to  see 
what  she  could  do  to  help  her.  After  several 
hours  of  counseling,  she  left  the  office  with 
a  Job  doing  maid  work  and  was  In  much 
better  spirit  Her  statement  was  that  she 
would  do  any  kind  of  work.  The  help  she 
received  was  not  much,  but  It  gave  her  an 
entirely  different  world  to  live  in. 

VIIT 

Emergency  Loan  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  people  of  Coffee  County.  One  family, 
that  has  been  helped,  is  the  Leon  Bess  family. 
Mrs  Bess  applied  for  a  loan  to  take  her  chil- 
dren to  Ttiscaloosa  to  the  Alabama  Speech 
Clinic.  Her  husband  had  been  HI  and  wasnt 
able  to  work  for  several  weeks.  Since  he  was 
a  common  laborer,  his  salary  was  small  and 
he  had  t;otten  behind  with  all  payments  and 
certainly  didn't  have  money  for  this  clinic. 
The  loan  was  approved  and  the  children  re- 
ceived the  help  they  needed. 

Following  this,  the  lady  began  attending 
our  workshops  in  the  Elba  office  every 
Wednesday  afternoon.  We  have  been  able  to 
teach  her  to  do  some  things  for  herself  and 
her  family.  She  is  learning  to  sew  for  her 
family.  This  will  be  a  saving  and  will  also 
give  her  the  pride  of  accomplishment. 

We  counsel  with  Mrs.  Bess  each  week.  This 
counseling  has  been  of  great  value  to  her 
in  that  It  shows  her  that  someone  cares 
about  her  and  her  problems,  however  great 
or  small.  We  feel  we  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  of  help  to  her  in  solving  her 
problems. 

HENRY     FORD     II     SPEAKS     AND 
WORKS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemail 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II  addressed  the  first 
annual  Federal  Awards  Banquet  in 
Cleveland.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend. 

Mr.  Ford  wa.s  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  as  chauman  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Basiness  Men  to  undertake 
the  task  to  provide  .summer  jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  training  and 
Dermanent  work  for  the  chronically  un- 
employed. Mr.  Ford  has  provided  active 
leiidership  which  I  feel  confident  will 
inspire  the  leader?  of  indu-t-y  to  partici- 
pate in  this  i)iogi-am  and  achieve  the 
goals  which  Mr.  Ford,  as  chairman,  is 
striving  to  attain. 

By  leave  obtained,  I  am  including  Mr. 


Ford's  stirring  address  and  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

I  am  plea.sed  to  join  all  of  you  this  evening 
in  honoring  a  group  of  people  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  -service  of  their  coun- 
try. Most  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  do  not  often 
think  of  career  government  employes  in  this 
light  When  we  hear  the  woids.  -government 
employe,'  ihe  next  words  that  come  to  mind 
are  likely  to  be  'bureaucracy"  and  "taxes" 
rather  tlian  ■public  service." 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  career  em- 
ploye is  the  backbone  of  government.  The 
men  at  the  top  in  government  service  come 
and  go— as  they  should  In  a  democracy.  But 
this  means  that  we  must  rely  on  the  career 
employe  to  provide  continuity  and  to  carry 
the  weight  of  government  services  that  are 
essentia!  to  all  of  us. 

My  work  brings  me  into  frequent  contact 
with  government  people  m  many  countries, 
and  I  know  of  no  country  where  the  career 
services  are  more  competent  or  more  con- 
scientious than  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
competent  and  conscientious  public  servant 
in  this  country  does  not  enjoy  the  same 
high  respect  and  prestige  accorded  to  his 
counterpart,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain. 
If  government  agencies  in  this  country  are 
not  alwavs  as  efficient  and  as  progressive  as 
they  might  be  in  an  ideal  world,  perhaps  one 
of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the  rest  of  us  do 
not  alwavs  give  the  career  employe  the  rec- 
ognition and  the  appreciation  he  deserves. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
Join  with  the  business  and  community  lead- 
ers of  Cleveland  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
evening's  award  winners  and  to  the  20,000 
other  Federal  employes  in  this  area.  Even  If 
we  did  not  tell  them,  they  would  know  that 
through  their  work  they  had  done  good  and 
useful  things  with  their  lives,  and  have  done 
well  by  themselves,  by  their  families  and  by 
their  fellow-men. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  a  job  well-done.  A  man 
cannot  respect  himself  unless  he  can  use  his 
God-given  abilities  to  make  a  living  for  his 
familv  bv  doing  something  of  value  for  other 
people.  A  man  who  cannot  respect  himself 
cannot  respect  others.  And  a  man  who  re- 
spects neither  himself  nor  others  represents 
both  a  personal  tragedy  and  a  potential  men- 
ace to  Eocletv. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us.  whether  we  work 
for  government  or  for  private  business,  can 
take  satisfaction  in  a  Job  well-done.  But 
there  are  others  who  never  have  that  oppor- 
tunitv.  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  mv  time 
this  evening  talking  about  them,  and  about 
what  we.  who  are  more  fortunate,  can  do — 
and  must  do — to  help  them. 

You  all  know  who  I  mean.  The  latest  fig- 
ures I  have  seen,  for  1965.  show  an  unem- 
plovment  rate  of  about  14  percent  for  the 
men  livine  in  the  Hough  area,  here  in  Cleve- 
land. About  one-third  of  the  families  were 
headed  bv  women  and  about  half  of  the 
^'amilies  had  less  than  S4.000  a  year  to  live 
on.  The  figures  may  be  a  little  different  for 
the  ghettos  of  other  cities,  but  they  tell  es- 
sentially the  same  story  of  idleness,  broken 
families  and  despair. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  nation  must 
give  people  who  have  been  held  back  by  prej- 
udice and  povertv  a  chance  t3  earn  a  decent 
life.  It  is  no  longer  solely  a  matter  of  Justice 
and  the  principles  of  democracv.  After  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  few  summer---,  we 
must  finallv  recognize  that  our  very  national 
unltv  and  the  peace  of  our  cities  are  at  stake. 
As  you  know-,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  issued  its  report 
three  weeks  ago.  The  Commission  warned 
that  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  ghetto  are 
dividing  America  into  two  separate  and  hos- 
tile nations,  and  the  report  told  us  how  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  than  is  being  done  to 
head  off  troubles  far  worse  than  any  we  have 
vet  suffered. 

In  his  manpower  message  to  the  Congress 
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in    lite    Januarv,   President    Johnson   recog- 
nz       how  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
nnd  jobs  for  the  hard-core  ""''■"P  «>^^-,;'"'* 
he  called  upon  business  to  Join  with  govern- 
ment in  a  n-w  effort  lo  place  disadvanuaged 
roplem  private  employment    The  National 
Aiaance  of   Businessmen  was  termed   in   re- 
sponse to  that  call.  ,v,„r.rnll- 
Jobs  are  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  prob 
lems  of  poverty  and  racial  discord   but  they 
^re  clearlv  an  essential  part  of  the  answer. 
I  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  National 
iman^^e   because   I    believe    that   an   unsw 
must  be  found-  and  found  quickly— and  be 
cause    busmess    holds    the    key    to    the   jobs 
rirtion  of  the  answer.  Helping  disadvantaged 
^Joileoui  of  the  ghettoes  and  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  ^^""°"^>/=J,,^°^^ 
thu   can  be  accomplished   only  if  buslne.,s 
shoulders  the  heavy  end  of  the  l"ad.  Govern- 
ment cannot  meet  the  need  for  Jobs  by  itself^ 
slmplv  because  business  is  where  most  of  the 

^"^r  target  assigned   to  ti.e  Nataonal  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  is  to  place    00.000  peo 
pie  in  jobs  in  private  business  by  J"l>_/969^ 
^nd  half  a  million  bv  the  summer  of  1971.  We 
have  also  been  asked  by  the  President  to  nnd 
meaningfur  work  for  200.000  disadvant.^ged 
voune  people  this  summer. 
•    -^hf  Alliance,  in  turn.  Is  asking  employers 
to  pledge  that  they  will  hire  specific  nt.mbers 
of  "people   in  each   of  these  categories.   This 
afternoon.  Jack  Tankersley  and   I   met  v. 
the  members  of  the  ^eveland  metix^polu^u 
office  uf   the  Alliance,  and  with  i    cross-!-ec 
uon     of     Cleveland's     business     leaders,     to 
lauach  the  job  pledge  campaign  ^^}^^^- 
T  ick  of  course   i^  the  chairman  oi  the  Cleve 
i'na  ^ mance.  Mavor  Stokes.  Miss  Kathenne 
Peden     of     the     Hmt     Commission,    Georee 
Grabner  and  Tom  Boardm  .n  were  all  on  U.e 
program  this  afternoon    To  those  of  you  n 
C  audience  tonight  who  were  als<.  pre  en 
this    afternomi.    I    apologize    lor    lepeat.n. 
much  of  what  vou  heard  then. 

Amen  g   other   things.   I   pointed    out   that 
what    happens    here    in    Cleveland    and    the 
ther      ties  of  National  .-Mliance  Region  Five 
w^Tbe  crucial   to  the  success  of  the  whole 
effort   to   find   job.s   for  the  hardcore   unerii- 
pu;ved.  Region  Five,  -hich  lies  between     he 
Great   Lakes,  the  Ohio  Valley  and   the  Mis 
sissiop;      IS     the     industrial     heartland     of 
^nenca.  It  has  more    lobs  than   any  other 
region  and  we  are  therefore  asking  employers 
here   to   pledge   more   Jobs   than    any   other 
region    Our   goal   for  the   region   represents 
about  one-fourth  of  (n,r  national  target 

I  m  therefore,  delighted  by  the  obvious 
Cedicalion  of  the  People  in  the  C.eve  and 
office  of  the  Alliance,  and  by  the  Interest 
shown  bv   Cleveland   area   employers 

In  .'ae'pasr.  most  of  us  In  business  man- 
agement have  protaablv  assumed  t'.^at  the 
arS-core  are  tmcmployed  because  they  are 
unemplovable.  Our  -ask  now  is  to  prove  that 
""were  ':rrovo.  that  most  of  thrm  have  the 
notential  to  bec.^me  eood  emploves. 

securing  joh  pledge,  is  onlv  the  beginnmc 
o'  what  we  must  c!o.  This  prorrram  will  f.nl 
unless  the  people  who  ">•«  hired  become  per- 
manent, productive  members  of  the  labor 
force  The  National  Alliance  is  not  a  relief 
proeram  or  a  make-work  program,  or  a  gim- 
mick to  cool  thimrs  for  the  .^ummcr  Our 
^orts  Will  do  harm,  not  good,  i^  57P^°>-"^^ 
hire  peoole.  rair-e  their  hopes,  and  then  let 
them  '  ide  b..ck  into  idleness  and  despair. 

We  are  therefore,  asking  emnloyors  not 
onlv  to  hire  people  thev  would  not  have 
hired  before,  but  to  see  that  they  get  v.  hat- 
ever  education,  tratiuns.  counseling,  under- 
s  anding  and  support  they  need  to  beccxae 
eood  employes.  This  will  ^^^^  ^I'^^Xu^' 
changes  in  how  employers  run  their  busi- 
nesses-in  uho  they  hire,  hoir  they  hire,  and 
What  thev  do  rritn  people  and  /or  people 
after  thev  are  hired.  And  these  changes  will 
have  to  reach  all  the  wav  from  the  chief  exec- 
utive to  the  lowest  level  of  supervision. 


The    normal    business   approach    to   com 
munitv  problems  is  to  put  up  the  money,  as 
Zngl  someone  else  is  willing  to  work  on 

he  problems.  But  business  can't  bx.y  its 
wav  out  ot  this  particular  set  of  problems^ 
in  fact,  business  is  not  even  being  asked  to 

nit  up  the  money  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of 
ring  and  rehabilitating  the  hard-core  u- 
emploved  The  Federal  goy«'-""^^"\f  ^  ^I 
tine  up  the  money,  and  business  Is  belnf, 
asked  W  provide  the  effort  and  the  Imaglna- 

"°There  is  reallv  no  precedent  for  this  kind 
e,f  undertaking.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we 
are  off  to  a  good  start.  Companies  all  over 
me  country  lave  been  responding  magnl  - 
icentlv.  m  less  than  two  months,  J^'^  ha^« 
mit  toeether  a  nationwide  network  of  .)f- 
:."s'm:nn;d  by  borrowed  --tive^  who 
win  be  working  full-time  for  the  Alliance  lor 

at  least  six  months  „      „,,    the 

The  50  metropolitan  chairmen  -'"d  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  Board  have  already 
pledged  their  companies  to  provide  27.071 
^obs  -which  represents  9  1  percent  of  our 
otal  fToa  of  300-000  jobs  for  the  hrst  year, 
Including    both    the    youth    and    the    hard- 

"The""'N'u.onal  Alliance  program  breaks 
nrecedent  not  only  m  terms  ..1  what  it  ;.si.s 
businessmen  to  do.  but  in  another  sense  as 
weU  I  don't  know  of  any  other  instance  in 
which  private  business  has  worked  as  closely 
as  we  are  working  with  Federal,  state  and 
ocalgovernment  agencies.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned' the  Federal  governn.ent  •>>  Pr°vid.  u 
funds  to  help  employers  cover  li.e  txtia 
cst^o'  turning  the  hard-core  into  produc- 
tve  emploves.  The  Federal  government,  in 
cc^perat^on  with  the  suite  employment  ^erv- 
?<^  offices  ha-s  al.so  taken  on  tne  responsi- 
Oil.tv    of    identuying    the    people    who    need 

"euf !l^f di^^on   of   responsibilities  tells 

onlv  part  of  the  story  of  how  we  are  working 

wih  government.  Our  national,  regional  and 

citv  offices  ..re   manned  by  people  borrowefl 

from  both  business  and  ^^ovcrnment    Career 

vU  servant,  are  working  ^H.e-by-side  w    1^ 

career  business  execut.ves.  From  what  1  na  e 

seen  so  far    I  un  convinced  that  one  .f  tne 

•aluable  b'-pr"d"'-'ts  of  this  program  Nnll  be 

he  new  respect   -nd  understanding  that  c.U 

servants    and    bu.-inessmen     ga  n    lor    ea  h 

other   and  each  others  organizations 

At  the  national  level,  we  have  also  estab- 
lished good  working  relatu,nshlps  with  .^uch 
ore^izauons    as    the    Urban    Co.dition.    the 
Sr  Of   commerce,   the   >^tiona     As^; 
ciation    of    Manuf.icturers.    the    Ad;^^^  ;'"- 
Council   and   the  Urban  Leasue    ^xr    G->orgt 
Meanv  has  promised  that  we  can  count   o. 
the  "upport  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We  know  th a 
we  c.^also  count  on  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  a    d 
The  UAW.  whose  cooperation  is  so  import .uit 
n  cities  like  Cleveland  and  DetroU.  In     a^^ 
I  h'lve  never  before  seen  such  a  uide  rante 
of  .^ganlzat.ons  and  intere.sts  united  behnui 

•^  Thu!'kind  of  ...operation  :s  ;;;^-'t,tely  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance propram.  And.  where  ii  is  most  needed 
fs  at  ^he  local  level.  We  are  fortunate  here 
in  Cleveland  to  have  Mayor  Stokes  workine^ 
with  as  we  are  also  grateful  to  Governor 
Rh^es  Who  has  promised  to  put  ti^e  u  re- 
sources of  the  state  government  behind  .is. 
Jack  Tankerslev  and  the  Cleveland  Alliance 
staff  l^ave  no  mt-ntion  of  t  -'Ming  over  or 
dicVatmsr  to  any  organization  public  or  p  i- 
vate  that  is  already  working  toward  nur 
^asic  objective..  But  they  will  we'.ccme  ail 
the  help  they  can  get,  ,,,„.,,,..., 

I  especially  .-appreciate  the  "rP-''rt'-  ;•'  t^  ^ ' 
sne-k  to  vou  this  evenine  because  this  audl- 
e^c';  IS  a  cross-section  of  the  people  who  ge 
thlnes  Clone  in  the  Cleveland  area-people  In 
busmei  m  coverrment.  in  labor,  in  educa- 
ti^rl  and  in  everv  variety  of  commumtv 
organization. 

In  conclusion.  I  uant  to  ask  each  of  vou. 


»nrt   each  of   vour  organizations,   for  all  the 
Ihlnk   about   what   you   can   do   to  help  tne 

vlhlch  represent  the  ghetto  commu.ilty-the 

p^£;^r::'c^"a,;^r^^---'^-'<^^!r 
a^l^;::l:^-r:h^^o^i^=-e^H^ 

ior  the  future   We  must  not  and  cannot  let 
them  down  


WATER  DESALINATION 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Is  there 
oblection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SA\'LOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  yeans  I 
havT  been  trying  to  get  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  propaganda 
agency  which  we  have  set  up.  paid  for  and 
fosterid  to  sell  the  public  and  the  Mem- 
b«^  of  congress  on  the  wonderful  things 
Sat  will  happen  if  we  continue  to  pour 
Ml  ons  of  dollars  into  the  fomlc  Energy 
Commission.  A  recent  development  in  the 
fidd  of  desalting  water  illustrates  he  ab- 
solute necessity  for  taking  such  a  look  a 
fiis  costlv  bureaucratic  creature  To  un 
fie  stand  the  full  significance,  it  is  neces- 
Sn  to  frace  a  bit  of  history  of  desa  tmg^ 
A  few  vears  ago  the  hucksters  of  atomic 
power  seized  upon  the  idea  of  hu^e  clual- 
nurpose    atomic   plants,   providing    tre- 
mendous quantities  of  power  and  desalted 
wl?er  The  plants  had  to  be  huge,  because 
There  wU  no  possible  way  of  even  clami- 
ng mlt  atomic  power  could  be  cheap  m 
sma  1  planus.  President  Johnson  appar- 
ei^tlv  was  convinced  by  the  mopaganda, 
because  on  January  25.  1965.  he  stated 

;^ow:^''"^^^"vi:;pUedtode.amng^the 

„;    tn  makine  liur  desert.-   bloom   ..gam  h\ 
^sui^ll^thf  additional  lre^wa;er  needed 

of  our  growing  population   and   l or  our 
pandme  industries. 

Mr   Speaker,  the  cost  of  water  for  ir- 
n.a  ton  must  be  very  low.  £ven  if  hea 
were  iree,  we  could  m,i  possibly  desalt 
he^ea  for  this  purpose  until  that  dis- 
tant dav  in  the  iuture  when  we  liave  ex- 

hTti.fed  all  other  '.>o-|»'l% -^'ded^lv 
Yrt  we  find  tne  President  deluded  b> 
governmental  propaaanda  into  making 
such  a  fantastic  .statement. 

Can-vm-T  on  this  pie-in-the-sky  idea, 
the  atomongeis  found  themse.ves  faced 
•A-ith  a  serious  i^roblem.  Through  the  Oi- 
r,pe  of  saline  Water,  the  Goven.ment 
•  aid  lor  a  studv  of  the  need  for  desalting 
nfants  in  th.  United  States.  The  study. 
S  B  ack  and  Ve:,tch.  .showed  that  large 
dcsaltine  plants  would  not  be  econonu- 
callv  fea.'^ible  to  produce  water  m  the 
United  States.  The  study  showed,  in  fact^ 
that    the    largest    desaltmg    plant    that 
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might  be  useful  would  be  one  producing 
less  than  5  million  gallons  per  day  for  a 
city  in  Texas.  This  put  a  horrible  crimp 
In  the  plans  for  building  giant  nuclear 
desalting  plants,  so  it  was  decided— by 
Office  of  Saline  Water— not  to  publish 
this  report.  After  some  intense  corre- 
spondence between  Steve  E>unn.  pro.si- 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  Frank  DiLuzio,  then  director  of 
OSW— correspondence  which  was  widely 
circulated  among  Members  of  Coiisres..— 
OSW  released  an  edited  version  of  the 
report,  just  about  a  year  after  it  was 
finished.  , 

Did  this  stop  the  atom  cnonsters?  No. 
incieid  I  hey  went  rip:ht  ahead  putting 
pressure  on  people  in  Caiifornia  to  accept 
Government  subsidy  for  a  huge  dual- 
purpo.se  piant.  Oh,  they  did  cut  down  the 
si/e— from  1.50  million  gallons  to  M  mil- 
lion L'allon.s.  They  pretended,  however, 
thr.t  it  wa.'-,  a  150-milUou-gai:on  plant  on 
the  premise  of  an  "option"  to  metropoli- 
tan wau-r  district  to  enlarge  the  50-mu- 
lion-gallon  desalting  plant  at  some  later 
time  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

On  AuefQst  10,  1966.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  issued  a  press  release  an- 
nouncinrr  agreement  between  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southem  Cali- 
fornia, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  elec- 
tric utilities  in  California  to  go  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  a  giant  dual- 
pui-pose  desalting  plant.  The  AEC  stated 
in  the  press  release  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance, but  it  did  not  mention  how 
much— over  $70  million.  The  AEC  said: 

The  average  water  cost  of  the  product 
water  at  the  desalting  plant  is  21.9  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  and  the  cost  of  water  deliv- 
ered would  be  27  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Next,  in  September  of  1966.  the  AEC 
and  OSW  asked  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  supply  AEC's  portion  of 
the  funds.  There  was  practically  no  op- 
position. The  National  Coal  Association 
did  present  a  witness  who  pointed  out: 

You  are  Jeopardizing  progress  in  desalting 
by  allocating  to  this  plant,  which  Is  cf  a  size 
that  will  not  be  useful  for  many  years  in  the 
future,  too  much  money  and  effort,  at  t!ie 
expense  of  the  smaller  plants  which  will  be 
needed  In  the  near  future. 
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At  any  rate,  congressional  approval  for 
AEC's  portion  of  the  subsidy  was  quickly 
forthcoming. 

Also  in  September  1966,  AEC  and  OSW 
went  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  asked 
for  OSW's  share  of  the  subsidy.  This 
time,  the  National  Coal  Association  wit- 
nesses spoke  more  bluntly.  They  told  the 
committee  that  the  cost  estimates  were 
unrealistic  and  that  "it  isn't  merely 
money  and  uranium  that  is  being  wasted 
here.  It  is  also  time,  attention  and  talent 
which  is  badly  needed  in  other  areas. 
Money  allocates  resources,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  allocation  of  this  amount  of 
resources  to  the  obtaining  of  high-cost 
water  from  desalting  will  be  injurious 
to  the  programs  that  should  be  given 
higher  in-iority  in  the  water  field." 

In  short,  they  told  the  committee  that 
this  plant  was  being  proposed  as  "a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  give  a  semblance  of 
reality  to  the  optimistic  predictions  about 


what  ''ill  happen  in  the  distant  future." 
Nevertheless,  the  project  received  speedy 
approval  on  the  Senate  side 

Early  in  1967  we  held  hearings  on  this 
proposal  in  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  This  time, 
even   coal   industry   representatives  did 
not  bother  to  oppose  the  proposal,  and 
I  for  one  do  not  blame  them  for  getting 
tired  of  hitting  their  heads  against  brick 
walls.  Nevertheless,  soiiie  of  us  on  the 
committee   asked   some   veiT   searching 
questions  tiwine  to  find  out  how  much 
tills  water  would  really  cost  and  whether 
it  was  worthwhile  to  put  so  much  Gov- 
ernment monrv  into  it.  We  were  told  by 
AEC  and  bv  OSW  tl.at  the  water  would 
be  produced  for  22  cents  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  go  forward  with  this  plant.  I 
did  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
information   was   entirely   factual,   and 
I  refused  to  vote  for  this  project.  Never- 
theless, the  atomic  propasanda  machine 
convinced  a  majority  of  our  committee 
that  we  had  to  go  along  or  we  would  be 
holding  up  progress. 

One  year  later— 1  year,  mind  you— 
what  are  we  told?  We  are  told  that  the 
picture  has  changed.  The  costs  have  es- 
calated, due  to  -inaation."  How  much 
inflation  have  we  had  in  1  year.  Mr. 
Speaker?  We  are  now  told  that  water 
from  this  plant  would  cost  about  35  to 
37  cents  per  thousand  gallons— not  the 
22  cents  which  they  told  us  a  year  ago. 
Does  anvbody  want  50  million  gallons 
of  water  per  day  at  a  cost  of  35  cents 
per  thousand  gallons?  Nobody  in  the 
United  States  wants  it.  The  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California 
has  the  right  to  back  out  of  this  project. 
I  understand  that  the  new  cost  estimates 
are  to  be  available  early  in  April.  I  shall 
be  amazed.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  MWD  does 
not  back  out  of  this  project— unless 
Uncle  Sugar  puts  up  some  more  money 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  cost. 

In  any  case,  the  AEC  should  under  no 
circumstances  proceed  with  its  costly 
contrivance.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Time  of  March  13. 
1968,  relative  to  the  proposed  southern 
California  nuclear  plant  whose  estimated 
costs  have  already  blown  high  as  a  mush- 
room cloud.  The  sharp  difference  m  fig- 
ures would  indicate  that  AEC  is  either 
less  than  honest  or  less  than  capable. 

If  as  implied,  inflation  is  responsible 
for  the  disparity  between  estimates  pre- 
sented Congress  a  year  ago  and  today  s 
projections,  you  may  be  sure  that  current 
prices  of  consumer  commodities,  high  as 
they  are.  would  be  far  beyond  reach.  At 
the  rate  of  increase  .shown  in  the  article, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  $2,200 
Plymouth  Fury  off  the  lot  for  less  than 
83,700,  a  S160  spin  dryer  would  go  for 
S270.  and  29-cent  apples  would  cost  49 
cents  a  pound. 

I  should  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ouD  a  news  story  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Pie.ss  of  March  25  announcing  a  water 
de^^^Unation  process  developed  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Whether  or 
r.ot  the  new  !nethod  proves  to  be  as 
e.-'onomical  as  predicted,  its  potential 
should  be  carefu'ly  considered  before  the 


Federal  Government  puts  additional 
funds  into  exorbitantly  expensive  atomic 
plants  of  like  purpose. 

Members  of  Congress  should  also  keep 
in  mind  that  the  Alcoa  system  has  the 
added  advantage  of  converting  salty  or 
bracki.sh  water  into  fresh  water  without 
creating  thermal  pollution  of  streams  or 
imperiling  communities  with  deadly 
n^dioactive  contamination. 

T'.ve  articles  follow: 

DF.SAT.INATI<'N  CKVFI.HOTENT  CVZ-  COST!   COM- 

Mr.ivi.M.  Use  of  New  At  coa  Meih.d  Forecast 

AU-oa    K-dav    aimovincpc!    a    breakthrough 

d.-velopmenl  in  v.-ater  dcsrainailon  methods 

uhicli  mi.y  f:nd   v;orUl-v,ide  application  be- 

rau.-^e  of  its  grcttly  lov/rr  cozx. 

T)ip  new  all-aluminum  system  niake.s  po^- 
^ible  for  'he  tirst  time,  the  utilization  of 
widfiv  available  wa.cte  industrial  heat  to 
ronvert  .salty,  brackish  or  alkali  waters  into 
water  of   uUra-purit;  . 

John  D  Harper,  president  of  Aluminum 
Co  <<f  America  said  -he  innoviitivw.  which 
will  oon  be  employed  in  a  oommtr-'ial  water 
rork.mation  plant,  is  internntionany  slg- 
nifif-ant  because  it   promises   to: 

Produce  Ircsli  water  at  approximately  a 
third  to  I'.alf  the  cost  of  any  ether  large- 
sc'ale  method  now  :n  use. 

Operate  at  vastly  lower  costs  than  other 
water  dpsalination  systems  due  to  its  all- 
aluminum  construction  and  simple  design 
ronrept.  Other  existing  systems  are  compara- 
livelv  complex  and  utiliee  relatively  expensive 
stainless  steel,  cupro-nickel  or  titanium  com- 
ponents. ,  ,  ..  _ 
Perform  at  temperatures  far  below  the 
O50  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  conventional  water 
reclamation  -systems,  thus  greatly  lowering 
functional  and  maintenance  expense. 

Assist  in  eliminating  thermal  pollution  of 
water  a  growing  contamination  problem  in 
the  vlclnitv  of  electrical  generating  and 
processing  industries  whose  waste  hot  water 
I  although  chemically  clean)  upsets  the  nat- 
ural balance  of  streams,  lakes  and  ocean 
bavEldes  Into  which  It  Is  discharged. 

Open  a  major  new  market  for  aluminum 
fabricated  products. 


COST  RISE  MAY  Cirr  Back  or  End  Bolsa 
Atomic  Desalting  Plant:  Construction 
Estimates  for  Water  and  Power  Untts 
Reach  S750  Million  Comp.^red  to  Original 
$444  Million 

(By  Ray  Hebert) 
Drastic  cost  Increases  may  force  abandon- 
ment or  the  scaling  down  of  plans  for  South- 
ern California's  nuclear  desalting  and  power 

^  New  construction  cost  estimates  of  $750 
minion— up  from  an  original  $444  million— 
were  disclosed  Tuesday  as  the  Metropolitan 
Wat€r  District  and  Southland  utUltles  moved 
for  reevaluatlons  of  the  massive  projects 
economic  feasibility. 

The  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  Power  and  De- 
saltln"  Plant  would  be  built  on  a  40-acre  arti- 
ficial "island  one-half  mile  oS  Huntington 
Beach  in  Orange  County. 

When  completed,  it  would  be  the  largest 
desalination  plant  in  the  world,  providing 
enough  purified  sea  water  for  a  city  the  size 
of  San  Francisco,  it  would  provide  electric- 
ity tor  a  city  of  nearly  2  million. 

TROVELE  APPE.'VRED  EARLT 

With  work  originally  scheduled  to  start  on 
the  Island  next  fall,  it  bacame  evident  many 
months  ago  that  the  facility  was  headed  for 
serious  financial  problems. 

Labor  and  materials  costs  have  risen 
sharply,  according  to  water  and  power  of- 
ficials. 

But  the  steepest  rise  appeared  in  the  nu- 
c'par  steam  supply  system  when  bids  for  the 
D-ojecfs  two  reactors  were  received  last  July. 
"    The  original  $444  million  cost  was  based 


on  a  1965  report  for  the  proposed  150  million 
.^allon-a-day,  18  million  kilowatt  plant. 
°  Although  Metropolitan  and  the  three 
southern  California  utUities  which  wUl  share 
the  power  output  appeared  eac-er  Tuesday 
to  proceed  with  the  project,  it  was  clear  the 
additional  costs  each  would  have  to  bear  wlh 
be  a  determining  factor. 


FEDERAI.  StPPORT 

The  project  has  won  financial  support 
from  the  federal  government  with  Congress 
earmarking  $72  million  through  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. ,  ^ 

The  desalination  plant  1.5  intended  lio. 
only  to  provide  an  a.-sured  supply  cf  water 
for'.Southerii  California  cities,  but  the  led- 
er»l  gcvprnment  also  viewed  it  as  a  way  to 
iind  an  economic  breakthrough  in  the  co.-t 
of  desalted  water  lor  urban  are.is. 

The  tederal  covernmenfs  apprcrriatlcn  1.= 
-locked  in"  and  v.'ater  olficUils  said  there 
v-as  no  po.-=sibiluv  of  it  Ijein^^  increased. 

Thus,  it  appeared  the  entire  Ijurden  cf 
btuldin^  the  plant  a.s  orli^inallv  planned,  if 
tliat  IS  the  dec;--lon.  would  fall  on  Metro- 
•.lolitaii  and  Ub  utility  partners-^s,iu;hern 
Calfornia  Edison  Co.,  the  Ix)s  Anaelcs  De- 
partment, of  Water  .md  Pc.ver  and  the  ^an 
DlPRO  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Although  contracts  for  the  plant's  con- 
struction have  been  s^cned.  they  contain 
provisions  for  extensions. 

On  Tuesdav .  .\lf  tropolitnn's  board  of  d  - 
rectors  voted  :nr  an  extension  tT  June  CO 
to  allow  comtiletion  of  economic  studies. 

M  the  sariie  time,  the  board  ordered  a 
niidv  of  the  iwssibilitv  of  scaling  down  the 
plant  to  50  million  gallons  a  day— one-third 
the  ori'-inally  planned  output.  Stich  a  i)iant. 
however,  could  contain  power  facilities  re- 
quired bv  the  utilities. 

Henry'  J.  Mills.  Metropolitans  general 
manager,  called  this  a  "bare  bones"  plant, 
but  said  it  would  sUIl  provide  necessary  data 
on    the    economics   of    large-scale   desalting 

units.  , 

A  Department  of  Water  and  Power  spokes- 
man said  the  Los  Angeles  utility,  which  has 
not  vet  entered  the  nuclear-produced  power 
field'  feels  the  power  end  of  the  project 
"could  stand  on  its  own  legs"  even  w\th 
Increased  costs. 

An  Edison  spokesman  said  the  private 
utility  would  make  a  final  decision  on  eco- 
nomic feasibility  after  all  cost  figures  are 
updated. 

TO  PREVENT  VESSELS  BUILT  OR  RE- 
BUILT     OUTSIDE      THE      UNITED 
STATES  OR  DOCUMENTED  UNDER 
FOREIGN  REGISTRY  FROM  CAR- 
RYING CARGOES  RESTRICTED  TO 
VESSELS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  ob .lection. 
Mr.   REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  in  this 
body  of  the  critical  plight  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  an  awareness  m  no 
small  part  due  to  the  tight  shipping  sit- 
uation created  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
content  to  let  this  situation  drift  but  has 
been   considering   various   measures   to 
rectifv  it  promptly  and  effectively.  One 
aspect  which  needs  greater  emphasis  in 
this  picture  is  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  capacity.  Too  many  ot 
American  ships  have  been  built  or  rebuilt 


outside  the  United  States.  I  am.  tuere- 
\n-o  mtroducin-  a  bill  to  curtail  thi.s 
practice,  which  is  n  blow  to  cur  Ame ncan 
.shipbuilders,  section  2631  of  title  10  o 
the  United  States  Code,  passed  on  August 
10  1956  'TOA  Stat.  146)  would  limit  sea 
transportation  of  sui^plies  bought  for  the 
AinL^rican  Armed  Forces  to  American  and 
■Vmerican-owned  vessels,  unl.ss  the 
trti-;ht  rates  charged  for  :tich  transpor- 
tation is  cxccssivf  or  othcrwi.se  unrca- 
',onable  Mv  bill  would  in  .".feet  liunt  .-uch 
traii.SJf'ria'tioii  to  American  built  or  re- 
built .<hips  by  adding  the  following  tn'o 
■^"utences: 

•-nie  term  vessel?  of  the  Ui.ited  St..tps  or 
beIon-_:ng  to  the  Uuitcd  St.-teV  -.■■^  used 
herr-.n  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  any 
ves.^e!  which,  subsequent  to  Septcn-.ber  ... 
'srij  shall  have  been  either  la)  bunt  o.it- 
Ude'xhe  united  States,  (bt  rebuilt  ctitsldo 
"ii.»  United  Str.tes.  or  (c  doov,meut-d  u.|d?r 
,nv  loreU^n  re-istry  until  such  vessel  .hall 
h Vve  bpcn  (iocumented  under  the  Uv  ul  the 
U.-Ued  St'.ies  tor  i.  i)eriod  of  three  years 
The  term-  biult  ci.t«lde  the  United  sr.ues 
■  ,:.d  r--bu!lt  outside  the  Ui.ited  Ht.tes  n* 
'v,ed  herein  shall  Iticlude  the  construction 
or  .Iteration  abroad  of  ;,ry  m.ijor  compo- 
r.ent=  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  the 
ves.'"e1." 


dates  can  only  strengthen  our  demociatic 
form  of  Lovernment.  , 

T'le  National  I'ducation  Asr-ociation  is 
to  be  htartilv  commended  for  its  efforts 
in  cncouraGing  rrtater  political  activity 
among  its  members. 


I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  nnd 
favorable  consiaeration. 


TEACHERS-IN-POLITICS  WEEKEND 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  it  has  been  a  fairly  widely  accepted 
fact  that  teachers  do  not  take  an  en- 
thusiastic role  in  politics.  The  National 
Education  Association  is  currently  taking 
steps  to  remove  this  image.  The  weekend 
of  April  5  1968,  has  been  designated  by 
NBA  as  Teacher-In-Pohtics  Weekend. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  full  teacher 
participation  in  politics. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Education 
Association  on  initiating  this  most 
worthwhile  project.  I  am  sure  this  effort 
will  contribute  to  a  greater  understand- 
ing a  greater  interest,  a  greater  partic- 
ipation  in   government   affairs   by   our 

Today,  a  full,  comprehensive  account 
of  each  day's  events  Is  at  the  fingertip  c. 
evcrv  citizen.  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore^  it  is  easier  to  gain  access  to  truth- 
ful meaninaful  information  about  the 
people  who  are  running  our  government . 
It  is  very  important  that  everj-  special 
group  take  full  advantage  cf  this  commu- 
nication privilege  and  participate  ac- 
tively in  our  day-to-day  government 
operat'ons.  This  way,  and  only  this  way, 
can  their  views  be  effectively  reflected  in 

our  laws.  ,     ..„„.„ 

Teachers,  more  than  anyone  else,  bear 
t>ie  responsibility  of  guiding  and  train- 
ing our  future  leaders.  The  quality  ot  our 
leadership,  in  large  m.easurc,  is  reflectea 
in  this  early  training. 

Teacher  narticipation  in  politics  can 
onlv  benffit  our  society.  Full  and  free 
d-'^cu-'sion  of  current  issues  nr.d  cand.- 


TEXT  OF  THE    PROPOSrO  GREEK 
CONSTI'iUTiON 

•^."v  PiTCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  osk 
■inaii.mous  ccnscnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
'nclude<'Xtr;ineotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
c'ojec^ion  to  the  uquest  of  the  ■.  cntlcman 
fjo'ii  Illinois? 
There  wa."^  no  cb.iection. 
Mr    PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   thfre 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  con- 
siderable  di.'^cu.ssion  m  o.ir  own  coimti> 
l.bout  the  proposed  G.eek  Constitiitioii 
It  uccars  to  me  that  .-tudents  d  Greet; 
affairs  ou-ht  to  have  made  available  tf> 
them  the  text  ot  the  draft  ConstitiUion 
which   will   be  submitted   to  the   G-ok 
people  vnd  so  I  am  t.tkins  \-"%"' ■''°]"- 
tunity   tod..y   to   in.^ert   in   the   Hlcurd 
the  entire  text.  . 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  .significant  tiiat 
the  present  administrntion  of  Greece 
vhich  has  been  criticized  in  so  many 
-uarters  is  kecpin-i  its  pledae  to  propose 
to  the  people  of  Greece  a  constitution 
v.hich  will : estore  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  tliat  country. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  liere 
on  this  floor  that  the  attacks  on  the 
present  regime  have  been  ill  founded 
and  ill  advised. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  tnat 
the  United  States  must  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  help  restore  demo- 
cratic rule  to  Greece,  whom  we  consider 
one  of  our  more  important  and  loyal  al- 
lies It  is  within  this  context  that  I  would 
hope  those  who  have  been  criticizing  the 
Greek  Government  would  now  join  in  an 
int'lligent  review  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution draft  and  point  out  which  of  these 
provisions  are  subject  to  revision. 

I  believe  the  present  regime  in  Greece 
is  making  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to 
restore  constitutional  government  to  that 
countrv.  Those  of  us  who  firmly  believe 
in  human  dignity  are  well  advised  to  help 
the  present  Greek  regime  put  its  house 
in  order  rather  than  follow  the  advice  of 
those  who  try  to  create  turmoil  and  civil 
v.-ar  in  Greece. 

In  reading  the  proposed  constitutional 
draft  it  is  mv  judgment  that  the  present 
regime  in  Greece  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunitv  to  fuifiU  its  t  ledge  to  !:ave  this 
Constitution  approved  by  the  people  and 
then  hold  free  elections  to  establish  a 
truly     rcprcsentatLve     government     In 

Those  who  advise  continued  turmoil 
■n  Greece  would  only  weaken  that  coun- 
tn-  and  subject  it  to  ever-^TOwmg  Com- 
munist pressures.  In  my  ludament.  the 
v.av  to  restore  democracy  to  Greece  is 
to  work  with  the  present  regime  and  .clp 
it  implement  the  various  reforms  which 
'V;rltabili7e  this  nation  and  help  Greece 
resist  the  constant  pressures  from.  Com- 
mun:st  con.spirators. 

The  draft  Constitution  tran.slated  into 
the  English  lanytjage  follows: 
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Government  Issues  Text  of  Draft 
Constitution 

CONSTITUTION  OF  GREECE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
HOLT,  CONSTJBSTANTIAL  AND  INDIVISIBLE 
trinity:     PREAMBLE 

The  Greek  people,  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples Of  Greek  Christian  civilization  and  to 
Its  liberal  democratic  traditions,  and  imhued 
(emforoumenos)  with  the  desire  to  Insure 
Its  unity  as  a  Nation  lethnousi  and  State 
(Kratous),  In  order  to  strengthen  its  ad- 
miration of  liberty,  eqtiality  and  Justice.  In 
order  to  contribute  to  the  social  progress  and 
world  peace  as  an  equal  member  of  the 
International  Community,  hereby  approves 
the  referendum  held  (day,  month,  yean  the 
following  Constitution. 

RELIGION 

Article  1 

The  established  religion  in  Greece  Is  that 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ. 
Proselytlsm  and  every  other  interference 
with  the  established  religion  is  prohibited 

The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  acknowl- 
edelne  as  its  head  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
indissolubly  united  In  doctrine  with  the 
Great  Church  of  Christ  In  Constantmoi51e 
and  every  other  Church  of  the  same  doctnne. 
following -steadily  as  they  do.  the  hold  apos- 
tolic synomcal  canons  and  ho.y  traditions 
It  Is  autoceohalous  and  exercises  its  sover- 
eign rights"  independently  of  any  other 
Church  It  Is  administrated  by  a  Holy  Synod 
of  Bishops. 

The  ecclesiastical  status  existing  in  the 
New  Provinces.  Crete  and  the  Dodecanese  is 
not  opposed  to  the  regulation  of  the  previous 

^^T^e"^  wxt  of  the  Holy  Bible  is  maintained 
unalterable.  Its  rendering  into  a  different 
linguistic  form,  without  a  previous  approval 
bv  the  Autocephalous  Church  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Great  Church  of  Christ  in  Constan- 
tinople Is  absolutely  prohibited. 

\nv  draft  law  or  proposal  dealing  with 
organization  and  administration  ot  the 
Church  of  Greece,  can  not  be  represented 
before  Parliament  for  discussion  before  the 
Permment  Holv  Svnod  expresses  its  views 
on  ■-  The-e  views  will  have  to  be  submitted 
within  ten  days  at  the  expiration  of  wiilch 
the  draft   or   the   proposal   will   come   before 

the  House 

A'ticle  2 

The  freedom  of  religious  conscience  is  in- 
violable. ,        .  ..  ,^ 

Any  religion  of  a  professed  doctrine  i^  ..ee 
and  ito  worship  takes  pl.ice  unhindered,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law 

The  onests  of  all  known  religions  are  sub- 
ject to"  the  same  State-. upervision  .is  those 
of  the  established  religion  in  Greece.  The 
free  exe'cise  of  religious  duties  shall  nut  be 
permitted  to  offend  public  order  or  good 
morals. 

Nobodv  shall  by  re.ison  of  his  religious 
convictions,  be  exempt  from  his  duties  to  the 
State  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
country.  No  oath  shall  be  administered  ex- 
cept by  law  which  at  the  same  time  stipu- 
lates its  form  and  wording 

INDIVIDUM.   RIOHTS   AN»   OVTIES 

Article  i 

The  Greiks  are  equ.il  beiore  ihe  Uv.v  and 
arc  entitled  to  t:ie  same  treatment  -iiider  the 
same  circumst.mces.  m  'general. 

Ai-e  considered  .is  Greek  citizens,  those  who 
acquired  or  will  ..^MUire  the  qualifications 
of  the  citizen  as  provided  for  by  the  law. 

Titles  of  nobility  or  distinct  on  are  neither 
conferred  nor  recognissd  on  Greek  citizens. 

The  Greek  citizens  contribute,  without  ex- 
ception, to  public  charges  In  accordance  of 
their  means. 

Onlv  Greek  citir.eiis  c.>n  qualify  for  puolic 
appoliuments,  except  for  cases  provided  for 
bv  special  laws. 

"  Every  Greek  able  to  carry  arms  has  to  con- 


tribute m  the  deieuse  of  the  Country  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law 

Article  4 

All  those  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  Greek  Slate  enjoy  full  protection  of 
their  life  and  liberty,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality creed  or  language.  Exceptions  are  al- 
lowed m  such  cases  as  provided  for  by  the 
International  Law 

Article  5 

Personal  Ubertv  is  inviolable  Nobody  can 
be  prosecuted,  .irrested.  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise confined,   except   when   and   as   the  .aw 

provides  for. 

Article  6 

Unless  one  is  caught  red-handed,  nobody 
can  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  without  a  Ju- 
dicial warrant  stating  the  reasons  of  the 
arrest  this  warrant  must  be  served  at  the 
moment  of  the  arrest  or  the  imprisonment 
pending  trial.  ^  _, 

Anvbodv  caught  red-handed  or  arrested  on 
the  basis"  of  a  warrant  of  arrest  is  to  be 
brought  without  delav  before  the  competent 
interrogating  magistrate,  within  twenty  four 
hours  from  the  monieiu  of  his  arrest,  at  the 
latest  If  -such  arre.st  took  place  outside  the 
area  of  interrogating  magistrate's  seat,  with- 
in the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  his  con- 
vevance  beiore  the  magistrate 

Withiu  a  maximum  at  three  days  the  inter- 
rogating magistrate  must  either  release  the 
person  arrested  or  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
imprisonment  This  deadline  can  be  extended 
up  to  live  davs  at  the  request  of  the  arrested 
person  or  m  "a  c.ise  of  "force  majeurs".  to  be 
certiiied  immediately  by  a  decision  of  the 
comoetent  Judicial  Council. 

.-ihould  both  these  time  limits  expire  with- 
out any  action  being  taken,  the  Jailer  or  any 
otlier  civil  or  military  officer,  responsible  for 
the  detention  of  the  arrested  person,  must 
rele  ise  him  forthwith.  Transgressors  of  the 
above  provisions  will  be  punished  for  illegal 
confinement  and  will  be  obliged  to  make 
good  auv  loss  sustained  by  the  injured  party 
and  in  addition,  pay  him  an  idetnnity  as  the 
law  provides. 

The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
pending  trial,  according  to  the  law  cannot 
exceed  one  vear  for  crimes  and  six  months 
for  minor  offenses.  These  time  limits  can  be 
furUier  extended  bv  decision  of  the  compe- 
tent Judicial  Council  by  another  half,  m 
quite  exceptional  cases. 

The  law  determines  the  conditions  under 
which  the  competent  civil  court  can  decide 
that  an  indemnity  be  paid  to  an  unjustly 
imprisoned  or  sentenced  person. 
Ar'iclc  7 
Crime  does  not  exist  nor  can  punishment 
be  meted  out  m  the  c.\se  of  no  law  being 
in  lorce  previous  to  the  action.  No  severer 
punishment  can  be  imposed  .ifter  the  action 
has  ti'ken  pi. ice 

Tortures  and  general  confiscation  are  pro- 
hibited. No  civil  death  can  be  pronounced.. 
Death    penalty    for    political    crimes    (of- 
fenses), except  compound  ones,  is  abolished. 
Article  8 
Nobody    shall    be   withdrawn   without   his 
consent  from  i  the  Uirisdlction  of)   the  judge 
assigned  to  him.  bv  law.  The  establishment 
of    Judicial    committees    and    extraordinary 
courts   under   any   name   is   proliibited. 
.4rf!c/c  9 
Evervbodv's  house  is  inviolable.  No  house 
search'caii  take  place  except  when  .uid  as  the 
law  provides  for. 

orenders  agaiiist  these  provisions  shall  be 
punished  for  abuse  of  authority  and  will  be 
obliged  to  indemnify  fully  the  injured  party 
and'in  addition  pay  him  an  indemnity  as  the 
Ktw  provides  for. 

Art  tele  10 
The  secrecy  of  letters  and  of  correspond- 
ence by  any  other  medium  whatsoever  Is  in- 
violable. The  law  provides  for  such  cases  and 


assumptions  the  judicial  authorities  are  not 
bound  to  respect  this  secrecy. 

FREEDOM   OF  PRESS 

Article  11 

Anybody  can  express  orally,  in  writing  In 
the  press  or  otherwise,  his  views,  while  abid- 
ing by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  press  is  free  and  exercises  a  social  mis- 
sion, that  entails  obligations. 

Censorship    and    every    other    preventive 
measure    is    forbidden.    The    ^°"fl^X'"^„  " 
newspapers    or    other    type    of    publications 
either  before  or  after  publication  Is  also  for- 

'con'flscatlon  Is  permitted,  as  an  exception, 
by  order  of  the  District  Attorney  after  pub- 
lication when  It  (a)  Insults  the  Christian 
rellclon  (b)  insults  the  person  of  the  King, 
the" King's  parents,  the  Queen,  the  crown 
prince,  their  children  and  wives,  (c)  Insults 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  individuals 
holding  public  office  or  having  held  public 
office,  (d)  publishes  things  which,  according 
to  the  law,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  (1) 
reveals  movements  of  the  armed  forces  of 
military  significance  or  defences  of  the  na- 
tion 1 2 )  is  obviously  mutinous  or  has  as  its 
intention  the  overthrow  or  the  existing  po- 
litical system  or  the  existing  social  system 
or  is  against  the  national  Integrity  or  con- 
stitutes incitement  to  commit  an  act  of 
treason,  13)  is  aimed  at  spreading  ideas, 
principles  or  ideology  of  political  parties 
which  have  been  outlawed  and  (e)  is  in- 
decent publication  obviously  insulting  to 
public  opinion,  as  prescribed  by  the  law 
covering  these  cases.  ^     „  —  i„* 

In  all  of  the  above  instances  the  District 
Attorney  is  obliged  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  confiscation  to  submit  the 
case  to  the  Court  Council  and  this  council 
within  twenty-four  hours  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  case  either  for  or  against  the  con- 
fiscation, otherwise  the  confiscation  is  lifted 
automatically.  Legal  steps  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  Council  is  allowed  either 
against  the  order  of  the  District  Attorney  or 
the  publisher  of  the  confiscated  material. 
The  court  on  a  second  violation  and  con- 
viction of  anv  tvpe  of  press  offense,  under 
which  the  confiscation  Is  allowed,  orders  the 
permanent  or  temporary  suspension  of 
the  publication  or  m  serious  cases  (offenses) 
the  permanent  or  temporary  suspension  of 
the  right  of  the  convicted  person  to  pursue 
the  occupation  of  journalist.  The  suspension 
period  commences  right  after  Hie  conviction 
has  been  determined  to  be  beyond  appeal. 

The  usage  bv  anyone  of  the  title  of  a  news- 
paper which  has  been  suspended  .s  forbidden 
for  the  prescribed  period  of  suspension.  Vio- 
lations bv  the  press  are  brought  to  trial 
fo'thwith"  w;thout  peliminary  examination, 
us  the  law  dictates.  The  vicl..tion  by  the 
District  Attornsy  of  this  clause  constitutes 
a  serious  disciplinary   violation. 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  anv  other 
publication  and  the  author  of  a  reprehensi- 
ble irticle  concerning  ireterrlng)  the  private 
life  regardless  of  the  penalty  prescibed  by 
the  penal  code  are  responsible  for  the  restora- 
iion  of  the  victim's  reputation  and  h:s  com- 
p=nsition  financially  as  the  law  dictates. 

A  law  dictates  the  method  by  which  the 
press  corrects  inaccurate  publlcalioiis. 

The  ovvnershiD  and  oublicaf.on  of  news- 
papers and  other  publications  :s  restricted 
to  Greek  citizens  only  who  have  not  lost 
the^r  political  rights.  ..s  the  law  dictates.  Any 
ot.blic  .t:ons  in  violation  of  this  clause  is 
immediately  confiscated  and  suspended  and 
the  puolisher  is  punished  by  either  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  suspension  of  his  right 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  Journalist.  The 
law  aictates  the  prerequisites  and  qualifica- 
tion necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  journalist. 

It  is  allowed  for  laws  to  be  passed  wherein 
measures  can  be  taken  for  the  curtailment 
and  prevention  of  publications  which  may  be 
considered  harmful  to  youth. 


The  protective  directives  for  the  press  of 
this  article  do  not  apply  to  movies,  pubnc 
entertainments,  photography,  radio,  T.V.,  and 
other  similar  means  of  broadcasting  speech 
or  performance.  A  law  will  describe  a  com- 
pulsory control  of  the  means  of  the  press  In 
general.  This  law  is  being  published. 
.4rf!C-;e  12 


The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  congregate 
peacefullv  and  unarmed  as  the  law  provides. 
The  police  can  stand  by  in  public  gatherings, 
such  gatherings  must  be  reported  to  the 
police  eight  hours  in  advance.  Gatherings  in 
the  open  may  be  forbidden  to  take  place  If 
they  present  a  risk  for  the  public  security. 

Gatherings  of  persons  to  impose  ideas 
designed  to  overthrow  the  form  of  govern- 
ment or  the  present  social  regime,  detaching 
part  of  the  country,  or  projecting  principles, 
programs  or  views  of  political  parties,  are 
hereby  outlawed. 

Article  13 
The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  enter  par- 
nershlps  providing  that  they  observe  the 
laws  of  the  land  which  however  can  never 
confer  this  right  to  any  pre-existing  permis- 
sion of  the  administrative  authority. 

The  union  of  persons  wh<ise  aim  or  activity 
is  directed  against  the  national  integrity, 
the  principles  of  the  regime,  social  regime 
the  nation',  ,-ecurity.  and  the  political  and 
individual  freedoms  (jf  the  citizens,  is  for- 
taidd-n  and  mav  be  dissolved  by  court  order. 

A'snciations  which  violate  the  laws  and 
or  Its  own  constitution,  will  be  dissolved  by 
court  order.  Tending  the  tlnal  court  order  of 
dis.solution.  the  functioning  of  a  cooperative 
or'a  union  mav  be  suspended  temporarily  on 
orders  of  the  responsible  public  prosecutor. 
The  right  of  association  of  civil  employees 
.md  cmplovees  of  organiz.ition   of   local   ad- 

-ua  ;caa!  ai'is  jo  -■uo»-.ijd  •"■>.  '•''" '"V'V'L" 
titles  may  bv  law  'oe  circumscribed.  It  is  lur- 
bidden  to  civil  .-.ervants  and  employees  of 
local  .idministration  organizations  or  per- 
sons 'f  pul)lic  legal  entities  to  establish  as- 
sociations with  political  aims  or  to  partic- 
ipate in  politics. 

The  right  to  .-irike  is  regulated  by  the  rul- 
ing set  forth  bv  the  law  on  the  .subject.  A 
strike  for  political  or  other  reasons  foreign 
to  tht  material  or  moral  interests  of  the 
worker  is  forbidden. 

A  strike  of  anv  tvpe  by  the  personnel  of 
the  &\n  ^ervices,  r,rganizations  of  local  ad- 
ininist ration,  or  other  public  l>-gal  entities 
and  iiu'olic  utilities  is  forbidden. 
Article  14 
Each  and  or  all  together,  providing  that 
the  State  laws  are  in  accord,  have  the  right 
to  report  i  appeal)  in  WTltlng  to  the  author- 
ities which  (the  authorities)  are  obliged  in 
accordance  with  the  law  for  a  speedy  action 
and  a  written  answer  to  the  request. 

Prosecution  of  the  accused  for  violations 
reported  can  be  applied  only  after  final  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  the 
repoit  (appeal). 

EDUCATION 

Article  15 

The  education  is  under  the  high  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  and  it  is  being  offered  on 
State's  expense. 

In  all  schools  of  medium  and  elementary 
education  as  well  as  highest  schools  the 
teaching  is  designed  for  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual training  and  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional consicence  of  the  youth  on  the  basis 
of  the  ideological  sources  of  the  Greco-Chns- 
tlan  civilization. 

The  elementary  education  is  obligatory  for 
all  and  is  being  offered  by  the  State  free. 

The  law  fixes  the  years  of  obligatory  edu- 
cation to  be  no  less  than  six. 

The  highest  educational  institutions  are 
State  Legal  Entitles  and  are  functioning  un- 
der the  supervision  and  financial  support  of 
the  State. 
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The  professors  of  such  institutions  are  civil 
servants  The  authorities  of  these  institu- 
tions are  elected  by  the  regular  (permanent) 
professors  of  the  institutions,  while  the  pro- 
fessor's benches  are  founded,  modified,  abol- 
ished and'or  fulfilled  to  the  agreeable  opin- 
ion of  the  school.  The  agreeable  opinion  ol 
the  school  Is  also  necessary  for  the  curricu- 
lum and  examinations.  The  State  supports 
needy  students  of  the  middle  and  Uglier 
education  level  who  are  Judged,  according  to 
the  law,  as  able  and  worthy  to  continue  their 
education. 

It  is  allowed,  pending  a  permit  by  the  au- 
thorltlee,  to  citizens  whose  political  rights 
have  not  been  revoked,  to  found  schools  of 
elementarv  and  middle  education,  which  are 
to  function  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Article  16 
The  official  langu.)ge  of  the  State  is  f hat 
in   which   the   Constitution   and   the   Greek 
legislation  is  composed.  Any  effort  for  falsin- 
cation  (alteration)  of  it  Is  forbidden. 
Article  n 
No  one  may  be  deprived  from  his  property, 
movable   and"  immovable,   except    when    this 
is  done  for  the  public  interest  in  which  case 
it  must  be  so  proved  in  .iccordance  with  the 
law.  and  m  all  ca.ses  a  full  compensation  Is 
paid. 

When  disputed  the  legal  element  of  sup- 
port for  public  interest  it  can  ije  taken  to 
court  for  clarification  on  individual  cases 
The  compensation  is  always  set  by  the  civil 

courts. 

In  cases  of  emergency  the  owner  may  ue 
lemporarilv  summoned  to  court  and  he  may 
be  forced  to  accept,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
rourt  an  allocation  of  a  proportional  guar- 
antee pending  the  final  .settlement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Prior  to  the  final  or 
teniporarv  set  pavment  of  compensation,  the 
taking  over  of  the  expropriation  is  not  al- 
lowed, all  the  rights  of  ownership  are  main- 
tained bv  the  owner. 

Generiil  restrictions  on  property  tan  be 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  lis 
long  as  these  restrictions  are  for  the  public 
interest. 

The  ownership  and  appr..priations  (dis- 
position) of  mines,  archaeological  treasures 
and  mineral  waters  are  regulated  by  special 
laws  The  ownership  and  appropriations  (dis- 
positions! of  hatchery  exploitation  and  man- 
agement of  sea-lakes  and  large  lakes  is  rogu- 
l.ited  bv  law. 

special  laws  regulate  requisitions  for  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  in  case  of  war  or 
mobilization,  or  to  ;,olve  an  immediate  pub- 
lic cniergencv  which  endangers  public  se- 
curitv  or  health  Any  other  .additional)  de- 
privation of  the  free  use  and  profit  of  owner- 
ship mentioned  in  the  paragraph  above  can 
lonlv)  be  imposed  by  law. 

Law  rules  the  obliged  and  the  procedure 
for  the  payment  to  the  owner  for  the  u.se 
of  his  property. 

Tlie  above  deprivation  ends  as  soon  as  the 
reasons  for  the  requisition  vanish. 

In  cases  it  i  requisition)  is  not  withdrawn 
the  Constitutional  Court  will  decide  upon 
petition  of  the  interested  party. 
Article  18 
The  alteration  of  the  contents  or  condi- 
tions of  a  will  or  donation,  insofar  as  Us  pro- 
visions m  favor  of  the  State  or  for  the  pub- 
lic  benefit  are  concerned,   is   prohibited. 

Bv  exception,  it  shall  be  permitted  by  law 
to  make  a- bequest  or  donation  available  for 
another  similar  purpose  when  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  donor  or  testator. 


Article  19 
Copyright  and  inventor's  rights  are  recog- 
nized "and   protected   according   to  the  laws 
of  the  state. 


Article    20 
Work   Ixnh  intellectual  and  manual,  is  un- 
der  the   protection   of   the   State   Interested 
•or   the   moral   .md   material   progress   of   all 
working  people.  „„„, 

Limitations  of  freedom  of  work  in  general 
are  permissible  onlv  lor  reasons  oi  public  or 
social   interest,   as   provided   by   the   law. 

Special  laws  govern  requisition  of  personal 
services  in  case  ol  war  or  mobilization  or  in 
view  of  an  immediate  social  necessity  capable 
of  endangering  public  order  or  health.  Old 
age  mcapacitv  lor  work  and  social  health  are 
uljjecis  nf  special  concern  of  the  state. 

A  law  governs  conditions  and  prerequi- 
sites of  social  insurance,  but  participation  in 
more  than  one  insurance  organization  and 
in  more  than  one  aid  fund  can  never  become 
compul.sory. 

Article  21 
Agrarian  and  urban  associations  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  state  which  cares  sys- 
tematlcallv  for  their  development. 

A  law  mav  make  compulsory  participation 
of  persons  in  .issociations  aiming  at  c-'rrylng 
out  works  of  public  utility  or  of  public 
interest. 

JOBEIGN    CAPITAL 

Article  22 

Legislative  decree  No.  2687  of  the  year  1953, 
issued  in  application  of  article  112  of  the 
Constitution  of  January  1st,  1952.  'concern- 
ing investment  and  protection  of  lorelgn 
cmital"  ..s  authentically  iiiter|.reted  by  leg- 
islative decree  No  '2928  of  the  year  1954  and 
,>aragraph  3  uf  article  5  of  legislative  decree 
No  4256  of  the  vear  1962.  maintains  its  for- 
mal lorce  A  new  law  may  modilv  the  above 
legislative  decree  only  in  order  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  the  foreign  capital  in 

question. 

Article   .'.7 

The  exercise  of  Individual  rights  and  lii^er- 
ties  bv  anv  person  is  allowed  within  the 
nmlts"  which  insure  for  the  other  citizens 
cnjovment  of  the  .^..me  rights  and  liberties. 
Abusive  use  ol  individual  riehts  with  the 
tlm  of  overthrowing  the  principles  of  the 
political  and  social  regime  or  in  a  manner 
endangerng  national  integrity  or  the  security 
of  the  State  is  lorbldden. 

In  c.se  of  abusive  exercise  of  indivliiiial 
rights    the  Constitutional  Tribunal,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  sanctions  provided  by  ^"p  '•'*'. 
may  suspend  corresponding  individual  rights 
permanently  or  lor  a  limited  time. 
Article  24 
In  case  of  la)  w.^r.  .ta)  mobilization  owing 
to  extern.il  dangers.  ,c.   .serious  dlstr.rbanres 
or  manifest   threat  against  public  <•'•'!"  ""^ 
securitv  of  the  country  from  intern..!  dan- 
gers, the  King,  upon  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  suspend  by  Rov-al  Decree  all  over 
,lie   countrv   or  in   part   of  it,   the  force  of 
articles  6,  8  par.  B.  9.  10.  11,  12.  13,  103  and 

104  of  the  ConstitutKjn  or  of  some  of  them 
implement  'emergency  laws",  ''"d  appoint 
special  tribunals.  This  law  may  n.^  be  mod- 
li^ed  during  its  implementation.  The  Royal 
Decree  of  the  preceding  p.iragraph  and  the 
measures  taken  in  applying  it.  are  .'.nnounced 
in  Parliament  during  its  first  meeting  after 
publication.  In  case  however  of  f  "ous  dis- 
rirbmce  of  manifest  threat  against  public 
order  and  securitv  of  the  country  from  inter- 
nal  dangers,  the  government  proposing  its 
•jublication  should  have  the  agreement  of  the 
constitutional  Tribunal  which  should  decide 
wl-hin  twentv-four  hours  from  being  asked. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Tribunal 
,s  not  asked  or  is  asked,  but  is  not  m  .agree- 
ment with  the  proposed  measures,  the  Royal 
Decree  mav  be  published,  but  Pariiament. 
speciallv  convened  for  this  purpose  within 
twentvdavs  of  publication,  even  if  it  has 
been  "dissolved  may  decide  to  w.uve  it  by 
absolute  majority  of  the  total  number  of  its 
members. 

The  force  of  the  above  Royal  Decree  in  case 
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of  war  IB  not  extended  beyond  Its  end  and  In 
every  other  case  It  is  waived  with  full  rights 
three  months  after  Its  publication  except  If 
It  iB  prolonged  meanwhile  by  a  new  Royal 
Decree.  In  this  case  the  conditions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  should  be  obeerved. 

THE    REGIME 

Article  25 

The  regime  of  Greece  shall  be  that  of  a 
Constitutional  Liberal  Monarchy. 

All  powers  are  derived  from  the  nation  and 
shall  be  exercised  In  the  way  determined  by 
the  Constitution. 

Article  26 

The  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  King  and  Parliament.  ,  ^  ,„  ,v.» 

The  executive  power  shaU  be  veeted  In  the 
King  and  exercised  by  the  responsible  Min- 
isters appointed  by  the  King. 

Judicial  power  Is  exercised  by  the  courts. 

REGARDING    THE    KING 

Article  27 
The  King  Is  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Nation  the  symbol  of  national  unity,  and  the 
guarantor  of  the  Integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Nation,  of  the  observance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  respect  of  international 
obllgatlohs. 

The  Kfri'g  before  assvunlng  his  throne  gives 
tho  following  oath: 

"I  swear  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Con- 
substantial  and  Indivisible  Trinity  to  protect 
the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Greeks,  to 
guard  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Greelt  nation  and  to  preserve  and  to  defend 
the  integrity  and  national  Independence  of 
the  Greek  State." 

Article  28 
The  person  of  the  King  U  Irresponsible  ana 
Inviolate;  the  Ministers  are  responsible.  A 
decree  of  the  King  written  or  oral  does  not 
discharge  the  ministers  from  their  responsi- 
bilities. Not  one  act  of  the  King  Is  In  force  or 
Is  executed  unless  there  is  countersignature 
of  tiie  appropriate  minister,  which  for  his 
signature  he  becomes  responsible. 

In  the  event  of  a  complete  change  In  the 
Ministerial   Council,    the   decree   retiring   It 
(the  Council)   and  the  appointment  of  the 
new  ( Councl!  >  is  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  retired    (Council)    or  by  the  new  Min- 
isterial Council  after  Its  oath-taking. 
Article  29 
The    King    appoints    and    dismisses    the 
Prime   Minister  and  with   his  proposal   the 
members  of  the  government. 
Article  30 
The  King   represents    Internationally   the 
Nation,  declares  war  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Ministerial  CouncU.  concludes  for  all  inter- 
national treaties  or  pacts,  except  for  those 
for  which  by  law  the  competence  has  been 
relegated  to  other  organs. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  alliances  are 
communicated  to  the  Parliament,  so  long  a.s 
the  security  and  the  Interests  of  the  country 
allow  of  this. 

Treaties  or  trade  agreements  or  other  sub- 
stantive concessions  which  must,  according 
to  the  cunstitution  require  enactment  of  a 
law.  cr  similar  agreements  v;hich  burden  In- 
dividual Greeks,  do  not  have  force  without 
suitable  law  enactment. 

Secret  articles  of  treaties  can  In  no  case 
be  in  conflict  with  the  non-secret  parts  of 
treaties. 

No  annexations,  concessions,  or  exchanges 
of  territory  can  be  made  without  the  appro- 
priate law 

Foreign  armed  forces  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  In  the  territory  nor  to  pass  through 
It  unlawfully. 

Article  31 
International  treaties  or  agreements  rat- 
ified by  law  according  to  the  constitutional 
process  cannot,  from  the  time  they  enter  Into 
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force,    be    abolished,    modified,    or    delayed 
through  a  new  law. 


ARMED    FORCES 

Article  32 
The  King  commands  the  armed  forces  and 
according  to  law  bestows  commissions  on  its 
personnel. 

Only  when  and  as  the  law  orders  can  the 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  be  deprived 
of  rank,  honors,  and  pensions. 

Appointment  to  the  positions  of  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  country  and  Chief  of  Security  Forces 
takes  place  through  royal  decree,  promul- 
gated according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Defense  High  Council,  assem- 
bled as  the  law  directs,  and  counter-signed 
by  the  competent  Minister. 
Article  33 
The  King  validates,  promulgates,  and  pub- 
lishes the  laws  voted  by  Parliament. 

A  law  not  published  within  three  months 
of  its  passing  Is  regarded  as  not  valid. 
Article  34 
The  King  promulgates  the  necessary  order 
for  execution  of  the  law,  but  It  Is  not  ever 
possible  to  delay  or  make  exceptions  to  Its 
execution. 

Through  law  It  Is  possible  to  prepare  au- 
thorization for  the  executive  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  foreseen  topics  related  di- 
rectly to  it.  However,  in  order  to  supplement 
the  orders  of  law  in  the  bounds  and  frame- 
work prescribed  for  them,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning topics  the  regulation  of  which  is 
reserved  to  the  law  by  the  Constitution,  the 
authorization  can  only  be  prepared  by  pub- 
lication of  a  Royal  Decree. 

During  the  period  between  two  parliamen- 
tary sessions  the  King  may,  on  advice  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  publish  legal  decrees 
for  the  regulation  of  especially  urgent  prob- 
lems in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Constitutional  Court.  These  will  be  Intro- 
duced within  a  month  of  the  convocation 
of  the  new  Parliament,  In  the  presence  of 
the  government.  If  It  Is  not  Introduced  within 
this  time-limit  or  Is  not  validated  by  the 
Parliament  during  its  first  sessions  after  elec- 
tions, Us  validity  is  lost  from  then  on. 

Article  35 
The  King  convokes  Parliament  regularly 
once  a  vear  .md  Irregularly  whenver  It  Is 
]udgi.'tl  "proper,  procinlining  personally  or 
through  the  Prime  Minister  the  opening  and 
closing  of  each  p.irliamentary  session. 

Article  36 

The  Klnc  has  the  right  once  only  to  sus- 
pend the  worlc  c^f  n  parliamentary  session  or 
to  delay  the  opening,  or  the  suspension  of 
Us  i;ontinuHUce. 

The  suspension  of  Its  work  cannot  last 
more  than  thirtv  dc.ys  nor  can  suspension  be 
repeated  during  the  parliamentary  session 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament. 

Article  37 
The  King  has  the  right  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  decree  dissolving  it,  counter- 
Elcned  by  the  Ministerial  Council,  must  deal 
wUh  its  re-convocation  either  by  elections 
within  forty-flve  days,  or  by  convocation  of 
a  new  parliament  within  forty-flve  days  after 
the  day  of  the  election. 

Article  3S 

The  King  has  the  right  to  remit,  alter,  or 
reciuce  punisliineut  of  persons  charged  by  the 
court,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  functioning  court  assembled,  as 
well  as  to  proclaim  amnesty,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Ministerial  Council,  only  for  political 
crimes. 

The  King  has  the  right  to  bestow  grace  to 
ministers  convlrted  according  to  article  88 
only  with  the  agreement  of  Parliament. 


Article  39 
The    King    has    the    right    to    award    the 
decorations  approved   by   law,   according   to 
the  pertinent  laws. 

PAL.ACE     CCVNCIL 

Article  40 
The  King  !uay  in  Epeclal  circumstances 
convoke  the  Palace  Council  composed  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  leaders  of  the  parliamen- 
tary parties,  and  the  continuing  parliamen- 
tary Prime  Minister. 

Article  41 
The  provision  for  the  King  and  the  Crown 
Prince  are  directed  according  to  law. 
Article  42 
The  King  Is  considered  to  be  of  age  as  soon 
as  he  has  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  swearing-in  of  the  King  takes  place  In 
the  presence  of  Parlian:ent  the  Ministerial 
Council,  and  the  Holy  Synod.  In  the  lacl:  of 
an  existing  Parliament  the  King  takes  the 
oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil, the  Holy  Synod,  the  deputies  present  in 
the  capital,  and  the  higher  officials,  and  re- 
takes the  oath  In  the  presence  of  Parliament 
during  its  first  subsequent  session. 
Article  43 
The  King  does  not  have  other  powers  be- 
vond  those  directly  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  special  laws  referring  to  them. 

ABOUT    THE    CROWN    PRINCE    AND   THE    REGENT 

Article  44 
The  Greek  Palace  and  Its  parliamentary 
rights  are  successive  and  reach  to  the  legiti- 
mate and  genuine  heirs  of  the  King  according 
to  the  order  of  first  Interest,  preferred  to  the 
male  heirs  and  In  the  lack  of  them  to  the 
heirs  of  King  George  the  First  In  the  proper 
order. 

Article  45 

Where  an  Heir  does  not  exist  in  accordance 
with  article  44,  the  King  appoints  one  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament  convened  for  this 
purpose  and  an  open  vote  by  two  thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  deputies. 
Article  46 

The  King  and  the  Heir  to  the  Greek  Throne 
are  required  to  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  Church. 

The  Heir  becomes  of  age  as  soon  as   he 
completes  his  eighteenth  year  of  age. 
Article  47 

The  Crown  of  Greece  and  of  any  other  state 
whatsoever  can  never  be  united  in  the  same 
person. 

Article  48 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  King  whUe  the 
Heir  Is  of  age  but  absent,  the  royal  power  is 
exercised  by  the  Ministerial  Council  until  his 
arrival  and  swearing-in. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  King  while  the 
Heir  is  under  age,  the  widowed  Queen  exer- 
cises the  royal  power  until  his  coming  of  age. 
In  case  she  remarries.  Parliament  Is  convened, 
even  if  It  has  finished  Its  term  or  been  dis- 
solved, at  the  latest  ten  days  after  the  death 
of  thq  King  or  the  ceremony  of  the  new  mar- 
riage, and  In  open  balloting  elects  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  deputies  a  Greek  citizen 
of  orthodox  eastern  dogma  as  Regent,  and 
until  his  swearlng-ln  the  Royal  power  Is 
exercised  by  the  Ministerial  CouncU  under 
Its  own  responsibility. 

Provisions  of  the  above  paragraph  are  also 
applied  in  case  of  the  resignation  of  the  King 
A  special  law  regulates  the  Regency. 

Article  49 
In  case  of  the  death  of  the  King  while  the 
Heir  is  under  age,  his  guardian  Is  the  person 
designated  In  the  deceased  King's  vrtll,  and  if 
not  thus  designated,  Is  the  surviving  Queen 
who  Is  the  Heir's  mother,  so  long  as  she 
remains  a  widow.  If  a  guardian  Is  not  desig- 
nated in  the  ^'11!  and  If  the  Queen  does  not 
svirvive  or  remain  in  widowhood.  Parliament 
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Is  convened,  even  If  it  has  finished  Its  term 
or  been  dissolved,  and  in  open  balloting  elects 
a  guardian  by  a  majority  of  all  the  deputies. 
Whether  designated  in  the  will  of  the  King 
or  elected  by  Parliament,  the  guardian  must 
be  a  Greek  citizen  of  the  orthodox  eastern 

dogma. 

Article    50 

In  case  he  Is  absent  from  the  State,  the 
King  can  designate  the  Heir  as  Regent  by  an 
Executive  Order  Issued  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  or  if  the  Heir  does  not 
exist  or  is  under  age  ur  is  absent  from  the 
State,  he  can  designate  the  Queen,  and  if 
she  does  not  exist  or  Is  absent  from  the  State, 
he  can  entrtist  the  exercise  of  royal  power  to 
the  Ministerial  Council. 

.Irttc;*"  51 
In  the  event  the  throne  is  v.icated,  Parlia- 
ment, even  If  its  term  Is  expired  or  has  been 
dissolved,  temporarily  elects  Oy  open  majority 
vote  of  the  total  number  of  Deputies,  as  Re- 
gent a  Greek  citizen  of  the  eastern  Ortho- 
dox doctrine,  until  whose  swe.irlng  in.  the 
Royal  Authority  is  exercised  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  In  this  event,  within  a  period 
of  two  months  at  the  latest,  the  citizens,  .ac- 
cording to  the  law,  elect  representatives,  in 
number  equal  to  the  deputies,  who  conven- 
ing together  with  Parliament  elect  th;-  King 
by  open  two  thirds  majority  vote  of  tlie  en- 
tire convention 

Article  52 
If  the  King  because  of  illness  Judges  the 
Regency  its  necessary,  he  designates  by  De- 
cree. ptJt  forth  bv  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  Successor  as  Regent,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  non-existence  or  minority,  the  Queen  and 
in  the  event  of  her  non-existence  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers. 

If  the  King  Is  unable  to  rule,  P.irliament 
even  if  its  term  has  expired  or  has  been  dis- 
solved, Is  convened  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, to  recognize  by  two  thirds  majority  vote 
of  those  voting,  the  need  of  a  regency,  which 
Is  exercised  by  the  Successor  and  In  his  non- 
existence or  minority,  the  Queen.  And  In  the 
absence  of  the  Queen,  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters convenes  the  P.irliament.  which  through 
open  majority  vote  of  all  the  deputies  de-sig- 
nates  as  Regent  a  Greek  citizen  of  the  east- 
ern Orthodox  doctrine  and  if  need  be  a 
guardian   for   the   King. 

REGARDING      TIIE      PARLIAMENT 

Article   53 

The  Parliament  is  composed  of  deputies 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  law  by  direct. 
universal,  secret  ballot  by  those  citizens  hav- 
ing this  right. 

Parliamentary  elections  are  ordered  and 
carried  out  simultaneously  throughout  the 
State. 

The  law  can  make  the  rxerci.se  of  the  elec- 
toral right  obligatory. 

Article  54 

The  number  of  deputies  from  ^ach  electoral 
district  is  designatd  in  a  regulatory  order 
in  proportion  to  its  letral  population  as  that 
has  been  determined  In  the  latest  census 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  electoral  mca.-,ure 
st.mdard  throughout  the  State.  But  the  total 
number  of  deputies  can  never  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  than  two 
hundred. 

The  electoral  system  and  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts are  determined  by  a  law  voted  by  a 
plenary  session  of  Parliament. 

The  election  of  a  portion  of  Parliament, 
not  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  toUl  number 
of  deputies,  is  carried  out  at  the  same  time 
throughout  the  State  on  the  basis  of  a  spe- 
cial list  of  candidates  from  each  party,  drawn 
up  and  published  at  least  eight  days  before 
the  elections,  in  proportion  to  the  electoral 
strength  of  each  narty  throughout  the  State 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed,  as 
the  law  sets  forth  more  specifically.  The  law 
also  establishes  the  manner,  time  limits  and 


procedure  for  proclaiming  the  winners  of 
the  candidates  described  in  this  paragraph. 
The  number  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
electoral  districts  Is  determined  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  total  number  of  deputies  those 
elected  in  accord  with  the  abt)ve  paragraph. 

POLirlCAL    PARTIES 

Article  55 

Political  parties  are  lounded  freely  by 
Greek  citizens  having  the  right  to  voie,  so 
long  as  their  action  contributes  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the   national    interest. 

The  organiz:itlun.  jirogram  and  action  of 
the  parties  .ire  governed  by  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  law  designates  the  manner  lor 
announcing  ihe  founding  of  p.irtles. 

Political  parties  whose  members  have  aims 
or  action  opposed  to  the  manifest  or  indirect 
fundamental  principles  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  tending  towards  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  social  sy.neni  or  endangering  tiie 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  country  or  its 
public  security,  are  outlawed  and  dissolved 
by  decision  of  the  Ck)nstltutlonal  Court  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
solution. 

Article  56 

Tl.e  parliamentary  deputies  represent  the 
nation   and   not  only    the   electoral   district 
from   which    they   ;u-e   elected. 
Article  57 

The  parliamentary  deputies  are  elected  for 
four  consecutive  years,  beginning  from  the 
day  of  the  general  elections.  According  to 
royal  decree,  the  general  parliamentary  elec- 
tions will  be  held  within  forty-five  days  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  the  parliamentary 
period.  The  new  parliament  mvist  be  con- 
vened to  hold  a  regular  session  within  forty- 
five  days  after  elections  have  been  conduf  ted. 
If  a  parliamentary  seat  Is  vacated  during 
the  last  year  of  the  parliamentary  period. 
It  Is  filled  through  a  by-election  as  pre- 
scribed bv  law,  provided  that  the  number 
of  vscancies  does  not  extend  nne-nfth  of  the 
total  number  of  deputies.  In  the  event  of  war 
the  parliamentary  perl'id  Is  extended  ff-r 
the  duration  of  the  war.  If  parliament  has 
been  dissolved,  elections  are  suspended  until 
the  ending  of  the  war. 

DEPUTY'S    QUALIFICATIONS 

Article  58 

In  order  for  one  to  be  elected  a  deputy  he 
must  be  a  Greek  citizen  and  must  have  com- 
pleted his  25th  vear.  During  the  day  of  the 
elections  he  must  be  eligible  by  law  to  vote 
and  miist  be  resl'tered  in  the  electoral  lists. 
One  cannot  be  named  a  candidate  nor  be 
elected  a  deputy  IP  (a)  he  dees  not  possess 
Greek  nationality  by  birth  except  in  cases 
of  terrltorird  annexation:  <'j:  the  naturalized 
Greek  ic.^'.r,  cl::?e:i  or  the  :emale  who  ac- 
quired Greek  citizenship  through  marriage 
have  not  bee:-  c'.'zvur.  for  n  ;ot.il  of  ten 
ye-Ts:  «cl  he  has  not  fulfill'^d  l.ls  mll'tr.ry 
^i^h-T^n:or.s  or  ';ai  not  been  l'=;.i;:y  released 
fr.^m  siime:  id)  he  has  volurn.ir;iy  oot^ined 
f-.p  c:t-:'ensh'.p  of  i.nothrr  .  t.ite  :.:U.  f.ve  \cais 
have  not  elapsed  p.-ior  to  his  denouncng 
saire:  (e)  through  an  irrevcrab'e  .<;pntenoc. 
he  h-is  b.^rn  deprived  of  his  political  rights 
for  a  period  of  time  -.vhlch  is  twice  as  much 
:is  that  prescribed  bv  the  rentencin^  ciecl.'=ion 
depriving  him  of  his  political  neht.?,  even 
though  he  r.nay  be  reinstated  or  has  been 
given  a  reprieve  ".-ith  cr  ".-Ithoat  the  lifting 
of  the  fonsequences:  (f)  he  has  been  linally 
sentenced  for  active  partlclpatitn  In  a  party, 
organization,  or  v-ricn  vhos-?  I'ims  are  '.he 
promotion  and  publication  rf  Ideals  tending 
to  'overthrow  the  existing  stale  or  social  .'•ys- 
tem  cr  the  detachment  of  part  of  the  terri- 
torial area  of  the  country. 

A  deputy  deprived  of  one  of  the  above 
qualif.catlcns  or  falling  under  rne  of  the 
above  negative  categories  automatically  for- 


felt.s  hi?  narllamentary  post.  Any  doubts 
i.rl-lng  ilrcm  the  above)  will  be  decided  by 
the  Ccn>-itiulin,tl  Court 

Arti.  le  59 
Paid  civil  servants,  career  officers  of  the 
armed  forces,  oi  The  securit\  for' e<=.  r.nrt  of 
the  co.ist  guard  corps.  Mayors  :md  j  residents 
of  ci.mrntu.ities  uot-ry  public-,  cuardlans 
or  inori?  .pes  and  proiierty  tr.insiers,  em- 
j)!ovecs  oi  ,r..'i.niZiitlons  of  local  inuniclpali- 
L  e.i  ^.r  cini-r  ieeal  '•  tHu-^  '  r  puhiic  or  i:iu- 
inclprfl  bus'iiessps,  Ulrectois  and  pre-'U'ents 
.,f  idniHii-tr  ii.ie  councils  of  :'li  the  :ibo\e, 
cannot  Oe  elected  dej  ulies  nor  be  nomiaated 
,:s  cina,ci.il«"3  unless  they  re^.trn  tt.clr  posl- 
t'ons  prior  U'  being  nominated  c mdidates. 
Ihe  resii.rnatiou  vil-  be  subnntled  in  writing. 
I'he  re; urn  ol  .such  re-^ignoes  to  any  service 
or  position  whMtsoPvpT-  prior  to  the  lapse  of 
one  vear  is  iorbirjclen  alter  the  elertlon.=  . 
Judicl.'.rv  'incers  .md  career  olluers  wb'^  :M\e 
!es!(/ned'iii  inler  t  )  be  nomin  ued  a:;  candi- 
il.it'-s  cinnnx  rPTtirn  to  the  nidir-iary  corps, 
tbe  ;:rmed  forces  or  the  corps  from  which 
ihey  resigned. 

According  to  par^grnp'^  I-  caiididites  who 
.ire   not   eligible   for   election   :  nd   who   have 
rer-gned    'Metr    positions    or    their    ;.iik=    in 
Older  that  they  m;iy  submit  their  candidacy 
as  deputies,  cannot  be  named  as  c:iiid!dates 
nor  e-<n  l'i'"y  be  elected  in  the  elect iral  dis- 
trict  In    wn'ch    the    beadaa.irlprs    of    their 
service  is  establlslied  if  they  have  .served  <jvpr 
SIX  months,  dtirlng  the  !:i:~t  two  ve:r.-  prior  to 
elect'ons.     unless      .such      headquarters     Is 
lor-;,ttd    in    the    district    m    which    they    .ire 
permitted    to    exercise    their    voting    rights 
Civilian  and  military  employees  m   gei:cr.-.l 
who  h^ve  undertaken  obligations  to  remain 
in  their  service  for  a  sj^eeific  iierlod  of  tinie 
cannot   be  named   :.s  candidates  nor  elected 
deputies  for  the  duration  of  their  obligation 
The  circumstinces  described  In  paragraph  1 
which  concern  candidates  who  are  not  ellgioie 
for  election  do  rot  r.pply  to  depuMe«  elected 
In   .accordance  with   paragraph  3   of  Article 
54   with    th"    exepption    of    Jufi'^'l.irv    ofllcprs 
and  career  officers  of  the  ;  rmed  trr^e*'  'Hiosp 
who  have  been  thus  elected  canunt  contn,iip 
lo  assume  ihe  duties  of  the  jwsltlons  they 
iield  while  they  maintain  their  dejiuty  rank. 
Artirlf  GO 
The  duties  of  the  deputy  are  not  compat- 
ible with  the  duties  of  a  director  or  other 
representative,  administrative   or  paid   legal 
counsel  and  employees  of  commercial  com- 
panies or  enterprises  enjoying  special  privi- 
leges   or    regular    state    subsidy    based    on 
special  legislature.  Tliose  falling  under  any 
of    the    above    categories    must    :t.  te    their 
choice  between  the  deputy  poeition  and  the 
above  position  within  eight  days  ;  fter  their 
election  has  been  made  final    In  the  event 
they  fall  to  submit  their  statement  within 
the  specified   tim"   limit   they   .it:tfiinaT;c,.;iy 
forfelt  the  right  to  become  deputies  The  law 
can    determine   the    Incompatibliity    of   the 
deputy's  position  In  co;-.Mectlc:i  with   other 
positions  held.   Deputies  automatically  for- 
feit their  deputy  rank  if  they  .iccept  duties 
or  responsibilities  which  have  been  defined 
by   i.iw   as    inconip.itible    with    the    deputy's 
.-:'.nk  cr  position  mentioned  In  the  present  or 
f'.rmer  Article. 

La  .vers  '.v  n  have  been  elected  deputies 
c.nnot  practice  law.  except  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Court,  the  state  council  and  su- 
preme court  Deput:es  cannot  rent  farm  land 
belonging  to  the  state  or  engage  in  under- 
taklnt's  In  supplying  the  state  organizations 
or  local  municipalities  or  other  legal  entitles 
or  pulillc  or  munlc'pal  enterprises  or  contract 
for  public  works  or  rentals  of  public  or  mu- 
nicipal taxer.  or  tolls  or  accept  concessions 
on  public  land.  Any  infraction  of  the  above 
regulations  will  cause  forfeiture  of  the  dep- 
uty's rark  and  cSicellatlon  of  the  contract 
Such  contracts  are  void  when  consummated 
by  commercial  companies  and  enterprises  In 
which  the  deputy  is  a  director,  legal  coun- 
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selor.  or  a  member  of  a  limited  liability  or 
extended  Uabllltv  corporation.  The  Con- 
stitutional Court,  as  prescribed  by  law.  de- 
cides on  the  restrictions  Involving  incompati- 
bility and  decides  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
ranks  of  deputy. 

Article  61 

It  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  deputy  to  re- 
sign his  parliamentary  post.  It  Is  effective 
as  soon  as  the  required  written  statement  is 
submitted  to  the  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  It  is  Irrevocable. 
Article  62 
The  Investigation  of  the  validity  of  the 
parliamentary  elections  Is  assigned  to  the 
Constitutional  Court. 

Article  63 
The    Deputies    before    undertalclng    their 
duties  in   the  Parliament  and   in   a  public 
session,  take  the  following  oath: 

■I  swear  In  the  name  of  the  Holy.  Consub- 
stantlal  and  Indivisible  Trinity  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Country  and  to  the  Constitutional 
King  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  to  conscientiously  carry  out 
my  duties." 

Deputies  of  other  religions,  instead  oi 
swearing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
they  are  sworn  in  according  to  the  rituals  of 
their  own  rehgion. 

DEPUTY'S    IMMUNmr 

Art:cle64 
No  Deputy  can  be  prosecuted  or  Investi- 
gated m  any  manner,  because  of  the  opin- 
ion or  vote  rendered  by  him  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Parliament. 

There  is  the  exception  that  a  Deputy  Is 
responsible  and  Is  prosecuted  according  to 
the  law  for  insulting  and  slandering,  re- 
gardless if  It  is  a  simple  or  malicious  against 
a  person  or  an  authority.  In  these  cases,  no 
permission  of  the  body  (Parliament)  is  re- 
quired, in  order  for  him  to  be  prosecuted. 
The  persons  who  publishes  or  in  any  way 
propagates  the  contents  of  reports,  ques- 
tions or  interpellations  which  take  place 
during  discussions  in  front  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,   is    responsible    for    violations    stated 

therein. 

Article  65 

No  Deputy  can  be  prosecuted,  arrested  or 
imprisoned  during  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion without  the  permission  of  the  Body.  No 
permission  is  required  for  crimes  and  of- 
fenses (that  the  guilty  party  was  appre- 
hended doing  I  in  the  act.  as  well  as,  for  in- 
sulting and  slandering.  The  permission  of 
the  Parliament  is  considered  as  having  been 
granted,  if  the  Body  does  not  issue  a  deci- 
sion within  forty-ftve  i45)  days  at  the  latest, 
from  the  dav  that  the  District  Attorney 
(Public  Prosecutor's*  request  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  of  the  Parliament. 

\  personal  detention  (arrest)  against  a 
Deputy  for  debts  to  the  State,  organizations 
of  local  self-government  or  other  legal  en- 
tities of  public  law.  is  not  c.rried  out  dur  ng 
the  duration  oJ  the  parliamentary  session 
and  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  after  the  ses- 
sion ends. 

Article  66 

The  Parliament  through  a  Regulation 
(Statute)  which  is  voted  according  to  Article 
77  Para.  1  and  which  is  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette  on  the  order  ot  its 
President,  defines  the  manner  in  which  .t 
carries  out  (fulflllsi  its  duties,  as  well  a.=  . 
everything  else  concerning  Its  persoMu-.. 

The  voted  Statute  is  placed,  before  .'is 
published,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Constitutional  Court,  In  order  th.U  the  '.atter 
can  check  the  constitutionality  of  its  stipu- 
lations (provisions). 

The  Statute  of  the  Parliament  ensures  the 

normal    and    unhindered    functioning    of    it 

and  defines  the  appropriate  measures  for  it. 

The  Parliament  elects  from   Its  members 
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the  President  ai.d  '.he  other  members  of  the 
Presidium,  .i  ■<-ording  to  the  stipulations  of 
theSt-Uut*'. 

The  President  is  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  every  session  and  lor  the  entire  duration 

oi  it-  ,  .    ^^ 

The  President  tikes  care  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  m  the  Parliament.  He  has 
the  authoritv  to  impose  the  penalty  on  mis- 
conducting Deputies  or  recalling  them  to 
order  and  of  recording  this  In  the  minutes, 
liter  three  i3i  such  recalls  within  the  same 
session  of  provisionally  expelling  the  Deputy 
for  at  least  five  i5)  meetings  and  a  suspend- 
ing the  relevant  remuneration. 

The  acts  of  the  President  which  concern 
the  hiring  and  in  general  the  service  status 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Parliament  are  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  or  petition  of  cancellation 
lu  Iront  of  State  Council. 


Article  67 
The  Deputies  are  entitled  to  a  suitable 
remuneration  from  the  public  treasury, 
which  is  defined  bv  a  law  voted  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Parliament.  No  exempt  on 
discharge,  allowance,  privilege  or  allocation 
of  any  other  nature  is  allowed  to  be  granted 
to   the   Deputies. 

In  case  that  a  Deputy  is  absent  for  more 
than  five  (5i  meetings  per  month,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Parliament,  during  a 
normal  or  special  session,  one-thirtieth  of 
his  monthly  remuneration  Is  compulsatorlly 
withheld  for  every  absence  of  his. 

The  President  of  the  Parliament  receives 
ior  presentation  expenses  the  amount  <3f 
half  of  the  deputies'  remuneration,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  remuneration. 
Article  68 
The  Parliament  convenes  by  right  on  the 
loth  of  the  month  of  September  of  every 
vear  in  regular  session  for  its  annual  work, 
unless  If  the  King  has  called  the  body  In 
session  for  the  same  work  earlier  and  in  ac- 
cordance to  Article  35. 

The  duration  of  the  regular  session  can 
be  of  less  than  three  (3)  months,  in  which 
time  the  interval  (time,  uf  the  suspension 
according  to  Article  36  is  not  included.  The 
regular  session  is  ubllgatorlly  extended  un- 
til the  voting  of  the  budget. 

The  Parliament  carries  out  its  legislative 
work  in  the  presence  of  all  its  members  and 
in  TWO  parts. 

The«e  parts  (sections)  .ore  formed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  parties.  Each  sec- 
tion comprises  of  two-fifths  (2/5)  of  the 
total  number  of  deputies  and  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  Statute  of  the  Parlia- 

'"u^  is  also  in  accordance  to  the  Statutes 
of  the' Parliament  that  the  distribution  of 
the  competency  of  the  sections  in  every  Min- 
ister is  defined. 

During  the  period  that  the  Parliament  Is 
on  hoUdav.  a  part  of  it  is  (remains)  ^  0P"a- 
tton  and  "which  adheres  to  the  regulations 
about   the   other  sections  contained  herein. 

The  stipulations  (provisions)  of  the  Con- 
stitution m  regard  to  the  Parliament  unless 
it  is  not  defined  otherwise,  are  valid  for  both 
the   t'Utire  body   and   for   its  functioning  m 

sections. 

Article  69 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  and 
voted  when  the  entire  body  of  the  Deputies 
IS   present    in   Parliament:    drafts    and    pro- 
posals of  laws  about  the  Royal  House,  the 
regulation  of  the  practicing  of  the  Regency 
the  election  of  deputies  and  the  definition  of 
the  incompatibility  of  their  duties  to  other 
work    the  electoral  system  aad  the  electoral 
districts,  the  abuse  of  personal  rights,  the 
dissolution    of   parties,   the   organizing    and 
functioning  ot  the  Constitutional  Court,  the 
ratificatiou    of    international    treaties    and 
uacts.  the   annexation,  cession  or  exchange 
of  territorv.  the  sojourn  of  foreign  troops  in 
the  countrv  or  crossing  of  the  country  by 


them  the  penal  responsibility  of  the  Minis- 
ters the  state  of  siege,  the  ratification  of 
ludl'cial  ana  administrative  codes,  the  modi- 
fication and  completion  of  these,  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  Article  112  of  the  present 
the  imposition  of  taxes  and  ^^  Sen^\^\°i 
public  burdens,  the  budget  and  the  detailed 
accounting  of  the  state  as  well  as.  the  drafts 
and  proposals  of  law  which  are  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Government  or  the  sections  of 
the  Parliament,  after  a  decision  has  been 
taken  for  doing  this  by  the  absolute  major- 
ity of  their  members. 

The  Parliament  votes  in  full  session  Us  own 
Regulation  and  that  of  the  sections. 

All  other  drafts  or  proposals  of  laws  are 
submitted  to  the  sections,  are  discussed  and 
voted  by  them  according  to  the  details  de- 
fined in  the  Regulation. 

Every  section  decides  about  its  own  com- 
petency. Everv  possible  expression  of  doubt 
about  it  (competency)  is  submitted  to  the 
plenum  of  the  Parliament,  following  a  deci- 
sion of  the  section  which  is  taken  after  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  total  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  decision  of  the  plenum  binds  the 
sections.  . 

The  plenum  of  the  Parliament  is  in  a  posi- 
tion after  a  decision  taken  by  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  entire  number  of  all  dep- 
uties, t(^  demand  that  a  draft  or  proposal  of 
law  which  has  been  standing  In  front  of  a 
section,  is  brought  for  discussion  in  front 
If  it  and  a  decision  to  be  taken  by  it. 
Article  70 


The  plenum  of  the  Parliament  convenes 
in  open  (public)  sessions  in  the  Parliament 
Building  but  can  also  convene  in  a  closed 
meeting  on  the  request  of  ten  (10)  of  its 
members,  if  this  is  decided  by  the  majority 
in  a  secret  meeting  and  afterwards  it  de- 
cides if.  on  the  same  subject,  the  discussion 
should  be  repeated  in  a  public  meeting. 

The  Ministers  and  Vice-Mlntsters  have  free 
entrance  in  the  meetings  of  the  Parliament 
and  whenever  they  ask,  the  fioor  Is  given  to 

The  Parliament  and  the  parliamentary 
committees  can  demand  that  the  concerned 
Minister  and  Vice-Mlnisters  on  subjects  d  s- 
cussed  by  them,  be  present  during  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Article   72 

The  plenum  of  the  Parliament  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  without  at  least  one- 
iifth  (1/5)  of  the  total  number  of  deputies 
being  present  and  it  cannot  reach  any  deci- 
sions without  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
present  members  who.  however,  under  "o  cir- 
cumstances can  be  less  than  the  one-tifth 
(1  5)  of  the  total  number  of  the  deputies. 

No  section  of  the  Parliament  can  carry  out 
a  discussion  without  being  present  at  least 
the  one-fourth  (1,4)  of  the  total  of  its  nicm- 
bers  nor  can  it  reach  any  decision  without 
the  absolute  majority  of  the  present  who. 
however,  can  never  be  less  than  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  its  members. 
In  all  cases  of  having  as  a  decision  a  draw. 
the  proposal  Is  rejected. 

The  voting  on  the  total  of  drafts  and  pro- 
posals of  laws,  m  both  plenum  and  the  sanc- 
tions. Is  always  by  name. 

Article  73 
No  one  can  present  himself  without  being 
invited  in  front  of  the  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  something  verbally  or 
for  presenting  something  in  writing.  Reports, 
however,  can  be  presented  through  a  Deputy 
or  can  be  deUvered  at  the  Office. 

The  Parliament  has  the  right  to  forward 
to  the  Ministers  the  reports  addressed  to 
it  and  the  latter  are  obliged  to  provide  clari- 
fications whenever  they  are  asked  to  do  so. 
Article  74 
The  Parliament  forms  in  the  beginning  of 
every  session  committees  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  it,  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
parties    for   the    elaboration   and   study   of 


drafts  and  of  laws  which  Ate  submitted  to 
the  plenum. 

Tli^e  Parliament  forms  from  its  own  mem- 
bers and  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
parties  Investigation  Committees.  The  crea- 
tion of  these  committees  is  obligatory  if  re- 
quested by  the  two-fifths  (2  5)  of  the  total 
members  of  the  Parliament.  The  functlomng 
of  these  committees  is  regulated  by  Law. 

The  creation  of  committees  of  investiga- 
tion for  matters  concerning  the  foreign  pol- 
icy or  the  defense  of  the  country  Is  prohib- 
ited. 

Article  75 

The  right  of  (submitting)  proposals  of  laws 
belongs  to  the  ParUament  and  to  the  King, 
who  exercises  this  through  the  Ministers. 
Articlf  76 
Everv  draft  and  every  proposal  of  a  law  Is 
obligatorily  accompanied  by  a  report  ofTerlng 
explanations  and  by  a  report  of  a  legal-tech- 
nical elaboration  of  them  by  a  committee,  as 
is  more  specifically  defined  by  law. 

Every  draft  and  every  proposal  of  law  oi 
the  competency  of  the  plenum  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, is  forwarded  to  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee and  when  the  later  has  submitted  its 
"eport  or  in  the  event  that  the  time-limit 
(fbr  it)  has  expired,  is  entered  for  discus- 
sion .after  a  verbal  introduction  of  the  com- 
petent Minister  or  of  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee,  if  this  was  not  done  when  the 
draft  or  proposal   was  deposited. 

Every  draft  and  every  proposal  of  law  ot 
the  competency  of  a  section,  is  entered  for 
discussion  after  a  verbal  in  front  of  it  intro- 
duction of  the  competent  Minister  or  by  the 
spokesman  assigned  by  the  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  proposing  deputy. 

Drafts  of  law  which  aim  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  laws  about  retirement-pay  or  the 
granting  of  retirement-pay  cr  the  recognltwn 
of  a  service  which  gives  this  right,  are  sub- 
mitted only  bv  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  ter 
an  expression'  of  opinion  by  the  Council  of 
Controllers.  In  the  case  of  the  retirement- 
pav  which  will  burden  the  budget  of  orga- 
nizations of  the  local  self-government  or 
other  legal  entitles  of  public  law.  by  the  com- 
pete-.t  Minister  and  by  the  Minister  of  Fl- 
inncp  Such  drafts  of  laws  that  deal  with 
retiremcrt-pav  must  be  specific  and  it  is  not 
permitted  that  stipulations  about  retlrc- 
ment-pav  he  included  in  laws,  intended  for 
the  regulation  of  other  subjects. 

Every  draft  and  every  proposal  of  law. 
which  entails  an  additional  cost  to  the 
budget  of  It  is  submitted  by  the  Ministers 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  of  the  State  which  de- 
fines the  expense,  is  not  entered  for  discus- 
sion If  it  is  submitted  by  the  Parliament, 
before  any  discussion  takes  place,  it  is  for- 
warded t^  the  General  Accounting  of  the 
State  which  is  obliged  to  submit  a  relevant 
report  within  fifteen  (15)  days.  If  this  time 
expires  without  such  a  report  having  been 
submitted,  then  the  draft  of  law  is  entered 
for  discussion  without  the  report. 

The  same  applies  and  for  the  amendments. 
i*-  this  is  requested  by  the  competent  Min- 
isters In  this  case  the  General  Accounting  of 
the  State  is  obliged  to  submit  their  report  to 
the  Parliament  within  three  i3)  days.  If  this 
report  is  not  submitted  within  the  men- 
tioned time-limit,  the  discussion  proceeds 
without  the  report. 

No  draft  of  law  or  amendment  or  addition 
which  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Public, 
of  the  organizations  of  local  self-government 
or  other  legal  entitles  of  public  law  is 
brought  into  discussion  if  it  emanates  from 
the  Parliament. 

A  draft  of  law  entails  an  expense  or  the 
decrease  of  the  revenues  of  the  budget  does 
not  ent.er  the  stage  of  discussion,  if  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  report  on  how  this  (ex- 
pense) shall  be  covered,  signed  by  the  com- 
petent Minister  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

A  draft  of  law  through  which  local  or  spe- 


cial taxes  are  imposd  of  any  kind  of  taxa- 
tion is  imposed  in  favour  of  organizations  or 
of  legal  entitles  of  public  law  should  be 
counter-signed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

.\  draft  or  a  prepared  law.  designed  to 
nnxiifv  provisions  of  a  previovus  law  does  not 
enter  the  stage  of  discussion  if  the  reasoning 
report  is  not  submitted  in  its  entirety  to  re- 
flect the  provisions  for  modifications.  The 
text  of  ihe  draft  or  proposition,  of  law  or  to 
•an  amendment  can  enter  the  stage  t^f  «'s- 
cussion  if  not  directly  connnected  with  the 
main  contents  of  the  draft  or  to  the  proposl- 

'  The  observation  in  paragraphs  4.  7.  and  10 
reeardinu'  lormulation  is  checked  by  the 
courts  which  in  turn  are  obliged  not  to  apply 
a  law  which  while  was  \oted  upon  the  abo\-e 
(rules  of  formulation)  were  not  observed. 
.4rfic/i'  77 
Everv  draft  of  law  is  discussed  and  voted 
upon  .,nce  in  principle,  by  article  and  in  Its 

entirety.  ..,      _   ^, 

Bv  exception,  drafts  and  propositions  of 
laws  are  discussed  and  voted  upon  by  the 
Parliament  twice  during  two  different  ses- 
sions to  take  place  at  least  two  days  apart 
from  each  other,  in  principal  and  by  article 
durinc  the  first  ses.Mon.  and  by  article  an«i 'ts 
entirety  during  the  second  session.  If  this 
is  so  requested  In-  the  one-third  of  the 
deputies  at  the  opening  of  the  discussions  In 
Parliament  ., 

In  accordance  to  Article  76  paragraph  I 
Amendments  submitted  are  referred  to  the 
committee  for  juridlcial  leview.  If  daring  the 
di^^cussion  the  :.mendment  is  accepWd  the 
voting  on  its  entirety  is  postponed  for  five 
d.iys  from  the  idav  of  the  distribution  of 
the  ;. mended  draft) . 

Changes  proposed  by  deputies  will  not  be 
-ntroduced  lor  discussion  v.-ithout  tnc  gov- 
ernments approval  If  they  are  not  submitted 
before  the  parliamentary  committees  report 
written  or.  if  it  is  a  case  of  a  draft  bill  or 
proposed  law  being  discussed  by  a  section, 
within  eight  days  followlnc  'he  announce- 
ment of  submission  of  the  draft  bill  or  pro- 
posed law. 

Provision  of  a  law  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  contents  of  the  law  is  invalid. 
A  law  containing  provisions  unrelated  to 
each  other  Is  Invalid  In  Its  entirety. 

Judicial  or  administrative  codes  drawn  up 
bv  special  committees  formed  by  special  laws 
can  be  pa.ssed  by  a  separate  law  validating 
such  codes  in  their  entirety. 

The  same  procedure  can  be  used  to  codify 
existing  provisions  simply  by  classifying 
them  or  to  revalidate  in  their  entirety  laws 
which  have  been  abolished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tax  laws. 

Article  78 
\  draft  bill  or  proposed  law  rejected  by 
the  other  side  of  the  legislative  authority 
cannot  be  reintroduced  during  the  same  par- 
l-amentarv  session  or  submitted  to  the  e°c- 
tion  functioning  when  a  parliament  is  not 
in  .session. 


.,nd  oxpeiKliiuixs  lor  the  following  year  and 
decides  on  the  ..nnual  report  submitted.  .Ml 
national  income  and  expenditures  must  be 
noted  m  tl,e  budget  and  the  ;.nnual  report. 
Budgets  and  annu.il  reix)rts  .  f  legal  entities 
of  public  l.iw  are  .mnounced  m  parhament 
as  provided  by  l.iw.  .     .  „ 

The  ijudget  Is  ,-ubmltted  to  parliament  one 
month  before  the  bccinnmg  of  the  fiscal  year 
After  H  i.s  examined  by  specl:,l  committee  of 
deputies  as  desmnated  liy  parliamentary 
regul.aions.  it  is  \oted  on  for  each  ministry 

:it  a  time  . 

If  t!ie  budeet  is  not  pus.sed  m  time,  tem- 
porary administration  of  the  nation's  income 
and  expenditures  is  permitted  under  the 
conditions  designated   by   law. 

If  the  budget  or  special  law  referred  to 
the  precfdlne  paragraph  are  not  passed  be- 
cau-e  of  the  termination  of  the  i)arllamen- 
tarv  session,  a  royal  decree  i.--u.xi  on  pro- 
posal of  the  Ministerial  Council  extends  the 
vahdlty  of  the  budget  ol  the  previous  fiscal 
year  for  lour  months. 

■  The  annual  report  and  the  national  gen- 
eral balance-sheet  must  be  tubmitteti  to 
parliament  at  the  1  iteM  within  a  year  ..1  the 
end  ..f  the  fiscal  >ear  They  are  .xamii.rd  by 
■I  s>ecial  committee  of  deputies  and  are 
\oted  by  pariianu-nt  m  .accordance  •.vit.h  us 
reculatlons 

Article  SI 
No  ^alarv    rension    subsidy  or  compensa- 
tion  IS   included   m   the   natKnial   Iniduet   or 
granted  wl'hout   .i  specml  law 
Artirlf  fl2 
A  l.iw  sets  lo'th  re-ulations  covenuL-   the 
minting  and  l.ssuing  of  currency. 
Article  Hi 
The   authentic    interpretation    tA    unclear 
l.iws  belongs  to  the  legisluuve  authcniy. 

Courts  can  conduct  invtn.gation.s  il  it  is  a 
question  of  issuing  an  interpretive  law  at  the 

t.ame  i:mc. 

The  not  really  interpretive  !..w  is  m  lorce 

.IS  .1  now  law 

Interpretive  and  retroactive  lav.--.  O.n  not 
apply  to  legal  relations  or  to  those  where  a 
dilTerence  l.as  already  been  introduced  to 
court  prior  to  their  publication. 


Article  79 

No  tax  can  be  imposed  cr  collected  with- 
out a  law. 

The  object  being  taxed,  the  t.ix  rate,  the 
procedure  of  certifying  and  collecting  taxes. 
Tax  exemptions,  the  granting  of  pensions  can- 
not be  objects  of  legislative  authority. 

No  tax  or  any  other  financial  levy  can  be 
imposed  by  a  retroactive  law. 

As  an  exception,  any  import  or  export 
duties  or  consumer's  tax  imposed  or  in- 
rreased  can  be  collected  from  the  day  the 
draft  bill  is  submitted  to  P^riiament  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  law  be  P^bUsh^ 
at  the  latest  -A-ithin  10  days  after  the  close 
uf  the  p.'.rliamentary  .-e-^sion. 

THE    BUDGET 

Article  80 
During  its  regular  annual  session  parlia- 
ment votes  on  the  national  budget  of  Income 


THE  GOVERNMENT 
Article  84 

The  t:overnmcnt  is  compri.sed  <l  ihe 
Ministerial  Council,  composed  of  the 
ministers  under  the  chairmanship  ■■!  the 
Prime  Minister 

Those  comprisini!  the  government  are  col- 
lectivelv  responsible  for  It.s  general  T'ohcy 
and  each  of  them  is  specifical.y  re-uonsible 
for  acts  or  omissions  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Prime  Minister  ..ssures  ihe  ttnity  ol 
the  Bovernment  and  directs  its  activities  to 
carry  out  its  policy  He  is  respouMble  lo 
parliament  and  the  Kmc  lor  carrym-.-  out  his 

mission. 

The  Prime  Minister  iupervir.es  the  applK  a- 
•lon  ot  laws  bv  povernnieiu  servi-cs  and  tho.se 
of  public  interest  in  teneral  and  their  func- 
tionum  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  its 
citizens. 

A  roval  decee  issued  on  proposal  ol  the 
Pnme  Min;ster  nnpoint  one  cr  more  vice  pres- 
idents on  the  Ministerial  Council  with  or 
without  portfolio. 

When  there  is  no  vice  president,  the  Prime 
Minister  can  designate,  whenever  necessary. 
one  of  the  ministers  to  act  for  him  t«mpo- 

The  number  of  vice  presidents  and  minis- 
ters cannot  be  more  than  20. 

\  special  law  can  provide  regulations 
covering  the  position  of  under-secretancs 
who  can  also  be  members  of  the  Milnisterial 

C  .uncil. 

Article  S5 

No  member  of  the  Royal  Family  can  be  ap- 
point-ed  minister 

The  provifuons  of  Article  60  also  apply  ^o 
members  of  the  gcvernment 
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Article  86 
In    most    exceptional    circumstances    the 
King  can  convene  the  Ministerial  Council. 
ArticUS? 
The  Bovernment  must  have  the  confidence 
of  ,>arirament.  Within  15  days  after  the  Prime 
Minister  is  svirorn  in,  a  vote  of  confidence  must 
be  requested.  This  can  also  be  done  at  any 

other  time. 

If  parliament  Is  not  In  session,  when  a  gov- 
ernment is  formed.  It  must  f /°7%^^^ 
within  15  dnys  to  express  its  opinion  to  the 
government. 

Parliament  can  withdraw  its  ronfidence  in 
the  government  or  one  of  its  members  by 
decision  of  an  absolute  majority  of  all 
Its  members.  A  proposal  of  lack  of  corifldence 
cannot  be  submitted  tmtil  one  year  after  the 
rejection  of  a  similar  propoeal  by  parliament 
nr  after  its  approval  of  a  propoeal  of  con- 
fidence posed  by  the  government.  Such  a  pro- 
poeal must  be  signed  by  at  least  one-sixth 
of  the  total  number  of  depuUes  and  must 
clearly  define  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  proposal. 

As  an  exception,  a  proposal  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence can  be  submitted  In  less  than  a  year 
if  it  is  signed  by  half  minus  one  of  the  total 
number  of  deputies. 

The  diacussion  of  a  vote  of  confidence  or 
lack  of  confidence  begins  two  days  after  the 
relative  proposal  is  submitted  unless  the  gov- 
ernment requests  the  immediate  start  of  dis- 
cussions. 

Thev  can  last  no  longer  than  three  days  or. 
If  It  is  a  question  of  the  eovernmenfs  pro- 
eram  I'nnounrements.  five  days. 

The  vote  of  eont'idence  or  lack  thereof  takes 
place  when  the  discussion  is  terminated.  It 
can  be  postponed  for  48  hours  if  the  govern- 
ment so  requests. 

A  -ote  of  confidence  is  not  accepted  unless 
approved  by  the  absolute  majority  of  dep- 
uties present.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be 
less  than  tv.o-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
deputies.  A  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  Is  not 
accepted  unless  approved  by  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  total  number  of  deputies. 

Minister  and  under-secretarles  of  State 
who  are  deputies  vote  In  the  voting  on  the 
above  proposals. 

Article  S8 
Parliament  .las  the  right  to  condemn  mem- 
bers of  the  government  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  in  their  responsibilities  to  a  court 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  presided  over  by 
the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Coiu-t  is  composed  of  12  Judges  chosen  by 
lot  by  the  oresldent  of  parliament  in  a  pub- 
lic session  "from  :jmong  all  ^iupreme  Court 
members,  Judges  of  courts  of  appeal  and 
presidents  of  su-h  r-.-ir:-.  .ppo'nfct  before 
charges  are  made  in  ac-ordance  with  the  spe- 
cial re£;u!a-ac.nr.  nro.id-d  by  Uv:. 

Prosecution,  in'erroi^allo.i  or  preammary 
interrogation  of  .i  ;.i"mb°r  of  the  tvv.  ernnicut 
Is  not  permitted  before  parliament  .so  de- 
cides By  interrogation  is  also  meant  any  .id- 
minlstrative  e:<amtn:;:!jn.  If  during  tlie 
course  of  an  .-•dministratlve  examination  evi- 
dence arises  which  establishes  the  blame  of 
the  government  member,  those  conducting 
the  examination  interrupt  it  immediately 
and  transmit  the  evidence  to  parliament  via 
the  prosecuting  attorney. 

\n  indemnity  suit  a-alnst  a  government 
member  is  acc?pi.ible  before  he  is  accused 
by  parliament.  An  exonerating  decision  by 
the  special  court  for  the  blame  of  ministers 
Is  not  final  for  civil  courts. 


Article  90 

Regular  Judges  of  all  categories,  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  and  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torneys are  appointed  by  the  King  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Special  laws  designate 
their  qualifications,  rank  and  salary  and  their 
conditions. 

The  salaries  of  regular  Judges,  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  assistant  prosecuting  attorneys 
must  correspond  to  their  functions. 

The  special  laws  rejudges,  prosecuUng  at- 
torneys and  assistant  prosecuting  attorneys 
cannot  be  applied  to  other. categories  of  pub- 
lic functionaries  and  their  ranks  and  salaries 
cannot  be  made  the  same  or  correspond  to 
the  ranks  and  salaries  of  Judges,  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. 

.4rtic/e9f 

Members    of     the    ConstltuUonal     Court, 
state     councillors,     supreme     court     Judges, 
members  of  the  court  checking  on  the  ad- 
ministration   of    public    funds    (Elengtlkon 
Synedrlon).  court-of-appeal   Judges,   substi- 
tute members  of  the  State  Council  (Symvou- 
llon  Eplkrateias)  and  ElengUkon  Synedrion. 
Judges  of  courts   of   the   first  Instance,  and 
regular    Judges    of    regular    administrative 
courts  are  ::fe-time  noiit'ons.  Prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  assistant  prosecuting  attorneys, 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Elengtlkon  Syn- 
edrion the  counsels  and  asslsUnt  counsels  of 
administrative    courts,    those    who    present 
cases   to  the  State  Council.  Justifies  of  the 
peace,  police  court  Judges,  employees  of  the 
secretariat  of  all  courts  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys'  offices,   notaries  publics  and  regis- 
trars of  mortgages  and  transcripts  are  per- 
manent positions  as  long  as  the  relative  serv- 
ices and  positions  exist.  Life-time  and  perma- 
nent Judges  and  other  Judiciary  employees 
can  be  dismissed  from  their  positions  only 
following   a   Judicial   decision   because   of   a 
penal  conviction,  breach  of  discipline.  Illness 
or  mental  disability,  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  method  designated  by  law  and  by  main- 
taining the  provisions  of  Articles  106  and  107. 
Retirement  Is  compulsory  for  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Court  at  75  years  of  age. 
Seventy  is  the  retirement  age  for  State  Coun- 
cil members.  Supreme  Courts  members,  mem- 
bers of  the  Elengtlkon  Synedrion.  presidents 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  of  courts  of  appeal, 
presidents    of    second-degree    administrative 
courts,    general    counsel    of    the    Elengtlkon 
Synedrion    and    counsels    of    administrative 
courts. 

Sixty-five  Is  the  retirement  age  for  all  other 
regular  Judges,  prosecuting  attorneys  and  as- 
sistant counsels  of  administrative  courts.  Re- 
tirement is  compulsory  for  noUries  public 
and  unsalaried  registrars  of  mortgages  and 
transcripts  at  75. 

^  Article   92 

Members  of  the  Constitutional  Court  are 
appointed  accordin?  to  the  provisions  made 
bv  law.  by  royal  decree  Issued  on  proposal  to 
the  Ministerial  Council  with  the  assenting 
n:>lnlon  of  the  plenum  of  the  Constitutional 
Court. 

The  number  of  the  Constitutional  Court  Is 
set  at  11  and  can  be  Increased  up  to  double 
that  number  by  Roval  Decree  Issued  on  pro- 
posal of  the  Mlnlsterni  Council  with  the  as- 
senting ODlnion  of  the  plenum  of  the  Con- 
."stitutlonal  Court. 

.■\  law  seta  forth  provisions  of  auxiliary 
Judiciary    personnel    of    the    Constitutional 

Court. 

Article  93 


THE   JTTDICI-'iL    POWER 

Article   89 

Justice  is  administered  by  courts  composed 
of  regular  Judges. 

In  exercising  their  duties,  Judges  are  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

No  question  can  be  posed  or  any  discussion 
held  or  statement  m'^de  in  parliament  when 
a  trial  pending  before  a  court. 


Members  and  substitute  members  of  the 
State  Council  are  appointed  or  promoted  ac- 
cording to  provisions  made  by  law.  by  royal 
decree  Issued  on  proposal  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  with  the  assenting  opinion  of 
th°  plenum  of  this  court. 

Members  and  assistant  members  of  the 
Flengtlkon  Synedrion  are  appointed  or  pro- 
moted according  to  provisions  made  by  law. 


by  Royal  Decree  Issued  on  proposal  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  with  the  assetlng  opin- 
ion of  tlie  plenum  of  this  court. 
Article  04 
Promotions  to  the  positions  of  presidents 
of  the  Constitutional  Court  are  made  from 
among  members  of  this  court  by  royal  decree 
issued  on  proposal  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil with  the  assenting  opinion  of  the  plenum 
of  the  Constitutional  Court. 

Promotions  to  the  positions  of  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Council,  the 
supreme  Court;  and  the  Controllng  Council 
(Elengtlkon  Synedrion),  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Prosecutor  v.111  be  effected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  court  to 
which  the  promotion  pertains,  by  Royal  De- 
cree I'^sued  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  In  agreement  with  a  de- 
cision of  a  council  under  the  chairmanship 
of  'he  Minister  of  Justice,  and  composed  of 
the  President  of  the  Stite  Council,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Prosecutor  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President  of  the  Controlling  Coun- 
cil the  President  of  the  State  Legal  Council, 
one  professor  from  the  Law  School  of  Athens 
University,  specified  by  the  School,  and  one 
attorney  specified  by  the  governing  council 
of    the   Lawyers'    Association   of   Athens. 

The  procedure  for  the  application  of  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs l.-.  ?t:'ted  by  law. 

Promotions,  as'Jpnments,  transfers  and  de- 
tachments cf  the  judges  of  the  re^lar  ad- 
ministrative   and    of    the    r°-ular   civil    and 
criminal   courts,   as   well   as  those   of  prose- 
cutors and  assistant  prosecutor.^  are  effected 
by  Royal  Decree,  Issued  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  prior  decision  of  a  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Judges.  In  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications of  the  law,  this  council  Is  composed 
either  In  Its  entirety  or  In  part,  when  It  per- 
tains to  Judges  of  the  regular  administrative 
courts,    of   members   of    the    State   Council: 
and  when  It  pertains  to  Judges  of  regular  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  as  well  as  prosecutors 
and  assistant  prosecutors,  of  members  of  the 
Supreme   Court.   If   the   Minister  of   Justice 
disagrees  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Judges,  then  only  within  a  time 
limit    of    fifteen    days    from    the    day   he    Is 
notified  of  the  decision,  he  may  refer  It  to 
the  full  memtaer.^hip  of  the  court,  the  mem- 
b'ors   of   which    .constitute   the   section.   The 
Minister  Is  bound  bv  the  decisions  cf  the  full 
mpmbershlp  of  the  court,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  sections  with  which  he  did  not  dls- 

The  decisions  made  in  accordance  with 
this  article,  as  well  as  the  administrative  ac- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  decisions, 
are  not  subject  to  challenge  before  the  State 

Council. 

Article  95 

Regular  Judges  are  forbidden  to  accept  any 
other  salaried  position,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  member  of  the  Athens  Acadftmy 
and  professor  of  law  at  a  university  or  other 
school  of  equivalent  rank,  of  performing  any 
occupation  whatever  or  participating  In  gov- 
erning councils  of  local  self-governing  orga- 
nizations or  other  legal  personages  of  public 
law.  public  firm,  or  commercial  firm. 
Article  96 
Disciplinary  power  over  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Court,  the  State  Council, 
the    Supreme    Court    and    the    Controlling 
Council,  Is  exercised.  In  accordance  with  the 
law   by  s  council  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  of  these  courts,  under  the  chair- 
manship—In   cases   concerning   members   of 
the  Constitutional  Court  of  the  President  of 
the  State  Council,  and  In  cases  concerning 
members  of  the  State  Council,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Controlling   Council,   of  the 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Court.  The 
members  of  the  Council  are  chosen  by  draw- 
ing from  which  are  excluded  the  members  or 
the  court  on  the  activities  of  which  In  Its 


entirety  or  of  some  of  Its  members,  the 
Council  Is  called  upon  to  pass  Judgment.  The 
disciplinary  action  U  brought  up  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

The  disciplinary  power  over  the  remaining 
regular  Judges,  public  prosecutors  and  assist- 
ant prosecutors.  Is  exercised  by  councils  com- 
posed of  regular  Judges  In  accordance  with 
the  law.  Disciplinary  action  Is  brought  before 
these  councils  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  decisions  Issued  in  accordance  with 
this  article  are  not  subject  to  challenge  in 
the  State  Council. 

Article  97 
The  qualifications  of  the  employees  of  the 
Secretariat  of  all  courts  and  district  attor- 
ney's offices  are  set  by  law.  The  transfer,  de- 
tachment and  promotion  of  these  employees 
Is  effected  following  prior  well-documented 
decision  of  the  decision  of  the  Legal  Councils. 
composed  of  regular  Judges,  and  disciplinary 
power  Is  exercised  over  them  by  the  regular 
judges,  prosecutors  and  deputy  prosecutors 
or  by  court  counclU  composed  of  these,  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

THE  CONSTTTtTTIONAL  COURT 

Article  98 
The  Constitutional  Court  decides  on: 
a    The  constitutionality  of  the  law.  legis- 
lative order  or  portion  thereof,  In  the  event 
that    contradictory    decisions    on    these    are 
Issued  by   the   State   Council,   the   Supreme 
Court   or   the    Controlling   Council,    on    the 
basis  of  a  request  from  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice or  anyone  else  having  a  lawful  Interest, 
b   On  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  leg- 
islative  order   or   portion   thereof,   whenever 
the  following  are  affected : 

1  collective  or  occupational  Interests,  at 
the  request  of  the  organization  which  legally 
represents  them: 

2  the  organization  of  functioning  of  the 
Autonomous  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece, 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

3  the  organization  or  functioning  of  or- 
ganizations of  local  administration,  at  the 
request  of  their  representatives,  and 

4  the  organization  or  functioning  of  higher 
educational  Institutions,  at  the  request  of 
their  legal  representatives. 

c  On  the  elimination  of  clashes  between 
civil  and  criminal  courts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  administrative 
courts  and  any  other  court  or  administra- 
tive authority  as  specified  by  the  court. 

d.  On  lawsuits  of  miscarriage  of  Justice 
brought  against  counsellors  cr  cf  the  Con- 
trolling Council,  judges  of  Court  of  Appeals, 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  pro- 
secutors and  assistant  prosecutors.  Judges  of 
regular  administrative  courts  as  well  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  magistrates,  as  specified 
bv  the  law,  Mthout  however  requiring  a 
permit  for  such  lav.suits.  A  lawsuit  for  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  may  not  be  broi-Rht  against 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Cotut  under 
any   provision. 

e.  On  appeals  against  l-pislatlve  or  admin- 
istrative actions  m  preparing  for  or  In  con- 
ducting parliamentary  elections,  as  well  as 
appeals  on  the  legality  of  the  elections  of 
deputies,  whether  they  pertain  to  electoral 
deviations  in  carrying  out  the  election  or 
to  lack  cf  qualifications. 

f.  On  any  other  case  which  falls  under  its 
Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  this  Con- 
stitution. ,  ^ 

The  decisions  cf  the  Constitutional  Court 
are  Irrevocable.  They  are  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  Court.  Prom  the  date  of  their 
publication  they  constitute  res  Judlcatum. 

If  by  decision  of  the  Constitutional  Court 
a  law  or  legislative  order  Is  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional, then  it  Is  not  in  effect  as  cf 
Its  publication. 

STATE    COUNCIL 

Article  99 
The  following  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
Of  the  State  Council : 


a   The  working  out  of  regulative  orders. 

b  The  cancellation  of  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  overstepping 
their  authority  rr  violat:i:g  a  law,  speclhcally 
iw  specified  by  law,  and  follovrtng  a  request 
(  for  such  action) . 

c  The  rescission,  following  a  request,  or 
the  irrevocable  decisions,  of  administrative 
courts,  lor  violation  of  the  law. 

d  Any  other  adnalnlstratlve  cases,  which 
Is  specified  bv  the  Constitution  or  by  law. 

The  law  can  specify  other  reasons  for  can- 
cellation and  rescission. 

The  regulations  of  articles  106  and  107  are 
not  utilized  In  the  case  under  a. 

Tlie  conformation  of  the  authority  to  the 
cancelling  decisions  of  the  Council  of  State 
connitutes  an  obligation  for  the  Executive 
stemming  from  the  present  Constitution. 
Article  100 

To  the  jurUdlctlon  of  the  Audit  Board  is 
granted:  ^  , 

a)  the  opinion  from  law  about  pensions, 
awarding  pensions  or  recognition  for  services, 
for  the  contribution  of  pension  fees  accord- 
ing to  Article  76,  Paragraph  4.  ,  ,^     « 

b)  the  exhibition  to  Parliament  of  the  fi- 
nancial report  and  general  balance  sheet  of 

the  State.  _...  . 

c)  the  control  of  State  expenditures,  of 
organizations  of  local  self  government  and 
other  public  servants  as  the  law  Umlts. 

d)  the  control  of  renderings  of  public  ac- 
countings. 

e)  the  adjudication  of  questionable  mat- 
ters in  the  renderings  of  public  accountings. 

f )  Appeals  against  the  listed  acts  of  min- 
isters, other  organs  of  admlnlstraUon.  orga- 
nizations, of  local  self  government  and  other 
public  servants. 

gl  the  adjudication  of  cases  referring  to 
the  responsibility  of  public  servants  for  de- 
liberate fraud  or  negligence  which  brings 
damage  to  the  State. 

h)  the  adjudication  of  various  matters 
arising  from  the  awarding  of  pensions. 

1)  all  other  administrative  cases  which  are 
defined  by  the  law.  j  ,„-    ,„ 

The  provisions  of  Articles  106  and  107  are 
not  applicable  to  those  cases  coming  under 
letters  a,  b,  c.  d.  

Decisions  of  the  Audit  Board  regarding  the 
reckoning  of  accountings  and  the  awarding 
of  pensions  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Article  101 

The  regtilar  administrative  courts  are  em- 
powered by  special  law  to  adjudicate  all  ad- 
ministrative differences  or  certain  categories 

of  these 

To  the  regular  administrative  courts  Juris- 
diction  is  given  by  law  In  all  administrative 
differences     and    all    other    administrative 

cases. 

Administrative  differences  in  the  regular 
administrative  courts  not  coming  under  any 
pari;lcular  law  are  adjudicated  by  law  In  the 
regular  civil  courts  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  by  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion come  under  special  laws  in  special  ad- 
ministrative courts  as  Is  demanded  In  Arti- 
cles 106  and  107.  ^  ^   v,„ 

In  the  regular  tax  courts  established  by 
law  3845  of  1958  It  is  possible  to  submit  to 
adjudication  other  categories  of  adminis- 
trative differences. 

Article  102 

TO  the  regular  civil  and  criminal  court* 
belong  jurisdiction  over  difference  of  civil 
law  and  crUnlnal  cases  and  all  other  cases 
falling  under  civil  law. 

POLITICAL   CRIMES 

Article  103 
Felonies  and  poUtlcal  crimes  are  Judged  by 
mixed  Jury  courts  and  regular  judges  and 
Juries,  the  latter  (the  Juries)  must  constit- 
ute the  majority,  formed  as  the  law  dictate. 
Felonies,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  resolutions  and  special  laws  in  the 


competence  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  con- 
tinue to  be  judged  by  those  as  long  as  the 
law  does  not  place  them  vsithln  the  com- 
petence of   mixed   Jury   courts.  _^     ^  , 

Wrongful  act£  of  the  press  arc  Judged  by 
the  regular  criminal  courts  as  the  law  dic- 
tates. 

Articles  104 

"Special  laws  to  allow  deviation  from  the 
provisions  of  article  89.  paragraph  1  can  be 
proclaimed: 

a)  it  Is  not  possible  to  army  courts  mar- 
tial navv  courts  niartlal  and  air  force  courts 
martial  linless  they  are  to  be  tried  for  pun- 
ishable acts  against  the  security  of  the 
armed  forces. 

b)  Special  Juvenile  Courts; 
Due    to    special    laws    remanding    minors 

to  the  courts  it  is  possible  that  in  these 
cases  the  provisions  of  arUcle  89.  paragraph 
1,  and  arUcles  106  and  107  will  not  be  ap- 

pUcable. 

Article  105 

By  law  It  is  possible  to  entrust  to  persons 
exercising  police  functions  or  power  the 
imposition  of  fines,  always  determined  by  the 
law  in  cases  of  In  ilagrante  misdemeanors, 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  person  exercising 
his  duties.  The  wTongdoer  Is  punished  by 
this  punishment  under  the  terms  of  his 
nxiceptance  of  said  punUhment  and  hla 
immediate  pavment  of  the  prescribed  sum. 
If  anyone  quesUons  his  guilt  for  any  reason 
the  case  is  then  referred  to  the  appropriate 
criminal  court. 

Bv  law  It  Is  possible  to  entrust  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Market  Police  the  adjudica- 
tion o'f  market  misdemeanors  and  personal 
demands  stemming  from  these.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  authoriUes  are  subject  to  ap- 
peal, having  restraining  force  before  Judi- 
cial authorities. 

Article  106 
The  proceedings  of  the  courts  are  pubUc. 
Bv  excepUon,  the  court  owes  by  Its  decl- 
o'ons  and  in  accordance  with  the  law.  to 
order  the  proceedings  In  total  or  in  part  to 
be  held  in  camera  if  the  transaction  of  the 
proceedings  with  public  discussion  is  in- 
■  urious  to  good  morals  or  pubUc  order  or  If 
there  exist  special  reasons  to  protect  the 
family  or  private  lives  of  Individuals  or  oc- 
cupational secrets. 

Article  107 
All    decisions    must    be    especially    doc- 
umented and  announced  in  public  session. 
Judicial  decisions  are  rendered  in  the  name 

cf   the  King. 

Article  108 

The  courts  are  obliged  not  to  Infringe  upon 
the   ConstltuUon   or  to   be   unobjectlve   to- 
wards the  contents  of  a  provision  of  the  laws, 
legislative  orders  and  regulatory  acts. 
Article  109 

The  parties  before  the  court  are  equal  and 
have  the  same  rights  and  obligations.  It  is 
not  permitted  that  a  person  be  injured  in 
court  by  changing  his  rights. 
Article  110 

An  individual  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
legal  protection  of  the  court  and  to  demand 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  views 
concerning  his  rights  and  Interests  and  to 
be  listened  to  by  the  court. 
Article  111 

The  number  of  Judges  who  constitute  each 
court  must  always  be  an  odd  number. 

ADMINISTRATION    OT    THE    STATE 

Article  112 

The  administrative  organization  of  the 
State  is  based  on  decentralization  and  local 
self-government.  _.^^, 

The  State  Is  divided  Into  districts,  within 
which  the  citizens  administer  local  affairs,  as 
specified  by  law. 

The  Municipalities  and  the  Communltiei 
comprise  the  first  echelon  of  local  seU-gov- 
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eminent  bodies,  which  must  be  of  at  least 
two  ranks,  Irrespective  of  the  liaisons  be- 
tween MunlclpallUes.  Communities  or  Muni- 
cipalities and  Communities. 

The  right  to  Hecide  In  the  above  bodies  on 
matters  of  local  self-government  Is  In- 
vested—In  the  case  of  local  self-government 
bodies  of  the  first  rank— In  execuUve  Instru- 
ments produced  by  universal  vote;  in  the 
case  of  second-rank  bodies.  In  executive  in- 
struments formed  partly  by  appointment  and 
partly  by  election,  as  specified  by  law. 

In  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  law  regulates  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  Instruments 
of  the  liaisons  between  Municipalities,  Com- 
munities, or  Municipalities  and  Communi- 
ties, shall  attain  to  office. 

The  local  self-government  bodies  may  is- 
sue regulatory  provisions,  within  the  limits 
defined  by  law,  of  such  provisions  depends 
upon  the  approval  of  the  supervising  au- 
thority. 

The  sole  and  executive  pxirpose  of  all  local 
self-government  bodies  is  to  promote  local 
interests  and  to  satisfy  the  general  needs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  district;  the  in- 
volvement of  these  bodies  in  matters  outside 
the  scope  of  the  above  purpose  is  prohibited. 
as  specifically  stipulated  by  law. 

The  State  exercises  anl\  .supervision  over 
the-  local  aeJf-government  bodies,  of  such  na- 
ture as  not  to  obstruct  their  Initiative.  The 
law  defines  the  manner  and  the  particulars 
of  application  of  this  provision. 

The  State  ensures  the  availability  of  the 
funds  required  by  the  local  .self-government 
bodies  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  function 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

The  councils  of  the  local  self-government 
bodies  may  be  disbanded,  or  members  de- 
clared out  of  office,  by  decision  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Court  following  recourse  thereto  on 
the  part  of  the  supervising  authority,  for 
cause  of  activity  directed  against:  the  na- 
tional integrity,  the  reigning  principles  of 
government,  the  social  system,  the  security  of 
the  State,  and  the  civil  and  individual  rights 
of  the  citizens.  ^ 

THE  ATHOS   MOUNT 

Article  113 
The  Athos  Peninsula  extending  beyond 
Megall  Vlgla  and  constituting  the  district  of 
Aghion  oi-os  shall,  in  accordance  with  its  an- 
cient privileged  status,  be  a  self-governing 
part  cf  thp  Greek  Sf.ite  whose  sovereignty 
thereover  shall  remain  unaffected.  Spiritually 
Aghion  Oros  will  come  under  the  direct  Juris- 
diction of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate.  All 
persons  residing  thereon  shall  acquire  Greek 
nationality  upon  admission  as  novices  or 
monks  without  any  further  formality. 

Aghion  Oros  shall,  in  accordance  with  its 
regime,  be  governed  by  its  twenty  holy  mon- 
asteries, among  which  the  entire  Athos  Pen- 
insula is  divided,  and  its  territory  shall  be 
exempted  from  expropriation.  The  adtnmis- 
tratlon  shall  be  exercised  by  community.  No 
change  whatsoe*er  shall  be  permitted  in  the 
administrative  system  or  the  number  of  mon- 
asteries of  Aghion  Oros,  nor  in  their  hierarchy 
and  their  position  in  regard  to  their  depend- 
encies; and  the  dwelling  thereon  of  heterodox 
or  schismatic  persons  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  determination  In  detail  of  the  Aghion 
Oros  regimes  and  the  manner  of  operation 
thereof  shall  be  effected  by  the  Charter  of 
Aghion  Oros.  which,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  representative  of  the  State,  shall  be 
drawn  up  and  voted  by  the  twenty  monas- 
teries and  ratified  by  the  Oecumenical  Patri- 
archate and  the  Parliament  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  correct  observance  of  the  Aghion  Oros 
regimes  shall,  in  the  spiritual  field,  be  under 
the  supreme  supervision  of  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarchate,  and  In  the  administrative  field 
unde.r  the  supervision  of  the  State  which  shall 
also  be  exclusively  responsible  for  safeguard- 
ing public  order  and  security. 

The  above-mentioned  powers  of  the  State 
shall  be  exercised  through  a  Governor  whose 
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rights  and  duties,  as  well  as  the  Judicial 
power  exercised  by  the  monastic  authorities 
and  the  holy  community,  and  lastly  the  cus- 
toms and  tax  privileges  of  Aghion  Oros,  shall 
be  determined  by  law. 

Article    114 
The  civil  servant  shall  be  loyal  and   de- 
voted to  the  Country  and  the  national  ideals; 
he  shall  execute  the  will  of  the  State  and 
serve  the  people. 

Ideologies  aiming  at  the  overthrow  or  lui- 
dermlning  of  the  existing  governmental  or 
social  system,  or  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples and  programs  or  social  system,  or  con- 
nected with  the  principles  and  programs  of 
outlawed  political  parties,  are  in  absolute 
oppo?ition  to  the  nature  and  office  of  the  civil 
.servant. 

The  law  regulates  the  manner  m  which 
the  provision.^  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shall  be  applied. 

f^ina:  dismissal  of  a  civil  servant  owing 
to  default  of  the  above  preretiulsltes  is 
effected  following  a  court  decision  as  defined 
bv  the  !sw 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  are  effec- 
tive for  all  fl\il  servants,  civilian,  military 
and  employees  of  the  Parliament,  and  for 
the  employees  of  local  self-government 
bodies  or  other  legal  entities  of  public  and 
municipal  enterprise. 

Article  115 
The  tiualificatious   for  public   civilian  ad- 
ministrative employees  as  all   local  govern- 
ment organizations  or  of  public  law  entities 
are  denned  bv  law. 

Those  civil  servants  occupying  organic 
positions  .ire  permanent  so  long  as  tlie  neces- 
sary services  and  positions  exist,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions  un  retirement  due  to  age. 
(bi  separation  iis  a  result  of  a  court  order 
Civil  servants  are  nut  transferred  without 
special  justified  opinion,  nor  demoted,  nor 
released  without  special  decision  by  coun- 
cils constituted  by  law  and  composed  at  least 
two  thirds  by  public  servants. 

The  provisions  of  the  previous  paragraph 
apply  .ilso  to  (a»  employees  of  Parliament, 
governed  otherwise  by  its  own  regulations, 
and  I  b )  employees  of  organizations  of  local 
govermnent  who  occupy  organic  positions, 
except  for  community  employees  to  whom, 
however,  the  law  can  extend  the  provisions 
regarding  permanency. 

The  employees  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graphs of  tills  article  retire  from  service, 
those  of  grade  4  or  higher  at  age  65  and  those 
exempted  by  special  law  or  for  special 
reasons.  Unlver.sity  professors  and  profes- 
sors of  equivalent  highest  institutions,  as 
well  -cs  advisors  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Public  Servants  and  State  Legal  Advisors, 
retire  at  age  70,  while  the  assessors  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Civil  Services  and  of  the 
State  Legal  Council  retire  at  age  65. 

No  draft  law  regarding  the  organization 
of  public  services  and  in  general  the  situa- 
tion of  civilian  administrative  employee^, 
employees  of  local  government  or  of  other 
public  law  entities  is  introduced  to  Parlia- 
ment for  discussion  unless  accompanied  by 
an  opinion  by  the  .Supreme  Council  of  Civil 
Ser\iceK.  .\  concurring  opinion  of  the  same 
Council  IS  needed  for  the  issuance  of  legis- 
lative or  regulative  decrees  or  actions  on 
these  issues,  on  pain  of  their  Invalidation. 

The  law  may  excUide  from  the  qualifica- 
tions and  perm-iueiicy  those  directly  ap- 
pointed as  Ambass.'dors  or  Ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary or  high  diplomatic  employees,  the 
general  secretaries,  the  monarchs,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Aghios  Oros.  the  representative  to 
the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Greecp.  the  employees  of  the  office  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  of  the  private  offices  of 
Ministers  and  Undersecretaries  of  State,  and 
of  tlie  office  of  the  President  of  Parliament. 
Article  116 
No  one  can  be  appointed  as  a  civil  servant 
if  no  position  exists. 


The  hiring  of  extra  employees  under  any 
circumstances  is  allowed  only  by  special  law 
issued  with  the  concurring  opinion  of  the 
supreme  Council  of  Civil  Services,  stating 
the  extra  or  urgent  need  and  the  duration 
of  the  employment. 

No  one  may  be  appointed  to  more  than 
one  salaried  public  position  or  local  govern- 
ment organizational  position  or  public  law 
entitv  position.  As  an  exception  it  is  possible 
through  a  special  law  to  allow  in  special  in- 
stances the  appointment  to  a  second  position 
.Uso.  but  in  full  observance  of  the  provisions 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  payment  of  salary  or  other  emolu- 
ments to  salaried  employees  in  general  paid 
from  government  funds  or  funds  of  public 
law  entities  or  private  corporations  having 
contractual  bonds  with  the  government  or 
enjoying  privileges  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment because  of  services  they  offer  internally, 
cannot  exceed  in  monthly  total  the  regular 
monthlv  salary  of  their  organic  position.  The 
non-compliance  with  this  prohibition,  inves- 
tigated and  verified  by  the  cotirts.  results  in 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  guiltv  party. 

What  is  decreed  by  Article  GO  regarding  the 
incompatibility  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment also  applies  to  the  salaried  public 
servants. 

When  ptiblic  servants  and  employees  of 
mtinicipality  and  community  establishments 
as  well  as  legal  persons  of  public  law  are  to 
be  brought  before  court,  prior  approval  of 
the  administrative  authority  is  not  necessary. 

Article  117 

The  following  fall  primarily  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Public  Servants; 

( a )  The  supervision  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Code  reg.irding  the  status  cf  the  civil- 
ian public  administrative  employees  iis  well 
;is  the  legal  persons  of  public  law. 

(bi  Duties  specififd  in  A'-ticles  115  and 
116  of  the  r^rc'^ent  constitution. 

Id  Decisions  on  appeals  against  discipli- 
nary penalties  less  thnn  dismissal  or  degrada- 
tion. Article  115  piragrnph  4.  provides  for  the 
qualifications  and  conditions  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  termination  of  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Public  Services. 

Evervthing  referring  to  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  (this  council)  is  arranged 
bv  law. 

Article  118 

Principally  the  following  fall  under  the 
State  Legal  Council: 

(ai  Guiding  the  activities  of  the  admin- 
istration through  Its  (State  Legal  Council) 
recommendations. 

(b)  Defending  the  State  Interests  before 
the  courts. 

(c)  Recognition  of  demands  from  the 
State  and  settlement  of  differences  on  these 
(demands)  except  for  taxation  (differences). 

Promotions  to  the  position  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  State.  Legal  Council 
are  carried  out  through  Royal  Decree  Issued 
following  a  Justified  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers. 

The  provision  of  Article  95  of  the  present 
constitution  also  applies  to  the  members  of 
the  State  Legal  Council. 

TR.1NSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

Article  119 

Within  five  months  from  the  time  the 
present  constitution  is  put  in  force  a  law  will 
determine  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
Constitutional  Court  as  well  as  Its  functions. 

As  original  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  will  be  appointed,  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  State,  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  of  the  regular 
professors  of  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sltv  and  five  distinguished  Jurists  who  are  at 
least  45  vears  of  age.  By  Royal  Decree  issued 
upon  proposal  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  as  determined  by  the  law  and  the  con- 
currence of  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State 
for   the    (two   members)    of   the   Council   of 


State  of  the  plenum  of  the  members  ot  the 
iun^er^e  court  for  the  (two,  members  of 
thnupreme  Court,  the  society  of  regular 
professors  of  the  Law  School  of  Athens  Lnl- 
versltv  lor  one  of  the  (two)  regular  profes- 
sors and  that  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Thessalonlkl  for  the  other 
member.  For  the  remaining  five  meniber^ 
the  lolnt  opinion  of  the  plenum  of  the  btate 
Council  anS  Supreme  Court  following  a  Joint 

meeting. 

Article  120 

Thev  who  until  the  present  constitution  is 
put  in  force  are  obliged  to  be  insured  under 
more   than  two   insurance   funds   may   con- 
tinue, in  deviation  to  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 20  of  the  present  constitution,  to  main- 
tain the  existing  Insurances.  How-ever,  they 
can  ask  to  quit  any  insurance  lund  over  t^o 
as  Is  determined  by  the  law. 
Article  121 
Laws  which  to  date  have  been  enacted  in 
accordance  to  Article  104  of  the  1952  Consti- 
tution are  considered  as  not  opposed  to  tne 
present  constitution  and  remain  in  force 

in  deviation  to  Article  17  of  the  present 
constitution  allowed  are.  the  legal  settle- 
ment and  dissolution  of  still  existing  ten- 
ancies of  fields  and  quitrents,  the  purchase 
of  planted  land  of  high  ownership  the  abol- 
ishment and  settlement  of  original  st^bstan- 
tlal  relations,  measures  to  avoid  the  division 
and 'or  to  facilitate  the  reformation  of  overly 
divided  small  land  property. 
Article  122 
All  laws  and  decrees  which  are  opposed  to 
the  present  constitution  are  abolished. 

Decree  16 '29  April  1952  remains  in  force. 
Constitutional  Deeds  enacted  with  it  and 
opposed  to  the  present  Constitution  will  con- 
tinue in  force  until  they  are  abolished  by  law. 
Thev  can  also  be  amended  by  law. 

articles  1  and  3  under  constituent  A  of  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1967  ■^^S^^f^'St^^^ 
exercising  of  the  Constitutional  and  Legisla- 
tive authority  and  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution" as  well  as  any  o^herf"^^^^^^  °[,^^^ 
same  or  similar  contents  ^v^th  other  Con- 
stitutional acts  are  abolished.  „^„  <^ 
From  the  time  the  present  constitution  is 
put  in  force  and  until  the  convocation  of 
Parliament,  the  King  enacts,  ^^'"h  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  legislative 

Laws'  which  are  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  articles  of  the  present  con- 
stitution are  enacted,  until  the  convocaUon 
of  Parliament,  according  to  the  previous 
paragraph,  and  are  perfected  by  the  plenum 
of  the  State  Council 


Its  enactment  by  Parliament  and  Is  put  Into 

effect  by  its  special  Decree. 

Article  124 

The  present  Constitution  is  put  Into  effect 

liter   i  period  of  •   •   *   from  the  approving 

plebiscite  by  the  people.  During  this  period 

the  King  proceeds  to  announce  and  PUbhBh 

the  Constitution  with  the  signature  of  the 

Ministerial     Council     to     the     Government 

Gazette. 

Article  125 

The  observation  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Greeks. 


EFFECT    AND    REVISION    OF    CONSTITUTION 

Article  123 
The  provisions  of  the  present  constitution 
which  deal  with  the  form  of  government  as  a 
Kingdom  of  Uberal  Democracy  are  never  re- 
vised and  neither  are  any  of  the  other  related 
basic  provisions. 

The  revision  of  the  irrelevant  basic  pro- 
visions is  permitted  whenever  Parliament,  by 
unanimous  vote,  of  all  its  members  asks  for 
it  by  special  act  which  will  specifically  define 
the  provisions  which  are  being  revised  and 
voted  for  twice  with  the  two  votings  being 
at  least  one  month  apart.  ^  ^   k„  thP 

The  revision  having  been  decided  by  the 
Parliament,  the  next  Parliament  dtormg  its 
first  meeting  decides  on  the  «"f  ^  prow- 
sions  by  absolutely  unanimous  vote  of  all  its 
members. 

As  an  exception,  the  first  Parliament  after 
the  present  ConstituUon  is  put  into  effect 
may  proceed  to  revise  the  non-basic  prov-^- 
slons  of  the  Constitution  by  its  decision  ap- 
proved by  two  votings  taking  place  at  least 
one  month  apart  and  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds  of  its  total  members. 

Every  revision  of  non  basic  Provisions  of 
the  constitution  is  announced  and  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette  in  ten  days  from 
CXIV 571— Part  7 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— KEY 

TO  EMPIX)YMENT 
Mr    PUCINSKI.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege,  along  with  some 
40 'other  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  a  sweeping 
overhaul  of  the  vocaUonal  education 
programs  throu.^hout  the  country. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced 
alona  with  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds,  would 
provide  approximately  S500  million  more 
in  fiscal  1968  in  Federal  aid  to  the  vari- 
ous States  to  develop  and  implement  ef- 
fective State  plans  which  would  assure 
every  American  youngster  sa-aduating 
from  hiuh  school  a  marketable  skill. 

If  ever  one  needed  further  proof  for 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  and  the 
need  to  improve  vocational  education  in 
America,  we  need  only  look  at  the  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ings Washington  Post  and  was  written 
by  Mr   Paul  W.  Valentine. 

I  call  mv  colleagues  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  table  which  accompanies 
this  very  worthwhile  article 

This  table  clearly  shows  the  fantastic 
proliferation  of  various  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  unemployed  and  make   them  em- 
ployable. .         -r    t.   t  A 
In  introducing  my  legislation,  I  statea 
that  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  high 
school    dropout   and    training   him    for 
nainful  employment  is  fantastically  high. 
But  more  important,  the  valiie  of  these 
programs  is  being  questioned  in  ever- 
increasing  circles.  ,^    ,.    •     .„ 
I  firmlv  believe  that  we  could  eliminate 
a  vast  amount  of  these  questionable  ,iob 
training  programs  in  future  years  by  i^ro- 
viding    meaningful    vocational    educa- 
tion while  the  youngster  is  .^tUl  m  school. 
More   important,   the    work-study   pro- 
grams which  we  provide  in  our  legisla- 
tion, in  my  honest  Judgment   would  re- 
duce very  substantially  the  rale  of  drop- 
outs and  would  encourage  youngsters  to 
remain  in  school  to  complete  their  career 
training  program. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  deep  concein 
to  all  of  us.  as  Mr.  Valentine  points  out 
in  his  article,  that  even  if  all  the  job  de- 
velopment urograms  were  operating  at 
maximum    in    Washington.    DC.    thej 


would  still  place  only  a^out/. 000  me- 
sons a  year  when  figures  indicate  theie 
a°e  anywhere  from  75,000  to  140.000  un- 
employed livmg  in  Washington  alone^ 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
this  table  carefully  and  then  .join  us  in 
in  sponsoring  H.R.  16460. 

Mr  Valentines  excellent  article  and 
the  very  carefully  prepared  table  of  ex- 
isting programs  in  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
area  follow: 

BVRGEONING    rRAININC   CENTERS   BARELY    DENT 
JliBLESSNESS 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine  I 
Despite  its  array  of  job-aevolopmcnt  pro- 
grams   Waslnngion  IS  oiUy  scraping  ^fie^"; 
iace  of  Its  unemployed  and  under-employed 

iioptiUtion.  ,      ^   ,,, 

'  At  best,  the  progr.uns  penetrate  about  10 
per  .-ent  of  the  ghetto  r.aiks  .a:.s  f  rank  H^ 
Holhs.  the  united  Planning  organizations 
mrector  of  manpovvor   Few  .aher  ulficial^  dis- 

"^"f  ai'l'^hHob  development  P'-of^'^sw"^ 
uperatmg  at  maximum  in  this  '''^V'  Jl^'/j^ 
.^ays.  -thev  still  would  place  ..nly  about  ..000 

""■Ther;'a"e"nvwhere  from  75.000  to  140.000 
unemployed  people  here.  ^«P«";|'"f„  ""  ^.^° 
you  listen  to  and  what  your  definition  of  un 

^"^^St^^l^  that  at  least  68.000  people  are 
never  reached  by  the  programs-just  never 

'^Wmfe'a  ■  sub-emploved"  population,  estl- 
.nated  oy  the  U.S.  KmpU.yment  ^^"vice  Jo  ^e 
113.180  in  four  major  .slum  ..rets,  io^  "<^"^  f 
tne  brink  of  nnancial  dis.tster.  P"va  e  indtis 
tries  m  the  cities  are  ^creamlng  icr  both 
skilled  and  .'-emi-.^killcd  workers. 

An  immense  t:ap  lies  between  lobs  and 
manpower.  The  citys  Job  development  pro- 
grams only   oepin  to  close  the  ^■ 

Even  when  Jobs  are  seated  and  tralnmg 
is  provided,  there  is  no  uuurantee  that  those 
placed  in  employment  will  be  permanently 
and  meaningfully  retained.       . 

The  dropout  rate  in  training  ProP"msis 
prodTgious    Manv   trainees   abandon  courses 

l^-htn'domcstic  and  .octal  -njPJ'f  ^^;^°^=^,^    "- 

rupt  their  lives.  Some  can't  lake  the  d.sci 

pline  of  daily  class  attendance. 

If  a  trainee  completes  a  course  and  gets  a 

job.  problems  still  arise. 

'Most  dismissals  iire  not  for  lack  of  train- 
inc  ••  savs  Elwood  Jackson,  registrar  for  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  a 
?euti""y  successful  traimng  ProJect  financed 
bv  the  Government.  "Guys  are^«'*/°f^i^^; 
o  discipline,  punctuaUty  and  not  having 
a  constructive   employe-employer   attitude. 

The  center  is  now  laying  greater  stress  on 
emplovment  orientation,  on  helpmg  the 
frmg-ierm  unemployed  adjust  txD  the  rigors 
o^  regi!lar  work.  A  few  other  training  projects 
m  the  city  are  making  similar  attempts. 

Job  placement  is  still  stymied  by  racial 
disc'rlmK'n.  Radio  and  TV  repalr  shops 
for  example  are  reluctant  to  hire  quaunea 
NegroTa^nd  have  them  go  Into  the  homes  of 

'-T^^T^runions  have  tramtlonally  ex- 
cluded or  limited  Negro  i^embershlp. 

Jackson  recalls  one  "^«^./^'=„^-  "f,  ^ 
apparent  gesture  of  cooperation,  offered  to 
accept  OlC-tralned  Negroes  who  ^je  older 
than  18  and  had  a  high  school  ed^catlon^    ^^ 

-At  first,  we  thought  that  ^^^  ?^«^''^^^ 
he  said  "But  when  we  started  looking 
^ound  we  couldn-t  find  any  Negroes  over 
Tb  ""th  a  high  school  education.  You  know 
why?  They're  all  in  college  or  Vietnam  .  .  • 
I  think  that  union  knew  it.  too       „.    .  .    „ 

The  picture  of  employment  m  Washing- 
ton's o'^e  Of  opposing  or  at  ^^^^'^f^^^^l 
nated  forces.  Unions  are  leary  of  both  man- 
agement and  Negro-oriented  training  pro- 
grams. 
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BuslnesB  18  timid  about  placing  Negroes 
m  sensitive  poftltlona.  The  Negro  unemployed 
don't  know  where  to  go  for  training,  or  are 
skeptical,  or  frightened,  or  both.  Training 
programs  are  not  tailored  to  any  compre- 
hensive Job-avallablllty  survey. 

Nowhere  In  this  city  Is  there  one  central 
office  that  maintains  a  deflnlte  compendium 
of  available  job-training  and  development 
programs. 

Each  agency— OIC.  USES,  UPO.  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  D.C.  Welfare  Department— keeps 
Its  own  statistics,  which  may  or  may  not 
relate  to  others  or  use  the  same  deflnltlons 
for  such  crucial  terms  as  "unemployed." 
"orientation"  or  "remediation."  Some  agen- 
cies keep  few  statistics  at  all.  especially  in 


foUowlng-up  on  trainees  they  have  placed  In 
Jobs.  The  success  or  failure  of  Individual  pro- 
grams Is  hard  to  determine. 

Because  there  Is  no  central  coordinating 
point  m  the  Job-development  picture,  there 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  where  the  gaps,  over- 
laps, duplications  and  other  Inefficiencies  are 
occurring. 

Officials  suspect  that  gaps  and  duplications 
exist,  but  because  of  the  confusion  of  Inter- 
weaving, multi-purpose  programs.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  spot  the  trouble. 

The  recently  formed  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Jobs  Council  hopes  to  become 
a  central  clearing  house  for  Job  Information 
and  to  publish  a  comprehensive  list  of  Job 
development  programs  in  the  area.  The  list, 
when   completed,   will    have   to   be   updated 

JOB  PROGRAMS-WHAT  THEY  DO.  WHO  RUNS  THEM 


continually  as  specific  Federal  programs 
begin,  end  or  are  renewed. 

With  that  basic  information,  say  Council 
Executive  Director  David  Freeman,  It  Is 
hoped  that  an  area-wide  analysis  and  coor- 
dination of  development  programs  can  be 
provided. 

Similarly,  the  District  government  hopes  to 
exert  Influence  on  program  coordination 
through  Its  new  manpower  administrator, 
Horace  R.  Holmes. 

To  cap  Job  Improvement  efforts,  the  presl- 
dentlallv  created  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen has  set  a  quota  of  4600  summer  Jobs 
and  2000  permanent  jobs  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed  by  September.  Private  business- 
men are  encouraged  to  pledge  job  openings 
for  the  unemployed. 


Institutionil  training 


Administration 


Financing 


Enrollment 


Target  population 


Type  of  training 


Address  and  teleptione 


1    Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act 
(MOTA). 


2.  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center  (OIC). 


3.  Work  and  Traintng  Oppor- 
tunity Center  (WTOC). 


US.  Employment 
Service  (USES). 


Labor  Department        300  current General  unemployed. 


OIC. 


District  ot  Columbia 
Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 


Labor,  HEW,  OEO,        375,  current, 
private. 


18-60,  earning  less  than  $1,500 
per  year  plus  $500  tor  each 
dependent. 


4.  Building  Service  Employes    Central  Labor 

International  Union  Council. 

(BSEIU). 

5.  ConcentiJited  employment     CEP 

program  (CEP)— special 
impact . 

6.  Departmerttof  Vocational      DVR 

Rehabilitation  (DVR). 


7   Vocational  education  (VE)..  District  of  Columbia 
Department  ot 
Education. 


8.  Concentrated  employment     CEP. 
program  (CEP)— basic 
education. 


HEW  District  of  ::0  current -  Unernployed  heads  cf  house- 

Columbia  Welfare  noWs- 

Department 

Labor  HtW  M  current... -  Janitorial  workers  seeking  up- 

grading. 

labor  65  per  cycle -- Hard-core  unemployed  in  Car- 

^'°'" ^  dozo- south,  and  Anacostia- 

Congress  Heights, 
District  ot  Columbia     S23,  current All  categories  of  the  handi- 

Government,  "PP*''- 

HEW, 

District  of  Columbia     2,377,  current General  adult 

Government 

l,,,n,  150  percycle.. Hard-core  unemployed  in  Car- 

.  L«i.or (iozo-south,  and  Anacostia- 

Cangress  Heights. 


Clerk-typing,  stenographer, 
cooking,  keypunch  operator, 
practical  nursing,  medical 
laboratory  assistant,  servk;e 
and  maintenance  work. 

Clerk;al  and  sales,  automotive 
trades,  industrial  trades,  oft- 
set  duplicating,  radio  and  TV 
repair,  etc. 

Clerk;al,  shorthand,  business 
math,  machine  trades,  bench- 
work,  structural  work,  proc- 
essing occupations. 

General  janitorial,  custodial, 
maintenance,  and  service 
work. 

Prevocational  training  in  em- 
ployment attitudes,  shop 
exposure,  etc 

Clerk-typing,  auto  mechanic, 
woodworking,  nursery  school 
attendant,  barbering.  key- 
punch operator,  computer 
programing,  TV  repair,  shoe 
repair,  cashier,  cooking,  etc. 

Carpentry,  ironwork,  electrical 
work,  masonry,  cosmetology, 
drafting,  drycleaning,  photog- 
raphy, welding,  watch  repair, 
TV  repair,  nursing. 

Employment  orientation,  bask; 
reading,  basic  math,  etc. 


0..|h^i.b».Wr,  «dmi.l.l,.O.n  Fm.mo,  ^..o T.„.l  ,.,.1.1,.,. 

2.  UrKague(UL) UL Labor 300  to  400  per  year General  unemployed 

.  „ro  rtn  350  for  fiscal  year  1968.      Hard-core  disadvantaged  over 

3.  Concentrated  employment  CEP do. oDU  ror  nswi  ywi  is  in  Cardozo  South  and 

program  (CEP)— On-the-  Anacostia-Congress  Heights, 

job  training.  255  tor  fiscal  year  1968...  Hard-core  disadvantaged  in 

4.  Concentrated  employment  CEP -oo ^jj  ui  ,  Cardozo  South  and  Anacos- 

program  (CEP)-New  lia-Congress  Heights. 

Careers. 

,-    .    ,„,,.  Central  Labor  do  80  trainees  per  5  months    Youths  interested  in  apprentice- 

5.  Project  Build CenUaUabor  (now  recruiting  Ist  able  trades. 

cycle). 


Type  of  training 


555  Pennsylvania  Ave, 
NW.  (393-6151), 


1711  UthSt.  NW. 
(265-2626). 


921  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
SE.  (544-8600), 


1126  16th  St  riW. 
(659-8044). 

2013  14th  St  HW. 
(659-1100), 

1331  H  St  NW. 
(629^255). 


4121  13th  St  NW. 
(629-7331). 


IICO  Vermont  Ave.  NW. 
(659-1100). 


Address  and  phone 


r^ost  apprenticeable  trades 1145  19th  St  r;W.  (629- 

2842). 


General  skilled  and  semiskilled 

jobs. 
Apprenticeable  and  nonappren- 

tlceable  jobs. 

Work  in  human  service  agencies, 
such  as  Welfare  Department, 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
(RLA),  etc. 

Building  construction  trades, 
plumbing,  electrical,  carpen- 
try, bricklaying,  paperhang- 
ing,  sheet  metal  work. 


626  3d  St  NW.  (737- 

8600), 
181S  12th  St  MW.  (462- 

3375). 

1000  U  St  NW.  (255- 
2818)  1331  Savannah 
St  SE.  (551-6400) 

1126  16th  St  NW.  (659- 
8044). 


Placement  programs 


Administration 


Financing 


Placements 


Target  population 


Type  ot  work 


Address  and  phone 


Labor 1.600  tor  fiscal  year  1968. 


1.  Concentrated  employment    CEP .- 

program     (CEP)— Jobs 

2  Concentrated  employment    CEP do 430  tor  fiscal  vear  1968  . 

program  (CEP)— Federal 

3  NeThborhood\outh  Corps    United  Planning         do 3,400current .. 

fflYC)  Organization 

rUPO) 

4.  Offender    rehabilitation    oW..'. OEO '^pUteCs  s?nr/"""^ 

project  (ORP).  June  1.  1967. 

5.  Veterans   affairs   program    UL UL _..._  SO  since  Oct  1,  1967.     . 

(VAP) 

6.  Neighborhood  center Central  Labor  Central  Latior  

Council,  USES.  Council,  USES. 

Pride,  Inc Labor...   


Underemployed  in  Cardozo- 
South  and  Anacostia-Con- 
gress Heights. 

..  .do ■-- 


High  school  and  drcpouts. 


7.  Pride.-    

8.  Fairmicco - fsirchild-Hiller 

Corp.,  MICCO. 

9.  Part-time  jobs Board  of  Trade Board  ot  Trade. 


1,050  current. 


Government  con- 
tracts- 


200  maximum  (now  re- 
cruiting). 


Persons  on  bond  pending  prose- 
cution. 

Returning  Negro  veterans 

General  unemployed 

Teenagers - 

General  unemployed 


Direct  placement  in  semiskilled 
Government  and  private  n- 
dustry  jobs. 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  in 
government. 

Filing  and  clerical,  messenger 
service,  landscaping. 

General  skilled  and  semiskilled 
work. 

do 

do 


Needy  students  at  Eastern,  Dun- 
bar, and  Roosevelt  High 
Schools. 


Cleanup  and  rat  eradication 

Manufacture  of  wooden  loading 
platforms  for  Department  of 
Defense. 

Semiskilled  jobs  with  area  pri- 
vate employers. 


1000  U  St.  NW.  (265- 
2818),  1331  Savannah 
St  SE.  (561-6400). 
Do. 


1405  M  St,  NW,  (659- 
1100). 

711  14th  St  NW.  (737- 
4337). 

626  3d  St  NW.  (737- 

8600). 
1 148  7th  St  NW.  (483- 

2273). 
1535  U  St  NW.  (483- 

1900). 
59MSt  NE.  (347-6113). 


1515  K  St  NW.  (ST  3- 
3535). 
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Financing 


1.  IVIA  1 


2,  Job  Opportunity  Week 
3    Prep  clubs 


Instituted  Labor 

Computer  Tech 


Board  ot  Trade  Board  of  Trade 


Enioilees 


360  trainees  in  18-month 
period 


3  500  inleiviewees 


-do. 


.do. 


4.  Job  opportunities  in 
business  (JOBS). 


Board  ot  Trade,  Labor. 

Uotthcrn  Systems 
Co. 


1,400  111  2-yeai  period 


Supportwrprograms  Administration 


Financing 


Target  population 


Hardest  ol  hairt  core' 


Area  employers  inleiview 
high  '..chonlers  not  goin 
college  (May  ?G  24  tin! 

lecturer  lours,  etc    i^n  AOik 
vvorld  conduct  at  AoBLOslia 
(astern.  Bell  Vocational 
McKinlev  Tech 

Hard-core  unemployables 


Function 


Type  ol  training 

No  specific  training  Emphasis 
on  employment  c.iienlotion 
and  remedial  training  in 
reading,  writing,  math,  etc, 
tollowed  by  |0b  and  Oil 
placement 

None. . 


to 
year). 


Address  and  phone 

;'6n0  Virginia  Ave  'iW. 
(337   7200). 


1615  K  SI.  •  W 
(ST  3-3535) 


.do 


4  months  mstitulioral  ttaming, 
g  months.  OJT  in  culinary, 
automechanic.ll  and  building 
trades.  (To  oi..en  in  next 
tew  weeks  ) 


Do. 


Do 


Address  and  phone 


SBA. 


SBA.. 


1  Small  Business  Adminis- 

tration (SBA).  ....Labor 

2  Concentrated  employment     Clf --.— 

program  (CEP)-Health 

service              ,          ,  pep                                 do 

3  Concentrated  employment     Ctr - 

program  (CEP)-Oay 

care.  -rn                             .  ..do 

4  Concentrated  employment     Llf.. 

program  (CEP)-Trans- 
portation  supportive 

5.  NarnafBusiness  League  Sterling  Institute...     NBL -- 

proiect(NBL).  r„,,n,-ii  nf  r.nvern-       HUD  (approval 

6.  Coordinated  2-way  express  Cound  of  Govern                K 

TtrZVZ  Transit  cSmmis- 

'""nfnlps  sion  (WMATC), 

employees  uPO  USES, 

7    Merit  Employment  Train-  Board  of  Trade....-  Commerce 

ing  Committee. 


prrSd'mXl  a'nS"dental  care  tor  CfP  oniolleis  .  ,«i,),  133,^  S^-nnah 

Provide  day  child  care  for  women  so  they  can  pa-ticipate  ,.  CI  P  MoR.anis   . .  .Do. 

Do. 

p„„j,  ,»l.ia,.n..  ..a  n,...,  I"  CI  P  ...»«>  "  t"  >'  »  *' 

...,. .,...»..  ...... ;-..  -™.. ."-  ■"  -  •"  ■"' '"-" "'  "":'■  ;Hs,::r 


TTISTTTED  STATES  SHOULD  RESUME 
"^ShSiENT   of  arms   to   ISRAEL 

WITHOUT  DELAY 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  ana 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obTection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker     the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  continues 
more  precarious  today  than  ever  before^ 
The  United  States  can  no  lo/^gf  .^fj^^ 
recognizing  the  fact  that  our  best  friend 
[n  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of  Israel, 
Is  now  in  greater  peril  than  ever  before  m 
its  short-lived  history.  .,>,«.  +hp 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  replaced  all  of  the  mili- 
tarv  equipment  that  the  Arab  States  lost 
durin??ast  year's  spectacular  6-day  war^ 
Israel  has  won  a  great  victory,  but  that 
victory  is  now  endangered  by  the  cor^- 
tinued  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Aran 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union , 

It  is  my  firm  beUef,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  should  resume  the 
sWpment  of  whatever  ^  Israel  re- 
quests without  a  smgle  days  delay. 

It  will  serve  no  purpose  for  us  to  ar^e 
that  by  sending  American  arms  to  Israel 
somehow  we  are  going  to  escalate  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Sonnet 
Union  has  already  done  this  and  for  the 
United  States  to  fail  to  recognize  this  or 
try  to  sweep  it  under  the/ug  is  an  in- 
vitation to  disaster  in  the  Middle  East^ 

There  is  no  question  that  Israel  today 
stands  as  our  most  gallant  and  reliable 
ally  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  fair  to 
expect  tiny  Isreal  to  carry  the  full  bur- 


den of  securing  freedom  in  the  Middle 
East  without  giving  that  nation  the  mili- 
tary aid  she  needs. 

Israel  today  is  the  key  to  protecting  our 
own  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  gro^'jng 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
MedSerranean  spells  deep  and  serious 
trouble  for  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future.  The  movement  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
for  the  first  time  into  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  creates  a  ganger  for  the 
United  States  unprecedented  in  that  sec 
tor  of  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  be  blind  to  the  grow  ng 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Continent  of  Africa. 

It  has  been  properly  stated  that  he  who 
controls  Africa  controls  the  world. 

I  say  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  try  to  work  both  sides  of 
the  street  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  firm 
ix)sition  that  the  survival  of  Israel  lies 
S  themterest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  for  Israel  today 
stands  as  a  bastion  against  Soviet  expan- 
sion not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  all 
of  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean. 

in  my  judgment,  it  is  naive  and  total  y 
unrealistic  for  our  State  Departnient  to 
argue  that  we  must  provide  arms  both  to 
Israel  and  Jordan  in  order  to  maintain 
some  degree  of  balance  in  the  Middle 

I  beUeve  the  United  States  should 
cease  sending  arms  to  Jordan  and  make 
it  explicitly  clear  to  the  .v;orld  that  we 
stand  foursquare  on  the  side  of  Israel  In 
the  Middle  East,  including  the  supplying 
of  aU  the  arms  Israel  needs  to  protect  her 
own  and  our  interests. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Arab 


States   are   preparing    a   new    orren.su  e 
against  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  we  try  to  find 
neace  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot  be  bl^ded 
Ev  the  fact  that  unless  Israel   s  capable 
of  showing  the  Arab  States  that  she  is 
capable  of  resisting  any  furlr^.-r  'Aggres- 
sion  bv   the   Arabs   against   Israel    the 
seeds  of  new  conflict  shall  continue  to  be 
soued   n  the  Middle  East  by  the  Soviets. 
We  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  own 
huge    Amei-ican    defense    buildup    has 
proven  an  effective  deterrent  against  war 
^i?h  the  big  powers.  If  we  argue  success- 
fullv  in  this  country  that  the  matate- 
nance  of  a  huge  defense  este^^^ishmen^Js_ 
the  best  deterrent  against  war.  then  cer 
ainU  we  have  a  right  to  apply  this  same 
loRic'to  Israel  and  help  rearm  Israel  to 
the  point  where  none  of  her  neighbors 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  again  engage 
in  the  kind  of  aggression  they  started 

''I'Sy  believe  that  sending  enough 
arms  to  Israel  is  the  best  way  the  United 
States  can  assure  peace  m  ^^e  ^^^Jf^^ 
East  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  u^e 
the  State  Department  and  Defense  De- 
partment to  give  the  IsraeUs  whatever 
arms  they  need  forthwith. 

I  also  renew  my  suggestion  that  the 
united  States  consider  Proposing  mem- 
bership for  Israel  in  the  North  Atlant'.c 

^^C  g°rSg  lo^et  influence  in  the 
M^teraneanlnd  the  Middle  E^st  ce^- 
tainlv  justifies  the  admission  c.  Israel 
nto  NATO  and  the  giving  of  Israel  the 
f?ill  support  of  the  NATO  nations  m  se- 
curing her   sovereignty   In  the  Middle 

We  now  have  three  Mediterranean  na- 
tions in  NATO:  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Italy. 
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It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
Israel  become  the  fourth  Mediterranean 
nation  to  be  included  in  NATO,  and  that 
the  force  of  the  NATO  defense  commu- 
nity be  extended  to  the  Middle  East  for, 
surely,  you  cannot  protect  Europe  from 
Soviet  aggression  if  the  Soviet  Union 
becomes  the  dominant  force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  ^     _, 

Tiny  and  heroic  Israel  today  stands  as 
the  key  to  peace,  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  in  Africa,  the  Mediterranean, 
and.  yes,  Europe  Itself. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
responsible  world  leaders  give  more  than 
only  llpservice  to  the  plight  of  Israel. 

The  survival  of  Israel  as  a  free  state 
is  not  a  sentimental  mission  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  alone.  The  survival  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  Israel  lies  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  her  de- 
fenses as  any  other  singular  commitment 
that  we  have  in  the  world  today. 

At  this  juncture  in  world  history  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  problem  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple more  tl^«ui  to  secure  the  survival  of  a 
stronger  and  more  viable  Israel,  capable 
of  playing  a  key  role  in  protecting  her 
own  and  our  American  interests  in  that 
sector  of  the  world. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
by  the  United  States  in  restoring  to  Is- 
rael the  tools  she  needs  to  protect  her  in- 
dependence. 


pleased    to    associate   myself   with   the 
teachers-in-politics  movement. 

I  view  this  recognition  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  value  the  political  process 
holds  as  a  compliment  to  those  of  us  who 
work  daily  in  the  political  area  for  the 
betterment  of  American  education.  Need- 
less to  say  we  appreciate  their  interest. 


coastal  community  in  the  Nation  will 
remain  dangerously  vulnerable  to  disas- 
trous pollution  damage. 


TEACHERS  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  Friday,  April  5  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation's Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end, which  will  be  observed  in  ever>' 
State  in  the  Union  and  highlighted  by 
a  banquet  in  Washington  tomorrow 
evening,  featuring  an  address  by  Dr.  T. 
M.  Stinnett,  assistant  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  NEA  professional  develop- 
ment and  welfare  activities  and  longtime 
advocate  of  the  teachers-in-politics 
philosophy. 

This  expression  of  teacher  involvement 
in  politics  further  crystallizes  the  grow- 
ing phenomenon  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy in  this  country.  That  this  is  oc- 
curring with  such  a  well-informed  group 
as  teachers  further  indicates  that  active 
political  participation  is  perceived  even 
more  so  than  in  the  past  as  a  worthy  en- 
deavor. No  longer  is  the  sophomoric  view 
of  politics  manifest  in  this  country: 
rather  political  action  is  considered 
essential  for  obtaining  desirable  social 
goals. 

As  one  who  is  a  practitioner  in  the  po- 
litical profession,  I  say  welcome  aboard 
to  such  a  distinguished  group.  The  in- 
fusion of  such  a  talented  group  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  profession.  As  one 
whose  "continued  support"  for  "educa- 
tion legislation"  has  been  recognized  by 
the  NEA  and  who  is  proud  that  his  record 
"demonstrates  a  dedication  to  improving 
the  quality  of  American  education."  I  am 


OIL  POLLUTION  IN  NAVIGABLE 
WATERS 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  January 
I  filed  legislation  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  15  of  my  colleagues,  which  we  hoped 
would  initiate  new  Government  action 
against  tlie  growing  menace  of  oil  pollu- 
tion in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  bill,  H.R.  14852,  was 
prompted  by  a  series  of  incidents  along 
the  east  coast,  which  have  either  caused 
or  threatened  major  oil  pollution  damage 
to  coastal  communities  and  resources. 
Our  proE,aam  would  have  siven  the  Coast 
Guard  new  authority  for  the  prompt 
handling  of  oil  spills  from  tankers. 

Prior  to  filing  my  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  called  upon  the  administration  many 
times  for  action  to  meet  this  increasing- 
ly dangerous  problem.  Action  was  prom- 
ised, but  none  was  forthcoming.  Then, 
early  last  month,  the  United  States  had 
its  first  taste  of  a  major  oil  pollution 
disaster,  for  which  .ve  were  almost  total- 
ly unprepared.  An  oil  tanker,  carrying 
5.7  million  u'allons  of  Venezuelan  crude, 
split  in  half  in  San  Juan  Harbor,  and 
blackened  several  miles  of  Puerto  Rico's 
finest  resort  beaches. 

With  this  incident  still  in  the  head- 
lines the  administration  finally  acted.  A 
bill  was  sent  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  would  clarify  the  Interior 
Department's  responsibilities  in  handling 
oil  spills  and  would  stiffen  the  penalties 
against  polluters.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  has  announced  its  intention 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Because  I  feel  that  an  enforceable 
antipollution  law  is  urgently  necessary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  supporting  this  new 
administration  bill  and  am  filing  an 
amended  version  today.  My  version  in- 
cludes some  of  the  strong  points  of  my 
earlier  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  these 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  committee 

bill. 

My  bill  will  broaden  the  area  of  juris- 
diction to  include  parts  of  the  high  seas, 
since  a  tanker  spill  in  these  waters  would 
pose  just  as  great  a  threat  to  our  shores, 
and  could  be  devastating  in  its  effects  on 
fisheries  resources.  In  addition,  it  would 
bring  into  effect  immediately  new  Gov- 
ernment machinery  and  a  definite  plan  of 
action  to  cope  with  pollution  incidents. 
I  will  ask  to  appear  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  present  my  case  for 
these  constructive  changes. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  the  administration's  action  on 
this  -serious  problem.  Until  we  have  en- 
acted a  truly  effective  program,  every 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  QtJiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Permsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  1  hour,  on  April  8, 
1968.  ^^^^^^_^ 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Arends  during  the  eulogies  on 
Homer  Angell. 

Mr.  Wyatt  during  the  eulogies  on 
Homer  Angell. 

Mr.  CORBETT. 

Mr.  Ullman  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing eulogies  to  the  late  Honorable  Homer 

Angell. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  five  mstances. 
Mr.  Brotzman  following  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Mills  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during   general   debate   on  H.R. 
16241.      and      to      include     extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Saylor  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
.  on  H.R.  16324. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  on  supplemental  conference 
report  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aspinall)   on  S.  2912. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Aspinall)  on  S.  2912. 

Mr.  Hosmer  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aspinall)   on  S.  2912. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biester»  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Erlenborn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 


Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GUDE. 

Mr  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.    Mathias    of    Marj-land    in    two 
instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr  Belcher. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ADAIR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  CURTIS. 

Mr   Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dole  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  BOLLlNG. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  in.stances. 

Mv.  Byrne  oi  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Hanley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr  CONYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PncE. 

Mr.  Adams. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
.signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH  13042.  An  act  u>  amend  the  act  of 
June  '0  1906.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election' law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  Pre.sent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  7325.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  c-xch.inge  certa.n 
Federal  lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.; 

H.H.  10599.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Texa.s:   and 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  uf  Ji\ck  L.. 

Good  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.),  uri- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  8,  1968.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1722  Under  clau.;e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  revision  in  ix)licy  regarding 
assessment  of  late  charges  on  delinquent 
loan  repavments,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles   were   taken   from   the   Speakers 

table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows : 

S   2409    An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 

of  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

"s''2986  An  act  to  extend  Public  Law  480. 
83d' congress,  for  3  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  ClerK 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  McCLORY:  Committee  of  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  15951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ^^^°^f 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  f  »^"  P^^u!! 
(Rept     No.    12801.    Referred    to    the    House 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  \5986- A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  bv 
extending  the  authorization  of  appropna- 
tionrTor%he  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting iRept.  No.  1281).  Referred  to  the 
Com^ttee  o^f  the  %Vhole  House  on  the  State 

of  the  Union.  ,_,   ,„ 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  In>.erbt.ite 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 958.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  ihe 
secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  o.  the 
existing  compensation  system  '.or  motor  ve- 
hicle alcidenVlosses.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  12821.  Referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 


OperaUons  HR  15688  A  bill  to  extend  the 
executive  reorganization  provisions  ''^  tme  5, 
Unltert  States  Code,  lor  an  ;idditional  4  ^^,iTS 
wUh  amendment  .Rept  No  1283).  Reterred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  April  3.  1968. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  April 
4,  1968: 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  .,a  Appropriations. 
HH  16489  A  bill  making  .ipproprlatlons  for 
the  Ireasurv  .md  Post  omoe  Dop.irlmentK. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  ..nd  cer- 
tain independent  auonoles.  tor  the  nscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  lor  other  purp<-..ses 
(Rept  No,  1284).  Relerred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  lO.'^olutions  wore  introduced  and 
.severally  reft  ried  a.s  follows: 

Bv  Mr   BOI.AND: 

HR  !f;472-  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
WestuiU'  Reservoir.  .Ma.ss  .  to  Luke  Sheard:  to 
the  Co:nin.tLPP  on  Public  Works 

iJv  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wi.sc()n.sln : 
HR  16473  A  JJli:  10  prohibit  [wLtioal  in- 
Uuence  Ui  ili>>  appointments  of  postma.sters 
md  rur.il  carriers,  and  :or  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiicc  and  Civil 
Service 

Bv  Mr,  FOUNTAIN: 
HR  16474.  A  bill  \<<  amend  the  Internal 
Heveiiu.-  Cmie  of  19.-)4  u,  deny  deduction  for 
i.'Ut  taxps.  'a-  interest  Uicurrtd  lor  the  use 
,,r  .K-cuiiancv  ..1  an  industrial  plant  llnanced 
by  Tax-exempt  obligatlon.s;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Wavs  and  MtnuiS. 

Bv  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HR  16475.   A   bill    to   provide   for  orderly 
trad."  in  iron  ore.  iron  and  .■-tcci   mill  prod- 
ucts- to  the  Committee  oji  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  .f  Maryland: 
H  R   16476.  A  bill  toj^rovide  a  comprehen- 
.'.Ive   national   manpower   policy,  to  improve 
the    Manpower    Development    find    Training 
\ct  of  1962.  to  authorize  a  coinmtnilty  serv- 
ice emplovment  prnpram,  And  lor  other  pur- 
poses:    to     the     Committee,,  on     Ways     and 
Meatis, 

Bv  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR .r6477,  A  bill  to  increase  Kinds  au- 
thorized lor  existing  proprnms  to  build  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv 

HR  16478,  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H  R  16479  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  .States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
uie  cargoes  restricted  to  \essels  of  the  Lnlted 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  R  16480.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  and  Installation  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  damages  resulting  from  erosion  of 
the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing 
State,  countv.  and  other  rural  roads  and 
highwavs  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  Ktre.ams.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R   16481    A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  any 

unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 

own  home  shall   l>e  entitled   to  be  taxed   at 

the  rat-  provided  for  the  head  of  a  hou.se- 

hold:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  H.^LPERN: 

H  R.  16482.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
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control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banltlng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KYBOS: 
HR  16483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  postage  at  local  zone  rates  on  certain 
5arc^  mailed  by  or  for  delivery  to  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R  16484  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  subdi- 
visions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  R  16485.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  certain  employees  in  the  postal  tield 
service  who  are  required  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government  to  tran.sfer  to  new  dut> 
stations;  to  the  Cunmiittee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H  R    16486   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V'eXerans'  Affairs. 
By  MC  WHALLEY: 
H  R    16487   A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veter.ins  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HR    16188.   A  bill  to  designate  Columbus 
Day   the  12th  dav  of  October  in  ea-.-h  V^^-'^-^ 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED; 
HR     16489    A   bill   making   appropriiulons 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
the  Executive  Cfflco  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  .igencles.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  \Tr,  FOUNTAIN : 
H.J.   Res.   1220.  Joint  resolution  proposing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an  amendment  to  Uie  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT; 
H  J   Res.  1221   Joint  resoluUon  ;tuthorl.c:ing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  U,  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN : 
H  J  Res  1222.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  centennial  in  1969  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hlstorj;  to 
the  committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Bv  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H    Res     1128    Resolution   to   establish   the 
select  committee  on  coordinated  crime  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


Apnl  h,  1968 


Apnl  If,  1968 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H  R  l'6490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Glorloro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    BARRETT: 
HR  16491.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cristina  Squidlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R  16492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PlUppo 
Cerrito-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   16493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romona 
Blenvenida  tie  Azcon:i  Valcno:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  J.'alicir.rv. 
Bv  Mr    CASEY 
HR   lb4''4    A   tiill   for   the  relief  of  Fahim 
Nimr:     to  liip  Commiuce  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr   D.APDARXO: 
HR   16495.  A    bill    tor    the    relief    of    Mrs 
M.uiftt.i   3c..t:;.    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR  16496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Callo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO :  .  ^  ,     . 

H  R  16497  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cusumano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JuUi- 

cl&rv 

H  R  16498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Angelina  Landolfl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HR  16499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Panarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R  16500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
and'  Glovanna  Plzzo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PODELL: 

HR  16501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Ba^clano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Claravlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^^  H^R  16503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Palacano  Dl  Pletro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H  R  16504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Car- 
los R.   Castello:    to  the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R  16505.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lubella 
Maria  Mendes  Moniz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HR  16506.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Arun 
Kumar   Pattnl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.         

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

279  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Giovanni  Buonmatttno.  S.  Ella  (Palermo). 
Italy,  relative  to  his  hnmlgratlon  status, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


President  Johnson's  Historic  Message 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  Eri 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  historic  message  on  Sunday 
pvenin--'  has  had  a  dramatic  and  powerful 
effect  on  the  American  people,  which  is 
rpflected  in  the  free  American  press. 

In  my  district,  as  throughout  the  Na- 
tion newspapers  editors  and  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  be^/aii  taking  a 
mov^  caroful  lock— net  so  much  at  the 
Pre^ider.l  as  at  ihe  Nation  and  at  out- 
individual  r.clves. 

Th's  ap'oro.ich  is  rejected  in  the  words 
of  Editor  Robert  W.  "Pete-  Lee.  in  hir, 
"Editor's  Corner"  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  on  Tuesday  evening.  In  Mr.  Lee's 
words; 

This  IS  the  greatest  service  the  President 
could  have  rendered— to  compel  this  nation 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Itself  It  has  been 
blinded  bv  a  passionate  petulance,  a  queru- 
lous discord,  a  preoccupation  with  individua 
Ukes  .tnd  dislikes,  rather  than  the  overall 
good  of  t^e  nation. 

The  President's  action — 

The  Herald-Post  editor  states — 


w.is  a  noble  sesitirc.  .uid  :^ne  hopes  the  nation 
wUl  re.-pond  :is  nobly  But  whether  it  does 
or  not.  suddenly  Lyndon  Johnson  seems  an 
iiinnitcly  taigfter  man. 

I  loin  such  editorial  writers  in  com- 
mending the  President's  dedication  to  the 
public  50od,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  m  the  Record  the  Editor  s 
Corner  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  of 
April  -2.  1968: 

EDrroRS  Corner 
(By  R.W.Lee) 
Rarelv  in  memory  has  the  nation  seemed. 
so   bewildered  as  in  the  wake  of  President 
Lvndoa    Johnson's    announcement    that    he 
wUl  neither  seek  nor  accept  the  Democratic 
I'artVs  iK.miuaf.o::  i.-..-  .aiother  term  in  office. 
Yiiu   could   sense    this    in    the   immediate 
i'lart'culateness  of  the  television  people  who 
hHd    bern    .111    prnrod    ro   discuss   .something 
ontlrelv    different    when    the   President   had 
nnished  speaking  Sunday  night.  They  dldn  t 
know  what  to  say.  Neither  did  their  guest 
•■e.xperts."  NPither  did  the  public. 

It  was  a  time  for  everyone  to  take  a  new 
look  at  his  hand— the  experts,  the  politicians, 
the  voters  who  must  select  President  John- 
son's successor. 

And  this  Is  the  greatest  service  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  rendered— to  compel  this 
nation  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  itself.  It  has 
been  blinded  by  a  passionate  petulance,  a 
querulous  discord,  a  preoccupation  with  in- 
dividual Ukes  and  dislikes,  rather  than  the 
jverall  good  of  the  nation. 


People  ha'.e  been  looking  at  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  with  an  eye  to  guessing 
who  could  beat  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  who 
would  be  easiest  for  him  to  whip. 

Now  they  must  think  of  the  race  in  terms 
of  -vhicii  man  !S  'oest  titted  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Which  Is  what 
they  should  have  been  doing  aU  along. 

\*.  I  listened  to  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
President's  speech  Sunday  night  I  could 
not  help  but  speculate  on  how  the  anti- 
Johnson  forces  would  receive  it. 

The  announcement  of  a  bombing  halt, 
very  likely,  would  be  called  a  political  move 
f>  cut  the  ground  out  from  under  Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy.  'The 
aecisioT  t.0  rince  the  lev?l  of  forces  in  Viet- 
nam by  a  verv  modest  amount,  rather  than 
the"  larger  number  that  had  been  predicted, 
would  be  termevi  political  also-an  effort  on 
th"  Dart  of  the  President  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  his  own  political  fortunes.  The 
renewed  plea  for  :»  surtax  on  income  tax. 
Mid  the  appeal  for  national  unity  v.oMld  be 
dismissed  as  more  of  xhe  same.  It  would  all 
be  construed  as  an  effort  to  sway  the  Wiscon- 
sin orimary  vote  this  weok. 

Then— with  no  change  In  Inflection,  nor 
any  hint  of  emotion— came  the  President's 
announcement  that  he  was  not  a  candidate 
for  retlectlon. 

In  that  instant  the  President  became  some- 
thing other  than  a  politician  seeking  to  as- 
sure his  own  future.  He  became  what  he 
probably  has  been  all  along— a  man  carrying 
the  world's  heaviest  load,  desperately  desir- 
ing peace  with  honor,  deeply  concerned  with 


the  divisive  forces  at  work  within  the  na- 
tion, and  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Now  you  can  scoff  and  say  he  backed  out 
because  he  knew  hed  lose  either  the  nomi- 
nation or  the  flection.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  nomination  was  not  yet  beyond  his  grasp, 
and  he  still  had  the  option  to  make  further 
gestures  toward  peace,  such  as  the  bombing 
pause,  and  thus  shore  up  his  sagging  popu- 
larity in  the  months  between  now  and  the 
election. 

So  the  President's  decision  not  to  run  be- 
came a  sacrificial  gesture:  one  which  focuses 
the  eyes  of  the  voters  on  the  Issues  of  the 
times  and  on  the  abUltles  of  the  candidates 
to  meet  them,  rather  than  on  a  personal  an- 
tipathy or  affection  for  the  man  now  in  office. 
Not  only  did  the  President  open  the  way 
for  a  clear  choice  between  other  candidates — 
including,  perhaps,  some  not  yet  in  the  race- 
but  he  removed  himself  as  a  figure  of  con- 
troversy and  national  discord.  It  was  a  noble 
gesture,  and  one  hopes  the  nation  will  re- 
spond as  nobly. 

But  whether  it  does  or  not,  suddenly  Lyn- 
don Johnson  seems  an  Infinitely  bigger  man. 
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state,  ana  nation,  tea.hcrs  lead  free  m^.i  to 
govern  themselves  with  courage  and  vision. 
The  Citizenship  CoMMrrxEK 
National  Education  Association. 


One  Calm,  Responsible  Voice 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 


Teachers-in-PoUtics  Weekend 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
marks  the  opening  of  a  most  noteworthy 
and  exciting  weekend  for  the  teachers  of 
the  countrv-.  Thousands  of  teachers,  from 
all  levels  of  their  profes.<;ion.  will  be 
meefing  at  .sites  across  the  country  to 
participate  in  the  brandnew  "Teachers- 
in-Po:itic5  Weekend'  sponsored  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  its 
constituent  Stale  ass.->ciations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
extend  my  personal  best  wishes  to  the 
NEA  and  its  members  for  cverj'  success 
in  this  highlv  worthwhile  venture.  Our 
teachers  have  long  constituted  the  sleep- 
ing giant  of  American  politics.  Tlieir  ef- 
forts to  assert  themselves  in  active  politi- 
cal roles  too  often  have  met  with  criti- 
cism and  stubborn  resistatice. 

However,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
activp  citizenship  committee,  NEA  has 
sounded  what  could  be  a  loud.  loud  clock, 
awakening  powerful  forces  to  a  bright 
new  day  for  .schools  and  children.  Tlie 
avowed  aim  of  this  project  is  "to  focus 
the  attention,  nationwide,  of  teachers, 
parents,  politicians,  everybody"  upon  the 
teacher  as  a  potential  and  worthy  politi- 
cal force.  I  most  heartily  applaud  these 
efforts. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  take  a  special  note  of  this 
upcoming  weekend  of  TIP  activities  and 
to  ."support  the  following  New  Year's  reso- 
lution of  the  NEA  Citizenship  Committee 
which  I  ask  ur.?.nimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOi^n,  as  follows: 

OVR    RESOtrTION 

TO  make  It  a  new  year  in  which  teachers 
make  a  new  pledge  to  democracy;  In  which 
feachers  assume  cheerfully  the  duties  that 
are  a  nart  of  citizenship;   in  which,  in  city. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8  long 
years  I  have  avoided  the  politically 
tempting  ploy  of  placing  editorials  from 
the  newspapers  in  my  own  district  in  the 
Record.  At  this  point  I  can  delay  no 
longer-  not  because  it  Is  politically 
tempting,  but  because  it  is  the  only  hon- 
est thing  to  do.  For  a  long,  long  time 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  the  target 
of  jokes,  invective,  and  abuse  which  in 
less  free  societies  would  have  landed  the 
perpetrators  in  jail.  During  that  period 
he  has  done  his  very  best  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  such  people. 

Happily,  other  voices  have  been  raised, 
and  throughout  this  entire  period  one 
calm  responsible  voice  has  continued 
to  speak  calmly  and  responsibly  about 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  the  long-term  effects  of  that  strug- 
gle. 

This  week  it  printed  a  valedictory  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  which  deserves  note 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  paper 
is  Newsday.  the  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

His  Finest  Hora 
"/  sliall  not  seek,  and  I  will  not  accept,  the 
nomiiiatio7i   of   my   party   for  another   term 
as  vour  Prpsident."— Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  what  was  clearlv  his  finest  but  most 
painful  hour.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  last  night 
did  what  he  believed  to  be  right  for  his  coun- 
trv he  removed  the  controversial  issue  of 
his' own  personality  from  the  debate  on  -Viet- 
nam  and  from  the  political  conflict  of  1958. 
"In  these  times  as  In  times  before."  he 
-aid  "It  is  true  that  a  house  divided  against 
■tsel'f  bv  the  .'plrlt  of  faction,  or  party,  of 
rrclon.  or  religion,  of  race.  Is  a  house  that 
cannot  stand.  There  Is  division  in  the  Amerl- 
c-.n  house  tonight  ..." 

.30  he  w;-.hcir''w  -to  make  possible  a  genu- 
ine national  debate  not  about  Lyndon  John- 
son but  about  the  questions  of  war  and  peace 
which  the  nation  must  decide  without  rancor 
and  personal  vilification;  to  make  possible 
the  realization  In  Hanoi  that  his  country  s 
offer  to  negotiate  honorably  Is  some  thing 
more  than  a  ploy  by  a  politically  ambitious 
President;  to  Increase  the  possibilities  for 
•he  kind  of  national  reconciliation  to  which 
his  political  and  personal  impulses  have 
ulwavs  run. 

It  'was  the  most  unselflsh  decision  he  ever 
made.  Unquestionably  It  was  the  hardest. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  born  with  a  Ulent  fo. 
power,  and  in  the  presidency  he  found  the 
place  of  power;  a  man  like  that  does  not 
easllv  walk  away  from  a  place  like  that.  But 
he  also  has  a  feeling  for  his  office  that  led 
him  once  to  say:  "The  people  of  this  country 
did  not  elect  me  to  this  office  to  preside  over 
its  erosion,  and  I  intend  to  turn  this  office 
with  all  its  power  Intact  to  the  next  man 
Who  sits  in  this  chair."  Ironically,  he  decided 
finany  that  the  best  way  to  fulfiU  that  pledge 
18  to  refuse  to  involve  the  office  in  an  In- 
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V' .  itably  bitter  campaign  for  his  own  re-elec- 
tion. .^     .  ,  , 

We  believe  time  will  give  President  John- 
son his  full  due  as  a  man  who  used  his  powers 
wisely,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
trv The  furor  of  his  opponents  to  the  con- 
trary he  has  alreadv  earned  a  significant 
place  in  our  history.  The  paradoxes  of  the 
man  have  obscured  his  courage,  but  the 
courage  is  there. 

A  Southerner,  he  fought  for  the  Negro.  A 
man  of  wealth,  he  set  out  to  abolish  poverty. 
\  graduate  of  a  small  teachers'  college  in 
ceiitral  Texas,  he  envisioned  a  society  in 
which  no  child  would  be  denied  education 
for  lack  of  monev.  A  populist,  he  asked  busi- 
ness to  help  rebuild  our  cities.  An  advocate 
of  strong  Federal  authority,  he  wanted  pro- 
prams   that   would   unlock   local   energy. 

His  most  controversial  decision— to  ^end 
American  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam— was  his 
mof-t  cournpeous  decision.  That  policy  will  be 
debated  for  vears  to  come.  -Hie  President  put 
his  own  political  future  In  Jeopardy— but 
stuck  to  his  course  at  gT?at  political  cost— 
for  the  sake  of  his  belief  that  he  Is  doing 
the  right  thing.  His  announcement  last  night 
onlv  raises  again  the  question:  What  If  he 
is  rl^hf  What  If  a  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam  Is.  as  he  has  said  It  Is,  vital  to 
An.erlcan  Interests  and  even  to  American 
security?  The  President  could  have  stopped 
the  war  at  any  time;  he  could  have  halted 
the  bombing,  accepted  negotiations  which 
would  have  led  to  heavy  Communist  partic- 
ipation in  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  to  the  return  home  of  American  troops. 
But  he  did  not  because  he  believed  he  should 

'^"liv  staving  with  policies  he  felt  were  rleht 
and'  necessarv.  the  President  has  demon- 
strated the  rourape  and  .'^trf-neth  that  led 
Nev.-sdav  to  .support  him  in  1964  It  was  a 
declslori  we  have  not  regretted.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  an  extraordinary  Presi- 
dent in  an  extraordinary  era. 


Reform  of  Public  Housing  Program 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

i.F    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr   TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2343  to  reform  our  Nation  s 
public  housing   program.   The   Wll   was 
prepared  after  extensive  visits  which  my 
staff  and  I  made  to  public  housing  in 
Baltimore.  Particularly  during  last  .sum- 
mer, I  spoke  with  a  large  number  of  pub- 
lic housing  residents  and  with  city  offi- 
cials and  managers  of  public  housing  In 
Baltimore.     Prom     these     meetings.     I 
learned  first  hand  about  the  problems  of 
public  housing  projcct^-from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  their  residents  and  man- 
agers—and I  determined   that  speclflc 
c:teps  could  be  taken  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems In  addition.  I  consulted  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Associat  on  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  and 
the  National  Association  for  Community 
Development  to  gain  a  national  perspec- 
tive on  these  problems. 

On  August  24,  1967,  I  introduced  the 
bill  which  was  the  result  of  these  many 
consultations.  Then  in  February  1968 
the  President's  housing  message  was  sent 
to  congress,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  the  message  adopted  a  number  ol 
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the  proposals  which  my  bill  embodied 
with  regard  to  the  public  housmg  pro- 
gram. ,  , 

A  few  weeks  ago,  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee  and  on  March  20  I  appeared  before 
that  subcommittee  to  point  out  the  ur- 
gent need  for  reform  of  our  public  hous- 
ing program.  I  was  pleased  at  the  clear 
willingness  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
1968  housing  bill  which  the  committee 
finally  reports  will  contaiii  provisions 
which  will  mark  a  significant  tunnn? 
point  in  the  history  of  our  national  pub- 
lic housing  program. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  specific  proposals  which  I  made  in 
S.  2343  for  public  housing  reform,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section- 
by-section  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
text  of  my  testimony  before  the  Housing 
subcommittee  on  the  bill  be  printed  m 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section- BY -Sectio.v  Summary  of  S.  234H 

SECTION     1.    TENANT    PURCHASE    OF    PUBLIC 
HOUSING    UNITS 

1  'Vny  pxibllc  housing  units  i  whet  her  de- 
tached semi-cleuiched  or  under  an  arrange- 
ment established  bv  the  local  public  housini; 
a^encv  .such  as  conduminlum  ownership! 
may  be  purchased  from  the  agency  by  a 
tenant  UDon  payment  of  lai  cost  of  services 
provided  "for  the  unit  by  the  agency,  ibi 
local  taxes  or.  payments  made  by  the  agency 
m  lieu  of  local  taxes,  and  (cl  principal  and 
Interest  payments  suilicient  to  amortize  the 
purchase  price  over  a  forty-year  term. 

•'  As  under  present  law.  unit  purchase 
price  Is  determined  by,  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase either  '.he  unamortized  debt  on  the 
unit  or  its  market  value,  whichever  is  great- 
er Three  years"  prior  rent  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser, minus  certain  e.xpenses  borne  by  the 
agency,  may  Je  credited  toward  the  pur- 
chase   price. 

3  To  ensure  .hat  tenants  who  reach  maxi- 
mum occupancy  Income  limits  will  be  able 
to  afford  purchase  of  their  units,  and  to 
safeguard  purchasers  whose  incomes  fluc- 
tuate, the  section  provides  that  principal 
payments  may  be  reduced  so  that  total 
monthly  housing  payments  will  not  exceed 
20'-   of  the  purchaser's  Income. 

4  If  a  purchaser  defaults,  or  for  the  period 
in  which  principal  payment  requirements  are 
reduced  as  explained  In  (3)  above,  the  federal 
annual  contribution  to  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  will  be  Increased  so  that  it  can 
meet  its  principal  and  Interest  obligations 
on  the  unit.  This  federal  guarantee  will  fully 
protect  public  housing  bondholders. 

5  When  the  purchaser  falls  to  carry  out 
his  contract,  or  when  he  moves  from  the 
dwelling  the  local  agency  has  a  six  month 
option  to  repurchase  the  unit  by  repaying 
the  purchaser  his  aggregate  principal  pay- 
ments plus  the  value  of  Improvements  he 
has  added  to  the  unit. 

6  To  ensure  that  the  sale  of  a  public 
housing  unit  does  not  diminish  the  available 
supply  of  low-income  housing,  the  section 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  give  priority 
to  a  local  housing  authority  request  for  an 
additional  unit. 

I  Note.— Under  present  law,  only  de- 
tached or  semi-detached"  public  housmg 
units  can  be  sold  to  tenants,  and  the  in- 
flexible  purchase   payment    schedule    places 
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ownership  beyond  the  means  of  those  with 
Incomes  at  the  present  maximum  occupancy 
limits.) 

SECTION  2    REHABILITATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 
OF  PfBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

To  provide  funds  needed  for  rehabilitation 
and  mode^nl^.ltIon  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects, an  annual  Federal  payment  of  $5  mil- 
lion rising  to  S25  million  by  1972  is  author- 
ized. B.ised  on  this  gu.iranteed  Federal  pay- 
ment, local  housing  .igencies  will  be  able  to 
borrow  approximately  $300  million  from  prl- 
v.tie  lenders.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  urgent  physical  needs 
of  existing  public  housing  projects.  The  sec- 
tion requires  that  the  local  agency  consult 
with  public  housing  residents  in  identifying 
rehabilitation  and  modfrnization  needs. 

SECTION    3.    RESIDENT  COUNCILS  AND  SOCIAL 
SF.RVICES 

1.  The  right  of  public  housing  residents 
is  established  to  organize  resident  councils 
so  that  their  views  regarding  any  aspect  of 
project  management  can  be  fully  and  freely 
expressed.  Local  public  housing  agencies  are 
instructed  to  encourage  and  support  opera- 
tion of  such  councils. 

2.  Local  houiing  agencies  are  mandated  to 
make  available,  within  or  adjacent  to,  hous- 
ing projects.  .1  broad  range  of  social  services, 
iiu'luding  such  services  as  family  counselling, 
health  care,  employment  counselling  and 
tr.iining,  etc.  Such  services  shall  be  made 
,1-, ..liable  m  coordination  with  appropriate 
nuiniclpal,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices, an  authorization  of  $10  million  is  made 
lor  fiscal  year  1968.  increasing  by  $10  million 
increments  to  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
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SEC-nON   4.  SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  FOR  LOW 
AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment IS  authorized  to  sell  siu-plus  fed- 
oral  lands  .it  50-  of  market  value  to  local 
;ig<  iicies  lor  the  provision  of  low  and  or 
nn.derate  Income  housing.  Under  present 
:;.w.  .surplus  federal  land  can  be  sold  at  less 
than  full  market  value  for  such  uses  as  rec- 
reation, education  or  hospital  facilities. 


STATEMENT     OF    SENATOR     JOSEPH    D.    TYDINGS 

Before  the  Housing  SuBcoMMriTEE  of  the 
Sen.\te  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Re(.;arding  S.  2343— Reform  of  Public 
Housing  Program — March  20,  1968 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  There 
are  tew  problems  which  are  more  central  to 
the  domestic  well-being  of  our  country  than 
the  problem  of  providing  decent  housing  for 
all  .•\merlc.ins.  Inadequacy  of  housing — over- 
crowding, unsanitary  conditions,  shocking 
abuse  of  low-income  tenants  by  unscrupu- 
lous landlords — was  identified  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders as  one  of  the  three  most  intense^ 
grievances  felt  by  slum  residents  of  cities 
where  riots  have  occurred  'VVe  have  an  obli- 
gation to  ourselves,  .ts  well  as  to  the  people 
now  trapped  in  ghettos  of  substandard  hous- 
ing, to  remedy  these  conditions. 

Until  recently  our  only  attack  on  the 
problem  was  the  construction  of  public 
housing  for  low-income  families.  It  is  now 
clear  that  in  many  Important  respects  our 
public  housing  program  has  failed.  Its 
original  sponsors  saw  this  program  as  the 
great  hope  for  eliminating  the  underlying 
.sfx^ial  problems  of  slum  life.  It  has  not 
achieved  this  goal — but  worse  than  that,  it 
has  often  compounded  our  problems. 

In  too  many  cities,  housing  units  which 
were,  in  the  first  place,  cheaply  and  inade- 
quately built,  have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate shamefully.  In  too  many  cities,  petty 
bureaucrats  wield  arbitrary  power  over  all 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  public  housing  tenants. 


treating  them  not  as  citizens,  but  as  suppli- 
cants for  royal  favor.  In  too  many  cities,  ten- 
ants regard  public  housing  projects  as  the 
"end  of  the  line".  Such  projects  become  col- 
lections of  society's  failures  and  the  breeding 
ground  for  crime  and  despair.  The  tenants 
feel  no  stake  in  the  projects  and  no  responsi- 
bility— but  only  resentment — toward  them. 

These  problems  must  be  solved.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  public  housing.  At  the 
present  time,  more  than  650,000  public  hous- 
ing units  exist  across  the  country.  Between 
1964  and  1966,  425,000  households — 1.5  mil- 
lion individuals — were  admitted  to  public 
housing  projects.  Even  if  we  decided  to  rely 
exclusively  on  new  programs— such  as  pri- 
vate home  ownership,  or  rent  supplements  or 
non-profit-sponsored  housing— for  future 
low-income  housing,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  problems  we  have  created  through 
our  existing  public  housing  program. 

In  fact,  in  his  1968  Housing  Message,  the 
President  made  clear  that  he  wanted  to  ex- 
pand the  public  housing  program,  by  in- 
creasing public  housing  construction  funds 
by  $100  million  annually  this  year,  rising  to 
$200  million  annually  by  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent 
that  this  committee  come  to  grips  with  the 
underlying  problems  of  public  housing. 

In  August  of  last  year,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation, with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
Mondale,  which  is  designed  to  attack  these 
underlying  problems.  This  bill.  S.  2343,  has 
five  basic  purposes:  (1)  It  would  m.ike  it 
possible  for  public  housing  tenants  to  pur- 
chase their  units,  if  they  ho  chose,  rather 
than  being  evicted  when  their  lucunie  rises 
above  present  lixed  limits;  i2l  It  would 
earmark  funds  for  rehabiUt-ition  and  mod- 
ernization of  public  liousiiig;  i3i  It  would 
give  formal  recognition  to  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  citizen  participation  in  public  housing 
projects  by  gtiaraiiteeing  tenants'  rights  to 
form  resident  councils;  i4)  It  would  provide 
funds  lor  public  housing  .uithorities  to  pro- 
vide social"  services,  particularly  where  other 
community  agencies  cannot  meet  public 
housing  residents'  needs  for  such  services: 
and  101  It  would  make  available  Federal 
surpltis  lands,  at  half  market  value,  for  con- 
struction of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

In  preparing  this  legislation.  I  drew  most 
heavily  on  the  excellent  programs  of  the 
Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Agency,  and  I  learned  of  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  residents  of  public  housing 
from  a  number  of  visits  in  Baltimore  housing 
projects  during  the  last  year. 

Since  Senator  Mondale  and  I  introduced 
this  bill,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  a 
number  of  actions  have  been  taken — both  by 
this  Committee  and  by  the  Executive 
Branch — to  move  toward  the  solutions  which 
the  bill  advocates.  But,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, these  actions  have  not  gone  far 
enough,  and  I  believe  the  need  for  additional 
legislative  action  remains.  Let  me  discuss 
these  proposals  In  some  detail. 

First,  section  1  of  S.  2343  would  provide  for 
substantial  revision   of   the  present  law,  to 
expand  the  number  of  public  housing  tenants 
who  could  become  owners  of  their  housing 
units.  Instead  of  being  evicted  when   their 
income  exceeds  present  limits.  I  believe  that 
this  eviction  rule  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
shortcomings  of  the  public  housing  program. 
Because    of    this    rule,    the    public    housing 
program  has  over  time  excluded  those  who 
achieve  some  measure  of  economic  and  social 
success   and   retained   only   the    "social   fail- 
ures."  Public   housing   projects,   because   of 
this  rule,  become  in  effect  collections  of  the 
llstles.:  and  the  hopeless — because  those  with 
any  ambition  are  pushed  out  when  their  am- 
bition  brings   financial   rewards.    Instead   of 
rewarding    these    indications    of    social    suc- 
cess, and  holding  out  these  tenants  as  ex- 
amples and  leaders  for  others,   in  fact  the 
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eviction  rule  penalizes  these  tenants  Often 
they  are  unable  to  afford  decent  housing  on 
the  private  market  even  though  their  earn- 
ings exceed  public  housing  maximums.  Thus, 
the  penalties  of  "success"  are  plain  to  every- 
one in  public  housing.  Economic  and  social 
failure  becomes  the  desirable  goal 

This  vicious  circle  can  be  broken  by  giving 
tenants  the  option  of  remaining  in  public 
housing  units,  when  their  incomes  exceed 
present  maximum  levels.  And  by  making  it 
possible  for  tenants  to  become  owners  of 
their  units,  I  believe  we  accomplish  an  added 
goal  giving  to  public  housing  residents  the 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility  and  pride 
which  homeownership  confers. 

Under  present  law.  local  housing  agencies 
are  permitted  only  to  .-.ell  detached  or  semi- 
detached public  housing  unit.s  S  2700.  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  this 
Committee,  would  broaden  this  category  of 
purchasable  units  to  tlioee  which  are  'suffl- 
cientlv  separable  from  other  property  re- 
tained bv  the  public  housing  apencv  to  make 
it  suitable"  for  indivkUuil  ownership.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  this  more  liberal  standard 
,s  unnecessarily  restrictive.  This  would  ap- 
pear in  particular,  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  condominium  arrangpmpnts  can  be  used 
to  foster  individual  owners'.ilp  in  multi-story 
public  housing  units.  But.  in  my  view,  of  all 
public  housing,  high-rise  dwellings  most  need 
the  added  social  vitality  which  imiividual 
ownership  of  units  could  bring. 

Condominium  .arrangements  have  proven 
both  workable  and  attractive  in  private 
multi-unit  housing,  and  I  see  no  reason  that  a 
local  public  housing  agency  should  be  for- 
bidden from  using  this  v.aluablo  technique 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  ownership,  and 
resulting  economic  mixtures,  in  ;.ll  of  its 
housing  units.  I  should  note  that  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Housuig  ^.nd  Urban  Development,  in 
Its  report  on  S.  '2343.  h.as  taken  the  view  that 
this  proposal  would  be  workable  and  useful 
bv  making  it  "absolutely  clear  that  units 
may  be  sold  on  a  condominium  or  coopera- 
tive basLs."' 

Tills  authorization  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
however,  to  ensure  that  ownership  of  pub- 
lic  housing   units  will   be   a   real   possibility 
for  all.  or  even  most,  public  housing  tenants 
whose    income    reaches    present   maximums. 
Under   present   law.   the   price   required   for 
purchase  of  a  unit  is  beyond  the  means  of 
most   families   even   with   maximum   ijubllc 
housing  occupancy   incomes.   Special   provi- 
sion  must    be    made    to    assist    low-income 
families  in  becoming  owners  of  their  public 
housing  units.  The  proposed  homeownership 
assistance  title  in  S.  2700  specifies  that  fami- 
lies in  public  housing  would  be  eligible  for 
the   special   low   interest   loans  provided  by 
that  title.  But  this  title  applies  to  all  low- 
income   families,    not   only   those   in   pubhc 
housing.  Because  the  funding  for  these  low 
interest  loans  will  be  limited,  I   am  afraid 
that  public  housing  tenants  will  tend  to  be 
ignored.  In  any  event,  private  ownership  In 
public  housing  projects  is,  I  believe,  so  im- 
portant that  it  should   not  be  required  to 
compete  for  priority  with  financing  of  pur- 
chases on  the  priva'te  market  by  low-income 
families.   I   urge  the  Committee   to  provide 
an  independent  means   of   assisting   public 
housing  tenants  in  purchasing  their  units, 
beyond  the  home  ownership  assistance  funds 
provided  by  S.  2700. 

The  legislation  Senator  Mondale  and  I  in- 
troduced would  achieve  this  purpose,  by  pro- 
viding that  annual  contribution  funds  would 
be  available  to  local  authorities  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  principal  payments 
necessary  to  satisfy  outstanding  bonds  on 
the  individual  unit  and  20  Tc  of  the  pur- 
chaser's income.  The  precise  details  of  the 
operation  of  the  proposal  in  S.  2343  are  set 
out  In  an  appendix  to  this  statement. 

It  may  well  be  that  further  refinements 
of  the  details  of  this  proposal  are  necessary. 


But  I  believe  the  principle  here  is  essential. 
Unless  separate  sources  of  uinds  are  identi- 
lied  to  assist  public  housing  tenants  in  tlie 
purcha.se  of  their  units,  then  purchase  will 
be  .m  impossibility  lor  most  lamihes.  And 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  proposal— to  remove 
tne  harsii.  and  tell -defeating  rule  that  in- 
creased earnings  must  drive  a  lamily  out  of 
public  housing— will  be  lost  I  would  suggest 
that  if  the  Committee  does  not  feel  that 
separate  hnancing  of  public  housing  pur- 
ch.ises  IS  possible,  tlien  it  thould  favorably 
con:idPr  periniumg  public  housing  tenanus 
to  remain  in  their  units  by  either  purchasing 
or  paying  an  equit.ible  portion  of  their  m- 
c  mc'f.a  rent  icgardiess  oi  the  size  of  their 
mci  me 

second.  S.  2343  proposes  earmarking  of  ?i5 
million  each  year  lor  the  next  five  yeans  m 
•  nnuul  contributions  lor  the  sole  ptirpose  of 
rehabilitatir.g  and  modernizing  existing  pub- 
hc housing  '  units.  Tins  allocation  would 
mean  that  >300  million  would  be  immedi- 
.itclv  available  tor  tliese  purpo!,es.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  pubhc  housing  proj- 
^ts  li.ive  deteriorated  so  b.idly  that  they  are 
vijini.ig  to  resemble  the  slums  which  they  re- 
pl^icid.  Many  unlus  were  built  during  the 
Second  World  War  when  materials  were 
scarce.  Other  units  were  built  without  ade- 
[ju.ite  attention  to  the  needs  which  tliey 
must  satisfy.  It  was  originally  envisioned 
that  public  Lousing  projects  would  them- 
seUes  accumulate  reserves  Irom  which  re- 
p.urs  and  modernization  would  be  linanced. 
But  linancial  pressures  o.i  public  hou.Mng 
:ii\e  been  so  great  that  this  has  not  proven 
po.ssible.  Unless  we  lake  affirmative  action, 
the  Fedcr.il  Oovernmcnt,  in  as  public  lious- 
u.'j.  1  ro.iects.  will  become  the  largest  of  the 
slum  l.iudlords. 

Four  months  alter  senator  Mondale  and  I 
iiuroduced  this  bill,  the  D.-partment  of 
Hrjusiug  and  Urban  Develoi>ment  announced 
I'.iat  it 'was  .illocating  *10  million  in  annual 
ooutribuiions  for  nioderniz.aion  purjioscs. 
This  means  that  approximately  !:125  million 
would  be  made  available.  But.  as  the  Depart- 
ment Itself  indicated  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement, "ihis  sum  will  lall  tar  short  of 
meeting  all  the  request*  that  local  authori- 
ties could  justifiably  submit  for  moderniza- 
tion funds."  In  tact,  in  it.s  presentation  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  List  year.  HUD  esti- 
mated that  its  public  Viousing  moderniza- 
tion needs,  based  on  1965  ngures,  were  ?250 
million. 

While  I  welcome  the  recent  action  by  HUD 
to  allocate  annual  contribution  funds  lor 
modernization  purposes,  that  allocation  is 
too  small  to  meet  pressing  needs.  And.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  new  budget  stringen- 
cies will  apparently  now  be  adopted,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  danger  that  even  this  $10  bil- 
lion allocation  may  shrink  away.  I  strongly 
believe  that  rehabilitation  and  moderniza- 
tion must  be  guaranteed  priority.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  is  subject  to  the  temptation  to 
build  more  and  more  tinits — so  that  the  sta- 
tistics look  impressive— while  ignoring  the 
condition  of  existing  units.  The  consequence 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  disastrous:  more 
and  more  units  which  are  less  and  less  fit 
to  live  in.  I  believe  this  Committee  should 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  hap- 
pen— bv  earmarking  annual  contribution 
funds  for  rehabilitation  and  modernization 
purposes. 

Third.  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  provide  a 
needed  sense  of  community  and  of  involve- 
ment in  pubhc  housing,  the  rights  of  resi- 
dents to  form  councils  with  power  to  review 
and  discuss  all  aspects  of  life  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  with  management  must  be  guar- 
anteed. I  am  pleased  that  in  its  report  on 
S.  2343.  tne  Department  of  H.U.D.  has  en- 
dorsed this  proposal.  Although  present  H.U.D. 
regulations  do  acknowledge  the  legitimate 
role  of  resident  councils  in  public  housing 


projects.  1  believe  statutory  recognition  of 
this  role  is  important  to  give  impetus  to 
local  housing  authorities  in  giving  Uill  ad- 
herence to  the  spirit  of  this  principle. 

Fourth.  S.  2343  proptises  authorization  of 
funds  lor  the  jjrovision  of  so<.-ial  services  in 
pubhc  liousing  project^s  The  original  public 
liousing  program  was  unfortunately  con- 
ceived eBsentially  m  physical  terms.  If  the 
physical  ciivironment  is  clean  and  secure— so 
the  thinkm  :  went-  then  social  problems  will 
correct  tiiem.selves.  Unfortunately,  we  h.ive 
learned  that  this  limited  vi.^w  is  unworkable 
But  we  have  tried  to  remedy  iliis  :  hort com- 
ing in  our  original  concepuons  by  establish- 
ing agencies  separate  irom  public  housing 
authorities  to  provide  s.ocial  .'^^ervices  What  in 
lact  IS  needed  is  a  two-pronged  approach. 
Specialized  social  ag-ncles  must  be  sup- 
ported. But  public  liousing  agencies  must 
.ilso  be  given  the  means  to  assist  tenants  In 
dealing  with  their  social  problems. 

In  my  experience  with  the  Baltimore  pub- 
lic housing  agency,  I  have  found  that  often 
that  agency  clearly  sees  the  social  needs  of 
its  tenants  but  cannot  find  other  local,  slate, 
or  Federal  agencies  willing  or  able  to  serve 
those  needs.  Without  funds  of  its  own  to  pro- 
vide social  services— where  those  services  are 
simply  not  available  irom  other  community 
agencies— the  Baltimore  public  liousing 
agency  is  nttemptiiig  to  meet  the  needs  vi  Us 
tenants  with  "one  hand  tied  behind  its  back." 
I  am  pleased  that  in  his  1968  Housini?  Mes- 
sage, the  Prp'ident  requested  a:,  .iiinual  ..u- 
thoruaiion  oi  ■^iO  nullum  lor  jirovision  of 
tenant  ser\icis.  This  is  an  Imp.ntant  step 
lorward  low.irrt  the  goal  wliich  S  234:1  set 
our.  This  sum  is.  however,  hanlly  adequate 
to  establish  a  worthwhile  program  in  most 
public  housing  projects  Ii  this  :^20  million 
were  allocated  equally  acres  the  country,  it 
would  jjiovidc  a  total  annual  budget  of  only 
some  i.30,0l)0  lor  each  lOdO-unit  project. 

Based  on  estimates  j-rcpared  by  the  Na- 
tional A.'^snciation  of  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment officinls.  I  believe  that  a  btidget  of 
at  least  S70.OU0  annually  is  requ.red  lor 
each  lOOO-unit  project,  so  that  sumcient 
.stalT  can  be  hired  lo  be  fullv  alert  and  re- 
sponsive to  .1  Wide  range  of  tenant  needs 
Accord. ngly,  I  would  propo.se  increasing  the 
annual  authorization  Irom  *20  million  in 
the  next  lucal  year  to  «50  million  by  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Fifth.  S.  2343  proposes  makiiig  Federal  sur- 
jilus  l.tnd  av.iil.ible  t )  localities  at  half  mar- 
ket price  for  use  in  providing  low-  :ind  mod- 
erate-income   liousing.    Following    introduc- 
tion of  this  bin.  the  President   appointed  a 
Cabinet-level    Task    Force    on    Federal    Ltind 
for  Critical  Urban  Needs  The  purpose  of  this 
Task  Force  was  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive  inventory  of  Federal   lands  throughout 
the  United  State5.  .md  to  develop  programs 
for   using   such   lands   to  meet    housing  and 
other  critical  urban  needs  :n  the  localities 
This    Task    Force    lias    already    announced 
plans  for  such  use  of  Federal  surplus  land 
in  Washington.  D.C  ,   in   San   Antonio,   and 
in  Atlanta.  I  am  delighted  at  this  Executive 
Branch  response,  and  I  believe  that,  in  view 
of   the   positive   action   which    now   appears 
to  be  under  way.  the  Committee  might  defer 
action  on  this  final  proposal  until  the  Task 
Force  determines  the  precise  needs  for  leg- 
islative action. 


Appendix;  Financing  Tenant  Pitschase  of 
Public  Housing  Units  Under  S.  2343 
Tenants  at  maximum  Income  limits  can- 
not easily  afford  to  purchase  units  on  terms 
which  can  presently  be  offered.  A  family  with 
two  children,  having  an  annual  Income  of 
$4,800  is.  based  on  national  averages,  at  pres- 
ent maximum  income  level  for  public  hous- 
ing occupancy.  Tliis  family  should  be  re- 
quired to  spend  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
Its  income  on  housing  costs.  Although  the 
desirable    percentage   figure   may   be   higher 
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tor  thOM  with  larger  Income,  It  In  generally 
accepted  that  the  20  percent  figure  Is  most 
appropriate  for  the  relatively  lower  Income 
families.  Thus  a  family  earning  $4,800  should 
spend  no  more  than  $80  a  month  on  housing. 
But,  using  national  average  fig\ire8  for  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  I  estimate  that  total 
monthly  payments— Including  services,  local 
taxes.  Interest  and  principal— would  under 
present  law  range  from  $94.57,  for  a  unit 
valued  at  $13,250.  to  $104.80.  for  a  unit  valued 
at  $15,890.  In  highest  priced  urban  areas, 
such  as  New  York,  maximum  income  level 
increases  to  $6,000,  allowing  a  $100  per  month 
housing  cost.  But  housing  costs  there  are 
also  Increased.  Thus  I  estimate  that  total 
monthly  payments  for  a  housing  unit  pur- 
chaser In  New  York  would  range  from 
$115.40',  for  a  unit  valued  at  $14,900,  to 
$124.75  for  a  unit  valued  at  $17,360. 

Thus,  if  private  ownership  of  public  hous- 
ing units  Is  to  be  a  viable  alternative  to 
eviction  of  over-Income  tenants,  some  flexi- 
bility for  purchase  price  payments  must  be 
provided.  I  believe  such  flexibility  is  both 
poeslble  and  desirable.  S.  2342  provides  that 
monthly  principal  payments  may  be  reduced, 
and  the  presently  required  40-year  amortiza- 
tion period  may  be  correspondingly  extended, 
so  that  total  monthly  payments  will  not  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  purchaser's  income. 
Beductlcfft  Df  principal  payments  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  total  payments  within 
proper  Income  range. 

Although  principal  payments  may  be  re- 
duced, the  public  agency  is.  of  course,  still 
obligated  to  repay  at  the  previously  agreed 
rate  those  who  hold  outstanding  bonds  on 
the  project  which  Includes  the  purchased 
unit.  To  Insure  that  bondholders  will  be 
fully  protected,  and  that  the  public  agency 
will  be  able  to  meet  its  repayment  obliga- 
tion. S.  2343  provides  that  the  Federal  an- 
nual contribution  shall  be  maintained  ''at  an 
amount  equal  to  the  debt  service  on  interest 
and  principal  payable  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency,  and  not  paid  to  the  agency  by 
a  purchase"  of  the  particular  dwelling  unit. 
Even  with  reduced  principal  payments,  the 
public  housing  purchaser  would  still  be  pay- 
ing more  toward  the  full  costs  of  his  unit 
than  he  pays  as  a  tenant.  Presently  the  Fed- 
eral annual  contribution  bears  almost  the  en- 
tire amortization  cost — both  principal  and 
interest — of  each  public  housing  unit.  Rental 
receipts  usually  account  only  for  operating 
exjjensep. 

This  flexibility  regarding  principal  pay- 
ments not  only  permits  above-income  ten- 
ants to  become  purchasers.  It  also  protects 
purchasers  against  the  problems  of  fluctuat- 
ing Incomes.  One  grave  problem  which  dis- 
ables many  lew-income  families  from  be- 
coming homeowners  is  uncertainty  of  Income 
and  proneness  to  temporary  unemployment. 
The  possibility  that  principal  payments  can 
be  reduced  when  family  income  suddenly 
drops,  is  an  invaluable  and  necessary  pro- 
tection. 

While  reduction  cf  principal  payments 
gives  significant  protection,  the  legislation 
is  so  devised  that  the  reduction  does  not 
give  an  undue  windfall  to  the  purchaser.  Un- 
der present  law,  if  a  purchaser  wishes  to 
move  from  his  unit  or  if  he  defaults  on  his 
contract,  the  public  housing  agency  has  an 
option  to  repurchase  the  unit  by  paying  the 
aggregate  principal  payments  made  by  the 
purchaser.  This  legislation  would  basically 
continue  this  provision,  so  that  a  purchaser 
who  was  malsJng  reduced  principal  pay- 
ments would  obtain  no  more  than  he  had 
paid. 

Under  present  law.  and  under  S.  2343,  this 
repayment  of  principal  payments  is  a  sig- 
nificant boon  to  the  public  housing  pur- 
chaser. In  effect,  by  changing  from  a  teiTant 
status  to  a  purchaser's  status,  the  public 
housing  resident  Immediately  comes  Into  one 
substantial  benefit  of  ownership:  he  be- 
gins to  accumulate  an  equity  in  his  dwell- 
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ing    which   he   can   later   redeem   for   him- 
self or  his  children.  This  equity  savings  ac- 
count  can    be    of   significant    assistance   to 
fostering  a  sense  of  economic  security,  and 
continued  upward  social  mobility,  for  pub- 
lic housing  residentB  who  had  previously  paid 
only  rent  and  retained  nothing  from  their 
payments.    Indeed,    the    usefulness    of    this 
equity  savings  feature  of  public  housing  own- 
ership should  be  emphasized  by  public  hous- 
ing agencies  in  encouraging  tenants  to  be- 
come owners,  to  carrv  out  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  for 
a  tenant  to  have  actually  reached  maximum 
income  limits  to  become  a  purchaser,  either 
under    present    law    or    under   this    propoied 
legislation.  The  tenant  ne.-d  only  have  fUffi- 
-lent  income  to  afford  to  become  a  purchaser, 
a;'d  this  should  be  an  active  pcssiblllty  for 
many   tenants    under    the   flexible   payment 
formula  provided  by  this  proposed  legislation. 
One  other  aspect  of  this  legislation  gives 
useful  and  necessary  financial  flexibility  to 
local  agencies  in  devl.sing  workable  purchase 
arrangements.  The  ;.gency  can  enter  a  pur- 
chase asreement  with  a  tenant  without  at  the 
same   time   necessarily   conveying   legal   title 
to  the  tenant.  The  advantage  of  postponed 
conveyance  of   title   is   that   the   agency  can 
retain  its  partial  exemption  from  local  taxes, 
and  the  monthly  housing  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser is  reauced  accoidinglv.  Title  can  be 
conveved   when   it   is  evident   that   the  pur- 
chaser   can    afford    to    bear    full    local    tax 
payments. 

in  .1  number  of  ways,  the  transition  from 
public  housing  tenant  to  public  housing 
owner  is  thus  assisted  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Another  provision,  regarding  services 
lurnished  for  the  purchased  unit  by  the  local 
ageniv.  is  also  >ie.=;!,'nert  to  e.ise  an<l  encour- 
age trmsltion  from  tenancy  to  ownership. 
Tlie  :i'!;islatiou  providc-s  that  the  ,\gency  may 
char-;e  tlie  puich.iser  for  the  cost  of  services 
provided  lohim.  but  the  agency  is  instructed 
to  'encourage  the  purchaser  to  assume  all  re- 
sponsibilities of  owner=nip.  ■  including  pro- 
vision of  services  lequircd  for  his  dwelling 
unit.  Thus,  for  example,  it  repairs  are  needed, 
,md  the  purchaser  wishes  to  furnish  these 
repairs  himself,  lie  is  entitled  as  a  home- 
owner to  do  so.  The  legislation  also  provides 
thiit  the  agency  may  prescribe  minimum 
.t.iuciards  for  dwelling  units  to  protect  the 
interests  of  other  directly  affected  units. 

Unforf.iuately,  the  pressing  need  for  low- 
income  housing  continues  unabated,  and  our 
national  supp!v  remains  inadequate  to  the 
need.  For  the  social  health  of  public  housing 
projects,  we  must  not  allow  them  to  become 
shelters  for  failures.  But  neither  can  we 
follow  policies  which  exclude  those  with  the 
lowest  Incomes  from  public  housing.  Their 
need  Is  too  great,  .nnd  the  alternatives  for 
them  are  too  bleak.  The  two  policies — re- 
taining the  successful  and  maintaining  ac- 
cessibility for  the  very  poor— must  go  hand 
m  hand.  Accordingly,  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  sh.il!  give  priority  to  requests 
:rom  local  agencies  to  replace  units  which 
are  sold  under  this  proposed  pro^jram,  and 
liu^^  iiisuies  that  units  which  are  sold  will 
be  readily  rf-piuced  by  adfiitional  units  -.vhich 
cm  be  made  available  for  new  low-income 
tenants. 


April  A,  1968     I      Apnl  h,  1968 


I  Fear  for  Our  Constitutional  System 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    C.^LIF0RNIA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black's  fears  for  the 
rights  of  our  people  as  a  result  of  action 


of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  be  brushed 
aside  as  the  rantlngs  of  "an  ultracon- 
servatlve  nut."  The  April  1.  1968,  Issue  of 
\JS.  News  &  World  Report  quotes  Justice 
Black's  remarks  In  lectures  at  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  and  they  should 
be  heeded  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Court. 
The  article  follows: 
I  Pear  for  Odr  CoNSTrruTioNAL  Ststi:m 

(By  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black) 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  speaking  from  the 
lecture  platform  Instead  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bench,  has  given  In  detail  his  viev/s 
on  the  Constitution— and  the  role  of  Judges 
In  interpreting  It. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  that  could  go  down 
as  landmarks  in  constitutional  philosophy, 
the  Justice  has  detailed  his  concern  over  the 
growing  trend  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
"adapt  the  Constitution  to  new  times." 

Justice  Black  has  been  considered  a  power- 
ful voice  of  "liberalism"  on  the  Court  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  his 
view  of  the  Constitution — often  stated  in 
concert  with  Justice  William  O.  Dougla,s— 
that  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  law 
of  the  land  In  such  vital  fields  as  racial 
desegregation,  federal  and  State  relation- 
ships, free  speech,  freedom  of  religion  and 
political  equality. 

In  recent  years,  some  observers  of  the 
Court  have  contended  that  Justice  Black  Is 
leaning  more  toward  the  "conservative"  side 
of  constitutional  thinking  in  criminal  and 
protest  cases. 

In  the  Carpentler  Lectures  at  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  delivered  March  20, 
21  and  23,  Justice  Black  spoke  out  on  that 
subject  and  others  of  legal  Interest.  Prom 
the  lectures — 

"I  strongly  believe  that  ...  the  basic  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  the  Constitution  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  no  powers 
except  those  that  are  expressly  or  Impliedly 
granted,  and  that  no  department  of  Govern- 
ment—executive,  legislative  or  Judicial— has 
authority  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  powers 
granted  It  or  the  powers  denied  It  by  the 
Constitution. . . 

"It  Is  language  and  history  that  are  the 
crucial  factors  which  infiuence  me  in  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution— not  reason- 
ableness or  desirability  as  determined  by 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

.  .  •  •  • 

"I  can  find  In  the  Constitution  no  lan- 
guage which  either  specifically  or  Implicitly 
grants  to  all  Individuals  a  constitutional 
■right  of  privacy.'  .  .  .  But,  even  though  I 
like  my  privacy  as  well  as  the  next  person,  I 
am  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
States  have  a  right  to  invade  It  unless  pro- 
hibited by  some  specific  constitutional  pro- 
vision." 

•  • 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  me  that  I  try  to  follow  the  literal 
meanings  of  words  and  look  too  much  to  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  and  the  debates 
surrounding  Its  adoption  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Fotu-teenth  Amendment.  And  I  realize 
that,  in  following  this  procedure  in  many 
recent  cases.  I  have  reached  results  which 
many  people  believe  to  be  undeslred.  This  has 
caused  a  new  criticism  to  spring  up  that  I 
have  now  changed  my  views. 

"But  I  assure  you  that.  In  attempting  to 
follow  as  best  I  "can  the  Constitution  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  written,  and  In  attempt- 
ing In  all  cases  to  resist  reaching  a  result 
simply  because  I  think  it  is  desirable,  I  have 
'oeen  following  a  view  of  our  Government 
held  oy  me  at  least  as  long  as  I  have  been  a 
lawyer. 

"This  view  Is  based  on  my  belief  that  the 
Founders  wrote  into  our  Constitution  their 
unending  fear  of  granting  too  much  power 
to  Judges  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  tendency  now 


among  some  to  look  to  the  Judiciary  to  make 
all  the  major  policy  decisions  of  our  soc  ety 
under  the  guise  of  determining  constitu- 
tionality." 

"I  would  much  prefer  to  put  my  faith  in 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives 
to  choose  the  proper  policies  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  follow,  leaving  to  the  courts 
questions  of  constitutional  interpretation 
and  enforcement." 
. 

"Power  corrupts,  and  unrestricted  power 
will  tempt  Supreme  Court  Justices  Just  as 
history  tells  us  it  has  tempted  other  Judges. 
For,  unfortunately,  Judges  have  not  been 
immune  to  the  seductive  influences  of  power, 
and  given  absolute  or  near-absolute  power, 
judges  may  exercise  it  to  bring  about  changes 
that  are  inimical  to  freedom  and  good 
Kovernment." 

"For  the  reasons  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, I  strongly  believe  that  the  public 
welfare  demands  that  constitutional  cases 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  terms  of 
our  Constitution  Itself  and  not  according  to 
the  Judges'  views  of  fairness,  reasonableness 
or  lustlce." 

* 
"The  courts  are  given  power  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  means  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 
remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  not  as  they  tjunk  it 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that,  consistent  with  that  oath,  a  Judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  to  'adapt  the 
constitution  to  new  times.' 

"But  adherence  to  the  Constitution  as 
written  does  not  mean  we  are  controlled  by 
the  dead.  It  means  we  are  controlled  by  the 
Constitution,  truly  a  living  document  For 
It  contains  within  itself  a  lasting  recognition 
that  it  should  be  changed  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, new  conditions,  new  times. 

•It  provides  the  means  to  achieve  these 
changes  through  the  amendment  process  in 
Article  V." 

-I  do  not  belie\c  that  the  First  .Amend- 
ment grants  a  constitutional  right  to  engage 
m  the  conduct  of  picketing  cr  demonstrat- 
ing. Whether  on  publicly-owned  streets  or  on 
prrvateiv-owued   property. 

"The  Constitution  certainly  does  not  re- 
quire people  on  the  streets,  in  their  homes 
or  anywhere  else  to  listen  against  the  r  will 
to  speokers  thev  do  not  want  to  hear.  Marcn- 
ing  back  and  forth,  though  utilized  to  com- 
municate Ideas,  is  not  speech  and  therefore 
is  Mct  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
•  • 

"I  deenlv  f£pr  for  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  wi;eii  life-appointed 
iudges  can  .strike  down  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress or  a  State  legislature  with  no  more 
justification  than  that  the  jud^^s  believe 
the   law   is   'unreasonable. 


Judge   Ellenbogen's   Remarks   on  Organ 
Transplants 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  medical 
knowledge  has  advanced  at  lightning 
speed  In  the  area  of  organ  transplanta- 
tion But  research  into  the  social  and 
legal  consequences  of  this  scientific  boon 
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has  not  kept  pace.  For  this  reason  I  have 
loined  several  Members  of  the  Seiiate 
in  cospcnsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
145  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  un  Health  Science 
and  Society. 

A  distinguished  Pittsburgh  junst,  Hon. 
Henry  E'.lenbogen,  of  the  cou.t  of  com- 
mon pleas,  has  just  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  subject  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Medical-Legal  Society  of  Japan  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Institute  of  Legal  Medicine, 
now  convened  m  Tokyo.  I  teel  certain 
that  the  text  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
Members  of  Congres.-^.  I  thereiore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remaiks. 
-Diere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Medical  Miracles  Nekd  the  Help  of  the  Law 
.  Bv  Hon  Henrv  Ellenbogen.  president  Judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  .'Allegheny 
Cotuity,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
(Note.— An  address  prepared  for  delivery  .it 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Medlcal-Ugal  Socieiv^ 
of  Japan  and  The  Pittsburgh  Institute  o. 
Legal  Medicine  iu  the  Keidanren  Hall,  loKyo, 
Japan,  at  11:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  2,  1968. 
President  Judge  Ellenbogen  cites  the  need 
tor  legal  safeguards  in  the  rapidly  expand  ng 
field  of  transplant  surgery,  and  proposes  tne 
establishment  of  a  unique  system  of  central 
Donors'  Consent  Banks  to  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  multiple  Body  Parts  Banks 
in  every  metropohtan  center.) 

Through  all  ages  and  in  every  clime,  man 
has  looked  to  the  stars  and  lioped  lor  im- 
mortality. „„ 
Egyptian  pharaohs  as  early   as  4000  BL. 
dreamed  of  immortality  and  hoped  to  achieve 
it  vrtth  hieroglyphic  appeals  to  their  gods_ 
Carved  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs  we  find 
this  exhortation  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
"Let  Life  Rise  Out  of  Death".  The  wealth 
of  the  pharaohs.  however,  could  not  buy  the 
priceless  opportunity  given  many  dying  men 
today  to  extend  their  >ears  through  the  gl.t 
of  a  "new  heart,  a  new  kidney,  or  new  blood. 
The   New   Testament    d    Corinthians,    xv. 
26  i   savs  the  "last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is 
death"'.  Modern  scientific  achievements  give 
us  hope  that  man  may  some  day  defeat  that 
■last    enemv".    While     applauding    todays 
medical  miracles,  we  who  are  concerned  with 
the  law  would   be  remiss  in   "^^  ^u^'^^,,,^;' 
society  if  we  failed  to  point  out  that  rau.n 
of  today's  most  promising  achievements  are 
occurring  in  an  area  where  the  legal  guide- 
lines are  at  best  faint  and  indistinct. 

The  Hippoci.-tic  Oath-^ihat  .1  pliysicwn  do 
ever'-faim^  i.is  power  to  save  V.te.  to  restore 
health  and  to  alleviate  sufferings -may  b«. 
the  -araeon's  guiding  st..^r.  but  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  enable  iilm  to  f.nd  his  w:,y  throu'.!,i 
the  lesal  m..ze  he  has  cre.ited  by  his  owi'. 
Ingenuity. 

TKE  GIFT  OF  LIFE   ITSELF.  A  SURGICAL   fTAK 

The  ultimate  surgical  procedure-the 
transplantation  of  a  human  heart-may  pro- 
long a  useful  hfe  for  months,  or  even  years. 
But  this  breakthrough,  a  surgic:.!  uCh  i;ve- 
nient  without  parallel  in  all  ^''%--"^-i-:„';^ 
mankind,  poses  vastly  impc:-tant.  ditficuU 
..nd  serious  medical,  legal  :  nd  moral  ques- 
tions that  demand  immediate  answers. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  clock  to  Derembcr 
3  19C7  and  ex.im)ne  some  of  these  quast.cixs 
Which  Dr.  Christiaan  Neethling  Barnard  an- 
-A-ered  so  dramatically  in  his  successful 
transnlantation  of  a  young  woman's  heart  to 
replace  that  of  a  dyli'.g  man  in  the  Groot^ 
Schuur  riospit.U  in  Capetown.  South  Africa. 

Dr  Barnard  knew  that  Louis  Washkansky 
had  at  best  onlv  a  few  months  to  live.  Hl^ 
heart   could   not   get  cnoueh   blood    through 
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bis  c!o.sed  :-.nd  clogged  corrnarv  arteries. 
--;inrp  he  know  he  was  dying.  Warhkansky 
oigeriy  agreed  to  the  dr.istic  surgery  that 
w^uld  ll'er.tllv  tske  uwiy  his  heart. 

The  d.onor  of  a  he  ilthv  heart.  Denise  Ann 
Di'vall  2.5.  crltlc.illv  injured  when  struck 
•oya  sp»edine  car.  v.b  b..r€ly  .live  when 
brcui'ht  to  t'le  Orootc  S-Miur  Hospital  Her 
head  and  briln  were  almost  cmpl^tplv  de- 
»trov°d  Because  of  thi=  condition,  her  fat'er 
.sl'Ti-d  the  crrrcnt  .lereemfnt  for  the  tr  ms- 
nlai.t  -.ttemnt  Dr.  Barn  .rd  .md  his  surgical 
IfT.m  now  h'..d  the  op.jortunity  they  had  so 
long  awaited 

The  fact  that  Louis  W'.shkan'^ky  later  sur- 
cumhed  does  not  detract  from  their  accom- 
plishment or  their  place  In  history  for  the 
flr.st  successful  tr.insplantation  of  a  human 
heart  Double  pneunvnla  took  Mr.  "Wish- 
kanskv's  life  18  davs  after  the  historic  opera- 
tion but  there  v.'  us  no  failure  in  the  strong 
and 'steady  beat  of  Denise  D.irvalls  trans- 
planted heart! 

Tlie  eves  of  the  world  are  currently  again 
focussed  on  Dr.  Barnard.  A  Capetown  dentist, 
Dr  Philip  Blalberg.  now  apparently  gaining 
in  health  and  again  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  his  own  home,  was  able  to  leave  the 
nroote  Schuur  Hospital  74  days  after  Dr 
Barnard  had  r'a^ted  another  mans  heart 
in  his  breast. 

SUCCESS     RAISES     PFOBLEMS 

such  dramatic  progress,  which  is  inspiring 
other  surgical  teams  in  other  p.^rts  of  the 
worid  to  duDluMte  such  operations  ciemands 
that  our  lepal  and  medical  leaders  nnd  some 
new  answers  to  problems  society  never  had 
to  face  before. 

Of  paramount  importance  Is  agreement  on 
when  exactly  does  death  occur?  Only  rarelv 
is  this  determination  of  Judicial  concern. 
The  law's  involvement  with  such  questions  is 
generally  months  or  even  years  after  life  Is 
extinct  bv  any  definition. 

Doctors  sav  there  are  two  deaths:  A  ciim- 
cal  death  when  spontanecus  respiration  has 
ceased  and  the  heart  no  longer  beats;  a  bi- 
ological death  when  the  tissues  no  longer 
respond  t«  stimulators,  respirators,  and  other 
resuscltatlve  devices. 

The  attendlne  doctor  must  determine  when 
cUnlcal  death  occurs.  Vital  organs,  if  Uiey 
are  to  be  of  anv  value  as  tran.-.plants.  must 
be  removed  as  soon  after  clinical  death  as 
possible  .  .  cr  as  near  biological  death  as 
possible. 

DOCTORS'     DrrlslONS     MAV     LEAD     TO     LITIGATION 

A  wrong  decision  at  th^s  critical  point  may 
•av  the  doctor  open  to  public  criticism, 
censure  bv  '^ts  colleaeues,  possible  prosecu- 
tion, the  label  of  killer  or  euthan.asist.  and 
legal  action  bv  thp  patient's  next  (if  kin. 

Wor'd  Health  Organization  regulations  de- 
fine death  as  tlie  permanent  dl.sappearajice 
of  life  wKhout  ihe  chance  of  resuscitation. 
But  our  doctors  must  be  given  legal  criteria 
to  utilize  in  making  such  decisions. 

B'ack's  Law  Dictionary  defines  death  as 
•the  cessation  of  life;  the  ceasing  va  exist: 
{"efined  bv  phvsiclans  :ts  the  total  stoppage 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  .mlmal  and  vital  functions  con- 
sequent thereon,  such  as  rtopiration.  pulsa- 
tioi"..  ttc  ■■ 

Lrn.\L  lvioeunes  are  is.\'deqv\tz 
some  legal  authorities  simply  say  that  a 
natient  is  dead  when  the  doctor  says  he  Is 
dead.  Some  of  our  state  laws  prescribe  t«st8 
•o  determine  whether  death  has  occurred 
but  m.any  still  lack  any  legally  defined 
criteria. 

The  fact  remains  that  doctors  have  fre- 
quently revived  some  patients  whose  hearts 
and  respiration  have  ceased.  Other  hearts, 
■dded  bv  machines,  have  been  kept  pumping 
for  extended  periods  after  recovery  from 
brain  damage  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Barnard  told  a  nation-wide  TV  audi- 
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ence  in  the  United  SUtes  In  January  that  he 
could  have  restarted  donor  Denlse  Darvall  s 
heart,  but  that  It  would  soon  have  stopped 
again  because  her  brain  was  dead 

Under  South  African  law.  according  to  Dr^ 
Barnard  a  patient  is  dead  when  he  has  no 
fenexes  IS  no  longer  breathing,  and  his  heart 
has  swpped.  Dr.  Barnard  said  chat  his  hos- 
ItLrjL  faithfully  appued  the^e  criteria 
m  the  case  of  Denlse  Darvall.  (Time,  Jan.  a. 
19681. 

HYPOXIC    ORGANS    ARE    VALVELESS 

Everv  day  we  read  of  surgical  teams  or  flrst- 
aidsquadr  resuscitating  persons  whose 
hearth  have  stopped.  Since  lack  of  oxygen 
cau  e^  de  erloraUon  or  damage,  a  surgeon 
wants  a  donor's  heart  as  fresh  as  possible 
Tor  transplant-that  Is,  within  minutes  of 
death  Other  vital  organs  such  as  the  kid- 
nevs  and  liver  must  not  become  hypoxic  and 
hence  useless  by  remaining  in  the  body  too 
lone  after  death. 

in  many  parts  of  the  world  doctors  are 
certai^Jtreadlng  on  shaky  legal  ground  by 
any  unilateral  attempt  to  dehne  death  as 
cassation  of  brain  activity.  Since  medical 
nroeress  has  outpaced  the  law  in  the  field 
of  medical  transplants  .ind  the  use  of  human 
organs  and  tissues.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
pL'rtance  that  our  lawmakers  agree  on  ^.  new 
and  more  precise  denmtiun  ot  death  and 
when  it  occurs-  ,      ,. 

Physicians,  motivated  by  the  highest 
Ideals  of  service  to  m.inklnd.  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law.  The  ground  rules  tor 
mnsplantations  must  be  established.  Ac  the 
same  time  we  must  not  deny  the  basic  rights 
of  humanity  to  the  dying. 

TIME     IS     VITAL     FOR     SUCCESS 

A  surgeon  who  tackles  the  "ansplantlng 
of  a  human  heart  has  at  best  only  30  minutes 
to  take  the  ftrst  vital  step-removal  o  tie 
heirt  from  the  donor's  body.  There  is  no 
Ume  for  consultations  or  debate  over 
Whether  the  heart  donor  is  legally  dead. 

T-^e  odds  ..re  already  tremendously  agamst 
thl";u°cess  of  auc:i  .en  operation.  The  surgi- 
cal team  mus'.  not  only  be  trained  and  uert 
hT,r  itmust  await  the  simult^meous  .u-n-wil 
o" two  p.tren,s  with  compatible  blood  types. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  in  that 
one  o'  these  patients  must  be  doomed  to  d  e 
o^some  disease  that  has  not  involved  lus 
heart  The  second  must  be  doomed  to  die  of 
fucurable  and  irreversible  he.irt  disease 

The  moral  and  ethu-al  questions  raised  .» 
heart  t^^Lplants  are  many  and  varied.  Since 
ancLnt  tim.s  the  poet  has  ascribed  man- 
klnd-s  noblest  qualities  and  amotion,  to  ..le 
heart  Todav's  science-orient.ited  saciet>  is 
more  Uicm  ed  to  consider  the  heart  noth.ng 
TJrl  than  a  muscular  pump  without  soul  or 
personality. 

V.^TICAN  APPROVES  HEART  TRANSPLANTS 

The  Vatican  newspaper.  L'Osservatore  Ro- 
mano supported  this  view  with  the  observa- 
Uon  that  '^e  heart  is  a  physiological  organ 
and  Its  function  Is  purely  mechanical_  .  Hme 
Dec  15  1967).  Furthermore,  Pope  Paul  VI 
Se^nahy  told  Dr.  Barnard:  "I  bless  your 
^S^vemlnt.  and  I  invite  you  to  proceed 
along  the  same  road,  doing  good,  as  you  haxe 
.up  tSnow."  (Time,  Feb.  9.  1968). 

Although  the  heart  may  be  only  a  pump. 
It  il  more  essential  to  life  in  the  Immediate 
temporal  sense  than  any  other  organ,  even 
the  brain.  To  transplant  a  new  heart  m  tne 
cheet  of  a  dvlng  man  is  the  gift  of  life  itseli 
This  ethical  and  moral  problem  confronts  the 
surgeon  whenever  he  selects  a  person  to  be 
given  a  new  chance  at  life. 

This  is  no  easy  decision,  for  specialists 
estimate  that  500,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  ar«  dvlng  each  year  of  coronary 
disease.  In  addition,  6,000  to  7.000  children 
are  dying  of  Incurable  heart  defects.  (Time, 
Jan.  5,  1968). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHO    GETS    THE    CHANCE    FOR    A    KEW    LIFE? 

With  no  prospect  of  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand hearts  becoming  available,  how  do  you 
select  those  who  will  get  a  new  heart? 

Most  physicians  say  they  would  select  the 
person  most  urgently  In  need  of  a  new  he^t 
whose  physical  condition  offered  the  best 
chance  for  a  successful  transplantation  and 
who  would  be  most  useful  to  society  should 
his  life-span  be  extended. 

Life  is  certainly  not  lussured  the  proposed 
recipient.  His  heiirt  must  be  cut  out,  which 
is  tanuimount  to  killing  him.  Consider,  too 
that  while  hi.  life  Is  '^'^blng  away  he  still 
must  be  strong  enough  to  endure  the  most 
drastic  surgery  yet  devised  by  man  The 
surgical  team,  trying  It-s  best  to  give  h  m  a 
ckunce  for  a  new  and  healthy  life,  will  In 
eUect  have  killed  him  If  the  transplant 
falls. 

BUSDEN    OF   DECISION    NOT  FOR   OPERATING   TEAM 

The  decisions  concerning  the  donor  and 
donee  should  be  left  to  an  uidependent  group 
.,f  medical  experts  none  of  whom  are  directly 
engage<l  in  the  transplant  procedure.  As  dis- 
interested judges,  these  doctors  wovUd  ex- 
\mme  the  prospccTive  heart  donor  and  pros- 
pe'u-.e  recipient,  taking  this  heavy  burden 
of  decision  compIetel>  away  from  the  operat- 
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'"surgeons  now  predict  that  sucessftU  lung 
tnnspl.uits  are  a  dl.<^tlnct  possibility.  A 
Sit"  n  tat  the  University  of  Mississippi  Medi- 
cal Center  lived   lor   18  days  after  such  an 

''Ti'^other  transplants,  surgeons  have  been 
,noe  succe..sful.^Iore  than  1,200  kidney 
transplants  have  been  reported  since  1954, 
V  th  600  of  them  in  the  United  States  So 
far  about  half  of  these  patients  have  lUed 
It  least  two  vears  after  the  operation. 
'  No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  persons 
die  in  the  United  States  each  year  who  might 
be  saved  bv  kidney  transplants.  Medical  au- 
thorities estimates  range  all  the  way  from 
6  000  to  20,000.  A  more  definite  estimate  Is 
that  no  more  than  450  patients  received 
kidnev  transplants.  A  major  factor  here  is 
that  the  donor  and  the  donee  have  to  be  in 
the  same  hospital  because  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  kidnev  more  than  four  hours  after 
it  is  removed  from  the  donor 


DEAF  PEOPLE  MADE  TO  HEAR  IN  ISRAEL 

In  this  fast-moving  age  of  medical  miracles, 
four  Israeli  doctors  on  March  21.  1968,  an- 
nounced another  milestone  in  surgical 
nrogress-they  said  they  had  succeeded  In 
maWng  deaf  people  hear  again  by  trans- 
^lanUng  eardrums  from  dead  bodies  into 
their  nuddle  ears.  Tl.ey  reported  three  such 
successful  operations,  the  first  being  a 
transplant  from   the  body  of  a  73.year-old 

"*Such  medical  progress  is  Indeed  most 
nromlsing  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  work  In  the  field  of  organ  trans- 
plants will  be  retarded  until  there  Is  a  satls- 
factorv  legal  clarification  of  many  matters. 
The  rlgh&  of  the  donors,  both  live  and 
cadaver  and  those  of  the  potential  recipi- 
ents must  be  spelled  out  in  detail.  A  wide- 
spread educational  campaign  is  also  neces- 
sarv  to  encourage  more  people  «>  give  their 
bodies  and  their  organs  for  the  benefit  of 
m,inkind.  It  is  obvious  that  we  no  longer 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  condemning  to  the 
grace  vital  organs  which  can  preserve  another 
person's  life  through  a  transplant  operation. 

NEW    LAWS    NEEDED    TO    PROTECT    DOCTORS 

I  must  point  out  that  If  state  legislators 
do  not  adopt  such  ground  rules  and  the  In- 
crease in  transplant  operations  continues  at 
the  present  pace,  there  will  be  a  prolifera- 
tion of  damage  actions  and  claims  of  mal- 
practice against  physicians. 

Most  states  prohibit  under  statutory  or 
common  law  any  act  that  deprives  a  person 
of   a  part  of   his  body  without  his  specific 


consent,   unless  the  procedure  Is  necessary 
for  preserving  his  life  or  health. 

Man's  proprietary  right  to  his  body  has 
been  raised  to  an  almost  sacred  level,  with 
the  result  that  any  unauthorized  touching 
of  the  body  of  another  is  an  actionable 
wro.ig.  Our  laws  in  this  regard  require  that 
a  hospital  or  surgeon  must  obtain  the  in- 
formed consent  of  the  patient  or  his  legal 
guardian  before  any  medical  or  surgical  pro- 
cedure can  be  performed.  Any  unauthorized 
extension  of  the  procedure  by  the  hospital's 
agents  or  the  surgeon  will  subject  both  to 
ixn  action  for  damages  for  the  unauthorized 
ivct. 

USE  OF  CADAVER  PARTS  POSES  LEGAL  PROBLEM 

The  law,  both  case  and  statutory,  appears 
clearly  established  In  the  area  of  consent. 
I  would  say  that  a  doctor  who  obtains  the 
informed  consent  of  the  patient  or  his 
guardian  to  transplant  the  kidney  from  an- 
other person  Is  protected  from  legal  liability 
to  the  recipient. 

Complex  legal  problems  arise,  however, 
from  the  continuing  search  to  obtain  donors 
of  healthy  kidneys  to  replace  malfunction- 
ing kldnevs.  The  shortage  of  kidney  donors 
has  forced  surgeons  to  develop  techniques 
and  procedures  for  transplanting  kidneys 
from  dead  or  cadaver  donors.  While  this 
source  of  body  organs  is  most  desirable.  It 
does  force  the  doctors  involved  to  consider 
the  possible  legal  Involvements  that  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased  donor. 

A  total  of  40  states  have  passed  laws  that 
allow  any  individual  to  will  his  body  or 
eyes  to  medical  science.  Other  states  still 
follow  common  law  rules  which  do  not  recog- 
nize the  dead  human  body  as  property  which 
can  be  disposed  of  as  merchandise.  ("Cadaver 
nullius  in  bonis."  no  one  can  have  a  right 
of  propeitv  in  a  corpse.) 

Under  common  and  statutory  law,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  or  next  of  kin  has  :-i  right  to 
possession  of  a  body  lor  the  purpose  of  bury- 
ing it '  It  must  not  'oe  mutilated  In  any 
way  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  time 
it  is  turned  over  to  the  proper  person  for 
burial  This  means  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  dispose  of  his  body  after  his  death 
in  any  manner  which  will  violate  the  right 
of  his  spouse  or  next  of  kin  to  bury  the  body. 
The  .\merlcan  Medical  Association's  Law 
Division  recommends  that  an  executed  docu- 
ment such  as  a  will  is  necesary  for  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  body. 

LAWS     NEEDED    TO    CARRY     OVT     DONORS'     WISHES 

What  we  actually  need  is  a  model  law 
that  would  give  any  person  or  his  kin  the 
right  to  donate  his  body  or  any  organs  for 
medical  use.  It  would  protect  doctors  from 
lawsuits  and  other  legal  pressures.  This  law 
should  even  go  so  far  as  to  permit  qualified 
coroners  performing  necessary  autopsies  to 
remove  organs  needed  for  medical  purposes 
but  not  for  the  autopsy.  The  law  should  also 
include  an  escape  clause  to  permit  a  person 
to  change  his  mind  and  revoke  such  a  deci- 
sion before  death. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania  enacted  the  "Eye  Bank 
or  Body  Part  Bank  Law"  which  states: 

■•Whenever  any  person  shall,  In  a  will  or 
other  written  instrument,  direct  that  any 
part  of  his  remains  be  given  for  the  use  of 
any  non-profit  eye  bank  or  body  PaftJ^^^^- 
the  person  or  persons  otherwise  entiUed  to 
control  the  disposition  of  the  remains  of 
such  decedent  shall  faithfully  and  promptly 
carry  out  the  directions  of  the  decedent,  and, 
if  such  Instructions  are  contained  in  a  will, 
they  shall  be  immediately  carried  out,  regard- 
less oi  the  validity  of  the  will  In  other  re- 


spects or  of  the  fact  that  the  will  may  not  be 
offered  for  or  admitted  to  probate  until  a 
later  date."  (Act  1959,  Nov.  30.  P.L.  1617.  Sec. 
1;  35  P.S.  Sec.  5001). 

This  Act  recognizes  the  fact  that  prompt 
action  must  be  taken  to  preserve  body  parts 
for  any  future  use. 

LAW    MUST    GROW    WITH    PROGRESS 

Without  going  further  Into  the  fascinating 
field  of  transplant  surgery  or  organ  uans- 
plants,  I  want  to  urge  you  today  to  lend  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  law  keeps  pace  with 
medical  progress. 

Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozx)  recognized 
that  the  law  must  meet  changing  conditions 
in  other  fields  when  he  said:  "Existing  rules 
and  principles  can  give  us  our  present  loca- 
tion, our  bearings,  our  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  Inn  that  shelters  for  the  night  Is  not  the 
journey's  end.  The  law,  like  the  traveler,  must 
be  ready  for  the  morrow.  It  must  have  the 
principle  of  growth."  (Cardozo.  Growth  of 
the  Law  20  |19'24)  ). 

To  be  "ready  for  the  morrow"  I  urge  prompt 
action  by  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
in  evolving  a  practicable  and  workable  proce- 
dure for  transplant  surgery  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law.  As  a  first  step,  I  propose  that 
a  blue-ribbon  committee  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable legal  and  medical  leaders  be  named 
by  the  bar  associations  and  the  medical  so- 
cieties m  every  metropolitan  community. 

This  committee  would  draft  new  laws  per- 
mitting persons  so  desiring  to  contribute 
their  bodies  after  death  to  a  central  human 
organ,  parts  and  tissue  bank  for  the  use  of 
suffering  humanity. 


1  Pettlgrew  vs.  Pettigrew,  207  Pa.  Supreme 
Cotirt  313  (1904).  Leschey  vs.  Leschey,  374 
Pa.  Supreme  Court  350  ( 1953) . 


DEPOSIT  OF  CONSENT  DECLARATIONS  ENCOURAGED 

Of  utmost  importance  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  immediate  use  after 
clinical  death  and  before  biological  death  of 
the  donor's  body  and  vital  organs.  It  is  not 
practical  to  do  this  'hrough  a  will.  Several 
days  ordinarily  transpire  after  death  before 
the  executors  read  the  will  and  move  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  In  our  society  it  Is  con- 
sidered almost  obscene  to  probe  the  contents 
of  a  will  before  the  funeral. 

I  propose  that  we  solve  his  problem  by  pro- 
viding for  some  form  of  consent — a  binding 
written  declaration.  This  consent  declaration 
would  become  effective  upon  clinical  death. 
It  would  deny  the  next  of  kin  any  opportu- 
nity to  circumvent  the  express  wishes  of  the 
donor  concerning  the  disposition  of  his  body. 
The  voluntary  consent   of  the  prospective 
donor  must  be  properly  obtained  after  he  is 
carefully  .advised  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposal.  It  is  hlahly  important  that 
this  written  consent  document  be  deposited 
where  It  Is  readily  available  to  all  the  hos- 
pitals,   medical    institutions    and    qualified 
physicians  in  a  particular  community.  I  rec- 
ommend this  be  done  by  establishing  and 
operating    a    Donors'    Consent    Bank.    This 
would  be  a  central  agency  where  documents 
of  consent  for  the  use  of  bodies  or  any  parts 
of  the  body  would  be  filed  immediately  upon 
execution  and  would  be  readily  available  to 
the  entire  medical  community. 

COMPUTERS  TO  SPEED  -R.-iNSPIANTS 

Since  time  is  of  the  essence,  I  suggest  the 
use  "f  a  ccmput?r  system  where  the  'lames 
of  donors,  the  parts  nf  the  body  don.ated.  and 
other  pertinent  information  could  be  re- 
trieved in  n  matter  of  milliseconds. 

With  the  death  of  a  prospective  doner  imi- 
nent  a  surgeon  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 
use  a  strong,  healthy  heart,  a  kidney,  etc.. 
could  dial  a  certain  designated  telephone 
number  and  cet  the  information  immediate- 
ly Various  fail-safe  provisions  should  be  uti- 
lized to  avoid  any  po.sslblllty  of  error.  Since 
a  man's  Social  Security  number  Is  his  alone 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  perhaps  this 
number  should  be  used  for  positive  Identifi- 
cation The  Internal  Revenue  Service  finds 
It  a  fall-safe  means  of  identifying  taxpayers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Consent 
Banks,  I  strongly  urge  discretion  in  any 
publicity  involving  transplant  operations. 
The  donor  and  his  family  might  well  be 
proud  of  his  contribution  to  the  bank,  but 
any  announcement  should  originate  with 
them.  Publicity  regarding  the  donee,  especi- 
ally in  any  heart  transplant,  is  another  mat- 
ter Few  would  argue  that  It  Is  wrong  to 
announce  that  a  dying  man  has  been  given 
a  new  heart,  but  It  is  debatable  whether  we 
should  Identlfv  the  donor.  The  bereaved 
family  might  be  greatly  disturbed  by  such 
Identification.  Such  publicity  also  might  dis- 
courage many  prospective  donors  from  sign- 
ing consent  agreements.  Anonymity  also 
would  protect  the  surgeon  from  possible  cen- 
sure about  the  decisions  he  must  make  In 
such  operations. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AID  PROPOSED 

Because  of  their  importance  and  the  prob- 
lems involved,  both  the  Donors'  Consent 
Banks  and  the  Body  Parts  Banks  should  be 
centrally  established  and  operated.  Laws 
should  lay  down  uniform  standards  and 
practices.  Federal  and  State  financial  help 
should  be  made  available  In  a  matter  so 
vital  to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

Establishing  and  operating  such  banks 
would  accelerate  the  work  oi  many  medical 
centers  in  the  neld  of  transplantation.  Al- 
ready we  are  accustomed  to  iiear  oi  surgical 
successes  in  transplanting  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas  and  the  duodenum  Biood  ir.ins- 
fuslons,  bone  marrow  implants,  oone  and 
skin  gralts- which  are  all  iran.splants— are 
accepted  .ts  routine.  So  are  grafts  oi  the 
corneas  of  the  eves  and  the  dura,  the  envelope 
enclosing  the  brain.  With  science  progressing 
at  such  a  late  as  It  is  now,  perhaps  some  day 
heart  transplants  will  be  \lewed  as  more  (-r 
less  routine  svn-cery. 

A  bill  now  in  the  United  States  .Senates 
Committee  (.n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  pro- 
poses creatine  a  National  Commission  of 
Tran:^plantation  .md  ArtlficlU  Orcans.  This 
Is  an  attempt  on  a  national  level  to  solve 
-mne  of  the  problems  that  I  iiave  outlined 
today  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  grass-roots 
anproach.  spearheaded  by  a  task  force  of  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  who  can  quickly  marshal 
and  utilize  all  the  resotirces  of  our  ^reat  pro- 
resslonal  orpani/ation:-  In  a  practicable  and 
workable  manner  that  will  be  beneficial  im- 
mediately. 

The  sooner  we  :  alcpuard  the  surgeon  with 
proper  laws  and  proceed  v.ith  the  establish- 
ment "f  central  Donors'  Consent  Banks  and 
multiple  Body  Parts  Banks,  the  sooner  man- 
kind will  benefit  irom  today's  medical 
miracles.  The  law  must  keep  pace  with  mod- 
ern science.  That  is  our  challenge.  That 
should  he  our  goal. 

The  eminent  Chinese  philosopher  Chuang- 
izu  in  400  B.C.  aptly  summed  up  the  crux  of 
todav's    promise    wiien    he    said: 

•Life  IoIUjws  upon  death.  Death  is  the 
beginning  of  life.  Who  knows  when  the  end 
is  reached?" 
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pay  the  tax  increase.  That  is,  until  they 
again  strike  or  make  new  demands. 
The  same  old  .show  all  over  again. 

Only  the  retired,  the  pen.sioners  and 
poor  have  no  lobbyist  to  overcome  the 
price  rise. 

I  include  the  leleuram  following  my 
comments:  , 

WASIIINt.TO.N'.    D  t 

Hon   John  R    Rarick. 
Washiiigton.  DC 

The  economic  health  "f  the  I'nitPd  .states 
and  the  entire  free  world  is  dependent  on 
our  Government's  ability  to  demonstrate  its 
determination  to  manage  responsibly  Its 
fiscal  and  monetary  ..ffalrs  Despite  the  co- 
operation which  this  lountry  lias  received 
from  otlier  leading  moneUiry  iiiitions.  it  is 
clear  that  long-term  confidence  m  the  dollar 
requires  immediate  efforts  to  reduce  our 
budget  :ind  b.Uance  of  ])ayments  deficits 
America's  future  prosperity  .ind  lt.s  prestlee 
hang  in  the  balance 

As  you  know,  the  .sen.ite  has  accepted  .i 
bi-partisan  amendment  u>  HR  l.=>414,  which, 
among  other  things.  !)rovldes  lor  a  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  i)erson:il  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  coupled  with  .i  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending.  >^uch  a  tax  in- 
crease coupled  with  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures has  been  recommended  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  494  business 
and  financial  leaders,  including  the  under- 
signed 

We  hone  vou  will  urge  ihe  House  con.erees 
to  accept  that  portion  of  the  .Senate  amend- 
ment involving  the  surcharge  and  spending 
reductions  or  alternatively  to  report  out  a 
measure  with  a  comp.irable  cieuree  of  liscal 
restraint  We  also  hope  vou  will  .ictlvely  sup- 
port and  vote  for  such  a  ine.i.sure  when  it 
reaches  the  lioor  of  the  House. 

H.irold  Boeschenstein.  Chairman,  Owen.>- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.:  Paul  C  C.ibot. 
Chairman.  State  Street  Investment 
Corp:  Hon  Douiilas  Dilion.  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Henry  Ford 
II.  Chalrm;in.  Ford  Motor  Co  :  Thomas 
S  Gates.  Jr..  Chairman  Morc;an  Gu,ir- 
antv  Trust  Co  of  New  York:  Ralph 
Lazarus,  President.  Federated  DcpiTt- 
ment  St/ires.  Inc  :  W  B  Murphy. 
President.  Campbell  .'<oup  V>^  :  Cii.iries 
F  Myers.  Jr  .  President.  Burlington  In- 
dustries. Inc.:  Albert  L  Nlckerson, 
Chairman.  Mobil  Oil  Corp  :  Rudolph 
A  Peter.son.  President.  Bank  of  .\mer- 
ica^  David  Rockefeller.  Prfsldent  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Banto:  .Stu..rt  T 
Saunders.  Chairman,  the  Penn-Cenlral 
Co.:  Sidney  J  Weinberg,  Partner.  Gold- 
man Sachs  and  Co. 
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Income  Tax  Backers 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  telesram 
received  by  every  Member  of  the  House 
.shows  who  is  interested  in  raising  the 
income  taxes. 

If  taxes  are  raised,  corporations  need 
merely  increase  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct to  pass  any  tax  increase  on  to  the 
people— when  prices  are  raised,  labor  and 
salaried  people  will  be  the  only  ones  to 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Teach- 
ers-in-Politics Weekend  begins  April  5. 
under  the  .sponsorship  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  its  constit- 
uent State  associations.  The  purpose  is 
to  promote  full  teacher  participation  in 
politics  10  achieve  in  an  orderly  fashion 
the  educational  benefits  teachers  desire 
for  children  and  to  tncouracc  teachers 
to  assume  their  proper  role  m  the  i>oliti- 
cal  life  of  our  Nation 

In  recosnition  of  the  national  need  for 
teacher  participation   in  the  afTairs  of 


g^jgg  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  April  U,  1968 

1^   „„,.  cTT,oil   omft  It  appears  that  the  farm  exoduB  Is  growing 

Govemment^practlcal  as  well  as  aca-  of  human  resources  in  our  small  cities  ^^    J'^^^ib.  One  of  our  local  auctioneers 

H«nin    T   nj»k  unanimous  consent   that  and  villages  and  farms.  ,„  j^        conducted  65  farm  auctions  by 

demic-lMlc  unanimous  f°               j            j  ^Iso  point  out  that  the  study  on  farm  '^'     ^^^^  „f  ^his  vear.  Attached  is  a  partial 

my    <^5P^i"^^/"**"!Jher?^^^^  famUy  income  was  based  on  the   1960  u^f  the  no  f ami  auctions  held  in  our  area 

«onsUlx,nt^eT^hers  in  pontics           /                  ^     ^^^^  change  for  the  since   the   first   part   of   January.   1968,   to 

Program,    be  printed  In  the  «=«>«'';_  ^         .       developed  since  then  as  farm  April  1st.                                               _ 

There   being  no  objection,  the  com-  ^orse  nas  ^eveiopea  nercent^the  high-  A  survey  of  family  income  in  several  West 

ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^f  "1^  f^^.^l^^^^  have  hldVthe  past  Central  Minnesota  counties  for  the  year  1960 

PFroBu  fts  follows-  ^''^  figure  farmers  nave  naa  ui  nic  pa  recently  published  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 

Record.  as  louows .                 _^.,„„,  ,^  7   years.  Today,   the  farm   parity  level  "^'^^J^tunity.  These  figures  showed  the 

CoNGRATri.ATioNs   ^PON   THE   Teachehs-,n-  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^j   jj   ^^e   study  "i^J^ercent  of  famlUes  havlng  Incomes 

PONTICS  PRooRAM  could  be  made  onl  967  prices  I  am  sure  ^eiow^ooo: 

Teacher  time  Is  consumed  chiefly  In  con-                      would  find  a  dramatic  increase  Percent 

renrratlon  upon  a  ^"7»=^^l^^'=°"°.^,t^  "P°^  ^  the  percentage  of  farm  families  hav-     i^ouglas  County 41.8 

to   c:induct   the   child   toward   a   creditable  in  ine  P^*^"*"^**^  "  inr-nrnp  Stevens  County  37.3 

,^,recr.  Cert«.lnly  this  Is  the  great  goal  and  ingless  than  ^3.000  mcome^  fMnw,-  Grant   CoCX         42.0 

.hculd  be  given  precedence  over  other  actlv-         The  Statement  referred  to  follows.  3'™  Ston^  Co^nt^-     47.  4 

,t.M  and  interests.  rukal-Urban   Crises  Traverse  County   -  — 42.4 

T..O  often  our  political   philosophies  and      ,prgre(j  by  the  board  of  directors  and  man-      g^j^  County   40.1 

partv  principles  remain  in  a  remote  region         a-'ement  of  Agrallte  Cooperative  of  Benson,      p  county    40.6 

of     the    educational     environment    of    the         j^nn,  and  Federated  Telephone  Coopera-      Kandiyohi  County 32.7 

teacher.  However,  I  Invite  you  to  carefully         ^^^^  ^^  Choklo,  Minn.)  Lac  Qui  Parley  County 48.4 

z^pr^'^zrsz^  ^^^;^s^,s^^^  c„%-s?i??«ir,.rw-,r«r, 

nlflcantlv    whether    your    future    economic,  rural  America.    '•■"=>'•       „^,„„ A.^n  _,  tvelr  less  than  $3,000. 

rS  and  professional  life  will  be  afforded  P^^^nLtSr -^ef  arflelders  in   their  It  Is  apparent  from  Information  set  forth 

the   desired%rMronmental   atmosphere   for  '^^l^^^f^.^^i^^^and  civic  aff^  above  that  the  farm  economy  In  West  Cen- 

your  .dlv^u.  growth-personal  and  pro-  ^0^=  bT^^fe^hope  t^^^^^^^^^  ^t^LcT ^ ^i^  1harthrr:it^=d 

3FrSop.rrugro:^?^r^t  ^=-^^HB3?^^^^  sr^^r-rss^r^^ 

•;^:uM  II  r^nT-ttcr  of  professional  pride  to  --^,°^,S.^rnTC,\dd':LTpSularly  to  in  the  nation.  Existing  land  prices  are  evl- 

havp    the    best    U>?.rher   talent    available    to  ^^^^'^^rf^^"!^  „.   '  ,J^^^^  dence  of  this  fact. 

teach  and  practice  the.e  principles.  A  prl-  ^«  ^/.f  i^„T,°  ,/,""l^^erf  ariKe  w^To  ^are  The  American  farmer  Is  the  most  produc- 
marv  principle  of  ped^Kogy  Is  that  we  learn  ^^JT^l.  a^d  delpalr  over  their  economic  tlve  In  the  world.  He  has  provided  the  Amerl- 
bv  doing,  unlike  Minerva  born  of  the  brow  ^'f^^^  problems  Followmg  is  what  we  see  can  people  with  a  bounteous  diet.  For  this  he 
of  Jupiter  full-Krown  and  fully  armed,  teach-  ^^^ 'f^  ^^^^  '^^ -ural  area  today.  has  received  little  reward  and  has  been  com- 
ers mu-t  devel.  p  their  trade  and  techniques  happening  In  °^^  '"'^^  "^^  1^°  ^g^g^^rs  in  P^Hed  to  take  the  short  end  of  our  economy. 
t"dlouslv  ^^^  ^'''^''^^  ^f  -^  ^Z^l^rr^I^Iome  hZ  The  American  farmer  has  subsidized  the 
'-"T^Hppronticesh.p  IS  participation  m  the  -VsTlo^^r^t^aVr^rmr  a?e=d";^c^^^^^  other  booming  segments  of  the  nation's 
practical  politics  of  the  precinct.  Your  pro-  ^T"/° '°^  l^^l  {^am  becoming  farmers.  In  economy. 

fcssional  posit,  -n  sh-n.'d   not   prevent  your  ^^^,^*^,!i%h°    fatheT'sTncome  has  been  too  The  low  economic  status  of  our  fanner  nas 

personal  participation  which  will  produce  a  ^°'*J^'f^\f  ^im  to  ass"sT^               getting  ^°t  only  affected  he  and  his  family,  but  has 

2re  iter  uiiderstiiulire'.nd  a  deeper  apprecia-  ^*^''  '^^  P*"^     .        7  0  ,ttT  iV  thP  voiith  of  our  had   serious  economic   and   social  repercus- 

r^n  Of  our  pol    leal  hist- rv  and  heri?age.  started  ^ff'^^hg.  As  a  result^  the  youth  of ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^, 

The  National   Educaticn"  Association   and  ^°";i'?l'„"'jL    LS  ciles'"s  s^^^teTin  S  America.  It  Is  estimated  that  for  each  ten 

us  constituent  st.'te  iissociations  are  to  be  i^^nt  '"^he  large  cities _ /is  b       ^  ^  ^_^^^  families  that  leave  our  area,   we  loee 

c.n'icnded  for  tae-.r  promotion  of  political  ca.es  ^^f  's  not  out  ^f  des  re  to  mo^e^^_  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^  ^^  '^^ff  ii},«I 

p..rt:cipatlon    by    their    professional    people  '"ff.f "''"„  the  vouthTeave  the  farm  for  ^er.-es   that  area.   One   needs  only  to   drtve 

through   the  designation  of  a  Teachers-In-  '^t'':.\,.it  is  very  probable  he  will  not  re-  firough  the  small  towns  of  rural  America 

Politics  Weekend  for  April  5,  1968.  Teachers-  l^l''^^^-  '^  ''  '"^  prcDaoi.  ^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  .^d 

ir".;¥Xp""o;^"rp'-'":?r«."-,rT,  ™--7""<''™«r„":L''"r.iT.'  jjeo^sioJYS^^^rs'So.T..; 

ceptlon  of  his  one  poorest  year.  He  has  been  ^      ^j      ^qq   population   In   our   area 

placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  these  years  app   ^^^  ^^^y   ^^^^p  g'^^pp^.^d  two  doctors 

have  been  the  years  of  low  Income  for  him_  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Rural-Urban  Crilil  Therefore,    we    fihd    man>    of    the    retired  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  prospects  of  securing  such 

Aurai  uri>*n  vri.i.  f.rmers  and  the:-  wives  having  to  seek  em  ^j  j^  ^    j         j  ^he  doctor,  the  local 

plovment  to  supplement  the  social  secun  v  p^^J^^^Y^'^^'^^'f^j^     n^^  ,„  ^ell  out.  A  large 

UnW      lOHN   M     7WArH  ^"'^"^''•°','^"'''-VT>,orwhov'^^^^^^^  proportion  Of   the  mizens  now   inhabiting 

HON.   JOHN   M.   ZWALH  affects  the  income  of  those  ^^^  ^-'.^^"^-f"'  r^e  small  towns  of  our  area  are  retired  and 

or  MiNNKSOTA  but  wlU  affect  f^^^^^°^  f/,^l\^X>m/n_  case^  need  these  services  close  at  hand. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^e°1nd   the^soclal   security'  benefit   of   the  The  loss  of  7^»^,««4 f'^^.^^°t?f,f//^^^ 

THursaay,  April  4,  1968  --"  ^^  -  ^  supplemented  by  public  sul.^ln  1^^  of^  t.x  vamation^  Villages^  fi^nd 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wee.     ^'r^ur  ---/e-  re.rement  age^^^^^     -^XL^^l':::  ^^J^^l^T^.T^'^^ 

■  roved  by   the   directors  of  two  of  the  tUt'of^sIn"!  1952'TgrTl    e  Coop  ratlv\",  'an  transport  their  students  to  the  larger  school 

fine  rural  electric  and  telephone  coopera-  l^'^^.    ^e"opeative Irving   three   and   one  districts.  About  the  only  business  places  left 

tives  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Minnesota,  ^^u  counties  in  West  Centrll  Minnesota,  has  in   the  smaller  villages  are  a  grocery  store 

This  Statement  Is  highly  recommended  ^S!Ja  430  electric  services  to  farms  that  e«>P-^l;e  ^^^-^^^'••/'^X,°Si„^p^i°S^i„", 

for    reading    and    .studying    by    my    col-  have  been  vacated,  .^t  thP  present  time  it  has  ^"""^^^^l'^  P^^'u  ban^^^^ 

^e....es  as  it  n-nUs  the  actual  on-the-  ^^l^^^^^^^Z  4T4r  ''"  '"        Wh^we'  T co^r'ned  about  Is  not  sta- 

scene  report  of  the  deepenmg  shadows  ^^<='''^'^'*"V:;       l"r,o'^^r,pr«tive    nervine  tlstlcs     but    people.    The    American    rural 

Of  financial  death  to  rural  America.  In         ^^^Tw^J/'^C^"  Slota   is  eSrl-  pS  have  the  same  wants  and  needs  as 

this   tragic    report,    one    can    easUy    see  ^^^^;°^Jrl';^Sit^onThas  lla'Tdle  any' other   citizen   or   these   United   S^te. 

the  need  and  urgency  for  passage  of  a  ^^Si  ferv  Ice^  aTd  37  idle  services  m  six  small  They  have  contributed  much  to  this  land  of 

countryside    Development    Commission  Xges  in  addition  to  these  idle  services,  the  ^^^  ^^\«J*  ^^^^^ry  hVdTwn  itl^^ 

bill,  such  as  is  proposed  in  H.R.   16098  cooperative  has  retired  96  services  In  the  area  which  American  Industry  has  drawn  its 

in  order  to  save  and  assist  the  millions  it  serves. 
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We  must  continue  to  rely  upon  American 
agriculture  to  produce  a  surplus  to  feed  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  are  convinced  the 
family  faim  can  best  satisfy  such  needs.  We 
are  concerned  that  American  agriculture  not 
become  controlled  by  large  corporations. 
However,  American  agriculture  must  be 
given  a  fairer  share  of  our  economy  If  the 
family   farm  is   to  be   preserved. 

We  fully  realize  the  complexity  of  the 
■■Farm  Problem."  However,  we  believe  that 
following  are  some  of  the  measures  that 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  to  the  rural  com- 
munity its  fair  share  of  our  economic  wealth : 

A.  That  Federal  and  State  governments 
adopt  programs  that  will  assist  rural  people 
in  achieving  a  parity  of  opportunity  and 
living. 

B.  The  enactment  of  an  Agriculture  Bar- 
gaining Act  that  would  provide  for  farmer 
representation  In  determining  what  he  shall 
receive  for  his  commodities. 

C.  Greatly  expand  programs  such  as  REA, 
PHA,  RAD  and  related  conservation  and  de- 
velopment agencies  so  that  rural  America  Is 
able  to  secure  adequate  financing  to  develop 
to  Its  greatest  potential. 

We  urge  that  existing  R.C.  &  D.  projects 
like  the  West  Central  Minnesota  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project  be 
expanded  to  Include  more  counties.  This 
R.C.  &  D.  project  has  helped  Improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  our  area.  We  are  es- 
pecially interested  !n  this  type  of  local,  state 
and  federal  cooperation. 

D  Encouarge  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  experimental  cities  in  the  rural  areas 
where  we  have  open  spaces  and  clean  air. 
This  may  require  that  several  different  sized 
cities  be"  built,  depending  upon  the  area  to 
be  served.  Why  not  build  new  cities  instead 
of  adding  to  the  large  metropolitan  messes 
we  already  have? 

We  are  completely  satisfied  that  the  REA 
program  has  had  an  Important  part  In  the 
development  of  rural  America,  and  can  con- 
tinue to  ereatlv  .assist  in  its  future  develop- 
ment. However,  the  telephone  and  electric 
cooperatlvrs  must  have  adequate  capital  to 
do  this,  and  at  Interest  rates  that  permit  the 
program  to  meet  future  needs.  A  healthy 
rural  economy  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives. Likewise,  prospering  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives  are  necessary  to  a  pros- 
pering farm  economy.  We  urgently  request 
the  enactment  of  necessary  legislation  to 
Insure  adequate  capital  to  the  REA  program. 
We  beUeve  the  supplemental  telephone 
financing  bill  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  should  be  enacted.  The  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  been  trying  to  secure 
enactment  of  supplemental  financing  for 
several  years,  and  proposals  will  be  submitted 
by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
Association  to  the  Congress. 

We  urcce  orompt  .tction  on  this  important 
legislation!  The  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives must  be  able  to  plan  for  many 
years  In  advance.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
it  knows  where  its  capital  is  to  come  from. 

The  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  are 
not  the  only  organizations  concerned  atwut 
the  present  "state  of  our  rural  economic  con- 
ditions. This  economic  pUght  has  affected 
our  rural  churches  and  schools  as  well  as 
business.  The  churches  of  our  area  are  be- 
coming so  concerned  that  a  large  inter- 
denominational meeting  Is  now  beinjj  planned 
In  this  area  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cons.der- 
ing  this  problem  and  what  might  be  done  to 
cure  the  economic  plight  of  rural  America. 

We  are  fully  aware  our  nation  has  numer- 
ous urban  problems  that  are  equally  as  im- 
portant. Rural  America  must  cooperate  with 
urban  America  to  solve  both  urban  and  rural 
problems.  However,  Improving  the  economic 
status  of  the  rural  community  will  help  al- 
leviate many  of  our  urban  problems. 
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We  believe  the  matters  we  have  outlined 
in  this  presentation  reqiUre  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies.  We  request  that 
you  and  others  take  appropriate  action  to 
help.  Rural  people  cannot  do  It  alone. 

Signed  by  the  officers  and  directors  of 
AgraUte  Cooperative.  Benson,  Minnesota  and 
Federated  Telephone  Cooperative.  Chokio, 
Minnesota. 

Telford  Olson.  Wlllard  Anderson,  Peter 
Erdahl,  Spurgeon  Jorgenson,  Leo  Kav- 
anagh.  Anton  Hauge.  Kenton  Brow:i, 
Raymond  Busse,  Roy  W.  Holmqulst. 
Donald  RoUand,  P.  W.  Holzhelmer,  Er- 
v\n  Schuerman,  Fred  Fisher,  John 
Busse.  William  C.  Reu,  Fred  Bakeberg, 
Harvey  Larson. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  want  to  join 
with  mv  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
implementation  of  the  nationwide 
"Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend"  which  is 
being  held  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  this  weekend.  April 
5-7.  The  teachers  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  are  participating.  They  started 
getting  ready  in  January  for  the  six 
regional  political  clinics  which  will  be 
held  on  Saturday. 

I  commend  the  le.-.ders'iip  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Teachers  Association  for  set- 
ting up  these  clinics  and  for  makinu  it 
possible  for  Kansas  teachers  to  share  in 
this  activity.  It  is  through  this  type  of 
educational  approach  that  our  teachers 
can  fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  "ood  government.  They 
teach  it  in  their  classrooms;  they  ex- 
pect the  lessons  to  carry  over  inio  the 
life  of  the  community.  No  other  group 
can  have  such  a  salutary  influence  in 
the  mak-nfr  of  good  citizens.  No  other 
group  is  better  infni-med  and  in  a  better 
position  to  provide  the  example  which  is 
so  often  needed  to  encourage  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  afTaiis  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Just  the  presence  of  teachers  in  poll- 
tics  helps  us  combat  the  erroneous  stig- 
ma that  political  activity  is  "dirty"  and 
therefore  to  be  left  to  others.  We  wel- 
come them;  we  need  their  Judgment, 
their  talent;  their  pra-^'inaiic  idealism. 
And  we  are  sure  that  politics  can  be  as 
rewarding  as  it  is  demanding. 

Oiu-  whole  political  .-^ystem  is  better 
because  the  teachers  take  a  more  active 
part.  They  find.  I  am  sure,  that  partici- 
pation is  a  reciprocal  experience.  It  re- 
turns as  many  dividends  as  it  requires 
work,  leadership,  and  dedication.  I  can 
see  this  teachers-in-politics  weekend  as 
the  start  of  a  wholesome  adventure  in 
learning  and  doing  for  those  to  whom 
learning  and  doing  are  the  essence  of  a 
man's  experience  on  earth.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  venture  which  requires  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  of  us 
in  Congress.  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe 
to  the  enlistment  of  more  and  more 
teachers  in  politics. 
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Crisis  in  the  Cities:  A  BalaDced 
Appraisal 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors a  perceptive  and  balanced  editorial, 
published    recently    In    the    Sheboygan 
Press  about  the  task  that  confronts  Con- 
gress this  year  in  meeting  the  crisis  in 
our  cities. 
As  the  editorial  points  out: 
Whatever  tools  are  finally  decided  on.  there 
c-ui  be  no  doubt  ;is  to  two  points:  The  task 
ahead  Is  one  of  the  heaviest  ever  to  r.onfront 
this  nation,  and  there  is  great  urgency  about 
getting  on  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)   Presa. 

Mar.  16.  1968] 

\    Br;    Urgent   Job 

Some  or  tl-.c  n:^a'  ares  Mr.  Jnhnson  propo.'es 

a-;  M  on-Kiufht  aealnst  what   lie  cr-lls  the 

••crl-^K  in  the  cities"  v.ould  be  an  exten.Mon 

,>;    nvi^tlng   jTO.-rams,    Some    aspects   of   his 

,,iopo.=  als  broak  r.ew  ^.r-.-nrt.  Th.re  .seems  W 

be  little  that  coukl  ralrlv  be  vetectcd  as  not 

germane    to    the    problems    Involved.   While 

r.->i-cfon'  u>  till.'  -T  t!.a;  u..-.    .-n-iv  'je  raised. 

un   the   vv-nole    tne    rT.'idPnls   nif.-saB:e    has 

plven  u.-  a  scuncl  start  on    ;  ii  ttlc  plan  for 

.■ttack  in  r.  pre.-fing  are.--  cf  cnn<  ern. 

The  phitbt  of  the-  oii-.c!;  is.  nu.fci  second 
only  to  Vrc  Vio;name=e  W^ir  ..s  tlie  int.sl  te- 
Tio-'-s  UumfUiHU-  probl-i.i  coiitn.ntlr.g  tne 
Un'led  State;.  It  is  so  beraufe  the  llll.c.iltles 
nrc;  severe,  because  thev  ar.-  ,1  ..'fly  fed  In 
•.vlth  such  related  rnr^cein-  .s  :„.>verty  ..nd 
racial  tension.',  ann  be:  ause  a  steadily  rismg 
percent.igp  '-f  our  popiilailon  now  lives  In 
\irban  '"^nurs. 

It  l\.i;o\vr  that  a  very  lar^e  proportion  o, 
Americans  will  be  directly  affected  by  wnat- 
evcr  r.ction  is  taken— or  not  -aken.  Suburban- 
ites are  not  as  secure  aealnst  the  spread  of 
urban  problems  as  some  of  them  appear  to 
believe.  Even  people  who  live  In  small  towns 
and  rtiral  areas  have  an  Important  sUke  In 
the  matter. 

Nothing  above  should  be  construed  .is  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  ought  to  rubber-stamp 
the  rolminlstratlon's  proposals.  If  only  be- 
cause any  program  undertaken  to  alleviate 
urban  condlUons  will  entail  an  enormous 
outlay,  every  aspect  of  the  blueprint  must  be 
scrutinized  with  care  and  measured  against 
the  test  of  maximum  eSectlveness  In  meeting 
the  most  serious  needs  first. 

Certainly  the  need  for  better  housing  quali- 
fies The  President  accepts  that  by  giving 
primacy  to  the  goal  of  26  million  new  hous- 
ing units  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income  over  the  next  decade.  It  Is  in  this 
area  too.  that  private  enterprise  Is  most  Im- 
portantly challenged  to  put  its  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  offered  inducements  for  doing 

SO. 

The  administration  plan  has  many  facets. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of  housing. 
authorizations  are  proposed  to  reclaim 
blighted  neighborhoods  under  the  model 
cities  program,  to  advance  urban  renewal,  to 
Improve  mass  transit  systems  as  a  means  ^ 
easing  trafBc  congestion,  to  finance  "renewe<l 
emphasis  on  the  most  critical  need*  of  the 
poor,"  and  so  on. 
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These  are  the  tools  suggested  for  the  Job. 
Congress  may  reject  or  modify  some,  It  may 
propoee  others  It  considers  better.  Whatever 
tools  are  finally  decided  on,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  two  points:  The  task  ahead  Is  one 
of  the  heaviest  ever  to  confront  this  nation, 
and  there  Is  great  urgency  about  getting  on 
with  it.  

Poiitical  Froth  at  Panama  Obscurei 
Basic  Issues 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  Pl;N^fSYLV,^NI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time student  of  interoceantc  canal  prob- 
lems. I  read  with  amazement  the  story 
on  "Panama  Turmoil."  by  James  C.  Tan- 
ner, in  the  April  4.  1968.  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  To  say  the  least,  for  one 
who  has  been  a  long-time  reader  and 
admirer  of  that  well-known  paper,  the 
article  was  most  disappointing. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed"By  isthmian  political  froth  and 
to  have  neglected  the  key  issues  involved 
in  the  canal  question.  Furthermore,  the 
article  illustrates  the  dancrer  of  writins; 
about  the  interoceanic  canal  problem 
without  prcliminaiT  preparation  and 
study  of  authoritative  information. 

For  thos"  seekn'-r  more  c^imnleto  back- 
ground, I  would  invite  attention  to  the 
address  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  on 
-S  3108— Introduction  of  Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act  of  1968."  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  6.  1968.  on  pages  5550-5552; 
also  to  two  statements  of  mine  on 
■Panama  Canal  Modernization."  in  the 
Record  of  March  6.  1968.  on  pases  5599- 
5602,  and  on  "Peril  at  Panama."  in  the 
Record  of  March  28.  1968.  on  page  8065. 
In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
the  full  text  of  the  indicated  Wall  Street 
Journal  nevsstory,  I  quote  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks' 
(Prom  the  W:ill  Street  Journid.  Apr.  4.  19681 

P.\N.\M.\S    TUR.MOII.    DE.ALS    BLOW    TO    U.S.    IN- 
TERESTS    IN     THE     CARIBBE.^N      ARE.\        ANGEB 

Over   Proposed   C.\nm.   Tre.aties   Is   .\   Key 
C.^USE•.    Alh.^nce    Aims    Frustr.^ted — Oli- 

G.^RCHY    \AERSt.'S    the    MIDDLE    CLASS 

iBv  James  C.  Tannen 


P.\s\yi.\  City.— This  tiny  nation's  current 
predic.xment— two  men  claiming  the  office  of 
president— has  comic  opera  overtones.  But  in 
the  long  run  Panama's  muddled  affairs  aren't 
Ukelv  to  prove  very  funny  for  the  US. 

The  turmoil  coiild  mean  that  millions  of 
dollars  poured  in  here  by  Washington  :n  re- 
cent years  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  st.ible 
government  may  have  gone  for  naught.  It  al- 
most certainly  means  a  setback  tor  the  whole 
Alliance  for  Progress  effort  to  bring  economic 
and  social  progress  in  Latin  America,  an  un- 
dertaking that  has  already  met  with  more 
than  Its  share  of  setbacks. 

Most  Important,  the  political  unrest  pcses 
a  serious  threat  to  painstaking  efforts  under 
way  since  1964  to  Insure  stability  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  to  plans  aimed 
at  supplementing  the  canal  with  another  At- 
lantic-Pacific link  by  the  time  the  old  one 
Is  too  congested  to  handle  all  the  traffic. 

The  political  conflict  here  is  still  far  from 
resolved.  Marco  Robles,  the  president  whose 
four-year  term  expires  next  October,  was  im- 
peached on  March  24  by  the  national  assem- 
bly on  charges  that  he  violated  a  constitu- 
tional curb  on  presidential  participation  in 
partisan  politics.  Sugar  baron  Max  Delvalle, 
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Panamas  first  vice  president,  was  picked  by 
the  assembly  to  succeed  Mr.  Robles. 

court   ruling  EXPECTED 

But  Mr.  Robles  refused  to  quit.  The  dis- 
pute, which  has  seen  the  pro-Robles  national 
guard  putting  down  opposing  demonstrators, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  supreme  court 
here,  and  a  ruling  could  come  any  time.  How- 
ever many  observers  believe  It  will  take  more 
than  a  court  decision  to  break  the  stalemate. 
The  assembly  contends  that  the  court  Jus- 
tices are  pro-Robles  and  have  no  Jurisdiction 
in  the  case. 

The  U.S.  officials  maintain  It  is  strictly 
neutral  in  the  dispute,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Washington's  sympathies  He 
with  Mr  Robles.  He  has  pushed  tax  re- 
forms that  are  a  key  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  He  also  has  sought  to 
calm  the  violent  outbursts  of  nationalistic 
feelings  stirred  in  the  past  by  the  U.S.  role 
as  the  sole  authority  over  the  10-mlle  wide 
Canal  Zone  That  power  was  obtained  by 
the  US.  under  a  1903  treaty  and  supposedly 
was   to  endure    forever.  ' 

Following  the  Canal  Zone  rioting  of  1964 
that  left  21  Panamanians  and  four  U.S.  sol- 
diers dead,  a  special  commission  of  Ameri- 
cans was  set  up  by  President  Johnson.  It 
negotiated  three  new  treaties  with  Panama. 
However,  none  has  been  ratified  by  either 
country  Among  other  things,  the  treaties 
would  have  reestablished  Panama's  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  provided  for 
Kilnt  defense  of  the  zone  and  outlined  plans 
for  construction  of  a  new  sea-level  canal, 
perhaps  in  Panama. 

But  the  national  assembly,  Panama's  uni- 
cameral legislature,  denounced  the  treaties. 
The  Panamanian  press  also  attacked  them. 
rrmiplaining  that  they  were  negotiated  in 
secrecy  and  didn't  ko  far  enough  in  reducing 
the  US  presence  m  Panama.  The  treaties 
also  drew  opposition  from  scor.?s  of  U  S.  Con- 
gressmen who  griped  that  the  U.S.  was 
■iiiving  away"  vital  U  S   military  assets. 

FORMER  AMBASS.^DOR  COMPLAINS 

The  outcome  of  the  present  political  crisis 
IS  anybody's  guess,  but  it  clearly  jeopardizes 
Panamas  chances  of  being  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  new  canal.  A  former  Panamanian 
ambassador  to  the  U  S.  complains:  "President 
Johnson  has  said  the  factor  of  political  sta- 
bility would  be  considered  m  locating  a  sea- 
level"  canal,  and  fetuline  politicians  are  frit- 
tcrint;  awav  rhe  possibility  of  having  a  new 
i.-anal  in  this  country."  , 

E'-en  If  Mr  Robles  manages  to  complete 
his  torm  in  office,  bv  law  he  can't  succeed 
liimself  And  none  of  the  present  candidates 
for  the  presidency  shows  any  inclination  to 
press  for  ratfication  of  the  treaties  previ- 
ously negotiated.  In  the  US.  Robert  G. 
Storey,  vice  chairman  of  the  flve-man  At- 
'antic-Pacific  Intcrnceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, which  is  charged  with  recommend- 
ing  a  new  canal  site,  says  the  group  hasn^t 
vet  r'.iled  out  any  of  the  four  possible  loca- 
tions for  a  more  modern,  wider  canal.  Two  of 
the  sites  under  consideration  are  outside 
Panama  One  would  be  along  the  Nlcaragtia- 
Costa  Rica  border  and  the  other  would  go 
through  Colombia. 

Much  of  this  country's  economy  is  still 
based  on  the  existing  canal.  In  addition  to 
the  *1  9  million  annual  royalty  paid  to 
Panama  by  the  U.S..  purchases,  payrolls  and 
other  benefits  of  the  canal  contribute  $150 
million  a  vear  to  the  economy.  And  if  this 
country  isn't  selected  as  the  site  of  any  new 
canal,  it  would  stand  to  lose  the  economic 
benefits   a   new   canal   would   bring. 

TOtTRlSM    DROPS 

But  more  than  the  new  canal  is  threat- 
ened bv  Panama's  current  turmoil.  Tourism, 
an  important  source  of  revenue,  is  slack- 
ening. Construction,  which  was  formerly 
expanding  brisklv,  has  almost  halted.  Busi- 
ness in  general  is  down  sharply,  except  at 
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supermarkets  where  nervous  Panamanians 
are  stocking  up  on  groceries  in  tear  of  fur- 
ther mob  violence  as  a  result  of  the  political 

*  some  observers  here  believe  the  U.S.  might 
be  reluctant  to  pump  more  funds  into  an 
unstable  Panama.  Local  critics  of  Mr.  Robles 
charge  that  part  of  the  estimated  $65  million 
sent  to  Panama  by  the  U.S.  during  the  last 
four  years  has  gone  Into  the  training  and 
financing  of  the  national  guard,  the  force 
that  is  keeping  Mr.  Robles  in  the  presi- 
dential palace.  ,  ^  i,  ^ 
Mr.  Robles'  tax  reforms  hit  the  rich  hard- 
est and  thev  have  angered  many  of  this 
cotintrv's  ruling  elite.  This  oligarchy  of  a 
dozen  wealthy  families,  some  of  whom  orig- 
inally backed  Mr.  Robles.  has  traditionally 
controlled  Panama's  politics.  But  now  it  is 
deeply  divided  between  the  Impeached  re- 
gime and  its  opponents. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  tax  overhaul 
has  been  finance  minister  David  Samudio. 
a  58-year-old  engineer  who  is  Mr.  Robles 
choice  to  succeed  him  in  the  May  15  presi- 
dential election.  It  was  Mr.  Robles'  open 
promotion  of  Mr.  Samudio  that  allegedly 
violated  the  constitution  and  formed  the 
basis  for  impeachment. 

Mr  Samudio's  opponent  Is  Dr.  Arnulfo 
Arias  66,  a  Harvard-educated  medical  doc- 
tor, millionaire  coffee  farmer  and  powerful 
right-wing  figure  in  Panama  politics  since 
1932.  He  was  twice  elected  president  and 
twice  ousted,  once  on  a  charge  of  sym- 
pathizing with  Nazis  and  later  after  he 
abolished  the  national  assembly  and  begun 
jailing  political  figures,  including  Mr. 
Samudio. 

Dr  Arias  was  once  scorned  by  the  rich 
for  his  erratic  ways,  but  now  many  feel 
he  has  mellowed  and  have  thrown  their 
support  to  him.  It's  no  secret  that  Dr. 
Arias,  coming  out  of  17  years  of  political 
retirement,  engineered  the  impeachment  of 
Mr  Robles.  According  to  his  supporters.  Dr. 
Arias  felt  that  the  only  way  he  could  get 
fair  treatment  at  the  polls  in  May  was  to 
cret  Mr.  Robles  out  of  office. 
°  Backers  of  Mr.  Robles  and  Mr.  Samudio 
see  things  differently.  Fernando  Eleta.  Mr. 
Robles'  lorelgn  minister  and  his  chief  ne- 
gotiator for 'the  canal  treaties,  says:  "In 
Samudio  lies  the  emerging  power  of  the 
middle  class.  In  Arias,  it  is  the  utilization  of 
a  popular  figure  by  the  financial  Interests 
which  have  always  dominated  us." 

Interviewed  behind  locked  doors  in  the 
shabby  building  housing  his  campaign  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Samudio  agrees;  "The  political 
parties  sunportlng  Arias  are  headed  by  a 
powerful  group  of  families  who  want  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  poverty  In  Pan- 
ama while  thev  keep  filling  their  pockets, 
and  thev  don't  iike  the  idea  of  paying  taxes. 

Tlie  disenchantment  of  the  oligarchy  and 
the  treaty  foes  with  Mr.  Robles  became  clear 
last  vear 'Four  parties  bolted  from  the  coali- 
tion'that  had  helped  elect  him  In  1964.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  pro-Robles  deputies 
in  the  42-man  national  assembly  to  12.  On 
the  impeachment  vote.  30  deputies  voted 
against  Mr.  Robles.  11  for  him  and  one 
abstained. 

Mr  Samudio  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
technically  minded,  pragmatic  man  who 
seems  themost  likely  candidate  to  gather  the 
broad  support  of  Panama's  poor.  During  his 
term  as  finance  minister  under  Mr.  Robles, 
Panama  has  prospered  as  a  banking  and  dis- 
tribution center.  The  government's  budget 
during  the  past  four  years  has  climbed  to  $130 
million  a  vear  from  $64  million,  and  the 
coui.try's  gross  national  product  In  1967  rose 
9  5^;  to  $764  million.  But  even  though  Mr. 
Samudio  is  Mr.  Robles'  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency his  election  would  do  little  to  solve 
the  canal  treaty  problem.  Mr.  Samudio  rejects 
the  terms  of  the  already  negotiated  trtetles. 
adding,  however,  that  they  might  serv^,as  a 
starting  point  for  new  negotiations. 
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The  election  Is  generally  rated  a  toss-up. 
although  most  jwlltlcans  pick  Dr.  Anas  as 
the  likelv  winner  But  Mr  Samudio  has  been 
drawing  sizable  crowds  at  his  political  rallies 
A  third  presidential  candidate.  Dr  Gonza  es 
Revilla  a  neurosurgeon,  represents  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  but  that  party  has  seldom 
mustered  more  than  a  handful  of  votes  in  a 
national  election. 


War  and  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  full  10 
months  have  gone  by  since  the  6-day 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries took  place,  and  still  there  is  no 
real  peace  in  the  Middle  East  The  re- 
actionary Arab  leaders  stridently  call  for 
the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  Slate  and 
the  arms  buildup  continues  at  an  alarm- 

"^Scarcelv  a  day  of  the.se  last  10  months 
has  imssed  without  some  incident  along 
the  borders  of  Israel.  Trisrer-happy  m- 
nitrators  and  terrorists  commit  wanton 
acts  of  murder  and  sabolac'e  daily.  In- 
evitably the  Israeli  .=ide  responds  and 
inevitably  i>eople  on  both  .-^ides  are 
"ounded  or  killed.  Infiltrators  from  the 
Jordan  side  have  wreaked  .so  much  dam- 
a<'e  to  lives  and  property  that  Israel 
has  been  forced  to  retaliate  by  .striking 
at  the  terrorist  bRi^e:>  in  Jordan. 

On  the  Eavptian  front  .shots  arc  fre- 
quently exchair-ied  across  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  remains  closed  to  all  shipping:  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  refu.=e  to  recosnize 
Tsrael's  right  to  use  this  international 
waterway.  The  Arab  leaders  are  united 
o.t  one  question:  all  refuse  to  enter  into 
neace  negotiations  with  Israel. 

While  this  uneasy  truce  is  costing  the 
Arabs  dearly,  it  also  exacts  a  staggering 
toll  from  Israel.  A  constant  military  alert 
must  be  maintained,  and  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  must  be  mobil- 
ized in  Israel's  armed  forces. 

The  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  recently  adopted  a  statement 
of  policy  at  its  annual  policy  conference 
in  Washington.  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
contained  in  the  statement  and  respect- 
fully call  them  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Text   op   Statemext   of   Polict    Adopted   by 

THE   AMERICAN-   ISRAEL   PTBLIC   AFFAIRS   COM- 
MITTEE ON  March   10.  1968 
We   meet  at  a   time  of   significant  change 
i-i  the  Near  East:  when  there  Is  renewed  hope 
for  peace;   when  there  is  danger  of  renewed 

\ve  are  hopeful  that  the  conflict  of  1967 
may  lead  to  peace  in  1968. 

The  first  condition  of  peace  Is  the  willing- 
ness of  Arab  leaders  to  recognize  that  Israel 
exins  We  'nope  that  all  nations  will  ercour- 
a'^e  Arab  leaders  to  abandon  past  enmities 
'■nd  to  take  stens  leading  to  peace.  Conflict  is 
costly  and  futile.  Economic,  technical  and 
cultural  cooperation  wi'.l  benefit  all  the 
peoples  of  the  region. 
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We  support  the  position  that  direct  nego- 
tiation between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
is  the  most  etlecli\e  metliod  to  obtain  a  just 
and  durable  peace  As  Pres.deni  Johnson  de- 
clared on  June  19.  1967: 

'■Cle:irly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must 
Ije  the  iK'.Vtles  to  the  pe^'ce  .Sooner  or  later,  it 
is  they  who  must  make  .i  -■■ettlement  in  the 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  re- 
sisting .soviet-.Arub  pi-essures  to  force  Israel  -s 
withdrawal  from  occ.i|)iPd  territories  in  ad- 
vance of  a  peace  settlement  and  we  appreci- 
ate the  Congressional  reinforcement  of  this 
position 

We   are   alarmed    h\   Soviet   policy   In    the 

Near  East 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  supported  Arab  aggres- 
sion and  equipped  the  Arab  states  for  it. 
It  blocked  peace  moves  before  June  5.  Since 
then  It  has  labored  to  rescue  the  Arab  states 
irom  the  consequences  of  military  defeat 
l;y  ;ittempting  to  pressure  Israel  into  diplo- 
matic surrender.  It  has  rehabilitated  Arab 
arsenals  with  sophisticated  planes,  tanks, 
ships  and  mis.siles,  in  dangerous  escalation 
rhe  Soviet  air  force  and  navy  have  taken  up 
menacing  positions  in  the  Mediterranean 
and   Red   Seas   in   Increasing   numbers. 

We  call  on  our  Government  to  provide  Is- 
rael with  the  planes  and  other  military  equip- 
ment .--he  must  have  to  deter  her  neighbors 
from  new  aggression.  The  need  for  action  is 
accentuated  bv  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
some  governrnents  which  no  longer  sell 
pl.mes  to  I.srael  but  are  prepared  to  send 
v.eapons  to  Israel's  enemies.  There  must  be  uo 
doubt  about  U.S.  readiness  to  stand  by  I.-r.^iel 
and  to  .'.ct  .iccordinely.  Such  a  course  will 
.serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

r.OUNDARIES 

Boundaries  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  should  be  defined  by  the  states  di- 
rectly concerned,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
right  cf  all  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  threats 
or  acts  ol  force.  Until  such  boundaries  are 
cst.iblishcd.  :.s  part  of  an  overall  peace 
agreement.  Israel  cannot  be  expected  to 
retreat  from  existing  positions.  There  can 
be  no  return  to  artificial  frontiers  which 
contribute  to  Instability  and  tempt  war. 

JERUSALEM 

The  people  of  Israel  have  been  reunited 
with  their  ancient  capital. 

For  twenty  years  the  international  com- 
munity tolerated  Jordan's  misrule  of  the 
Holy  Citv.  In  violation  of  her  agreement. 
Jordan  refused  free  access  to  Jews  and  Israel 
Arabs  to  their  Institutions  and  Holy  Places, 
and  permitted  the  desecration  and  destruc- 
tion  of  synagogues  and   Jewish   cemeteries. 

We  are  confident  that  Israel  is  govern- 
ing and  will  continue  to  govern  Jerusalem  In 
the  interest  of  all  Its  residents  and  that 
she  wUl  respect,  preserve  and  grant  access 
to  the  shrines  of  all  faiths. 
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REFrCEES 

An  early  Arab-Israel  peace  will  help  speed 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem  perpetuated 
over  the  vears  bv  Hie  illusion  that  Israel 
would  be  destroyed.  There  is  now  hope  that 
the  Arab  states  will  adopt  a  more  realistic 
policy  and  will  cooperate  in  measures  looking 
toward  refugee  employment,  absorption  and 
resettlement.  But  It  Is  obvious  that  little  can 
be  done  without  political  agreements. 

Pending  a  settlement,  our  Government 
should  reconsider  its  attitude  toward  the 
united  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
( UNRWA) .  While  that  Agency  has  ministered 
to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees. 
to  their  health  and  education,  it  has  deferred 
to  the  political  attitudes  of  the  Arab  states. 
It  has  faMed  to  purge  the  ration  rolls  of  the 
names  of  those  who  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
relief  because  of  death,  employment  or  enh.st- 
ment  in  paramilitary  units  organized  for  war 
.lEainst  Israel.  It  has  not  implemented  :.ny 
broad  proeram  to  put  refugees  to  work. 


The  international  community  should  not 
countenance  a  system  whereby  host  govern- 
ments arc  permuted  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  education  of  substantial 
segments  of  their  iK.pulatlon  We  r'"''';"^'"";^ 
that  U  S  funds  now  contributed  to  UNRWA 
be  used  lor  constructive  projects  to  stimulate 
economic  and  social  absorption  of  the  refu- 
eee  population. 

We  believe  that  most  of  the  Arab  refugees 
nuist  be  resettled  m  Arab  countries  where 
there  is  room  and  opportunity  mr  vhem.  We 
also  believe  tliat  .aher  nations  which  need 
manpower  should  welcome  immigration  or 
the  refugees  in  an  effort  to  speed  their  re- 
habilitation and  resettlem-^nt 

Emigration  of  the  surMvmg  remnants  or 
Jewish  popul.Htlons  of  Arab  lands  was  ac- 
celerated this  summer  as  uovernments  and 
mobs  subjected  them  to  brutal  treatment. 
Tlie  Jews  who  remain  .n  tlu-se  countries  to- 
day are  subject  to  cruel  di.sabilities  and  some 
are  still  itnnri.soned.  as  in  i::L'>pt. 

More  than  one-half  million  Jews  who  lived 
m  Arab  countries  h..ve  lied  since  1948  and  the 
great  majority  have  i)-cn  re  etlled  in  Israel. 
Manv  suifered  .-xpropriation  -  f  their  P'-'-per- 
ties  at  i!ie  jianris  ..f  Arab  uovi  rnments.  with- 
out compensation  Any  program  lor  compen- 
sation to  Arab  refugees  should  be  equnabl> 
Ijalanced  bv  compensation  by  the  Arab  gov- 
crnmenus  lo  their  former  Jewish  clti/.ens. 

INTFRN-A1ION-AL    WATEHWAYS 

Egypt's  refusal  to  permit  Israel  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  fMts  ^f 
•nran  Is  a  violation  of  International  la^  .  nd 
Is  a  major  factor  contributing  to  war  In  the 
Near  East  Our  Government  has  always  sup- 
ported freedom  of  ixassage  f hrouch  nnern^- 
tlonal  waterways  for  the  ships  of  al  nations. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  issue. 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

We  favor  economic  aid  to  nations  in  the 
Near  East  which  use  our  assistance  to  stlniu- 
late  economic  development  and  the  raising 
of  living  standards.  But  we  believe  that  aid 
should  be  withheld  from  those  who  use  it  to 
subsidize  prep.irations  to  wage  aggressive 
war  in  this  crucial  period,  when  negotiations 
are  indispensable  to  i^eace.  we  urae  our  Gov- 
ernment to  withhold  aid  from  those  "'2*'°"* 
which  refuse  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  Nor 
should  aid  be  extended  to  countries  which 
have   broken   off  relations   with   the  United 

^^Am  -should  Include  the  development  of 
water  resources.  We  commend  the  Adminis- 
tration's sponsorship  In  1964  of  ^^^e  plan  to 
establish  a  nuclear  desalting  plant  in  Israel 
and  the  subsequent  study  by  a  joint  U.S.- 
Israel  board.  We  believe  that  such  a  plant 
would  stimulate  agricultural  and  economic 
development  in  Israel  and  could  aid  refugee 
resettlement  in  Gaza  and  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

We  welcome  the  wide  bipartisan  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
desalting. 

An  adequate  desalting  plant  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  only  if  crants  and  low-cost 
funds  are  made  available.  We  uree  the  Ad- 
ministration  and  Congress  to  consider  appro- 
priate measures  to  advance  this  project. 

ABAB    BOTCOTT 

We  call  for  a  review  ijv  the  Administration 
and  Conuress  to  strenethen  existing  leP'sla- 
tion  and  administrative  measures  to  curb  the 
efforts  of  the  -Arab  League  to  boycott  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  enter  into  commer- 
cial relations  with  Israel. 

Sf.MMAP.Y 

W'e  urge  our  Government : 

To  insist  that  the  Ar.'.b  governments  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  with  Israel. 

To  provide  arms  to  Israel  to  offset  those 
which  the  Arab  states  are  acquiring  to  at- 

i.ick  her.  ,        ■    ,      ,„ 

To  provide  economic  aid  to  I.srael   to  fa- 

cilit-ite  her  water  desalting  proL-ram 

To  continue  aid   to  Arab  countries  which 
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will  be  iiBCd  to  raise  living  standards  and  to 
withhold  aid  used  to  finance  aggression. 

To  promote  the  resetUement  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees in  lands  where  there  Is  room  and  op- 
portunity for  them,  and  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  UNRWA. 

To  resist  Arab  boycott  practices. 

Israel  celebrates  her  30th  birthday  this 
year  We  record  our  satisfaction  with  the 
continuing  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
Israel — the  governments  and  the  peoples — 
have  shared  common  aspirations  for  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom.  On  this  an- 
niversary year,  we  trust  that  our  Government 
wlU  persist  In  the  search  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  the  Near  East  and  that  other  gov- 
ernments will  cooperate  in  the  attainment  of 
this  paramount  goal. 


The  Writing  on  the  Wall 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  In  the  Record  a  broad- 
cast of  the  network  program  "Hour  of 
Decision"  by  Billy  Graham,  a  broadcast 
which  he  made  entitled  "The  Writing  on 
the  Wall,"  on  February  11,  1968: 
The  Writing  on  the  Wall 
(By  Billy  Graham) 
The  sanlUtlon  problem  of  New  York  City 
this  weekend  as  the  result  of  a  garbage  col- 
lectors'  strike    Is    only    a   symptom    of    the 
troubles   that   conUnue   tn   pile   up   for   the 
United  States.   The   American   people   yearn 
for  calm  and  a  chance  to  be  optimistic.  All 
that   the   people   get   is   one   terrifying   Jolt 
after  another.  Tiny  North  Vietnam  has  the 
powerful    milita.'y    machine    of    the    United 
States  almost  stopped  in  Its  tracks.  Now  tiny 
North    Korea    has    humiliated    the    United 
States.  Russia,  sensing  American   weakness, 
now  is  movln?  with  speed  and   power  Into 
the    Middle    B;.\st    and    the    Mediterranean, 
threatening    to    outflank    Europe    from    the 
South.  ^ 

U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  said  last  week. 
•■Hi?  defeats  appear  to  be  talking  shape 
despite  optimistic  talk."  Nations  that  were 
once  American  allies,  such  as  Prance,  are  no 
lon(?er  allies:  and  Great  Britain  is  now  at  its 
weakest  level  since  the  Middle  Ages.  As  one 
newspaper  reported  this  past  week.  "America 
is  getting  iLinol.er  and  lonelier  In  a  hostile 
world." 

Six  centuries  before  Christ  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world  at  that  time  was  Babylon. 
Its  great  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken 
the  nitlon  to  heights  of  oriental  power  and 
splendor  never  before  known  in  world  history. 
.\f,er  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  his  grandson, 
Belshazzar^  came  to  the  throne.  The  Baylon- 
ian  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  Its 
capital  w:'£  so  wealthy  that  it  was  called  the 
Golden  Citv.  Behind  tremendous  fortifica- 
tions Its  citizens  believed  that  it  would  last  a 
thousand  years.  They  basked  in  a  sense  of 
securitv  unknown  by  any  other  nation  in  his- 
tory. Thev  felt  so  secure  and  were  so  wealthy 
that  they  began  to  indulge  in  every  kind 
of  sordid  passion. 

One  night  Bolshaz^ar  the  king  was  having 
a  feast  for  a  thous.T.d  of  his  lords  and  ladies. 
Every  sensual  sin  was  being  committed  that 
night  in  Babylon.  At  the  height  of  the  ban- 
quet an  armless  hand  appeared  on  the  wall 
wrlUng  in  letters  of  fire.  "God  hath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom,  and  finished  It.  .  .  . 
Thou  art  weighed  In  the  balances,  and  art 
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found  wanting"  (Daniel  5:  26.  27).  That 
night  Belshazzar  the  king  was  slain.  Babylon 
was  destroyed,  never  to  rise  again.  Prom  that 
moment  on  Darius  the  Mede  began  a  new 
empire. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  Babylon  need  not 
have  fallen.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  grand- 
father of  Belshazzar,  had  been  warned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  ".  .  .  break  off  thy  sins  by 
righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  show- 
ing mercy  to  the  poor;  if  it  may  be  a  length- 
ening of  thy  tranquillity"  (Daniel  4:  27). 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  had  sense  enough  to 
heed  that  warning,  but  his  grandson  forgot 
it  Belshazzar  the  king  had  thrown  off  all 
moral  restraint.  He  had  laughed  at  the  moral 
law  of  God.  The  Bible  says  that  "God  is  not 
mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  (or  a 
naOon  soweth),  that  shall  he  also  reap" 
(QalaUans  6:  7).  That  night  Belshazzar  the 
king  reaped  a  terrible  harvest  of  blood  and 
destruction  in  Babylon. 

This  sequence  of  events,  this  decline  from 
power,  Is  traceable  throughout  almost  every 
nation  and  empire  of  history.  This  was  the 
course  not  only  of  Babylon  but  of  Medo- 
Persla.  Greece,  and  Rome.  It  was  the  course 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  now  before  our 
very  eyes  it  has  become  the  course  of  the 
British  Empire.  Tragically,  the  same  se- 
quence of  events  is  beginning  to  happen  in 
the  United  States.  The  Bible  teaches  that 
invisibly  but  surely  a  nation's  sins  are  re- 
corded. They  pile  up  on  the  balances  of 
heaven  until  finally  the  scales  tilt  and  God's 
patience  runs  out.  Then  appears  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  followed  soon  by  Judgment. 

Today  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  are  on  a  pleasure-mad  spree.  Tills  is 
true  in  Latin  America.  It's  true  in  the  Par 
East  and  many  parts  of  the  world.  Almost 
everyone  senses  that  time  Is  short.  Millions 
.ire  saying.  "Let  us  drink  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  we  may  die  in  a  hydrogen  bomb 
blast."  Never  has  there  been  so  much  pros- 
peritv  as  there  Is  today,  but  never  have  pro- 
tecting walls  of  defense  also  been  so  high. 
Stone  walls  and  bronze  gates  have  become 
nuclear  bombs  and  rockets.  But  as  in  every 
.ancient  empire,  behind  the  great  deterrent 
character  disintegrates  and  lawlessness  be- 
comes worse  from  year  to  year.  At  this  tragic 
hour  when  the  nation's  security  is  being 
t'.ireatened.  millions  are  more  concerned  with 
bigger  Incomes,  bigger  television  screens,  and 
bigger  cars.  They  are  more  concerned  with 
tiie  latest  movie  and  a  current  television  pro- 
e^;\m  than  they  are  with  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual foundations  upon  which  this  nation 
was  built. 

The  latest  FBI  statistics  indicate  that  crime 
is  rising  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  it  has 
become  .marchy  in  some  places.  This  crime  is 
not  limited  to  the  hardened  criminals,  but 
involves  millions  of  Americans  who  would  be 
outraged  if  you  would  call  them  a  criminal. 
An  insurance  adjuster  w.is  quoted  in  the 
press  recentiv  as  saying.  "I  hate  to  say  this, 
but  90  percent  of  the  people  we  deal  with 
have  no  morals  at  all. '  Everv  day  newspapers- 
ire  filled  with  stories  of  savage,  brutal  at- 
tacks on  innocent  people.  Bank  robberies  now 
occur  with  such  frequency  that  they  have 
becomp  an  item  of  secondary  interest,  ap- 
!>earing  on  the  back  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
Just  in  the  small  part  of  the  country  I  live 
in,  within  a  few  miles  of  my  home  three 
m.ajor  bank  robberies  have  occurred  in  the 
last  week 

In  addition,  inagaziuei  i.na  newspapers  are 
ulled  witli  stories  about  the  latest  fashions, 
that  are  going  to  be  more  revealing  this  com- 
aig  .ear  th.ui  ever  bei.-re.  The  movie  adver- 
tising page  in  tlie  average  newspaper  Is  a 
•jjmaientary  on  tne  mora.s  ol  our  time.  Our 
civiUzauon  has  become  so  preoccupied  with 
sex  that  it  now  oozes  from  all  pores  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  are  completely  surrounded  by 
the  rising  tide  of  sex  which  is  flooding  every 
compartment  of  our  culture  and  every  sec- 
t;j:-.  of  our  social  Ufe. 
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What  we  see  happening  to  America  Is 
exactly  the  same  thing  that  destroyed  the 
ancient  empires  of  the  past.  Our  peril  is  not 
only  because  of  the  corrupting  efTects  of  cvU 
and  the  weakness  accruing  from  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  moral  purpose  but  e\en 
more— because  of  the  record  of  all  this 
decadence  and  falUure  piling  up  fast  in  the 
balances  of  heaven  and  in  the  record  books 
of  God  Our  sins  are  being  written  dally  in 
God's  books.  If  history  has  one  lesson  above 
all  others  for  this  country  and  the  world 
today,  it  is  that  when  a  nation  turns  from 
God  and  embarks  on  moral  evil,  that  nation 
is  soon  doomed.  "God  is  not  mocked:  for 
whatsoever  a  (naUon)  soweth.  that  shall  (It) 

also  reap." 

All  down  through  the  centuries  empires, 
nations,  and  cities  have  been  weighed  in 
God's  balances  and  found  wanting.  They 
have  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  learned 
too  late  of  approaching  doom. 

To  ancient  Nineveh,  the  rich,  arrogant, 
corrupt  capital  of  Assyria,  God  sent  this 
warning,  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  all  full  of 
lies.  ...  I  am  against  you.  ...  I  will  . 
treat  you  with  contempt,  and  make  you  a 
gazlngstock.  And  all  who  look  on  you  will 
shrink  from  vou  and  say.  Wasted  is  Nineveh: 
who  vrill  bemoan  her?  (Nahum  3:1.  5-7. 
RSV). 

The  people  of  Judah  were  God's  chosen 
people.  He  loved  them  more  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  But  when  they  broke  His  laws 
and  committed  sins  of  sensuality  and  law- 
lessness. Gcd  raised  up  the  prophet  Jeremiih 
and  he  brought  a  very  dramatic  message.  To 
use  an  illustration  lie  held  up  a  bottle  made 
out  of  clay  and  broke  it  and  said.  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts;  Even  so  virlll  I  break  this 
people  and  this  city,  as  one  breaketh  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole 
again"  (Jeremiah  19:11). 

Jesus,  addressing  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
years  later,  with  tears  in  His  voice  foretold 
tiie  doom  of  the  city  which  had  lost  its  wav 
and  sinned  away  its  day  of  grace.  He  said  ■Q 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  klllest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  lien  gath- 
ereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!  Behold,  your  he  use  Is  left  un.o 
you  desolate"  i Matthew  23;  37.  38).  Within  a 
short  time  .ifter  the  de..th  of  Cl-rist  Roman 
armies  destroyed  the  city,  leaving;  not  "cr.e 
stone  upon  another"  just  as  Jesus  had  pre- 
dicted (Luke  19-44). 

Today  similar  words  of  warning  are  echo- 
ing from  coast  to  coast,  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Mexican  border,  upon  the  walls 
of  Congress,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  White 
House  itself.  A  hand  from  heaven  is  writing 
the  awesome,  fateful  words,  "Weighed  in  the 
balances,  .xnd  found  wanting." 

Tragic  events  to  burst  upon  the  world  will 
not  be  merely  the  result  of  foolish  planning; 
thev  win  be  "the  Judgment  of  Almighty  God. 
They  will  have  a  moral  aspect  and  bear  the 
liai:"m.u-k  of  divine  judgment.  Involved  will 
not  on.y  be  man's  material  possessions  and 
way  of  life  but  .-.Iso  his  eternal  destiny.  There 
win  not  o;;!y  be  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  her  enemies  but  there 
will  be  a  coniro.itation  with  the  One  whos* 
laws  we  have  broken,  whose  love  we  have 
spurned,  and  whose  honor  we  have  trampled 
in  the  dust.  The  message  for  America,  Can- 
ada, Aui.tralia.  and  the  world  today  U  this, 
"Prepare  to  meet  thy  God"  (Amos  4:   12). 

Christians  are  going  to  need  all  the  cotir- 
age  that  they  possess  to  resist  evil  with  holy 
boldness.  They  are  going  to  need  tremendous 
courage  to  stand  for  moral  right  even 
though  the  stars  siiould  fall. 

Last  week  six  American  missionaries  were 
tortured  and  killed  in  Vietnam.  When  their 
hour  of  trial  came,  they  did  not  flinch.  They 
stood  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  persecution, 
and  death  and  gave  their  witness  for  Jesus 
Christ.  The  moment  they  left  their  cruel  tor- 
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mentors  they  entered  Into  the  presence  of 
Christ,  just  ^  the  first  martyr  of  the  Church 
Stephen,  did  many  centuries  ago.  A  crown  of 
elorv  will  be  awaiting  them  in  heaven. 

For  you  who  ere  listening  to  my  voice  who 
have  never  made  your  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  repent 
and  to  turn  to  God.  You  can  have  your  sins 
forgiven.  There  is  a  refuge  to  which  you  can 
flee  The  refuge  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  where 
He  died  for  our  sins.  You  can  repent  of  your 
sins.  You  can  receive  Christ  today  and  put 
your  confidence  and  your  trust  in  Him. 

Shall  we  pray.  .  .     . 
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A  Patriotic  Appeal  to  Young  People 

Hon.  EVERETT  MdcTNLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  I  Care 
written  by  Mel  Wolff,  and  PUbhs^ed  m 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  March  8.  1968. 
It  is  a  patriotic  appeal  to  our  young 
people,  and  I  feel  that  it  should  have 
widespread  publicity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

I  Case 

My  name  Is  Mel  Wolff. 
I'm  an  American. 

I  care  that  I'm  an  American  and  I  care 
about  my  country.  That  is  why  I  get  angry 
when  I  hear  people  gloomily  propheslzlng 
that  we're  headed  straight  for  hell,  every 
time  we  suffer  some  i.dversity. 

Adversity  isn't  new  to  us.  All  through  our 
history  we've  been  confronted  with  wars  and 
riots— we've  been  so  poor  that  we  cou  d 
hardly  scare  up  the  price  of  a  phone  call. 
But  we've  always  bounced  back— and  moved 
forward  together. 

So  what's  happening  to  us  today?  Granted, 
our  problems  may  be  different  ...  but  cer- 
tainly they  aren't  bigger  than  those  we  ve 
overcome  in  the  past.  Why.  then,  are  there 
so  manv  of  us  around  who  feel  so  over- 
powered ...  or  who  just  don't  seem  to  give 

Do  we  have  less  guts  than  in  1776?  1918? 
1929?  Arc  we  weaker  than  we  were  when  we 
stood  up  at  Corregidor  and  Pork  Chop  Hill? 
I  think  not. 

Perhaps  we  have  temporarily  forgotten  our 
American  Heritage  .  .  forcotten  how  we 
licked  the  British— at  Yorktown.  persevered 
and  triumphed  at  Belleau  Wood.  Anzio  and 
Iwo— forgotten  how  we  worked  our  way  out 
of  the  Depression  to  become  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial nation  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  if  we  are  rem:nded  ■>'.  all  our 
nation  has  stood  for— ^und  through— there 
wovud  be  more  of  an  'I  Care"  sp'-rit  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

Since  this  is  nur  Sesqulccnt^nmal  year  in 
Illino's  there  is  no  more  appropriate  time  to 
start  remembering  our  .A.merican  herit-.ge 
than  right  now.  This  is  why  I  -m  sponsoring 
"Picture  Your  American  Heritage"  Art 
Contest. 

Any  Youngster  in  Grammar  School  or  Hign 
School  Can  Enter  and  be  Eligible  to  Win  a 
.S50.00  Savings  Bond. 

So  come  on,  kids!  If  you  like  to  draw  .  .  . 
If  you're  proud  of  your  country  .  .  .  then 
enter  this  exciting  contest 

Just  see  your  school  principal  for  complete 
contest  details. 

MEI.    WO'.FT. 

Gags  Chry^ler-Phjmouth. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr    DOLE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  it  has  l^nir 
been  an  American  principle  th.<\t  the  pub- 
lic has  a  riaht  to  know  \'-hat  is  aoine  on 
in  its  tiovernment-except  in  those  m- 
<;tances  where  national  security  ?s  clearly 
involved.  No  national  administration,  un- 
til recently,  has  made  violation  of  this 
all-important  principle  almost  standard 
operating  procedure.  However,  in  the  ast 
-even  and  a  half  years,  public  skepticism 
and  outright  disbelief  in  our  -overnment 
have  reached  disturbing  proportions  be- 
cause   two    succeeding    administrations 
liave  u.sed  practically  every  imaginable 
stratagem  and  tactic  to  deceive  the  public 
and  the  press  about  its  activities  and 

policies.  ,  .  „„„ 

This  disturbing  story  has  now  been 
carefuUv  documented  in  a  candid  new 
book.  "Crisis  in  Credibility,"  written  by 
Bruce  Ladd.  who  serves  as  special  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Don  Rumsfelti.  oI 
Illinois. 

Ladd  asserts  In  his  book : 
The  current  crisis  in  credibility  is  at- 
tributed to  three  basic  factors:  (II  The  gov- 
prnmenfs  unwarranted  ana  unlustified  ctjn- 
cern  v.nth  secrecy;  its  refusal  to  reveal  in- 
formation Which  is  properly  in  the  pub  Ic  do- 
main (2)  Lving  by  government  officials.  (Ji 
The  government's  adeptness  at  devising  t:ew 
wavs  to  mislead  the  public  and  the  press 
through  manipulation  of  information  or 
:if  ws  management. 

in  a  review  of  "Crisis  in  Credibility  '■ 
the  Republican  Congressional  Newsletter 
calls  the  book  "long-o'^erdue.'  I  could 
not  agree  more  and  it  is  my  prediction 
u'at  "Crisis  in  Credibility"  will  receive 
many  more  "weU-done's"  Uke  that  of  the 
Newsletter,  whose  review  I  hereby  insert 
in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Republican  Congressional  News- 

letter.  Mar.  11,19681 
Book  Catalogs  Administration  SxHrrcHiNG 
OF  Credibility  Gap 
Crisis  in  CrediblUty  (New  American  Li- 
b^?rv.  N.Y..  247  pp.,  $5.50)  is  a  long-ov-er- 
du-  book.  It  points  an  accusing  and  well- 
documented  finger  at  an  admlnlstrat  on 
more  dedicated  than  any  other  to  deception 
of  the  American  public. 

■■•The  current  crisis  in  credibility,"  says  the 
book's  author.  Bruce  Ladd.  "Is  atulbuted  to 
three  basic  factors:  1)  The  government  s  un- 
warranted and  unjustified  concern  with  se- 
crecy Its  refusal  to  reveal  Information  wh  ch 
19  properly  in  the  public  domain.  2)  Ly-^ng 
bv  government  officials.  3)  The  B°v"nments 
adeptness  at  devising  new  ways  to  mislead 
the  public  and  the  press  through  manipula- 
tion of  infCi-matlon  or  news  management. 

There  vou  have  the  book's  thesis:  the  story 
of  how  the  U.S.  government  lies  to  the  U.S. 
public  and.  thereby,  to  the  rest  of  the  ^^orld. 
Although  author  Ladd,  who  is  ^Pfj-^^l  f  I'f^" 
-nt  to  GOP  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  U.l- 
nols.  concedes  that  reluctance  to  reveal  the 
whole  truth  is  nothing  really  new  In  Wash- 
ington, his  reporting  shows  clearly  enough 
thit  news  distortion  cnme  to  full  flower  un- 
der the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admlnls^tra- 
tions  Their  predecessors,  even  including 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were  'tumbling  ama- 
teurs in  comparison.  Never,  for  example  has 
America  been  so  thoroughly,  so  systematical- 
ly, so  deliberately  mislead  about  a  ma'or  war 


as  about  Vietnam,  says  the  author.  As  doc- 
umented by  Ladd.  the  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  has  consistently  and  repeatedly  misled 
Americans  about  our  commitments  in  South- 
cast  Asia,  the  extent  of  our  activities  there, 
.ibout  peace  negotiations,  about  mlluary  vic- 
tories and  defeat,  and  about  casualties. 

Ladd  also  outlines  steps  which  he  sug- 
eests  can  be  taken  toward  more  truth  in  gov- 
ernment. A  first  step  was  the  successful  10- 
vear  battle  for  the  Freedom  of  Information 
iaw  But  basically,  he  says,  the  problem  lies 
with  an  over-powerful  Executive  Branch  and 
a  weakened  and  disorganized  Congress.— 
Edwin  D.  Neff. 


Advance  Acqniiition  of  Land  Program 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2466.  to  re\ise  substan- 
tially the  conditions  governing  Federal 
assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  land  m 
advance  of  actual  use.  As  a  result  of  con- 
versations with  county  ofRclala  In  my 
State,  particularly  with  officials  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md.,  I  learned  that  the 
present  conditions  for  this  Federa.1  as- 
sistance were  so  restrictive  that  almost 
no  useful  proposals  could  qualify. 

Long-range  planning  for  land  use  is 
necessary  for  sensible  and  economical 
State  and  local  action.  But  unless  these 
Kovernmental  bodies  are  able  to  purchase 
land  in  advance  of  actual  use  where 
long-range  plans  indicate  thee  the  land 
will  be  used  in  the  future,  then  land  prices 
will  skyrocket  in  anticipation  of  public 
purchase,  and  ultimately  the  State  and 
local  taxpayer  will  suffer.  .„„„„„ 

As  a  general  matter.  I  strongly  believe 
that  local  and  State  government  must 
be  strengthened  in  every  way  possible 
so  that  they  can  have  the  resources  and 
the  energy  to  govern  effectively  .Provid- 
ing adequate  assistance  for  public  and 
acquisition  can  contribute  substantially 
to  local  and  State  programs  and  I  was 
therefore  most  concerned  to  learn  from 
Maryland  county  officials  that  the  Fed- 
eral program,  as  enacted  in  the  1965 
House  act.  was  not  functioning  properly. 
To  respond  to  these  Problems  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2466  on  September  26.  1967. 

In  February-  1968.  the  President  sent 
his  housing  message  to  Congress,  and  I 
vas  pleased  to  .-^ee  that  all  of  the  proposals 
for  improving  the  advance  acquisition  ot 
land  program  which  I  put  forward  in  S. 
"'466  were  contained  in  the  message. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Subcommittee  on 
rousing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  hold  hearincs  on  tliese 
pioposals.  on  March  20. 1  testified  at  the 
hearings  and  was  delighted  at  the  suD- 
committees  receptivity  to  these  sugges- 
tions. I  am  optimistic  that  Congress 
will  act  at  this  session  to  remedy  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  advance  ac- 
quisition of  land  program  and  will  make 
^f  a  trrlv  useful  tool  for  the  assistance 
0*'  Stitc  and  Iocs'.  uovernTiic-its. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  specific  provisions  of  S.  2466  and 
accordingly.  a^M-  unanimous  consent  tnai 
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the  text  of  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  that  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Testimony   of  Sen.\tor  Joseph  D    Tydings 
Before  the  Housing  Sudtommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking   and   Currency   Commit- 
tee    regarding    S.    2466    -Advance    Acqci- 
siTioN  OF  Land  Program— March  20.   1968 
In  September  of  last  year.  I  Introduced  a 
bin    S    2-">6.  lo  sitbstantlallv  revise  the  con- 
ditio!!.';  under  which   grants   could   be  given 
to  local  goveraments  for  acquisition  of  land 
in  advance  ot   actual   use.   That   bill   is  also 
pending  before  this  Committee.  Discussions 
with     officials    of    Prince     Georges     County, 
Marvland— and.     in     particular,     with     Mr. 
Frank  Lastner.  Community  Development  Co- 
ordinator   for    the    County     revealed    tr,    me 
that  the  present  requirements  for  obtaining 
such  grants,  under  section  704  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965.  were  impossibly  restrictive, 
I    then    investigated    this    question    and 
found    that    the    problems    which    Maryland 
County  officials  were   having  with  this   pro- 
gram were  duplicated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In   1965.  Congress  appropriated  $5   mil- 
lion for  a'dvance  land  acquisition  grants,  to 
be  avaihibie  until  expanded    But.  as  of  last 
September,  only  two  grants  had  been  made 
under     the     proar.im     totaling     less     than 
$200,000    Since   the    need    for   advance   land 
acquisition    is   so   comjielllng— and    tlie    tax 
savings  from  such  acquisition  are  so  great- 
It    w.as    obvious    that    there    was    something 
drasticallv  wrong  with   the  program. 

S.  -466  would  correct  these  program  defi- 
ciencies by  revising  the  unrealistic  and 
rigidly  limning  standards  in  the  present 
law.  brietly.   in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  Present  law  requires  that  laud  is  eli- 
gible for  assistance  onlv  if  it  will  be  u-ed 
for  construction  of  public  worKs  or  facilities 
within  five  ve.irs  of  .icqulsition.  This  time 
limit  Is  unrealistlcallv  short.  I  would  revise 
this,  simply  to  specify  that  land  must  be 
used  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from 
Us  acquisition. 

In  addition,  the  use  limitation  excludes 
land  acquired  for  open  space.  I  would  revise 
the  "public  works  or  f.icillties"  requirement 
to  permit  land  acquisition  for  any  public 
purpose. 

(2)  Under  present  law.  receipt  of  assistance 
for  advance  land  acquisition  bars  any  future 
Federal  assistance  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
For  example,  land  purchased  for  future  hos- 
pital construction  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
both  section  704  and  Hlll-Burtcin  hospital 
construction  assistance.  As  a  result,  locali- 
ties are  forced  to  delay  land  purchase  until 
they  are  prepared  actually  to  construct  the 
hospital,  at  which  time  they  qualify  for  full 
Hill-Burton  funding.  But  since  land  prices 
will  have  risen  because  of  the  purchase  de- 
lay, the  total  cost  to  the  Federal  government 
is  greater  than  if  section  704  funds  had  been 
available  for  the  advance  acquisition  of  the 

>    land.  I  would  remove  this  restriction. 

(3)  Under  present  law.  only  "local  public 
bodies  or  agencies  '  are  eligible  for  advance 
land  acquisition  assistance.  But  state  gov- 
ernments have  an  equally  Important  role  in 
comprehensive  development  planning,  and 
they  should  also  be  eligible  for  assistance  for 
advance  acquisition  of  land  for  state  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  states  can  often  purchase  land 
on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  local  gov- 
ernments, and  thus  the  program  can  be  sig- 
nificantly boosted  by  permitting  state  par- 
ticipation. 

(4)  Under  present  law.  Federal  assistance 
•     is  available  only  for  payment  of  five  years' 

interest  charges  on  loans  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  land.  But  If  the  funds  for  land 
purchase  are  raised  by  means  other  than 
loans — for  example,  from  general  revenues  or 
from  earmarked  wxes— then  no  Federal  as- 
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sistance  whatsoever  is  available  under  this 
program  I  Ijelieve  that  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  land  purchased  through  loans  is 
irrational  and  undesirable  There  are  many 
reasons  why  a  community  may  prefer  to  pur- 
chase land  through  revenue  sources  other 
than  loans— the  amount  of  debt  already  out- 
standing may  be  quite  high,  or  the  local  pro- 
cedures for  authorization  of  new  debt  may  be 
quite  cumber.some 

I  might  note,  as  one  example,  that  Mont- 
gomerv  County.  Maryland,  has  an  excellent 
.iiid  far-sighted  proi^ram  of  advance  acqulsi- 
liou  of  school  sites  and  inirint.iins  a  revolving 
fund  from  .school  tax  revenues  for  such  pur- 
cliases.  I  believe  that  if  a  community  decides 
it  wishes  to  purchase  land  in  advance  of 
actual  u.sage.  and  it  does  not  wish  to  borrow 
for  such  purchase,  then  that  decision  should 
not  cost  the  community  loss  of  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  program  Accordingly,  S. 
2466  proposes  th.it  Federal  .issistance  should 
be  .ivailable  for  interest  charges  or  their 
equiv.tlent.  if  no  such  charges  are  actually  in- 
curred thrnugh  borrowing 

lol  Finally,  technical  changes  in  section 
704  must  be  made  to  permit  governmental 
iKidies  which  divert  a.ssisted  land  from  public 
uses  to  substitute  other  equivalent  land  in 
Its  place,  rather  than  simply  being  required 
to  p,iy  back  the  assistance  grant  Vj  the  Fed- 
eral government  Tliis  change  would  permit 
participation  in  this  program  by  some  local 
governments  which  otherwise  are  legally 
barred  from  participation. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  enactment  of  these 
changes,  the  advance  .icquisition  of  land  pro- 
gram will  become  workable  and  useful.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  S.  2466 

I  .im  plea.<ed  to  note,  incidentally,  th.it  ri 
2466  has  been  accepted  in  virtually  identical 
terms  by  the  President  in  his  1968  Housing 
proposals,  now  also  pending  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  advance  acquisition  of  land  pro- 
posal appears  as  section  603  of  S.  3029.  the 
bill  before  this  Committee  which  embodies 
the  President's  general  program  proposals. 
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Statesmanship  Versus  Politics 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

ftF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
27  issue  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  car- 
ried a  mcst  interesting  syndicated  col- 
umn by  -William  S.  White.  Mr.  'White 
compared  the  behavior  of  two  well- 
known  public  officials,  both  occupying 
hiuh  office  111  the  State  of  New  York. 
Jud'4  nj:  from  Mr.  White's  column,  this 
is  the  only  similarity  they  share.  I  in-, 
elude  this  article  on  the  striking  dif- 
ference between  politics  and  statesman- 
ship in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 
Rockefeller  Heals.  Kennedy  Divides 

Washington —Nelson  Rockefeller's  effec- 
tive withdrawal  from  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential race  is  an  act  of  high  responsibility 
casting  into  sharp  relief  the  savage  national 
dlvisiveness  with  which  another  New  Yorker. 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy,  is  opening  his  own 
campaign. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  is  ordinarily  no  eloquent 
man;  but  his  valedictory  here  will  live  in  the 
memories  of  those  Americans  in  both  parties 
who  will  not  allow  personal  or  partisan  mal- 
ice to  obscure  the  towering  and  ultimate 
reality  that  some  things  are  more  important 
even  than  the  Presidential  ambitions  of  any 
man.  Hear  him.  then,  m  his  farewell  to  his 
own  ambitions. 

'As  a  nation  we  are  passing  through  a  time 


of  crisis  and  confusion  probably  without 
parallel  in  our  history.  Under  the  siege  of  a 
grim  host  of  problems— from  the  tragic  war 
in  Asia  to  the  shocking  decay  of  our  cities— 
we  have  become  a  people  distracted  and  di- 
vided. And  at  precisely  this  time,  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv  Itself — while  in  control  of  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches- 
threatens  to  be  torn  asunder 

"How  should  a  responsible  Republican  act 
in  a  period  of  such  crisis?  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Repu'ollcan  retort  to  the  Democratic 
scene  should  be:  Any  din  you  can  ral.se  we 
can  raise  higher.  I  honor  the  right  of  open 
dissent  and  the  rigor  of  hone.^t  debate  as 
vital  marks  ot  democratic  life  I  have  been 
known  to  take  pride  in  combat  for  political 
principles.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  W'ly 
to  compose  perilous  national  division  is  to 
create  more  partisan  division  " 

This  powerful  elegy  could  have  been  di- 
rected line  for  line  at  Sen.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. For  Kennedy's  rump  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  operating  wholly  outside  the  tra- 
dition of  responsible  politics.  It  Is  directed 
not  onlv  to  a  restoration  of  the  Kennedy 
dynasty]  which  is  fair  enough,  but  to  the 
personal  as  well  as  political  destruction  of 
an  American  President  who  faithfully  served 
Kennedy's  own  brother,  and  It  openly  risks 
the  destruction  of  Kennedy's  own  party  if 
Kennedy  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  his 
wav. 

Robert  Kennedy  permits  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  walk  alone  over  the  minefields 
of  the  New  Hampshire  primary  in  a  fair 
and  responsible  challenge  to  President  John- 
son. Having  repeatedly  denied  ambitions  of 
his  own,  Kennedy  then  moves  in  upon  Mc- 
Carthv  almost  before  the  last  votes  are 
counted,  with  the  explanation  that  he  is 
only   trying   to   help   his   rival. 

From"  this  episode  he  goes  forward  to 
speeches  waving  the  bloody  shirt  in  which 
the  anguish  In  -Vietnam  is  exploited  with 
unexampled  recklessness.  His  attacks  are  not 
simply  upon  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration— and  these,  too.  again  are 
fair  game — but  upon  the  very  p?rson  of  the 
President. 

And  now  this  very  center  and  symbol  of 
an  Incomparably  harsh  dlvisiveness  pro- 
claims that  not  he  but  rather  the  President 
is  dividing  this  nation.  He  implies,  this  man 
who  repeatedly  egged  on  the  beatnik  left, 
that  it  is  the'  President  who  is  to  blame 
for  student  draft  resistance  and  even  drug 
addiction. 

He  implies,  this  man  whose  close  associ- 
ations with  Negro  extremists  are  so  long 
obvious,  that  it  is  the  President  who  Is 
to  blame  for  racial  disorder  in  American 
cities. 

How  far,  indeed,  is  the  distance  separating 
Sen.  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  of  New  York 
from  Gov.  Nelson  Aldrich  Rockefeller  of 
New  York! 


Five  Minutes  to  Manhood 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDI.\NA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  a  young  Hoosier, 
Tommy  J.  Boisseau,  of  Jeffersonville, 
Ind..  has  just  been  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  writing  contest  for  high  school 
juniois  and  seniors  conducted  by  Guide- 
posts,  the  inspirational  monthly  maga- 
zine, which  is  edited  by  Norman  Vincent 
and  Ruth  Stafford  Peale.  For  his  efTorts, 
Tommy  will  receive  a  S2.000  scholarship, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  use  to  attend 


college  after  he  graduates  from  Jeffer- 
sonville High  School. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  contest  which 
Guideposts  has  sponsored  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  young  people  could 
share  their  personal  religious  experiences 
as  well  as  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  scholarships.  Nine  other  winners 
were  awarded  prizes  ranging  from  SI, 000 
to  $100.  for  a  total  of  83,000  additional. 
In  a  dramatic,  poignant  style.  Tommy 
Boisseau's  essay  describes  how  one  young 
man  was  able  to  gain  hope  and  courage 
from  an  otherwise  tragic  personal  situa- 
tion.  His   story    reveals   the   misunder- 
standings and  disappointments  which  are 
so  often  the  heritage  of  a  broken  home, 
yet  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  how 
a  shattering  experience  may  serve  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  our  respect  and  de- 
votion for  our  loved  ones. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  the  inspiring  article  written 
by  Tommy  Boisseau  and  a  report  by 
Guideposts  roving  editor.  -Van  Varner.  on 
a  visit  he  made  last  December  to  Tommy 
and  his  family  in  Jeffersonville. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Five  Minutes  io  Manhood 
(  By  Tommy  J.  Boisseau  ) 
I  never  did  like  rain.  Dark  clouds,  wet  feet 
and  steamed  up  windows  always  sent  me 
into  fits  of  self-pltv  and  built  up  resentment 
against  life  in  general.  I  remember  how  my 
vounger  brother.  Bill,  and  I  used  to  come 
in  from  school  .soaking  wet.  knowing  that  it 
would  be  at  least  .mother  two  hours  belore 
Mother  would  be  in  from  work. 

We  were  cnilv  in  trade  school  but  even 
then  I  knew  that  if  she  and  Dad  would  have 
lived  together  we  could  have  known  what  it 
was  like  to  come  home  to  a  brightly  lit  house 
filled  with  the  odor  of  something  good  cook- 
ing m  the  kitchen,  and  maybe  somebody 
laughing  once  in  a  while.  Somehow  I  resent- 
ed her  for  mv  father's  not  being  there.  The 
more  I  thought  of  it.  the  more  I  was  con- 
vinced she  should  have  overlooked  what 
faults  he  mav  'nave  had.  After  all.  he  made 
good  money.  He  taught  us  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  lie  could  really  b.irbecue! 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  ige  of  13.  I 
trulv  believed  that  the  tarth  was  iormed  by 
the 'junction  cf  two  p.h-nets  crashing  into 
each  other  accidentallv  and  that,  for  the  most 
part  people  on  earth  liated  one  another.  I 
believed  this  in  npite  of  the  fact  that  I  at- 
tended church  reaul.iriy— though  not  with 
much  faith.  I  admit,  I  uuess  I  was  on  the 
wav  to  becoming  an  agnostic. 

Pall  came  earlv  in  1363.  It  was  September 
29th  and  a  cold  rain  litd  f.Ulen  all  day  I  '.vas 
in  my  usual  bleak  mo:)d.  The  house  feh  ccol 
and,  V.s  alwavs.  Bill  and  I  were  involved  m 
TV,  waiting  as  patiently  as  possible  l.r  Mot.^i- 
er  to  get  home  and  fix  supper.  Aft.-r  three 
years  we  were  used  to  being  alone, 

Suddenlv  the  telephone  rang.  As  soon  as 
Bill  answered  it.  I  know  something  tern  Die 
had  happened.  It  was  a  hospital  acrcss  the 
river  in  Louisville.  Kenturkv.  calling  to  tell 
us  that  our  father  was  in  critical  condition. 
He  had  just  been  admitted  after  the  car  he 
was  riding  m  had  crashed  into  a  tree.  Fou- 
persons  in  the  car  were  dead  on  arrival  and 
he  and  another  were  not  expected  to  live. 

I  knew  that  when  Mother  came  In  she 
would  say.  '"Why  should  I  care  what's  hap- 
pened to  him  now?" 

The  car  door  slammed  shut,  and  Mom  came 
in  Her  hair  was  wet.  Her  hands  shook  when 
I  told  her  about  the  accident.  To  my  com- 
plete astonishment  she  just  said,  "Get  your 
coats  on,  we're  going  over  to  the  hospital. 


Once  there,  she  calinlv  made  arrangements 
at  her  own  expense,  to  have  Dad  moved  to 
another  hospiuil  where  she  lelt  he  would  re- 
ceive better  care.  She  stiyed  there  three 
days  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

soon  he  began  to  show  improvement  and 
each  dav  he  grew  stronger.  'Whenever  Bill 
and  I  went  to  see  him  we  couldn't  help  notic- 
ing that  he  had  new  pajamas,  shaving  equip- 
ment magazines  and  plenty  of  cigarettes.  One 
day  our  TV  t-el  was  gone.  I  knew  without 
asking  where  it  was.  Sure  enough,  when  Bill 
and  I  went  over  to  the  hosplt.il  there  it  was. 
I  was  selfish  enough  to  wl.'^h  that  he  didn't 
hav»  It  but  knew  better  than  to  say  so. 
Every  dav  I  wondered.  "Why  is  Mother  doing 
thls'>""  Bill  and  I  secretly  decided  that  .she 
must  have  really  been  to  blame  iur  all  the 
trouble  in  the  first  place.  Otherwise,  why 
this? 

We  knew  Dad  would  have  no  place  to  go 
for  recovery  after  hospitalization.  Finally, 
after  six  weeks  he  was  discharged. 

When  I  came  in  irom  school  Friday,  I 
heard  the  TV  playing  and  there  was  Dad.  all 
propped  up  in  mv  bed.  wanting  to  know  what 
time  supper  would  be  ready.  For  another  six 
long  weeks  he  was  waited  on.  Not  once  did 
Mom  mention  the  past  or  question  him  about 
his  present  wav  of  life,  but  when  the  doctor 
discharged  him,  she  quietly  packed  his  bag 
and  told  him  that  was  all  .'^he  could  do. 

He  left  and  I  don't  remember  iiearing  a 
word  of  thanks.  I  stood  there  watching  him 
go  down  the  road  and  I  grew  up  In  live  nun- 
utes.  I  realized  why  Mother  had  taken  care 
of  him.  I  realized  that  everyone  ''ho  oxr-ects 
to  live  a  Christian  life  must  do  certain  things. 
even  things  that  are  difficult,  and  that  faith 
m  tiod  will  give  us  the  strength  that  Is  need- 
ed for  them.  I  knew  at  that  moment  that  I 
could  face  the  world  .ind  its  people  -with  a 
different  attitude  and  without  the  mixed-up 
hate  and  resentment  that  had  always  Inirnrd 
within  me.  It  was  a  strange  feeling  and  a 
strange  way  to  appreciate  the  faith  which  I 
had  always  had  without  knowing  it  existed 
within  me. 

BUI  and  1  are  in  high  school  now  and  pretty 
well  grown-up.  ^We  have  our  share  of  battles 
and  are  both  far  from  being  angels,  but  ever 
since  the  days  following  that  crash  which 
snuffed  out  five  lives,  I  can  look  at  the  rain 
and  think  of  the  rainbow.  Tm  sorry  for  the 
people  who  died,  and  for  my  father,  but 
through  them  I  was  given  a  special  day  to 
learn  what  faith  really  means. 


Tummy  didnt  hide  the  trouble  he'd  been 
in  the  pi-eviou.s  ve.ir  when  he  .md  .-ix  other 
boys  cut  .school  .'md  went  down  to  the  Falls 
on"  the  Ohio  River.  It  was  between-seme.sters 
time  .md  thev  were  tuppi>sed  to  be  m  study 
hall  that  afternoon.  InsU'ad  they  were  sitting 
around  a  lire  thev  had  built  when  a  police- 
man  came    along    and    hauled    liiem    in    Mr 
truancy   The  escapade  was  not  taken  lightly 
by  anyone  Eventually  '.*  helped  T.^inmy  come 
to  his'  own  conclusion  that  "when  you  break 
the  law.  you  know,  vou  are  hurting  yourself." 
Tommy    has    proudly    i>art!Cipated    in    the 
•■Key  Club"  ior   three  years    The  club   plans 
md'carrles  out  charitable  activities.  He  is  also 
.1  member  of  the  Explorer's  Club  which  meets 
every  Wednesday  evening.  This  is  something 
he  gets  exciwd  .ibout,  e.speclally  the  camping 
trips  the  club  has  taken  to  Blue  River  and 
Kentucky  Uike. 

M  liome,  txjth  he  and  his  lirother.  Bill, 
clem  I  he  house,  make  the  lx>ds  and  do  their 
own  ironing  .md  sewing.  They  have  learned 
how  to  cook  lor  themselves  .so  that  dinner 
■s  often  taken  care  of  by  the  time  their 
mother  comes  home  Irom  her  work  as  an 
agent  for  The  Combined  Insurance  Company. 
It.  was  ihroUL'h  .1  C.uideposts  ub.scriptaui 
.'iven  to  employees  by  this  company  that 
Tommy  read  ..bout  the  contest 

Tom'mv  wants  to  be  an  accountant  With 
the  scholarship,  college  can  now  be  a  reality 
nd  lie  luus  a  hopeful  eye  on  either  North- 
wood  Institute  m  West  B.iden.  Indi.ma.  or 
West^'rn  Kentucky  State  CoUccc  m  Bowling 
Green  All  m  all.  everything  i..  l.ioklng  up 
;or  a  quiet  boy  who  \ery  quietly  entered  a 
national  contest  with  a  ^tflry  ..bout  the 
meaning  ot  reimious  laith  in  his  life.  To  tens 
reporter  Tommv  ii  Uke  thousands  of  un- 
heralded voum:  people  m  this  nation  who 
have  more  to  say,  more  to  :eel,  mere  t.>  t:i\e 
than  they  themselves  realize, 


Report  on  Tommy  Boisseau 
I  By  Van  Varnen 
Feme  Boisseau  waited  until  Christmas 
morning  to  teU  her  son  he  was  being  con- 
sidered lor  a  t^op  scholarship  iinze  in  Guide- 
post;  Youth  Contest  Tommy's  reaction  ,o 
the  news  was  one  o:  casbeliei 

■■Yo\i  KOtta  be  kidding,  M.jm."  lie  .-^aid. 
^i^aklng  his  head  until  the  idea  penetrated, 
la  ,1  way  there  was  i-ood  reason  for  this 
Hoosier  hi'gh  school  senior's  disbelief.  The 
judges  iiad  singled  ou:  his  .-tory  Irom  many 
hundreds  sent  in  by  teenagers  the  country 
over— and  Tommy  was  a  boy  whom  nobody 
h.-d  ever  sinsled  out  before.  Some  o!  his 
teachers  describe  him  as  elusive,  "hard  to 
get  next  to." 

I  met  Tommy  at  his  home  shortly  after 
Christmas  when  he  c.ime  to  the  door  in  tee 
shirt,  the  inevitable  blue  jeans— and  bare 
feet  By  nature  quiet,  he  has  a  smile  that 
•s  slow  :n  coming,  but  when  it  arrives  it 
comes  over  his  iace  with  a  totally  disarming 
humility. 

When  Tommy  tilks  about  himself,  it  is  a 
hUle  more  m  terms  of  his  defeats  than  of 
his  victories.  "I  tried  to  become  an  altar  boy 
when  1  was  in  the  sixth  -rade.  but  I  couldn  t 
eirn  the  ceremonies."  he  told  me.  Or  he 
mentions  having  played  offensive  left  t.ickle 
for  the  Jeffersonville  Red  Devils,  "but  last 
fall  I  had  to  have  an  operation  on  my  right 
foot  and  couldn't  play  ball." 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENrrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportuniiv   to  commend  the  National 
Education    Association    for    promotmg 
participation  of  teachers  in  ixjlitics.  This 
weekend  approximately  1,100  Kentucky 
teachers  will  attend  11  regional  clinics, 
held  together  with  a   common  agenda. 
Their  purposes  are  first,  to  lift  the  un- 
derstanding of  teachers  about  the  iteed 
for  teacher  involvement  i.i  jjolitics,  a;.d 
to  inspire  them  to  be  involved,  and  s?c- 
ond  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic   to    the    new    program    of    political 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
As  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
the  scope  of  uovcrnmental  concern  more 
encompassing,  the  life  of  each  individ- 
ual  citizen   is   increasingly   affected   by 
politics  and  government.  More  than  (ver 
before,    there    is  a    need    for    political 
awareness  and  activity  on  the  i^art  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  Greater  participr.tion  of 
teachers  in  politics  v.'ould,  I  believe,  help 
to  meet  this  need.  Needless  to  .say.  parti- 
.san  politics  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  classroom. 

Educators  arc  a  major  influence  m 
.shaping  the  character  of  our  youth. 
Much  of  the  future  tieneration's  orien- 
tation and  attitudes  result  from  their 
training  in  the  schools.  ^In  the  class- 
room, our  children  becoftie  acquainted 
with  the  functions  of  government  on  all 
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levels,  local.  State,  and  Federal.  It  Is  In 
the  classroc^m  that  the  young  learn  the 
essentials  of  citizenship  and  the  im- 
portance of  being;  responsible,  informed 
voters.  A  deficiency  in  this  area  of  edu- 
cation, often,  cannot  be  compensated 
later  in  life,  because  it  so  strongly  afTects 
an  individual's  concern  for  and  inter- 
est in  government.  A  lifelong  under- 
standing and  interest  in  politics  and 
government  often  results  from  this  early 
training. 

Teachers  who  are  uninformed  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  and  politically  aloof, 
are  therefore  a  threat  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  Republic.  Responsible  citi- 
zenship among  our  educators  is  a  neces- 
sity, if  they  are  to  imcart  the  same  to 
their  st'.idents.  The  practical  education 
that  a  "teacher  in  politics"  would  acquire 
and  pass  on  to  the  student  body  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  society  now 
and  in  the  future.  It  Is.  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  this  group,  upon  whom  we  have 
placed  so  much  responsibility,  be  politi- 
cally aware  and  informed.  I  commend 
the  Natiohftl  Education  Association  for 
the  inauguration  of  this  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

old  stand  arguing  that  If  given  a  free  hand 
they  could  wipe  out  Israel  In  three  years. 

Arab  leaders  will  Insist  that  they  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the 
tPrro:;sts.  but  thev  muFt  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  actions  when  so  many 
of  them  have  not  yet  repudiated  the  concept 
that  Israel  must  some  day  be  destroyed. 

Until  that  basic  policy  remains  unchanged 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  peace  on  any 
Israeli    border. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  a  care- 
fully reasoned  editorial  on  March  23, 
points  out: 

The  SUte  Department's  statement  urging 
Israel  to  pull  Its  forces  out  of  Jordanian 
terrlorty  and  calling  for  restoration  of  the 
shattered  cease-fire  agreement  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  Arabs  have  never  honored  the 
cease-fire  from  the  moment  It  was  adopted 
by  both  sides  following  the  Arab  defeat  last 
June. 
The  Inquirer  editorial  continues: 

The  Arabs  no  doubt  would  like  the  Israelis 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  while  the  ter- 
rorists employ  the  cease-fire  as  a  screen  for 
unilateral  warfare. 
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Arab  Leadert  Encourage  Terrorism 
Against   Israel 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  repeat- 
ed flareups  of  violence  in  the  Middle  East 
once  again  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  has  been  fumiling  its 
commitments  and  pledges  to  the  one 
democratic  nation  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

The  continuing  series  of  atrocious  ter- 
rorist attacks  by  Arab  guerrilla  groups 
takes  on  more  urgent  meaning  when  we 
realize  that  in  the  9  months  since  the 
6-day  war  last  June,  peace  has  not  been 
declared;  there  are  no  negotiations 
worthv  of  the  name:  and  the  mesalc- 
maniac  Gamel  Nasser  has  refused  to 
rescind  his  publicly  stated  intention  of 
destroying  Israel  and  driving  the  Israelis 
into  the  sea. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  com- 
menting on  the  unfair  U.N.  condemna- 
tion of  Israel's  self-defense,  published 
this  editorial  on  March  26: 

The  United  Nations'  condemnation  of  Is- 
rael for  last  week's  attack  on  Jordstn  amounts 
to  a  charge  that  Israel  over-reacted  to  acts 
of  terrorism  within  areas  now  under  Its  mUl- 
tary  occupation. 

The  condemnation  Is  a  slap  at  Israel  de- 
spite the  successful  effort  by  American  U.N. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to  Include  a 
provision  deploring  "all  violent  Incidents  and 
other  violations  of  the  cease-fire." 

This  provision  Is  obviously  aimed  at  the 
Arab  terrorists.  But  Arab  leaders  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
terrorists  in  occupied  territory  and  conse- 
quently view  that  provision  as  meaningless. 
Israel  can  argue  that  Its  Invasion  of  Jor- 
■  danlan  territory  was  aimed  only  at  wiping 
out  the  headquarters  of  the  terrorists,  but 
the  terrorist  leaders  are  already  back  at  the 


Mr.  President,  because  this  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  editorial  emphasizes  a 
number  of  truths  that  badly  need  re- 
emphasizing,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, so  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Israel  Reply  to  Terrorism 
It  IS  dlstressinc  to  find  the  VS.  State  De- 
partment so  readily  joining  Prance,  the  So- 
viet Unlun  and  the  v.Trlous  Arab  states  in  the 
chorus  of  condemnation  .against  the  Israeli 
ropri-.al  raid  'm  guerrilla  strong-points  In 
Jordan. 

In  deploring  Israel's  military  actions 
against  Jordan  and  charging  that  they  are 
damaging  to  hopes  for  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment, the  State  Department,  through  Its 
spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  has  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  long-standing  Arab  ag- 
gression which  provoked  the  Irraell  strike. 

McCloskey  h.is  come  to  be  regarded  by 
some  ;is  the  spokesman  for  the  pro-Arab  bloc 
In  the  State  Department,  as  he  never  appears 
to  open  his  mouth  about  Arab  aggression, 
but  only  concerns  himself  with  Israeli  re- 
action to  stich  aggression. 

The  Department's  statement  urging  Israel 
to  pull  its  forces  out  o:  Jordanian  territory. 
and  calling  for  restoration  of  the  shattered 
cease-fire  agreement,  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Arabs  have  never  honored  the  cease-fire 
from  the  moment  !t  was  adopted  by  both 
sides  following  the  Arab  defeat  last  June. 

It  is  well  known,  to  the  State  Department 
as  well  as  to  anyone  else  who  Is  Interested. 
that  terrorists  based  on  Jordanian  territory 
have  repeatedly  crossed  the  cease-fire  line  to 
commit  acts  of  sabotage,  destruction  and 
murder.  There  has  hardly  been  a  night  when 
Infiltrators  have  not  slipped  across  the 
Jordan  River  to  plant  lar.d-mlnes  In  West 
Bank  areas,  causing  many  fataUtles  A  mine 
planted  by  Arabs  near  Ellath  earlier  this 
week  wrecked  a  school  bus.  killing  two  chil- 
dren and  in  luring  others.  Guerrilla  v.arfare 
has  been  incessant,  mach  of  it  carried  on  by 
uniformed  members  of  a  Syrian  terrorist  or- 
ganization working  out  of  East  Bank  bases. 
The  Ar.abs  no  doubt  would  like  the  Israelis 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  while  the  terrorists 
employ  the  cease-fire  as  a  screen  for  uni- 
lateral warfare.  Thursday's  air  and  ground 
strike  by  Israeli  military  forces  showed  that 
the  limit  of  patience  had  been  reached.  If 


the  cease-fire  Is  to  work.  It  has  to  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Seeing  that  It  does 
work  In  that  manner  Is  a  task  the  Security 
Council  should  set  Itself  to,  Instead  of  en- 
gaging in  Its  fanUllar  and  meaningless  ritual 
of  one-sided  condemnation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  brief  report 
by  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  to  the  Knesset 
dealing  with  the  37  acts  of  sabotage  and 
terrorism  committed  by  the  guerrilla 
gangs  since  February  15.  This  terrorism, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  points  out.  has 
already  taken  the  lives  of  six  civilians 
and  soldiers  and  wounded  44  civilians 
and  soldiers. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol's  statement  be 
followed  by  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Israel  Government  of  the  cease-fire  vio- 
lations that  have  caused  226  Israeli  cas- 
ualties in  3  months. 

I  believe,  and  I  feel  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  believe, 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  until  the  Arab  cease-fire  violatlon.s 
are  halted,  imtil  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic agrees  to  come  to  an  armistice  table 
and  negotiate  in  good  faith,  and  until 
the  Arab  world  and  its  leaders  repudiate 
Nasser's  obsession  with  crushing  Israel's 
fledgling  democracy  and  driving  its  citi- 
zens into  the  sea.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  not  and  cannot 
ever  permit  that  to  happen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  by  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  on 
GfERRiLLA  Terrorism  Acaijist  Israel 
In  recent  months  terrorist  and  sabc.iage 
activities  originating  from  .icrc>is  the  River 
Jordan  have  spread.  Terrorist  gangs  were 
c^aicentraieii  in  t'.iis  area,  from  ^^^.ere  they 
cro?:-<^d  into  I.sr.\el.  Lately,  the  t,errorist  or- 
t,anizations  have  established  c>pen  bases  nefr 
the  cease-fire  line,  which  .•served  th^m  a.-; 
training  bases  Irom  which  thev  cro-ssed  the 
border  to  c.irry  out  murder,  minim  and 
sabotage  acts. 


TERROJ.IST   BASES   WELL   K::0V.'N   TO 
JORDANIAN    ArTHORlrlES 

From  15  February  until  last  nl^^ht.  these 
gangs  carried  out  37  acts  of  sabotage.  In 
which  six  civilians  and  soldiers  were  killed 
and  44  civilians  and  soldiers  wounded.  On 
18  March  1968.  a  bus  full  of  schoolchildren, 
who  were  on  a  spring  excursion,  hit  a  mine 
placed  near  BeEr  Ora.  The  accompanying 
doctor  and  another  man  v/ere  killed  r.nd  28 
schoolchildren  wounded. 

The  Jordanian  Government  has  not  acted 
to  stem  the  terror  pxts.  which  clearly  con- 
tradict her  international  obligations  to  ob- 
serve the  ciease-fire.  in  spite  cf  her  repeated 
public  declarations  -o  abstain  from  such 
acts.  The  terrorist  ba.'^es  ,ire  well-known  to 
the  Jordanian  Government,  members  of 
these  gangs  appear  openly  wearing  their  uni- 
forms and  bearing  arms  in  towns  and  \illa?es. 
and  even  invited  representatives  of  the  for- 
eign press  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  them 
their  training  and  activities,  and  to  boast 
of  their  murderous  designs. 

NEW  WAVE  OF  TERROR  PLANNED 

According  to  highly  authoritative  Informa- 
tion, which  has  been  thoroughly  examined, 
a  new  wave  of  terror  was  about  to  take  place 
which  would  have  led  to  a  highly  dangerous 
aggravation  of  the  Security  situation.  Since 
the  poUtlcai  contacts  and  efforts  did  not 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  murders, 
we  had  no  other  choice  but  to  act  In  self- 
defense  to  avert  these  dangers. 


The  Government  of  Israel  has  Instructed 
the  Israel  Defense  Forces  to  act  against  ter- 
rorist concentrations  near  the  border. 

This  morning,  at  0545  our  forces  began 
operations  In  two  sectors-ln  the  Karameh 
Sector  north-east  of  the  AUenby  Bridge,  the 
center  of  terrorist  gangs  which  operated 
along  the  Jordan  River,  and  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Plain,  south-east  of  Sodom. 

In  the  Karameh  Sector,  our  forces  wiped 
out  the  terrorist  nest,  destroyed  their  bases 
and  kUled  tens  of  armed  terrorists.  South  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  our  forces  occupied  the  police 
stations  Dachal,  Slssl  and  Mafl,  which  gave 
shelter  and  fire  cover  to  saboteurs.  The 
Dohce  stations  and  other  terrorist  bases  In 
The  area  were  destroyed.  About  20  saboteurs 
who  tried  to  resist  our  forces  were  killed. 

ORDER  TO  AVOID  HARM  TO  CIVILIANS  CARRIED  OUT 
TO  THE  LETTER 

Soldiers  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  were 
given  strict  orders  not  to  harm  civilians, 
women  and  children.  These  orders  were  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  mopping  up  operations,  all  our  forces 
wlU  return  to  their  bases  today  as  planned. 

In  the  course  of  the  operation  about  ten  of 
our  soldiers  were  killed  and  about  fllty 
wounded.  All  the  wounded  were  evacuated 
and  those  requiring  medical  care  transferred 
to  hospitals.  Our  hearts  go  to  their  beloved 
ones.  We  wish  the  wounded  a  speedy 
recovery. 

JORDAN    CANNOT   FREELY    CARRY    Oin   AGGRESSIVE 
ACTS  CONTRARY  TO  CEASE-FIRE  OBLIGATIONS 

Israel  has  respected  and  will  continue  to 
abide  by  the  cease-fire  agreement.  We  de- 
mand tJiat  Jordan  will  do  the  same.  The 
cease-fire  obliges  not  only  the  abstention 
Srom  any  military  activities  by  regular  armies, 
but  also  the  prevention  of  any  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  terrorism  on  the  part  of  any  factor 
present  within  the  territory  of  those  states 
who  have  agreed  to  the  cease-fire. 

Jordan  cannot  expect  that,  on  her  part,  she 
win  be  free  to  carry  out  aggressive  acts 
against  Israel,  of  her  own  choice,  while  Israel 
will  not  be  entitled  to  enforce  her  right  of 
self-defense.  As  long  as  Jordan  will  maintain 
the  cease-fire,  the  border  will  remain  quiet 
on  both  sides.  If  Jordan  violates  her  obliga- 
tions, the  Government  of  Israel  will  fulfill  Its 
duty  to  defend  the  lives  of  Its  citizens,  their 
security  and  well-being. 


Israel  Siijtehs  226  Casualties  Dcthing  the 
Past  3  Months 

1.  A  school  bus  on  an  excursion  in  the 
Negev  was  blown  up  by  a  mine  near  Beer  Ora, 
north  of  Ellat,  on  18th  March.  A  boy  and  a 
physician  accompanying  the  party  were  killed 
and  28  pupils  and  teachers  were  wounded, 
eight  of  them  seriously. 

2.  This  act  of  aggression  climaxes  a  series 
of  violations  of  the  cease-fire  and  a  campaign 
of  terror  emanating  from  Jordan  In  recent 
weeks,  which  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.N.  m  two  letters  on  18th  March, 
from  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Israel 
to  the  U.N.,  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council. 

3  Since  1  January  1968,  a  total  of  226  per- 
sons including  168  Jews  and  58  Arabs  have 
been  killed  or  Injured  by  terrorists  Inside 
Israel  or  In  territories  under  Israel  adminis- 
tration. During  that  period  90  terrorists  have 
been  killed  in  ambushes  and  clashes  and 
some  1,000  have  been  captured. 

4  The  organized  acts  of  murder,  terrorism 
and  sabotage  against  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces  and  the  civilian  population,  perpe- 
trated by  armed  groups  Infiltrating  across 
the  cease-fire  line,  constitute  warlike  acts  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  cease-fire.  The  Gov- 
ernment from  whose  territory  these  acts  are 
carried  out — In  this  case  the  Government  of 
Jordan— must  accept  full  responsibility  for 
them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

5  Prom  all  the  evidence  and  Information 
available  to  the  Government  of  Israel  It  is 
clear  that  the  Government  of  Jordan  Is  tak- 
ing no  effective  step  to  curb  these  activities, 
on  the  contrary  the  training,  organization 
and  despatch  of  these  raids  are  openly  car- 
ried out  on  Jordan  territory.  Moreover.  Jor- 
danian and  Iraqi  army  units  and  positions  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  cease-fire  line  Increas- 
ingly assist  the  raids  and  provide  covering 
fire  lor  them.  _    ,  . 

6  rue  Governn,ent  of  Israel  has  Informed 
the  United  Nations  that  It  cannot  sufficiently 
stress  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  Is 
being  created,  and  the  heavy  strain  It  Is  im- 
posing on  the  structure  of  the  cease-fire.  The 
Government  of  Israel  must  maintain  its 
right  and  duty  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  security  of  the  territory  and  pop- 
ulation under  its  Jurisdiction. 

7  Since  15  February  1968,  at  least  36  at- 
tacks and  acts  of  sabotage  were  carried  out 
from  Jordan  territory  agalntt  Israel. 

8  In  It  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Xatlous  on  18  .M:<rch,  the  Permanent 
RepresPi'.tHtive  of  Israel  xo  the  U.N.  enumor- 
■ited  the  following  co)itinuons  and  s-erioiis 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  by  Jordan  which 
had  occurred  this  month: 

tai  On  4  March  19(58.  an  Israeli  civilian 
vehicle  v.as  ambushed  and  attacked  by  ma- 
rauders from  Jordan  north  of  Kibbutz  Ham- 
madiva  3  kik  metres  west  if  the  Jord.m  River 
An  IsVacli  civilian  was  :,erlously  -.votrnded. 

lb)  On  5  March  Jordanian  positions 
opened  fire  on  an  Israeli  p.itrol  north  of  the 
Umm-Shurt  Bridge  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Two  hours  later  and  again  that  night  mortar 
and  artillery  lire  was  opened  by  Jordanian 
positions  In  the  same  area. 

(C)  On  7  March  intiUr.itors  from  Jordan 
ambushed  .".nd  .-^hot  at  an  Israeli  i'.rmy  vehicle 
-outh  of  Lake  Tiberias.  Two  Isrr.ell  girl  sol- 
diers and  two  soldiers  were  wounded.  Fire  was 
returned  and  as  the  marauders  retreated, 
nearbv  Jordanian  positions  opened  fire. 

(d)' During  the  night  of  8-9  March  bands 
of  infiltrators  from  Jordan  attempted  to 
carry  out  acts  of  sabotage  In  the  Belth  Shean 
Valley  and  attacks  on  Kibbutz  Tirat  Zvl.  They 
were  repelled  by  Israeli  forces.  Jordanian  po- 
sitions opened  mortar  and  machine  gun  fire 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  marauders.  Two 
Israeli  soldiers  were  wounded. 

(e)  On  10  March,  four  soldiers  were  killed 
when  an  Israeli  military  Jeep  was  blown  up 
by  a  mine  laid  on  a  track  near  Ellat. 

(f)  On  11  March  a  band  of  five  Infiltrators 
from  Jordan  clashed  with  an  Israeli  patrol 
north  of  the  Al-Mandasa  Bridge  In  the  Jor- 
dan Valley.  One  Israeli  soldier  was  wounded 
in  a  two-hour  exchange  of  fire  as  Jordanian 
artillery  positions  gave  covering  fire  to  the 
withdrawing  gang. 

(g)  on  12  March,  Jordanian  positions 
opened  fire  across  the  Jordan  River  on  Israeli 
forces  at  vrtdely-separated  points  along  the 
Jordan  Valley. 

(h)  On  14  March,  an  Israeli  civilian  was 
killed  in  the  Belth  Shean  Valley  when  his 
vehicle  hit  an  antl-vehlcle  mine.  Tracks  of 
three  persons  led  across  the  Jordan  River. 

(1)  On  15  March  an  Israeli  soldier  was 
wounded  when  a  military  vehicle  was  blown 
up  by  a  mine  north  of  the  Al-Mandasa 
Bridge.  Another  mine  found  nearby  was 
cleared. 

(J)  On  15  March  a  tourist  vehicle  ran  over 
a  mine  laid  on  the  road  near  Beer  Ora  north 
of  Ellat  (the  scene  of  the  school  bus  In- 
cident on  18  March).  Three  persons  were 
wounded,  t/wo  of  them  seriously. 

(k)  On  15  March  an  Israeli  soldier  was 
wounded  when  his  patrol  encountered  a  group 
of  saboteurs  which  had  crossed  the  Jordan 
River  north  of  the  Damya  Bridge. 

(U  On  17  March,  two  Israeli  soldiers  were 
fatally  wounded  bv  fire  from  Jordanian  posi- 
tions covering  the  retreat  across  the  river 
of  a  group  of  marauders,  following  a  clash 
with  an  Israeli  patrol  In  the  Belth  Shean 
Valley. 
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A  New  DimeniioD  for  Baiinets 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Si>eaker.  when 
problem.s  ari.^e  in  .soc.cty.  viien  social 
ills  appear,  people  are  prone  to  seek  solu- 
tions through  Government  programs.  It 
is  becoming  more  evident  everj.-  day  that 
Government  programs,  certainly  Gov- 
ernment programs  alone,  are  not  the 
answer.  It  is  therefore  encouraging  to 
note  an  incrcosinf:  concern  for  these 
things  in  tlie  nongovc rninental  sector 
ot  .'^:  cicty.  ,      , 

Som.-   of    America's   business   leaders 
fore.sio  a  new  ro,<pon.s;b;i'ty  lor  business 
in    socittv.    grappling    with    social    ills. 
Among  that  trnup  of  businc-s.s  leaders  is 
Elish^  Gray  II.  chairman  ol  the  board 
of   Wliiripool   Corp.,    headquartered   in 
Benton   Harbor.   Mich.   On   March   2.. 
1968    Mr    Gmv   addrcs,sed   the   Rotary 
Chib  in  Seattle.  Wa.sh..  on  "A  New  Di- 
mension lor  Bus'.nc-s."  His  thesis  is  that 
business  has  got  to  get  involved  in  the 
social  problems  of  today:  that  bu.slne.ss 
has  the  capability  to  get  tilings  dene: 
bu.<;iness  enjoys  a  degree  ot   flexibility 
and    independence   that    permits   it   to 
chanpe  policy  and  practices  rapidly  to 
adiu.st  to  new  circumstances:   business 
has  mo.st  of  the  jobs  available  and  the 
abilitv  to  create  new  iobs  and  train  iieo- 
pl''  to  fill  them:  business  lias  the  man- 
power and  management  skills  to  develop 
workable  programs,  and  the  money  and 
facilities  to  implement  them. 

At  th's  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  text  of  Mr.  Gray's  address,  'oelieving 
Members  will  find  his  \iews  on  a  new 
dimension  for  bu.sine.ss  most  interesting : 
I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  serious  and  threatening 
problem  to  face  our  country  since  the  Civu 
War  the  problem  of  our  racial  minori- 

ties In  the  course  of  my  comments.  I  will 
of  necessity,  dwell  briefly  on  facts  already 
familiar  to"  you,  imd  on  events  and  clrcum- 
fatai'ces  about  which  >ou  h..ve  done  ijcrhaps 
more  than  any  other  large  city  In  America. 
But  I  shall  get  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  core  of  my  message,  which  Is  sln-.ply  this: 
As  much  as  has  already  been  done  .  .  as 
much  as  American  business  as  a  whole  has 
accomplished,  we  have  only  scratched  the 
Furfaoe  of  what  must  be  done  .  .  .and 
quickly  .  if  we  are  to  ttave  off  national 
calamity.  This  Is  a  national  ;.rotalem  ...  and 
mv  remarks  will  deal  with  :t  as  such. 

Parts  of  what  I  have  to  .'■ay  will  i>e  more 
apphcable  to   Se.^ttIe   thnn   others  -ind 

I  ask  you  tJ  evaluate  my  comments  accord- 
Ir.plv  Howevpf.  the  challenge  implicit  in  the 
mo'vsaqe  is  in  no  way  dimln!.-,hed 

One  aoesn't  hr.ve  to  go  back  very  far  in 
hlstorv  .  .  .  only  40  years  or  kg  .  .  to 
recall'an  era  when  the  business  wrrld.  for 
all  practical  purroEe.s.  had  but  one  dlmen- 
cioi  As  recently  as  that,  one  could  honestly 
:av  of  bu.Mnes?  that  it  was  ;olely  and  com- 
n'etelv  occuoi'^d  u-ith  bufinrss:  its  lull  ener- 
gies vere  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  better 
production,  greater  profits  and  expansion  .  .  . 
the  phvsical  and  financial  rspects  of  com- 
iprrce  Little  or  no  heed  w.is  p.iid  to  human 
nr'pd.s  .  .  .  either  In  terms  cf  working  or  living 
condit'-ons. 

The  'spirit  of  ••/a-.-s'-c-./ai":  '  reirned  su- 
T'cm"-  From  it-  beglr.nln.^s  in  America. 
rlPht  up  to  the  \c-ar  of  the  Grf-at  Depres- 
sion    the     business   of   business   was   busl- 
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ness"  .  .  an  amazingly  simple  and  unclut- 
tered   situation    in    light    of    what    we    have 

'^abor  had  not  yet  devel.)pe<l  It*  muscle 
and  the  philosophy  of  government  showed 
only  a  few  relatively  minor  signs  of  taecming 
what  it  Is  today. 

Then  in  1929  came  the  depression 
and  with  it,  the  dynamic  surge  in  union 
growth  and  government  expansion  that 
^ked  the  beginning  of  the  multidimen- 
sional world  of  business  that  exists  today. 
The  labor  movement,  with  notable  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,  has  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years  achieved  a  degree  of 
power  and  influence  In  business  and  na- 
tional affairs  undreamed  of.  I  suspect,  by  ita 
ardent  champions  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
( Id  be  willing  to  wager  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  you  here  who  can  still  remember  with 
an  empty  feeling  the  first  time  one  of  your 
employees  came  into  your  office  with  a  per- 
fect stranger  at  his  side  and  announced  chat 
they  were  there  to  bargain  for  all  ot  the 
employees  on  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions.) ,  ,j. 
■\nd  the  list  of  government  controls  wtih 
which  we  have  to  contend  nowadays  would 
take  a  week  to  read:  Securities  Exchange 
Act  the  Clayton  Act,  Robinson-Patman,  bo- 
cial'  Sectirttv.  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  .  .  .  OTiemployment  Compensation  .  .  . 
and  on  and  on. 

To  these  mandatory  government  complex- 
ities, most  of  us  have  added  pensions  sup- 
plementary unemployment  benefits,  arbitra- 
tion of  grievances  and  the  like. 

In  that  same  period  ot  time.  Federal  In- 
come Taxes  have  grown  from  a  minor  cor- 
porate expense  to  about  half  of  annual 
profits  for  most  companies. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  business  today  func- 
tions effectively,  efficiently  and  profitably  . 
all  within  the  borders  of  its  now  three- 
dimensional  world  .  .  .  business-government- 
labor  a  world  beset  with  all  sorts  ot  com- 
plexities requiring  an  army  of  specialust.s 
lust  to  keep  abreast  of  and  in  tune  with  all 
its  requiremenrs  Quite  an  impressive  tes- 
timonial to  the  basic  soundness  of  our  '■cap- 
italistic" system. 

And  now.  to  this  already  complex  and  con- 
fusing world  ot  business.  I  believe  we  must 
add  still  anot  ler  dimension  .  the  respon- 
sibilities of  business  In  society.  This  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  speak  of  "A  New  Dimension 
for  Business." 

Business  has  got  to  become  Involved  in 
the  social  problems  of  our  dav  .  .  and  mu?t 
dolt  right  now. 

Consider  if  vou  will  ...  we  live  in  a  na- 
tion where  85  percent  of  our  people  truly 
lead  the  ■'good  life"  .  .  .  with  plenty  to  eat. 
a  decent  home,  and  reasonably  good  pros- 
pects of  achieving  the  goals  they  set  lor 
themselves. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  tne 
other  15  percent  ...  a  minority  within  our 
land  of  plentv  that  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored, living  under  conditions  which  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  A  minority  that  has 
become  aware  of  what  ifs  missing  and  is 
willing  to  risk  anything  to  get  its  rightiul 
share.  They've  proved  this  by  nearly  burn- 
ing down  several  of  our  greatest  cities  in 
the  past  three  summers  .  .  .  and  I  don  t 
need  to  tell  you  that  summer  will  come 
again. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  migration 
from  the  rural  areas  where  mechanization 
of  agriculture  has  obsoleted  millions  of 
farm  jobs  has  brought  75  percent  of  the 
colored  and  the  poor  whites  of  this  country 
into  the  cities.  It  happened  almost  while 
we  weren't  looking  And  now  we  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  this  many  people  simply 
will  not  continue  to  exist  in  confined  areas 
without  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn  a  share 
of  the  good  life  that  this  country  has  in 
such  abundance. 

No  need  to  paint  a  verbal  picture  of  the 
shameful   slums   in   our   cities   into    which 
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nearly  15  million  of  our  21 '2  million  Negro 
citizens  iue  crowded  .  .  .  one  need  only  pick 
up  a  current  issue  of  LIFE  or  NEWSWEEK, 
or  the  daily  newspaper  to  see  all  he  wants 
to  see  .  .  .  and  more. 

And  I'm  not  here  to  argue  the  moral  is- 
sues involved  ...  or  to  quote  statistics  on 
crime  rates,  below-poverty  level  incomes  and 
the  like.  That  these  exist  is  an  all  too  well- 
established,  well-documented  fivct.  As  has 
all  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  we 
l^ave  stood  idly  by.  watching  the  problem 
grow  hoping  against  hope  that  it  would  go 
away,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  would 
not  ...  that  one  day  we  would  have  to  face 
up  to  It. 

The  f.irts  speak  for  themselves  ...  to 
date  the  traditional  agencies  within  our  so- 
c'ety  specifically  established  to  flght  our 
social  Ills  .  .  .  whether  of  federal,  state 
or  local  origin,  whether  secular  or  religious 
m  n.iiure  .  .  .  have  been  unable  to  effec- 
tively halt  the  spread  of  this  disease,  much 
less  cure  it.  And  please  don't  interpret  this 
as  criticism  of  the  many  fine  efforts  that 
have  and  are  being  made;  it  Is  simply 
acknowledgment  of  the  monumental  size  of 
the  task  before  us  .  .  .  .^o  large  that  only 
a  national  effort  inrolring  every  one  of  us 
/la.s-  am/  chance  of  completing   it. 

We  all  know  there  is  no  single  answer. 
There  ire  no  printed  guidebooks  to  racial 
•rmquilitv.  no  magic  formula.  But  there  Is 
a  lorce  within  our  society  that  has  the 
pjwer  .  ,  .  the  intluence  .  .  .  and  the  re- 
sources needed  to  turn  the  tide  in  our  fight 
.igainst  mlnorilv  problems.  To  date,  however, 
its  massive  power  has  not  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  underprivi- 
leged .  .  ind  yet  no  single  element  within 
our  nation  has  more  to  gain  by  solving  them, 
or  more  to  lose  by  letting  them  go  unsolved. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  single  force  in  our 
nation,  the  very  foundation  of  our  econ- 
omv   ...   it    is   btisiness. 

It  is  mv  tirm  conviction  that  the  business 
c.-mmunitv  must  enter  the  social  arena  pre- 
pa-t'd  to  do  battle  '.vith  every  resource  at 
us  disposal  .  .  .  and  that  it  should  waste 
no  more  time  doing  so. 

Certmnlv  there  .ire  moral  reasons  aplenty 
for  advocating  the  involvement  of  business 
m  the  social  problems  of  our  day.  But  that 
gets  us  into  the  area  of  conflicting  attitudes 
and  personal  prejudices  .  .  .  and  I  want  to 
s!cer  clear  of  that.  I  lun  not  a  moralist  or  a 
"dti-ttooder.  " 

Instead,  for  the  moment,  let's  look  at  it 
purelv  from  the  practical,  realistic  point  of 
view.  Finding  solutions  to  the  social  ills  that 
beset  our  cities  and  our  millions  of  dlsad- 
Mintaged  citizens  is  vital  to  our  very  exist- 
ence ...  to  our  survival  as  independent 
businessmen. 

It's  not  difficiUt  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment; look  at  It  in  terms  of  your  commu- 
nity .  .  vou  have  your  money  and  your 
Tinie  invested  here.  You  depend  on  your  com- 
inunitv  for  qualified,  trained  personnel  .  .  . 
ind  ;',s  vou  grow,  ii  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary  to  induce  talented  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  move  to  your 
communitv  to  satisfy  requirements  for  spe- 
cific skills."  And  nowadays,  it  takes  a  lot  more 
tnaii  monev  to  get  good  people  to  pull  up 
their  roots  and  move.  It's  just  plain  im- 
practical and  dangerous  to  sit  back  and 
watch  your  community  deteriorate  and  be- 
come unfit  to  work  and  live  in. 

Now  let  me  explain  why  I  believe  that 
business  has  got  to  lead  the  way  in  the  flght 
against  the  social  blight  that  exists  to  one 
degree  or  another  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try .  .  .  and  is  most  noticeable  and  virulent 
m  our  cities. 

Consider  the  fact  that  business  has  most 
of  the   iobs  available  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  the  abihty  to  create  new  jobs  and  to 
tram  people  to  fill  them. 

Business  enjoys  a  degree  of  flexibility  and 
independence  that  permits  it  to  change  policy 
and  practices  rapidly  to  adjust  to  new  cir- 
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cumstances  as  they  arise.  It  has  command  if 
you  please. 

Business  has  the  manpower  and  the  man- 
agement skills  to  develop  workable  programs 
tor  solving   the   various   problems   that   exist 
and  the  money  and  facilities  to  imple- 
ment corrective  progr.'.ms  if  it  decides  to. 

Business  is  in  a  position  to  function  at  the 
local  level  where,  m  the  linal  .inalysis.  the 
Job  has  got  to  be  done.  EverUaing  needed 
to  get  the  job  started  is  instantly  availablt- 
with  a  minimum  ot  red  t.ipe  and  delay. 
Business  can  muster  more  sneer  power  lor 
acUon  than  ail  the  rest  ot  the  elements  m 
the  community  combined.  Call  it  power 
call  it  influence  .  .  .  call  it  clout  .  .  .  call  it 
anything  vou  want!  It's  the  ability  to  get 
things  done  .  .  .  and  that's  what's  needed. 

Most  of  us  businessmen,  and  you  can  in- 
clude me  until  recently,  haven't  wanted  to 
throw  our  weight  around.  We  haven't  telt  it 
the  province  of  business  to  become  involved 
in  social  problems.  But  this  attitude  must 
change  ...  for  I  now  believe  that  business 
.  and  only  business  .  .  .  iias  the  strengtii. 
the  Incentive  and  the  resources  to  lead  our 
nation  to  a  final  solution  of  the  problems 
that  plague  otu-  society. 

Working  on  the  premise  that  no  single 
cause  created  the  social  conditions  we  are 
faced  with,  and  that  therefore,  no  single 
change  is  going  to  correct  them,  what  are  the 
primary  trouble  spots  where  corrective  action 
must  be  taken? 

There  are  several  fronts  that  must  be  at- 
tacked simultaneously.  I  list  live  of  them  in 
no  particular  order  of  importance,  for  they 
all  bear  directly  on  the  problem. 

The  first  two  are  inseparable.  They  are  edu- 
cation and  jobs.  If  a  young  man  can't  get  a 
job  after  finishing  high  school,  why  bother 
to  finish?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  doesn't 
finish  high  school,  he  can't  qualify  for  a  Job. 
We've  got  to  approach  this  dilemma  in  Its 
entirety,  and  realize,  as  we  work  for  its  solu- 
tion, that  it  may  take  a  generation  to  achieve 
real  progress. 

It  isn't  just  a  matter  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  we  know  that  all  children 
are  not  equal  when  they  enter  school  .  .  . 
no  matter  what  their  color.  Some  are  pre- 
pared, some  are  not.  We've  got  to  find  a  way 
to  be  sure  that  all  youngsters  going  into 
their  first  year  of  school  at  age  five  or  six  are 
prepared  for  the  learning  experience  .  .  .  and 
we  know  that  most  kids  from  slum  area 
homes  are  not. 

But  we  put  them  into  school  anyway,  and 
thev're  behind  the  day  they  start.  In  my 
opinion,  we've  got  to  expose  these  preschool- 
ers to  the  le.irning  c  pportunities  :  hey  seldom 
itet  at  home  before  they  enter  formal  school- 
Tng.  so  they  won't  have  to  play  catch-up  for 
their  entire  school  life. 

That's  what  creates  a  dropout.  Tlie  young- 
ster really  quit  the  race  in  grammar  school 
but  was  promoted  on  seniority  alone  until 
he  is  old  enough  to  quit. 

Now  after  all  the  debating  is  over,  a  fel- 
low has  got  to  have  a  job.  He  needs  the  in- 
come, the  status,  the  dignity,  the  stability 
a  job  gives  him.  "Tliere  is  nothing  like  a 
Job"  to  get  a  man  on  his  feet.  He  needs  a 
hand — not  a  handout. 

Of  course,  all  the  education  in  the  world 
Is  of  no  use  If  there  are  not  Jobs  available  .  .  . 
or  if  the  only  Jobs  available  to  you  are  of 
the  menial  sort.  Why  bother  to  get  educa- 
tion if  you're  bound  to  be  limited  to  being  a 
janitor  "or  a  common  laborer  In  spite  of  your 
ability.  And  all  too  often,  that's  what  hap- 
pens "to  the  American  Negro.  It's  up  to  us  to 
provide  them  with  job  opportunities  with 
futures,  jobs  that  offer  the  chance  for  ad- 
vancement. 

It's  impossible  to  overstress  the  need  for 
more  Jobs  for  the  'hardcore  unemployed"  of 
our  country.  As  you  know,  the  extreme  ur- 
gency of  tlie  situation  has  manifested  itself 
In  the  form  of  several  programs  of  a  na- 
tional scope  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  federal 
government,  labor  unions  and  private  busi- 
ness.   Notable   among   these   are   "Plans   for 


progress,"  "The  Urban  Coalition."  and  most 
recently    "The   National   Business   Alliance. 
The  latter  is,  I  think,  of  special  interest  to 
you  since  Us  Seattle  office  is  Just  now  being 

"^rve^dlscussed  the  first  two  of  my  five 
problem  areas  .  .  jobs  and  educat  on_  A 
third  where  business  must  provide  leader- 
ship and  impetus  is  that  of  adequate  hous- 
ine  There  are  just  too  many  areas  with  de- 
plorable housing  in  our  wealthy  nation. 
Admittedlv.  this  is  a  massive  and  most  com- 
plex problem  .  .  .  but  there  are  .some  im- 
portant steps  that  can  be  taken  right  away 
^  First  we  must  sponsor  sound,  practical 
and  fair  housing  codes  backed  with  ordi- 
nances and  strong  enforcement.  Good  codes 
..nd  enforcement  are  inseparable  ...  but 
you'd   be  surprised   how   seldom   you  11   find 

"^'""onl^'we've  got  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  slums  and  sub-standard  housing  for  the 
inscrTpulous  landlord.  We're  "ghtlng  this 
proble.^  tooth -and-nall  back  ^oh^ejlght 
now  .  and  the  identities  of  some  of  our 
"unscrupulous  landlords"  have  truly  jolted 

We've  got  to  generate  some  real  long-range 
Dlannlng  When  vou  take  a  home  now  hous- 
mg  hre^e  families  and  limit  it  to  just  one^ 
um've  got  to  have  some  place  lor  the  other 

^Th'efi°tate  to  include  this  next  poliit  in 
mv  remarks  because  of  its  emotional  as- 
pects but  it's  an  issue  that  must  be 
aced  sooner  o-  later;  Every  "tlzen  must 
be  free  to  buy  a  home  wherever  he  wishes, 
f  he  can  meet  the  financial  requirements 
and  will  keep  it  up.  regardless  of  h  s  race, 
color  or  creed  .  .  .  and  business  must  stand 
behind  this  basic  right. 

How  can  we  justify  anything  else?  On  the 
one  hand,  we  piously  say  the  solution  to  this 
?otal  problem  is  for  the  Negro  to  upgrade 
himself  and  earn  an  equal  place  m  society 
we  are  anxious  to  have  the  educated 
Neero  .  .  the  professional  man.  the  edu- 
cator If  you  please,  come  to  our  city.  And 
when  he  comes,  can  he  have  a  home  In  slml- 
Tar  circumstances  to  his  peers  (than  whom 
he  may  well  be  more  talented  and  better 
eluS)?  NO.  He  moves  In  with  his  wife's 

™m^'th,  we've  got  to  overhaul  our  back- 
firing welfare  system:  remove  the  incentives 
for  malingering,  eliminate  waste  provide 
some  sort  of  standardization  ...  and  most 
m^rtant  of  all.  we  must  learn  to  dispense 
necessary  welfare  in  a  manner  that  allows 
the  recipient  to  maintain  his  pride  and  dig- 
nity, and  encourages  him  to  return  to  society 
as  a  useful  member. 

(Our  present  system  has  a  way  of  com- 
Dletelv  destroying  individual  initiative,  mak- 
filg  a  person  useless  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety. This  has  got  to  be  changed!) 

Fifth  law  enforcement,  as  It  relates  to 
racial  problems,  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  m 
most  cities.  We  must  have  even  handed  en- 
forcement  of  the  law.  It  must  be  strong  and 
nulck-acting.  Police  officers  must  be  trained 
and  equipped  to  handle  riots  and  potential 
riot  situations,  and  they  must  understand 
the  psychology  that  motivates  these  out- 
breaks of  violence.  Above  all  else,  law  en- 
forcement ?'n(St  be /air. 

In  many  cases,  we  have  reacted  slowly 
timidly;  then  when  things  have  gotten 
completely  out  of  control,  we  pull  out  all  the 
sS and'in  a  word,  "over-react."  This  is  the 
result  of  poor  planning,  poor  training  and 
poor  leadership. 

I've  trK'd  to  mve  vou  an  idea  of  what  I 
think  i.as  to  be  done  .  .  .  and  why  I  am  so 
convinced   that   business   can.   indeed   mu.t 

Ic.i.d  the  '.viiy.  .     , 

Now  -et  m3  trv  to  answer  a  question  tha. 
p^arlv  ..Iwavs  ccmes  up  when  I  .==peak  on 
this  subiect.  Genenilly.  it  coes  =omethri? 
'Ike  thi=-"  How  do  luu  justify  tc  vour  stock- 
holders the  expenditures  made  on  programs 
such  as  you've  described? 
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First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  con- 
sider these  expenditures  to  be  invest- 
ments investments  in  the  future  of  our 
companv.  Everv  successful  manufacturer  sets 
•islde  a  "certain  portion  of  his  Income  for  re- 
search and  development  .  .  .  it's  a  necessary 
cost  of  doing  business  ...  an  investment  m 
the  future  For  without  a  continuing  program 
(,f  research  and  development,  the  manufac- 
turer so.m  tiuds  his  products  outdated  and 
unwanted         .md  he's  out  ol  business. 

The  same  reason  applies  to  the  invest- 
ment of  a  portion  of  your  income  and  man- 
agement en'^rgy,  in  updating  the  «'^i=*l '»fnc 
t.f  our  cities.  This.  too.  is  an  investment  in 
the   future  ,.,    , 

Now  how  large  are  these  exi)enditures  likely 
to    be'    It's    important    to    put    the    actual 
amount  01  money  required  into  P>;"Per  per- 
spective. At  Whirlpool,  we've  found  that  it  s 
li,ssible  to  da  quite  a  lot  with  a  very  sma 
"unount  of  money.  Far  less,  of  course,  than 
we   spend    on   our   retirement   program 
„r     our     medical     or     life     insurance     pro- 
irrams  ...  or  capital  investments      .  .  all  01 
which  (and  these  are  but  a  few)   are  readily 
accepted   as    "costs    of   doing   business      and 
manv  of  which   were  considered   to  be     t(X) 
costly."     "impractical"     and     "unnecessary 
not  t"oo  many  years  ago.  .  „     t„ 

Consider    this    mathematical    exercise.    In 
1966  the  700  largest  Industrials,  merchandis- 
ing firms,  utilities,  transportation  companies 
and  commercial  banks  in  the  U.S.  had  belore 
t  IX  incomes  of  about  60  billion  dollars,  3  bil- 
lion of  which  could,  theoretically,  have  been 
put  to  work  solving  the  very  problems  we  re 
discussing  here,  at  a  net  cost  to  those  com- 
panies of  1.5  billion  and  thats  only  700  cor- 
r>oratlons.  Total  industrial  profits  '"-^  m^^h 
more  of  course.  So  instead  of  earning  60  they 
earn  58.5  billion.  Just  think  of  the  Job  that 
could  be  done  with  that  kind  of  money  at 
the  local  level  .  .  .  controlled  by  profession- 
;U  managers  .  .  .  free  of  the  dilution  ot  uov- 
ernment.  It  really  staggers  the  imaeination. 
Mind  vou  I'm  not  suggesting  we  take  over 
the  government   function   of   rais.ng   lu.ncis, 
through  general  taxation,  for  necessary  social 
needs.  I'm  talking  ..bout  -•''^^  '"^'"*^>: ''PPltf, 
expertlv  right  at  the  center  of  any  particular 
problem,  be  it  special  Job  training,  pi  ot  pro- 
grams   of    neighborhood     rehabilitat   .11,    or 
manv  others  that  may  have  a  special  lever- 
age effect  for  each  local  circumstance. 

It  is  mv  contention  that  active  involve- 
ment bv  business  m  the  social  problems  of 
o^ir  dav  requires  not  one  whit  of  altruisrn. 
We  can  forget  that  aspect  ol  it  if  you  would 
feel  more  comfortable,  and  put  ^t  on  a 
straight,  hardheaded  business  approach.  Our 
verv  future  depends  how  quKkly  .md  e  lec- 
tlvelv  we  deal  '.vith  the  human  and  pnysical 
deterioration  going  on  wnthin  our  ■'society 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  really 
don't  have  any  choice  in  the  matter  _^. 
for  history  has  shown  that  ^^•hen^;e  clon  t 
step  up  to  our  obligations  voluntarily  we 
have  them  forced  upon  us  In  no  uncertain 
terms  ...  by       government  .  .  .  labor  .  .  . 

even  nature.  . 

opportunity  often  comes  cloaked  In 
strange  garb  .  .  and  I  see  in  this  situa- 
tiok  a  trulv  historic  opportunity  for  btjsl- 
ness  Bv  acting  now.  while  there  is  still  time, 
and  by"  doing  so  voluntarily  and  agressively, 

^'ye^'l"^ffectlvely  with  the  problem  in  an 
efficient,  businesslike  manner. 

Place  ourselves  m  the  somewhat  un- 
familiar liut  pleasant  position  cf  working 
\t-Uh  our  tovernment   .  .   .  rather  than  lor 

^^  Put  a  new  shine,  a  new  luster,  on  the 
somewhat  tarnished  public  image  of  Amer- 
ican business  (the  likes  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  before ) . 

Now  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks  I  said 
that  I  was  speaking  of  a  national  problem, 
and  had  no  thought  of  Implying  that  these 
broad  social  matters  constitute  a  problem 
here    in   Seattle.   But  Edmund   Burke    once 
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said    -All   that  Is  required  for  the  triumph 
of  tvrannv  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

Every  news  media  Is  bringing  into  your 
homes  "evervdav  the  agonizing  problems  that 
beset  cities  less  fortunate  than  you.  all 
across  the  nation.  I  only  suggest  that  you 
be  thoughtful  and  with  the  same  foresight 
that  prodticed  Forward  "nirust  plan  for  the 
future  social  stability  of  this  great  city  on  a 
realistic  basis. 

I  thank  vou  for  listening  to  me  today,  and 
I  will  clo.se  bv  asking  a  small  la\or:  Give 
these  ideas  a  chance  to  season,  and  then 
ask  yourself  these  questions:  If  not  us  .  .  - 
Who'    If    not    now  .  .   .  When? 


Teachers  in  Politics 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  included  in  the  Record's  Extensions 
of  Remarks  my  comments  to  the  Indiana 
Education    Association    about    the    Na- 
tional Education  Association's  "Teachers 
in  Politics"— TIP— program.  The  Nation- 
al Education  Association  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  its  continuing  efforts  to  in- 
volve  American   teachers   in    American 
jiolitics.  The  thrust  of  my  remarks  to  the 
Indiana  Education  Association  on  April 
6  seeks  to  underscore  the  NEA's  very 
proper  effort. 

Tliere  bein°  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMENTS   OF   SENATOR    GaLE    McGEE    ON    THE 

National  Ehucation  As.soriATloN  s  TEAfH- 
rRS  IN  Poi.iTii  s  iTIP< 

It  is  a  .source  of  pride  lor  me  to  comment 
on    the    National    Education's     Teachers    in 
Politics  "  weekend  on  April  5  through  April 
7    But   more   importantly   there   is   no   more 
important  jjrolession  that  should  be  in  poll- 
tics  than  teachers   I  quite  recognize  that  you  , 
mav  have  heard  such  statements  about  your- 
selves to  the  point  where  it  is  old  stuff  to  you. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  truism,  and  I  say  it  to 
vou  not  because  it  is  a  truism,  but  because 
later   on   in    mv    comments   I   am    going   to 
charge  vou  with  the  awesome  responsibility 
nf  enlarging  and  executing  that  importance. 
Of  course   I  cannot  forbear  asslnnmg  such 
hl-h  status  to  vour  activities  because  I  wm 
once  a  member  of  your  profession.  Indeed, 
the  lon.ier  I  .mi  .'.  .Senator,  the  more  I  become 
convinced  that  Senators,  whether  we  wish  to 
<r  not    lunrtion  as  much  as  teachers  as  we 
do  leei-lators.  The  point  Is  that  politics,  leg- 
islation   government  is  in  the   last  analysis 
•I    wav   of    translating   what   we    know    into 
ictlon   It  is  i>reclselv  surh  translation  which 
lies   at   the    very    heart    ..I    education's   real 
function. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  may  at  first 
u'lancc  be  a  statement  of  what  yc,u  already 
know  Perhaps,  however,  the  remedy  to  some 
of  The  problems  to  which  1  ^hall  point  may 
liave  a  certain  Ireshness. 

vurthcrm.  re,  what  you  already  Itnow  bears 
reneatme.  Ycu  already  know  the  incredible 
lerment  that  is  occurring  in  our  1968  world. 
Ycu  alreadv  know  that  our  domestic  scene 
in  the  United  States  is  also  in  ferment.  Many 
among  vou  .pent  the  past  ^""^'-""^  Romg  to 
chool  You  know  the  ferment  m  the  behav- 
ioral sciences,  physical  sciences,  -he  human- 
ities and  the  colleges  of  education.  Since 
the  dav  after  Labor  Day.  you  are  all  too  aware 
of  the'ferm.ent  in  your  cla.sses.  If  ferment  Is 
the  word  m  This  case.  You  know.  too.  of  the 
increasing  determination  of  American  teach- 
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ers  to  better  the  American  scene  by  enhanc 
ing  economic,  social,  political,  and  educa- 
tional opponunltles.  You  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  shameful  status  that  Is  your  reward  for 
such  a  magnificent  contribution. 

The  thrust  of  my  effort  here  Is  not  meant 
as  a  dreary  recltaUon  of  the  compelling  con- 
dition m  which  we  find  ourselves,  but  Instead 
aa  an  attempt  to  point  out  what  teachers 
must  do  to  realize  the  magnincent  challenge 
which  now  confronts  us. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  refresh  your  memory 
about  all  this  ferment.  The  headlines  remind 
us.  painfully  at  times,  of  the  growing 
aspirations  of  people  aU  over  the  world.  The 
dlfncultles  in  Africa.  South  America,  and  Asia 
confront  us  day  after  day.  Our  reaction  Is 
more  than  a  nodding  recognlUon.  Our  reac- 
tion is  and  should  be  that  we  are  determined 
to  do  something  through  the  political 
process.  ,        .    „ 

Domestically,  our  problems  are  of  such  a 
grave  mien  that  we  are  now  going  to  have  to 
think  seriously  m  terms  of  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  our  society.  Those  problems  are: 
1 1 1   The  urban  crisis. 
1 2 )   The  civil  rights  crisis. 

( 3 )  The  crisis  in  education. 

(4)  The  profound  Impact  of  technology. 

i5>  Poimtion. 
(6)-  Watosxesources. 
The  list  can  go  on  and  on. 
At    the    university    teachers    know    better 
than  I  the  changes  that  have  occurred  among 
the  disciplines  since  the  advent  of  Sputnik. 
The  changes  In  inalght  and  strategy  among 
the  physical  sciences  are  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

The  changes  in  the  social  sciences,  while 
perhaps  not  as  dramatic  as  the  physical 
sciences,  are  Just  as  far-reaching.  The  In- 
creased necessitv  not  to  mention  status,  of 
anthropology,  sociology,  economics,  psy- 
chology, political  science,  and  even  the  study 
of  history  haa  undergone  fantastic  change. 
In  the  humanities,  suffice  It  to  say  that  even 
aestheUc  criticism  rages  In  the  grip  of 
controversy. 

The  colleges  of  education,  as  teachers  well 
Itnow  have  not  been  Immune  to  the  ferment 
about  which  I  have  been  talking.  The  myriad 
schemes,  devices,  strategies,  and  curriculum 
changes  which  have  been  presented  to  you 
to  handle  the  Information  explosion  are  al- 
most endless,  and  Indeed  confusing.  The  new 
programs  In  the  teaching  of  math,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  need  no  elaboration 
from  me. 

Project  Social  Studies  at  the  University 
of  MlnnesoU,  the  Anthro  Curriculum  Study 
Project,  the  Sociological  Resources  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Project  at  Chicago,  Service 
Center  for  Teachers  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  core  curriculum,  modular 
scheduling,  team  teaching,  are  among  the 
many  devices  designed  to  translate  what  has 
been  happening  in  our  universities  to  the 
public  schools. 

All  this  Is  not  to  mention  the  Increased 
emphasis  in  the  colleges  of  education  on 
guidance  and  the  role  of  modern  technology, 
1  e.  the  cathode  ray  tube,  computer  applica- 
tion, systems  analysis,  microfilm,  audio- 
visual, etc.  as  learning  aids. 

Along  with  what  now  appears  to  be  an 
almost  unbearable  ferment  in  our  world,  in 
our  nation,  and  in  our  universities,  is  the 
long  list  of  problems  which  teachers  confront 
every  day  in  their  classrooms. 

( 1 )  Too  many  kids. 

(2)  Too  much  paperwork. 

(3)  Discipline. 

(4)  Egreglously  low  salaries. 

(5)  Extra-curricular  assignments,  meet- 
ings (hall  duty,  lunchroom  duty,  playground 
duty.  PTA  meetings,  to  name  only  a  few). 

(6)  The  amazing  persistence  of  the  "school 
marm"  syndrome  which  results  In  the  low 
status  too  often  assigned  to  teachers. 

(7)  The  lack  of  time  which  brings  a  dis- 
concerting  pressure   to   one's   efforts   to   as- 
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slmUate  and  order  the  ferment  that  is  all 
around  us. 

This  crude  and  bare-bones  assessment  oi 
the  environment  which  teachers  confront 
every  day  U  not  meant  to  persuade  you  of 
the  impossibility  of  our  urgent  task.  Instead 
I  hope  to  persuade  you  that  the  Job  is  not 
so  much  impossible  as  It  Is  imperative  and 
one  of  the  most  exciting  chaUenges  that 
competent  and  turned -on  people  can  under- 
take. 

For  It  Is  only  by  knowing  the  dimensions 
of  the  task  that  we  can  begin  the  process  of 
coming  to  grips.  The  process  of  coming  to 
gripe  with  public  problems  has  been  open 
to  us  for  nearly  200  years.  That  process  Is 
the  political  process.  Albeit,  the  techniques 
for  problem-solving  open  to  the  man  in  the 
street  through  the  Constitution  and  our 
American  heritage  have  not  always  been  open 
to  public  school  teachers.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is  to  an  unhappy  extent,  the  point  of 
view  that  school  teachers  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  three  B's  and  avoid  the 
recourse  of  democratic  procedures  to  whicfc 
other  citizens  are  entitled. 

Part  of  the  ferment  which  rages  in  our 
time  Is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  public 
school  people  are  insisting  on  being  more 
than  second-class  citizens.  On  every  hand  we 
And  teachers  vigorously  engaged  in  the  arena 
of  pubUc  affairs.  They  run  for  office,  partici- 
pate in  party  pollUcs.  demand,  at  times 
strike,  or.  if  you  prefer,  sanction.  Needless  to 
say.  this  acUvity  has  not  been  accepted  with 
pleasure  by  all  segments  of  the  public.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  one  views  the  efforts 
of  the  extremists.  You  are  perhaps  aware  of 
the  sapping  and  dismal  efforts  of  the  right- 
wing  to  promote  a  world  that  never  was.  The 
effort  of  the  right-wing  extremists  to  abolish 
the  UN.  to  impeach  Chief  Justice  Warren,  to 
muzzle  teachers  and  censor  books  are  efforts 
that  most  teachers  view  with  tough  con- 
tempt. 

Aside  irom  the  momentous  task  of  train- 
ing yourselves  toward  increasing  awareness, 
understanding  and  resolution  of  the  fer- 
ment mentioned  previously;  aside  from  hav- 
ing to  string  together  and  make  sense  out 
of  the  disparate  elements  of  that  awareness; 
aside  from  the  difficult  task  of  testing  the 
substance  and  strategj'  of  the  many  cur- 
riculum changes:  aside  from  having  to  grap- 
ple with  the  persistent  antl-learnlng  atti- 
tudes of  vour  students;  aside  from  having 
to  defend  vour  insights  and  surmount  the 
opposition  "to  your  efforts  by  the  critics,  par- 
Ucularlv  the  right  wing;  aside  from  all  of 
these  staggering  efforts — somehow  you  must 
translate  them  into  an  effective  program  of 
action. 

Such  a  program  involves  the  transition 
from  \  political  spectator  to  a  political  activ- 
ist It  ?oes  without  .saying  that  your  right 
to  participate  fully  in  political  activity  is  a 
well-established  one.  However,  the  emphasis 
is  not  now  so  much  about  rights  as  it  Is  about^ 
the  more  difficult  proposition  of  responsi- 
bility. By  responsible.  I  mean  the  full  and 
accepted'  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  de- 
termined effort  to  make  your  goals  work. 

This  means  more  than  the  passing  of  res- 
olutions at  teachers'  conventions  or  the 
seemingly  radical  posture  of  writing  a  letter 
to  the  editor  and  signing  your  name  to  It. 
It  means  that  those  among  you  who  are  dis- 
posed to  do  so  mtist  run  for  public  office 
not  as  a  protest,  but  as  a  tough-minded  effort 
to  solve  problems.  It  means  that  you  must 
do  the  organizing  necessary  among  your- 
selves, in  vour  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties to  give  authority  to  your  exemplary  po- 
sition. It  is  not  enough  any  more  to  complain 
or  to  seek  Inspiration  at  a  meeting  of  teach- 
ers. It  means  that  teachers  must  substitute 
door-knocking  and  head-knocking  for  the 
luxury  of  waiting  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  rio  something. 

Teachers,  by  active  membership  in  a  politi- 
cal   party,    must    see   to   it   that    their   party 


is  responsive  to  education's  needs-  which 
are  not  only  salary  and  tenure,  but  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  the  whole  ecology  of  educa- 
tion's environment  In  my  own  State,  be- 
cause teachers  have  been  state  chairmen, 
county  chairman,  precinct  committeemen 
and  commltteewomen,  and  legislators,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  meaningful  education 
planks  in  its  platform. 

So  political  effectiveness  is  not  Just  hiring 
a  lobbyist.  While  lobbying  has  some  effect 
on  legislation.  It  is  often  highly  over-rated. 
But  the  most  mischievous  aspect  of  the  lobby 
m\th  is  the  belief  that  all  any  point  of 
view  needs  for  fulfillment  is  to  hire  a  lobby- 
ist There  are  any  number  of  people  who  are 
for  hire  and  who  would  gladly  relieve  you 
of  your  responsibilities  a7id  your  money.  But 
what  every  good  lobbyist  knows  Is  that  his 
effectiveness  is  most  meaningful  when  it  is 
backed  by  power.  And  power  means  votes. 
Votes  require  organization  and  education. 
This  means,  in  turn,  that  you  have  to  turn 
to  the  two  political  parties  to  make  them 
work  toward  your  goals. 

The  American  political  system  needs  you 
for  your  conunitment,  \-our  wisdom,  your 
talents,  and  front-line  connections. 


Freedom  of  Information  Cleanup  Hitters 
With  Good  Followthrou^h 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Representative  Donald  Rums- 
feld, was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  get  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  passed  by 
Congress.  Since  its  passage,  he  has  been 
diUgent  in  his  efforts  to  make  sure  that 
the  law  is  fair,  and  that  it  is  useful  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

His  current  estimate  of  the  use  of 
freedom  of  information  is  contained  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  ASNE 
Bulletin  for  February.  It  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  article  follows: 
Freedom   or  iNroRMATiON  Cleanup  Hitters 
With   Good   Pollowthrouch 
(By  Donald  Rumsfeld) 
When  the  new  Federal  Public  Records  Law 
(5   U.3.C.   552)    became   effective  on  July  4. 
1967,  some  Freedom  of  Information  advocates 
hailed  It  as  the  long-sought  panacea  for  bu- 
reaucratic secrecy.   Others  condemned  it  as 
nothing  more  than   "an  open   Invitation  to 
withhold    legitimate    Information    from    the 
American  people." 

It  Is  my  view  that  experience  with  the  new 
law  will  demonstrate  that  while  it  is  certainly 
not  an  immediate  cure-all,  it  is  nevertheless 
far  from  a  wholly  meaningless  instrument. 
The  answer  will  prove  to  be  somewhere  in 
between  the  extremes. 

The  "Freedom  of  Information  Act"  was  the 
result  of  a  12-year  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  the  Bar  and  the  Congress  to  begin  to 
deal  with  decades  of  unwarranted  secrecy  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Certainly,  no  single  piece  of  legislation 
can  be  expected  to  erase  instantly  years  and 
years  of  administrative  habit.  Those  who 
frame'l  the  law  did  not  envision  it  as  an  over- 
night answer  for  a  problem  as  complicated 
and  as  diverse  as  that  of  a  secretive  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Events  since  the  laws  inception  have 
shown  that,  far  from  being  useless,  it  has 
alreadv  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Executive 
Branch  Most  federal  officials  have  recognized 


and  accepted  the  inevitability  of  conforming 
to  the  law,  and  nearly  all  federal  agencies  and 
departments  have  rewritten  their  informa- 
tion regulations  in  keeping  with  the  laws 
coal  of  disclosure. 

It  is  important  to  understand  then  that 
the  Fol  law  was  drawn  up  by  two  Congres- 
sional committees  alter  some  200  hearings 
and  investigations  and  after  publication  of 
17  volumes  of  hearing  transcripts  and  14  vol- 
umes of  reports. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  collective  Judg- 
ments of  many  experts— editorial,  legal,  aca- 
demic and  political  It  is  a  product  of  the 
deliberative  process  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  while  not  perfect.  Is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  system  of  government  yet  de- 
vised by  man. 

Thus  while  the  law  is  not  perfect.  It  rep- 
resents a  most  important  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public's  right  to  know  about  its 
government,  and  It  is  a  foundation  upon 
which  further  progress  can  be  based. 

The  Fol  law  amends  Section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  of  1946.  Section 
3  had  been  used  for  years  by  the  Executive 
Branch  as  authorltv  for  withholding  various 
types  of  Information  including  that  which 
might  prove  to  be  embarrassing  or  harmful 
pollticallv.  This  section  included  such  "use- 
ful" phrases  as  "requiring  secrecy  m  the 
public  interest:'  "except  those  required  for 
good  cause  to  be  held  confidential"  and 
•persons  properly  and  directly  concerned." 
The  new  law  closed  these  loopholes. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
new  law  is  its  provision  for  a  Judicial  remedy 
if  a  Government  agency  or  employe  refuses 
access  to  records  not  excepted  by  statute. 
Under  this  provision,  upon  complaint,  the 
United  States  District  Court  Is  empowered 
to  enjoin  the  agency  from  withholding  the 
re-ords  and  order  It  to  produce  "any  records 
improperlv  withheld  from  the  complainant. 
The  burden  for  proving  that  records  can 
legallv  be  kept  secret  is  on  the  agency. 

Theodore  Skv.  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
heads  a  special  public  information  subcom- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  com- 
mented recently:  "The  new  mood  this  law 
creates  mav  well  be  the  most  important  re- 
sult ■•  Philip  Elman.  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  said  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  the  law  is  that  it  legislates 
a  basic  change  in  Government  policy  and 
establishes  a  new  policy  reflecting  dissatis- 
faction with  the  stetus  quo.  One  thing, 
Elman  noted.  Is  clear:  When  in  doubt.  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  disclose. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  will  work  as  its 
advocates  hope  will  depend  not  merely  upon 
court  enforcement  and  intelligent  adminis- 
tration by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but,  even  more  important, 
on  the  degree  of  followthrough  that  the 
nation's  news  media  is  willing  to  provide.  To 
date  the  press  role  in  assuring  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  law  has  been  spotty. 

While  newsoaper  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcasters  whose  testimony  helped  Con- 
gress pass  the  law  might  not  be  expected  to 
rush  to  court  to  enforce  the  people's  right 
to  know,  they  can  be  expected  to  push  the 
Government  agencies  as  hard  as  possible. 
Yet  thus  far.  verv  few  of  the  appeals  against 
administrative  secrecy  have  been  filed  by 
the  press. 

The  files  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation I  Moss  .Subcommittee)  show  that  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  government  Information 
problems  handled  by  the  Subcommittee  in 
the  six-month  period  since  the  law  has  been 
in  effect  were  brought  to  its  attention  by 
newspapers,  magazines  or  broadcasters.  Law- 
yers businessmen  and  other  citizens  with  a 
special  interest  in  particular  government 
records  accounted  for  64  per  cent  of  the  Sub- 
committee's information  work.  Members  of 
Congress    accounted    for    the    other    10    per 

cent.  ,, 

The  same  pattern  is  apparent  in  appeals 
filed  directly  with  Federal  agencies. 
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A  spot  check  of  major  agencies  by  the 
Washington  office  of  the  University  ol  Mis- 
souri Freedom  of  Information  Center  indi- 
cates that  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  ilie  ap- 
peals against  initial  refusals  of  public  rec- 
ords were  filed  by  the  press.  And  the  Fol 
Center  reports  that  the  major  enforcement 
provision  ol  ihe  new  law  is  used  even  less  by 
the  press  Of  a  dozen  Luurt  cases  tiled  in  the 
last  six  months,  not  a  single  one  was  based 
on  press  attempts  lo  eiilorce  the  peoples 
right  to  know. 

Do  these  figures  inuicl  the  ijre!<.s  lor  failure 
to  carry  out  a  responsibility  a.-,  champU.n  ul 
the  democratic  right  oi  access  to  government 
information,  or  do  they  merely  prove  .vnat 
bome  editors  and  Wasnlngton  v orresp^md- 
ents  have  been  arguing  for  many  years- 
that  the  competent  reporter  backed  up  by  a 
responsible  newspaper  can  dig  out  the  facts 
of  government  without  help  from  congres- 
sional committees,  new  laws  or  the  Pol  unit 
of  a  journalism  society? 

The  failure  of  the  presb  to  use  fully  the 
new  Fol  law  and  the  appeal  procedures  re- 
sulting from  It  !ocuses  or.  a  "yes"  answer  to 
both  Questions.  The  press  needs  little  help  in 
ferreting  out  facts  which  secre<.y-iui!uied 
bureaucrats  want  to  hide.  If  a  government 
document  is  not  put  on  the  public  record, 
the  .-ubstance  of  the  uocumcnt  <..ii  :vlinnKt 
always  be  uncovered  by  the  inquiring  re- 
porter. 

But  and  much  more  :mportant.  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Fol  law  is  not  a  law 
10  provide  easier  access  by  the  press  to  gov- 
ernment information  The  law  is  based  on 
'he  publics,  not  the  pre.ss'.  right  to  know. 
The  press  serves  as  a  channel  lor  transmission 
of  povernmenl  information.  If  the  press  is 
to  be  fully  effective  in  its  irausmission.  it 
must  do  more  than  use  the  routine  tech- 
niques for  digging  out  the  truth  about  gov- 
ernment plans  and  iwlicies. 

Under  the  pressure  of  deadlines,  over- 
worked reporters  attempt  to  dig  (-ut  the  news 
of  the  moment.  It  seems  that  too  few  are 
permitted  the  time  to  dig  deeper  for  the 
government  records  which  may  make  a  good 
story  better  or  which  may  make  a  future 
story.  Tills  situation  partly  explains  the  fail- 
ure of  the  general  press  to  use  the  Fol  law 
as  a  weapon  to  guard  the  public's  right  to 
know.  But  it  does  not  Justify  that  failure. 
AS  a  case  in  point,  a  number  of  reporters 
in  Washington.  D.C..  had  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  was  refusing  to  make 
available  upon  request  details  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  contracts  it  had  entered  into 
around  the  world.  This  matter  came  to  my 
attention  In  late  October.  1967.  and,  seeing 
no  press  challenges  to  the  withholding,  I 
presented  the  facts  of  the  case  In  a  speech 
on  November  3  before  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  .'^.ssociation.  Press  coverage 
oi  the  speech  wa.s  slight. 

Then  in  late  December,  after  we  pursued 
this  matter  with  AID.  the  agency  agreed  to 
•tdopt  a  policy  of  disclosure. 

However,  to  mv  knowledge,  the  <;tory  of 
MD's  reversal  of  its  position  in  lavor  of 
disclosure  was  carried  only  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Wire  Service  and  one  or  two 
other  newspapers. 

The  point  is  that  the  press  did  not  in  this 
instance  recognize  the  opportunity  to  urge 
this  major  governmental  agency  to  stop 
withholding  Information  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Further,  the  press  did  not  treat  either  the 
storv  that  the  withholding  was  taking  place 
or  the  story  that  AID  had  properly  reversed 
Its  previous  policy  of  withholding. 

This  Is  but  one  Isolated  example.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  others  occurring  every  day 
both  in  and  out  of  Washington.  D.C. 

How  many  editors  and  publishers  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  deteUs  of  the  Fol 

law'' 

How  many  editors  have  embarked  on  a 
program  of  Informing  their  reporters  on  the 
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uses  of  the  law  as  a  tool  in  gaining  access  to 
information'.' 

How  many  reporters  have  had  the  time 
to  study  and  >onslder  the  uses  of  the  law? 
How  maiiv  new.-papers  and  radio  ana  tele- 
ylslon  stations  have  developed  plans  to  chal- 
lenge the  unwarranted  withholding  of  in- 
formation bv  c;overnment  agencies? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  seem 
lo  provlae  evidence  that  the  press  has  not 
yet  begun  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee that  the  law  is  made  to  work. 

When  the  Fol  crusade  began  in  the  eurly 
lOSO'.-^  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  editors  and 
publishers  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  attempts  to  reduce  -^crecy  in 
Kovernmenl.  They  were  joined  by  Harold  L. 
cross  and  Jacob  Scher.  both  eminent  lawyers 
and  both  devout  believers  in  the  Pol  cause. 

Today  most  of  these  early  Pol  crusaders  are 
no  longer  active  in  the  profession.  There  hSA-e 
been  too  few  to  take  their  places.  The  need 

is  there.  ,  _  „» 

The  i-take  of  the  press  m  the  Fol  movement 
,s  greater  than  ever  before.  If  the  Fol  law 
s  not  made  to  work  effectively,  it  will  wither 
:md  die  and  further  legislative  remedies  inav 
expire  with  It. 

In  short,  the  press  has  a  Job  lacing  it.  It 
is  the  job  of  making  a  success  of  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  20  years^ 

As  Thomas  Paine  said:  Those  who  ej.pect 
to  r"ap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like 
men    undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it 


Business  and  the  Community 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Thursday,  April  4.  196S 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Du  Pont  Co..  Charles  B. 
McCoy,  today  told  a  Delaware  Confer- 
ence on  Business  and  Industry  that  busi- 
nessmen must  greatly  increase  their  ef- 
forts—by  deeds  as  well  as  words— to  help 
solve  urban  and  community  problems. 

He  told  an  audience  of  Government 
representatives,  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers that: 

In  the  Wilmington  ;u-ea.  as  in  larger  and 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  United  states, 
there's  evidence  on  all  sides  of  an  urban  and 
.social  crisis. 

Mr.  McCoy  asked: 

Is  business  a  part  of  the  urban  problem 
or  part  of  the  solution?  There  can  be  only 
one  answer:  We  must  be  part  ot  the  solu- 
tion not  bv  words  alone,  but  by  deeds  .  . 
We  have  been  trying  to  help  and  I  believe 
we  must  greatly  increase  our  efforts. 

Businessmen  can  no  more  turn  their  backs 
on  urban  and  community  problems,  in  areas 
where  they  have  the  ability  to  make  a  contri- 
bution, than  they  can  ignore  production  or 
sales  problems. 

In  his  .speech  Mr.  McCoy  also  makes 
the  point  that  a  business  corporation'.^ 
first  obligation  is  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a 
producer  and  .seller  of  goods.  Unless  it 
does  this  .-successfully,  he  said,  it  will  have 
•no  jobs  to  offer,  no  payroll  to  put  into 
the  coiximunity,  no  abiUty  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  public  services,  no  way  of  sur- 
viving." 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  long  had  a  repu- 
tatioTi  as  an  innovator  in  the  chemical 
field  It  has  a  deserved  reputation  as  a 
fine  emoloyer.  I  think  'hat  the  comments 
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ers  to  better  the  American  scene  by  enhanc- 
ing  economic,   social,   political,   and   educa- 
tional opportunities.  You  are  all  too  aware  ol 
the  shameful  status  that  Is  your  reward  for 
such  a  magnificent  contribution. 

The  thrust  of  my  effort  here  Is  not  meant 
as  a  dreary  recitation  of  the  compelling  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  ourselves,  but  instead 
as  an  attempt  to  point  out  what  teachers 
must  do  to  realize  the  magnificent  challenge 
which  now  confronts  us. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  refresh  your  memory 
about  all  this  ferment.  The  headlines  rem  nd 
us  painfully  at  times,  of  the  growing 
aspirations  of  people  aU  over  the  world.  The 
difficulties  in  Africa.  South  America,  and  Asia 
confront  us  day  after  day.  Our  reaction  is 
more  than  a  nodding  recognlUon.  Our  reac- 
tion is  and  should  be  that  we  are  determined 
to     do     something     through     the     political 

^'STmestlcally,  our  problems  are  of  such  a 
grave  mien  that  we  are  now  going  to  have  to 
think  seriously  In  terms  of  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  our  society.  Those  problems  are. 

( 1 )  The  urban  crisis. 

( 2 )  The  civil  rights  crisis. 

( 3 )  The  crisis  In  education. 

( 4 )  The  profound  Impact  of  technology 
(5>  PolUiUon. 
(6h  Wat»» resources. 
The  list  can  go  on  and  on. 
At    the    university    teachers    know    better 

than  I  the  changes  that  have  occurred  among 
the  disciplines  since  the  advent  of  SputnlK. 
The  changes  In  Insight  and  strategy  among 
the  physical  sciences  are  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

The  changes  In  the  social  sciences,  while 
perhaps  not  as  dramatic  as  the  physical 
sciences,  are  Just  as  far-reaching.  The  in- 
creased necessitv.  not  to  mention  status,  o: 
anthropology,  sociology,  economics,  psy- 
chology, political  science,  and  even  the  study 
of  history  has  undergone  fantastic  change. 
In  the  humanities,  suffice  It  to  say  that  even 
aestheUc  criticism  rages  In  the  grip  of 
controversy. 

The  colleges  of  education,  as  teachers  wen 
know  have  not  been  Immune  to  the  ferment 
about  which  I  have  been  talking.  The  myriad 
schemes,  devices,  strategies,  and  curriculum 
changee  which  have  been  presented  to  you 
to  handle  the  Information  explosion  are  al- 
most endless,  and  Indeed  confusing.  The  new 
programs  In  the  teaching  of  math,  phys  cs. 
chemistry,  and  biology  need  no  elaboration 
from  me.  „   . 

Project  Social  Studies  at  the  University 
of  MlnnesoU,  the  Anthro  Curriculum  Study 
Project,  the  Sociological  Resources  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Project  at  Chicago.  Service 
Center  for  Teachers  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  core  curriculum,  modular 
scheduling,  team  teaching,  are  among  the 
many  devices  designed  to  translate  what  has 
been  happening  in  our  universities  to  the 
public  schools. 

All  this  is  not  to  mention  the  Increased 
emphasis  In  the  colleges  of  education  on 
guidance  and  the  role  of  modern  technology. 
1  e  the  cathode  rav  tube,  computer  applica- 
tion, systems  analysis,  microfilm,  audio- 
visual, etc.  as  learning  aids. 

Along  with  what  now  appears  to  be  an 
almost  unbearable  ferment  in  our  world,  In 
our  nation,  and  In  our  universities,  Is  the 
long  list  of  problems  which  teachers  confront 
every  day  In  their  classrooms. 

( 1 )  Too  many  kids. 

(2)  Too  much  paperwork. 

(3)  Discipline. 

(4)  Egregloualy  low  salaries. 

(5)  Extra-curricular  assignments,  meet- 
ings (haU  duty,  lunchroom  duty,  playground 
duty,  PTA  meetings,  to  name  only  a  few). 

(6)  The  amazing  persistence  of  the  "school 
marm"  syndrome  which  results  in  the  low 
statvis  too  often  assigned  to  teachers. 

(7)  The  lack  of  time  which  brings  a  dis- 
concerting  pressure   to   one's   efforts   to   as- 
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slmllate  and  order  the  ferment  that  Is  all 
around  us.  ^     . 

This  crude  and  bore-bones  assessment  or 
the  environment  which  teachers  confront 
every  day  Is  not  meant  to  persuade  you  of 
the  Impossibility  of  our  urgent  task.  Instead 
I  hope  to  persuade  you  that  the  Job  Is  not 
so  much  impossible  as  It  U  ImpeiraUve  and 
one  of  the  most  exciting  chaUenges  that 
competent  and  tumed-on  people  can  under- 

For  it  is  only  by  knowing  the  dimensions 
of  the  task  that  we  can  begin  the  process  of 
coming  to  grips.  The  process  of  coming  to 
gripe  with  public  problems  has  been  open 
to  us  for  nearly  200  years.  That  process  Is 
the  political  process.  Albeit,  the  techniques 
for  problem-solving  open  to  the  man  in  the 
street  through  the  Constitution  and  our 
American  heritage  have  not  always  been  open 
to  public  school  teachers.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is  to  an  unhappy  extent,  the  point  of 
view  that  school  teachers  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  three  R's  and  avoid  the 
recourse  of  democratic  procedures  to  which 
other  citizens  are  entitled. 

Part  of  Che  ferment  which  rages  In  our 
time  Is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  pubUc 
school  people  are  insisting  on  being  more 
than  second-class  citizens.  On  every  hand  we 
And  teachers  vigorously  engaged  in  the  arena 
of  pubUc  affairs.  They  run  for  office,  partici- 
pate in  party  politics,  demand,  at  times 
strike,  or.  if  you  prefer,  sanction.  Needless  to 
say.  this  acUvlty  has  not  been  accepted  with 
pleasure  by  all  segments  of  the  public.  This  Is 
particularly  true  when  one  views  the  efforts 
of  the  extremists.  You  are  perhaps  aware  of 
the  sapping  and  dismal  efforts  of  the  right- 
wing  to  promote  a  world  that  never  was.  The 
effort  of  the  right-wing  extremists  to  abolish 
the  UN.  to  impeach  Chief  JusUce  Warren,  to 
muzzle  teachers  and  censor  books  are  efforts 
that  most  teachers  view  with  tough  con- 
tempt. 

Aside  from  the  momentous  task  of  train- 
ing yourselves  toward  Increasing  awareness. 
understanding  and  resolution  of  the  fer- 
ment mentioned  previously:  aside  from  hav- 
ing to  string  together  and  make  sense  out 
of  the  disparate  elements  of  that  awareness; 
aside  from  the  difficult  task  of  testing  the 
substance  and  strategy  of  the  many  cur- 
riculum changes;  aside  from  having  to  grap- 
ple with  the  persistent  anti-learning  atti- 
tudes of  vour  students;  aside  from  having 
to  defend  vour  insights  and  surmount  the 
opposition  to  your  efforts  by  the  critics,  par- 
ticularlv  the  right  wing;  aside  from  all  of 
these  staggering  efforts — somehow  you  must 
translate  them  into  an  effective  program  of 
Lirtion. 

Such  a  program  Involves  the  transition 
from  1  political  spectator  to  a  political  activ- 
ist It  goes  without  saying  that  your  right 
to  participate  fully  in  political  activity  Is  a 
well-established  one.  However,  the  emphasis 
IS  not  now  so  much  about  rights  as  It  Is  about^ 
the  more  difficult  proposition  of  responsi- 
bility Bv  responsible.  I  mean  the  full  and 
accepted"  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  de- 
termined effort  to  make  your  goals  work. 

This  means  more  than  the  passing  of  res- 
olutions at  teachers'  conventions  or  the 
seemingly  radical  posture  of  writing  a  letter 
to  the  editor  and  signing  your  name  to  It. 
It  means  that  those  among  you  who  are  dis- 
posed to  do  so  must  run  for  public  office 
not  as  a  protest,  but  as  a  tough-minded  effort 
to  solve  problems.  It  means  that  you  must 
do  the  organizing  necessary  among  your- 
selves. In  vour  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties to  give  authority  to  your  exemplary  po- 
sition. It  Is  not  enough  any  more  to  complain 
or  to  seek  inspiration  at  a  meeting  of  teach- 
ers It  means  that  teachers  must  substitute 
door-knocking  and  head-knocking  for  the 
luxury  of  waiting  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  do  something. 

Teachers   bv  active  ir.eiabership  in  a  politi- 
cal   party,   must   see   to   it   that   their   party 


is  responsive  to  education's  needs-  -.vhlch 
are  not  only  salary  and  tenure,  but  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  the  whole  ecology  of  educa- 
tion's environment.  In  my  own  State,  be- 
cause teachers  have  been  state  chairmen, 
county  chairman,  precinct  committeemen 
and  commltteewomen,  and  legislators,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  meaningful  education 
planks  in  Its  platform. 

So  political  effectiveness  is  not  Just  hiring 
a  lobbyist.  While  lobbying  has  some  effect 
on  legislation,  it  is  often  highly  over-rated. 
But  the  most  mischievous  aspect  of  the  lobby 
myth  Is  the  belief  that  all  any  point  of 
view  needs  for  fulfillment  is  to  hire  a  lobby- 
ist There  are  any  number  ol  people  who  are 
for  hire  and  who  would  gladly  relieve  you 
of  your  responsibilities  and  your  money  But 
what  every  good  lobbyist  knows  is  that  his 
effectiveness  is  most  meaningful  when  it  is 
backed  by  power.  And  power  means  votes. 
Votes  require  organization  and  ed»iciition. 
This  means,  in  turn,  that  you  have  to  turn 
to  the  two  political  parties  to  make  them 
work  toward  your  goals. 

The  American  political  system  needs  you 
for  your  commitment,  your  wisdom,  your 
talents,  and  front-line  connections. 


Freedom  of  Information  Cleanup  Hitters 
With  Good  Followthrough 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Representative  Donald  RtrMs- 
FELD,  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  get  a 
Freedom,  of  Information  Act  passed  by 
Congress.  Since  its  passage,  he  has  been 
diligent  in  his  efforts  to  make  sure  that 
the  law  is  fair,  and  that  it  is  useful  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

His  current  estimate  of  the  use  of 
freedom  of  information  is  contained  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  ASNE 
BuUetin  for  February-.  It  is  the  official 
pubUcation  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  article  follows: 
Freedom   op  iNroRMATioN   Cleanup  Hitters 
With   Good  Pollowthbough 
(By  Donald  Rumsfeld) 
When  the  new  Federal  Public  Records  Law 
(5   US.C.   552)    became   effective  on  July  4. 
1967  some  Freedom  of  Information  advocates 
hailed  it  as  the  long-sought  panacea  for  bu- 
reaucratic secrecy.   Others  condemned  It  as 
nothing  more   than   "an  open   invitation  to 
withhold    legitimate    information    from    the 
American  people." 

It  is  my  view  that  experience  with  the  new 
law  will  demonstrate  that  while  It  Is  certainly 
not  an  Immediate  cure-all,  it  is  nevertheless 
far  from  a  wholly  meaningless  instrument. 
The  answer  will  prove  to  be  somewhere  In 
between  the  extremes. 

The  "Freedom  of  Information  Act"  was  the 
result  of  a  12-vear  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  the  Bar  and  the  Congress  to  begin  to 
deal  with  decades  of  unwarranted  secrecy  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Certainly,  no  single  piece  of  legislation 
can  be  expected  to  erase  Instantly  years  and 
years  of  administrative  habit.  Those  who 
framtd  the  law  did  not  envision  it  as  an  over- 
night answer  for  a  problem  as  complicated 
and  as  diverse  as  that  of  a  secretive  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Events  since  the  laws  inception  have 
shown  that,  far  from  being  useless,  it  has 
already  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Executive 
Branch  Most  federal  officials  have  recognized 


and  accepted  the  inevitability  of  conforming 
to  the  law,  and  nearly  all  federal  agencies  and 
departments  have  rewritten  their  informa- 
tion regulations  in  keeping  with  the  laws 
goal  of  disclosure. 

It  is  important  to  understand  then  tnat 
the  Pol  law  was  drawn  up  by  two  Congres- 
sional committees  after  some  200  hearings 
and  investigations  and  after  publication  ol 
n  volumes  of  hearing  transcripts  and  14  vol- 
umes of  reports. 

It  Is  the  product  of  the  collective  Judg- 
ments of  many  experts— editorial,  legal,  aca- 
demic and  political  It  is  a  product  of  the 
deliberative  process  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  while  not  perfect,  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  system  of  government  yet  de- 
vised by  man.  _  *  .»  ,„„ 
Thus  while  the  law  is  not  perfect,  it  rep- 
resents a  most  important  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public's  right  to  know  about  Its 
government,  and  It  is  a  foundation  upon 
which  further  progress  can  be  based. 

The  Pol  law  amends  Section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  of  1946.  Section 
3  had  been  used  for  years  by  the  Executive 
Branch  as  authority  for  withholding  various 
types  of  information  Including  that  which 
might  prove  to  be  embarrassing  or  harmful 
pollticallv.  This  section  Included  such  "use- 
ful" phrases  as  "requiring  secrecy  m  the 
public  interest:'  "except  those  required  for 
good  cause  to  be  held  confidential"  and 
■persons  properly  and  directly  concerned. 
The  new  law  closed  these  loopholes. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
new  law  is  Its  provision  for  a  judicial  remedy 
If  a  Government  agency  or  employe  refuses 
access  to  records  not  excepted  by  statute. 
Under  this  provision,  upon  complaint,  the 
United  States  District  Court  is  empowered 
to  enjoin  the  agency  from  withholding  the 
records  and  order  it  to  produce  "any  records 
improperly  withheld  from  the  complainant." 
The  burden  for  proving  that  records  can 
legally  be  kept  secret  is  on  the  agency. 

Theodore  Skv.  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
heads  a  special  public  information  subcom- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  com- 
mented recently:  "The  new  mood  this  law 
creates  may  well  be  the  most  important  re- 
sult '  Philip  Elman.  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  said  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  the  law  is  that  It  legislates 
a  basic  change  in  Government  policy  and 
establishes  a  new  policy  reflecting  dissatis- 
faction vrtth  the  status  quo.  One  thing, 
Elman  noted,  is  clear:  When  in  doubt.  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  disclose. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  will  work  as  Its 
advocates  hope  will  depend  not  merely  upon 
court  enforcement  and  intelligent  adminis- 
tration bv  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but.  even  more  important, 
on  the  degree  of  foUowthrough  that  the 
nation's  news  media  is  willing  to  provide.  To 
date  the  press  role  in  assuring  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  law  has  been  spotty. 

While  newsuaper  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcasters  whose  testimony  helped  Con- 
gress pass  the  law  might  not  be  expected  to 
rush  to  court  to  enforce  the  people's  right 
to  know,  they  can  be  expected  to  push  the 
Government  agencies  as  hard  as  po.ssible. 
Yet.  thus  far.  very  few  of  the  appeals  against 
administrative  secrecy  have  been  filed  by 
the  press. 

The  files  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation (Moss  .Subcommittee)  show  that  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  government  information 
problems  handled  bv  the  Subcommittee  in 
the  six-month  period  since  the  law  has  been 
in  effect  were  brought  to  its  attention  by 
newspapers,  magazines  or  broadcasters.  Law- 
yers businessmen  and  other  citizens  with  a 
special  interest  in  particular  government 
records  accounted  for  64  per  cent  of  the  Sub- 
committee's information  work.  Members  ot 
Congress    accounted    for    the    other    10    per 

cent.  , 

The  same  pattern  is  apparent  in  appeals 
filed  directly  with  Federal  agencies. 
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A  spot  check  of  major  agencies  by  the 
WashingUin  office  of  the  University  ol  Mis- 
souri Freedom  of  Information  Center  indi- 
cates that  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
peals .igainst  initial  refusals  of  public  rec- 
ords were  filed  by  the  press.  And  the  Pol 
Center  reporU  that  the  major  eniorcenienl 
provision  of  the  new  law  is  used  even  less  by 
the  press  Of  a  dozen  court  cases  filed  in  the 
last  six  months,  not  a  single  one  was  based 
on  press  attempts  u>  .Milorcc  The  peoples 
right  to  know. 

Do  these  figures  inuicl  ihe  pre.s.s  lor  failure 
to  carry  out  a  responsibility  ;i.s  champion  oi 
the  democratic  right  (ii  access  to  government 
information,  or  do  they  merely  prove  .vnat 
bome  editors  and  Wusnlugtoii  .orresix.nd- 
ents  have  been  arguing  for  many  years 
that  the  competent  reporter  backed  up  by  a 
resDouslble  newspaper  can  dig  out  the  lads 
of  "government  without  help  from  congres- 
sional committees,  new  laws  or  the  Fol  unit 
of  a  jotirnallsm  society'? 

The  failure  of  the  press  to  use  Uilly  the 
new  Fol  law  and  the  appeal  procedures  re- 
sulting from  it  tocuses  on  a  "yes"  answer  to 
both  ouestions.  The  press  ne-eds  little  help  in 
ferreting  out  tacts  which  secrety-niuuied 
bureaucrats  want  to  hide  It  a  government 
document  is  not  put  on  the  public  record, 
the  -,ubstance  of  the  ciocumcnt  en  almost 
always  be  uncovered  by  the  inquiring  re- 
porter. 

But.  and  much  more  ;mportant.  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Pol  law  is  not  a  law 
to  provide  easier  access  by  the  press  to  gov- 
ernment information  Tlie  law  is  leased  on 
the  public's,  not  the  press',  right  to  know. 
The  iJress  serves  as  a  channel  for  irunsmiss^ion 
of  govfrnmeut  information.  If  the  press  is 
to  be  fully  effective  in  its  iraiismlssion.  it 
mus'  do  more  than  use  the  routine  tech- 
niques for  digging  out  the  truth  about  gov- 
ernment plans  and  policies. 

Under  the  pressure  of  deadlines,  over- 
worked reporters  attempt  to  dig  <.ut  the  news 
of  the  moment.  It  seems  that  too  few  are 
permitted  the  time  to  dig  deeper  for  the 
government  records  which  may  make  a  good 
story  better  or  which  may  make  a  future 
story.  This  situation  partly  explains  the  fail- 
ure of  the  general  press  to  use  the  Pol  law 
as  a  weapon  to  guard  the  public's  right  to 
know.  But  it  does  not  Justify  that  failure. 
AS  a  case  in  point,  a  number  of  reporters 
in  Washington.  D.C..  had  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  was  refusing  to  make 
available  upon  request  details  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  contracts  it  had  entered  into 
around  the  world.  This  matter  came  to  my 
attention  in  late  October.  1967.  and.  seeing 
no  press  challenges  to  the  withholding,  I 
presented  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  speech 
on  November  3  before  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Press  coverage 
of  the  speech  was  slight. 

Then  in  late  December,  after  we  pursued 
this  matter  with  AID.  the  agency  agreed  to 
.idopt  a  policy  of  disclobure. 

However,  to  mv  knowledge,  the  story  of 
AID'S  reversal  of  its  position  in  lavor  of 
disclosure  was  carried  only  by  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  Wire  Service  and  one  or  two 
other  newspapers. 

The  point  is  that  the  press  did  not  in  tnis 
instance  recognize  the  opportunity  to  urge 
this  major  governmental  agency  to  stoj) 
withholding  information  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Further,  the  press  did  not  treat  either  the 
story  that  the  withholding  was  taking  place 
or  the  story  that  AID  had  properly  reversed 
Its  previous   policy  of   withholding. 

This  is  but  one  isolated  example.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  others  occurring  every  day 
both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

How  many  editors  and  publishers  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Pol 

law'' 

How  many  editors  have  embarked  on  a 
program  of  Informing  their  reporters  on  the 
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uses  of  the  law  as  a  tool  in  gaining  access  to 
information/ 

How  many  reporters  have  had  the  time 
to  study  and  consider  the  uses  of  the  law? 
How  manv  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  have  developed  plans  to  chal- 
lenge  the  unwarranted  withholding  of  in- 
formation bv  Government  agencies? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  seem 
to  proMue  evidence  that  the  press  has  not 
yet  begun  fulfilling  Its  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee that  the  law  is  made  to  work. 

When  the  Fol  crusade  began  in  the  early 
145US  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  editors  and 
publishers  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  attempts  to  reduce  -ecrecy  In 
Kovernmenl.  They  were  joined  by  Harold  L. 
cross  and  Jacob  Scher.  both  eminent  lawyers 
and  both  devout  believers  in  the  Pol  cause. 

Today  most  of  these  early  Pol  crusaders  are 
no  longer  active  in  the  profession.  There  have 
heen  too  lew  to  take  their  places.  The  need 

ii,  there. 

The  htake  of  the  press  in  the  Fol  movement 
,s  greater  than  ever  before.  If  the  Pol  law 
is  not  made  to  work  effectively,  it  will  wither 
and  die  and  further  legislative  remedies  ma> 

expire  with  it.  _     ,        ,.    t. 

In  short,  the  press  has  a  Job  facing  it  It 
is  the  job  of  making  a  success  of  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  20  vears^ 

AsThomas  Paine  said;  "Those  who  e;.pect 
to  r"ap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like 
men.  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it. 


Business  and  the  Community 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Du  Pont  Co..  Charles  B. 
McCoy,  today  told  a  Delaware  Confer- 
ence on  Business  and  Industry  that  busi- 
nessmen must  greatly  increase  their  ef- 
forts—by  deeds  as  well  as  words— to  help 
solve  urban  and  community  problems. 

He  told  an  audience  of  Government 
representatives,  business  and  ci\ic  lead- 
ers that: 

In  the  Wilmington  area,  .is  in  larger  and 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  United  btates 
there's  evidence  <m  all  sides  of  an  urban  and 
social  crisis. 

Mr.  McCoy  ai>ked: 

Is  business  a  purt  of  the  urban  problem 
or  part  of  the  solution?  There  can  be  only 
one  answer:  We  must  be  part  o:  the  solu- 
tion not  bv  words  alone,  but  by  deeds  .  .  • 
We  have  been  trying  to  help  and  I  believe 
we  must  greatly  increase  our  efforts. 

Businessmen  can  no  more  turn  their  backs 
on  urban  and  Lommunity  problems,  in  areas 
where  thev  have  the  ability  to  make  a  contri- 
hutlon.  tlian  they  can  Ignore  production  or 
sales  problems. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  McCoy  also  makes 
the  point  that  a  business  corporations 
first  obligation  is  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a 
producer  and  .seller  of  ^oods.  Unless  it 
does  this  .successfully,  he  said,  it  will  have 
•no  jobs  to  offer,  no  payroll  to  put  into 
the  community,  no  ability  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  public  services,  no  way  of  sur- 
viving." 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  long  had  a  repu- 
tation as  an  innovator  in  the  chemical 
field  It  has  a  aeserved  reputation  as  a 
fine  emplover.  I  think  that  the  comments 
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by  Mr  McCoy  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  dialog  now  going  on 
throughout  the  country  on  the  problems 
of  our  urban  areas.  I  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  his  address.  "Business  and 
the  Community."  receives  the  wide  at- 
tention it  warrants,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  Included  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  and  the  Community 
(Aii  address  by  Charles  B.  McCoy,  president. 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  be- 
fore the  Governor's  Conference  on  Business 
and  Industry,  Wilmington.  Del.,  April  4, 
1968) 

I  am  glad  you  asked  me  to  Join  In  this 
conference  on  business  and  Industry  and 
would  like  to  thank  Governor  Charles  L. 
Terry  for  the  invitation  to  address  your 
luncheon.  As  representatives  of  government, 
business,  the  legal  profession,  and  the  press, 
we  have  many  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  common.  Each  of  us  surely  has  a  stake  in 
the  future  of  Delaware:  and  the  more  care- 
fully we  antrclpate  our  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, tttmugh  meetings  such  as  this  one, 
the  more  promising  that  future  is  likely  to 

be. 

Unless  national  and  International  factors 
upset  the  forecasts,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  optimistic  about  Delaware's  economic  out- 
look With  our  higher  than  average  educa- 
tional level,  favorable  geographic  location 
high  per  capita  income,  and  diversity  of 
sniall  and  large  business  organizations,  we 
have  a  lot  going  for  us.  As  but  one  example. 
Governor  Terrj-  recently  reported  that  per- 
sonal income  in  Delaware,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1968,  was  expected  to  reach  a  $2 
billion  annual  rate.  Put  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
this  places  Delaware  well  above  the  national 
average  and  it  reflects  a  healthy  pattern  of 
growth.'  Figures  like  this  speak  well  for  the 
future  both  for  Delaware  and  for  the  sur- 
rounding counties  of  neighboring  states. 

But  aU  of  this  is  familiar  to  you.  and  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  this  I  would  like  to 
Ulk  a  few  mlEutes  about  a  related  subject, 
one  that  could  be— and  I  believe  will  be— of 
vital  importance  to  us  and  our  future.  That 
subject  is  the  role  of  business  in  the  com- 
munitv,  and  the  stake  that  business  has  in 
the  solution  of  community  problems.  I  want 
to  present  a  few  points  for  your  considera- 
tion in  the  hope  that  this  will  lead  to  more 
community  action,  and  provide  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  we  in  Du  Pont  view  the 
corporate  position. 

Community  problems  are  severe  and  ur- 
eent  In  the  Wilmington  area,  .is  In  larger 
and  smaller  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  an 
urban  and  soci.ii  crisis.  Too  many  of  our 
communities  have  suffered  too  long  from 
decav  and  neglect.  Here  as  almost  everywhere 
else  "  local  government  Is  overwhelmed  by 
rising  costs  and  a  long  list  of  problems  rant;- 
ing  from  crime  to  traflic  congestion.  Schools 
and  colleges  are  pleading  for  help  and  need 
it  Pollution  control  and  abatement  remain 
high  on  the  community  priority  list.  Ghettos 
still  exist  AU  Americans  do  not  as  yet  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  gain  an  education, 
to  find  jobs,  and  to  live  in  simple  human 
dignity.  _,    ^        .  , 

We  are  not  merelv  facing  a  period  of  social 
chan^'e-  we  are  :n  the  midst  of  that  change 
ri-'ht^n'ow  Its  effects  will  be  felt  as  muchtiy 
business  and  industry  as  by  any  other  type 
of  organization  in  society.  They  will  be  felt 
as  much  by  Delaware  as  by  any  other  state 
In  the  nation. 

There  is  a  new  sense  of  Immediacy  about 
urban  problems.  More  than  ever  before,  the 
subject  Is  drawing  attention  and  action  from 
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leaders  in  government,  in  education,  in  pri- 
vate foundations  and  civic  groups,  in  labor 
organizations,  and  In  churches.  None  of  these 
groups  can  do  the  Job  alone— each  of  them 
has  .1  role  to  play 

Let  me  promptly  add  business  to  this  list. 
We  too  are  involved  Along  with  other  orga- 
nizations, we  .ire  being  asked  for  a  straight 
answer  to  bUmt  questions ; 

What  are  we  doing  about  community 
problems? 

What  are  xe  prepared  t«  do'' 
Just  where  does  business  fit  in? 
The  question  can  l>e   put  another  way.   I 
am  -nire  many  of  you  have  seen  those  little 
signs   that  people  put   on   their  desks.  One 

of  them  says:  

•Are  vou  helping  with  the  solution  ...  or 
are  you  part  of  the  problem? 

That's  what  society  is  .isking  us  right  now. 
IS  business  part  of  the  urban  problem,  or 
part  of  the  solution? 

ONLY    ONE    ANSWER 

There  can  be  only  one  answer:  We  must 
be  part  of  the  solution,  not  by  words  alone_ 
but  by  deeds.  We  helped  bund  the  cities  of 
America.  Wilmington  included.  Most  of  the 
people  who  live  and  work  in  or  ^^ear  these 
cities  are  employed  in  commerce  and  mamr- 
facturing.  The  companies  that  employ  them 
ha'^  a  great  deal  to  gain  by  the  ImP^";;' "f  °^ 
of  urban  life,  and  a  great  deal  to  lose  If  com- 
munitv  problems  go  unsolved.  Our  economic 
^ructure  is  a  reflection  of  the  nation^  social 
and  political  convictions,  not  vice  versa  So- 
ciety cannot  do  without  business,  but  rielther 
can"  business  survive  and  prosper  unless  ts 
oeople  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  society^ 
We  have  been  trying  to  help,  and  I  believe 
we  must  greatly  increase  our  efforts. 

How  do  we  do  It^  Where  do  we  go  next? 
TO  get  at  those  questions,  let  me  back  up 
and  put  mv  views  in  context.  Any  measure 
of  a  business  organization's  role  in  society 
should  first  lay  its  yardstick  f ^^g  f".f^^°; 
nomic  base  line.  A  business  is  basically  a 
producer  and  seller  of  goods  or  services  Un- 
iess  we  do  that  well,  and  with  a  profit,  there 
can  be  no  further  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity Of  any  kind.  We  have  a  unique  and 
toportant  role  to  play,  not  only  In  creating 
obs  but  in  creating  and  developing  new 
products  and  materials  of  widespread  use  to 
society  NO  other  type  of  institution  can  do 
?ms  as  well,  and  the  business  organization 
can  do  it  onlv  if  it  remains  profitable. 

unless  a  business  remains  strong  »nj^ 
basic  economic  role,  it  has  no  Jobs  to  offer, 
no  payroll  to  put  into  the  community,  no 
abiiitv  to  pay  taxes  to  ^»PP«:^P"^'^^„f ^^I 
ices,  and  no  way  of  surviving.  This  's  trtie  for 
Du  Pont  in  Wilmington.  It  is  true  at  all  the 
other  locations  (in  36  other  states)  where  we 
have  plants,  laboratories,  or  ofBces.  It  is  true 
for  all  our  customers  and  competitors  and 
suppliers. 

This  fundamental  Is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  taut  it  is  worth  restating,  and  a  few  , 
ligures  relating  to  Du  Pont  In  northern 
Delaware  will  help  document  it.  Our  em- 
olovment  In  New  Castle  County  is  a^t 
"0  000  If  vou  add  the  Du  Pont  plant  at  bea- 
ford  and  the  nearby  plants  in  New  Jersey, 
the  total  number  of  Du  Pont  Jobs  In  this 
region  reaches  34.000.  or  about  one-third  of 
Ul  our  employment  in  the  United  States. 

The  wages  and  salaries  we  paid  in  this 
irea  last  year  tot:Ued  about  $340  million,  and 
our  plants  bought  materials  and  services 
from  hundreds  of  other  business  organiza- 
tions located  here,  in  amounts  totaling 
about  $40  million. 

Wilmington  is  our  home  area,  and  our  eco- 
nomic commitment  is  larger  here  than  In 
other  locations  However,  the  same  pattern 
applies  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
w-e  have  major  installations.  Our  payrol  s 
vnd  Durcha^es  total  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  In  Texas, 
In  Tennessee,  and  In  the  CaroUnas. 


DO   PONT  RECORD   NO   ACCIDENT 

It  Is  no  accident  that  a  company  such  as 
Du  Pont  continues  to  provide  jobs  and  in- 
come year  after  year  It  Is  no  accident  that 
our  employment  record,  by  and  large  has 
been  one  of  stability  and  growth.  No  doubt 
we  have  done  some  things  wrong.  Our  record 
is  not  spotless,  and  we  acknowledge  some 
areas  for  improvement;  but  I  hope  you  will 
regard  the  record,  iis  it  stands,  as  evidence  of 
our  continuing  commitment  to  the  com- 
munities of  which  we  are  a  part. 

We  have  made  a  major  effort  to  train  and 
retrain  employees,  and  to  provide  safe  and 
decent  working  conditions.  We  have  Invested 
new  money  and  new  technology  to  keep  our 
facilities  productive.  When  you  drive  by  the 
Seaford  plant,  for  example,  you  see  an  ex- 
terior that  looks  much  the  same  as  It  did 
years  ago.  However,  that  plant  has  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt  inside  In  the  past  10  years, 
and  that  Is  why  It  Is  still  competitive. 

Other  Du  Pont  facilities  also  have  been  ex- 
panded or  modernized.  The  Edge  Moor  plant 
north  of  Wilmington  produces  10  times  as 
much  today  as  It  did  when  It  opened  In  1935. 
There  are  500  more  Jobs  at  that  plant  now 
than  there  were  at  the  start,  and  the  plant 
has  run  more  than  three  decades  without  a 
major  layoff. 

The  Chambers  Works,  across  Delaware 
River  has  Just  turned  50  years  of  age.  In  all 
that  time,  there  has  hardly  been  a  year  when 
construction  and  modernization  were  not 
under  way.  You  know  the  old  saying  about 
New  York  City— "It  will  be  a  great  town  if 
they  ever  get  It  built"— well,  the  same  applies 
to  Chambers  Works. 

The  Experimental  Station  is  still  being  ex- 
panded. So  Is  our  Chestnut  Run  sales  service 
facility.  A  new  site  is  being  opened  up  at 
Glasgow.  We  have  under  consideration,  as 
you  may  know,  the  possibility  of  putting  up 
a  new  office  building  in  center-city  Wilming- 
ton. .      , 

Examples  like  these  emphasize  my  basic 
point-  A  company's  economic  contribution  to 
the  community  reflects  its  business  success. 
You  cannot  have  one  without  the  other. 

Let  us  not  take  refuge  behind  a  barricade 
of  statisUcs  and  case  histories,  though.  Com- 
munity problems  remain.  What  of  them? 

Here,  we  get  into  a  matter  of  definitions. 
Some  lirban  problems  are  clearly  the  business 
of  business,  and  demand  our  direct  Involve- 
ment. Pollution  control  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
this  region  as  elsewhere,  our  plants  are  try- 
ing to  reduce  their  air-  and  water-borne 
wastes.  New  equipment  has  been  installed; 
more  equipment  is  being  evaluated  or  de- 
signed or  built.  At  every  Du  Pont  location  in 
this  area,  with  no  exceptions,  action  pro- 
grams are  under  way  as  part  of  our  company- 
wide  effort  to  eliminate  pollution. 

The  problem  is  not  yet  completely  solved, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  solve  it  overnight.  It 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  money,  but  one  of 
circumstance  too.  When  we  built  the  Edge 
Moor  plant,  as  an  example,  we  deliberately 
chose  a  site  outside  the  city  limits,  well 
away  from  population  centers.  The  land 
around  us  was  mostly  pasture.  Now.  the  area 
is  densely  populated,  and  any  pollution  Is  a 
matter  of  visible  concern  to  thousands  of 
neighbors.  It  concerns  us  too.  and  we  have 
taken  major  steps  to  reduce  pollution  at  that 
plant,  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  our  neigh- 
bors. ,    .        ,, 

The  problem  of  industrial  plants  in  heavily 
urbanized  areas  Is  one  that  we  share  with 
many  other  companies.  It  is  costly  and  com- 
plex "to  solve  In  the  Lower  Delaware  Valley, 
we  have  invested  or  authorized  more  than 
$22  million  in  facilities  to  reduce  air-borne, 
water-borne,  and  solid  wastes. 
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POLLUTION  EVERYONE'S  PROBLEM 

Pollution  Is  everybody's  problem,  not  In- 
dustry's alone.  On  a  national  basis— and  I 
understood  the  figures  are  about  the  same 
for  the  Delaware  River  Basin— It  is  known 
that  about  one-third  of  air-borne  wastes  are 


from  manufacturing  units.  The  other  two- 
thirds  comes  from  electric  utilities,  cars  and 
trucks,  municipal  incinerators  and  dumps, 
and  other  sources.  If  we  shut  down  all  the 
manufacturing  plants,  the  major  segment  of 
the  air  pollution  problem  would  still  be  with 
us.  If  we  shut  down  all  the  municipal  serv- 
ices and  utilities,  there  would  b«  no  such 
thing  as  urban  life. 

The  answer  of  course  is  not  to  shut  them 
down,  but  to  reduce  pollution  to  acceptable 
levels  through  a  cooperative  approach  in- 
volving all  groups  that  can  be  helpful.  This 
is  being  done,  and  we  are  part  of  the  effort. 
In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  pollution 
problems  at  Du  Pont  plants,  we  work  closely 
on  the  solution  of  common  problems  with 
other  companies,  with  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  and  with  units  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  government. 

We  are  not  losing  the  race  In  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  Conditions  here  are  Improving, 
and  to  the  extent  that  one  company  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  future,  we  intend  to 
see  that  conditions  keep  on  improving. 

Let  me  mention  some  other  problems  in 
which  Industry  has  an  equally  vital  interest 
The  quality  of  education,  the  opportunity 
of  people  to  develop  and  use  their  talents 
without  restriction  because  of  race  or  creed, 
the  renewal  or  reconstruction  of  urban  cen- 
ters—all of  these  directly  concern  people  In 
business.  There  Is  no  debate  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  citizens  first,  and  business  employees 
second.  As  citizens,  we  must  be  involved. 

Obviously,  no  business  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully, over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  a 
crumbling  social  structure,  or  in  a  society 
that  Is  hostile  to  enterprise.  Any  executive 
who  has  had  to  face  a  problem  like  pollution 
control  knows  full  well  that  changing  public 
attitudes  can  directly  affect  his  business.  The 
same  Is  true  In  recruiting.  In  marketing,  and 
In  other  areas  of  business  Interest.  Increas- 
ingly, It  is  becoming  part  of  management's 
Job  to  be  informed  on  public  affairs,  and  to 
be  sensitive  to  noneconomlc  forces. 

But  there  is  a  difference  to  be  noted.  Pol- 
lution control,  employment  stability,  train- 
ing programs  for  industrial  jobs — these  are 
areas  where  we  have  specific  skills  to  offer. 
We  cannot  claim  equal  competence  on  more 
general  questions  concerning  schools  and 
colleges,  or  on  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  ghetto,  or  on  the  problems  of  down- 
town transportation  and  highway  building. 
On  segments  of  these  problems,  indeed,  we 
would  hesitate  to  claim  any  credentials  at 
all,  over  and  above  those  of  any  other  in- 
dividual citizen. 

Yet  the  challenge  and  the  needs  are  there, 
and  we  must  try  to  respond.  As  I  see  it,  we 
can  do  so  in  two  ways.  First,  we  can  encour- 
age the  employees  of  business  organizations 
to  become  more  involved,  as  individuals,  in 
the  solution  of  community  problems.  Second, 
where  there  are  reasonable  ways  for  us  to 
mesh  corporate  resources  with  the  needs  of 
society,  we  can  offer  corporate  help. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contribution  of  private  citizens. 
Our  policy  in  Du  Pont  is  to  encourage  em- 
ployees to  be  active  in  their  communities.  We 
cannot  require  that  they  do  so.  for  that 
would  be  an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  pri- 
vate citizens.  Nor  would  we  try  to  tell  them 
how  they  can  best  help.  They  are  the  best 
judges  of  that. 

ABOtrr  1. 000  in  government  posts 
Several  years  ago.  just  to  see  how  many 
employees  took  our  words  to  heart,  we  made 
a  survey  and  learned  that  about  1.000  of  our 
people  held  appointive  or  elective  posts  in 
government.  We  did  not  ask  how  many  more 
were  active  in  civic  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions, but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  thousands 
more  are  involved  in  this  way. 

At  the  corporate  level.  Du  Pont  has  long 
contributed  funds  to  higher  education.  That 
program,  now  50  years  old.  is  more  extensive 
today  than  ever,  and  includes  several  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  reoently,  we  have  made  modest  grants 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  at 
the  secondary  level  Still  more  recently,  and 
in  the  Wilmington  area  in  particular,  we 
helped  launch  :m  Upward  Bound  progr.im. 
to  give  a  hand  to  young  men  arid  women 
who  have  the  potential  for  college,  but  who 
were  unlikely  to  make  It  because  they  had 
not  h.id  the  advantages  they  needed.  Most 
of  the  youngsters  in  that  program  are 
Negroes. 

People  in  the  ghetto  need  Jobs.  Here  too. 
we  are  trying  to  help.  Du  Pont  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  but  the  fact  that  the 
door  IS  open  does  not  help  much  if  a  man 
lacks  the  basic  skills  he  needs  to  qualify 
for  work.  As  one  effort  to  do  something 
about  this.  Du  Pont  and  other  companies 
supplied  funds  to  open  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  here  In  Wilmington, 
and  the  state  is  now  providing  additional 
funds.  The  purpose  of  OIC  Is  to  help  people 
help  themselves,  through  training  and  guid- 
ance, so  they  can  qualify  lor  Jobs  with  a 
future. 

The  OIC.  which  started  In  Philadelphia, 
now  extends  to  65  cities.  We  are  hoping  that 
the  program  will  reach  into  many  other  com- 
munities where  Du  Pont  has  facilities,  and 
provide  a  pattern  for  community  action 
there. 

Better  housing,  as  well  as  more  and  better 
jobs,  is  a  problem  fcr  our  urban  area  It  Is 
Important  'o  the  con-.munity  as  a  whole, 
and  to  us  as  employers,  for  th"  people  we 
want  to  attract  to  our  companies  need  and 
should  have  decent  places  to  live.  As  many 
of  you  know,  some  months  ago  Du  Pont 
joined  with  a  number  of  other  companies 
m  Wilmington  to  support  legislation  for 
open  housing.  I  restate  that  support  now. 
for  I  believe  that  suitable  legLslatlon  would 
help  speed  up  the  process  of  urban  im- 
provement. 

It  is  not  enough,  though,  to  approach  the 
broad  problems  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
through  legislation  alone.  A  coordinated,  co- 
()peratlve  effort,  drawing  upon  the  resources 
of  many  agencies  and  groups,  is  also  needed. 
Such  an  approach  is  now  being  developed  In 
many  cities  through  the  Urban  Coalition, 
the  "National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and 
other  organizations.  We  !n  Du  Pont  are  fol- 
lowing these  programs  closely,  and  working 
with  other  groups  in  Delaware,  to  determine 
our  most  effective  course  of  action. 

CREATER     WILMINGTON     DEVELOPMENT     COUNCII. 

The  Greater  Wilmington  Development 
Council,  which  is  trying  to  take  a  long  look 
ahead,  and  to  supplement  the  work  done  by 
many  public  and  private  agencies  interested 
!n  the  community's  future,  has  our  enthu- 
siastic support.  For  this  program  and  for 
others  in  Wilmington  and  elsewhere,  corpo- 
rate suoport  has  not  only  taken  the  form  of 
money;  it  al.?o  has  involved  the  participation 
of  some  of  our  people,  who  liave  assisted  on 
a  released-tlme  basis. 

We  make  no  special  claim  to  put  uurselves 
.iloneside  the  angels.  To  the  extent  that  our 
employees  are  contributing  their  own  time 
to  the  ccmmunlty.  the  credit  belongs  to 
them  as  individuals. 

Can  we  do  more?  No  doubt  we  c:in.  Pcr- 
sot^allv.  I  would  be  delighted  if  there  were  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  number  ff  corporate  em- 
ployees in  the  midst  of  community  :tffn!rs. 
As  for  the  business  organization  ifelf.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  willing  to  eonyider 
any  programs  or  proposals  with  any  group 
or  organization  that  is  earnestly  and  hon- 
estly trying  to  build  a  better  community 

We  must  be  realistic  Like  any  type  of  or- 
ganization, business  faces  .some  limits.  We 
have  -.o  right  and  no  desire  to  impose  our 
will  oil  the  community.  W'e  want  to  help,  but 
not  to  control,  and  we  cannot  do  everything 
at  once. 

John  Gardner,  who  recently  left  his  Cabi- 
net post  and  now  heads  the  Urban  Coalition, 
has  said  that  "we  have  to  face  the  fact  of 
limitless  aspirations  and  limited  funds."  He 
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was  speaking  of  the  federal  government,  but 
what  he  said  applies  even  more  pointedly  to 
state  and  local  government,  especially  In 
states  such  as  Delaware,  with  a  very  modest 
population  base.  It  applies  as  well  to  the 
business  organization,  whose  resources  are 
but  a  fraction  of  what  government  has  at 
it-,  dl.>po.s.il 

AU  of  us  have  to  live  with  priorities  It  is 
an  unpleasant  responsibility,  for  so  much 
needs  doing.  ,ind  we  wish  we  could  do  it 
.ill  at  once  But  we  cannot.  To  back  one  pro- 
posal means  rejecting  .mother.  For  every 
program  that  is  launched,  we  can  point  to 
another  need  left  unfilled. 

But  this  in  no  way  reduces  our  respon- 
sibilities, ;is  representatives  of  Inisiness  or 
as  privat*  cltl/.ens  But-lnessmen  in  this  coun- 
try have  earned  .something  of  a  reputation 
as  doers,  as  men  of  .ictlon.  as  !>ellevers  in 
change  and  progress  I  think  that  reputa- 
tion is  deserved,  and  1  think  it  applies  here. 
We  can  no  more  turn  our  backs  on  urban 
and  community  problems,  in  .ireas  where  we 
have  the  ability  to  make  .i  contribution.  th.\n 
we  can  ignore  production  or  sales  problems. 
This  Is  true  for  bu.slnes.smen  in  the  n.ttion  as 
a  whole.  It  is  true  for  Delaware.  If  there  Is 
to  be  healthy  economic  growth,  if  we  are 
to  attract  the  kinds  of  companies  that  can 
contribute  to  this  growth  we  will  ha\e  to 
be  a-s  alert  to  social  needs  as  we  are  tn  busi- 
ness opportunities 

The  .skill  and  imagination  with  which  we 
meld  personal  md  corporate  citizenship,  the 
foresight  with  which  we  discharge  our  com- 
munltv  duties,  the  sensitivity  of  business 
nian.ig"ers  to  the  changes  taking  place  in 
America  tod.iy.  will  bear  importantly  on  the 
future  prospects  for  business  organizations, 
and  help  determine  the  kind  of  -socletv  in 
which  buslnes.'^men.  along  with  everybody 
else,  will  live  and  work. 


The  Technology  Gap  Is  Really  a 
Creativity  Gap 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
16  1968.  issue  of  the  Economist  contains 
a  most  .sen.sible  article  entitled  "The 
Technological  Gap."  on  the  issue  of  the 
so-called  technolosy  f;ap  between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  the  article  points  out  is  that  the 
uao  ;s  not  .so  much  that  rf  lechnolouy.  as 
it  is  of  the  entire  educational  .system. 
Europe  actually  produces  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  .scientists  than  does  the 
United  States.  But  Americans  are  bet- 
ter educated  s-'enerally  and  the  iiropor- 
lion  of  American  workers  that  have  had 
some  sort  of  higher  education  is  greater 
iha'i  in  Europe  or  Japan.  In  addition. 
th<-  educational  systems  of  Europe  di.s- 
couiage  inquiry  and  innovation  and  pre- 
vent  bright  students  from  pur.'-uins  in- 
dependent research.  The  archaic  Euro- 
pean university  systems  have  led  to  m- 
crcasmg  student  unrest  in  recent  years, 
including  the  student  riot  in  Rome  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The?  article  also  talks  about  the  types 
of  research  projects  the  United  States 
concentrates  on  as  compared  to  Europe, 
and  concludes  that  the  United  States 
uets  a  much  higher  payoff  by  concen- 
trating huge  sums  on  relatively  few  big 
projects.  In  Europe  the  same  sums  are 
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often   spread   among   many    small    re- 
search efforts. 

However,  the  article  misses  the  most 
fundamental  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  that  can  ex- 
plain the  gap  in  scientific  advance.  The 
United  States  uses  the  marketplace,  the 
private  enterprise  system,  as  a  sclentlnc 
laboratory  to  test  our  economic  ideas. 
The  whole  American  economic  system 
encourages  innovation.  New  management 
ideas,  different  types  of  investment  can 
be  tried  out.  UjS.  patent  law  protects  in- 
ventors and  encourages  people  to  be  cre- 
ative The  American  system  even  pro- 
tects the  "right  to  fall"  and  does  not 
insist  on  keeping  an  unproductive  Gov- 
ernment research  project  going  ad 
infinitum. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  Amer- 
ican encouragement  of  innovation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  with 
respect  to  patents.  The  Constitution 
reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  promote 
the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and 
Inventors  ttje  exclusive  Right  to  their  respec- 
tive Writings  and  Discoveries. 

What  better  way  to  promote  crea- 
tivity? 

For  the  good  points  that  this  article 
brings  up,  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion, as  follows: 

The  Technologicai.  Gap 
Doea  It  really  matter  If  there  Is  a  gap  be- 
tween the  technical  performance  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  In 
a  mildly  resentful  sort  of  way,  governments 
observe  their  plants  fuU  of  American  com- 
puters their  airports  occupied  by  American 
aircraft,  their  armed  forces  using  American 
weapons  and  their  children  cured  by  Ameri- 
can drugs,  and  think  that  it  probably  does, 
without  knowing  quite  what  to  do  about  it. 
It  is  not  even  clear  what  brings  the  gaps 
about,  whether  It  Is  lack  of  money  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  lack  of  scientists 
or  merely  lack  of  Initiative.  The  meeUng  of 
science  ministers  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  that  took  place  in  Pans 
this  week  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
find  out  what  the  technological  gap  is  all 
about  and  to  treat  It.  for  once,  not  as  a  nasty 
American  plot,  but  as  the  major  economic 
phenomenon  of  this  generation. 

The  message  of  the  working  papers  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  meeting  is  that 
much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  tech- 
nological gap  in  the  past  is  codswallop.  And 
•  it  follows  that  many  of  the  steps  that  have 
therefore  been  taken  In  Europe  to  counter  it 
are  codswallop  too.  Or  If  you  like  to  put  It 
more  elegantly,  a  waste  of  national  resources. 
Onlv  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated by  the  secretariat  of  the  OECD  to  back 
Its  case  has  been  made  public;  it  Is  astrin- 
gent enough  in  tone  to  suggest  that  some 
blue  pencil  is  likely  to  be  used  on  the  more 
deteiled  documents  before  they  see  light  of 
day  too.  This  would  be  a  cause  for  regret;  the 
sources  used  bv  the  OECD  are  crude,  but  they 
are  better  than  nothing,  and  nothing  is,  at 
the  moment,  all  we  have. 

It  looks  on  the  face  of  It  as  if  the  non- 
American  world  lags  seriously  behind  the 
United  States  in  all  the  major  technological 
innovations  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  al- 
though It  holds  Its  own  quite  well  In  any  of 
the  major  science-based  Industries  that  were 
founded  earlier,  in  the  1920s  and  :930s.  And 
It  seems  the  gap  would  be  even  wider  and 
more  obvious  but  for  the  phenomenal  rate 
at  which  American  companies  have  been  in- 
vesting abroad,  mainly  in  Europe,  in  the  past 


decade  These  companies  brought  their  tech- 
nology along  with  their  dollars.  Par  from  kUl- 
ing  native  Industries,  it  looks  as  If  they  have 
merely  moved  Into  a  void  that  the  Euro- 
peans were  unwilling,  unable  or  too  plumb 
lazy  to  fill.  And  all  one  can  ask  repeatedly 
is  why.  why,  why? 

THE    CAUSE 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  answer 
has  little  apparent  connection  with  science 
or  scientists.  If  the  OECD  analysis  Is  correct, 
European  governments— and  particularly  the 
British  governmen1>— should  drop  their  pres- 
ent preoccupation  with  training  more  and 
more  scientists,  engineers,  technologists  and 
assorted  bofflnery  and  look  instead  at  the  rest 
of  the  educational  system;  that  Is.  the  non- 
sclentlflc  sphere.  Because  the  really  striking 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  that  more  people  are 
better  educated  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than    on    ours.    Americans    stay    at    school 
longer,  and  the  proportion  of  the  American 
working  population  that  has  had  some  sort 
of  higher  education  Is  several  times  greater 
than  in  Europe  or  Japan.  This  produces  a 
management  and  a  labour  force  that  is  more 
receptive  to  new  Ideas,  and  quicker  to  grasp 
their  possibilities.  When  Americans  say  re- 
peatedly that  what  Is  wrong  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  not  a  technological  gap  but 
a  management  gap.  It  begins  to  look  as  If 
they   know   what   they   are  saying,   because 
the  American  manager  is  not,  in  the  main, 
scientifically  educated. 

If  ifs  scientists  you're  counting,  Europe 
produces  a  higher  proportion  of  them  than 
the  United  States  does.  Britain,  in  particular, 
is  turning  out  scientists  and  engineers  faster 
than  It  has  jobs  for  them— which  Is  the 
underlying  reason  for  the  brain  drain.  And 
whv  arent  there  the  Jobs?  Because  Innova- 
tion requires  a  high  rate  of  investment,  plus 
a  willingness  to  take  risks,  and  the  two  can 
flourish  only  in  a  climate  of  rapid  economic 
growth  which  has  been  conspicuously  absent 
in  Britain  in  recent  years. 

This  is  a  contentious  argument  to  put  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  most  European  gov- 
ernments are  tr>-ing  to  persuade  more  and 
more  children  to  take  up  science,  frequently 
against  their  inclination.  Can  the  babes  really 
have  sounder  economic  sense  than  their  sires? 
And  It  is  a  particularly  awkward  one  for 
liny  British  goverrmient  to  accept  which  has 
Just  postponed  the  raising  of  the  school- 
leaving  age  The  OECD  argument  that  Eu- 
rope has  a  far  higher  proportion  of  trained 
researchers  than  the  United  States  so  flatly 
contradicts  everything  that  has  been  be- 
lieved up  till  now  that  it  will  not  go  unchal- 
lenged; the  secretariat  merely  says  that  pre- 
vious head-counts  have  Ignored  all  those 
European  training  centres  that  turn  out 
scientists  and  engineers  of  university  stand- 
ard but  are  not  themselves  universities. 
Count  them  in,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
It  is  the  Americans  who  should  start  worry- 
ing about  how  many  of  their  children  are' 
taking  up  science. 

THE  EFFECTS 

If  you  ;isk  a  blunt  quesUon  whether  the 
lag  iii  technology  compared  with  the  United 
St^ites  has  done  the  rest  of  the  world  too 
much  harm,  then  the  answer  must  be;  no. 
it  ha.s  not.  Anyway,  not  yet.  It  has  not  ham- 
pered either  economic  growth  or  exports.  The 
only  casualty  so  far  has  been  national  pride. 
as  countries  make  up  for  lost  ground  either 
by  u^ing  licences  from  the  United  States,  or 
opening  their  doors  to  American  investment. 
This  way  even  Italy  and  Japan,  which  do 
very  littlo  research  and  employ  few  scien- 
t'sts,  have  established  science-based  indus- 
tries that  compete  vigorously  with  the  Amer- 
icans for  a  share  of  the  export  market.  The 
r.peed  with  which  American-based  technology 
has  spread  round  the  world  Is  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  last  decade;  It  is  often 
faster   than   the  rate  at  which  It  has  pro- 


gressed inside  the  United  States.  This,  again, 
bears  out  the  American  argument  that  there 
are  vast  technical  waste-lands  in  American 
industry  too.  The  technological  gap  between 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  is  fur 
wider  in  some  places  than  the  one  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

But  the  growth  of  the  American-domi- 
nated science-based  industries  is  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  The  fact  that  western  Europe's 
record  is  good  in  the  established  industries 
such  as  chemicals,  engineering,  metallurgy, 
rubber,  textiles  and  electricity  generation,  is 
significant  here.  The  American-dominated  in- 
dustries based  largely  on  electronics  and 
solid-state  physics  are  in  some  cases  only 
five  years  old.  and  rarely  more  than  ten. 
Their  share  in  world  production  is  small  but 
rising  fast.  When  they  begin  to  catch  up 
with,  and  eventually  overtake,  the  old-estab- 
lished basic  industries  where  Europe  still 
holds  its  ground,  the  prospect  of  western 
economies  increasingly  dominated  by,  and 
dependent  upon,  American  technology  ceases 
to  be  a  French  bogey-man  and  becomes  a 
matter  of  concern  to  everyone. 

Possibly  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  but  it  is  a 
subject  about  which  it  now  behooves  govern- 
ments to  have  policies.  Japan  has  done  more 
to  prepare  for  this  futtue  than  most.  The 
deliberate  skill  with  which  Japan  has  built 
up  a  small  range  of  science-based  industries 
able  now  to  challenge  the  .Americans  on  their 
own  ground  should  be  a  le.'son  to  the  Euro- 
peans. From  .small  beginnings,  and  imported 
American  know-how.  the  Japanese  have  built 
up  an  electronics  industry  that  dominates 
the  world  markets  for  transistorised  con- 
sumer goods.  In  the  meantime,  they  al.so 
build  up  their  own  research  teams  and  these 
are  now  designing  electronic  apparatus  that 
is  in  many  respects  ahead  of  American.  And 
if  Japan  can  do  it,  so  can  Europe. 

-  THE    RESEARCH    BILL 

The  way  that  the  Americans  spend  their 
research  budget  does  more  to  explain  the 
technological  gap  than  the  amount  that 
they  actually  spend.  In  real  terms,  the 
United  States  Invests  two  dollars  in  science 
to  every  one  spent  in  Europe.  But  one  of 
those  two  dollars  goes  on  defense  and  space 
research,  only  20  cents  of  which  has  any  use 
for  Industry.  So  the  gap  In  spending  on  re- 
search of  industrial  value  is  not  as  wide  as  It 
looks  at  first  count. 

The  difference  is  that  in  the  United  States, 
the  money  Is  concentrated  in  huge  sums  on 
relatively  few.  big  projects.  In  Europe,  the 
same  effort  Is  fragmented  among  a  micro- 
cosm of  small  research  teams.  This  suggests 
there  must   be  a  good  deal  of  duplication 
More  serious,  much  of  the  research  Is  prob- 
ably being  carried  out  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  be  of  anv  use  to  anyone.  OECD  put  it  seri- 
V)usly  to  the  science   ministers   that  "there 
are  certain  minimum  threshold  levels  below 
which    innovative    efforts    are    likely    to    be 
largely  unproductive."  It  would  be  hard  to 
state  the  European  dilemma  more  bluntly. 
There  is  a  danger,  in  any  inquiry  like  this. 
of   coming   to   believe   that   everything   the 
Americans  do  must  be  right,  and  whatever 
the  Europeans  do  is  bound  to  be  wrong.  But 
there  is  some  evidence  from  the  European 
side  to  bear  out   the  argument  about  size. 
Take    Britain's    atomic    energy    programme; 
a  classic  instance  of  big-scale  research  and 
American-scale   spending.   The   country   got 
what    it    paid    for.    which    is   cheap    atomic 
power.  It  also  got  something  more,  a  possibly 
commanding  lead  In  the  next  generation  of 
nuclear  power  stations.  The  large-scale  use 
of  fast  breeder  reactor  stations  Is  now  ex- 
pected,   by    the    Americans    themselves,    to 
take  place  in  Britain  ten  years  sooner  than 
it    will    in    the   United    States.    The    OECD 
doesn't  really  give  Britain  credit  for  this, 
but  it  does  point  out  that  the  physics  re- 
search centre  at  Cem,  so  expensive  that  It  is 
financed  Internationally,  Is  "the  only  Euro 
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pean  research  Institute  capable  of  matching 
the  work  of  Its  American  counterpart." 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this?  That 
Europe  might  as  usefully  pour  down  the 
drain  much  of  the  extra  money  it  has  been 
allocating  to  science  in  the  past  decade?  This 
could  be  the  reason  why,  as  Britain's  senior 
scientific  advisers  once  gloomily  remarked, 
the  increased  spending  on  science  by  succes- 
sive British  governments  was  having  no  meas- 
urable effect  at  all  on  the  national  product. 
British  science  spending  Is  not  as  high  a 
proportion  yet  of  the  national  product  as 
American  spending,  it  is  running  at  Jvist  un- 
der 2',  per  cent  of  gnp  against  just  under 
3"  ,  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
still  so  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  country  except  Holland  (2  per 
cent)  that  it  should,  had  the  money  been 
properly  appropriated,  by  now  have  begun 
to  show  dividends. 

Doubts  about  the  value  of  much  of  the 
research  done  In  Europe  applies  even  more 
.■strongly  to  the  less  developed  OECD  member 
countries,  many  of  whose  scientists  are  bea- 
verlng  away  on  projects  wildly  Irrelevant  to 
those  countries'  real  needs.  But  they  should 
not  be  criticized  for  it  too  harshly,  simply 
because  their  laboratories,  like  their  airlines, 
are  as  much  training  grounds  for  managers 
and  administrators  as  they  are  sources  of 
invention  or  revenue.  It  is  the  industrial  na- 
tions of  OECD.  spending  between  one  and 
two  per  cent  of  their  gnp  on  research,  that 
have  to  stop  and  think  what  they  are  doing. 

It  adds  up  to  a  strong  case  for  rationalis- 
ing research  acro.ss  Europe,  cutting  out  every- 
thing that  is  below  the  threshold  size,  co- 
operating internationally  to  handle  big  proj- 
ects beyond  the  reach  of  individual  govern- 
ments. But  how.  pray,  is  that  going  to  be 
done?  The  OECD  itself  refers  sadly  to  "the 
seemingly  inevitable  competition  between 
nationaland  international  projects."  It  is  all 
very  well  to  counsel  perfection,  but  govern- 
ments are  run  by  human  beings. 

The  problem  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  de- 
ciding which  industries  will  repay  heavy  re- 
search backing,  given  the  present  fragmented 
state  of  Europe. 

DOES  Pt-RE  SCIENCE  MATTER? 

The  i-cience-based  Industries  are  loosely 
defined  as  the  ones  where  research  forms  a 
significant  proportion  of  total  costs,  and  they 
are  usually  defined  as  aviation,  electronics, 
scientific  instruments,  electrical  machinery, 
chemicals,  drugs  and  oil.  They  tend  to  be 
Industries  dominated  by  big  companies,  ca- 
pable of  handling  huge  research  progranmies 
of  the  order  of  $100  million  a  year  upwards. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  industrial  re- 
search done  in  the  United  States  comes  into 
this  category,  and  one  of  the  features  of  much 
American  research  is  that  it  Is  carried  out  by 
very  large  enterprises,  but  paid  for  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  government.  The  United 
States  administration  foots  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  research  bill  for  American  science 
than  does  any  other  western  government. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  European  re- 
search could  be  that  so  much  more  of  It  Is 
done  in  government  research  establishments 
without  direct  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
Industry.  Could  another  be  the  fact  that 
very  few  European  companies  compare  In 
scale  with  American  ones?  With  one  breath, 
the  OECD  seems  to  think  that  it  is.  but  al- 
most at  the  same  time  it  has  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  science-based 
American  companies  are  very  small,  and  that 
they  have  frequently  been  founded  by  a 
group  of  scientists,  or  two  confident  friends 
cutting  loose  from  their  university  labora- 
tories and  striking  out  for  the  commercial 
shore — successfully.  Size  of  business  is  not 
a  prerequisite  for  innovation;  there  are  times 
when  the  administrative  cumibersomeness 
of  a  big  enterprise  can  be  a  positive  handi- 
cap. And  although  it  often  helps,  size  of 
market  is  not  a  decisive  factor  either.  Ameri- 
can companies  accustomed  to  the  leeway  of 
a  big  home  market  have  set  up  subsidiaries 


in  Europe  that  have  been  equally  successful 
working  virlthln  narrow  national  txjundarles. 
But  what  is  noticeable  about  the  fastest- 
growing  of  the  science-based  indufUies  is 
how  closely  their  growth  Is  tied  to  the  prog- 
ress of  fundamental  research. 

It  may  be  the  European  educational  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  quite  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  break  down  the  conviction  on  this  side 
o!  the  Atlantic  that  pure  science  and  funda- 
mental research  are  things  that  can  by  defi- 
nition have  no  conceivable  bearing  on  dally 
lile.  In  Britain,  the  split  between  pure  and 
applied  science  has  been  carried  to  such 
limits  that  the  two  .ire  administered  by 
separate  government  departments.  Long- 
term  research  projects  find  it  difficult  to  get 
government  approval,  and  in  some  cases  are 
axed.  becau.<ie  they  offer  no  prospect  of  be;iig 
•.mmediately  "useful." 

There  could  be  no  greater  nonsense  Much 
of  the  growth  of  electronics  in  as  short  a 
space  as  the  past  fi\e  years  has  been  built 
on  the  result-s  of  fundamental  research  that 
were  seized  as  the  ink  dried  on  the  scien- 
tific papers.  Com.puter  technology  has  now 
reached  an  intellectual  road-block  that  can- 
not be  shifted  until  fundamental  work  is 
cnrrpleted  on  three  or  four  related  branches 
o;  science  And  the  companies  that  have 
progressed  fastest  in  those  industries  tend 
to  be  the  ones  that  actually  do  some  basic 
research  themselves.  Hence  the  commercial 
strength  of  those  small  American  companies 
founded  bv  university  scientists.  In  four 
years.  21  companies  employing  3.000  people 
and  doing  $76  million  of  business,  were  set 
up  in  the  Boston  area  around  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  many  of  them 
by  MITgraduMes. 

THE    NEW    DABEL 

Certainly,  a  link  exists  between  fundamen- 
tal research  in  the  universities  and  the 
speedy  progress  of  some  of  the  newest  sci- 
ence-based industries  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly.  European  governments  have  been 
wrong  to  Ignore  it  (not  all  European  com- 
panies do;  Ferrantl.  for  example,  keeps  in 
close  contact  with  university  research  on  low 
temperature  physics  because  of  its  possible 
use  In  computer  engineering).  But  as  the 
results  of  university  research  are  published 
and  available  to  all.  this  alone  does  not 
explain  why  the  United  States  leads  where 
Europe  lags  and  Japan  imiUtes.  Why,  when 
so  much  new  technology  is  on  the  public 
record,  is  it  not  taken  up  more  quickly? 

One  Important  reason  is  that  there  Is  just 
too  much  information  to  take  In.  The  western 
world  is  probably  now  spending  $1,000  mil- 
lion a  year  merely  on  filing  and  indexing  sci- 
entific'information  from  30.000  major  jour- 
nals, whose  number  is  increasing  by  1.500  an- 
nually. Much  of  what  they  contain  is  a  load 
of  old  junk,  and  a  self-denying  ordinance  on 
the  part  of  scientific  publishers  to  stop  pro- 
liferating titles  might  do  more  to  get  tech- 
nology moving  than  any  other  single  meas- 
tire.  A  stage  has  been  reached  when  It  Is 
often  quicker  and  cheaper  to  repeat  an  ex- 
periment than  to  search  the  literature  to  find 
who  has  done  it  before.  And  a  second  stage  Is 
approaching  when,  as  more  of  this  infonrxa- 
tlon  gets  put  on  computer,  it  will  become 
inaccessible  to  any  scientist  who  hasn't 
the  right  key.  Perhaps  this  does  not  sound 
very  serious,  but  it  could  in  practice  mean 
that  instead  of  Information  passing  as  It 
does  now  freely  across  national  frontiers,  It 
could  become  locked  in  separate  national 
computer  repositories. 

Most  of  the  Issues  put  to  the  science  min- 
isters involved  long-term  national  science 
policies,  but  this  particular  one  called  for 
joint,  and  quick,  action  to  sec  that,  within 
OECD  at  least,  national  libraries,  when  they 
moved  over  to  computer  systems,  did  at  least 
move  to  mutually  compatable  ones.  One  of 
the  new  BabeU  is  the  proliferation  of  lan- 
Kuages  that  the  different  computers  speak, 
each  one  designed— although  they  would 
rather  die  than  admit  it— to  reinforce  the 
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monopoly  of  the  manufacturer  in  his  own 
particular  market.  One  of  the  most  tanUUs- 
Ing  projects  dangled  by  OECD  before  the 
assembled  science  ministers  was  that  a  com- 
bined scientific  attack  on  basic  computer 
theory  might  lick  this  computer  language 
barrier,  and.  If  It  did.  It  would  crack  wide 
open  American  International  Business  Ma- 
chines' 80  per  cent  monopoly  of  the  computer 
market. 

(.-LOSING   THE   CM- 

This  sums  up  what  the  technolo^cal  gap 
is  all  about  A  company  ran  lose  its  technical 
lead,  as  IBM  has  cert.alnly  done,  but  can 
have  built  up  in  the  meantime  such  a  com- 
mercial start  that  its  position  is  difficult  to 
challenge. 

Boeing  is  anotlier  enterprise  to  have 
re.ached  the  ^ame  pre-eminence  where  the 
company  can  make  mistakes,  fall  down  on 
its  specifications  and  fall  l>ehlnd  on  deliv- 
eries- all  of  which  t)Oth  Boeing  and  IBM 
have  done  recently- without  damaging  cus- 
tomers' i-onfldence  in  either  company.  Unfair, 
but  that's  the  way  the  science-based  indus- 
tries go. 

Ni)  amount  of  jiumplng  money  into  native 
computer  or  aircraft  companl;»s  is  going  to 
do  more  than  nibble  a  litle  off  the  edges  of 
either  companvs  world-wide  business  The 
only  thing  that  would  Is  likely  to  lie  the  kind 
of  breakthrough  hinted  at  by  tlie  OECD.  a 
Trojan  hor.-e  attack  that  could,  by  opening 
up  new  fields  of  computer  theory,  undermine 
existing  computer  practice  If  countries  want 
to  clo.=e  the  technological  gap.  that  Is  how 
they  will  have  to  do  it 

But  the  cure  opens  up  a  whole  host  of 
new  complaints  How  does  one  guess  In  ad- 
vance what  t.elds  of  research  are  ripe  for  a 
brfakthrnugh  given  that  there  is  enough 
monev  being  spent  in  Europe  on  science  now 
to  provide  the  funds  for  mator  research  proj- 
ects and  more  than  enough  scientists  to 
carry  out  the  work?  Rudimentary  efforts  are 
in  f  ict  being  made  to  devise  systems  of  tech- 
nological forecasting  on  the  lines  of  business 
forecasting,  but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  re- 
sults are  at  the  moment  any  better  than  in- 
telligent guesf.work  OECD  has  suggested 
areas  where  successful  research  might  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  In.  such  as 
environmental  .studies  i  air  and  water  pol- 
lution noise,  etc),  the  technology  of  the 
sea  and  of  cities.  These  a-e  all  safely  non- 
controversial  subjects  on  which  governments 
might  be  wiling  to  co-operate  without  feel- 
ing they  were  placing  any  of  their  industries 
at  risk  But  they  are  not.  with  respect,  the 
sort  of  projects  that  will  avoid  repeating  the 
sad  tale  of  that  key  electronic  device  the 
tunnel  diode,  which  was  invented  In  Japan, 
but  exploited  bv  the  Americans  and  has  been 
the  biggest  single  element  in  their  present 
electronic  supremacy. 

TO  THE   BLACKBOARD 

■nie  arguments  all  lead  back  to  the  same 
starting  point,  that  technological  '•-•"•^va- 
tlon  requires  a  cerUiln  state  of  mind  ..nd 
the  Americans  have  it  because  they  employ 
better-educated  managers.  Not  quite  the 
answer  one  expected,  but  it  leads  on  logically 
to  explain  whv  the  Japanese,  who  also  have 
a  hlffh  proportion  of  graduates  in  their  work- 
ing population,  have  been  the  fastest  Inno- 
vatoK  outside  the  United  States  It  also 
explains  why  Europe  lags  technically  beWnd 
the  United  States  although  most  of  the  west- 
ern European  economies  have  had  several 
years  of  the  sort  of  fast  economic  growtJi 
that  encourages  investment,  and  why  Britain 
lags  although  it  has  the  highest  output  of 
sclentlficallv-tralned  men. 

The  picture  could  be  even  worse  than  it 
looks,  since  the  European  civil  serv  ce  still 
draws  like  a  magnet  more  than  ^^2^ 
share  of  university  graduates.  And  because 
the  university  system,  not  in  Bf **^J^^ 
in  most  continental  countries,  is  cwnlng 
under  fierce  attack  for  the  8t«l«^y*°K 
Influenc*  of  archaic  professors  who  cling 
to  their  professorial  chairs,  and  blight  the 
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proepects  and  the  spirits  of  the  young  men 
working  under  them.  Some  of  the  student 
riots  are  nothing  less  than  a  revolt  against 
their  generally  malign  Influence;  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  British-  or  American-educated  out- 
sider to  appreciate  the  strength  of  feeling 
against  this  old  man's  Ullberallsm — and 
slightly  shocking. 

The  technological  gap  Is  not  merely  a  west- 
em  preoccupation.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  serl- 
oiisly  worried  about  It  and  has  come  to  much 
the  same  conclusion,  namely  that  the  barrier 
to  Innovation  Is  not  at  the  sclentlflc,  but  at 
the  management,  level.  Here  the  Russians 
have  a  special  difficulty;  innovation  involves 
risk,  and  how  do  you  provide.  In  a  Soviet 
economy,  the  Incentive  needed  to  get  man- 
agement Into  a  risk-taking  frame  of  mind? 
The  OECD  has  been  conducting  a  survey  of 
Russian  science  policy,  and  the  Russians  have 
confessed  themselves  so  bewildered  that  they 
are  seriously  considering  whether  they  might 
not  have  to  re-cast  their  entire  economic 
system,  re-lntroduclng  bonuses  for  managers 
and  other  Soviet-type  equivalents  of  the 
profit  motive  and  the  stock  options  with 
which  American  companies  reward  their 
executives. 

None  of  this  can  have  given  the  science 
ministers  much  comfort.  If  they  wanted  a 
clear-cut  policy  to  mull  over  they  didn't  get 
it.  Whati  -they  got  Instead  was  a  series  of 
home  truths  that  throw  doubt  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  educational  policy,  ques- 
tion the  value  of  their  science  spending,  and 
take  away  the  last  comforting  thought  that 
European  countries  can  never  hope  to  match 
American  technical  performance,  simply  be- 
cause they  haven't  got  the  home  market.  It 
win  be  Instructive  to  see  how  the  British 
Government,  for  one,  reacts.  Britain  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  non- 
American  economies  in  the  scale  of  its  sci- 
ence spending  and  its  output  of  trained  re- 
searchers. This  has  been  the  result  of  delib- 
erate Government  policy  endorsed,  only  two 
weeks  ago,  by  yet  another  report  recommend- 
ing the  encouragement  of  more  and  more 
children  to  take  up  science.  If  they  do,  the 
OECD  thinks  they  will  very  probably  Join 
the  end  of  the  6.200  queue  of  technicians 
leaving  this  country  every  year.  Both  the 
Minister  of  Education  (representing  science i 
and  the  Minister  of  Technology  where  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  appointees  of  a 
Prime  Minister  who  took  office  pledged  to 
introduce  Into  Britain  a  white-hot  techno- 
logical revolution.  One  wonders  now  if  he 
knew  what  he  was  taking  on. 


Wanted:    Safe   Streets— Needed : 
A  Federal  Gan  Control  Law 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  receive  communications  from 
hunters  and  sportsmen  in  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania  expressing  concern 
about  President  Johnson's  proposed  Fed- 
eral gun  control  law,  S.  1,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

Frequently  the  writers  of  these  letters 
make  the  charge  that  the  bill  would  le- 
sult  in  severe  infringements  on  the 
sportsman's  traditional  rights  to  gun 
ownership.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

There  Is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill 
proposed  by  President  Johnson,  which 
I  support,  which  would  prevent  Penn- 
sylvania's hunt«rs  and  sportsmen  from 
acquiring  and  using  firearms  for  lawful 
and  appropriate  purposes,  just  as  they 
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always  have  in  the  past.  What  the  bill 
does  is  to  provide: 

First.  For  a  prohibition  on  the  inter- 
state mail-order  sale  of  handguns,  rifles, 
and  shotguns  to  individuals. 

Second.  For  a  prohibition  on  the  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to  non- 
residents of  a  given  State. 

Third.  For  the  Identification  and  de- 
termination of  the  age  of  all  purchasers 
of  firearms  from  federally  licensed 
dealers.  In  the  case  of  handguns  the  age 
requirement  is  21  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  case  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  18  years 
of  age. 

Fourth.  For  the  licensing  of  all  dealers, 
importers,  and  manufacturers  of  fire- 
arms. 

Fiftii.  For  a  prohibition  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  military  surplus  hand- 
guns and  for  the  regulation  of  all  other 
imported  firearms. 

Sixth.  For  the  stringent  control  over 
such  destructive  devices  as  antitank  guns, 
bazookas,  and  mortars. 

This  Is  a  reasonable,  moderate  and 
modest  measure.  It  will  not  prevent  any 
hunter  and  sportsman  from  buying  a 
gun,  using  it  for  a  lawful  purpose,  or 
carrying  it  from  State  to  State.  It  will 
not  require  him  to  register  his  gun.  nor 
infringe  his  right  to  keep  it  anywhere  he 
wants,  or  to  sell  it. 

What  it  will  do  Is  give  our  hard-pressed 
police  some  badly  needed  assistance  in 
maintaining  law  and  order.  Everyone  is 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime  in 
the  streets.  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing atK)Ut  it. 

Prank  L.  Rizzo,  Philadelphia's  police 
commissioner,  is  a  man  whose  reputation 
as  a  tough  warrior  in  the  fight  against 
crime  has  spread  throughout  the  Nation. 
Frank  Rizzo  is  100  percent  behind  the 
Federal  gun  control  bill  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  Not  long  ago.  Commissioner 
Rizzo  sent  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  said: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  foresight 
and  initiative  in  sponsoring  this  present  bill 
to  control  the  sale  of  guns  at  the  Federal 
level.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  service  to  the 
law^  abiding  citizens  of  our  nation  by  your 
support  of  this  legislation  and  you  are  giving 
the  police  forces  of  our  country  a  great  aid 
and  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  violent 
crimes. 

Commissioner  Rizzo  is  not  alone  In  his 
support  for  the  President's  gun  control 
bill.  The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  an  organization  which 
speaks  with  great  authority  on  the  mat- 
ter of  controlling  crime,  has  flatly  stated 
that  any  measure  weaker  than  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  is  unacceptable. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  among 
police  officials  that  the  Hruska  bill,  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  is  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  do  the  job.  Unlike  President  Johnson's 
bill,  the  Hruska  bill,  first,  contains  no 
prohibitions  against  the  interstate  mall 
order  sale  of  firearms,  and  merely  re- 
quires a  sworn  but  not  notarized  state- 
ment in  order  to  purchase  a  handgun 
through  the  mails;  second,  contains 
no  prohibitions  against  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  nonresidents,  re- 
quiring only  a  sworn  statement;  third, 
does  not  cover  imports  at  all;  and  fourth, 
contains  no  age  requirement  for  pur- 
chasers of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  facts 
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are  known,  Pennsylvania's  hunters  and 
sportsmen  will  take  their  stand  with 
Police  Commissioner  Rizzo  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
behind  President  Johnson's  Federal  gun 
control  bill.  As  a  cosponsor  and  a  long- 
time supporter  of  this  bill.  I  hope  they 
will  join  with  us  in  pressing  to  enact  this 
key  element  in  the  war  against  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  the  text  of  Commissioner 
Rizzo's  letter  to  me.  my  response,  and  a 
memorandum  entitled,  "Firearms  Regu- 
lations and  Crimes  Involving  Firearms  in 
Philadelphia."  sent  to  me  by  Commis- 
sioner Rizzo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Police  Commissioner. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  controlling  crime  in  our 
nation  and  one  important  assist  that  can  be 
given  to  all  law  enforcement  officers  is  a  fed- 
eral gun  law  similar  to  Philadelphia's  gun 
control  ordinance. 

This  ordinance  has  been  of  considerable 
aid  to  us  In  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
undesirables.  Almost  300  persons  have  been 
denied  the  ownership  of  guns  through  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Without  this  law,  we 
would  have  no  way  to  deny  these  guns  to  un- 
qualified persons.  However,  the  Philadelphia 
Ordinance  does  not  apply  outside  the  city 
limits,  so  that  an  unqualified  applicant  or  a 
criminal  can  obtain  a  gun  by  going  across 
the  city  or  state  line  to  purchase  such  a 
weapon.  This  is  where  the  need  for  federal 
legislation  is  greatest  Federal  legislation 
controlling  the  sale  of  guns  would  cut  off 
the  illicit  supply  and  hamper  the  actions  of 
those  criminals  with  Illegal  intentions. 

Mayor  Tate  has  led  the  way  In  this  field 
with  his  unqualified  support  of  our  local  gun 
control  ordinance. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  foresight 
and  initiative  in  sponsoring  this  present  bill 
to  control  the  sale  of  guns  at  the  Federal 
level.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  service  to  the 
law  abiding  citizens  of  our  nation  by  your 
support  of  this  legislation  and  you  are  giv- 
ing the  police  forces  of  our  country  great  aid 
and  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  violent 
crimes. 

I  have  attached  information  relative  to  oiu- 
city  ordinance  and  other  statistical  material 
which  may  be  of  value  to  you  In  support  of 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  L.  Rizzo. 

Commissioner . 

March  21.  1968. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Rizzo, 
Police  Commissioner, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Deae  Frank:  May  thanks  for  your  splendid 
letter  of  March  15,  1968,  letting  me  know  of 
your  enthusiastic  support  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's gun  control  bill. 

I  can   assure   you   that   your  advocacy  of 
this   vital   legislation   will   be   a   tremendous 
help   in  rallying  support   for  it  among  the 
public  and  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 


Firearms  Regulations  and  Crimes  Involving 
Firearms  in  Philadelphia 
On  March  15.  1965,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  Bill  560-A,  known 
as  the  Philadelphia  Firearms  Ordinance,  was 
signed  into  law.  This  Ordinance  became  ef- 
fective on  April  15.  1965.  Philadelphia's  Fire- 
arms Ordinance  makes  it  mandatory  for  any 
person  purchasing  a  firearm  (rifle,  pistol,  re- 
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volver  gun  or  shotgun)  in  Philadelphia  or 
outside  the  Citv.  which  is  brought  into  the 
City  to  first  obtain  a  license  to  purchase. 
This  purchase  license  can  be  disapproved  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a    Under  eighteen  (18)   years  of  age. 

b  A  person  convicted  of  either  a  crime  of 
violence,  any  violation  of  the  Uniforni  Fire- 
arms Act.  or  Carrying  a  Concealed  Deadly 
Weapon. 

c.  A  person  convicted  of  selling,  using  or 
possessing  narcotics. 

d    A  habitual  drunkard. 

Following  are  the  firearms  purchasing  sto- 
tlstlcs  from  April  15.  1965  to  December  31. 
1967: 


Applications      Disapprovals 


Apr  15  to  Dec.  31,  1965 
Jan  1  to  Dec  31.  1966.. 
)an  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967.. 


2,2B5 
3.592 

4,175 


Total. 


10.052 


77 
114 
108 

299 


dls- 


The    following    are    the    reasons    for 
approving   firearms   purcha.se    licenses    from 
April  15.  1965  to  December  31,  1967: 


Homicide 
Robbery  - 


5 
27 
55 


Burglary   

Assault  with  intent  to  kill J° 


11 


27 
5 


1 
1 
2 

47 


Rape .„ 

Aggravated   assault  and   battery 'ii 

Violation  uniform  firearms  act 4^ 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weapon.-- 

Narcotics    

Mental   patient 

Hsbitual  drunkard f 

Wanted  person 

Stolen  firearm 

Alien    

Falsified   application 

Could  not  sign  application 2 

Total    299 

In  the  eariy  summer  of  1967,  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  and  Police  Commissioner  Prank  L. 
Rtzzo  saw  a  need  for  further  control  of  fire- 
arms in  Philadelphia  and  had  the  following 
Ordinances  introduced  in  City  Council:  they 
became  effective  on  August  17.  1967. 

City  Ordinance  9-606 — Ammunition:  An 
Ordinance  relating  to  the  regulation  of  am- 
munition, to  require  those  in  the  business  of 
selling  ammunition  to  provide  for  Its  safe 
storage. 

a  During  business  hours  no  ammunition 
may  be  displaved  on  any  open  counter  or  In 
any  other  place  readily  accessible  to  the 
public. 

b.  During  non-business  hours  ammunition 
may  not  be  displayed  In  windows. 

c  A  storage  space,  steel  vault  or  steel  safe, 
approved  by  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  all  the  ammunition 
held  for  sale  in  any  place  in  which  ammuni- 
tion is  sold  shall  be  provided  for  use  during 
business  and  non-business  hours  whenever 
ammunition  is  unattended. 

d.  No  person  shall  sell  any  ammunition 
which  can  be  used  In  firearms  unless  the  pur- 
chaser supplies  satisfactory  written  iden- 
tification and  registers  his  name  and  address. 
City  Ordinance  9-607— Storage  of  Fire- 
arms- An  Ordinance  relating  to  security 
measures  in  the  sale  and  storage  of  firearms 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms. 

a  During  the  hours  that  they  are  not 
regularly  open  for  business,  dealers  shall  store 
all  firearms  in  accordance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  No  firearms  shall  be  displayed  in  win- 
dows. 

2.  All  firearms  must  be  placed  in  an  ap- 
proved secure  storeroom. 

City  Ordinance  10-818— Firearms  In  Public 
Places:   An  Ordinance  relating  to  safety  In 
CXIV 673— Part  7 
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connection  with  Individual  conduct  and  ac- 
tivity by  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  firearms 
upon  the  public  streets,  under  cert.Un  terms 
and  conditions 

a  Definition:  Firearms  means  any  revolver, 
pistol,  gun.  shotgun  or  other  weapon  capable 
of  propelling  a  projectile  by  means  of  an 
explosive  material  or  charge. 

b  Prohibited  Conduct:  No  person  shall 
carry  a  firearm  upon  the  public  streets  or 
upon  any  public  property  at  any  time  unless 
that  person  Is  ^     -  „ 

1.  Licensed  by  the  Commonwealth  or  Pen- 
sylvanla  to  carry  a  firearm  or  license  to  hunt 

2.  Actively  engaged  in  the  defense  of  his 
life  or  property  from  imminent  peril  or 
threat-  or  Police  Officer  or  members  of  the 
State  "or  Federal  MUltla  on  active  duty. 

In  1967,  information  was  received  by  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  that  one 
hundred  twenty  (120)  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia had  purchased  firearms  outside  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  that  six  (6)  of  these  persons 
had  criminal  records  that  prohibited  them 
from  ownership  of  any  firearms:  these  weap- 
ons were  confiscated.  Since  there  is  no  exist- 
ing requirement  that  compels  out  of  state 
distributors  to  Inform  local  Police  Depart- 
ments of  impending  sales  and  delivery  of 
firearms,  our  information  in  this  area  is  far 
from  complete. 

The  following  are  some  case  histories  in- 
volving firearms  wherein  the  source  of  pur- 
chase was  unknown  or  out  of  sta^e: 

1.  On  Wednesday,  December  28.  1966,  three 
( 3  I  men  entered  a  branch  office  of  the  Prov- 
ident National  Bank  in  South  Philadelphia 
and  attempted  a  holdup.  These  men  were 
met  by  two  (2i  Policemen  of  the  Police 
Stake  but  Squad.  In  the  ensuing  gun  fight, 
one  ( 1 )  holdup  man  was  killed  and  the 
other  two  (2i  were  seriously  wounded,  these 
two  subsequently  died. 

The  three  holdup  men  were  all  armed 
and  the  origin  of  these  firearms  has  never 
been  determined.  The  first  holdup  man 
had  a  total  of  fourteen  (14)  arrests  with 
five  (5i  convictions  for  Burglary  and  one 
(1)  for  Aggravated  Assault  and  Battery.  The 
second  hold  up  man  had  a  total  of  nine  (9) 
arrests  with  four  (4)  convictions  for  Rob- 
bery and  one  ( 1 »  for  Burglary.  The  third  had 
a  total  of  four  (4i  arrests  with  four  (4) 
convictions  for  Robbery. 

All  three  (3i  men  were  residents  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  under  our  existing  laws  could 
not   legally    purchase   any   firearms    in    this 

Citv 

2  In  April  of  1967.  we  received  Informa- 
tion that  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  had  pur- 
chased a  22  caliber  revolver  in  Norfolk,  Vlr- 
Elnia  Our  Investigation  revealed  that  this 
purchaser,  being  short  of  money,  had  sold 
the  revolver  to  an  acquaintance.  The  second 
purchaser  and  the  revolver  have  never  been 

located.  .      .  ,„,„, 

3  Also  in  April  of  1967,  we  received  infor- 
mation of  the  purchase  of  a  .25  caliber  re- 
volver in  Oak  Hill,  Virginia,  by  a  resident 
of  this  Citv.  Our  investigation  revealed  the 
firearm  was  purchased  in  October  1966, 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  given  to  a  sec- 
ond partv  who  has  since  died. 

In  February  1967.  a  grandson  of  the  sec- 
ond recipient  had  taken  the  firearm  and 
in  showing  it  to  some  friends  shot  an  eight 
(81  year  old  and  a  nine  (9)  year  old  boy. 
A  record  check  on  the  grandson  revealed 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  Burglary  and 
could  not  own  or  possess  a  firearm  m  Phila- 
delphia. This  firearm  was  confiscated  and 
the  grandson  arrested 

4  In  September  1967,  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia purchased  a  .22  caliber  revolver  m 
Tulsa  Oklahoma.  We  received  InformaOon 
of  this  purchase  in  October  and  our  Investi- 
gation revealed  the  purchaser  had  been  ar- 
rested in  Philadelphia  and  extradited  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  stand  trial  for  Murder. 
This  firearm  has  never  been  located. 
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5.  On  December  2.  1967  at  3:00  A.M..  two 
(2)  men  from  Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma,  forced 
their  wav  into  an  apartment  in  Philadelphia 
and  forced  the  male  occupant  at  gun  point 
out  of  the  apartment  and  Into  a  1959  Pon- 
tiac  sedan.  A  third  man  was  driving  the 
vehicle.  The  abducted  man  was  put  Into  the 
front  seat  between  the  driver  and  one  of 
the  abductors  who  was  armed  with  a  revolver. 
The  third  man  pot  into  the  rear  of  the  vehi- 
cle, armed  with  a  shotgun.  While  they  were 
driving  around  the  oity.  the  abducted  man 
struggled  with  the  armed  abductor  In  the 
front  of  the  vehicle,  took  the  revolver  from 
him  and  shot  the  man  in  the  rear  of  the  car 
The  man  who  had  lost  his  revolver  reached 
into  the  rear  seat  lor  the  ."^hotgun  and  he 
too  was  shot  There  was  then  a  struggle  with 
the  driver  who  was  knocked  out  of  the  car 
into  the  street.  One  man  was  killed  and  one 
other  was  paralyzed  for  life. 

The  source  of  the  firearms  used  in  this 
abduction  and  killing  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. 

In  1966  and  1967.  :i  total  of  4,363  crimes 
were  committed  with  a  firearm  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  following  table  represents  a  statis- 
tical analvsls  in  each  category. 


:966 


1967 


Homicide.     - 

Robbery       

ftssault  witti  intent  to  kill 

Aggravated  assault  and  battery 
Aggravated  a<saui'  and  battery  on  a 

police  oHicer 
Violation  ot  Unitoim  Firearms  Act 
Other  firearms  violations  


69 

79 

b66 

650 

:% 

255 

183 

129 

2 

3 

1.056 

787 

198 

120 

Total 


2.330 


2,033 


In  1966  nineteen  (19)  Juveniles  under  age 
eighteen  il8i  were  arre.sted  for  Homicide 
involving  a  firearm,  and  In  1967  there  were 
twenty   i20i   arrests  in  this  category. 

In  1966.  a  total  of  fifty  six  i56i  firearms 
were  confi.scated  from  persons  uiyler  eighteen 
,  18 1  vears  of  age  bv  the  Gang  Cotitrol  Unit  of 
the  Juvenile  Aid  Division.  In  this  same  year 
there  were  ninetv  six  i96i  gang  clashes, 
twentv  seven  (27i  of  which  involved  fire- 
arms.'Twentv  seven  .27i  Juveniles  were  ar- 
rested in  this  vear  for  Violation  of  the  Uni- 
form Firearms  Act  by  the  Gang  Control  Unit. 
In  1967  a  total  of  seventy  nine  i79i  firearms 
were  confiscated  and  fifty  eight  (58i  Juve- 
niles were  arrested  for  Firearms  Violations  by 
the  Gang  Control  Unit.  In  this  same  year 
there  were  eighty  three  (83>  gang  clashes 
with  thirty  two  (32)  of  these  involving  fire- 
arms. 

Opponents  of  firearms  control  regulations 
repeatedlv  state  that  these  controls  dlscour- 
aee  re>:idents  from  obtaining  hunting  li- 
censes A  survev  of  the  years  1963  to  1966 
revealed  there  was  no  appreciable  Increase  or 
decrease  in  hunting  licenses  issued  in  the 
City  and  Countv  of  Philadelphia.  The  below 
listed  totals  do  not  show  the  total  number  of 
hunting  licenses  i.ssued  to  Philadelphia  resi- 
dents because  a  citizen  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  obtain  his  hunting  license  in  any 
Countv. 

1963    21.597 

1964    

1965    

1966    


22,  602 
21.759 
22,  294 


Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Office 
op  the  Chief  Clerk,  Crry  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia 

Certification:  This  is  to  certify  that  the 
following  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  Ordinance  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  approved  by  the 
Mayor  on   March   15,   1965. 

Nathan  Wolfman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
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Bill  No.  560-A 
[Explanation:  Italics  Indicate  new  matter 
added  to  existing  ordinance.  | 
An  ordinance  amending  chapter  10-800  of 
the  Philadelphia  Code,  relating  to  safety  in 
Individual  conduct  and  activity,  by  adding 
a  new  section  regulating  the  acquisition  or 
transfer  of  firearms,  under  certain  terms 
and  conditions,  and  providing  penalties  for 
violations 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
hereby  ordains : 

Section  1.  Chapter  10-800  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Code,  relating  to  safety  in  individual 
conduct  and  activity,  is  amended,  by  adding 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 
i  10-814  Acquisition  or  Transfer  of  Firearms 

(1)  Definition. 

I  a)   Firearm.  Any  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  gun 

or  shotgun. 

{b)  Departmental.  Department  of  Licenses 

and  Inspections. 

(2)  Prohibited  Conduct.  No  person  shall 
acquire  or  transfer  any  firearms  in  the  City, 
and  no  person  shall  acquire  a  firearm  oiUi^tde 
of  the  City,  which  is  brought  into  the  City, 
unless  application  has  been  made  to.  and 
license  obtained  from,  the  Department. 

{3)  Application.  The  applicant  for  a  li- 
cense shaH  pay  a  fee  of  one  (1)  dollar,  for 
each  trantaotion  of  acquisition  or  transfer 
regardless  of  the  number  of  firearms  trans- 
ferred or  acquired  at  that  time,  and  supply 
the  following  information  on  forms  provided 
by  the  Department: 

(a)  the  name,  and  any  other  names  by 
which  applicant  has  been  known: 

(b)  the  home  address,  and  any  other  ad- 
dresses at  which  applicant  resided  within  five 
1 5)    years  immediateUi   prior  to  application: 

(c)  the  present  business  or  occupation,  and 
any  business  or  occupation,  in  which  appli- 
cant has  engaged  for  five  i5i  years  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  application: 

(d)  the  date  and  place  of  birth  if  ap- 
plicant: 

ie)  the  caliber,  length  or  barrel,  make, 
model  and.  if  known,  manufacturers  num- 
ber of  the  firearm: 

(/)  a  statement  by  applicant  indicating 
the  date,  place,  nature  and  disposition  of  any 
criminal  proceedings  brought  against  the  ap- 
plicant for  any  offense  other  than  traffic 
violations: 

{g\  name,  address  and  occupation,  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  firearm  is  to  be  ac- 
quired or  transferred:  and 

(h)  a  copy  of  applicants  fingerprints  and 
his  photograph. 

(4)   License. 

(a)  No  license  shall  be  issued  unless  the 
Police  Department,  after  due  investigation, 
approves  the  application.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment shall  not  approve  the  application  if  it 
finds  that  applicant  is  either: 

1.1)    under  eighteen  (18)  yearsofage: 

1 .2 1  a  person  convicted  of  either  a  crime  of 
violence,  any  violation  of  the  Uniform  Fire- 
arms Act  or  carrying  a  concealed  deadly 
weapon; 

{.3)  a  person  convicted  of  selling,  using 
oi*possessing  narcotics:  or 

{.4\   an  habitual  drunkard. 

(b)  A  license  shall  be  issued  or  refused 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
application. 

(c)  The  license  shall  bear  applicant's 
name,  age  place  of  residence,  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  firearm:  and  shall  also  have 
afflxed  thereto  applicant's  photograph,  signa- 
ture, and  a  copy  of  his  fingerprints. 

id)  All  persons  licensed  hereunder  carry- 
ing a  firearm  on  or  about  their  persons  shall 
carry  the  license  for  that  firearm  on  their 
person  as  provided  herein  with  the  exception 
of: 

( .1 )  Employees  of  common  carriers,  banks 
or  business  firms  whose  duties  require  them 
both  to  protect  moneys,  valuables  or  other 
property  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  and 
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to  carry  firea'ms  owned  and  supplied  by  their 
employers,  but  such  employees  shall  carry  a 
copy  of  said  license:  and 

(.2)  persons  less  than  eighteen  (18)  years 
of  age  accompanied  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
licensed  to  acquire  or  transfer  that  firearm. 
(«)  The  Department  shall  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  any  person  icho,  subsequent  to  ob- 
taining a  license,  has  either: 

t  .1 )  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
a  violation  of  the  Uniform  Firearms  Act  or 
carrying  a  concealed  deadly  weapon; 

(  2  )  been  convicted  of  selling,  using  or  pos- 
sessing narcotics:  or 

I  .J  I  become  an  habitual  drunkard. 
i5)  Duty  of  Transferor  or  Vendor. 
I  a)  No  transferor  or  vendor  shall  give, 
transfer,  .sell  or  deliver  possession  of  any  fire- 
arm to  any  person  unless  the  transferee  or 
vendee  supplies  to  the  transferor  or  vendor 
the  required  license  for  the  scrutiny  of  the 
vendor  or  transferor. 

{b)  If  no  manufacturer's  number  of  the 
firearm  appears  on  the  license,  the  transferor 
or  vendor  shall  insert  said  number  in  the 
designated  space^  and  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  Police  Department  of  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  particular  firearm  and  advise  the  Pa- 
lice  Department  of  the  manufacturer's  num- 
ber of  said  firearm  which  was  inserted  on  the 
license. 

1 6  I  Exclusions.  No  license  shall  be  required 
under  this  section: 

lai  by  any  governmental  agency  which 
oicn.<  or  acquires  firearms:  or 

I  b)  for  transfer  of  firearms  between  a  man- 
ufacturer and  a  duly  licensed  dealer,  or  be- 
tween one  licensed  dealer  and  another  dealer, 
in  their  usual  course  of  business;  or 

(c)  for  licensed  pawnbrokers,  accepting  a 
firearm  as  security  or  pledge  for  a  loan,  until 
the  pawnbroker  makes  a  sale  or  transfer  of 
the  firearm  pledged  to  a  person  other  than 
the  owner,  at  which  time  a  license  shall  be 
obtained  for  the  sale  or  transfer,  as  provided 
herein. 

(7(  Penalty.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  {300.00)  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  ninety  {90)  days,  or 
both . 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  will  take  effect 
thirty  (30)   days  after  enactment. 


April 


i,  196S 


wing  commander  each  team  must  be 
evaluated  in  their  own  sections  and  have 
campleted  their  general  military  testing. 
The  quality  control  and  evaluation  sec- 
tion introduces  the  team  to  the  com- 
mander and  presents  the  team's  record 
of  testing,  evaluation,  and  audit  record 
on  their  alinement  work.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  certification  by  the  com- 
mander, the  team  is  presented  unit  spe- 
cial orders,  certifying  them  as  a  combat 
target  team. 


Anvither  Achievement 
for  Mississippi 


April  J,,  1068 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other first  has  been  added  to  those  al- 
ready  achieved  by  Mississippians  or  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Combat  target  teams 
of  the  321st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  are 
required  to  certify  before  Col.  Gerald  G. 
Fail.  Jr..  321st  SMW  commander.  This 
program  marks  the  first  such  certifica- 
tion of  maintenance  crews  in  the  Stra- 
teeic  Air  Command  and  parallels  the  re- 
quiiements  for  missile  and  aircraft  crews 
assigned  to  tactical  units. 

Th.e  first  crew  to  be  certified  by  Colonel 
Fa',1  is  composed  of  1st  Lt.  Marvin  R. 
Melton.  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  T.  Sgt. 
Richard  Q.  Lieu,  and  Sgt-  Thomas  E. 
Elli; .  of  the  quality  control  section. 

Team  members  must  be  proficient  and 
fully  knowledgeable  of  the  duties  and  re- 
spjnsibilities  of  their  jobs  and  know  all 
other  subjects  related  to  their  assign- 
ments. Before  being  evaluated  by  the 


Old  Fort  No.  4  Still  Stands 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans are  and  always  will  be  eternally 
grateful  for  those  who  have  fought  for 
our  freedom.  Whether  the  fight  is  in 
Vietnam  in  1968.  or  In  Charlestown,  N.H., 
in  1747,  we  hold  in  respect  and  gratitude 
those  men  who  have  resisted  tyranny  and 
aggression  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

These  thoughts  come  to  mind  as  the 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  raising  funds  to  restore  the  site 
of  Old  Fort  No.  4  in  Charlestown,  N.H. 
There  on  a  site  which  would  play  a  later 
role  during  the  American  Revolution 
some  30  years  later.  Capt.  Phineas 
Stevens  of  New  Hampshire  led  a  heroic 
defense  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
against  a  French  and  Iroquois  Indian 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  this  story 
and  its  message  for  today  is  well  present- 
ed in  an  editorial  titled  "Courage  Never 
Goes  Out  of  Style,"  appearing  in  the 
March  25  edition  of  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Courage  Never  Goes  Ottt  of  Style 

On  a  grey  day  late  in  March  of  the  year 
1747.  30  men  (fewer  in  number  than  one  of 
the  city  buses  will  hold)  trudged  up  the 
frozen  Connecticut  River  to  occupy  Fort  No. 
4  at  a  place  now  called  Charlestown. 

These  were  no  ordinary  farmers  or  trades- 
men but  tough  scouts  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Phineas  Stevens.  Their  mission: 
.  protect  the  villages  along  the  lower  Con- 
necticut from  the  advancing  French  and 
their  Iroquois  Indian  allies. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  7  the  guard 
took  the  unusually  restless  dogs  outside  tha 
fort  to  reconnolter.  A  fusillade  of  shots  met 
him  as  he  opened  the  gate.  The  battle  that 
was  to  make  southern  New  England  secure 
for  all  time  from  a  northern  Invasion  of  the 
French  and  Indians  had  begun. 

For  three  days,  Captain  Stevens  and  his 
men  vrithstood  the  musket  fire,  flaming 
arrows  and  a  hay  filled  cart  set  burning 
against  the  barrier.  No  sleep,  no  food,  and 
700  of  the  bloodthirsty  enemy  beyond  the 
wall  ready  to  attack  In  force  at  any  moment. 

Imagine  yourself  one  of  that  "bus  load"  of 
citizens  defending  behind  the  log  stockade. 
Without  having  been  In  such  a  place  as  Khe 
Sanh  where  our  men  now  defend  freedom  In 
Vietnam,  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  the  courage 
and  stamina  required. 

But    courage    and    stamina    are    qualities 


which  often  determine  the  odds,  as  they  did 
at  Port  No.  4.  On  April  10  the  French  com- 
mander, under  a  flag  of  truce,  suggested 
hopefully  that  the  defenders  might  give  up. 
Captain   Stevens'   answer   was   one   word: 

"Never  *' 

Tired  cold,  hungry,  and  afraid  the  Ice  on 
the  Connecticut  would  melt,  destroying  their 
clear  highway  north,  the  French  and  their 
bloodthirsty  allies  departed  for  Canada,  never 
to  return. 

For  another  30  years  the  fort  was  to  serve 
America.  It  was  here,  for  example,  that  John 
Stark  mustered  his  forces  in  1777  before  the 
battle  of  Bennington. 

Today,  a  monument  to  the  fortitude  of  our 
forebears,  rises  again.  The  fund-raising  drive 
to  complete  the  reconstruction  U  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Indefatigable  Mrs.  Ouy 
E  Speare.  She  undertook  the  assignment  at 
the  age  of  91  and  has  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  m  behalf  of  this  latest  of  her  many 

projects.  ,^       ^        J 

On  April  6,  the  eve  of  the  French  and 
Indian  attack  221  years  ago,  the  club  women 
of  New  Hampshire  will  begin  their  "Tag 
Days"  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  rebuilding  of  old  Fort  No.  4. 

All  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  should  be 
willing  to  help. 

It  Is  one  more  way  of  saying  that  for  cour- 
age for  blood  shed  and  battles  won  for  free- 
dom in  this  or  any  age,  Americans  remember 
and  are  grateful. 
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ments  be  offered  specifying  that  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  trade  must  display  con- 
cern for  American  opinion  In  Soviet  policies 
affecting  the  Jews  and  other  groups  perse- 
cuted in  these  countries.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  federal  laws  now  require  that  all 
our  business  concerns  trading  with  the  gov- 
ernment treat  employees  on  a  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  basis  it  Is  only  fair  that  a  similar 
demand  be  made  of  those  countries  with 
which  we  are  engaged  in  commerce.  Antl- 
Jewlsh  policies  could  be  ameliorated  If  the 
Kremlin  comes  to  realize  that  such  bias  sim- 
ply is  bad  business  In  terms  of  world  trade 
and  commerce. 


The  Great  Surrender  of  1968 


Soviet  Jewry 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  Soviet  Jewry,  which  I 
commend  to  every  Member,  was  adopted 
recently  by  the  Minneapolis  Central 
Labor  Union's  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee: 

In  this  50th  anniversary  year  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution,  we  appeal  to  Soviet  leaders  to 
act  upon  the  promises  of  national  self-deter- 
mination and  religious  freedom  for  all 
groups,  promulgated  50  years  ago  by  Lenin 
in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  the  Peoples 
of  Russia  and  embodied  In  Soviet  law  and 
formal  policy  statements. 

We  are  painfully  made  aware  through  re- 
cent news  reports  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  return  to  pre-war  Polish  antl-SemltIsm, 
which  must  be  eradicated.  If  not.  antl-Jewlsh 
manifestations  in  Poland,  including  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  fathers  whose  sons 
were  allegedly  Involved  'n  the  student  unrest, 
can  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign  that  those 
few  Jews  who  survived  the  Nazi  persecutions 
will  find  themselves  once  again  the  victims 
of  new  Nazi-like  outrages. 

The  continuing  systematic  strangulation 
of  Jewish  religious,  cultural,  and  communal 
life  In  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  halted. 
Maintenance  of  synagogues,  training  of  rab- 
bis Jewish  education,  and  family  reunion 
with  relatives  In  other  countries  should  no 
longer  be  impeded  by  the  Soviet  government. 
The  Soviet  regime  has  shown  sensitivity 
to  the  growing  condemnation  by  the  world 
outside  its  borders  of  its  special  discrimi- 
nation against  Soviet  Jews.  We  urge  that 
these  protests  be  intensified  locally  by  our 
communities. 

We  further  urge  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment seek  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  the  USSR  and  its  satellite  countrtes 
in  the  following  manner:  When  measures 
come    before    Congress    Involving    East-West 

trade  or  similar  appropriate  bills  that  amend- 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  announcement,  taking  him- 
self out  of  the  campaign  for  reelection, 
was  a  bomb  that  can  only  be  measured 
in  megatons.  The  explosion  overshad- 
ows the  true  import  of  his  40-minute 
address  to  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  has  been  a  target  of 
vicious  attacks  and  criticism  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  much  of  which 
went  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of 
constructive  criticism.  It  is  difficult  to 
blame  anybody  for  backing  away  from 
the  awesome  burden  of  the  Presidency  m 
these  troubled  times,  but,  having  once 
accepted  it  and  "put  his  hand  to  the 
plow."  he  should  not  have  turned  back, 
submitting  to  pressure  and  leaving  Con- 
gress like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  The 
power  of  a  lameduck  President  dimin- 
ishes rapidly,  leaving  a  confused  leader- 
ship in  the  party,  as  well  as  in  the  Con- 

TCSS 

^  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  President, 
in  a  fighting  speech,  said: 

Let  no  American  mistake  the  enemy's 
major  offensive  now.  It  is  aimed  pquarely  at 
the  citizens  of  America. 


No  truer  statement  has  ever  been 
spoken  and  this  offensive  by  the  enemy 
has  just  been  won,  by  surrender.  This 
offensive  has  been  directed  by  the  high- 
est echelon  of  international  communism 
directed  from  Mo.scow  and  Pekinc.  aided 
and  abetted  by  opportunist  politic: an.s 
with  their  campus  brigades  and  oraft- 
cprd  burners.  President  Johnson  .vielci«cl 
to  the  demands  of  this  noisy  crowd  and 

"caved  in."  .      ,     „f 

There  was  dancins  m  the  streets  ol 
Hanoi  over  the  President's  shift  in  policy. 
One  of  the  finest  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  was  to  leave  Bobby 
Kennedy  and  Gkne  McCarthy  .speech- 
less for  at  least  15  minutes,  but  they 
were  both  quick  to  recover  and  to  re- 
sume their  divisive  demands  to  ttop  tne 
war,  but  offering  no  alternaf.ves. 

Hanoi  accepted  the  President's  offer  to 
discuss  the  termination  of  hostihties. 
Wl-iy  they  accepted  this  offer  so  quickly, 
after  having  rejected  all  other  offers  in 
the  past  generates  some  suspicion.  There 
are  two  possible  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
enemy  is  following  the  procedure  of  mih- 
tar\-  tactics  laid  down  by  the  Communists 
to  the  effect  that,  prior  to  launcning  a 
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massive  offensive,  one  should  deceive  his 
opponent  by  gestures  of  peace.  The  sec- 
ond reason  would  be  because  they  have 
misjudged  the  President's  address  and 
believe  that  the  American  people  are  so 
•sick  of  war  that  they  have  mandated  the 
President  to  accept  peace  at  any  price, 
and  tiiat  Hanoi  feels  that  our  country 
would  be  negotiating  from  a  i>osture  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength.  Either 
reason  bodes  no  good  for  America. 

The  first  telegram  I  received  on  Mon- 
day morning  following  the  President's 
address  was  from  a  mother  in  my  district, 
as  follows : 

We  who  have  relatives  and  friends  fighting 
in  Vietnam  will  never  forgive  the  politicians 
for  not  letting  the  military  win  this  war.  We 
are  sick  at  heart  to  think  more  will  be  killed 
because  of  the  stupid  political  expediency  of 
this  administration,  God  help  our  fighting 
men,  for  this  administration  will  not. 

I  think  the  President  failed  bitterly  by 
not  informing  the  American  people  of 
the  goal  and  purpose  of  this  war;  and. 
consequently,    individuals    and    groups, 
and  great  segments  of  the  public,  worked 
up  an  emotional  momentum  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  our  fourth  major 
war  in  this  century.  The  First  Worid  War 
was  fought  to  stop  the  aggression  of  Im- 
perial Germany.  The  Second  was  to  stop 
the  aggression  of  Imperial  Japan.  The 
Korean  war  was  to  stop  the  aggression  of 
North  Korea  against  South  Korea,  and 
the  Vietnam  war  was  to  show,  not  only 
to  North  Vietnam,  but  to  the  world,  that 
aggression    would    not   pay    off.    If   we 
negotiate  now  and  surrender,  and  accept 
the  Vietcong  into  the  household  of  na- 
tions, it  will  be  a  signal  to  the  worid  that 
aggression  is  a  profitable  pastime,  and 
may  be  engaged  in  with  impunity  and 
immunity,  until  the  entire  world  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  after  the  armi- 
.vtice  neeotiatlons  were  started  with 
North  Korea,  from  July  13.  1951.  to  July 
27  1953.  we  had  12.700  additional  mili- 
tary per.sonnel  killed  and  49.501  wounded. 
This  must  not  be  permitted  to  l.appen 
under  any  cease-fire  agreement  with 
Ncrth  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  quote  a  statement  which 
should  well  be  our  motto  today.  It  was 
written  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  1800's. 
He  said : 

War  is  an  uglv  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things.  The  decaved  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worse  than  a  war.  is  worse.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more 
ihan  his  personal  safety  is  a  miserable  crea- 
f  irr-  who  has  no  chance  of  being  free  unless 
made  und  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
rneii  th;'n  himself. 


The  "Pueblo":   How  Long, 
Mr.  Pre«ident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker.  Uvs  is 
the  73d  dav  ihe  r.S.S.  Puebln  and  her 
crew  i^av^  bici.  in  Norf'i  Kv.can  h.-inds. 
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Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  District 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  First  Session  of 
the  90th  Congress 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSVXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Pennsylvania  on  my  steward- 
ship during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  first  3  months  of  the 
second  session. 

The  record  of  the  90th  Congress  is  en- 
couiaging.  Over  40  major  administration 
proposals  were  approved. 

When  Congress  convened  last  January, 
there  were  47  fewer  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  were  in 
the  89th  Congress.  This  group  had  a  75 
percent  favorable  voting  record  on  ad- 
ministration proposals.  In  view  of  this 
significant -loss  in  support  it  is  under- 
standable that  we  were  not  able  to  ac- 
complish every  objective. 

Certainly,  during  1967  the  Congress 
demonstrated  that  the  American  people 
can  meet  their  commitments  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  adequately  pro- 
vided for  our  national  defense  and  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  solving  the 
many  domestic  problems  which  beset  our 
country. 

For  my  part.  I  was  kept  exceedingly 
busy  by  the  increasingly  heavy  volume  of 
my  legislative  duties,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  emanating  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  As  a 
senior  member  of  this  important  com- 
mittee I  took  a  vigorous  role  in  consider- 
ing problems  relating  to  our  country's 
common  defense— Vietnam,  in  particu- 
lar: Selective  Service  matters;  scientific 
research  and  development  of  weapons  in 
support  of  the  Armed  Forces:  pay.  pro- 
motion, retirement,  and  other  benefits 
and  privileges  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  and  administration  of  ammuni- 
tion depots,  forts,  arsenals.  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  reservations  and  establish- 
ments. 

In  this  latter  category.  I  worked  un- 
ceasingly in  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
Frankford  Arsenal,  and  other  military 
installations  in  Philadelphia,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  new  work  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  employment,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  April  1967  I  was  also  chairman  of  a 
Special  Subcommittee  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  inspected 
military  installations  in  Southeast  Asia, 
including  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 
Our  primary  purpose  was  to  study  mili- 
tary construction  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  troop  cantonments  and  troop 
morale.  I  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
meet  and  talk  with  as  many  servicemen 
from  Pennsylvania  as  was  humanly  pos- 
sible. I  was  delighted  to  talk  with  many 
from  Philadelphia,  including  Joseph 
Horner  Jr.,  2034  Blair  St.;  Col.  Ralph 
Sciolla.  521  West  Pike  St.;  Mike 
McNally.  2365  E.  Huntingdon  St.;  John 
Veneziale,  2512  E.  Somerset  St.;  Salva- 
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tore  P  Bargadoro.  635  Catherine  St.; 
Stanley  Teagle,  1704  N.  25th  St.;  Arnold 
Stern  1249  Greely  St.;  and  Joseph  Col- 
lopy.  1591  E.  Hewson  St.  It  pleases  me  to 
report  that  the  morale  of  all  of  the  men 
was  very  high.  They  were  doing  a  splen- 
did job  despite  the  difficult  situation. 

I  also  served  as  chairman  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Dental  Care.  This  sub- 
committee was  activated  as  a  result  of 
the  many  complaints  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  received  from  GI's  con- 
cerning the  enormous  expenses  they 
were  encountering  in  securing  dental 
care  for  their  dependents  from  civilian 
dentists.  As  a  result  of  this  special  study. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  dental  care  for  dependents  of 
active  duty  military  personnel  to  be 
provided  bv  civilian  dentists,  and  would 
cover  the  full  range  of  dental  services. 

Concerning  my  activities  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  my  efforts  have 
been  specialized  in  problems  concerning 
the  merchant  marine  and  Panama 
Canal.  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  fought  hard  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  a  part  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  Introduced  H.R.  388 
to  create  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  identical  legislation  has  now 
passed  the  House  and  is  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate.  .      ,    ^^  , 

The  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  As  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  I  am  in 
an  excellent  position  to  watch  out  for 
any  legislation  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  port.  Conversely,  I  always  put 
forth  a  word  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  port. 

So  far  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  have 
authored  and  introduced  many  pieces 
of  meaningful  legislation,  a  number  of 
which  directly  affect  Philadelphia.  In  the 
past  I  introduced  legislation  which  was 
enacted  into  law  to  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Old  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Old  Swede's  Church— Gloria  Dei.  St. 
George's  Church,  and  other  property  as 
part  of  Independence  National  Historical 
Park.  To  continue  the  park  development 
plan.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  3743,  to 
provide  for  a  parking  lot  for  visitors  to 
the  park  area:  H.R.  3900.  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  New  Amsterdam  Building; 
and  H.R.  6347,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Irvirr  Building. 

Also.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 218.  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  Philadelphia  as  the  site  of  a 
world's  fair  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Other  legislation  I  have  introduced 
which  should  be  helpful  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  340.  to  authorize  the  conduct  of 
certain  research  and  development 
through  the  Coast  Guard  in  order  to 
develop  an  effective  electronic  guidance 
system.  This  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia. 

H.R.  3903.  to  provide  that  pensions 
paid  to  retired  law-enforcement  ofiBcers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  income  tax. 

H.R.  4103.  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution. 


H.R.  5131.  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  disability  insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

H.R.  5399.  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees thereon. 

H.R.  5591,  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services. 

H.R.  9033,  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service. 

HR.9469,  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  instances  and  to  prohibit  pub- 
lic display  of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment engaging  the  United  States  in 
war  or  armed  conflict. 

H.R.  10572,  to  improve  the  educational 
services  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
child  day-care  centers. 

H.R.  12153,  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  fulfill  the  national 
goal  for  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 

family.  ^     ^. 

H.R.  12280,  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

H.R.  12558.  to  equalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  equal  rank  and  years  of  service. 
H.R.  13290,  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  its  protection  to  post- 
masters, officers,  and  employees  of  the 
field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

H.R.  13940,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  to  provide  a  new  maritime 
program. 

H.R.  14226,  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  Introduction,  into  interstate 
commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehi- 
cles This  would  aid  in  the  decrease  of 
automobile  thefts. 

H  R.  14944.  to  provide  for  issuance  of 
visas  to  the  victims  of  the  recent  Sicilian 
earthquake. 

H.R.  11816.  to  set  up  a  pension  fund 
for  the  widows  and  families  of  police  of- 
ficers killed  while  seeking  to  arrest  Fed- 
eral violators.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  March  28  and  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

Following  are  some  of  the  major  legis- 
lative accomplishments  which  have  been 
achieved  so  far  in  the  90th  Congress: 


HEALTH 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967  authorizing  $589  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968-70  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  services,  including  a  $40  million 
authorization  intended  for  rat  control 
projects  in  fiscal  years  1968-69. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967  providing  a  total  of  $281.8  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1970 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
and  community  centers;  staffing;  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  handicapped;  and  a 
new  program  training  teachers  In  phys- 
ical education  and  recreation  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  author- 
izing $428.3  million  for  Federal  air  pol- 


lution control  for  fiscal  years  1968-70. 
The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  time 
of  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  from  air  pollution  to  seek 
court  injunctions  as  might  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  against  the 
continued  emission  of  such  pollutants. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate air  quality  control  regions  through- 
out the  country;  to  provide  Federal 
financing  for  regional  control  commis- 
sions to  be  established  by  State  Gover- 
nors; and  empowers  him  to  enforce  air 
quality  standards  in  the  control  regions, 
if  the  regional  commissions  fail  to  en- 
force HEW  guidehnes  for  air  purity.  In 
addition,  it  provides  controls  over  fuel 
additives,  and  Federal  support  to  State 
agencies  for  developing  uniform  motor 
vehicle  pollution  control  device  inspec- 
tion and  emission  testing  programs, 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  providing  for  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  at  least  13  percent  for 
all  social  security  beneficiaries  with  an 
increase  in  minimum  monthly  benefits 
from  $44  to  $55.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  in  32 
years,  but  I  support  even  more  substan- 
tial increases  so  that  our  retired  citizens 
may  be  more  fully  assured  of  economic 
security.  This  measure  also  raises  the 
earnings  limitations  for  social  security 
beneficiaries  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  a  year. 
It  creates  a  60-day.  lifetime  reserve  of 
hospital  benefits  under  medicare,  but 
with  the  requirement  that  the  patient 
pay  $20  a  day  toward  the  cost  of  this 
additional  ho.spitalization.  It  is  estimated 
that  increased  benefits  during  the  first 
full  year  of  the  new  law  will  total  $3.6 
billion. 

Legislation  extending  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  for  5  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  authorizing  $43  mil- 
lion for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  programs. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967 
prohibits  employers  from  engaging  in 
any  discriminatorj-  practice  in  hiring 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
because  of  age.  The  investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  similar  to  tho.se  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

CONSUMERS 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
amendments  providing  strong  Federal 
standards  lor  inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  and  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal-State  cooperation  to 
bring  State  meat  inspection  .systems  to 
a  level  comparable  to  the  Federal  in- 
spection system. 

A  measure  strengthening  the  1953 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  cover  all 
wearing  apparel  and  interior  furnishings 
made  of  fabric  or  related  materials.  It 
enables  the  Government  to  halt  manu- 
facturers' sales  of  goods  not  meeting 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  the  first  time,  covers  in- 
terior furnishings  to  provide  protection 
against  dangerous  materials  in  drapes, 
bedding,  blankets,  upholstyy,  and  other 
products. 

Legislation  establishing  a  seven-mem- 
ber National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety.    The    Commission   will   identify 
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categories  of  household  products  pre- 
senting unreasonable  hazard  to  consum- 
ers, study  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
State  and  Federal  law  in  controlling 
such  products,  and  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress. 

EDVL  AT  ION 
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areas  to  purchase  Government-subsi- 
dized stamps  which  increase  their  food- 
buying  power  at  grocery  stores,  and 
makes  available  to  them  something  ap- 
proaching an  adequate  diet,  with  result- 
ing improvements  to  physical  and  mental 
health. 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments  extending  ihis 
act  an  additional  2  years  and  authoriz- 
ing larger  expenditures  than  before  In 
my  view,  the  programs  of  this  act  offer 
the  most  effective  means  ior  overcom- 
ing the  serious  problems  facing  many  of 
our  .schools,  particularly  in  urban  areas 
For  this  reason.  I  urged  even  broader  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The   Education    Profe.s.sions   Develop- 
ment Act  extending  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education    Act    of    1965.    including    the 
Teacher  Corps  and  a  teacher  fellowship 
program,  and  creating  four  new  teacher- 
training  programs  effective  in  fiscal  1969. 
Legislation  expanding  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  authorizing  S500 
million  for  fi.scal  1969  and  S600  million 
for  fiscal   1970  for  grants  to  States  for 
basic     vocational     rehabilitation.     More 
than    500.000    persons    will    be    retained 
under  this  proposal.  In  addition,  the  act 
authorizes  new  programs — first,  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  pilot  projects  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  for  migrant 
workers:   the  other,  to  establish  a  new 
national    center    lor    deaf-blind    youths 
and  adults. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
providing  a  3-year  extension  of  the  1960 
law  authorizing  Federal  grants  of  $38 
million  for  construction  of  educational 
television  broadca.sting  facihties.  and 
broadening  it  to  include  grants  for  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting. 

Legi-slation  extending  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  finance  the  total  cost  of  the 
interlibrary  cooperation  programs.  State 
institutional  library  .services,  and  library- 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
After  June  30.  1968.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  50  percent  of  the  program 
costs  and  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  remaining  50 
l)ercent. 

POVERTY 

After  a  long  and  difficult  legislative 
battle,  the  Democratic  leadership  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  approval  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opiwrtunity  Amendments  of  1967, 
the  antlpoverty  program.  This  legislation 
continues  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram for  2  years  through  fi.scal  1969, 
and  authorizes  SI. 980  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $2,181  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
It  earmarks  $25  million  for  a  program 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  authorizes  a 
new  program  of  day-care  centers  to 
assist  working  mothers.  It  contains  a 
new  provision  requiring  that  after  Febru- 
ary- 1,  1969.  community  action  programs 
shall,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stance, be  carried  on  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

Authorization  of  $200  million  for  fi.scal 
1968  and  $225  million  for  fiscal  1969  pro- 
viding for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  food- 
stamp  program.  This  program  was  inl- 
tlallv  approved  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1961 
andestablished  on  a  3-year  basis  in  1964. 
It  enables  low-income  families  in  both 
the   urban   slums   and   depressed   rural 
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The  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Sal- 
arv  Act  of  1967  providing  a  first-step 
raise  of  6  percent  for  725.000  postal  em- 
ployees and  a  4.5-percent  increase  for 
1.3"  million  cla.ssified  workers  making 
various  adju.stments  in  iwstal  rates.  The 
act  establishes  a  commission  on  execu- 
tive, leui.slativo.  and  .ludicial  salaries,  and 
makes  it  illegal  for  Federal  officials  to 
hire  relatives.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  a  .second  pay  increa.se  of  5  percent 
in  July  of  1968  for  postal  employees,  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  give  classified 
emplovees  adju.stments  in  July  of  1968 
to  clo.se  one-half  of  the  differences  be- 
tween their  salary  levels  and  comparable 
private  enterpri.se  .salary  levels.  It  fur- 
ther provides  tor  a  final  phase  adju.st- 
ment  lor  July  of  1969  for  all  Government 
employees  to  bring  their  salaries  up  to 
par  with  private  enterpri.se  salaries 

A  military  pay  bill  ijroviding  ior  an 
increa.se  of  4  5  percent  in  the  ;ebular 
compen.sation  of  servicemen,  including 
basic  ijay.  quarters,  and  subsistence  al- 
lowance, and  for  automatic  pay  laises  in 
the  future  that  would  correspo'id  to  .sal- 
ary increa.ses  lor  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

VETtRANS 

The  Veterans"  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1907  uivni:;  \ft- 
erans  and  their  dependents  a  ost-nf- 
living  increase  in  pension  payments, 
providina  full  wartime  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  those  injured  in  Vietnam,  and 
pensions  for  those  who  became  disabled, 
as  well  as  higher  educational  allowances 
for  veterans  attendinii  colleee  under  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  and  a  number  of  new 
training  programs  under  tlie  law. 

AID  TO  CITIES 

Leei.slation  providina  SIO  million  for 
the  rent  supi)lement  proaram;  S312  mil- 
lion to  get  the  model  cities  proaram  un- 
derway: S750  million  for  urban  renewal: 
SI 65  rnillion  for  water  and  .'^ewer  facilities 
under  the  community  facility  program: 
$175  million  for  the  urban  ma.ss  transit 
program:  and  continuance  of  the  low- 
rent  public  liou.sina  program,  includina 
senior  citizen  hou.sing. 

SMAM     BI'SINESS 

The  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Act  amendments 
increasing  the  amount  of  loans,  auaran- 
tees.  and  any  other  oblisations  or  com- 
mitments which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  the  Small  Busine.ss 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  and  giving 
.small  busine.ss  investment  companies  ac- 
ce.ss  to  more  SBA  money,  and  increasing 
from  10  to  15  years  the  maturity  f.jr  reg- 
ular business  loans  made  for  cor.struc- 
tion  of  facilities. 

DEFENSE 

Legislation  providing  a  S70  billion  de- 
fense appropriation  for  fiscal  1968.  the 
largest  in  our  history,  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion secure  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  measure  providing  a  $12.2  billion 
supplemental  appropriation  supporting 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
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V  Military  construction  funds  legislation 
appropriating  $2,093  billion  for  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  and  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  military 
family  housing. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  extending  the  military  draft  4  years 
and  making  its  provisions  more  equitable. 
U.S.  defense  needs,  as  we  all  know,  are 
Immense  and  they  have  been  magnified 
because  of  the  requirements  of  our  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  supported  the  legislative 
moves  designed  to  assure  our  country 
with  an  unequaled  military  defense  abil- 
ity. Such  strength  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  see  an  early  end  to  the  painful  and 
costly  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  convince 
the  Communists  that  they  cannot  suc- 
cessfully commit  aggression  upon  weak 
and  underdeveloped  nations. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  is  the  goal  of  all 
compassionate  persons.  I  have  done 
everything  twssible  to  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  this  course. 

We  will  be  confronted  by  other  priority 
problems  during  this  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  and  must  act  upon 
vital,  unfinished  matters,  including  the 
proposed  tax  surcharge  and  proposals  for 
tax  reform,  truth-in-lending  legislation, 
and  measures  to  overcome  the  growing 
problem  of  crime. 

I  want  to  assure  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Third  Congressional  District 
that  I  shall  continue  to  strive  in  every 
possible  way  to  provide  effective  legisla- 
tive responses  to  the  pressing  problems 
and  needs  which  confront  us. 

I  hope  my  constituents  will  contact  me 
at  my  Washington,  DC.  office  at  2412 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  or  at  the 
three  offices  I  maintain  in  Philadelphia 
at  114  U.S.  Customhouse  Building,  239 
East  Glrard,  and  710  Snyder  Avenue,  to 
express  their  views  on  matters  of  Inter- 
est and  concern  to  them,  or  to  request 
my  assistance  on  any  problem  they  may 
have  with  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
communications  will  be  given  my  utmost 
consideration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

problems  existing  in  the  classroom  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  from  the  political 
structure  greater  knowledge  as  to  the 
strengths  and  limitations  of  Government 
help  to  education. 

The  solution  to  this  crisis  In  American 
education  involves  not  only  the  spending 
of  money,  but  qualitative  changes  in  how 
this  money  Is  applied.  The  development 
of  new  curriculums,  improved  teaching 
techniques,  and  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  actual  factors  that  enter  Into  the 
learning  process  In  the  classroom  are 
some  examples  of  the  qualitative  changes 
that  are  necessary. 

I  salute  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  its  efforts  to  improve  our 
educational  system  through  its  most  Im- 
portant ingredient — the  teachers. 


Our  Most  Important  Ingredient 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    W.\SHIN0TON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
serious  chaUenge  to  the  American  pub- 
lic education  system  is  whether  public 
education  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in 
the  United  States  can  survive  In  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  America.  The  old-time  con- 
cepts of  teaching  to  the  average  and 
achieving  a  substantially  satisfactory  re- 
sult in  homogeneous  classes  of  30  to  40 
children  t,lmply  will  not  be  successful  in 
our  central  cities. 

It  is  vital  that  the  teachers  of  America 
participate  In  the  political  process  In  or- 
der that  they  may  bring  to  elected  offi- 
cials greater  knowledge  of  the  day-to-day 


Watch  Your  Money 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 
What  with  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover, 
the  pressures  of  inflation  and  excessive 
Federal  spending  while  the  coimtry  Is  In- 
volved in  Vietnam,  the  situation  Is  be- 
coming more  distressing  each  day  and 
the  public  is  expressing  its  anxiety. 

I  thought  that  the  editor  of  the  Steuben 
Republican  at  Angola,  Ind.,  summed  up 
the  matter  very  clearly  In  an  editorial 
captioned  "Watch  Your  Money."  With 
this  in  mind  I  am  inserting  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  for 
more  widespread  dissemination  across 
the  country 
The  editorial  follows : 

Watch  Yotm  Monet 
Have  you  been  wondering  why  your  dollar 
doesn't  seem   t»  go   as  far  as  It  did  a  few 
years  ago? 

Even  though  we  are  aware  of  the  effect  of 
Inflation  on  the  price  of  everything  we  buy. 
how  many  of  us  realize  what  the  total  cost 
of  government  is  today  and  how  this  huge 
figure  affects  our  lives. 

Federal,  state  and  local  government  spend- 
ing has  reached  an  estimated  $250  billion  an- 
nually, not  counting  the  billions  going  for 
defense.  But  it's  difficult  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public  to  conceive  of  the  total  dollars  they 
put  In  these  three  different  government 
pockets.  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  accounts  for  33 
per  cent  of  public  spending,  the  states  ac- 
count for  24  per  cent,  and  local  governmental 
units  43  per  cent — on  the  average. 

However,  regardless  of  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment spends  the  money,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  comes  first  out  of  your  pocket. 

More  control  of  government  programs  and 
spending  Is  assured  when  services  are  han- 
dled and  financed  at  state-local  levels.  Then 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Public  have  a  better  chance 
to  sav  something  about  the  relative  priority 
of  specific  projects.  They  can  keep  a  better 
check  on  spending  when  it's  closer  to  home. 
One  wav  to  reduce  the  total  drain  is  to 
make  each  dollar  work  harder— preventing 
duplication  and  waste  in  programs  and  per- 
sonnel— and  this  can  best  be  done  right  here 
where  taxpayers  can  take  a  good  look  at 
what's  happening. 
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A  Statement  on  Violence  in  the  Street* 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  accept  the  dire  predictions  from 
so  many  doom  prophets  that  this  countrj* 
Is  Incapable  of  avoiding  a  coming  "long, 
hot  summer"  of  violence  in  our  major 
cities. 

The  doom  prophets  were  able  to  smug- 
ly clap  their  hands  this  past  Thursday, 
March  28,  when  violence  and  looting 
erupted  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  say  "we 
told  you  so."  Is  It  decent  to  feel  pride  in 
the  accuracy  of  a  forecast  of  destruc- 
tion? Is  it  constructive  to  dwell  on  the 
potential  for  riots  rather  than  the  pos- 
sibilities for  rehabilitation? 

As  do  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Negro  citizens  in  the  United  States,  I 
strongly  deplore  the  unwarranted  vio- 
lence and  looting  in  Memphis  this  past 
week.  It  was  a  shameful  display  of  re- 
bellious behavior  that  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing acceptance  almost  as  a  way  of  life, 
not  only  among  a  few  misguided  brothers 
in  the  black  community,  but  among  the 
press,  some  of  our  leaders  and  bleeding- 
heart  social  scientists. 

The  one  question  which  persistently 
hammers  away  at  the  walls  of  reason  In 
my  mind  Is:  What  does  the  violence 
gain?  Material  advances?  Can  we  point 
to  new  housing?  Better  schools?  More 
jobs?  A  greater  understanding  between 
the  black  and  white  races?  More  politi- 
cal power? 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
violence  In  many  major  cities  during  the 
past  few  summers  forced  an  official  re- 
assessment at  the  municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  ongoing  programs  de- 
signed to  relieve  poverty  and  racial  dis- 
crimination. What  Is  more.  In  Detroit, 
over  5,000  jobs  were  suddenly  "found" 
after  that  city's  holocaust  last  summer. 
But  what  an  extravagant  price  Detroit 
Negroes  paid  for  those  jobs — hundreds  of 
homes  destroyed,  lives  ruined,  people 
killed,  and  a  devastated  community 
which  will  take  years  to  rebuild  Itself 
and  recover  Its  losses.  Is  the  future  any 
brighter  today  after  those  riots? 

Is  collective  self-destruction  a  goal  to 
be  sought  by  Negroes?  Is  the  decimation 
of  black  neighborhoods  a  conscious  aim 
of  some  of  our  leaders?  Is  It  not  possible 
to  communicate  to  many  of  our  young 
black  people  that  violence  is  only  a  self- 
defeating  exercise  which  will  eventually 
swallow  them  as  well  as  the  system  they 
seek  to  destroy? 

Despite  my  personal  and  trenchant  op- 
position to  violence.  I  do  not  merely  con- 
demn It  as  a  social  process  that  happens 
in  a  vacuum. 

Riots  and  rebellions  explode  into  re- 
ality because  there  is  already  fertile 
ground  for  their  cultivation.  Black 
alienation,  particularly  among  our  young 
people,  seems  to  be  growing,  not  lessen- 
ing. 

And  no  wonder.  One  out  of  every  three 
Negro  teenagers  is  unemployed  today. 

In  the  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  report,  the  jobless  rate  for  all 
Negroes,  ages  16  to  19.  is  32.7  percent 
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compared  to  only  11  percent  for  whites  in 
the  same  age  bracket. 

And  what  does  a  young  Negro  do  when 
he  cannot  find  work? 

What  does  any  teenager  do  when  he 
is  forced  into  a  life  of  idleness? 

He  seeks  the  sanctuary  of  friendship 
he  cannot  find  in  a  broken  home  or  a 
slum  existence.  He  joins  a  gang  and  this 
new  organized  semifamily  relationship  of 
the  streets  becomes  as  much  a  force  for 
evil  as  it  is  for  good . 

This  happened  in  Memphis.  According 
to  press  reports,  the  violence  in  Memphis 
was  touched  off  by  a  gang  known  as  the 
Invaders.  A  group  from  this  gang  led 
other  Negro  teenagers  into  breaking  off 
from  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  march 
through  downtown  Memphis  and  began 
smashing  windows  and  looting  stores. 

There  was  an  obvious  display  of  police 
overreactlon,  according  to  many  impar- 
tial observers.  In  attacking  all  of  the 
marchers,  rather  than  limiting  police 
control  to  the  lawbreakers.  There  is  no 
greater  tragedy  in  law  enforcement  than 
to  arrest  or  to  injure  the  Innocent  In  such 
situations. 

But  I  also  am  disturbed  by  the  admin- 
istrative carelessness  with  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Reverend  King  planned  this 
marcli.  According  to  one  of  his  aides. 
Reverend  Younc,  SCLC  "just  made  a  mis- 
take In  Memphis"  by  failing  to  be  aware 
of  two  facts:  First,  that  there  was  a  sisr- 
nlficant  segment  of  young  black  mili- 
tants In  the  community;  and  second, 
this  orsanized  seprment  was  a  force  with 
which  to  be  reckoned. 

To  read  a  headline  in  the  newspapers, 
"King  Aide  Blames  'Hostile'  Kids  for 
Rioting  in  Memphis,"  is  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion about  the  true  nature  of  violence  and 
the  role  of  nonviolence  In  an  already  vio- 
lent atmosphere. 

In  lact,  the  history  of  the  technique  of 
nonviolence  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
Indicates  that  many  times  it  has  been 
counterproductive  in  reaching  its  goals. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  people  can 
assemble  peacefully  and  nonviolently  to 
make  their  witness  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man togetherness. 

But  it  is  catastrophic  when  this  assem- 
blage eventuates  into  a  wild,  undisci- 
plined looting  spree. 

I  find  no  solace  In  the  explanation 
given  by  manv  that  the  proposed  "poor 
peoples  march"  will  be  intended  as  a 
nonviolent  exercise,  but  that  if  violence 
explodes,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  some 
outsiders  or  radicals.  That  is  tantamount 
to  telling  an  innocent  man  whose  leg 
has  been  shattered  by  a  stray  bullet  that 
it  was  "an  error  in  judgment."  The 
bullet,  no  matter  who  fired  it  or  what 
the  intent  of  the  gunman  was,  has  ac- 
complished the  same  objective— the  pos- 
sible maiming  for  life  of  a  human  being. 
The  same  can  happen  during  the  "poor 
peoples  march"  in  Washington,  D.C.  Un- 
expected developments  and  unanticipat- 
ed participants  can  radically  shift  this 
peaceful  demonstration  into  a  fury  of 
riots.  And  I  ask.  what  good  is  the  ex- 
planation or  alibi  that  "it  was  our  deter- 
mination to  'have  a  nonviolent  march"? 
Unless  any  effort  can  be  controlled  by 
those  who  initiate  it,  then  they  must 
shoulder  a  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
events  which  flow  directly  from  that 
effort. 
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Once  again,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
deepest  opposition  to  violence — any  fonn 
of  violence  under  any  circumstances,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation — as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  racial  ills  which  continue  to 
plague  our  Nation.  As  urgent  as  is  the 
need  for  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
manifold  problems  of  racial  tensions  and 
racial  discrimination.  Government  lail- 
ure  to  resolve  these  problems  immedi- 
ately does  not  ipso  facto  aUbi  the  savage- 
ry of  violence. 

I  urge  all  of  tho.se  who  deeply  feel  the 
grievous  wrongs  of  many  years  to  turn  to- 
ward political  activity,  community  orga- 
nization, and  participation  in  civic  groups 
as  a  truly  effective  means  of  changing 
the  pattern  of  American  racism. 

I  urge  young  people,  black  and  white, 
not  to  give  up  on  their  elders  or  lose 
trust  in  "anyone  over  30."  We  are  still 
prepared  to  help,  anxious  to  make  a 
better  world  and  determined  to  succeed. 

If  there  is  to  be  violence,  let  us  not  be 
the  perpetrators.  Let  us  exercise  the 
dignity,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  ra- 
tionality of  a  great  race  of  people  who 
have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  There 
can  be  a  golden  future  for  young  Negroes 
if  they  can  mobilize  themselves  into  a 
political  force  for  power  and  a  lasting 
force  for  brotherhood. 
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The  U.S.  Panama  Canal 


The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Politics 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  196S 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
meeting  in  seminars  and  forums  this 
week  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
politics — the  TIP  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

I  include  vdth  my  remarks  some  com- 
ments on  the  program  which  I  have  made 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Lumley  of  the 
NEA: 

Congress  of  the   United   States, 
House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES. 

Washington,  DC.  April  3,   1968. 
Mr.  John  Lumlet, 

NEA   Assistant   Secretary   for  Federal   Rela- 
tions.   National    Education    Asxociation. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Lumley:  Thank  you  for  telling 
me   about   Teachers-In-Politlcs   Weekend.    I 
trust  It  will  be  a  smashing  success. 

.^s  u  matter  of  fact.  I  have  known  mnny 
teachers  who  have  been  active  in  politics 
during  mv  own  years  in  Republican  activ- 
ities and  they  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  motivation  lor  the 
teacher  in  politics  should  be  much  larger 
than  a  desire  to  enhance  the  benefits  of  his 
own  profession  or  the  community's  support 
of  educational  programs.  Activity  in  politics 
solely  for  these  purposes  would  Ignore  the 
much  larger  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
teachers  because  they  are  among  the  best 
educated  citizens  of  the  country.  Teachers 
can  bring  to  political  organizations  special 
expertise  about  their  own  profession  which 
will  be  verv  useful.  But  their  Interest  should 
extend  to  the  whole  range  of  political  activ- 
ity. Their  influence  and  the  benefits  that  will 
come  to  education  will  be  much  greater  If 
their  interest  is  broad  rather  than  narrow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FRANK  T.  Bow. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Mon- 
day's vote,  216  to  137,  the  House  refused 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  15190  which  would  have 
provided  additional  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  a  report  and  additional  plan- 
ning to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  mv  remarks  of  March  21,  1968.  page 
7338.  i  inserted  in  the  Record  docu- 
mented facts  to  suppoit  a  positive  plan 
for  retention  of  our  canal — at  a  great 
savinc  to  our  taxpayers. 

Recent  unstable  ixjlitics  in  the  Canal 
Zone  only  prove  our  letention  is  in  our 
hesi  national  interest. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  addi- 
tional data,  I  place  the  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  articles  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Banon's,  and 
correspondence  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  followinc  my  lemarks: 
IFYom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  21.  1968) 
May  THE  Dead  Treaties  Rest  in  Peace 
Panama  is  suffering  from  Its  usual  pre- 
election stomach  pains.  President  Rcbles, 
who  helped  to  impeach  former  President 
Arias  some  time  ;.go,  Jias  now  liecn  Impeached 
by  a  pro-.'^rlas  national  assembly  for  alleg- 
edly trying  to  rig  tlie  forthcoming  presl- 
deritlal  election  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Dr.  Arias  Mr.  Robles,  who  cannot  succeed 
himself,  has  picked  someone  else  as  his 
cliolcc  and  says  he  is  going  to  ignore  the  im- 
peachment. 

We're  not  going  to  try  to  explain  Pana- 
manian politics.  We  only  want  to  give  thanks 
to  our  lucky  stars  [Including  our  correspond- 
ent. Cheslv  Manly]  that  the  proposed  re- 
visions of  the  Panama  canal  treaty  never 
got  beyond  the  talking  ttage.  Had  Mr  Manly 
not  obtained  them  last  year,  and  had  they 
.lot  been  published  in  the  Tribune,  they 
might  have  been  slipped  thru  the  Senate  at 
!:rpat  cost  to  the  security  of  the  Panama 
canal. 

They  would  have  surrendered  United  States 
control  of  the  canal  to  a  joint  commission  on 
which  we  would  have  had  a  bare  majority  of 
one.  This  Is  one  of  the  many  objections  to 
the  treaties  cited  by  Dean  Emeritus  Solo- 
mon Cady  HolUster  of  the  Cornell  univer- 
sity college  of  engineering  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Manly  In  last  Sunday's  Tribune. 

Dean  HolUster  v.'as  chairman  of  ;t  board 
of  consultants  which  studied  the  canal  sev- 
eral years  fi.Ro  for  Congress.  He  Is  particu- 
larly concerned  iibout  the  security  of  the 
present  canal  because,  .is  an  engineer,  he  be- 
lieves the  difficulties  of  building  a  new  i-ea- 
level  canal  are  much  greater  than  generally 
supposed. 

Deun  Holllster's  concern  is  timely  because 
Dr.  Arias.  Iho  a  professed  friend  of  the  United 
States,  is  calling  for  a  renegotiation  of  the 
treaties.  He  is  not  doing  this  because  he  has 
.,ny  specific  complalnu  himself  He  is  doing 
It  in  order  to  .'latisfv  the  demands  of  na- 
Tionrili.=t  and  l?ft-wlng  pohtlclans  whose  live- 
Mhood  depends,  and  w-U  continue  to  depend, 
on  m.iklng  demands  and  attacks  upon  the 
United  States.  It  doesn't  really  matter  how 
ereat  or  small  the  conces.<;ion.^  m  the  pro- 
posed treaties  ml^ht  be  If  Diey  had  been 
ratified  bv  the  two  countries,  Mr  Aria.-,  would 
still  be  calling  for  their  renegotiation — ex- 
cept that  the  treaties  would  then  serve  as  the 
basis  for  further  demands  instead  of  as  .>n 
initial  goal. 

As  Dean  HolUstei-  put  it,  'Until  they  get 
it  all.  the  more  you  glvt  them  the  more  they 
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want."  Preeldent  Elsenhower  thought  he  had 
appeased  the  Panamanian  nationalists  by 
ordering  Panamas  flag  to  be  flown  in  the 
Canal  Zone— but  they  didn't  stay  appeased 
Ave  minutes. 

What  this  bolls  down  to  Is  that  whatever 
concessions  we  make  will  lead  only  to  de- 
mands for  others.  This  game  Is  not  governed 
by  the  rules  of  logic  and  equity;  it  Is  gov- 
erned simply  by  raw  politics  and  demagogery 
and  the  Panama  Canal  would  end  up  as  un- 
reliable as  Suez.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
our  altruism— stable  and  friendly  govern- 
ment in  Panama— will  probably  remain  as 
elusive  as  ever.  But  the  concessions  we  make 
in  the  vain  hope  of  attaining  that  goal  will 
b«  real,  Irrevocable,  and  ultimately  disastrous. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  4,  19681 
Latin  Setback:  Panamas  Turmoil  Deals 
Blow  to  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Caribbean 
Area- Anger  Over  Proposed  Canal  Treat- 
ies Is  A  Ket  Cause;  Alliance  Aims  Frus- 
trated— Oligarchy     Versus     the     Middle 

( By  James  C.  Tanner ) 
Panama  City.— This  tiny  nations  current 
predicament— two  men  claiming  the  office  of 
president — has  comic  opera  overtones.  But  in 
the  long  run  Panama's  muddled  affairs  aren't 
likely  to  ^rove  very  funny  for  the  U.S. 

The  turmoil  could  mean  that  millions  of 
dollars  poured  In  here  by  Washington  in  re- 
cent years  In  the  hope  of  creating  a  stable 
government  may  have  gone  for  naught.  It 
almost  certainly  means  a  setback  for  the 
whole  Alliance  for  Progress  effort  to  bring 
^economic  and  social  progress  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, an  undertaking  that  has  already  met 
with  more  than  its  share  of  setbacks. 

Most  Important,  the  pollUcal  unrest  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  painstaking  efforts  under 
way  since  1964  to  insure  stability  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  to  plans 
aimed  at  supplementing  the  canal  vrtth  an- 
other Atlantic-Pacific  link  by  the  time  the 
old  one  Is  too  congested  to  handle  all  the 
traffic.  ,      , 

The  political  conflict  here  Is  still  far  from 
resolved.  Marco  Robels.  the  president  whoee 
four-year  term  expires  next  October,  was  im- 
peached on  March  24  by  the  national  assem- 
bly on  charges  that  he  violated  a  constitu- 
tional curb  on  presidential  participation  in 
partisan  politics.  Sugar  baron  Max  Delvalle. 
Panama's  first  vice  president,  was  picked  by 
the  assembly  to  succeed  Mr.  Robles. 
court  ruling  expected 
But  Mr.  Robles  refused  to  quit.  The  dis- 
pute, which  has  seen  the  pro-Robles  na- 
tional guard  putting  down  opposing  demon- 
strators, has  been  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  here,  and  a  ruling  could  come  any 
time.  However,  many  observers  believe  It  will 
take  more  than  a  court  decision  to  break 
the  stalemate.  The  assembly  contends  that 
the  court  Justices  are  pro-Robles  and  have 
no  Jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

The  U.S.  officially  maintains  It  is  strictly 
neutral  In  the  dispute,  but  there  can  be 
lltUe  doubt  that  Washington's  sympathies 
He  with  Mr.  Robles.  He  has  pushed  tax  re- 
forms that  are  a  key  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  He  also  has  sought  to 
calm  the  violent  outbursts  of  nationalistic 
feelings  stirred  In  the  past  by  the  U.S.  role  as 
the  sole  authority  over  the  10-mile  wide 
Canal  Zone.  That  power  was  obtained  by  the 
U.S.  under  a  1903  treaty  and  supposedly  was 
to  endure  forever. 

Following  the  Canal  Zone  rioting  of  1964 
that  left  21  Panamanians  and  four  U.S.  sol- 
diers dead,  a  special  commission  of  Americans 
was  set  up  by  President  Johnson.  It  nego- 
tiated thr«e  new  treaties  with  Panama.  How- 
ever, none  has  been  ratified  by  either  coun- 
try. Among  other  things,  the  treaties  would 
have  reestablished  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  provided  for  Joint  de- 
fense of  the  zone  and  outlined  plans  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea-level  canal,  perhaps 
In  Panama. 


But  the  national  assembly,  Panama's  uni- 
cameral legislattue,  denounced  the  treaties. 
The  Panamanian  press  also  attacked  th«m, 
complaining  that  they  were  negoUated  in 
secrecy  and  didn't  go  far  enough  in  reduc- 
ing the  U.S.  presence  in  Panama.  The  treaties 
also  drew  opposition  from  scores  of  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen who  griped  that  the  U.S.  was  "giv- 
ing away"  vital  VS.  military  assets. 

FORMER    AMBASSADOR    COMPLAINS 

The  outcome  of  the  present  political  crisis 
Is  anybody's  guess,  but  It  clearly  Jeopardizes 
Panama's  chances  of  being  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  new  canal.  A  former  Panamanian 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.  complains;  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  the  factor  of  political 
stability  would  be  considered  in  locating  a 
sea-level  canal,  and  feuding  politicians  are 
frittering  away  the  possibility  of  having  a 
new  canal  In  this  country." 

Even  if  Mr.  Robles  manages  to  complete 
his  term  in  office,  by  law  he  can't  succeed 
himself.  And  none  of  the  present  candidates 
tor  the  presidency  shows  any  inclination  to 
press  for  ratification  of  the  treaties  previ- 
ously negotiated.  In  the  U.S.  Robert  G.  Sto- 
rey vice  chairman  of  the  five-man  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, which  is  charged  with  recommending 
a  new  canal  site,  says  the  group  hasn't  yet 
ruled  out  any  of  the  four  possible  locations 
for  a  more  modern,  wider  canal.  Two  of  the 
sites  under  consideration  are  outside  Pana- 
ma One  would  be  along  the  Nlcaragua-Costa 
Rica  border  and  the  other  would  go  through 
Colombia. 

Much  of  this  country's  economy  Is  still 
based  on  the  existing  canal.  In  addition  to 
the  $1.9  million  annual  royalty  paid  to  Pan- 
ama by  the  U.S..  purchases,  payrolls  and 
other  benefits  of  the  canal  contribute  $150 
million  a  year  to  the  economy.  And  If  this 
country  Isn't  selected  as  the  site  of  any  new 
canal.  It  would  stand  to  lose  the  economic 
benefits  a  new  canal  would  bring. 
tourism  drops 
But  more  than  the  new  canal  Is  threat- 
ened by  Panama's  current  turmoil.  Tourism, 
an  importont  source  of  revenue.  Is  slacken- 
ing Construction,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
panding brisklv,  has  almost  halted.  Business 
In  general  is  down  sharply,  except  at  super- 
markets where  nervous  Panamanians  are 
stocking  up  on  groceries  In  fear  of  further 
mob  violence  as  a  result  of  the  political 
feuding. 

Some  obser\  ers  here  believe  the  U.S.  might 
be  reluctant  to  pump  more  funds  into  an 
unstable  Panama.  Local  critics  of  Mr.  Robles 
(.■h.irge  th<u  p.irt  of  the  estimated  $65  million 
^ent  to  Panam;^  bv  the  U.S.  during  the  last 
four  years  has  gone  into  the  training  and 
financing  of  the  national  guard,  the  force 
that  IS  keeping  Mr.  Roble.s  m  the  presidential 
palace. 

Mr.  Robles  tax  reforms  hit  the  rich  hard- 
est and  thev  have  angered  many  of  this 
countrvs  runne;  elite  This  oligarchy  of  a' 
dozen  wealthv  families,  some  of  whom  origi- 
nally backed  Mr  Robles.  has  traditionally 
controlled  Panamas  politics.  But  now  it  is 
deeply  divided  between  the  impeached  regime 
and  its  opponents. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  tax  overhaul  has 
been  finance  minister  David  Samudio.  a  58- 
year-old  engineer  who  is  Mr.  Robles'  choice  to 
succeed  him  in  the  May  15  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  was  Mr.  Robles'  open  promotion  of 
Mr  Sanuidio  that  allegedly  violated  the  con- 
stitution and  formed  the  basis  for  impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Samudio's  opponent  is  Dr.  Arnulfo 
^rlas.  66.  a  Harvard-educated  medical  doc- 
tor millionaire  coffee  farmer  and  powerful 
right-wing  figure  in  Panama  politics  since 
1932.  He  was  twice  elected  president  and 
twice  ousted,  once  on  a  charge  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  Nazis  and  later  after  he  abolished 
the  national  assembly  and  began  Jailing  poli- 
tical ligures.  including  Mr.  Samudio. 
Dr.  Ari.is  was  once  sconaed  by  the  rich  for 


his  erratic  ways,  but  now  many  feel  he  has 
mellowed  and  have  thrown  their  support  to 
him.  It's  no  secret  that  Dr.  Arias,  coming  out 
of  17  years  of  political  retirement,  engineered 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Robles.  According  to 
his  supporters.  Dr.  Arias  felt  that  the  only 
way  he  could  get  fair  treatment  at  the  polls 
In  May  was  to  get  Mr.  Robles  out  of  office. 

Backers  of  Mr.  Robles  and  Mr.  Samudio  see 
things  differently.  Fernando  Eleta,  Mr.  Robles' 
foreign  minister  and  his  chief  negotiator  for 
the  canal  treaties,  says;  "In  Samudio  lies  the 
emerging  power  of  the  middle  class.  In  Arias. 
It  Is  the  utilization  of  a  popular  figure  by  the 
financial  Interests  which  have  always  domi- 
nated us.  " 

Interviewed  behind  locked  doors  in  the 
shabby  building  housing  his  campaign  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Samudio  agrees;  "The  political 
parties  supporting  Arias  are  headed  by  a  pow- 
erful group  of  families  who  want  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  poverty  In  Panama  while 
they  keep  filling  their  pockets,  and  they  don't 
like  the  Idea  of  paying  taxes." 

The  disenchantment  of  the  oligarchy  and 
the  treaty  foes  with  Mr.  Robles  became  clear 
last  year.  Pour  parties  bolted  from  the  coali- 
tion that  had  helped  elect  him  in  1964.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  pro-Robles  deputies 
in  the  42-man  national  assembly  to  12.  On 
the  Impeachment  vote.  30  deputies  voted 
against  Mr.  Robles,  11  for  him  and  one  ab- 
stained. 

Mr.  Samudio  Is  generally  regarded  as  a 
technically  minded,  pragmatic  man  who 
seems  the  most  likely  candidate  to  gather 
the  broad  support  of  Panama's  poor.  During 
his  term  as  finance  minister  under  Mr. 
Robles.  Panama  has  prospered  as  a  banking 
and  distribution  center.  The  government's 
budget  during  the  past  four  years  has 
climbed  to  $130  million  a  year  from  S64 
million,  and  the  country's  gross  national 
product  in  1967  rose  9  5'  to  $764  million. 
But  even  though  Mr.  Samudio  Is  Mr.  Robies' 
choice  for  the  presidency,  his  election  would 
do  little  to  solve  the  canal  treaty  problem. 
Mr.  Samudio  rejects  the  terms  of  the  already 
negotiated  treaties,  adding,  however,  that 
they  might  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  new 
negotiations. 

The  election  Is  generally  rated  a  toss-up, 
although  most  politicians  pick  Dr  Arias  as 
the  likely  winner.  But  Mr  Samudio  has  been 
drawing  sizable  crowds  at  his  political  rallies. 
A  third  presidential  candidate,  Dr.  Gonzales 
RevUla,  a  neurosurgeon,  represents  the 
Christian  Democrats,  but  that  party  has 
seldom  mustered  more  than  a  handful  of 
votes  In  a  national  election. 
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(From  Barron's.  Apr.  1.  1968] 
Storm   Over    Panama;    The   United    States 
Shouldn't  Give  an  Inch  on  the  Canal 
In  a  U.S.  Presidential  election  year,  honesty 
and  fair  play  more  often  than  not  finish  last. 
Who  can  forget  the  fraudulent  prestige  and 
missile     "gaps."     which     swayed     credulous 
voters  In  1960.  or  the  disgraceful  television 
commercials    in    1964    showing    the    nuclear 
destruction  of  voung  innocents  at  the  hands 
of  a  trigger-hajjpy  GOP?    'Don't  go  near  the 
kitchen."  so  outspoken  Harry  Truman  once 
advised  aspiring  office-seekers,  "if  you  can't 
stand    the    heat."    Elsewhere    in   the   world, 
notably  in  volatile  Latin  American  republics, 
politics  gets  even  hotter.  Thus,  in  Panama, 
which  goes  to  the  polls  on  May  12  to  choose 
a    new    President,    the    democratic    process 
lately    has   taken    some   violent   twists   and 
turns.  In  particular,  the  legislature,  enraged 
at  what  its  majority  regards  as  breaches  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  outgoing  chief  execu- 
tive, Sr.  Marco  A.  Robles.  recently  voted  to 
remove  him  from  office.   In  the  crisis   that 
ensued,  the  National  Guard  was  called  out. 
citizens  were   clubbed  or  Jailed  and   a  few 
over-zealous  opposition  leaders,  while  seek- 
ing to  form  a  rump  cabinet,  wound  up  with 
a  whiff  of  tear  gas. 

Politics  in  the  Panamanian  style  strikes 
us  as  a  clear-cut  exercise  in  living  danger- 


ously. To  make  matters  worse,  the  risk  these 
davs  is  limited  neither  to  local  polltlcos  nor 
to  their  aggressive  henchmen.  On   the  con- 
trary    owing    to    several     proposed    treaties 
concerning   the   Panama    Canal,    which    the 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  Robles  re- 
gime negotiated   last  Spring,   what  goes  on 
down  there  mav  directly  atfect  U.S.  national 
security.  Drawn  up  in  deep  secrecy— whatever 
became  of    'open   covenants   openly   arrived 
at'"'— the    agreements    represent    a    drastic 
break  with  history.  In  particular,  they  yield 
U  S    sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  much 
of  which  is  also  to  be  surrendered  physically, 
and    turn   authority   lor    its    administration 
and    defense    over     to    a     cumbersome     bi- 
national  bodv   Instead  of  remaining  in  force 
in  perpetuity,  the  pacts— when  and  if  ratified 
by   two-thirds  of  the  Senate— would  expire 
in  a  maximum  of  40  years.  All  this  country 
gets   in   return   Is   the   right   to   build,    and 
eventually  cede  to  Panama,  a  second  canal. 
"You    drive    a    hard    bargain."    muttered 
Peter  Mlnuit  to  the  Manhattan  Indians.  So 
the  Panamanians,   inctunbents  and   opposi- 
tion alike,  to  a  man  have  urged  their  ne- 
gotiators to  go  back  for  more.  Yet  the  U.S. 
has    palpably    conceded    far    too    much.    In 
financial   terms,  it  has  agreed   to  wTlte  off 
the  unrecovered  cost  of  the  original  invest- 
ment, put  at  $330  million,  and  to  consider 
sinking  several   billions  in  a  new  sea-level 
waterway.  Dollars-and-cents  aside,  the  poli- 
tical and  strategic  losses  loom  as  staggering. 
Instead  of  a  single  military  command,  cap- 
able of  reaching  swift  decisions,  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Panamanian committee  would  have  to  agree 
on   measures   affecting   the   Zone's   security. 
Far  from  enjoying  unchallenged  possession, 
the  U.S.  would  remain  In  the  area  on  suf- 
ferance, subject  to  harassment  and  ultimate- 
ly   vulnerable    to    nationalization    (no    idle 
threat,  as  the  sorry  fate  of  the  Suez  Canal 
suggests  I.     Prom     a     symbol     of     national 
strength    and    purpose,    the   Panama    Canal 
(like    the    American   flag,    which    would    be 
flown  beneath  the  native  colors)  thus  would 
become  a  dangerous  sign  of  U.S.  weakness. 
This  country,  some  critics  alleged,  has  a  bad 
habit  of  fighting  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong 
time  in  the  wrong  place.  Today  In  Panama 
it  must  not  fall  to  stand  Its  ground. 

Firmness.    Indeed.    Is    long    overdue.    For 
nearly    a    decade,    under    Republicans    and 
Democrats  alike,  this  country  In  Us  relations 
with   Panama    has    embraced    appeasement. 
The   retreat   began   under   President    Elsen- 
hower, who,  against   the  express  wishes  of 
Congress,  authorized   the   first  Panamanian 
flag  to  be  raised  In  the  Canal  Zone.  It  picked 
up    speed    under    President    Kennedy,    who 
limited  'o   17  the  number  of  places  where 
the  American  flag  could  fly  (a  move  which 
eventually  led  to  the  bloody  riots  of  January 
1964,   when   U.S.   students   at   Balboa   High 
School    defled    the    authorities    by    hoisting 
Old    Glory)    and    ordered    the   Panamanian 
emblem  flown  alongside.  The  three  proposed 
treaties,  which  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  hide  (contents 
were  made  public  last  July  only  through  the 
journalistic     enterprise     of     The     Chicago 
Tribune)     would    turn    retreat    Into    rout. 
Specifically,  they  call  for  a  sharp  increase  in 
Canal   tolls,  all   of   which   would   accrue   to 
Panama;   bestow  huge  chunks  of  the  Canal 
Zone  upon  the  natives:  abrogate  the  Treaty 
of  1903,  which  gave  the  U.S.  sovereignty  "In 
perpetuity."  for  a  lease  which  could  expire 
by  1999:  and  replace  American  authority  in 
peace  and  war  with  a  Joint  U.S.-Panamanlan 
committee.    'We  have   met   the   enemy,"   so 
the  State  Department  might  declaim  for  the 
benefit  of  future  patriots,  "and  we  are  theirs." 
The   financial   provisions,   to    begin   with, 
are    grotesquely    one-sided.    Although    Pan- 
ama,   under    tiie    status    quo,    had    profited 
handsomely— nearly  half   its  gross  national 
product,    a    respectable    (for    the    time    and 
place  I     $540    per    capita,    stems    from    the 
Canal— the    U.S.    has    agreed    to    give    away 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
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much  of  which  doubtless  would  go  to  further 
enrich  a  corrupt  ruling  class.  The  treaties 
also  would   sharply  Increase   tolls,  lavishing 
the    proceeds   on    the   Panamanian    govern- 
ment, whose  take  thereby  would  mount  from 
less  than  $2  million  annually  to  $20  million 
and  more.  Unchanged  since  1914,  the  tolls 
doubtless  should  rise:    fresh   revenues,  how- 
ever, should  go  to  finance  badly  needed  im- 
provements. (Senator  Strom  Thurmond  last 
month  introduced  a  bill  to  appropriate  $850 
million  for  the  purpose.)   The  so-called  sea 
level  canal,  which  has  fired  Imaginations  and 
is  under  official  study,  would  cost  far  more. 
Strategic  aspects  are  downright  alarming. 
The  cession  of  sovereignty,  for  example,  in- 
volves more  than  flag-waving;  It  vitally  con- 
cerns   the     Canal's     political     and     military 
security.  For  defense  of  the  waterway  would 
be    placed    in    the    hands    of    a    Joint    U.S.- 
Panamanian    committee      (nine     members, 
headed  by  a  two-man.  bl-natlonal  executive) . 
which  would  have  to  agree  on  what  to  do 
m  case  of  emergency.  As  the  U.S.  military 
command  found  out  in  1964.  when  it  pleaded 
in  vain  with  Panama  City  to  call  out  the 
National  Guard  during  bloody  Communist- 
inspired   riots,   "clear   and   present   danger" 
may   prove   hard   to   translate.   The   political 
hazards  are  greater.  For  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians  are   notoriously   anti-American — one 
rabble-rouser   let   his   hatred   of   the   gringo 
push  him  toward  the  Nazi  camp  in  World 
War  II.  The  Government's  record  of  meeting 
its    obligations    financial    or    otherwise,    is 
poor— according    to    a    recent    General    Ac- 
counting Office  audit   of   the   books   of   the 
Panama  Canal  Co..  the  Republic  owes   the 
latter  $2.6  million,  some  of  which  is  seven 
years  overdue.  Finally,  as  unrest  and  violence 
persisted   last   week,   dispassionate   observers 
might   be   Justified    in   questioning   whether 
Panama  is  politically  viable  at  all.  Dubious 
at   any   time,   the   treaty   concessions   today 
constitute  a  risk  which  the  U.S.  simply  dare 
not  take. 

On  this  score  the  authoritative  .'American 
Security  Council  deserves  the  last  word. 
•U.S.  citizens  should  never  forget  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  geographic  center  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  and  a  crossroads 
of  world  trade.  The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  control 
point  vital  to  the  barring  of  a  deep  Soviet 
penetration  ;n  Latin  America.  If  the  U.S. 
surrenders  its  sovereignty  over  the  canal, 
this  surely  will  be  a  signal  to  Latin  American 
leftists  to  begin  a  general  assault  on  anti- 
communist  governments.  .  .  .  Thus.  the 
United  States  will  be  slashing  its  own  Jugu- 
lar vein'  in  this  hemisphere." 
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Panama  Canal  Company. 

Balboa  Heights.  C.Z.. 

March  20. 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Garmatz;  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request   for   a  report  on   H.R.    13834.  a 
bill  providing  for  major  improvements  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Section  2(ai  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
through  the  "adaptation"  of  the  Third  Locks 
project  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  February 
24.  1939  (House  Document  Numbered  210. 
76th  Congress)  and  authorized  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Act  of  August  11.  1939  (53  Stat. 
14091. 

The  plans  as  set  forth  in  the  referenced 
1939  report  provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
set  of  single-lane  locks,  with  dimensions 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  present  locks. 
Much  of  the  excavation  required  for  the  proj- 
ect was  accomplished  between  July  1940  and 
May  1942.  Appropriations  were  authorized 
for  the  project  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 


$277,000,000.  Total  expenditures  amounted  to 
$76,357,405. 

Section  2(ai  of  the  bill  would  modify  the 
1939  plans  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflores  in  new  lock 
structures,  the  development  of  a  summit- 
level  lake  anchorage  .it  the  Pacific  end  ol  the 
Canal,  and  the  raising  of  the  summit  water 
level  to  approximately  92  leet.  Section  2(a) 
would  also  increase  the  width  dimensions 
of  the  third  locks  irom  an  estimated  135 
feet,  as  provided  in  the  1939  report,  to  140 
feet.  Sections  3  and  4  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  ol  experts,  to  be  known 
as  the  Panama  Canal  Advisory  and  Inspec- 
tion B(5ard,  which  would  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  various  projects  required  to 
be  undertaken  under  section  2(ai . 

Without  undertaking  at  this  time  evalua- 
tion of  the  provisions  ol  H.R.  13834.  it  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  dlmen.<;ions  of 
the  locks  specified  In  the  bill  .ire  smaller 
than  those  previously  recommended  by  your 
committee  (H.  Rept.  No.  1960,  86th  Cong.) 
and  that  probably  legislation  of  this  type 
should  not  include  such  engineering  detalli. 
It  would  also  be  appropriate  to  provide  for 
construction  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
rather  than  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 

More  fundamentally,  however.  It  appears 
that  consideration  of  H.R.  13834  at  this  time 
would  be  premature  and  undesirable.  In  re- 
cent months  negotiations  have  been  under- 
way between  the  United  Stale.s  ,iiid  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  one  objective  ol  which 
has  been  to  secure  .in  agreement  permitting 
the  construction  of  a  sea- level  canal  through 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Concurrently,  pursuant  to  the 
Act  ol  September  22,  1964  (78  Slat.  y90i.  the 
.'Vtlantlc-Paclfic  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  to 
determine  the  leaslblllty  ol  and  the  most 
suitable  site  lor  construction  ol  a  sea-level 
canal,  the  best  means  of  constructing  such  a 
canal,  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  is  now  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  30.  1969. 

The  Panama  Canal  Comp:iny  Is  also  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  new  study  to  determine 
the  (capacity  of  the  present  canal  with  an 
evaluation  of  vanous  projects  required  to 
achieve  maximum  capacity. 

Should  diplomatic  efforts  and  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  result  In  a  decision  to 
undertake  construction  of  a  sea-level  water- 
way within  the  reasonably  near  luture.  it 
would  seem  that  expenditures  for  major  im- 
provements to  the  present  lock  canal  of  the 
magnitude  which  would  be  authorized  by 
H.R.  13834  would  not  be  Justified 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  It  should  develop 
that  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  Is  not 
feasible,  or  that  Its  completion  could  not  be 
expected  within  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
would  favor  consideration  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  Canal  Improvement  program  of 
the  nature  contemplated  by  H.R.  13834.  At 
the  present  time,  however.  It  Is  recommended 
that  consideration  of  such  legislation  be 
deferred. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  vours. 

W.  P.  Leber. 

President. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Education  Association  and  Its 
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constituent  State  associations  have  des- 
ignated Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 
starting  AprU  5.  1968. 

I  endorse  tiie  theory  that  teachers 
should  participate  in  the  democratic 
process  by  participating  in  politics. 

In  assuming  their  proper  role  in  the 
political  Ufe  of  our  Nation,  the  teachers 
of  America  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  efforts  aimed  at  strengthening  our 
Government. 


The  "Ungrateful"  Athletes 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    NOHTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  athletes  who  have  decided  they  either 
cannot  or  will  not  play  on  the  U.S.  teams 
in  this  year's  Olympics  seems  to  be 
growing. 

The  name  of  the  latest  individual  to 
join  this  group  is  not  as  important  as 
their  attitude.  These  young  men.  most  of 
whom  received  free  college  educations, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  either  de- 
ferred from  the  draft  or  exempt  alto- 
gether because  of  some  physical  reason. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
can men  who  have  not  been  given  a  col- 
lege education  and  who  risk  their  lives 
daily,  sometimes  many  times  daily,  in 
Vietnam.  These  young  men  are  making  it 
possible  for  the  "busy"  athletes  to  go  to 
college  and  develop  their  athletic  skills 
at  the  same  time. 

But  our  soldiers  nevertheless  are  doing 
their  job  without  complaining  or  making 
excuses.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  national 
shame  for  them  to  see  the  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  athletes  who  can  think 
only  of  themselves. 

A  column  in  the  Orlando,  Fla..  Sen- 
tinel recently  discussed  this  problem  so 
lucidly  that  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  so  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportimity  to  read  it: 

But   I3  He   Reaixy   Worth   So   Much? 
(By  Jim  MacDonaJd) 

Elvin  Hayes  Is  the  latest  to  thumb  his  nose 
at  Uncle  Sam. 

•'No  thanks,  but  thanks  a  lot." 

Those  weren't  his  exact  words  but  the 
meaning  was  the  same  Monday  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  basketball  star  said  he 
would  not  participate  for  his  country  In  the 
upcoming  Olympic  Games. 

He  Is  not  the  first. 

Weetley  Unseld  of  Louisville.  Lew  Alclndor 
of  UCLA  and  a  few  other  basketball  players 
had  announced  earlier  they  also  would  by- 
pass the  Olympics. 

Pranklv,  I  expected  It. 

It  has  become  almost  a  way  of  Ufe — sock 
It  to  'em  baby,  after  me  you  come  first. 

Patriotism? 

That  went  out  with  the  Fourth  of  July 
picnics  in  1932. 

Here's  a  kid,  Elvln  Hayes,  who  came  out  of 
a  small  town  In  Louisiana.  Because  he  was  a 
good  basketball  player,  he  was  awarded  a 
four-year  college  education — free. 

Where  else  could  it  happen  but  in  the 
United  States? 

Now  he  has  an  opportunity  to  represent 
the  U.S.  In  an  athletic  contest  against  coun- 
tries from  around  the  world. 

"I  have  to  work  on  my  game  to  make  a 
pro  team,"  says  Hayes.  "I  have  to  look  out  for 
myself  and  my  family." 

Beautiful. 
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Somehow  I've  always  had  the  feeling  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  look  out  for 
our  families  is  by  first  looking  out  for  our 
country. 

Elvin  Hayes  Is  fortunate  he  is  living  In  the 
United  States.  Here  he  is  allowed  to  say  no 
when  given  the  chance  to  play  for  his  coun- 
try. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  where  he 
would  be  told  that  he's  going  to  play.  To  re- 
fuse would  be  tantamount  to  suicide. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  U.S.  Olympic  basket- 
ball team  without  Hayes  and  the  others  on 
it  is  not  going  to  be  our  best. 

And  the  way  things  have  been  going  in  re- 
cent years,  we  are  going  to  need  our  best, 
even  In  basketball,  a  game  the  United  States 
has  always  dominated. 

Whafs  c.ie  ditTerence.  .so  we  look  lousy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  Does  it 
really  matter? 

I  think  it  does.  In  fact.  I  know  it  does. 

I  don't  like  Elvln  Hayes,  or  Westley  Unseld. 
or  Lew  Alclndor.  or  anybody  else  turning  his 
back  on  his  country. 

There  are  young  Americans  dying  every 
hour  in  Vletn.im  -.vho  I  .am  certain  would 
rather  be  representing  their  country  on  a 
ba.sketbail  floor  Instead  of  a  battlefield. 

They  .ire  not  aiiowed  to  say: 

•I  have  tij  look  out  for  myself  and  my 
family." 

Hayes  ."^aid  his  decision  not  to  play  m  the 
Olympics  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  racial 
issue. 

What  difference  does  that  make? 

He  either  thinks  enough  of  this  country  to 
play  for  it,  or  he  doesn't. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  the  NaUonal  Basket- 
ball .■\ssociation  and  the  American  Basketball 
Association  should  exert  ail  of  the  pressure 
at  their  command  to  make  certain  future 
draft  choices  participate  in  the  Olympics. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  wouldn't  pay  a 
cent  to  watch  Hayes  or  any  of  these  other 
selfish  young  men  play  basketball. 

There  comes  a  time  when  you  have  1X3 
stand  up  and  be  counted 

Hayes  and  his  friends  can  not  be  counted— 
they  are  big  zeroes 
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Undramatic  Soil  Conservatioii  Should  Not 
Be  a  War  Casualty 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  concern  over  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  budget,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  cut 
deeply  into  a  program  that  is  vital  to, 
protecting  the  potential  of  land  and 
water  resources  and  increasing  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  make  any  changes 
in  this  program,  we  should  strengthen  it, 
not  undermine  it. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  demands 
being  placed  on  our  natural  resources. 
We  know  that  the  future  will  bring  even 
greater  demands  on  forest,  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  lands,  and  water 
supply.  Development  of  land  for  farm- 
ing, for  roads,  recreation  and  parks,  for 
housing  and  industrial  complexes,  and 
for  entirely  new  communities  will  con- 
tinue. The  shift  from  agricultural  to 
nonagricultural  uses  has  already  stepped 
up  in  California,  as  in  the  whole  Nation. 
The  land-use  decisions  that  are  directly 
ahead  of  us.  if  not  soundly  based,  can 
do  irreversible  damage. 


In  my  congressional  district  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  need  for  the  services  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  increasing. 
Most  kinds  of  help  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  not  available  else- 
where— for  their  technicians  are 
specially  trained,  with  a  background  of 
years  of  experience. 

Last  year  my  constituents  called  on 
SCS  technical  people  to  help  them  on 
more  than  9,000  soil  and  water  related 
problems.  Nearly  200  people  have  become 
conservation  district  cooperators  just  this 
past  year.  That  means  that  nearly  3.000 
of  my  constituents  look  to  the  SCS  for 
help  through  their  local  conservation  dis- 
tricts. I  understand  that  nationally,  this 
figure  is  more  than  2  million  now,  and 
the  number  is  growing  each  year.  These 
are  people  who  are  concerned  about  our 
resources  and  the  welfare  of  their 
communities. 

The  people  I  represent  are — through 
their  conservation  districts — actively 
working  on  small  watershed  projects 
under  Public  Law  83-566.  At  present  we 
have  seven  projects,  ranging  in  progress 
from  preliminary  planning  to  construc- 
tion nearing  completion. 

Conservation  work  is  supported  widely 
because  its  results  affect  everyone:  also 
because  it  is  an  investment,  the  value  of 
which  multiplies  year  by  year.  I  am  proud 
that  for  the  last  5  years,  contributions  by 
the  State  of  California  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  country  for  this  work. 
Throughout  the  country,  I  understand, 
non-Federal  financial  help  has  taken  an 
upward  trend. 

Flood  prevention,  sediment  reduction, 
erosion  control,  land-use  planning,  and 
development  of  water  for  recreation  and 
agricultural,  domestic,  and  industrial  use 
cannot  be  postponed  if  we  intend  to  have 
a  sound  national  resource  policy.  In  view 
of  the  broad  aspects  and  the  proven 
values  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
sei"vation  Service.  I  recommend  that  the 
committee  restore  the  SCS  appropria- 
tion to  at  least  the  fiscal  year  1967  oper- 
ating level. 

Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 


April  If,  1968 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate 
the  effort  made  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  to  increase  the  nonpar- 
tisan, political  awareness  of  its  member- 
ship. Certainly  teachers  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  political  attitudes  of  their 
students— thus,  each  teacher  has  a 
great  responsibility  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task  of  his  own  political  enlighten- 
ment. 

Tt  i.-  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  for 
teachers  to  be  politically  informed.  I  urge 
each  teacher  to  carefully  study  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  issues,  to  avoid  rubber- 
stamp  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
proposal  or  legislation.  Just  as  there  is 
often  difference  of  opinion  among  farm- 
ers, doctors,  and  lawyers,  so  also  will 


there  continue  to  be  differences  among 
teachers  on  political  matters. 

Democracy  is  served  when  members  of 
organizations  and  interest  groups  study 
issues  through  group  facilities,  but  de- 
mocracy suffer.5  when  an  organization  de- 
mands unanimity  from  its  membership. 
Individual  objectivity  is  essential.  Teach- 
ers, perhaps  more  than  the  members  of 
any  other  group,  must  be  alert  to  remem- 
ber this  lesson  of  our  history. 

Therefore,  I  today  congratulate  the 
NEA  for  designating  this  weekend 
"Teachers-in-Pohtics  Weekend,"  and 
commend  its  effort  to  create  among  our 
teachers  an  even  higher  interest  In  our 
Nation's  political  life. 


One  Man  Speaks  for  the  Achiever 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently have  had  come  to  my  attention 
a  statement  on  our  contemporary  society 
that  is  so  well  expressed,  so  pertinent  to 
today's  problems,  and  so  concise  in  its 
terms  that  I  want  to  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  all  my  colleagues  may  read  it. 

The  author  is  Dr.  Miller  Upton,  presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College.  It  was  published 
in  the  March  issue  of  Social  Service  Out- 
look, a  magazine  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services. 

I  do  not  know  Dr.  Upton  but  after 
reading  his  statement,  I  wish  I  did. 
The  article  follows: 

If  This  Be  Hisest 
(By  Miller  Upton) 
I  have  just  reached  the  end  of  my  toler- 
ance for  the  way  our  society  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  have  sympathetic  concern  only 
for  the  misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug  addict, 
the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  malad- 
justed, the  chronic  criminal,  the  under- 
achlever.  the  loser— in  general,  the  under- 
dog. It  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  touch  with 
reality  and  become  warped  in  our  attach- 
ments, if  not  in  fact  psychotic. 

In  short.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  someone  like 
me  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog!"  I'm  for  the  achiever — the  one  who 
sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  it:  the 
one  who  recognizes  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them;  the  one  who  is  successful  at  his  im- 
mediate task  because  he  is  not  worrying 
about  .someone  else's  failings:  the  one  who 
doesn't  consider  it  "square"  to  be  constantly 
looking  for  more  to  do,  who  isn't  always 
rationalizing  why  he  shouldn't  be  doing 
what  he  is  doing:  the  one.  in  short,  who 
carries  the  work  of  his  part  of  the  world 
squarely  on  his  shoulders.  Not  the  wealthy, 
neceBsarliy,  not  the  ones  in  authority,  neces- 
sarily, not  the  gifted,  necessarily— Just  the 
doer!  the  a,chiever — regardless  of  his  status, 
his  opulence,  his  native  endowment. 

We  are  not  born  equal;  we  are  born  un- 
equal. And  the  Ulented  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  their  talents  than  the  under- 
privileged for  their  plight.  The  measure  of 
each  should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his 
Inherited  position.  No  one  should  be  damned 
by  the  environmental  condition  of  his  life — 
whether  it  be  privileged  or  underprivileged. 
It  is  a  dying  fashion  to  pay  respect  to  those 
who  achieve — who  really  "have  it" — to  use 
the  vernacular.  This  is  the  day  when  the 
fashion  is  to  be  for  the  underdog.  The  atti- 
tude Is  being  developed  that  If  you  really 


want  peo{>le  to  care  for  you  (and  who 
doesn't?),  don't  be  successful,  be  a  misfit,  a 
loser,  a  victim  of  one's  environment. 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  social 
psychological  abberatlon,  but  I  suspect  it 
springs  from  a  massive  social  guilt.  Each  of 
us  Individually  is  so  aware  of  our  personal 
limitations  that  we  have  developed  a  form  of 
masochistic  reaction  to  problems  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  a  forthright  way.  we  berate  ourselves, 
we  martyr  ourselves,  we  pillory  ourselves.  Or 
If  the  problems  seem  too  much  for  us  to  han- 
dle, we  mitigate  our  sense  of  guilt  by  heaping 
all  blame  on  convenient  scapegoats  or  by 
concerning  ourselves  with  the  problems  of 
others  at  a  conveniently  remote  distance. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  specific  ref- 
erence. I  have  become  increasingly  bored  and 
resentful  of  the  ridicule  and  snide  references 
made  of  the  WASPS  (the  white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant  suburbanites!  I  wouldn't  feel  the 
point  so  strongly  were  the  criticisms  leveled 
by  those  outside  of  the  circle.  Such  could  be 
looked  upon  us  healthy  social  criticism  and 
competition  But  when  it  mainly  comes  from 
those  who  are  part  of  the  drcle-  -WASPS 
stinging  theni.selves— it  assiimes  the  nature 
of  sick  self-immolation 

Our  society's  treatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  is"  deplorable  In  fact,  that'*?  too 
mild"  a  term  for  it  The  word  "lilnful"  In  its 
full  theological  sense  is  more  accurate  But 
this  fact  does  not  Justify  us  in  our  sense  of 
guilt  condemning  a  particular  segment  of 
society  which  in  many  ways  constituf-s  the 
backbone  of  American  rocial  existence.  If 
damning  by  association  is  wrong,  as  I  would 
maintain  strongly  it  is.  then  how  horribly 
wrong  it  is  to  level  our  guns  of  hostility, 
envy,  and  ridicule  in  this  fashion  on  the  suc- 
cessful white  man  who  more  often  than  not 
struggled  financially  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion, who  more  often  than  not  works  at  his 
Job  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  who  buys  a 
comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs  with  the 
welfare  of  his  family  in  mind,  who  is  active 
m  his  church  and  community  affairs,  who 
gives  his  time  to  service  on  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  .-.ocial  welfare  agencies,  and  in  some 
cases  is  shortening  iils  life  span  through 
overwork  and  anxiety  resulting  from  the 
ba.slc  social  responsibilities  he  must  carry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today.  And;  where  would  our 
society  be  without  them'/  For  one  thing,  we 
could  not  atford  to  have  a  major  portion  of 
the  population  going  to  school  for  12  to  20 
years.  Nor  would  we  enjoy  the  leisure  time, 
recreational  activities,  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages which  are  a  direct  product  of  our 
material  welfare.  However  there  would  be  one 
byproduct  advantage:  We  would  have  to  be  so 
concerned  individually  with  eking  out  our 
own  meager  existence  that  there  would  be  no 
time  to  be  wasted  on  such  Irrelevant  and  dis- 
honest name-calling  and  buckpasslng. 

Or,  Just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic  sys- 
tem, so  we  accuse  the  system  Itself  of  faults 
which  are  not  of  its  creation.  In  short,  we 
tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for  the 
faults  of  Individuals  who  operate  within  It. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  quality 
of  any  society  is  directly  related  to  the 
qualitv  of  the"  individuals  who  make  it  up. 
Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively  to 
creating  a  "great"  society.  It  is  enough  at 
this  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to 
create  a  decent  society.  And  to  do  so  our 
first  task  Is  to  help  each  individual  be  de- 
cent imto  himself  and  in  his  relationship 
with  other  individuals.  A  decent  society  can- 
not be  created  out  of  a  vacuum  and  imposed. 
It  can  only  evclve  out  of  the  lives  of  constit- 
uent members.  In  this  regard,  our  economic 
system  has  become  the  scapegoat  for  the 
failures  of  our  educational,  religious,  and 
family  institutions  to  develop  decent  and 
responsible  Individuals. 

Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
Individuals  for  one  or  more  of  the  Ills  of 
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mankind — beware!  He  Is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  solution.  There  is 
no  single  scapegoat  for  the  world's  ills,  unless 
It  be  our  own  personal  limitations  as  finite 
beings. 

today's   moralism 

Also,  the  Puritan  ethic  and  religious  moral- 
ity in  general  have  come  in  for  some  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  .support 
that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbitrary 
value  judgmenu-  But  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  much  more  perverse 
kind  of  moralism — a  moralism  which  says 
that  since  love  is  the  one  absolute  virtue  of 
man,  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  racial  discrimination,  and 
the  like  is  by  forcing  everyone  to  love  every- 
body else — we  must  love  the  white  man  be- 
cause he  is  white,  or  the  black  man  because 
he  Is  black,  or  the  poor  because  he  is  poor. 
or  the  enemy  because  he  Is  the  enemy,  or 
the  perverse  because  he  is  perverse,  or  the 
afflicted  because  he  is  afflicted!  Rather  than 
because  he  is  a  human  being,  any  human 
being  who  Just  happens  to  be  white  or  black; 
poor  or  rich;  enemy  or  friend. 

This  is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  is  a 
uniquely  personal  experience.  If  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  legislate  individual  morality.  It  Is 
even  more  idle,  and  even  arrogant,  to  attempt 
to  force  lndi\idual  love.  There  can  be  no  love 
unless  it  Is  genuine  and  authentic.  To  love, 
or  go  through  the  pretense  of  loving,  with- 
out truly  feeling  that  way  is  one  of  the  low- 
est forms  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  dishonesty  at  its 
worst.  And  the  fruits  of  such  dishonesty,  as 
with  all  forms  of  dishonesty,  is  distrust, 
degradation,  chaos.  We  should  respect  all 
people  so  much  that  we  would  not  dare  de- 
mean one  by  pretending  to  love  him  when 
we  don't. 

Here  is  the  evil  I  see  about  us  so  much  at 
the  present  time:  Love  is  expressed  in  a 
masochistic  way — as  a  duty  to  be  performed 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  be  received.  The 
notion  is  current  that  to  love  is  to  sacrifice, 
that  the  Good  Samaritan  was  good  because 
he  put  himself  out.  We  should  sacrifice  our- 
selves for  the  poor  because  we  feel  sorry  for 
them,  we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the 
dispossessed  because  we  feel  sorry  for  them, 
we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  retarded 
because  we  feel  sorry  for  them,  and  so  forth. 
What  u  tragic  confusion  of  motives!  This 
is  not  love:  this  is  a  sick  desire  to  be  loved. 
It  Is  a  perverse  and  futile  attempt  to  escape 
the  pain  of  guilt.  If  you  would  put  my  claim 
to  a  test,  just  make  a  date  sometime  with 
a  woman  who  doesn't  go  out  very  often  and 
then  tell  her  you  did  it  because  you  felt 
sorry  for  her. 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves in  more  ways  than  one  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  liave  failed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonlus  made  to  his  son:  ■Tliis  above  all. 
to  thine  own  self  be  true."  For  were  we  to 
do  so  we  would  have  to  admit  lionestly  and 
joyously  that  love  in  its  very  essence  Ls  sel- 
fish. Were  it  not  so,  there  v.ould  he  none — 
not  real  love,  only  a  martyred  imitation. 

Our  loving  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
poor  and  disijossessed  but  should  be  offered 
to  all.  It  is  in  the  act  of  loving  that  we  are 
redeemed— not  in  loviiig  the  i>oor  alone.  .And 
It  IS  in  the  personal  redemption  of  each  in- 
dividual that  tiie  hope  of  the  '.vorlri  exists. 
not  in  the  changing  of  the  other  person. 

To  love  is  to  give.  But  it  is  in  piving  that 
the  giver  receipts  his  reward— ins  sense  of 
l>elonging.  of  being  accepted,  of  being  needed. 
To  give  because  you  think  you  nre  expected 
to  or  because  you  hope  for  something  in  re- 
turn is  not  tru'^  gl'.lng — it  is  hope  for  re- 
colvlng,  and  therefore  frustrating. 

THE    POOR IN    SPIRIT 

The  only  people  I  feel  sorry  for  are  those 
who  feel  sorry  lor  them^ei-.e.s.  .And  this  state 
of  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  wealth  or 
poverty,  mtelliger.'-e  ct  ignorance,  prestige  or 
Ignominy  I  am  impr'«sed  with  the  large 
number   of   well-to-do   people   who   commit 
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suicide  each  year,  probably  a  hlghM  propor- 
tion than  among  any  other  group.  This  act  to 
me  18  the  ultimate  evidence  of  poverty  of 
spirit  and  this  is  the  basic  poverty  we  should 
be  concerned  about.  In  the  final  analysis  our 
rompasslon  should  be  expressed  for  people— 
whether  they  be  white,  black  or  yellow;  rich, 
poor  or  middle  class:  genius,  average  or 
moron— any  who  suffer  a  poverty  of  spirit^ 
And  to  be  authentic,  this  compassion  must 
spring  from  real  contact  with  a  situation 
which  our  love  can  affect  and  not  with  a 
figment  of  our  imagination.  How  dare  we 
be  so  insolent  as  to  speak  of  creating  a  great 
society  when  we  aren't  even  capable  individ- 
ually of  creating  a  healthy  home  envlron- 

™The  hardest  task  In  the  world  Is  to  love  the 
person  at  hand— your  roommate,  your 
brother  or  sister,  your  wife  or  husband,  your 
parent,  the  man  across  the  counter,  or  the 
desk  It  Is  so  much  easier  to  love  In  your 
ImaglnaUon  the  Saigon  waif  than  It  Is  ac- 
tually to  pick  up  In  your  arms  and  hold 
flnnly  and  lovingly  the  emaciated  sore- 
covered  body  of  the  unwanted  child  that 
can  be  found  In  any  American  city  or  town. 

THE  WAT  TO   PROBLEM-SOLVINC 

This  kind  Of  ersatz  compassion  Is  not  hu- 
manltarlanlsm;  It  Is  escapism.  It  Is  the  men- 
tal process'  by  which  we  try  to  kid  ourselves 
into  "thinking  we  are  better  than  we  really 
are  It  Is  the  psychological  process  by  which 
man  hides  from  the  realities  of  the  here  and 
now  by  caressing  his  ego  through  imagined 
concern  for  the  there  and  later.  It  takes  no 
personal  courage  or  sacrifice  to  bleed  and  die 
in  one's  mind  for  the  remote  victim  of  op- 
pression, poverty  or  disease.  But  It  requires 
supreme  courage  and  compassion  and  under- 
standing—true love-to  turn  to  your  neigh- 
bor extend  your  hand,  look  him  in  the  eye 
and  tell  him  why  you  like  him  or  don't,  as  the 

case  may  be.  , 

We  have  serious  problems  and  issues  fac- 
ing our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  can  be 
solved  over  time  If  we  will  attack  them  di- 
rectly and  honestly:  that  Is,  If  we  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  time  and  per- 
sistent personal  effort.  They  will  never  be 
subject  to  instant  solution— to  wishing  It  so. 
Nor  win  they  be  solved  by  blaming  others 
for  their  existence,  or  by  making  certain  seg- 
ments of  society  the  scapegoat  for  the  gen- 
eral Ills  of  society.  Nor  will  they  be  solved 
bv  running  away  from  them  by  concerning 
ourselves  with  remote  situations  rather  than 
those  at  hand.  Nor  wUl  they  be  solved  by 
application  of  the  perverse  notion  that  to 
love  means  only  to  sacrifice  one's  self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  Is  that  they 
win  be  solved  bv  doers,  not  people  with  good 
intentions  but  "individuals  with  good  deeds. 
Not  those  who  talk  a  good  game  but  those 
who  play  a  good  game— the  achievers.  We  will 
never  create  a  good  society,  much  less  a  great 
one  until  Individual  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment are  not  onlv  respected  but  encouraged. 
That  is  whv  I'm  for  the  upperdog— the 
achiever— the  succeeder:  I'm  for  building  an 
ever  better  society  and  this  will  only  be  done 
by  those  who  take  seriously  their  respon- 
slbllitv  for  achievement,  for  making  the  most 
of  the'ir  native  ability,  for  getting  done  the 
Job  at  hand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

achieving  full  teacher  participation  In 
politics. 

A  statewide  clinic  will  be  held  in  Des 
Moines  this  weekend.  In  addition,  nine 
1-day  regional  clinics  will  be  held  around 
the  State  in  September. 

One  reason  I  am  happy  to  see  teachers 
getting  Involved  in  politics  is  that  this 
participation  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  political  processes  and 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  civic  responsi- 
bilities. For  some  time  I  have  felt  that 
our  schools  have  not  sufficiently  stressed 
the  need  to  prepare  young  people  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

If  teachers  themselves  get  involved.  It 
should  be  easier  to  transmit  to  their 
students  the  kind  of  characteristics 
needed  to  maintain  a  responsible  con- 
stituency In  this  Nation. 
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Teachers  in  Politics 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.   SCHWENGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
the  weekend  of  April  5  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  will  observe  "Teach- 
ers-in-Politics  Weekend." 

I    applaud    this    program    aimed    at 


An  Interesting  Discussion  of  the  Proposed 
Constitution  for  Greece 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day several  of  my  colleagues  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  Prof.  D.  George 
Kousoulas'  report  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Athens.  Greece.  A  native  of  Greece  and 
an  American  citizen  since  1958,  Professor 
Kousoulas  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
Greek  political  affairs.  Since  last  summer 
he  has  been  advising  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
Three  weeks  ago  he  was  again  invited 
to  Athens  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss,  in  addition  to  constitutional 
matters,  the  prospects  of  democratic  rule 
in  Greece  with  key  figures  in  the  present 
Greek  Government.  He  was  able  to  review 
the  situation  with  political  leaders  out- 
side the  government,  in  Greece  and 
abroad. 

Professor  Kousoulas  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  government  at  Howard 
University  and  the  author  of  several 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  Greek 
and  Eastern  European  affairs.  He  is  also 
a  guest  professorial  lecturer  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs at  the  National  War  College.  His 
most  recent  book  is  "On  Government:  A 
Comparative  Introduction." 

I  believe  that  Professor  Kousoulas'  re- 
marks concerning  the  development  in  the 
nation  of  Greece  are  most  helpful  to  all 
of  us  in  understanding  a  complex  situa- 
tion. Surely,  all  of  us  are  looking  forward 
to  the  return  of  full  democratic  govern- 
ment in  that  nation  which  has  been  a 
steadfast  ally  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  remarks  of  Prof. 
D.  George  Kousoulas: 

Re.m.^rks  of  Prof  D.  George  Kousoulas 
The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
democratic  processes  had  brojien  down  in 
Greece  prior  to  the  .■\pril  21,  1967  coup  to 
.m  extent  which  Justified  the  action  taken 
by  the  military.  My  personal  view  is  that  the 
democratic  processes  had  been  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  a  series  of  ill-considered  actions 
during  the  previous  two  years.  The  blame 
for  these  actions  cannot  be  placed  exclu- 
sively   on    any    one    individual    or    political 


camp.  Prior  to  the  mlUtan'  coup,  the  more 
vociferous  elements  In  both  major  political 
camps  were  openly  speaking  in  terms  of 
extra-poIltlcal,  unconstitutional,  even  vio- 
lent solutions  of  the  political  Impasse.  Al- 
most no  one  viewed  the  elections  scheduled 
for  May  28.  1967  as  the  one  democratic  pro- 
cedure which  could  resolve  the  dispute. 

But  my  personal  view  Is  unimportant. 
What  matters  most  Is  that  today — and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  military  coup — a  vast 
majority  of  Greeks  from  all  political  camps 
agreed  wcltly  or  otherwise  that  the  political 
leadership  had  ceased  to  function  and  that 
the  likelihood  of  violent  strife  was  more 
than  mere  academic  speculation. 

But  so  much  for  the  past.  What  Is  of  far 
greater  Importance  now  Is  the  future.  Hew 
can  we  assure  that  democratic  rule  will  soon 
be  reestablished  In  Greece'' 

There  are  two  possibilities.  I  think.  One  is 
through  ■resistance",  through  a  more  or  le.«s 
violent  opposition  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, possibly  leading  to  another  civil  war. 
The  other  Is  through  a  constant  and  per- 
sistent effort,  step  by  step,  leading  to  a  res- 
toration of  democratic  rule  in  the  foresee- 
able future — without  the  risk  of  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

I  feel  that  the  first  method  Is  too  risky. 
In  addition  It  has  presently  little  hope  of 
achieving  any  results  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  overwhelming  majority,  almost  the 
totality  of  the  Greek  people  do  not  want 
another  civil  war.  They  realize  full  well  that 
civil  war  can  only  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  has  been  so  painfully  created 
in  the  last  few  years:  but  civil  war  cannot 
guarantee  the  establishment  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic system. 

The  second  method  of  step  by  step  transi- 
tion to  a  democratic  system  appears  to  me 
far  more  promising  and  for  that  reason  It 
merits  further  exploration. 

The  question  Is:  What  are  the  prospects 
for  applying  the  second  method  successfully, 
and  bringing  back  to  Greece  a  democratic 
form  of  government: 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  up  to  this  point. 
Three  weeks  after  the  April  21  coup,  the 
military  government  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Constitutional  Commission  of 
Jurists  with  the  task  of  drafting  a  revised 
Constitution.  It  must  be  noted  that  long 
before  the  military  coup  there  had  been 
widespread  agreement  In  Greece  that  the 
1952  Constitution  was  in  need  of  extensive 
revision. 

The  Commission  was  given  six  months  to 
prepare  lt«  draft.  The  draft  was  delivered 
on  schedule— m  spite  of  the  King's  abortive 
coup  on  December  13.  On  March  15,  1968  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic the  draft  of  the  Commission  and  invited 
all  interested  persons  Inside  and  outside 
Greece  to  present  their  comments  and  offer 
suggestions  and  Ideas.  This  open  discussion 
is  to  continue  tlU  the  end  of  May  whereupon 
a  smaller  committee  will  prepare  the  final 
■  draft.  By  the  end  of  June  this  draft  will  be 
submitted  to  the  public  for  further  public 
scrutiny  and  discussion  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Then  on  September  1. 
the  final  draft  vrtll  be  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate for  approval  or  rejection  In  a 
referendum. 

The  Greek  press  has  already  published 
articles  and  letters  criticizing  the  draft  of 
the  Commission  and  offering  suggestions. 
Much  of  the  criticism  deals  with  certain 
features  of  the  draft  which  are  considered 
to  be  undemocratic  and  anachronistic.  More 
significant.  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  himself  presented  pub- 
licly the  basic  principles  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  government  should  underlie  the 
new  Constitution.  These  principles  are: 

( a )  To  secure  fully  the  personal  rights  and 
prescribe  clearlv  the  responsibilities  of  the 
citizens,  guided  by  the  Charter  of  Human 
Rights  and  by  the  need  to  secure  the  so- 
cial and  economic  rights  of  the  citizen  In 
a  modern  and  progressive  society. 


(b)  To  prevent  the  rise  of  doubts  and 
conflicts  on  the  constitutionality  of  actions 
by  one  branch  of  government  toward  an- 
other. 

(c»  To  rule  out  the  imposition  of  tyranny 
on  the  people  by  any  of  the  constitutional 
factors  The  only  source  of  power  Is  the 
people. 

(d)  To  protect  democracy  from  its  enemies 

le)  To  discourage  the  fragmentation  of 
the  political  forces 

(fi  To  reduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
exchange  of  favors  between  the  voters  and 
the  representatives  and  between  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  executive. 

(g)    To   secure   governmental   stability. 

Ih)  To  .speed  up  the  legislative  process 
and  the  administrative  operations. 

ii(  To  s;Ueguard  the  democratic  character 
of  the  political  organizations.  Democracy  will 
not  oe  .served  by  personalista-type  party  or- 
ganizations 

(J)    To  secure  a   healthy  and  safe  public 

life.  ,  ^ 

Of  course  the  problem  is  how  to  translate 
these  general  principles  into  specific  consti- 
tutional provisions.  Some  of  these  principles 
are  already  reflected  on  the  draft  of  the 
Commission.  More,  I  am  sure,  will  find  ex- 
pression In  the  final   draft. 

So  far  the  government  has  lived  up  to  the 
timetable.  The  process  of  constitutional  re- 
vision which  started  with  the  Constitutional 
Commission  is  now  being  carried  forward 
to  Its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  parliamentary  elections  will 
follow  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  Constitution.  This  will  be  provided,  I 
think,  by  one  of  its  transitional  clauses. 

This  is  the  record. 

What    then   should    be   our   attitude,   our 

pol'cv''  ,  .    ^,„ 

One  alternative,  of  course.  Is  total  Indiffer- 
ence But  considering  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Greece — more  so  now  with  the  Soviet 
fleet  plowing  the  waters  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean — no  serious  person  would  find 
much  merit  In  it. 

Tliere  are  two  other  major  alternatives: 

We  may  assume  an  uncompromising,  crit- 
ical, even  hostile  attitude  and  side  with 
the  opponents  of  the  regime. 

Or  .  we  may  take  notice  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  acknowledge  the  an- 
nounced timetable,  and  encourage  the  gov- 
ernment in  Athens  to  take  further  steps  In 
the  proper  direction  at  an  .iccelerating  rate. 

I  feel  that  the  second  policy  is  more  prom- 
ising and  more  realistic,  and  has  more 
rhanccs  of  bringing  democracy  to  Greece 
sooner. 

Prom  mv  personal  talks  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  with  other  key  members  of  the 
government.  I  gathered  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  thev  are  genuinely  interested  in 
giving  the  country  a  truly  democratic  and 
modern  Constitution. 

There  is  no  question  that  several  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  very  near  future 
to  improve  further  the  psychological  and 
real  climate  necessary  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  a  democratic  system.  But  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  positive  action  on  the  part  of  our 
government  will  find  ready  response  in 
Athens.  Por  obvious  reasons,  the  resumption 
of  military  aid  can  serve  both  our  defense 
requirements  and  our  interest  in  speeding  up 
the  return  of  democracy  to  Greece. 
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thousands  of  teachers  across  the  coun- 
try will  be  meeting  and  engage  in  var- 
ious activities  to  celebrate  Teachers-in- 
Politlcs  Weekend.  These  political  clinics, 
inspired  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  its  constituent  State  asso- 
ciations, merit  our  enthusiastic  under- 
standing, support,  and  encouragement. 

As  a  former  high  school  instructor  I 
particularly  commend  these  acti\itles. 
Educators  are  not  only  a  major  occupa- 
tional group  in  sheer  numbers,  but  they 
have  a  profound  influence  in  molding 
our  youth  and  shaping  our  future. 

For  all  too  long  teachers  have  felt  they 
should  lemain  aloof  from  partisan  poli- 
tics, but  happily  over  the  past  decade 
their  attitudes  on  this  question,  accord- 
ing to  polls,  have  reversed. 

They  should  plunge  into  politics,  not  in 
their  classrooms  or  as  a  special  interest 
group,  but  as  individuals  in  their  own 
communities.  Everj-one  carries  a  part  of 
society  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  cannot 
long  shove  his  part  of  the  load  off  to 
others.  Everyone  in  his  own  interest  must 
take  an  active  part  in  our  political  life. 
In  addition  to  their  own  interests, 
teachers  have  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping student  understanding  and  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  and  operation 
of  our  Federal  system.  How  better  can 
teachers  equip  themselves  for  this  re- 
sponsibility than  through  direct  par- 
ticipation in  political  activity? 

I  extend  my  warmest  wishes  for  a 
successful  series  of  seminars  and  train- 
ing .sessions  for  this  coming  Teachers- 
in-Politics  Weekend. 
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Results  From  Questionnaire 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning tomorrow  and  concluding  Sunday, 


Teachers-in-PoIitics  Weekend 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's teachers  are  recognizing  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  be  well  informed 
and  active  political  citizens.  Theirs  is 
more  than  a  personal  responsibility;  they 
are  charged  with  educating  the  young 
people  who  will  be  our  future  leaders.  As 
our  teachers  become  more  familiar  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  political  proce- 
dures they  will  be  even  better  able  to  im- 
part to  their  students  an  interest  in  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  their 
Government. 

The  educators  are  expressing  their 
own  interest  by  participating  in  a  nation- 
wide Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  on 
April  5  to  7,  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Missouri 
teachers  will  focus  on  their  role  in  elec- 
tions and  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
with  the  State  legislators  conducting  a 
political  clinic  at  the  centrally  located 
city  of  Columbia. 

It  is  particularly  Important — in  this 
election  year— for  the  teachers  to  seek 
an  effective  means  of  participating  in 
one  of  the  vital  processes  of  democracy. 
We  should  commend  them  for  taking 
such  an  interest  and  urge  them  to  be- 
come actively  Involved  in  politics. 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents The  results  have  now  been  tabu- 
lated and  so  that  other  Members  may 
have  access  to  the  information  I  have 
gathered,  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  the 
newsletter  I  am  now  having  printed  for 
distribution  to  my  con.stituents. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

RFSUI.TS    PKOM    QfESTlONNAIRE 

April  1968. 
Dear  Frieno-  While  I  continue  to  receive 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  you 
earlier  this  vear.  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  iii  the  results  which  have  been 
compiled.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note 
the  strong  interest  shown  In  the  question- 
naire In  addition  to  the  cards.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  hundred  letters.  I  want  to 
thank  everyone  who  took  the  time  to  answer 
the  questionnaire,  and  especially  those  who 
wrote  well-thought-out  letters  on  their  views. 
All  of  these  help  give  me  greater  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  problems  we  face.  Here  are 
ilie  results  from  the  questionnaire: 

The  first  question  dealt  with  the  proposed 
10  percent  surcharge  on  Income  tax.  37.5  per- 
cent favored  an  additional  tax  coupled  with 
spending  cuts  while  slightly  over  55  percent 
were  opposed  to  It. 

Question  two  pertained  to  our  policy  In 
Vietnam.  Over  60  percent  preferred  to  con- 
tinue our  ix)licv  of  fighting  while  seeking  a 
peaceful  settlement.  About  10  percent  were 
undecided  on  this  issue  while  30  percent  were 
opposed  to  this  policy. 

Question  three  dealt  with  the  risk  of  esca- 
lating to  a  i>osslble  nuclear  phase.  Over  48 
percent  were  undecided.  34  percent  favored 
escalation  despite  heavy  risks.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  answers  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam  were  received 
prior  to  the  recent  communLst  offensive  How- 
ever, a  tabulation  of  later  returns  showed  no 
appreciable  change  in  sentiment. 

A  heavv  majority  (73  percent)  favored  im- 
posing restrictions  of  non-essential  foreign 
travel  until  our  balance  of  payment  posi- 
tion improves. 

The  most  one-sided  opinion  In  the  entire 
questionnaire  was  expressed  in  the  question 
concerning  collection  of  our  war  debt  and 
the  action  of  President  DeOaulle.  On  this 
question,  over  90  percent  showed  their  dis- 
satisfaction  with   DeOaulle's   attitude. 

The  sentiment  for  a  federal  antl-rlot  bill 
was  substantial  with  76  percent  in  favor,  and 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  such  a  law  Is  near 
enactment. 

Over  78  percent  of  the  responses  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Judicial  system 
to  deal  with  labor-management  disputes  that 
become  hopelesslv  deadlocked  and  result  m 
work  stoppages  which  seriously  affect  the 
public  interest. 

Slightly  over  65  percent  favored  a  tax 
credit  plan  to  allow  parents  a  credit  when 
supporting  a  student  In  college. 

Only  on  two  questions  were  there  many 
undecided  votes.  Both  involved  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  On  separating  the  responses  re- 
ceived from  Hillsborough  County  and  from 
the  new  Polk  County  precincts  added  to  our 
District.  I  found  that  the  views  were  closely 
parallel. 

PoUing  your  views  Is  an  Important  means 
of  communication,  and  I  certainly  plan  to 
send  out  another  questlomialre  in  the  next 
few  months  which  will  cover  several  addi- 
tional topics. 
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ArTivrriEi  in  congress  increasing 
During  the  last  few  weeks  the  pace  m 
Congress  has  been  qulcltening.  The  schedule 
of  Committee  hearings  has  been  heavy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Many  Important 
votes  have  been  taken  and  several  others  are 
scheduled  In  tUe  next  few  weeks.  Some  of 
the  bills  I  have  supported  or  will  support  in 
the  90th  Congress.  Include  placing  a  tempo- 
rary 5  percent  tax  on  Foreign  travel,  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  foreign  goods  which  may 
be  brought  Into  the  United  States  duty  free. 
Increasing  the  VA  home  loan  guarantee  from 
»7,500  to  «12.50O,  establishing  a  code  of 
ethics  for  members  of  Congress  and  em- 
ployees, antl-rlot  and  safe  street  bills,  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  vocational  edu- 
cation and  college  loans.  I  have  been  study- 
ing our  economic  problems  very  carefully  and 
I  plan  to  support  cuts  wherever  possible  m 
the  Budget. 

I  do  not  plan  to  support  the  Senate-passed 
open  housing  bill  or  the  proposed  10  percent 
surcharge  on  Income  tax.  Your  \'lews  on 
these  Issues  or  any  other  matter  before  the 
Congress  are  welcome. 

SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ENLARGED 

Earlier  this  year  the  Courts  approved  sev- 
eral changes  In  the  Congressional  Districts 
of  Florida."  The  Sixth  District,  our  District, 
ha*  been  -enlarged  to  Include  nine  precincts 
In  Western  Polk  County.  The  boundary  goes 
to  the  west  city  limits  of  Lakeland  and  also 
extends  several  miles  both  north  and  south 
of  Lakeland.  Approximately  25,000  people  re- 
side In  the  new  area  and  I  am  certainly 
pleased  to  have  them  as  a  part  of  the  District. 
Sincerely. 

Sam. 
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and  was  niairied  to  Lawrence  Vogt  on 
August  14,  1939. 

They  had  resided  in  Illinois  and  on 
December  3,  1965,  she  was  appointed  act- 
ing postmaster  of  the  Hillsdale  Post  Of- 
fice and  full-time  postmaster  on  June 
23.  1967.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  at  Mount  Mor- 
ris. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband;  a  son. 
Dean:  a  daughter,  Kay;  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Iva  Ogden,  of  Elgin,  HI.;  and  two  broth- 
ers. Wilbur,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  David,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  join  with  the  rest  of  the  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  expressing  my  deepest 
condolences  to  their  families,  relatives, 
and  friends. 
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Mrs.  Shirley  W.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  Leona 
J.  Vogt 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly two  women  postmasters  from  my  con- 
gressional district  were  fatally  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident.  They  were 
Mrs.  Shirley  J.  Weaver,  postmaster  of 
Carbon  Cliff.  HI.,  and  Mrs.  Leona  J.  Vogt. 
postmaster  of  Hillsdale,  111. 

These  ladies  will  be  greatly  missed,  not 
only  by  their  family  and  friends,  but  also 
by  their  communities,  to  which  they  de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  discharging 
their  civic  responsibilities. 

MRS.     SHIRLEY     WEAVER 

The  former  Shirley  Jean  Walsh  was 
bolto  in  Davenport.  Iowa,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Richard  G.  Weaver  on  June  12. 
1942.  in  Canton.  Mo.  On  May  21.  1965. 
Mrs.  Weaver's  nomination  as  Carbon 
Cliff.  111.,  postmaster  was  confinned  by 
President  Johnson.  Previou.sly.  she  had 
been  a  dietary  worker  at  East  Moline.  111.. 
State  Hospital. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband:  a  son, 
Richard  Lee.  serving  at  Danang  Air  Base, 
Vietnam;  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Donald 
Taylor,  of  Moline,  111.,  and  Lois  Ann  and 
Vicki  Jo,  both  at  home:  a  grandson;  and 
a  brother,  Edward  Walsh,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

MRS.    LEONA    J.    VOGT 

The  former  Leona  Mae  Ogden  was 
bom  October  14,  1918,  in  Iowa.  She  was 
graduate  of  Hillsdale,  111.,  High  School 


Frank  Ikard  Addresses  Bartlesville 
Celebration 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  city  of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Petroleum  Research 
Center,  at  Bartlesville. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  event 
was  Mr.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  In  his 
talk,  Mr.  Ikard  paid  tribute  to  the  great 
work  which  has  been  done  in  50  years 
at  the  Petroleum  Research  Center.  In 
doing  so,  he  also  gave  a  splendid  summary 
of  one  of  the  greatest  technological 
stories  of  all  time— the  development  of 
the  petroleum  industry  in  the  United 

gf  otpg 

Mr.  Ikard  points  out  that  the  achieve- 
ments in  petroleum  development  are  di- 
rectly traced  to  a  government-industry 
partnership  in  research  which  has  reaped 
great  benefits  for  both  government  and 
industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr. 
Ikard 's  speech  In  the  Record: 

A  Partnership  for  Progress 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion — for  Bar- 
tlesville ...  for  Its  enterprising  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ...  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Inte- 
rior ...  for  anyone  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  resources.  I  feel  greatly  hon- 
ored to  represent  the  petroleum  Industry  as 
part  of  this  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration— ^ 
another  high-water  mark  among  achieve- 
ments recorded  by  the  Bartlesville  Petroleum 
Research  Center. 

This  occasion  is  impovt.^nt  in  its  own  right, 
but  it  also  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  respon- 
sibilities a  dynamic  society  places  on  all  peo- 
ple engaged  in  research  and  development. 
Invention  and  innovation  have  long  been 
essential  features  of  American  life.  Visitors 
to  our  shores  more  than  100  years  r-go  ob- 
served that  Americans  eagerly  look  for  the 
immediate  and  practical  results  of  the  sci- 
ences Technological  change  is  a  firm  part  of 
our  American  tradition;  it  Is  also  a  principal 
part  of  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

Today's  innovators  everywhere— In  oui 
universities,  in  government,  in  industry- 
are  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of  mankind 
that  are  most  crucial:  problems  ranging 
from  feeding  the  world's  teeming  population 
to  exploring  the  ocean  depths  and  outer 
space. 


They  comprise  what  might  be  called  ihe 
•Innovation  industry."  which  is  already  one 
of  the  largest  In  our  economy  and  one  that 
continues  to  grow  at  a  tremendous  pace.  A 
thought  that  is  expressed  in  one  of  our  re- 
cent films  never  ceases  to  amaze  me;  of  all 
the  scientists  and  engineers  that  have  ever 
lived,  nine  out  of  ten  are  living  and  working 
today. 

Expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment— public  and  private — now  total  $26 
billion  annuallv.  That  figure  is  more  than 
double  the  entire  federal  budget  of  1918— 
the  year  when  the  Bartlesville  Research 
Center  was  foxinded. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  this  innovation 
industry  must  be  prepared  for  even  greater 
growth  in  the  decades  to  come,  for  innova- 
tion, by  its  very  nature,  continually  opens  up 
new  areas  for  exploration  and  Inquiry.  Every 
discovery  brings  with  It  new  problems,  along 
with  new  opportunities. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  government  and 
Industry  outlays  for  research  and  develop- 
ment will  be  up  substantially  over  the  cur- 
rent level.  No  one  can  accurately  forecast 
the  Impact  that  this  effort  will  have  on  our 
Industries,  on  government,  on  our  economy — 
and  indeed,  on  our  everyday  lives. 

But  I  would  like  to  offer  a  personal  ob- 
servation, based  on  the  increasing  level  of 
research  activity  and  the  increasing  results 
of  that  activity.  I  believe  that  historians 
win  remember  this  en.  not  for  its  wars  and 
sophisticated  machines  of  war.  but  for  its 
scientific  achievements  to  improve  the  life 
of  man  on  our  planet.  I  believe  this  era  will 
be  remembered  not  for  its  violence  and  chaos, 
but  rather  for  its  orderly  attack  on  the 
ancient  problem  of  understanding  and  con- 
trolling our  environment. 

The  Petroleum  Research  Center  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  research  effort,  for  it 
operates  at  the  heart  of  matters  of  utmost 
Importance  to  all  of  us — the  preservation 
of  our  resources  and.  in  turn,  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 

For  an  appreciation  of  that  importance,  we 
need  only  turn  to  some  of  oiu  more  imagina- 
tive science  fiction  writers.  A  favorite  theme 
Is  the  plight  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  planet 
whose  natural  resoiirces  has  been  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Trapped  In  a  vast  waste- 
land, they  must  wait  helplessly  for  extinc- 
tion— or  wage  wax  on  some  other  planet  still 
rich  in  resoiuces. 

The  prospect  of  Americans  facing  such  a 
choice  seems  far-fetched,  but  only  because 
of  our  confidence  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. We  are  confident  that  our  innovators 
will  see  to  it  that  we  never  have  to  face  the 
options  offered  by  science  fiction.  Every  day. 
every  project  at  the  Petroleum  Research  Cen- 
ter moves  further  into  the  future  the  time 
when  the  depletion  of  petroleum,  otur  prin- 
cipal energy  source,  will  be  a  cause  for 
concern. 

But  this  was  certainly  noi;  the  case  when 
the  Bartlesville  Petroleum  Research  Center 
was  founded.  In  the  wake  of  World  War  I. 
there  was  widespread  alarm  about  our 
petroleiun  resources.  The  use  of  oil  In  this 
country  was  increasing  rapidly.  The  United 
States  Navv  decided  to  switch  completely 
from  coal  to  oil.  The  automobile,  as  anyone 
could  see,  was  growing  in  popularity— and 
would  be  consuming  ever  larger  quantities 
of  the  nation's  petroleum  supply. 

In  1920,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  pointed 
with  alarm  at  rapidly  rising  oil  consump- 
tion and  forecast  that  the  nation's  petroleum 
supply  would  be  exhausted  by  1938.  But  there 
was  some  consolation  in  the  report;  not 
much,  but  some.  The  rest  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  Survey,  had  more  oil  than 
we  did,  and  would  not  run  out  until  1970 

While  Americans  were  contemplating  this 
dark  outlook,  others  found  a  glimmer  of  op- 
portunity in  our  wastefulness.  A  British  in- 
dustrialist caused  a  sensation  by  predicting 
an  economic  crisis  growing  out  of  America's 
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so-called  waste  of  nattiral  resources.  He  said, 
and  I  quote; 

"American  demand  for  metals,  cotton  and 
oil  is  so  Insatiable  that  a  world-wide  short- 
age in  these  commodities  Is  inevitable.  You 
can  hardly  name  one  of  the  big  staples  of 
industry  which  the  Americans  are  not  lit- 
erally devouring  ...  As  for  oil.  America  has 
already  reached  the  importing  stage  .  .  . 
Our  business  as  Britons  is  to  sit  tight  on  what 
we  have  and  exploit  all  the  oil.  cotton  and 
metal  possibilities  in  the  non-American 
world.  We  shall  be  able  to  supply  America." 
End  of  quote. 

In  retrospect,  such  predictions  seem  a  little 
absurd.  But  we  should  remember  that  they 
were  based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able at  the  time.  Moreover,  at  least  a  few  of 
the  predictions  might  have  come  true  if  we 
had  not  undertaken  vigorous  conservation 
and  research  efforts,  and  if  government  poli- 
cies had  not  served  to  encourage  exploration 
and  drilling  activities. 

Our  technologists  did  more  than  simply 
avoid  the  predicted  depletion  of  our  petrole- 
um resources.  They  advanced  our  knowledge 
to  the  point  where  anyone  today  would  hesi- 
tate to  predict  a  specific  year  when  the  U.S. 
might  run  out  of  oil — despite  our  ever-in- 
creasing demands  for  it.  The  British  indus- 
trialist has  forecast  that  Britain  would  sup- 
ply America  with  oil;  but  precisely  the  op- 
posite has  happened.  In  last  year's  Middle 
East  crisis,  it  was  the  United  States  that 
furnished  oil  supplies  to  Britain — and  to 
other  parts  of  Western  Europe.  A  half  cen- 
tury after  the  dire  predictions,  the  domestic 
oil  industry  can  still  fulfill  the  greatest  part 
of  our  own  burgeoning  requirements — and 
help  out  our  friends  abroad  when  the  situa- 
tion demands. 

What  brought  about  the  difference  between 
the  gloomy  outlook  of  the  early  1920'8  and 
The  quiet  confidence  of  today?  Many  factors. 
of  course,  contributed  to  the  turnabout.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  of  them  all.  the  key 
factor  has  been  the  nature  of  relationships 
between  government  and  the  industry  in 
conservation  matters. 

To  the  casual  reader  of  newspaper  head- 
lines it  may  seem  as  if  business-government 
relationships  are  invariably  stormy  and  dis- 
ruptive. But  I  suggest  that  so  far  as  con- 
servation research  and  innovation  are  con- 
cerned, most  of  the  significant  progress  has 
been  made — steadily  and  quietly — In  the 
laboratories  of  government,  industry  and 
our  universities.  Relationships  here  have 
ranged  from  partnership  to  competition,  and 
both  have  served  the  nation  well. 

These  are  timee  when  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
industry  and  government — a  pvartnershlp  con- 
cept that  draws  together  the  strength  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  strengths  of  govem- 
mn  at  all  levels.  Certainly  the  partnership 
approach  in  conservation  matters  has  been 
of  great  value.  But  I  believe  the  element  of 
competition  that  exists  between  business  and 
government  can  also  be  of  value,  when  both 
are  legitimately  concerned.  Many  times  the 
efforts  of  one  will  evoke  greater  effort  and 
accomplishment  from  the  other. 

In  the  early  1920's  for  example,  much  was 
known  attout  conservation  by  individual  pe- 
troluem  oomj>anies,  but  the  application  of 
this  knowledge  was  far  from  universal.  Also, 
few  companies  had  developed  the  techniques 
of  attacking  problems  through  scientific 
teamwork,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
could  share  their  knowledge  was  unclear. 

The  founding  of  the  Bartlesville  Petroleum 
Research  Center— then  known  as  the  Pe- 
troleum Experiment  Station — gave  needed  di- 
rection to  conservation  research.  And  al- 
though a  few  saw  In  It  potential  competition 
for  the  Industry,  the  station's  activities 
spurred  the  efforts  of  oilmen  to  find  more 
uses  for  a  barrel  of  oil  and  to  recover  more 
barrels  to  meet  these  uses. 
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Today's  larger  petroleum  comjxanies  axe 
highly  research-oriented,  of  course;  but  what 
may  be  even  more  significant  In  terms  of  cre- 
ative competition  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Oil  companies  now  finance  84  per 
cent  of  their  research  activities,  as  c<wnpared 
to  45  per  cent  for  Industry  generally.  With 
the  growth  of  company  outlays  for  research, 
the  Bartlesville  Center  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide more  services  for  the  smaller  operators 
in  the  oil  business  who  do  not  have  pe- 
troleum engineers  or  extensive  research 
facilities. 

Creative  competition  between  industry  and 
government  is  serving  the  nation  well  In 
many  areas  of  conservation  today — especially 
In  the  so-called  public  interest  areas.  Many 
industries.  Including  petroleum,  have  recog- 
nized vrtder  responsibilities  in  such  matters 
as  urban  renewal,  air  and  water  conservation, 
employment  and  beautlficatlon.  Industry  is 
well  aware  that  such  problems  must  be 
solved;  and  if  private  enterprise  finds  Itself 
unequal  to  the  task,  povernment  has  no 
choice  hut  to  fill  the  vacuum.  So  the  extent 
that  industry  is  becoming  Involved  In  such 
social  matters,  we  may  call  It  a  response  to 
potential  competition  from  government. 

But  even  while  there  Is  an  element  of  com- 
petition in  such  efforts,  there  Is  close  coop- 
eration as  well.  So  when  we  talk  of  business- 
government  relationships,  we  must  recognize 
that  they  come  in  several  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  that  no  matter  what  the  form,  these  rela- 
tionships seek  to  serve  a  common  client — the 
public. 

Over  the  decades,  service  rendered  to  the 
oil  conservation  cause  at  the  Bartlesville  Re- 
search Center  has  won  worldwide  recognition. 
The  achievements  here  In  reservoir  engineer- 
ing, stimulation  of  production,  analysis 
of  petroleum,  studies  of  oil  uses,  and  safety 
and  fKJllution  problems — these  accomplish- 
ments have  had  practical  application  every- 
where that  petroleum  is  produced. 

In  the  brochure  published  In  connection 
with  this  anniversary,  some  fifty  individual 
achievements  have  been  listed.  In  compil- 
ing this  roster,  the  Center  makes  no  claims 
for  sole  responsibility  lor  these  achievements, 
and  points  out  that  the  Bureau's  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  working  partnerships 
with  industry,  universities,  professional  and 
trade  associations,  and  other  government 
agencies.  This  is  generous  acknowledgment 
of  the  contributions  of  others;  nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  that  the  focus  of  these  projects 
was  here,  in  Bartlesville.  Not  in  New  York, 
or  Chicago,  or  Houston,  or  Tulsa,  but  here 
in  Bartlesville. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Center  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  through 
the  years  has  epitomized  the  partnership 
between  the  Center  and  other  organizations. 
I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
two  projects  sponsored  by  the  API  that  are 
being  conducted  here. 

The  first  of  these  had  its  beginnings  with 
an  API  project  that  started  forty  years  ago — 
Project  6.  as  it  was  called.  Its  purpose  was 
to  Isolate  and  identify  some  of  the  thousands 
of  hydrocarbons  locked  in  a  single  drop  of 
petroleum.  The  Identification  of  hydrocar- 
bons over  the  period  speeded  up  the  develop- 
ment of  a  host  of  products  common  today — 
from  improved  gasoline  to  new  miracle  fibers. 
But  when  Project  6  ended  last  summer,  it 
gave  birth  to  another  one — called  Project  60. 
The  new  project  continues  the  exploration 
into  the  mysteries  of  jjetroleum.  but  It  con- 
centrates on  the  heavier  fractions  of  oil  and 
is  not  limited  to  hydrocarbons  alone.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  API  Project  60  is  being  car- 
ried on  here,  at  the  Bartlesville  Research 
Center.  We  are  confident  that  the  further  In- 
vestigation of  the  elements  of  petroleum  wUl 
lead  to  the  development  of  many  new  and 
useful  products  in  the  future. 

Another  API  project  of  current  Interest 
being  conducted  here  involves  the  study  of 
automotive  emissions,  using  motor  fuels  of 
varying  compositions.  The   project  Is   being 
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conducted  over  a  three-year  period,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $480,000.  The  teste  should 
tell  us  mucn  about  the  quantity,  composi- 
tion and  smog-lorming  potential  of  motor 
vehicle  exhaust  emissions.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
this  cooperative  effort  with  the  Center  will 
mike  a  significant  contribution  to  cleaner 
air. 

These  projects  are  only  two  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  research  endeavors  through  the  years 
that  have  involved  close  relationships  be- 
tween the  oil  industry,  universities,  private 
research  laboratories  and  government  facili- 
ties. 

Tlie  proof  of  their  effectiveness  was  high- 
lighted Just  a  few  months  ago  in  a  massive 
.study  of  the  Nullon.al  Petroleum  Council. 
Tlie  NPCs  340-page  report  points  conclu- 
slvelv  to  the  fact  that  .advances  In  petroleum 
technology  since  World  War  II  have  saved 
the  public  billions  of  dollars  and— perhaps 
even  more  Important  —have  added  billions  of 
barrels  of  oil  to  the  nation's  reserves. 

Technological  advances  since  World  War 
II,  according  to  the  .studv,  have  cut  the  cost 
of  a  barrel  ot  oil  by  as  much  as  SI.  Refinery 
operating  costs  have  been  reduced  by  12  per 
cent,  aiid  drilling  costs  have  been  reduced 
by  $7  per  foot.  Tanker  costs  have  been  cut. 
and  savings  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent  may 
be  attained  as  even  larger  vessels  are  put  into 
service. 

To  the  consumer,  all  this  means  that  oil 
prices  have  been  held  in  line  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  Crude 
oil  prices,  for  example,  have  declined  an  aver- 
age of  six  per  cent  In  the  past  decade,  while 
the  cost  of  oil  field  machinery  has  risen  10 
per  cent  and  wages  for  oil  and  gas  field  work- 
ers have  climbed  34  per  cent. 

Advancing  technology  has  also  helped  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  oil  recovery  at  a  steady 
pace.  Since  1945.  the  recoverv  rate  has  im- 
proved by  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
each  year — for  an  over- all  improvement  of 
ut  least  10  per  cent  since  World  War  II.  This 
Increase  in  recovery  efficiency  is  equivalent 
to  about  35  billion  barrels  of  additional  re- 
coverable oil — about  as  much  as  our  current 
proved  reserves. 

We  can  Justifiably  take  some  pride  In  these 
achievements.  But  if  they  seem  to  show  how 
far  we  have  come,  they  also  make  us  realize 
how  far  we  have  to  go. 

The  NPC  report  warns  that  the  nation's 
needs  for  oil  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
exploratory  efforts  mtist  be  stepped  up  by  25 
per  cent,  if  the  current  reserves  to  produc- 
tion ratio  is  to  be  preserved,  .^nd  so — the 
report  concludes— the  petroleum  industry 
must  intensify  application  of  current  and 
developing  technology — as  well  as  accelerate 
the  utilization  of  new  technology,  in  order 
to  supply  requirements  for  crude  oil  through 
the  1970''s. 

There  arc  two  strong  reasons.  I  believe,  for 
some  optimism  about  our  ability  to  reach 
these  goals. 

■nie  first  is  the  flexibility  of  our  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  that  enables 
them  to  adapt  quickly  to  changing  condi- 
tions. The  transfer  of  technologies  from  one 
field  to  another  has  placed  a  premium  on 
our  ability  to  share  knowledge,  and  to  be 
open  to  new  approaches.  Atomic  energy,  for 
example,  already  has  many  applications  in 
the  petroleum  industry.  Just  last  Pall,  Proj- 
ect Gasbucgy  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
of  recovering  natural  gas  through  a  con- 
trolled atomic  explosion. 

It  is  alreadv  evident  that  space  technology 
will  ultlmateiv  plav  a  role  In  recovering  oil 
from  under  the  seas.  .\nd  the  recovery  of 
petroleum  from  shale,  tar  sands  and  coal 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  In  the 
meantime,  of  course,  advances  in  other  fields 
will  place  new  demands  on  our  scientists  to 
develop  new  kinds  of  lubricants,  plasties  and 
other  materials. 

The  flexibility  of  our  Institutions  permits 
the  eeisv  interchange  of  Ideas  and  people.  I 
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believe  that  this  interchange  and  mobility 
are  essential  if  our  private  and  government 
organizations  are  to  retain  their  vitality. 

Over  the  fifty  year  history  of  the  Research 
Center,  scientific  and  technical  people  have 
gone  on  from  Bartlesvllle  to  Industry,  to  uni- 
versities and  to  other  organizations  within 
the  government.  At  the  same  time,  many  in- 
dustry people  have  moved  to  serve  govern- 
ment and  our  universities.  The  benefits  of 
such  horizontal  movement  among  organiza- 
tions are  always  considerable,  but  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  organizations  they  are 
enormous.  For  without  this  interchange,  our 
scientific  organizations  would  become  ware- 
houses of  sterile  Ideas. 

The  flexibility  of  our  InstltuOons  Is  one 
reason  for  optimism  about  the  future.  An- 
other reason  is  the  caliber  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  this  scientific  work.  Our  organiza- 
tions. In  the  last  analysis,  are  only  as  good 
as  the  men  and  women  who  carry  out  their 
missions.  The  petroleum*  conservation  record 
that  has  been  attained  here  during  five  de- 
cades Is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  of  many 
creative  people.  But  Innovation  is  not  their 
only  work.  For  once  they  have  solved  a  prob- 
lem, they  must  then  contend  with  the  natu- 
ral reluctance  of  others  to  make  a  change. 

This  brings  me  to  the  challenge  facing 
those  of  us  in  the  non-sclentlflc  community. 
We,  too.  have  responsibilities.  We  must  do 
much  more,  in  the  years  ahead,  than  merely 
offer  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
scientists.  What  we  must  do  Is  make  better 
JudgmentB  about  the  use — or  misuse — of 
scientific  and  technological  advances.  Dis- 
covery and  Innovation,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  unsettling;  and  the  full  Impact  of  the 
innovation  Industry  has  yet  to  be  felt.  Not  a 
small  part  of  our  responsibility  as  citizens. 
and  as  leaders  In  government  and  Industry, 
win  be  to  make  sure  that  the  scientific  revo- 
lution steers  a  constructive  course. 

This  Is  as  important  In  matters  of  resource 
conservation  as  It  Is  In  larger  questions  of 
war  and  peace.  For  unless  we  can  learn  to 
control  our  achievements,  we  will  have  lost 
the  chance  to  control  the  quality  of  o\ir 
lives.  This  Is  the  challenge  that  faces  the 
non-sclentlfic  community.  I  hope  we  are 
equal  to  It. 

Thank  you.  ^ 
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Eugene  E.  WiUon:  Trilogy  on  the  EtoIu- 
tion  of  Air-Space  Power 
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Teachers-in-Politict  Weekend 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  National  Education  Association 
concerning  their  •'Teachers-ln-Polltlcs 
Weekend"  which  begins  April  5,  1968: 

Mr.  John  M.  Lumley. 

AssUtant  Secretary  for  Federal  Relations 
National  Education  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ldmlet:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  22,  1968,  Inviting  my  com- 
ments on  the  Teachers-ln-Polltlcs  Weekend 
sponsored  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Every  citizen  should  participate  In  the  na- 
tion's political  life.  To  the  extent  that  they 
do  not.  our  form  of  government  is  weakened. 
I  know  every  teacher  will  recognize  that  he 
cannot  escape  this  basic  responsibility  of 
good  citizenship.  To  be  truly  effective,  he  will 
also  want  to  recognize  that  his  first  obliga- 
tion as  a  participant  in  politics  will  be  to 
the  common  good  rather  than  to  the  special 
welfare  or  special  Interest  of  any  group.  In- 
cluding his  own  profession. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  in 
the  history  of  epochal  developments 
those  who  make  some-  of  the  greatest 
contributions  toward  them  do  not  write 
the  story  of  their  achievements.  A  nota- 
ble exception  Is  that  of  Eugene  E.  Wilson, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  distinguished  former 
naval  officer,  engineer,  and  industrialist, 
whose  lifespan  has  covered  the  air-space 
age. 

In  a  notable,  recently  published  trilogy, 
he  tells  the  story  that  could  be  done  only 
by  a  key  participant  and  observer.  It  is 
fortunate.  Indeed,  that  Commander  Wil- 
son's trilogy  was  reviewed  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1967,  issue  of  the  Explorers  Journal, 
the  official  journal  of  the  Explorers  Club 
of  New  York,  by  one  of  keen  perception 
and  deep  historical  Insight — Capt.  Miles 
P  DuVal.  Jr. 

I  note  with  special  Interest  that  Cap- 
tain DuVal.  as  a  young  officer  on  our 
Nav>''s  first  great  aircraft  carrier,  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga,  was  a  witness  of  much 
of  what  Commander  Wilson  describes  as 
regards  the  foundation  of  present-day 
naval  alrpower. 

In  order  that  Commander  Wilson's 
trilogy  may  be  better  known  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large  as  well  as  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. I  quote  the  Indicated  review  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Explorers  Journal,  New  York.  N.Y., 

Dec.  1967] 
EcGENE  E.  Wilson:  Trilogy  on  the  Evolu- 
tion OF  Air-Space  Power 
Those  who  make  history  often  fall  to  write 
the  story  of  Important  developments  In 
which  they  were  leading  participants.  In  this 
trilogy,  Commander  Wilson,  whose  life  has 
covered  the  air-space  age,  and  who  was 
closely  connected  with  aviation  from  1924  to 
1949  In  responsible  capacities,  writes  with 
the  Insight  and  authority  of  the  professional 
in  the  fields  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  life 
time  of  study  and  observation. 

In  Slipstream,  which  is  largely  autobio- 
graphical, one  of  Its  most  moving  parts  Is  the 
story  of  the  development  of  alrpower  In  the 
U.S.  Fleet.  1927-29.  of  which,  as  a  young 
officer  on  the  Saratoga.  I  was  a  witness.  Read- 
ing his  descriptions  was  like  reliving  those 
eventful  years,  which,  in  the  perspective  now 
possible,  provided  the  foundation  for  vlc-^ 
tory  in  World  War  II  In  the  Pacific. 

In  Wings  of  Dawn.  Commander  Wilson 
traces  the  evolution  of  United  States  air  and 
space  doctrine,  attempts  to  demolish  the 
assumption  that  Western  civilization  is 
doomed,  emphasizes  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  hails  Its  Preamble  as 
stating  our  national  purpose.  One  of  Its  most 
moving  features  is  his  story  of  the  helicopter 
as  developed  by  Igor  Sikorsky. 

In  Kitty  Hawk  To  Sputnik  To  Polaris, 
Commander  Wilson  describes  some  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  air  and  nuclear  power  under 
control,  to  meet  current  threats  to  Consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  correct  part  of  scientific '  research  and 
technological  development  In  the  defense  of 
Western  Civilization. 

Throughout  this  trilogy  Commander  Wil- 
son gives  generous  tribute  to  those  who.  In 
significant  degree,  contributed,  among  them 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Lucke,  his  former  professor; 
Rear  Admirals  William  A.  Moffet  and  Joseph 


M.  Reeves:  Admiral  William  V.  Pratt  and  C. 
W.  Nlmltz;  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal 

Regardless  of  whether  one  concurs  with 
all  of  his  conclusions,  the  bringing  together 
In  proper  perspective  of  facts  of  crucial  im- 
portance as  regards  the  evolution  of  air  and 
space  power  which  otherwise  could  be  lost  or 
distorted,  is  a  major  contribution  to  history, 
as  well  as  fascinating  reading  for  explorers, 
scientists,  engineers,  and  historians. 


April  ^,  1968 


The  Late  Stanley  B.  Tankel— Urban 
Expert 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    JSTEV/    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  4,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stan- 
ley B.  Tankel,  my  constituent  and 
friend,  expert  in  city  planning  and  urban 
problems,  has  passed  on. 

An  active  official  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  and  author  of  leading 
works  in  his  chosen  field,  his  standing  in 
this  area  of  supervening  importance  in 
today's  technology  was  exemplary. 

For  many  reasons,  Stanley  Tankel  will 
be  missed  by  all  those  interested  in  their 
community  and  the  metropolis. 

To   give  some  measure  of  the  man, 
there  follows  the  New  York  Times  obit- 
uary of  Monday,  April  1 : 
Stanley  B.  Tankel  op  Regional  Plan:  Di- 
rector,   Vice    Chairman    of    Landmarks 

Panel.   Dies 

Stanley  B.  Tankel,  planning  director  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  and  a  widely  con- 
sulted expert  on  urban  problems,  died  early 
yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  town  house 
at  37  Bank  Street  in  Greenwich  Village.  He 
was  45  years  old. 

The  ruddy  and  mustachioed  Mr.  Tankel 
played  a  variety  of  roles  in  trying  to  keep  the 
city  livable  and  attractive. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Influential, 
nonprofit  Regional  Plan  Association,  he  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  city's  Landmarks  Pres- 
servatlon  Commission,  adjunct  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University's  School  of 
Architecture,  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Open  Space  Action  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. 

Before  Joining  the  association  In  1955.  he 
was  a  designer  and  builder  of  homes  on  Long 
Island  and  a  planner  with  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning  for  New  Towns 
in  England.  He  was  also  with  the  Westchester 
County  Planning  Department. 

HELPED    ADD    PARK    LAND 

■The  Race  for  Open  Space."  a  highly 
praised  report  that  grew  out  of  the  associa- 
tion's Park,  Recreation  and  Open  Space 
Project  that  Mr.  Tankel  headed  from  1958 
to  1960.  was  credited  with  having  Influenced 
the  passage  of  Federal  and  state  open  space 
legislation.  It  gave  the  metropolitan  area 
such  park  space  as  Breezy  Point.  Queens, 
and  the  Fire  Island  Natural  Seashore. 

Another  Influential  report  prepared  under 
his  direction  was  "Spread  City,"  in  1962.  The 
48-page  study  warned  against  the  trend 
toward  expanding  urban  areas  that  would 
"give  most  of  us  neither  the  benefits  of  the 
city  nor  the  pleasures  of  the  countryside." 

Mr.  Tankers  urban  phllosphy — "he  was 
one  of  the  few  city  planners  who  really  loved 
cities."  McKim  Norton,  president  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association,  said — rejected  the 
idea  of  "self-contained"  cities  where  the  en- 
tire labor  force  would  live  and  work. 


Instead,  he  advocated  subcenters  of  "sin- 
gle-purpose" or  diverse  activity,  what  he 
called  a  "network  of  hearts  and  arteries" 
that  "will  give  more  people  more  choice  of 
things  to  do  by  more  modes  of  transporta- 
tion at  less  cost  to  the  public  and  the  in- 
dividual." 

He  praised  the  Swedish  practice  of  build- 
ing these  subcenters  along  lines  radiating 
outward  from  a  central  city.  And  he  damned 
the  British  who  he  said,  "seem  to  build 
out  of  a  resentment  of  the  metropolis  .  .  . 
inspired  by  the  hope  that  If  you  somehow 
surrounded  the  beast  It  would  stop  growing." 

"MAN  GOING  DOWN  DRAIN" 

Mr.  Tankel  retained  his  faith  In  the  city, 
refusing  to  be  intimidated  by  his  organi- 
zation's projections  of  a  population  growth 
in  the  New  York  area  from  the  present  19 
million  to  30  million  by  the  year  2000. 

"If  the  cltv  Is  going  down  the  drain," 
he  said  hist  Mav.  'as  many  critics  have  said, 
then  man  Is  going  down  the  drain.  There 
Is  no  alternative.  Man  wants  to  be  where  the 
action  Is."  ,        ^  ,, 

Mr  Tankel.  who  was  born  in  Mount  Ver- 
non. N.Y.,  studied  architecture  at  Yale  and 
received  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  In 
city  planning  at  Harvard.  As  a  Fulbrlght 
scholar,  he  studied  city  planning  In  France 
in  1952.  He  became  planning  director  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  In  1960. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  In  a  statement  Is- 
sued through  a  spokesman,  said: 

"One  of  the  great  talents  Is  now  lost  to  our 
region  but  the  work  he  devoted  his  life  to 
will  continue  to  guide  and  Inspire  those  of 
us  in  public  life  who  through  the  years  have 
sought   his   counsel." 

Mr  Tankel  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Claire  Drltz,  and  two  children,  Joanna 
and  Joshua. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  11  A.M.  at  Judson  Memorial  Church.  55 
Washington  Square  South. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sung  heroes  of  our  time— for  claiming 
their  rightful  place  as  citizens  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  classroom. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation  will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries. 
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Statement  of  George  Meany,  Preiident  of 
the  AFL-CIO 


USDA  Book  on  Puerto  Rican  Trees  Now 
Available  in  Spanish  Edition 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  5-7  marks  a  new  wave  of  aware- 
ness of  citizenship  which  is  sweeping  the 
Nation.  It  Is  "Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end." 

All  over  the  coimtry  teachers  wiU  be 
meeting  to  discuss  their  role  as  partici- 
pating citizens  in  the  local,  State,  and 
National  issues  which  involve  the  class- 
room, the  pupil,  and  education. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  teacher  was 
supposed  to  confine  her  thoughts,  her 
comments,  and  her  activities  to  the 
schoolroom.  But  time  has  shown  this  is 
neither  enough  nor  fair. 

Events  reach  into  the  schools.  Action 
taken  by  city  councils:  county,  district, 
and  State  officials,  and  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  reflected  in 
the  physical  equipment  of  the  school,  the 
teacher-pupil  ratio,  the  textbooks  they  do 
or  do  not  get. 

Now  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Citizenship  Committee  is  promoting 
this  program  of  political  awareness  and 
involvement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this 
effort  to  inspire  teachers  to  become  in- 
volved in  politics.  I  commend  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Nation— probably  the  most  im- 


HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PrERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Spanish  edition  of  a  Forest  Service. 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  book  on 
common  trees  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished bv  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  is  the  first  such  Forest  Service 
volume,  dealing  with  identification  of 
trees  of  the  area,  to  be  published  in 
Spanish.  . 

The  book  describes  in  nontechnical 
terms  some  250  native  and  United  States 
and  British  introduced  tree  species  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  islands,  in- 
cluding for  each  species  such  distin- 
guishing characteristics  as  size,  appear- 
ance, leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  wood.  uses, 
and  distribution.  There  are  many  large, 
clear  drawings  for  identification. 

Since  most  of  the  trees  described  in  the 
book  are  widely  distributed,  this  refer- 
ence is  useful  over  large  areas  in  tropical 
America.  Listed  and  indexed  are  Span- 
ish common  names  used  in  Puerto  Rico, 
English  names  used  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, scientific  names  and  common 
names  from  other  countries  and  lan- 
guages. Foresters  will  find  here  the  de- 
scriptions of  many  common  tropical 
American  timbers. 

Translated  from  the  USDA  Agricul- 
ture Handbook  "Common  Trees  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands"— Agricul- 
ture Handbook  No.  249,  with  548  pages 
with  illustrations,  1964;  price  $4.25— the 
new  edition  makes  this  reference  avail- 
able to  Spanish  readers.  It  also  includes 
48  water  color  paintings  of  flowering 
trees— by  Frances  W.  Home— which  are 
not  in  the  English  edition. 

"Common  Trees  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands"  was  written  by  three 
Forest  Service  scientists.  All  have  careers 
of  more  than  30  years  with  the  Forest 
Service.  They  are: 

Dr.  Elbert  L.  Little,  Jr..  has  been  the 
dentrologist  of  forest  botanist  of  the  For- 
est Service  in  Washington.  D.C.  since 
1942.  and  has  devoted  6  years  to  research 
and  university  teaching  in  tropical 
America. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Wadsworth  has,  since 
1955.  been  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Tropical  Forestry,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  has  been  located  since 

1942. 

Jose  Marrero.  Puerto  Rican  forester, 
now  retired,  prepared  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation. His  specialties  in  tropical  forestry 
include  introduction  of  foreign  trees, 
nursery  practice  and  reforestation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Forest  Service 
and  all  of  those  who  contributed  to  this 
outstanding  publication. 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  HOLlFlELD.  Mr.  Sr>eaker  under 
unanimous  consent  I  extend  my  remarks 
m  the  Record  and  include  therewith  a 
statement  by  president  George  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

This  .-tatement  expressed  Mr.  Meany  s 
regret  that  President  Johnson  had  de- 
cided not  to  be  a  nominee  for  reelection. 
He  also  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
the  remarkable  humane  record  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

He  also  strongly  urged  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I,  too. 
would  strongly  urge  the  same  action. 

The  statement  follows : 

STATEMENT   BY    AFL-CIO   PRESIDENT   GEORGE 

MEANT 

We  deeply  regret  the  decision  of  President 
Johnson  not  to  seek  re-nomlnatlon.  We  have 
long  supported  the  President,  we  have  hailed 
the  splendid  legislative  record  of  his  Ad- 
ministration; we  have  respected  and  admired 
his  steadfastness  and  courage  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  In  the  search  for  an  honor- 
able durable  basis  for  world  peace  and  order. 
Now  the  President  has  decided  not  to  seek 
re-election  In  order  that  no  one  misread  or 
mlsunderst.\nd  his  actions  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace  In  the  world  and  progress  at  home. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  the  opportunity 
to  support  his  candidacy  as  President  of  the 
United    States. 

We  are  convinced  the  American  people 
would  have  supported  him,  despite  the  un- 
fair unremitting,  unconscionable  personal 
attacks  upon  him.  No  man— and  certainly 
no  President— should  have  been  subjected 
to  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  the  press  and 
from  other  poUtlcans— including  some  In  hla 
own  partv  upon  whom  he  was  entitled  to 
rely  for  support,  but  who  instead  have  cul- 
tivated and  exploited  division  and  disunity 
for  their  personal  political  advantage. 

But  the  President  has  made  his  decision. 
as  courageous  and  selfless  as  any  In  the  na- 
tion's political  history.  America  therefore 
must  and  will  accept  It. 

The  President  has  taken  himself  out  of  the 
race.  But  the  vital  programs  and  policies 
needed  to  keep  America  moving  forward  at 
home,  while  fumiUng  Its  responsibilities 
abroad,  cannot  and  must  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  race. 

The  people  of  this  country,  of  all  ages, 
races  and  walks  of  life  must  have  a  genuine 
choice  and  a  real  opportunity  to  support 
those  programs  and  objectives  in  the  months 
ahead.  leading  up  to  the  final  choice  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  must  not  be  left  with  a 
choice  only  among  candidates  who  them- 
selves have  svmbollzed  the  discord  and  dis- 
unity the  President's  action  sought  to 
eliminate. 

To  Insure  that  the  Issues  i^-lU  be  fairly 
stated  and  the  record  adequately  presented, 
defended  and  advocated  there  must  be  a 
presidential  candidate  as  dedicated  as  the 
President  himself  to  progress  at  home  and 
freedom  in  the  world  but  who  likewise  places 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  first  and 
foremost. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  declare  him- 
self now  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  American  public  be 
assured  of  an  eflectlve  spokesman  and  ad- 
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vocate  for  the  programs  needed  to  continue 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  past 
eight  years  and  to  unite  the  American  peo- 
ple behind  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy  In  the  world. 


Thomas  L.  Cummings,  Sr. 


HON.  RICHARD  tFULTON 

or   TENNXSSBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  district  of  Nashville- 
Davidson  County  has  lost  one  of  its  ma- 
jor civic  and  political  architects. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ciimmings,  who  ably 
served  his  city  as  mayor  for  13  years, 
died  on  March  29,  1968.  after  an  ex- 
tended illness  at  the  age  of  76. 

Prom  a  distinguished  law  career,  Mr. 
Cummings  served  as  a  State  senator  in 
the  Tennessee  Legislature,  as  a  member 
of  the  Davidson  County  Quarterly  Court, 
and  was  first  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Nashville  Ih  1938. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Mayor 
Cummings  was  a  chief  architect  during 
a  major  transition  period  for  his  city. 
During  his  terms  of  ofiBce,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  came  into  being,  air- 
port facilities  in  Nashville  were  ex- 
panded, federally  backed  public  housing 
became  a  reality,  planning  began  for  re- 
development, with  Federal  aid,  of  proj- 
ects which  were  to  change  drastically 
the  face  of  Nashville,  and  we  saw  the 
beginnings  of  Federal-State-county  co- 
operation in  creating  a  better  life  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  young  people  of  his  city,  and  was 
in  oflSce  during  a  major  city  school  build- 
ing program  and  was  active  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Youth,  Inc..  a  pioneer  proj- 
ect in  helpin?  young  people  help  them- 
selves. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Cummings  in 
editorials  in  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Record: 

Thomas  L.  Cummings,  Sr. 

NdshvUle's  acquaintance  with  Thomas  L. 
Cummings  Sr.  antedated  his  13-year  tenure 
as  Mayor,  and  extended  beyond  It — the  total 
span  of  a  career  at  law,  or  In  public  of- 
fice— embracing  more  than  a  half-century. 

He  was  a  political  power  In  the  long  Inter- 
val of  activity  In  that  realm,  with  a  back- 
ground of  service  in  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly — three  times  elected  as  Davidson 
County  Senator;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Quarterly  Court,  representing  the  First 
(Nashville)  District  when  chosen  in  a  spe- 
cial election  to  round  out  the  term  of  the 
late  Mayor  Hilary  E.  Howse. 

A  graduate  of  the  Vanderbllt  University 
School  of  Law  in  1915,  he  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful criminal  lawyer,  resp>ected  by  col- 
leagues In  his  chosen  profession. 

A  man  of  strong  convictions,  he  adhered 
to  them  with  courage;  a  quality  recognized 
by  political  supporters  and  opponents  alike. 
Those  who  disagreed  with  him  at  times,  as 
did  this  newspaper,  discounted  not  at  all  his 
dedication  to  any  course  espoused — neither 
asking  nor  giving  quarter  in  fwlitical  com- 
bat. 

Widely  known,  and  possessed  of  a  broad 
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circle  of  lasting  friendship,  news  of  his  death 
brings  regret  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  a 
prominent  public  ligure  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.   Cummings:    .\  Good  Mayor  and  Warm 
Person 
Mr.  Thomas  L  Cummings.  one  of  this  city's 
most  colorful  and  popular  mayors,  died  at  his 
home  here  yes'erday  morning  at  the  age  of  76. 
Mr.  Cummings  had  been  a  part  of  the  po- 
litical  life  of   this  community  since  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  Senate  in   1926.  He  left 
public  office  alter  a  55-vote  defeat  by  Mr.  Ben 
West  in  the  1951  mayor's  race,  but  his  Inter- 
est  in   political   atfairs   had   remained   keen 
until  his  recent  Illness. 

.Mr.  Cummings  cume  to  Nashville  from  his 
boyhood  home  in  Warren  County  to  attend 
law  school  at  Vanderbllt  University,  and  after 
his  graduation  he  stayed  on  here  to  build  a 
successful  legal  practice. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  noted  for  his  great  sym- 
pathy for  humanity's  outcasts.  He  often 
represented  destitute  clients  without  fees, 
for  in  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  public  defender  or  public-supported  legal 
aid. 

This  characteristic  helped  to  propel  Mr. 
Cummings  into  political  prominence,  and  It 
Is  one  which  he  did  not  abandon  upon 
achieving  political  success.  As  lawyer  and  as 
mayor,  he  retained  the  personal  touch — 
always  ready  to  help  a  luckless  family  out  of 
Its  troubles  or  to  help  a  family  of  poasums 
out  of  the  middle  of  a  busy  street. 

With  his  election  as  mayor  In  1938,  Mr. 
Cummings  assumed  the  task  of  leading  the 
old  city  of  Nashville  through  the  war  years 
and  the  period  of  rebuilding  immediately 
after  the  war. 

.A.S  war  mayor,  he  led  scrap  metal  drives 
and  share- the-rlde  campaigns.  As  post-war 
mayor,  he  initiated  programs  which  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  makeup  of 
the  city  today 

Mr  Cummings  entered  office  Jtist  as  fed- 
eral support  programs  for  local  projects  were 
getting  underway  in  substantial  lots,  and  the 
mayor  used  these  programs  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  building  the  new  Nashville  of  the 
'dOs  and  '60s. 

Many  of  the  Institutions  and  public  In- 
stallations which  are  proud  landmarks  of  the 
city  today  were  started  or  provided  for 
through  the  effort  and  foresight  of  Mayor 
Cummings.  These  Include  Capitol  Hill  re- 
development, the  Municipal  Auditorium,  the 
expanded  Municipal  Airport,  Victory  Memo- 
rial Bridge,  and  the  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  projects. 

The  old  city  school  system  was  also  vastly 
improved  through  the  mayor's  great  interest 
in  quality  education. 

Mayor  Cummings  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  SlUiman  Evans  Sr.,  the  late 
publisher  of  this  newspaper,  and  the  two  of 
them  enjoyed  many  campaigns  and  ex- 
periences together. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  good  mayor  and  a 
warm  human  being.  He  will  be  missed,  but 
he  leaves  behind  many  memories  of  a  lovable 
personality. 


Joint    Select    Committee    on    the    50th 
Anniversary  of  Armistice  Day 


ApHl 


U,  1968 


Members  of  the  Congress  and  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
to  be  undertaken  to  recognize  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
November  28,  1968. 

It  is  an  honorable  proposal  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  soon  report 
the  resolution  to  the  full  House  for 
action. 

The  American  Legion  organization 
has  taken  an  interest  in  this  proposal, 
and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Insert 
a  letter  I  have  recently  received  from 
Commander  H.  T  Colbjomsen.  of  the 
Minnesota  American  Legion,  endorsini,' 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  674. 
The  American  Legion, 

St.  Paiil.  Minn. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  that 
there  be  established  a  joint  select  committee 
to  make  plans  for  the  appropriate  observ- 
ance on  November  11,  1968,  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  ending  World  War  I,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  The  American 
Legion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  let  it  be 
known  that  we  support  a  resolution  and 
celebration  of  the  type  suggested  in  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Your  assistance  and  support  of  this  reso- 
lution will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  T.   COLBJORNSEN, 

Department  Commander. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  M.arsh]  has  in- 
troduced a  House  concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  Observance  of  Armistice  Day. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
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Teachers-in-PoIitict  Weekend 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zenship Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  is  encouraging  State 
educational  associations  to  participate 
in  a  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  which 
will  begin  tomorrow.  April  5. 

In  my  opinion,  a  discussion  of  the 
teachers'  role  in  politics  is  particularly 
apropos  now  since  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  involved,  as  never  before,  in 
the  educational  process.  Actually,  the 
teachers  already  are  active  in  politics. 
The  expanding  role  of  education  in  our 
highly  technological  society  has  neces- 
sitated the  allocation  of  large  sums  for 
facilities  and  programs.  These  needs  have 
been  augmented  by  the  exodus  to  the 
suburbs,  which  required  the  creation  of 
new  school  systems  and  concurrentlj- 
compelled  the  revitalization  of  our  urban 
institutions. 

In  order  to  meet  these  demands,  school 
districts  frequently  petition  communities 
for  budget  increases  through  the  passage 
of  bond  issues  or  tax  overrides.  In  many 
instances,  our  teachers  have  been  the 
most  effective  spokesmen  for  these  funds. 
They  also  have  acted  as  spokesmen, 
through  their  professional  organizations, 
for  the  education  programs  proposed  and 
implemented  at  the  State  and  Federal 


levels  and  for  the  funds  required  to  carry 
out  these  programs. 

In  addition,  teachers,  as  members  of 
the  profession  that  is  most  concerned 
with  total  human  development,  should  be 
aware  of  and  interested  in  the  total  com- 
munitv  development  which,  in  turn,  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation's  growth. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  their  participation 
in  the  political  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
note  that  approximately  1,000  Ohio  edu- 
cators have  been  attending  clinics 
throughout  the  State  leading  up  to  the 
Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend.  As  a 
former  economics  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton,  who  served  simul- 
taneously in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  compatibility  of 
the  teachers'  involvement  in  politics. 
Thus,  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  teach- 
ers-in-politics  will  be  a  continuing  one. 


Freedom:  My  Heritage,  My  Responsibility 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  written  by  Sp4c.  Joseph 
R  Robichaud.  of  headquarters  company. 
USAG  battalion  at  Port  Stewart.  Ga. 
Specialist  Robichaud,  of  Fitchburg 
Mass.,  is  not  yet  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  but  is  becoming  one.  He  wrote  the 
letter  while  serving  this  Nation  in  Viet- 
nam. .  ,.  I, 

This  outstanding  letter  brought  Spe- 
cialist Robichaud  an  award  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 
The  letter  follows: 

Freedom:  My  HERrrACE,  My  Responsibiutt 
( By  Sp4c,  J.  R.  Robichaud) 
America,  a  nation  of  unity,  liberty,  and 
prosperity.  A  country  where  a  m^^^ca.n^ 
born  free  and  earn  his  way  to  wealth.  A  na- 
tion where  even  the  slightest  minority  can 
attest  his  views  to  the  public.  America,  a 
tower  of  strength  only  because  a  po^p  of 
colonists  were  willing  to  nght  and  die  for 
their  beliefs.  Fight  they  did.  and  their  vic- 
tory passed  on  to  us  our  American  Heritage. 
The  famous  words,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  'No  taxation  without  represen- 
tation." and  many  more,  have  echoed 
through  the  decades  and  stand  as  a  sound 
basis  to  our  democratic  way  of  life:  to  a  her- 
itage which  our  generation  holds  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving. 

A^ain  the  sounds  spoken  by  our  fore- 
fathers are  heard,  but  this  time  on  foreign 
soil  Vietnam,  war-torn  yet  not  disabled.  A 
countrv  fighting  for  a  way  of  life  such  as 
the  one  we  treasure.  Courageous  and  strong 
to  the  threat  of  domination.  A  page  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  stages  of  her  history. 

America,  one  nation  under  God.  One  na- 
tion ready  to  stand  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  countries;  to  spread  goodwill  and 
humane  treatment  to  the  less  fortunate;  to 
send  her  Armed  Forces  on  foreign  soil  thus 
assuring  life  and  liberty  for  all. 

America,  from  a  belief  to  a  heritage.  Amer- 
ica a  responslblUtv  we  shall  uphold  and  pass 
on  to  other  generations.  America,  our  coun- 
tn-.  our  belief,  and  our  heritage. 
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Rhodesian  Whites  FeeJ  They've  Won 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  has  declared  its  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain;  and. 
having  done  so.  the  British  Government 
has  instituted  an  economic  boycott 
against  her.  The  United  States  declared 
its  independence  from  Great  Britain  al- 
most 200  vears  ago:  but,  ignoring  that 
fact  the  United  States,  by  Executive 
order,  has  joined  Great  Britain  in  that 
economic  boycott. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  !>oint  an  article  on 
Rhodesia  written  by  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times.  March 
22,  1968: 

RHODESIAN     WHriES    PEEL     THEY'VE    WON 

(By  .'Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.i 
SALISBURY.  RHODESIA,  MaTch  20.— Rhodcsia 
is  a  going  concern  It  has  won  its  rebellion 
against  Britain,  and  in  the  most  vital  eco- 
nomic sectors  it  has  beaten  the  effort  to  im- 
pose sanctions  on  its  Imports  and  exports. 

Since  November  11.  1965.  when  it  declared 
Its  independence  of  Britain,  Rhodesia  has 
lost  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of 
$126-million  in  tobacco  exports,  but  it  has 
managed  to  evade  restrictions  on  oil  imports 
and  is  believed  to  have  more  than  a  years 
supply  in  storage.  tt^,,.^ 

The  sanctions  were  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations  in  an  effort  to  force  Rhodesia's  white 
Government  to  comply  with  Britain's  insist- 
ence that  independence  be  accompanied  by 
legaJ  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  the  blacks 
and  for  eventual  majority  rule.  v..  ^     f 

Although  tobacco  accounted  for  a  third  ol 
Rhodesia's  export  before  independence  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Prime  Minister  Ian  D.  Smith 
said  in  a  New  Year's  message,  have  been    a 

damp  squib."  ^^ 

Economic  statistics  are  treated  as  Rhode- 
sia's most  important  secrets  but  enough  in- 
formation leaks  out.  despite  ubiquitous  post- 
ers that  warn.  'Guard  Against  Gossip,  to 
suggest  that  he  is  correct. 

ANTICOMMUNISM     STRESSED 

Rhodesia  views  itself,  according  to  one  Cab- 
inet minister,  as  "the  linchpin  on  which  the 
tide  of  communism  will  be  turned,"  but  on 
March  8.  Salisbury's  only  dally  paper.  The 
Rhodesia  Herald,  displayed  a  photograph  of 
an  Italian  ore  freighter  carrying  18.000  tons 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  from  Lourenco  Marques 
in  Mozambique  to  Odessa 

"Despite  United  Nations  sanctions,  the 
caption  said,  "there  is  still  a  fairly  regular 
flow  of  Rhodesian  ore  to  foreign  buyers. 

In  the  mining  town  of  Shabanl.  some  270 
miles  south  of  the  capital,  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  asbestos  of  a  grade  that  can  be 
processed  only  in  England  are  said  to  be  in 

storage.  .     .,„„ 

New  nickel  mining  concerns  are  starting 
UP  a  fertilizer  plant  is  being  built  and,  in 
showrooms  that  still  advertise  themselves  as 
outlets  for  the  British  Motors  Corporation. 
Japanese    Datsun    and    Toyota   cars   are   on 

Noting  that  hopes  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Britain  seem  more  and  more  vain, 
the  Prime  Minister  concluded  his  New  Year  s 
broadcast  by  saying: 

"I  believe  we  have  no  option  but  to  con- 
tinue Che  good  fight.  After  all  especially 
When  we  are  winning,  and  while  we  know 
we  are  striving  to  maintain  those  th  ngfl 
which  to  us  are  the  most  Important  In  life, 
we  Should  welcome  the  challenge." 
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LITTLE     SArRIflCE     INVOLVED 

So  far  the  challenge  has  involved  little 
conspicuous  sacrifice  by  the  26.000  whites 
who  live  in  .i  country-club  existence  among 
some  4.3  million  blacks  In  Rhodesia's  dramat- 
ically  beautiful  150.000  square  miles. 

It 'is  more  difficult  these  days  to  get  chlo- 
rine tablets  for  the  swimming  iwols  that 
shimmer  behind  the  flowering  hedges,  among 
the  camellias,  i'lnnias  .ind  rose  bushes  o. 
Salisbury's  affluent  white  suburbs  But  show 
windows  along  the  wide  downtown  streets  of 
Sallsburv  are  full  of  goods 

In  the  Manufacturers  Exhibition  center, 
devoted  to  Rhodeslan-made  products,  one 
display  shows  an  Impressive  assortment  ot 
heavy  chains 

For  the  whites,  suslde  Horn  farmers  suffer- 
ing through  their  second  severe  drought  m 
three  vears.  the  only  general  pinch  is  an  in- 
flatlonarv  one  With  more  money  to  spend 
than  products  to  buy.  they  have  seen  railroad 
fares  rise  10  per  cent,  dentist  fees  go  up  !.■> 
to  '0  per  cent  and  deposits  in  the  post  office 
savings  bank  during  the  last  fiscal  year  rise 
by  $7  5-million 

POPULATION    GROWTH    A    FACTOR 

For  the  blacks  the  outlook  is  substanUally 
bleaker  In  an  expanding  economy  there 
might  be  room  for  their  population  to  grow 
at  Its  present  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  economv,  however,  has  inevitably  con- 
tracted, not  to  a  hardship  level  as  yet.  but  to 
a  point  where  the  .-services  that  Rhodesia  with 
considerable  justice,  prides  it-self  on  giving 
the  blacks  can  no  longer  meet  the  demand. 

According  to  official  flE^^^/'/,!"?,, .^'^/J' 
families,  with  an  average  of  4.5  children 
were  waiting  for  housing  in  -Salisbury  s  neat 
clean  and  .somehow  sterile  African  areas  in 

mld-1967  .,^,„„ 

Municipal  authorities  say  they  are  building 
dwelling  units  us  ff.st  a^  is  'i""f '=*"^„  ^^  .'■ 
sible.  but  Salisbury's  Director  of  African  Ad- 
ministration concludes  a  report  on  the  situa- 
tion by  saying,  "It  will  take  years  before  an; 
material  impression  is  made  " 

Education  i.s  also  lagging  despite  an  offi- 
cial contention  that  a  new  policy  o.  dy- 
namic expansion"  begun  in  1966  will  meet 
rising  demand. 

The  expansion  Is  to  be  achieved  by  cutting 
nrimarv  education  from  eight  to  seven  years 
but  giving  it  to  all  Children  by  1969.  Of  the 
top  50  per  cent  of  primary  school  graduates, 
a  third  are  supposed  to  get  four  more  years 
of  liberal  arts  schooling  while  the  rest  take 
a  two-vear  vocational  course. 


OUTLAY    OF    FUNDS    LIMITED 

There  is  some  question  how  these  goals 
can  be  achieved  when  the  outlay  lor  African 
education  is  limited  to  2  per  cent  of 
Rhodesia's  gross  national  product  and  an- 
nual increases  are  limited  to  4  per  cent.  In 
1966  one  analyst  pointed  out,  white  enroll- 
ment rose  by  'l.023  and  expenses  '""eased 
bv  over  a  million  dollars.  Black  enrollment 
in  the  same  vear  rose  by  21,000.  but  outlays 
went  up  bv  onlv  $896,000. 

In  a  criticism  of  the  policy,  Sallsburys 
Director  of  African  Administration  warned 
that  there  would  be  'chaos"  if  the  Ministry 
of  Education  failed  to  clarify  the  position 
of  the  50  per  cent  whose  schooling  will  now 
automaticallv  end  after  seven  years. 

••To  have  thousands  of  additional  school 
leavers  thrown  onto  the  labor  market  a  year 
vounger  than  hitherto,  must  create  a  very 
dangerous  and  explosive  situation,  his  re- 
port said. 

The  educational  policy,  critics  say,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Government's  un- 
spoken intention  of  restricting  the  number 
of  blacks  able  to  vote  on  the  "A"  Roll,  who 
elect  50  of  the  65  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  qualifications  for  this  list  require  an 
annual  income  of  $924  and  four  years  of 
secondary  edu-atlon.  The  average  black's  an- 
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nual  income  In  1966  was  $369,  about  a  tenth 
the  white  average. 

CONSTITDTION    BEING    DRAFTED 

A  new  constitution  being  drawn  up  In 
secret  may  formally  sever  Rhodesia's  ties  to 
the  British  crown  and  create  a  theoretically 
expanded  role  for  tribal  chiefs  In  Rhodeslan 
political  life. 

As  rulers  of  some  2.3  million  rural  blacka 
who  occupy  roughly  half  of  Rhodesia's  land 
area,  the  chiefs  were  condemned  in  1953  by 
the  then  Chief  Native  Commissioner  as  a 
group  among  whom  "so  many  are  beer-rid- 
den, old.  blind,  opposed  to  all  new  Ideas, 
senile,  swayed  by  an  entourage  of  hangers-on. 
lethargic  and  chronic  Invalids  that  they  are 
of  little  use  administratively." 

PUteen  years  later  the  chiefs  are  being 
hailed  as  the  spark  plugs  of  a  policy  of  "com- 
munity development"  that  will  supposedly 
see  the  backward  rural  areas  building  their 
own  schools.  Improving  their  agricultural 
practices  and  generally,  by  making  life  more 
attractive,  decreasing  the  flow  of  blacks  Into 
the  cities. 

Just  to  make  sure,  however,  that  the  chiefs 
do  not  turn  on  the  Government,  which  pays 
their  stipends  and  provides  them,  in  some 
cases,  with  bodyguards,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  that  will  enable  officials  to  de- 
pose any  trtbal  authority  In  the  Interests  of 
"peace  and  good  order." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  ohlef  and  his 
counselors,  who  serve  at  Government's  pleas- 
ure, control  all  land  under  their  Jurisdiction 
and  can  deny  Its  use  to  any  member  of  the 
tribe  who  shows  himself  a  trouble-maker. 
Unchallenged  by  any  dissent  on  the  left. 
more  and  more  nearly  secure  In  Its  Interna- 
tional position,  amused  rather  than  dis- 
tressed by  attacks  from  the  right,  the 
Rhodeslan  Government,  the  ruling  Rhodeslan 
front  and  the  majority  of  whites  in  the  coun- 
try feel  confident  of  their  eventual  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  seen  in  reading 
this  article  that  Rhodesia  has  beaten  the 
effort  to  Impose  sanctions  upon  its  im- 
ports and  exports.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  lost  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  its  volume  of  $126  million  in  to- 
bacco exports.  An  American  tobacco 
company,  through  Its  subsidiary,  has 
been  the  largest  tobacco  producing  com- 
pany In  Rhodesia.  The  Executive  order 
forbids  this  American  company  to  con- 
tinue its  operations. 

The  article  says  that,  although  Rho- 
desia is  "the  linchpin  on  which  the  tide 
of  communism  will  be  turned,"  that 
18  000  tons  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  was  sold 
to  Odessa.  Well,  that  Is  easily  explained. 
Before  we  joined  Great  Britain  in  its 
boycott  of  Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
was  the  principal  purchaser  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  Our  boycott  forced  Rhodesia  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  customer  of  chrome. 
It  also  forced  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase Its  chrome  from  Russia.  Russia 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  chrome;  and  this  In- 
creased price  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  price  of  steel  has  gone  up. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
economy  has  contracted  to  a  point  where 
the  services  that  Rhodesia  with  consider- 
able justice,  prides  itself  on  giving  the 
blacks  can  no  longer  meet  the  demand. 
The  sanctions  have  hurt  the  blacks  more 
than  they  have  helped  them. 

Rhodesia  has  embarked  upon  a  com- 
munity development  that  will  supposedly 
«ee  the  backward  rural  areas  building 
their  own  schools,  Improving  their  agri- 
cultural practices  and  generally,  by  mak- 
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ing  life  more  attractive,  decrease  the  flow 
of  blacks  into  the  cities. 

Rhodesia  is  an  anti-Communist  peace- 
ful country  that  is  slowly  but  surely  solv- 
ing its  problems.  Would  that  we  were  as 
certain  of  solving  our  problems.  Let  us 
withdraw  our  sanctions  and  help  rather 
than  hinder  the  Rhodeslan  Government 
whose  crime  has  been  that  It  has  sought 
to  emulate  the  United  States  by  declaring 
Its  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
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Americans  Speak  Oat  for  the  President 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  every 
home  In  my  district.  A  good  many  people 
have  responded  with  letters.  I  would  like 
now  to  spread  upon  the  Record  some  of 
the  letters  and  comments  I  have  received, 
to  show  to  the  world  and  the  President 
that  the  average  American,  unlike  the 
other  body  of  Congress,  understands 
what  the  President  has  done  for  them. 

The  letters  follow : 

April  1,  1968. 

DzAR  Martha  Griffiths:  May  I  add  that  I 
personally  think  Our  President  Johnson  Is 
the  greatest  &  wisest  President.  When  he  got 
nominated  &  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
protect  Our  Country  against  all  enemies.  He 
Is  doing  Just  that,  regardless  of  what  hard- 
ships he  has  to  contend  with. 

In  futvire  generations  he  will  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  President's  in  history 
even  greater  than  Washington  &  Lincoln. 
Regardless  of  what  has  been  said  against  him 
&  what  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  not  once 
has  he  lost  his  dignity. 

March  31,  1968. 
Dear  Mrs.  OBiFrrrHs:  I  do  love  President 
Johnson.  He  Is  a  wonderful  President.  We 
cannot  all  agree  to  everything.  But  If  I  vote 
again,  I  shall  vote  for  him.  Because  I  do  know 
how  hard  this  Is  on  him.  But  he  Is  honest 
with  with  his  decision  and  loyal  to  hlB  coun- 
try and  convictions.  These  are  only  some  rea- 
sons why  I  think  much  of  him. 


the  Vietnam.  He  has  our  prayers  for  his  being 
a  great  asset  to  our  country. 
Yours  truly, 


Dear  Congresswoman  :  We  feel  very 
strongly  on  the  coming  nominations  for 
president  this  year.  We  cannot  condone  all 
the  undermining  that  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  our  president  took  office.  We  may 
not  always  agree  with  all  of  his  decisions.  I 
can't  think  of  any  president  where  all  the 
people  agreed  with  all  of  his  decisions,  but 
we  believe  President  Johnson  Is  on  the  right 
track  and  with  the  help  and  support  of  his 
fellow  man,  we  think  he  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  for  his  country.  There 
Isn't  any  place  In  this  government  for  a 
person  of  vengeance  or  a  person  who  would 
play  on  the  unrest  of  people  to  further  his 
own  political  ambitions.  I  think  It's  time  the 
Democratic  Party  stop  and  think  Just  who  is 
for  the  people  In  this  country  and  who  Is  Just 
for  himself. 


April  2,  1968. 
Dear  Madam:  We  made  out  the  question- 
naire before  our  President  made  the  an- 
nouncement on  T.V.  that  he  would  not  be 
available  again.  How  the  man  ever  stood  all 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  we  cannot 
Imagine.  We  want  no  part  of  the  2  candidates 
who  have  been  quite  guilty  of  some  of  It. 


Mrs  Griffiths: 
•Did  we  give  him  a  lift 
He's  a  brother  of  man, 
Bearing  about  all  the  burdens  he  can 
Or  did   we  Just   push   him  down   with  his 
load." 


April  1,  1968. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Mrs.  Griffiths:  En- 
closed I  have  made  out  the  Questionnaire  and 
have  tried  to  commit  the  answers  that  would 
go  along  with  President  L.  B.  Johnson's 
record.  We  hope  he  will  run  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  be  elected  for  another  term. 
We  know  what  he  has  done  for  the  poor 
people  and  those  of  us  on  social  security  and 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars  and  those  of 
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NAREB  Deserves  Defeat 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

of    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post  on  March  29,  1968,  which  I  know 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
NAREB  Deserves  Defeat 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  on  this  page 
Wednesday  reported  the  frantic  efforts  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  (NAREB)  to  scuttle  the  Senate-passed 
civil  rights  bill— with  Its  fair  housing  provi- 
sions— in  the  House. 

Nothing,  but  nothing,  would  do  this  coun- 
try more  good  than  for  NAREB  to  get  licked 
to  a  fare-thee-well  on  this  bill.  And  we  trust 
every  Colorado  congressman  will  Join  In  help- 
ing to  trounce  the  NAREB  effort. 

We  say  this  knowing  full  well  It  will  cause 
some  pain  to  the  members  of  the  Denver  and 
Colorado  boards  which  are  In  turn  members 
of  the  National  Association.  But  there  Is  a 
sharp  distinction  to  be  made  In  all  fairness 
between  the  Denver  and  Colorado  groups  and 
NAREB's  national  leadership.  That  Is  simply 
that  the  Denver  and  Colorado  groups  are  and 
have  been,  in  the  main,  responsible  and  rea- 
sonably progressive. 

No  one  who  knows  the  facts  can  say  that 
for  NAREB's  national  leadership.  There  are 
two  major  reasons. 

First.  It  Is  an  historical  fact  that  the  segre- 
gated housing  system  sponsored  and  main- 
tained for  decades  by  NAREB  created  In  our 
cities  the  vast  Negro  ghettos  which  have  be- 
come so  Immeasurably  costly  in  hatred,  strife 
and  money. 

NAREB  did  this  by  adopting  In  1924.  as 
part  of  its  national  code  of  ethics,  a  section 
which  said  that  "a  Realtor  should  never  be 
Instrumental  in  Introducing  into  a  neigh- 
borhood a  character  of  property  or  occu- 
pancy, members  of  any  race  or  nationality, 
or  any  individuals  whose  presence  will  clearly 
be  detrimental  to  property  values  in  that 
neighborhood." 

Thus,  from  1924  until  1950,  when  this  lan- 
guage was  changed  to  remove  the  reference 
to  occupancy,  race  and  nationality,  it  was 
unethical— and  cause  for  expulsion  from  the 
association — for  any  Realtor  to  sell  a  home 
to  a  Negro  outside  of  designated  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods. This  simple,  nongovernmental, 
nonlegal  action  truly  changed  the  housing 
patterns  of  this  whole  nation. 


But.  secondly,  what  amazes  us  is  that 
NAREB  leaders  still  so  stoutly  refuse  to  face 
up  to  the  mess  this  policy  hr.s  made  in  our 
cities  and  do  something  about  it. 

For  instance,  we  could  understand  their 
opposition  to  the  pending  national  fair  hous- 
ing bill  if  NAREB  were  energetically  trying 
to  stop  ghetto  growth  by  the  same  organized, 
nongovernmental  action  that  created  the 
ghettos  in  the  first  place  But  this  NAREB  Is 
not  doing. 

Its  stated  policy  position  now  is  one  of 
mere  neutralitv:  its  members  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  racial  or  ethnic 
makeup  of  any  neighborhood. 

And  when,  at  a  recent  national  directors 
meeting,  a  resolution  was  proposed  to  com- 
mend local  boards  In  states  such  as  Colorado 
for  their  Initiative  in  trying  to  make  fair 
housing  work,  the  resolution  was  quietly 
ditched.  „„„ 

Frankly,  we  feel  sure  that  if  NAREB  were 
to  put  as  much  energy  and  dedication  into 
a  responsible  campaign  for  fair  housing  as 
It  once  did  for  housing  segregation,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  national  law. 

But  since  NAREB  will  neither  do  the  Job 
Itself  nor  quit  fighting  a  law  that  would 
make  It  possible  for  others  to  do  the  Job.  its 
wishes  simply  do  not  deserve  to  be  heeded  by 
responsible  people  in  or  out  of  Congress. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  real  service  to  this 
nation  if  Congress  passes  ti^e  lair  housing  bill 
and  hands  the  leadership  of  NAREB  a  sting- 
ing rebuff. 


Teachers  as  Good  Citizens 
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Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  Address  to 
Mailers 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizen- 
ship committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  believe  dcser^■cs  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

The  committee  resolved  "to  make  it  a 
new  year  in  which  teachers  make  a  new 
pledge  to  democracy;  in  which  teachers 
assume  cheerfully  the  duties  that  are  a 
part  of  citizenship:  in  which,  in  city. 
State,  and  Nation,  teachers  lead  free  men 
to  govern  themselves  with  courage  and 
vision."  ^,^. 

As  a  result  of  this  resolution,  the  NBA 
is  sponsorinp;  a  Teachers-in -Politics 
Weekend.  April  5  to  7.  I  believe  the  ob- 
servance is  worthy  of  encouragement  and 
support. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  a  teacher  in 
the  Indianapolis  public  schools  was  faced 
with  an  ultimatum:  Either  resign  her 
position  as  precinct  committeeman  of 
her  political  party  or  face  dismissal  as 

She  declined  to  resign  her  political 
post,  declaring  that  she  regarded  politi- 
cal participation  as  an  act  of  aood  citi- 
zenship which  did  not  adversely  affect 
her  performance  in  the  classroom.  The 
school  board  made  good  its  threat  and 
fired  her.  , 

Her  dismissal  created  a  furor  wnlch 
subsequently  resulted  in  passage  by  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  of  a  law  guar- 
anteeing teachers  the  right  to  participate 
in  politics. 

I  approved  of  that  action  by  the  State 
legislature  then,  just  as  I  approve  now 
the  continuing  effort  of  teachers  to 
broaden  their  participation  and  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  government. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  OLBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
April  2,  1968,  the  Postmaster  General 
addressed  the  fifth  annual  postal  parley 
of  the  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  I  think  his  comments  will  be  of 
great  value  to  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  I  insert  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Briens  address  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
address  bt   postmaster  General  Lawrence 

P    O'BRIEN,  AT  the  Fifth  Annttal  Postal 

Parley   of   the  Direct   Mail   Advertising 

ASSOCIATION,        INC.,        WASHINGTON,        DC. 

April  2,  1968 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today— par- 
ticularly since  this  Is  our  first  meeting  In 
which  vou  dldnt  feel  that  I  had  a  rate  in- 
crease either  up  my  sleeve  or  In  my  hand. 
Of  course,  for  those  who  are  sharp-eyed, 
these  increases  sometimes  throw  a  long  sha- 
dow For  example.  I  remember  back  In  Jan- 
uarv  1966.  when  I  dedicated  the  six-cent 
F'anklln  Delano  Roosevelt  st.nmp.  A  fellow 
came  up  to  me  and  said.  "What  <-;^n  y-ou 
possible  do  with  a  six-cent  stamp?  Well, 
now  he  knows. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
I  MTX  not  now  contemplating  issuing  a  seven 
cent  stump  leaturing  Woodrow  Wilson  or 
Grover  Cleveland. 

During  the  time  since  our  last  meeting, 
we  have  gotten  to  know  each  other  a  lot 
better— certalnlv  I  have  been  fully  exposed 
to  the  views  of'  the  direct  mailing  Industry 
on  matters  of  rates  and  costs,  in  the  hear- 
ines  in  meetings  with  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation, and.  during  the  highly  productive 
sessions  of  our  National  Postal  Forum. 

I  would  like  todav  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  trends  and  problems  that  will  affect  the 
Postal  Service  and.  hence,  your  Industry, 
in  the  vear  to  come. 

Certalnlv  one  of  the  trends  that  will  affect 
all  of  us  during  the  coming  year  Is  the 
squeeze  on  the  Nation's  resources,  a  squeeze 
that  has  prompted  the  President  to  take,  and 
to  ask  for.  certain  actions  designed  to  main- 
tain the  fiscal  soundness  of  this  government. 
Achievement  of  fiscal  soundness.  President 
Johnson  recently  told  the  National  Alliance 
of  Busines.sm»n.  requires  that  the  govern- 
ment tighten  its  belt,  requires  that  we 
adopt  a  program  of  austerity,  requires  that 
we  take  measures  such  as  a  temporary  sur- 
tax. 

While  this  call  lor  national  austerity  win 
affect  everv  government  agency,  I  thmk 
there  can  "be  no  better  refiectlon  of  the 
President's  understanding  of  the  post  office 
to  our  economy  and  our  society  than  the  fact 
that  he  has  proposed  the  best  post  office 
budget  In  our  history.  TWe  President  Is 
keenly  aware  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  quite  literally  in  a  race  with  the  clock. 
There  Is  supposed  to  be  a  saying  In  the  re- 
search development  area  In  the  Pentagon 
that.  "If  it  works.  It's  obsolete."  Well,  our 
problem  Is  somewhat  different.  We  are  work- 
ing as  hard  as  we  can  to  keep  from  being 
run  over  bv  galloping  obsolescence— obsoles- 
cence thatukes  the  form  of  archaic  facili- 
ties, outmoded  ways  of  processing  our  pro- 
duct, anachronisms  and  kinks  in  our  or- 
ganization 

That  Is  why  the  President  approved  our 
budget  presentations  that  called  for  a 
greatly  accelerated  modernization  effort,  and 
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for  service   improvement  through   airlift  of 
flrst-class  mall. 

This  emphasis  on  improving  postal  tech- 
nology and  modernizing  our  physical  plant 
and  equipment  Includes  a  55  5  per  cent  In- 
crease in  funds  for  research  and  engineering; 
a  76  5  per  cent  boost  in  spending  on  construc- 
tion of  new  post  offices:  and  a  15  4  per  cent 
hike  in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures. 
Altogether  the  budget  includes  a  total  of 
$376  million  in  modernization  funds,  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  $289  million  In 
modernization  outlays  In  the  current  nscal 
year,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  for  modernization,  $88  million 
Is  in  the  Postal  Public  Building  appropria- 
tion—the  new  account  created  last  year  and 
the  one  we  view  as  basic  to  our  plans  for 
an  effective  building  program. 

Now.  In  view  of  the  austerity  climate.  I 
know  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  the 
rough  sledding  this  budget  will  be  accorded 
on  Capitol  Hill  The  budget  request  will  be 
trimmed— but  I  think  it  important  to  know 
that  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
realize  the  urgency  and  magnitude  of  our 
needs.  The  cuts  that  face  us  will  be  made  In 
a  climate  of  the  greatest  p<).<=slble  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  effective  postal  service  feeds 
tlie  pconcmv  and  hence  produces  Income 

During  the  recent  skirmish  over  the  rate 
lncrea.se.  I  noticed  a  defensive  note  occaslon- 
:«lly  creep  Into  some  of  the  material  emanat- 
ing from  the  Direct  Mall  Industry. 

I  suppose  that's  somewhat  natural  Per- 
haps vour  reaction  might  have  been  some- 
what "like  that  of  an  aide  to  General  Custer. 
"Wow!!  Look  at  all  those  Indians."  the  aide 
said,  while  pulling  an  arrow  from  his  hat. 
Tlie  Generals  reaction  was  immediate: 
•That's  the  trouble  with  you.  Captain,  always 
on  the  defensive  " 

But  vou  know,  there's  a  lot  going  for  you. 
and  a  number  of  ways  that  direct  mall  ad- 
vertisers can  take  the  offensive — without  be- 
ing offensive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  thoughtful 
speakers  in  America  today  Is  my  Cabinet 
colleague,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
Freeman.  .Secretary  Freeman  has  been  speak- 
in?  recently  about  a  subject  that  has  Inter- 
est, great  interest,  to  all  of  us  concerned  with 
urban  problems,  and  a  subject  that  has  In- 
terest to  those  Involved  In  the  direct  mall 
business. 

One  of  our  most  critical  problems  consists 
of  the  decay  of  our  urban  centers.  In  the 
Middle  Ages"  there  was  a  saying — "City  .air 
makes  men  free."  Now  it  m.akes  them  cough. 
A  great  deal  of  our  national  energy  is  being 
devoted  to  urban  problems. 

But  Secretary  Freeman  has  pointed  out 
that  at  least  part  of  the  solution  may  be 
found  outside  the  cities. 

Our  urban  problems  of  air  pollution,  of 
water  pollution,  of  traffic  strangulation,  of 
noise,  of  violence,  of  crime  In  the  streets,  of 
rising  welfare  roles  and  declining  tax  roles. 
of  the  need  for  better  schools,  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  problems  that  make  the  Job  of 
a  big  city  mayor  a  kind  of  Inferno,  can  to  a 
great  degree  be  solved  by  making  areas  out- 
side our  cities  more  r.ttractive. 

America's  cities  have  acted  for  generations 
like  sponees.  they  have  taken  millions  upon 
millions  Irom  overseas,  the  homeless,  tired. 
tempest  tossed:  they  have  absorbed  refugees 
from  war  and  from" Communism:  they  have 
sought  to  find  Jobs  for  the  millions  of  Inter- 
na! Immlcrants.  who  moved,  often  reluc- 
tantly, from  the  f.arms  as  they  were  displaced 
by  changing  farm  technolccy. 

Tills  great  human  wave  has  dashed  itself 
aealnst  our  urban  centers  and  combined  with 
the  normal  nopulatlon  prowth  In  the  cities 
themselves,  to  place  new  and  heavy  burdens 
on  community  facilities. 

These  facilities  staggered  under  the  pres- 
sure. The  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  libraries, 
the  mass  transportation,  the  very  streets 
became  full,  flowed  over,  with  the  endless. 
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pushing,  teeming,  growing  maBses  of  people. 

Growing  mawes  of  people— but  why  are 
they  growing? 

TTiey  are  growing  because.  In  many  caaes, 
rural  communltlea    offer  no  opportunities. 

Where  such  opportunities  exist,  individuals 
do  not  have  any  compulsion  to  move  to  cities. 

And  here  Is  where  the  direct  mall  Industry 
can  make  a  contribution.  Here  Is  where  your 
place  in  the  national  scene  Is  a  highly  positive 
one  For  direct  mail  contact,  business  carried 
on  through  the  maU  makes  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  small  businesses  to  thrive  in 
rural  areas.  The  postal  service  offers  a  high- 
way by  which  rural  and  small  town  busl- 
nesaes  can  reach  the  heart  of  urban  popula- 
tion centers,  a  highway  by  which  business 
activity  is  carried  on  and  created,  a  highway 
through  which  Jobs  are  provided,  a  highway 
by  which  areas  outside  cities  can  maintain 
business  contact  with  those  who  live  in  cities. 

This  Is  a  posiUve  contribution  to  our 
economy.  A  great  contribution.  And  I  think 
you  should  be  proud   of  the  pert  you  are 

'  ^  there  is  no  need  to  feel  like  one  j  of 
Glister's  troopw. 

There  is  yet  another  area  where  defenslve- 
ness  and  inaction  are  self-defeating. 

I  refer  tt»  the  study  by  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  due  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  In  a  few  days. 

As  you  know,  this  Commission  was  the 
result  of  a  recommendaUon  I  made  a  year 
ago  that  the  Post  Office  be  removed  from  the 
Cabinet  and  recast  as  a  government  corpora- 

The  Commission  has  made  the  most  Inten- 
.<;lve  examination  of  the  postal  service  ever 

undertaken.  .      ^    ^,         „,  »>,„ 

I  do  not  know  what  the  findings  of  the 

Commission  are. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  will  endorse  those  nnd- 
ings  when  they  are  reported.  

Nor.  of  course,  do  I  know  whether  the 
President  will  endorse  them. 

But  no  matter  what  those  findings  are,  I 
will  agree,  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  that 
there  is  need  for  change,  for  reform,  of  the 
postal  system.  ...  w  t 

And  this  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  I 
think  a  positive,  a  nondefenslve  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  direct  mall  industry  Is  of 
great  importance. 

If  even  a  portion  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  energy  you  and  your  associates 
expend  on  postal  rate  bills  every  few  years 
could  be  channeled  during  the  "off  years 
to  creating  a  climate  of  support  for,  and 
interest  in  reform  of  the  postal  system,  you 
would  have  made  the  greatest  possible  con- 
tribution both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  coun- 

"sustnessmen  who  have  a  direct  Interest 
in  mall  service,  whose  very  livelihoods  de- 
pend on  effective,  efficient,  and  economical 
mail  service,  must  play  a  key  role  in  develop- 
ing grass  roots  support  for  needed  change. 
For  If  you  dont  do  It.  who  will?  Who  else 
can? 

As  Robert  Frost  once  said.  "Provide.  Pro- 
vide—or someone  else  will  provide  for  you. 

So  'his  Is  an  area  where  initiative  is  not 
only  important,  but  is  directly  to  your  in- 
terest. Given  the  kind  of  political  system  we 
have  developed.  Congress  is  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  And  Congress  will  respond 
to  the  need  for  reform  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  if  those  who  use  the  mall  make 
their  views  known, 

Mv  friends,  during  the  National  Postal 
Poriim  we  saw  as  never  before  your  desire 
for  change,  and  the  need  for  change. 

The  Commission  Report  will  recommend 
methods  to  meet  those  needs. 

But  reports,  proposals,  recommendations, 
ideas,  brilliant  and  well  founded  though  they 
may  be.  will  be  no  more  than  paper  without 
expression  of  broad   popular  support. 

You  In  this  Industry  have  a  choice.  You 
can  continue  to  expend  most  of  your  energies 
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fighting  postal  rate  Increaees;  or  you  can 
begin  to  work  for  changes  that  may  well  make 
postal  rate  increases  unnecessary,  or  less 
frequent,  or  more  in  accord  with  your  own 
views 

I  know  what  I  would  do.  But  I  wonder 
what  you— who  are  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  persuasion— win  do.  We'll  be  waiting  to 
hear  from  you. 


April 
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Proident  Johnion'i  Peace  Plan 


nounced  further  political  ambition  In  the 
Interests  of  national  unity  and  international 
peace.  I  know  that  all  of  us  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  no  longer  deploy  our  man- 
power, resources  and  wealth  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  employ  them  for  the  enrirh- 
ment  of  the  lives  of  all  American  people 
and  of  people  throughout  the  world.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  are  Joined  in  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  President's  effort  to  .secure 
a  foundation  for  peace  in  Vietnam  as  we  ure 
united  in  our  hopes,  that,  after  his  long 
period  of  faithful  service  to  the  American 
people,  the  years  ahead  will  deal  kindly  and 
well  with  President  Johnson  and  his  family. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kings 
Courier,  one  of  the  most  important  week- 
ly newspapers  in  our  country,  will  this 
week  publish  a  column  I  wrote  on  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  plan  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, which  I  am  happy  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  column 
follows : 

President  Johnson's  Peace  Plan 

The  announcement  Sunday  night  by 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  that  he  had  ordered 
an  immediate  halt  of  air  and  naval  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  coupled  with  an 
invitation  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  Join  In  efforts 
to  resolve  Southeast  Asian  problems  by 
negotiation,  offers  the  brightest  avenues  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vlet- 

Tlie  President's  declaration  of  the  bomb- 
ing halt  at  least  temporarily  shifts  the  bur- 
den for  creating  a  viable  peace  In  Vietnam 
upon  United  Nations  Secretary  U  Thant.  the 
Vatican,  the  Kjemlln.  No.  10  Downing  Street 
and  other  prime  mlnlsterles  of  the  world, 
who  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  the  only  obstacle 
on  the  road  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  seeking  a  negotiated  end  to  the 
Vietnam  holocaust  Is  underlined  by  four 
circumstances.  First  Is  the  President's  dec- 
laration of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  further  de-escalate  its 
military  involvement  and  effort  in  Vietnam 
as  Hanoi  demonstrated  a  like  willingness  to 
restrain  Its  own  military  effort. 

Secondly  is  the  designation  of  our  former 
Governor  "  AverlU  Harrlman  as  the  Presi- 
dents  personal  representative  to  get  negotia- 
tions under  way.  In  three  decades  of  work 
in  international  diplomacy,  Ambassador  Har- 
rlman has  demonstrated  his  tuperior  prowess 
as  a  creative  and  persuasive  diplomat. 

Thirdly,  the  commitment  by  the  President 
that  American  resources  would  be  made 
available  for  development  of  the  Mekong , 
Delta  and  other  Vietnamese  resources  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  to  ornmote  their  economic  development, 
gives  rise  to  the  hopes  that  Vietnam  can  be 
established  as  a  viable  state,  alter  two  decades 
of  Incessant  warfare, 

Flnaliv.  the  detlaiution  by  the  President 
that  lie  would  not  seek  or  accept  re-nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  removes  any  possible 
reservations  that  the  President's  pronounce- 
ment is  either  related  to  or  inspired  by  politi- 
cal needs. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  telecast  Sunday 
night  no  doubt  observed  the  ravages  upon 
the  President  of  the  responsibilities  for  guid- 
ing the  NaMon  through  these  troubled  times. 
When  I  called  upon  the  President,  early  In 
March,  after  my  arrival  in  Washington,  as 
your  R^epresentative  in  Congress,  the  burdens 
of  office  were  sharply  etched  in  the  Presl- 
dents  face,  particularly  when  our  conversa- 
tion turned  to  Vietnam. 

With    ineffable    grace,    the    President    re- 


The  Snowmobile:    A  Tool  of  Modern 
Law   Enforcement 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Dii-ector  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in 
which  he  brought  my  attention  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  current  is.sue 
of  the  FBI  law  enforcement  bulletin,  en- 
titled, "The  Snowmobile:  A  Tool  of  Mod- 
em Law  Enforcement." 

In  an  era  when  we  are  seeking  the  best 
methods  for  proper  law  enforcement, 
sometimes  we  tend  to  overlook  the  ob- 
vious tools  at  our  command.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues,  because  its  coauthor  hap- 
pens to  be  a  close  friend  of  mine,  Deputy 
Sheriff  M.  A.  Euston.  of  the  Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  Sheriff's  Department.  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  Euston  has  consistently 
distinguished  himself  since  joining  the 
.apartment.  The  type  of  foresight  and 
creativity  expressed  in  the  FBI  article 
is  typical  of  his  ingenuity.  Sheriff  Euston 
exemplifies  the  caliber  of  personnel  as- 
sociated with  the  Onondaga  County 
Sheriff's  Office  under  the  highly  compe- 
tent administration  of  a  lifetime  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  officer,  Sheriff 
Patrick  Corbett.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague.s: 

The  Snowmobile:    A  Tool  of  Modern-  Law 

Enforcement 
(By    Maurice    F.    Dean,    sheriff    of    Schuyler 

Countv.    Watkins    Glen,    N.Y..    and    M.    A. 

Euston.  deputy  sheriff  of  Onondaga  County. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.i 

Snowmobiles  have  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  growing  number  of  modern  tools  being 
used  bv  law  enforcement  agencies  within 
heavy  snow  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  snow  belts  throughout 
the  world.  Already  snowmobiles  have  proved 
their  effectiveness  for  rescue  work,  patrolling, 
and  general  police  work  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  areas. 

Major  uses  for  snowmobiles  by  police 
agencies  are  fourfold:  il)  to  rescue  citizens 
from  their  homes  during  or  after  snow  emer- 
gencies; (2)  to  transport  food,  fuel,  and  medi- 
cal supplies  or  doctors  to  isolated  homes;  (3) 
to  search  for  lost  persons  and  to  check  stalled 
cars  and  buses  for  stranded  travelers;  and  (4) 
to  Investigate  snowmobile  accidents  or  plane 
crashes  which  occur  in  dense  forest  areas 
inaccessible  to  other  vehicles. 

To  some  police  administrators  and  sheriffs, 
using  snowmobiles  Is  completely  new.  In 
realltv,  the  snowmobile  industry  on  ?.  large, 
marketable  scale  is  an  Infant.  In  the  winter 


of  1964-65  an  estimated  40.000  snowmobiles 
were  sold.  This  figure  soared  to  70,000  units 
the  following  season  and  then  hit  sales  of 
120  000  units  in  1966-67.  The  snowmobile 
sport  is  becoming  as  popular  in  areas  of  heavy 
snowfall  as  motorboatlng  is  m  other  places, 
with  approximately  150,000  sold  last  winter  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Today  the  snowmobile  business  Is  valued  at 
$150  million  for  the  machines  themselves  and 
$20  million  for  the  accessories  and  cold 
weather  clothing.  Snowmobillng  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  North  America's  most  popular 
winter  sports.  The  great  appeal  of  snow- 
mobiles for  the  public  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  the  entire  family  can  take  part  in  the 
new  winter  recreation.  Presently  there  are  40 
manufacturers  of  snowmobiles,  with  a  grand 
:otal  of  about  350,000  machines  in  operation. 

POLICE    USE 

Where  the  public  has  tested  the  snow- 
mobile—and it  has  withstood  the  harsh 
treatment  of  teenagers  and  entire  famlllM— 
the  product  has  graduated  to  use  by  law 
enforcement.  The  newer  models  are  much 
more  quiet  than  their  predecessors  because 
manufacturers  have  produced  engines  with 
dual  muffler  systems  which  account  for  50 
percent  less  noise.  Newer  models  also  have 
special  baffling  and  enclosed  engine  com- 
partments and  are  more  adaptable  for  police 
operations. 

Many  law  enforcement  agencies  in  snow 
belt  areas  are  now  setting  aside  money  for 
the  versatile  snowmobile.  Prices  range  from 
about  $600  to  $1,700  each,  with  an  average 
price  of  $1,000.  Sheriff's  departments  though- 
out  New  York  State  and  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion to  State  and  local  police  departments, 
And  that  the  most  functional  snowmobile  is 
one  with  a  capacity  for  two  to  three  men  and 
a  minimum  of  16  horsepower.  The  more 
horsepower  snowmobiles  have,  the  better 
thev  are  able  to  carry  police  officers  and  res- 
cue" pqumment  into  rough  mountainous  ter- 
rain and  areas  impassable  by  other  means 
of  transportation.  Most  snowmobiles  are 
driven  by  a  two-cylinder,  two-cycle  gasoline 
engine  They  have  been  rated  at  speeds  up 
to  60  miles  per  hour,  with  the  average  speed 
for  medium  horsepower  units  about  45  miles 
per  hour.  The  driving  power  to  propel  them 
over  the  snow  is  derived  by  traction  from  a 
nexlble  rubber  or  nylon  tread  with  some  steel 
or  aluminum  cleats  which  grab  on  ley 
surfaces. 

The  treads  of  a  snowmobile  can  be  com- 
pared to  tracks  on  a  tank  or  tractor.  They 
work  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  the  snowmo- 
bile only  has  one  tread,  visually  about  17 
inches  in  width.  Some  more  expensive  models 
have  wider  treads  measuring  up  to  28  inches 
in  width. 

The  forerunner  of  the  snowmobile  was  de- 
veloped in  1927  and  was  merely  a  motorized 
toboggan.  In  1928  a  French  Canadian  named 
Joseph  Armond  Bombardier  of  Valcourt, 
Quebec,  built  a  snovsrmoblle  from  a  Model 
"T"  Ford.  The  vehicle  resembled  a  half-track 
and  maneuvered  well  In  heavy  snow,  where 
other  vehicles  could  not  travel.  One  of  the 
first  users  of  the  snow  machine  in  the  United 
States  was  a  Lenox,  Mass..  resident  who 
bought  one  to  travel  around  Berkshire 
Cotmty  in  1929. 

.\n  estimated  95  percent  of  the  snovmio- 
biles  sold  are  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
remainder  are  used  by  policemen,  forest 
rangers,  telephone  linemen,  commercial  trap- 
pers, and  rescue  squads. 

BLIZZARD    OPERATIONS 

During  the  "blizzard  of  '66"  two  seasons 
ago,  the  northeafitem  part  of  the  United 
States  was  paralyzed.  The  central  New  York 
area  received  a  total  of  42.3  inches  of  snow, 
the  greatest  amount  of  snow  since  1902  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  statUtlcs. 
Snovirmoblles  proved  the  most  effective 
method  of  transportation  for  police  and  res- 
cue crews  during  this  time. 
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In  Schuyler  County.  N.Y..  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  Seneca  Lake  In  central  New 
York  State,  the  blizzard  trapped  many  resi- 
dents and  stalled  transportation.  A  call  was 
received  at  the  sheriff's  department  during 
the  height  of  the  storm  from  a  woman  who 
lived  m  a  remote  part  of  the  county.  She 
had  previously  broken  her  hip  and  was  able 
to  walk  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  metal 
walker  She  had  run  out  of  fuel  oil,  and  an 
oil  truck  was  stuck  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  her  home.  Her  furnace  Are  had  gone 
out,  and,  in  a  moment  of  panic,  the  elderly 
woman  had  blown  all  the  fusee  in  the  house 
by  plugging  in  an  electric  heater.  She  was 
without  heat  or  lights.  Using  a  snowmobile, 
deputies  went  to  help  her  with  fuses  and 
another  heater.  The  snowmobile  made  acces- 
sibility to  the  house  easy,  and  the  deputies 
blocked  off  all  rooms  in  the  house  except 
one.  Electricity  and  heat  from  the  portable 
heater  kept  the  woman  safe  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  storm 

The  "blizzard  of   '66"   proved  the  useful- 
ness of  snowmobiles  for  emergency  maternity 
calls   Using  the  snow  machine.  Deputy  Sher- 
iff Alfred  A.  Antonello,  of  Onondaga  County 
in  Syracuse,  NY.,  was  able  to  reach  the  home 
of  a  couple  In  BaldwlnsvlUe,  N.Y..  a  suburb 
of  Syracuse,  In  time  to  deliver  a  baby  boy. 
Taking   food,    medical   supplies,   and   doc- 
tors to  snowed-in  citizens  is  easy  with  the 
use  of  snowmobiles.  Engineers  at  the  WTEN- 
TV   translator  .station  on   top  ol    Massachu- 
settss    highest   mountain.    Mt.    Greylock,    in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  were  crapped 
in   their    building.   A    telephone   call   tc   the 
Plttsfield  barracks  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Police  sent  a  snowcat  to  their  rescue  with 
food   and   equipment.   For  almost  4  months 
of  the  vear,  Mt.  Greylock  roads  are  impassible 
by   vehicles    except   snowmobiles   or   persons 
on  snowshoes. 

A.  speedy  rescue  :n  mountainous  terrain 
can  be  accomplished  more  efficiently  and 
with  less  manpower  by  officers  using  snow- 
mobUes  than  bv  men  on  snowshoes.  Several 
police  agencies  in  the  Nation  have  rescued 
entire  tamUles  stranded  in  their  homes  dur- 
ing snow  emergencies  by  using  snowmobiles 
equipped  with  sleds  or  toboggans. 

The  checking  and  posting  of  summer  cot- 
tages or  camps  in  resort  areas  are  facilitated 
bv  the  snowmobile.  Time  and  manpower  are 
saved,  and  more  territory  can  be  covered  by 
the  individual  police  snowmobile  than  by 
any  other  means. 


CROWING     SPORT 

Tlie  function  of  investigating  accidents 
involving  civilian  snowmobiles  has  increased 
greatly  as  the  sport  of  snowmobillng  mush- 
rooms into  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 
actlvltlee.  The  technical  advances  by  the 
snowmobile  Industry  have  brought  about  a 
•tew  interest  for  the  sportsman.  Metropolitan 
areas  such  as  New  York  City  and  Milwaukee. 
Wis  have  noted  a  growing  problem  with  the 
number  of  snowmobile-congested  parks.  In 
1965  the  Countv  Park  Commission  in  Mil- 
waukee opened  three  parks  and  land  along 
the  Root  River  Parkway  to  snowmobiles.  An 
enthusiastic  snowmobile  organizer  was  a 
countv  executive  in  Milwaukee  who  led  a 
crowd"  of  hundreds  of  snowmobile  operators 
on  a  -Trek  with  the  County  Exec."  Tlie  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  that  park  offi- 
cials have  begun  to  rent  snowmobiles  for 
$2.50  a  half  hour.  The  machines  have  been 
loaned  to  the  county  by  a  local  company. 

ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATIONS 

In  snow  belt  areas  where  snowmobiles  are 
popular,  accidents  occur  frequently  when 
safety  rules  are  disregarded.  Sheriff's  depart- 
ments and  police  agencies  are  beginning  to 
investigate  large  numbers  of  accidents  In- 
volving snowmobiles  and  cars,  snowmobiles 
and  other  snowmobiles,  not  to  mention  col- 
lisions between  snowmobiles  and  trees, 
sttunps,  or  rocks.  Some  of  these  accidents  In- 
volve serious  personal  injury  to  the  sporting 
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novice.  In  order  to  get  to  some  accidents — the 
majority  of  which  occur  In  deep  woods— the 
law  enforcement  officer  must  use  a  snow- 
mobile to  arrive  quickly  and  safely.  Larger 
and  more  powerful  snowmobiles  are  being 
used  successfully  for   this  police  work. 

Most  police  agencies  using  snowmobiles 
mark  them  in  the  same  manner  as  patrol 
cars  with  reflective  seals  or  the  lettering 
"Police"  or  "Sheriff's  Patrol  "  Proper  marking 
is  essential  in  patrol  functions  and  in  enforc- 
ing local  ordinances.  The  officer  operating  the 
snowmobile  must  be  wearing  a  uniform  with 
proper  emblems  and  a  badge  to  differentiate 
him  from  the  sporting  snowmobile  operator. 
Winter  hats  or  insulated  motorcycle  lielmets. 
such  as  those  used  by  patrol  or  motorcycle 
squads,  should  be  worn  for  both  safety  and 
protection  from  the  natural  elements.  Some 
city.  State,  and  sheriff's  departments  liave 
equipped  their  snowmobiles  with  a  revolving 
emergency  light  on  an  adjustable  stanchion 
which  can  t>e  raised  or  kept  stationary  like 
the  lights  on  motorcycles 

Communication  with  police  headquarters 
or  the  command  post  lor  search  activities  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  portable  walkie- 
talkie  strapped  to  the  driver.  Most  portable, 
battery-operated  radio  units  on  the  police 
band  have  a  range  up  to  JO  miles  and  are  a 
necessity  on  patrol  or  on  searches  for  lost 
children  or  plane  crashes. 

On  December  14,  1967.  Trooper  WiUiam  G. 
Doyle.  28.  uf  the  New  York  Stute  Police  was 
shot  and  killed  n\  the  Oswego  County  com- 
munity of  Parlsli  State,  county,  ;ii;d  loc.il 
law  enforcement  offici.-ils  began  a  massive 
police  dragnet  tor  two  men  in  a  .-tolen  car 
which  the  trooper  liad  been  chasing  before 
he  was  killed  Three  days  li.ter  a  1965  Dodg«- 
Dart  coupe  t>earliig  Michigan  plates  was  lo- 
cated by  troopers  on  snowmobiles  which  had 
been  loaned  to  them  by  local  res-idents  The 
car  had  been  driven  off  the  road  and  under 
some  trees  It  had  not  been  potted  from  the 
air  by  helicopter  or  plane  or  from  the  road 
by  cruisers.  Thi^  car  is  now  being  used  as  one 
of  the  Importfint  pieces  of  evidence  in  the 
case  ioralii.'-t  a  man  charged  with  the  crime. 
The  man's  companion,  an  escapee  from  ;i 
State  mental  hospital  near  Utica.  NY  .  was 
allegedly  shot  by  his  accomplice. 

EMERCKNCY  CASES 

Airplane  crashes  m  snow-laden  mountains 
can  be  reached  quickly  by  snowmobile,  when 
other  means  are  not  available.  .Seveial  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  quick  rescue  effort* 
of  police,  forest  rangers,  or  rescue  squi»ds.  Tlie 
bodies  of  the  injured  and  those  latilly  in- 
jured can  be  brought  out  by  the  use  of  t!ie 
powerful  snowmobiles  which  have  a  pulling 
power  of  up  t.o  1.500  pounds  In  some  c.tses 
the  qiUck  arrival  of  doctors  and  medical  sup- 
plies at  plane  crash  sites  may  mean  many 
lives  saved. 

In  1965  a  fireman  from  UtIca.  NY.,  had 
been  clearing  snow  from  hydrants  when  a 
citizen  stopped  him  and  told  him  th.<t  a  local 
radio  station  had  appealed  for  help  :n  taking 
a  woman  to  a  hospital  !or  emergency  treat- 
ment. The  fireman  transported  the  woman 
on  a  toboggan  behind  his  snowmobile  all  the 
way  from  lier  farm  to  the  hospital  without 
further  mlury. 

Facilities  for  caring  for  heart  ,.ttack  pa- 
tients are  usually  available  in  city  ;.nd  sub- 
urban areas,  but  the  problem  is  compounded 
when  the  attack  happens  in  the  backwoods 
of  any  State.  One  such  incident  occurred  at 
St.  Regis  Palls.  NY.  located  near  the  Can.-\- 
dlan  border.  Tvro  hunters  had  gone  into  the 
woods,  and  one  had  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack.  Trooper  William  Thompson  of  the 
Malone  Substation  of  the  New  York  State 
Police  located  the  deceased  man's  body  and 
brought  it  out  on  a  snowmobile. 

The  Federal  Government  has  seen  the  need 
for  expanded  areas  which  snowmobile  sports- 
men can  use.  One  such  location,  a  13  000 
acre  area,  was  op?ned  this  vear  by  the  US 
Forest  Service  near  It■^..^ca.  N  Y. 
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Some  police  officers  saw  their  first  snow- 
mobile on  the  highway  when  a  Blaine,  Minn. 
man,  James  Langley,  and  a  companion,  Clark 
DahUn.  of  Cambridge,  Minn.,  traveled  4,018 
mllee  across  North  America  from  Vancouver, 
BritUh  Columbia,  to  South  Portland,  Maine, 
m  24  days.  According  to  their  records,  they 
were  stopped  by  police  14  times  during  their 
trip  or  on  the  average  of  once  every  287  miles. 
The  two  men  were  loaned  two  15-horsepower 
snowmobiles  by  a  national  manufacturer 
and  were  aUowed  to  make  several  alterations 
so  that  the  snowmobiles  could  qualify  as 
motor  vehicles  under  State  laws.  They  added 
another  headlight,  two  talUlghts,  windshield 
wipers,  a  dual  brake  system,  turn  signals,  and 
seat  belts.  After  the  vehicles  passed  inspec- 
tion, they  added  license  plates. 

The  travelers  found  that  some  States  pro- 
hibit civilians  from  running  snowmobUes  on 
public  highways.  One  such  State  Is  Montana, 
where  legislation  was  signed  Into  law  In  1966. 
Some  civil  defense  groups  have  scored  a 
first  In  rescue  operations  by  forming  lOO-man 
snowmobile  teams.  Only  those  members  of 
the  clvU  defense  police  divisions  who  com- 
plete a  20-hour  course  In  first  aid.  map  and 
compass  reading,  handling  of  casualties,  and 
cold  weather  survival  are  allowed  to  Join  the 
groups.  They  hold  periodic  emergency  exer- 
cises m  rural  areas  on  weekends  In  coordina- 
tion with,  helicopter  and  ground  teams.  All 
the  snowmobiles  In  these  groups  are  owned 
by  the  Individuals,  who  donate  their  time 
and  services  to  civil  defense. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  see  the  snow- 
mobile m  hard,  speedy  conditions  Is  to  visit 
a  snowmobile  rally.  More  than  a  hundred  are 
held  m  North  America  each  winter,  with  the 
majority  of  them  taking  place  In  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan. 

Police  agencies  Interested  in  buying  one 
or  more  snowmobiles  can  see  them  at  out- 
lets such  as  department  stores,  garden  cen- 
ters, local  snowmobile  dealers,  appliance 
stores,  marine  and  boating  centers,  and  ski 
equipment  stores.  Some  city  police  who  have 
already  begun  the  use  of  snowmobiles  on 
snow  and  car-clogged  streets  are  now  ex- 
panding their  fleets. 

Some  local  dealers  may  wish  to  donate 
snowmobiles  zo  the  police  department  for 
sales  promotion  purposes,  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangements auto  dealers  have  with  high 
schools  for  dr.ver  education  programs. 

Whether  your  department  purchases  one 
or  a  fleet,  or  depends  on  snowmobiles  loaned 
by  citizens  or  individual  police  officers,  the 
law  enforcement  function  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  strengthened.  The  use  of  snow- 
mobiles can  bring  about  greater  police 
service  in  times  of  snow  storms,  emergencies, 
or  routine  patrol  work.  All  the  improvements 
offered  the  modern  police  agency  for  fast 
tracking  of  burglars,  robbery  suspects,  or 
even  lost  children  in  snowy  conditions  can  be 
augmented  and  more  effectively  brought 
about  by  the  snowmobile— a  tool  of  modern 
law  enforcement. 
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I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jensen  that.  I  beUeve,  represents 
the  emotions  of  American  families  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  grief  over  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one  in  that  embattled 

land. 

After  reading  this  letter,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  owe  an  immeasur- 
able debt  of  gratitude  to  Americans  like 
the  Jensens,  who.  with  their  sons  and 
husbands,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  letter  follows: 
Mr.  G,  Elliott  Hagan. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatiies. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Words  are  not  adequate  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  vou  for  the  kind  letter  of 
sympathy  you  sent  to  us  after  the  death  of 
our  son,  Paul.  In  Vietnam. 

Mingled  with  our  very  deep  and  ever- 
present  grief  is  an  abundance  of  pride.  Paul 
lived  a  very  full,  active,  and  worthwhile  life 
in  his  short  23  years  and  was  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  And  he  died  horwraUy  while 
trying  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades. 
How  can  we  help  but  be  proud?  We  know 
he  would  want  us  to  be. 

We  prav  constantly  that  God  will  guide 
the  President  and  all  the  people's  representa- 
tives m  Washington,  that  peace  may  be 
achieved  and  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  may 
come  home  soon  and  safely.  But  God  must 
be  asked  for  help  and  I  often  wonder  how 
many  of  otu-  leaders  really  and  sincerely  do 
that,  and  feel  their  own  inadequacy  In  mak- 
ing great  decisions. 

Our  grateful   thanks   for  your  letter  and 
your  sympathy. 
Sincerely. 

RUTH  and  STtJABT  Jensen. 


April 


i,  1968 


ever  treatment  is  necessary.  So  the 
teacher,  more  than  anyone,  is  aware  of 
the  many  tools  to  help  each  student  over- 
come his  or  her  particular  difficulties. 
The  teacher  has  been  highly  honored 
down  through  history.  We  should  en- 
courage and  respect  that  tradition. 


April  Uy  1968 


Paul  Andrew  Jensen 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1st  Lt.  Paul  Andrew  Jensen,  23. 
of  Savannah.  Ga.,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Quang  Tri,  South  Vietnam.  He  was  a 
helicopter  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Coi-ps. 

When  I  learned  the  sad  news  I  wrote 
to  Lieutenant  Jenson's  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  Garfield  Jensen,  expressing 
my  deep  regret  on  their  tragic  loss. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OP  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
begins  a  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  its  State  affiliates.  I  fully 
approve  of  the  NEAs  position  that 
teacher  participation  in  politics  will  help 
to  achieve  our  educational  goals  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

Teachers  are  citizens,  too.  You  have 
much  to  contribute.  Your  voices  should 
be  raised.  Without  teachers'  commitment^ 
and  support,  the  best  legislated' school- 
aid  programs,  the  most  lavish  Presiden- 
tial budaet.  and  the  most  high-minded 
principle  are  stymied.  Tliere  is  every  rea- 
son teachers  should  be  closely  consulted 
on  the  way  schools  are  run — just  as 
nui-.-^es  should  be  in  respect  to  hospitals. 
Fortunately,  the  view  is  dissolving  that 
teachers  should  be  denied  political  action 
in  support  of  their  own  well-being  or  the 
well-being  of  tlie  schools  they  serve. 
Otherwise,  teachers  become  second-class 
professionals  and  this  leads  toward  sec- 
ond-class services.  The  teacher,  like  the 
doctor,  knows  wiiere  the  blame  should  be 
levied.  A  doctor  does  not  blame  his  pa- 
tient when  a  particular  treatment  fails. 
If  one  drug  is  unsuccessful,  he  tries  an- 
other or  operates  or  undertakes  what- 


Members  Should  Read  Congressman  Ben 
Reifel's  Statement  on  Civil  Rights 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Congressman  Ben 
Reifel,  of  South  Dakota,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  factual  review  of 
the  pending  civil  rights  legislation  on 
much-needed  legislation  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  which  I  have  heard  during 
our  hearings. 

Congressman  Reifel  supports  House 
Resolution  1100  to  biing  the  House-Sen- 
ate civil  rights  legislation  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  give  the 
Members  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  the  civil  rights  legislation  of  1968. 
Further  hearings,  or  changes,  major  or 
minor,  will  involve  delays,  postpone- 
ments, fillibusters.  and  kill  a  long- 
delayed  civil  rights  bill  in  the  90th  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  op  Congressman  Ben  Reifel,  Be- 
fore THE  HOUSE  Committee  on  Rules,  on 
H.R.  2516 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  with  respect  to  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation  This  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  U.  1968.  con- 
tains several  amendments  to  the  original  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
August. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion substantially  equivalent  to  the  House 
bill  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  are 
exercising  their  federal  civil  rights,  or  who 
nre  urging  or  riiding  oth?rs  in  their  exer- 
cise of  those  rights,  Tliis  provision  is  an  es- 
sential piece  of  legislation  if  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
countrv  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens  is  to  be  more  than  words  on  paper. 
In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  very  signi- 
ficant provision  implementing  a  federal  fair 
•  housing  policv.  This  portion  of  the  bill  may 
well  be  the  most  important  single  legislative 
enactment  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  fair  housing  bill  which 
was  passed  bv  the  House  in  1966.  Twenty- 
three  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
some  108  cities  and  counties  all  across 
America  have  enacted  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion. It  is  time  the  federal  government 
acted  in  this  very  critical  field. 

Other  amendments  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  include  an  anti-riot  amend- 
ment, substantially  comparable  to  the  bill 
oassed  bv  the  House  last  summer.  In  addi- 
tion, the' bill  includes  a  section  on  civil  dis- 
orders, which,  although  not  similar  to  legis- 
lation previously  passed  by  the  House,  Is  of 
limited  effect. 

The  other  significant  amendment  In  the 
Senate  bill  is  the  material  contained  In 
Titles  II-VII,  relating  to  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  These  titles  are  Identical  to  the 


provisions  of  S.  1843.  which  also  passed  the 
Senate  last  December,  and  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
todav  prlmarllv  to  these  prorislons. 

I  do  so  because  I  am  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  these  matters  both  because  so  many 
of  the  tribes,  with  whom  I  have  worked  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years  In  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Atfalrs.  will  be  affected  by  these  pro- 
visions, and  also  because  I  am  myself  a  fully 
enrolled  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe 
of  South  Dakota.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
reservation,  and  know  from  long  personal  ex- 
perience what  the  effects  of  these  titles 
would  be  on  our  Indian  citizens.  I  think  it  Is 
m  this  are.i  that  I  might  best  contribute  to 
the  work  of  this  committee  and  Its  delibera- 
tions regarding  the  entire  bill 

I  might  state  at  the  outset  that  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  position  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Aspinall.  Through  the  years  he 
has  been  a  wise  and  great  friend  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  has  greatly  influenced  the 
course  of  continuing  relations  between  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  federal  government. 
Under  almost  anv  other  set  of  circumstances, 
I  would  support  his  position  that  these  titles 
should  be  given  separate  consideration 
through  the  normal  processes  of  his  commit- 
tee. However,  for  three  reasons  I  think  that 
this  committee  nevertheless  should  submit 
the  entire  bill  for  a  vote  of  the  membership 
on  concurrence  with  the  Senate  version  with- 
out amendment 

First.  I  think  we  are  presented  with  an 
opportunity,  which  may  not  arise  again,  to 
enact  into  law  two  extremely  important  pro- 
visions—the open  housing  bill  and  the  civil 
rights  protection  bill.  If  this  action  is  not 
taken  soon  by  this  body,  and  the  bill  is 
sent  to  conference  for  amendment,  It  may 
he  many  weeks  before  we  can  vote  on  a  con- 
ference"  version  of  the  bill,  after  which  It 
will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  where 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  those  Senators 
who  have  so  consistently  opposed  both  of 
these  provisions  would  make  passage  of  the 
revised  version  virtually  Impossible.  The 
politics  of  a  presidential  election  year,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  summer,  may  well  con- 
spire to  block  the  bill. 

Secondly,  even  though  the  titles  affecting 
Indians  have  not  gone  through  all  of  the 
usual  hearing  processes  of  this  chamber,  the 
legislation  :n  fact  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  over  a  live-year  period 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights.  During  1961-1965  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  lield  three  sets  of  hearings 
in  Washington.  D.C..  as  well  as  field  hearings 
in  the  States  of  Arizona.  California.  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico.  Wiishington  and  North 
and  South  Dakota.  At  the  last  of  the  Wash- 
ington hearings.  I  believe  the  Subcommittee 
received  the  testimony  and  statements  of 
some  79  witnesses,  including  representatives 
from  36  tribes  locr>ted  m  14  States  and  in- 
cluding, in  particular,  a  spokesman  for  the 
only  Indian  group  which  is  peeking  further 
hearings  before  this  body.  Equally  .signifi- 
cant, following  such  liearings  the  Indian 
titles  were  greatlv  revised  to  meet  all  the 
more  important  objections  and  suggestions 
then  raised  bv  the  executive  departments, 
tribal  leaders  "and  their  attorneys,  and  the 
proposals  as  so  amended  anu  now  a  part  of 
H.R.  2516  iiave  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  very  same  groups.  In  other  words,  we 
have  here  a  case  where  the  hearing  process 
in  a  larger  sense  already  has  been  thorough 
and  effective. 

Lastly,  still  bearing  in  mmd  my  .sympathy 
for  the  Jurisdictional  position  of  Chairman 
Aspinall.  I  nonetheless  must  conclude  that 
the  Indian  titles  deal  with  such  fundamen- 
tal rights  and  are  so  extremely  welcome 
amendments  to  existing  law  affecting  In- 
dians that  further  delays  cannot  be  justi- 
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fled.  In  my  mind,  myself  an  Indian.  I  con- 
sider these  provisions  to  be  ;unong  the  most 
important  and  among  the  best  provisions  of 
the  entire  bill.  It  would  be  one  thing  if  your 
committee  was  asked  to  by-pass  the  normal 
hearing  process  of  this  chamber  in  order  to 
pass  bad  legislation.  But  it  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  when  we  are  given  an  opix)r- 
tunlty  not  only  to  enact  much  needed  civil 
rights  laws,  but  in  addition  to  enact  a  bill 
which  will  grant  to  American  Indians  many 
of  the  rights  presently  denied  them. 

Titles  II-VII  are  designed  to  accomplish 
two  major  purposes:  First,  to  create  a  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  protection  of  Indian.i  tried 
by  tribal  courts,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  jtistlce  administered  by  tribal  courts;  and 
second,  to  provide  for  the  assumption  of 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  by  states  over 
Indian  country  wthin  tlieir  borders  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribes  affected. 

Taking  up  the  second  iioint  first,  this 
committee  should  know  that  virtually  every 
Indian  tribe  which  has  commented  on  this 
legislation  is  lOO'i  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
ni  tliis  IMll  which  would  change  the  present 
jurisdictional  allocation  as  provided  in  P.L. 
280,  passed  bv  the  83rd  Congress.  As  you 
know.  P.L.  280  granted  to  six  states  immedi- 
ate and  comprehensive  Jurisdiction  over  al- 
most all  Indian  country  within  their  bor- 
ders, with  respect  to  both  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  Tliese  states  were  Alaska,  California, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  addition,  P.L.  280  provided  that 
thereafter  anv  state,  acting  without  any 
consultation  whatsoever  with  the  tribes  to 
be  affected,  could  assume  such  jurisdiction 
at  any  time.  Five  states  have  done  this  since 
1953.  Tliese  were  Florida.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Washington.  Tliree  of  these 
states  did  so  without  consultation,  and  in- 
deed over  the  objection  of  many  of  the  af- 
fected tribes. 

In  my  own  slate  of  South  Dakota,  we  ex- 
perienced a  major  battle  over  this  arbitrary 
power  given  to  state  governments.  In  1963 
the  legislature  of  Soutli  Dakota  enacted  a 
bill  which  would  have  assumed  total  juris- 
diction over  aU  the  Indian  country  within 
that  state  pursuant  to  PL.  280.  This  bill  was 
bltterlv  opposed  by  virtually  every  tribe  in 
the  state,  who  united  with  one  another  in  a 
well  organized  campaign  to  rpp?al  the  legl.s- 
latlon  through  the  referendum  process.  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  substantial  role  in 
that  effort,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
in  the  November  3.  1964  election,  that  :.^w 
was  defeated  by  n  vote  of  4-1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  Indian  tribe 
in  this  countrv  which  does  not  support  the 
amendment  to  P.L.  280  that  would  be  ac- 
complished bv  enactment  of  Title  IV  ui  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  Not  only  would  this  i)ro- 
vision  assure  the  tribes  of  a  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  whether  they  would  be  reg- 
ulated bv  state  law  or  federal  law,  but  al.so. 
as  provided  in  the  bill,  any  movement  to- 
wards increased  state  juridiction  will  be  done 
in  an  orderly  and  gradual  fashion.  Many 
states  are  well  prepared  to  handle  some  as- 
pects of  this  responsibility,  but  unwilling  or 
unabie  to  handle  all  responsibilities  prop- 
erly. Under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  280,  our 
experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shown 
instances  where  states  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  to  members  of  tribes  Ije- 
cause  the  states  are  unwilling  to  commit 
the  resources  necessary  to  properly  enforce 
their  laws.  For  example,  at  the  present  time, 
manv  of  the  Qulnault  Indians  in  the  State 
of  VVashington  are  sharply  critical  of  local 
authorities  there  for  this  reason.  One  of  the 
attractive  features  of  the  proposed  Title  IV 
is  that  those  states  which  previously  acquired 
Jurisdiction  which  they  are  not  able  to 
handle  properly  may  now  retrocede  that  Jur- 
isdiction back  to  the  federal  government. 

Moreover,  in  states  where  some  tribes  are 
mere  suited  for  state  regulation  than  others, 
this  bill  will  permit  the  state  to  assume  Juris- 
diction   of    some    Indian    territory    without 
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having  lo  assume  Jurisdiction  of  all  Indian 
territory.  Similarly,  if  a  state  Is  particularly 
well-equipped  in  a  particular  field,  such  as 
mental  health  or  iacilitles  lor  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  state  could  a.ssuine  Jurisdiction 
in  these  areas  without  having  to  assume 
juriscUctlon  lor  all  fields. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  state  assumption 
of  Jurisdiction  over  civil  relations,  I  would 
like  lo  point  lo  the  provisions  of  Section  402 
(CI  which  require  that  any  tribal  ordinance 
or  custom  wViich  has  been  adopted  by  an  In- 
dian community  would  continue  in  lull  force 
and  i-ifect  to  the  extent  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  tlie  applicable  civil  law  of  the 
state  One  of  the  major  themes  of  the  legis- 
lation IS  to  enrouriige  movement  of  Indian 
tribes  and  members  of  tribes  into  the  main 
stream  of  American  life,  without  unneces- 
sarily disrupting  the  values,  traditions,  and 
customs  of  these  people  Tliat  principle  is 
behind  the  i>rovlsion  of  Section  402(c). 

The  second  nK)st  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  the  provision  in  Title  II  of  a 
Bill  ol  Rights  lor  Indians.  HaMng  been  Ijorn 
and  reared  <jn  the  reservation,  where  I  made 
my  home  with  my  family  until  I  was  19 
years  of  age,  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the 
iimitation  o!  the  tribrtl  system  of  maintaining 
law  and  order. 

I  well  remember  when  a  younger  brother 
of  mine  was  arrested  by  the  Indian  jxjllce 
tor  allegedly  taking  part  in  a  brawl  in  my 
home  community.  The  arrest  occurred  the 
day  alter  the  alleged  brawl,  but  tliere  was 
no  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest.  There  was 
no  written  charge  ever  given  my  brother. 
He  was  held  in  jail  lor  several  days  without 
any  kind  of  hearing,  and  without  lieing  ad- 
vised by  lamily  or  counsel.  Through  a  irlend 
I  obtained  an  appointment  with  the  reserva- 
tion superintendent,  a  uderal  official,  not  a 
tribal  official.  The  situation  wiis  explained  to 
hirn  wliereupon  this  official  caused  my 
brother   to   be   released. 

In  1932  I  received  ;in  appointment  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  inadequacies  of  the 
reservation  law  and  order  programs.  The 
Congress  passed  In  1934  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  In  1935 
I  was  appointed  a  Field  Agent  to  assist  tribes 
in  Nebraska  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota  and  Iowa  to  consider 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  its  provisions 
and  to  explain  lo  ihem  what  was  contained 
in  it  I  helped  .set  up  elections  either  to  re- 
ject i.r  accept  'he  act  as  applicable  to  each 
of  them  Where  the  tribes  acreed  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  them,  I 
then  worlied  with  the  leaders  to  develop  and 
adopt  constitutions  and  by-laws:  lor  limited 
self-(icjvernment  Following  the  adoption  of 
Uie  constitutions  .iiul  by-laws.  I  then  worked 
with  il'.eir  leaders  lo  adopt  <  rdinanccs  es- 
tablishing iribal  courts. 

One  ol  the  weaknesses,  however,  m  the 
i;.iabhshment  of  these  courts  wa.«  that  there 
uas  no  way  under  the  law  and  the  recognition 
of  sovereienty  of  tribes  as  ■individual  na- 
tions" to  prevent  the  tribal  courts  from  ex- 
isting as  courts  of  last  resort  Most  of  the 
tribal  leaders  recognized  tliis  weakness,  but 
since  the  federal  covernment's  jurisdiction 
extended  only  to  certain  major  crimes — the 
states  had  no  Jurisdiction  .at  all  in  most 
instances — the  tribal  courts  became  the  only 
method  of  maintaining  some  semblance  of 
law  and  order  or  having  none  at  all 

As  a  consequence  since  these  law-and- 
order  codes  empower  the  tribal  eovernment  to 
exercise  jvirisdiction  over  certain  defined, 
enumerated  offenses  and  these  apply  to  all 
members  of  the  tribes.  I  or  any  other  person 
as  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  can  be  lllegallv 
.arrested,  tried  in  the  tribal  court,  found 
culUy.  tmed  a  maximum  of  $500  or  im- 
prisoned up  to  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both— with  no  right  of  appeal  or  review. 
Although  an  Indian  who  appears  before  a 
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state  court  or  a  Federal  Court  la  given  the 
full  rights  of  the  Constitution,  when  that 
■ame  Indian  appears  before  Indian  tribunals 
he  has  no  assurance  of  receiving  those  pro- 
tections. Although  many  Indian  tribunals 
are  extremely  fair  In  their  processes,  and 
have  enjoyed  considerable  success  In  orderly 
enforcement  of  their  laws,  there  have  been 
serious  Instances  of  denial  of  rights  which 
all  Americans  have  always  considered  funda- 
mental. And  under  present  law,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  when  such  a  denial  occurs  there  Is 
no  power  In  any  Federal  Court  to  review 
the  matter  and  set  things  right. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  enacted 
the  provisions  authorizing  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  against  Imprisonments  pursuant 
to  tribal  order.  Although  some  Federal  courts 
have  now  held  that  they  have  the  power  to 
Issue  such  a  writ,  the  grounds  for  issuance 
of  that  writ  are  extremely  limited  in  nature 
and  not  clearly  defined.  With  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  those  grounds  would  be  clearly  set 
forth  In  lang\xage  very  comparable  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, and  when  those  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated the  accused  will  now  have  access  to  a 
Federal  court  to  determine  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  get  appropriate  redress. 

The  bin  not  only  establishes  a  number  of 
fundanrental  rights  for  the  protection  of  In- 
dians, bnfe  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  draft  a  model  code  for  Indian  courts 
and  offenses  to  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  to  early  for  me  to  coounent  on 
what  such  a  code  might  or  should  contain, 
but  I  certainly  think  it  la  a  healthy  step  for 
attenUon  to  be  paid  to  this  critical  area.  In 
particular.  I  welcome  the  provision  In  Title 
in  for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  of  proper  qualifications  for  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Indian  Offenses,  and 
to  establish  educational  classes  for  the  train- 
ing of  judges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  Itnowledge  virtually 
every  Indian  tribe  In  this  country,  with  one 
exception,  supports  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dian Bin  of  Rights.  The  one  exception  In- 
volves some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  who  recently  became  concerned  that 
such  a  BUI  of  Rights  might  alter  their  tra- 
ditional organization.  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally all  the  causes  for  concern  by  these 
people.  However.  I  would  point  out  that  they 
object  only  to  Titles  II  and  III  and  that  they 
strongly  support  all  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  legUlatlon,  Including  particularly  the 
amendment  to  P.L.  280.  This  makes  sense, 
since  the  very  existence  of  PL.  280  represents 
a  far  greater  threat  of  Interference  with  their 
tribal  traditions  than  anything  that  might 
be  contained  In  Titles  II  and  III  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
Pueblo  Indians  would  object  to  Title  III, 
which  provides  for  preparation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  of  a  model  code  to  govern 
the  administration  of  Justice  by  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses  on  Indian  reservations.  Title 
III  applies  only  to  so-called  "Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses" — of  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  tells  me  there  are  about  five  In  the 
country — and  thus  has  no  application  to  any 
of  the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
which  have  their  own  tribal  courts.  The  basis 
for  the  objection  raised  to  Title  III,  therefore, 
seems  to  lack  any  merit. 

With  respect  to  Title  11,  the  legislation 
guarantees  individual  Indians  in  relation 
to  their  tribal  governments  those  funda- 
mental rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press  or  freedom  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  pro- 
vision would  Interfere  with  legitimate  tribal 
Interests.  The  bUl  Is  drafted  In  many  In- 
sUnces  with  the  view  to  permitting  the 
greatest  lee-way  for  traditional  systems  of 
Indian  tribes  that  is  consistent  with  fairness. 
For  example,  there  is  not  Included  In  this 
Bill  of  Rights  any  prohibition  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  such  as  that  contained 
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m  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  omission  was  de- 
liberate, and  was  designed  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  interests  of  tribes  like  the  Pueblo 
in  maintaining  a  religiously-oriented 
government. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  constitute  a  very  small 
percentage  of  all  Indians  In  this  country. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  they  object  to  only  a  small 
part  of  the  pending  legislation.  We  should 
not  risk  loss  of  these  vital  provisions  for  all 
the  other  Indians  of  the  country,  nor  risk 
loss  of  the  Important  provisions  regarding 
fair  housing  and  protection  of  persons  as- 
serting their  federal  civil  rights,  solely  to 
accomodate  the  interests  of  this  one  group. 
If  they  require  special  treatment,  then  that 
should  be  handled  through  special  legisla- 
tion based  on  full  Investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  remaining  titles  of  thU  portion  of  the 
bill,  Titles  V.  VI.  and  VII  are  essentially 
technical  In  nature.  To  my  knowledge  none  of 
the  tribes  objects  to  any  of  these  titles,  and 
I  think  on  the  whole  they  would  be  useful 
provisions. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  again  that  I  urge  this  Commit- 
tee to  report  favorably  on  House  Resolution 
1100  which  would  permit  the  House  to  vote 
to  concur  with  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  do 
so  not  only  because  I  think  the  housing  and 
protection  titles  of  this  bill  are  critically  Im- 
portant throughout  the  coimtry  today,  but 
also  because  I  affirmatively  support  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  they  affect  Indian  tribes. 
I  Join  with  President  Johnson  who.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  March  6,  1968, 
entitled  'The  Forgotten  American."  strongly 
endorsed  both  the  Indian  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  requirement  of  tribal  consent  to  state 
assumptions  of  Jurisdiction. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  would  like  to 
remind  the  Committee  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's concern  back  on  August  15.  1953,  in 
regard  to  provisions  of  Public  Law  280,  and 
I  quote: 

•  Although  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  certain  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  1063  [PL.  280).  I  have  today  signed  It 
because  its  basic  purpose  represents  still  an- 
other step  In  creating  complete  political 
equality  to  all  Indians  in  our  Nation." 
...  •  •  •  • 

"My  objection  to  the  bill  arises  because  of 
the  inclusion  in  it  sections  6  and  7.  These 
Sections  permit  other  states  to  impose  on 
Indian  tribes  within  their  borders,  the  crim- 
inal and  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  state,  re- 
moving the  Indians  from  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, and.  in  some  Instances,  effective  self- 
government.  The  failure  to  include  in  these 
provisions  a  requirement  of  full  consultation 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  Indians  and  of  final  Federal  ap- 
proval, was  unfortunate.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  earliest  possible  time  In  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  the  Act  be 
amended  to  require  such  consultation  wit^ 
the  tribes  prior  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion subjecting  them  to  state  Jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  approval  by  the  Federal  government 
before  such  legislation  becomes  effective." 

And  as  I  have  stated,  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Indians  throughout  the  country 
support  this  important  legislation. 

I  thanlc  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today. 
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Teachers  in  Politics:   One  Way  of 
Attacking  School  Problems 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember   some    250     representatives    of 


teachers  across  the  country  met  to  plan  a 
"Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend"  which 
will  commence  on  Friday,  April  5,  1968. 
One  purpose  of  this  weekend,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Education  Association, 
is  to  inform  the  public  of  a  renewed  in- 
terest and  a  more  overt  stance  by  teach- 
ers on  political  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  such 
activity  as  a  good  and  positive  step,  be- 
cause I  feel  teachers  should  become  more 
openly  involved  in  the  total  life  of  their 
communities.  Their  services  as  produc- 
tive citizens  are  much  needed  in  the  pub- 
lic fonun.  Teachers  are  generally  well 
educated  and  accustomed  to  the  capacity 
of  leadership,  which  well  suits  them  for 
involvement  in  the  public  activities  of  a 
democracy.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  broad- 
ened social  participation  would  aid 
teachers  in  their  Jobs  in  the  classroom, 
which  makes  greater  teacher  involve- 
ment in  public  affairs  a  mutual  gain  to 
schools  as  well  as  to  commimities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  present  domestic 
problems  in  this  country — such  concerns 
as  race,  poverty,  unemployment,  and  the 
decay  of  our  cities — are  very  intimately 
bound  to  our  educational  system.  The  re- 
cent Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  makes  clear  where 
education  has  failed  and  what  it  can  do 
to  redress  many  grievances  in  these 
areas.  Last  fall,  investigations  into  sum- 
mer civil  disturbances  found  our  schools 
put  "on  the  spot"  by  offenders  and  those 
offended  aUke.  The  schools  were  the 
original — and  have  remained  the  pri- 
mary— target  of  the  campaign  of  Negroes 
for  civil  rights. 

It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the  edu- 
cational system  might  draw  fire  in  a  so- 
cial crisis  situation,  if  we  accept  the  pre- 
mise upon  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed, that  an  educated  populace  is  the  only 
sure  basis  for  a  free  and  democratic 
governmental  system.  We  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  extremely  proud  of  our  part 
in  certifying  the  belief  and  dependence 
of  the  new  American  Nation  on  educa- 
tion. For  it  was  in  our  State  in  1642  that 
the  first  law  was  passed  requiring  parents 
to  provide  education  for  their  children. 
And  in  1647  a  second  law  was  promul- 
gated requiring  towns  of  sufficient  size 
to  establish  schools  and  pay  teachers. 

One  of  our  chief  current  problems  with 
our  educational  system  seems  to  center 
on  the  question  of  effective  control  and 
operation  of  schools.  There  is  charge  and 
countercharge— communities  claim  the 
schools  do  not  adequately  account  to  citi- 
zens for  their  activities;  and  schools  re- 
turn that  communities  are  apathetic  and 
unresponsive  to  local  educational  needs. 
It  seems  to  me  some  good  public  rela- 
tions work  is  clearly  indicated.  And  that 
is  where  I  can  imagine  no  more  natural 
and  suitable  liaison  between  parents  and 
communities  and  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators, than  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion teachers  who  currently  staff  this  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondaiy  schools. 
As  citizens  and  educators,  teachers,  in  a 
sence.  are  participants  in  both  worlds — 
school  and  community.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  expect  they  might  be  able 
to  bridge  the  communications  gap  that  is 
currently  present  between  so  many  com- 
munities and  their  schools.  It  seems  to 
me  we  can  expect  teachers  to  make  a 
much  better  job  of  school  public  relations. 
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if  they  are  vitally  involved  and  concerned 
as  citizens  themselves,  and  not  isolated  in 
the  role  of  educational  professionals  only. 
They  are  likely  to  do  a  much  more  effec- 
tive job  against  a  background  of  personal 
social  interest  and  concern. 

One  excellent  way  to  get  teachers  in- 
volved, to  get  them  conscious  of  and 
concerned  about  community  needs  and 
the  relation  of  schools  to  those  needs,  is 
through  politics.  More  and  more  teach- 
ers and  other  citizens  are  realizing  this 
and  liberalizing  their  attitudes  toward 
the  activities  they  consider  appropriate 
for  teachers.  Over  a  period  between  1956 
and  1964,  teachers  more  than  doubled  in 
the  percentage  of  their  number  who  ap- 
proved teacher  activity  in  political  elec- 
tions. Such  people  as  President  Johnson 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  John  M.  Bailey,  have 
recently  encouraged  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  partisan  political  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  support  the 
Teachers-m-PoUtlcs  Weekend  because  It 
represents  an  orderly  and  responsible  ef- 
fort by  teachers  in  professional  associa- 
tion to  prepare  themselves  for  greater 
participation  in  democracy.  This  week- 
end represents  a  kind  of  giant  in-service 
program  which  the  NEA  is  backing  to 
suggest  to  teachers  appropriate  activities 
for  them  in  the  political  arena. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  all 
State  legislators  and  the  presidents  of  all 
local  NEA  groups  are  invited  to  attend  a 
workshop  scheduled  in  Boston  this  week- 
end. Lt.  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  will 
keynote  the  events  which  will  include 
an  expected  audience  of  500  in  panel  dis- 
cussions on  various  topics  related  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  weekend.  At  the  local 
level,  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the 
Nation,  NEA  affiliates  have  been  re- 
quested to  plan  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  kind  of  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  our  teachers 
themselves,  to  act  responsibly  and  with 
increasing  effectiveness  for  better  schools 
and  for  better  communities,  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  a  great  and  vital  people.  I 
salute  this  undertaking  and  look  forward 
to  many  positive  results  from  its  oc- 
currence. 


Bill  Scott  Reports 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ofQce  en- 
deavors to  report  on  congressional  ac- 
tivities to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  and  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  this  month's  report  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  House. 

Your  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 
washington  country  parkway 

For  a  number  of  years  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  Washington  Country 
Scenic  Parkway,  connecting  historic  areas  of 
Virginia  and  extending  Into  our  District 
through  Mt.  Vernon  to  a  point  near  Fred- 
ericksburg through  the  Northern  Neck  and 
continuing  to  Yorktown.  It  would  connect 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  at  Mt. 
Vernon  with  the  Colonial  Parkway  at  York- 
town.  Citizens  In  the  Northern  Neck  have 
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been  concerned  about  the  1000-foot  average 
width  of  the  parkway.  Those  in  the  Fred- 
ericksburg area  have  desired  a  spur  to  come 
into  the  city,  and  others  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  loss  of  water  front- 
age. Therefore.  I  Introduced  a  bill  last  Tues- 
day identical  with  those  already  before  the 
House  except  that  it  reduces  the  average 
width  of  the  section  between  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Yorktown  from  1000  feet  to  500  feet,  pro- 
vides a  spur  from  the  main  section  into  the 
City  of  Fredericksburg,  provides  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  acquire  any  right  of  way  bordering 
on  either  the  Potomac  or  Rappahannock 
River,  and  that  additional  spurs  to  areM  of 
scenic,  historic  or  regional  interests  may  be 
obtained. 

POST    OFFICE 

Some  months  ago,  city  officials  and  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
ferred with  me  regarding  a  new  postal  facil- 
ity for  the  Fredericksburg  area.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  furnished  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  age  of  the  present  build- 
ing, the  volume  of  mail,  and  the  need  for  a 
larger  and  more  modern  poet  office.  This 
information  was  furnished  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  House.  Several 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  win  go  to  FYederlcksburg  with  me 
on  the  morning  of  April  9  to  Inspect  the  post 
office  and  ascertain  the  need  for  a  new 
facility.  Certainly  I  appreciate  the  bipartisan 
cooperation  of  this  committee  and  hope  that 
this  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  adequate 
postal  facility  in  the  future. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  commuter  continues  to  i>e  concerned 
about  congested  traffic  and  parking.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Washington  area  Congressmen 
Joined  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  In  introducing  a  bill.  Hit. 
16000,  authorizing  and  directing  the  con- 
struction of  an  interstate  highway  system 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  including 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  I  testified  this  week 
before  the  Subcommittee  in  support  of  the 
bill.  It  seems  reasonable  to  have  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  transportation  within  the 
Washington  area,  but  present  plans  do  not 
contemplate  the  completion  of  rapid  transit 
until  1980.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
present  road  plans  for  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  reduce  the  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  during  rush  hours.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  move  more  shopping  facilities 
and  government  buildings  to  the  suburbs, 
but  this  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
national  capital. 

CHILDREN'S  TALK 

A  group  of  5th  graders  came  by  the  office  a 
lew  days  ago  on  a  visit  to  the  Cipitol.  and  as 
we  walked  along  together  some  of  the  boys 
were  talking  about  demonstrating  for  larger 
desks  and  longer  recesses.  These  were  only 
children,  but  their  conversation  seems  to  em- 
phasize the  trend  in  our  country  to  believe 
that  disorderly  conduct  will  result  in  benefits, 
and  we  must  find  a  way  to  reverse  this  trend. 

HOBSON 

Civil  disorders  concern  us  all.  Yet  a  civilian 
government  employee.  Julius  Hobson.  has  in- 
dicated that  unless  favorable  consideration 
is  given  to  his  petition  for  more  favorable 
treatment  of  Negroes  in  government,  he  will 
consider  civil  disobedience  tactics  in  govern- 
ment buildings.  While  it  seems  reasonable 
that  all  government  employees  be  afforded 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment,  I  see  no 
basis  for  the  disruption  of  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  government  by  an  em- 
ployee thereof.  This  concern  was  shared  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  replying,  HEW 
advised,  "Mr.  Hobson^  activities  as  a  Federal 
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employee  are  under  conUnuing  review.  You 
may  be  assured  that,  should  Mr.  Hobson 
violate,  by  any  specific  action,  any  applicable 
rules  or  regxilations  governing  employee  con- 
duct, appropriate  action  will  be  taken."  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  Indicated  that 
while  disciplinary  action  was  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  HEW.  it  shared  whatever  in- 
formation it  received  with  that  agency  and 
that  its  review  of  the  present  allegations  had 
not  been  completed. 

CRIME    AND    DISORDERS 

In  respwjnse  to  a  recent  request  lor  sug- 
gestions from  law  enforcement  officials,  a 
sheriff  stated  he  believed  a  prerequisite  for 
service  on  the  Supreme  Ccurt  should  be 
prior  Judicial  service.  A  circuit  court  Judge 
wrote  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  so  that  all  confessions  would  be 
admissible  in  evidence  if  voluntarily  made. 
A  Commonwealth  Attorney  stated  that  ad- 
ditional Federal  help  was  not  needed.  He 
believes  that  present  law  enforcement 
trouble  is  the  result  of  excessive  rather  than 
lack  of  Intervention  by  the  Federal  courts.  A 
second  Judge  spoke  of  the  unjustified  exten- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
present  unlimited  use  of  this  writ.  Another 
Commonwealth  Attorney  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral public  tends  to  oversimplify  the  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement.  In  his  opinion,  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  crime  problem  rests 
with  the  people  themselves. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
full  test  of  admissibility  of  a  confession 
should  be  its  voluntary  character,  and 
that  the  determination  of  whether  a  con- 
fession is  voluntary  shall  rest  exclusively 
with  the  trial  court!  A  similar  measure  pro- 
vides for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  reason  for 
the  two  bills  is  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  determine  that  the  first  one  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  as  it  might,  the 
second  would  make  the  necessary  amend- 
ment to  overcome  the  Court's  objection.  It 
seems  reasonable  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment except  in  those  instances  where  orga- 
nized crime  extends  beyond  state  borders 
and  where  persons  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  criminal  purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

In  view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  people 
of  our  Dlstrct.  I  -have  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  identical  with  the  Dirksen  Prayer 
-Amendment.  This  proposal  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  permit  nondenomlnational 
prayer  in  anv  public  bulding. 

.Another  bill.  HR.  15605.  was  Introduced 
to  Increase  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
from  $600  to  $1,000.  While  this  bill  has  no 
chance  of  passage  this  year  because  of  the 
large  Federal  deficit,  when  we  get  our  fi.scal 
house  in  order  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
spending  in  both  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national fields,  it  may  well  be  adopted. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  residents  of 
the  Dahlgren  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  a 
bill  was  Introduced  to  recede  sufficient  Juris- 
diction over  the  base  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  enable  the  residents  of  the  base  to  vote. 

HOW  LAWS  ARE  MADE 

You  may  be  Interested  in  the  enclosed 
pamphlet  on  the  legislative  process  or  may 
want  to  pass  it  along  to  a  student. 

VETERAN'S 

Tlie  Compensation  and  Pension  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  Just  completed  public  hearings  on 
.ipproxlmately  40  bills  that  would  increase 
the  monthly  rates  of  compensation  payable  to 
service  connected  disabled  veterans.  Most 
members  of  the  Committee  seem  to  believe 
that  an  increase  in  these  payments  Is  long 
overdue.  It  now  appears  that  a  bill  will  be 
reported  that  provides  a  one  hundred  dollar 
Increase  for  totahy  disabled  veterans  and  a 
cost-of-living  increase  'n  the  neighborhood 
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of  3  percent  for  those  with  lesser  disabilities. 
Inasmuch  as  veterans  who  are  suffering  from 
war  wounds  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
priority  consideration,  I  woiild  anticipate 
That  a  bill  on  this  subject  will  be  favorably 
acted  upon  In  the  near  future. 

PUBLICATIONS     .AVAILABLE 

Some  of  the  Agriculture  bulletins  available 
for  distribution  are  listed  below,  and  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  any  of  them,  please  let 
me  know  bv  name  and  number. 

AB  223  Grass  makes  Its  own  food  for 
growth,  forage,  good  land  use,  soli  conserva- 
tion. 

Q  51  Better  Lawns. 

L  346  Grass  ...  the  rancher's  crop. 

PA  396  Make  your  farm  pond  safe,  prevent 
drownings. 

PA  517  Rural  fire  defense— you  can  sur\ue. 

PA   578   Your   family   survival    plan. 

PA  589  Safe  use  of  pesticides — In  the 
home— In  the  garden. 

O   89   Selecting    fertlllHers    for   lawns   and 

gardens. 

O  77  Pamilv  food  stockpile  for  survival. 
AH   38    First   Aid    for    flooded   homes   and 

farms. 

L  454  Making  household  fabrics  flame  re- 
sistant. 

F  210'lJWatch  your  step— avoid  farm  ac- 
cidents. ,  ^    . 

M  946  5-bedroom  farmhouse  with  base- 
ment. Plan  No.  7153. 

M  949  Fallout  shelter  in  a  farm  potato 
storage — Plan  No.  5951. 

L  307  How  much  fertilizer  shall  I  use? 

P  2124  Lining  soils— an  aid  to  better 
farming. 

SOMETHING     TO     PONDER 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing — (Ed- 
mund Burke). 
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The  neighbor  said  the  family  had  gone  to 
New  York,  where  the  young  soldier  was  being 
burled.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

Teachers  in  Politici 
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Maryland  Men  Killed  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
■  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  George  A.  Owens  and  Pfc.  Thomas 
Y  Reynolds,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record  : 

An  18-year-old  former  student  at  Patter- 
son Park  High  School  was  killed  in  action  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Pfc     George    A.    Owens,    son    of    Mr.    and 
Mrs     Walter' J     Owens,    of    2102    Cambridge 
street,   enlisted   Ir    the   Army   when   he   was 
17.  'because  he  wanted  to  serve  his  country, 
his  mother  said  yesterday. 

Her  son  was  killed  on  March  29  in  Sai- 
gon by  an  enemy  mortar  attack.  Mrs.  Owens 

said.  ,,     . 

Private  Owens  played  basketball  while  he 
was  at  Patterson.  He  left  school  to  join  the 
service,  his  mother  said. 

He  had  served  in  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 
and  had  been  stationed  in  Vietnam  since  De- 
cember. 

The  Defense  Department  also  announced 
that  the  son  of  a  Capital  Heights  (Md.)  man 
had   been   killed   in   action   In   Vietnam. 

ANOTHER     NAMED 

Pfc  Thomas  Y.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
living  in  Hudson.  N.Y..  had  spent  one  summer 
with  his  father.  Lewis  H.  Reynolds.  In  his 
Prince  Georges  county  home,  a  neighbor  said 
yesterday. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker  for  many  of  our  Nation's  teach- 
ersHhis  weekend  has  special  meaning. 
Anvil  5  to  7  has  been  designated  as 
••Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend"  by  the 
National  Education  Association^ 

This  event  has  significance  and  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  strength  of  our 
Republic  rests  on  the  participation  of  all 
our  citizens  in  the  political  process.  We 
all  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  including  the  right  to  pai"- 
ticipate  in  our  free  election  process.  The 
ri'^ht  to  participate  brings  with  it  how- 
ever a  duty  or  obligation  which  I  believe 
is  essential  to  the  proper  functiomng  ol 
our  country.  , 

Tiie  men  and  women  who  sei-ve  as  the 
professionals  in  providing  education  to 
our  most  important  resource— our  young 
people— have,  it  seems  to  me.  a  special 
responsibility.  For  too  long  there  has 
been  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
educators  to  become  too  actively  in- 
volved in  the  political  process.  Those 
who  did  were  threatened  by  parochialism 
or  fear  of  other  citizens. 

We  must  not  fear  the  effect  teachers 
mav  have  on  our  children  by  their  direct 
participation  in  the  processes  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  involvement  of  all  citi- 
zens—doctors, lawyers,  accountants,  and 
dentists— as  well  as  others  who  are  by 
trainina;  professionals  is  essential. 

Our   Nations   teachers   have   a   high 
stake  in  the  future  of  our  country.  They 
are  closer  than  any  other  professional 
■roup  m  our  Nation  to  our  young  people 
and  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  their 
thinkina.  It  is  far  better  to  have  that 
effect  come  as  a  result  of  direct  participa- 
tion in  politics  than  from  a  subtle,  hidden 
promulgation    of    party    principles.    A 
changed  opinion  is  better  than  no  opin- 
ion at  all  and  how  much  better  to  work 
in  politics  so  that  the  opinions  formed 
are  based  on  knowledge  and  judgment. 
Education  is  becoming  the  largest  dp- 
mestic  item  in  our  Federal  budget.  Last 
year  we  spent  S12  billion  on  Federal  edu- 
cation  aid   and   that   amount    will    in- 
crease. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  each  of 
our  teachers  has  a  direct  interest  m  the 
conduct  of  the  national  Government. 
Thev  have  special  knowledge  of  how  that 
money  is  spent  and  what  the  effect  is  on 
the  education  of  our  young  people.  This 
direct  knowledge  along  with  their  rela- 
tionship with  what  is  becoming  the  larg- 
est voting  group  in  America— young 
people— make  it  imperative  that  teachers 
assume  a  greater  role  in  American  po- 
litical action  based  on  expertise  and 
rational  judgment. 

I  commend  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation for  their  leadership  in  this  work 
this  weekend. 


Doubt*  About  Greek  Con»titution 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  March 
29  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
raised  several  serious  questions  about  the 
draft  of  a  new  constitution  for  Greece, 
describing  it  as  "an  inadequate  docu- 
ment which,  if  put  into  effect  unchanged, 
would  allow  a  military  dictatorship  so 
minded  to  stay  in  power  virtually  for- 
ever "  With  the  constitution's  present 
shoi-tcomings,  the  editorial  continued, 
"then  this  is  not  a  constitution,  it  is  a 
charade."  It  is  clear,  as  the  editorial 
pointed  out,  that  extensive  revision  of 
the  draft  is  needed  if  the  document  is  to 
protect,  not  infringe  upon,  the  basic  lib- 
erties of  the  Greek  people.  The  editonal 
follows : 

The  Greek  CoNSTiTtrrioN 
The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  which  the 
Greek  junta  submitted  for  debate  to  the 
Greek  people  is  an  inadequate  document 
which  if  put  into  effect  unchanged,  would 
allow  a  military  dictatorship  so  minded  to 
stay  in  power  virtually  forever.  "When  indi- 
vidual rights  can  be  suspended  for  unspeci- 
fied "internal  dangers";  when  the  press  can 
be  silenced  when  it  •insults  the  honor  ot 
DubUc  officials;  when  meetings  can  be  banned 
"if  they  present  a  risk  for  the  public 
security";  if  "political"  strikes  are  illegal, 
if  parties  can  be  outlawed  for  "aims  or  action 
opposed  to  the  manifest  or  indirect  liinda- 
mental  principles"  of  the  state;  then  this  is 
not  a  constitution,  it  is  a  charade. 

Surely  the  draft  constitution  requires  ex- 
tensive revision.  Foreigners  will  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  articles  touching  on  basic 
liberties.  Greek  democrats  likely  will  extend 
their  concern  to  the  articles  -overning  the 
relationship  of  the  monarchy,  government 
and  legislature.  For  the  aim  of  a  new  con- 
stitution should  be  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
realm  of  freedom  but  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism of  responsible  representative  govern- 
ment equal  to  contemporary  demands. 

This  aim  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  the 
Athens  regime  publishes  the  contnbutions 
to  the  "full  and  free  public  debate  which 
Premier  Papadopoulos  offered  in  releasing  the 
new  draft.  The  refusal  of  former  Premiers 
Papandreou  and  Canellopoulotis  to  deem  thib 
offer  worthv  of  serious  consideration  does 
not  bode  well.  Moreover,  it  is  anomalous,  if 
not  .grotesque,  that  the  press  should  be  un- 
leashed only  for  constitutional  clisctissioii; 
nie  freeze  just  ordered  on  news  about  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  for  instance,  is  a  crude  and 
offensive    play    for    the    favor    of    President 

Johnson.  .  .,,,i„«  ic 

It  IS  perfectly  clear  that  a  constitution  is 
no  better  than  those  who  rule  in  its  name 
only  if  there  is  a  general  respect  for  the 
principles  it  endorses,  can  it  help  a  nation 
l^p'e'.  its  will,  on  the  record  so  far  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  leadership 
in  Athens  harbors  any  serious  intent  to  step 
out  of  power  soon.  On  the  contrary,  its  re- 
peated vague  mystical  pronotincements 
about  purifying  Greece  have  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  justify  prolonged  rule. 

There  are  now  hints  that  the  colonels,  or 
the  more  enlightened  ones,  perhaps  partU 
ouu  of  a  previously  lacking  appreciation  o. 
the  burdens  of  power,  may  be  taking  another 
view  It  should  not  be  deemed  inconceivable 
that  some  of  them  wonder  whether  the> 
could  not  trust  their  nation,  fairly  launched 
with  a  new  constituUon,  to  find  its  own  way. 
The  junta  should  move  promptly  to  show 
these  hints  have  substance.  It  could  do  so 
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bv  more  actively  encouraging  real  discussion 
of  the  constitutional  draft,  and  by  setting 
a  date  for  elections  under  a  completed  docu- 
ment. 

Performance  on  these  lines  would  justify 
the  United  States  in  restoring,  perhaps  by 
stages,  that  part  of  its  military  aid  which 
was  halted  last  vear.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  cut- 
off was  to  push  the  junta  to  reetore  constitu- 
tional rule  As  it  makes  real  progress  toward 
that  goal,  the  United  States  should  concrete- 
ly signify  its  approval. 


The  President 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1968 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ould  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  column 
by  the  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 
Roscoe  Di-ummond.  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Wednesday. 
April  3  and  headlined;  "L.  B.  J.  Clears 
the  Way  for  Unifying  Nation.' 

It  is  a  carefully  reasoned  analy.sis  of 
President  Johnson's  startling,  and  may 
I  add,  most  unfortunate  decision,  not  to 
inin  for  reelection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  pub- 
lic, by  virtue  of  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  Mr.  Drummond's  article,  should  real- 
ize once  again  the  greatness  of  our  be- 
loved President. 

We  have  heard  considerable  talk  in  the 
last  several  months  about  a  so-called 
credibility  gap.  Many  have  discussed  this 
self-perpetuating  myth  as  if  it  were  some 
authentic  doctrine  preordained  for  pos- 
terity. 

But  as  is  true  with  the  pronouncements 
and  actions  of  any  great  man,  there  are 
those  who  would  read  into  his  intent 
some  nefarious  and  underlying  motives 
which  are  nonexistent,  yet  reside  only  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  .single  American 
in  the  United  States  today  who  would 
now  doubt  or  question  the  unrelenting 
desire  of  President  Johnson  for  peace.  I 
think  there  is  not  a  single  citizen  of  any 
region,  any  political  party,  or  any  race 
who  would  now  fail  to  believe  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  says,  he  means  and  intends 
to  do,  not  for  himself  or  personal  ambi- 
tion, but  for  this  country  and  its  national 
welfare. 

Because  of  his  constancy  in  the  search 
for  world  peace,  all  Americans  should  in- 
sis1>-nay,  demand,  that  President  John- 
son seek  reelection  to  lead  this  Nation  to 
even  greater  heights  of  human  achieve- 
ment and  .social  progress.  The  latter  have 
been  the  twin  hallmarks  of  an  already 
distinguished  Presidency. 

I  believe  our  President  earnestly  sought 
to  remove  himself  from  rwlitical  conten- 
tion as  the  most  sincere  move  he  could 
make  to  undergird  his  purpose.  For  a  man 
to  give  up  his  political  career  and  the 
highest  office  in  our  Nation  to  better 
achieve  peace  is  the  most  patriotic  sacri- 
fice he  can  make. 

And,  indeed,  he  has  not  asked  what  his 
country  can  do  for  him,  but  rather  has 
answered,  by  his  action,  what  he  can  do 
for  his  country. 


Mr.  Drummond  has  expressed  con- 
cisely what  all  of  us  are  thinking  today. 
I  do  hoiie  my  colleagues  will  lead  his 
column  as  a  tribute  by  an  outstandng 
columnist  to  an  outstanding  Pre.sident 
and  encouraue  Pre.sident  Johnson  to  seek 
reelection.  The  country  wants  liim.  The 
world  needs  him; 

L  B  J  Clkars  THE  Way  KOR  Unifying  NATION 
Washington.-  It  was  John  P.  Kennedy 
who  asked  the  question  which  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  now  answered  as  it  has  never 
been  answered  before  On  the  day  he  became 
President.  JFK  enjoined  us  to:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you— ask  what  you 
can  do  for  vour  country." 

It  is  a  .stirring,  galvanic  example  Mr.  Johii- 
.son  ha-s  given  by  putting  national  unity 
ahead  of  his  ambition  to  be  vindicated  at  the 
polls  ;ind  bv  removing  partisan  liabilities 
from  his  pursuit  of  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

But  It  IS  also  a  demanding  example  What 
will  be  the  answer  of  other  political  leaders. 
Democratic  and  Republican?  What  will  they 
•  do  lor  their  country,'  how  wall  they  match 
the  President's  lead  to  restore  "the  unity  of 
our  ijeople"  at  a  time  when  peace  m  Vietnam 
mav  be  within  reach'/ 

LBJ  has  done  his  part— to  the  brim  and 
overflowing. 

He  has  partially  de-escalated  the  war  bv 
limiting  the  bombardment  north  of  the  DMZ 
r.nd  has  thus  said  to  his  Vietnam  critics: 
We'll  trv  it  vour  way. 

He  has  removed  himself  as  the  focu.-  and 
magnet  of  divisive  factions  and  forces  in  the 
Nation  in  an  act  of  iwlitlcal  selflessness  un- 
exceeded  in  American  political  history. 

But  Mr.  Johnson's  bold  and  cleansing  act 
needs  more  than  admiring  indorsements  and 
polite  appreciation.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
anyone  else  get  out  of  the  Presidential  race; 
we"'ve  had  enough  of  that,  too  much,  perhaps. 
The  question  now  is  whether  Sens.  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  Richard  Nixon  and 
possiblv  newcomers  will  conduct  their  iwliti- 
cal  campaigns  in  a  manner  to  help  unify  the 
Nation  so  that  Mr.  Johnson's  rlskful  initia- 
tive to  get  Hanoi  to  talk  peace  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  success. 

As  long  as  the  American  people  comprise 
a  "house  divided  against  itself"  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  the  search  lor  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  war  was  going  to  be  won  lor 
them  in  the  United  States.  It  has  had  good 
reason  to  reject  r.egotiatlons  as  long  as  the 
American  people  :,howed  inountins  evidence 
of  division. 

But  now  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  moved  to 
de-escalate  the  war.  the  one  most  needed 
uiTedienl  to  .stren;^then  the  President's 
peace  initiative  is  visible  evidence  by  his 
critics— which  Hanoi  cannot  mistake — that 
the  President  is  speaking  for  a  united  and 
steadfast  people. 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  the  past 
critics  of  '  President  Johnson — McCarthy. 
Kennedy.  Nixon.  George  Romney.  J.  WillLam 
F\i!bright.  Wavne  Morse  or  anyone  else- 
should  pretend'  that  they  are  admirers  of  the 
President. 

But  if  thev  are  half  as  .selfless  as  Mr.  John- 
son has  proved  -o  be,  they  will  now  help  re- 
unify the  Nation  so  that  North  Vietnam  will 
know  beyond  anv  doubt  that  the  American 
•:,€ace  initiative  is  an  act  of  strength,  not 
of  weakness,  and  that  to  reject  it  will  be  im- 
prudent in  the  extreme. 

The  first  response  from  Kennedy.  McCarthy 
and  others  is  most  encouraging.  They  appre- 
ciate the  magnanimity  and  momentousness 
<>i  Mr.  Johnson's  action  and  they  undoubt- 
edly sense  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans does  not  want  anyone's  political  ambi- 
tions to  mar  it. 

Hanoi  may  still  reject  it.  Hanoi  may  still 
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believe  that  the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam 
on  the  battlefield  is  attainable  and  that 
it  can  continue  to  lely  on  disunity  with  the 
U  S.  so  that  It  won't  have  to  negotiate 

We  .ire  now  at  the  point  where  the  po- 
litical opponents  of  tlie  President  can  con- 
tribute immeasuritblv  to  the  surce,«  of  his 
peace  initiative  And  the  President  is  asking 
and  will  be  K-ettlng  no  political  ..dvantage  for 
himself  That  is  the  \iial  advantage  of  iiav- 
lug  removed  !um.self  :rum  Presidential  jwU- 
tlcs.  He  has  put  the  cause  of  peace  above 
the  cause  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 


Operation  of  Agricultural  Commodity 
Programs 


HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF-    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiiirsday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wi.sh  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Aericulturc,  the  Honor- 
able Orville  L.  Freeman  delivered  an  ad- 
dress Wednesday,  March  20,  to  the  Exec- 
utives Club  of  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary  Pieeman  explained  the  op- 
eration of  agricultural  commodity  pro- 
grams as  they  are  functioning  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and 
recommended  that  they  be  continued. 

The  Secretary  also  told  the  members 
of  the  Executives  Club  of  the  status  of 
American  agriculture  today  and  .set  forth 
in  some  detail  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  include 
the  Secretary's  comments  at  this  point  in 
the  Record ; 

ADDRESS    BY     Sl.CRETARY     UF    AORICI  ITlRt     OR- 
VILLE L.   Pref.man   Before  the  ExEcrriVES 

CLl'B   OF   CHICAGO.    MARCH    20.    CHICAGO.    ILL. 

I  come  here  u>day  grateful  for  the  .ppor- 
tunity  to  talk  to  vou  seriously  and  at  length 
iibout  American  agriculture,  our  family  farm 
.system  ana  the  Federal  farm  commodity 
programs. 

Farm  programs  are  at  .-.  critical  juncture. 
Hearlnga  have  begun  in  Congress.  Basic  pro- 
grams are  up  for  extension  or  they  soon  will 
lapse. 

They  are  heiuz  aired  in  the  atmosphere  of 
hea\y  budget  pressure,  ol  the  gold  cri-sls.  of 
the  tremendous  i.eeds  in  our  uties— needs 
underlined  by  'he  report  of  the  Riot  Com- 
mission. 

Farm  programs  are  high  on  many  .1  list  of 
budget  cuts.  A  ijrrimiuent  senator  from  the 
most  urban  area  in  the  Nation  introduced 
a  bill  last  week  to  destroy  the  grain  pro- 
grams If  lie  succeeds  other  commodity  pro- 
grams Will  .soon  lall.  Tliere  are  21  bills  m  the 
Congress  to  do  the  same,  most  spoiisored  by 
traditional  opponents. 

A  magazine  ui  26  million  circulation  pub- 
lishes an  ..rtirle  ol  half-truths  aJid  distor- 
tion—a literary  lynching  party  that  .Ameri- 
can agriculture  can  do  without,  de.-pite  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  wryly  described  as  the 
honor  of  such  an  atfair. 

It  is  clear  that  a  time  of  decision  is  near 
lor  larm  programs  I  welcome  that  as  we 
move  into  this  Presidential  year. 

If  1  have  anv  complaint  as  Secretary  of 
\griculture.  It  has  been  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating, of  telling  people  what  larm 
programs  are  all  about  Most  of  them  either 
take  ;-gricu!ture  lor  granted,  or  they  have  a 
closed  mind,  regarding  the  programs  as 
patch  work— patch  on  patch -aii  exercise  in 
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tuUllty.  And  I  must  say  that  seema  especially 
true,  by  and  large,  of  bualneeemen. 

So  I  welcome  this  opportunity  In  this  fine 
tOTVim.  with  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
fair  and  open-mlndedness,  to  examine  with 
you  the  question:  American  Agriculture— 
What  Next? 

The  beat  way  to  do  that  is  to  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  questions  that  I  get  most  Then 
I  will  try  to  answer  any  other  questions  you 
might  have. 

The  most  frequent  question  I  hear  goes 
like  this:  "Why  have  farm  programs  that 
pay  farmers  not  to  produce?" 

A  quick,  pointed  answer  In  a  dozen  words 
Is  this:  Because  for  the  forseeable  future 
productive  capacity  will  substantially  exceed 
effective  demand.  Permit  me  to  amplify  this 
First  let  me  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
these  are  not  welfare  programs  for  charity 
cases.  This  Is  a  commercial  program.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  It  possible  for  some  two  mil- 
lion farmers,  most  of  them  family  farmers, 
to  apply  to  their  operation  the  same  busi- 
nesslike practices  of  balancing  supplies  with 
available  markets  that  have  proven  so  suc- 
cessful In  Industry. 

Its  objective  Is  to  enable  these  farmers. 
who  have  the  greatest  production  capacity  in 
the  world,  to  work  together  voluntarUy  to 
manage  .their  inventories  and  adjust  their 
output  to  .effective  demand  lest  they  smother 
In  their  own  abundance. 

We  do  this  by.  In  effect,  asking  them  In  the 
national  interest  to  rent  out  of  production 
the  portion  of  their  land  needed  to  adjust 
national  supply  to  expected  demand.  They 
are  offered  a  fair  rental  price,  based  on  pro- 
duction potential,  discounted  for  operaUng 
costs. 

As  Individuals — as  2  million  separate  food 
and  fiber  factories — they  have  no  way  of  af- 
fecting national  production,  no  way  of  an- 
ticipating national  production,  except  In  the 
case  of  a  few  specialty  crops  In  which  com- 
modltywide  organization  Is  possible. 

Now  there  isn't  a  man  In  this  room  who 
would  run  his  business  without  trying  to 
tailor  his  output  to  fit  his  market.  But  over 
two  million  farmers,  producing  Independ- 
ently and  without  knowledge  of  what  tot.il 
output  is  like  y  to  be.  find  this  Impossible. 

Unless  he  has  some  mechanism  by  which 
he  can  adjust  his  production  In  unison  with 
others,  each  farmer  Is  fiylng  blind  and  all 
too  often  the  result  is  colUslon  In  the  market- 
place and  disaster. 

Why  shouldn't  farmers  have  a  chance  to 
be  Just  as  good  businessmen  as  those  in 
other  lines  of  business? 

This  is  what  the  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grain 
and  other  programs  are  for:  To  provide  a 
basis  by  which  farmers  can  work  together 
voluntarily  to  use  their  skills  to  the  fullest 
and  yet  hold  production  in  line  with  demand, 
while  continuing  to  supply  this  Nation  with 
the  abundance  to  which  It  has  become  ac- 
customed and  which  It  needs  to  remain 
strong. 

I  stress  again  that  these  are  not  pro- 
grams to  combat  rural  poverty  on  marginal 
farms.  We  have  special  approaches  for  that. 
The  farm  programs  do  affect  the  price  of  every 
bushel  of  grain  sold  by  a  marginal  farmer 
exactly  as  they  affect  the  grain  sold  by  the 
commercial  farmer,  but  their  purpose  Is  not 
to  redistribute  Income.  It  is  to  adjust  pro- 
duction to  demand,  giving  farmers  some  voice 
In  the  market,  and  to  give  them — through 
price  supports — some  surety  of  Income. 

For  agriculture  today,  more  than  ever,  re- 
quires stable  prices:  the  farmer  more  than 
ever  must  be  able  to  make  his  plans  with 
some  reasonable  Income  assurance  because  he 
must  spend  more  than  ever — for  machines, 
fuel,  fertilizer — In  order  to  farm  efficiently. 
which  he  must  do  to  slay  In  business. 

Let  me  move  now  to  question  number  2: 
"How  do  the  programs  work?" 

The  planning   is   very   similar   to   all   In- 
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dustrlal  production  planning— it  Is  signifi- 
cant, I  think,  that  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion we  are  holding  in  reserve  In  agrlculttire 
under  the  programs  Is  almost  the  same  as  In 
Industry  as  a  whole,  about  10  to  13  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gathers  the 
most  complete  Information  available  on  po- 
tential domestic  and  export  demand  for  the 
forthcoming  marketing  year. 

It  takes  into  account  stocks  on  hand — 
what  you  call  In  business  your  Inventory 
position.  With  these  factors,  we  calculate  the 
acreage  needed  to  provide  the  required 
output. 

Then,  In  the  national  Interest,  we  rent  out 
of  production  enough  land  to  keep  demand 
and  supply  in  working  equilibrium. 

Now  I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
you  can't  fine  tune  all  those  projections  and 
estimates.  You  Just  can't  accurately  forecast 
what  the  weather,  for  example,  will  be  In 
the  coming  growing  season  here  In  the  United 
States,  let  alone  around  the  world.  And  we 
have  to  make  projections  about  the  crops  of 
some  of  our  export  competitors  as  well  as  In 
the  Importing  countries  as  much  as  18 
months  ahead. 

I  sometimes  feel,  in  this  situation,  like  the 
astronaut-physicist  who  was  seen  boarding 
the  capsule  for  his  first  space  shot  with  a 
rabbit's  foot  In  his  hand. 

"You  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  stuff, 
do  you?"  said  a  friend. 

"No.  I  don't."  was  the  reply.  "But  the  guy 
who  gave  it  to  me  said  It  works  whether  you 
believe  in  it  or  not." 

But  the  hazards  of  projecting  are  no  reason 
for  throwing  up  your  hands  and  doing  noth- 
ing. When  a  large  corporation  projects 
demand  too  high,  it  simply  adds  to  its 
Inventory,  and  then  cuts  back  output  to  get 
Inventory  In  line  again. 

That's  what  happened  in  agriculture  last 
year.  We  got  a  little  too  much  production. 
largely  as  a  result  of  unexpectedly  good 
weather  around  the  world,  and.  as  you  know, 
the  market  reacted  sharply. 

When  this  occurred,  those  fanners  who 
were  participating  In  the  farm  program  could 
get  a  government  loan  to  hold  their  excess 
grain  In  inventory  over  to  this  year. 

On  the  production  end,  we  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  acted  to  cut  back  wheat 
and  feed  grain  acreage  this  year  by  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  take  more  acreage  out  of  the 
production  on  these  crops. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  these 
programs.  If  a  farmer  doesn't  want  to  par- 
ticipate, he  can  farm  completely  as  he  wishes. 
But  farmers  are  using  them.  Last  year's 
signup  was  1.3  million  farms,  representing  60 
percent  of  the  feed  grain  crop,  and  800.000 
farms,  representing  85  percent  of  the  wheat. 
The  programs  I  have  described  so  far — the 
commodity  programs — are  the  basic  effort, 
but  even  when  they  are  administered  sklU- 
fullv  supply  and  demand  may  still  get  out  of 
balance — witness  what  happened  last  year. 
So  we  combine  other  approaches,  other  tools 
to  make  it  possible  to  adjust  to  unexpected 
forces.  These  tools  serve  a  number  of  purposes 
besides  price  stabilization. 

For  example,  our  domestic  food  distribution 
programs  not  only  improve  the  diets  of  mil- 
lions of  needy  families  and  school  children, 
but  they  a;so  permit  us  to  help  shore  up  meat 
and  produce  prices,  which  we  do  by  buying 
this  food  when  the  market  Is  weak  as  a  result 
of  overproduction. 

And  the  Food  for  Freedom  program  not 
only  makes  a  major  contribution  to  security 
and  peace  bv  providing  food  to  millions 
around  the  world — buying  them  time  until 
thev  cm  improve  their  own  agriculture — but 
it  also  gives  us  a  means  to  help  work  off  our 
surplus  production  when  our  forecasts  go 
awry. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  and  Agricultural 
Conservation  programs  permit  us  to  put  land 
not  needed  for  production  Into  long-term 
conserving  uses,  adding  sorely  needed  green 
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space  and  outdoor  places  to  play  for  the 
increasing  millions  who  seek  temporary  re- 
spite from  the  concrete  and  asphalt  of  the 
cities. 

Tbess  programs — commodity,  foreign  aid, 
domestic  food,  conservation — complement 
each  other.  None  of  them  can  be  fully  ef- 
fective In  Isolation,  but  they  are  extremely 
effective  when  used  together. 

Both  Food  for  Freedom  and  our  domestic 
food  distribution  programs  supplement  the 
commercial  demand  for  food  registered 
through  established  market  channels. 

Skillfully  used,  this  supplemental  buying 
power  helps  stabilize  prices. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  makes  pos- 
sible a  working  balance  between  supply  and 
all  demand  for  several  major  products.  It 
Is  designed  to  keep  farm  prices  at  as  high 
a  level  as  is  consistent  with  remaining 
competitive  In  world  markets,  and — by  means 
of  direct  payments — to  strengthen  farm 
income. 

Together,  these  programs  permit  us  to  set 
up  a  workable  national  food  budget  to  pro- 
duce what  we  need  In  the  right  amounts 
at  the  right  time  for  the  right  purposes — 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  vagaries  of  natural 
forces  with  which  agriculture  always  must 
live. 

Well,  you  might  say.  the  theory  Is  fine,  but 
do  these  programs  actually  work?  That  Is  my 
third  question. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  American  agri- 
culture: 

America's  families  are  getting  more  of  the 
most  nourishing  food  In  the  world  and  for 
less  In  terms  of  paycheck  proportions  (under 
18  percent)  than  ever  before — almost  25 
percent  less  than  back  In  the  good  old  days 
of  the  "208. 

We  are  competitive  in  world  trade  because 
of  the  commodity  programs — right  now  we 
export  the  harvest  of  more  than  71  million 
acres  of  American  farm  land,  a  tremendous 
boon  to  our  trade  position  and  a  vital  factor 
the  past  two  years  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— holding  back  the  critical  outflow  of 
dollars.  Exports  for  dollars  have  climbed  60 
percent,  over  $2  billion  since  1960. 

The  balance  of  agricultural  trade  comprises 
more  than  50  percent  of  this  Nation's  total 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

What  we  call  Section  32  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  move  food — over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  this  year — to  needy 
people  all  over  the  United  States. 

Food  for  Freedom,  geared  since  1966  specif- 
ically to  self-help  commitments  by  recipient 
nations,  not  only  has  provided  an  overseas 
outlet  for  farm  production,  and  fed  millions 
of  hungry  people;  it  Is  also  dramatically 
turning  the  economies  of  some  of  these  na- 
tions from  aid  to  trade,  among  the  most 
recent  are  Israel,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 
The  inventories  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  government  have  dropped  from  a  surplus 
of  more  than  $6  billion  In  1960  to  a  necessary 
reserve  of  less  than  SI  billion  In  1968. 

Last  year's  net  farm  income,  even  though 
it  was  down  from  1966.  was  $14.5  billion.  24 
percent  higher  than  in  1960.  and  net  Income 
per  farm  was  55  percent  higher  than  in 
1960.  Despite  this  progress  per  capita  farm 
Income  is  still  only  60  percent  of  non- 
farm  Income. 

Cash  corn  In  Chicago  last  week  was  12 
cents  higher  than  at  the  harvest  low  last 
fall.  The  futures  market  for  corn  today, 
compared  with  that  of  last  fall,  shows  a 
farmer  now  can  anticipate  his  1968  corn 
crop  next  fall  will  sell  well  above  last 
fall's  No.  2  yellow  corn.  Why?  Because  more 
farmers  have  held  their  corn  under  govern- 
ment loan  and  because  the  trade  expects  a 
smalltd  output  this  year  as  a  result  of  a 
good  signup  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

Clearly  on  the  record  American  agricul- 
ture is  getting  excellent  results. 

The  fourth  question:  "How  long  will  we 
need  farm  programs? 
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The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber— a  distinguished  group  of 
businessmen,  educators,  agriculturists — con- 
cluded that  some  sort  of  farm  programs  will 
be  needed  for  as  long  as  this  country's  agri- 
culture has  the  capacity  to  produce  more 
than  effective  demand  can  absorb. 

And  they  took  Into  consideration  in  that 
projection  the  population  explosion,  con- 
cluding that  foreign  demand  will  not  take 
up  the  slack  of  our  overproduction  poten- 
tial   in    the    foreseeable    future. 

Unlimited  demand  in  the  Less  Developed 
Countries  is  a  mirage.  Our  latest  long-range 
study  of  the  world  food  situation  through 
1980  Indicates  a  continuing  world  capacity 
to  produce  more  grain  than  effective  world 
demand  can  absorb  at  stable  prices. 

Strong  competition  in  commercial  markets 
will  continue  and  so  will  the  potential  for 
overproduction,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
That  means  we  will  need  some  kind  of  com- 
modity programs  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Another  question  I  am  frequently  asked 
Is:  What  would  happen  without  farm  pro- 
grams? 

A  study  by  Iowa  State  University  for  the 
President's  Food  and  Fiber  Commission 
showed  that,  under  these  conditions  and 
without  farm  programs,  farm  prices  would 
drop  sharply — and  stay  down. 

And  if  the  farmer  Is  put  through  a  pro- 
longed wringer,  the  whole  economy  will  be 
adversely  affected.  The  old  familiar  state- 
ment of  yesteryear  that  depressions  are  farm 
fed  and  farm  let  still  rings  true. 

No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  agriculture  to  the  business  world. 
Agriculture  spends  more  than  $34  billion  a 
vear  with  you  and  other  businessmen  for 
"goods  and  services  to  produce  Its  crops  and 
livestock. 

It  buys  as  finished  products  every  year  5 

million  "tons  of  steel  and  enough  rubber  to 

put  tires  on  neariy  six  million  automobiles. 

It    uses   more   petroleum   than   any   other 

single  industry. 

No  one  can  be  certain  what  might  hap- 
pen but  if  farm  programs  go  down  the  drain 
our  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  will 
be  seriously  threatened. 

You  can  "be  sure  that  continuing  low  farm 
prices  will  drive  out  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  It 
won't  necessarily  be  the  inefficient  farmer 
who  gives  up.  Rather,  it  will  be  those  who 
have  the  least  economic  power  to  hang  on. 
Financial  strength  and  holding  power  will 
carry  the  day. 

The  result  could  well  be  the  survival  of 
a  relative  handful— corporate  farms  with 
such  monopoly  power  over  the  Nation's  food 
supply  their  regulation  by  the  government 
as  a  utllitv  will  be  necessary. 

So  on  the  record  it  is  clear  that  agricul- 
ture is  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy,  but 
the  final  question  is:  Is  It  worth  the  effort? 
Are  we  spending  too  much?  Are  farm  pro- 
grams unreasonably  costly? 

First,  what  do  they  actually  cost?  There 
Is  much  confusion  on  this  and  a  tendency 
to  charge  to  commodity  programs  all  the 
programs  of  the  USDA. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  made 
an  analysis  of  the  estimated  1968  Federal 
farm  budget. 

The  committee  found  that  three  fifths — 
$3.8  blUion— of  the  $6.7  billion  budgeted  for 
Agriculture  was  for  services  that  are  of  pri- 
mary—and in  most  cases  Immediate — benefit 
to  the  general  public.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  manages  186  million  acres  of  forest 
and  wilderness  is  one  example. 

The  remaining  $2.9  billion  of  the  estimated 

1968    budget    was    for    acreage    adjustment. 

price  support  and  related  programs  in  which 

farmers  are  the  primary  beneficiaries. 

This  is  a  stabilization  cost  of  under  6  per- 
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cent  for  an  industry  of  almost  $60  billion 
annual  sales. 

That  Is  In  my  Judgment  a  reasonable  tax 
investment  for  an  industry  that  Is  feeding 
more  Americans  at  less  relative  cost  to  them 
than  ever  before;  one  that  Is  feeding  millions 
of  the  world's  hungry,  is  a  bulwark  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  a  mainstay  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

So  far  our  family  farm  system  has  sur- 
vived, unorganized,  in  an  economic  Jungle. 
It  has  hung  on  by  its  fingernails  through 
wild  price  swings  not  experienced  by  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

It  has  earned  the  chance  for  stability  that 
others  enjoy. 

I  think  that  with  the  New  Era  Programs 
of  the  early  sixties,  climaxed  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  we  are  on  the  road  to 
providing  that  stability,  to  achieving  the 
prosperous,  stable  agriculture  that  is  basic 
to  our  domestic  well-being  and  to  our  inter- 
national position 

For  the  first  time,  after  years  of  fencing 
with  the  Issue,  of  patching  up,  of  short  term 
efforts,  we  have  a  farm  program  that  faces 
the  facts  of  life. 

Certainly  it  Is  new.  and  we  are  working  to 
Improve  it  as  we  see  the  need,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  now  have  the  basic  ma- 
chinery to  produce  the  food  needed  for  our 
foreign  policy  and  humanitarian  commit- 
ments, to  assure  abundance  at  home,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  land  of  America, 
and  to  stabilize  farm  income  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  business  and  Indus- 
try- all  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

This  program  Is  under  attack.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  for  the  critics  to  offer  something 
better. 


American  Veterani  of  World  War  II 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative 
program  of  AMVETS  for  this  session  of 
Congress  was  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  this 
morning  bv  the  national  commander  of 
AMVETS,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Caserta,  who 
is,  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Anthony  J.  Caserta,  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 
was  elected  the  23d  national  command- 
er of  the  AMVETS— American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II— at  the  organization's 
national  convention  held  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  Augxist  20  through  August  27. 

Caserta.  an  Alliance,  Ohio,  business- 
man, has  been  active  in  AMVETS  since 
the  organization  was  founded  following 
World  War  II.  A  veteran  of  5  years'  serv- 
ice in  intelligence  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  he  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  AMVETS  and  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  Alliance  Post  No.  4. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has 
served  AMVETS  as  the  president  of  the 
AMVET  National  Service  Foimdatlon 
which  administers  all  charitable  activi- 
ties of  the  organization. 

The  AMVET  national  convention  in 
1965  voted  him  the  Ray  Sawyer 
"AMVET  Man  of  the  Year  Award,"  the 
highest  honor  the  organization  can 
bestow  on  a  member. 

In  Alliance,  Ohio,  he  has  been  active 
in   the  business  community  for  many 
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years.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Caserta 
Construction  Co.;  Caserta  Supply  Co.; 
Caserta  Development  Co.;  Nan-Pran 
Development  Co.;  Caserta  Properties  Co., 
and  Alliance  Data  Center. 

The  Casertas  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Nancy  and  Frank. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  and  all  Americans  can  concur  in 
Mr.  Caserta's  opening  remarks  to  the 
committee.  He  said : 

We  are  here  not  only  to  witness  but  to 
participate  In  "Democracy  in  Action".  We 
feel  that  our  legislative  recommendations 
will,  if  enacted,  be  another  step  toward  our 
mutual  goal  of  having  the  Nation  meet  Its 
obligations  to  our  millions  of  veterans. 

The  contribution  of  the  individual  veteran 
to  the  building  of  this  Nation  during  its  first 
two  centuries  makes  clear  how  Important 
the  role  of  the  veteran  continues  to  be  In  the 
future  existence  and  growth  of  our  society. 
Military  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  Nation  constitutes  the  basis  for  a  recip- 
rocal obligation  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
to  provide  reasonable  assistance  to  veterans 
in  accordance  with  and  recognition  of  the 
greater  sacrifices  experienced  by  them. 

In  his  message  of  January  30.  1968,  Presi- 
dent John.son  voiced  his  thoughts  on  these 
commitments  when  he  ."aid: 

America  holds  some  of  Its  greatest  honors 
for  the  men  who  have  stood  in  its  defense, 
.uid  kept  alive  its  freedoms. 

It  shows  Its  gratitude  not  only  in  memo- 
rials which  grace  city  parks  across  the  land- 
but  more  meaningfully  in  the  programs 
which— "care  for  him— and  for  his  widow 
.ir.d  his  orphan." 

in  formulating  our  legislative  program,  we 
have  not  deviated  from  our  po'.lcy  that  our 
primary  objective  as  a  major  veterans  orga- 
ni7:atlo"n  Is  to  do  our  share  to  help  perfect 
a  iound.  realistic,  and  enduring  structure  of 
\eterans  benefits  that  will  enable  our  veter- 
ans not  only  to  live  with  dignity,  but  also 
to  contribute  the  maximum  of  their  abilities 
to  the  progress  and  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation. 

AMVETS  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
country  has.  and  apparently  must  continue. 
as  long  as  there  is  war— Hot  or  Cold— to  bear 
part  of  the  economic  and  military  burden 
of  protecting  the  freedoms  of  the  free  world. 
AMVETS  wholeheartedly  supported  and  con- 
tinue to  share  the  feelings  expressed  by  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  letter  of  October  23. 
1967  to  the  National  Commanders  in  which 
you  said  "Our  country  Is  In  a  horrible  and 
dirty  war  In  Viet  Nam  The  American  fight- 
ing "men  there  deserve  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  They  are  not  receiving  it  " 
Because  of  this  tremendous  cost,  we  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  funds  that 
are  presently  available  for  veterans'  benefits, 
and  that  the  big  problem  that  faced  the 
Veterans  Advisory  Commi.sslon  in  Its  recom- 
mendations, your  Committee  in  its  thinking 
and  the  United  States  Congress  in  Its  actions 
Is  how  best  to  do  the  most  good  with  the 
monies  available.  ^^ 

Recognizing  this  problem.  AMVETS  feels 
that  prime  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  Immediate  need,  but  that 
secondary  consideration  should  be  focused 
toward  l"mprovlng  the  present  benefits  sys- 
tem in  conjunction  with  establishing  overall 
long-range   goals  for   all    veteran   programs. 


Mr  Caserta  then  elaborated  upon  the 
recommendations  of  AMVETS  regarding 
compensation,  pensions,  national  ceme- 
teries, education  and  training,  health 
ser\ices,  insurance  and  housing.  His 
statement  contains  soimd  and  worth- 
while recommendations  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
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Members  of  the  House  in  the  considera- 
tion of  veterans'  legislation. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  required  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  Appropriations 
Committee  to  consider  the  final  report 
on  the  Treasury -Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill,  involving  expenditures  of  S8 
billion,  I  was  not  able  to  present  Mr. 
Caserta  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee as  planned.  Our  colleague  from 
Akron.  Ohio.  Bill  Ayres,  who  has  served 
on  the  committee  for  many  years,  sub- 
stituted for  me. 

Anthony  J.  Caserta  has  brought  great 
honor  to  the  16th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  and  we  are  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  recognition  he  has  won 
in  the  nationwide  activities  of  our  vet- 
erans. 


Snyder  Questionnaire 

HON.  M.  G.TgENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTnCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fourth  District  of  Kentuckj\ 
Based  on  a  return  of  approximately  10 
percent— with  a  few  still  commg  in— I 
wanted  my  colleagues  to  know  the  reac- 
tion of  the  people  I  represent  to  the  is- 
sues presented. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  admmistration, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  tabula- 
tion is  based  upon  returns  received  prior 
to  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  m 
regard  to  Southeast  Asia. 

1  What  would  you  do  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam?  ^^^^^^^ 

Continue  our  present  course  of  limited 
warfare  without  victory  as  a  goal 

Mount  a  strategically  sound  effort  for 
military  victory,  as  recommended  by 
most  military  e.'cperts 

Return  to  kev  positions,  stop  bombing 
and  try  to  negotiate  a  settlement, - 

Withdraw   as  soon 

No  reply 

2.  To  offset  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  do 

you  favor: 
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6  D',  you  favor  the  creation  of  an  all 
volunteer  ;.rmy  to  replace  the  current  Selec- 
tive Service  Svs'.em? 

Percent 

29  0 

^es   gg^ 

No .     a 

No  reply 

7  Do  you  favor  expandlnR  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Conununist  bloc 
countries? 


Apnl 

Ode  to  Queens 


4, 


1968 


Percent 
...  22.2 
...  73.8 
._-     4.0 


Yes   . 

No    

No  reply 

8.  Should  Congress  appropriate  money  for 
rent  subsidies? 


Pcrcc7it 

.-     4.0 

--   90  6 

-      5.4 


Yes 

No 

No  reply 

9.  Should  Congress  appropriate  money  for 

more  public  housing' 

Percent 

Yes  20.4 

Yes ,j3  ., 

No  reply °- 

10  Would  von  favor  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices service  being  approved  by  the  voters 
every  4  years? 


Yes   

No 

No  reply 

11.  Did   the   President 
incident  properly? 


Percent 
-_  82.6 
.._  14.2 
...     3.2 


handle   the   Pueblo 


Yes    

No 

No  reply 


Percent 
._.  19.4 
...  65.6 

._.   15.0 


'Thoughts  of  an  Indolent  Old  Guy" 


0.2 


69.8 


10.0 


possible? 16.4 

3. 6 


Percent 

The  President's  proposal  of  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge  on  income  tax 8.8 

Reduction    in    war    expenditures 17.8 

Cut  back  in  domestic  programs b8.  u 

No  reply 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  big  city  racial  riots 

can  best  be  prevented  by:  „  . 

Percent 

Additional    welfare    programs ^10 


65.8 

14.2 

15.3 

3.8 


More  vigorous  police  action 

Both 

Neither    

No  reply 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  War  on  Poverty 

is  worth  the  cost' 

Percent 

^^  n.i 

No  reply ''■° 

5.  Would  vou  favor  providing  tax  credits 
for  part  of  the  expenses  in  hiring  and  train- 
ing unskilled  workers? 

Percent 

63.2 

'_'_'--       -       31-8 

5.0 


Yes 

No  - 

No  reply- 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  it 
is  agreed  that  these  are  troubled  times 
for  America  and  a  degree  of  dissent  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  our  national  objec- 
tives, I  find  tliat  the  vast  majority  of 
American  people  support  the  efforts  and 
policv  of  our  National  Government  in  its 
desire  to  perpetuate"  the  American  way  of 
life  as  it  has  historically  been  known. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  are 
not  at  all  as  publicly  expressive  or  vocif- 
erous as  those  who  choose  to  dissent. 

Today  s  mail  brought  a  poem  authored 
by  a  constituent  of  mine  whom  I  have  the  ■ 
pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  a  man 
who  has  served  meritoriously  in  our 
"^rmed  Forces  during  previous  interna- 
tional crises.  He  is  Mr.  William  F.  Hol- 
loran,  a  resident  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  his  poem  with  my 
colleagues: 

THOrCHTS  OF  .\N   INDOLENT  OLD  GUY 

When   a  rumor  is  circulated  that  the  ship 

hits  sprung  a  leak. 
Some  timid  souls  jump  overboard. 
When  the  small  leak  Is  repaired  and  the  ship 

sails   majestically  on  its  way. 
Some  p.u,sengers  and  a  few  of  the  crew  are 

missing. 
The  re;ison  for  Hitlerism  and  communism, 
■\    small    vociferous    minority    is    allowed    to 

take  over  by  an  overwhelming  silent 

majority. 
So  let  us  wake  up. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  those  of  us  who 
live  in  New  York  City,  but  not  in  Man- 
hattan, have  felt  somewhat  neglected  by 
those  who  write  about  New  York.  Too 
many  outsiders  who  fall  in  love  with  New 
York,  as  they  justly  should,  seem  to  feel 
that  New  York  is  Manhattan  and  Man- 
hattan is  New  York.  To  this,  residents 
of  Queens  can  rightly  reply  that  there  is 
more  to  New  York  than  is  dreamed  of  in 
the  geography  of  such  observers. 

As  a  public  service  for  all  of  my  Man- 
hattan-minded friends,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  the 
March  22,  1968,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times : 

WHEN  A  Manhattan  Boy  Moves  to  Qitens. 
He  Thinks  He's  in  the  Coi-ntry 
Queens  was  country  before  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  opened  in  1909.  Then  the  city  slickers 
moved  in. 

If  you  ask  a  resident  of  Queens  where  he 
lives,  he  will  never  answer  "Queens".  Rather 
he  win  tell  vou  that  he  lives  in  Flushing  or 
Astoria  or  Bavslde.  The  reason  is  not  lack  of 
pride  in  the  borough  but  a  continuing  strong 
community  feeling. 

Although  Queens  Is  the  fastest  growing  of 
the  boroughs  (number  two  in  population), 
much  of  it  still  has  a  pleasantly  rural  out- 
look. Trees  and  grass  are  obsessions.  A 
Queensman  tends  his  patch  of  fescue  with 
the  passion  and  devotion  of  a  London  hair- 
dresser coifing  a  duchess. 

The  name  Queens,  incidentally,  honored 
Catherine  of  Braganza  who  was  the  Queen 
Consort  of  Charles  II.  Outside  of  Queens 
County  she  is  remembered  only  because  she 
was  once  accused  of  trying  to  poison  the 
King.  I  He  defended  her  on  the  grounds  that 
she    was    a   lousy    cook   maybe,    but   not    a 
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poisoner,  i 

The  original  Queens  included  what  is  now 
Nassau  County  as  well.  In  1898  when  the 
county  Joined  New  York  City,  most  of  Hemp- 
stead,North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  took 
a  walk.  They're  still  out  there  somewhere. 

Queens  is  usually  considered  a  bedroom 
community  but  this  is  Jitst  a  racy  canard. 
In  truth  Queensfolk  are  industrious  as  all 
get-out.  They  manufacture  upward  of  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  every  year.  In  Long  Is- 
land Citv  alone,  there  are  some  1500  fac- 
tories making  an  astonishing  assortment  of 
tilings  running  from  spaghetti  to  pianos. 

Queens  has  a  monopoly  on  airports.  You 
cant  fly  out  of  New  York  City  without  going 
to  Queens.  Between  La  Guardia  and  Ken- 
nedy, more  than  two  million  people  land 
and  take  off  every  month. 

Ozone  Park  is  a  mecca  for  those  who  be- 
lieve that  one  horse  can  outrun  another. 
There,  vou'll  find  Aqueduct,  the  last  race- 
track left  within  the  city  limits  of  New  York. 
Flushing  has  a  deal  of  goodies  for  the 
sportsmen  in  the  form  of  Shea  SUdium, 
home  of  the  Mets  who  have  more  adulation 
than  skill,  and  the  Jets  who  have  a  modicum 
of  both. 

In  parks.  Queens  is  stirpassingly  rich.  They 
have  almost  as  many  as  the  other  four 
boroughs  combined.  In  one  of  them  resides 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  An  ad- 
joining Space  park  features  full-sized  rockets 
and  other  astrogadgetry. 

In  fact  Queens  has  almost  everything  but 


a  zoo.  However,  it  more  than  makes  up  for 
that  lack  with  the  Jamaica  Bay  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary. This  is  easily  the  largest  haunt  of 
coot  and  tern  ever  to  be  found  within  a  city. 

But  the  main  thing  about  Queens  people  is 
their  state  of  mind.  They  tend  to  be  euphoric. 

Where  else  can  you  live  in  a  high  rise 
apartment  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  cities 
and  still  think  of  yourself  ;is  a  gentleman 
farmer? 

New  York  is  New  York.  Is  there  anywhere 

else? 
The  Economic  Development  Council 

OF  New  York  Cfty. 

Member^;  of  the  Board  of  Directors:   Fred 
J    Borch     President.    General   Electric   Com- 
panv    George   Champion,    Chairman   of    the 
Board.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;    Arthur 
C    Fegel    President.  Nassau   Smelting  *r  Re- 
fining Companv:  Gilbert  W  Fltzhugh.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Companv:   Clarence  Francis.  Pre?ldent, 
Economic  Development  Council  of  New  York 
City    Incorporated:   Robert  W.  Haack,  Presi- 
dent,   New   York    Stock    Exchange:    Michael 
L    Haider    Chairman  of  the  Board.  Standard 
Oil    Companv     (N,J):     Harry    B,     Helm.sley, 
President,    Helmsley-Spear.   Incorporated:    J. 
Victor    Herd,    Chairman    of    the   Board.    The 
Continental  Insurance  Companies;   John  E. 
Heyke.   Jr..   President,   Brooklyn   Union   Gas 
Companv;  Charles  P.  Luce,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York    Incorporated:  Blrny  Mason.  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the   Board.  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion;   George    S.    Moore,    chairman    of    the 
Board,    First    National    City    Bank;    Admiral 
Edmond   J    Moran.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Moran   Towing  &   Transportation    Company, 
Incorporated:  George  A.  Murphy.  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Irving  Trust  Company;   James 
F.  Gates.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society;    Cornelius  W. 
Owens   President.  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany:  Richard  K.  Paynter.  Jr..  Chairman  of 
theBo.ir;!.   New   York   Life   Insurance   Com- 
pany: Walter  F,  Pease.  Shearman  fc  Sterling; 
A  e"  Perlman.  President.  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation   Co.;    Sidney    L     Solomon.    Chair- 
man   of    the    Board.    Abraham    <S:    Straus.s: 
Jack  I   Slrr.us.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Companv.  Inc.:  Charles  C.  TiUinphast. 
Jr..  President.  Trans  World   Airlines.   Incor- 
porated:  H,  C.  Turner,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Turner  Construction  Company;  Henry 
G.     Waltemade.     President.     Dollar     Savings 
Bank  of  'he  City  of  New  York. 
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that  meeting  and  additional  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 
The  format  of  the  meetings  is  to  be  a 
political  day  or  a  clinic  in  political  work. 
It  is  mv  hope  that  this  is  ju.st  the  be- 
ginning and  that  this  weekend  of  teach- 
ers learning  about  ix)litics  will  result  in 
gi-eater  participation  in  i>olitics  by  our 
teachers,  better  candidates  for  ixilitical 
office  and  above  all  teachers  and  .students 
who  are  both  knowledgeable  and  eager 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  keeping  our 
gi-eat  Nation's  democracy  free  and 
strong.  

National  Education  Ai$ociation'$ 
Teacher«-in-Politici  Weekend 
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will  participate  in  Teachers-in-Politlcs 
Weekend.  It  can  only  work  to  the  benefit 
of  everyone  involved  by  improving  the 
political  climate  of  individual  communi- 
ties, the  States,  and  the  Nation. 


"Wanted:  People  To  Quench  Our  Grow- 
ing Thirst"— Addresf  by  CommiMioner 
L.  J.  AndoUek,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  5  will 
begin  what  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  its  constituent  State  associa- 
tions have  designated  Teachers-in-Poli- 
tics Weekend.  It  is  their  belief  that  full 
teacher  participation  in  jwlitics  will 
achieve  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  educa- 
tional benefits  teachers  desire  for 
children,  and  also  will  improve  the  jx)- 
litical  climate  of  the  community,  the 
State,  and  our  Nation.  Tliis  \iew  is  cer- 
tainly in  accord  with  my  own,  since  my 
own  backgroimd  includes  a  period  of 
teaching. 

In  Indiana  the  main  meeting  is  to  be 

held  in  Indianapolis  on  April  6.  Some  500 

teachers  belonging  to  the  Indiana  State 

Teachers   Association   are   expected   for 

cxiv .-.t:.— I'iut  T 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  worthwliile  than 
full  participation  by  all  the  Nation's  edu- 
cators in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend, 
starting  tomorrow,  April  5. 

I  think  I  can  speak  of  the  value  ol 
teacher  involvement  in  our  dem.ocratic 
political  process  from  per.=onal  experi- 
ence. I  have  been  intimately  a.ssociated 
with  both  and  can  sjieak  of  the  many 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  a  teacher  who 
takes  an  active  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs. .     „ 

Before  my  election  to  Conare.ss  in  No- 
vember 1964.  I  had  .served  lor  15  years 
as  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Behrend  Campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  My  years  as  a  college 
professor  were  rich  and  rewarding.  The 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  of  beins  able 
to  work  with  the  young  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  my  classes  and  semi- 
nars, was  one  which  I  shall  treasure  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

No  one  in  this  modern  .society  can  iso- 
late himself  from  the  events  around  him. 
This  is  cspeciallv  true  of  those  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Teachers  cannot  im- 
part to  their  students  the  broad,  full 
view  of  life  if  they  do  not  involve  them- 
selves in  the  world.  One  cannot  teach  the 
best  of  the  past  and  the  present  without 
being  aware  of  the  equal  value  and  im- 
portance of  both. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  my  back- 
ground in  education  served  me  in  good 
stead.  It  has  given  a  balance,  a  back- 
ground and  a  base  on  which  to  make 
valued  judgments  on  the  varied  many 
important  items  of  legislation  which 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  one  way  or  another,  every  bill 
will  affect  someone  somewhere  in  this 
country.  No  measure  can  be  taken 
lig^htly. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  obvious.  No 
teacher  can  take  politics  lightly  since  in 
some  way  it  will  touch  his  or  her  life. 
And  more  important,  the  life  of  everj- 
student  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  National  Education  Association 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans hi-storically  have  taken  ju.stifiable 
pride  in  creating  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men— and  while  it  is  true  that  this 
is  the  .s{>ecial  genius  of  the  American 
form  of  government,  we  all  too  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  rely  upon  men 
to  administer  the  law. 

I  was  most  impressed,  therefore,  with 
US  Civil  Service  Commi.s.sloner  L.  J. 
Andol.sek's  verj-  tliouaht-provoking 
.si^eech  before  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Association  recently,  in  which  he  save 
special  emphasis  to  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  selecting  America's  most  t'ifted 
and  capable  men  and  women  to  admin- 
ister the  laws  and  programs  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Ser\-ice  Commission  lias 
the  unique  i-e.sponsibility,  as  Commis- 
.sioner  Andolsek  so  aptly  put  it.  "tn  .seek 
for  the  U.S.  Government  the  services  of 
the  best  people  it  can  get  and  to  place 
them  at  work  to  help  solve  tlie  great 
problems  that  confront  our  i>eople."  I 
was  especially  pleased  that  Commis.sion- 
er  Andolsek  took  this  opportunity  to  un- 
derscore the  role  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  chrwsing  the  right  men 
and  women  for  the  riaht  job  in  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program. 

For.  though  we  liave  committed  our- 
selves in  terms  of  funds,  programs,  and 
national  determination  to  clean  up  our 
lakes  and  streams,  we  mu.st  staff  both  our 
Federal  and  State  water  pollution  pro- 
grams with  "the  best  people  we  can  get" 
or  the  best  water  pollution  control  laws 
In  our  history  will  founder  and  fail  to 
achieve  their  objective. 

In  view  of  the  liearings  to  be  held  in 
the  near  future  in  our  Hotise  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program.  I  felt  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  Commissioner 
Andolsek's  timely  message : 
Wanted:   People  To  Quench  Ol-r  Growing 

Thirst 
(By  Commissioner  L.  J.  Andolsek.  US.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Federal  Water  Quality 
Association    Luncheon,    Washington.    D.C.. 
February  28.  1968t 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  be  with  you  people 
today  and  to  participate  in  the  happiness  of 
your  awards  ceremony.  ,,.j^,„,„„ 

"  Mv  congratulations  to  Francis  Middleton 
and  George  Burke  for  a  Job  well  done  and 
recognition  well  deserved. 
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I  suppose  some  of  you  may  wonder  why 
I,  a  ClvU  Service  Commissioner,  am  standing 
here  before  you.  There  are  several  reasons. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
with  Congressman  John  Blatnlk  during  that 
formative  period  over  ten  years  ago  when 
the  Public  WorlM  Committees  in  the  Con- 
gress were  designing  and  enacting  the  first 
permanent  water  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion. Since  that  time  we  have  made  giant 
strides  as  we  race  against  time  to  clean  the 
Nation's  waters  of  damaging  pollution.  While 
much  has  been  done,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  And  John  Blatnlk.  Senator  Mus- 
kle.  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  people  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  continue  to  seek  Improved  ways 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  great 
Nation.  ,        ,    ^ 

Tuesday  of  last  week  was  an  historic  point 
in  the  fight  against  water  pollution;  At  that 
time.  Secretary  Udall  gave  the  oath  of  office 
to  Joe  Moore,  Jr.,  the  fourth  chief  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Program 
since  It  was  first  established  In  1948.  Yet, 
to  me.  this  swearlng-ln  ceremony  had  a 
deeper  symbolic  meaning.  I^t  me  explain. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  In  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  are  concerned  primarily  with 
people.  While  our  dally  tasks  deal  with  tech- 
nical details  such  as  classification  standards, 
recrultmant.  promotion,  and  career  develop- 
ment, the  fundamental  task  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  seek  for  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  the  services  of  the  best  people  It  can 
get  and  to  place  them  at  work  to  help  solve 
the  great  problems  that  confront  our  people. 
In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  one 
over-rldlng  characteristic  of  the  task  Is 
change:  change  of  people:  changing  types  of 
persons;  changes  In  demands  placed  upon 
them  by  changing  problems. 

So  when  we  see  new  dynamic  leaders  se- 
lected by  the  President  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges, the  Commission  senses  the  deep  obli- 
gation that  the  Nation  owes  to  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  on  whose  shoulders  we 
now  stand  to  reach  where  we  are.  as  well  as 
the  obligations  that  will  be  assumed  by  fu- 
ture leaders  as  they  come  on  the  scene. 

We  have  built  well  upon  the  dedication  of 
Carl  Schwob.  the  first  chief  of  the  modem 
Federal  water  pollution  control  effort;  on  the 
administrative  skills  of  Gordon  McCallum. 
the  second  chief;  and  the  political  alertness 
of  Jim  Qulglev,  the  third  of  this  group.  The 
new  Commissioner,  Joe  Moore,  whom  I  re- 
cently met,  comes  with  a  fine  record  of  public 
service  and  Is  prepared  to  carry  out  and  con- 
tinue the  fine  record  of  achievement  that 
has  taken  place  so  far  in  the  national  pollu- 
tion control  effort. 

Joe  Moore  has  a  tremendous  task  before 
him— but  Ifs  not  his  Job  alone.  Every  Ameri- 
can has  a  role  to  play  In  our  war  on  pollution. 
We  learned  In  the  grammar  grades  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface  Is  covered 
by  water— most  of  which  Is  too  salty  for  man 
to  use.  And.  as  we  here  know  today — much  of 
what  Is  left  Isn't  too  salty— It's  simply  too 
dirty. 

That  leaves  a  pitifully  small  amount  oi 
clean  water  to  supply  the  20  billion  gaJlons 
of  fresh  water  that  we  use  every  day  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  modern  civil- 
ization that  great  cities  like  New  York  and 
our  own  Washington,  D.C.,  could  have  sea- 
sonal water  shortages  when  large  rivers  run 
by  their  doorsteps,  carrying  billions  of  gal- 
lons of  polluted  and  contaminated  water  out 
to  sea. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
my  daughter.  We  were  discussing  the  spawn- 
ing habits  of  the  salmon.  We  marveled  at 
the  way  the  fish  spends  most  of  Its  life  In 
the  ocean,  and  how  It  migrates  Inland  to 
fresh  water  for  spawning.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  how  It  fights  Its  way  upsUeam,  strug- 
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gllng  hard  iigalnst  the  current,  leaping  over 
rocks  and  waterfalls,  letUng  nothing  stop 
its  forward  progress. 

I  pointed  out  to  my  daughter  that  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  has  been  traced  in- 
land its  fAT  as  2.000  miles  upstream — and 
I  raised  the  question  "was  such  a  trip  neces- 
sary? " 

With  a  twinkle  In  her  eye,  she  replied: 
"Maybe  he  has  to  swim  all  the  way  up  to 
the  source  of  the  river  to  get  a  clean  drink 
of  water." 

I'm  no  expert  on  rivers,  but  I  have  learned 
that  the  farther  away  from  the  source  you 
get.  the  more  pollution  you  find.  And.  though 
my  daughter  had  a  good  thought,  I  didn't 
point  out  that  the  salmon  was  looking  for 
sex— not  clean  water.  And  certainly,  we  need 
enough  of  both. 

But  how  much  is  enough? 
I   have  some  official   Govermnent  figures 
that  some  of  you  may  not  have  seen. 

Did  you  know  that  each  additional  per- 
son adds  a  yearly  drain  of  600,000  gallons  of 
fresh   water   to  our   national   needs? 

And  did  you  know  that  the  U.S.  averages 
1  birth  every  7' 2  seconds,  1  death  every  17 '/a 
seconds,  1  Immigrant  coming  in  every  I'A 
minutes,  1  emigrant  leaving  every  23  min- 
utes— for  a  net  gain  of  1  person  every  12 
seconds? 

When  you  consider  that  our  country  grows 
by  1  person  every  12  seconds — and  that  one 
person  will  need  600,000  gallons  of  fresh 
water  each  year — then  you  and  I  can  well 
understand  why  public  and  private  scientists 
and  planners  are  exploring  every  possible  way 
to  assure  an  abundance  of  fresh,  safe  water 
for  all  Amerlcaiis. 

They  are  exploring  better  conservation 
methods,  elimination  of  pollution,  improved 
filtration  and  purification,  increased  stream 
runotr,  in  forested  areas,  better  ways  to  im- 
pound water  and  reduce  evaporation  loss, 
ways  to  Increase  rainfall,  desalting  of  large 
amounts  of  ocean  water  to  make  it  suitable 
for  human  use. 

With  a  Nation  getting  thirstier  every  day, 
our  planners  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  pos- 
sible bet.  We  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  hard  fact  that  it  will  take  the  best  of 
public  and  private  conservation  efforts  to 
make  people,  you  and  I.  our  brightest  prom- 
ise— not  our  biggest  problem.  Our  level  of 
living  must  not  go  down  as  our  numbers 
go  up. 

In  his  Conservation  Message  of  February 
1965.  President  Johnson  said: 

"The  modern  technology,  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives  can  also  have  a  darker 
side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste  products  are 
menacing  the  world  we  live  in.  our  enjoyment 
and  our  health.  The  air  we  breathe,  our 
water,  our  soil  and  wildlife,  are  being  blighted 
by  the  poisons  and  chemicals  which  are  the 
byproducts  of  technology  and  Industry.  The 
skeletons  of  discarded  cars  litter  the  country- 
side. The  same  society  which  receives  the  re- 
wards of  technology,  must,  as  a  cooperating 
whole,  take  responsibility  for  control." 

We  here  today  do  not  kid  ourselves.  We 
know  that  a  complex  social  problem  such  as 
pollution  control.  Involving  science  and  tech- 
nology, economics  and  pKjIitics,  and  the  social 
demands  of  a  large  and  diversified  Nation, 
requires  for  Us  solution  the  best  team  of  peo- 
ple that  can  be  gathered.  This  kind  of  a  team 
will  reflect  age  and  experience:  youth  and 
experimentation:  engineering  leadership  and 
scientific  research:  public  awareness  and  ad- 
mini.=trative  and  governmental  knowledge. 

In  my  opinion  the  2,000  people  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  make  up  this  kind  of 
skilled  teams.  These  dedicated  people  are.  In 
fact,  the  Nations  defense  against  pollution 
and  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the  attack  to 
overcome  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  measure  the 
concern  of  Government  in  terms  of  dollars  or 
the  number  of  laboratories.  For  us  In  the 
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Commission,  we  know  that  the  ultimate 
measure  Is  the  character  and  skills  of  the 
persons  in  whose  hands  rests  the  responsi- 
bility to  guard  the  Nation  against  dangers 
to  its  health  and  damage  to  its  economy  that 
stem  from  uncontrolled  pollution. 

We  believe  It  Is  Important  that  every 
member  of  the  water  pollution  control  team 
understands  and  appreciates  the  responsi- 
bility he  carries  as  a  public  servant  In  this 
important  work.  This  Is  why  we  felt  It  was 
Important  to  be  present  at  these  award  cere- 
monies today  In  order  to  lend  our  own  con- 
gratulations to  those  who  have  been  honored 
as  well  as  to  the  team  they  represent. 

The  President,  as  Chief  Executive,  has 
provided  the  dynamic  leadership  that  only 
his  high  office  can  provide  In  getting  Ideas, 
laws,  money,  and  men  together  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs.  But  he  appreciates  that  his 
Ideae,  his  programs,  his  dreams,  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  people  like  yourselves.  He 
Indicated  his  personal  concern  for  your 
responsibilities  when  he  spoke  In  May  1966 
to  a  Department  of  the  Interior  gathering 
at  the  time  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Program  was  transferred  to  that  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  transfer,  the  President 
noted,  the  Department  had  a  new  oppor- 
tunity and  a  much  greater  responsibility. 
He  said: 

"I  hope  you  are  excited  by  that  prospect, 
because  your  President  Is,  your  Congress  is, 
and  your  Secretary  Is.  And  I  believe  that 
he  win  give  every  ounce  of  his  great  energy 
and  Imagination  to  helping  you  meet  this 
challenge. 

"But  It  Is  you  who  must  meet  It  and  it 
Is  you  who  will  surmount  It.  It  Is  your 
energy,  your  imagination,  and  your  mlnute- 
by-mlnute  enthusiasm  that  will  really  decide 
whether  we  master  change  or  whether  we 
are  mastered  by  It. 

"The  tides  of  change  are  running  deep  and 
swift  this  morning.  There  are  questions 
which  you  must  help  to  answer.  Must  our 
progress  engulf  us?  Shall  we  choke  on  our 
own  success?  Does  our  society  need  to  toler- 
rat«  filthy  rivers,  poisoned  air,  strangled 
cities,  and  tangled  roads?  Too  few  parks? 
Too  few  beaches?  Too  little  wildlife?  Too 
much  ugliness  and  too  little  beauty? 

"Well,  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer. 
No.  No.  we  must  not.  No.  No,  we  will  not." 
Today,  we  are  pleased  to  restate  our  thanks 
to  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  are 
carrying  out  the  charge  placed  on  them  by 
the  President. 

Today  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
salutes  the  engineers,  scientists,  administra- 
tors, secretaries,  and  all  who  work  to  carry 
out  the  Nation's  programs  to  control  water 
pollution  as  well  as  those  engaged  In  the 
conservation  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources— the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  TVA.  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  many  other  teams  who  are  helping 
to  maintain  and  regain  the  beauty  of  the 
Nation  and  who  are  contributing  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
American  people. 

And.  in  saluting  these  valued  members  of 
the  team,  we  know  that  your  numbers  are 
not  enough.  Many  many  more  of  you  will 
be  needed. 

The  Increasing  needs  for  trained  i>erson- 
nel  in  water  pollution  control  range  over  a 
wide  category  of  professional  skills  and  dis- 
ciplines. Along  vrtth  the  sanitary  engineer, 
who  is  most  closely  identified  with  this  field, 
employment  opportunities  await  chemical 
and  mechanical  engineers,  aquatic  biologists, 
marine  biologist,  oceanographers,  micro- 
biologists, chemists,  economists,  and  public 
administrators.  A  total  of  36.000  additional 
employment  opportunities  In  these  cate- 
gories   are   expected   to   be   created    In   the 
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period  from  now  until  1972.  At  present.  State 
and  local  agencies  employ  approximately 
3  600  such  professional  category  personnel. 
Reasonable  estimates  dictate  that  by  1972, 
about  9,000  should  be  employed.  This  means 
that  an  additional  5,400  trained  scientists, 
engineers,  and  related  professional  person- 
nel will  be  needed  m  the  next  four  years 
by  State  and  local  agencies. 

In  this  same  four-year  period,  an  increase 
of  33,500  technician  employment  opportuni- 
ties win  materialize.  These  workers  are  need- 
ed to  provide  laboratory  assistance,  to  repair 
eqtUpment,  to  perform  computer  program- 
ming and  data  analysis,  and  to  collect  and 
prepare  samples  for  laboratory  examination. 
State  and  local  agencies  will  need  3,900  more 
by  1972.  Industry  will  need  4,300  more.  Con- 
sulUng  firms  impose  the  greatest  demand, 
projecting  their  needs  at  15.000  additional 
technicians  over  and  above  the  6,000  they 
presently  employ. 

Sewage  treatment  plant  operators  are 
another  vital  needs  category.  The  number 
of  operators  now  employed  by  local  agencies 
must  increase  by  50  percent  In  the  next 
four  years,  from  20,000  today  to  30,000  by 
1972.  A  spectacular  percentage  Increase  Is 
needed  to  man  and  operate  Industrial  waste 
treatment  plants,  from  the  present  3,500 
employed  to  12,000  In  1972.  a  rise  of  243  per- 
cent Employment  opportunities  are  In  the 
making  for  a  total  of  18,500  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  operators. 

In  an  of  these  categories,  professional, 
technician,  and  sewage  treatment  plant  op- 
erators, the  Job  seeker  will  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  on  his  side.  The  well-trained 
and  skilled  worker  will  be  eagerly  sought 
by  State  and  local  agencies,  by  Industry,  and 
by  consulting  firms. 

Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  arithmetic. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  all  these  trained 
people? 

It's  the  same  problem  we  face  In  the  civil 
service  In  trying  to  fill  jobs  In  the  scarce 
skills  categories.  Although  we  haven't  solved 
the  problem  once  and  for  all,  we  have  made 
some  headway  by  working  with  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools  to  get  them  to 
tailor  curricula  to  projected  employment 
needs,  pubhclzlng  the  fact  that  such  skills 
are  now  needed  and  that  the  need  will  In- 
crease In  the  future,  restructuring  profes- 
sional jobs  to  select  out  the  work  that  can 
be  done  by  techrUclans  (this  gives  the  pro- 
fessional more  time  to  devote  to  truly  pro- 
fessional tasks),  developing  more  In-house. 
Inter-agency,  and  out-servlce  training  pro- 
grams, setting  higher  starting  salaries  in  the 
shortage  category  occupations,  developing 
work-study  programs  to  develop  student 
skins  along  needed  lines,  seeking  special  In- 
centives for  shortage  category  recruiting, 
such  as  payment  of  moving  costs  to  first  post 
of  duty. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  we  go  about 
recruiting  for  scarce  skills.  I  think  all  of  them 
could  be  well  utlhzed  In  staffing  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  Also,  I  hope  that  you 
vrtll  come  up  with  something  more  Imagina- 
tive and  more  fruitful  on  your  own. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  that  would  lend  great  assistance 
to  States  and  local  jurlsdlcUons  in  staffing 
their  programs. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  behalf  of 
the  AdmlnistraUon,  has  sponsored  an  inter- 
governmental Manpower  Act,  S.  699. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  modified  version 
of  the  bill,  and  hearings  are  now  being  held 
in  the  House  by  a  subcommltee  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

The  bill  provides  for  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel between  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Also,  it  provides  a  grants-in-aid 
training  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  would  assist  State  and 
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local  JurlsdlcUons  In  training  to  meet  their 
own  staffing  needs. 

If  and  when  S.  699  becomes  law,  we  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  wlU  be  In  a  better 
position  to  be  a  constructive  member  of  the 
water  pollution  control  team. 

I  look  forward  to  such  an  eventuality  and 
pledge  you  our  fullest  support^-now  and  in 
the  future. 

Again,   my   congratulations   to   the  award 

winners. 

It  ha3  been  a  pleasiu-e  meeting  with  you. 
(Lifts  glass  of  water) 

And  now.  to  you  and  the  many  fine  mem- 
bers of  your  team,  I  salute  you  with  a 
precious  commodity  I  hope  no  American  will 
ever  take  for  granted.  (Takes  a  sip) 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Tax  Exemption:  The  Good  Scout 
Amendment 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  this  House  was  successful  in 
passage  of  postal  rate  provisions  requir- 
ing publications  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  pay  a  substantially  higher  rate 
of  postage  on  the  income -producing  ad- 
vertising portion  of  their  publications 
than  on  the  nonadvertising  portion.  But 
even  with  that  increase  these  postage 
rates  are  still  not  as  high  as  the  rates 
of  postage  required  on  the  advertising 
portion  of  regular  publications  published 
for  a  profit. 

Now  comes  an  attempt  by  the  other 
body  to  exempt  the  income  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations receive  from  commercial 
business  enterprises,  such  as  commercial 
advertising  in  their  publications.  The  in- 
equity of  such  exemption  is  obvious,  par- 
ticularly when  such  advertising  competes 
with  organizations  that  must  pay  a  tax 
on  the  same  commercial  enterprise  and 
when  Congress  has  justifiably  already 
granted  substantial  subsidies  to  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  form  of  postal  rates. 
This  inequitable  exemption  from  tax 
contained  in  the  Murphy-Hartke  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968 
has  the  effect  of  overcoming  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  order  of  April  14,  1957, 
which  relates  to  the  tax  on  profits  from 
advertising  in  publications  of  certain 
nonprofit  tax-exempt  organizations. 

The  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee is  meeting  to  iron  out  differences 
on  the  tax  legislation  and  it  is  my  hope 
the  House  conferees  will  insist  on  dele- 
tion of  this  amei.dmcnt  from  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1968. 

The  following  editorial  comment  in 
the  Washington  Post  puts  this  amend- 
ment in  the  proper  perspective  and  I 
commend  the  "Good  Scouts"  column  to 
my  colleagues: 

Good  Scouts 
The  members  of  the  Senate  surely  wUl  be 
regarded  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  sundry  other  publishers,  as  a  bunch 
of  good  scouts  If  Congress  keeps  In  the  tax 
bUl  the  so-called  Boy  Scout  amendment 
adopted  laat  Wednesday. 
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The  Senate  amendment  that  will  earn  the 
legislators  their  "good  scout"  badge  Is  one 
that  Will  overrule  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice decision  that  the  publishing  operation* 
of  many  associations  and  societies  are  "un- 
related income"  and  therefore  subject  to  tax- 
ation. Just  us  the  publishing  operations  of 
private  companies  or  persons  are.  These  ac- 
tivities yield  something  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion to  .such  groups— aU  tax  free  until  the  IRS 
ruling  last  year.  (Some  estimate  the  total  as 
high  as  $285  million). 

Not  much  was  said  in  the  debate  about 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  Income  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  derives  from 
its  publishing  enterprise  that  would  be  ex- 
empted Irom  uxation.  But  there  was  a  lot 
said  on  the  floor  about  the  $397,179  Income 
cf  Boys  LUe  that  would  be  taxed.  So  the 
Senators,  weeping  for  the  poor  Boy  Scouts, 
opened  wide  the  door  to  another  sweeping 
ux  exemption  that  will  save  some  mighty 
big  publishers  thousands  of  dollars  for  every 
dollar  saved  for  the  Scouts. 

Perhaps  the  Boy  Scout*  ought  to  be  given 
some  special  exemption.  If  so,  let  this  be 
done,  expressly.  It  certainly  Is  outrageous 
to  let  the  necessities  of  the  Scouts  be  used 
to  shelter  the  profits  of  the  great  trade  and 
professional  Journals.  It  Is  especially  out- 
rageous to  see  this  tax  grab  made  in  liehalf  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  ought  to  be  the  first  to  defend  the 
uniform  Uixatlon  of  competing  publications, 
and  the  first  to  oppose  the  use  of  political 
power  to  overturn  tax  decisions.  If  the  IRS 
tax  ruling  does  not  conform  to  the  law,  It 
ought  to  be  attacked  in  the  courts.  It  Is 
outrageous  to  have  the  Senate,  by  amend- 
ments that  have  never  been  before  the  Fin- 
ance Committee,  overrule  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  and  confer  millions  of  dollars 
in  tax  exemptions  upon  several  iiundred 
publications. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Hazel  G.  McNamara,  Prin- 
cipal, Weitbrook  Elementary  School 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Montgomery  County  are  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  a  school  system  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  In  the  United 
States.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  caliber 
of  administrative  and  teaching  personnel 
at  aU  school  levels.  Typifying  this  high- 
quality  professional  is  a  lady  who  will 
retire  shortly. 

Mrs  Hazel  G.  McNamara  will  retire 
as  principal  of  the  Westbrook  Elemen- 
tary School  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year.  Mrs.  McNamara  has  been 
principal  at  Westbrook  since  it  opened  in 
1940  and  in  the  early  years  also  taught 
the  sixth  grade. 

Hers  has  been  a  lengthy  and  outstand- 
ing career  as  friend  and  counselor  to 
thousands  of  children  in  their  important 
first  years  of  education. 

To  observe  her  retirement  a  dinner  is 
being  planned  for  May  18,  1968.  which 
will  be  attended  by  former  students, 
parents,  and  friends. 

We  salute  Mrs.  McNamara  for  her 
dedicated  efforts  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary education  and  wish  her  many 
pleasant  years  of  well-earned  retirement. 
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Politically  Active  Teacher*,  BeHer 
Teachers 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  a 
vigorous  two-party  system  can  be  sus- 
tained only  if  our  people  exercise  their 
rights  and  fulfill  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  for  its 
sponsorship  of  a  nationwide  Teachers- 
in-Polltics  Weekend.  The  NEA  has  long 
been  actively  representing  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  personnel,  and  children.  It 
investigates  educational  needs,  offers 
legislative  programs,  and  rallies  public 
support  for  crucial  legislative  proposals. 
It  also  offers  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  a  vehicle  through  which  they, 
collectively;  can  be  a  dynamic  force  m 
shaping  pTiblic  education  policy. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
however,  does  not  condone  the  attitude 
that  membership  in  the  association  In 
any  way  relieves  persons  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  individual  citizens.  And 
through  the  Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end the  Citizenship  Committee  of  the 
NEA  is  attempting  to  encourage  greater 
teacher  involvement  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  In  California,  six  section- 
al clinics  are  being  held  prior  to  this 
weekend,  and,  during  the  weekend,  local 
section  and  chapter  meetings  will  be 
held. 

It  would  be  tragically  inconsistent  if 
the  dedicated  people  to  whom  we  en- 
trust the  education  of  our  children  did 
not   allow   their  enthusiasm   to   extend 
beyond    the    classroom.    Certainly    they 
should  play  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion not  only  of  public  education  policy 
but  also  in  all  the  other  areas  which 
affect  their  lives.  They  can  do  this  only 
If  they  inform  themselves  on  local  and 
national  issues  and  candidates  and  of 
course  if  they  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
I  do  not  know  whence  came  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  teachers 
of  the  young  to  participate  in  partisan 
politics.  The  inference  of  such  an  atti- 
tude is  that  by  so  doing  a  teacher  would 
somehow  contaminate  himself  and  would 
necessarily  bring  politics  into  the  class- 
room. This  is  a  ridiculous  and  unfair  as- 
sumption. A  former  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education  once 
said  that  "The  purpose  of  education  in 
our  country  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  is 
to  make  self-government  work  .  .  ."  And 
it  is  true  that  so  often  we  do  think  of 
education   in  terms  of  preparing   good 
future  adult  citizens.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  to  be  a  good  example  to  his  students 
and  to  foster  a  recognition  of  citizenship 
responsibilities  in  them  he  must  him- 
self be  aware,  Informed,  and  be  an  active 
pai-ticipant  in  civic  affairs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  participation  would  broad- 
en his  own  perspective  and  make  him  a 
better  teacher. 

Om-  teachers  are  also  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  educational  needs  of 
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our  schools  and  to  judge  how  effectively 
local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  money  Is 
being  spent  on  education.  And  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity  they  speak  through 
the  voice  of  their  education  association. 
As  individuals  they  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  work  for  programs  and  candi- 
dates they  support  and  to  Influence  com- 
munity opinion.  They  might  even  choose 
to  run  for  public  office  themselves.  Work- 
ing with  and  for  children  is  immensely 
rewarding.  And  I  think  that  teachers 
would  derive  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  from  working  for  public  pro- 
grams which  directly  or  indirectly  In- 
volve the  welfare  of  our  young  people. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers  have 
certain  valuable  insights  which  they  can 
bring  to  the  discussions  of  community 
problems.  Conversely,  a  teacher  who  is 
informed,  thinking,  and  articulate  about 
public  problems  is  bound  to  be  more  dy- 
namic and  effective  in  the  classroom. 

I    sincerely    hope    that    Teachers-In- 
Politics  Weekend  will  inspire  more  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  to  greater 
involvement  in  political  affairs,  and  will 
bring  public  attention  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  we  all  have  as  citizens  in  a 
free   country.    When    individuals   relin- 
quish their  rights,  when  they  fail  to  per- 
form their  duties,  they  invite  the  Intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government.  When 
they  are  apathetic  they  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  answers  and  to  regu- 
late their  lives.  Nonparticipating  citizens 
pose  a  real  threat  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  There  are  too  many  critical  prob- 
lems facing  us  for  the  solutions  to  be 
chosen  by  a  few.  Both  in  and  outside  of 
the  classroom  teachers  are  in  a  unique 
po.stion  to  help  model  tomorrow's  society. 
Henr>'  Adams  once  said  that  "A  teach- 
er  affects   etei-nity;    he   can   never   tell 
where   his   influence   stops."   Therefore, 
teachers,  through  their  own  political  ac- 
tivities and  their  ability  to  stimulate  stu- 
dent interest  in  political  affairs  regard- 
less of  party  can  be  a  dynamic  force  in 
the  development  of  responsible  citizens. 
I  want  to  thank  the  NEA  for  this  con- 
tribution to  better  government  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  I  hope  that  it  will 
generate  overwhelming  teacher  response. 


April  4,  1968 
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Lt.  Frank  Deusebio,  U.S.  Army, 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OV    ."^EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJtursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  Lt.  Frank 
Deusebio.  U.S.  Army,  of  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.Y..  has  become  my  50th  constituent  to 
have  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man.  and  to  honor  his  memorj'  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

1  From  the  Citizen  Register,  Ossining,  N.Y.  ] 

LlECTEN.^NT    DtrSEBIO    KILLED    AT    22    IN 

V^IETNAM 

.Army  Lt.  Prank  Deusebio.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Deusebio  of  2  Union  Road,  Briar- 
clltf  Manor,  died  in  Vietnam  March  18. 


He  was  Injured  on  March  12  at  Long  Blen 
while  with  his  tank  division,  hla  family  was 
Informed,  and  died  from  his  injuries  six  days 
later.  He  went  to  Vietnam  Aug.  19,  after  hav- 
ing graduated  from  Pordham  University  and 
being  commissioned  upon  completion  of 
ROTC  courses.  He  would  have  been  23  years 
old  m  April. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  and  father, 
owners  of  the  Villa  Pletro  Restaurant  In 
Briarcliff  Manor,  and  his  brother  Nelson,  and 
his  wife  of  two  years,  Adrlanne. 

The  family  does  not  yet  know  when  his 
body  win  be  brought  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Examples  of  Marihuana  and  Crime 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day February  29,  1968,  Commissioner 
Heriry  L.  Giordano,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  in 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, gave  graphic  examples  of 
crime  and  violence  in  the  United  States 
associated  with  the  use  of  marihuana.  I 
believe  this  testimony  and  particularly 
these  examples  are  of  value  in  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  to  lessen  or  remove 
existing  criminal  penalties  for  use.  pos- 
session and  sale  of  this  drug.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  compelling  reason  not 
to  remove  these  penalties. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  which  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  with  these  re- 
marks, testimony  of  Commissioner  Gior- 
dano and  others,  was  convincing  of  the 
demonstrable  connection  between  the  use 
of  marihuana  and  other  drugs,  some 
even  more  serious  in  their  adverse  effect 
on  human  conduct.  It  is  established  fact 
that  one  leads  to  another,  and  that  the 
use  of  such  drugs  presents  a  hazard  to 
innocent  people  as  well  as  to  the  lives  of 
users 

Much  of  the  war  against  such  use  must 
be  fought  in  the  educational  field.  Young 
people  who  might  be  persuaded  to  try 
marihuana  for  "kicks"  ought  to  realize 
where  the  road  may  lead  for  them:  to 
damaged  lives,  misery,  and  possible  jail 
from  criminal  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  everyone  will 
read  the  following  examples  and  take  the 
warning  to  heart.  In  particular  I  hope 
that  parents  who  are  faced  with  the 
sometimes  difficult  task  of  explaining  to 
their  youngsters  why  marihuana  is 
"bad."  will  find  these  examples  to  be 
useful  in  this  educational  war  against 
the  spreading  threat  of  drugs  in  this 
country. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Examples  of  Crime  .\sd  Violence  Assoclated 

With  the  Use  of  Marihuana 
( Compiled  from  recent  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  February  29.  1968) 
Seattle.  Wash..  July  8,  1967.— At  a  fair 
grounds  a  man  accidentally  bumped  Into  an- 
other, spilling  coffee  on  him.  The  Individual 
who  was  bumped  began  swearing  and  took  a 
log  chain  with  which  he  proceeded  to  beat  the 
startled  victim.  When  arrested  for  assault, 
officers  found  tlie  suspect  to  be  in  possession 
of  and  under  the  influence  of  marihuana. 

Honolulu,    Hawaii,    September    2.    1966.— 
The  combination  of  two  marihuana  cig.irettes 


and  some  wine  made  a  sailor  -high  and 
■■homesick-  Attempting  to  force  his  way  into 
a  United  Air  Lines  jet  loading  for  Los  Angeles, 
he  drew  a  stiletto-type  knife,  held  live  pas- 
sengers at  bay  and  then  struggled  with  the 
air^rt  police   He  was  hnally  subdued  by  the 

°  kInsas  City,  Mo  .  December  24.  1967.— A 
20-vear  old  man  and  a  Juvenile  worked  to- 
tosether  in  an  armed  robbery  of  a  local  tav- 
ern When  arrested,  both  suspects  stated  they 
never  would  have  committed  the  crime 
except   that   they  had   been   smoking  marl- 

^"a^b^ury  Park.  N.7..  May.  1965.— Two  men 
boxed  plavfullv  together  in  the  street.  One 
participant  was  knocked  to  the  ground.  He 
came  to  his  feet  with  a  knife  In  his  hand. 
His  opponent  started  to  retreat.  The  angered 
man  chased  and  caught  his  companion.  He 
slashed  the  frightened  man's  throat  and  in  a 
frenzied  state,  repeatedly  stabbed  the  helpless 
man  The  murderer  then  calmly  folded  his 
knife  and  walked  away.  He  is  still  a  fugitive. 
Just  prior  to  the  Incident,  the  two  men  had 
smoked  marihuana  together. 

Garden  Crry  East.  N.Y.,  February  5.  196^— 
An  18-year  old  youth  was  arrested  at  the 
scene  of  a  burglary.  He  later  admitted  smok- 
ing a  marihuana  cigarette  Immediately  be- 
fore the  crime  was  committed. 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  October  2,  1967— A 
voung  Marine  attempted  suicide  by  swallow- 
ing open  safety  pins.  He  admitted  using 
marihuana  and  LSD  before  the  Incident. 

DETROIT.  Mich..  November  8.  1967— A  19- 
year  old  man  was  arrested  for  murdering  his 
3-month  old  daughter.  His  wife  told  homi- 
cide detectives  her  husband  was  a  constant 
marihuana  user  and  had  been  under  Its  In- 
fluence when  he  beat  their  infant  daughter 
to  death  with  his  hands. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  August  20,  1967.— A 
hitchhiker  Jumped  In  front  of  an  oncoming 
car  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  He  was 
later  arrested  and  admitted  he  had  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  marihuana  at  the  time 
of  this  suicide  attempt. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich..  November,  1965.— Three 
men  robbed  and  murdered  a  co-worker.  All 
defendants,  by  their  own  admission,  were 
under  the  influence  of  marihuana  at  the  time 
the  murder  occurred. 

SAGINAW,  Mich.,  January-February  1967.— 
Two  men  robbed  two  elderly  women  at  gun- 
point On  February  2,  1967.  one  of  these  men 
and  another  companion  forced  their  way  Into 
the  home  of  a  doctor.  The  suspects  sexually 
assaulted  the  physician's  65-year  old  wife 
then  bludgeoned  the  doctor  and  his  wife  to 
death  with  a  hammer.  They  shot  both  dead 
bodies  several  times  and  left  them  lying  In 
the  house.  The  original  two  criminals  were 
arrested.  One  admitted  using  marihuana  to 
eet  up  his  nerve  before  both  of  the  above 
crimes,  the  other  admitted  using  marihuana 
lust  before  the  armed  robbery. 

COVINGTON.  OHIO.  May  1.  1967— An  Armed 
bandit  robbed  a  pharmacy  of  Its  'larcotic 
drug  stock.  Without  further  reason  he  killed 
the  pharmacist  and  clerk.  The  murderer  was 
known  to  always  fcnify  himself  with  mari- 
huana prior  to  committing  a  robbery. 

San  Antonio.  Tex..  November  13.  1966.— 
After  smoking  marihuana  for  several  hours. 
two  defendants  decided  to  settle  an  argument 
•,vith  a  mutual  acquaintance.  They  pistol 
whipped,  beat,  .-tabbed,  and  finally  shot  and 
killed  the  other  man.  Police  later  learned  the 
two  murderers  smoke  marihuana  until  they 
became  "vicious"  then  Immediately  went  to 
"beat"  the  victim. 

Los  ANGELfcS.  CALIF..  March  19,  1967.-An 
individual  was  arrested  lor  beating  and  seri- 
ously injuring  his  mother,  omcers  found  a 
partially  smoked  marihuana  cigarette  in  the 
susi>ecls  car. 

SAN  JOSE.  Calif  .  1967 —During  an  Mined 
robbery  two  teenagers,  ages  15  and  17,  shot 
and  killed  the  owner  of  a  beverage  shop.  Alter 
they    were   arrested,   the    two   juvenUes   ad- 
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mitted  they  used  marihuana  before  commlt- 
tlnt;  the  robbery.  .      ,q 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo  August  ly. 
1967  Three  vouths  .ittended  a  marihuana 
party.  After  the  party  they  went  to  a  local 
cemeterv.  dug  up  the  body  of  a  iiO-yenr  old 
woman  and  attempted  to  cut  otT  the  head. 
Unable  to  carry  out  their  morbid  task,  they 
discarded  the  body,  which  authorities  found 

N'ephi,  Utah.  December  16.  1967.— A  man 
under  the  influence  of  marihuana  attempted 
to  murder  his  common-law  wife,  by  cutting 
out  her  heart  with  a  piece  of  broken  mirror. 
He  stabbed  her  several  times  In  the  back 
und  then  cut  his  own  abdomen  with  the 
makeshift  weapon,  causlne  his  intestines  to 
protrude  Authorities  indicated  the  suspect 
continued  to  act  in  a  "frenzied  manner"  even 
after  he  was  handcuffed  and  in  a  critical 
condition  from  his  self-inflicted  wounds. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1966.— While  on  pa- 
trol radio  car  officers  spotted  a  vehicle  which 
nt  the  description  of  one  used  in  a  robbery 
a  short  time  before.  Officers  stopped  the  ve- 
hicle and,  upon  Interrogation,  the  driver  ad- 
mitted he  had  been  Involved  in  the  robbery. 
A  search  of  the  vehicle  disclosed  a  partially 
burnt  cigarette  on  the  floor  board.  Under  the 
seat  officers  found  a  large  bag  of  marihuana. 
The  suspect  stated  he  was  a  marihuana 
smoker  and  had  smoked  two  marihuana  cig- 
arettes that  day. 

Kansas  Crry,  Mo..  December  8.  1966  — 
Three  persons  were  arrested  lor  burglary. 
One  suspect  later  confessed  'hat  he  had 
smoked  marihuana  Just  before  the  crime  and 
he  believed  the  marihuana  had  caused  him 
to  commit  the  crime. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  N.Y..  February  li. 
1967 —A  teenage  youth  became  wild  and  un- 
ruly in  a  local  restaurant  and  assaulted  one 
of  the  customers.  Arresting  officers  found  the 
suspect  in  possession  of  marihuana  which  he 
had  admitted  smoklne  prior  to  the  Incident. 
Saginaw.  Mich..  March  16.  1966.— A  man 
entered  the  home  of  las  estranged  wife,  who 
was  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 
He  raped  her  three  tmies  in  froait  of  their 
voung  child.  /\S  he  left  the  house  he  said  he 
would  return,  again  rape  his  wife,  and  kill 
the  entire  family.  He  returned  about  one 
hour  later,  began  shouting  obscenities  as  he 
■tttempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  house. 
He  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  wife  who  later 
was  found  not  guilty  m  .i  <  ourt  of  law.  The 
man  was  a  chronic  user  of  manhuaiia  and 
witnesses  stated  he  had  been  smoking  the 
dav  of  his  death. 

Los  ANGELES.  CALIF.  1966— Officers  re- 
spondina  to  .1  radio  call  learned  a  suspect 
had  been  earlier  ejected  from  a  bar  lor  caus- 
ing a  disturbance.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the 
suspect  returned  and  fired  several  gun  shots 
from  the  street  outside  the  bar.  He  then  nred 
at  the  patrons  of  the  bar  .as  ihey  qu.ckly 
emerged  into  the  .'-treet.  His  .shots  struck  one 
of  the  patrons  in  the  leg.  Numerous  .-not- 
guns  rifles,  and  pistols  were  found  m  the 
suspect's  home  when  arrested.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  marihuana  was  also  found  in  a  closet. 
The  suspect  admitted  he  had  smoked  mari- 
huana that  day,  as  well  as  on  numerous  other 
occasions. 

Los  ANGELES,  CALIF..  1966.— Local  police  re- 
ceived a  call  regarding  a  family  dispute.  The 
officers  were  met  by  the  suspect's  wife  wno 
stated  that  she  and  her  husband  had  ..rgued 
and  she  threatened  to  leave  v.nth  the  chil- 
dren The  suspect  became  violent  and  struck 
her  several  times  m  the  lace.  When  she  :ell 
down,  he  kicked  her  in  tne  ribs.  The  suspect 
dragged  his  victim  to  a  staircase  and  pushed 
her  down.  Officers  could  smell  the  odor  of 
marihuana  emitting  from  the  room  where  the 
suspect  had  locked  himself.  After  the  suspect 
was  irrested,  a  quantity  of  cigarette  paper 
and  a  pipe  filled  with  marihuana  were  found 
in  his  bedroom. 

Detroit.  Mich..  January  15.  1968— Seven 
men  were  charged  with  the  rape  of  a  19-year- 
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old  glri  after  an  all  night  drinking  and  mari- 
huana partv.  When  police  raided  the  home 
where  the  partv  had  been  held,  they  found 
a  number  of  marihuana  cigarettes  as  well  as 
a  Jar  of  marihuana 

ANN  Arbor,  Mich..  August  27.  1967 —A 
19 -year  old  habitual  marihuana  user  was 
arrested  for  kidnapping  and  murder.  He  ad- 
mitted he  had  used  marihuana  Just  prior 
to  the  incident.  He  also  confessed  to  sev- 
eral unsolved  breaking  and  entering  cases, 
and  vicious  assaults  all  committed  while 
under  the  Influence  of  marihuana. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  1966— A  victim  re- 
ported to  the  police  that  she  had  been  klp- 
napped  and  robbed  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  She  stated  that  the  abductor 
had  held  a  knife  at  her  throat  and  forced 
her  Into  his  car.  Tlie  suspect  then  removed 
$30  from  the  victim's  purse  and  forced  her 
out  of  the  car.  The  arresting  officers  located 
the  suspect's  apartment  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest,  officers  found  a  partially  smoked 
marihuana  cigarette  In  an  ashtray  and  a 
large  bag  of  marihuana  in  a  closet 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  October  29,  1967— A 
man  pulled  into  a  drlve-ln  parking  lot  and, 
without  provocation,  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  four  patrons.  Tlie  suspect  was  un- 
der the  Influence  of  marihuana  at  the  time 
of  this  shooting  and  has  a  long  record 
of  habitual  marihuana  use. 

Austin.  Tex.,  December  13,  1966.— A  neigh- 
bor noticed  two  men  enter  an  unoccupied 
house  and  begin  to  take  out  the  furniture. 
She  approached  the  men  and  asked  their 
purpose.  Thev  assaulted  her,  fracturing  her 
jaw.  and  pulled  a  pistol  threatening  to  kUl 
her.  When  arrested,  the  two  admitted  being 
"high"  on  marihuana. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Calif..  1966. -Officers  ob- 
served a  suspect  driving  .i  stolen  vehicle. 
When  thev  pulled  alongside  and  Identified 
themselves  bv  showlnp  their  badges,  the 
driver  increased  his  speed  and  forced  the 
police  vehicle  into  the  curb.  The  officers  con- 
tinued their  pursuit  and  the  subject  vehicle 
narrowly  missed  oncoming  traffic.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  pursuit,  the  of- 
fender attempted  to  force  the  police  vehicle 
off  the  roadway.  He  was  eventually  stopped 
when  officers  shot  out  his  rear  tires.  When  the 
police  searched  the  suspect's  home  they 
found  several  marihuana  cigarettes.  The 
.•-u'^pecfs  wife  stated  her  luisband  had 
smoked  ..  inanhu  ,na  cigarette  belore  leaving 
the  liouse, 

ROOSEVELT,  NY..  March  9,  1966— While 
smoking  marihuana  a;  home  a  man  became 
violent  He  brutally  assaulted  his  wife  and 
terrorized  his  two  children,  continuing  to 
-moke  marihuana  throughout  the  incident 
Los  ANGELES.  Calif..  1966— Officers  re- 
sponding 10  a  radio  call  were  met  by  a  man 
■iiid  a  woman,  each  claiming  they  were  vic- 
tims of  an  assault  by  the  other.  Both  parties 
showed  evidence  of  injury.  The  female  sus- 
pect stated  that  they  had  smoked  two  or 
three  marihuana  cigarettes.  Then  she  said. 
"He  looked  at  me  with  a  weird  look  In  his 
eyes  and  called  me  a  profanity.  I  picked  up 
ihe  ice  pick  and  hit  him  with  It  I  am  high 
now'  It  was  noted  that  the  inan  had  been 
.=:tabbed  three  times.  A  search  of  the  iiouse 
dLsclosed   marihuana  debris  in   :-everal   ash- 

travs, 

I  OS  Angeles.  Calif.  1966— While  on  pa- 
trol officers  observed  a  vehicle  traveling  In 
excess  -tf  110  mph  Due  to  heavy  traffic,  of- 
ficers -.vere  unable  to  overtake  the  vehicle 
■md  liad  a  roadblock  .-et  up.  When  the  vehi- 
cle was  nnallv  stopped,  three  suspects 
emerged  from  the  vehicle  and  the  heavy 
odor  of  marihuana  was  apparent  A  mari- 
huana cigarette  was  found  smoldering  In  the 
ashtray  along  with  two  other  marihuana 
cigarettes.  Several  others  were  found 
throughout  the  car. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  19,  1967.— The  de- 
fendant "picked  up"  a  woman  from  her  place 
of  employment  and  drove  her  to  Ws  apart- 
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ment  where  she  watched  him  roll  and  smoke 
three  or  four  marihuana  cigarettes.  While  In 
the  room  the  woman  was  forced,  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  to  submit  to  sexual  acts  with  the 
defendant.  „^ 

Los  ANGELES,  Calif.,  January  1965.— Three 
subjects  crashed  a  party  and  threatened  the 
party-goers  with  tire  irons  and  a  baseball 
bat.  Several  persons  were  struck  with  these 
weapons.  Subjects  were  arrested  and  about 
one  ounce  of  marihuana  was  found  In  their 
vehicle  along  with  two  marihuana  cigarettes. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  September  1964.— A  pan- 
derer  became  angry  with  one  of  his  pros- 
Ututes.  An  argument  followed  and  he  sev- 
erely burned  her  with  a  hot  electric  Iron  on 
both  upper  legs  and  the  lower  abdomen.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  he  confessed  he  had  smoked  two 
marihuana  cigarettes  Just  prior  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

Los  Angeles,  Caltt..  March  12,  1967.— 
Three  young  men  were  arrested  for  a  charge 
of  rape.  They  had  used  a  shotgun  to  force 
their  victim  to  submit.  A  search  of  the  room 
In  which  the  attack  occurred  uncovered  a 
quantity  of  marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Hempstead,  N.T.,  November  14,  1967.— An 
undercover  police  officer  was  In  a  car  with 
two  men  In  their  early  twenties  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  buying  a  gun.  The  suspects 
were  "high"  on  marihuana.  One  pulled  a 
knife  on  the  officer,  forcing  him  to  leave  the 
automobile."  Both  then  chased  him  through 
a  realdentlal  area,  where  he  was  caught,  dis- 
armed, and  assaulted.  Attempting  to  kill  the 
officer,  one  defendant  pointed  the  gun  at  his 
head  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately,  the 
gvm  was  only  a  starter's  pistol.  Both  subjects 
were  later  arrested. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  June  12,  1967.— A  19-year 
old  college  student  from  California  fell  or 
Jumped  from  a  third  story  window  shortly 
after  using  marihuana  and  tranquilizers. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  September  3,  1966.— 
Three  young  men  entered  the  home  of  a 
female  acquaintance  and  began  smoking 
marihuana.  When  she  objected,  the  men  at- 
tacked and  beat  her.  They  were  apprehended 
as  they  fled  the  residence. 

Peto,  Mexico,  February  5,  1967.— A  farm- 
er at  Peto,  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico  sud- 
denly became  deranged  and  began  brandish- 
ing a  machete.  He  decapitated  his  father  who 
had  been  sleeping  In  a  hammock,  cut  off  his 
mother's  hand.s,  and  seriously  wounded  his 
brother  who  tried  to  calm  the  raving  man. 
The  farmer  was  under  the  influence  of  mari- 
huana when  he  committed  the  atrocities. 
Oklahoma    City,    Okla.,    September    13. 

1967. An  armed  man  entered  and  robbed  a 

finance  company  of  $687.  The  suspect  later 
admitted  he  had  used  marihuana  frequently 
for  approximately  eight  years,  because  "it's  a 
stimulant  to  the  mind".  He  stated  he  had 
smoked  marihuana  shortly  before  he  com- 
mitted the  robbery. 

Camden.  N.J.,  January  1968.— Three  men 
heldup  a  tov  store  in  Camden.  All  three 
suspects  left  the  store,  got  into  their  car  and 
smoked  marihuana.  They  then  returned  to 
the  store  and  killed  the  store  attendant  with 
a  revolver. 

Elgin,  III.,  February  18,  1965.— During  an 
attempted  robbery,  two  men  attacked  their 
victim  with  a  baseball  bat.  striking  him 
at  least  ten  times  on  the  head.  Later,  when 
the  suspects  were  arrested,  one  stated  they 
both  had  smoked  marihuana  Just  before  at- 
tacking their  victim. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  December  1967— Two  mari- 
huana users  argued  over  one  man's  wife. 
One  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  killed 
with  a  .22  caliber  pistol.  The  murderer  was 
allegedly  under  the  Influence  of  marihuana 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Canton.  Ohio,  December  18,  1963. — Can- 
ton police  arrested  six  male  subjects  in- 
volved In  armed  robberies  of  private  homes 
and  30  breaking  and  enterlngs  of  buslnese 
places.  Investigation  showed  that  three  of  the 
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culprits  used  marihuana  before  committing 
these  crimes. 

Saoinaw,  Mich.,  June  6,  1967— Two  Sag- 
inaw patrolmen  stopped  at  a  local  restaurant 
to  obtain  food  One  officer  entered  the  res- 
taurant while  his  partner  waited  In  their 
scout  car.  A  man  followed  the  policeman 
into  the  restaurant  and,  without  provoca- 
tion or  comment,  shot  the  officer  three  times 
In  the  back  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The 
defendant  was  killed  by  the  officer's  partner 
in  an  ensuing  gun  battle.  A  companion  of 
the  murderer  stated  that  he  and  the  dead 
defendant  had  parked  across  the  street  from 
the  restaurant  and  smoked  a  number  of 
marihuana  cigarettes.  When  the  police  car 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  restaurant,  the 
murderer  announced  he  was  going  to  kill  one 
of  the  officers  for  kicks. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Novemt>er  15,  1967. — A 
Kalamazoo  physician  hired  a  neighborhood 
girl  to  care  for  his  children  while  he  and 
his  wife  were  out  for  the  evening.  The  girl 
invited  almost  50  teenagers  to  the  doctor's 
home  for  a  drinking  and  marihuana  party. 
The  doctor's  home  was  completely  destroyed 
and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  were 
stolen. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


April  h,  1968 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


OP   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  tx3  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  teachers-in-poUtics 
program  to  be  held  this  weekend — April 
5_7_here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  applaud  this  first  nationwide  effort 
to  make  the  country's  2  million  teachers 
a  dynamic  force  In  the  political  arena. 
This  weekend's  TIP  conference,  in  which 
teachers  from  all  50  States  are  partic- 
ipating, will  demonstrate  that  teachers 
are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  well  as  talk  about  it. 

Today's  teacher  is  no  longer  content 
to  take  a  passive  role  In  the  determina- 
tion of  educational  policy— and  rightly 
so,  for  he  cannot  afford  to.  Many  of  the 
objectives  which  the  teaching  profession 
has  set  for  the  improvement  of  education 
can  be  achieved  only  with  the  active 
support  of  its  members  in  influencing 
public  decision.  Therefore,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  assert  himself  fully 
as  a  citizen.  Including  active  political 
participation,  is  vital  to  the  pursuit  of 
high  quality  in  education. 

But  the  active  participation  of  teach- 
ers ui  partisan  politics  is  not  only  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  eliciting  public  sup- 
port for  educational  policy,  it  is  valu- 
able— Indeed,  necessary,  if  teachers  are 
to  fulfill  the  proper  expectation  of  their 
students  that  they  be  enlightened  indi- 
viduals. 

Whether  indirectly,  by  example,  or  di- 
rectly, the  teacher  plays  an  important 
role  in  shaping  the  lives  of  youth— their 
attitudes,  their  values,  their  awareness 
of  the  world  around  them.  Teachers  who 
are  informed  about  the  political  dy- 
namics of  our  world  and  who  involve 
themselves  in  the  democratic  processes 
are  likely  to  awaken  the  passive  pupil  to 
the  viability  of  government  and  to  con- 
vince the  young  cynic  of  the  value  of 


citizen  participation  in  the  nmnlng  of 
our  Nation. 

I  commend  the  National  Education 
Association  for  encouraging  vigorous 
political  activity  for  its  members  and  I 
wish  them  a  fruitful  weekend  of  "poll- 
ticking."      

Yoa've  Got  a  Right— Part  5 
HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  4,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  continue  the 
series.  "You've  Got  a  Right."  by  Includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  the  script  of  the 
fifth  program,  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  was  produced  by  Group  W  and 
presented  by  WJZ-TV  in  Baltimore  on 
February  22. 

The  script  follows: 
[Group  W— Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co.] 

You've  Got  a  Right 
The    First    Amendment    (Freedom    of    the 

Press) 

(Written    and    Produced    by    Robert    LewU 

Shayon;   directed  by  Henry  Behar) 

Coat  of  characters 

Director   (Hamilton) :   Bramwell  Fletcher. 

Actor  1  (Judge  Justice  Brennan,  Judge 
Jones) :  John  McGovern. 

Actor  2  (Zenger.  Foreman  (Sullivan 
trial) )  :  Richard  Kilbride. 

Actor  3  (Embry  Milton.  Foreman  (Zenger 
trial) ) :  Addison  Powell. 

Actor  4  (Sullivan,  Bradley  Blackstone) : 
Conrad  Bain, 

Actor  5  (Twyn,  Chief  Justice  Delancey) : 
Robert  Hewitt. 

Actor  6  (Alabama  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Holt) :  Conrad  Jameson. 

Actor  7   (Ad  Writer) :   Fred  Plnkard. 

Actor  8  (Mrs.  Zenger,  Lady  Ad-Writer) : 
Nancy  Franklin. 

Prologue 

The  Colonial  Courtroom.  Judge.  Counsel's 
bench.  Hamilton,  a  man  In  his  eighties.  In 
Colonial  costume,  stands  at  the  Jury  bar. 
Zenger  is  seen. 

Hamilton  (Director).  This  is  not  the 
cause  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  poor  printer 
nor  of  New  York  alone,  which  you  are 
now  trying.  No!  By  an  impartial  and  un- 
corrupt  verdict,  you  will  lay  a  noble  founda- 
tion for  securing  to  ourselves  .  .  .  our 
posterity  .  .  .  and  our  neighbors  that 
to  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  man  have 
given  us  a  right:  the  liberty  .  .  .  both  of 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  by 
'  ?peaking  and  writing  the  truth! 

Judge  (Actor  1 ) .  Has  the  Jury  reached ? 

Director.  Hold  it.  Walt  for  Hamilton  (He 
walks)  to  walk  slowly  back  to  the  counsel's 
bench.  He's  an  old  man— almost  80,  you 
know. 

Judge  (Actor  1).  Has  the  jury  reached ? 

Director.  Good.  That's  the  way  we'll  do  it. 
(Rises  and  takes  off  wig)  Skip  the  charge 
for  now.  Cast,  relax  a  minute.  (To  Camera) 
Hello.  We're  a  repertory  company.  Nine  actors 
rehearsing  freedom— more  specifically,  the 
"Bill  of  Rights,"  the  first  ten  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  We're  working  on  the  First 
which,  among  other  provisions,  guarantees 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  ...  or  of 
the  press."  We  suggest  our  settings,  play 
many  roles,  and  occasionally  wear  cos- 
tumes— we're  always  arguing  about  the  Is- 
sues. I'm  the  Director — but  as  you  saw  a 
moment  ago.   In   the  scene  from  the  cele- 
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brated  John  Peter  Zenger  case— I  also  play 
the  role  of  Andrew  Hamilton— Andrew,  not 
Alexander— a  famous  Philadelphia  Lawyer  in 
the  American  Colonies  before  the  revolution. 
(Holds  up  the  wig)  By  this  sign  ye  shall 
know  me.  (To  Cast)  Places  for  the  next  scene. 
Costumes  if  you  have  them. 

Cartridge.  Group  W,  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Companv,  In  association  with  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law  pre- 
sents, "You've  Got  a  Right",  a  series  of  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  "a 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples Is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  libertv."  This  is  a  program  about 
the  First  Amendrrient.  In  a  moment.  Act  One. 


Act  1 
director.  Andrew  Hamilton,  addressing 
the  Jury  in  the  John  Peter  Zenger  case,  de- 
clared that  free  men  have  a  right  to  expose 
arbitrary  power  by  speaking  and  writing  the 
truth.  Have  you  got  that  right  today?  Tlie 
answer  is  £?lven  in  Sullivan  v.  New  York 
Times— Supreme  Court  case,  which  began 
with  this  ad  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  March  29,  1960.  "Heed  Their 
Rising  Voices."  This  ad  was  financed  by  the 
Committee  to  Defend  Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  in  the  South. 
(To  Actor  7  and  Actress  8)  Nancy,  you  and 
Fred  play  the  roles  of  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

( Actor  7  and  Actress  8  to  ad) 
Now.  as  members  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  this  ad.  what  did  you  charge  in  it? 

Ladt  Ajd-Writer  (Actress  8).  We  charged 
in  this  ad  that  Negro  students  engaged  m 
non-\iolent  demonstrations  in  Alabama  were 
met  with  an  'unprecedented  wave  of  terror." 
Man  Ad-Writer  (Actor  7).  In  the  third 
paragraph  we  wrote:  "In  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama after  studenU  sang  'My  Country  Tls 
of  Thee'  on  the  State  Capitol  steps,  their 
leaders  were  expelled  from  school,  and  truck- 
loads  of  police  armed  with  shotguns  and 
tear-gas  ringed  the  Alab.ama  State  College 
Campus.  When  the  entire  student  Ixxly  pro- 
tested to  state  authorities  by  refusing  to 
re-reglster,  their  dining  hall  was  padlocked 
in  an  attempt  to  starve  them  into  submis- 
sion." 

L.\DY  Ad-Writer  (Actress  8).  Sixth  para- 
graph: "Again  and  again  the  Southern  viola- 
tors have  answered  Dr.  King's  peaceful  pro- 
tests with  intimidation  and  violence.  They 
have  bombed  his  home  .almost  killing  his 
wife  and  child.  They  have  assaulted  his  per- 
son. They  iiave  i^rrested  him  seven  times  .  .  . 
for  speeding,  loitering  and  similar  offenses. 
And  now  they  have  charged  him  with  per- 
jury ...  a  felony  under  which  they  could 
imprison  him  for  ten  years." 

DiRtcTOR.  Good.  As  a  result  of  this  ad.  The 
New  York  Times  became  the  defendant  in 
this  case.  The  plaintiff.  Sullivan,  is  one  of 
three  Commissioners  of  Public  Affairs  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  (To  Actor  4)  Conrad, 
you'll  play  Sullivan.  The  Times  is  repre- 
sented by  a  lawyer  named  Eric  Embry.  (To 
Actor  3  I  That's  you,  Addison. 

ACTOR  3.  According  to  Embry.  nothing  in 
this  ad  libeled  Mr.  Sullivan.  But  beyond  that 
he  claims  that  the  Alabama  law  under  which 
Sullivan  is  suing  the  Times— is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  violates  the  free  press  guarantee  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Director.  Correct.  Now  that  we  know  the 
background  of  Sullivan  vs.  New  York  Times, 
let's  act  out  the  trial  In  the  Alabama  court- 
room. 

Actor  6.  (Interrupts)  Just  a  minute.  You 
said  that  Sullivan  is  suing  the  Times  under 
the  Alabama  law  of  libel.  Sullivan  alleges 
that  what  the  ad  said  was  "False  and 
malicious."  Is  that  the  legal  definition  of 
libel? 

Director.  Good  question.  First,  ignore  the 
word  "malicious'.  It  goes  back  to  Old  English 
origins— and  it  is  put  into  the  declaration  by 
the  plaintiff,  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  It 
means  nothing  at  all. 


Actor  7.  So  much  lor  malice. 
Director.  What  we're  really  dealing  wltn 
here  Is  a  written  defamation  of  a  persons 
character  which  may  produce  injury  to  his 
reputation  among  right-thinking  people. 
The  Judge  determines  whether  or  not  a 
man's  character  is  defamed.  When  the  defa- 
mation .... 

Actor  1.  (Interrupts)  Wl.oa.  Back  up  a 
minute.  Just  how  does  the  Judge  determine 
defamation? 

Director.  On  the  face  of  It.  In  the  context 
of  the  Times.  In  1900.  for  example,  if  you 
falsely  called  a  man  a  'communist" — it 
wouldn't  be  defamatory.  Today  it  would  be. 
ACTOR  6.  I  see.  In  Sullivan's  case — lie  was 
accused  of  police  brutality. 

Director.  Right.  In  the  Civil  Rights  con- 
text, that's  defamation. 

Actor  7.  If  the  Judge  makes  the  determi- 
nation, what  does  the  Jury  do? 

Director.  Tlie  damages  need  not  be  proven 
to  the  Jurv— they  are  automatically  assumed. 
All  the  Jury  does  Is  decide  the  amount  of 
damages. 

.\cTOR  6.  The  questions  are:  one.  Is  It  a 
defamation  .  .  .  two.  Is  it  true  or  false. 

Director.  Right.  Now,  on  the  bench  in  the 
Alabama  court,  is  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  (To 
Actor  1)  John,  you're  Jones.  And  for  the  New 
York  Times— Attorney  Eric  Embry  ...  on 
the  stand.  Commissioner  Sullivan.  Play  It. 

Embry  (Actor  3) .  Mr.  Sullivan,  you  say  you 
felt   hurt,   and   that   you   were  damaged   by 
this  ad  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  29th  and  you  felt  like  you  had 
been  greatly  Injured  by  that. 
Sullivan  (Actor  4) .  I  did.  sir. 
Embrt    (Actor   3).   By   all  35  copies   that 
came  into  Montgomery  County    .  .  you  heard 
the  evidence  about  how  many  of  those  news- 
papers come  into  this  country,  didn't  you? 
Sullivan  (Actor  4) .  I  don't  recall. 
EiviBRY  (Actor  3).  Did  anybody  ever  come 
up  to  you  and  tell  you  that  they  had  read 
this  advertisement  of  the  New  York  "Hmes 
m  the  newspaj>er? 

Actor  2.  (Interrupts)  Can  we  hold  for  a 
minute? 
Director.  What's  the  problem? 
Actor  2.  I've  read  the  ad  "Heed  Their  Ris- 
ing Voices"  from  top  to  bottom.  Sullivan 
isn't  mentioned  once.  No  names  are  men- 
tioned. How  can  Sullivan  sue  for  libel  .  .  . 
claim  that  his  reputation  has  been  injured- 
when  his  name  doesn't  appear  in  the  ad? 

Actor  4.  Well  anytime  they  mention  "the 
police"  in  the  ad.  they're  mentlomng 
Sullivan. 

Actor  2.  Why?  He's  not  the  only  officer  on 
the  Montgomery  Police  Force. 

Actor  4.  But  he's  the  officer  In  charge.  (He 
takes  newspaper)  When  the  ad  says:  the 
police  ringed  the  campus  .  .  .  padlocked  the 
dining  hall  .  .  .  starved  the  students  into 
submission  .  .  .  arrested  Dr.  King  seven  times 
.  isn't  It  aimed  directly  at  Sullivan  who 
gave  the  orders  for  those  actions? 

Actor  2.  If  I  read  the  ad  when  It  was 
printed,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  made  that 
connection.  (Grins)  But  then  maybe  I'm  not 
a  rtght-thlnklng  person. 

Actor  1.  I  tend  to  go  along  with  Conrad. 
(Actor  4)  To  me,  every  time  the  ad  mentions 
the  police,  they're  mentioning  Sullivan  be- 
cause he  supervises  the  police.  But  what 
about  the  truth  of  the  statements  In  the  ad. 
Are  they  accurate? 

Director.   The   Times   acknowledges   that 
some   of   the   statements   are   not   accurate. 
They  do  say.  however,  that  the  ad  Is  "sub- 
stantially" correct. 
Actor  1.  What  are  the  Inaccuracies? 
Director.  Well,  the  ad  says  the  students 
sang,  "My  Country  "Hs  of  Thee."  They  didn't. 
They  sang,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Actor  4.  Go  on. 

Director.  The  ad  says  the  student  leaders 
were  expelled  from  school.  They  weren't.  It 
says  the  poUce  armed  with  shotguns  and 
tear-gas  ringed  the  Alabama  State  College 
Campus.  They  didn't.  It  says  the  dinlng-hall 
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was  padlocked.  It  wasn't.  It  says  Dr.  King 
was  arrested  seven  times.  It  was  only  four. 
Actor  3.  Big  deal.  Nlt-plcklng. 
Actor  1.  How  can  you  say  that?  A  fact  Is 
either  true  or  false.  All  the  Times  had  to  do 
was  check  the  statements  In  the  ad  with 
their  own  news  files,  and  they  would  have 
known  they  were  false. 

Actor  7.  But  this  wasn't  a  news  article 
...  It   was  a  paid  ad. 

AcroR  1.  Tliat  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
The  Times  is  responsible  for  everything  it 
prinLs. 

Actor  2.  But  it's  ridiculous  ...  If  a  news- 
paper has  to  check  out  every  item  it  prints 
.  .  .  news,  advertising,  everything  .  .  ,  nothing 
would  ever  get  i>rlnted. 

Actor  4.  No,  wait  a  minute.  Let's  be  fair. 
When  right-thinking  people  read  that  ad. 
and  believed  reasonably  that  Sullivan  did 
the  things  it  said  he  did— would  you  or  would 
you  not  say  that  his  reputation  was  Injured? 
Actress  B.  When  you  get  down  to  essen- 
tials, the  whole  thing  may  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  some  Southern  f)Olltlclans  to  In- 
timidate civil  rights  groups  and  newspapers 
through  the  threat  of  libel  action.  They're 
using  the  law  as  a  cudgel  I 

Director.  Tlie    testimony    is    all    In.    Play 
Judge  Jones'  charge  to  the  Jury. 
Actor  1.  Where's  the  Jury? 
Director.  Over  there. 

Judge  Jones  (Actor  1).  (To  Jury)  I 
charge  you  that  the  statements  in  the  ad- 
vertisement are  libelous  per  se,  and  thus  not 
privileged.  The  law  implies  legal  injury  from 
the  bare  fact  of  publication  itself.  General 
damages  need  not  be  alleged  or  proved  .  .  . 
both  are  assumed. 

Actor  7.  I  don't  get  it.  Judge  Jones  Is  tell- 
ing the  Jury  that  It  must  find  the  Times 
guilty. 

Director.  That's    right.    Under    Alabama 
law,  he  has  no  choice.  His  charge  to  the  Jury 
is  legally  correct. 
.Actor  7.  But  why? 

Director.  In  libel— which  Is  written  def- 
amation— damages  are  automatic.  They  are 
"assumed" — as  the  Judge  said. 

Actor  3.  But  this  Is  ridiculous.  Nobody 
in  lUs  right  mind  could  say  that  the  ad 
really  hurt  Sullivan.  It's  a  clear  case  of  the 
state  of  Alabama  stepping  on  freedom  of  the 
press  to  defend  Its  sectional  Interests. 

AcTon  4.  Not  ..t  all.  A  .-^tate  acting  legally 
to  (jrotect  the  reputation  of  a  citizen. 

Director.  That's  the  problem.  When  does 
freedom  step  .,ver  the  bounds  of  propriety 
iind  l.)ecom-  "Ibcl?  England— in  the  17th  and 
18th  oenturles.  had  some  very  Interesting 
answers  to  that  question.  Places  for  the  next 
scene — and  we"l  play  them. 

Cartridge.  In  a  moment  Act  II  of  "You've 
Got  a  Rieht"  The  First  Amendment,  SulU- 
van  vs.  the  New  York  Times. 


Act  II 

(Tableau:  Blackstone,  Milton,  Twyn  and 
Holt  I 

Director.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
m  England.  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  a  famous 
English  Jud^e,  John  Milton  was  a  poet  and 
a  very  great  one.  John  T^vyn  was  Just  an 
ordinary  printer,  and  Sir  William  Black- 
.•=tone  Was  the  most  distinguished  of  .all  Brit- 
ish Jurists. 

Blackstone  (Actor  4).  Every  free  man  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  :ay  what  sentiments 
he  pleases  before  the  public;  to  forbid  this 
is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press:  but 
if  he  publishes  what  Is  Improper,  mischie- 
vous, or  illegal,  he  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. 

TwTN  (Actor  5).  (Jumps  up  In  Jail)  A 
splendid  sutement!  Every  man  free  to  print 
his  sentiments,  provided  only  .  that  they 
are  not  improper  .  .  .  mischievous  ...  or 
illegal!  My  name  is  John  Twyn.  I  was  Im- 
prisoned because  I  printed  a  small  little 
pamphlet  .  .  three  pages,  no  more.  And 
all  I  said  was  that  King  Charles  I  sov- 

ereign though  ht  be  .         is  accountable  for 
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his  acts  to  the  people!  Improper?  I  don't 
think  so  ...  (He  points)  But  they  do!  Mis- 
chievous? I  don't  think  so  ...  (He  points) 
But  they  do. 

Judge  (Actor  1 ) .  John  Twyn  .  .  .  stand  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice!  (Twtn  leaves  cell) 
Being  gtillty  of  an  atrocious,  false  and  sedi- 
tious libel  against  our  most  gracious  majesty. 
King  Charles  I,  hear  now  the  sentence  of 
thla  court.  You  shall  be  led  back  from  whence 
you  came,  and  from  thence  to  be  drawn  upon 
a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution;  and  there 
you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  being 
alive,  shall  be  cut  down,  your  head  to  be 
cut  off.  your  body  to  be  divided  Into  four 
quarters.  And  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul. 

Director.  And  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul.  And  now — John  Milton.  The  year 
1841.  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 

Milton  (Actor  3 ) .  Give  me  liberty  to  know. 
to  utter,  to  argue  freely  according  to  my 
conscience,  above  all  llbertlea. 

Director.  The  same  John  Milton — In  1649. 
Charles  I  has  been  beheaded  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  the  new  ruler  ha*  made  Milton  an 
Official  Licensor  of  Publications. 

Milton  (Actor  3).  Thoee  which  otherwise 
come  forth.  If  they  be  found  mischievous 
and  libelous,  the  Are  and  the  executioner 
win  be  thp  llmeUest  and  the  moet  effectual 
remedy  thai  jnan's  prevention  can  use. 

Holt  ( Actor  6 ) .  If  people  should  not  be 
called  to  account  for  possessing  the  people 
with  an  ill  opinion  of  government,  no  gov- 
ernment can  subsist. 

Milton  ( Actor  3 ) .  Chief  Justice  Holt. 
HOLT  (Actor  6).  Truth  is  no  defense  of 
libel.  It  does,  in  fact,  worsen  the  crime.  For 
the  truer  It  is.  the  more  likely  It  Is  to  ex- 
acerbate the  scandal  and  cause  a  breach  of 
Peace! 

Actor  4.  (Interrupts)  I  object! 
Director.  To  what? 

Actor  4.  In  thoee  days  you  didn't  have  the 
right  to  criticize  a  public  official  even  if  you 
told  the  truth  about  him.  But  in  the  Sul- 
livan case  you've  got  that  right  as  lone  as 
what  you  say  is  true.  What  Sullivan  argues 
is  that  they  told  lies  about  him. 

Actor  3.  They  weren't  lies.  They  were  er- 
rors In  unessential  details. 

Director.  Lies — or  errors?  The  Alabama 
Jvu-y  In  the  Sullivan  vs.  New  York  Times  case 
had  its  own  answer  to  that  question.  iTo 
Actor  1)  John,  are  you  ready  with  the  ver- 
dict? (They  nod)  O.  K.  Let's  have  It. 

Judge  Jones  Actor  1 1 .  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  have  you  reached  your  verdict? 

Foreman  i  Actor  2 1 .  'We  have,  your  Honor. 
Judge  (Actor  1).  What  is  your  verdict? 
Foreman  (Actor  2).  We  And  for  the  plain- 
tiff .  .  .  and  we  assess  the  damages  at  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Director.  The  Times  appeals  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

Supreme  Court  Judge  (Actor  6).  Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

Director.  The  Times  requests  that  verdict 
be  set  aside  pencUna  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Supreme  Court  Judge  (Actor  6).  Defend- 
ant will  be  required  to  post  bond  double  the 
verdict.  One  million  dollars. 

Actor  2.  One  million  dollars!  The  Times 
showed  that  the  ad  was  substantially  cor- 
rect. Truth  Is  a  defense  against  libel.  Isn't 
It? 

Director.  Yes  It  is.  but  the  defendant, 
the  Times,  couldn't  prove  the  whole  ad  was 
true  therefore  the  plaintiff,  Sullivan,  was  vic- 
torious in  Alabama.  Nevertheless  truth  still 
is  a  defense  against  libel.  This  principle  was 
first  established  In  the  American  Colonies  In 
the  year  1735.  That  was  the  year  that  a  very 
pretty  young  woman,  Mrs.  John  Peter  Zenger. 
came  "  to  Philadelphia  lawyer.  Andrew 
Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Zenger  (Actor  8) .  Please,  please  don't 
say  no.  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  your  rea- 
sons. If  this  were  an  ordinary  case,  wouldn't 
ask  you  to  do  it.  But  it  Is  not  an  ordinary 
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case.  (Holds  a  packet  of  papers.)  There's  no 
one  else.  The  Governor  has  disbarred  John's 
attorneys.  You  stand  high  In  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  You  must  take  this  case.  You 
believe  in  the  truth  he  printed  in  his  news- 
paper. The  truth  that  the  Governor  is  cor- 
rupt, an  evU  parasite.  And  now  my  husband 
is  being  punished.  (Hamilton  has  appeared. 
Mrs.  Zenger  Is  addressing  him) 

Hamilton  (Director).  I  am  an  old  man, 
my  dear  lady,  almost  eighty.  I  am  retired 
from  the  prtictlce  of  law.  I  cannot  travel  all 
the  way  to  New  York  to  take  up  the  case  of 
a  little  German  printer. 

Mrs.  Zenger  (Actor  8).  It  Is  not  the  case 
of  a  little  German  printer.  Mr.  Hamilton,  but 
the  cause  of  every  free  man  In  America.  Will 
you  desert  them  because  a  few  bones  creak 
and  a  few  muscles  groan?  You  are  young 
enough. 

Hamilton,  t Director!.  True.  I  am  not  yet 
eighty.  I  see  you  have  brought  the  papers. 
Suppose  we  go  into  the  house  and  look  them 
over. 

Cartridge.    In    a    moment    Act    Three    of 
"You've  Got  a  Right".  The  First  Amendment, 
Sullivan  vs.  The  New  York  Times. 
Act  III 
(The   Courtroom.   Chief  Justice  Delancey 
(Actor  5 1  Is  seated  on  the  bench.  Below  him 
Is  Attorney  General  Bradley  (Actor  4).  At  a 
table  m  front,  Hamilton  is  seated  with  John 
and  Anna  Zenger.  Delancey  taps  his  gavel.) 
Delancet  (Actor  5).  Mr.  Attorney-General, 
you   may   proceed.    (Bradley   rises,   bows   to 
bench) 

Bradley  (Actor  4) .  Gentleman  of  the  Jury. 
it  shall  be  the  Intention  of  the  Crown  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  Zenger  did  will- 
fully and  maliciously  print  a  false,  scanda- 
lous and  sedmltious  libel   .  .  . 

Hamilton  (Director).  (His  hand  on  Zen- 
ger's  shoulder)  May  It  please  your  Honor.  I 
win  save  Mr.  Attorney-General  the  trouble 
...  for  I  do  confess  for  my  client.  John 
Peter  Zenger,  that  he  both  printed  and  pub- 
lished the  statements  set  forth  In  the 
charges!  (Zenger  stiffens) 

Br-^dley  (Actor  4).  lAH  smiles)  Well,  now 
...  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  confessed  the  print- 
ing of  these  libels  ...  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  further  but  for  Your  Honor  to 
instruct  the  Jury  to  And  a  verdict  for  the 
Crown. 

Hamilton  ( Director  i .  Not  so.  Your  Honor. 
(To  Bradley)  You  will  have  something  more 
to  do  before  you  make  my  client  a  libeller 
...  for  the  words  printed  themselves  must 
be  libelous  .  .  .  that  Is,  false,  scandalous  and 
seditious  ...  or  else,  most  assuredly,  we  are 
not  guilty 

Bradley  ( Actor  4 )  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
the  words  are  scandalous  and  tend  to  sedi- 
tion. 

Hamilton  (Director).  Ah,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  uses  the  words  "scandalous  and 
seditious".  But  whether  from  design  or  not 
I  cannot  say  ...  he  omits  the  word  "false". 
Bradley  (Actor  4).  A  libel  Is  a  libel,  not- 
witiistandlng  It  is  true! 

Hamilton  (Director).  I  will  agree  that 
everything  Mr.  Zenger  printed  about  His 
Excellencv  is  scandalous,  seditious  and  a 
libel  .  .  ."providing  only  that  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  proves  them  false. 

Bradley  (Actor  4).  Your  Honor,  this  vlo- 
la-Lcs  all  precedent.  If  the  Crown  must  prove 
the  statements  false,  then  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly proceed. 

Hamilton  (Director).  I  can  understand 
that  Mr.  Attorney-General  Is  reluctant  to 
prove  the  charges"  false  .  .  .  therefore.  Your 
Honor,  we  will  take  upon  oiu'selves  the  task 
of  proving  them  true! 

Delancey  ( Actor  5 ) .  No.  no,  no.  You  can- 
not be  permitted  to  give  the  truth  of  a  libel 
in  evidence.  A  libel  Is  not  to  be  Justified  .  .  . 
for  it  Is  nevertheless  a  libel  that  It  Is  true! 
Hamilton  (Director) .  But.  your  Honor  .  .  . 
Delancey  (Actor  5) .  You  are  not  permitted 
to  argue  against  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
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Hamilton  (Director).  (To  Jury)  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury  ...  it  is  to  you  we  must 
now  appeal  .  .  for  witness,  we  are  denied 
the  liberty  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  facts 
deemed  libelous.  By  an  Impartial  and  uncor- 
rupt  verdict,  you  will  lay  a  noble  foundation 
for  securing  to  ourselves  .  our  posterity 
.  and  our  neighbors  .  .  .  that  to  which 
nature  and  the  laws  of  men  have  given  us  a 
right:  the  liberty  .  .  .  both  of  exppsing  and 
opposing  arbitrary  power  by  speaking  and 
writing  the  truth.  (He  walks  slowly  to  Coun- 
sel's bench  and  sits  down  wearily) 

Delancey  (Actor  5).  Has  the  Jury  reached 
a  verdict? 

Foreman  (Actor  3).  We  have.  Your  Honor. 
Delancey  (Actor  5).  How  do  you  find? 
Foreman    (Actor  3).  We  find   John  Peter 
Zenger  not  guilty.  (Director  takes  off  Hamil- 
ton wig  and  addresses  Camera ) 

Director.  Good,  you  waited  for  your  cue! 
In  1735.  that  verdict  established  a  free  press. 
In  1791,  the  First  Amendment  guaranteed  it. 
On  March  9,  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  w£s 
ready  with  its  decision  In  Sullivan  vs,  Ne\v 
York  Times.  The  modern  issue:  Must  every 
printed  charge  against  a  public  official  be 
incontrovertably  true — or  does  the  free  press 
have  the  right  to  be  wrong?  Justice  Brennan 
delivered  the  opinion. 

Brennan  (Actor  1).  The  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  1st  and  14th  Amendments 
prohibit  a  public  official  from  recovering 
damages  for  a  defamatory  falsehood  relating 
to  his  official  conduct  unless  he  proves  that 
the  statement  was  made  with  actual  malice. 
As  for  the  Times,  we  conclude  that  the  facts 
do  not  support  a  finding  of  actual  malice. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  re- 
versed. 

Actor  4.  Talk  about  reversals?  That  deci- 
sion not  only  reverses  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  In  the  SvUllvan  case — It  reverses  the 
whole  concept  of  libel.  Isn't  that  right? 
Director.  That's  right,  it  does. 
Actor  5.  Suddenly,  the  Supreme  Coiut 
makes  "malice"  the  key  to  libel.  Whatever 
happened  to  the  necessity  for  truth  as  a 
defense.  Isn't  that  important  anymore? 

Director.  Yes.  It  Is  Important.  Here.  I've 
got  the  precise  wording  .  .  .  You  can  suc- 
cessfully defend  yourself  against  a  charge 
of  libel  by  proung  that  what  you  have 
written  Is  true.  That's  truth  as  a  defense. 
But  now.  you  can  also  successfully  defend 
yourself  even  if  what  you  printed  is  false. 
pro\ided  your  intentions  were  not  malicious. 
That's  what's  new.  You  couldn't  do  that 
before. 

Actor  4.  But  to  prove  malice.  What  Is 
malice — what  do  you  have  to  prove? 

Director.  Well,  there  are  three  degrees  of 
malice.  First — eril  intent;  second — knowing 
something  you  print  Is  false;  and  third — 
reckless  disregarc".  of  its  truth  or  falsity. 

Actor  5.  The  court  has  shifted  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  man  who  aims  the  libel 
to  the  man  who  gets  hit  by  It. 

Actor   4.    From    now    on,    any    man    that 
'  values  Ills  reputation  is  going  to  think  twice 
before  running  for  public  office. 

Actor  2.  (To  Actor  4)  Be  reasonable.  Con- 
rad. A  free  press  lias  to  have  breathing  space. 
People  are  bound  to  make  errors  in  the  heat 
of  public  debate. 

Actor  3.  And  when  they're  wrong  they 
have  to  be  protected. 

Actress  8.  If  you  don't  follow  that  prin- 
ciple, you  violate  the  whole  concept  of  a 
free  press.  The  right  to  be  wrong.  Absolutely. 
Cartridge,  In  a  moment,  the  debate  con- 
tinues, in  the  Epilogue  for  "You've  Got  a 
Right" — the  free  press  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

epilogue 

Actor  4.  (Reasonably)  Look,  nobody  is  ar- 
guing that  freedom  of  the  press  should  be 
abolished.  It's  Just  a  question  of  degree.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Sullivan  decision  goes  too 
far,  that's  all. 

Actor  1.  But  Conrad,  the  Supreme  Court 
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was   unanimous   In    Its   decision.   How   often 
is  the  Court  unanimous? 

ACTOR  5  But  already  a  New  York  court 
has  extended  the  right  of  the  press  to  at- 
tack celebrities— anybody  in  the  public  eye — 
without  having  to  be  truthful — is  that  fair? 

Actress  8.  There's  still  malice — that's  pro- 
tection. 

Actor  4.  But  In  concurring  opinions.  Jus- 
tices Black  and  Douglas  would  even  remove 
the  restriction  of  actual  malice.  And  Justice 
Goldberg's  opinion  agreed  that  the  right  to 
criticize  should  be  unconditional. 

Actor  7.  Exactly.  What  the  scenes  didn't 
show  was  there  were  four  individual  de- 
fendants in  Sullivan  as  well  as  the  New  York 
Times.  The  case  stands  for  the  right  of  an 
individual.  You've  got  a  right  as  well  as  the 
press  to  criticize  the  government.  (They 
argue) 

Director.  And  so  it  goes.  Nine  actors  re- 
hearsing freedom.  "Liberty,"  said  a  famous 
Judge.  "Lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
When  it  dies  there  no  law  can  save  it." 
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inals.  whether  by  courts  or  legislatures. 
The  pendulum  has  swung  about  as  far  as 
It  can  In  favor  of  law  violators;  now  it  is 
going  to  swing  back. 
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the  church's  political  voice  began  to  be  heard. 
its  prophet*  developed  spiritual  laryngitis. 
Maybe  a  return  lo  the  Biblical  themes  dealing 
witii  the  changed  heart  and  the  transformed 
life  mlpht  help  the  church  regain  its  lost 
audience 


More  Action,  Less  Talk 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESS)EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
that  the  winter  months  have  lulled  us 
into  complacency  and  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  Clime  and  violence  which  swept 
across  our  countrj'  last  summer.  While 
it  may  not  be  as  explosive  and  as  well 
publicized,  however,  the  unfortunate 
fact  remains  that  crime  knows  no  season 
and  is  a  daily  threat  to  our  wellbeing. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle 
points  out,  the  rising  crime  rate  is  still 
of  utmost  concern  to  Americans,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  more  action  and 
less  talk. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

More  Action,  Less  Talk 

According  to  the  Gallup  Poll,  crime  Is  the 
No.  1  home-front  concern  of  Americans  now. 

And  no  wonder!  Crime  is  on  the  Increase 
everywhere.  As  a  growth  Industry,  it  has 
few  equals. 

Manv  are  saying  that  crime,  especially 
crime  in  the  streets,  will  be  a  major  issue 
in  the  presidential  election. 

We  suppose  so.  But  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  be- 
cause everybody— Democrats,  Republicans, 
independents,  mugwumps  and.  we  suppose, 
even  communists — Is  going  to  be  against 
crime.  It  is  certain  that  nobody  will  come 
out  in  favor  of  it. 

In  one  of  his  races  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
Mike  DiSalle  was  asked  if  he  thought  cor- 
ruption would  be  an  issue.  DiSalle  an- 
swered. "I  suppose  so.  but  I  don't  know  who 
is  going  to  take  the  affirmative." 

It's  that  way  with  crime. 

But  the  American  people  ore  looking  for 
answers.  They  are  weary  of  endless  talk. 
They  want  action  to  bring  crime  under  con- 
trol. They  are  likely  to  support  the  party 
which  seems  to  have  a  program  to  go  with 
Its  oratory.  They  are  likely  to  support  the 
candidates  who  seems  able  to  match  words 
with  deeds. 

And  the  people  will  be  Increasingly  Im- 
patient, we  believe,  with  coddling  of  crlm- 


Sparks  From  a  Pastor's  Anvil 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  some  remarks  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  the  church  in  govern- 
ment affairs  by  Roy  Patterson,  pastor  of 
the  South  Park  Church  of  Park  Ridge, 
111.  His  column,  which  appears  regularly 
in  the  Park  Ridge  Advocate,  Is  entitled 
"Sparks  From  a  Pastor's  Anvil." 
The  column  follows: 

Sparks   Prom    a    Pastor's   Anvil 
( By  Roy  Patterson.  South  Park  Church  > 
"Why  don't  you  ministers  quit  trying  to 
run  the  government  from  your  pulpits  and  go 
back  to  preaching  the  Bible?  ' 

This  irate  question  was  written  in  a  "Letter 
To  Tlie  Editor"  column  in  one  of  our  metro- 
politan newspapers.  The  writer  went  on  to 
express  some  other  deep  seated  hostilities 
toward  pastors  and  churches. 

Maybe  our  disgruntled  friend  has  a  g(x>d 
point,  for  it  does  -seem  that  the  pronounce- 
ments today  emanating  from  many  ec- 
clesiastical headquarters  are  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun  except  the  Word  of  G<xl.  One 
religious  body  recently  issued  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam. 
labor,  integration  and  automation,  but  noth- 
ing dealing  with  the  problem  of  sin  and  guilt, 
or  the  need  for  personal  repentance  and 
faith. 

I  often  wonder  about  Jesus.  He  certainly 
missed  the  boat  in  his  day,  for  think,  of  all 
the  evils  of  his  first-century  world  that  he 
failed  to  deal  with.  Instead  of  organizing 
marches  on  Rome  to  protest  slavery,  or  carry- 
ing signs  denouncing  the  unfair  tax  struc- 
ture, or  preaching  sermons  about  the  dis- 
criminating working  conditions,  he  went 
about  all  Palestine  "doing  good."  He  healed 
the  sick,  comforted  the  .sorrowing,  labored 
with  the  oppressed,  and  preached  that  men 
should  turn  in  faith  to  God.  He  dealt  with 
causes,  not  symptoms. 

Somehow  there  is  something  a  little  in- 
sincere about  a  pastor  living  in  his  lovely 
.'luburban  home,  getting  all  heated  up  in  his 
air-conditioned  pulpit  about  poverty.  And  it 
seems  a  little  ridiculous  for  those  trained  in 
theology  to  be  issuing  idl-knowing  jiro- 
nouncements  on  political  science.  No  wonder 
the  man  on  the  street  is  getting  a  little  irate! 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  not  concern  itself  with  Its 
contemporary  world.  We  are  not  advocating 
a  return  to'  the  monastic,  "other  worldy" 
trend  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  neither  do  we 
want  to  see  a  return  to  the  "Church-State" 
society,  where  The  church  becomes  a 
polltl(:o-rellglous  dictatorship. 

Walter  Judd.  a  former  missionary  turned 
Congressman,  put  It  very  well  when  he  spoke 
to  a  Chicago  Seminary  recently.  He  said.  "I 
am  against  political  action  by  the  Christian 
Church  or  its  agencies,  but  I  am  for  political 
action  by  Christian  persons.  The  proper  role 
of  the  Church  is  not  to  try  to  change  govern- 
ment by  lobbying  in  Washington,  rather  Its 
real  work  Is  to  change  men  and  women  in 
order  that  they.  Individually  and  as  groups, 
may  change  society  and  governments." 

History  has  pretty  well  proved  that  when 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
4  million  Americans  build  our  skyscrap- 
iMS,  roads,  airports,  and  bridges.  Tliey 
make  the  highest  hourly  wages  in  the 
land.  They  also  have  the  most  dangerous 
jobs. 

In  1966,  2,800  consti-uction  workers 
were  killed  on  the  job,  and  240.000  suf- 
fered disabling  injuries.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  100  deaths  and  15.000  injuries 
over  1965. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pomona,  Calif  . 
Progi-ess-Bulletin  dramatizes  the  dangers 
of  the  construction  busine.ss.  Since  llie 
recent  start  of  a  county  courthouse  proj- 
ect, one  workman  has  been  killed  on  the 
site  by  a  falling  concrete  slab;  another 
fell  inside  the  building  and  was  rescued 
by  the  fire  department;  and.  the  third 
victim  was  seriously  injured  when  he  and 
a  12-ton  window  frame  fell  three  stories 
into  the  street. 

This  project  is  yet  to  be  finished.  What 
safeguards  are  offered  the  remaining 
workers  on  this  job — and  the  thousands 
of  others  like  it  across  the  counti'>'? 
Present  efforts  in  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  field  are  haphazard 
and  incomplete.  Safety  .standards  and 
the  enforcement  of  safety  codes  fluctuate 
from  State  to  State — even  from  jobsite 
to  jobsite. 

The  proposed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968  would  establish  na- 
tional safety  and  health  standards— and 
enforce  them.  I  urge  that  we  give  the 
fullest  attention  to  this  bill  and.  as  a 
reminder  of  the  need  for  action,  enter 
this  article  from  the  Progress-Bulletin  in 
the  Record. 
Cot-RTHOUSE  Worker  Hurt  in  Three-Story 

F.\LL 

A  construction  worker  fell  three  stories  with 

a  12-ton  window  frame  he  was  attempting  to 
install  111  the  county  courthouse  being  built 
at  6th  and  Main   streets  Wednesday. 

The  victim.  Gerald  Wayne  Evans,  30.  434  N. 
Bedford  St.,  La  Habra,  suffered  fractures  of 
his  arms  and  legs.  His  condition  today  was 
described  as  fair  at  Pomona  Valley  Com- 
munity  Hospital. 

.\  witness  to  the  fall  was  crane  operator 
Dale  L.  Edwards,  38,  of  Lakewood.  He  told 
ixjllce  his  crane  had  lifted  the  concrete  win- 
dow frame  into  position  on  the  third  floor 
and  Evans  was  attempting  to  tit  it.  Suddenly. 
Edwards  said,  some  panels  gave  way  and 
Evans  and  the  frame  fell.  The  distance  was 
about  50  feet. 

One  workman  was  killed  at  the  site  recent- 
ly when  a  concrete  slab  fell  on  him  from  a 
truck.  Another  was  hurt  when  he  fell  inside 
the  building  and  had  to  be  removed  with  the 
fire  department's  aerial  ladder. 

One  workman  was  injured  nearby  in  a  fall 
at  the  site  of  the  new  city  hall  project. 
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They're  Still  Breathing 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  important 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  entitled 
•They're  Still  Breathing,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  3,  1968  issue  of 
the  New  Republic.  .  « 

This  article  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  health  of  our  coal  miners  and 
whether  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
taking  sufBcient  action  to  safeguard 
these  miners  from  coal  pneumoconiosis— 
the  depositing  of  coal  dust  in  the  lungs. 

I  brought  Mr.  Nader's  article  to  the 
attenflon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  February  1.  and  I  should  also  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's reply  of  March  6.  .  ,  .  ij 
Finally,  and  most  important,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Nader's  letter  of  March  23,  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  which  the  former  requests  "a 
list  of  all  meetings  with  the  BCOA— Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators'  Association— and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  coal  mine  safety 
matters  during  the  past  year,  together 
with  the  dates  of  meetings,  personnel  m 
attendance  and  any  informal  or  formal 
written  understandings  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  BCOA.  Specific- 
ally. I  request  that  this  list  cover  such 
meetings  and  their  minutes  or  other  rec- 
orded description  from  January  1,  1967 
to  the  present.  The  least  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  an  entrenched  preferential  ac- 
cess to  the  councils  of  government  by 
special  interest  groups  is  that  the  proc- 
ess be  made  partly  visible." 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  ordered  a  thorough 
review  of  this  whole  matter  of  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  miners  from  the  ravages 
of  coal  pneumoconiosis,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  learning  shortly  of  the  admmis- 
trative  and  legislative  recommendations 
he  will  make  in  this  regard. 
The  material  referred  to,  follows: 

They're  Still  Breathing 
It  starts  with  breathlessness  and  ends  with 
death.  Along  the  way,  the  victim  can  ex- 
oerlence  bronchitis,  emphysema,  an  enlarged 
heart  and  progressive  massive  fibrosis  leading 
to  severe  reeplratory  disability.  The  disease  is 
coal  pneumoconiosis.  In  1963.  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  study  concluded  that,  at  the 
very  least,  about  one  of  every  10  active, 
bituminous  coal  miners  and  one  in  five  In- 
active miners  have  It. 

Five  years  ago  was  a  little  late  In  discover- 
ing this  widespread  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease Coal  miners  have  been  depleting  them- 
selves for  an  energy-hungry  society  for  over 
a  centuxy.  However,  even  more  unsettling  has 
been  the  InacUon  during  the  years  after  the 
PHS  study.  .     ^  , 

Fax  more  attention  and  expense  is  being 
devoted  to  the  aesthetic  ooets  of  strip  coal 
mining  than  to  preventing  the  human 
wreckage  which  continues  to  stumble  out 
of  the  mines  after  years  of  working  In  quletiy 
miserable  conditions.  These  axe  the  coal 
mines  which  are  bringing  their  owners  rec- 
ord profits.  This  18  the  industry  which  is  sub- 
ject to  coal  mine  safety  laws  that  have  been 
deprived  of  both  their  nourishment  and  in- 
spiration by  inert  administrators  who  are 
surrounded  by  indifference. 
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Reports  on  coal  mine  safety  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  have  never 
fully  refiected  the  health  hazards  endemic 
to  this  occupation.  Recommendations  for  ac- 
tion, particularly  those  not  dealing  with 
mine  operating  safety,  have  been  cut  out 
of  final  revisions  so  as  not  to  diaoomfort  coal 
operators.  Both  the  operators  and  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are  more  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  competing  energy 
sources  and  antl-alr  pollution  drives  than 
the  slow  death  In  the  mines.  UMW  hospitals 
are  available  for  the  sick  worker  but  the 
UMW  seems  far  leas  interested  in  the  toxic 
environment  of  the  mines. 

If  the  dimensions  of  this  occupational  haz- 
ard are  not  revealed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  Is  responsible  for  coal  mine  safe- 
ty, then  most  certainly  the  resources  to  de- 
velop methods  of  disease  recognition  and 
treatment,  engineering  techniques  for  dust 
control  and  safer  working  standards,  will  not 
be  forthcoming.  And,  despite  the  very  vague 
rhetoric,  they  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

In  1952.  there  were  335,217  ooal  miners  em- 
ployed A  little  over  a  decade  later,  the  num- 
ber of  miners  dropped  to  128,698.  These  fig- 
ures give  some  indication  of  the  number  of 
inactive  and  active  miners  exposed  to  coal 
dust.  Coal  Is  far  from  a  dying  Industry,  how- 
ever. Its  star  has  been  rising  since  1961,  and 
now  coal  accounts  for  about  27  percent  of 
US  energy  output,  with  a  dollar  value  at  the 
mines  exceeding  $2.3-billlon.  The  larger  coal 
companies  are  so  profitable  that  they  have 
become  prime  acquisition  targets  of  oil,  cop- 
per and  other  industrial  giants.  But  growing 
concentration,  efficiency  and  profit  have  not 
brought  a  more  healthful  mine  environment. 
On  the  contrary,  government  speclalistfi  be- 
lieve that  mechanization  may  have  increased 
the  miner's  exposure  to  coal  dust. 

Workman's  compensation  costs  run  $27 
million  annually  in  Pennsylvania  alone — a 
state  which  accounts  for  Just  20  percent  of 
total  coal  mining  employment.  Yet  when 
Congress  finally  appropriated  $100,000  In 
1963  for  a  PHS  study  of  the  incidence  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  was  spending  $9 
million  annually  researching  this  disease 
from  coal  mine  to  laboratory.  Enviromnental 
controls  In  the  mines,  such  as  water  spray- 
ing for  dust  suppression  during  blasting  and 
on  automatic  equipment,  have  resulted  from 
the  findings. 

The  PHS  study  concluded  that  death  rates 
for  coal  miners  were  twice  that  of  the  gen- 
eral working  male  population,  while  death 
rates  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
were  about  five  times  that  for  the  general 
working  male  population.  British  soft  coal 
miners  were  reported  to  have  a  considerably 
longer  life  expectancy  than  American  coal 
miners. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  con- 
tracted for  a  number  of  small  studies  on  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  in  recent  years,  is 
preparing  a  major  report  on  health  hazards 
nf  coal  mining.  Its  contents  will  certainly 
provide  a  basis  for  serious  concern.  But  like 
the  rasping  voice  of  the  wasting  coal  miner, 
the  report  alone  will  be  unlikely  to  move 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  coal  industry 
or  even  the  United  Mine  Workers  toward 
sustained  action.  Like  the  recent  hearings  on 
radiation  exposure  in  the  uranium  mines, 
that  is  dooming  large  numbers  of  these 
workers  to  early  death  from  lung  cancer,  a 
congressional  inquiry  Is  necessary  to  supply 
the  necessary  metabolism  for  dealing  with 
the  insidious  ravages  of  coal  dust.  A  Con- 
gress, which  has  displayed  such  staunch  ef- 
forts to  preserve  tax  depletion  allowances  for 
companies  engaged  in  extractive  industries, 
should  have  little  difficulty  persuading  itself 
of  the  need  for  preventive  measures  to  di- 
minish the  bodily  depletion  of  their  em- 
ployees. 
^  Ralph  Nader. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Foley:  Thank  you  for  yoiu  let- 
ter of  February  1  vrith  which  you  sent  us  for 
comment  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  on  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis.  We 
are  pleased  that  Mr.  Nader  puts  the  spotlight 
on  this  threat  to  the  lives  of  coal  miners — 
a  concern  that  we  have  shared  in  thla  De- 
partment. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  while  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  health  stand- 
ards, is  authorized  by  law  to  investigate  and 
disseminate  Information  having  to  do  with 
health  and  safety  In  coal  mines.  The  Bureau 
does  have  authority  to  close  a  mine  that 
presents  an  explosive  or  other  serious  acci- 
dent hazard.  Under  these  authorities,  the 
Bureau  has  searched  for  and  pushed  for  the 
adoption  of  more  and  more  effective  methods 
of  reducing  dust  in  coal  mines.  The  Bureau 
developed  the  technique  of  adding  inert  ma- 
terials to  coal  dust  to  prevent  dust  explo- 
sions. This  procedure  is  now  a  requirement 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
and  Is  enforced  by  the  Bureau  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  authority. 

Prior  to  1937,  the  Bureau  undertook  ex- 
tensive research  and  experimentation  in  con- 
trolling dust  for  hygienic  reasons.  This  re- 
quired the  development  of  metering  devices, 
the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  various 
levels  of  exposure,  and  further  work  in 
techniques  of  ventilation  and  dust  control. 
In  1937.  to  avoid  dupUcatlon  and  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  each  agency  more  efficiently, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  agreed  to  a  division  of  responslblU- 
tles.  The  Public  Health  Service  agreed  to 
conduct  medical  and  epidemiological  work 
m  connection  with  the  extractive  industries 
while  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  envlronmenUl  research,  meas- 
urements and  control,  and  engineering  work 
m  connection  with  health  problems. 

This  agreement  with  minor  modifications 
is  still  in  effect.  A  small  group  representing 
the  two  organizations  provides  coordination 
of  effort. 

The  study  to  which  Mr.  Nader  refers  was 
begun  in  1963  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  the  cognizance  of  this  group.  It  covered 
Appalachian  coal  miners  only.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  simultaneously  undertook  a  new 
coal  mine  environmental  survey  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  medical  findings.  The 
conclusions  of  the  medical  study  for  the  most 
part  became  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  mid  1965,  and  have  now  been  publicized. 
The  Bureau's  work  is  still  In  progress.  Five 
experimental  surveys  have  been  run  to  select 
instruments,  refine  techniques,  and  train 
crews.  The  first  of  the  newly  trained  crews 
will  start  work  In  a  mine  this  month. 

A  number  of  complex  problems  must  be 
'  solved  if  meaningful  results  are  to  be  derived 
from  these  surveys.  Previous  methods  of 
measuring  air  borne  dust  in  coal  mines  have 
not  been  adequate.  Significant  amounts  of 
dust  are  not  resplrable  and  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  measurements  related  to  health 
hazards  and  this  problem  Is  complicated  by 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  physiological 
effects  of  size  range  and  composition  of  dust 
particles.  Also,  It  is  necessary  to  measure 
the  dust  in  the  breathing  zone  of  the  miner- 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  sample  the  dust 
generally.  The  problem  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  newer  mining  ma- 
chines operating  at  high  speeds  produce 
greater  quantities  of  very  fine  dust.  This 
fine  dust  Is  more  difficult  to  control,  fre- 
quently It  presents  a  greater  fire  and  explo- 
sive hazard  and  presents  a  health  hazard. 
We  are  hopeful  that  our  surveys,  together 
with  the  studies  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
win  enable  us  to  determine  what  are  nec- 
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essarv  and  desirable  hygienic  standards  of 
dustiness  for  coal  miners,  develop  accurate 
devices  and  techniques  for  measuring  respl- 
rable dust,  and  discover  more  effective  dust 
control  procedures. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  had  no 
authority  to  establish  or  enforce  dustiness 
limits  for  health  reasons.  In  the  course  of  Its 
safety  work  it  has  made  numerous  .surveys 
of  coal  miners  and  made  recommendations 
to  ojjerators  concerning  dust  control.  The 
Bureau  has  published  numerous  articles  on 
the  hygienic  aspects  of  mineral  dusts. 

It  is  apparently  in  connection  with  these 
recommendations  to  operators  that  Mr. 
Nader  suggests  the  Bureau  has  pulled  the 
teeth  in  final  revisions.  We  are  unable  to 
identify  any  report  from  which  factual  data 
or  opinion  based  on  fact  has  been  removed 
by  the  Bureau  so  as  not  to  discomfort  the 
mine  operator.  We  would  be  most  eager  to 
search  further  if  we  had  some  additional  In- 
formation on  this  {joint. 

Mr.  Nader  also  comments  that  British  coal 
miners  have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than 
American  coal  miners.  In  order  to  make  a 
reliable  comparison  between  the  prevalence 
of  pneumoconiosis  In  the  United  States  with 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  It  would  be  neces- 
sar>-  to  obtain  the  ba.slc  epidemiologic  data 
now  held  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  to 
extend  it  beyond  the  Appalachian  Region  to 
the  entire  United  States,  to  expand  the  data 
collection  method  to  Include  former  non- 
union miners,  and  to  recalculate  the  data  on 
the  same  basis  as  It  is  used  In  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  our  understanding  that  In  the 
diagnosis  bv  X-rav  of  coal  miners'  pneu- 
moconiosis in  the  United  States,  the  Public 
Health  Service  acknowledges  that  there  are 
some  doubtful  cases  where.is.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  doubtful  X-ray  findings  are  .as- 
sumed to  be  positive  cases. 

Another  important  variance  is  that  the 
British  lump  together  in  their  statistics, 
presently  employed  and  former  coal  miners. 
The  United  States  practice  is  to  consider 
them  separately.  Generally,  the  information 
from  Great  Britain  seems  to  indicate  a 
higher  prevalence  rate  than  In  the  United 
States,  but  our  best  estimate  is  that  if  the 
two  countries  were  compared  on  an  equiv- 
alent basis,  the  rates  would  be  closely  alike. 
The  British  have  reported  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  prevalence  rate  of  coal  miners' 
pneumoconiosis  In  miners  working  in  differ- 
ent coal  fields.  The  highest  rate  is  reported  for 
the  highest  rank  coals  (by  the  British  sys- 
tem of  ranking)  which  are  found  in  Wales. 
Because  of  the  probable  greater  mobility  of 
U.S.  coal  miners,  it  may  be  difficult  to  derive 
comparable  Information  here  from  the  Amer- 
ican ranking  system.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  information  regarding 
death  rates  from  this  disease  in  the  two 
countries  to  make  a  meaningful  comparison. 
Records  are.  again,  confused  by  difference  in 
terminology.  In  the  United  States,  death 
rates  are  frequently  expressed  in  relation  to 
all  lung  diseases  without  regard  to  cause. 
The  British  focus  more  sharply  on  the  spe- 
cific. 

Should  vou  be  interested  in  greater  detail, 
we  have  a  bibliography  of  reports  on  the  dust 
problem  going  back  more  than  30  years.  Some 
of  these  reports  are  the  result  of  cooperative 
work  with  well  known  medical  and  health 
foundations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Udall  :  I  am  writing  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  bring  your  immediate 
personal  attention  to  bear  upon  the  tragic 
plight  of  coal  miners  resulting  from  unsafe 
coal  mine  practices.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
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your  Department  has,  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952,  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  coal  mine  safety  and  Informing 
Congress  of  the  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. As  the  second  most  hazardous  occupa- 
tional category  in  terms  of  disabling  injuries 
and  the  first  in  terms  of  pneumoconiosis, 
coal  mining  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  that  is  readily  apparent,  ex- 
cept apparently   to   the  Bureau   of  Mines. 

A  look  at  the  record  will  etch  a  few  out- 
lines of  the  Bureau's  regulatory  and  promo- 
tional failure  in  furthering  the  safety  of  the 
coal  miner's  working  environment. 

It  is  now  established  that  roughly  20':  of 
all  active  coal  miners  have  coal  pneumo- 
coniosis (the  deposition  of  coal  dust  in  the 
lungs).  This  Is  the  disease  that  starts  with 
bre.ithlessness  and  ends  with  death.  Along 
the  way,  the  victim  can  experience  bronchi- 
tis, emphysema,  an  enlarged  heart  and  pro- 
grorslve  massive  fibrosis  leading  to  severe 
respiratory  disability.  Industrial  hyglenlsts 
estimate  that  100.000  active  and  inactive 
coal  miners  have  coal  pneumoconiosis.  This 
is  the  disease  whose  existence  was  denied  for 
decades  by  coal  mine  operators  until  gov- 
ernment sponsored  research  documented  its 
connection  with  coal  dust  so  overwhelmingly 
by  the  late  Fifties  ( also  research  done  in  Eu- 
rope) that  even  the  coal  operators  conceded 
this  truth.  This  Is  the  disease  that  cruelly 
depletes  the  coal  miner  as  he  works  for  an 
industry  which  receives  a  depletion  tax  al- 
lowance from  the  government  but  contrib- 
utes little  to  preventive  dust  control  in  Its 
mines. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  this  year  will 
p.iy  out  about  $50  million  in  workman's 
compensation  benefits  to  its  affilcted  miner.<=. 
yet  the  federal  government  and  the  states 
are  not  spending  a  million  dollars  toward 
actual  prevention  of  this  insidious  and  lethal 
devastation  of  human  beings.  While  the  Eu- 
ropean Coal  and  Steel  Community  was 
spending  $9  million  annually  researching 
this  disease  from  coal  mine  to  laboratory, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  yet  urged  the 
promulgation  of  coal  dust  control  standards. 
Thousands  of  collapsing  lungs  deserve  at- 
tention Just  as  much  as  a  few  collapsed 
mines.  What  other  occupation  in  this  coun- 
try leaves  one-fourth  of  its  workers  debil- 
itated from  a  work-related  disease? 

2.  In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
there  are  very  substantial  deficiencies  which 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  continues  to  treat  with 
indifference.  Consider  for  one  the  matter  of 
adequate  sanctions,  without  which  law  en- 
forcement is  mostly  a  mirage.  Under  Title  I. 
whereby  the  Bureau  is  given  the  functions  of 
determining  the  causes  of  accidents  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  in  coal  mines  so  as  to  try 
and  diminish  them,  there  are  no  enforcement 
powers  and  any  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  federal  Inspectors  is  purely 
voluntary.  Under  Title  2.  dealing  with  major 
disasters  in  mines,  compliance  is  mandatory 
but  the  penalties  are  both  trivial  and  have 
never  been  used.  No  penalty  has  been  as- 
sessed in  the  whole  15  year  history  of  the 
Act.  The  need  for  properly  applied  meaning- 
ful sanctions  becomes  clear  from  the  Bu- 
reau's annual  report  to  Congress.  Tear  after 
year  the  same  pattern  of  widespread  viola- 
tions emerges.  In  1965,  for  example.  Title  I 
underground  mines  totalling  7,327  were  In- 
spected and  revealed  154,985  violations  with 
an  average  of  21.2  violations  per  mine  and 
only  3  mines  entirely  free  of  violations.  Some 
2.457  Title  II  mines  were  Inspected  with 
31,264  violations  observed,  an  average  of 
12.7  per  mine  and  only  16  mines  free  of 
violations. 

3.  More  recent  evidence  as  to  the  Bureau's 
conception  of  its  safety  mission  comes  from 
last  ycai's  special  report  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  sufficiency  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  Conaress  had  requested  this 
report  in  Section  6  of  the  1965  amendements 
to  the  Act  The  Bureau,  through  your  office. 
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submitted  to  Congress  20  proposals  for  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  Act  to  strengthen  Its 
provisions.  (No  coal  dust  recommendation 
was  made,  however  i.  Left  alone,  your  De- 
partment would  not  have  urged  enactment 
iif  anv  of  tliese  proposals— incredulous  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  outsider. 
Pressure  from  other  Administration  sources 
led  to  Interior  recommendlijg  action  on  ( 1 ) 
extending  the  mandatory  roof  support  re- 
(lUlrements  to  include  the  working  laces  of 
the  mines:  i2\  requiring  some  means  of  di- 
recting the  vcntU-^ting  current  from  the  last 
cross-cut  to  the  working  face  where  gas  Is 
most  rrrqutnily  liberated  and  where  igni- 
tions occur  with  alarmlne  frequency:  (3) 
reqtiirlng  that  i-ach  mechanized  section  of  a 
(grassy  mine  be  ventilated  by  a  separate 
.split  of  intake  air.  iuid  i4i  requiring  that 
Idle  or  abandoned  sections  l>e  inspected  for 
pas  and  oth.^r  hazards  before  men  enter  or 
work  therein 

The  energy  with  which  Interior  pushed 
these  proposals  can  be  measured  In  part  by 
the  fart  that  no  hearings  were  held.  This 
year,  .mother  report  to  Congress  is  Imminent 
"and  the  likelihood  of  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  being  displayed  by  the  Bureau  is 
not  great. 

4.  Tiie  lui.damental  explanation  for  the 
Bureau's  lassitude  toward  the  demands  of 
mine  health  .md  safety  conditions  is  that  it 
is  the  captive  of  the  coal  mine  operators 
which  incUide  large  steel  companies  who 
own  mines.  The  Bureau  follows  the  unde- 
sirable practice  of  holding  regular  private 
meetings  with  the  Bitimnlnoua  Coal  Opera- 
Tors'  Association  iBCOA)  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  (U^^Wl  and  .icceptlng  the 
rernmmendatlorts  which  they  agree  upon  to 
irrmsnilt  to  r-in^ress 

rhe  UMW  leadership  has  shown  a  con- 
.sisteiit  bias  in  favor  of  the  coal  operators' 
vievv-points  toward  preventive  safety  policy 
which  has  produced  an  enduring  indifference 
towards  jjreventive  safety  and  health  meas- 
ttres  lor  their  own  membership  and  especial- 
ly towards  coal  miners  that  do  not  happen 
to  be  unionized.  Alas  for  the  brotherhood  of 
workers.  Its  rhetoric  aside,  the  UMW  leader- 
ship has  been  pers\iaded  by  coal  manage- 
ment into  choosing  the  alleged  health  of  the 
industry  over  the  health  of  its  workers  The 
sppc;ou.s  choice  <>f  Jobs  over  more  safety  is 
drummed  into  UMW  officers  bv  management 
and  the  choice  has  been  to  lenore  needed 
safety  improvements  and  especially  pre- 
ventive dust  control.  The  UMW  Journal  de- 
votes endless  space  to  the  threat  of  other 
energy  sources  to  coal  and  virtually  nothing 
to  ti'.e  crucial  matter  of  coal  dust  hazards. 
Tlie  Union  lias  built  hospitals  to  receive  the 
human  debris  from  the  mines  but  very  little 
to  push  for  preventive  dust  control  and 
needed  btit  neclected  safety  practices  whose 
furtherance  the  rank  and  file  entrust  to 
their  leaders 

Because  the  meetings  between  the  BCOA 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  obviously  de- 
terminative or  highly  persuasive  of  what  the 
Bureau  decides  to  do  or  not  to  do,  I  request 
a  list  of  all  meetings  with  the  BCOA  and  the 
Bureau  on  coal  mine  safety  matters  during 
the  past  year,  together  with  dates  of  meet- 
ings, personnel  in  attendance  and  any  in- 
formal or  formal  written  understandines  be- 
tween tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  BCOA. 
Specifically,  I  request  that  this  list  cover 
such  meetings  and  their  minutes  or  other 
recorded  description  frcm  J.muary  1,  1967, 
to  the  present  Tlie  least  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  an  entrenched  preferential  .access 
to  the  councils  of  government  by  special 
interest  groups  is  that  the  process  be  made 
partly  visible. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  some  vigorous 
feeling  and  itction  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  nation's  coal  miners.  Thirty  years  ago. 
a  federal-state  .'sponsored  national  conference 
on  silicosis  came  'Jp  with  recommendations 
for  preventive  action  which  have  been  large- 
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ly  Ignored  to  this  day  for  coal  mines— Ignored 
by  both  the  states  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Although  more  knowledge  is  always  desirable, 
there  is  much  Ufe-savlng  and  life-extend- 
ing knowledge  and  hardware  that  Is  not  be- 
ing applied. 

What  Is  needed  at  the  outset  is  for  na- 
tional concern  to  be  drawn  to  what  un- 
deniably amounts  to  a  national  tragedy  In 
recent  years.  I  have  seen  repeatedly  pictures 
in  the  newspaper  showing  you  hiking,  canoe- 
ing planting  trees  and  flowers  for  beautlftca- 
tlon  and  other  activities  undertaken  to 
focus  on  the  needs  of  conservation  and 
beauty  In  our  natural  environment.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  remote  from  this  order  of 
priorities  to  visit  the  coal  mine  regions  and 
focus  attention  upon  one  of  the  most  con- 
taminated man-made  environments  that 
ever  existed  In  this  nation.  Recently,  one 
Industrial  hygienlst  was  moved  to  deliver  an 
open  letter  to  the  "Women  of  Pennsylvania." 
By  way  of  comparison  with  the  air  pollution 
In  that  state,  he  said : 

"How  would  you  like  to  inhale  ten  times, 
or  twenty  times  or  even  a  hundred  times 
as  much  contamination  in  the  air?  How 
would  you  like  to  cough  black  sputum  every 
day?  How  would  you  like  to  quake  with  a 
high  fever  caused  by  fumes  so  thick  you  can't 
see  twenty. -feet  away''  .  You  are  told  that 
air  pollution  may  cause  asthma,  may  cause 
emphysema,  may  cause  lung  cancer  and 
may  Irritate  yoixr  respiratory  tract!  Some 
of  your  husbands  work  in  atmospheres 
loaded  with  contamination  that  icill  cause 
asthma,  that  will  cause  lung  cancer,  that 
does  cause  respiratory  difficulty  and  does 
cause  death."  ( emphasis  his » 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  if  your 
future  plans  include  visiting  these  coa! 
mines  and  the  hospitals  containing  the  in- 
jured and  diseased  coal  miners. 

In  case  the  lines  of  communication  :rom 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  your  office  are  not 
candid  and  adequate.  I  would  be  pleased  ro 
elaborate  on  some  of  the  points  made  herein. 
There  are  some  employees  there  who  are 
sincere  and  eager  to  see  that  something  is 
done  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will 
either  feel  free  or  be  able  to  make  their 
views  known. 

Attached  is  a  letter  which  I  have  written 
to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
requesting  th;.t  he  hold  hearings  on  the  little 
known  realities  of  contemporary  coal  mining 
and  the  need  to  make  existing  safety  law 
more  stringent.  The  Senator's  Subcommittee 
has  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  occupational 
safety  and  can  make  a  most  sieniflcant  con- 
tribution. Action  this  year  is  more  timely 
than  ever  with  the  President's  message  on 
occupational  health  and  safety.  Let  us  end 
the  cruel  depletion  of  human  beings  in  the 
coal  mines  and  promptly  apply  the  long 
known  techniques  to  taring  this  humane 
quest  into  reality. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  .uid  in- 
terest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.1LPH  N'.ADER. 

M.ARCH  23.  1968. 
Hon.  R.'SLPH  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'^hUigton.  D.C. 

De.ar  Sen.\tor  Y.^bborough:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  giving  some  major  reasons  why  I 
think  a  Congressional  inquiry  into  the  prob- 
lem of  coa!  miner  pneumoconiosis,  unsafe 
coal  mine  practices  and  the  performance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  therein  is  needed  this 

vear. 

Your  concern  for  coal  mine  safety  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  admiration.  I  strongly 
hope  that  vour  Subcommittee  will  see  fit  to 
hold  hearings  on  coal  mine  safety  along 
with  the  general  hearings  scheduled  on  the 
occupational  safety  legislation  which  unfor- 
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tunately  does  not  provide  for  strengthening 
the  coal  mine  safety  law 

Please  be  assured  of  mv  fullest  cooperation 
pursuant    to    your    Subcommittee's   decision 
to  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

Ralph  Nader. 
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The  False  Face  of  UNCTAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pamphlet 
on  "The  Kennedy  Round"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
M  Davison  contains  interesting  back- 
ground material  which  inay  provoke  a 
second  look  at  the  foreign  aid,  desti-uc- 
tion  of  protective  tariffs,  controlled  pro- 
duction, and  the  balance  of  exchange 
problem.  Ai'e  we  really  building  a  world 
feudal  system?  .  ,     .    v, 

I  include  Mrs.  Davison's  article  to  be 
reproduced  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  Kennedy  Round:  The  F.alse  Face  of 
UNCTAD 
( By  Mary  M.  Davison) 
This  pamphlet  is  designed  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  Americ.m  busineismen 
and  industrialists  undergoing  .t  first  experi- 
ence with  the  World  Government  complex 
under  the  aegis  of  the  "Kennedy  Round."  The 
title  IS  a  misnomer— Kennedy  had  absolutely 
nothinB;  to  do  with  it.  Up  until  the  time  the 
decision  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  launch  the  world 
Wide  control  of  trade,  the  operation  was 
known  as  UNCTAD  The  geneology  of  the 
World  Government  scheme  is:  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  United  Nations;  Gatt 
(General  .Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs); 
UNCT-\D  .United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Develupment  i  ;  Kennedy  Round. 

Unfortunatelv,  the  American  businessman 
or  industrialist  .below  the  billionaire  cartel- 
ist  level  I  had  no  acquaintance  with,  or 
knowledge  of,  the  progenitors  of  the  "Ken- 
nedv  Round."  hence  was  entirely  unprepared 
ro  protect  himself  against  its  planned  raids 
on  his  propertv.  The  "Kennedy  Round"  which 
will  "o  into  etfect  on  January  1,  1968,  is  Round 
One"  Others  will  follow  until  protective 
t  irllfs  have  been  abolished  entirely  and  the 
American  producer— capital  and  labor  alike- 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  power-mad  men  in 
highest  places  who  are  determined  to  rule  the 
world,  to  put  the  whole  world  into  produc- 
tion for  their  own  profit  and  to  destroy  that 
which  thev  cannot  control. 

The  reaction  of  the  normal  businessman 
and  industrialist  to  this  sort  of  declaration 
IS  not  onlv  disbelief  but  one  of  contempt  and 
disgust  -This  is  crazv.  Yet  the  destruction  of 
American  agriculture  under  the  various  farm 
programs  marked  the  beginning  of  the  cartel- 
ist  scheme  for  world-wide  control.  The  gov- 
ernment oi  the  United  States  became  a  vol- 
untary partner  in  the  scheme  when  the 
United  States  became  a  Member  State  in  the 
United  Nations  and  accepted  United  Nations 
discipline. 

Leaders  In  the  business  world  can  be  ex- 
nected  to  realize  that  when  a  contract  is 
entered  into  conferring  certain  power  upon 
one  of  the  parties,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
<;uch  partv  will  use  that  power.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  conferred  upon 
the  United  Nations  unlimited  power  under 
the  provisions  of  many  of  the  Articles  in  the 
contract,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations^ 
Consider,  most  carefully  the  implications  of 

Articles  25  and  24:  

-Member  nations   {US-ed) agree  to  accept 


and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Co^incil  in  accordance  with  the  present 
charter."  i  Art.  25) 

We  "agree  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  responsibility  the  Security  Coun- 
cil acts  in  our  behalf."  (Art.  24) 

The    above   quotation    is    all    there    is    to 
Article   25.   The   last   six   words   mean   noth- 
ing—they onlv  serve  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the 
earlier  statem"ent.  There  are  no  reservations. 
We  have  agreed  that  we  will  accept  and  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council,  no 
matter  what  those  decisions  may  be.  In  1950. 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
where  there  Is  no  veto,  adopted  a  resolution 
conferring  upon  itself  the  unlimited  powers 
of    the   Security   Council.    Now,   the   Article 
1 25)    should  read:   Member  nations  agree  to 
accept  and  carry  out   the  decisions  of   the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
That    is   the   power   we   conferred   upon   the 
United  Nations  and  that  is  the  power  they 
are  using  today.  It  has  taken  many  years  of 
careful  planning  and  cautious  gradualism  to 
bring  the  UN  program  for  world  government 
to  the  point  where  they  will  openly  control 
world  trade,  launch  the  vast  industrialization 
program  now  ready  to  go  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
re-dlstrlbute  the  wealth  of  the  world  and,  a« 
repeatedly    proclaimed    by    UNCTAD    in    a 
pamphlet  of  that  name,  arrange  a  "distribu- 
tion of  labor."  ( UNCTAD— price  50  cents,  UN 
Book  Store,  UN  Plaza,  New  York). 

While  America  has  been  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  good  business,  high  wages  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  "affluent  society."  and  sup- 
porting cold  and  hot  wars  and  Insurrection, 
the  UN  has  been  steadily  capitalizing  on  the 
unlimited  powers  of  the  UN  contract  In  or- 
der that  vou  mav  underst.md  that  this  is  so, 
we  will  quote  from  a  little  UN  pamphlet. 
•What  the  United  Nations  is  Doing.  "  pub- 
lished in  1952,  setting  forth  a  program  which 
has  been  followed  consistently  for  fifteen 
years,  and  financed  with  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  our  tax  dollars.  Practically  all  of  our 
foreign  aid  money,  originally  deposited  in  the 
World  Banks  and  checked  out  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  has  gone  into 
preparing  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia 
for  industrialization.  "What  the  United  Na- 
tions is  Doing  ": 

""Under  the  Commission  lECAFE — Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  Bast- 
ed) are  the  committees  on  industry  and 
trade  and  on  inland  transport,  which,  in 
turn,  divide  Into  subcommittees  on  iron, 
steel;  electric  power;  railways;  highways  and 
Inland  waterways  .  .  . 

•"As  these  projects  are  getting  under  way. 
one  of  Asia's  underUing  difficulties  is  becom- 
ing only  too  apparent:  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel.  Indeed,  if  Asia  is  to  exploit  its  re- 
sources to  the  full  and  substantially  raise  its 
standard  of  living,  it  must  have  many  more 
engineers  and  technicians  of  all  kinds;  many 
more  agriculturists,  trained  administrative 
staffs  etc." 

This  program  has  gone  full  steam  ahead 
for  fifteen  years  with  U.S.  tax  monies  build- 
ing roads  railroads,  dams,  power  plants,  pipe 
lines  paper  mills,  factories,  steel  mills  (the 
best  in  the  world)  and  many  other  projects 
of  world  industrial  empire.  All  firmly  in  con- 
trol of  the  cartelist  elite  of  New  York  who 
control  and  manage  the  World  Banks  which 
are  loaning  this  money  to  heads  of  state  in 
Africa  and  Asia  who  never  will  be  able  to 
repay  the  loans. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  UN,  GATT,  UNCTA^ 
"Kennedy  Round"  family.  This  is  the  world 
government  scheme  which  forced  the  former 
Colonial  Powers  out  of  their  Asian  and 
African  colonies,  bribing  them  to  go  along, 
with  our  Marshall  Plan  and  Foreign  Aid 
money  This  operation  has  been  the  most 
fantastic  accomplishment  in  history  even 
though  It  stlU  has  some  distance  to  go. 

The  principal  Impediments  to  completion 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  exploiters  to  get 
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physical  possession  of  our  armed  forces  guar- 
anteed them  under  the  Charter  of  the  UN 
and  Public  Law  87-297.  This  failure  has  been 
a  strain  on  the  economc  structure  now  re- 
flected in  the  devaluation  of  many  of  the 
world's  currencies.  In  the  hope  that  our  busi- 
ness leaders  may  prove  competent  to  save 
the  dollars,  and  prevent  total  destruction  of 
the  country,  this  pamphlet  is  offered  for  con- 
sideration 

KENNEDY    ROUND:     THE    FALSE    FACE    OF    UNCTAD 

The  non-cartelist  American  businessman 
who  condoned  Government  control  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  the  enforced  policy  of 
paying  the  farmer  not  to  raise  farm  animals 
and  products,  is  now  facing  the  same  fate  He 
finds  himself  opposed  by  the  same  wealthy 
businessmen  and  bankers  who  pushed  the 
farmer  to  the  wall. 

Before  the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  en- 
ters into  force,  the  non-cartelist  business- 
man and  manufacturer  feels  the  first  impact 
of  the  flood  of  foreign  goods  which  will  In- 
undate the  United  States  during  the  first 
Kennedy  Round  which  goes  into  operation 
January  1,  1968.  Others  will  follow  and,  as 
the  non-cartelist  is  driven  out  of  business  by 
these  foreign  imports,  the  Government  has 
already  set  up  a  Federal  Agency  to  loan 
him  money  to  establish  another  business 
in  another  line.  Although  the  Government 
paid  the  sturdy  farmer  not  to  produce,  the 
le.ss  sturdy  businessman  and  manufacturer 
will  receive  a  loan  to  pacify  him. 

At  the  moment  the  Free  Enterpriser  is  too 
concerned  with  the  immediate  threat  to  his 
livelihood  to  analyze  the  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  He  Is  not  capable  of  asking 
himself  just  WHY  the  Big  Boys  of  Wall  Street 
and  Park  Avenue  favor  reduction  of  tariffs. 
Would  not  such  reduction  encourage  greater 
imports  of  such  items  as  steel,  automobiles, 
appliances,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  etc.. 
which  h.'ivc  b?en  threatenins;  the  .American 
market  for  several  years?  Of  cour.=e  they 
would.  WHY  then,  do  :he  tycoons  of  industry 
invite  such  competition? 

In  order  to  get  to  the  root  of  this  problem 
it  is  necessary  to  identify  the  source  of  the 
Kennedy  Round.  Tlie  first  recognizable 
progenitor  was  GATT.  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  The  President's  Report  to 
the  Congress  on  US.  Partition  in  the  U.N.  for 
1961  identifies  G.ATT: 

"'The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  iGATTi.  negotiated  in  1947  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  Is  a  multilateral 
tr.ade  :icrcement  containing  .«;chedules  of 
tariff  concessions  and  general  provisions 
designed  to  foster  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
multilateral,  nondiscriminatory  basis.  GATT 
is  not  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  (al- 
though its  firstborn.  UNCTAD.  is-ed)  but  its 
work  is  coordinated  with  that  of  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  Trade  activities  of  the  GATT 
Contracting  Parties  (including  the  United 
States-ed)  and  the  United  Nations  generally 
complement  rather  than  duplicate  each 
other.  .  .  . 

Tlie  Contracting  Parties  resard  GATT's 
periodic  business  sessions  as  the  best  place 
in  which  to  consider  many  current  trade 
problems  because  of  the  contractual  obli- 
t^ations  and  common  aims  binding  its 
participants  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  as  a  "Contracting  Party" 
has  accepted  a  binding  obligation  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
on  this  forvim  and  to  advance  the  "common 
aims  binding  its  participants."  The  "com- 
mon aims?"  Control  of  trade,  world-wide,  as 
a  necessary  objective  In  government  of  the 
world  by  the  United  Nations. 

A  further  quotation  from  the  President's 
Report  to  the  Congress  Indicates  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  great  objective: 

"A  highlight  of  GATT  activity  in  1961  was 
the  convening  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  to 
review  the  GATT  Program  for  the  Expansion 
of  International  Trade — a  major  endeavor  of 
the   Contracting  Parties  since   1958 — and   to 
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chart  a  course  for  future  progress  in  the  3 
fields  covered  bv  the  program:  tariff  reduc- 
tion, agricultural  trade,  and  the  export  trade 
of   the   less   developed   countries 

"In  view  of  general  concern  that  exports 
earnings  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  their 
foreign  exchange  requirements  .  .  the 
Ministers  adopted  a  U.S.  sponsored  Declara- 
tion on  Promotion  of  the  Trade  of  Less  De- 
veloped Countries  .  .  The  Ministers  further 
agreed  that  their  governments  (not  includ- 
ing the  U.S.-ed)  should  observe  these  prin- 
ciples as  fully  as  possible,  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  obstacles  to  the  trade  of  the  less 
developed  countries  in  the  near  future. 

"Moreover,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
the  less  developed  countries  for  some  con- 
crete assurance  that  early  progress  will  be 
made,  the  Ministers  asked  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  draw  up  specific  programs  of  ac- 
tion for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  .  . 
Some  Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  early 
action  could  be  taken  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  concerned  to  enable  Japan  to  parti- 
cipate fullv  in  GATT  and  agreed  that  such 
action  would  greatly  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  GATT." 

American  Textile  interests,  owners  and 
employees  alike,  please  take  note.  The  United 
Nations,  we  have  lieen  taught,  has  been  given 
a  mandate  bv  the  Member  States  to  main- 
tain "International  peace  and  security" 
world-wide.  But  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
U  N.  did  not  specify  how  it  was  to  be  done. 
"We"  just  gave  them  a  blank  check.  Conse- 
quently, the  UN  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  are  too  many  "have  nots"  in  the  world 
and  not  enough '"haves."  therefore  under 
their  mandate  they  are  obliged  to  rebuild  the 
world;  to  redistribute  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  pouring  it  all  into  the  hands  of  the 
international  cartellsts  to  handle;  and  to  re- 
distribute the  world's  populations  as  their 
skllLs  and  energies  are  needed  for  "Re- 
development" .Sound  crazy?  Well,  let  us  see: 
When  the  American  farmer  was  being 
straight-Jacketed,  the  government  paid  him 
to  cut  down  on  his  acreage  With  the  use  of 
fertilizer  and  more  efficient  methods  he 
grew  more  on  the  few  acres  than  he  had 
previouslv  grown  on  .many.  Tlien.  the  Gov- 
ernment began  buying  up  his  surplus: 
granting  permits  to  more  and  more  farmers 
to  participate  in  the  insane  program— to 
buy  and  or  rent  storage  space  in  warehouses, 
storage  bins,  .'^hlp  hulls— anything  that 
would  store  grain,  until  our  "surplus"  was 
mountainous. 

At  .some  point  alone  this  glory  road  we 
began  giving  awav  and  otherwise  di.sposing 
of  grain— in  millions  of  tons  while  still 
paving  rent  and  storage  for  grain  never  ac- 
counted for.  The  policy,  that  the  United 
States  was  to  feed  the  world  as  commanded 
by  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  was  graduallv  going  into  effect. 
Now,  "underdeveloped"  nations  are  being  put 
int')  industrial  production. 

We  must  admit  their  cheap  labor  products 
into  this  country  in  competition  with  our 
o"wn  products;  we  must  send  them  free  food 
in  order  that  they  might  sustain  high  pro- 
duction rates:  and.  under  recent  rulings  of 
UNCTAD,  we  must  stay  out  of  markets  where 
the  underdeveloped  ones  can  provide  the 
goods;  and,  through  \arious  '•compensatory 
financing"  schemes  WE  will  subsidize  these 
people  if  they  fail  to  make  a  profit.  In  the 
elaborate  understatement  .>f  the  interna- 
tionalists, as  reported  m  the  1964  President's 
Report  to  the  Congress; 

•Price  instability  and  the  more  or  less 
.static  demand  that  characterized  commodity 
trade  have  been  malor  factors  in  contributing 
to  the  relatively  slow  growth  in  the  export 
earnings  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
"The  Developing  countries  sought  recom- 
mendations bv  the  Conference  i  UNCTAD-ed  ) 
that  would  stimulate  action  ''U  three  main 
fronts;  (a)  better  access  to  markets  in  the 
developed    countries    (U.S.-ed)    through    re- 
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ductlon  in  barrier.^  to  trade  and  consump- 
tion, lb)  intensified  efforts  to  stRbllize  and 
improve  the  conditions,  in  particular,  com- 
modity markets  through  International  com- 
modity arrangements  lie  commodity  agree- 
ments', study  groups  and  other  consultative 
arrangements),  and  (ci  enlarged  facilities 
for  compensatory  financing  i  subsidy)  to  off- 
set losses  in  export  earnings  In  developing 
countries  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  other 
measures  Thev  also  laid  great  .stress  on  di- 
versification of  their  trade  in  the  field  of 
manufactures  and  semi-manufactures  as  the 
long  term  answer  to  their  trade  problems 
"The  United  States  was  able  to  agree 
broadly  that  action  on  these  various  fronts 
was  desirable,  although  It  did  not  support 
in  detail  all  the  demands  of  the  developing 
countries 

"The  United  States  also  confirmed  a 
willingness  to  consider  the  need  for  commod- 
ity arrangements  on  a  rase  by  rxse  basis.  Its 
desire  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  (UN-ed)  new  compen.satory  financing 
facility  for  .short  term  fluctuations  In  the 
developing  countries'  <'Xi>ort  earnings  to  be 
used  in  a  liberal  and  practical  manner,  and 
Its  readiness  to  Jciin  in  considering  what  sup- 
plementary inea.suros  mav  l)e  needed  to  offset 
long  term  declines  In  export  earnings  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  l)v  the  IMP  laclllty. 

"The  UNCTAD  recommendations  on  com- 
pen.satory  financing  and  supplementary  fi- 
nancing aimed  at  I  a)  jKisslbly  strengthening 
the  existing  IMF  larllity  i  with  more  Ameri- 
can producers'  money-edl  lor  offsetting 
.short  term  Ios.ses  m  export  earnings  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  tbt  possibly  stipple- 
menllng  this  iarilitv  with  new  procedures 
to  deal  with  long  term  l-sses  in  cxjiort  e-arn- 
ings  arising  irom  factors  Ijeyond  a  country's 
control,  where  these  threaten  to  dl.=irupt  de- 
velopment programs." 

This  jiamiihlet  is  designed  primarily  to 
inform  and  "stimulate  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  small  and  medlum-si/ed  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  the  American  pro- 
duction field.  The  whole  free  enterprise 
structure  is  now  in  danger  of  collapse  due 
to  long  term  contracts  entered  intfi  by  the 
American  delegates  to  the  -.arlotis  United 
Nations  organizations.  And  Congress  can  do 
nothing  about  it  unless  tlie  affected  busl- 
nes.s  ei>mmunity  l>ecomes  fully  informed  and 
;)ledges  immediate  supp<:irt  to  a  o-mfu-sed 
and  intimidated  Congress. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  man  named 
Weishaupt  proclaimed  that  in  order  for  a 
small  group  of  men  to  u.ke  over  tlie  world, 
three  things  were  neccssarv :  to  destroy 
Church  and  State  (State  at  that  time  being 
monarchy!  and  control  communications 
am  ing  the  people  You  know  what  iias  hap- 
Ijened  to  Church  and  Stat^- now  you  need 
to  know  what  happened  to  communications. 
The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  is  fol- 
lowing the  Weishaupt  Program.  Their  mem- 
bers control,  for  example,  the  following 
nieans  of  communication  and  many  others: 
New  York  Times.  Sulzberger;  Herald  Trib- 
une. Whitnev  <S:  Reld;  Denver  Po.st.  Palmer 
Hovt:  Louisville  Ti.mes,  Briney-Isaacs;  News- 
week. Graham;  Look  and  Others.  Gardner 
Cowies;  National  Geographic.  LawTence 
Rockefeller:  Time  ..nd  Life.  Henry  Luce; 
Boston  Herald,  Leonard  Wheildon;  Detroit 
Free  Press.  John  .S.  Knight;  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Graham;  Curtis  Publishing  Co  . 
McNeil  and  others;  Reporter,  Max  E.scoli; 
Simon  Schuster.  Barnes;  and  heads  of  Na- 
tional. American  and  Columbia  Bro.adr.asting 
Companies. 

Then  there  is  the  mysterious  Mr  New- 
house,  who  lor  .,evera!  years  has  been  buy- 
ino-  up  independent  newspapers  from  coast 
'o'-^o-ast  Where  he  is  -etting  the  money,  or 
credit  has  been  the  mystery.  Control  of  com- 
munications h.as  indeed  made  possible  the 
rapid  expansion  of  world  irovernment.  using 
♦he  United  Na.i^.ns  and  its  myriad  ..uencies 
.OS  a  front. 
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The  United  Nations  Charter,  which  on  the 
face  of  It  Is  a  constitution  for  a  new  gov- 
ernment—was adopted  by  the  United  States 
Senate  whose  members  did  not  see  a  draft 
of  the  alleged  Charter— aa  a  Ueaty.  This  Is 
the  meet  binding  form  of  International 
agreement  and  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted to  8om«  absolutely  Incredible  posi- 
tions under  Its  provisions.  As  a  business  man. 
please  consider  Article  25: 

"Member  Nations  (Including  the  United 
States-ed)  agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  In  accord- 
ance with  the  present  charter." 

That  Is  absolutely  all  there  Is  to  Article 
25.  We  have  agreed  without  reservation  to 
accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  this 
United  Nations  agency,  regardless  of  what 
those  decisions  may  be.  Later  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  met  and  con- 
ferred upon  themselves  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  Security  Council,  so  now  Article  25 
should  read: 

"Member  nations  agree  to  accept  and  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Seciirlty  CouncU 
and  the  General  Assembly.  Period. 

Fantastic?  Crazy?  Well.  UNCTAD,  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
has  decided  that  the  United  States  will 
eliminate  all  trade  barriers;  not  all  at  once, 
of  course,,  the  so-called  Kennedy  Round 
( Kennedy j»ad  nothing  to  do  with  It)  which 
becomes  effective  January  1.  1968,  Is  the 
first  stage  leading  toward  total  elimination 
of  the  protective  tariff.  UNCTAD  has  decided 
further  that  American  producers  will  move 
out  of  a  market — even  the  domestic  market — 
where  the  developing  countries  are  able  to 
meet  the  need,  to  so  regulate  their  own  trade 
practices  as  to  give  the  developing  countries 
a  fair  chance  for  the  markets,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  developing  countries  such  patents 
as  they  may  need  and.  when  all  this  falls  to 
provide  the  underdeveloped  ones  with  a  fair 
profit,  to  subsidize  them  by  arranging  "com- 
pensatory financing."  Remember  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  They  at  least  receive  cash  for 
pulling  out  of  the  market:  the  businessman 
and  industrialist  must  be  pacified,  but  with 
a  loan  to  establish  him  in  another  business 
which.  In  time,  may  well  be  another  Impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  their  exports. 

The  "decisions"  of  the  United  Nations 
agencies  are  expressed  In  "Resolutions." 
These  are  handed  down  to  heads  of  State  who 
are  required  to  put  them  Into  effect  within 
their  borders.  In  the  United  States  the  resolu- 
tions are  put  Into  effect  through  (a)  Execu- 
tixe  Order,  (b)  Supreme  Court  Decision,  or 
Id  arm-twisted  Congressional  action.  The 
latter  was  the  method  of  implementing  the 
so-called  Kennedy  Round. 

The  Resolution  process  Is  expressed  elo- 
quently by  Mr.  Roberto  Ago.  HEAD  of  the 
International  Law  Commission,  created  by 
the  General  Assembly  In  1947  to  write  a  new 
law  for  the  world.  Mr.  Ago  is  also  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Federation  of  United  Na- 
tions Organizations.  He  Is  a  REAL  authority 
on  the  purposes,  principles  and  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies.  In 
addressing  the  20th  anniversary  conference 
of  the  UN  at  San  Francisco,  in  1965,  he  said: 
(gloatingly) 

"Membership  In  the  various  organizations 
(of  the  UN-ed)  Inevitably  tend  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  States  (the  U.S.  is  a  "STATE" 
m  the  UN-ed )  for  the  organizations  are  con- 
tinually taking  action  In  fields  where  only  a 
short  time  ago  each  State  exercised  unchal- 
lenged authority  .  ,  , 

"The  activities  of  these  organizations 
usually  take  care  one  of  two  forms.  The  first 
method  by  which  an  International  organiza- 
tion penetrates  Into  the  domestic  life  of  a 
sovereign  State  Is  through  the  channel  of  the 
law.  It  does  so  by  legally  binding  all  Its 
members  to  take  within  their  own  borders 
steps  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  (In  the 
General  Assembly-ed) . 

As  you  can  see,  when  the  "steps"  are  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  (2  3)   of  the  members,  ex- 
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pressed  through  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  resolution  becomes  legally 
binding  on  the  Member  State  and  must  be 
put  Into  effect  within  its  botders.  This  is  a 
treaty  cormn^tment. 

Examples  of  this  are  numerous — there  be- 
ing more  than  three  thousand  such  Resolu- 
tions now  in  effect.  One  is  that  of  the  Korean 
War.  The  Security  Council  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tion to  go  to  war  in  Korea  and  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  provide  the  armed 
forces,  supervision  and  financing,  although  It 
was  a  UN  war  and  a  UN  army.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  General  Assembly  decided  to 
maintain  an  army  of  occupation  guarding  a 
boundary  line,  and  having  called  upon  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  armed  forces 
to  guard  the  line,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  us  except  to  provide  the  50.000  American 
men  required  for  the  operation  and  to  keep 
them  in  Korea  for  nearly  fifteen  years  and 
p.iv  them  from  the  Treasury. 

in  1966,  the  Security  Council,  by  Resolu- 
tion, decided  that  an  embargo  should  be 
instituted  against  Rhodesia  and  called  upon 
all  Member  Nations  to  embargo  certain  speci- 
fied products  to  Rhodesia  in  a  plainly  stated 
determination  to  bring  down  the  government 
of  Rhodesia.  Again,  the  United  States  was 
obliged  by  treaty  commitment  under  Articles 
41  and  25  of  the  Charter  to  comply  with 
this  resolution. 

In  1963.  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
sweeping  resolution  directing  Member  States 
to  commence  immediately  to  enforce  total 
racial  integration  in  the  fields  of:  civil 
rights;  access  to  citizenship;  education;  em- 
ployment; religion;  occupation  and  housing. 
The  Government  has  taken  prompt  and  ef- 
fective steps  to  meet  this  obligation.  In  the 
same  resolution  the  Government  was  directed 
to  "revise  governmental  and  other  policies 
and  to  rescind  laws"  which  were  In  conflict 
with  this  Resolution  (Gen.  Assembly  Res.  No. 
1904 t. 

In  Article  Eight  of  this  Resolution:  "All 
effective  steps  shall  be  taken  immediately  in 
the  fields  of  teaching  .  .  .  and  education" 
to  begin  the  propagation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations— the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  United  States  Government 
must  see  that  certain  text  books  In  American 
History,  civics,  etc.  be  eliminated  because 
their  teaching  is  In  conflict  with  the  desig- 
nated documents  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  re-apportlonment  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  w;is  based  on  a  series  of  General 
Assemblv  Resolutions:  Nos.  1747,  1760.  1779 
and  others  directing  that  governments  be 
based  on  the  "principle  of  one-man,  one- 
vote,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  above  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
binding  effect  of  a  United  Nations  agency 
Resolution  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  that  the  business  community 
be  prepared  for  a  bleak  future,  a  look  Into 
General  Assembly  Resolutions  of  the  19th 
Session  Is  In  order.  These  are  Incorporated 
into  G.  A.  document  No.  15  (A/55815),  1 
December  1964  to  1  September  1965. 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  index  might  suffice 
for  Introduction: 

"32.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development. 

"33.  Accelerated  How  of  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  countries. 
"34.  Establishment  of  a  U.N.  capital  devel- 
opment fund. 

"35.  Activities  in  the  field  of  industrial 
development. 

"36.  The  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
training  national  technical  personnel  for  the 
accelerated  industrialization  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

"37.  The  role  of  patents  in  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  developing  countries. 

"38.  Conversion  to  peaceful  needs  the  re- 
sources released  by  disarmament." 

The  last  Item  Indicates  that  the  decision 
has  already  been  made  that  following  the 
disarmament  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
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formlty  with  the  UN  Charter  and  Public  Law 
87-297,  the  money  saved  on  armaments  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  for 
de%'elopment  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. There  will  be  no  tax  reduction  for  us; 
In  fact,  the  UN  has  decided  to  double  Its 
activities  and  to  attempt  to  levy  direct  taxes. 
General  Assembly  Resolution  No.  1995. 
adopted  December  30.  1964,  contains  some 
ominous  threats  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  sets  up  "the  principal  functions  of 
the  Conference  (UNCTAD-ed)"  which  shall 
be  (a)  To  promote  international  trade,  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  accelerating  economic 
development,  particularly  trade  between 
countries  at  different  stages  of  development, 
between  ("eveloplng  countries  and  between 
countries  with  different  systems  of  econom- 
ical and  social  organization  (bridge  bullding- 
ed)  ...  (b)  to  formulate  principles  and  pol- 
icies on  international  trade  .  .  .  (c)  to  make 
proposals  for  putting  the  said  principles  and 
policies  Into  effect  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  ...  as  may  be  relevant  to  this  end.  (e) 
to  initiate  action  ...  in  cooperation  with  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  negotiation  and  adcntton  of  multilateral 
legal  Instruments  In  th'  leld  of  trade  .  .  ." 
If  It  has  not  been  your  understanding 
that  the  United  Nations  should  control 
trade,  world-wide,  the  many  tons  of  GATT 
and  UNCTAD  materials  In  the  United  Na- 
tions book-stores  should  give  a  researcher  a 
clear  picture  of  the  real  "purposes  and  prin- 
ciples" of  the  United  Nations. 

Under  G.A.  Resolution  1995,  a  Trade  and 
Development  Board  was  established  to  "take 
appropriate  action  .  .  .  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations,  declarations, 
resolutions,  and  other  decisions  of  the  Con- 
ference" (UNCTAD).  This  board  will  act  as 
a  "conciliation"  service  between  Member 
Nations  of  the  UN  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  field  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. The  vote  will  be  on  a  i-egional  basis 
heavily  loaded  In  favor  of  the  developing 
nations.  Decisions  of  this  Board  are  final — 
and  the  process  of  conciliation  Is  auto- 
matic— In  other  words,  compulsory. 

"Appropriate  for  conciliation  shall  be 
the  proposals  of  a  specific  nature  for  action 
substantially  affecting  the  financial  or  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  particular  countries 
In  the  following  fields: 

Economic  plans  or  programs  for  economic 
or  social  readjustments. 

Trade,  monetary  or  tariff  policies,  or  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Policies  of  economic  assist- 
ance or  transfer  of  resources. 

Levels  of  employment.  Income,  revenue  or 
investment.  Rights  or  obligations  under  In- 
ternational agreements  or  treaties." 

The  deliberately  confusing  language  and 
the  masterly  under-statement  employed  in 
all  United  Nations  communications  has  aided 
them  immeasurably  to  conceal  their  objec- 
tives and  operations.  Consequently,  even 
when  their  activities  have  been  published  In 
the  news  media  their  significance  escapes 
public  understanding  completely.  It  is  only 
when  a  substantial  number  of  an  affected 
group,  currently  the  non-cartelist  business- 
man and  industrialist,  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  to  his  vital  interests 
that  enough  awareness  Is  generated  to  stimu- 
late resistance — and  by  that  time  the  damage 
is  done.  At  this  time  Congress  has  ratified 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  and,  while 
there  is  a  very  strong  will  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  repeal  it,  you  find  the  full  pres- 
sure of  the  cartellst  industrialists  of  steel, 
rails,  banks,  motors,  appliances,  airlines, 
press,  radio,  and  TV — all  vociferously 
protesting  any  increase  in  the  protective 
tariff.  The  cartellst  is  fighting  the  independ- 
ent businessman  and  industrialist.  That 
alone  will  serve  as  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
Independents  in  their  efforts  to  secure  legis- 
lation for  their  own  survival. 

First  it  was  the  farmer,  now  It  is  the  busi- 
nessman, next  it  win  be  labor.  Not  that  labor 
win  not  be  seriously  afiected  by  the  ellmlna- 
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tlon  of  protective  tariffs.  It  wUl  be.  But,  In 
order  to  obtain  full  productivity  and  profit- 
able industrialization  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  skilled  and  intelligent  labor  and 
management  must  be  imported  into  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Under  UN  resolutions  In 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
ILO,  has  autliorlty  to  move  labor  anywhere 
in  the  world.  In  UNCTAD,  a  little  UN  pub- 
lication, they  refer  several  Umes  to  the  neces- 
sity of  "an  international  division  of  labour." 
If  the  past  performances  of  the  UN  agen- 
cies have  been  fantastic,  the  current  scheme 
to  obtain  labor  for  the  developing  countries 
Is  weird.  In  May,  1966.  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Committw  of  "distinguished  citi- 
zens." including  the  Dr.  CofRn.  Yale  Uni- 
versity chaplain  who  has  been  busy  during 
the  summer  Inciting  riots,  demonstrations 
and  draft-card  burning— to  prepare  a  plan 
for  a  new  draft  law. 

The  distinguished  committee  knew  what 
the  President  had  in  mind  as  some  of  his 
closest  advisers  had  been  calling  for  a  draft 
of  all  people  between  the  f.ges  of  18  and  26. 
When  the  draft  plan  was  finished  It  was 
named  "Profile  In  National  Service,"  and. 
sure  enough,  it  recommended  the  drafting  of 
everybodv — girls  and  boys  alike,  the  brain 
and  the  dunce,  all  for  National  Service.  All 
have  "potential." 

Most  have  already  been  computerized 
through  the  questionnaires  they  had  been 
filling  out  in  the  public  schools:  the  govern- 
ment knows  in  advance  where  they  will  serve. 
Service  in  non-military  "tasks"  will  be  for 
three  years  and  in  the  military  service,  for 
two  years.  Ycung  mothers  and  f.ithers  under 
the  age  of  26  are  not  exempt  Among  the 
"tasks"  listed  in  the  report  are:  technical 
assistant  overseas:  medical  a.=slstant  over- 
seas: agricultural  assistant  overseas;  teach- 
ing overseas:  teaching  a.sslstant  USA.; 
"guinea  pig"  in  medical  research:  registering 
Negroes  in  Alabama. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  "guinea  pig"  in  medi- 
cal research  is  the  club  to  be  held  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  resist  service  in  their 
delegated  tasks."  At  any  rate,  the  tone  of 
the  whole  report  reveals  a  cold-blooded  and 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  young  men 
and  women  they  would  induct  into  "National 
Service."  The  President  received  and  ap- 
proved the  report  and  encouraged  the  Com- 
mittee to  continue  their  Interest  and  sup- 
port for  the  project. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  heavily 
financed  by  funds  from  at  least  four  of  the 
large,  tax-exempt  Foundations,  have  opened 
an  elaborate  headquarters  In  Washington, 
D.C.  and  i.re  no'v  Issuing  a  Newsletter  solicit- 
ing young  women  and  girls  as  recruits  In  an 
army  for  "National  Service."  They  are  re- 
cruiting a  volunteer  army  as  plans  go  for- 
ward to  draft  a  vast  labor  force  to  get  the 
Industrialization  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  under  way. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Internation- 
alist cartellsts  who  will  exploit  these  regions 
are  already  serving  by  appointment  of  the 
President.  Included  in  their  ranks  are  David 
Rockefeller,  Watson  of  IBM  and  Sol  Llno- 
wltz  of  Xerox  in  the  Executive  Service  Corps 
for  Africa  and  a  group  headed  by  Eugene 
Black,  Vice  President  of  Rockefeller's  Chase 
National  Bank  comprising  the  Asian  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps. 

Further  light  of  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  these  exploiters  was  shed  In  a  speech 
by  Jacob  Javlts  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  he  boasted  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  development  corporation. 
Resources  and  Development  Corp.,  headed 
by  David  Lilienthal  of  TVA  and  Atomic  Ener- 
gy fame  with  two  other  un-named  officers 
and  Lazard  Preres  &  Company.  This  outflt  is 
preparing  to  "develop"  all  Southeast  Asia; 
it  has  numerous  governmental  contracts  all 
over  the  world;  it  has  made  money  in  every 
year  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  generously 
supported  by  our  tax  money  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
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Tlie  world-wide  development  schemes  of 
the  international  cartellsts  financed  by  o\ir 
tax  money,  and  borrowed  money  on  which 
we  will  pay  Interest  for  many  years  to  come, 
cannot  fall  to  wreck  the  economy,  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  that  of  our  "bene- 
ficiaries" as  well.  Money  which  the  Industrial 
worker  should  ha\e  been  saving  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  has  been  drained  away 
through  taxes  which  have  gone  to  build  a 
world  empire  for  a  group  of  power-mad 
cartellsts  who  are  determined  to  rule  the 
world— and  put  the  whole  world  at  their 
mercy  for  their  exploitation. 

They  have  subdued  the  American  farmer; 
by  the  same  methods  they  stand  on  the 
brink  of  subduing  the  American  business- 
man and  industrialist.  Now,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  draft  the  youth  of  America  Into 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  Jungles  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  Resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  agencies  call  for  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  protective  tariffs,  and  the  division  of 
markets  now  served  by  American  producers 
among  the  subsidized  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  fcr  the  profit  of  the  inter- 
national cartellsts. 

Ninety  of  the  one  hundred  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  liuve  now  sponsored  or  co- 
spon.sored  repeal  bills  to  restore  the  tariffs, 
and  the  wealthiest  men  in  America,  and  the 
Government  they  control,  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  it.  The  President 
Is  bound  l-iy  ".'Olrrnn  treaty  commitment"  to 
cnrry  out  the  rcsolutlon.s  of  UNCTAD — to 
eliminate  tariffs  Congress  can  i.^  made  to 
hear  their  constituents,  especially  the  busi- 
ne.ss  leaders  of  their  districts  who  have  .sup- 
plied the  campaign  fi'nds.  Congress  can  also 
be  induced  to  henr  the  protests  of  tho  par- 
ents <:f  il-'e  youth  now  being  .solicited  for 
"servlf'e  overseas."  To  defeat  the  diabolical 
schemes  of  the  cartellsts.  Congress  will  need 
tremendous  grass-root;--  suppxirt  The  Peo- 
ple will  need  sufficient  Information  to  make 
Intelligent  demands  for  protective  action. 

If  the  sleeping  gl.ints  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  can  be  induced  to  di- 
rect their  talents  now,  to  learn  what  hvm 
happ>ened  to  their  country  while  they  were 
permitting  themselves  to  be  distracted  by  the 
artificially  created  profit,*;  of  a  debt  and  dis- 
aster economy  (war),  the  nation  can  once 
again  know  the  priceless  comfort  of  real 
peace  and  security. 

We  were  on  the  right  track  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  We  need  not  permit  a 
forty-year  derailment  to  wreck  us  forever. 
The  powerhouses  of  New  York  :tnd  Washing- 
ton should  have  run  their  course.  An  In- 
formed and  outraged  people,  properly  led, 
must,  in  self  defense,  rise  up  and  challenge 
them.  We  outnumber  them  a  thousand  to  one. 
Most  of  the  State  governments  are  still  sol- 
vent and  must  be  called  upon  to  prepare  to 
take  any  action  necessary  to  prevent  further 
encroachment  by  the  internationalists  and 
their  agencies  upon  the  property  of  the 
People. 

If  the  accumulated  earnings  of  millions  of 
hard-working  Americans  are  to  be  preserved 
for  those  who  rightfully  Inherit  them,  then 
we  must  be  put  to  the  test  as  to  whether  we 
deserve  to  continue  In  possession.  The  need 
for  survival  depends  now  on  hard  Informa- 
tion, organization,  and  leadership.  The 
alternative  is  an  abundance  of  skilled  in- 
dustrial labor  and  management  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  still  have  a 
choice. 
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from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wisli  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Carver  Alumnus  DrES  in  War 

A  20-year-old  graduate  of  Carver  High 
School  w'as  killed  In  action  in  South  Vietnam 
on  April  1.  the  Defense  Department  an- 
notinced  yesterday. 

Spec.  4  George  L.  Myers,  son  of  Mrs  An- 
geline  Plttman.  of  26  South  Ellamont  Street, 
was  drafted  into  the  Army  shortly  after  his 
graduation  in  1966,  his  mother  said  yester- 
day. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  11th  Airborne 
Cavalry  and  had  been  in  V'ietnam  since  last 
June. 

He  had  no  hobbies,  Mrs.  Plttman  said,  but 
"he  liked  music  very  much." 

He  planned  to  enroll  at  Howard  University 
after  his  discharge. 

The  Baltimore  native  was  due  to  be  dis- 
charged June  6.  his  mother  said. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived 
by  his  stepfather,  Wilbur  Plttman,  and  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Gladys  Banks,  both  of 
Baltimore. 


Cal-ver  Alumnus  Dies  in  War 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  George  L.  Myers,  a  fine  young  man 


Politically  Active  Teachers :  A  Dynamic 
Force 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
time  ago  the  Greek  phllosoiiher  Diogenes 
wi.se!y  ."^aid: 

The  foundation  of  every  state  is  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth. 

What  greater  or  better  pift  can  we  offer 
our  Nation  than  to  educate  our  young 
people.  The  art  of  teaching  is  related  to 
the  character  of  society  in  which  the 
teacher  functions  for  the  teacher  Is  a 
prototype  of  the  culture  of  the  lieople. 

The  National  Education  Association — 
which  was  founded  more  than  100  years 
ago,  during  1857— has  over  813,000  mem- 
bers. This  fine,  influential  organization, 
composed  of  civic-minded  teachers  and 
educators  and  its  State  associations,  have 
designated  April  5  as  Teachers-in-Poll- 
tlcs  Weekend,  and  I  commend  them  for 
this. 

Politics  is  in  reality  government  in  ac- 
tion, and  the  term  political  behavior 
comprehends  those  actions  and  inter- 
actions of  men  and  groups  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  povernlng.  One 
of  the  best  ways  educators  can  influence 
their  respective  party's  action  is  to  be 
among  those  people  who  make  the  deci- 
sions. If  teachers  remain  aloof  as  non- 
voting or  nonparticipatlng  citizens,  they 
fail  to  be  full  citizens  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

By  teachers'  Involvement  in  politics 
and  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  their 
special  knowledge  and  dedication,  cou- 
pled with  their  idealism,  they  become  a 
truly  dynamic  force  for  eood  in  local. 
State,  and  National  Governments.  Also, 
by  such  activity,  educat:<rs  furnish  a 
very  good  example  for  others  to  follow. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  example  is  more 
valuable  than  20  precepts. 

Education  is  an  investment  in  people 
and  teaching  is  more  than  mere  class- 
room instruction  or  lecturing.  The  ex- 
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ample  teachers  set  by  being  politically 
active  is  also  educational. 

We  In  the  Congress  should  offer  our 
congratulations  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association— the  NEA— for  focusing 
the  attention  of  its  large  membership  on 
the  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  and 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  full  partici- 
pation of  educators  in  civic  affairs 
through  political  activity.  For  this  we  are 
all  most  grateful  because  the  public  at 
large  will  be  the  beneficiary  in  the  end. 


Saturday  Evening  Poit  Article  on  Byberry 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  city  or  State  in  our  Union  which  is 
not  faced  with  the  serious  situation  of 
mental  illness  and  it  is  a  situation  which 
intensifies-  daily.  Perhaps  mental  illness 
ha»  been -^v-ith  us  all  the  time,  but  only 
in  recent  times  have  we  recognized  it 
for  what  it  is — an  illness  which  can  be 
treated  and  sometimes  cured. 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  with  which 
I  have  concerned  myself  during  my  en- 
tire public  life  and  in  the  past  18  months 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
a  man  who  is  bringing  about  a  renais- 
sance in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
in  my  city  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  State  Hospital— known  lo- 
cally as  Byberry— within  my  congres- 
sional district. 

This  man  is  Dr.  Daniel  Blain,  who 
since  becoming  superintendent  of  By- 
berry  in  October  1966.  has  instilled  new 
hope  and  renewed  faith  among  the  pa- 
tients, their  families,  public  officials,  and 
volunteer  workers  for  mental  health. 

Dr.  Blain'.5  theories  and  accomplish- 
ments are  aetting  national  exposure  in 
the  April  6  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  in  an  article  entitled  "Inside 
the  Insane  Asylum."  by  the  Posts  tal- 
ented and  versatile  writer  Harold  H. 
Martin.  A  large  portion  of  this  article 
is  devoted  to  Dr.  Blain  and  Byberry. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done  with  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
leadership,  I  insert  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record,  at  this  time,  that  portion  of  the 
article  dealing  with  Dr.  Blain : 

There  are  still  .some  bad  hospitals,  and 
some  bad  wards  in  good  hospitals.  Across  the 
country,  though,  the  old  snakepits  are  van- 
ishing." as  public  compassion  and  concern 
have  their  effect  on  state  legislatures.  But 
there  are  still  horrors  aplenty,  and  by  a  tragic 
parado.x  one  of  the  foulest  of  these,  despite 
desperate  efforts  to  improve,  is  located  in 
the  American  city  that  was  once  the  most 
humane  .ind  progiessive  in  its  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  In  Philadelphia  in  the 
1790's.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  raised  the  treat- 
ment and  study  of  mental  illness  to  the 
level  of  a  science  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  was 
founded  here  in  1844,  and  the  city  today  is 
the  site  of  five  of  the  leading  psychiatric 
hospitals  in  the  country.  But  they  are  for 
those  who  can  pay  for  treatment.  The  re- 
mainder must  look  to  the  state  hospital, 
known  as  Byberry,  which  over  the  years  has 
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been  allowed  to  regress  almost  to  the  status  of 
another  Bedlam  (the  original  Bedlam  was  St. 
Marys  of  Bethlehem,  a  London  asylum  of 
the  "l6th  century)  After  generations  of  ne- 
glect bv  a  rural-dominated  legislature,  By- 
berry only  recently  has  started  to  become 
again  a  piare  of  healing,  under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  a  new  superintendent.  Dr. 
Daniel  Blain.  one  of  the  country's  outstand- 
ing psychiatrists 

Dr  Blain  came  to  the  hospital  as  the  result 
of  a  survey  conducted  two  years  ago  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  at  the 
request  of  the  Penn.'iylvania  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. The  12  distinguished  psychiatrists  and 
hospital  administrators  on  the  survey  team 
looked  into  every  aspect  of  Byberry,  de- 
nounced it  as  medieval  and  recommended 
as  a  first  step  that  ,i  topflight  psychiatrist  and 
hospital  administrator  be  appointed. 

.\t  first  glance  Byberry  looks  little  like  the 
pesthouse  described  in  the  confidential  re- 
port. Located  in  an  Industrial  section  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  Philadelphia  with  its 
110  red  brick  buildings  scattered  over  1,100 
acres  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  well-tended  lawns, 
it  could  be  the  campus  of  a  somewhat  shabby 
New^  England  prep  school.  At  the  time  of  the 
NIMH  .survey,  however.  6.100  patients  were 
crowded  into  quarters  built  for  4,200.  They 
were  tended  by  1.800  employees,  giving  the 
hospital  the  lowest  staff-to-patlent  ratio  In 
the  state.  Of  the  professional  staff,  moreover, 
only  50  were  doctors,  and  only  six  of  these 
were  psychiatrists  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  Ten 
others  had  some  training  In  psychiatry,  and 
there  were  85  registered  nurses,  though  this 
number  had  decreased  to  69  by  the  time  Dr. 
Blain  arrived. 

As  superintendent.  Dr.  Blain.  a  tweedy, 
qulet-spcken,  vigorous  man  of  69,  still  faces 
an  uphill  battle  Byberry's  Inadequacies  have 
been  fully  publicized — most  recently  an  as- 
sault of  a  woman  employee,  a  suicide,  and  an 
accidental  death  in  the  hospital,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  avoided  If  there  had  been 
more  staff  supervision,  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. But  the  legislature  at  Harrlsburg  has 
been  frugal  In  its  support.  When  Dr.  Blain 
took  over  in  October  of  1966,  he  made  an  Im- 
mediate survey  of  the  hospital's  needs.  He 
asked  for  1.759  additional  people — psychi- 
atrists, psychologists,  nurses,  therapists,  so- 
cial workers  and  attendants — all  of  whom  he 
needed  desperately.  He  got  400  attendants.  He 
;\sked  for  an  operating  budget  of  $25  million. 
He  got  $19.7  million.  He  asked  for  $33  million 
in  capital  funds  to  build  new  buildings  and 
to  remodel  old  structures  that  were  falling 
apart  after  18  years  of  neglect.  He  got 
nothing. 

The  shortages  In  professional  staff  still 
exist.  Dr.  Blain  needs  150  psychiatrists.  He 
has  20  doctors  working  in  psychiatry.  Only 
six  of  them  are  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  and  three 
of  these  six  are  administrators  who  give  no 
therapy.  He  has  7  clinical  psychologists  buli 
needs  40  He  has  70  registered  nurses  but 
needs  300. 

These  shortages  still  exist  in  spite  of  the 
criticisms  in  the  NIMH  survey  report,  which 
said,  in  effect,  that  Byberry  was  a  throwback 
to  the  snake-pit  era. 

Once  the  door  slammed  shut  behind  a  pa- 
tient, he  was  stripped,  bathed,  deloused. 
ijiven  a  series  of  shots.  Issued  drab  hospital 
clothing  and  .assigned  to  a  ward  where  he 
might  remain  with  only  a  modicum  of  treat- 
nient  until  he  died.  Most  wards,  the  report 
noted,  were  so  shorthanded  that  patients 
were  often  kept  quiet  by  heavy  doses  of  tran- 
quilizers and  by  electric  shock.  There  was 
little  effort  at  group  therapy  and  none  at  in- 
dividual therapy.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  staff, 
seclusion  was  used  extensively  to  control  agi- 
tated patients,  and  it  still  is,  though  under 
Dr  Blain  its  use  has  been  much  reduced. 

It  is  in  the  detention  areas  that  the  lay 
visitor  feels  the  full  impact  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital.  Here 
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there    is    no    furniture— Just    the    oilcloth- 
covered  mattress  lying  on  the  floor,  the  naked 
light  bulb  high  out  of  reach  In  the  celling. 
Only  the  eyes  of  the  patient  can  be  seen,  at 
the  little  glass-  or  wire-covered  peephole  in 
the  door  of  the  tiny  seclusion  cell,  and  his 
voice  comes  through   the  locked   door  as  a 
shrlU  scream  or  a  mindless  babble.  When  a 
nurse   opened    one   of    these   doors,   a   gray- 
haired  woman  was  standing  there  completely 
nude.  The  nurse  covered  her  with  a  blanket 
"How  long  have  you  been  In  the  hospital. 
Mary?"  she  asked  the  woman 
"Six  weeks,"  the  woman  said. 
"She  has  been  here  ten  years."  the  nurse 
said,  closing  the  door   "She  could  go  home  If 
she  had  anyone  to  take  her.  Knowing  that 
her  family  won't  take  her  back  sets  her  rav- 
ing. For  her  own  safety,  we  have  to  put  her 
here." 

No  help  was  sought  from,  or  offered  by.  the 
community,  which  In  most  other  cities  pro- 
vides some  small  amenities  for  the  patients 
in  their  nearby  mental  hospitals.  In  every 
ward  at  Byberry  the  surroundings  were  bleak. 
The  dayrooms  were  cattle  pens  where  blank- 
eyed  men  or  women  sat  and  stared  into  space. 
A  Post  researcher,  on  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
a  few  days  after  Dr.  Blalns  arrival  there, 
gave  this  description  of  a  geriatrics  ward: 

"The  thing  that  shook  me  was  the  noise  I 
somehow  hadn't  expected  this  wild  babbling. 
Jabbering,  shouting,  chattering  and  mindless 
moaning.  For  the  first  time  I  understood 
what  the  word  'bedlam'  meant 

"All  around  us  ;is  we  stood  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  room  were  the  old  men.  bony,  with- 
ered of  body,  their  skin  yellow  as  p.irchment. 
Over  the  whole  place  the  strong  smell  of 
urine  hung  like  a  cloud.  Tlie  noice,  the  smell, 
the  horrible  .sight  of  two  old  men.  stark 
naked,  huddled  in  their  wheelchairs,  stunned 
me.  Involuntarily  my  mind  shut  out  the 
dreadful  scene  I  turned  desperately  to  a 
nurse.  All  I  could  think  to  ask  wiis,  How 
much  do  they  pay  you  to  work  in  this  place?' 
"She  thought  for  a  moment.  We  got  a 
raise  not  long  ago.'  she  said,  'Now  I  get  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  every  two 
weeks." 

"As  I  was  leaving  the  ward,  a  doctor  asked 
if  I  had  seen  the  old  man  who  huddled  in  a 
corner  with  a  sheet  over  his  head.  I  hadn't. 
But  I  had  seen  the  crippled  man  who  came 
sidling  toward  me  on  his  hands  and  knees 
with  a  hideous  crablike  motion,  his  hands 
slipping  in  the  filth  of  the  floor,  his  voice  a 
strange  gobbling  sound. 

•'The  old-women's  ward  v%-as  even  more 
hideous,  for  it  v.-as  their  lunch-time  and 
they  sat  about,  some  of  them  stark  naked, 
dipping  the  soupy  food — it  looked  like  beans, 
rice,  meatballs  and  ice  cream — from  their 
trays  with  their  hands,  A  few  could  feed 
themselves  with  a  spoon.  Two  .attendants. 
harassed,  impatient,  their  uniforms  smeared 
with  spille<l  food,  were  feeding  others  who 
spat  and  struck  at  the  spoon  like  children. 
"A  doctor  told  me  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple should  never  have  been  sent  here  at  all. 
They  could  have  made  it  very  well  In  the 
protected  surroundings  of  a  nursing  home. 
Here  they  have  gotten  worse  instead  of 
better. 

"  'There  ar|}  two  thousand  geriatrics  cases 
here  out  of  six  thousand.'  the  doctor  said. 
'It's  a  case  of  everybody's  grandma  being 
sent  tip  to  the  Funny  Farm  to  die.  They  don't 
belong  here  but  in  Rivervlew.  the  county 
home  for  the  aged.  But  when  Rivervlew  fills 
up,  some  Philadelphia  doctor  writes  on  their 
charts:  Chronic  brain  syndrome  with  psy- 
chosis. When  he  adds,  ifith  psycJwsis.  we  have 
to  take  them."  " 

The  tragedy  of  Byberry  Is  that,  with  a  little 
money  and  a  little  help,  many  of  these  living 
vegetables  might  long  ago  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  human  beings  again,  nble  to  live 
under  sheltered  conditions  outside.  A  small 
rehabilitation  unit,  functioning  under  a  fed- 
eral grant,  carries  on  within  the  hospital  it- 
self a  program  of  intensive  treatment  which 
in  eight  years  has  returned  some  800  patients 
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to  the  community,  where  550  of  them  have 
managed  to  remain  for  three  years  or  more. 
But,  with  a  hospital  population  of  nearly 
5,000,  an  average  of  100  discharges  u  year  is 
not  much  to  shout  about  Byberry's  routine 
therapy  is  now  doing  about  ;us  well 

By  w'orking  his  staff  people  .ilmost  beyond 
their  endurance,  Dr  Bl.tin  in  the  past  18 
months  has  reduced  Byl)err\'s  bed  popula- 
tion from  6.100  to  4,850  He  expects  to  move 
out  another  l.UOO  to  l..=:00  m  1968  if  leder- 
ally  supported  social  workers  ui  Philadelphia 
find  places  for  them  in  nursing  homes,  foster 
homes  and  geriatrics  centers  By  concentrat- 
ing on  new  patients,  the  hospital  has  been 
able  to  send  them  out  in  three  months,  on 
the  average,  a  creditable  record. 

"We  have  begun  to  function  as  a  treat- 
meiit  center,  not  a  warehouse."  Dr.  Blain 
said.  "But  I  very  much  doubt  that  we  can 
keep  up  this  pace  much  longer  without  an 
increase  in  staff.  The  people  we  have  are 
working  twenty  percent  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity. 

"Also,  the  patients  we  have  sent  out  were 
the  easiest  ones  We  are  fietling  down  to 
the  permafrost  iiow.  where  it's  like  chipping 
ice  with  a  spoon.  Every  tiny  advance,  from 
here  on.  will  come  only  with  tremendous  de- 
tailed effort." 

Shortchanging  its  mental  hospitals  is  the 
poorest  sort  of  false  economy  a  state  can 
practice.  Dr,  Blain  feels, 

"If  we  had  been  able  to  spend  thirty-three 
million  dollars  to  remodel  tliis  place,  and  if 
we  had  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
operate  on  for  two  years  in  a  row.  we  could 
reduce  Byberry's  bed  population  to  three 
thousand  patients  or  less  When  we  reached 
this  figure,  the  budget  would  begin  to  de- 
crease. In  fact,  I  would  guarantee  that  I 
could  reduce  the  budget  ten  percent  a  year 
for  five  years," 

A  custodial  hospital  obviously  can  be  run 
more  cheaply  on  a  day-to-day  basis  than  a 
treatment  hospital,  but  in  the  long  term  it 
is  vastly  more  expensive  "It's  as  simple  as 
this."  Dr  Blain  says,  ■-'^pend  twelve  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  day  and  cet  'em  out.  Or  spend 
five  dollars  a  day  and  keep  them  forever." 
Since  Dr.  Blaln's  arrival.  Byberry's  per  diem 
has  risen  from  S5.15  to  $8,20— still  far  from 
adequate. 

Unless  the  legislature  comes  through  in 
the  next  few  years  with  a  strong  transfusion 
of  new  money.  Dr,  Blain  thinks,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Byberry  can  improve  much  fur- 
ther. There  is.  however,  one  bright  hope  for 
the  future.  Philadelphia,  working  mainly 
with  federal  funds,  has  done  what  he  consid- 
ers the  be^t  lob  in  the  ((>u::try  of  setting  up 
community  "mental-health  centers.  Ten  are 
planned,  with  six  in  operation  now.  and  they 
inevitably  will  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
Byberry.  Plans  are  under  way  to  tie  Byberry 


in  with  each  of  these  centers  By  special  ar- 
rangement among  city,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, the  centers  will  pay  Byberry  for 
handling  patients  from  their  "catchment 
areas"  Who  need  intensive  care,  and  the  cen- 
ters in  turn  will  provide  aftercare  fc>r  the 
patients  Bvberrv  treats  .md  sends  out, 

Dr  Blaiii  does  not  ioresee  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  Byberry  will  revert  to  its  old 
custodial  role.  It  will  in  time  become  a  'J.OOO- 
bed  hospital,  he  .said— 1.000  for  patients  m 
intensive  care.  1,000  for  patienus  t.tking  part 
in  an  elaborate  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  strong  possibility  that,  tor  all  its  un- 
happy history.  Philadelphia  will,  through  its 
mental-health  centers,  become  once  again  a 
model  lor  the  nation  in  its  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill. 


Brown  Power 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

(  iF    LoriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  out  of 
the  Southwest  our  citizens  are  subjected 
to  a  new  'arowth  of  the  Communist 
divide-and-conquer  cancer.  This  time  it 
calls  itself  "brov.n  pov.'cr." 

But  the  dres.~.  tlie  modus  operandi, 
and  the  slogans  all  come  from  the  .same 
partv  line  and  robot  brain  leaching. 

Tho  revolting  announcement  is  that 
the  Senator  Irom  North  Vietnam  is 
mixed  up  vvith  this  bunch  of  revolution- 
aries al.so.  Just  a  millionaire  in  the 
rough. 

Wonder  who's  using  whom.  Or.  i)er- 
haps.  both  think  they  arc  using  the  other 
Can   vou   imasine   turning   money   over 
to  a  croup  like  this  and  ju.stifyinK  it  as 
for  politics? 

I  include  the  article  from  Newsweek 
for  March  2.5.  as  follows: 

Brown  Power 
The  slogans  ;ind  rhetoric  are  reminis- 
cent, the  grievances— menial  jobs,  abusive 
cops,  inferior  schools—all  too  familiar.  And 
like  a  troubled  dream  ominously  replaying 
itself,  the  Brown  Power  Movement  among 
the  Southwest's  Mexican  Americans  Is  mov- 
ing down  the  trTck  in  the  footsteps  of  black 
power-  with  little  more  than  a  shade  of 
difference.  Brown  power  has  even  developed 
the  inevitable  rift  between  moderates  and 
hardline  militants 


Spiritual  leader  of  the  moderates  is  a.scetic 
Cesar  Chavez,  a  Gandhlesque  ligure  who  last 
week  ended  a  25-dav  last  m  supjHin  of  the 
two-and-a-h.ilf-vear-uld  strike  by  Mexican 
•\merica!i  farmworkers  against  California 
tirapcLTOwers  As  cheering,  chanting  strikers 
i:athered  around  him  at  his  home  base  of 
Delano  Calif  Chavez  (with  no  less  a  strike 
.sympathizer  than  Robert  V  Kennedy  at  his 
side)  told  them  the  real  reason  lor  the  fast 
was  to  renew  their  faith  in  nonviolence  "The 
Justice  of  our  c:.use  is  our  weapon."  he 
pleaded. 

"KING     I  IGER" 

Chavez  had  good  rea.son  to  lie  concerned. 
Increasingly,  frustrated  Mexican  .■Mnerioans 
liave  been 'rallying  to  the  baiuier  of  liery 
spellbiiuler  Reles  Ltjpez  Tijcrina,  41.  brown 
power's  middle-aged  equivalent  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  The  hawk-faced  rijerlna  holds 
an  electric  appeal  lor  young,  vocal  elements 
who  have  lammed  into  the  urban-poverty 
pockets  "i  the  Southwest  .where  87  i)er  cent 
.,f  the  nations  .t  million  Mexican  Americans 
live)  Last  June.  Tljerina— he  prefers  to  be 
called  Rev  Tlgre.  for  "King  Tiger"  achieved 
legendary  hero  status  as  the  accused  leader 
of  a  "liberation"  raid  that  freed  eleven  of  his 
followers  in  a  shoot-out  at  a  New  Mexico 
courthouse  iNrwswrr.K.  June  19.  1967 1. 

While  he  awaits  trial  on  assault  charges. 
Tiierina  has  been  haramrumg  tledglmp 
Ijrown-power  groups  .ind  white  college  stu- 
dents on  the  "crimes"  of  the  US  Gnvern- 
ment.  inatchine  Carmichael  and  H  Rap 
Brown  word  tor  word  in  firebreathing  anti- 
white  rhetoric  "If  the  Anglo  is  irightened  it 
IS  because  Ills  historical  crimes  are  catching 
up  with  him,"  Ti.ierina  shouts  iroin  the  plat- 
form, behind  a  ycreen  ol  Brown  Beret"  body- 
gviards  largely  a  group  of  Mexican  American 
college  students  who  affect  a  Che  Guevara 
.-tvle  of  dress. 

The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
now  brown  jiower  crime  in  a  recent  -erles  of 
walkouts  by  thousands  </f  Mexican  Ameri- 
c:in  public-school  students  in  East  Los  An- 
gc'.es.  Wearing  buttons  labeled  "Chlcano 
I><  wer-  Viva  l.i  Raza"  i  Mexican  Power— Hall 
the  Race  I.  the  students  presented  officials 
with  a  40-polnt  list  of  grievances  against 
school  conditions.  The  demonstrations  began 
peacefully  but  after  some  rock  and  bottle 
throwing  ;i  dozen  youths  were  ,irrested  Re- 
cently, uneasy  police  padlocked  the  Piranya. 
a  lavnrite  Brrwn  Beret  hangout,  and  began 
an  intensive  patrol  of  the  district,  four  cops 
to  each  -  ar  The  angry  reaction  of  one  Brown 
Beret  leader  stirred  warnings  of  yet  another 
racial  crisis  lor  .America- 

"The  students  todav  h.  ve  the  uuts  our 
parents  didn't  .  .  The  Mexican  American 
has  just  discovered  how  the  democratic  proc- 
e.ss  works,  after  years  of  watching  on  the 
sidelines  " 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  in  the  holy  pilgrim- 
age of  these  sacred  weeks  we  would  join 
devout  multitudes  treading  the  way  of 
sorrow,  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  a  green 
hill  outside  a  city  wall  and  to  a  lone 
cross  against  the  sky,  a  cross  so  old  and 
yet  so  new.  ^ 

As  crusaders  in  the  holy  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  may  we  conquer  by  that 
sign  which  forever  is  the  inspiring  sym- 
bol of  joy  through  sorrow,  strengtii  out 


of  weakness,  triumph  out  of  failure,  song 
through  sacrifice,  gain  through  loss,  and 
life  through  death. 
Father  of  all  men — 

'"We  stand  atremble  and  afraid 
On  the  small  world  that  we  have  made. 
Afraid  lest  all  our  poor  control 
Shall  turn  and  rend  us  to  the  soul. 
Afraid  lest  we  should  be  denied 
The  price  we  hold  our  ragged  pride, 
But  in  the  end  we  pass  all  by 
For  a  lone  cross  against  the  sky." 

In  the  shadow  of  that  cross,  give  us 
grace  to  live  and  by  that  sign  to  conquer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  loroceedings  of  Thurs- 
dav.  April  4.  1968.  be  dispensed  with, 

"The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^ore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  pas.sed  the  bill  'S.  2912 1  to  authorize 
appronriations  for  the  saline  water  con- 
vei-sion  i?ropram  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
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ample  teachers  set  by  being  politically 
active  is  also  educational. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  offer  our 
congratulations  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association— the  NEA— for  focusing 
the  attention  of  its  large  membership  on 
the  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  and 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  full  partici- 
pation of  educators  in  civic  affairs 
through  political  activity.  For  this  we  are 
all  most  grateful  because  the  public  at 
large  will  be  the  beneficiary  in  the  end. 


Saturday  Evening  Pott  Article  on  Byberry 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  city  or  State  in  our  Union  which  is 
not  faced  with  the  serious  situation  of 
mental  illness  and  it  is  a  situation  which 
intensifies- daily.  Perhaps  mental  illness 
has  been^-ith  us  all  the  time,  but  only 
In  recent  times  have  we  recognized  it 
for  what  it  is — an  illness  which  can  be 
treated  and  sometimes  cured. 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  with  which 
I  have  concerned  myself  during  my  en- 
tire public  life  and  in  the  past  18  months 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
a  man  who  is  bringing  about  a  renais- 
sance in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
in  my  city  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  State  Hospital— known  lo- 
cally as  Byberry— within  my  congres- 
sional district. 

This  man  is  Dr.  Daniel  Blain,  who 
since  becoming  superintendent  of  By- 
berry in  October  1966.  has  instilled  new- 
hope  and  renewed  faith  among  the  pa- 
tients, their  families,  public  officials,  and 
volunteer  workers  for  mental  health. 

Dr.  Blain's  theories  and  accomplish- 
ments are  getting  national  exposure  in 
the  April  6  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  in  an  article  entitled  "Inside 
the  Insane  Asylum."  by  the  Posts  tal- 
ented and  versatile  writer  Harold  H. 
Martin.  A  large  portion  of  this  article 
is  devoted  to  Dr.  Blain  and  Byberry. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done  with  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
leadership,  I  insert  in  the  Congression.al 
Record,  at  this  time,  that  portion  of  the 
article  dealing  with  Dr.  Blain: 

There  are  still  some  bad  hospitals,  and 
some  bad  wards  in  good  hospitals.  Across  the 
country,  though,  the  old  snakepits  are  van- 
ishing, as  public  compassion  and  concern 
have  their  effect  on  state  legislatures.  But 
there  are  still  horrors  aplenty,  and  by  a  tragic 
paradox  one  of  the  foulest  of  these,  despite 
desperate  efforts  to  improve,  is  located  in 
the  American  city  that  was  once  the  most 
humane  and  progressive  m  its  treatmeiu  of 
the  mentally  ill.  In  Philadelphia  in  the 
1790's.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  raised  the  treat- 
ment and  study  of  mental  Illness  to  the 
level  of  a  science  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  was 
founded  here  in  1844.  and  the  city  today  is 
the  site  of  five  of  the  leading  psychiatric 
hospitals  in  the  country.  But  they  are  for 
those  who  can  pay  for  treatment.  The  re- 
mainder must  look  to  the  state  hospital, 
known  as  Byberry,  which  over  the  years  has 
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been  allowed  to  regress  almost  to  the  status  of 
another  Bedlam  (the  original  Bedlam  was  St. 
Mary's  of  Bethlehem,  a  London  asylum  of 
the'ieth  century).  After  generations  of  ne- 
glect by  a  rural-dominated  legislature,  By- 
berry only  recently  has  started  to  become 
again  a  place  of  healing,  under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  a  new  superintendent.  Dr 
Daniel  Blain.  one  of  the  country's  outstand- 
ing psychiatrists 

Dr  Blain  came  to  the  hospital  as  the  result 
of  a  survev  conducted  two  years  ago  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  at  the 
request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. The  12  distinguished  psychiatrists  and 
hospital  administrators  on  the  survey  team 
looked  into  every  aspect  of  Byberry.  de- 
nounced it  as  medieval  and  recommended 
as  a  first  step  that  n  topflight  p.sychlatrlst  and 
hospital  administrator  be  appointed. 

At  first  glance  Byberry  looks  little  like  the 
pesthouse  described  In  the  confidential  re- 
port Located  In  an  industrial  section  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  Philadelphia  with  Its 
110  red  brick  buildings  scattered  over  1,100 
acres  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  well-tended  lawns. 
it  could  be  the  campus  of  a  somewhat  shabby 
New  England  prep  school.  At  the  time  of  the 
NIMH  .survey,  however.  6,100  patients  were 
crowded  into  quarters  built  for  4.200.  They 
were  tended  by  1.8O0  employees,  giving  the 
hosplUl  the  lowest  staff-to-patlent  ratio  in 
the  state.  Of  the  professional  staff,  moreover, 
only  50  were  doctors,  and  only  six  of  these 
were  psychiatrists  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  Ten 
others  had  some  training  In  psychiatry,  and 
there  were  S5  registered  nurses,  though  this 
number  had  decreased  to  69  by  the  time  Dr. 
Blain  arrived. 

As  superintendent.  Dr.  Blain.  a  tweedy, 
quiet-sprken.  vigorous  man  of  69,  still  faces 
an  uphill  battle.  Byberry's  Inadequacies  have 
been  fully  publicized — most  recently  an  as- 
sault of  a  woman  employee,  a  suicide,  and  an 
accidental  death  in  the  hospital,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been 
more  staff  supervision,  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. But  the  legislature  at  Harrlsburg  has 
been  frugal  in  Its  support.  When  Dr.  Blain 
took  over  in  October  of  1966.  he  made  an  Im- 
mediate survev  of  the  hospital's  needs.  He 
asked  for  1.759  additional  people — psychi- 
atrists, psvchologlsts.  nurses,  therapists,  so- 
cial workers  and  attendants— all  of  whom  he 
needed  desperately.  He  got  400  attendants.  He 
asked  for  an  operating  budget  of  $25  miUion. 
He  got  .$19,7  million.  He  asked  for  $33  million 
in  capital  funds  to  build  new  buildings  and 
to  remodel  old  structures  that  were  falling 
apart  after  18  years  of  neglect.  He  got 
nothing. 

The  shortages  in  professional  staff  still 
exist.  Dr,  Blain  needs  150  psychiatrists.  He 
has  20  doctors  working  in  psychiatry.  Only 
six  of  them  are  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psvchiatry  and  Neurology,  and  three 
of  these  six  are  administrators  who  give  no 
therapv.  He  has  7  clinical  psychologists  but; 
needs  40,  He  has  70  registered  nurses  but 
needs  300. 

These  shortages  still  exist  In  spite  of  the 
criticisms  in  the  NIMH  survey  report,  which 
said,  in  effect,  that  Byberry  was  a  throwback 
to  the  snake-pit  era. 

Once  the  door  slammed  shut  behind  a  pa- 
tient, he  was  stripped,  bathed,  deloused. 
tjiven  a  series  of  shots.  Issued  drab  hospital 
clothing  and  assigned  to  a  ward  where  he 
mieht  remain  with  only  a  modicum  of  treat- 
ment until  he  died  Most  wards,  the  report 
noted,  were  so  shorthanded  that  patients 
were  often  kept  quiet  by  heavy  doses  of  tran- 
quilizers and  by  electric  shock.  There  was 
little  effort  at  group  therapy  and  none  at  In- 
dividual therapy.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  staff, 
seclusion  was  used  extensively  to  control  agi- 
tated patients,  and  it  still  is.  though  under 
Dr   Blain  its  use  has  been  much  reduced. 

It  is  in  the  detention  areas  that  the  lay 
visitor  feels  the  full  impact  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital.  Here 
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there    Is    no    furniture— Just    the    oilcloth- 
covered  mattress  lying  on  the  floor,  the  naked 
light  bulb  high  out  of  reach  in  the  celling. 
Only  the  eyes  of  the  patient  can  be  seen,  at 
the  little  glass-  or  wire-covered  peephole  in 
the  door  of  the  tiny  seclusion  cell,  and  his 
voice   comes  through   the  locked  door  as  a 
shrill  scream  or  a  mindless  babble.  When  a 
nurse   opened   one   of   these   doors,   a   gray- 
haired  woman  was  standing  there  completely 
nude.  The  nurse  covered  her  with  a  blanket 
"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  hospital. 
Mary?"  she  asked  the  woman. 
"Six  weeks,"  the  woman  said, 
"She  has  been  here  ten  years,"  the  nurse 
said,  closing  the  door    'She  could  go  home  if 
she  had  anyone  to  take  her.  Knowing  that 
her  family  won't  take  her  back  sets  her  rav- 
ing. For  her  own  safety,  we  have  to  put  her 
here," 

No  help  was  sought  from,  or  offered  by,  the 
community,  which  in  most  other  cities  pro- 
vides some  small  amenities  for  the  patients 
in  their  nearby  mental  hospitals.  In  every 
ward  at  Byberry  the  surroundings  were  bleak 
The  dayrooms  were  cattle  pens  where  blank- 
eyed  men  or  women  sat  and  stared  Into  space, 
"  A  Post  researcher,  on  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
a  few  days  after  Dr.  Blaln's  arrival  there, 
gave  this  description  of  a.  geriatrics  ward: 

"The  thing  that  shook  me  was  the  noise.  I 
somehow  hadn't  expected  this  wild  babbling. 
Jabbering,  shouting,  chattering  and  mindless 
moaning.  For  the  first  time  I  understood 
what  the  word  'bedlam'  meant, 

■'AH  around  us  as  we  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  were  the  old  men,  bony,  with- 
ered of  body,  their  skin  yellow  as  parchment. 
Over  the  whole  place  the  strong  smell  of 
urine  hung  like  a  cloud.  Tlie  noite.  the  smell, 
the  horrible  sight  of  two  old  men.  stark 
naked,  huddled  in  their  wheelchairs,  stunned 
me.  Involuntarily  my  mind  shut  out  the 
dreadful  scene.  I  turned  desperately  to  a 
nurse.  All  I  could  think  to  ;isk  was,  'How 
much  do  they  pay  you  to  work  in  this  place?' 
".She  thought  for  a  moment.  We  got  a 
raise  not  long  ago.'  she  said.  'Now  I  get  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  every  two 
weeks.' 

"As  I  was  leaving  the  ward,  a  doctor  asked 
if  I  had  seen  the  old  man  who  huddled  in  a 
corner  with  a  sheet  over  his  head,  I  hadn't 
But  I  had  seen  the  crippled  man  who  came 
sidling  toward  me  on  his  hands  .aid  knees 
with  a  hideous  crablike  motion,  his  hands 
slipping  in  the  fllth  of  the  floor,  his  voice  a 
strange  gobbling  sound. 

"The  old-women's  ward  was  even  more 
hideous,  for  it  was  their  lunch-rime  and 
they  sat  about,  some  of  them  stark  naked, 
dipping  the  soupy  food — it  looked  like  beans, 
rice,  meatballs  and  ice  cream— from  their 
trays  with  their  hands.  A  few  could  feed 
themselves  with  a  spoon.  Two  attendants, 
harassed,  impatient,  their  uniforms  smeared 
with  spilled  food,  were  feeding  others  who 
spat  and  struck  at  the  spoon  like  children. 
■A  doctor  told  me  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple should  never  have  been  .sent  here  at  all. 
Thev  could  have  made  It  very  well  in  the 
protected  surroundings  of  a  nursing  home. 
Here  they  have  gotten  worse  instead  of 
better. 

"  'There  are  two  thousand  geriatrics  cases 
here  out  of  six  thousand,'  the  doctor  said. 
'It's  a  case  of  everybody's  grandma  being 
sent  up  to  the  Funny  Farm  to  die.  They  don't 
belong  here  but  in  Rlverview.  the  county 
home  for  the  aged.  But  when  Rlverview  fills 
up,  some  Philadelphia  doctor  writes  on  their 
charts:  Chronic  brain  syndrome  with  psy- 
chosis. When  he  adds,  icith  psychosis,  we  have 
to  take  them.'  " 

The  tragedy  of  Byberry  is  that,  with  a  little 
money  and  a  little  help,  many  of  these  living 
vegetables  might  long  ago  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  human  beings  again,  able  to  live 
under  sheltered  conditions  outside.  A  small 
rehabilitation  unit,  functioning  under  a  fed- 
eral grant,  carries  on  within  the  hospital  it- 
self a  program  of  intensive  treatment  which 
m  eight  vears  has  returned  some  800  patients 
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to  the  community,  where  550  of  them  have 
managed  to  remain  for  three  years  or  more. 
But,  with  a  hospital  population  of  nearly 
5,000.  an  average  of  100  discharges  a  year  is 
not  much  to  shout  about  Byberry's  routine 
therapv  is  now  doing  about  its  well. 

Bv  working  his  staff  people  almost  beyond 
their  endurance.  Dr,  Blain  in  the  past  18 
months  has  reduced  Byberry'.s  bed  popula- 
tion from  6,100  to  4.850,  He  expects  to  move 
out  another  1,000  to  1.500  in  1968  if  leder- 
ally  supported  social  workers  m  Philadelphia 
lind  places  for  them  in  nursing  homes.  loster 
homes  and  geriatrics  centers  By  concentrat- 
ing on  new  patients,  the  hospital  has  been 
able  to  send  them  out  in  three  months,  on 
the  average,  a  creditable  record, 

"We  have  begun  to  function  as  a  treat- 
ment center,  not  a  warehouse."  Dr  Blain 
said.  "But  I  very  much  doubt  that  we  can 
keep  up  this  pace  much  longer  without  an 
increase  in  staff.  The  people  we  have  are 
working  twenty  percent  beyond  their  ca- 
pacitv, 

"Also,  the  patients  we  have  sent  out  were 
the  easiest  ones.  We  are  getting  down  to 
the  permafrost  now.  where  it's  like  chipping 
ice  with  a  spoon  Every  tiny  advance,  from 
here  on.  will  come  only  with  tremendous  de- 
tailed effort." 

Shortchanging  its  mental  hospitals  is  the 
poorest  sort  of  false  economy  a  state  can 
practice.  Dr.  Blain  feels, 

"If  we  had  been  able  to  spend  thirty-three 
million  dollars  to  remodel  this  place,  and  if 
we  had  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
operate  on  for  two  years  in  a  row.  we  could 
reduce  Bvberrys  bed  population  to  three 
thousand  patients  or  less  When  we  reached 
this  figure,  the  budget  would  begin  to  de- 
crease. In  fact.  I  would  guarantee  that  I 
could  reduce  the  budget  ten  percent  a  year 
for  five  years." 

A  custodial  hospital  obviously  can  be  run 
more  cheaplv  on  a  day-to-day  basis  than  a 
treatment  hospital,  but  in  the  long  term  it 
is  vastlv  more  expensive,  "It's  as  simple  as 
this."  Dr,  Blain  says,  'Spend  twelve  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  day  and  set  'em  out  Or  spend 
five  dollars  a  day  and  keep  them  torever." 
Since  Dr.  Blaln's  arrival.  Byberry's  per  diem 
lias  risen  from  $5.15  to  S8,20— still  far  from 
adequate. 

Unless  the  legislature  comes  through  in 
the  next  few  years  with  a  strong  transfusion 
of  new  money.  Dr.  Blain  thinks,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Byberry  can  improve  much  fur- 
ther' Tliere  is.  however,  one  bright  hope  for 
the  future,  Philadelphia,  working  mainly 
with  federal  funds,  has  done  what  he  consid- 
ers the  best  job  in  the  cour'-try  of  setting  up 
community  mental-health  centers.  Ten  are 
planned,  w'lth  six  in  operation  now.  and  they 
inevitably  will  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
Byberry.  Plans  are  imder  way  to  tie  Byberry 


in  with  each  of  these  centers  By  special  ar- 
rangement among  city,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, the  centers  will  pay  Byberry  for 
handling  patients  from  their  "catchment 
areas"  who  need  intensive  care,  and  the  cen- 
ters in  tiu-n  will  provide  aftercare  for  the 
patients  Byberry  treats  and  sends  out. 

Dr,  Blalii  does  not  loresee  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  Byberry  will  revert  to  its  old 
cvistodial  role.  It  will  in  time  become  a  2,000- 
bed  hospital,  he  said— 1.000  for  patients  in 
intensive  care.  1.000  for  patient.=;  taking  i)arl 
in  an  elaborate  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  strong  possibility  that,  lor  all  its  un- 
happy history.  Philadelphia  will,  through  lt.s 
mental-health  centers,  become  once  again  a 
model  for  the  nation  in  its  ircatment  ol  the 
mentally  ill. 


Brown  Power 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LorlSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T}iuri>day,  April  4.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  out  of 
the  Southwest  our  citizens  are  subjected 
to  a  new  sirowth  of  the  Communist 
divide-and-conquer  cancer.  This  time  it 
calls  it.<;plf  "bi'own  jjowi  r." 

But  the  dies.-,  the  modus  op'^randi. 
and  the  slogans  all  come  from  the  .same 
party  line  and  robot  brain  teaching, 

Thv^  revolting  announcomcnt  is  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Vietnam  is 
mixed  up  with  this  bunch  of  revolution- 
aries also.  Just  a  millionaire  in  the 
rough. 

Wonder  who's  using  whom.  Or,  i^er- 
haps.  both  th:nk  they  are  u.sing  the  otlier 
Can    you   imacine   turning   money    over 
to  a  croup  like  this  and  justifying  it  as 
for  politics? 

I  include  the  article  from  Newsweek 
for  March  2,5.  as  follows: 

Brown  Power 
The  slogans  and  rhetoric  are  reminis- 
cent, the  prievances— menial  jobs,  abusive 
cops,  inferior  schools— all  too  familiar.  And 
like  a  troubled  dream  ominously  replaying 
itself,  the  Brown  Power  Movement  among 
the  Sotithwest's  Mexican  Americans  is  mov- 
ing down  the  track  in  the  footsteps  of  black 
power— with  little  more  than  a  shade  of 
difference.  Brown  power  has  even  developed 
the  inevitable  rift  between  moderates  and 
hardline  militants. 


Spiritual  leader  of  the  moderates  Is  ascetic 
Cesar  Chave?.  a  Oandhlesque  ligure  who  last 
week  ended  a  25-rtav  last  in  support  of  the 
iwo-and-a-half-vear-old  strike  by  Mexican 
American  larmworkers  against  California 
t;rapeerowers  As  clieering.  chantlni;  strikers 
^-athered  around  him  at  his  home  base  of 
Delano  Calif.  Chavez  iwith  no  less  a  strike 
.sympathizer  than  Robert  V  Kennedy  at  his 
side)  told  them  the  real  rea.snn  lor  the  last 
was  to  renew  their  laith  iii  noiniolence  -The 
justice  ol  our  cause  is  our  weapon  '  he 
pleaded 

"KING    riGFR" 

Chavez  liad  good  reason  to  be  concerned. 
Increasinglv.  irustrated  Mexican  Americans 
have  beenrallving  to  the  lianner  of  fiery 
spellbinder  Reles  Ixipez  Tijerlna  41.  brown 
power's  middle-aged  tqinvalent  of  Stokely 
Carmichael  The  hawk-faced  Tijerlna  holds 
an  elf'Ctrlo  appeal  lor  young,  \ocal  elements 
who  ha-.e  j.immed  into  the  urlian-poverty 
pockets  of  the  Southwest  , where  87  jier  cent 
of  the  nations  5  million  Mexican  Americans 
livei  Last  June.  Tijerlna— he  prefers  to  be 
called  Rev  Tlgre.  for  "King  Tiger"  -achieved 
legendary  hero  status  as  the  accused  leader 
of  a  ■liberation"  raid  that  freed  eleven  of  his 
followers  in  .;  shoot-out  at  a  New  Mexico 
courtlioiise  iNfwswfik.  June  19.  1967i. 

While  he  awaits  trial  on  .assault  charges. 
Tijerlna  has  been  uaranguinf!  lledgling 
brown-power  groups  and  white  college  stu- 
dents on  the  "crimes"  of  the  US,  Govern- 
ment, matching  Carmichael  and  H  Rap 
Brown  word  for  word  in  firebreathing  anti- 
white  rhetoric  "If  the  Anglo  is  irightened  It 
is  because  his  historical  crimes  are  catching 
up  with  him,"  Tijerina  shouts  iron.  ;he  plat- 
:orm  ijehiiKi  a  'creen  ol  Brown  Beret"  body- 
guards, lareelv  a  group  nf  Mexican  American 
college  students  who  affect  a  Che  Guevara 
stvle  of  dress. 

The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
ijpw  brown  power  c:ime  in  a  recent  .erles  of 
walkouts  bv  thousands  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can public-schii-ol  students  in  East  IjOs  An- 
^•c;es  Wearing  buttons  labeled  "Chlcano 
rvwer-Viva  la  Raza"  (Mexican  Power— Hall 
the  Race  I.  the  students  presented  officials 
with  a  40-polnt  list  of  firievances  against 
school  conditions  The  demonstrations  Ijegan 
peacefully  but  after  some  rock  and  bottle 
throwing  a  dozen  youths  were  arrested  Re- 
cently, uneasy  police  padlocked  the  Piranya, 
a  favorite  Brcwn  Beret  hangout,  and  began 
an  intensive  patrol  of  the  district,  lour  cops 
to  each  '".r  The  angry  reaction  of  one  Brown 
Beret  leader  stirred  warnings  of  yet  another 
racial  crisis  for  America- 

"The  students  today  h..ve  the  guts  our 
parents  didn't  ,  ,  The  Mexican  American 
has  just  discovered  how  the  democratic  proc- 
ess works,  after  years  of  watching  on  'he 
sidelines" 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Bro-wn 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  holy  pilgrim- 
age of  these  sacred  w-eeks  we  would  join 
devout  multitudes  treading  the  way  of 
sorrow,  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  a  green 
hill  outside  a  city  wall  and  to  a  lone 
cross  against  the  sky,  a  cross  so  old  and 
yet  so  new. 

As  crusaders  in  the  holy  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  may  we  conquer  by  that 
sign  which  forever  is  the  inspiring  sym- 
bol of  joy  through  sorrow-,  strength  out 


of  weakness,  triumph  out  of  failure,  song 
through  sacrifice,  gain  through  loss,  and 
life  through  death. 
Father  of  all  inen — 

"We  stand  atremble  and  afraid 
On  the  small  world  that  we  have  made. 
Afraid  lest  all  our  poor  control 
Shall  turn  and  rend  us  to  the  soul. 
Afraid  lest  we  should  be  denied 
The  price  we  hold  our  ragged  pride, 
But  in  the  end  we  pass  all  by 
For  a  lone  cross  against  the  sky." 

In  the  shadow  of  that  cross,  give  us 
grace  to  live  and  by  that  sign  to  conquer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
dav,  April  4,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

■The  PRESIDENT  pro  teir.pore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed  the  bill  '  S.  2912 »  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
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for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoiinced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  15399)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  16324) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUS?  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bia  (H.R.  16324)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  piu-poses,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OP  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  space  of  less  than  5  years,  a 
short  time  historically,  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  have  been 
assassinated.  They  were  both  Ameilcan 
tragedies,  senseless,  vicious,  and  devoid 
of  meaning. 

In  this  troubled  and  violent  period  of 
our  history,  I  hope  and  pray  that  all  of 
our  people  will  realize  their  responsibili- 
ties and  work  together  to  put  into  effect 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  our  citizens 
under  the  Constitution. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  pvercome  the 
Inequities  and  the  injusticel^^vhich  have 
marked  too  many  of  our  people  for  too 
many  centuries. 

All  of  us.  In  a  sense,  are  on  trial.  Dr. 
King  was  a  man  of  moderation  and  hope. 
He  was  assassinated  by  an  individual  in 
a  nation  in  which  fear  and  violence  are 
becoming  more  the  norm  rather  than 
the  rarity;  a  nation  in  which  all  too 
often  events  are  decided  by  the  gun  and 
the  mob. 

This  is  a  time  for  understanding,  not 
violence;  a  time  to  pray  and  a  time  to 
hope;  a  time  for  awareness  and  reas- 
sessment; a  time  to  weep  but  not  to  de- 
spair; a  time  to  look  at  ourselves  and 


not  to  turn  away;  a  time  to  re-read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  a  time  to 
put  into  effect  that  which  the  founders 
of  this  country  said  and  meant,  to  wit: 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  is  a  time  for  stability  and  maturity 
and  understanding  among  all  our  people. 

It  is  a  time  which  will  test  us  all,  and 
In  testing  us,  will  test  this  country. 

We  are  one  nation.  We  are  one  people. 
Let  us  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
moments  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when 
grief  and  outrage  strike  its  people  dumb, 
when  words  will  not  come  because  no 
words  can  express  the  agony  In  the  Na- 
tion's soul. 

Such  a  moment  came  on  November  22, 
1963 ;  such  a  moment  has  come  again  on 
April  4.  1968.  The  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  like  the  murder  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  tears  from  us  a 
noble  and  irreplaceable  leader.  No  nation 
can  sustain  such  a  loss  without  feeling 
abrupt  shock  and  lasting  pain. 

All  of  us  may  ask  what  fool  or  villain, 
what  manner  of  man  could  possibly  have 
committed  such  an  act  of  savagery.  What 
mind  could  have  overflowed  with  such 
hatred  that  it  was  moved  to  destroy  such 
a  man  of  peace? 

No  answer  to  these  questions  will  suf- 
fice. The  assassin  must  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. But.  Mr.  President,  punishment  of 
the  criminal  will  not  soothe  our  con- 
science or  dispel-  our  sorrow.  For  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King  leaves  our 
Nation  inconsolable. 

We  cannot  assuage  the  loss  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  We  can  only  redeem  it  by 
nourishing  the  spirit  with  which  he  im- 
bued millions  of  Americans,  both  black 
and  white.  That  spirit  is  one  of  concilia- 
tion and  good  will,  of  brotherly  love  and 
mutual  respect,  of  fervent  dedication  to 
the  nonviolent  struggle  for  equal  justice. 

The  mood  of  America  today  is  neces- 
sarily confused  and  troubled.  From  it  we 
must  extract  a  new  sense  of  direction 
and  determination.  If  we  are  to  be  true 
apostles  of  this  godly  man,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  perils  of  division  and  civil 
strife,  we  must  keep  faith  with  the  vision 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  We  must  not 
allow  that  vision  to  be  shrouded  in  the 
bitterness  and  bigotry  which  moved  the 
assassin. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  look 
inward  and  to  measure  themselves.  With 
whom  will  we  stand :  The  man  who  fired 
the  gun,  or  the  man  who  fell  before  it? 
The  honest  rage  of  this  day  must  not  be 
spent  in  outbursts  of  the  violence 
spawned  by  the  murderer.  The  pain  felt 
by  Americans  of  all  races  over  this  ter- 
rible event  will  purify  our  Nation  only  if 
it  generates  a  sober  and  profound  com- 
mitment to  relieve  the  injustice  which 
Martin  Luther  King  so  valiantly  opposed. 

The  ancient  words  of  another  land  are 
a  fitting  proclamation  for  us:  "The  king 
is  dead,  long  live  the  king."  The  king 
who  lives  and  who  must  be  followed  is 
the  man  of  peace,  the  spokesman  of  non- 


violence, the  preacher  of  tolerance,  the 
advocate  of  human  progress  through 
love  and  cooperation.  This  is  the  spirit 
we  must  preserve,  the  legacy  we  must 
cherish. 

Raucus  voices  now  announce  the 
death  of  nonviolence  in  America.  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  prove  them  wrong.  Bitter  men 
declare  their  contempt  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  man  struck  down  by  one  ignorant  of 
that  doctrine.  It  is  up  to  us  to  demon- 
strate the  lasting  strength  and  decisive 
value  of  what  the  victim  proclaimed,  not 
to  mimic  the  vlciousness  and  futility  of 
what  the  villain  did. 

Nonviolence  is  not  dead  and  we  must 
not  allow  it  to  perish. 

As  Dr.  King's  life  and  works  so  vividly 
show.  It  Is  a  powerful  and  vibrant  force 
for  good.  It  has  brought  this  Nation  far, 
though  not  yet  far  enough.  It  has  added 
new  dimensions  to  social  justice  in  this 
land,  though  other  dimensions  remain 
neglected.  It  will  carry  us  forward  to 
that  promised  land  which  Martin  Luther 
King  glimpsed,  and  which  he  wished  us 
all  to  share. 

His  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  this  great 
Ideal  calls  us  to  accept  the  burden  he  has 
now  laid  down.  As  Americans  we  can 
receive  no  greater  gift;  as  Americans  we 
can  pursue  no  higher  goal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  millions  of  Americans,  I  am 
saddened  that  a  brave  and  dedicated 
citizen  of  this  country  was  shot  down 
last  night  by  a  cowardly  assassin. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  prophet  of 
nonviolence,  worked  night  and  day  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
people,  the  very  core  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  the  American  dream. 

Dr.  King  lived  and  died  for  his  con- 
viction that  no  citizen  of  his  country 
should  be  a  second-class  citizen  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Let  each  of  us  search  our  hearts  and 
minds  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  his  stand;  because  the  decisions  we 
thereupon  make  could  well  determine  the 
future  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

AN    EXTRA    MEASURE    OF    DtTTT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  heart 
of  America  is  hea\'y  and  our  people  are 
filled  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. The  bullet  fired  by  a  violent, 
monstrous  bigot  has  stilled  the  peaceful 
voice  of  nonviolence  in  America.  That 
terrible  criminal  act — God  forbid — could 
reap  a  frightful  whirlwind.  It  may  be 
that  that  is  precisely  what  the  bigot 
hoped  for  and  planned. 

There  Is  an  extra  measure  of  duty  to 
his  country  falling  on  every  citizen  today. 
Each  of  us  across  the  land,  the  govern- 
ing and  the  governed,  the  black  and  the 
white,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  must  exer- 
cise his  best  leadership  with  the  best  that 
he  has  in  him  in  renewing  America's 
quest  for  justice.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
peace,  and  for  individual  dignity  for 
every  citizen. 

The  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
leader  of  the  movement  of  nonviolence, 
must  not  be  followed  by  any  eruption  of 
terror  or  of  lawlessness. 

Mr.  President,  bigotry  Is  on  the  march 
In  America.  Bigotry  must  be  stopped. 
Extremism  could  destroy  this  coimtry. 
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Extremism  is  not  indigenous  to  any  race. 
Extremism  cut  down  the  life  of  a  peace- 
loving  American  last  night.  Let  the  law 
take  its  coiu-se.  May  justice  be  swift  and 
sure.  May  the  American  people  exalt  our 
free  society — and  respect  it — even  as  a 
depraved  few  seek  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
was  one  of  the  very  great  men  of  our 
generation.  He  was  a  man  of  God.  He 
was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  complete 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  idea 
of  accomplishing  this  by  nonviolence,  by 
his  eloquence  and  irrefutable  logic.  The 
assassination  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  have  been  the  cruelest  blows 
to  the  American  people  since  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  fear  the 
dread  portent  of  the  hour.  I  am  fearful 
that  violence  is  the  curse  of  the  land.  We 
must  not  permit  that. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  two  greatest  apos- 
tles of  nonviolence  since  the  birth  of  our 
Savioiu-  nearly  2,000  years  ago  were  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  both  suffered  violent 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  assassins.  How- 
ever, an  assassin's  bullet  can  never  de- 
stroy the  legacy  of  hope  and  freedom 
and  peace  that  both  of  these  great  hu- 
man beings  bequeathed  to  men  of  all 
colors  and  creeds. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
violent  deed  have  murdered  an  unof- 
fending. God-fearing  and  innocent  man 
of  great  good  will.  They  have  also  killed 
something  in  the  spirit  and  heart  of 
America.  Let  us  hope  that  out  of  this 
wanton  and  senseless  act  all  Ameri- 
cans— Negro  and  white  alike — will  dedi- 
cate themselves  anew  to  the  ideals  for 
which  Martin  Luther  King  lived  and 
for  which  he  died.  We  must  go  forward 
vsrith  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  to  make 
a  reality  of  his  dream  of  racial  equality 
and  social  justice  and  strive  to  com- 
plete the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death — the 
elimination  of  poverty  from  our  Nation. 
In  his  dream  for  a  world  filled  with 
love,  hope,  and  security  he  felt  keenly 
the  desperate  yearning  for  peace  of  all 
people.  His  death  will  be  mourned  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
far  from  our  Nation's  shores  as  well  as 
here  at  home.  Good  people  of  every 
shade  of  color  and  every  creed  know  that 
they  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  is  gone 
and  his  voice  is  stilled.  However,  his 
noble  spirit  will  not  die. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  loss  to  our  Nation 
and  to  mankind.  He  also  was  a  husband 
and  a  father.  To  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  to  their  children  I  join  with  all 
Americans  in  extending  our  deepest  and 
heartfelt  .sympathy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  today  in  an  expression  of  com- 
passion for  the  widow  and  children  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  While  nothing  can 
relieve  the  grief  that  they  will  bear,  we 
all  hope  that  somehow  their  grief  will 
be  lessened  by  the  resolve  of  our  Nation 
to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  peace. 


There  is  a  grim  irony  and  poignance  in 
the  fact  that  he  died  by  the  very  violence 
that  he  saw  threatening  his  country. 
We  know  from  his  last  words  and  ac- 
tions that  he  saw  even  his  own  crusade 
for  equality  among  Americans  menaced 
by  the  violence  he  deplored.  For  he  de- 
plored violence  of  every  kind — violence 
abroad,  violence  at  home,  violence  by 
whites,  violence  by  blacks.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death  he  was  deeply  trou- 
bled that  his  own  long  and  arduous 
work  might  be  subverted  by  persons  and 
puriJOses  and  methods  entirely  foreign 
to  what  he  sought  to  accomplish:  the 
peaceful,  lawful,  orderly  absorption  of 
every  American  into  the  fullness  of  our 
national  life. 

As  men  and  women,  our  reaction  to  the 
Isolated  deed  of  perverted  violence  must 
be  one  of  sorrow  for  his  family.  As  Amer- 
icans, it  must  be  one  of  renewed  resolve 
that  our  vigorous  national  efforts  toward 
full  equality  of  opportunity  and  citizen- 
ship will  be  carried  on  within  the  flexible 
but  peaceful  framework  of  justice  and 
legal  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
many  say  that  the  Negro  has  lost  a 
great  leader  in  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  The  fact  is,  America  has 
lost  a  great  leader. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a  very  great 
American.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  who 
preached  racial  harmony  with  more  elo- 
quence than  anyone  else. 

But,  in  the  irony  of  his  violent  death, 
too  few  are  likely  to  note  that  the  meas- 
ure of  his  greatness  was  not — I  repeat, 
not — his  gentleness  and  love  of  peace, 
but  his  dedication  to  a  continuous  pro- 
test to  achieve  the  pride  of  full  American 
citizenship  for  the  American  Negro. 

If  we  are  honest,  we  will  recognize 
that  in  his  life  King's  protest  was  not 
popular  in  white  America,  or  in  this 
body,  or  in  Congress.  By  his  own  meas- 
ure, he  had  failed  to  achieve  his  goal. 
But  now,  by  his  tragic,  martyred 
death,  let  us  pray  that  King's  dream, 
that  great  dream— as  he  touchingly  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
the  summer  of  1963,  which  none  of  us 
can  ever  forget — will  become  understood 
and  supported  by  white  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  of  us  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  can  swiftly  bring  full 
American  citizenship  to  the  American 
Negro. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  were  spoken  by  a  man  from  an- 
other country,  over  300  years  ago.  John 
Donne's  thoughts  then  arc  true  today. 

No  Man  is  an  Island,  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  malne;  if  a  Clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
Sea.  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  If  a  Promen- 
tory  were,  as  well  .^s  if  a  Manor  of  thy  friends 
or  of  thine  own  were:  any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me.  because  I  am  involved  in  Man- 
kind; And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls:  it  -oils  for  thee. 

Last  ni^iht.  in  Memphis,  the  bell  tolled 
for  all  Americans  and  for  all  men  every- 
where who  believe  in  human  justice,  dig- 
nity, and  brotherhood. 

"The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
was.  in  truth,  involved  in  a]l  mankind. 
His  deep  faith  in  the  rest  of  us.  in  our 
capacity  ultimately  to  do  what  was  right. 


sustained  him  in  his  crusade  for  rights 
for  all  men.  He  had  a  dream  that  all  men 
could  live  as  brothers,  and  that  dream, 
so  eloquently  expressed,  gave  our  dreams 
and  our  consciences  a  direction  for 
action. 

He  had  a  deeper  faith,  a  more  genuine 
faith  in  America  than  did  most  Ameri- 
cans. We  who  are  left,  diminished  by  his 
death,  have  the  obligation  to  justify  that 
faith. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  not  divided  between  black  men 
and  white  men.  This  country  is  divided 
between  good  men  and  bad. 

Last  night,  a  good  man,  who  was  black, 
was  foully  murdered  by  a  bad  man,  be- 
lieved to  be  white. 

Prom  this  martyrdom,  good  men.  black 
and  white  together,  must  pledge  them- 
selves anew  to  the  Christian  principles 
for  which  Martin  Luther  King  gave  his 
life. 

Otherwise,  the  bad  men.  whatever 
their  color,  will  prevail  and  we  shall  come 
to  catastrophe — all  to  be  plunged  into  a 
bloodbath  of  hate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  dead,  a  victim  of  man's 
persistent  inhumanity  to  man.  With  his 
tragic  passing,  so  sorrowfully  reminis- 
cent of  the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
we  have  lost  the  sanest  and  most  persua- 
sive voice  for  moderation  and  nonvio- 
lence this  Nation  ever  had.  Although  Dr. 
King  is  dead,  we  must  all  pray  that  mod- 
eration and  nonviolence  have  not  died 
with  him. 

We  in  this  Chamber  can  help  to  make 
that  so.  but  we  must  act  now — swiftly — 
to  build  for  him  a  lasting  monument  of 
law. 

Justice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
were  always  his  goals.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  now  demonstrate  our  rededi- 
cation  to  those  same  goals,  not  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  compassion  for  his  loss,  but 
al.<io  because  honor  and  duty  require  it. 

Let  the  Hou.se  pass  the  open  housing 
bill.  Let  us  pass  the  emergency  job  bill. 
Let  us  provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  the 
war  on  poverty.  Let  us  pa.ss  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  bill.  Let  us  appro- 
priate whatever  is  needed  to  bring  mean- 
ingful educational  opportunity  to  the 
deprived  children  of  the  slums. 

Let  us  not  cut  back  on  Headstart  pro- 
grams. Let  us  now,  for  God's  sake,  before 
we  are  visited  by  national  tragedy  again, 
pass  the  Federal  Gun  Control  bill. 

In  this  way.  we  in  Congre.ss  can  build 
a  living  memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  our  generation. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
todav.  as  others  have  .■=poken.  with  a 
heart  full  of  grief  and  tragedy. 

A  great  man  and  an  apostle  of  peace 
has  been  taken  from  us. 

This  terrible  tragedy  has  removed  one 
of  the  greate-st  and  most  inspiring  lead- 
ers this  century  has  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  grePt  shock  and 
deep  feeling  I  have — which  I  know  all 
share  for  Mrs.  King  and  her  children- 
it  is  also  a  dangerous  and  delicate  hour 
in  our  national  life.  The  wrong  lessons 
can  be  read  from  this  terrible  event,  as 
well  as  the  right  ones.  The  tendency 
will  be  to  read  the  wrong  ones  first,  that 
violence,  which  this  terrible  act  demon- 
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strates,  will  tend  to  be  repaid  with  vio- 
lence with  awful  consequences  to  follow. 
We  have  already  seen  some  riots  in  New 
York  and  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Our  leadership  should  be  directed  to- 
ward the  dignity,  respect,  and  honor 
which  this  tragedy  requires.  That  means 
the  continuance  of  peace,  the  use  of  the 
processes  of  law  to  their  utmost  to  find 
the  miscreants,  and  the  hope  of  binding 
up  the  wounds  by  the  deep  sorrow  we 
manifest  and  by  the  affirmative  actions 
which  are  looked  for— and  which  Martin 
Luther  King  looked  for— as  the  basis  for 
the  justice  which  he  sought  and  for  which 
he  gave  his  life. 

It  requires — and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Clark]  has  said  it^the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  Senate  civil  rights  bill  with 
relation  to  segregation  in  housing  and  the 
very  kinds  of  crimes  which  are  involved 
here  which  we  would  seek  to  punish  ef- 
fectively under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  Martin  Luther  King  was 
a  very  great  man.  He  would  have  been  the 
first,  if  he  could  speak  to  us  today,  to 
counsel  this  kind  of  a  living  memorial. 

The  historic  words  "we  shall  over- 
come" are  words  of  light,  words  of  con- 
tinuity, and  words  of  optimism.  That  is 
the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

There  is  much  work  for  us  to  do.  The 
civil  rights  bill  now  in  the  other  body  is 
one  unfinished  task.  We  will  shortly  be 
debating  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  either  today,  or  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next,  which  contains  another 
kind  of  cause  to  which  Martin  Luther 
King  was  deeply  dedicated. 

There  are  other  memorials  which  will 
keep  his  memory  alive.  There  are 
schools,  there  are  bridges,  there  are  air- 
ports, and  there  are  many  other  things 
in  our  Nation  which  should  be  used  to 
remind  our  children  that  there  was  a 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  how  he 
served  and  how  he  loved  his  counti-y. 

What  all  of  us  should  have  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  in  that  he  was  for 
justice  for  men  of  all  races,  not  just 
Negroes.  For  this  he  gave  his  life. 

His  life  of  nonviolence  will  overcome, 
provided  we  take  the  appropriate  lessons 
from  his  life  and  tragic  death,  as  I  have 
tried  to  outline,  under  the  grief  of  the 
moment,  as  some  of  those  to  which  we 
have  to  repair  today. 

So  let  us  not  just  speak  words  of  me- 
morial and  pass  the  issue,  but  let  us  be 
deeply  impressed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  death  as  by  his  life,  with  the  de- 
termination that  we  have  it  within  our 
power  to  bring  about  a  i-ealization  of  the 
things  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  Our 
greatest  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
to  make  them  come  true. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  last 
night  was  a  senseless  act  which  does  im- 
measurable harm  to  the  cause  of  im- 
proved race  relations.  I  wish  to  convey 
my  sympathy  to  his  family,  and  to  e.x- 
press  the  hope  that  all  people  will  remain 
calm  in  the  face  of  his  tragic  death. 

Dr.  King  led  a  cause  which  is  contro- 
versial, but  we  must  recognize  that  his- 
tory clearly  demonstrates  that  an  idea 
or  a  puipose  cannot  be  dampened  by  the 


murder  of  it.s  leaders.  It  disturbs  me  that 
in  our  civilized  Nation  this  lesson  has  not 
been  learned. 

We  must  work  witli  renewed  dedication 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  lawlessness 
and  crime,  and  to  end  the  divisiveness 
and  polarization  which  threaten  the 
American  dream  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
ity, and  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vnginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  deeply  deplore  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King,  i  regard  this  criminal  act— this 
senseless  act— as  a  tragedy  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  problems  of  our  Nation  can- 
not be  solved  by  violence. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
will  rise  today  in  an  effort  to  express 
shock,  sorrow,  horror,  and  shame,  and 
then  find- as  I  do— that  the  English 
language,  or  at  least  my  command  of  it, 
is  inadequate. 

These  emotions  are  hard  to  express — 
you  just  say  the  words. 

But  how  do  you  express  the  depth  of 
that  sorrow,  the  extent  of  that  horror, 
the  degree  of  that  .shock? 

You  can  only  hope  that  maybe  it  is 
not  neces-sary.  that  others  can  sense  your 
feelings  because  they  share  them,  shar- 
ing perhaps  also  the  inability  to  express 
them  properly. 

I  have  the  feeling,  for  example,  that 
my  feelings  about  Martin  Luther  King's 
death  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 
wire  sen-ice  reporter — ordinarily  an  un- 
emotional, tough-minded  lady — who 
burst  into  unashamed  tears  during  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Senate 
coffeeshop  this  morning. 

I  am  tempted  to  make  the  point  that 
whites  and  Negroes  alike  share  a  com- 
mon pool  of  .sorrow  this  morning— but 
that  would  be  a  superfluous  remark  to 
those  many  whites  who,  at  bus  stops  this 
morning,  murmured  their  grief  to  Negro 
strangers. 

And  yet  we  cannot  make  it  overabun- 
dantly  clear  to  everyone  in  this  Nation 
that  grief  for  this  sreat  man.  this  almost 
biblical  figure,  is  universal  among  all  its 
citizens. 

To  this  end,  certainly  the  Federal  flags 
should  fly  at  half-mast. 

To  this  end,  every  citizen  should  feel 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  feelings  of 
hurt  and  shock  to  neighbors,  coworkers, 
and  friends. 

To  this  end.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
such  a  common  grief  might  be  expressed 
in  an  early  memorial  service,  perhaps 
one  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
that  could  recapture  that  moving  mo- 
ment of  brotherhood  that  characterized 
the  civil  rights  march  of  1963  when  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  spoke  of  his  dream  for 
America. 

At  this  moment,  the  Nation  is  unified 
bv  its  *^ri6f. 

Before  his  death.  Dr.  King  wrote  an 
article  that  appears  in  Look  magazine 
this  week. 

In  it.  he  wrote: 

.\n  of  us  ;ire  on  trial  in  this  troubled  hour, 
but  time  still  permits  us  to  ineet  the  future 
With  a  clear  conscience. 

Dr.  King's  life  was  dedicated  to  such  a 
future.  We  must  all  pray  that  his  death 
will  strengthen— not  diminish — the  Na- 
tion s  drive  to  achieve  it. 


But,  most  of  all— and  I  speak  now  to 
white  Americans — we  had  better  recog- 
nize that  expressions  of  sympathy  grate- 
fully received  are  meaningless  unless 
they  are  coupled  with  action,  action  on 
the  fronts  that  have  been  identified  for 
years.  And  that  is  Congress'  responsi- 
bility, among  many  others',  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is 
a  tragedy  and  one  that  makes  me 
ashamed  that  a  fellow  man  has  done 
such  an  awful  deed. 

This  murder  is  a  double  tragedy  in 
that  the  apostle  of  nonviolence.  Dr. 
King,  was  killed  by  violence  which  can 
produce  even  more  hate  and  violence. 
He  was  truly  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
eradicating  racial  hatred,  the  most  ir- 
rational hatred  there  is. 

I  would  very  much  hope  that  we  might 
accord  Dr.  King  the  honor  of  lying  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and 
urge  that  thought  upon  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  I  also  urge  that  the  Na- 
tion honor  the  memor>'  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  by  observing  an  offi- 
cial period  of  mourning  and  that  our 
National  flag  be  lowered  across  the  land 
out  of  respect  for  his  martyrdom. 

Such  a  step  would  indicate  that  we 
of  the  white  so-called  establishment 
grieve  over  this  murder  as  much  as  do 
anv  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

i  know  how  deeply  I  grieve  over  this 
senseless  murder,  and  I  extend  all  my 
svmpathy  and  sorrow  to  Mrs.  King  and 
the  whole  of  Dr.  King's  family. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory Martin  Luther  King  brought  the 
Negro  to  America's  con.science.  He  be- 
came the  visible  of  the  invisible  men.  It 
took  a  man  of  unquestioned  courage  and 
conviction,  a  man  of  irreproachable 
character,  a  man  of  unmatched  elo- 
quence, a  man  of  God  to  first  confront  us 
with  the  racism  and  repression  in  our 

own  country. 

Martin  Luther  King  led  his  people  to 
new  self-respect.  Like  Moses,  he  was  a 
man  with  a  vision  of  the  promised  land. 
Moses  at  the  close  of  his  life  stood  on  a 
mountalntop  and  looked  upon  the  better 
land  he  had  envisioned.  To  Moses,  scrip- 
ture says,  the  Lord  spoke,  saying: 

I  have  let  you  see  It  with  your  own  eyes, 
but  you  shall  not  go  over  there. 

Alluding  to  these  words  two  nights 
ago  in  Memphis.  King  spoke : 

It  doesn't  matter  with  me  because  I've 
been  to  the  mountain  top  ...  I  may  not  get 
there  with  vou.  but  I  want  you  to  know 
tonight  that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the 
promised  land. 

Martin  Luther  King  died  in  his  fight 
to  make  men  free.  The  foremost 
proponent  of  a  nonviolent  confrontation 
between  the  races  is  dead.  His  generosity 
to  the  white  man,  his  belief  In  the  basic 
good  will  of  all  men,  and  his  dramatic, 
nonviolent  action  enabled  him  to  speak 
to  both  races.  His  death,  strangely, 
vindicates  the  black  nationalists.  Now 
we  are  confronted  with  increasing 
militancy,  with  lessening  tolerance. 

This  day  of  mourning  for  him  brings 
to  a  climax  history's  sweep  through  a 
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decade— from  early  years  of  hope  for  an 
integrated  America  to  this  year  of  self- 
consuming  rage.  In  1963  Martin  Luther 
King  spoke  tor  the  countiT  from  the 
Lincoln  Memorial:  "I  have  a  dream." 
a  dream  of  racial  brotherhood,  of  a  na- 
tion where  Americans  are  judged  not 
"by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character."  Last  month 
the  dream  .seemed  farther  from  reality 
than  ever  when  the  Riot  Commission 
warned,  "Our  Nation  is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white— sep- 
arate and  unequal." 

King  himself,  .speaking  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday,  and  despairing  the  re- 
sponse of  white  Americans  and  of  Con- 
gress to  programs  for  the  poor,  warned: 

We  cannot  afford  to  remain  asleep.  There 
are  two  chaUenges  to  Amenta.  The  chal- 
lenges are  racism  and  poverty. 

We  can  pray  today  that  the  death  of 
the  nonviolent  leader  will  not  bring  vio- 
lence to  life.  In  the  days  ahead  we  must 
act  to  fulfill  Kings  dream. 

A  sick  white  American  yesterday  con- 
ceded and  admitted  the  argument  of  the 
black  militants— the  argument  that 
white  America  is  basically  dishonest  and 
indecent.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  today 
to  lend  powerful  support  to  the  argu- 
ment of  black  moderates  by  immediately 
passing  the  1968  civil  rights  bill,  and  by 
moving  quickly  to  pro^■ide  employment 
and  hou.sing  opportunities  lor  all  blacks 
and  whites.  Last  night  on  nationwide 
television.  Whitney  Young  told  the  Na- 
tion that  moderate  black  leadership  has 
suffered  by  this  deed  a  grave  setback— 
and  that  the  response  today  cannot  come 
from  black  moderates.  It  must  come 
from  white  America— and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  white  America  in  the 
Congress. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  too  late  for  white 
America— too  late  to  peacefully  and 
calmlv  repair  the  hideous  destruction  to 
man  and  .'Spirit  wrought  by  a  hundred 
years  of  .'slavery  and  discrimination.  But 
"that  should  no  loncer  be  our  miidini 
principle. 

We  can  only  move  now  by  doint;  v>hat 
is  rieht. 

Even  talk  and  .speeches  of  rccret— 
however  -jcnuine — are  insufficiGnt.  We 
need  to  keep  faith  with  our  black  broth- 
ers in  the  same  way  that  Martin  Luther 
King  kept  constant  faith  with  white 
America.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  out- 
vaseous  violence  and  brutaUty.  Martin 
Luther  Kins  constantly  reminded  his 
followers  that  there  were  masses  of  de- 
cent white  iJeople  who  would  rise  up  to 
give  blacks  their  rights  and  equality. 

He  '^ave  to  white  America  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence  and  good  faith.  But  the 
burden  has  now  shifted— on  our  heads 
is  a  terrible  presumption  of  auilt  and 
inhumanity,  which  we  can  erase  only  by 
deeds,  not  words.  By  legislation,  not 
speeches.  And  by  programs,  not  talk  of 
calm  and  sood  will. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated  by 
a  bullet  of  racial  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
When  he  fell,  a  great  Christian  fell  and 
a  great  American  died.  Martin  Luther 
King  lived  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and 
taught  the  teachings  of  Christ;  and  his- 


tory will  record  that  he  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try in  a  time  of  great  crisis. 

In  1964,  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  his  work  in  civil  rights, 
and  for  his  dedication  to  bringing  peace 
between  and  amonu  the  races  in  our 
country;  but  Martin  Luther  King  has 
also  been  a  i;rcat  leader  in  the  peace 
movement  in  our  country  in  respect  to 
the  need  for  great  changes  in  American 
foreign  i>olicy.  to  the  end  that  that  pol- 
icy would  be  a  more  effective  instrumen- 
tality for  producing  iJeace  around  the 
world  rather  than  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  march  on 
Washington,  1  was  one  of  four  Senators 
who  sat  throughout  the  ceremony  at 
Lincoln's  monument.  In  fact,  the  four  of 
us  lit.erally  sat  at  the  feet  of  Martin 
Luther  Kinn,  for  we  .sat  on  the  step  of 
the  monument  just  below  the  ix)dium 
from  which  lie  made  that  great  speech 
that  will  go  down  in  the  histoiT  of  Amer- 
ican rhetoric  as  one  of  the  ureat  orations 
of  our  times. 

In  the  course  of  that  .speech,  he  uttered 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  I  wish 
to  quote  today  because  I  know  of  no 
greater  tribute  that  could  l>e  paid  to  this 
great  American  than  the  in.spiration  of 
his  own  words,  when  he  said. 


I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even  th.uigh 
we  face  ilie  difficulties  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, I  .still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a  dream  deeply 
rooted  in  the  .American  dream.  I  have  a 
dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up 
.md  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed: 
"We  hold  these  iruth.s  lo  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  ( reated  equ;U." 

1  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  lormer  slaves 
and  the  soiis  of  former  .slaveowners  will  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with 
the  heat  of  inUisticc.  .^welterinp;  witli  tl;e 
heat  of  oppression,  will  be  translormed  into 
an  oasis  of  freedom  and  justice.  I  have  a 
dream  that  my  lour  httle  children  will  one 
day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will  not  bo 
luciged  bv  the  color  of  their  .skin  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character.  I  have  a  dream 
todav. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  down  \n  Ala- 
bama with  its  vicioiis  racists,  with  it.s  Gover- 
nor liavms  his  lips  dripping  with  the  words 
of  interposition  and  nullification— one  day 
right  there  in  .Alabama,  little  black  boys  .ind 
black  girls  will  be  .able  to  join  hands  with 
little  white  boys  and  white  ttirls  .is  sisters 
and  brothers. 

I  have  a  dream  today 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  everv  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low.  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  .see  it  together. 
This  Is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  laith 
we  will  be  able  to  transform  the  ;anal;ng 
discords  of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  svm- 
phony  of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  struggle  together,  to  go  to  jail 
together,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  together, 
knowing  that  we  will  be  free  one  dav. 


He  left  us  the  heritage  of  that  dream. 
He  left  us  the  responsibility,  as  free  men 
and  women  across  this  country-,  to  see  to 
it   that   the   realization   for   which   he 


prayed,  worked,  and  fought  shall  become 
the  policy  of  the  Republic.  Tliat.  I  think, 
is  the  essence  of  the  dream  that  he  left 
with  us  to  carry  forward  into  reality. 

Mr.  BYUD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may 
be  ijermitted  to  proceed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed  \f\  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection"  Tin-  Chair  lieais  noni\  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  express  a  great  sor- 
row   at    what    hajipened    yesterday    in 
Memphis  It  need  not  have  liappened.  and 
it   .should   not    have   haiipened.   For   to 
take  the  life  of  a  human  being,  exceiit 
in    .self-defen.se    or    in    the    defense    of 
others,  is  an  awful  thing  to  comprehend. 
Life  comes  to  man.  not  of  himself,  and 
once  it  is  taken  away  it  cannot  be  re- 
turned again.  Yet.  .since  Cain  .slew  his 
brother  Abel,  man  has  continued  to  vio- 
late Gods  law  and  take  that  which  he 
cannot      restoie.      Daily,      everywhere, 
throughout   the   land,    men   die   at   the 
hands  of  other  men.  Here  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation,  women  are  made  widows, 
and  children  arc  made  orphans,  because 
human  life  is  taken  by  the  gunman  or 
the  knife  wielder.  And  only  when   the 
victim  IS  an  individual  of  rank,  or  sta- 
tion, or  title,  or  broad  reputation,  does 
the  Nation  mourn.  Yet.  one  life  is  ju.st 
as  lirccious  as  is  any  other,  and  death's 
.sorrow  is  just  as  real  to  the  loved  ones 
of  the  policeman  or  the  fireman  or  the 
young    secretary    whose    life    has    been 
cruelly  and  brutally  snatched  away  as  it 
is   to   the   liome   of    the   famous  or   the 
home  of  the  meat. 

The  Commandment  says.  "Thou  .shall 
not  kill."  but  man  defies  and  violates 
God's  law  daily  throughout  the  land, 
and  man  violated  God's  law  yesterday 
in  Memiihis. 

If  we  would  only  learn  to  cherish  and 
live  according  to  Gods  commandments 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  ours  would  be 
a  better  country  and  a  greater  coimtry 
and  many  a  home  would  be  spared  of 
grief. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  an  admirer 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  but  I  regret, 
as  much  as  any  Senator  ret:  rets,  the 
tragedy  that  befell  him.  and  I  feel  .sorrow 
for  his  family.  I  was  shocked  but  I  was 
not  surprised  at  what  iiappened,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  tension  that  existed  in 
Memphis.  Now  it  has  happened,  and  it 
IS  a  tragic  thing.  I  fear  that  bad  mat- 
ters may  only  be  made  worse,  that  old 
hatreds  may  be  rekindled,  new  hatreds 
may  be  born,  more  blood  may  be  spilled, 
and  more  lives  may  be  taken. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  cannot  our  peo- 
ple revere  and  respect  and  obey  ihe  laws 
of  the  country  which  rrave  most  of  us 
birth  and  which  we  all  should  love? 

There  is  a  lesson  lo  be  drawn  from 
what  happened  in  Memphis  and  from 
what  has  been  happening  with  increas- 
ing intensity  throughout  the  Nation  In 
recent  years.  That  is.  that  mass  protests, 
mass  demonstrations,  and  mass  marches 
and  the  like— whether  labeled  nonvio- 
lent or  otherwise — can  only  .serve  to 
encourage  unrest  and  disorder,  and  to 
provoke  viol'^nce  and  bloodshed. 
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And.  In  the  end,  those  who  advocate 
such  methods  often  become,  themselves, 
the  victims  of  the  forces  they  them-, 
selves  have  set  In  motion. 

This,  in  a  manner,  is  what  happened 
to  Dr.  King.  He  usually  spoke  of  non- 
violence. Yet,  violence  all  too  often  at- 
tended his  actions.  And,  at  the  last,  he 
himself  met  a  violent  end. 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  that 
his  death  in  Memphis  was  for  a  just 
cause.  Yet,  even  in  fighting  for  a  just 
cause,  one  must  pursue  his  course  with 
reason,  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  and  good  order,  and  with  due 
respect  for  the  law. 

Dr.  King  must  have  known  that,  riot- 
ing having  erupted  from  last  week's  at- 
tempted march  in  Memphis,  there  was. 
in  its  wake,  such  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion as  to  make  his  presence  in  that  city 
dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  He  must  have 
known  that  the  situation  was  volatile, 
and  that  passions  had  become  greatly 
Inflamed. 

Yet,  I  regret  he  persisted  in  his  course, 
continued"  to  exhort  his  following  to 
renew  the  march  next  week,  and  told  the 
cheering  audiences  that  a  Federal  court 
mjunctlon  would  be  Ignored.  "We're  not 
going  to  let  any  Injunction  turn  us 
around,"  he  said,  according  to  press 
reijorts. 

Mr.  President,  no  man  can  determine 
for  himself  whether  or  not  a  court  in- 
junction is  legal  or  illegal,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
take  the  law  imto  one's  own  hands. 

Justice  Frankfurter  said : 

If  one  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
himself  what  Is  law,  every  man  can.  That 
means,  first,  chaos,  then  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  preach  non- 
violence and,  at  the  same  time,  advocate 
defiance  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  a 
court  order,  a  municipal  ordinance,  or  a 
State  or  Federal  statute.  For  to  defy  the 
law  is  to  invite  violence,  especially  in  a 
tense  atmosphere  involving  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  people.  To  invite 
violence  is  to  endanger  one's  own  life. 
And  one  cannot  live  dangerously  always. 

Paul  said,  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans: 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers. 

He  said,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus: 
Put  them  In  mind  to  be  subject  to  prin- 
cipalities  and   powers,   to   obey   magistrates, 
to  be  ready  to  every  good  work. 

And  he  said,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonlans: 

Now.  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  with- 
draw yourselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly. 

Thus,  we  are  exhorted  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  respect  authority,  Mr.  President, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  do  this  cause 
serious  risks  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

The  words  of  Pioverbs  are  as  true  to- 
day as  they  were  in  the  day  of  King  Solo- 
mon, who  is  thought  to  have  written 
them: 

Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  a  wise  son;  but 
he  that  is  a  companion  of  riotous  men  sham- 
eth  his  father. 


Dr.  King's  profession  was  that  of  a 
fmlnlster.  But  no  man  is  required  to  be 
a  member  of  the  clergy  to  be  able  to 
read  and  to  understand  these  simple 
passages  from  the  scriptures,  and  all 
men  would  profit  from  obedience  thereto. 

This  is  an  hour  of  great  emotion 
throughout  the  land,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  is  an  hour  of  shame  and  remorse  and 
sorrow. 

But  it  should  also  be  a  time  for  sober 
reflection  by  all  citizens. 

And  out  of  this  moment  shoiild  come 
a  spirit  of  rededication  lo  the  principles 
of  equal  justice  for  every  man,  whatever 
ills  race,  and  a  reawakening  of  respect 
for  law  and  order  on  the  part  of  every 
man,  whatever  his  race. 

Neither  men  nor  mobs  can  continue  to 
create  disorder  and  disregard  the  laws 
and  disrupt  the  orderly  functioning  of 
government  at  any  level,  without  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society,  tear- 
ing our  country  asunder,  and  destroying 
themselves  in  the  end. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster, 
strive  to  live  in  peace,  work  together  In 
harmony,  seek  redress  for  our  grievances 
through  established  legal  processes,  and 
strive  always  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order. 

This,  I  hope,  will  be  the  lesson  we  will 
all  draw  from  the  tragic  events  of  re- 
cent days  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  President,  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a 
time  of  deep  emotion.  We  may  have  on 
our  hands  a  highly  flammable  situation 
in  which  passions  will  determine  events 
of  the  day.  What  I  am  saying  is  difficult 
to  say  at  a  time  like  this,  it  may  be  misin- 
terpreted by  some,  and  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered entirely  in  keeping  with  the  views 
being  expressed  by  many,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained to  make  this  call  to  reason— in 
the  hope  that  the  reactions  of  all  our  peo- 
ple may  be  influenced  by  careful  thought 
of  what  is  needed  to  steer  the  Nation 
through  this  confused  and  troubled 
period. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  wrote : 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask 
why.  I  see  things  that  have  ne^er  been  and 
ask  why  not. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a 
man  who  asked  why  not.  His  assassina- 
tion is  a  sad,  sad.  sorrowful  thing,  but 
not  only  for  his  family.  It  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  great  American  tragedy. 

It  is  tragicall.v  ironic  that  a  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  concept  of  non- 
violence should  himself  be  stricken  down 
bv  violence. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  King  adhered 
faithfully  all  his  life  to  the  concept  of 
nonviolence,  and  if  his  life  and  death  are 
to  have  their  greatest  meaning,  all 
Americans,  black  and  white,  must  now 
renew  their  dedication  to  that  principle. 

He  also  stood  for  an  equally  great  con- 
cept, the  concept  of  hope.  Throughout 
all  his  life.  Dr.  King,  by  his  words  and 
his  acts,  exemplified  an  abiding  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  American  system,  a 
deep  and  abiding  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  reservoir  of  goodness  which  has  al- 
ways existed  in  this  country.  He  never 
faltered  in  his  belief  that  justice  would 
triumph  for  all  people  and  that  America 


would  soon  commence  to  live  up  to  Its 
highest  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  such  as  this, 
each  of  us  in  America  must  pause  and 
take  a  hard  and  painful  look  at  our- 
selves and  resolve  to  remove  from  our 
lives,  and  from  the  life  of  our  Nation, 
the  ugliness  which  makes  one  man  less 
than  another. 

As  we  view  the  surging  events  of  our 
turbulent  generation,  we  must  almost 
want  to  cry  out  with  Hamlet: 
The  time  Is  out  of  Joint:   O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  It  right! 

But  we,  Mr.  President,  who  serve  In 
this  Chamber,  were  bom  to  set  It  right. 
The  way  is  clear.  And  set  It  right  we  must. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
poet  Goethe  once  said: 

Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  ignorance 
in  action. 

The  senseless  and  cowardly  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has 
robbed  America  of  a  brave  and  dedicated 
citizen. 

The  causes  of  freedom,  individual  dig- 
nity, human  compassion,  and  decency 
have  suffered  immeasurably. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  profound 
grief  which  is  felt  throughout  this  coun- 
try today,  I  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  officially  proclaim  a 
week  of  national  mourning. 

I  also  Implore  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  approve  the 
civil  rights  protection  bill,  which  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
last  month. 

Martin  Luther  King  will  remain  an 
inspiration  for  all  Americans.  His  beliefs 
and  convictions  will  triumph  over  the 
warped  thinking  of  bigots  and  racists, 
and  those  few  who  are  infected  by  their 
venom. 

I  pray  that  the  shock  of  this  tragic 
event  will  bring  all  Americans  closer  to- 
gether, rather  than  destroying  all  rea- 
son. 

All  men  of  good  will  must  now  join, 
without  hesitation,  in  fighting  the  bat- 
tle which  Dr.  King  fought  so  unselfishly 
for  us.  His  vision  of  nonviolence  and  jus- 
tice must  not  be  allowed  to  fade. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  land 
has  been  visited  once  again  by  the  sense- 
less violence  of  an  assassin.  All  men  of 
good  will,  I  know,  are  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  apostle  of  nonviolence 
'and  world-recognized  advocate  of  peace. 
He  has  died  a  violent  death. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  such  as  this, 
recriminations  are  easy.  Violence  so 
easily  begets  violence.  'Vengeance  is  a 
natural  instinct.  Recrimination,  violence, 
and  vengeance,  however,  were  not  the 
ways  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  In 
this  sad  hour,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
hope  and  pray  that  this  gospel  of  peace 
and  nonviolence  will  prevail  in  the  face 
of  the  tragedy  which  has  taken  his  life. 
Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream.  It  was 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  more 
specifically  about  the  brotherhood  of  all 
Americans.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  vio- 
lence on  either  side  of  the  so-called  color 
line,  but  only  by  a  determination  to  live 
up  to  our  beliefs  and  be  truly  men  of  good 


win.  The  achievement  of  that  dream  is 
the  only  fitting  memorial  to  the  leader  of 
men  who  was  struck  down  so  cowardly 
and  so  senselessly  In  Memphis  last  night. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  a 
sense  of  deep  regret  and  grief  to  Dr. 
King's  widow  and  family,  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  and  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  races  who  mourn  his 

death. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  was  a  despicable  and  cowardly  act. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Crime  and  mob  violence  and  the  fear 
of  crime  and  mob  violence  has  been  the 
most  serious  domestic  problem  in  our 
Nation  for  several  years.  If  our  country 
is  to  remain  strong  and  free  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all,  crime  and  mob  vio- 
lence and  insane  acts  such  as  the  one  last 
night  must  cease. 

Unless  reasonable  men,  of  both  races 
and  all  political  persuasions,  prevail  In 
these  trying  times,  I  fear  for  the  future 
safety  of  this  great  Nation.  I  pray  that 
reason  will  prevail  so  that  all  our  peo- 
ple can  work  together  for  solutions  to 
our  common  problems. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  is  a  great  national  tragedy. 
America  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest 
civil  rights  leaders  and  our  Negro  citi- 
zens a  real  champion. 

Dr.  King  held  steadfastly  to  the  belief 
that  gains  in  human  rights  could  be 
achieved  without  violence.  He  preached 
nonviolence  vigorously  and  with  great 
conviction. 

He  was  a  leading  major  force  in  the 
drive  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in 
education,  housing,  fair  employment, 
voting  rights,  and  equal  access  to  pub- 
lic facilities  and  accommodations. 

Now  we  must  be  more  determined  than 
ever  to  eliminate  the  blight  of  racial  dis- 
crimination from  all  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  full  equality  and 
freedom  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  for  the  second  time  in  5  years,  a 
giant  among  us  was  cut  down  by  a  lu- 
natic's bullet.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
man  of  God,  man  of  peace,  man  of  enor- 
mous courage  and  leadership,  is  dead. 
Let  us  pray  for  his  soul  and  for  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  nonviolence  through 
which  he  accomplished  so  much. 

This  Is  no  time  for  more  violence  or 
more  hate.  The  world  has  grown  much 
too  small  for  injustice,  much  too  small 
for  hate.  ,.    ^     ^    _ 

We  may  never  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
kind  of  madness  which  struck  down  Dr. 
King,  but  we  have  no  excuse  for  hatred 
or  callousness  to  the  condition  of  our 
fellow  man.  Congress  has  it  in  its  power 
to  act  against  the  Ignorance,  poverty,  ill- 
housing,  and  bad  health  which  afBicts 
many  of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of  this 
Nation.  Congress  must  act. 

In  a  few  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  King 

achieved  far  more  through  nonviolence 

than  all  hate's  black  apostles  could  dream 

of  or  hate's  white  apostles  could  stop. 

Dr.  King's  militant  appeal  to  reason, 


love,  and  justice  produced  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
scores  of  breakthroughs  for  justice  and 
decency  in  cities  and  States  across  the 
Nation.  May  his  death  not  be  in  vain. 
Let  every  American  renounce  hate  and 
violence  and  rededlcate  himself  to  jus- 
tice and  decency  for  every  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torials appearing  in  today's  Baltimore 
Sun,  Washington  Post,  and  New  York 
Times  commemorating  Dr.  King's  life 
and  achievements  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  ( Md.)  Sun,  Apr.  5, 
19681 
Martin  Luther  King 
The  killing  of  Martin  Luther  King   Is   a 
national  tragedy,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  not  readily  foreseeable.  His  waa  the  voice 
of  Inspiration  for  millions  of  American  Ne- 
groes. His  was  the  marching  figure  of  un- 
daunted Inalfitence  on  individual  rights  and 
respect.  Prom  the   1955  days  of  the  Mont- 
gomery (Ala.)  btis  boycott,  hla  was  the  stride 
toward  freedom  that  remained  unbroken  and 
drew  an  Impressive   following  while  others 
faltered  or  flamed  out  and  went  off  in  diverse 
directions. 

White  resentment  of  Dr.  King  and  at  times 
overt  hoetlllty  accompanied  his  every  move. 
Even  those  In  full  sympathy  with  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  had  occasion  to  question 
his  tactics.  But  now  that  he  lies  dead  there 
must  come  the  overwhelming  realization  that 
there  was  none  other  of  his  stature,  that 
here  waa  a  man  committed  to  a  Gandhlan 
principle  of  non-violent,  passive  resistance 
who  again  and  again  demonstrated  that  so- 
cial changes  could  be  brought  about  through 
peaceful  means.  His  voice  is  needed  today, 
and  It  will  be  needed  tomorrow,  but  it  has 
been  brutally  stilled. 

The  nation  can  only  wonder  anxiously  what 
voices  will  take  Dr.  King's  place.  If  his  truths 
march  on  as  he  would  have  wanted  them  to, 
the  voices  will  be  those  of  moderation  and 
they  win  be  answered  in  kind  at  each  point 
of  resistance  against  which  he  struggled. 

|FYom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Apr.  5.  1968] 

A  Cruel  and  Wanton  Act 

Martin  Luther  King  is  the  victim  of  a  cruel 
and  wanton  act  that  will  be  deplored  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  TJiere 
is  about  this  assault  upon  the  great  Negro 
leader  the  same  kind  of  wanton  senseless- 
ness that  overtook  the  man  whose  tactics  he 
emulated— Mahatma  Gandhi.  Men  of  good 
will,  noble  purpose  and  pacific  impulses  en- 
Joy  no  immunity  from  violence,  no  matter 
how  they  shun  it  in  their  personal  conduct. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  \-lle  deed 
have  killed  an  unoffending.  God-fearing  and 
innocent  man  of  great  goodwill:  they  have 
also  killed  something  In  the  spirit  and  heart 
of  the  American  people  where  lived  the  bright 
hope   for   reconciliation   between   the   races. 

That  hope  will  be  resurrected,  because  it 
cannot  be  utterly  extinguished  even  by  so 
wanton  and  dastardly  a  deed.  It  is  possible 
to  kill  men  like  Martin  Luther  King,  but  the 
Ideas  for  which  they  sUnd  are  not  mortal  or 
destructible.  Americans  of  Negro  and  white 
descent  alike,  cf  all  races  and  of  all  creeds, 
will  gather  around  the  principles  that  he 
espoused  and  carry  his  message  to  the  multi- 
tudes. 

The  dream  of  which  he  spoke  so  eloquently 
at  the  Uncoln  Memorial  in  1963  must  seem 
tonight,  to  many  of  his  sorrowing  country- 
men and  embittered  fellow  citizens,  farther 
than  ever  from  fulfillment.  But  that  shining 


vision  and  bright  hope  will  yet  prevail.  It 
must  be  our  resolve  to  go  forward  with  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  to  make  a  reality  of 
hU  dream  of  racial  equality  and  social 
Justice. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5,   1968] 
•The  Need  of  All  Humanitt'" 

The  assassin's  bullet  that  extinguished  the 
life  of  Dr.  King  has  struck  deep  into  the 
fabric  of  this  country  and  has  torn  into 
the  fiber  of  every  American  of  every  race, 
color  and  creed.  Each  one  of  us  has  died 
a  little  with  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  who  recently  wrote: 

"Nonviolence,  the  answer  to  the  Negro's 
need,  may  become  the  answer  to  the  most 
desperate  need  of  all  humanity." 

Dr.  King's  murder  Is  a  national  disaster, 
depriving  Negroes  and  whites  alike  of  a 
leader  of  Integrity,  vision  and  restraint.  The 
calamity  of  his  loss  will  require  a  maximum 
of  self-control  and  steadiness  of  nerve  on 
the  part  of  all  the  American  people. 

The  cause  for  which  Dr.  King  died  will 
find  renewed  strength  and  purpose  in  the 
Inspiration  of  his  memory,  and  it  will  surely 
trlimiph,  for  the  cause  is  Just. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  American  has  fallen.  The  loss  Is 
not  that  of  race  or  sect,  but  of  the 
Nation. 

Who  among  us  will  ever  forget  that 
powerful  day  in  August  when  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  converged  on 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  peace,  to  be  pro- 
foimdly  moved  by  Martin  Luther  King's 
vision  of  the  American  dream. 

It  was  his  dream  "that  my  four  little 
children  will  one  day  live  in  a  nation 
where  they  will  not  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character. "  With  moral  force,  not 
armed  force,  he  made  a  nation  face  its 
conscience. 

We  must  draw  strength  and  moral 
commitment  from  his  life. 

We  must  build  toward  his  dream  for 
our  country  or  face  the  nightmare  of 
society  at  war  with  itself. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  remember  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  as  he  stood  before 
the  great  statute  of  Lincoln,  for  he  came 
among  us  to  redeem  Lincoln's  own  pledge 
to  Ills  people;  he  fell  as  Lincoln  fell  and 
he  becomes,  as  Lincoln  became,  an  in- 
spiration for  the  world. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
tragic  and  senseless  murder.  Dr.  King 
personified  the  conviction  that  nonvio- 
lence could  bring  effective  redress  of  an- 
cient wrongs  and  present  grievances.  It 
Is  a  bitter  thing  for  all  Americans  that 
his  dream  of  America  should  be  shat- 
tered by  a  coward's  bullet. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  nonviolence  in  a  world  often  torn 
apart  by  violence  and  ill  will.  In  his  own 
way  he  sought  to  bring  peace  and 
brotherhood  to  a  world  beset  by  war 
and  racial  confilct.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  violence  abroad  was  in  fact  closely 
linked  to  the  violence  which  we  suffer 
at  home.  He  was  among  those  who  spoke 
up  and  declared  that  we  as  a  nation 
must  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life  and  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  machinery  of  war 
abroad  while  cutting  down  the  budget 
for  the  machinery  of  projects  of  peace 
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at  home.  The  issue  he  joined  was  this: 
Just  where  do  our  priorities  lie?  Is  it 
more  important  to  kill  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  or  to  save  the  embittered 
poor  in  our  own  country?  Is  it  more 
important  to  bomb  Vietnam's  cities  into 
rubble  or  to  reconstruct  our  own?  Is  it 
more  important  to  involve  ourselves  in 
a  revolutionary  war  in  Vietnam  or  lo 
prevent  a  revolutionary  v  ar  at  home? 
There  is  a  time  to  mourn  but  there 
is  also  a  time  to  build.  Our  thoughts 
are  with  the  dead,  but  our  actions  must 
be  with  the  living  to  meet  their  needs 
and  to  fuinil  the  legacy  of  Martin  Luther 

King. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  moderate  leader  who 
advanced  the  causes  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice for  all  men.  It  is  a  tremendous 
tragedy  that  such  a  man  should  die  in  a 
country  where  he  fought  so  valiantly  to 
preserve  order  and  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

I  think  the  brutal,  senseless,  cowardly 
killing  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  illustrates  the  danger 
of  extremism,  in  whatever  form,  or 
wherever  found,  to  the  American  ideal 
that  Dr.  King  sought  to  advance.  Death 
of  leaders  is  not  progress,  nor  is  it  a  halt 
to  the  steady  spread  of  the  great  truths 
they  teach  and  proclaim.  Most  of  us 
learned  this  on  the  death  of  our  beloved 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

May  the  death  of  Dr.  King  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  to  achieve  the  free  society  of  all 
men. 

HATE  REAPS  ANOTHER  VICTIM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  victim 
of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  lies  dead  today.  Victim  of  the  racial 
strife  which  has  permeated  this  country 
for  many  scores  of  years,  a  streat  man  is 
mourned  today.  Victim  of  the  violence 
which  taints  the  spirit  of  this  country, 
one  more  voice  of  reason  has  been  si- 
lenced forever. 

I  sat  in  shocked  disbelief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  news  of  Dr.  King's  death 
reached  me  last  evening.  Yet  now  I  real- 
ize that  there  should  have  been  no  shock: 
I  should  not  have  been  incredulous.  Only 
one  hate-filled  man  is  required  to  snuff 
out  the  life  of  a  dozen  or  more  good  men. 
And  not  just  Memphis,  but  New  York, 
San  Francisco.  Detroit.  Newark.  Selma. 
Little  Rock,  Baltimore.  Washington,  and 
cities  stretched  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  of  ours,  are  filled 
with  countless  numbers  of  hate-filled 
people.  They  hate  Catholics  and  Jews; 
Negroes  and  Indians;  the  Italian  immi- 
grant and  the  Irish.  They  hate  the 
French  and  the  Communists.  They  hate 
and  hate  and  hate.  The  objects  of  their 
hatred  are  legion:  their  victims,  often 
unknown  except  on  such  dramatic  occa- 
sions as  this.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised.  Enough  hate- 
mongers  roam  this  land  to  strike  down 
a  Martin  Luther  King  or  any  other  real 
or  imagined  object  of  their  hate.  But 
this  realization  does  not  diminish  the 
overpowering  sadness,  my  deep  distress, 
the  terrible  grief  I  share  with  Dr.  King's 
family  and  friends.  Their  loss  is  the  Na- 
tion's loss,  and  a  grievous  loss  it  is. 


Let  us  pray  that  Dr.  King's  death  will 
bring  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  which  he  spoke  so  elo- 
quently that  bright  August  day  in  1963. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  generation  of 
Americans  begins  now  to  realize  that 
hatred  bci.;ets  hatred,  that  nolence 
breeds  violence,  that  intolerance,  injus- 
tice, inequality,  and  all  the  other  evils 
which  plague  our  society  do  it  almost 
irreparable  harm. 

Let  us  pray.  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Kinf4'a  fhildrcn  and  the  children  of 
oppros.sed  people  through  this  land  shall 
be  able  to  live  in  an  America  which  has 
attained  the  ideal  toward  which  it  has 
striven  for  200  years.  The  question  is 
not  Negro  rights,  Indian  rights,  or  minor- 
ity rights  of  any  kind.  The  question  is: 
Are  we  ever  going  to  grant  to  all  Amer- 
icans those  inalienable  rights  for  which 
.so  much  blood  has  already  been  shed 
in  this  countiT?  For  that  cause.  Dr.  King 
has  now  become  victim  to  this  national 
bloodletting.  How  many  more  victims 
there  will  be  before  it  ends,  I  dare  not 
think. 

Mrs.  King  and  her  family  have  lost  a 
good  husband  and  father.  The  Negro 
people  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  our  time.  This  Nation  mourns 
an  outstanding  American  whose  life  was 
an  example  to  us  all.  May  we  emulate 
that  example. 

ACT    TO    REPLACE    SLUMS    AS    TRIBUTE    TO 
MARTIN    LUTIIEH    KING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  most  profound  sorrow  over  the 
events  which  transpired  last  night.  Dr. 
King  was  a  great  man  and  will  be  sorely 
missed.  However,  life  goes  on  and  the 
greatest  memorial  we  can  contribute  to 
his  memory  is  to  continue  to  work  to- 
ward the  complete  equality  of  w^hite  and 
Negro  through  nonviolent  means. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  act, 
and  act  now,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
>lum  dwellers,  many  of  whom  are  Negro, 
have  fit  places  to  live. 

The  ijassage  of  my  bill.  S.  3234,  should 
dramatically  increase  the  number  of  re- 
pairs .siumlords  would  make  on  their 
properties,  while  dramatically  decreas- 
ing the  time  it  takes  tliese  .slumlords  to 
make  these  repairs  required  by  law. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  many  of  the  slum  properties 
are  owned  by  a  few  large  slumlords  who 
make  immense  profits  on  the  properties 
because  of  the  many  tax  advantages 
afforded  landlords  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  largest  tax  advantage 
is  the  depreciation  deduction  which 
shelters  from  taxation  large  portions  of 
the  income  these  slumlords  receive.  If 
slumlords  were  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  this  deduction  if  they  failed  to  main- 
tain their  properties  in  the  minimal 
fashion  required  by  law,  they  would 
surely  make  the  required  repairs  within 
the  time  allowed  by  law.  No  longer  would 
thev  be  able  to  hide  behind  crowded 
court  dockets  and  be  willing  to  risk  the 
liKht  fines  imposed  by  most  courts  for 
violating  the  housing  codes.  The  penalty 
for  \iolating  housing  codes  would  be 
drastically  increased.  This  would  affect 
primarily  the  slumlords,  not  the  majority 


of  landlords  who  are  careful  to  maintain 
their  property  in  good  repair. 

Another  great  benefit  from  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  3234  would  be  that  it  could  be 
effective  now  without  the  expenditm-e  of 
vast  sums  of  money  we  cannot  afford 
to  spend. 

We  must  act  now.  The  terrible  tragedy 
that  occurred  last  night  should  be  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  The  senseless  rioting 
that  occurred  last  night,  right  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  indicates  the  deep 
undercurrent  of  resentment  festering 
within  ghetto  dwellers  because  of  their 
living  conditions.  Let  us  act  now  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  facing 
them  and  help  cany  out  Dr.  King's 
movement  toward  equality  in  a  non- 
violent fashion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  stunned  by  the  brutal 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
That  such  a  sick  and  wanton  killing  can 
occur  in  a  civilized  society  fills  me  with 
sorrow,  and  anger,  and  shame. 

Dr.  King's  death  is  a  tragic  loss  for  his 
family,  for  his  people,  for  the  Nation, 
and  for  the  world. 

To  Mrs.  King  and  her  grief-stricken 
family.  I  extend  my  condolences  and 
prayers.  To  the  Negro  people  whom  he 
led  with  understanding  and  effective- 
ness. I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathies 
for  the  loss  of  a  great  leader.  And  to  citi- 
zens everywhere  I  express  my  hope  that 
reason  and  compassion  will  prevail  in  a 
time  of  anguish  and  despair. 

The  death  of  Dr.  King  will  affect  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  us.  To  the  down- 
trodden, the  poor,  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination, the  loss  is  especially  griev- 
ous. For  Dr.  King  represented  hope  and 
courage  and  the  vision  of  a  new  America 
brightened  by  the  reconciliation  of  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor. 

This  vision  cannot  die  with  one  man. 
What  he  has  set  in  motion  is  far  greater 
than  a  single  bullet,  a  single  wanton  act. 
a  single  blemish  on  the  march  toward 
human  equality. 

The  Birmingham  boycott.  The  march 
on  Washington.  Selma.  and  Montgomery. 
Tlrese  are  more  than  names  and  events. 
They  are  symbols  which  have  altered  the 
course  of  history,  touched  a  nation's  con- 
science, and  pointed  a  path  to  a  stronger 
future  compatible  with  historic  ideals  of 
American  society. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  dead.  Let  us 
make  a  declaration  that  his  cause  and 
unswerving  dedication  to  nonviolence  did 
not  cease  with  yesterday's  events.  Let  all 
Americans,  white  and  black,  resolve  to- 
gether the  differences  that  regrettably 
have  kept  us  apart. 

Let  this  Congress  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  rectify  the  inequities  and  the  wrongs 
that  still  persist  through  this  land. 

Let  America's  tribute  to  him  be  the 
realization  in  our  lifetime  of  the  dream 
of  brotherhood.  Let  the  memory  of  his 
martyrdom  be  the  renewed  dedication  to 
his  philosophy  of  nonviolence  as  the  in- 
strument of  constructive  change.  And  let 
history  record  that  his  entire  life  and 
death,  his  sufferings  and  unshakeable 
belief  in  this  Nation  and  Its  people,  shall 
not  be  for  naught.  No  greater  tribute  can 
stand  for  any  man. 
Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    President,    I    was 
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shocked  and  saddened  by  the  senseless 
killing  in  Memphis  last  night  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  And  I  am  sure  that 
this  was  the  reaction  of  every  American 
citizen  worthy  of  the  name. 

Like  all  crusaders,  Dr.  King  had  his 
critics.  But  not  even  his  critics  can  deny 
that  he  made  a  truly  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
that,  to  the  bitter  end,  in  the  face  of 
many  threats  of  violence,  he  remained  as 
tmyielding  as  Ghandi  in  his  commitment 
to  nonviolence. 

No  one  who  lived  through  the  great 
march  on  Washington  in  1963  will  ever  be 
able  to  forget  Dr.  King's  impassioned 
vision  of  a  greater  and  better  America — 
of  an  America  governed  by  social  justice 
and  brotherhood  and  racial  harmony. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  than  redoubling  our  efforts 
to  achieve  the  ideal  America  for  which 
he  was  so  eloquently  a  spokesman. 

Dr.  King's  untimely  death  was  a  warn- 
ing that  our  society  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  bigotry  and  race  hatred. 

His  death  imposes  on  each  one  of  us 
the  moral  duty  to  seek  to  overcome  that 
whicri  IS  intolerant  in  us;  lo  resist  the 
prejudices  from  which  even  pood  men 
frequently  suffer:  and  to  lake  those  posi- 
tive measures  which  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  serious  vestiges  of  inequal- 
ity and  social  injustice  inherited  from  a 
tragic  historic  past. 

One  c  tlier  lesson  emerges  from  the 
tragedy  oi  Dr.  King's  assassination. 

For  years  new  I  have  been  fighting  for 
a  gun  bill  that  would  impose  Pt  least  a 
modest  measure  of  control  over  the  sale 
of  firearms  by  prohibiting  the  interstate 
mail-order  sale  of  firearms.  This  meas- 
ure has.  recrettably,  been  resisted 
l:y  a  pov.-orful  combination  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  has  been  .•-upported  and  en- 
couraged by  formidable  lobbying  inter- 
ests. 

President  Kennedy  was  killed  with  a 
weapon  purchased  through  the  mails  by 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  under  an  assumed 
name. 

Dr.  King  has  now  been  killed  with  a 
rifle  whose  owner  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

How  many  more  good  men  will  have 
to  die  before  public  indignation  compels 
Congress  to  enact  the  very  modest  gun 
control  measure  which  has  been  pending 
before  it  for  years? 

How  much  longer  will  America  remain 
the  only  civilized  coimtrj-  in  the  world 
that  does  not  have  such  controls? 

My  5-year  struggle  to  have  my  gun 
bill  enacted  into  law  is  now  in  its 
climatic  stages. 

Yesterday  at  an  executive  session  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  at  which  the 
administration's  safe  streets  crime  bill 
was  being  debated  and  voted  upon.  I 
offered  m.y  administration-backed  gun 
bill  as  an  amendment.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  4. 

Then  in  an  effort  to  get  the  best  1X)S- 
sible  gun  bill  reported  txj  the  Senate  floor. 
I  modified  the  bill  so  as  to  £;ive  any  State 
the  privilege  of  exempting  its  citizens 
from  the  long-arm  provisions  of  the  bill. 
CXIV 576— Pan  7 


The  committee  still  rejected  the  bill;  th\s 
time  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5. 

In  a  final  eflort  lo  uct  action.  I  pre- 
sented a  modified  bill  that  did  not  apply 
to  long  arms.  Even  with  this  modification 
we  were  only  able  to  achieve  a  tie  \oLe 
of  6  to  6. 

Tlie  fcur  absent  Senators  are  now 
being  polled  to  determine  Iheir  position 
on  the  gun  bill,  as  amended. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  final  vote  will 
be  favorable  and  that  it  will  thus  pave 
the  way  for  the  entire  Senate  to  ha\e 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  this 
gun  bill. 

THE    DEATH    <>F    A    DREAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  sad  day  for  all  America  and  the 
world.  A  man  who  believed  in  peace  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  was  brutally 
slain  in  Memphis  last  night  because  he 
dared  to  carry  his  views  where  they  were 
unpopular. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  a 
passionals  apostle  of  the  nonviolent 
method  of  earning  forward  the  civil 
lights  movement  for  Neuro  equality.  In 
the  end.  it  was  this  passion  which  de- 
stroyed hini — and  perhaps  with  him  the 
hope  for  a  peaceful  integration  of  the 
Necro  into  the  mainstream  of  Anicncan 
life.  Unafraid  of  danger,  welcoming 
challenge,  always  convinced  of  the  ul- 
timate decency  of  white  America.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  lived  and  died  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Had  he 
believed  less  intensely  in  his  cause  or 
had  he  been  more  of  a  careful  politician, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  taken  the 
chances  ho  did. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  early  to  ac- 
curately access  the  i:lacc  of  Dr.  King 
in  American  history.  That  he  jiressed 
insistently  for  what  he  felt  was  right  is 
far  beyond  question.  What  we  must 
wonder  now  is  what  effect  will  this  death 
have  on  the  Negroes  who  shared  his 
faith  that  white  America  is  basically 
decent  and  only  needed  lo  be  .'■•hown 
where  injustice  existed  in  order  to  re- 
.'^pond.  I  fear  that  r.iuch  of  this  faith 
has  been  shattered  and  that  our  coun- 
try is  facing  increasing  bitterness  and 
divisiveness — an  ironic  legacy  for  a  man 
who  scorned  those  who  preached  sep- 
aration. 

Mr.  President,  the  belief  in  us,  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  our  dem.ocracy  an,i 
in  the  American  dream  that  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  .so  often  and  eloquently 
expressed  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish 
with  him.  Moderation  must  prevail  and 
we  in  the  Senate  bear  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  it  does. 


SHOWDOWN  FOR  NONVIOLENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  place  into  the 
Recoiid  the  article  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  which  appears  in  the  April  16 
issue  of  Look  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  lo  insert  the  article  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Showdown  icir  Nonviolence 
I  By  Dr  M.irtln  Luther  Kmu.  Jr.) 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
lo  !)lay  Ru.s.sian  roulette  with  riots;  It  Is 
jireparecl  tn  pamhlc  with  another  summer  of 
tllsaster  Despite  two  consecutive  summers  of 
\lolence.  not  a  single  basic  cause  of  riots  has 
been  corrected.  All  of  the  misery  that  stoked 
the  names  ui  rage  and  rebellion  remains 
undiminished.  With  unemployment,  intoler- 
able housing  and  (ilscrimlnatory  education 
a  scourge  i!i  Nepro  f.-liettrjs.  fongress  and  the 
Ariministratii.n  .still  tinker  with  trivial,  half- 
liearted  inea.sures. 

Yet  iinly  a  few  \ears  ago,  ihere  was  dis- 
cernilile  it  limited.  proirress  through 
non-violence  Each  year,  a  wholesome  \lbrant 
Negro  self-confidence  was  taking  shape.  Tlie 
fact  IS  inescapable  that  the  tactic  of  non- 
violence, which  had  then  dominated  the 
thinking  of  the  clvll-rlghts  movement,  has 
in  the  last  two  years  not  been  playing  Its 
transforming  role.  Non-violence  was  a  crea- 
tive doctrine  in  the  South  because  it  check- 
mated the  rabid  segregationists  who  were 
thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  pliyslcally 
crush  Negroes  Non-violent  direct  action  en- 
abled the  Necro  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
active  protest,  btu  it  muzzled  the  puns  of  the 
opijressor  because  even  lie  could  not  shoot 
down  in  tlayliuht  unarmed  men,  women  and 
children.  Tliis  is  the  reason  there  was  less 
loss  of  life  in  ten  years  nf  Southern  protest 
lliaii  in  ten  clay.s  o!  Northern  rn.ts 

Today,  the  is'nrtiiern  cities  have  taken  on 
the  conditions  we  laced  in  the  south.  Police, 
national  szuard  and  other  armed  bodies  are 
loverislily  proparinp  lor  ieprehsii>n  They  can 
!)e  curbed  not  by  unorganized  re.sort  to  torce 
by  desperate  Negroes  but  only  by  a  massive 
wave  of  milit.mt  non-violence  Non-violence 
was  never  more  relevant  as  an  etlc-ctive  tactic 
than  today  for  the  North  It  .ilyo  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  our  national  salv.ition, 

I  agree  with  the  Presidents  National  .'id- 
•.Isory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  that 
<'Ur  nation  is  splitting  into  t'*o  hostile  so- 
cieties and  that  the  chief  destructive  cutting 
edge  is  wh.ite  ricism.  We  need,  above  all, 
•'ilective  means  to  force  Conpress  to  act 
resolutely-  but  me.<ins  that  do  not  involve 
the  use  o!  •.  lolence.  For  us  in  the  .Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  violence  is 
not  only  morally  repupnant,  it  is  I'rapmati- 
cally  barren.  We  leel  there  i.s  an  alternative 
Ijoth  to  violence  and  to  useless  timid  suppli- 
cations for  Justice.  We  cannot  condone 
either  riots  or  the  equivalent  evil  of  passivity. 
.■\nd  we  know  that  non-violent  militant 
action  in  Selma  and  Blrminph;'m  awakened 
the  conscience  of  white  America  .ind  brought 
,:    moribund,   insensitive   Congress   to   Mfe, 

The  time  h.as  come  for  a  return  to  mass 
non-\iolent  protest  Accordingly,  we  are 
planning  a  series  of  such  demonstrations 
this  spring  and  summer,  to  bepin  in  Wash- 
inpton,  DC,  They  will  have  Negro  and  white 
p.articipation,  and  they  will  seek  to  benefit 
the  poor  ol  both  races 

We  will  call  on  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  measures  recommended  by  its  own  com- 
mission. To  avoid,  in  the  Commis.sion's  words, 
the  tragedy  of  "continued  polarization  of  the 
American  community  and  ultimately  the 
destruction  of  basic  democratic  values,"  we 
must  have  ■national  action — compassionate, 
massive  and  sustained,  backed  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
nation  on  earth." 

The  demonstrations  we  have  planned  are 
of  deep  concern  to  me.  and  I  want  to  spell 
out  at  length  what  we  will  do,  try  to  do,  and 
believe  inMy  stalf  and  I  have  worked  three 
months  on  the  planning.  We  believe  that  if 
this  campaign  succeeds,  non-violence  wUl 
once  again  be  the  dominant  instrument  for 
social  change — and  jobs  and  income  will  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  tormented  poor.  If  It 
fails,  non-violence  will  be  discredited,  and  the 
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oountxy  m»y  be  plunged  Into  holocaust— a 
tragedy  deepened  by  the  awareneaa  that  It 
was  avoidable.  -    ».  „ 

We  are  teklng  action  after  sober  reflection. 
We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
our  Government  does  not  correct  a  race  prob- 
lem until  It  is  oonlronted  directly  and 
dramatically.  We  also  Itnow,  as  official  Wash- 
ington may  not,  that  the  flash  point  ol  Negro 
rage  U  close  at  hand. 

Our  Washington  demonstration  will  re- 
semble Birmingham  and  Selma  In  duration 
It  win  be  more  than  a  one-day  protest— It 
can  persist  for  two  or  three  months.  In  the 
earlier  Alabama  actions,  we  set  no  time  limits. 
We  simply  said  we  were  going  to  struggle 
there  until  we  got  a  response  from  the  na- 
tion hn  the  Issues  Involved.  We  are  saying 
the  same  thing  about  Washington.  This  will 
be  an  attempt  to  bring  a  kind  of  Selma-Uke 
movement.  Blrmlngham-llke  movement.  Into 
being  substanUally  around  the  economic  Is- 
sues Just  as  we  dealt  with  the  social  problem 
of  segregation  through  massive  demonstra- 
tions we  are  now  trying  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic prob.ems— the  right  to  live,  to  have  a 
lob  and  income— through  massive  protest.  It 
win  be  a  Selma-llke  movement  on  economic 

Issues. 

We  remember  that  when  we  began  direct 
acti..)n  in  Birmingham  and  Selma,  there  was 
a  thundero'us  chorus  that  sought  to  dis- 
courage usT'Yet  today,  our  achievements  In 
these  cities  and  the  reforms  that  radiated 
from  them  are  hailed  with  pride  by  all. 

We've  selected  15  areas— ten  cities  and  five 
rural  districts- f  rom  which  we  have  recruited 
our  Initial  cadre.  We  will  have  200  poor  peo- 
ple from  each  area.  That  would  be  about 
3  000  to  get  the  protests  going  and  set  the 
pattern.  They  are  important,  particularly  In 
terms  of  maintaining  non-violence.  They  are 
being  trained  in  this  discipline  now. 

In  areas  where  we  are  recruiting,  we  are 
also  stimulating  activities  in  conjunction 
with  the  Washington  protest.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  have  some  of  these  people  march  to 
Washington.  We  may  have  half  the  group 
from  Mississippi,  for  example,  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  begin  the  protest  there,  while  the 
other  half  begins  walking.  They  would  flow 
across  the  South,  Joining  the  Alabama  group, 
the  Georgia  group,  right  on  up  through 
South  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  We 
hope  that  the  sound  and  sight  of  a  growing 
mass  of  poor  people  walking  slowly  toward 
Washington  will  have  a  positive,  dramatic 
effect'  on  Congress. 

Once  demonstrations  start,  we  feel,  there 
will  be  spontaneous  supporting  activity  tak- 
ing place  across  the  country.  This  has  usually 
happened  In  campaigns  like  this,  and  I  think 
It  win  again.  I  think  people  will  start  mov- 
ing. The  reasons  we  didn't  choose  California 
and  other  areas  out  West  are  distance  and 
the  problem  of  transporting  marchers  that 
far.  But  part  of  our  strategy  Is  to  have  spon- 
taneous demonstrations  take  place  on  the 
West  Coast. 

A  nationwide  non-violent  movement  is 
very  important.  We  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  Congress  and  the  President 
won't  do  anything  until  you  develop  a  move- 
ment around  which  people  of  goodwill  can 
find  a  way  to  put  pressure  on  them,  because 
It  really  means  breaking  that  coalition  In 
Congress.  It's  still  a  coalition-dominated, 
rural-dominated,  basically  Southern  Con- 
gress. There  are  Southerners  there  with 
committee  chairmanships,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  stand  In  the  way  of  progress  as  long 
as  they  can.  They  get  enough  right-wing  Mid- 
western or  Northern  Republicans  to  go  along 
with  them. 

This  really  means  making  the  movement 
powerful  enough,  dramatic  enough,  morally 
appealing  enough,  so  that  people  of  good- 
will, the  churches,  labor,  liberals,  Intellec- 
tuals, students,  poor  people  themselves  begin 
to  put  pressure  on  congressmen  to  the  point 
that  they  can  no  longer  elude  our  demands. 


Our  Idea  Is  to  dramatize  the  whole  eco- 
nomic problem  of  the  poor.  We  feel  there's  a 
great  deal  that  we  need  to  do  to  appeal  to 
Congress  Itself.  The  early  demonstrations  will 
be  more  geared  toward  educational  pur- 
poses—to educate  the  nation  on  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  crucial  aspects  of  it, 
the  tragic  conditions  that  we  confront  in 
the  ghettos. 

After  that.  If  we  haven't  gotten  a  response 
from  Congress,  we  will  branch  out.  And  we 
are  honest  enough  to  feel  that  we  aren't  go- 
ing to  get  any  instantaneous  results  from 
Congress,  knowing  Its  recalcitrant  nature  on 
this  issue,  and  knowing  that  so  many  re- 
sources and  energies  are  being  used  In  Viet- 
nam rather  than  on  the  domestic  situation. 
So  we  don't  have  any  Illusions  about  moving 
Congress  in  two  or  three  weeks.  But  we  do 
feel  that,  by  starting  in  Washington,  center- 
ing on  Congress  and  departments  of  the 
Government,  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  real 
educational  Job. 

We  call  our  demonstration  a  campaign  for 
jobs  and  income  because  we  feel  that  the 
economic  question  Is  the  most  crucial  that 
black  people,  and  poor  people  generally,  are 
confronting.  There  is  a  literal  depression  in 
the  Negro  community.  When  you  have  mass 
unemployment  in  the  Negro  community,  It's 
called  a  social  problem;  wlien  you  have  mass 
unemplovment  in  the  white  community,  it's 
called  a  "depression.  The  fact  is,  there  Is  a 
major  depression  in  the  Negro  community. 
The  unemplovment  rate  Is  extremely  high, 
and  among  Negro  youth.  It  goes  up  as  high 
iis  40  percent  in  some  cities. 

We  need  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  would  guarantee  a  Job  to  all  people 
who  want  to  work  and  are  able  to  work. 
It  would  also  guarantee  an  income  for  all 
who  are  not  able  to  work.  Some  people  are 
too  young,  .some  ure  too  old,  some  are  phys- 
ically disabled,  and  yet  in  order  to  live, 
tbey  need  income.  It  would  mean  creating 
certain  public-service  jobs,  but  that  could 
be  done  in  a  few  weeks.  A  program  that 
would  really  deal  with  jobs  could  minimize — 
I  dont  say  itop — the  number  of  riots  that 
could  taiie  place  this  stunmer. 

Our  whole  campaign,  therefore,  will  cen- 
ter on  the  Job  question,  with  other  demands, 
like  housing,  that  are  closely  tied  to  It.  We 
feel  that  much  more  building  of  housing 
for  low-income  people  should  be  done.  On 
the  educational  front,  tlie  ghetto  schools  are 
in  bad  shape  m  terms  of  quality,  and  we 
feel  that  a  program  should  be  developed  to 
spend  a  least  a  thousand  dollars  per  pupil. 
Often,  thev  are  so  far  behind  that  they  need 
more  and  special  attention,  the  best  quality 
education   that   can   be   given. 

These     problems,     of     course,     are     over- 
shadowed by  the  Vietnam  war.  We'll  focus 
on  the  domestic  problems,  but  It's  Inevitable 
that  we've  got  to  bring  out  the  question  of 
the  tragic  mix-up  in  priorities.  We  are  spend- 
ing all  of  this  money  for  death  and  destruc- 
tion, and  not  nearly  enough  money  for  life 
and  constructive  development.  It's  inevitable- 
that  the  question  of  the  war  will  come  up 
in  this  campaign.  We  hear  all  this  talk  about 
our  ability   to  afford  guns  and  butter,  but 
we  have  come  to  see  that  this  Is  a  myth  of 
war.   when  ttie  guns  of  war  become  a  na- 
tional obsession,  social  needs  inevitably  suf- 
fer.  And   we   hope   that  as  a  result  of  our 
trying  to  dramatize  this  and  getting  thou- 
sands   and     thousands    of     people    moving 
around  this  Issue,  that  our  Government  will 
be  forced  to  reevaluate  Its  policy  abroad  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  domestic  situation. 
The   American    people   are   more   sensitive 
than   Congress.   A  Louis  Harris  poll  has  re- 
vealed  that   56    percent   of   the   people   feel 
that  some  kind  of  program  should  come  into 
being   to   provide   Jobs   to   all    who   want  to 
work.   We   had   the  WPA  when   the   nation 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  we  should 
be   able  to   do   something   when   we're  sick 
with  wealth.  That  poll  also  showed  that  57 


percent  of  the  people  felt  the  slums  should 
be  eradicated  and  the  commimlties  rebuilt 
by  those  who  live  In  them,  which  would  be 
a  massive  Job  program. 

We  need  to  put  pressure  on  Congress  to 
get  things  done.  We  will  do  this  with  First 
Amendment  acUvlty.  If  Congress  is  un- 
responsive, we'll  have  to  escalate  in  order  to 
keep  the  issue  alive  and  before  it.  This  action 
may  take  on  disruptive  dimensions,  but  not 
violent  in  the  sense  of  destroying  life  or 
property:  it  wUl  be  militant  non-violence. 

We  really  feel  that  riots  tend  to  intensify 
the  fears  of  the  white  majority  while  reliev- 
ing its  gtillt,  and  so  open  the  door  to  greater 
repression.  We've  seen  no  changes  In  Watts, 
no  structural  changes  have  taken  place  as 
the  result  of  riots.  We  are  trying  to  And  an 
alternative  that  will  force  people  to  confront 
issues  without  destroying   life   or   property. 
We  plan  to  build  a  shantytown  in  Washing- 
ton, patterned  after  the  bonus  marches  of 
the  thirties,  to  dramatize  how  many  people 
have  to  live  in  slums  in  our  nation.  But  es- 
sentially, this  will  be  Just  like  our  other  non- 
violent demonstrations.  We  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  violence.  And  we  are  making  it  very 
clear   that  the   demonstrators   who   are   not 
prepared   to   be  nonviolent   should   not   par- 
ticipate in  this.  For  the  pa&t  six  weeks,  we've 
had  workshops  on  non-violence  with  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  going  to  Washington.  They 
will  continue  through  the  spring.  The.se  peo- 
ple will  form  a  core  of  the  demonstration  and 
will   later  be  the  marshals  in  the  protests. 
They  will  be  participating  themselves  in  the 
early  stages,   but   after  two  or  three   week;-, 
when   we  will   begin   to  call   larger   numbers 
m,  they  will  be  the  marshals,  the  ones  who 
will  control  and  discipline  all  of  the  demon- 
strations. 

We  plan  to  h.ivc  a  inarch  lor  those  who  can 
spend  only  a  day  or  two  in  Washington,  and 
that  will  be  towird  the  culminating  point  of 
the  campaign.  I  hope  this  v.-ill  be  a  time 
when  white-  people  will  rejoin  th°  ranks  of 
the  movemer.t. 

Demonstrations  have  served  as  unitjing 
forces  in  the  movement;  they  have  brought 
blacks  and  whites  together  in  very  practical 
situations,  where  philosophically  they  may 
have  been  arguing  about  Black  Power.  It's  a 
strange  thing  how  demonstrations  tend  to 
solve  problems.  The  other  thing  is  that  its 
little  known  that  crime  rates  go  down  in  al- 
most every  community  where  you  have  dem- 
onstrations. In  Montgomery.  Ala.,  when  we 
had  a  bus  boycott,  the  crime  rate  in  the  Ne- 
gro community  went  down  65  percent  for  a 
whole  year.  Anytime  we've  had  demonstra- 
tions in  a  community,  people  have  found  a 
way  to  slough  off  their  self-hatred,  and  they 
have  had  a  channel  to  express  their  longings 
and  a  way  to  fight  non-violently— to  get  at 
the  power  structure,  to  know  you're  doing 
something,  so  you  don't  have  to  be  violent 
to  do  it. 

We  need  this  movement.   We   need   It  to 

bring  about  a  new  kind  of  togetherness  be- 

•    tween  blacks  and  whites.  We  need  it  to  bring 

allies  together  and  to  bring  the  coalition  of 

conscience  together. 

A  good  number  of  white  people  have  given 
up  on  integration  too.  There  are  a  lot  of 
"White  Power"  advocates,  and  I  find  that 
people  do  tend  to  despair  and  engage  in  de- 
bates when  nothing  is  going  on.  But  when 
action  is  taking  place,  when  there  are  dem- 
onstrations, they  have  a  quality  about  them 
that  leads  to  a  unity  you  don't  achieve  at 
other  times. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  longer  a  choice  now  between  non- 
violence and  riots.  It  must  be  militant,  mas- 
sive non-violence,  or  riots.  The  discontent  Is 
so  deep,  the  anger  so  Ingrained,  the  despair, 
the  restlessness  so  wide,  that  something  has 
to  be  brought  Into  being  to  serve  as  a  chan- 
nel through  which  these  deep  emotional  feel- 
ings these  deep  angry  feelings,  can  be  fun- 
neled.  There  has  to  be  an  outlet,  and  t  see 
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this  campaign  as  a  way  to  transmute  the  in- 
choate rage  of  the  ghetto  Into  a  construc- 
tive and  creative  channel.  It  becomes  an  out- 
let for  anger. 

Even  If  I  didn't  deal  with  the  moral  dimen- 
sions and  question  of  violence  versus  non- 
violence, from  a  practical  point  of  view.  I 
don't  see  riots  working.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  if  rioting  continues,  it  will  strengthen 
the  right  wing  of  the  country,  and  we'll 
end  up  with  a  kind  of  right-wing  take-over 
in  the  cities  and  a  Fascist  development, 
which  will  be  terribly  Injurious  to  the  whole 
nation.  I  don't  think  America  can  stand  an- 
other summer  of  Detrolt-Uke  riots  without  a 
development  that  could  destroy  the  soul  of 
the  nation,  and  even  the  democratic  possl- 
blllties  of  the  nation. 

I'm  commltu-d  to  non-violence  absolutely. 
I'm  Just  not  going  to  kill  anybody,  whether 
it's  in  Vietnam  or  here.  I'm  not  going  to 
burn  down  any  building.  If  non-violent  pro- 
test falls  this  summer,  I  will  continue  to 
preach  It  and  teach  It.  and  we  at  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  will 
stlU  do  this.  I  plan  to  stand  by  non-violence 
because  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  regulates  not  only  my  deahngs 
in  the  struggle  lor  racial  justice  but  also  my 
dealings  with  people,  with  my  own  self.  I 
will  still  be  faithful  to  non-violence. 

But  I'm  frank  enough  to  admit  that  If  our 
non-violent  campaign  doesn't  generate  some 
progress,  people  are  just  going  to  engage 
in  more  violent  activity,  and  the  discussion 
of  guerrilla  warfare  will  be  more  extensive. 

In  any  event,  we  will  not  have  been  the 
ones  who  will  have  failed.  We  will  place  the 
problems  of  the  poor  at  the  J:eat  ot  govern- 
ment of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  If  that  power  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge its  debt  to  the  poor,  it  will  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  promise  to  insure 
■life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
to  its  citizens. 

If  this  society  fails.  I  fear  that  we  will 
learn  very  shortly  that  racism  is  a  sickness 
unto  death. 

We  welcome  help  from  all  civil-rights  or- 
ganizations. There  must  be  a  diversified 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  I  think  both 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  Leagxie  play 
a  significant  role.  I  also  feel  that  CORE  and 
SNCC  have  played  very  significant  roles.  I 
think  SNCC's  recent  conclusions  are  un- 
fortunate. We  have  not  given  up  on  Integra- 
tion. We  still  believe  in  black  and  white 
together.  Some  of  the  Black  Power  groups 
have  temporarily  given  up  on  Integration. 
We  have  not.  So  maybe  we  are  the  bridge,  in 
the  middle,  reaching  across  and  cormectlng 
both  sides. 

The  fact  is.  we  have  not  had  any  insurrec- 
tion In  the  United  States  because  an  in- 
surrection is  planned,  organized,  violent 
rebellion.  What  we  have  had  is  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  explosion  of  anger.  The  fact  Is. 
people  who  riot  don't  want  to  riot.  A  study 
was  made  recently  by  some  professors  at 
Wayne  State  University.  They  interviewed 
several  hundred  people  who  participated  in 
the  riot  last  summer  In  Detroit,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  these  people  said  they  felt  that  my 
approach  to  the  problem — non-violence — 
was  the  best  and  most  effective. 

I  don't  believe  there  has  been  a  massive 
turn  to  violence.  Even  the  riots  have  had 
an  element  of  non-violence  to  persons.  But 
for  a  rare  exception,  they  haven't  killed  any 
white  people,  and  Negroes  could,  if  they 
wished,  kill  by  the  hundreds.  That  would  be 
Insurrection.  But  the  amazing  thing  Is  that 
the  Negro  has  vented  his  anger  on  property, 
not  persons,  even  In  the  emotional  turbu- 
lence of  riots. 

But  I'm  convinced  that  if  something  Isn't 
done  to  deal  with  the  very  harsh  and  real 
economic  problems  of  the  ghetto,  the  talk 
of  guerrUla  warfare  Is  going  to  become  much 
more  real.  The  nation  has  not  yet  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  it.  Congress  hasn't  been 


willing  to  do  anything  about  it.  and  this 
is  what  we're  trying  to  face  this  spring.  As 
committed  as  I  am  to  non-violence,  I  have 
to  face  this  fact:  If  we  do  not  get  a  positive 
response  In  Washington,  many  more  Negroes 
win  begin  to  think  and  act  In  violent  terms. 
I  hope.  Instead,  that  what  comes  out  of 
these  non-violent  demonstrations  will  be 
an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, requiring  about  ten  or  twelve  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  hope  that  a  specific  number  of 
jobs  is  set  forth,  that  a  program  will  emerge 
to  abolish  unemployment,  and  that  there 
will  be  another  program  to  supplement  the 
income  of  those  whose  earnings  are  below 
the  poverty  level.  These  would  be  measures  of 
success  in  our  campaign. 

It  may  well  be  that  all  we'll  get  out  of 
Washington  is  to  keep  Congress  from  getting 
worse.  The  problem  is  to  stop  It  from  moving 
backward.  We  started  out  with  a  poverty  bill 
at  2.4  billion  dollars,  and  now  It's  back  to 
1.8  bUllon.  We  have  a  welfare  program  that's 
dehumanizing,  and  then  Congress  adds  a  So- 
cial Security  amendment  that  will  bar  lit- 
erally thousands  of  children  from  any  wel- 
fare. Model  cities  started  out;  It's  been  cut 
back.  Rent  subsidy,  an  excellent  program 
for  the  poor,  cut  down  to  nothing.  It  may 
be  that  because  of  these  demonstrations,  we 
will  at  least  be  able  to  hold  on  to  some  of  the 
things  we  have. 

There  is  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  of 
the  'sins  of  the  Fathers  being  visited  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  generations."  Nothing 
could  be  more  applicable  to  our  situation. 
America  Is  reaping  the  harvest  of  hate  and 
shame  planted  through  generations  of  edu- 
cational denial,  political  dls-franchlsement 
and  economic  exploition  of  Its  black  popula- 
tion. Now,  almost  a  century  removed  from 
slavery,  we  find  the  heritage  of  oppression 
and  ri'.clsm  erupting  ;n  our  cities,  with  vol- 
canic lava  of  bltterpess  and  frustration  pour- 
ing down  our  avenue.=. 

Black  .Americans  have  been  patient  people, 
and  perhaps  they  could  continue  patient  with 
but  a  modicum  of  hope;  but  ever\ where, 
"time  Is  winding  up."  in  the  words  of  one 
of  our  spirituals,  "corruption  in  the  land, 
people  take  vour  stand;  time  is  winding  up." 
In  spite  of  "years  of  national  progress,  the 
plight  of  the  poor  is  worsening.  Jobs  are 
on  the  decline  as  a  result  of  technological 
change,  schools  North  and  South  are  proving 
themselves  more  and  more  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  providing  adequate  education 
and  therebv  entrance  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  socletv'.  Medical  care  is  virtually  out  of 
reach  of  millions  of  black  and  white  poor. 
Tliey  are  aware  of  the  great  advances  of 
medical  science — heart  transplants,  miracle 
drugs— but  their  children  still  die  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  and  even  suffer  brain  dam- 
age due  to  protein  deficiency. 

In  Mississippi,  children  are  actually  starv- 
ing, while  large  landowners  have  placed  their 
land  In  the  soil  bank  and  receive  mlUlons  of 
dollars  annually  not  to  plant  food  and  cotton. 
No  provision  Is  made  for  the  life  and  survival 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sharecrop- 
pers who  now  have  no  work  and  no  food. 
Driven  off  the  land,  they  are  forced  into  tent 
cities  and  ghettos  of  the  North,  for  our  Con- 
gress Is  determined  not  to  stifle  the  Initiative 
of  the  poor  (though  they  clamor  for  Jobs) 
through  welfare  handouts.  Handouts  to  the 
rich  are  given  more  sophisticated  nomen- 
clature such  as  parity,  subsidies  and  Incen- 
tives to  industry. 

White  America  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
Indifferent  to  race  prejudice  and  economic 
denial.  It  has  treated  them  as  superficial 
blemishes,  but  now  awakes  to  the  horrify- 
ing reality  of  a  potentially  fatal  disease.  The 
urban  outbreaks  are  "a  fire  ben  In  the  night," 
clamorously  warning  that  the  seams  of  our 
entire  social  order  are  weakening  under 
strains  of  neglect. 

The  American  people  are  Infected  with 
racism— that  Is  the  peril.  Paradoxically,  they 


are  also  Infected  with  democratic  ideals— that 
Is  the  hope.  While  doing  wrong,  they  have  the 
potential  to  do  right.  But  they  do  not  have 
a  millennium  to  make  changes.  Nor  have  they 
a  choice  of  continuing  in  the  old  way.  The 
future  tliey  are  asked  to  inaugurate  is  not  so 
unpalatable  that  it  justifies  the  evils  that 
beset  the  nation.  To  end  poverty,  to  extirpate 
prejudice,  to  free  a  tormented  conscience,  to 
make  a  tomorrow  of  Ju.stice.  fair  play  and 
creativity— all  are  worthy  of  the  .American 
ideal. 

We  have,  through  massive  non-violent 
action,  an  opportunity  to  avoid  a  national 
disaster  and  create  a  new  .spirit  of  class  and 
racial  harmony.  We  can  write  another  lumi- 
nous moral  chapter  m  American  lilstory.  All 
of  us  ,ire  on  trial  in  this  troubled  hour,  but 
time  stiU  permits  us  to  meet  the  luture  with 
.1  clear  conscience 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingui-slicd  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  fiom  lUinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1.  and  iiiy.self.  1  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  and  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chau  > .  Is  there  objection? 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  2751  was  read,  considered 
by  unanimous  con.'.ent.  and  imanimou.sly 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

lirsolied.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
.states  iias  liearci  witlj  j)rof(,iinfi  -orrow  ut  the 
tragic  death  ol  the  Ucv  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  a  dedicated  and  co\irageoii.=  le.ider 
m  the  iiit{-rr."t.s  of  the  :iidi\idual  rights  .ind 
the  equality  of  man:  and  be  it  further 

li,  -toll-id.  That  the  Senate  .ondemns  this 
vicious  and  .senseless  act  which  ended  his  life 
and  records  its  respect  .and  appreciation  for 
the  immense  service  and  .sacrifice  of  this  ded- 
icated American,  whose  timeless  memorial 
win  !)c  the  tradition  of  non-violence  in  the 
struggle  for  social  progress  and  human  dlg- 
nitv;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  extends  to  his 
wife  and  members  of  his  family  Its  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  hour  of  personal  grief; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3102.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  2  years  the 
date  on  which  p.^ssenger  vessels  operating 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  ceruln  safety  standards 
(Rept.  No.  10801: 

H.R.  9473.  An  act  to  provide  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1910.  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a 
common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  re- 
fund a  portion  of  the  freight  charges  (Rept. 
No.  1078);  and 

H.R.  14401.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  (Rept.  No.  1079). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  ocean  cruises  (Rept.  No.  1081) . 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

HR.  12019.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion cerUln  property  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia   (Rept.  No.  1082). 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 
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HR  15131.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Plremen-s  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept.  No.   1083). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,   by  unanimous  consent,   tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
S  3287    A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
S  3288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Satur- 
nlno  E.  Martinez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE    MUST    DO    SOMETHING    ABOUT 
THE  DRAFT 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  of  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  under  General  Hershey  is  a 
repugnant  mess.  It  could  be  considered 
a  wart  on  the  face  of  our  civilization  or 
a  stone  under  the  instep  of  prosjress  in 
the  United  States.  Apart  from  his  mal- 
administration of  the  system  and  Gen- 
eral Hershey "s  attempts  to  use  the  draft 
to  suppress  freedom  of  speech,  the  law 
itself  has  many  defects.  We  in  Congress 
should  review  it  very  thoroughly,  and  be- 
fore next  June  30  enact  into  law  a  greatly 
improved  Selective  Service  Act.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  gc  about  conscripting  young- 
sters aito  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  abso- 
lutely and  totally  unfair,  arbitrary,  and 
capricious  to  continue  the  present  sys-* 
tem    without    adopting     guidelines     to 
achieve  decency  and  fairness  in  opera- 
tion   of    draft    boards    throughout    the 
country. 

Any  law  that  compels  some  young  men 
to  sacrifice  their  freedom  and  even  their 
lives  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
while  others  remain  free  to  pursue  nor- 
mal lives  is  inherently  unfair.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  grim  period  of  interna- 
tional anarchy  and  throughout  our  in- 
volvement in  a  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam,  whether  the  fighting  .should  end 
this  vear  or  continue  into  future  years,  it 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  for  our  Na- 
tion to  maintain  an  army  composed  in 
large  part  of  draftees.  However,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  selective  service  law 
that  contains  as  many  inequities  as  the 
one  under  which  young  Americans  are 
now  being  called  to  military  duty. 

Reform  of  the  draft  is  long  overdue 
Little  by  httle  we  tinker  with  the  sy.stem, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  requires  a  com- 
plete overhaul.  The  system  was.  after  all, 
designed  for  massive  conscription  to  se- 
cure an  army  of  some  millions  to  fight  in 
World  War  II.  It  functioned  remarkably 
well.  However,  the  draft  has  since  been 
used  either  for  maintaining  a  large 
peacetime  army  or  for  limited  or  fluc- 
tuating manpower  needs  and  in  doing  so 


it  has  created  confusion  and  injustices. 

Last  vear  a  national  advi.sory  commis- 
sion examined  tne  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  propo.sed  sweeping  reforms  to 
make  the  draft  more  responsive  both  to 
national  needs  and  personal  rights.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Congre.ss  chose  to  ignore 
mos'  of  tlie.se  recommendations,  and  in- 
stead enacted  shortsighted  patchwork 
legislation. 

The  operation  of  the  present  selective 
service  law  has  been  unf^air  and  discrim- 
inatorv  in  many  respects.  For  example, 
too  mucli  discretion  for  granting  defer- 
ments or  exemptions  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  local  .selective  .service  boards. 
There  are  no  mandatory  national  cri- 
teria for  deferments.  Tliis  results  in 
thousands  of  varying  standards  of  defer- 
ment, with  some  boards  granting  exemp- 
tions while  a  neighboring  draft  board 
m  the  same  State,  and  frequently  in  the 
same  city,  makes  an  opposite  ruling  in 
an  identical  case  and  lists  a  registrant 
as  available  to  be  called  into  service  im- 
mediatelv.  Since  available  pools  of  eli- 
gible draftees  differ  from  one  draft  board 
lurisdiction  to  another,  consideration 
"iven  to  the  problems  of  individual  po- 
tential draftees  differs  from  one  draft 
board  to  the  next. 

Also,  deferments  tot)  fifQuently  favor 
those  who  can  afford  to  attend  college 
and  those  whose  educations  qualify  them 
to  enter  critical  occupations,  so-called. 
The  fact  is.  that  young  men  from  fami- 
lies with  financial  resources  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  secure  deferment  by  going 
to  colleue  or  by  manying  young  and  hav- 
ing children. 

The  piopo.sdl  introduced  by  the  distin- 
o-uished  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts iMr.  Kennedy!  for  instituting  a 
random  selection  by  lottery,  the  induc- 
tion of  thr-  vounijest  first,  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem.  mandatory  national  standards 
for  classification,  and  elimination  of  oc- 
cupational deferments  except  where  the 
President  may  determine  them  justified 
in  the  national  mtcrest.  should  very  defi- 
nitely  receive  priority  for  consideration 
by  tlie  Congress  this  year. 

Young  men  should  be  inducted  at  the 
a"e  of  18  or  10  instead  of  the  present 
.system  of  .starting  at  age  26  and  work- 
ing backward.  In  each  of  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  nearly  2  million  young  men 
will  reach  the  age  of   19.  In   1970  that 
number  will  probably  exceed  2  million. 
Of  this  number,  three  of  10  will  prob^ 
ablv  be  disqualified  for  physical  or  men- 
taf  reasons  or  deferred  for  reasons  of 
hardship  or  general  unfitness.  Under  the 
random   system  of  selection   each  year 
the  required  ntmiber  of  inductees  would 
be  selected  by  a  lottery  method  from  the 
pool  of  qualified  19-year-olds.  Those  not 
selected  would  know  that  they  did  not 
face  induction  in   the  future  except  in 
event  of  a  national  emergency  and  then 
could  plan  years  ahead  much  better. 

This  svstem  would  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty from  the  lives  of  young  men  who 
today  are  unable  to  plan  their  futures 
because  of  the  many  years  in  which  they 
are  subject  to  induction.  Those  selected 
by  the  lotterv  method  but  who  wish  to 
attend  college  would  be  permitted  to 
postpone  their  militai-y  service  until  after 


graduation  in  time  of  peace,  but  such 
deferments  would  be  denied  or  suspended 
in  time  of  war  when  casualties  reach  a 
given  point  to  insure  that  all  yomig  men 
ser\-e  as  equals  in  wartime. 

It  is  certain  that  drafting  for  active 
duty  in  our  Armed  Forces  of  young  men 
who  have  attained  their  18th  birthday 
or  who  are  19  years  of  age  would  have 
many  advantages  from  every  standpoint. 
First  and  foremost  from  a  standpoint  of 
national  defense,  youngsters  18  and  19 
who  have  acquired  a  high  school  educa- 
tion make  the  best  anc.  most  fearless 
fighting  men.  They  are  intelligent,  read- 
ily trained,  and  respond  in  combat  more 
vigorously,  more  fearlessly,  and  have 
greater  capability  than  soldiers  who  are 
considerably  older. 

Furthermore,  following  their  tours  of 
duty  and  honorable  discharges  from  our 
Armed  Forces  to  the  Active  Reserve  in 
civilian  life  they  would  no  longer  have 
the  specter  of  being  drafted  hanging  over 
them  and  possibly  disrupting  their  fam- 
ily life.  Comparatively  few  young  men 
of  18  and  19  are  married.  There  is  no 
problem  of  dependents.  If  they  are  sent 
overseas  for  a  tour  of  duty  of  12  months 
or  even  18  months  in  some  foreign  land 
our  taxpayers  do  not  bear  the  added 
burden  they  would  have  and  do  have 
when  young  men  of  24,  25.  and  26.  many 
of  them  married  and  some  with  children, 
are  drafted  into  our  Armed  Forces. 

Intelligence  is  a  requirement  in  mod- 
ern   warfare    and    national    mandatory 
guidelines  regarding  deferment  of  illit- 
erate and  ignorant  young  men  should  be 
established,  and  those  standards  should 
be   maintained  even-where.   Without   a 
doubt  the  local   draft  board   that   first 
exempted   Cassius  Clay  because  of  his 
lack  of  intelligence  took  the  correct  ac- 
tion  in   rendering    that   decision.   They 
were   weak  and   wrong   in  giving   in   to 
public  clamor.  The  net  result  was  that 
lawyers  who  misrepresented  Clay  prof- 
ited. Except  for  the   fact  that  Cas.sius 
Clay  could  have  rendered  service  were 
he  enrolled  in  the  USO  for  boxing  exhi- 
bitions  at  our  military   bases   overseas 
and   in   this   country   the  same   as  Joe 
Louis  in  World  War  II.  this  uneducated 
and    illiterate    athlete    would    probably 
have  been  useless  as  a  fighting  man  in 

combat.  ,         .     .,    * 

Very  definitely.  I  also  advocate  that 
the  period  of  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  System  should  be  for  18  months 
and  not  2  years.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
of  our  allies.  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
have    no    draft    laws,    no    conscription 
whatsoever.  New  Zealand  provides  con- 
scription for  a  period  of  12  months  only. 
Belgitun  conscripts  for  12  to  15  months 
only;  Italy  15  months  only.  France  con- 
scripts her  young  men  for  16  months; 
West  Germany  for  18  months;  and  the 
Netherlands  provides  conscription  for  a 
period  of  18  months.  In  South  Vietnam 
the    Saigon    miliUry    jtmta    has    not 
drafted  yoimg  men  of  18  and  19.  There 
has  been  no  general  mobilization.  Those 
older  men  who  have  been  ordered  into 
service  have  been  able  to  buy  exemption 
from  the  draft  upon  payment  of  from 
$685  to  $800.  dependent  upon  the  greed 
of  the  provincial  leaders. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
present   system's   most  blatant  inequi- 
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ties  regarding  the  drafting  of  graduate 
students,   the   administration   has   only 
created  fresh   injustices.  It  has   raised 
grave  difficulties  for  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  and  probably  for 
the  armed  services  as  well.  Some  edu- 
cators  estimate   that   graduate   classes 
may  be  cut  in  half  next  year  in  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Govern- 
ment officials  have  .set  the  figure  closer 
to  30  percent,  but  if  enrollment  is  cut 
even  by  a  third,  all  universities  will  have 
to  drastically  curtail  their  graduate  pro- 
grams and  in  some  cases  eliminate  them. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Army  will  have 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  college  grad- 
uates than  it  actually  has  any  use  for. 
Mr.   President,  were  the  lottery  sys- 
tem in  effect,  young  men  would  be  able 
to  plan  for  their  futures  including  ix)st- 
graduate  work.  It  would  provide  a  much 
more    orderly    method    of    conscription 
and  at  the  same  lime  permit  the  Nation 
to  maintain  a  proper  level  of  educational 
quality.   While   I   believe   that   there   is 
definitely  a  need  for  action  to  prevent 
graduate   schools  from   becoming   mere 
havens  for  those  seeking  to  evade  induc- 
tion, a  more  reasonable  process  should 
have   been   developed    for   dividing   the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  serious  stu- 
dents from  draft  evaders. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
time  we  shall  end  military  conscription 
and  establish  a  professional  volunteer 
army.  Certainly,  more  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  studying  the 
possibility  of  doing  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Until  then  the  Nation  must  require 
that  young  men  .serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when  our 
administration  leaders  in  Washington 
adopt  a  ijolicy  that  we  have  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire 
world,  and  to  prescribe  for  far  away  na- 
tions that  they  must  not  have  a  nation- 
alist Communist  government  but  they 
may  have  rule  by  a  militarist  regime  or 
have  a  Fascist  government.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  land  of  equals,  men  must  be 
selected  to  serve  by  an  equitable  system. 
No  draft  law  will  please  everybody,  but 
it  is  surely  high  time  that  we  design  a 
system  designed  to  meet  the  realities  of 
1968  and  not  a  world  war  that  ended 
in  1945.         

A     JOINT    ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE 
FOR  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  expressed  concern 
regarding  the  very  great  need  for  State 
governments,  and  especially  the  State 
legislatures,  to  modernize  their  opera- 
tions and  begin  to  face  up  to  the  bur- 
geoning responsibilities  of  the  States  if 
our  federal  system  is  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  always  heartening  to  report  en- 
couraging developments  in  this  field.  The 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures, under  the  leadership  of  former 
Postmaster  General  Edward  Day; 
former  Kansas  Governor  John  Ander- 
son; and  the  executive  director.  L^rry 
Margolis.  is  beginning  to  make  its  efforts 
felt  in  various  States  over  the  country. 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  is 
beginnina;  to  urge  upon  its  constituents 
the  necessity  of  intensive  attention  to 


urban  affairs.  The  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  in  its 
recurring  reports,  points  out  vaiious 
areas  of  needed  improvement  in  Federal- 
State-local  relations. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  State 
inactivity  has  been  in  the  field  of  long- 
range  economic  analysis  and  planning. 
In  one  of  the  first  such  steps  taken  any- 
where. Jesse  M.  Unruh.  the  distin- 
guished speaker  of  the  California  As- 
sembly, with  bipartisan  assistance,  has 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  the 
establishment  in  the  legislature  in  that 
State  of  a  joint  economic  committee.  The 
bill  states  the  following  as  its  basic  pur- 
IX)se: 

The  Legislature  linds  and  declares  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  Slate 
of  California  for  lull  employment,  maximum 
economic  productivity  and  continued  eco- 
nomic i;rowth  requires  thai  the  Legislature 
have  available  uccurale  and  independent 
resources  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
economic  information  and  lorccasis.  The 
Legislature  further  hnds  that  provision  of 
.such  economic  hludles  and  lorecasts  can  best 
he  achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  legislative  committee,  adequately 
.stalled  with  economists  and  other  protession- 
al  personnel,  rather  than  through  continued 
sole  reliance  upon  the  executive  agencies  of 
state  government  lor  such  economic  intor- 
nialion  and  advice,  and  to  that  end  this 
chapter  is  enacted. 


I  hope  that  the  legislation  in  California 
is  successful  and  I  hope  that  other  States 
take  note  of  this  additional  major  step 
down  the  road  toward  responsive  and 
responsible  government  on  the  i)art  of 
the  legislature  of  our  largest  State. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been 
able  to  discuss  State  governmental  prob- 
lems with  Speaker  Unruh  on  many  occa- 
sions. He  is,  as  every  practicing  student 
of  political  science  knows,  a  giant  among 
legislative  leaders  and  a  principal  archi- 
tect and  advocate  of  State  legislative 
reform.  This  new  proposal  for  a  joint 
economic  committee  is  typical  of  the 
vision  and  leadership  Jesse  Unruh  has 
demonstrated  in  State  governmental  re- 
form. I  commend  it  to  advocates  of  State 
legislative  improvement  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  assembly  bill  No. 
265  and  introductory  remarks  by  Speaker 
Unruh  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     ASSEMBLY     SHF.AKER    JESSE     M. 

Unruh  Concekning  Assembly  Bill  No.  265. 

Creating  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

For  a  number  of  years,  during  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations,  I 
l-.ave  been  extremely  concerned  over  the  ef- 
tects  on  the  Legislature's  decision-making 
capabilities  of  the  way  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  operates  and  is  used  by  the 
executive.  For  some  time  legislators  of  both 
parties  have  expressed  concern  over  the  fail- 
ure of  this  important  agency  to  formulate 
valid  revenue  and  expenditure  estimates.  I 
am  sure  you  recall  my  objections  to  this  fail- 
ure during  Governor  Brown's  Administra- 
tion. I  have  seen  little  improvement  during 
the  present  Administration. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which"  we  in  the  Legislative  have  in 
dealing  with,  or  trusting,  the  Department 
of  Finance  exclusively  for  fiscal  data.  In  1965 
the  Petris-Unruh  tax  reform  bill  was  pend- 


ing before  the  Assembly.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  that  bill  was  scheduled  to  be  heard 
in  the  Wavs  .aid  Means  Cummittw.  the  then- 
Director  ol  Finance  by  sleight  of  hand,  or 
other  unknown  means— came  up  with  a  sud- 
den General  Fund  !,urplus  of  more  than  $100 
million  whicli  he  claimed  obMaled  the  neces- 
.sity  lor  our  tax  rtlorm  ine.usurc.  It  wa.s  clear 
to  "most  ol  U.S  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time 
that  this  new  re\enue  'lind'  was  designed  to 
kill  otf  ilie  ^upport  which  AB  '.i^TO  hr.d  gen- 
erated among  members  ol  both  parties 

Agiiiii,  last  lall,  m  a  live-month  period  we 
saw  a  vaunted  3-210  mir.ion  dcliclt  in  our 
Medi-C.a  program  .-.aporaie  inexplicably  and 
turn  into  a  $31  million  surplus.  I  am  sure  we 
were  all  chagrined  to  lind  tliat  we  had  sjjent 
the  linal  two  weeks  of  our  lour  week  .special 
.session  talking  about  .i  program  which,  at 
that  time,  tlie  Administration  knew  lull  well 
was  tiscally  .sound. 

Finally,  several  months  ago  the  present 
Director  of  Finance  called  .i  news  conlerence 
to  announce  that  tlie  Governor's  Budget 
would  show  a  S>U»4  million  surplus;  In  the 
next  brciith  he  -warned"  that  this  was  only 
a  paper  .surplus",  none  of  which  could  be 
.spent.  His  explanation  was  so  clear  that 
alter  45  mimiles  ol  It,  when  he  .isked  the 
:issemb!ed  newsmen  if  they  had  ;iny  ques- 
tions, the  room -according  m  one  newspaper 
report  I  .saw- "'erupted  in  I.iughter". 

I  think  I  need  not  describe  more  ■  .f  these 
msuiuces  Whatever  our  p.irtisan  |)olitiraI 
iffiliatlon.  we  are  al!  lamiliar  with  them. 

I  believe  that  the  liscal  affairs  "f  Cililornla 
are  too  important  I«  l)e  left  to  iiolitlcal  ma- 
nipulation bv  The  executive  branch  .-f  trov- 
ernment.  ."VssembUman  Veneman's  Hevenue 
;in<l  Taxation  Committee  look  the  lirst  step 
tov.ard  making  revenue  esllmating  lion-p.r- 
tisan  when  it  m.slsUHi  on  an  ..mendn.ent  .n 
last  vear's  tax  bill  requirlne  the  Contr.'ller 
to  audit  the  ca.sh-Ilow  information  ijresented 
in  :lie  executive  budget  I  believe  this  bill  is 
the  next  loBical  step. 

As,semblv  Bill  26.5  creates  a  new  and  influ- 
ential    Joint    committee   o!    the   Legislature, 
called    the     Joint    Economic   Cwmmitlee"     It 
translers  to  that   l)odv  all  duties,   functions, 
and  ;-tafr  i)resently  under  control  ol  the  Joint 
Legislative  Budget  Committee    It  ;.dds.  how- 
ever  numerous  cAher  important  duties  which 
;ire  not  exerci.sed   bv  any   legislative  .,gcncv 
The    bill    constitutes   the    Joint    Econr.mlc 
Committee  with  the  leador.shlp  "f  both  par- 
ties in  Vjoth  Hou.ses  ol  the  Legislature    It  is  a 
ten-man    committee,    the    Assemblv    <  ontin- 
gent    to    be    composed    ol    tlie    Speaker,    the 
Minoritv  Leader,   the  chairmen  of   ihe  W.i\s 
and   Means  and    the   Hevenue   and    T.xation 
committees,  and  one  addition.il  member  ap- 
pointed  bv   the   Speaker.  Under   the   present 
.irpamzation  of  this  House,  this  would   lead 
to   a   politicallv    balanced    Assembly    contin- 
gent The  Senate  half  ol  the  committee  would 
he  composed  ol   the  President  pro  Tempore, 
tlie    Mlnontv    Leader,    the    chairmen    ol    'he 
Finance  and  the  Revenue  .md  Taxation  com- 
mittees, and  one  ..ppointment  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 

This  would  be  a  i)owerful  commiitee. 
capable  ol  exertine  considerable  legislative 
iiiMuence  over  expenditure  and  revenue 
policies  I  think  evervone  will  concede  that 
as  etlective  as  Alan  Post's  ofSce  now  is— and 
I  have  always  heei.  one  of  the  Legislative 
.Mialy.-^t'.s  strong  defenders— the  Joint 
Budget  Committee  has  not  been  active  as  a 
committee  recently. 

We  propose  to  transfer  the  Legislative 
Analvsfs  present  duties  of  hne-ltem.  and 
procram-bv-program  budget  review  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  I  think  we  all 
agree  th.it  in  this  held  Mr.  Post  and  his  statf 
have  done  an  outstandine  .lob.  Further,  the 
lunctlons  of  that  office  of  providing  con- 
hdential  fiscal  information  to  Members  ot 
•he  Legislature  on  request,  and  of  analyzing 
appropriation  bills  would  remain  unchanged 
However,  this  bill  creates  new  duties 
withm  that  office,   duties  which   have  never 
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been  performed  and  which  I  believe  "f  most 
topomnt   to   the   Legislature.    A    principal 
neW  duty  Is  for  the  committee  and  Ita  staff 
to  analyze   the  annual   economic  report  of 
the  Governor,  required  by  law  to  be  «ndered 
by  him  to  the  Legislature,  aii'lj^.^^^'^,  ?*"" 
ligs  and  make  a  report  on  It.  This  Is  Identi- 
c^  to  present  legislation  which  created  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
Ereas  In  1946.  It  ha«  proven  most  successful 
It  the  federal  level  in  allowing  Congress  to 
ealn  a  broad  overview  of  the  economic  out- 
look of  the  country.  We  need  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  California.  Only  by  knowing  what 
the  economic  Indicators  are— what  ase  ex- 
Dendlture  policies  of  governments  at  lo<»l 
knd  federal  level»-^an  we  IntelllgenUy  make 
long-term,   valid   expenditure   and   taxation 
decUlona  In  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  a 
annual  economic  report  now  gathers  dust  on 
our  shelves:  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  have  ever 
looked  at  It   This  new  committee  duty  wiu 
provide  legislative  scrutiny  of  that  Important 

'*  Other  dutlee  of  the  new  committee  and  Its 

staff  Include :  „»,...», 

1  Monitoring  federal  fiscal  policies  which 
may  have  an  effect  upon  Callfornla-s  econ- 
omy, and  the  Legislature's  fiscal  decisions: 

2  The  toreparatlon  of  economic  forecasts, 
and  a  cotfiparlson  of  these  Independently 
prepared  data  with  similar  data  developed  by 
the  Governor's  Department  of  Finance; 

3  Inclusion  In  the  annual  budget  analysis 
of  an  evaluation  by  the  committee  stoff  of  the 
accuracy  of  Department  of  Finance  revenue 
and  expenditure  estimates: 

4  Other  vital  duties  of  long-range  ex- 
penditure orojectlons,  the  development  of 
priorities  among  state  programs  competing 
for  funds  continuing  studies  of  perform- 
ance and  program  budgeting,  to  Include  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  of  state  programs  and 
agencies,  and  a  number  of  other  specialized 

studies.  „    , 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  In  offering 
this  legislation  I  do  not  want  In  any  way  to 
be  Interpreted  as  being  critical  of  the  present 
LeglslaUve  Analyst  or  his  staff.  I  believe  Mr. 
Post  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  But  I  believe 
that  as  a  responsible  legislative  body— and 
an  independent  one— we  must  do  more. 

Mr  Post  has  worked  with  my  staff  In  de- 
veloping AB  255  and  his  asslsUnce  has  been 
invaluable.  We  have  also  consulted  with 
other  Assembly  committee  staff,  with  noted 
economists  at  our  universities  and  out-of- 
state,  and  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress.  We  have  their 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  concept  of  this 

bin. 

This  Is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
bill  as  the  coauthors  on  AB  265  demon- 
strate. Rather.  It  Is  a  measure  which  seeks 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Legislature  to  make  Informed 
policy  decisions  In  the  fiscal  area.  With  a 
state  budget  of  five  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  we  slmplv  cannot  afford— the  tax- 
payers cannot  afford— to  limp  along  on 
partial  Information  any  longer.  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  a  re- 
sponsible solution  of  this  problem. 
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Assembly  Bn.L  No.  265 
An  act  to  amend  Section  15901  of.  to  add 
Chapter  6  (commencing  with  Section 
10650)  to  Part  2,  Division  2.  Title  2  of.  and 
to  repeal  Article  7  (commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 9140).  Chapter  1.  Part  1,  Division  2. 
Title  2  of  the  Government  Code,  relating 
to  aides  to  the  Legislature 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  Article  7  (commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 9140),  Chapter  1.  Part  1.  Division  2, 
Title  2  of  the  Government  Code  Is  repealed. 
Sec  2  Chapter  6  (commencing  with  Section 
10650)  is  added  to  Part  2.  Division  2.  Title 
2  of  the  Government  Code,  to  read: 


"CHAFTHl    8.    JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMnTEE 

••10650.  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the 
State  Of  California  for  full  employment, 
maximum  economic  productivity  ami  <:«^- 
tlnued  economic  growth  requires  that  the 
Legislature  have  available  accurate  and  In- 
dependent resources  for  the  collection  and 
an^ysis  of  economic  Information  and  fore- 
casts The  Legislature  further  finds  that  pro- 
vision of  such  economic  studies  and  forecasts 
can  best  be  achieved  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  leglslatlvfe  committee,  ade- 
quately staffed  with  economists  and  other 
professional  personnel,  rather  than  through 
continued  sole  reliance  upon  the  executive 
agencies  of  state  government  for  such  eco- 
nomic information  and  advice,  and  to  that 
end  this  chapter  is  enacted. 

•10651.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  perma- 
nent lolnt  committee  of  the  Legislature,  to  be 
known   as   the   Joint   Economic   Committee. 
The   committee    shall    be   composed    of    ten 
members.  Ave  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of 
the    Assemblv    and    five   of    whom   shall    be 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  mem- 
bers   shall    consist    of    the    following:     the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Chairman  of 
the     Assemblv     Committee    on     Ways    and 
Means,  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  the  Mlnor- 
Itv  Leader  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  Member 
of  the  Assembly  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  Senate  members  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowlns     the   President   pro   Tempore   of    the 
Senate,   the  Chairman  of   the  Senate  Com- 
mittee   on    Finance,    the    Chairman    of    the 
Senate  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation, 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ale  Committee  on  Rules.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  biennially  from 
among  the  membership  of  the  committee  by 
a  majority  vote  of  each   house's  delegation 
on  the  committee. 

••1065J  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shill  on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter 
succeed  to  all  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  the  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Committee. 
••10653  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
•5hall  by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  members  from 
each  house,  appoint  an  executive  director  and 
fix  his  compensation.  The  executive  director 
shall  on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter, 
succeed  to  all  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  the  Legislative  Analyst. 

••10654  The  executive  director  shall,  sud- 
Ject  to  approval  bv  the  committee,  appoint 
technical  and  clerical  staff  necessary  to  assist 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  At  least 
two  members  of  the  staff  thus  appointed 
shall  be  professional  economists,  experienced 
m  economic  forecasting. 

••10655  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  have  the  following  general  duties  and 
responsibilities: 

••(a)  The  committee  shall  analyze  the  an- 
nual economic  report  of  the  Governor,  em- 
n'ovl'ie  public  hearings  and  staff  analysis, 
and  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  economic 
report  as  provided  in  Section  15901.  The 
committee  shall  Include  In  Its  report  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  at 
both  the  state  and  federal  levels  which  It 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  continued  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  state. 

••(b)  The  committee  shall  monitor  fed- 
eral legislation  and  federal  executive  deci- 
sions which  may  have  an  effect  upon  the 
state's  economv,  and  Its  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  committee  may  arrange  for  rep- 
resentation bv  the  California  Legislature  be- 
fore federal  agencies  and  the  Congress,  where 
It  deems  appropriate. 

■•(c)  The  committee  shall  prepare  eco- 
nomic forecasts  and  related  data,  and  shall 
compare  such  data  with  similar  Informa- 
tion prepared  by  executive  agencies  of  state 
Bovernment  and  contained  In  the  Gover- 
nor's Budget  and  economic  report.  The  com- 
mittees  annual  analysis  of  the  Governors 
Budget  shall  contain  an  evaluation  by  the 


executive  director  and  his  staff  of  the  ac- 
curacy and  adequacy  of  the  revenue  esti- 
mates and  forecasts  of  state  economic  activity 
and  other  pertinent  Information  contained  in 
the  Governor's  Budget. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  ascertain  facts 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  houses  thereof  concerning 
the  state  budget,  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  state,  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  state,  its  departments.  subdU-l- 
slons  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
provided  for  In  the  Joint  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly.  _,  . 

"(e)  The  committee  shall  study  and  pe- 
riodically report  on  the  subjects  of  long- 
range  expenditure  and  revenue  planning  and 

^"(n^^The  committee  shall  present  appro- 
priate economic  and  budgetary  data  on  '.he 
various  state  programs,  such  that  the  Leg- 
islature may  develop  priorities  among  pro- 
grams competing  for  state  funds. 

"(e)  The  committee  shall  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  of  program  and  performance 
budgeting  systems,  and  shall  undertake 
periodically  to  evaluate  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  state  programs  and  agencies 

••(h)  The  committee  may  undertake  other 
special  studies,  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

•■  ( 1 )  Studies  of  state  debt  management 

■'(2)    Studies   of   state-federal-local    fiscal 

relations  , ^.. 

"(3)  Studies  of  state  economic  growth, 
where  it  can  be  Influenced  by  the  decisions 
of  state  government 

••(4)  Studies  of  the  efficiency  of  state  gov- 
ernment operations  within  the  several 
agencies. 

••(1)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  investigations,  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  impact  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  upon  the  conduct  of  state 
programs  and  upon  the  state's  economy^ 

-10656  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  subcommit- 
tees from  among  Its  membership  to  be  com- 
posed equally  of  members  from  each  house 
of  the  Legislature:  to  conduct  hearings  with- 
in the  state  on  problems  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion: to  issue  subpoenas  where  necessary  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses:  and  to 
compel  the  cooperation  of  state  executive 
agencies  In  conducting  Its  business. 

■■10657  The  committee  has  a  continuing 
existence  and  may  meet,  act.  and  conduct 
Its  business  at  any  place  within  this  state, 
during  sessions  of  the  Legislature  or  any 
recess  thereof,  and  In  the  interim  period  be- 
tween sessions. 

••10658  The  provisions  of  the  Joint  Rules 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  relating  to  in- 
vestigating committees  shall  apply  to  the 
committee  and  It  shall  have  such  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  as  the  Joint  Rules 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe,  and  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  committees  under  Section  11,  Ar- 
ticle IV   of  the  Constitution." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15901  of  the  Government 
Code  Is  amended  to  read : 

15901  (a)  The  Governor,  utilizing  his  staff 
and  the  resources  of  state  agencies  respon- 
sible to  him  in  preparation  thereof,  shall 
transmit  to  the  Legislature  not  later  than 
the  30th  calendar  day  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion an  economic  report  setting  forth : 

(1)  The  rates  and  levels  of  employment, 
production.  Income  and  purchasing  power 
obtaining  In  the  state  and  needed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  full  employment: 

(2)  Current  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  income, 
and  purchasing  power: 

(3)  A  review  of  the  economic  program  oi 
the  state  and  its  political  subdivisions  as 
affected  by  economic  decisions  and  policies 
of  the  federal  government,  and  a  review  of 
economic  conditions  affecting  employment 
m  the  state  or  any  considerable  portion 
thereof   during   the  preceding  year  and  of 
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their  effect   upon  employment,   production, 
income,  and  purchasing  power: 

(4)  A  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  full  employment,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable; 

(5)  A  statement  of  economic  forecasting 
data  designed  to  indicate  future  state  reve- 
nue needs,  assuming  existing  expenditure 
levels  of  state  government,  and  a  similar 
statement,  assuming  any  proposed  Increases 
In  expenditures  recommended  by  him; 

(b)  The  Governor  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Legislature  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  economic  report,  each  of 
which  shall  Include  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  of  full 
employment. 

(c)  UjJon  receipt  of  the  annual  economic 
report  of  the  Governor,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  conduct  public  hearings  on 
the  substance  of  the  report,  and  no  later  than 
15  days  after  receipt  of  the  Governor's  report 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  issue  a 
report  on  the  economic  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Such  report  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  eco- 
nomic Information  contained  in  the  Gover- 
nor's report,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Governor's  report  which 
the  committee  may  wish  to  make. 


have  given  their  strong  support  to  the 
ratification  of  these  treaties. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
add  their  "aye"  to  the  American  chorus 
of  support  for  these  treaties  and  ratify 
the  Conventions  on  Genocide.  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  and  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1056,  S.  3262.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  IS,  3262)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  IS  VERY  IMPRES- 
SIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
support  for  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  is  indeed  plentiful. 
The  basic  principles  behind  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution 
are  the  same  as  those  which  inspired  men 
of  our  time  to  draft  the  human  rights 
treaties.  Our  entire  American  legal  tradi- 
tion seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  to  shield  him  from  the 
arbitrary  action  of  government.  That  is 
precisely  the  objective  of  these  treaties. 
These  human  rights  treaties  are 
backed  by  such  respected  American  or- 
ganizations as:  The  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  National  Board  of  the  YWCA, 
the  NAACP,  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Such  distinguished  Americans  as  John 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson.  Dean  Rusk, 
Arthur    Goldberg,    and    Willard    Wirtz 


THE  AMERICAN  AIM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican aim  in  Vietnam,  as  we  approach, 
apparently,  the  first  tentative  talks  with 
North  Vietnam  regarding  terms  for  an 
eventual  solution  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, remain  imchanged.  The  war  will 
end,  and  Americans  will  leave  when 
North  Vietnam  and  its  Vietcong  allies 
stop  invading,  stop  infiltrating,  and  stop 
trying  to  subvert  by  force  of  arms  the 
government  of  the  south. 

If  the  war  can  be  ended  on  these  terms, 
then  the  American  sacrifices  will  have 
been  worthwhile. 

Today  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  in  what 
is  an  open  letter  to  our  chief  negotiator, 
W.  Averell  Harriman.  sets  forth  the  sit- 
uation very  clearly  as  W£  enter  this  new- 
phase,  resulting  from  President  John- 
son's statesmanlike  removal  of  the  war 
from  political  considerations.  His  act  has 
freed  his  hands  and,  as  Mr.  Alsop  points 
out.  it  has  freed  the  hands  of  our  nego- 
tiators. But  it  has  not  changed  our  pur- 
pose. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Note  to  ■Cbocodile"  Harriman  :  ""Tell  Hanoi 

Take  It  or  Leave  It" 

( By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

Hue-Phubai,  South  Vietnam. — In  the 
wholly  new  circumstances  created  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  memorable  and  superb  act  of 
self-abnegation,  a  short  memorandum  for  his 
chief  peace  negotiator.  W,  Averell  Harriman, 
may  perhaps  be  in  order.  It  follows: 

•Dear  Governor:  In  the  first  month  of  the 
golden  Kennedy  years.  I  had  to  tell  one  of 
the  Impatient  new  young  men.  who  did  not 
remember  the  heroic  past,  that  you  were  a 
bit  like  an  old  crocodile,  I  explained  that  you 
were  quiescent-looking,  even  somnolent- 
seeming  until  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
or  the  great  Interests  of  the  United  States 
were  attacked — whereupon  the  great  Jaws 
opened,  and  another  fool  found  that  he  was 
figuratively  missing  a  leg. 

•MacBundy  liked  and  popularized  the  nick- 
name, and  I  am  afraid  It  stuck.  And  If  Hanoi 
responds  to  the  President's  Invitation  to  send 
someone  to  talk  peace  with  you.  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  'The  Old  Crocodile'  will  be 
more  than  ever  needed. 

••It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  you 
of  what  you  once  said  President  Kennedy  told 
you  concerning  Laos — that  any  kind  of 
pateh-ap  there  would  do  for  the  time  being, 
since  Vietnam  was  the  main  theater,  and  the 
future  ol  Laos  and  of  aU  of  Asia  would  be 
settled  by  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam.  That  outcome  cannot  be  another 
patch-up.  however,  unless  you  wish  the  sacri- 
fices of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  to  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  your 
hands.  There  is  no  question,  either,  of  'win- 
ning' or  'losing'  in  Vietnam.  We  have  never 
sought  anything  definable  as  'victory'  over 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  have  not  desired 
their  subjugation,  nor  sought  to  change  their 
ruthless  and  dogmatic  government,  nor 
planned  to  Invade  their  territory. 

"We  have  merely  sought  to  halt  their  Inva- 


sion of  their  neighbor  to  the  South,  as  they 
wholly  falsely  promised  to  halt  their  invasion 
of  Laos  in  the  agreement  that  they  signed 
with  you. 

•In  this  respect,  the  magnlflclent  patrlot- 
Ifm  and  disinterestedness  the  President  has 
displayed  give  you  wonderful  freedom  of  ma- 
neuver, ■you  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
your  chief's  electoral  prospects  (and  I  had 
just  heard  from  home  that  you  had  decided 
to  stick  with  him  despite  your  attachment  to 
Sen.  Kennedy) . 

•You  do  not  need  to  accept  false  negotiat- 
ing currency,  because  it  can  be  made  to  look 
like  the  reai  thing  at  the  convention  or  for  a 
while  thereafter.  "Vou  do  not  need  to  heed 
the  councils  of  the  defeat-at-any-price  crowd, 
who  will  urge  you  to  believe  In  promises  that 
will  never  be  kept.  Above  all.  you  do  not 
need  to  tolerate  the  endlessly  reiterated  North 
Vietnamese  program  of  fighting  while  ne- 
gotiating. 

•If  we  accept  fighting  while  negotiating. 
it  will  be  ten  times,  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  it  was  in  Korea,  and  there  we  suffered 
more  than  90.000  casualties  after  the  talks 
began.  But  there.  :U  least,  we  did  not  lose  the 
war.  whereas  here,  acceptance  of  anything 
of  that  sort  will  lead  to  sure  defeat,  becatise 
of  this  war's  infinitfiy  more  complex  and 
inter-penetrating  pattern,  which  lends  itself 
so  perfectly  to  Communist  treachery. 

■The  issue  here  is  rrystal  clear.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  go  home,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
if  they  cease  to  support  domestic  subversion 
in  Soiith  Vietnam  our  sacrifices  will  turn  out 
to  be  worthwhile.  Tliey  can  take  home  with 
ti.em  those  of  the  VC  who  have  stained  their 
liands  with  murder — and  they  ure  many — 
;ind  any  others  -.vlio  may  wish  to  go.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  South  Vletn.-.m  will  then  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  fettling  their  own  affairs,  and  since 
they  are  a  brave  and  intelligent  people,  with 
an  immensely  rich  country,  thev  ..hould  have 
a  wonderfully  prosperous  future. 

■In  weighing  this  issue,  there  are  two 
things  to  bear  in  mind :  First,  sickness  In  our 
country  in  which  it  is  thought  wonderfully 
laughable  to  deny  that  American  forces  In 
the  field  have  suffered  heavy  defeat.  In  cer- 
tain circles,  in  Washington  and  New  York 
particularly,  the  notion  of  American  success 
Is  thought  downright  ludicrous.  One  may  be 
certain  that  this  singular  view  Is  not  shared 
by  average  .Americans. 

■please  bear  in  mind  that  if  Hanoi  had 
believed  Its  men  could  win  the  prior  war  of 
attrition,  then  the  war  of  attrition  would 
have  continued.  And  if  any  American  gen- 
eral tried  anything  like  the  Tct  offensive 
Investing  comparable  resources,  suffering 
comparable  losses  and  falling  to  attain  all  his 
stated  objectives — he  would  not  Just  be  re- 
lieved. He  would  be  lynched. 

"Second,  please  bear  in  mind  that  almost 
all  Washington  discussion  of  the  northern 
bombing  Is  both  illogical  and  Ill-informed. 
The  plain  facts  are  that  Hanoi's  greatest 
deficiency  is  manpower,  and  the  bombing  has 
been  tying  up  something  like  800.000  men 
m  the  tasks  of  air  defense,  transpwrt  and 
general  repair.  The  great  danger  Is  that  Hanoi 
will  take  advantage  of  a  bombing  pause  to 
pour  much  of  this  huge  and  last-remaining 
manpower  pool  Into  the  southern  war. 

••Before  the  President  acted,  the  war  was 
already  at  Its  climax.  His  self-abnegation  has 
untied  your  hands,  and  above  all.  It  has  un- 
tied his  hands.  Speaking  for  him,  therefore. 
you  can  say,  "Take  it  or  leave  if  with  high 
confidence.  And  If  they  do  not  take  it.  we 
can  go  In  to  vrtn.  Good  luck  from  an  old 
friend." 


SUPPORT     OF     S.     3218.     EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  LIBERALIZATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  S.  3218.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
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and  Currency  will  recall  that  in  January 
1965,  I  introduced  S.  558.  the  proposed 
Export  Expansion  Act.  Title  II  of  that 
bill  proposed  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  enlarge  the 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  and  to  create  a 
special  fund  for  the  financing  of  exports 
•where  such  financing  is  not  otherwise 
available  and  where  such  exports  are  in 
the  national  interest. "  The  pending  S. 
3218  is  very  similar  in  purpose  and  in 
general  substance  to  my  bill  of  3  years 
ago,  and  I  think  that  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced then  in  favor  of  such  a  financing 
facility  apply  even  more  emphatically 
today. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  558  on  March 
17,  18,  and  19,  1965.  The  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses  from   the  business 
and    banking    communities    was    over- 
whelmingly  in   favor   of   this   proposal. 
The  interested  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch     provided     written     comments 
which,   although  recognizing  the   pres- 
sures of  fast-growing  foreign  trade  com- 
petition on  U.S.  exporters  and  the  need 
for  maxaorium  flexibility  in  our  own  ex- 
port financing  facilities,  indicated  some 
reservations  about  enactment  of  the  bill 
at  that  time.  Administration  officials  gen- 
erally stated  that,  in  view  of  the  Banks 
intention  to  liberalize  its  existing  facili- 
ties and  practices  and  also  in  view  of 
improved  consultative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  interested  agencies,  it  did  not 
appear    to   be   necessary-    to    make    the 
changes  proposed  in  title  II  of  the  bill  at 
that  time. 

In  Februarj-  1966.  the  proposal  for  the 
national  interest  fund,  as  contemplated 
bv  S.  558,  received  strong  endorsement 
from  both  the  National  Export  Expan- 
sion Council  and  the  NEEC  Action  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Financing.  As  the  com- 
mittee knows,  the  NEEC  is  a  blue  ribbon 
group    of    American    businessmen    and 
bankers  established  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  provide  advice  on  behalf 
of   the    American    business    community 
with  respect   to  export  expansion  pro- 
grams. The  report  of  the  NEEC  Action 
Committee        recommended        creation 
within   Eximbank   through   appropriate 
legislation  of  a  special  fund  of  at  least 
$500  million  for  export  credit  guarantees 
to  U.S.  exporters  and  their  commercial 
bankers   to   facilitate   the   financing   of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  "under  unusual 
situations."  The  recommendation  stated 
that  this  special  fund  would  be  "as  con- 
templated by   the  proposed  Magnuson- 
Adams  Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965" 
and  "would  parallel  the  "national  inter- 
est' funds  operated  by  the  British  and 
Canadian  governments."  Circumstances 
and  categories  of  transactions  where  the 
special    fund    might    be    employed    are 
listed:  First,  sales  to  countries  phasing 
out  of  AID  concessional  terms;  second, 
meeting  foreign  competition:  and  third, 
market  penetration.  The  NEEC  itself  has 
held  two  subsequent  discussions  on  the 
recommendations    of    the    action    com- 
mittee— in  March  1967  and  February  of 
this  year— and  it  strongly  reaffirmed  its 
support  of   these   recommendations.  At 
the  NEEC  meeting  of  Februar>-  2.  1968, 
the  plans  of  the  executive  branch,   as 
outlined  in  President  Johnson's  January 
1    balance-of-payments    message,    were 


presented  briefly  to  the  NEEC  which  in- 
dicated its  full  .support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

The  urgency  and  emphasis  now  placed 
by  the  administration  on  export  expan- 
sion exports  are  the  largest  single  com- 
ponent of  our  balance  of  payments:  the 
experience  and  evidence  compiled  in  re- 
cent years  as  to  the  keenness  of  com- 
petition in  the  international  trade  field, 
including  competition  as  to  credit  terms; 
and  the  advice  of  eminent  businessmen 
and  Government  officials,  all  make  it 
clear  to  me.  and  I  hope  to  Senators,  that 
the  proposal  for  a  national  interest  fund, 
advanced  in  our  bill  of  1965,  rested  upon 
a  solid  justification  which  has  been  more 
than  fully  substantiated  by  subsequent 
events. 

I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Eximbaak  has  operated  with  effective- 
ness with'n  its  legislative  charter.  How- 
eve:-.  more  flexibility  is  clearly  needed  to 
win  more  export  sales  for  the  United 
.=:tates.  In  my  judgment,  S.  3218.  as 
drafted,  is  quite  adequate  to  provide  this 
type  of  flexibility  and  additional  com- 
petitiveness to  the  U.S.  export  financing 
.system.  I  therefore  urge  your  favorable 
action  on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  word  of 
advice  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
pro!X)sed  special  account.  The  new  ac- 
count must  result  in  nenuinely  additional 
exports  for  the  United  States.  We  must 
recognize    the    possibility    that    certain 
transactions  presented  to  the  Eximbank 
miu'ht  simply  be  shifted  to  the  new  ac- 
cour.t  which,  in  the  absence  of  thi.s  new 
facility,  Eximbank  might  have  financed 
in  any  case  from  its  regular  resources. 
Such  shifting  and  substitution  must  be 
avoided,  if  the  special  account  is  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  of  truly  additional  exports. 
The   Export    Expansion   Advisory   Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  should  therefore 
be  alert  to  this  possibility  in  considering 
applications  for  financing  from  the  spe- 
cial account.  Turndowns  of  applications 
by  Eximbank  prior  to  Bank  Board  re- 
view should  also  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  a  specific  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  the  turndown. 
In  appropriate  instances,   the  Advisoi-y 
Committee  might  return   a   transaction 
to  the  Eximbank  for  further  considera- 
tion under  its  regular  account.  A  proce- 
dure along  these  lines  would,  I  believe, 
go  far  in  assuring  that  the  use  of  the  new 
account  would  result  in  genuinely  addi; 
tional    exports    for    the    United    States 
which  will  be  to  our  balance-of-payments 
and  commercial  benefit. 

In  summary,  I  feel  today,  as  I  did  3 
years  ago,  that  this  type  of  financing  for 
American  exports  is  an  important  means 
of  improving  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  I  urge  favorab'e  consideration  of  S. 
3213  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


ment."  More  than  20  experts  in  social 
work,  educators,  and  Government  offi- 
cials will  testify  during  the  6  days  of 
hearings  to  begin  next  Monday.  April  8. 
The  subconimittee  will  solicit  from  the 
witnesses,  who  represent  a  diversity  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  tlieir  insights 
on  the  nature  of  the  psychological  and 
sociological  aspects  of  human  resources 
development.  We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  these  questions  as  they  relate  to 
the  hard  core  unemployed.  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  we  need  to  olTer 
more  than  just  job  skills  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  Many  indi- 
viduals and  families,  deprived  of  opiwr- 
tunity,  have  lost  hope  and  faith  in  them- 
selves. . 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  on  which  I  was  proud  to  .serve, 
released  its  report  in  March,  accurately 
portraying  the  divisions  and  deep 
wounds  which  exist  in  our  society.  Tlie 
Commission  made  many  concrete  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  heal  these 
wounds. 

It  also  gave  special  emphasis  to  moti- 
vating the  hard  core  unemployed.  The 
I'eport  said: 

A  sure  melhoa  for  motiv.iting  the  hard 
core  unemployed  has  not  yet  Ijeen  devised. 
One  f.ict.  however,  is  ulre.idy  cle.ir  Irom  the 
exper;ence  of  the  Joh  Corps.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  projects:  the  previously  hard- 
core unemployed  trainee  or  emp.oyee  must 
believe  that  he  is  not  being  tr:unea  for  or 
o.lered  u  "dead  end'   job. 

Our  hearings  will  try  to  clarify  some  of 
the  complexities  surrounding  this  prob- 
lem by  pursuing  a  three-pronged  in- 
quiry First,  what  approaches  or  strat- 
egies are  being  or  can  be  employed  to 
help  motivate  people  to  improve  their 
socioeconomic  status?  Second,  what  pro- 
grams have  been  and  can  be  designed  to 
implement  these  approaches?  Third, 
what  research  projects — such  as  motiva- 
tional, crosscultural,  and  longitudinal 
studies — are  being  or  can  be  conducted 
to  deepen  our  insights  and  expand  our 
knowledge  of  the  impact  of  deprivation 
and  disadvantage  on  personality? 

Many  other  questions  emanate  from 
the  three  dimensions  of  our  hearings  and 
will  be  explored.  We  do  not  necessarily 
expect  to  come  up  with  definitive  an- 
swers, but  rather  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problems,  on  the  efforts  now  being 
made  and  innovative  approaches  needed. 
We  hope  the  printed  hearings  will  as- 
semble in  one  place  for  the  first  time  a 
useful  handbook  on  the  philosophy  and 
methodology  which  can  most  effectively 
help  people  of  deprived  or  disadvantaged 
background  gain  the  motivation  and 
self-confidence  necessary  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  opportunity. 
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DEPRIVATION  AND  PERSONALITY: 
A  NEW  CHALLENGE  TO  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold  hearings 
on  "Deprivation  and  Personality:  A  New 
Challenge  to  Human  Resources  Develop- 


EQUAL  TIME 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  President  John- 
son's annoimcement  that  he  would  not 
.seek  another  term  are  enormous.  One 
of  tne  most  obvious  is  the  effect  his 
statement  will  have  upon  the  growing 
clamor  for  national  television  debates 
between  the  leading  contenders  for  the 
Presidency. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  'S.  1859  >  which  would  re- 


peal the  equal  time  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  principal  argument 
brought  forth  against  its  passage  at  that 
time  was  the  fact  that  it  would  put 
enormous  pressure  on  an  inciunbent 
President  to  publicly  debate  the  wis- 
dom of  his  policies  with  his  chief  op- 
ponent. Many  felt  then  and  still  believe 
today  that  such  a  confrontation  might 
lead  to  an  outburst  by  the  inctunbent  in 
the  heat  of  debate  that  could  jeopardize 
our  national  interests  and  perhaps  even 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  found  that 
argument  vei-y  persuasive.  The  tempo 
of  a  presidential  campaign  sorely  tries 
the  mettle  of  eveiy  man  who  competes 
and  the  ultimate  victor  is  usually  a  man 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  the  day  without  losing  his  self- 
control.  In  any  event,  Sunday's  an- 
nouncement has  removed  this  road- 
block. All  the  positive  arguments  for 
passage  of  S.  1859  still  remain. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns has  soared  in  recent  years,  with  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  attributable 
to  a  growing  reliance  on  television  as 
the  most  effective  method  of  mass  com- 
munication. In  1966,  candidates  of  all 
parties  spent  a  total  of  S32  million  for 
spot  announcements  and  political  pro- 
grams. This  represents  a  60-percent  in- 
crease over  the  total  spent  in  1962,  the 
last  preceding  non-presidential  year, 
and  almost  equals  the  S34.6  million 
spent  in  1964  for  presidential  and  non- 
presidential  campaigns  combined.  Of 
this  latter  total.  S12.8  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 37  percent  was  spent  by 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates alone. 

Mr.  President,  many  prominent  offi- 
cials in  the  broadcasting  industry  have 
indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
make  free  debating  time  available  to  can- 
didates, particularly  during  presidential 
campaigns,  but  are  currently  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  section  315  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
requires  them  to  give  an  equal  amount  of 
free  time  to  all  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates. 

The  problem  facing  public-.spirited 
broadcasters  is  not  a  hypothetical  one. 
In  1964,  for  example,  there  were  rough- 
ly eight  presidential  candidates  on  the 
ballot  in  at  least  one  State.  If  free  time 
had  then  been  given  to  the  two  major 
contenders,  the  broadcastere  would  have 
been  forced  to  give  an  equal  amount  of 
time  to  all  the  other  candidates  in  the 
field,  whether  or  not  they  were  serious. 
As  a  result  overall  campaign  costs  were 
greater  and  the  public  was  denied  the 
benefit  of  a  face-to-face  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  remember, 
in  1960  the  equal  Mme  provision  of  the 
law  was  suspended  and  resulted  in  the 
famous  Kennedy-Nixon  debates.  It  has 
estimated  that  approximately  115  mil- 
lion people  saw  or  heard  those  4  hour- 
long  encounters,  which,  had  the  candi- 
dates been  required  to  purchase  that 
broadcast  time,  would  have  raised  cam- 
paign expenses  by  roughly  2  million. 
If  similar  debates  were  to  be  staged  to- 
day at  commercial  rates,  the  cost  would 
be  even  greater. 
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But  monetary  savings  alone  are  not 
sufficient  reason  to  repeal  the  equal  time 
provision,  though  certainly  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  responsibility  to  encourage  all 
men  of  ability  and  not  merely  men  of 
means  to  participat*  in  public  affairs 
more  must  be  done  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous costs  involved.  The  primary  pur- 
ix)se  for  repealing  the  equal  lime  re- 
quirement is  to  encourage  a  thorough 
discission  of  the  issues  by  the  two  lead- 
ing contenders  for  the  liighest  office  in 
the  land.  The  American  people  desen-e 
the  opportunity  to  not  only  hear  these 
men  express  their  views,  but  also  to  study 
them  as  individuals  grappling  with 
weighty  problems  under  pressure,  for 
after  all,  this  is  what  the  victor  will  be 
doing  daily  once  he  assumes  ofRce.  Such 
meetings  can  restore  a  healthy  and  nec- 
essary element  in  the  style  and  public 
value  of  presidential  campaigns. 

Thus,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  equal  time  provision  should  be 
permanently  repealed.  And,  because  of 
present  conditions,  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  lime  to  act.  If  we  continue 
to  delay,  we  will  once  again  be  faced 
with  a  presidential  election  involving  an 
incumbent,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  party  in  power,  be  it  Republican  or 
Democratic,  will  encourage  the  passage 
of  legislation  designed  to  reduce  their 
political  advantage  by  exix)sing  the  of- 
ficeholder to  a  grueling  face-lo-face  con- 
frontation with  his  principal  rival— de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  an  encounter 
is  in  the  interest  of  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  this  body 
unanimously  joassed  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967.  This  was  indeed  a  .signifi- 
cant step  toward  improving  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic process.  But  we  can  and  should 
do  more. 

Current  law  stifles,  not  stimulates, 
public  debate.  It  encourages  a  growth, 
not  a  reduction  in  campaign  spending. 
It  must  be  reformed.  Let  us  act,  there- 
fore, to  repeal,  not  merely  suspend,  the 
equal  time  provision — at  least  with  re- 
gard to  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates— and  boldly  put  public  before 
party  interests. 


LOSS  PAYMENTS  ON  DROUGHT 
DAMAGE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  half  of  our  Oklahoma  farmers 
who  carry  Federal  crop  insurance  have 
received  loss  paNTnents  on  drought  dam- 
age to  their  1967  crops.  Some  2.750  of 
the  5.500  insured  crops  were  damaged 
enough  to  qualify  for  loss  payments 
totaling  nearly  $3  million,  making  it 
the  .second  highest  total  of  loss  payments 
to  be  paid  in  Oklahoma  in  the  last  20 
years. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  because  I 
think  it  illustrates  aptly  how  well  this 
program  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  functioning  and  because  I  know 
that  in  Oklahoma,  in  many  cases,  the 
payments  these  fanners  are  receiving  are 
the  deciding  factor  in  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  farming  instead  of 
perhaps  being  forced  out  of  business, 
deeply  in  debt. 


It  happens  that  in  Oklahoma,  fanners 
insured  with  Federal  crop  insurance 
have  received  about  SI. 21  in  loss  pay- 
ments over  the  20-ycar  period  for  everj' 
$1  of  premium  they  have  i)aid  in.  That 
is  bound  to  be  true  m  some  States,  just 
as  some  years  aic  "loss  years"  for  FCIC 
and  some  are  not.  The  important  thing 
is  that  for  the  39  States  in  which  one- 
third  of  a  million  fanners  now  carry 
$750  million  in  FCIC  protection,  the  20- 
ycar  loss  payout  has  a\eraged  nationally 
about  95  cents  tor  every  premium  dollar 
the  farmers  paid— which  is  how  Con- 
gress asked  that  the  program  be  oper- 
ated when  it  was  first  established. 

In  good  years,  insured  farmers  have 
not  only  the  peace  of  mind  which  comes 
with  knowing  they  can  be  in  bu.sine.ss 
the  following  year,  come  what  may,  but 
they  also  have  valuable  additional  bank 
credit  which  they  are  using  more  and 
more  for  expansion  or  oi^erating  loans. 
In  disaiiter  yeai-s.  of  cour.se,  the  loss  pay- 
ments they  receive  are  more  times  than 
not  a  godsend  and  a  lifcsaver. 

In  Oklahoma.  Federal  crop  insurance 
is  offered  in  38  counties  on  one  or  more 
of  five  separate  crops.  All  38  have  wheat 
protection  available:  eight  of  the  38  offer 
cotton  insurance;  18  offer  grain  sorghum 
insurance;  two  offer  peanut  insurance, 
and  two  offer  soybean  protection.  Two  of 
the  38  counties  offer  protection  on  four  of 
these  five  crops,  six  counties  on  three 
crops.  12  counties  on  two  of  the  crops, 
and  in  18  counties  only  wheat  protection 
is  available. 

More  than  S2.T50.000  of  the  S3  million 
in  lo.ss  payments  paid  for  the  1967  crop 
vear  was  paid  to  2,445  wheat  farmers— 
331  other  losses  which  were  paid  on  the 
other  four  crops  total  §115.000. 

In  7  of  the  last  20  years.  FCIC's  loss 
payout  in  Oklahoma  has  exceeded  the 
premiums  farmers  paid  for  tho.se  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  voluntai-y 
program,  paying  its  losses  out  of  pre- 
mium income,  be  so  well  accepted  that  it 
has  more  than  doubled  in  scope  nation- 
ally in  the  last  6  years.  I  think  Congress 
can  be  proud  it  established  Federal  crop 
insurance  to  fill  a  long-felt  need.  And  I 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  pleased  at  how  well  it  has  been  op- 
erating in  recent  years — filling  a  need 
which  keeps  increasing  as  farming  be- 
comes more  expensive,  and  as  the  finan- 
cial risks  in  farming  grow. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  1 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  tmtil  Monday,  April  8.  1968. 
at  10  a.m. 
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The  American  Dental  Association  Pays 
Tribute  to  Senator  Lister  Hill 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  5,  1968 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill)  has  compiled  an  unparal- 
leled record  of  public  service,  both  as  a 
Representative  and  as  a  Senator. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Washington  in 
1923  as  a  freshman  Representative  in  the 
68th  Congress.  Lister  Hill  has  made 
giant  strides  in  improving  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

For  the  past  45  years  he  has  dedicated 
himself  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Few  men  in  our  long  history  have 
so  willingly  given  of  themselves  as  has 
Senator  Hill. 

In  the  House,  he  fought  for  Govern- 
ment operation  of  Muscle  Shoals  and 
helped  finally  to  make  this  the  core  of 
the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  de- 
velopment. In  the  Senate,  he  was  the 
principal  advocate  of  an  ever-widening 
program  of  Government  medical  re- 
search. He  was  the  coauthor  of  the  law 
that  provides  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  hospitals.  His  record  of  accom- 
plishments goes  on  and  on.  and  will  be 
indelibly  printed  in  the  anna's  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  a  fine  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  Senator  Hill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  impressive  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Lister  Hill:  Leading  Statesman  tor 
Health  Ajtaiiis 
(Note.— The  American  Dental  Association 
pays  tribute  to  Its  distinguished  Honorary 
Member — the  gentleman  from  Alabama — 
who  during  his  45  years  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
established  an  unprecedented  record  in  the 
furthering  of  the  Nation's  health.) 

"We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Golden  Age  of  Medicine."  The  words  are  those 
'  of  Lister  Hill.  They  are  appropriate  words 
for  him  to  speak  since  he  is  eminently  one 
of  the  men  who  has  led  us  to  that  threshold. 
No  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  shape  the 
health  future  of  America,  to  give  it  promise 
and  hope.  He  has  done  it  with  unfaltering 
vision,  courtly  eloquence,  tireless  leadership. 
Writing  of  him,  William  S.  White,  the  noted 
newsman,  said:  "Countless  millions  owe 
their  lives  to  Lister  Hill.  He  has  done  more 
for  the  public  health  than  any  American  in 
history." 

Born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1894.  Lister  Hill's  Identification  with 
the  nation's  health  was  a  family  heritage. 
His  father,  the  late  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill,  was  one  of 
the  South's  foremost  physicians. 

On  August  14,  1923.  Lister  Hill  was  first 
elected  to  national  office,  taking  a  seat  In 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  the  68th 
Congress.  It  was  the  era  of  normalcy:  Calvin 
Coolldge  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  it  would  be  eight  years  before  the  title, 
"The  National  Institute  of  Health,"  would 
come  into  being. 


In  1938.  Representative  Hill  became  Sena- 
tor Hill.  His  steady,  lifelong  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  nation  intensified  during  the 
early  years  in  the  Senate  even  as  he  carried 
out  a  full  range  of  Senatorial  duties,  includ- 
ing the  post  of  majority  whip  during  the 
77th,  7Bth.  and  79th  Congresses. 

The  list  of  health  measures  that  Lister 
Hill  has  guided  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  of  astounding  length.  His  contributions 
have  ranged  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
effort  In  the  health  field,  encompassing  fa- 
cilities and  services,  research,  education  and 
training,  and  preventive  services. 

Of  all  the  measures  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, the  one  with  perhaps  the  broadest 
impact  is  the  HlU-Burton  Act.  which  has 
helped  provide  353.000  beds  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  and  2.400  other  health  fa- 
cilities. 

Other  vital  contributions  have  been  in  re- 
search. Senator  Hill's  efforts  in  this  area  be- 
gan as  early  as  1928  when,  in  the  House,  he 
led  the  struggle  for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
designed  to  conduct  and  encourage  research 
In  preventing  .md  treating  tropical  disease. 
It  wiis  Lister  Hill  who  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure, in  1948.  to  establish  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  as  the  research  arm  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Ad- 
ditional legislation  through  the  years  has 
made  It  possible  tor  that  agency  to  grow  In 
specialized  areas  to  keep  pace  with  the  fruits 
of  research.  Senator  Hill's  unfaltering  in- 
terest has  focused  not  only  on  the  total  pro- 
gram of  the  Institutes  but  on  each  of  the 
specialized  areas.  It  was  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
for  example,  that  Congress  provided  funds 
for  an  independently  housed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research. 

The  Research  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1956  Is  another  major  achievement  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hill  as  Is  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  National  Library-  of  Medicine. 
Such  achievements  go  toward  providing 
the  tools  that  a  highly  trained  professional 
team  must  have.  A  need  that  is  perhaps 
even  more  basic  is  to  assure  a  continuing 
supply  of  such  professional  workers.  Here 
too  Lister  Hill  has  led.  with  credit  for  the 
Omnibus  Health  Act  of  1956.  The  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1963,  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966. 

In  the  area  of  public  health,  the  impetus 
to  construction  of  pubUc  health  centers  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  program  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  modernizing  public  health  and 
health  education.  As  of  June  1,  1966.  more 
than  1,240  health  centers  and  laboratories 
had  been  or  were  being  built  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hill-Burton  program.  Sena- 
tor Hill  is  also  an  achitect  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Amendments  of  1966. 

^t  the  same  time  as  these  general  efforts 
have  been  made.  Lister  Hill  has  pursued 
a  compassionate  interest  in  the  handi- 
capped, the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  Hill-Harris  Act  of  1963, 
authorizing  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  comprehensive  network  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  men- 
tally 111,  is  precedent-setting  legislation.  He 
is  the  author  as  well,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  legislation  Congress 
has  enacted.  The  Hill-Burton  provision  for 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities  has 
provnded  a  focal  point  for  community  efforts 
in  rehabilitation. 

Senator  Hill  has  led  in  enactment  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  training  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  providing  braille  textlxxjks  and 
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children. It  was  his  efforts  that  led  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

It  has  be«n  frequently  noted  that  Lister 
HUl  is  In  a  strategic  position  to  further 
America's  health  programs  since  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  concerned  with 
health  expenditures.  Though  there  is  some 
pragmatic  truth  in  that.  It  is  a  little  like 
saying  that  the  sun  begins  to  shine  when 
the  earth  Is  warm.  If  America  enjoys  today 
the  exultation  of  stondlng  "at  the  threshold 
of  a  Golden  Age  of  Medicine,"  It  Is  not 
so  much  because  those  Chairmanships  were 
held  by  Lister  Hill  as  it  is  that  those  Chair- 
manships, at  this  crucial  point  in  our  his- 
tory, were  invested  with  purpose  and  mean- 
ing by  a  man  who  understood  clearly  that 
this  nation's  potential  is  equal  to  its  needs, 
the  Honorable  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama. 


The  American  Teacher  in  Politics 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
ginning today  the  National  Education 
Association  and  its  constituent  State  as- 
sociations will  observe  what  has  been  des- 
ignated as  Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end. I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
teachers  of  America  in  their  continuing 
efforts  to  play  a  role  of  ever-increasing 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  in  Hawaii, 
as  it  still  is  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  today,  that  teachers  could  not  en- 
gage in  partisan  politics.  A  restrictive 
statute,  dubbed  the  "little  Hatch  Act," 
effectively  kept  Hawaiian  teachers  and 
other  territorial  and  county  government 
employees  away  from  politics.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  was  one  of  the 
proponents  who  were  successful  in  re- 
pealing oui-  "little  Hatch  Act"  and  bring- 
ing political  freedom  to  the  teachers  in 
Hawaii.  Repeal  'f  this  law  has  made  It 
possible  for  our  teachers  to  engage  In 
political  activity  after  school  hours  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

I  strongly  urge  other  States  which 
have  laws  denying  political  freedom  to 
their  teachers  to  follow  Hawaii's  ex- 
ample. 

Too  often,  the  word  "politics"  has  a 
negative  connotation.  As  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said : 

It  is  disheartening  for  me,  and  I  think 
alarming  for  our  republic  to  realize  how 
poorly  the  political  profession  is  regarded  in 
America.  Mothers  may  still  want  their  favor- 
ite sons  to  grow  up  to  be  President,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  famous  Gallup  Poll  some  years 
ago.  they  did  not  want  them  to  become  politl- 
clans  In  the  process. 

I  see  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  politics 
as  a  positive  and  constructive  one. 
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There  are  several  spheres  of  political 
activity  In  which  the  teacher  can  partici- 
pate effectively.  Active  membership  In  a 
professional  organization  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  which  Is 
sponsoring  Teachers-In-Polltlcs  Week- 
end this  coming  April  5  through  7,  can 
enlarge  the  base  of  the  individual's  polit- 
ical influence.  Teacher  organizations  not 
only  work  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
profession  and  the  quality  of  the  system 
as  a  whole,  but  they  also  seek  to  provide 
the  Individual  teacher  with  Information 
on  the  newest  methods  and  materials  and 
to  give  her  the  support  of  colleagues 
throughout  the  country.  A  good  example 
of  the  activities  of  such  organizations  are 
the  teacher  clinics  which  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  Hawaii  State  classroom 
teachers  this  weekend.  These  clinics  will 
examine  and  discuss  the  role  of  the 
teacher  as  a  good  citizen. 

Individual  participation  in  community 
and  national  affairs  is  another  area  in 
which  the  teacher  can  be  effective.  Nine 
out  of  10  teachers  voted  in  the  national 
election  in  1964,  as  compared  to  seven  out 
of  10  people  in  the  general  voting  popula- 
tion. It  was  estimated  that  by  1967,  al- 
most 50,000  teachers  had  been  candidates 
for  public  office.  These  figures  show  a  na- 
tional trend  among  educators  toward  a 
more  active  involvement  in  politics  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  grow,  and  which 
I  know  the  Teachers-In-Politics  Week- 
end will  provide  significant  impetus. 
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the  Kansas  State  teachers  organization 
for  this  worthwhile  and  needed  program. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
its  constituent  State  associations  have 
launched  a  most  worthwhile  program 
called  Teachers  in  Politics. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  this  program 
can  be  summed  up  best  by  the  following 
resolution  concerning  teacher  actinty 
during  1968. 

This  should  be  a  year  In  which  teachers 
make  a  new  pledge  to  democracy,  in  which 
teachers  assume  cheerfully  the  duties  that 
are  a  part  of  citizenship  and  in  which  city, 
state  and  nation  will  benefit  from  teachers 
leading  free  men  to  govern  themselves  with 
covu'age  and  vision. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas,  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation is  sponsoring  six  required  polit- 
ical clinics  tomorrow  throughout  the 
State  to  encourage  teacher  participation 
in  political  affairs  and  to  motivate  teach- 
ers to  interest  their  students  in  politics. 

In  essence,  this  program  allows  our 
teachers  to  do  their  homework  before 
exercising  their  rights  as  American  cit- 
izens. These  clinics  are  not  concerned 
with  partisan  politics  but  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  more  responsible  citlzenrj'  and 
a  better  government. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  commending 
the  National  Education  Association  and 


Teachers  in   Politics — Positive  Action 
for  Democracy 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  first  schools  were 
established  in  New  England  during  the 
1600's.  the  American  schoolteacher  has 
been  responsible  for  the  guidance  and 
development  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
Tlirough  the  patience  and  understanding 
of  many  millions  of  dedicated  men  and 
women,  generations  of  children  have 
learned  the  skills  and  values  so  essential 
to  the  continued  vitality  of  our  countrj'. 
A  wise  man  once  noted  that : 

The  most  potent  of  all  Indirect  influences 
in  the  development  of  our  citizenry  is  the 
influence  of  a  good  teacher. 

Todav's  teacher  faces  a  greater  chal- 
lenge tiian  any  of  his  predecessors,  for 
the  choices  which  confront  us  in  con- 
temporaiT  life  are  .some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult ever  thrust  upon  a  democracy.  Our 
response  to  these  choices  may  well  decide 
the  future  course  of  our  own.  and  the 
world's  history.  Thus,  tlie  necessity  of  a 
responsible,  well-informed  citizenry  is  a 
crucial  one.  and  one  which  is  being  met 
by  the  day-to-day  efforts  of  teachers  in 
classrooms  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  scope  of  the  need  is  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  cases  outside  help  has 
been  necessary  to  enable  schools  and 
teachers  to  meet  it  effectively.  Congress 
has  recognized  this  crucial  need  and  has 
provided  Federal  funds  to  assist  in  this 
undertaking.  Believing  that  people  are 
our  most  precious  national  asset,  we  have 
chosen  to  direct  our  money  and  our  en- 
ergies toward  a  productive  investment 
in  the  best  education  possible  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  success  of  our  endeavor  will  de- 
termine our  future  greatness  and,  in 
large  measure,  it  will  depend  on  our 
teachers.  How  well  they  impart  the  values 
and  ideals  of  a  democracy  to  impression- 
able children  will  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  whether  our  legacy  will  be  a  \'iable  po- 
litical instrument,  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  a  people  or  a  system  of 
hardened  and  immanageable  rules, 
suited  only  to  perpetuate  the  vested  in- 
terests of  a  status  quo. 

In  view  of  these  considerations.  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  salute 
the  teachers  of  this  country  who.  from 
Friday,  April  5,  to  Simday,  April  7,  are 
observing  Teachers-ln-Polltlcs  Week- 
end. Their  recognition  of,  and  partici- 
pation in,  the  political  process  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  attaining  the 
goals  which  we  desire  for  our  children 
and  ourselves  is  gratifying  to  me,  both 
as  a  politician  and  as  a  parent.  Not  only 
do  teachers  constitute  one  of  our  most 
well-informed  sources  about  the  edu- 
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cational  requirements  of  youth,  but  their 
active  participation  in  the  political  life 
of  our  Nation  will  serve  as  an  exemplary 
model  to  today's  children  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  political  process  in  a 
democracy.  And  it  is  today's  children 
who  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

"Teachers  in  Politics"  weekend  will 
help  to  bring  public  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  teachers,  as  a  ^roup.  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  politically  aware 
and  more  and  more  politically  active. 
Opinion  polls  run  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation A.ssociation  indicate  that  teachers 
them.selve.s  have  underdone  a  rapid 
change  of  opinion  as  to  their  participa- 
tion in  politics.  In  1956.  only  33  percent 
thought  teachei-s  should  be  active  in 
politics;  in  1964.  67  percent  were  in  favor 
of  an  active  I'ole.  In  the  November  1964. 
national  elections,  nine  out  of  10  teach- 
ers went  to  the  polls  as  eompaied  to 
seven  out  of  10  persons  of  the  general 
population  of  voting  age.  The  i>otential 
value  of  active,  informed  teacher  par- 
ticipation m  politics  is  heitihtened  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  election  year. 

Observances  scheduled  for  the  week- 
end include  a  variety  of  activities  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Political  clinics 
are  being  organized  in  many  States  to 
obf^erve  the  weekend.  In  New  Mexico,  a 
statewide  mectin;;  is  planned  for  Apiil 
6  in  Albuquerque,  with  participation  by 
the  present  gubernatorial  candidates  and 
a  discussion  by  the  State  precinct  chair- 
man. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  ac- 
tive, intelligent  participation  in  politics 
for  every  American.  And  I  am  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  fine  effort  being 
launched  by  teachers  throughout  the 
land  to  maice  it  not  the  exception,  but 
the  rule,  for  responsible  citizens  to  exer- 
cise their  freedom  of  choice  not  only  at 
the  polls,  but  in  the  precincts.  We  can 
justifiably  say  that  it  is  a  positive  re- 
spon.se  to  the  challenge  of  a  democratic 
society  that  will  benefit  not  only  ll.e  Na- 
tion, but  each  of  our  children  as  well  as 
the  teachers  who  inspire  them. 


Senator  Prouty   Lauds  Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  5.  1968 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend  the  Nat  onal  Education  Associ- 
ation in  conjunction  with  its  State  affili- 
ates will  be  conducting  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  enlist  teacher  participation 
in  political  matters. 

Teachers-in-Pohtics  Weekend  is  an 
excellent  idea  and  it  shov.-s  great  promi.se 
for  the  promotion  of  active  participation 
and  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tant role  teachers  must  continue  to  play 
in  the  political  decisionmaking  processes. 

As  the  rankin':  Republican  on  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcommittee  it  has  been 
indeed  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  have  been  directly  associated  with 
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the  National  and  State  associations  in 
helping  to  make  the  1960's  the  educa- 
tional decade  of  this  country.  Their  help 
in  identifying  the  educational  issues  of 
importance  to  us  on  the  subcommittee 
was,  in  my  judgment,  the  primary  reason 
we  were  able  to  enlist  such  unprece- 
dented attention  and  support  to  the  task 
of  strengthening  and  improving  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Na- 
tion for  their  dedication  in  discharging 
their  responsibility  to  equip  our  children 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 


Ditcriminatioii  in  Employment 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
29  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  outllne<i  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  existing  powers  to 
curb  discrimination  in  employment.  I 
pointed  out  that  section  101  and  section 
1031  a)  of  the  Model  Cities  Act  require,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  that  model 
cities  funds  be  used  to  open  up  jobs  for 
residents  of  the  target  area. 

Herbert  Hill,  national  labor  director  of 
the  NAACP,  in  a  speech  in  New  Orleans 
on    March    30,    raised    very    disturbing 
questions  about  the  proposed  administra- 
tion of  these  requirements.  The  intent  of 
the  act  is  clear.  I  call  upon  the  respon- 
sible administration  officials  to  follow  it. 
I  include  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the   address   by   Herbert   Hill,   national 
labor  director  of  the  NAACP.  and  a  news 
story  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day. March  29.  entitled  "NAACP  Charges 
Deal  Flobs  Negroes  of  Jobs" : 
Excerpts  prom  St.^te.ment  by  Herbert  Hill. 
National  L.abor  Director.  NAACP,   Deliv- 
ered AT  NAACP  Southern  Regional  Con- 
ference. RoosE%-ELT  Hotel.  New  Orleans. 
La..  March  30 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  (public  law 
89-7541  known  as  the  Model  Cities  Program 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

Section  101  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  states 
that  'The  Purposes  of  This  Title  are  .  .  .  to 
expand  housing.  Job  and  income  opportuni- 
ties." 

Section  lOStai  states  that  "a  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  program  is  eligible 
for  assistance  .  .  .  only  if  the  program  is  of 
sulBcient  magnitude  ..to  malce  marked 
progress  in  reducing  social  and  educational 
disadvantages,  ill  health,  underemployment. 
and  enforced  idleness  .  .  to  serve  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  in  the  area." 

Section  103  also  requires  •maximum  op- 
portunities for  employing  residents  of  the 
area  in  all  phases  of  the  program  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  wcrlc  and  training." 
It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act  is  not  simply  to  construct  build- 
ings, but  also  to  provide  gainful  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  or  underemployed 
ghetto  residents. 

We  believe  that  the  unemployed  residents 
of  the  areas  affected  by  the  Model  Cities  .^ct 
ha^e  priority  rights  to  the  jobs  created  by  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the  Model 
Cities  Program.  This  includes  new  construc- 
tion as  well  as  rehabilitation  work.  The  word- 
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ing  of  the  Act  is  very  specific  on  this  point  as 
it  requires  -Maximum  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying residents  of  the  areas  in  all  phases 
of  the  program  and  enlarged  opportunities 
for  work  and  trainxng."  The  Act  also  states 
that  local  residents  must  be  given  •priority 
for  jobs  created  by  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
gram ftinds  •' 

.■\t  the  present  time  confidential  negotia- 
tions are  taking  place  involving  the  building 
and  construction  trades  unions  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  Associated  General  Contractors,  to- 
gether with  other  major  <.-ontractor  groups 
and  representiitives  of  United  .States  Govern- 
ment agencies  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  is  in  pos- 
session of  a,  -Fifth  Draft"  copy  of  a  proposed 
"Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Rehabilita- 
tion Work"  dated  March  1.  1968.  and  desig- 
nated "For  Discussion  Purposes  Only."  If 
this  document  becomes  the  basis  for  a  na- 
tional agreement  between  the  building  trades 
unions  and  the  contractor  associations  with 
the  approval  and  p.irtlcipatlon  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  unemployed  Negro  workers 
living  m  the  ghetto  who  are  intended  to  be 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  Model  Cities  Act 
win  be  robbed,  .us  they  have  been  so  many 
times  in  the  p.ist.  of  a  full  share  of  the 
new  employment  opportunities  in  publicly 
financed  construction 

An  analy.sis  of  the  ■Fifth  Draft"  of  the 
"Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Rehabilita- 
tion Work"  dated  March  1.  1968.  reveals  that: 
1.  The  pact  would  as.sure  the  discrimina- 
tory building  trades  unions  of  rigid  control 
of  all  rehabilitation  work  opportunities  In 
the  Model  Cities  Program.  These  are  the  same 
unions  that  historically  and  at  present  con- 
tinue to  exclude  Negroes  from  membership 
and  iherelore  deny  Negro  workers  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  this  expanding  sector 
of  tlio  national  economy. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  recently 
Initiated  litigation  in  Federal  courts  against 
major  .^FL-CIO  construction  unions  in  sev- 
eral cities  because  nf  discriminatory  racial 
practices  ,ind  it  would  be  th^' height  of  foUy 
and  inconsistency  for  other  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  to  further  extend  the 
illegal  power  of  discriminatory  union  Job 
control  to  the  Model  Cities  Program.  All 
available  data  reveals  that  at  best  there  has 
been  a  minimal  strategic  accommodation  by 
the  unions  to  the  requirements  of  civil  rights 
laws  and  federal  executive  orders.  The  abtm- 
dant  evidence  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
nationwide  pattern  of  Negro  exclusion  from 
the  building  trades  craft  unions  remains 
intact.  The  proposed  agreement  would  for 
all  practical  purposes  extend  the  traditional 
racial  employment  pattern  into  the  Model 
Cities  Program  while  fostering  the  illusion 
of  conce.ssions  to  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

■J.  The  proposed  agreement  creates  a  new. 
.separate  labor  classification.  that  of 
•  Trainee  '  and  this  is  divided  into  two  groups: 
•Advanced  Trainee"  and  "Regtilar  Trainee." 
The  .-Agreement  dors  not  require  the  unions 
to  admit  "trainees"  to  membership.  It  per- 
mits the  discriminatory  unions  to  determine 
who  is  an  "advanced  trainee"  and  who  is  a 
•regular  trainee"  without  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  these  classifications.  There 
is  no  indication  :n  the  agreement  as  to  who 
will  determine  when  a  •regular"  trainee 
qualifies  for  the  statu'^  of  "advanced"  trairee. 
3.  The  proposed  agreemert  provides  that 
"trainees"  will  not  receive  the  fringe  bene- 
fits given  to  union  members  but  that  "an 
explicit  allowance  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of 
fringe  benefits."  The  question  must  be  asked, 
why  should  "trainees  '  who  will  be  permitted 
to  work  at  the  discretion  of  a  labor  union 
not  V>e  entitled  to  at  least  health  and  welfare 
insurance  coverage  and  to  the  same  vacation 
pay  as  is  available  to  union  members.  Since 
It  may  be  anticipated  that  most  of  the 
■trainees^'  will  be  residents  of  ghetto  areas, 
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this  is  clearly  a  discriminatory  practice  which 
results  from  the  denial  of  union  membership. 
4.  The  proposed  agreement  states  that 
ratios  shall  be  established  between  the  num- 
ber of  "trainees"  and  •'advanced  trainees"  In 
relationship  to  Journeymen,  but  there  Is  no 
indication  that  the  present  highly  restrictive 
ratios  established  by  the  craft  unions  will  be 
changed.  On  a  national  basis,  the  construc- 
tion unions  have  imposed  a  ratio  of  one  ap- 
prentice to  every  eight  Journeymen.  This 
means  that,  at  best,  an  extremely  small  num- 
ber of  apprentices  and  an  even  smaller 
number  of  "trainees"  will  be  admitted  Into 
the  Industry  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  which  only  covers  rehabilitation 
work.  Even  these  very  limited  "concessions", 
however,  will  not  apply  to  new  construction. 
It  Is  necessary  to  note  that  rehabilitation 
work  represents  a  very  small  fraction  of  all 
employment  in  building  and  construction. 

5.  The  many  thousands  of  Negro  con- 
tractors throughout  the  country  who  are 
forced  to  operate  on  a  non-union  basis  •will 
be  prevented  from  even  bidding  for  contracts 
and  sub-contracts  on  Model  Cities  projects. 
Ttie  Negro  owned  companies  are  not  members 
of  the  contractors  associations  that  are 
parties  to  the  proposed  agreement  with  the 
building  trades  unions.  Negro  contractors 
employ  many  Negro  Journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices who  are  denied  union  membership 
because  of  their  race  and  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  working  on  Model  Cities  reha- 
bilitation and  construction  work.  This  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  exclusive  hiring 
hall  arrangements  between  the  craft  unions 
and  the  construction  companies. 

6.  The  proposed  agreement  provides  that 
•trainees"  who  will  be  local  residents  could 
receive  even  lower  rates  than  those  indicated 
by  giving  them  guaranteed  work  weeks  but 
there  is  no  similar  provision  that  white  union 
members,  if  they  receive  guaranteed  work 
weeks,  would  also  have  to  take  wage  cuts. 
This  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
racial  discrimination. 

7.  Tlie  proposed  agreement  exempts  from 
Its  coverage  ••.  .  .  new  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  industrial  plants,  highways, 
transportation  facilities,  other  apartments 
and  the  like."  Furthermore  it  only  applies 
".  .  .  to  new  construction  of  low  cost  hous- 
ing up  to  four  stories  involving  financial 
support  of  governments  in  the  same  or  ad- 
jacent blocks  with  rehabilitation  projects 
within  the  scope  of  this  agreement." 

This  means  that  ghetto  residents  will  be 
excluded  from  Job  opportunities  in  all  of  the 
large-scale  lucrative  new  construction  which 
is  to  be  a  major  part  of  every  Model  Cities 
Program.  This  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Model  Cities  Act  and  indicates 
the  extremely  limited  nature  of  the  alleged 
•concessions"  made  by  the  building  trades 
craft  unions  In  regard  to  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  Model  Cities  Act. 

8.  Any  ghetto  resident  who  desires  to  make 
.  a  formal  complaint  about  the  administration 

of  the  proposed  agreement  would  be  required 
to  present  his  grievances  before  the  very 
same  parties  to  the  contract  who  are  ad- 
ministering the  agreement  and  who  will 
therefore  be  responsible  for  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory practices.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  determined  in  several 
cases  involving  hiring  hall  procedures  that 
aggrieved  Individuals  can  not  be  forced  to 
seek  redress  of  their  grievances  before  the 
parties  to  the  hiring  hall  arrangement.  Does 
this  not  make  the  proposed  Model  Cities 
Labor  agreement  grievance  procedure  also 
illegal? 

9.  The  proposed  agreement  explicitly  and 
impllclvly  in  a  variety  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions permits  the  labor  unions  to  establish 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment on  new  construction  and  permits  the 
unions  to  determine  standards  of  employ- 
ment for  those  admitted  as  "trainees"  in  re- 
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habilttatlon  work  under  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram  This  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  law 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  two 
significant  decisions:  Nabokowskl  and  Com- 
pany and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association.  AFL-CIO.  U>cal  number  65. 
Cleveland  (1964).  and  Astrove  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Corp.  and  Local  Union  number  2  of 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Plpefittlng 
Industry.  AFL-CIO,  New  York  City  (19651. 
held  that  union  membership  may  not  be  a 
condition  of  employment  and  that  a  union 
can  not  determine  standards  for  employ- 
ment. The  Board's  decisions  in  the  Nabo- 
kow.ski  and  A.';trove  cases  makes  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  hiring  of  a  Job  .-ieeker  may  not 
be  dependent  upon  union  evaluation  of  an 
applicant's  competence  Under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  only  the  employer  may 
legally  determine  a  prospective  employee's 
competence. 

10.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  proposed  agreement  that  requires 
compliance  with  the  entire  body  of  federal, 
state  and  municipal.  antl-di.scrlmlnatlon 
laws  and  Title  '29.  part  30  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
regulations  which  requires  non-discrimina- 
tion in  the  operation  of  B  A  T.  registered  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs. 

Significantlv  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
proposrd  agreement  of  the  Civil  Rights  as- 
.surances  contained  in  the  Model  Cities  Act. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  all  cnnstructur.!  and  re- 
habilitation procrams  ;:ind  all  other  services 
carried  out  bv  cities,  states,  counties,  or  other 
juri.sdictions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
must  l)e  operated  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  i.f  1964  and  Federal  Executive 
Order  11246. 

It  is  evident  that  the  proposed  aereement. 
by  virtue  of  the  facts  disclo.sed  above,  con- 
stitutes a  direct  negation  of  the  concept  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  under  the 
law  and  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
Model  Cities  .-^ct  The  e.xperience  of  Negro 
workers  throughout  the  country  for  more 
than  four  decades  has  made  it  absolutely 
cle.ar  that  progress  in  eliminating  the  broad 
pattern  of  racial  discrimination  within  the 
construction  indu.=try  can  not  be  made  with- 
in the  existing  framework  of  union  controlled 
••lily  white"  hiring  halls  and  the  illegal  closed 
shop. 

Significantly  the  Model  Cities  Act  goes  be- 
yond the  passive  concept  of  "equality  of  op- 
portunity" and  requires  as  a  matter  of  stated 
public  p'ohcy  •priority"  m  jobs  for  unem- 
ploved  ghetto  residents  This  point  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Act  but  the  proposed  agreement 
will  impose  exclusive  union  hiring  halls  and 
illegal  closed  shops  in  this  sector  of  public 
construction  which  will  make  meaningless 
the  Job  priority  provisions  of  the  Model  Cities 
Act. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  have  a  clear  obligation 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
agreement.  Obviously  as  a  practical  matter 
the  agreement  cannot  be  made  operative 
without  the  approval  and  participation  of 
government  agencies  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  calls  upon  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  officials  to  publicly  reject 
the  proposed  agreement  and  to  indicate  that 
the  pending  agreement  or  any  similar  agree- 
ment is  unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Failure  to  do  so  can  only  be 
understood  as  a  further  act  of  administrative 
nullification  of  civil  rights  laws  and  execu- 
tive orders  by  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment who  will  be  spending  vast  public  funds 
to  subsidize  racial  discrimination. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  case  then  the  NAACP 
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win  instruct  its  local  branches  and  state 
organizations  to  Initiate  litigation  in  the 
courts  to  prevent  the  Federal  Government 
from  subsidizing  illegal  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  in  public  con.structlon 
projects 

Given  the  growing  racial  crisis  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  centers,  and  the  recent  report 
if  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  which  concluded  that  'the 
pervasive  cflect"  of  unemployment  and  un- 
dereniplovincnt,  "is  inextricably  linked  in  the 
problem  of  civil  disorders."  the  complicity  of 
government  agencies  in  these  matters  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal.  High  public  offl- 
rials  who  lail  to  enforce  the  law  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  Negro  cili/ens  are  as 
guilt v>!f  breaking  "law  and  order"  as  tliose 
who  throw  Molotov  cocktails  on  city  streets 


(From    the    Washington     iDC.l     Po.^t. 
Mar.  29.  1968) 
NAACP  CHARGES  Deal  Robs  Negroes  ok 
Jobs 
(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 
The  NAACP  accused  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration yesterday  of  promoting  a  stni  secret 
agreement  that  would  "rob"  Negroes  of  Jobs 
under  the  Model  Cities  progr.im. 

Herbert  Hill,  the  NAACP's  national  labor 
director,  said  the  agreement,  stHl  in  the 
final  stages  of  drafting,  would  turn  "riuld 
control"  of  hiring  over  to  old-line  construc- 
tion unions  with  a  long  history  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Hill  said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
Negro  protest  movement  that  this  Is  I'art  of 
the  "quid  pro  quo"  between  President  John- 
son and  the  AFL-CIO.  which  is  worklne  for 
his  re-election. 

He  called  on  the  .^dmlnistration  to 
renudiate  the  plan.  Unless  the  issue  is 
resolved  in  lavor  of  a  "full  and  fair"  .share  of 
jot)s  for  Negroes.  Hill  .said,  the  NAACP  will 
seek  court  injunctions  to  block  Federal  con- 
struction  funds  from  going  to  designated 
model  cities  across  the  country. 

On  paper.  Hill  said,  the  agreement  is  be- 
tween the  AFI.-CIO  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment and  major  contractor  groups  such  as 
the  A.ssociated  General  Contractors  and  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

But  he  said  -they  couldn't  have  gone  this 
far  without  the  approval  and  participation" 
of  Administration  officials. 

"The  complicity  of  Government  agencies 
in  these  matters  is  nothing  short  of  crimi- 
nal." Hill  asserted.  "High  public  officials  who 
fall  to  enforce  the  law  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  Negro  citizens  are  as  guilty  of 
breaking  'law  and  order'  as  tho.se  who  throw 
Molotov  cocktails  on  city  streets" 

Under  the  Model  Cities  act.  slum  dwellers 
are  supposed  to  be  given  "priority"  and 
■maximum  opportunities'  for  Jobs  "in  aU 
phases  of  the  program"  to  rebuild  their 
neighborhoods. 

The  NAACP.  Hill  said,  had  obtained  u  copy 
of  a  "fifth  draft"— dated  March  1— of  a 
proposed  national  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  unions  and  the  contrac- 
tors. 

It  caUs  for  hiring  of  slum  residents  only 
on  residential  rehabilitation  work  and  con- 
struction of  new  housing  "up  to  four  stories" 
stemming  from  rehabilitation  projects. 

The  draft  agreement  states  that  It  "shall 
not  apply  to  new  construction  of  public 
buildings'  Industrial  plants.  highways, 
transportation  facilities,  other  apartments 
and  the  like." 

Officials  from  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
have  been  dickering  with  bunding  trades 
unionists  for  months  over  the  "maximum 
opportunties"  clause.  The  White  House  is 
also  said  to  have  been  keeping  a  lookout  on 
developments. 

However,  the  Administration  was  silent 
yesterday.  HUl  Issued  the  charges  in  advance 
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of  a  speech  he  will  make  in  New  Orleans 
Sattirdav  and.  as  a  spokesman  for  HUD  put 
It.  "unth  we  get  our  hands  on  (the  text), 
we  can't  make  a  comment" 

Hill  .said  inquiries  lie  niade  at  HUD  con- 
firmed that  rehabilitation  projecus  will  ac- 
count for  only  •a  tmy  iraction"  of  the  Jobs 
that  the  Model  Cities  prnirram  will  create 

Ghetto  residents,  he  said,  "will  be  ex- 
cluded from  Job  opportunities  In  all  of  the 
l.irgescale  lucrative  new  construction  ..." 
The  draft  agreement.  Hill  complained,  also 
falls  to  require  the  unions  to  admit  "trainees" 
from  the  slums  to  membership.  Lives  trainees 
an  "allowance"  instead  of  fringe  benefits  such 
as  health  and  welfare  coverage,  and  falls  to 
state  what  the  ratio  of  Jobs  for  slum  dwellers 
is  to  be. 

The  agreement  also  permits  "guaranteed 
work  weeks"  lor  trainees  instead  of  regular 
wage  rates  or  overtime  pay. 

Thousands  of  Negro  contractors  who  are 
now  "forced  to  operate  on  a  non-union 
basis."  HUl  also  charced.  could  be  jirevented 
from  blddine  on  Model  Cities  projects  since 
they  are  not  members  of  the  contractors  as- 
sociations that  would  be  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. Consequently,  he  added,  non-union 
Netro  journeymen  and  apprentices  would 
also  be  left  otit  in  The  cold. 

A  final  jiare  of  the  draft  memorandum — 
entitled  "Items  lor  Discussion  and  Resolu- 
tion with  Federal  Government"  -  suggests 
that  Nesro  'subcontractors"  might  be 
brought  into  the  jirogram  'to  Insure  that 
large  scale  rehabilitation  operations  are 
possible  in  some  key  cities." 

Under  the  draft  agreement,  complaints  by 
ghetto  residents  .ibout  the  workin'j  of  the 
jiroL-ram  would  liave  to  be  submitted  to  the 
local  unions  and  contractors  working  under 
sup|)lemental  agreements. 

Hill  sufgested  that  this  in  ii.=ell  makes 
the  pl;in  illegal.  The  Nation.'d  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  he  said,  has  ruled  several  times 
that  grievances  involving  "lily  white"  hiring 
halls  cannot  be  automatically  shunted  off 
to  those  who  set  up  and  use  the  hiring  halls. 
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HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

(jK    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pr(^sident.  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  the  Na- 
tional Education  As.sociation  and  its  con- 
stituent State  associations  have  desig- 
nated as  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend. 
Workshops  and  other  activities  are  tak- 
ine  place  in  ever>'  State  in  observ- 
ance of  the  Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end. As  a  re.suU.  teachers  are  beinp  ex- 
posed to  the  legislative  proce.s.s  and  the 
ix)litical  arena.  The  importance  of  efforts 
such  as  this  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough  becau.se  they  strive  to  correct  an 
imbalance  that  exi.sts  in  many  educa- 
tional institutions  between  theory,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  practical  effects  on  the 
other. 

The  importance  of  education  is  funda- 
mental and  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  free  men  can  travel  on  the 
road  of  advancement  fD  their  respective 
fields  of  fulfillment.  Recent  years  have 
broueht  an  even  izreatei-  awareness  of  Its 
potential  as  a  vital  tool  in  our  efforts  to 
combat  the  complex  and  varied  problems 
that  confront  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  realize  this  potential. 
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School  dropout  rates  continue  to  be  se- 
riously high.  The  projections  for  the 
1965-75  period  estimate  that  2  million 
pupils  may  never  enter  high  school  and 
at  least  another  7  million  may  not  re- 
ceive diplomas.  In  light  of  our  increas- 
ingly technological  world,  this  figure 
represents  a  darkening  prospect. 

The  need  for  imaginative  programs 
has  thus  become  apparent.  Enriched  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  keep  students'  in- 
terests and  to  plant  within  them  the 
seeds  of  desire  for  a  good  education  that 
will  hopefully  ripen  into  full  awareness 
of  the  complexities  of  their  existence. 
This  can  only  come  about  if  the  teach- 
ers—the guiding  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents— have  achieved  for  themselves  the 
awareness  necessary  to  plant  the  seeds. 
Their  influence  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. The  Massachusetts  Teachers  As- 
sociation alone  Iwasts  a  membership  in 
excess  of  16,000.  To  be  effective,  these 
teachers  must  be  constantly  exposed  to 
the  pragmatic  aspects  of  their  fields.  This 
exposure  can  only  result  in  the  making  of 
schooling  a  more  meaningful  and  re- 
warding experience. 

Tcachers-in-Politics  Weekend  is  an  ef- 
fort that  wUl  result  in  richer  programs 
In  our  schools.  It  will  work  toward  giving 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  all  citizens 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  their  talents, 
skills,  and  potential  so  that  they  may 
share  in  the  rewards  of  our  prosperity 
and  freedom. 
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if  they  do  not  show  the  way,  in  involve- 
ment in  politics,  to  our  youth,  who  shall? 
No  one  has  the  right  to  object  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  if  they  rexuse  to  play. 
Only  by  their  participation  can  they 
change  those  things  with  which  they  dis- 
agree and  bring  into  our  life  those  things 
they  want  but  which  are  lacking  pres- 
ently. 
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Teachert-in-Politics  Weekend 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  the 
question  is  asked:  Who  should  partici- 
pate in  politics?  Is  politics  a  tight  little 
political  club,  with  a  small  selective 
membership  list?  Or  is  it  an  all-encom- 
passing movement,  shouting:  Come  on  in, 
the  water  is  fine. 

On  April  5,  the  National  Education 
Association  and  its  constituent  State  as- 
sociations wUl  begin  a  Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend,  seeking  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  our 
pedagogues  in  the  broad  spectrum  of 
politics. 

Three  cheers,  say  I.  And— it  is  about 
time,  I  add. 

I  would  support  strenuously  any  group 
seeking  greater  participation  on  the  po- 
litical scene— but  I  can  think  of  no  group 
more   needed   and   better    suited    than 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  love  politics.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in  politics,  as 
have  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  think 
teachers  as  a  group  have  something  real 
and  beneficial  to  offer  in  this  field. 

While  as  individuals  teachers  are  not 
new  to  politics — in  fact,  some  of  our 
committeemen  and  committeewomen  are 
teachers— as  a  group,  they  have  not  car- 
ried their  full  weight  of  responsibility. 

I  say  this  because  as  teachers  of  our 
children,  they  owe  a  responsibility  above 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  mortal.  Indeed, 


Teachers  in  Politic*,  Af  Tbey 
Shoald  Be 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5.  1968 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  20  years  have  brought  a  vastly  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  need  for,  and 
the  benefits  of,  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional system.  Our  society,  which  has  be- 
come so  dependent  upon  complex  scien- 
tific and  technologic  devices,  obviously 
has  a  great  need  for  highly  trained  peo- 
ple to  use  those  devices.  A  world  ever 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  disaster  as  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nations  come  into 
possession  of  the  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction,  needs  politicians  and  diplo- 
mats of  the  highest  possible  caliber,  so 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  politics  and  diplo- 
macy that  wars  can  be  reduced  to  the 
negotiation  table. 

Much  more  than  ever  before,  we  live 
in  an  age  when  brains  means  much  more 
than  brawn,  when  education  can  mean 
the  difference  between  survival  and  de- 
struction, when  the  intellectual  plays  an 
important  and  vital  role  in  the  daily  lives 
of  all  of  us.  Education  and  its  agents, 
teachers,  are  becommg  more  and  more 
the  sine  qua  non  of  our  society.  We  have 
been  slow  in  our  response,  however,  re- 
maining reticent  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  vital  role  teachers  play. 

Efforts  to  reverse  the  traditional  sub- 
servience of  teachers  in  the  economic 
structure  of  our  society  and  to  provide 
teachers  with  salaries  and  other  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  they  must  shoulder  are 
still  relatively  new.  In  most  communities 
they  still  face  an  uphill  battle.  Attempts 
to  reverse  stereotyped  views  about  the 
role  of  teachers  in  our  society  have  met 
with  too  httle  success.  Much  too  fre- 
quently we  still  tend  to  think  of  the 
teacher  as  a  mousey  little  lady,  so  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  her  profession  that 
she  is  willing  to  endure  any  privation  and 
suffer  the  derision  of  a  society  with  which 
she  has  ceased  to  maintain  any  active 
contact. 

The  modern  teacher,  politically  alert, 
intensely  interested  in  her  community 
and  the  world,  aware  of  the  false  image 
of  her  and  her  profession  and  deter- 
mined to  change  it.  and  often  a  mother 
or  father  and  one  of  the  family  bread- 
winners, is  probably  in  no  way  different 
from  her  counterpart  of  yesteryear.  They 
do  differ,  however,  in  that,  for  the  first 
time,  teachers  have  begun  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  they  can  do  to  im- 
prove their  lot. 
Teachers  have   come   to   realize  that 


there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  dedicated,  more  long- 
suffering  than  others,  or  should  accept 
life  in  a  society  only  too  anxious  to  re- 
ceive their  services  but  reticent  to  pay  for 
them.  They  have  come  to  realize  also 
that  they  can  do  much  to  induce  their 
communities  to  improve  educational  pro- 
grams, to  impress  upon  their  fellow  citi- 
zens the  importance  of  education,  well- 
qualified  teachers,  adequate  educational 
facilities,  and  greater  public  respect  for 
education  and  its  institutions.  The  key, 
they  have  discovered,  is  active  involve- 
ment in  politics  at  all  levels.  It  is  the 
key  to  better  lives  for  themselves.  It 
is  the  key  to  better  education  for  the 
community.  It  is  the  key  to  a  better  com- 
munity. 

The  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend,  to 
be  conducted  throughout  the  Nation  this 
coming  weekend,  will  focus  national  at- 
tention upon  the  political  coming  of  age 
of  our  teachers.  It  soimds  a  clarion  an- 
nouncement that  teachers  too  are  citi- 
zens entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges which  heretofore  have  been  effec- 
tively denied  them  not  through  any 
malicious  intent  but  through  simple 
thoughtlessness. 
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Death  of  a  Great  American 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5.  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruel 
and  senseless  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  America. 

A  great  American  who  lived  by  the 
philosophy  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  King 
brought  hope  and  leadership  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  this  Nation.  Now  he 
has  been  struck  down  by  violence— by 
the  assassin's  bullet. 

It  is  an  incident  which  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  an  act  which  brought  shame 
to  the  United  States  and  only  the  con- 
science of  a  great  nation  can  broaden 
that  account  in  history  to  include  the 
story  of  an  incident  which  marked  a 
turning  point  in  man's  relationship  to 
his  fellow  man. 

The  conscience  of  the  United  States— 
not  a  white  conscience  or  a  black  con- 
science— but  an  American  conscience 
mus'  now  be  heard  throughout  this  land. 
It  is  very  easy  for  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  man  in  the  street  to 
express  grief,  shock,  and  sympathy  for 
the  family  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in 
the  wake  of  this  act  of  murder  and 
bigotry. 

The  test  will  not  come  m  our  words 
but  in  our  deeds.  The  test  is  not  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Negro  people— it  is  the  reac- 
tion of  America  and  Americans. 

The  test  is  not  who  will  be  the  next 
Negro  leader.  The  test  will  be  who  joins 
in  assuming  American  leadership. 

The  movement  which  Dr.  King 
founded  and  guided  will  continue  and 
will  grow.  The  test  will  be  the  direction 
which  that  movement  takes,  and  the 


leadership  which  Is  given  in  directmg 
that  movement. 

The  American  p>eople — united  and  true 
to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded — can  give  new  strength  to 
the  dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King— 
the  American  dream. 

If  we  fail  to  respond — or  if  we  respond 
without  unity,  but  rather  in  dlvlslve- 
ness — then  freedom  and  equality  will  be 
achieved  through  another  path— a  path 
which  Dr.  King  avoided  all  his  life — a 
path  repugnant  to  Dr.  King  and 
repugnant  to  the  philosophy  of  non- 
violence. 

The  choice  is  ours — every  Ameri- 
can's— and  we  must  decide  together.  It 
should  be  an  easy  decision  to  make,  but 
the  test  is  whether  we  make  that  decision 
united  and  firm  in  the  commitment 
which  must  be  assumed  and  kept. 

Dr.  King's  brutal  slaying  has  presented 
this  test  to  the  conscience  of  America 
and  a  great  nation  will  see  to  it  that  he 
did  not  die  in  vain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

labor  problems,  as  well  as  educational 
problems.  Their  highest  accomplishment 
will  be  reached  by  their  intelligent  and 
dedicated  performance  as  a  citizen  in- 
terested in  the  general  welfare. 

America  cannot  endure  when  the 
voices  of  such  intelligent  and  dedicated 
individuals  whose  first  allegiance  is  to 
the  general  good,  is  lost  in  the  clamor 
and  noise  of  the  organized  groups  deter- 
mined to  place  their  own  economic  inter- 
est first  in  their  participation  in  politics. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  early  in  April  the 
National  Education  Association  and  its 
constituent  State  associations  will  ob- 
serve Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend. 
Anytime  that  any  number  of  individuals 
accentuate  their  activity  in  politics,  I 
wish  to  laud  them  for  doing  so. 

Politics  is  not  a  bad  word.  Politics  is 
the  program  whereby  the  job  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  carried  out.  The  privileges 
and  opportunities  of  citizenship  also 
carry  grave  responsibilities.  In  our 
Republic  there  is  no  all-wise  earthly  dic- 
tator who  will  make  wise  decisions  for 
our  country.  If  the  people  fail  in  the  job 
of  self-government,  self-government 
fails.  A  wise  man  has  said  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  wrong  to  iiile  the  day 
is  for  good  people  to  do  nothing. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  teachers 
of  America  would  become  active  in 
poUtics  not  as  a  group  but  as  individuals. 
No  individual  citizen  should  permit  his 
thinking  on  vital  public  questions  to  be 
predetermined  by  a  group  or  group 
leaders.  The  individual  citizen  should  be 
alert.  He  should  read.  He  should  attend 
political  meetings.  He  should  visit  the 
police  department  and  learn  about  their 
problems.  If  the  police  permit,  he  should 
spend  a  few  nights  riding  in  a  police  car 
as  they  answer  the  calls.  He  should  go  to 
party  caucuses  and  conventions.  The  in- 
dividual citizen  should  become  informed. 
The  individual  citizen  should  put  the 
general  good  of  the  country  ahead  of  the 
special  concern  of  his  occupational 
group,  his  ethnic  group,  or  his  geo- 
graphical group. 

Teachers  as  individuals  can  accom- 
plish much  for  our  country  by  becoming 
informed  about  the  Nation's  foreign 
problems,  military  problems,  law-and- 
order   problems,    agriculture    problems. 


Community  Leadership  Conference  on  the 
Security  of  the  Citizen 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring 
my  third  annual  commimity  leadership 
conference  for  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. The  theme  of  the  conference  at 
the  Heights  Campus  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity was  -The  Security  of  the  Citizen." 
We  were  honored  to  have  the  rti.stin- 
guisiied  chairman  of  the  House  Jud'ciarj- 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    I  Mr.    Celler],    as    our    principal 

Outstanding  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar.  government  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  academic  community 
formed  five  panels  to  discuss  crime 
prevention,  the  police,  the  courts,  nar- 
cotics, and  general  problems  of  security 
in  our  community. 

Obviously,  no  single  conclusion  emerged 
from  all  of  this.  The  array  of  crimes 
that  plague  our  society  like  so  many 
diseases  can  no  more  be  lumped  together 
for  diagnosis  than  can  heartburn  and 
heart  attacks,  the  common  cold  and 
schizophrenia.  But  many  individual 
points  were  made  by  conference  partic- 
ipants that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  had  a  report 
prepared  summarizing  the  plenarj,-  and 
panel  sessions.  I  have  already  entered 
the  kevnote  address  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1  in  the 
Record,  and.  witli  permission,  I  insert 
the  report  on  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
ference herewith: 

OPENING    PLENARY    SESSION 

Dean  John  W.  Knedler  Jr.  of  NYU's  Heights 
Campus  greeted  the  more  than  750  confer- 
ence participants. 

Congressman  Bingham  expressed  his 
thanks  to  Dean  Knedler  and  the  officers  and 
staff  of  NYU  for  their  hospitality  and  co- 
operation m  making  the  conference  possible 
10  co-chairmen  Murray  Gordon  and  Colonel 
Joseph  Murtha,  and  to  his  congressional  staff, 
the  hosts  and  hostesses  and  the  scores  of  or- 
ganizations represented  in  one  way  or  an- 
other at  the  conference   (see  attached  list). 

He  explained  that  the  meeting  was  called 
because  the  residents  of  the  community  are. 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  concerned  for 
their  personal  safety  on  the  streets.  In  hall- 
ways and  even  In  their  homes.  In  many  areas, 
they  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

Mr.  Bingham  continued:  "There  are  those 
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who  try  to  belittle  the  problem,  to  claim  that 
much  of  it  Is  psychological.  Obviously,  they 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
this  community.  Not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  on 
Southern  Boulevard  to  which  I  mvited  con- 
stituents living  in  the  area  to  hear  a  report 
on  the  90th  Congress-  more  than  half  of 
those  present  said  they  personally  had  been 
mugged,  some  of  Uiem  more  than  once. 

•The  title  of  this  conference  has  two  as- 
pects: the  citizen  hits  a  right  to  be  secure 
from  unlawful  arrest  or  search  and  from 
police  hrfras-^ment  or  brutality:  but  the  cit- 
izen also  lias  a  right  to  protection  from 
physical  injury.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  locius  on  one 
aspect  and  neglect  the  other. 

■There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  root  of 
most  violent  crimes  lies  in  social  degrada- 
tion, poverty  and  dl-scrlmlnation.  and  that 
the  dL-iease.  with  all  of  its  malignant  symp- 
toms, can  be  wiped  out  only  through  the 
elimination  of  those  conditions.  We  are  only 
t)eglnnlng  to  realize  how  much  we  must  do 
in  such  helds  as  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  family  life 

"But  while  we  seek  to  uncover  and  de- 
stroy the  virus  itself,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
symptoms  .^s  President  Johnson  said  in  a 
recent  me-'-sage  to  Congress,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  atti.ck  the  root  causes  of  crime,  but 
crime  will  not  w.iit  while  we  pull  it  up  by 
tlie  root.'..' 

■  The  Anurican  pef'pie  will  not  .viut  either. 
We  must  take  immediate  step.s  to  protect 
todays  potential  victims  ana  restore  the  se- 
curit'v  of  the  citizen.  Ihis  job  is  not  one 
simply  for  the  j)olice.  the  courts  and  the 
correctional  institutions  In  the  short  run.  as 
well  as  in  the  Umg  run.  it  require*  the  sup- 
port and  participation  of  schools,  llusinesses. 
.social  Mgencles,  private  groups  ;ind  individual 
citizens.  All  of  you  recognize  this  truth,  or 
vou  would  not  be  here  today." 

Mr.  Bingham  then  introduced  Congress- 
man Celler.  whose  speech  on  "The  Federal 
Role  in  the  Security  of  tlie  Citizen"  was  in- 
cluded in  The  Congressional  Record  of 
February  26. 

The  first  plenary  session  ;il«o  incUided  a 
p;inel  discussion  on  Crime  Prevention — 
Basic  Strategj"  bv  Dr  Dai.ie!  P  Moynihan. 
director  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Center  on  Urban 
.Studies:  Dr.  Kenneth  B  Cl.irk  of  the  City 
Collr-ge  of  New  York,  a  member  ••t  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents:  and  Arnold 
.sngal'-n.  associate  director  lor  puMic  safety 
i)f    The   President's   Commi.ssion    on    Riots. 

Dr.  Clark  recalled  that  when  President 
Johnso:!  delivered  his  St.ite  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Cot  t'ress  ;.pplauded  most  i  nthusiastl- 
(  ally  when  the  President  mentioned  the 
problem  of  •crime  in  the  streets."  He  said 
that,  m  that  message,  the  President  devoted 
450  words  to  proposals  for  dealing  with  crime 
and  4.5  words  to  civil  rights  progr.^ms  and 
prr.'Dlems, 

The  principal  blg-clty  victims  of  crime 
are  now  and  have  always  been  the  defense- 
less residents  of  low-income  areas.  Dr.  Clark 
said.  Speaking  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Negro,  and  as  a  person  who  is  trying  not  to 
lose  faith  and  hope  in  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica 'till  has  its  essential  moral  and  ethical 
sensitivity,  he  said,  the  most  obvious  new 
development  Is  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  be- 
com"  much  mere  .aarmed  as  the  percentage 
of  our  city  population  with  visibly  different 
skin  color  increases. 

Society  has  achieved  Its  goal  of  affluence 
for  the  minority  groups  who  came  to  the 
cities  before  the  influx  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans.  and  the  children  of  these  groups  are 
no  longer  poor.  Thev  are  now  members  of  the 
alarmed  and  disturbed  white  middle-class 
which  is  so  concerned  that  crime  mu.st  t>e 
controlled.  'When  they  refer  to  the  security 
of  the  citizen,  they  are  referring  to  them- 
selves. 

■niese  fears  of  the  middle-class  and  affluent 
•nre  justified.  Dr.  Clark  said.  They  reflect  the 
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reality  of  anger  among  the  poor.  The  basic 
problem  of  our  society — one  which  will  not 
get  enthusiastic  applause — Is  the  crime  that 
our  country.  In  spite  of  all  Its  affluence,  can 
doom  20  per  cent  of  society  to  all  of  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  crime.  The  crimes 
we  are  concerned  with  today  are  due  to  the 
conditions  of  a  deeper  disease  which  we  prob- 
ably  will   not   even   discuss   here,   he  said. 

Mr.  Sagalyn  commented  that  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  was  regarded  at  one  time  as  a 
primary  objective  of  the  policeman.  More 
than  a  century  ago.  It  was  the  policeman's 
duty  to  keep  his  area  free  of  crime  But  today. 
few  police  departments  seem  to  consider 
crime  prevention  either  their  function  or 
their  responsibility.  They  pay  it  lip  service, 
while  they  regard  law  enforcement  as  their 
principal  duty.  Their  men  are  deployed  not  to 
prevent  crime  but  to  apprehend  those  who 
have  alreadv  committed  crimes.  In  many  de- 
partments, "the  men  are  rated  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  arrests  made. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  rapidly  Increasing 
crime  rate  to  recognize  that  this  approach 
has  been  a  failure.  Mr.  Sagaljn  said.  We  are 
losing  the  battle.  Most  communities  have 
less  than  100  policemen,  and  only  19  cities 
have  more  than  1.000  policemen  This  is  a 
real  handicap,  but  adding  a  lot  more  men 
to  police  forces  is  not  only  very  expentive; 
it  Is  unlikely  to  have  much  impact  if  police 
continue  to'  approach  the  problem  a.s  they 
have  in  the  pa.st 

Our  efforts  must  be  directed  instead  to 
realistic  progr  ims  which  will  prevent  ciiine. 
In  every  crime  two  fact.jis  are  involved: 
motive  and  opportunity  Clearly,  we  c.innot 
do  very  mii.-h  to  ohanee  hum.in  behavior  We 
can.  however,  greatly  minimize  the  .ippc-r- 
tunitles  to  commit  crime  and  therebv  \ivv- 
vent  manv  crimes  by  controlling  the  physical 
environment  la  which  they  occur  Manv 
crimes  .ire  situatlon.il  offenses,  i  e..  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  a  person  happcnint? 
on  the  scene  is  so  inviting  th.it  he  c.innot 
resist  the  opportunity  And  thus  a  crime  is 
committed  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
occurred 

Among  the  steps  which  Mr.  Sagalyn  recom- 
mended are  environmental  and  physic.il  con- 
trols which  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  steal 
a  ear.  to  commit  a  crime  on  the  streets,  or  in 
elevators,  stair  wells,  parks  and  parking 
lots — where  so  many  of  the  serious  crimes 
that  endanger  people  occur  These  controls 
also  create  such  a  high  risk  of  being  spotted. 
Identified  and  i  pprehended  that  the  would- 
be  violator  is  deterred.  In  this  connection  we 
must  give  attention  to  the  planning,  design 
and  construction  of  buildings,  streets,  parks 
and  other  public  places  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize crime-inducing  factors  now  present 

Dr.  Moymhan  said  there  is  little  we  know 
about  cnme  except  that  it  is  largely  a  phe- 
nomenon of  a  lower  class,  a  group  of  people 
raised  In  turbulence  Historically,  wherever 
such  people  have  appeared,  there  has  been 
crime.  He  also  said  it  is  young  males,  between 
their  early  teens  and  early  20s.  who  are  in- 
volved in  most  crime  Thus  there  is  a  crimi- 
nally disposed  group,  and  one  reason  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  crime  today  is  the 
existence  of  more  young  people  of  lower 
classes.  There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
learned  to  associate  crime  with  race  as  well- 
in  New  York  City,  with  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  youths.  What  is  to  be  done? 

We  do  not  have  much  evidence  on  how  to 
bring  about  changes.  There  have  been  many 
efforts,  but  no  conclusive  results.  There  are 
a  number  of  specific  problems  In  the  United 
States  which  suggest  that  dealing  with  crime 
win  be  especially  difficult  for  us. 

For  one  thing,  In  this  country  there  is  a 
very  high  level  of  distaste  for  the  police,  es- 
pecially among  liberals.  A  second  problem  is 
that  we  have  a  prison  system  which  is  back- 
ward and  barbaric.  Dr.  Moynlhan  said  he 
does  not  know  of  a  more  neglected  Institu- 
tion in  this  country.  Our  judicial  system  is 
also  in  serious  trouble,  he  added.  It  is  tied 
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up  with  accident  and  traffic  cases,  and  in 
some  ply.ces  civil  court  cases  have  had  to  be 
suspended  entirely  in  order  to  permit  the 
system  to  catch  up  with  the  criminal  case 
load. 

Other  nations  like  ours  have  resolved  simi- 
lar difficulties  in  the  past  London.  Copen- 
hagen ,ind  P.iris  had  the  same  problems,  but 
they  dealt  with  them  successfully  by  work- 
ing to  eliminate  bad  housing.  In  our  country, 
however,  we  hav:>  not  learned  to  deal  with 
the  conditions  of  cnme.  We  must  become 
aware  of  these  conditions  of  life  in  the  urban 
setting  because  the  level  of  violence  in  our 
society  is  rising.  Those  who  are  too  negligent 
to  notice  the  lower  classes  as  children  will  be 
fully  aware  of  them  as  men.  At  least  m  part, 
this  is  a  matter  of  social  misinformation 
much  deeper  than  we  have  ever  experienced 
before. 

The  American  people,  the  speaker  warned 
in  concluding,  may  be  in  grave  danger  of 
losing  their  social  stability. 

Conference  participants  then  divided  Into 
four  groups  to  attend  the  other  panel 
sessions. 

P.\NEL    ON    THE    POLICE 

The  question  posed  for  discussion  by  this 
panel  was.  "Are  the  police  unduly  ham- 
pered''" Conference  co-chairman  Murray 
Gordon  was  the  moderator  Panelists  were 
Judge  Siclnev  Asch  of  the  Civil  Court  of 
New  York  Cltv;  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  director 
of  public  safetv  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  Lee  Loughrey.  chairman  of  the  division 
of  law  and  police  science  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice. 

Judge  Asch  said  the  police  are  not  so 
hampered  that  they  cannot  achieve  reason- 
.ible  objectives  But  he  said  that  if  the  rules 
1 1  evulence  developed  by  the  courts  are  un- 
intelligible to  the  police  or  not  possible  to 
carry  out.  they  cannot  protect  the  citizen 
irom  police  abuses  and  should  be  modified. 
The  ettect  of  recent  US.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  criminals  has  been  minimal,  and  reducing 
crime  has  little  to  do  with  relaxing  or  tight- 
ening rules  of  evidence. 

The  policeman  is  the  most  visible  symbol 
of  authority  in  our  society.  As  a  result,  he 
bears  the  brunt  of  complaints  that  are  due 
to  frustration  caused  by  a  general  evapora- 
tion of  authority  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
community  life.  But  there  is  little  the  police- 
man can  do  about  these  basic  frustrations. 
At  a  time  when  specialization  is  needed,  the 
p.<llceman  comes  out  of  the  tradition  of  the 
generalisl  We  give  him  a  whole  range  of 
tasks — to  rescue  cats,  deliver  babies,  deal 
with  sex  mores,  pass  judgment  on  complex 
constitutional  issues  as  well  as  dealing  with 
emergencies  requiring  force — but  we  do  not 
insure  that  he  Is  equipped  with  the  training, 
experience  and  flexibility  to  do  all  of  this. 

Whafs  mere.  Judge  Asch  continued,  when 
compared  with  other  professionals,  the 
policeman  is  less  educated  and  less  familiar 
with  the  poor  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  Frequently  he  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  where  he  works,  and 
this  alienation  tends  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of 
"them  against  me." 

For  any  meaningful  resolution  of  our  prob- 
lems, wemust  change  the  values  of  everyone 
in  our  society,  not  just  blame  the  policeman. 
In  the  short  run.  moreover,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  the  police  cannot  do  every- 
thing. Many  of  the  functions  they  are  now- 
called  upon  t«  do.  such  as  school  discipline. 
Illness  on  the  streets,  licensing,  social  work 
and  routine  clerical  tasks,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  appropriate  specialists  such  as 
doctor^^.  social  workers  and  psychiatrists. 

The  functions  that  are  reasonably  left  to 
the  police  cm  be  dealt  with  more  effectively 
only  if  the  police  receive  better  pay  and 
training  In  addition,  police  departments 
rhould  be  organized  on  separate  "tracks  "  so 
that  personnel  who  are  specialists  can  get 
into  spec.alist  r.\tings  without  going  through 
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the  slow,  tortuous  process  of  advancement 
from  foot  patrolman. 

Mr  Murphy  remarked  that  both  affluence 
and  poverty  in  our  society  underlie  crime. 
In  our  increasingly  affluent  country,  the  in- 
crease in  crime  has  beer,  against  property, 
not  against  the  i>erson. 

Most  policemen  use  their  great  pwwer 
with  discretion,  he  said.  But  this  power 
IS  sometimes  misused,  which  may  account  for 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  restricting  po- 
lice practices.  Police  do  not  ha\e  enough  pres- 
tige or  community  support,  nor  do  they  show 
the  professional  development  of  other  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  For  example, 
there  are  40.000  police  departments  in  the 
country — uncoordinated  and  having  little 
communication  with  one  another,  even 
within  a  single  state. 

Thus  there  is  a  need  for  higher  standards, 
professional  training  and  education  ol 
Ijolicemen  at  all  levels. 

The  D.C.  public  safety  director  also  ex- 
plained a  new  plan  whicli  the  District  Police 
Department  is  using  to  promote  innovations 
and  evaluation  of  new  techniques  Each 
precinct,  he  said,  makes  monthly  reports 
on  crime  figures,  while  smaller  units  within 
the  precincts  (seven  or  eight  block  areas  i 
make  similar   reports  on   a  weekly   basis 

Mr.  Loughrey  said  that  fear  for  their  own 
security  had  brought  the  p.uticipanls  to  the 
conference.  He  complained  that  the  courts 
have  forgotten  the  victims  of  crime.  To  pun- 
ish the  policeman  for  brutality  or  other 
abuses,  the  criminal  is  set  flee  to  resume 
his  illegal  activities.  The  ruliius  of  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
justices  feel  a  person  who  confesses  to  a 
crime  must  have  l)?e:i  coerced  by  police 
violence. 

The  speaker  was  also  critical  of  the  de- 
mands on  a  policeman's  time  such  as  filling 
out  detailed  reports.  Exces.=ive  paperwork 
and  administrative  detail  may  leave  too 
little  time  ior  crime  jircvention  and  detec- 
tion, he  said. 

Question  period 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Patrolman's  Benevolent  Association  request 
for  5.000  additional  patrolmen? 

Answer.  Mr.  Loughrey  said  additional  men 
are  needed  to  take  the  place  of  those  on  sick 
leave  and  court  leave  and  to  compensate  for 
the  shorter  (40-hour)  week. 

Question.  Why  won't  the  public  get  in- 
volved in  preventing  crimes? 

Answer.  Mr  Loughrey  said  the  public  must 
be  educated  about  how  they  can  help  their 
law  enforcement  officials. 

PANEL    ON    THE    COURTS 

Members  of  this  panel,  which  discussed 
the  question  of  whether  the  courts  are  too 
lenient,  were  Justice  Arthur  Markewich  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court;  Russell 
Oswald,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Parole  Commission,  and  Burton  Roberts, 
chief  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
Bronx.  Judge  J.  Howard  Rossbach  of  the  New 
York  City  Criminal  Court  served  as  mod- 
erator. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  the  crime  Increase  is  not 
just  cold  statistics  but  hard  facts.  There  was 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  Indictments  in 
Bronx  County  from  1966  to  1967.  Since  it  Is 
not  possible  for  the  courts  to  keep  pace  with 
this  caseload,  they  often  resort  to  reduced 
charges  and  sentences  Because  the  courts  do 
not  have  adequate  manpower  or  facilities, 
they  have,  of  necessity,  been  lenient  in  cases 
where  leniency  was  not  merited.  The  blame 
should  be  placed  not  on  the  courts  but  on 
the  failure  of  the  State  legislature  to  in- 
crease ihe  number  of  judges  available  to  try 
cases. 

The  speaker  was  also  critical  of  the  correc- 
tional system.  There  has  been  very  little  re- 
search done  on  crime,  including  what  causes 
it  in  a  psychological  or  behavioral  sense  and 
how  we  can  prevent  it.  Fifteen  to  25  per  cent 
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of  those  accused  of  crimes  are  psychopaths, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  research  in  this  area. 
We  have  not  provided  psychiatric  correc- 
tional facilities  to  deal  with  these  individuals. 
The  purpose  of  criminal  justice  is  not 
revenge.  It  is  to  deter  others  Irom  committing 
crimes  and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have 
committed  crimes  The  new  penal  law  in  New 
York  State  provides  a  rational  system  of 
sentencing,  with  punishments  geared  not 
only  to  fit  the  crime  but  more  importantly 
lo  lit  the  individual  There  is  greater  flexi- 
bility in  parole  board  operations  as  well  as 
in  sentencing 

But  more  monev  is  still  needed  in  the  cor- 
rfciional  svstt-m.  For  example,  the  prisoners 
at  Rlkers  Island  have  a  fourth  or  nfth  grade 
reading  level  Thev  need  more  educational 
facilities.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
languish  awav 

Prl.son  will  not  .solve  the  problem  of  crime. 
There  is  no  casv  .solution,  and  we  mii.st  search 
ii,r  an  answer"  with  light  rather  than  with 
heat  Above  all,  we  must  reach  into  our  jiock- 
ets  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  Mr 
Roberts  said,  in  order  to  enable  our  courts 
and  correctional  in.stltutions  to  do  the  job. 
Mr  Oswald  said  that  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  loo  soft  with  criminals, 
it  is  neccssarv  first  to  say  who  is  the  "we" 
in  our  questicn  Does  the  "we"  refer  to  those 
wh.o  have  in  no  wav  contributed  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  criminality''  Does  it  exclude  the 
advertising  man  more  interested  m  .selling 
his  product  than  in  the  truth,  the  news- 
paperman more  concerned  about  sennation 
than  the  effect  of  his  stories,  the  movie  and 
TV  producer?  specializing  in  stimulating 
criminal  tenaencies.  the  jKirents  and  schools 
which  have  neglected  to  in.still  proper  atti- 
tudes and  con(^cpts   in  children? 

Actually,  we  all  .share  some  degree  of  re- 
■-ponsibilitv.  and  the  proljlem  of  improving 
our  vouthful  and  adult  criminals  is  also  the 
problem  of  improving  ourselves  Mr.  Oswald 
remarked. 

He  .said  punishment,  as  distinguished 
from  revenge,  is  a  rational  rather  than  an 
emotional  act  Hit  v.  It  is  aimed  at  achieving 
.i  certain  end.  and  any  evaluation  of  its  soft- 
ness or  harshness  must  be  based  on  how  well 
it  achieves  this  end  But  the  question  of 
"ends"  is  a  very  complex  one.  One  broad 
school  of  thought  maintains  that  punish- 
ment acts  as  a  deterrent,  while  another 
school  claims  that  Its  real  goal  is  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  crime  by  the  individual  who 
has  alreadv  committed  a  crime.  The  idea 
that  the  more  atrocious  the  punishment. 
the  more  deterrent  its  effect,  has  not  worked 
in  practice.  People  become  used  to  things, 
even  to  executions,  and  they  cease  to  deter. 
It  Is  not  the  severitv  of  the  punLshment  but 
the  certainty  of  it  that  is  important,  and 
this  is  based  on  community  attitudes  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  police  and  the  courts. 

Mr  Oswald  also  said  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  increased  crime  in  a  period  of 
affluence,  when  expectations  are  large  and 
frustration  and  anger  are  natural  reactions 
for  those  who  are  left  behind. 

Justice  Markewich  answered  the  question 
of  whether  the  courts  are  too  lenient  with 
a  "no."  Sentencing  is  not  usually  automatic 
for  a  particular  crime,  but  is  tailored  to  the 
individual,  which  is  why  you  need  a  judge 
rather  than  a  clerk.  It  is  necessary  to  purge 
society  of  those  people  who  are  incapable 
of  living  in  society,  who  make  serious  nui- 
sances of  themselves  or  who  constitute  dan- 
gers to  everyone  else.  Severity  of  punish- 
ment in  the  form  of  long  prison  terms  Is 
sometimes  necessary  when  it  is  for  the  public 
good.  The  judge  is  the  instrument  of  society. 
But  rehabilitation  must  be  chosen  when- 
ever a  judge  has  the  choice.  Here,  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  finding  the  suitable  agency  or 
means  for  rehabilitation.  There  must  also 
be  people  available  to  look  after  and  guide 
criminals  who  are  placed  on  probation  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  prison. 


Rehabilitation  cannot  make  up  Kr  a  lack 
of  proper  parental  teaching,  but  the  job  of 
protecting  the  community  must  be  given  to 
corrections  panile  and  probatiun  officers 
when  the  parents  fall  When  probation  also 
lalls  the  judge  has  the  problem  of  what 
lo  do  with  a  vk.latcr  Usually,  he  must  send 
him  to  lail.  giving  up  hope  ol  rehabilitation 

The  luslice  said  he  believes  In  short  sen- 
tences coupled  with  long  periods  uf  supervi- 
sion under  parole  The  pr^ibability  of  punish- 
ment, he  ^uld.  is  not  a  real  deterrent  against 
crime:  the  crimiiia!  d<jes  not  consider  this 
because  he  does  not  believe  he  is  going  to 
be  caught 

I'ANEL    i>:\     NARCOTICS 

The  p.iiiel  on  narcotics,  with  State  Senator 
.^ljriih,.m  Bernstein  as  moderator,  discussed 
whether  addicts  can  be  controlled.  Members 
were  George  M.  Belk.  district  supervisor  lor 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics:  Laurence 
Pierce,  chairman  uf  the  New  York  state  Nar- 
cotics C.unmisslon:  and  Dr.  V  P  Dole,  origi- 
nator ot  the  Methadone  Program,  senior 
physician  to  the  hospital  cf  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versitv. 

Mr  Belk  remarked  that  it  is  common  fur  a 
societv,  when  it  determines  that  a  practice 
IS  undermining  the  health  of  Us  citizens,  to 
call  on  the  law  .is  .ui  ally  of  medicine  Nar- 
cotic drug  addiction  is  c  sociological  and 
medical  problem  It  is  also  a  legal  prol-ilem 
Arguments  about  whether  addicts  .ire  ba^l- 
callv  sick  people  or  criminals  serve  no  useful 
purpo.se  and  obstruct  prf;gre=s 

There  is  still  a  need  to  educate  more  doc- 
tors to  assume  leadership  m  bringing  addicts 
through   the   long,  difficult   jTOcess  of  treat- 
ment and  cure    But  the  growing  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  m  exploring  mcdic:il 
solutions  to  addiction  is  heartening    At   the 
■ame    time,    the    leder.tl    govermueni    ha.s    a 
new  l.iv. — the  Narcotic  .^dd.ct  l{ph..bllitat:on 
Act  of  196C— which  affords  more  opporiinr.- 
ties  lor  the  treatment  of  .^doii'ts  and  assist- 
ance for  the  states  in  their  elfortj^  For  cx.un- 
ple     certain    addicts    charged    under    lf-i1or.i! 
law  may  be  permitted  to  elect  ,  ommiiment 
to  the  surgeon  Gener.il  for  treatment  in  lieu 
of  prosecution,  and  certain  addicts  who  ii.ive 
been  convicted  of  ledcr.il  crimes  may  ))e  sen- 
tenced to  commitment   for  treatment  for  .ai 
indefinite   period    i  not    to   exceed    10   years  i. 
The  ;.'Ct  also  separates  marijuana  offenders 
from   narcotics   violators  by   making  jjersons 
convicted  of  marijuan.i  violations  and   serv- 
ing mandatory  sentences  eligible  for  parole. 
It  mav  not  be  m  the  nature  of  social  prob- 
lems that  there  will  ever  be  an  ab.soUite  an- 
swer to  the  addiction  problem.  Controls  alone 
are  not  enough.  Many  other  steps  have  not 
been  taken  that  could  help  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance  of    a    bad    situ.ition     Governments 
have  not  done  enough   to  prevent  addiction 
bv  alleviating  the  degradation  of  poverty,  the 
decay  of  our  cities,  the  disgrace  of  discrimi- 
nation   and    the    despair    of    illiteracy,    .-^nd 
they  have   not  taken  adequate  measures  to 
treat     and      rehabilitate      narcotic      addicts 
properlv.  But  I  am  encouraged  that  a  great 
deal  is  now  being  done,  Mr   Belk  added 

Mr.  Pierce  said  that  narcotics  addicts  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  crime  which  oc- 
curs in  New  York  City,  especially  crimes 
against  propertv.  The  Implication  Is  that  if 
we  can  control  the  addict,  the  crime  rate 
should  decline  commensurately.  This  con- 
clusion raises  questions  about  reported  rates 
of  "cure  "  for  narcotic  addiction  and  about 
relapse  rates.  Studies  suggest  that  control  of 
addiction  is  possible,  but  the  degree  varies 
greatlv  It  is  important  to  pursue  the  po.=-- 
slbllitv  of  "abstinence."  but  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  other  approaches 
such  as  control  through  the  supervised  ad- 
ministering of  drug  substances. 

New  ?ork  State  has  embarked  upon  a 
massive  attack  on  addiction  on  four  fronts; 
prevention  through  education,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  research  and  evaluation 
and    law    enforcement.    The    state    Narcotic 
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Commission  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
first  three  of  these  programs  The  commis- 
sions policv  Is  that  there  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  a  single  method  of  treating  and  re- 
habilitating all  addicts  Thus,  it  is  seeking 
to  develop  a  variety  of  approaches  Altogether, 
the  \arlous  programs  which  it  operates  pro- 
vide treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  lor 
more  than  5.000  addicts,  mainly  iroin  New 
York  Cltv 

The  principal  new  contribution  of  the 
state  coinmlssion  is  the  lievelopment  of  a 
Mibstantial  aftercare  progr.im  Tlds  enables 
the  commission  to  continue  its  program  of 
rehabilitation  after  the  addict  lias  progressed 
sufficiently  to  be  returne<l  to  las  community. 
He  is  provided  with  the  kind  ot  support  .uid 
assistance  which  may  enable  blm  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  resume  orug  use.  Mr 
I'lerf  e  said 

Dr  Dole  described  the  Methadone  Treat- 
ment Program  of  supervised,  controlled  ad- 
ministration of  the  synthetic  drug  metha- 
done to  addicts  who  are  unable  to  abstain 
completelv  irom  drug  use.  At  the  jiresent 
time,  he  said.  G50  former  har<lcore  criminal 
heroin  addicts  are  in  treatment  Before  they 
Joined  the  jirogram.  these  individuals  cost 
society  $25.01)0  to  .^50.000  per  \ear  per  person. 
not  including  the  social  costs  <'f  destroyed 
families,  abandoned  children  and  wasted  tal- 
ents Many  of  them  now  are  decent  citizens 
Weeklv  Chemical  tests  are  used  to  make 
sure  ijatients  do  not  relapse  t"  narcotics  use. 
In  additi<in.  systematic  reports  on  Ijchavlor, 
heidth  and  employment  of  all  p;itient.s  are 
obta-ned  at  weeklv  intervals  Irom  coiinsell.irs 
and  phvsiclaiis  Tl.e  records  of  lhe.se  tests 
show  that  meth.idone  treatment  has  stopped 
the  ex-:!ddicts'  heroin  seeking  and  !i.is  great- 
ly reduced  criminal  behavior. 

But  It  IS  no  p:inacea  for  addiction.  The 
patients  must  v.i'nt  trenrmpnt  There  are  no 
residence  lacllit*es  and  the  people  treated 
must  be  able  to  live  in  the  community  as 
oidin;;rv  citizens  during  treatment  For  .some 
addicts,  this  is  loo  much  to  demand  But 
Hi)  per  cent  of  the  addicts  who  surted  ireat- 
mer.t  on  methadone  have  remained  in  the 
prot'ram  v.lthout  the  aid  of  prolonged  psy- 
chiatric treatment  Some  of  the  other  11  per 
cent  undoulnedly  would  have  been  better 
oir  with  institutional  care. 

Crime  has  been  reduced  significantly 
among  the  jwrtlclpants  During  i<n  .  xperl- 
cnce  of  four  veais.  there  have  been  tiuee  con- 
Niclions  for  felonies.  35  for  misdemeanors 
•nd  five  lor  lesser  offenses  On  the  basis  of 
their  prior  records,  these  same  individuals 
would  liave  been  expected  to  have  at  least 
400   conMctionr. 

But  there  are  not  enough  lacllitles  to  treat 
every  .iddict  who  applies,  and  .500  addicts  al- 
ready accepted  for  the  program  are  still  on 
the  "streets,  living  bv  crime,  for  want  of 
treatment  lacilities  If  substantial  progress 
IS  to  be  made.  Dr.  Dole  said,  we  must  also 
find  ways  to  bring  more  doctors  into  the 
field  of  treating  narcotics  addicts 
Question  Period 
Question  ibv  Senator  Bernstein  i .  Would 
you  discuss  the  increasing  use  of  marijuana 
in  colleges  and  high  schools  and  the  move- 
ment to  legalize  its  use  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  no  worse  than  alcohol  or  smoking? 

Answer  Mr  Pierce  said  one  should  not  In- 
troduce anv  drug  into  the  system  without 
knowlnc  Its  con.sequence.=  upon  the  mind 
md  bodv  There  isn't  much  solace  in  relating 
the  problem  to  alcohol.  There  are  600.000 
icoholics  in  New  York  City  and  six  or  seven 
miUion  in  the  United  States.  We  don't  know- 
how  manv  marijuana  users  become  addicts, 
but  It  iscert.un  that  those  who  do  suffer 
the  same  kind  of  consequences  as  alcoholics 
Question.  Whv  wait  until  narcotics  u.sers 
become  mainliners  before  treating  them? 
Most  heroin  users  graduate  from  a  lesser 
narcotic,  do  they  not? 

Answer    Mr.   Pierce   agreed    and   said    the 
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state  commission  has  responsibilities  for  re- 
search and  prevention  as  well  as  treatment 
of  addicts.  He  and  Mr.  Belk  cited  various  pro- 
grams. Including  Information  and  education 
m  the  EchoolB.  sponsored  or  supported  by  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  In  Us  20 
months  of  existence,  the  commission  has 
distributed  150.000  pieces  of  literature  about 
the  drug  problem  and  has  completed  two 
films,  one  for  high  school  youngsters.  The 
federal  Narcotics  Bureau  has  a  speakers' 
bureau  to  address  young  people,  PTAs  and 
other  groups.  The  bureau  also  has  films  avail- 
able for  young  audiences. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  churches  and 
community  organizations  can  do  to  help  with 
this  problem? 

Answer.  Mr.  Pierce  said  both  city  and  state 
are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  these  groups. 
There  are  many  things  groups  can  do  In 
terms  of  public  education. 

Question  (by  Senator  Bernstein i.  It  has 
been  said  that  methadone,  a  synthetic  drug. 
Is  addictive  In  and  of  lUelf.  Is  that  so? 

Answer.  Dr.  Dole  said  methadone,  properly 
used,  produces  a  blockade  that  make  opiates 
ineffective  for  the  user.  Patients  get  no 
narcotic  effect  or  euphoria.  They  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  normal  people  and  do 
not  have  the  symptoms  of  addicts. 

Qwestlo*.  Are  you  advocating  a  witch  hunt 
for  people*  who  use  drugs  or  are  you  willing 
to  treat  them  as  sick  people? 

Answer.  Treat  them  as  sick  people.  Senator 
Bernstein  said.  I  advocate  confinement, 
psychotherapy,  group  therapy,  educational 
programs  and  rehabilitation  of  all  types  so 
they  can  readjust  to  their  community  when 
they    are    released    from    the    rehabilitation 

center. 

Question  How  long  Is  It  necessary  to  test 
marijuana  in  order  to  find  out  whether  It  Is 
harmless?  The  US  Army  has  been  testing 
It  since  1910  and  has  found  it  no  more  harm- 
ful  than   alcohol. 

Answer.  Senator  Bernstein  said  all  medical 
Indications  are  that  marijuana  does  create 
psychological  changes  and  may  lead  to  emo- 
tional dependency.  Based  upon  this  evidence, 
you  cannot  conclude  it  Is  harmless,  and  until 
it  is  proven  harmless  I  will  oppose  any  legal- 
ization of  it. 

Question  (bv  Dr.  Dolei.  What  am  I  to  do 
about  the  addicts  desperately  wanting  to  get 
Into  our  methadone  program?  Shall  I  tell 
them  It  win  not  be  available  for  two  years, 
or  can  I  get  more  facilities? 

Answer.  Mr.  Belk  said  he  is  not  too  sure  he 
would  like  to  see  another  500  methadone  ad- 
dicts. 'Besides,  It  Is  my  opinion— and  the 
position  of  the  US.  government—  that  meth- 
adone is  a  research  program  and  has  still  to 
prove  Itself  before  It  can  be  expanded." 

PANEL    ON    GENERAL    PROBLEMS    OF    SECURITY 

This  open  discussion  session  was  chaired 
hv  Stite  Senator  Harrison  J.  Goldin  and 
Edmond  Rovner,  administrative  assistant  to 
Congresrman  Bingham. 

Qrestion.  What  kind  of  federal  programs 
are  oelng  set  up  to  halt  violence  in  the 
ghetto? 

Answer.  Mr.  Rovner  said  a  great  deal  is 
being  done,  for  example  the  summer  job 
programs,  but  much  of  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  local  governments. 

Question.  What  is  being  done  to  help 
police  forces  deter  crime? 

Answer.  Mr.  Rovner  mentioned,  as  a  short- 
range  program,  the  President's  proposed  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill,  which  would 
provide  federal  assistance  for  state  and  local 
police  forces,  and.  as  a  long-range  federal 
effort  to  deal  with  crime,  the  whole  spectrum 
of  antipoverty  programs. 

Question.  If  crime  has  economic  roots, 
what  economic  programs  have  actually  been 
established? 

Answer.  Mr.  Rovner  listed  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Job  training,  public 
and  pubUcly  assisted  housing  and  Job  crea- 
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tlon  as  some  examples  of  federal  programs. 

Statement.  Senator  Goldin  discussed  a  new 
state  law  which  requires  landlords  to  provide 
a  functioning  bell-and-buzzer  system  if  50 
per  cent  of  their  tenants  request  it.  He  said 
this  could  help  In  reducing  burglaries,  as- 
saults and  other  crimes. 

Statement  The  breakdown  in  law  and  or- 
der is  not  difficult  to  understand;  Congress 
has  not  even  passed  legislation  covering  its 
own  ethics. 

Question.  Is  there  really  a  link  between 
crime  and  poverty? 

Answer  Mr.  Rovner  said  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  studies  conclude  that 
crime  in  the  streets  and  poverty  are  linked. 

Statement.  The  problem  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  police  protection.  More  respect 
for  the  police  is  needed.  Something  must 
be  done  to  end  the  animosity  between  white 
policemen  and  Negro  citizens. 

Statement.  A  state  of  war  now  exists  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites  in  America.  There 
are  tremendous  pressures. 

Statement.  Spokesmen  for  the  Congress  of 
Senior  Citizens  praised  Mr.  Bingham's  efforts 
in  Congress  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens.  They 
said  28  per  cent  of  the  poor  in  New  York 
are  elderly  persons.  These  people  are  poor 
but  law-abiding. 

Statement.  A  spokesman  for  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  responsible 
gu:i  control  legislation. 

Statement.  A  spokesman  for  the  Bronx 
Dr.ift  Information  and  Counseling  Service 
said  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  draining  Amer- 
ica's resources.  It  is  urgent  to  resolve  this 
conflict  in  order  to  be  able  to  resolve  our 
domestic  problems. 

Statement.  The  New  York  State  Human 
Rights  Law  contains  unintentional  discrim- 
ination and  should  be  rewritten  to  eliminate 
this  shortcoming. 

CONCHJDING    PLENARY    SESSION 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  final  plenary 
session  of  the  conference  was  Bronx  Borough 
President  Herman  Badillo. 

Mr  Badillo  said  the  rate  of  crime  In  the 
Bronx  is  about  average  for  New  York  City, 
but  crime  is  much  more  prevalent  in  slum 
•ireas  of  the  South  Bronx  than  in  the  upper 
income  Rlverdale  section.  Not  only  do  most 
of  the  victims  of  crime  live  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods; these  people  feel  the  need  for  in- 
creased police  protection  most  strongly.  They 
are  not  at  all  apathetic  about  the  crime 
problem. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  he  said,  there  is  in- 
;idequate  police  protection  becavise  police- 
men are  air.iid.  They  are  no  different  from 
the  rest  of  us;  they  don't  want  to  risk  their 
lives  when  the  odds  are  heavily  against  them. 
We  cant  blame  them  for  this  feeling.  The 
ono-mun  p;>.trol  car  just  doesn't  conform  to 
reality,  especially  In  slum  neighborhoods.  It 
is  necessarv  to  push  for  additional  manpower 
in  these  areas  so  the  police  can  patrol  in 
groups  of  at  least  two  men. 

The  reality  of  life  in  the  slums  during  the 
summer,  the  borough  president  said,  is  com- 
parable to  being  on  the  beach  on  a  hot  day 
with  no  water  and  with  all  of  your  clothes 
on  It  is  impossible  t  j  sleep  in  unbearably  hot 
apartments,  and  residents  have  nothing  to 
do  except  sit  on  their  front  stoops  drinking 
beer  well  into  the  night.  There  is  nothing 
criminal  about  this,  but  It  results  In  situa- 
tions which  lead  to  Incidents  which  may 
lead  In  turn  to  riots. 

What  can  be  done?  It  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  talk  about  tearing  down  the  slums 
when  there  is  not  one  cent  in  the  city  or 
state  budgets  to  build  low-cost  housing.  The 
only  available  money  comes  from  the  federal 
government,  and  New  York  City  Is  limited 
to  7  500  units  a  year,  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent waiting  list  of  135.000  families.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  Job  training  and 
special  educational  programs  is  much  the 
same.  Talk  about  grand  schemes  for  action 
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in  these  fields  only  arouses  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations when  there  are  no  funds. 

Mr.  Badillo  appealed  to  his  listeners  to 
work  actively  to  secure  financial  support  for 
housing.  Job  training  and  education  instead 
of  Just  talking  about  what  should  be  done. 
Beyond  that,  he  said,  let  us  work  on  the  lim- 
ited things  we  can  do  with  existing  resources, 
such  as  simply  clearing  the  garbage  from  our 
streets  a  block  at  a  time. 

There  are  many  other  small  things  that 
each  of  us  can  do.  When  we  are  working  in 
these  ways,  then  we  can  begin  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  black  and  white  separatists. 
Then  we  can  begin  to  forge  a  new  civil  rights 
coalition. 

Congressman  Bingham  closed  the  confer- 
ence by  summarizing  some  of  the  many  view- 
points which  were  expressed  at  the  various 
sessions.  In  spite  of  many  disagreements,  he 
said,  there  were  also  certain  themes  that 
emerged:  that  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
crime  are  exceedingly  complex  and  there  are 
no  "gimmicks"  or  simple  solutions;  that  the 
struggle  against  crime  must  proceed  on  many 
levels  at  once,  including  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  racial  prejudice  and  the 
immediate  tasks  of  providing  greater  security 
In  the  community;  that  in  all  of  these  activi- 
ties there  is  a  need  for  additional  funds,  more 
trained  personnel  and  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  the  police  and  other 
government  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and 
private  organizations  and  citizens  on  the 
other. 

To  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  safety  for 
our  citizens,  he  said,  the  pressing  needs  are 
for  more  manpower.  Increased  training  and 
education,  better  pay  and  improved  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  police,  courts  and 
correctional  systems.  Surely,  responsible  citi- 
zens (no  matter  what  their  poUUcal  views) 
can  agree  with  police  officials  on  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  decisively  to  meet  some  of 
these  requirements  for  more  effective  law 
enforcement. 

For  Americans  who  consider  themselves 
"liberals."  the  Congressman  said,  the  need 
for  action  is  especially  great.  He  continued: 
"At  a  time  of  rising  public  concern,  the 
issue  of  crime  in  the  streets  could  become  a 
major  weapon  in  a  serious  bid  for  power  by 
elements  of  the  far  right— replacing  such 
traditional  rlghtwing  battle  cries  as  'com- 
munist subversion.'  To  date,  the  liberal  com- 
munity has  left  this  field  almost  entirely  to 
the  conservatives. 

"State  and  local  communities,  which  have 
alwavs  had  the  primary  responsibility  for 
enforcement  and  corrections — and  rightly 
so — should  provide  most  of  the  financial  sup- 
port for  improved  police,  judicial  and  cor- 
rectional services.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  task  requires  substantially  greater  re- 
sources than  state  and  municipal  budgets 
can  provide.  Assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  required  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  has  been  envisaged  so  far." 
Mr  Bingham  said  the  President  has  taken 
,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  with  his 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill.  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  year.  He  urged  the 
citizei'.s  organizations  represented  at  the 
conference  to  make  their  voices  heard  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  the  proposed  Firearms  Con- 
trol Bill  and  other  legislation  discussed  by 
Congressman  Celler.  He  also  asked  them  to 
work  for  the  additional  funds  for  police  work 
which  Borough  President  Badillo  so  elo- 
quently advocated. 

Participating  In  the  conference  were  of- 
ficers, representatives  and  members  of  many 
institutions,  organizations,  and  community 
groups,  including  the  following: 

American  Jewish  Congress:  Bronx  Gen- 
eral Di.islon;  Bronx  Women's  Division;  West 
Bronx  Chapter. 

American  Legion,  John  Praser  Bryan  and 
McNally  Posts. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
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Arthur  Murphy  Tenants  Association. 
Association    for    Help    of    Retarded    Chil- 
dren. 

Association   of   Community   Organizations. 

Association  of  Jewish  Court  Attaches. 

Balnbridge  Neighborhood  Association. 

Bedford  Park  Civic  Association. 

Beth  Abraham  Hospital. 

Benjamin     Franklin    Reform    Democratic 

Club.  „,     . 

Better   Organization   in   Mid-Bronx   B  nal 
B'rlth:    Bernard    Mogllesky    Lodge;     Inwood 
Chapter;  Rlverdale  Chapter;  Skyvlew  Lodge. 
Board  of  Education. 
Board  of  Higher  Ediication. 
Bronx  Boys  Club. 
Bronx  Community  College. 
Bronx  Consultation  Center. 
Bronx  County  Bar  Association. 
Bronx  House. 

Bronx  Grand  Jurlors  Association. 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science. 
Bronx  Juvenile  Court. 
Bronx  Pelham  Reform  Democratic  Club. 
Bronx  Post  Office. 
Bronx  Protestant  Council. 
Bronx  Therapeutic  Council. 
Bronx  Young  Democrats. 
Bronxwood  Advisory  Council. 
Catholic  Inter-racial  Council. 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 
Chester  Civic  Improvement  Association. 
Christ  Episcopal  Church. 
Christopher  Columbus  High  School. 
Church  of  the  Mediator  High  School. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Church  of  the  Visitation  Mother's  Club. 
Civic  Center  of  Israel. 

Civic  Improvement  Association  of  North- 
east Bronx. 

Columbus  Evander  Youth  and  Adult  Cen- 
ter. 

Columbus  Esca  Alliance. 
Community  Planning  Beard  No.  5. 
Creston  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
Decatur  Democratic  Club. 
Democratic  Organization  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Countries. 

Dodge  Vocational  High  School. 

East  Tremont  Child  Care  Center. 

East  Tremont  Neighborhood  Association. 

Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Independent  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

Pordham  Civic  Association. 

Fordham    Heights    Community    Organiza- 
tion. 

Pordham  Lutheran  Church. 

Fordham  University. 

Prances  Schervler  Home. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel 

Port  Tryon  Jewish  Center. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Good  Shepherd  Parish. 

Hadassah:      Balfour.      Brandels.      Pelham 
Parkway.  Tel  Aviv  Groups. 

Holy  Spirit  School 

Horace  Mann  High  School. 

Hunter  College. 

Immaculate  Conception  Church. 

Inwood-Marble  Hill  New  Frontier   Demo- 
crats, Inc. 

Jewish  Center  of  WlUlamsbridge. 

John  P.  Kennedy  Independent  Democratic 
Club. 

Junior  High  Schools   Nos.   44.   45.   79,   135, 
141.143. 

Klngsbrldge  Heights  Jewish  Center. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Knights  of  Pythias. 

Knolls  Community  Council. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Little  League  Baseball  Inc.,  District  23. 

Local  School  Boards  Nos.  10.  11. 

Marble  Hill  Tenants  Association. 

Manhattan  College. 

MARK:  Committee  for  Civil  Rights. 

Messiah  Lutheran  Church. 

Monterey  Community  Association. 

Mosholu  Civic  Association. 

Mosholu  Montefiore  Community  Center. 
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Mount  Saint  Ursula  High  School. 
Narcotics  Institute  Program,  Haryou  ACT. 
Inc. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
plovees. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
New    York    City    Department    of    Social 
Services. 

New  York  City  Police  Department:  7th  Di- 
vision; 34th.  46th.  48th.  50th  precincts. 

New  York  City  Speech  Correction  Teachers 
Association. 

New  York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission. 

Northeast   Independent   Democratic   Club. 
ORT. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Convent. 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge— Holy  Name  Society. 
Our  Saviour  Lutheran  Church. 
Parkslde  Day  Center. 
Pelham  Parkway  Jewish  Center. 
34th  Precinct  Community  Council. 
46th  Precinct  Community  Council. 
52nd  Precinct  Community  Council. 
Presidents  Council:  School  Districts  6  and 
10. 

Port  Authority  Police  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

Public  Schools  Nos.  7X,  24.  '.26.  41,  46.  57, 
67X,  78,91,97,  122,  189. 

Rlverdale  Council  on  Youth. 
Rlverdale  Country  School. 
Rlverdale  Merchants  Association 

Rlverdale  Neighborhood  House. 

Rlverdale-Yonkers  Society  lor  Eth.ful  Cul- 
ture. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Academy. 

Jacob  H.  Schlff  Center. 

St.  Edmund's  Church.  Men's  Guild. 

St.  Elizabeth  Church.  Holy  Name  Socielv. 

St  Francis  of  Asslsl. 

St.  Gabriel  School 

St.  Mary's  Church.  Holy  Name  Society. 

St.  Margaret  Mary  School. 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentlne. 

St.  Philip  Neri  School. 

St.  Simon  Stock  Church. 

St.  Stephen's  Methodist  Church. 

Tremont  Methodist  Church. 

Tlieodore  Roosevelt  High  School. 

Unlversltv  Heights  Community  .dissociation. 

University  Heights  Presbyterian  Church. 

Victory  Day  Care  Center. 

Waltori  High  School. 

Washington  Avenue  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. 

West  Bronx  Council. 

William  Hodson  Community  Center. 

Workmen's  Circle.  Branch  1082. 

Yeshlva  University. 

Young  Israel  of  Klngsbrldge. 

Young  Republican  Club. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
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I  am  happy  that  the  Maine  Teachers 
Association  will  participate  in  Teachers- 
in-Politics  Weekend.  Never  before  has 
our  Nation  required  a  higher  degree  of 
citizen  participation  in  politics — at  the 
local,  State,  and  National  levels.  Each 
individual  should  feel  he  has  a  definite 
role  in  shaping  local  institutions  and 
local  policy.  Teachers-in-Politics  Week- 
end will  help  in  shaping  local  policy.  By 
encouraging  teachers  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  jxilitics  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  performing  a  valuable 
public  service. 


Teachers-in-Politicj  Weekend 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  5.  196S 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  has  desi.snated  the 
'.veekend  of  April  5  to  7  as  Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend.  This  weekend,  which 
will  be  observed  throughout  the  coimtry, 
is  designed  to  focus  the  attention  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  politicians  on  the 
importance  of  recognizing  that  educa- 
tional policy  decisions  are  political  deci- 
sions and  that  educators  must  take  an 
active  role  in  helping  shape  those 
decisions. 


The  Federal  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965— A  Fraud 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Hoad.side  Council  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  groups  in  the 
countrv  working  for  .<;ccnic  highways, 
parks,  bicycle  and  hikin;;  irall.^;.  billboard 
control,  and  underground  winna. 

In  this  connection,  the  roadside  coun- 
cil had  a  deep  interest  in  the  Foderal 
Highway  Beautincation  Act  of  196?.  The 
council  predicted  when  ihf  art  was 
pa.ssed  that  it  '.vould  be  a  d  .master,  and 
would  actually  retard  hi^a-iw;iy  beautifi- 
cation. and  now.  in  its  new.s:tttcr  No.  13. 
it  ix);nts  out  that  th;s  is  lUst  the  case. 
I  believe  Members  of  Coniircss  and  other 
readers  of  the  Concressional  Record  will 
lind  these  comments  of  interest. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

The    FEDER'.t    HIr.nw.^v    Ufa^  TlFlt ation    Act 
OF    ;r)65   IS  A  Fr!.\CD 

The  Fedor.il  Highwny  lieautUication  Act  uf 
1965  in  io  far  .us  it  applies  lo  billboard  con- 
trol IS  a  fraud  becau.se  >jf  the  circumstances 
of  its  pas.sage.  because  of  its  laneuaae  which 
actuallv  calls  for  ihe  promotion  of  biUbo.ads. 
because  it  encourages  billboard  alleys  at  the 
entrances  to  the  cities  and  town:;  en  the 
major  highways,  because  it  upsets  the  exist- 
ing sign  control  proerams  m  ihe  sta^s.  be- 
cause the  Act  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  !-tates  to  have  a  bettor  law.  and  be- 
cause it  does  violence  to  the  public's  expec- 
tation? Also,  the  ether  part,  of  the  tederal 
kiw  which  apply  to  screening  of  junky:'.rd3 
and  roadside  improvement  have  major  de- 
fects and  crippling  loopholes. 

The  Washington  Post  said  in  an  editorial 
on  Mav  10.  1967: 

•■Tl;ie  Highway  Beautification  Act.  as  It 
applies  to  (iUtdoor  .idvertising.  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  disappointius 
statutes  Congress  ever  pn;«:ted.  It  was  known 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  enacted  in  1965  that 
It  contamed  some  striking  defects,  N-jw  some 
of  the  legisla'-crs  who  are  most  interested  in 
protecting  hiahways  from  unsightly  distrac- 
tions are  sa;.inG:  that  the  lav.-  :s  worse  than 
no  jaw  at  all.  In  some  .states  :t  w:ll  :.ctu.illy 
create  billboard  advertising  wi:cre  none 
existed  before." 

This  is  str.ing  langua:;e  i.ut  the  record 
bacAs  -t  lip. 

Three  >ears  ago  President  Johnson  .sent  a 
special  message  to  Cungress  on  Natural 
Beautv.  Seme  of  the  proposal.-;,  like  the  ones 
to  combat  jxillution  of  various  sorts,  had 
been  around  for  years,  and  some  were  new 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  President's 
program  was  its  ■nackaging."  Take  diflacult 
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problems  like  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
blllboRrds.  Junkyards,  mining  scars  and 
honky-tonk  seashores  and  put  them  all  to- 
gether, and  say  that  the  Issue  is  beauty,  and 
who  can  come  out  for  making  the  country 

uglier'' 

To  give  the  beautlflcatlon  program  a  proper 
launching.  President  Johnson  In  May  1965, 
sponsored  a  special  White  House  conference. 
Several  people  from  the  Roadside  Council 
were  among  the  800  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence. The  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  was  no  bed  of  roses — it  turned 
out  to  be  a  shambles  Many  went  away  .ingry. 
There  w.vs  wldespre.id  disappointment  that 
the  conference  talked  about  how  nice  It 
would  be  to  have  posl°s  by  the  roadside,  and 
pretty  buildings  instead  of  ugly  buildings. 
but  avoided  such  harder  questions  as  to  how 
to  keep  highway  departments  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  from  paving  their  way 
through  p.^rks. 

The  conference  started  out  with  no  more 
eager  participants  than  the  represenutives 
of  the  garden  club3  and  the  citizens'  roiidside 
councils  throughout  the  country,  who  had 
for  years  been  waging  lonely  buttles  against 
billboard  interests  and  highw.iy  departments, 
and  who  now  found  that  their  cause  was  all 
the  rage  They  d:d  not  claim  to  have  Invented 
beauty  but-"thev  did  feel  that  they  had 
earn»d  a  leiid^r-slup  role.  As  ihey  soon  learned, 
this  was  not  to  be  The  conference  sta:T  h.id 
apparently  decided  m  iidvance  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  dav  conferen'-e  were  going 
to  be  The  st.\!f  !'ad  prepared  draft  copies 
of  the  rep:)rts.  which,  based  on  what  tr.m- 
splred  subseqeuntly.  the  conferees  were  ex- 
pected to  rubber  stamp 

The  road.'ide  beautv  panel  received  a  draft 
proposal  of  their  report,  driwn  up  in  advance 
by  the  conference  staff.  The  panelists  were 
appalled  t  >  rind  that  the  prospective  report 
contained  -goodies"  that  the  billljoard  in- 
terests had  been  tryine  to  peddle  to  state 
leeislatures  for  years  without  success 

It  has  come  out  that  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  who  was  one  of 
the  Conference  staff  members  associated  with 
drafting  the  roadside  panel  report,  had  been 
negotiating  for  two  years  with  billboard 
operators  to  draft  legislation  which  the  bill- 
board interests  would  support  (Washington 
Post  March  28.  1965).  That  staff  member. 
Lowell  K.  Bridvell,  is  now  the  Federal  High- 
wav  Administrator. 

The  effect  of  one  provision  of  the  report 
would  be  the  exemption  from  billboard 
regulation  of  the  roadsides  along  the  en- 
trances and  through  the  downtown  areas  of 
the  cities  and  towns  on  the  nation's  princi- 
pal highways.  These  areas  are  the  "front 
doors"  and  ''portals"  of  the  nation  and  areas 
where  bUlboards  naturally  collect  and  which 
caused  "the  demand  for  billboard  legislation 
to  start  with.  As  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association  has 
pointed  out: 

"Control  of  roadside  advertising  In  the  areas 
of  Interphanges  in  municipal  and  metropoli- 
tan areas  Is  vitally  important  to  the  effective- 
ness of  ofBcial  routing  and  traffic  control 
signs — more  imperative  probably,  than  in 
rural  areas.  Traffic  flow  and  safety  Is  Jeopard- 
ized when  motorists  must  cope  with  uncon- 
trolled competition  of  commercial  advertising 
and  official  signs  near  Interchanges  on  high 
speed  expressways." 

After  a  heated  debate  among  the  panel- 
ists, in  which  the  delegates  on  the  floor  also 
participated,  the  panel  report  was  revised 
to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  panelists 
felt  that  the  entire  length  of  the  new  Inter- 
st^ite  freeways  and  the  primary  road  systems 
should  be  protected  from  the  indiscriminate 
placement  of  billboards.  The  single  vote 
against  the  panel  position  waa  by  a  billboard 
company  representative  from  'Waco,  Texas, 
who  stated  from  the  speakers  platform  that 
this  was  "not  far  from  the  Pedernales  River." 
Later  that  afternoon  when  the  conferees 
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were  gathered  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  u>  witness  the  final  presentation  of 
the  several  panel  reports  to  the  President, 
the  delegates  were  again  appalled  to  hear 
the  orlglniU  statf-prepared  roadside  report, 
not  their  own  hard  line,  being  read  to  the 
President  (Washingum  Post.  May  127.  1965 1. 
The  Uvst  straw  came  when  the  President 
announced,  to  the  delegates,  that  a  news  re- 
lease had  alreadv  been  made  that  morning 
revealing  his  highway  beauty  bill — a  bill 
which  contained  t-he  original  language  fa- 
vored by  the  billboard  Interests.  Concluding 
that  the  "jig  w.ts  up",  the  roadside  beauty 
lovers  shrugged  their  shoulders,  put  on  their 
hats  and  went  home  ,  W.ishlngton  Post.  May 
27.  19651.  Not  a  tew  were  outraged  to  realize 
that  their  presence  at  the  Conference  on 
.N.itural  Beauty  was  mere  window  dressing 
ior  a  program  which  had  been  decided  upon 
prior  to  the  conference.  Prom  that  time  on 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Administration   bill. 

The  final  blow  was  to  come  when  Congress 
further  weakened  thv-  legislation  by: 

lit  Including  in  the  beautlflcatlon  act 
the  stated  .objective  of  promotion  of  outdoor 
.idvertising, 

,2 1  Requiring  the  states  to  pay  for  any 
billboard.^  made  illegal  by  sUite  legislation, 
with  the  federal  government  picking  up  the 
t.ib  for  75  percent  uf  the  costs. 

Otaser'.  ers  were  charmed  to  notice  that  bill- 
bu.ird  company  lobbyists  and  others  allied 
With  them  were  working  clo.sely  with  the  Ad- 
minlstTatlon   representatives  to  get   the  law 

passed. 

For  decades  state  and  local  governments 
have  regulated  billboards  under  their  zoning 
laws  and  the  courts  have  backed  them  up. 
Firmly  established  by  legal  decisions  handed 
down  in  many  state.s  are  the  principles  that: 

I  1 1  Outdoor  advertising  is  essentially  a  use 
of  the  public  highways,  rather  than  a  bona 
fide  use  of  the  land. 

r2i  When  a  reasonable  period  for  amor- 
tization has  been  completed,  non-conforming 
billboards  mav  be  classed  as  a  public  nui- 
sance and  may  be  required  to  be  removed  un- 
der t;ie  state's  zoning  powers. 

En.ictment  of  «oijd  sign  ordinances  is  cer- 
tain to  be  retarded.  Pre.ssures  are  intense  on 
law-maker5  .it  all  levels,  and  whenever  an 
elfective  sign  ordinance  is  enacted,  it  is  only 
alter  a  long,  hard  struggle— nearly  always 
by  a  close  vote.  Add  dU  indeterminate  public 
expense  to  buv  billboards,  im  top  of  the  other 
arguments  emploved  by  the  foes  of  billboard 
control,  and  the"  .scales  will  swing  heavily 
against  ordinances  requiring  removal  of  non- 
conforming signs.  It  may  be  a  thing  of  the 

Further,  we  and  many  other  people  object 
to  ransoming  back  the  scenery  that  belongs 
to  'he  public  bv  right.  It  seems  elementary 
that  the  public  that  built  the  roads  has  the 
right  to  view  the  scenery  that  those  roads 
open  up.  The  most  charitable  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  the  congressional  action  was  that 
the  subject  was  complex  and  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing. 

Four  of  the  seven  Washington  State  con- 
gressmen voted  against  the  federal  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965.  as  did  all  of 
Oregon's  congressmen,  even  though  the  White 
House  pulled  out  all  stops  to  pass  the  new 
legislation.  Here  are  excerpts  from  statements 
of  the  four  Washington  State  congressmen 
who  opposed  the  new  federal  law: 

••The  Federal  Billboard  Act  might  disrupt 
our  excellent  Washington  State  Act  which 
IS  a  better  law  than  the  one  Congress  passed. 
This  bill  did  not  provide  sufficient  safeguards 
for  states  such  as  ours  which  have  pioneered 
In  this  field.  It  also  opens  a  Pandora's  box 
of  litigation."  (Representative  Brock  Adams, 
Seventh  District.) 

"Attempts  were  made  by  delegation  mem- 
bers from  Washington  and  Hawaii  to  clarify 
the  legislative  history  during  debate  with 
the  aim  of  protecting  more  stringent  blll- 
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board  restrictions  imposed  by  many  states  It 
was  my  Judgment  that  the  bill  was  hastily 
drawn  and  considered,  that  its  cost  will  be 
vastly  more  than  anticipated,  and  that.  In 
many  respects,  it  will  constitute  a  regressive 
Influence."  (Representative  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  Fifth  District.) 

••.  .  .  On  an  issue  of  vital  importance  to 
the  State  of  Wiushinglon.  the  opportunity  to 
piP.sent  the  l:icts  i:ul  .xplaiii  ,in  amendment 
was  almost  nil.  Instead,  there  was  an  arbi- 
trary steam  roller  type  of  operation  in  action 
under  orders  from  the  White  House  which 
svvopt  a.side  all  :i!tfmpts  to  unprove  or  alter 
the  bill  .  .  .  Now  It  seems  this  new  Federal 
law  will  create  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems for  the  State  and  disrupt  our  program 
that  has  proven  so  effective."  (Representative 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  First  District.* 

"Tlie  bill  was  replete  with  unworkable,  un- 
wise, and  unfair  provisions.  Many  state  gov- 
ernments, including  our  State  of  Washington, 
complained  it  would  thwart  already  compre- 
hensive state  beautlflcatlon  laws  by  unjustly 
imposing  financial  penalties  and  legal  diffi- 
culties impossible  to  overcome.  Governor 
Evans  of  our  State,  after  receiving  advice 
from  the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  and 
the  State  Highway  Department,  warned  that 
the  bill  directly  conflicts  with  Washington 
zoning  laws  and  would  open  a  "Pandora's 
box"  of  litigation  and  require  unwarranted 
public  expenditures.  The  Governor  pointed 
out  that  the  proposed  Federal  exemption  of 
highway  signs  in  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  is  directly  counter  to  the  protection 
against  such  signs  presently  written  Into 
Washington  State  law.  If  this  bill  passes  and 
supersedes  our  State  law  It  would  be  a  step 
backwards,'  the  Governor  cautioned,  and 
added.  'Tlie  State  of  Washington  neither 
needs  nor  wants  this  type  of  legislation.'  " 
1  Representative  Catherine  M.\y.  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. I 

Two  and  one-half  years  have  now  passed 
since  Congress  passed  the  Highway  Beautl- 
ticatlon  Act  of  1965.  Even  so.  onlv  ten  states 
have  signed  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  regulate  billboards  pur- 
suant to  the  federal  law.  Forty  states.  Wash- 
ington State  included,  continue  to  ignore  the 
federal  law  even  though  the  law  provided  for 
a  noncompliance  penalty  of  ten  percent  of 
the  federal-aid  highway  funds  beginning 
January  I.  19C8.  However,  with  this  evidence 
of  lack  of  support  for  the  federal  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  announced 
that  he  "is  holding  the  penalty  provisions  In 
abevance. 

On  March  20,  1967.  Rep.  John  C.  Kluczyn- 
skl.  Chairman,  and  Rep.  William  C.  Cramer, 
ranking  minority  member,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  congressional  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  stated   in  a   news 

•It  Is  tmfortunate,  but  In  our  opinion 
true,  that  the  Act  is  not  susceptible  of  suc- 
cessftil  administration,  and  we  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  highway  beautlfica- 
'  tlon  program  In  which  we  are  all  vitally  in- 
terested, we  should  recognize  that  fact  and 
revise  the  Act  so  that  it  will  be  successful." 

Congress  has  failed  for  over  a  year  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  keep  the  federal  Act 
alive.  While  the  law  is  technically  on  the 
books.  It  is  moribund  and  of  little  positive 
value.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Jackson  and 
Reps.  Pelly  and  Adams  have  all  Introduced 
bills  in  Congress  to  drastically  overhaul  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  So  far 
the  Administration  has  opposed  any  change. 

There  is  general  depression  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  concerning  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon. They  know  that  they  are  saddled 
with  a  bad  law.  They  know  that  resistance 
to  the  law  is  widespread  even  among  con- 
servationists and  other  people  Interested  In 
highway  beautification.  They  know  more 
than  anyone  else  that  the  law  is  administra- 
tively a  botch,  and  they  know  that  Congress 
Is  not  likely  to  vote  funds  to  keep  the  Act 
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alive  unless  prodded  to  do  so  by  the  billboard 
Interests. 

It  is  revealing  that  the  billboard  companies 
publicly  proclaim,  by  full  page  advertise- 
ments and  by  Letters  to  the  Editor,  their 
support  for  the  federal  law  (Seattle  PI,  June 
8,  1965  and  December  1,  1967 1.  In  their  sup- 
port they  stand  virtually  alone,  for  we  do  not 
know  of  anv  national  organization,  histori- 
cally associated  with  beautlflcatlon,  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  beauty  and  the  promo- 
tion of  safe  and  scenic  highway  travel,  that 
supports  the  federal  law.  That  the  billboard 
companies  are  virtually  alone  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  federal  law  Is  evidence  of  a  law 
which  does  little  to  control  billboards. 

Congress  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
federal  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965  is 
a  fraud  on  the  public  expectations.  The  fed- 
eral law  must  be  repealed  and  the  Congress 
must  start  all  over  again  to  prepare  proper 
legislation.  As  it  now  stands  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon may  be  retarded  for  a  decade  or 
more.  Orderly  programs  for  this  purpose  can- 
not flower  in  the  states  In  the  face  of  the 
federal  law.  The  Seattle  Times  said  in  an 
editorial  on  October  6.  1966: 

•No  law  at  all  would  be  better  than  an  act 
which  is  a  mockery  of  all  the  noble  words 
that  have  been  uttered  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
about  beautlfvlng  America's  highways." 

In  the  meantime  the  states  had  better  hang 
onto  the  billboard  control  laws  that  they 
have,  of  which  the  Washington  State  "High- 
way Advertising  Control  Act  of  1961"  is  the 
best  in  the  land. 


sometimes  insensitive  to  the  people's 
needs.  NEA  encouragement  of  political 
actinty  by  teachers — whose  jobs  involve 
them  intimately  in  society's  problems- 
is  to  be  welcomed. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's massive  entr>-  into  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  recent  years,  teachers  have  a 
dutv  to  use  their  hard-won  knowledge  of 
education's  strengths  and  weaknesses  to 
work  for  continuing  improvement  in  edu- 
cation policy. 

Finally,  greater  teacher  involvement 
in  politics  would  certainly  yield  results 
beneficial  to  our  youngsters.  With  so 
many  students  alreadj-  deeply  involved 
in  politics,  the  wisdom  and  maturity  of 
politically  experienced  teachers  would.  I 
believe,  do  much  to  steer  student  idealism 
into  constructive,  rather  than  destruc- 
tive, channels. 

I  invite  more  teachers  to  I'un  for  public 
office,  and  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
more  of  my  former  colleagues  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


community.  He  has  proven  himself  many 
times  to  be  a  ^reat  asset  to  the  California 
State  Legislautre. 

In  Sacramento's  Third  Congressional 
District,  I  am  always  ready  to  assist 
leachers  at  all  levels  of  i-ducalion  to  pro- 
mote better  government  ihrough  educa- 
tional-political involvement. 


A  Tragic   Action 


More  Teachers  Should  Take  Active  Roiei 
in  Politics 


Teachers-in-Politics 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

f)F    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  former  professor.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Education  Association 
for  sponsoring  a  Teachers-in-Politics 
Weekend  beginning  April  5.  and  to  en- 
dorse the  NEAs  efforts  to  increase 
teacher  participation  in  politics. 

In  a  democracy.  ever>'  informed  citi- 
zen should  play  an  active  role  in  the  po- 
litical process.  The  increasing  influence 
of  ever>'  level  of  government  on  our  daily 
lives  rnakes  citizen  participation  ever 
more  essential  in  order  to  exercise  effec- 
tive popular  control  over  a  government 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

riF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  5.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend 
has  been  de.signated  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation A.ssociation  as  Teachers-In-Poli- 
tics  Weekend. 

Not  only  do  I  approve  of  teachers  par- 
ticipating in  politics,  I  strongly  urge  more 
teachers  to  take  active  roles  and  give 
constructive  leadership  in  the  political 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Teachers  are  equipped  to  give  guidance 
to  the  community  and  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  generate  and  instill  in  our 
students  an  interest  in  our  Government. 

Great  men  in  .u'overnment,  like  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  Senator 
Eugene  McC.'\rthy.  are  former  teachers— 
as  was  former  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
.son. 

In  mv  district.  State  Senator  Albert 
Rodda  is  a  product  of  of  the  educational 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

i  .F    C'\1»"RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5,  1968 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  takes 
from  our  Nation  much  of  its  pride  and 
much  of  its  integrity.  Our  image  is  tar- 
nislied  for  all  to  see.  That  the  tragic 
action  stems  from  a  tradition  of  violence 
and  prejudice — and  histor>-  of  man's  in- 
humanitv  to  man— is  beyond  question. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of 
its  leaders  jjossessing  true  greatness.  Let 
us  liope  for  all  that  another  with  the 
vision— the  calm  courage  ot  Dr.  King- 
emerges  to  lead  the  cause  to  which  he 
gave  his  all. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
understanding  and  equality— much  more 
must  be  made— with  an  ever-increasing 
sense  of  urgency  and  an  understanding 
Uiat  human  liopes  and  aspirations,  legi- 
timate in  their  objectives,  cannot  be  held 
on  leash.  Dr.  King  preached  nonviolence. 
Let  us  hope  liis  dreams  can  be  achieved 
bv  his  methods.  Failure  would  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy,  tully  integrated  in  its 
destructive  force. 


The  "Pueblo"— How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

ny    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
74th  dav  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Yea.  thouQh  I  icalk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadou-  of  death.  I  will  fear  no 
evil:  for  Thou  art  with  /ne.— Psalm  23:  4. 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  all  men. 
stimned  by  the  suddenness  of  tragedy 
and  shocked  by  the  fury  of  violence,  we 
turn  to  Thee  for  help  in  this  hour  of  our 
national  need.  May  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
guide  us.  the  .urace  of  understandin:; 
lead  us,  and  the  love  of  compassion  di- 
rect us  that  we  may  find  our  way  to  the 
promised  land  of  freedom  for  all.  jus- 
tice for  all.  peace  for  all.  and  finding  the 
way  give  us  courage  to  walk  in  it. 

We  pray  that  the  comfort  of  Thy  spirit 
may  abide  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 


walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  May  Thy  jiresence  make  them 
strong,  give  them  courage,  and  hold 
them  .steadfast  to  good  will  even  in  the 
midst  of  ill  will. 

"Cure  Thy  children's  warring  madness. 
Bend  our  pride  to  Thy  control: 

Shame  our  wanton,  .selfish  gladness. 
Rich  in  things  and  poor  in  .soul. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage 

That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal   of    the    proceedings    of 
Thursday.  April  4.   1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssaue  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowinu  titles: 

H  R  5799  An  act  to  amend  the  District  (if 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  iiiili  to  minors  made  under  such 
act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  related  institutions,  :.nd  tor 
other  purposes:  :ind 

H.R.  16324  An  act  to  authorize  appropna- 
tlors  to  the  Atomic  Enerey  CommisEion  in 
;  ccordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpvises. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  biUs  of  the  following 
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titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2123.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
the  alewlfe.  smelt'  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 
life  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  which 
affect  adversely  the  flsh  resources  and  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

S.  2658.  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations 
on  the  Interstate  System.  In  order  to  make 
certain  Increases  in  such  limitations. 


AMERICA  HAS  LOST  ANOTHER  BAT- 
TLE IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  HATE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  another  battle  in  the  war  against 
hate. 

Who  killed  this  man  of  peace  assas- 
sinated reason  at  a  time  when  America 
needs  reason  more  than  anything  else. 

This  fantastic  act  of  hate  has  torn  at 
the  longing  hope  of  all  men  of  good  will — 
black  and  white  alike — who  .simply  want 
to  live  together  in  peace  as  good  neigh- 
bors. 

The  real  minority  in  this  country  are 
those  blacks  and  whites  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence who  do  not  want  the  rest  of  us  to 
learn  to  live  together  in  brotherhood. 

Yet  one  with  a  bullet  or  one  with  a 
torch  can.  for  a  moment,  defy  a  majority. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true  majority 
of  blacks  and  whites  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  those  brutes  of  violence  and 
the  biracial  voices  of  venom  which  in- 
spire them. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  Martin  Luther 
King  lived  and  died  only  for  blacks  just 
does  not  understand  the  white  man's 
stake  in  the  peaceful  revolution  for  civil 
rights. 

Like  Gandhi  and  Kennedy.  Martin 
Luther  King  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 


and  contempt  for  human  kind  and  hu- 
man aspiration;  it  strikes  against  men 
of  high  and  low  station  and  against  in- 
nocent women  and  children. 

It  is  this  senseless  animosity,  this  ir- 
rational hatred  that  tears  at  the  very 
fabrics  of  our  national  life.  Pew  are  with- 
out blame.  For  if  we  do  not  share  the 
hatred,  and  most  of  us  do  not,  we  accept 
it  in  our  midst.  We  abhor  the  violence 
but  we  tolerate  the  animosity  which  feeds 
upon  itself  until  the  seeds  of  violence  are 
sown. 

Nor  can  we  escape  responsibility  by 
trying  to  equate  the  character  of  this 
violence  with  the  violence  of  the  arson 
and  pillaKe  of  last  summer  and  recent 
days.  This  lawless  destruction  has  its 
own  identity,  its  own  ingredients:  bitter- 
ness, frustration,  revenge,  humiliation, 
hopelessness.  It  has  resulted  in  contempt 
of  property  rights,  yes,  but  it  is  not  the 
product  of  contempt  for  human  kind  or 
human  aspiration,  at  least  not  yet. 

And  herein  lies  the  hope  and  the  chal- 
lenge which  may  well  determine  the  fate 
of  our  Nation. 

Tlie  task  is  twofold.  We  must  have  the 
courage  to  admit  that  Negro  Americans 
have  been  deliberately  and  systematical- 
ly denied  the  social  justice  and  economic 
opportunity  we  proclaim  as  the  birth- 
right of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  must  act  immediately— in  this 
Congress — to  bring  about  equality  in  ed- 
ucation, housing,  and  job  opportunities, 
and  real  improvement  in  the  catalog  of 
ills  that  oppresses  the  poor  and  racially 
disinherited  in  this  land. 

Even  more  difficult,  perhaps,  we  must 
have  the  conscience  and  the  heart  to  put 
aside  suspicion  and  hostility,  the  insidi- 
ous precursors  of  tragic  violence,  and 
make  common  cause — white  and  black 
together — toward  that  fellowship  of  man 
for  which  the  human  soul  has  yearned  so 
long. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
sin's bullet  has  struck  again,  as  it  has  so 
often  in  our  tormented  land,  this  time 
claiming  the  life  of  a  distinguished  man 
whose  dedication  to  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  won  him  esteem  in  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

So  now  we  are  without  this  gentle  man 
who  sought  only  to  bring  about,  through 
peaceful  means,  a  more  fair  and  full  life 
for  his  people  and  all  people. 

Our  Nation  grieves,  not  only  for  Dr. 
King,  but  for  itself.  And  well  it  might. 
For  the  violence  which  he  rejected  and 
which  took  his  life  is  abroad  in  every  part 
of  our  land.  It  is  a  violence  born  of  hatred 


A    MEDAL    IN    HONOR    OP    MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  net 
since  November  22,  1963,  has  our  Nation 
been  so  shocked  by  a  senseless,  a  mind- 
less, an  insane  assassination.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  symbol  of  peace  and 
nonviolence  and  equality  and  brother- 
hood among  men,  has  been  taken  from 
us  by  violence. 

I  first  met  Dr.  King  and  heard  his 
eloquence  at  a  Freedom  Now  rally  at 
Forbes  Field  in  Pittsburgh.  In  later  years 
and  on  many  occasions  I  worked  with 
him  and  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. He  became  my  friend.- 

I  have  often  marveled  at  his  eloquence, 
but  particularly  in  August  of  1963  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  here  in  Washington. 
The  march  on  Washington  for  jobs  and 
freedom  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of 


those  who  participated  in  it  and  those 
who  saw  so  much  of  it  on  television.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  single  greatest  demon- 
stration of  unity  for  justice  that  this  Na- 
tion has  seen. 

Unquestionably  the  outstanding  event 
that  day  was  Dr.  King's  speech,  "I  Have 
a  Dream."  The  text  of  that  stirring  and 
prophetic  speech  follows: 

I  Have  a  Dream 
(By  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  today  In  what 
will  go  down  In  history  as  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration for  freedom  In  the  history  of  oui 
nation. 

Five  score  years  ago.  a  great  American.  In 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
momentous  decree  came  as  the  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  for  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who 
had  been  seared  In  the  flames  of  withering 
injustice.  It  came  as  the  Joyous  daybreak  to 
end  the  long  night  of  their  captivity. 

But  one  hundred  years  later  the  Negro  still 
is  not  free.  One  hundred  years  later,  the  life 
of  the  Negro  is  still  badly  crippled  by  the 
manacles  of  Eegregatlon  and  the  chains  of 
discrimination.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
Negro  lives  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  pros- 
perity. One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro 
Is  still  languished  in  the  corners  of  American 
society  and  finds  himself  an  exile  in  his  own 
land.  So  we  have  come  here  today  to  drama- 
tize the  shameful  condition. 

In  a  sense  we've  come  to  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects  of 
our  republic  wrote  the  mlgnlflcent  words  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  uf  In- 
dependence, they  were  signing  a  promissory 
note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men, 
yes.  black  men  as  well  as  white  men.  should 
be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  promissory  note  insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation,  America 
has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check,  a 
check  which  has  come  back  marked  "Insuffl- 
clent  Funds."  But  we  refuse  to  believe  the 
bank  of  justice  is  bankrupt.  We  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  insufficient  funds  to  the 
great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  nation.  So 
we  have  come  to  cash  this  check,  a  check 
that  will  give  us  upon  demand,  the  riches 
of  freedom  and  the  security  of  justice.  We 
have  also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to  re- 
mind America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of  now. 
This  Is  no  time  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
cooling  off  or  to  take  the  transquilizing  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  democracy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  jus- 
tice. Now  is  the  time  to  lift  our  nation  from 
the  quicksands  of  racial  injustice  to  the  solid 
rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  justice  a  reality  for  all  of  Gods  chil- 
dren. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment.  This  swel- 
tering summer  of  the  Negro's  legitimate  dis- 
content will  not  pass  until  there  is  an  In- 
vigorating autumn  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Nineteen  sixty-three  Is  not  an  end  but  a 
beginning.  Those  who  hoped  that  the  Negro 
needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now  be 
content  will  have  a  rude  awakening  If  the 
nation  returns  to  bvisiness  as  usual.  There 
will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility  In  Amer- 
ica untU  the  Negro  is  guaranteed  his  citizen- 
ship rights.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt  will 
continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
nation  until  the  bright  day  of  justice 
emerges. 

But  there  Is  something  I  must  say  to  my 
people   who  stand   on  the  warm  threshold 
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which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  justice. 
In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let 
us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  freedom 
by  drinking  from  the  cut  of  bitterness  and 
hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our  strug- 
gle on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and  dis- 
cipline. We  must  not  allow  our  creative  pro- 
test to  degenerate  into  physical  violence. 
Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the  majestic 
heights  of  meeting  physical  force  ^wlth  soul 
force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  community  must  not 
lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for 
many  of  our  white  brotliers.  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  today,  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  destiny  Is  tied  up  with  our  des- 
tiny. They  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
freedom  Is  Inextricably  bound  to  our  free- 
dom. We  cannot  walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We  can- 
not turn  back.  There  are  those  who  are  ask- 
ing the  devotees  of  civil  rights:  "When  wlU 
you  be  satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with  the  fatigue 
of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  In  the  motels 
of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of  the  cities. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro's 
basic  mobility  Is  from  a  smaller  ghetto  to  a 
larger  one.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  our  children  are  slipped  of  their  self -hood 
and  robbed  of  their  dignity  by  signs  stating: 
"For  Whites  Only."  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the  Negro  In  Mississippi  cannot  vote 
and  the  Negro  in  New  York  believes  he  has 
nothing  for  which  to  vote.  No,  no.  we  are 
not  satisfied  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
justice  rolls  down  like  the  water  and 
righteousness  like  a  mlghtly  stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you 
have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  trib- 
ulations, some  of  you  have  come  fresh 
from  narrow  jail  cells,  some  of  you  have 
come  from  areas  where  your  quest  for  free- 
dom left  you  battered  by  the  storms  of  perse- 
cution and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police 
brutality.  You  have  been  the  veterans  of 
creative  suffering.  Continue  to  work  with  the 
faith  that  unearned  suffering  Is  redemptive. 

Go  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Alabama, 
go  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back  to 
Georgia,  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back  to  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  northern  cities, 
knowing  that  somehow  this  situation  can 
and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow  in 
the  valley  of  desplar. 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even  though 
we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, I  still  have  a  dream.  It  Is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  In  the  American  dream.  I  have 
a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  Its 
creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with  the 
hep.t  of  injustice,  sweltering  with  the  heat  of 
oppression,  will  be  transformed  into  an  oasis 
of  freedom  and  justice.  I  have  a  dream  that 
my  four  little  children  will  one  day  live  in  a 
nation  where  they  will  not  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content  of  their 
character.  I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  down  in 
Alabama  with  Its  vicious  racists,  with  its 
Governor  having  his  lips  dripping  with  the 
words  of  Interpostlon  and  nullification — 
one  day  right  there  in  Alabama,  little  black 
boys  and  black  girls  will  be  able  to  join  hands 
with  little  white  boys  and  white  girls  as 
sisters  and  brothers. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall   be   exalted,   every   hill   and   mountain 


shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain  and  the  crooked  places  will 
be  made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together. 

ThU  is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  that  I  go 
back  to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain  of 
despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  transform  the  Jangling  dis- 
cords of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  sym- 
l)hony  of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we  will 
be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  to 
struggle  together,  to  go  to  JaJl  together,  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  together,  knowing  that 
we  will  be  free  one  day. 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God's  chil- 
dren will  be  a.ble  to  sing  with  new  meaning: 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Svi'eet  land  of  liberty. 
Of   thee   I   sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
Prom   every   mountain-side 
Let  Freedom  ring." 

.And  'f  America  is  to  be  a  great  nation,  this 
must  become  true.  So,  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodigious  hill  tops  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountains 
of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the 
heightening  AUeghenles  of  Pennsylvania. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped 
Rockies  of  Colorado.  Let  freedom  ring  from 
the  curv.iceous  slopes  of  California.  But  not 
only  that,  let  freedom  ring  from  Stone  Moun- 
tain of  Georgia. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and 
molehill  of  Mississippi.  Prom  every  moun- 
tainside, let  freedom  ring.  And  when  we  al- 
low freedom  to  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring 
from  every  village,  from  every  hamlet,  from 
every  state  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  God's  children, 
black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  QentUes, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  vrtU  be  able  to 
join  hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Negro  spiritual:  "Free  at  last!  free  at  last! 
thank  God  almighty,  we  are  free  a  last!" 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream  for 
America  and  as  he  said,  it  was  "a  dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream." 
America  should  rededicate  itself  to 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream.  "Violence 
does  damage  to  that  dream.  As  a  symbol 
of  that  rededication,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  direct  the 
striking  of  a  medal  honoring  this  great 
American,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  and 
the  presentation  of  this  medal  to  his 
courageous  widow. 

The  apostle  of  nonviolence  has  gone. 
What  must  we  now  do?  I  submit  that 
this  Congress  must  pass  the  civil  rights 
bill,  with  the  open  housing  amendment 
intact,  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  We  must  not  do  this,  how- 
ever, because  we  have  been  intimidated, 
cowed,  frightened,  or  out  of  expediency. 
We  must  do  it  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do;  we  must  do  it  because  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  help  make  Dr.  King's 
dream  come  true. 

In  Bob  Dylan's  words : 
How  many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down  be- 
fore he's  called  a  man? 
How  many  seas  must  a  white  dove  sail  be- 
fore he  sleeps  In  the  sand? 
How  many  times  must  the  cannon  balls  fly 

before  they're  forever  banned? 
How  many  years  can  a  mountain  exist  be- 
fore It's  washed  In  the  sea? 
How  many  years  can  some  people  exist  be- 
fore thev're  aUowed  to  be  free? 


How  many  times  can  a  man  turn  his  head 
and  pretend  he  Just  doesn't  see? 

How  many  times  must  a  man  look  up  be- 
fore he  can  see  the  sky? 

How  many  ears  must  one  man  have  before  he 
can  hear  people  cry? 

How  many  deaths  will  It  take  til  he  knows 
that  too  many  people  have  died? 


REASON 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaos  in  our  land:  where  will  it  end? 
Tliat  is  the  question  on  almost  everj'  ma- 
ture American's  tongue.  What  can  be 
done  about  it?  What  should  be  done 
about  it?  Of  course,  there  are  many 
deep-seated  ills  in  our  society  which  re- 
quire patient  and  unrelenting  treatment. 
A  great  host  of  our  problems  stem  from 
a  serious  deficit  of  spiritual  and  moral 
values,  the  lack  of  parental  training  and 
influence,  and  a  permissive  and  indul- 
gent philosophy  which  is  alien  to  the 
American  spirit.  Those  who  believe  that 
many  of  our  most  pressing  problems  can 
t»e  solved  by  legislation  and  money  hope 
in  vain. 

But  the  immediate  crisis  calls  for  de- 
cisiveness and  action.  Wi-shful  thinking 
and  hesitation  will  solve  nothing.  In  fact 
these  weaknesses  have  contributed  much 
to  the  present  grave  and  ugly  .situation. 

If  governmental  authorities  do  not 
consistently  act  with  determination  to 
keep  order  and  respect,  this  entire  coim- 
try — consisting  overwhelmingly  of  peace- 
loving,  law-abiding  citizens,  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor— will  be  subjected 
to  more  acute  tension,  intensified  risks, 
and  terrible  harm. 

The  point  has  been  reached  when  we 
must — we  must  for  ever^'one's  sake — 
meet  recklessness  with  resolve,  and  law- 
lessness with  authority.  We  must  not 
avoid  this  responsibility:  we  must  not 
abdicate  this  trust. 

A  permanent  cure  for  the  sickness 
which  infects  our  Nation  shoiUd  be 
sought;  but  if  emergency  treatment  calls 
for  the  use  of  a  straitjacket.  we  must  use 
it.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
harm  himself  and  infect  others  becatise 
we  are  too  tenderhearted  to  restrain, 
isolate,  or  treat  him. 

God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to 
do  our  duty. 

BE  FIRM  DURING  PERIOD  OF 
HYSTERIA 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  turbulent  weekend  of  tragedy  and  mad- 
ness. I  personally  saw  the  results  of 
much  of  It  on  Seventh  Street  in  Wash- 
ington last  Saturday.  One  man  stood  in 
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front  of  a  small  shop  which  obviously 
had  been  broken  into,  looted,  and  burned. 
He  must  have  taken  me  for  a  city  of- 
ficial because  he  came  to  the  side  of  the 
car  and  said: 

I  put  25  years  Into  that  biislne:s  and 
worked  hard  and  saved  and  paid  my  ta.xes  — 
now  everything  I  own  Is  gone. 

Hundreds  of  independent  merchants. 
some  white,  some  Negro,  have  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out. 

One  clear  lesson  from  the  explosions 
in  the  cities  last  summer  was  that  in 
order  to  suppress  a  riot,  officers  must  be 
prepared  to  move  quickly  and  firmly  in 
the  early  stages  before  conditions  get  out 
of  hand.  Why  was  the  Police  Department 
in  Washington  so  unprepared  and  so  un- 
derstaffed and  so  slow  in  getting  rein- 
forcements, so  that  for  most  of  a  day 
the  Nation's  Capital  was  in  the  hands  of 
young  hoodlums  who  burned  and  looted 
at  will? 

It  appears  that  the  police  made  little 
effort  to  stop  looters  or  recover  merchan- 
dise that  were  being  carried  out,  and  per- 
mitted felopies  of  violence  to  be  commit- 
ted in  their- presence  without  so  much 
as  firing  a  warning  shot,  thereby  mak- 
ing a  carnival  out  of  the  riot  and  a  mock- 
ery out  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  speak  out 
and  let  Wa.5hington  authorities  know 
that  we  demand  that  the  law.s  be  en- 
forced and  that  the  Police  Department 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  innocent 
citizens,  rather  than  coddle  lawbreakers. 
The.e  can  be  no  compromise  with  law 
and  order.  The  mad  assassin  of  Dr.  King 
must  be  apprehended  and  punished 
severely.  These  in  Washington  v.ho  com- 
mitted' crimes  of  arson,  breaking  and 
entiy.  and  grand  larceny  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  Wa5:hington  is  never  again 
caught  so  unprepared  to  cope  with  rioting 
hc»dlums. 

Congress  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
needs  of  the  ghettos,  but  we  must  take 
the  profit  out  oi  rioting.  In  my  opinion. 
it  is  a  mistake  to  pass  any  social  legisla- 
tion, or  to  even  consider  it.  unless  and 
until  law  and  order  are  restored  in  the 
cities  of  America. 

In  my  opinion,  it  i;  a  mistake  to  hold 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  f.or  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  such  legislation  un- 
less and  unt^l  th's  senseless  rioting  and 
bu'-ning  and  looting  are  stopped  and  I 
will  vote  ag:.inst  inviting  the  President 
to  appea--  before  a  joint  session. 

We  must  let  eveiy  American  citizen 
know  that  Congress  will  not  yield  to 
blackmail  and  that  Congress  will  not  be 
stampeded  int^  passing  any  legislation 
which  has  the  earmarks  of  a  payofi  to 
violence. 

By  our  fi-mness  during  this  period  of 
hysteria  we  must  say  to  all  citizens,  white 
and  Negro  alike,  that  they  cannot  win 
by  resorting  to  violence  and  lawlessness, 
that  they  must  present  their  demands  in 
a  lawful  American  way. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  PARISHIONERS  OF 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  CHURCH. 
BETHESDA.  MD..  ON  DR.  KING 

Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  4  days  leave  me  with  a 
.sen.se  of  great  agony— agony  over  the  un- 
timely and  callous  murder  of  a  man  who 
taught  love:  agony  over  the  riotous 
plundering  and  looting  which  have  taken 
place,  ironically  enough,  in  the  name  of 
this  man  wlto.  throughout  his  life,  de- 
plored such  activities:  agony  for  the 
average  American  who  does  not  under- 
stand why  this  is  happening:  agony  for 
the  businessman  who  has  lost  his  life's 
savinus  to  a  band  of  marauders;  agony 
for  those  who  have  been  left  without 
homes  or  food  by  the  senseless  plunder- 
ing of  the  past  weekend:  agony  for  those 
who  seem  to  believe  that  their  frustra- 
tions can  be  overcome  by  violence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  heard  eulogies 
by  the  score  from  the  high  and  the 
mighty  of  our  Nation  and  abroad  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  timely  thoughts  put 
together  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Bartholomews  Church  in  Bethesda.  I  am 
proud  to  .say  that  St.  Bartholomew's  is 
my  parish  away  from  home.  Their 
thoughts  follow: 
I.M  Mkmoriam     Dn.  ^I.^RTIN  Luther  Kino.  Jr., 

This  i.s  My  commandment,  that  you  love 
one  another  us  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love 
than  this  no  one  has.  that  one  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends  —John  15.  12.  13. 

Heavenly  Father,  on  the  eve  of  Holy  Week 
when  we  commemor.ue  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Innocent  One  for  our  redemption,  look  with 
mercy  upon  your  people  who  mourn  anew 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 

We  thank  You  lor  Your  servant.  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  dedicated  his  life  to  Your 
commandment  of  true  Brotherhood. 

Mav  his  faith  that  -'We  shall  overcome"  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  to  believe  more  deeply 
that  love  of  one  another  in  Christ  is  the  only 
way  to  bruig  peace  and  justice  to  the  world. 

Dear  God.  gr.int  that  we  may  not  judge  the 
whole  movement  for  racial  justice  by  the 
irresponsible  .icts  of  lawlei=sness  taking  place 
in  m.mv  of  our  cities.  Lord,  help  those  taking 
the  path  of  violence  t.o  see  the  injustice  of 
their  wavs  and  the  hindr.mce  to  imderstand- 
ing  and  respect  among  men. 

Give  us  the  srace  to  search  our  hearts  and 
examine  our  conscience  to  determine  how 
we  li.ive  sinned  against  Your  commandment 
to  love  one  another. 

OUR    LIT.\NY    OF    FORGIVENESS 

When  we  fail  to  love.  Forgive  us.  O  Lord 
I  Response  i 

When  we  choose  hate  over  love. 

For  being  too  busy  to  get  involved, 

For  remaining  uncommitted. 

For  forgiving  our  own  wrongs. 

For  not  forgiving  those  of  others. 

For  keeping  silence  when  we  should  have 
ypoken, 

For  what  is  in  our  hearts. 

For  what  is  not  in  our  hearts. 

For  those  we  have  excluded, 

F.  r  failing  to  welcome  a  Negro  into  our 
neighborhood. 

For  exploiting  those  who  serve  t»s, 

For  our  lack  of  concern  for  the  poor. 

For  uur  own  poverty  of  spirit. 

For  seeking  only  what  is  good  for  ourselves. 

For  our  lack  of  interest  in  welfare  laws. 

For  denying  employment  opportunities  to 
our  brothers. 


For  supporting  social  groups,  country  clubs 
and  organizations  that  discriminate.  Forgive 
us.  O  Lord 

For  not  setting  a  Christ-like  example  for 
our  children. 

For  not  recognizing  the  dignity  of  all  men. 

For  practicing  charity  only  when  it's  easy. 

For  failure  to  learn  more  about  our 
brothers, 

For  generalizing  in  our  Judgments  against 
one  group  of  people. 

For  thinking  we  are  superior, 

For  thinking  we  have  no  problems. 

For  not  tising  our  talents  to  make  a  better 
world. 

For  rejecting  You.  O  Lord,  when  we  reject 
our  brothers. 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord. 

Grant  to  Your  servant,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Your  eternal  peace  and  love.  Give 
to  his  family  the  consolation  of  knowing  his 
work  was  not  in  vain.  May  they  be  assured  of 
our  prayers. 

Eternal  rest  grant  to  him.  O  Lord,  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  him.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
apostle  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  is  the  victim  of  a  wanton  act 
of  violence.  This  cruel  twist  of  irony  will 
not  be  erased  from  our  Nation's  histoiT. 
nor  easily  forgotten. 

As  in  the  tradition  of  his  mentor.  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  who  fell  victim  to  the 
venom  and  hatred  he  worked  so  hard  to 
extinguish.  Dr.  King  has  been  denied 
seeing  the  fruition  of  his  efforts.  His  per- 
sonal tragedy  is  a  national  loss.  We  deeply 
mourn  his  death. 

•T  have  a  dream."  he  once  said.  That 
dream  of  racial  harmony  in  America  has 
been  shattered  temporarily  by  a  cowardly 
assassin's  bullet.  But  the  vision  of  which 
Dr.  King  spoke  will  endure  and  will  one 
dav  be  fact.  His  legacy  to  this  Nation  will 
sustain  its  people  in  these  trying  times. 

We  must  heed  his  plea  for  nonviolence, 
as  we  must  follow  President  Johnson's 
call  for  national  unity.  It  speaks  ill  of  this 
Nation  that  Dr.  King  has  been  slain.  But 
his  martyred  spirit  will  prevail. 
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U.S.  COMMERCIAL  AIRLIFT  POLICY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Airlift  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
was  most  interested  in  the  recent  talk 
given  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Charles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Installations  and  Logistics,  before 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  on  March 
26.  1968.  In  this  speech.  Mr.  Charles,  a 
highly  respected  and  competent  author- 


ity in  his  field,  discussed  a  subject  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  the  aulines  of  this 
country. 

Tiic  problem  stated  by  Mr.  Charles,  for 
which  an  equitable  solution  has  not  yet 
been  resolved,  is  to  define  our  commer- 
cial airlift  policy  with  due  regard  for 
our  increa.sed  military  airlift  capability 
as  the  C-5's  become  available  and  our 
airlift  demands  decrease  after  the  war  in 
Viet:iam  ends.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  speech  to  be  a  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  i.ssue.s  that  face  us  in  the 
future. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Charies'  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Address  bv  Hon.  Robert  H.  Charlls 
Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  will  be  of  increasing  concern  to  many 
of  the  airlines  of  this  country — namely,  our 
commercial  airlift  policy— lus  we  approach 
the  time,  not  too  far  hence,  when  six  sqiuid- 
rons  of  C-5  aircraft  have  become  operational 
and.  hopefully,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  over — to  the  time  when  our  organic  mili- 
tary airlift  capacity  will  be  far  larger,  and 
our  airlift  needs,  in  peacetime,  may  be  con- 
siderably smaller,  than  they  are  today.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  that  policy,  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  established.  I  will,  how- 
ever, review  some  of  the  elements  which  must 
be  considered  in  its  formulation. 

To  put  the  matter  in  perspective,  let  me 
go  back  to  the  early  part  of  this  decade.  In 
1961.  the  organic  strategic  military  transport 
fleet  (excluding  Tactical  Air  Command.  Re- 
serve and  Air  National  Guard  units  i  con- 
sisted of  38  squadrons  containing  563  .lircraft 
(C-124,  C-133.  C-118.  C-121.  and  C-130),  Now 
that  all  C-14rs  have  been  delivered,  our  or- 
ganic strategic  fleet  consists  of  27  squadrons 
containing  424  aircraft  iC-141.  C-130.  C-133. 
and  C-1241 .  In  30  days  under  wartime  condi- 
tions, it  can  move  three  times  more  cargo 
and  people  than  the  1961  fleet.  That  capabil- 
ity win  not  increase  until  late  next  year, 
when  the  first  squadron  of  C-5's  is  scheduled 
to  become  operational.  But  by  March  1972. 
all  96  C-5's  ctirrently  programmed  will  have 
been  delivered,  and  at  that  time  our  strategic 
organic  fleet  will  consist  of  20  squadrons  con- 
taining 320  aircraft  iC-5's  and  C-141's  only) . 
and  will  have  a  30-day  wartime  capability 
of  2' 3  times  today's  fleet.  This  represents  a 
7-fold  increase  since  1961.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  more-than-doubling  of  ca- 
pacity in  the  next  4  years  will  be  accom- 
plished with  24':   fewer  aircraft. 

Now  assume  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  brought  to  ;•.  clore.  ;.nd  no  new  compara- 
ble conflict  erupts  at  .=ome  time  between 
now  and  March  1972.  There  will  be  a  fall- 
off  in  military  airlift  activity.  I  do  not.  of 
course,  predict  a  precise  inversion  of  the 
build-up  that  has  occurred  as  the  war  has 
escalated,  but  a  look  at  the  record  m:iy  be  in- 
structive. In  FY  1964.  the  last  year  before  the 
Tonkin  Bay  incident.  MAC  niri)!anes  cnrried 
662  million  ton  miles  of  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers, and  the  airlines  carried  .ol6  million 
ton'miles  at  a  price  of  $145  million.  In  FY 
1967.  MAC  airplanes  carried  1.943  million  ton 
miles,  and  the  airlines  2.1G5  million  at  a  price 
of  .$575  million.  The  total  ton  miles  rose  from 
1.178  million  to  4.128  million. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  possible  convergence 
of  these  two  events — the  C-5  and  an  end 
to  the  war — calls  for  a  look  at  our  commer- 
cial airlift  policy.  We  should  look  at  it  now. 
when  we  have  the  time  to  do  so  deliberately, 
rather  th.ui  wait  for  events  to  impose  on  us 
a  policy  which  may  be  unwise. 

Before  doing  so.  however,  let  us  again 
examine  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade.  Then  the  role  of  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service— appropriately  so 
named  for  its  then  function— was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  role  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 


Fleet,  whose  primiry  purpo.'ie  was  to  aug- 
ment MATS  in  the  strategic  airlilt  of  per- 
sonnel and  materials  between  established 
airfields  in  well-devcloiied  areas  outside  oS 
combat  zones  Thl.s  i-imilarily  o!  lunctioii  was 
understandable,  lor  two  reasons.  First,  our 
national  (lelense  strategy  w.is  oriented  to- 
ward general  nuclear  war— the  concept  <if 
nia.'sivo  retaliation;  there  was  little  expecta- 
tion o!  airlilting  troops,  equipment  and  suji- 
plles  tor  conventional  combat.  It  Is  signif- 
icant that  except  for  the  C-133,  which  was 
designed  to  airlilt  missiles  to  .iiid  from  SAC 
mi.-sile  sites,  the  MATS  fleet  included  many 
.lircraft  which  were  military  versions  of  com- 
mercial aircralt- 

This  similarity  between  the  roles  of  MATS 
and  CRAP  was  ul  courte  largely  responsible 
lor  the  coiitro\ersy  whicli  develoiied  in  the 
late  1950's  concerning  MATS'  lunctlon.  The 
1U.">8  59  study  entitled  -The  Role  ol  MATS 
in  Peace  and  War."  and  the  Presidentially 
Api)roved  Courses  ol  Actlcm  of  February  9. 
1960.  si)eciticd.  among  other  things,  that 
M.'^T.^  b?  equipped  and  operated  to  meet 
so-called  hard-core"  requirements  such  as 
c.rrlage  ol  outsize  equipment  and  munitions, 
and  deployment  of  troops  ..nd  their  support 
to  combat  tireas.  MATS  was  told  to  reduce 
Its  tixcd-route  regularly-scheduled  airline 
type  operations  consistent  with  the  efficient 
peacetime  use.  including  training,  nf  the 
MATS  airlift  capacity, 

Todav.  however.  MATS'  role  is  quite  differ- 
ent, as  appropriately  reflected  by  its  change 
of  name  to  MAC — the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
m.md.  It  is  no  longer  a  transport  servK.-.  it  is 
.1  combat  force.  This  change  resulted  Irom 
changes  m  the  two  fact.ors  which  caused  the 
earlier  similarity  between  MATS  and  CRAF. 
Our  national  defense  stategy  expanded  to 
i)Ut  more  emphasis  on  limited  war;  :tnd  since 
the  airlilt  capabilities  needed  to  support  lim- 
ited war  .ire  lar  different  from  those  needed 
lor  massive  retaliation,  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  size  and  character  of  airlift  forces 
.vf  re  required. 

Tlie  new  strategy  meant  a  new  type  of 
liirlift  operation,  i.e..  deployment  and  rcsup- 
p!v  of  large  numbers  ol  combat  troops  and 
their  support,  including  outsize  equipment 
such  as  .^0-ton  main  battle  tanks,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  area  of  combat.  Military 
versions  of  commercial  aircraft  can  move 
peop;e  and  material  between  fixed,  estab- 
lished and  secure  airports — the  former 
MATS  function — but  specialized  transports 
such  as  the  C-5  are  needed  to  carry  troops 
and  equipment  to  short  semi-prepared  run- 
ways in  underdeveloped  areas,  and.  if  neces- 
sarv.  parachute  or  otherwise  extract  their 
loads  without  touching  down.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  MATS  mission  of  the  1950's.  the 
MAC  mission  today  covers  the  entire  airlift 
spectrum — long  range,  heavy  lift  and  outsize 
capacity;  and  airdrop  and  airland  delivery 
in  all  weather  conditions  on  short  semi-pre- 
pared forward  area  airstrips — and  MAC  per- 
forms that  mission  in  .support  of  combat 
force?  anvwhere  in  the  world  in  emergencies, 
continaencies  and  war.  Tliis  combat  support 
activitv  IS  one  which  the  .aircraft  of  the  civil 
carriers  are  not  designed  to  perform,  .and 
much  of  which,  because  of  its  combat  nature, 
the  civil  carriers  should  not  perform.  The 
parallelism  between  the  military  and  civil 
air  carriers  is  no  longer  :i  dominant  feature 
of  their  relationship. 

It  is  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  war.  The  build- 
up of  our  forces  has  been  gradual  enough 
to  avoid  the  need  for  a  massive,  rapid  de- 
ployment of  combat  forces  by  air.  and  we 
have  enjoyed  relatively  little  ground  har- 
assment at  major  Southeast  Asia  airfields 
and  total  freedom  of  the  air.  Both  of  these 
circumstances  permitted  the  extensive  use 
of  civil  carriers  into  Southeast  .^sia.  We  can- 
not depend  on  similar  conditions  in  future 
contingencies.  Planning  must  assume  that 
a   future    contingency    may    require    an    im- 


mediate and  massive  response  Into  a  combat 
environment    by    the    military    airlift    force 

alone. 

This  does  not  me.m  that  the  civil  car- 
riers will  not  continue  to  play  .in  important 
role  in  MAC  s  luture  peacetime  .ictivitles, 
partlcul.irlv  in  the  carnage  ol  passengers  and 
mall  over  established  routes  JCS  movement 
lapabllity  -studies,  which  ex:iinine  our  ability 
to  deploy  and  Mipp.'rt  lorces  under  \arloufe 
c  iiiditions.  show  ;i  continuing  need  lor  a 
cap.ible  ;ind  responsive  CRAF  to  augment 
the  military  airlift  capability  m  emergencies 
anti  m  war. 

Now  let  me  look  to  the  UUuro.  and  to  the 
role  ol  the  civil  air  carriers  at  that  lime. 

Our  future  commercial  .ilrlllt  policy  saould 
be  concerned.  1  i:ilnk.  with  tliree  major 
premises  First,  in  wartime  we  must  get  the 
in.ixinium  po.v^ll)le  utilii-ation  out  ol  our  ex- 
l)ensive  ;ussc;s,  -uch  .is  the  C  5.  each  one  of 
which,  including  support  equijjment  and 
amortization  ol  devclopmeiit  expenses,  will 
c.xst  over  *2.=>  million  Second,  in  peacetime 
these  a.ssets  must  be  used  productively  .uid 
economirallv  I'lurd,  in  order  \u  .ussure  emer- 
geiicv  and  wartime  airlilt  auttmeniatlon  jrom 
the  airlines  b\  i)art:clpaiuin  ;ii  the  CRAP 
pro^r.un.  we  must  have  an  active  p.irticipa- 
tioii  by  those  airlines  iii  our  peacetime  .iirlift 
busine.s.s. 

A  number  of  factors  continue,  happily,  to 
make  pcvsible  the  realization  of  this  3-cor- 
nered  o'ljertive  including  ;i  rciuson.ible  ac- 
comm.^dation  between  the  laiter  two  Ihesc 
'actors  How  out  ol  the  lirst  m  .j"-""  premise 
rnncerning  maximiun  wartime  utilization, 
which  miy  be  ;:s  nigh  as  15  liours  per  day 
by  Air  Force  standards 

Probaijly  t!ie  m-'st  .sensible  and  economical 
w.iv  to  ohl.iin  :naximiun  utilization  m  war- 
time IS  to  provide  the  active  dutv  crews  .md 
other  resources  needed  to  sustain  10  huurs 
per  day  with  tlie  f-rews  operating  under  sus- 
tained wartime  conditions,  le,  7  days  per 
week,  .aid  .ipplvm^  wartime  aircrev,'.  main- 
ten.ance  .md  .safety  crilern.  and  to  .ichleve 
additional  living  hours  by  using  Reserve 
A.'isociaie  Units  which  train  with  and  oper- 
;ae  aircraft  ol  the  active  force  rather  than 
their  own  Reserve  .iircraft 

The  Reserve  .^^ssociate  Unit,  now  being 
tested.  IS  a  natural  corollary  ol  the  fact  t:i,.t 
modern  alrcralt  iire  not  "nly  much  more 
costly  to  acquire,  but  are  even  more  produc- 
tive. If  a  Reserve  squadron  is  converted  Irom 
flving  C  124's.  for  example,  la  Hying  C  Hl'.s 
.as  .in  Associate  Unit,  and  adds  ■.>ne  hour  per 
day  to  the  C  141  squ.jdrons  utilization  rate, 
it  will  prtxlu.-e  almost  ,50',  more  airlilt  than 
with  the  C  124'.,  tlymg  2'j  times  ..s  many 
hours. 

A  second  factor  pertinent  to  our  three- 
cornered  Libjective  is  that  the  normal  peace- 
lime  rate  will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
wartime  rale.  Simply  rcvertins  to  a  3-day 
workweek  reduces  a  10-hoiir  w.irtime  r.ite  to 
5  7ths  o:  10  or  to  7  14  hours  per  day  The 
application  of  normal  .arcrew.  maintenance 
and  safety  criteria  would  further  reduce  it  n 
about  6ij  hours.  This  hsure.  incidentally,  is 
a.  product  of  dividing  the  total  hours  flown 
by  the  number  of  aircralt  designaied  .is  •Unit 
Equipment."  excluding,  lor  example,  iircralt 
in  depot  maintenance,  A  6'., -hour  utilization 
rate  per  "Unit  Equipment"  ..ircralt  is  the 
.same  :us  ,i  5-hour  rate  by  the  ai.'line  stand.ird 
of  dividing  total  hours  flown  by  the  total 
number  of  aircraft  owned  As  vou  .ill  know. 
5  liours  per  dav  is  a  very  low  utilization  rate 
There  is  not  an  airline  in  this  country  that 
would  not  quickly  be  in  b.ankruptcy  if  it  llew 
only  5  hours  per  day.  or  about  half  the  aver- 
age rate  ol  the  industry  todav 

Still  another  factor  is  that  maintaining 
militarv  airlift  units  ready  for  war  or  lesser 
emergencies  requires  that  they  be  t.peraied 
in  non-emergency  periods  .it  a  rate  which 
will  provide  adequate  and  realistic  training 
and  operational  experience  m  all  phases  of 
airlift.  The  aircriift  used  to  accomplish  this 
training    generate    .  iluable    ^ilrlift    for    the 
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movement  of  peacetime  resupply  require- 
ments; and  because  such  training  Is  re- 
quired whether  or  not  Its  by-product  air- 
lift 18  used,  the  cost  of  using  that  by-product 
Is  nothing.  And  modernization  of  the  mili- 
tary strategic  airlift  force  progresses,  the  a  r- 
Uft  capability  generated  as  »  by-product 
of  training  will  also  Increase.  It  would  De 
improper  not  to  use  that  airlift.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  common  sense,  if  a 
required  military  payload  can  be  trans- 
ported in  an  aircraft  which  Is  on  a  training 
mission,  at  no  additional  cost,  that  payload 
should  not  be  shipped  by  civil  carrier  I  see 
no  lustlflcatlon.  particularly  in  a  growth  In- 
dustry like  airline  transportation,  for  maKe 
work."  programs. 

The  above  has.  of  course,  been  known  for 
a  long  time;  but  because  wishful  thinking  is 
one  of  man's  most  persistent  characteristics. 
we  m  the  Air  Force  have  continually  em- 
phasized and  re-emphaslzed  the  following 
principles  In  discussing  the  role  of  the  air- 
lines In  national  defense: 

1  CRAP  participants  must  not  rely  on 
the  revenue  from  military  contracts  as  the 
principal  means  of  paying  for  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  because  military  requirements  alone 
will  not  support  such  purchases. 

2  The  amount  of  military  business  each 
carrier  receives  will  depend  on  Its  success 
m  expandlnirtts  civil  business.  Our  goal  is 
that  military  volume  will  not  exceed  40  . 
of  a  carrier's  tot:il  volume:  It  Is  only  the 
war  which  has  prevented  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  policy.  And  the  policy  makes 
sense  What  expansion  to  meet  military  w.ir- 
tlme  needs  is  there  if  the  bulk  of  a  carriers 
capability    is    already    tied    up    in    military 

work? 

3  The  Defense  Department  does  not  in- 
tend to  increase  the  level  of  contracting  with 
the  civil  airlines  merely  because  the  military 
organic  capability  Increases. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Defense  Department 
effort  in  the  last  15  years  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  modern  civil  cargo  capa- 
bility has  achieved  its  objective.  It  has  been 
a  major  cat.-iWst  of  the  current  revolutionary 
growth  in  commercial  air  freight.  This  ram- 
bunctious baby  is  well  out  of  the  toddling 
pen  And  it  Is  row  the  commercial  market 
which  is.  and  should  be.  providing  the  in- 
centive for  the  civil  carriers  to  procure 
cargo-capable  aircraft. 

Now  of  course,  ill  of  the  above  does  not  re- 
flect what  mav  be  a  very  substantial  element 
of  militarv  business  in  the  future.  Only  about 
1  5  billion  ton  miles,  or  3-"^  of  total  mUlt^ 
business  tr.insported  by  civil  carriers  in  FY 
1967  was  bv  air:  97".  was  by  surface.  But 
each  decline  in  airlift  cost  brings  with  it  a 
disproportionately  large  shift  in  the  number 
of  Items  which  become  air  rather  than  sur- 
face e-'ieible.  This  cost  air  eligibility  pyramid 
Is  so  shillow  that  there  exists  the  possibility 
if  not  the  probability,  that  the  percentage  of 
Armv  cargo  moving  by  air  in  the  next  5  years 
will  increase  by  an  order  of  magnitude;  and 
I  mean  literally  an  order  of  magnitude,  name- 
ly by  ten  times. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  tremendous  as-yet-un- 
tapped potential  in  the  carriage  of  military, 
as  well  as  commercial  cargo  by  civil  air  car- 
riers; and  this  potential  will  be  exploited  in 
a  disproportionately  large  amount  by  the 
extent  to  which  cost  per  air-ton-mile  can 
be  reduced.  Cost  reduction  is  the  path  to  this 
market. 

On  this  subject  of  cost  reduction,  our  ob- 
jective must  be  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  ulti- 
mate user.  In  this  connection,  in  FT  1960. 
MAC  spent  •65  million  to  move  300  million 
ton  miles  of  passengers  and  cargo— an  aver- 
age cost  per  ton  mile  actually  moved  of 
21  5  cents.  In  FY  1967,  MAC  paid  the  airlines 
over  $515  million  for  2.5  billion  185  million 
ton  nautical  miles— at  an  average  cost  per 
ton  mile  actually  moved  of  22.9  cents. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  this  average  cost  in  FY  1967  was 
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higher  than  the  average  cost  in  FY  1960.  For 
example,  our  use  of  one-way  airline  cargo 
capacity  Is  much  greater.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  was  higher;  and  the  signifi- 
cance Is  that  the  reduced  rates  for  airlift 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  Jet  equip- 
ment have  not  as  yet  been  reflected  in  the 
prices,  per  unit  delivered,  paid  by  the  actual 
users  of  DOD  airlift— the  military  depart- 
ment logistics  systems.  If  commercial  alr- 
Ufe  is  going  to  become  increasingly  competi- 
tive with  other  transportation  modes,  the 
reduced  cost  of  airlift  must  pe  passed  on  to 
the  users  of  that  airlift— the  service  loglstl- 
clans  Until  we  do  so.  the  economic  efficien- 
cies of  commercial  iilrllft  are  Illusory,  not 
real.  When  we  do  so.  we  can  reasonably 
anticipate  substantially  greater  DOD  use  of 
airlift.  The  need  for  such  action  will  be  In- 
tensified as  the  airlines  Introduce  still 
larger  aircraft,  with  their  correspondingly 
greater  potential  for  unused  capacity.  I  com- 
mend the  problem  to  your  careful  attention, 
and  to  ours. 

Let  me  summarize: 

When  Initially  established,  the  military 
.strategic  airlift  force  was  equipped  with  com- 
mercial-tvpe  aircraft  and  was  charged 
basically  with  a  logistics  support  ml.sslon  to 
conventional  airfields.  CRAF  was  established 
to  augment  this  MATS  capability.  The  air- 
lift policy  issued  by  the  President  in  1960 
recognized  this  relationship  and  was  designed 
to  direct  a  share  of  DOD  peacetime  airlift  re- 
quirements to  civil  air  carriers  commensu- 
rate with  their  .share  of  wartime  military 
airlift  responsibilities 

Beginning  in  1960.  national  defense  strat- 
egy began  a  shift  from  almost  sole  reliance 
on  •massive  retaliation"  to  include  a  con- 
=^iderably  greater  limited  war  capability.  The 
infiuence  '>f  this  shift  on  MAC  was  revolu- 
tlonarv.  Its  emerging  combat  support  mission 
came  to  include  deployment  of  forces  to  and 
resupplv  of  forces  in  the  combat  area,  and  it 
has  been  equipped  with  aircraft  specifically 
designed  for  that  mission.  Clearly,  the  civil 
fleet  IS  not  cap.^ble  of  performing  in  direct 
combat  support  roles,  nor  can  it  be  expected 
U)  acquire  that  capability. 

Tne  military  .ilrlift  system  must  be  fully 
trained  and  prepared  for  immediate  response 
to  miliury  emergency  and  wartime  airlift 
needs  on  .i  sustained  basis.  However,  routine 
world-wide  airlift  remains  an  important  MAC 
mission,  and  in  performing  that  mission 
optmium  use  will  oe  made  of  commercial 
airlift  in  peacetime  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  capacity  generated  in 
exercising  and  training  the  military  airlift 
force  Commercial  aircraft  will  also  be  relied 
upon  to  augment  military  capabilltlee 
during  emergency  and  wartime  periods  to  the 
extent  they  can  "be  etfectively  used. 

Preference  for  DOD  peacetime  business  will 
be  given  to  air  carriers  who  are  committed 
to  the  CRAF  program,  who  operate  modern 
aircraft  adaptable  to  defense  needs,  who  re- 
ceive a  major  portion  of  their  revenues  from 
commercial  sources,  and  who  operate  most 
economically  and  efficiently.  Although  mili- 
tary requirements  for  commercial  airlift  are 
expected  to  be  less  in  the  post-Vietnam  time 
period  than  at  present.  post-Vietnam  pro- 
curement of  commercial  airlift  can  be  sub- 
stantial if  economic  comparisons  shift  to 
favor  airlift  for  substantial  volumes  of  cargo 
now  moving  by  surface. 

The  impetus  from  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  1950's  and  1960's  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  civil  cargo  capability 
is  no  longer  required.  The  commercial  de- 
mand for  cargo  airlift  is  growing  rapidly  to- 
day and  is  projected  to  grow  even  more  rap- 
idly in  coming  vears.  The  air  carriers  will 
have  a  large  fleet  of  CRAF-suitable  modern 
jet  cargo  and  convertible  aircraft  to  accom- 
modate this  growing  air  cargo  market.  How- 
ever, the  characteristics  being  designed  Into 
these  aircraft  to  achieve  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  commercial  use  will  limit  their  flexi- 


bility and  usefulness  in  support  of  DOD 
strategic  airlift  requirements,  but  will  en- 
courage their  use  to  perform  channel  services 
replacing  miUtary  aircraft  withdrawn  for  op- 
eration into  the  combat  area. 

Although  the  military  airlift  force  Is  the 
heart  of  our  strategic  airlift  capability.  In 
closing,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we 
fully  recognize  the  important  contribution 
of  civil  air  carriers  to  the  national  defense. 
We  rely  not  only  on  their  peacetime  role 
but  on  their  reservoir  of  capacity  in  emer- 
gencies and  in  war.  And  there  should  be 
enough  military  peacetime  business  to  justify 
maintaining  that  reservoir,  particularly  as 
the  cost  per  tmlt  delivered  to  the  user  goes 
down. 

Thank  you. 
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DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEIDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore 
the  tragic,  unforgivable  assassination 
of  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our 
time.  Martin  Luther  King  believed  in 
.America  and  its  promise.  He  knew  and 
taught  the  power  of  peaceful  change.  He 
believed  that  change  would  come  about 
through  lawful  and  orderly  process.  He 
was  taken  from  us  by  a  violent,  sick  act. 
I  call  on  all  Americans  of  ever>'  color 
and  creed  to  unite  to  prove  Martin 
Luther  King's  faith  was  not  misplaced. 


THE  RIOT 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
loser  in  the  wave  of  emotional  hysteria 
that  has  swept  this  Nation  following  the 
wanton  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  is  the  responsible,  law-abiding 
Negro  he  sought  earnestly  to  reach  and 
to  inspire. 

His  theme  was  "nonviolence,"  yet  we 
are  today  asked  to  memorialize  him  not 
in  response  to  his  basic  principles  but 
under  threat  of  even  more  burning,  loot- 
ing, rioting,  and  sniping. 

Caught  in  the  middle  are  thousands  of 
honorable  Negro  families  who  have 
preached  honor,  pride,  love  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage,  deep  reUgious  faith,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is 
they  who  feel  the  deepest  sense  of  loss, 
for  they  recognize  that  everything  they 
have  worked  for,  all  of  these  virtues  in 
which  they  have  put  their  trust  could 
well  go  down  the  drain. 

This  week  in  Congress  we  are  being 
asked  once  again  to  take  steps  toward 
social  justice.  Much  of  this  pressure 
comes  from  those  who  sincerely  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  guilt  over  the 
plight  of  the  underprivileged  and  who 
suggest  as  atonement  of  that  sense  of 
guilt,  concessions  that  could  destroy  all 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  Along 


with  them  are  others  who  could  care  less 
about  the  late  Dr.  King  or  his  Ideals  but 
who  are  using  his  murder  as  they  used 
the  cry  "Justice"  to  cover  their  own 
bestiality  and  contempt  for  law  and 
order. 

The  manner  in  which  we  deal  with  this 
latter  group  may  well  be  the  difference 
between  a  democracy  committed  to 
cowardice  and  a  nation  of  law  ruled  by 
brave  men. 

The  group  in  the  middle — the  group 
most  affected— is  the  responsible  and 
law-abiding  Negro  who  is  proud  of  his 
race  and.  therefore,  reluctant  to  stand 
against  these  militants  but  who  will  be 
inevitably  classed  with  them  and  who 
faces  the  loss  of  the  place  he  has  earned 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

What  does  he  lose?  The  very  principles 
which  mean  the  most  to  him :  his  love  of 
country,  his  respect  for  the  family  as  a 
unit,  his  willingness  to  submit  to  con- 
stituted authority  and  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  man.  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  a  citizen  can 
only  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society  when 
he  makes  a  contribution  to  that  society. 

Much  of  this  is  obvious  if  we  Uke  the 
time  to  think  it  through.  But  today,  in 
the  wake  of  this  senseless  and  deplorable 
murder,  our  decisions  are  being  urged 
upon  hysteria  rather  than  upon  normal 
clear  thinking. 

I  hope  that  we  can  give  less  attentions 
to  the  Carmichaels.  the  Rap  Browns,  and 
the  McKissicks  and  give  more  time  and 
space  in  our  newspapers  and  our  televi- 
sion and  radio  programs  to  those  who  are 
constructive  and  most  concerned. 

I  hope  that  we  can  correct  any  injus- 
tice to  any  minority  group,  but  in  so 
doing  we  must  not  violate  the  rights  of 
any  other  group  whether  they  be  of  a 
minority  or  a  majority. 

Above  all.  I  hope  that  we  can  remain 
calm  and  responsive  and  by  so  doing  re- 
dedicate  oui-selves  to  the  preservation  of 
the  principles  that  have  brought  us  so 
far  in  such  a  short  time  and  which  are 
so  endangered  in  this  great  country  to- 
day, to  the  principles  which  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  himself  espoused  and  for 
which  he  died. 

Let  us  prove  to  all  responsible,  law- 
abiding  citizens  that  their's  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  proper  course. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  an  essay 
called  "Why  Not  Try  Christianity?" 
Martin  Luther  King  tried  Christianity. 
Do  you  know,  then,  what  his  death 
means?  It  means  that  we  must  make  the 
awesome  effort  necessary  to  make  what 
Martin  Luther  King  tried  work.  Think 
of  the  terrible  implications  of  his  death 
if  we  do  not. 

This  means  that  we  must  write  Justice 
in  our  laws  and  love  in  our  hearts.  And 
we,  being  the  strong  majority,  must  keep 
our  course  toward  racial  justice,  equality, 
and  brotherhood  through  every  violent 
storm  that  would  blow  us  on  any  other 
course.  This  is  easy  to  say.  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  do. 

There  are  men  of  both  races  who 
would  use  the  \1olence  of  lawlessness  or 
the  violence  of  law  as  the  stiff  bit  and 
spur  to  force  the  gait  and  pace  of  our  so- 
ciety. But  a  democratic  society  is  an  un- 
ruly steed.  It  cannot  be  so  governed. 

We  must  now  accept  the  hard  ti-uth  of 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders:  that  we  are  now  paying  a 
heavy  debt  incurred  through  many  years 
of  white  injustice  and  heedlessness.  We 
must  wipe  out  the  causes  of  riots  and  do 
it  fast.  A  first  small  step  should  be  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  this 
week— yes  with  its  open  housing  provi- 
sion. 

And  this  is  only  a  first  step.  We  must 
destroy  every  .social  and  economic  hand- 
hold by  which  segregation  still  chncs 
to  our  schools  and  neishboi-hoods.  And 
wc  cannot  Jj-st  make  "deliberate  speed." 
We  must  do  it  now. 


ON  THE   MURDER   OF  DR.   MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  not  been  a  time  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy  when  so  in- 
significant an  assailant  has  done  so 
much  harm  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  I 
do  not  know  whether,  today,  so  soon 
after  the  tragic  event,  I  can  reach  my 
hand  across  the  great  chasm  of  his  grave 
to  touch  the  hand  of  my  black  brother 
in  sympathy.  So  I,  a  white  man,  shall 
talk  to  white  men. 


THIS  IS  NO  TIME  TO  CURTAIL 
POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Office  Appropriations  reduced  the 
Department's  fiscal  1969  budget  by  $170 
million. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
on  April  4.  further  crippling  proposals 
were  offered,  including  one  which  would 
reduce  rural  deliverj-  service  to  5  days  a 
week.  I  was  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  the  committee  rejected  this  drastic 
proposal  and  other  proposals  which 
would  have  seriously  curtailed  essential 
services  to  the  American  public.  Al- 
though efforts  to  reduce  city  and  rural 
delivery  to  5  days  a  week  failed  in  the 
committee,  it  is  anticipated  that  similar 
amendments  will  be  offered  from  the 
House  floor  when  the  bill  is  up  for 
consideration. 

Today,  we  have  31.000  rural  routes  in 
the  Nation,  providing  complete  postal 
service  to  more  than  36.000.000  people. 
6  days  each  week,  or  roughly  one-fifth 
of  our  Nation's  population.  The  daily 
distance  traveled  by  these  dedicated  em- 
ployees is  approximately  1.9  million 
miles. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress, 


the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  favorably  reported  the  well- 
known  pay  rate  bill,  now  Public  Law 
90-206.  This  bill,  among  other  things. 
provided  for  a  substantial  postage  rate 
increase  in  order  to  defray  the  co.st  of 
providing  essential  mail  services  to  the 
American  populace. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  i.";  no  time  to 
tell  the  American  public,  including  the 
36  million  patrons  of  rural  free  delivery 
that  we  arc  going  to  ehminate  all  Satur- 
day deliveries.  Contiarj-  to  the  thinking 
of  some  of  our  Members,  all  of  our  people 
are  not  enjoying  the  fruits  and  benefits 
of  our  society.  Many  of  our  rural  patrons 
today,  even  in  this  affluent  society,  do 
not  own  automobiles,  television  sets,  and 
so  forth,  and.  consequently,  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  rural  deliverj*  for  dally 
newspapers  and  other  news  media  which 
is  one  of  the  paramount  services  afforded 
rural  and  suburban  America  6  days  each 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  carefully  weigh  any  pro- 
posals which  would  curtail  jxjstal  sen-- 
ice  to  the  American  public.  There  is  no 
governmental  service  that  directly 
touches  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 

POSTMASTER  APPOINTMENTS  AND 
POLITICS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  another  bill  to  remove  polit- 
ical consideration  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters.  My  bill  also  repeals 
the  requirement  that  a  person,  to  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  a  postmaster, 
must  have  actually  resided  within  the 
delivery  area  of  a  post  office  for  at  lea-st 
1  year. 

On  Februarj-  5.  1968. 1  sponsored  a  bill. 
H.R.  15090.  that  proposed  to  continue 
the  present  practice  of  appointing  iiost- 
masters  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  would  have  limited  the  area  of  select- 
ing potential  postmasters  to  career  postal 
employees  whose  qualifications  were 
confirmed  on  the  basis  of  a  noncompeti- 
tive examination. 

During  the  initial  hearings  held  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  on  my  bill  and  the  35  similar 
bills  pending  before  our  subcommittee. 
it  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  ap- 
pointing authority  should  rest  with  the 
Postmaster  General,  rather  than  with 
the  President,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  Extensive  testimony  dur- 
ing these  hearings  firmly  convinced  me 
that  there  was  no  way  to  remove  politi- 
cal influence  from  appointments  that 
are  required  to  be  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly when  the  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  requires  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  Senators  of 
the  State  in  which  the  particular  post 
office  is  located. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  places  the  appointing  authority 
for  postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first. 
second,  and  third  classes  with  the  Post- 
master General.  It  requires  that  he  make 
his  selections  from  within  the  postal 
field  service  on  the  basis  of  noncom- 
petitive examinations,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  governng  appoint- 
ments within  the  competitive  service 
If  there  is  no  qualified  employee  serving 
under  a  career  appointment  in  the  postal 
field  service  available  or  willing  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  ;:ostmaster. 
then  the  posifon  of  postmaster  is  re- 
quired to  be  filled  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
petitive examination,  in  accordance  with 
"Jie  provisions  of  law  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service. 

My  bill  also  requires  that  the  appointee 
to  the  position  of  postmaster  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  key  postal  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  receipt,  dispatch,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  delivery  of  mail. 

As  a  further  implementation  to  assist 
the  Postmaster  General  in  appointing  as 
postmasters  the  most  qualified  career 
postal  employees,  s-ction  2  of  my  bill  will 
repeal  the  provisions  of  section  3312  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  requiring 
that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  postmaster,  the  person  must 
actually  have  resided  within  the  delivery 
of  the  particular  post  olfici'.  or  within  the 
city  or  town  where  it  is  situated,  for  at 
least  1  year. 

The  head  of  any  executive  agency, 
whether  it  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  the  authority  to  select 
people  within  the  merit  system,  who  are 
going  to  be  the  directors  of  their  major 
oflBces.  They  can  move  their  employees 
clear  across  the  country  or  around  the 
world,  if  they  so  desire. 

I  think  the  Postmaster  General  ought 
to  have  similar  authority  in  choosing  the 
postmasters  of  the  large  post  offices  with- 
out the  residence  restrictions  now  im- 
posed by  law.  My  bill  will  accomplish  this 
by  repealing  the  residence  requirements 
for  appointments  of  postmasters  in  the 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post 
offices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
new  proposal  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 


It  sickens  the  heart  of  any  man  who 
loves  freedom,  who  loves  this  Republic 
and  the  respect  for  the  individual  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Men,  who  seek  to 
preserve  their  ideas  by  killing  those  who 
oppose  them,  have  no  faith  in  this  coun- 
try, no  faith  m  its  laws,  and  no  faith 
whatever  in  its  people. 

Of  all  the  disturbing  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety during  this  deeply  troubled  time, 
the  most  alarming  is  the  drive  to  violence, 
preached  and  practiced  by  those  without 
the  strength  and  determination  to  make 
their  point  within  the  framework  of  our 
democracy. 

If  we  rely  on  guns  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences, we  must  then  clearly  understand 
that  we  will  only  have  peace  when  only 
one  of  us  survives. 

What  many  Americans  fail  to  remem- 
ber is  that  most  progress  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  was  accomplished  by  non- 
violent means.  Violence  and  irrational 
confrontation  only  harm  a  cause. 

In  these  times  we  must  all  move  by 
reasoned  judgment. 

The  American  people  are  noted  for 
rallying  to  a  just  cause. 

There  is  no  more  just  cause  than 
equality  for  all  our  citizens.  Let  us  all 
work  peacefully,  but  diligently,  for  the 
removal  of  all  discrimination  barriers 
wherever  they  exist. 


WE     CANNOT     SETTLE     PROBLEMS 
WITH  A  SNIPER'S  BULLET 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will 
people  learn  that  you  cannot  settle  prob- 
lems with  a  sniper's  bullet? 

Our  Nation,  in  the  last  4  years,  has 
been  staggered  by  a  series  of  senseless, 
violent,  tragic  assassinations  at  great 
cost  to  the  country. 

The  weak  who  feel  strong  and  the 
cowardly  who  feel  brave  embracing  a 
rifle,  not  only  commit  murder,  but  wound 
the  essence  of  our  democracy. 


operation  of  his  government  and  the  po- 
litical parties  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
overstate  it. 

But,  teachers  do  have  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  governmental 
process.  Certainly  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal responsibilities  of  government  in  our 
country  is  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  all  our  children.  This  is  not  a  simple 
task  and  nearly  everyone  now  recognizes 
there  is  more  to  education  than  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  the 
more  we  recognize  the  complexities  of 
modern  education,  the  more  we  require 
the  assistance  of  professionals  in  the  field 
to  guide  us  in  our  effort  to  improve  it. 

There  is  no  reason  that  educators 
should  limit  themselves  to  the  role  of 
consultants  or  only  witnesses  at  legis- 
lative hearings.  Their  direct  involvement 
in  our  political  process  will  help  our 
children  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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THE  POLITICAL  DROPOUT  MUST  BE 
THE  CONCERN  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the 
high  school  dropout  is  a  concern  of  our 
society,  so  must  be  the  political  dropout. 
He  is  the  person  who  is  willing  to  let 
others  worry  about  the  problems  facing 
our  local.  State,  and  National  govern- 
ments— reserving  to  himself  only  the 
privilege  of  complaining  when  things  go 
awrj-.  He  is  the  person  who  feels  one 
vote  docs  not  count,  one  individual's  ef- 
forts cannot  make  an  impression  on  the 
body  politic.  Basically,  he  is  a  person  who 
does  not  know  much  about  our  political 
parties  or  about  how  our  various  levels 
of  government  operate  and  really  does 
not  care.  He  believes  the  opporttmity  for 
citizens  participation  is  small  and  that 
government  is  a  sort  of  private  domain 
for  politicians. 

The  truth  is  that  today  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  opportunity  for  citizen  in- 
volvement. Both  political  parties  are 
eager  to  solicit  the  interest  and  help  of 
citizens  who  .share  a  concern  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly  good  teachers,  almost  by  def- 
inition, both  know  and  care  about  our 
government. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  really  dis- 
agreeing with  the  NEA  teacher-in- 
politics  program  when  I  suggest  that 
teachers,  as  such,  have  no  more  reason 
to  be  interested  in  government  than  any 
other  citizen.  In  a  democracy,  every 
citizen  has  so  muc'n  at  stake  in  the  proper 


SALMON  CAN  MOVE  THROUGH 
LARGE  FLOOD  PUMPS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tests  made 
cooperatively  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  at  Snohomish.  Wash.,  have 
.shown  that  young  salmon  can  move 
through  large  flood  pumps,  which  are  a 
necessary  part  of  land  and  water  man- 
agement in  the  coastal  plains  of  the 
Pacific  Nortliwest. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  salmon  finger- 
Ihigs  made  the  trip  through  a  large  flood 
pump  during  the  tests  without  injui-y. 
Most  injuries  were  of  a  mechanical  type 
rather  than  from  water  turbulence. 
Smaller  fish  survived  better  than  larger 
ones.  Each  lot  of  fish  tested  consisted  of 
100  coho  salmon  fingerlings  averaging 
4'^  inches  long. 

The  results  of  the  tests  will  help  in 
planning  for  the  safety  of  fish  in  future 
pump  installations  in  this  area. 

Tile  study  was  made  at  the  French 
Creek  Pumping  Station,  part  of  the 
French  Creek  watershed  project.  Co- 
operating were  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultures  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  Bu- 
•  reau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife; 
Washint;ton  State's  D?partment  of  Fish- 
eries and  Department  of  Game,  and  the 
French  Creek  Flood  Control  District. 

The  interagency  pooling  of  experience, 
finances,  equipment,  manpower,  and  fish 
resources  reduced  the  cost  of  the  study 
to  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been 
for  a  single  agency.  I  commend  these 
agencies  on  their  cooperation. 


ONE  ACT  OF  LAWLESSNESS  HAS  LED 
TO  MANY  ACTS  OF  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  every  proper  thinking  Amer- 
ican regrets  very  much  the  criminal  and 
unfortunate  conduct,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  some  of  my  colleagues, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

I  am  sure  that  at  the  same  time  we 
must  all  be  equally— if  not  more— upset 
at  the  unlawful  response  which  has 
been  seen  in  so  many  places  over  this 
country  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
contend  that  they  support  the  theory 
of  nonviolence.  What  happened  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  not  only  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  brought  it  about, 
but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation. 

The  last  report  we  had  indicated  that 
757  fires  had  been  set  by  arsonists  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Here  in  this  citadel 
of  freedom,  because  of  this  response  to 
an  unfortunate  incident,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  dispatch  13,000  Federal 
troops. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  i^eople  lo  remove 
themselves  from  an  attitude  of  emo- 
tionalism and  undertake  to  get  down 
to  some  good.  cold,  hard  thinking.  I  think 
it  would  be  particularly  unfortunate  if 
Members  of  this  body,  under  the  threat— 
and.  yes.  under  the  emotionalism,  if  it 
actually  exists,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  expressed  it  so  eloquently— 
should  place  upon  the  books  a  monument 
of  stupidity  in  a  legislative  forum  just 
in  order  to  respond  to  the  maddening 
crowd.  I  hope  this  legislative  body  will  be 
in  keeping  with  that  which  the  jjeople  of 
this  country  expect,  as  we  go  forward  in- 
to consideration  of  our  legislative  activ- 
ities in  the  next  few  days. 

People  throughout  this  country  are 
cxDncemed  about  lawlessness.  No  one  who 
is  a  good  American  defends  the  shooting 
down  of  another  human  being.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  condemned  that 
act  should  condemn  with  equal  fervor 
and  the  same  impartiality  the  unlawful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  others. 

I  hone  reason  v.ill  hold  sway  here  in 
the  next  few  weeks  in  this  body  rather 
than  passion. 


So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  the  grati- 
tude of  yan  Antonio  that  the  Congress 
and  this  House  have  had  laith  in  sup- 
porting this  effort  which  has  bious^ht 
together  nations  from  all  over  the  world, 
from  Latin  America,  and  Canada,  to 
San  Antonio  for  HtmisFair  1968.  I  re- 
ncv  the  invitation  to  each  and  every 
one  ol  \ou  to  come  down  to  see  us  before 
October  ti — and  even  after  October  6. 


STATEMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
H.R.  2516 


HEMISFAIR   1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  got 
back  from  one  area  of  hope  and.  believe 
it  or  not.  joy  and  uaiety.  I  invite  all  to 
come  to  San  Antonio  at  their  earlv  con- 
venience. We  had  a  tremendously  suc- 
cessful opening  of  HemisPair  1968  in 
Ran  Antonio. 

In  a  world  with  despair  and  conflict 
and  trouble,  it  was  most  heartening  to 
see  all  the  diverse  elements  that  make 
up  our  society  in  America  petting  to- 
gether for  a  really  successful  opening  of 
an  event  that  symbolizes  hope  and  co- 
operation and  progress  in  the  a.ipirations 
of  anew  continent. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  it  to 
be  clear  and  pasitive  that  I  oppose  H.R. 
251G.  a  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  lor  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  and 
for  oTiier  purpo.ses.  in  most  ot  its  ma.ior 
particulars.  I  am  confident  that  feel- 
ing is  .shared  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  I  feel  the 
bill  should  go  to  conference,  where  hope- 
fully, a  better  product  can  result.  In  its 
present  form  this  'bill  is  just  another  .n- 
stance  where  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  additional  lurisdiction  over 
the  lives  of  the  loeople:  a  case  wliere  one 
more  of  the  shrinking  lists  of  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  individual  by  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  taken  away. 

Particularly,  in  its  language  relating 
to  open  housing  would  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2516  as  now  written  prove  to  be  a 
grave  mistake  and  one  of  the  worst  in- 
justices the  House  has  e\er  committed. 
As  proposed,  its  far-reachinii  pro\isions 
v.-ould  ban  alleged  discrimination  on 
racial  and  other  grounds  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  75  percent  of  U.S.  housing,  it 
will  involve  builders,  developers,  brokers, 
apartment  house  owners,  makers  of  real 
estate  loans,  and  many  owners  of  in- 
dividual homes.  Instead  of  banning  dis- 
crimination, the  language  is  in  it.self  dis- 
criminatory m  that  it  strips  away  consti- 
tutional rights  of  a  very  substantial 
majority  of  the  jjeople  in  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  their  own  prop- 
erty. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  b:ll 
also  proposes  the  surrender  of  respon- 
>ibilitv.  Under  its  terms,  the  head  uf  a 
department  of  Government  is  granted 
almost  unlimited  powers.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  changes  this  but  little.  The 
-rant  of  power  in  larre  measure  is  still 
th-re.  Surrender  :  f  congrcssio!ial  re- 
sDonsibility  stand;;.  The  sentiments 
v.hich  will  be  expressed  under  the  whip 
of  last  week's  tragic  events  will  cause  that 
power  to  be  enlarged.  R:m?niber,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment with  their  creat  sums  of  money 
and  the  very  fa-.e  talents  at  their  dis- 
posal, u.se  to  the  utmost  every  possible 
interpretation  of  power  that  Congress 
grants  to  them.  Every  line,  every  phrase, 
f  very  sentence  of  the  bill  will  be  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  further 
bureaucratic  design  and  intention.  The 
la-'guage  of  the  report  will  be  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  in  the  application 


of  the  law.  The  administrators  will  pick 
up  sentences  and  paragraphs  from 
.speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate  as  a  part  ot  the  legislative 
liistory  and  u.sc-  tins  to  enlarge  their  own 
powers  111  cairyinu  out  their  pei^onal 
concepts  ol  the  bill  and  their  powers 
thereunder, 

Tliis  bill  strikes  down  on^  of  the  ba-sic 
rights   of   every    American    citizen— the 
right    of    ownersliip    ener    liis    private 
property.  Rights  which   heretofore  had 
rested  secure  in  the  Constitution  would 
now  hang  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment".  Over   this  would   stand   the   long 
.shadow   of    the   Department   of  Justice, 
always  quick  to  intervene  to  i^nforce  civil 
rights  programs.  By  this  bill  the  unques- 
tioned right  to  use.  emjoy,  and  dispose  of 
what  one  iias  acquired  lliiough  his  own 
hone.st  labor  is  converted  aito  a  doubtful 
priviltgc  dependent   upon   the   lavor  of 
Government.  Every  man's  home  bpcimcs 
another  prize  within  tlie  u;fl  of  Go\e-:n- 
inent  which  may  be  barg:,in;d  away  lor 
political  advantage.  Court  sUits  and  en- 
forcement camp.iigiis  could  be  launched 
Hke     Governmrnt     poverty     programs, 
v.here   they    will   do   the   most   political 
rood. 

Once  the  principle  of  Government 
control  over  private  homes  is  e-stablished 
it  will  urow  and  e>xpand.  con.^uming 
whatever  rights  may  remain  on  its  way. 
Tlie  same  zealous  forces  which  .are  be- 
hind this  bill  will  be  behind  its  enforce- 
ment. Tliere  will  be  a  constant  pressure 
to  cut  down  exceptions.  ti<.ihten  up 
exemptions,  and  reach  out  into  new 
areas.  Every  protest  demonstration  will 
call  forth  a  harsh  new  interpretation  of 
(he  rules  again.st  the  homeowner.  Every 
riot  will  bring  about  a  stringent  revision 
of  the  re2ulations.  Every  close  election 
will  be  the  occasion  for  extending  Gov- 
ernment control  still  further. 

In  the  end.  even  those  wiiom  this 
special  legislation  favors,  will  be  among 
the  Icsers.  The  homes  they  may  acquire 
will  be  no  more  .secure  in  their  hands 
than  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners.  The  rights  of  the  new  owners  will 
\ye  clouded  over  by  the  shadow  of  gov- 
ernment. The  web  of  regulations  and 
redtape,  the  threat  of  suits  and  investi- 
gations, the  uncertainty  of  right  and 
title,  will  fall  also  on  ilie  new  tenants. 
and  the  taxes  to  .sustain  this  hara.s.smrnt 
will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  their  pockets, 
too. 

This  bill  purports  to  be  ba-sed  on  high 
principles,  but  the  only  ijrinciple  I  can 
find  in  it  is  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  It  purports  to  -ive  due  protec- 
tion to  iiersonal  rights  over  mere  prop- 
erty ri2hts.  Such  a  distinction  between 
personal  rights  and  property  rights  is 
wholly  fal.se  and  misleading.  There  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two.  All 
riehts  are  personal.  Property  has  no 
rights  but  people  have  rishts  in  prop- 
erty ai.d  these  are  as  personal  as  any 
other  right. 

Even  the  14th  amendment  upon  which 
thi.s  bill  is  allegedly  based  puts  property 
on  the  same  plane  as  life  and  liberty  in 
the  scale  of  basic  riahts  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  Thus  the  conflict  is  not  »je- 
tween    personal    rights    and    property 
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rights  as  has  been  pretended.  The  real 
Issue  is  whether  the  personal  rights  of 
some  will  be  taken  away  In  order  to  give 
new  personal  rights  to  others.  In  such 
a  contest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  home- 
owner has  the  higher  and  better  claim  to 
protection. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  unlike 
previous  civil  rights  bills,  this  bill  is  not 
directed  against  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  the  resources,  limited 
though  they  may  be  in  comparison  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  bill  is  aimed  at  individual 
citizens  and  their  private  property.  It  is 
not  States'  rights  which  aie  endangered 
by  this  bill,  but  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  business  or  commerce  which  this 
bill  regulates,  but  the  lives  of  private 
citizens.  I  think  this  fact  has  been  gen- 
eoi^Jly  overlooked.  This  bill  has  been 
drawn  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  minority  it  is  supposed  to  aid.  Before 
it  is  voted  on,  it  ought  to  be  seriously 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority  which  it  grieviously  injures. 
When  looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  I 
think  the  tmfairness  and  injustice  of  the 
bill  will  become  so  glaringly  apparent 
that  the  House  will  overwhelmingly  vole 
it  down.- 

I  am  also  seriously  concerned  about 
the  firearms  provisions  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders title.  This  language  represents  a 
hastily  conceived  and  ill-prepared  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  overall  fire- 
ai-ms  legislation.  The  police  and  enforce- 
ment problem  Involved  in  strengthening 
Federal  controls  in  the  use  of  firearms 
are  far  too  complex  for  the  summai-y 
and  ambiguous  treatment  given  in  H.R. 
2516.  It  is  this  ambiguous  language 
which  gives  rise  to  serious  concern  about 
the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  if  it  wei-e 
to  become  law.  I  must  consider  it  a  bu- 
reaucrat's dream.  It  can  be  interpreted 
in  almost  any  way  that  an  enterprising 
administrator  might  deem  desirable  for 
his  purposes.  It  could  be  used  for  perse- 
cution of  the  innocent  just  as  well  as  it 
could  for  prosecution  of  the  guilty. 

Now  I  think  all  of  us  concur  with  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  amendment.  But  our 
fear  is  that  some  of  the  language  pertain- 
ing to  firearms  could  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  unintended  and  serious  conse- 
quence. We  have  before  us  a  criminal  sit- 
uation predicated  on  vague,  broad,  and 
elastic  terms.  Its  language  poses  a  threat 
of  prosecution  for  legitimate  activities 
unfortunately  and  even  unintentionally 
brought  within  its  scope.  Obviously,  this 
could  be  a  mockery  of  criminal  law  re- 
sulting from  a  statutory  monstrosity. 

There  are  many,  many  objections  to 
the  proposed  language.  In  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate,  it  was  indicated  that 
the  language  covers  situations  in  which 
any  kind  of  disorder  is  anticipated  and 
includes  any  dealer  who  has  not  as- 
sumed due  care  in  selling  firearms  to 
persons  who  incite  riots  or  use  firearms 
in  disorders.  Obviously,  this  covers  the 
waterfront. 

Under  this,  I  wonder  if  we  are  to  as- 
sume that  both  the  man  who  purchases  a 
weapon  to  defend  his  own  household 
against  destruction,  looting,  rape,  or 
other  violence,  and  the  dealer  who  sells 
him  the  gun,  could  be  hauled  into  court 


and  punished  if  violence  erupted  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Please  consider  the  danger  and  im- 
practicability of  phrases  such  as  "or 
having  reasons  to  know  or  intend"  or 
in  any  way  or  degree.  "  I  do  not  think 
the  House  should  concur  in  or  support 
vague  and  extremely  loose  wording 
which  could  make  a  completely  inno- 
cent person  criminally  liable,  with  heavy 
penalties,  and  that  is  what  could  happen 
in  this  bill. 

There  is  even  a  provision  against 
teaching  and  demonstrating  which  would 
make  any  person  who  teaches  marks- 
manship or  hunter  safety  liable  to  prose- 
cution. This  could  be  true  in  a  city  like 
Orlando  where  good  work  has  been  done 
in  an  organized  way  to  teach  house- 
wives marksmanship  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. The  result  has  been  a  very  great 
drop  in  crime,  particularly  crime  against 
women.  Efforts  such  as  these  could  run 
counter  to  the  law  and  the  consequences 
of  enforcement  could  create  a  field  day 
for  the  criminal  who  would  not  be  so 
restricted. 

The  language  of  the  present  bill  is  far 
too  dangerous  to  become  law.  It  should 
be  .stricken  in  its  entirety.  The  question 
of  gun  control  legislation  is  proceedins 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  this  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  In  the  meantime, 
the  purposes  of  the  gun  control  amend- 
ment can  be  properly  served  by  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  present  firearms  acts, 
both  National  and  State,  and  by  a  more 
reaUstic  attitude  toward  crime  control 
and  provision  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Please  remember  that  firearms  control 
legislation  already  has  been  the  subject 
of  intensive  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. A  number  of  bills  are  pending  in 
both  House  and  Senate.  Hearings  have 
been  held  and  subcommittees  have  fa- 
vorably reported  bills  in  both  branches 
of  the  Congi-ess.  The  language  used  by 
tho  President  earlier  this  year  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  would  indicate  that 
he  recognizes  that  consideration  is  due 
for  more  moderate  language  than  that 
hitherto  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Consequently,  it  would  seem 
that  the  orderly  processes  of  congres- 
sional study  on  this  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  said  to  have  broken  down  and  there 
is  now  opfwrtunity  to  obtain  passage  of 
a  bill  which  is  broad  and  complete  and 
which  will  adequately  serve  the  purposes 
which  are  desirable  in  gun  control  legis- 
lation. Certainly  the  subject  should  not 
be  dealt  with  in  a  hasty  and  imintel- 
ligible  manner. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  question- 
able provisos  in  the  bill. 

To  me,  the  most  creditable  part  of  the 
bill  is  riot  control  language  which  was 
included  at  the  last  moment.  If  en- 
forced, this  language  will  help  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  last  year's  violence. 
Bills  containing  riot  control  provisions 
twice  have  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
generally  disregarded  in  the  Senate. 

Presumably,  there  is  now  sufficient  in- 
terest in  this  legislation  to  help  insure 
without  tacking  riot  control  language  on 
to  civil  rights  legislation.  And,  I  do  not 
think  a  bill  which  is  bad  as  a  whole 
should  ride  on  the  merits  of  one  good 
section. 

The  bill  will  not  satisfy  the  civil  rights 


activists.  They  can  never  afford  to  be 
satisfied  or  they  will  lose  their  places  of 
prominence  in  the  movement.  Its  pas- 
sage will  inflict  incredibly  bad  law  upon 
the  general  public. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  voting  against  this  legislation. 


THE  RIOTS 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  around 
me  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City  with  a 
sad  and  heavy  heart.  All  of  us  are 
shocked  by  the  fury  of  the  violence  which 
engulfed  our  Nation  last  week.  We  de- 
plore murder  and  destruction  at  any 
level. 

Yet  I  see  arising  from  the  tragic  events 
of  last  week  not  an  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility in  government  and  among  the 
people  but  a  demand  for  new  programs 
and  more  benefits.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  say  there  must  be  no  profit  from 
riots.  It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  hear 
about  the  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
That  is  what  our  country  needs  most. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  poured  into  programs  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants 
of  Washington  live  better  than  those  of 
any  other  capital  city  in  the  world.  They 
have  greater  advantages  and  more  op- 
portimities.  Yet  the  headlines  were  filled 
last  week  with  occurrences  here  and  else- 
where which  repudiate  every  principle 
for  which  America  stands.  The  great  ef- 
forts and  the  huge  expenditures  that 
have  been  made  have  been  rewarded  by 
burning  and  stealing  and  mob  violence. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  by  force, 
the  mob  would  have  burned  down  the 
Capital  City  of  the  United  States  and 
very  probably  its  Capital  buildings. 

Yes,  this  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us  but 
not  a  day  for  those  of  us  here  in  the 
House  to  be  shocked  into  a  surrender  of 
our  responsibilities  as  legislators.  It  is  a 
day  for  the  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
truth  about  what  is  going  on.  What  hap- 
pened here  would  not  have  been  toler- 
ated anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
rioters  were  not  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Martin  Luther  King  or  venerating  the 
,  principles  credited  to  him.  They  were  out 
to  loot  and  destroy,  and  appeals  to  rea- 
son by  their  President  or  their  leaders 
had  no  effect.  It  was  the  stem  applica- 
tion of  force  in  the  face  of  lawlessness, 
and  nothing  else,  that  was  respected.  I 
hope  this  important  lesson  is  not  lost  on 
the  Nation  today. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  WASHING- 
TON RIOT? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  evidence  now  indicates 
that  some  of  those  participating  in  the 
looting,  stealing,  and  destruction  of 
property  here  in  Washington  and  in 
cities  tiiroughout  the  Nation  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
of  those  participating  in  the  arson  and 
the  rioting  heie  are  being  supported  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Anyone  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  participates  in  violence  is 
a  reflection  on  the  high  ideals  and  dedi- 
cated service  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  Federal  service. 

Any  violation  of  the  law  by  any  per- 
son should  be  dealt  with  promptly.  Law 
and  order  are  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion c>f  democracy.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  .should  be  for  violence  and 
opposed  to  law  and  order  as  represented 
by  that  Government  lor  whom  he  works. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  lemind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  hear  much  about  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
about  those  who  plead  the  fifth,  but  the 
mo.st  important  part  of  that  amendment 
is  the  guarantee  of  property  rights.  If  we 
are  not  .<;afe  in  cur  own  homes  and  in  our 
bu.sines:;es  and  if  our  property  cannot  be 
protected,  we  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Once  rioting  .starts  the  only  effective 
force,  so  far.  we  have  found  to  effectively 
deal  with  violence  ar.d  lioting  is  our 
police.  National  Guard,  and  Federal 
t'ocp.^.  Federrl  employee.'^  .should  be  the 
very  first  to  rr."perate  witii  these  forces 
repre.sentinrj  law  and  order. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  arrived 
v.iien  we  should  begin  to  consider  pre- 
ventive measures.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  deal  severely  with 
those  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  participate  in  arson,  robbing, 
looting,  and  attacks  on  law  enforcement 
officers. 

An  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  representative  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  a  representative  of  the  U.S. 
fiag.  We  must  protect  the  high  standards 
and  splendid  image  of  those  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  We  cannot  permit  a  few  per- 
sons to  tarnish  the  superb  reputation  of 
our  excellent  Federal  employees. 
The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  16512 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Ccxle, 
to  Impose  prohibitions  on  the  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  District  of 
Columbia    Government    of    persons    con- 
victed   of   engaging   in    riots    and    certain 
other  activities  involving  violence  and  civil 
disorder,   and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,   That    (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  section  7311  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  7311A.  Riots,  violence,  and  civil  disorder 
"An  individual  may  not  accept  or  hold  a 
position  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  if  convicted  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  of  murder,  homicide,  fe- 
lonious assault,  rioting,  inciting  to  riot,  loot- 
ing, robbery,  or  arson  dtirlng  a  period  of 
emergency  declared  by  competent  authority 
due  to  civil  disorder.  An  individual  so  con- 
victed shall  not  be  eligible  for  appointment 


to.  or  reinstatement  in.  any  civilian  position 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  period  of  3  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  date  of  his  conviction.*'. 

(b>  The  heading  of  subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■SVBCHAPTtR  n-  LUYALTV.  SECVRITy,  STRIKING, 
AND  ACTIVrrlFS  INVOLVING  RIOTS.  VIOLENCE, 
AND    CIVIL    DISORDER  ■ 

ic)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  73  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

■  SIBCHAPTER    II-    LOYAITY,    SECURITY,    AND 
.STPIKI.NG 

•Tim    Loyalty  and  striking. 
"7312.  Employment  and   clearance;    individ- 
uals removed  for  national  security." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

•St  BCHAPTFR  II — LOYALTY.  .SECTHITV,  STRIKING, 

AND   ArTivrriEs   involving  riots,  violence, 

AND    CIVIL    DISORDER 

•7311    Loyalty  and  Striking. 
■7311  A.  Riots,  violence,   and   civil  disorder. 
•7312    Employment   and  clearance;    individ- 
uals removed  for  national  security.". 


SHOULD  DOVE.3  IN  FEDERAL  WORK 
QUIT? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  •surrender  in  Vietnam" 
petition  circulating  among  Federal  em- 
ployees. Tlie  signers  of  this  i^etition 
represent  only  a  ver>-  small  group;  how- 
ever, their  action  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  iiational  press. 

David  P.  Mayer  is  a  dedicated  Federal 
career  man.  He  served  in  World  War  II 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Following 
miUtars'  service,  he  was  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  3  years.  Mr. 
Maver  began  his  career  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  Wood,  Wis.,  in 
1946.  He  has  been  a  faithful  VA  employee 
for  some  22  years,  and  is  now  a  super- 
visorj'  personnel  management  specialist 
with  the  VA  central  office  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Mayer's  letter  to  John  Cramer  re- 
news my  faith  in  the  vast  majority  of 
our  dedicated  Federal  employees.  It  is 
obvious  from  his  remarks  that  he  re- 
spects the  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
have  seen  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  on  Monday. 
March  25,  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress : 

Should  Doves  in  Federal  Work  Qtnr? 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Here  is  one  man's  idea  of  the  case  against 
those  Federal  employes  who  have  organized 
that  new  protest  movement  against  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

It  comes  from  a  Veterans  Administration 
ofHcial  (voicing  his  own  views,  not  those  of 
VA)  who  wTltes; 

"Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  This  needs  to  be  said 
about  Federal  employes  who  protest  against 
the  Vietnam  war  thru  an  organized  effort: 


■First,  let  It  be  known  that  every  clUzen 
has  a  right,  a-s  an  individual,  to  express  his 
opinions  on  matters  of  national  policy  and 
legislation. 

"Second,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
possession  of  rights  carries  with  it  obliga- 
tions and  resp<inslbiliiies  to  exercise  these 
righU  wisely  and  judiciously. 

•Tims.  Federal  employes  who  thru  orga- 
nized effort,  whether  it  be  by  group  demon- 
.stratlon.  petlilon  or  other  action,  breach  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  inherent  in 
their  righus. 

"Organized  efforts  opposing  public  jKillcles 
ha^e  b.inctlon  when  the  actions  are  by  groups 
outside  the  Federal  employment,  but  when 
within  the  F'ederal  employment,  the  practi- 
tioners violate  a  trust— the  tru.^t  of  the  juris- 
diction they  were  hired  to  serve 

■Federal  employes  have  a  responsibility  to 
perlorin  duties  which  provide  p-ii'olie  services 
and  products.  In  the  discharge  of  such  duties 
they  have  an  obligation  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  public  policies  and  objectives  of 
their  chief  executive,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  this  context,  the  principal  engagement 
of  Federal  employes  Is  to  assist  the  chief 
executive  in  accomplishing  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  his  administration  This  Is  a  basic 
principle  in  employe  and  employer  relation- 
ship, whether  it  be  Government  or  industry. 
"Tlierefore.  accepting  this  principle,  Fed- 
eral employees  who  oppose  the  policies  and 
objectives  of  their  chief  executl'.e  hp.ve  a 
rl'jht  TO  re'ifii,  .  nci  this  they  ^h<nr.d  f'o  when 
they  cannot  •■iipport  the  rf^ponsible  head 
thev  were  h?red  to  .serve. 

••jjet  It  a'l.so  be  recognized  tliat  all  Federal 
.igencies.  repardless  (li  tlielr  operations  and 
missions,  are  implicated  ui  the  Vietnam  War. 
directly  't  indirectly  as  jjart  ot  xoUi\  i:overi.- 
inent. 

"The  obhpa'.lon  to  support  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive extends  to  all  who  are  in  his  cni- 
pioy.  It,  of  course,  does  not  extend  to  the 
elected  otlicials 

••The  Federal  emjiloyef  s  who  through  orga- 
nized action  (iemonstrate  opposition  to  their 
chief  executive,  give  comfort  and  incentive 
to  the  enemy,  and  more  so  than  organized 
efforts  ouLside   of   Federal    employment 

••On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  dispute 
about  the  rljiht  of  Federal  emiiloyees  to  en- 
gage in  organized  action  on  mailers  directly 
related  to  their  welfare,  st,U'.i.s  and  rights 
as  employees 

"An  old  axiom  summarizes  these  thoughts: 
When  you  work  for  a  man,  help  him  to 
ucliieve  his  objective— when  you  can't  do  so, 
quit!" 

David  P.  Mater. 


NEED    FOR    PASSAGE    OP    SENATE 
VERSION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
mourns  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  In  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln : 

How  •weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  -ft'ord 
of  mine  which  shall  attempt  to  beguile  us 
from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 

History  will  not  forget,  nor  can 
America's  conscience  overlook  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  lived  and  died  to  further 
America's  great  ideals.  The  world  will 
consecrate  his  memorj-  for  his  insight,  his 
determination,  and  his  courage  in  pene- 
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trating  the  fog  of  ignorance  and  of  big- 
otry to  see  the  promised  land  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  ju.stice  in  America. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  peace.  His  was 
a  philosophy  of  nonviolence,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  violence  frequently  follow- 
ed him,  he  would  have  been  horrified  by 
the  rioting  and  the  looting  that  erupted 
after  he  was  killed.  His  would  have  been 
the  first  voice  raised  against  such  sense- 
less actions  for  he  knew  such  violence 
would  hurt  rather  than  help  the  cause 
to  which  he  was  devoted.  In  his  speech 
during  the  march  on  Washington  in  1963. 
he  said : 

But  there  is  something  I  must  say  to  my 
people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  Justice 
In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds 
Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  free- 
dom by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our 
struggle  on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and 
discipline.  We  must  not  allow  our  cre.itive 
protest  to  degenerate  into  physical  violence. 
Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the  majestic 
heights  of  meeting  physical  force  with  soul 
force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Nesro  community  must  not 
lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for 
manv  of  our  white  brothers,  .is  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  today,  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our 
desnny.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
freedom  is  ine.xtncably  bound  to  our  free- 
dom. We  cannot  walk  alinie. 

We  cannot  walk  alone.  Yet.  it  is  al- 
ready apparent  from  the  speeches  that 
have  taken  place  this  morning  that  hard 
•lines  are  being  drawn.  Some  Members 
have  pointed  to  the  looting  and  the  burn- 
ing to  declare  that  they  will  not  be  in- 
timidated or  blackmailed  by  such  actions 
and  that  they  will  vote  against  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  will  be  considered  this 
week.  All  of  us  oppose  the  criminal  law- 
lessness that  scarred  our  country  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days.  It  is  vicious  and 
destructive.  It  is  the  rule  of  anarchy, 
rather  than  the  rule  of  law  and  order 
and  it  camiot  be  condoned.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  type  of 
approach  advocated  by  such  opponents 
of  the  bill  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  the  cynics,  the  rioters,  and  the 
looters,  for  they  have  been  pounding 
their  communities  that  change  will  not 
be  made  through  the  lawful  processes 
of  goverimient.  If  the  attitude  of  such 
Members  is  to  prevail,  what  shall  we  tell 
the  law-abiding  citizens  who  have  waited 
so  long  and  so  patiently  for  the  changes 
which  they  have  been  led  to  expect  would 
be  made  by  the  Congress — changes 
which  will  give  them  a  share  in  the  equal 
justice  which  is  their  American  birth- 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  long  past  the  time 
for  action.  This  Wednesday  the  House  is 
fcheduled  to  consider  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1968.  We  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  approve  the  Senate  bill  or  send  it  to 
conference.  I  will  vote  for  the  Senate  bill. 

It  will  be  contended  by  some  that  pru- 
dence dictates  sending  the  bill  to  con- 
ference so  that  the  House  may  lend  its 
influence  to  shaping  the  bill.  I  say 
prudence  calls  for  approving  the  Senate 
bill  now.  We  mu.=t  keep  faith  with  the 
members  of  the  community   who  have 


c.miidence  in  ,jove:niae;it  and  orderly 
procedure  as  bei.ig  the  best  expression  to 
reflect  needed  change.  Passasie  of  the 
bill  will  sustain  that  trust.  Moreover,  it 
will  give  the  lie  to  the  cynics,  to  the  ex- 
tremist-;, to  the  rioters  and  the  advocates 
of  violence,  burnin.^  and  destruction. 
Finally,  it  will  uive  tanuible  expression  to 
our  support  for  the  ideals  of  the  noble 
ma.,  to  w  lio'  e  memory  we  pay  tribute. 

Dr.  Mai  tin  Luther  King,  Jr.  has  given 
the  last  full  measure  of  nis  devotion  to 
the  people  and  to  the  country  he  loved. 
He  is  now  a  part  of  history  and  of 
eternity,  never  to  be  forgotten. 


•CONGRESS  SHOUUD  LEAD  ON  A 
PROGRAM  TO  LIQUIDATE  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  the  saddest  week  in  American  race 
relations  .since  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  represented 
the  unfolding  of  a  new  period  in  Ameri- 
can history  which  we  must  understand 
and  learn  to  accept  if  we  are  to  survive 
and  c.  ntinue  our  leader.ship  role  in  world 
affairs. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  fiendish  as- 
sassination of  Dr.  King  unleased  a 
reign  of  terror  and  violence  which  we 
should  in  no  way  identify  with  the  lite 
and  saintly  docirines  of  this  disciple  of 
the  Gandhian  philo.sopiiy  of  nonviolence. 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  raised 
many  questions.  One  in  particular  was 
often  asked  as  buildings  were  burned  and 
lotting  continued  as  an  aftermath  of  Dr. 
King's  a.ssassination. 

Do  they  not  know  they  hurt  their  own 
cause'? 

Who  are  they,' 

They  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Negro 
people  but  tuey  leprespnt  a  .sizable  num- 
ber of  citizen.s  grown  .veary  of  patience 
and  i:)romises. 

They  are  part  of  those  this  House  voted 
against  last  week  when  it  rejected  the 
Senate  amendments  which  would  have 
provided  more  .school  aid,  S25  million  for 
Hcadstart  programs,  and  S75  million  for 
sununer  projects. 

They  are  the  young  people  of  today 
and  yesterday  who  were  deprived  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  segregated 
and  inferior  schools. 

They  are  the  children  of  garbage  col- 
lectors and  other  low-income  bread- 
winners imable  to  provide  necessities  of 
life  for  their  families. 

They  are  the  school  "pushouts"  and 
job  rejectees,  the  kids  who  live  in 
crowded  slums,  and  who  fail  to  under- 
stand our  fancy  talk  of  inflation,  the 
gold  crisis,  and  a  balanced  budget,  for 
life  to  them  is  a  constant  crisis  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena  and  fiscal  deficit 
which  they  know  only  as  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  deadend  jobs. 

They  are  the  ones  the  appropriation 
committees  found  fancy  jargon  and  su- 


perficial excuses  to  deny  their  needs 
while  the  taxing  committees  wept  tears 
for  those  whose  income  is  so  substantial 
and  complex  they  pay  law  firms  to  make 
out  their  returns. 

That,  then,  is  who  they  are.  But  what 
is  their  cause? 

Precisely,  therein,  that  they  have  a 
cause  which  differs  from  other  Ameri- 
cans, lies  most  of  the  answer. 

Their  cause  is  deeply  rooted  in  three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  slavery  and  ex- 
clusion, the  destruction  of  family  ties 
and  cultural  heritage,  a  deceptive  eman- 
cipation and  reconsti-uction  in  which 
political  and  civil  rights  were  virtually 
destroyed,  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine which  created  separatism  but  never 
equal  opportunities,  and  now  a  legal 
equality  without  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation. Their  cause  is  America's  fail- 
ure to  provide  equal  opportunities  and 
justice  to  all  its  citizens. 

Solutions  to  such  age-old  problems  are 
never  simple  and  cheap.  But  neither  are 
they  so  complex  and  bevond  our  financial 
capacity  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

Upon  this  Congress,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  rest  the  responsibility 
for  that  action  which  alone  can  convert 
the  wrongs  for  which  Dr.  King  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  labored  in  vain. 
It  is  the  Congress,  and  not  the  President, 
which  has  failed  to  act,  which  has  slashed 
appropriations  for  vital  educational, 
manpower,  housing,  and  antipoverty 
programs.  It  is  the  Congress,  and  spe- 
cifically, this  House,  for  example,  which 
has  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee 
the  Senate-passed  civil  rights  bill  which 
grudgingly  grants  only  a  part  of  the 
rights  already  .secured  for  almost  all 
other  Americans  except  the  Negro — a  bill 
which  could  not  get  passed  originally 
except  for  an  "antiriot"  amendment  and 
now  can  not  get  passed  because  those  who 
sponsored  this  amendment  will  not  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Basically,  the  so-called  Negro  problem 
is  not  one  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  main  concerns  of  the  American  so- 
ciety. The  fate  of  the  Negro  is  bound  with 
that  of  evei-y  other  American  to  whom 
economic  security  and  national  security 
are  essential. 

Just  as  the  search  for  world  peace  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  racial  disorders 
of  the  past  few  days,  so  the  economic 
stability  of  our  country  is  weakened  when 
the  garbage  collectors  in  Memphis  must 
strike  for  decent  wages— and  when  22 
million  Americans  are  cheated  out  of 
achieving  their  potential  as  good 
customers,  productive  employees,  and 
professional  technicians. 

Economy  or  Vietnam  is  not  the  reason 
opponents  of  the  administration  fight 
against  social  legislation.  These  critics 
of  Great  Society  programs  would  oppose 
domestic  spending  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion under  any  condition.  Thus,  these 
same  economy-minded,  so-called  protec- 
tors of  the  Public  Treasury  oppose  civil 
rights  and  fair  housing  legislation  which 
calls  for  relatively  no  spending,  merely 
enforcement  of  basic  constitutional 
rights. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  freedom 
can  be  bought  cheaply.  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, respected  Negro  leader,  has 
spelled  out  a  "specific  and  factual  course 
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of     action"     to     liquidate    poverty     in 
America  by  1975. 

His  'freedom  budget"  costing  several 
hundred  billion  dollars  over  a  period  of 
10  years  attacks  all  of  the  major  causes 
of  poverty — unemployment  and  under- 
employment, .substandard  pay.  inade- 
quate social  insurance  and  welfare  pay- 
ments to  those  who  cannot  or  should  not 
be  employed,  bad  housing,  deficiencies 
in  health  services,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  fiscal  and  monetaiy  policies 
which  tend  to  redistribute  income  re- 
gressively  rather  than  progressively," 
This  Congress  might  well  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  adoption  of  such  a  budget.  And 
the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find. 

•  The  dark  ghettos  of  America  are  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  entire  so- 
cietv, "  for  as  the  psychologist.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Clark,  .says,  "a  minority"— 
alienated  doubly  by  class  and  by  race — 
•that  is  sick  with  despair  can  poison  the 
wellsprings  from  which  the  majority,  too, 
must  drink." 

The  disorders  arc  the  product  of  de- 
spair and  a  sick  mind  but  they  also  re- 
flect in  their  crudest  way  the  frustra- 
tion and  hopelessness  of  most  Negroes 
who  while  rejecting  violence  no  longer 
accommodate  to  equivocation  and  pro- 
crastination. Es.sential  then  to  improving 
race  relations  and  moving  forward  is 
encouragement  and  tangible  support  to 
responsible  leaders  of  tho.se  Negroes  who 
though  dissati.sfied  with  conditions  still 
believe  in  constructive  action  and  sound 
change.  And  there  is  no  better  way  of 
accomplishing  this  than  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  in  legislative  bodies.  Con- 
gress can  and  should  lead  the  way. 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  live 
near  the  city  of  Memphis.  It  is  the  shop- 
ping city  and  more  or  less  the  play- 
ground for  the  people  of  the  tristate 
area.  It  is  a  fine  city,  inhabited  by  fine 
people.  While  Memphis  has  its  spokes- 
men in  this  House,  and  good  spokesmen, 
I  iust  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  that  great 
city  I  know  so  well  that  its  people  do 
not  condone  what  happened  in  Mem- 
phis, or  in  Washington,  or  in  any  other 
place  over  the  weekend.  They  regret  it 
as  much  as  anyone.   Their  hearts  are 

heavy. 

The  trouble  all  arose  over  a  simple 
labor-management  problem  in  Mem- 
phis, with  the  garbage  workers  on  one 
side  and  the  able  Memphis  city  govern- 
ment on  the  other.  If  outside  meddlers 
had  staved  away  and  looked  after  their 
own  business  all  of  this  would  have  never 
happened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  by  some  here  about 
the  death  of  Dr.  King.  It  is  very  regret- 
table. But  I  think  it  is  veiT  unfortunate 
that  more  Members  of  the  House— and 
I    have   listened    rather    attentively    to 
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all  of  them  this  morning— are  not  also 
deploring  what  happened  over  the  coun- 
ti-y-  Millions  of  dollare'  worth  of  prop- 
erty has  been  burned,  destroyed,  and 
looted.  Scores  have  been  slain.  Not  a 
word  has  been  uttered  about  the  cruel 
treatment  accorded  them.  Their  lives 
were  just  as  important  to  them  as  was 
Martin  Luther  King's  to  him.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  made  to  look  so  very,  very 
ugly  to  all  of  the  world.  But  no  one  has 
mentioned    these    things,    or    deplored 

them. 

A  man  who  operates  a  business  in  this 
city  called  me  the  other  morning.  He  was 
very  nervous,  pleading,  and  upset.  He 
sounded  as  though  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress and  I  am  sure  he  was  almost  in 
tears.  He  said  he  had  a  pretty  nice  store 
when  the  area  was  struck  by  these  so- 
called  frustrated  people.  He  said  he  had 
over  $100,000  worth  of  merchandise  in 
his  store,  and  the  looters  did  not  leave  as 
much  as  one  little  pocket  handkerchief. 
He  asked  me  what  I  could  do  to  help 
him.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
that  I  could  do  that  would  bring  him  im- 
mediate relief. 

But  there  are  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  could  have  helped  him— 
people  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  those  icspon- 
.sible  for  the  looting  and  rioting.  There 
are  others  who  are  responsible  for  inves- 
tigating, indicting,  and  prosecuting 
those  who  go  about  this  Nation  preach- 
ing black  power,  rebellion,  and  hate.  But 
no  move  is  made  against  the  militant 
black  power  advocates. 

I  suggested  to  my  distressed  friend  the 
names  of  some  of  these  people  of  position 
and  influence.  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here,  but  I  think  you  know  who  they  are. 
They  are  these  experts  on  and  constant 
advocates  of  moie  and  more  so-called 
civil  rights. 

The  responsibility  lies  with  the  leader- 
ship of  our  two  principal  political  parties. 
If  they  do  not  stop  this  constant,  foolish, 
and  irresponsible  bidding  for  minority 
votes  they  will  soon  destroy  what  is  left 
of  our  once  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  people  in  this  city  and  other  cities 
aroimd  the  coimtry  who  are  looking  to 
Washington  for  some  genuine  help  and 
leadership.  They  have  had  enough  of  the 
political  leadership  and  political  legisla- 
tion. They  are  sick  of  both.  We  can  pass 
some  more  civil  rights  bills,  as  some  have 
suggested  this  morning.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  country  wants  or  needs.  Right 
now  they  need  law  enforcement  and  re- 
spect for  law  more  than  anything  else. 

Why  we  have  had  a  civil  rights  bill  for 
almost  every  year  since  1957.  And  the 
coimtrj-  is  in  much  worse  shape  than  it 
was  before  either  was  passed.  There  is 
less  respect  for  law  and  order  than  ever 
before.  There  is  more  tension  between 
the  races  than  ever  before.  Oh.  yes,  we 
can  pass  another  civil  rights  bill,  and 
another  and  another,  but  such  is  not 
tioina  to  bring  these  people — who  take 
charge  in  the  street— to  the  point  of 
respecting  law  and  order  and  to  the  bar 
of  justice  where  they  belong. 

I  blame  the  courts  very  much  for  this. 
This  thing  of  the  justices  authorizing 
and  legalizing  marches,  which  create 
tensions,  is  far  beyond  the  free  speech 


amendment  to  the  Con.=;titution.  Their 
decisions  are  absurd.  A  Memphis  .ludge 
had  ordered  that  another  King  march 
should  not  go  on  after  the  fir.st  had  re- 
sulted in  a  riot.  I  am  sure  if  that  march 
had  come  off  Memphis  might  have  been 
destroyed.  But  whether  or  not,  the  ri.sk  of 
such  was  too  ureat.  In  spite  of  this  "no 
march"  order,  Martin  Luther  King  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  would  march  any- 
wav.  This  thing  of  allowing  i)eople  to  take 
to  the  streets  with  a  desiun  to  stir  ten- 
sions among  our  people  results  in  ir- 
responsible conduct— in  rioting,  looting, 
wounding,  and  .shootinu.  Mark  you  that 
every  nation  that  has  fallen  to  com- 
munism, to  dictatorships  and  to  any  of 
the  other  "isms  '  that  you  and  I,  and  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  do  not  agree  with, 
started  with  marchtne  and  bombing  in 
the  streets.  Remember  that  as  we  move 
throuiih  the  next  few  weeks. 

More  civil  rights  bills  will  gei  us  no- 
where. Neither  will  mass  marching  in  the 
streets.  The  rights  bills  have  uained  noth- 
ing. They  have  instead  developed  deeper 
cleavage.s  between  our  people.  The 
marches  and  threats  of  marches  have 
resulted  in  innumerable  deaths,  damages 
in  the  multiiilicd  millions  of  dollars,  and 
an  ugliness  that  leaves  the  entire  world 
wondering  what  has  happened  to  the 
character  of  these  great,  or  once  great. 
United  States  of  America.  And  wonder 
thev  should. 


A  CALL  FOR   STRONG  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  Fri- 
day morning,  after  the  first  night  of  loot- 
ing, arson,  and  violence  in  Washington. 
I  Lssued  the  statement: 

Never  has  it  been  more  impemtlve  than 
now  lor  violence  to  be  quashed  before  it 
tears  apart  our  nation 

I  called  on  the  President  to  take  direct 
action  to  restore  law  and  order  immedi- 
ately to  save  lives  and  property  and  to 
prevent  widespread  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  rioting. 

This  was  predicated  on  his  action  a 
week  ago  involving  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
all  remember  how  the  President  .sacri- 
ficed his  political  future  in  order  to  re- 
move the  Vietnam  war  from  politics  so 
peace  can  be  achieved.  I  have  long  been 
a  supporter  of  the  Pre.sidenfs  iwlicies 
in  Vietnam  and  I  commend  his  courage  in 
making  a  .'■acrifice  on  such  a  high  order 
for  peace.  Logically  it  .seemed  to  me. 
having  removed  the  war  from  politics 
and  thus  free  to  act  unfettered,  the  Pres- 
ident also  has  the  obligation  to  act  in  a 
similar  manner  to  restore  law  and  order 
to  Wa.shington  and  other  American  cities. 

In  a  letter  to  President  John.son  Fri- 
day afternocn  I  called  on  him  to  exert  the 
strongest  leadership  now  in  this  time  of 
national  peril.  I  said: 

I  believe  that  in  such  an  efli-Tt  we  must 
purpe  The  extremists  from  both  sides  of  this 
internal  conflict  in  ..rder  to  restore  sanity  and 
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sense  to  our  society.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  American  Negroes  and  whites  wiU 
support  the  strongest  exerUon  of  leader- 
ship on  your  part  to  stem  the  tide  of  law- 
lessness we  DOW  see  before  us. 

My  statement  of  Friday,  April  5.  1968, 
follows: 

The  Machxn  Rkport 

(By  Congressman  Hebvxt  Q.  Machbn,  of  the 

Fifth  District  Of   Maryland) 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  and  the  widespread  rioting  that  fol- 
lowed forbodes  a  svimmer  of  violence,  dU- 
unlty  and  conflict  that  will  be  a  national 
tragedy  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  Dr.  King's 
or  President  Kennedy's  deplorable  deaths. 

Senator  Church  of  Idaho  said  succinctly: 
"We  are  steeped  in  violence.  It  la  the  curse 
of  the  land." 

Will  public  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  the  strength  to  hold  our  nation 
together  this  summer?  Will  the  vacuum 
created  by  Dr.  King's  assassination  be  flUed 
by  non-violent  Negro  leadership  or  will 
Black  militancy  and  separatism  surface  at 
the  top? 

Never  has  It  been  more  Imperative  than 
now  for  violence  to  be  quashed  before  It 
tears  apart  our  nation.  Never  has  It  been 
more  imperative  to  stamp  out  permanently 
white  badtraah  manifested  in  assassination 
and  dther  aZts  of  crime.  The  lines  between 
black  and  white  war  parties  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  drawn.  Direct  confrontation, 
regardless  of  which  group  It  comes  from, 
must  be  avoided  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. 

The  greatly  disturbing  trend  by  black  and 
white  extremists  to  militate  in  violent  acts 
must  stop  for  the  safety  of  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  who  want  progressive  solutions 
to  racial  and  social  problems,  not  regressive 
conflict  and  killing. 

At  the  writing  of  this  colimin,  our  Presi- 
dent was  attempting  to  achieve  a  moratorium 
on  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  consider  a  similar  action  In 
this  country  at  this  point.  The  President 
should  consider  Involving  himself  In  serious 
discussions  with  all  parties  as  a  prelude  to 
a  nationwide  effort  for  a  summer  of  peace 
and  not  violence  and  anarchy.  I  feel  that  the 
potential  for  a  summer  of  violence  Is  so  great 
that  the  President  must  take  personal  initia- 
tive In  preventing  such  a  disaster.  Free  now 
from  politics,  he  can  Involve  himself  in 
unrelenting  efforts  for  peace  at  heme  as 
much  as  peace  overseas. 

National  Initiative  can  provide.  Initially. 
a  breathing  spell  for  the  public  to  com- 
prehend what  has  occurred  recently  and  all 
Its  implications.  I  feel  that  a  period  of  re- 
straint must  be  Imposed  on  the  public  to 
prevent  further  violence.  In  this  regard  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  appropriate  for  Dr.  Kings 
successors  to  reconsider  the  proposed  march 
In  Washington  this  month,  that  It  be  with- 
held until  such  time  as  we  know  that  a  peace- 
ful demonstration  can  be  peaceful  In  all 
respects  and  on  all  sides. 

Events  of  such  international  and  national 
magnitude  have  been  occurring  so  quickly 
and  frequently  during  the  past  week  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  keep  pace.  We  have  seen  the 
President  sacrifice  his  political  future  in 
order  to  achieve  peace  In  Vietnam.  To  achieve 
peace  at  home  we  must  have  the  same  high 
order  of  national  leadership  and  concentra- 
tion of  effort  because  It  will  be  fruitless  to 
sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  bring  democracy  to  Southeast 
Asia  when  our  nation  Is  threatened  by  grow- 
ing anarchy.  Our  strength  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments In  the  world  rests  upon  our 
strength  to  meet  our  commitments  at  home. 
We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other,  and 
I  believe  that  we  must  have  both. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  priority 
for  this  Nation  is  law  and  order.  The  ex- 


tremists can  challenge  violently  our  so- 
ciety's laws  and  its  law  enforcement  in 
the  guise  of  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be 
repelled  and  even  repressed,  it  necessary, 
because  no  man  is  above  our  laws.  And 
when  our  laws  are  challenged  by  rioting, 
looting,  arson  and  violence,  our  society 
must  marshall  its  forces  and  move  im- 
mediately— not  just  quickly — to  contain 
the  challenge,  to  prevent  its  spreading, 
to  arrest  the  violators  and  prosecute 
them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  laws 
that  we  in  Congress  have  given  society  to 
enforce.  We  must  not  shirk  this  duty. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  outbreak  of 
looting  and  arson  in  Washington  last 
weekend  was  not  contained  in  time,  that 
the  administration  did  not  move  fast 
enough  to  bring  in  troops  to  meet  the 
outbreak  head  on  and  to  quash  it.  Thus, 
law  and  order  was  not  restored  as  soon 
as  it  could  have  been  restored  and  we 
have  all  seen  the  results  on  television  and 
in  the  newspapers.  In  this  regard  our 
Government  failed  to  meet  its  highest 
priorities.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Con- 
gress enacting  more  and  more  civil  rights 
legislation.  If  we  enacted  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill  tonight,  do  you  think  that 
would  stop  the  violence  now  raging  in  our 
cities?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspaper  columnists  in  our  country, 
Mr.  James  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  yesterday's  Times  wrote  a  col- 
umn that  was  entitled,  "Washington: 
The  Strangled  Cry."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  column  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Washington:  The  Strangled  Cey 
( By  James  Reston ) 

Washington,  April  6. — The  nation  Is  ap- 
palled by  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
but  It  Is  not  appalled  by  the  conditions  of 
his  people.  It  grieves  for  the  man,  but  not 
for  Ms  cause.  This  Is  the  curse  and  tragedy 
of  .\merlca. 

At  least  the  extremists  have  kept  their 
promises.  The  white  racists  said  they  would 
kill  King,  and  the  black  racists  said  they 
would  bum  us  to  the  ground.  And  we  will 
not  hear  again  that  strangled  cry  or  the  roll- 
ing Biblical  cadences  of  that  magnificent 
voice;  and  the  smoke  is  drifting  this  weekend 
through  the  cherry  blossoms  by  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  and  the  rest  of  us  have  not  kept 
our  promises  to  the  Negro  people. 

THE    REAL    CRIME 

This  is  the  real  crime  of  which  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  King  is  but  a  hideous  symbol. 
It  wai  not  be  redeemed  by  the  capture  of 
the  murderer.  It  can  only  be  redeemed  by 
the  transformation  of  the  lives  of  the  Negro 
people,  and  even  now  America  has  not  faced 
up  to  the  cost  of  this  historic  debt. 

When  President  Johnson's  riot  commis- 
sion surveyed  the  results  of  the  twenty  major 
outbreaks  of  racial  violence  recently,  it 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  despite  all  the 
turmoil  and  the  efforts  of  many  concerned 
citizens  and  officials,  the  main  reaction  In  the 
ghettos  of  Los  .Angeles,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
New  York  and  the  other  trouble  spots  was 
that  "nothing  much  changed — one  way  or 
the  other." 

THE    BALANCED    COSTS 

When  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  social 
philosopher  who  has  followed  the  Negro 
problem  In  America  for  foi'ty  years,  came 
back  here  recently,  he  felt  that  a  great  deal 
liad  changed  for  the  better,  but  concluded 
that  we  had  greatly  underestimated  the  scope 
of  the  Negro  problem.  It  would  take  a  revolu- 
tion In  white  attitudes,  and  twenty  years. 


and  ••trillions  of  dollars"  to  deal  with  It,  he 
felt,  and  the  cost  of  not  dealing  with  It  would 
In  the  long  ran  be  much  more. 

The  revolution  in  the  white  attitudes  Is 
probably  the  main  thing.  Neither  the  Con- 
gress  nor  the  Court  will  solve  It.  President 
Johnson  may  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  and  get  another  civil  rights  bill 
passed,  and  that  may  help  some,  but  It  Is 
not  the  answer. 

For  the  problem  Is  not  that  the  Congress 
Is  unrepresentative  of  the  American  people 
on  the  question  of  Jobs  and  open  housing 
for  Negroes,  but  that  It  Is  represenUtlve.  It 
may  even  be  ahead  of  the  people.  Even  If  the 
war  In  Vietnam  ended  this  month,  the 
chances  of  getting  Congress  In  Its  present 
mood  to  transfer  the  war  appropriations  to 
the  ghettos  would  be  extremely  remote,  and 
the  reasons  are  fairly  clear. 

Despite  the  progress  of  the  last  decade  In 
Negro  education,  Jobs  and  housing,  the  evi- 
dence Is  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  op- 
pKJsed  to  open  housing  and  many  other  Negro 
demands  for  an  equal  and  integrated  society; 
and  while  Negro  violence  may  produce  con- 
cessions, It  Is  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  It  will  produce  fear  and  countervlo- 
lence  that  could  reverse  the  trend  toward  a 
more  compassionate  society. 

One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  Dr.  King's 
death  Is  that  it  has  sUenced  the  moet  elo- 
quent Negro  voice  for  nonviolent  protest  and 
tipped  the  balance  toward  the  black  nation- 
alists who  call  for  war  and  guns.  Here  the 
need  Is  for  the  transformation  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  young  Negro  militants  and  their 
hoodlum  gangs.  For  there  Is  a  violent  strain 
In  the  American  people,  and  if  the  black  ar- 
sonists carry  the  torch  from  the  ghettos  to 
the  white  communities,  It  will  take  more 
than  troops  to  quell  the  bloody  reaction. 

At  this  critical  point,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ers of  every  community — all  of  them,  black 
and  white,  labor  and  management,  educa- 
tional and  religious — will  have  to  mobilize  to 
deal  with  their  local  situation,  whatever  It  Is. 
The  revolution  will  not  be  contained  by  Fed- 
eral or  state  officials  and  appropriations 
alone,  or  even  by  local  mayors,  and  fortu- 
nately we  now  have  the  beginnings  of  a  struc- 
ture for  doing  Just  this  through  the  Urban 
Coalition  led  by  John  Gardiner,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

FURTHER   POLARIZATION 

For  this  Is  not  a  problem  of  government 
alone,  but  of  American  attitudes  and  as- 
sumptions. There  was  an  outcry  from  some 
quarters  when  the  President's  riot  commis- 
sion suggested  that  we  were  moving  toward 
two  separate  nations,  one  white  and  the 
other  black.  But  the  fact  is  that  for  most 
white  and  black  people  in  the  North,  this  is 
already  a  fact,  and  violence  on  both  sides  will 
merely  hasten  the  process. 

The  evidence  is  plain  before  our  eyes.  For 
violence,  while  It  can  destroy  indifference, 
which  Is  the  curse  of  the  moderate  middle 
class,  cannot  choose.  It  destroys  good  as  well 
'as  evil.  Brute  coercion  and  savage  intolerance 
of  the  Negro  must  be  destroyed,  but  they 
cannot  be  burned  away  by  raging  demons 
intoxicated  with  Illusion. 
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A  NEW  PHOENIX  TO  BE  BORN  FROM 
THE  FLAMES  OF  DISORDER 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ancient  pagans  believed 
that  the  phoenix  rose  from  the  heart  of 


a  fire.  An  essential  article  of  this  faith, 
however,  was  that  in  order  for  a  phoenix 
to  be  bom  from  the  flames,  there  must 
be  a  phoenix  committed  to  the  flames. 

During  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  I 
spent  a  number  of  hours  in  the  riot  areas 
close  to  the  fires  burning  in  the  heart  of 
Washington.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  job 
to  work  for  the  emergence  of  a  new 
phoenix  from  the  flames— a  new  spirit 
of  confidence,  compassion,  and  convic- 
tion. But  while  we  work  for  this  new 
phoenix,  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the 
old  one  that  I  saw  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  flames — a  spirit  of  courage  and  de- 
termination and  loyalty  and  compassion 
and  pity. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  my 
respect  for  the  firemen  whom  I  saw  re- 
peatedly risk  their  lives  to  save  other 
men;  for  the  police,  whom  I  saw  act  with 
bravery  and  restraint  in  the  capture  of 
desperate  and  violent  armed  men;  for 
the  troops  whom  I  saw  operating  an  effi- 
cient and  highly  professional  command 
post  in  the  litter  and  chaos  of  a  looted 
store;  for  the  churchmen  and  the  citi- 
zens whom  I  saw  helping  in  a  hundred 
ways  in  streets,  police  stations,  and  hos- 
pitals; for  the  meek,  whom  I  saw  stand- 
ing by  in  silent  acceptance,  clutching  the 
salvage  of  their  meager  possessions  as 
their  world  went  up  in  smoke. 

But  most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  great  mass  and  majority 
of  our  people  who  stood  fast  in  a  moment 
of  fear  and  passion,  for  all  who  were 
calm  and  loyal  and  cooperative  in  the 
face  of  a  common  danger,  and  for  all 
those  whose  spirit  endured  in  the  flames 
and  whose  spirit  will  be  reborn  in  a  new 
city  and  a  new  nation. 


the  exercise  of  our  clear  legislative  pre- 
rogatives. 

It  is  both  tragic  and  ironic  that  during 
the  hours  when  we  mourned  the  passing 
of  the  champion  of  nonviolence  that  so 
much  violence  should  have  occurred 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  most 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the 
looting  and  the  violence  are  not  the  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  the  community. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Nation's 
Negro  citizens,  as  well  as  the  whites,  de- 
plore these  actions. 

If  we  would  dedicate  a  true  memorial 
today  to  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  it  would  be  to  adopt  and  advocate  a 
policy  of  nonviolence,  but  nevertheless 
one  of  action  in  the  securing  of  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color. 


A.  POLICY  OP  NONVIOLENCE,  BUT 
YET  ONE  OF  ACTION  NEEDED 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
people  throughout  the  Nation  who  today 
are  mourning  the  assassination — the 
ci-uel  death  inflicted  on  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize  that  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  the  champion 
of  nonviolence  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  Nation,  and  we  respect  that 
policy. 

I  believe  we  should  recall,  in  addition, 
that  he  was  an  activist.  While  he  advo- 
cated nonviolence,  at  the  same  time  he 
worked  diligently  for  rapid  progress  in 
securing  civil  rights. 

I  have  received  letters — as  I  am  sure 
others  have — suggesting  that  we  should 
pass  the  1968  civil  rights  bill  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Others 
have  suggested  that  we  should  defeat  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  retribution  to  those 
who  have  resorted  to  violence  following 
the  death  of  Dr.  King. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
reject  both  of  these  suggestions  and  to 
follow  a  policy  of  reason  and  logic,  and  in 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    TEACH- 
ERS' PAY  BILL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  nothing 
else,  the  events  of  this  past  weekend  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  have  pointed  up  the 
need  to  instill  more  learning  more  respect 
for  society  and  more  discipline  in  inner- 
city  youngsters.  I  think  this  need  is  rele- 
vant to  the  need  in  Washington  for  a 
more  flexible  and  more  responsive  educa- 
tional system  at  the  classroom  level. 

Tomorrow,  the  House  will  consider  the 
District  of  Columbia  teacher's  salary  bill, 
H.R.  16409. 1  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  measure  which  would  remove  the 
current  5  percent  maximum  ratio  of 
teacher  aides  to  teachers,  and  would  re- 
move the  present  requirement  that  such 
aides  possess  a  minimum  education  of  at 
least  60  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
This  amendment  would  bring  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  into  line  with  the  Sen- 
ate-passed teacher  salary  bill. 

My  amendment  has  strong  support  of 
Commissioner  Washington,  the  City 
Council,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Education  Association,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  Union. 

Teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
attention,  discipline,  and  special  needs 
with  which  the  innercity  child  enters  the 
classroom.  Experience  has  shown  that 
teacher  aides  alleviate  some  of  these 
problems.  In  fact,  the  recently  completed 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  public  schools,  the  Passow  report, 
notes  that  where  they  have  been  utilized, 
the  teacher  aides  have  proven  indispen- 
sable. 

The  teacher  aide  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  .ser\-es  a  vital 
function.  He  supervises  children  in  the 
classroom.  He  accepts  responsibility  for 
control  of  children  on  the  playground 
and  in  the  lunchroom.  He  is  responsible 
for  safe  conduct  on  bus  trips.  He  saves 
the  college  educated  instructional  staff 
from   doing   numerous   nonprofessional 


energy-draining  routine  clerical  chores 
such  as  keeping  of  health  records,  resi- 
dence forms,  library  flle  cards,  rollbooks, 
cumulative  records.  He  collects  money 
for  insurance,  and  for  trips.  Using  ditto 
and  office  machinery  he  duplicates  ma- 
terials for  teachers  and  for  the  other 
professional  staff.  He  secures  needed 
supplies  and  materials  in  preparation 
for  class,  and  operates  the  audiovisual 
equipment  that  makes  possible  team 
teaching  with  modern  instructional 
methods.  He  assists  in  the  recreational 
program  and  works  with  individual  chil- 
dren or  small  groups.  In  essence,  the 
teacher  aide  makes  it  possible  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  teacher  to  concen- 
trate on  teaching. 

It  has  been  found  that  to  be  effective, 
the  teacher  aide  does  not  need  60  hours 
of  college — as  is  now  required  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — but  adequate 
training,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  dis- 
cipline, coupled  with  understanding  of 
how  to  meet  the  needs  of  innercity  chil- 
dren. In  the  past,  we  of  the  Congress 
have  limited  the  numbers  of  teacher 
aides  that  may  be  employed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system.  This 
was  Incredibly  shortsighted.  We  limited 
the  number  of  teacher  aides  to  5  percent 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  we  have  said 
that  teacher  aides  must  have  60  credit 
hours  of  college. 

The  present  inordinately  high  educa- 
tion requirements  for  teacher's  aides 
ties  the  hands  of  this  valuable  program 
in  the  District's  schools.  According  to 
the  National  Education  A.ssociatlon.  fully 
two-thirds  of  all  the  school  systems  using 
teacher  aides  require  no  more  than  a 
high  school  education,  and  38  percent 
require  only  an  elementary  school  ed- 
ucatipn.  We  must  remember  that  these 
are  not  professional  educators,  but  para- 
professionals  who  perform  strictly  non- 
teaching  duties. 

Neither  limitation  is  warranted;  In- 
deed, it  is  self-defeatln?.  The  numbers 
that  can  be  employed  under  ihese  re- 
strictions are  too  few  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  problems  conlronting  the  .schools 
of  the  innercity.  Three  hundred  .seventy- 
three  teacher  aides  currently  have  to  be 
spread  among  7,471  teachers.  This  is 
simply  not  enough.  Therefore.  I  urge 
your  support  of  my  amendment  which 
would  remove  the  present  latio  limit 
and  unrealistically  high  educational  re- 
quirement from  present  law. 


THE   LATE 


DR.   AIARTIN 
KING.  JR. 


LUTHER 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  is  a  tragedy  for  America  and  for 
the  world. 

His  voice  is  stilled,  but  not  silenced. 
Death  will  not  defeat  him,  nor  conquer 
his  ideals.  Who  tan  forget  the  witness 
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and  testament  of  this  great  churchman? 
Who  can  forget  the  eloquence  of  his  voice 
in  Montgomerj-,  in  Birmingham,  in 
Selma,  in  Washington.  DC,  in  Chicago 
and  in  Memphis,  saying  'We  shall  over- 
come" or  -I  have  a  dream"  or  "If  a  man 
has  nothing  worth  dying  for  then  he  is 
not  fit  to  live."  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  length 
but  the  quality  of  this  Christian  martyr's 
life  that  should  be  remembered;  how  well 
he  lived  his  life  is  stated  in  his  own 
words: 

Say  that  I  was  a  drum  major  for  Justice. 
Sav  that  I  was  a  drum  major  for  peace  I  was 
a  drum  major  for  righteousness. 

He  had  a  great  vision,  an  America 
where  all  men  are  brothers,  a  world  with- 
out violence  or  war. 

His  deep  belief  in  nonviolence  and  his 
timeless  words  "We  shall  overcome"  can 
best  be  honored  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week  through  the  passage 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  by  the  prompt 
enactment  of  major  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Riot  Commission 
Report.      .  . 

What  we- need  above  all,  I  think,  m 
the  United  States,  is  a  new  national 
commitment  to  action,  a  new  spirit.  Dr. 
King  once  said  of  our  own  sick  society. 

America,  vou've  strayed  away  You've 
trampled  over  19  million  of  your  brethren 
\11  men  are  created  equal.  Not  some  men 
All  men.  America,  rise  up  and  come  home 

I  believe  if  we  would  truly  honor  Dr. 
King,  we  will  .see.  in  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King's  words,  "that  my  husband's  work 
will  be  carried  forward."  We  will  see  to 
it  that  his  ideas  of  equality  for  all  men 
in  freedom  will  become  a  reality  so  that 
America  can  save  its  own  soul  and  move 
forward  with  the  spirit  that  has  char- 
acterized our  country  but  not  always  our 
actions  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

Lest  we  forget,  Martin  Luther  Kins?. 
in  his  moving  letter  written  from  the 
Birmingham  jail  on  April  16.  1963,  said: 

Injustice  anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  justice 
everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an  inescapable 
network  of  mutuality  tied  in  a  single  garment 
of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  directly 
affects  all  indirectly. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress, 
and  indeed  all  Americans,  extend  their 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  King  and  then- 
children— Yolanda.  Martin  III,  Dexter, 
and  Bernice— and  wish  Godspeed  to  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy  and  the  Rev- 
erend Andrew  Young  in  carrying  forward 
^is  great  work,  not  alone  for  the  United 
States  but  for  all  mankind. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inqury  of  the  di.stinguisned  minor- 
ity leader,  the  program  for  the  week  is 
exactly  as  announced  last  week. 

Tomorrow  we  have  the  Treasury-  De- 
partment-Post Office  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  District  Day. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  following  bills  are  scheduled: 

H.R.  2516.  to  provide  penalties  for  in- 
terference with  civil  rights.  Subject  to 
action  of  Committee  on  Rules. 

Following  that: 
H.R  15189,  maritime  authorization  bill ; 

Then  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
705,  to  assist  veterans  in  obtaining  suit- 
able employment,  and 

H.R.  13738,  travel  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

That  is  the  announcement  that  we 
made  last  week  and  I  repeat  at  this  time 
there  is  no  change. 

I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act: 

.-Vfter  consulting  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Members  on  the 
minority  side,  I  think  Members  should  be 
advised  that  we  all  feel  this  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  rt<x)r  and  disposed  of  before 
we  begin  our  Easter  recess. 

That  same  announcement  holds. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  schedule  of  the  remainder  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW 
YORK.  RECEIVES  THE  FIRST 
WALTER  CAMP  FOUNDATION 
FOOTBALL  AWARD 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan':' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  distinguished   former  colleague   from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish, 
recently     was     the     recipient     of     the 
first    Walter    Camp    Foundation    Foot- 
ball    Award.     As     a     former    assistant 
coach  at  Yale,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
award   in   the  name   of  Yale's  greatest 
football  fisiuie  was  bestowed  upon  a  for- 
mer Harvard  player;  this  suggests  that 
sportsmanship  is  by  no  means  dead  and 
that  merit  is  recognized  between  New 
Haven  and  Cambridge.  Furthermore,  I 
am  glad  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  and  to  the  Postmaster  General 
the  proposal  of  Colonel  Fish  for  a  U.S. 
stamp  honoring  Walter  Camp  and  the 
all-American  uame  of  football.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  .such  a  nonpartisan 
subject  to  grace  our  postage  stamps  in 
this  election  year,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  I  am  pleased  to  append  the 
text  of  Col.  Hamilton  Fish's  remarks  in 
acceptina;   the  Walter  Camp  Award  at 
Yale  last  January  20: 

Words  fail  me  to  adequately  express  my 
gratitude  and  .ippreciation  at  receiving  the 
Walter  Camp  Foundation's  first  football 
award.  The  liresentation  of  this  award  to  a 
former  Harvard  player  is  an  act  of  the  high- 
est sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  -=;ure  will  be  welcomed  and 
.ippreciated  by  many  thousands  of  Harvard 
alumni,  who  not  only  are  fond  of  the 
great    .\merlcan   game   of    football,   but   who 


will  be  united  in  commending  the  friendly 
and  generous  spirit  in  which  this  award  is 
presented. 

As  a  long  time  admirer  of  Yale's  Walter 
Camp,  the  instigator.  <irga!uzer.  master  mind, 
and  master  spirit  of  the  modern  American 
game  of  football,  who  should  be  rightly 
known  In  history  as  Mr.  Football,  it  is  an 
added  honor  to  receive  this  award  from  an 
organization  formed  in  his  name  and  in  his 
honor  and  a  double  honor  to  receive  it  from 
Larry  Kelley.  one  of  Yale's  greatest  ends  and 
one  of  the  very  few  Ivy  Leaguers  who  ever  re- 
ceived the  Heisman  Football  Award.  I  anti- 
cipate a  great  future  for  the  Walter  Camp 
Foundation  and  predict  a  constructive  des- 
tiny for  it  and  its  achievements. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  .suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  Walter  Camp  Founda- 
tion, and  I  will  be  glad  to  join  with  them, 
to  recommend  immediately  that  the  United 
States  Government  issue  a  football  stamp  in 
his  honor.  I  happen  to  be  an  amateur  stamp 
collector  and  I  believe  I  have  the  best  collec- 
tion of  football  stamps  Irom  all  over  the 
world  in  existence.  There  are  some  500 
stamps  and  50  more  stadiums:  95'-  about 
soccer-football,  and  the  rest  about  rugby. 
Isn't  it  time  for  our  Post  Office  Department 
to  Issue  one  or  more  football  stamps.  We 
have  already  issued  baseball  and  track 
stamps.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the  de- 
sign of  the  stamp  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  secure  a 
stamp,  which  I  certainly  approve  of.  But.  I 
will  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  with  any 
members  of  the  Walter  Camp  Foundation 
and  if  necessary,  show  them  the  foreign 
football  stamps.  Whether  it  should  be  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  Camp  or  a  symbolic  foot- 
ball stamp  in  his  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
the  Walter  Camp  Foundation,  is  not  for  me 
to  decide. 

I  also  want  to  give  the  Yale  friends  of 
football  a  personal  pledge  Tliat  I  shall 
endeavor,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Foot- 
ball Foundation  Court  of  Honors  for  live 
or  six  years,  which  chooses  the  members  an- 
nually! to  have  Larry  Kelley.  one  of  Yale's 
most  famous  ends,  in  the  class  with  Hinkey, 
Shevlin  and  Kilpatrick.  selected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  as  a  matter  of  merit  and  justice.  He 
and  the  celebrated  Frank  of  Yale,  are  the 
only  two  who  have  won  the  Heisman  Foot- 
ball Trophy  and  I  am  sorry  lo  say  that  none 
have  won  it  from  Harvard.  A  man  should 
be  chosen  mainly  on  his  football  record  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  and  on  that  record,  no 
Yale  man  deserves  it  more  than  Larry  Kelley, 
who  was  running  pass  patterns  successfully 
long  before  anyone  else. 

We  learn  from  football  to  prepare  for  the 
competitive  spirit  of  every  walk  of  life.  We 
learn  from  football  when  we  are  knocked 
down,  to  get  up  and  fight  all  the  harder, 
and  that  is  the  road  to  success. 

I  am  deeply  honored  and  will  cherish  this 
award  more  than  any  other.  But  I  want  to 
sav  in  conclusion,  to  the  younger  generation, 
.  that  football  and  football  awards  are  tempo- 
'rary.  and  the  main  issue  confronting  all 
Americans  is  the  preservation  of  those  ideals 
and  principles  which  we  learned  un  the  play- 
ing fields  and  in  the  colleges,  in  order  to 
build  a  bigger,  better,  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  America,  and  I  give  you  the  slo- 
gan. For  God,  For  Freedom,  and  For  the 
United  States. 


April  S,  196S 
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FOR  ALL   AMERICANS  A  TIME  FOR 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try has  been  shaken  by  a  terrible  as- 
sassination. A  leader  has  been  killed. 
Appropriately,  the  country  is  in  mourn- 
ing. Inappropriately,  the  tragedy  has 
spawned  a  wave  of  crime,  arson,  looting, 
civil  disobedience,  surpassing  in  tragic 
proportions  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King. 
For  our  Government,  the  time  is  for 
leadership:  for  all  Americans,  the  time 
is  for  restraint:  for  the  Negro,  the  time 
is  for  decision  to  destroy  and  rebel  or  to 
build  and  help  create  an  environment  in 
which  men  can  seek  to  perfect  all  as- 
pects of  societal  life. 

Government,  even  with  its  hundreds  of 
agencies,  and  money,  even  with  its  pow- 
erful persuasion,  are  powerless  to  do 
much  without  a  total  commitment  from 
the  people  who  seek  to  rise  out  of  de- 
spair into  a  realm  of  equality.  To  par- 
ticipate in  success  requires  a  full  devo- 
tion to  it.  It  cannot  be  achieved  through 
a  double  standard,  one  for  the  white  man 
and  one  for  the  black  man.  Progress  can- 
not be  the  reward  for  a  people  which  has 
a  double  standard  in  its  response  to 
crime.  Assassination,  murder,  looting, 
armed  robbery,  arson,  and  all  the  rest, 
must  receive  equal  treatment  in  justice 
and  punishment. 

If  violence  in  the  streets  becomes  the 
preamble  to  social  legislation,  we  are 
indeed  looking  down  a  long  dark  tunnel 
of  trouble.  If  looting  becomes  an  accepta- 
ble means  of  distribution,  if  arson  be- 
comes a  step  in  urban  renewal,  if  civil 
disobedience  becomes  a  legislative  lobby, 
from  our  own  commonsense  viewpoint, 
we  can  see  an  end  of  freedom  as  we  know 
it  and  an  end  to  liberty  as  we  worship  it. 
We  can  see  an  end  to  democracy  as  we 
have  hoped  and  prayed  for  it.  Worse  than 
this,  we  can  see  an  end  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

So  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
wretched  work  of  the  assassin's  bullet, 
from  the  sinister  swing  of  the  looter's 
ax.  and  from  the  acrid  ashes  of  the  ar- 
sonist's torch,  let  us  draw  sober  experi- 
ence. Let  us  see  in  a  new  light  the  neces- 
sity to  perfect  our  system  of  laws.  Above 
all,  in  this  task  may  we  find  the  strength 
to  reman  clearheaded  and  free  from 
emotional  or  political  influence.  Let  us 
lead  this  Nation  toward  more  universal 
opportunity  and  even  greater  achieve- 
ment, but  most  of  all  toward  a  deeper 
understanding  by  its  people  of  their  own 
responsibilities. 


VIOLENCE  A  KNIFE  POISED  AT 
HEART  OF  UNITED  STATES:  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  thought- 
ful Americans  today  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  high  incidence  of  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  civil  disorders  in  the  United 
States.  The  Honorable  John  Edgar  Hoov- 
er, Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  News, 


New  York,  N.Y.,  on  March  24,  discusses 
these  serious  problems  with  great  pene- 
tration and  illumination.  I  commend  Mr. 
Hoover's  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
wish  to  express  my  own  great  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  his 
tremendous  contributions  in  the  fi.nht 
against  crime  and  for  his  enlightened 
efforts  to  protect  our  civil  rights. 
Vioi.KNTE   A   Knife   Poised   .m    Heart   >if    im 

United  States:   Hoovih 
I  By  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  US.  Department  of  Justlcei 

Violence  .md  the  threat  of  violence— of 
many  types-  plague  .\merica  today  and 
cause  fear,  tension  and  extreme  anxiety. 

Violent  riots  have  ripped  major  cities, 
bringing  death,  injury  and  destruction 

Surly  and  bitter  demonstrators  have 
clashed  with  police  officers  and.  in  one  in- 
stance  savagely   assaulted    the   Pentagon. 

A  vitriolic  and  infl.\mmatory  Black  Power 
demagogue  urges  Negroes  to  prepare  mili- 
tarv  forces  like  the  Vletcong. 

A  New  Leftist  student  leader  says:  ".  .  . 
we  need  not  determine  here  hew  to  start  an 
American  resistance  movement,  it  has  already 
begun   " 

No  wonder  citizens  are  alarmed    No  won- 
der Americans  are  asking:    "Why   violence'" 
What  does  it  mean''"    "What  tan  be  done''" 

Tlie^e  jcarfi  arc  aggravated  by  Uie  highest 
crine  rate  in  our  national  histcrp  iu-ith 
rrime  grouitia  more  than  fight  timec  faster 
than  population  Not  only  is  c-rime  vicrtas- 
ing.  urban,  .-suburban  and  rural,  but  rrunex 
of  i;olence  r-uch  a."  inurder.  forcible  rape 
robbery  and  nggraratcC  assaxdt  are  on  a 
rapid  ri^e.  up  49':   from  1960  to  1966). 

Law  enforcement  has  never  been  a  more 
d.ngerous  profession  (in  1966.  57  police  of- 
ticers  were  killed  in  line  of  duty  while  as- 
saults increased  13  percent  over  the  previous 

vear  i .  ,    ..  • 

■  Never  have  firearms  lOf  all  types,  including 
sub-machine  guns  and  hand  gren.ades»  been 
more  readilv  available. 

Firearms  are  today  playing  a  significant 
role  in  criminal  violence  .and  community  dis- 
order 

Juvenile  misbehavior  i  including  youthful 
gangs)  IS  running  at  record  levels. 

Some  .ireas  of  our  cities  are  virtual  jun- 
gles People  fear  to  venture  out  at  night 
Citizens  are  movine  to  other  areas  for  safety 
reasons  There's  no  question  but  that  the 
tear  of  violence  is  today  "in  the  air."  affect- 
ing the  thinking  ;.nd  actions  of  countless 
Americans. 

What's  behind  this  violence?  No  easy  an- 
swers can  be  given.  As  we  all  know,  serious 
problems  of  poverty,  une:  ".ployment.  dis- 
crimination. Ill  health  and  poor  lioosine 
,ire  root  causes  of  violence.  Until  these  social, 
ecoaomic.  political  and  racial  problems  are 
eliminated— and  individuals  can  live  with 
dignity-  we  will  see  much  unre.st.  anxiety 
and  violence.  The  best  minds  of  America, 
both  in  eovernment  and  private  life,  must 
pool  their  resources  to  erad'cate  these  evils 

But  also  there  is  in  America  today  a  rising 
spirit  of  disrespect  for  laie  and  order  which 
ber^rs  u  direct  relationship  to  the  violence 
wt  ;'re  txperiencms. 

TRAGIC    DOCTRINE 

Several  factors  can  be  identified  in  this  in- 
creasing disrespect  for  the  law.  First  Is  the 
concept  of  civi!  disobt-dience.  a  diabolical 
doctrine  with  tragic  consequences  for  our  so- 
ciety. Propo::ents  of  this  theory  ..s.sert  that 
clvii  disobedience  is  justifi;b!e  ,r  the  ucts  a-e 
o:?en.  net  vlolen^  respectful  of  the  right.s  of 
others,  and  h"ve  the  purpose  ■  1  focusing  ist- 
tention  on  significant  inora!  is.sues  of  the 
dav. 

'To  some  mdividua's  imbued  with  /.eal  to 
correct  abuses  in  society,  the  appeal  of  civil 
disobedience  ;s  creat.  They  feel  they  are  only 

berdmg'    the    law.    not   breaking    it— that 


their    transgressions   are   only    "minor"    and 
■unimportant    ■ 

Suppose  eioy  indiiidiial  or  group  irhirh 
believed  It  had  a  righteoua  (ause  did  the 
same'  Wltnt  imuUl  happen?  Society  uould 
break  down  completely' 

Wliat  starts  out  as  "peaceful'  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  ran  quickly  burgeon  into  open 
violence  Moreover,  the  ctmcept  of  civil  dis- 
obedience is  highly  contaplfius  U  one  group 
sees  another  achie\lng  'favorable"  results 
through  lUeg.il  arts.  It  is  tempted  to  do  the 
stme  .Soon,  the  escalation  ni  illegalltv  le.ids 
to  ugly  incidents  On  some  occasions  unscru- 
j)ulou3  manipulators  and  I'.oodUint.s  have 
.seized  control  of  these  movements 

.Another  lactor  arises  irom  what  is  called 
the  student  New  Left  movement.  Actually, 
the  student  New  Left  is  difli.ult  to  define 
Campus-oriented  some  of  its  adherents  are 
l>eatiiiks.  with  sandals,  long  hair  and  tat- 
tered clothes  A  lew  are  hippies  imrnersecl  in 
drugs  Others  are  sincere  ideiili.sts,  though 
badly  ini.sguided 

"We  are  workme  lo  build  a  guerrilla  lorce 
In  an  urban  einironment  "  one  t(jp  New 
Leftist  proclaimed  "We  are  actively  orga- 
ni/.ing  sedition."  proclaimed  another  Tlie 
key  New  Leftist  group  is  the  Students  lor  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDSi  which  has  chap- 
ters on  many   college  campuses 

.Student  New  l,eft!sm  bitterly  detests 
.American  society  and  its  democratic  values, 
rhe  heroes  of  the  New  Left  are  Castro.  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Che  Guevara. 
I  One  SDS  leader  said-  Che  -".uevara  was  .il- 
ways  \ery  cl.se  to  me  because  he  seemed  to 
manifest  in  an  almost  perfect  way  what  we 
in  the  SDS  consider  most  import.mt  In  a 
man  or  woman  "i  The  New  I^eft's  irood  is 
one  of  anarchism  and  nihili>!m  Its  passion 
IS  to  destroy,  mock  and  def.ime  our  way  of 
life 

Neu-  Leftists  often  transform  tliemselvex 
into  jeering,  frenzied,  mobs.  V'ivi?or.v  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  representatives  of  the  military 
seeking  to  recruit  students,  jnay  suddenly 
nnd  themfelve^  surrounded  b:,  a  snarling 
croud  shouting  obsce^iities  and  threat-^  They 
boo  and  liiss  u'ven  attempting  to  physicallij 
iniurei  ranking  government  ofHciah  uho 
come  to  the  campus  to  speak-  emulating  the 
utiamous  storm  troopers  of  the  Sasis  They 
believe  m  freedom  of  speech  only  for  them- 
s'hes.  They  urge  civil  disobedience  evasion 
(,f  the  draft  and  contempt  for  authority. 

A  motlev  crowd,  yes,  but  In  student  New 
Leftism  lies  the  seeds  of  Incipient  tot.alitari- 
anism  which  has  no  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

A  third  factor  is  associated  with  the  un- 
fortunate development,  very  apparent  In 
recent  months  of  what  can  be  called  racial 
power  blocs  symbolized  by  terms  such  as 
"Black  Power"  or  "White  Power.""  When  a 
Negro  leader  asserts  "Cm  down  and  shoot 
.somebody.  You  know  who  to  shoot."  he  is 
doing  a  grave  disservice  to  this  country. 

MOCKER V    OF    RE:A«;nN 

When  a  leader  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  sUmd- 
ing  before  a  fierv  cross  and  surrounded  by 
guns  and  knives  u.lks  of  "white  supremacy." 
he  IS  inciting  violence.  Such  inflammatory 
remarks  make  a  mockery  of  reason,  ■.ntelll- 
gencc  and  the  rule  of  law. 

At  present,  we  are  witnessing  a  tragic  in- 
crease of  racial  acrimony,  name  calling  and 
saber  rattling.  Impressionable  voung  minds 
are  affected  by  these  demagogic  outbursts. 
Honest,  sincere  efforts  by  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  rectify  racial  injustice  are  being 
undermined.  The  fraternal  cooperation  of 
men  and  women  of  good  will  is  hindered  and 
thwarted.  Extremists  are  seeking  to  gain 
dominance.  This  situation  i.s  fraught  with 
p?ril  Fear  breeds  fear:  violence  creates  coun- 
terviolence  Anv  type  of  power,  black  power 
o-  white  power,  exercised  .aiiside  the  scope 
of  the  law  IS  a  betray:-.!  of  our  dem.icratlc 
institutions 

A  final  factor  .affecting  the  increase  :n  dis- 
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respect  for  law  and  order  1«  the  growing  In- 
jecUon  Into  our  society  ot  Ideological  venom 
stemming  primarily  from  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  (loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union)  and 
to  Its  smaller  rival,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  (PLP),  a  supporter  of  Red  China. 

Not  since  the  depression  of  the  19308  has 
the  Communist  Party  found  more  fertile 
aelds  of  agitation.  No  wonder  the  party  Is 
deeply  Involved,  for  example.  In  the  New  Left 
student  movement,  chiefly  through  Its  youth 
front,  the  WJU.  DuBols  Clubs.  Likewise, 
though  being  careful  not  to  be  overtly  In- 
volved, the  party  welcomes  the  tactics  of  dis- 
ruption encouraged  by  civil  disobedience  and 
Black  Power. 

Why?  Because  It  Is  sincerely  Interested  In 
Improving  our  society?  No.  Rather,  the  party 
sees  New  Leftism,  Black  Power  and  civil  dU- 
obedlence  as  weapons  which  can  be  exploited 
to  further  a  basic  aim  of  Communism,  name- 
ly the  weakening  In  a  democratic  society  of 
the  citizen's  faith  In  his  government,  his 
belief  In  law  and  order. 

THE    HIDDEN    PmiPOSE 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  are  Ideologically  committed  to 
violence.  A  PLP  leader  said:  "We  will  not  be 
fully  free  until  we  smash  this  state  complete- 
ly and  totally.  We're  going  to  have  to  kill  a 
lot  of  these  'cops,  a  lot  of  the  Judges,  and 
we'll  have  to  go  against  the  Army."  No 
wonder  they  are  gleeful  about  any  Individual 
or  group  which  helps  promote,  knowingly,  or 
unknowingly,  their  revolutionary  alms. 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln  more  than  100  years  ago,  "we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

The  seeds  of  violence  are  abundant  in 
America  today.  Whether  they  will  bring  fu- 
ture riots,  bitter  confrontaUons  and  ugly 
scars  depends  on  what  we  as  Americans  do — 
now.  At  heart— despite  psst  violence— Amer- 
ica Is  not  a  lawless  nation. 

THE   TIME   IS    NOW 

Our  history  Is  the  story  of  a  people  obed- 
ient to  the  law.  That's  why  I  believe  we  can 
do  much  to  prevent  violence,  to  Increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  The  time  to  start  Is 
today. 

Respect  the  law.  Encourage  young  people 
to  resp>ect  the  off'.cer  of  the  law.  The  officer  is 
your  protection.  Don't  speak  to  him  derisive- 
ly or  condescendingly.  Too  often  the  word 
cop  Is  used  by  citizens  in  a  contemptuous 
style. 

Support  your  law  enforcement  agency. 
Violence  often  arises  when  individuals  mis- 
trust the  actions  of  local  law  enforcement. 

A  favorite  tactic  of  abuse  is  to  falsely  charge 
the  police  with  -"brutality"  or  misconduct. 
No  law  enforcement  agency  feels  itself  above 
legitimate  criticism,  but  wild  and  reckless 
charges  of  abuse  only  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  should  be  free 
from  control  by  politically  inspired  civilian 
review  boards  and  unhindered  by  plans 
whereby  federal  courts  would  take  over  de- 
partments and  supervise  their  operations. 
Those  who  seek  such  plans  desire  not  better 
enforcement  but  to  harass,  Intimidate  and 
destroy  the  agency's  effectiveness. 

Better  control  of  firearms  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  Mail-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced.  In  last 
summer's  riots  snipers  became  a  major  law 
enforcement  problem. 

Citizens  should  remember  that  vlgUantism, 
even  though  the  motives  are  sincere,  is 
wTong.  The  handling  of  violence  is  a  problem 
for  the  constituted  authorities,  not  for  the 
Individual  citizen.  Great  damage  can  be  done 
by  citizens'  trying  to  organize  patrols  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce  order. 

Parents  have  a  primary  responsibility.  All 


too  often  young  people  become  involved  In 
Incident*  of  violence.  Parents  need  to  loBtlll 
In  their  children  respect  for  the  law  and  law 
enforcement.  They  should  set  good  examples 
themselves  of  observing  the  law.  They  need 
to  know  where  their  children  are  at  night. 

Citizens  must  be  willing  to  fulfill  the  basic 
reeponslbllities  of  citizenship,  such  as  ftir- 
nlshlng  pertinent  data  to  officers  of  the  law, 
serving  as  witnesses  and  Jurors.  Par  too  many 
citizens  are  shirking  these  duties.  They  fear 
personal  involvement. 

Violence  is  a  major  problem  facing  Amer- 
ica— but  it  Is  not  Insurmountable.  Here  Is 
our  hope. 

BURIAL  OF  REVEREND  KING 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sent  the  following  wire  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army : 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Deab  Mb.  Secret ahy:  Although  the  family 
may  still  wish  to  proceed  with  burial  of  the 
body  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Bang,  Jr. 
as  planned  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  I  nevertheless 
request  and  urge  that  you  Issue  a  directive 
that  will  permit  burial  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Burial  with  other  fallen  heroes  of  so  many 
battles  In  the  cause  of  Justice  and  freedom 
would  be  highly  fitting  In  respect  to  Rev. 
King.  As  Nobel  Peace  prize  winner  and  as 
one  who  did  so  much  to  advance  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  equality,  permission  for  burial 
In  this  national  shrine — whether  burial  oc- 
curs there  or  not — would  be  an  appropriate, 
appreciated  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
America's  most  respected,  diligent,  eloquent 
and  courageous  Negro  leader. 

Pact,  Pindlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


JOINT  LETTER  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  morning — several  hours  before 
the  tragic  shootin.g  of  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.— 20  House  Members 
agreed  to  the  following  joint  letter  to  be 
distributed  Monday.  April  8,  and  made 
available  to  the  piess  the  same  day: 

Dear  Colleague:  We  believe  that  the 
House  should  adopt  the  Senate-passed  civil 
rights  bill  of  1968.  On  two  previous  occa- 
sions— in  1960  and  in  1964 — the  House,  with- 
out requesting  a  Conference,  adopted  signi- 
ficantly altered  versions  of  House-approved 
civil  rights  bills. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  measure — ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  by  29  Repuljllcans  and 
42  Democrats — is  sound  and  Just  legislation. 
While  we  recognize  that,  like  most  complex 
bills,  this  bill  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail, 
it  does  seek  to  protect  certain  fundamental 
individual  rights  und  assure  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  citizens.  It  is  an 
affront  to  human  dignity  for  any  American 


to  find  that  even  though  his  bank  balance 
Is  ample,  his  credit  rating  Is  good,  and  the 
character  of  his  family  is  above  reproach,  he 
still  cannot  buy  or  rent  better  housing  be- 
cause bis  skin  Is  not  white. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  various  new  sections  incorporated  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

Title  I,  the  antl-rlot  section,  embraces  areas 
covered  In  H.R.  421  and  H.R.  2516  (protec- 
tion of  civil  rights  workers) .  Both  bills  passed 
the  House  In  1967.  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  expressed 
the  view  in  Committee  Reports  on  both  that 
the  two  bills  actually  bear  on  the  same  prob- 
lem, and,  therefore,  should  be  combined.  The 
Senate  has  accepted  this  approach. 

rifle*  //  through  VII,  deal  with  the  rights 
of  American  Indians.  Our  colleague,  Ben 
Relfel  of  South  Dakota,  the  only  American 
Indian  now  serving  In  Congress,  enthusias- 
tically supports  this  Indian  Bill  of  Rights  as 
being  long  overdue. 

Title  X,  regulates  the  use  of  firearms  in 
connection  with  civil  disorders.  Senator 
Roman  Hrtiska  of  Nebraska  Is  the  author  of 
firearms  legislation  which  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  sportsmen's  groups  throughout  the 
country.  He  voted  for  this  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

The  key  vote  will  be  on  a  procedural  ques- 
tion that  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
House  accepts  the  Senate  bill  without  a  Con- 
ference. If  the  bin  goes  to  Conference,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  Is  that  It  faces  an  un- 
certain future.  Once  this  bill  goes  to  Con- 
ference, It  must  make  Its  tortuous  way 
through  the  Senate  again  even  though  no 
changes  in  the  Senate  bill  are  made  by  the 
conferees.  There  Is  grave  danger  that  delay 
could  defeat  the  bill. 

There  Is  no  Republican  policy  position  on 
this  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  Bill  McCul- 
loch,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  intends  to  vote  against  send- 
ing the  Senate  bill  to  Conference.  We  know 
that  a  substantial  number  of  Republicans  in- 
tend to  support  that  position.  At  this  time. 
It  appears  that  approximately  200  House 
members  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Senate 
bUl.  The  votes  of  additional  ftipubllcans  and 
Democrats  are  obviously  needfcl  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Of  course  we  share  reservations  of  some  of 
our  colleagues  with  respect  to  the  draftsman- 
ship of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  parliamentary 
procedures  being  followed.  But  we  also  share 
the  conviction  that  it  is  urgent  for  our 
nation  that  effective  open  housing  legisla- 
tion be  passed  this  year.  This  matter  of  sim- 
ple Justice  has  been  too  long  denied.  Weigh- 
ing all  these  considerations  in  the  balance, 
we  conclude  that  the  civil  rights  bill  should 
not  be  exposed  to  fiu-ther  unnecessary 
hazards. 

We  ask  your  help  by  voting  and  urging  our 

colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Senate  bill  without 

sending  it  to  Conference. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  Reif el. 'Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr..  .Mex- 

ander  Pirnle,  William  O.  Cowger,  Clark 

MacGregor,  Albert   H.   Quie,  John   N. 

Erlenborn.    Charles    W.    Whalen.    Jr.. 

Paul  Findlev,  Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuy- 

sen.   Charles  E.   Goodell,  P.   Bradford 

Morse,  William  A.  Steiger,  Thomas  S. 

Kleppe,    Joseph    M.    McDade.    Robert 

Taft.  Jr.,  Howard  W.  Robison.  John  R. 

Dellenback.    Paul    N.    McCloskey,    Jr.. 

Gilbert  Gude. 
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DEAL  WITH  NORTH   KOREA 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  received  a  wire 
from  Roy  Annabel,  the  editorial  director 
of  the  Tilton  Publications,  Inc.,  Rochelle, 
111.,  who  publish  two  newspapers  in  my 
district.  The  substance  of  this  wire  Is  that 
he  has  information  that  has  convinced 
him  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  made 
a  deal  with  North  Korea,  offering  to  sup- 
ply fai-m  implements  in  exchange  for  the 
return  of  the  captured  U.S.  spy  ship  the 
Pueblo,  and  its  crew.  He  goes  on  in  his 
wire  to  supply  me  with  the  following  de- 
tails: 

That  this  transaction  explicitly  in- 
cludes 20  trailer  mowers  purchased  from 
the  Avco  New  Idea  Farm  Implement 
Manufacturing  Plant  in  Ohio  and  a  like 
number  of  heavy-duty  export  crates  from 
a  lumber  company  that  routinely  supplies 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  that  the  ship- 
ments went  aboard  a  railroad  flatcar  in 
the  dead  of  night  under  directions  of 
Government  officials  and  arrived  in  Texas 
on  March  14. 

He  goes  on  further  to  allege  that  a 
company  spokesman  who.  for  rather  ob- 
vious reasons  prefers  to  remain  unidenti- 
fied, contends  that  the  implements  left 
Texas  for  the  Orient  on  March  16  and 
were  a  part  of  a  deal  for  the  return  of 
the  Pueblo,  and  are  now  in  North  Korea. 
Thi.s  matter,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
is  alreadv  in  the  public  domain  since  it 
was  published  in  one  of  these  newspapers 
over  the  weekend.  He  has  made  fruitless 
attempts  up  to  now  to  find  out  from  our 
Department  of  Defense  and  from  other 
governmental  agencies  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  report.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
questions  of  this  kind  be  answered,  and  I 
am  cal'i.ie  on  the  State  Department,  on 
the  Defense  Contract  Supply  Agency  and 
any  other  interested  agency  to  affirm  or 
to  denv  the  tiiith  of  this  report  that  this 
kind  of  deal  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pueblo. 


SALUTE   TO   MAYOR    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  all  those  who  mourn  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Such  a  senseless  act  is  con- 
demned by  all  Americans  and  I  join  in 
the  eulogies  which  have  been  given  him. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today,  how- 
ever, is  to  pay  my  highest  respects  to 
Mayor  Washington  and  his  associates 
for  their  careful  planning  and  their  ex- 
tremely well  implemented  plans  to  deal 
with  the  small  minority  who  turned  to 
crime  and  violence  during  these  sad 
days.  The  policemen,  and  firemen,  and 
the  military  deserve  our  thanks  and 
gratitude  for  their  exhaustive  efforts  and 
their  devotion  to  duty  during  this  crisis. 

So,  a  salute  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all 
your  associates  for  a  most  commendable 
job  during  this  difficult  period. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LAW  AND 
ORDERLY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  will  be  hearing  some 
recommendations  tomorrow  from  the 
President  on  how  to  handle  the  problems 
in  our  city.  I  hope  these  are  not  a  rehash 
of  past  recommendations  which  have  not 
worked,  and  may  have  even  contributed 
to  the  present  disorder. 

I  see  nothing  to  commend  in  the  lead- 
ership which  we  have  in  the  country  to- 
day, but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  come  up  with  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  received  a  pamph- 
let urging  support  of  law  and  orderly 
government.  It  was  prepared  before  the 
present  disorders  began,  yet  it  is  well 
reasoned  and,  I  believe,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  pamphlet  suggests  stressing  civil 
obedience  to  the  law  for  a  changt :  sup- 
port for  our  police  and  court  decisions 
that  punish  the  criminal.  I  agree  with 
the  thought  that  a  nation  cannot  survive 
without  punishing  those  who  break  the 
law  or  endure  without  enforcing  its  laws. 
The  pamphlet  is  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
In  Support  or  the  Law  and  an  Orderly 
Government 
One  of  our  Congre.'^smen  stated  tliat  he  is 
bombarded  by  members  of  pressure  grov.ps 
who  advocate  civil  disobedience  and  disrup- 
tion of  orderly  government,  but  he  hears  very 
little  on  the  "subject  of  law  and  order  from 
the  law  abiding  citizens  who  make  up  the 
great  majoritv  of  our  population.  Let  us  cor- 
rect this.  Those  who  have  led  disorderly 
demonstrations  in  many  of  our  cities  are  now 
planning  to  disrupt  our  very  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

you  and  I  must  notify  our  Congressmen. 
The  President,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington 
of  our  concern,  and  ask  that  strong  measures 
be  taken  to  see  that  our  Nation's  Capital  does 
not  su3er  the  same  fate  met«d  out  to  other 
American  cities  in  recent  summers. 

Let  us  get  busy  by  telephone,  telegraph  and 
letter.  Use  your  business  and  professional  as 
well  as  your  personal  stationery. 

To  reach  a  Senator  or  Representative  the 
address  is  very  simply,  using  zip  code  20510 
for  all  Senators  and  20515  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves :  For  example, 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll.  M.C..  or  Hon.  William 
L.  Soott,  M.C.,  Washlneton.  D.C.  20515:  or 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong.  U.S.  Senate,  or  Hon. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr..  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20510. 

I  Note. — Substitute  the  names  of  your  Con- 
gressman and  Senator) . 

Letters  should  be  personalized;  however, 
here  are  some  paragraphs  that  may  suggest 
ideas  following  the  opening  salutation  and 
prior  to  the  request  for  appropriate  action: 
"It  Is  high  time  that  the  rights  of  the  law 
abiding  majority  be  considered  and  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  against  all  groups  that  do  not 
abide  by  the  law.  The  phrase  'non-violent 
civil  disobedience"  is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud. 
Disobedience  to  civil  law  sets  off  chain  re- 
actions leading  to  riots,  burnings,  lootings, 
and  even  killing  of  law  enforcement  officers 
who  attempt  to  restore  order. 


"Now  our  seat  of  Government  Itself  is  to  be 
Invaded  by  a  minority  group  that  has  ap- 
pointed Itself  to  determine  what  legislation 
is  to  be  passed.  As  hM  been  the  pattern  In 
the  past,  there  Is  the  threat  that  if  their  de- 
mands are  not  met  dire  consequences  will  be 
the  result.  The  elected  representatives  of  all 
the  people  must  follow  orderly  process  of  law 
and  not  legislate  under  threat  of  violence  by 
a  disruptive  group  that  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  democratic  process. 

"If  a  group  of  trouble  makers  can  dictate 
to  Congress  under  threat  of  disrupting  o\ir 
Government,  then  we  have  lndee<l  fallen  into 
evil  days. 

"Let  us  stress  Civil  Obedience  to  the  law 
for  a  change:  support  our  police  and  de- 
mand that  court  decisions  punish  the  crimi- 
nal. No  nation  has  ever  devised  a  method  of 
enforcing  the  law  vrtthout  punishing  those 
who  break  the  law.  And  no  nation  can  long 
endure  If  It  does  not  enforce  its  laws. 

"Let  UB  have  appropriations  for  poverty 
and  every  other  purpose  on  the  basis  of  or- 
derly determination  of  need  by  proper  au- 
thority. Let  us  stop  paying  on  the  basis  of 
threat  of  violence.  Those  who  have  made  the 
Blackjack  work  for  them  are  so  drunk  with 
success  that  they  dare  to  use  It  .igalnst  our 
very  seat  of  Government.  Now  is  the  time  to 
rail  a  halt. 

"How  long  are  taxes  of  law  abiding  citi- 
zens to  be  used  for  appeasing  those  who 
threaten  our  security  If  we  do  uot  'pay  off'. 
Appeasement  seldom  works  and  It  Is  not 
working  now.  As  with  blackmail,  each  'pay 
off'  leads  to  greater  demands. 

"The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  rendered  a  report  that  goes  to 
some  length  to  make  excuses  for  the  riots  in 
(iiir  cities,  but  unfortunately  does  not  place 
the  same  emphasis  on  condemning  the  riots 
itnd  those  who  foment  them 

"Under  the  guise  of  'Right  of  Assembly' 
minorltv  groups  have  been  permitted  to 
.issemtale  on  public  streets  to  block  traffic,  at 
entrances  to  buildings  to  prevent  entrance  of 
others  and  to  disrupt  whole  communities 
with  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Soft  court  decisions  have  sanctioned  many 
abuses  of  the  rights  of  the  majority  which 
in  former  years  would  have  been  swiftly  dealt 
with. 

"The  law  abiding  citizens  of  The  District  of 
Columbia  r.xid  those  who  work  there  must 
not  be  interfered  with  In  the  process  of  going 
to  and  from  work  and  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  In  Federal   buildings. 

"It  appears  now  that  the  pattern  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  the  same  as 
has  been  followed  In  other  cities  that  have 
experienced  'hot  summers'  Congress  needs  to 
act  now  to  mike  it  clear  that  those  who  at- 
tempt to  cause  disruption  of  o\ir  Govern- 
ment will  be  promptly  and  firmly  dealt 
with." 


LAW  SHOULD  BE  FIRMLY  EN- 
FORCED TO  PROTECT  ALL  LIVES 
AND  PROPERTY 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
hand  that  punned  down  Martin  Luther 
Kin?  served  the  world  Communist  cau.-^e 
well,  and  no  other  cause  I  know,  bringing 
grief  not  only  to  one  man's  family  and  to 
millions  of  his  followers  but  also  tragedy 
to  our  country. 
No  matter  how  great  the  grief  of  the 
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Negro  community,  however,  I  think  it 
should  be  emphatically  stated  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  this  and  other 
cities  did  not  participate  in  any  act 
of  rioting  or  lawlessness  or  looting  or 
burning.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Negro  community  is  no  more  repre- 
sented by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  com- 
pany than  is  the  white  community  repre- 
sented by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Obviously  no  one  can  make  a  city  or  a 
country  better  by  tearing  it  up  or  by 
burning  it  down.  We  would  serve  well  the 
Negro  community  in  this  and  other  cities 
by  a  firm  enforcement  of  the  law.  pro- 
tecting their  lives  and  their  property,  as  I 
am  convinced  they  would  have  city  offi- 
cials and  Federal  officials  do. 

Only  within  the  framework  of  law,  en- 
forced firmly  and  without  fear  or  favor. 
can  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the 
people  be  made  secure. 


he  often  preached.  Dr.  King  has  died, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  .see  that  the  dream 
has  not  died  with  him. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  AND 
THE  DREAM  OF  A  BETTER 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  personal  grief  over  the 
tragic  assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

The  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  greatest  pillai-. 
Dr.  King  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
father  of  the  Negro  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica. The  entire  Nation  is  mourning  a 
great  American  leader,  one  who  taught 
all  of  us,  white  and  black,  the  precept  of 
nonviolence  in  achieving  social  progress. 

This  is  a  time  for  Americans  of  all 
races,  religions  and  creed  to  pay  respect 
to  Dr.  King  as  a  man.  It  is  even  more 
important  that  we  pay  respect  to  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  King's  beliefs  and  lead- 
ership. The  legacy  of  Dr.  King  is  the 
faith  that  American  can  improve  the 
lot  of  all  of  its  citizens  and  can  wipe 
out  injustice  wherever  it  exists.  The  leg- 
acy of  Dr.  King  is  the  faith  that  a  minor- 
ity group  can  use  the  technique  of  non- 
violence, derived  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  achieve  its  aims  of  equality  and 
justice  for  all. 

Dr.  King  has  fallen  in  battle,  gunned 
down  by  an  assassin  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  lessons  of  nonviolence  Dr. 
King  preached.  But  this  is  no  time  to 
abandon  the  struggle  to  which  Dr.  King 
gave  his  life.  It  was  not  just  a  Negro 
struggle,  but  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans  to  achieve  a  better  Amer- 
ica, a  more  just  America,  an  America 
where  "equal  opportunity"  is  a  fact  and 
not  just  a  slogan. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
all,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  King's  tragic 
death,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals 
for  which  he  lived  and  died.  Dr.  King 
"had  a  dream"  of  a  better  America,  as 


CON.SIDERATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
CIVIL,  RIGHTS  MEASURE  SHOULD 
BE  POSTPONED 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
inii  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  at  which  time 
I  urged  them^and  I  hope  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  possible  to  do  like- 
wise— to  postpone  consideration  of  any 
civil  rights  legislation  until  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere can  prevail,  when  we  can  dis- 
cu.ss  this  matter  in  a  calm  and  deliberate 
and  intelliiieiit  fashion. 

Second.  I  want  to  make  this  point:  I 
hope  we  have  not  lost  our  sense  of  bal- 
ance. Are  we  not  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  lives  and  injuries  to  our  police- 
men, firemen,  sen'icemen.  and  other  law- 
abiding  citizens?  Are  we  not  concerned 
over  the  wanton  destnaction  of  property 
owned  by  our  businessmen?  While  we 
lament  the  tragic  assassiiiation  of  one 
American,  are  we  not  mindful  of  the 
other  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  over 
this  weekend?  A  young  man  right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  was 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  stopping  to 
get  some  gasoline,  was  killed  right  there. 
He  was  not  a  rioter  or  looter,  but  an  in- 
nocent white  man.  There  will  not  be  any 
flags  lowered  in  behalf  of  him  and  his 
little  family,  or  other  innocent  victims 
who  have  lost  their  lives.  There  will  not 
be  a  declared  day  of  mourning,  but  so 
far  as  this  Congressman  is  concerned,  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  the 
families  of  these  innocent  victims  who 
have  lost  their  lives  over  the  past 
weekend. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
police  have  made  the  ridiculous  and  un- 
believable determination  that  the  death 
of  the  party  to  whom  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred was  in  no  way  related  to  the  civil 
disobedience  and  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
reported  that  he  was  beaten  and  stabbed 
by  a  group  of  Negroes  during  the  course 
of  the  rioting  here.  These  looters  and 
rioters  were  not  moui-ning  the  death  of 
King,  but  as  the  Mayor  of  Washington 
said  as  he  rode  around,  these  rioters  were 
not  in  an  attitude  of  mourning,  but  they 
were  laughing  as  they  were  looting  and 
burning  down  stores. 

The  only  pohit  I  want  to  make  is 
that  so  far  as  one  Congressman  is  con- 
cerned, I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to   all   the    families   of   those   innocent 


Americans — policemen,  firemen,  and 
others — who  loved  life  just  as  much  as 
anybody,  yet  they  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked in  current  lamentations.  That  is 
my  point. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  PERMITS  TO  PA- 
RADE IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OR  ON  U.S.  PROPERTY  SHOULD  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  POST  BOND  TO 
COVER  COSTS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  companion  bill 
to  H.R.  13803.  a  much  needed  and  sensi- 
ble proposal  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  after  its  introduction 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  AbbittI. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  take  quick 
and  favorable  action  on  this  bill  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.    13803 
A  bill  to  require  applicants  for  permits  to 

parade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  on 

property  of   the  United   States  to  post   a 

bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  parade 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  issue  or  sign 
any  permit  for  a  parade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  on  property  of  the  United  States 
if  such  officer  or  employee  determines  that 
such  parade  may  cause  property  damage  or 
disorder  which  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
the  peace  unless  the  person  requesting  such 
permit  posts  a  bond  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  such  officer  or  employee  as  will 
cover  the  estimated  cost  of — 

( 1 )  damage  to  property;  and 

1 2)  equipment  and  personnel  needed  to 
maintain  order,  excluding  such  equipment 
and  personnel  as  are  needed  to  route  traffic 
and   to  protect  those  parading. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If  the  conditions  of  such  per- 
mit are  violated,  the  issuing  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  immediately  revoke  such  permit, 
and  the  person  to  whom  such  permit  was 
issued  shall  declare  such  parade  at  an  end 
and  shall  actively  cooperate  in  the  dlsperse- 
ment  of  such  parade. 

I  b  I    Failure  by  the  person   to  whom  such 
permit  is  issued  to  comply  with  the  require- 
.ments  of  subsection  lal    shall  result  in  for- 
feiture of  the  total  amount  of  the  bond. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "parade"  includes  march, 
demonstration,  or  other  assemblage. 
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THE  COST  OF  ERROR 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  total  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  of  the  gigantic  TFX  airplane 
mistake  may  never  be  fully  known.  The 


TFX.  renamed  the  F-111.  has  been  so 
costly  and  so  great  an  error  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe. 

Late  last  month,  .some  6  years  after 
Robert  McNamara  first  planned  the  proj- 
ect, the  first  six  F-lll's  went  into  com- 
bat, .'^nd  within  a  week,  two  of  them, 
co.sting  S6  million  each,  were  scrambled 
wreckage  on  the  ground. 

This  is  the  plane  McNamara  said 
should  be  built  by  a  company  in  President 
Johnson's  home  State  even  though  the 
top  military  experts  all  said  another  com- 
pany should  do  the  job. 

Then  the  years  dragged  on  as  billions 
of  dollars  were  put  into  the  design  and 
early  production  and  testing.  Design 
changes  were  made  one  after  another 
until  the  weight  of  the  plane  became  a 
.■^erious  pji-oblem. 

It  wasi^supposed  to  .serve  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  But  the  Navy  version 
of  the  plane  was  so  heavy  that  it  could 
not  take  off  from  an  aircraft  can-ier. 

Congress  began  to  balk  at  approving 
more  spending  requests  on  tlie  project  3 
years  ago.  But  the  Pentagon  continu- 
ously sought  more  funds  on  the  assur- 
ance that  problems  could  be  solved. 

Then,  just  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  same 
day  the  fir.st  F-111  was  lost  in  A.sia,  a 
committee  of  the  other  body  refused  to 
approve  any  more  money  at  all  for  the 
Navys  plane.  The  committee  .said  the 
Navy  should  go  ahead  and  design  an  en- 
tirely new  aircraft  system. 

The  Naiy  had  asked  for  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  the  fi.scal  .vear 
alone,  .lu.st  for  development  of  its  vension 
of  the  F-111.  This  lives  a  clue  as  to  how- 
much  has  been  squandered  un  the  project 
over  the  past  several  .vcars. 

The  F-111  plane  wa.s  supposed  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  entire  Navys  sys- 
tem of  air  defense  acrainst  Soviet  aircraft 
and  mi.s.siles  during  the  1970's.  The  Air 
Force  version  was  supposed  t3  be  just  as 
important  to  the  U.S.  military  capability. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  bcainning  of  the 
TFX  controversy  the  Pentagon  gave  no 
attention  to  the  many  critics  of  the  pro- 
grams: critics  in  Congress,  in  the  jjress. 
or  elsewhere. 

Now  today  it  appears  we  are  seeing  the 
same  kind  of  thing  happening  with  re- 
gard to  the  growing  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian Navy. 

U.S.  naval  leadei's,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen, are  very  concerned.  For  exam- 
ple, the  chief  of  U.S.  naval  operations  in 
the  European  area  says  Soviet  naval  ad- 
vances in  the  1960's  have  been  "elec- 
trifying." 

And  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Paul  Ignatius,  said  recently — on  the 
same  day  the  first  F-111  crashed  in 
Asia— that  Russia  does  not  appear  to  be 
trying  to  gain  naval  superiority  over  the 
United  States.  He  said  Russia  is  only  try- 
ing to  win  political  and  psychological 
advantages,  and  he  thinks  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  are  building  enough  amphibi- 
ous warfare  ability  to  support  military 
action  at  a  long  distance. 

He  said  we  are  favored  by  geographical 
advantages,  and  by  our  greater  know- 
how  and  experience  in  naval  affairs.  But 
this  is  a  highly  dangerous  viewT>oint. 

Our  policy   people  have  consistently 
been  surprised  by  Russian  military  and 
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space  accomplishments,  from  the  first 
orbiting  of  sputnik  in  1957  to  the  sinking 
of  an  Israel  destroyer  by  advanced 
Russian-built  naval  missiles  in  1967. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  no  good 
to  depend  on  U.S.  know-how  being  su- 
perior, or  to  rely  on  the  Russians  to  be 
only  interested  in  political  and  psycho- 
logical gains. 

The  TFX  .scandal  should  be  seen  as  a 
hard  les.son— that  military  planning  de- 
cisions by  civilian  tx»licy  people,  when 
they  are  oppo.sed  by  top  military  experts, 
do  not  always  work. 

Political  and  psychological  gains  are 
turned  into  hard  military  gains.  Tliat  is 
what  the  cold  war  is  all  about.  And  even 
though  some  people  in  Washington  seem 
to  think  the  cold  war  is  over,  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  dependent  puppet  gov- 
ernments are  still  very  much  in  the  fight. 


everything  right."  But  I  think  he  might 
.start  by  calling  for  law  and  order  in  the 
streets  of  this  Nation.  Until  we  have  re- 
spect for  the  law.  nothing  is  going  to  be 
•right." 

What  wc  need  now.  more  than  ha.stily 
pa.s.sed.  ill  conceived  legislation,  is  under- 
standing, reason.  rpsi>onsibility,  law  en- 
forcement, respect  lor  the  law.  and  above 
all.  prayer. 


THE  RIOTS 


Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Si>eakei-.  as  .«moke  was  billowing  over 
Wa.'-hinaton  as  a  result  of  the  riots  thi.s 
past  weekend.  I  sat  in  my  office  contem- 
plating the  futaie  of  this  great  Nation. 
Tioons  were  on  the  streets  outside  my 
wind  jw.  A  machinegun  was  .set  up  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  and  my  .secretaries 
had  been  .sent  home  early  becau.se  of  the 
possible  as.sault  on  the  Capitol 

What  are  we  coming  to?  Martin  Luthes 
King  is  dead  and  whoever  .sh.)t  l)im  must 
be  found  and  convicted.  Bat  in  the  mean- 
time, a  vacuum  has  been  created  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  it  looks  like 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  moving  into  that 
void.  This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
So  v.hatever  we  thought  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  the  as.sa,ssin's  bullet  only  made 
matters  wor.se. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  violence,  riots. 
looting,  and  burning,  charged  with  emo- 
tions, we  are  being  asked  to  legislate. 
People  are  sayine  that  now  we  must  pass 
the  civil  rights  bill  with  its  open  housina 
provisions,  the  gun  laws,  completely  re- 
build our  cities.  And  we  are  told  that  it 
must  be  done  now — without  p/oper  con- 
sideration, without  amendment,  without 
proper  debate.  Just  pass  it  and  get  the 
riots  stopped.  But  what  happens  then? 
Where  does  it  stop?  Must  we  pass  a  nevi- 
law  eveiTtime  there  is  a  riot? 

Reasonable  men  are  being  stripped  of 
all  reason  in  their  zeal  to  offer  a  balm  in 
exchange  for  peace  and  quiet. 

Maybe  I  am  unreasonable,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  legislate  with  a  gun  at  my 
head;  I  am  not  willing  to  yield  to  those 
who  would  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands;  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  a 
handful  of  scum  can  dictate  the  policies 
of  this  Government  and  tell  the  Congress 
which  laws  to  pass  and  which  laws  not 
to  pass.  I  get  my  back  up  when  I  feel 
this  kind  of  illegal  pressure  being  applied. 
Soon  the  President  will  address  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  Presumably  he 
will  ask  for  billions  of  dollars    to  make 


WE  MOURN  THE  DEATH  OF  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.   JR 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  needless  death  of  a  great 
American.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kin". 
Jr..  and  we  pray  that  his  death  will  not 
be  in  vain.  Others  have  talked  of  his 
deeds  and  his  words.  I.  instead,  would 
like  to  talk  about  his  dream. 

Genesis  .states  that : 

He  I  Jacob  I  dreamed,  and  behold  a  larkier 
■  et  up  on  the  cRrth  and  the  top  nf  it  reached 
U)  heaven:  and  behold  the  angels  of  Clod 
a.srending  and  descending  on  It 

Like  Jacob.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  had  a  dream,  and  the  ladder  he  set 
upon  this  earth  led  lo  hope,  to  peace  and 
to  dignity  for  a  people  and  a  country 
lie  loved:  and  the  realization  of  this 
dream  for  him  was  lo  .secure  the  ble.s.sing 
of  liberty  and  equality  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  which  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion .so  boldly  ijromi.sed  when  our  Nation 
was  born. 

It  is  a  mea.sure  of  Dr.  King's  .success 
that  this  dream,  slowlv  and  tremulously, 
gives  jjromi.se  of  becoming  a  reality. 

I  leave  to  others  lo  enumerate  Dr. 
King's  .succes.ses,  his  failures,  his  back- 
ground and  his  now  stilled  promise  for 
the  future.  Let  me  note,  in.stead.  this 
<jreat  man's  dignity  and  integrity,  his 
steadfast  refusal  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
tremes of  any  kind  and  his  adherence  to 
his  principles.  For  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  move  .softy,  to  speak  quietly  than  it 
is  to  strike  out  with  quickness  and  to 
shout  a  sloi'.an.  Unfortunately,  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  too  often  .shows  the 
latter  method  being  employed. 

Walt  Whitman  wrote : 

In  this  broad  earth  of  ours. 
Amid  the  measureless  crossness  and  the  slag. 
Enclosed  and  safe,  within  its  central  heart. 
Nestles  the  seed  perfection 

Martin  Luther  King  believed  that  the 
seed  perfection  existed— many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  seed  exists.  He  believed 
that  the  seed  contained  the  germination 
of  a  world  of  equality,  a  world  where 
men  are  not  judged  by  their  race  or  their 
religion,  but  solely  on  "the  content  of 
their  character." 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  this  great  and 
good  man  and  I  share  the  .sentiments 
of  a  constituent  who  sent  me  a  wire 
which  reads:  "I  have  not  been  so  ashamed 
of  my  country  since  1963." 
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DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untime- 
ly and  violent  death  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  to  me,  as  I  imagine  it  is  to  all 
Americans  of  good  will. 

Dr.  King  was  an  eloquent  and  forceful 
voice  for  justice  in  this  country.  More 
than  a  leader  of  his  race,  he  was  a  great 
American  working  to  turn  the  American 
dream  into  reality. 

Recognizing  that  Dr.  King's  purpose  In 
life  was  not  to  serve  a  special  interest  or 
a  single  group,  but  rather  to  serve  the 
America  that  he  loved,  the  appropriate 
memorial  to  this  great  man  will  be  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  the  provi- 
sion of  truly  equal  opportunity  through- 
out America. 

Dr.  King  .worked  and  died  for  this  goal. 
In  his  life  he  took  us  closer  to  its  realiza- 
tion. In  his  death  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  nonviolent  means  that  were  his 
byword.  It  is  an  imholy  response  to  his 
death  to  permit  his  enemies — violence, 
lawlessness,  and  disrespect  for  the  lives 
and  properties  of  others — to  emerge  in 
the  wake  of  this  tragedy. 


between    light    and    darkness,    between 
hope  and  futility.  He  knew  as  well  as  any- 
one the  sicknesses  which  beset  us,  and  he 
was  as  determined  as  anyone  that  they 
should  end.  Bat  he  chose  to  treat  the 
sickness  not  kill  the  patient.  He  minis- 
tered to  reconciliation,  not  divi-sion  and 
he   chcse   to   talk   about   the   imperish- 
ability of  the  American  dream,  not  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  American  soul.  Just 
as  important  as  the  vision  he  articulated 
of   a   future   of   brotherhood,   were   the 
methods  he  adopted  to  achieve  this  goal. 
He  was  a  man  of  action,  as  well  as  ideal- 
ism, and  did  not  chose  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines of  life  waiting  for  virtue  to  triumph; 
rather,  he  actively  fought  for  his  goals, 
but  he  did  so  by  employing  nonviolent 
tactics.  To  the  forces  of  hate,  he  counter- 
posed  the  force  of  love;  to  the  forces  of 
destructive  action,  he  counterposed  the 
force  of  creative  action;  to  the  voices  of 
despair,  he  sang  of  hope,  and  to  the  mer- 
chants of  death  he  offered  his  body,  but 
never  his  principle  and  never  his  spirit. 
It  was  I'or  such  men  as  Martin  Luther 
King  that  Stephen  Spender  wrote  his 
great  poem:    "I  Think  Continually  of 
Those  Who  Were  Truly  Great,"  which 
ends  with  these  lines : 
The  names  of  those  who  In  their  lives  fought 

for  life, 
Who  wore  at  their  heart,s  the  fire's  center. 
Born  of  the  sun  they  traveled  a  short  while 

toward  the  sun. 
And    left    the    vivid    air   signed   with    thelx 

honor. 


AND  DEATH  SHALL  HAVE  *NO 
DOMINION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  generosity  and  nobility  of  spirit, 
death  need  have  no  dominion.  Though 
the  assassin  has  deprived  us  yet  again  of 
one  of  our  finest  leaders,  we  need  not 
permit  him  the  other  victory  of  destroy- 
ing the  significance  of  a  great  man's 
life  and  message.  Martin  Luther  King's 
message  and  actions  were  positive  ones; 
they  spoke  of  what  could  be,  if  we  but 
willed  it;  they  appealed  to  the  very  best 
in  the  human  spirit;  and  they  aflBrmed 
life,  rather  than  denied  it. 

His  greatest  accomplishment  is  that 
he  inspired  the  hope  and  confidence  of 
the  poor  and  outca.st  in  a  better  world 
and  a  more  generous  future;  he  demon- 
strated for  all  how  the  forces  of  hate  and 
indifference  can  be  blunted  by  the 
weapon  of  love.  His  greatest  tribute  to 
his  Government  and  its  people  was  his 
unshakable  faith  that  it  and  we  would 
respond  positively  to  the  demonstrable 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  and  to  the 
promptings  of  conscience.  In  so  doing  he 
gave  us  credit  for  a  deeper  devotion  to 
principle  and  for  a  greater  wisdom  than 
it  might  always  appear  we  deserve — and 
yet  the  choice  is  still  ours  to  prove  that 
this  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

The  difference  between  Dr.  King  and 
some  others  who  share  his  pain  over  the 
injustices  of  our  society  Is  the  difference 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bullet 
that  snuffed  out  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  silenced  this  Na- 
tion s  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
spokesman  for  civil  rights. 

Working  with  black  and  white  people 
alike.  Dr.  King  did  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  than  any  other 
Negro  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
His  achievements  in  this  cause  range  all 
the  way  from  the  integration  of  limch 
counters  in  small  southern  towns  to  the 
razing  of  slums  in  giant  Northern  cities. 
His  profound  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  nonviolence,  a  doctrine 
scorned  by  others,  has  dramatized  the 
plight  of  his  race  and  has  led  to  most 
of  the  major  breakthroughs  in  civil 
rights  legislation.  His  reasoned  plea  for 
Government  assistance  has  led  to  most 
of  the  major  Federal  and  State  programs 
now  helping  Negroes  to  rise  up  out  of 
poverty.  His  selfless  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  equal  rights,  equal  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  has  inspired  people 
throughout  the  United  States  to  seek 
these  goals  more  vigorously. 

Yet  what  are  the  achievements  of  his 
detractors— the  Stokely  Carmichaels 
and  H.  Rap  Browns? 

They  have  succeeded  in  little  more 
than  exacerbating  racial  tensions,  harm- 


ing the  cause  for  which  Dr.  King 
sacrificed  his  life  rather  than  helping  it. 
The  tumult  that  erupted  in  our  major 
cities  just  after  his  death  is  a  blot  on  his 
memory.  The  Negroes  now  roaming  our 
streets  in  a  blind  fur>-,  sacking  buildings 
and  leaving  them  in  flames,  are  the  very 
people  who  hooted  at  Dr.  King  and 
branded  him  as  an  Uncle  Tom.  Their 
actions  are  just  as  mindless  and  just  as 
reprehensible  as  the  act  of  the  assassin 
who  took  Dr.  King's  life. 

Dr.  King,  if  he  were  alive  today,  would 
be  repulsed  by  the  smoking  ruins  left  as 
a  memorial  to  him  by  the  very  people  he 
advised  against  violence. 

The  Springfield   (Mass.)    Daily  News, 
the  Springlield  (Mass.)   Union,  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  have  published 
editorials  outlining  the   significance   of 
Dr.  King's  death  and  the  urban  chaos 
that    followed    it.    With    permission    I 
would  like  to  put  these  editorials  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  Sprmg.leld  iM.-iss.)  Dally  News, 
Apr.  5.  19681 
Dr.   King 
Violence,  whether  it  Is  the  work  of  a  lone 
assassin  or  a  group  or  an  army  of  men,  casts 
its  burden  on  guilty  and  Innocent  alike. 

The  death  by  violence  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  spreads  an  u^ly  scar  of 
guilt  across  this  land — on  the  warped  mind 
which  triggered  the  fatal  shot  on  millions 
of  decent  Americans  who  were  indirect  tar- 
gets of  this  callous  assault  on  human 
dignity. 

It  may  be  unfair  that  this  Is  so.  But  such 
Is  the  nature  of  an  evil  abroad  today  in 
America  that  the  bell  tolls  for  all.  Each  man 
must,  indeed,  be  his  "brother's  keeper." 

Dr.  King  actively  took  this  task  upon  him- 
self. He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  for 
civil  rights  and  social  justice,  refusing  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  sidelines. 

This  conviction  led  to  his  return  to 
Memphis  where  last  week  rioters  gained  con- 
trol of  a  protest  march  led  by  Dr.  King.  This 
conviction  led  also  to  his  death  which 
might,  however,  have  occurred  In  any  other 
racially  divided  city. 

Dr.  King,  a  Negro  who  grew  up  in  the 
South,  was  naturally  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  members  of  his  race.  He 
was  equally  dedicated  to  freedom  for  human- 
ity. In  this  broader  context,  for  example,  he 
was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

His  views  were  not  always  popular.  Even 
within  the  civil  rights  movement,  he  became 
Increasingly  a  target  for  militants  who  con- 
tended nonviolence  no  longer  brought  results. 
But  Dr.  King  refused  to  yield  to  this  militant 
minority,  white  or  black — convinced  that  the 
Christian  precepts  of  nonviolence  are  still 
applicable  today. 

'  Dr.  King  brought  distinction  to  his  race 
and  personal  honors  for  himself,  climaxed  by 
the  Nooel  Peace  Prize  award  in  1964.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the 
powerful  voice — often  Impassioned  and  often 
eloquent — which  he  raised  in  America. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  is  a  personal 
tragedy.  But  it  Is,  more  than  that,  a  nation- 
wide tragedy  that  such  a  thing  can  happen 
here  in  America.  The  reaction  to  his  death 
must  not  stop  at  shock  and  sadness.  It  must 
be  translated  Into  action,  beginning  In  Con- 
gress and  channeling  back  to  local  govern- 
ment. They  can  provide  the  legislative  and 
moral  weapons  to  end  racial  strife. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  King's  words  and 
recognized  his  wisdom,  those  who  deplore 
"man's  Inhumanity  to  man"  In  any  form, 
must  now  prove  that  they  can  act  on  his 
message  and  cast  out  the  evil  which  imperils 
and  debases  this  country. 
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IFrom  the  Springfield  iMassJ  Union,  Apr  5. 

19681 

I  Have  .\  Dream 

"I  have  a  dream    .  .   "  The  word.s  rolled  in 

sonorous  tones  from   the  Lincoln  Memorial 

across  a  sea  of  faces,  black  .md  white,  in  the 

climax   of   the   march   on   Washington   lour 

years  ago. 

One  result  of  that  historic  event  was  Con- 
gress' passage  of  history's  greatest  sin.^le 
piece  of  civil-rights  legislation.  Anotiier  was 
the  emergence  of  the  speaker.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  as  the  country's  mr^t  el.xiuent 
and  effective  advocate  of  racial  equality  In 
racial  harmony. 

Dr.  King's  cool  courage  kept  the  peace 
many  times  as  his  ■civil  ciisobedlence"  piled 
up  results  in  better  treatment  for  Negroes  in 
facilities  ranging  from  busses  to  voting 
booths. 

Yet,  for  all  the  successes  of  this  persuasive 
disciple  of  nonviolence  and  the  respect  he 
won  from  black  and  white  alike,  his  tragic 
death  by  a  depraved  violent  hand  was  not 
unusual  evidence  that  bitter  hatred  still 
stalks  this  troubled  land.  The  era  of  the 
torch,  the  rioter,  the  looter  and  the  sniper 
arrived  anyway  because  the  response  he  got 
was  not  enough.  This  led  a  pre€ldenti:il  com- 
mission to  conclude  that  integration  was  In 
deep  danger  of  total  failure. 

But  that  was  a  warning,  not  a  fact.  If  Dr. 
King's  murder  brings  the  outpouring  of  In- 
dignation and  sympathy  It  richly  deserves,  it 
vrtll  prove  Negro  progress  witliln  the  Ameri- 
can mainstream  is  still  the  majority's  goal. 
The  best  hope  is  that  his  rivals,  the  militant 
Black  Power  separatists,  will  think  more 
highly  of  his  methods  now. 

But  the  real  message  of  this  Memphis 
martvrdom  is  to  wiiite  America.  Everyone 
who  'has  turned  his  b.-^ck  on  the  Negro's 
plight,  or  put  off  doing  what  he  could  and 
should  do  about  it.  had  an  indirect  hand  in 
Dr.  King's  death.  For  these  are  the  people 
who  can  make  the  dream  come  true — by 
changing  the  tortured  lives  that  Dr.  King 
risked  his  own  life  to  improve. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  8, 

1968] 

While  Washington  Burned 

If  the  authorities  persist  in  viewing  these 

riots  primarily  In  terms  of  black  vs.  white, 

this  certainly  threatens  to  be  another  long, 

hot  summer. 

Here  last  week,  as  In  Detroit  last  year, 
officialdom  hestitated  to  take  charge  when 
a  relatively  small  band  of  young,  black  hood- 
Ixims  sacked  and  burned  large  sections  of  the 
capital.  Troops  to  reinforce  beleagured  po- 
lice were  avaUable  within  a  few  minutes 
ride.  When  they  finally  arrived  the  looting 
was  stopped.  But  the  call  was  delayed  for 
fatal  hours  while  the  criminal  gangs,  believ- 
ing themselves  immune  from  restraint, 
spread  destruction. 

If  there  was  any  good  reason  for  this  de- 
lay, beyond  a  hand-wringing  lack  of  deci- 
sion in  high  places,  it  must  have  been  fear 
that  this  was  a  general  Negro  uprising  in 
resentment  against  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  IClng. 

Any  such  idea  is  a  gross  libel  on  predom- 
inantly Negro  Washington  and  on  Negro  citi- 
zens generally.  It  Is  evidence  of  a  lingering 
unconscious  race  prejudice  to  which  even 
some  Negro  spokesmen  are  not  Immune — an 
assumption  that  a  black  skin  somehow  sets  a 
person  apart  as  different  In  kind  from  his 
white  neighbors. 

Mugged,  the  Negro  bleeds.  Burned  out,  he 
Is  homeless.  While  officialdom  fiddled,  our 
citizens,  white  and  black  alike,  were  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  to  which 
all  citizens  should  feel  entitled. 

The  mobsters  couldn't  have  cared  less 
about  Dr.  King,  alive  or  dead.  They  vio- 
lated every  decency  for  which  he  stood, 
seizing  upon  his  death  as  an  excuse  to  steal 


and  destroy.  Those  of  Dr.  King's  race  who 
sincerely  nioiuned  him  weren't  out  scream- 
ing in  the  streets.  They  were  in  church,  if 
they  dared  to  leave  their  homes. 

No  one  denies  gross  Injustices  continue 
to  exist  and  that  Negro  slum  dwellers  are 
the  outstanding  victims.  But  every  bit  of 
destruction  lessens  the  resources  available 
for  reform  by  just  that  much.  Tlie  millions 
in  property  losses  In  one  day  in  Washing- 
ton are  the  equivalent  of  thousands  of  school 
teachers,  hundreds  of  homes. 

The  prime  civil  right  of  any  citizen,  black 
or  white,  is  security  In  his  life  and  property. 
Until  this  right  can  be  established,  the 
chance  of  eradicating  the  slums  is  dim. 

Tlie  only  way  to  stop  a  riot  Is  by  super- 
ior force,  promptly  applied,  regardless  of 
the  cause  for  which  law  breakers  feign  to 
be  rioting. 

This  is  a  hard  lesson  which,  as  experi- 
ence here  Indicates,  Is  yet  to  be  learned. 


WHICH  WAY  DO  THEY  GO 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Martin  Luther  King  under 
such  tragic  circumstances  raises  the 
question  of  who  is  going  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  his  death.  As  an  apostle  of 
nonviolence,  he  never  gave  up  faith  In 
America.  He  renounced  the  extremism 
of  a  Stokely  Carmichael  or  a  Rap  Brown. 
So  we  are  poised,  it  seems  to  me,  at  this 
tragic  hour  at  a  point  of,  where  is  Amer- 
ica going  to  go;  where  are  thcjse  who  ad- 
hered to  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
philosophy  going  to  go?  Are  they  going 
to  go  the  route  that  he  recommended  and 
which  he  fought  for  so  zealously  against 
the  extremists?  Or  are  they  going  to  fol- 
low those  like  Stokely  Carmichael  who 
said  that  the  black  people  should  arm 
themselves? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
question  is  not  going  to  be  answered  by 
black  men;  it  is  going  to  be  answered  by 
white  men,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
answered  by  the  men  and  women  in  this 
Chamber,  possibly  this  week. 


revolution  and  proclaimed  again,  "We 
shall  overcome."  Overcome  what? 

Does  anyone  recall  the  President  of  the 
United  States  taking  to  tele\-ision  and 
appealing  for  law  and  order— using  his 
entrusted  position  to  calm  the  passions 
of  primitive  peoples  and  opportunists? 
Why  the  20-hour  delay  before  calling 
troops  into  the  District? 

Do  we  have  a  President  of  all  people 
or  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Friday, 
April  5,  1968,  address  at  the  White  House 
follows : 

■We  shall  Overcome  : "  Johnson 

Once  again,  the  heart  of  America  Is  heavy— 
the  spirit  of  America  weeps— for  a  tragedy 
that  denies  the  very  meaning  of  our  land. 

Tlie  life  of  a  man  who  symbolized  the 
freedom  and  lalth  uf  America  has  ijeen  taken. 
But  It  Is  the  fiber  and  labrlc  of  the  republic 
that   is   tested. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  America  we  mean  to 
have,  all  men— of  all  races,  all  regions,  all 
religions— must  stand  their  ground  to  deny 
violence  Its  victory  In  this  sorrowful  lime 
and  all  times  to  come 

Last  evenlne.  after  receiving  the  terrible 
news  of  Dr  King's  death,  my  heart  went  out 
to  his  people — especially  to  the  young  Amerl. 
cans  who.  I  know,  must  wonder  If  they  are 
to  be  denied  a  fullness  of  life  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin.  I  called  leaders  of  the 
Negro  communltv  and  asked  them  to  meet 
with  me  today  at  the  White  House.  We  have 
been  meeting  together  here  this  morning. 

No  words  of  ours— no  words  of  mine — can 
nil  the  void  of  the  eloquent  voice  that  has 
been  stilled. 

But  this  I  deeply  believe. 

The  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  has 
not  died  with  him. 

Men  who  are  white— men  who  are  black- 
must  and  will  join  together  now  as  never 
in  the  past  to  let  all  the  forces  of  division 
know  that  America  shall  not  be  ruled  by  the 
bullet  but  only  by  the  ballot  of  free  and 
Just  men. 

In  these  vears,  we  have  moved  toward 
opening  the  "way  of  hope  and  opportunity 
and  justice. 

We  have  rolled  away  some  of  the  stones — 
of  Inaction,  of  Indifference,  of  Injustice. 

The  work  we  have  begun  Is  not  done. 

But,  together  a  nation  united,  a  nation 
caring,  a  nation  concerned- together,  we 
shall  overcome. 


LEADERSHIP  PROCLAIMS  "WE 
SHALL  OVERCOME" 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,   and   to  include  a  newspaper 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nero  fid- 
dled while  Rome  burned.  L.  B.  J.  an- 
nounces "We  shall  overcome,"  while  the 
Nation's  Capital  burns. 

What  kind  of  a  leader  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  White  House? 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  been  burned 
and  sacked;  the  criminal  element  given 
freedom  to  trample  the  rights  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens;  and  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent do?  He  met  with  provokers  of  the 


TEACHERS   IN   POLITICS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
among  us  here  has  not  again  and  again 
urged  our  constituents  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  and  play  a  more  active 
role  in  the  workings  of  Government?  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  schoolteachers 
across  the  counti-y  are  taking  us  at  our 
word.  ^,    .       , 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  past  3  days 
were  devoted  to  a  teachers-in-politics 
weekend.  ^  , 

There  are  few  groups  better  informed 
or  more  knowledgeable  about  National, 
State,  and  commimitjf^ffairs  than  our 
schoolteachers.  Those  who  abstain  from 
participating  in  partisan  politics  outside 
the  classroom,  in  effect  have  denied  the 
countiT  of  their  extensive  talents. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  Mary 
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Brooks,  Republican  National  Committee 
assistant  chairman,  who  wrote  in  the 
January  1968  issue  of  Teacher-Citizen : 

Government,  which  is  an  extension  of  poli- 
tics, affects  and  to  some  extent  regulates  our 
dally  lives.  All  of  us  are  'in  politics"  whether 
we  want  to  be  or  not.  A  fast  changing  world 
situation  demands  that  we  take  an  informed 
active  part  in  the  political  ideas  that  shape 

it. 

Obviously,  partisan  classroom  politics  by 
teachers  would  be  both  dangerous  and  inap- 
propriate A  good,  strong  country  depends 
upon  government  determined  and  balanced 
by  a  strong  two-party  system.  The  teacher 
can  do  much  to  augment  that  system  by 
developing  student  Interest  in  politics 

The  encouragement  by  NBAs  Citizenship 
Committee  of  teacher  participation  in  the 
country's  political  affairs  is  an  important 
project  in  the  creation  of  a  more  responsible 
citizenry  and  a  better  government. 


LEST   WE   FORGET 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  week- 
end there  are  some  equally  important 
events  which  we  may  have  lost  sight  of. 
Reference  was  made  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  which  most  un- 
fortunately has  been  all  but  forgotten. 

Equally  important  and  almost  un- 
noticed lias  been  the  return  of  the  island 
of  Iwo  Jima  to  the  Japanese.  Perhaps 
this  was  provided  for  by  the  1951  peace 
treaty.  I  am  asking  my  staff  to  research 
this  point.  It  is  veiy  strange  and  most 
unusual  none  of  us  in  the  Congress  were 
afforded  any  opportunity  for  debate.  Per- 
haps our  body  under  the  Constitution 
has  no  lawful  prerogative  to  debate  the 
issue.  Certainly  the  other  body  under  the 
Constitution  hais  the  right  of  advice  and 
consent  on  trea'.ies,  and  thereby  should 
have  been  consulted. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  State  Depart- 
ment acted  independent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  hearts  of 
all  those  veterans  of  World  War  II  who 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  opera- 
tions were  saddened  by  the  news  that 
the  Bonin  Islands  would  be  returned  to 
Japan.  I  am  persuaded  they  not  only  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  sadness  but  a  cool 
anger  that  these  islands,  for  which  we 
paid  so  high  a  price  in  blood,  should  now 
be  handed  back  to  Japan. 

For  the  most  part,  these  veterans  of 
the  Pacific  war  are  Christians.  They  have 
forgiven  Japan  for  the  ignomy  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Yet  none  of  them  will  forget  the 
bloody  defense  of  these  islands  by  our 
Pacific  enemy  in  World  War  II  and  the 
extremely  high  cost  paid  in  lives  of  our 
bravest  men. 

I  rise  in  protest  today  against  the 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  unconcern  of  others 
in  the  executive  branch  who  acquiesced 
so  easily  and  almost  without  announce- 
ment because  of  what  they  call  pressures 
from  the  Japanese. 

All  of  us  prefer  friendly  relations  with 
the  Japanese.  But  some  place  along  the 


line  we  are  going  to  have  to  drive  down 
a  stake  and  say  we  have  gone  "this  far" 
and  no  further  irrespective  of  the  main- 
tenance of  friendship  or  good  fellowship. 
I  say  this  because  the  control  of  these 
islands  is  to  be  desired  above  all  other 
considerations.  The  peace  of  mind  fur- 
nished as  an  outer  perimeter  of  defense 
by  the  islands  as  an  outpo.st  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  West  is  paramount.  It  far 
transcends  any  small  dividends  from  so- 
called  good  fellowship. 

Now  the  question  arises,-  what  can  we 
do,  if  anything,  to  repair  this  great  loss? 
It  seems  this  whole  thing  may  have  been 
put  across  under  the  terms  of  the  1951 
Treaty  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  certain 
there  was  little  or  no  discussion  or  pub- 
lic debate.  Perhaps  all  that  is  left  that 
can  be  done  will  be  for  the  .spirit  of  those 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  there  to 
haunt  those  who  so  easily  gave  up  our 
possession  of  this  most  important  and 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate  for  which  we 
paid  such  a  high  price,  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  in  lives  of  our  brave  fighting 
men. 

It  may  be  we  have  already  lost  our 
former  .status  over  Iwo.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  negotiate  with  the  Japanese 
to  maintain  a  lease  for  a  military  base  of 
.some  kind  on  the  island  at  the  very  least. 
We  must  continue  to  fight  even  at  this 
late  date  for  the  right  to  land  our  planes. 
We  must  insist  the  flag  of  our  great 
counti-y  continues  to  fly  on  Mount  Suri- 
bachi  as  an  eternal  memorial  to  those 
marines  and  others  who  paid  the  .su- 
preme price  for  Iwo  Jima.  just  as  we  are 
reminded  every  night  of  that  same  sacri- 
fice as  we  look  across  the  Potomac  River 
to  the  Marine  Memorial  in  Arlington. 
Surely  a  lesson  can  be  gained  by  this 
giveaway.  The  lesson  is  we  must  stand 
firm;  must  be  adamant;  must  not  deal 
and  we  must  not  yield  on  another  piece 
of  real  estate  equally  important  and  that 
is  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  particularly  Oki- 
nawa. I  was  on  Okinawa  early  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  Our  top  military  men 
there  told  us  then  they  were  already  get- 
ting pre.ssures  coming  from  the  Japanese 
to  return  Okinawa.  It  was  not  my  lot 
to  be  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II. 
Yet  on  Jime  10,  1945,  the  day  General 
Buckiicr  was  killed,  I  was  on  an  LST  just 
off  Okinawa.  I  know  something  of  the 
cost  paid  in  lives  for  that  island.  The  loss 
of  Iwo  must  stand  as  a  lesson.  Whatever 
it  takes,  we  must  stand  fast  against  giv- 
-  ing  up  Okinawa.  We  shall  not,  we  cannot, 
we  must  not  relinquish  these  islands  in 
the  name  of  good  fellowship  or  whatever 
other  convenient  cloak  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  want  to  provide  as  the  excuse. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  have  all  forgotten  about  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  spoke 
that  in  parentheses,  but  I  certainly  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  what  he 
says  about  the  return  of  the  Bonins.  I 
agree  with  him  thoroughly  about  the  now 
very  evident  pearl  of  the  orient,  the 
Ryukyus.  I  have  said  so  in  the  past. 


This  is  not  something  that  is  divisive, 
or  even  should  be  under  discussion. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  and  I 
believe  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  would  agree  with  me  that,  gone 
unheralded  in  this  weekend  of  trouble, 
chaos,  insurrection,  and  rioting,  has  also 
been  the  fact  that  we  have  liberated  the 
valiant  marines  at  Khesanh.  And  I  be- 
lieve this  should  be  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  military  history  of  America.  I  know 
we  are  all  vei-y  thankful  that  those  val- 
iant marines  there,  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  have  been  relieved  by  the 
1st  Airborne  Cavalry  Division,  and  all 
credit  to  them.  ' 

And,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  I  hope  everj'body 
else  will  feel  joy  at  the  liberation  of  this 
very  key  point  in  the  defense  of  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  contribution  of  my 
colleague  from  Missouri.  I  agree  with 
him  completely  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  made  that  regard- 
less of  the  tragic  events  which  have  ab- 
sorbed us  here  in  the  last  few  days  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  important  world 
events  that  are  transpiring. 

Again,  let  me  repeat,  Iwo  must  be  a 
lesson  to  us.  We  carmot,  we  must  not. 
and  we  shall  not  let  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen with  Okinawa. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  FarbsteinI  is 
recognised  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American,  I  was  appalled  and  shamed  by 
the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  His  senseless  death  is  a 
blight  upon  the  entire  Nation. 

Dr.  King  was  an  apostle  of  reason,  an 
advocate  for  humanity.  He  believed  that 
a  person  should  be  judged  as  an  individ- 
ual, not  by  color,  race,  or  creed.  He  led 
his  people  forward  seeking  those  human 
rights  so  long  denied  them.  He  was  a  man 
who  sought  peace  and  justice  through 
the  democratic  process.  Now.  an  assassin, 
who  did  not  hold  these  values,  has  struck 
him  down. 

Dr.  Kings  death  will  make  it  harder 
to  create  a  just  society.  His  leadership 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Americans 
c^f  good  will.  He  sought  to  break  the  age- 
old  bonds  of  racial  prejudice  that  hobble 
this  Nation.  He  fought  to  bridge  the  gap 
that  separates  blacks  from  whiles.  He 
loved  his  people,  but  even  more  he  loved 
the  democratic  process.  So  let  the  evil 
forces  that  brought  about  his  death.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  deceive  themselves  into 
thinking  that  they  have  slowed  or  re- 
versed the  revolution  for  human  rights 
in  America.  Dr.  King's  murder  will  be  a 
milestone  in  an  irreversible  movement. 
The  killer  only  made  this  task  more  pain- 
ful for  America.  I  mourn  for  Dr.  King 
and  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  carry  on  Dr.  Kings  work,  no 
clearer  process  for  the  Congress  to  fol- 
low, than  to  act  and  act  decisively  in 
passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  now  pending 


in  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  measure,  as  I  in- 
tend to  do. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

I  Mr.  RODINO  addressed  the  Hou.se. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks! 


Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Wolff  m  two  instances. 
Rarick  in  six  instances. 

PODELL. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

BoLANii  in  two  instances. 

Brown  of   Calilornia  in  two  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  six  in.stances. 
Mr.  Nix. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  ol  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Kornegay  'at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert  > .  for  this  week 
on  account  of  official  busine.ss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
herctolore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis',  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  I .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter;  > 

Mr.  Add.^bbo.  for  '20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  30  minutes,  on  April  9. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in.  two  instances  and 
to   include   extraneous    matter. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.    FlNDLEY". 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN'  in  four  instances 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Denney  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.    SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pry-or  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bill.s  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  2U?3.  .An  act  to  provide  lor  the  oontrol 
..f  the  alewife,  smelts  and  other  tish  and 
■iquatic  life  in  the  waters  of  the  Cireat  Lakes 
which  affect  advcrselv  the  lish  resources  and 
ecoioaical  Ijalaiice  <>f  the  Ore.it  Lakes:  lo 
the  Committep  un  Merrhaiit  Marine  und 
Fisheries 

:s  2G58  An  act  to  amend  section  127  i>t 
tit'.e  2;J  of  the  United  .St.ites  Cude  relating  to 
\ehicle  weight  .itid  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  m  order  lo  make  certain 
;ncre;ises  in  .such  limit. ition.s:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptiijlic  Works 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
uuly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  11816.  An  act  to  provide  compensation 
for  law  enforcement  officers  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  killed  or  injured  while  .-ip- 
prehending  persons  .suspected  of  committing 
Federal  i-rimes.  and  ior  other  jnirposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly 'at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.'  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  9,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HR.  16409.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Art 
of  1955  to  provide  salary  increa.ses  for  teach- 
ers and  .school  officers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses iRept  No.  12851.  Referred  lo  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Air.  BROWN  of  Ohio  ifor  himself, 
Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Lvkens.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr  Vanik.  nnd  Mr. 
Whalen  I  : 


HH  16507  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  InterkT  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Museum  and  Repository  of  Negro 
History  and  Culture  at  or  iie:ir  Wllberforre. 
Ohio:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Bv    Mr     BUTTON    dor    himself     Mr 
Grover.  Mr    Hai.pern.  and  Mr    Har- 
rison I 
HR   16508    A    bill    to    provide    a    compre- 
hen.sive    national    manpower    policy,    to    im- 
prove the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing  .Act   of    1962     lo  aiitlK  rlze  a   communilv 
service  employment    program    and   :<  r  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means 

Hy  Mr  CF.LLKR 
HR    16509    A  t)i!l   to  amend  the  Immii?r.i- 
lion  and  Nationality  Act,  and  lor  oilier  jitir- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 
By  Mr  CONYKRS 
HR    16510    A   bill   to  designate   the  birth- 
(lav   of   Martin   Luther   King.  Jr.   as   a    legal 
public    holldav:    to    ihe    C.immlttee    on    the 
.TuCi.iarv, 

Hv  Mr  HORN 
HR    16511     A  l)ill  to  oesi^natp  the  hospnal 
authorized   to  be   constructed   at    Fort    Jack- 
son  SC    as  the  John  J    Riley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
HR   16512    A  hill  tf>  amend  title  5    Unfed 
States  Code    to  impose   iirohlhitlons  on   the 
employment    by   the  Federal  Government  or 
District    of    Columbia    Government    of    per- 
sons convicted  <if  eneaeing  in  rlois  and  cer- 
tain  other   activities   involving   violence   :ind 
civil  disorder    and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  i.v-.  Posi  Office  and  Civil  SerMce 
By  Mr  KVANS  of  Colorado 
H  H    1651H    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ..rderlv 
marketing    of    agricultural    eoinmoditie>>    by 
the  jjroducers  thereof  and  :ot  other  purposes: 
lo  the  Committee  on   .Agrlctilture 
By  Mr  FVKRETT 
H  H    16514     A    bill    tfi   amend    the   Consoli- 
dated Pnrniers  Home   Administration   Act  of 
llitn.    as   amended,    to    pri-jvide    tor    I'.ans    to 
public  bodies  which  upon  sale  bv  tlie  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall   bear  taxable  in- 
terest: to  the  Committee  on  .Agricurure 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN 
HR   16515     A    bill    to    amend    the    United 
states  Housing   .^ct   fif   19;n  to  jirovide  that 
anntial  contributions  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies thereunder  may  include  pavment  of  the 
cost  of  services  (including  social,  health    .md 
safety    jjroprams  i     lor    tamilies    in    low-rent 
jirojects:   to  the  Committee  <in  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR  16516  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social  Security  .^cf  sfi  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amotint  of  oiitslde  income 
which  an  individtial  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wttvs  and  Means 

Bv  Mr   HALPERN- 
HR   16517      A     bill     to     provide     sectirity 
measures  lor  banks  and  either  financial  insti- 
tutions:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv 

HR  16518  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  criminal  penalties  lor 
the  manufacture  advertl.sement  for  intro- 
duction, or  introdtiction  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  motor  vehicle  master  keys,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  16519.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  eovern- 
ment-s  in  the  improvement  oi  their  correc- 
tional systems:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H  R.  16520.  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chicks, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen.  and  table  egg 
producers  to  consistently  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  maintain, 
and  develop  orderly  marketing  conditions  at 
prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers  and  pro- 
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ducers,  and  to  promote  and  expand  the  use 
and  conaumptlon  of  such  commodltleB  and 
products  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  16621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  16622.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to    investigate    the    causes    and    effects    of 
strikes  In   the   newspaper   Industry   and   to 
recommend  Improved  procedures  for  prevent- 
ing and  settling  such  strikes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  16523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  CommunlcaUons  Act  of  1934  to  require 
that  radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  AM 
and  PM  broadcasts;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN; 
HJl.  16524.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NETLL  of  Mafi8ach\i8ett«  (for 
himself.   Mr.  Macdonald  of   Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Buskb  of  Massa- 
chusetts) : 
H.R.  16525.  A  bill   to   authorize   a   project 
for  flood  corrttol  and  related  purposes  for  the 
lower  Charlee "River,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  WorHs. 


By  Mr.  BOBISON : 
H.R.  16626.  A  bill  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Garlbaldl-Meuccl  Miiseum, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic 
landmark;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

329.  By  Mr.  HALPERN:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  promotion  of  the  development  of 
the  fishing  Industry  and  the  American  fish- 
ing fleet  to  aid  In  solving  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  world;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

330.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Garlbaldl-Meuccl  Memorial 
Museum  as  a  national  historical  landmark; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rtUe  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  18527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Benedict  Chlu  (also  known  as  Chen-Tlen 
Chlu)  and  his  wife  Theresa  Chlu  (also 
known  as  Theresa  Hsiao- Wen  Chlu) ;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
I-Tson  Soo  and  his  wife,  Adelaide  Y.  Tsao 
Soo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R.  16529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostlno 
D'AscoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Loporto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  16531.  A  bill  to  authorize  Thomas  W. 
Shands  and  Flanders  Thompson  to  bring 
suit  against  the  United  States  to  determine 
title  to  certain  lands  In  Lee  County,  Fla.; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  16532.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presl. 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur. 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  16533.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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SENATE— Monday,  April  8,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis.  D.D.,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all,  we 
come  to  Thee  for  heUJ  and  guidance  in  a 
tragic  hour.  We  stand  In  the  need  of 
prayer  as  we  recall  the  tragic  events  of 
the  past  few  days. 

Our  thoughtvS  and  prayers  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Be  with  them 
in  their  bereavement.  Be  near  in  com- 
fort, especially  to  Mrs.  King  and  her 
children. 

Our  Nation  Is  shocked  by  the  violent 
death  which  came  to  this  Christian  dis- 
ciple of  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence.  We 
bow  in  this  moment  of  memorial  prayer 
in  recognition  of  his  powerful  influence, 
his  needed  example,  and  his  effective 
teaching  and  preaching  which  ring  in 
our  ears  louder  after  his  death. 

We  pray  for  strength  as  we  try  to  re- 
pair the  physical  and  spiritual  damage 
that  has  come  to  our  cities  and  lives 
erroneously  expressing  violence  as  a 
memory  of  his  death.  Provide  through 
us  for  the  needs  and  help  of  the  victims 
of  these  sad  days. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  and  other  national  and  local 
leaders  for  their  untiring  efforts  and 
leadership  during  these  critical  times. 
Bless  them  with  inner  strength,  peace 
and  guidance.  Bring  peace,  O  God,  to 
our  Nation  and  our  world  as  we  repent 
of  the  guilt  that  is  on  each  of  us  for 
the  way  we  have  failed  each  other  and 
Thee  in  so  many  ways.  Give  us  light  in 
darkness  that  the  evil  of  these  days  will 


be  defeated  at  the  personal  altar  of 
sacrifice  and  dedication  of  every  citizen 
in  our  dream  of  a  land  of  freedom  and 
equal  justice.  We  pray  in  the  Master's 
name.  Amen. 


CALENDAR 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
April  5. 1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1057  as  well  as  the  next  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  tlie  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2015)  to  amend  section  11-1902, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  coroner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  Eunendment,  on  page  1, 
line  9,  after  the  word  "nature."  insert 
"and  examine  and  report  thereon";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11-1902  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'•S  n-1902.  Inquests;  exceptions;  Jury 

"(a)  The  coroner  shall  take  custody  of  the 
body  of  each  person  found  dead  in  the  Dis- 
trict when  the  manner  and  cause  of  death 
Is  not  already  known  as  accidental  or  In  the 
course  of  nature,  and  examine  and  report 
thereon,  and,  except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  shall  hold  an  Inquest 
concerning  the  death  of  such  person:  Pro- 
iHdcd.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  Jury  of  Inquest  to 
view,  or  to  be  sworn  In  over,  the  body  of  the 
decedent. 

"(b)  The  coroner  may  not  summon  or 
hold  a  jury  of  Inquest  over  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person  where  It  Is  known  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  suicide,  ac- 
cident, mischance,  or  natural  causes;  ex- 
cept that  where  It  Is  not  known  that  the  de- 
ceased came  to  his  death  by  suicide  the 
coroner  may  summon  a  jury. 

"(c)  The  coroner  shall  not  be  required  to 


summon  or  hold  a  Jury  of  inquest  over  the 
body  of  a  deceased  person  In  any  case  In 
which  a  United  States  conmilssloner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  has  ordered  any  per- 
son held  for  action  by  the  grand  Jury  or  a 
court  for  causing  the  death  of  a  person,  or 
In  which  any  person  has  been  indicted  for 
causing  the  death  of  a  person. 

"(d)  A  coroner's  Jury  shall  consist  of  six 
persons." 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1076),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2015  is  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  corner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  S.  2015  on 
March  8,  1968. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

Under  present  law,  the  coroner  Is  required 
to  "hold  an  inquest  over  the  body"  of  each 
person  found  dead  in  the  District  when  the 
manner  and  cause  of  death  is  not  already 
known  to  be  accidental  or  from  natural 
causes.  Tlie  changes  proposed  by  S.  2015 
would  dispense  with  the  statutory  require- 
ment "to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body",  or 
swearing  over  the  body,  by  the  Jurors.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  ceremony  of 
swearing  the  Jurors  over  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased is  antiquated  and  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  The  hill  simplifies  the  procedure 
to  require  that  the  coroner  "shall  take 
custody  of  the  body"  and  hold  an  inquest  In 
the  same  cases  in  which  the  statute  pres- 
ently requires  Inquests  to  be  held. 

The  object  of  a  coroner's  Inquest  Is  to 
obtain  information  as  to  whether  death  was 
caused  by  some  criminal  act  and  to  obtain 
evidence  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty 
person,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  founda- 
tion for  a  criminal  prosecution  In  case  death 
is  shown  to  be  felonious. 

On  occasion,  in  some  cases  involving  deaths, 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  has.  prior  to  action 
by  the  coroner,  found  It  necessary  to  present 
the  cases  to  the  grand  Jury  in  order  to  com- 
plete extradition  proceedings  to  the  District 
for  persons  who  fled  to  other  jurisdictions 
In  other  cases,  the  defendant  has,  prior  to  any 
inquest,  been  arraigned  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  and  or- 
dered held  for  action  by  the  grand  Jury.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  existing  law  requires  that 
a  coroner's  inquest  be  held. 

In  cases  where  a  US.  commissioner  or  a 
judge  has  ordered  a  person  held  for  action 
of  the  grand  Jury,  or  in  a  case  where  the 
person  has  been  indicted  for  causing  the 
death,  an  inquest  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  since  the  criminal  process  has  been 
Instituted  and  probable  cause  to  charge 
homicide  has  been  Judicially  established. 
Paragraph  (c)  of  the  bill  dispenses  with  the 
requirement  for  an  Inquest  in  all  such  cases 
where  probable  cause  has  been  established. 
In  this  respect,  the  committee  believes  the 
bill  dispenses  with  unnecessary  hearings  and 
results  In  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  agreed  to  amend  the  bill 
as  suggested  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  amendment  would 
clarify  that  the  coroner  is  required  to  do 
something  beyond  merely  taking  "custody  of 
the  body";  it  would  require  him  to  examine 
the  body  and  prepare  a  medical  report  of  his 
findings.  The  report  of  his  findings  may  be 


extremely  valuable  In  the  preparation  of 
homicide  cases  for  trial,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  an  Inquest  by  a  jury  has  been 
dispensed  with. 

CONCLXTSION 

Your  committee  recommends  approval  of 
S.  2015  us  amended  by  the  committee. 


POLICE  MUTUAL  AID 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2496)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements 
for  police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
t>een  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"governmental"  strike  out  "imits"  and 
insert  "unit";  on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "employees,"  strike  out  "of  the  Dis- 
trict together  with  all  necessary  equip- 
ment, in  the  event  of  an  emergency  re- 
sulting from  the  existence  of  a  slate  of 
war.  internal  disorder,  or  fire,  flood, 
epidemic,  or  other  public  disaster"  and 
insert  "together  with  all  necessary  equip- 
ment, in  event  of  war,  internal  disorder, 
fire,  flood,  epidemic,  or  other  public  dis- 
order which  threatens  or  has  occurred"; 
and  at  the  top  of  page  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  The  CommLssloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  responsible  for  directing 
the  activities  of  all  policemen  and  other  of- 
ficers and  agents  coming  into  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  reciprocal  agreement, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  au- 
thorize all  policemen  and  other  officers  and 
agents  from  outside  the  District  to  enforce 
the  laws  applicable  in  the  District  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  ihey  were  duly  authorized 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  en- 
ter into  and  to  renew  reciprocal  agreements, 
for  such  period  as  he  deems  advisable,  with 
any  county,  municipality,  or  other  govern- 
mental unit  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  in  order  to  establish  and  carry  into 
effect  a  plan  to  provide  mutual  aid,  through 
the  furnishing  of  policemen  and  other  agents 
and  together  with  all  necessary  equipment, 
in  the  event  of  war.  Internal  disorder,  fire, 
flood,  epidemic,  or  other  public  disorder 
which  threatens  or  has  occurred. 

Sec.  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  unless  the 
agreement  provides  that  each  of  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  shall  (1)  waive  any  and 
all  claims  against  all  the  other  parties 
thereto  which  may  arise  out  of  their  activi- 
ties outside  their  respective  jurisdictions 
under  such  agreement;  (2)  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreement  from  all  claims  by  third  parties 
for  property  damage  or  personal  injury 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
other  parties  to  such  agreement  outside  their 
respective  jurisdictions  under  such  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  policemen  and  other  officers. 


agents,  and  employee  of  the  District,  when 
acting  hereunder  ur  under  other  lawful  au- 
thority beyond  the  territorial  llmlta  of  the 
District,  shall  have  all  of  the  pension,  relief, 
disability,  workmen's  comf>ensation.  and 
other  benefits  enjoyed  by  them  while  per- 
forming their  respective  duties  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  sh.all  be  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  all  policemen  and  other 
officers  and  agents  coming  into  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  reciprocal  agreement, 
and  the  Commis-sioner  Is  empowered  to  au- 
thorize all  policemen  and  other  officers  and 
agents  irom  outside  the  District  to  enforce 
the  laws  applicable  in  the  District  to  the 
same  extent  .is  if  they  were  duly  autliorlzed 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  comment  briefly  on  my  bill,  S.  2496.  In 
recent  years,  the  local  jurisdictions 
which  compose  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  have  been  confronted  with 
many  urban  problems  that  are  regional 
in  nature.  It  was  for  tliis  reason  that  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  was  formed.  The  Coimcll 
of  Governments  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  the  area's  15  major  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Governments  is  con- 
cerned with  the  coordination  of  police, 
flre,  civil  defen.se.  traffic  safety  and  codes 
and  regulations  related  thereto  on  a  re- 
gional ba.sis. 

On  September  29,  1967,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Public  Safety  Policy  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimou.sly  to  urse  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislature  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  adopt  en- 
abling legislation  which  would  allow  the 
local  governments  of  our  region  to  enter 
into  police  mutual  aid  agreements. 

This  type  of  legislation  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Regional  Police  Chiefs' 
Committee,  which  advises  the  Council  of 
(governments  on  iiolice  matters.  The 
police  committee  is  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  ix)lice  from  all  area  local  gov- 
ernments in  addition  to  representatives 
from  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service  and  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Park  Police,  the  air- 
port ))olice  and  the  military  police. 

The  Police  Chiof's  committee  has  ex- 
prrs.sed  concern  on  many  occa.'^ions  over 
the  fact  ttiat  -.vhile  crime  and  civil  dis- 
order often  affect  more  than  one  juris- 
diction in  our  area,  a  police  officer  cannot 
render  emerpency  assistance  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

To  resolve  this  difficultly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduced  S.  2496  to  pave  the 
v.ay  for  an  agreement  which  ".'ould  elimi- 
nate jurisdictional  losti'ictions  incum- 
bent upon  area  law  enforcement  officers 
in  emerpency  situations. 

S.  2496  authorizes  the  new  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for  po- 
lice mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  other  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Washinarton  metropolitan 
area. 

At  his  discretion,  and  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  adrisable,  the  mayor  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
agreements  with  any  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  other  governmental  units  in  the 
States  of  Mar>-land  and  Virginia  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  agreements  would  allow  the  Dis- 
trict and  surrounding  jurisdictions  to 
establish  and  carry  into  effect  a  plan  to 
provide  mutual  aid.  through  the  furnish- 
mg  of  policemen  and  other  agents  and 
employees  of  the  District,  together  with 
all  necessary  equipment  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  resulting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war.  internal  disorder, 
or  fire,  flood,  epidemic,  or  other  public 
disaster. 

The  legislation  would  indemnify  offi- 
cers responding  to  requests  for  emergen- 
cy assistance  from  claims  from  third 
parties  and  would  assure  that  while 
working  outside  their  own  jurisdictions, 
they  would  still  be  covered  by  all  of  the 
pension,  relief,  disability  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  other  benefits  they  enjoy 
while  performing  their  respective  duties 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
several  years  ago  approved  a  bill  permit- 
ting the  development  of  reciprocal  agree- 
ments for  mutual  firefighting  aid  by  the 
local  area  governments. 

Passage  of  S  2496  is  essential  if  our 
local  police  forces  are  to  meet  adequately 
the  growing  interjurisdictional  chal- 
lenges to  the  life  and  property  of  our 
area's  citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee,  and  act  early  and 
favorably  on  S.  2496. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1077'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PCRFOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2496  is  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  agreements  with  governmen- 
tal units  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  pro- 
vide police  mutual  aid  when  emergencies 
threaten  or  occur. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

In  recent  years,  the  local  jurisdictions 
which  compose  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  been  confronted  with  many  prob- 
lems that  are  regional  in  nature  Because  the 
metropolitan  area  comprises  parts  of  two 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  large 
numbers  of  area  residents  travel  back  and 
forth  across  boundary  lines  every  day.  and 
may  be  as  concerned  with,  and  affected  by. 
what  happens  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
they  are  with  events  in  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

Emergencies  such  as  epidemics,  floods,  fires, 
riots,  or  other  internal  disorders  may  af- 
fect more  than  the  immediate  area  of  the 
disaster  or  may  create  a  sudden  temporary 
need  for  additional  police  protection  for  the 
people  In  the  affected  area.  However,  police 
officers  cannot  now  render  emergency  as- 
sistance beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
jurisdiction.  Your  committee  believes  that 
the  public  interest  requires  that  there  be 
some  relaxation  of  the  traditional  boundary 
restrictions  when  actual  or  impending  dis- 
aster threatens  the  public  safety  anywhere 
in  the  area. 

BACKGROUND 

S.  2496  is  patterned  after  the  act  approved 
August  14.  1950  (64  Stat.  441).  as  amended 
(78  Stat.  585:  D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-414).  entitled 


■An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid  plan 
for  Are  protection  by  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  communi- 
ties in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purpcses  ' 

Congress  has  also  authorized  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  Interstate  civil  de- 
fense compacts  (68  Slat  59).  These  compacts 
are  intended  to  provide  mutual  aid  among 
the  States  in  meeting  an  emergency  or  dis- 
aster from  enemy  attack,  including  sabotage 
and  subversive  acts.  Pursuant  to  that  act, 
the  District  of  Columbia  entered  into  com- 
pacts with  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land in  June  1954 

Some  of  the  contingencies  which  S.  2496 
is  designed  to  cover  tall  within  the  area  of 
the  agreements  reached  pursuant  to  the  civil 
defense  legislation.  However,  those  agree- 
ments authorized  under  that  act  do  not, 
like  those  contemplated  under  the  authority 
of  S  2496.  provide  for  emergencies  caused  by 
internal  disorder  Moreover,  the  act  author- 
izes agreements  between  State  governments, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  whereas 
the  present  bill  provides  for  agreements  be- 
tween the  District  Commissioner  and  county, 
municipal  and  other  governmental  units  of 
the  adjacent  States. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
police  mutual  aid  agreements  cutting  across 
State  lines  already  exist  in  some  locations 
throughout  the  country.  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  indicates  that  there  are  ar- 
rangements for  police  mutual  aid  between 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  and  Kansas  City.  Kans.; 
between  Rock  Island.  111.,  and  Davenport. 
Iowa:  and  between  Bristol.  Va  ,  and  Bristol. 
Tenn. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  approved  legisla- 
tion in  its  1968  session  that  would  enable 
countv  and  municipal  governments  includ- 
ing those  in  the  northern  Virginia  portion 
of  the  WashingTun  metropolitan  area,  to  en- 
ter into  police  mutual  aid  agreements  with 
other  Jurisdictions.  The  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture considered  but  did  not  give  final  ap- 
proval to  .\  similar  bill  in  the  legislative 
-session  recently  concluded. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
a  hearing  on  S  2496  nn  March  8.  1968.  The 
bill  received  the  support  of  the  Dep:^rtment 
.)f  Justice,  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, and  the  .Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  ol  Governments. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
.It  his  discretion  .to  enter  into  reciprocal 
.igreements  with  county,  municipal,  or  other 
governmental  anits  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia for  fhe  purpose  ol  establishing  and  car- 
rying (Jut  plans  to  provide  mutual  aid. 
through  the  turnishing  of  policemen  and 
other  employees.  :ind  necessary  equipment. 
m  the  event  of  an  emergency  resulting  from 
war.  internal  disorder,  fire,  flood,  epidemic. 
or  other  public  disaster.  The  committee 
amended  this  section  to  permit  <ippropriat€ 
measures  to  be  taken  m  :#nlicipation  of  such 
emergencies  as  it  would  cover.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  a  mutual  aid  plan  for  not 
control,  for  e.vample.  should  go  into  effect 
when  as  .issemblage  gathers  or  is  expected 
TO  gather  under  circumstances  which  could 
foreseeably  result  in  internal  disorder. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  District  enter 
no  agreements  unless  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  waive  claims  against  all 
other  parties  arising  from  their  activities 
beyond  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  in- 
demnify the  aiding  parties  against  third- 
part  v  claims 

Section  3  provides  that  District  employees 
acting  outside  the  District  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments made  under  the  authority  of  the 
bill  shall  have  all  the  benefits  they  enjoy 
while  performing  theli  duties  within  the 
District. 


The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  add 
section  4.  This  section  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  in  command  of  all  police- 
men and  other  officers  and  agents  coming 
into  the  District  pursuant  to  reciprocal 
agreements,  and  that  the  Commissioner  may 
vest  in  police  officers  from  outside  the  Dis- 
trict the  same  power  and  authority  .is  is  ex- 
ercised by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  permit  the  taking  of  .iction 
in  anticipation  of  emergencies  and  to  em- 
power policemen  from  outi-lde  the  District  to 
exercise  police  authority  when  called  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  discussed 
m  the  previous  paragraphs. 

The  committee  also  approved  two  technical 
amendments.  One  is  to  make  clear  that  the 
plans  to  be  undertaken  by  reciprocal  agree- 
ments will  concern  policemen  and  <ither  em- 
ployees of  the  various  governmental  units 
concerned,  .is  well  as  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  other  amendment  is  a  language  cor- 
rection. 

CONCLUSION 

Yotir  committee  believes  S.  2496  will  help 
to  fill  a  need  for  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
dealing  with  emergencies  m  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  that  might  otherwise  lead 
lo  chaos.  The  committee  recommends  the 
prompt  passage  of  S.  2496. 
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UNIFORM    GIFTS    TO    MINORS    ACT 

The  bill  'H.R.  5799  •  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to 
Minors  Act  to  provide  .hat  gifts  to 
minors  made  under  such  act  may  be  de- 
posited in  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  related  institutions,  and  foi-  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1075).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5799  is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  monetary  gifts  to 
minors  in  the  District  may  be  deposited  in 
savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions, 
and  related  institutions,  as  well  as  in  banks. 

BACKGROUND 

In  its  present  form,  the  District  of  Co- 
Kimbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  i  79  Stat. 
744;  title  21.  sec.  3.  District  of  Columbia 
Code)  provides  that  a  gift  of  money  to  a 
minor  may  be  deposited  in  a  bank,  for  credit 
to  an  account  in  the  name  of  the  donor  or 
other  adult,  or  a  bank  with  trust  powers,  as 
custodian  of  that  monetary  gift  for  the  minor. 
In  that  act.  the  term  "bank"  is  defined  as  "a 
person  or  association  of  persons  carrying  on 
the  business  of  banking,  whether  incorpo- 
rated or  not.  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
The  present  law  does  not  include  homestead 
or  building  associations,  building  and  loan 
associations,  savings  and  loan  associations,  or 
Federal  credit  unions  as  eligible  depositories 
of  monetary  gifts  to  minors. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  no  reason  why 
such  financial  Institutions  should  not  be 
eligible  depositories  for  such  gifts,  and  be- 
lieves that  for  such  transactions,  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
banks.  One  of  the  purposes  of  such  associa- 
tions and  credit  unions  is  to  encourage  and 
promote  savings  and  thrift,  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  it  appropriate  that  they  be  per- 


mitted to  accept  deposits  of  such  monetary 
gifts. 

H.R  5799  passed  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives on  June  26.  1967 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    HILL 

H.R.  5799  solves  the  problem  referred  to 
above  by  substituting  the  term  -nnancial  In- 
stitution" tor  the  word  "bank"  throughout 
the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act. 

In  addition,  'financial  institution"  is  then 
defined  in  these  amendments  to  include  "any 
bank,  homestead  or  building  association, 
local  savings  and  loan  association.  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  or  Federal  credit 
union,  having  an  office  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia "  Tills  language  is  lelt  by  all  parties 
concerned  to  embody  a  correct  solution  to 
this  situation. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  March  8.  1968.  testi- 
mony favoring  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  was  .submitted  by 
spokesmen  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, the  District  of  Columbia  Credit 
Union  League,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
-Savings  and  Loan  League,  Inc.  In  addition, 
your  committee  was  advised  that  the  bill  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Washington  Bar 
Association.  No  opposition  to  the  ijassage  of 
the  bill  was  expressed. 

CONCLUSION- 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  laws 
t;overning  gifts  to  minors  in  at  least  40  ol  the 
.States  now  permit  such  monetary  gifts  to  be 
deposited  m  trust  in  other  standard  financial 
institutions  as  well  as  in  banks.  In  yo\ir  com- 
mittee's view,  this  same  latitude  of  authority, 
as  is  provided  in  H.R.  5799,  should  be  made 
u  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


A  TIME  OF  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
live  in  the  most  troublous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  and  we  have  per- 
haps passed  through  the  most  .significant 
7  clays  of  our  lives.  We  must  consider.  I 
believe,  thiee  major  problems  at  this 
time,  so  that  we  can  keep  our  views  in 
perspective. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  urban  un- 
lest,  which  is  now  so  prevalent  through- 
out our  land, 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  the 
House  very  shortly — I  recogiiize  the  fact 
that  that  is  its  responsibility — would 
pass  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  several  weeks  ago.  I  would  hope, 
also,  that  the  Senate,  in  its  appropriate 
committee,  would  report  the  equal  op- 
portunities employment  bill,  which  has 
been  under  considei-ation  for  more  than 
a  year. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  the  safe 
streets  bill,  but  I  understand  that  be- 
cause of  a  time  limitation  to  allow  vari- 
ous points  of  view  to  be  annotated,  it  will 
not  be  and  could  not  be  brought  up  until 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  laws 
and  appropriations  alone  are  not  the 
answer  in  the  field  of  urban  unrest.  I  be- 


lieve that  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  a 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  facing  up  to  this  prob- 
lem which  confronts  all  of  us.  I  feel,  also, 
that  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens  is  mandatory. 
I  feel.  also,  that  ilierc  mu.st  be  a  respect 
for  law  and  order  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us.  and  it  is  my  belief  that  this  is  vitally 
necessary  if  we  are  to  icpain  our  .self- 
respect. 

The  .second  factor  of  importance  is 
the  question  of  "Vietnam.  I  would  hope 
that,  in  view  of  the  President's  speech 
on  Sunday  a  week  ago.  and  on  the  basis 
of  events  since  then,  all  of  us,  legard- 
less  of  our  personal  views,  would  give 
him  our  full  support  in  his  endeavors 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  that  barbaric 
conflict. 

So  far  as  the  holding  of  the  confer- 
ence which  may  be  in  the  offing  is  con- 
cerned, it  really  is  immaterial  where  it 
will  be  held;  but  if  I  may  express  a  per- 
.sonal  wish,  it  would  be  my  thought  that 
inasmuch  as  this  is  an  Asian  problem, 
perhaps  a  good  site  would  be  Rangoon, 
in  Burma,  or  Pnom  Penh,  in  Cambodia. 

The  third  factor  is  the  in.stability  of 
the  dollar — and  may  I  say  thai  we  can- 
not dissociate  the  urban  unrest.  Vietnam, 
or  the  last  mentioned  factor.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  pass  the 
Senate-approved  bill  which  imposes  a 
10-percent  surcharge  tax  on  income  lax 
payments,  a  $10  billion  reduction  in  the 
budget,  and  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  the 
field  of  expenditures;  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible  in  conference,  that  the  House 
would  report  a  measure  with  a  compa- 
rable degree  of  fiscal  restraint. 

All  three  momentous  crises  must  be 
faced  now  and  action  must  be  taken, 
even  though  it  will  not  provide  overnight 
solutions.  The  measures  recommended 
above  will  provide  only  a  start,  but  a 
good  and  necessary  start. 

Mr.  President,  let  all  of  us  forget  our 
own  political  futures,  personal  and  par- 
tisan, and  do  what  must  be  done  for  the 
common  good  and  the  survival  of  the 
Nation.  All  else  is  of  little  consequence. 
If  the  President  can  make  the  sacrifice 
which  he  has  made.  I  believe  Congress 
can  join  him  in  making  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  see  that  this  Nation  is  once 
again  put  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana  are 
reechoed  by  those  of  us  w*ho  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  our  country.  We  can  do  with 
it  as  we  wish.  We  can  build  it.  We  can 
make  it  a  nation  where  all  human  beings 
who  call  themselves  American  citizens 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  progress. 

I  earnestly  congratulate  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken. 
Surely,  all  of  us  must  demonstrate  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  With  the  free- 
dom we  have  as  American  citizens  goes 
a  greater  i  esponsibility  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  human  system  that  has  been 
established  in  our  country.  Law  and 
order  must  be  respected,  and  the  law 
must  be  enforced. 

When  I  left  here  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  saw  my  fellow  citizens  in  battle  uni- 


form, ordered  to  maintain  vigilance  over 
this  Capitol  Building,  with  machineguns 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  them,  it  almost 
seemed  like  a  nightmare;  it  almost 
seemed  like  .some  kind  of  motion  picture 
.set. 

So  It  ha>  liapi>ened.  Wc  need  now  lo 
begin  to  a.sse.ss  the  damages,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  those  who  bicak  llie 
law  mu-st  pay  the  penalty;  but  also  we 
need  to  take  tlie  long-range  .steps  that 
my  Ltood  friends,  the  Senator  fiom  Mon- 
tana, lias  called  for  this  morning.  I  join 
him  in  earnestly  hoping  that  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  will  approve  the  civil 
lights  bill,  with  the  fair  liousing  legis- 
lation, which  we  ta.sliioned  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  earnestly  liope  that  repre.sentatives 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can i^eople  themselves  will  demonstrate 
lo  the  woild  that  we  are  united  behind 
the  President  a>s  lie  now  seeks  an  hon- 
orable and  decent  .solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  It  matters  not  to  me  where 
the  locale  of  any  negotiations  which 
lake  place  might  be. 

Speaking  as  a  Republican,  I  earnestly 
join  the  leader  ol  the  ma.ionty  party  with 
respect  to  what  he  ,said  in  connection 
with  ihf  problem  ol  the  American  dol- 
lar. Tlie  Senate,  tliank  God.  has  acted 
and  it  has  acted  m  a  bipartisan  lashion. 
It  has  .seen  the  danuer  and  it  has  taken  a 
lorward  .slei)  I  hope  the  Hoii.se  ol  Repre- 
sentatives approves  the  action  ol  the 
Senate  or.  as  the  Senator  said,  that  it  will 
do  the  .same  thing  in  another  legislative 
vehicle,  if  that  is  necessary. 

At  any  rate.  I  wish  to  .say.  "Mike 
Mansfield,  you  are  a  leader  in  this  .soci- 
ety, and  I  am  glad  to  support  vou," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tliank  ihe  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
.session  to  consider  nomination.s  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  i3roceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  lo  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
.sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the  foUowing  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Peoposkd   Amkndmknt   of   thb   Farm   Loan 

Act  and  the  Farm   Cbkdit   Act  op    1933, 

AS  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  to  Improve  the  capitalization 
of  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banlcs  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

RXPORT  OFFSDERAL  POWIR  COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  traufimlttlng,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Mary- 
land Interconnection  Power  Interruption  of 
June  5,  1967,  dated  March  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  for  the  need  for  revision  In  pol- 
icy regarding  assessment  of  late  charges  on 
delinquent  loan  repayments,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  April  3,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  dated  April  3.  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Annual  Report.  Division  of  Coal  Mine 
Inspection.  Bureau  of  Mines 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Coal  Mine  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mines,  for 
the  calendar  year  January  1,  1967,  through 
December  31,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  313  of  the 

Act  Approved  October  27,  1965   (79  Stat. 

1073) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  act  approved  October  27.  1965  (79  Stat. 
1073);  with  an  accompanying  paper;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Reports  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
two  reports  on  the  Commission's  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  entitled  "Annual  Report  to 


Congress  for  1967"  and  its  supplement, 
"Fundamental  Nuclear  Energy  Research — 
1967,"  dated  January  1968  (with  accompany- 
ing reports):  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER; 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  municipal 
council  of  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
imports  on  certain  goods;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Latvian  Asso- 
ciation, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  relating  to  the  50th 
anniversaries  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  Mr.  Dirksen)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  7909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.   (Rept.  No.  1084). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrlckson  (Rept.  No.  1085) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  129,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1086) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  SMATHERS  : 

S.  3289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
A.  Aviles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  : 

S.  3290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire that  the  label  of  drug  containers,  as 
dispensed  to  the  patient,  bears  the  estab- 
lished name  of  the  drug  dispensed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Nelson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,   which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant 
Chlng  Chiu  Liu,  his  wife,  Shu  Tze  Liu,  and 
their  son.  Pulvln  Liu:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr'ELLENDER: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  to  improve  the  capitalization  of 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  and  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Januarv  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther 


King  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3290— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  COMPEL  LABELING  OP  PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  CONTAINERS 
WITH  GENERIC  NAMES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  to  make 
mandatory  the  identification  on  the  label, 
by  their  general  names,  of  the  contents 
of  each  container  of  drugs  sold  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

This  is  the  second  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced to  help  modernize  the  Nation's 
drug  laws.  The  necessity  for  this  change 
became  apparent  during  hearings  I  am 
conducting  as  chairman  of  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  investigating  prescription 
drug  prices. 

A  very  distinguished  authority  and 
famous  medical  expert,  Dr.  Helen  Taus- 
sig, who  discovered  that  thalidomide 
caused  phocomelia — infants  born  with- 
out fully  developed  limbs — testified  to 
the  importance  of  generic  labeling. 

She  said  on  November  28,  1967,  before 
the  subcommittee: 

A  bottle  without  a  generic  name  Is  a  dan- 
gerous custom  since  It  means  that  a  large 
amount  of  unlabeled  medicine  that  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  market  may  remain 
available,  but  also  that,  when  medicines  are 
taken  by  mistake,  especially  by  children,  the 
doctor  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  has 
been  taken. 

Although  common  sense  calls  for  a  change 
in  this  custom,  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
medical  profession  will  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fect such  a  change. 

Dr.  Taussig  went  on  to  say : 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  generic  name, 
because  If  it  is  produced  under  50  different 
trade  names,  (It)  Is  very  hard  to  know 
whether  you  may  not  be  changing  to  exactly 
the  very  same  product  you  have  had  before. 

She  stated  that  during  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  50  to  100  different  brands  of  the 
drug  were  on  the  market  and  that  identi- 
fication of  all  of  them  was  impossible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Taussig  stated  that 
in  Brazil,  where  a  number  of  deformed 
children  were  bom,  tragic  confusion 
reigned.  Drug  investigators  state  that 
thalidomide  was  not  being  sold  in  the 
country,  when  in  fact,  it  was  being  sold 
nnder  five  different  trade  names. 

Dr.  Taussig  said  that  this  tragedy 
could  occur  again,  especially  in  view  of 
the  number  of  potent  drugs  which  are 
being  developed  and  sold  today. 

She  told  the  committee  that  she  felt 
that  "pharmaceutical  firms  would  derive 
certain  benefits  in  having  the  generic 
name  on  the  bottles."  She  said  that  It 
would  prevent  a  less  scrupulous  company 
from  marketing  a  product  which  did  not 
contain  the  essential  ingredient  and  giv- 
ing the  product  such  a  closely  similar 
name  that  people  believe  It  is  the  same 
product. 

She  illustrated  this  with  an  example  of 
two  di-ugs  called  Softnon  and  Softenll. 
The  confusion  was  compounded  since  one 
compound  contained  thalidomide,  but 
the  question  remained  as  to  which  one. 
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Authorities  in  the  field  also  believe  that 
the  appearance  of  the  generic  name  on 
the  label  would  prevent  the  less  scrupu- 
lous company  from  learning  the  makeup 
of  a  formula,  then  manufacturing  the 
drug,  and  selling  it  under  a  different 
name.  This  also  occurred  in  the  case  of 
thalidomide. 

Representatives  of  the  Phai-maceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  testifying  on 
November  21,  1967,  gave  unqualified  sup- 
port to  generic  labeling. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  Cutler,  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association : 

Senator  Nelson.  We  had  testimony  yes- 
terday from  Dr.  Helen  Taussig.  She  testified 
the  same  wav  some  other  expert  witnesses  we 
have  had  respecting  the  labeling  of  bottles 
that  go  to  the  patients  from  the  pharma- 
cist. .  .  .  She  testified,  as  have  some  other 
witnesses,  that  she  thought  It  was  very  Im- 
portant that  the  bottle  that  goes  to  the  pa- 
tient from  the  pharmacist  have  on  the  label 
the  generic  name  of  the  product — excepting, 
of  course,  where  a  doctor  has  specific  reasons 
for  Insisting  that  the  generic  name  not  be  on 
the  bottle. 

Does  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  endorse  that  Idea? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  is  the  recommendation  as 
I  understand  It  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  supports  that  proposal. 
The  PMA  also  thinks  that  the  manufacturing 
sources  should  be  identified  and  the  brand 
name  when  there  is  one  In  addition  to  the 
generic  name. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  objection  to 
the  appearance  of  the  generic  name. 

Mr.  Cutler.  No  sir. 

Dr.  Margaret  M.  McCarron,  F.A.C.P., 
associate  clinical  professor  of  medicine. 
University  of  Southern  California  School 
of  Medicine,  and  assistant  medical  direc- 
tor and  chairman  of  the  therapeutic 
committee,  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  testified  to 
the  need  for  generic  labeling  on  June  29. 
1967. 

Page  585  of  the  hearings  record  is 
clear : 

Dr.  McCarron.  I  would  like  to  insert  here 
that  we  have  had  problems  when  our  pre- 
scriptions were  not  labeled  by  generic 
name.  A  verv  good  example  of  this  is  hydro- 
chlorothiazide, which  is  a  diuretic  agent 
that  is  in  wide  use.  This  drug  is  made  by 
three  drug  companies,  Hydrodluril  for 
Merck.  Oretlc  from  Abbott,  and  Esldrix  from 
Clba. 

Because  of  our  system  of  bidding,  and  the 
size  of  our  hospital,  we  may  have  three 
brands  of  this  drug  in  the  hospital  at  the 
same  time.  Patients  go  to  various  clinics,  and 
there  are  several  conditions  in  which  the 
patient  woxUd  have  edema,  for  which  this 
t>-pe  of  drug  would  be  used.  The  doctor  In 
the  medical  clinic  would  order  Esldrix.  I  am 
not  sure  of  these  colors.  I  think  Esldrix  Is 
yellow. 

Then  the  patient  would  go  to  another  clinic 
and  the  doctor  there  would  see  a  little 
edema  iind  would  give  her  Oretlc  or  hydro- 
chlorothiazide. The  patient  might  end  up 
with  three  bottles  labeled  with  different 
names  of  drugs  that  were  of  different  colors. 
The  patient  obviously  thinks  they  are  three 
different  drugs  and  takes  all  of  them.  We 
have  had  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  low  potassium  levels  aud  with  digitalis 
Intoxication  and  all  kinds  of  things  that 
result  from  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  an 
overdose  of  this  medicine — hydrochloro- 
thiazide. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  obviate  this :  one,  by 


using  generic  names  and  having  our  phar- 
macist prlut  the  generic  name  on  the  label, 
so  that  the  patient  can  at  least  see  that,  al- 
though the  tablet  colors  are  different,  and 
the  sizes  lire  different,  tlie  drug  is  the  same 
drug. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  computer  meth- 
od, which  Isn't  fully  operational  at  this  date. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  is  have  a  computer 
record  of  all  the  medicine  that  has  been  dis- 
pensed, and  present  that  to  the  doctor  when 
the  patient  comes  in  to  the  clinic.  The  com- 
puter record  would  also  include  any  adverse 
drug  reactions  that  the  patient  has  had  or 
any  known  allergies,  so  that  every  physi- 
cian, every  time  the  patient  is  seen,  has  a 
record  of  the  drug  therapy,  and  any  complica- 
tions to  It. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Dr.  McCarron,  you  heard  Dr. 
Cluff's  statement  before,  did  you  not? 
Dr.  McCarron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Now.  wouldn't  you  say  that 
the  example  you  Just  gave  us  about  Esldrix, 
hydrocholorthiazlde,  and  the  other  one.  Is  a 
good  example  of  how  the  use  of  brand  names 
induces  overmedlcatlon? 
Dr.  McCarron  Yes 
Mr.  Gordon.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  McCarron.  Well,  these  errors,  and  they 
are  errors   that   shouldn't  occur,   are  errors 
that  do  occur  in  a  very  large  hospital  where 
many  doctors   arc   taking  care   of   a  patient 
and  a  patient  goes  to  various  clinics. 

We  are  trying  to  set  up  an  administrative 
method  to  decrease  that,  but  we  have  an 
added  problem  in  that  the  names  of  the 
drtig  are  not  the  same  and  the  colors  are 
not  the  same,  and  the  patient  gets  conlused. 
However,  the  patient  could  pick  up  some  of 
these  errors  himself,  If  he  knew  what  he  was 
taking. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  also  a  problem  of 
confusion  to  the  physician? 
Dr.  McCarron.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  he  necessarily  know 
all  of  the  brand  names? 

Dr.  McCarron.  No:  and  the  generic  names 
have  helped  us  tremendously  this  way. 

The  conversion  to  the  new  system  was  rela- 
tively easy  because  of  the  small  number  of 
items  stocked  in  the  pharmacy  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  drug  formulary.  A  pharmacist 
without  prior  training  In  computer  tech- 
niques was  able  to  type  500  labels  in  1  day 
after  1  week's  experience  with  the  method. 
If  the  number  of  drugs  available  was  not 
limited,  a  significant  portion  of  her  time 
would  have  been  spent  in  nonproductive 
work  inquiring  the  code  name  of  the  drug 
from  the  computer,  with  the  hope  that  the 
computer  had  been  programed  ior  the  item. 

A  pharmacist  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
wrote  me  recently: 

If  I  were  to  Introduce  legislation  requir- 
ing prescription  labels  to  cite  the  name  of 
the  drug  content,  you  will  be  doing  more  for 
the  pharmacy  and  the  consimier  than  any 
single  piece  of  legislation  In  my  memory  as 
a  pharmacist. 

A  letter  from  a  Milwaukee  constituent 
points  out  the  need  for  this  measure : 

I  was  so  happy  to  see  your  concern  with 
the  drug  Industry  operation.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  In  drug  treatment  and  knowl- 
edge of  Its  consequences  from  misuse.  I  real- 
ize that  m  this  day  of  miracle  drugs  we  are 
all  happy  for  the  experiment  that  might  save 
a  dying  member  of  otir  family  but  I  feel  we 
must  watch,  the  everyday  use  of  miracle 
drugs.  My  son  Is  allergic  and  we  found  thru 
testing  he  was  allergic  to  common  dust  pol- 
lens etc.  Because  of  this  sensitivity  I  be- 
came concerned  with  drug  sensitivity.  He  Is 
subject  to  .strep  throat  so  he  Is  given  anti- 
biotics often.  Our  doctor  recently  was  away 
and  I  went  to  family  doctor  and  he  pre- 
scribed antibiotic  Rhondoraycln.  That  night 
he  had  terrible  hallucinations — no  fever.  He 
had  lingering  ear  noise  for  months.  There  is 


no  proof  this  tame  from  drug  since  he  did 
come  down  with  chicken  pox  but  pediatri- 
cian said  he  would  not  liave  given  my  son 
that  drug  .suice-  he  felt  the  hospital  had  not 
tested  it  enough  under  hospital  superrtslon 
.  .  .  Now,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  our  family 
doctor  about  the  drug  .and  this  year  he  had 
throat  trouble  ;md  as  I  w.-is  filling  prescrtp- 
lion  saw  Rhondomycin  and  I  stopped  filling 
same. 

My  plea  Is  that  Wisconsin  as  in  Iowa, 
CalUornla  and  many  other  states  should 
have  the  name  of  drug  on  every  perscrlp- 
tlon  ailed.  Has  there  ever  lieen  any  legisla- 
tion in  this  behalf?  ...  I  make  this  plea 
for  allergic  mothers  who  see  newspaper 
articles  identifying  possible  drug  reaction 
complication.<;  and  not  be  .':ure  what  drug 
their  children  are  taking.  I  also  make  this 
plea  for  the  elderly  who  are  careless  at  times 
with  their  drug  use.  My  father-in-law 
changes  doctors  often  and  he  is  diabetic. 
He  often  will  get  new  diabetic  medication 
as  he  complains  that  the  old  one  Isn't  work- 
ing he  also  gets  new  deurltlcs  for  his  heart. 
As  he  is  older  we  often  check  to  see  what 
he  Is  taking  but  he  has  so  many  bottles  It 
Is  difficult  to  determine  If  he  accidentally 
Is  taking  two  deurltlcs  and  two  diabetic  pills 
at  same  time.  If  the  common  name  was  on 
bottle  It  would  be  easier  for  him  and  others 
to  identify  this  and  when  we  read  of  some 
new  pill  that  should  not  be  taken  with  cer- 
tain deurltlcs  or  diabetic  pills  we  can  check 
easily.  Let'.s  Lobby  for  Drug  Labeling  on  all 
Prescriptions  .  .  .  Save  lives  of  the  allergic 
and  the  elderly  .... 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  of  .such 
a  .simple  change  in  the  laws  is  too 
elementary'  to  belabor  with  repeated 
arguments. 

An  eminent  pediatrician  supports  the 
change.  The  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  endorses  the  change. 
The  American  Medical  Association  sup- 
ports the  idea,  as  do  pharmacists  and 
consumers. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  support  for  the 
change. 

The  Congress  should  speedily  enact 
this  necessar^-  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3290)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended,  to  require  that  the  label  of 
ding  containers,  as  dispensed  to  the 
patient,  bears  the  established  name  of 
the  drug  dispensed,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  3292— AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
FARM  LOAN  ACT  AND  THE  FARM 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1933 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  to  improve  the  capi- 
talization of  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  production  credit  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  explana- 
tion of  the  bill,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  re- 
questing its  introduction  and  further 
explaining  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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will     be     received     and     appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3292)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  to  improve  the 
capitalization  of  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  production  credit  as- 
sociations, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ellender.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  explanation  and  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Short  Expl.an.^tion 

federal  intermediate  credit  bank 

amendments 

Sec  liai  The  debt- to-capital  ratio  of  the 
12  PICBs.  which  hmlts  the  amount  of  deben- 
tures and  similar  obligations  the  PICBs  may 
Issue  to  obtain  loan  funds,  would  be  in- 
creased to  20  to  1  ( from  12  to  1 ) 

Sec.  Kb)  Each  PICB  would  be  permitted 
to  Issue  participation  certificates,  in  addition 
to  those  Issued  as  patronage  refunds,  for  pur- 
chase by  flnanclng  Institutions  (other  than 
PCAs^  that. are  entitled  to  receive  participa- 
tion oertlfloates  from  the  bank  as  patronage 
refunds. 

Sec.  l(ci  Amounts  in  the  reserve  account 
of  an  PICB  that  are  allocated  to  PCAs  may 
be  adjusted  to  reestablish  the  amount  owned 
by  each  association  m  proportion  to  its 
patronage  during  the  immediately  preceding 
three  fiscal  years,  if  and  when  similar  adjust- 
ment Is  made  with  respect  to  class  B  stock 
of  the  bank  owned  by  PCAs  as  was  authorized 
in  1965 

PROOrCTION    CREDIT    ASSOCIATION    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2(ai  As  may  be  authorized  under  PCA 
rules  and  regulations,  a  PCA  could  be  per- 
mitted to  cancel  or  retire  class  B  stock. 
either  upon  payment  of  a  loan  or  to  apply 
the  proceeds  in  partial  or  flnal  payment  of 
a  loan,  and  In  other  circumstances. 

Sec.  2(bl  Subject  to  PCA  rules  and  regu- 
lations, a  PCA  rray  issue  its  capital  notes  for 
sale  to  borrowers  and  others  but  such  notes, 
together  with  ot-ier  liabilities  of  the  associa- 
tion, may  not  exceed  ten  times  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  tlie  association. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Washington   D  C  .  Aprtl  5.  1968 
The  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  'To  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  to  Improve  the  capital- 
ization of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  proposed  bill  consists 
of  ft%e  amendments  to  existing  law.  three  of 
which  will  be  discussed  later  as  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  bank  amendments  and  two 
as  production  credit  association  amend- 
ments The  major  proposal  is  to  provide  that 
the  statutory  debt-to-capital  limitation  on 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  which 
determines  the  amount  of  debentures  they 
may  market  to  obtain  loan  funds,  shall  be  20 
to  i  Instead  of  12  to  1.  The  present  limitation 
( 12  to  1 »  Is  unnecessarily  conservative  and 
too  restrictive  if  the  credit  banks  are  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
agricultural  financing  without  calling  on  the 
Government  for  more  capital  and  while  re- 
turning within  a  reasonable  time  the  Gov- 
ernment capital  they  now  have.  There  also 
are  amendments  which  would  enlarge  the 
amount  of  capital  for  the  credit  banks  ob- 
tainable from  other  sources,  1  e..  production 
credit  associations  and  other  institutions 
that  are  financed  by  the  credit  banks.  Be- 
fore describing  the  proposed  amendments  in 
more  detail.  It  may  be  helpful  to  have  some 


background   information  on   the   banks   and 
associations  involved  and  how  they  operate. 

INFf)RMATION  ON   FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 
BANKS   AND   PRODTTTION    CREDIT   ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  one 
in  each  of  the  12  farm  credit  districts  into 
whicli  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
divided,  were  established  in  1923.  They  were 
organized  and  operate  under  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  as  added  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Credits  Acts  of  1523  and  since 
amended  Their  primary  fifnction  is  to  dis- 
count for.  or  purchase  from,  production 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  In- 
stitutions, with  their  indorsement,  notes  rep- 
resenting loans  made  by  them  to  farmers 
and  ranchers;  and  to  make  loans  and  ad- 
vances to  such  associations  and  other  financ- 
ing institutions  to  enable  them  to  make  or 
carry  loans  for  any  agricultural  purpose. 
Loans  made  to  farmers  or  ranchers  may  be 
used  as  coUaterlal  for  loans  and  advances 
from  the  credit  banks.  There  now  are  about 
118  other  financing  institutions,  being  served 
by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  but 
appro.ximately  95  ijercent  of  the  discounting 
and  lending  by  such  banks  is  for  production 
credit  associations. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  ob- 
tain funds  tor  .such  discounting  and  lending 
by  sellini?  their  consolidated  tiebentures  in 
'he  public  securities  market  These  deben- 
tures, lor  which  loans  made  to  farmers  or 
ranchers  are  pledged  as  collateral,  are  the 
joint  and  several  obligations  of  the  12  credit 
banks  and  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
States  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967  $4  2  billion  of  such  debentures  were 
KSMied  and  the  total  amount  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $3.3  billion. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  459  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  with  the  number 
in  the  12  farm  credit  districts  varying  from 
22  to  65  The  as.sociatlons  are  chartered  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  operate 
under  the  provisions  ot  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  Each  association  has  a 
prescribed  territ  irv.  usiially  ranging  from 
one  or  m<ire  counties  up  to  as  much  as  one 
State  or  more,  within  which  it  makes  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Loan  mattiritles 
usually  are  not  more  than  a  year  but  loans 
may  be  made  tor  terms  up  to  seven  years. 
During  fiscal  1967.  the  voltime  of  this  lend- 
ing with  loan  funds  furnished  by  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  in  each  of  the  12 
ciistricts.  totaled  55.1  billion.  Out  of  a  total 
membership  of  548.279  at  the  end  of  that 
vear.  there  were  322.700  borrowing  members 
of  the  .issociations  with  S3-7  billion  of  loans 
■Hitstandiiig 

Further  niiormation  about  the  banks  and 
associations  will  be  given  m  describing  the 
specific  amendments  that  relate  to  them. 

FEDERAL     INTERMEDIATE     CREDIT     BANK 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  i  la  I  As  noted  m  the  third  preced- 
ing paragraph,  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to 
finance  production  credit  associations  and 
other  institutions  m  making  loans  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  the  12  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  .sell  their  consolidated  collateral 
trust  debentures  in  the  public  securities 
market.  Under  existing  law  i  12  U.S.C.  1041 
t  Supp.  II.  1967  I  i .  there  is  a  limitation  "That 
the  .iggregate  amount  of  the  outstanding 
debentures  and  similar  obligations  issued  by 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  shall 
not  exceed  twelve  times  the  surplus  and 
p.iid-in  capital  of  all  such  banks."  The  pro- 
posed ,imendment  is  to  substitute  "twenty" 
for  "tweUe  '  in  the  quoted  provision  so  that 
the  permissible  debt-to-capltal  ratio  would 
be  20  to  1  instead  of  12  to  1  The  need  and 
justification  for  this  is  explained  in  what 
now  follows. 

When  the  debt-to-capital  ratio  of  the 
credit  banks  is  close  to  12  to  1,  and  loans  and 
discounts  are   increasing  rapidly,   the  banks 


can  continue  to  operate  within  that  ratio 
only  if  additional  capital  is  paid  in.  The  ratio 
as  of  June  30,  1967.  was  11.35  to  1.  but  this 
was  reduced  to  10  78  to  1.  after  earninus  for 
the  year  were  distributed.  Based  on  the  latest 
estimates  available,  the  ratio  v,ill  reacli  the 
present  12  to  1  legal  maximum  in  Mav  or 
June  1968 

If  more  capital  must  be  put  into  the  credit 
banks  in  order  to  permit  increased  leiiding 
under  the  present  12  to  1  limitation,  there 
now  are  two  general  sources  for  such  addi- 
tional capital.  First,  out  of  a  revolvinn  fund 
available  for  that  purpose  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  the 
PfA-m  Credit  Administration  may  subscribe 
to  capital  stock  of  the  banks  in  such  amount 
as'he  determines  is  needed  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  a  bank  or  banks  (12  U  S.C.  1061  ^ai 
(111.  Second,  each  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  may  also  require  the 
production  credit  associations  in  its  district 
to  purchase  capital  stock  of  the  bank  in 
order  to  provide  capital  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  ol  the  bank  i  12  U  S.C.  1061iaii2) 
I  Supp  II.  1967 1  1.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  programs  now  being  developed  by  the 
banks  for  the  return  of  tlieir  Government 
capital  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  more 
Government  capital  were  put  into  the  banks 
in  order  to  meet  increasing  credit  needs  un- 
der the  12  to  1  debt-to-capital  limitation.  As 
part  oi  their  Government  capital  retirement 
programs,  the  banks  do  expect  to  call  on  tlie 
production  credit  associations  to  purchase 
additional  capital  stock  of  the  banks.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  deemed  leasible  for  the  asso- 
ciations to  do  this  in  an  amount  that  would 
both  permit  the  return  of  Government  capi- 
tal and  support  increasing  credit  needs  under 
the  12  to  1  debt-to-capital  limitation  now 
applicable.  This  is  why  it  is  proposed  that  the 
debt-to-capital  limitation  be  changed  to  20 
to  1.  Such  a  change  is  necessary  if  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  are  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  Increasing  credit  needs 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  while  at  the  same 
time  returning  Government  capital,  and 
looking  to  the  associations,  within  their  ca- 
pacity, to  provide  additional  capital  instead 
of  calling  for  more  Government  capital.  It  is 
not  only  deemed  necessary  but  is  also  deemed 
amply  justified  by  the  financial  strength  ol 
the  credit  banks,  supporting  which,  as  here- 
after explained,  there  is  also  the  financial 
strength  of  the  associations. 

Before  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
could  suffer  any  loss  on  its  financing  of  the 
production  credit  associations  In  Its  district, 
which  represents  about  95  percent  of  its 
financing,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or 
more  of  the  associations  become  insolvent. 
However,  this  is  well  guarded  against  because 
the  liabilities  of  each  association,  including 
Its  liability  to  the  credit  bank,  may  not  ex- 
ceed ten  times  the  paid-in  and  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  .issociatlon  1 12 
U.S.C.  1032).  Overall  the  associations  are 
currently  operating  within  abotit  a  7  to  1 
debt-to-capital  limitation.  Their  losses  in 
the  33  years  of  their  existence  .since  1933 
have  amounted  to  only  .08  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  cash  advanced  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  This  has  not  resulted  in  any  loss  to 
the  credit  banks,  which  have  stistained  no 
losses  on  any  of  their  loans  or  discounts  made 
since  1933.  when  the  associations  came  into 
being.  Taking  into  account  losses  suffered 
from  their  organization  in  1923.  the  net 
losses  of  the  credit  banks  In  44  years  of  oper- 
ation have  amounted  to  approximately  SI 
for  each  $9,000  of  credit  extended. 

Today  the  likelihood  of  losses  by  the 
credit  banks  on  their  loans  and  discounts 
for  the  associations  Is  even  further  reduced. 
As  a  protection  for  their  capital  and  surplus. 
the  associations  have  accumulated  reserves 
for  losses  totaling  $86,5  million,  or  2.4  per- 
cent of  total  loans  outstanding  on  June  30, 
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1967  Further,  the  associations  in  the  differ- 
ent districts,  within  the  past  few  years,  have 
adopted  either  loss  sharing  or  participation 
loan  ,tKreements,  or  both,  in  connection  with 
their  loans.  While  these  agreements  for  the 
different  districts  are  in  varying  terms,  the 
genera!  effect  is  that  certain  losses  by  one 
association  are  made  up  by  contributions 
from  the  other  associations.  In  this  manner. 
the  collective  financial  strength  of  the  asso- 
ciations in  a  district  serves  to  insulate  the 
credit  bank  from  losses  on  its  loans  or  dis- 
counts for  the  associations  The  debentures 
issued  by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  therefore,  are  not  only  supported  by 
a  like  amount  of  farmers'  notes  and  the 
financial  strength  of  the  banks  themselves, 
but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
financial  strength  of  the  associations.  With 
due  recognition  of  this,  there  is  considered 
to  be  ample  justification  for  the  proposed 
;miendment  so  far  as  concerns  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  the  debentures  Issued  by  them. 
Section  Hb) .  Under  existing  law  il2 
U.S.C.  10721  bl).  participation  certificates 
are  issued  in  payment  of  patronage  refunds 
to  financing  Institutions  other  than  produc- 
tion credit  associations  that  use  the  services 
of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank.  In 
the  case  of  production  credit  associations, 
patronage  refunds  are  paid  in  capital  stock 
and  such  associations  have  in  the  past  been 
required  and  may  again  be  required  to  pur- 
chase additional  capital  stock  in  the  bank. 
The  present  amendment  is  to  permit  other 
financing  institutions  to  also  purchase  par- 
ticipation certificates  of  the  bank  in  addi- 
tion to  tho,se  that  they  receive  as  patronage 
refunds.  This  would  provide  the  credit  banks 
with  an  additional  source  of  capital. 

Section  no.  Under  a  1965  amendment  1 12 
U.S.C.  1061  lai  i2)  iSupp.  II.  1967)  i ,  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  class  B  stock  in  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  owned  by  produc- 
tion credit  associations  may  be  adjusted  to 
reestablish  the  amount  of  such  class  B  stock 
owned  bv  each  association  in  proportion  to 
the  average  indebtedness  (loans  and  dis- 
counts i  of  each  issoclation  to  the  bank  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  three  fiscal 
years.  If  and  when  this  is  done,  the  present 
amendntent  would  authorize  amounts  in  the 
reserve  account  that  are  allocated  to  produc- 
tion credit  associations  to  be  reestablished 
in  substantially  the  same  proportion  as  the 
holdings  of  class  B  stock. 

PRODUCTION    CREDIT    ASSOCIATION    AMENDMENTS 

Section  2(a).  Each  borrower  from  a  pro- 
duction credit  association  is  required  to  own. 
at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  class  B  stock 
of  the  association  in  an  amount  equal  to  $5 
per  $100  or  fraction  thereof  o:  the  .imount  of 
the  loan  (12  U.S.C.  1131gl.  Class  B  stock 
entitles  a  holder  to  vot€  (  one  vote  per  holder ) 
and  may  be  purchased  only  by  farmer  bor- 
rowers from  the  association  and  individuals 
eligible  to  become  borrowers:  and  within  two 
years  a*..er  a  holder  of  class  B  stock  has 
ceased  o  be  a  borrower  from  the  association, 
such  class  B  stock  must  be  exchanged  for 
nonvoting  class  A  stock  of  the  association 
•which  may  be  purchased  and  held  by  in- 
vestors (12" U.S.C.  nsie).  The  present  amend- 
ment concerns  a  provision  in  the  law  (12 
U.S.C.  1131E)  that  the  class  B  stock  of  a 
production  credit  association  owned  by  a 
borrower  from  the  association  "shall  not  be 
cancelled  or  retired  upon  payment  of  the 
loan."  Immediately  after  the  quoted  words 
•would  now  be  added  "or  otherwise,  except 
as  may  be  authorized  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. '.  This  would  make  it 
possible  to  authorize  retirement  of  the  stock 
upon  payment  of  the  loan,  as  may  sometimes 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  borrower 
and  the  association.  The  amendment  would 
also  permit  retirement  of  the  stock  for  appli- 
cation  of    the   proceeds   In    partial    or   final 


payment  of  the  loan  and  in  other  circum- 
stances as  authorized  under  the  rules  and 
regulations 

Section  IMb)  Production  credit  a.ssocia- 
tions  are  specificilly  authorized  to  borrow 
from,  and  rediscount  paper  with  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks  Except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  1 12  USC  1131h.  .second  .sen- 
tence), such  associations  may  not  borrow 
from  or  rediscount  paper  with  any  other 
bank  or  agency  It  h;is  not  been  considered 
within  their  authority  to  Iwrrow  from  in- 
vestors generally  as  by  the  sale  of  capital 
not*s.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
specifically  authorize  a  production  credit  as- 
sociation to  issue  Its  capita!  notes  for  haIc 
w  borrow^ecs  ;  nd  others.  Tills  new  authority 
would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  capital  notes  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  together  with  other  liabilities 
of  the  association,  may  not  exceed  ten  times 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  association. 
.  .  .  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  draft  of  proposed  bill 
there  is  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  those 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  propo.sed 
to  be  amended  on  which  is  indicated  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  by  the  propo,sed 
bill. 

This  submission  is  as  directed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  and  early  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  Is 
recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  bill  from  the  .standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.   B.   TOOTELL. 

Goverrior. 


FASCIST  GREECE 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'S.J.  Res.  8)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  vears  of  age  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  !  Mr.  Magnuson  I  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
insr.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  I .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoDDl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  129 >  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretar>-  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  ,study  and 
investigation  of  the  existing  compensa- 
tion system  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  21 
years  ago.  President  Harry  S  Truman 
made  the  deci.Mon  to  commit  our  tnili- 
lary  might  and  our  economic  resources 
to  .save  Greece  from  ihe  .serious  tliieat  ot 
a  Communist  takeover  He  a.sked  the 
Cont-re.ss  to  aid  Greece  to  preserve  a  "way 
of  life  ba.sed  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority and  distinguished  by  free  in- 
.stitutions.  repre.sentative  government, 
free  elections,  guarantees  of  individual 
libeity.  freedom  of  speech  and  religion 
and  freedom  Irom  political  oppression" 
His  lii.storic  action  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Truman  doctrine  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Communi.st-led  in- 
.surrection  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  government  in  Greece.  Since 
that  time,  the  United  States  has  paid 
almost  S4  billion  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  for  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece  to  help  enable  that  na- 
tion to  remain  a  bastion  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Greece  is  no  longer  free.  On  April  21. 
1967.  a  .small  uroup  of  Fasci.st  army  of- 
ficers seized  power  in  Greece,  the  cradle 
of  democracy,  and  established  a  military 
iunta  which  has  ever  since  ruled  by  de- 
cree. They  have  destroyed  free  institu- 
tions, abolished  representative  govern- 
ment, prevented  fiee  elections,  estab- 
lislied  control  over  press  and  radio,  put 
an  end  to  all  guarantees  of  individual 
liberty,  throttled  freedom  of  speech,  im- 
DO.sed  a  handpicked  administration  on 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  begun 
a  reign  of  terror  against  political  dis- 
.senters.  Forthwith  from  that  time  to 
this  they  have  imprisoned  more  than 
6.000  men  and  women  without  trial. 

Unfortunately,  the  colonels  and  other 
officers  who  perpetrated  this  have  been 
trained  by  American  military  mi.ssions 
and  weapons  they  used  were  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  instead  of  rightwing 
generals  and  colonels,  a  ragtag  group 
of  leftwing  extremists  and  Communists 
had  staked  a  coup  d'etat  and  established 
a  Communist  government,  or  quasi- 
Communist  government,  in  Greece,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  note  whetlier  we 
would  have  taken  action— military  or 
othenvise — to  restore  democracy  to  that 
land.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  done 
.so  is  remarkable  in  light  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  which  was  invoked  to  justify  in- 
tervention in  the  Greek  civil  war  21  years 
ago,  and  which  is  frequently  cited  as  a 
justification  for  our  intervention  in  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  our  almost  total  in- 
volvement in  tile  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
which  President  Johnson  has  turned  into 
an  American  air  and  ground  war  has 
obscured  the  tragic  events  in  Greece. 
However,  the  desti-uction  of  democratic 
government  in  that  land  by  Fascist  mili- 
tar%-  officers  nearly  a  year  ago  should  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

I  have  continually  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  an  ai-m's-length  rela- 
tionship with  the  illegal  government 
now  ruling  in  Athens,  and  in  particular 
to  refrain  from  extending  any  form  of 
military  or  economic  assistance  to  it 
until  the  ruling  junta  gives  firm  guar- 
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antees  that  constitutional  government 
and  free  and  honest  elections  will  be  re- 
Instituted  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
any  event,  before  any  aid  whatever  Is 
forthcoming  tram  us. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
dravsm  by  degrees  into  so-called  normal- 
ized relations  with  what  is  plainly  an 
illegitimate  regime.  Most  Greeks  still 
look  to  the  United  States  as  their  best 
hope  for  a  return  to  freed<Mn.  If  we  are 
not  to  disappoint  this  hope,  we  must 
exert  our  Influence  to  the  utmost  to  re- 
store freedom  to  Athens,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
'very  thoughtful  letter  from  Rev.  Wilson 
Rldenour  of  the  Reily  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  Reverend  Rlde- 
nour clearly  and  concisely  sets  forth  the 
paradox  of  our  total  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  our  total  noninvolvement 
In  Greece.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rexlt  Phesbtterian  Ckttrch, 

Oxford,  Ohio.  April  2,  1968. 

DE.1R  Senator  Youno:  Frequently  I  re- 
joice at  some  statement  of  yours  and  admire 
you  very  mucb  for  saying  It,  and  I  want  you 
to  Icnow  It. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  seem  to 
show  that  you  have  been  right  all  the  time 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  that  with 
your  opposition  to  the  war  you  have  helped 
make  history. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  what  you  said 
about  the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece. 
The  administration  appeared  to  be  ready  to 
start  World  War  III  for  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  has  no 
trouble  getting  along  with  a  bimch  of  Nazis 
in  Greece.  Indeed,  it  Is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  if  the  United  States  can  find  a  military 
dictator  anywhere  in  the  world,  we  will 
make  a  beloved  ally  out  of  him  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  "free  world". 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vlfn.soN  RnJENOuR. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

Mr.  AIORSE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  receiving  in  the  mail  this  morning 
a  message  which  I  have  been  advised  was 
written  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  March.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage that  symbolically  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  the  coffin  this  morning.  It  Is  a 
message  which  at  least  gives  us  an  in- 
sight Into  the  thinking  of  this  great 
American,  now  an  historic  American 
martyr,  concerning  the  race  problem  as 
he  saw  it  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 

The  message  is  an  appeal  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  wrote,  for  funds  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  connection 
with  the  march  planned  for  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  Ova  national  government  Is 
playing  Russian  roulette  with  riots;  It  gam- 
bles with  another  summer  of  disaster.  Not 
a  single  basic  social  cause  of  riots  has  been 
corrected.  Though  ample  resources  are  avail- 
able they  are  squandered  substantially  on 
war.  However,  the  Inhumanity  and  Irre- 
Bponslbillty  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  not  a  reflection  of  popular  atti- 
tudes— legislation  to  abolish  slums  and  end 
all  unemployment  has  been  endorsed  by  a 


wide  majority  of  the  American  people  in 
reputable  polls.  Yet,  these  positive  proposals, 
like  the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  will  be  filed  away  to  gather  dust 
if  the  people  do  not  generate  relentless  pres- 
sure on  Congress. 

It  was  obdurate  government  callousness 
to  misery  that  first  stoked  the  flames  of 
rage  and  frustration.  With  unemployment 
a  scourge  in  Negro  ghettos,  the  government 
still  tinkers  with  trivial  half-hearted  meas- 
ures— refuses  sUU  to  become  an  "employer 
of  last  resort".  It  asks  the  business  commu- 
nity to  solve  the  problem  as  though  its  past 
failures  quaUfied  it  for  future  success.  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  Negro  lives  are  too 
cheap  to  justify  resolute  measures;  it  is 
easier  to  speculate  in  blood  and  do  nothing. 

SCLC  cannot  wait;  it  cannot  watch  as  the 
only  systematic  response  to  riots  are  feverish 
military  preparations  lor  repression.  It  can- 
not sit  In  appalled  silence  and  then  deplore 
the  holocaust  when  tragedy  strikes. 

We  cannot  coiidone  either  violence  or  the 
equivalent  evil  of  passivity. 

We  Intend,  before  the  summer  comes,  to 
initiate  a  "last  chance"  project  to  arouse  the 
American  conscience  toward  constructive 
democratic  change. 

We  Intend  to  channelize  the  smoldering 
rage  of  the  Negro  and  white  poor  In  an  effec- 
tive militant  movement  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  A  pilgrimage  of  the  poor  will 
gather  in  Washington  from  the  sliams  and 
the  rural  starvation  regions  of  the  nation.  We 
will  go  there,  we  will  demand  to  be  heard, 
and  we  will  stay  until  America  responds.  If 
this  means  forcible  repression  of  our  move- 
ment we  will  confront  It.  for  we  have  done 
this  before.  If  this  means  scorn  or  ridicule, 
we  will  embrace  it,  fcr  tliat  Is  what  America's 
poor  now  receive.  If  it  means  Jail,  we  accept 
it  willingly,  lor  the  millions  of  poor  already 
are  imprisoned  by  exploitation  and  discrimi- 
nation. We  will  In  this  way  fashion  a  con- 
frontation unique  In  drama  but  firm  in  dis- 
cipline to  wrest  from  government  funda- 
mentiil  measures  to  end  the  long  agony  of  the 
hard  core  poor.  A  prosperous  society  can 
afford  It;  a  moral  society  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  it. 

We  are  Uvklng  action  after  sober  reflection. 
We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
our  government  does  not  correct  a  race  prob- 
lem until  It  Is  confronted  directly  and 
cir:imatically. 

SCLC  had  to  precipitate  a  Birmingham  to 
open  public  accommodations;  it  had  to 
mari  h  against  brutality  in  Selma  before  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote  was  buttressed 
by  federal  statutes.  There  was  a  thunderous 
chorus  that  sought  to  discourage  us  when 
we  Initiated  direct  action  In  Birmingham  and 
Selma.  Yet,  today  our  accomplishments  in 
these  cities,  and  reforms  that  radiated  from 
them  are  hailed  with  pride  in  all  circles. 

The  nation  has  been  warned  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  that  our  society  faces 
catastrophic  division  In  an  approaching 
doomsday  if  the  country  does  not  act.  We 
have,  through  tills  non-violent  action,  an 
opportunity  to  avoid  a  national  disaster  and 
to  create  a  new  spirit  of  harmony. 

Please  send  the  maximum  contribution  in 
this  crisis  year  that  your  circumstances  per- 
mit. While  we  are  engaged  In  our  Washing- 
ton project  we  will  also  be  continuing  our 
far-flung  work  in  \-oter  registration,  citizen- 
ship education  and  other  activities.  We  can, 
together,  write  another  luminous  moral  chap- 
ter in  American  iilstory.  All  of  us  are  on 
trial  in  this  troubled  hour,  but  time  still  per- 
mits us  to  meet  the  future  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Please  mail  your  check  today  to  fill 
tomorrow  with  optimism  and  hope. 
With  warmest  good  wishes, 

M.^RTIN  Luther  Kino,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that,  in  these  solemn  hours  as  we 
grieve  this  fallen  American,  we  take  note 


of  the  thoughts  that  he  was  thinking  and 
the  pleas  he  was  making  shortly  before 
his  death. 

On  Friday,  April  5,  1968,  the  New  York 
Times  printed  a  remarkable  story  about 
statements  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
made  to  some  2,000  supporters  at  a  rally 
the  night  before  his  murder.  If  language 
spoken  can  ever  be  an  indication  of  a 
premonition  then  Martin  Luther  King's 
speech  at  least  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  he  was  prepai-ed  to  meet  his  God. 
The  New  York  Times  story  reports  that 
in  the  coui-se  of  his  speech  he  said: 

Like  anybody  I  would  like  to  live  .i  long  life 
and  longevity  has  its  place.  But  I  am  not 
concerned  about  that  now.  I  Just  want  to  do 
God's  will. 

And  He's  allowed  me  to  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain. And  I've  looked  over,  and  I  have  seen 
the  promised  land.  I  may  not  get  there  with 
you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  tonight  that 
we  aa  a  people  will  get  to  the  promised  land. 

So  I'm  happy  tonight.  I'm  not  worried 
about  anything.  I'm  not  fearing  any  man. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  believer  in  God 
was  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr.  President,  his  faith,  his  cause,  his 
teachings,  his  leadership  have  not  died 
with  his  body  but  will  live  on  through 
eternity.  It  is  for  us  the  living  to  right 
the  wrongs  he  so  valiantly  sacrificed  him- 
self to  overcome. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  TRAGIC  AND  TRYING  PERIOD  FOR 
OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  have  sad- 
dened, shocked,  distressed,  angered,  and 
torn'*the  Nation.  This  is  a  tragic  and  try- 
ing period  for  the  United  States. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  dastardly  act  that  shocked 
all  men  of  good  will.  Dr.  King  was  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  His  cause  was  hon- 
orable and  just.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
it  with  a  dignity  that  won  the  respect  of 
the  Nation.  The  country  will  be  poorer 
for  the  loss  it  has  suffered. 

How  much  poorer  we  are  has  already 
been  revealed  across  the  country.  The 
riots,  the  looting,  the  arson,  the  death, 
and  destruction  will  mark  this  period  as 
one  of  the  darkest  in  American  history. 

There  are  reasons  and  causes  for  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  past  few  days 
across  the  country.  But  they  are  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  violence  and  terror,  the 
death,  and  destruction.  They  are  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  breakdown  In  law  and  order 
that  Is  basic  to  all  that  the  United  States 
stands  for  and  all  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  stood  and  marched  for. 

So  let  us  make  no  bones  about  it.  While 
we  continue  to  seek  and  move  toward  the 
solutions  to  the  basic  problems,  we  must 
come  to  grips  immediately  with  the  im- 
mediate problems.  Law  and  order,  and 
respect   for    them,   must    be    restored, 


promptly  and  efficiently,  in  every  city  in 
this  country-  All  of  the  resources  of  the 
Government  must  be  applied  to  regain 
and  keep  control. 

From  my  own  observations  and  activi- 
ties in  Washington  and  throughout 
Mainland  in  recent  weeks,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  several  areas  require  priority  at- 
tention: 

First.  A  major,  all-out  campaign 
against  crime  must  be  undertaken.  The 
crime  figures  in  the  United  States  were 
rising  at  an  alai-ming  rate  long  before 
the  developments  of  the  past  few  days. 

The  tool  that  will  permit  government 
on  all  levels  to  launch  an  anticrlme  cru- 
sade is  here  in  the  Congress.  It  i.s  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  It 
is  designed  to  make  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  available  to  local 
governments  across  the  land  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  It  would  result  in  more 
local  policemen,  better  trained  and  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  law  and  dissorder.  The 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  must 
become  law  this  year. 

Second.  One  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance.  It  in- 
volves gun  controls.  The  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Conti'ol  Act  must  include 
strong  and  effective  pronsions  to  pro- 
hibit the  mail-order  sale  of  all  firearms 
and  the  over-the  counter  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  the  out-of-state  resident. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  King  has  bru- 
tally dramatized  the  need  for  controls 
on  the  sale  of  weapons  that  lead  to  vio- 
lence. It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  just  hours 
before  Dr.  King  was  shot,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  rejected  the  gun 
control  legislation  the  countrv'  so  des- 
perately needs.  The  committee  has  now 
partly  reversed  its  earlier  action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  give  this  matter  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  realize  that 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  action  is 
needed. 

Effective  gun  control  legislation  would 
not  restrict  constitutional  rights  nor 
apply  hardships  or  difficulties  on  quali- 
fied private  citizens  who  may  desire  to 
possess  firearms  for  legitimate  and  law- 
abiding  rea.'ions. 

But  it  seems  clear  that  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  to  persons  who  should 
not  have  them  is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  crime  problem  today  and 
to  such  senseless  tragedies  as  the  slaying 
of  Dr.  King.  Strong  and  effective  gun 
control  legislation  is  essential. 

Third.  Another  feature  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  that  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance Is  the  maimer  of  funding.  The 
legislation  should  provide  for  direct  fund- 
ing to  local  and  regional  governments. 
The  campaign  against  crime,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  conducted  on  the  local  and 
regional  levels.  Crime  begins  as  a  matter 
of  local  concern  and  it  should  be  attacked 
as  a  matter  of  local  responsibility.  Fund- 
ing to  the  States  would  delay  and  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  this  responsibility. 

Fourth.  Congress  has  moved  purpose- 
fully In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  but  the 
job  Is  not  completed.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  strong  civil  rights  bill  in  this 
session.  It  would  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans,  and  provide  penalties 


for  all  who  interfere  with  those  rights.  It 
would  go  far  toward  preventing  the  kind 
of  outburst  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few 
days.  It  would  assist  all  decent  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  it  would  crack 
down  on  all  who  act  irresponsibly.  The 
House  must  act  promptly  to  approve  the 
Senate  bill. 

Fifth.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment crack  down  with  all  the  re- 
sponsible authority  at  its  command 
against  the  troublemakers  and  the  rabble 
rousers  who  stir  the  hate  and  the  ferment 
and  the  Alolence.  I  was  shocked,  dis- 
tressed and  angered  by  the  total  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  showTi  by  the 
looters,  arsonists,  and  rioters  in  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  It  is  clear  from 
published  and  broadcast  accounts  of 
their  activities  and  statements  that 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  others  like  him 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  \1olence 
and  disorder  in  Washington  and  other 
cities  across  the  land. 

On  Saturday,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  At- 
torney General  Ram.^ey  Clark  demand- 
ing the  immediate  arre.=-t  of  Mr.  Car- 
michael on  the  auprcpiiatc  charges  of 
inciting  to  riot.  He  and  other  militants 
who  have  clearly  dcmoiistrated  their 
disrespect  for  the  lav  should  'ue  arrested, 
prosecuted  and  punished  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law.  They  mu.st  know  that 
law  and  order  still  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  there  is  no  room  in  Mary- 
land, in  this  city,  anyplace  cl.<e  in  the 
country,  for  people  who  act  ?.s  they  do. 
There  is  room  only  for  responsibiliry  and 
respect  for  the  law. 

Along  the  same  li;ic.  it  seems  to  ;nc 
that  Federal  oificials  may  have  waited 
too  long  before  ordering  Army  troop.*  to 
duty  on  Washir.gton'.s  streets  a::d,  per- 
haps, in  other  cities  as  well.  Delay  in 
coping  with  disorder  is  disastrous.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  Government's 
responsibility.  At  the  first  indications  of 
difQculty,  the  proper  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  appropriate  author- 
ity, must  move  swiftly  and  snr-.oothly. 
Again,  law  and  order  are  the  first  re- 
sponsibility. 

Sixth.  Effective  liaison  and  coordina- 
tion must  be  maintained  between  all 
units  of  government,  on  all  levels.  Three 
weelis  ago,  I  met  with  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  and  Public  Safety  Director 
Patrick  Murphy  to  discuss  this  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Oiu-  meeting  was  prompted  by 
concern  expressed  to  me  by  citizens  of 
suburban  Maryland.  Tliey  wanted  to 
know  what  the  city  was  preparing  to  do 
about  Dr.  King's  planned  march  on 
Washington  this  month.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  the  suburbs  would  be  affected. 
Mr.  William  Greenhalgh,  president  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Council,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman.  chairman  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Commissioners, 
asked  me  to  arrange  the  meeting  with  the 
mayor,  and  they  accompanied  me  to  it. 
So  did  Gen.  George  CJelston.  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard. 

It  was  distressing  to  learn  at  that 
meeting  that  effective  coordination  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  local  and  State 
governments  in  Maryland  had  not  been 


arranged  satisfactorily.  As  a  result  of 
our  meeting,  plans  were  immediately  be- 
gun to  establish  that  coordination.  Tliat 
type  uf  action  .should  be  one  of  the  fiist 
orders  of  business  when  a  major  and 
controversial  activity  is  planned  for  a 
large  metroiiolitan  area  like  this  one. 
Seventh.  With  regard  to  local  coordi- 
nation, there  is  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress  this  year  that 
must  be  enacted.  It  is  a  bill  to  provide  for 
mutual  police  aid  agreements  between 
Washington  and  the  surrounding  subur- 
ban jutisdictions.  During  the  events  of 
the  ijast  weekend,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department  was  unable  to  han- 
dle all  uf  the  blayes  that  erupted  acro.ss 
the  city.  Fire  units  from  Montgomery 
und  Prince  Georges  counties,  and  from 
suburban  Virginia,  responded  and  per- 
formed admirably  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions.  As  the  sponsor  of  the 
le;Tislation  that  would  permit  the  same 
type  of  mutual  aid  by  law  enforcement 
officers,  I  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

Eighth.  One  of  the  great  and  lasting 
tragedies  that  results  from  the  disastrous 
events  of  recent  days  is  the  ruin  of  hun- 
dreds of  business  enterprises.  Most  of 
thern  arc  small  businesses,  owned  and 
operated  by  individuals  who  depended  on 
them  for  tiieir  livelihoods.  Those  propri- 
etors arc  white  and  Negro.  But  the  color 
distinction  does  not  matter.  The  losses 
they  have  suffered  know  no  color  differ- 
ences. 

The  i;roblom  is  compounded  by  the 
difficulties  these  people  have  experienced 
in  obtaining  adequate  insurance  cover- 
iisic  for  their  business  establishments. 
Manv  of  them  were  gros.sly  underinsured, 
or  not  insured  at  all.  Others  paid  exor- 
b  tant  premiums.  Insurance  companies 
simply  refused  to  provide  insurance,  or 
provided  it  most  reluctantly,  because 
these  businesses  were  in  poor  sections  of 
the  cities. 

Many  of  these  businessmen  will  need 
Immediate  relief.  The  Government  should 
move  quickly  to  provide  assistance  to 
them  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration or  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, in  the  form  of  emergency  low-in- 
terest loans.  The  Government  has  a 
clear  obligation  in  this  area,  to  help  re- 
build the  shattered  economy  of  the  torn 
urban  communities.  If  legislation  is 
needed,  it  will  have  my  full  support. 

As  a  longer  range  approach,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  pending  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  Government  to 
establish  insurance  programs  for  busi- 
nessmen who  can  not  otherwise  obtain 
adequate  coverage  because  of  the  crime 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  .some  of  the 
immediate  and  pressing  problems  facing 
the  country.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  act 
promptly  on  them.  Above  all,  a  theme 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  way 
of  life  must  be  restored.  It  is  the  theme 
of  law  and  order.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  it.  and  no  dilly-dallying  about 
it.  Law  and  order  must  prevail  in  this 
country,  and  all  who  act  or  think  to  the 
contrary  must  be  dealt  with  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  We  can  not  afford  less. 
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NEW  DRAFT  POLICIES  UNDER- 
SCORE NEED  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND  LEGISLATIVE  REVI- 
SIONS OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
In  extending  selective  service  legislation 
for  another  4  years,  the  Congress  under- 
took revisions  which  were  intended  to  re- 
move inequities  in  its  application.  How- 
ever, recent  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  clearly  demonstrate  that, 
given  the  existing  legislative  framework. 
the  draft  system  continues  to  fall  far 
short  of  this  goal. 

At  the  heart  of  the  deficiencies  is  the 
method  by  which  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve  are  selected  from 
their  fellows.  The  recent  administration 
change  of  policy  with  regards  to  defer- 
ments clearly  demonstrates  the  Congress 
has  as  yet  failed  to  supply  an  appropriate 
answer  to  the  b«isic  and  searching  ques- 
tion. 'Who  serves  when  not  all  serve?" 
The  action  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  chaired  by  Pi-esident  Johnson. 
in  recommending  a  new  policy  removing 
draft  deferments  for  most  graduate  stu- 
dents and  mkiiy  skilled  workers  is  certain 
to  result  in  a  raid  on  America's  pool  of 
highly  trained  manpower — a  raid  with 
repercussions  that  will  continue  to  be  felt 
for  years  to  come. 

In  his  telegram  to  all  State  directors 
relaying  the  advice  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Greneral  Hershey 
reemphasized  that  the  present  and  long- 
standing practice  of  calling  the  oldest  eli- 
gibles  first  was  to  remain  in  effect.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  two  administra- 
tive decisions  that  has  produced  a  serious 
situation  of  yet  unknown  dimensions 
which  is  potentially  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

It  is  clear  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
.nip  the  crisis  in  the  bud.  The  administra- 
tton  has  the  authority  presently  available 
to  begin  to  correct  this  situation.  The 
EWiministration  should  act  immediately. 
The  opportunity  also  should  be  seized  to 
enhance  the  overall  equity  of  the  system. 
Focusing  on  the  first  part  of  the  deci- 
sion— the  removal  of  draft  deferments 
for  all  graduate  students  except  medical 
and  dental  students,  and  deferments 
based  on  "essential  activities"  or  "crit- 
ical occupations" — the  preliminaiT  fig- 
ures are  shocking. 

Information  available  indicates  that 
those  who  will  have  to  leave  graduate 
school,  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  on  to  graduate  school,  and  those 
who  are  finishing  advanced  study  and 
likely  would  have  gone  into  pursuits 
previously  defined  as  critical,  would  total 
around  200.000.  Add  to  this  the  number 
of  men  who  were  deferred  based  on  oc- 
cupation and  now  likely  will  be  dropped 
from  that  category,  and  the  total  reaches 
approximately  300,000  young  men  who 
are  directly  affected. 

Present  estimates  are  that,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1.  the  require- 
ments for  the  draft  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300,000  men.  With  callups 
done  on  a  regional  basis,  and  with  local 
boards  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  eligibles  first,  virtually  all 
of  those  called  to  military  service  this 
year  in  many  areas  will  be  from  the 
graduate  school  and  skilled  critical  em- 


ployment categories.  If  unifomily  im- 
plemented, the  new  F>olicies  will  have 
several  immediate  and  unfortunate  re- 
sults. 

First,  instead  of  remaining  in  or  mov- 
ing into  positions  in  industry,  research, 
business  and  the  academic  world,  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  our  highly 
skilled  men  will  be  diverted  on  a  whole- 
sale basis  to  the  military  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  military  needs, 
n.ost  of  these  men  will  serve  in  capaci- 
ties in  which  the  benefit  .derived  from 
their  years  of  specialized  training  will  be 
minimal.  Trained  minds — and  skilled 
people — are  a  national  resource.  They 
are  in  a  very  real  sense  our  Nation's  most 
vital  resource.  The  result  of  inducting 
these  men  under  the  present  policy  will 
in  many  cases  be  like  building  an  expen- 
sive factory  and  then  locking  its  doors 
for  2  years.  There  will  be  no  return  on 
the  investment,  which  we  must  recognize 
as  both  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  one. 
Deterioration  will  set  in  because  of  lack 
of  maintenance,  and  many  parts  will  be 
lost. 

Second,  the  effect  on  the  graduate 
schools  throughout  the  country — if  the 
present  indications  are  correct — will  be 
devastating.  Many  educators  estimate 
that  graduate  school  enrollment  will  be 
cut  by  50  percent.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion—speaking for  the  administration- 
says  the  reduction  will  be  nearer  30  per- 
cent. Even  using  the  lower  figure,  the 
loss — both  immediate  and  future — is 
considerable.  Graduate  schools  will  have 
to  cut  back  programs  carefully  developed 
over  many  years;  many  will  have  to 
eliminate  whole  departments;  graduate 
schools  presently  in  the  developmental 
stage  may  be  forced  to  dismantle  and 
disband,  'the  overall  quality  of  graduate 
education  may  drop  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities lower  their  minimum  entiT  re- 
quirements to  try  to  keep  their  graduate 
schools  afloat. 

The  quality  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion will  suffer  as  well,  due  to  the  loss  of 
a  significant  portion  of  graduate  stu- 
dents who  act  as  instnictors  and  tutors 
for  undergraduates.  And  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  disruption  of  academic 
organizations  these  results  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  terms  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  educated  men 
that  will  be  available  to  the  Nation,  both 
in  government  and  the  private  sector, 
for  years  to  come. 

Third.  Defense  Department  officials 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  pro- 
spective deluge  of  primarily  college-edu- 
cated and  highly  skilled  inductees,  point- 
ing out  that  these  older  men  are  less 
trainable  in  the  skills  and  discipline  re- 
quired of  field  .'^oldiers  than  younger  age 
groups. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this 
problem.  Nor  is  there  general  agreement 
on  the  solutions  available  as  was  made 
clear  in  the  debate  on  the  draft  law  ex- 
tension last  year.  The  administration's 
policies  recognize  that  there  is  an  inher- 
ent potential  injustice  in  a  system  where- 
in higher  education  or  specialized  train- 
ing can  be  used  to  delay — or  completely 
avoid — the  draft.  But  corrective  action 
that  will  result  in  the  disruption  and 
inequity  I  have  described  is  hardly  a  good 
solution. 


There  are  several  actions  that  can  be 
taken  by  the  administration  which  do 
not  depend  on  legislation.  The  President 
presently  has  the  power  to  adjust  both 
the  order  and  priority  of  calls.  He  can 
invoke  procedures  which  if  followed,  can 
result  in  greater  equity  while  insuring  a 
much  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
national  resources. 

Beyond  the  possibilities  of  administra- 
tive action,  the  need  is  becoming  ever 
more  clear  for  immediate  legislative  steps 
to  make  the  Selective  Service  System  less 
disruptive  to  the  lives  and  plans  of  our 
youth.  The  system  can  be  made  costly  to 
the  national  security  and  welfare,  while 
still  assuring  that  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
taiT  are  met.  The  combination  of  the 
suggestions  I  now  present  reinforces  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  address  itself 
to  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  requirements  for  mili- 
tary manpower  of  our  Nation  are  to  be 
met. 

I  recommend  immediate  administra- 
tive remedies  for  the  situation  created  by 
the  new  policies,  as  follows: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are 
drafted  should  be  allowed  to  finish  the 
term  or  quarter  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  their  call;  workers 
in  critical  or  special  occupations  previ- 
ously deferred  should  have  a  grace  period 
within  which  to  complete  an  orderly 
transition  from  their  job  to  the  militaiT- 
Second.  The  oldest-first  call  should  be 
modified  to  assure  the  selection  of  a  mix 
of  ages  of  those  inducted,  so  that  no  one 
age  group  is  unduly  depleted.  This  could 
be  done  by  allocating  monthly  require- 
ments among  broad  groups  of  eligibles  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  eligibles  in 
each  group. 

Third.  A  first  step  should  be  made  to 
delineate  a  time  zone,  uniform  for  all 
eligibles.    during    which    an    eligible    is 
available  for  call,  and  following  expira- 
tion of  which  he  may  not  be  again  sub- 
ject to  call  unless  the  pool  of  manpower 
in  the  callup  zone  has  been  exhausted. 
This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  First,  all  eligibles  must 
remain    in    a    prime    draft-availability 
zone  for  the  period  of  1  year.  This  should 
be  designated  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  to 
comply   more    closely    with    the    school 
year;  secondly,  the  prime  zone  would  be 
the  fii-st  fiscal  year  in  which  the  eligible 's 
19th   birthday   occurs.   For   those   who 
have  benefited  from  a  deferment,   the 
prime  zone  is  the  first  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing expiration  of  the  deferment,  and  the 
status  of  the  eligible  would  remain  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  deferment  was 
granted — except  for  supervening  hard- 
ship; and.  third,  by  adjusting  the  rules 
governing  the  numbers  of  eligibles  se- 
lected from  each  general  age  group,  the 
chances  of  being  called  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  eligibility  could  be  balanced. 
The  first  step  recommended  above,  for 
the  administration  to  clarify  its  policy 
on  drafting  graduate  students  once  they 
have  started  a  term,  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately. As  it  stands  now,  a  man  no 
longer  eligible  for  deferment  who  has 
not  yet  been  reclassified  or  received  his 
draft  call  has  no  assurance  that  he  will 
not  be  drafted  before  he  can  finish  the 
term  if  he  tries  to  get  in  another  semes- 
ter or  quarter.  While  in  some  cases  he 
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could  probably  delay  induction  through 
appealing  his  reclassification,  this  usually 
proves  disruptive  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  system.  It  places  a  premium  on 
those  who  either  hire  a  lawyer  or  get 
other  outside  assistance  or  counsel.  For 
this  reason,  draft  boards  should  im- 
mediately be  instructed  to  delay  induc- 
tion dates  lor  current  enrolled  graduate 
students  until  the  end  of  their  terms. 

Two  advantages  would  result  from  the 
recommendations  relating  to  selection  of 
eligibles.  Fir.st,  the  absolute  number  of 
the  educated  and  skilled  inducted  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  induction  of  those 
taken  would  be  spaced  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  adverse  impact  on  the  indi- 
viduals as  a  group,  the  graduate  schools, 
and  our  economy  and  .society  from  the 
wholesale  depletion  of  these  age  groups 
would  be  diminished. 

Second,  the  militar>'  .services  would 
receive  a  mix  of  eligibles  from  the  var- 
ious age  groups,  thereby  reducing  the 
problems  foreseen  in  training  the  type 
of  soldier  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
need. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  potential  in- 
equities to  be  found  in  these  proposals. 
But  I  believe  they  are  far  less  onerous 
than  the  adverse  consequences  that  will 
certainly  result  from  the  present  policy. 

In  any  case,  time  is  a  critical  factor 
if  constructive  steps  are  to  be  taken.  In 
the  absence  of  almost  immediate  action, 
callup  of  these  educated  and  .skilled 
categories  will  begin  under  the  new  iwli- 
cies.  Another  change  in  policy — even  a 
corrective  one — after  callups  have  begun 
would  work  yet  other  inequities.  And  the 
sooner  the  graduate  schools  can  plan 
on  a  less  drastic  reduction  in  enrollment, 
the  better  they  will  be  able  to  adjust 
programs  and  minimize  the  adverse 
effects. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  these  are  only 
interim  proposals.  They  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  what  I  feel 
to  be  an  ill-conceived  change  in  policy. 
In  no  way  do  they  mitigate  the  need  for 
the  thorough  overhaul  of  our  selective 
service  legislation  advocated  by  me  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  legislative  area.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  immediately  con.sider 
extending  authority  to  the  executive  to 
institute  a  system  of  random  selection 
of  those  who  must  sene.  based  on  uni- 
formly applied  national  standards.  The 
problems  raised  by  these  new  regulations 
make  it  quite  clear  that,  in  a  situation 
wherein  not  all  eligibles  are  called  upon 
to  serve,  and  wherein  selections  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  for  militarj*  service 
are  inappropriate,  the  choice  of  those 
who  will  serve  already  contains  a  great 
element  of  chance,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  uniform  national  criteria.  The 
random  selection  mechanism,  employed 
in  conjunction  with  the  selection  priori- 
ties proposed  above,  would  further  im- 
prove the  system,  and  make  it  more 
equitable  than  it  was  even  prior  to  the 
new  policy  change. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  one  of  the 
thorniest  problems  involved  in  any  re- 
consideration of  selective  service  policy 
is  whether  deferments  should  be  given 
for  either  graduate  or  undergraduate 
study  during  a  period  when  the  United 


States  is  involved  in  a  shooting  war.  I 
belie\e  there  is  validity  to  the  conten- 
tion that  -selective  service  policies  have 
tiiven  an  advantage  to  the  individual 
from  an  economic  and  socirl  background 
that  allows  him  to  continue  his  .studies 
or  enter  .specialized  training.  This  is  an 
inequity  that  has  become  more  ap- 
parent— and  crucial — with  our  growing 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
creased manixiwer  requirements  and 
ri.sks  that  regrettably  go  with  it.  The  de- 
ferment issue  can  be — and  i.s— argued 
with  considerable  rea.son  on  both  .sidi's. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  the  reason  many  men  enter 
university,  go  on  to  graduate  schools,  or 
acquire  critical  skills  is  specifically  to 
avoid  the  draft.  While  this  would  be  true 
in  selected  individual  cases.  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  best  young  minds  in 
America  have  embarked  on  a  wholesale 
attempt  to  avoid  serving  their  country. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  long  step  toward 
writing  off  the  future  of  our  .society  which 
I — for  one — am  not  ready  to  take. 

On  the  other  side,  it  can  be  persua- 
sively argued  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  are  served  by  allowing  tho.se 
with  the  ability  to  delay  militarv  service, 
even  indefinitely,  because  of  the  height- 
ened contribution  they  will  make  through 
education  and  development  of  their  par- 
ticular abilities.  Were  ours  a  society 
which  provided  an  equal  opportunity  to 
all  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  I  could 
more  easily  subscribe  to  this  latter  view. 

In  the  plainest  language.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve blanket  deferment  of  men  to  allow 
them  to  study  for  any  significant  period 
of  time  after  completion  of  secondary 
school  is  or  can  be  justified  at  a  time 
when  their  less  fortunate  contemporaries 
are  required  to  serve  their  countty  in 
combat,  at  the  possible  cost  of  their  lives. 

It  would  be  obviously  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  to  precipitously  do 
away  with  undergraduate  deferments,  if 
to  do  so  would  wipe  out  a  large  portion 
of  a  university  generation.  A  step  such 
as  that  would  have  an  effect  equally  dis- 
astrous as  the  recent  administration 
measures  which  I  have  criticized  here.  I. 
therefore,  believe  that,  at  the  heart  of 
any  revision,  must  be  a  review  of  our 
Selective  Service  priorities  so  legislation 
can  be  formulated  which  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  do  .substantial  equity  in  this 
era  of  rapidly  changing  military  man- 
power requirements.  However,  any  new 
ix>licy  should  establish  a  formula  which 
would  make  undergraduates  available  to 
be  included  in  the  mix  of  those  called 
when  exposure  of  draftees  to  actual  com- 
bat exceeds  a  certain  level. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  a  broad 
revision  of  .selective  .service  policies. 
Congress  must  direct  its  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  all-volunteer 
Military  Establishment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  is  a  controversial  concept. 
I  have  some  reservations  about  a  democ- 
racy moving  entirely  away  from  the 
tradition  of  the  citizen -.soldier  that  has 
historically  served  our  country  so  well. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  take  any  step 
which  would  reduce  the  sensitivity  of 
the  American  people  to  the  consequences 
of  a  decision  by  their  elected  Representa- 
tives to  commit  our  Nation  to  war. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  volun- 


tary concept,  or  a  variation  of  it  which 
would  make  provision  for  manpower 
mobilization  in  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, .should  be  gi^cn  llie  fullest  con- 
sideration. 

I  intend  to  press,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  for  thorough  revision  of  our 
Selective  Service  laws  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the.se  efforts  will  be  .success- 
ful, even  considering  the  large  number 
of  Senat:«s  and  Rei)ipspntatives  who 
agree  with  this  need.  It  is  difficult  enough 
in  any  year  to  get  the  Congress  to  act  on 
such  a  controversial  matter.  ab.sent  a 
compelling  circumstance  .such  as  the 
expiration  of  tlie  ba.sic  law.  This  reluc- 
tance is  multiplied  in  an  election  year 

But  the  need  is  no  less  compelling,  in 
view  of  the  continuing  injustice  of  the 
S)re.sent  system.  Congress  must  .squarely 
face  the  oasic  question  po.sed  by  the 
Presidents  Commis.sion  on  the  Selective 
Service:  Who  .serves  when  not  all 
.serve?"  This  is  a  que.stion  which  the  Con- 
gress cannot  continue  to  avoid  or  evade 
when  Americans  called  by  their  fellow 
citizens  to  .serve  are  suffering  injury  or 
dying  in  combat.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  Congress 
does  not  avoid  this  responsibility. 


SECRETARY  DEAN  RUSK  TESTIFIED 
IN  FAVOR  OF  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

IN   1950 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23.  1950.  the  tlien  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  testified  in 
favor  of  Senate  Ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Ru.sk's  state- 
ment of  18  years  ago  is  equally  pertinent 
and  even  more  persuasive  today : 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  otlier  nations 
of  the  world  expect  the  United  States  lo 
assert  moral  leadership  in  int<>rnationaI  iif- 
fairs.  The  t.Tnited  St.ites  has  a  record  of  hu- 
manllarian  diplomacy,  beginning  with  the 
early  days  f  the  Republic  when  President 
John  Quinry  Adams  expressed  the  public 
sympathies  of  the  American  people  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
from  Turkish  rule  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment lias  remonstrated  more  than  once 
with  other  uovernment.s  regarding  their  per- 
secution of  the  Jews-  with  Rumania  in  1902 
and  with  Tsarist  Russia  in  I8'»l  and  1904   . 

It  is  a  familiar  role,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  raising 
moral  standards  of  international  society.  And 
prevailing  international  conditions  make  it 
imperative  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
play  this  role 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  these  time- 
less words  of  Secretary  RiLsk.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Conventions  of  Gen- 
ocide. Forced  Labor.  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Freedom  of  Association. 


FARMERS  IN  THE  SQUEEZE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  many  articles  have  appeared 
in  magazines  and  other  publications  re- 
cently which  have  often  been  viciously 
antifarmer  in  nature.  These  reports  at- 
tempt to  give  the  impression  that  the 
American  farmer  today  is  financially  well 
off.  This  all  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  farmers  receive  lor  most  commod- 
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Hpr«.  are  examoies  of  the  amounte  farm-  L.  Booda.  describes  this  center  and  many 
Ities  are  lower  than  they  were  20  years  Hmc  are  ^^p'^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^  programs  under  the  direction  of 
ago  and  when  farm  debt  has  risen  irpm  »  Farmers  share  of  $i  spent  Dr.  Theodor  F.  Hueter,  Honeywell  ord- 
about  $24  billion  in  1960  to  $49  billion  Farmer  s  share  of  fi  spenz  ^^^^^  nance  division  vice  president  and  man- 
today.                                ^,    ^^    A  >4i  A     ^'o^rn  flakes                           "^     ager  of  the  Center. 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  in  the  April  4        o^dwich  cookies                »        Honeywell  is  engaged  both  in  Navy  re- 
issue of  the  Washington  Evening  Star.        .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ n     ggarch  and  development  programs  and 

a  column  by  Sylvia  Porter,  a  noted  econ-        canned  com la     in  a  wide  range  of  marine  commercial 

omist.  which  accurately  and  effectively        white  bread ^^     applications. 

portrays  the  true  economic  situation  of        Frozen  peas is        .p^^^  article  also  quotes  Dr.  Hueter  as 

the  farmer  today.  presh  spinach 24     j^jg^tifying  six  areas  that  need  priority 

Mr.  President,  this  article.  "Farmers        Potatoes ^^     attention  in  marine  technology,  as :  first. 

Again  in  Squeeze."  is  one  I  hope  and  pray        |!i5.h""mirk 60    sources  of  electrical  power  for  buoys, 

every  American  would  read  and  I  ask        ekVs  Gr^de'Aia^ge  -" 67     underwater  beacons,  and  work  stations 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in        ^<^^-  ^^^^^^ 53     yg^ng  various  forms  of  nuclear  or  chem- 

the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  j^j^j  energy;   second,  materials  protec- 

remarks.  _^_i— — —                        ^^^^  ^  combat  corrosion;  third,  under- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  a^^ji^^oR    ROBERT    F    KENNEDY'S     water  communications  in  the  form  of 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  STATEMENT    REGARDING    ANTI-     reliable  acoustic  links;    fourth,   precise 

as  follows:                               SEMTITSM  BY  POLAND'S  COMMU-     navigation,    localization    and    station- 

Farmxbs  Again  in  Sqtteezx  nIST  GOVERNMENT                                keeping;  fifth,  life  support  systems;  and 

(By  Sylvia  Porter)  ^^^.„c    »,     o    .i^  ^t    t  »rv,     sixth,    instrumentation    for    gathering. 

At  a  recent  town  meeting  of  a  small  New  Mr.  TYDINGS.   Mr.   President    lam                      ^^^    selective    transmission    of 

England  vmlg?^went8  voted  to  exempt  sure  that  all  Americans  have  felt  great     ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^   prolonged   unat- 

the  village's  four  dairy  farmers  from  per-  distress  about  the  attacks  by  the  Com-     ^^^^^  operation. 

sonal  property  tax  on  their  livestock,  ai-  munist  government  of  Poland  on  leaaing        Honeywell's  research  fleet  also  is  de- 

though  other  types  of  stock  in  trade  are  tax-  public  figures  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  that     ggj^j^g^j  ^^d  the  magazine's  cover  depicts 

able  m  this  village.  The  reason  the  farmers  country.                                                                   an  acoustic  rig  on  one  of  these  vessels 

^^^^S^Pl^^iBB  JXl^lSS^^Z^^    =W  dU.ng  its  home  base- 

:2;pf;1Se^?Lm^r'ls  r  aiJ^^aioTe  ^on^  ator  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  de-     ^^^"^.esldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

busine^en  In  not  being  able  to  raise  the  serves   the   attention   of   the   Nation^  i     ^^^^  j.jj^j_  ^^^  j.jighly  informative  article 

prices  of  the  products  he  sells.  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it     ,„j^^  ^^^^  World   of  Acoustics"   from 

■The  exemption  will  save  me  $60  a  year,"  be  Included  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD.     ^.^^  March  issue  of  Undersea  Technology 

commented     one     young     farmer,     "hardly  There   being   no  objection,  the  state-     .      nnnted  in  the  Record. 

enough    to    make    the    cost    squeeze    less  ^^^^  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the        r^^^.^  ^^^^  ^lo  objection,  the  article 

^^Y^Ju^can  multiply  this  cost-squeeze  com-  Record,  as  follows:                                           ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

plaint   by   the   more  than   I    million   small  Statement  of  Senator  Robeet  P.              as  follows: 

farmers  throughout  the  United  States,  who  Kennedy                                      Profile— Honetwell  Marine  Systems  Cen- 

are  today  threatened  with  economic  extlnc-  over  the  past  weelcs,  the  news  from  East-               ^^.^ .  the  Wide  World  of  Acoustics 

tlon,  although  you  probably  won't  find  many  g^n  Europe  has  told  of  a  new  desire  for  free-          Seattle  — Wah  its  piers  located  a  few  mln- 

examples  of  special  concessions  by  townsfolk  ^^^^   ^j   expression  and   dissent  among  the      ^^^  from  salt  water,  Honeyv/ell's  Marine  Sys- 

to  help  their  pinched  neighbors.  youth   of    Czechoslovakia   and   Poland.   The     ^^^  center  here  has  the  advantage  of  fresh 

FARMXHS  err  LESS  new  generation  wants  an  end  to  censorship,     ^^^^  mooring  on  Salmon  Bay.  Within  sight 

Although  we   as  consumers,  are  paying  20  a  university  that  Is  responsive  to  their  needs.      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j„,^  ^^^If^  ^'•*^<= 

„„V^-^;  ^^or-  fr,r-h^  food  we  buv  than  we  and  other  reforms.                                                      j^om  Puget  Sound  to  Lake  Washington  via 

percent  more  for   .he  »^.''^°"7  J"^""  J*!  m  Czechoslovakia,  the  government  seems                    ^                 ^^     ^^^^^    j^  j^ay  sound 

S*'''  T  ?nnf  ar<.Ti;tlne  e^rcen^ess^for  to  be  heeding  the  new  voices.  But  in  Poland,       f^^  fflsh  storv  but  1?  Is  true  that  the  locks 

S  r/orS'^Mea"  v^hl^Le  c^Tof  suTpUe^  the  demand  for  »- of  tru,,      ,  .^.nlt^^as     ^J                ^  ,„„,  ^^,,  ,„  ^  ,,^,,, 

le^aVd^TpTrnt"^  "^"""^  '""^^  "^  "^"^  --  -«  S^^^o^ftr  t^^n^rs     -^ ^^^  ,  ,,,  ,  _,  ,,,..,,,  3ltes 

^-T^rthrfa^.         cents  Of  ^^ ^^-jru't^Tr  °dU=  ^^^L^^.:^.^'j^j^'- 

your  after-tax  $1  for  ^f  P.^^"^^'  °°^-^^'^  by  these  same  forces  of  bigotry  less  than  a     ^no^                J  ^j  research  vessels  Honeywell 

Of  the  share  he  got  a^  recently  a^l94r  generation  ago.  Yet  some  of  the  leaders  of     ^^'^^^'^^  ^  broad  spectrum  of  investlga- 

Last  year  alone,  the  U.S.  farmer  was  hit  by  ''^^.^^^^^^i  try  to  explain  away  the  expres-        ^         underwater  sound   phenomena.  In 

a   $1.5   billion   farm-price   drop.   Today,   per  j.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^      the  laboratory  computers  analvze  the  data 

capita   disposable   income   '°^  J^f^^.^'^^^l"  old  myths  of  a  Zionist  conspiracy.  Old  ha-     obtained  with  the  aim  of  helping  the  Navy 

averages  only  $1,692.  about  60  percent  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  enlisted  In  the  regime's  effort  to     ^^  j^^  ^^^^j.  ^^^jj^g  ^^^^  f^r  ways  to  dlstln- 

income  for  other  Americans.  preserve  its  monopoly  of  power.  Government          ^^^    submarines    from    other    underwater 

As  a  result,  the  flight  from  small  farms—  ^,3,^.1^5  ^.^d  distinguished  teachers  are  dU-  f^^j^^  sources, 
usually  to  big,  congested  cities— has  been  ^^igg^^j  from  their  posts,  and  reviled  as  ene-  ^^^  ^j^^  Center  Isn't  limited  to  this  facet 
relentless.  Since  1935,  the  number  of  U.b.  j^ieg  of  the  nation.  of*  the  below  surface  environment.  In  a  corn- 
farms  has  dropped  from  6.8  million  to  under  xhese  policies  should  be  condemned  by  p^aion  plant  at  West  Covlna.  Cai..  the  firm 
3.1  million,  the  lowest  number  since  1875.  ^^^  ^^^  v&ixie  llbertv  and  oppose  the  evils  of  j^  producing  a  series  of  reallsUc  simulators. 
In  1967,  600,000  Americans  left  their  farms.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  prejudice.  Before  the  passions  ^^  trainers,  for  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
facts  are  brutal  that  have  been  unleashed  lead  to  catastrophe     undeirwater  ordnance. 

These  are  the  brutal  facts  behind  the  new  for  the  Jews  of  Poland,  free  men  every  where         jjor  is  It  limited  to  government  programs, 

round  Of  threats  by  the   National  Farmers  should    protest   the    conduct   of   the   Polish      Acoustic  systems  have  been  applied  to  posi- 

Oi^nl^tlont^  withhold  key  food  products  government  by  every  available  means   If  we      Cloning  of  offshore  drUling  rigs  and  to  remote 

toT,r^uDDr^esthev  receive.  remain  silent,  we  betray  the  cause  of  free-     control  of  valves  to  prevent  blowouts  of  un- 

*°S  ""^^Te  17  i:L   behind   a   new  dom  in  Poland  and  around  the  world.                 ^^^3°", -'^f^^,- -^^.Tt'  fSn^g 

proposal    to   establish    a    National    Agrlcul-  de^c^  u^  In  co^e^clal  fishfng,  salvage, 

tural  Relations  Board  at  the  federal  level  ^„r,r^^^c       offlhOTe^nstnicUon  and  in  ocewiographlc 

to  serve  U.S.  farmers  in  the  same  way  the  -pHE  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ACOUSTICS        ofTshwe  construcuon  ana 

n^^'''^l^TlX^^^f^'eVTre^°'iZ  Mr    M^GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one     '"^r.  Theodor  P.  Hueter.  Honeywell  ordnance 

l'';l£l?o^.'^nSi:r.S7cZ  ofZe  SelVtle  Industries  that  is  making     ^^^vlslon  vice  prudent  and  ge^^^^^^ 

And  these  are  the  facts  behind  the  Presl-  notable  contributions  to  marine  science     of  the  Ce^i-ter,  «^^^"j^^^^^^^^  unbalanced 

dent's  call  to  Congress  for  more  food-price  ^^d  technology  and  to  naval  defenses  is     ..^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^g  billion  on  Innerspace. 

supports,   collective  bargaining  for  farmers  jjoneywell  Inc.'s  marine  systems  center.     ^^^^^  might  be  some  motivation,"  he  told 

.inl  the  creation  of  a  "National  Pood  Bank  ^  j^^^  article  in  the  March  issue  of     ^ST 

for    surpluses    which    would    help    support  ^^^jg^.^^^  Technology  titled  "The  Wide         He  noted  that  the  President's  Fiscal  1969 

prices  to  farmers.  wnrlri  of  Acoustics"  and  written  by  the     budget  took  cognizance  of  the  need  for  ocean 

up^.^e";rirnVfore\'eUr  '^   ^^^'"^  S^litfrth^mS^e,  Mr.  £arry      exploration,  food  from  the  sea  and  deep  ocean 
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technology  and  Is  supporting  the  need  with 
an  expanding  budget  for  marine  science  and 
technology.  Dr.  Hueter  believes  that  the  need 
for  a  spectacular  to  capture  the  public 
Imagination  will  be  partially  fulfilled  with 
the  President's  proposal  for  an  expedition, 
and  by  the  Navy's  upcoming  SeaLab  ITI  un- 
derwater living  experiment. 

By  being  part  of  a  large,  diversified  corpo- 
ration, the  Center  has  established  a  study 
group  to  search  for  In-house  capabilities  that 
can  be  applied  to  offshore  technology.  An 
example  Is  Honeywell's  strength  In  fluldlcs 
for  controls.  This  capability  has  already  been 
applied  to  some  offshore  systems.  Computers, 
too,  have  been  Integrated  In  marine  systems. 
The  study  group  Itself  is  making  use  of  a 
hybrid  computer. 

As  for  company  Interplay,  Dr.  Hueter 
states.  "Internal  communications  Is  a  second 
religion  with  us." 

dates    from     1951 

In  November  of  1951  Honeywell  acquired 
Intervox  In  Seattle,  which  was  placed  under 
the  ordnance  division.  As  the  Seattle  Devel- 
opment Laboratory,  the  Center  performed 
research  for  the  Navy,  Including  airborne 
radar.  In  marine  acoustics  It  was  determined 
that  transducers  would  play  a  key  part  in 
successful  development  of  systems.  Accord- 
ingly, In  1965,  a  47'  catamaran  was  added 
to  the  company  fleet  to  do  at-sea  testing. 

MK.    46    TORPEDO 

Work  In  the  large  scale  Mk.  46  program 
began  with  Honeywell  as  a  component  sup- 
plier to  Aerojet-General  Corp.  Now  Honey- 
well's Ordnance  Division  In  Hopkins,  Minn., 
is  an  alternate  source.  It  calls  on  the  Seattle 
and  West  Covlna  facilities  and  the  firm's 
aerospace  plants  In  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla.,  for  various  forebody  subsys- 
tems. Afterbody  components  come  from  TRW 
and  Clevlte.  Testing  of  completed  torpedoes 
takes  place  at  Keyport.  Wash.,  a  Navy  facility 
located  across  Puget  Sound  from  here. 

The  company  is  also  furnishing  improved 
transducers  for  the  in-ser\ice  Mk.  37  torpedo. 

In  torpedo  and  other  Navy  programs  Dr. 
Hueter  has  emphasized  integrated  support  of 
the  fleet.  Beginning  problems  with  the 
ASROC  ASW  weapon,  the  personnel  training 
problems  arising  from  Introduction  Into  the 
fleet  were  solved  through  training  devices  to 
help  produce  men  who  could  operate  and 
maintain  the  equipment.  Help  is  given  dur- 
ing original  Installation  in  shipyards  and 
during  service  life.  "We  have  proved  to  the 
Navy  that  we  do  care  about  equipment  after 
delivery  to  the  fleet."  he  said. 

"Simplification  of  maintenance  Is  another 
major  aim,"  he  said,  adding  that  more  docu- 
mentation Is  In  order  and  that  It  should  con- 
tain Information  from  all  sources.  Thus  by 
using  documentation  and  simulators,  "mar- 
riage of  man  and  machine  is  accomplished," 
he  averred. 

Hueter,  a  pioneering  scientist  In  trans- 
ducer acoustics  was  formerly  a  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  six  years  and  was  manager 
of  the  acoustics  department  of  Raytheon's 
Submarine  Signal  Division  for  three  years 
before  joining  Honeywell  In  1959. 

In  a  speech  last  year  at  the  Oregon  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry,  he  Identified 
six  areas  that  need  attention  before  ocean 
farming,  mining  and  habitation  can  begin. 
They  are: 

Sources  of  electrical  power  for  buoys,  un- 
derwater beacons  and  work  stations  using 
various  forms  of  nuclear  or  chemical  energy. 

Materials  protection  to  combat  corrosion. 

Underwater  communications  in  the  form 
of  reliable  acoustic  links. 

Precise  navigation,  localization  and  sta- 
tionkeeping. 

Life  support  systems. 

Instrumentation  for  gathering,  storage  and 
selective  transmission  of  data  and  capable  of 
prolonged  unattended  operation. 


COMMERCIAL    PRODUCTS 

In  a  relatively  short  period  the  Center  has 
entered  a  series  of  products  and  systems  Into 
the  commercial  market.  One  of  the  largest 
systems  Is  the  Acoustic  Position  Reference 
Systems  (APRS),  In  one  basic  version  and 
another  modified  for  search  and  salvage. 

APRS  and  the  Automatic  Station  Keeping 
(ASK)  system,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
pany's experience  In  developing  the  position- 
ing system  for  the  cancelled  Mohole  drilling 
project.  The  main  application  of  APRS  and 
ASK  now  is  in  offshore  drilling.  The  first 
provides  highly  accurate  information  on  a 
drilling  vessel's  location  with  respect  to  the 
wellhead  and  ASK  maintains  vessel  station 
automatically  through  computer-generated 
signals  to  thruster  motors. 

Sea  Scanar  Is  a  searchlight  type  sonar  sys- 
tem resembling  radar.  Acoustic  bursts  set  In 
a  narrow  beam  are  received  back  and  con- 
verted Into  a  scope  trace.  This  writer 
witnessed  the  system  In  action  during  a 
cruise  through  the  canal  and  Lake  Union, 
which  is  part  of  the  canal  system.  The  trace 
showed  the  bottom  from  bank  to  bank.  In 
addition  It  can  detect  single  objects,  a  loosely 
scattered  group  of  objects,  a  soft  or  muddy 
bottom,  a  hard  object  on  the  bottom  and 
navigation  channels. 

Among  other  products  are:  the  Precision 
Profiling  Sonar,  which  Is  used  as  a  survey 
tool  (trenched  pipelines,  harbor  topography), 
as  a  dredging  tool  and  as  a  salvage  tool:  High 
Resolution  Re-entry  Sonar  (wellheads); 
Wave  Height  Sensor;  Heave  Sensor. 

HARP 

That  acronym  stands  for  the  company 
funded  Honeywell  Acoustic  Research  F*roject. 
The  cover  photograph  shows  the  tripod- 
mount  1,600  lb.  basic  underwater  element  of 
the  system  being  lowered  from  the  MV  Re- 
sponse for  testing. 

HARP  is  Intended  to  answer  many  acoustic 
questions  during  a  three  year  project  which 
began  in  Jan.  1967.  The  test  site,  first  entered 
last  Nov.  28.  is  a  huge,  protected  salt  water 
labyrinth  off  Protection  Island  In  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Puca.  The  strait  connects  Puget 
Sound  with  the  ocean. 

The  eight  foot  high  unit,  emplaced  at  325 
ft.,  sends  signals  to  the  RV  Neper.  They  .ire 
analyzed  to  determine  if  there  are  consistent 
patterns  In  the  sound  scattering  environ- 
ment. These  patterns  would  be  programmed 
into  future  acoustic  instruments. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ship  the  connection 
with  the  bottom  rig  Is  terminated  on  a  sub- 
merged buoy.  When  the  Neper  returns.  It 
spots  the  buoy  with  Sea  Scanar. 

Basically,  the  Navy  wants  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  scattering  layer  of  the  ocean, 
beneath  which  submarines  formerly  were  able 
to  hide.  The  layer  is  caused  by  marine  or- 
ganisms, many  of  which  have  air  bladders 
that  cause  distortion. 

The  tripod  bottom  units  has  one  transmit- 
ter, three  receivers  and  six  control  channels. 
It  Is  connected  by  a  multlconductor  and  a  co- 
axial cable. 

The  number  of  channels  can  be  expanded 
to  45  in  the  future.  During  the  times  the 
Neper  is  on  station  making  the  acoustic  tests, 
standard  sea  water  tests  are  made  such  as 
current,  temperature,  salinity  and  dissolved 
oxygen. 

Beginning  In  December  week-long  meas- 
urements per  month  have  been  made  In  the 
.spot  where  there  Is  relatively  little  back- 
ground noise. 

MILITART 

In  simulation  Honej-v.-ell  has  now  built  and 
installed  12  ASW  trainers,  ranging  up  to  $3 
million  ir.  price,  around  the  country.  Com- 
plete crews  of  ships  and  aircraft  are  trained 
without  the  expense  of  going  to  sea. 

The  14A2,  an  early  attack  trainer,  pro- 
vides a  realistic  environment  for  ships  crews. 
It  includes  a  conning  station,  plotting  board, 
launcher  control  station  and  three  color  dis- 


plays. A  Wide  variety  of  simulations  even 
Include  retaliation  by  a  submarine.  Time  can 
be  advanced  during  long  searches,  or  steam- 
ing to  an  area. 

The  simulators  are  made  at  the  West 
Covlna  facility.  They  are  made  to  resemble 
ship  or  aircraft  installations  exactly,  even 
to  cables  through  the  deck. 

Honeywell  has  two  contracts  for  furnish- 
ing obstacle  avoidance  sonars  for  the  Deep 
Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV)  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  sonar  tracking  system  to  keep 
the  mother  ship  on  the  surface  In  touch  with 
the  DSRV.  They  total  $500,000. 

TRANSDUCERS 

The  Center  here  is  committed  to  the 
ceramic,  or  piezoelectric  type  of  sound  pro- 
ducers and  receivers  rather  than  magneto- 
strlctive. 

The  frequency  range  covered  by  ceramics 
developed  and  produced  here  covers  from 
below  100  Hz  to  500  kHz.  The  ceramics  have 
originated  to  some  extent  from  research  per- 
formed at  Honeywell's  corporate  research 
center  at  Hopkins,  Minn.  Studies  extend  to 
acotistlc  properties  of  inactive  materials,  such 
as  neoprene  and  polypropylene. 

Much  work  has  been  done  for  the  Navy  on 
low  frequency  sources  and  the  beam  bend- 
ing principle  This  type  of  lead  zlrconate  ap- 
plication can  be  operated  up  to  4,000  watts. 
Below  100  Hz  the  .ictufil  physical  movements 
of  the  ceramics  can  be  observed  with  a  strobo- 
scoplc  light. 

Honeywell  1.'?  aiming  too  at  commercial 
fishing,  .seeking  ways  to  locate  shrimp  and 
to  spot  fish  in  midwater  areas 

In  a  related  field  the  company  Is  develop- 
ing and  supplying  instrumentation  for 
measurement  of  quality  characteristics  In 
water  Our  system  was  installed  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  estuary  in  1963.  It  was  recently 
modified  so  that  it  could  telemeter  data  back 
to  shore  Other  government  agencies  and  In- 
du.stry,  such  .is  pulp  and  paper  mills,  are 
using  similar  systems. 

The  Honeywell  fleet  now  numbers  four  re- 
search vessels.  Most  recent  is  the  81  ft.  cata- 
maran. MV  Ocean  Twin,  aimed  mainly  at 
testing  and  evaluation  of  underwater  ord- 
nance equipment.  In  addition  to  the  Neper 
and  the  Rc<.p<yn^r.  mentioned  earlier,  there 
Is  the  Imp-uUr.  a  20  ft.  by  36  ft  barge  ac- 
quired for  developmental  acoustic  testing. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
will  sadden  men  eveiTwhere  who  cherish 
brotherhood  and  deplore  violence.  For  a 
generation,  his  voice,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  has  represented  the  moral 
conscience  of  America.  Now  that  voice 
ha.s  been  stilled,  but  the  things  Dr.  King 
stood  for  must  not  die.  Let  white  Amer- 
icans rededicate  themselves  to  redress 
the  grievances  which  he  cried  out 
against  so  eloquently  for  so  long.  And  let 
all  Americans,  white  and  black,  rededi- 
cate themselves  to  nonviolence.  If  the 
murder  of  Dr.  King  merely  begets  more 
violence,  those  who  preach  it  and  those 
who  practice  it  will  be  callously  betray- 
ing cverj'thing  he  lived  for.  Few  of  us  can 
ever  earn  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but  all  of 
us,  each  in  our  own  lives  can  do  some- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Oceanographic 
Commission  of  Washington,  the  commis- 
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sioners  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
S  2661  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  ^    ^ 

The  bill  is  now  pending  m  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  John  M.  Haydon.  chairman  of  the 
commission,  had  written  me  that  the 
resolution  was  being  sent  to  me  as  in- 
dicative of  the  great  interest  that  the 
commission  has  in  marine  medicine  and 
itvs  potentials  for  advancing  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Th°  commission  includes  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Washington 
which  has  earned  a  wide  reputation  for 
its  work  in  many  fields  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery and  pharmacology,  and  which  is 
admirably  equipped  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  marine  medicine. 

I  ask  unnaimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutidn  of  the  Oceanographic  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
it  adopted  on  March  29,  1968,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  op  the  OcE.ANocR.*PHir  Commis- 
sion   OP    W.^SHINOTON 

Whereas.  S.  2661  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  InsUtute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology  m  the  National 
Institute  of  Health;  and 

Whereas,  this  Bill  would  best  enhance 
medical  oceanography  if  the  new  Institute 
of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  were 
to  be  located  where  there  Is  a  center  of  rec- 
ognized combination  of  scientific  attainment 
In   marine  science   and   medicine,    and 

Whereas,  creation  of  this  organization 
would  be  a  pioneer  program  m  education 
and  would  enh.ince  and  accelerate  the 
growth  of  marine  medicine  research,  which 
could  achieve  rapid  developments  in  man's 
capacity  to  live  with  and  extract  from  the 
sea: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Oceanographic  Commission  of  Washington 
unanimously  endorses  S.  2661.  and  further 
requests  that  It  be  favorably  reptirted  out 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Welfare  and  that  the  Bill  be  voted  Into 
legislation. 

Signed  this  29th  Day  of  March  1968. 
John  M.  Haydon. 

Chairmai^. 
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AFTER  THE  LOST  WEEKEND 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
aftermath  of  this  past  weekend,  it  is 
essential  for  all  of  us  to  see  clearly  what 
happened  and  to  think  about  it  with  ob- 
jectivity. There  was  disorder  and  de- 
struction in  the  streets  of  American 
cities.  But  there  was  by  no  means  any- 
thing resembling  a  Negro  uprising.  For 
every  Negro  who  looted  and  burned,  there 
were  thousands — hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—who acted  in  a  peacful  and  law- 
abiding  manner.  There  were  thousands 
who  responsibly  strove  to  restore  order. 

This  was  evident  here  in  Washington 
these  past  few  days.  Black  policemen 
worked  side  by  side  with  white,  black 
soldiers  protected  property  and  patrolled 
the  streets  alongside  their  white  com- 
rades in  arms.  It  was  evident  in  the  mas- 
sive traffic  tieup  of  Friday,  white  driver 
and  black  side  by  side  sharing  their  im- 
patience and  inconvenience.  It  was  evi- 


dent on  the  rooftops  of  integrated  high- 
rise  apartments  in  the  Southwest  where 
black  tenants  and  white  stood  together 
discussing  and  deploring  the  violence. 

There  was  cause  for  concern  in  the 
weekend's  occurrences,  but  there  was  also 
reason  for  confidence.  The  fabric  of 
Negro  patriotism— the  essential  Negro 
faith  in  the  institutions  of  democracy- 
more  than  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  citizens. 
They  merit  our  continued  cooperation  in 
undiminished  efforts  to  bring  freedom, 
justice,  and  true  equality  to  all  citizens  so 
that  the  trauedy  of  the  past  weekend  will 
not  occur  again. 

The  lead  editorial  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  indicates  the  measure  of 
obiectivity  that  is  so  important  in  the 
furture  course  of  legislative  action.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

After  the  Lost  Weekend 
Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  this  country- 
experienced  an  epidemic  of  domestic  violence 
so  widespread  as  it  was  this  WPPkend.  The 
looters  and  arsonists  who  rampaged  through 
the  streets  of  Washington.  Chicago,  and  other 
cities  disgraced  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  mocked  the  principles  for 
which  he  stood.  These  criminals  burned  down 
their  neighbors'  homes  and  ransacked  the 
stores  serving  the  black  ghettos,  thus  victi- 
mizing thousands  of  Negroes  who  were  left 
homeless  or  deprived  of  normal  facilities  for 
obtaining  food  and  other  necessities. 

But  it  is  Important  for  all  Americans  to 
understand  that  it  was  only  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  this  nation's  Negroes  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  mindless  debauch.  For  every 
Stokely  Carmlchael  seeking  to  fan  the  flames 
of  destruction,  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Negroes  who  worked  hard  and 
effectively  to  cool  passions  and  to  prevent  or 
to  end  violence.  Grim  as  was  this  lost  week- 
end, it  would  have  been  unimaginably  more 
dreadful  if  it  had  not  been  lor  the  massive 
contribution  of  responsible  Negroes— acting 
in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  King's  life  work— to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

The  great  majority  of  this  country's  black 
people  stood  aloof  from  or  actively  resisted 
the  forces  of  anarchy  that  sought  to  capture 
the  American  Negro  community  these  past 
few  days.  This  is  eloquent  testimony  that, 
despite"  past  setbacks  and  disappointments. 
this  majority  still  believes  America's  dem- 
ocratic institutions  can  and  will  satisfy  the 
justified  demands  of  the  Negro  people. 

In  the  wake  of  Dr.  King's  martyrdom  and 
its  painful  immediate  consequences,  the  im- 
perative task  is  to  make  these  hopes  reality. 
The  need  is  for  quick  passage  of  legislation 
which  will  insvire  full  civil  rights,  including 
open  housing,  for  American  Negroes.  There 
must  also  be  legislation  appropriating  the 
large  .sums  required  for  a  realistic  attack  on 
the"  unemployment,  bad  housing,  semi- 
Uteracv  and  other  ills  afflicting  millions  in 
the  t;hettos.  Congress  bears  the  heaviest  share 
of  the  responsibility  and  opportunity,  but 
the  legislatures  of  the  states— from  New  York 
to  California — whose  cities  are  caught  in 
today's  great  urban  crisis  must  also  act 
rapidly.  No  one  who  has  lived  through  the 
past  few  days  can  have  any  doubts  about  the 
alternative  if  the  surviving  hope  and  faith 
are  betrayed  once  again. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
ON  THE  HANDLING  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CRISIS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
death  last  Thursday  night  of  Dr.  Martin 


Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  experienced  very  serious  property 
damage  and  the  loss  of  several  lives. 
Store  windows  have  been  broken,  stores 
looted,  and  many  buildings  set  fire,  many 
of  which  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  full  impact  of  this  senseless  vio- 
lence in  the  Nation's  Capital  the  past 
3  days  will  probably  never  be  fully 
known.  Howe\er,  before  the  fires  had 
been  extinguished,  the  looting  curtailed, 
and  the  snipers  guns  had  been  silenced, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia began  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
urgent  needs  of  individuals  victimized  by 
the  violence.  The  full  resources  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  have 
been  put  to  work  in  assisting  individuals 
and  families  in  serious  need  of  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  and  medical  attention. 

The  relative  calm  that  now  prevails 
in  the  violence-scarred  Nation's  Capital 
can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  policemen,  firemen,  and  the 
soldiers.  After  3  weary  days  the  death  toll 
of  only  eight  deaths,  986  injuries,  852 
fines,  and  4,865  arrests  is  a  near  miracle 
in  a  city  of  this  size  involved  in  serious 
turmoif  and  destruction.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be 
praised  for  contributing  to  the  work  of 
keeping  the  violence  in  check  by  treating 
human  beings  with  restraint.  The  police- 
men worked  very  wisely  to  calm  citizens 
and  to  handle  firmly  and  fairly,  yet  au- 
thoritatively, the  rioters  in  such  a  way 
that  only  eight  deaths  resulted  in  3  days 
of  serious  turmoil. 

I  have  heard  of  no  incidents  of  Metro- 
politan policemen  demonstrating  undue 
force  and  impatience  with  rioters  and 
looters  and  with  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  speed  in  -vvhich 
looters  were  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  police  courts  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  the  judicial  system  in 
the  District  to  deal  with  such  prob'ems. 
Also  to  be  praised  are  the  firemen  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  went  to  the 
troubled  areas  to  fight  almost  900  fires 
during  the  past  3  days.  Such  action  dem- 
onstrated their  great  concern  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  demon- 
strated bravery,  patience,  and  devotion 
to  duty,  and  I  am  proud  of  them.  These 
men  worked  hard  not  only  in  fighting 
fires  but  also  assisting  fire  victims  when- 
ever possible. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Mr.  Pat- 
rick V.  Murphy,  and  his  associates  are  to 
be  complimented  on  the  vvay  they  coor- 
dinated and  worked  closely  with  the 
Mayors  office  and  the  Armed  Forces  in 
keeping  bloodshed  to  a  minimum  and  in 
restoring  law  and  order  in  the  city. 

The  task  of  restoring  calm  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  not  over.  We  must  now 
try  to  care  for  persons  displaced  by  the 
violence.  Once  again,  much  of  this  re- 
sponsibility will  fall  on  Mayor  Washing- 
ton and  his  associates.  I  am  heartened 
to  leani  that  over  5.000  vokmteers  are 
working  with  Mayor  Washington's  office 
providing  food,  shelter,  and  other  serv- 
ices for  the  disaster  victims.  The  wisdom 
shown  by  Mayor  Washington  and  his 
Deputy,  Mr.  Fletcher.  Safety  Director 
Murphy  and  the  police  officers  and  fire- 
men is  an  example  to  other  metropoli- 
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tan  areas  of  what  can  be  done  under  a 
most  trying  situation.  To  the  40  police- 
men and  18  firemen  already  injured  in 
the  disturbances,  I  wish  them  a  speedy 
recovery  and  return  to  duty  soon.  Their 
dedication  and  sacrifice  to  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  makes  every  citizen 
their  debtor. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  well  as  the  work  done  by  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  organizations  work- 
ing so  hard  through  the  days  and  nights 
to  bring  peace  and  calmness  to  tliis  city 
will  long  endure  as  a  shining  example 
that  many  people  practice  the  spiritual 
teaching  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  we 
can  leani  from  these  last  several  days 
that  rioting  and  looting  is  senseless  and 
that  when  it  does  occur  it  must  be  dealt 
with  firmly  in  such  a  way  that  blood- 
shed is  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  District 
of  Columbia  policemen,  firemen,  and  the 
Federal  troops  have  given  us  this  ex- 
ample, and  I  wish  publicly  today  to  rec- 
ognize their  outstanding  work  and  their 
fulfillment  far  beyond  the  line  of  duty 
of  the  thrust  of  public  .service  which  they 
have  rendered  so  patriotically. 

Again,  I  wish  to  highly  commend 
Mayor  Washington.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Chief  Layton  for 
their  conduct,  guidance,  dedication, 
and  very  hard  work  during  this  period  of 
extreme  danger  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION        FOR        ATOMIC 

ENERGY      COMMISSION      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  jjroceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  3262  '  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commisison  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  16324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R.  16324)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  '261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  Pastore  due  to  illness 
I  have  the  privilege  of  acting  as  floor 
manager  for  H.R.  16324,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1969.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  who  has 
been  absent  from  the  Chamber  for  some 
weeks  now,  is  expected  to  return  to  his 
seat  in  the  near  future.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  is  making  a  remarkable 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  29.  1968,  called  for  authoriza- 
tions of  $2,225,600,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $685,742,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  making  a  total  re- 
quested authorization  of  $2,911,342,000. 

Due  to  the  rather  critical  budgetary 
circumstances  we  find  ourselves  in  today, 
the  committee  reviewed  the  AEC's  re- 
quest with  great  care.  The  result  of  our 
efforts  is  the  bill  before  you.  I  think  it  is 
a  sound  and  prudent  one  It  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  AEC  in  the 
total  amount  of  S2.618.301.000  for  fiscal 
1969,  including  certain  changes  in  prior 
years'  authorizations.  This  amount  is 
nearly  $300  million  less  than  the  AEC's 
authorization  request  to  Congress.  It  is 
also  about  $15  million  less  than  the  AECs 
fiscal  year  1968  authorization.  This  sig- 
nificant reduction  represents  a  nearly 
11 -percent  reduction  in  the  AEC's  overall 
budget  request.  Insofar  as  the  nonmili- 
tary  categories  of  the  AEC  budget  are 
concerned,  these  reductions  average  ap- 
proximately 23  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  recommended  au- 
thorization IS  less  than  that  of  fiscal  1968 
takes  on  added  significance  when  it  is 
noted  there  is  an  increase  of  over  $300,- 
000,000  in  the  AEC's  weapons  program 
for  fiscal  1969.  This  increase  stems 
primarilv  from  the  president's  decision 
last  falfto  deploy  an  ABM  system.  Also 
contributing  to  the  incre-ase  in  weapoas 
expenditures  is  the  recent  intensifica- 
tion of  AEC  effort  on  the  development 
and  production  of  the  warhead  for  the 
Pcjeidon  submarine-launched  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile.  Thus,  the  com- 
inittfe's  lecommended  reductions  in 
iionmilitary  progiams  ha\e  been  suf- 
ficient to  completely  absorb  the  in- 
creases necessitated  in  the  military  ap- 
plications without  any  increase  over  the 
current  fiscal  year's  authorization  level. 
Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  bill  non- 
controversial.  It  is  a  pood  bill.  It  was  re- 
lioitcd  by  the  Senate  Members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  without  any  dissent.  It 
was  passed  by  the  other  body  on  April  4 
by  a  wide  margin- 381  to  14.  Therefore, 
unless  my  colleacrues  have  any  questions. 
I  shall  dispense  with  further  explana- 
tion of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Section  101  <a)  of  H.R.  16324  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2,174,550,- 
000  for  "Operating  exoen.ses"  of  the 
AEC.  On  pase  3  of  the  report  before  you. 
you  will  find  a  breakdown  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  recommended  authoriza- 
tion for  the  AEC's  major  programs  and 


subprograms.  A  more  detailed  discussion 
of  each  committee  action  will  be  found 
in  the  section  of  the  report  entitled 
Committee  Comments"  oegiiining  at 
page  7.  If  any  Members  have  questions 
about  any  specific  committee  action,  1 
will  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 
Section  lOl'bi  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $74,011,000  lor  new  construction 
projects.,  and  $175,040,000  for  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction. 
Again.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
specific  questions  you  may  have  on  these 
items. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  impose 
certain  cost  limitations  of  the  initiation 
of  construction  projects,  similar  in  most 
respects  to  limitations  contained  in 
other  AEC  authorization  acts. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  AEC  to  lierform  design  woi'k,  sub- 
.lect  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
on  construction  projects  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  authorization. 
iliis  special  authority  would  allow  the 
AEC  to  undertake  preliminary  design 
work  on  projects  which  are  of  such 
urgency  that  actual  physical  construc- 
tion must  be  initiated  promptly  after  ap- 
propriations for  the  projects  have  been 
approved. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
AEC  to  transfer  funds  between  the 
"Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant 
£>nd  capital  equipment"  accounts  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  an  appropriations 
act  In  the  past,  the  AEC  appropriations 
acts  have  allowed  the  AEC  to  make 
transfers  between  these  two  accounts 
of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  apjjropriations 
lor  either  account,  provided  that  neither 
appi'opriation.s  could  be  increased  by 
more  than  5  percent  by  such  a  transfer. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  AEC  Authorization  Act  lor  fi.scal  year 
1958— Public  Law  85-162— by  extending 
for  an  additional  year,  until  June  30. 
1969.  the  date  for  approving  propo.sals 
under  the  third  round  of  the  AEC's  co- 
operative jiower  reactor  demonstration 
program. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend 
previous  AEC  autliorization  acts  to  in- 
crease three  project  authorizations. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  rescind 
authorization  for  a  project  which  the 
committee  believes  to  be  no  loniior  lusti- 
fied  on  the  basis  of  current  national 
priorities,  except  for  funds  lieretofore 
obligated  and  such  additional  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  clo.se  out  the  proj- 
ect. In  rescindina  authorization  for  this 
ijroject.  which  was  aiii'>roved  by  Con- 
irress  in  fi.scal  1965.  .sa vines  of  not  less 
than  S18.000.000  will  be  achieved  These 
.savings  are  exclusive  of  additional  costs 
for  a.s.sociated  re.'^earch  and  development 
and  capital  equii->mcnt  not  related  to  con- 
struction which  othenvisc  would  have 
been  incurred  in  connection  'vith  this 
project.  This  estimate  of  savings  al.so 
does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  iM'oject  has  risen  by  an  esti- 
mated $10,000,000. 

•  ieabt  rvMP 

Mr.  President,  one  additional  matter, 
I  would  like  to  brincr  to  your  attention 
because  althouch  only  a  ^mnll  sum  of 
money  is  invohed.  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  /considers  it  of  major 
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importance  and  added  $800,000  to  the 
BUI  in  excess  of  what  was  requested  by 
the  administration  In  its  request  to  the 
STngrWiniis  involves  $800,000  to  help 
de?dop  a  new  type  of  heart  pump  to 
aid  those  with  heart  trouble 

More  than  a  third  of  aU  deaths  in  the 
United  States  today  are  due  to  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  the  Proportion  con- 
toiues  to  rise.  The  subject  has  become 
S^eSf  particular  public  interest  smce 
Dr  Christian  Barnard,  of  South  Af  nca. 
performed  his  historic  human  heart 
frSisSant  operations.  A  Nationa^  Heart 
Kltute  study  indicates  that  of  the  rnore 
than  700.000  lives  claimed  in  a  year  by 
SSdlsease.  about  100,000  might  have 
been  helped  if  a  circulatory  support  sys- 

'^^hTNaUo^aJ  Heart  Institute  has  em- 
bayed on  a  program  to  develop  assist 
system  devices  as  well  as  a  totally  un- 
SSftable  system  to  replace  the  biolog- 
ical heart.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  conducting  parallel  con- 
ceptual design  studies  for  Powermg  an 
implantable  heart  system  with  an  Iso- 
toplc  energjf  ^urce.  Last  year  four  sep- 
arate radioisotopic  engine  concept  de- 
sign studies  were  conducted  each  by  a 
dSlrent  contractor.  Each  came  up  with 
a  different  concept  all  of  which  appear 
?eSe    The  basic  principle    however 
iTthe  same  in  all.  The  heat  of  decay 
from   a   radioisotope— Plutonium   23&- 
would  be  used  by  a  suitable  converter  to 
provide  power  for  the  heart  pumP. 

The  executive  branch  provided  no 
moneys  in  the  fiscal  1969  budget  to  pro- 
ved with  development  of  these  concepts^ 
Se  the  committees  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization  hearings,  the  Nationa^ 
Heart  institute  has  changed  its  program 
objectives.  The  reason  set  forth  is  the 
need  for  a  stepwise  effort  in  the  de- 
Sment  of  implantable  heart  assist 
devices  The  National  Heart  Institute  s 
SSSate  goal  is  an  intermediate  s  age 
device  with  an  external  power  source 
for  implantation  in  animals  at  an  early 

^-nie  prospects  for  developing  a  radio- 
isotopic heart  engine  appear  excellent^ 
Radioisotopic  fuel  development  efforts 
indicate  that  the  highly  refined  grade 
of  Plutonium  .238  necessary  can  be  pro- 
duced. And  medical  opinion  is  that  the 
radiation  dose  rate  to  the  patient  would 
be  acceptable.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  a  plan  whereby  an  18-month 
test  program  on  model  engines  would  be 
conducted  to  establish  the  performance 
capability  of  at  least  two  of  the  concepts 
studied  in  the  first  phase.  Thi^program 
is  estimated  to  cost  $800,000.  This  would 
be  followed  later  by  a  third  phase  to  de- 
velop and  test  a  prototype  engine  which 
it  is  estimated  would  take  3  years. 

I  consider  the  addition  of  $800,000  to 
the  AEC  authorization  by  the  committee 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  AECs 
parallel  development  effort  to  produce  a 
very  compact  long-Uved  internal  source 
of  power  for  an  implantable  heart  umt. 
a  prudent  and  timely  step  in  this  very 
Important  effort.  , 

I  would  like  also  to  include  m  the 

Record  a  news  release  on  this  subject 

which  was  dispatched  from  my  office  on 

April  4,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
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lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

NKWS   RE1.EASE   PROM    THE   OFTICE   OT   SW»AT0B 
CLINTON    P.    ANDERSON,    DEMOCRAT.    OF    NEW 

Mexico,  Aprh.  4,  1968 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  efforts  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  alive  a  Program  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear-powered  heart,  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  D.-N.M.,  said  today. 

The  AEC  authorization  bUls  reported  to 
both  the  senate  and  the  House  for  fiscal 
year  1969  contain  $800,000  to  continue  work 
With  the  National  Heart  Institute  on  a  radlo- 
Totoplc  heat  engine.  An  AEC  request  for 
d^ec?  funding  of  »1  million  for  the  current 
year  was  turned  down  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  funds  will  enable  contractors  to  evalu- 
ate designs  for  a  protoype  engine  to  power 
heart  devices.  The  AEC  hopes  to  go  ahead 
with  a  three-year  program  costing  »4  mii- 

"°^There  are  still  technical  and  engineering 
problems  to  be  worked  out,"  Anderson  sa  d^ 
"However,  four  conceptual  design  studies  just 
completed  for  radlolstoplc  engines  conflnn 
the  capability  of  current  technology  to  han- 
dle the  assignment." 

The  AEC  also  conducts  a  nuclear  fuels  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  safe  radlolstope  for  im- 
plantation in  the  human  body.  Elemental 
Unpuritles  have  been  significantly  reduced 
from  plutonlum-238  through  an  electro- 
refining  process.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory prepared  the  first  batch  of  this  elec- 
troreflned  fuel  in  August.  1967 

•Radioisotopic  power  sources  appear  to  be 
completely  implantable  ^r.d  have  a  reU- 
tlvelv  lone  life,"  Anderson  sa:d.  The>  cer 
substantial  advar.tages  over  the  non-nuclear 
circulatory  systems  for  that  rea.'on. 

He  pointed  to  the  nuclear-powered  cardiac 
pacemaker  being  developed  to  assist  put lents 
suffering  from  heart  block,  which  lasts^n 
years  In  comparison  with  the  battery - 
operated  device  requiring  a  replacement 
everv  two  vears. 

•It  has"  been  suggested  that  there  is  no 
urgency  for  fundi  .g  n..-h  a  !ong-terin  effort, 
Anderson  said  -The  death  of  a  half  mi  lion 
.^ericans  each  vear  from  heart  disease^ 
a  matter  of  national  concern  deserving  hign 
priority  in  the  Goverumenfs  research  and 
development  eCfort. " 
He  welded ' 

■•The  scarcltv  of  organs  already  poses  major 
obstacles  to  widespread  heart  transplants  and 
the  artificial  heart  will  be  called  upon  to 
answer  the  need.  We  need  to  prepare  now. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  (No.  1074).  showing  a  sec- 
non-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
35  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  section 
•J61  Of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
Amended,  for  "Operating  expenses'  and 
•Plant  and  capital  equipment." 

section  101(a)  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  or  Oper- 
atlns  expenses."  The  Commission  s  authori- 
zation request  under  this  heading  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  In  terms  of  costa 
to  be  Incurred  during  fiscal  year  1969.  ad- 
Justed  m  total  to  the  obligations  to  be  In- 
curred during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  a  total  oi 
$2  174  550.000  for  ■•Operating  expenses,'  not 
to' exceed  $119,400,000  in  operating  costs  for 
the  high  energy  physics  program  category.  It 
Is  the  committee's  intent  that  the  amount 
specified  for  any  program  or  category  shall 
be  exceeded  only  In  accordance  with  specific 
arrangements  which  have  been  developed  be- 


tween the  Commission  and  the  committee. 
These  arrangements  include  provision  for 
periodic  reporting  to  the  committee  of 
Ganges  In  estimates  of  authorized  programs^ 
These  informal  procedures,  embodied  In  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  commit- 
tee have  operated  efficiently.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  legislative  measures  or 
other  formal  devices  that  would  Impose  legal 
limitations  upon  the  reprogrammlng  of  Com- 
mission funds  are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  committee's  Intent  that  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence shall  remain  in  effect  during  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

It  U  intended  that  costs  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  In  this 
act  shall  be  generally  In  accordance  wUh  the 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  submitted  by 
the  AEC  and  other  background  and  explana- 
tory materials  fumlBhed  by  the  Commission 
in  Justification  of  the  AECs  fiscal  year  1969 
authorization  bill. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment  obligation* 
are  provided  In  three  sections  of  the  bill, 
under  section  101(b).  an  authorization  Is 
provided  for  new  construction  projects  and 
^pltal  equipment  not  related  to  constr^" 
tton  This  authorization,  together  with  the 
changes  In  prior  year  P^^^^*  *"t^°fo^"^. 
provided  for  in  sections  106  and  10J.j"f- 
cussed  below,  comprise  the  total  authorlza- 
Uon  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  pro- 
Xd  for  in  this  bill.  The  AECs  request  for 
authorization  for  these  P^HJoses  was  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority required.  New  construction  projects 
amhoriz^d^  under  subsections  ,1 )  through 
,6)  of  section  101(b)  of  the  bill  total 
$74,011,000.  ,       ...^ 

It  is  intended  that  the  projects  under  this 
authorization  be  related,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  and  other  background 
Tnd  explanatory  materials  burnished  by  the 
commission  in  Justification  of  the  AEC  au 
SoXtlon  bill.  It  IS  not  intended  «  Prevent 
technical  and  engineering  changes  which  we 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the 
commission  consistent  with  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  project  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(b)  (7),  appropria- 
Uons  are  authorized  for  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction  In  the  amount 
of  $175,040,000.  This  equipment  is  necessary 
to  replace  obsolete  or  wornout  equipment  at 
AEC  installations.  Additional  equipment  is 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  pro- 
™  and  changing  technology.  Examples 
Styplcal  equipment  Include  machine  tools, 
computer..  Ind  office  equipment.  The  com- 
mitwe  expects  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
commission  at  least  semiannually  on  obllga- 
tio^lncurred  pursuant  to  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

SECTION    102 
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section  102  of  the  bill  provides  limitations 
similar  to  those  In  prior  authorization  acts. 
•  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Comniis- 
slon  is  authorized  to  start  projects  set  forth 
to  cerum  subsections  of  section  101  only  II 
Se  current  estimated  cost  ol  the  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  Per«nt  the 
estimated  cost  for  that  project  set  forth  in 

^^Subiectlon  (b)  provides  similar  llmlta- 
Uons  for  the  project  in  another  subsection 
Of  section  101.  except  that  the  Increase  may 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
shown  In  the  bill. 

subsection  (c)  provides  limitations  on  gen- 
eral plant  projects  authorized  by  subsection 
roi(b)(c).  whereby  the  Commission  inay 
start  such  projects  only  If  the  currently  estl- 
rnated  cost  ol  such  project  does  not  exceed 
•■iOOOOO  and  the  maximum  currently  esU- 
Sd  cost  of  any  building  included  In  such 
^rSect  does  not  exceed  $100,000:  provldwl 
Uiat  the  building  cost  limitation  may  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  Commission  determines  that  It 


Is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Additionally,  section  102(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  total  cost  of  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  subsection  101(b)(6)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Commission  and  the  committee,  the 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  concerning 
the  use  of  general  plant  project  funds,  and 
such  report  shall  Identify  each  project  lor 
which  the  pioposed  new  authority  has  been 
utilized. 

SECTION    103 

Section  103  Of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Oom- 
mlBBlon  to  undertake  engineering  design 
(titles  I  and  II)  on  construction  projects 
which  have  been  Included  In  a  proposed  au- 
thorization bin  transmitted  to  the  (Congress 
by  the  Commission.  It  Is  understood  that 
this  work  -ovild  be  undertaken  on  projects 
which  the  Commission  deems  are  of  such 
urgency  that  physical  construction  should 
be  Initiated  as  soon  as  appropriations  for 
the  project  have  been  approved. 

SECTION    104 

Section  104  of  the  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between  the 
"Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriation  as  provided 
m  the  appropriation  acts.  The  AEC  appro- 
priation acts  have,  In  past  years,  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations for  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment"  could  bo 
transferred  between  such  appropriations, 
provided,  hot^r-ver.  that  neither  appropria- 
tion coulc  -  .ncreased  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent by  aiiy  such  transfer.  It  Is  understood 
that  any  such  transfer  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

SECTION    105 

Section  105  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the  oo- 
operatlve  power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram. This  section  amends  the  AEC  authori- 
zation act  for  fiscal  year  1958  (Public  Law 
85-162)  by  extending  for  an  additional  year, 
until  June  30.  1969.  the  date  for  approving 
l>roposals  under  the  third  round  of  the  co- 
operative power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  106 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  106  amends  sec- 
tion 101  (b)  of  Public  Law  90-56.  the  AECs 
authorization  act  for  fiscal  year  1968.  by  in- 
creasing by  $184,500,000  the  authorization 
for  project  68-2-a.  new  weajwns  production 
capabilities,  various  locations,  and  by  In- 
creasing by  $25,000,000  the  authorization  for 
project  68-4-f .  200  Bev  accelerator. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  amends  sec- 
tion 101  of  Public  Law  89-32.  the  AECs  au- 
thorization act  for  fiscal  year  1966.  by  In- 
creasing by  $3,200,000  the  authorization  for 
project  66-2-d.  environmental  test  facility. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Llvermore, 
Calif. 

SECTION  107 

Section  107  amends  the  AECs  fiscal  year 
1965  authorization  act  (Public  Law  88-332) 
by  rescinding  authorization  for  Project  65- 
5-a,  Argone  advanced  research  reactor.  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated  and  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  close  out  the 
project.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
project  Is  no  longer  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
current  national  priorities.  The  savings  In 
project  construction  obligations  effected  by 
this  action  are  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
$18  million.  These  savings  are  exclusive  of 
additional  costs  for  associated  research  and 
development  and  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  incurred  In  connection  with  this 
project,  and  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  the 


estimated  cost  of  the  project  has  risen  by  $10 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  effec- 
tively conveyed  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Joint  Committee  examined  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1969.  "Scrutinize" 
would  perhaps  be  more  descriptive  of  our 
approach  than  "examine."  In  the  jargon 
of  the  cost  effectiveness  people.  I  might 
say  that  this  bill  anticipates  more  out- 
put per  dollar  than  perhaps  any  pre- 
vious AEC  authorization. 

The  most  revealing  statistic  In  our  re- 
port is  that  the  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion requests  for  programs  not  Involving 
military  applications  were  reduced  by  23 
percent.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the 
committee  is  able  to  report  out  a  bill 
that  is  over  $15  million  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1968  authorization,  despite  an 
Increase  of  over  $300  million  in  the  weap- 
ons program.  As  Senator  Anderson 
noted,  the  significant  increase  in  the 
weapons  program  stems  in  largest  part 
from  the  executive  decision  regarding  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem and  an  intensification  of  effort  on 
the  Poseidon  missile  system. 

This  year's  AEC  request  was  up  about 
$300  million  from  fiscal  1968  spending 
levels,  largely  because  of  these  added  ex- 
penditures for  national  security.  The 
committee's  recommendations  provide 
for  decreases  in  nonmilitary  programs  of 
suflQclent  magnitude  to  cover  completely 
this  Increase,  and,  in  fact,  provide  for  an 
authorization  less  than  last  year's.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  the  committee 
has  been  responsive  to  the  current  need 
for  fiscal  austerity. 

Mr.  President,  the  depth  of  our  review 
of  the  Commission's  request  Is  exempli- 
fied by  the  recommended  rescission  of  a 
prior-year  authorization  for  the  Argorme 
advanced  research  reactor.  This  project 
was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1965  in  the 
amount  of  $25  million.  In  the  Interim, 
the  project  completion  date  has  slipped 
over  3  years,  and  the  estimated  cost  has 
increased  by  $10  million,  to  $35  million. 
These  facts  did  not  escape  our  attention. 

The  committee  recognized  the  desira- 
bility and  potential  utility  of  this  basic 
research  device.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  today's  national 
priorities  and  in  view  of  the  slippage  and 
estimated  cost  increase,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  project  was  no  longer 
justified. 

We  estimated  that  the  savings  In  proj- 
ect construction  costs  effected  by  the 
committee's  action  will  be  about  $28  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  other  savings  will  re- 
sult from  the  curtailment  of  related  re- 
search and  development  and  of  procure- 
ment of  certain  equipment  that  would 
have  been  needed  for  the  facility. 

Ml-.  President,  our  report  contains 
other  examples  of  this  nature.  The  bill 
presented  to  you  today  has  trimmed  the 
excess  that  may  have  been  in  it.  and 
perhaps  even  a  little  flesh  and  bone  too. 
It  is  deserving  of  passage.  The  bill  was 
reported  without  dissent  by  any  of  the 
Senate  members  of  the  joint  committee, 


and  was  passed  by  the  other  body  on 
Thursday.  April  4,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  of  germaneness, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  on  another  subject 
for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PLIGHT    OP    THE    AMERICAN 
F'^MER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
well-known  and  authoritative  syndicated 
columnist,  Sylvia  Porter,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  concerning  the  plight  of 
the  small  American  farmer.  This  article 
was  headlined,  Farmers  Again  in 
Squeeze." 

While  I  compliment  Miss  Porter  on 
her  penetrating  analysis  of  a  most  crit- 
ical problem  confronting  about  1  mil- 
lion of  our  farmers,  the  headline  writer 
would  have  done  better  to  proclaim 
"Farmers  Still  in  Squeeze."  For  farmers 
have  been  caught  in  a  price-production 
cost  squeeze  for  many  years  now.  and  it 
has  driven  millions  of  people  off  the  land. 
Six  hundred  thousand  people  left  their 
farms  just  last  year. 

Miss  Porter  gave  a  grim  but  nonethe- 
less accurate  picture  of  this  situation 
when  she  commented  that  more  than  1 
million  farmers  are  today  threatened 
with  economic  extinction. 

This  is  the  farmer  who  feeds  200  mil- 
lion Americans,  and  about  160  million 
more  across  the  world — although  he  is 
only  about  6  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. 

This  is  the  farmer  who  can  out-pro- 
duce and  do  so  more  efficiently  than 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  world. 

This  Is  the  farmer  who  has  made 
American  food  the  best  buy  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  farmer  who  has  helped 
make  our  Nation  fat  and  prosperous  anc' 
secure. 

He  has  provided  a  bounteous  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, at  lower  prices  In  terms  of  total 
income  than  anywhere  else. 

He  has  furnished  the  raw  materials 
for  our  booming  industries. 

He  is  a  hard  working  and  dedicated 
part  of  this  Nation's  largest  and  most 
important  business. 

He  has  also  been  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
American  economy.  He  is  denied  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income. 

This  to  me  is  a  national  disgrace.  It 
demands  our  attention  no  less  than  the 
critical  social  and  economic  problems  of 
our  large  cities.  The  declining  status  of 
the  farm  and  rural  poverty  go  hand  in 
hand  with  urban  poverty.  One  very  often 
produces  the  other. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  had  this  to  say  in  Its 
recent  report : 

Rural  poverty  is  so  widespread,  and  so 
acute,  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  its 
consequences  have  swept  Into  our  cities, 
violently. 

I  submit  that  much  of  the  rural  pov- 
erty that  we  have  today,  and  a  large 
part   of  the  poverty  that  plagues  our 
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rltips  todav    can  be  traced  directly   to  while  the  cosu  of  feed  grains,  farm  mach-  plagued  evei-y  day  with  manifestatioris  of 

prnnnm??Dressures  that  have  forced  al-  merv.  fertilizer  and   farm  labor  are  rising  the  problems  caused  by  the  concentra- 

mTt  f  mmioTAmedfan  far^^^^^  «^-P'>'  "^^  f'^"""  '"^  J"^^  '»''°"^  alone  among  ^^^^  ^f  people  in  the  cities  of  America. 

^Set^n    he  oaTt  30  years  businessmen  ir.  not  being  able  to  raise  the  j  ^j^^^,,  ^.,  ^in  ^iss  half  the  mark 

business  m  tne  past  JU  years.  prices  of  the  products  he  sells.  ..          ,  ,,  .     annrpriate  that  it  is  a  two- 

We  can  go  back  to  just  1950  and  seA  ..^^^  exemption  will  save  me  $60  a  year,"  ^^^  ^f '1,,';°  ^^^'^wo  ^roneed   Droblem 

what  has  been  taking  place.  commented     one     young     farmer,      "hardly  foM    P^o'^^^^^^.^^l^^'P'^jf^^^^^ 

Between  1950  and   1967,  realized  net  enough  to  make  the  cost  squeeze  less  pain-  that  we  are  trying  to  come  to  S"ps  witn^ 

farm  Income  nationwide  increased  only  fui  •  We  "^^^  «,lve  the  questi^.n  of  w^^^^^  we 

13  3  oercent   from  $12.8  to  $14.5  billion.  You  can  multiply  this  cost-squeeze  com-  are  gomg  to  do  about  the  proDiem  oi 

During  the  same  period  farm  produc-  pumt  by  the  more  than   i  million  small  population  congestion  m  the  cities  of 

hon  pinenses  we^t  uc  77  3  Percent  from  farmers  throughout  the  United  States,  who  America.  And  I  think  we  would  miss  the 

i,o  A  "^^f  AH^i^rnr,              Perceni.  nom  ^^^            threatened  with  economic  extinc-  ^  completely  if  we  only  react  from 

$19.4  to  $34.4  billion  although  you  probably  won't  find  many  ^s  ever  growing  problem.  There  is  an- 

in  other  words,  with  only  a  slight  gain  ^^^^^.^^  ^,  ^p,,,,,  concessions  by  townsfolk  ^^i"_,''"st'on  going  beyond  that.  It  is  an 

in  income  over  a  17-year  period,  the  cost  ^^  ^eip  their  pinched  neighbors.  other  question  going  "^y"'  "            . 

r.f  nrrvHiirtinn  almn  t  doubled  important  source  of  the  pioDiem,  jusi  as 

Po^mv  State  of  (ii^^^^^^^^^               this  tarmers  c.t  ..ess  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 

For  my  state  oi  ^o^*'^  °"""^  j'' „  Although  we.  as  consumers,  are  paying  20  pointedly  brought  to  our  attention 

period,  realized  net  farm  income  rose  38  ^       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^uy  than  we  ,*lf,^°  Sng   I  refer  to  the  problem  of 

percent,  from  $313.5  to  $433  million.  ^^^^  ,^„  ^^cades  ago.  the  farmers  who  pro-  \^'^  J^Znlri^nfl^eriAthe^ 

But  the  cost  of  production  jumped  110  ^^^.e  the  food  are  getting  6  percent  less  for  the  i^"/ .^^  P^^.^s  of^^;^^"^' ^^ 

percent,  from  $359  to  $754  million.  their  efforts    Meanwhile*  the  costs  of  sup-  payroll,  tiie  declining  return  from  f aim 

More  recently,  farm  prices  were  down  piles  and  equipment  the  farmers  must  buy  income,  the  ever  mci easing  aeot  mat  ine 

<;  nprfpnt  last  vear  while  production  ex-  have  leaped  30  percent.  farmer  must  carry. 

Ln/pTfnVrPfljrabout  $1  bi^^^^^  Today,  the  farmer  gets  only  5',   cents  of  j  ^as  talking  not  more  than  a  week 

•^  S  Ampr^ran  farmers'  totalrealized  V^"^  ^^^""^^^  ^'  ""'  ""'^  Products,  one-half  ^^h  an  insurance  appraiser.  He  told 

The  American  farmers   total  reaiizea  ^^        ^^  recently  as  1947.  ^     .    ,  j    ^^       ^  of  the  country  he  was 

net  income  last  year  was  almost  $2  b  -  ^^^^           ^,^„^   ^^^  ^g   f„^„  ^,3  ^it  taking  higie?  Appraisals,   which   does 

lion  less  than  1966.  down  from  $16.4  bil-  ■-  ^^^^^^^^  farm-price  drop  Today,  per  ^^t^J^.l^^^^^^^                                  values 

lion  to  $14.5  billion.  capita    disposable    income    for    U.S     farmers  '^«tf      nnfortnnltP    tW 

NOW  we  arp  lold  that  this  is  about  25  averages  only  $1,692,  about  60  percent  of  the  The    ^^^^^^^^f  .^^,^,^*"f^'    ^^t  thit  the 

percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1960,  and  income  for  other  .Americans,  praiser  has  pointed  out  was  not  that  the 

this  is  supposed  to  show  that  the  farmer  as  a  result,  the  flight  from  small  farms—  farmers  and  the  ranchers  were  gett  ng 

Is  moving  ?ight  along  with  everyone  else  t.suaiiv   to   big.   congested   cities-has  been  out  of  debt,  but  that  they  were  getting 

is  moving  ngntaiongwitn  eve  yo  relentless    Since   1935.  the  number  of  US.  more  deeply  into  debt.  They  have  to  bor- 

'"  J!!ryXppn  1960  and  1^67  the  cost  o  farms  has  dropped  from  6.8  million  to  under  ^^^  ^ore  money  in  order  to  pay  off  bills 

so.  for  between  1960  and  1967,  the  cost  01  njnuon.  the  lowest  number  since  1875.  ^^  ^          increased  labor  cost. 

*''fnd'LTr>1f Snd  thaTSftaxes  pay-  "^  ''''  ''''''  "^'""'^^"^  '^"  ^^^'^  ''"^  ncreased  taxes,  increased   gas  and  oil 

And  keep  in  mind  that  tne  taxes  pa>  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  increased  prices  of  eveiything  else, 

^Tr'JiitTuv  8'oe"r?eS   an5  toe  est  These  are  the  brutal  facts  behind  the  new  S^eS  and  the  whole  gamut  of  ex- 
farm  wages  up  8  P"<^«"t  f  nd  imeresi  ^^  ^^^^^^        ^^^  National  Farmers  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
charges   on   farm   real   estate   debt   up  ^^^^^^^,^,,,^^  ,,  ^i.^hoid  key  food  products  f^^ng  situation 
about  12  percent.  to  force  up  prices  they  receive.  THie  hoQ  rp<:nltpri  in  the  farmers  having 

This    then    has    been    the    story.    The  These  also  are  the  facts  behind  a  new  pro-  ^^'^ '^^^ '^^^'^:^1"  w  intn  Hpb^^ 

American    farmer   has   been   producing  posai  to  establish  a  National  Agricultural  to  go  e^«"  ^°^^„S^J"J°  ^^iJt  Their 

more  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  Relations  Board  at  the  federal  level  to  serve  mcrease  their  borrowing  to  meet  their 

rhP  Vpnpral   well-being  of  America.   In  us.  farmers  in  the  same  way  the  National  month-by-month  expenses, 

the    Sf  "f  ^/^^^f  ^^^.°!|"^  °hPnPfits  exceot  Labor  Relations  Board  .serves  other  U.S.  work-  i  think  that  unless  we  understand  that 

f  fir^pf  Wause  he  is  Sving  to  pS  "^  -  '"°  ^'^  -'™"^  ^  "^"  ^^'^  "^  ""'°"'''  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  prob- 

the  farmer,  because  he  is  having  ^^o  Pay  ^^  national  scale  ,„„,  „f  the  cities  and  has  contributed  to 

more  for  what  he  produces   and  yet  re-  ^^^  ^,^^^^  _^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^^^^  ,^^  Presi-  lem  o^JJ^ *^^^^^^^^^                 j^  j^  the  cities 

ceive  less  for  his  efforts  and  mvestment.  ^^^^^.^  ^^j,  ^„  congress  tor  more  food-price  £^„^f""tSe    neoole    have    left    rural 

He  is  not  getting  ahead,  or  even  hold-  supports,  collective  bargaming  for  farmers  ^ecau^e    t^f  ^,.P3^„„fj^^\  ' soV-e  the 

ing  his  own.  The  farmer  is  being  pushed  and  the  creation  of  .^  -National  Food  Bank  •  America,  we  a  e  "ot  going  to  soue  tne 

f u?ther  and  further  down  the  American  for  sur^piuses  wiuch  would  help  support  pnces  P-blems ^o^^tlie^otie.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

economic  ladder              ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  The  revolution  on  the  farm  is  speeding  up.  tor    from    Georgia    for    his    very    able 

l^■io„r.vT^^,„>^i,^T•,   inrrPfl'sphi';  pfficien-  The  end  is  nut  fore^eeablo.  presentation, 
multiply  production  inciea.e  his  efflci^^^^  Here  are  e.xampies  01  the  amounts  farmers  '^  ^r.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President.    I 
cy  and  feed  a  SockI  Pai t  of  thej^orld^and  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.„^,  ^p^„^  ^^.^^^_  ^^^  distinguished  Sen- 
still  not  be  guaianteed  a  return  on  his  far-ner-.  .hare  oi  $1  spent  ator  from  Wyoming.  I  concur  with  ev- 
investment.                                „,i,.  ;„  n.^  iwm                                                       <^''"f*  er\'thing  he  has  said.  It  is  true  that  many 

The  United  States  is  presently  m  the           ,,,^  ^^^^^    7  q? those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  our 

midst  of  its  longest  period  of  prosperity^  sandwich  cookies 9  f„„ntif  J  thfo^esent  time  are  living  off 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  100  percent  of  whole  -.vheat  bread n  ^ountry  ^^  the  present  U^^^ 

his  share  of  this  prosperity— and  not  just  canned  corn 12  capital— boi rowed  capital  at  tnat 

a  fraction  of  it  that  has  left  him  lagging  whue  bread.. i5  ™t income^                                      senator 

far  behind  other  segments  of  the  Amer-  ---'.^P— :::::::::::::::::::::        ^t  that' «°e''su"plu"  aTrrcuRuraf  wSe?s 

icaneconomj.      ^         .        ,           .^   ..^        potatoes   25  that  are  going  to  our  congested  cities  are 

I  bring  ^X.^^nZ!  IT^I  nn^ni.  ^•-■^-     Z  contributing  ?he  most  to ?he  problems  of 

attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani-  ^^^^^  „„i^ oo  .        =       „t  the  uresent  time    They  go 

mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the  ,,,..  or  .de  a  large 57  ^™Sth  few  sk^s^  ?^^               limited 

^t^^"°-  K  ■             .Ki».tinn    thP  ^rtirlP  Beef  Choice education.  They  have  little  training.  They 

There  being  "oo^jecUon.  the  article  ^^^_   HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  are  ill-adapted  for  urban  life. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RECORD,  gg^^^^r  yield?  Many  of  those  same  people  are  the 

as  follows:  ^j^.   taLMADGE.  I  yield.  ones  who  were  engaged  within  the  last 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  star.  mj-  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compli-  few    hours    in    burning    and    looting   in 

Apr   4.  19681  ^^^^^^    ^^^    distinguished    Senator    from  Washington.  D.C. 

Farmers  Ag.«n  in  Squeeze    .  Georgia  for  having  brought  so  graphi-  Our  country  would  have  been  far  better 

(By  Sylvia  Porter)  ^j^^y  ^^  the  attention  of  all  of  us  the  off  if  those  people  had  continued  to  live 

At  a  recent  town  meeting  of  a  small  New  seriousness    of    the    rural    problem    of  in  the  rural  areas  in  constructive  jobs 

England  viUage.  residents  voted  to  exempt     America.  and  continued  to  make  contributions  to 

the  village's  four  dairy   farmers  from  per-  ^  number  of  people  have  spoken  of  the  our  society. 

sonai   property  tax  on   their   livestock,   a  -  importance  of  reversing  this  trend  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

ISn  °^:^^^t^^  "Z^     loTs  ;"?ncoui-rge  Uple  to'stay  in  the  Senator  not  agr^  with  me  that  the  peo- 

got  the  break.  It  was  explained,  was  that     rural  sections  of   the  country.  We  are  pie  who   have   fled   the   rural   parts   of 
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America  and  gone  to  the  cities  are  as  ill- 
equipped  as  any  people  in  our  cities 
today  to  find  work  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  care  of  their  families  and 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  that  we 
ought  willingly  to  assume  in.sofar  as  our 
families  are  concerned? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  do  not  know  how 
quickly  we  are  going  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  the  cities  do  reflect  the  de- 
terioration of  farm  income.  However.  I 
think  it  is  inescapable.  We  must  face  it. 
and  the  .sooner  we  do  face  it  the  sooner 
there  will  be  some  reasonable  prospect 
that  we  can  stay  this  great  inflow  of  peo- 
ple into  the  cities  which  magnifies  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to 
the  record  today  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R  1G324)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriationr,  to  the  Atomic  EnerRy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  .section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1969.  both  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  disiinsuishrd 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr. 
GoREl.  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  a  most  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  the  future  of 
these  projects,  and  in  the  future  of 
atomic  eneri'v  especially  for  peaceful 
purposes,  because  of  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Oak  Rid^e 
National  Laboratory  and  its  work  in  con- 
nection with  it, 

I  make  today,  particular  reference 
to  experiments  being  conducted  now 
at  Oak  Ridge  in  the  field  of  molten 
salt  reactors  leading  to  the  era  of  molten 
salt  breeder  reactors  which  would  bring 
the  opportunity  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate an  economic  and  practical  and  .soon- 
to-be-available  system  of  breeder  re- 
actors for  this  Nation, 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  to  urge  that  the  full  amount  of 
budgetaiy  requests  for  the  continuation 
of  the  molten  salt  reactor  experiment— 
MSRE — be  funded  this  fiscal  year. 

This  request  was  buttressed  by  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, that  he,  for  his  part,  was  willing  to 
readjust  appropriations  within  the  lab- 
oratory itself  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  other  proj- 
ects to  this  project  in  order  to  continue 
the  funding  of  MSRE  at  the  requested 
level  and  at  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

For  my  part.  I  might  say  that  MSRE 
is  one  of  the  truly  significant  and  pos- 
sibly even  spectacular  new  developments 
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that  are  in  prospect  as  the  next  step 
in  this  fertile,  technological  revolution. 
I  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  establishing 
technical  priorities  in  this  Nation,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  energy  is 
a  unit  and  a  mea.sure  of  basic  wealth  and 
that  the  perfecting  of  a  breeder  reactor 
system,  as  promised  by  the  molten  salt 
concept,  ,so  far  lias  been  the  mo.st  prac- 
tical and  the  quickest  route  for  the  pro- 
duction of  va.'-t  new  quantities  of  very 
low  cost  electrical  energy,  tlius  contrib- 
uting directly  to  the  welfare  of  America 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  world.  For  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  as  we  all  do.  that  in 
this  era  of  .social  need,  in  this  era  of 
social  demand,  in  this  era  of  a  lieight- 
ened  .social  conscience,  America,  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  is  still  dirt  i^oor 
in  terms  of  those  things  we  would  like 
to  undertake,  those  projects  we  would 
like  to  fund,  that  poverty  we  would  like 
to  totally  alleviate,  and  the  pain  and  dis- 
advantage we  would  like  to  totally  ob- 
literate. Nuclear  energy,  especially  the 
concept  of  breeder  reactors,  offers  a  real 
and  a  practical  hoiJe  of  urcat  quantum 
jumps  in  the  amount  of  available  wealth 
that  this  Nation  and  the  world  have  in 
its  continuinti  fight  against  the  plight 
of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  urged  as 
,strongly  as  I  could  the  full  funding  of  the 
molten  salt  reactor  experiment  al  Oak 
Ridge.  I  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
this  in  no  sense  is  a  I'egional  concern, 
that  the  fact  that  the  experiments  are 
conducted  in  Oak  Ridge  simply  made 
them  more  available  for  my  inspection 
and  po.ssibly  increased  the  depth  of  my 
knowledge. 

To  reinforce  my  vow  of  nonregional 
concern  for  this  project,  I  expressed  to 
the  Joint  Committee  my  willingness  to 
participate  fully  in  the  making  of  spend- 
ing reductions  in  con-esponding  amounts 
in  other  nonessential  areas.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
expressed  a  willingness  to  see  these  cuts 
made  in  Tennessee  if  necessaiy.  Dr. 
Weinberg  also  expressed  his  willingness 
to  shift  funds  within  the  Oak  Ridge 
budget  in  order  to  maintain  the  full  re- 
quested funding  for  MSRE. 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  its  good  judg- 
ment, and  in  recognition  of  the  enormous 
problems  that  confront  this  Nation  to- 
day, especially  in  connection  with  its 
fiscal  policy,  felt  that  this  could  not  be 
done  in  this  fiscal  year,  in  the  authoriza- 
tion before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and 
with  that  judgment  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee I  fully  concur.  I  reluctantly  agree  that 
it  cannot  be  done  this  year,  and  I  thank 
the  Joint  Committee  for  its  courtesy 
in  hearing  my  testimony  and  my  urging 
that  it  be  conducted  in  this  manner. 

I  rise  now  to  review  the  nature  of  this 
project,  to  underscore  my  feeling  of  the 
great  importance  and  significance  that 
it  has  for  the  entire  countr>'  and  for  the 
entire  world  and  civilization,  and  to  urge 
that  in  funding  this  project — MSRE — at 
less  than  the  full  request  for  this  fiscal 
year,  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  high  priority 
that  a  project  of  this  type  should  have 
and  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  com- 
pelling justification  for  increasing  the 
funding  of  this  and  similar  projects  in 
the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  certain  testimony  that  I  gave  be- 
fore the  Joint  Conmiittee  in  connection 
with  the  matttr  under  consideration. 

There  bfing   no  objection,   tlie  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rfmarks  kv  SrNATOR  Howard  H    Bakir.  Jr  , 

BF.FoRr  rnE  .Joint  Co.mmittef.  hn   Atomic 

Energy.  Tifsdav,  FYbrvarv  6.  I!t68 

Mr.  Chairman  .md  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  ,ipprfci.ile  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
Ijear  before  ilie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  to  testify  on  beh.ilf  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  autlioris'.fitlon  for  the  molten 
.salt  reactor  experiment  .U  Oak  Ridee.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Atomic  Enercy  Commission 
recommended  •«]0  million  for  MSR  in  FY 
1969.  and  tlie  President's,  budget  includes  .SG.? 
million. 

I  am  fully,  acutely,  and  keenly  aware  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  iiscal  restraint,  for  rc- 
ductlon.s  in  tlie  level  ol  lederal  expenditures, 
and  the  deferral  of  spending  in  an  effort  to 
meet  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  near-crisis  .sit- 
tiatlon  In  lederal  fiscal  ;.ccotints:  however,  I 
am  also  keenly  aware  that  thlncs  important 
too  often  give  way  to  those  which  arc  merely 
urgent  And  m  this  vein.  I  have  proposed  that 
a  careful  rc-examlnation  of  projects  In  light 
(it  their  importance,  their  promise,  their  co.si. 
as  well  as  their  urgency,  must  .iccompany  an 
intelligent  rearrangement  ut  the  income  and 
expenditures  \)f  the  (.'overnment. 

I  feel  I  hat  the  MSR  experiment  is  of  .'-urh 
vital  national  importance  that  the  Com- 
mission'r  recommendation  should  lie  restored 
in  its  entirety  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
the  setting  of  jirloritieo.  a  commensurate 
reduction  of  cxpendittires  m  .some  other  lield 
can  and  .should  be  undertaken  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Member.'^  of  the  Committee,  to  un- 
fierscorc  tnv  deep  conviction  in  Uils  respect. 
I  am  perfectly  willins  to  have  .iny  other 
aspect  of  the  AEC  .lUthori/'ation  or  the  Pub- 
lic Works  .uithon^atlon,  within  or  without 
Tennessee,  at  Oak  Ridge  or  ctherwise,  re- 
duced by  The  .'•urn  of  $3.3  million,  or  any 
combination  of  .<;uch  reductions  to  equal  *3.3 
million,  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  re- 
fiuirrments  of  the  molten  salt  program. 

In  supp.ort  111  this  proposition.  I  am  told 
bv  Dr.  .AUin  Weinberg,  the  Director  of  the 
Oak  Ridgc  National  Labiratory.  t liat  he 
would  lie  .icreeable  to  a  rearrn::2pment  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  Oak  Ridae  National 
Laboratory  ;n  wrder  to  reduce  <.ther  budget 
Items  by  a  commensurate  amotint  in  order 
to  restore  the  authorization  request  for 
MSRE 

On  August  29,  1567,  on  the  floor  <ii  the 
Senate  I  spjke  on  the  importance  of  the 
MSR  experiment  and  the  spectacular  promise 
(f  breeders,  and  the  thermo  breeder  especial- 
Iv,  to  the  k'nc-term  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  entire  world.  Without  repeating 
,a  length  ihe  points  I  attempted  to  make 
in  that  ,speech.  I  would  respectfully  urge  that 
the  development  of  economic  breeder  reac- 
tors must  be  accomplished  if  nuclear  power 
13  to  provide  the  tJnited  States  with  a  long- 
term  source  of  low  cost  energy.  The  achieve- 
.•nents  for  the  past  year  C'iTer  roiisiderable 
hope  that  the  molten  .salt  route  can  lead  to 
early  success  :n  the  development  of  economic 
breeders.  Dunne  1967  the  MSRE  passed  well 
beyond  the  6000  equivalent  full  power  hours 
•hat  AEC  testified  last  year  should  be  at- 
tained before  its  success  could  be  Judged. 
Development  fil  processing  methods  and 
core  designs  that  make  it  ieasible  to  have  a 
high  [lerformance  MSBR  using  a  single  ftuld 
containing  both  uranium  and  thorium  move 
the   MSRE   closer   to    commercial   success. 

During  the  past  year  unexpected  difficul- 
ties arose  which  made  the  early  achievement 
of  economic  fast  tar^eders  look  less  likely  and 
the  development  of  economic  thermo  breed- 
ers more  likelv. 
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Beca'.ise  molten  salt  breeder  reactors  have 
much  lower  fissile  fuel  Inventories,  they  .ire 
as  effective  as  fast  reactors  (which  have 
higher  breeding  ratio)  In  conserving  our  ore 
resources  ^      j       »„ 

ORNL  studies  show  molten  salt  breeders  to 
have  low  fuel  cycle  coets  because  no  fuel 
fabrication  Is  required  and  the  fuel  Inven- 
tory cost  U  low.  Black  and  Veatch.  who 
evaluated  MSB's  for  Northern  States  Power 
Company,  were  quoted  by  Nucleonics  Week 
as  concurring  In  this  and  as  saj-lng  that  the 
concept  should  be  given  the  attention  of  the 
utility  industry.  This  Is  an  important  point 
because  regardless  of  other  merits,  a  roactor 
will  not  be  used  by  utilities  unless  its  power 
costs  are  low. 

Thus  molten  salt  reactors  look  more  prom- 
ising technically  relative  to  fast  reactors 
than  they  did  a  year  ago,  they  serve  as  well 
as  fist  breeders  In  conserving  ore.  and  taey 
are  economically  very  promising  Because  of 
the  imDort.uice  of  breeding  to  the  nation. 
an  aggressive  proer^^ni  to  de'elop  molten 
salt  breeders  should  be  pursued. 

How  does  the  budget  for  Molten  Salt  Re- 
actor work  compare  with  that  for  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeders? 

In  1967  LMFBR  costs  were  $42,592,000  while 
costs  for  the  Molten  Salt  Program  were  only 
$4  I2a,000.  la  1958  LMFBR  funding  In- 
creised  about  55  percent  to  $66,050,000  while 
the  molten  salt  increase  to  54.200.000  was 
less  than  2  percent.  The  propoeed  69  levels 
are  82,000,000  for  LMFBR  and  $6,700,000  for 
MSR.  In  addition  to  these  operating  tu.-.ds. 
an  increase  of  $35.000.000  in  funding  for  the 
Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  iFFTFl  is  being  re- 
quested In  the  construction  projects  portion 
of  the  budget  iThis  project  was  authorized 
In  Fiscal  Year  1967  at  $87,500,000).  Thus  a 
comparison  of  planned  spending  in  FLscal 
Year  1969  would  show  $117,000,000  for  the 
LMFBR  and  only  $6,700,000  for  Molten  Salt. 

SUMMARY 


1967 


1968 
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LMFBR-.   . 
Moileo  salt. 


14:596  000    J66.0W,0r!U    i  $119,000,000 
4'  128.  JOO        4,  :0U,  JOO  6.  7uO.  JOO 


I  Includes  J8:.0OU.»)  opec:.ting,  K.WOjnO  3>  lS»  iI  moeli- 
(icatio.is  (69-4  0).  and  SiS.OJO.aOO  lor  FFTF  (6  .  ->-  Um- 
ia,Me  capita  icasis  hr  LVIFBR  I0(  1367  3ml  1968  ate  not 
av3ilaDle  it  t^lS  time. 


What  course  cf  development  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  MSBRs? 

I  respectfully  submit  that: 

1.  ORNL's  molten  salt  budget  ought  to  be 
Increased  to  a  level  that  permits  full  investi- 
gation of  all  important  questions  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  components 
and  systems  needed  for  breeder  reactors. 

2.  A  conunitinent  should  be  made  to  con- 
struct a  Molten  Salt  Breeder  E.xperiment  at 
the  earliest  moment  the  technology  :tnd 
budget  considerations  permit.  Authorization 
In  FY  1970  ought  to  be  planned  tentatively 
and  the  R  &  D  and  reactor  design  eltort  car- 
ried on  at  a  level  which  would  make  this  a 
feasible  goal  if  the  work  of  the  next  year 
continues  to  be  promising. 

3.  The  Molten  Salt  Breeder  Experiment 
probably  should  be  in  the  range  of  200  to  300 
Mwe. 

4.  Industry  should  be  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram as  early  and  as  fully  as  poeslble. 

5.  If  all  goes  well,  the  design  of  a  large 
reactor  should  be  started  before  construction 
of  the  breeder  experiment  Is  completed  and 
this  overlapping  pattern  continued  unUl 
commercial  plants  are  achieved. 

What  budget  levels  would  the  preceding 
programs  require? 

ORNL's  budget  should  be  at  a  minimum  of 
$10  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1969  and  ought  to 
be  $20  miUlon  In  FY  1970  and  the  following 
years.  With  a  $20  million  budget,  It  will  be 
possible  to  perform  the  R  &  D  required  for 
the  breeder  experiment,  construct  a  non-nu- 
clear mock-up  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 


reactor,  and  support  some  industrial  partic- 
ipation    Additional    support    would    ba    re- 
quired for  very  extensive  industrial  involve- 
ment. 

The  breeder  experiment  Itself  would  prob- 
ablv  cost  $60  to  $80  million,  part  of  which 
should  be  provided  by  the  utility  which  gets 
the  power 

What  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  role 
of  priv.ite  industry  ui  the  Past  Breeder  and 
the  Molten  SiUt  Therm,il  Breeder  programs? 

Widespread  p.irticip.iilon  by  private  in- 
dustry in  the  P.vst  Breeder  Program  with  the 
exception  of  the  Fermi  Reactor,  became  sig- 
nificant only  after  a.  p\iblic  commitment  had 
been  made  by  the  .•VEC  to  strongly  support 
the  development  of  the  necessary  technol- 
ogy. A  comparable  commitment  to  the  Mol- 
ten Salt  Thermal  Breeder  must  now  be  made 
if  we  .ire  to  te  sure  of  private  industrial  sup- 
port and  participation  Such  partnership  be- 
tween industry  .ind  government  is  not  only 
desirable  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  project;  strong  action  by 
the  government  in  providing  a  substantial 
and  firm  base  upon  wlilch  to  establish  and 
promote  such  a  Joint  effort  at  this  time  Is 
imper.'itive. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  thnt  most  remarkable 
progre.ss  has  been  mride  with  the  Molten 
Salt  Reactor  Experiment.  I  believe  that  the 
molten  .salt  concept  is  far  more  than  a  back- 
up for  the  LMFBR  and  that  it  may  be  the 
best  <ind  leiist  costly  approach  to  nuclear 
power  lor  the  future.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Committee  consider  the  authorization  of 
$10  million,  with  a  commensurate  reduction 
of  53  3  million  in  other  items  for  Fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy  also  is  fa- 
vorably impre.ssed  by  the  work  conducted 
to  date  at  Oak  Ridge  luider  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alvm  Weinberg'  on  the  molten  salt 
breeder  reactor.  The  staff  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  have  visited  the  Oak 
Rid.ae  laboratoiT  to  obtain  firsthand  in- 
formation and  have  reported  favorably 
to  the  committee  as  to  the  potential  tiiis 
experimental  reactor  appears  to  have. 
Durinii  the  Joint  Committee  hearings  to 
consider  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
fiscal  year  1969  authorization,  on  Jan- 
uary' 31  we  heard  testimony  from  Dr, 
Weinberg  concerning  this  project.  Also, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
a  mo,st  understandable  witness  before 
the  Joint  Committee  when  he  testified 
February  6. 

Last  year,  the  molten  salt  breeder  re- 
actor was  funded  at  a  level  of  $4,2  mil- 
lion, Tliis  year's  level  of  funding  is  pro- 
jected at  S6.7  million,  an  increase  of  $2.5 
million.  Now,  Dr.  Weinberg  and  those 
working  at  the  Oak  Ridge  laboratory  on 
this  project  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
$10  million  to  work  with  this  coming 
year.  Unfortunately,  in  view  of  the  tight 
budget  situation  they  are  being  held  to 
$6.7  million.  As  of  now.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  reduction  of 
over  10  percent  of  the  AEC  budget.  We 
have  cut  out  $293  million.  We  did  not  cut 
this  project.  We  have  gone  along  with 
the  $2,5  increase  of  last  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  will  continue  to 
follow  this  project,  and  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  Dr.  Weinberg  and  his  capable 
staff  will  continue  to  make  technical  ad- 
vances and  that  next  year,  depending 
u;x)n  the  budget  situation,  this  project 
will  be  fmided  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  its  achievements. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  for  their  comments.  Very  fine 


work  has  been  done  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
fix)m  Tennessee  has  raised  the  question 
again. 

I  have  nothing  further,  Mr.  President. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      iMr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Savannah  River  plant  near  my  home- 
town of  Aiken,  S.C..  is  the  large.st  .single 
investment  ever  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment at  one  time.  This  important 
installation  deserves  the  continued  sup- 
port of  our  Nation.  Many  peaceful  and 
beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  remain 
untapped.  At  the  Savannah  River  plant 
much  has  been  and  can  be  done  to  ex- 
plore further  this  potential  reservoir  of 
progress  for  mankind. 

I  .should  like  to  review  briefly  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  Savannah  River  plant. 
While  the  production  of  materials  for 
nuclear  weapons  is  still  the  jirimary 
function  of  this  facility,  more  and  more 
time  and  effort  are  now  being  directed 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Savannah  Ri\-cr  laboratory  with  a 
talented  and  well-tiained  staff  of  over 
850 — including  75  Ph.  D'.s — is  a  center  lor 
this  effort.  Tliis  work  involves  some  of 
the  rarest  radioisotopes.  This  is  due  to 
the  plant's  high  flux  reactors  which  op- 
erate at  an  intense  radiation  rate.  These 
reactors  are  particularly  suited  to  pro- 
ducing the  radioisotopes  being  studied 
for  applications  in  space,  industry-,  and 
medicine.  Re.search  teams  are  looking  for 
better  ways  to  pi-epare  and  use  these 
isotopes. 

These  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  include  the  following  use  for  the 
present  and  future: 

First.  Commercial  power  generators 
in  more  than  50  U.S.  nuclear  fueled 
plants. 

Second.  Medical  uses  for  treatment  of 
cancer  and  research  in  this  and  other 
fields  of  preventive  medicine. 
,  Third.  Food  processing  uses  are  being 
developed  to  prolong  the  shelf  life  of 
foods. 

Fourth.  Industrial  radiography  has  de- 
veloped uses  of  X-ray  equipment  to  dis- 
cover hidden  flaws  in  large  metal  cast- 
ings. 

Fifth.  In  providing  power  for  remote 
places,  thermoelectric  generators  with 
radioactive  Isotopes  as  the  heat  source 
are  compact  and  reliable,  and  emit  en- 
ergy for  long  periods  without  mainte- 
nance. 

Sixth.  Beyond  these  applications,  other 
uses  of  atomic  energy  are  in  the  theoreti- 
cal or  early  experimental  stages. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  rec- 
ommended so  early  this  year,  the  fiscal 
year  1969  AEC  authorization  bill  In  order 
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that  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission can  go  forward.  This  program 
will  enable  the  work  of  AEC  in  developing 
the  various  applications  of  atomic  en- 
ergy to  progress  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation  with  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  make  the  best  use  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  deserves 
special  praise  for  a  difficult  job  well  done 
on  the  fiscal  1969  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  iH.R.  16324*.  We 
are  all  keenly  awme  of  the  budget  .•strin- 
gencies that  exist  and  the  urgent  need 
to  cut  spending  wherever  possible  with- 
out endangering  our  national  defense  and 
welfare.  In  my  opinion,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee performed  this  task  with  reason 
and  .'ikill. 

I  am,  of  course,  particularly  interested 
in  AEC  programs,  fcir  much  of  tlie  test- 
ing is  carried  out  in  my  own  State  of 
Nevada.  The  Nevada  test  site  ranks  as  a 
major  Federal  activity  in  southern  Ne- 
vada, and  its  function  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  nuclear  energy  development  pro- 
gram, both  in  weapons  development  and 
in  the  peaceful  apiJlicatijn  of  nuclear 
power. 

From  the  Nevada  test  site  standpoint. 
I  do  not  think  iheie  can  be  any  argu- 
ment with  the  action  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Reductions  will  apply  there  as 
they  will  throughout  our  nuclear  pro- 
gram. However.  I  am  pleased  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  slice  $293  million  from 
the  total  authorization  request  without 
crippling  any  one  .segin:?nt  of  the  AEC 
program.  As  I  see  it,  the  essential  pro- 
grams have  been  kept  intact  or  given 
minimuni  reductions  v.-hile  less  essential 
aspects  have  been  realistically  reduced, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  give  such  a  strong  endorse- 
ment to  the  space  propulsion  systems 
program.  The  reduction  of  $3  million  in 
the  total  S72  million  authorization  re- 
quest for  this  program  is  p  sppsibie  ?nd 
practical  savings  that  will  not  perma- 
nently impair  our  project  to  develop  a 
workable  nuclear  rocket  engine.  This  ac- 
tion has  already  been  endorsed  in  the 
House  and  I  hope  It  will  be  here  today 
In  the  Senate. 

More  significantly,  probably.  I  hope 
the  endorsement  of  our  NERVA  I  engine 
development  also  extends  to  the  s^ace 
program  authorization.  As  we  witnessed 
last  session,  it  does  not  help  much  to  gain 
full  funding  for  the  AEC  on  this  Joint 
project  if  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  portion  is  cut  back 
too  far.  This  program  must  walk  on  two 
legs,  and  I  fear  the  same  budget  cutters 
among  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
have  been  overzealous  and  will  all  but 
amputate  the  NASA  leg  If  their  recom- 
mendations are  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  my  contention  is  that 
our  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  a  project  so  vital  to  our  long- 
range,  overall  space  program.  The 
nuclear  rocket  engine  is  the  next  logical 
step  forward  from  the  mighty  Saturn 
rocket.  Without  it  we  are  hobbling  our 
future  progress  in  space.  As  the  Joint 
Committee  stated  in  its  report: 

The  Committee  la  dlstiu-bed  by  the  recent 
signs  indicating  that  support  for  this  pro- 


grnm  may  be  faltering  .ind  that  development 
cf  the  NERVA  auclear  rocket  engine  may  be 
curtailed.  .  .  .  Lack  of  support  lor  the  NERVA 
engine  :n  fiscal  year  196'J  could  lerlously  im- 
p,Ur  this  country's  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
.r-.r..:ia  ju„  .Jt:....c..;  i-.-i,,.-.^.l;ty  <ic  .c;„p(  -  .n 
this  program  over  the  p.ist  12  years.  Worse 
>"et.  without  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
r.:W.  .--o'l;.?,  ii  li  .;.t  pissible  to  project  a 
vi.ible  space  progr.im.  based  an  u  sicnlficant 
ilm?-wise  ;<dvancement  in  propulsion  capa- 
b  :itv. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's next  statement: 

Doferral  is  not  possible  without  incurring 
certain  irrcve.sibie  penalties  which  will  be 
very  costly  to  this  nation  in  the  long  run. 

The  Joint  Committee  goes  on  to  say 
it  would  not  have  recommended  even  the 
slight  reduction  it  did  if  there  had  not 
been  such  stringent  fund  limitations. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  full  Senate  en- 
dorsemfnt  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dat'ons  on  our  nuclear  rocket  program. 
And  I  call  i;pon  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  support  NASA 
funding  as  well  so  that  this  joint  project 
can  continue  to  move  forward  con- 
fidently on  two  good  legs.  It  is  to  our 
Nation's  benefit  that  it  does. 

Mr.  ANDEP-SON.  I  thank  'he  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se  m 
support  uf  the  iiendina  legislation  and  I 
commend  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  the  diligent  work  they 
have  done  on  this  measure  They  have 
made  a  ^■ery  strenuous  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  this  r.Mthonzation.  Thi^  is 
in  keeping,  I  ierl,  with  tlie  very  pervasive 
feeling  throughout  the  Congress  that 
Pedeial  spendiii'i  must  be  reduced  in 
view  of  the  present  fiscal  situation  of  tlie 
Nation. 

Tlie  reductions  acrompli.shed  in  tliis 
authorization  should  provide  an  example 
for  other  authoiization.s  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. Combined  in  the  budset  are  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  requirements. 
Analysis  will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  that 
in  the  course  of  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  this  authorization  by  10  per- 
cent, and  in  order  to  retain  the  military 
requirements  contained  iri  the  bill.  23 
percent  reduction  in  nonmilitary  items 
has  been  accomplisiied. 

I  need  not  lecite  the  number  of  items — 
which  Include  very  valuable  research  and 
development  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
excellent  projects — that  have  been  laid 
aside  and  postponed  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  reduction.  But  if  we  can  ac- 
complish in  other  areas  what  lias  been 
achieved  by  t!ie  Jo  n'.  Committee  in  this 
high  priority  area  of  nuclear  energy,  we 
will  be  well  on  our  way  to  meeting  our 
responsibilities  in  this  Congress  in 
passing  legislation  appropriate  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  present  fiscal  situation. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  underscore  with  some 
particularity  one  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
has  an  im^portant  relevance  to  my  State 
of  Illinois  in  view  of  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral comments.  The  budget  contains  a 
figure  of  $25  milHon  for  the  200-Bev.  ac- 
celerator to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
HI.  The  original  request  for  this  item 
was  upwards  of  $242  million,  which  rep- 
resented the  total  remaining  authoriza- 
tion for  the  whole  project.  It  will  be  re- 


called that  $7.3  million  was  sought  and 

appropriated  last  year. 

I  have  liad  .several  calls  on  this  re- 
duction fiom  interested  per.sons  who 
feared  for  the  efTeclive  continuance  of 
this  luoject.  I  ha\e  received  the  a.vsui- 
ance  of  the  Joint  Conmiittee — and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conimi.s.sion — that  the 
825  million  contained  in  this  appropria- 
tion is  the  total  capability  icr  the  proj- 
ect this  year  It  Is  all  that  ran  be  .siicnt 
constructively  on  the  pioject  in  the  com- 
inr  yoar  and  all  that  was  contemplated 
to  be  .'-i-'cnt  I  am  iiapny  to  report  tliat 
in  no  ra,se  were  any  of  my  callers  more 
than  .satisfied  that  the  project  should  !'o 
forward  on  this  more  current  basis  in 
the  autliori/ation  process,  in  view  of  the 
national    fiscal   situation. 

Mf.y  I  lake  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  coiumittee  for  thiir  very  comincnda- 
loiy  :oi<  rence  in  the  report  to  tl)i,>  proj- 
ect. As  I  pointed  out  la.vt  year  we  m 
Illinois  are  fully  aware  of  the  benefits 
in  lia\iii2  this  pioneeriiv:  and  lorv.-ard 
lonkinr'  .-Cieiitiflc  Iprility  constructed  in 
our  State.  We  arc  mindful  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  '-0  with  the.-^e  ijenefits.  In 
partic'tilar  I  am  happy  to  .s:iy  that  the 
i:if.-.t  ijrocress  our  State  h,'s  rrrordt-d  in 
the  .-.ensitive  area  of  nondi.scnminatory 
housiii::! — which  I  icported  to  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  approval  of 
this  project  last  yeai — lias  continued  and 
continued  well. 

As  of  the  present  time,  more  tlian  33 
communities  hate  enacted  inr  them- 
s.^lves  open  liou.sincr  ordinanc?=.  I  am 
paiticularly  ple.^.sed  to  note  that  21  of 
tlf  33  coinmurities  that  ni-e.-^ently  liave 
tlie.se  ordinances  enacted  ihem  lollow- 
in,'  the  iiassacc  of  ihr  AEC  authorization 
last  year.  All  hvX  uat  major  po;.;:!ation 
center  m  our  State  now  ha.s  taken  the 
action  to  meet  this  uiobltm  And  the 
chances  for  i)f>ssacrc  of  a  State  lai.-  iious- 
ing  law  ha\e  utratly  increa.sed.  if  not  in 
tlie  short  session  this  .summer,  in  the 
next  [-enera!  .ses.sion  oi  the  ]egi,slatui-e 
ne>:t  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uranimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  relating  to  the  Weston  accelerator 
pro.iect  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks.  I  a,sk  also  th.it  I 
may  have  con.sent  to  in.sert  pertinent 
newspaper  articles  reporting  the  con- 
tinued progress  in  open  hou.smg  in  Il- 
linois. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(4)  Project  6S-4-f,  200  Bev  arcclerator.  Du 
Page  and  Kane  Counties  near  Chicago.  111. — 
In  regard  to  the  200  Bev  accelerator  laclllty 
proposed  for  Weston.  111.,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends additional  authorization  in  the 
umouiit  of  S25  million  !or  fisctl  '.ear  1?)G9. 
.A.n  appropriation  in  this  amount  would  pio- 
vide  for  continuation  of  design  ;ind  engineer- 
ing services,  procurement  of  \arluus  techni- 
cal components  of  the  accelerator,  site  prep- 
aration, utility  Installation,  and  Initiation 
of  construction  on  con\entional  facilities  as 
well  as  the  accelerator  itself.  Tl;e  committee 
believes  that  orderly  progress  can  be  m:ide 
on  the  project  and  would  expect  work  to 
proceed  in  expectation  of  full  project  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1970.  Initial  funds  for 
the  project  in  the  amount  of  $7,333,000  were 
authorized  and  appropriated  in  the  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  year  1968  'oudget. 

In  Its  report  on  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1968 
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authorization  legislation  the  committee  con- 
sidered and  accepted  the  recommendations 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Kesearch,  Develop- 
ment, unci  Radiation  concerning  the  scope 
and  management  of  this  project.  In  sum- 
mary, those  recommendations  were: 

(0)  That  an  accelerator  with  a  design  in- 
tensity of  3  ■  10  prolans  per  pulse  oe  con- 
structed. 

lb)  That  provision  be  made  In  the  initial 
design  of  this  machine  for  experimental 
iireas  consistent  with  the  national  scope  and 
purpose  of  this  facility. 

{c\  That  the  AEC  give  careful  study  to 
the  possibility  of  constructing  the  accelera- 
tor in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  possible 
later  increase  in  the  accelerator's  enert;v  to 
300  Bev  or  somewhat  higher. 

(di  That  the  AEC  assure  Itself,  first,  that 
the  organizations  selected  for  the  architect- 
engineering  and  construction  management 
of  this  facility  are  reliable  and  experienced 
and  second,  tiiat  major  design  changes  .ii:d 
procurements  affecting  the  machine  be  made 
only  with  AEC  approv.il. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  recommen- 
dation, the  committee  urged  the  Commission 
to  give  rnreful  consideration  to  whether  its 
responsibilities  would  most  appropn;.iely  be 
exercised  through  direct  contracting  for 
architect-eci-glneeriiig  and  construction  man- 
agement of  these  facilities,  or  by  having  such 
services  performed  under  subcontract  to  Uni- 
versities Research  Association.  Inc.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  Commission  might 
wish  to  retain  continuing  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  services  shall  be  per- 
formed under  direct  contract  or  subcontract 
The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that 
the  AEC  has  been  responsive  to  its  recom- 
mendations. In  particular,  the  committee  is 
gratified  that  the  accelerator  design  will  con- 
form to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  above 
recommendations.  The  committee  is  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  progress  to  date 
on  this  project  by  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Director, 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  committee  commends  them  and 
wishes  them  continued  success.  The  commit- 
tee notes  that  AEC  is  requesting  an  appro- 
priation of  $25  million  for  the  project  for 
fiscal  year  1969  The  committee  believes  that 
these  funds  .ire  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  talent  that  has  been  recruited  for 
this  project  will  not  be  dissipated. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed assignment  of  prime  contract  responsl- 
tailitv  to  the  University  Research  Association 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. Although  the  record  shows  that  those 
projects  under  direct  contractual  arrange- 
ments between  the  AEC  and  the  con.struction 
contractors  have  been  the  most  successful, 
the  committee  was  assured  that  AEC  has  re- 
tained and  will  exercise  adequate  controls 
under  the  prime  contract  with  URA  to  in- 
sure economy  .md  efficiency.  Diligent  man- 
agement supervision  will  be  required  to  in- 
sure that  this  prt>cedure  works  efficiently  in 
practice.  The  committee  plans  to  pay  close 
and  continuing  attention  to  this  matter  as 
the  project  progresses.  The  committee  is  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerators  project,  costing  S114  mil- 
lion, waa,  successfully  constructed  under  a 
prime  cohtract  with  Stanford  University. 
This  arrangement  proved  highly  successful, 
in  that  the  project  was  completed  on  sched- 
ule and  within  costs. 

In  recommending  this  authorization,  the 
committee  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  conviction 
that  this  facility  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  the  Nation's  scientific  effort.  That  such 
machines  are  needed  for  a  viable  high  en- 
^  ergy  phvsics  program  is  beyond  dispute,  as 
evidenced  bv  the  achievements  of  experi- 
menters utilizing  the  Alternating  Gradient 
Synchrotron  at  Broolchaven  National  Labo- 
ratory, which  at  33  Bev  was  formerly  the 
highest  energy  accelerator  In  the  world,  sur- 
passing to  a  'slight  extent  the  energy  level 
of  its  sister  machine  at  CERN.  It  Is  no  longer 
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the  largest  because  the  Soviets  have  com- 
pleted construction  of,  and  successfully 
tested,  a  70  Bev  accelerator.  The  committee 
submits  that  this  Nation's  world  leadership 
in  high  energy  physics— gained  through  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  at 
the  University  of  CalifiToia.  and  by  the  out- 
standing work  subsequently  done  by  Ameri- 
cans throughout  tlie  country- -should  be 
maintained  It  should  be  maintained  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  "first"  in 
this  particular  area  of  science,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  high-energy  physics 
is  at  the  frontier  of  physical  science  today: 
and  that  talented  scientists  developed  and 
trained  in  this  important  tield  are  contrib- 
uting to  other  di.sclplines  as  well. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  14,  1968] 

CrriFs  Le.\d  F.mr  Hot-j^ing  in-  Illinois— Chi- 

c\c.o  SuBfRBs  Pkk  Up  Where  Legislature 

P.MLED 

I  By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Chicago.— In  the  pa-st  15  months.  19  IIU- 
tiols  cities  and  towns  liave  passed  open  hous- 
ing laws  and  1 1  others,  all  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
.ire  (onsiderlnt;  such  laws. 

Almost  60'.  of  the  state's  population  now 
live  in  communities  covered  by  open  housing 
laws.  Until  two  years  ago,  only  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  East  St.  Louis  had  such  ordi- 
nances 

More  sicnificantlv.  15  of  the  cities  and 
towns  have  passed  their  legislation  since  last 
July,  when  the  Illinois  Legislature,  caught 
up  in  what  is  considered  a  "hot"  political 
Issue,  buried  a  statewide  open  housing  law. 

An  officer  of  a  Chicago  industrial  corpora- 
tion, reviewing  the  new  city  laws  on  open 
housintt.  said  "tlie  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  have  been  completely  mistaken  on 
this  isstie.  Town  otlicials  are  much  closer  to 
the  people  uiid  much  more  vulnerable  in 
politics:  vet  these  towns  are  doing  the  Job 
which  the  Legislature  was  too  frightened  to 
do.  and  the  people  are  supporting  them." 

N-UMBER    riTILL    SMALL 

But  there  is  no  indication  the  laws  have 
chanited  patterns  of  racial  segregation,  and 
the  number  of  Negro  lamilies  moving  into 
formerly  ,ill-white  neighborhoods  still  is 
small. 

But  debates  in  most  town  councils  have 
emphasized  the  new  '.aws  amount  to  an  in- 
vitation to  Negroes  and  a  warning  to  real 
estate  operators.  In  nine  of  the  15  communi- 
ties which  passed  open  housing  statutes 
since  last  summer,  councilmen  stressed  the 
moral  issues  involved  and  the  educational 
aspects  oi  these  laws.  Many  councilmen  also 
have  stressed  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  issue  betore  a  Negro  ghetto  grows  up  In 
their  communities. 

No  careful  politician  in  this  state  would 
have  predicted  such  a  movement  even  a  year 
ago.  and  Illinois  shares  with  Texas  the  dis- 
ti'nction  of  being  the  nation's  only  major 
industrial  states  whose  laws  are  silent  on 
housing  segregation. 

There  still  is  political  risk  involved  in 
ijacking  i)pen  housing,  of  course.  In  city 
elections  Uisl  year  a  Chicago  alderman  who 
had  written  the  city's  1963  open  housing  law 
retired  from  the  race  for  city  council,  say- 
ing the  heat  in  his  neighborhood  was  too 
great  on  this  issue.  In  suburban  Evanston 
a  council  candidate  built  his  entire  campaign 
last  year  on  opposition  to  open  housing  and 
won  easily,  as  did  another  candidate  in 
suburban  Berwyn. 

RESISTED    PRESSURES 

But  most  politicians  say  this  is  a  relatively 
small  casualty  list  In  a  battle  of  this  dimen- 
sion. The  Legislature,  in  refusing  to  pass  a 
law.  they  point  out,  resisted  the  pressures  of 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  the  mayors  of  almost  every 
city  in  the  state,  every  major  church  orga- 
nization in  the  state.  Sen.  Charles  H,  Percy 
( R-IU.  I ,    the    state's    labor    movement,    the 


Chicago    Assn.    of   Commerce    and    Industry 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Some  city  leaders  said  passage  of  their  own 
laws  was  directlv  related  to  failure  of  an 
open  housing  law  in  the  Legislature.  Coun- 
cil members  in  Rock  Island,  Mollne  and 
Quincy  downstate  all  said  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  act  prompted  their  cities  to 
go  ahead  on  their  own. 

In  the  Chicago  suburbs  the  two  major 
forces  In  the  current  open  housing  fight  have 
been  the  federal  government's  decision  to 
build  a  new  200  billion  electron  volt  nuclear 
accelerator  in  Weston,  and  the  extensive  ed- 
ucational campaigns  of  the  Leadership  Coun- 
cil for  Metropolitan  Open  Housing. 

The  council  was  established  in  August, 
1966.  at  a  meeting  of  the  city's  political,  relt- 
-glous  and  business  leaders  with  civil  rights 
organizations  under  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  had  been  leading  open  housing  marches 
in  the  cltv  for  six  weeks. 

Included  in  Leadership  Council  member- 
ship are  village  presidents  or  mayors  of  more 
than  20  suburbs,  and  most  of  these  town 
leaders  have  been  actively  campaigning  for 
open  housing  laws  in  their  communities. 

Also  the  council,  which  has  the  active 
backing  of  most  major  Industries  In  the  area, 
has  been  working  closely  with  human  rights 
commissions  in  most  of  the  suburbs.  All  hu- 
man rights  commissions  In  the  state  have 
called  for  open  housing  laws  In  their  own 
communities  during  the  past  12  months. 

Before  the  Leadership  Council  was  set  up, 
only  Maywood  among  the  Chicago  suburbs 
has  an  open  housing  law.  But.  in  the  past 
-ear  Weston,  Elgin.  Wheaton,  Joliet.  Skokle, 
Evanston.  Highland  Park  and  Arlington 
Heights  have  all  passed  such  laws,  and  a 
movement  is  under  way  in  11  other  suburbs 
for  new  open  housing  laws. 

Staff  members  of  the  Illinois  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  said  debate  on  the 
ordinances  in  all  the  cities  has  been  heated. 
and  in  most  of  them  real  estate  interests  and 
right-wing  groups  have  resisted  passage. 

DIVISIVE    EIGHTS 

Leadership  Council  director  Edward  Holm- 
gren says.  "We  are  not  saying  In  this  office 
that  the  opposition  is  getting  any  weaker, 
but  the  movement  seems  to  be  toward  suc- 
cess in  this  endeavor.  These  fights  are  still 
awfully  divisive,  but  each  passage  makes  the 
next  one  a  little  easier  for  the  next  commu- 
nity. Maybe  morality  is  getting  popular." 

The  Leadership  Council  also  is  getting 
some  active  aid  from  suburban  industries 
which  are  suffering  from  a  tight  labor  mar- 
'Ket.  Travel  from  the  huge  Negro  ghetto  in 
Chicago,  or  from  smaller  ghettos  In  subur- 
ban communities,  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  to  many  industries. 

One  business  firm  recently  agreed  to  bring 
the  Leadership  Council  into  an  agreement  It 
has  with  its  employes.  Under  the  agreement, 
the  company  sells  the  suburban  homes  of 
employes  who  are  transferred.  These  homes 
'  become  open  to  all  takers.  Negroes  Included, 
whether  the  suburb  where  they  are  located 
has  an  open  housing  law  or  not.  The  Leader- 
ship Council  has  been  actively  encouraging 
Negroes  to  bid  on  these  houses. 

The  Weston  accelerator  project,  It  was 
hoped,  would  create  a  rash  of  open  housing 
laws  in  the  area,  but  so  far  little  has  hap- 
pened. Wheaton,  a  small  city  near  Weston, 
passed  one  of  the  state's  stronger  open  hous- 
ing laws  last  July.  Elgin,  to  the  north  of  the 
accelerator  site,  passed  a  mild  one  In  April 
and  Batavia.  adjacent  to  the  site,  is  now  de- 
bating a  strong  open  housing  law. 

LITTLE    MOVEMENT 

But  a  heavy  campaign  led  by  Gov,  Kerner 
last  spring  and  summer  produced  very  little 
movement  in  other  nearby  communities. 
Kerner  called  local  officials  to  three  separate 
conferences  to  plead  for  open  housing  laws 
but  these  communities  have  so  far  resisted 
this  pressure. 
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.^n  important  effort  to  break  at  least  one 
pattern  of  discrimination  in  the  western 
suburbs  appears  in  a  suit  filed  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  by  the  Chicago  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race  .igainst  the  suburb  of 
Hinsdale  and  14  real  estate  brokers.  The 
village  trustees  of  Hinsdale  made  an  agree- 
ment with  tlie  brokers  under  which  the  real 
estate  agents  can  only  show  properties  to 
Negroes  if  they  are  instructed  to  do  so  In 
writing  by  the  owners. 

The  suit  argues  that  many  communities 
silently  a.'isunie  their  residents  favor  dis- 
crimination, but  Hin.sdale  has  publicly  as- 
sumed it.  and  the  suit  argues  this  assump- 
tion violates  the  Constitution.  The  CCRR 
represents  all  major  Roman  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant and  Jewisli  churches  in  the  city 

The  effectiveness  of  open  housing  laws  Is 
debatable  and  .some  are  being  challenged. 
Most  are  so  recent  that  few  have  been  tested, 
but  in  some  suburbs  right-wing  groups  are 
actively  promoting  referendum  campaigns 
to  force  a  showdown  on  the  Issue. 

REAL    ESTATE    STAND 

The  real  estate  industry  is  opposed  to  the 
laws  either  openly  or  covertly  In  most  places 
in  the  state.  The  Chicago  real  estate  indus- 
try fought  for  four  years  to  have  the  city's 
open  housing  :a\v  repealed,  until  the  .State 
Supreme  Court  finally  upheld  the  law  last 
year.  .And.  when  Kerner  issued  an  executive 
order  declarine  open  housing  for  the  state 
In  1966.  real  estate  brokers  sought  and  ob- 
tained Injunctions  preventing  him  from  en- 
forcing that  order. 

In  1966.  only  179  Negro  families  moved  into 
all-whit.'»  suburbTii  rnnimunlt:c=  iirruiid  Chi- 
cago. The  1967  rount  Is  not  yet  in,  but  It  is 
not  expected  to  be  much  creater 

However,  this  Is  counted  procress  by  civil 
rlshts  leaders  who  note  that,  from  1945  to 
1960,  onlv  five  Neero  families  had  moved  Into 
all-white  suburbs,  and  the  total  for  1945  to 
1965  was  less  than  the  179  vho  moved  in  1066, 
Further,  the  riciits  ,icti\-ists  sav.  -lanv  of 
the  suburbs  into  which  Neero  families  have 
moved  In  the  past  two  years  have  no  open 
occupancv  statute  of  ■.•ny  1-ind.  Tliev  predict 
greater  movement  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
passace  of  open  occupancy  laws 

Nonetheless,  the  Necro  chetto  of  Chicago 
contains  more  than  1  million  people  now. 
and  It  Is  expanding  at  a  steadv  rate  of  he- 
tween  three  to  five  blocks  a  week  In  a  single 
continuous  pattern  which  can  never  be 
broken  by  anything  less  than  massive  move- 
ment Most  local  real  estate  experts  believe 
4.000  to  6.000  N'»L'ro  f:imi!ies  vou'.d  liave  tn 
move  Into  Integrated  neighborhoods  or 
suburbs  each  year  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
ghetto. 

WORKS    TWO    WAYS 

Officials  of  the  Leadership  Council,  univer- 
sity sociologists  and  some  civil  rights  lead- 
ers. ho\io\'er,  caution  i.eainst  me.isunnc 
the  effect  of  open  housing  laws  bv  counting 
the  movement  of  families.  There  Is  no  direct 
relation  between  the  laws  and  the  movement, 
they  say.  and  probably  never  will  be.  The 
laws,  they  argue,  work  in  two  basic  ways:  they 
serve  as  a  moral  declaration  to  Negroes  and 
whites  alike:  and  they  supply  a  basic  legal 
structure  for  Integration. 

And  they  have  had  an  unpredictable  effect 
on  the  politics  of  the  state  in  this  state, 
the  "hottest  Issue"  has  not  been  blanketed 
by  some  statewide  law  which  would  protect 
local  communities  from  a  bitter  Internal 
fight:  It  Is  slowly  rising  out  of  the  communi- 
ties after  the  state  government  had  ducked  It. 

Holmgren  savs.  "We  are  not  ecstatic  over 
what  Is  happening  and  we  go  through  long 
periods  of  disappointment.  But  these  com- 
munities are  taking  on  powerful  forces  and 
powerful  myths  and  dealing  with  them 
through  their  own  small  political  systems.  I 
think  that  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  people, 
and  for  the  future." 


I  From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  21.  1968] 

SPECIAL  Session:    Unit  OK's   Housing   Bill 

( By  Henry  Hanson ) 

SPRINGFIELD,  III— The  Republican-con- 
trolled Illinois  House  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  voted  approval  of  a  new  open 
occupancy  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature wlien  It  reconvenes  March  4. 

The  action  occurred  last  Friday  at  an 
unpublicized  meeting  on  the  21st  floor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  building.  160  N,  La- 
Salle.  Chicago,  Tlie  Daily  News  learned. 

The  committee  acted  despite  a  Joint  dec- 
l.iration  lour  days  earlier  In  Springfield  by 
OOP  legislative  leaders  that  the  March  4 
session  would  last  only  one  day  and  no  bills 
would  be  acted  upon. 

Hou.se  Speaker  Ralph  T.  Smith  (R-Alton) 
:ind  Senate  GOP  leader  W.  Russell  .\rniic- 
ton  of  Evanston  decided  then  that  action 
on  all  inlls  be  postponed  until  the  legisla- 
ture returns  to  work  July  15. 

Rep.  Horace  Gardner  (R-Chlcaeo).  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Welfare  Committee,  said 
the  open  occupancy  bill  was  approved  by  a 
lO-to-2  \ote.  Gardner  Is  the  only  Negro  in 
the  Legislature  to  serve  as  a  committee 
chairman. 

Casting  the  two  "no"  votes  were  Rcpub- 
hcar-s  Jac(jt)  J.  Wolf,  a  Chic.ico  real  estate 
(icaicr.  and  Henrv  ,''.  KUsak.  .<  Cicero  lawyer. 

Rt'p.  Michael  Zlatnik  (R-Chlcagol,  com- 
mittee vice  chairman,  .tsked  t!.c  committee 
to  recommend  passage  of  the  bill  and  said 
he  iiopcd  the  entire  House  would  pass  it  on 
March  4  and  send  it  to  tile  Senate. 

Democratic  members  of  the  18-mcmber 
lommittee  supiK.irted  the  bill,  includinc 
mlnoritv  leader  John  Touhy  iD-Ciiicacot 
..iid  minority  whip  Clyde  Choate  iD-Annai. 
v.ho  cast  proxy  votes, 

Ihe  House  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
lield  four  meetings  on  the  controversial  1.-=.- 
.sue  and  has  been  the  only  legislative  com- 
mittee 10  function  during  recesses  uf  the 
legislature 

The  new  open  occupancy  l)!il  would  l;e 
enforced  In'  l)oth  the  Il'.inois  attorney  ::en- 
eral  .aid  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Human 
Relations. 

It  would  forbid  discrimination  in  sale  '.r 
rental  oi  housing  and  fix  n  penalty  of  a  $500 
fine  for  violators.  The  attorney  treneral  would 
1}C  fiven  $15,000  to  enforce  the  law. 

Owner-occupied  dwellings  of  six  or  fewer 
units  would  be  exempt  from  the  law  until 
June  30,  1970.  The  .•.«::':npt;<)n  would  then  Ije 
reduced  to  owner-occupied  ciwellings  of  four 
units  until  June  30.  1972.  when  the  exemp- 
tion v.-ould  be  reduced  to  two  units. 

Also  in  1972.  the  attorney  general  and  the 
commission  would  be  permitted  to  file  com- 
plaints of  discrimination.  Until  then,  com- 
plaints could  only  be  filed  by  persons  who 
said  they  had  been  discriminated  against 
ijecause  cf  race,  color  or  creed. 

71alf  ;•.  dozen  open  '--ccupancy  bills  passed 
the  1967  House,  but  t^-ere  killed  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  .ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  di-stin- 
-Tuished  .Senator  Irom  Il'inoi.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  iiroi)o.sed.  the  question 
i.s  on  the  third  rcad'ng  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  16324'  was  ordered  t.o  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  aiid 
I^assed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3262  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senates  pa.s.saKC  ol  ihe  AEC  author- 
ization, anotlier  out.standinu  achievement 
has  been  added  n  the  already  abundant 
iccord  (if  the  (ivstuuiuislied  Senator  irom 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Andehson  I  Called  upon 
to  manage  tlii.s  measure  lor  tiic  able  and 
distiiiuuishcd  t  h.urman  ot  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  .-enior  Senator  Irom 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  PasforeI.  who  is  re- 
cuperating Irom  a  recent  illnes.s.  .Senator 
Anderson  iierlormcd  t!ic  task  with  ;-'reat 
devotion  and  splendid  dedication.  Its 
.success  was  ovcrwhelmijm. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  Ii'om  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1  for 
his  contribution  to  the  discu.ssion.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  in  this  body  his  in- 
terest and  his  ijarticipatlon  arc  always 
most  welcome  and  most  aiipreciatcd. 
Finally,  to  liie  other  intmbcrs  ol  the 
Joint  Committee,  to  other  Senatois  who 
participated  in  the  discu.ssion.  and  to  the 
Senate  as  a  vholo.  I  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  etliciency  and  the  L-reat 
dispatch  which  led  to  the  dispo:.ition  of 
this  highly  important  measure. 


PASSPORT  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ui  Calendar  No. 
J'lO.S.  1418, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  bestatrd  bv  title. 

The  AssisL-^NT  I.lgisi.ativf  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  1418'  to  make  several  chanaes  In 
the  passpoit  hiws  jiresently  m  force. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obicctlon  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  L^'TIL 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  bu.siness  today  it  stand  in 
adiournmcnt  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday  next 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  W'lLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  has  been  nearly  2  weeks  since 
the  Senate  approved  the  bill  extcndmR 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, alons  With  the  proposal  for  cur- 
tailment of  expenditures  and  a  tax  in- 
crease. Durin':;  this  period  the  bill  has 
been  delayed  In  conference  because  the 
administration  still  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  whether  it  wants  this  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Only  last  week  we  -.vere  told  that  the 
administration  wants  the  tax  Increase 
but  that  they  are  still  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  curtail  expenditures.  It 
.seems  that  the  administration  is  afraid 
to  defeat  the  bill,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  do  not  want  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  iiave  read  statements 
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In  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  it  is  being 
suK'Tested  that  the  administration  will 
ask  for  a  simple  extension  of  the  excise 
taxes  for  a  period  of  30  or  60  days  in 
order  to  give  them  more  time  to  make 
up  their  minds. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  January  31. 
The  administration  has  had  ample  time 
to  study  the  bill.  The  hill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
ference for  about  10  days.  Surely  the  ad- 
ministration has  had  ample  time  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  want  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  1  uant  the  RECORn  to 
show  that  1,  as  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, am  opposed  to  extending  the  cxcl.se 
tax  lor  lUst  a  30-  or  60-day  period.  Lx?t 
us  settle  this  question.  I  b.-'lleve  the  con- 
ference should  agree  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate trackage.  If  the  administration  Is  not 
going  to  accept  it  let  them  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  in  spending  and 
that  they  only  want  more  taxes  in  order 
to  pour  more  money  Into  the  spending 
sTer.m. 

I  am  getting  Impatient  with  the  hy- 
pocrls\'  of  thi.s  administration,  which 
goes  on  tclfTision  and  says  it  is  ''or  the 
control  of  expenditures  and  an  Increase 
of  taxes  but  then.  In  the  conference 
committee  .ve  tind  that  they  are  unalter- 
ably npj-iospd  to  any  control  o'.-ei  spend- 
inr  The  time  has  come  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  The  conf^ronc  can  either  ac- 
cept or  reiect  the  Senate  pi-onosal.  end 
thp'.i  the  American  taxpayers,  business- 
man and  Individuals,  can  m.akc  their 
plans  accordingly.  They  have  a  right  to 
be  told  Kvheihe/  spending  will  be  re- 
duced und  whether  taxes  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Thc'i-e  Is  !io  •■bjectlon  to  the  extension 
ui  ihe  cxcisL'  :axes.  We  can  agree  that 
should  be  don?.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  delay  m  making  the  decision.  Ten 
days  iiave  passed  .•^mce  the  *>xp'ratlon  ol 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  excise  taxes 
on  .'Uto  .".nd  telephone.  Yet  thry  are  still 
brinr  collected.  This  is  an  Indefen.sible 
situaiion.  It  is  one  which  should  not  havv> 
developed.  However,  it  has  developed 
solely  because  of  the  zigzag  policy  of 
the  administration  and  its  inability  to 
make  up  its  mind.  Evidently  the  admin- 
istration «t'!l  cannot  make  up  Its  mind. 
I  most  rcspe.-tfully  suggest  that  It  get 
down  :o  business.  The  time  has  come, 
as  I  said  before.  *o  put  up  or  shut  up.  so 
far  '.IS  this  particular  bill  Is  concerned. 
The  decision  should  be  made  and  the 
bill  enacted  before  the  Easter  recess. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  TliE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Prcsid.nt,  regrettably, 
the  past  3  days  or  mournl!ig  for  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  have 
been  ones  of  further  tragedy,  marked  by 
disorders,  loot.ng,  fires,  and  other  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Calm  returned  to  the  city  yesterday, 
and  I  understand  that  the  situation  is 
believed  to  be  under  control. 

I  have  been  in  continuing  touch  with 
events  since  Friday  morning  and  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Mayor  Wash- 
ington since  then.  I  wish  to  commend 


Mayor  Washington,  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance, 
and  their  staffs  for  the  outstanding  job 
thty  have  done  in  one  of  the  mo.st  difficult 
times  this  Capital  City  has  endured  In 
many,  many  years. 

I  personally  have  toured  most  of  the 
areas  involved,  and  Mr.  Owen  Malone  and 
other  members  of  mv  .'taff  have  been  in 
almo?t  continuous  touch  with  events  as 
they  have  occurred. 

I  extend  a  special  word  of  thanks  and 
praise  for  the  otficers  pnd  men  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  as  well.  I 
think  it  !.T  wll  known  to  those  who  have 
followed  events  by  the  various  media  that 
they  have  endured  long  hours  and  har- 
assing events,  during  which  they  acquit- 
ted themselves  extremely  well.  They  re- 
acted quickly  to  widely  scattered  trouble 
.sDots.  .\s  of  4  a  m  today.  5.333  arrests  had 
been  made.  Fifty  policemen  and  18  fire- 
men suffered  injuries.  Their  work  was 
marked  by  industry,  efficiency,  and  re- 
straint under  terribly  difficult  conditions. 
As  I  understand,  a  total  of  seven 
deaths  have  been  attributed  to  the  dis- 
order. But  for  the  outstanding  job  done 
by  the  police,  there  might  have  been 
many  more. 

I  hope  that  those  who  feel  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  could  have  been 
handled  differently  will  understand  and 
recognize  that  the  trouble  came  quickly 
and  that  efforts  to  cope  with  it  began 
immediately.  Every  resource  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  brought  to  bear  without  delay. 
It  may  be.  as  some  tlnnk,  that  different 
measures,  different  movements,  and  diJ- 
ferent  tactics  .should  have  been  in  order. 
But  this  was  necessarily  a  matter  for  the 
combined  District  of  Columbia,  Federal, 
and  military  judgment,  and  that  judg- 
ment was  brought  to  bear  in  the  light  of 
all  the  intelligence  available. 

The  first  order  of  business  vvas  the  res- 
toration of  law  and  order,  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  lives.  Fortimately,  this  was 
accomplished,  but  the  destruction  and 
loss  of  property  and  businesses  has  been 
senseless  and  deplorable. 

Now  the  Nation  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia face  the  job  of  rebuilding  and 
seeing  to  it  that  neces-sary  aid  is  sup- 
plied to  the  unfortunate  victims  in  the 
heavily  damaged  neighborhoods,  and  for 
the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the 
heavily  damaged  business  community.  I 
am  pleased  to  .ay  that  Mayor  Washing- 
ton has  moved  promptly  in  this  area.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
stands  ready  to  help  m  any  way  it  can  if 
legi-slation  should  be  necessary.  Frankly, 
at  this  stage,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  is  not.  I  think  it  may  be  more  of  a 
money  problem  than  it  Is  a  legislative 
problem.  Whatever  is  needed.  I  call  upon 
the  appropriate  authorities  to  expedite 
the  work  of  relieving  hiunan  suffering 
and  helping  place  the  destroyed  busi- 
nesses back  on  their  feet. 

I  hope  that  those  who  feel  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  could  have  been 
handled  differently  will  understand,  as  I 
have  just  said,  that  the  trouble  came 
upon  us  very  quickly.  The  job  now  is  to 
get  on  with  the  rebuilding.  I  want  Mayor 
Washington  and  the  members  of  his  staff, 
who  worked,  as  he  did.  20,  21.  and  22 
horns  a  day  over  the  past  several  days,  to 
know  that  I  stand  ready  to  work  with 
him  and  with  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  in  any  way  that  our 
committee  can. 


PASSPORT  LAWS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1418)  to  make  several 
changes  in  the  passport  laws  presently  In 
force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  The  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  1418.  to  make  several 
changes  in  the  passport  laws  presently  In 
force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1418  has  a  threefold  purpose: 

First.  Section  1  provides  that  a  pass- 
port shall  be  valid  for  5  years  without 
renewal,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
limits  it  to  a  shorter  period.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  a  passport  Is  valid  for  a  period 
of  3  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  a 
further  period  of  2  years. 

Second.  Section  2  provides  for  a  uni- 
form lee  of  $2  for  the  execution  of  a  pass- 
port application  and  a  fee  of  $13  for  the 
issuance  of  the  passport.  This  total  cost 
of  $15  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  present 
3-year  passport  renewed  for  2  years. 
Thus,  while  the  total  cost  to  applicants 
of  passports  does  not  go  up,  the  expense 
of  administration  should  go  down.  Sec- 
tion 2  also  makes  a  technical  change  In 
the  categories  of  persons  eligible  for  no- 
fee  passports  and  provides  that  they  shall 
be  exempt  from  paying  an  execution  fee 
when  the  application  is  made  before  a 
Federal  official. 

Third.  Section  3  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  successive  personal  appearances 
by  individuals  who  have  already  been 
issued  passports.  Present  law  requires 
that  each  time  an  individual  applies  for 
a  passport  he  must  personally  appear 
before  a  person  authorized  to  adm.inlster 
oaths  so  that  he  may  swear  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  his  application  for  a 
passport. 

There  is  nothi.:s;  In  /nis  bill  which 
would  in  any  way  change  existing  au- 
thority to  withdraw  or  recall  or  otherwise 
invahdate  passports  iierctofore  or  here- 
after issued. 

I  should  add,  S.  1418  does  not  contain 
any  provision  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  travel  of 
American  citizens  to  certain  countries  or 
areas.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  bill.  S.  2766.  which  is  pending 
tiefore  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  short,  all  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  does,  of  any  significance,  Is 
to  extend  the  life  of  a  passport  from  5 
years  with  renewal  to  5  years  without  re- 
newal. I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
bill  without  any  delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  is 
agreeable.  I  should  like  to  suggest.  If  he 
has  the  time,  that  we  call  up  the  treaty 
having  to  do  with  the  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  could 
at  least  lay  the  predicate  today  and  vote 
on  the  treaty  on  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  which  would  make  several 
changes  in  the  passport  regulations  pres- 
ently in  force,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
when  the  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
proposed  an  amendment  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee.  My  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  make  section  212 
(a)  28  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  Inapplicable  to  anyone  seeking 
to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporarily  for  business  or 
for  pleasure. 

Section  212(a)  28  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  an  alien  is  ineligible 
for  a  visa  of  any  kind  if  he  is  an  anarchist 
or  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign 
state:  if  he  advocates  the  doctrines  of 
world  communism:  or  if  he  is  affiliated 
v.'ith  any  organization  required  to  be 
registered  under  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that 
the  abrogation  of  section  212ia>28  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — even 
for  temporary  visitors  to  the  United 
States — would  constitute  a  radical 
change  in  the  qualitative  restrictions 
which  iiave  been  in  force  heretofore.  A 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  act 
will  prove  otherwise.  In  the  first  place, 
any  visa  applicant  who  Is  considered  a  se- 
curitv  risk  continues  to  bo  inelisible  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  under 
sections  212ia»  27  end  29  of  the  Immi- 
gration NationaUty  Act.  Let  me  stress 
that. — my  simrndment  would  continue  to 
keep  out  all  persons  classified  as  security 
risks.  In  the  .second  place,  section 
212id'3  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Art  provides  that  an  alien,  who 
might  otherwise  be  ineligible  for  a  visa 
under  section  212' a  1 28.  "may,  nfter  ap- 
provrl  by  the  Attorney  Genorr'l  of  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Secretary  of  State 
tr  by  Ihc  consular  officer  that  the  alien 
be  admitted  temporarily  despite  his  in- 
admissibility, be  L-ranted  such  a  visa  and 
ma;v  be  ndi-nitt.-'d  to  thr  United  States 
temporarily  l.s  a  non  mtnigrr.nt  in  the 
discrnicn  o:  the  Attorney  General."  As 
a  matter  of  practice,  .such  waivers, 
which  are  based  en  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  State,  are  almost 
aivoys  rrp.nted  automatically.  In  other 
words,  the  present  procedure  has  become 
anachronism. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  nurpose  of 
my  amendment  would  have  been  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  i^erson 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  vished  to  visit  the  United  States 
temporarily — and  most  such  visitors  are 
naturally  from  Communist  countries — 
would  go  through  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure of  obtaining  a  "waiver  of  inad- 
missibility." My  amendment  would  have 
thus  simnlifled  vi.sa  procedures  rather 
than  alter  them  substantially.  And  the 
simplification  of  visa  procedures  would 
have  saved  the  U.S.  Government  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  as  we  now 
devote  a  ridiculous  number  of  man- 
hours  to  processing  waivers  that  are  al- 
most always  granted. 

The  Department  of  State  fully  sup- 
ported my  amendment.  Under  Secretary 


of  State  Katzenbach's  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  this  etfect  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Further- 
more, since  this  bill  was  considered  by 
the  committee.  President  Johnson,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  on  Febi-uary  23, 
has  asked  that  "unnecessary  and  cum- 
bensome  barriers"  inhibiting  foreign  vis- 
itors and  businessmen  traveling  to  the 
United  States  be  eliminated.  Ho  pro- 
po.sed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  be  authorized  to 
Issue  regulations  exempting  visitors  to 
the  United  States  Irom  visa  require- 
ments for  all  but  the  most  serious 
grounds  of  ineligibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  formally 
registered  my  disappointment  at  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  rejectinEr  my  proposed 
amendment,  in  the  supplemental  views 
which  are  included  in  the  committee 
report  and  which  were  also  sierrd  by  tl.e 
Senator  from  Tennes.see.  Senator  Gore 
and  the  Senator  fioni  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Pell.  I  wish  to  register  my 
disappointment  again  today.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  strengthen  the 
dollar  by  encouraging  travelers  from 
abroad,  and  trylnc  to  expose  as  many 
visitors  from  abroad  as  possible  to  mir 
country  and  to  our  way  of  life,  it  seems 
shortsighted,  1  terally  to  a  myopic  de- 
gree, to  refuse  to  take  a  step  which  would 
have  reduced  unnecessary  Government 
expenditures  in  this  country,  eiicouraced 
touri.sm  from  abroad  and — most  impor- 
tantly— promoted  i^erson-to-person  con- 
tacts with  those  ^\■hom  we  should  be 
most  anxious  to  ."^ee  have  .surh  contacts — 
visitors  from  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Pcnn.sylvania  and  I  di.scu.s.sed  liis  amend- 
ment at  great  length.  He  did  not  press  it. 
The  committee  did  not  accent  it.  I 
understand  tliat  Senator  Clark  does  not 
insist  upon  pressing  It.  I  wonder,  then,  if 
the  Senate  may  iiot  picceed  lo  vote  on 
the  Pill. 

Mr.  COOPF.R.  In  essence,  it  v>cu'd 
provide  that  passpoits  lie  \alid  for  ." 
years  instead  of  3  years  with  one  2-year 
renewal  as  under  existing  law.  This  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  of 
bcnePt  to  passport  holders,  and  also 
would  save  the  Department  money,  and 
reduce  the  increasing  workload  of  our 
consuls  and  consuls  general  in  connection 
with  renewing  passports. 

V/hen  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions considered  the  bill.  I  was  the  only 
member  who  voted  against  reporting  It. 
I  did  so  for  these  reasons; 

First,  there  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress a  bill.  S.  2766,  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  controls  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  American  citizens 
traveling  abroad  to  supplement  the  de- 
ficiencieG  in  our  present  passport  laws 
created  by  recent  court  decisions.  I  be- 
lieved It  would  be  better  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  until  after  the  bill,  S. 
2766  has  been  considered  and  acted  on. 

Second,  as  I  have  noted  the  bill  makes 


a  pa.ssport  valid  for  5  years  without  re- 
newal. My  belief  that  the  period  of  Issu- 
ance should  remain  at  3  years  is  based  in 
part  upon  the  misuse  of  passjwrts  by 
holders  violating  their  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  under  these  conditions 
that  I  lie  shorter  iieriod  would  afford  the 
Stat«  Department  ;:reater  opiwi  lunlty 
for  suneillance  by  requiring  persons 
holdina  p,assports  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  every  3  years. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  the 
period  of  lime  should  remain  at  3  years 
re.sults  from  jier.sonal  experiences  I  had 
in  1945  when  I  was  .servinu  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of 
the  occupation  forces  in  Germany.  At 
that  time,  dozens  of  people  holding  Amer- 
ican passports  would  come  to  headquar- 
l.M's  in  Munich  and  on  occasion  I  had  to 
deal  with  their  problems.  I  fuund  that 
in  some  ca.ses  their  relatives  in  this 
country  had  lost  contact  with  them  and 
had  no  means  of  finding  out  their  where- 
abouts. This  would,  of  cour.se.  be  normal 
under  wartime  conditions.  But  this  prob- 
lem can  occur  at  this  time. 

I  'bought  it  v.ould  be  heljiful  in  .-^uch 
ca.sis  to  the  rolativ-rs  of  jjcrsons  liolding 
U.S.  i);;s.sports  who  Iiave  been  out  of  the 
United  States  2  or  3  years  if  those  I'ass- 
porl  lioldois  were  n-qunvd  to  come  before 
the  apinopi late  nfflcials  within  3  years, 
as  ))rc.sently  nrovided  by  law.  Further, 
under  the  old  law.  which  iias  been  nulli- 
fied by  the  Suor^me  Court,  a  naturalized 
citizen  rcn'.a:ning  in  the  count.-y  of  Ills 
birth  'cr  longer  than  :<  >ears  would  lose 
his  citlzensliip  and  a  natuialized  citizen 
remaining  in  a  countiy  not  of  his  birth 
would  lo.se  Ills  cilizen.snip  if  he  remained 
ihiie  ior  a  period  of  .t  vcars.  The  Su- 
pixmo  Court  has  so  rulea.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  li  is  a  sullicient  los.s  for  Con- 
ficss  chan'jln"^  the  .'^I'ecillc  :'(TU)ds  of 
j)assport  vahdUy. 

Tl.e  iiractical  iiroblems  which  I  iiave 
not<  d  liave  made  me  In-iicvc  that  tlK? 
:;-yoar  i)iovi.s;on  is  more  helpful  than  a 
5-year  jjiovision  v.ould  be.  I  Ltlieve  that 
the  shorter  jieriod  ".ould  be  of  benefit 
both  10  the  |:as.^po:t  holder  and  to  his 
family  and  associates  in  this  country.  I 
believe,  in  view  ^^i  liie  l^-gai  questuns 
wh  en  conlinualiy  ar:.se  concerning  estate 
and  I  ronerty  matters,  that  .t  would  be 
better  :or  lurposes  of  unnormity  and 
consistency  to  n:aintain  the  i.aovi.sions  cf 
the  prc::ent  law. 

I  jiopc  that  the  House  v. ill  consider 
the.se  matters  carefully  and  .secure  more 
inlorm.'ition  than  \.e  liad  and  will  con- 
,^idcr  the  v?Jidity  of  my  arguments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  iiave  In- 
serted in  the  Record  r.t  this  ixiint  a 
statement  providing  additional  informa- 
tion c.-.ncerning  S.  2766.  a  bill  proposed 
by  the  administration,  which  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  unauthorized 
t:-avc-l  by  American  citizens  to  foreign 
countries  upon  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  placed  passport  restrictions. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comniltt,ee 
Is  currently  holding  hearings  on  S.  2766.  a 
bill  Vj  iiincnd  TiMc  13.  which  would  provide 
'.he  Secre'.ary  of  State  w.th  statutory  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  travel  ol  U.S.  citizens 
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to  certain  foreign  countries  or  areas  upon 
a  determination  that  the  country  or  area  Is 
at  war.  engaged  In  insurrection  or  hostilities. 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  U  S.  lorces  or 
because  our  national  interest  requires  these 
restrictions.  Further,  the  bill  provides  spe- 
cific criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  these 
restrictions. 

This  bill  has  come  to  the  F  irelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  the  .-trong  recom- 
mendation and  .'■upport  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Tlie  need  for  new  legislation  is  made  neces- 
sary by  recent  court  decisions.  Last  year,  in 
US.  v"  Laub  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
there  Is  no  statute  on  the  books  today  -speci- 
flc.illy  m.ikniK  n  a  inminal  otfciise  for  a  citi- 
zen to  travel  to  a  country  such  ;is  Cuba 
w::n  a  pa'-  port  not  .■ipeciticaUy  validated  tor 
that  country  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  desiunated  as  off  limits  Secondly,  in 
Lynd  V.  Rusk,  which  was  decided  only  5 
months  ago,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Di.strict  oi  I'uluaibia  has  rendered  ineffective 
the  administrative  controls  established  by 
State  Department  regulations  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  Secretary's  area  restric- 
tions through  procedures  of  passport  denial 
or  revocation.  Tlie  Court  found  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  authority  to  control  the  tise  of 
the  passj)ort  but  that  Congress  had  not  L;:ven 
iiiin  •mlhorrty  to  control  a  person's  travel. 

It  Is  my  vtvw  that  It  would  be  much  better 
to  postpone  .iction  on  the  passport  bill  be- 
fore us.  S.  1418.  until  ifter  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee ha."^  'oeen  fully  considered  and  .icted 
upon  by  that  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
hope,  too,  that  the  desire  and  the  wish 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, based  on  his  exiJlanation  )t  liis 
present  position,  which  was  consLstcnt 
with  his  views  expressed  in  the  commit- 
tee, will  be  considered  by  the  Mtmbeis 
of  the  House  when  they  consider  this 
particular  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1418"  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  .i  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1418 

Be  If  rnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  if('prfs('iUf.(iit'<  of  till-  United  Statc<  of 
America  :ii  Congrfs<  assctnblcd.  That  .sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926,  as  amended 
1 212  US.C.  217a  I.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows . 

•Sec.  2.  The  validity  or  the  passport  shall 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  limit  a 
passport  to  a  shorter  period.  A  valid  pass- 
port outstanding  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  live 
years  from  the  date  of  issue  except  where 
such  passport  is  or  has  been  limited  by  the 
Secretary   of   State   to  a   shorter   period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  .Act  of  Jiuie  4. 
1920.  as  amended  i22  U.S.C.  214  i .  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•There  shall  be  collected  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  tJnited  States  quarterly 
a  fee  of  S2  for  executing  each  application 
for  a  passport  and  $13  for  each  passport  Is- 
sued: Proiided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  right 
oi  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation  to 
authorize  State  officials  to  collect  and  re- 
tain the  execution  fee  of  $2.  No  passport 
fee  shall  be  collected  from  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  proceeding  abroad 
In  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  from 
members  of  his  Immediate  family;  from  an 
American  seaman  who  requires  a  passport 


in  connection  with  his  duties  aboard  an 
.•American  llag-ve.-isel:  or  from  .i  widow,  child, 
parent.  i,r.  tiier.  or  .sister  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  .Armed  Forces  proceeding  abroad 
to  Visit  the  urave  of  such  member.  No  exe- 
cution lee  .sli.ai  be  collected  for  an  appli- 
cation made  before  a  Federal  official  by  a  per- 
son excused  from  p.iyment  of  the  passport 
fee  under  this  .section   " 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  title  IX  of  the  .'\ct  of 
June  15.  1917  (22  US.C.  213),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEcrio.v  1.  Before  a  p.xssport  is  issued  to 
any  person  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  such  person  sh.ill  subscribe  to 
and  submit  .i  written  application  which  f'hall 
contain  a  true  recital  of  each  .ind  every  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  may  be  required  by  law  or 
by  any  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be  stated 
as  .1  prerequisite  'o  the  issus.nce  of  .iny  such 
pa.ssp'ort.  If  the  ..pplicaut  has  not  previously 
been  issued  a  United  Stiites  passport,  the 
.■pplication  sh.ill  l)e  duly  \eritied  by  his  oath 
before  a  person  .luthorized  and  empowered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  administer 
oaths  " 

Sf:c.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
;!\irtu'th  day  following  the  d..te  of  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  -Sftfate  reconsider  the 
vote  bv  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REV.  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
:-.hare  the  sorrow  of  all  Senators  and  of 
the  Nation,  and  express  my  deep  .sym- 
pathv  to  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  Kins.  Jr.. 
and  her  children. 

The  a.ssassination  of  Dr.  King  was  a 
.seif.sele.ss  and  a  tragic  event.  It  Is  shame- 
ful and  humiliating  that  murder,  looting, 
and  savaue  violence  of  every  description 
Ifave  become  .so  prevalent  in  our  country. 
Respect  for  law  and  order  has  all  but 
disappeared  omon'j  .some  citizens  In 
many  of  cuir  ureal  citif  s. 

Dr.  King,  In  his  advocacy  of  nonvio- 
lence, in  seekinc  better  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  his  people,  was  an 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  respect 
for  law  and  order.  The  violence  which 
followed  his  death  Is  a  desecration  of 
his  memory. 

Dr.  King  recognized  clearly  that  the 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  contributed  to 
the  growth  and  acceptance  of  violence 
here  at  home,  and  he  was  a  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For  that 
he  also  deserves  our  approval. 

Althou>-h  the  prospects  are  dim.  one 
can  only  hope  that  as  passions  subside, 
the  e.xample  of  Dr.  King  will  help  to  re- 
store sanity  and  humanity  to  our  coun- 
try. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  Calendar  No.  1,  the 
protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  unanimously,  and 
which  I  think  has  been  cleared  all 
around.  The  purpose  is  only  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  background  and  predicate 
preparatory  to  a  vote  on  'Wednesday 
next. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


PROTOCOL  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing protocol,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 
Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  CiL^iRXER  of 

THE     ORGANIZ.^TIO.V      OF      AMERICAN      STATES 

•Protocol  of  Bi'enos  Aires  " 

The  Member  States  of  the  Organization  of 
.American  States,  represented  at  the  Third 
Special  Inter-American  Conference, 

Considering: 

That  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  at  Bogota  In  1948, 
set  forth  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  order 
of  peace  and  Justice,  promoting  solidarity 
among  the  American  States,  strengthening 
their  collaboration  and  defending  their  sov- 
ereignty, their  territorial  Integrity,  and  their 
independence: 

The  Second  .Special  In*er-.-\merlcan  Con- 
ference, held  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1965, 
declared  that  it  was  essential  to  forge  a  new 
dynamism  for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
and  imperative  to  modify  the  working  struc- 
ture of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  to  establish  In  the  Charter 
new  objectives  and  standards  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Heml- 
.sphere.  and  to  speed  up  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic Integration:  and 

That  It  Is  essential  to  reaffirm  tlie  deter- 
mination of  the  American  States  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  In  a  spirit  of  solidarity  In 
the  permanent  task  of  achieving  the  general 
conditions  of  well-being  that  will  ensure  a 
Ufe  of  dignity  and  freedom  to  their  peoples. 

II.WE    AGREED    I-PON    THE    FOLIOWING  : 

PROTOCOL    OF    .AMENDMENT    TO    THE    CHARTER    OF 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Article  1 
Part  One  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion   of    American    States    .=hall    consist    of 
Chapters    I   to   IX,   Inclusive,   in   accordance 
with  Articles  II  to  X  of  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  II 
Chapter  I  entitled  '•Nature  and  Purposes" 
shall  consist  of  the  present  Articles  1   and 
4  without  change,  except  that  Article  4  shall 
be  renumbered  as  Article  2. 
Article  III 
Chapter  II  entitled  "Principles'  shall  con- 
sist of  the  present  Article  5  without  change, 
except  that  it  shall  be  renumbered  as  Arti- 
cle 3. 

Article  IV 

•  :\  112W  Chapter  III  entitled  Members"  shall 
be  added  and  .shall  consist  of  Articles  4  to  8, 
inclusive.  The  present  .•\rticlos  2  and  3  shall 
become  .Articles  4  and  3.  respectively.  The 
new  Articles  6,  7,  and  8  shall  read  as  follows: 
ArCclc  € 
Any  other  independent  American  State 
that  desires  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Orga- 
nization should  so  Indicate  by  means  of  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General,  in 
which  It  declares  that  it  is  v.ilUng  to  sign 
and  ratify  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
and  to  accept  all  the  obligations  inherent  in 
.membership,  especially  those  relating  to  col- 
lective sectirity  expressly  set  forth  in  Articles 
27  and  1:3  cf  the  Charter. 

.4rriC('«'  7 
The   General   .Assembly,   upon    the   recom- 
mendation of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization,  shall  determine  wiiether  It  is 
appropriate   that   the  Secretary   General   be 
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authorized  tJ  permit  the  applicant  State  to 
sign  the  Charter  and  tD  accept  the  deposit 
of  the  corresiiondiiig  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion. Both  the  recommendation  of  the  Perma- 
nent Council  and  the  decision  of  the  General 
.■Assembly  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  S 
The  Prrm.iiient  Council  shall  not  make  any 
recommennatiun  nor  .'-hall  the  General  .As- 
-embly  take  any  decision  with  respect  to  a 
request  lor  atiml.ssion  on  the  part  of  a  politi- 
cal entity  whose  territory  became  subject,  in 
whole  or  in  ixirt,  prior  to  December  18.  1964. 
the  date  set  by  the  F'lrst  Special  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Conierence.  to  litigation  or  claim  be- 
tween an  extracontinental  country  and  one 
or  more  Member  States  of  the  Organisation, 
until  the  dispute  has  been  ended  by  some 
peaceful  procedure. 

Article  V 

Chapter  III  entitled  'Fundanient.d  Rights 
and  Duties  of  .States^'  shall  become  Chapter 
IV'  liaving  tlie  .s:ime  title  and  consisting  of 
the  present  Articles  6  to  19.  inclusive,  which 
shall  become  .Articles  9  to  22.  respectively; 
but  the  reference  to  "Articles  15  and  17"  in 
the  prei:ent  .Article  19.  which  shall  become 
Article  22.  shall  tie  changed  to  ■•Articles  18 
and  20," 

Article  VI 

Chapter  IV  entitled  "Pacific  .Settlement  of 
Disputes"  .shall  become  Chapter  \'  Itavjng  the 
same  tit'e  :;nd  consisting  of  the  present 
.Article.';  L'O  to  23.  inclusive,  which  shall  be- 
come Articles  23  to  2G.  respectively. 

Article  VII 

Chapter  V  entitled  "Collective  Security" 
.shall  become  Chapter  VI  having  the  same 
title  and  consistins  of  the  present  .Articles 
24  and  2.5,  which  shall  become  -Articles  27 
and  28,  respectively. 

Article  VIII 

Chapter  VI  entitled  •■Economic  Standards" 
shall  be  replaced  bv  a  Chapter  VII  having  the 
same  title  and  consisting  of  .Articles  29  to 
42.  inclusive,  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

Article  29 

The  Member  States.  Inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples <if  mter-.American  solidarity  and  co- 
operation, pledae  themselves  to  a  united 
effort  to  ensure  social  ^jstlce  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  dynamic  and  balanced  economic 
development  lor  their  peoples,  as  conditions 
essential  to  peace  and  security. 

Article  30 

The  Member  States  pledge  themselves  to 
mobilize  their  own  national  liuman  and  ma- 
terial resources  'hrough  suitable  programs, 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  operating 
within  .in  ctlicient  domestic  structure,  as 
fundamental  conditions  for  their  economic 
and  social  procrcss  .aid  for  assuring  effective 
Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation. 
Article  31 

To  accelerate  their  economic  and  social 
development,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
methods  and  procedures  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  democratic  principles  and 
the  Institutions  of  the  Inter-.American  sys- 
tem, the  Member  States  agree  to  dedicate 
every  effort  to  achieve  the  following  basic 
goals: 

(a)  Substantial  and  self-sustained  Increase 
In  the  per  capita  national  product: 

(bi  Equitable  distribution  of  national  in- 
come: 

(c)  .Adequate  and  equitable  systems  of 
taxation: 

Id)  Modernization  of  rural  life  and  re- 
foims  leading  to  equitable  and  efficient  land- 
tenure  systems.  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, expanded  use  of  undeveloped  land, 
diversification  of  production,  and  improved 
processing  and  marketing  systems  for  agri- 
cultural   products;    and    the    strengthening 
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and   expansion   of  facilities   to   attain   these 
ends: 

(e)  Accelerat,ed  and  diversified  industrial- 
ization, e.speclally  of  capital  and  interme- 
diate goods: 

(f)  Suability  In  the  domestic  price  levels, 
comp.itible  wltli  .'Ustained  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  .ituinment  of  social  justice: 

(g)  Fair  ■wages,  employment,  opiiortuni- 
ties.  ;ind  acceotable  working  conditions  for 
ail: 

ih»  Rapid  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  ex- 
jjansion  of  educational  opi)ortunitles  lor  all: 

it»  Protection  of  man',';  potenti.il  through 
the  ext-ension  and  application  of  modern 
medical  science; 

iji  Proper  nutrition,  especially  through 
the  .icceleration  of  national  ctlorts  to  in- 
crease the  production  and  availability  of 
food; 

I  k  1  .Adequate  housing  for  .ill  sectors  of 
the  ijopulation: 

(1)  Urban  conditions  that  oiler  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  healthful,  productive,  and  lull 
life: 

iini  Promotion  of  jirivate  initiative  and 
investment  in  harmony  with  action  in  the 
;)ublic  .''Cctor:  .aid 

111!  Expansion  and  diversification  of  ex- 
ports. 

Article  32 

In  order  to  att.iin  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  this  Cliapter.  the  Member  States  agree  to 
cooperate  with  one  another,  m  the  broadest 
spirit  of  inter-.American  solidarity,  :is  far  as 
their  resources  may  permit  and  their  laws 
may  provide. 

Article   :i3 

To  attain  balanced  and  sustained  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  feasible,  the  Member  States 
agree  that  the  resources  made  available  from 
time  lo  lime  by  each,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  .Article,  should  bo  provided  under 
Hexible  conditions  and  in  .'Ujiport  of  the  na- 
tional and  multinational  procrams  and  ef- 
forts undert.iken  'o  meet  the  needs  of  the 
assisted  country,  giving  special  attention  to 
the    relatively    les,s-developed    countries. 

They  will  seek,  tmdor  similar  conditions 
.■,nd  fcr  similar  purposes,  imancial  and  tech- 
r.icnl  cooperation  from  sources  outside  the 
Hemisphere  and  from  international  instltu- 
•ions. 

Article  :;4 

The  Member  States  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avoid  policies,  .ictiosis.  (;r  measures 
that  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  development  -t  another  Mcm- 
i)er  .St.ite. 

Article  'J5 

Tlie  Member  .States  acree  to  join  together 
in  seeking  :■■  solution  to  urgent  or  critical 
problems  that  may  arise  whenever  the  eco- 
nomic development  or  stability  of  any  Mem- 
ber State  is  .seriously  affected  by  conditions 
ihat  cannot  be  remedied  through  the  efforts 
of  that  State. 

Article  3G 

The  Member  States  shall  extend  among 
themselves  the  benefits  of  science  and  tech- 
nology by  encouraging  the  exchange  and 
utilization  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  and 
national  laws. 

Article  37 

The  .Member  States,  recognizing  the  close 
Interdependence  between  foreign  trade  and 
economic  and  social  development,  should 
make  individual  and  united  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  following: 

(a)  Reduction  or  elimination,  by  Import- 
ing countries,  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barr.ers 
that  affect  the  exports  of  the  Members  of  the 
Organization,  except  when  such  barners  are 
applied  In  order  to  diversify  the  economic 
structure,  to  speed  up  the  development  of 
the  less-developed  Member  States  or  to  in- 
tensify their  process  of  economic  integration, 
or  when  they  are  related  to  national  security 
or  to  the  needs  for  economic  balance; 


(bi  Maintenance  of  continuity  In  their 
economic  and  social  development  by  means 
of: 

i.  Improved  conditions  for  trade  in  basic 
commodities  through  international  agree- 
ments, where  appropriate;  orderly  market- 
ing procedures  that  avoid  the  disruption  of 
markets:  :ind  I'ther  nicasurrs  designed  to 
promote  1!ie  expansion  of  markets,  and  to  ob- 
tain dependable  incomes  for  jiroducers.  ade- 
quate and  depend. ible  supplies  for  con- 
sumers, and  stihle  prices  that  are  both 
remunerative  to  producers  and  lair  to  con- 
siniiors: 

11.  Improved  International  financial  co- 
operation and  the  adoption  of  other  means 
for  lessening  the  adierse  impact  of  slurp 
lluctualions  in  exiiort  enrninLts  experienced 
by  the  tountries  exporting  basic  commod- 
ities: and 

ill.  Diversification  i^f  exports  and  expan- 
sion of  export  opportunities  for  mantifac- 
tured  and  semimanufactured  products  from 
the  developing  countries  by  promoting  and 
strengthening  national  and  multinational 
institutions  and  arrangements  established 
tor  ilicse  purposes. 

Article  38 
The  Member  Stilus  reaffirm  the  principle 
that  when  the  more-developed  rotintnes 
grant  concessions  In  international  trade 
.igreements  that  lower  or  cliniinale  tariffs  or 
i/lher  barriers  to  foreign  trade  so  that  they 
benefit  the  less-develoi)ed  countries,  they 
should  not  expect  reciprocal  concessions  from 
those  countries  that  are  Incompatible  with 
their  economic  development,  financial,  md 
trade  needs. 

Article  39 
The  Member  States.  In  rirder  to  accelerate 
their  economic  development,  regional  inte- 
fration.  and  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  conditions  cf  their  commerce,  shall 
promote  improvement  and  coordination  of 
transportation  and  communication  in  the 
developing  countries  and  among  the  Member 
States. 

Article   10 

The  Member  States  recognize  that  integra- 
tion of  the  developlncr  countries  <.f  the  Hemi- 
sphere is  one  r.f  the  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
American  .system  and.  therefore,  .shall  orient 
their  efforts  and  take  the  neccs.s.-u-y  measures 
TO  accelerate  the  integration  process,  with 
a  view  f)  establisliing  a  Latin  American  com- 
mon market  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

Article  41 

In  .jrder  to  sirenethen  and  accelerate  In- 
teeriition  in  all  its  aspects,  the  Member  States 
ncree  to  give  adequate  priority  to  the  iirep- 
.tration  ajid  carrying  out  of  multinational 
orojects  and  lo  their  financing,  as  well  as 
ID  encourage  economic  and  financial  Institu- 
tions of  the  Inter-.American  system  to  con- 
tinue givlnu  their  broadest  support  to 
regional  integration  institutions  and  pro- 
grams. 

Art.clc  42 

Tlie  Member  States  .igree  that  technical 
and  financial  cooperation  that  seeks  to  prc- 
inoie  regional  economic  inteffratlon  should 
be  ijased  nn  the  !>rinclple  of  harmonious, 
balanced,  and  efficient  development,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  relatively  less- 
dovelopcd  countries,  so  that  it  .may  be  a 
decisive  factor  that  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
mote. ■R-ith  their  own  efforts,  the  improved 
development  of  their  Infrastructure  pro- 
grams, new  lines  of  production,  and  export 
diversification. 

Article  IX 

Chapter   VII   entitled    "Social    Standards" 
shall   be  replaced   by  a  Chapter  VIII  having 
the  same  title  and  consisting  of  Articles  43 
and  44.  which  shall  read  as  follows: 
Article  43 

The  Member  Stales,  convinced  that  man 
can  only  achieve  the  full  realization  of  his 
aspirations  within  a  Just  social  order,  along 
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with  economic  development  and  true  peace, 
agree  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  following  principles  and  mech- 
anisms: 

(a)  All  human  beings,  without  distinction 
^as  to  race.  sex.  nationality,  creed,  or  socinl 

condition,  have  a  rtght  to  material  well-being 
and  to  their  spiritual  development,  under 
circumstances  of  liberty,  dignity,  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  economic  security; 

(b)  Work  Is  a  right  and  .i  social  duty,  it 
gives  dignity  to  the  one  who  performs  it, 
and  It  should  be  performed  under  condi- 
tions, including  a  system  of  fair  wages,  that 
ensure  life,  health,  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  worker  and  his  family,  both 
duang  lus  working  yertrs  and  in  his  old  .ige. 
or  when  any  clrcumsuance  deprives  him  of 
t.ie  possiuiiUy  oi  working; 

(c)  Employers  and  workers,  both  rural 
U41U  UiOaii.  -lave  me  ugiit  to  associate  them- 
selves freely  for  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  their  Interests.  Including  the  right  to  col- 
icc.ivc  b^:Balu."g  and  the  workers'  right  to 
strike,  and  recognition  of  the  juridical  per- 
soaaliLv  of  .jwoulations  and  the  protection 
of  ihfcir  freedom  and  independence,  all 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws: 

(d)  Pair  -nd  efficient  systems  and  pro- 
cedures for  consultation  and  collaboration 
among  the  sectors  of  production,  with  due 
regard  for  Safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
entire  society:' 

,„•;  \A3  v.pi.rai;oa  of  svL-tcms  of  public  ad- 
ministration, banking  and  credit,  enterprise. 
and  distribution  and  sales,  in  such  a  way,  in 
harmony  with  the  private  sector,  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  com- 
_ui..l:v: 

(f)  The  incorporation  and  Increasing  par- 
ticipation of  the  marginal  sectors  of  the 
population,  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas, 
m  the  economic,  social,  civic,  cultural.  ,ind 
political  life  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  full  Integration  of  the  national 
''otnirunitv.  acceleration  of  the  process  tif 
social  mobllltv.  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
democratic  system.  The  encouragement  of  all 
eiforts  of  popular  promotion  .uid  rooperation 
that  have  .is  their  purpose  t;:e  development 
and  progress  of  the  community: 

(^)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  org.inizatlons  such  as  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  cultural,  profes- 
sional, business,  neighborhood,  and  commu- 
nltv  associations  to  the  life  of  the  society 
and  to  the  development  process; 

(h)  Development  of  an  etncicnt  social  se- 
curity policy;  and 

(1)  Adequate  provision  for  all  persons  to 
have  due  legal  aid  in  order  to  secure  their 
rights. 

Article  44 

The  Member  States  recognize  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  Latin  American 
regional  integration,  it  is  necessary  to  har- 
monize the  social  legislation  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  especially  In  the  labor  and  5:0- 
clal  security  fields,  so  that  the  rights  of  the 
workers  shall  be  equally  protected,  and  they 
agree  to  make  the  irreatest  efforts  possible 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

Article  X 
Chapter  VIII  entitled  "Cultural  Standards" 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  Chapter  IX  entitled 
"Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Stand- 
ards" and  consisting  of  Articles  45  to  50.  in- 
clusive, which  shall  read  as  follows: 

Article  45 
The  Member  States  will  give  primary  im- 
portance within  their  development  plans  to 
the  encouragement  of  education,  science. 
and  culture,  oriented  toward  the  over-all 
improvement  of  the  Individual,  and  as  a 
foundation  for  democracy,  social  Justice,  and 
progress. 

i4rfic/e  46 

The  Member  States  will  cooperate  with 
one  another  to  meet  their  educational  needs, 
to  promote  scientific   research,   and   to   en- 


courage   technological    progress.    They    con- 
sider   themsrlves    individually    and    jointly 
oound    -a   'jreserve   and   enrich   the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  American  peoples. 
ArtJcU'   47 

The  Member  States  will  exert  the  greatest 
efforts,  m  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional processes,  to  ensure  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  education,  on  the  fol- 
lowing bases: 

(a  I  Elementary  education.  cc>mpulsoiy  for 
children  of  school  ape.  shall  also  be  offered 
to  all  others  who  can  benefit  from  it.  When 
provided  by  the  State  it  shall  be  without 
charce: 

ibi  Middle-level  educ.alon  shall  be  ex- 
tended progressively  to  as  mucii  of  the  papu- 
lation as  possible,  with  a  view  to  social  im- 
p.ovcmeul.  Il  siinil  be  diveraiiieu  in  such  a 
way  that  it  meets  the  development  needs  of 
each  country  without  prejudice  to  provid- 
ing ,1  general  education;  and 

ic)  Higher  education  shall  be  available  to 
all.  provided  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
hiirh  level,  ihe  corresponding  regulatory  or 
academic  standards  are  met. 

.4rt!c;e  48 
Tlie  Member  States  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  eradication  of  illiteracy,  will 
strr-ntfthen  adi:lt  and  vocational  education 
systems,  and  will  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
culture  will  be  available  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion. They  will  promote  the  use  of  all  in- 
formation media  to  fulfill   these  alms. 

Article  49 
The  Member  States  will  develop  science 
and  technology  through  educational  and  re- 
search institutions  and  through  expanded 
informaiiun  programs.  TTiey  will  organize 
their  (.'oopf-ration  in  these  fields  efficiently 
and  will  .substantially  increase  exchange  of 
knowledge,  in  accordance  with  national  ob- 
jectives and  laws  and  with  treaties  in  force. 

Article  50 
The  Member  States,  with  due  respect  for 
the  individuality  of  o.;ch  of  tlicm.  .igrce  to 
promote  cultural  exchange  as  an  effective 
means  oi  consolidating  Intcr-Amerlcan 
understanding;  and  they  recognize  that  re- 
gional integration  programs  should  be 
streii;,;thened  by  close  ties  in  the  fields  of 
ediicat:c'n.  science.  ,ind  culture. 

Article  XI 
Pait  Two  of  the  Charter  snail  consist  of 
Chapters  X  to  XXI.  inclusive,  in  accordance 
with   Articles   XII    to   XVIII   of   the   present 
Protoc-ol. 

Article  XII 
Chapter   IX   entitled   "The   Organs"   shall 
become  Chapter  X  having  the  same  title  and 
consisting  of  Article  51.  which  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Article  51 

The  Organization  of  .American  States  ac- 
complishes Its  purposes  by  means  of: 

I  a  I    The  General  .Assembly; 

(b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs; 

IC)    The  Councils; 

id)  The  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee; 

(e)  The  Inter- American  Commission  on 
Humiai  Rigiits: 

(f)  The  General  Secretariat; 

(g)  The  Specialized  Conferences;  and 
(h)   The  Specialized  Organizations. 
There  may   be  established,   in  addition  to 

those  provided  for  in  the  Charter  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  thereof,  such 
subsidiary  organs,  agencies,  and  other  en- 
tities as  are  considered  necessary. 
Article  XIII 
Chapter  X  entitled  "The  Inter-American 
Conference"  shall  be  replaced  by  a  Chapter 
XI  entitled  "The  General  Assembly"  and 
consisting  of  Articles  52  to  58,  inclusive, 
which  shall  read  as  follows: 


Article  52 
The  General  Assembly  Is  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It 
has  as  Its  principal  powers,  in  addition  to 
such  others  :"=  are  a-slgned  to  it  by  the 
Charter,  the  following: 

(a)  To  decide  the  general  acti&n  ..na 
policy  of  the  Organization,  determine  the 
structure  and  functions  of  its  organs,  and 
consider  any  matter  relating  to  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  American  States; 

(b)  To  establish  measures  for  coordinating 
the  acUrttles  of  the  organs,  .agencl.?.=  .  and 
entitles  of  the  Organization  among  them- 
selves and  such  activities  with  those  of  the 
other  instltuUons  of  the  Inter-American 
system: 

(c)  To  strengthen  and  coordinate  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies: 

Idl  To  promote  collaboration,  especially 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields, 
with  other  international  organizations  whose 
purposes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States: 

(c)  To  approve  the  program-budget  of  the 
Organization  and  determine  the  quotas  of 
the  Member  Stales; 

(f)  To  consider  the  annual  and  specl.'! 
reports  that  shall  be  presented  to  it  by  the 
organs,  agencies,  and  entltiee:  of  the  Inter- 
American  system; 

(g)  To  adopt  general  standard.?  to  govern 
the  operations  of  the  General  Secretariat; 
and 

(h)  To  adopt  Its  own  rules  of  procedure 
and.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  its  agenda. 

The  General  Assembly  ^ihall  exercise  its 
powers  in  accordance  vith  the  previsions  of 
the  Charter  and  of  other  inter-American 
treaties. 

Article  53 

The  General  .Assembly  shall  ejtab'.lsh  the 
bases  for  fixing  the  quota  that  each  Govern- 
ment is  to  contribute  to  the  mair.-enance  of 
the  Organization,  taking  into  account  the 
ability  to  pty  of  the  respective  countries  and 
their "  determination  to  contribute  in  an 
equitable  manner.  Decisions  on  budgetary 
matters  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Member  States. 

Article  54 
All  Member  States  have  the  rl-ht   *o  be 
represented  In  the  Genera!   Assembly    Each 
Lltate  has  the  right  to  one  vote. 
.4rt:cle  55 
The  General  Assembly  shall  convene  :in- 
nuilly  during  the  period  determined  by  th? 
rules  of  procediu-e  and  at  a  pl.ice  ^elected  In 
accordance   with    the   principle    of   Ttr.tlnr. 
."^t  each  regular  session  the  date  and  place 
of  the  next  regular  session  shall  be  deter- 
mined,   in    accordance    with    the    rules    of 
procedure. 

If  for  any  reason  the  General  Assembly 
cannot  be  held  at  the  place  chosen.  It  shall 
meet  at  the  General  Secretariat,  unless  one 
^f  the  Member  States  ;hcuid  make  a  timely 
offer  of  a  site  in  its  territory,  in  which  case 
the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization 
may  agree  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet  in  that  place. 

Article  56 
In  special  circumstances  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  two  thirds  of  the  Member  States, 
the    Permanent    Council    shall    convoke    a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Article  57 
Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote   of   an  ab- 
solute majority   of  the  Member  States,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  that  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  as  provided  In  the  Charter  or  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  rules 
of  procedure. 

ArftcZe  58 

There  shall  be  a  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  General   Assembly,  composed  of  repre- 
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seatatives  of  all  the  Member  States,  which 
shall : 

(a)  Prepare  the  draft  agenda  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly; 

(b)  Review  the  proposed  program-budget 
and  the  draft  resolution  on  quotas,  and 
present  to  the  General  Assembly  a  report 
thereon  containing  the  recommendations  it 
considers  appropriate;  and 

(c)  Carry  out  such  other  functions  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  assign  to  It. 

The  draft  agenda  and  the  report  shall,  in 
due  course,  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Member  States. 
Article  XIV 

Chapter  XI  entitled  "The  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs" 
shall  become  Chapter  XII  having  the  same 
title  and  consisting  of  the  present  Articles  39 
to  47,  inclusive,  which  shall  become  Articles 
59  to  67,  respectively. 

The  word  "program"  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  word  "agenda"  In  the  present  Article  41 
that  becomes  Article  61. 

Article  XV 

Chapter  XII  entitled  "The  Council'  shall 
be  replaced  by  Chapters  XIII  to  XVIII.  In- 
clusive, as  follows:  a  Chapter  XIII  entitled 
"the  Councils  of  the  Organization;  Common 
Provisions"  and  consisting  of  Articles  68  to 
77,  Inclusive;  a  Chapter  XIV  entitled  "The 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization"  and 
consisting  of  Articles  78  to  92.  Inclusive  ( the 
present  Article  52  shall  become  Article  81, 
and  the  reference  therein  to  "Article  43" 
shall  be  amended  to  read  "Article  63");  a 
Chapter  XV  entitled  "The  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council"  and  consist- 
ing of  Articles  93  to  98,  inclusive:  a  Chapter 
XVI  entitled  "The  Inter-American  Council 
for  Education.  Science,  and  Culture"  and 
consisting  of  Articles  99  to  104,  Inclusive;  a 
Chapter  XVII  entitled  "The  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee"  and  consisting  of 
Articles  105  to  ill.  Inclusive:  and  a  Chapter 
XVIII  entitled  "The  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights"  and  consisting  of 
Article  112. 

Articles  68  to  80,  Inclusive,  and  Articles  82 
to  112,  Inclusive,  shall  read  as  follows: 
Article  68 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, the  Inter-American  Economic  laid  Social 
Council,  and  the  Inter-American  Council  for 
Education,  Science,  and  Culture  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  and  each 
has  tne  authority  granted  to  it  in  t.ie  Charter 
and  other  inter-American  Instruments,  as 
well  as  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  69 
AH  Member  States  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  on  each   of   the   Councils.   Each 
State  has  the  right  to  one  vote. 

Article  70 
The   Councils   may.   wltnin    the   limits  of 
the  Charter  and  otlier  inter-American  instru- 
ments,  make   recommendaU>>ns   en   matters 
within  their  authority. 

Article  71 
The  Councils,  on  matters  within  their  re- 
spective competence,  may  present  to  the 
General  Assembly  studies  and  proposals, 
drafts  of  international  Instrtiments.  and  pro- 
posals on  the  holding  of  specialized  con- 
ferences, on  the  creation,  modification,  or 
elimination  of  specialized  organizations  and 
other  Inter-Amerlcan  agencies,  as  well  as  on 
the  coordination  of  their  activities.  The 
Councils  may  also  present  studies,  proposals, 
and  drafts  of  International  instruments  to 
the  Specialized  Conferences. 

Article  72 
Each  Council  may,  In  urgent  cases,  con- 
voke   Sp>eciallzed    Conferences    on    matters 
within  its  competence,  after  consulting  with 
the  Member  States  and  without  having  to  re- 


sort   to    the    procedure    provided    for    in 
Article  128. 

Article  73 

The  Councils,  to  the  extent  of  their  ablhty, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Sec- 
retariat, shall  render  to  the  Governments 
such  specialized  services  as  the  latter  may 
request. 

Article  74 

Each  Council  has  the  authcrlty  to  require 
the  other  Councils,  as  v.ell  as  the  subsidiary 
organs  and  agencies  responsible  to  them,  to 
provide  it  with  information  and  advisory 
services  on  matters  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  competsnre  The  Councils  may 
al.so  request  the  same  services  from  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Inter-Amencan  system. 

Article  75 
With  the  prior  approval  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Councils  may  establish  the  sub- 
sidiary organs  and  the  agencies  that  they 
consider  advisable  for  the  better  performance 
of  their  duties.  When  the  General  Assembly 
is  not  in  session,  the  .iforesaid  organs  or 
agencies  may  be  established  provisionally  by 
the  corresponding  Council.  In  constituting 
the  membersliip  of  these  bodies,  the  Coun- 
cils, insofar  as  possible,  shall  follow  the 
criteria  of  rotation  and  equitable  geographic 
representation. 

Article  76 

The  Councils  may  hold  meetings  In  any 
Member  State  when  they  find  it  advisable 
and  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned. 

Article  77 
Each  Council  shall  prepare  its  own  statutes 
and  submit  them  to  the  General  Assembly 
lor  approval.  It  shall  .ipprove  its  own  rules  of 
l-rocedure  .md  thijse  of  its  subsidiary  organs, 
agencies,  and  committees. 

Article  78 
The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Member  Suite,  especially  appointed  by 
the  respective  Government,  with  the  rank  if 
ambassador.  Each  Governinent  may  accredit 
an  ictlng  representrttive.  as  well  as  such 
alternates  and  advisers  as  it  considers 
necessary 

Article  79 

The  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Council  shall  be  hold  by  each  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  turn,  following  the  alphabetic 
order  in  Spanish  of  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  office  of  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  be  filled  m  the  same  way,  fol- 
lowing reverse  alphabetic  order. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  ol  not  more  than  six 
months,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
statutes. 

Article  80 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Charter  and  of 
inter- American  treaties  and  agreements,  the 
Permanent  Council  takes  cognizance  of  any 
matter  referred  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  82 

The  Permanent  Council  shall  keep  vig- 
ilance over  the  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations among  the  Member  States,  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  effectively  assist  them  in 
the  peaceful  .settlement  of  their  disputes,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 
Article  83 

To  assist  the  Permanent  Council  In  the 
exercise  of  these  powers,  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  shall  be 
established,  which  shall  function  as  a  sub- 
sidiary or^an  of  the  Council.  The  statutes  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Council  and  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Article  84 

The  parties  to  a  dispute  may  resort  to  the 
Permanent  Council  to  obtain  its  good  o£Bces. 


In  such  a  case  the  Council  shall  have  au- 
thority to  .isslsl  the  parties  and  to  recom- 
mend the  procedures  it  considers  suitable  lor 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  the  parties  so  wish,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  reler  the  dispute  directly  to  the 
Inter-.^mcrican  Committee  on  Peaceful  Set- 
tlement. 

Article  85 

In  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  Perma- 
nent Council,  through  the  Inier-Ainerlcan 
Committee  on  Peaceful  .Settlement  or  by  any 
other  means,  may  ascertain  the  lacts  in  the 
dispute,  and  may  do  so  in  the  territory  of 
any  ol  the  parties  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  concerned. 

.4rfic/e  86 

.Any  party  to  a  dispute  m  which  none  of 
the  peacetul  procedures  set  lorth  in  .Article 
24  ol  the  Charter  is  being  followed  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Permanent  C\juncll  to  take  cog- 
nizance ol  the  dispute. 

The  Council  shall  Immediately  refer  the 
request  to  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Peaceful  Settlement,  which  shall  consider 
whether  or  not  the  matter  is  within  its 
lompetfcMce  and.  if  It  deems  it  appropriate, 
shall  offer  its  good  offices  to  the  other  party  or 
parties.  Once  these  .ire  .iccepted,  the  Inter- 
.•\mericau  Committee  on  Peaceful  Settle- 
ment may  .<ssini  the  parties  and  recommend 
the  procedures  that  it  considers  suitable  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

In  the  exercise  ol  these  powers,  the  Com- 
mittee may  carry  out  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  in  the  dispute,  and  may  do  so  in  the 
territory  ol  any  ol  the  parties  with  the  con- 
.■<ent  ol  the  Government  concerned. 
Article  87 

If  one  of  the  parties  should  refuse  the 
offer,  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Peacetul  Settlement  shall  limit  lt.self  to  in- 
iorming  the  Permanent  Council,  without 
prejudice  to  its  taking  ;-tep3  to  restore  rela- 
tions between  the  parties,  if  they  were  inter- 
rupted, or  to  reestablish   harmony  between 

them. 

Article  S8 

Once  such  a  report  is  received,  the  Perma- 
nent Council  may  make  .-ucgcstlons  for 
bringing  the  parties  together  lor  the  purpose 
of  Article  87  and.  if  It  considers  it  necessary. 
It  may  urge  'he  parties  to  avoid  ;'ny  action 
that  might  aggravate  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  parties  should  continue  to 
refuse  the  good  offices  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  or  of  the 
Council,  the  Council  shall  limit  Itself  to  sub- 
mitting a  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
Article  89 

The  Permanent  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
these  functions,  shall  take  its  decisions  by 
affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  its  members, 
excluding  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  except 
for  such  decisions  as  the  rules  of  procedure 
provide    shall     be     adopted     by     a    simple 

majoritv. 

Article  90 

In  performing  their  functions  with  respect 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the 
Permanent  Council  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  shall  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  the 
principles  and  standards  of  international 
law,  as  well  as  take  into  account  the  exist- 
ence of  treaties  In  force  between  the  parties. 
i4rf:c(c   91 

The  Permanent  Council  shall  also: 

(a)  Carry  out  those  decisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  of  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  im- 
plementation of  which  has  not  been  assigned 
to  any  other  body; 

(b)  Watch  over  the  observance  of  the 
standards  governing  the  operation  of  the 
General  Secretariat  and.  when  the  General 
Assembly  Is  not  in  session,  adopt  provisions 
of  a  regulatory  nature  that  enable  the  Gen- 
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eral  Secretariat  to  carry  out  Its  administra- 
tive functions; 

(c)  Act  as  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  Article  58  of  the  Charter,  unless 
the  General  Assembly  should  decide  other- 
wise; 

(d)  Prepare,  at  the  request  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
appropriate  organs  of  the  Organization,  draft 
agreements  to  promote  and  facilitate  co- 
operation between  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Nations  or 
between  the  Organization  and  other  Amer- 
ican agencies  of  recognized  international 
standing.  These  draft  agreements  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  ap- 
proval; 

(e)  Submit  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  regard  to  the  functioning 
of  the  Organization  and  the  coordination 
of  Its  subsidiary  organs,  agencies,  and  com- 
mittees; 

(f)  Present  to  the  General  Assembly  any 
observations  it  may  have  regarding  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee and  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights;  and 

(g)  Perform  the  other  functions  assigned 
to  It  in  the  Charter. 

•    •      Article   92 
The  Permanent  Council  and  the  General 
Secretariat  shall  have  the  same  seat. 
Article   93 
Tlie  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  composed  of  one  principal  repre- 
sent.itlve,  of  the  highest  rank,  of  each  Mem- 
ber  State,   especially  appointed   by  the   re- 
spective Government. 

Article  94 
The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  Is  to  promote  coop- 
eration among  the  American  countries  In 
order  to  attain  accelerated  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  set  forth  In  Chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
Article   95 

To  .ichleve  Its  purpose  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  shall: 

I  a)  Recommend  programs  and  courses  of 
action  and  pcricdlcally  study  and  evaluate 
the  efforts  unde;Mken  by  the  Member  States; 

lb)  Promote  and  coordinate  all  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  Organization; 

ic)  Coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of 
the  other  Councils  of  the  Organization; 

(d)  Establish  cooperative  relations  with 
the  corresponding  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .»nd  with  other  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies,  especially  with  regard  to  co- 
ordination oi  inter-Amorlcan  technical  assist- 
ance programs;  and 

le)  Promote  the  solution  of  the  cases  con- 
templated in  Article  35  of  the  Charter,  estab- 
lishing the  appropriate  procedure. 
Article   96 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each 
year  at  the  ministerial  level.  It  shall  also 
meet  when  convoked  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  its  own  Initiative,  or  for 
the  cases  contemplat-ed  in  Article  35  of  the 
Charter. 

Article   97 

The  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  have  a  Permanent  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  no 
less  than  seven  other  members,  selected  by 
the  Council  for  terms  to  be  established  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Council.  Each  member 
shall  have  the  right  to  one  vote.  The  princi- 
ples of  equitable  geographic  representation 
and  of  rotation  shall  be  taken  Into  account, 
Insofar  as  possible,  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers. The  Permanent  Executive  Committee 
represents  all  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
Organization. 


Article  'J8 

The  Permanent  Executive  Committee  shall 
perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  It  by  the  In- 
ter-American Economic  and  Social  Council, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  standards 
established  by  the  Council. 
Article  99 

Tlie  Inter-American  Council  lor  Education. 
Science.  ;ind  Culture  is  composed  of  one 
principal  representative,  of  the  highest  rank, 
of  each  Member  State,  especially  appointed 
by  the  respective  Government. 
Article   100' 

Tiie  purpose  of  the  Inter- American  Coun- 
cil for  Education.  Science,  and  Culture  is  to 
promote  friendly  relations  and  mutual  un- 
der.standlnc  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  through  Miucational,  scientific,  .and 
i-ultural  cooperation  and  exchange  between 
Member  States,  in  order  to  raise  the  cul- 
tural level  of  the  i)eoples.  reaffirm  their  dig- 
nity a.s  individuals,  prepare  them  fully  for 
the  tasks  of  progress,  and  strengthen  the 
devotion  to  peace,  democracy.  :aid  social  Jus- 
tice that  has  characterized  their  evolution. 

Article  101 
To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ic.in    Council    for    Education.    Science,    and 
Culture  shall: 

(ai  Promote  and  coordinate  the  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  activities  of 
the  Organization; 

lb)  Adopt  or  recommend  pertinent  meas- 
ures to  gl\e  effect  to  the  standards  con- 
tained in  Chapter  IX  of  the  Charter; 

(C)  Support  individual  or  collective  efforts 
of  the  Member  States  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend education  :it  all  levels,  t'lving  .special 
attentif;r.  to  efforts  directed  toward  com- 
munity development; 

id)  Recommend  a.nd  encournge  the  adop- 
tion of  .special  educational  programs  di- 
rected toward  integrating  all  sectors  of  the 
population  into  their  respective  national 
cultures; 

I  el  Stimul.ite  .and  .support  scientific  and 
techiiolojical  education  and  research,  espe- 
cially when  these  relate  to  national  develop- 
inent  plans; 

(fi  Foster  the  exch.mge  of  professors,  re- 
search workers,  technicians,  and  .'Students,  as 
well  .us  of  >tady  materials;  .aid  encourage  the 
conclusion  of  JDlhiteral  or  multilateral  agree- 
mexits  on  the  progressive  coordination  of  cur- 
ricula at  all  educational  levels  and  on  the 
validity  and  equivalence  of  certificates  and 
degrees; 

I  g )  Promote  the  education  of  the  American 
peoples  with  a  view  to  harmonious  interna- 
tional relations  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  historic.il  and  cultural  origins  of  the 
Americas,  in  order  to  stress  and  preserve  their 
common  values  .uid  destiny; 

(h)  Systematically  encourage  Intellectual 
and  artistic  creativity,  the  exchange  of  cul- 
tural works  and  folklore,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  different  cultural  re- 
gions of  the  -Americas; 

(1)  Foster  cooperation  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  protecting,  preserving,  .md  increas- 
ing the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Hemisphere; 
ij)  Coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of 
the  other  Councils.  In  harmony  with  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, encourage  the  interrelationship  of  pro- 
grams for  promoting  education,  science,  and 
culture  with  national  development  and  re- 
gional Integration  programs; 

(k)  Establish  cooperative  relations  with 
the  corresponding  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  other  national  and  Interna- 
tional bodies; 

(1)  Strengthen  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
American  peoples,  as  one  of  the  bases  for  the 
effective  exercise  of  democracy  and  for  the 
observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man; 
(m)  Recommend  appropriate  procedures 
for  intensifying  Integration  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  Hemisphere  by  means  of 


efforts  and  programs  in  the  Helds  of  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture;  and 

(n)  Study  and  evaluate  periodically  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Member  States  In  the 
fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture. 

Article  102 
The  Inter-American  Council  for  Education. 
Science,  and  Culture  shall  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  each  year  at  the  ministerial  level. 
It  shall  also  meet  when  convoked  by  the 
General  Assembly,  by  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
at  its  own  initiative. 

Article  103 
The  Inter-American  Council  for  Education. 
Science,  and  Culture  shall  have  a  Perma- 
nent Executive  Committee,  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  no  less  than  seven  other  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  Council  for  terms  to  be 
established  in  the  statutes  of  the  Council. 
Each  member  shall  have  the  right  to  one 
vote.  The  principles  of  equitable  geographic 
representation  and  of  rotation  shall  be  taken 
Into  account,  insofar  .as  possible,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members.  The  Permanent  Executive 
Committee  represents  nil  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  Organization. 
Article  104 
The  Permanent  Executive  Committee  shall 
perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  It  by  the  Inter- 
American  Council  for  Education.  Science,  and 
Culture.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
standards  established  by  the  Council. 
Article  105 
The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Ju- 
ridical Committee  is  to  serve  the  Organization 
.is  an  advisory  body  on  Juridical  matters;  to 
promote  the "  progressive  development  and 
the  codification  of  international  l.iw;  and  to 
studv  Juridical  problems  related  1o  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  developing  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  and.  insofar  as  may  appear  de- 
sirable, the  possibility  of  attaining  uniform- 
ity In  their  legislation. 

Article  106 
The  Inter-. American  Juridical  Committee 
sh.all  undertake  the  studies  and  preparatory 
work  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oenernl  As-sembly, 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Councils  of  the  Orga- 
nization. It  may  also,  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
tindertake  such  studies  and  prepar.itory  work 
as  it  considers  advisable,  and  suggest  the 
holding  of  specialized  Juridical  conferences. 

Article  107 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  eleven  Jurist.?,  nationals 
of  Member  States,  elected  hy  the  General 
.■\ssemblv  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
panels  of  three  candidates  presented  by  Mem- 
ber States.  In  the  election,  a  system  shall  be 
used  that  takes  Into  account  partial  replace- 
ment of  membership  and.  Insofar  as  possible, 
equitable  geographic  representation.  No  two 
members  of  the  Committee  may  be  nationals 
of  the  same  State.  Vacancies  that  occur  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  set  forth  above. 
Article    108 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
represents  all  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
Organization,  and  has  the  broadest  possible 
technical  autonomy. 

Article   109 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
shall  establish  cooperative  relations  with  uni- 
versities. Institutes,  and  other  teaching  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  with  national  and  interna- 
tional committees  and  entities  devoted  to 
study,  research,  teaching,  or  dissemination  of 
Information  on  Juridical  matters  of  interna- 
tional Interest. 

Article   110 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
shall  draft  Its  statutes,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval. 

The  Committee  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure. 
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Article  111 
The  seat  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  shall  be  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
but  in  special  cases  the  Committee  may  meet 
at  anv  other  place  that  may  be  designated, 
after  "consultation  with  the  Member  State 
concerned. 

Article   112 

Tliere  shall  ije  an  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Right.-,  whose  principal  func- 
tion shal  be  to  promote  the  observance  .aid 
protection  of  human  rights  and  to  serve  .is  a 
consultative  organ  of  the  OrganiZiitlon  in 
these  matters 

An  inter-.American  convention  on  human 
rights  shall  delermme  the  .structure,  compe- 
tence, and  procedure  of  this  Commission,  as 
w^ell  as  those  of  other  organs  responsible  lur 
these  matters. 

Article    XVI 

Chapter  XIII  entitled  'Tlu'  Pan  American 
Union"  shall  be  replaced  by  a  Chapter  XIX 
entitled  -The  Gener..l  Secretariat"  v.hich 
shall  con.sist  of  Articles  113  to  127,  inclusive. 
Tlie  present  Article  'J2  shall  become  Article 
127 

Articles  113  to  126.  inclusive,  shall  read  .is 
follows: 

Article    113 

The  General  SccreUiriat  is  the  central  .md 
permanent  organ  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  .-hall  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  in  the  Charter,  in  other 
inter-American  treaties  and  agreements,  and 
by  the  Genera.l  Assemblv.  .iiid  shall  carry  out 
the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Meeting  <jf  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  OumcUs. 
Article  114 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Organlz.ation 
shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  tor 
a  five-year  term  and  may  not  be  reelected 
more  than  once  or  succeeded  by  a  person  of 
the  same  nationality.  In  the  event  that  the 
office  of  Secretary  General  becomes  vacant, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  General  shall  assume 
his  duties  until  the  General  Assembly  shall 
elect  a  new  Secretary  General  for  a  full  term. 
Article   115 

The  Secretary  General  shall  direct  the 
General  Secretariat  be  the  legal  representa- 
tive thereof,  and.  notwiUistanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  01. b.  be  responsible  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  proper  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  and  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat. 

Article  116 

The  Secret.ary  General,  or  his  representa- 
tive,   participates    with    voice    but    without 
vote  In  all  meetings  of  the  Organization. 
Article  117 

The  General  Secretariat  shall  promote  eco- 
nomic, social,  Juridical,  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
Member  States  of  the  Organization,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  actions  and  policies  decided 
upon  by  the  General  Assembly  and  with 
the  pertinent  decisions  of  the  Councils. 
Article  118 

The  General  Secretariat  shall  also  perform 
the  following  functions: 

(a)  Transmit  ex  officio  to  the  Member 
States  notice  of  the  convocation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Education. 
Science,  and  Culture,  and  the  Specialized 
Conferences; 

(b)  Advise  the  other  organs,  when  appro- 
priate, in  the  preparation  of  agenda  and 
rules  of  procedure; 

(c)  Prepare  the  proposed  program-budget 
of  the  Organization  on  the  basis  of  programs 
adopted  by  the  Councils,  agencies,  and  en- 
tities whose  expenses  should  be  included  in 
the  program-budget  and,  after  consultation 
with  the  Councils  or  their  permanent  com- 
mittees, submit  it  to  the  Preparatory  Com- 


mittee of  the  General  A.ssembly  and  then  to 
the  Assembly  Itself; 

Id  I  Provide,  on  a  permanent  basis,  ;ide- 
quate  secretariat  services  for  the  General  As- 
.semblv  and  the  other  organs,  .md  carry  out 
their  directives  and  assignments.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  its  .ibility.  provide  services  lor  the 
other  ineelmi-'s  of  the  Oigani/.ation; 

(e)  Serve  as  custodian  of  the  documents 
and  .irchives  of  the  Inter-.American  Conler- 
ences.  the  General  As.sembly.  the  Meetings 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  I^'oreii-n  .Af- 
fairs, the  Councils,  and  the  Specialized  Con- 
lerences: 

(f)  Serve  as  deposiu:>ry  of  inter-American 
treaties  and  agreements,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
--triiments  of  ratification  thereof; 

I  III  Submit  to  the  General  Assembly  ,it 
eai'ii  regul.ir  session  an  .iimual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Organization  and  its  finan- 
cial condition;  and 

ihi  Establish  relations  of  cooperation,  in 
accord. ince  with  decisions  reached  by  the 
General  .Assembly  or  the  Councils,  with  the 
Specialized  Organizations  as  well  as  other 
national  and  international  organizations. 
Artirlr    119 

Tlie  Secrct.iry  General  shall: 

lai  Establish  such  offices  of  the  r.cneral 
Secretari.it  as  are  ncces.sary  to  accomi>lish  its 
])urposes;  .aid 

ibi  Determine  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  llie  Cuuiera!  .secretariat,  ap- 
point them,  regulate  iheir  [lowers  and  duties. 
:aid  l.x  their  remuneration. 

The  secretary  Gener.il  shall  exernse  this 
avithority  In  accordance  with  such  general 
strauiards  and  budgetary  ijrovlsions  as  may 
be  established  In-  the  General  Assembly. 

Art'.clr    no 

The  .Assistant  Secretary  General  shall  he 
elected  by  the  General  .Assembly  for  a  five- 
year  term  and  may  not  be  reelected  more 
Lhan  once  or  succeeded  by  .i  jjersoii  of  ihc 
.same  nationality.  In  the  event  that  the  (jffice 
of  As.sistant  Secreuiry  General  becomes 
vacant,  the  Permanent  Council  shall  elect  a 
substitute  to  hold  that  oflice  until  the  Gen- 
eral .Assembly  shall  elect  a  new  .A.ssistant 
.Secretary  General  for  a  full  term. 
Article    121 

The  .A.ssistant  Secretary  C;eneral  shall  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  PeiTnanent  Council.  He 
shall  serve  as  advisory  officer  to  the  .-iccre- 
tary  General  and  shall  act  ,is  liis  delegate  in 
all  matters  that  the  Secretary  General  may 
entrust  to  lilm.  During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence or  disability  i/f  the  .Secretary  General 
the  A.-jistant  Secretary  General  shall  per- 
form his  functions. 

The  Secretary  General  and  the  Ai^slstant 
Secretary  General  shall  be  of  different  na- 
tionalities. 

Article    122 

The  General  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Member  States,  may  remove  the 
Secretary  General  or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
General,  or  both,  whenever  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Organization  so  demands. 

Article   123 

The  Secretary  General  shall  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  respective  Council,  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  Economic  and  So- 
cial -Affairs  and  the  Executive  Secretary  for 
Education.  Science,  and  Culture,  who  shall 
also  be  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
Councils. 

Article   124 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Secretariat  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instruc- 
tions from  any  Government  or  from  any  au- 
thority outside  the  Organization,  and  shall 
refrain  from  any  action  that  may  be  incom- 
patible with  their  position  as  International 
officers  responsible  only  to  the  Organization. 
Article  125 

The  Member  States  pledge  themselves  to 
respect   the  exclusively   international  char- 


acter of  the  respon.sibllities  of  tlie  Secret:iry 
General  .md  the  jiersonnel  of  the  General 
.Secretariat,  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Article  126 
In  .selecting  the  personnel  of  the  General 
Secretarl.it.  lirst  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  efficiency,  competence,  .md  integrity:  but 
.a  the  E.ime  time,  in  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel of  all  ranks,  imijort.iiu-e  shall  be  given 
to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  .is  wide  a  geo- 
grapiiic  representat.oii  as  possible 

Article  XVII 
Cliajnor    XIV    entitled    "The    Specialized 
Conferences,"  -shall  be  replaced  by  a  Chapter 

XX  liavlng  the  s:ime  title  .md  consisting  of 
Articles  128  and  129,  which  ..hall  read  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

Article  128 

The  Specl.ihzed  Coiilerences  .ire  intergov- 
ernment.il  meetings  t.j  deal  with  special  tech- 
nic.il  matters  or  to  develop  specific  aspects  of 
inter-.Amerlcan  (Ooper.it ion.  They  shall  be 
held  wlun  either  the  C.cneral  .A.s.sembly  or 
llie  Meeting  of  Consiiltitlon  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  All  airs  so  decides.,  on  lUs  own  initia- 
tive or  ,il  the  request  of  uiic  of  tiie  Councils 
or  Specialized  Organizations. 
>lrtii-'c  129 

The  agenda  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
.Speci.ilized  Conference-^  shall  lie  prepared 
by  tlie  Councils  or  Speci.ilized  Organizations 
concerned  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Member  suites  for  consid- 
iration. 

Article  XV III 

Chapter  XV  entitled  "Tlie  -Speci.ilized  Or- 
L'anizalions"  .-hall  be  replaced   by  a  Chapter 

XXI  having  the  same  title  and  consisting  of 
.Articles  130  to  136.  inclusive  The  jiresent 
-ArtRles  95  and  iOri  ■hall  become  Articles  130 
and  13.1.  rcspectivelv. 

Articles  131.  132.  133.  134.  ..nd  136  .-hall 
read  as  follows: 

A'ticle  13! 

Tlie  General  Secretariat  shall  maintain  a 
register  of  x]-)c  org;mizatlons  that  fulfill  the 
conditions  .set  forth  in  the  loregolng  Article. 
.!S  determined  by  the  General  .A.ssembly  after 
a  report  from  the  Council  concerned. 
Article  132 

Tlie  Specialized  Organizations  shall  enjoy 
•he  fullest  technical  autonomy,  but  they 
sliall  take  Into  nccoutu  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  .A.ssembly  and  of  the  Councils, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

A't.clr  ra 

The  Specialized  Orsanizatinns  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  General  .A-ssembly  .amuil  reports 
on  the  progress  <.f  their  W'Tk  .aid  on  their 
annual  budcels  and  expenses 

Article  134 
Relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
Specialized  Organiz.itions  and  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  dehned  by  means  of  agreements 
concluded  between  c.ch  orsanlzation  and  the 
Secretary  General,  with  the  authorization  cf 
the  General  Assembly. 

Article  136 
In  determining  the  loc-ation  of  the  Special- 
ized Organizations  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  interest  --f  all  of  the  Member 
States  and  to  the  desirability  of  selecting  the 
-seats  of  these  organizations  on  the  basis  of  a 
geographic  representation  as  equitable  as 
possible. 

Article  XIX 
Part  Three  of  the  Charter  shall  consist  of 
Chapters  XXII  to  XXV.  inclu.slve.  In  accord- 
ance with  Articles  XX  to  XXIII  of  the  present 
Protocol. 

Article  XX 

Chapter  XVJ  entitled  "The  United  Nations" 
shall  become  Chapter  XXn  having  the  same 
title  and  consisting  of  the  present  Article 
102,  which  shall  become  Article  137. 
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Article  XXI 

Chapter  XVU  entitled  "Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions" shall  be  replaced  by  Chapter  XXUI 
having  the  same  Utle  and  consisting  cf  Arti- 
cles 138  to  143.  inclusive.  The  present  Articles 
103  and  106  shall  become  Articles  139  and  142, 
respectively. 

Articles  138,  140,  141,  and  143  shall  read  as 
follows : 

Article  138 

Attendance  at  meetings  of  the  permanent 
organs  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  at  the  conferences  and  meetings 
provided  for  in  the  Charter,  or  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Organization,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  multilateral  character 
Tf  the  aforesaid  organs,  confer^nres.  and 
meetings  and  shall  not  depend  on  the  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  Government  of 
any  Member  State  and  the  Government  of 
the  host  country. 

Article  140 

The  representatives  of  the  Member  States 
on  the  organs  of  the  Organization,  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  delegations,  as  well  33  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  corresponding  to  their  positions 
and  necessary  for  the  independent  perform- 
ance of  thelc  duties. 

-       Article  141 

The  Juridical  status  of  the  Specialized  Or- 
ganizations, and  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties that  should  be  granted  to  them  and  to 
their  personnel,  as  well  as  to  the  officials  of 
the  General  Secretariat,  shall  be  determined 
In  a  multilnteral  agreement.  The  furegomg 
shall  not  preclude,  when  It  is  considered  nec- 
essary, the  concluding  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments. 

Article  143 

The  Organization  of  .\merlcan  States  does 
not  allow  any  restriction  based  on  race. 
creed,  or  sex.  with  respect  to  eligibility  to 
participate  In  the  activities  of  the  Organiza- 
tion ana  to  hold  positions  therein. 
Article  XXll 

Chapter  XVIII  entitled  "Ratification  and 
Entrv  into  Pon-e"  shall  become  Chapter 
XXIV  having  the  same  title  and  consisting 
of  the  present  Articles  108  to  112.  inclusive. 
which  shall  become  Articles  144  to  148.  re- 
spectively, but  tlie  reference  to  -Article  109" 
m  the  present  Article  111.  which  shall  be- 
come Article  147,  shall  be  changed  to  -Article 
145". 

Article  XXIII 

A  new  Chapter  XXV  entitled  "Transitory 
Provisions"  and  consisting  of  Articles  149 
and  150  shp.ll  be  Inserted  In  the  Charter  and 
shall  read  as  follows: 

Article  149 

The  Inter- American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  fur  Progiess  shall  act  as  the  per- 
manent executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  us 
long  as  the  Alliance  is  in  operation. 
Article    150 

Until  the  Inter-American  convention  on 
human  rights,  referred  to  in  Chapter  XVIII, 
enters  Into  force,  the  present  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  shall  keep 
vigilance  over  the  observance  of  human 
rights. 

Article   XXIV 

The  terms  "General  Assembly".  "Perma- 
nent Council  of  the  Organization"  or  "Perma- 
nent Council",  and  "General  Secretariat", 
shall  be  substituted,  as  the  case  may  be. 
for  the  terms  "Inter-American  Conference", 
"Council  of  the  Organization"  or  "Council", 
and  "Pan  American  Union",  wherever  the 
latter  terms  appear  in  those  Articles  of  the 
Charter  that  have  not  been  eliminated  or 
specifically  amended  by  the  present  Proto- 
col. In  the  English  text  of  such  articles  the 
terms  "Hemisphere"  and  "hemispheric"  shall 


be   substituted    for   "continent"   and   "con- 
tinental". 

Article   XXV 

Tlie  present  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for 
signature  by  the  American  States  and  shall 
be  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  procedures.  The  original 
Instrument,  the  English.  French,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  texts  of  which  are  equally  au- 
thentic, sh.tll  be  deposited  with  the  General 
Secretariat,  which  siiall  transmit  certified 
copies  thereof  to  the  Governments  for  pur- 
poses or  ratltlcation.  The  instruments  of  rat- 
i::c.ition  ihall  be  deposited  with  the  General 
Secretariat,  wnich  shall  notify  the  signatory 
States  of  each  such  deposit. 
Article   XXVI 

The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
among  the  ratifying  States  when  two  thirds 
of  the  States  signatory  to  the  Charter  have 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  States  in  the  order  in  which  they 
deposit  their  instruments  or  ratification. 

Article  XXVII 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
through  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  whose  full  powers  have 
been  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  sign 
the  present  Protocol,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  -Protocol  of  Buenos  Aires",  at  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Republic  of  Argentina,  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February  of  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-seven. 

ST.\TEMENT  OF  THE  DELEG.^TION  OF  ECCXDOR 

The  Delegation  cf  Ecuador,  drawing  its  In- 
spiration from  the  devotion  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  peace  and  law. 
states  for  the  record  th.it  the  provisions  ap- 
proved with  respect  to  pe.iceful  settlement  of 
disputes  do  not  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
Resolution  XIII  of  the  Second  Special  Inter- 
American  Conference,  and  that  the  Perma- 
nent Council  has  not  been  given  suf- 
hcient  powers  to  aid  the  Member  States  effec- 
tively in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dis- 
putes. 

The  Delegation  of  Ecuador  signs  this  Pro- 
tocol of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  in  the  un- 
derstanding that  none  uf  its  provisions  in 
any  way  limits  the  right  of  the  Member  States 
to  take  their  disputes,  whatever  their  nature 
and  the  subject  they  deal  with,  to  the  Or- 
ganization, so  that  It  m.'.y  .issist  the  parties 
and  recommend  the  suitable  procedures  for 
pe.iceful  seltlenient  thereof. 

Sr.-VrEMENT  OF  THE  DELEGATION  OF  PANAMA 

The  Delegation  of  Panama,  upon  signing 
the  Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  .American  States,  states 
that  It  does  so  in  the  understanding  that 
none  of  its  provisions  limits  or  in  any  way 
impedes  the  right  of  Panama  to  bring  before 
the  Organization  any  conflict  or  dispute  that 
may  have  arisen  with  another  Member  State 
to  which  a  just  solution  has  not  been  given 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  applying, 
without  positive  results,  any  of  the  proce- 
dures for  peaceful  settlement  set  forth  in 
Article  21  of  the  present  Charter. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    DELEGATION    OF    ARGENTINA 

On  signing  the  present  Protocol,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  reiterates  Its  firm  conviction 
that  the  amendments  Introduced  in  the 
Charter  of  the  OAS  do  not  duly  cover  the 
requirements  of  the  Organization,  Inasmuch 
as  its  basic  instrument  should  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  organic,  eccuomic,  social,  and 
culti'.ral  standards,  the  essential  provisions 
that  would  maUe  the  security  system  of  the 
Hemisphere  effective. 

For  Guatemala: 

Emilio  Arenales  Catalan 
Francisco  Linares  Aranoa 


Adolfo  Molina  Orantes 
Luis  Coronado  Lira 
Gustavo  Santtso  Galvez 
Zelaya  Coron.mk) 
Enrique  Claverie 
For  Peru : 

Jorge  Vazquez  Salas 
David  Acuilar  Cornejo 
G.  HoYOS 

Javier  Correa  ElIas 
ElKiAKDO  Llosa 

Juan  Miguel  Bakula  PATifJo 

Alvaro  Rey  de  Castro 

M.  P.  MaurtuA  Lara 
For  Colombia : 

German  Zea 

Alperedo  Vazquez  Carbizosa 

HicTOR  Charry  Samper 

Jaime  Posada 

Daniel  Henao  Henao 
For  Brazil: 

Jttracy  Magalhaes 

Ilmar  Penna  Marinho 

M.  a.  de  Pimentel  Branao 

Alexandrino  Paula  Prettas  Serpa 

Jose  Augusto  de  Macedo  Soares 

C.  Garcia  de  Souza 

Wanderlino  Mariz  de  Oliveiha 
Sobrinho 
For  Paraguay : 

Raul  Sapena  Pastor 

Juan  Plate 

Anibal  Mesquita  Vera 

C  Pappalario  Z 

RoQUE  J.  YoDiCE  Codas 

L  Gonzalez  A 
For  Nicaragua : 

Alfonso  Ortega-Urbina 

GUILLERMO  SEVILLA-SACASA 
RlCARDO  PaRRALES  S 

Francisco  GaitAn  C 
For  El  Salvador: 

Roberto  E  Quir6s 

Armando  Pena  Q. 

Carolos  a.  SlRI 
For  Venezuela : 

Ignacio  Iribarren  Borges 
For  Ecuador : 

Jorge  Carrera  Andrade 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Ellsworth  Bunker 

Edwin  M.  Martin 

Sol  M.  LiNowrrz 

Lincoln  Gordon 
For  Honduras: 

Tiburcio  CarIas  C 

Virgilio  R  Galvez 

Santiago  Plores  Ochoa 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

E.  del  Rosario  C. 
For  Panama: 

D.  Fernando  Eleta  A. 

Eduardo  Ritter  a. 

J  M  Sanchez 

R.  Ozores 
For  Bolivia: 

Alberto  Crespo 
For  Costa  Rica; 
,  Fernando  Lara 

For  Uruguay: 

Luis  Vidal  Zaglio 

H  Gros  Espiell 

H  PernAndez  Artuccio 

AURELIANO    AGUIRRE 

Jorge  Alvarez  Ollonieoo 

Emilio  W.  Oribe 

B.  Brum 

Enrique  Perri 
For  Haiti : 

Marcel  Antoine 

Gerard  Bouchette 

Marceline  Antoine 
For  Mexico : 

A^^■oNIo  Carhillo  P 

Raiael  de  la  Colin  a 

Francisco  G  de  la  Vega 

V  SANCHEZ  Gavitd 

ISMAEL  Moreno 

D  L  Arreta  Mateos 

J  Paeslcr 

Petricioli 
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For  Chile: 

Gabriel  VALDi;s  S 
For  Argentina: 
N  C  Mendez 
C  M  Glllv  y  Obes 
J  A  M.vzzinghi 
P  Santos  Mt'NOZ 
Edu.\ru<)   .\  ROCA 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  loregolng  docu- 
ment is  a  true  and  faithful  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal  of    the  Protocol    of   Amendment   to   the 
Charter    of    the    Organization    of    Amerlcm 
St,^tes  "Protocol  of  Buenos  Aires",  signed  at 
the    Third    Special    I:iter-Amerlcan    Confer- 
ence. Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.  February  27. 
1967.  M  ".r.-h  :iO.  19G7 

William  Sanders. 
Af:si^tant    Secretary    General    of    the 
Organization  nf  American  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  treaty  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution of  ratification  has  not  been  laid 
before  the  Senate;  the  treaty  is  pending. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  say  just 
a  few  words  in  explanation  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Wednesday  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  protocol  of 
amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — Execu- 
tive L,  90th  Congress,  first  session — hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
ably thereon  without  reservations  and 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

1.    MAIN    purpose 

The  main  purpose  of  this  protocol  to 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  to  make  substantial 
revisions  in  the  OAS  structure  and  in  the 
powers  of  certain  OAS  organs,  all  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
OAS  to  function  more  effectively. 

2.  BACKGROUND  AND  SUMMARY 

The  amendments  are  the  result  of  a 
long  negotiating  process  which  began 
with  the  Second  Special  Inter-American 
Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Novem- 
ber 1965,  and  culminated  at  the  Third 
Special  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  February  1967.  The 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  June  12,  1967. 
On  February  6,  1968,  they  were  the 
subject  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  which 
time  they  were  supported,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  OAS,  Sol  M.  Linowltz.  On  April  3, 
the  committee  considered  the  matter 
in   executive   session   and  ordered  the 


amendments  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

During  the  process  of  negotiation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs  held  several  consultations  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
subcommittee  was  particularly  con- 
cci-ned  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
appear  to  be  a  treaty  commitment  to  a 
foreign  aid  program,  and  members  of 
of  the  subcommittee  participated  ac- 
tively in  drafting  the  provisions  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  standards  v.-hich  were 
finally  agreed  to  with  modifications. 

Aside  from  the  new  economic  and 
social  provisions,  the  amendments  up- 
grade the  status  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Education, 
Science,  and  Culture — corresponding 
to  the  present  Inter-American  Cultural 
Council. 

The  powers  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
which  will  henceforth  be  called  the  Per- 
manent Council  of  the  Organization,  are 
also  expanded  somewhat.  It  is  made  the 
executive  body  for  any  decisions  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  or  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meetings  not  entrusted  to  other 
bodies,  and  Its  authority  is  slightly 
broadened  in  the  field  of  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

The  Inter-Ameiican  Conference, 
which  is  supposed  to  meet  eveiT  5  years 
but  in  fact  has  not  met  .since  1954.  is  re- 
placed by  a  General  Assembly  which  will 
meet  annually. 

The  term  of  the  Secretaiy  General  Is 
reduced  from  10  years  with  no  reelection 
to  5  ^•ears  with  reelection  for  one  term, 
and  the  General  Secretariat  is  given 
more  explicit  budgetmaking  powers. 

Finally,  the  amendments  would  write 
into  the  charter,  with  only  slight 
changes,  the  proceduie  for  admitting 
new  members  of  the  OAS  as  agreed  on  at 
the  Washington  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
fersnce  in  December  1964. 

Although  these  amendments  expand 
considerably  the  economic  and  social 
articles  of  the  OAS  Charter,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  they  do  not  ex- 
pand U.S.  obligations  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields.  The  principal  value  of 
the  amendments  Is  the  more  rational  or- 
ganization of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
OAS.  the  provision  for  regular  annual 
meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the 
clarification  and  modest  expansion  of  the 
authority  of  the  Permanent  Council  and 
the  Secretary  General,  These  measures 
should  make  it  easier  for  the  OAS  to  deal 
with  the  problems  it  faces  and  is  likely  to 
face.  For  these  reasons,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recommends  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  protocol  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages,  up  to  and  Including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  iticO'thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (The  "Pro- 
tocol of  Buenos  Aires")  Signed  at  the  Third 


Special  Inter-American  Conference  at  Buenos 
.^ires  of  February  27.  1967  (Executive  L, 
iioth  Congress,  rtist  seselon) . 

VNANIMorS-tiiNSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  on  the  treaty 
now  pending  occur  at  1  o'clock  on 
Wedncsdav  altenioon  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiectlon?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordt>red. 

The  agicerr.ent.  sub.sequently  reduced 
to  wi-itinn.  IS  iis  follows: 

Ordered.  That  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday. April  10.  1968.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  ol  ratification  to  Exec- 
utive L,  i»Oth  Ciingre.ss.  first  se.sslon,  the 
protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  Stales. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  xMr.  Piesldent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busine.ss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clcik  pro- 
ceeded to  c<ill  the  i-oll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    VOTING 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     ly55 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1006.  S.  2884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  1006.  S.  2884.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955  so  as  to  recommend  to  the  sev- 
eral States  that  its  absentee  registration 
and  voting  procedures  be  extended  to  all 
citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1968.  I  introduced  S.  2884.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend  to  the 
several  States  that  its  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  be  extended 
to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad. 

Since  1955  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  are  serving  their 
countrj'  beyond  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  general  elections  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  physically 
present  to  register  to  vote  or  to  cast 
their  votes  In  the  same  manner  as  other 
citizens  who,  more  fortiuiately,  continue 
to  reside  in  their  homes. 
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In  1955  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  their 
spouses  and  dependents,  and  to  others 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  by  absentee 
procedures  regardless  of  where  in  the 
world  they  were  temporarily  assigned. 

Today  many  thousands  of  additional 
American  citizens  who  are  neither  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  nor  in  the 
service  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  disfran- 
chised because  the  States  have  no  pro- 
cedures for  re^'lstration  or  voting  by 
citizens  who  temporarily  reside  abroad. 

This  bill — S.  2884 — recommends,  and  I 
stress  the  word  ■lecommends."  to  the 
States  that  they  adopt  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative remedies  which  would  give 
to  all  American  citizens  who  are  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad  and  absent  from 
their  States  of  residence  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  in  the  same  manner  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

No  rights  of  the  States  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  States  may  act  favor- 
ably or  may  Ignore  the  recommendation. 

The  bill  isnot  compulsory.  It  is  merely 
an  earnest  recommendation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  absentee  civilians 
be  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  have 
been  given  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  had  be- 
fore it  for  consideration  a  bill  which 
would  have  made  compulsory  what  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  here  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  The  committee  has  not  re- 
ported that  bill.  We  have  had  numerous 
contacts  from  both  associations  and  in- 
dividual persons  residing  abroad  who 
were  Interested  in  having  Congress  take 
some  affirmative  legislative  action  that 
would  Impose  a  mandator^'  restriction 
on  the  States  in  this  regard;  but  the 
subcommittee  did  not  deem  such  ac- 
tion advisable  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  had  such  legislation  been 
enacted  this  year,  obviously  it  could  not 
have  been  pasted  In  sufficient  time  to 
provide  any  meaningful  result  insofar 
as  the  elections  coming  up  this  year  are 
concerned,  because  the  States  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  tailor  their 
own  election  laws  in  the  meantime. 

However,  the  committee  hopes  that 
enactment  of  S.  2884  would  encourage 
the  States  to  take  action  to  permit  vot- 
ing by  the  otherwise  disfranchised  peo- 
ple who  are  temporarily  residing  abroad. 
I  point  out  that  since  the  1955  Voting 
Assistance  Act  was  passed,  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  States — I  believe  all  except 
possibly  one — have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  persons  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  who  are  residing  away  from 
their  homes  to  register  and  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  turmoil  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the 
last  2  or  3  days.  I  am  aware  that  impor- 
tant matters  demand  the  attention  of  In- 
dividual Senators  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  compel  a  close 
examination  of  this  measure  today.  I  do 


not  believe  we  could,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  cause  the  measure  to  be 
.studied  by  a  majority  of  the  Senators.  I 
have  a  fear  that  the  measure  will  pass, 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  say  here  will  be 
taken  note  of  by  the  other  body. 

The  pending  Icaislation  is  neither  nec- 
c.s.sary  nor  advisable.  It  is  a  bill  that  pro- 
poses to  Jive  advice  to  the  States.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  other  words, 
would  become  a  lobbyist  and  tell  the 
States  what  they  should  do  about  ab- 
.-^entoe  voters.  No  problem  exists  in  29  of 
the  50  States  riuht  now.  Tlic  complaint  Is 
made  auain<;t  21  .States. 

The  pendinu  measure  would  call  upon 
the  Ft'drral  Government  to  recommend 
to  the  States  that  they  so  chance  then- 
law  that  mdividuals  residing  abroad  can 
rPL'ister  by  mail  and  vote  not  only  in 
Federal  elections,  but  also  in  State  and 
local  elections, 

I  ask  how  well  qualified  a  voter  who 
lives  and  has  lived  on  the  Riviera  for 
year.';  would  be  to  cast  what  might  be  a 
deciding  \ote  m  a  district,  local,  or  even 
school  election. 

The  pending  bill  goes  that  far.  It  is 
coi:ceivable  that  .someone  spending  a  long 
time  abroad — and  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  interpret  the  pending  measure  even 
thouch  the  word  "temporary"  is  used — 
would  have  some  information  about  na- 
tional elections.  It  is  conceivable  that  he 
would  liave  .some  information  about  the 
administration  in  power  and  some  in- 
formation from  reading  foreign  news- 
papers about  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  and  the  candidates  who  are  run- 
ninc  for  election  or  reelection.  He  may 
have  sufficient  information  to  vote  for 
the  party  of  his  choice  to  control  Con- 
gress. However,  the  pendinu  bill  does  not 
stop  there. 

The  pending  bill  is  not  limited  to  na- 
tional elections.  It  has  no  legal  force  and 
effect.  It  would  set  up  another  Federal 
law.  Somebody  would  have  to  administer 
it,  or  it  would  be  meaningless,  and  that 
agency  would  tell  the  States.  "You  ought 
to  change  your  law  .so  that  someone  liv- 
ing abroad  could  register  without  coming 
home  and  could  vote  not  only  in  broad 
national  elections,  but  also  in  State  and 
local  elections.  ' 

Mr.  President,  there  is  in  the  majority 
report  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bi- 
partisan Committee  for  Absentee  Voting, 
The  address  listed  is  12  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
Paris,  France. 

They  contend  that  an  estimatea  50,000 
Americans  live  in  France.  That  might  be 
true.  We  are  not  told  what  ties  they  still 
have  with  this  country. 

What  Is  their  complaint?  Under  the 
heading  "State  Barriers."  they  recite: 

The  inability  ol  Americans  abroad  to  vote 
arises  from  two  principal  dlfBculties.  Only 
about  half  the  States  have  set  up  systems 
for  permanent  or  absentee  registration.  The 
requirement  excludes  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, because  It  is  the  rare  American  who  can 
afford  a  special  trip  home  to  register. 

That  clearly  implies  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  people  who  live  In  Europe  for  a 
long  time,  because  if  It  were  the  casual 
traveler  or  the  serviceman  who  spends 
2  years  abroad,  he  would  be  able  to 
register. 

The  pending  bill,  even  though  It  uses 
the  word  "temporary,"  does  not  define 


whether  temporaiy  residence  abroad 
would  be  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
a  temporary  agency  in  Washington  or 
a  temporary  building.  I  do  not  know  be- 
cause it  is  not  defined.  The  pending  bill 
is  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  people 
who  stay  abroad  for  long  years  and  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  vote  in  21  States 
because  they  cannot  register  by  mall. 
The  pending  bill  does  not  correct  that. 
The  pending  bill  would  lia\e  the  Gov- 
ernment advise  the  States  to  correct  It. 

I  am  glad  that  it  follows  that  course 
becau.se  the  States  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

When  our  Constitution  was  written,  it 
provided  that  electors  In  Federal  elec- 
tions shall  have  the  .same  qualifications 
as  electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.  In  other  words, 
whoever  could  vote  for  the  lesri.slature  In 
a  State  could  vote  for  a  Representative  or 
in  presidential  elections.  A  Senator  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  at  that 
time. 

So  the  whole  concept  of  our  federal 
-system  has  been  that  the  qualifications 
of  voters  are  determined  by  States. 

Why  did  v.e  have  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  bring  about  suffrage  for 
women?  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  had  no  authority  to  tell  a 
State  that  it  must  allow  women  to  vote. 
It  was  a  needed  and  desirable  change.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  it  was  brought 
about.  But  they  did  it  by  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States, 
why  was  the  Constitution  changed  to 
read  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  becau.se  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude?  It  was 
done  because  it  has  been  recognized  all 
through  the  years  that  the  qualifications 
of  voters  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
States. 

With  respect  to  a  side  Issue,  not  in- 
volved at  all  in  this  bill,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
or  19.  There  is  no  need  for  a  Federal  law. 
Some  States  have  already  lowered  the 
voting  age;  some  States  are  thinking 
about  it.  In  other  words,  the  power,  au- 
thority, and  responsibility  to  determine 
who  can  vote  and  how  is  a  State  matter. 
We  have  a  bill  before  us  that  admittedly 
is  to  advise  the  States  how  they  shall 
handle  their  absentee  voting. 

I  made  reference  to  the  statement  of 
the  bipartisan  committee  located  In 
Paris.  That  is  not  In  the  report;  It  is  In 
the  hearings.  I  wish  that  part  to  be 
corrected. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  matter,  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  held  one 
brief  hearing  on  S.  2884.  At  that  hearing, 
only  three  witnesses  were  heard.  No  fur- 
ther stibcommittee  meetings  were  con- 
ducted, nor  was  further  study  inaugu- 
rated or  carried  out. 

In  short,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
pass  a  bill  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
of  one  Representative,  whose  State  and 
district  will  not  be  affected  by  this  rec- 
ommendation, and  one  lobbyist,  who  rep- 
resents an  organization  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 500  dues-paying  members 
who  reside  all  over  the  world.  S.  2884  Is 
a  recommendation  to  the  21  States  that 
they  adopt  a  system  of  absentee  reglstra- 
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tlon  and  absentee  voting  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  alleged  citizens  who  are  tem- 
porarily residing  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  the  world.  And  "temporai-y"  is 
not  defined. 

In  the  statement  which  this  bipartisan 
committee  inserted  in  the  Record,  these 
facts  are  recited:  Of  tho.se  Slates  which 
provide  absentee  votini;,  about  half  re- 
quire notarization,  and  the  Emba.s.sy  is 
the  only  place  in  Paris  authorized  to  per- 
form this  function.  In  the  1964  election, 
only  approximately  i.200  ballots,  includ- 
ing those  of  travelers,  were  notarized. 
Estimates  range  from  15.000  to  50.000 
Americans  living  in  France. 

So  that,  despite  the  lack  of  statistics. 
it  is  clear  that  only  a  relative  handful 
of  Americans  could  vote.  The  situation  in 
other  countries  was  comiiarable. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  .some  tlo.sc 
elections.  The  election  in  1960  was  very 
close.  Are  we,  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
given  to  this  bill — three  witnesses  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes— uoing  to  give 
those  people  the  power  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  a  presidential  election?  They 
say  50,000  reside  in  France.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  them  are  living  on 
the  Riviera,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  go  over  there  and  work  for  years 
and  years.  But  I  do  know  that  their  com- 
plaint is  that  only  a  rare  one  of  their 
number  can  go  home  and  register. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  bill 
deals  with  a  subject  that  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  States.  On  what  basis  does 
the  Federal  Government  t:ive  advice  to 
the  States?  Because  we  have  made  such 
a  success  financially,  becau.se  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  a  success  of 
Its  national  problems,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  such  a  suc- 
cess in  regulatin?  foreign  affairs,  we  now 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  the  States 
advice  on  how  they  should  register 
voters? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
this  measure,  if  forced  to  a  rollcall  vote, 
probably  would  be  pa.s.sed.  I  shall  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  express  the  hope  that 
before  this  matter  is  taken  up  by  the 
other  body,  and  before  it  Is  signed  into 
law.  It  receive  some  ver\*  thorough  study; 
that  before  we  cause  Uncle  Sam  to  be  a 
busybody,  advising  States  on  what  to  do 
on  matters  that  are  virtually  State  mat- 
ters, we  had  better  get  some  facts,  we 
had  better  find  out  the  length  of  stay 
of  these  people,  we  had  better  find  out 
what  they  know  about  the  qualifications 
for  school  board  members,  what  they 
know  about  the  needs  for  a  school  bond 
Issue,  or  who  would  be  a  good  mayor  or 
a  good  city  council  member. 

The  very  heart  of  self-government  Is 
local  government,  and  in  this  bill  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  to  ad- 
vise the  States  to  enlarge  the  voting  of 
people  living  abroad,  not  only  for  Fed- 
eral elections — there  might  be  an  argu- 
ment in  that  respect — but  also  to  advise 
the  States  to  make  it  easier  and  to  pro- 
vide absentee  registration  so  that  these 
people  can  vote  in  local  matters.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  would  argue  that  a  per- 
son who  lives  abroad  10, 15,  20.  or  30  years 
does  not  have  the  information  to  cast 
an  Intelligent  vote  on  a  local  matter.  But 
that  Is  what  Is  being  recommended  to  the 
States.  Frankly,  it  Is  said  that  free  advice 


Is  not  worth  any  more  than  it  costs.  This 
is  giving  free  advice  to  the  States.  The 
States  have  not  asked  for  it.  Three  wit- 
nesses spent  a  little  time  asking  for  this 
bill. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  a  mistake.  In  the 
light  of  the  momentous  problems  facing 
our  country,  we  should  not  be  enacting 
this  bill  on  this  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  individual  views,  which  ap- 
jjear  in  the  report,  be  i)rinted  in  lull  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

INDIVUUAL    VlFWS    OF    Mr      ClRTIS 

It  is  wiih  regret  ihat  I  am  unable  to  con- 
cur in  the  majority  report  on  this  legislation 
\ur  the  lolluwiriu  rcasnns.  to  wit: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pri-.  ili-ees  and  Elec- 
tions held  (.lie  very  brief  liearint;  on  .S  2884 
At  that  one  hearing  only  ti.reo  witnesses 
were  heard  No  further  f-tibconimittee  meet- 
ings were  conduoled.  nor  wa.s  surther  rtudy 
InatiBurated  or  carried  uut  In  f  hort,  the  Sen- 
ate is  being  asked  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  Irom  one  C.ineressman,  whose 
State  ;ind  district  will  not  be  affected  Ijy 
this  recommendation,  and  one  1.  bbylst  rep- 
resentlnK  an  orpani/ation  composed  of  about 
500  dues-pa ylng  members  who  are  i.->Rldlng 
all  over  tlie  world 

S  1^884  IS  a  recommendation  to  21  States 
that  tliey  adopt  a  system  of  absentee  reels- 
iration  and  absentee  votinp  lor  the  benefit 
of  certain  allosted  S; ate  citizens  who  are  tem- 
l)or.:rily  residintr  anywliere  and  everywliere  in 
the  world  Let  n  be  clear  th.at  at  no  time  has 
,iny  State  or  State  leeK'^lature  been  precluded 
from  adopting;  leeislation  lo  permit  and  en- 
courace  absentee  replstrrition  and  voting,  if 
tliat  State  ielt  such  lecislation  was  either 
necessary  or  desirable,  /^s  a  m;itter  of  fact, 
the  Stat«  of  Washinfrton  I'.as  already  enacted 
sucii  absentee  procedures  Additionally,  timi- 
lar  bill.s  are  under  study  in  si.k  or  seven  other 
.States.  However,  according  to  tlie  testimony. 
21  States  imve  turned  down  the  theory  of 
absentee  registration,  and  they  sliould  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  the  ;  dvice  and  help 
of  this  body. 

EXCrRPTS  FROM  PAGE   19  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2884 

"Senator  Ci'rtis.  I  have  one  more  question. 
Have  any  States  turned  down  t!ie  concept  of 
absentee  registration? 

"Mr.  JoHN.soN.'  Tvv-enty-one, 

•'Senator  Curtis,  I  mean,  liave  they  turned 
down  a  recent  request  ? 

"Mr.  JonN.soN.  Yes.  sir  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  a  number  <i  State  legislatures. 
We  have  liad  cur  proposal  Ijefore  the  legisla- 
ture in  Texas,  btit  they  adjourned  without 
doing  anything  about  it.  /  iiould  iay  that  a 
number  of  thevt  have  turned  it  doun.  I  think 
it  might  he  different  if  the  Congr''^.':  recom- 
mended fjtheru-i';e  i  emphasis  supplied). 

"Senator  Curtis.  But  your  group  lias  made 
an  etfort? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  sir.  But  primarily  In 
those  States,  as  I  indicated,  where  personal 
registration  is  still  required." 

Thus.  S.  2884  encompasses  a  theory  that 
belongs  entirely  in  the  province  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  their  duly  elected  legislatures. 
I  thinic  it  neither  good  practioe  nor  proce- 
dure for  the  Congress  to  assume  the  role  of 
lobbyist  In  the  various  statehouses  through- 
out the  country  on  belialf  of  a  special  and 
unique  class  of  American  citizen  who  may 
or  may  not  be  citizens  of  the  State  wherein 
they  want  to  register  by  an  absentee  process. 

Each  State  legislature  knows  the  pecuUar- 
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Itles  of  its  own  citizens,  laws,  and  constitu- 
tion, and  how  lliey  would  coincide  with  the 
concept  of  absentee  regi.str.itlon.  Tlie  recom- 
mendation ot  .s  2884  wotild  woric  a  definite 
liardship  and  expense  in  .it  least  one  .'•^tate. 
where  a  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
required.  If  the  other  St.ites  w.ant  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  ilteory  of  S  2884.  .'o  be  it;  but 
sucli  action  shotild  be  i.ilten  witliout  inter- 
lerence  .md  advice  Irom  Wasliinpton 

Finally.  I  point  out  lo  my  colleagues  that 
tlie  recommendations  of  S.  2884  extend  to  all 
elections— Federal.  State,  and  local  While 
tiie  ciu.Uificalion?  ol  electors  is  under  the 
Constitulioii  a  Stat*  matter,  there  might  be 
.some  JustiUcation  lor  the  Feder.il  fiovern- 
ment  advising  the  States  as  to  Feder.il  flec- 
tions, but  there  is  no  basis  lur  legislative  ad- 
vice to  the  States  on  purely  local  m.itters  It 
is  conceivable  tiiat  an  individual  who  has 
been  out  of  the  country  fur  one.  two.  or  three 
decades  might  ha\e  .some  information  a.s  to 
presidential  issues  and  candidates:  Ijr.t  he  is 
cert.tinly  not  tiuallhed  to  cast  wlial  might  be 
tlie  deciding  vote  in  .i  local  seliool  election. 
(ir  any  other  local  election.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  many  extremely  close  tieclions  tliat 
can  l)e  decided  l)y  the  mail  vole.  I  liave 
.-erious  misgivings  ^ibout  one  of  those  close 
eic'  t:i3ns  being  decided  l.'v  the  votes  of  iliose 
individuals  ihoasands  of  miles  from  tlie 
..Ueged  St. tie  ol  their  residence,  .ind  not  .sub- 
ject to  tiie  edification  of  a  canipalgn  or  the 
local  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
reports, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
.Senator  has  made  the  iioint  that  we 
should  not  be  uivinc  advice  to  the  States. 
I  point  out  thai  this  ijropo.'^al  simply 
amends  the  Federal  Voting  As.sistance 
Act  of  1955.  whicli  crrtainly  was  advi.sory 
to  the  States.  It  had  no  authority  other 
than  advi.sory;  it  was  to  try  to  permit 
votlna  by  members  of  the  armed  .serv- 
ices and  i)eoi)lo  who  v.trc  employed 
abroad  by  the  Federal  C'Tovernment.  That 
act  was  passed  unanimously  by  tlie  .Sen- 
ate. 

Last  year  S,  1881  afain  was  passed 
unanimou.sly  by  this  body.  As  I  recall, 
that  was  a  unanimous  vote.  Tliat  legis- 
lation amended  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance .\ct  (if  195.T.  Thoit  fore,  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  twice  .-md  certainly  it  has 
acted  very  clearly  in  this  urea. 

The  States  have  followed  the  recom- 
mendations, as  I  indicp.ted  earlier  All 
States  except  one  have  rom.plied  with  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Votina  Assistanre  Act  of  1955. 

As  I  stated.  I  would  have  preferred 
S.  1881.  which  is  mandatory  and  not  sim- 
ply advLsory:  and.  of  course,  v.ould  have 
related  only  to  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
However,  that  was  not  the  will  of  the 
subcommittee  nor  of  the  committee  to 
report  that  bill  favorably  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  hearings  are 
concerned,  we  did  have  brief  hearlnes 
this  year.  However,  last  year,  in  1967, 
we  held  hearings  on  this  entire  problem 
In  connection  with  S.  1880  and  S,  1881. 
which  is  the  mandatory  version. 

We  also  had  testimony  from  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  who  was  Interested 
In  a  companion  bill  which  he  had  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  on  which  there  have  been  hearings. 
That  bin  has  been  reported  from  the 
committee  and,  I  understand.  It  Is  now 
pending  In  the  other  body.  A  bill  sub- 
stantially identical  to  that  bill  Is  before 
us  today. 
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Therefore,  I  submit  this  is  not  a  new 
matter,  by  way  of  precedent.  The  legisla- 
tion would  simply  amend  the  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955  by  striking  out  two 
sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  section  that  would  provide : 

(3)  citizens  of  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily residing  outside  the  territorial  llmiw 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  mea;,uie  simply 
broadens  the  definition  that  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Represenutives  in  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955. 

I  hope  the  Senate  aill  pas.5  Me  bill. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  'le  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  cn-isrosyed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2884 
To  amend  tMeTederal  Voting  As.slstance  Act 
of  1955  so  asf  to  recommend  to  rhe  several 
States   that    Its   absentee   registration   and 
voting  procedures  be  extended  to  all  citi- 
zens temporarily  residing  abroad 
Be   it   enacted   hy   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives   of   the    United   Sta!e'<  of 
America    in    Congress  assembled.   ThPt   sec- 
tion   101    of    the    Federal    Voting   Assistance 
Act  of  1955  (5  U.S.C.  2171 1  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  i3l  and  (4i  and 
inserting  in  lieu   thereof  a   new  subsection 
(3 1  as  follows; 

••(3)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily residing  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them." 
Sec.  2.  SecUon  204(b)  of  the  Act  (5  U.S.C 
2184(b)  ).  is  herebv  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraphs  (3i  c.  d..  e..  and  f.  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  -.hereof  new  subparagraphs 
(3)  c,  d..  and  e.  as  follows:  _^ 

■•c.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  tern-  _ 
porarlly  residing  outside  of  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  ol  Columbia 
"d.  A  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  person  U 
listed  In  (a)  or  lb)  above 
"e.  A  spouse  or  dependent  residing  with  U 
or  accompanying  a  person  described 
in  (c)  above". 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

KEEP  FEDERAL  TROOPS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Friday  afternoon,  around  4 
o'clock,  as  best  I  can  recall,  I  talked  with 
the  office  of  Mr.  Mike  Manatos  and  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  at  the  White 
House,  and  urged  that  Federal  troops  be 
brought  Into  Washington  to  assist  the 
police  in  the  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty. I  also  called  Mayor  Washington 
about  the  situation  as  It  was  developing. 
He  Informed  me  that  everything  was 
being  done  to  restore  order  and  bring  the 
situation  under  control,  and  that  a  re- 
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quest  was  being  processed   for  Federal 
troops. 

At  6:03  p.m.  I  talked  wilh  Mayor 
Washington.  He  stated  that  the  situation 
was  •contained  with  our  own  forces  last 
night,"  and  that  'today  there  have  been 
a  couple  of  very  bad  mass  meetings  on 
14th."  The  Mayor  went  on  to  say  that 
■Carmichael  marie  a  couple  of  state- 
ments— quite  inflammatory — at  a  press 
conference."  The  Mayor  .said  that  at 
about  1:30  or  2  p.m.,  bands  started 
moving  about.  The  Mayor  said  he  had 
talked  with  Pi-esident  John.son  around  1 1 
a.m.  The  Mayor  .said  that  the  guard  "Is 
in  now  and  on  the  strect.s  in  areas  where 
the  looting  and  burnin!?  are  i;oing  on."  He 
said  that  regular  troop.';  from  the  3d  In- 
fantry were  being  deployed  in  an  attempt 
to  restore  order.  He  indicated  that  about 
600  of  the  National  Guard  ijersonnel  were 
on  the  -streets  at  5  p.m..  and  that  the  total 
number  would  go  up  to  about  1,200. 

I  left  my  office  around  6:15  p.m.,  and 
drove  home,  after  which  I  talked  with 
Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  at 
7:30  p.m.  Mr.  Fletcher  informed  me  that 
about  1,000  National  Guardsmen  were  in 
the  city,  and  that  about  5.000  Federal 
troops  were  being  deployed  in  precincts 
Nos.  1.  2.  9,  10.  11.  and  13.  He  stated  that 
fire  departments  in  adjoining  Maryland 
and  Virginia  jurisdictions  were  respond- 
ing to  calls  for  lielp  in  the  District:  that 
at  5:30  p.m.  a  curfew  had  been  effected, 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  stopped, 
and  the  sale  of  firearms  prohibited:  and 
that  arrests  were  already  being  made 
under  the  curfew. 

I  then  talked  with  Mayor  Washington 
again,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Federal 
troops  were  being  deployed  around  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  and  were 
also  being  moved  into  the  precincts  to 
assist  policemen  and  firemen.  I  asked 
Mayor  Washington  if  the  Federal  troops 
were  just  going  to  be  put  on  display  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  "show"  of  force 
or  whether  they  were  going  to  be  used  to 
help  make  arrests,  stop  looting,  and  re- 
store order.  He  assured  me  that  they  were 
not  just  on  display  and  that  they  were 
goinK  to  be  used  effectively  to  restore 
order. 

I  again  called  Mayor  Washington 
around  11:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  but  he  was 
in  the  field.  I  again  called  him  at  12:50 
a.m.  Saturday  and  left  word  with  his 
office.  I  do  not  recpll  exactly,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  had  a  '^uts'^quent  conversation 
that  night  with  the  Mayor  or  with  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Fletcher.  My  notes  are  not 
complete  on  this  score. 

Ur>on  hearing  television  reports  Satur- 
day that  the  looting  n'as  increasing 
rather  than  subsiding.  I  again  talked 
with  Mr.  Callfano  at  the  White  House, 
who  stated  that  as  of  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
there  was  "For.:c-  increa:ed  '.ooling.  not 
too  much,"  and  that  there  was  "no  real 
congregations  of  people"  at  that  point. 
He  said  that  access  to  certain  troubled 
areas  had  been  blocked  and  that  the 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  had  been 
told  to  move  "vrry  fast"  on  looters.  He 
also  stated  that  there  were  about  7,900 
military  personnel  in  the  city  at  that 
point  and  that  the  orders  were  to  "stop 
looters  with  the  minimum  force  neces- 
sary," and  that  the  most  urgent  prob- 


lems had  to  be  dealt  with  first,  such  as 
protecting  firemen  and  other  such 
matters.  „     , 

About  2:10  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  special  assistant 
and  adviser  to  the  Mayor,  about  the  situ- 
ation. He  said  that  he  had  just  come  from 
a  visit  to  precincts  1,  2.  3,  and  13,  and 
that  the  second  precinct  looks  trouble- 
some. He  indicated  that  there  were  some 
troublesome  areas  in  the  third  precinct. 
He  said  that  a  lot  of  hostility  was  devel- 
oping and  that  the  curfew  would  go  back 
on  at  4  p.m.  I  a.sked  him  what  use  was 
being  made  of  the  military  personnel, 
and  he  stated  that  they  were  helping  to 
guard  business  establishments  and  pick 
up  looters  and  work  with  the  police  as 
closely  as  possible  in  restoring  law  and 
order. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Callfano  called  me 
back  to  state  also  that  the  curfew  would 
be  advanced  to  4  p.m.  He  stated  that 
there  was  an  uneasy  aspect  develop- 
ing, that  there  was  a  kind  of  intra-anger 
growing  among  many  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple because  some  of  their  own  houses 
were  being  destroyed  by  the  rioters,  and 
that  the  burning  of  stores  and  other  busi- 
ness places  would  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  for 
many  Negroes.  He  pointed  out  that  many 
Negroes  were  employed  In  the  very  busi- 
nesses that  were  going  up  in  flames  and 
that  these  people  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly restive  and  that  there  was  some 
fear  that  this  restiveness  could  develop 
into  some  real  trouble  among  the  Negroes 
themselves. 

Moreover,  he  pointed  out  that  many 
Negro  people  were  becoming  increasingly 
disturbed  because  their  sources  of  food 
supply  were  being  destroyed  by  the  loot- 
ers and  arsonists. 

At  3  p.m.,  I  talked  with  Mr.  Warren 
Christopher,  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  urged  that  firm 
police  action  be  utilized  in  dealing  with 
the  rioters  and  looters  and  that  all  rea- 
sonable force  be  applied  to  apprehend 
and  arrest  looters  and  other  lawbreakers. 
I    stated    that    business    establishments 
.should  have  the  utmost  protection  avail- 
able and  that  only  a  firm  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  the  police  de- 
partment, using  whatever  force  was  nec- 
pssaiiy  in  order  to  make  and  maintain  ar- 
rests, would  discourage  and  convince  the 
rioters   that   they   were   pursuing   great 
risks  in  continuing  to  loot  and  destroy. 
At    4:30    on    Saturday    afternoon    I 
drove   to   Martlnsburg,   W.   Va..   for   a 
.speaking  engagement,  and,  upon  return- 
ing  to  my  home  at   11:30   that  night, 
T  called  Chief  Layton  to  say  that  I  would 
like  to  visit  the  areas  of  the  city  In  which 
the  greatest  disturbance  had  taken  place. 
I  assured  him  that  I  would  not  want  to 
create  any  problem  for  him  In  view  of 
the  situation,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could 
wait  until  Sunday  or  I  could  go  at  that 
time  on  Saturday  night,  whichever  he 
thought  the  better  suggestion.  He  Indi- 
cated he  felt  It  would  be  better  to  go  at 
night,    whereupon    I    departed    around 
midnight  and  visited  the  sections  of  the 
city  where  most  of  the  looting  and  burn- 
ing  had   occurred.   I   was   on  Seventh 
Street  and  14th  Street  NW.,  and  H  Street 
NE.,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
city.  At  that  time  the  curfew  was  very 
effective  and  I  saw  only  an  occasional 
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person  on  the  street.  In  all  cases  such 
persons  were  questioned  by  the  police 
with  whom  1  was  riding  or  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  in  all  Instances  the  military 
personnel  were  closely  guarding  stores 
and  intersections  and  were  stopping  and 
checking  the  few  automobiles  that  came 
in  sight.  Fire  trucks  were  at  work,  and 
the  police  and  military  personnel  were 
doing  a  very  good  job  in  enforcing  the 
curfew.  I  returned  to  my  home  at  3 
o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

I  again  talked  with  Mayor  Washing- 
ton around  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  curfew  which  had 
been  put  into  effect  at  4  p.m.  would  last 
until  6:30  a.m.  on  Monday.  He  also  in- 
dicated that  it  was  the  plan  to  open  the 
schools  on  Monday,  today,  until  about 
1:30  p.m.,  and  that  the  curfew  was 
planned  to  go  into  effect  again  this  after- 
noon at  6  o'clock.  He  indicated  the  busi- 
nesses would  close  at  4  p.m.  today,  thus 
allowing  a  2-hour  period  to  accommo- 
date buses  and  also  to  accommodate 
Federal  and  District  employees  who 
would  be  moving  out  of  the  District 
ahead  of  the  curfew.  He  also  stated  that 
Federal  and  District  offices  would  close 
at  staggered  hours  so  as  to  avoid  traffic 
congestion  as  much  as  possible. 

Mayor  Washington  indicated  that 
things  were  in  "fairly  good  .shape  now" 
and  that  there  had  been  one  fire  on  14th 
Street  during  Sunday.  He  .said  that  no 
new  incidents  had  occurred  except  of  a 
minor  nature.  I  asked  what  considera- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  arrest  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  he  said  that 
"serious  considerations  are  being  given 
by  the  Justice  Department.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  talk  with  the  Department  of 
Ju.stlce  regarding  Carmichael." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  was  in  touch  with  city  and 
Federal  officials  numerous  times  during 
Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  urged  early  use 
of  Federal  troops  and  National  Guards- 
men, and  that  I  urged  firmness  and  the 
application  of  whatever  force  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  lives  and  properties,  and 
stop  the  mass  lawlessness  to  which  the 
city  and  Its  citizens  were  being  subjected. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  and  the  military 
personnel  who  worked  far  beyond  the 
normal  tours  of  duty  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  order,  and  to  commend  the  fire- 
men of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
those  departments  in  adjoining  arra.s 
which  assisted  in  bringing  under  control 
the  scores  of  fires  that  erupted  during 
the  worst  hours  of  the  disturbance. 

I  wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  to 
Mayor  Washington,  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher,  the  White  House  personnel. 
Chief  Layton.  Mr.  Vance,  and  others, 
who  worked  virtually  around  the  clock 
In  the  effort  to  bring  a  most  difficult  and 
volatile  situation  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  what  occurred  was  a 
deplorable  and  disgraceful  display.  I  am 
sure  that  most  citizens.  Negro  and  white, 
were  sickened  by  It. 

I  deplore  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  The  act 
v.-as  one  of  imbecility.  I  hope  that  the 
assassin  will  be  promptly  apprehended, 
convicted,  and  dealt  with  under  the  law. 


How-ever.  what  happened  over  the 
weekend  in  Washington  and  in  other 
cities  was  entirely  unjustified  and.  in  my 
judgment,  had  no  logical  connection 
whatsoever  with  Dr.  King's  death.  As  I 
viewed  the  looting  and  other  lawlessness, 
as  shown  on  television,  it  was  evident 
that  a  carnival  and  festive  spirit  was  pre- 
vailing, as  children  and  adults,  with  their 
arms  filled  with  loot,  with  garbage  cans 
filled  with  loot,  with  grocery  carts  filled 
with  loot,  passed  before  television  cam- 
eras, smiling  aiid  waving  their  hands  to 
the  TV  viewers. 

Men  and  women  cirried  away  refrig- 
erators, living  room  furniture,  bedroom 
furniture,  wearing  apparel,  whisky,  and 
everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on, 
in  an  atmo.sphere  of  levity.  It  was  a 
shameful  and  disgraceful  performance 
before  the  Nation  and  the  world,  as 
thousands  of  people  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  on  a  rampage. 

I  again  express  appreciation  to  the  po- 
lice, to  the  firemen,  and  to  the  service- 
men who  worked  hard  and  who  are  still 
oil  duty  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  I  hope  that  troublemakers,  looters, 
and  other  lawbreakers  will  not  be  given  a 
mere  tap  on  the  wrist  and  turiiCd  loose, 
but  will  be  dealt  with  .severely. 

I  also  hope  that  Federal  troops  will 
remain  in  this  city  indefinitely,  because 
if  Washington  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
.summer  campaign  of  demonstrations,  as 
has  Ions  been  planned,  th^  presence  of 
Federal  troop.s  will  be  reassuring. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  11816)  to  provide 
compensation  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers not  employed  by  the  United  States 
killed  or  injured  while  apprehending 
persons  suspected  of  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF 


DR.   MARTIN 
KING 


LUTHER 


Mr.  RIBTCOFF.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  must  not  have  died 
in  vaia 


The  time  has  come — if  it  has  ever 
come — to  turn  a  century  of  neglect  into 
a  time  of  action. 

It  will  be  meaningless  to  establish  a 
day  of  pra>er^to  call  for  national 
mourning — if  the  emotions  and  deep 
shock  of  the  American  people  are  not 
translated  into  action. 

There  is  a  responsibility  on  the 
.shoulders  of  every  American  to  answer 
the  question:  What  tan  1  do? 

And  iiowheie  ;s  itus  rcsiwnsibility 
more  cleai- — nowhere  is  it  heaviei— than 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 
This  is  no  time  to  .sit  light. 
We  know  what  we  need  to  know.  We 
know  what  we  need  to  do. 

We  know  the  statistics — a  rollcall  of 
despair. 

I'our  and  a  half  million  urban  sub- 
standard hiiUsing  units. 

One  out  of  tour  Negro  teenage  youths 
unemployed. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  a  Wa.shlncton  high  school 
without  jobs  m  the  year  after  gradu- 
ation. 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
damace  as  a  result  of  riots,  looting,  and 
destruction. 

No  Member  of  this  Congress  needs  to 
look  very  far  in  order  to  find  out  what 
he  can  do. 

Tiie  an.sweis  are  available  to  us,  and 
in  all  the  detail  we  need  in  order  to  Im- 
plement them 

More  than  15  months  ago.  following 
extensive  hearln  js  on  urban  problems.  I 
introduced  a  packaee  of  leelslatlon  that 
was  ba.sed  on  tix  main  themes  They 
were : 

First  puarnntpfd  iob  o))portunltl»\s  for 
all: 

Second,  providing  a  decent  home  in  a 
decent  environment  that  includes  per- 
.--onal  .security  and  public  saleiy; 

Third,  offerine  the  maximum  en- 
couragtment  to  private  Investment  In  re- 
buildinK  our  cities  i^nd  the  lives  of  our 
people; 

Fourth.  Involving  the  Individual  In  his 
own  destlnv  and  emph?.si7ing  neighbor- 
hood development; 

Fifth,  reorcant^^mg  our  a-zencies  of 
ttovernmcnt  .so  that  the  new  ideas  of  to- 
day Will  not  wither  on  the  bureaucratic 
vines  of  yesterday;  and 

Sixth,  developing  an  educational 
system  that  will  equip  all  children  with 
the  skills  and  resources  necessary  for  a 
modern  and  growing  society. 

They  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
In  January  of  1967   Perhaps  more  so. 

Just  this  spring,  the  Kemer  Commls- 
t.ion  told  us  in  areat  detail  everything  we 
already  knew,  becau.se  its  m.embers  knew 
full  well  that  the  answers  were  before 
the  American  people  and  had  been  for 
some  several  years,  if  not  more. 
How  long  must  we  wait? 
Will  the  crlsLs  In  our  cities — the  crisis 
in  'he  race  relations — be  set  aside  until 
every  know-nothing,  black  and  white,  has 
had  his  say? 

Are  we  to  prove  the  apostles  of  violence 
correct? 

Let  us  pray  that  this  Is  not  so.  Because 
the  violence  of  the  past  weekend — and 
the  disorders  of  last  summer — are  de- 
structive of  more  than  property.  Violence 
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is  destructive  of  the  spirit.  It  hardens 
the  attitudes  of  men.  ,  ,    ,,       „„^ 

Nowhere  has  it  produced  lasting  and 
positive  results. 

Violence  does  not  elinunate  the  condi- 
tions it  seeks  to  destroy.  Often  it  causes 
them  to  endure. 

Violence  does  not  make  life  m  the 
slum  any  less  mean  or  more  tolerable,  or 
bring  forth  responsible  leadership. 

Violence  does  not  create  understand- 
ing. ,        -      , 

Instead,  violence  breeds  fear.  Lawless- 
ness creates  a  lack  of  confidence.  Dis- 
order pushes  into  the  background  those 
who  would  build.  The  tilare  of  names 
and  the  flashing  lights  of  police  cruisers 
illuminate  only  the  wreckers  and  the 
wreckage. 

The  times  and  events  cry  out  lor 
sanity  and  for  constructive  action. 

The  tragedy  of  the  past  few  days  has 
been  its  famiUarity. 

What  happened  in  Washington,  in 
Chicago,  in  Baltimore,  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  elsewhere  has  happened  in  many 
other  cities  for  the  past  5  years. 

And  each  year,  following  the  violence, 
Americans  expressed  great  shock  at  the 
suffering  and  great  outrage  at  the  de- 
struction. We  have  said  to  our.selves;  It 
will  not  happen  again.  But  it  has.  We 
have  told  ourselves  that  the  best  way  to 
control  riots  is  with  quick,  effective  police 
action.  And  certainly  there  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  that.  All  of  us  are  grateful, 
at  least,  that  the  loss  of  life  in  Washing- 
ton was  much  lower  than  in  other  cities 
during  similar  tragedies. 

But  our  great  error  has  been  to  see  the 
rioters  as  representing  all  black  citizens. 
Our  great  error  has  been  to  try  to  exact 
a  pledge  from  vandals  and  hoodlums  be- 
fore we  assist  those  who  are  hard-work- 
ing and  decent  people. 

We  must  deal  with  two  issues.  One  is 
the  violence  and  controlling  it  when  it 
occurs.  The  other  is  the  conditions  of 
poverty,  oi  luiemployment  or  jobs  that 
lead  nowhere,  poor  schools,  and  closed 
opportunity. 

In  every  riot,  there  have  been  two 
Issues.  One  has  been  the  vicious  violence, 
the  rampage,  and  the  looting.  The  other 
has  been  the  conditions  of  the  slums  and 
poverty. 

We  justly  condemn  the  rioting. 
But  condemning  the  rioting  does  not 
provide  job.s  for  the  poor.  It  does  not 
build  housing  for  the  poor.  It  does  not 
improve  our  educational  system.  Con- 
demning rioting  and  preventing  violence 
with  quick,  effective  police  action  is  only 
half  the  job.  Now  we  must  get  on  to  the 
second  half  of  the  job.  which  we  have 
ignored  for  so  many  generations. 

Mr  President,  for  me  to  continue 
speaking  about  these  problems— for  any- 
one to  continue  speaking— is  meaning- 
less if  we  do  not  act  to  end  them.  Here  in 
this  city,  among  the  Institutions  of  our 
National  Government,  we  have  had  far 
too  much  talk  and  far  too  little  action. 

We  have  passed  legislation  that  au- 
thorized programs  and  then  have  not  au- 
thorized the  money  to  implement  them 
or  have  authorized  too  little  money. 

We  must  face  the  truth.  The  greatest 
need  is  money.  Unless  we  in  Congress 


are  willing  to  make  a  commitment  of 
the  purse  as  well  as  the  heart— and  so 
far  we  have  done  neither— then  we  can- 
not expect  the  actions  ox  local  individ- 
uals to  have  much  meaning.  The  people 
in  our  cities  who  are  acting,  who  want  to 
end  poverty,  who  want  to  assist  those  we 
have  forgouen  and  cast  off  from  our  na- 
tion are  in  desperate  need  of  a  national 
commitment  and  a  national  framework 
for  their  action.  We  mu.st  provide  this. 

We  must  provide  thi-s  in  the  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  told  us  that  we 
do  not  seek  black  victories  or  white  vic- 
tories, but  victories  of  justice.  And  we 
must  alwavs  bear  in  mind  what  this  great 
man  told  us  about  our  responsibility  to 
our.selves.  about  the  consequences  of  our 
mactioiis. 

In  what  was  a  clear  summaiy  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  the  mid-1960's.  Dr.  King,  in 
testimony  before  my  Senate  subcommit- 
tee in  December  of  1966,  told  us: 

The  new  er.i  of  .ibundance  flnds  us  not 
onlv  with  proliferating  ghettoes,  but  It  finds 
us  enmeshed  in  confused  commitments  and 
torture<i  values.  Our  confusion  can  be  illus- 
trated bv  .m  unanswered  question.  Are  we 
more  ccmoerned  wuh  the  size,  power  and 
wealth  of  our  Micietv.  or  with  creating  a  more 
just  .societv?  The  failure  to  pursue  Justice  is 
not  only  a  moral  default.  Without  it,  social 
tensions  will  ^ow  and  the  recurring  turbu- 
lence in  the  streets  will  persist  despite  dis- 
approval or  repressive  .iction.  Even  more,  a 
withered  sense  of  Justice  in  an  expanding 
society  leads  to  corrtiption  of  the  lives  of 
all  .\merlcans.  All  too  many  of  those  who 
live  in  the  .iffluent  .\merica  ignore  those  who 
exist  m  pcxir  America.  In  doing  so,  the  afflu- 
ent Americans  will  eventually  have  to  face 
themselves  with  the  question  that  Eichmann 
cho.se  to  isnore:  How  responsible  .am  I  for 
the  well-bems  of  my  fellows?  To  ignore  evil 
IS  to  become  un  accomplice  to  It. 


RIOTS.  BURNING.  AND  LOOTING  IN 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tour 
the  throe  worse  liot-torn  and  burned 
areas  of  our  Nations  Capital,  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  this  wanton 
destruction  represents  the  deeds  ot 
criminals  and  not  the  majority  of  our 
population  in  this  city. 

Unfortunately,  the  looting  and  burn- 
ing was  apparently  condoned  by  large 
niunbeis  of  the  populace  in  which  it  oc- 
curred. The  stores  hardest  hit  were  in 
the  main  business  .sections  of  areas 
where  minoritv  populations  are  concen- 
trated, although  there  was  widespread 
vandalism  and  some  looting  in  other 
sections  of  the  capital. 

Police  authorities  who  accompanied 
me  on  this  tour  stated  that  the  food  and 
liquor  stores  were  hardest  hit,  with 
clothing  stores  a  close  second.  The  loot- 
ers first  robbed  the  stores  of  all  mer- 
chandise, and  in  many  cases  destroyed 
credit  records.  Then  the  buildings  were 
set  afire  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  cam- 
ouflage the  looting  and  also  to  add  con- 
fusion and  havoc,  which  aided  the  loot- 
ers in  moving  into  other  areas  while 
police  and  firemen  tried  to  control  the 
sections  which  were  burning. 

The  outbreaks  began  Thursday  night. 
April  4,  following  the  assassination  of 
Martin    Luther    King,    and    intensified 


during  daylight  hours  on  Friday,  April 
5  with  the  peak  coming  Friday  after- 
noon and  night.  Fires  and  looting  con- 
tinued Saturday,  April  6,  but  the  buildup 
of  National  Guard  and  Federal  troops  on 
Saturday  turned  the  situation  around  as 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  saw  only 
isolated  incidents  occur.  An  earlier  call 
of  military  forces  would  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
violence  was  only  partially  in  retaliation 
over  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
His  death  was  merely  the  catalyst  in  this 
destruction.  You  do  not  mourn  a  man's 
death  bv  taking  other  lives  and  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  i^eople.  Those  who 
participated  in  the  looting  and  burning 
-simplv  used  this  assassination  in  Mem- 
phis as  an  excuse  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Tlie  attitude  of  the 
rioters  was  not  one  of  mourninc,  but 
more  like  a  carnival  atmosphere.  Women 
and  children  participated  in  the  looting, 
often  waving  at  television  cameramen 
and  laughing  as  they  moved  about  the 
streets  with  their  arms  filled  with  dry 
goods  and  other  items. 

The  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  rioting  which  has  spread  to  more 
than  41  cities  in  the  past  few  days  both 
.spring  from  the  .same  source:  The  philos- 
ophy that  one  need  only  obey  the  laws 
that  please  him.  Both  the  act  of  the 
assailant,  and  the  actions  of  the  rioters 
were  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion and  agitated  emotion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  today  has 
been  worked  up  into  a  state  of  revolu- 
tionary tension.  Officials  are  vainly  striv- 
ing to  label  these  riots  as  "civil  dl.sturb- 
ances."  Newspapers  appear  to  be  pleased 
that  the  damage  is  allegedly  confined  to 
propery.  In  my  judgment,  the  damage 
goes  far  deeper.  The  damage  goes  into 
the  very  soul  of  the  Nation.  Civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  depend  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  The  first  .'^Ign 
that  such  law  and  order  is  crumbling  is 
the  destruction  of  property. 

For  this  reason,  looting  is  not  the  same 
as  mere  theft  or  burglary.  In  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  looting  has  been 
•seen  as  the  prelude  to  arson  and  the  col- 
lapse of  public  .safety.  Thus,  security  of 
property  hcs  always  been  the  bulwark 
of  human  rights  and  the  safeguard  of 
freedom. 

I;Ooting  and  property  destruction  also 
does  psychological  damage  to  all  citizens, 
both  looters  and  victims.  Both  of  them 
loose  respect  for  authority,  a  loss  that 
will  be  more  evident  in  the  future.  The 
very  center  of  freedom  is  the  free  ac- 
ceptance by  all  citizens  of  the  restraints 
of  the  law  upon  conscience  and  action. 
The  person  who  is  scarred  by  the  col- 
lapse of  authority  will  have  difficulty  re- 
turning to  these  inner  restraints. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reschided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  JANUARY 
15  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  MARTIN  LU- 
THER KING  DAY 


Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  re- 
newed outbursts  of  civil  disorder  in  the 
cities  of  America  are  costly  and  futile 
counterpoints  to  the  profound  sen.se  of 
grief  which  has  swept  acro.^s  this  Nation 
since  last  Thur.sday.  The  lasting  imprint 
on  this  country's  con.science  and  behav- 
ior will  not  be  made  by  the  misguided 
and  reckless  participants  in  these  dis- 
turbances, however  vividly  we  may  re- 
member the  ugly  .-scenes  of  these  few 
days.  Tlie  lasting  impressions  will  be 
those  etched  in  our  memory  by  the  good 
life  and  i;ood  works  of  the  man  whose 
death  last  week  bound  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  together  m  outrage 
and  mourning. 

All  o^■er  the  land  people  are  seeking 
appropriate  ways  to  express  their  be- 
reavement at  the  passing  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr.  In  the.se  first  days  of  our 
loss  proper  tribute  has  been  paid  to  Dr. 
King,  not  in  the  streets,  but  in  the 
churches  and  chapels,  the  .schools  and 
homes  of  the  United  States.  And  I  am 
confident  that  the  .ureater  and  lingering 
tribute  will  come  in  further  action 
toward  the  glorious  goals  of  brother- 
hood and  justice  so  diligently  pursued 
by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

As  Americans,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, rededicate  them.selves  to  these 
ends,  it  would  be  fitting  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  this  noble  fiaure  by  enduring 
public  commemoration  of  his  life  and 
philosophy. 

For  this  purpose  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  declare  January  15,  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  an 
annual  occasion  of  recognition  for  this 
man  and  his  mis.sion.  To  accomplish  this 
I  am  today  submitting  the  following 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  139 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
deeply  grieved  by  the  vicious  -nid  sense- 
less act  which  ended  the  life  of  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Martin  luther  Kinc.  Junior, 
this  countrVs  amsllc  of  ttonviolence: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
its  Senators  and  Rppre?entatives  :n  Con- 
gress recoeni/e  and  appreciate  the  immense 
contribution  and  sacrifice  of  this  dedicated 
American: 

Vi^hereas  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined that  the  V.ie  and  works  of  this  great 
man  shall  not  be  obscured  by  violence  and 
anger,  but  rather  that  they  shall  remain  a 
shining  .-ynibol  of  the  Nation's  nonviolent 
struggle  lor  social  progress; 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  violence,  hatred,  and  national 
division  do  no  honor  to  the  man  who  has 
been  taken  from  tis; 

Whereas  mutual  respect  and  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  nonviolence  for 
which  he  labored  will  be  the  most  lasting 
memorial  to  the  life  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  King.  Junior; 

Whereas  It  is  fervently  hoped  that  his 
death  may  serve  to  reconcile  those  among  us 
who  have  harbored  hatred  and  resentment 
for  their  fellow  .■\mericans.  to  the  end  that 
our  country  may  at  last  realize  the  Ideal  of 
equality  set  forth  in  our  Constitution: 
Therefore,  it  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That,  in  honor  of  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  who 
was  born  on  January   15.   1929.   January   15 


of  each  year  is  herebv  designated  as  "Martin 
Luther  King  Day".  The  President  is  auth.ir- 
i/ed  .md  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
each  year  ctilling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  comniemor.tte  the  life  and 
the  service  to  his  country  and  its  citizens 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King. 
Junior,  and  to  ubser\c  that  day  with  appro- 
priate honors,  ceremonies,  and  prayers. 


This  pi-oiw.'<a!  is  not  one  I  make  liuht- 
ly.  but  in  the  earnest  conviction  that  v.e 
need  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  ixuiietuatP 
the  spirit  and  example  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  It  is  already  evident  that  he 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  American  his- 
tory. The  values  he  epitomii'ed  are  the 
very  values  which  this  country  needs  to 
.sustain  it  on  the  march  toward  a  more 
humane  and  equitable  .society. 

I  make  this  .-suggestion  fully  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  very  few  Americans  have 
been  so  honored.  No  Negro  American  has 
yet  been  added  to  that  small  company  of 
distinguished  patriots  who  have  received 
such  tribute.  At  this  time,  more  than  any 
other,  this  Nation  needs  to  raise  up  for 
it.self  and  its  posterity  the  image  of  rec- 
onciliation encompassed  in  the  person 
of  Martin  Luther  Kiim.  Approval  of  this 
resolution  would  be  one  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  do  so. 

Honor  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  due. 
Symbols  are  not  the  substance  of  action, 
but  in  the  long  and  complex  paths  of 
.social  evolution,  symbols  are  al.so  neces- 
sary. Dedication  of  a  day  each  year  to 
commemorate  :\Iartin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
and  his  legacy  to  our  Nation  would  sym- 
bolize in  fitting  manner  our  reverence 
for  the  man  and  our  devotion  to  his  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate to  .speak  at  all  followinu  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Massachusetts. 

I  merely  ri.se  to  sav  that  I  believe  that, 
better  than  anyone  else,  the  Senator  from 
Ma.s.sachu.sctts  clearly  .--tates  the  situa- 
tion and  the  problems  which  face  this 
country  today. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  him 
yesterday  on  a  television  program.  And 
it  .seemed  to  me  that  if  our  Government 
and  its  leaders  and  the  people  of  our 
countiy  follow  the  counsel  and  advice 
lie  gave  on  yesterday,  our  country  could 
move  from  this  crowing  alienation  of  the 
two  great  groups  in  our  country  and 
could  move  to  that  of  tquahty  which  our 
Constitution  promises,  and,  into  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  treat  peoples  and 
fellow  citizens  of  oiir  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  very  kind  and  very  gener- 
ous remarks  relative  to  my  appearance 
ye-sterday  on  "Face  the  Nation." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  159) 
designating  January  15  of  each  year  as 
"Martin  Luther  King  Day,"  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  ajipropriate  com- 
mittees. ,      . 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  NOON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness 10  come  befon  the  S.>nate,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  order  prevlou.sly 
entered,  that  ihe  Senate  stand  n  ad- 
journment until  1'2  o'clock  meridian  on 
Wednesday  next.  ^  ,„t  io 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  w 
o'clock  and  ,=.4  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adiourned  tmtil  Wednesday,  April  10. 
1968.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  8,  1968: 

Postmasters 

cm  ifornia 
W.iltcr    n     I.leeinger,    Stockton     Calif  .    in 
place  of  F   .1    Booth,  retired. 

Charles    E     Ciiandler.    IJt>v  m an.    Ga  ,    In 
nl.ce   of  G    E    Chand-er.   retired 
'    Melv.n    C.   Rogers.   Chester.   Ga  .    In    place 
nf  O    A    Bowen    retin-d 

T  ones  W  Stubbs.  Jr  .  Warner  Robins,  Ga.. 
in"  place   of   H     H.   Wntson.   retired. 

II  tlNOIS 

John  F  eraasrh,  Flossmo.T  111  .  in  place 
,,f  O    E    Dean,  retired 

Liovd  H.  Whitworth.  :i..mel.  111..  In  place 
of    W     W     S.teminann.    retired. 

John  AD'.Midrea,  Itasca,  111.  in  place  of 
T    W    Harney,  transferred 

Dollv  M  H.-.11  Eniinrnre.  Ind  .  in  place  of 
I    I    Robinson,  deceased 

Max  W  Gooch.  Harmony,  Ind  m  place  of 
J    D    Law-son,  ret  red 

MUthew  J.  Fur/vcki.  Noir"  Dame.  Ind  . 
in'ulace  of  J     V    Pelchat,  resigned. 

Laniia  V   U-wyer.  OoUt  c,  Ind..  in  place  of 

EiwnrR  Bartholom.e.  Pl.-dnfield.  Ind, 
in   place  of  C    A,   Etcha<^o)i,   Jr.,   resigned 

IOWA 

I=:abelle  B.  Ramsev.  Gruvcr.  Iowa,  m  place 
of    Elizabeth    Dalen.    retired. 

Robert  W.  Book.  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  in 
place  of   J    I     HiiHieman.   retired. 

TtANSAS 

Marvin  E  Jardnn,  Baldwin  City.  Kans  .  in 
place  of  L.  N.  Williams    deceased, 

Delburt  J.  Hobelman,  Fredonia.  Kans  .  in 
place    of    E     W     Hull.    ret;red 

Ernest  E  Wt^tkms  OtUiwa,  Kans  .  m  place 
of  T    J.  Cummmg.'.  Jr  .  deceased. 

Margie  A  Hall  White  City,  Kans  ,  In  p.ace 
of  O,   T    Kappelmann,   retired, 

KENTtCKY 

Donald  V  Overstreet.  ParksviHe.  Ky.,  In 
place  of  M    O.  Tucker,  retired. 

MAINP 

Conrad  W.  Babb.  East  Vas.salboro.  Maine, 
in    place    of   N    P    Mason,    retired. 

T.  Nathan  Churchill.  Washburn.  Maine, 
in   place  of  M    M    Freeman,   retired. 

Wesley  M  Waters.  Wlnslows  Mills.  Maine, 
in  place  of  E    E    Cufr-bertson,  retired. 
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Mich.,    m 

In  place 

Mlsa..    In 
MKs,.    in 

In  place  of 


MICHIGAN 

Shurley    C.    Mclntyre.    Vassar, 
place  of  L.  B.  Aklns.  retired 

MINNESOTA 

Joseph  p.  Dero,  Mtnneota,  Minn., 
of  J.  J.  Jaschke.  deceased. 

MISSTSS'PPl 

Leon    A     Ferguson.    Jr  .    .Areola, 
place  of  R.  Q.  Burney.  retired 

Rodney    M     H.^n"  •-.    Courtland, 
place  of  P  E.  Plgg.  retired. 
K I  J. sous  I 

J.  C.  Wagner    LiupsvUIp    Mo 
R.  I  Caldwell,  retired. 

Harold  J.  Mi'ples.  Marlonvllle.  Mo.  In 
place  of  C  H.  Willard.  retired. 

:;Y\V    JERSEY 

Anthony  E.  Fittlpaldl,  South  Plalnfleld, 
NJ.,  In  place  of  John  Kane,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Ronald  R.  Riippert.  Franklin.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Miller,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

M.  Pern  Copeland.  Lone  Grove.  Okla..  In 
place  of  T.  L.  Payne,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Leroy  p,.  Larson.  Russell.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
F  M.  Rulaiid,  transferred. 

TEXA.S 

Richard  H.  Van  Court.  Chrlstoval.  Tex.. 
In  place  of  V.  L.  Lock,  retired. 

Herbert  L.  Clayton.  Olney.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
F.  N.  Cook,  retired. 

VISGINIA 

Eugene  O  Phillips,  Covington.  Va..  in  place 
of  R  F.  Smith.  Jr    deceased. 

Kathleen  B.  Branch.  Dinwiddle.  Va..  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Barrow,  retired. 

Helen  N.  Merrltt.  JetersvlUe.  Va..  In  place 
of  C.  S.  Farmer,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Alfred  H.  Habeck.  Athens,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
E.  H.  Belz.  retired. 

WYOMING 

Dessie  .\.  Bebout.  Shoshonl.  Wyo..  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Currah.  retired. 

In   the    Air   Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provision.';  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  St.it°3  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captain.  Medical 

Klrschner.    Leon.^rd   J.   PV31241VR. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental 

Andres,  Carl  J  ,  PV3188523. 

English.  John  R.,  F^.'3!66255. 

Schemke.  Jame=  M. 

To    be   first    :ieutenant.    judge   advocate 

Vance.  Rich.ird  R..  PR32a5413. 

The  following  .Mr  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Forre.  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majors 

Cllne.  Gould  L..  FV717564. 

Mlnish,  James  A.,  FV1903233. 

Walker.  Charles  P..  FV1908390. 

To  be  first   lieutenants 
Abbott.  John  G..  Jr..  FV3147114. 
Abrams.  Aubray.  I.,  Jr..  PV3110529. 
Adams.  George  P..  FV3 130287. 
Adams,  John  I..  FV3132373. 
Adams.  John  P..  PV3135406. 
Adams,  Nixon  A..  PV3136461. 
Adams,  Oscar  R.,  FV31327Sa. 


Adamskl,  Anthonv  J  .  FV3133203. 
Ahl.  Kenneth  L.  II,  FV3155771. 
Ahrer.s.  Jam^s  A  .  FV3 135124. 
Akrldge.  J;imes  A  .  FV312i;331 . 
Alberchinski.  Carl  D  .  FV3 138000. 
Albright.  David  3  ,  FV3155461. 
Alexander.  Kenneth  G,.  PV3131687. 
Alexander,  Lynn  B..  FV3136031. 
Alexander.  R maid.  FV3145t336. 
Alfonso,  Louis  A.,  FV3146186. 
Allan.  William  K  ,  FV3155149. 
Allen.  Alonzo  R.  Ill,  FV3144513. 
Allen,  Donald  C...  FV3128773. 
Allen,  Donald  J  ,  FV3156728. 
Allen.  Lytle  E.  III.  FV3132474. 
Allen,  R<avmond  L.,  FV3136711. 
Allison.  Billy  G  ,  PV3136146. 
AUan.  John  M.  III.  FV3136818. 
Alto.  David  C...  PV3129937. 
Alvarez.  Alberto,  PV3119814. 
Ammenng.  rheodore  F.,  FV3 146098. 
Anderson,  Gordon  G  .  FV3136813. 
Anderson.  James  T..  PV3129806. 
Anderson,  Jerrls  C.  FV3156283, 
Ander.«on,  John  R  ,  FV3122377. 
Anderson.  John  W  .  FV3136488. 
Anderson,  Woodrow  .\..  FV3146503. 
Andrew.s.  George  R..  PV3136436. 
Arelland.  Cavftano  A..  Jr  .  FV3136739. 
Arendts,  David  T  .  PV3137108. 
Ari.ul.  Fredcr.ek  P  .  FV31 19998. 
Armour,  Leon.  FV3 133670. 
Armour,  Paul  J  ,  PV3130853. 
Armstead,  Joseph  E.  PV3131501. 
Arinstr.jng.  J^hn  F    FV3I30425. 
Armstrong,  Lewis  C  .  PV3129357. 
Armstrong.  Robert  M..  FV3128848. 
Armstrong,  Robert  P..  PV3131643. 
Araett.  Larry  W..  PV3129436. 
Arnold.  Charles  P  .  Jr.,  PV3136892. 
Arnold,  Lloyd  H.,  PV3146591. 
A.<;h;ev.  Raymond  W  .  FV3147042. 
Ashworth.  Charles,  FV3134443. 
Astwnod,  Edwin  V  .  PV3135355. 
Atkins.  Gary  C.  FV315484u. 
Atkinson.  R'obert  W  ,  Jr..  FV3154945. 
Augusane,  Ch.irlcs  P  ,  FV3120334. 
Austin,  Don.ild  D.,  FV3155275. 
Au.stin.  N'ool  F    FV3129044 
Auvil.  Robert  P  ,  FV3129106. 
Avotte.  Jean  G  ,  FV3134444. 
Bablo.  Charles  A..  FV3129625. 
Bailey.  Henry  I  ,  FV3128222. 
Bair.  Tliomas  P..  F\'31 19973. 
Baker,  Emmett  J.,  Jr..  FV3130504. 

Baker,  John  E..  F\'3131193. 

Baker.  Ronald  F  .  FV3130832. 

Ballard.  Jerrv  M..  FV3081329. 
Balstad.  Ric!;ard  W,.  FV3146359. 

Bara.  Leonard  J..  F\'^3133781. 

Barbieri.  Ricliard  E.,  FV3136002. 

B.-^rcKiV.  R.'ilph  D,.  FV31 19583. 

Bardelmeier,  Marshall  W..  PV3120204. 

Bare.  Richard  J..  PV31 46045. 

Barkin.   Richard   D.,   FV3061887. 

Barlow.  Charles  F  ,  FV3099926. 

Earnett.  Truman  L,,  PV3146966. 

Barnhill.  Charles  C.  Jr..  FV3130030. 

Baron.  Bruce.  F\'3154687. 

Barre.  Edw.ird  I..  FV3144926 

Barrett.  Thorn  ts  J  .  FV3120130. 

Barron.  Art.  FV3 132760. 

Barron.  Barnev  P..  PV3129360. 

Bartling.   Gary    R.,   F\'3131956. 

Barto.  Emerson  S  ,  FV3135113. 

Baskett,  Richard  M,,  FV3130537. 

Bastien,   Stanley   N..  FV3139078. 

Bateman.  John  P..  FV3145117. 

Bates.  Daniel  C  FV3144996. 

Bauer.  John  G..  Jr..  FV3145335. 

Bav,  Philip  E..  Jr.   FV3131088. 

Beaklev.   John  M..  FV3132518. 

Beaty.  James  K..  Jr..  FV3131089. 

Beck.  Alan  W..  FV3165793. 

Becker.   Raymond   C.  FV3138435. 

Beere.   Dennis  P..  FV3119517. 

Beere.  Henrv  M..  PV3136267. 

Beechy.  Dean  B..  FV3131853. 

Beets.  Byron  P.,  PV3146489. 

Behna,  John  L..  FV3137096. 

Bell.  James  E..  PV3130221. 

Bell,  Lawrence  L.,  FV3132748. 

Bell,  Oral  L.,  FV3131958. 


Benecchl,  Edward.  Jr.,  PV3145180. 
Benfleld.  Eric  B..  PV3146658. 
Bennett.  Jacob  M.,  PV3127892. 
Bennett,  John  D  ,  FV  313i;761. 
Bentley.  John  F  .  FV3122472. 
Berinsxer,  William  P..  FV3135446. 
Bernard.  Jlmmie.  W  .  FV3138997. 
Bernth.  Terrv  J..  FV3155132 
Berrean.  John  D  .  PV3 156102. 
Berry.  William  E..  FV3n9318. 
Beson.  Gary  N  .  FV3131803 
Best.  Robert  S..  FV31<fe842 
Betanrourt.  Ernest  R  .  Jr  ,  FV3137487. 
Beverung.  William  C.  Jr..  FV3136904. 
Bevington,  Richard  J  .  FV3135532. 
Bickenbach.  Jeirv  B  .  PV3107791. 
Billingslev.  John  A  ,  FV3120147. 
Binkham.  Charles  D  .  F\'3132378. 
Bishop.  William  M..  FV3146404. 
Blxby.  Prank  R..  Jr  .  FV3146884. 
Black.  Charles  P..  PV3120442. 
Black.  Donald  G  ,  PV3199173 
Blackburn.  All.in  W  .  1^3133079. 
Blackwell.  Garv  L    FV3146610. 
Blake.  Neil  P  .  F^73131644. 
Blake.  Ronald  H  ,  FV.'^129577 
Blauth.  Robert  J  ,  FV315.5422. 
Blesslnct,  Don  H  .  FV3134013 
Bllncow.  Bruce  R  ,  PV3137Q03. 
Blocker.  Gettts  A  .  FX'S  120000. 
Blondet.  William  P  .  FV3132036 
Board.  Michael  E..  P\'3130707. 
Boardman.  Edward  C  .  FV3137912. 
Boerner.  Roeer  B  ,  FV3146e63 
Bomhoff.  Herbert  M..  F^'^  13. "14 59. 
Bonney.  Kent  L,,  FV3156103. 
Borgo.  Peter  A  .  F^.'^313362a 
Boros.  William  G  .  F\'3132286. 
Bosse,  Frederick  C  P\'3130404. 
Boudreau,  Rlchnrd  L.  F\'3133629. 
Boudre.Tux.  Elie  J  .  III.  FV3154549. 
Boureeols.  Paul  J..  FV31?n860. 
Bourque.  Georee  J  .  n  FV3146335. 
Bowen.  Albert  S..  PV3m932. 
Bowman.  Laddie  P.  F\'3131855. 
Bowm9n,  Steven  E..  FV313M49. 
Box,  Gene  E  .  F\'3 132523 
Bovanton.  Karl  B  .  Jr  .  F\'3134874. 
Bovd.  Dene  R  .  FV3129174 

Bovd.  Hubert  D  .  F\'3O65?05 

Bovlan.  Hugh  S..  Jr..  FV.31 33937. 

Bovle,  Anthony  D  .  F^3 134806. 

Bovle.  Francis  J  .  FV3135470. 

Bovle.  Peter  J  .  Jr..  PV3137S74. 

Bovnton.  Gerald  I.,  PV3 129634. 

Brace.  Donald  C.  FV3131443. 

Bradlev,  Ravburn  P..  F\'3129619. 

Bradley.  Wavne  D..  PV3134014. 

Bradsliaw.  James  A.,  I^.'3]30031. 

Brake.  Prf  ncls  B..  PV3135015. 

Branch.  Patrick  K..  P\''3137875. 

Branch.  Paul  R  .  P\'3]33958. 

Brand.  Troy  C.  F\'-3n9621. 

Brandt.  Herman  P.,  II.  P\'3 132204. 

Brannam.  Clarence  R..  PV3 134355. 

Braxton.  Richard  B..  Jr..  F\'31 19900. 

Breen.  Patrick  P..  PV3132R01. 

Brenner,  Wavne  E..  PV3137936. 

Brethouwer.  Richard  I..  FV3] 34816. 

Brettel.  Emlle  P..  III.  F\'3128063. 

Brewer.  Larry  K..  PV3 146428. 

Brlckner.  Thomas  E..  F\'3 146614. 

Brldger.  Barrv  B..  FV3131623. 

Brlsbols.  John  D..  Jr.   F\'3134841. 

Brock.  Gerald  L..  F\'3135478. 

Brocklehurst.  Gordon  B..  FV3128985. 

Brockman.  Leslie  R..  PV3 145949. 

Broerman.  Ramon  K.,  FV3137723. 

Bronson.  Eugene  C    Jr..  F\'3146453. 

Brook,  Robert  E..  FV3137724. 

Brooks.  James  R..  FV31544.58. 

Brooks.  John  P.,  PV3135482. 

Brooks,  Manuel  P.,  FV3128064. 

Brooks.  Thomas  A..  F\'^3134404. 

Brown.  Ernest  H..  FV31 19815. 

Brown,  Guy  E.,  II,  PV3U9622. 

Brown.  James  D..  FV3137495. 

Brown,  Jerald  A..  FV3156972. 

Brown,  John  O..  FV3119548. 

Brown,  Richard  L..  P^'3144957. 

Brown,  William  E..  Jr..  FV3137883. 

Brownlee.  Rtissell  P..  FV3130006. 
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Bruetsch,  Edward  J..  F\^3128253. 
Bruhl.  Glyndon  A  ,  FV3130635. 
Brumbaugh,  Elliott  P.,  Jr  ,  FV3137887. 
Bruner.  J<imes  M.,  FV3132673. 
Brungarl.  David  L  ,  FV3131467. 
Brunson.  James  R.,  FV3122822. 
Brvan.  Thomas  D.,  FV3132156. 
Buchkowski.  George  P.,  PV3154804. 
Buchta.  Robert  M..  PV3135487. 
Buckles.  Glenn  A  ,  FV31.i0824. 
Bulev,  Peter  J..  FV3146573. 
Bumen,  Robert  I..  FV3120373. 
Bumgarner.  James  A  .  FV3135488. 
Buond.  William  A..  FV3129175, 
Burbank.  Theo<icre  A.,  PV3156936. 
Burger.  Norman  A..  FV3135991. 
Burkart.  Elmer  R..  Jr..  PV3156875. 
Burke.  Martin  J..  FV3144823. 
Burnett.  Charles  Z..  F\'3132931. 
Burnett,  Paul  T..  F\'3137497. 
Burns,  James  E..  FV3129176. 
Burns.  John  W..  Jr..  FV3132126. 
Burns.  Kent  B..  F\'31229445. 
IHirrowes.  John  H..  PV3155697. 
Busby,  David  N  .  F\'3136777. 
Bussing.  Georee  F  .  FV3138902. 
Butler.  David  I..  FV3 154436. 
Button,  Edward  J..  FV3156246. 
Byram.  James  W..  FV3132005. 
Bvrd,  Harold  C.  FV3131625. 
Bvrne.  Robert  J..  FV3138123. 
Byrum.  Richard.  PV3130516. 
Ciidman,  Robert  S..  PV3135497. 
Cady.  John  R..  F\^3135386. 
Cagle.  Thomas  G..  F\'3199682. 
Caldwell.   Glenn  T..  FV3n9740. 
Calhoun.  Joseph  D..  FV3129863. 
Call.  Eugene  H..  FV3131207. 
Callanan,  Robert  A.,  F\^3134803. 
Calvert,  David  D  ,  Jr..  F\^3157045. 
Calvert   Dorna  1  ,  FV3 147038. 
Cambra.  Edward  R..  PV3 136800. 
Campbell,  David  R..  F\'3136200. 
Campbell.  Louis  P..  F\'3129178. 
Camnbell.  William  P..  FV3136299. 
Canavan.  Leo  J.,  Jr..  F\^3065391. 
Canfield.  John  A.,  PV3137898, 
Cannon.  Rov  D..  F\"3147260. 
Cantlev.   Roger   P.,   F\'3 146500. 
Cardiff",  Robert  I..  Jr..  F\'3129581. 
Cardosi.  Richard.  FV3139022. 
Carlson,  Edward  A..  FV3129362. 
Carnev.  Philip  J..  FV3156247. 
Carplnella,  Ronald  J.,  FV3147108. 
Carr.  Thomas  C.  F\'3132289. 
Carrlgan.  Larrv  P..  F\'31 19604. 
Carroll.  Oliver  R..  F\'3I29111. 
Carson.  Phillip  L..  FV3138014. 
Carter.  Samuel  P.,  Jr..  FV3157046. 
Carto   Robert  M  .  F\'3145907. 
Cartwright.  Francis  E..  F\'3135509. 
Carvev,  Edward  T..  FV3139023. 
Carwlse.  Edward  R  .  FV3145776. 
Casada.  Jerry  J..  F\'3132749. 
Cash,  Milton  A..  F^'3137906. 
Casleton.  Ronald  G.,  FV3120152, 
Cassldy,  Joseph  P.,  F\'3130433. 
Castellano.  Benedict  D.,  PV31 19911. 
Caswell.  Stephen  L..  FV3n9792. 
Gates.  Theodore  L..  FV3133021. 
Cavanaugh.  Charles  M..  FV3 130058, 
Cecrle.  William  J  .  PV3135513. 
Cempura.  Walter  R..  FV3 146100. 
Cerchlone.  Angelo.  FV3147220. 
Chand.  Amer.  FV3 147093. 
Chandler.  Gary  A.,  FV3157013. 
Chaney.  Richard  A..  FV3137911. 
Chacman,  James  E..  FV3154438. 
Chappell.  Ernest  V..  FV3134373. 
Charbonnler.  Robert  D..  F\'3 144944. 
Cheslev,  Carl  H..  P\'3131592. 
Chlareilo.  Vlncen.  A..  FV3 136108. 
Chllders.  Ronald  B..  FV3145457. 
Chllds.  Thomas  D..  FV3134194. 
Chora.  Charles.  Jr..  FV3145147. 
Chrlstensen,  Davton  C.  F\'^3154859. 
Christian.  Prank  H..  FV3109304. 
Christopher,  Tro"  D..  FV3130552. 
Churchill.  Howard  A..  FV3120643. 
Chute.  William  M..  11.  FV3129941. 
Chwan.  Michael  D..  PV3136152. 
Clark,  Charles  E.,  FV3145333. 


Clark.  Dale  R,.  FV3139307. 
Clark.  Darren  L..  FV3 155096. 
Clark   Dennis  W.  FV3145467. 
Clark.  Jack  M..  Jr.,  FV3130714. 
Clark.  Willard  C.  FV3137729. 
Clawson.  ^vnn.  FV3 127970 
Clements,  George  V.,  FV3139081. 
Cleveland,  Ronald  N  .  FV3137730. 
Clopton.  William  F..  FV3133300. 
Cochran,  Tlieodore  S..  FV3133142. 
Cochrane,  Ihomas  D  ,  FV3108068. 
Coffin.  Charles  J  ,  FV3156973. 
CofTman,  Richard  M  ,  F\'3129872. 
Coil,  Johnnie  G  .  PV3135057. 
Coker.  William  E  ,  Jr.,  FV31472O0. 
Cole.  John  R.,  FV3133137 
Cole,  Merle  H  ,  FV3 155097 
Cole  Thomas  R  .  FV3 157109. 
Coleman.  Charlie  J..  Jr  .  FV31357I4. 
CoUettl.  Edward  H..  PV31448r)7. 
Collier    James  A  .  III.  FV3131965. 
Collins.  Gerald  M  ,  FV31 19035. 
Collins.   Rodnev   D..   FV31 55525. 
Condojanl.  Stanl.-v  S  ,  FV3146522. 
Conklln,  Norrls  L  .  pn'3135536. 
Coiilm.  Roiinrt  D    I"V313.'S537 
Connell.  Rot-ert  D  ,  F\  3144905 
C-onnellv.  Robert  N  .  F\'3I2.i2i:B 
Conner,  William  L  ,  F\'3134809 
Connor.  Francis  J  ,  FV3135773. 
Conrad.  Edw:ird  J  .  J^  .  F\'3156491. 
Coolev.  Gil!)ert  K  .  FV'n30nOH. 
Cwlev.  James  V..  FV3146928. 
Cooper,  Or>r  H  .  FV31-fin3 
Cooper,  Lei-h  J  .FV3:  37039 
C'-pnage.  D.ivid  J  ,  F^.'SlorilSS 
Corhett.  R'ch  'rd  T  .  F\'3129646. 
(M-dell.  Vance  H  J-  .  F\-314.5870. 
Crdone.  RovR     FV3110rC7. 
Correl!   John  T  ,  FV '.120865 
Cor.M.  James  A  .  FV310M424 
Co'ta  Peter  L  .  FV3:i966',» 
Co=;'.c:io.  Jan  e<:  P.  .  FV313586R. 
Coui!Iard.  Bruce  A  .  F\'31'4906 
Courrler.  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  FV3135123. 
Courser,  Robert  E  ,  FV3132n3 
Cousvn.  Jack.  Jr.,  FV314c,482. 
CouvUlon.  Ni.haf  I  ,  F\'3154523. 
Couzins.  Richard  D  .  F'.-31386CO. 
Cox.  Them   s  W  ,  F\'31 55277 
Coxwell.  Gcjiae  F  .  FV3139177 
Crabtree,  Frederick  P.,  FV3129181. 
Crimer.  Keith  L  ,  FV:ri3r):i30 
Cr.v.vford.  n.):-.nld  E  .  FV3146435. 
Crawford.  Harold  F  .  FV3134356. 
C.-awf   rd  Rodcr.ck  V.'    FV3132957 
Creed.  George  J..  III.  FV3157'1G5. 
Crcr.uan.  Wi'.'.l.im  J  ,  rV315GH.")2. 
Cii.'=t   William  L.  I-"\'3155T29. 
Cris-.vell.  Harrv  I,.  FV3139082. 
Cronln.  Joseph  G,,  F\'31287«l. 
Crooch,  Dorven  K  ,  FV3132114. 
Crook.  Randall  M..  FV3134313. 
Cioom.  WiKium  D  .  Jr    in.-3155526. 
Cro;s.  Edward  I  .  I- V3 144710. 
C-o^.'^land,  Wr.Ii.im  P.  r\'3132501. 
Crouch.  Jackie  E..  FV31390?4. 
Crouter.  John  E..  FV3135255. 
C:.  xton.  Rov  D  .  Jr  .  FV.n 50386. 
C.-uz,  Carlos  R..  FV3131049. 
CuUpv.  James  E  .  Jr  ,  FV3137946. 
Cull.nr.ne.  Eugene  T..  F\'3119961. 
Culver.  Kenneth  W..  FV3128784. 
Cummings.  Michael  L..  FV3138548. 
Cunningham,  David  K..  FV3147008. 
Cunningham.  Joseph  D  .  FV3156249. 
Curl.  Larrv  W..  FV3136211. 
Curlev.  Michael  J..  FV3156940. 
Curoe.  Patrick  J..  FV314668!. 
Curtis.  John  R..  FV3133223. 
Custin.  Gerald  F..  F\'3130102. 
Cwlkllk.  Paul.  F\'3146705. 
Cwvnar.  Richard  W  ,  F\'3 124932. 
Dabnev.  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  FV3124064. 
Daeubie.  Theodore  C.  FG3130103. 
Dague,  Jerome  H  .  FV3128857. 
Dale.  Charles  L..  F\^3 134959. 
Dalpes.  Daniel  J.,  FV3 146462. 
Dalv,  Michael  J..  P\'3133614. 
Damato.  Nell  V..  FV3108426. 
Daniel.  Joe  P..  Jr..  FV3 137817. 


Darby.  Charles  V  .  II.  FV3134960. 
Darcangelo.  Robert  J.,  FV3134651. 
Daugherty,  James  R  ,  FV3 132541. 
Davenpoit.  CaUin  J  ,  FV,il5G532. 
Davidson,  Roger  W  ,  FV3 137743. 
Davis.  Gale  C  .  FV3I55681 
Davis,  Kenneth  C  ,  FV31460-9. 
Davis,  Lawrence,  F\'3133q41 . 
Davis.  Robert  F  .  FWJ 146608 
Davis.  Wilh.im  J..  FV3 1 4570.1. 
D.iVL.on.  Havmonrt  1.  FV3137969. 
Deadv.  Edwin  H  .  FV315G659 
De.in",  Lawrence  F  .  FV312H070. 
Dean   Robert  C  .  FV3146650. 
Dean.  Wavne  S  .  FV3129182 
Derker,  Lambert  J  .  Jr  .  FV3130835. 
Dee  James  M  ,FV3130112. 
Dees  David  A.,FV3137973 
DePr-.neo,  C.irl  P  .  FV3133405. 
Dehen.  James  J..  FV3 145022. 
Deinieke.  Louis  E  ,  FV3146138 
DeLuca.  John  A.FV3130113. 
DeMarsh,  Roger  L  .  FV3134467. 
DeMartmo.  Francis  A  .  FV3131513. 
Demtnlco.  Joseph  J  ,  Jr  ,  PV3 129878. 
Dennev.  Jerrv  D  .  FV3130116. 
Dent  David  R.FV3 1342 16 
Dereskv.  John  M  .  FV3 145932 
Dermodv,  William  E..  Jr..  FV3145206. 
De'chenf.iux,  Richard  J  .  FV:1130771. 
Dettmann,  Alan  W.,  FV315509;). 
Dewar,  Dudlev  R  .  F\'3129463. 
Dibblee.  Robert  W  .  FV3134197 
Dlckerson  Marshall  I  .  FV3 135384. 
Dickson.  All  mM.F\-3129368. 
Dicocco.  Robert  R  .  F\'3155"'>0 
Didrickson.  Don.ild  J  .  FV73144a91. 
Dietricl.s  William  H  ,  Jr  ,  FV3131863. 
Disiangi.  Thomas  V  .  Jr    FV3145030. 
Dillcnbcck,  Richard  C  .  FV;r.3n519. 
D.Unn.  Fr.nois  R  .  IV.'.W.m'A. 
Dillon.  Joseph  J    FV3146083. 
Dills.  Jack  C.FV3134824 
Dixon.  C.irroll  W    FV3156403 
Dl:;on.  Trdd  H  .  F\'314fil7.-i 
Doai.e  John  W.  Jr    F'-:'1300H3. 
Dobra.sz,  Jnhn,FV3134»6H 
Dubrvflcckl.  Arthur  J    IA'3; 30802. 
Doekter.  K;  nneth  B  .  F\'3138142. 
Docid.  Joh.n  l;     FV:- •.37:<R.') 
Dodce  Th.-m  ..-  F  .  I V.;i,'>4754. 
Dodson,  Phlln  O  .  F\'3145884. 
Doe.  0;iverP.,Jr.FV:-il33963. 
Dokken,  Paul  O  .  F\'3 123051. 
Dole.  Jack  N  ,  1^;31 18606. 
Dombek  Fr,-.nk  .S  .  FV31558C5. 
Dorcv.  Ronald  B    F\-3137716. 
Dorr"  James  F,F\"3 11 9786 
Dorrell    Archie  J.  FV3138172. 
Dotts.  James  F.FV3145384 
Doucet,  Richard  M  .  FV3139158. 
Doughertv,  Terrv  F  .  F\-3131R64. 
Douglas.  Dirk  F,  V  ,  FV3146624. 
Dowdev.  John  D  ,  Jr  ,  FV3146950. 
D.'Wei:   Lester  R    F\' 3145574 
Downev.  Leaf,  rd  D  ,  FV3137991. 
Dwxev.'john  W  .  FV315G213 
Dovle.  Ci,  •.rl.'S  P  ,  I-V3137?92. 
Drago.  Anthonv  L..  FV3144704. 
Dr.ike,  James  R  .  FV3133634 
Drew.  Louis  D.,  FV3147254, 
Drevline,  Robert  A,,  FV3130135. 
Drezek,  Thomas,  Jr  .  FV3128858. 
Dubois,  J.-.les  F.    KV3144440.^ 
D'.i'oois.  Robert  C  .  FV3132331. 
Duerksen.  J.irol  P..  FV3134653. 
Du'lner   Russell  \  .  FV3:45752. 
D-.-.ffv.  Brian  J.   FV3135933 
Ducan.  Lawrence  M  .  FV3137996. 
Dulonc.  R'-.iiald  D  ,  F\'3130063. 
Duncan,  Donald  M..  FV3 137937. 
Dur.caii.  James  E  .  F\'3136252. 
Duncan.  Phll.p  1'    h'\"31oU884. 
Dunn.  Bruce  F  ,  FV3135595 
Dunn   William  R..  FV3129397, 
Dupree.  Hugh  J     F\-3139182. 
Duran.  Frank  T..  F\-3133502. 
Dvben.  John  P  .  FV3120155. 
Eakln.  William  D  .  FV31.36345. 
Earlewine,  Robert  E  .  Jr    F\'3128085. 
Easton.  Garv  E.,  FV3135351. 
Ebert.  William  T..  F\'3147166. 
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Eddy.  Oerald.V.,  FV3n9866. 
Edlund.  Sven  W  .  FV3131470 
Edney.  Bobbv  O  .  FV3136347 
Edstrom,  Vernon  C.  FV3135601. 
Edwards.  Lendv  Q  .  FV3 131689. 
Egan.  Terence  K  .  FV3133922 
Ekstrand.  J.imes  P  .  FV3138005. 
Elliott.  Lirrv  A.  F\'3136353 
Ellis,  Jeffrey  T..  FV3135610. 
Ellis.  Vernon  D  .  FV3n9589 
Engelrbecht.  Robert  A  .  FV3130408. 
English.  Geoffrey  M-.  FV313610.5, 
Ennev.  Thomas  J,.  Jr  ,  FV3  156573 
Erlckson.  John  V.,  FV3138nn. 
Ernst.  Clifford  P..  F\-3132548, 
Ertel.  Bernard  R  .  FV3138232. 
Essenbrels.  Larrv  D,,  FV3120212 
Estcs.  Albert  W  .  Jr.,  FV3145i88. 
Evans.  Arthur  F..  FV3135619. 
Evans.  Charles  W,.  F\'3107363. 
Evatt.  Bobbie  B  .  FV3155905. 
Everhart.  Richard  V,.  FV313.->621. 
Ewers.  Michael  H..  FV3I46252 
Fahrlender.  Theodore  T  .  FV3155883. 
Fairbanks.  Clvde.  Jr  ,  FV3138247. 
Falconer.  Norm.in  R..  FV31 34542 
Fantaskl.  Thomas  J  ,  Jr  ,  FV3145850. 
Farmer.  Larrv  L  .  FV3 146758, 
Farmer,  Vernon  D..  F\^3144402, 
Fayak.  Edward  G..  F\'3136364. 
Fee.  David  T  .  F\'3 129470 
Pelbeimafi.  Jav  F  .  FV3144820. 
FeldmahV  ■Michael,  FV3130184. 
Fellen.  Sherft-in  M..  FV3129375. 
Feltner.  Jerrv  A  .  FV3139057 
Fenstad.  Harrv  R..  FV3133202. 
Ferguson.  Dale  F  .  FV313fi28R 
Fernandez.  Alfred  P..  FV3 155344. 
Feronv.  Louis  J  .  Jr  .  F\'3 146689. 
Ferrel   Richard  I  ,  FV3155486 
Fields.  Kenneth  C,  Jr,,  FV3147092. 
Flke   William  A,.  Jr,.  FV3129946. 
Finlev,  Howard  N  ,  FV3 138027. 
Fischer  Frederick  R  .  FV3155431. 
Fish,  Robert  \V,.  Jr  .  FV3135629 
Fisher.  Frank  J,.  FV3129377 
Fisher,  Tatom  A.,  FV3130060, 
Fltzserald.  Clifford  P,.  F\-3130804, 
Fitzgerald.  Dennis  C.  F\-3132936. 
Fltzslmons.  Alfred  M  ,  FV3139028. 
Flahertv.  Martin  J,,  Jr  .  FV3135633,  ■ 
Flake   Mark  C    IV.  FV3134659 
Flamoe.  Lar.-v  J.  F\-3129891 
Plangan.  Richard  E  ,  FV3136369 
Flannaean,  '■Villiam  R..  FV3154674. 
Fletcher.  Robert  .  FV314.5821, 
Flood.  Jame>  L..   F\'3136375 
Flower.  Robert  M  ,  FV3135640. 
Flowers.  Armand  H  .  FV3136377. 
Flvnn.  Dennis  R  .  FV313a035 
Folev.  Jame^  E„  FV313n719 
Fontaine.  Richa-ri  M,.  FV3145938, 
Ford.  Joe  P     FV3 138290 
Formica.  Richard  J    Jr  .  FV3129913. 
Forrest.  Joe  E  .  Jr  .  FV3156509, 
Foss.  Remington  C     FV3147134. 
Fossmever.  David  A  .  FV3 138040. 
Poster.  Carl  H  .  Jr.,  FV314700fl. 
Foster.  James  P  .  FV3131713. 
Poster.  Robert  A  .  FV3139145. 
Foster.  Stephan  R.,  F\'3139159. 
Pournler,  George  J  .  FV3138382. 
Fowler.  Albert  F.,  FV3137750. 
Fowler.  Gerald  J  .  FV3131403. 
Fox.  Charles  E  ,  Jr..  FV3155813, 
Fox.  Neil  R  .  FV3132418, 
Fox,  Ravmond  M  ,  FV3 130858, 
Fox.  Robert  D,   FV3132696, 
Fr»ncianl,  Alphonse  A  .  FV3145977. 
Franklin.  Norman  I  .  Jr  .  FV3132835. 
Frederick.  Richard  A,.  PV3155814, 
Fredette,  John  E..  FV3135651, 
Freeman.  Merrill  W  .  FV3139058. 
Fretltas.  John  F  .  F\'3145944 
French.  Flovd  A,.  Jr  ,  FV3138310. 
French,  Ravmond  I  .  FV3132043, 
Frev.  Clifford  P  .  FV3133342. 
Frldlev.  James  I  ,  FV3145378. 
Friel,  William  J,,  FV3144474. 
Fritz,  William  D,  Jr..  FV3131260, 
Fuhrman.  Ben  J,,  PV3137751. 
Fuller,  Johnl.,  FV3155867. 
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Fuller.  Robert  R  .  FV3130011, 
Fulton.  Kermit  L,,  FV3129124. 
Gagen,  James  R  ,   FV3135659 
GaUagher.  Jame.s  I  .  FV31464:'3 
Galloni    Ravmond  A     FV315'k691, 
Gam.  Miciiael  P  .  FV3129379 
Garav.  Roger.  FV3131518 
Gardner.  Thomas  .M,,  FV3130188, 
Garlow,  Robert  M  ,  FV3 134823. 
Carver,  Edward  G  ,  Jr  .  FV3131610. 
G.iteff.  Dusaii  S,,  FV3131810 
Gateff.  Fit  D  .  FV3 145200 
Gatewood.  R.,bert  M  .  FV31 19837, 
Gatwood.  EutTeiie  G..  FV3145700. 
Gehle.  Bernard  H  .  FV3120759, 
Goiser.  Anthony  E,.  FV3128865. 
Geldbach.  Arthur  R  ,  FV31.i5667. 
Genovese.  Donald  D  .  FV3135669, 
George,  John  S  ,  Jr,.  FV,il38935. 
Gerrick.  Stanley  J  .  FV3126376. 
Giannantonio.  Jo.==eph  A,,  II,  FV3132300. 
Gibson.  William  T  .  FV3146586, 
Giloert.  Lowell  A  .  FV315ti476, 
Gilbert,  Paul  F  .  PV3156716 
Gilchrist,  L.irry  K..  FV3134742, 
Giles.  Gerrv  G  .  FV3040396. 
Giles.  Thom.is  I  .  FV 3131331. 
Gillis.  Thumas  E..  PV3122320. 
Gillis,  Wilev  R  .  FV3135059. 
Glvens.  Donald  L,,  FV3134825, 
Glad.  Larrv  C  .  PV3136405. 
Glasci>ck.  J.D.FV3133808. 
Godlewski.  Donald  J  ,  PV3 154675, 
Goerinij.  Robert  G  .  FV:U45006. 
GotisJin.s.  J.imes  W  .  FV:!1,!4477, 
Gold.  Bruce  J..  F\-3130720, 
Gold.  Harvey  D,.  FV3I36376, 
Golden.  Dennis  J..  FV'U()8562, 
Goldstein.  Charles  L,.  FV3131471, 
Goldstein.  Michael  F,,  FV31 31261. 
Golob.  Gordon  A,.  FV3132954. 
Goodall,  Lewis  E  .  FV3129138. 
Goode.  Charles  D  ,  FV!  1,15016, 
Goodwin.  John  E,.  FV3 132333, 
G.r.iiiowski.  Thomas  J  .  FV3:20286. 
Gordinier,  Peter  A..  FV3156009. 
Gordon.  Lval  D..  FV31356H3. 
Gould.  Elmer  R..  Jr  .  FV:i  129481, 
Could   Yale  R,.  FV3rj()415, 
Coza.  Donald  E..  FV:il36416. 
eraser,  Euctene  T  .  FV3146470. 
Graves.  Don  F  .  FV3I2997a. 
Graw,  Paul  H  .  FV3I45345. 
Grav.  James  L,.  FV3138023. 
Green.  Gal:  P,,  PV:r.45410. 
Green.  Rocer  M..  FV3135930. 
Creenberg.  oamuel  L..  FV3135687, 
Greene.  Howard  B.,  FV3I20288, 
Greene.  R.r.m.md  P..  PV3146530, 
Greene.  William  H,.  FV3137753. 
Oreenhalah.  Tcrrv  L  .  PV3132950, 
Gregory.  H;U-o!d  D..  FV3 146409. 
Gribtain,  Peter  W  .  FV3 144955, 
Gricuib,  Leon.ird  P  .  PV3I37755. 
Grider.  Donald  E,,  FV3ri9186. 
Griirm.  Donald  E..  FV3147192. 
Grithn.  James  R..  Jr  .  FV3131657, 
Cri;n.s.  Kenneth  G..  FV3107147, 
Grim,  Garrett  D,,  FV3145872, 
Grimes.  Fred  N,.  Jr  ,  FV31 19571. 
Groll.  Ronald,  FV3146515, 
Gross,  Joseph  G..  FV3139285. 
Gross.  Lerov  P  .  FV31  19906. 
Gross.  Virginia  L,,  FV3 138695. 
Crund.  Ru-hard  L,.  FV3137756, 
Gud\angen.  Jerome.  FV3 144833. 
Guenther.  Hart  J,.  FV3108255, 
Gum.  Robert  G  ,  PV3145434. 
GuUck.  John  F  .  FV31375ol, 
CulUck,  Francis  M  .  FV3 135348, 
Gum.  William  S..  FV3135694. 
Cunn.  Kenneth  M  .  FV3146437, 
Gunning.  John  R  ,  FV3133038, 
Curd.  Lerov  B-.  Jr  .  FV3120163. 
Cutermuth.  William  E,.  FV3119983. 
Haan.  Leslie  R  .  FV3 147083. 
Habgood.  Carol  A..  FV3137095, 
Haddox.  Donald  L,.  FV3128565. 
Haedrich.  Bruce  W..  FV3156223. 
Haff.  Richard  D..  FV3131381, 
^  Haga.  John  M,.  FV3135208. 
'■'Halber,  Alexander  J.,  FV31 19838. 


Haider.  Ronald  V..  F\'3134945. 
Hales.  Jesman  A  .  FV3155602. 
Hall.  David  L..  FV3129672 
Hall.  Terrence  W..  PV31 19925. 
Hallberg.  Fredrick  L  .  FV3138860. 
Halligan,  Ravmond  J..  FV3088470. 
Halt.  Charles  I,.  FV3138099. 
Haher.'^on.  Richard  A..  FV3133073. 
Hamble.  Charles  L,.  PV3120292. 
Hambv.  Frank  J  .  FV3129290. 
Hamer.  George  D  .  PV3134481 
Hamilton,  Riley  A..  FV3136444, 
Hancock,  Margie  N..  FV3129151, 
Hanle,  Glenn  B.,  FV3130673, 
Hanley,  Daniel  J..  FV3137555. 
Hannan.  Samuel  T,.  Jr..  FV31 31771. 
Hardwick.  George  M..  PV3132504. 
Hargett.  Erskine  W,.  PV3I45742. 
Harken.  Harold  D..  Jr.,  FV3134827. 
Harms.  Robert  W..  PV3144666. 
Harmuth,  Michael  W..  PV3129381. 
Harper.  Paige  L„  Jr..  PV31393n. 
Harrlck.  George  E.,  FV3155347. 
Harrington,  Danforth  M..  FV3138025. 
Harrington,  Francis  C.  Jr..  FV3135715. 
Harrington,  Gerald  L..  FV3156440, 
Harris.  Ernest  G.,  PV3145508, 
Harris,  John  M..  PV3146129. 
Harris.  Jo-seph  E.,  FV3139126, 
Harris,  Robert  W,,  FV3145628. 
Harris,  William  W..  Jr..  FV3133028. 
Harrof.  Jerrv  N,.  PV3156762. 
Harten.  Kenneth  D.,  PV3136457. 
Hartman.  Curtis  N..  FV3145641. 
Hartsell,  Monte  W.,  PV3135726. 
Hastings,  Allan  P..  FV3156123, 
Hathaway,  David  J.,  PV3129193, 
Hathaway,  Milton  R..  Jr..  PV3135727. 
Hauser,  Rarchie  S..  FV3137757. 
H.awkes.  Richard  D,.  FV3] 30560. 
Hawly.  Flovd  E..  FV3133093. 
Haworth.  Gerald  W..  FV3154493. 

Havden.  Hubert  C.  Jr..  PV3145458. 

Hayden.  Laverne  C.  PV3 136462. 

Havnes.  Ronald  D..  PV3138384. 

Havnie.  Donald  G,.  FV31 35733. 

Hazlett.  John  R..  FV3146768, 

Heald.  Eugene  J..  P\'3138n4. 

Healv,  Raymond  V.,  FV31 19592. 

Heaphv,  Arthur  J..  Jr..  FV3136466. 

Hearn.  Robert  R..  FV31381 15. 

Heath.  Roger  L..  FV31300I3, 

Heaton,  Larrv  R..  FV3131980. 

Hebbard.  Stephen  L..  FV31 55413. 

Hebert.  Thomas  A..  FV3 137560. 

Hedges.  Ronald  E,.  PV3 146043. 

Heldinger.  Edward  P..  FV3155377. 

Heil.  Theodore  R..  FV3138119. 

Heinisch.  Harrv  C,  Jr..  FV3 128320. 

Heinrich.  Hans  C.  FV3 135739. 

Heller.  Michael  L..  PV3137760. 

Helmuth.  Dwight  H..  FV31 55039. 

Helser.  Donald  E.,  PV3 135227. 

Hemminger.  David  W..  FV3129948, 

Henderson.  Danny  L.  FV3129921. 

Henderson.  Larrv  I,.  fV3135220. 

Henderson.  Richard  P..  FV3129194. 

Hendrix.  Jerrv  H,.  FV3134326. 

Hendnx.  William  H,.  FV3I28691. 

Henkle.  Edward  B,.  FV3129384. 

Henslev.  Tliomas  T  .  FV3 145734. 

Herbert.  Neville  C,  P\-3131038. 

Herman.  Richard.  Jr..  PV31 28870. 

Hernandez.  Ramiro  V  .  F\'3 137106. 

Herreto.  Donald  A..  PV3103887. 

Herrold.  Ned  R..  FV3131266. 

Hewitt,  Harry  R..  FV3135744. 

Heximer.  Curtis  D.,  PV3146801. 

Hevde.  Thomas  M..  FV3130223. 

Hibbard.  Edward  I,.  FV3 135005, 

Hickev.  Edward  C.  Jr..  FV3136481. 

Hicks,' David  L..  FV3156496. 

Hlester.  David  C  FV3136127. 

Hlggins.  John  A..  FV3131527. 

Higgins.  John  J..  PV31 16592. 
Higt'ins.  Thomas  I..  III.  FV3154903, 
Hightower.  Larrv  I..  PV3132960. 
Hill.  Glen  H.,  PV3145373. 
Hill,  Jerry  P..  FV3138062. 
Hill.  John  D,,  PV3061230, 
Hills,  Jackie  F,.  PV3130261. 
HUlyer,  Michael  W.,  FV3138132. 
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Hinckley,  Robert  R  .  FV3146679. 
Helner,  Horace  R..  Jr  .  FV3145254. 
Hines,  Jerrv  D  .  FV3 136486 
Hlnes,  Johnny  H  .  FV3136203. 
Hirschmaii,  L..rrv  D  .  PV3131098, 
Hite,  Homer  L  ,  FV3130264, 
Hitt,  John  A,  FV3130004, 
Ho, ire.  .Stephen  A,.  PV3131557. 
Hobart.  Da\  id  W  .  FV3()5U,)U5. 
Hock.  Wavne.  FV31384(K). 
Hockert,  Charles  W  .  FV3135213, 
Hodge.  Edw.ird  C  .  Jr  .  FV3144591. 
Hodges  Muirv  E  ,  Jr..  FV;!13Ui05. 
Hodges!  Ronald  H,.  FV313H136. 
Hoepner.  Ricliard  W  .  FV3134889, 
Hoeiler,  Harold  R,,  FV3131tJ29 
Holfman.  William  C  III.  FV3133589. 
Hotmann.  Lewis  A..  FV3 130161, 
Hogan,  James  R,   FV3133100. 
Hogan.  James  F  ,  Jr,,  FV3144942. 
Hogden.  Vernon  C.  FV3120130, 
Hoien.  John  A,.  FV3135752. 
Holbrook.  Kent  K  .  FV3 120492. 
Holln.LvIeM,.FV3130982, 
Holland,  David  R.  FVHI3H141 , 
Holland.  Horace  R.,  Jr.,  FV3132652. 
Holmes.  Frederick  L,.  FV3129197. 
Holmes.  Ji'ints  L..  Jr..  FV3156319. 
Holmgren.  Darrell  C.  FV3145218. 
Hopkins.  Donm  L.,  FV,n 44795. 
Hopkins.  Steplien.  PV3138144, 
Hora,  William  H..  FV3137763, 
Horner.  Jolm  C.  FV;n47u82. 
Horoszew.^ki.  Rom.in  D..  FV3155203. 
Housland,  James  W..  FV3132983. 
House,  Davtun  H.,  FV3197224. 
Houston.  Victor  L.  P  .  PV3145647. 
Howard.  James  P  .  FV3134268. 
Howells.  Harrv  W..  FV3130274. 
Hovnacki.  Paul  V.,  FV3129949. 
Hovnes.  f,,nv.:cl  W  .  FV3129681. 
Hu'ber.  Arthur  3.,  PV3139313, 
Hudelson.  Gar  •  L,.  FV3133')26, 

Hudlow.  Richard  T.,  FV3I39127. 

Hotfiuan.  Jeryl  R..  F\'3147U38, 

Huifmun,  Rov  E.  II,  FV313i;515. 

Huggms.  James  W  .  FV3I39189. 

Hughev,  Gcortte  L..  Jr..  FV3136516. 

Hugh,  Eldon  R.,  FV3131081, 

Hulme,  Joiui  V..  FV3I 19609. 

Hultgren.  Leland  R,.  FV3134926. 

Hults.  Gary  D..  FV3134977. 

Htmt.  Don  J..  FV314G802. 

Hunt.  Paul  T..  Jr..  FVP.156899. 

Hunter.  Terrv  A..  FV3 135768. 

Hurt.  L.irry  N..FV3131012. 

Hutchinson.  Thomab  F  .  Jr..  FV3119' 

Hutto.  William  J,,  FV3130278. 

Htuzler.  Craig  A..  FV3130862. 

Ickes.  Lester  B..  F\'3128013. 

lies,  Charles  E,  III,  FV313B165, 

Imave.  Stanley  M..  FV3133910. 

Irbv.  Wendell  L..  FV31381G7. 

Irvin.  Raymond  J.,  FV3147194. 

Irwin.  William  H..  FV3128795, 

lussig.  Riccardo  J..  F\'.il07i)55. 

Iverson.  Ivan  M..  FV3 137856. 

Jackson.  Edward  L..  FV3122271. 

Jackson,  Edw..rd  W,.  Jr..  FV3133181. 

Jackson.  George  C.  Jr..  FV3155569. 

Jackson.  John  E..  Jr.  FV31381C.9. 

Jackson,  Marshall  R..  FV3138470. 

Jacobs.  David  G..  FV3129305. 

Jacobs.  Martin  J..  FV3 129922, 

Jajosky,  Charles  Jr..  FV3131313. 

James.  John  T  .  FV  3129950. 

James,  Roy  N  .  FV31559i;i. 

James,  Terrv  L..  FV3134934. 

James,  Thomas  W.  Jr..  F\'3130614, 

Jaspers,  Don.ila  F,  L..  FV3147124. 

Jedlicka.  Thomas  F  .  FV3138809. 

Jeffers,  Michael  D.,  FV3145445. 

Jefferv.  Kirk  W..  FV3132789. 

Jeffries.  Carl  R..  PV3155869. 

Jeffryes.  Myron  D..  FV3146193. 

Jenkins.  Terence.  FV'3138175, 

Jenkins.  William  D..  FV3156900. 

Jenny,  Loyd  G..  PV3133602. 

Jessee,  Cecil  A..  PV3136535. 

Jeter,  James  E  .  FV3 156685. 

Jewell,  Eugene  M..  FV3138285. 

Jimenez,  Hugo  G..  FV3138178. 
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Johns.  William  E.,  PV3I35262 
John.son.  Clarence  C  ,  Jr  .  FV3136539 

Johnson,  David  C  ,  FV3147211 
Johnson,  James  L  F  .  FV3134546. 
Johnson,  John  W..  FV31325(i3, 
Johnson,  Hicli.ii-d  M,,  FV:.U29133, 
John,^on,  Robert  C  .  PV3137766 
Johnson.  Robert  W  .  FV3I300t)6. 
Johnson.  Thomas  W  .  FV3130481. 
Jones.  Lewis  E,.  FV314G4U), 
Jones.  Mark  W  .  PV3 132392. 
Jones.  Michael  K  .  FV3147016. 
Jones.  Richard  T  .  FV31.^4395, 
Jones.  Robert  L,  ?''V3I3ai87. 
Jones.  Ronald  C.  FV31329;;3. 
Jones.  Wilham  E  .  FV31325t;4. 
Jordan.  Douglas  I..  PV3139O05. 
Josef.  Ricliard  M  .  FV313(;5.=.5. 
Joslin.  Joseph  W,.  FV;ii.''i6326. 
Judav.  Daud  C  .  FV:-il34118. 
Jurco.  Joseph  M     FV313f.493. 
Kaffka.  Jerrv  L..  FV3156763. 
Kagtvama.  Kmnfth  H  .  FV3128752. 
Kahh  David  A..  FV31 35790, 
Kalishek,  Richard  W  .  FV3134735. 
Kaintnennaiin.  CMiarlcs.  FV31 46979. 
Kappmeier.  Jav  A,,  PV3I.M!u94 
Ki.rnasiewicz.  Edward.  FV3145898. 
Karre.  Robert  H  .  FV313fi300 
Ka,-ch.  Norman  W,.  FV3]22H,M, 
Ka.sznav.  Andrew  J..  Jr.  FV3129951, 
Kaulman.  Urlr:n  J  ,  FV313G201. 
Kautmali,  CaM  i.  ,  FV3i:'2123. 
Keath.  Adrin  .•<,,  FV31 54530 
Koeler.  Jim  L.,  FV315.''i743 
Keen.  Joel  R,   Jr,,  FV.n46788, 
Keim.  RalDh  W  ,  FV3122852. 
Kellev.  L,irrv  J  .  PV3 133505. 
Kellev,  William  A  .  Jr,.  FV3147253, 
Kelliigc,  James  W  ,  FV31.'">6721 . 
Kelly.  John  J..  Jr..  FV31449.31. 
Kelly.  Roliert  F,.  FV3134448. 
Kemmerer.  Dona'd  R  ,  FV3156120. 
Kemn.  Tnmi..n  D  .  Jr.,  FV,U56327. 
Kennedy,  Geoiue  B  .  FV3135012. 
Kennington.  Rov  G,.  F\vn3.5803, 
Kent.  Gary  II  .  FV3121532. 
Kent.  Robert  L..  FV3130540. 
Kenton.  Georeo  K..  FV3n051(;. 
Kerr.  Harold  E,.  Jr,.  FV311!!572. 
Kerr,  Ted  D  ,  FV3 145622, 
Kersha.'-kv,  James  M  .  FV3I34892. 
Kessler,  Thomas  M..  FV313I065. 

Ketter   Uiwrcnce  W    PV3n9842. 
Key.  Jamc.--  C  .  Jr..  FV31 33783. 

Kidwell.  Marion  F  .  FV31 30308, 

Killev,  Philip  G„  Jr,,  FV3145061, 

Kimmell.  Oeortre  S..  FV3138525. 

KinE,  Arthur  T..  FV31 19573. 

Kina,  Carl  L,.  FV3156744. 

King.  George  S  .  FV3130C15. 

King.  Howard  L..  Jr  ,  FV3I30315. 

Kingman.  Richard  E,.  FV3122874. 

Kinker.  .Alan  R  .  FV3155661. 

Klnlz.  Paul  A..  FV3135179. 

Kirby,  Larrv  E..  FV3138219. 

Kirkbv,  Joseph  T..  FV3 136584. 

Kirkman,  Peter  C.  F\-3134225. 

Kirkpatnck.  Edward  E..  FV31 55045. 

Kittrell.  James  D..  Jr,   FV3133033. 

Kladlva.  Kenneth  L  .  FV3144969. 

Klatis.  James  A..  PV3] 38224. 

Klein.  Herbert,  FV3I45905 

Klenda.  Dean  A..  FV3130486. 

Kline.  Richard  L  .  FV3130525, 

Kluz.  Theodore  M..  FV3147122. 

Knigiit.  John  A..  FV3145302. 

Knight.  Ralph  E..  FV3154696. 

Knox.  William  P.,  FV3I31662. 

Knudson.  Larry  D  .  FV3 129924. 

Kobelski.  Gerald  P..  FV3128860. 

Kocun.  John  J..  FV3145007. 

Koehler.  Marv  J..  FV3 137769. 

Kohler,  Gerald  M,.  P\'3154811. 

Koiner,  John  H,,  PV3132709, 

Kondler.  Ronald  L  .  FV3 136304. 

Kontny,  Rodnev  A  ,  FV3144645. 

Koontz.  Wendell  P  .  FV3129904. 

Korejwo.  Richard  I..  FV3I29689. 

Korpl.  Raymond  C  .  FV3132899, 

Kosco,  Richard  J..  FV3156253. 

Kourv,  Michael  I..  FV3136600. 


Krapp.  Cliirord  W  .  FV3130038 
Kra use.  J erold  C  ,  FV3 1 3 11 5 1 
Krcbs,  William  E  .  FV3 1321)84 
Kreslins.  Evald.  FV313l<866, 
Kriese,  Willis  D  ,  FV3146616 
Kroll.  Richard  S  ,  FV3 146670. 
Krosnoir.  Gro-orv  I  .  K\  :U28!'35, 
Kuck,  George  A  .  FV3132232 
Kuester.  John  R  ,  FV3147210 
Kuhii,  Frcdirlck  G    FV3131269, 
Kuhn.  Wesley  R..  FV3138236 
Kurt/..  Hugo  P  .  PV313I124 
Kvle.  William  F  .  FV3138239 
Labella.  Leonard.  Jr  .  FV3144437, 
Labo.  Jack  A  ,  FV 3 130945. 
Labram.  Harlan  H    FV315.5U83. 
Labuda.  Albert  S  .  FV3r20221. 
Lagrone   Walter  A  .  FV3139310. 
Lainers.  Joseph  R  .  FV31 19441. 
Lamm.  Harold  S..  fA-3r29502. 
La!iii)lev.  Hiiiton.  Jr  .  FV3156952 
Lamson'.  Raymond  C  .  FV3138244. 
Lane.  Thomas  K..  Jr  .  FV3135041. 
Laiige.  I'aul  R  .  FV313fiG17 
l.anger,  Rodnev  P  .  FV3 156591. 
Lunsell.  Robert  P    FV3131792. 
l..ny.  Peter  R  ,  FV^'.I37ar.6 
L.ippin.  Robert  P  .  FV3n9843. 
Lanviere.  John  J  ,  FV31228.53, 
Larkan.  Janie.'^  M.    IH.  FV3154496. 
Larrlck.  Donald  .M  .  FV312HH82. 
Larson   Garv  K  .FV3n944.', 
Lalulipe.  William  M  ,  FV3I30341. 
Lauck   Ro'.iert  F  .  FV3131066. 
Lau^hlin.  .Michael  H,.  FV3I560fi3. 
Laurits.  Juri.FV3i:!0040. 
Lavergne.  Kiiineth  D  .  ?'V.)I4GoGO. 
Lavmali,  Hon., Id  L,.  FV3138584. 
Leach.  Edwin  K    FV3147147. 
Leach.  Howard  H  .  Jr    FV3146730 
Lear,  Lawrence  F  ,  FV313GG23. 
Leblanc.  Roger  E.  J  ,  FV3134882, 
Lee  rone,  James  L  ,  FV3 130344. 
Ledbevier,  Robert  W  ,  FV3136624. 
Lee.  Joel.  .FV3139318. 
Lee  Thomis  P  .  FV3I35043. 
Letferts.  Horace  L..  Jr    FV3108937. 
Leggetl.  Da-,  id  C  FV313.5r.49. 
Leighton.  Bcrn..rd  H.    FV313.5850, 
IX'lst,  WiIlLun  B..  PV3128019. 
Leonard.  Mich.iel  r,    FV3138431 . 
Leonard.  William  C    Jr    FV3132383, 
Lerov.  Howard  L.  FV3 145968. 
Leskb,  Kenneth  A..  PV31 299.54. 
Letsrh.  Ronald  H„  FV3 146230. 
Lewis,  Edwin  .)..  PV3)47145. 
Lewis,  William  F    PV3135854. 
Lhuilller.  Joseph  A..  FG3 103850. 
Libucha.  Edward  J..  FV3134496. 
LiETgett.  WiUi.nn  R    FV3155707. 
Like.  Lewis  W,,  FV3I32745. 
Liller  James  C.  PV3]3(i35]. 
Lillund.  William  A..  F\-3I 39085. 
Linderman.  Charles  F    FV3 138260. 
Lindquist.  Edward  E,.  FV3134671. 
Liudsev.  Joe  W     FV311GC48. 
Lmgle."  George  W  ,  Jr,.  FV314G134. 
Linnandcr.  Marshall  E.  Jr.,  FV3154912. 
Lmsea.  Jack,  PV31547S4, 
Lipnickv,  Ronald  J..  FV3134497. 
Little.  Cvnthia  H..  FV3145354. 
Llope,  Richard  G..  FV313156I. 
Locasclo.  Joseph  .\  .  FV3 135336, 
Lo?an,  William  P..  FV3147121, 
Lon:;,  Gerald  D..  FV3146018. 
Long,  Neal  A,,  FV3055389. 
Long,  Ronald  H..  FV31 55573, 
Longson,  We.'^tcn  J,    FV3133416, 
Lome,  Clavton  C.  FV312u301, 
Lonkevich.  Georce  T..  F\'3 137343, 
Luo.  Gum  Y,.  FV3147056, 
Loreck,  Robert  D.,  FV3145483. 
Louchlin.  Paul  M..  FV3I 18650. 
Luughrldee.  Cliarles  D..  FV3138719, 
Louis.  (Jerald.  PV3 155417. 
Lovett,  Gary  A..  FV3 123986. 
Lowe.  Donald  W    F\'3138269. 
Lu,  Gerald  .M„  FV3146020, 
Lubv,  Paul  W,,  FV3 135867. 
Lund,  Arthur  W..  P\-3122854. 
Lung.  Phillip  P..  PV3146592. 
Lusev,  Michael  K..  F\'3145244. 
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Luther,  Alexander  J.,  PV3136642. 
Lyman.  James  B..  PV310632a. 
Lynn.  Robert  R.,  FV3147063 
Lyon,  Don  A.,  PV3)55917. 
Lyons.  Terence,  FV3146806. 
MacClendon.  Travis.  Jr  .  PV3130619. 
MacDougall,  Thomas  R..  FV3100144. 
MacGlnnis.  David  D..  FV3 119874. 
MacKlnen.  Marshal  A..  PV3139319. 
MacKlem.  Allan  W..  FV3i:ill84 
MacNaughton.  Robert  I..  FV3131384. 
MacNeil,  Edwin  C  .  FV3r29206. 
Madelans.  Peter  N..  FV3134071. 
Madigan.  Edwin  F..  FV3156839. 
Madig.in.  Richard  F  .  FV3136648. 
Maese.  Robert  T..  FV3128757 
MaKnanl.  David  A.,  FV3135873 
Mahaney.  Charles  L.,  Jr  .  FV3130986. 
Mahar.  John  J..  FV3131582. 
Mailen.  Norman  L..  FV3129141. 
Main.  James  R..  FV3 132986 
Malr,  Alexander.  PV3 146088 
Malbasa.  Joseph.  FV3131838 
Malcutt.  Bernard  F.,  FV313n278. 
Malone.  George  P  .  FV31377H2. 
Malone.  James  M..  FV3137783. 
Malonev.  John  J  .  FV3 145928. 
^TandevUle.  Maur'ce.  FV3138820. 
Marberry.  James  I.,  FV3 146508. 
Marett.  James  R..  FV3n9780. 
Mark.  James  R..  FV3134162 
MarkoVlc.  Edward  R..  FV3136656. 
MarschaTr.  Stephen.  PV31'*4676. 
Marsev.  Edward  R..  PV3139036. 
Marshaleck.  Walter  A..  Jr  .  PV3129988. 
Marshall.  William  E  .  FV3136659. 
Martin.  Carl  R..  FV3137261. 
Martin.  David.  PV3131452. 
Martin.  James  H..  FV3 146832. 
Martin.  Kenneth  P..  Jr..  FV3138286. 
Martin,  Roeer.  FV3 138287 
Martin.  Russell  D..  FV3 131(168. 
Martinez.  Anthony.  III.  FV3 139010. 
Martlrlch.  R.ivmond  J  .  FV3131171. 
Martinson.  Lvnn  F    FV3 136666, 
Marvak.  J.imes  E  .  FV3U'iH56. 
Mason.  Ches'pr  B  .  PV3 137128. 
Mason.  David  J  .  PV3136309. 
M.ison.  Gary  B..  FV3147206. 
Masson.  John  D,.  FV3120137. 
Missucrl.  Marnn  J..  '?V3137124. 
Mata.  Ra'-mond,  FV'<!376ii4. 
Mathiesen    Man  F  .  FV31382'>2. 
M.ittern.  Ct.irles  E..  PV3139'v'n 
M.itthfws.  Rroaevf'.r  Jr  .  FV3 136669. 
M.itthvs.  John  E..  FV3 136670. 
Mittox.  Oarv  P..  FV312(i251. 
Manila.  Ravmond  F..  FV3132573. 
Maurfr.  Linu  U  .  P\-3144673. 
Mav.  Doui^Kis  L..  FV31=>4y29 
Mtv.  James  N,,  FVU385"9 
M  tv.  Wtlli.'m  L.,  FV3130463. 
Ma  vs.  .-Abraham  \V  .  Jr  .  FV31 19965. 
McAlhanev.  Henrv  T   FV3!44031. 
McCanu.  Dennis  D..  FV3120176. 
McCarthv.  Charles  I..  P^•3^^5355. 
McCarthv.  Jame.^^  P  .  PV3!:V2810. 
.     McCarthv.  Will' am  H  .  FV31.S5887. 
McCaulPV.  Thomas  H,.  FV:U35897. 
McClanahan   Nofle  A  .  J-    FV3132016. 
McClellu-.d,  Waiter  C  .  PV3i 38265. 
McClUJe.  Michael  J..  FV3137138. 
McCoUum.  Frederick  G.,  Jr  .  FV3155514. 
McCumb.  David  M..  Jr  .  FV3139069. 
McCormick.  James  M..  FV3131041. 
-McCov.  BillV  G  .  FV31565°4. 
McCutchon,  Gary  W  ,  FV3145685. 
McDaniel.  Douglas  D..  F\'3r20177. 
McDanlel.  William  P.,  Jr..  FV3 1454.^0. 
McDaniel.  William  H  .  FV3 138306. 
McDorman.  James  P..  FV3135149. 
McEnanev.  James  P..  FV3137147. 
McOarrlty.  William  E..  11.  PV3136685. 
McGavern.  Cecil  G..  Jr..  FV3128956. 
McGovern.  Michael  D..  PV3155448. 
McGuire.  James  M..  FV3147001. 
Mcllwain.  Bruce  D..  FV3135096. 
Mcintosh.  Raymond  P..  FV3 135908. 
Mclnturff,  Thomas  P.,  FV3146847. 
Mclntyre.  Jack  S..  PV3 135069. 
McKay,  James  D..  FV3130871. 
McKlnney.  Steven  I.,  PV3139295, 


McKlnnls.  Michael  P..  PV3134796. 
McKinsev.  wniiam  G..  PV3120305. 
McKnight.  Dan  \V  .  FV3129250. 
McLaren,  Robert  D  ,  FV3134530. 
MoL:iughlln.  Marvon  D,.  FV3145581. 
McLean.  LaughUn  D  .  P\'3154891. 
McMast"r.  Robert  E..  PV3136701. 
McMullen.  James  H..  FV3139070. 
McNalr.  BlIlvC  .PV3138767 
McNeelV.  Hagh  M..  FV3120257. 
McNeely,  James  T  .  Jr  .  F\'3:20048. 
McNeil.  James  L..  FV:il31018. 
McNeill.  Liirrv  A..  FV3:.3563. 
Mc\>':.  David  T..  FV3136706. 
McWhirter,  Jav  M.,  FV3156049, 
McWill'.ams.  Phil  S..  FV31 33144. 
Mo.Kis.I>iisterB.PVn;^S708. 
MocHe.  Norwood  J..  FV3i:in677. 
Mcdflros.  Alircd  L  .  FV31 19875, 
M-^eks.  Richard  S  .  FV3r289a3. 
M?!'.!haff.  Thomas  H..  FV3135923. 
Meu-r.  Loui.s  A..FV3132182. 
M-ser.  Brucp  R  .  FV3137162. 
Meiwald,  Frpcierick  C  .  P\'3146075. 
Melander.  Martin  G  .  FV3130018. 
Ms\i:\.  Rohprt  E..  PV3144075. 
Mentelv.  Cl'.r.ton  T..  FV3155272. 
Merdlan.  Richard  S  .  FV3I31071. 
Merrick.  Joseph  F  .  FV3131172. 
Mcrr;U.  Kenneth  W  .  FV3156814. 
Merntt.  Robert  K,.  FV3136715. 
Metzi'cr.  Charles  F,.  FV:U  19802. 
Meunier.  David  R.,  FV31472,'50, 
Mevcr.  John  C  .  F\ni28145. 
Me'vcr,  Kenneth  V  .  FV31Jn703. 
Mcvf-r.  LoniJ  H  .  FV3147004. 
Mevers.  Gerald  J,.  FV3147219. 
Meversou.  .Steven  G..  FV313ni50. 
Mic-iaels.  Ronald  S.,  FV3]n8328. 
Mici.ale'vich.  Meivv.  FVTU5909. 
Michaud.  Ed-.varu  R..  FV3154892. 
M.ci.T.i.  William.  FV.'!;37167. 
M'ddleton.  I.arrv  J,.  FV3i31185. 
MiPlareclU.  Robert  D  .  FV3:  19896. 
MiUkm.  Richard  M..  III.  FV3156335. 
Millard.  John  C    FV31367ia. 
Miller.  BiUv  J.  FV3I345a2. 
Miller,  C.tr:ord.,FV3n9942. 
Miller.  Gerald  L..  FV312H178. 
Miller.  Henrv  L..  FV'il5J579. 
Miller,  James  Q,  FV314,0229. 
Miller.  James  C  .  Jr..  FV3145272. 
Miller.  John  L..  FV3 1 192: 1. 
M.llcr.  Kent.  J.  S,.  i^V3134d57. 
^.■iWcr.  Larrv  N..  FV3135932. 
Miller.  Lawron.'C  D,,  FV31,56:34. 
Miller,  Mayr.ard  M,,  F\'.'!129209. 
Miller,  Michael  F..  FV31-;6350. 
Miller.  Paul  R..  FV3i  30723. 
M;i:or.  Robert  J,,  FV315G330, 
Mi'.ier.  Robsrt  L,.  FV3:3,=>047. 
M.'..cT,  litephen  R..  FV,;i36311. 
Miller.  Teddie  I,,  FV3!3207fn 
Miller  William  H..  FV3146528. 
Millikin.  JavP,.  FV3136727. 
Millinctor!.  Waller  o..  FV3155969. 
Millis.'David  C  .FV3129211. 
Mincev.  Will.ird  K.,  FV3132429. 
Miranda.  Frederick  I..  FV3138334. 
Mitchell,  Edw.ird  H..  FV3135939. 
Mitchell.  Lawrence  A.,  FV3137790. 
Mize.  John  D..  FV3 135940. 
Mock,  J.imes  W,.  III.  FV3146412. 
Modic.  Richard  V„  FV3135098. 
Moe  Dennis  E.  FV3144528. 
Molina.  Francisco  D..  FV3132313, 
Moller,  Peter.  FV3132941. 
Molohoskv.  bersje  P.,  PV3131926. 
Monette,  Neal  E..  FV3132430. 
Monroe.  Franklin  R..  FV314533L 
Monroe,  Richard  E.,  FV3155317, 
Moodv.  Forrest  N.,  FV3138343. 
MoodV.  Robert  A..  FV3145113. 
Moodv.  Thomas  R..  FV3131020, 
Moore,  Charles  E.,  FV3132395. 
Moore  Herbert  W.,  Jr..  FV3>66229. 
Moore.  Kenneth  K..  FV3134694. 
Moore,  Llovd  T  ,  Jr.,  FV3155298, 
Moore,  Robert  E..  FV3146171, 
Moore,  Warren  A..  FV3109562. 
Moorman.  Prank  T..  FV3135943. 
Morales,  WlUlam  R.,  FV3 136741. 


Morgan,  Ivan  G.,  PV3108173. 
Morgan  Ravmond  L.,  Jr.,  FV3129907, 
Morgan!  Stanley  R..  FV3129405. 
Morrell,  Billy  T.,  PV3064598. 
Morris,  David  L.,  FV3133683. 
Morris  Prankle  E..  FV3135303. 
Morris.  Neal  R..  PV3136747. 
Morris.  Richard  N.,  FV3130527. 
Morrison,  Cameron  E..  Jr..  FV3129407, 
Morrison.  Kenneth  R..  PV3137794, 
Morrison,  Rufus  M.,  PV3138756. 
Morrison,  William  C,  PV3146181. 
Morrlssev,  Leonard  P.,  PV3131201. 
Morrow,  James  R..  Jr..  PV3108478. 
Mortenson.  Robert  P..  Jr..  PV3134953. 
Mortler  Gerald  R..  PV3138790. 
Morton   John  T..  FV3 127930. 
Morton.  Richard  I..  FV3134884. 
Moss.  Charles  E..  PV3 137854. 
Mover.  George  A..  Jr.,  PV3134502. 
Mueller.  John  C.  FV3129077. 
Mulder.  R.R..FV3132753. 
MuUer.  Micha«l.  FV3139087. 
MuUlns.  Meredith  W,,  FV31'J4406. 
Munger.  Herbert  P.  FV3I22856. 
Murdock.  Ronald  D  .  PV31 1867.1. 
Wurpnv,  Fr.incis  1,.  F\,'3i  ^')  ;42. 
Murpiiy.  James  h..  FV.^  i.')H>;03. 
Murphv,  James  M..  F\'3i;i4''86. 
Muiphv    Kul  D     FV3137!Hri, 
Murpiiv.  William  R.,  FV3i:noo4. 
Murrav.  (-c-tirse  P,.  Jr  .  FV3 129708. 
Murray.  Roger  M..  Jr.,  PV3130073. 
Murrian,  Richard   f,   FV'3 147024. 
Myers.  Jerrv  I..  FV313H1,t1 
Myers,  John  P..  FV:il  ;••:,'. '"2 
Nappl.  Ronaki.  FV31o5a.Jl, 
Nausetf.  John  M..  FV31  .•.,"),=iOS. 
Neal.  Richard  L.,  FV3l:i4«.:J9. 
Neid.  Edward  C.  FV3i:iI  l-SC. 
Nemhbors,  Gary  I  .  FV3lo479a. 
Nelson.  Elvis  J..  PV3!31;!02. 
Nelson.  Phillip  H.  FV'313i)074. 
Nelson.  Ronald  E,.  PV.'s135lt5. 
N'emeth,  Joseph  .-.,  F\  :U292,'>a. 
Nesmilh,  Lision  R  .  Jr..  FV3145304. 
Ness.  Bufurd  D..  PV3119G11. 
Ne.ss.  Peter.  FV313K365 
Neville.  Robert  R  .  III.  FV313J239. 
Newcomb,  Wallace  G.,  PV3130931. 
Newland.  Curtis  A  .  F\',1139134. 
Nev.-man,  Danlt-l  R  ,  FV:'.r.;i:'709. 
Newman,  Hartley  .-i,.    Tr  ,  FV,n34799, 
Newman.   Samuel   C  .   FV3 146858. 
N^',  Sainuel  C.  W  ,  FV3144539_._ 
Niciioils,  James  R.,  Fv3  KHS'.'iS, 
Nichols,  Roy  W,  Jr.,  PV.-!13 JjcO, 
Nicholson.  Ro.jert  B..  FV3 146573. 
Nic'sels.  Clu.n  W,.  J.  .  Fv3147173. 
Nienuyer.  Riciiard  I  .  FVr)120213. 
Ntquef.c.    Tlioma-s  H..  F'v"3129262. 
Noeil.  Nelson  H..  FV314G215. 
Nolan.  Ger.iia  T.  FV312..'i:i5, 
Nordan.  Curtis  R..  Jr..  F\3l'^.00l9. 
Norrls.  Gordon  B..  FV31203o2. 
NottoU,  James  V  .  FV31;10355. 
Nowak.  James  E..  F\.'">136r73. 
Nvcz.  Jo;eph  H  .  PV31347i)7. 
Nve.  James  W  .  FV31,'>4r34. 
Nye,  Jerrold  L,,  FV3i:;0';72. 
Oakle^-.  Step  len  3..  F'\'314G444. 
O'Brien,  David  D..  P\'3I37793. 
O'Brien,  Donald  R.,  FV3155G06, 
Oclalr,  David  P..  PV3155168, 
O'Donnell,  Walter  P.,  PV3138377. 
Oflschlager,  Donald  A..  FV3144997. 
Offer.  Edwin  R..  FV3135969. 
Ogden,  Richard  W.,  PW3134421. 
Ogrodnlck,  Thomas  M.,  FV3122194. 
Ohnstad,  Pills  A..  PV31294n. 
Olander.  Nels  T..  PV3155972. 
Oldham.  Albert  T.,  PV3133107. 
Olson,  Orrin  J.,  PV3131732. 
Olson,  Ralph  E.  A.,  PV3138787. 
Olson.  Richard  W.,  PV3145769. 
O'Nell,  Burton  D.,  FV3131495. 
O'Neill,  Philip  J..  Jr.,  PV3138382. 
Orcutt.  James  R..  PV3134522. 
Orlowsky,  Rorys.  PV3131320. 
Ort,  Larry  M.,  PV3 120307, 
Osborn,  Terrell  J„  FV3146964. 
Osborne  Robert  L.,  FV3131777. 
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Osborne.  Zat  kle  F  .  FV3I56915. 
Osgood.  Eric  M..  rV3146550. 
Oss.  John  P  ,  PV3 138789. 
Owens.  Tlioma.';  E  ,  FV.3133367. 
Pace.  Jack  L..  F\'3133838. 
Paganoni.  John  A..  PV3145602. 
Pankau,  Larrv  J..  FV3136316. 
Pankhurst  John  P..  FV3134703. 
Paplzan.  Staulcv  D..  FV3154932. 
Parcelewlcz.  John  M  .  FV3138302. 
Parham,  Donald  M,.  FV3146022. 
Parist,  John  T..  FV3155012. 
Parkhurst.  Perrin  P..  FV3131889. 
Parlette,  David  J.,  FV3129958, 
Parrott,  Evan  H..  Jr..  F\f3144685. 
Parsons.  Melvin  I..  FV3133640. 
P.asiecznv.  Reginald  E.   PV3I37232. 
Passev.  Glenn  T..  PV3132795. 
Pate,  Louis  M.,  Jr..  PV3139300 
P,atterson.  William  R..  FV3144971. 
Paul,  William  S..  FV'3137235. 
Paulev.  Jerome  S  .  FV3139152. 
Paulson.  James  R..  FV3120116. 
Payne.  Thomas  J.,  FV3155641. 
Peacock.  Clav  E..  Jr..  FV3145740. 
Pearce,  Jerrv  I..  P\-3138399. 
Pearson,  Anthonv  J..  FV3137172. 
Pearson,  Robert  P..  FV3135987. 
Pease.  Ronald  K..  FV3128714. 
Peavier.  Louis  J..  FV31287BG1. 
Peca.Louis  J..FV3138401. 
Peck.Harry  R..  F\'3119980. 
rederson,  Deuni  >  G..  FV3154863, 
Pelrles,  Hervev  A..  FV3134G'0G. 
F°Kinul!!,  -Andrew  J..  FV3154913, 
Pence,  Heecc  C.  Jr..  FV3136802. 
Pendergast,  Richard.  FV3132277, 
i'enm.n   Robert  D..  PV312aK9. 
Pe'niliii't-.n.  Cnailes  D.    FV3132780. 
Peppier.  Robert  W..  FV3130906. 
Perkins.  Paul  J.   F','3145:i.^a. 
Perkllis.  Ern-:";t  R..  FV31 19759. 
iVrkuis.  Joseph  H..  PV3 137802. 
Pcrklr.s.  Thoma.-,  H..  FV.",  146588. 
Pen-ill.  W.ilter  .\..  PV3l;.i jr',<4. 
Pnters    Lav.'rence  W     FV3 137243, 
Pi'tersen.  Loren  M..  FV3I33459. 
Peterson,  Earle  C,  FV3I22881. 
Pjlorson,  William  K,,  rV3147139. 
ppttit.  Lvic  S..  Jr.,  FV3144778. 
Pfannkuch.  Kurt  J.,  FV3in'-,C73. 
Pfe'iYr.  F,d\v>rd  H,,  Jr.,  FV3120360. 
Pfeil.  Kennert  A..  FV3132C84. 
Phen.cie.  Paul  O..  FV315G096. 
Pifuialto.  Albert  G.   FV3136814. 
PickcU.  Cliaile.=  R..  FV3130652. 
Pierce.  Ldv.-nrd  L..  FV313O022. 
Pierron.  Sills  J.   FV315.')473. 
Pike.  J.ancs  F.,  FV3I35244. 
Pilkmtiion.  David  L.,  FV3119692. 
Pimeiuel   .Autmuo  T  .  FV3134446. 
Pincki.rd.  Nrel  P..  FV3132911. 
Pino.  Cristobal.  FV3137253. 
Piper.  William  P..  III.  F\-3138816. 
Pitman.  Edward  S  .  FV31  45900. 
Pittma.n.  Nathan  S,.  FV3146052. 
Piz/o.  Eiicene  T..  Jr.   FV3139323. 
Pladars    Anuris.  FV3121568. 
Pl.Ttt:k.  AiUhoiv-  W..  FV,'130077, 
Plenei'.  J'lrv  M.,  Fr3154405. 
Pluiiketi.  Wiirrtd  \\ ..  FV3138317. 
Pocock.  Donald  L,.  FV3134049. 
Poe,  Low.s  W..  FV2207fil3. 
Poehier.  Michael  S,.  FVai29216. 
Poelzl.  Paul  R..  FV3155015. 
Polanskv    Thomas  W..  FV3137255. 
Poling.  Howard  E..  Jr..  PV3131796. 
Polk.  Robert  C.  FV31 19265. 
Pollard.  Allen  C.  PV3132B62. 
Ponte.  David.  J..  FV3136008. 
Porft.  Yves  A..  PV3146973. 
Porten.  Ronald  E..  PV3131419. 
Porter.  Samuel  E  .  PV3136821. 
Posgate.  James  C  .  Jr..  FV3145720. 
Poteet.  Leon  J..  FV3 155582. 
Potter.  Gerald  G..  PV3 132094. 
Potter,  Robert  K.,  FV3120353. 
Potts,  Douglas  W..  PV3129928. 
Potts.  William  R..  Ill,  PV3132912, 
Poucher,  Prank  I,  Jr..  PV3131156. 
Powers.  Lehman  C  .  FV3156553. 
Praeger.  Ralph  S  .  FV3 154406. 


PreslPV.  Adrian  P..  FV3138426. 
Prilre.ArrtnirG    Jr    FV3 134343, 
Primoli.  Dennis  I..  FV3156981. 
Pringle,  Peter  C  ,  I'n'3131455. 
Proctor.  Cortez.  A..  FV31.V2398. 
Procvson.  John  J.   FV313842'.i 
Proltltt.  Thomas  C.  tW?  156725. 
Protean.  Robert  I.  FA-3129219. 
Pthlde.  William  W.  FV3138430. 
Pund,  Harrv  C.  III.  FV31iiG341, 
Purrer,  Tom  V,  FV3129811- 
Puscher,  Edward  A  ,  FV3132188. 
Pvle,  Darrel  E..  FV3 1415936 
Ouavie.  Dean  W..  lAM  156844. 
Qulglev.  William  S.  Jr.,  FV3155842. 
Qulli.  Emmet  C.   FV3145a99, 
yuUlin.  Ravmond  I...  FV3 128966. 
Quin.  Erne;:t  J,.  FV31470,'i9. 
Quirk.  John  T.FV31-'.5I89. 
Rasr.  Wayne  I.,  FV3131826. 
Rabbltt.  James  F  ,  FV3131417. 
Racklev.  Hubert  J..  FV.il36837. 
Rader.  Robert  D  .  FV3132ie9. 
Rager.  IraS..FV3132021. 
Ragni.  James  E..  FV3 128264. 
Rains,  James  P..  FV31352;i5, 
Raiscn.  William  T..  FV;^  135075. 
Ramthun.  Gnry  I  .  PV3139167. 
Ramunas.  Villus.  FV3122859. 
Randall.  Michael  W..  FV3 136840. 
Rando'jv.  Charles  I..  Ill,  FV3155251. 
Rasmussen,  Rov  H.,  FV3134G09. 
Raspet,  David.  FV3131023. 
Ratchffe,  James  A  ,  FV3119830. 
Rawlins.  Jerrv  C..fA'3 110969. 
R.awFon.  David  P..  FV3137809. 
Rav.  Darel  H..  FV3145572 
Rav.  JamesF,,FV3128120, 
Ra\iiiond.  Donald  M..  pn'3154738. 
Ravncs.  George  D..  FV3132700. 
Rtix-Uc.  Vf mora.  J,  Jr.,  rV3136842. 
Reece.  James  I...  FV3 1331^52, 
Reece.  John  M,.  F\'311B9R9. 
Reed.  DarrcU.  D,,  F\'315.5644, 
Reed.  Waller  A  ,  Jr..  FV3120153. 
Re-se.  Cliytnn  T..  Jr..  FV3132191. 
Reese.  Donald  F..  P\-3120220. 
Rch.  Lawrence.  1-V312a!.91. 
Reid.  Barrv  L,   FV3134  3a6. 
Relfel.  Garelu  L  .  I-A'3134131. 
Rpimann.  Rene.  Jr.  rv:M33}43. 
Reinan.  Curtis  v..  FV'P  1353,53. 
Renner.  Robert  L..  F\-3U,3074. 
Ren.-iue.  Ronald  R    FV3139088. 
lieniz.  Lew  M..  Jr  .  I-V315CG43. 
Ueuiershan.  Racer  C,  FV.n44993. 
R?W:S.Ja;o.  J.   rV3 144544, 
Kexruad.  Roniid  R..  F-^'3137S11. 
Rcvos.  Rogr'.io,  Jr..  F\V,I383M. 
Rcvnolds.  Doncld  L  .  F\-3rM0'i9. 
Revnokis.  John  T.  FV314C1(  4 
Rcvnolds.  Robert  K  .  IV  3132720. 
Rhodes.  Kenneth  F..  F\-31 56407. 
Rice.  Charks  I..  rV3134:42. 
Rice,  Stanlev  M..  I-T31552C2, 
Richardson,  Michael  E„  FV3131203. 
Richman,  Robert  S,.  F\'3156749. 
Richtcr.  Carl  J..  FV3145011. 
Rider.  Ray  I  ,.  1^3132078 
Riedell,  ("harles  A,.  >V31,'^5563. 
Riel,  Charles  J,.  Jr..  F'>':i;i331o6. 
Riggs.  Dan  W..  F\''3136321. 
Rincv.  Robert  L,.  FV3138453. 
Rlnkcr.  Bruce  C..F^'312y41G. 
Rivas.  R3ma-i  V..  FV3 128845. 
Rivera.  .Antcnic.  I-n'3129525 
Riv.ezzo.  Louis  A..  FV3135281. 
Roach,  Dale  A..  FV3132002. 
Roach,  Rcben  R  .  FV312y2C5. 
Roberts,  Charles  P..  rV3122834. 
Roberts.  Hulon,  T.,  FV3156734. 
Robertson.  Orv.he  G,.  FV3154959. 
Rcbinson.  Daniel  W  ,  Jr  .  FV3133930. 
Robinson.  Gerald  D..  r'V3131746. 
Roche.  Michael  P.,  Jr..  P\'3145091. 
Rogers.  Douglas  J,.  FA'3137645. 
Rogers.  John  S..  P\'31 56067. 
Bohrer,  James  A.,  FV3134620. 
Rcmanat,  Arturo  M.,  F^'3132314, 
Romano.  Rudolph  T  .  FV3136046, 
Romeo,  Pasquale,  R  F  ,  Jr..  FV3138846. 
Rompf,  Robert  A.,  FV3130877, 


Hoonev,  Michael  J..  FV;;!:;:t;'J8. 
Rorabeck.  James  A..  FV3131797. 
Ro-eler  Hoh-.-rt  \  .  FV3;-''l'^n7 
Rosenzwelg.  Stephen.  PV3 147276. 
Ross.  Donald  G..  FV3131748. 
Rover,  Robert  F..  PV3131842. 
Rubinstein,  Herbert  S.,  FV3136056. 
Rudder.  Jo.seph  W..  FV.n 38476. 
Rufidick.  Robert  F  ,  FV3120384. 
Rupert.  Ixitils  C.  FV3145731. 
Russell,  Albert  1  ,  FV3135330. 
Russell.  Daniel  I.  FV3146951. 
Ru.ssell,  Rav  L  .  PV3108227. 
Ru.'=sell.  Samuel  H..  FV3135312. 
Rutenbeck.  Fred  O.  FV3129932. 
Rvan.  Donald  J..  FV3130598. 
Rvkoskiv.  Jo.-^eph  F.,  Jr.  PV3144481. 
Saarela,  William  A,,  FV3131828. 
Sable,  Ronald  K.,  FV3138481, 
Salkl.  Edwvn  M..  FV3120097. 
Salger,  Harvev  P  ,  FV3120229, 
Sallee,  James  A.,  FV3136890 
Sammons.  Robert  K.,  FV3131459. 
Sanders.  Cliarles  G..  PV3146597. 
Sanders.  Tliomas  M.  FV  3138485. 
Sankcv.  Richard  B..  FV3145298. 
.•^'.arat  "b  irthraemew  P.  FV3134912. 
Sartl.  Sanlord  S..  FV3144683. 
Sarlga.  John  J.,  FV3155396. 
Scanlon.  Paul  F.,  FV31 19919. 
Scartf,  George  D,.  Ill,  FV3I292C8, 
Schatfer.  Bruce  C.  FV3133212. 
.Schafer.  Daniel  R..  FV3136070. 
Schafcr.  Harold  G..  PV3134211. 
Schailner.  William  O..  FV3155761. 
Scheme.  Joseph  K..  Jr..  FV315G073. 
Scheller.  Michael  J..  FV3130969. 
Schillcn.  Nicholas  A..  Jr.,  FV3134074. 
Schlllreff.  Harold  V..  FV3144537. 
.Schiros.  Francis.  FV3 146064. 
Schlatter.  Jvhn  P..  FV3144053. 
.Schlosberc.  Joel  F..  FV3138492. 
.Schrnicit,  Allan  E  ,  FV3137310, 
Si  hmidt,  Joseph  P    FV,n38494. 
Schmcker,  George  W..  FV3129335. 
Schneider,  Anthonv  G    FV3133932. 
Sclineiucr.  .Arthur  C  FV3139073. 
Schoheld,  Jerrv  G..  FV3137312. 
S-^haeder.  Harold  D.,  FV31i;'804. 
Schoeder,  Rudolph  J.  HI,  FV3154580. 
Schuermann,  Max  I..  FV:>129222, 
Schumacher.  Donald  E..  FV3138682. 
Schuur.  DaMd  H.  FV3!r.,Ti;4, 
Schwartz.  Diniel  O,  FV313'i9!4. 
Scinor.  liirhard  S  .  FV313:)0a9. 
Scott,  Joseph  I..  FV3129731, 
Scott,  L..rrv  H,  FV3137T17 
Scott.  Richard  \V,,  FV.M31374. 
Scott.  Robert  J,   FV3i:.7"lB 
Scott.  Thomas.  F\-3138867. 
Scovlll.  Chris.  FV3 138903. 
Sealc.  Kennnh  L.  FV.''13272!. 
Seaton.  Mlcn.^el  R  .  FV31",5077, 
Sebolka.  James  B.  T.,  FV3128907. 
Sechler   .'oseph  S,.  FV3l07a62. 
Scelev.  Glenn  R  .  FV312r>3a2. 
Sehorn.  James  F  ,  FV3132034, 
Sellers    .■\rchie  H,.  Jr.,  FV31504G2. 
Sellers.  Joe  L,  Jr,.  FV3J2382_3._ 
Serpent.  Eugene  P  ,  FV313850j, 
Scwell,  Mlllon  H  .  FV313C921. 
Shaner,  James  R,,  FV3155932, 
Shafferman,  Edward  L,,  FV3130737. 
Sharp    CliSord  G,    FV3139050. 
Sliav.  Howard  W..  FV3129.-i35. 
Shav,  Richard  P  .  FV313C924, 
Shea    Robert  F  .  FV3 130081. 
Shea    William  F     FV3128826. 
.Shaetrer.  John  W.  Jr  .  FV3146752. 
Shearer.  Alexander  W.   FV3137324. 
Sheets.  Harold  T..  FV3131733. 
Sheffield.  John  A..  FV3129536. 
Shelton.  Hu<-h  J..  FV3156554. 
Sherer.  James  H..  FV3129033. 
Shetter.  David  H  .  FV3138513. 
Shettlem.ore.  Walter  P.  FV3154906. 
Shlnpaugh.  Robert  L,.  FV3134054. 
Shlpman.  James  M..  FV3129090. 
Shlpp.  George  P..  FV3146556. 
Shlvell,  David  R.,  FV3134180. 
Shoemake,  Ronald  A.,  PV3132917. 
Shura,  John  A„  PV3131328 
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ShurtUtT.  John  D  .  FV3 154604 
Shiister.  Jerrold  rf    Fv  3146007. 
Slburn,  George  G..  FV3155337 
Sickles.  Herbert  D  .  FV3 129733. 
Stemann,  John  W..  FV3109114. 
SUtanen.  D  ivid  M  .  FV3 130878. 
Sllva.  Claude  A  .  PV3136930 
Sllvernail.  Jon  J..  F\'3132966 
Slmmon.s.  James  .■X  .  FV313733.T 
Simonettl.  Ronald  R  .  FV3131287. 
Simpson.  John  C.  FV3131987 
Sims.  Hu?h  D..  PV31 10063 
Sims,  Robert  L.,  FV3130659 
Sinclair.  Prank  D..  FV3138518. 
Singer.  Stuart  P..  PV3155419. 
SJordal,  Paul  P..  PV3155655 
Skatberg.  Leon  S  .  FV3 136104. 
Skerry.  Hugh  P..  PV3154700. 
Sklllman.  Sherman  L..  PV3128106. 
Skinner.  Thomas  R.  W..  Jr  .  PV3107336. 
Skrobot.  John  D..  FV3133134. 
Slater.  Albert  D..  PV3128533. 
Slater.  Robert  A..  PV3139014. 
Slaughter.  John  T  .  Jr..  FV3132592. 
Sloan.  James  M..  PV3154410. 
Sloan.  William  G..  Jr.,  FV3130679. 
Sluls.  Norman.  Jr..  FV3156626. 
Smetek.  Ronald  T..  FV3130911. 
Smialkl    W.ilter  A.  FV3130082. 
Smith.  David  B  .  PV3133136. 
Smith.  David  H  .  PV3146,524. 
smith,  Donald  W..  FV3129995. 
smith,  Ptovd  R..  PV3129035. 
Smith.  George  C,  FV3120319. 
Smith.  Gordon  C.  PV3146332. 
Smlth.Guy  A.  FV3136941. 
Smith.  Henry  R..  PV3137344. 
Smith,  Horace  D  .  PV3132594. 
Smith.  James  A..  FV3U5465. 
Smith.  James  R  .  FV3132870. 
Smith.  Jcremv  P..  FV31:32992. 
Smith,  Jcdle  R.,  III.  PV3108273. 
Smith,  Larrv  R..  FV3146759. 
Smith,  Lester  C.  PV3130439. 
Smith.  Marcus  C.  Jr..  PV3130026. 
Smith.  Marvin  W..  FV3119949. 
Smith.  Matthew  R..  FV3113576. 
Smith.  Melvin  R..  PV3154938. 
Smth.  Paul  D,.  FV3131830. 
Smith.  Richard  C.  FV3132586. 
Smith.  Rlch.ird  I..  FV3 136943. 
Smith.  Roger  D..  FV3 138899. 
Smith.  Rolf  C,  Jr.,  FV3146774. 
Smith,  Rovnl  C.  FV3145650. 
Smith.  Stanley  G..  FV3 137351. 
Smith.  Stan  ev  D..  FV3156923. 
Smith,  Steven.  PV3131190. 
Smith.  Turner,  Jr..  FV3066144. 
Smith.  William  P..  Jr..  FV3129341. 
Smits,  Charles  A..  FV3135314. 
Snodgrass.  Thomas  F..  FV3145269. 
Snvder.  Robert  P  .  Jr..  FV3133891. 
Soiiulik.  Gerard.  PV3146568. 
Sok  ilo'.vski.  La-.vrenoe  P.  FV3137354. 
Solander.   Eric  M.  FV3133422. 
Somcrs.  Robert  C.  .  Jr..  PV3145777. 
Sord!.  Rov  J..  FV31 19639 
Soro.^a.  Michael,  FV3136121, 
Soulrv.  Ralph  C  .  FV3155225. 
South.  David  J..  FV3132798. 
Souza.  George.  II.  FV3 134447. 
Speckman.  Leo  D..  FV3144755. 
Speer.  Bruce  P..  FV3129094. 
Speer.  James  D..  FV3131831. 
Sponevbarger.  Robert  D..  FV3135079. 
Spor.  Stephen  T  .  FV3122837. 
Spradlin.  Freddie  L.,  FV3156924. 
Spring.  Wavne  K  .  FV3129910. 
Sprotberv.  Dale  H,.  FV3102900. 
Squazzo,  Emll  M..  FV3144655. 
Stackhouse.  Asa  M.,  Hi.  FV3129911. 
SUicv.  A.irun  T..  PV3131024. 
Stanies,  Thomas  T  ,  Jr.,  FV3129226. 
Stanford.  Weldon  K..  PV3129547. 
Stanlev.  Brooke  H..  FV3132512. 
Stanlev.  Earl  A.,  III.  FV3154939. 
SWpp  James  L..  FV3129736. 
Stark.  Robert  D.,  FV3133171. 
Starr.  William  R  .  FV3131948. 
Staviskv.  William,  Jr.,  PV3146336. 
St.  Clair,  Meredith  P.,  FV3132278. 
Steele,  Michael  T..  FV3134709, 
Steele,  Phillip  A.,  PV3130047. 


Stelgleder.  Roy  R  .  PV3138884. 
Stephen.son.  Robert  J    FV3137827. 
Sternal.  Branch  K  .  PV3146994. 
Sterud.  James  A  .  FV3 156487. 
Stevens.  Joseph  E  .  FV3 134847. 
Stevenson.  Walter  H  .  FV3146660. 
Steward.  Lenwood.  FV3138819. 
Steward.  Ronnie  B  .  FV3146233. 
Stew  irt.  Donald  M  .  FV3130741. 
Stewart.  James  A..  FV3129737. 
Stewart,  Samuel  P.,  FV3133161. 
Stewart  Tliomas  S.,  FV3120143. 
Stewart.  William  E..  FV31 19577. 
Stichier.  Richard  D  .  FV3136138. 
Stickell    Rutherford  D..  Jr  .  FV3156358. 
Slillman.  Robert  L..  FV3134675. 
Stoddard.  Scott  G  .  FV3133819. 
Stogsdill.  Kevin  G..  FV31 19661. 
Stokes.  George  B  .  FV3 156631. 
Stokes.  James  L..  FV3131025. 
Storm.  Donald  E..  FV3132105. 
Stoves.  Charles  G..  FV3107153. 
Strawn.  Dale  H..  FV3131679. 
Street,  Ernest  G,,  FV3147040, 
Streeter.  David  W  .  PV3136328. 
Stuhr.  David  B,.  FV3132364. 
Stumhofer,  David  O  .  FV3132307. 
Stump.  Kenneth  R..  FV3146063. 
Sturm.  Robert  B,.  FV3138074. 
Suoer.  Richard  J  .  FV3155698. 
Sullivan.  John  J..  FV3146255. 
Sullivan.  Tiiomas  J,.  FV3 145787. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  W,.  FV3134213. 
Sully.  John  A..  FV31  16540. 
Summers.  George  B  .  FV3145710. 
Summcrvllle.  Carson  O..  Jr..  FV3120064. 
Sinnrell.  Howard  O  ,  FV3131607. 
Sutclitfe.  John  H..  FV3135004. 
Suter.  Thomas  C.  FV3134711. 
Sutherland.  Lewis  G..  FV31 12104. 
Swann.  Weslev  G..  FV313a6n4. 
Swan.son.  George  P  .  FV3107648, 
Swartz.  J,  A..  FV313n501. 
Sweet,  Dwlght   A..  FV1120386. 
Sweeting.  Gerald  W  ,  FV3131845. 
Swenlin.  Carl  E.,  FV3137828. 
Swett.  Robert  L..  FV3140a43.  ' 

Swift.  Norman  B,.  FV3131394. 
Svkes.  Larrv  D.,  FV3134939. 

Szachara.  Walter  S,.  FV3130n50. 

Szvmcz.ik.  Edward  J  .  FV3 146232. 

Szvmkowicz.  Phillip  A,,  FV31  45914. 

T.ilbot.  Donald  E..  FV3t34573. 

Tanner.  Robert  W  .  FV3 156826. 

Tapia.  Manuel  H..  FV31 19613. 

Tarre.  Ger.ild  S..  FV313190_5. 

Tatom.  John  K..  FV3 14715a. 

Tavlor.  John  C.  PV3 156034. 

Tavlor.  Joseph  B..  FV3131734. 

Tavlor   William  H..  FV:i  137385. 

Tcrapak.  Robert  M..  FV314G846. 

Terrill.  Leo  M..  FV31472U8. 

Terrv.  Jav  W  .  FV3l;i2603. 

Terwillicer.  Richard  L..  FV3135010. 

Test.  James  T..  FV3I23113. 

Tliaetc.  Kenneth  D..  FV3120122. 

Tharrington.  Joliu  C.  FV3132924. 

Thiemc.  Frank  E  .  Jr  .  FV31 19996. 

Thoina.s.  .\llan  R.,  FV3146834. 

Thoma«.  Jack  A.,  FV3138907. 

Thomas.  James  M..  Jr  .  FV3I46967. 

Thomas.  Jimmie  L..  FV3 134340. 

Tlli'mas.  John  C.  FV3155591. 

Thoina.s.in.  Thom;is  J  .  FV3132246. 

Thompson.  David  N  .  FV3 138909. 

Thompson.  Don  R  ,  FV3128244. 

Thompson.  Garv  J..  FV3156099. 

Thompson.  Glen  M,,  FV3134935. 

Thompson.  James  R  .  FV3I37390. 

Thompson.  John  M..  FV3134091. 

Thomp^un.  John  W  .  FV3145437. 

Thompson.  Max  P..  Jr..  FV3155593. 

Thompson.  Phillip  P  .  FV3136990. 

Thompson.  William  I  .  FV3145316. 

Thornton.  Penrod  S..  FV3156635. 

Thorup.  Michael  W  .  FV3131082. 

Threet.  James  C,  FV3154941. 

Tldwell.  Robert  I..  FV3156705. 

Tindell.  Bobby  P  .  FV3147160. 

Tingley.  Lawrence  P.,  PV3138564. 

Tlrman,  Valentin  W.,  Jr.,  PV3119615. 
Tobias,  Bruce  R..  FV3 138565. 


Todd,  George  E.,  PV3136999. 
Toliver,  Richard.  PV31 19578. 
Tollefsen.  Albert  F  .  FV3134061. 
Tompkins.  Tommv  R..  FV3130580. 
Torikal,  Francis  T..  FV3120100, 
Toth,  Mlron  W..  FV3146811. 
Towner,  Dick  L.,  PV3U9616, 
Townsend,  Howard  G..  Jr..  FV3139018. 
Tracv,  Irving  A..  FV3138914. 
Trawick.  Aldolphos,  FV31071C5. 
Traylor,  Bobby  C  PV3156752. 
Trlcarico.  Vincent.  Jr..  FV3138844. 
Tripp.  Leslie  G.  H  .  Jr..  FV3138915. 
Trojanowski,  James  C.  FV3120125. 
Trover.  Alan  J..  PV3 134972. 
Tucker,  Jerry  A..  FV3133576. 
Tucker,  John  A..  FV3137402. 
Tucker,  Jon  L.,  FV3144532. 
Tudor.  Blllv  D..  FV3138575. 
TuUis.  Frank  L  .  FV3138576, 
Turner.  David  C  .  PV3145767. 
Turner  Michael  A..  PV3136170. 
Twaddell.  Jerry  W  .  FV3155057. 
Twlford.  Clement  W..  FV3132367. 
Twomblv.  James  F  .  FV3145896. 
Tvler.  Dale  G..  FV3128723 
Uiltt.  CarlE,.Jr,.FV3i;iin71. 
Ulman.  L.iwrence  P  .  FV3137410. 
Unkel.  Terrence  D  .  FV3138933. 
Urban.  John  P,,  FV3131330. 
Urbanski.  Raymond  M.,  F3136173. 
Uren.  Nicholas  G,.  FV3145086. 
Uthe.  Warren  A..  PV3 134687. 
Utterback.  Ralnh  M..  Jr..  F\'3I55768. 
Vancamp.  Kenneth  J,.  F^-3154819. 
Vanhorn.  Billv  L..  PV3137832. 
Vanmeter.  Rlcliard  H..  FV3139092. 
Vanoverschelde.  Eugene  L..  F\'3156489. 
Vecchlo.  Joseph  J,.  FV3138,n93. 
Venable.  Gradv  P  .  FV3155n91. 
Vick.  David  R..  FV3137r)55. 
Vlckrev.  Charles  W..  F\'313510a. 
Vlda.  Joseph  T..  FV3156370. 
Vlerno.  George  P..  F\'3146574. 
Vines.  Thomas  L..  F\'3 120070. 
ViscasiUas.  Philip  A..  FV3131439. 
Vogel.  John  M..  FV3145864. 
Wade.  James  W,.  FV31325I3. 
Wadsworth.  Peter.  FV3154598. 
Wagner.  James  A..  FV3130052. 
Wagner.  Richard  C.  F\'3156056. 
Walker.  David  D..  F\'313HG02. 
Walker.  Garv  L..  F\'3130441. 
Walker.  Hubert  C.  Jr..  F\-3145724. 
Wall.  Jerald  C.  FV3146G06. 
Wallace.  Paul  A..  Jr..  FV31291G3. 
Walling.  Thomas  O..  F\'3137425. 
Walsh.  Louis  C..FV3132370. 
Walters.  Roger  W..  FV3 131634. 
Waltman.  Richard  P..  FV3315299. 
Walton.  George  T.,  Jr,,  FV3136193. 
Wandllng,  Larrv  W..  FV3135n0. 
Wang.  Joseph  C.  T..  F\'3132139. 
Ward.  Jerrold  D..  FV3135235. 
Warddrip.  Robert  L..  PV31471 11. 
Warf  Christopher  G..FV3134727. 
Warren.  Elton  A..  Jr..  FV3128836. 
Warren,  John  R,.  FV3130000. 
Watson.  Michael  D..  FV315C371. 
Watson,  William  M..  F\'2211912. 
Wavland.  Richard  D..  FV3 132125. 
Waznev.  Edward  L.,  PV3 1-2888. 
Wear.  Norman  G..  FV3139304. 
Weaver.  James  S..  Jr..  FV3156145. 
Weaver.  Richard  M..  F\'3136197. 
Weaver.  Robert  E..  FV3123934. 
Webb,  Danny  A.,  F\'3138613. 
Webb,  Michael  M..  F\'3135361. 
Weber,  Joseph  F..  FV3130914. 
Webster.  Arthur  T..  FV3130582. 
Weiner.  Leonard  I..  FV3122862. 
Weis  Dan  J..  FV3136200. 
Wels,  Erhard  G.,  Jr.,  FV3131698. 
Welch,  Alfred  P.,  PV3133174. 
Wells,  Carl  H..  Jr..  FV3129970. 
Wells,  Elwln,  FV3132970. 
Wells.  Robert  S.,  PV3132682. 
Wells,  Ronald  D.,  FV3147080. 
Wentworth.  Dennis  G..  FV3145105. 
Wertz,  Daniel  L.,  FV3132876. 
West,  Hlrum  P.,  FV3135143. 
Wetzsteon,  Sterling,  FV3155105. 
Wheatley,  Richard  D.,  PV3135111. 


April  8,  1068 


Wheeler.  Richard  F  .  FV3057946 
Whelan.  Charles  K..  FV3129159. 
Whitaker.  Roger  S..  FV3133133, 
White.  Benjamin  T  .  FV3129606. 
White.  Douglas  W  .  PV3138938. 
White.  Frederick  J  .  FV3129935. 
White,  Michael  F  ,  FV3138939, 
White.  William  C,  FV31.iyl72, 
Whittlinger.  Gary  F  .  FV3144416. 
Wiand.  Harold  F  .  FV3135109. 
WicKhun.  Donald  M..  FV3138623. 
Wicks.  Duane  J  .  FV3146058 
Widdltield.  Noel  F  .  FV3120388. 
Wiegand.  Albert  A  .  FV3138624. 
Wleland.  Michael  H  .  FV3130087. 
Wi'-tgen.  Gerald  F..  FV3138625. 
Wiggle.'worth.  George  E..  Jr,,  FV3137045. 
Wiggs,  DaMd  L.  FV3136332 
Wilder.  William  M  ,  III.  FV3137236. 
Wilds.  Edward  G  .  FV3156146. 
Wiles.  Jackie  L,.FV3132669. 
Wiles.  James  K  .  FV31 56035, 
Wllev.  Francis  T..  PV3138998. 
Wllhelm.  James  L..  FV3136210. 
Wilhelm.  John  P  .  FV3127889. 
Williams.  Charles  S..  Jr..  FV3138947. 
Williams.  Clarence  R  .  FV3146056. 
Williams.  David  M..  FV3134093. 
Williams.  Douglas  L,.  FV3128n9. 
Williams.  G.irv  K,.  FV3I4G984, 
Williams.  Hovie  B,.  Jr..  FV3133169. 
Williams.  Jan  K,.  FV3129843. 
Williams.  Lonnie.  FV3144912. 
Williams.  Richard  P..  FV3 146700. 
Williams.  Robert  J,.  FV3145G80. 
Williams.  Walter  H,,  III.  PV3137046. 
Willman.  Gary  L..  FV3134517. 
Willson.  Herbert  D  .  FV3122863. 
Wilson.  Charles  R,.  FV3134974. 
Wilson.  Dwieht  F  .  FV3132993. 
Wilson.  Jam^s  M.,  F\-3n9G82. 
Wilson.  Johf-  A   HI.  F\-3137053. 
Wilson.  John  H  .  FV3136215. 
Wilson.  Lurry  A.  FV3129428, 
Wilson.  Larry  D..  FV3137054. 
Wilson.  Marion  G,,  F\'3134916. 
Wilson   Thomas  L..  FV3108185. 
Wiltrout,  Bovce  W,.  FV3146972. 
Wlltuck.  Robert.  FV3137847. 
Winburn.  Cliffoi-i  I..  FV3137057. 
Windey.  John  L  .  r^'3134435. 
Winebarner.  Forrest  S  .  PV3 137058. 
WiKland.  Gene  E,.  FV3137060. 
Winn.  Robert  C,  FV3138635. 
Wishart.  James  P..  FV3129750. 
Wlsler.  Richard  A,.  FV3133036. 
Wojtusik.  Tliaddeus.  FV3145193. 
Wolf.  Charles  R..  FV3129841. 
Woodard.  Darre!!  D..  FV3138928. 
Wouds.  Edward.  FV3133312. 
Wooldridge.  Dale  A..  FV3133155. 
Wordell.  Lvnden  P..  F\^3n9886. 
Workman.  Joseph  P  .  PV3137461. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Worlev,  Ben  J  .  FV3147246. 

Worthy.  Howard  R  .  F\-3 130088. 
Wright.  LvleH  .FV31311li6 
Wrobel.  John  E.,  Jr  .  FV3155028. 
Wuest.  William  A  .  FV3156264. 
Wusk,  Larry  L  ,  FV3155129. 
Wvckotf.  Robert  A  ,  FV3134r.l8 
Yagodzinski.  Francis  P  .  FV3134519. 
Yeend.  Richard  C    Jr  .  FV.l  119544, 
YelvingtoM.  William  M  .  FV31i;i*040. 
York.  Wayne  P  .  FV31 19997 
Youngbl Md.  W.nstun  R  ,  FV313G231. 
Yuss.  Frederick  I  .  FV3144439, 
Zamora.  Alonso  G  ,  Jr  ,  FV3146544. 
Zarucchl,  L-roy  D  .  FV3 129566, 
Zavatson.  James  M    F\  ,•(146728. 
Zepeda.  Fernando.  FV3 137852. 
Zern.  Richard  A  .  FV3129430. 
Zielini^ki   Edward  J  ,  Jr  .  FV3129633. 
Zimmerman.  J>;n  C.  FV3120203. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  G  ,  FV3144721. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  K  .  FV3130749. 
Zodin.  Ronald  H  .  FV3156529. 
Zook.  Harold  J..  F\'3132201. 
Zuberbtinler.  Rudoloh  U  .  FV3120127. 
Zumwalt.  James  P..  FV3155288. 
The  following   distinguished   graduates   of 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
pointment  m  the  Regular   Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of   second   lieutenant,   under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of   rank  to   be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force: 
'  Barrett.  James  S..  Jr..  FV32 16057. 
Barron.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  FV322512C 
Blau.  Stuart  J..  FV3223299. 
Blunt.  James  H..  FV3223552. 
Brandon.  John  D..  FV3223127. 
Brewer,  James  C.  FV3223417. 
Buxton,  William  C,  FV3223786. 
Castillo,  Jose  R..  FV3223304. 
Crawford.  David  R..  FV3223087. 
Crews.  Donald  R.,  FV3225126. 
Davidson.  Cullen  I.  G..  FV3223856. 
DeLimg.  Mvron  J..  Jr..  PV3223723. 
Falk.  Frank  J.,  Jr..  FV3223629.  ^ 

Gambardella.   Andrew   W..   Jr..   FV3223543. 
Glascoe.  Gary  R  ,  FV3223911. 
Hintze.  Robert  W..  FV3223482. 
Jaep  William  P..  Jr..  FV3223444. 
Johnson.  Norman  E..  F\'3223538. 
Keible.  Edward  A..  Jr..  FV3223622. 
Kennedy,  Charles  D..  FV3216074. 
Knight.  James  E..  FV3216077. 
Laffertv,  Alfred  L..  Jr..  FV3223980. 
Lewis.  Bret  B..  F\'3223804. 
Malvestuto.  L(juis  A  .  FV3216082. 
Mandell.  Bradford  B..  FV3216083. 
May,  John  W..  FV3216086. 
McMacken.  Rov  W..  FV3223848. 
Moore.  Lester  R..  PV3223364. 
Munger.  Steven  S..  FV3223694. 
Pace,  Lawrence,  FV3223657. 
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Pearson.  Ttxld  W  .  FV3223939. 
Raymond.  William  C  .  FV3223194. 
Rich.  William  R,.  FV3216092. 
Robertson.  Samuel  T,.  III.  FV3223490. 
Sa.sena.  William  J,,  FV3223961, 
Simpson.  Larry  A  ,  FV3223129. 
Siskind.  John  P  .  FV3223I59. 
Startin.  Mavl.^i  J  .  FV3223I76 
Stout.  Delbert  B  .  PV3223197. 
Swilrzljln.  liunaki  W    KV.i2j:v;22. 
Tliomp.^on.  GeoKlov  R  .  FV3223403. 
Vaughn    Laiirrn  K..  FV32nUO0. 
Wavl)righl    Robert  C  .  FV3223744. 
Wavm m    Holjcn   F,,  FV3223H4M, 
Wnvne,  Georre  H  .  FV3J234K1 
Wolf    Kdwurd  G     I'V.t21('.101 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Apiil  8.  196S: 

DEPARTMtNT  OF  DrFENRE 

J,  William  Doolittle.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   the  Air   Force. 

William  K  Brehm.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secret,. rv  of  tlie  Army. 

Randolph  S.  Driver,  of  Prnnsylvanta,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Barn,-    J.imes    .Siiillito.    nf   Ohio,   to   Ije   an 
Assistant  .Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
U.S.  Army 

The  loUowing-nained  officers  to  l)e  placed 
on  the  retired  li.,t.  in  grades  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962: 

TO    1!E    GENEBAL 

Gen.  Dwisht  Edward  Beach.  018747.  Army 

of    the    Unit^'d   St,ates    (major   general.   U.S. 
.■\rmv  I . 

TO  !iE  IlEfTENANT  l.FNERALS 

Lt  Gen  William  White  Dick.  Jr.,  018384. 
Army  of  the  United  .States  i  major  general. 
U.S.  .^rmv  I  , 

Li.  Gen  Robert  Hackett.  018380.  Army  of 
the'  United  States  i  major  general.  U.S. 
.Army  i . 

Lt"  Gen.  Lawrence  Joseph  Lincoln,  018968. 
Army  of  the  United  .States  ( major  general, 
U.S.  Army  1. 

Lt  Gen.  Edsar  Collins  Doleman,  019131. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general. 
U.S.  Army  I , 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Suites 
Code,  sections  593 1 ai   and  3392: 

TO  HE  MAJOR  GENERALS 

Brig   Gen.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose.  0460406. 
Brig.  Gen,  UiVern  Erick  Weber.  0963734. 
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Arkansas  Valley  Leaders  Hear  TVA's  Don 
McBride 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1968 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
future— a  future  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  which  Is  beginning 
now  and  which  will  accelerate  In  1970 
when  the  Arkansas  River  will  be  naviga- 
ble to  Catoosa.  Okla. 

The  members  of  the  Arkansas  Basin 
Development  Association  recently  were 
given  a  look  across  that  threshold,  and 


what  we  saw  wa.s  both  challenaing  and 
inspiring.  We  were  told  of  the  great  fu- 
ture we  have  in  .-^torc.  and  we  also  were 
warned  of  the  tremendous  ,iob  of  plan- 
ning and  conservation  which  we  must 
perform,  and  perform  well,  if  we  are  to 
en.ioy  the  full  benefits  of  the  development 
of  this  river. 

These  pictures  were  brought  to  us  by 
Mr.  Don  McBride,  a  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  who  has 
studied  the  progress  made  by  the  TVA. 
and  the  pitfalls  encountered  along  the 
way  in  this  Nation's  first  and  highly  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  overall  develop- 
ment of  a  river  basin. 

Mr.  McBride  has  spent  his  life  In  water 
resource  development.  As  a  consultant 
and  adviser  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  he  was  as  respon- 


sible as  anv  man  for  bringing  about  the 
development  program  on  the  Arkansas 

River  Basin.  ,  „  .^  • 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  McBride  s 
icmarks  and  observations  are  a  ■must" 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  full 
development  of  America's  water  re- 
sources. I  include  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Conflicts  in  a  Developed  RrvER 
(Address  bv  T\'A  Director  Don  McBride  at 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Basin 

Development     Association,     Tulsa.     Okla.. 

March  15.  1968) 

Yesterday  1970  was  a  long  way  off:  today  It 
Is  just  tomorrow. 

The  people  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  arc  about 
to  be  handed  a  completely  new  tool  to  shape 
the  future  ec/momic  progress  of  this  valley. 

A  natural  river  has  been  changed;  what 
was  unpredictable,  undependable.  and  con- 
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trolled  only  by  the  whims  of  weather  Is  now 
a  harneesed.  orderly,  obedient  servant— 11 
properly   utilized. 

This  new  tool  has  several  handles:  flood 
control,  navigation,  recreation,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  municipal  and  domestic  water 
supply,  water  quality  control  or  pollution 
abatement,  flsh  and  wildlife  opportunities, 
and  probably  many  others.  Likewise,  the  shore 
lands,  now  protected  from  nood,  will  give  op- 
portunltv  for  intensified  agriculture,  devel- 
opment of  Industrial  and  port  sites,  subdivi- 
sions for  housing  and  shopping,  development 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  resorts.  Don't 
overlook  the  possibility  of  the  new  town  con- 
cept. 

This  tool  with  many  handles  we  hope  will 
be  useful  In  solving  some  of  our  country's 
most  pressing  problems.  We  can  assume  that 
Industries  will  seek  out  this  Instrument — 
this  river  which  can  perform  so  many  tasks. 
We  can  assume  that  they  will  create  new  jobs 
in  new  areas,  hopefully  relieving  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  the  congested  cities.  Re- 
sults such  as  this  are  now  taking  place  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  ratifying  the  faith  that 
many  of  use  have  placed  In  the  economic 
validity  of  public  Investment  In  resources 
development. 

Th«  Important  question  Is  how  will  all  this 
be  managed,  and  by  whom?  How  will  the  best 
use  of  this  resource  be  determined?  What 
sort  of  development  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people? 

Does  the  tool  that  cost  almost  two  billion 
dollars  of  federal  funds  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  planned  program  of  state,  local, 
and    private    Investments? 

Can  we  plan  to  use  this  resource  to  the 
fullest  degree,  or  will  we  use  It  catch-as- 
catch-can — letting  it  grow  up  like  Topsy — 
In  a  way  that  will  be  costly,  w.uiteful.  and 
destructive  of  the  potential  opportunity? 
Will  future  ijeneratlons  have  to  unravel  .':ome 
colossal  ball  of  yarn,  snarled  by  our  negU- 
cence,  and  start  over  at  great  expense? 

I  p.-i.-^e  the.se  questions  becau?e  there  are 
conflicts  in  a  developed  river.  In  TV.\  we  have 
discovered  some  of  these  and  are  now  strug- 
gling with  proolems  created  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  as  man  changes  the  way  he  uses 
his  rivers  and  '.and.  This  .society  nf  more 
sophisticated  commerce  and  industrv  places 
higher  prlorltii-s.  on  the  prot-ectlon  of  our 
environment  and  ways  must  be  found  to 
meet  that  demand. 

The  physical  change  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  a  slack  water  navigation 
channel  within  Itself  creates  new  conditions. 
For  example,  in  a  chain  af  lakes,  water  re- 
leased from  upp)er  reservoirs  into  slack  water 
pools  behind  locks  and  dams  down  river  does 
not  carry  the  oxygen  of  a  free-flowing  stream, 
thus  does  not  "purify"  Itself  as  readily  as  a 
flowing  stream. 

Another  physical  change  that  is  taking 
place  on  the  Arkansas  is  the  accretion  of 
lands  caused  by  stabilized  banks  of  the  navi- 
gation channel.  This  land  will  become  shore 
land  usable  for  many  purposes 

Yes,  we  have  created  a  new  river,  and  over 
the  past  30  years  we  have  struggled  and 
prayed  to  make  this  dream  a  reality.  You  re- 
member one  of  Bob  Kerr's  sayings:  "Be  care- 
ful what  you  pray  for— you  may  get  it." 
But  we  were  careful.  In  our  prayers  and 
In  our  plans.  We  have  visualized  tows  of 
barges  carrying  raw  materials  to  industrial 
plants  along  the  river,  and  finished  products 
avuay  to  other  markets.  We  have  seen  in  our 
mind's  eye  the  long  line  of  workers  coming 
and  going  from  these  plants.  We  have  visual- 
ized the  new  recreational  developments,  the 
busy  ports,  the  prosperous  farms,  mines,  and 
forests — a  new  Utopia  for  business. 

It  can  happen — If  we  are  as  wise  In  plan- 
ning Its  use  as  we  have  been  in  promoting 
Its  construction. 
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■you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great 
progress  that  you  have  made  in  preparation 
for  the  utilization  of  this  new  resource  tool. 
The  cities  certainly  are  to  be  commended  tor 
voting  boi.di  and  the  acquisition  of  sites  for 
ports.'  Tlie  iiighway  program  Is  progressing 
to  serve  these  ports  Many  industries  are 
making  elabor.ite  plans  for  new  plants.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  State  Park  De- 
partment have  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  developing  recreation  facilities  and  plan- 
ning tor  expan.sion  to  meet  the  exploding 
demand.  This  is  commendable,  but  let's  take 
the  long  look  and  see  If  w?  can  fit  the  pieces 
Into  a  pattern  of  Uevelopmert  that  will  pro- 
vide the  best  for  now  and  for  the  future. 
This  long  look  will  reveal.  I  am  confident,  a 
new  course  of  action. 

A  multiple-riurpose  river  development 
stimulates  multiple  demands  for  the  use 
i>l  the  water  and  for  the  use  of  the  shore- 
line which  gives  .iccess  to  the  water.  Not  all 
of  these  demands  .irc  consistent.  Not  all  of 
them  are  compatible.  The  resolution  of 
these  conflicts  will  require  your  foresight, 
strong  action,  and  firm  declsior..  It  had 
best  come  now.  rather  than  sometime  In  the 
future. 

I  speak  from  the  experience  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Nation's  first 
demonstration  in  multiple-purpose  river  de- 
velopment, which  in  1968  i3  completing  its 
35th  year.  It  is  an  experience  which  can  be 
very  v.iluabie  to  the  people  and  the  busl- 
nessfs  of   tlie  Arkansas  Basin. 

It  niav  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
..bundaiit  resources  attract  man  with  his 
toois  .md  his  toys — with  his  industries  and 
his  pleasure  boats.  In  using  these  resources, 
liowever,  he  can  also  destroy  them.  We  must 
be  provided  from  the  beginning  In  conserv- 
1ns  'hem  perpetually. 

Wp  liave  seen  examples  throughout  the 
Nation  ol  resources  once  thought  to  be  so 
preval£:it  that  we  could  never  use  them  up; 
yet  they  ha'.e  been  wasted  and  neelected  to 
the  detriment  of  entire  regions.  The  plow 
made  possible  the  marvelous  harvests  of  the 
Great  Plains.  It  also  made  the  prairies  vul- 
nerable to  wind  erosion.  The  result  was  dev- 
astation and  the  dust  bowl  in  the  dirty 
thirties. 

The  lorcsts  of  the  Appalachian  region 
seemed  mexhuistible,  but  they  were  logged 
off  without  replanting.  Erosion  and  lire 
plagued  the  mountainsides.  The  Great  Lakes 
were  regarded  .is  an  everlasting  source  of 
fresh  clear  water.  Their  use  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  untreated  city  and  Industrial 
w.istes  now  has  turned  Lake  Erie  Into  what 
some  call  a  cesspool,  and  Lake  Michigan  Is 
in  clanger  of  becoming  a  dead  lake. 

The  developed  river  and  its  watershed  are 
subject  to  the  same  use  and  abuse.  What 
seems  to  be  plentiful  at  the  moment  becomes 
in  a  few  short  years  scarce  in  quantity  and 
deficient  m  quality — unless  we  act  from  the 
beginning  to  prevent  it. 

The  lakes  provided  a  much  Improved 
source  of  water  for  cities,  both  for  house- 
hold use  iind  for  sewage  disposal.  Recogniz- 
ing the  dangers  of  pollution.  TVA  encour- 
aged states  to  set  up  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  interstate  .it;reements  for  pollution 
abatement.  These  arrangements  succeeded  In 
holding  the  pollution  problem  in  check  for 
many  years. 

After  World  War  II.  however,  a  new  set  of 
circumstances  entered  the  plctvire.  The  great 
depression  was  over.  Consumer  demand,  pent 
up  during  the  war,  was  making  Itself  felt. 
Wages  and  Incomes  were  rising.  Construction 
of  the  Tennessee  waterway,  which  was 
speeded  up  during  the  war,  was  completed  In 
1945.  Electrification  of  the  region,  which  has 
been  retarded  by  material  shortages  during 
the  war,  went  forward  rapidly. 

One  of  the  first  realizations  to  come  from 
this  period  was  that  flood  control,  heretofore 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  damage  It  pre- 
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vented,  had  an  additional  more  positive  value. 
It  protected  the  shoreline  sites  where  In- 
dustry could  build  new  plants,  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  water.  Steadily  new  industries 
were  seeking  these  rlverbank  locations,  put- 
ting to  work  the  harnessed  waters  for  trans- 
portation, for  processing  water,  and  for  the 
power  they  produced. 

At  the  sa'me  time,  the  more  affluent  so- 
ciety was  demanding  recreation  facilities. 
T\'.A  had  anticipated  this  value  and  had  ear- 
marked strategic  lands  for  development  by 
the  states,  counties,  and  cities  for  park  pur- 
poses. But  the  demand  wont  beyond  these 
plans.  Shoreline  lands  'vtre  sought  for  cabin 
and  camp  sites,  for  reports  and  marinas,  for 
club  sites  and  housing  stibdivlslons. 

Out  of  these  clrcun.stanccs  arose  a  conflict 
of  a  different  sort.  Recreation  facilities,  re- 
quiring much  less  capital  than  .an  Industrial 
development,  were  in  a  position  to  preempt 
the  more  desirable  waterfront  sites.  This  Is 
a  critical  matter  In  ihe  Tennessee  Valley 
where  much  of  the  shorelinp  is  rugged  and 
rocky;  level  land  near  the  water,  easy  to 
build  on,  is  scarce.  Vet  inriustries  were  badly 
needed  to  provide  Jobs  fcr  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Ealanccd  economic 
growth  reanlred  a  resolution  of  thlri  con- 
flict that  would  permit  industries  and  rec- 
reation to  move  ahead  together.  But  even  the 
recreation  development,  we  found,  was  not 
uniformly  good.  In  some  Instances,  fly-by- 
night  developers  marked  off  lakeshore  lands 
into  50-foot  lots,  scraped  out  some  cheap 
rutty  roads,  sold  enough  properties  to  make  a 
quick  profit,  and  then  left.  The  result  was 
the  makings  of  lakeside  slums  economically 
Irretrievable  for  recreation  use. 

Out  of  experience  such  as  this  It  became 
apparent  to  TVA  that  the  most  strategic 
resource  resulting  from  river  development 
is  the  shoreline  itself.  Here  Is  an  asset  made 
of  land  and  water  having  a  value  that  far 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  two.  It  is  a  scarce 
resource  which  will  Increase  In  economic 
importance  as  the  years  go  by.  Created 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and 
designed  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  It  must 
be  safeguarded  by  public  action. 

In  this  same  period,  the  econonUc  character 
of  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley  was  under- 
going fundamental  change.  As  farms  became 
more  efficient  with  electrification  and  mech- 
anlzatlon,  their  young  people  moved  to  the 
cities.  Industries  took  root  along  the  water- 
way and  Inland  from  It.  From  a  predominant- 
ly rural  region,  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  be- 
come largely  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial region."  The  heavy  migration  to  other 
states  for  job  opportunities  has  been  dwin- 
dling and  has  finally  stopped.  Nowhere  in 
the  Vallev  is  there  a  surplus  of  trained  or 
skilled  labor,  although  unempicvment  still 
exists  In  unskilled  labor  categories. 

These  are  the  circumstances  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Valley's  growing  urban  popu- 
lations and  new  pressures  upon  the  resource 
base.  The  cities  found  TVA  lakes  very  con- 
venient sources  of  municipal  water  supplies, 
but  some  were  less  than  diligent  about  the 
sewage  they  discharged  Into  those  same  lakes. 
It  took  time  for  a  public  consciousness  to 
become  aroused  sufficiently  to  raise  public 
funds  to  build  treatment  facilities  to  combat 
the  pollution  threat.  In  the  meantime,  un- 
treated waste  was  discharged  Into  the  lakes  In 
Increasing  volume,  threatening  the  useful- 
ness of  the  waters  for  downstream  cities  and 
lor  recreation  purposes. 

There  are  other  conflicts  I  could  mention 
out  ol  TVA's  experience.  The  sum  ol  them 
all,  however.  Is  this  one  major  conflict:  to 
satisfy  the  needs  ol  the  present  without  sac- 
rificing the  opportunities  of  the  future.  In 
Its  last  annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
TVA  Board  stated  this  problem  In  lull 
dimension : 

"As  the  nature  ol  the  regional  economy 
has  changed,  the  nature  ol  Its  conservation 


problems  has  also  changed  The  danger  to 
natural  resources  Is  due  less  to  neglect  and 
underdevelopment,  as  in  the  past,  than  to 
the  possibility  that  overuse  or  improvident 
use  may.  In  the  future,  diminish  their  utility. 
Consequently,  before  damage  Is  done.  TVA 
and  the  people  of  the  region  mtist  achieve  a 
public  conscituisness  that  they  have  entered 
a  'new  generation'  of  potential  resource 
management  problems  requiring  not  only 
vigilance  but  serious,  deliberate  counter- 
attack to  hold  them  in  check" 

The  Tennesss'C  V;'.lley  was  not  the  first  to 
experience  these  conflicts,  and  the  Arkansas 
Valley  will  not  be  the  last.  We  cnuld  rite  the 
Merrimack,  the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  and 
many  others. 

We  have  raised  some  basic  questions.  Now 
it  is  time  to  offer  aome  answers. 

The  resolution  of  conflicts  In  reservoirs 
and  shoreline  use  lies  largely  in  advance 
planning.  And  I  realize  as  I  speak  that  plan- 
ning Is  a  "bad  word"  for  many  of  you.  It 
conveys  for  some  the  Idea  of  restriction,  of 
limitations  on  irccdrm  of  action.  For  others 
it  conveys  the  notion  of  government  inter- 
ference. It  need  not  and  should  not  mean 
either  of  these.  As  expressed  by  the  TVA 
Chairman  recently  In  describing  such  work 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  "We  must  make  a 
distinction  between  a  planned  society  and 
a  planning  society.  Here  we  are  talking  not 
about  restrictions  but  about  expanding  our 
freedom  In  the  future  by  the  intelligent  and 
democratic  use  of  our  freedom  today." 

Planning  Is  most  effective,  and  Is  most 
responsive  to  local  needs,  when  It  Is  done  at 
the  local  level.  Not  only  does  the  choice  of 
functions — that  Is,  the  choice  of  water  uses — 
rest  at  the  local  level  but  here  reside  the 
legal  Instruments  required  to  guide  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  shorelines.  Here  He  the  powers 
of  zoning  and  subdivision  regulation.  Here 
lies  the  basic  power  to  decide  where  streets 
shall  run,  where  and  to  what  extent  elec- 
tricity, water  and  sewage  lines  will  be  avail- 
able. Here  lies  the  power  of  decision  as  to 
where  local  funds  shall  be  Invested  and  for 
what  purpose. 

But  a  river  Is  not  a  respecter  of  local  po- 
litical Jurisdictions.  State  participation  In 
planning  is  essential,  and  where  more  than 
one  state  Is  Involved,  organizational  forms 
must  be  found  to  encompass  the  concerns 
of  the  entire  basin  and  Its  subreglons. 

When  TVA  began  building  Melton  Hill  Dam 
on  the  Clinch  River  in  eastern  Tennessee 
In  1960,  planning  started  at  once.  A  regional 
planning  commission  was  formed  of  elected 
officials  from  adjacent  counties  and  cities. 
The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 
worked  closely  and  Indispensably  with  us. 
Together  we  studied  the  shoreline  of  the 
future  lake.  We  earmarked  land  suitable 
for  barge  terminals.  Other  lands  were  des- 
ignated for  Industry.  Still  others  were  con- 
sidered best  for  housing,  for  parks,  marinas, 
and  other  recreational  uses. 

The  local  jurisdictions  followed  through 
with  the  actions  necessary  to  safeguard  these 
lands  for  the  purposes  which  would  provide 
the  greatest  economic  boost  for  the  area. 
Oak  Ridge  and  Clinton  both  created  port 
authorities  so  they  could  take  full  advantage 
of  the  new  lake's  navigable  waters.  Thus 
when  the  dam  was  finished,  these  communi- 
ties had  laid  firm  foundations  for  building 
on  their  newly  created  assets.  We  feel  that 
many  conflicts  have  been  avoided  on  Melton 
Hill  by  this  early  action,  and  many  economic 
opportunities  preserved. 

Each  new  reservoir  presents  Its  own  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  but.  generally  speak- 
ing, the  preplanning  pattern  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, with  strong  local  participation,  has 
been  followed  in  other  Instances, 

Now,  if  we  guard  the  shoreline  we  must 
also  guard  the  quality  ol  the  water.  In  recent 
years,  as  pollution  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  national  problem,  stringent  standards 
have  been  set  lor  our  rivers.  Wise  conserva- 
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tlon  should  include  local  programs  to  sup- 
port this  national  effort.  For  example,  the 
strengthening  ot  state  pollution  control 
iigencle-^.  in  terms  of  their  available  funds, 
their  staff,  and  the  standards  they  must  en- 
force, will  do  much  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
our  water  supplies  Here  in  the  Arkansas 
River,  one  of  vour  major  tasks  must  be  the 
tlcsalination  of  th.'  wf.t:rs  of  the  Arkansas 
;;nd  its  tributaries  The  plan  has  been  c-voUed 
hy  the  Corps  and  Public  Health  Service,  but 
the  funds  to  Initiate  it  may  be  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  were  con.si ruction 
funds  tor  the  navlirution  project.  But  It  is  a 
must  If  you  are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
the  developed  riv<>r. 

TV" A  has  undertaken  a  program  to  sup- 
plement our  national  efTrrt  by  pinpointing 
the  seriously  afTrrted  reaches  of  the  Tennes- 
see and  intensifying  remedial  measures.  We 
are  preparing  a  long-range  plan  to  roll  back 
the  pollution  wave— if  we  may  call  It  that— 
so  that  the  reeion.  even  n.s  it  undergoes 
further  Industrialisation,  will  have  steadily 
improvlni;  water  crupplles  rather  than  de- 
terioration such  as  has  occurred  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

Wl-.ere  TVA  o'v^ns  land  with  Industrial  i)0- 
tfntlal.  it  sells  only  with  the  stipulation  that 
ciireful.  adequate  precautions  will  be  taken 
to  protect  waf^r  o.uality.  We  are  now  requir- 
in'j  waste  treatment  devices  on  houseboat.s 
We  have  an  cxtensivp  recpi.rch  and  monitor- 
ing program  to  prevent  warm  water  from  our 
thermal  power  plants  from  excessively  rais- 
ing tl-.e  temperature  of  our  streams  and 
reservoirs. 

All  that  I  have  related  from  the  experiences 
of  TVA  represent  matters  which  you  of  the 
.Arkansas  Basin  will  confront  m  some  form, 
sooner  or  later.  Our  urbanizinc.  industrializ- 
ing society,  our  mobile,  affluent  people,  are 
making  demand.s  \:pon  our  rivers  .ind  their 
shorelines  which  require  continuous  counter- 
action. 

The  lesson  of  TVA  experience  is  that  the 
benefits  of  rivor  development  are  neither 
.uitcmatic  nor  everlasting.  A  controlled  river 
is  like  the  intricate  mechanism  of  an  auto- 
mobile: it  must  be  maintained  and  managed 
and  fine-tuned  More  than  that,  If  this  river 
svEtem  is  to  be  put  to  work  without  being 
Iwrmcd.  its  multiple  uses  must  be  carefully 
thought  out  in  advance  iro.  to  preserve  these 
advantages  requires  a  new  degree  of  watch- 
fulness and  a  large  degree  of  discipline  which 
we  can  only  place  upon  ourselves.  We  are 
laced  with  uncomfortable  decisions  or  un- 
comfortable consequences. 

The  planumg  process  is  the  vehicle  In 
which  we  can  move  best  toward  our  objective. 
V/hcre  it  is  practical,  where  it  is  representa- 
tive and  democratic  in  operation,  planning  Is 
the  best  guarantee  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

Samuel  J.  Letrak,  a  builder  and  business- 
man, in  an  enlightened  address  to  students 
..nd  parents  at  Amherst  College,  referred  re- 
cently to  some  of  these  problems  in  these 
challenging  ternis: 

"To  tackle  this  great  urban  problem,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  haphazard  planning,  an 
end  to  conflict  between  units  of  government 
and  between  government  and  business.  All 
must  work  together,  using  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  talents  to  transform  chaotic, 
stifling  urban  complexes  Into  proud  livable 
cities,  worthy  of  the  American  dream.  No 
other  generation  of  Americans  has  ever  had 
so  great  an  opportunity  and  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility." 

TVA  was  built  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
Nation.  Its  experience  Is  an  open  book.  I  in- 
vite you  to  come  and  acquaint  yourselves 
with  "its  story.  In  deUll,  for  the  Arkansas 
Basin  can  profit  from  It. 

As  I  come  back  "home"  today.  It  has  been 
my  desire  to  place  myself  In  the  role  of  a 
continuing  participant  In  the  building  ol 
the  Arkansas  Basin.  One  who  has  shared  lor 
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so  long  your  plans  for  the  future  can  never 
shrug  tlieni  off.  The  p.'ople  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin,  I  ;mi  confident,  will  build  In  this  re- 
gion an  economy  that  will  be  In  Its  day  a 
model  to  the  Nation  ;us  v. aid  and  meaningful 
to  future  generatloiis  as  that  of  TVA  today. 

Man  has  a  strong  desire  to  leave  behind 
him  some  sort  ot  m(;nument  or  memento 
I  hat  will  endure  lor  .:;  least  a  short  time  In 
l)eoplas  memories  1  like  the  story  of  Robert 
Frost,  grown  old,  on  one  of  hi:;  last  lectures. 
A  great  crowd  of  students  gathered  after  a 
reception  at  Ann  Arbor  to  bid  him  goodbye. 
Frost  walked  away  to  enter  .i  w.iltlng  c.r  to 
t.ike  him  to  the  airport  As  he  reached  the 
car  door,  he  turned  back  to  the  crowd  and 
said:    •Remember  ine    Remember  me" 

Well.  I'm  not  Frost  but  I  thare  ids  very 
human  desire  t  .  be  remembered  by  the  peo- 
ple \\-lth  whom  I  h:ive  labored — and  whom  I 
love 

"That  Our  !!ousc  st:»nd  together  and  the 
pillars  do  not  fall."— Kipling. 


Equalization  of  Military  Retired  Pay 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  .--FNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mavday.  Apnl  8.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recopd  excerpts  Irom  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Advl.sory  Commission 
on  the  Veterans  Benefits  System.  The 
report  was  published  ju.st  recently  as  a 
pert  of  cnir  continuing  effort  as  a  nation 
to  keep  abreast  of  our  obligation  to  those 
who  have  offered  their  services  to  keep 
us  strong  and  free. 

The  excerpt  I  wish  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  is  a  part  of  recom- 
mend.itlon  No.  74.  in  which  it  is  noted 
that  the  retired  .soldier  deserves  to  have 
his  rate  of  retired  pay  ba.sed  on  current 
active  duty  pay  rates.  This  objective  is 
the  basis  of  S.  2170.  which  I  Introduced, 
and  of  which  a  number  of  my  fello-w 
Senators  are  cospon.sors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  74 

The  Commission  recommends  equalization 
nf  military  retired  pay. 

BACKGROUND    TO    RECOMMENDATION 

Ret;red  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
have  suffered  a  loss  in  their  earned  compen- 
sation due  to  the  action  of  Congress  in 
1953  of  suspending,  and  later  abandoning, 
the  direct  relationship  between  retired  pay 
and  current  :ictive  duty  rates.  As  a  result, 
military  retirees  of  the  same  rank,  who  have 
served  exactly  the  same  lencth  of  time,  en- 
during equivalent  wardships  and  dangers, 
now  draw  eight  different  rates  of  pay.  The 
diiTerence  is  not  related  to  rank  or  leneth 
cf  service  but  solely  to  date  of  retirement. 

The  Cjmm.i.'-sion  believes  that  elimination 
of  this  growincr  inequity  would  do  mtich  to 
reestablish  the  pood  faith  nf  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  its  moral  obligations. 
This  action  would  also  create  confidence 
among  current  active  duty  servicemen  that 
their  earned  rights  would  not  also  be  swept 
away  after  completion  of  their  service. 

Therefore,  the  Commission,  recommends 
that  a  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary  ol 
Delense  to  initiate  and  lend  his  support  to  a 
legislative  proposal  for  basing  the  computa- 
tion ol  military  retirement  pay  on  current 
active  duty  pay  rates. 
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Don  Brotzman  Report* 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
the  author  of  a  newspaper  column,  "Don 
Brotzman  Reports,"  which  appears  In 
several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  In 
Colorado  on  an  occasional  basis. 

This  morning  I  utilized  this  medium 
to  express  some  of  my  thoushts  about 
the  violence  which  has  rocked  Washing- 
ton and  other  cities  in  the  past  3  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  submit  the  text 
of  my  column  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Don  Brotzm.an  Reports 

(By  VS.  Representative  Don  BROTZM.^N, 

Colorado  Second  District) 

W.\sHiNGTON.  On  Friday.  April  5.  I  viewed 
a  scene  which  wUl  be  burned  into  my  memory 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

I  saw  our  natlon'-s  Capitol  silhouetted 
against  the  smoke  of  Washington  In  flames. 
I  felt  a  sense  of  history,  for  no  American— 
thank  God-  had  seen  anything  like  It  since 
the  British   sacked   Washington   during   the 

War  of  1812.  ,      ,    »>,„ 

My  vantage  point  was  the  roof  of  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Not  10  feet  awav  was  a  flag  pole,  with  an 
American  fl:ig  posted  at  half  staff  as  a  sym- 
bol of  mourning  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Here  it  was.  summarized  in  a  single  view. 
The  flag  at  half  staff.  The  nation's  Capitol. 
And  the  smoke  from  dozens  of  buildings 
being  put  to  the  torch. 

Mv  first  impression  was  one  of  anger  at 
the  very  idea  that  'here  were  men  who 
would  use  a  tragedy  such  as  Dr.  Kings 
Assassination    to   vent    their   lust    for   arson 

'"Mv^'^econd  impression  was  one  of  sorrow 
over  the  obviovs  fact  that  the  very  people 
that  Dr.  King  h.id  strived  to  help-the  hard- 
core poor  of  the  ghett(^were  the  PrinclPf 
vlctltns  of  the  ir.adness  which  gripped  Wash- 

""somewhere  on  the  streets  below  there  was 
the  unmistakable  crack  of  a  ^^"l^'l-^'.'^" 
rifle  Two  shots.  My  adnunistrntl ye  assistant 
heard  them.  too.  Who  fired,  and  what  was 
the  target,  we  never  learned. 

I  returned  to  mv  office  and  told  m>  staff 
to  leave  the  area  immediately  to  be  vvlth  their 
families  during  the  crisis,  and  then  I  went  to 
mv  own  home  in  nearby  Maryland. 

Fortunatelv.  neither  myself  nor  any  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  were  involved  In  Incidence  of 
violence  during  the  terrible  weekend  in  and 
around  Washington. 

When  Mondav  arrived  the  tires  were  mostly 
extinguished.  Eight  persons  were  dead.  A 
thousand  had  been  treated  for  injuries^ 
Arrests  totaled  4.000.  Block  upon  block  of 
houses  and  businesses  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol  lay  in  ruins. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  for  myself  I  summarize  my  feel- 
ings as  follows: 

Washington's  violent  weekend  did  not 
diminish  mv  resolve  to  place  more  of  the 
nation's  resources  Into  the  crusade  to  make 
America's  dream  available,  for  the  first  time, 
to  all  men  and  women.  The  conditions  which 
made  Washington  and  other  cities  ripe  for  the 
demagogues  and  the  vicious  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

But  taking  first  things  first,  some  of  those 
resources  must  now  be  channeled  to  direct 
confrontation  of  those  who  fanned  the 
sparks  into  conflagration  last  weekend.  The 
law-abiding  must  be  protected  from  the  law- 
breakers. Firm  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
the  land  Is  mandatory,  not  optional. 
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This  nation  began  to  die  the  day  that  some 
people  forgot  that  the  laws  must  apply 
equally  to  all  men— that  ours  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men.  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  our  nation  will  be  on  the  road  back  to 
health  on  the  day  that  the  majority  In  Con- 
gress and  the  Adnunistr.itluii  decide  that 
soci.il  Justice  is  impossible  unless  civil  Jus- 
tice is   maintained  inviolate. 
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Pollution  and  Progreis 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DEL.WV.^RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
3-day  national  pollution  control  exposi- 
tion and  conference  held  In  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  larg- 
est jaycee  chapter  in  the  world.  As  a  for- 
mer .iaycee  my.self,  I  am  especially  proud 
of  this  excellent  example  of  involvement 
by  jaycees  in  .solving  problems  of  their 
community  and  Nation. 

The  conference  was  an  Impressive  ex- 
ample of  how  business  and  government 
can  .share  information  in  their  joint  ef- 
forts to  control  the  many  forms  of  pollu- 
tion which  now  plaiiuc  our  country. 

As  a  Delawarean.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  keynote  address  deliv- 
ered Wednesday  morninu  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Lenher.  vice  president  and  director  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  Dr.  Lenher  was  a  member  of  the 
task  force  on  environmental  health  and 
related  problems  which  produced  a  re- 
port last  June  spelling  out  the  dangers 
posed  to  our  environment  by  pollution 
and  recommending  steps  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

In  his  speech  Dr.  Lenher  made  the 
point  that  "our  Nation's  attitude  toward 
pollution  has  changed  from  apathy  to 
anxiety." 

He  said : 

And  well  it  might.  Our  physical  environ- 
ment, sad  to  .say.  is  being  contaminated 
faster  than  nature  and  m;in's  present  efforts 
can  cleanse  it.  We  must  reverse  this  process 
of  deterioration  before  it  is  too  late.  We  must 
cease  degrading  our  environment  and  start 
to  improve  it. 

He  spelled  out  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
"never  has  there  been  a  better  oppor- 
tunity or  a  clearer  obligation"  for  indus- 
try to  become  involved  in  government 
decisionmaking. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Lenher's  timely  ad- 
dress is  well  worth  the  careful  reading 
of  those  in  government  and  industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  Wil- 
mington, Del..  Morning  News  of  April  5. 
commenting  on  Dr.  Lenher's  speech,  be 
printed  In  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pollution  .\nd  F>rocbess 
I  am  happy  to  be  In  Houston  and  to  be 
part  of  this  national  conference,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
environmental  problems  and  ways  to  control 
them. 


It  Is  apparent  that  this  countr>-  Is  now 
awake  to  the  environmental  hazards  result- 
ing in  large  measure  from  our  affluence  and 
population  growth.  I  often  wish  that  we  did 
not  have  such  irequent  and  pungent  re- 
minders of  the  problem. 

Pollution  of  our  environment  finds  Itself 
not  only  in  our  daily  news,  but  with  unfor- 
tunate frequency  in  our  eyes,  lungs  and 
drinking  water.  Reports  of  bad  tastes  In 
water,  smokv  and  irritating  air.  and  fish  kills 
in  rivers  are  heard  all  too  olltn  across  the 
country. 

Awareness  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  effec- 
tive action.  Certainly  we  are  now  very  much 
aware  of  what  ails  us.  even  though  we  lack 
magic  solutions.  Our  nation's  attitude  to- 
ward pollution  has  changed  from  apathy  to 
anxiety.  And  well  it  might.  Our  physical  en- 
vironment, sad  to  say.  Is  being  contaminated 
faster  than  nature  and  man's  present  efforts 
can  cleanse  it.  We  must  reverse  this  process 
of  deterioration  before  it  is  too  late.  We  must 
cease  degrading  our  environment  and  start 
to  Improve  it. 

This  three-day  conference  and  exposition 
Is  but  one  refiection  of  our  Ijclated  awaken- 
ing to  the  results  of  decades  of  neglect  and 
Indifference.  I  believe  It  will  give  new  and 
neetied  momentum  to  the  efforts  now  being 
mobilized. 

three  musts 

In  mv  remarks  today,  I  Fhall  emphasize 
three  principal  areas  that  I  believe  are  at 
the  heart  of  any  concerted,  national  effort  to 
combat  pollution  in  its  many  forms. 

First,  we  must  set  quality  standards  that 
reallstlcallv  take  into  account  our  present 
knowledge"  and  then  establish  a  reasonable 
timetable  lor  Industry,  municipalities  and 
others  to  meet  these  standards.  On  this  score, 
we  are  making  headway,  but  we  are  also 
making  mistakes. 

Second,  we  must  develop  a  broad,  nation- 
wide program  of  research  and  development  to 
attack  problems  that  are  currently  beyond 
our  ability  to  solve.  This  research  would  pro- 
vide  us  with  information  .about  some  of  the 
more  subtle  biological  effects  of  pollution  on 
air  and  water,  the  esthetics  of  pollution,  the 
discoloration  of  air  and  water  by  minute 
amounts  of  materials  and  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  Research  In  these 
areas  must  be  sharply  accelerated. 

Third,  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems, we  must  embark  on  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation among  governmental  agencies  at 
all  levels,  industries  large  and  small  and  the 
nation's  research  institutions.  It  will  take 
such  a  consortium  of  public  Interest  to  ac- 
complish our  coals.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
an  uncoordinated  approach.  We  must  have  a 
total  approach.  At  long  last,  we  are  beginning 
to  take  meaningful  strides  in  this  direction. 

POLLUTION     NO    RESPECTER    OF    ISMS 

Pollution  problems  have  for  some  time 
been  front-page  news  In  Houston  and  In 
other  cities  across  the  nation.  Just  the  other 
•day,  along  with  all  the  other  news  that's  fit 
to  print,  there  appeared  a  story  in  The  New 
York  Times  reporting  that  a  mood  of  defeat 
and  despair  appears  to  be  emerging  among 
scientists  and  conservationists  In  their  bitter. 
decade-long  struggle  to  prevent  the  world's 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  from  becoming 
a  cesspool. 

The  story  went  on  to  say  that.  "Despite 
pleas  by  conservationists  and  assuring  prom- 
ises of  purification  measures  by  Indtistrlal  of- 
ficials, a  flow  of  yellow  and  odoriferous  waste 
water  is  already  being  dumped  Into  the  lake 
by  a  huge  wood  pulp  plant,  the  first  of  several 
planned  for  the  area." 

The  dateline  for  this  story  could  very  well 
have  been  anv  number  of  cities  In  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  interesting  that  the  dateline 
was  Moscow.  The  lake  in  question  was  not 
Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Michigan  but  Lake  Baikal 
In  Siberia. 

This  story  clearly  drove  home  to  me  some- 
thing that  we.  who  are  wrestling  with  pel- 
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lutlon  problems,  understand  but  sometimes 
forget:  Unlike  the  old  melodrama,  environ- 
mental pollution  provides  no  single  and 
easily  Identifiable  villain  who  can  be  dis- 
patched with  a  single  shot.  To  be  sure,  in  a 
few  cases,  it  is  possible  to  Identify  and  cen- 
sure a  particular  culprit.  And  I  suspect  that 
Soviet  authorities  may  attempt  to  do  so  in 
this  instance.  But  in  its  broadest  dimensions, 
we  all  know  that  pollution  is  a  by-product  of 
Industrial  civilization,  whether  the  system 
be  capitalism  or  communism. 

Our  task  is  to  en.sure  that  every  American 
can  thrive  In  an  attractive  and  healtliy  en- 
vironment. If  we  are  going  to  get  on  with 
this  Job,  we  must  devote  our  energies  to 
finding  answers,  not  scapegoats.  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  hour  and  the  scope  of 
the  task  at  hand.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
this  elemental  fact. 

NEED    FOR    CONSTRUCTIVE    CRITICISM 

I  say  this  because  it  Is  only  too  easy  to 
lose  perspective  in  our  efforts  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution  and  the  many  other 
cnvironmeiual  problems.  To  try  to  cope  with 
the  present  situation,  scores  of  anti-poliu- 
tlon  measures  are  being  drafted,  debated  and 
enacted  throtighout  the  land. 

In  1967.  the  states  passed  112  laws  deal- 
ing with  air  and  water  iwllution,  noise  abate- 
ment, and  solid  waste  disposal — three  times 
the  number  of  such  laws  pa.ssed  the  previous 
year.  These  efforts  probably  will  be  stepped 
up  in  the  years  ahead. 

Many  of  us  in  industry  view  this  some- 
times frenetic  legislative  activitv  and  mixed 
feelings.  We  wotild  be  shortsighted — and 
indeed  somewhat  blind — if  we  did  not  read- 
ily concede  that  voluntary  action  has  been 
inadequate.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  tech- 
nically sound  regulations  and  standards  at 
the  local,  state,  regional  and  even  the  fed- 
eral level.  And  sound  measures  merit  our 
full   support. 

However,  we  in  industry,  who  have  some 
technical  competence  and  experience  in  this 
area,  feel  we  should  speak  out  against  un- 
sound proposals.  When  we  do  so.  I  believe 
we  serve  the  broad  public  interest,  not 
merely  our  selfish  interests.  Our  friends  In 
government  shotild  not  equate  constructive 
criticism  with  obstructionism. 

In  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding,  let 
me  say  that  this  is  a  time  for  action,  not 
casual  conversation.  But  let  me  caution  that 
in  our  haste  to  proceed,  we  not  compound 
our  problems  with  stringent  or  unworkable 
laws  and  regulations  which  can  have  an  un- 
necessarily harsh  impact  on  continued  In- 
dustrial growth.  Let  me  repeat,  tills  is  a  time 
for  action,  but  there  is  never  a  time  for  panic. 

A    TOTAL    APPROACH 

If  I  can  make  any  contribution  to  this  con- 
ference by  my  remarks  this  morning,  I  be- 
lieve it  rests  in  the  area  of  challenging  rep- 
resentatives of  government  and  industry  to 
merge  their  efforts  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  we  have  been  doing.  To  achieve  success, 
we  must  travel  together  down  tills  difficult 
road  of  constructive  change. 

To  make  headway,  we  must  have  full  co- 
operation, not  punitive  legislation,  not  over- 
zealous  administration  and  not  bitter  liti- 
gation. And  I  think  we  are  equal  to  the  task. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  trends  of  re- 
cent months.  Despite  some  difficulties.  I  de- 
tect a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment, research  Institutions  and  Industry. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Health  and  Related 
Problems  created  by  former  Secretary  John 
W.  Gardner  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  We  were  charged 
with  recommending  to  the  Secretary  goals, 
priorities  and  a  strategy  to  cope  with  en- 
vironmental threats  to  man's  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

In  June  1967,  we  submitted  our  report  en- 
titled "A  Strategy  for  a  Liveable  Envlron- 
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inenc'  senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  riiair- 
inan  of  the  .Se.iate  .Siio.oinm'.llee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  wils  both  kind  uid  succinct 
in  describing  oiir  report  He  called  it  "a  l>olU 
attempt  to  lay  aside  the  ,irUlic;aI  banlers 
that  tend  to  iiniit  elforts  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental healtli  .ind  to  seek,  as  far  as  is 
iiumaiily  pi>  sible,  a  total  approach  to  the 
health  problems  of  man  in  his  total  environ- 
ment." 

This  is  probably  the  best,  brief  siimmation 
of  our  efforts  tliat  1  uavo  .sL-en.  I  am  quoting 
Senator  Mu.skie  because  we  do  liot  have  the 
time  to  go  into  detail  about  our  lindings  and 
recommendatloiis. 

INDU.STKY    INVOLVEMENT 

As  many  of  you  knov.-.  our  committee  rec- 
ommended 10  .iction  goals  as  a  loiindatlon 
for  the  needed  effort  in  lacuia  our  environ- 
mental challenges.  De.-;pite  the  ure.it  costs 
.uid  manoower-depietiiig  demands  brought 
on  bv  the  war  \n  Vietiuini.  progress  k  be;n!? 
made  in  .some,  if  not  all.  the  10  .ire;ts  dealt 
with  by  our  committee. 

Following  this  report,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  a  meeting  of  industrial 
leaders  and  cabinet  officers  to  consider  the 
program  and  liming  of  a  new  feder.il  .ar  pol- 
lution abatement  law. 

A  lew  days  later,  cabinet  members  ;:iid 
their  senior  olficial.s  met  with  major  industry 
operating  vice-presidents  lo  work  out  a  gov- 
crnment-lndu.stry  .ipproach  t:)  .'ir  qualitv 
improvement.  These  meetings  demonstrated 
the  need  for  government-industry  co«-)pera- 
tion  in  solving  environmental  iv/iitrol  prob- 
lems. 

Since  last  November,  under  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  a  concerted  effort  iias  been  under 
way  to  provide  the  iramev.'ork  for  this  co- 
operation effort.  The  challenge  has  now  been 
laid  squarely  before  industry  and  govern- 
ment to  m.ike  this  statute  work,  and  ,ts  ITes- 
ident  Johnson  said.  "Stop  iK>Ilutlon  belore 
it  chokes  our  children  and  .strangles  our 
elderly — before  it  drives  us  indoors  or  into 
the  hospital." 

To  Industry,  I  would  urge  that  careful  at- 
tention be  given  to  lUl  requests  from  govern- 
ment officials  for  manpower  assistance  at  the 
local  or  national  level.  Members  of  industry 
will  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  study  groups 
and  advisory  councils  which  will  guide  the 
states  in  developing  air  pollution  standards. 

The  question  for  management  is  not 
whether  p>ersonnel  can  be  spared  for  this  Im- 
portant work,  but  whether  we  can  afford  to 
decline  the  offer.  Industry  has  often  wished 
to  be  involved  in  government  decision-mak- 
ing that  affects  Its  operations.  Never  has 
there  been  a  better  opportunity  or  a  clearer 
obligation. 

A   VELVET   OR   IROX  CLOVE? 

To  those  individuals  who  participate,  I 
would  urge  most  ardently  that  the  tasks  they 
undertake  be  examined  from  the  broadest 
point  of  view.  They  should  keep  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  Its  people  and  future  genera- 
tions uppermost  in  mind.  And  they  must  key 
their  recommendations  to  the  practicality  of 
timely  action. 

Industry  should,  and  I  believe  will,  be  an 
active  participant  in  this  national  effort  In 
much  the  same  way  that  Du  Pont  has  been 
a  cooperating  partner  with  Texas  in  this 
state's  battle  for  clean  air  and  water. 

As  we  travel  this  road  together,  a  change 
In  attitude  may  also  be  required  of  some 
people  in  government.  The  normal  frustra- 
tions of  government  service  may  well  tempt 
those  in  authority  to  react  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  In  cases  where  the  velvet 
glove  of  persuasion  might  better  serve  all  of 
our  interests.  It  Is  my  personal  experience 
that  persuasion  often  works  wonders  where 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  falls. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  area  of  crucial 
concern  and  one  where  there  is  real  progress. 
This  Is  the  critical  problem  of  our  water 
reeources.  I  know  this  Is  of  particular  Interest 
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to  the  people  of  the  Lone  St;ir  .state  who 
have  an  abundance  o!  everything  except  this 
precious  commodity  I  have  been  reading 
with  interest  about  your  bold  programs  to 
solve  the  Texas  water  shortage. 

WALK    [EKORE    WF.    RUN 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  report 
that  our  four  plants  in  Tfx.is  are  u.sing  air 
lor  cooling  in  many  applications  where  water 
irequenily  is  used.  In  tills  way,  our  engineers 
tell  me,  these  plants  are  releasing  some  300 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  for  other 
uses. 

On  the  national  level.  It  Is  encouraging 
;!iat  all  of  ihe  states  have  now  .submitted 
water  standards  and  pr<. grams  lor  imple- 
inentation  as  reC|Uiicd  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  III  1965.  My  latest  information  indicates 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ap- 
jiroved   the  staiid.irds   of   :J0   states. 

The  .state  pollution  control  agencies,  with 
their  limited  manrower  .md  nruiiidal  re- 
sources, arc  lo  be  hl|/hly  complimented  for 
accepting  the  responsibility  thrust  upon 
them  and  performing  a  herculean  t.i^k  in  the 
relatively  sliort    time   available   to   them. 

However.  I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I 
did  not  mention  one  issue  tli.it  lias  provoked 
confusion,  delay  and  controversy  in  estab- 
lishing water  ciuallty  standards.  This  has 
been  the  uncertainty  .is  to  what  constitutes 
a  nation.il  water  quality  goal. 

The  announced  federal  policy  has  been 
tliat  sccoiidary  treatment  oi  municipal 
wastes  and  an  equivalent  degree  of  treat- 
ment for  industrial  wastes  would  be  required, 
regardless  of  local  standards  and  tlie  purposes 
lor  which  the  water  is  used. 

■yet  there  is  notliing  to  support  such  an 
all-encompassing  view  in  either  the  specific 
I)rovi.sions  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  itself  or 
in  the  (xpiessioM.s  k!  po.icy  by  t.'.iii:?rcss  in 
enacting  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  Insist  on  tertiary 
wr  even  .-.ecoiid.irv  treatment  ot  water  when 
there  ;ire  many  places  that  do  not  yet  liave 
primary  treatment  is  an  indication  that  we 
need  more  thought  along  [jriority  lines.  May 
I  respectfully  urge  that  the  disadvantages 
of  prolonged  neuotiaticn  over  mandatory 
secondary  treatment  requirements  be 
weighed  against  all  advantages  oi  having 
approved  water  criteria  in  all  the  states  The 
road  ahead  is  so  long  that  we  must  walk  the 
first  mile  before  we  jjlaii  lor  the  last. 

MAKE    USE    OF    AVAILABLE    TECHNIQUES 

On  this  particular  question.  I  believe  fed- 
eral officials  may  wish  to  modify  their  present 
position,  if  federal,  state  and  Industry  co- 
operation in  implementing  water  quality 
standards  is  to  be  achieved.  The  alternative 
may  well  be  that  the  national  water  quality 
control  program  could  be  set  back  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  As  a  nation.  I  doubt 
that  we  can  afford  this  any  more  than  we 
can  afford  unrealistic  plans  and  policies. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  In- 
dustry. I  am  disturbed  also  by  several  other 
proposals  which  have  gained  some  currency 
of  late.  I  shall  cite  just  two  examples. 

In  solid  waste  disposal.  I  am  somewhat 
dismayed  by  certain  proposals  that  would  In 
effect  outlaw  the  use  of  incinerators  through 
the  setting  of  unrealistic  performance 
standards.  Surely  we  do  not  wish  to  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  few  techniques  now  avail- 
able to  conserve  otir  land-fill  areas. 

A  new  and  highly  effective  tool  for  solid 
waste  disposal  is  an  improved  incinerator  de- 
veloped by  my  company.  Using  high  velocity 
Jets,  this  incinerator  has  found  wide  applica- 
tion in  Du  Pont  and  is  being  adopted  by 
many  municipalities  and  other  Industries  to 
whom  the  technology  was  donated  In  the 
public  Interest.  This  Incinerator— and  prob- 
ably all  others — would  be  banned  under  a 
regulation  being  proposed  in  at  least  one 
state. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  comethlng  like  throw- 
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mg  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  By  all 
means,  let  u«  search  for  better  methods  to 
flght  pollution,  but  let  us  not  delay  action 
on  the  basis  that  the  best  tools  now  available 
are  not  good  enough.  Action  must  be  taken  on 
the  knowledge  and  technical  capability  now 
available  while  better  answers  are  being 
sought. 

MANY    TKAS8    OF    KTFORT 

In  the  same  category.  I  question  some  of 
the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  combustion 
of  high  sulfur  fuels.  Certainly  we  must  re- 
duce emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  our  most 
densely  populated  areas.  But  Is  It  realistic  at 
present  to  require  the  use  of  low  sulfur  fuels 
In  tvml  areas  where  the  air  quality  already 
meets  long-term  goals?  In  view  of  an  acute 
shortage  of  low  sulfur  fuels.  I  hardly  think 

BO. 

Let  me  say  that  I  fully  realize  our  govern- 
ment officials  are  wrestling  with  a  tremen- 
dously complex  problem.  I  know  that  they 
are  under  great  pressure  to  achieve  quick 
results. 

I  often  marvel  at  their  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  well-intentioned  and,  I  hope,  helpful 
advice  and  counsel  such  as  I  have  Just  given. 
But  this  works  two  ways,  and  they  have 
every  right  to  ask:  "What  are  you  doing  to 
solve  the  problems  that  you  help  to  create?" 

This  Is  a  fair  question.  I  cannot  presume 
to  talk,  for  Industry,  but  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  about  how  we  in  Du  Pont  feel  about 
pollution  abatement  and  what  we  are  doing 
about  the  problem. 

Our  earliest  recorded  concern  goes  back 
to  1903,  when  a  division  was  set  up  to  study 
systems  for  supply  of  steam  and  clean  wat- 
er. In  1938,  long  before  the  present  clamor 
for  action,  the  company  adopted  a  policy 
which  stated  that  no  plant  would  be  built 
unless  1)  a  workable  method  of  waste  dls- 
poeal.  meeting  or  exceeding  all  statutory  re- 
quirements. Is  Incorporated  In  the  original 
construction  plans:  and  2)  there  Is  ample 
supply  of  water  available  for  present  and 
future  needs. 

Although  the  expenditure  of  funds  Is  not 
the  only  criterion  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  in  air  and  water  pollution 
and  solid  waste  disposal,  sizable  outlays  cer- 
tainly evidence  a  deliberate  effort  to  have  an 
effective  program. 

SOME  ADVANCES 

During  the  past  year.  Du  Pont  expended 
about  $10  million  in  facllltlee  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control.  Our  facilities  cur- 
rently In  operation  or  under  construction 
stood  at  $118  million  at  the  end  of  1967.  It 
iB  estimated  that  our  current  Investment  will 
at  least  double  over  the  next  five  years. 

Here  In  Texas  we  have  nearly  $17  million 
Invested  or  authorized  to  be  spent  on  pollu- 
lutlon  abatement  facilities  at  our  plants  In 
Beaumont,  Orange,  Victoria  and  In  nearby 
La  Porte. 

Our  manpower  effort  also  Is  being  accel- 
erated. In  I960,  the  equivalent  of  250  em- 
ployees were  working  on  environmental  con- 
trol. Today,  the  number  has  risen  to  650 
and  future  Increased  manpower  involvement 
to  operate  and  plan  Improved  control  In- 
stallations Is  expected. 

Du  Pont  also  is  combatting  pollution  on 
another  front.  The  company  is  spending 
more  than  $7  million  annually  on  antipollu- 
tion research  projects  employing  about  180 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians. 

Our  scientists  are  searching  for  better  ways 
to  treat  and  dispose  of  solid  waste,  to  piulfy 
bracklah  water  and  to  reduce  contamina- 
tion. Already  these  efforts  are  yielding  sig- 
nificant resxilts,  ranging  from  demlsters 
which  prevent  escape  of  some  corrosive  gases 
to  the  atmosphere  to  "Permasep"  permeat- 
ors,  being  developed  for  the  declination  of 
brackish  water. 

Such  efforts  to  solve  our  own  problems  are 
speeding  the  development  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  devices  and  techniques  which  are  be- 
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ing  widely  adopted  by  others.  A  case  in  point 
Is  the  incinerator  I  mentioned  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

A    70    PERCENT    INCREASF    IN    1    YEAR 

The  company  also  has  developed  a  new 
scrubber  for  removing  dusts,  mists  and  va- 
pors from  plant  stacks.  This  device  Is  proving 
many  times  more  efficient  than  similar  types 
of  equipment  heretofore  available. 

We  have,  in  addition,  developed  a  photo- 
metric analyzer  for  the  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  plant  stack  sulfur  dioxide.  New  Jersey 
has  approved  this  device  in  lieu  of  costly, 
wet  chemical  tests  every  hour.  Incidentally, 
the  Texas  Air  Control  Board  is  considering 
approval  of  this  device.  It  is  more  accurate 
and  less  time-consuming  than  existing  tech- 
niques. 

These  are  Just  some  examples  of  what 
privately  financed  research  has  accomplished 
and  the  list  could  be  expanded.  I  may  add 
that  in  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise,  we  hope 
to  recover  some  of  this  investment  in  the 
form  of  new  commercial  products  and  more 
efficient   processes   for   pollution  abatement. 

However,  whether  costs  are  recovered  or 
not,  our  antipollution  efforts  will  continue 
to  grow.  Many  problems  will  take  a  long 
time  to  solve.  And  I  would  not  be  so  brash  as 
to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  Du  Pont  has 
solved  all  of  its  pollution  control  problems. 
We  have  not,  but  we  are  giving  It  a  mighty 
effort.  In  some  instances,  acceptable  pollu- 
tion abatement  is  beyond  the  existing  state 
of  the  art:  in  others,  so  costly  as  to  make 
processes  economically  unfeasible. 

An  industry's  pollution  control  costs  move 
ever  upward,  the  effect  will  be  an  upward 
push  on  prices  and  a  downward  pull  on  earn- 
ings. 

Even  by  Texas  standards,  the  cost  figures 
for  pollution  abatement  are  somewhat  stag- 
gering. Manufacturers  spent  70  per  cent 
more  on  pollution  abatement  equipment  and 
facillUea  in  1967  than  they  did  In  1966,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  figures  available. 
Expenditures  by  392  major  manufacturing 
companies  (which  represent  roughly  two- 
flfths  of  total  capital  spending  by  U.S.  manu- 
facturers) totaled  some  $290  million  last 
year,  compared  with  $171  million  In  1966. 

THE    PROMISE    Or    A    REGIONAL    APPROACH 

To  Clean  the  nation's  waterways  of  Indtis- 
trlal  and  municipal  wastes  and  keep  them 
Clean  in  the  next  five  years  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $29  billion,  according  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.  The 
air  pollution  cleanup  will  also  cost  enormous 
sums.  These  exi>endltures  will  place  a  major 
burden  on  industry,  particularly  the  small 
manufacturers. 

Once  goals  are  established  that  meet  the 
nation's  needs,  an  intense  effort  must  be 
made  to  find  the  most  economical  ways  to 
achieve  these  goals.  For  let  us  remember 
that  these  soaring  p>ollutlon  abatement  costs 
represent  an  unproductive,  although  neces- 
sary Investment. 

One  approach  that  has  great  ixitentlal  In- 
volves the  establishment  of  regional  waste 
treatment  plants  in  river  basin  areas  that 
would  serve  both  Industry  and  municipali- 
ties. This  plan's  salient  feature  is  that 
municipalities  and  industry  would  both 
benefit  from  the  Joint  venture. 

Such  Jointly  financed  facilities  are  the 
most  economical  way  yet  suggested  to  treat 
waste  in  accordance  with  desirable  stand- 
ards. Only  through  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements can  we  solve  this  problem  while 
we  minimize  the  coet,  whether  the  cost  be 
reflected  in  higher  taxes,  more  expensive 
products,  lower  earnings  or  a  combination  of 
all  three. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  task  ahead 
Is  large,  complex,  but  far  from  hopeless.  Man 
created  environmental  contamination  and 
he  can  also  correct  it.  And  we  In  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  feel  we  have  a  major  role  to 
play. 
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HOPE   rOB  THE   rUTORE 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  are  deeply 
engaged  in  the  war  on  hunger  and  disease. 
They  are  searching  for  answers  to  the  dreary 
catalogue  of  Ills  that  beset  urban  life — from 
polluted  air  and  water  to  rat-Infested  slums. 
Science  and  engineering  are  the  key  to  air 
and  water  purification,  noise  abatement,  im- 
proved solid  waste  disposal  and  rodent  con- 
trol. Research  in  all  these  areas  must  be 
supported  vigorously. 

I  am  confident  our  technical  people  will 
give  us  the  tools  and  techniques  to  do  the 
Job  if  we  provide  them  with  the  means.  And 
I  believe  that  aroused  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  win  demand  that  they  receive  un- 
stinting support. 

Pxirthermore,  I  believe  that  we  are  now  on 
the  right  course  toward  winning  the  battle 
for  clean  air  and  water.  That  course,  as  I 
have  suggested.  Involves  a  massive  and  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  industry,  science 
and  government,  working  together  to  develop 
programs  that  are  technically  sound  and 
economically  feasible. 

We  have  made  a  brave  start.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  detours  along  the  way. 
We  can  afford  to  make  some  mistakes.  But 
we  cannot  and.  I  believe,  shall  not  falter  in 
reaching  for  our  common  objectives. 

A  Firm  Leads  in  the  Clean-up 
Last  June  a  memorable  report  opened  this 
way:  "American  affluence  today  contami- 
nates the  nation's  air,  water,  and  land  faster 
than  nature  and  man's  present  efforts  can 
cleanse  them." 

A  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Related  Problems  that 
produced  the  report  was  Samuel  Lenher,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Company.  This 
week  he  stUl  had  to  tell  the  National  Pol- 
lution Control  Exposition  and  Conference 
In  Houston,  Texas,  that  "our  physical  en- 
vlromnent,  sad  to  say.  Is  being  contaminated 
faster  than  nature  and  man's  present  ef- 
forts can  cleanse  It." 

After  all.  less  than  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the   report's  ominous  warning. 

Tet  there  has  been  progress  during  these 
months  Just  the  same,  as  Mr.  Lenher  goes 
on  to  describe.  He  salutes  the  federal  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  for  laying  a  challenge 
"squarely  before  Industry  and  government 
to  make  this  statute  work,  and  as  President 
Johnson  said,  'stop  pollution  before  It  chokes 
our  children  and  strangles  our  elderly — be- 
fore It  drives  us  Indoors  or  Into  the  hospi- 
tal.' '• 

"The  question  for  management,"  Mr.  Len- 
her continues,  "Is  not  whether  persormel  can 
be  spared  for  this  Important  work,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  to  decline  the  offer. 
Industry  has  often  wished  to  be  Involved 
In  government  decision-making  that  affects 
Its  operations.  Never  has  there  been  a  better 
opportunity  or  a  clearer  obligation." 

Besides  the  1967  Air  Quality  Act,  there  are 
112  new  state  laws  around  the  country  deal- 
ing with  air  and  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  even  noise  abatement — "three 
times  the  number  of  laws  passed  the  pre- 
vious year."  All  this  Mr.  Lenher  finds  good. 
Like  a  Dutch  uncle  he  tells  American  in- 
dustry It  will  have  to  do  its  level  best  to 
clean  Itself  up.  He  calls  for  government  and 
industry  to  Join  hands  In  broad  programs  of 
research  and  development. 

But  nothing  in  the  Lenher  speech  Is  more 
eye-catching  than  his  rep>ort  of  his  own 
firm's  entry  Into  the  field  of  equipment  and 
techniques  for  control  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. He  speaks  of  the  "improved  Incinera- 
tor" for  burning  up  solid  wastes — the  design 
for  which  has  been  "donated"  (his  word)  for 
use  by  any  Industries  and  municipalities  in 
the  Interest  of  better  air  for  the  public  to 
breathe.  Meanwhile  the  company  seems  ready 
to  Join  the  competition  In  producing  or 
licensing  gear  for  the  big  American  clean- 
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up  ahead.  "Our  sclentisU  are  searching  for 
better  ways  to  treat  and  dispose  of  solid 
waste,  to  purify  brackish  water,  and  to  reduce 
contaminations." 

It  makes  sense  that  an  industrial  firm 
which  has  led  for  years  in  controlling  its  own 
noxious  effluents  should  use  Its  experience 
to  get  into  the  commercial  field  of  designing 
and  selling  equipment  that  will  help  in  the 
tremendous  Job  that  has  to  be  done  through- 
out the  nation. 


Earl  Warren's  Dream 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earl 
■Warren's  dream  has  now  departed  from 
lofty  platitudes  and  sugar-coated  force 
laws  to  become  a  nightmare  for  all  Amer- 
ic&ns. 

Forced  equality— court  decreed  laws 
favoring  communism— minority  pres- 
sure control— reapportionment— hand- 
cuffing of  law-enforcement  officers  and 
destruction  of  all  States  rights  has  now 
centralized  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  who  do  not  act  and  have  demon- 
strated their  incapability  of  action  or 
lack  of  courage  to  protect  their  country 
and  people. 

If  racism  exists— it  has  been  generated 
by  Earl  Warren  and  his  runaway  court, 
hellbent  on  destruction  of  the  separation 
of  power  and  abolition  of  all  legal  pro- 
tections. 

Let  no  one  blame  the  American 
people— put  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
with  the  so-called  leaders  and  their 
guided  concepts. 

The  flag  of  these  United  States  should 
fly  at  half-mast  with  20,000  American 
boys  dead  in  an  undeclared  war — our 
cities  ravished  by  hordes  of  revolution- 
aries and  sacking  our  land.  Our  flag 
should  be  at  half-mast— in  mourning  for 
America. 

Has  freedom  become  freedom  to  de- 
stroy freedom? 

All  about  us  is  Earl  Warren's  dream 
come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  several  clippings 
from  the  Sunday  Star  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  following  my  remarks: 

COST    OF    THE    RIOTING    BEYOND    CALCULATION 

Washington,  Its  normal  business  pace  al- 
most completely  disrupted,  has  suffered  the 
worst  financial  loss  In  Its  history. 

As  armed  troops  and  police  continued  to 
patrol  the  city,  and  as  burning  and  looting 
continued  in  many  sections,  usual  business 
functions  were  brought  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. 

City  and  business  leaders  struggled  to  as- 
sess the  loss  yesterday.  They  weren't  getting 
very  far. 

Losses  probably  will  run  Into  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Only  part  of  this  represents  the  direct 
damage  of  fire,  breakage  and  looting.  More 
Intangible  but  nonetheless  real  are  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  lost  because  stores  and  other 
business  establishments  closed  down  on  a 
normal  busy  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday. 

Business  wasn't  the  orUy  loser.  Once  again 
there  are  no  figures,  but  It  Is  feared  that 
perhaps  hundreds  of  persons,  many  of  them 
Negroes,  are  without  jobs  because  the  places 
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where  they  work  will  be  out  of  business  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  permanently.  Many 
other  employees  are  out  a  day's  wages  be- 
cause of  yesterday's  closings. 

••The  whole  thing  is  impossible  to  assess 
at  this  time."  said  William  Calomirls.  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade. 
"We  can't  play  dollar  number  games  at  this 
time.  It  would  be  misleading.  What  we  can 
say  is  that  the  real  lots  is  the  business  that 
will  not  come  into  Washington  as  a  result  of 
the  current  climate.  It's  the  mending  of  that 
climate  that's  all-important  now." 

Evidence  of  his  comments  were  all  too 
clear  vesterdav. 

Because  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  because 
of  the  curfew  that  yesterday  took  effect  iit 
4  p.m..  people  were  getting  out  ol  town. 
Others  who  had  planned  visits  weren't  com- 
ing. 

-nie  scheduled  finale  of  the  Cherry  Blossom 
festival  had  been  cancelled,  and  Austin 
Kenny,  assistant  director  of  the  convention 
and   Visitors    Bureau,   commented: 

"This  is  usually  a  good  time  of  year  lor 
business,  and  the  festival  adds  siboul  tS  mil- 
lion to  business  revenue.  Much  of  that  is 
lost  this  vear." 

All  over  ihe  Washington  area  the  "sorry, 
iio  v..crtncy  signs"  came  clown  as  tourists 
steered  clear  of  the  troubled  city. 

■■We'\e  been  wiped  out,"  said  the  inar.ager 
of  a  large  downtown  motel  which  had  been 
turning  down  reservations  for  weeks. 

The  Washington  Hilton  reported  the  can- 
cellation of  about  850  reservations  .'or  somo 
1,200  persons  afttr  the  riots  began  The  Holi- 
day Inn  in  the  District  had  about  25  per- 
cent ot  its  rooms  occupied. 

Not  only  hotels  but  restaurants  and  sight- 
seeing services,  were  liard  hit. 

Manv  downtown  restaurants  were  closed, 
although  officials  of  the  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Washington  said 
•'we  are  trying  to  keep  as  many  restaurants 
as  possible  open."  The  effect  of  the  curfew, 
however,  kept  people  from  traveling  to  res- 
taurants and  places  of  entertainment. 

Completely  stunned  and  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  events  were  officials  of  food  and 
drug  chains  with  stores  throughout  hard-hit 
sections  of  the  city. 

•It's  awful,"  said  an  official  of  Safeway 
Stores.  "It's  absolutely  Impossible  to  evalu- 
ate. We  sit  and  a  call  says  everything's  okay 
at  a  particular  location,  and  the  next  10 
minutes  we  get  calls  that  the  store  is  dam- 
aged and  closing  down.  And  we  have  cus- 
tomers calling,  wanting  to  know  where  they 
can  shop." 

That  was  in  late  afternoon.  Of  Safeway's 
73  stores  In  the  District,  about  40  had  closed 
down  because  of  damage  and  looting.  Some 
of  the  stores  were  in  ruins.  Lesser  losses 
were  reported  at  Giant  and  A  &  P  stores. 

George  B.  Burrus,  president  of  Peoples 
Drug  Stores,  said  17  of  the  chain's  50  stores 
were  badly  damaged  In  the  disturbances.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  In  the  northwest  section  of  the 
city,  all  the  stores  will  be  closed  today. 

Like  many  other  businessmen,  Burrus  said 
that  if  all  goes  well  most  of  the  rest  will 
reopen  tomorrow. 

Burrus  also  echoed  vrtdespread  comments 
among  business  men  on  the  response  of  the 
city  to  the  outbreaks.  He  praised  police  for 
"doing  the  best  they  can."  But  he  criticized 
District  officials  for  faiUng  to  call  in  troops 
earlier. 

In  the  downtown  commercial  area  major 
damage  and  loss  of  goods  were  restricted  to 
a  few  stores.  The  big  department  stores  es- 
caped serious  damage,  although  several  large 
windows  were  smashed  at  the  Hecht  Co. 

Nearly  all  these  stores  announced  plans  to 
reopen  tomorrow.  Their  executives  were  re- 
luctant to  disclose  estimates  of  the  business 
volume  lost  because  of  Friday's  early  closings 
and  yesterday's  all-day  closing. 
Particularly  hard  hit  in  the  downtovm  area 
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were  the  D  J.  Kaufman  and  Uruce  H\int 
men's  wear  stores. 

Their  owners  attempting  to  clean  up  and 
assess  losses  vesterdav.  expressed  deep  re.'cnt- 
ment  at  the  failure  of  pohce  and  soldiers  to 
stop  bands  of  marauders 

"We  had  no  protection."  said  O.-^car  I. 
Dodek,  president  xi  Kaufman't  .md  former 
chairman  of  the  CummlEsloners  Council  r.n 
Human  Relations  His  store  at  14th  and  I 
Streets  NW  was  looted  and  gutted  by  fire, 
with  the  loss  running  into  teveral  liu mired 
thousand  dollars. 

LOSS    T01>S    $25,000 

Larrv  Nathan  head  of  the  Bruce  H»int 
store,  at  1325  F  St  NW.  believes  his  loss  in 
mercluindise,  t.iken  in  a  succession  of  l.wt- 
lugs.  runs  more  than  J25,000. 

•We  were  one  of  the  first  downtown  aloier. 
to  hire  Negro  salesmen. •'  he  said  •Our  pecple 
have  been  active  In  civil  rights  tau.ses  I  don't 
understand  and  I'm  shocked" 

It  is  believed  that  hrms  In  the  downtou-n 
area  were  adequately  prot.ected  by  Insurance. 

However,  up  14th  Street  and  7th  .Street 
and  along  H  Street  NE.  the  ghetto  bu;  Ine'^.s 
blocks  where  store  after  store  w,.s  gutted  from 
Thursday    night    on,    its    a    different    story. 

Most  owners  of  these  btislnesses  had  some 
kind  of  Insurance,  but  not  enough 

They  were  underlnsured.  particularly  in 
protection  against  loss  of  stock  And  some 
had  fire  Insurance  policies  covering  only 
mortgage  values. 

WHAT    II'.PI'ENS    NEXT? 

Yesierdav  many  of  these  owners  were  still 
trvlng  to  figure  out  what  happened  to  them. 
Some  picked  their  way  through  rubble,  look- 
ing for  what  they  could  save  Some  stayed 
home  because  police  warned  them  to  do  so 
They  were  uncertain  as  to  what  happens 
next, 

•'I'm  not  going  back."  said  Abraham  Zevin. 
His  father  founded  the  family's  hardware 
store  at  1742  7th  Street  NW  50  years  ago. 
It  was  looted  and  burned  Friday. 

••Frankly  I'm  frightened,"  he  said  "I  have 
no  hatred  for  the  people.  But  I  couldn't  stand 
to  go  back." 

Zevln  said  that  the  building  and  merchan- 
dise were  insured,  but  not  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  loss. 

Particularly  hard  hit  were  liquor  stores 
throughout  large  parts  of  the  District. 

At  7th  and  S  Streets  NW  stands  the  total 
wreckage  of  a  building  that  housed  not  only 
the  Log  Cabin  Liquor  Store  but  a  number  of 
Negro  businesses  as  well. 

Irving  Abraham,  who  ran  the  store,  bought 
the  building  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Last  Au- 
gust, though  he  had  reported  no  losses,  his 
insurance  was  cancelled.  He  had  several  new 
policies   cancelled   since   then. 

"I  don't  know  what  Insurance  I  have,  and 
what  I  don't  have,"  he  said  yesterday.  "I  try 
to  contact  my  agent,  and  everybody  else  Is 
trying  to  talk  to  him." 

Abraham  estimates  his  building  was  worth 
$86,000,  his  fixtures,  $15,000,  and  his  stock 
$25,000. 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  go  back  or  not," 
he  said.  "I've  lost  a  great  deal,  and  it's  not 
only  me.  The  whole  second  floor  collapsed, 
and  my  tenants  lost  their  businesses,  too. 
They're  all  Negro.  There  was  a  doctor  who 
had  been  in  busmess  45  years,  and  a  barber 
and  a  beauty  shop.  We  had  gotten  along  fine." 
Within  the  large  irony  of  widespread 
pillage  In  the  wake  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  assassination,  many  smaller  ironies 
followed. 

One  concerns  Mortimer  Lebowltz,  former 
president  of  the  Urban  League,  presently 
serving  on  its  board  and  a  leader  in  employ- 
ing Negroes.  He  owns  four  Morton's  stores  in 
the  District.  One  on  H  Street  NE  was  wiped 
out,  a  second  on  14th  Street  NW  was  sub- 
stantially damaged  and  looted,  and  a  third 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  BE  was  looted. 
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Lebowitz  wus  fully  Insured,  however,  with 
added  protection  to  pay  the  salaries  of  his 
employees  while  his  stores  are  out  of  action. 
He  employs  nearly  100  people  In  each  of  the 
two  damaged  stores,  90  percent  of  them 
Negro. 

WAS    NOT    SURPRISED 

He  was  'not  In  the  least  surprised"  at  what 
happened.  ■'You  know  who  does  the  hitting. 
Its  not  the  people  concerned  about  civil 
rights.  Its  the  kids  who  want  this  kind  of 
action." 

Lebowitz  and  many  business  leaders  lielieve 
the  federal  governmeni  bears  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  businefs  Ufe  is 
restored  to  normal  in  Wiishlngton. 

"There  Is  a  public  responsibility  here."  he 
said.  "I  hope  the  federal  government  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  business  est^ib- 
llshments  pay  taxes,  that  they  serve  the 
community,  that  they  provide  employment 
to  people  who  need  employment." 

What  the  federal  reaction  will  be  is  un- 
certain. There  has  been  no  move,  for  in- 
stance,   to    declare    Washington    a    disaster 

area. 
The  Insurance  and  refinancing  picture  is 

one  of  confusion. 

Insurance  companies  that  have  policies 
on  damaged  and  looted  ghetto  businesses  are 
expected  ts  stand  behind  these  policies,  said 
Albert  P.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  the 
District's  department  of  insurance. 

ESCAPE    CLAUSES    CITED 

Many  policies  have  escape  clauses.  Some 
pertain  to  Insurrection.  In  others,  while  riot 
damage  Is  covered,  vandalism  and  mischief 
are  not.  and  much  will  depend  on  how 
claims  are  Judged. 

"I  don't  think  the  companies  will  use 
their  escape  clauses,"  Jordan  said.  But  he 
added  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
companies  was  to  avoid  going  bankrupt. 

L.  Manning  Hoffman,  president  of  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Co.,  said  yesterday:  "I 
think  the  insurance  companies  will  be 
understanding." 

Prom  the  businessmen  to  the  Insurance- 
men,  just  about  everyone  assessing  the  prob- 
lem is  wondering  about  the  difficulty  of 
getting  instu-ance  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead  for  those  who  want  to  rebuild.  One 
company  vesterday  was  calling  Its  agents 
all  over  town  Instructing  them  to  writ*  no 
new  business. 

Jordan  said  Insurance  companies  are 
working  to  support  legislation  In  Congress 
to  create  a  reinsurance  pool  to  cover  extraor- 
dlnarllv  large  losses  from  riots.  Congress 
also  win  have  to  pass  backup  legislation  to 
permit  insurance  companies  to  participate  In 
the  pool  locally. 

It  would  be  financed  by  an  extra  2  per- 
cent charge  for  Are  insurance  premiums.  In 
eflect.  all  persons  with  Are  Insurance  would 
be  tajted  to  pay  for  damage  to  businesses 
and  homes  caused  by  major  big-city  dis- 
turbances. 

The  Board  of  Trade's  Calomlris  expressed 
optimism  that  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions in  Washington  will  be  receptive 
to  expected  demands  for  financing  to  re- 
build and  repair  business  establishments. 

Other  business  spokesmen  said  the  Small 
Business  Administration  must  play  a  large 
part  in  making  loans  available  for  rebuild- 
ing and  restocking. 

Nineteen  I>ead  in  Rioting  Across  Nation 

Fresh  waves  of  looting,  arson  and  sniping 
hit  sections  of  the  United  States  again  yes- 
terday, and  across  the  nation  19  persons  were 
counted  dead  In  violent  Negro  reaction  to  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Heavy  troop  reinforcements  were  sent  into 
Washington  in  the  wake  of  stepped-up 
violence. 

Five  thousand  federal  troops  were  sent  to 
beleaguered,  riot-ravaged  Chicago  last  night. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.Sliooting.  lircs  and  looting  were  reported 
in  Baltimore  where  at  least  two  stores  were 
.Ulame.  Five  downtown  blocks  were  sealed 
off.  .uid  Maryland  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew  de- 
clared a  state  of  crisis  and  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  the  city. 

A  Negro  college  area  and  the  Tennessee 
state  Cai)ltol  building  in  Nashville  were 
ringed  with  National  Guardsmen  as  a  pre- 
caulioi;  ;. gainst  disorders. 

National  Guard.smen  were  on  duty  in  live 
states,  from  Illinois  to  Arkansas.  They  were 
on  st-iiulln-  alert  in  two  others. 

Chii-auo  has  10  dead.  Wa.shmgton  4.  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  2.  and  Minneapolis. 
Memphis  and  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  1  each.  UPI 
reoorted.  .Sixteen  of  the  victims  were  Negroes. 

More  tliaii  1  000  pir.--on=,  had  Ijeeii  injured 
and  at  UMSt  4.200  arrested  in  about  50  cities 
ai-ro,ss   the  nation. 

A  detei mined  show  of  force  by  Guard.smen 
and  police  f.irce.s  working  around  the  clock 
restored  order  to  dozens  of  cities  that  had 
Ijeen  hit  by  disorders  Thursday  night  and 
Friday. 

In  contrast  to  the  rioting  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  police  in  Lo.s  Antjeles  reported 
that  -nothing  is  happening  at  all"  in  the 
Watt-s   irea,  scene  of  violent  rioting  in  1965. 

BALTIMORE 

Baltimore. — .Shooting,  lircs  and  looting 
erupted  here  last  nit;ht.  .aid  Gov.  .Spiro  T. 
.Vgncw  immediately  proclaimed  that  a  state 
ot  public  crisis  existeti  and  ordered  National 
Guard  iroops  into  the  city. 

Citv  police  .sealed  off  a  tive-lilork-long  busi- 
ness section  just  north  of  the  downtown  area, 
where  trouble  w;vs  first  reported. 

But  numerous  incidents,  in  various  areas, 
were  reported  within  the  next  hotir. 

All  off-duty  policemen  were  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty,  and  a  curbside  command  post 
was  set  up  to  handle  calls  and  dispatch 
officers. 

Two  stores,  one  which  sells  furniture,  were 
reported  burned  in  the  original  area  where 
merchants  sell  mostly  to  Negroes.  A  news- 
man on  the  scene  said  there  was  widespread 
evidence  of  vandalism,  and  rocks  were  being 
thrown  through  store  windows. 

(A  spokesman  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
said  the  injured  were  arriving  at  a  rate  of 
one  everv  two  or  three  minutes,  United  Press 
International  reported.  No  serious  injuries 
were  reported  but  several  policemen  were 
treated  at  Mercy  Hospital  for  cuts  and  bruises 
suffered  when  they  were  hit  by  flying  glass, 
bricks  and  other  objects, 

( Three  fires  were  reported  along  Green- 
mount  Avenue,  a  street  that  runs  through 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  city's  worst  slum 
areas.  Fires  were  reported  In  other  areas. 
Looting  occurred  In  the  Gay  Street  area.) 

DETROIT 

Detroit. — Calm  prevailed  In  Detroit  yester- 
day under  the  vigilant  watch  of  policemen 
and  National  Guard  troops,  after  hours  of 
sporadic  violence  following  the  assassination 
of  King. 

Authorities  were  determined  to  prevent 
any  repetition  of  last  summer's  racial  riots 
in  wliich  43  persons  were  killed  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  damage  was  inflicted. 

Despite  the  calm.  Gov.  George  Romney  and 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  ordered  a  state  of 
emergency  and  an  8  p.m.-to-5  ajn.  curfew 
continued  over  all  of  Wayne  County  (De- 
troit)   and  parts  of  two  adjoining  counties. 

Romney  said  a  decision  would  be  reached 
tomorrow  on  whether  to  extend  the  curfew 
and  continue  the  patrols  of  some  3,000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  backing  up  the  fifth  largest 
city's  4,000-man  police  force. 

Romney  ordered  mobilization-  on  a  stand- 
by basis  of  9.000  National  Guardsmen  in 
Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula,  but  reported 
yesterday  all  outstate  areas  were  calm.  Troops 
were  committed  only  in  Detroit. 

Two  Negroes  were  shot  to  death  near  loot- 
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Ing  scenes  Three  other  persons  were  wound- 
ed by  gunfire,  at  least  two  of  them  by  police, 
and  three  policemen  were  injured. 

More  than  100  of  those  arrested  were  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  curfew,  and  the  mayor 
said  that  38  (jvernight  lires  v.erc  not  ab- 
normal. 

flTTSBVRcn 

Pittsburgh.'  Roaming  gangs  of  Negroes 
stoned  cars,  set  fires  and  smashed  windows 
in  two  areas  overlooking  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh yesterday  in  the  second  day  of  vandal- 
ism to"  strike  this  city  .^ince  tlie  death  of 
King. 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  ordered  all  bars  and 
liquor  stores  in  the  city  closed  until  Wednes- 
day. Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  ordered  a  state- 
wide closing  of  liquor  stores  until  further 
notice. 

A  spokesman  for  the  city's  Safety  Depart- 
ment said  Barr  and  Safety  Director  David 
Craig  were  meeting  to  discuss  whether  to  call 
for  outside  help. 

The  action  came  following  a  night  and  day 
of  hit-run  vandalism  in  the  Hill  district 
where  scores  of  windows  were  smashed  and 
68  persons  arrested. 

The  violence  spread  to  the  North  Side,  also 
bordering  downtown  Pittsburgh,  yesterday 
afternoon.  Police  said  a  carload  of  Negroes 
smashed  windows  at  about  a  dozen  stores  in 
a  shopping  center,  set  a  fire  at  a  supermarket 
and  then  robbed  it.  Several  shots  were  fired 
during  the  robbery  but  no  one  was  reported 
injured. 

Police  reported  19  persons  were  arrested 
yesterday,  nine  charged  with  violating  the 
Uniform  Firearms  Act.  There  were  19  fires 
yesterday  and  the  safety  director's  office  said 
arson  was  suspected  in  all  of  them.  Damage 
was  minor  but  firemen  reported  they  were 
stoned  at  least  twice. 

At  nearby  Aliquippa.  Pa.,  Mayor  Clarence 
D.  Neish  declared  a  limited  state  of  emergency 
and  Imposed  a  stinset-to-sunrlse  curfew  for 
all  persons  21  years  of  age  or  under. 

Shafer  said  his  ban  on  liquor  store  sales 
would  remain  in  effect  "until  such  time  as 
the  conditions  that  brought  it  about  are 
removed." 

NEW   YORK 

New  York. — New  York  City  kept  an  uneasy 
racial  calm  yesterday,  broken  only  by  minor 
incidents  of  looting  and  fighting  In  Negro 
areas. 

Police,  who  arrested  109  persons  In  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  during  Friday  night  and 
early  yesterday,  termed  the  situation  "In- 
comparably better"  following  earlier  out- 
breaks of  Negro  violence  in  which  scores  were 
Injured  after  the  death  of  King. 

Beefed-up  police  patrols  cruised  the  streets 
on  Manhattan's  East  Side,  and  the  Mldtown 
area,  and  stood  guard  In  Harlem. 

NASH\'ILLE 

Nashvilub,  Tennessee. — Some  2,000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  city  police  and  state 
troopers  moved  yesterday  to  seal  off  the  city's 
*  Negro  college  area  where  two  students  were 
wounded  Friday  night  during  violence. 
Other  guardsmen  surrounded  the  State 
Capitol. 

The  actions,  described  as  precautionary, 
came  after  a  stormy  protest  meeting  by  Ten- 
nessee A&I  State  University  students  with  a 
faculty  committee  during  the  morning. 

A  faculty  member,  declining  the  tise  of  his 
name,  said  the  students  complained  that 
Guardsmen  and  police  "had  torn  up  two 
dormitories"  In  a  search  after  the  4-hour 
violence  Friday  night.  Officers  denied  the 
charges. 

Meanwhile,  city  authorities  tightened  a 
curfew  on  metropolitan  Nashville. 

The  Capitol  was  ringed  by  troops,  stand- 
ing at  parade  rest  with  bayoneted  rifles, 
shortly  before  noon. 

The  guardsmen  moved  Into  the  Capitol 
area  as  1,000  students  massed  at  A&I  for  a 
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memorial  service   for  King.  The  service  was 
solemn  and  orderly. 

ALBANY,    CA. 

Albany.  Ga. — Authorities  yesterday  or- 
dered bars  and  liquor  stores  closed  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  any  outbreaks  of  racial  vio- 
lence in  this  south  Georgia  city  where  six 
years  ago  King  led  some  of  his  first  mass 
demonstrations. 

Six  stores — all  but  one  owned  by  whites — 
were  set  on  fire  Friday  night  and  Negroes 
riding  In  automobiles  took  pot  shots  at  serv- 
ice stations.  Officers  also  investigated  several 
cases  of  rock-throwing  and  Isolated  cases  of 
looting.  Two  persons  were  arrested. 

GREENSBORO 

Greensboro,  N.C. — Greensboro  and  Ra- 
leigh, focal  points  of  racial  violence  In  North 
Carolina  in  the  wake  of  the  slaying  of  King, 
continued  under  the  emergency  control  of 
thousands  of  National  Guardsmen  yesterday. 

At  Greensboro,  Mayor  Carson  Bain  Issued 
a  proclamation  clamping  an  emergency  dusk- 
to-dawn  curfew  on  the  city  effective  at  7 
p.m.  yesterday.  The  curfew  was  Intended  to 
shut  "down  all  activity  during  the  night. 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  University,  scene 
of  violence  Friday  night  in  which  three  po- 
licemen were  wounded  by  snipers,  shut  down 
early  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

During  the  day  Friday,  Raleigh  had  been 
the  scene  of  major  disturbance,  and  bayonet- 
wielding  National  Guardsmen  dispersed  with 
tear  gas  Negro  students  who  had  blocked 
traffic  In  a  street  near  Shaw  University.  Tliat 
city  was  quiet  yesterday  under  control  of 
more  than  1,000  guardsmen. 

PINE    BLUFF 

PiNE  Bluff.  Ark. — Gov.  Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller ordered  the  National  Guard  into  Pine 
Bluff  early  yesterday  after  gunfire  broke  out 
between  Negroes  and  state  police.  Three 
Negroes  were  wotinded  and  354  others  ar- 
rested. 

About  100  local  Guardsmen  began  patrol- 
ing  about  2:30  a.m..  some  three  hours  after 
the  shooting  subsided.  Another  400  were 
being  called  in  from  Sheridan.  Prescott  and 
Arkadelphia. 

The  shooting  began  about  11:35  p.m.  Fri- 
day in  a  Negro  area  one  block  south  of  Main 
Street  in  this  Arkansas  River  city  of  54.000. 
which  is  about  45  miles  southeast  of  Little 
Rock.  It  followed  four  big  fires  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  at  least  one  of  which 
was  attributed  to  a  gasoline  bomb. 

Mayor  Austin  Franks  invoked  a  curfew 
from  7  p.m.  until  daylight  and  announced 
that  city  and  Jefferson  County  authorities 
had  banned  the  sale  of  beer  and  liquor. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia. — State  police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  remained  on  standby  alert 
yesterday  in  the  event  of  racial  disturb- 
ances In  the  nation's  fourth  largest  city. 

A  limited  state  of  emergency  was  in  effect, 
banning  t;atherinas  of  12  or  more  persons: 
police  were  on  extended  duty  tours  with 
days  off  canceled,  ar.d  sales  of  liquor  and 
beer  were  halted. 

Mayor  Jam.es  H.  J.  Tate  issued  the  emer- 
gency proclamation  Friday  night  because 
"there  exists  the  threat  t.f  public  disorder 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  " 

Police  here  and  in  Chester.  Bristol,  and 
West  Chester,  were  kept  busy  Friday  night 
with  minor  disturbances  including  window 
smashlngs  and  minor  iires. 

Looting.   Arson   Continue.  Some  Easing  Is 

Reported:    .3    Are    Dead.    781    Injured   in 

District 

(By  Woody  West) 

Despite  the  presence  cf  over  11.500  federal 
troops  reinforcing  District  police,  looting  and 
arson  continued  in  the  District  early  today. 

However,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  said 
at  11  p.m.  last  night  that  the  situation  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  is  much  better  than  last  night.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  streets  are  calm  but 
it's  too  early  to  predict  what  the  rest  of  the 
night  will  bring,"  he  said. 

The  Mayor,  with  Cyrus  Vance,  the  Presi- 
dent's liaison  man.  Deputy  Mayor  Thomas 
Fletcher  and  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton 
emphasized  that  looting  "certainly  Is  not 
going  to  be  ignored  or  condoned." 

Earlier,  the  Mayor  invoked  yesterday's  cur- 
few at  4  p.m.,  an  liour  and  a  half  earlier  than 
on  Friday,  the  first  day  it  was  used. 

The  curfew  was  In  force  until  6:30  this 
morning. 

TOLL   OP    VIOLENCE 

Shortly  after  the  mayor's  announcement 
about  3  p.m.,  police  cruisers  with  loudspeak- 
ers and  bullhorns  drove  through  trouble 
areas  warning  persons  to  get  off  the  streets. 

By  9  p.m.  yesterday,  this  was  the  toll  of 
two  full  days  of  disorder  following  the  murder 
of  the  Rev'.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in 
Memphis  Thursday. 

1.  Five  persons  dead. 

2.  2.899  persons  arrested. 

3.  781  persons  injured:  this  included  2 
soldiers.  17  firemen  and  26  policemen. 

4.  595  fires. 

5.  Hundreds  of  buildings  burned  to  the 
ground  and  looted:  whole  blocks,  partic- 
ularly along  7th  and  14th  Streets  NW,  and 
H  Street  NE.  almost  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  2.000  troops  in  the  city  by  yes- 
terday morning.  By  mid-afternoon,  officials 
said.  9.500 — including  soldiers,  paratroopers 
and  Marines — had  been  deployed  and  an- 
other 3.000  were  being  held  In  reserve. 
crackdown  on  looting 

Dressed  in  battle  gear,  with  helmets  and 
carrying  side  arms,  the  troops  were  quickly 
posted  at  intersections  in  riot  areas  and 
along  main  streets  into  the  city. 

Incidents  continued  at  a  steady  pace  into 
late  evening  including  scattered  disorders 
and  some  suspected  arsons  In  the  suburbs. 
At  9  p.m..  the  D.C.  Fire  Department,  which 
had  reported  40  new  fires  as  of  5:30  p.m. 
yesterday,  said  it  had  17  active  blazes  and 
iiad  logged  55  between  5  and  9  p.m.  Police 
and  military  units  were  continuing  to  re- 
spond with  firefightlng  equipment  for  pro- 
tection. 

Two  confirmed  sniper  incidents  were  dis- 
closed by  city  officials  late  yesterday  after- 
noon. Police  responded  to  three  other  sniper 
reports  during  the  early  evening  but  none 
of  them  was  confirmed. 

The  main  Greyhound  bus  terminal  on  New 
■\'ork  .\venue  was  evacuated  shortly  after 
8:30  p.m..  when  a  report  of  a  bomb  was 
called  in  to  police.  A  check  of  the  station 
turned  up  a  tiokinT  mechanism  that  was 
net  believed  to  be  an  explosive  device. 

Police  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  I2th 
Precinct  stattonhouse  at  17th  Street  and 
Rhode  Island  .Avenue  NE.  when  a  teen-ape 
boy  hurled  a  tear  gas  projectile  at  the 
building. 

The  cannister  exploded  on  the  steps  and 
the  pas  drifted  inside  forcing  many  of  the 
f>fflcers  nut.  Tlie  boy  escaped  on  foot. 

Aiter  0:30  p.m..  calls  from  police  units  for 
"transport"  lor  prisoners  beean  to  increase 
in  frequency  from  wide  areas  cf  the  city  as 
•he  curlew  and  loot'ne  cr.ickdown  became 
more  stringent. 

The  7:30  p.m.  arrest  fisure  of  2.h99  included 
867  who  v.-erc  charged  with  looting  :.nd  844 
with  curfew  '.iolation.  Of  the  curfew  \lolators. 
170  were  :;rrested  between  5:30  and  7:30  p.m  . 
police  said.  Tho  others  were  ciiareed  with  a 
vaneiv  of  offense.s.  primarily  disorderly  con- 
duct 

THOnO'OHJ  ARES    BLOCKED 

Som.e  eiiti.  rccs  to  the  District  Irom  Mary- 
land I'.i.d  ■Virginia  were  blocked  off  by  List 
evening  and  police  v»-ere  trrnine  back  jier- 
sons  vsho  ccu:d  not  prove  they  were  District 
residents  or  were  on  legitimate  businesi. 

Meanwhile,    suburban    supermarkets    were 
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crowded  throvighout  the  d.iy  and  many  in 
the  stores  were  Negroes,  although  the  centers 
are  in  white  residential  areas. 

.'■■pcurity  was  particularly  tight  around  the 
White  Hoii.se  and  on  C.ipltol  Hili 

riie  mavor.  at  .■  late  afternotin  conference 
with  tlie  Urb;Ui  Coalition,  was  quoted  as  .say- 
ing a  "crackdown"  on  '.miters  was  under  way, 
but  that  restraint  would  be  used 

Among  those  who  attended  the  two-hour 
meeting  at  the  District  building  were  the  Rev. 
E  Franklin  J.ickson:  Carl  Moultrie,  head  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP.  and  Patrick 
Cardinal  OBoyle.  all  of  wl-.om  commended 
the  city  for  its  tactics 

At  tlie  coitimand  jMist  -it  !>olioe  headqu.ir- 
ters.  top  city  and  federal  officials  conferred 
throughout  the  day  and  into  the  night. 

Among  those  jiresent  were  Mayor  Washing- 
ton; Cyrus  Vance,  tlie  President's  liaison 
man;  Gen.  W  H  HoUis.  commanding  the 
regular  troojis  in  the  District.  Public  Safety 
Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  other  top 
city  iioiicc  officials 

Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher  came  to 
the  command  post  at  9:45  p.m  ,  after  a  'J'^- 
hotir  tour  of  the  city. 

"Tlie  city  is  very  quiet  Nothing  Is  going 
on  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It  is  so  quiet  that  it 
is  eerie."  he  said 

liLA7F,    AT     YWCA 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  police  radio 
continued  its  heavy  traffic  and  fires  continued 
in  several  areas,  including  a  niajor  con- 
flagration ;it  the  YWCA  building  at  200 
Anacostla  Ko.id  SE  where  flames  were  shoot- 
ing high  int.o  the  sky. 

Tlie  mayor  announced  that  the  t  urfew 
would  continue  indefinitely,  but  he  said  the 
time  lor  ifjday's  to  begin  would  be  dec-jded 
sometime  during  the  early  afternoon. 

At  7:30  p.m..  a  long  section  of  H  Street 
NE  from  1st  Street  east,  was  closed  to  all  but 
fire,  police  and  military  traffic,  with  troopers 
posted  at  all  intersections  to  enforce  the 
bl<x:kade. 

At  about  lite  same  time.  14th  Street  NW. 
north  of  Thom-as  Circle,  also  was  closed. 

A  large  section  of  Near  Northwest,  from 
6th  to  11th  Streets  and  New  'i'ork  to  Florida 
Avenue  NW,  sealed  off  since  late  yesterday, 
continued  to  be  blockaded. 

Federal  troops  began  to  move  into  the  city 
late  Friday  after  the  president  approved 
Mayor  Washington's  request  lor  help.  The 
mayor  .said  in  his  request.  I  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  determine  that  .in  emergency  sit'J- 
ation  exists  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  ■• 

PRESIDENT'.?     ORDFR 

The  President's  proclamation  and  executive 
order  stated.  'Tlie  .Secretary  of  Defense  is  .lU- 
thon.'ied  and  directed  to  take  ill  .ippropriate 
steps  to  disperse  all  persons  engaged  in  acts 
of  violence,  to  restore  law  and  order,  .iiid  to 
see  that  the  property,  personnel  and  func- 
tions o!  the  federal  government  .  .  .  .;re  pro- 
tected .igainst  \iijlence  or  'ther  interfer- 
ences. 

The  soldiers  began  ."ippearing  ;n  the  street 
in  early  evening,  .-^mong  the  iirst  v.-ere  mem- 
bers m!  the  Cth  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
from  Ft.  Meade. 

After  the  initial  outbreak  Thursd.iv  niglit 
and  the  violence  that  continued  .ilmost  tm- 
.ibated  through  Friday  morning,  a  i^lieht  un! 
occurred  m  i  he  dawn  iiours  yesterday.  Be- 
tween 4  and  5  a.m..  the  police  put  out  onlv 
13  calls,  and  between  .')  and  6  o'clock,  only  20. 

But  then  '.he  tempo  picked  up  .igaln  and 
con'inued  throughout  the  day.  the  looters 
.ipparently  hardly  daunted  by  the  presence 
of  iroops  and  the  steadily  increasing  rate  of 
.irrests. 

PUBLIC    ACTIVITIES    CANCELED 

.^s  one  index  oj  the  destruction,  oliicials 
of  the  !.ard-lu-.  Safeway  food  chain  sai.i  'hev 
had  closed  down  40  st.orcs.  Tliev  were  un- 
certain of  iiow  many  had  been  destroyed  but 
..t  least  five  '.vere  j:'porri~-cl  'nirned  to  the 
groui'd. 
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A  military  spokesman,  at  5;30  p.m.  yester- 
day gave  this  breakdown  of  troops  "com- 
mitted to  the  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia" :  ,,      „„„ 

3rd  Infantry  Regiment,  Ft.  Myer.  Va.,  700 
men;  eth  Armored  Cavalry,  Ft.  Meade,  Md., 
2  200;  D.C.  National  Guard.  1,300  Marine 
Corps  Schools  Battalion,  Quantlco,  Va..  700; 
Olst  Engineer  Battalion  from  Pt.  Belvolr.  Va.. 
700;  1st  Brigade  of  the  82nd  Airborne.  Ft. 
Bragg.  N.C.,  2.000;  716th  Transportation  Bat- 
talion, Ft.  Eustls.  Va.,  500;  544th  Support 
and  Service  Battalion,  Ft,  Lee,  Va.,  700;  503rd 
Military  Police  Battalion,  also  from  Ft.  Bragg 
500  men. 

TWO     CASES     OF     SNIPER     FIRE 

By  late  yesterday,  the  first  two  confirmed 
Incidents  of  sniper  fire  were  reported  by  city 
officials,  although  no  one  was  injured. 

Upper  14th  Street,  NW,  the  area  of  initial 
violence,  whs  still  the  scene  of  disorder  yes- 
terday. A  major  Are  In  the  2800  block  of  14th 
drew  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  persons  and 
soldiers  had  to  force  the  crowd  back  to  per- 
mit firemen  to  get  at  the  blaze.  Tear  g.is 
was  used  In  this  fire  and  at  several  areas  to 
disperse  crowd*  and  to  permit  firemen  to 
get  at  burning  buildings. 

Lower  on  14th  Street,  nearly  every  build- 
ing between  Park  Road  and  Clifton  showed 
evidence  of  either  arson  or  looting  or  both. 
Sanitation  Department  workers  were  out 
again  yesterday  morning  trying  to  clean  up 
the  debris  and  broker  glass. 

On  7th  Street  NW.  from  L  to  T  Streets, 
destruction  was  equally  bad  and  several  fires 
were  still  burning  furiously  last  night. 

A  reporter  who  toured  the  area  around  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  playground  said  the  inter- 
sections of  7th  and  O  and  7th  and  P  Streets 
were  level.  The  buildlnr;3.  including  the  O 
Street  market,  were  totally  demoUsiied 

Along  H  Street  NE.  from  3rd  to  15th  and 
Bladensburg  Road,  the  scene  was  one  of  des- 
olation, and  looters  were  still  active  in  that 
area  late  vesterd.iy  The  Sears  Roebuck  .store 
In  the  900' block  of  Bladensburg  was  particu- 
larly hard-hit  by  looters. 

Liquor  stores  seemed  to  be  the  first  target 
of  looters  and  even  protective  metal  grill- 
work  was  ripped  away  from  storefronts  by 
crowds  trvlng  to  enter. 

The  outbreaks,  however,  were  not  restrict- 
ed yesterday  to  the  three  hardest-hit  areas — 
14th,  7th  and  H.  A  drugstore  in  An.icostla 
was  burned  down.  Markets  and  Liquor  stores 
in  Far  Northeast  near  the  District  line  were 
looted,  and  "sporadic"  Incidents  continued 
throughout  most  of  the  city. 

OOLP  SHOP  BURNED 

In  nearby  areas,  the  pro  golf  ."^hop  of  Ar- 
lington's Army-Navy  Countrv  Club  burned 
Into  ruins  at  8:30  last  night — apparently  the 
work  of  Molotov  cocktail-hurling  arsonists. 

Arlington  fire  inspector  Philip  Purtell  said. 
"I  think  it  was  a  Molotov  cocktail  thrown 
right  through  the  window  " 

When  firemen  arrived  at  the  golf  shop,  lo- 
cated near  the  edge  of  the  club's  grounds  at 
17th  Street.  Arlington,  adjoining  a  suburban 
Negro  area,  the  entire  wood  frame  structure 
with  a  glass-front  was  ablaze. 

Though  firemen  had  the  blaze  under  con- 
trol by  9  p.m.,  the  building  was  a  total  ruin. 
Admiral  Edward  King,  Army-Navy  Club  board 
chairman,  told  reporters  that  the  building 
was  empty  for  hours  before  the  blaze  and 
that  the  club  had  been  closed  before  dusk. 

Arlington  fire  headquarters  received  sev- 
eral calls  for  fire-bombings  near  the  pre- 
dominantly  Negro   Green    Valley   section. 

The  first  blaze  was  in  the  rear  of  a  group 
of  stores  in  the  2400  block  of  Columbia  Pike. 

At  8:33  p.m.,  a  firebomb  was  tossed  at  an 
apartment  house  in  the  2700  block  of  South 
16th  Street.  It  was  quickly  extinguished  by 
Arlington  firemen. 

The  Clinton  Grove  ElemenUry  School, 
which  Is  In  a  racially  mixed  section  of  Prince 
Georges  County  was  extensively  damaged  by 
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flre  at  about  8:40  p.m.  County  officials  said 
vandalism  had  been  committed  at  the  school 
on  Temple  Hills  Road  in  Clinton  and  that 
there  were  indications  the  fire  had  been  de- 
liberately set. 

Acting  on  a  report  that  a  plane  had  been 
shot  at,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  yester- 
day Instructed  aircraft  to  avoid  flying  low 
over  the  District  as  much  as  possible.  Planes 
approaching  and  leaving  National  Airport 
were  directed  to  stay  west  of  the  city,  or  to 
maintain  an  altitude  of  5.000  or  6,000  feet 
while  over  the  District. 

A  tower  official  said  the  shooting  report 
had  come  from  Montgomery  County  police, 
who  said  a  small  civilian  plane  with  police 
aboard  had  been  shot  at  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kenllworth  and  Eastern  Avenues  NE. 

The  downtown  shopping  area  escaped  rela- 
tively unscathed  ground. 

Almost  all  public  activities,  Including  the 
last  two  days  of  the  annual  Cherry  Blossom 
festival,  were  canceled. 

But  curious  citizens  proved  a  problem 
yesterday  to  police.  Some  streets  were  re- 
ported nearly  bumber-to-bumper  as  spec- 
tators drove  slowly  through  areas  hit  by 
fire  and  looting,  sometimes  while  the  looters 
continued  to  race  along  the  streets  yester- 
day after  being  the  target  of  rampaging 
bands  Friday.  Hardest  hit  downtown  were 
the  D.  J.  Kaufman  haberdashery  at  10th  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  sacked  repeatedly; 
the  main  Hecht  Co.  store  at  7th  and  F 
Streets,  where  numerous  plate  glass  windows 
were  kicked  in.  stores  along  G  Street  from 
10th  to  14th,  and  parts  of  F  Street  only  three 
blocks  from  the  White  House. 

In  the  1200  block  of  6th  Street  NW,  yester- 
day, as  tear  gas  hung  in  the  air  after  use  by 
police,  two  youngsters  were  seen  playing 
b.isketball,  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
f:ices. 

At  the  2nd  Precinct,  a  reporter  talked  to  a 
man  about  20  just  arrested  on  a  looting 
charge. 

Reporter:   "What  are  you  here  for?" 
Suspect;    "Nothing." 

Reporter:  "What  do  you  think  about  all 
this  burning? 

Suspect.  We're  going  to  burn  down  this 
whole  place — it  might  take  years.  We'll  do 
It." 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  with  50  in  the  city, 
reported  that  they  had  been  forced  to  close 
down   17  of  their  stores. 

Tile  Anacostla  area  last  yesterday  revealed 
few  signs  of  looting,  and  despite  the  curfew, 
considerable  tralllc  moved  along  mair  ar- 
teries. 

About  100  troops  were  stationed  at  the 
l.irge  Sears  Roebuck  store  at  Alabama  and 
Nay  lor  Roiids  BE  and  other  soldiers  were 
p:;sted  .it  that  shopping  area. 

Attempts  to  moderate  the  looting  and 
convince  people  to  get  off  the  streets  have 
come  from  a  variety  of  directions — James 
Brown,  one  of  the  top  "soul"  singers  in  the 
country  c:)me  to  Washington  from  Boatorr 
today  and  went  on  television  and  radio. 

"COOL    IT.  '    MAYFIELD    SAYS 

In  addition  to  established  civic  leaders, 
other  local  flgxires  seen  on  the  streets  In- 
cluded Rufus  Mavfleld.  youthful  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pride,  Inc.  Mayfleld 
late  yesterday  was  circulating  on  7th  Street, 
a  reporter  said,  urging  the  younger  looters 
to  "cool  it. "  Marion  Barry,  a  Pride  leader,  also 
toured  14th  Street  yesterday,  talking  to 
members  ol  the  crowd. 

The  Jive  dead,  four  of  them  Negro,  were: 

Ronald  J.  Ford,  29,  of  803  Allison  St.  NW. 
found  with  two  deep  slashes,  one  across  his 
throat  and  one  across  his  chest.  Police  said 
a  trail  of  blood  led  from  a  plate  glass  win- 
down  to  where  the  body  was  found  at  6:45 
p.m  Friday,  beside  the  Cardozo  playground 
on  11th  Street  NW. 

Thomas  Williams,  14,  of  4221  Brooks  Road 
NE,  who  pohce  said  was  accidentally  shot 
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when  a  crowd  rushed  a  policeman  who  was 
apprehending  looters  In  the  3900  block  of 
Minnesota  Avenue  NE,  about  9:15  p.m.  Fri- 
day. 

Ernest  Mclntyre,  20.  of  40  Chesapeake  St. 
SE.  shot  about  9:30  p.m.  Friday,  outside  a 
liquor  store  In  the  4000  block  of  South  Capi- 
tol Street,  police  said. 

Harold  Bentley,  34.  of  the  4600  block  of 
Hunt  Street  NE.  who  died  after  a  brick  wall 
from  a  burning  building  In  the  rear  of  513  H 
St.  NE,  collapsed  on  him  about   10:35  p.m. 

George  Fletcher,  a  20-year-old  white  man 
from  Virginia,  beaten  to  death  on  14th 
Street,  the  first  night  of  the  riots. 
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Letter  From  Vietnam 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  sent  to  me 
by  Mike  Gardner  of  Santa  Maria  cur- 
rently serving  in  Vietnam  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces: 

February  26.  1968. 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad:  It's  very  hard  for 
me  to  write.  I'm  emotional  and  so  disgusted 
with  my  own  generation  In  the  States  that 
I  don't  care  to  see  any  of  them  unless  they 
have  taken  time  to  fully  consider  our  national 
plight  and  realize  they  are  cowards  and  sell- 
outs and  not  what  they  call  "Peace  March- 
ers". I've  not  been  the  type  to  over  say  "My 
Country,  right  or  wrong,  my  country",  but 
recently  I've  decided  that  I'll  start  saying 
that  because  we  are  more  right  than  the 
other  side,  which  Is  doing  such  a  magnifi- 
cent job  of  subverUng  our  country  from 
within. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  the  loss  of  my 
close  friends.  They  are  now  all  dead  save 
two.  Jim  Vernon  was  shot  down  on  helicop- 
ter recovery  and  pretty  shot  up,  but  he  sur- 
vived. Murray  is  very  scared  but  still  in  one 
piece  and  will  come  to  work  for  Delta  soon. 
The  rest  have  been  killed.  All  of  them  won 
medals.  O'Keefe  is  the  most  intelligent  per- 
son I  ever  met  and  came  Into  this  organiza- 
tion for  idealistic  reasons.  He  was  on  an  A 
team  which  wasn't  making  any  contact,  so 
he  went  to  a  Mike  Force  which  usually  does 
and  kills  V.C.  He  was  completely  blown  away 
by  a  direct  hit  from  an  82  Chinese  Mortar 
and  it  took  them  a  week  to  change  him  from 
M.I.A.  to  the  K.I.A.  list. 

Teevens  won  the  DSC  and  has  been  put  in 
for  the  medal  of  honor.  He  earned  both.  He 
had  5  years  of  college,  was  a  money  making 
professional  singer  and  had  things  his  way. 
He  wanted  to  do  some  good,  though,  and 
he  did — at  high  cost. 

Jim  Vernon  was  a  big,  wise  gentle  man 
who  inspired  confidence  In  everyone  who 
dealt  with  him.  He  went  to  a  more  stringent 
organization  than  I'm  in  (there's  only  one) 
and  paid  the  usual  price  for  that  honor. 

Major  Tu  died  leading  his  battalion  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  regulars  who  tried  to 
take  over  Nha  Trang.  Their  plan  was  to  cap- 
ture the  leg  corps  headquarters  (they  did 
that)  then  go  on  to  take  over  the  local  prison 
and  release  the  prisoners  to  fight  with  them. 
We  stopped  them  at  the  prison  at  a  very 
high  cost  on  both  sides.  Our  Rangers  offi- 
cer's staff  is  extinct  as  is  a  few  score  of 
rangers  from  each  company.  I  cried  when 
Major  Tu  died,  something  I  haven't  done  in 
six  years. 

I'm  bent  but  knowing  how  to  bend  keeps 
you  from  breaking  and  I  think  the  only  per- 
manent effect  from  my  little  warp  will  be  an 


Intolerance  for  lazy  sign  carriers  and  people 
who  discredit  the  democratic  way  of  life  as 
we  know  it.  It's  so  hard  for  these  rascals  who 
are  demonstrating  to  see  that  they  can  go 
any  where  in  the  U.S.  without  telling  the  po- 
lice. They  can  say  almost  anything  they 
want  against  any  national  or  regional  leader 
and  a  hundred  other  advantages  that  exist 
In  no  other  country  Including  South  Viet- 
nam. I  guess  our  young  people  have  so  much 
personal  freedom  they  are  hanging  them- 
selves with  it. 

I  have  two  major  worries  right  now.  (1) 
Living  through  this  war  (2)  being  able  to 
complete  my  education  and  live  in  our  so- 
ciety without  going  to  Jail  for  killing  a  loud- 
mouthed demonstrator  with  my  bare  hands. 

I  wrote  two  long  letters  recently  but  tore 
them  up  because  they  are  just  personal  and 
meaningless.  Reality  is  very  harsh  now,  but 
I  don't  v/ant  to  flinch  from  It  because  it  will 
take  a  very  realistic  thinker  to  do  any  good 
for  our  society  in  the  years  that  will  come 
to  me. 

Please  ask  my  other  relatives  and  friends 
to  forgive  me  for  not  wTitlng,  but  I  don't 
have  anything  very  cheery  to  say  to  them 
right  now.  This  war  is  getting  very  serious 
and  everything  I  do  is  classified  anj'way.  I've 
been  on  two  local  operations  on  this  little 
rest  break  we've  had,  known  as  the  battle 
for  N'ha  Trang  and  both  times  had  to  fight 
tough  North  Vietnamese.  We're  a  long  way 
from  North  Vietnam,  too. 

Here's  a  Montagnard  skirt  from  a  dusty 
little  village  In  the  Central  Highlands  and  a 
picture  from  Nha  Trang.  Also  there  Is  a  shirt 
(blue  and  gold)  for  Jeff  and  (silver  and  blue) 
for  Mlkey. 

Every  day  I  learn  better  how  to  deal  with 
the  situation  here.  I'm  hard  and  I'll  make  it 
so  let  me  tell  you  about  my  art  work.  I  took 
some  bacterial  stain  and  mixed  it  with  var- 
nish and  alcohol  and  applied  to  some  nicely 
grained  wood  I  found  here,  after  sanding  It 
down.  I  came  up  with  5  different  shades  of 
stain  and  the  grain  shows  up  beautifully. 
Today  I  took  them  over  to  a  nugent  painter 
and  he's  going  to  paint  a  night  Jump,  some 
vines,  a  special  forces  troop  and  a  helicopter 
gun  ship  on  various  boards.  Write  soon,  I 
have  to  run  (Diarrhea) . 

Love. 

Your  son, 

Mike. 
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Whereas.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolay  to  help  all  young  men  to  live  clean, 
manly,  upright,  and  patriotic  lives,  and 

Whereas,  we  deplore  the  situation  wherever 
riotous  demonstrations,  unlawful  protests,  or 
other  manifestations  of  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  have  occurred,  and 

Whereas,  while  we  respect  the  rights  of 
lawful  and  intelligent  dissent,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  opportunity  of  all  peoples  to 
make  their  beliefs  and  opinions  known,  the 
continuing  spread  of  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  several 
nations  and  dissipates  the  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

So,  Therefore  Be  it  Resolved,  that  this 
meeting  of  the  International  Conference  of 
State,  Provincial,  and  Jurisdictional  Master 
Councilors  reaffirms  the  foregoing,  and  re- 
dedicates  ourselves  to  the  DeMolay  precepts 
of  loyalty  to  God,  home,  and  country,  sub- 
scribed to  by  free  thinking  men. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  heads  of 
government  of  our  respective  countries. 

Unanimously  adopted  In  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  1968. 


Law  and  Order 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  re- 
aflarming  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Order  of  DeMolay  and  condemning 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Certainly  it  is  important  that  respect 
for  law  and  order  be  maintained.  The 
International  Order  of  DeMolay  Is  to  be 
commended  for  its  timely  interest  in 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Reaffirming  thk  Potiposks  of 

THE  International  Order  or  DeMolat  and 

Condemning    Disrespect    foe    Law    and 

Order 

Whereas,  one  year  ago  the  members  of 
the  International  Conference  of  State,  Pro- 
vincial, and  Jurisdictional  Master  CouncUors 
reaffirmed  the  DeMolay  Ideals  of  clean  living, 
clean  thinking,  and  clean  speaking,  and 


Four  State  GI's  Die  in  Viet  Combat 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Balfour  O.  Lytton,  Sgt.  John  H. 
Barnes,  Sp4c.  Raymond  L.  Mason,  and 
Cpl.  John  T.  Summers  III.  four  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
recently  in  'Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
their  braverj-  and  honor  their  memories 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record. 

Pour  State  GI's  Die  in  Viet  Combat — Lvt- 

TON.  Barnes.  Mason,  and  Summers  Killed 

IN  Action 

Four  more  Maryland  soldiers.  Including 
three  Baltimore  men.  have  been  killed  in 
action  m  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

Rejjorted  dead  were: 

S.  Sgt.  Balfour  O.  Lytton.  Jr..  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Balfour  O.  Lytton.  of  917  Crawford 
drive.  RockviUe,  Md. 

Sgt.  John  H.  Barnes,  husband  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
nie W.  Barnes,  of  628  Washington  avenue. 
Lansdowne. 

Spec.  4  Raymond  L.  Mason,  son  of  Mr. 
Walter  Mason,  Sr..  and  Mrs.  Alice  Mason,  of 
Baltimore. 

Cpl.  John  T.  Summers.  3d,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Summers.  Jr..  of  1329  Winston 
avenue. 

Sergeant  Lytton,  23,  who  was  known  a« 
Sonny,  was  killed  March  25  in  a  fierce  flre- 
flght  near  Pleiku. 

TRAINED   AS   MEDIC 

He  enUsted  In  the  Army  in  late  1964  and 
qualified  for  the  Special  Forces. 

Trained  as  a  medic  and  a  communications 
specialist,  he  first  went  to  Vietnam  In  May, 
1966,  and  served  among  the  Montagnards  in 
the  Central  Highlands,  teaching  them  Eng- 
lish, hygiene  and  football,  as  well  as  military 
defense.  A  Montagnard  was  assigned  by  the 
villagers  to  be  his  bodyguard  and  was  re- 
portedly given  Instructions  by  the  villagers 
to  die  if  need  be  to  protect  the  American 
adviser. 

During  his  first  tour  of  duty.  Sergeant 
Lytton  was  wounded  In  action  and  received 
a  Purple  Heart. 

Sergeant  Lytton  requested  two  six-month 
extensions  of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam, 
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serving   on    both   occasions   In    the   Central 
Highlands,  where  he  was  killed. 

PLANNED  ON  CAREER 

Sergeant  Lytton  hoped  to  make  the  Army 
his  career  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  at- 
tend officers'  candidate  school. 

A  1963  b'raduate  of  Richard  Montgomery 
High  School  in  Rockvllle,  Sergeant  Lytton 
had  worked  for  a  year  witli  the  Army  Map 
Services  before  enlisting. 

He  Is  survived  by  iiis  parents. 

Sergeant  Barnes.  22.  a  member  of  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division,  w.is  wounded  in  action 
March  26  near  Quong  Trl  when  a  mortar 
shell  exploded  near  him.  He  died  from  mas- 
sive shrapnel  wounds  the  next  day. 

WOODLAWN     GRADUATE 

He  graduated  from  Woodlawn  High  School 
In  1963  and  was  a  student  at  CatonsvlUe 
Community  College  when  he  enlisted  In  the 
Army  in  March.  1966. 

He  qualified  as  a  paratrooper  and  volun- 
teered for  Vietnam  duty. 

Sergeant  Barnes  had  served  In  Vietnam 
since  December,  1967.  He  had  been  stationed 
at  Ben  Cat.  Cu  Chi,  and  Quang  Trl. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Barnes,  a  brother, 
Thomas  M.  Barnes,  of  the  home  address. 

Specialist  Mason,  20,  of  345  East  Twenty- 
second  street,  died  March  21  of  wounds  he 
received  when  a  shell  exploded  on  his  tent  at 
Khe  Sanh. 

After  graduating  from  Clifton  High  School, 
Specialist  Mason  enlisted  February,  1967.  in 
the  Army  and  qualified  as  a  paratrooper  In 
the  lOlst  Airborne. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  after  last  Tlianka- 
giving  and  had  written  home  telling  his 
family  not  to  worr>-,  that  "there  was  a  war 
to  fight,  and  he  had  to  do  his  part." 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived 
by  his  grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Moody,  of  Baltimore;  five  sisters,  Barbara 
Mason,  Brenda  Mason,  and  Roberta  Mason, 
of  the  Twenty-second  street  address,  and 
Mrs.  Diana  Graham  and  Mrs.  Corlea  Lee. 
both  of  Baltimore:  and  five  brothers,  Walter 
Mason,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Mason,  both  of 
Baltimore,  and  Robert  Mason,  Roland  Mason, 
and  Anthony  Mason,  of  the  Twenty-second 
street  addreea. 

Corporal  Summers.  18.  was  killed  In  action 
last  Thursday,  when  a  land  mine  exploded. 

Bom  In  Danville,  Va.,  Corporal  Summers 
had  lived  In  Baltimore  nearly  his  whole  life. 

He  was  a  1967  graduate  of  City  College.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  June,  1967. 

Corporal  Summers  had  been  on  duty  in 
Vietnam  since  December,  1967,  with  Com- 
pany B.  2d  Battalion.  47th  Mechanized  In- 
fantry Division. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  two  sisters,  Mary  F.  Summers  and 
Sophronia  A,  Summers,  both  of  the  home 
address. 


Ootside  Agitators 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  come  among  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time,  to  re- 
mind us  that  beneath  every  human  skin, 
behind  every  human  face,  in  the  depths 
of  each  human  soul,  there  stands  the 
Image  of  God. 

They  come  among  us.  flesh  of  our  flesh 
and  blood  of  oiu-  blood  to  reassure  us 
that  our  God  did  not  mean  for  His  chil- 
dren to  hate  one  another.  They  come  to 
tell  us  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  to  demean  any  man  because  of  hla 
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race  or  his  belief,  or  his  social  standing  or 
his  name,  is  to  demean  all  men,  includ- 
ing— especially  including  ourselves. 

They  come  among  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
plead  for  decency  and  sanity  and  that 
unspeakable  virtue,  love.  They  come 
among  us  and  they  are  called  Socrates 
or  Jesus  or  Lincoln  or  Gandhi  or  Ken- 
nedy or  King. 

And  what  do  we  do,  Mr,  Speaker?  We 
kill  them. 


Martin  Luther  King,  1929-68 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  make  men  free."  Not  only  Negroes,  not 
only  whites — but  all  men. 

National  revolution— for  what  else  can 
we  call  the  widespread  desecration  of  the 
past  few  days?— can  only  be  prevented 
by  national  resolution.  We  must  resolve 
that  Martin  Luther  King  did  not  die  a 
prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Violence  does  him  this  dishonor. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, April  4  is  a  date  to  be  written 
in  blood— the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

As  the  national  spokesman  for  Negro 
progress  through  nonviolent  protest.  Dr. 
King, was  the  single  most  important  and 
lnflu6Jitlal  bridge  between  the  discon- 
tented Negro  and  the  white  community. 
His  untimely  death  opens  up  a  chasm 
of  understanding  between  the  races  and 
Is,  in  every  sense,  a  national  outrage. 

I  have  long  deplored  the  increasing 
violence  of  our  turbulent  times.  Hatred 
and  bitterness  seem  to  permeate  Amer- 
ican life,  and  this  hostility  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  In  the  civil  rights 
movement.  For,  despite  much  progress 
In  the  civil  rights  area  in  recent  years, 
the  entrenched  militancy  of  both  sides 
only  inflames  the  conflict.  With  the 
Negro  asking  for  individual  freedom  and 
the  privileges  thereof,  many  whites  sup- 
pose it  follows  that  they  must  sacrifice 
their  own  rights.  Many  of  the  letters  my 
office  has  received  protesting  the  open 
housing  bill  have  reflected  this  irrational 
point  of  view,  and  I  am  stunned. 

President  Johnson  recently  sounded 
the  call  for  an  end  to  national  "divisive- 
ness."  The  tragedy  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  ensuing  national  disorder  illus- 
trate just  what  senseless  and  brutal 
forms  this  "divisiveness"  can  take.  Re- 
gardless of  who  is  responsible  for  the 
appalling  murder  of  Dr.  King,  we  cannot 
afford  to  write  it  off  as  an  isolated  act 
by  a  demented  individual.  Blood  is  on  the 
hands  of  many  a  law-abiding  citizen  who, 
while  not  culpable  of  overt  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  his  fellow  man,  is  nonethe- 
less giiilty  of  contributing  to  the  immod- 
erate climate  where  such  crimes  can  hap- 
pen. Supposedly  inteUigent  persons  who 
would  never  dream  of  joining  or  condon- 
ing a  mob  of  looters  and  arsonists  are 
nevertheless  unbridled  when  it  comes  to 
making  defamatory  statements  and 
threatening  remarks  against  national 
leaders  and  their  policies.  Thus  bitterness 
is  unleashed  in  other,  more  subtle  but 
no  less  dangerous,  ways  so  that  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  threatens  to  erode 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democratic 
society. 

Martin  Luther  King,  throughout  his 
public  career,  was  fatalistic  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  premature  death.  But  he  hoped 
that  someday  it  would  be  said,  'He  died 
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HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  I  send  out  a  legisla- 
tive questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
asking  their  views  on  the  important  is- 
sues of  the  day.  I  think  the  composite 
of  over  10,000  replies  will  be  very  inter- 
esting and  I  place  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Questionnaire  Results 

1.  If  we  get  assurances  from  North  Viet- 
nam that  peace  talks  wUl  start  when  the 
bombing  stops,  would  you  favor  discontinu- 
ing the  bombing? 

Percent 

Tes 48 

No 44 

Undecided 8 

2.  Because  of  the  budget  deficit  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  have  to  raise  more  taxes  and 
he  has  proposed  a  10%  surcharge  on  your 
Income  tax.  Would  you  favor  the  Increase 
under  present  conditions? 

Percent 

Yes   9 

No 89 

Undecided 2 

3.  Without  a  tax  Increase,  the  budget  defi- 
cit next  year  will  probably  be  anywhere  from 
S20  to  S40  billion.  Should  the  federal  govern- 
ment delay  or  discontinue  federal  projects 
such  as  river  and  harbor  development,  fed- 
eral building  construction,  improvement  of 
federal  parks,  etc..  In  order  to  cut  the  deficit? 

Percent 

Yes  61 

No 33 

Undecided 6 

4.  Assume  that  the  government  cuts  out  of 
the  budget  all  waste,  and  unnecessary  fed- 
eral spending  at  home,  but  because  of  the 
war.  a  tax  Increase  Is  still  needed  to  balance 
the  budget.  Would  you  support  the  tax  in- 
crease under  these  conditions?  , 

Percent 

Yes    66 

No    29 

Undecided    5 

5.  In  your  opinion,  how  necessary  is  it  for 
the  federal  government  to  have  a  balanced 
budget:' 

Percent 

Very    necessary 80 

Not    necessary 9 

Don't   know H 

6.  Is  it  wise  to  "ease"  our  opposition  to  Rus- 
sia by  entering  various  treaties  such  as  the 
one  to  protect  all  astronauts,  the  Consular 
Treaty,  the  treaty  to  ban  outer  space  weap- 
ons, the  Nuclear  Test  ban  treaty,  etc.?  Some 
siiv  that  Russia  will  not  live  up  to  a  treaty, 
so  why  make  the  effort.  Others  say  we  can't 
quit  trying  and  that  we  should  do  all  possi- 
ble to  show  our  good  Intentions.  What  do 
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you  s.iy?  Should  we  continue  to  try  to  co- 
operate with  Russia? 

Percent 

Yes    50 

No    43 

Undecided "^ 

7,  Should  we  refuse  to  do  any  more  business 
with  or  deliver  any  more  gold  to  France  until 
she  has  paid  us  the  $6  or  $7  billion  debt  from 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II? 

Percent 

Yes    85 

No 1^ 

Undecided ^ 

8(A).  The  Constitution  does  not  set  the 
ai?e  at  which  a  person  may  vote.  Historically 
this  has  been  done  by  the  States.  Would  you 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
allowing  18  year  olds  to  vote? 

Percent 

Yes   *5 

No 50 

Undecided    5 

8(B)  Would  you  favor  a  state  law  allowing 

18  year  olds  to  vote? 

Percent 

Yes   50 

No    46 

Undecided 4 

9(A).  In  view  of  the  recent  riots  and  the 

rising  crime  rate,  a  new  push  Is  being  made 

for  a  federal   gun  control  law.   Would  you 

favor  such  a  law? 

Percent 

Yes   30 

No 65 

Undecided -       5 

9(B).  Has  your  opinion  on  this  subject 
changed  since  last  year? 

Percent 

Yes     6 

No 92 

Undecided 2 

10.  Several  ways  have  been  suggested  to 
fight  the  Increase  In  crime  in  the  country; 
which  methods  would  you  favor?  The  meth- 
ods were  ranked  as  follows: 

1 — Stlffer  sentences  in  criminal  courts. 
2 — Strengthen  local  police  force.  3 — Let  local 
police  handle  problems  without  Interference. 
4— Limit  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
5 — Give  Congress  the  right  to  overrule  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  6— Better  schools.  7 — 
Gun  control  law.  8 — Rebuild  slum  areas  In 
cities.  9 — More  FBI  agents.  10 — More  anti- 
poverty  money.  11 — National  police  force. 
12 — More  Federal  District  attornej-^. 
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Tiwa  Indians  of  Ysleta,  Tex. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  just  re- 
cently passed  H.R.  10599,  which  would 
designate  the  Tiwa  Indians  of  Ysleta.  El 
Pasco  County,  Tex.,  as  a  band  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  to  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Texas  any  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  might  have  for  them.  I 
have  long  been  working  to  help  alleviate 
the  condition  in  which  the  Tiwas  are 
existing.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  a  measure  was  passed 
that  would  set  up  a  program  to  help  the 
plight  of  the  Tiwas;  however,  according 
to  the  Texas  attorney  general,  it  was  first 
necessary  that  they  be  recognized  as  an 


official  Indian  tribe  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  that  this  act  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  am  certain  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment will  move  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  solve  the  many  problems  that 
exist.  I  am  proud  that  my  State  has  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  solve  a  problem  where 
jurisdiction  was  vague.  It  is  certainly  in 
the  best  tradition  of  local  self-govern- 
ment that  such  action  was  taken.  Texas 
has  long  been  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of 
Its  heritage  in  this  area. 


Robert  E.  Hollingsworth 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  we  spend  the  winter  months  im- 
mersed in  committee  hearings  on  various 
bills,  many  for  the  purpose  of  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  In  our 
concern  for  the  detailed  examination  of 
the  scope  and  progress  of  the  agency 
programs,  we  may  often  fall  to  take  pub- 
lic note  of  important  milestones  both  for 
the  programs  and  the  people  who  have 
significantly  helped  accomplish  the  suc- 
cess of  those  programs. 

On  Januai-y  2,  1968,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  marked  without  ceremony 
the  completion  of  21  years  as  the  execu- 
tive agency  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's nuclear  energy  programs.  As 
an  original  and  continuing  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  before  that  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  which  legislated  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  I  partici- 
pated, as  a  midwife  so  to  speak,  on  the 
occasion  when  the  legal  basis  for  the 
organization  of  the  Commission  was  es- 
tablished. 

Only  Mr.  Melvin  Price,  from  Illinois, 
and  myself  remain  as  original  House 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Few  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment have  that  long  association  with 
the  atomic  energy  program.  We  are  for- 
timate.  however,  that  there  are  people  in 
the  executive  branch  who  continue  their 
association  with  that  program  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leadership  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  today  about  one  of  them. 
In  June  1947  a  young  man  dedicated  to 
Government  service  began  a  career  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  a 
budget  analyst  in  the  Division  of  Finance. 
This  yoimg  man  will  soon  celebrate  21 
years  of  service  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  His  name  is  Robert  E. 
Hollingsworth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  share  ■with 
me  the  belief  that  any  stature,  maturity 
or  esteem  that  organizations  acquire  may 
all  be  properly  identified  with  the  re- 
sponsible individuals  of  the  organization 
who  made  them  possible.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  no  exception. 

There  are  of  course  the  chairman  and 
the  other  commissioners  who  have  given 
and  continue  to  give  outstanding  service 
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in  the  making  of  policy  for  this  unique 
government  agency.  Of  greatest  impor- 
tance, however,  is  the  continuous  lead- 
ership pronded  by  the  career  service.  My 
experiences  with  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  together  with  my 
service  in  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  iiave  convinced  me 
of  the  importance  of  recruiting  good 
people  to  the  Federal  Government  serv- 
ice. In  this  modern  age  of  program  plan- 
ning and  cost  analysis,  where  applicable, 
the  need  for  well-trained  and  capable 
people  is  of  even  greater  importance. 

The  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy-  Com- 
mission's nonregulator>'  career  service, 
its  chief  executive  officer  and  adminis- 
trator is  the  sreneral  manager.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  both  the  agency  and  the  coun- 
trj'  that  an  able  career  servant  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  top. 

Bob  Hollingsworth  has  been  general 
manager  since  August  1964,  deputy  gen- 
eral manager  for  4  years  before  that  and 
a.'^si.stant  general  manager  prior  to  that 
appointment. 

It  is  very  important  to  our  countiy  to 
iiave  young  men  educate  themselves  to 
public  service  and  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  their  training  over  a  long  iieriod  of  re- 
sponsible assignments.  In  meeting  the 
challenges  of  modern  government  in  a 
democratic  society  more  capable  joimg 
men  and  more  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice are  needed. 

Bob  Hollingsworth  has  risen  to  each 
challenge  every  single  time  and  has  in 
turn  rewarded  his  country  with  verj-  out- 
standing service.  As  an  inspiration  for 
yoimg  people  everywhere  and  as  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  House,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  relating  the  stor>'  of  Bob  Hol- 
lingsworth's  service  to  the  Commis.sion 
and  his  country  together  with  a  mention 
of  his  qualifications  and  achievements, 
as  follows: 

ROBERT  E.  Hollingsworth 
Robert  E.  Hollingsworth  has  been  General 
Manager  of  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion smce  August  11.  1964.  He  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  an  Agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  two  broad  responsi- 
bilities— to  make  the  Tnaximum  contribution 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  the  Unlt^ 
States,  and  to  develop  the  many  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth,  a  career  Government 
emplovee  for  more  than  25  years.  Is  respon- 
sible for  directing  programs  entailing  the 
expenditure  of  about  $2.5  billion  a  year,  an 
operation  which  Includes  the  supervision  of 
approximately  7,300  employees  and  the  ad- 
ministration "  of  contracts  involving  more 
than  120,000  contractor  employees.  The 
AEC's  operations  extend  to  virtually  every 
state  In  the  Union  and  its  cooperative  pro- 
grams reach  nations  and  organizations  on 
every  continent. 

AEG    PROGRAMS    ARE    VARIED 

The  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion involves  all  of  the  sciences  and  many 
industrial,  processes  and  techniques. 

This  agency  has  the  responsibility  for  de- 
signing, testing,  manufacturing  and  storing 
all  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  applied  its  spe- 
cialized technology  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  nuclear  Navy.  It  also  Is  taking 
an  active  role  in  the  work  of  seeking  to  re- 
strict further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 
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"Hie  AEC  also  has  a  broad  program  for 
developing  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Included  are  programs  for  using  nuclear 
reactors  to  desalt  sea  water;  for  developing 
nuclear  power  reactors,  with  a  goal  of  pro- 
ducing "fiist  breeder"  reactors  which  pro- 
duce more  fuel  material  than  they  consume. 
Other  programs  important  to  the  Nation  are 
those  to  develop  nuclear  rockets  for  space 
missions  and  the  continuing  research  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  benefits  already  being 
derived  from  radiation  and  radiol.sot«pe«  to 
lieht  di.^easp.  huiieer  and  poverty.  Tlie  AEC 
also  conducts  a  broad  prcigram  of  basic  re- 
search and  administers  International  cooper- 
ation progriim.'i. 

The  Commission  carries  out  its  programs 
through  research  laboratories  and  produc- 
tion facilities  located  throughout  the  Nation 
and  valued  at  about  $8  3  billion.  These  fa- 
cilities, operated  under  contract  for  the  -AEC 
by  Industrial  and  educational  organizations, 
are  directly  supervised  by  13  major  field  of- 
fices and  a  number  of  smaller  area  offices. 

All  of  these  activities  require  constant  at- 
tention and  direction  of  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
ius  Gener.-il  Mnnnger. 

.'-(IMF;   f'ER-SON.M.   ACroMPLI.'iHMtNTS 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  taken  a  .series  of 
steps  designed  to  .strengthen  the  Commis- 
sion's organization  and  Improve  staff  effi- 
ciency. He  has  appointed  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native people  to  key  positions,  and  given 
them  great  flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  their 
programs,  emphasizing  results  rather  than 
techniques.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
has  changed  portions  of  the  agency's  orga- 
nizational structure  to  adapt  staff  assign- 
ments to  shifting  program  requirements.  For 
example,  he  undertook  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  reactor  development  program, 
which  involved  a  consolidation  of  space  re- 
lated activities,  a  strengthening  of  the 
engineering  capabilities  and  a  clearer  realign- 
ment of  other  program  functions  under  a 
newly  created  position  of  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Reactors 

Another  accomplishment  concerns  the  cut 
in  production  of  plutonium  and  enriched 
uranium,  announced  by  the  President  in 
Januarv  1964.  lollowlng  studies  of  need.";  for 
military  and  peaceful  uses.  A  cutback  of  this 
size  can  seriously  affect  communities  where 
the  materials  are  produced.  However,  the 
Commission  was  determined  to  minimize 
community  hardship.  It  established  a  new 
program  designed  to  divide  AEC  work  among 
a  larger  number  of  contractors,  and  to  per- 
i-uade  each  new  contractor  to  Invest  private 
funds  in  services  ;ind  economic  activities  In 
the  community  where  he  has  a  contract  with 
the  AEC. 

The  execution  of  the  program  under  Mr. 
Hollingsworth's  direction  has  been  eminently 
.successful- — so  much  so  that  economic 
prospects  iiave  improved  in  the  communities 
concerned  An  example  is  wh.it  iias  liappened 
at  the  AV:Cs  Hanford  Works  in  Richland, 
Washington  After  :-.nno-iincoment  of  the  cut- 
back, a  great  number  of  pe<iple  feared  they 
might  lose  their  jobs.  On"  action  by  the  AEC 
was  to  transfer  operations  from  a  single 
operating  contractor  to  six  new  contractors — 
an  immediate  stimulus  to  diversification 
of  industry  m  the  rtrea  A  joint  conimunity- 
AEC  effort  has  drawn  $38  million  of  private 
investment  into  the  Richland  iirea  Tlie 
prospect  now:  More  jobs  Instead  of  fewer 
jobs. 

Tills  pioneering  AEC  program  iias  attract- 
ed the  ;.ttention  of  otJiers  who  may  face 
similar  problems  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  energetically  pushed 
AEC's  participation  in  the  Presiaenfs  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  costs  of  Government.  He 
has  established  a  system  of  reports  and  re- 
wards to  recognize  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. The  results  have  been  very  significant. 
During    the    past   several    years    there   have 
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been  cost  reductlonB  In  ABC  programii  of  sev- 
eral hundred*  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
very  Importantly,  these  reductions  have  been 
accomplished  without  harm  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs. 

HIS    AKC    BACKCBOtTNO 

The  Division  of  Production  Is  responsible 
for  the  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials principally  enriched  uranium  and  plu- 
tonlum.  a  responsibility  which  Is  central  to 
the  atomic  energy  program.  During  hla  eight 
years  In  that  Division,  Mr.  Holllngsworth  re- 
ceived the  basic  experience  and  training  that 
have  led  him  to  the  top  executive  position 
In  the  AEC. 

Until  1954.  the  atomic  energy  program  re- 
mained essentially  a  Oovemment  monopoly. 
The  1964  Act  provided  for  the  entrance  of 
private  enterprise  Into  the  program  under 
Oovernment  regulation.  The  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility was  assigned  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  along  with  the  continu- 
ing responsibility  for  pursuing  an  active  and 
expanding  program  for  developing  new  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Holllngs- 
worth, as  Assistant  General  Manager  and 
later  Deputy  Oeneral  Manager,  went  through 
the  mass  of  arguments,  proposals,  viewpoints 
and  suggestions  which  poured  into  the  Com- 
mission. He  concentrated  on  basic  Issues  and 
f oc\ised  »!*■  attention  on  significant  elements 
requiring  Supervision.  Throughout  this  try- 
ing period,  he  proved  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  knowledge  and  wise  counsel  and  his  ma- 
ture Judgment  was  Invaluable  In  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  and  the  making  of  manage- 
ment decisions. 

During  his  three  years  (1956-1959)  as  As- 
sistant Oeneral  Manager  for  Administration, 
he  was  assigned  responsibility  for  assisting 
the  General  Manager  In  the  overall  manage- 
ment of  the  Agency  with  primary  emphasis 
for  furnishing  day-to-day  administrative  di- 
rection and  coordination  of  all  programs  and 
supporting  activities  of  the  Commission.  In 
this  role,  Mr.  Holllngsworth  was  highly  effec- 

During  the  years  that  he  served  as  Deputy 
Oeneral  Manager,  Mr.  Holllngsworth  provided 
vital  and  stabilizing  leadership  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission's  diversified  opera- 
tions. 

The  Commission's  programs  axe  planned 
and  administered  In  accordance  with  a  care- 
fully designed  and  executed  program-budget 
plan  and  procedure.  Mr.  Holllngsworth  has 
given  continuing  leadership  over  the  years 
to  the  Program  Budget  Review  Committee 
which  has  brought  him  into  direct  involve- 
ment with  all  major  programmatic  develop- 
ments. 

The  AKC's  many  complex  missions  are  ac- 
complished primarily  through  contract  ar- 
rangements. Many  of  these  contractual  ar- 
rangements are  of  the  cost  type,  with  or 
without  fee,  and  are  carried  out  In  Govern- 
ment-owned faclUtles.  The  keystone  of  AEC 
operations  has  been  the  development  of  Its 
contract  management  policy  principles  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  maxlmimi  results  in  the 
public  Interest.  Mr.  HolUngsworth  has  been 
the  chief  architect  over  the  years  In  the  de- 
velopment of  AEC  contractual  policy. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  the  contract  author- 
ity which  has  been  delegated  to  Mr.  HolUngs- 
worth by  the  Commission.  He  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  Individual  contracts  Involving 
commitments  by  the  Government  of  up  to 
$10  million. 

Hia   QUALIFICATIONS   TOR   GENEE.U,   MANAGER 

Mr.  HoUlngsworth's  excellent  record  over 
the  years,  in  administrative  and  executive 
positions  in  the  Nation's  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams, laid  the  background  for  his  ultimate 
selection  as  General  Manager. 

He  received  his  A.B.  degree  In  Government 
at  Oolxmibla  University  in  1939.  then  spent 
two  and  one-half  years  in  graduate  study 
at  Columbia  In  Public  Law  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration. He  entered  Federal  service  in 
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1941  as  a  Budget  Analyst  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1942  to  1946,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

He  l>egan  his  career  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  almost  20  years  ago  as  a 
Budget  Analyst  in  the  Division  of  Finance, 
shortly  after  the  newly  created  civilian 
agency  was  activated  on  January  1.  1947.  to 
replace  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  his  association  with 
the  AEC.  Mr.  HolUngsworth  has  endeavored 
to  familiarize  himself  with  all  details  Impor- 
tant to  operation  of  the  agency.  He  moved 
to  the  Division  of  Production  in  1948  as 
Chief  of  the  Budget  and  Reports  Branch,  and 
he  has  held  increasingly  Important  executive 
assignments  ever  since.  He  was  Assistant  Di- 
vision Director  in  1958  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  General  Manager  for  Adminis- 
tration. Three  years  later  he  was  named 
Deputy  General  Manager.  He  served  almost 
five  years  in  this  position  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  General  Manager. 

HIS    PERSONAL    QUALIFICATIONS 

Robert  E.  Holllngsworth  is  a  quiet  man  but 
he  speaks  forcefully  and  clearly  without 
wasting  words.  He  has  an  incisive  mind  and 
a  saving  sense  of  humor,  along  with  a 
breadth  of  discernment  which  enables  him 
to  anticipate  situations  and  attitudes.  A  nat- 
ural leader,  he  picks  his  officials  with  care, 
encourages  them  to  seek  new  solutions  and 
gives  them  authority  to  act.  He  encourages 
Initiative;  he  is  easy  to  approach;  and  he  un- 
derstands the  problems  of  his  staff.  He 
reaches  decisions  quickly,  makes  them  known 
clearly,  and  thus  finds  time  to  deal  with  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  demanding  his  at- 
tention. 

His  academic  backgro\md,  coupled  with 
his  broad  experience  and  extensive  reading, 
has  given  him  a  rich  understanding  of  pub- 
lic administration.  He  has  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  his  staff,  a  fact  which  has  done 
much  to  further  the  Nation's  atomic  energy 
programs. 


Ajyril  8,  1968 


are  eager  to  participate  In  their  govern- 
ment. But  to  their  teachers  must  return 
much  of  the  credit. 

Many  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors are  active  In  my  political  organiza- 
tion in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  proved 
of  Inestimable  value  in  both  keeping 
me  Informed  of  local  issues — such  as  the 
disruption  of  classroom  Instruction  by 
excessive  jet  aircraft  noise— and  in  ed- 
ucating my  constituents  in  the  political 
process.  Yet,  since  National  and  State 
politics  are  an  extremely  fluid  process,  it 
is  imperative  that  teachers,  like  students, 
keep  up  with  current  events. 

The  National  Education  Association 
deserves  commendation  for  its  leadership 
in  this  area.  By  promoting  and  arranging 
this  farslghted  "Teachers-ln-Polltlcs 
Weekend"— which  Includes,  Incidentally, 
six  sectional  clinics  in  my  home  State  of 
Califomla^thls  fine  organization  is 
again  proving  Itself  a  dynamic  force  in 
education  today. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


April  8,  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  April  5,  marked 
the  beginning  of  "Teachers-in-Politics 
Weekend."  This  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  and  State  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  chapters  to  encour- 
age and  educate  teachers  in  effective  and 
intelligent  participation  in  our  national 
life. 

As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  retired,  has 
said: 

The  teacher  is  the  real  soldier  of  democ- 
racy. Others  can  defend  it,  but  only  he  can 
make  it  work. 

Yes.  the  democratic  system  is  only  a 
hollow  phrase  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
an  Informed,  discriminating  electorate. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
received  nearly  a  thousand  letters  from 
students  in  my  district,  ranging  from 
grade  schoolers  requesting  U.S.  Capitol 
flags  to  college  students  concerned  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  these  times  when 
so  many  of  our  young  people  seem  to 
deny  their  civic  responsibilities  through 
a  philosophy  of  noninvolvement.  it  Is 
heartening  to  hear  from  students  who 


We  Must  Preserve  Law  and  Order 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  lawlessness  and  confusion,  the  ad- 
vice of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is 
worthy  of  special  note. 
It  is  submitted  for  printing  in  the 

Our  coimtry  cannot  progress  if  we  are 
unable  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Message  From  the  Director  to  Aix  Law 
Enforcement  Officials 

In  a  riot  there  are  no  victors.  The  losers 
Include  everybody— the  rioters,  the  victims, 
law  enforcement,  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

Causes  of  riots  can  be  coimted  by  the 
score.  A  study  of  the  overaU  problem  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  widespread  violence 
In  our  country  to  some  degree  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  civil  disobedience  move- 
ment. In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of  dubi- 
ous stature  have  made  a  grandiose  gesture 
of  vrtllfiUly  violating  laws  they  deem  to  be 
unjust.  For  the  most  part,  these  individuals, 
although  admittedly  guilty  of  breaking  the 
law,  have  gone  unpunished.  Yoimg  thugs 
and  misguided  teenagers,  seeing  others  defy 
authority  and  the  courts  with  impunity, 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  any  crime  un- 
der a  banner  of  complaints  Is  justified.  Con- 
sequently, they  Ignore  the  law  and  roam 
through  their  communities  creating  violence 
and  terror.  Certainly,  those  who  espouse 
the  theory  of  civil  disobedience  and  author- 
ities who  free  guilty  violators  must  share  a 
portion  of  the  blame  and  responsibility  for 
the  turmoil  in  our  streets.  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  civil 
disobedience  Is  a  doctrine  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Stem,  decisive  action  Is  needed  when  a 
street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  is  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals  and 
looters  Is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  "a  show  of  force  might  provoke 
them  to  greater  violence."  Quiescence  does 
not  satisfy  rioters.  Procrastination  or  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  authorities  denotes 
weakness  or  concession  to  a  mob.  Thus,  the 


offenders  are  encouraged,  and  their  violence 
gains  momentum. 

A  Judicial  self-appraisal  by  the  news  media 
of  their  riot  coverage  might  also  be  in  order. 
Some  media  have  already  taken  action  in  this 
regard.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  all 
important  role  of  keeping  the  public  In- 
formed as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. No  one  rightfully  expects  riots  to  be 
played  down  or  salient  facts  withheld. 

On  the  other  hand,  militant  agitators,  hate 
mongers,  and  publicity-seeking  rabble  rousers 
who  Incite  riots  have  no  fear  of  overexposure. 
They  know  that  television,  radio,  and  front- 
page news  stories  are  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  getting  their  views  before  the  pub- 
lic. Thus,  they  seek  attention  from  the  news 
media.  In  riot  reporting,  objectivity  and  bal- 
ance, always  key  factors  of  responsible  jour- 
nalism, help  expose  distortion  and  reduce  the 
special  treatment  of  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence. Strict  adherence  to  high  Journalistic 
principles  Is  a  valuable  public  service  In  mat- 
ters affecting  public  safety. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  help 
eliminate  the  causes  of  riots.  Just  as  there  is 
no  single  cause,  there  Is  no  single  remedy.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  the  answer  will  not 
be  found  In  sociological  remedies  alone  If 
our  system  of  law  is  to  survive,  then  the  law 
must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break  the  law, 
acting  alone  or  in  concert,  must  be  detected 
and  arrested,  promptly  prosecuted,  and  given 
proper,  substantial  punishment.  In  halting 
riots  and  removing  crime  from  our  Nation's 
streets,  this  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business. 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director. 

October  1,  1967. 
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Federal  tax  collections  are  expected  to  rise 
to  $148  bUIlon  in  1968  from  »143  billion  in 
1967.  State  and  local  collections  will  climb 
from  $64  billion  to  $69  billion. 

It  all  figures  out  to  about  $3,550  in  taxes 
for  each  American  family  in  1968 — up  $134 
from  the  previous  year  and  nearly  double  the 
amount  10  years  ago. 

Economic  growth  of  the  country  explains 
the  rise  In  federal  Income.  The  federal  tax 
rate  has  remained  unclianged  since  it  was 
cut  in  that  long-ago,  halcyon  year  of  1964.  It 
is  on  the  state  level  that  taxes  have  both 
Increased  in  rate  and  multiplied  in  scope. 

Seven  new  state  income  and  retail  sales 
taxes,  plus  49  increases  in  existing  sales,  in- 
come, gasoline,  cigarette  and  selected  excise 
taxes  were  enacted  by  the  several  states  last 
year.  Thirty  states  now  levy  both  general 
sales  and  income  taxes. 

On  the  local  level,  property  taxes  supply 
seven-eighths  of  county,  city  and  village  in- 
come. 


Spiraling  Tax  Take 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
deadline  fast  approaching  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  income  taxes,  I  thought 
that  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbia  City.  Ind..  Post  and  Commer- 
cial Mail  was  most  timely. 

It  points  out  the  present  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  being  shouldered  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  Then  it  goes  a  step 
further  and  calls  attention  to  the  serious 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a 
dark  picture.  However,  because  of  the 
clarity  with  which  the  editorial  speaks 
out  on  this  situation.  I  thought  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  plaguing 
all  of  us.  With  the  steady  rise  in  taxes 
at  the  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
level,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  reach 
the  point  eventually— unless  there  is  a 
reversal  of  our  tax  policies — where  the 
taxpayer  will  be  unable  to  absorb  this 
responsibility. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Spiraling   Tax   Take 

Even  without  an  Income  tax  surcharge, 
Americans  will  be  paying  more  in  taxes  this 
year  than  they  did  last  year. 

According  to  Tax  Foundation  estimates, 
the  total  federal,  state  and  local  government 
tax  take  will  be  $217  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1968  (July  1.  1967  to  June  30,  1968).  This 
would  be  an  Increase  of  $10  billion  over  fiscal 
1967. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Lather  King,  Jr. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  days  have 
passed  since  the  profoundly  tragic 
assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  numbing  grief 
-still  clings  to  many  of  us  like  a  cold  sweat. 
The  horrified  disbelief  has  not  yet  di- 
minished. And  the  tears  in  our  hearts 
overflow  with  a  bewildering  shame. 

So  many  have  added  their  voices  of 
tribute  in  honor  of  a  memory  that  can 
never  dim.  What  is  said  now  is  only  for 
a  record  to  be  read  one  day  as  one  more 
meager  contribution  to  the  millions  of 
words  that  enshrine  his  greatness. 

Dr.  King  succeeded  in  doing  more  than 
any  one  man  since  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  to 
shock  the  moral  consciousness  of  Amer- 
ica out  of  its  complacency  about  the 
black  man's  deprived  manhood.  Whereas 
Dr.  DuBois  used  the  tools  of  impassioned 
scholarship  and  naked  logic.  Dr.  King 
summoned  the  awesome  majesty  of 
Christian  principles  to  his  side  and  his 
utensils  were  an  eloquence  of  voice  and 
word  rarely  heard  in  this  land. 

For  the  first  time  .since  the  days  of 
Lincoln.  America  was  forced  to  examine 
its  national  guilt,  its  oetrayal  of  Chris- 
tian teachings,  and  its  violations  of  the 
democratic  ethic.  The  immoi-allty  ol  a 
way  of  life  that  imposed  a  second-class 
citizenship  on  an  enthe  race  of  people 
was  exposed  forcefully  by  the  power  of 
Dr.  King's  leadership. 

Ever  since  our  Founding  Fathers  added 
their  names  to  that  first  document  of 
emancipation,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  have  called  ourselves  a  na- 
tion of  Christians.  But  who  amongst  us 
has  had  the  courage  to  follow  that  noble 
injunction  that  "whosoever  shall  .smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also." 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  did. 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  all  men. 
black  and  white,  to  walk  with  him  in 
man's  procession  toward  his  godself.  He 
could  still  call  upon  black  men  to  'love 
your  enemies"  and  "bless  them  that  curse 
you."  And  for  white  men.  who  despite- 
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fully  used  him  and  persecuted  him,  he 
prayed  for  them  and  did  good  to  them. 

This  was  the  ultimate  gift  of  love  which 
one  man  can  give  his  brother.  And  Dr. 
King  gave  it  tenderly  and  without  reser- 
vation. 

From  the  heartsore  bitterness  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  burned  in  the  souls  of 
black  men  and  women  that  terrible  night 
in  Memphis,  there  has  been  a  massive 
escalation  of  violence  that,  in  turn,  has 
done  violence  to  his  memory-.  Unlike 
many  of  us  who  would  condemn  such 
barbarism.  Reverend  King  would  be  the 
first  to  seek  forgiveness  for  those  who 
would  stain  his  legacy  of  love. 

So,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  glorious 
days  when  the  warmth  of  his  words  and 
the  steel  of  his  courage  forged  a  lasting 
link  between  black  and  white  in  the 
chain  of  humanity. 

Vengeance  is  not  what  we  seek.  Any 
group  can  sink  to  the  depths  of  savage 
retribution. 
What  we  seek  is  equality. 
What  we  .seek  is  justice. 
What  we  seek  is  respect  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  our  membership  in  the  fam- 
ily of  man.  not  as  part-time  .servants, 
but  as  full-time  sha'-eholdens. 

These  are  the  e.ssential  concepts  of 
what  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  marched,  prayed,  and  died  for. 
And  if  we  here  in  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States  believe  we  have  any  re- 
sponsibility to  this  Nation  to  make  this 
magnificent  man's  life  meaningful,  then 
it  is  the  Congress  which  must  biing  to 
our  democracy  the  same  quality  of  ex- 
cellence Dr.  King  brought  to  his  own 
hfe's  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  move  forth- 
rightly  on  a  constructive  legislative  pro- 
gram, then  all  of  what  any  of  us  say  in 
tribute  becomes  empty  rhetoric  echoing 
in  the  canyons  of  hypocrisy. 

My  southern  colleagues  come  to  mind 
as  I  think  of  how  deeply  Reverend  King's 
peaceful  martyrdom  has  touched  all  of 
us.  The  words  of  that  stirring  hymn, 
symbol  of  this  Nation's  first  war  of 
brother  against  brother,  were  the  first  I 
recalled  after  hearing  the  news  of  Dr. 
King's  death: 

As  He  died  to  make  mt?n  )iOly.  let  us  die  to 
make  men  frf? 

Dr.  King's  dieam  is  that  we  in-sf^ad 
live  to  make  men  free  and  in  .so  dnins'. 
make  certain  that  His  truth  will  po 
marching  on 


A  Challenge  to  Teachen 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Sprakcr,  as  rea- 
sonable and  respected  leaders  in  thflr 
community,  teachers  have  both  the  op- 
portunity and  the  re.sp-insibilitv  to  ex- 
ercise constructive  leadership  m  pDlitics 
and  Lovernment. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which  has  a 
vonderful  hr-ritaep  of  i  o\errmert  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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the  quality  of  government  and  the  wis- 
dom of  decisions  made  by  government 
leaders  depend  directly  on  how  many 
citizens  and  which  citizens  participate  m 
politics.  If  the  right  kind  of  people  stay 
out  of  politics,  they  leave  a  clear  field  for 
the  wrong  kind. 

Onlv  where  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  in  a  position  of  leadership  like 
teachers,  actively  work  for  right  leader- 
ship, responsible  deci.sions  on  the  Issues 
and  proper  priorities  in  public  policy  can 
government  be  at  its  best  in  our  country. 

I  challenge  the  teachers  of  Alabama 
to  be  part  of  the  reason  our  children's 
needs  are  met  in  education  and  our 
State's  best  interest  promoted  through 
their  constructive  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  Alabama. 


Committioning  of  Battleship  "New 
Jeney" 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OP  alabam.a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  6.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  attend  the  commissioning  of  the 
U.S.S.  New  Jersey  at  Philadelphia.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  and  a  day  which  will  live  long 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  present. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Hon.  Paul 
Ignatius,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Ignatius  has  been  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  many  years,  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  see  him  frequently 
on  his  appearances  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  served  on  the  Navy 
Subcommittee  for  23  years  and  can  say 
categorically  that  Mr.  Ignatius  is  the 
most  knowledgeable,  dedicated  and  hard 
working  Navy  Secretai-y  who  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  during 
that  time.  Mr.  Ignatius  made  a  most 
timely  speech  at  the  commissioning 
ceremonies  and  I  highly  recommend  that 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  read  his 
speech.  The  commissioning  occasion,  the 
ship,  the  Secretary's  sptech  and  the 
ceremony  were  most  impreosivo. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatus.  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Navy,  at  the  Commissioning 
OP  THE  Battleship  'New  Jersey.'  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
April  6,  1968 

Admiral  Mocrer,  Admiral  Speck,  Captain 
Snyder,  Otflcers  and  men  of  this  great  ship. 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
On  this  day  fifty-one  years  ago,  April  the 
si.xth.  1917.  the  United  States  brought  an 
end  to  a  century  of  isolation  from  foreign 
affairs,  and  went  to  war  against  Germany. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  address 
asking  the  Congress  to  bring  the  nation  into 
the  great  struggle  of  the  first  World  War. 
said:  ".  .  .  we  shall  flght  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts,— for  democracy,  for  the  right  of 
those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  Governments,  for  the 
rights  and  libertiee  of  small   nations,  for  a 
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universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  con- 
cert of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and 
s;ifety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
Itself  at  kust  free." 

This  n.itlon  hus  followed  that  course,  with 
honor  and  devotion,  applying  the  richness 
of  it.s  re.source.s  and  the  creativity  of  its 
people,  .sometimes  suffering  reverses  but  al- 
w:iys   persevering,   for   half  a  century. 

From  the  ouuset.  our  involvement  in  world 
political  affairs  required  the  maintenance  of 
a  powerful   naval   force 

Fiftv  years  .)go,  the  battleship — though  far 
less  mipressive  and  powerful  than  the  ship 
we  put  back  into  commission  today — was 
the  symbol  of  nav:il  power. 

In  war.  her  huge  naval  rifles  cotild  sweep 
c:iemy  fleets  from  the  seas.  In  peacetime,  the 
arrival  of  one  of  these  splendid  ships,  bris- 
tling with  ^\ms.  in  a  foreign  harbor  was  a 
symbol  of  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the 
country  under  whose  flag  she  sailed,  and 
whose  purp>oses  she  served. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  battleship  dis- 
appeared from  the  navies  of  the  world,  over- 
shadowed and  outreached  by  aircraft  carriers 
and  their  supersonic  aircraft.  Yet  today, 
Uxiking  upon  her  mighty  array  of  16-lnch 
and  .'i-inch  suns,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  same 
awe  and  respect  Uiat  the  earlier  battleships 
Inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them. 
New  Jersey,  like  the  other  ships  of  the  Navy, 
is  a  symbol  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  St  ites  to  uphold  the  principles  on 
which  our  democracy  is  founded  and  which 
ijulde  our  relationships  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  While  the  circumstances 
which  face  us  today  are  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  a  half-century  ago, 
our  basic  obiectlves  are  the  same.  And  the 
nee<l  for  patience,  determination  and  cour- 
ace  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  our  objec- 
tives is  the  s;\me  today  as  it  was  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  emphasized  their  importance 
in  1917. 

Our  country  is  engaged  in  a  limited  war, 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  support  of  the  "rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nations."  lis  President 
Wilson  said,  to  live  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, unmolested  by  their  neighbors 
and  free  of  fear  of  domination  or  attack  by 
other  states.  We  are  there,  not  to  conquer 
but  to  protect,  not  to  impose  our  will  but  to 
provide  security,  so  that  a  government  that 
will  be  representative  of  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  live  in  safetv.  according  to  their 
own  aspirations,  can  become  strong  enough 
to  maintain  its  continuity  in  a  troubled  area 
of  the  world. 

We  ha\p  returned  this  greit  ship  to  the 
fleet  to  help  in  this  effort.  When  the  effort 
IS  completed,  the  ship  will  be  retired  to  in- 
active status,  as  it  was  after  World  War  II 
and  again  after  the  Korean  conflict.  Like 
our  nation's  objective  in  Vietnam,  this  ship's 
objective  is  limited — not  to  widen  the  war 
but  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
not  to  deepen  our  involvement  but  to  make 
nir  withdr:i.wal  possible.  Our  aim  is  peace,  our 
objective  is  the  conference  table,  not  the 
battlefield;  and  the  events  of  the  past  week- 
end h.ive  further  demonstrated  that  this 
ship,  tho  Navy  it  Joins,  and  the  country  It 
serves  have  no  other  purpose  In  'Vietnam. 

Many  of  those  who  served  in  this  ship  in 
former  engagements  are  here  today.  They 
can  attest  from  personal  experience  to  the 
tccuracy  and  efficiency  of  our  naval  gunfire 
in  World  W.ir  II  and  in  Korea.  Naval  fire 
support  from  our  cruisers  and  destroyers  in 
the  South  China  Sea  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Ncic  Jersey  is  scheduled  to  join  these 
cruisers  and  destroyers  in  September  of  this 
year,  bringing  to  bear  her  nine  16-inch  guns 
and  her  twenty  5-inchers.  She  has  a  smaller 
crew  than  she  carried  in  earlier  days  because 
her  mission  is  more  limited  than  it  used  to 
be.  Newer  and  more  sophisticated  ships  and 
weapons  have  replaced  her  guns  as  a  means 
of  defending  the  Fleet.  But  her  heavy  gun- 
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fire  support  of  operations  on  the  land  is  the 
most  effective  and  accurate  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

First,  her  range  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  ship— enough  to  allow  her  to  tire 
an'exploslve  projectile  weighing  2.700  pounds 
from  here  to  Wilmington.  Delaware,  about 
20  miles  away. 

Second,  her  gunfire  is  more  .iccurat"  The 
effectiveness  of  16-inch  gunfire  on  most  tar- 
gets at  all  ranges  is  over  two  times  greater 
than  that  of  8-inch  gunfire.  And  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  a  16-inch  shell  is  far  greater 
than  an  8-lnch  shell. 

She  can  provide  round-the-clock  support 
for  troops  ashore  under  almost  any  weather 
conditions:  can  provide  it  farther  Inland 
than  the  smaller  ships:  and  can  pinpoint 
difficult  targets  more  accurately. 

Tlie  response  of  Netc  Jersey's  officers  and 
crew  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
personnel  to  the  challenge  of  bringing  a 
45.000-ton  ship  from  the  Reserve  fleet  to 
battle-ready  status  has  )een  superb.  We 
have  had  many  requests  from  former  crew- 
members  to  serve  aboard  her  again.  The 
morale  of  the  crew  Is  excellent;  they  are  ready 
and  determined  to  do  their  Job.  But,  their 
patience,  deterininatlon  and  courage  must  be 
matched  by  our  own.  For  neither  this  battle- 
ship nor  all  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
Fleet,  nor  all  our  men  In  uniform,  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  support  and  understanding 
of  the  American  people.  Our  task  in  Vietnam 
is  complex  and  demanding,  but  we  must  see 
it  through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  do 
otherwise  would  increase  the  dangers  we 
face  and  lead  to  instabilities  greater  than 
those  which  our  present  effort  Is  designed  to 
overcome. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  disorder  and  In- 
stability. It  did  not  begin  with  Vietnam  and 
it  will  liot  end  when  peace  comes  to  that  un- 
fortunate land.  We  have  attempted,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  use  our  military  power  wisely,  not 
provocatively  but  with  restraint,  in  order  to 
provide  time  and  to  create  opportunities  for 
more  stable  relationships  to  emerge.  Our 
record  has  been  consistent,  effective,  and 
steadfast.  The  Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  NATO,  Korea,  the  Berlin  crisis  In 
1961,  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962  are 
examples  that  come  to  mind.  Our  alms  today 
are  not  unlike  those  expressed  fifty -one  years 
ago  by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  said:  "We 
seek  lio  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no 
Indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely 
make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of 
the  right  of  mankind." 

Let  us  then  put  this  ship  Into  commission 
once  again,  hopeful  that  her  Journey  will  be 
brief,  but  resolved  as  a  nation  that  our 
course,  like  hers,  will  be  steady  and  un- 
wavering. We  salute  her  Captain  and  her 
crew,  wish  them  Godspeed  and  smooth 
sailing,  and  express  our  confidence  that  she 
will  be  a  worthy  champion  of  her  country's 
cause  in  the  difficult  days  that  lie  ahead. 
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Insurance   Program  Highlights 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  investigation  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  have  made  a 
number  of  charges  concerning  the  inces- 
tuous relationship  between  the  AFBP 
and  its  insurance  companies.  And  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  issued  press  release 
after  press  release  denying  them. 

Now.  however,  in  a  newspaper  pub- 


lished by  and  directed  toward  Farm  Bu- 
reau members,  the  AFBF  is  admitting, 
to  those  who  belong  within  its  "family 
ciicle"  that  my  charges  are,  in  fact.  true. 

In  the  March  1968,  edition  of  the 
South  Carolina  Farmer  Roy  Putnam, 
State  manager,  admits  that  what  I  have 
been  saying  all  along  is  true— that  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  insurance  com- 
panies are  one  and  the  same.  I  intend  to 
bring  this  admi.ssion  to  the  attention  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  is  in 
the  pi'ocess  of  conducting,  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation into  the  financial  activities  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  place  the 
pertinent  material  from  Mr,  Putnam's 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
would  make  only  one  correction  in  his 
statement — I  would  substitute  the  words 
"Farm  Bureau  officers"  for  the  words 
"Farm  Bureau  members."  This  would  be 
a  more  accurate  description  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  organization  and  ijurpose. 

The  editorial  follows: 

iNStRANCE  Program  Highlights 
(By    Roy   Putnam.   State    manager! 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  role  or  objective 
of  our  Insurance  Program  can  be  simply 
stated.  This  objective  has  been,  is,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  tor  the  purpose  of  helping  ac- 
quire and  maintain  Farm  Bureau  Member- 
ship. 

This  objective  has  been  largely  attained 
In  the  past  and  can  continue  in  the  future  if 
each  of  us  remembers  that  our  Insurance 
Companies  are  owned,  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  Farm  Bureau  Members  for  the 
benefit  of  Farm  Bureau  Members.  This  basic 
fact  is  of  utmost  impKDrtance 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
long  and  honorable  tradition  in  this 
country  that  persons  having  similar  in- 
terests join  together  to  pursue  their 
goals  within  the  political  arena.  Such 
organized  citizen  participation  in  the 
political  process  is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  success  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

With  these  facts  in  mind.  I  welcome 
the  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  into  the  great  game  of  poli- 
tics. 

The  NEA's  Citizenship  Committee  has 
designated  this  weekend.  April  5,  6,  and 
7.  as  "Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend." 
During  those  3  days.  NEA  members  will 
be  meeting  throughout  the  country  to 
participate  in  political  clinics  and  work- 
shops aimed  at  acquainting  teachers  with 
the  issues  and  providing  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  make  their 
views  felt. 

Teachers  have  an  extremely  important 
role  to  play  in  our  society.  They  are  the 
persons  who  instruct  our  youth  and 
thereby  determine  in  large  measure  the 
quality  of  our  national  life.  As  guardians 
of  the  education  of  the  Nation's  youth, 
teachers  have  a  vital  interest  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  and  in  In- 
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suring  that  high  quality  instruction  is 
available  to  all  American  children. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  taken  an  active  role  in 
the  .'iuccessful  legislative  drive  to  expand 
the  Federal  role  in  education.  In  these 
efforts.  I  have  worked  clo.sely  with  teach- 
ers m  my  district,  both  individually  and 
through  their  representative  organiza- 
tions. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  clo.se  co- 
operation with  teachers  in  achieving  our 
mutual  goal  of  bringing  the  bc^t  i)0.ssible 
educational  opportunities  to  the  youtli  of 
the  country. 


River  Priorities 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

DP    NFBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  DENNKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  Congre.ss  has  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  vitally  needed 
IKiwer  to  Nebraska.  However,  Nebras- 
kans  al.so  realize  the  difficult  fi.scal  .sit- 
uation that  the  country  faces  and  the 
need  to  set  priorities.  This  need  is  .^et 
forth  in  an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  25,  1968.  i.s.sue  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

River  Priorities 

It  was  good  news  that  bids  have  been 
opened  on  construction  of  the  first  segment 
of  the  345-thousand-volt  line  that  would 
carry  Missouri-River  produced  power  be- 
tween Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 

A  joint  bid  of  two  Nebraska  firms  was 
listed  as  the  apparent  low  one. 

Hopefully  work  will  begin  this  year. 

Nebraska  and  the  Midlands  badly  need  the 
line,  perhaps  desperately  need  it  until  new 
power  plants  are  built  and  operating. 

The  line  would  run  from  Fort  Thompson, 
S.  D.,  where  It  will  connect  with  the  big 
dam  power  generators  and  with  electrical 
co-operatives,  to  Grand  Island,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  Nebraska  Public  Power 
System. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  power  systems 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  after  the  black- 
out of  July,  1966,  which  darkened  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  parts  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 

It  was  realized  that  there  were  not  enough 
lines,  nor  big  enough  ones,  to  bring  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  power  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency or  in  case  of  breakdown  of  an  existing 
line  when  summer  load  demands  were  exces- 
sive. The  Bureau  markets  the  power  from 
the  dams  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Congress  appropriated  the  money  for  the 
line,  which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  summer  of  1970  If  all  goes  well. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  year  start- 
ing July  1  also  asks  five  million  dollars  for 
continued  construction  on  the  Missouri  River 
navigation  channel. 

In  the  face  of  channel  trouble  on  the  lower 
river  between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the 
mouth  and  a  construction  slowdown  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  It  appears  that  the 
completion  date  for  the  nine-foot  naviga- 
tion channel  will  be  delayed  until  1975. 

The  Engineers,  who  are  doing  the  channel 
work,  could  use  more  money  and  could  work 
faster  If  they  had  the  money,  but  the 
prospect  of  austerity  budgeting  makes  more 
funds  unlikely. 

The  upper  river  between  Kansas  City,  past 
Omaha,   to  Sioux   City   is   in  better  shape. 
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Engineers  .^ay  that  the  controlling  n:n  igation 
deplii  j;ener!illy  is  8'j  feet 

One  other  piece  nf  cheering  news;  with 
record  ..mounts  of  water  stored  behnui  the 
big  d;uiis  ui>-river.  extra  watpr  can  be  re- 
leased this  summer  and  next  to  help  the 
barge  operntors  lloiit  past  the  construction 
;ireas  below. 

Tlie  current  drive  to  cut  Federal  spending 
may  call  lor  new  delays  in  completing  the 
navigation  cluiimel  It  so.  we  hope  the  cities 
iind  .-t.'.tes  iiliected  will  accept  the  liisap- 
pointment  in  pood  spirit  The  war  ellort  .md 
the  .'^tabiluy  ol  the  doU.tr  must  come  first. 

As  for  priorities  on  the  river,  the  new 
l«)wpr  line  is  uiiciiip-^tionably  .i  more  pressing 
need  than  iniprfivement  m  navigation. 

It  is  i-sspntial  to  keep  the  lights  on  and  to 
have  power  for  industry,  including  th.it  part 
of  Industry  which  produces  defense  materials. 
Tlie  line  to  Grand  Island  should  proceed 
without  delay. 


The  Need  To  Enact  the  National  Veterans 
Cemeteries  Act 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(If     H.OKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  ai'e 
aware  of  my  long  interest  in  providing 
full  burial  rights  for  all  of  our  veterans. 
This  subject  has  been  of  prime  concern 
also,  of  cour.sc.  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  leeislation  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  our  veterans'  bur- 
ial system,  and  carry  out  the  lecommen- 
dations  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Advi.soi-y 
Commission  which  issued  its  worthy  re- 
port after  long  study. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  I 
prepared  testimony  which  I  should  like 
to  make  part  of  the  Record  today.  It  is 
my  belief  that  no  subject  today  is  more 
in  need  of  our  prompt  consideration  than 
that  which  would  restore  the  true  and 
intended  significance  of  the  time-hon- 
ored burial  benefit  to  millions  of  veter- 
ans' families.  As  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veterans  burial  program  and  the 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  carry  oui  the 
Veterans'  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mendations in  this  field,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  text  of  my  prepared  testi- 
mony : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claitde  Peppfr 
Before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee ON  National  Vetfrans  Cfmetfries 
Act.  April  1 .  1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  unified  und  all-encompass- 
ing Veterans  Cemeteries  Act.  The  legislation 
embodies  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  V  S. 
Advisory  Commission  Report  on  Veterans 
Benefits  which  would  restore  the  original  and 
true  significance  of  veterans  burial  rights 

First  of  those  propositions  is  that  the  en- 
tire Federal  cemetery  function,  with  excep- 
tion of  famous  monuments  and  tombs,  be 
assigned  to  the  V^eterans  Administration. 

Second,  that,  without  delay,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  V'eterans  Affairs  conduct  a  study  on 
methods  of  providing  burial  grounds  for  all 
veterans  convenient  to  their  homes: 

Third,  that  the  Administrator  establish 
uniform  criteria  for  eligibility  for  burial  in 
the  Federal  cemetery  system; 

Fourth,  that  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
be  reopened  to  all  eligible  veterans; 
Fifth,  that  the  burial  allowance  for  vet- 
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erans  be  Increased  to  $400,  »100  of  which  shall 
be  reserved  for  payment  toward  a  graveslte 
for  thoee  not  burled  In  national  cemeteries; 
Sixth,  that  the  burial  allowance  not  be 
denied  to  any  veteran  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  burial  or  death  benefit, 
public  or  private. 

I  have  framed  the  legislation  so  that  the 
first  provisions  regulate  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Here  concerned  are  such  diverse  and 
specific  matters  as  Keeping  of  the  register  and 
the  placement  and  position  of  headstones. 

The  next  part  Is  a  unification  of  the  pres- 
ently  disorganized  rules  governing  entitle- 
ment to  burial.  The  rules  now  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  and  administration  of  the 
cemetery.  For  Instance,  cemeteries  at  military 
insullatlons  are  generally  reserved  for  sol- 
diers who  were  on  active  du^y  at  the  Installa- 
tion at  the  time  of  death.  In  accordance  with 
the  proposition  first  stated,  that  aU  Federal 
cemeteries  with  very  few  exceptions  come  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion any  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the 
Armed  Services  would  be  entitled  to  burial 
in  such  cemetery.  Eligibility  would  also  ac- 
crue to  Reserve  or  National  Guard  members, 
and  ROTC  members  who  incur  death  dur- 
ing  training  exercises.   Spouses  and   minor 
chlMren  would  receive  the  same  entitlement. 
The  Admli»i8trator  would  also  provide  plots 
for  servicemen  missing  in  action.  Entitlement 
would  not  devolve  on  veterans  guilty  of  sub- 
versive activities.  The  rules  set  forth  govern- 
ine  the  furnishings  of  head  stones  are  gen- 
erally the  same.  The  rest  of  the  subchapter 
relates  to  such  specific  matters  as:  selection 
of  cemetery  superintendents  from  among  dis- 
abled veterans;  entombment  In  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Amphitheater:  "fqulsltlon  of   and, 
provision  of  approach  roads  and  prohibition 
of  right-of-ways,  and  the  Veterans  Admlnls- 
tratlon-8  control  of  cemeteries  outside  the 

United  States.  _   .^  »i,     .^ 

The  next  subchapter  provides  that  the  ao- 
mlnlstrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  under- 
take a  study  for  acqulslUon  of  new  land  for 
cemetery  space,  especially  as  regards  the 
needs  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  that  the 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  Veter- 
ans Affairs  committee.  Also,  the  sections  of 
this  subchapter  Increase  the  $250  maximum 
burial  allowance— which  surely  we  would  all 
agree  Is  unreallstlc-to  $400.  If  the  deceased 
veteran  Is  not  burled  In  a  National  Cemetery 
the  Administrator  would  reserve  one-fourth 
of  that  sum  to  cover  expense  of  purchase  of 
the  burial  site.  The  amount  of  the  veteran  a 
estate,  or  other  means  for  defraying  burial 
expense  wlU  not  affect  entitlement  to  the  al- 
lowance and  would  not  reduce  It. 

As  I  explained  upon  introduction  of  this 
leKlslaUon.  four  agencies  presently  control 
the  cemeteries  In  which  veterans  may  be  in- 
terred as  a  matter  of  right.  I  believe  that  a 
unified  control  under  only  one  agency  would 
be  most  efficient.  Logic  would  require,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  agency  be  the  one  created  to 
administer  veterans  benefits.  Acting  upon 
the  proposal  of  my  colleagues  and  my  own.  re- 
cenUy  we  placed  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
of  veterans  cemeteries  all  within  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  We  should  act 
uDon  the  wisdom  of  our  own  example  and  do 
the  same  for  actual  administration  and  man- 
agement of  the  cemeteries  which  we  have 
done  as  regards  legislation. 

The  shortage  of  space  in  veterans  ceme- 
teries is  becoming  acute.  I  do  not  believe  that 
mere  acquisition  of  new  land  will  solve  the 
oroblem  Land  must  be  acquired  which  is 
convenient  to  communities  in  which  veterans 
Uve  In  creating  new  cemeteries  we  must  cer- 
tainly take  into  consideration  which  localities 
have  the  largest  veteran  population  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  In  the  same  manner,  we  shou  d 
not  acquiesce  to  the  restriction  of  burial  in 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Everyone  who  has  ever 
borne  arms  for  defense  of  America  has  had 
until  now  the  right  to  burial  there.  Let  us 
restore  and  preserve  that  right  by  acquisition 
of  more  land  adjacent  to  ArUngton.  Also.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

propose  by  this  measure  not  only  to  increase 
the  burial  allowance,  but  to  extend  It  for  the 
first  time  to  servicemen  who  faU  in  battle. 

The  preamble  to  the  US.  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Commission's  Report,  which  as  I've 
said,  endorses  these  proposals,  states,  in  the 
words  of  President  Johnson:  'Our  govern- 
ment and  our  people  have  no  greater  obliga- 
tion than  to  assure  that  those  who  have 
served  their  country  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom will  never  be  forgotten  or  neglected  "  By 
consideration  of  the  problems  here  addressed, 
we  would  act  In  accordance  with  that  noble 
sentiment. 
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Prince  Georges  County  Memorial  for  Viet- 
nam Heroes  Gains  Support 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prince 
Georges  County  detachment  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  has  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  to  those 
American  servicemen  who  have  died 
fighting  for  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

This  proposal  is  gaining  widespread 
support  and  I  have  strongly  endorsed  the 
idea.  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely  worth- 
while £ind  long  overdue.  At  this  point,  I 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Prince 
Georges  County  News  of  AprU  4,  1968, 
describing  the  project: 
ViTTNAM  Veterans  Memorial  Eyed  by  Prince 
GEOROE3  Marine  Corps  Detachment 


(By  Phyllis  O'Nell) 
"The  need  for  a  permanent  memorial  to 
honor  our  fallen  Vietnam  veterans  from 
Prince  Georges  County  is  long  overdue,"  says 
James  E.  Merna,  commandant  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Detachment  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League.  .  »     v. 

For  the  past  couple  months,  the  detach- 
ment has  been  talking  about  such  a  me- 
morial. "The  league,"  explains  Merna.  "would 
Uke  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a  perpetual  memorial  in  honor  and  m 
tribute  to  those  brave  and  courageous  resi- 
dents of  Prince  Georges  County  who  lost 
their  lives  in  connection  with  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam."  The  County  Commissioners, 
Merna  says,  have  promised  to  donate  the 
memorial  site. 

Marine  veteran  Merna  is  the  originator  of 
the  program  "Operation  Appreciation,"  a 
continuing  aid  and  recreational  program  for 
all  of  the  U.S.  Marines  recuperating  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Vietnam;  to  show  these  deservrng- 
Americans,  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  that  their  great  personal  sacri- 
fices in  defense  of  freedom  axe  appreciated. 
Since  the  blrtii  of  this  program  on  May  21. 
1966.  wounded  veterans  have  benefited  from 
44  outings. 

The  current  undertaking  U  going  to  be 
called  "Operation  Remembrance." 

In  a  letter  to  Prince  Georges  Commission 
Chairman  Gladys  N.  Spellman,  Merna  said 
that  according  to  Information  he  had  re- 
quested and  received  from  Rep.  Hervey  G. 
Machen.  D-Md..  the  latest  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  last  Dec  31, 
shows  38  from  Prince  Georges  County  have 
died  in  Vietnam.  Their  average  age  was  21. 
These  servicemen,  from  all  branches  of  the 
military  came  from  22  cities  and  towns  In 
the  county.  Including  Berwyn  Heights, 
Bladensburg,  Greenbelt.  HyattsvUle,  Lanham 
and  Laurel. 
The  records  of  the  number  kUled  are  sent 


out  quarterly  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  1968  has 
not  yet  been  received  by  Merna,  but  the 
number  killed  In  Vietnam  from  Prince 
Georges  Is  believed  to  have  reached  near  50. 
Through  last  December  31,  349  servicemen 
from  the  state  of  Maryland  have  lost  their 
lives  In  Vietnam. 

The  proposed  memorial  to  honor  fallen 
Vietnam  veterans,  although  sponsored  by 
the  Marine  Corps  League  Detachment,  will  be 
for  servicemen  from  all  branches  of  the 
military. 

Merna  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Spellman  that 
while  the  majority  of  the  38  county  service- 
men lost  their  lives  in  1966  and  1967.  some 
were  killed  In  action  In  Vietnam  as  far  back 
as  1963  and  1964. 

Says  Merna.  "With  the  construction  of 
such  a  memorial,  Prince  Georges  County  will 
be  one  of  the  very  first  locales  in  the  nation 
to  so  honor  Its  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
died  In  Vietnam." 

With  some  research,  the  detachment  has 
discovered,  says  Merna,  that  of  the  few  exist- 
ing memorials  in  Prince  Georges  County  in 
honor  of  U.S.  fighting  men  and  defenders, 
most  go  back  quite  a  few  years,  most  of  them 
to  World  War  I.  Two  of  the  more  prominent 
ones  are  the  Memorial  in  front  of  the  Court- 
house In  Upper  Marlboro,  and  the  American 
Legion  Peace  Cross  Memorial  In  Bladensburg. 
The  form«r  is  dedicated  to  "The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Prince  Georges  County  who 
served  their  country  In  the  Great  War  of 
1917-1918"  while  the  latter  "to  the  heroes 
of  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  who  lost  their 
llvas  in  the  Great  War  1917-1918  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world." 

Each  has  inscribed  thereon  the  names  of 
the  49  county  residents  who  lost  their  lives 
in  World  War  I. 

"Exactly  50  years  later,"  explains  the 
spokesman  lor  the  detachment,  "with  our 
great  nation  now  Involved  In  another  conflict 
in  defense  of  Uberty  and  freedom.  It  is  In- 
deed both  appropriate  and  essential  that  the 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  Uves  In  this 
present  struggle  In  Vietnam  against  aggres- 
sion be  perpetuated."  Detachment  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  (a  national  veterans 
organization  of  present,  retired  and  former 
Marines)  Intends  to  undertake  this  coEunun- 
ity  project  leading  to  the  construction  of 
such  a  permanent  memorial.  A  fund  drive 
wlU  be  launched  shortly  to  finance  its  con- 
struction. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  to  the  conunls- 
sloners  was  to  Inform  them  of  the  detach- 
ment's plans  and  to  hopefully  obtain  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners'  support  and 
approval  for  the  project.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  county  might  be  able  to  set  aside  a  tract 
of  land  for  the  memorial. 

Merna  says,  "I  have  been  contacted  by  the 
commissioners'  office  with  regard  to  the  De- 
tachment's program  to  erect  a  perpetual 
memorial  In  honor  of  aU  the  county  service- 
men killed  In  Vietnam  and  the  commis- 
sioners endorse  wholeheartedly  this  project 
and  have  promised  to  donate  the  land  re- 
quested for  the  memorial.  Continues  Merna. 
"The  County  Commissioners  want  to  feature 
and  publicize  our  memorial  project  as  the 
hlKhllght  of  their  annual  St.  George's  day 
observance  at  the  Upper  Marlboro  Palr- 
groundB  on  Friday  evening.  April  26. 

The  proposed  memorial  will  be  the  first  In 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  one  of  two  in  the 
nation.  The  first  Is  a  "flower  garden  type'  in 
Springfleld,  Ore.,  to  honor  our  Vietnam  war 
victims. 

When  told  of  the  Memorial  program.  Mrs. 
Joseph  R.  Smallwood  of  4910  Whitfield 
Chapel  Rd.,  Lanham  said.  "I  think  it's  won- 
derful "  Mrs.  Smallwood  lost  her  23-year-old 
son  L.  Cpl.  James  Francis  Smallwood  In 
Vietnam.  Another  son,  S.  Sgt.  John  Small- 
wood,  is  now  serving  as  a  paratrooper  with 
the  Army  in  Vietnam. 
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The  Smallwood  family  erected  a  fiagpole 
In  Its  front  yard  In  honor  of  James,  and  files 
the  American  flag  which  was  draped  over  his 
casket  on  Memorial  Day  and  other  ap- 
propriate holidays. 

Mrs.  Smallwood  says,  "The  men  deserve  a 
memorial  such  as  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Marine  Corps  League." 
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Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  Ex- 
penditnres  for  World  War  I  Veterans 
for  General  Medical  and  Surgical  Con- 
ditions,  191»-68 


Dr.  King's  Spirit  Can  Be  Kept  Alive 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Da- 
kotans  have  never  been  troubled  with  the 
type  of  civil  rights  agitation  and  discord 
that  has  befallen  many  States  in  recent 
years. 

South  Dakotans  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  judged  upon  his  character  and 
integrity  rather  than  on  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  the  church  he  attends.  Were  it 
otherwise,  I  as  a  member  of  a  minority 
group — the  American  Indian — never 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
this  body. 

Liv'ing  in  such  a  State,  it  is  difficult  for 
many  to  comprehend  the  type  of  condi- 
tions which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  trying  to  correct.  Yet.  I 
believe  most  South  Dakotans  held  a  deep 
respect  for  what  Dr.  King  was  trying  to 
accomplish  and  particularly  for  his  in- 
sistence upon  the  principle  of  nonviolence 
in  moving  toward  those  objectives. 

One  of  the  finest  newspaper  tributes 
to  Dr.  King  that  I  have  seen  came  from 
the  contributing  editor  of  the  Sioux  Palls, 
S.  Dak.,  Argus-Leader.  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Christopherson. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Dr.  King's  Spnirr  Can  Be  Kett  Alive 

WhUe  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  alive, 
he  was  an  articulate  and  effective  spokesman 
for  the  Negro.  His  memory  and  the  nature  of 
his  death  can  be  even  more  Instrumental  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  his  race  if  his  fol- 
lowers respect  his  spirit  and  his  attitude. 

But  It  can  be  the  other  way  If  the  occasion 
of  his  assassination  becomes  the  spark  that 
Ignites  riots  and  destruction.  In  that  case, 
he  win  have  died  in  vain. 

As  the  record  clearly  demonstrates.  Dr. 
King  warrants  deep  and  earnest  respect  for 
all  who  subscribe  to  the  principle  o;  human 
equality  without  regard  to  creed,  color  or 
race.  His  efforts  In  this  field  were  extensive 
and  productive.  He  was  constantly  at  work 
doing  what  he  believed  should  be  done.  But 
always  he  sought  to  stay  within  the  frame- 
work of  dignity  and  non-violence.  That  Is 
one  reason  why  he  accomplished  so  much 
and  why  he  was  so  widely  accepted  as  a  con- 
structive leader  In  a  humanitarian  endeavor. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  risks  involved  In 
what  he  was  doing — fully  aware  that  he 
might  be  struck  down  at  any  moment  by  an 
Individual  with  a  warped  mind,  as  was  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy.  He  realized,  too.  that 
the^  was  strong  organized  opposition  in 
some  areas  to  his  jirograms  and  that  this 
could  result  in  a  violent  reaction.  Such  con- 
siderations, however,  didn't  alter  his  course. 
He  did  what  he  believed  should  be  done  and 
did  It  very  well. 

The  finest  tribute  to  his  memca-y  will  be 
a  continuance  of  his  program  In  the  man- 
ner he  advanced  it.  That,  one  may  hope,  will 
be  the  prevailing  response. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  my  request  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  compiled  a  ver>'  inter- 
esting report  on  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  World  War  I  veterans  who 
have  been  hospitalized  in  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  hospitals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  its  predecessor 
agency  for  the  period  of  1919  to  1968.  I 
am  sure  that  all  individuals  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  veterans 
win  be  impressed  witli  the  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Kaufman.  Re- 
ports and  Statistics  Staff  Director,  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment: 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1820.  there  were  4.566,000  World  War  I 
veterans  in  civil  life.  Between  1920  and  1962. 
almost  $30  billion '  was  expended  on  these 
veterans  or  their  dependents  for  all  types 
of  veterans'  benefits.  During  this  period 
there  was  an  average  of  3,830.000  living 
World  War  I  veterans.  When  this  latter  num- 
ber Is  applied  to  the  amoimt  expended,  it 
results  In  an  average  expenditure  per  vet- 
eran of  $7,827. 

More  than  15  percent  ($4.6  billion)  of  the 
total  expended  on  World  War  I  veterans  dur- 
ing this  period  was  expended  for  their  care 
In  Veterans  Administration  or  U.S.  Veterans' 
Bureau  hospitals.  This  amount  excludes  the 
cost  of:  care  In  non-VA  hospitals;  out- 
patient care;  domiciliary  care;  and  new  con- 
struction, major  alterations  and  non-ex- 
pendable equipment. 

This  study  deals  primarily  with  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  World  War  I  veterans  for 
care  in  VA  and  predecessor  hospitals  for 
medical  and  stirglcal  conditions  for  the 
period  1919  to  1968. 

EXPENDrrCSB    FOB    HOSPITAL    CA&B    1918-S8 

During  the  fifty  year  period  1919-1968 
more  than  $15.9  blUlon  was  expended  for 
the  hospital  care  of  veterans  In  Veterans 
Administration  or  U.S.  Veterans'  Bureau 
hospitals.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  38  per- 
cent or  $6.1  billion  was  expended  on  the 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  table  below  shows 
the  amount  expended  on  World  War  I  veter- 
ans by  type  of  patient. 

Total   $6. 134.  694,  000 

Medical    and    Surgical 3,540.475,000 

Tuberculosis 565,  260.  000 

Psychiatric    2.028.959,000 

In  any  year  between  1920  and  1943.  al- 
most 9  out  of  every  10  veterans  were  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I.  On  February  29,  1968 
there  were  1,808,000  World  War  I  veterans. 
or  less  than  7  percent  of  the  veterans  In 
clvU  life.  Yet.  almost  28  percent  of  the  VA 
hospital    net   operating   costs    expected   for 
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fiscal   year    1968   will   be  expended    for   the 
care  of  World  War  I  veterans. 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CAKK 

The  table  attached  shows  for  World  War 
I  veterans  hospitalized  for  general  medical 
and  surgical  conditions  In  VA  and  predeces- 
sor hospitals,  the  net  operating  costs  and 
cost  per  patient  per  year,  1919  through  1968. 
Cost  per  patient  is  shown  in  terms  of  actual 
expenditures  and  expenditures  In  terms  of 
the  PurchBislng  Power  of  the  Consumer  Dol- 
lar =  In  1967  and  In  1919— the  year  Immedi- 
ately following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
of  World  War  I 

Data  on  the  number  of  patients  per  year 
were  derived  from  the  number  of  days  of 
care  and  average  lenerth  of  hospital  .stay. 
The  quotient  Is  the  inimber  of  discharge*. 
V'.'V  experience  In  calendir  year  1966  showed 
that  there  were  13  discharges  per  patient 
In  all  but  psychiatric  bed  sections.  This  sta- 
tistic was  applied  to  the  discharges  in  each 
year  (1919-1968)  to  obtain  number  of  dif- 
ferent patients. 

To  obtain  the  net  operating  costs,  the 
product  of  patient  days  and  per  diem  cost 
were  computed.  The  number  of  patient  days 
of  care  was  developed  from  the  number  of 
patients  remaining  on  any  given  day.  ThU 
day  was  usually  October  31,  November  30  or 
June  30.  When  the  number  remaining  on 
these  days  was  not  available  another  day  was 
used.  In  most  Instances  the  hospital  p>er  diem 
costs  were  available  In  the  Annual  Reports. 

LIMITATIONS    OF    THE    DATA 

The  primary  source  for  the  data  used  to 
develop  the  table  was  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  Its  prede- 
ces.sor.  the  U.S.  Veterans  Bureau  and  other 
data  collected  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

The  problem  associated  with  obtaining  the 
historical  data  necesfeary  to  develop  cost  per 
patient  in  this  study  was  formidable.  The 
kinds  of  data  required  were  not  In  any  con- 
sistent or  convenient  form  over  the  fifty  year 
period  studied.  Relationships  applicable  to 
current  data  were  applied  freely  to  past  data. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  definitions  that 
apply  to  current  data  applied  equally  to  the 
historical  data. 

The  factor  discharges  per  patient  for 
calendar  year  1966  was  applied  over  the  entire 
period.  An  assumption  was  made  that  the 
differences  In  the  average  length  of  stay  by 
age  group  since  1952  could  apply  to  the 
average  length  of  stay  In  the  earlier  years. 
These  two  factors  played  an  important  role 
In  determining  the  number  of  different 
patients. 

Cost  data  appears  to  be  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable. In  most  Instances  per  diem  costs 
were  available  by  type  of  hospital  or  patient. 
When  applied  to  patient  days,  a  close  approx- 
imation of  net  operating  cost  could  be 
obtained. 

A  word  Is  required  about  the  conversion 
of  the  cost  data  In  terms  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  data  shown  adjusts 
for  Inflationary  factors.  They  do  not  fully 
reflect  for  the  VA  hospital  system,  costs  gen- 
erated by  new  advances  and  Improved  quality 
In  medicine  over  the  years.  A  1922  dollar  for 
example  was  worth  almost  twice  that  of  a 
1967  dollar.  However,  the  per  diem  cost  In 
1967  was  more  than  seven  times  that  In  1922 
and.  when  adjusted  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  In  1922,  It  was  more  than  3.5 
times  the  per  diem  cost. 

SUMMARY 

In  spite  of  the  problems  encountered  In 
the  collection  of  the  data  for  this  study,  the 
total  S6.1  billion  reported  .^s  expended  for 
VA  hospital  care  of  the  World  War  I  veteran 


1  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States : 
Colonial  Times  to  1957,  as  Amended.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Census. 


'U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  BLS.  (1957- 
59  =  $1.00) .  Base  converted  to  1967=$1.00  and 
1919  =  $1.00. 
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between  1919  and  1968  Is  reasonably  accurate. 
Oonsorvfttlvely,  an  additional  $3.7  billion  will 
be  spent  In  the  next  30  years  based  on  the 
expected  World  War  I  population  through 
the  year  2000  and  the  Incidence  and  cost  of 
such  care  expected  In  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  study  concentrated  on  the  expendi- 
tures for  care  of  general  medical  and  surgical 
conditions  In  VA  hospitals  only  Expenditures 
for  domiciliary  and  restoree  care,  nursing 
home  care,  outpatient  care,  psychiatric  and 
tuberculosis  care  In  VA  and  non-VA  faclli- 
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ties;  and  expenditiues  for  general  medical 
and  surgical  care  provided  in  non-VA  hos- 
pitals were  not  considered.  It  may  be  pur- 
poseful to  examine  these  factors  involving 
expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  the  World 
War  I  veteran  at  a  later  date. 


WORLD  WAR  I   VETERANS 
AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALIZATION.  VA  HOSPITALS,  1919-68 


Yetr 


Number  of 

World  War  I 

patients 


Net  operating 

cost 
(in  thousands) 


Actual 


Cost  per  patient 
1967  dollars       1919  dollars 


1919 6.381 

1920 32.080 

1921 .  51.798 

1922  44.626 

1923  .   .  32.027 

1924 34,867 

1925 ..  18.701 

1926        20,867 

1927      25,066 

1928  .   .  27,266 

1929  .      ....  30.150 

1930 29.032 

1931   -  43.203 

1932 53.153 

1933 42.631 

1934 49.559 

1935 66.551 

1936  70.830 

1937 78.742 

1938 89.941 

1939 78.767 

1940  •    -  84,530 

1941 -87.715 

1942    74,438 

1943 62.416 


$1,095 
5,4% 
8,888 
9,488 
8,359 
8,524 
4,728 
4.535 
4,765 
5.028 
5,666 
6.180 
8.963 
10. 816 
7,997 
11,890 
15.212 
15.952 
16,775 
17.717 
17,388 
18.662 
20, 576 
19, 555 
20, 278 
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171 
172 
213 
261 
244 
253 
217 
190 
184 
188 
213 
207 
203 
!88 
240 
229 
225 
213 
197 
227 
221 
235 
263 
325 


$332 
284 
322 
424 
509 
476 
483 
412 
365 
357 
365 
426 
455 
495 
485 
600 
556 
542 
496 
465 
547 
526 
533 
539 
627 


Year 


$172 

1944 

147 

1945 

167 

1946 

219 

1947 

264 

1948 

246 

1949 

250 

195(1 

213 

1951 

188 

1952 

186 

1953 

190 

1954 

222 

1955 

236 

1956 

258 

1957 

252 

1958 

312 

1959 

289 

1960 

281 

1961 

256 

1962 

240 

1963 

284 

1964 

272 

1965 

275 

1966 

279 

1967 

325 

1958 

'lumber  of 

World  War  1 

patients 

Net  opeiating 

Cost  per  patient 

(in  thousands) 

Actual 

1967  dollars 
$618 

1919  dollars 

60.018 

$19,507 

$325 

$309 

72.775 

19.Z18 

264 

488 

253 

"6,236 

24. bOO 

321 

549 

286 

65.175 

52. u60 

799 

1.191 

615 

73.939 

51.916 

702 

969 

505 

92,634 

64,  848 

700 

980 

504 

94,738 

69. 190 

735 

1,014 

529 

105.695 

84.  j42 

798 

1,021 

527 

140.293 

131.923 

940 

1,184 

611 

146,993 

138,507 

942 

1,168 

603 

145, 305 

136.966 

943 

1,160 

594 

162,905 

149,568 

918 

1,138 

588 

168.351 

168.090 

998 

1,218 

629 

143,266 

148.692 

1.U38 

1,235 

633 

139,470 

152,941 

1 .  U96 

1,260 

658 

130,319 

163,145 

1.252 

1.427 

739 

138.543 

174, U54 

1.256 

1,419 

728 

148.653 

182.467 

1.227 

1,374 

712 

142.117 

182.597 

1.285 

1,414 

732 

142.174 

188,868 

1,328 

1,448 

757 

140.063 

193,131 

1,379 

1,475 

758 

131.699 

192.983 

1.465 

1,553 

806 

105,607 

157,423 

1,585 

1.617 

840 

104.568 

148,762 

1,423 

1,423 

740 

109.141 

206, 343 

1.891 

1,891 
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Pfc.  Kenneth  R.  Totten,  Jr.,  USMC, 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


Burial,   with   full  military  honors,  will   be 
in  Ft.iymond  Hill  Cemetery.  Carmel. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  Pfc.  Kenneth 
R.  Totten,  Jr.,  USMC,  of  Brewster, 
N.Y.,  has  become  my  51st  constituent  to 
have  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

[Prom  Patent  Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.. 
Apr.  4.  19681 
Marine  Killed  in  Vietnam 
Brewster. — Marine  PFC  Kenneth  R.  Tot- 
ten Jr..   18,   of  Tilly  Foster,  Brewster.  N.Y., 
was  killed  by  mortar  Are  Saturday  while  In 
action  against  hostile  forces  near  Quang  Trl 
Province,  just  below  the  demilitarized  zone. 
In  Vietnam. 

The  son  of  Kenneth  Sr.  and  Mary  Smith 
Totten,  PFC  Totten  is  the  10th  Putnam 
County  man  to  be  killed  while  in  action 
with  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1967,  from  Brewster  where  he  had 
been  a  resident  for  two  years. 

He  was  born  on  November  29,  1949.  In 
Mahopac.  He  had  attended  schools  in  Maho- 
pac.  Carmel  and  Brewster.  He  was  a  student 
at  Brewster  High  School  until  January, 
1967. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  leaves  ills  paternal 
grandfather.  Frank  Totten.  of  Brewster;  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Smith,  of  Tilly  Poster;  four  sisters.  Miss 
Linda  Totten,  Miss  Rhonda  Totten  and  Miss 
April  Joy  Totten,  all  of  Tilly  Poster  and  Mrs, 
Margaret  Keimy,  of  Carmel. 

A  date  for  funeral  services,  with  Rev.  H. 
Pierce  Simpson,  ofBclatlng,  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Cargaln  Funeral  Home, 
Carmel.  as  soon  as  the  body  is  returned  to 
the  United  States. 


Angutt  Little  Soldier,  Chairman,  Tribal 
Busineit  Council,  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
April  5,  the  Minot  Daily  News  carried  a 
story  from  August  Little  Soldier,  chair- 
man of  the  Tribal  Business  Council  at 
Fort  Berthold.  N.  Dak.  I  think  the  atti- 
tude of  the  three  affiliated  tribes  is  very 
notable  and  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members: 

New  Town. — Indian  people  from  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  who  might  participate 
in  the  planned  "poor  peoples'  march"  on 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  22  will  not  be  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes. 

August  Little  Soldier,  chairman  ol  the 
Tribal  Business  Council  at  Fort  Berthold, 
issued  a  statement  to  The  News  depleting  the 
Indian  peoples'  position  only  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  leader  of  the  planned  march 
on  the  nation's  capitol,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  was  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet  In 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Little  Soldier  said.  "It  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
that  a  march  is  scheduled  for  April  22  in 
Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  the  poor  people,  especially  the 
minority  groups. 

"We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  people 
and  think  conditions  should  be  changed.  We 
do  not  think  marching  on  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington Is  the  proper  procedure.  This  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  nothing  more  than  mob  vio- 
lence. 

"The  Port  Berthold  Indian  people  need  to 
show   by   their   own    efforts,   in    proving   of 


themselves  and  if  they  do,  we  are  sure  ample 
Lussistance  will  be  made  available. 

"Anv  participants  in  the  march  from  this 
reservation  will  not  be  representing  the 
Indian  people  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes." 

The  dead  civil  rights  leader  has  been  plan- 
ning, what  he  said  would  be  a  "non-violent" 
demonstration  in  the  nation's  capitol,  since 
late  last  fall. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  died 
last  Thursday  night  in  Memphis  was 
more  than  a  man,  more  than  a  spokes- 
man for  a  just  and  urgent  cause,  more 
than  a  great  national  leader.  The  molten 
insanity  that  killed  Martin  Luther  King 
exploded  also  in  the  conscience  of 
America,  shattering  forever  a  portion  of 
that  delicate  and  irreplaceable  spirit 
that  distinguishes  human  society  from  a 
den  of  wolves. 

We  search  for  meaning  in  the  mean- 
ingless. We  seek  hope  in  what  seems 
hopeless.  We  comfort  one  another  and 
ourselves  with  the  solemn  promise  that 
Dr.  King's  dream  will  become  our  own. 
and  that  his  legacy  of  firmness  and  love 
in  the  battle  for  human  equality  will  be 
taken  up  by  us  all. 

Eloquent  and  stirring  words  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  Nation  since  last 
Thursday's  tragedy,  and  I  do  not  belittle 
the  sincerity  or  convictions  of  those  who 
spoke  them.  But  words  alone  are  as 
ephemeial  and  meaningless  as  the  wind, 
and  as  powerless  to  work  lasting  good. 
Unless  we  seize  what  may  well  be  our  last 
opportunity  to  translate  words  into  con- 
structive action,  the  consequences  of  our 
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failure  will  fall  not  only  upon  our  heads, 
but  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Better  Housing  Opportunities  for  All 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, has  concluded  its  hearings  on  the 
President's  proposals  for  new  housing 
legislation.  I  strongly  support  that  pro- 
gram and  have  cosponsored  the  bill  to 
carry  out  his  recommendations. 

During  the  hearings  I  was  pleased  to 
offer  testimony  again  before  the  honor- 
able subcommittee  which  has  done  so 
much  to  provide  better  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  millions  of  citizens  through- 
out the  land.  So  that  these  remarks  con- 
cerning the  housing  proposals  can  be 
made  part  of  the  permanent  Record,  I 
am  offering  my  testimony  for  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord: 

statement  of  the  honorable  claude  pepper. 
Before  the  Sltbcommittee  on  Housing  of 
THE  House  Commxttfi:  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Regarding  the  Hof.siNo  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and 
Other  Housing  Legislation,  April  4,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportimlty 
to  appear  today  to  discuss  some  of  the  hous- 
ing measures  being  considered  by  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee.  Having  served 
here  previously.  I  know  what  a  large  volume 
of  legislation  and  crowded  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses you  are  confronted  with  during  these 
hearings.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  keep 
my  remarks  as  brief  and  to  the  point  as 
possible. 

I  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  last 
April  in  support  of  three  bills.  H.R.  6028, 
H.R.  7245.  and  H.R.  8620.  which  I  had  intro- 
duced during  the  last  session.  These  bills  are 
still  pending  before  this  committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  stress  again  my  belief  that  they 
would  be  very  useful  pieces  of  legislation  and 
deserve  careful  consideration  and  favorable 
report  by  this  Subcommittee. 

H.R,  6028  Is  designed  to  broaden  the  Open 
Space  Land  program  to  permit  assistance  for 
the  development  of  open  space  land,  regard- 
less of  the  method  of  acquisition  of  the  land. 
Under  present  law,  only  land  acquired  specif- 
ically under  the  Open  Space  Land  program 
is  eligible  for  assistance.  This  seems  unneces- 
sary restriction  on  the  program,  and  my  bill 
would  eliminate  it.  Section  606  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Open  Space  Land  program,  and 
my  proposed  amendment  Is  In  the  same  vein. 
I  feel  that  this  extremely  valuable  program 
can  be  made  to  provide  still  greater  bene- 
fits, especially  for  urban  areas,  if  the  pro- 
gram incorporates  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Administration  and  by  my  proposed 
amendment. 

The  basic  provisions  of  my  second  bill. 
H.R.  7245.  have  been  Included  In  Section 
208  of  H.R.  14357.  presently  pending  before 
this  Subcommittee.  This  bill  is  Identical  to  S. 
2700  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Banliing 
and  Currency  Committee  last  session.  Sec- 
tion 208  amends  the  701  planning  program 
in  a  number  of  desirable  ways.  Among  the 
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proposed  changes  is  one  that  I  feel  is  par- 
ticularly Important — sufficiently  so  that  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  bring  it  about  last 
session.  My  bill,  H.R.  7245.  and  Section  208  of 
H.R.  14357  would  add  to  the  preamble  of  Sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  a  state- 
ment making  it  clear  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
press  is  to  permit  localities  to  h.ive  the  option 
and  discretion  of  utilizing  private  planning 
consultants  instead  of  government  employed 
professional  staff,  where  appropriate.  Tlius, 
;hls  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  use  of  private  planning  consultants 
would  not  prevent  a  locality  from  receiving 
Federal  linancial  assistance  for  planning  car- 
ried out   under  the  701   program. 

My  third  bill.  HR  8620.  is  designed  to 
amend  the  Hou.sing  Act  of  1959  to  provide 
more  equitable  compensation  payments  to 
bu.«inesses  that  are  forced  to  relocate  because 
of  \irban  renewal  activities.  This  bill  con- 
tains three  basic  provisions  to  help  accom- 
plish this  objective:  in  the  elimination  of 
the  restriction  that  relocation  payments  may 
be  made  only  to  businesses  earning  less 
than  $10,000  per  year;  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  payable  relocation  benefits  to  a 
more  equitable  level  than  at  present;  and 
1 3)  the  provision  of  fair  compensation  to 
businesses  that  are  injured  by  the  displace- 
ment of  their  customers  by  urban  renewal. 
This  three-pronged  approach  should  provide 
a  workable  means  of  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  providing  Just  compensa- 
tion lor  dislocations  resulting  from  urban 
renewal  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  measures 
which  I  have  introduced,  some  of  which  h«ve 
been  incorporated  in  more  comprehensive 
bills  sponsored  by  other  Members.  I  also  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Administration's  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment bill.  H  R.  15624.  I  have  long  fa- 
\ored  the  concept  of  expanding  Federal  as- 
sistance to  promote  individual  home  owner- 
ship and  I  will  support  whatever  programs 
might  be  effective  in  making  it  possible  for 
our  low  income  families  to  own  their  own 
homes.  I  am  pleased,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Administration's  program  recognizes  that  low- 
income  home  ownership  is  no  panacea  for 
all  of  our  housing  ills.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  have  substantial  programs  to  provide 
adequate  rental  housing  in  our  large  urban 
areas,  where  high  land  costs  and  population 
densities  make  single-family  housing  un- 
economic. We  cannot  expect  everyone  to  fit 
into  the  same  pattern  of  housing  or  the  same 
pattern  of  living.  It  is  inevitable,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  new  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  construction  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rental  dwellings,  multi-unit 
cooperatives  and  condominiums,  and  perhaps 
new  forms  of  housing  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  income  levels  in  our  society. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  subcommittee  for 
its  dedicated  efforts  to  deal  with  our  nation's 
housing  problems  with  vision,  imagination 
and  real  concern  for  the  better  housing  of 
the  American  people.  I  believe  the  measure 
I  have  dealt  with  in  this  statement  will  help 
to  continue  the  progressive  efforts  of  this 
subcommittee  In  the  housing  field. 
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Lutheran  Church  in  America  on  Vietnam 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Pre$ident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  77th  day  the  U.S,S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

.  iF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, long  before  the  recent  peace  initia- 
tives, many  churches  and  religiou.s  com- 
munities had  called  lor  appi-opiiate  ac- 
tion as  a  .'-tep  toward  briniiina  the  Viet- 
nam ti'apedy  to  a  conclu.sion.  Among 
those  church  bodies  was  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  which  is  one  of  the 
lartrest  Lutheran  communities  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam, the  leaders  of  the  church  held  it  to 
be  "important  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  bi-ina  all  parties  to  the  conflict  toward 
a  stance  of  openne.ss  and  flexibility  with 
a  leadiness  to  respond  to  whatever  be- 
Liinninss  of  .solutions  may  emerce." 

This  statement  expresses  the  hope  of 
many  Cliristians  at  the  moment  who  feel 
that  'the  deepening  cilsis  in  Vietnam  is 
a  cause  of  gra\e  concern  among  all  men 
of  good  will  who  .seek  the  e.stablishment 
of  peace  witli  justice  and  freedom." 

I  wholeheartedly  join  the.se  and  many 
other  voices  in  our  country  who  hope  that 
the  parties  to  tlie  conflict  in  Vietnam  will 
be  open  and  flexible  "with  a  readiness  to 
respond  to  whatever  beginnings  of  .solu- 
tions may  emerge,"  or  have  emerged,  "to- 
ward the  establishment  of  peace  with 
justice  and  freedom"  in  Vietnam. 

I  place  the  resolution  on  Vietnam  by 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VlFTNAlVI 

The  deepening  crisis  in  Vietnam  Is  a  cause 
of  grave  concern  among  all  men  of  good  will 
who  seek  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Justice  and  freedom.  Especially  troubling  .ire 
the  following  aspects  of  the  situation: 

1.  The  rapidly  mounting  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict: 

2.  The  steady  escalation  of  military  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  and,  with  it,  the  in- 
crensed  dar.ger  of  a  full-scale  war  In  .Asia: 

3.  The  difficulty  in  achlevine  conditions 
which  would  make  feasible  the  termination 
of  military  action  in  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future: 

4.  The  vast  destruction  of  natural  and  de- 
veloped resources; 

5.  The  tragic  diversion  of  attention  and 
economic  support  from  the  assault  upon  do- 
mestic and  world  poverty  to  the  growing  war 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia: 

G.  The  turmoil  and  frustration  among  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  in  seeking  to  estab- 
lish representative  self-government. 

Christians  cannot  be  content  to  remain 
silent  in  the  crisis  of  conscience  that  con- 
fronts them.  They  must  be  true  to  the  con- 
viction which  Is  uniquely  their  own:  that  all 
men.  regardless  of  nationality,  politics,  or 
ideology,  are  equally  the  object  of  God's  judg- 
ment and  loving  kindness  In  Jesus  Christ. 

In  facing  the  present  situation  In  Vietnam, 
Christians  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  simplistic  solutions  are  unrealistic.  At- 
tempts to  bring  easy  answers  to  so  complex  a 
set  of  problems  may  only  complicate  them. 
Neither  extended  war  nor  immediate  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  by  the  United  States  seems 
to  answer  the  problem.  Continuance  of  the 
present  limited  war  seems  to  be  no  solution. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  bring  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict toward  a  stance  of  openness  and  flexlbll- 
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Ity  with  a  readlnew  to  respond  to  whatever 
beginnings  of  solutions  may  emerge. 

In  view  of  the  church's  universal  concern 
and  its  awareness  that  the  situation  In  Vlet- 
man  defies  simplistic  solutions,  the  Lutheran 
Church  In  America  calls  upon  its  congrega- 
tions and  their  members : 

1.  To  engage  In  Intensive  study  and  free 
discussion  of  the  Vietnam  question,  bringing 
to  bear  Christian  Insight  upon  all  aspects  of 
this  crisis. 

2.  To  pursue  such  study  and  discussion 
while  exercising  due  caution  against  conclu- 
sions which : 

».  Assume  that  ends  Justify  means. 

b.  Overlook  the  dangers  of  the  United 
States  acting  unilaterally  rather  than  In 
cooperation  with  other  countries  through  the 
eflectlve  utilization  of  International  agencies 
such  as  the  United  Nations. 

c.  Absolutize  International  conflicts  so  that 
one's  own  position  It  Is  seen  as  totally  good, 
and  the  enemy's  as  totally  evil. 

d.  Disregard  America's  traditional  commit- 
ments to  freedom  of  expression,  and  the  right 
of  dissent. 

e.  Ignore  or  underestimate  International 
communism's  declared  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion, conquest  and  destruction  of  freedom. 

3.  To  seek  to  foster  within  their  commu- 
nities a  climate  of  political  opinion  char- 
acterized Uy  Such  openness  to  new  approaches 
as  to  fosWf  a  corresponding  openness  on 
the  part  of  those  holding  national  political 
office. 

4.  To  stand  In  comp>asslon  and  understand- 
ing beside  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
national  policy  Is  entrusted,  to  pray  for  them 
and  to  support  them,  though  not  uncriti- 
cally, in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  dilemmas 
they  face. 

6.  To  be  especially  mindful  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  problems  of  men  called  to  military 
service.  Including  those  who  on  grounds  of 
conscience  feel  that  they  cannot  participate 
In  war. 

Finally,  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America 
commits  Itself  to : 

1.  Continued  works  of  mercy,  relief,  and 
rehabilitation  In  Vietnam  through  Lutheran 
World  Relief:  and 

3.  Joint  efforts  through  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A.,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  particularly 
with  the  churches  In  Asia,  In  the  quest  for 
fuller  understanding  and  possible  solutions 
of  the  International  Issues  related  to  Viet- 
nam. 


Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  educators 
throughout  the  United  States  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  of  preparing  to- 
day's youngsters  to  know  the  role  of  an 
effective  citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 
For  a  teacher  to  tell  youngsters  what  is 
essential  for  citizenship  is  not  enough; 
he  must  be  a  part  of  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety that  make  citizenship  real,  active, 
and  meaningful. 

The  professional  educator  in  Kansas  Is 
rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity 
to  be  a  participant  in  our  political  sys- 
tem. Well  over  2,000  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  presently  active  in  a 
political  organization  known  £is  PACE. 
The  Political  Action  Committee  of  Edu- 
cators has  established  goals  that  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  level  of  educa- 
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tion,  encourage  political  participation, 
and  to  assemble,  through  research,  infor- 
mation that  will  make  the  Kansan  aware 
of  the  need  for  improvement  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State. 

But  involvement  in  politics  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  improving  education  is 
not  enough.  Teachers  need  to  support 
their  political  party,  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  governmental  effective- 
ness, and  become  involved  in  responsible 
citizenship. 

Partisan  classroom  politics  is  not  what 
the  teacher  should  practice.  Political 
participation  outside  the  classroom  with 
genuine  practice  of  the  responsible  role 
of  citizenship  will  provide  the  example 
that  is  so  important  In  the  education  of 
the  youngster  for  his  role  in  democracy. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Education 
Association  to  establish  a  Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend.  April  5  to  7,  are  to  be 
applauded.  Perhaps  this  recognition  of 
teacher  responsibility  in  the  political  sys- 
tem will  go  far  to  encourage  more  teach- 
ers to  become  more  active  citizens. 


April  8,  1968 


Citizen  Participation  in  Politics 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  order  to  exercise  full  citizenship,  ev- 
ery Individual  must  be  willing  to  become 
a  politician.  Sometimes  that  word  Is 
looked  on  with  scorn  or  distrust,  but  the 
very  basis  of  our  system  depends  on  ac- 
tive participation  in  politics  by  every 
citizen. 

Today,  it  is  often  difQcult  to  choose 
among  the  many  candidates  for  different 
offices.  In  one  county  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  there  will  be  eight 
State  representatives,  four  State  sena- 
tors, 21  judges,  two  county  commission- 
ers, two  school  board  members,  three 
port  authority  members,  two  court  clerks, 
a  sheriff,  tax  collector,  tax  assessor,  vot- 
ing supeirisor.  State  public  service  com- 
missioner. State  attorney,  county  solici- 
tor, public  defender,  and  of  course,  the 
President,  U.S.  Senator,  and  U.S.  Con- 
gressman on  the  general  election  ballot. 
Most  of  these  positions  will  be  contested, 
so  that  the  voters  will  be  exposed  to  the 
various  campaigns  of  some  106  candi- 
dates, and  even  somewhat  more  in  the 
party  primaries.  Needless  to  say,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Individual 
citizen  to  make  an  intelligent  choice. 

Business  and  professional,  farm,  labor, 
trade,  teacher,  and  other  associations 
can  play  an  important  role.  These  groups 
have  an  interest  in  government,  as  It  af- 
fects their  particular  business,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation.  It  is  important  that 
their  membership  enter  into  the  political 
process  knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of 
politics,  and  that  a  number  of  their 
members  become  candidates  for  public 
office  or  v.ork  for  the  election  of  candi- 
dates who  think  as  they  do  on  the  issues 
of  the  day. 

Floridians  are  daily  witnesses  to  op- 
pression, as  hundreds  of  refugees  cross 


the  Florida  straits  from  Castro's  Cuba, 
wnere  free  elections  and  political  action 
are  forbidden.  Yet.  how  many  Floridians 
voted  in  the  last  election?  How  many  will 
vote  in  the  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tion this  year?  Individual  and  group  ac- 
tion can  and  should  be  taken  to  insure 
full  participation  by  all  citizens  in  the 
most  important  part  of  self-govern- 
ment— the  election  of  qualified  candi- 
dates to  public  office. 


Senator  Percy  Speaks  Out  on  the  Issoes 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  livalry  between  the  two  major 
parties  for  command  of  the  most  posi- 
tive and  forward-looking  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  attention  to  a  contribution 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  Nation's 
service.  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  repre- 
sents an  example  of  the  vitality  and 
fresh  thinking  of  our  party  as  the  elec- 
tion year  progresses. 

An  Interview  with  Senator  Percy  ap- 
pears In  the  April  issue  of  Playboy  maga- 
zine. This  magazine  continues  a  fine  pub- 
lic service  started  with  earlier  Interviews 
of  public  figures  such  as  Carl  Sandburg, 
Bishop  James  Pike,  Albert  Schweitzer, 
and  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

The  interview  was  conducted  by  Allen 
Otten,  political  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Washington  press  corps. 
It  Is  very  well  written  and  gives  very  ac- 
curate and  broad-gage  view  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Illinois  delega- 
tion. 

I  Include  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Platbot  Interview  With  Charles  Percy:  A 
Candid  Conversation  With  the  News- 
making  Junior  Senator  From  Illinois 
(Note. — The  real-life  Incarnation  of  the 
legendary  all-Amerlcan  hero — a  poor  but 
honest  young  man  who  earns  fame  and  for- 
tune through  gumption  and  stlck-to-ltlve- 
ness — has  seldom  been  more  archetypally 
embodied  than  in  the  blue-eyed,  clean-Jawed 
person  of  48-year-old  Charles  Harting  Percy, 
the  junior  Senator  from  nUnols.  Prom  an  Im- 
poverished boyhood — at  one  point  during  the 
Depression,  his  family  was  on  relief — he  rose 
•before  turning  30  to  head  a  major  camera 
company  and  become  a  millionaire  many 
times  over.  In  politics,  he's  zoomed  ahead 
even  faster,  from  fundralslng  front  man  In 
the  late  Fifties  to  red-hot  Vlce-Presldentlal — 
or  even  Presidential — prospect  In  1968.  De- 
spite his  own  disclaimers  and  the  fact  that 
he's  spent  just  over  a  year  In  his  first  elective 
office,  politicians,  pundits  and  polsters  now 
uniformly  rank  Chuck  Percy  right  along  with 
Richard  Nixon,  George  Romney,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  1968 
sweepstakes.  Their  reasons  are  sound:  He  Is 
abundantly  endowed  with  all  the  essentials 
for  success  In  the  political  big  time.  These 
days,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a  man's  Image  is 
powerful  political  capital;  and  young,  hand- 
some, personable  Chuck  Percy  Is  every  Inch 
the  Ideal  politician — just  as  his  photogenic 
wife  and  children  look  exactly  like  the  prop- 
er family.  On  television,  he  comes  acroaa 
smoothly;  with  his  deep,  resonant  voice  and 
pear-shaped    articulation,    he    pours    forth 
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thoughtful  and  polished  phrases  on  almost 
any  topic. 

(But  Percy  Is  more  than  mere  facade.  He 
reads  widely,  works  diligently  from  dawn  tlU 
late  At,  night,  thinks  fast  on  his  feet  and  haj 
the  business  background  so  highly  regarded 
by  much  of  the  American  electorate.  Liberal 
Republicans  regard  him  as  one  of  their  own; 
yet  conservatives  remember  that  in  1964,  un- 
like many  party  liberals,  he  reluctantly  but 
officially  backed  Barry  Goldwater.  Thus,  any 
one  of  the  major  Presidential  contenders,  left 
or  right,  might  well  give  the  nod  to  Percy  as 
his  running  mate.  And  If  a  convenUon  dead- 
lock for  the  ticket's  top  spot  should  develop, 
the  ensuing  search  for  a  mutually  acceptable 
compromise  candidate  could  well  add  the 
most  successful  chapter  yet  to  Chuck  Percy  s 
rags-to-rlches  success  story. 

(Brought  up  in  northeast  Chicago,  Percy 
demonstrated  early  a  singular  compulsion  to 
get  ahead.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  out 
selling  subscriptions  to  Country  Gentleman 
and  won  a  plaque  for  lining  up  more  than 
any  other  city  salesman   In  the  nation;    at 
eight,    he    was    an    .irea    captain,    with    the 
largest  route  in  the  Chicago  region.  Then, 
in  rapid  succession.  Edward  Percy  lost  his  job 
when  the  bank  where  he  worked  as  a  cashier 
failed-  and  he  was  completely  wiped  out  In 
the  stock  market.  In  order  to  help  the  family 
in  Its  long,  dlfHcult  struggle  to  recover.  Chuck 
had  to  work  even  harder;  he  sold  still  more 
magazines,  marketed  the  cookies  and  cakes 
his  mother  baked  and  started  a     shopping 
service  for  women  unable  to  go  to  the  store 
themselves.  Usually  busy  with  several  simul- 
taneous Jobs  tlu-oughout  high  school,  by  the 
time  he  reached  college,  he  had  learned  the 
cardinal  creed  of  capitalism:  You  can  make 
more  by  using  other  people's  labor  and  serv- 
ices than  by  selling  your  own.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  went  on  a  hall 
scholarship.   Percy    perfected    a    cooperative 
agency    that    pooled    the    buying    of    food, 
clothes,   linen,   appliances   and   the   like— at 
large-volume     discounts— for     the     campus 
fraternities;   bv  his  senior  year,  his  fee  for 
this  service  was  $10,000.  He  also  worked  for 
a  group  of  small  colleges  seeking  potential 
applicants  among  area  high  school  gradu- 
ates; they  paid  Percy  five  cents  a  name  for 
each  prospect  and  ten  dollars  for  each  stu- 
dent who  actually  signed   up   with   one   of 
them    Farming  out  the  work  to  classmates, 
he  paid  them  three  cents  a  name  and  five 
dollars  a  sign-up. 

(But   Percy's    big    break    came   when   he 
asked  Joseph  McNabb,  his  Christian  Science 
Sunday-school  teacher,  to  hire  his  In-and- 
out-of-worfc  father.  Head  of  the  smaU  Bell  & 
HoweU    camera    company,   McNabb   took    a 
liking    to    the    Industrious    youngster;    he 
found  a  Job  for  the  father  and  offered  an- 
other—plus scholarship  help—  to  the  son. 
Percy  worked  for  him  during  summers  and 
vacations  and.  after  graduation  In  1941.  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  new  Bell  &  Howell  division 
that  handled  defense  contracts.  The  divi- 
sion expanded  rapidly  and  McNabb  saw  to 
It  that  Percy  was  on  the  board  of  directors 
by  the  time  he  was  23.  Kept  on  as  a  com- 
pany officer  during  his  three  years  In  the 
Navy,  he  was  awarded  hefty  stock  options 
and  vras  ultimately  designated  as  McNabb 's 
successor.  Wlien  McNabb  died  In  1949.  Percy 
became  head  of  the  company  shortly  before 
his  30th  birthday.  He  did  a  top-notch  job 
of  expanding  the  company's  sales  at  home 
and    abroad,    diversified    mantifactxire    Into 
new  lines  and  generally  built  the  corporate 
Image    of    a    responsible,    forward-thinking 
business  concern.  While  most  camera  manu- 
facturers   supported    high    U.S.    tariffs — to 
keep   out   German    and   Japanese    competi- 
tion— Percy  preached  tariff  reductions,   ar- 
guing  that   the   carrot   of   U.S.    tariff   cuts 
would  persuade  foreign  oovmtrles  to  reduce 
restrictions  on  American  cameras.    (Bell  & 
Howell  subsequently  acquired  sole  U.S.  dis- 
tribution rights  for  Japan's  Canon  camera 


company.)  His  lobbying  for  this  unusual 
position— along  with  activity  iis  an  Illinois 
Republican  fund  raiser— brought  iilm  to  the 
attention  of  President  Elsenhower,  who  de- 
cided that  Percv  should  be  encouraged  In 
public  service  and  Installed  him  as  head  of 
a  prestigious  Republican  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram and  Progress,  designed  to  .shape  long- 
range  party  policy.  This  position  helped 
push  him  into  the'  spotlighted  job  of  plat- 
form-commltt  e  chairman  at  the  1960  Presi- 
dential convention,  where  he  unfortunately 
got  caught  In  the  sharp  cross  Are  between 
Nlxo.i  and  Rockefeller  forces,  found  himself 
in  deep  v.ater  and  turned  in  one  of  his  rare 
less-than-impresslve   performances. 

(But   Percv's   ta.=te   of    political   high    life 
had  whetted"  his  appetite  to  run  for  office— 
and  he  tvplcally  decided  he  might  as  well 
start  at  the  top.  He  fixed  his  sights  on  the 
Illinois  governorship:  but  months  of  arduous 
campaigning  found  him  running  far  behind 
a  popular  political  veteran,  then-Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  State  Charles  Carpentler,  Icr  the 
G.O.P.  nomination.  Carpentler,  however,  sud- 
denly suffered  a  heart  attack,  pulled  out  and 
threw  his  support  to  young  Percy— who  won 
the  nomination  and  seemed  securely  aimed 
toward  victory  and  a  brilliant  future.   But 
a  funny  thing  happened  on  his  way  to  Spring, 
field:   The  National  Republican   Convention 
nominated   Barry    Goldwater    for   President. 
Hoping  to  escape  the  preconventlon  Infight- 
ing between  the  party's  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative wings,  Percy  promised  to  go  along  with 
whatever  might  be  the  majority  decision  of 
the   Illinois   delegation.   This   finally   found 
him   uncomfortably   and   unenthusiastically 
backing  Goldwater  In  the  campaign.  Running 
dismally  in  Illinois,  Goldwater  lost  by  almost 
900.000  votes  and  dragged  Percy  down  with 
him.   Though  Goldwater   was   certainly   the 
crucial  factor  In  Percy's  180,000-vote  deficit, 
the  Illlnolsan  could  have  done  more  to  help 
himself;   In  campaign  appearances,  he  came 
across  stiffly,  tried  to  tightrope  walk  and  often 
contradicted  himself  on  key  Issues. 

(Only  momentarily  daunted  by  the  set- 
back, however,  Percy  soon  decided  on  another 
bold  stroke;  rather  than  wait  four  more  years 
for  another  crack   at  the   governorship,   he 
would  run  for  the  next  major  office  opening 
In  Illinois— the  Senate  seat  of  the  respected 
veteran     Democrat,     Paul     Douglas.     Many 
thought  Percy  was  courting  another  defeat 
and,  with  It.  political  oblivion;  but  a  warmer 
and  more  relaxed  Percy  waged  an  intelligent, 
aggressive  campaign.  Douglas  was  hurt  by 
his  advanced  age.  an  antl-Democratlc  white 
backlash,  the  Vietnam  war,  a  general  Repub- 
lican tide  In  the  nation — and  a  second  deep 
personal  tragedy  for  Chuck  Percy.  His  first 
wife  had  died  only  fotir  years  after  they  were 
married,  the  victim  of  an  adverse  reaction  to 
penicillin    after   two   operations   for   colitis. 
Now,  In  the  midst  of  the  Senate  campaign, 
an  Intruder  broke  Into  his  suburban-Chicago 
home  and  brutally  murdered  21-year-old  Val- 
erie, one  of  his  twin  daughters.  The  tragedy 
made  more  voters  view  him  as  a  human  and 
sympathetic  figure. 

(In  the  Senate.  Percy  has  shown  none  of 
the  usual  freshmen-should-be-seen-but-not- 
heard  reluctance  to  speak  out.  He  has  been 
sharply  critical  of  J.S.  bombing  policy  and 
has  suggested  that  the  President  be  required 
to  submit  annual  reports  to  Congress  out- 
lining the  nation's  foreign  conamltments.  He 
sponsored  a  widely  supported  bill  that  would 
provide  ftmds  for  slum  dwellers  to  remodel 
and  buy  their  homes  at  low  down  payments 
and  low  monthly  carrying  charges.  Ulti- 
mately, his  persistence  forced  the  Admlnls- 
Uatlon  to  accept  a  watered-down  version  of 
this  proposal  as  part  of  a  housing  bill  now 
making  Its  wav  through  Congress.  He's  also 
emerged  as  a  leading  Senate  advocate  of  more 
commercial  and  cultural  contracts  with  Com- 
munist nations.  Almost  Immediately  upon 
election,  too,  he  began  traveling  the  speakers' 
circuit,  addressing  groups  ranging  from  bank 


presidents  iwhom  he  urged  to  support  his 
housing  p'.ani  tostudenUs  nt  Bprkeley  i where 
he  talked  of  •changing  values"  and  the  need 
to  protect  tnrUvl.Uial  prlva.-y)  In  practically 
:M    appearances.    !ie    went   over    predictably 

big 

(Prob.ii5!v  Percy's  greatest  p.illtlral  handi- 
cap   is    a    wklcly   shared    feeling    anmng    his 
critics    that    he's    too    pTfecrlv    drawn     too 
:.nxiou.<i  tj  ple.ose,  a  little  too  oute  ..nd  c.iu- 
tlous.    a    little   too   amtaltlou.5   .ind   ea?cr    In 
Dercmljer,  his  e.igerne.^  took  him  to  the  Viet- 
nam front  lines,  where  lie  was  o.^ueht  in  a 
m.jrtar  attack — and  .'Ulwequently  liad  to  face 
.1    domestic    barrage    of    rrltlc!.=m    lor    what 
mp.iiy    eon.stUuents   saw.    erroneously,    .is    a 
r.osh,'  headline-grabbing  act.  And  abotit   the 
same  time,  a  brouhaha  began  to  brew  over 
a   private   fund   supplied    by   friends    Percy 
quickly  explained  that  lor  some  time,  he'd 
been  making  up  the  dltference  between  his 
Senatorial   expenses  .md  hl.<:  Senatorial  sal- 
ary out  of  his  own  pocket  and  that  his  bene- 
factors neltlier  expected  nor  earned  any  po- 
ll lical  favors  for  helping  him  out   But  when 
iil.n   critics   conUnued   to   express   their  dis- 
pleasure over  Its  existence,  Percy  announced 
In   January   that  the   fund    was   being   dis- 
solved; he  returned  all  the  money  and  asked 
all  the  donors  to  make  their  n.umes  public. 
Apart    from    these    incidenUs.    Percv's    trick 
record  to  date  has  been  enviable  and  spotless 
(To  keep  it  tliat  way.  Percy  organizes  his 
time  down  to  the  split  second.  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  travels  at  almost  a  dead  run  to  and 
from  the  Senate,  between  committee  meet- 
ln£:s    and    between    chamber   and    office,    he 
makes  a  point  of  physical  fitness;  a  onetime 
captain   of   Chicago's   championship    water- 
polo  team,  he  tries  to  swim  dally  in  the  Sen- 
ate pool.  At  meetings,  he  reads  and  signs  cor- 
respondence while  other  people  talk,  rarely 
missing  anvthing.  Then,  from  time  to  time, 
he  puts  his  letters  .islde  long  enough  to  make 
his  own  remarks. 

(Percy  allocated  three  large  blocks  of  time 
for  Washington  correspondent  Alan  Otten — 
capital  bureau  chief  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal— to  Interview  him  for  Playboy  In 
>iis  ground-floor  office  (once  occupied  by 
another  ambitious  young  polltlclal  hopeful, 
New  York's  Senator  Robert  Kennedy)  In  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  One  appointment 
was  canceled;  Percy  had  to  meet  with  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Martin  to  discuss  his  hous- 
ing bill.  The  second  appointment  was  kept 
but  repeatedly  Interrupted  by  dashes  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  vote.  The  final  session  broke 
for  half  an  hour  while  Percy  attended  a 
party  for  Senator  Dlrksen. 

(Each  time  Percy  sat  down  on  the  couch 
In  his  large  comer  office  to  talk  to  Otten, 
however,  his  mind  focused  completely  on  the 
questions,  which  he  answered  thoughtfully 
and  fuUv.  Occasionally,  his  secretary  would 
come  in  "and  hand  him  a  written  query;  he'd 
shake  his  head  yes  or  no  without  even  break- 
ing sentence.  Only  two  subjects  were  put  off 
limits:  his  preference  among  the  candidates 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
and  his  chances  of  winning  that  nomination 
himself.  That  situation,  he  explained,  kept 
changing  so  fast  that  anything  he  might  say 
for  publication  could  be  hopelessly  out  of 
date  bv  the  time  It  appeared  In  print.  We 
began  bv  asking  what  prompted  him  to  enter 
such  a  volatile  and  uncertain  profession  ) 

Playboy.  What  made  you  decide  to  leave 
the  lucrative  and  orderly  world  of  bxislness, 
in  which  vou  were  obviously  very  well  estab- 
lished, for  the  unpredictable  and  not  very 
profitable  arena  of  politics? 

Percy.  Well,  sometimes  I  wonder.  Some 
days  vou  have  such  a  series  of  frustrations — 
unable  to  get  anything  done— that  you 
wonder  why  you  would  want  to  leave  a  well- 
ordered,  structured  life,  where  you  can  make 
a  decision  and  then  enforce  that  decision 
without  the  process  that  we  have  to  go 
through  In  govtrnment.  But  It  was  a  gradual 
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weaning  away  from  business  that  I  went 
through. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  War.  I  started 
right  in  on  politics  with  the  Republican 
organization,  trying  to  interest  returning 
veterans  In  contributing  part  of  their  time 
to  politics.  From  that  I  went  into  fund  rais- 
ing, policy  writing  and  platform-committee 
writing;  I  backed  and  supported  candidates. 
But  then  I  had  the  frustration  of  seeing  the 
platforms  that  we  wrote  not  fully  enunciat- 
ed, of  backing  candidates  whose  performance 
was  then  disappointing,  and  I  realized  that 
the  only  place  I  could  make  a  satisfactory 
contribution,  where  the  factors  were  more 
under  my  control,  would  be  in  actually  hold- 
ing public  office.  I  would  have  no  one  to 
blame  then  but  myself  if  I  lost.  I  had  fin- 
ished 25  years  with  one  company  and,  hav- 
ing been  elected  head  of  that  company  at 
an  early  age,  I  also  felt  that  it  would  be 
fairer  to  the  succeeding  management  if  I  let 
them  try  their  own  approach  and  their  own 
ideas,  rather  than  Just  hang  on  until  I  had 
my  50-year  watch  and  then  reUre  with  a  big 
banquet;  I  wanted  to  leave  feeling  that  I 
still  had  something  to  contribute  but  that  I 
should  give  the  fine  men  I  worked  with  a 
chance  to  proceed  on  their  own. 

Playboy.  To  what  extent  were  you  moti- 
vated by  the  feeling  that  too  many  people, 
particularly  'bjisinessmen.  tend  to  criticize 
our  political  "system  without  offering  any 
alternatives  or  doing  something  about  it 
themselves? 

Percy.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  de- 
nunciation of  bureaucracy  and  the  high  cost 
of  government  by  businessmen  but  relatively 
modest  involvement  on  their  p.irt— in  con- 
trast with  the  labor  leader,  who  gets  right 
down  to  the  guts  of  politics.  He  orgarUzes, 
he  supports,  he  works  at  the  precinct  level 
and  up.  The  labor  leaders  know  and  have 
learned  through  the  years  that  they  can  gain 
more  for  labor  In  the  hallfi  of  Congress  and 
the  state  legislative  halls  than  they  can  on 
the  picket  lines. 

Playboy.  You've  finished  your  first  year  In 
elecUve  office.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  as 
much  accomplished  as  you  expected? 

Percy.  When  I  came  to  Washington.  I  took 
into  conslderatior  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
my  first  time  in  public  office,  that  I  would 
be  a  freshman  member  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  would  be  a  member  of  the  minority  party, 
and  I  was  prepared  for  the  worst.  But  my 
Democratic  associates  have  treated  me  as 
graciously  as  my  fellow  Republicans;  and 
every  one  of  my  G.O.P.  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  110  members  of  the  House  sup- 
ported the  first  bill  that  I  put  In  [the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Opportunities  Act — 
Ed.\:  I've  been  told  it  was  the  first  time  in 
50  years  that  a  major  bill  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  every  Republican  Senator.  I  was  also 
fortunate,  of  course,  to  have  as  my  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  who  has  given  me  immeasurable  help 
and  support  In  many  aspects  of  my  career 
here.  And  the  committee  work  that  I've  done 
has  been  equally  rewarding.  1  was  assigned 
to  the  very  committee  that  I  wanted  to  get 
on— Banking  and  Currency— and  to  Its  sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
and  have  been  treated  extremely  fairly  by 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  and  by  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Senator  Wallace  Bennett.  So 
that  part  of  my  Job  has  been  very  satisfying. 

Playboy.  What  about  the  frustrations  you 
mentioned  earlier? 

Percy.  Well,  the  slowness  of  the  legislative 
process  can  certainly  be  frustrating.  It's  de- 
signed to  keep  any  man  of  evil  intent  from 
accomplishing  his  own  designs,  but  it  applies 
also  to  men  of  good  will,  with  worthwhile 
ideas.  The  resistance  to  new  Ideas,  ideas  that 
have  yt  been  tried  and  tested,  is  unbelieva- 
ble. The  forces  marshaled  to  stop  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Opportunities  Act, 
for  example,  were  powerful.  There  was  one 
day  when  I  was  stire  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
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ment  must  have  stopped,  when  there  were 
abuut  30  top  officials,  from  the  Housing  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  half  a  dozen  other  agencies,  in  one  room 
for  the  entire  day,  arguing  over  Just  one 
feature  of  that  bill.  When  you  get  to  the  end 
of  a  long  legislative  session  like  that  and 
everyone  is  tired  and  upset  and  sometimes 
angry,  everything  seems  almost  to  grind  to  a 
hall.  The  .system  is  designed  to  slow  things 
down  and  that's  Just  what  it  does, 

Playb(_)Y   .\n\  other  frustrations? 

Percy,  Our  staffs  are  inadequate,  too.  The 
Starr  size  for  all  Senators  is  geared  to  some 
median  state.  It  may  be  more  than  adequate 
for  a  small  state,  but  ifs  totally  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  load  in  a  large  state  like 
Illinois,  one  and  a  half  hours  away  by  Jet  and 
60  cents  away  by  phone,  where  daily  papers 
flood  the  people  with  information  about  is- 
sues. And  the  number  of  committees  you 
have  to  serve  on  here  in  the  Senate  is  ap- 
palling. I  have  14  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee assignments.  Some  of  them  overlap 
and  you're  never  able  to  get  your  homework 
done  the  way  you'd  like.  But  despite  all  these 
problems  and  though  the  work  is  exhaus- 
tively demanding,  the  ch.illenge  and  diversity 
IS  e.thilarating.  And  you  develop  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  the  quality  of  the  men 
you  work  with,  I  think,  even  more  than  I 
did  before,  that  a  United  States  Senator  has 
the  best  elective  Job  in  the  world. 

Playboy,  Some  of  the  men  you  work  with 
don't  seem  to  appreciate  your  eagerness  and 
impatience  to  get  things  done.  In  private 
conversations,  several  fellow  Republicans 
liave  called  you  too  pushy,  too  much  the 
young  man  in  a  hurry.  Governor  Romney,  in 
fact,  was  reported  to  have  described  you  as 
■'an  opportunist";  and  then  when  news  of 
this  leaked  out.  he  explained  that  he  meant 
this  in  a  good  sense,  in  the  sense  of  "recog- 
nizing the  right  time  to  act."  But  many 
people  feel  that  the  more  common  and  less 
favorable  meaning  of  the  word  was  intended 
and  is.  in  fact,  completely  appropriate. 
Whafs  your  answer? 

Percy.  They  could  well  be  right.  You  have 
a  good  illustration  of  my  attitude  toward 
my  work  when  I  came  to  the  Senate.  The 
tradition  is  that  a  new  Senator  do  nothing 
for  the  first  six  months  to  a  year,  that  he  Just 
sit  and  listen.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
I  think  this  would  be  a  wise  thing:  but  to- 
day we're  not  confronted  with  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. We're  enmeshed  in  a  tragic  war 
in  Vietnam;  we've  had  an  eruption  in  the 
Middle  East;  we've  had  a  new  crisis  In  Korea; 
we've  had  our  cities  burning.  How  can  I  sit 
there — one  of  two  Senators  from  one  of  our 
great  states — and  say  to  myself.  "I'm  not 
going  to  express  opinions;  I'm  not  going  to 
put  a  bill  In;  I'm  not  going  to  work,  because 
I'm  not  supposed  to."  I  think  a  tradition  like 
that  makes  no  sense  in  today's  society,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  be  so  false  with  myself,  my 
constituents  and  my  colleagues  as  to  sit  here 
and  do  nothing  simply  because  that's  the 
tradition.  It's  time  to  break  a  few  of  the  tra- 
ditions. When  the  five  or  six  Senators  who 
are  in  my  class,  including  Senator  Baker, 
Everett  Dirksen's  son-in-law,  met  and  had 
lunch  with  Senator  Dlrksen  and  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  early  In  our  Senate  careers, 
we  put  this  question  to  them.  They  said, 
"Don't  ever  sit  there  if  you've  got  something 
to  say  and  not  say  it.  'You  have  not  only  a 
right  but  an  obligation  to  start  to  work  the 
day  you  get  here. "  Well,  that's  Just  what 
we've  done. 

Playboy.  Have  your  other  Senatorial  elders 
taken  the  same  positive  attittide  toward 
this  disavowal  of  tradition? 

Percy.  Oh,  I  think  they've  viewed  it  In 
mixed  fashion.  Though  I  haven't  had  any 
criticism  come  directly  to  me,  I  can  well 
imagine  that  some  does  exist.  But  you  can't 
keep  a  dynamic  institution  such  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  exactly  the  way  it 
was  before.  The  times  are  simply  too  critical. 
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There's  a  lot  of  work  for  all  of  us.  and  I 
think  every  member  ol  the  Senate  expects  us 
to  pick  up  our  sliare  of  the  load  and  get 
about  our  business. 

Playboy.  If  we  might  dwell  on  the  subject 
of  opportunism  a  bit  longer;  Repeatedly  in 
the  late  Fifties  and  the  early  Sixties,  you  de- 
clared your  admiration  for  Illinois'  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  as  a  great  political  leader  and 
a  great  humanitarian.  And  yet  you  ran 
against  him.  beat  him,  and  ended  what  most 
people  tliought  was  a  very  noteworthy  Senate 
career.  Some  critics  regarded  that  as  a  con- 
lirmation  of  Governor  Romney's  charge  of 
opportunism.  How  would  you  reply'' 

Percy.  I  don't  think  it  was  opportunism 
and  I  don't  think  Senator  Douglas  thought 
so.  either.  I  called  him  up  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  1965.  while  he  w.is  getting 
a  well-earned  rest  in  Mexico,  and  I  told  him 
I  had  thought  long  and  hard  about  this  and 
that  16  party  leaders,  headed  by  Senator 
Dlrksen,  had  asked  me  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
And  I  said,  "I've  decided  to  go  ahead."  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  for  a  high-level  campaign, 
based  on  issues  and  not  on  personalities — a 
hard-fought  and  clean  campaign.  He  told  me, 
■You  have  no  alternative. "  He  indicated  his 
feeling  that  the  two-party  system  in  Illinois 
depends  upon  the  G.O.P.  putting  up  the 
strongest  candidate  it  has.  He  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  could  have  a  campaign 
that  would  distinguish  itself  for  its  high 
level.  I  think  that  we  fulfilled  that  wish  to 
a  great  extent.  Now,  I  didn't  like  beating 
Senator  Douglas,  because  I  think  he  Is  a  fine 
man  and  was  a  fine  Senator.  But  I  must  say 
that  although  I  disliked  beating  him.  I'd  have 
like  it  even  less  if  he  had  defeated  me. 

Playboy.  Well,  when  you  announced  your 
candidacy  against  Douglas  in  1966.  you  prom- 
ised you  wouldn't  make  an  issue  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  And  yet  your  campaign 
posters 

Percy.  I  said  his  age.  not  his  advanced 
age. 

Playboy.  .'^11  right.  Yet  your  campaign 
posters  and  literature  showed  you  in  an 
open-necked  shirt,  looking  about  20  years 
old.  above  the  slogan  "A  Strong  New  Voice 
for  Illinois."  Wasn't  this  really  making  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  age  an  issue? 

Percy.  I  don't  think  so.  The  slogan  'A 
Strong  New  'Voice  for  Illinois"  meant  ex- 
actly what  it  said — a  new  voice  speaking  for 
the  "state  of  Illinois;  there  was  no  age  impli- 
cation whatsoever  Intended.  And  I  made  a 
public  statement  right  at  the  start  of  the 
campaign  that  Senator  Douglas  later  quoted 
many  times,  that  a  man's  age  In  the  Senate 
should  not  be  a  determining  factor.  I  said 
that  no  man  should  be  qualified  simply  be- 
cause he  was  young  or  disqualified  simply 
because  he  wasn't.  There  was  nothing  that 
anvone  could  specifically  point  to  and  say 
that  age  had  been  made  a  factor  in  that 
campaign.  Senator  Douglas,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentioned  it  several  times;  he  gave  a 
public  statement  on  the  health  report  that 
he'd  had  from  his  doctor;  he  was  shown  and 
depicted  many  times  swlnaming.  He  took 
every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  and  prove 
that"  he  was  in  good  physical  condition  and 
alert  mentally— all  of  which  I  felt  was  per- 
fectlv  appropriate  for  him  to  do.  But  one 
principle  In  our  campaign  was  that  we 
wouldn't  discuss  age,  and  I  never  did. 

Playboy.  Whether  or  not  age  was  an  issue 
in  your  campaign,  your  swift  rise  in  politics 
seems  to  exemplify  a  trend  toward  person- 
able young  men  in  public  office.  Do  you  agree 
with  those  who  feel  that  these  qualities  have 
become  essential  to  political  success  in  the 
Sixties? 

Percy.  As  far  as  youth  Is  concerned,  I  don't 
think  It's  a  controlling  asset  at  all.  Everett 
Dlrksen  Is  one  of  the  most  colorful  personal- 
ities in  public  life,  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  men  by  the  Washington  press  and  cer- 
tainly by  television.  He's  a  man  with  many 
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youthful  ideas.  I've  known  young  people  who 
are  old  fogies  in  the  way  they  think,  and  I've 
known  older  men— like  Senator  Douglas— 
who  have  been  dynamic  and  bold  in  their 
concepts.  But  I  think  Jack  Kennedy  did  do  a 
great  deal  to  advance  the  cause  of  young  men 
in  politics.  Just  as  I  hope  that  I  have  perhaps 
given  new  hope  to  young  men  in  business 
that  they  can  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment -f  a  large  corporation. 

Playboy.  Aren't  clean-cut.  all-American 
good  looks  such  as  yours  becoming  an  equal- 
ly important  political  asset  in  attracting  the 
pivot^il  bloc  ol  wlute  voters? 

Percy,  Let's  take  a  few  specific  personal- 
ities: Jack  Javlts  in  New  York,  for  Instance. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  claim  that  his 
greatest  asset  was  his  handsome  looks,  but 
he  is  certainly  a  tremendously  successful 
politician,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
Republican.  On  the  other  hand,  ol  course, 
you've  got  John  Lindsay,  who  is  the  epitome 
of  fine  appearance;  but  lus  appeal,  as  I've 
seen  as  I  have  gone  around  New  York,  at- 
tracts the  Negro  in  Harlem,  the  Mexican,  t!ie 
Puerto  Rlcan  as  well  as  Broadway  and  Wall 
Street.  As  we  drove  through  the  streets,  peo- 
ple would  call  out  to  him.  He  has  associated 
himself  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
poor  rather  than  Just  the  rich.  And  I  think 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  in  New  York  has 
done  the  same  thing,  and  very,  very  success- 
fully. He  is  a  dynamic  man,  with  broad  voter 
appeal. 

Playboy.  On  a  related  theme,  many  com- 
menators  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
political  success  of  such  former  show-busi- 
ness personalities  as  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Murphy  is  attributable  almost  en- 
tirely to  their  marquee  names  and  attractive 
TV  images.  Do  you  think  there's  much  truth 
to  that? 

Percy.  Shirley  Temple  Black  is  prettier  and 
It  didn't  work  for  her.  A  politician's  ability 
has  to  be  more  than  skin  deep,  and  I  tend  to 
think  that  television  and  the  press  dig  rather 
deeply.  A  candidate  running  for  public  office, 
where  problem  solving  has  to  be  the  primary 
consideration  and  responsibility,  can  cover 
up  with  cliches  and  slogans  for  just  so  long, 
but  then  he's  got  to  produce.  I  think  that 
over  the  long  pull,  most  candidates  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  something  more  than  an 
Image  that  is  appealing  and  pleasant  to  the 
viewer.  There  isn't  any  question,  though, 
that  television  and  radio  have  brought  about 
a  change.  They  require  a  new  asset  in  a  can- 
didate, and  it's  one  of  those  factors  that's 
now  taken  into  consideration,  along  with  all 
the  other  factors.  But  I  hope  we'll  still  be 
looking  for  Intelligence,  perception,  depth  of 
reasoning  and  the  ability  to  recognize  prob- 
lems, conceive  alternate  solutions  and  then 
decide  upon  and  carry  out  the  best  solutions. 
I  think  in  the  end  that's  going  to  be  the 
only  kind  of  politicians  who  will  really  sur- 
vive— if  ovir  society  is  to  svirvive. 

Playboy.  Speaking  of  political  survival,  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  lately  about  the 
high  cost  of  serving  in  public  office — par- 
ticularly in  the  Congress.  Arizona  Congress- 
man Morris  Udall.  in  fact,  wrote  an  article  on 
this  subject  for  Playboy  last  November.  Do 
you  feel,  as  some  of  your  colleagues  do,  that 
the  mounting  burden  of  expenses  for  cam- 
paigning. Congressional  corresfKindence.  offi- 
cial junkets,  constituent  relations  and  the 
like  are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
men  of  modest  means  to  enter  politics? 

Percy.  Yes,  I  do.  There  are  many  men  for 
whom  this  is  a  far  more  serious  problem  than 
it  is  for  me,  but  it's  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  even  for  men  of  some  means  to  enter 
and  remain  in  politics.  I'm  concerned  that 
personal  ■wealth  is  rapidly  becoming  a  re- 
quirement for  office  seeking — a  requirement 
never  contemplated  by  the  founding  fathers. 
Somehow,  we've  got  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  best  qualified  men  and  women,  rich  or 
poor,  to  have  an  equal  chance  to  gain  and 
hold  public  office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Playboy.  .\  group  of  your  friends  in  Illi- 
nois recently  tried  to  raise  $100,000  to  help 
pay  for  the  extra  expenses  you  incur  as  a 
Senator  with  a  large  correspondence  and 
much  in  demand  ;vs  a  speaker  around  the 
country.  If  you're  well  off  personally,  why 
did  thev  think  it  was  necessary? 

Percy",  They  thought  it  was  necessary  be- 
cau.se  the  cost  of  being  a  Senator  from  a  large 
state  like  Illinois  far  exceeds  the  allotment 
provided  by  the  Government.  Senate  allot- 
ments and  benefit-:,  sn  far  as  office  space 
and  staff  are  concerned,  tend  to  favor  Sen- 
.itor.'-  from  the  maloritv  party,  from  smaller 
states  and  those  with  seniority,  I'm  from  the 
minority  party,  from  a  big  state  and  a  fresh- 
man I  plowed  my  entire  Senate  salary  and 
fees  back  into  office  expenses,  and  during  my 
first  1 1  months  in  office,  I  spent  another  $40.- 

000  of  mv  own  money  to  do  my  job  the  way 

1  thought  it  should  be  done — the  way  I 
promised  during  my  cr^mp.'ilgn  it  would  be 
done.  The  group  of  friends  you  mentioned 
learned  of  this,  and  they  felt  that  public  of- 
ilce  should  not  entail  such  a  large  financial 
sacrifice  and  offered  to  try  to  raise  some 
money  to  help  offset  part  of  my  expenses. 

Playboy.  Wlien  the  fund  began  to  !)e  wide- 
ly publicized,  there  w.xs  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lation that  it  might  be  improper,  that  It 
might  give  the  contributors  some  .sort  of  spe- 
cial claim  on  you.  In  the  wake  of  this  criti- 
cism, you  :isked  your  friends  to  call  it  off. 
Wa.f  the  fimd  improi)er  and.  If  not.  why  did 
you  c'aange  your  mind  and  decide  to  stop  If 
Percy,  There  was  nothing  improper  about 
it  or  I  never  would  have  given  permission  to 
let  them  raise  the  money.  Daspite  the  fact 
that  every  step  w.is  taken  to  guar.intee  the 
full  integrity  of  the  fund  and  its  use,  there 
was  ■widespread  concern  and  misunderstand- 
ing about  It.  So  I  decided  that  until  such 
time  :is  the  Congress  has  clearly  defined  a 
.set  of  rules  for  activities  of  this  tjTJe.  I  would 
ask  that  all  the  money  be  returned,  and  it 
■w.as. 

Playboy,  Do  you  think  the  Senate  should 
provide  larger  expense  allowances  for  Sena- 
tors from  big  states,  or  should  make  it  clear 
that  expense  funds  such  as  the  one  your 
friends  were  raising  are  perfectly  proper? 

Percy.  As  I  just  indicated,  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  would  draw  up  a  set  of  ground 
rules  for  office  seekers  and  officeholders  who 
now  operate  with  inadequate  funds  and  with- 
out guidelines. 

Playboy.  How  can  other  Senators  get  by 
without  this  sort  of  fund?  Isn't  much  of  yoiu- 
extra  expense  due  to  the  fact  that  you're 
being  widely  discussed  as  a  possible  Presi- 
dential or  Vice-Presidential  candidate? 

Percy.  Let's  be  realistic.  If  I  wasn't  being 
mentioned  that  way,  the  expenses  I  incur 
would  undoubtedly  be  somewhat — but  not 
much — lighter.  The  day  I  arrived  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  bags  of  mail  were  piled  up  out- 
side mv  door.  For  months  on  end,  I  received 
1500  to  2000  letters  a  day — 85  percent  from 
Illinois — plus  200  phone  calls  a  day  and  21,- 
000  visitors  mv  first  year.  Someone  had  to 
handle  all  of  this,  and  I  hired  the  necessary 
staff  to  help  me  do  the  quality  Job  people  had 
a  right  to  expect  of  me.  The  extra  cost  of 
research  and  development  expenses  for  my 
Home  Ownership  Opportunities  Act  amount- 
ed to  onlv  t^e  cost  of  six  low-cost  houses, 
and  yet  we  ended  up  with  a  bill  that  will  help 
230.000  families  own  their  own  home  who 
could  not  otherwise.  That's  a  good  return  on 
an  investment,  and  I'd  do  it  again. 

Playboy.  Isn't  there  the  temptation, 
though,  for  some  members  of  Congress  who 
find  the  cost  of  giving  official  parties,  enter- 
taining constituents,  etc.,  excessively  high,  to 
resort  to  testimonial  dinners  and  other  fund- 
raising  functions  where  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  Congressmen  themselves,  who  might 
then  be  unduly  obligated? 

Percy,  SpeaJcing  for  myself,  I've  never  had 
to  accept  a  dime  that  had  any  string  at- 
tached.  In  fact,   only  once  did  anyone   try 
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to  tie  a  -siring  to  a  gift:  it  was  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois 
when  I  was  finance  chairman.  I  sent  it  back. 
As  I;ir  as  other  members  of  Congress  go.  I 
don't  know  what  thev  do  But  for  the  most 
pari  I  doubt  that  you'd  find  a  more  lionor- 
;,blc  gr.Hip  of  men  and  women  .mywhere  in 
the  world  ih:.n  in  the  United  Slates  Senate 
:ind  the  Hou.se  But  I  think  a  uniform  proce- 
dure Mild  code  .11  ethics  is  long  overdue,  m- 
cllKiing  name,'  of  cont -jbutors  and  uu  audited 
statement  of  expenditures,  I  also  favor  jnib- 
llc  dl.'.clo.sure  ol  earned  income  fur  legislators 
.iiid  the  requirement  that  .t  copy  ol  income- 
lux  returns  be  tiled  with  tlie  Comptroller 
Gener.il  of  tlie  US. 

Playboy  You  were  among  the  Senators 
who  voted  to  censure  I'lvmas  Dodd  lor  his 
misuse  of  tv.nipaign  funds.  Justllial)ly  or  not. 
some  critics  regarded  your  subsefjuem  ap- 
proval 'if  an  expense  fuiiti  lor  your.setl  as  an 
exiimp'.e  -f  etlitcal  inc-.-in.sistency.  Do  you 
think  tiiafs  unf.tir:' 

Percy.  Yes.  Tliere  is  no  parallel  at  all  be- 
tween the  two  cxses,  and  1  don't  see  .my  in- 
conslstenov  in  my  position  on  either.  Tlie 
facts  aboi'it  mv  expense  fund  were  public 
knowledge:  ihe  money  Wius  never  intended 
for  pei.sonal  use  and  no  one  has  even  slightly 
implied  that  U  ever  would  have  been  .so  used, 
riie  'Jiily  money  ever  spent  ior  my  official 
additional  office  expenses  w.is  my  own.  When 
(luestions  weic  ia:sed  about  the  propriety  of 
the.se  .supplementary  monies,  however.  I 
asked  lor  all  of  it  to  l)c  returned  before  a 
penuv  was  spent  and  requented  that  the 
donors  make  their  n.iines  public.  With  re- 
spect to  the  censure  of  SennUir  Dodd  by  tlie 
Senate.  I'd  rather  not  commetit  about  that, 
riie  proceeduiKS  .md  judgment  are  a  matter 
of  jjublic  record. 

Playboy.  Your  critics  also  a<cuse  vou  of 
contradicting  yourself  on  a  number  of  other 
imp-jrtaiu  issues.  At  one  time,  lor  example, 
vou  -Afrc  .igoiiLst  lair-emplovment  legisla- 
tion: now  voure  for  it.  Y<ni  were  ;ieainst  open 
occupancv:  now  you  favor  it.  You  were  criti- 
cal of  tlie  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one- 
vote  ruling:  then  you  supported  it.  How  do 
vou  explain  these  reversals  in  po.sition? 

Percy,  I  hope  I  don't  have  my  mind  so  rig- 
idly set  in  concrete  and  my  ideas  so  firmly 
fixed  thai  I'd  le'use  to  .liter  a  judgment  that 
I  had  made,  after  an  intensive  study  of  .in 
issue,  with  iiev.-  facts,  new  circumstances. 
new  conditions  confronting  us.  If  a  person 
cin  go  ihrouch  life  without  making  .<.  mis- 
take or  haviUi;  cause  to  change  his  mind,  I 
think  .t's  to  be  ;>dmired.  but  I've  never  been 
able  to.  And  wlien  I  make  a  mistake.  I  want 
to  clei'.rlv  acknowledge  it  and  announce  that 
I've  made  a  mistake:  and  if  I  liave  to  change 
fjurse.  then  I  do  so — without  any  shame  or 
apolopKs  whatsoever.  But  the  fact  that  my 
critics  .ire  able  to  point  out  onlv  two  or  three 
p^xsition  changes  in  the  course  of  the  22  years 
I've  oeen  in  politics.  I  think,  .^hows  they've 
had  to  dig  pretty  deep  to  try  id  c  ime  up  with 
some  issues. 

Let's  take  each  one  of  those  you  mentioned. 
On  one-man.  one-vot«.  I  think  a  gCKXi  case 
can  be  made  that  this  is  not  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  democr.iiic  government,  and  that's 
the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  originally. 
We  also  have  a  tradition  of  unrepresentative, 
nonpopiilar  government— in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Electoral  College,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  states  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  as  I  saw  the  state  legislatures  change. 
as  I  saw  each  state  respond  to  population 
changes— with  more  and  more  being  dr.iwn 
from  the  suburbs  and  the  cities,  and  the 
rural  communities  beconUng  less  and  less  of 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  state  legislatures— 
I  found  those  legislatures  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive, creative  bo^iies  of  government  than 
before.  It's  for  that  reason  that  I  became  a 
strong  adherent  of  reapportionment.  After 
I  saw  36  states  reapportion  themselves  with 
far  more  creative  state  legislatures  than  they 
had  before,  I   became  convinced  that  one- 
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man,  one-vote,  aa  It  affected  state  legisla- 
tures, wae  an  absolutely  proper  principle. 
But  that  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  I 
think  It  should  be  the  principle  by  which  we 
elect  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  so  my 
initial  statement  that  this  Is  not  the  only 
principle  of  representative  government  still 
stands. 

As  for  fair-employment  practices.  I  have 
always  felt  that  we  should  have  equality  of 
opportunity  aa  a  principle  of  our  society,  but 
for  a  long  time  I  didn't  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  as  a  coercive  force  In  law.  I  became 
Increasingly  disillusioned,  however,  about 
the  prospects  of  moving  fast  enough  without 
It.  I  recognized  that  in  business  we  have  vir- 
tually a  monopoly  on  private  employment 
and  that  you  can't  allow  a  monopoly  of  that 
type  to  discriminate  against  a  person— as  it 
all  too  often  does — simply  because  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  For  that  reason.  I  changed  my 
position  as  a  businessman  and  I  went  to  the 
stote  legislature  and  fought  for  a  falr-em- 
ployment-practlc«  law  at  the  sUte  level.  I 
felt  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  law  at  the 
state  level,  rather  than  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act.  There's  no  question  that 
these  laws  have  opened  doors  that  never 
would  have  been  opened  otherwise.  1  had 
thought  we  could  rely  on  education  and  vol- 
untary action,  but  I  was  1000  percent  wrong, 
and  I  admltt«d  it. 

The  came  pcocess  of  thought  change  took 
place  on  open  housing.  I  felt  initially  that 
this  could  be  done  without  law,  but  I  became 
increasingly  disillusioned  that  we  would 
never  move  fast  enough  In  this  field  without 
the  moral  force  of  law  behind  It.  So  I  publicly 
announced  that  I  had  been  mistaken  be- 
fore— that  the  times  were  changing  too 
rapidly,  that  we  must  respond  much  more 
quickly  to  the  legitimate  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  all  our  people.  Since  then.  I  have 
fought  for  open-occupancy  legislation. 

Platbot.  There's  no  open-occupancy  stat- 
ute In  your  former  home  town  of  Kenll- 
worth.  Would  you  support  one? 

Pebct.  I  did. 

Pt-ATBOT.  How  many  Negro  families  are 
there  now  In  Kenllworth? 

Peect.  We  have,  I  think.  3000  people  and 
we  have  one  Negro  family.  They  moved  In 
four  years  ago:  they've  been  well  received 
In  the  community  and  we've  had  no  problem 
as  a  result  of  It.  But  I  would  much  prefer  to 
see  every  village,  every  city  In  the  state  of 
Illinois,  with  an  ordinance  for  open  occupan- 
cy, and  I  certainly  have  commended  every 
city  recently — Jollet.  Elgin,  Weston  and  oth- 
ers— that  has  come  forward  with  these  ordi- 
nances. More  than  half  the  people  In  HUnola 
are  now  living  under  such  local  laws.  Progress 
is  being  made  locally,  but  it  is  too  slow  and 
too  piecemeal.  That's  why  I've  been  working 
to  pass  open-occupancy  bills  at  the  state 
and  Federal  levels.  It  will  take  many  years,  of 
course,  to  bring  about  freedom  of  residence 
in  every  city  and  town  across  the  country, 
even  with  Federal  legislation— Just  as  It  has 
taken  years  with  the  various  other  civil  rights 
laws — but  that's  no  excuse  to  delay  any  long- 
er In  setting  that  process  Into  motion. 

Playboy.  Most  of  your  efforts  in  the  hous- 
ing area  have  been  directed  toward  passage 
of  your  bill  proposing  home  ownership  by 
lower-Income  families.  This  would  set  up  a 
Government-chartered  foundation,  backed 
by  Government  credit,  to  provide  low-Inter- 
est loans  to  unions  and  other  groups  that 
would  acquire  slum  housing,  rehabilitate  It 
and  sell  it  to  poor  families  who  would  pay 
partly  with  labor  and  partly  with  cash.  Even 
assimilng  that  this  would  work  as  well  as  you 
think  it  would,  isn't  it  a  rather  limited  and 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of  urban 
renewal? 

Percy.  Long-term,  yes;  limited,  no.  In  the 
past  30  years,  America  has  moved  from  one 
third  homeowners  to  two  thirds  homeowners, 
but  this  has  happened  mainly  in  areas  out- 
side the  Inner  city.  In  the  next  decade,  we 
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will  have  to  find  ways  to  Increase  ownership 
in  the  city  Itself,  where  home  ownership  is 
rare  and  getting  rarer,  especially  In  our  swell- 
ing ghettos.  The  core  ciUes  are  soon  going  to 
be  all  black,  surrounded  by  white  subur1>8, 
unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  make  our  cities 
attractive  enough  to  lure  white  families  back 
In.  Jxist  as  we  have  found  a  way  to  develop 
and  stabilize  the  suburbs,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  stabilize  the  cities.  This 
win  be  an  enormous  task;  but  a  good  begin- 
ning. I  think,  would  be  to  encourage  owner- 
ship— ownership  of  biwlness  as  well  as  own- 
ership of  housing:  we've  got.  to  help  our  mi- 
nority groups  become  entrepreneurs  as  well 
as  taxpayers.  This  is  really  the  foundation  of 
our  society — to  be  somebody,  to  have  some- 
thing of  your  own,  to  make  a  contribution. 
Yet  millions  can't  achieve  it. 

Ownership  gives  a  sense  of  pride  and  dig- 
nity to  people;  it  helps  them  integrate  into 
the  community.  If  you're  a  transient  coming 
into  a  community  with  only  the  thought  of 
getting  out  of  it,  you  haven't  any  roots,  any 
stake;  you  don't  care  enough.  And  that  feel- 
ing of  not  being  wanted  or  needed  Is  the  lack 
that  we  find  in  the  city.  We  have  got  to  find 
a  way  to  take  the  rural  immigrants  from  the 
South  and  give  them  the  same  sort  of  ac- 
climation to  urban  living  that  we  gave  to  the 
immigrants  from  Europe  when  they  came 
and  landed  at  Ellis  Island  and  were  brought 
In  by  their  klnfolk  and  taken  into  their  com- 
munity. The  Greeks,  for  instance,  went  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  they  went 
to  the  Greek  restaurants  and  were  in  a  com- 
munity and  had  folklore  enough  to  cushion 
them  through  the  adjustment  to  their  new 
life.  There  isn't  that  transition  now.  We 
simply  assume,  as  we  throw  these  individuals 
into  urban  life,  that  they  are  going  to  adjust 
somehow.  Well,  they  haven't  adjusted.  The 
adjustment  is  taking  place  on  the  street 
now — and  the  experience  has  alienated  them, 
from  their  roots,  from  each  other  and  from 
their  new  environment. 

The  whole  essence  of  our  homeownershlp 
program  is  to  see  if  we  can't  democratize  the 
city  to  the  point  where  you  have  the  same 
sort  of  feeUng  of  belonging,  the  same  sense 
of  being  an  Important  part  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  you  live,  that  middle-income 
Americans  develop  in  owning  their  own 
homes  or  a  condominium  or  a  co-op  apart- 
ment. They  participate;  they  decide  who  Is 
going  to  be  living  there;  they  make  decisions 
about  their  landscaping,  their  gardening, 
their  Improvements,  and  so  forth.  I  think  we 
have  to  give  the  low-income  city  dweller  the 
same  feeling  that  he  has  something  to  say 
about  the  immediate  environment  In  which 
he  finds  himself.  If  he  has  that  feeling,  he 
will  have  a  feeUng  of  pride  and  Interest  in 
the  community — Just  as  In  the  suburbs  when 
you  have  your  own  home,  you  are  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  parks,  the  schools,  the 
village  administration,  the  police  department, 
and  the  like.  You  can  get  Negroes  into  white 
communities  and  whites  into  Negro  commu- 
nities if  everyone  is  convinced  that  each  fel- 
low will  take  care  of  the  property,  and  keep 
It  up.  and  not  throw  trash  Into  the  yards, 
and  all  the  rest.  We  have  an  area  In  Chicago 
where  it's  about  50  percent  Negro  and  50  per- 
cent white:  this  neighborhood  is  stabilized. 
The  one  thing  they  all  have  In  common  Is 
their  mortgage.  And  all  are  concerned  with 
their  property  and  take  care  of  it. 

When  I  went  through  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
with  John  Lindsay.  I  saw  that  on  blocks  that 
were  stable,  the  homes  and  businesses  that 
were  owned  by  the  people  on  that  block;  a 
block  away,  where  It  was  unstable,  the  en- 
tire block  was  transient.  There  will  have  to 
be  many,  many  other  changes  before  we  can 
achieve  stability,  of  course.  I'd  like  to  explore, 
for  example,  the  possibility  of  Federally  sub- 
sidized experiments  with  educational  parks 
in  the  midst  of  the  cities,  model  schools  that 
will  attract  whites  as  well  as  Negroes.  But 
we've  got  to  crawl  before  we  can  run;  before 
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we  can  undertake  such  ambitious  projects  aa 
these,  we've  got  to  show  that  we  care  enough 
about  those  who  live  in  the  ghetto  to  pass 
such  basic  legislation  as  a  rat-control  bill 
without  bickering  over  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  keep  their  children  safe  from 
attack  by  vermin  while  they  sleep. 

Playboy.  The  rat-control  bill  calls  for  a 
relatively  modest  »40,000,000  appropriations; 
but  the  cost  of  your  home-ownership  plan, 
added  to  that  of  all  the  other  urban-renewal 
and  clty-beautiflcatlon  bills  currently  under 
consideration,  would  run  into  billions  a 
year.  The  Administration  claims  it's  already 
spending  all  that  can  be  afforded  on  such 
programs  without  a  substantial  Increase  In 
taxes,  as  requested  by  President  Johnson. 
Would  you  favor  raising  taxes  In  order  to  pay 
for  these  projects? 

Pkkcy.  Yes,  I  would — not  only  to  help  nar- 
row the  gap  In  our  deficit  but  to  symbolize 
the  fact  that  the  Administration  has  been 
dead  wrong  when  it  has  said  we  can  have 
guns  and  butter  with  no  sacrifice  on  any- 
one's part.  Both  the  war  and  our  urgent 
domestic  programs  are  going  to  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  present  generation,  and  one 
way  to  do  that  is  within  a  tax  increase.  We 
must  also  drastically  reduce  nonessential 
Federal  spending;  for  instance,  I  have  pro- 
posed delaying  public-works  projects  gen- 
erally, even  if  they  affect  Illinois.  But  I  feel 
also  that  there  are  many,  many  areas  of 
urban  redevelopment  that  private  enterprise 
can  be  brought  Into,  and  I  have  talked  to 
many  labor-union  heads  and  corporation 
heads  about  it.  I've  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  In  Chicago,  New  York.  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit and  Los  Angeles  working  on  that  very 
thing,  seeing  how  we  could  interest  private 
enterprise  In  investing  in  the  cities  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  It  Is  right  now.  If 
It  doesn't  invest  more  in  some  of  these  prob- 
lems today,  tomorrow  it's  not  going  to  have 
the  consumers,  the  educated  employees,  the 
climate  for  business  that  we've  had  In  the 
past. 

Playboy.  Many  urban  experts  have  begun 
to  believe  that  the  basic  answer  to  the  ghetto 
problem  is  simply  to  get  more  income  Into 
the  hands  of  ghetto  families — with  Govern- 
ment-provided Jobs  or  some  sort  of  family 
allowance,  negative  income  tax  or  other 
direct  cash  payment.  Do  you  think  this 
would  be  effective? 

Peecy.  More  Income  alone  isn't  going  to 
solve  anything — we  can't  Just  hand  people 
a  check  and  say  we've  discharged  our  obliga- 
tion. I've  met  and  talked  with  enough  slum 
families  to  know  that  a  very  high  proportion 
of  the  extra  Income  might  go  Into  things 
that  would  not  exactly  be  for  the  enrichment 
of  family  life.  Much  of  it  woiild  be  wasted. 
A  slum  family  doesn't  know  how  to  buy  prop- 
erly at  a  store.  They  are  frequently  over- 
charged. They  don't  know  how  to  plan  the 
use  of  their  funds.  Just  a  modest  Investment 
in  social-welfare  work  to  train  people  to 
budget  their  time,  their  energy  and  their 
iunds  more  intelligently  would  provide  a 
tremendoiis  return  for  .society. 

Playboy.  Then  you'd  put  the  emphasis  on 
Government  services  rather  than  on  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Percy.  Yes,  that's  right — though  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  done  only  on  the  Federal  level. 
Again,  I  think  it's  an  alliance  for  progress 
by  Federal,  state  and  local  government  and, 
to  the  greatest  extent  that  we  can,  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  addition  to  consumer 
training,  of  course,  we've  got  to  provide  in- 
centives for  ghetto  dwellers  to  undertake 
some  course  of  action  other  than  the  one 
they're  pursuing.  We've  got  to  motivate  them 
to,  say,  watch  television  only  two  hours  and 
go  to  class  three  hours.  Instead  of  watching 
TV  five  hours.  In  the  New  Illinois  Committee, 
we  pushed  adult  literacy  for  minorities,  offer- 
ing the  Incentives  of  education  and  a  Job.  We 
had  no  trouble  getting  classes  filled  night 
after  night.  But  It  has  to  be  done  In  a  f riend- 
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ly  atmosphere.  We  found  it  didn't  work  in  a 
school.  That  was  degrading  the  adults  in  the 
eyes  of  their  children;  school  was  a  place 
where  children  went,  not  grownups.  So  we 
put  the  classes  in  churches;  that  was  fine; 
that  was  where  adults  went  anyway.  When 
they  finished  these  courses,  we  got  them 
Jobs.  This  is  the  kind  of  program  we've  got  to 
undertake  on  a  national  scale. 

Playboy.  Isn't  it  unrealistic  to  propose 
costly  new  antlpoverty  projects  at  a  time 
when  many  of  your  Republican  colleagues 
have  become  so  disenchanted  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's War  on  Poverty  that  they've 
suggested  abandoning  the  entire  program? 
Percy.  I  don't  think  so.  But  the  fact  that 
the  director,  Sargent  Shriver,  spends  85  per- 
cent of  his  time  in  Congressional  relations 
and  16  percent — by  his  own  estimate — help- 
ing the  poor  is  certainly  symbolic  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  Is  not  convinced  that  this 
program  Is  well  conceived,  that  the  haste 
with  which  we  went  into  it  was  Justified  and 
that  the  promise  it  offered,  which  has  fallen 
very  short  In  performance,  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  I  myself  feel  that, 
whatever  Its  shortcomings,  this  kind  of  effort 
Is  badly  needed.  Though  there  are  many  pro- 
grams that  can  and  must  be  improved,  I 
think  some  good  has  been  accomplished. 
But  we  must  do  much  more  than  we  have  if 
our  cities  are  to  be  saved  and  the  promise 
of  a  decent  life  for  all  otir  citizens  Is  ever 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Playboy.  Most  observers  feel  that  the  lack 
of  such  legislation  and  the  nonenforcement 
of  civil  rights  laws  now  on  the  books  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  riots  in  many  of 
our  blg-clty  ghettos.  Do  you  agree? 

Pibcy,  Yes,  I  think  there's  a  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  Negroes  and  the  other 
minority  groups  that  for  all  the  discussions, 
all  the  reports,  all  the  committees,  all  the 
laws,  all  the  flne-soundlng  words,  equality 
of  opportunity  remains  unfulfilled  In  this 
country.  They  went  through  the  period  of 
demonstrations  and  nothing  happened.  They 
paraded  for  laws  and,  when  they  finally  got 
their  laws,  still  nothing  happened.  Year  after 
year,  they  continue  to  live  in  the  same  despic- 
able conditions.  Now,  we've  had  ghettos  in 
American  life  ever  since  we've  had  a  country; 
but  m  the  type  of  ghetto  developed  by  the  im- 
migrants coming  in  from  abroad,  they  always 
had  the  feeling  that  they  were  there  with  a 
cultiu-e,  a  background,  ties  that  held  them  to 
the  community.  Now  we've  taken  those  com- 
munities and  filled  them  full  of  people  who 
don't  have  the  same  background,  the  same 
cultural  ties,  the  same  heritage  of  family, 
the  same  loyalties  to  oiie  another.  Poor  whites 
and  Negroes  have  migrated  from  the  rural 
South  Into  the  alien  environment  of  the 
urban  North  In  such  numbers  that  society 
Isn't  equipped  to  help  them — or  those  who  al- 
ready live  there — adjust  to  the  conditions  of 
their  new  life.  Every  night,  in  their  dismal 
living  rooms,  they  see  on  Installment-plan 
television  sets  what  the  world  is  like  outside 
the  ghetto.  Before  TV.  they  really  didn't  know 
much  about  it;  but  now  this  world  of  glamor 
Is  jKJured  every  night  into  a  tenement  slum 
and  all  they  know  is  that  they  can't  get  their 
share  of  what  everyone  else  seems  to  have 
more  than  his  share  of.  There  isn't  any  escape 
from  the  ghetto — the  kind  of  escape  that's 
been  possible  for  every  other  immigrant 
group  that's  come  into  the  city.  They  realize 
that  they're  locked  in — so  they  want  to  break 
out  and  grab  what's  coming  to  them.  And 
finally,  that's  Just  what  many  of  them  do. 
Their  growing  frustration  has  been  such  that 
they  engage  in  criminal  acts — and  that's  what 
they  are — that  a  few  years  ago  they  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  committing. 

Playboy.  What  do  you  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  to  prevent  new  out- 
breaks of  rioting  this  summer — and  to  stop 
those  that  do  break  out? 

Pekcy.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  Is 
recognize  that  the  frustrations  that  cause 
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riots  don't  exist  Just  in  the  summer:  they 
exist  all  year  long.  We've  got  to  find  answers 
to  the  problem  of  housing,  Jobs  and  education 
that  win  last  from  January  first  to  December 
31st;  and  we've  got  to  start  Implementing 
those  answers  now — on  a  massive  scale.  But 
it's  going  to  take  years  to  undo  ;;o  many  dec- 
ades of  inaction  and  neglect.  For  the  im- 
mediate future,  we've  got  to  face  the  likeli- 
hood of  more  riots — and  to  equip  ourselves  to 
deal  with  them  more  etfectlvely  than  we  have. 
If  there's  any  lesson  we  learned  from  last 
summer's  riots  in  Detroit,  it's  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  have  to  undergo  a  great 
deal  more  training  before  we  can  expect  it  to 
cope  responsibly  with  such  a  disturbance. 
We've  also  learned  a  valuable  lesson  about 
riots  in  general — that  a  civil  disturbance 
turns  into  a  riot  when  the  looting  begins. 
The  moment  It  becomes  apparent  that  you 
can  go  in  and  grab  a  television  set  and  a 
police  officer  might  turn  his  back  and  not 
interfere — as  has  happened  In  several  cities — 
that  knowledge  becomes  so  widespread  so 
rapidly  that  the  local  disorders  soon  turn 
into  full-scale  rioting.  We're  going  to  have 
to  have  swift,  firm  and  decisive  police  action 
with  whatever  riot-control  devices  may  be 
necessary  to  curb  these  outbreaks  in  the  early 
stages — with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed  and 
property  damage — before  they  escalate  out  of 
control.  We  may  find  these  devices  distaste- 
ful, but  the  alternative  Is  anarchy. 

Most  of  our  energy,  however,  must  be  put 
Into  preventing  riots  rather  than  quelling 
them.  The  hatred  and  suspicion  that  exists 
between  the  white  policeman  and  the  Negro 
ghetto  dweller,  for  example,  which  hae  been 
the  spark  that  has  Ignited  some  of  the  riots, 
must  somehow  be  defused. 

Playboy.  The  hostility  between  white 
police  and  ghetto  Negroes  seems  to  reflect  a 
larger  alienation  between  white  and  black 
throughout  the  country.  Some  time  ago,  a 
Chicago  Sun-Times  poll  of  Negro  and  white 
racial  attitudes  concluded  that  whites  were 
less  in  favor  of  Integration  than  they  had 
been  a  year  earUer.  According  to  other  pons, 
whites  also  feel  very  strongly  that  Negroes 
have  to  move  much  more  slowly  and  to 
"prove"  that  they  are  entitled  to  more.  Do 
you  think  that  this  failure  to  understand 
the  Negro's  legitimate  needs  and  aspirations 
is  generally  true  of  white  people  throughout 
the  country? 

Percy.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  do.  And  it's  not 
Just  a  problem  of  general  White  and  Negro 
attitudes.  It's  getting  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  established  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  within  the  white  commuiUtlee  to 
communicate  with  the  new  leadership  In  the 
Negro  community. 
Playboy.  Why? 

Percy.  I  guess  It's  simply  the  Inability  of 
the  white  person — even  a  sympathetic  civil 
rights  worker — to  walk  In  the  shoes  of  the 
American  Negro.  The  Negro  Just  can't  believe 
that  a  white  person  can  ever  understand  his 
problems  and  his  handicaps.  And  when  any 
person  feels  another  person  can't  understand 
his  problems,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
communicate. 

Playboy.  What  can  be  done  to  open  the 
lines  of  communication? 

Percy.  I  think  It's  a  two-way  street.  There 
has  to  be  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  white  community  that  the  American 
Negro  is  paying  a  price  for  centuries  of 
neglect;  but  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an 
effort  to  cultivate  in  the  Negro  community 
a  better  understanding  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  In  a  free  society.  It's  not 
a  question  of  Just  one  community  solving  Its 
problem  and  then  the  other  community  will 
have  Its  problems  automatically  solved.  Both 
have  to  be  worked  on  simultaneously.  In 
the  context  of  dealing  specifically  with  the 
problem  of  riots.  I  think  we  could  take  a 
giant  step  toward  mutual  understanding  and 
peaceful  coexistence  between  the  races  If  the 
militant  new  Negro  leaders  would  face  the 
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fact  that  they're  not  going  to  win  freedom 
now— or  ever— with  bricks  and  Molotov 
cocktails,  that  the  white  support  they  need 
to  win  the  black  revolution  can  be  regained 
only  with  nonviolent  perseverance.  Whites, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it's  not  "the  Negroes"  who  are 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  streets.  Those  who 
foment  and  participate  in  riote  are  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  Negro  population.  Most 
Negroes,  in  fact,  fear  crime  in  the  streets 
even  more  than  most  whites— and  with  good 
reason.  More  than  80  percent  of  all  crimes 
are  uniraclal:  that  is.  perpetrated  on 
Negroes  by  other  Negroes  and  by  whites 
against  other  whites.  Since  the  crime  rate 
among  Negroes  is  higher  than  among  whites, 
this  means  that  the  Negro  community  Is 
suffering  more  from  crime  than  the  white 
community. 

Playboy.  As  you  know,  the  crime  rate 
among  both  races  has  risen  markedly,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  growth.  In  the  past 
few  years,  and  many  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials—Federal and  local— blame  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  protecting  and  ex- 
tending the  rights  of  defendant*  in  criminal 
cases.  Do  vou  agree  with  that  assessment? 

Percy.  Yes;  I  do.  to  a  very  large  extent — 
and  I  think  that  these  decisions  have  been  In 
force  long  enough  to  prove  I'm  right.  In  New 
York  Cltv.  for  instance,  the  number  of 
murders  the  police  have  been  able  to  solve 
has  dropped  about  five  percent  since  the 
new  regulations  went  into  effect.  They're  un- 
able to  really  question  adequately  someone 
whom  thev  strongly  suspect  was  deeply  In- 
volved in  a  crime.  Unquestionably,  the  new 
rulings  have  eliminated  certain  bad  prac- 
tices that  the  police  themselves  engaged  In.  so 
that  It's  not  been  a  totally  negative  thing; 
it's  brought  some  improvement.  But  I  think 
the  time  has  come — without  sacrificing 
sensible  safeguards  against  police  mal- 
practice—to  move  back  in  the  other  direction. 
Playboy.  How  far? 

Percy.  Par  enough  to  enable  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  arrest— and,  If  possible,  re- 
verse—the rising  spiral  of  crime.  First  of  all. 
I  think  we've  got  to  institute  a  nationwide 
program  of  better  police  training  and  educa- 
tion. I  think,  for  instance,  that  the  investi- 
gation procedures  developed  by  the  FBI  are 
sufficiently  superior  to  those  used  by  many  of 
our  state  and  local  agencies  that  FBI  training 
of  state  and  local  offlclaU,  and  more  money 
put  into  training,  would  perhaps  help  rectify 
the  situation.  Secondly.  I  think  we  need  a 
program  of  legislation  designed  to  facilitate 
the  Job  of  responsible  but  effective  law  en- 
forcement that  the  courts,  in  their  zeal  for 
civil  liberties,  have  unintentionally  made  so 
difficult  It's  for  this  reason  that  after  a  great 
deal  of  soul-searching  I  have  cosponsored 
and  put  mv  staff  to  work  with  Senator  Hruska 
in  developing  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sensible 
\v:re-Up  bill— one  permitting  the  use  of 
wire  tapping  bv  law-enforcement  officials  In 
the  investigation  of  major  crimes  but  out- 
lawing any  kind  of  wire  tapping  other  than 
that  sanctioned  bv  a  Federal  court  and  done 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  and 
regulations  of  that  Federal  court.  The  legal 
pendulum  has  swung  so  far  in  the  direction 
of  individual  freedom  and  liberty  that  the 
individual  has  less  freedom  or  liberty  to  walk 
the  streets  tod?.v.  Mea^^ure-;  like  the  wire-tap 
bin  will  help  bring  the  pendulum  back  to 
where  we  can  really  operate  more  effectively 
.-xgalnst  crime.  Too  much  has  been  done  to 
protect  the  criminal  against  society,  and 
not   enough   to   protect   society   against  the 

criminal.  ,       ,.      . 

Pl\ybot.  If  wire  tapping  were  legalized 
even  with  the  restrictions  you  specify, 
wouldn't  there  be  a  danger  that  the  extensive 
illegal  wire  tapping  now  in  practice— not  only 
by  detective  agencies,  corporation  spies  and 
private  citizens  but  also  by  many  law-en- 
forcement agencies— would  continue  and 
perhaps  even  increase? 
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PnicY.  I  think  not;  beca\ise  In  this  bill,  we 
would  make  It  a  serious  Federal  offense  to 
manufacture  or  transmit  any  wire-tapping 
device  across  state  lines  to  be  purchased  and 
used  by  any  Individual  or  company  or  orga- 
nization or  anyone  other  than  those  author- 
ized by  a  Federal  court.  We  even  make  It  a 
crime  for  any  local  law-enforcement  agency 
to  do  this  without  Federal  court  sanction  and 
supervision.  Actually,  we  stiffen  the  penal- 
ties for  private  use  and  make  it  permissible 
only  under  the  most  stringent  types  of  court 
control. 

Playboy.  As  documented  by  Prank  Donner 
In  last  month's  Playboy  article  Spies  on 
Campus,  extralegal  electronic  surveillance 
has  been  among  the  many  weapons  employed 
In  the  mounting  campaign  of  official  prose- 
cution and  unofficial  persecution  of  those 
who  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war.  As  you 
know,  this  trend  has  been  seen  by  some  not 
only  as  a  concerted  attempt  to  suppress  dis- 
sent but  as  an  ominous  sign  of  resurgent 
McCarthylsm.  Do  you  think  they  may  be 
right? 

Percy.  We  always  stand  in  danger  of  that, 
of  course,  but  I  doubt  If  we'll  ever  get  back 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  McCarthy  period, 
where  you  had  wholesale  resignations  from 
the  State  Department  and  other  Government 
offices,  and  _wliere  no  one  was  willing  to  take 
a  staud  on'^jfthlng  that  involved  any  con- 
troversy. But  I  think  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  unwarranted  condemnation  of  dis- 
sent from  the  war.  And  yet,  even  when  the 
President  made  his  famous  "Nervous  NelUe" 
speech,  there  was  enough  condemnation  of 
that,  too.  that  the  pendulum  swung  back. 
And  when  Robert  McNamara  went  to  the 
campuses  to  defend  the  right  of  dissent  In  a 
democratic  republic  such  as  ours,  I  think 
that  helped  a  great  deal;  so  that  I  don't  see 
the  grave  danger  that  we  had  during  the 
McCarthy  period. 

Playboy.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  Government's  Indictment  of 
war  protesters  such  as  Dr.  Spock  and  William 
Sloane  Coffin  for  counseling  resistance  to  the 
draft? 

Percy.  I  feel  that  when  a  charge  has  been 
brought,  we  should  leave  It  to  the  courts.  It's 
not  the  Amerlcf.n  style  to  try  a  man  ahead 
of  time  in  the  press.  Anything  officially  be- 
fore a  court  must  be  Judged  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  It  is  really  not  proper,  par- 
ticularly for  tho.5e  in  the  legislative  branch, 
to  prejudge  a  case.  Clearly,  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment believes  anyone  has  broken  the  law, 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  prosecute.  Now  It's 
up  to  the  court  to  decide. 

Playboy.  Many  conservatives  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  "Communist  in- 
fluences" are  responsible  for  turning  the 
country's  college  campuses  Into  hotbeds  of 
protest  against  the  war.  Do  you  share  that 
view? 

Percy.  I  don't  think  communism  has  any 
more  to  do  with  the  peace  movement  than  it 
does  with  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  was 
the  young,  remember,  who  were  the  first  to 
go  into  the  civil  rights  movement.  They  were 
the  ones  who  moved  down  to  Mississippi  for 
voter-registration  drives  in  the  summer. 
They  had  become  disillusioned  with  the 
promise  of  American  life  for  a  people  for 
whom  they  had  a  deep  sense  of  compassion. 
They  had  been  struck  with  the  brutality  of 
Little  Rock,  with  the  fact  that  the  militia 
had  to  be  used  to  protect  the  safety  of  a  few 
black  children.  They  saw  for  the  first  time — 
in  television  films  of  Southern  white  police 
brutalizing  helpless  women  and  children — 
the  violence  of  racial  hatred  and  injustice, 
and  the  impact,  I  think,  was  very  great.  Now 
they  have  seen  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  inhumajilty — the  mightiest 
power  we  can  muster  raining  terror  down 
upon  a  small  nation,  forcing  a  people  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  our  will — and  they  feel  ashamed 
to  be  associated  with  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Playboy.  A  number  of  commentators  ar- 
gue that  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  somehow 
polluted  the  quality  of  American  life  today. 
They  report  .i  growing  feeling  among  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public — ranging  from  un- 
easiness to  the  shame  you  mentioned — that 
the  U  S  shouldn't  be  involved  in  the  war, 
and  a  concomitant  decline  in  national  pride. 
Do  you  think  they're  right? 

Percy.  I'm  afraid  I  do  You  can't  have  so 
high  a  proportion  of  our  young  people,  so 
high  a  proportion  of  our  clergy,  so  high  a 
proportion  of  our  academic  community  feel 
as  strongly  ;is  it  does  iu  (Condemning  what 
we're  doing  in  Vietnam,  and  not  have  an 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  this 
s.ame  sense  of  disenchantment  is  even  more 
pronounced  overseas.  No  American  could 
travel  anywiiere  in  tlie  world  today  and  re- 
ceive the  same  feelmg  from  other  people  that 
was  expressed  toward  the  United  States,  say, 
during  the  time  ol  ElsenJiower  or  Kennedy. 
In  an  opinion  poll  recently  taken  in  western 
Europe.  I  tlunk  only  2  percent  of  Western 
Europeans  s-iid  that  America  has  achieved 
greatness  under  Lyndon  Johnson.  There  Is 
no  question  that  Vietnam  is  tending  to  iso- 
late America  in  terms  of  world  opinion — not 
only  because  of  our  involvement  but  because 
we've  put  our  prestige  on  the  line  in  a  con- 
flict that  looks  increasingly  to  many  people 
as  though  it's  an  unwinnable  war.  I  think 
the  most  tragic  mistake  of  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  its  desire  to  swoop  in.  take  this 
war  over,  turn  it  into  an  American  conflict 
,-uid  promise  the  American  people  victory. 

Playboy.  In  order  to  make  the  Vietnam 
conflict  less  an  American  venture,  you  have 
called  for  more  troops  from  other  countries 
to  flght  alongside  U.S.  troops.  But  the  ad- 
ministration says  that  it's  appealed  in  vain 
for  such  support.  How  do  you  propose  to 
persuade  sovereign  nations  to  do  something 
that  they  clearly  don't  want  to  do? 

Percy.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  don't  think  the 
Administration  has  tried  hard  enough.  I 
was  disturbed  when  I  heard  the  statement 
made  by  Genera!  Taylor  and  Clark  Clifford 
that  they  had  not  asked,  on  their  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  last  summer,  for  extra  forces 
and  troops  from  the  other  Asian  countries. 
It's  incredible  that  this  Administration 
would  send  two  high-level  people  on  a 
mission  and  not  use  it  to  take  a  small  step 
toward  making  this  less  an  American  effort 
and  more  an  Asian  effort. 

Playboy.  What  sort  of  pressures  would 
you  propose  to  put  on  other  Asian  countries 
to  get  them  to  join  us? 

Percy.  I  think  the  President  should  "rea- 
son together"  with  them.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  told  me.  "The 
reason  we  can't  get  them  to  do  it  Is  that 
politically  it's  unacceptable  back  home,  back 
in  their  home."  But  I  said  to  him.  "When 
they  say  that  to  President  Johnson,  the  Pres- 
ident should  tell  them,  'Our  Congress  is  rais- 
ing all  kinds  of  hell  about  it,  and  so  are 
many  others.  I  said  in  1964  and  In  1966— and 
in  1968  they're  going  to  use  my  words 
against  me — that  I  was  not  about  to  send 
American  boys  to  do  a  Job  that  Asian  boys 
should  be  doing.  Time  and  again,  they're 
going  to  remind  me  that  I've  since  sent 
478,000  American  boys  over  there.  Well,  Ifs 
time  to  call  a  halt;  we've  gone  as  far  as  we're 
going  to.  We're  not  going  to  send  any  addi- 
tional forces.  You've  got  to  start  sending 
more  of  your  own  boys;  we  can't  fight  this 
war  alone."  "  I'd  say  tlils  very  strongly  to  the 
Japanese,  for  example.  Their  constitution 
keeps  them  from  contributing  combat 
forces,  but  they  have  the  highest  literacy 
rate  in  the  world;  they  could  help  organize 
schools.  They're  fine  farmers:  they  could 
help  with  the  agricultural  program.  Even 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  has  said  that  If  these 
problems  aren't  solved,  we  can't  jjossibly 
win  the  shooting  war. 

Playboy.  Speaking   of   the   shooting   war, 
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you  have  been  increasingly  critical  of  U.S. 
bombing  of  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  but 
you  have  also  said  that  you  wouldn't  halt 
the  bombing  without  some  quid  pro  quo 
from  Hanoi.  Yet  the  Administration  says 
that  it  has  had  no  indication  whatever  that 
Hanoi  is  willing  to  give  any  such  quid  pro 
quo,  and  that's  why  it  keeps  on  bombing. 
Doesn't  your  criticism  ignore  the  official 
facts? 

Percy,  What  I've  said  Is  that  we  should 
confine  the  bombing  to  supply  and  Infiltra- 
tion routes.  It's  been  my  position — and  I've 
expressed  It  a  hundred  times — that  the 
bombing  of  cities  and  civilian  targets  will 
not  weaken  the  will  to  resist,  which  Is  stated 
as  one  of  our  objectives;  It  will  strengthen 
morale.  It  will  not  disunite  the  country;  It 
win  unite  the  country.  It  will  give  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  visible  evidence  for  the 
belief — however  unjustified — that  we  want  to 
overthrow  their  government  and  occupy  their 
country.  In  any  case,  with  an  economy  that  Is 
only  15  percent  dependent  upon  Industry  and 
85  percent  on  agriculture,  it's  Impossible  for 
me  to  conceive  that  we  could  destroy  their 
ability  to  wage  war  through  bombing.  The 
cost-price  ratio  Is  so  great  that  I  can't  see 
what  we're  accomplishing  by  it.  So  I  have 
long  stated  that  I  would  limit  the  bombing 
to  the  Infiltration  and  supply  routes,  and 
stop  bombing  population  centers,  and  most 
certainly  stay  away  from  the  borders  of 
China.  We  must  stop  giving  any  provocation 
to  China,  which  for  Its  ovm  reasons  may 
at  some  point  elect  to  come  Into  this  war  and 
need  only  a  provocation  such  as  many  of 
those  we  have  provided  in  Just  the  recent 
past. 

Playboy.  Hanoi  Indicated  In  January  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  undertake  negotiations 
within  a  few  days  after  the  U.S.  stops  its 
bombing  of  the  North.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
U.S.  has  not  yet  responded  officially  to  this 
offer.  If  It  Is  accepted,  what  negotiating  terms 
do  yoti  feel  would  maximize  the  chances  ol 
an  armistice? 

Percy.  I  would  agree  to  negotiate  directly 
vrtth  the  Viet  Cong  as  well  as  with  the  North 
Vietnamese — which  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  so  far  refused  to  consider.  Even  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  sign  an  armistice  with 
us,  the  V.C.  would  carry  on  anyway.  In  my 
Judgment;  so  we've  got  to  deal  with  them. 
We've  got  to  offer  them  assurances  not  only 
that  they  won't  be  exterminated  but  that 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  gain  some  degree 
of  political  support  in  free  elections.  You 
certainly  cannot  expect  them  to  think  that 
we  are  making  serious  negotiating  sugges- 
tions when  we  say  that  six  months  after 
you  withdraw  all  of  your  forces,  we  will  with- 
draw our  forces.  It's  their  country,  after  all. 
Can  you  imagine  what  our  reaction  would  be 
If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  said  to  us.  "You  draw  all  your 
forces  out  and  six  months  later  we  will  draw 
ours  out"?  When  we  put  forward  such  pro- 
posals. Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  laugh  at 
us  m  Hanoi  and  take  it  as  a  further  Indica- 
tion of  our  Insincerity?  We  know  from  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  In  and  talked  to  them 
that  high  North  Vietnamese  officials  have 
said,  "How  do  you  expect  us  to  believe 
the  Johnson  Administration  in  Its  represen- 
tations to  us  when  most  of  the  people  in 
your  own  country  don't  even  believe  It?" 

Playboy.  Do  you  agree  with  the  many  cor- 
respondents and  foreign  diplomats  who  have 
said  that  the  Administration  has  rejected 
peace  feelers  from  Hanoi  that  might  have 
carried  some  hope  of  success? 

Percy.  All  you  can  do  in  a  situation  like 
this  Is  to  listen  to  the  responsible  people 
who  have  special  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
In  Adlai  Stevenson's  famous  conversation 
with  Eric  Sevareld,  that  belief  certainly  came 
through  strongly.  There  was  a  more  recent 
exchange  between  the  Administration  and 
Harry  Ashmore,  a  vice-president  of  that 
wholly    disowned    subsidiary    of    the    Ford 
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Foundation  [the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara — 
Ed.],  that  presented  the  same  feeling.  Nor- 
man Cousins,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Satxirday  Rei-iew.  also  holds  very  strongly 
to  that  view  and  has  written  long  articles 
about  it.  But  I  have  no  pi  r.^onaZ  knowledge 
of  any  rejected  peace  feelers. 

Playboy.  On  your  recent  fact-finding  trip 
around  the  world,  you  certainly  acquired 
flrsthand  knowledge  of  the  war  during  your 
stopover  in  Vietnam,  where  you  were  caught 
in  a  Viet  Conz  mortar  attack  while  inspecting 
a  native  village  about  70  miles  north  of 
Saigon.  Tliere  have  been  various  versions  of 
Just  what  you  were  doing  there  and  of  what 
actually  took  place.  Would  you  care  to  tell 
us  about  it? 

Percy.  First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  this  was 
not  an  unescorted  flight.  No  one  charters  a 
plane  in  Vietnam  and  flies  all  over  at  will. 
I  had  requested  to  see  a  refugee  camp  at 
Lalthleu,  a  camp  set  up  for  displaced  Viet- 
namese whom  our  military  had  told  to  clear 
out  of  the  area  they  lived  in.  I  also  wanted 
to  see  one  where  the  people  were  refugees 
as  a  result  of  Viet  Cong  action  and  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Dakson  because  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  Viet  Cong  massacre  of 
255  natives.  We  took  off  for  Lalthleu  from 
Saigon  on  schedule;  and  on  the  way  there, 
I  asked  the  captain  of  the  plane  if  he  could 
get  clearance  for  us  to  see  Dakson  also.  He 
said  he'd  check  while  we  were  Inspecting 
Lalthleu;  and  when  we  flnlshed  there,  he  told 
us  we  had  been  cleared  for  Dakson.  that  we 
had  time  to  go  there  and  still  get  back  to 
Saigon  for  our  next  appointment. 

As  far  as  I  knew,  Dakson  was  a  secured 
area.  The  armed  refugee  officer  with  us  said 
he'd  taken  other  groups  there.  It  was  broad 
daylight  and  there  Is  a  huge  U.S.  military 
Installation  Just  a  few  kilometers  away.  We 
circled  the  village  five  or  six  times  and  felt 
qtilte  sure  there  was  no  one  there.  But  Just 
the  same,  when  we  took  the  helicopter  In.  we 
left  Loralne  In  the  helicopter,  with  the  blades 
going,  whUe  five  of  us  went  out  to  see  the 
burned-out  areas  and  some  of  the  bunkers 
where  women  and  children  had  been  killed. 

I  was  Just  getting  out  of  one  of  the  bunkers 
when  the  first  mortar  shell  hit.  I  didn't  know 
where  the  helicopter  was.  but  I  started  to 
run  toward  where  I  thought  it  was;  appar- 
ently I  ran  in  the  wrong  direction — toward 
the  Jungle.  Dennis  Smith,  the  refugee  official 
assigned  to  us,  steered  me  back  and  we 
stEirted  running  and  crawling  toward  where 
the  helicopter  had  been.  It  had  taken  off 
with  my  wife  as  soon  as  the  firing  started. 
Dennis  had  a  M-2  rifle  and  he  passed  me 
a  .38-caliber  snub-nosed  pistol.  We  took  five 
mortar  rounds — though  I  counted  only  three, 
because  I  was  so  busy  trying  to  learn  how  to 
operate  this  snub-nosed  pistol — and  about 
15  rounds  of  ground  fire.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  were  in  greater  danger  from  the 
mortar  shells  or  from  me  caxrying  a  pistol — 
or  from  my  garters.  I  was  wearing  an  old  pair 
of  red  garters  I'd  had  about  15  years;  they 
were  very  comfortable.  Well,  we  were  running 
along  after  the  first  shell,  and  when  the 
second  came.  Dennis  Smith  j-elled,  "Flatten," 
and  when  we  got  up  then  and  started  run- 
ning again,  the  garters  came  undone  and 
were  flapping  around.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
"You're  going  to  be  pretty  sorry  if  you  trip 
over  your  own  garters  because  you  were  such 
a  tightwad  you  wouldn't  buy  \-ourself  a  new 
pair."  So  the  next  time  we  hit  the  dust,  I 
ripped  them  off;  for  all  I  know,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Is  wearing  them  today. 

In  any  case.  I  never  got  lower  to  the 
grotmd  than  I  did  then.  We  didn't  know 
where  the  ground  fire  was  coming  from.  I 
didn't  realize  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
could  zero  in  on  us,  nor  did  I  realize  that  we 
were  that  visible  or  that  they  would  really 
have  under  observation  a  village  that  had 
been  totally  wiped  out.  Anyway,  the  shooting 
was  over  in  about  five  minutes,  and  then 
there  waa  deathly  silence  and  we  just  lay 
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there  looking   around,   trying  to  figure  out 
where  the  firing  had  come  from,  and  waiting. 

Tlie  helicopter  with  my  wife  had  gone 
over  to  Song  Be  to  alert  them;  and  within  15 
or  20  minutes,  they  had  four  or  five  hell- 
copters  providing  cover  for  us:  and  our  own 
helicopter  came  back  and  picked  us  up  and 
left — with  us  hanging  in  the  open  door.  It 
was  the  most  comforting  feeling  I've  ever 
had.  seeing  those  other  whlrlybirds  hovering 
around  iis  ours  came  in. 

Playboy.  Did  you  have  time  to  be  fright- 
ened? 

Percy.  Oh,  sure.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
to  realize  you  could  get  Viilled.  I  can  assure 
you  I  didn't  have  to  do  this  to  get  a  feel  for 
the  war. 

Playboy.  Congressman  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio 
charged  that  the  entire  incident  was  staged 
in  order  to  attract  publicity  and  make  you 
look  like  a  civilian  war  hero.  What  was  your 
reaction  to  that? 

Percy.  I'd  be  happy  to  try  to  stage  one 
for  him  sometime,  or  for  anyone  else  who 
thinks  that.  My  relationship  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Just  isn't  that  good. 

Playboy.  Ho  has  been  president  of  North 
Vietnam  since  1945.  In  1954,  President  Elsen- 
hower acceded  to  a  request  from  the  Diem 
regime  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment by  sending  in  a  team  of  military  ad- 
visors. In  retrospect,  do  yoii  feel  that  the 
U.S.  was  wrong  to  become  involved  even  to 
this  extent? 

Percy.  No.  I  think  our  flrst  mistake  was 
when  Jack  Kennedy,  after  meeting  Khru- 
shchev In  Vienna,  decided  to  show  the  Rus- 
sians that  he  meant  business  by  gradually 
escalating  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  from 
a  few  hundred  advisors  to  a  military  force  of 
more  than  15,000  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
That  took  us  from  a  position  of  being  ad- 
visors and  helpers  to  the  status  of  semi- 
combatants.  I  think  that  was  a  difference 
of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree.  And  the  next  mis- 
stake  came  when  President  Johnson  sent  in 
a  force  of  50.000  that  soon  became  a  fighting 
force.  I'd  be  very  interested  to  know  whether 
this  decision  had  the  full  support  of  the 
entire  National  Security  Council.  Then  we 
began  that  intensive  bombing  of  the  North 
after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident:  I'd  like 
to  ge  much  more  certain  than  I  am  that  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  shelling  of 
our  two  ships  were  as  they  were  depicted  to 
us:  I  wonder  whether  we  might  not  have  heen 
wiser  to  have  waited,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
prudently  did  after  we  mistakenly  bombed 
their  ships  in  Haiphong  Harbor,  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  that  surrounded  that  shell- 
ing, rather  than  to  have  used  the  incident 
emotion.illy  to  extract  from  Congress  a  reso- 
lution that  was  not  thoroughly  understood, 
certainly  in  the  implications  of  unilateral 
and  almost  unlimited  authority  it  vested  in 
the  President. 

Playboy.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the 
Tonkin  shelling  might  have  been  a  con- 
trived incident  or  a  pretext  to  escalate  the 
war? 

Percy.  No.  but  I  think  we  reacted  much  too 
hastily  and  rashly  In  the  succeeding  months 
by  steadily  escalating  the  w^r. 

Playboy.  What  do  you  consider  our  justi- 
fication for  being  in  Vietnam  at  all? 

Percy.  We've  stated  .^o  many  different  pur- 
poses and  objectives  that  :t's  hard  to  know 
what  our  national  objective  really  is.  Origin- 
ally, the  Administration  .-ireued  that  cur 
purpose  there  was  to  help  another  people — 
but  now  we've  moved  in  and  taken  over. 
Then  it  was  to  give  them  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  to  ensure  tliem  the  form  of 
government  they  wanted — but  the  argu- 
ments outhned  recently  by  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  some  of  the  dialog  on  the  Senate  floor, 
indicate  that  the  Administration  regards 
Vietnam  as  an  outpost  for  the  United  States 
in  the  struggle  against  China,  Maybe  it's  a 
combination  of  all  these  factors — but  it  would 
be  nice  if  some  of  them  coincided. 

Playboy.  Do  you  thinlt  our  present  China 
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policy  of  h.'^rd-llne  cxcUision,  isolation  and 
noiirecognltlon  Is  sound'' 

I'EHCY.  .^s  liir  as  exclusion  !.«  loncerned.  I 
hope  that  .someday  China'.-;  800,000.000  peo- 
])le  inaylje  a  billion  by  then  will  l>e  rep- 
resented in  ;in  international  orunni/ation  and 
will  have  a  voice  and  will  be  lie.ird.  but  not 
under  the  conditions  they  now  lay  down. 
stKh  as  the  expulsion  of  Nalionali.st  China 
from  the  U  N  Even  though  Taiwan  is  not 
a  large  country,  it  does  have  a  population 
much  larger  ihan  the  populations  of  many 
member  <ountries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  E.ast  Nor  can  we  accede  to  China's 
demand  that  the  United  Slates  be  branded 
as  an  aggressor  in  Korea  Those  are  condi- 
tions that  are  unacceptaVjle  to  us  Nor  do  I 
really  see  that  we  would  gain  much  even 
by  recognition  of  China:  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  put  an  American  emb.issy  in  Pe- 
king for  them  to  use  as  a  target  lor  .scorn, 
why  we  bhotild  put  our  prestiKO  on  the  line 
and  have  bombs  thrown  at  it  and  the  em- 
bassv  s.irkfd  as  the  British  embas.sy  was. 
But  I  think  we  could  take  a  modest  step 
toward  improving  relations  with  China-  by 
removing  the  breach  between  us  and  certain 
of  our  allies  who  now  trade  with  her.  by 
withdrawing  from  them  the  impUrit  threat 
that  they  will  be  considered  our  enemies  as 
long  as  they  trade  with  China.  We  ha\e  noth. 
Ing  to  pain,  and  po.ssibly  a  great  deal  to  lose, 
by  trying  to  isolate  China  completely  irom 
the  rest  fif  the  world. 

Playboy  Administration  spokesmen  argue 
that  if  we  fail  to  pursue  our  policy  of  isolat- 
ing and  containing  China,  it  will  export  Vlet- 
nam-stvle  "people's  revolutions"  through- 
out Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  Do  you 
think  the  U.S.  has  the  right,  even  if  it  has 
the  ability,  to  police  the  world  as  self-ap- 
pointed protector  of  the  oppressed  from  Com- 
munist subversion 

Percy.  No  I  think  the  line  has  to  be  drawn 
where  we  .see  that  there  is  sufficient  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  in  any 
given  country  to  wage  an  all-out  resistance 
against  an  aggressor— if  it  really  is  an  ag- 
gressor— and  to  go  only  into  situations  where 
conditions  are  stable  enough  to  hold  some 
hope  of  success,  much  like  the  tremendous 
investment  we  made  in  western  Europe  and 
its  recoverv  program  We  were  investing  in 
a  known  quantity-  dealing  with  people  who 
h.ad  a  historv  of  stable  government,  people 
with  a  will  10  work  and  build  themselves 
back  up:  that's  why  our  helpine  hand  was 
suflicient  to  put  them  over  the  top  I  think 
we  have  to  gauge  very  carefully  where  an 
a.ssist  trom  the  United  States  can  turn  the 
tide  from  defeat  to  victory,  and  that  judg- 
ment would  be  based,  in  my  mind,  very  much 
upon  the  demonstrated  ability  and  desire  of 
the  people  to  help  themselves. 

If  the  Communists  were  to  present  a  real 
threat  in  the  Philippines,  for  example.  I 
think  we  could  feel  justified  in  offering  our 
assistance  and  support:  we'd  be  building 
on  ."something  more  solid  than  we  are  in 
Vietnam.  The  British  built  on  something 
fairly  solid  in  Malaysia;  the  Malaysians 
reallv  tenaciously  fought  that  war  with  the 
Communists.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if 
Thailand  would,  too.  if  the  threat  were  to 
become  serious.  Years  ago.  I  felt  that  Thai- 
land would  .--way  whichever  way  the  wind 
blew,  but  I've  been  impressed  by  its  con- 
tinuing stability  and  independence.  If  the 
Tl-ials  can  solve  their  problems  with  Commu- 
nist infiltration  m  northeast  Th.ailand — 
really  go  after  it  aggressively — I  think  they 
can  ward  off  trouble  with  the  Chinese.  I'm 
not  really  convinced,  as  many  people  are  in 
this  country,  that  China  is  in  a  position  to 
wage  a  great  many  m.ossive  efforts  even  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  Take  Burma,  for 
example.  Though  it  shares  a  1200-mUe  fron- 
tier with  China,  for  17  years  th  ^  Communist 
Party  has  had  to  remain  unaerground  in 
Burma. 

Playboy.  Are  \cu  as  sanguine  about  the 
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threat  of  Soviet  intervention  and  subversion 
In  Africa  and  Latin  America? 

PxKCT.  Certainly  not  sanguine,  but  the 
degree  of  the  threat  depends  on  where  you're 
talking  about.  In  Cuba,  for  example,  I  think 
the  Russians  have  had  a  good  object  lesson; 
Its  costing  them  •1,000,000  a  day.  I  think 
they'd  like  a  way  to  extract  themselves  from 
that  situation  If  they  could.  And  they 
haven't  gotten  the  return  they  expected  on 
their  Investment  In  the  Middle  East.  They've 
put  two  to  three  billion  doUars  In  there,  and 
I  think  they're  pretty  disillusioned  about 
what  they've  gotten  In  return.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  the  Aswan  Dam,  I  noticed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  almost  a 
desire  to  disassociate  Itself  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  leaves  the  Impression  that  It 
was  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  dam's 
construction.  There  was  a  desire  to  minimize 
the  Soviet  role  and  scoff  at  it  and  point  out 
the  faults — the  lack  of  spare  parts  and  the 
broken  equipment.  So  the  Russians  have  riin 
Into  the  same  problems  with  their  aid  pro- 
gram that  we've  gotten  Into  with  ours. 

Playboy.  If  you  feel  that  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica share  some  of  the  same  problems,  do  you 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  systems  are  slowly  converg- 
ing, as  the  United  States  becomes  progres- 
sively more  socialistic  and  the  U.S.S.R.  more 
capitaltstlc?    - 

Percy.  That's  a  rather  oversimplified  view. 
I  think,  because  there  Is  still  a  vast  difference 
In  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  between  our  two 
systems.  But  I  was  encouraged,  when  I  went 
through  eastern  Europ)e  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1968,  by  the  number  of  questions 
that  came  to  me  about  business  techniques 
and  management  about  how  the  cost  system 
works  and  how  you  price  your  products. 
They're  starting  to  run  their  own  business 
more  and  more  In  eastern  Europe;  they're 
developing  more  "socialistic  incentives." 
I'm  encoioraged  by  that,  but  it's  still  a  long 
way  from  private  enterprise.  I'm  more  en- 
couraged by  the  turnback  of  small  shops  and 
farms  In  some  eastern-European  countries  to 
private  ownership  and  management,  going 
away  from  the  collective  farms.  But  I  don't 
think  you  c.^n  really  say  we're  working  to- 
ward their  system  and  they're  working  to- 
ward ours.  We're  both  simply  responding  to 
changing  conditions.  They're  responding  be- 
cause their  system  doesn't  work  and  It's  ob- 
vious to  them  that  it  doesn't  and  It's  stag- 
nant— but  that  doesn't  mean  they're  neces- 
sarily going  to  give  up  and  provide  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  elections,  and  so 
forth.  That's  a  long  way  off  In  most  of  those 
countries. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  the  changes  in 
Russia's  economic  system  offer  any  prospect 
that  It  will  become  less  hostile  toward  the 
West? 

Pbkct.  What  these  changes  do  Is  shift 
power  gradually;  as  of  now,  the  political  lead- 
ership still  controls  the  economy.  Just  as  in 
this  country,  we  had  a  quiet  revolution  when 
the  entrepreneurs  and  the  owners  of  enter- 
prise— the  Mellons  and  the  Morgans — were 
gradually  replaced  by  professional  manage- 
ment. I  think  the  same  technological  group 
inside  the  Communist  countries  will  grad- 
ually gain  more  control  over  the  economy, 
will  realize  that  the  political  hacks  don't  have 
the  comprehension  and  understanding  to  run 
a  sophisticated  economy.  This  Is  really  one  of 
the  reasons  Khrushchev  was  booted  out — 
and  a  high-ranking  Soviet  ofBcial  told  me 
this  himself;  he  lacked  a  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  modern  enterprise.  He  felt 
you  could  get  people  to  produce  more  simply 
by  exhorting  them  to  production. 

Playboy.  Is  there  any  hope  that  more  eco- 
nomic sophistication  In  the  Soviet  Union 
will  make  them  more  sincere  believers  in 
peaceful  coexistence? 

Percy.  Well,  as  you  separate  the  economy 
from  political  control,  you  begin  to  put  new 
forces  and  new  pressures  to  work  inside  the 
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Soviet  Union.  They  start  to  divert  a  per- 
centage of  the  available  raw  materials  and 
labor  away  from  space  spectaculars  and  mili- 
tary and  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  systems  toward 
the  production  of  consumer-type  goods.  The 
pressure  of  the  people  is  already  going  to 
work  In  that  direction.  I  saw  Russians  stand 
m  Moscow's  GUM  department  store,  15  and 
20  deep,  waiting  to  see  the  display  of  a  wire 
recorder  that  was  obsolete  In  this  country 
20  years  ago.  I  think  that  kind  of  pressure, 
over  a  period  of  years,  is  going  to  find  a 
responsiveness  in  the  political  leadership. 
Playboy.  Let's  discuss  the  responsiveness 
of  the  political  leadership  in  this  country. 
Reflecting  the  view  of  those  who  feel  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  lost  touch  with  the 
people,  most  public-opinion  p)olls  in  recent 
years  have  shown  the  G.O.P.  becoming  a 
smaller  and  smaller  minority  party.  Can  this 
trend  be  reversed? 

Percy.  Yes — by  making  the  G.O.P.  a  more 
appealing,  broadly  based  party,  a  party  that's 
attractive  for  young  people  because  of  the 
excitement  of  Its  Ideas  and  Its  Ideals;  exciting 
for  ethnic  and  minority  groups  because  they 
feel  comfortable  inside  the  party;  exciting 
for  responsible  leadership  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity because  they  feel  that  a  stronger  two- 
party  system  will  be  a  way  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Playboy.  That  might  sound  to  some  like 
an  echo  of  the  Democratic  Party  program. 

Percy.  I  think  It's  the  essence  of  responsi- 
bility for  a  national  party  to  want  to  become 
a  composite  of  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  entire  country,  not  Just  certain  economic 
or  social  or  cultural  segments  of  It. 

Playboy.  Is  there  a  place  for  hard-core 
conservatives  in  that  kind  of  party? 

Percy.  I  think  there  Is  a  place  for  conserva- 
tives in  the  Republican  Party.  Just  as  the 
conservatives  of  the  South  have  found  a  place 
in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Playboy.  Though  your  views  on  law  en- 
forcement and  fiscal  responsibility  are  de- 
cidedly conservative,  your  position  on  most 
public  Issues — from  civil  rights  to  Vietnam — 
Is  more  liberal  than  that  of  many  Democrats. 
Doesn't  this  place  you  In  conflict  with  a 
majority  of  your  own  party? 

Percy.  I  don't  think  so — not  In  the  deepest 
sense.  I'm  a  Republican  because  I  believe 
in  the  primary  thnist  and  emphasis  of  our 
party — which  Is  to  strengthen  government 
from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the 
top  down.  I  tend  to  think  that  the  over-all 
effort  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  to 
place  greater  faith  in  Federal  Government 
and  centralized  authority,  and  less  faith  In 
state  and  local  government. 

Playboy.  Many  moderate  and  liberal  Re- 
publicans deplore  the  fact  that  you  gave 
your  tacit  support  to  the  nomination  of 
Barry  Ooldwater  in  1964.  How  do  you  recon- 
cile your  liberal-leaning  philosophy  with  your 
failure  to  oppose  him? 

Percy.  I  made  an  advance  commitment  to 
support  whoever  might  be  the  nominee 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion. It's  as  simple  as  that.  If  I  had  It  to  do 
over  again,  I  wouldn't  have  made  that  com- 
mitment. But  I  did  and  I  felt  bound  to  honor 
it.  I  don't  think  you  can  begin  a  public 
career  by  breaking  a  public  word  that  you 
have  given.  I  supported  a  man  whose  Integ- 
rity and  decency  I  believed  in.  I  didn't 
agree  with  many  of  his  views,  but  at  least 
I  knew  where  he  stood.  I  couldn't  vote  for 
a  man,  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  I  felt  would 
say  one  thing  in  a  campaign  and  do  the 
opposite  after  he  was  elected.  That  Is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Playboy.   Let's   ask   the   question   In   an- 
other form:   Do  you  think  the  Republican 
Party  should  have  nominated  someone  other 
than  Barry  Goldwater  In  1964? 
Percy.  Yes. 

Playboy.  Would  you  like  to  say  who? 
Percy.  No. 
Playboy.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Goldwater? 
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Percy.  I  voted  a  straight  Republican  ticket. 
Platbot,  Rather  clearly,  Goldwater's  poor 
showing  in  nilnols  helped  defeat  you  in  your 
bid  for  the  governorship.  Do  you  believe  that 
some  other  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
date— such  as  Scranton  or  Rockefeller — 
would  have  helped  you  win? 

Percy.  I  lost  the  governorship  because  I 
deserved  to  lose  It.  I  made  certain  commit- 
ments that  I  shouldn't  have  made,  and  I 
wasn't  as  good  a  candidate  as  I  should  have 
been;  I'm  rather  glad  now  that  I  did  lose,  be- 
cause I  think  I  learned  more  In  defeat  than 
I  would  have  In  victory.  And  I'm  certainly 
enjoying  my  work  as  a  Senator. 

Playboy.  Despite  your  support  for  Gold- 
water  and  your  hard-line  views  on  law  and 
order,  you've  been  the  target  of  a  number 
of  highly  critical  pieces  In  such  conservative 
Journals  as  the  National  Review  and  The  New 
Guard,  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  How  do  you 
account  for  this  conservative  hostility? 

Peect.  Possibly  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
their  part  of  what  true  conservatism  Is.  Many 
of  them,  for  Instance,  are  hostile  toward  me 
for  my  espousal  of  "radical"  laws  such  as 
state  FEPC  and  open  occupancy;  but  I  con- 
sider those  to  be  conservative  measures — 
measures  to  conserve  American  institutions 
and  fulfill  the  promise  of  America.  I  also 
think  it's  conservative  for  us  to  have  enough 
faith  in  the  free-enterprise  system  to  oppose 
tariffs  Imposed  abroad  on  American  prod- 
ucts or  Imposed  here  on  products  coming  In 
from  abroad,  and  to  let  the  free  market  run. 
But  that's  looked  on  by  some  as  a  liberal 
interpretation,  simply  because  so  many  of 
the  economists  In  this  country  agree  with  me 
on  this  principle.  I  also  think  it's  conserva- 
tive to  say  we  have  enough  faith  In  our 
system  that  we  want  to  export  our  ideas,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  get  those  ideas  across 
Is  to  be  willing  to  trade  In  goods.  The  con- 
servatives— at  least  those  you  mentioned — 
oppose  East- West  trade  because  they  want  to 
draw  the  Iron  Curtain  shut  between  us  and 
the  Communist  world  and  engage  In  a  holy 
war.  But  It  all  boils  down  to  a  matter  of 
semantics.  Whatever  the  label — liberal  or 
conservative — none  of  us  Is  less  loyal  as  an 
American,  though  some  might  cast  aspersions 
in  that  direction. 

Playboy.  President  Johnson  has  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  who  seeks  to  find  a  broad  con- 
sensus of  left  and  right  and  then  shapes  his 
solutions  accordingly,  rather  than  one  who 
makes  up  his  own  mind  and  then  tries  to  lead 
the  nation  according  to  the  policies  he  thinks 
are  best.  Which  do  you  feel  is  the  proper  role 
for  a  President? 

Percy.  Before  he  establishes  a  policy  and 
sets  the  country  on  a  course,  the  President 
has  to  decide  how  far  ahead  of  the  people 
he  can  be.  Every  President  must  take  into 
account  that  he  can't  get  so  far  ahead  that 
they  won't  follow  him.  But  the  role  of  any 
public  official  is  to  formulate  his  own  Judg- 
qaent  on  the  major  issues  and  to  fight,  and 
fight  hard,  for  the  principles  for  which  he 
stands,  even  if  this  sometimes  means  defeat. 
Playboy.  There  have  been  almost  daily 
stories  for  a  long  time  now  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  President:  his  temper,  his 
love  of  secrecy,  his  use  of  profanity,  the  way 
he  browbeats  his  staff  and  so  on.  How  rele- 
vant do  you  feel  his  personality  Is  to  a 
Judgment  of  his  general  performance  in 
office? 

Percy.  I  think  the  most  important  things 
are  his  judgment,  his  capability,  his  Integrity 
and  his  qualities  of  leadership,  which  must 
establish  a  tone  and  Inspire  a  people.  Cer- 
tainly he's  an  Immensely  capable  man.  He's 
an  exceedingly  intelligent  man.  And  he's  a 
hard-working  man;  no  one's  ever  accused 
him  of  being  lazy.  The  problem  is  that  he 
lacks  that  Intangible  ability  to  Inspire  people, 
to  give  them  confidence.  The  tone  of  Gov- 
ernment has  suffered  as  a  result  of  it  and 
the  image  of  America  abroad  has  suffered, 
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as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
their  Government  and  even  toward  their 
country  and  themselves.  Now.  this  inspira- 
tional ability  is  an  Important  quality  In  a 
President.  Jack  Kennedy  had  it  in  his  best 
days,  and  so  did  Elsenhower.  Even  President 
Truman,  who  was  maligned  a  great  deal,  had 
high  moments  when  he  inspired  the  people 
with  his  guts  and  his  determination.  But  we 
haven't  seen  much  of  that  in  this  President, 
unfortunately. 

Playboy.  Whether  because  of  his  personal- 
ity or  his  policies,  or  both.  Johnson's  popu- 
larity dropped  so  drastically  a  few  months 
ago  that  some  pundits  began  to  speculate 
that  he  might  decide  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  this  fall.  Though  he's  since 
regained  a  few  points  In  the  polls,  some  still 
feel  that  he  may  not  run.  On  the  off-chance 
that  they're  right,  do  you  think  Hubert 
Humphrey  or  Robert  Kennedy  would  be 
tougher  for  the  Republicans  to  beat? 

Percy.  If  the  voting  level  were  18,  Bobby 
Kennedy  would  be  very  tough. 

Playdoy.  Only  because  of  his  appeal  to 
young  people? 

Percy.  Not  only  that,  of  course — also  lie- 
cause  of  his  ability  to  organize,  the  experi- 
ence he's  had  in  running  a  national  cam- 
paign, his  ability  to  be  concise  In  his  answers 
to  questions,  the  support  he  has  from  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  academic  commvmlty 
and  the  empathy  that  would  still  exist  be- 
cause of  the  recent  tragedy  of  the  death  of 
his  brother.  There  would  be  many  liabilities 
he'd  have  to  overcome,  too.  of  course. 

Playboy.  Such  as? 

Percy.  The  greatest  is  certainly  a  reputa- 
tion— perhaps  nn  undeserved  reputation, 
but  one  he  has  to  live  with — for  ruthlessness. 
for  using  people  to  serve  his  purposes.  And, 
of  course,  he's  lUways  being  compared  with 
his  brother.  Maybe  some  of  his  liabilities  be- 
come his  very  assets.  For  example,  because  he 
Is  who  he  is,  there  is  a  large  group  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  offer  Ideas  and  to  help 
him,  and  he  can  sift  through  them  and  dis- 
card all  but  the  best.  He  Is  an  extremely  good 
organizer,  a  man  who  demands  the  best  per- 
formance. So  people  are  goliLg  to  keep  on  say- 
ing he  Is  ruthless.  On  balance,  though,  I 
would  say  he  Is  a  very  formidable  factor  In 
American  politics,  one  of  the  Republican 
Party  Is  going  to  have  to  contend  with  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  And  behind  him 
Is  Teddy,  who  possesses  many  unique  quali- 
ties of  his  own.  Republicans  and  the  country 
are  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  forget  the 
Kennedy  name. 

Playboy.  Would  you  say  one  of  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy's strengths  Is  that  he  is  less  closely  iden- 
tified with  President  Johnson  and  his  policies 
than  Hubert  Humphrey  would  be? 

Percy.  It's  not  clear  yet  whether  Kenne- 
dy's dlsassociatlon  from  the  President  has 
been  Identified  in  the  public  mind  as  one  of 
deep  conviction  or  Just  political  exp>edlency. 
It's  not  clear,  either,  whether  the  presenta- 
tions that  he  has  made  on  Vietnam  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  general  public.  But  there 
may  be  the  feeling — ^and  this  would  also  be 
true  if  a  Republican  were  elected — that  the 
enemy  might  be  more  inclined  to  negotiate 
with  a  new  Administration  and  a  new  Presi- 
dent. Humphrey,  able  as  he  Is,  would  offer 
more  of  the  same;  he'd  feel  honor  bound  to 
carry  on  the  same  policies  as  Johnson,  be- 
cause lie  wotild  owe  his  allegiance  and  his 
nomination  t-o  the  suppwrt  Johnson  would 
give  him.  Bobby  Kennedy  might  offer  to  the 
country  the  hope  that  a  new  approach  would 
be  taken  to  solving  Vietnam;  and  for  that 
reason,  he  would  perhaps  have  an  advantage 
— especially  since,  by  then,  an  even  more 
compelling  desire  to  end  the  war  would  be 
prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

Playboy.  If  Johnson  runs,  do  you  think  he 
can  l>e  beaten? 

Percy.  Yes.  I  think  he  can — if  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves  then  are 
no  better  than  they  are  now:  a  continuing 
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Vietnam  conflict,  a  huge  deficit,  an  Increase 
in  t:ixes,  lack  of  national  prestige  abroad 
and  lack  of  unity  at  home.  And  Johnson's 
isersorality  is  not  such  as  to  weld  the  country 
together  in  times  of  adversity;  there  Is  no 
cause  for  inspiration,  no  app-arent  ability  to 
create  a  sense  of  unity  or  even  a  feeling  of 
complete  confidence  and  trust. 

Playboy.  If  the  President  Is  able  to  end  the 
war  by  November — either  by  winning  a  mili- 
tary \lctory  or  by  negotiating  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement— do  you  think  the  Republicans  can 
still  beat  him? 

Percy.  In  either  of  those  events,  I  would 
guess  that  he'd  be  re-elected — unless  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  and  the  crisis  of  the  econ- 
omy are  so  severe  that  the  country  is  still  in 
turmoil  despite  our  progress  in  Vietnam.  Bxit 
If  the  war  :s  stlU  going  on,  if  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing inconclusive  situation — draining  not 
25  billion  dollars  but  possibly  30  billion  dol- 
lars a  ye.ir  from  us  here — if  we  have  a  huge 
deficit,  mounting  dissension  within  the 
country  and  mounting  casualties  abroad.  I 
would  say  he'd  have  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  re-elected.  This  is.  of  course,  assum- 
ing we  offer  a  progressive  alternative  program 
.md  constructive,  credible  alternative  candi- 
dates on  the  Republican  side. 

Playboy.  If  the  war  is  ttlll  unsettled  In 
November,  do  you  think  the  Republicans 
can  win  with  a  candidate  such  as  Governor 
Reagan  or  Richard  Nixon,  both  of  whom 
favor  a  step-up  in  the  bombing? 

Percy.  I  think  the  candidate  has  to  pre- 
sent a  logical  alternative  and  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  holds  promise  of  being  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  the  existing  Administra- 
tion. And  I.  for  one,  would  not  feel  that  a 
program  >jf  Just  continuously  escalating  the 
military  effort  holds  any  promise  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  this  war.  I  was  pleased 
when  Dick  Nixon  came  out  against  broaden- 
ing the  war  and  assigned  number-one  priority 
to  the  crisis  of  our  own  cities. 

Playboy.  Despite  the  public-opinion  polls 
showing  Governor  Rockefeller  running  ahead 
of  both  Nixon  and  Reagan,  do  you  think  It 
likely  that  the  Republican  convention  will 
nominate  him,  in  view  of  the  deep  hostility 
of  so  many  conservatives  In  the  party  toward 
him  for  his  stand  against  Goldwater  in  1964? 
Percy.  I  think  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  mood  of  the  delegates  in  1968 — whether 
they  will  cling  to  the  past  and  feel  that  some- 
one should  be  punished  for  his  conduct  of 
four  years  ago  or  whether  they  will  look  to 
the  future  and  decide  that  their  function 
Is  to  nominate  someone  who  can  win.  I  think 
we  can  have  the  kind  of  convention  that 
looks  toward  the  future. 

Playboy.  So  you  think  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  Is  not  necessarily  ruled  out? 
Percy.  No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all. 
Playboy.  How  about  yourself?  In  Novem- 
ber 1966,  right  after  your  election,  you  said, 
"I  can  foresee  no  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  be  expected  to  do  other  than  be  a 
good  United  States  Senator  for  the  next 
six  years."  Do  you  now  foresee  any  such  cir- 
cumstances? 

Percy.  No.  I  see  a  sufficient  number  of 
candidates  in  the  field  who  have  the  capa- 
bility of  being  a  good  candidate  and  a  good 
president  that  there  would  not  be  any  re- 
quirement on  my  part  to  enter  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Playboy.  Still,  most  politicians  seem  to 
regard  you  as  a  compromise  candidate  on 
whom  almost  everyone  in  the  party  could 
agree  if  the  front-runners  fall.  Do  you  think 
you  might  come  into  the  Presidential  pic- 
ture that  way? 

Percy.  I  haven't  changed  my  opinion  a  bit 
that  the  best  thing  I  could  be  doing  to  ful- 
fill my  existing  responsibilities  is  to  be  a 
good  United  States  Senator.  I  am  not  one  to 
detract  from  the  present  by  worrying  about 
some  future  time. 

Playboy.  When  you  talk  of  some  future 
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lime,  are  you  referring  to  some  time  later 
than  1968? 

Percy.  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  live 
dav  bv  dav  and  do  well  the  Job  you've  been 
given  "to  do.  I  can't  see  that  the  1968  nomina- 
tion will  t'O  to  .someiaie  other  than  a  candi- 
date—and  I  don't  intend  to  be  a  candidate. 

Playboy.  Do  you  agree  with  the  analysis 
of  some  comir.entatcrs  that  your  only  real 
chance  for  the  1968  Presidential  nomination 
will  come  if  Nixon  or  Romney  knock  each 
other  out  In  the  primaries? 

Percy.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  If 
either  man  were  to  go  all  the  way  through 
the  primaries  and  win  all  of  them  and  were 
also  able  to  convince  the  party  that,  having 
won  the  Republican  primaries,  he  also  had 
sufficient  appeal  to  win  a  general  election 
by  attracting  the  Independent  and  Demo- 
cratic votes  that  would  be  necessary.  I  think 
that  that  candidate  will  be  the  nominee.  I 
don't  think  Us  :.ece.ssarily  true  that  Just 
winning  Republican  primaries— with  the  Re- 
publican Party  being  only  26  percent  or 
whatever  it  is  of  the  total  electorate  today- 
guarantees  his  nomination,  let  alone  the  elec- 
tion. 

PLAvnoy   Have  you  con.sldered  fnlt-rintj  :iny 

of  the  primaries  yourself? 

Percy  I  liave  tio  intention  of  going  into 
anv  primaries. 

Playboy.  Will  vou  sign  the  affidavit — say- 
ing that  vou  are  not  a  Presidential  candi- 
date  that'.'-  required  to  '.ake  your  name  olf 

the     ballot     in     Wiscon.-m,     Nebraska     .md 
Oregon? 

Peri  v  If  .^oineonc  put  the  atfidav  It  in  front 
of  me  today  and  raid  '.'.n:,  i.s  the  day  It  ha.s 
to  be  signed.  I  would  sign  It. 

Playboy.  Thi.s  Interview  will  be  publ:.^hed 
in  April.  Will  your  answer  be  the  same  then? 

Percy  Well.  I  made  one  conunltment  that 
ijound  ir.e  In  the  luture  jhis  promise  to  sup- 
port 'he  candidate  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  in  1964— Ed.).  I'm  not 
about  to  do  the  same  thing  again. 

Playboy.  Without  specific  regard  to  1968 
or  even  1972— would  you  like  to  be  President 
someday  ? 

Percy.  I've  heard  it  said  that  I've  always 
had  a  desire  to  be  President,  and  I've  really 
wondered  where  that  came  from.  I  even 
heard  someone — an  anonymous  landlady  of 
mine — quoted  as  saying  that  I  had  told  her 
one  time  that  this  was  my  ambition.  Well.  I 
can  certlfv  that  there  is  no  one  living  or  dead 
who  has  ever  heard  me  say  I  wanted  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
member  of  mv  family.  I've  talked  about 
wanting  to  be  In  public  life,  but  even  that 
was  onlv  In  recent  years.  Though  I've  lon« 
wanted  to  go  into  government.  I  wasn't  sure 
that  it  would  be  the  elective  route.  However. 
now  that  I  have  gone  that  route — and  won — 
and  now  that  I've  begun  to  be  mentioned  in 
some  circles  as  a  prospect  for  national  office. 
I  will  someday  have  to  give  that  possibility 
very  sober  consideration;  for  I  think  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  simply  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  if  you  didn't  have 
confidence  that  vou  could  handle  the  burden 
of  the  office.  I  "think  you  have  to  develop 
that  sense  of  confidence  as  you  start  working 
and  grappling  with  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment, I  should  think  that  anyone  in  public 
life  would  feel  that  he  might  be  qualified  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  Presidency — and  yet  would 
also  feel  a  profound  sense  of  Inadequacy  at 
the  enormity  of  Its  responsiblUties.  But  I 
would  not  know  today  of  any  reason  that  I 
would  shirk  those  responsibilities  if  my  par- 
ty and  my  country  should  ever  ask  me  to  as- 
sume higher  office.  But  I  do  not  seek  It  and 
I  have  a  sense  of  immense  satisfaction  In  the 
work  that  I'm  now  doing  in  the  Senate. 

Playboy.  Could  we  put  that  down  aa  a 
qualified  yes? 

Percy.  Yes,  perhaps  that. 

Playboy.  You've  been  mentioned  as  a  like- 
ly prospect  for  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  slot  U 
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you  don't  get  the  Presidential  nomination 
this  year.  Would  you   accept  It? 

Pebcy.  I  think  It  would  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  who  the  Presidential  candidate 
was.  and  whether  I  felt  that  I  could  perform 
best  for  the  country  and  the  party  as  Vice- 
President  or  as  a  Senator. 

Playboy.  Then  you  wouldn't  foreclose  the 
possibility? 

Percy.  No,  I  wouldn't  feel  that  there'd  be 
any  basis  by  which  I  had  the  right  now  to  say 
It  should  be  accepted  or  rejected.  It  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  and 
the  conditions. 

Playboy.  During  the  primaries  In  1960, 
John  Kennedy's  Catholicism  became  a  cam- 
paign Issue  when  critics  expressed  their  con- 
cern that  his  administrative  judgment  as 
President  might  be  prejudiced  by  his  reli- 
gious persuasion.  He  said  It  wouldn't,  and  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  It  wasn't.  But  If  you 
were  to  become  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
It's  likely  that  the  religious  Issue  would  be 
brought  up  again.  Would  your  commitment 
as  a  pracUclng  Christian  Scientist  Influence 
your  attitude  toward  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  medical  research,  heart-cancer- 
stroke  centers,  Medicare,  and  the  like? 

Percy.  Not  at  all.  For  17  years,  I've  been 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
operates  one.  Qi  the  greatest  medical  centers 
In  the  fiounirj.  I've  also  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  cancer  research  and  heart-disease 
research.  In  fact,  I  support  a  strong  Federal 
program  In  these  areas,  because  I  think  It's 
much  more  effective  and  less  expensive  to 
have  a  central  source  for  much  of  our  re- 
search rather  than  have  the  50  states  each 
engage  In  separate  research  programs.  I've 
never  tried  to  Impose  my  own  religious  views 
upon  anyone  else.  And  I've  never  found  the 
slightest  Inconsistency  In  my  saying  to  those 
who  put  their  total  reliance  In  medicine  that 
they  should  have  the  best  medical  attention, 
the  best  medical  care,  the  best  doctors  they 
can  possibly  have. 

Playboy.  Do  you  use  doctors  or  medication 
yourself? 

Percy.  I've  always  gone  to  a  dentist  and 
I  have  a  good  eye  doctor  to  whom  all  the 
members  of  the  family  go  regularly.  And  I 
have  always  had  physical  examinations — for 
the  Navy  and  for  Insurance.  When  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  I  went  over  and  met  the  doctor 
who  Is  the  Senate  physician.  But  I  don't  take 
medicines  or  drugs  and  have  not  found  It 
necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital,  though  on 
occasion  my  wife  has.  When  she  broke  her 
ankle,  she  had  It  set  In  the  hospital;  and 
when  she's  had  a  baby,  she's  gone  to  a  hos- 
pital. But  I've  never  found  It  necessary  to 
take  drugs,  and  I  seem  to  be  surviving  In 
good  health. 

Playboy.  But  If  you  or  one  of  your  family 
became  seriously  111,  would  you  consult  a 
doctor? 

Percy.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to,  if  I  weren't 
able  to  handle  It  any  other  way.  But  I  have 
never  known  of  a  family  that  faced  a  critical 
health  crisis,  the  potential  death  or  loss  of 
a  member  of  the  family,  that  did  not  resort 
to  prayer  as  well  as  to  medicine.  It's  Just  a 
matter  of  to  what  degree  you  rely  upon 
prayer — In  the  flrst  Instance  or  In  the  last 
Instance.  I  do  It  In  the  first  instance. 

Playboy.  Many  Christian  Scientists  have 
led  local  fights  against  water  fluoridation. 
Do  you  share  their  attitude? 

Percy.  No,  I  don't.  I  feel  that  the  position 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church  is  wrong  In 
this  regard.  I  don't  look  on  fluoridation  .^s 
a  medical  additive;  I  think  it's  a  mineral 
additive.  I  feel  that  if  a  community  decides — 
In  whatever  way  It  makes  its  decision, 
through  a  city  council,  through  a  plebiscite, 
through  the  directive  of  the  health  author- 
ities— that  fluoride  should  be  added  to  the 
water.  If  someone  doesn't  want  to  drink  the 
water  with  the  fluoride  in  It,  he  can  always 
buy  bottled  water.  But  since  99  percent  of 
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the  people  want  it  and  are  convinced  of  Its 
proven  beneficial  effects,  I  think  they  should 
have  It  Tliat's  why  I've  supported  fluori- 
dated water  ihrou^h  the  years,  despit*  the 
official  position  of  my  church. 

Playboy.  You  yourself  do  not  smoke  and 
are  rep>orted  not  to  drink  anything  more 
than  an  occa,slonal  Dubonnet.  Do  you  serve 
liquor  to  your  guests  or  permit  them  to 
smoke? 

Percy.  Yes.  of  course.  I  don't  try  to  Impose 
any  of  my  beliefs  upon  any  of  my  friends  or 
guests. 

Playboy.  When  you  were  at  Bell  &  Howell, 
you  reportedly  started  the  morning  at  home 
with  Bible  study.  Do  you  and  your  family 
still  start  your  day  this  way? 

Percy,  'yes.  we  try  to.  I  think  you  have  to 
take  time  out  for  the  things  you  think  are 
important — and  not  Jiust  on  Sunday. 

Playboy.  We  realize  that  this  is  a  painful 
subject,  but  has  the  murder  of  your  daughter 
Valerie  changed  the  way  you  and  your  family 
live?  Do  you  take  any  special  precautions  for 
their  safety? 

Pkrcv.  Ye.";. 

Playboy.  You've  had  more  than  your  share 
of  misfortune  during  your  life.  Has  It  made 
you  fatalistic  about  the  future,  or  have  you 
managed  to  retain  your  optimism? 

Percy.  No,  I'm  not  fatalistic.  I've  still  got 
a  lot  to  be  thankful  for^and  a  lot  worth 
working  for.  I  don't  think  my  life  Is  really 
any  different  from  anyone  else's  life  in  that 
sense.  Everyone  has  some  success  and  every- 
one suffers  some  setbacks:  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys may  be  deeper  as  you  get  into  something 
like  politics,  but  every  Individual  story  I've 
ever  known  in  life  has  a  chapter  that  has  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  side  to  It.  Along  with 
everyone  else.  I've  simply  had  my  share  of 
both.  Both  provide  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge. 

Playboy.  You  said  you  feel  that  there's 
still  a  lot  worth  working  for  In  your  lifetime. 
What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 

Percy.  I  hope  that  In  the  course  of  my 
lifetime  in  politics  I  can  contribute  to  a 
restoration  of  the  confidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  expect  In  their 
Government — the  Executive  branch  as  well 
as  the  Legislative — and  the  confidence  the 
people  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  expect  In 
American  leadership.  All  the  problems  this 
nation  faces — Vietnam,  urban  renewal,  law 
and  order,  racial  equality,  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary responsibility — all  are  subordinate  to 
the  overall  question  of  whether  leadership 
can  be  restored  in  America.  The  nation  needs 
a  sense  of  confidence  that  we  in  government 
have  the  perception  not  only  to  recognize 
these  problems  but  to  shape  solutions  for 
them,  and  the  courage  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  these  solutions. 
The  only  way  for  a  nation  to  be  respected — 
by  itself  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world — 
is  to  be  respectable.  In  thought,  action  and 
deed.  I  hope  to  contribute  to  the  process  of 
restoring  that  respectability — and  to  the 
revival  of  America's  belief  In  Its  own  destiny 
and  In  itself. 


Apnl  8,  1968 


Prince    Georges    County    Firemen    and 
Policemen  Owed  Debt  of  Gratitude 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
volunteer  and  paid  firemen  of  Prince 
Georses  County  for  performing  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  their  duties  by 
helping  fight  arson  and  fire  in  Washing- 


ton last  Friday  and  Saturday  during  the 
height  of  our  crisis. 

I  have  been  informed  that  more  than 
200  volunteer  firemen  and  others  from 
Prince  Georges  County  assisted  the  Dis- 
trict Fire  Department  fight  a  rash  of 
fires  under  the  most  deplorable  circum- 
stances where  bystanders  threw  rocks, 
bricks,  and  bottles  in  some  instances. 
Certainly  these  men  are  the  heroes  of 
this  conflict  and  their  work  should  not  go 
unrecognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prince  Georges 
Coimty  Fire  Board  told  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing companies  had  men  and  equip- 
ment in  Washington  and  I  would  like  to 
mention  their  names  for  the  public  rec- 
ord. They  are  the  Hyattsville,  Cottage 
City,  Mount  Rainier,  Brentwood,  River- 
dale,  Bladensburg,  College  Park,  BerwjTi 
Heights,  Tuxedo-Cheverly,  Forestville, 
Clinton,  Morningslde,  West  Lanham,  Sil- 
ver Hill,  Landover  Hills,  Beltsville,  Allen- 
town  Road,  Chillum-Adelphi,  Greenbelt, 
Bowie,  and  Oxon  Hill  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments. I  think  that  we  all  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  policemen  of  Prince  Georges  County 
who  worked  long  and  difficult  shifts  to 
prevent  the  violence  and  looting  from 
spreading  into  our  county. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


All  Citizens  Must  Get  Involved 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
pace  of  modem  society  quickens  so  in- 
creases the  responsibility  of  citizens  to 
keep  informed  on  the  major  issues  fac- 
ing our  country.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  the  political  process.  In  the 
political  arena,  group  action  is  more 
effective  than  individual  action.  There- 
fore, for  the  individual  citizen  his  most 
effective  vehicle  for  getting  positive  re- 
sults is  to  join  and  participate  with  an 
organization  which  has  definite  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  last  weekend  was 
designated  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  its  constituent  State 
Associations  as  "Teachers-in-Politics 
Weekend."  It  is  the  NEA  belief  that 
through  full  teacher  participation  in 
politics  it  will  allow  them  to  achieve  in 
an  orderly  fashion  the  educational 
benefits  that  will  improve  the  political 
climate  of  communities.  States,  and  our 
Nation. 

Although  I  am  sure  teachers  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  partisan  politics 
have  no  place  in  the  classroom,  our  great 
Nation  needs  a  strong  two-party  system 
to  continue  to  prosper  and  move  for- 
ward. The  teacher  stands  in  an  unique 
position  to  develop  student  interest  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Sp'iaker.  I  commend  the  NEA  and 
its  State  affiliates  for  their  efforts  over 
this  past  weekend.  By  encouraging  more 
people  to  get  involved  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation,  only  one  result  can 
occur — better  government. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

UF  ^•K^•^'SYLV.^^•IA 

IN  XHE  HO0.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  8.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  not 
since  November  '22.  1963.  has  our  Nation 
been  so  shocked  by  a  senseless,  a  mind- 
less, an  insane  assas.'^ination  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  symbol  of  peace  and 
nonviolence,  equality  and  brotherhood 
among  men  has  been  taken  from  us  by 
violence. 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream  for 
America  and  -is  he  .^nid.  it  was  "a  dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream." 

America  should  rededicate  itself  to 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream.  As  a  sym- 
bol of  that  rededication.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  direct  the 
striking  of  a  medal  honoring  this  great 
American.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
the  presentation  of  this  medal  to  his 
courageous  widow. 

I  first  met  Dr.  King  and  heard  his  elo- 
quence at  a  Freedom  Now  rally  at  Forbes 
Field  in  Pittsburgh.  In  later  years  and  on 
many  occasions  I  worked  with  him  and 
the  Southern  Cliristian  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  civil  rights  legislation.  He  be- 
came my  friend. 

I  have  often  marveled  at  his  eloquence 
but  particularly  in  August  of  1963  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  here  in  Washington 
The  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom  will  live  long  in  the  memorj'  of 
those  who  participated  in  it  and  those 
who  saw  so  much  of  it  on  television.  It 
was.  iJerhaps.  the  single  greatest  demon- 
stration of  unity  for  justice  that  this  Na- 
tion has  seen. 

Unquestionably  the  outstanding  event 
that  day  was  Dr.  King's  speech,  "I  Have 
a  Dream."  The  text  of  that  stirring  and 
prophetic  speech  follows: 

I  H^VE  A  Dream 
(By  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  you  today  In 
what  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
demonstration  for  freedom  in  the  history  of 
otir  nation. 

Five  score  years  ago,  a  great  American,  In 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
momentous  decree  came  as  the  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  for  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who 
had  been  seared  in  the  flames  of  withering 
Injustice.  It  came  as  the  Joyous  daybreak  to 
end  the  long  night  of  their  captivity. 

But  one  hundred  years  later  the  Negro 
still  is  not  free.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
life  of  the  Negro  Is  still  badly  crippled  by  the 
manacles  of  segregation  and  the  chains  of 
discrimination.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
Negro  lives  on  a  lonely  Island  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  pros- 
perity. One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  Is 
still  languished  In  the  corners  of  American 
society  and  finds  himself  an  exile  In  his  own 
land.  So  we  have  come  here  today  to  drama- 
tize the  shameful  condition. 

In  a  sense  we've  come  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects 
of  our  republic  wrote  the  magnificent  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promis- 
sory note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men, 
yes,  black  men  as  well  as  white  men,  should 
be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rlghta  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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It  l.'i  obxious  loday  that  .^n1erica  has  de- 
l.iulted  ^■n  tills  i)rfinns.«ory  note  insofar  as 
tier  citi/ens  of  color  are  conceriied.  Instead 
of  hoiKiring  tliis  bacred  obligation.  America 
lia.';  yiv(Mi  \hc  N'PHro  jjcoijle  a  bad  check,  a 
check  wliich  ins  come  back  marked  "In- 
sufflcient  Fund.s."  But  we  refuse  to  believe 
the  bank  of  Ju-^lice  is  ij.inkrupt.  We  relu.<;e 
to  believe  that  there  are  insufllcient  lands  in 
the  great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  na- 
tion. So  we  have  come  to  cash  this  check,  n 
cht'ck  th:ir  will  give  u.s  upon  deni-ind.  the 
riti'.os  oi  ireedom  i>nd  tlie  security  of  Justice. 
Wf-  !.avp  also  come  to  this  tiallowed  spot  to 
remind  .-Vnierica  of  the  fierce  urgenry  of 
now. 

This  is  no  t:m'  to  engage  in  the  Uixiirv  of 
coolins-'  oiT  or  to  take  the  tranquUlzing  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  t.j  make  renl 
the  premises  of  domorracy.  Now  is  the  time 
:o  rise  :rom  the  dark  and  (iesoUite  valley  of 
spgieBatJon  to  the  .--unlit  path  of  racial  lus- 
tice.  Now  is  the  time  to  lift  cur  nation  Irom 
the  qtiicksards  of  racial  injustice  to  the 
.solid  rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  i.=  the  time 
to  make  justice  a  reality  for  all  of  God's 
children. 

It  wcu:d  be  I.nal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment.  This  swel- 
tering summer  of  the  Negro's  legitimate  dls- 
lontent  will  not  p.iss  until  there  Is  an  in- 
vigorating autumn  of  freed'.nn  and  equality. 
Nineteen  sixty-tliree  is  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. Those  who  hoped  that  the  Negro 
needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now  be 
content  v.lll  have  a  rude  awakening  if  the 
nation  leturns  to  business  as  usual.  There 
will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  Negro  Is  guaranteed  his  cltl- 
zensiiip  rights.  Tlie  whirlwinds  of  revolt  will 
continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
nation  until  the  bright  day  of  Justice 
emerges. 

But  there  is  something  I  must  say  to  my 
people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  justice 
In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wTongful  deeds. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  free- 
dom by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our 
.struggle  on  the  hlaih  plane  of  dignity  and 
discipline.  We  must  not  allow  our  creative 
protest  to  degenerate  into  physical  violence. 
Again  and  again  we  mtist  rise  to  the  majestic 
height  of  meeting  physical  force  with  .soul 
force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  community  must  not  lead 
us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for  many 
of  our  white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by  their 
presence  here  today,  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our  des- 
tiny. They  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
freedom  is  inextricably  bound  to  our  free- 
dom. We  cannot  walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We  can- 
not turn  back.  There  are  lho,se  who  are  ask- 
ing the  devotees  of  civil  rights:  "When  will 
you  be  satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with  the  fatigue 
of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  In  the  motels 
of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of  the  cities. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro's 
basic  mobility  Is  from  a  smaller  ghetto  to 
a  larger  one.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  our  children  are  stripped  of  their  self-hood 
and  robbed  of  their  dignity  by  signs  stating: 
"For  Whites  Only."  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the  Negro  In  Mississippi  cannot  vote 
and  the  Negro  in  New  York  believes  he  has 
nothing  for  which  to  vote.  No,  no.  we  are  not 
satisfied  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
Justice  rolls  down  like  the  waters  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you 
have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  Jail  cells,  some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where   your  quest   for  freedom 
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left  you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion and  stapeerc'd  by  the  winds  of  police 
brutality.  Y>  u  have  been  the  xeterans  of 
creative  stiff"  ring.  Continue  to  work  with 
the  faith  that  u'learncd  suffering  is  redemp- 
tive. 

Go  back  to  Mls;isslppl.  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama, go  back  to  South  drolina,  go  back 
to  Georgia,  co  back  to  Ixiu'slana,  go  back 
to  t!ie  sUmiB  .Hid  ghettos  o(  our  nort'iern 
cities  knowing  tliat  somehow  tins  situ.it'on 
c»n  and  will  be  chiiuged.  1-et  us  not  wallow 
in  the  \ alley  of  despair. 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  Iriends,  oven 
tiiouph  we  incp  the  dimculties  of  today 
and  loinorrov.  I  still  have  i  dream  It  is  a 
dream  deeplv  rooted  in  the  American  <iream. 
I  have  a  dream  tliat  one  day  this  nation 
v.ill  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning 
of  lis  creed-  "We  hold  these  trulh-s  to  be 
self-evident  that  all  men  i.re  created  equ.il  " 
I  have  a  dream  that  or.e  day  on  tiie  red 
hills  of  Oenvgia  lUe  sons  cif  former  slaves 
and  the  sons  of  lormer  sla\eowners  will  be 
.ible  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
l)rothcrho:)d, 

I  liave  a  dream  that  one  dav  even  t!ie  State 
of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with  the 
heat  of  iniustioe.  sweltering  witli  the  lipat 
of  oppression,  will  be  transformed  into  an 
oasis  (if  freedom  and  justice  I  have  a  dream 
that  my  four  little  children  will  one  day 
l:ve  ma  nation  where  they  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the 
content  of  their  char.icter.  I  have  a  dream 
tixiay. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  down  in  .Ala- 
bama with  Its  vicious  racists,  with  its  Gov- 
ernor having  his  lips  dripping  with  the 
words  of  interposition  and  nullification — 
one  dav  right  there  in  .Alabama,  little  black 
bovs  and  black  girls  will  1)0  .ible  to  join 
hands  with  little  white  boys  and  white  girls 
as  sisters  and  brothers. 
I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  .md  mountain 
shall  be  made  low,  the  roueh  places  will  be 
made  plain  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  It 
together. 

This  is  our  hope.  This  Is  the  faith  that  I  go 
back  to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain  of 
despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  transform  the  Jangling  discords 
of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  symphony  of 
brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we  will  be  able 
to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  to 
struggle  together,  to  go  to  Jail  together,  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  together,  knowing  that 
we  will  be  tree  one  day. 

This  win  be  the  day  when  all  of  God's 
children  will  be  able  to  sing  with  new  mean- 
ing: 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 

Land  of  the  pligrims'  pride. 

From  every  mountain-side 

Let  Freedom  ring." 

And  If  America  Is  to  be  a  great  nation,  this 
must  become  true.  So.  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodigious  hill  tops  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountains 
of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the 
heightening  Alleghenles  of  Pennsylvania.  Let 
freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped  Rockies  of 
Colorado.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curva- 
ceous slopes  of  California.  But  not  only  that, 
let  freedom  ring  from  Stone  Mountain  of 
Georgia. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi.  From  every  mountainside, 
let  freedom  ring.  And  when  we  allow  free- 
dom to  ring,  when  we  let  It  ring  from  every 
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village  rrom  every  hamlet,  from  every  state 
and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up 
that  day  when  all  of  God's  children,  black 
men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Prot- 
estantB  and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join 
hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Negro  spiritual:  "Pree  at  last!  free  at  last! 
Thank  God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last  I" 

The  apostle  of  nonviolence  has  gone. 
What  must  we  now  do?  I  submit  that 
this  Congress  must  pass  the  civil  rights 
bill  with  the  open  housing  amendment 
intact,  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  We  must  not  do  this,  how- 
ever because  we  have  been  intimidated. 
cowed,  frightened  or  out  of  expediency. 
We  must  do  it  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do:  we  must  do  it  because  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  help  make  Dr. 
King's  dream  come  true. 
In  Bob  Dylan's  words: 
How  many   roads  must  a  man  walk   down 

before  he's  called  a  man? 
How  many  seas  must  a  white  dove  sail  before 

he  Bleeps  in  the  sand? 
How  many  times  must  the  cannon  balls  ny 

before  they're  forever  banned? 
How  many  ye.ftff  can  a  mountain  exist  before 

It's  waslied  in  the  sea? 
How  many  years  can  some  people  exist  before 

they're  allowed  to  be  free? 
How  many  times  can  a  man  turn  his  head 

and  pretend  he  Just  doesn't  see? 
How  many  times  must  a  man  look  up  before 

he  can  see  the  sky? 
How  many  ears  must  one  man  have  before 

he  can  hear  people  cry? 
How  many  deaths  will  It  take   til  he  knows 

that  too  many  people  have  died? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Teeta.  of  Norfolk.  Va.; 
and  a  half-brother.  Harry  J.  Wamlck.  of 
Baltimore  county. 
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Mortar  Attack  KilU  Army  Man 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt  Curtis  A.  Rhodes,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  Including  the 
foUowing  article  in  the  Record: 

MORTAR     ATTACK    KlIAS     ARMT     MAN— CAPT. 
CtTBTIS  RHODES  LIVED  IN  GaRRETT  COtJNTT 

Capt.  Curtis  A.  Rhodes,  a  26-year-old  career 
Army  ofBcer  from  Swanton.  In  Garrett  Coun- 
ty who  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam, 
was  killed  in  a  mortar  attack  Monday  In  Long 
Blnh,  the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Belle  Simpson, 
who  lives  with  their  three  children  In  Swan- 
ton,  said  Capteln  Rhodes  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam  for  67  days  before  his 
death.  ^^    . 

Captain  Rhodes  was  klUed  In  an  attack 
early  Monday  morning  on  his  billet  In  Long 
Blnh,  about  15  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  ac- 
cording to  a  telegram  Mrs.  Rhodes  received 
from  the  Defense  Department.  He  was  ap- 
parently m  bed.  perhaps  asleep,  when  the 
attack  occurred  at  1:30  A.M..  Mrs.  Rhodes 
said. 

Born  in  Swanton.  Captain  Rhodes  met  his 
wife  while  he  was  a  student  In  West  Virginia. 
They  were  married  January  25.  1962. 

Besides  his  wife.  Captain  Rhodes  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons.  Lance  E.,  5 ',-4,  Chester  A.. 
4  and  John  B..  3;  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Rhodes,  also  of  Swanton;  a  brother, 
Michael  Rhodes,  of  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.; 
three  slaters,  Mrs.  Orval  Teets,  of  Swanton, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hutson,  of  Pederalsburg,  Md., 


The  Greatne»s  of  President  Johnson 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1968 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker— 
L>-ndon  Haines  Johnson  .  .  .  made  one  of 
the  great  patrloUc  moves  of  American  his- 
tory. He  sacrificed  himself  for  his  nation. 

This  is  the  editorial  view  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle.  And  it  is  difficult  to  And 
fault  with  this  assessment  of  what  must 
be  one  of  the  most  courageous  acts  in  the 
long  and  honored  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presidency. 

As  one  who  has  supported  many  of  the 
President's  policies  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  believe  that  President  Johnson  has  al- 
ways been  motivated  by  one  funda- 
mental consideration— the  national  in- 
terest. And  I  think  thai  those  who  have 
doubted  this  fact,  those  who  accused  the 
administration  of  dubious  partisanship, 
must  now  understand  that  the  man  in 
the  White  House  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  patriots  in  American  historj'. 

President  Johnson's  goals  today  re- 
main unchanged  from  what  they  were 
4I2  years  ago  when  he  assumed  office. 
His  goals  are  a  strong  and  united  Amer- 
ica in  a  peaceful  world. 

We  can  be  assured  that  in  the  time  re- 
maining to  him.  Lyndon  Johnson  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  move  America 
ahead  toward  the  realization  of  these 
cherished  goals. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  this  timely 
editorial  from  the  Houston  Chronicle: 
L.  B.  J.'s  Patriotic  Sacrifice 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Sunday  night 
made  one  of  the  great  patriotic  moves  of 
American  history. 

He  sacrtflced  hlmseU  for  his  nation. 

Regardless  of  what  his  motives  were,  he 
subjugated  hla  own  pride  and  ambition  tt) 
the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  the  world, 
hopefully  to  bring  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  unity  in  the  United  States. 

His  renunciation  of  the  Democratic  noinl- 
nation  for  another  term  as  President  ell - 
mlnatee  the  opportunity  for  his  opponents  at 
home  and  abroad  to  construe  his  actions  as 
pollticial  during  the  remainder  of  his  term 

in  office. 

It  lends  strong  conviction  to  his  bid  to 
Hanoi  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  can  negoti- 
ate for  an  end  to  war  without  there  being 
a  suspicion  by  Hanoi  that  he  was  doing  it 
to  enhance  his  reelection  chances.  His  order 
to  stop  most  of  the  bombing  and  de-escalate 
the  war  puts  his  opponents,  here  and  abroad, 
squarely  on  the  spot.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  have 
difficulty  explaining  to  the  world  why,  If 
he  does  not  accept  the  offer  to  negotiate,  that 
he  has  declined  peace  again. 

Sens  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  the  preeldential  aspirants,  and 
Sen  J  William  Fulbright.  the  carping  critic, 
will  have  to  do  more  now  than  Just  oppose 
Johnson's  policies.  If  they  want  thinking 
Americans  to  pay  any  attention  to  them  they 
will  have  to  come  up  with  some  answers  of 
their  own.  It's  easy  to  cirtlcize.  but  difficult 
to  construct  and  commit  one-self  to  specific 
policies  as  the  President  has  had  to  do. 

Thoee  who  have  supported  Preeldent  John- 
son's poUciee  in  Vietnam,  and  The  Chronicle 


believes  this  consUtutes  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, were  pleased  that  although  he  sacri- 
ficed his  own  political  future  to  offer  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  he  warned  Hanoi  that 
the  United  States  "will  not  accept  a  fake 
soluUon  to  this  long  and  arduous  struggle 
and  call  it  peace".  He  added  that  "If  peace 
does  not  now  come  through  negotiations,  It 
will  come  when  Hanoi  understands  that  our 
common  resolve  Is  unshakable,  and  our 
common  strength  Is  invincible".  It  Is  this  at- 
titude of  the  President's  that  The  Chronicle 
has  so  strongly  admired  and  supported.  It 
is  the  traditional  American  attitude;  it  is 
the  sane  course  for  our  own  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  m^lng  the  peace  offer,  the  President 
omltterf  our  previous  requirement  that  we 
will  not  make  Hanoi  give  us  assurance  in 
advance  that  the  Communists  will  not  use 
the  de-escalation  to  build  up  its  own  forces. 
He  also  pledged  that  if  Hanoi  will  start  mov- 
ing its  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
begin  to  move  ours.  For  those  who  tear  that 
a  negotiated  peace  now  will  only  end  in  the 
Communists  taking  over  South  Vietnam,  the 
President  built  a  strong  case  lor  the  Repub- 
lic's ability  to  defend  itself.  He  said  South 
Vietnam  has  700.000  men  under  arms,  com- 
pared with  600,000  from  the  United  States 
and  other  allies,  and  that  another  135,000  are 
being  called  up.  He  said  South  Vietnam  has 
inducted  48,000  new  troops  Eince  January, 
half  of  them  volunteers. 

At  home,  the  President  threw  national 
poUUcs  into  chaos.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  with  whom  the  President  con- 
ferred Sunday  morning,  is  almost  certain  to 
seek  the  nomination.  It  is  generally  expected 
tlie  President  will  support  him. 

With  Sens.  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  already 
in  the  race,  there  are  botmd  to  be  wide  splits 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Other  candidates 
may  well  come  to  the  fore  now  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  taken  himself  out  of  It — and  his 
words  sounded  very  much  like  he  meant 
them,  whether  or  not  there  should  be  moves 
to  draft  him. 

Those  close  to  the  President  have  known 
for  more  than  a  year  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
burden  and  deeply  distressed  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  disunity  at  home.  They 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  would  like  to 
pass  the  burden  on  to  fresh  shoulders,  if  he 
could  conscientiously  do  so  with  assurance 
that  he  was  not  endangering  the  nation's 
welfare.  How  much  the  current  disunity  in 
the  Democratic  party  affected  his  immediate 
decision  probably  will  never  be  publicly 
known  The  Chronicle  does  not  believe  that 
his  stepping  out  will  reUeve  the  disunity  In 
the  party;  It  probably  will  aggravate  it. 

The  Republican  nomination  race,  which 
has  been  virtually  conceded  to  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  undoubtedly  will  change 
complexion.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  no  doubt 
will  be  urged  to  reconsider;  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan's  supporters  will  step  up  their  activi- 
ties: and  other  hopefuls  may  emerge. 

'The  biggest  impact  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion will  be  In  Texas.  Politics  in  this  state, 
already  chaotic,  will  be  pretty  wild  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  ramifications  are  almost 
Impossible  to  predict  at  this  time. 

But  one  thing  is  certain— most  Texans 
were  proud  of  their  native  son  Sunday  night. 
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Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNECrictTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 

Education  Association  deserves  special 

commendation  for  its  Teachers-ln-PoU- 

tlcs     Weekend     which     begins     today 


throughout  the  country.  The  Connecticut 
Education  Association  plans  a  statewide 
meeting  tomorrow  and  the  Fairfield 
County  Education  Association  will  also 
be  hosting  a  clinic  for  teachers  on  this 
subject  this  weekend. 

The  political  process  in  this  country 
is  one  that  affects  each  and  every  one  of 
us — from  the  nomination  and  election 
of  our  public  officials  to  their  representa- 
tion of  our  views  in  their  daily  decisions. 
The  active  involvement  of  our  teachers 
in  this  process  is  particularly  important 
in  view  of  the  great  influence  they  have 
on  our  young  people,  the  future  political 
leaders  of  this  country.  As  our  educators 
well  know,  example  is  often  the  best 
teacher  and  the  Interest  and  participa- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  governing  of  the 
United  States  can  stimulate  in  our  youth, 
an  increasing  awareness  of  their  civic 
responsibilities. 

All  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  full  political  rights  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  weekend  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  enthusiastic  and 
valuable  political  expression  by  all  our 
educators. 


American  Lutheran  Church:  Equality  of 
Opportunity  and  Open  Housing 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe^er,  the  Third  General  Convention 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
adopted  resolutions  on  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  open  housing  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Its  conviction  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  thinking  and  a  guide  to  the  actions 
of  pastors,  congregations,  and  individual 
members  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  As  citizens  of  this  country, 
motivated  by  a  commitment  to  Chris- 
tian moral  principles  and  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  they 
express  their  hope  for  true  justice  with 
these  words: 

We  desire  a  land  in  which  Negro  and 
white.  Indian  and  Oriental.  Puerto  Rican. 
Latin  American,  or  a  person  of  any  other 
ancestry,  may  cultivate  his  abilities,  develop 
hl8  strengths,  display  his  creativity,  take 
pride  in  hla  heritage,  and  win  appreciation 
for  his  contributions  to  the  common  good. 

This  expression  of  Christian  con- 
science on  the  most  important  domestic 
moral  problem  of  our  society  deserves 
our  sincere  attention.  It  is  imperative  for 
us  as  legislators  to  respond  pi?omptly  to 
the  moral  demands  of  our  society  when 
they  reflect  nothing  more  than  the 
Pounding  Fathers'  promise  of  equal  jus- 
tice for  all — a  promise  which  m£Ule  us 
great. 

Under    unanimous    consent    I    place 
these  resolutions  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Equality  of  OppoRTUNrrY — A  Civil  Right 

1.  The  American  Lutheran  Church  believes 
firmly  that  equal  opportunity  for  all  is  a 
basic  civil  right  which  any  government  must 
safeguard.  To  deny  equality  of  opportunity 
to  any  p)€rson  Is  to  deny  the  revelation  of 
Scripture,  the  counsel  of  reason,  and  the  laws 
of  our  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  The  American  Lutheran  Church  there- 
fore reaffirms  the  convictions  it  expressed  at 
its  1964  convention,  based  upon  earlier  af- 
firmations adopted  by  It  In  1961,  and  by  its 
predecessor  bodies  In  1958,  principles  which 
are  Incorporated  In  its  Constitution  "The 
unique  task  of  the  churches,"  said  the  1964 
convention,  "is  to  seek  to  bring  the  power 
of  the  Word,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  cor- 
porate fellowship  to  be.'ir  upon  individuals, 
thereby  changing  their  heart,*  and  lives." 
It  added  a  conviction  we  now  reaffirm: 

"Nevertheless,  churches,  ihelr  members, 
and  their  leaders  need  also  to  exercise  Clirts- 
tian  social  responsibility  They  have  the  duty 
to  protest  against  and  to  act  responsibly, 
beginning  in  their  own  communities,  to  cor- 
rect those  cruelties  and  injustices  which  deny 
basic  human  freedoms  Christians,  both  per- 
sonally and  corpwrately.  have  the  duty  to 
press  lor  and  to  support  measures  which 
insure  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  color, 
economic  position,  national  origin,  or  ethnic 
grouping,  liave  fair  and  equal  access  to  edu- 
cation, housing,  employment,  voting,  and 
public  accommodations." 

3.  Both  reason  and  law  support  these  Im- 
peratives. By  Us  Constitution  the  United 
States — 

Guarantees  that  "the  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  states"; 

Assures  all  persons  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  freedoms  and  protections  of  the  first  ten 
amendments  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights; 

Confers  federal  and  state  clti?*nshlp  upon 
all  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  'he  United 
States;  and 

Declares  that  no  state  has  a  right  to 
"abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  nor  shall  any 
state  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  rejoices 
that  in  the  providence  of  God  men  were 
moved  to  write  into  the  law  of  the  land  such 
powerful  protections  for  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  Our  generation  must  make  these 
civil  liberties  a  living  reality  experienced 
equally  by  each  person  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

4.  As  a  church  concerned  for  the  total 
well-being  of  every  person,  we  deplore  and 
condemn  the  racial  hostility  and  antagonlasm 
symbolized  in  the  terms  "black  power"  and 
"white  backlash."  Separation,  alienation,  and 
rejection  along  racial  lines  can  become  the 
means  by  which  demonic  and  alien  forces 
may  destroy  our  nation.  We  desire  a  land 
In  which  Negro  and  white,  Indian  and  Orien- 
tal. Puerto  Rlcan.  Latin  American,  or  person 
of  any  other  ancestry,  may  cultivate  his  abil- 
ities, develop  his  strengths,  display  his  cre- 
ativity, take  pride  in  his  heritage,  and  win 
appreciation  for  his  contrtbutlone  to  the 
common  good. 

5.  We  call  upon  members  of  The  American 
Lutheran  Church  to  examine  honestly  and 
openly  before  God  our  attitudes  and  actions 
toward  our  fellowmen  of  another  race.  We 
ask  that  we  examine  ourselves  as  to  what 
we  are  thinking,  saying,  and  doing  to  estab- 
lish the  point  that  all  persons  are  entitled 
to  equal  opportunity  in  the  social  order.  In 
so  far  as  we  as  congregations  or  individual 
members  may  be  remiss  In  this  obligation, 
we  should  seek  the  Lord's  forgiveness. 

6.  Pastors  and  congregations  need  to  take 
vigorous,  skillful,  and  patient  measures  to 
btilld  bridges  of  communication  and  under- 
standing between  aUenated  segments  of  our 
society.  We  need  to  heed  and  act  upon  cries 
of  distress,  evidences  of  exploitation,  dis- 
couragement of  initiative,  and  denials  of  op- 
portuniUes.  Rather  than  limit  our  Involve- 
ment to  condemning  the  demonstrations 
which  bring  injustices  to  public  attention 
we  need  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  been 
so  Inattentive  to  and  so  tolerant  of  Injustices 
needing  correction.  Participating  with  and 
within  the  several  power  structures  of  our 
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communities,  our  pastors,  congregations,  and 
members  need,  in  their  quest  for  civic  right- 
eousness, to  work  for  a  social  order  In  which 
each  person  has  equality  of  opportunity  to 
develop  his  potential  and  to  participate  con- 
structively In  .society, 

7.  We  may  differ  In  our  Judgments  as  to 
which  measures  or  which  laws  can  best 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity.  Some  may 
argue  that  conformity  cannot  be  coerced, 
that  it  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Inner 
compulsion  of  the  heart.  This  gives  the 
church  two  opportunities:  (1)  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change  men's 
hearts  so  they  will  desire  to  do  what  Is  good 
In  the  eyes  of  God.  and  (2)  to  win  support 
and  respect  for  laws  and  ordinances  which 
seek  to  curb  stubborn  men  as  well  as  others 
who  unthlnkably  do  what  Is  evil.  In  these 
times  of  domestic  stress  and  strain  over  the 
clvU  rights.  The  American  Lutheran  Church 
has  no  unique  wisdom  to  prescribe  the  form 
and  content  of  legislation  which  may  be 
needed.  This  remains  the  task  of  civil  legis- 
lators. The  church  Insists,  however,  that 
each  person  is  entitled  to  his  birthright  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  No  member  of  The 
American  Lutheran  Church,  faithful  In  his 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  can  be  of  an 
easy  conscience  before  God  unless  he  is 
actively  working  to  give  full  effect  to  this 
revelation  of  Scripture,  this  counsel  of  rea- 
son and  these  laws  of  the  nation. 

Open  Housing 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  in  convention  assembled  places  it- 
self on  record  as  favoring  "open  housing." 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  live  where 
his  economic  means  makes  It  possible  for 
him  to  live,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  is  best  ac- 
complished when  men  of  good  will  voluntar- 
ily agree  to  sell  or  rent  their  property  to  any 
financially  qualified  purchaser  or  tenant. 

Where  voluntary  cooperation  is  resisted, 
we  believe  it  lies  within  the  province  and 
responsibility  of  government — municipal. 
state,  and  federal  to  adopt  such  legislation 
as  will  discourage  prejudicial  practices  and 
insure  "open  housing." 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD,  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  Friday  marked  the  first  day  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  Teach- 
ers-in-Politics Weekend,  a  very  note- 
worthy proRram  to  encourage  teachers 
to  become  more  active  in  the  political  life 
of  their  community.  State,  and  Nation, 

I  heartily  approve  of  this  program, 
and  I  commend  the  National  Education 
Association  for  it.  I  have  lone;  believed 
that  teachers  should  put  their  education 
and  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
practical  use  by  taking  an  active  part  In 
the  American  political  process. 

Educators  have  been  among  the 
leaders  of  society  throughout  recorded 
history.  Prom  the  ranks  of  teachers  have 
come  such  influential  men  as  Socrates. 
Plato,  and  Aristotle:  St.  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Acqulnas.  and  in  modern  times. 
Horace  Mann,  John  Dewey,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Our  own  great  president, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  in  Texas. 
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Our  Nation  cannot  help  but  benefit 
from  an  orgi.nized  and  widespread 
movement  to  enlist  the  mind  and  en- 
ergies of  our  teachers  into  die  political 
activity  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
tjrassroots  democracy. 


Let's  Close  Ranks  on  the  Home  Front 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  General  Eisenhower  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  I 
commend  this  very  timely  and  superb 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  to  every  American 
citizen : 

Let  s  Clo.se  Ranks  on  the  Home  Front 

(By  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower) 
In  a  long  Ufa- of  service  to  my  country.  I 
have  nev««r  eiictMintered  a  situation  more  de- 
pressing than  the  present  spectacle  of  an 
Amertc.i  deeply  divided  over  a  war— a  w.ir  to 
which  we  hi-.ve  committed  so  much  in  the 
treasure,  in  honor  and  in  the  lives  of  our 
voung  men.  What  has  become  of  our  courage? 
What  has  become  of  our  loyalty  to  others^' 
What  has  become  of  a  noble  concept  called 
patriotism,  which  in  former  times  of  crisis 
has  carried  us  tlirough  to  victory  and  peace? 
If  in  the  desperate  days  of  World  War  II 
we  had  been  torn  by  this  kind  of  discord.  I 
doubt  that  we  and  our  allies  could  have  won. 
Looking  back.  I  think  how  disheartening  it 
would  have  been  to  those  of  us  who  com- 
manded forces  in  the  Held  if  we  had  been 
called  home  to  make  speeches  and  hold  press 
conferences — to  shore  up  a  wavering  solidar- 
ity on  the  home  front.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
happened  then.  But  it  is  happening  now.  And 
how  the  enemies  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world — from  Hanoi  to  Moscow — must  be 
rejoicing! 

In  our  war  agaiiuit  the  Axis  powers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  we  were  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  atd  human  dignity,  just  as 
we  are  now.  And  in  the  long-range  sense,  we 
were  also  fighting  for  our  own  salvation,  for 
a  way  of  life  we  hold  dear,  just  as  we  are 
now.  In  that  war  the  American  people  under- 
stood this,  and  it  was  inspiring  to  see  the 
single-minded  way  this  country  faced  up  to 
the  Job  of  lighting  two  first-rate  military 
powers  simulumeously. 

We  had  a  few  slackers  and  draft  dodgers,  of 
course,  but  they  were  objects  of  scorn.  We 
grumbled  a  bit  about  rationing  and  some- 
times accused  our  draft  boards  of  partiality, 
but  these  minor  irrationalities  were  mostly  a 
way  of  letting  o£f  steam.  Essentially,  we  were 
united,  and  nearly  everyone  found  some  way 
of  helping  in  the  war  effort.  As  a  nation,  we 
were  dedicated  to  the  Job  of  winning  com- 
pletely and  swiftly,  .\nd  we  did  win — at  least 
a  year  earlier  than  the  most  optimistic  mil- 
itary timetables  had  forecast. 

As  commander  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
Europe,  I  can  testify  that  this  solidarity,  this 
upsurge  of  patriotism  on  the  home  front  was 
a  wonderfully  encouraging  thing.  Neither 
I  nor  anv  other  military  leader  had  to  lie 
awake  nights  wondering  whether  the  folks 
back  home  would  stick  with  us  to  the  end.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  they  might  not.  We 
knew  that  the  American  spirit  had  rallied  to 
the  cause,  and  this  knowledge  buoyed  us  up 
immeasurably— all  of  us,  right  down  to  the 
private  in  the  ranks. 

Today  the  reverse  Is  true.  We  have  "chosen 
up  sides,"  as  youngsters  say  In  lining  up  their 
ball  teams,  and  we  call  ourselves  hawks  and 
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doves.  This  terminology  in  itself  is  inaccurate 
and  ridicvUou.>;  A  hawk  is  a  bir-l  of  prey,  .i 
dove  the  helpless  victim  of  pred;itors  We  are 
neither  We  covet  iiotacdy's  territory  or  prop- 
erty, want  no  dominion  o\.er  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  huve  always  shown  ourselves 
capable  of  self-defense  I  mist  we  always 
shall 

No  one  who  l>eliev!:s  in  our  democratic  proc- 
esses can  object  to  honorable  dissent.  This 
IS  part  of  the  American  credo,  part  ot  our 
birthright  'i  here  .ire  tiicse  wlio  now  .-iincerely 
believe  that  we  have  no  business  beiiK?  i» 
Vietnam,  I  think  they  are  terribly  and  dan- 
c;orously  wroni?,  but  they  have  tlie  rishl  to 
st,tte  their  views. 

Tl-.e  current  raucous  confrontation,  how- 
ever, goes  far  bevoiul  honor.ible  dissent.  Pub- 
lic men  and  priv.iif  citi/.ens  alike  lake  -i 
stance  and  defend  their  positions  angrily 
and  unre:usonably,  olien  sub.-tUuting  emo- 
tion for  logic  and  facts. 

Not  Ion?  ago.  for  example,  .i  young  US, 
Senator  was  quoted  as  sayine  that  if  we  .-.re 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  protect  ourselves, 
then  we  must  concede  thti  we  are  being 
.selfishly  immoral  To  me  this  seems  the 
height  of  tortured  rpa,soning.  if  not  worse 
Cert.tinly,  we  .ire  fighting  to  defend  ourselves 
and  other  free  nations  against  the  eventual 
domination  of  communism.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  Erro.''slv  immoral  not  to  resist  a 
tyranny  whose  opon'.v  avowed  purpose  is  to 
subjugate  the  earth—and  p,irticularly  the 
United  States  of  America,  The  Senator  was 
indulging  in  sophistry,  and  I  suspect  his  pur- 
pose was  political  rather  than  p.itriof.c, 

A,  ludicrous,  and  dangerous,  aspect  of  this 
bitter  quarrel  is  the  large  number  of  public 
men  who  regard  themselves  as  military  ex- 
perts. One  large  defeatist  group  proclaims 
loudly  and  positively  that  "we  can  never  win 
the  Vietnam  war,"  Others  insist,  contrary  to 
the  best  military  Judgment  and  to  clear 
evidence,  that  our  air  strikes  "do  no  good" 
and  we  must  cease  all  bombing  of  targets  in 
the  North.  Still  others  want  our  troops  to 
sit  down  in  "defensive  enclaves"  and  drop  all 
otTensive  action— presumably  until  a  tough 
enemy  gets  tired  of  looking  at  our  military 
might  and  goes  quietly  home. 

Instead  of  giving  faith  and  backing  to  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  these  armchair  strategists  snipe  at 
every  iispect  of  the  confUct.  Moreover,  they 
never  seem  to  lack  a  rostrum  for  their  pro- 
nouncements. They  are  quoted  endlessly  and 
prominently  in  the  press  and  on  the  air- 
waves, and  of  course  their  words  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  prolong  the 
war. 

A  tactic  of  some  dissenters — and  this 
alarms  me  more  than  all  the  empty  shout- 
ing—Is their  resort  to  force  in  open  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  try  to  prevent 
recruiting  officers  from  doing  their  Job,  and 
sometimes  succeed.  They  try  to  halt  the  work 
of  personnel  recruiters  from  industries  which 
manufacture  war  materiel.  They  lie  down  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  draft-Induction 
centers;  they  Jeer  at  the  inductees  and  try 
to  keep  them  from  answering  their  call  to 
service. 

Some  voung  Americans  publicly  burn  their 
draft  cards  and  state  they  will  never  go  to 
war.  The  "peaceful"  anti-war  demonstrations 
frequently  get  out  of  hand  and  become 
bloodily  violent.  Dissenters  of  this  type  insist 
on  their  own  right  to  free  speech,  but  are 
unwilling  to  grant  the  same  right  to  others. 
How  often  lately  we  have  been  subjected  to 
the  shocking  spectacle  of  some  distinguished 
speaker  being  smuggled  in  the  back  door  of 
a  lecture  hall  to  avoid  physical  harm  from 
the  demonstrators  out  front! 

These  militant  peace-at-any-price  groups 
are  a  small  minority,  but  all  too  often  they 
get  away  with  such  illegal  actions — and  also 
get  away  with  the  headlines.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  tolerate  this  arrogant  flouting  of 
the  law.  It  could  be  stopped — and  should  be 
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st<->pped— at  once.  Their  action  is  not  honor- 
able dissent  It  is  rebellion,  and  it  verges  on 
treason. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  public  up- 
roar, the  dissenters  continue  to  demand  that 
we  negotiate,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  con- 
structive negotiation,  provided  both  sides 
come  to  the  conference  Uible  with  honest  and 
reasotiable  Intentions,  Thus  far.  North  Vlet- 
iium  has  made  it  emphatically  clear  that  It 
w.mt.^  no  negotiation — except  on  terms  which 
would  mean  'Uir  complete  capitulation.  Lis- 
tening to  all  the  anti-war  sound  and  fury  on 
our  home  front.  Hanoi  obviously  prefers  to 
wait  it  out  in  the  hope  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  will  eventually  compel 
our  withdrawal.  It  is  probable  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  dissenters  themselves  is  making 
honorable  negotiation  Impossible. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Vietnam  war  and  in- 
sist on  our  unilateral  withdrawal  have  said 
uvor  and  over  that  the  American  people  have 
never  been  given  a  sound  rea.son  for  our 
pre.sence  there.  If  they  believe  this,  it  must 
be  because  they  refuse  to  read  or  listen  to 
anything  they  dont  like.  There  are  reasons 
why  it  is  critically  important  to  fight  the 
communists  in  Vietnam,  and  they  have  been 
stated  often, 

Tlie  first  and  most  immediate  reason — so 
obvious  that  it  shouldn't  have  to  he  ex- 
plained— IS  that  we  are  trying  to  save  a  brave 
little  country,  to  which  we  have  given  our 
solemn  promise  of  protection,  from  being 
swallowed  by  the  communist  tyTanny.  We 
want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  have 
their  chance  to  live  in  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war 
we  are  already  doing  much  to  help  them 
build  up  their  economy. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  determination  of  the 
communists  to  subjugate  this  small  country 
and  take  it  over  by  sheer  savagery,  let  him 
read  the  accounts  of  the  Vietcong's  imper- 
sonal butchery  of  whole  villages  of  innocent 
people.  The  communists'  tactic  of  conquest 
by  terror,  their  callous  disregard  for  human 
life,  their  philosophy  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means — no  matter  how  barbarous  and 
immoral  the  means  may  be — are  precisely  the 
same  In  Vietnam  as  they  have  used  In  gob- 
bling up  other  countries  and  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  Their  objectives  have 
not  changed  or  softened  over  the  years.  The 
only  language  they  understand  Is  force,  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

There  Is  a  larger  reason  for  our  military 
presence  in  Vietnam — and  that  is  the  urgent 
need  to  keep  all  Southeast  Asia  from  falling 
to  the  communists.  Some  of  our  selfap- 
polnted  military  experts  discount  the  "domi- 
no theory" — which,  as  applied  to  Southeast 
Asia,  simply  means  that  if  we  abandon 
South  Vietnam  to  communism,  the  other 
countries  of  that  area  will  also  topple.  In 
my  opinion,  the  domino  theory  is  frlghten- 
Ingly  correct.  I  suggest  that  the  peace-at- 
any-prlce  advocates  who  scoff  at  this  threat 
sttidy  the  behavior  of  communism  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

Here  at  home,  this  is  election  year,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  permit  the  Vietnam  war  to 
become  a  divisive  political  issue.  It  Is  right 
and  proper  to  advocate  a  change  of  leader- 
ship and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
But  it  Is  improper,  and  I  think  unpatriotic, 
to  voice  dissent  in  such  a  way  that  it  en- 
courages our  enemies  to  believe  we  have  lost 
the  capacity  to  make  a  national  decision 
and  act  on  it.  Meanwhile,  I  state  this  un- 
equivocally: /  icill  not  personally  support 
any  peace-at-any-price  candidate  who  advo- 
cates capitulation  and  the  abandonment  of 
South  Vietnam. 

As  any  citizen  does,  I  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  of  pouring  the  blood  of  our  yotmg 
men  and  our  treasure  Into  this  faraway  war 
for  freedom.  But  It  is  a  necessity.  This  Is  an 
hour  of  grave  national  emergency.  It  Is  time 
that  we  do  more  thinking  and  less  shouting; 
that  we  put  our  faith  in  our  democratic  proc- 
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esses  and  cease  the  dangerous  tactic  of  decid- 
ing which  laws  we  will  and  will  not  obey. 

We  should  also  ponder  the  previous  succes- 
ses and  sacrifices  we  made  in  checking  the 
advance  of  commtinism:  how  we  helped 
save  Western  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
Plan:  how  we  checked  aggression  in  Korea, 
on  the  free  Chinese  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  in  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. How  we  saved  Formosa,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully helping  the  South  American  na- 
tions resist  the  Cuban  conspirators.  These 
things  we  must  continue  to  do,  even  when 
we  stand  alone— even  when  so-called 
friendly  nations  criticize  our  actions. 

Sometimes  I  find  comfort  in  going  back 
even  further  in  history.  At  one  time  during 
the  Civil  War,  a  profound  spirit  of  defeat- 
ism developed  in  the  North,  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  discouraged  and  fear- 
ful, cried:  Let  the  South  go  its  way;  we  can 
never  win  this  horrible  war,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  reviled;  draft  laws  were  defied; 
hundreds  were  killed  in  resisting  recruiting 
agents,  Tlie  pressure  on  the  government  to 
acknowledge  defeat  was  lnten.se, 

Lincoln,  however,  saw  two  things  clearly. 
He  knew  that  the  succe.ssful  secession  of  the 
South  would  fragment  .■\merica  and  deny  It 
Its  great  destiny.  And  with  a  clear-sighted 
evaluation  of  »Jie  manpower  and  resources  of 
both  sides,  he  also  knew  that  the  Nortfc- 
could  win.  He  stood  steadfast,  and  Ijefore 
long  the  courage  and  common  sense  of  the 
people  revived,  the  defeatists  subsided,  and 
the  Union  was  saved. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  history  will 
now  repeat  itself.  I  still  have  abiding  faith 
In  the  good  sense  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
the  voices  of  defeat  should  triumph  In  our 
land. 


Riots  and  the  Revolution:  A  Second  Front 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting documentary  by  Frank  Capell  pre- 
dating the  battle  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia supplies  an  insight  into  who  and 
what  are  behind  the  inflamed  passions, 
burnings,  and  anarchy.  If  there  is  white 
racism  here  it  is  provoked,  manipulated, 
and  created,  and  whites  and  the  poor 
blacks  involved  are  but  the  catalyst 
stooges. 

Like  the  Vietnam,  the  "Amerl-Cong" 
Infiltration  and  battle  in  the  United 
States  is  undeclared  and  the  taxpayers 
are  not  only  losing  their  sons  and  their 
property  but  are  footing  the  bill  for  both 
fronts. 

I  include  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
April  5  following  my  remarks: 
Revolution.  Untted  States  of  .'Vmebica,  1968 

We  have  had  the  "Warren  Commission."  the 
"Crime  Commission"  and  now  the  "Riot  Com- 
mission," None  has  brought  forth  an  honest 
report,  but  .Americans  are  asked  to  accept 
their  "findings"  as  the  truth.  These  phony 
commissions  serve  only  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  powers  operating  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  Black  Revolution  now  approach- 
ing Its  climax.  The  ultimate  objective  seems 
to  be  the  crushing  of  the  honest,  law-abiding 
middle-class  ithe  bourgeoisie  in  Communist 
lingo)  which  is  being  burdened  with  taxes 
(more  to  come) .  Their  right  to  own  and  en- 
Joy  private  property  and  to  protect  It  with 
arms  if  necessary  is  constantly  under  attack. 

Coddled  are  the  law-breakers,  the  rioters 
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and  revolutionaries.  So-called  "Civil  Rights" 
bills  are  pushed  through  Congress,  taking 
away  the  civil  rights  of  a  great  percentage  of 
the  "population  The  newest  one  contains  a 
so-called  "anti-riot"  provision  which  sounds 
pood  but  which  would  actually  take  away 
the  right  to  own  and  maintain  firearms.  The 
liberal  mentality  is  shown  in  all  its  glory 
here — stop  riots  isy  taking  away  the  puns  with 
which  citizens  can  defend  thenrselves  against 
them.  Of  course  this  would  get  the  riots  over 
faster  as  there  would  be  no  opposition— the 
police  wouldn't  want  to  be  "brutal"  and  pri- 
vate citizens  would  be  helpless, 

A  recent  tiewscast  gave  the  details  of  an 
armed  hold-up  of  a  storekeeper  in  which  the 
robbers  made  olT  with  his  money.  As  they 
were  running  out  of  the  store  after  robbing 
the  man  at  gunpoint,  the  storekeeper  pulled 
a  gun  out  of  hiding  and  shot  one  of  the  rob- 
bers. Guess  who  was  arrested!  The  store- 
keeper, of  course 

The  likes  of  H,  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmlchael  can  roam  the  countryside  at 
will  calling  for  kiUing  and  revolution.  Oc- 
casionally we  read  of  them  being  arrested 
but  these  things  are  always  taken  care  of 
and  never  seem  to  interfere  with  their  ac- 
tivities. Tills  can  only  happen  because  Im- 
portant people  want  It  to  happen.  The  huge 
wealthy  foundations  and  the  Government  It- 
self are  financing  and  encouraging  the  revo- 
lutionary activities  which  will  culminate  this 
coming  summer  in  more  terrible  riots  than 
ever  before.  In  an  editorial  by  William  Loeb, 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  (N,H,)  Union 
Leader,  entitled  "The  Terror  Begins."  we 
read: 

"The  Communists  have  decided  on  guer- 
rlUa-type  warfare  right  here  inside  the 
United  States.  They  are  counting  on  this 
type  of  shock  treatment  to  bring  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  their  knees  In  surrender,  without 
the  need  of  a  nuclear  attack.  .  .  . 

"Likewise,  in  the  United  States  we  can 
expect  the  Communists  and  their  allies,  both 
white  as  well  as  black,  to  perpetrate  shock- 
ing atrocities.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
people  In  the  nation  will  be  a.ssasslnated. 
Some  of  the  most  supposedly  secure  areas  of 
our  nation  will  be  invaded  and  attacked.  All 
of  this  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
average  citizen  feel  that  he  and  his  home  are 
completely  insecure  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Communist  mobs." 

The  U.S.  Government  is  helping  by  financ- 
ing the  mobs,  providing  lawyers  when  indi- 
vidual revolutionaries  pet  into  trouble  with 
local  authorities  and  disarming  Mr.  Aver- 
age Citizen  who  likes  to  obey  the  l.iw.  No 
gun  laws  will  deter  criminals  to  whom  the 
law  is  unimportant.  The  so-called  War  on 
Poverty  has  provided  the  framework  through 
which  the  financing  and  protection  of  revo- 
lutionaries takes  place.  Tax-exempt  founda- 
tions also  help  with  funds  such  as  a  $200,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

King  has  formed  a  "working  agreement" 
and  cooperative  program  with  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. Carmlchael.  in  turn,  has  formed  a 
coalition  of  militant  black  nationalist  orga- 
nizations into  what  is  called  the  "Black 
United  Front."  This  "United  Front"  in- 
cludes leaders  who  are  members  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM).  The  en- 
tire organization  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNICK),  headed 
by  H.  Rap  Brown,  will  be  utilized  to  promote 
the  coming  disorders.  Some  of  the  details  cf 
the  "Black  United  Front"  were  outlined  in 
the  Communist  newspaper.  People's  World, 
of  February  24,  1968: 

"  'A  strategy  for  black  survival"  based  on  a 
Black  United  Front'  was  the  line  laid  down 
by  militant  leaders  of  the  recently  merged 
Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  The  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self-De- 
fer.se    before    a    cheering,    chanting    largely 
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black  crowd  of  6,000  in  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Auditorium  last  Saturday  (Feb.  17). 

"The  program  outlined  by  Stokely  Carml- 
chael, H,  Rap  Brown,  James  Porman,  and 
Bobby  Se;ile  .  ,  ,  calls  for: 

"International  solidarity  with  the  national 
liberation  movements  and  colored  peoples  of 
Asia,  -Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

••Recognition  of  the  white  power  structure 
and  its  racist  institutions  as  the  main 
enemy.    ,    ,    , 

■•.^rmed  protection  of  black  communi- 
ties  .    .    ," 

The  plan  for  international  .solidarity  re- 
sulted from  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference 
held  in  Havana  .Tanuary  13-15,  1966  at  which 
Communist  officials  and  guerrilla  leaders 
irom  .^Mrlca,  Asia  and  Latin  America  were 
g.ithered  to  lorniulate  plans  to  promote 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  This  led  to  a  permanent  orga- 
nization which  maintains  an  office  In  New 
York  City.  It  is  known  as  the  Trlcontlnental 
Information  Center  and  is  located  In  the  St. 
James  Building,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C,  Tele- 
phone: 212:  242-6512. 

From  July  31  to  August  10,  1967  a  confer- 
ence of  revolutionaries.  Communists  .and 
guerrilla  leaders  was  held  in  Havana  by  an 
.offshoot  of  this  group,  called  the  "Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization."  Stokely 
Carmlchael  delivered  an  address  and  waa 
given  a  standing  ovation.  A  resolution  of  the 
meeting  stated  that  "Armed  struggle  Is  the 
fundamental  path"  and  that  the  guerrilla 
forces  were  the  rightful  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  behind  which  all  other  forces 
should  unite.  Tills  data  was  outlined  In  a  U  S. 
Senate  report  of  the  Sub-committee  on 
American  Republican  Affairs,  entitled  "In- 
surgency in  Latin  America"  ijan,  15.  1968). 
The  average  American  says,  •'AH  this  Is  very 
Interesting,  but  It  can't  happen  here."  Un- 
lortunately  it  is  happening  here.  The  Black 
Revolutionary  Program  for  the  U,S.  calls  for 
a  United  Front  of  all  the  militant  Negro 
organlz-atlons  as  well  as  the  so-called  mod- 
erate and  "non-violent"  groups  such  as  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  well-financed  organiza- 
tion. For  the  coming  summer  violence  the  Ne- 
gro revolutionaries  will  be  able  to  utilize  the 
trained  personnel  of  a  large  number  of  Negro 
groups  united  together.  King  alone  has  three 
thousand  trained  Negroes  who  will  begin  ;i.c- 
tlvltles  in  Wnshington.  DC    April  22.  1968, 

The  Allen-Scott  Report  .f  January  3,  1968 
stated  that  there  are  "disturbing  reports 
from  sevcr.'il  police  departments  that  black 
militants  m  their  cities  have  dra'wn  up  lists 
of  Ioc;il  ,.nd  federal  officials  to  be  executed 
m  19(58. "  The  tnfomiative  British  IriuUieence 
Digest  of  March  1968  warns  that  "Arming  by 
black  militant  groups  is  steadily  increasing." 
It  st.ites: 

•■:-;ipport!ng  this  intern;'!  warfare  aealnst 
•he  .American  social,  political,  and  economic 
.■structure,  nn  ail-time  lilBh  volume  of  propa- 
ganda IS  pouring  into  the  United  States — 
unchecked  by  the  postal  ;aithorltle? — from 
Pckiiit',  Hotip  Kong,  Tokyo,  London,  Mos- 
cow Enst  Berlin,  Pr.-igue,  Tirana,  .'Vlglers.  and 
clsew'-.ere  in  an  unendliic  .--trpam  Much  of  It 
is  dis.semiriatcd  among  Negroes,"      .  , 

•Black  Llbenitlon  Committees  have  been 
organized  by  the  pro-Peklne  Progressive 
Labor  Party  In  Harlem,  Cambridge,  Phil- 
•,delph!a,  Rochester,  W.-ishlngton,  DC,  San 
Pr.mi-isco   ;cnd  Los  .^npeles." 

While  the  Nfcroes  are  being  excited  by  this 
kind  of  infiammatory  j  rcpaganda.  they  have 
ieen  ^-iven  ti.e  •^reen  light  l&r  their  revclu- 
•ionary  ,!Ctivlt:es  by  ihe  report  of  President 
.Johnson's  National  .Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  iRiot  Ccmmls-'lon) .  The 
Shreveport  Times  ct  March  5,  1968  st.stes  In 
an  editorial  entitled  •Riot  Study  May  Incite 
Riot.<=.": 

•The  Johnson  iRiot)  Commission,  when  It 
comes  to  racism,  refers  only  to  •.vhite  racism  ' 
Fundament.llv.  it  seems  to  contend  through- 
out  that   blame   for   everything   involved   In 
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the  1967  riots  re?ts  on  the  shoulders  nf 
whites  The  endless  Incendhiry  preachments 
of  Rap  Brown,  Stokely  Carmlchael— and 
Martin  Luther  king  In  indirect  ways— are 
not  given  space,  much  less  Importance. 

"For  this  reason,  the  Johnson  Commission 
report  Is  dangerous;  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous docTiment  of  Us  kind  ever  drawn  up. 
It  implies  to  the  Negroes  that  murder,  arson, 
anarchy,  physical  attack  with  guns  on  law 
enforcers,  and  any  other  kind  of  violence  In 
1967  was  all  right  when  committed  by  Ne- 
groes; that  only  whites  were  wTong. 

"It  thus  can  become  incitement  to  carry 
on  In  1968  what  took  place  In  1967.  and  on  a 
larger  scale  If  so  desired  by  the  rioters." 

With  the  climax  of  the  Black  Revolution 
Just  around  the  corner.  It  was  no  surprise  to 
have  Adam  Clayton  Powell  return  to  the 
limelight.  Clutching  a  copy  of  the  "Riot  Re- 
port" he  toured  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
urging  the  Negroes  to  revolution.  In  spite  of 
an  outstanding  warrant  for  his  arrest  Powell 
waa  able  to  return  to  New  York  to  take  his 
rightful  place  In  the  vanguard  of  revolution 
through  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Arthur  Marke- 
wlch  also  went  out  of  his  way  to  pave  the  way 
lor  Powell's  triumphant  return  to  his  faith- 
ful followers.  Some  years  ago  Judge  Marke- 
wlch  also  went  out  of  his  way  to  castigate  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  Commodore  when 
they  refused  to  allow  a  fund-raising  dinner 
for  a  Commii*tet-front  to  be  held  In  the 
hotel.  Judge  Markewlch  was  quoted  as  call- 
ing this  action  "Indecent  and  un-American." 
Powell,  who  said  he  had  returned  home  to 
purge  Harlem  of  "Uncle  Toms,"  was  quoted 
as  stating  that  he  will  call  for  a  world  youth 
revolution  when  he  speaks  at  England's  Ox- 
ford University  In  May.  He  said  the  list  of 
"Uncle  Toms"  In  Harlem  was  so  long  It  would 
take  him  all  day  to  name  them  but  that  "the 
soul  brothers  will  take  care  of  them  one  way 
or  another." 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  was  In  Harlem 
at  the  same  time  as  Powell,  Installing  the 
Rev.  Wyatt  T.  Walker  as  pastor  of  New 
Canaan  Baptist  Church,  132  W.  116th  St.  At 
the  door  as  King  sp>oke  were  five  helmeted 
Harlem  Mau  Maus  with  their  leader  Charles 
Kenyatta  carrying  a  machete  with  a  Bible 
and  a  copy  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  report  Impaled  on 
It.  We  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  to  all 
copies  of  the  repi.rt. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  2.  1968  had 
this  to  say  about  this  misleading  report: 

"The  report  of  the  Kerner  commission  on 
the  1967  riots  Is  awash  with  t<ars  for  the 
poor,  oppressed  rioters.  The  disorders,  said 
the  report,  "were  not  caused  by.  nor  were  they 
the  consequence  of.  any  org.inlzed  plan  or 
"conspiracy."  '  No  evidence  was  found,  said 
the  commission,  'that  all  or  any  of  the  dis- 
orders or  the  Incidents  that  led  to  them  were 
plannetl  or  directed  by  any  organization  or 
group.  International,  national,  or  local.'  " 

The  Tribune  editorial  went  on  to  discuss 
the  official  "findings"  of  a  New  Jersey  com- 
mission appointed  to  look  Into  the  riots  in 
Newark  and  Plainileld.  N.J.  It  stated : 

"After  the  Newark  riot  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  found 
"no  evidence'  of  conspiracy  and  said  the  vio- 
lence was  spontaneous.  The  police,  who  were 
on  the  firing  line  during  the  disorders,  dis- 
agreed fervently.  The  New  Jersey  State  Pa- 
trolmen's Benevolent  .Association,  which  has 
16.000  members,  set  up  a  bl-raclal  commis- 
sion of  Its  own  to  study  the  riot,  and  found 
much  evidence  of  conspiracy.  This  evidence 
was  Ignored  by  the  governor's  commission 
and  by  the  Kerner  commission. 

"Before  and  during  the  Newark  riots  sniper 
classes  were  conducted  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  according  to  John  J.  Heffernan, 
president  of  the  police  association.  Agitators 
printed  thousands  of  leaflets  giving  detailed 
Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall,  he  said.  .  .  . 

"Heffernan   said    the    police    Investigation 
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showed  that  agitators  who  had  come  to 
Newark  before  the  riot  later  went  on  to  Plain- 
field.  N  J  .  and  to  Detroit  after  order  was  re- 
stored in  Newark" 

Dominlck  A.  Spina.  Director  of  the  Police 
D^pirtment  i.f  Newark  had  this  to  say  con- 
c^rnin^  his  frustration  with  the  New  Jersey 
Riot  Report; 

■•On  a  personal  request  I  testified  for  four 
dav.s  before  this  so-called  august  body  of 
reputable  and  outstanding  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  I  document.-d  every  bit  of  testimony 
either  with  a  police  report,  newspaper  article, 
etc  You  cannot  Imagine  my  consternation, 
disbelief  and  dismay  'Ahen  picking  up  the 
newspaper  and  reading  the  findings  of  this 
so-Willed  investigatory  committee.  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  thousands  of  leafiets 
that  were  handed  out  indiscriminately  by 
raclstvs  and  subversives  in  this  city.  I  gave 
the  commission  at  least  15  copies  of  these 
leafiets  to  no  avail  I  also  cited  the  number 
of  speeches  made  before  the  Newark  Plan- 
ning BMTd  and  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
taining obscenities.  .  .  .  inciting  people  to 
shed  blood.  Not  a  word  was  said  In  this  entire 
report  about  this  situation.  They  then  drew 
a  fine  line  by  innuendo  concerning  so-called 
corruption  In  the  Police  Department.  .  .  .  K 
you  read  the  report  It  appeared  that  the 
Newark  Police  started  the  riot  and  the  cor- 
ruption was  one  of  the  reasons  for  same. 

"I  don't  know  how  far  we  are  going  In 
this  country  and  how  much  we  can  tolerate, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  a  line  must  be 
drawn  very  soon  before  It  Is  too  late  .  .  .  ." 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook  disagreed 
with  the  Presidents  Riot  Commission  In  Its 
•white  racism"  accusation.  He  stated  on 
March  4.  1968: 

"Presumably,  'white  racism"  alone  drove 
Jesse  Gniy  an  identified  Communist,  at  a 
rally  prior  to  the  riots  In  Harlem  to  call 
openly  for  guerrilla  warfare'  to  stop  'police 
brutality.' 

■•A.nd  one  might  surmise  from  the  Com- 
mission's report  that  for  the  same  reason 
Bill  Epton.  the  revolutionary,  stated  1  hour 
before  the  Harlem  riots  began  that:  'We  will 
not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash  this  state 
completely  and  tot.aily.'  " 

The  aforementioned  Jesse  Gray  Is  support- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Government.  An  article  In 
the  N.Y.  Times  of  August  21,  1967  stated: 

"Sargent  Shrlver  said  today  that  he  had 
tr'ed  without  success,  to  stop  Jesse  Gray, 
the  controversial  Harlem  leader,  from  getting 
antlpovertv  funds. 

■'He  s,iid  local  officials  had  refused  his  re- 
quest to  have  Mr.  Gray  removed  as  a  $oO-a- 
day  adviser  for  a  Harlem  youth  group  par- 
tially supported  by  the  Federal  Office." 

That  the  US  Guverrunent  has  been  ac- 
tually aiding  the  Communist- Inspired  revo- 
lutlonaly  Negro  rioters  bent  on  overthrow- 
ing It  was  established  by  Barron's  Weekly  of 
March  4.  1968  In  a  searching  study  on  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Legal 
Services  Program.  The  article  stated: 

"In  suits  financed  by  the  War  on  Poverty, 
lawyers  for  the  'poor'  have  sought  to  per- 
suade US.  district  courts  in  Newark  and  Phil- 
adelphia to  appoint  federal  receivers  to  run 
the  local  police  departments  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  'police  brutality.' 

"The  Philadelphia  suit  also  ;isked  the  court 
to  nullify  state  laws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot,  con- 
spiracv.  I'ntennu  and  obstructing  Justice.  .  .  . 
"FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  views  the 
legal  moves  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  undermine 
and  destroy  local  law  enforcement  and  to 
substitute  a  national  police  force.  ,  .  . 

"The  cases  are  Just  two  of  a  good  many 
questionable  moves  that  have  been  made 
under  the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  virtually  every 
riot-torn  city,  LSP  lawyers  have  devoted  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  money  to 
defending  alleged  rioters.  .     . 

"LSP  personnel  also  have  advocated  non- 
cooperation     with     police,     organized     rent 
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strikes,  defended  alleged  dope  addicts  and 
challenged  statutes  aimed  at  discouraging 
immorality  .  .  Today  some  1.800  lawyers, 
and  numerous  assistants,  operate  out  of  850 
offices  In  48  states.  No  fees  are  charged:  sal- 
aries for  all  are  paid  by  OEO  It  spent  S27 
million  on  LSP  In  fiscal  '67  and  has  budgeted 
$36  million  for  It  this  fiscal  year  (and  $42  mil- 
lion for  next  vear  .... 

"In  Indianapolis  the  local  LSP  (Indian- 
apolis Legal  Services  Organization)  dis- 
tributed several  thousand  cards  In  the  city's 
low-Income  neighborhoods  giving  advice  on 
the  art  of  non-cooperation  with  the  police. 

"In  California,  the  LSP.  known  there  as 
California  Rural  Legal  .Assistance,  has  been 
helping  the  leftist  United  Farm  Workers. 
That's  a  union  headed  by  Cesar  Chavez. 

Oliver  Lofton  Is  director  of  the  Newark. 
N.J.  LSP  and  had  previously  been  legal  as- 
sistant to  Nicholas  Katzenbach  in  1961  and 
1962.   The  Barron's  article  states: 

"In  an  Investigation  of  the  role  of  the  LSP 
in  the  Newark  riots,  the  Committee  on  Law 
and  Poverty  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar  Associa- 
tion found  that.  "The  entire  resources  of  the 
Newark  LSP  and  the  Public  Defender  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Kestln,  (New  Jersey)  director  of  legal  services 
of  the  OEO.  were  thereafter  marshaled  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  those  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  In  the  course  of  the  Newark 
riots.  .  .  ." 

Assisting  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations  In  their  encouragement 
of  revolution  are  the  collaborating  clergy. 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  been 
active  with  Its  Delta  Ministry  and  now  we 
have  a  new  "Interfalth  coalition"  known  as 
"Operation  Connection."  An  article  In  the 
Denver  National  Register  of  March  24,  1968 
states  that  the  organization  will  make  $10 
million  available  over  the  next  eight  months 
to  Negro  leaders  In  selected  urban  centers, 
presumably  not  to  be  used  to  support  vio- 
lent activities.  The  announcement  of  this 
new  project  was  made  by  Bishop  John  E. 
Hlnes.  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Eolscopal  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Cleage, 
Jr  .  pastor  of  Central  Congregational  Church. 
Detroit,  who  are  co-chairmen  of  the  project, 
along  with  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  Rabbi 
Abraham  Heschel  of  the  Jewish  Tlieologlcal 
Seminary  who  are  vice  chairmen.  Other  vice 
chairmen  are  .Archbishop  John  F  Drardon 
of  Detroit.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Harold  R.  Perry 
of  New  Orleans.  Bishop  John  J.  Wright  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Bishop  George  H.  Gullfoyle 
of  Camden.  N.J. 

The  most  Important  Negro  activist  clergy- 
men are  Adam  Clayton  Pov.-ell  and  Martin 
Luther  King  with  Albert  Cleage.  Jr.  coming 
up  fast.  King  has  reportedly  stated  that  Pow- 
ell will  play  an  Important  role  In  his  coming 
Washington  demonstrations.  The  Allen-Scott 
Report  quotes  Powell  as  stating  In  a  letter, 
"my  return  to  Washington  In  April  will  help 
rock  the  entire  country."  Communist  Herbert 
Aptheker  has  written  a  booklet  In  praise  of 
Martin  Luther  King  which  should  alert  all 
thinking  Americans  to  King's  value  to  the 
Communist  cause.  The  booklet  states: 

"Now  that  A.J.  Muste  has  died,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Is  outstanding 
spokesman  for  classical  Christian  values  In 
the  United  States;  for  several  years  he  has 
been  the  pre-eminent  leader  of  the  civil 
rights  movement;  his  decisive  contributions 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  peace  have  been 
recognized  with  the  outstanding  award  open 
to  man — the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

".As  DeBols  picked  up  the  torch  frcjm  the 
hands  of  Douglass,  so  It  seems  likely  that 
future  historians  will  conclude  that  King 
has  carrrled  forward  the  torch  from  DuBols." 
Only  the  gullible  and  brainwashed  will  be- 
lieve the  claim  that  there  Is  "no  Communist 
Involvement  In  the  riots."  DuBols  finally  ad- 
mitted he  was  a  Communist  by  officially 
Joining  the  Communist  Party  In  his  old  age. 
But   he  had  worked   with   the  Communists 
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for  many  ye.;rs  while  pretending  not  to  be 
one  of  them.  Hi.-  Coinnuiuist  u.tiucncc  in 
the  Negro  Re-.olution  is  hidde^i  but  power- 
ful   U.S.  So:..  Jumet,  Eastland  has  stated: 

'The  Cominuiiists  n^w  h.i\c  substantial 
footholds  in  st'veral  leftwlng  urbanizations 
In  which  substantial  numbers  ^>f  .Negroes  ;irc 
participating,  as  well  u.s  in  various  other  or- 
ganizations which  are  cither  ostensibly  a.l 
Negro  or  ostensibly  Negro  controlled." 

Tliere  Is  dnnscr  aheid  fcr  .Xmerica.  The 
coming  Negro  violence  is  but  one  of  many 
knives  aime-d  at  her  he-art  The  War  in  Viet- 
nam Is  killing  otf  the  orcam  of  tlie  young 
Americans.  leaving  a  void  to  b<'  filled  with 
the  dregs  unacceptable  for  mllluiry  .service 
or  unwilling  to  serve  their  country.  "The 
financial  situation  Is  bad  with  a  depression 
in  the  offing  which  will  make  the  1930'S  look 
like  the  good  old  days. 

We  suggest  you  support  your  local  police 
and  law  enforcement  authorities  and  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  your  families  should  it  be- 
come necessary. 


Ed  Ball  Honored  on  80th  Birthday 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  P.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
with  much  interest  the  recognition  given 
to  Florida's  great  industrialist  and  phil- 
anthropist. Edward  Ball,  on  the  occa.slon 
of  his  80th  birthday.  It  Is  an  exciting 
thing  to  realize  that  this  leading  ex- 
ponent of  private  entei-prises  continues 
to  be  hale,  hearty,  active,  and  In  full 
po.ssession  of  his  faculties.  I  have  been 
privileged  lo  enjoy  his  company  in  very 
recent  v.ccks  and  I  can  attest  to  all  of 
this  We  in  Florida  realize  his  important 
contributions  to  our  State's  development 
and  the  value  of  his  counsel  to  its  con- 
tinued progress.  I  take  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting for  reprinting  in  the  Record  a 
veiy  fine  statement  from  All  Florida 
weekly  magazine,  a  Sunday  supplement 
which  is  published  as  a  part  of  some  of 
the  State's  leading  newspapers.  The 
article  is  entitled  "A  Castle  for  Ed  Ball,' 
but  what  should  be  understood  is  that  his 
castle  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Florida  who  honor  him  for  his 
work.  The  article  follows: 

A.  Castle  for  Ed  Ball 

Florida's  Ed  Ball,  who  has  built  the  biggest 
financial  and  industrial  empire  In  the  history 
of  the  Sunshine  State,  turned  80  Tliursday. 

March  21.  ..  „,„ 

This  man  cf  millions  who  has  done  more 
for  the  state  than  such  famed  Florida  figures 
as  Flagler.  Plant.  Ford.  Edison,  and  Fire- 
stone, also  retired  early  in  February— at  a 
dynamic  79. 

"What  Will  he  do,  this  giant  among  In- 
dustrial  giants,   in  retirement?   At  80  years 

of  age? 

"Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  sleeping  In  a 
castle''"  Is  his  question  to  the  questions. 
'  That  Is  one  thing  Ed  Ball  will  do:  sleep  In 
a  cpstle.  for  :..s  long  as  it  pleases  him.  Ballyna- 
hlnch  Castle  In  colorful  County  Connemara. 
Ireland  a  towering  structure  overlooking 
majestic  mountains  and  tranquil  lakes  in 
this  land  of  his  forefathers,  is  a  Ball-bought 
mecca  for  International  visitors  and  sports- 
men. .       .„ 

But  no  matter  how  often  he  commutes  to 
the  castle  in  Ireland,  Ed  Ball  will  forever  be 
apart  of  Florida. 

Because  financier  Ball,  a  soft-talking  ex- 
Vlrglnlan  who  quit  school  at  13  and  at  20 


was  earning  J20.000  a  year  selling  office 
furuiturr  on  the  West  Coast  when  a  dollar 
w.is  W'Tth  more  than  today's  46  cents,  has 
another  firft  on  the  Florida  .-cene  t'-Ki:  tight- 
lipped,  he  carefully  gi\es  away  $10  000  a  day 
to  .liaritles 

Every  penny  of  the  money  stays  In  Florida 
where  in  1966.  some  r^59  schools,  churches, 
hospitals  and  charitable  Institutions  received 
a   total  of  $3,720  167-and  20  cenus. 

But  that's  not  all  the  story  For  m  the  past 
three  decades,  more  than  S'.'iS  million  has 
been  don.iled  t  i  needy  persons  .md  worthy 
ciuses  ranging  from  a  ballet  in  Utah  and  tlie 
whaling  museum  in  New  Bedford.  Ma.ss  .  to  a 
statue  for  Winston  Churthil!  .ind  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  In  Athens. 
Greece 

Giving  awav  the  money  from  his  Jackson- 
ville headquarters  as  part  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  Alfred  du  Pont  estate,  financier  Ball 
has  never  taken  time  to  mention  the  alms- 
giving. In  fact,  for  the  first  time  In  30  years 
the  estate  released  tlie  list  of  Its  charities 
this  vear. 

Yet.  industrialist  Ball  Is  .an  enigma  His 
name  Is  commonly  heard  from  Miami,  the 
southern  terminus  of  his  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,  to  the  state's  northern  panhandle, 
where  In  an  area  40  miles  wide  and  170  miles 
long,  he  has  built  a  mlUlon-acre  domain.  He 
controls  30  banks  with  a  billion  In  deposits. 
And  his  paper-manufacturing  complex  ex- 
tends from  Port  St.  Joe  in  :he  panhandle's 
Big  Bend  to  19  container  plants.  Including 
two  In  Ireland.  But  in  the  ceii»*r  of  this 
empire,  as  chief  administrator  of  the  du  Pont 
estate,  industrialist  Ball,  shy  of  the  press, 
has  rem.alned.  In  spite  of  close  dealing,  far 
from  mid-stage.  Just  as  with  his  business 
affairs,  he  has  been  stony  silent  concerning 
the  charities. 

Actually,  the  career  of  Florida's  Ed  Ball 
Is  strange  in  the  annals  of  American  finance. 
He  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  build  an  estate 
created  by  the  will  of  another  who  In  his 
last  years  was  preoccupied  with  helping 
crippled,  but  curnhle.  children  and  also 
elders  in  need  of  fo.od  and  shelter. 

The  will  was  WTltten  by  his  brother-in-law. 
Alfred  du  Pont,  who  left  the  Brand>-wlne  of 
the  Delaware  du  Fonts  and,  after  marrying 
school  teacher  Jessie  Ball  following  the 
death  of  his  previous  wife,  came  to  Florida 
to  try  his  hand  in  banking. 

At  his  death  he  left  .-.n  estate  valued,  'fter 
taxes,  at  $27  million.  As.sum!ng  control  and 
carefully  carrying  out  the  tenets  of  the  will 
by  providing  for  charities  on  a  dollar  shrunk 
by  a  73-cent  tax  bite,  financier  Ball  has  ex- 
panded the  du  Pont  empire  far  beyond  any 
expectations  his  brother-in-law  might  have 
had  for  It. 

The  Nemours  Foundation  to  help  crippled 
children  was  established  years  .aeo  by  the 
du  Pont  will  in  Delaware  Tiie  first  patient 
was  a  girl  who  could  not  w.alk  because  )f  de- 
formed legs.  After  operations,  with  all  costs 
paid  bv  Nemours,  she  walked  away  to  have, 
later,  tier  own  healthy  family.  Thousands  of 
crippled  children  since  have  been  aided  at 
Nemotirs  as  they  have  been  helped  In  14 
other  states. 

Whv  has  financier  B.ill  worked  to  expand 
an  estate  whose  earnlnes  finally  will  go  com- 
pletely to  charity?  He  never  i.as  tald.  re- 
maining as  silent  about  motivation  ris  about 
earnings  .and  donations. 

Yet  his  imprint  has  been  made  on  the 
Florida  landscape.  He  has  specialized  In  tak- 
ing wobbly  properties  and  restoring  them  to 
healthy  profit-making  roles.  He  began,  as  a 
trusted  lieutenant  of  Alfred  du  Pont,  by 
keeping  open  family  bank  doors  when  the 
boom  of  the  'twenties  collapsed  and  caused 
bank  after  Florida  bank  to  fold. 

The  pattern  was  the  same  in  Northwest 
Florida  where  acres  had  been  stripped  of  vir- 
gin pine  In  lumber  operations  and  then,  cov- 
ered with  scrub  oak.  left  useless  and  fre- 
quently unclaimed  even  for  taxes.  On  these 
cutover  acres,  he  planted  pine  to  produce 
paper  pulp,  and  from  an  economic  wilderness 


built  a  thriving  pine-tree  economy  providing 
work  for  thousands 

In  a  more  recent  move.  Industrialist  Ball, 
after  buvlnc  stock  at  six  cents  on  the  dollar. 
ti>ok  control  of  the  Florida  East  Coa.st  Rail- 
road a  carrier  which  had  wallowed  in  iwnk- 
ruptcv  for  nearly  :10  years  and  which.  In  luid- 
Twentleth  cr-ntury,  still  u.-fd  Mor.-e  dot-and- 
dash  to  transmit  messages  from  J.\ckson\llle 
to  Miami  Other  railroads  considered  buying 
the  East  Coast  but.  after  studying  the  prop- 
erty, left  the  line  to  banker  Ball  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  made  the  first 
big  mistake  of  his  career  and  that  the  end 
would   be  a.  financial   lia.sco 

The  Florida  East  Coast  weathered  the  na- 
tions longest  of  all  rail  .-trikes.  and  the  fiat- 
lands  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  echo  yet 
with  purple  charge  and  countercharge,  but 
now.  the  carrier  is  rolling  freight  and  doing 
what  other  rail  managers  said  could  never 
be  done — making  a  profit. 

For  all  his  etTort.s  with  the  railroad,  chair- 
man Ball  receives  pay  of  51  a  month,  or  *12 
a  year 

Alwavs  close-vested  in  business  dealings, 
financier  Ball  has  followed  the  .';.ime  pattern 
In  charity  too  Though  through  the  estate 
he  gives  awav  thousands  each  day.  he  studies 
the  donations  rus  carefully  as  corporate  earn- 
ings, and  any  cause  which  receives  largess 
will  of  a  certainty  merit  help. 

All  this  he  doe.s  In  silence,  for  by  nature 
he  IS  a  close-mouthed  man  Giving  away 
$10,000  a  day--tlghtltpped  he  can  atford  to  be. 


The  Law 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LonSIANA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
"Soliloquy  of  a  Great  In,>^tltutlon"  that 
I  would  iike  to  have  reproduced  In  the 

RECORn. 

Some  under.'itand,  others  may  be 
caused  to  think  and  rea.son,  but  others 
care  nnt  bec.iu.^o  over  the  centuries  there 
have  always  been  destroyers  ot  civiliza- 
tion— and  no  civilization  can  long  endure 
without  respect  and  compliance  with  .<iO- 
cii-ty's  greatest  In.stltutlon.  The  .soliloquy 
follows: 

THE    SOLILOQVV    OF    .\    GRFAT    iNSTITTnr'N 

I  was  ordained  In  the  beginning  as  God's 
protection  tor  His  children. 

It  was  the  dlsreeard  of  me  that  was  man  s 
original  fin,  .md  broueht  his  first  dowr.fall. 

I  was  God's  creatpst  trlft  to  Moses  for  with- 
out me.  Inscribed  on  the  Tablets  of  Stone. 
he  could  not  lead  his  people 

When  the  cries  of  the  crowd  ca.st  me  aside, 
'i  .Man  was  crucified:  but  under  .my  divine 
liecree  He  lived,  and  ,i  world  was  saved. 

It  was  1  that  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.  _  „ 

In  the  debacle  that  was  the  fall  of  Rome. 
I  was  the  sole  survivor,  and  was  that  na- 
tion's one  lastine  rontrlbutlon  to  succeed- 
ing civilizations. 

I  tamed  a  despot  .it  Runnvmede.  and  was 
the  armor  and  :.rEenaI  of  the  Barons  in  wln- 
nlr.s  the  Great  Charter. 

I  -.ccompanled  the  conquering  Napoleon 
throuL'h  the  Alps  of  Italy.  ..cress  the  rivers 
of  Australia.  :ind  the  frozer.  tundras  of  the 
North,  and  when  his  Empire  crumbled.  I 
alone,  as  the  Code  Napoleon,  was  his  only 
prldeful  prize  of  war. 

In  Philadelphia.  In  1787.  I  scaied  the 
final  heights  and  became  the  defender  of 
freedom  from  tryanny  for  every  human  be- 
ing subject  to  my  precepts;  and  made  living 
reality  of  the  rights  of  man. 
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I  have  made  of  every  man's  house  his 
castle.  I  have  lent  purpose  to  his  life  and 
hope  to  his  future. 

Where  I  am  not,  the  land  Is  as  the  original 
chaos;  and  blood  Is  the  price  of  all  things. 

Where  I  am.  there  Is  peace  and  happiness, 
and  little  children  grow  toward  the  Image 
of  their  Creator. 

I  am  the  Law. 


Charles  Coanty  Gronp  Re-Create>  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  the  frontier  and  scientific  Inquiry 
have  combined  forces  to  motivate  a 
group  of  citizens  from  the  Charles 
County,  Md.,  Community  College  to 
canoe  the  original  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition route  this  summer  testing  navi- 
gability and  water  pollution  along  the 
route. 

The  expedition  was  described  recently 
in  the  February  1968  edition  of  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Technology  maga- 
zine, and  I  Insert  the  article,  "Along  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,"  in  the  Record: 
Along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 

In  a  period  of  renewed  interest  In  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  a  crew  from  Charles 
County  Community  College's  biology  depart- 
ment plans  to  canoe — and  to  make  pollution 
measurements — along  the  length  of  the  ex- 
plorers' water  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Oregon  coast. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1965,  Is  making  detailed  studies  of 
historic  sites,  campgrounds,  and  recreation 
areas  along  the  4.000  miles  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail.  These  efforts  are  directed  mainly 
at  hiker,  horseback  rider,  and  auto  driver. 
But,  Lewis  and  Clark  moved  mostly  on  wa- 
ter, and  that  Is  the  route  that  interests  a 
group  at  the  Charles  County  Community 
College,  La  Plata.  Md. 

This  summer  they  plan  to  canoe  the  orig- 
inal route,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Oregon 
coast,  determining  how  much  of  the  route 
Is  still  navigable.  They  will  also  make  water 
analyses  along  the  route,  providing  a^  uni- 
form pollution  survey  to  compare  with  con- 
ditions described  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Journals. 

The  community  college's  expedition  Is  re- 
lated to  Its  program  in  pollution  abatement 
technology  that  has  been  evolving  during 
the  past  three  years.  "We  feel  community 
colleges  have  an  lmp>ortant  role  In  the  edu- 
cational scheme  of  things,"  says  Mrs.  Belva 
L.  Jensen,  head  of  the  CCCC's  biology  de- 
partment. "But  many  schools,  we  feel, 
spread  themselves  too  thin.  We  want  to  spe- 
cialize In  a  few  areas,  and  try  to  do  them 
particularly  well.  Pollution  abatement  tech- 
nology Is  one  of  those  areas." 

According  to  Mrs.  Jensen.  In  mid- June  four 
men  and  two  canoes  packed  with  portable 
sampling  equipment,  emergency  rations,  and 
some  camping  gear  will  leave  St.  Louis  and 
move  west  toward  the  coast.  Because  the 
3,000-mile  Journey  must  be  completed  by 
early  September,  the  canoes  will  be  equip- 
ped with  5-hp.  motors.  Actual  traveling  time 
for  the  original  expedition  required  about  12 
months — spanning  the  time  from  early 
spring  m  1804  to  late  summer  In  1805. 

Every  day  or  so,  the  canoeists  will  rendez- 
vous w'lth  a  large,  truck-mounted  sports  van 
to   replenish   supplies   and   to   do   complete 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

analytical  tests  that  cannot  be  done  In  the 
canoes.  The  vehicle  will  carry  additional 
scientific  equipment  and  also  provide  living 
facilities  for  the  support  crew.  Included  In 
the  support  crew  Is  a  lifth  canoeist,  to  permit 
rotating  canoe  crews. 

Among  the  several  alms  of  the  expedition 
Is  a  project  to  compare  the  present  flora  and 
fauna  with  descriptions  In  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Journals.  Making  these  observations 
win  be  the  Job  of  the  suppwrt  crew. 

HELPING    HANDS 

When  Mrs.  Jensen  started  planning  the 
expedition  last  fall,  the  Hrst  problem  was  to 
assem.Jle  the  necessary  equipment.  The  col- 
lege could  contribute  only  salaries  for  Mrs. 
Jensen  and  the  other  faculty  members  on 
the  expedition.  So  she  looked  to  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  for  help.  "The  responses 
we've  received  have  been  very  gratifying.  We 
have  promises  of  more  than  $10,000  worth  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  now  lack  only 
a  few  items,  mostly  scientific  equipment," 
Mrs.  Jensen  points  out. 

The  rest  of  the  crew,  meanwhile,  has  been 
studying  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journals,  as 
well  as  topographic  maps  of  the  U.S.  Army's 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
need  to  know  the  territory  through  which 
they  are  traveling,  the  adventurers  need  to 
arrange  rendezvous  points.  A  major  concern 
has  been  arranging  for  the  canoeists  to  meet 
the  support  van  frequently. 

The  canoes  should  make  50-80  miles  a  day, 
but  bad  weather  or  rough  water  could  cut 
this  figure  down.  The  canoeists  decided 
against  attempting  a  particularly  rugged  300 
miles  In  what  Is  often  called  the  Wilderness 
Area  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  This  portage,  as 
well  as  shorter  ones  around  some  dams,  will 
be  managed  by  the  van. 

The  crew  has  been  hard  at  work  all  fall 
and  winter  developing  Its  skills  at  the 
sampling  and  analytical  procedures.  Plans 
call  for  about  a  dozen  analyses  to  be  made 
about  every  50  miles.  Among  the  analyses 
are:  pH,  temperatures,  and  nitrate,  phos- 
phate, free  oxygen,  and  conform  concentra- 
tions. This  spring  the  canoeists,  all  experi- 
enced outdoorsmen,  will  work  on  polishing 
their  skills  with  their  new  equipment  on 
the  nearby  Potomac  River. 

GROWING    plans 

The  college's  decision  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram In  pollution  abatement  technology 
dates  to  Just  about  three  years  ago.  A  num- 
ber of  students  in  Mrs.  Jensen's  biology  de- 
partment were  Inspectors  for  the  county 
health  department.  From  their  questions  on 
health,  sewage,  and  similar  problems,  she 
came  to  feel  there  was  a  great  need  for  ways 
of  providing  additional  training  for  these 
people. 

Mrs.  Jensen  soon  found  that  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Health  agreed.  At  that 
time.  In  the  entire  .-tate.  there  were  only 
three  certified  sewage  plant  operators — and 
800  positions  requiring  operators.  In  1966  a 
state  law  passed  requiring  that  all  operators 
be  certified  by  mid-1968. 

Last  fall,  Charles  County  Community  Col- 
lege offered  a  one-year  course  In  waste  water 
management  to  51  operators.  It  had  to  turn 
many  more  away.  Next  fall.  It  hopes  to  begin 
planning  to  start  a  two-year  pollution  abate- 
ment technology  program  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate-ln-arts  degree.  The  college  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
.Administration  for  a  grant  under  FWPCA's 
new  program  on  Junior  college  grants.  The 
protiram  is  aimed'  at  Increasing  manpower 
supplies  at  the  subprofesslonal  level. 

The  college  feels  that  with  Its,  experience 
It  can  present  a  strong  curriculum.  Other 
advantages:  Its  new  campus  is  surrounded 
by  waterways.  Only  a  30-minute  drive  from 
Washington,  D.C..  the  college  can  bring  In 
experts  for  short  courses  and  seminars.  It 
also  plans  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
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Naval  Ordnance  Station  In  nearby  Indian 
Head. 

According  to  Mrs.  Jensen,  the  college 
would  like  to  use  at  least  part  of  an  PWPCA 
grant  for  planning  a  curriculum.  "A  good 
curriculum  can't  be  developed  In  a  profes- 
sor's spare  time — which  Is  how  It  Is  frequent- 
ly done  In  thla  kind  of  situation.  If  we're  to 
turn  out  semlprofesslonals  ready  to  step  In 
and  do  a  competent  Job  right  oS,  we  have 
to  give  careful  thought  to  the  curriculum," 
Mrs.  Jensen  notes. 

Next  fall  Is  the  target  date  for  the  college, 
with  Its  500  students,  to  move  to  Its  new 
campus.  After  spending  Its  first  10  years  In 
an  old  Nike  misalle  base,  the  college  will  oc- 
cupy three  new  buildings  already  under  con- 
struction on  the  173-acre  site. 

One  building  still  in  the  planning  stage 
Is  a  $600,000  sewage  treatment  facility  for 
training  and  research.  The  plant  will  treat 
the  college's  sewage,  plus  a  limited  amount 
from  nearby  residential  areas  to  provide  sew- 
age more  typical  of  that  found  In  a  com- 
munity. Although  the  plant  Is  larger,  more 
sophisticated  and,  consequently,  more  ex- 
pensive than  needed  to  treat  the  area's  sew- 
age, the  facility  is  necessary  for  an  adequate 
and  effective  training  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  a  $1.3  million  building 
will  be  ready  to  house  the  pollution  abate- 
ment technology  and  data  processing  de- 
partments. The  pollution  abatement  facili- 
ties win  be  able  to  handle  about  300  full 
time  students,  plus  1000  In  continuing  ed- 
ucation. 


Ajynl  8,  1968 


Oklahoma  Legislature  Recognizes  Needs 
of  General  Aviation 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  spell- 
ing out  very  clearly  the  needs  of  general 
aviation.  "General  aviation"  is  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  people  who  use  air- 
planes— and  our  airways — for  business 
and  personal  reasons,  and  who  are  not  a 
part  of  the  great  scheduled  air  services 
of  this  country's  transportation  network. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oklahoma  State  Leg- 
islature is  concerned  about  the  future  of 
general  aviation,  and  this  resolution  out- 
lines the  very  real  reasons  for  their  con- 
cern. Some  of  the  problems  which  the 
legislature  outlines  are  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Federal  Government. 

Under   unanimous   consent   I   submit 
this  resolution  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 
Enrolled  Senate  CoNcr-RRENT  Resolution  56 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  concern 
with    the    Interim   Report   of    the    United 
States  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee;  re- 
questing   that    greater    consideration    be 
Riven  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  general 
aviation;   and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  there  are  10,000  registered  pilots 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  3.400  aircraft — 
almost  twice  the  number  of  airplanes  flown  by 
the  airlines  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  these  pilots  and  their  aircraft  are 
as  much  entitled  to  use  of  public  airports 
built  with  public  funds  as  are  the  airlines 
of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  airlines  consistently  schedule 
their  flights  at  peak  hours  so  that  alrlanes  are 
dangerously    congested,    thereby    overtaxing 


the  FAA  facilities  for  handling  air  trafBc  con- 
trol; and 

Whereas,  the  airlines  are  seeking  to  re- 
strict public  use  of  public  ..irports  so  .is  t.o 
usurp  these  facilities  for  their  own  use 
and  profit:  and 

Whereas,  the  Interim  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Subcommittee  proivises  to  levy 
exorbitant  and  discriminatory  taxes  on  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft,  and  use  the  revenues 
derived  therefrom  for  building  terminal 
facilities  for  the  airlines;  and 

Whereas,  such  terminal  facilities  .'■hould  be 
built  by  the  airlines  and  the  cities  or  states 
themselves;  and 

Whereas,  the  .iirlines  have  caused  great 
anguish  to  the  general  public  through  the 
use  of  aircraft  making  excessive  noise;  and 

Whereas,  the  interim  report  proposes  to 
use  public  funds  for  research  Into  this  prob- 
lem despite  the  fact  that  It  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  maniifacturer  and  the 
airlines  thernselves  to  solve  the  problem  of 
abating  such  noise:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  already  restricted  general  avia- 
tion by  elimination  of  visual  flight  rules  at 
major  public  airports;  and 

Whereas,  general  aviation  appears  to  be 
increasingly  penalized  while  the  airlines  are 
increasingly  subsidized  by  public  funds. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Second  Session  of 
the  Thirty-first  Oklahoma  Legislature  do 
hereby  express  concern  with  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation;  and  do  hereby  respecUuUy 
request  that  in  the  future  greater  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  gen- 
eral aviation. 

Section  2.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  Honorable  Mike  Monroney,  United 
States  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Adopted    by   the   Senate   the   21st  day   of 

March.  1968.  ■ 

Finis  Smith. 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  25th  day  of  March,  1968. 

Rex  Privett, 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives. 
Attest : 

Basil  R.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


An  Aroused  Nation 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday,  in 
the  wake  of  the  tracic  and  violent  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
editorial  voice  of  responsible  newspapers 
chorused  sincere  and  deep  distress.  At 
the  same  time,  those  same  editorial  voices 
spoke  anew  for  justice  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  Dr.  King's  noble  goals  through 
the  use  of  his  nonviolent  means. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Long  Island  Press  and  from 
Newsday.  I  commend  these  editorials  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  as  outstanding 
examples  of  an  editorial  voice  that  speaks 
for  the  American  people  In  urging  an  end 
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to  violence,  injustice  and  di.^crlmlnatlon 

in  our  society. 

I  From   the  Long  Island  Press.  Apr    5,   1968) 

We    Mf.ST    OVFRCOME 

The  killing  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  .'Sickening 
and  senseless  crimes  in  our  growing  history 
of  sirkeninc  ;ind  senseless  violence. 

For  more  than  .i  decade  this  man  of  peace 
led  the  fight  for  justice  lor  his  people  while 
always— always  struggling  to  contain  the 
violence  he  kiiew  was  building  up  so  cxplo- 
sivelv  in  our  midst. 

But  he  undf'r.'-tood  uh  t'^o  tew  men  of  our 
time  understand  that  violence  is  no  answer 
to  that  injustice,  that  all  men.  regardless  of 
color,  must  live  together  on  this  crowded 
planet.  If  not  in  love,  at  least  with  respect 
for  each  other's  rights  as  human  beings 

He  understood  so  profoundly  and  tried 
so  desperately  to  make  others  understand 
that  there  is  no  sane  alternative.  But  too 
m:iny  blacks  and  too  many  whites  have 
.'topped  listening. 

And  now  he  is  a  victim  of  that  violence 
he  so  devoutly  and  passionately  tried  to  de- 
fuse through  "the  democratic  outlets  that  are 
supposed  to  be  the  roots  of  our  national  safe- 
ty and  our  national  pride. 
"  If  this  man's  inspired  struggle  In  which  he 
gave  his  life  Is  to  have  any  meaning  to  men 
of  all  races,  then  men  of  all  races  must  pledge 
in  his  memory  these  three  words: 

"We  shall  overcome" 

(From  Newsday,  Apr.  5.  1968] 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
The  violence  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  abhorred  has  claimed  him 
as  a  victim  An  assassin's  bullet  killed  him 
last  night  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  at  the 
peak  of  his  career.  He  was  only  39  years  old 
and  vet  he  already  had  set  his  people  on  the 
path'  to  equality.  Acclaimed  worldwide  for 
his  fight  asalnst  racial  injustice,  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  achievements 
through  nonviolence. 

The  outpoujnng  of  sorrow  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
King  springs  from  the  deepest  wells  of  the 
nation's  spirit.  Violence,  however  familiar  It 
becomes,  alwavs  will  be  essentially  alien  to 
America.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  like 
that  of  John  F  Kennedy,  v,ill  send  waves  of 
revulsion  across  this  land  and  will  shock  the 
entire  world 

It  would  be  a  bltt«r  legacy  for  the  nation 
If  the  Rev  Dr.  King's  death  provokes  exactly 
the  sort  of  violence  he  worked  so  diligently 
all  his  life  to  prevent.  In  the  face  of  every 
provocation,  he  counseled  against  violence. 
just  .'s  he  inveiched  against  prejudice  "Non- 
violent protest  is  the  most  effective  wer.pon 
of  an  oppressed  people."  was  his  favorite 
maxim.  And  he  summed  up  "nls  eoal  in  life 
by  saving.  "I  will  not  be  .■satisfied  until  segre- 
gation i.s  dead  in  America." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Klne.  who  pioneered  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  spoke  to  the  con- 
science of  America.  Few  could  help  but  be 
moved  bv  his  speech  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  1963  when  he  told  a  massive  civil  rlght.s 
demonstration:  "I  have  a  dream  that  my 
four  little  children  will  one  day  live  In  a 
nation  where  thev  will  not  be  Judged  by  the 
color  of  their  skin  but  the  content  of  their 
c'nr.r.icter  ■■ 

To  bring  his  dream  to  re.ility.  the  Rev  Dr. 
Klne  led  boycotts,  inarches  and  demonstra- 
tions and  drove  hard  for  civil  richt.s  let'lsla- 
Mon  He  went  to  tail  at  least  seven  times, 
alwavs  in  the  cheerful  uncomplalnins  .■-pint 
of  .I'clerevman  who  had  deep  reservoirs  of 
faith  to  draw  upon.  In  1963.  v.-hile  liie  Rev. 
Dr  King  was  in  a  Birmingham.  Ala.,  city 
J.til.  a  trroup  of  white  clergymen  WTote  a 
letter  to  him  crlticizine  Mm  for  "unwise  and 
untlmelv"  demon.strations.  The  Rev,  Dr. 
King's  reply  stands  as  a  classic  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  Nesro  revolt: 

"We  have  waited  for  more  than  340  years 
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lor  our  constitutional  and  God-given  rights." 
he  wrote.  "The  nations  of  .Asia  and  Africa 
.,re  movlnc  with  Jetlike  speed  toward  the  goal 
of  political  independence,  .ind  we  .■=1111  creep 

■  a  horse  and  but;gy  pace  toward  the  t:alnlng 

■  f  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  iunch  counter.  I 
guess  It  Is  e.-isy  for  those  who  have  never 
lelt  the  stinging  darts  of  .segregation  to  say 

wait,' 

"But  .  .  when  you  suddenly  find  your 
tonirue  twisted  and  your  speech  slammering 
:us  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  six-year-old 
d.iuehter  whv  she  can't  t'o  to  the  public 
amusement  park  that  h.»s  just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  in 
hor  eyes  when  .'he  Is  told  '.hat  Ftintown' 
Is  closed  to  colored  children  .  .  .  then  you 
will  underst.ind  why  it  is  dilTicult  to  wait  " 
Ihe  Rev.  Dr,  Kins  did  not  wait.  ..nd  when 
he  died  he  was  again  preparinn;  to  lead  a  pro- 
test to  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
lo  demand  Jobs  and  better  schools. 

He  .saw  the  planned  Washington  marcli  as 
.1  test  Writing  In  the  current  l.ssue  of  Look, 
iip  declared,  "We  believe  th.it  If  this  cam- 
paign succeeds,  nonviolence  will  once  again 
be  the  dominant  Instrument  for  social 
change,  and  Jobs  and  Income  will  be  put  In 
the  iiands  of  the  tormented  poor  If  It  falls 
nonviolence  will  be  dlsf-redited.  and  the  coun- 
try  m:»v  be   plunged   into  lioUx-aust   .   .   ." 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr  King  .'-poke  to  the  conscience 
of  America.  He  disturbed  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  But  the  nation  did  not  ..Iwaya 
hoar  or  heed  him  Perh.ips.  in  his  death, 
others  will  .ichieve  the  last,  great  service  de- 
nied him  by  life-  the  reconcllation  of  the 
races. 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF,SENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  8.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  many  teachers 
will  be  observing  a  Teachers-ln -Politics 
Weekend.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
this  program  and  urge  100 -percent  par- 
ticipation by  our  teachers  In  Ohio  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  fact,  one  can 
hardlv  be  a  good  and  effective  teacher  If 
he  shirks  his  duties  of  cltlzcn.'^hlp.  Poll- 
tics,  like  It  or  not,  is  nn«»  of  the  prime 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Manv  people  pet  .'=cared  when  the  word 
"politics"  is  mentioned.  This  Is  foolish. 
Politics  is  nothlns  more  or  less  than  the 
.American  process  of  decisionmaking. 
There  is  a  difference  between  politics  and 
l5artl.san.ship  and  while  I  also  advocate 
that  teachers  become  active  In  the  party 
of  their  choice,  ihey  cannot  pos.slbly 
avoid  ixjlltlcs  even  if  ihcy  choose  to 
avoid  party  politics.  Why?  Politics,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  is  .-^elf -government 
and  It  is  their  government. 

I  often  u.se  this  means  of  .showing  the 
importance  of  tx)litics.  Everyone  has 
Ideas.  There  are  Ideas  in  medicine.  Ideas 
in  teaching.  Ideas  in  theoloi'v.  Ideas  In 
buslnes.s — literally  no  end  to  the  ideas 
that  are  circulated.  In  one  area,  however, 
ideas  take  on  a  particular  sicnlficance.  I 
am  speaking  of  politics.  In  the  field  of 
ix)litics.  leei-slators  take  ideas  and  trans- 
late them  into  the  law  of  the  land.  At 
that  point  they  have  application  to 
everyone— not  ju-^t  people  in  the  field  of 
their  endeavor.  No  other  cla.ss  "^  people 
have  so  much  power  over  our  lives  as 
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those  public  servants  we  call  politicians. 
In  the  decisions  they  make,  our  future 

ia    aft    St^kC 

Horace  Mann  and  John  Dewey  had 
Ideas  In  the  field  of  education.  Many  of 
these  ideas  were  decades  In  coming  into 
fruition.  Politicians  by  a  single  vote  can 
make  the  time  for  their  ideas  right  now. 
At  that  point  It  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  It  takes  billions  of  dollars  to 
make  it  work,  they  have  the  further 
power  to  take  from  the  people  that  much 
money  and  spend  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  also  have  the  power  to  stamp  on 
their  product  the  label  "law  of  the  land," 
and  If  disobeyed,  prosecution  may  result 
with  possible  fine  and  imprisonment.  You 
can  readily  see  how  significant  politics  is. 

Add  to  this  awesome  power  the  scope 
of  authority  that  politicians  have.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  think  of  any  area 
on  this  earth  that  is  not  affected  by  polit- 
ical decisions.  Every  thing  from  the  draft 
to  education,  from  the  ghetto  to  the  pent- 
house, from  taxes  to  .subsidies,  from  Ap- 
palachia  to  Nigeria. 

Yes.  the  power  over  our  lives  that 
comes  from'  gblitical  decision  is  tremen- 
dous. In  our  system  of  self-government. 
it  Is  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  citizen 
must  participate.  Not  in  a  defensive 
way— which  is  often  the  case— but  in  an 
affirmative  way.  Teachers  are  better 
equipped  than  most  citizens  to  affirma- 
tively participate  in  politics.  I  not  only 
urse  them  to  do  so  but  candidly  tell  them 
that  their  own  professional  self-interest 
as  well  as  their  welfare  as  a  taxpayer 
and  citizen  might  well  depend  on  the 
level  of  their  participation.  Salaries,  ac- 
creditation, curriculum,  school  building 
programs,  sanction-s — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  matters  that  will  be  affected  by 
political  decisions  made  through  the 
political  process,  both  legislatively  and 
administratively.  Teachers  have  more 
than  a  small  stake  in  these,  and  their 
Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  should 
find  them  willini?,  not  reluctant,  partici- 
pants. 


President  Johnson's  Announcement 
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have  cast  _my  support  early  and  ener- 
getically td  his  banner. 

Although  he  has  decided  not  to  seek 
the  Presidency,  he  has  won  the  hearts  of 
millions.  I  believe  that  this  support  and 
good  feeling  will  help  dispel  the  dis- 
sonance which  has  beset  American  so- 
ciety in  recent  months  and  bring  Into 
focus  for  all  to  see  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishments of  President  Johnson's 
administration. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  issued  a 
statement  today  to  the  press,  in  my  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  for  Johnson- 
Humphrey  orsanlzatlon  In  Wisconsin. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  day  prior  to  the  Wisconsin  Presiden- 
tial Primary,  the  announcement  of  dedalon 
of  the  President  not  to  seek  the  nomination 
and  not  to  accept  It  if  It  were  offered  came 
not  only  as  .^  complete  surprise,  but  Indeed 
as  a  shock   and  disappointment. 

The  President's  action  dramatically  under- 
scores his  sincere  desire  to  bring  unity  to  our 
Nation.  His  action,  however,  presents  a 
serious  decision  for  the  Wisconsin  Voters, 
The  fact  Is,  the  President's  name  la  on  the 
ballot.  The  outcome  of  the  election  will  be 
subjected  to  varied  Interpretations  in  the 
U.S.  -uid  abroad.  In  my  opinion,  most  of  the 
news  media,  particularly  In  the  International 
press,  win  Interpret  a  small  vote  for  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  rejection  of  his  policies,  domestic 
and  international.  This  would  be  tragic.  I 
therefore  ask  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  cast 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
President. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for  tak- 
ing this  courageous  step  .ind  for  putting  the 
unity  of  the  people  .ahead  of  his  personal  and 
political  Interests.  This  action  clearly  dem- 
onstrates his  .sincerity  In  trying  to  obtain  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 


April  8,  1968 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  President  Johnson  that 
he  will  not  seek,  nor  accept,  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  was  a 
truly  historic  event. 

His  was  an  act  of  statesmanship  sel- 
dom equaled  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
and  bears  testimony  to  the  stature  of  the 
man  who  has  led  this  Nation  for  the  past 
4' 2  years,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

I,  myself,  early  committed  myself  to 
President  Johnson's  reelection  to  the 
Presidency  in  1968.  To  that  end,  I  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Citizens 
for  Johnson-Humphrey  In  the  Wisconsin 
primary  election. 

My  decision  to  do  so  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Johnson's  own  state- 
ment of  withdrawal.  America  has  need 
of  men  like  this — and  I  am  proud  to 


Long-Term  Arrangement  on  Cotton 
Textiles 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  con- 
templated at  one  time  that  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  on  Cotton  Textiles 
would  be  an  effective  method  for  re- 
straining the  ti-emendous  flood  of  cotton 
textile  imports  entering  the  United 
States.  It  held  out  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  and  the  trading  nations  of 
the  world  could  develop  orderly  interna- 
tional commerce  which  would  not  dis- 
rupt our  domestic  textile  industry. 

The  LTA  has  had  .some  restraining 
effect  on  what  some  importing  might 
have  done  had  it  not  existed,  but  the 
agreement  has  fallen  far  short  of  what 
was  expected.  It  lias  fallen  short  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  effectively  admin- 
istered. While  it  was  originally  contem- 
plated that  imports  would  inci-ease  at  a 
rate  of  about  5  percent  per  year,  the  in- 
crease has  been  more  than  double  that. 
In  actual  volumes.  in-:ports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles have  grown  under  the  LTA  from 
720  million  square  yards  to  1.5  billion 
square  yards. 

Mr.  Herma:i  Ruhm,  Jr.  president  of 
Greenwood  Mills,  discussed  the  long- 
term  arrangement  recently  in  a  speech 


before  the  textile  section  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade.  He  pointed  out 
how  our  State  Department  has  failed  to 
protect  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  employed  by  the  textile  industry 
in  this  country. 

Those  in  the  Congress  who  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  the  long-term  arrangement 
has  not  measured  up  to  expectations 
will  find  Mr.  Ruhm's  speech  of  interest 
and.  under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

What's  wrong  with  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement? 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  that  I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.  Wherever  I  start  I  am  sure 
that  someone  will  say,  "Yes,  but  where  It 
really  is  a  sieve.  .  .  ."  and  go  off  in  some 
other  direction. 

The  Long-Term  Arrangement  preamble 
states  that  its  purpose  is  to  promote  trade 
between  nations  In  cloth  and  apparel. 

This  is  a  statement  that  rolls  off  the  well- 
oiled  tongue  of  the  State  Department  with 
sanctimonious  impresslveness.  The  American 
manufacturer  does  a  slow  burn  In  awkward 
silence.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  virtual  em- 
bargo .against  US-made  textiles  in  52  na- 
tions of  the  world.  He  hopes  no  one  is  listen- 
ing, for  fear  the  preamble  might  be  believed. 
There  Is  no  consumer  market  In  the  world 
the  equal  of  the  American.  The  smart  Im- 
porter with  cash  In  the  bank,  a  knowledge  of 
what  Americans  are  buying,  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  exploit  the  so-called  "undeveloped 
countries,"  can  plunder  the  American  market 
In  a  way  to  make  a  pirate  blush. 

So — a  pirate  gets  going  In  a  particular 
class  of  goods,  be  it  ginghams  or  blouses  or 
something  In  any  of  the  64  categories  of  LTA. 
First  he  finds,  for  example,  that  the  cloth 
for  butcher  aprons  can  be  made  in  Korea  and 
sold  In  the  United  States  at  cents  below  the 
American  market  because  of  cruelly-paid  la- 
bor, cheaper  cotton,  new  plants  built  with 
American  give-away  money,  and  the  chance 
for  terrific  profit  on  reinvesting  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  for  something  like  fertilizer  badly 
needed  by  Korea,  In  short,  the  American  Im- 
porter has  a  field  day. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  enameling 
duck — the  trade  name  for  standard  butcher's 
apron  cloth — begin  to  scream  their  heads  off. 
In  due  course  the  Interagency  Textile  Admin- 
istrative Committee  that  manage  the  LTA  are 
impressed,  and  the  State  Department  is  asked 
to  negotiate  a  "bl-lateral"  with  Korea  for  a 
restraint  level  (or  a  quoU,  if  you  dare  use  the 
word)  for  enameling  duck  from  Korea.  Such 
a  procedure  takes  a  minimum  of  several 
months,  sometimes  two  years.  The  level  Is 
usually  set  at  the  highest  rate  for  a  few 
months,  extended  to  a  yearly  level.  Never  is 
a  country  rolled  back.  By  the  time  the  re- 
straint Is  arrived  at  and  In  working  order, 
that  country  has  an  Irrevocable  license  to 
Plunder  a  fair-sized  percent  of  the  American 
consumption. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning.  Our 
pirate  (the  Importer)  moves  down  to.  say. 
Hong  Kong  and  repeats  on  a  larger  scale.  By 
the  time  the  rate  of  plunder  from  Hong  Kong 
Is  leveled,  another  big  slice  of  the  American 
market  has  been  donated  In  perpetuity  to  an- 
other foreign  country.  Lovely  country.  Hong 
Kong.  A  second,  a  third,  and  a  whole  bevy  of 
pirates  Join  the  game. 

Then  a  new  level  of  plratlne — the  real 
McCov  this  time — realizes  that  the  Juiciest 
way  to  plunder  the  .American  market  Is  to 
make  the  cloth  Into  garments  right  there  In 
the  undeveloped  country.  The  resulting 
pricps  fro.-n  the  IS'-  per  hour  wnee  and  most 
modern  machinery  makes  the  American  con- 
sumer bug-eyed  and  the  .\merlc3n  manu- 
facturer cross-eyed. 

Now  the  original  pirate  importers,  already 
assuming  a  role  of  dignified,  respectable. 
\ested  Interests,  are  Joined  and  to  some  de- 
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gree  shoved  aside  by  the  l.irge  Amerl^n 
chains  ..nd  retailers  Joining  the  picnic  right 
at  the  .source.  Jackals  at  u  feast. 

By  this  time  VT.KC  (the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee i  and  the  State  Department  have 
"bllaternled"  u  very  sizable  percentage  of  the 
American  market  "away.  There  Is  no  end  to 
it,  however,  as  our  enterprising  pirates  con- 
tinue to  brin?  in  new  countries,  even  new 
hemispheres  each  of  which  must  have  Its 
quota — or  diplomacy,  sir.  will  be  sullied. 

Each  restraint  level  has  its  automatic  5^.- 
annual  built-in  growth  factor.  The  restraint 
levels  of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  are  each 
right  at  the  400-minion-yard  equivalent  of 
yarn,  cloth,  and  apparel.  Together  these  two 
countries  alone  have  more  than  5"  of  the 
American  cotton  goods  market,  and  with 
other  overseas  sources  added  in,  the  foreign- 
ers are  supplving  lOr  of  the  U.S.  cotton 
goods  market.  Fantastic.  The  level  increasing 
at  5':  .umually  means  that  the  present  high 
level  of  ;mports  will  double  in  14  years,  two 
months,  two  weeks,  and  one  day.  This  Is  a 
minimum  ligure,  because  there  are  always 
diplomatic  accidents  in  the  popular  cate- 
gories. The  Jnp.-.npse  really  excel  m  these  al- 
ways-f:>vorable-to-Japan  -mistakes."  They 
"didn't  use  the  fame  conver.slon  factor  as 
the  United  States  Custom  House."  They  "had 
no  idea  canv.is  uppers  were  textiles"  And  so 
on.  SO  our  liberal  (with  .someone  else's 
money)  State  Department  magnanimously 
forgives  the  sin.  terms  it  a  "one  shot,"  and 
we  roll  not  so  merrily  along  with  a  new, 
larger  base  to  which  the  5':  growth  factor 
IS  applied. 

Then,  to  compound  the  felony,  the  size  of 
the  American  all-cotton  cloth  and  garment 
market  begins  to  shrink  rapidly  in  relation 
to  the  total  represented  by  all  fibers.  This, 
of  course.  Is  due  to  the  dynamic  growth  of 
the  polyester-blend  fabrics.  Does  the  S" 
growth  factor  for  all-cotton  go  into  reverse? 
Oh.  no!  It  is  Irrevocable — it  marches  forward 
no  matter  what  happens  to  the  American 
market.  Even  if  the  restraint  levels  had  not 
been  subject  to  a  growth  factor,  they  would 
have  automatically  represented  a  larger 
share  of  the  cotton  soods  market  .is  it  gave 
ground  to  polyester  blends.  What  raise  would 
you  have  In  rriind  for  a  salesman  who  negoti- 
ated this  deal  for  your  company? 

Did  I  hear  you  :isk  the  amount  of  the 
restraint  level  for  blends  and  other  fibers 
such  as  wools?  I  regret— I  deeply  regret  to 
inform  you  that  there  are  none.  Cloth  and 
garments  made  of  blends  or  wool  are  wide 
open.  Lord  knows  we  tried  to  get  them  under 
the  LTA  at  its  birth.  We  have  never  stopped 
contending  that  they  are  substitutes  for  all 
cotton,  and  so  should  come  under  the  LTA, 
But  with  our  own,  our  very  own  State  De- 
partment saying  that  such  Is  not  the  case, 
one  cannot  be  too  surprised  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  undeveloped  countries  leel  the 
same  way.  The  EEC  countries  all  have  bi- 
laterals  with  Japan,  These  people  know  what 
they  are  doing.  Their  agreements  cover  cot- 
ton^ synthetics,  and  wool.  Their  salesmen  do 
Indeed  deserve  a  raise. 

As  Senator  Talmadge  says.  It's  like 
damming  half  the  creek.  If  It  Is  right  to  dam 
cotton  goods,  why  is  It  wrong  to  dam  blends 
and  wools!  Alice  in  Wonderland  made  more 
sense. 

I  suppose  some  need  for  support  might 
arise  that  would  make  the  administration 
want  to  extend  LTA  to  all  fibers  as  a  trade. 
If  the  restraint  levels  were  not  lower  than 
the  flood  levels  of  today.  It  would  not  be 
much  of  a  trade  for  us. 

So  row — let's  step  off  and  look  at  our  plc- 
ttire  as  dispassionately  as  we  can. 

Do  we  Indeed  have  any  right,  divine  or 
otherwise,  to  protection  from  this  flood  of 
foreign  goods?  Do  the  two  million  Americans 
and  their  families  working  in  the  apparel 
and  textile  Industries,  and  the  $20  billion  of 
American  money  invested  in  its  plant  and 
equipment,  have  any  case  to  ask  for  con- 
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slderatlon?  I  am  not  enough  of  a  student  of 
phUosophy.  .social  Justice,  or  what-have-you 
to  answer"  this  question  per  se.  Perhaps  any 
Industry  that  cannot  pay  the  $1  GO  an  hour 
minimum  U.S.  Government-decreed  wages. 
live  with  the  40-hour  U.S.  Government- 
decreed  week,  or  pay  the  higher-than-world 
price  for  Government  regulated  cotton  wotild 
better  liquidate  its  people  and  plants  and 
steal  Into  the  night.  As  I  say.  I  cannot  myself 
answer  this  per  se.  but  I  do  have  the  normal 
feelings  of  a  human  being.  I  did  see  America 
restore  the  bombed-out  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry: US.  textile  Industry  taxes  helped  to 
do  It.  I  did  see  us  adopt  the  Mar.shall  Plan 
for  the  benefit  of  Europe  US,  textile  taxes 
were  used  in  this,  too 

I  see  enormous  Federal  welfare  contribu- 
tions, I  see  pleas  for  appropriation.*  for  the 
war  on  poverty  In  the  very  Piedmont  areas 
where  the  only  sizable  employers  of  labor  are 
the  apparel  and  textile  plants  of  the  reelon 
No  other  Industry  employs  as  many  of  the 
so-called  hard-core  unemployed  as  does  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industry.  And  no  other 
Industry  can  begin  to  offer  the  lob  potential. 
Riven  a  healthy  and  expanding:  future 

If  the  two  minion  people  :>nd  the  ij20  bil- 
lion of  investments  were  asking  for  a  hand- 
out of  money.  I  don't  think  we  would  deserve 
one.  After  all.  we  are  a  part  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system.  But  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  handout  of  money  that  would  fur- 
ther unbalance  the  btideet.  We  are  simply 
asking  for  reasonable  controls  il.it  will  en- 
able us  to  live  and  prosper  under  the  civil- 
ized wage.  hour,  and  raw  material  restric- 
tions. Imposed  by  our  Government,  when  we 
,are  In  competition  with  cruelly  exploited 
labor  and  the  Government  subsidies  of  the 
undeveloped  countries. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  It  is  neither  un- 
fair nor  .selfish  to  ask  for  conservation  In  the 
form  of  quotas 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  refer  to  a  remedy 
frequently  proposed  by  the  Neu-  York  Tirnes 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  recently 
espoused  publicly  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbacli.  The  Daily  News  Rernrd 
quoted  him  as  telling  us  to  "conduct  a  more 
aggressive  export  policy."  I  presume  he 
means  to  make  up  our  losses  to  Imports  with 
exports. 

That  statement  puts  him  in  the  same 
knowledgeable  boat  as  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  negotiating  the  Japanese  bl- 
lateral  at  the  Kennedy  Round  who  let  the 
Japs  slip  in  an  innocuous-looking  minority 
wool 'synthetic  blend  for  the  full  Kennedy 
round  SC'  reduction,  that  happened  to 
represent  practically  the  entire  tropical  suit- 
ing business  left  in  America.  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  he  was  giving  away  a  large  block 
of  .\merlcan  business  when  he  did  It.  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  talks  more  like  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School  than  of  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  As  far  as  the  State  Department 
is  concerned.  It  has  not  even  taken  out  first 
citizenship  papers  when  It  comes  to  helping 
the  American  apparel  and  textile  industries 
export  their  products. 

It  Is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  look  up  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  as  well  as  Impossible  tariff 
barriers  such  as  the  300"  ad  valorem  that 
Mexico  imposes  on  synthetic  cloth.  Very  re- 
cently the  State  Department  made  a  partial 
discovery  of  how  the  chips  were  stacked 
against  American  textiles  and  apparel  In 
twelve  countries.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  made  mention  of  ten  in 
his  sjjeech  to  the  Apparel  Research  Founda- 
tion, And  again  in  lils  speech  on  Feb.  7th 
to  AATT  he  went  up  to  eleven  countries.  He 
found  Japan  had  the  same  global  quotas  the 
Mills  Bill  calls  for.  He  also  came  to  the  con- 
cltislon  that  the  non-tariff  barriers  of  the 
world  forced  more  goods  to  seek  the  Ameri- 
can market.  We  take  half  of  Japan's  apparel 
exports,  half  of  Korea's,  WTc  of  Taiwan's,  a 
third  of  Hong  Kong's. 
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I  do  n-.t  know  whether  these  recent  In- 
cidents are  indicative  of  action  to  come  or 
not.  but  they  are  the  first  even  meager 
crumbs  of  awareness  I've  seen.  We  can  hope 
it  will  lead  to  their  adopting  the  tough  trade 
l>ol:oy  all  countries  u.se  against  tis  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  they  should  have  made  It 
a  condition  of  trade  that  all  nations  m.itch 
our  textile  duty  s^chedules  and  freedom  of 
quantitative  restrictions  before  offering  to 
lower  textile  tariffs  still  further  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Katzenbach  and  IBM. 

I  am  not  a  student  of  the  economics  of 
world  trade,  but  I  do  not  see  how  lowering 
our  tariffs  to  Hong  Kong  or  even  buying 
Hong  Kong  textiles  helps  IBM. 

Tnere  h;is  never  been  any  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  SXAt-e  Department  in  helping  the 
.Amerlcm    textile    and    apparel    Industry    to 
lower  '.r.ide  barriers  aeairist  us   It  ;s  interest- 
ing to  sp«'culate  why  this  Is  so.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  liard  to  hnd  a  ijuslnoss  mati  in  the  State 
Department    The  people  there  simply  do  not 
liave  any  leel  lor  buslnes.*    The  reason  cuuld 
l)e   .i.s  .simple  as,   "Let's   promote   Martin   .St. 
Martin    because   he   trets   along   terrlb.y   well 
witli   the  J^'.panese    i  or   with   the  English  or 
•.'.nil    the   Brazilians  I."   How   did    he   .icquire 
these  good  relations  with  the  lorelgn  coun- 
try? He  must  h.ue  done  i.-.vors  f(jr  t.'iem.  and 
ruii  errands  lor  tliem.  To  the  limit  of  his  au- 
thority  ue  mu.st   aave  acted  ius   ilielr  agent. 
He    got    a    raise    In    salary,    not    because    he 
favored  Americans,   but    tjecause   he   lavored 
the  foreign  country.  It  must   be  the  way   to 
promotion  .and  p.iy  in  the  State  Department 
i'iiere  is  iiotliing  .seditious  .shout  tills.  I  am 
.-.lire  the  t.ip  Eerret.:ir:?s  believe  tlipy  can  rnm- 
mun:c;it.e  tietter  and  get  .ilong  better  doing 
It  this  way.  It  :s  Just  tough  <jn  the  .American 
wirk  force,  dependent  f.imilies,  Lommunities. 
.i.id  plant  investment's  to  be  the  victims  of 
alleged  Americ.m  diplomacy!  Oh  yes,  we  get 
a  cliance  to  testify  l.>efore  tiie  GATT  t.'.idmg 
gets   under  way.  The  panel   seldom   listens. 
!)ut   there  is  .i  transcript  of  the  testimony. 
You    hope  they   re.ad   It    However,   when   the 
negotiations  ,st,.rt.  .ill  Is  secrecy.  They  don't 
even  ..dmlt  that  they  are  negotiating  on  tex- 
tiles   We  have  to  hear  It  from  some  chance 
foreign    .manuf.icturer   whom    we    know   :tnd 
who  may  be  on  his  country's  negotiating  team 
against  us.  No  wonder  we  take  a  beating.  No 
wonder  we  give  away  in  one  Ignorant  bob  of 
the  head  the  rem.tining  tropical  suiting  busi- 
ness we  have.  No  wonder  our  counterparts  in 
Japanese  industry  think  we  .ire  nuts 

I  £upjx>se  If  .^sked  why  they  won't  let  a 
business  man  on  the  negotiating  team,  the 
State  Department  would  go  off  into  a  sancti- 
monious dissertation  on  the  possible  conflict 
of  interest — the  Sherm.m  .\ct,  the  Clayton 
Act.  tlie  chance  of  collusion  between  Gov- 
ernment and  individual  company.  Thl.s  is 
pure  poppycock  on  the  lace  of  it,  when  you 
consider  that  It  is  the  .American  textile  in- 
dustry versus  the  Japanese  or  Hong  Kong  tex- 
tile Industry,  There  are  no  known  regulations 
iigalnst  It.  but  It  is  Just  never  done. 

In  addition  to  the  artificial  barriers  which 
Mr  K  could  try  to  help  us  lower,  we  have  a 
modernly  equipped  competitor  with  18c  per 
hour  wages.  A  large  .^Jl^erlcan  sl.lrt  manu- 
facturer Just  purchased  a  quantity  of  shirts 
in  Hong  Kong  for  less  than  half  what  they 
would  have  cost  him  to  make  at  his  Ameri- 
can factories.  I  Just  do  not  see  the  possibility 
of  our  replacing  the  imports  with  exports. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  problem  of  damming 
the  flowing  tide.  The  NUUs  Bill  In  the  House 
when  last  heard  from  had  197  signatures. 
The  Holllngs  Bill  In  the  Senate  had  68  sig- 
natures plus  the  support  of  others  who  do 
not  make  a  practice  of  signing.  Both  bills 
set  quotas  by  categories  In  a  completely  or- 
derly way.  "There  Is  nothing  evil  about  a 
quota.  It  Is  not  the  complete  barrier  with 
which  we  are  faced  around  the  world.  It 
shares  our  wealth. 

In  total  we  have  given  10  percent  of  our 
textile  and  apparel  business  to  the  rest  of 
the  world— a  great  deal  more  In  many  spe- 
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clfic  Items.  It  will  be  15  percent  before  you 
can  say  "Jack  Robinson."  The  largest  retail 
chain  predicts  that  a  third  of  the  garments 
they  win  sell  In  1968  will  come  from  over- 
seas. Many  of  the  64  categories  have  run  well 
over  the  10  percent  mark,  but  there  Is  no 
category  so  small  thut  10  percent  of  Its  Amer- 
ican market  would  not  make  a  bonanza  for 
the  pirate-managed  foreigners  to  shoot  at. 

In  the  January  9  Daily  Newi  Record.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Rostow  was  quoted. 
"The  President  feels  passionately  that  the 
question  should  not  be  resolved  this  way. 
The  President  has  made  It  abundantly  clear 
how  he  feels  about  quota  restrictions,  and 
there  has  been  no  change  in  his  attitude  ' 

The  finality  of  that  statement  is  mighty 
discouraging.  On  previous  occasions — origi- 
nal LTA.  two-price  cotton — the  President  has 
shown  lighting  Interest  in  and  compassion 
for  the  two  million  people  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries.  Mr.  RostoWs  statement 
indicates  a  complete  flip-flop  in  attitude  by 
the  President.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  forsaken  so 
many  friends  so  absolutely.  The  President  Is 
first  and  foremost  a  patriotic  humanitarian, 
and  secondarily  he  is  not  the  type  to  ignore 
the  vote  represented  by  two  million  people 
and  their  families. 

In  his  famous  speech  of  Oct.  26.  1964.  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  the  President  said,  and  I 
quote:  "When  this  administration  took  office 
It  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  textile 
Industry  and  the  special  nature  of  its  prob- 
lems. ...  We  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  a  7-point  program 
for  textiles.  .  .  .  We  must  now  focus  on  the 
remaining  weak  spots  and  implement  the 
rest  of  the  program  ...  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  America.  I  intend  to  pursue  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion."  We  have  never  heard 
the  President  himself  contradict  his  1964 
statement. 

We  are  asking  for  a  fair  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  of  which  we  are  a  part  and  which 
we  have  helped  build.  A  quota  Is  a  fair  share, 
according  to  Webster's  dictionary.  If  we  lim- 
ited each  of  the  64  categories  to  lO'l  of  the 
American  market,  I  don't  think  even  Betty 
Pumess  could  object.  She  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  the  quota  laws  are  enacted.  S3'<. 
billion  of  imports  now  coming  in  would  not 
come  in.  How  wonderful  If  she  were  right! 
Americans  might  Uve,  and  the  gold  deficit  be 
reversed.  Howeve.-,  she  probably  doesn't  real- 
ize that  textiles  ;uid  apparel  are  now  at  the 
$1'^  billion  level,  and  even  the  quota  laws 
won't  roll  them  back.  s 

She's  worried  about  the  consumer  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  low  foreign  prices. 
The  competition  for  the  10 '"^  quota  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis  would  make 
for  the  lowest  prices  ever  for  the  pirate 
agents  or  the  American  chains  and  re- 
.tallers. 

Our  customs  service  Is  the  one  really 
efficient  arm  of  Odvernment  I've  seen  fiinc- 
tlon.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  of  their 
ability  to  administer  the  10'"'  first  come, 
first  served  by  category  via  the  airplane 
ticket  reservation  system. 

In  future  GATT  negotiating,  we  would 
have  the  medium  In  which  to  trade  that 
other  nations  are  most  accustomed  to; 
namely,  artiflclal  barriers.  Quota  percent- 
ages are  a  universally  understood  coin  of 
the  realm   for   internatior.i!    bartering. 

We  have  our  heads  in  the  sand  using 
tariffs.  As  such,  they  mean  little  or  nothing 
in  the  field  of  low  wages  and  government 
subsidies.  The  recent  proposals  to  tax  Im- 
ports by  a  small  percentage  means  no  more 
to  Hong  Kong  than  a  small  bounty  to  ex- 
port means  to  us. 

Tariffs  are  a  time-honored  means  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  A  10%  tax  on  the  tl'i  billion 
of  textile  and  apparel  Imports  would  pro- 
duce $150  million  of  revenue,  with  no  deter- 
rents to  imports.  However.  I  am  not  arguing 
for  this  proposition:  I  am  addressing  myself 
solely   to  Imports.  Balancing  the  budget  is 
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another  subject  The  same  applies  to  the 
loss  of  dollars  or  gold  nr  whatever  it  1.=;  that 
.''eeins  to  be  worryinij  Mr.  John.son  into 
askuiK  US  not  to  travel  abroad.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  our  Imports 
and  the  value  of  our  export.s  in  fiber,  yarn, 
cN.th.  and  apparel  Is  $W0  nillUon.  This 
gap  figure  Is  beginning  to  Increase  with  the 
.spppd  of  light.  You  would  think  that  this 
side  benefit  from  the  quota  bills  would  have 
some  appeal  to  the  administration  when  it 
is  wearing  its  concern-lor-the-doUar  hat. 
Perhaps  pr'.de  aoerh   before  a  fall! 

We've  got  to  work  hard  to' get  these  pend- 
ing textile  Import  control  bills  passed  and 
laid  on  the  President's  desk  for  signature, 
or  we  oursolvos  may  well  p.i.ss  t<i  the  nether- 
nether  land.  If  the  bills  fall  to  pass,  we  l.-ice 
attrition  In  many  directions.  Will  the  large 
garment  manufacturers  take  it  lying  down, 
or  will  they  move  offshore  in  order  to  keep 
serving  i.ur  own  Anierk-aii  market?  Already 
the  Mexican  ^i6e  of  the  border  is  begin- 
ning to  l(X>k  like  Miracle  Mile.  The  wet- 
backs that  were  shut  out  of  gathering 
U.S.  crops  are  btisy  making  clothes  at  Mexi- 
can wetback  waues.  .Sove.'.il  of  the  larger 
cutters  have  settled  plants  abroad  to  cap- 
ture foreign  markets.  They  can  easily  turn 
this  production  toward  the  United  States. 
Many  others  are  contracting  exjjerimentally 
with  foreign  factories  in  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  elsewhere  to  experiment  with  the  "made 
in  Hong  Kong"  notation  on  the  label  of  the 
national  brand  Itself. 

Personally  I  think  they  are  wasting  their 
time  with  this  experiment.  The  administra- 
tion has  so  undercut  the  "Buy  American" 
psychology  that  it  presently  simply  does  not 
exist.  The  public  Ignores  it,  and  so  the 
stores  Ignore  it.  This  is  the  compelling  fac- 
tor that  will  cause  those,  financially  able, 
to  move  offshore.  Their  unions  may  raise 
hell — strike  their  .American  plants,  picket 
the  stores  selllnt;  the  coods.  maybe  refuse 
to  truck  the  stuff — but  the  offshore  move- 
ment will  continue  until  the  great  American 
consumer  market  begins  to  shrivel  because 
everyone  has  left.  The  employees  of  IBM 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  the 
buying  power  on  a  rising  level.  England  is 
back  to  "Buy  British,"  but  they  were  a  long 
time  getting  there  and  may  be  way  too  late. 
Now  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  cloth 
mills?  Can  they  get  the  cloth  business  of 
their  former  custcmifrs  who  have  moved  off- 
shore? They  •will  be  up  against  non-tariff 
barriers,  distance,  and  price.  My  guess  Is  that 
the  handicaps  will  be  too  great. 

However,  gentlemen,  I  predict  we  will  pass 
the  Mills-Holllngs  Bills.  The  stakes  are  high. 
We  are  a  football  team  named  Desire.  The 
team  that  won't  be  beaten  cannot  be  beaten. 
Our  two  million  pciple  and  their  families, 
our  ?20  billion  of  Investments  are  not  going 
to  give  up  our  livelihood  and  150  years  of 
American  trnditinn  iU:t  hecaufe  Katzenbach. 
Roitow.  and  Betty  F'lrness  want  it  that  way. 
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African  Unity 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  A]ml  8.  1968 

Mr.  OH.\RA  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  African  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
have  noted  with  pleasure  the  increasing 
evidence  of  a  universal  desire  among  the 
developing  nations  of  Africa  to  attain  a 
high  level  of  African  unity. 

Regardless  of  geographic  separation, 
of  language  barriers,  and  of  political  and 
philosophical    differences,    the    African 


nations  have  so  much  In  common,  and 
their  joint  contrbution  to  the  world  of 
tomorrow  can  be  so  enlarged  by  unity, 
that  It  Is  encouraging  to  all  the  well- 
wishers  of  Africa  that  more  and  more 
the  Africans  are  placing  the  emphasis  on 
those  matters  on  which  they  agree  and 
less  attention  to  the  matters  In  which 
they  are  in  disagreement 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
mv  remarks  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  1968  number  of 
Realltes  Ivolriennes,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Ivory  Coast: 

After  the  official  visit  of  Congo  Kinshasa's 
President  Mobutu,  who  stated  "you  are  much 
more  revolutionary  than  the  Congo",  Ivory 
Coast  received  President  Massemba-D^bat  of 
Congo  Brazzaville,  and  President  Nyerere  of 
Tanzania.  Such  visits  are  evidence  of  the 
keen  desire  to  work  together.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  between  the  socialist  attitudes  of 
the  visitors  and  the  pragmatic  approach 
of  the  President  of  Ivory  Coast. 

This  will  to  stand  together  was  expressed 
several  times  In  speeches  by  both  Presidents 
M.issemba-Debat  and  Nyerere.  and  President 
Houphouet-Bolgny. 

Welcoming  the  President  of  Congo-Brazza- 
ville on  his  arrival  in  Abidjan  on  February  5. 
President  Houphoufet-Boigny  went  straight 
to  the  point  by  speaking  of  "the  growing 
feeling  in  .Africa  that  an  end  is  coming  to 
the  period  when  young  African  countries  too 
often  indulged  in  the  bitter  delights  of  ideo- 
logical confrontation  and  that  the  page  Is 
being  turned  and  a  new  exciting  chapter  Is  to 
begin.  The  new  period  Is  concerned  with 
satisfying  the  deep-rooted  aspirations  of 
African  peoples  who  are  sated  with  ideas, 
dreams  and  words,  and  are  now  asking  more 
than  ever  for  true  peace,  liberty  and  dignity, 
well-being  and  progress,  in  some  concrete, 
tangible  form  for  everyone.  Personal  contacts 
will  count  for  a  lot  in  the  writing  of  this 
new  chapter. 

"Of  course,  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
tries frequently  differ  In  the  methods  they 
use  in  the  attitudes  they  adopt.  In  their  ap- 
proach and  choice  in  organizing  their  rela- 
tions. But  countries  are  often  like  men:  each 
one  works  trfwards  happiness  in  his  own  way, 
depending  Iwgely  on  time  and  circumstances, 
and  this  every  politician  must  realize. 

"Can  and  must  that  African  unity,  which 
we  all  so  heartily  desire,  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  question  of  fusion?  Surely  it  must  be 
obrtous  how  much  richness  of  diversity  Africa 
would  lose  If  suddenly  she  became  one  and 
uniform,  when  what  she  has  to  say  can  be 
said  Just  as  well  by  a  chorus  of  several 
voices". 

The  tone  was  set,  and  In  his  reply,  Presi- 
dent Massemba-D^bat  eagerly  took  up  the 
theme  of  African  solidarity.  Here  are  the 
main  points  from  his  speech: 

"Dear  Mr.  President,  to  me  Ivory  Coast 
is  essentially  the  noble  meeting-place  where 
the  struggling  Africa  of  yesterday  came  to- 
gether and  marched  courageously  toward 
freedom  under  the  banner  of  the  RDA  of 
which  vou  were  the  uncontested  head.  One 
cannot  think  back  to  those  days  without 
remembering  the  brutal  repressions  which 
so  nearly  cost  you  your  life. 

"I  can  see  that  stubborn,  untiring  leader 
that  you  were  in  the  past — the  past  counts 
for  niuch.  and  the  present  must  not  dim. 
still  less  efface  it — and  the  subtle  strategist 
that  you  are  today  In  the  battle  against 
under-development,  with  the  fiery  energy  of 
your  youth  now  replaced  by  a  rare  Intelli- 
gence and  great  wisdom  which  alone  can 
produce  confirmed  maturity,  a  healthy  out- 
look, and  a  perfect  mastery  of  self. 

"Your  Ideas  based  on  dialogue,  under- 
standing. Justice  and  peace,  which  you  so 
eloquently  defend,  have  been  heeded  by  my 
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people  who  have  adopted  them  as  their  po- 
litical theme. 

"We  must  follow  the  ways  of  our  elders, 
and  see  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  im- 
pregnated our  discussions  for  Africa". 

The  visit  of  Tanzania's  President  Nyerere 
was  an  important  occasion  for  Ivory  Coast's 
African  policy.  It  was  in  fact  the  first  time 
that  the  head  of  an  English-speaking  African 
countrv  had  paid  an  official  visit  to  Ivory 
Coast,  in  the  words  of  President  Houphouet- 

Bolgnv : 

-nils  event  is  highly  .symbolic  to  us.  for  it 
has  occurred  at  a  lime  when  Africa  is  more 
than  ever  feeling  the  need  to  unite,  and  real- 
izing the  existence  of  certain  factors  which 
can  already  contribute  to  understanding, 
cooperation  and  unity". 

The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  President 
Nyerere  during  his  visit  to  Bouake  on  Febru- 
ary 25  when,  in  reply  to  the  welcoming  speech 
of  the  mayor  of  Ivory  Coi\st's  second  town, 
he  stated  how  much  all  Africans  had  in  com- 
mon, and  how  necessary  it  was  for  all 
Africans,  from  both  East  and  West,  whether 
English  or  French-speaking,  to  get  together 
and  know  one  another 

"I  am  very  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
know  that  I  am  the  first  head  of  an  English- 
speaking  African  country  to  visit  Ivory 
Coast  .  .  .  None  of  us  is  doing  enough  to 
become  acquainted  and  to  make  a  concrete 
effort  toward  that  unity  to  which  we  all 
aspire". 

At  a  reception  he  gave  for  President  and 
Mrs.  Houphouet-Bolgny,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Monrovia,  Mr.  Nyerere  de- 
scribed the  lesson  he  had  learned  from  his 
stay  in  our  country.  Guarding  against 
making  too  long  a  speech  "a  pupil  asks  ques- 
tions and  listens;  he  does  not  take  the  place 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  has  come  to 
learn"  he  made  clear  that  his  attitude  toward 
relations  between  African  countries  was  simi- 
lar to  President  Houphouet-Bolgny's: 

"The  fact  that  we  are  tackling  problems 
of  development  in  different  ways  does  not 
alter  our  basic  unity.  Nor  does  it  prevent  our 
various  nations  from  working  together  to  a 
common  end.  We  are  all  separate,  sovereign 
states,  but  we  can  and  must  work  together. 
".  .  .  Our  different  philosophies  can  only 
enable  us  to  help  one  another,  and  will  do 
nothing  to  affect  our  African  sense  of 
brotherhood. 

"It  is  no  use  waiting  for  our  differences  in 
approach  and  political  beliefs  to  disappear 
before  we  start  thinking  about  working  for 
African  unity.  Unity  can  be  achieved  In 
diversity". 


Education  in  a  Bombshell 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vance publicity  for  an  educational  rally 
was  fliers  In  the  shape  of  a  bomb  and 
on  a  backgroimd  of  red  flame  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  Washington  burning?" 

■WTien  known  revolutionaries  can  be 
given  permits  to  use  playgrounds  for 
their  seditious  riot  training  schools,  the 
people  in  'Washington.  D.C.,  should  not 
be  surprised  at  fire,  death,  and  pesti- 
lence In  the  District. 

But  the  trouble  with  our  liberal  friends 
Is  that  facts  and  the  truth  only  confuse 
them.  They  are  not  flexible  In  their  goals 
nor  In  their  thinking. 

Tell  the  man  responsible— Earl  War- 
ren. He  would  find  no  trouble  manlpu- 
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lating  the  law  to  forbid  prayer  or  evan- 
gelical gospel  preaching  on  the  play- 
grounds. 

I  insert  in  the  Recort)  the  release  from 
the  April  5  Evening  Star,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC: 

PERIurr     TOR     RIGHTS     RAU-Y     IN     GEORGETOWN 

Granted 

An  application  to  hold  a  civil  rights  rally 
at  .1  Georgetown  playground  raised  concerns 
that  went  all  the  way  up  to  the  mayor  before 
the  permit  finally  was  granted,  it  was  re- 
vealed vesterdav. 

The  Washington  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Urban  Problems  was  granted  permission  by 
the  Recreation  Board  Wednesday  to  use  the 
plavground  at  34th  Street  and  Volta  Pl.ace 
NW.  for  an  "educational   rally"  April   13. 

The  group  had  applied  for  a  permit  March 
26.  but  officials  held  up  the  permit  becau.se 
of  the  speakers  listed  to  appear  and  bi>cause 
of  flyers  the  group  planned  to  use  lor 
publicity. 

MILITANTS    ro    SPFAK 

Scheduled  to  speak  are  militant  N>ero 
comedian  Dick  Grpcory:  the  Rev  James 
Groppi.  a  militant  Milwaukee  priest,  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  Bovd  .i  controvers.al  Episcopal 
priest:  Tom  Hayden.  a  founder  uf  .Students 
for  a  Democratic  .Swiety.  and  Arthur  Was- 
kow.  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 

The  publicity  flyer  is  m  the  shape  of  a 
bomb  vrith  the  names  of  places  where  riots 
have  appeared  WTltten  on  it.  ii-f-luding  De- 
troit. Watts  and  Memphis  On  a  background 
of  red  flames  is  the  question  "Is  Washington 
Burning?" 

Recreation  Supt.  Joseph  Cole  took  the 
matter  to  Mayor  Walter  E  Washington,  who 
reportedly  expressed  concern.  And  council- 
woman  Mrs.  Polly  Shackleton  questioned 
holding   the    rally    in    Georgetown. 

But  the  applicants  said  they  wanted  to 
establish  a  dialogue  with  the  affluent  citizens 
of  the  area. 

SET    TO    ncHT    DENUI- 

And  thev  contacted  the  National  Capital 
.^rea  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  fight 
the  issue  in  case  of  denial.  The  group  also 
received  permission  from  the  National  Park 
.Service  to  hold  the  rally  at  another  site. 

The  Recreation  Board,  m  a  special  meet- 
ing Wednesday  voted  to  sirant  the  permit, 
with  members  William  Waters  abstaining 
.liter  expressing  reservations  about  the 
action. 

One  official  said  the  whole  matter  had 
been  handled  "very  poorly."  He  said  that 
according  to  department  policy  the  permit 
had  to  be  granted. 

He  said  the  policy  is  to  permit  use  of 
recreation  facilities  by  all  citizen  groups.  A 
provision  prohibits  permits  to  anyone  incit- 
ing riots  or  not  acting  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. But  the  spokesman  said  such  a  denial 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  in  court. 
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Progress  Report,  Second  Session,  90th 
Congress 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  soon 
send  to  the  constituents  of  Nebraska's 
First  Congressional  District  my  third 
progress  report  of  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  submit  that  report  for 
the  Record: 

Dear  Friend  :  It  seems  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  farm  and  rural  vote  can  make  a 


critical  difference  In  this  election  ye.ir.  Some 
people  forget  that  there  are  ut  least  40  dis- 
tricts in  rural  America  where  the  larm  vote 
may  determine  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

1  cncounige  this  segment  of  America  to 
use  not  onlv  its  voting  .-trength  but  to  iic- 
(luire  and  u.se  its  potential  bargaining  power 
in  the  market  place.  Unless  It  docs  and  un- 
less the  federal  government  allows  farmers 
to  enter  as  full  partners  of  the  free  mar- 
kets, voung  men  such  as  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  I  recently  addressed  in 
Nebraska  City  will  not  remain  on  the  farm. 
I  told  them"  I  believe  in  less  dependence 
on  begging  and  more  power  in  bargaining: 
in  leadership  from  ourselves  and  respect 
from  others. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted 
an  FFA  plaque  as  an  honorary  chapter 
farmer. 

DEADLINES   IN    SIGHT 

A  reminder  of  the  new  voter  registration 
law  affecting  many  First  District  citizens: 
New  registration  Is  required  in  Burt.  Butler. 
Cedar,  Colfax.  Cuming,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Pill- 
more.  Jefferson.  Johnson,  Knox,  Nemaha, 
Otoe.  Pawnee,  Pierce,  Polk,  Rlch.\rdson,  Sa- 
line. Saunders.  Seward.  Stanton,  Thayer, 
Tliurston.  Wayne  and  "i'ork  counties. 

Primary  election  registration  deadline, 
May  3. 

Primary  election,  May  14. 

General  election  registration  deadline, 
Oct.  25. 

General  election.  Nov  5. 

NF.BRASKANS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Recently  William  Galbralth  of  Beemer  was 
In  Washington  to  present  the  Anierlcan 
Legion  legislative  program  for  the  coming 
year.  It  was  mv  privilege  io  introduce  the 
National  Commander  to  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs   Committee. 

Of  interest  to  all  veterans  is  the  House- 
approved  legLslatlon  to  incre.a.se  the  cov- 
irnment  cuarantee  behind  veterans'  home 
loans  irom  $7,500  to  $12,500  and  to  remove 
the  six  per  cent  interest  celling  in  an  effort 
to  make  more  private  money  available  for 
such  mortgages  I  was  strongly  behind  this 
measure. 

Later.  I  Introduced  Warren  Falrchlld.  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Nebraska  State  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Comml.sslon,  to  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Falrchlld  and  other  Nebraska 
wltnes.ses  testified  in  opposition  to  a  cutback 
of  funding  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs,  and  I,  too.  am  opposed  to  these 
cutbacks 

The  Nebraska  4-H  sponsored  two  groups 
to  Washington  within  the  last  few  weeks  and 
both  of  them  met  with  the  Nebraska  Con- 
gressional  delegation. 

Senator  Carl  Ctirtls  and  I  are  pictured  on 
the  right  with  participants  in  the  4-H  Lead- 
ers  Forum. 

The  second  program  was  a  4-H  Leadership 
Short  Course. 

HrMAN   RENTWAL   FUND 

I  support  the  basic  concept  of  the  Re- 
publican-announced Human  Renewal  Fund 
whereby  86.5  billion  In  Federal  expenditures 
would  be  cutback  and  $2.5  billion  of  the  sav- 
ings used  in  such  programs  as  rural  revltall- 
zatlon.  vocational  and  technical  education 
and  crime  prevention  and  control. 

Speclficallv.  I  support  budget  deferrals  In 
non-mllltarv  research,  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon,  supersonic  transport,  government  pub- 
lic relations,  moderate  to  high  Income  apart- 
ment construction,  defense  supported  arma 
sales  abroad,  the  civilian  space  proeram.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Appalachla 
program  and  the  President's  contingency  re- 
serve fund. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  Increase  foreign 
aid.  that  we  can  have  a  partial  cutback  of 
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military  personnel  In  Europe,  leaving  nn 
ample  force  to  maintain  treaty  commitments, 
and  that  we  should  freeze  the  number  ot 
civilian  government  employees  at  Its  present 
level. 

While  we  are  spending  $30  billion  a  year  In 
Vietnam,  low-prlorlty  programs  must  be  de- 
ferred. Then  we  can  responsibly  plow  back  a 
portion  of  the  savings  into  urgent  hmnan 
needs  such  as  the  rural  developinent.  voc- 
tech  education  and  crime  prevention  I  al- 
ready mentioned. 


RECENT    BILL    INTRODUCTIONS 

Since  niy  last  Progress  Report,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  radio 
.md  television  licenses  Irom  the  present  three 
ve.irs  to  :ivc  years.  A  uve-year  lici  ase  period 
would  benetit  the  bro.idcasters  who  spend 
hundred.s  of  hours  making  out  the  lengthy 
application  and  wo\ild  reduce  the  admlnls- 
initlve  overliead  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  With  less  paper  work  to 
face,  the  FCC  also  might  Und  more  time  to 
concentrate   Its   attention   on   the   minority 


that  are  known  mis-users  of  their  licensed 
trust.  I  am  confident  this  will  help  the 
nearly  20  television  and  radio  stations  In  the 
First  Congressional  District.  They  are  re- 
sponsible broadcasters  and  deserve  to  have 
this  maturity  recognized  and  their  applica- 
tion work  load  reduced. 

I've  also  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Countryside  Development  Study  Commis- 
sion. We  need  more  facts  on  the  Ironic  situa- 
tion we  see  of  crowded  cities  lind  un-used 
rural  resources. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  aiid  my  shield: 
my  heart  trusteth  in  Him  and  I  am 
/leZped.— Psalm  28 :  7. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  whose 
still  small  voice  calls  us  to  turn  away 
from  the  foolish  and  feverish  ways  of  a 
wayward  and  a  worried  world,  help  us 
to  draw  near  to  Thee  In  all  humility  of 
mind  and  with  all  reverence  of  heart. 
With  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  alive  within 
us  may  we  face  the  duties  of  this  day 
with  clear  minds  and  clean  hearts,  with- 
out pretense  and  prejudice,  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  best  service  we  can  ren- 
der our  countrj-  in  these  trying  times  is 
based  on  understanding,  truth,  and  love. 

Standing  in  the  tradition  of  our  Na- 
tion with  our  faith  in  freedom  for  all, 
may  we  become  united  in  purpose  and 
strong  in  spirit  as  we  face  this  day  when 
plots  are  made  to  destroy  our  birthright 
by  a  revolt  against  the  laws  of  our  land 
and  by  a  rebellion  against  the  kingly 
virtue  of  nonviolence. 

May  we  lay  aside  partisan  allegiances 
that  with  a  deeper  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try, a  broader  love  for  our  fellow  man, 
and  a  greater  faith  In  Thee  we  may  go 
forth  to  battle  :"or  the  good  of  all  Thy 
children. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  made  good- 
ness His  aim  in  life  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1418.  .^n  act  to  make  several  changes  In 
the  passport  laws  presently  In  force; 

S.  2015.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1902, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  coroner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

S.  2496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area;    and 

S.  2884.  .■\n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad. 


CONGRESS  IS  NOT  STAMPEDED  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  of 
course,  mourning  on  the  lips  of  everyone 
for  the  loss  of  a  very  wonderful  Christian 
person.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  More 
than  2  weeks  ago  I  was  certain  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  approve  the 
ci\il  rights  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering tomorrow.  I  am  equally  sure  to- 
day that  it  will  be  approved  and  I  do  not 
think  the  success  of  this  legislation 
should  be  credited  to  the  shameless  and 
senseless  act  of  an  .issassin. 

The  civil  rights  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  it  had  been 
scheduled  for  floor  action  this  week  and 
before  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a  truly  great 
and  outstanding  Christian  American.  His 
life  helped  to  inspire  this  country  and 
helped  to  Inspire  this  Congress  toward 
moving  this  bill.  He  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  impetus  which  had  de- 
veloped behind  this  bill,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  to  all  Americans 
and  to  the  President  of  this  country  that 
the  great  contribution  Dr.  King  made  to 
passage  of  this  legislation  resulted  from 
the  work  oi  his  life;  it  did  not  result  from 
his  tragic  death.  That  tremendous  loss  is 
not  causing  a  stampede  in  the  House. 
That  is  why  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  plan  for  floor  action  is  exactly  the 
same  as  It  was  2  weeks  ago.  The  legisla- 
tive machinery  was  ready  then  and  House 
consideration  was  sciieduled  for  this  week 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  true.  This  bill  was  programed 
before  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  week- 
end took  place 

The  program  is  being  followed  pre- 
cisely, as  far  as  we  have  jurisdiction  over 
it,  as  previously  announced. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  In  that  regard,  I  have 
been  planning  my  visit  to  Montana  dur- 
ing the  Easter  vacation.  I  called  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office  more  than  2  weeks 
ago  about  those  plans  and  the  question  of 


scheduling  the  civil  rights  bill  had  been 
decided  that  long  ago. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  advised  me  some  time  ago 
that  he  was  assured  of  the  votes  neces- 
sary for  House  passage.  This  Is  not  a 
stampede  that  is  going  to  be  taking  place 
tomorrow.  Tomorrow  Is  simply  a  conclu 
sion — and  I  think  a  very  successful  con- 
clusion— to  the  American  process  of  de- 
mocracy. I  am  hopeful  all  Americans  will 
remember  this  legislation  as  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  King's  productive  and  Christian 
life,  not  to  his  untimely  and  tragic  death. 


EMOTION  PACKED  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  DELAYED 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  good  citizens  of  America  who  believe 
in  law  and  order  as  opposed  to  mob  rule 
sincerely  abhor  the  violence  which  has 
engulfed  much  of  our  Nation. 

Dissents,  no  matter  how  valid,  cannot 
be  settled  by  murder,  burning,  and  pil- 
lage. Such  conduct  is  expected  only  of 
wild  beasts  and  paranoid  creatures  com- 
pletely devoid  of  conscience.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  erupted  from  actlvlstlc 
jungle  urgings. 

The  present  climate  of  great  grief, 
unbridled  irresponsibility  and  disgust 
with  such  irresponsibility  Is  too  charged 
with  emotion  for  the  production  of  well 
reasoned,  well  debated  legislation. 
Measures  passed  at  such  time  would  be 
tainted  with  their  own  legislative  history 
and  fail  to  do  credit  to  the  deliberative 
body  that  produces  it. 

We  must  have  law  and  order  first  and 
calm  consideration  afterwards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peaceful,  law-abid- 
ing, reasonable,  responsible  people  of  this 
Nation  are  getting  angry,  too,  and  are 
becoming  disgusted,  alarmed,  and  Im- 
patient because  of  the  pressures  being 
built  up  to  influence  the  votes  of  their 
Representatives. 

All  eniotlon  packed  legislation  should 
be  delayed  for  the  voice  of  reason  to  be 
heard. 

RIOTING  AND  LOOTING  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

Mr,  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,    and     to     include     extraneous 

matter.  ,  ,    x, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  riot- 
ing and  looting  that  have  taken  place 
the  past  few  days  is  a  national  disgrace. 
This  unlawful  activity  must  be  stopped. 
Most  Americans  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  breakdown  in  law  and  order.  The 
small  minority  of  rioters,  looters,  and 
arsonists  must  be  made  to  realize  that  no 
minority  in  a  free  society  will  ever  dic- 
tate to  the  majority.  The  laws  of  our 
land  must  be  upheld.  Our  society  is  based 
on  law  and  order,  and  when  this  breaks 
down  our  Nation  begins  to  fall  apart  at 
its  seams. 

I  personally  abhor  acts  of  violence  as 
do  most  Americans,  and  I  am  today  urg- 
ing National,  State,  and  local  law-en- 
forcement officers  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  immediately  put  down 
riotous  acts  before  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spread.  They  must  also  insure 
that  violators  are  punished  promptly 
and  adequately.  Certainly,  this  includes 
the  murderer  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  ,    ^ 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  rioting  and  there 
is  certainly  none  for  looting.  These  sense- 
less, criminal  acts  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  us. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  MAN 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  rare 
occasion  for  me.  I  just  came  from  my 
office  listening  to  the  funeral  orations 
to  a  great  man.  I  would  hope  that  I 
never  again  hear  recriminations  and  in- 
criminations. I  would  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  only  remember  that  this  man  who 
is  being  interred  today  advocated  non- 
violence !n  this  countiT-  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  direct 
their  attention  to  binding  the  wounds 
of  this  country  that  we  all  love. 

I  have  no  intention  of  saying  who  Is 
wrong  or  who  is  right.  We  know  that. 
Our  objective  should  be  in  righting  what- 
ever wrong  there  is  and  working  for  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  would  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  direct  their  attentions  and  their 
energies  to  that  noble  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  this:  I  do 
know  that  never  in  the  historj-  of  Amer- 
ica has  the  conscience  of  this  country 
been  so  aroused  to  its  plight.  I  do  not 
care  how  it  came  about.  It  is  not  our 
concern  to  know  or  to  consider  how  It 
came  about,  but  it  Is  our  concern  to  cor- 
rect whatever  is  wrong. 

My  plea  to  the  Members  is  to  join 
with  me  in  looking  to  the  future,  and 
in  directing  our  efforts  in  the  effort  to 
correct    whatever     Is     wrong     in     this 

country. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
witness  to  the  pillasilng  of  the  Nation's 
Caoital  la.st  vceckend,  I  know  I  express 
the  shock  and  indii^nation  of  mo.st  think- 
\i\z  Americans  to  this  wanton  criminal 
conduct.  Thp  actions  of  the  President 
and  Attorney  General  amount  to  little 
more  than  coddling  of  a  criminal  ele- 
ment. 

Attorney  General  Clark  t^avc  credence 
to  what  many  of  us  had  feared;  that  is. 
that  this  administration  has  little  or  no 
concern  for  property  rishts.  A.skcd 
whether  the  Nation  Is  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept unlimited  proper! v  damage  because 
we  do  not  want  to  inflict  any  deaths  upon 
the  looters  and  rioters,  Clark  replied: 

That  is  not  the  issue.  I  don't  think  we 
suffered    unlimited    property    damage    here. 

He  is  right  to  some  extent.  Portions  of 
Washington  still  stand  but  with  no 
thanks  to  him  and  his  appeasing  and 
coddling  practices. 

Looters  should  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily. Tlie  Johnson  and  Clark  han- 
ding of  the  Washington  riots  indicate 
that  discontented  Netrroes  now  have  a 
license  to  ransack  and  loot  everywhere. 
Black  militants  can  now  act  without  fear 
of  retribution.  When  the  President  comes 
before  this  body  and  fei.gns  an  interest 
in  law  and  order  he  should  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  any  law-abiding  American 
who  is  now  insecure  in  his  person  and 
property. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KING 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
thoughts  ol  a  saddened  Nation  are  turned 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  the  body  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
is  being  interred.  However,  the  cause  of 
lauman  betterment  for  which  he  gave  his 
life  must  go  forward. 

This  tragedy  stirs  the  conscience  of 
all  Americans  to  make  right  the  wrongs 
which  he  so  viacrously  protested.  Dr. 
Kins-  did  not  plead  for  charity— lie  asked 
for  the  just-cc  of  corn',-^as.sionate  lav^■s  to 
serve  all  people  in  ali  times. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  pay  tribute  to  this  good  man  of 
peace  by  carrying  out  his  testament.  We 
can  start  bv  enacting  laws  which  will 
urotect  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people 
and  to  make  opportunity  more  equal. 

These  statutes  of  equality  will  con- 
stitute the  finest  tribute  we  can  give  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  American. 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  a  large  number  ol  Members  are 
here  at  this  moment,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate lor  me  to  comment  at  this  time 
on  the  bill  that  will  .«;hortly  be  before  the 
House,  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  bill. 

I  happen  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Postal 
Operations.  I  know  of  the  many  iirob- 
lems  which  face  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. There  are  -some  things  that  I  do 
not  wholeheartedly  support  in  their 
policies,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  one  of  the  key  agen- 
cies affecting  every  single  American  in 
this  country. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
cut  this  budget  approximately  SHO  mil- 
lion below  what  was  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Bureau.  I  think  this  cut  Is 
deep  enough  and  perhaps  too  deep.  My 
purpose  in  speaking  at  this  moment  has 
to  do  with  rumor?  that  I  hear  that  an 
effort  win  be  made  to  chop  another  big 
hunk  out  of  this  Post  Office  Department 
appropriations  bill. 

I  can  sav  to  everj-one  if  this  appropri- 
ation is  reduced  any  further,  the  ix)stal 
service  throughout  the  country  is  going 
to  suffer  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  cur- 
tailment of  .service.  You  can  imagine 
the  outcr\-  vou  will  hear  from  your  con- 
stituents if  further  senicc  Is  curtailed 
bccau.se  of  the  rumor  that  I  liear  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  further  reduce 
their  appropriation. 

I  wotild  say  there  is  not  any  agency  of 
the  Government  that  reaches  the  people 
on  a  personal  basis  as  docs  the  iwstal 
.senice.  It  would  be  most  Ironical  and 
most  distressing  to  the  r>Pople  If  a  fur- 
ther cut  were  to  be  made  and  service 
would  be  curtailed  in  view  of  the  recent 
lncrea.se  in  ix)stal  rates. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.   CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


PENALTY     FOR     GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS  IN\'OLVED  IN  RIOTS 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
.Americans  I  was  shocked  to  di.scover 
that  a  number  of  Federal  employees  were 
found  to  be  encaged  In  unlawful  activi- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  m  con- 
nection with  the  recent  riots. 

The  Wr..shlnt5on  Post  frcnt-page  .story 
on  Monday,  .■\pril  8.  stated: 

^  iiree  -.umber  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  many  have  some  college 
education. 

I  think  most  citizens  will  aaree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  Federal  employees 
are  supposed  to  be  law-abldins  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  and  certainly  if  they 
engaae  in  activities  related  to  civil  dis- 
orders and  riots  m  any  community  they 
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are  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  provides  for  the  Im- 
mediate removal  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployee who  Is  convicted  of  engaging  In 
an  unlawful  act  in  connection  with  any 
local  community  disorder.  Further,  my 
bill  provides  that  such  person  shall  not 
be  reemployed  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Also,  my  bill  provides  that  any  other 
person  who  Is  convicted  of  performing 
an  unlawful  act  in  connection  with  a 
community  civil  disorder  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  Government  employment  for 
a  period  of  5  years  following  a  decision 
of  the  highest  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction considering  his  case. 

I  hope  that  Federal  employees  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  not  en- 
gaging in  these  civil  disorders  which 
have  been  reported  in  great  abundance 
throughout  our  Nation.  But  if  they  are, 
my  bill  would  apply  to  them  as  well  as 
to  those  Federal  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  CONSIDERA- 
TION TOMORROW  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1223  TO  EX- 
TEND EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tomorrow,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  or  at  any  other 
time,  that  It  be  In  order  for  the  House  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  1223. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  if  I  may 
advise  the  House.  Is  to  continue  tem- 
porarily the  excise  taxes  which  the 
House  passed  in  H.R.  15414  some  days 
ago  on  automobiles — the  manufacturer's 
excise — and  on  telephone  service.  As 
Members  know,  that  bill.  H.R.  15414  Is 
still  In  conference.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  conclude  the  conference  with  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  House's  scheduled  adjournment 
for  the  Easter  period.  This  House  Joint 
Resolution  1223  would  only  extend  those 
excise  taxes  for  the  month  of  April,  so 
that  the  effective  date  for  a  drop,  unless 
something  further  Is  done,  would  be  at 
midnight  on  April  30  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
do  so  only  so  that  we  can  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  and  so  everyone 
will  undestand  what  the  situation  is — I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
Is  this.  What  will  be  the  procedure  for 
consideration  tomorrow  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  called  up  by  me  when  the  Speaker 
recognizes  me  for  that  purpose  tomor- 
row for  purposes  of  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  the  time 
consideration?  How  would  time  for  de- 
bate be  divided  on  such  a  request? 


Mr.  MILLS.  We  could  agree  to  that 
now.  if  any  time  for  debate  Is  required. 
I  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  debate  of  the  jomt  resolu- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  resolution, 
merely  extending  until  midnight  April 
30.  1968,  the  excise  tax  lates  the  House 
had  already  voted  to  extend  in  H.R. 
15414,  which  is  still  in  conference. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  which 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  extend. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  prob- 
lem is  with  respect  to  the  other  aspects 
In  conference.  To  give  us  the  opportimlty 
to  work  our  will  on  these  other  matters, 
the  gentleman  proposes  we  take  care  of 
this  item — which  is  rather  serious  in 
terms  of  a  sales  tax — that  the  present 
law  says  expired  on  the  1st  of  April.  This 
proposal  extends  the  tax  for  30  days. 

The  real  issue  Is  to  avoid  the  legal  prob- 
lems that  could  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  what  has  happened  In  the  in- 
terim, since  legal  collection  of  excise  ex- 
pired last  March  31,  midnight,  on  the 
collection  of  tl>ese  taxes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  collections  have  been 
going  forward  as  though  we  had  com- 
pleted action  on  the  bill.  If  I  thought  that 
we  would  not  run  Into  any  dlflQculty  by 
allowing  this  matter  to  go  beyond  the 
Easter  period,  I  would  not  be  asking 
the  House  to  pass  this  House  joint  reso- 
lution. I  think,  though,  that  we  should 
obviate  any  possibility  of  any  loss  of 
revenue  in  this  particular  area  as  a  result 
of  our  inability  to  conclude  the  confer- 
ence and  pass  the  conference  report 
based  upon  the  initial  proposal.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  would,  but  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility, and  certainly  under  these  cir- 
cumstances all  of  us  recognize  we  need 
such  revenue  as  existing  law  would  pro- 
\ide. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly,  this  Is  to 
make  legal  that  which  has  been  con- 
tinued by  direction? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  correct.  In  the  bill 
that  is  in  conference,  H.R.  15414,  the  ex- 
tension of  these  excises  is  not  In  issue. 
It  Is  other  matters  which  are  in  issue. 

Mr.  HALL.  Inasmuch  as  It  has  passed 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  but  the 
signed  enactment  is  being  held  up  in 
conference? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  Both  bodies  have  acted 
favorably  on  the  excise  rate  extension. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  \ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
apparently  forfeiting  the  right  to  ask  any 
questions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
5  minutes,  or  any  other  length  of  time, 
striking  out  the  last  word,  to  answer  any 
question. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
expected  to  call  it  up  and  pass  It  without 
any  discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  said  I  hoped  to.  It 
is  easily  understood. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business?    

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  con- 
sider that  and  recognize  the  gentleman 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  understood  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  specifically  so  stated. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  added  to  that,  or  at  any 
other  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  and  when  recognized  by 
the  Speaker? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ArkansEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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names : 

Adams 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Bingham 

Boland 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Carey 

Carter 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dow 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  CalU . 

Esch 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fraser 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Gurney 

Hagan 


(Roll  No.  89] 

nalpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

MacGregor 

Mink 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

OHara.  ni. 

Ottlnger 

Poage 

Reea 


Held,  N.Y. 

Resnlclc 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson 

Thompson 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


Ga. 
N.J. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a'  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EULOGY  TO  DR.   MARTIN   LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  300  years  ago.  thf  English  poet  and 
clergyman,  John  Donne,  spoke  these 
words — 


No  m.ui  is  an  IsUinci.  entire  cif  Itaelf:  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  niaiiie;  if  a  Clod  be  w.iihed  .iwny  by  the 
Sea.  Europe  i.s  the  iesb.  .:s  well  as  U  ii  Prom- 
ontory were,  as  well  as  If  a  Manor  of  thy 
friends  or  of  thine  own  v.ere;  ..ny  man's 
death  dlnilni.shes  me.  becau.se  I  ;im  involved 
In  Miinkliid;  .^nd  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for 
thee. 

Tlie  bell  tolls,  indeed,  for  all  mankind 
as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  is  buried 
in  his  linal  resting  place  in  Atlanta 
today. 

Sad  as  we  are  over  the  brutal  assassi- 
nation of  this  rood  and  righteous  man, 
let  us  be  heartened  in  the  realization 
that  though  he  died  young,  Dr.  King  ac- 
complished a  lifetime  of  humanitarian 
endeavor. 

In  pursuing  the  creed  of  nonviolence 
to  achieve  man's  goal  of  equality,  justice, 
and  understanding,  he  often  spoke  for 
all  mankind.  He  uttered  these  words 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  1963: 

I  say  to  j-ou  today,  my  friends,  even 
though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  Is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  la  the  American  dream. 

His  dream  of  racial  brotherhood  was  of 
a  Nation  where  Americans  are  judge€ 
not  "by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by 
the  content  of  their  character." 

In  accepting  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 
in  1964,  Dr.  King  said: 

I  accept  this  award  in  behalf  of  a  civil 
rights  movement  which  is  moving  with  de- 
termination and  a  majestic  scorn  for  risk 
and  danger  to  esiabliph  a  reign  of  ireedom 
and  a  rule  of  Justice. 

Dr.  King  has  left  with  us  his  dream  to 
achieve  a  better  America  for  all  Amer- 
icans, and  to  bring  love  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  It 
Is  a  dream  hat  we  ought  to  help  fulfill 
even,  without  his  presence  and  guiding 
hand. 

To  Mrs.  King  and  their  children.  I  ex- 
tend deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  The  Nation 
and  the  entire  world  have  also  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  tragic  passing  of  this 
gentle  apostle  of  freedom  and  brother- 
hood. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill — H.R.  16489 — making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasurj'  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

;N  -IT!::  ^  t'T.l.MI.li-F  ''I   mr.  WHtlLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16489.  with  Mr. 
Blatnik  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed  1  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Conte  1 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  bring  this,  the  first  gen- 
eral appropriations  bill  of  the  session,  to 
the  House  today  for  consideration.  At  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  that  having  this  bill 
here  today  has  been  made  possible  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
has  had  the  finest  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance from  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  .staff  und  the 
agency  people. 

We  put  in  a  lot  of  overtime,  and  we 
are  pleased  we  can  be  here  this  early  in 
the  .session  with  this  first  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  Execu- 
tive Office  appropriation  bill  is  one  which 
deals  with  agencies  probably  best  known 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  generally. 
These  are  the  agencies  which  liave  the 
longest  history  in  our  Government,  and 
it  could  truly  be  said  that  they  repre- 
sent the  very  heart  and  core  of  our  F'ed- 
eral  Government.  They  deal  not  only 
with  the  enormous  agency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  but  also  with  the 
Treasury  Department  agencies,  wliich 
have  responsibility  for  collecting  the 
moneys  that  come  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  for  handling  of  the  great 
Federal  debt  and  all  of  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Government, 

We  have  brought  In  what  I  believe  is 
the  tightest  appropriation  bill  for  these 
agencies  the  Congress  has  considered  in 
the  20  years  I  have  been  a  Member.  We 
have  made  a  total  cut  of  2.2  percent. 
While  that  may  not  be  large  in  terms  of 
percentages,  when  It  is  applied  fo  these 
agencies  it  represents  a  very,  very  heavy 
Impact  on  their  requests  for  funds. 

These  agencies  give  services  to  the 
American  people  which  are  not  under 
their  control  In  terms  of  the  volume  and 
workload  they  are  called  on  to  perform. 
The  bill  we  have  here  today  recom- 
mends that  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969  total  88,155,624,000.  which  Is  a  re- 
duction of  $181,735,000  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

There  Is  a  gross  increase,  considering 
the  supplementals  for  this  current  fiscal 
year,  of  $609,983,000.  The  .supplemental 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968  amount  to 
approximately  8222,680,000,  either  pend- 
ing or  proposed  for  later  transmission  to 
the  Congress.  Approval  of  these  supple- 


mental estimates  would  reduce  the 
amount  lor  1969  recommended  in  this 
bill,  compared  to  1968,  from  ihe  S609.- 
983,000  as  shown  In  the  table  on  page  2 
toS387.303.000, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  point  I  want  to 
.stress,  because  I  believe  it  more  dearly 
than  anything  else  indicates  just  how 
touuh  we  liHve  been  in  makin;;  the  budget 
recommendations  contained  In  the  bill. 

The  mandatory  incrca.ses  brouuht  on 
by  workload  increase  imd  pay  raise  in- 
creases enacted  by  Congress  would  im- 
pose $459,892,000  additional  costs  on 
these  aaencies  in  1969  over  1968.  In  the 
ordinary  year  these  types  of  mandatory 
increa.ses  are  more  or  less  automatically 
allowed,  but  this  year  we  iiave  allowed 
only  a  total  net  increase  of  $387,303,000, 
taking  into  account  that  we  us.sume  these 
.supplementals  will  have  to  be  allowed, 
since  they  all  deal  with  the  automatic 
pay  raise  which  was  voted  by  Congress. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  bill  we 
have  here  today  will,  in  effect,  require 
these  agencies  to  do.  on  the  .same  unit 
cost  basis,  durin;--  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
job  at  a  total  cost  of  S72.589.000  less  than 
the  present  rate  of  accomplishment.  I 
believe  that  when  we  can  show  a  S72.589.- 

000  reduction  under  the  automatic  in- 
creases, we  have  demonstrated  that  this 
truly  is  a  very,  very  tight  bill.  We  have 
made  .some  substantial  cuts,  but  we  have 
not,  I  think,  made  any  cut  that  will  im- 
pair .service. 

After  the  decision  on  the  cuts  had  been 
arrived  at,  all  of  these  Items  were  gone 
over  carefully  with  the  people  in  the  de- 
partments. We  were  assured  that  while 
they  are  uoing  to  be  under  rather  heavy 
restrictions  In  many  v.ays,  .^till  they  can 
live  with  this  budaet  and.  if  the  House 
approves  it.  they  will  not  po  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  for  any  of  the  cuts  to  be  relnstl- 
tuted  which  we  have  made. 

If  this  happens,  this  will  al.so  be  the 
first  time  .since  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  bill  thai  wo  have  iiad  a  .situation 
like  that.  The  important  thin':   :s  that 

1  think  I  can  assure  the  Hou.se  without 
any  reservation  that  any  additional  cuts 
made  in  this  bill  can  only  be  made  If  you 
are  willina  to  curtail  the  .•services  that 
these  agencies  are  mandated  to  perform. 
We  have  tried  to  make  all  of  the  .savings 
that  can  be  made  without  the  committee 
assuming;  the  right  to  compel  these  agen- 
cies to  curtail  services  Imposed  on  them 
by  the  Congress.  I  want  the  Members  to 
be  very  clear  in  the  fact  that  today.  If 
opportunities  to  vote  for  economy 
amendments  are  offered,  that  you  do  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  you 
are  accomplishing  that  economy  only 
through  the  fact  that  there  Is  eolng  to 
be  a  reduction  in  service  tied  in  with  It. 

There  ;s  one  other  point  cormected 
with  this  bill  that  I  want  to  .-stress.  This 
is  v.hile  the  total  amount  provided  for  is 
.S8.155  million,  it  only  affects  the  budget 
that  we  are  all  concerned  with  to  the 
rxtent  of  about  SI. 7  billion  due  to  the 
fact  that  $6,377  billion  in  estimated  postal 
receipts  will  automatically  go  to  help  to 
pay  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, That  means  that  we  are  nearer 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  In  postal  service 
this  year  than  we  have  been  in  many, 
many  years.  Thp  total  postal  budcet  that 
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we  have  allowed  is  $7,127  billion.  When 
you  take  the  S6.377  billion  in  postal  re- 
ceipts away  from  that,  you  have  left  $750 
million  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
that  will  have  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury;  $634  million  of  this 
amount  is  called  pubUc  services.  They 
were  not  ever  intended  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  postage  collected  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  These  services  have 
been  Imposed  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  are  suppooed  to  be  funded  by 
all  of  the  American  people.  So  when  you 
take  the  public  service  costs  from  the 
amount  that  the  postage  does  not  cover, 
you  have  left  $116  million,  actually,  for 
postal  service  not  involved  in  the  public 
services  and  not  paid  for  by  postage. 

The  operations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  are  the  collection,  sort- 
ing, and  distribution  of  mall— and  that  is 
where  the  action  Is — will  cost  $6,377  bil- 
lion this  year.  That  means  there  will  be 
after  the  postage  has  been  applied  to  this 
operation  $657  million  in  receipts  to  be 
applied  to  other  postal  costs.  That  brings 
us  back  down  to  this  Si  16  million  figure. 
When  you  stop  to  consider  in  addition  to 
operations  j?ou  have  some  $200  million 
for  plant  and  equipment,  almost  $700 
million  for  transportation  costs,  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  you  have  all  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs,  research  and  development, 
supplies,  and  aU  of  these  items  you  fund, 
I  think  when  you  get  all  of  this  whole 
thing  down  to  where  there  Is  only  a  gap  of 
$116  million  between  the  money  we  are 
collecting  and  the  total  operational  cost 
of  the  Department,  we  can  see  that  we 
have  brought  the  Post  Office  Department 
Into  a  closer  balance  than  we  have  had  in 
a  great  many  years.  Certainly  at  a  time 
when  we  have  such  stringent  budget 
problems  as  exist  this  year,  this  Impact 
on  the  actual  Federal  Treasury  is  one.  I 
think,  we  can  ail  be  pleased  about. 

When  one  thinks  about  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  increase  in  its  costs. 
and  its  need  for  manpower,  there  are  two 
things  I  believe  we  must  keep  In  mind: 
The  increased  workload  imposed  upon 
this  Department  comes  from  two  major 
sources,  one  is  in  the  increase  in  volume 
of  the  mail— the  estimated  increase  in 
mail  volume  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  set 
at  about  3  billion  pieces.  If  this  increase 
occurs,  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
going  to  be  required  to  distribute  85  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  during  the  next  year, 
which  of  course  Is  an  alltlme  high.  This 
not  only  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  Department  to  cope  with  this  extra 
amount  of  mall,  but  it  is  also  tied  to  an- 
other type  of  impact,  that  of  costs  that 
keep  going  on  apace;  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  stops  or  addresses  that  they  have 
to  deliver  mail.  The  Increase  In  stops  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  alone  Is  estimated  at 
1.4  million. 

Now.  since  we  can  distribute  the  mail 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  and  the  stores 
and  places  of  business  only  by  the  use 
of  manpower,  and  since  the  average  num- 
ber of  drops  that  one  man  can  cover  in 
a  day  is  about  400.  you  can  see  that  when 
they  have  this  large  growth  in  1  year 
in  the  number  of  addresses  to  which  mail 
has  to  be  delivered,  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  add  on  a  lot  of  additional 


people.  The  estimated  Increase  for  the 
coming  year  is  that  it  will  require  at  least 
7,000  additional  carriers  alone  just  to 
cover  the  new  homes,  offices,  and  places 
of  business  that  will  grow  up  in  this 
country. 

These  two  items,  the  total  niunber  of 
places  to  deliver  mall  to,  and  the  total 
amount  of  mail  to  be  delivered,  make  a 
double  impact  on  the  increased  cost  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Of  course, 
they  have  other  things,  that  increase 
their  costs,  supplies  keep  going  up  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  other  real 
major  increase  in  the  total  dollars  they 
are  Involved  with  is  In  the  form  of  the 
pay  raises  ordered  by  the  Congress  for 
their  employees.  Since  they  employ  about 
780.000  people,  and  since  about  90  per- 
cent of  their  entire  budget  goes  for  wages 
and  benefits  and  related  costs,  any  per- 
cent of  wage  Increase  at  all  makes  a 
heavier  Impact  on  the  money  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  needs  than  most 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  Members  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  extra  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
added  on  to  their  budget  this  year,  be- 
cause of  pay  raises. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
delivering  mail  to  67  million  addresses. 
For  200  million  people  that  means  that 
we  are  at  an  all-time  high  in  the  total 
number  of  places  to  deliver  mall  to,  and 
in  the  percentage  of  places  relating  to  the 
total  population.  These  all  add  up  to  a 
lot  of  extra  costs  for  the  Department. 

I  stress  these  two  things  because  these 
are  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Department,  and  for  them  and  for  us  to 
be  able  to  hold  this  increase  for  next  year 
to  the  point  we  have  means  that  we  have 
accomplished  it  only  by  requiring  the 
most  stringent  of  Impacts  on  their  budget 
requests  that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  any  more 
cuttin;?  can  be  done  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  unless  you  are  willing  to  give 
up  the  services  that  they  are  now  per- 
forming. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  services  of  the  Department,  espe- 
cially right  now,  so  soon  after  we  just 
•401  through  raising  the  postage  rates, 
which  became  effective  earlier  this  year. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
would  be  very  happy  if  the  extra  costs 
now  imposed  on  them  were  followed  so 
soon  by  a  reduction  of  services  that  they 
have  had.  lo  these  many  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  on  this  subcom- 
mittee the  .stress  has  been  to  try  to  make 
the  postal  service  more  efficient  and  a 
more  serviceable  organization  rather 
than  to  curtail  its  activities.  I  think  that 
is  what  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  believe  in. 

In  the  budget  request  this  year,  there 
was  a  request  for  26,600  additional  jobs. 
We  have  allowed  funds  here  to  cover  22,- 
400  of  those  jobs.  While  this  is  a  large 
number  taken  by  Itself,  percentagewise 
compared  to  the  people  employed  in  this 
bill,  it  is  not  so  large. 

Some  20.000  of  these  positions  are  set 
aside  for  the  operations  activities  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  That  is  the  man- 
power they  need  to  handle  this  extra 


mail  and  to  cover  the  thousands  of  new 
homes  and  offices  that  are  going  up  in 
the  country.  That  is  less  than  they  ac- 
tually needed  but  we  think  it  is  about 
the  minlmiun  number  of  jobs  they  need 
to  keep  giving  the  people  service. 

We  have  allowed  1.600  additional  jobs 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— way 
below  what  they  asked  for— and  prob- 
ably too  low  in  the  sense  that  to  refuse 
to  give  this  agency  the  manpower  it  has 
to  have  to  collect  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try means,  more  likely  than  not,  you  are 
going  to  lose  more  taxes  that  are  uncol- 
lected than  you  are  going  to  save  in 
funds  that  are  denied  for  manpower. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  or  two  other  items  in  the 
bill.  After  the  House  voted  the  other  day 
to  approve  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
transfers  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  approved  a 
supplemental  budget  request  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  $1,300,000  In  excess  of  their  orig- 
inal budget  request  to  us.  We  did  this  be- 
cause we  assume  that  the  action  of  the 
House  meant  it  was  approving  this  new 
plan  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  op- 
erate and,  therefore,  they  would  need 
these  additional  funds.  Personally,  I  op- 
posed that,  but,  since  it  Is  the  will  of  the 
House,  we  have  gone  along  with  it. 

The  other  Important  thing  that  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  Is  that  a  new 
agency  is  included  In  this  bill.  It  Is  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  Chairman 
wanted  more  money  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  he  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  limited  life  of  this  Com- 
mission would  not  give  sufficient  time  for 
the  Conamission  to  finish  Its  work  be- 
cause it  was  so  late  in  getting  it  organized 
and  started.  Also,  he  wanted  a  rather 
sizable  amount  of  money  to  be  used  to 
make  contracts  with  universities  and 
other  research  groups  to  help  them  in 
their  study.  All  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  not  appointed  yet. 

They  are  operating  with  contingency 
fimds,  but  a  supplemental  of  $150,000  is 
to  be  proposed  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  After  considering  this,  the  com- 
mittee realized  that  they  were  going  to 
have  to  get  legislation  to  extend  their 
life  and  they  need  to  have  a  full  com- 
mission and  some  staff  to  develop  the 
program  that  they  want. 

We  denied  8418,000  of  their  budget  re- 
quest and  allowed  them  S225.000,  which 
I  think  is  enough  to  get  them  in  busi- 
ness and  to  carry  them  to  a  point  next 
year  where  they  can  come  to  us  with  a 
program,  and  how  long  a  life  they  need 
and  how  much  research  and  other  types 
of  activities  that  they  want. 

This  will  also  allow  them  to  have  a  full 
commission  and  a  staff  of  about  10. 

So,  as  we  alway.s  have,  on  these  new 
agencies,  this  business  of  trying  to  get 
organized  and  get  started  and  to  arrive 
at  some  set  budget,  we  thought  that  this 
was  about  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able way  that  we  could  approach  that 
problem  this  year. 

So  that  Is  a  new  function  and  a  new 
activity,  and  I  wanted  to  call  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  it.  There  again  the 
committee  Is  trying  to  yield  to  the  will 
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of  the  House  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  organization  to  begin  Its  work  and  to 
carry  out  the  mission  that  the  House 
gave  it. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  How  much  did  the  gentle- 
man say  the  increased  appropriation  to 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  would  be? 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man in  this  way :  When  we  got  the  orig- 
inal budget  figure  that  we  had  before  us, 
before  we  were  able  to  get  to  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  a  supplemental  request 
based  upon  this  reorganization  plan 
came  to  us  which  increased  the  original 
amount  by  $1,300,000.  After  the  House 
voted  to  approve  the  reorganization  plan, 
we  allowed  this  additional  amount,  in 
addition  to  their  original  budget  request. 
Mr.  GROSS.  An  increase  of  $1,300,000? 
Mr.  STEEZ).  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  the  Increase?  I 
thought  the  transfer  was  to  promote 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  STEED.  Transfer  of  this  agency 
over  into  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
volves getting  them  into  some  activities 
that  they  have  not  been  engaged  in.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  done  it,  but 
since  the  House  said  to  do  It,  we  bowed 
to  their  will  and  we  have  allowed  the 
funds  they  are  going  to  have  if  they  are 
going  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  take  on  the  new  functions  that  I 
understand  they  are  supposed  to  have 
over  there. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  handle  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  the  gentleman 
any  details  as  to  what  the  new  functions 
over  there,  involving  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics as  well  as  some  other  agencies 
that  will  be  set  up,  will  be.  So  I  wanted 
the  House  to  know  that  even  though  I 
personally  was  opposed  to  all  of  this 
transfer,  we  felt  we  had  to  acquiesce  in 
the  allowing  of  the  funds  if  this  new 
agency  is  going  to  be  placed  in  that  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  that  I  did  not 
vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  into  the  Justice  Department. 
Therefore,  I  am  particularly  curious  to 
know  why  this  increase  when  we  were 
told  that  the  transfer  was  designed  to 
promote  efficiency  and  economy. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  information  we  have 
is  that  the  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  will 
take  on  some  additional  duties  they  have 
not  heretofore  had.  If  they  are  going  to 
do  so,  they  will  have  to  have  more  money 
than  they  had  in  their  original  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  that  there  would  be  a  saving,  then, 
in  some  other  areas  where  those  duties 
had  been  previously  performed  that  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  is  now  going  to  under- 
take? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Bureau's  functions  will  replace  some 
function  performed  someplace  else  or 
will  be  some  new  thing  that  will  be  done 
that  had  not  been  done  before.  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  always  in.sLsted 
that  it  remain  a  small,  very  tightly  oper- 
ated agency,  and  they  liave  a  very  tight 
budget.  They  always  liave  had.  I  think 
for  the  money  spent  their  record  shows 
that  the  American  people  have  had  re- 


turned to  them  more  dividends  for  the 
$8  million  it  cost  to  operate  that  Bureau 
all  over  the  world  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
narcotics  than  we  have  received  from 
any  other  Federal  dollar  that  we  have 
spent. 

The  reason  I  opposed  the  transfer  is 
that  I  am  afraid  this  liigh  record  of  effi- 
ciency they  have  been  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  all  these  years  may  be  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  bear 
with  me  for  one  further  observation,  I 
find  it  most  mteresting  that  in  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  this  transfer 
was  made,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  into 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Increased 
cost  is  already  $1,300,000.  This  ought  to 
make  those  who  supported  that  measure 
authorizing  the  transfer  feel  proud  of 
their  part  in  the  so-called  economy  pro- 
gram, if  any.  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  austerity  that  is  allegedly 
being  called  for  by  the  President. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
since  the  budget  came  out  before  the  re- 
organization became  effective,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  my  subconmiittee  to  handle 
their  budget  again  this  year,  since  pre- 
viously we  had  handled  it.  I  understand 
that  now  this  will  be  the  last  time  this 
item  will  appear  in  this  appropriation 
bill,  since  henceforth  it  will  become  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  There  are  many 
other  agencies  Involved  in  this  transfer 
that  we  have  never  had  any  jurisdiction 
over. 

The  only  little  part  of  It  that  ever  came 
to  our  attention  was  this  one  bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  90| 


Adams 

Ashmore 

Blnuham 

Roland 

Bolion 

Burton,  Citllf. 

Button 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daddano 

DcUenback 

Dent 

DlKgS 

Dow 


Edwards.  Caiif .   Landrum 

Esch  Lecu-ett 

f"arb.steln  MacGrczor 

Flndli'y  MallUard 

Fl!io  Mink 

Fraser  Moore 

Gardner  Moorhead 

Gilbert  Morse.  Mass. 

Gurney  O'Hara.  111. 

Hassan  Ottir.Rer 


Halpern  Poa^'e 

Hanna  Quie 

Harvev  Rees 

Heckler.  Mass.  Reid.  N.Y. 

Herlong  Resnick 

Hkks  Reuss 

Holifirld  Pieirle 

Holland  Rosenthal 

Hull  Ro.stenkowski 

Irwin  Roih 

Jacobs  Roybal 

Jones.  Mo.  Rnt>e 

Kastenmeier  Ryan 

Kazen  Scheuer 

KI:iB.  Calif  .Schwengel 

Kmt;,  N.Y.  .Seldrn 

Kirwan  Steiger.  Wl.s. 

Kluczynski  Stubblefleld 


Taft 

Tea;-'ue.  Tex. 

TL'ni:er 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Tunncy 

WhiUeii 

Wolff 

Yates 


Accordingly  the  Conamittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  16489.  and  finding  Itself  with- 


out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  344  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  CoNTEj. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
speak  on  the  appropriation  itself,  I  wish 
to  clear  the  air  of  some  misconception 
and  some  propaganda  that  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  House  received  this 
morning  from  Federation  News,  April 
5,  1968.  In  that  it  is  sUted  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  defeated  amend- 
ments offered  in  committee,  in  executive 
session,  to  eliminate  2,000  post  offices, 
to  cut  mail  delivery  to  5  days  a  week, 
to  cut  rural  deUvery  to  3  days  a  week, 
and  to  cut  parcel  post  delivery  to  5  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  so.  Never 
was  such  an  amendment  as  these  offered 
in  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 
There  was  some  discussion  in  commit- 
tee, but  no  amendment  was  offered,  there 
is  a  possibility  here  on  the  floor  of  some- 
one offering  an  amendment  to  cut  out 
Saturday  delivery  of  mail,  to  cut  parcel 
post  delivery  down  to  5  days  a  week,  and 
to  cut  parcel  post  delivery  out  on  Satur- 
day. There  was  some  discussion,  but  no 
amendments  were  offered  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 

I  am  sorrj-  this  happened,  and  I  do  not 
blame  the  Federation.  Most  likely  It  was 
someone  on  our  committee  or  on  the  full 
committee  who  passed  out  this  erroneous 
Information. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  have  any  comment  to  make 
on  the  .sub.loct  of  rural  mail  dellverj-? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
mentioned  it.  I  said  there  have  been  no 
amendments  offered,  cither  in  .'^ubcom- 
mittee  or  lull  committee,  on  any  of  these 
.subjects.  There  is  a  pos-sibiiity  that  some- 
one may  offer  .«uch  amendments  on  the 
floor  liere  today,  but  time  only  will  tell 
what  will  be  done  on  this.  However,  no 
amendment  was  ever  offered  in  the  sub- 
committee or  lull  committee  on  It. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  to  add  my 
thoughts  on  this  appropriation  bill  to 
the  views  just  expressed  by  our  chair- 
man, the  trentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

We  find  ourselves  in  troubled  times 
these  days,  as  troubled  as  any  I  can 
remember.  In  our  darkest  days  during 
World  War  II.  when  we  stood  as  a  na- 
tion attacked  from  without,  we  were  a 
nation  united  within. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a 
tragic  and  most  difficult  war  abroad  and 
deeply  divided  over  that  war.  We  find, 
more  significantly,  a  division  among  our 
people  related  to  the  race  question  which 
threatens  to  split  our  countrj-  apart 

We  find  oar  financial  .situation  in  an 
incredibly  precarious  state  of  affairs,  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  countiy  for  most  of  our 
citizens  give  tiie  appearance  of  good 
times. 

This  Nation  has  always  been  its 
strongest  during  times  of  greatest  crisis. 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
will  not  hold  ti-ue  today. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely critical  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  and  its  citizens,  for  ever>-  man 
and  woman  to  realize  that  more  is  re- 
quired of  them. 

We  are  in  need  today  of  total  effort, 
total  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  of  our  times. 
This  requires  sacrifices  and  it  requires 
strength  and  it  requires  courage. 

It  requires  more  of  us  as  a  nation  than 
we  have  been  willing  to  give,  and  it  re- 
quires it  from  us  now.  today;  not  in  the 
future,  not  in  the  near  future— but  today. 

All  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priationfl  Committee,  and  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  faced  this  year 
with  exceedingly  difficult  appropriation 
tasks.  The  intensity  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
facing,  the  great  demand  on  our  avail- 
able resources,  and  the  present  critical 
financial  posture  all  combine  to  present 
us  with  most  difficult  decisions  concern- 
ing fiscal  1969  expenditures. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  91] 

Haiina 
HRrvey 
HtcUer.  Mass 

HcrlollL; 

HcUfitlrt 

Holland 

Hl.U 

Irwin 

Iiitcbs 

Jones.  Mo. 

KListeiimeicr 

KiL.-ea 

Kn'.t;.C;Ulf. 

Kliii,'.  N.Y, 

Kirwan 

Kluc:'ynskl 

i^iindriim 

Lf-:t;ett 

McCUir.- 

.MacUio;or 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Moore 

Moo:  head 

Morse.  Mass. 

O  Har  I.  III. 

Ottmyier 


Adams 

Ashmore 

Blnghain 

Bolaud 

Buiton.  Calif. 

Button 

Carey 

Cuter 

Cohelan 

Cor.yera 

Cormau 

D.idd;irio 

Dellenbacli 

Dent 

Dii^'i-'S 

Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EscM 

Farbsrein 

Flnciley 

F;-i5 

Fraser 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Guriiey 

Hainan 

Halpern 


PoaKO 

Rces 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlclc 

Keubs 

R;e.;le 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Riippe 

Ryan 

Seheiier 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Stelser.  Wis 

.Smbblefield 

Tait 

Teag'ae.  Tex. 

Teifzor 

Thomp.son,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N,J. 

TiK-k 

Tiinney 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalen 

Woltf 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  16489.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  354  Member."  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONyE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 


proceed  with  the  remarks  on  the  appro- 
priation bill.  I  certainly  appreciate  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  a'sle  calling 
all  the  quorum  calls  to  get  an  audience 
out  to  hear  me,  but  I  would  not  feel  It 
an  affront  if  they  would  not  call  any 
more  quorum  call.s,  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  debate  and  get  through  with  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  subcommittee  for  their  indus- 
trious performance  and  for  the  diligent 
and  conscientious  approach  which  they 
have  taken  in  formulating  the  recom- 
mendations presented  today. 

Budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1969  by 
the  TreasuiT  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
totaled  $8,337,359,000. 

We  have  recommended  cutting  these 
requests  by  $181,735,000,  some  $70,000,000 
more  in  cuts  than  our  fiscal  1968  recom- 
mendations, and  some  $145,000,000  more 
than  our  fiscal  1967  recommendations. 

Our  recommendation  to  lower  Post 
Office  requests  by  $170,710,000  is  the 
largest  Post  Office  reduction  recom- 
mended in  the  last  20  years. 

Assiuning  all  estimated  fiscal  1968  sup- 
plemental requests  are  enacted,  the 
amount  of  Increase  recommended  In  this 
bill  over  1968  is  some  $387,303,000. 

This  Increase  would  be  a  smaller 
amount  as  pointed  out  in  our  report,  than 
the  aggregate  amount  of  workload  In^ 
creases  and  other  mandatory  require- 
ments imposed  upon  the  agencies  In- 
volved such  as  pay  raise  costs,  postal  in- 
creases and  other  factors  over  which  es- 
sentially no  control  can  be  exercised  ad- 
ministratively. 

Our  increases  in  expenditures  have 
never  been  considered  to  involve  particu- 
larly controversial  determinations.  They 
repeatedly  have  been  the  direct  result  of 
mandatoiT  Increases  and  huge  workload 
increases  which  despite  substantial  in- 
creased productivity  has  necessitated 
larger  budgetar>-  costs. 

The  areas  covered  by  these  appropria- 
tions are  oi  great  importance  to  this 
country-.  It  has  been  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  the  Treasury-  Department  ap- 
propriations, this  year  recommended  at 
$1,006,650,000,  are  for  the  function  of 
revenue  collections.  Treasury's  collec- 
tions furthermore  are  estimated  to  ac- 
count for  about  94  percent  of  total  Fed- 
eral revenues  projected  for  1969. 

The  Importance  here  of  effective  and 
efficient  operations  is  of  direct  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  revenues  which  this 
countiY  will  collect  in  fiscal  1969.  If  ever 
tlicrc  was  an  area  where  the  old  proverb 
■penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  had  po- 
tential application  it  is  within  the  realm 
of  this  appropriation. 

The  major  amount  appropriated  imder 
this  bill  deals  with  the  Post  Office  where 
the  level  oi  mail  delivered  for  fiscal  1969 
is  estimated  to  be  at  the  astounding  level 
of  over  85  billion  pieces.  The  increases 
provided  here  are  accounted  for  in  the 
most  part  by  mandatory  increases  such 
as  pay  raise  costs,  increased  mail  volume, 
and  programs  authorized  by  Congress 
which  are  not  subject  to  Post  Office  dis- 
cretion. 

Some  26,000  total  new  jobs  were  re- 
quested in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1969.  Our 


committee  has  recommended  increases 
of  some  22,400  positions,  the  major  por- 
tion of  which  is  accounted  for  by  20.000 
positions  for  Post  Office  operations.  This 
postal  operations  increase  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  increase  in  workload  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  1969. 

Some  1,600  additional  positions  have 
been  recommended  for  IRS  to  meet  the 
needs  created  by  the  substantially  in- 
creasing number  of  income  tax  returns 
projected  for  1969  as  well  as  additional 
reporting  complexities. 

The  Treasury  Department  contains 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
to  be  found  in  the  Government  of  the 
effective  use  of  mechanization  to  increase 
productivity.  This  subcommittee  has 
consistently  given  strong  backing  to  what 
it  considered  to  be  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  adoption  of  mechanization 
processes. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  during  fis- 
cal 1951  the  average  production  per  em- 
ployee In  their  major  area  of  responsi- 
bility, central  disbursement  operations, 
was  60.000  units  per  man.  In  fiscal  1966 
It  was  343,000  units  per  man.  while  for 
fiscal  1969  it  will  be,  according  to  esti- 
mates, 403,000  units  per  man.  In  fiscal 
1967,  the  average  operating  unit  cost 
was  2.78  cents,  an  alltime  low  as  of  that 
time.  For  fiscal  1969  It  is  projected  at 
2.64  cents. 

A  4-percent  Increase  of  17  million 
Items  is  projected  in  central  disbursing 
activity  for  fiscal  1969,  yet  this  increased 
workload  will  be  handled  without  in- 
crease in  manpower. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  has  con- 
sistently been  able  to  reduce  staffing 
needs  while  facing  increasing  workloads. 
The  Bureau  expects  to  handle  in  fiscal 
1969  a  43.5  percent  larger  workload  than 
it  handled  for  1957  with  35-percent  less 
man  years.  If  productivity  had  not  in- 
creased from  the  1957  level,  it  would  be 
requesting  for  fiscal  1969,  2,372  more 
man-years  than  It  is  now  requesting  at  an 
added  cost  of  some  $16  million,  in  terms 
of  1969  pay  rates. 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  Bureau  estimates  a 
6' 2-percent  increase  in  workload  while 
at  the  same  time  it  Is  requesting  only  a 
2^3 -percent  increase  in  program  costs. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 
will  be  used  In  paying  and  reconciling  588 
million  checks  drawn  on  the  Treasurer 
and  in  handling  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  claims  arising  due  to  loss,  theft, 
and  forging  of  Government  checks.  The 
workload  in  these  areas  Is  completely 
governed  by  the  number  of  checks  Issued 
imder  programs  administered  by  other 
Government  agencies. 

Employee  production  In  check  opera- 
tions has  increased  each  year  since  1956 
and  according  to  estimates  this  will  be 
true  in  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal  1969. 

While  checks  proce-ssed  since  1956  have 
gone  from  some  350,000.000  a  year  to  well 
over  550.000.000  a  year  estimated  for 
fiscal  1969,  the  number  of  employees  dur- 
ing thai  period  has  gone  from  nearly 
700  in  1956  to  less  than  600  estimated 
for  fiscal  1969. 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
has  also  consistently  demonstrated  In- 
creased productivity.  The  Bureau's  dry- 
print  currency  printing  method  on  32 
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subject  plates  has  been  responsible 
for  substantial  improvements  m  pro- 
ductivity, .c  ,o  1^   „o.. 

The  actual  unit  cost  rate  of  S8.14  per 
thousand  notes  for  fiscal  1967  is  S1.78  less 
than  the  unit  cost  rate  in  1951  despite 
large  price  increases  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials during  that  time. 

The  Bureau  accomphshed  a  notaoie 
feat  earlier  this  year  in  its  second  major 
area^the  production  of  postage  stamps. 
In  response  to  the  great  need  for  new 
postage  stamps  created  by  the  postal  rate 
increases,  the  Bureau  in  around-the- 
clock  operations  delivered  7  billion  200 
miUion  stamps  during  the  month  of 
January.  This  amount  was  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  stamps  originally 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the 
key  to  the  collection  of  U.S.  Government 
revenues  Gross  Federal  tax  receipts  in 
fiscal  1967  were  $148.4  billion,  an  increase 
of  $19.5  bilUon  over  fiscal  1966  or  a  rise 
of  over  15  percent.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected and  the  percentage  increase  were 
the  largest  in  our  history.  Over  105  mil- 
lion returns  were  filed  in  1967.  1.4  milhon 
more  than  In  1966. 

The  successful  operation  of  iRo  is 
critical  to  the  Government  maximizing 
its  revenue  collections.  There  are  no 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government  that 
can  compare  with  IRS  and  with  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  as  agencies  where  the 
amount  of  Federal  revenues  received  is 
so  directly  the  result  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended. ,  , 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  op- 
posed any  blanket  reductions  being  ap- 
phed  to  IRS.  The  results  of  Public  Law 
90-218  being  applicable  to  IRS  clearly 
demonstrate.  I  believe,  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  such  action.  There  were  so- 
called  savings  of  $15  million,  as  a  result 
of  these  economy  reductions,  while  the 
costs  to  the  Government  in  revenue  col- 
lections were  estimated  at  more  than  $50 
million  and  probably  closer  to  $100  mil- 
lion. ,    ^, 

It  has  been  estimated,  furthermore, 
that  possible  revenue  losses  in  fiscal  1969 
could  reach  some  $256  million  if  the  $22 
million  increase  requested  for  compli- 
ance was  fully  denied. 
"Involved  here,  however,  is  not  just  the 
question  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  direct  revenues.  The  indirect  effect 
on  voluntary  reporting  which  may  occur 
from  lack  of  adequate  supervallance  ef- 
forts is  potentially  enormous. 

A  dropoff  in  compUance  of  a  single 
percentage  point  would  reduce  tax  re- 
ceipts by  $1.7  billion,  according  to  esti- 
mates. 

Our  subcommittee.  I  believe,  has  by  its 
recommendation,  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  a  meaningful  compli- 
ance program. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  continues  to 
be  faced  with  increasingly  overburdening 
workloads.  In  1967  more  than  202  million 
persons  entered  the  United  States.  This 
figure  is  expected  to  reach  213  million  in 
1968  and  223  million  in  1969. 

Aircraft  passenger  increases  have  been 
averaging  some  20  percent  a  year  and  in 
1968  are  expected  to  exceed  this  amount. 
This  problem  is  of  particular  concern 
with  the  development  of  large  capacity 
passenger  aircraft  and  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  pressures  that 
present  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  collected  a  rec- 
ord $2.7  billion  in  duties  and  taxes  last 
vear  and  this  is  expected  to  reach  $3.2 
billion  in  fiscal  1969.  The  application  of 
Public  Law  90-218  to  this  agency  was 
equally  nonproductive  and  self-defeating 
in  my  opinion.  There  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $20  million  loss  in  revenues  in 
fiscal  1968  as  a  result  of  the  $2  million 
savings  through  economy  reductions. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  results 
of  a  custom  study  made  during  fiscal 
1968  in  which  100  percent  of  the  mail  ar- 
riving at  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
on  1  day  was  examined.  The  results  were 
almost  unbelievable. 

More  than  63,000  packages  were  exam- 
ined. Of  this  amount,  more  than  13,000 
packages  were  found  to  involve  one  or 
more  violations  of  U.S.  law.  This  amounts 
to  some  21  percent  of  the  packages  ex- 
amined that  day  as  compared  to  the  3- 
percent  average  of  violations  found  un- 
der the  normal  spot  checking  procedures 
used. 

More  than  1,200  of  the  packages  con- 
tained stolen  Government  property  in- 
cluding 90  weapons  such  as  live  grenades. 
Thompson  submachineguns,  grease  guns, 
and  handguns.  More  than  6,000  viola- 
tions of  food  and  drug,  meat,  and  plant 
quarantine  laws  were  found. 

For  every  $1  spent  in  mail  examina- 
tion .some  SIO  in  revenue  is  brought  in. 
The  additional  $419,000  requested  for 
mail  examination  thus  would  bring  in 
over  S4  million  in  increased  revenues. 

Commercial  importations  increased 
.some  7  percent  last  year.  Customs  aver- 
ages some  S50  in  collections  for  each 
dollar  expended  in  this  area.  Applying 
tills  to  the  fiscal  1969  request  of  an  addi- 
tional $2.8  million  for  commercial  im- 
portations, we  would  wind  up  with  over 
SI 00  million  in  additional  revenue  from 
this  increase. 

Narcotics  seizures  continued  to  sig- 
nificantly rise.  Fiscal  1967  saw  nearly 
4 '  o  times  as  much  heroin  seized  as  fiscal 
1966.  The  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1968 
saw  tv.'ice  as  much  heroin  seized  as  In 
1967. 

Marihuana  seizures  have  gone  from 
Ipss  than  1  ton  In  fiscal  1963  to  more 
than  5  tons  in  fiscal  1966.  13  tons  in 
fiscal  1967  and  nearly  18  tons  from  July 
to  December  1967. 

Last  vear  I  informed  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  the  increases  recom- 
mended for  Customs  for  fiscal  1968  did 
not  even  begin  to  cover  the  budget  in- 
creases that  would  be  needed  in  future 
years  because  of  the  extraordinar>' 
growth  in  traffic  which  we  will  experi- 
ence. I  give  this  same  warning  today  re- 
garding fiscal  1969  recommendation.-; 
and  would  point  out  that  steps  must  b-: 
taken  soon  to  prepare  for  the  great 
workload  increases  which  we  have  in 
store. 

The  need  for  coordination  among  all 
of  the  various  agencies  which  presently 
process  incoming  passengers  and  cargo 
is  one  critical  area  and  hopefully  studies 
being  conducted  in  this  area  will  .soon 
produce  some  positive  steps  to  be  taken. 
The  amoimt  recommended  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  is  approximately  the 


.same  level  of  fmidmg  as  in  1908.  The 
proposed  i^roduction  i^rogram  lor  fiscal 
1969   called    for   the   minting    of   .'^ome 
5,752,000.000  coins,  some  75  percent  of 
which  would  be  pennies.  Our  subcom- 
mittee recommended  a  $500,000  reduc- 
tion m  this  coinage  program.  Testimony 
has  indicaU'd  that  .substantial  coin  in- 
ventories   are    now    being    built    up    at 
Treasury  and  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The    continuing    use    of    our    limited 
supplies  of  silver  in  the  production  of 
silver  half  dollars  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern.  Tlie  half  dollar  is  a  noncirculat- 
ing  coin  which  does  not  serve  its  utilitar- 
ian function  as  a  medium  of  exciiange. 
Silver   is   vitally   needed   for  industrial 
purposes  and  yet  we  have  continued  to 
place  more  silver  in  these  coins  than  we 
have  been  mining  in  this  countrj".  Our 
committee  has  expressed  its  strong  be- 
lief that  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces 
for  fiscal  1969  should  be  no  more  than 
100  million  pieces  or  15  million  ounces 
of  silver. 

This  Is  the  last  year  in  which  the 
budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  will 
be  found  in  this  bill.  Tlie  Bureau,  a  part 
of  the  Treasury  for  som.e  37  years,  is  to 
be  translerred  under  an  executive  re- 
organization to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  merged  with  HEW's  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  an  excel- 
lent agency  with  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement.  It  has  .seized,  for  exam- 
ple, over  $615,000,000  worth  of  narcotics 
in  international  cases  alone  over  the  past 
5  years. 

I  opposed  this  mer'.^er  because  I  believe 
its  potential  lo-sses  outweiglied  its  poten- 
tial ;  ains.  Specifically,  the  Bureau's  main 
function  is  in  intercepting  narcotics  at 
the  source  level.  In  carrj-ing  out  this 
principal  responsibility,  the  Bureau  has 
niair.tained  a  clo.se  liaison  and  operating 
lelation-ship  with  its  sister  agency,  the 
Customs  Bureau. 

The  excellent  coordination  which  pres- 
ently exists  and  which  is  important  to 
narcotics  operations  could  be  severely 
iiampcred  by  luovin^j  this  agency  to  Jus- 
tice and  this  was  the  basis  for  ir.y  objec- 
iicns. 

I  would  note,  however,  tliat  ttie  sub- 
;tantlal  increase  in  size  of  the  Bureau 
under  its  new  status  will  be  extremely 
benelicial  in  the  crucially  Important  fight 
to  control  our  ever-Increasing  narcotics 
1  roblem. 

The  Secret  Service  iias  one  ol  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
jobs  in  the  country  to  perform  in  safe- 
guarding the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
recommended  for  fiscal  1969  an  Increase 
uf  -^ome  $2,250,000  over  the  proposed  lev- 
els of  spending  here  in  1968.  Although 
.^ome  reductions  were  made  in  fiscal  1969 
requests,  we  have  emphasized  that  these 
reductions  should  not  be  imiwsed  in  areas 
of  critical  operation. 

The  committee  has  shared  m  the  past 
the  Service's  concern  about  the  lack  of 
adequate  trainuig  facilities  for  its  per- 
sonnel. We  are.  therefore,  pleased  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  independent 
SI  000.000  request  for  the  con.struction  of 
Secret  Service  training  facilities.  This 
will  be  used  to  construct  an  outdoor 
trainlnu  range  for  the  Secret  Service  and 
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other  Treasury  law-enforcement  agen- 

cics 

Before  moving  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  during 
last  fiscal  year,  the  Treasurj-  Department 
saved  S145  million  from  Its  cost  reduction 
program  exceeding  its  previous  record  by 
$100  million.  This  is  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment and  certainly  deserves  our 
recognition  and  congratulations. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  projects  maU  volume  for 
fiscal  1969  at  some  85.2  billion  pieces, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  3  bilUon 
pieces  on  top  of  a  3-billion-plece  increase 
for  fiscal  1968.  ^  ^^ 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  total  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1969  will  be  for  labor  costs  and  the  1969 
budget  includes  $329  mUlion  to  pay  the 
cost  of  higher  salaries  approved  by  Con- 
gress effective  October  1, 1967. 

After  adjusting  for  potential  supple- 
menUls  which  will  apply  to  fiscal  1969, 
the  estimated  postal  deficit  for  that 
period  is  $1,104  mllUon,  of  which 
$651  million  is  considered  public  services 
loss  and  $363  mUlion  Is  the  net  deficit 
for  ratemaklng  purposes. 

Expenditures  attributed  to  public 
service  loss  have  reached  this  figure 
starting  from  $37,400,000  In  1960.  Our 
committee  has  expressed  concern  about 
these  costs  reflecting  accurately  the  cost 
of  public  services  and  has  requested  the 
Post  Office  to  study  the  problem  and 
recommend  remedial  legislation  for  any 
appropriate  changes. 

The  higher  postal  rates  approved  by 
Congress  last  year  will  bring  in  S874  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  testi- 
fied that  the  downward  sphal  of  produc- 
tivity is  being  stopped.  Specifically,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Post  Office  is 
budgeting  a  1.2-percent  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity in  the  clerk  account  at  a  sav- 
ings of  some  $26.7  mUlion  and  a  1.7-per- 
cent increase  in  productivity  in  the  car- 
rier account  at  a  savings  of  $27  million. 

Nevertheless,  the  postal  situation  re- 
mains extremely  difficult,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Postmaster  General  this  year: 

Time  Is  rxinnlng  out  on  the  V3.  postal 
service.  Our  greatest  danger  Is  that  we  will 
be  overrun  bv  obsolescence— by  urchalc 
facilities,  by  outmoded  ways  of  processing 
our  product,  by  anachronisms  In  our  orga- 
nization that  can  no  longer  meet  the  chal- 
lenges, that  can  no  longer  meet  the  needs 
of  our  economy  and  our  society. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization  is  presently  reviewing  the 
entire  postal  system  and  is  to  report  to 
the  President  this  month. 

Whatever  their  recommendations,  and 
whatever  changes  may  be  made,  a — if  not 
the— key  to  overcome  our  very  difficult 
postal  problems  Is  the  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Research  Development  and  Engi- 
neering. 

This  office,  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Dr.  Leo  Packer,  has  re- 
quested $36,800,000  for  fiscal  1969,  rep- 
resenting a  55-percent  increase  over  fis- 
cal 1968.  We  have  recommended  $34  mil- 
lion, and  it  Is  Imperative  in  my  opinion 
that  this  amount  be  fully  made  avail- 
able. 
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The  importance  of  these  operations  can 
neither  be  understated  nor  imderestl- 
mated  in  terms  of  whether  we  will  win 
the  Department's  "race  with  catas- 
trophe" as  described  last  year  by  Post- 
master General  O'Brien. 

Testimony  this  year  has  indicated  that 
the  post  office  is  in  the  process  of  adopt- 
ing a  systems  approach  in  the  application 
of  modern  technology  to  the  postsJ 
service. 

The  successful  development  of  a  truly 
operational  optical  character  reader 
presently  being  undertaken  holds  in  store 
tremendous  potential  for  postal  opera- 
tional improvements. 

Dr.  Packer  has  stressed  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  present  Post  Office 
program  to  expand  inhouse  research  and 
development  capability. 

The  largest  single  item  by  far  in  the 
bill  pending  today  is  the  appropriation 
for  Post  Office  operations.  Our  commit- 
tee has  recommended  here  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,720  million,  a  reduction 
of  $63,989,000  below  the  budget  request, 
and  an  increase  of  $228  million  over  the 
1968  level  after  allowing  for  a  $185  mil- 
lion supplemental. 

Our  committee  feels  that,  based  on 
past  experience,  the  estimated  mail  vol- 
ume increase  of  3.8  percent  may  not  be 
quite  as  high  as  predicted  and  has  there- 
fore refused  some  2,077  of  the  22,077  new 
positions  requested  for  operations. 

I  personally  believe  that  further  sav- 
ings can  be  made  here  and  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  later  on  to  further 
reduce  the  number  of  new  jobs  to  be 
allowed. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately 52  percent  of  all  mail  volume 
originates  in  75  of  our  largest  post  of- 
fices. The  1,164  work  measurement  post 
offices,  furthermore,  process  92  percent 
of  all  mail  leaving  only  8  percent  of  the 
mail  for  processing  at  the  remaining 
31.642  post  offices. 

The  problem  of  high  personnel  turn- 
over at  the  Post  Office  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  solve.  We  have  asked  the  Post  Of- 
fice to  study  this  situation  and  report  to 
Congress  any  recommendations  which 
may  alleviate  this  costly  situation. 

Our  committee's  assumption  that  mail 
volume  may  be  lower  in  fiscal  1969  affects 
the  transportation  appropriation  which, 
like  the  operations  account,  is  directly 
related  to  the  volume  of  mail  which  the 
Post  Office  must  handle. 

In  addition,  we  were  advised  at  our 
hearings  that  a  proposed  transpwrtation 
supplemental  of  517,521,000  for  fiscal 
1968  would  not  be  necessary  and  that  the 
savings  would  also  accrue  in  fiscal  1969. 

These  iactors,  plus  a  $4.5  million  re- 
duction In  transportation  costs  to  result 
from  certain  airline  rate  reductions  has 
led  our  committee  to  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  $29. 5  million  from  transporta- 
tion's requests  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  single  biggest  change  in  trans- 
portation has  been  the  interconnecting 
of  more  than  500  cities  In  a  nationwide 
airlift  network  for  the  movement  of  first- 
class  letter  mall.  Our  committee  was  in- 
formed at  the  hearings  that  we  are  very 
close  to  a  full  airlift  of  all  first-class 
mail. 

The  appropriations  for  building  and 
occupancy  and  supplies  and  services  are 


for  the  most  part,  either  direct  fixed  ob- 
ligations or  else  absolutely  necessary  as 
support  and  housekeeping  items.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  not  much  room  for  ex- 
penditure postponements  and  defer- 
ments. 

The  areas  of  plant  and  equipment  and 
postal  public  buildings  however  are  two 
areas  where  such  deferments  and  post- 
ponements can  take  place  in  postal  ap- 
propriations. 

Our  committee,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  these  appropriations  to 
modernizhig  the  Post  Office,  has  never- 
theless, recommended  cutting  $38,252,000 
from  postal  public  building  holding  them 
to  last  year's  level  and  cutting  $25  mil- 
lion from  plant  and  equipment,  bringing 
them  to  $5  million  above  last  year's  level. 

In  doing  so  we  have  given  priority 
here  to  the  Important  need  in  these 
critical  times  for  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  In  all  areas  where 
such  steps  can  be  feasibly  taken. 

I  personally  believe  that  further  reduc- 
tions can  also  be  made  here  specifically 
with  respect  to  the  vehicle  program,  and 
I  Intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  on 
this  later. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  I  stated  my  view 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  improv- 
ing postal  operations  to  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  postmasters  out  of  politics 
and  make  the  job  one  to  be  earned  by 
merit.  My  feelings  remain  the  same  con- 
cerning this  matter  on  which  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

Hearings  recently  have  been  held  on 
this  legislation  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  body  sees  fit  to  enact  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible this  valuable  and  necessary  reform. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
before  concluding,  to  point  out  a  problem 
facing  the  Tax  Court  which  is  within 
our  committee  jurisdiction  and  which  is 
of  particular  concern  to  me. 

This  court  has  again  been  faced  with 
a  postponement  of  the  construction  of  a 
Tax  Court  Building.  The  1969  budget 
contains  no  construction  item  for  this 
buUding. 

The  Tax  Court  is  the  only  Federal 
court  In  Washington  not  provided  with 
suitable  permanent  quarters. 

This  problem  Is  especially  significant 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  court  is 
presently  located  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Building  while  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  is  a  party  to  every  single 
case  In  the  court. 

This  is  certainly  an  inappropriate  sit- 
uation at  best  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  urged  and  requested 
that  Congress  provide  suitable  perma- 
nent housing  for  the  court  which  would 
separate  it  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  Important 
even  with  our  present  financial  difficul- 
ties that  steps  be  taken  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  during  consideration  of 
this  legislation  last  year.  I  raised  the 
question  of  the  utilization  of  foreign- 
made  vehicles  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment  This  was  because  I  had  had  a 
communication  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment indicating  that  they  were  leas- 
ing some  1,160  foreign-made  vehicles  to 
deliver  the  U.S.  mail.  In  the  report  last 
year  the  gentleman  will  recall  that  the 
committee  had  language  stating  that — 
The  committee  specifically  desires  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  purchase, 
lease,  or  rental  of  foreign-made  vehicles  for 
Post  Office  purposes. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  examined  the  report  this  year  and 
I  find  that  there  is  no  language  ad- 
dressed to  this  problem.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  If  he  could  advise 
us  as  to  whether  or  not  the  practice  of 
leasing  vehicles  is  still  being  continued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
"  Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  answer  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  vehicles  because  I  re- 
call asking  that  question  during  the 
hearings.  In  answer  to  the  question- 
there  are  no  foreign  vehicles  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  noticed  that 
in  the  hearings,  and  that  was  why  I 
was  directing  my  question  to  the  leas- 
ing of  vehicles. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 

any. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  As  a  Member 
coming  from  a  district  that  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  good  economic 
health  of  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry, I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  to  check  into  the  policies 
they  are  following.  I  am  satisfied  that 
eonditions  that  existed  in  1966.  when  this 
question  first  came  to  our  attention,  have 
now  been  corrected  and  that  the  policies 
being  followed  are  eminently  fair  to  our 
American  auto  worker. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  May  I  say  I  am 
grateful,  indeed,  for  that  information, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  know  that  in  the  past 
he  has  persisted  in  his  presentations  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalrnvan,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  ^    »v, 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tne 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  contribution  has 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  made  to  the  cause  of  good 
or  bad  government,  or  anything  else? 
What  contribution  has  it  made,  or  is  It 
anticipated  it  is  going  to  make? 

Mr  CONTE.  Are  you  directing  your 
question  to  the  new  Commission  which 
has  recently  been  established? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  one  that  was  set  up 
in  1964.  and  apparently  Is  now  getting 
underway  with  a  fast  takeoff. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  you  know,  if  you  read 
the  committee  hearings,  up  to  this  point, 
they  had  not  appointed  someone  to  run 
this  agencv  and  the  money  had  been  cut 
out  by  this  committee  In  previous  years. 
In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  in 


all  frankness,  I  would  say  at  this  point 
that  they  have  made  no  contribution  be- 
cause they  have  not  organized  or  gotten 
started  as  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  have  a  staff  of 
11  iwoplc,  3  of  whom  are  supergrades.  as 
I  understand  it.  Out  of  the  11  employees, 
six  received  $16,000  and  up  to  $30,000. 
This  I  sav  is  a  pretty  fast  takeoff.  It  must 
be  all  chiefs  and  practically  no  Indians. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  will  see 
further  in  the  hearings  where  I  ques- 
tioned them  about  these  superprade  em- 
ployees. They  are  also  planning  to  make 
all  kinds  of  contracts  with  outside  con- 
sultants to  do  some  of  their  work.  I  said. 
•You  aren't  going  to  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it.  too.  You  are  either  coming  in  and 
do  the  work  yourself  or  have  outside 
auencies  do  it.  I  do  not  see  why  you  need 
all  the  supergrades  if  you  are  going  to 
have  outside  agencies  do  the  work." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noticed  that  the  gentle- 
man had  something  to  say  on  that  score, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  did  not 
lay  down  the  law  hard  enough  to  this 
outfit,  and  I  doubt  ver>-  much  this  is  go- 
ing to  stop  them  from  going  out  and  hir- 
ing consultants,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  this  highly  paid  in-house  staff 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  we  did  rot  put  a 
limitation  on  it.  I  can  assure  the  g'^ntle- 
rnan,  on  my  part,  as  an  individual,  I  will 
watch  this  with  a  jaundiced  eye  next 
year,  and  if  they  come  in  here  with  a 
large  tab  for  the  consultants,  they  will 
do  it  without  my  vote.  Furthermore  we 
did  cut  them  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  the  camel  has 
his  nose  in  the  tent  already,  and  it  may 
well  be  a  little  too  late  next  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.-ish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  Including 
in  this  measure  funds  for  the  important 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  which  was  established 
by  approval  of  Public  Law  90-100  last 
session.  This  Commission  is  charged  with 
studying  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship of  postal  traffic  in  pornography  and 
anti-social   behavior   and   must   report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  January 
31.  1970. 

Thousands  of  American  parents  have 
been  waging  a  losing  battle  against  un- 
soUclted.  obscene  material  due  to  the 
permissive  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  area.  Within  the  past  few 
months,  I  have  been  contacted  by  under- 
standably irate  constituents  whose  chil- 
dren had  received  unsolicited  mailings 
from  the  same  company.  While  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials  expressed 
willingness  to  cooperate,  their  scope  of 
action  is  strictly  limited. 

However.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  receiving 
funds  under  this  legislation,  meaningful 
guidelines  will  be  established  to  prevent 
the  future  intrusion  upon  the  decency  of 
our  citizens  by  selfish  commercial  inter- 
ests. 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-206  which  we  approved 
ovenx'helmingly  last  October,  citizens 
may  prohibit  mailers  from  sending 
obscene  material  to  their  homes.  Subse- 
quent to  April  14  when  the  law  becomes 


effective,  any  individual  may  submit  the 
advertising  matter  received  with  a  state- 
ment that  he  considers  it  erotically 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative  and 
further  advising  he  would  like  to  have 
the  mailer  stopped  from  making  further 
mailinu  to  liim.  The  Postma.ster  General 
would  then  i.ssue  a  prohibiting  order  to 
the  company  Involved. 

I  believe  this  remedy  coupled  with 
new.  effective  guidelines  which  should 
emanate  from  tiu>  Commission  can  pro- 
vide a  significant  beachhead  against  the 
rl.sini-'  tide  of  filth  literature  which  pres- 
ently flows  unhindered  through  our 
mails.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  goal 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  its  accom- 
plishment 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  first  say  that  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  work  with  our  distingihshed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Steed  1 ,  my  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  CoNTEl,  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  our  very  capable 
staff,  in  preparing  this  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  All  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  worked  diligently 
to  bring  this  first  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  to  the   House  before   the 

Since  others  on  the  committee  have 
already  outlined  the  major  provisions  of 
this  legi-slation  In  detail.  I  merely  wish  to 
add  .some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  bill. 
The  activities  encompassed  in  this  meas- 
ure deal  with  .some  of  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  Government  activities.  The  Post 
Office  Department  Is  of  course  a  service 
organization  which  today  touches  the 
lives  of  almost  even.-  American  and  every 
business  enterprise  in  the  coimtry.  With- 
out this  service,  otu:  economy  could  not 
operate— and  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  our  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Those  who  work  in  the  Treasurv-  De- 
partment likewise  perform  an  essential 
service.  Indeed,  this  year  the  Ti-easury 
will  collect  over  S146  billion  in  taxes 
and  tariffs  of  various  fornis.  One  of  its 
aeencies— the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  is  familiar  to  almost  everyone— 
win  proce.ss  about  109  million  income  tax 
returns.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  will  produce  some  30  billion 
IX)Stage  stamps  for  the  Nation's  mail 
service,  in  addition  to  millions  of  pieces 
of  Government  securities,  savings  bonds, 
and  new  currency.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  will  produce  close  to  6  billion  new 
coins 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  deals  with 
Illicit  drug  traffic  and.  as  Commissioner 
Giordano  testified  before  our  committee, 
we  are  exneriencing  a  very  serious  rise 
In  narcotic  and  marihuana  problems. 
What  is  particularly  disturbing  Is  the 
fact  that  a  hieh  percentage  of  marihuana 
users  now  are  under  the  r.2e  of  25.  with 
almost  40  percent  under  21  Jn  my  judg- 
ment, the  additional  $2,305,000  the  com- 
mittee has  allocated  for  this  Bureau  Is 
more  than  justified. 

The  .'Secret  Service  ^'uards  the  Presi- 
dent nnd  Vice  President  nnd  their  fam- 
ilies. :\nother  indispensable  .service:  ond 
in  the  llnht  of  recent  development.*,  cer- 
tainly the  iidditional  S2.250.000  for  this 
purpose  IS  unaerstandable. 
Then.  too.  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
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now  issues  over  600  million  checks  to 
Americans  each  year,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt  must  manage  financing 
for  the  $349  billion  our  Goveriunent  owes 
today. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous  op- 
eration of  the  Tteasury  Department, 
therefore,  it  is  surprising  that  lis  annual 
operating  budget  is  one  of  the  smallest 
by  modern  standards.  As  the  various 
Treasury  oflBclals  appeared  before  us.  I 
was  immensely  impressed  by  their  ability 
to  handle  heavy  workloads  with  good 
management  techniques.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  set  a  good  example  for  others 
throughout  the  Government  to  follow. 

As  the  committees  report  points  out. 
there  are  certain  continuing  activities  of 
the  Government  which  are  funded  by 
permanent  law  but  are  no  less  important. 
One  of  these  items  is  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt— and  you  will  note  on  page 
22  of  the  committee  s  report  that  once 
again  this  item  has  substantially  in- 
creased by  an  additional  $850  million  this 
year,  to  an  estimated  new  high  of  Slo.2 
billion.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  as 
we  proceed-to  consider  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills  this  year— keeping  in 
mind  the  continuing  demands  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  critical  situation  here 
at  home — we  have  an  even  greater  obli- 
gation to  inspect  each  budget  request 
carefully.  We  have  tried  to  do  this  in  this 
instance,  and  I  think  the  fact  thai  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $181,735,000  without  seriously 
curlailing  essential  services  is  significant. 

Admittedly,  the  task  of  .netting  priori- 
ties is  a  difficult  one  at  best.  However, 
this  year  in  particular  we  know  we  must 
set  spending  priorities— and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Members  of  Congress  to 
review  these  priorities  in  the  ligr.t  of  the 
overall  budget. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  s^entle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  in  the 
hope  he  may  clear  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROONE'Y  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  certain  language  on 
page  7  of  this  27-page  committee  report 
on  this  pending  bill. 

Consideration  of  this  bill  was  had  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Thursday  morning  last.  At  that 
time  each  Member  did  have  a  copy  oi 
this  report.  However,  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  made  in  the  explanation 
of  the  bill  by  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  either  side  with  respect  to  the 
following  language,  which  is  contained 
at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph  on 
page  7,  following  the  chart  with  respect 
to  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Bureau 
of  Customs: 

Purttiermore,  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  is  not  now  organized  or 
staffed  to  cope  with  this  tremendous  in- 
crease. Along  this  line  the  Committee  urges 
the  acceleration  of  the  study  to  provide  some 
single  agency  coordination  for  processing  in- 
coming passengers  and  cargo  through  Cus- 
toms. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Public  Health  Service,  and  Agriculture. 
The  Committee  feels  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  could  provide  highly  desirable  over- 
all coordination  of  these  essential  services. 

Did  the  distinguished  gentleman's  sub- 
committee— I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed] — intend  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  take  over  supei-vislon  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  insofar  as  ad- 
mitting passengers  and  cargo  to  this 
coimtry  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  about  14  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  deal  with  Incoming 
passengers  and  cargo  as  they  enter  the 
country,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
always  been  able  to  work  very  effectively 
togetlier. 

Customs  already  has  complete  respon- 
sibility for  performing  the  primary 
screening  inspections  for  the  following 
agencies  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  dis- 
turb many  of  the.se  effective  woiking  re- 
lation.shlps: 

Office  of  Munitions  Control — State; 

Neutrality  laws — State: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration — Agri- 
culture: 

Office  of  Domestic  Gold  and  Sliver  Op- 
erations— Treasury ; 

Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control- 
Treasury:  \ 

Bureau  of  Narcotics — Treasury: 

Atomic  Energy  CommlEs'on: 

Bureau  of  the  Census — Commerce: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries — 
Commerce: 

Export  Control — Commerce : 

U.S.  Coast  Guard — Transportation: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — Inteiior: 

Sport  Fisheries  and  WildUfe — Interior; 
and 

Security  Operations — CIA,  State. 

Tlie  committee  has  no  intent  of  going 
into  the  matter  of  one  agency  taking 
over  any  of  the  prerogatives  or  duties  of 
any  other  agency  in  connection  with 
these  passengers  and  cargo.  Our  hope  is 
that  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  along  with 
the  others,  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
work  together  in  performing  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  so  that  the  traveling 
public  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  very 
best  service  po.ssible.  Our  only  concern 
was  one  of  coordination  of  a  number  of 
activities  In  order  to  give  the  public  the 
very  best  service  possible. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  couise  we  are  all  interested 
in  thai  result.  There  are  a  great  many 
members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, whose  report  this  is  alleged 
to  be,  wlio  had  no  knowledge  of  the  In- 
.sertion  of  this  language  therein,  and 
many  members  of  the  committee 
thought  that  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  provide  highly  desirable 
overall  coordination  of  the  essential 
services  which  deal  with  the  admission 
of  passengers  and  cargo  to  this  country, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  to  really  make  any 
serious  changes  in  these  areas  would  re- 
quire legislation  which  would  be  beyond 
the  prerogative  of  this  committee  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
completely    with    with    the    gentleman 


from  New  York.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  language  in  the  reiwrt  until  it  was 
printed,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  along  this 
line  of  trying  to  expedite  people  into  the 
country,  and  has  also  cooperated  with 
Customs  and  Public  Health  In  their 
services.  I  would  hope  no  effort  would  be 
made  to  disturb  that  .situation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AddabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16489. 

I  take  this  opportunity  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Steed]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Conte]  for  their  won- 
derful work  In  bringing  before  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  this  bill,  cut  to 
what  I  believe  Is  the  barest  necessities. 

We  are  again  taking  up  the  appropria- 
tion bill  here  Involving  billions  of  dol- 
lars, but  I  believe  the  key  word  this 
afternoon  is  'service."  This  appropria- 
tion covers  to  the  great  extent  appropri- 
ations for  men  and  women  giving  service 
^to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  pay  for  it  through  post- 
age, income  tax.  incoming  duty. 

Any  cuts  made  today  would  be  cutting 
services. 

We  pa^ed  in  the  last  Congress  a  postal 
rate  increase.  If  we  should  cut  the  bill  In 
any  way  today  we  would  be  telling  the 
people  of  America.  Thank  you  for  giv- 
ing us  this  increase,  but  in  addition  to 
the  increase  we  are  now  going  to  take 
away  services." 

The  men  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Customs.  Narcotics,  and  the  Post  Office 
actually  are  our  Government's  closest 
contacts  with  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  commend  them  for  an  outstanding 
job — working  under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. If  we  do  not  give  them  the  proper 
means  and  the  proper  salaries  to  work  in 
their  jobs  then  the  people  of  this  great 
country  will  not  be  receiving  the  best  of 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Therefore,  today  I  say  this  is  the  most 
we  can  cut.  These  Departments  have 
absorbed  as  much  of  the  salary  Increases 
and  as  much  of  the  cuts  as  possible. 
Today,  if  we  cut  this  bill  further,  we 
are  saying  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America. 
"Thank  you  for  your  dollars,  but  we  are 
taking  away  part  of  what  you  are  pay- 
ing for." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RobisonJ. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  devote  my  preliminary  remarks 
to  the  background  against  which  this  bill 
comes  before  us  and  then,  as  I  now  do, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  with  respect  to  certain 
Items  or  features  In  the  bill  In  which  I 
have  a  particular  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
meet  to  consider  this,  the  first  of  the 
annual  1969  appropriation  bills,  we  do  so 
under  some  of  the  most  unusual  and  dlf- 
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ficult  circumstances  imaginable,  for  we 
meet  not  only  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
undoubtedlv  the  most  serious  fiscal  and 
monetai-y  crisis  this  Nation  has  faced 
since  1931.  but  also  at  a  moment  of 
heightened  racial  crisis  and  of  certain 
budgetarv  and  procedural  uncertainties 
of  a  kind  seldom  if  ever  previously  expe- 
rienced by  a  Congress. 

Touching  upon  those  uncertainties 
first,  they  have  centered  around  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  did  adopt,  as  we  all 
remember,  a  rather  surprising  "package" 
combining  the  President's  surtax  pro- 
posal with  an  expenditure  limitation,  of 
the  sort  long  recommended  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow  J. 

As  we  now  know,  of  course,  this  "pack- 
age" is  not  going  to  sur\-ive  the  current 
conference — or  presumably  will  not— 
and  what  may  come  of  It  now  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to 
speculate  about  it  too  much  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  still  it  is  obvious,  I  believe, 
that  the  President,  even  before  he  cast 
off  his  political  garments,  as  he  did  a 
week  ago,  was  having  some  serious  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  budget  he  sent 
us  in  January.  When  we  received  that 
budget  the  President  said  In  his  budget 
message,  and  I  now  quote: 

The  budget  I  send  you  today  reflects  a 
series  of  difficult  choices.  .  .  .  Paced  with  a 
costly  war  abroad  and  urgent  requirements 
at  home,  we  have  had  to  set  priorities  .  .  . 
( for)  we  cannot  do  everything  we  would  wish 
to  do. 

These  words— though  I  recognize  they 
are  taken  somewhat  out  of  context — 
represented  a  rather  sharp  departure 
from  the  prior  Presidential  attitude,  as 
exemplified  by  this  key  passage  from  his 
1966  budget  message,  and  again  I  quo1;e: 
We  are  a  rich  nation  and  can  afford  to 
make  progress  at  home  while  meeting  (our) 
obligations  abroad. 

Did  they,  however,  represent  as  well  a 
complete  break  with  the  former  guns 
and  butter  philosophy— as  it  is  generally 
known— which,  in  my  judgment  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  current  fiscal  and  mone- 
tai-y  crisis? 

As  to  this,  on  January  30  of  this  year, 
the  Washington  Post— a  paper  not  gen- 
erally known  as  a  critic  of  the  current 
administration— had  this  to  say,  edi- 
torially : 

Taken  alone,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Great  Society  slogan  and  the  statement  about 
the  need  to  "set  priorities,  would  Imply  aus- 
terity. .  .  .  But  the  figures  simply  do  not  sup- 
port that  impression. 

Apparently,  the  President  has  by  now 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  for,  in  his 
speech  at  Minneapolis,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  he  was  calling  upon  all  Americans 
to  join  him  in— and  again  I  quote— "a 
program  of  national  austerity  to  insure 
that  our  economy  will  prosper  and  that 
our  fiscal  situation  will  be  soimd." 

In  that  same  speech,  to  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

If  I  can  set  the  help  of  Congress— and  It 
is  their  will— we  shall  make  reductions  in 
that  budget. 

And  his  reference  was,  apparently,  to 
that  same  budget  he  sent  us  In  late  Jan- 
uary, the  first  installment  of  which— in- 


Is  con- 


sofar  as  the  budgetary  process 
cerned — Is  now  before  you. 

And  now,  finally,  we  come  down  to 
Mr  Johnson's  historic  speech  of  a  week 
ago  Sunday  night,  when  he  said,  among 
so  many  other  things: 

One  thing  is  unmistakably  clear:  Our 
deficit  must  be  reduced  Failure  to  act  could 
bring  on  conditions  that  would  strike  hardest 
at  those  people  we  are  striving  to  help. 

The  times  call  for  prudence  in  this  land  of 
plenty  I  believe  we  have  the  character  to 
provide  it.  and  I  plead  with  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  serve  the  national  interest,  and 
all  the  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  were  strong 
words— and  good  words— and  I  have  re- 
peated them  here  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  Members  on  my  right  from  so 
many  of  whom,  last  week,  we  heard  ap- 
propriate words  of  praise  for  the  appar- 
ent sacrifice  the  President  was  making 
in  order  to  better  serve  the  Nation. 

Manv  of  vou  then  pledged  him  your 
full  loyalty  and  support  during  the  re- 
maining difficult  days  of  his  term— and 
now,  today,  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

The  concern  that  our  President  now 
exemplifies  springs  out  of  such  facts  as 

these: 

For  31  out  of  the  past  37  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  experienced  a 
budgetary  deficit.  As  a  result  of  these 
persistent  deficits,  the  national  debt  now 
stands  at  somewhere  around  $350  bil- 
lion, and  interest  on  that  debt— as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  now  before  you— 
will  cost  us  S15.2  billion  during  fiscal 
1969,  an  all-time  high,  and  a  burden  that 
consumes  10  cents,  now.  out  of  each  gen- 
eral-fund tax  dollar  taken  in  by  the 
Treasury. 

Strongly  related  to  those  persistent 
deficits— especially  those  of  recent 
years— Is  the  fact  that  our  rate  of  In- 
flation is  now  far  in  excess  of  that  lons- 
term  upward  creep  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  we  were  experiencing  at  the  tol- 
erable level  of  about  1.6  percent  per  an- 
num from  1948  to  1965.  For.  in  both  1966 
and  1967  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
advancing  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess 
of  3  p>ercent  and,  since  the  last  half  of 
1967.  has  been  advancing  at  about  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 

This  inflationary  spiral  must,  some- 
how, be  checked  for  it,  in  turn,  bears  a 
strong  relation  to  the  fact  that  our  ac- 
tual trade  surplus  Is  close  to  zero  which— 
coming  on  top  of  the  fact  that.  Interna- 
tionally speaking,  we  have  had  an  un- 
favorable balance-of-pajTnents  situation 
In  17  out  of  the  last  18  years— explains 
why  those  beside  De  Gaulle  who  hold  our 
dollars  abroad  now  prefer  our  gold. 

And,  with  our  gold  reserve  now  stand- 
ing at  its  lowest  point  since  1936.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  we  teeter  on  the  brink  of  de- 
valuation, that  the  dollar-based  inter- 
national monetarj'  system  has  been 
brought  close  to  breakdown,  and  that 
many  of  our  friends  abroad — as  well  as 
those  not  so  friendly— have  been  forced 
to  reevaluate  their  own  monetary  policies 
on  the  hunch  that,  mighty  though  our 
economic  strength  may  be,  we  are  Indeed 
an  "Achilles"  and  that  Internal  indis- 
cipline is  our  "heel." 

In  any  event,  we  now  come  to  the  bill 

before  us— and  to  a  moment  of  decision. 

At  the  time  of  the   markup  of  our 


bill,  I  asked  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed  I,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  MahonI, 
if- under  the  exi.sting  circumstances — 
it  might  not  be  better  for  us  to  delay 
our  bill  for  a  lime  to  see  what  might 
happen  to  the  surtax  and  expendlturr- 
limltation  "package."  and  al.so  to  see  if 
the  administration  miaht  not  now  be 
.sendinc  us  up  a  modified  budget.  Indl- 
catinc  the  areas  for  reductions  from  the 
Januarv  fiaurcs  in  order  to  put  before 
us  a  truly  "au.stcre"  budget,  which 
adjective  the  dictionary  defines  as 
meaning     'risorous.    .stern,    severe,    or 

strict." 

It  was.  however,  their  joint  opinion 
that  we  should  proceed  as  usual,  as  best 
we   could — so.   here   we   are. 

Was  it  an  "au.stere"  portion  of  the 
budget  that  we  were  asked  to  consider? 

In  my  opinion  It  was  not— even 
thouch  the  various  witnesses  we  heard 
from  all  told  us  their  reque.sts  had  been 
pared  to  the  bone  and  .said  they  con- 
sidered their  requests  as  reflecting  a 
"tight"  or  "lean"  budget. 

And.  in  my  further  opinion,  oven  with 
the  recommended  reductions  we  have 
made  in  the  bill  as  now  reported— which 
reductions  are  the  result  of  our  unani- 
mous agreement- this  Is  .still  not  an 
"austere"  bill,  and  further  reductions  can 
be  made  in  it.  as  the  President  apparent- 
ly wants  us  to  do,  if  we  are  but  willing  to 
make  them. 
The  question  is.  Where  can  those  cuts 

be  made? 

In  my  ludament.  wo  mu.st  direct  our 
attention  to  the  operational  request  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  thus  to 
the  area  of  postal  .service,  to  find  an  area 
where  further  meanincful  cuts  can  be 
made. 

At  this  point,  a  recapitulation  of  .some 
recent  hl.story  miaht  be  useful. 

Mo.st  of  you  will  remember  that,  last 
fall,  when  the  so-called  Bow  amendment 
achieved  some  temporary  success,  that 
our  chairman  IMr.  MahonI.  arrued  that 
it  would  be  more  in  keepins  with  the 
congressional    responsibility    over    the 
budgetary  process  if.  instead  of  adopting 
a  simple  expenditure-limitation  resolu- 
tion, we  first  tried  to  agree  among  our- 
selves  upon   the    specific    areas   where 
spending  could  be  cut  down  or  deferred. 
Accordinclv,  he  directed  those  several 
appropriation   subcommittees   who   had 
finished  their  work— and  ours  was  one  of 
these— to  hold  further  hearlnirs.  and  to 
go  over  the  result  of  their  labors  to  .see 
where  cuts  might  be  made,  with   the 
thought  in  mind  that  we  miuht  eventual- 
ly come  in  before  you  with  somethinir  In 
the  nature  of  a  budgetary-reclslon  reso- 
lution. 

Our  subcommltte  held  2  days,  I  be- 
lieve, of  such  hearings  and  witnesses 
came  before  us  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment telling  us  that  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  we  were  lookina  for  could  only 
be  made  through  actual  curtailments 
in  postal  .service.  Unhappily,  they  gave 
us  a  list  of  such  possible  cutbacks  In 
.ser\'ice.  with  the  amounts  that  could 
thus  be'  saved,  though  they  recommended 
no  such  cutbacks  and  were  even  most 
reluctant  to  give  us  any  Idea  concern- 
ing the  priorities  between  the  Items  sug- 
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gested  insofar  as  public  inconvenience 
and  disruption  of  the  orderly  handling  of 
the  mail  otherwise  might  be  concerned. 

Nothing  eventually  came  of  these  hear- 
ings, as  you  know,  largely  because  of  the 
eventual  passage  of  Public  Law  90-218, 
last  fall's  so-cailed  Economy  Act. 

But  they  did  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
our  case,  at  least,  for  on  October  5  of  last 
year — the  day  after  our  hearings— the 
Post  Office  Department  did  take  Imme- 
diate action,  on  its  own,  in  the  words  of 
the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  "to  re- 
duce expenditures  and  to  husband 
funds."  The  tightening-up  process  that 
ensued,  as  we  were  subsequently  told,  in- 
volved such  actions  as  arranging  for  the 
presort  of  all  classes  of  mail,  for  the  re- 
capturing of  positions  saved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  equipment,  the  judicious 
use  of  overtime,  and  the  avoidance  of 
premium  pay. 

And  the  result  was  a  $49.2  million  sav- 
ing in  operational  costs  for  the  current 
fiscal  year — a  most  commendable  result, 
even  though  one  might  well  ask  why  such 
an  effort  had  not  been  made  before. 

Incidentally,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was' exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-218,  for  what  that 
might  be  worth — on  the  theory  that  Its 
operations  were  not  "controllable",  ap- 
parently, or  at  best  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable." 

In  any  event,  the  Department  is  show- 
ing that  same  $49.2  million  as  a  "sav- 
ings" that  has  been  carried  forward  into 
its  1969  budget— and  I  have  deliberately 
put  quotation  marks  around  that  word 
"savings"  because,  though  I  do  com- 
mend the  Department  for  its  efforts  here, 
they  seem  to  be  considering  the  results  of 
their  efforts  as  the  same  kind  of  "sav- 
ings" that  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara.  so  often  talked 
about. 

But.  the  point  is  this  was  probably  a 
one-shot  effort — at  least,  we  were  told 
by  the  Dep£.rtment  that  it  could  not 
again  be  repeated  and,  considering  the 
reductions  we  have  already  agreed  upon 
in  this  bill  for  their  operations,  this  is 
probably  the  case. 

Therefore  if  any  further  significant 
cut  can  be  made  In  this  bill  we  must,  I 
believe,  look  again  at  that  area  of  postal 
service. 

Now,  none  of  us  are  happy  in  suggest- 
ing such  a  difficult  and  politically  risky 
course  for  you  to  consider. 

And  none  of  us  who  may  feel  obligated 
to  do  so  would  yield  to  anyone  here  in  our 
desire  to  give  the  American  people  the 
most  efficient  and  most  comprehensive 
mall  service  possible 

However,  these  are  not  normal  times — 
and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  act  as  if 
they  were.  The  events  of  this  past  week- 
end adequately  demonstrated  that  fact 
If  nothing  had  before — and  they  cast 
long  shadows  now  before  them. 

Therefore,  I  have  evaluated  the  priori- 
ties among  the  several  curtailments  in 
service  that  might  be  made,  as  best  I 
could  from  the  standpoint  of  public  in- 
convenience and  disruption  of  the  order- 
ly handling  of  the  mail  otherwise,  and 
am  prepared  to  offer — or  support — 
amendments  to  eliminate,  for  the  time 
being — and  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  holding  action 
I  feel  needs  to  be  made — the  Saturday 


delivery  of  mail  in  residential  areas,  at  a 
saving  of  $96.4  million,  the  elimination  of 
1  days  delivery  of  rural  mail  service,  at  a 
saving  of  $16.2  million,  and  going  back 
to  5-day-a-week  parcel  post  delivery 
service,  at  a  saving  of  $8.5  million. 

The  total  saving  that  could  be  thus 
made,  in  fiscal  1969.  would  be  $121.2 
million,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate saving  or  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, eliminating  pay  for  less-essental 
service — and  services  that  are  frequently 
now  being  provided  at  premium  pay  since 
the  Post  Office  Department,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  operates 
largely  on  a  5-day,  40-hour  week  basis. 

There  is  precedent  for  what  we  sug- 
gest. In  that  in  1950,  at  another  time  of 
budgetary  stress,  the  second  delivery  In 
residential  areas  was  eliminating,  as 
some  of  you  may  remember.  There  was. 
of  course,  a  hue  and  a  cry  over  that  for 
a  time  from  the  public,  but  the  roof  did 
not  fall  in  and  we  do  not  believe  It  will 
this  time. 

To  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
American  citizen,  by  and  large,  will  un- 
derstand the  ursent  need  behind  this 
kind  of  belt- tightening— understanding 
that  the.'^e,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  normal 
times  and  that  all  of  us  must  share  in 
some  small  way  in  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
that  has  been  made.  now.  by  some  20.000 
American  families  as  a  result  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  share  perhaps,  too.  In 
some  larger  way  in  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  restore  peace  to  our  cities. 

I  can  already  hear  what  some  of  you 
may  be  preparing  to  say  in  response  to 
my  suggestion— which  Is:  Is  not  that 
Vietnam  war  soon.  now.  to  be  over? 

Well.  I  prav  with  you  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  but  I  also  believe  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  go  along  as  we  have 
in  the  past  on  the  assumption  that  all 
our  troubles  are  merely  passing  ones, 
and  that  it"  we  wait  until  tomorrow  they 
will  all  be  gone,  for  it  is  exactly  that 
kind  of  wishful  thinking  that  has  gotten 
us  into  the  mess  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

One  final  thing :  This  is,  as  I  have  said. 
the  first  of  the  annual  1969  appropria- 
tion bills.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  to  get  our  noses  bloodied — and  the 
action  w-e  take  on  tills  bill  will  un- 
doubtedly set  the  pattern  for  much  that 
is  too  follow. 

The  moment  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — as  the  President  suggests — has 
arrived. 

Will  you  stand  with  me? 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  run 
through  some  other  matters  pertaining 
to  our  bill  that  are  of  concern  or  of 
special  Interest  to  me. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  new, 
.■so-called  postal  public  buildings  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  that  has  been 
growing  "like  Topsy"  since  Its  Inception 
in  December  of  1966. 

To  understand  what  Is  happening,  It 
is  important  to  have  this  background:  In 
recent  times,  as  we  all  know,  most  postal 
facilities — with  the  exception  of  those 
larger  Federal  buildings  built  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  a 
portion  of  the  space  in  which  Is  devoted 
to  postal  use — have  been  built  by  private 
enterprise  under  a  lea.se  arrangement 
with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

This  latter   arrangement   has  served 


us  well  in  that  it  has  permitted  us  to  re- 
place obsolete  postal  facilities  in  many. 
many  communities — and  to  have  new 
post  offices  in  many  newer  communi- 
ties— that  could  not  possibly  have  been 
reached  yet  if  we  had  been  required  to 
appropriate  the  funds  to  construct  them 
in  the  regular  fashion. 

Of  course,  as  a  result  of  going  this 
route,  the  postal  rent  accouiit  has  in- 
creased substantially  over  the  years — 
standing  at  over  $156  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  to  cover  some  26.000  active  leases, 
both  large  and  small,  to  which  accoimt 
about  1,000  new  leases  are  being  added  a 
year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  Itself,  have  been 
studying  this  prablem  for  some  time  and 
the  conclusion  has  now  been  reached 
that  the  larger  postal  facilities  can  be 
constructed  as  Federal  buildings- 
meaning  with  Federal  funds — more  eco- 
nomically than  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment. 

Interestingly  enough— though  there 
are  sometimes  other  factors — the  ma.ior 
reason  why  this  is  so  is  because  the  De- 
partment has  to  pay  local  taxes  on 
leased  facilities  whereas  it  does  not  pay 
any  such  taxes,  of  course,  on  buildings 
it  owns  outright. 

Well,  this  makes  some  sense  to  me, 
and  I  can  see  why  the  Department 
ought,  under  appropriate  congres.slonal 
controls,  to  have  the  flexibility  necessary 
to  pei-mlt  It  to  procure  the  buildings  it 
needs  under  both  such  approaches. 
However,  It  also  seems  to  me  the  Depart- 
ment Is  showing  altogether  too  much 
eagerness — especially  in  a  time  calling 
for  budgetarj'  restraint — about  expand- 
ing this  new  program. 

The  Department,  last  year,  asked  for 
$55.8  million  for  these  purposes  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  we  finally  recom- 
mended $45  million  which  was  the  figure 
adopted  by  the  House  only  to  have  it 
increased.  In  conference,  to  $50  million. 

In  last  year's  subcommittee  report,  if 
you  care  to  refer  to  it,  we  said: 

The  committee  feels  that  this  would  be  a 
desirable  program  if  pursued  v.lthln  reason- 
able bounds. 

However,  as  this  year's  report  will 
show  you  the  Department  Is  now  asking 
for  $88.2  million,  in  addition  to  which  It 
unveiled  for  us  a  5-year  plan  for  build- 
ing postal  public  buildings  imder  which 
Congress,  next  year,  would  be  asked  to 
provide  nearly  $450  million,  v.-hich  was 
such  a  substantial  increase  that  I  felt 
obligated  to  ask  the  departmental  wit- 
nesses if  they  were  assuming — as  have 
other  administration  optimists  in  recent 
years — that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  be 
over  and  done  with  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969.  Perhaps  it  will— and  we  all 
pray  this  will  be  so — but  I  believe  we 
have  to  continue  to  operate  on  the  as- 
simiptlon  that  it  may  not  and  on  the 
further  assiunptlon  that,  even  if  it  did, 
we  would  have  continiung  obligations 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  may  be  required  to  consider 
a  year  from  now. 

In  any  event,  our  subcommittee  has 
reduced  this  request  to  $50  million- the 
same  as  for  the  current  year — and,  much 
to  my  personal  pleasure,  has  Inserted 
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language  in  the  report  requesting  the 
Department  to  indicate  priorities  for  us, 
from  now  on,  on  a  building  project  by 
building  project  basis,  which  is  some- 
thing It  declined  to  do  this  year  despite 
my  urging  that  this  was  something  we 
ought  to  have. 

For  instance,  although  it  received  less 
for  the  current  year  than  it  had  re- 
quested, the  Department  went  ahead, 
presumably  at  a  reduced  level,  on  all 
authorized  projects,  trying  as  it  said  to 
"get  them  all  moving.  "  Now,  I  can  recog- 
nize the  Department's  desire  to  move 
ahead  on  all  fronts  toward  a  modernized 
postal  plant  as  fast  as  iiossible  but — 
when  we  are  in  a  fiscal  crisis  such  as  we 
are — this  is  the  equivalent  of  a  military 
strategy  of  trying,  with  too  few  troops, 
to  capture  every  hill  in  sight  just  be- 
cause they  are  "there." 

There  are  two  other  ix)ints  about  this 
program  that  also  deserve  notice  on 
your  part. 

As  to  the  first,  purely  by  coincidence— 
or  so  it  would  seem— after  leaving  out 
the  new  postal  public  buildings  planned 
for  several  larger  cities  where  there  Is, 
presently,  "mixed"  congressional  repre- 
sentation, of  the  remaining  17  currently 
receiving  consideration  only  two  are  lo- 
cated in  congressional  districts  now  rep- 
resented, here,  by  a  Republican,  while 
15  are  In  districts  having  a  Democrat  as 
its  Congressman. 

I  would  not  like  to  think  that  the  De- 
partment would  play  ix)litics  with  such  a 
program— or  in  any  other  fashion— so 
I  was  glad  to  have  Mr.  OMarra.  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Facilitie.<=.  tell  me  he 
had  not  even  been  aware  of  that  kind  of 
geopolitical  breakdown  with  respect  to 
the  location  of  the  planned,  new  facili- 
ties until  I  had  called  it  to  his  attention, 
and  I  believe  him. 

For  my  last  point.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
that  statement  I  made,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  about  why  the  Department  has  de- 
cided it  is  more  economical,  now.  to  build 
its  major  facilities  with  Federal  moneys, 
rather  than  through  the  lease  program; 
and  the  major  reason  behind  this  was. 
if  you  will  recall,  that  it  thus  can  avoid 
paying  local  taxes. 

I  had  a  colloquy  about  this  with  the 
very  able  head  of  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Finance  and  Administration. 
Ralph  W.  Nicholson — and  this  appears 
on  page  603  of  part  2  of  the  hearings,  if 
you  are  interested — over  the  social  and 
political  questions  involved  in  shifting 
from  a  lease  program  to  a  Federal  build- 
ing program  just  to  save  paying  local 
taxes,  and  overdoing  so  at  a  time  when, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  short-fall  in 
local  municipal  revenues  to  meet  local 
problems  rnd  provide  local  governmental 
services,  leaving  a  void  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  partly  tried  to  fill  by  a 
wide-ranging  variety  of  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  easy  answer  to 
this  overall  problem;  but  I  do  believe  that 
Congress,  and  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, along  with  our  subcommittee,  should 
keep  an  eye  on  this  program  to  assure 
that  it  does  stay  within  reasonable  and 
practical  bounds.  This  would  particularly 
be  the  case.  It  would  seem  to  me,  when 
other  Federal  departments  are  thinking 
about  going  in  new  budgetary  directions 


for  maintaining  progress  under  certain 
existing  Federal  programs  because,  ap- 
parently, they  feel  we  simply  do  not  now 
have  enough  funds  to  do  so  directly. 
One  example  of  this  would  be  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  its  water- 
pollution  program  wiiere,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  ma.ssive  attack  on  the  .sources  of 
pollution,  the  Department  is  asking  for 
new  legislative  authority  to  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  future  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  local 
municipal  bond  issues  made  to  finance 
waste-treatment  works,  thus  holding  the 
cash  demand  on  the  Treasury  at  a  mini- 
mum for  the  time  being. 

I  do  not  think  It  .speaks  of  wise  or 
sound  fiscal  planning  to  have  one  branch 
of  the  Government  retrench  in  this 
fashion,  while  another— the  Post  Office 
Department,  In  this  Instance — makes 
plans  to  greatly  expand  its  construction 
plans  with  directly  appropriated  moneys. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  to  commend  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  successful  effort  it  has  been 
making  toward  the  hiring  of  employees 
from  .so-called  minority  groups — the 
Negro,  the  Spanish-speaking  American, 
American  Indians,  and  .so  forth.  It  is  im- 
pressive to  note  that  the  number  of 
Negroes,  for  instance,  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  now  reached  a  total  ol  over 
132.000— and  that  this  Is  an  increase  of 
over  40,000,  or  over  43  percent,  since 
June  of  1965.  In  percentage  totals,  this 
also  means  that  Negroes  now  make  up 
18.9  percent  of  all  po.stal  employment,  a 
percentage  substantially  over  the  ratio 
of  Negroes  in  our  overall  population. 

Finally.  I  am  also  glad  to  note  that  the 
subcommittee  has  indicated,  in  our  re- 
IX)rt.  our  concern  with  the  interest  the 
Department  seemed  to  be  showing  in  in- 
vading the  existing  private-enterprise 
stamp-vending  machine  business  with 
counter-type  vending  machines  of  its 
own.  There  is  amnle  room  for  ^uch  ma- 
chines in  po.'=t  office  lobbies  and  the  like. 
and  while  one  can  understand  the  De- 
partment's desire  to  sell  stamps  at  their 
face  value  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  fa- 
miliar .stamp-vending  machines  one  sees 
on  drugstore  counters,  in  bus  terminals 
and  the  like,  need  to  be  consumed  in  an 
eagerness  to  earn-  that  desire  too  far. 

Permit  me  to  close.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  same  note  on  which  I  began  these 
remarks,  by  drawing  your  attention  back 
again  to  our  fiscal  problem  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  kind  of  infiation  we  are  al- 
ready experiencing  here  in  America — in- 
flation of  the  type  thr-t  Arthur  Okun. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Ad\i.scrs,  recently  called  "Pub- 
lic Enemy  No.  1." 

One  does  not  nerd  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  this  "enemy"  strikes  the 
hardest  at  the  i)oor  in  this  land—and  at 
the  aged — and  particularly  at  those  for- 
gotten Americans,  the  middle -class,  mid- 
dle-income American  who  bears  the 
brunt  thereof,  along  with  ever  higher 
taxes— school,  local,  and  State— as  well 
as  now,  perhaps.  Federal  ^ncome  taxes. 

It  is  this  la.«t-mentloned  type  of  citi- 
zen who,  loyally  and  patriotically,  signs 
up  for  those  bond-a-month  plans  that 
are  promoted  by  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
Division  of  the  Treasury,  for  which  op- 


eration  funds  are  provided  under   this 

bill. 

As  of  the  end  of  January,  this  year, 
there  were  some  $50  billion  worth  of 
such  bonds  outstanding— bonds  gen- 
erally of  small  denominations,  held  by 
small  Investors,  by  people  who  want  to 
put  something  a.slde  for  that  proverbial 
-rainv  dav"  which,  now,  may  not  be  so 
far  off  as  It  usually  .^eems.  and  lieople 
who  do  not  dare  t.'ike  chances  on  a  ri.sky 
stock  maikit  where  infiationary  trends 
do  continue  to  reward  their  more  affluent 
and  aggressive  neighbors. 

The.se — lor  such  person.s — have  been 
good  Investments,  these  bonds.  If  .^uch 
I>eople  did  not  continue  to  buy  them  I 
do  not  know  iiow  we  would  handle  our 
national  indebtedness.  But.  unless  infla- 
tion can,  itself,  be  checked  more  and 
more  of  them  may  begin  to  decide  that 
they  are  not,  after  all.  such  good  invest- 
ments. 

This  is  becau.se,  during  last  year,  the 
dollar  lost  almo.st  4  cents  in  purchasing 
power  And  this,  in  turn,  means  that  the 
$50  billion-plus  investment  these  good 
citizens  had  made  in  their  Government's 
own  securities  dropped  about  $2  billion 
in  value— before,  that  is,  they  received 
their  guaranteed  return  on  their  invest- 
ment— in  ,iust  1  year. 

And  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  states  the 
case  for  fiscal  responsibility,  now,  better 
than  in  any  other  way  I  could  think  of 
to  summarize  it.  .,    ■  ,j  ,n 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  irom  Lou- 
isiana iMr.  P.^SSMANl. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
b-en  mv  i)nvilepe  to  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee for  20  years  I  think  I  know 
s-jmething  about  this  Ipcislation.  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  the 
Con'-ress  if  I  did  not  say  forthrlghtly 
that  in  mv  considered  judgment  this  is 
the  tightest  bill  that  has  ever  been  re- 
))orteri  out  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Post 
Office  Subcommittee. 

Without  a  doubt  this  .subcommittee  Is 
chaned  by  the  m.ost  a.stute.  able,  and 
d'^tail-minded  Member  of  this  body.  I 
liave  never  known  of  a  man  who  could 
ma.ster  as  many  facts  and  statistics  as 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  this 
bill  or  about  its  many  titles  that  you 
could  ask  this  man  that  he  could  not 
come  un  with  an  answer. 

I  think  we  .-hould  approach  this  mat- 
ter realistically.  I  am  known  as  a  cutter. 
I  believe  that  I  have  voted  aeain.st  as 
manv  authorirations.  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  and  that 
stands  for  2Z  years. 

I  have  voted  against  many  approprla- 
tif.n  bills,  but  this  bill  Is  a  .'service  bill. 
Th*s  ^s  a  bill  that  rai.ses  revenue  to  run 
this  country.  I  am  convinced— and  cer- 
tainly the  statistics  over  a  v-erod  of  many 
vtars  support  me  in  my  jw.sition— that 
ior  each  dollar  you  cut  the  Bureau  of 
Cii.stoms.  we  will  lose  about  ;8. 

Tiie  .'^tati.stlcs  are  .'oually  as  trood  and 
factual  that  each  dollar  you  cut  the  Bu- 
rr? u  of  Internal  Revenue,  our  Govern- 
ment will  lo.se  at  least  SIO  in  collections. 
Any  person  who  has  studied  the  rec- 
ord is  bound  to  recognize  that  without 
a  doubt  the  most  efficient  business  in 
America  is  that  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. If  I  recall  the  statistics  cor- 
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rectly,  In  1944  In  America  we  had  some 
10,300  trains  moving  the  mail  and  there 
were  45  billion  pieces  of  mail. 

In  1968  and  in  fiscal  year  1969  we  will 
be  moving  85  billion  pieces  of  mail,  ac- 
tually with  only  about  800  trains.  So  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  seek  out  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Certainly  this  bill  can  be  cut, 
but  if  you  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
provided  in  this  bill,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  reduce  services.  I  am  not  going 
to  support  any  amendment  to  cut  one 
dime  out  of  this  bill  unless  it  is  specifi- 
cally indicated  where  it  would  apply.  I 
reserved  on  two  amendments  which  were 
discussed  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee,  and  may  I  preface 
this  next  statement  by  saying  that  in  my 
district  of  10,700  square  miles  there  are 
124  post  offices,  32  of  them  enjoying  resi- 
dential mail  delivery.  I  will  support  an 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  resi- 
dential mail  deliveries  on  Saturday  and 
take  my  chance  with  my  constituents. 
I  do  so  in  the  Interest  of  economy  I  shall 
likewise  support  a  single  amendment,  not 
one  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  unenforce- 
able and  xmwise  recommendations,  but 
I  will  support  a  specific  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  Saturday  rural 
service.  I  think  that  those  services  are 
desirable,  but  in  this  time  of  dire  need, 
this  time  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  $26  billion  deficit,  we  must  find  some 
places  to  cut.  Those  are  two  services  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  without  doing 
great  damage. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not 
supporting  this  great  chairman  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  tightest  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  by  a  subcommittee 
chairman  during  the  20  years  that  I  have 
served  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  the  mem- 
bership, if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  would  take  the  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  so 
that  we  will  make  sure  that  these  two 
agencies  that  we  look  to  to  raise  money 
are  not  further  reduced,  and  to  give 
thought  as  to  the  specific  type  of  services 
that  they  are  willing  to  dispense  with 
before  making  cuts  in  this  bill  which 
would  surely  be  reinstated  later  and,  in 
all  probability,  sustained  in  conference. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  of  some  14  regular  appropriation 
bills  which  Congre.ss  is  called  upon  to 
enact  to  continue  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
What  we  do  here  today  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  our  actions  with  respect  to 
other  appropriation  bills  that  will  follow 
in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  In  the 
light  of  that  impact,  portending  either 
restraint  and  .sanity  or  irresponsibility 
and  insanity,  I  think  we  should  take  a 
moment  to  review  the  perspective  of  our 
overall  fiscal  situation. 

We  are  faced  with  a  $25  billion  budget 
deficit  m  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  can  look  forward  to  a  deficit  of  $25 
billion  or  more  in  1969  if  we  do  not  alter 
the  fiscal  course  this  Government  is  now 
on. 

The  dollar  is  under  attack  all  over  the 
world  and  more  than  half  of  our  gold 
supply  IS  now  in  the  hands  of  other 
nations. 

Just  a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  the  Presi- 
dent, informed  the  Nation  that  the  cost 
of  the  impopular  war  in  Vietnam  had 
gone  up  an  additional  $2.5  billion  this 
year. 

Even  worse  is  the  fact  that  although 
the  Ink  was  then  hardly  diT  on  his 
budget  for  1969.  he  said  that  Vietnam 
would  cost  $2.6  billion  more  in  1969  than 
had  t)een  estimated  in  the  January 
budget. 

Jobs  are  going  begging  all  across  the 
land  and  yet  we  have  riots  in  the  streets, 
said  to  be  caused  by  poverty  and  frus- 
tration. 

Inflation  is  gnawing  away  at  the  In- 
come of  all  Americans  and  that  covert 
and  Insidious  tax  continues  to  hurt  most 
those  persons  least  able  to  pay — the  poor 
and  those  on  relatively  fixed  incomes. 

And  although  the  administration  has 
requested  a  10 -percent  surcharge  on  the 
tax  liabilities  of  individuals  and  corpo- 
ratioris  to  fight  inflation,  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar,  and  to  finance  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  it  still  insists  upon  its 
spend-and-spend,  buslness-as-usual  pol- 
icy here  at  home. 

If  the  United  States  is  long  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 


home  of  the  brave,  the  administration 
and  this  Congress  soon  had  t)€tter  give 
some  leadership  to  the  causes  of  fiscal 
frugality  and  responsibility  and  of  law 
and  order.  Time  is  running  out  on  the 
opportunity  we  have  to  avert  worldwide 
financial  catastrophe  and  anarchy  in  the 
cities  of  America. 

The  bill  before  us  proposes  the  appro- 
priation of  $8,155,624,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies.  These  same  agencies  received 
$7,545,641,000  for  their  operations  In  the 
current  year;  thus,  this  bill  gives  them 
$610  million  more  spending  authority  in 
1969  than  they  have  in  the  current  year. 

These  agencies  have  requested  new 
obligational  authority  of  $8,337,359,000, 
which  the  committee  has  reduced  by 
$181,735,000.  Of  course,  that  approxi- 
mate $182  million  cut  is  a  savings  from 
the  amount  requested,  but  I  wonder  if  it 
would  startle  anyone  here  to  learn  that 
the  $182  million  cut  made  by  the  com- 
mittee will  mandatorily  reduce  the 
agencies'  planned  expenditures  in  1969 
in  only  three  Instances  which  add  to  a 
meager  total  of  $350,000.  The  Items  mak- 
ing up  the  total  expenditure  reduction 
of  $350,000  are: 

First.  $100,000  for  air  conditioning  at 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing; 

Second,  $115,000  for  the  Administra- 
tive Conference;  and 

Third,  $135,000  for  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed  1.  and  possibly  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  will  argue 
that  91  percent,  or  about  $170  million  of 
the  $182  million  cut,  will  accrue  In  1969 
because  these  agencies  spend  that  per- 
centage amount  of  their  appropriations 
in  the  first  year.  Despite  that  conclu- 
sion, it  Is  still  true  that  except  for  $350,- 
000  the  committee  has  recommended  suf- 
ficient fvmds  to  permit  the  agencies,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so,  to  spend  at  the 
precise  level  planned  In  the  budget  and 
still  have  $564  million  to  be  carried  over 
into  fiscal  1970. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  table  which  I 
shall  ask  when  we  are  back  in  the  House 
to  have  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  The  table  follows: 


Fiscal  1969  appropriations 


Requested 


Allowed  by  the 

Appropriations 

Committee 


Proposed  1969  expenditure  1969  appropria- 

expenditures  reductions  tions  in  excess 

in  1969  out  of      effected  by  the        of  planned 

funds  now  being     Appropriations  spending  out  of 
appropriated          Committee  1969  funds 


Treasury  Department:  ,,  ,„-  ^nf, 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses  i^'QQQ'nnn 

Bureau  of  Accounts,  salaries  and  expenses. ^m'nm 

Government  losses  in  shipment.. - - ..  ?Vc'rm 

Bureau  of  Customs.. -   -.,-  --■  ^^'cnn'Sn 

Bureau  ot  Eniraving  and  Printing:  Air  conditionmg  the  Bureau  buildings nmrm 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  salaries  and  expenses Tcotrnvi-i 

Bureau  of  Narcotics (imnm} 

Budget  amendment.  H.  Doc,  259....- tHS?'?^'- 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt - S6.i)8/,wu 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  ,,  ..,  f,-„ 

Salaries  and  expenses                      ia»'^V  nnn 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing  ---  '°°'  J?-?'™ 

Compliance                                        - 'JM.'iiX.m 

Total.  Internal  Revenue  Service ^^f-2?i'mn 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. .- b.8/8.  uuu 

Secret  Service-  ,q  37,  r^n 

Salaries  and  exoenses  ., - innn'mn 

Training  facilitv            .i... - I.UJ'J^UW^ 

Total,  Treasjrv  Department - - -  1.016.816.000 


J7, 688. 000 

42, 999, 000 

400.000 

97, 700, 000 

400.000 

14.200.000 

8.985.000  / 

1 

56. 900. 000 


21.700,000 
187.  000.  000 
541.500.000 


750. 200. 000 
6. 878,  000 

19.300.000 
1,000.000 


J7.099.OOO  

34,800.000  

248.000  

91.631.000  

500.000     -JIOO.OOO 

13,533,000 

7,285,000  

1.240.000  

52, 100,000  

21.180.000 

178,016,000 

511,735,000  

710.931,000 

6,480,000 

18.606.000 

800.000  


$589,000 

8, 199. 000 

152.000 

6. 069. 000 

""667,'666 

400, 000 

60,000 

4. 800. 000 


520.  000 

8,984,000 

29. 765. 000 


1.006,650,000    945,253,000 


-100,000 


39, 259, 000 
398. 000 

694, 000 
200, 000 

61,497,000 
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Fiscal  1969  appropnalions 


Requested 


Allowed  l>v  the 
Arr'op'iifif"^ 

Committee 


Proposed 

expendilutes 

in  1969  out  of 

tunds  no*  being 

appiopnated 


1969  expenditure 

le'luclions 

etterlPd  h.v  the 

Appropiiations 

Conimillee 


1969  appropria- 
tions I"  excess 

of  planned 
spending  out  of 

1969  funds 


Post  Office  Department: 

Administration  ^nrt  regional  riieralion     ..   . 

Research  jevelopment  and  engineering 

Operations - 

Transportation. .    

Building  occupancy.  

Building  supplies  and  services 

Plant  and  equipment         ..   .- 

Postal  public  buildings..         -- 

Total,  Post  Office  Department - 

Executive  Office  of  the  Piesident- 

Compensation  ol  the  President  .       ..     .. 
White  House  Utfice.  calanes  and  expenses. 
Special  proiects      .     . 
Operating  expenses   Executive  Mansion. . 

Bureau  ot  tne  Budget       

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Rational  Security  Council 

Emergency  fund  .   

Management  improvement...  -   . 

Total,  Executive  Office  ot  the  President.. 


$123,  802,  om 
36, 386.  WW 

5, 783. 989,  UUO 
713,500,000 
216,000.000 
110,781,ii3 
225, OUO. 000 
88. 252. OOQ 


$119,000,000 
34, 1,110,  UOO 

b  720,000,000 
684.  GOO,  000 
210.000.000 
110  000.000 
200. 000, 000 
50, 000. 000 


$118,781.0(10     ... 

17.129.000  .... 

b  504.006,000  .... 

640,500,000 

171,835,000  ... 
79,691.000  .... 
60,359.000  .  .. 
33,242.000      .. 


$219, COO 

16.871,000 
215  994,  LiflO 
43'  500. 000 
38,165.000 
30  309,000 
139.641,000 
16. 758.  UOO 


7.297.710.000      7.127,000.000     6,625,543.000 


501,457,000 


150,000 
3,229,000 
1.500.000 

823,000 
10.310.000 

886.000 

664.000 
1.000,000 

350, 000 


18,912,000 


Independent  agencies- 
Administrative  conference  ,r,-    ,      ■■ 
AdSy  Commission  ot  Intergovernmental  Re  ations. 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 

TaxCourt — ■■--" 


250,  000 

551.000 

643,  000 

2,477.000 


150,000 
3. 229, 000 
1.500,000 

823. 000 
10.000.000 

880, 000 

664, 000 
1,000,000 

350,000 

18.596.000 


125,000 

551,000 

225, 000 

2.477,000 


150,000  . 
3,036.000 
1,469,000 

809, 000 
9,620.000 

842,000 

556,000 
1,000.000 

350.000 


240. OOQ 
484. 000 
360. 000 
,356.000 


193,000 
31.000 
14,000 

380,000 
38. 000 

108.000 


764,000 


-1115,000 
-135,000 


Total,  independent  agencies. 
Total  for  the  bill    -.. 


3.921.000 

8.337.359.000 


3,378.000 
M  55.^4. 000 


3.440.000 
7. 592. 068. 000 


-250.000 


-350.000 


67.000 

121,666 

188.000 
"563,906.000 


This  table  details,  agency  by  agency, 
the  appropriation  requests  made  under 
this  bill,  the  individual  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  individual 
agency  amounts  the  President's  budget 
indicated  would  be  spent  in   1969  from 
funds  appropriated  in  the  bill,  the  cuts 
which  I  have  detailed  heretofore,  and 
finally,   the  individual  atjency  balances 
of  funds  in  the  bin  that  vdll  be  carried 
over  into  fiscal  1970,  All  of  these  arc  offi- 
cial   figures,    and    my    statement    that 
planned  expenditures  in  fiscal  1969  will 
not    be    adversely    affected    more    than 
$350  000  by  the  committee's  $182  million 
cut  is  irrefutable.  The  S182  million  cut 
will  reduce  planned  spending  in  fiscal 
1970  and  .sub.>^equent  years,  but  it  is  the 
.spending  in  fi.scal  1969  that  is  of  para- 
mount imDcrtance  now. 

Surely.  Mr,  Chairman,  at  this  time 
when  our  fiscal  situation  probably  has 
never  been  more  critical,  we  could  make 
some  s;reat--r  reductions  in  actual  spend- 
ing by  these  agencies  than  the  S350.000 
I  have  detailed. 

It  was  just  last  week,  on  April  2,  that 
the  Senate  approved,  in  H.R.  15414  an 
expenditure  ceiling  for  fiscal  1969  which 
would  reduce  total  proposed  Federal 
spending  by  S6  billion  next  year.  If  the 
ceiling  in  that  bill,  or  a  .similar  bill, 
should  be  enacted,  and  I  hope  it  will  be, 
the  departments  and  aeencics  being  ap- 
propriated for  today  will  have  to  share 
in  the  $6  billion  reduction  and  share  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  $350,000. 

This  appropriation  bill  should  not  have 
been  reported  until  after  the  Congress 
had  determined  what  expenditure  ceiling 
and  appropriation  cutbacks  we  are  to 
have  this  vear.  That  course  of  action  was 
not  followed,  and  now  we  must  either  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  committee  or 
amend  it  and  message  it  on  to  the  Senate 
today.  ,^  -  ., 

In  the  light  of  the  existing  situation, 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  expenditure 
limitation  amendment  which  will  bnng 


this  bill  into  line  with  tlie  .subsequent 
actions  that  Congress  probably  will  take 
on  an  overall  expenditure  ceilms. 

The  departments  and  agencies  covered 
by  this  bill  are  expected  to  spend  87.089,- 
380  000  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Tliey 
have    detailed    to    the    committee    .'^ome 
S185  774.500  of  mandatory  increases  in 
1969  which  result  from  the  pay  increase 
of   last   October,   the   full-year  costs  of 
employees  on  the  rolls  during  only  a  part 
of    1968.    within-^rade    salary   mcreasfs 
which  cannot  be  ab.sorbed  by  lap.ses,  in- 
creased postage  costs  occasioned  by  the 
postal  rate  increase  of  last  January,  and 
other    uncontrollable    increases. .  When 
these  mandatory  increases  are  added  to 
the  expected  exnenditures  in  1968  and 
ad.iustment  is  made  for  56,684,000  of  sav- 
ings beins  afff'cted  by  the  agencies  in 
1969  wf^  arrive  at  a  fisure  of  S7.868.470.- 
500    which    I    am   prepared    to    sugprc.st 
<;hould   be   the   expenditure   ceiling   for 
th"se  agencies  in  1969. 

I  have  a  table  detailing  the  expendi- 
ture ceiling  which,  when  we  are  back  in 
the  House.  I  .shall  a.sk  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 
Estimated    expenditures    in    either    1968    or 

1969   (Whichever  is  lower) 
Title  I — Treasury  Department: 
Oflflce     of     the     Secretary. 

salaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

1969  expenditure  from  1968 

supplemental    

Payment     of     Government 

losses  In  .shipment 

Bureau    of    Customs 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Prlntlne:  air  condition- 
ing  building 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  salaries 

and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Narcotics,  salaries 

and  expenses 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt: 
administering  the  public 
debt   


Estimatfd  expenditures  in  either  1968  or 

1969  (ti-hicherer  is  iotrcr  1 —Continued 
Title  I— Treasury— Continued 
Internal    Revenue    Service. 

.salaries  and  cxpense.s 

Revenue     accounting     and 

processing  —    -      - 

Compliance    


i]9.303,000 

180.203,000 
488,031.000 


Total, 
nue 


Internal 
Service. - 


Reve- 


omce  of  the  Treasurer 
.-salaries  and  expenses 

Secret  Service,  .salaries  and 
expenses    


687.  537.  000 


6,  567.  000 
16,985.000 


Total 


919.655.000 


Office   Depart- 


Tltle    II— Po.-t 
ment : 

.Administrative       and       re- 
gional   operations 

Research,  development  and 
cnelneerlng    

Operations    -- 

Transportation    

BuUdlng    occupancy 

Buildlne  .mpplles  and  serv- 

''*"'    '    "Vulpment'/.y---        151,054.000 


107.449.000 

21,659.000 

.488.309.000 

679.334.000 

185.526.000 

93.  323.  000 


$6.  908.  000 
33,  137.  000 

2,  279.000 

250,  000 
90.  164.  000 


500,000 
15.890.000 

6,  759,  000 

52.  679.  000 


Plant  and  eqi 

Postal  public  buildings. 

Total    

Title  in— Executive  Office  of 
the  President - 
Compensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent     

White  House  Office,  salaries 

and  expenses 

Special    protects 

Operating  expenses,  Execu- 
tive   Mansion 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council    of    Economic    Ad- 
visers    

National    -Security    Council 

Emergency    fund 

Management    Improvement 


16,000,000 


6.  742.  654,  OOO 


150. 000 


Total 


2 

915, 

000 

1 

350. 

000 

702. 

000 

9 

352. 

000 

861 

000 

648 

000 

1 

.000 

000 

400 

000 

17 

.378 

000 

. 
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Estimated   expenditures   in   either   196S   or  Mr.    Chairman,    the    Post   Office   De-  its  consideration  before  it  acts  on  this 

1969  {whicheveris  lou-er)— Continued  partment's  appropriation  for  fiscal  1969,  proposal. 

Title  IV— Independent  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  talking 

Agencies:  Appropriations,  provides  a  total  of  $7.1  about  the  amount  of  money  proposed  to 

Administrative  Conference.             $50, 000  bunon.  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 

Advisory     Commission     on  -pj^jg  represents  a  cutback  of  18.6  per-  based   on   the   original   budget   request 

intergovernmental    Bela-  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  committee,  in  new  obliga-  which  came  to  the  committee. 
n„'i°,^c.f;n"'nr;""ohVcenitv                 '  tlonal  authority  requested  m  President  That  original  request  was  $8,337,359.- 
^d   Porno^aphy                         130,  000  Johnson's  budget  message  to  Congress.  000,  of  which  $7,592,068,000  would  be  ex- 
Tax  Court       -             2,335.000  A  cutback  of  this  magnitude  by  the  pended  during  the  fiscal  year. 

committee  represents  a  record  reduction.  Based  on  those  figures,  the  committee 

Total   3,009,000  yet,  it  is  made  without  requiring  any  would  have  done  what  he  said,  but  due 

=  =   ="^==„„„  significant  curtailment  of   postal  serv-  to  the  interest  and  the  importance  of 

Subtotal --  7.682,696,000  j^^  ^^Is.  I  have  had  made  by  the  staff  and 

Mandatory   Increases i8o.  774.  500  ^  ^^^  substantial  reduction  In  postal  the  departments  a  new  consideration  of 

Total  for  the  bill  (gross)      7  868,470,500  service  would  result.  I  could  not  agree  this  point  based  on  the  bill  after  the  corn- 
Deduct     1969   postal   reve-    '  with  this  budget  recommendation  by  the  mlttee  had  acted, 
nues  to  be  applied  against  committee.  The  committee  made  a  total  cut  of 
postal  operations 6,  378, 000. 000  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  $181,735,000,  bringing  the  bill  to  a  total 

Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  am  acutely  of  $8,155,624,000.  This  brings  a  revised 

Total   (net) 1,490.470,500  ^^.^^.^  ^j  ^^^  demands  upon  our  postal  estimate' of  expenditures  for  the  upcom- 

Thlscelllng  wouldaUowfora  2>.  per-  system  today   and  the  difficulty  which  ing  fiscal  year  of  57  461  423,000,  which 

cent  increase  In   1969  spending,  which  the  Department  Is  experiencing  in  try-  happens  to  be  S132  206.000  under  what 

approximates   the   average   increase   in  Ing  to  cope  with  the  never-ending  ava-  the  original  proposal  was.  and  which  Is  a 

productivity  generally.  Increases  in  per-  lanche  of  mail.  savings  on  the  e'^l?,"^f;[  "[^^ J"  ^.^^^^^P" 

sonnel  costs,  and  particularly  those  in  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  have  coming  fiscal  yeai  by  action  of  this  com- 

the  Post  Office  Department  since  1964  a  complaint  about  some  phase  of   the    mlttee.                                           

have  far  ■  outstripped   the  increases  in  postal  service.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  Under  this  expenditure  proposal,  as 

prodnctlYlty   over    the    10-year    period  to  the  Individuallnvolved  why  his  letter  ^^^f^^,  °"  ^^aj  the  committee  has  p^^^^ 

from  1954  to  1964.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  delayed  en  route.  It  should  not  have  ^"^ed  here  today  of  t^at  $694  20r000  of 

If  the  increases  in  personnel  costs  since  been    delayed,    of    course.    Understand-  that  $8,155,000  will  iiot  be  expended  dur- 

1964  had  been  held  to  the  level  of  pro-  ably,  perhaps,  he  could  care  less  about  ^"gthe  current  fiscal  year^ So  this  means 

ductlvity  increases,  the  Post  Office  would  the  fact  that  millions  of  other  pieces  of  that  a  major  Portion  of  the  $181  mimon 

need  some  62,000  fewer  employees  than  mail  are  being  delivered  on  time  every  we  have  cut  will  be  a  real  expenditure 

thS  have  budgeted  for  fiscal  1969.  day.  faylncs  during  the  ui^ommg  fiscal  year 

If    my    proposed    ceiUng    should    be  The   Department    is   trying    hard    to  tWs  savings  being  $132,206,000.  And  I  say 

adopted,    it    would    reduce    the    overall  eliminate    delays    in    the   mail    and    to  this   is  a  substantial   contribution   this 

spending  of  these  agencies  by  $331,491,-  otherwise  improve  the  service.  Our  com-  subcommittee  has  made  t^  the  impact  m 

500    or   4    percent    below    the    planned  mlttee  is  giving  the  Department  fuU  co-  the  expenditure  budget.  And  before  this 

level  of  $8,199,962,000.  operation  in  this  effort.  Committee  is  led  down  the  primrose  path 

-Sie  amendment  goes  to  the  total  bill  I  understand  that  amendments  will  be  of  false  economy,  or  a  penny- vvlsepound- 

and    not    to    individual    items   therein;  offered  here   today   to   further  cut   the  ooUsh  policy  ^^'"by   the  gent  eman 

thi,  it  gives  the  President  the  same  postal  budget.   An,-   further  cut  would  ^--^^Wc,  as  his  amendmen^l^t  year 

flexibility    to    make    necessary    adjust-  requu-e  reductions  In  service.  Committed  should  give  this  so^^^^ 

ments  in  individual  accounts  that  was  Just  last  December,  the  Congress  ap-  Committee  should  give  tnis  some  senous 

granted  to  him  last  year  in  House  Joint  proved   increases   in   mail   rates   of   all  ^^^1,°^^^"°"^   ,,_   Chairman   I  vleld  5 

Resolution  888-Public  Law  90-218-and  classes.  The  first-class  mail  rate  was  In-  J^^.^^^'^^^^fi^l^^^^^S'^^^^^ 

was  proposed  in  the   Bow   expenditui-e  creased  20  percent.  North  Ca?oHna    Mr   Jonas! 

limitation  amendments  which  this  House  Now  there  are  suggestions  that  Satur-  North  ^^™  "^J  '  ^J^  -1°^         j         ^^^ 

approved  on  sLk  occasions  last  year.  day    deliveries    of    residential    mail    be  ^n^^^id  t^sSrout  of  o^^^^^ 

Mr    Chairman,    a    4    percent    reduc-  eliminated.  What  a   whopping   load  of  allou  ed  to  speak  out  ot  oraer. ) 

tlon  in  these  agencies'  overall  planned  mail   that   would   give   the  carriers   on  "»  ^o  veterans  a  pretension 

spending  is  small  enough  indeed  but  this  Mondays.  Do  you  believe  American  citl-  Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  In- 

is  a  difficult  bill  to  cut  since  it  appro-  zens  would  accept  a  weekly  lapse  in  mall  terested  in  the  colloquy  between  the  dls- 

priates  for  those  services  which  collect  deliveries  from  Friday  to  Monday?  Ex-  tinguished  gentleman  from   Massachu- 

the  taxes  and  deliver  the  mail.  If  it  were  cept  in  an  emergency,  I  doubt  that  they  setts    [Mr.    Conte]    and    the    Assistant 

some  other  bill  that  we  had  under  con-  would.  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  McMillan,  be- 

sideration.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pro-  Another  suggestion  is  to  reduce  rural  ginning  on  page  291  of  the  hearings,  and 

posed  cut  would  be  substantially  larger  deliveries  to  five  days  a  week.  True,  that  i  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 

than  4  percent. '  might  save  some  mileage  costs,  but  it  bers  of  the  Committee  to  what  was  said 

If  other  economy  amendments  should  would  not  save  a  nickel  on  the  major  there. 
be  adopted,  and  I  have  heard  some  dis-  item  of  pay  for  carriers.  Rural  carriers  I  have  in  my  hand  a  very  elaborate 
cussed.  the'$331  mllhon  savings  that  ac-  are  paid  on  an  annual  basis  and  receive  brochure  prepared  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
crues  under  my  amendment  would,  of  the  same  amount  whether  they  work  ministration,  containing  the  substance 
course,  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  5  days  or  6.  of  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
other  economy  amendments  affect  ac-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap-  gress  on  January  30,  1968,  entitled  "Our 
tual  spending  in  1969.  propriations   has  recommended   a  rea-  Pride  and  Our  Strength." 

The  time  is  long  since  past,  Mr.  Chair-  sonable  budget  for  the  Post  Office  De-  In  that  message  the  President  related 

man,  for  us  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  partment  for  fiscal  1969.  I  urge  my  col-  all  of  the  debts  and  obligations  we  owe 

order.  The  time  remaining  in  which  we  leagues  to  support  it  without  change  so  to  our  veterans  for  the  services  they  have 

can  do  so  is  short;  therefore  let  us  today  that  the  Department  can  continue  in  the  rendered  to   the  United   States  in  the 

tighten  our  fiscal  belts  and  make  a  start  job  of  delivering  the  mail  and  improving  wars  of  our  history,  and  outlined  the 

toward  that  end.  We  can  do  so  and  still  the  service  in  every  way  possible.  many  benefits  that  have  been  provided 

provide  for  all  of  the  essential  services  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my-  veterans.   These   things   are   reincorpo- 

performed  by  these  agencies.  self  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  rated    'n    the    brochure    entitled    "Our 

Mr.   STEED.   Mr,   Chainnan,   I   yield  Mr.   Chairman,   since   the  gentleman  Pride  and  Our  Strength." 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bow]  gave  the  commit-  But  I  would  like  to  relate  an  incident 

gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI.  tee  some  figures  in  support  of  a  motion  which  has  occurred  in  my  State  which 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  which  he  intends  to  make,  I  have  some  makes    a   mockery   of    the    pious    pro- 

the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yield-  figures  bearing  on  that  same  point  that  nouncements  about  veterans'  rights  and 

ing  me  this  time.  I  think  the  Committee  ought  to  have  for  our  Nation's  obligations  to  them. 
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Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  hap- 
pened down  in  North  Carolina  recently. 
On  September  13,  1967,  following  a  vote 
of  the  people,  three  adjacent,  incorpo- 
rated cities  in  North  Carolina— Leaks- 
vllle.  Spray,  and  Draper— were  consoli- 
dated under  the  name  of  Eden. 

Mr  N  D.  Shively  had  been  appointed 
acting  postmaster  of  the  Spray  Post  Of- 
fice back  in  1953  and  was  later  appointed 
postmaster  in  1955. 

Spray  was  a  first-class  office,  Mr, 
Shivelv  is  a  five-point  veteran. 

Mr  N.  D.  Redman.  Jr.  had  been  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  the  Leaksville  Post 
Office  in  1955.  Leaksville  was  a  first-class 
post  office. 

Mr  Redman  is  a  disabled  veteran  ol 
World   War   II   with    10   points   to   his 

credit.  ,   ^    , 

Mr  G.  C.  Stegall  had  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  Draper  Post  Office  in 
1961.  Draper  was  a  second-class  office. 
Ml-.  Stegall  is  not  a  veteran. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  postmasters 
of  Sprav  and  Leaksville,  both  of  whom 
are  not  "only  veterans— with  Mr.  Redman 
being  a  10-point  veteran  which  means  he 
is  a  disabled  veteran— but  senior  in  point 
of  service  to  Mr.  Stegall.  and  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  nonveteran 
from  the  second-class  office  at  Draper  to 
the  position  of  postmaster  of  the  new 
office  at  Eden,  N.C.,  the  first-class  of- 
fices at  Leaksville  and  Spray  were  con- 
solidated with  Draper  effective  January 

12.  1968. 

The  very  next  day,  the  nonveteran  who 
was  postma;ster  at  Draper,  was  desig- 
nated as  postmaster  of  Eden  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  post  office  quarters  at 
Leaksville,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Redman,  Jr.,  as  postmaster  of  that 
office. 

The  former  postmaster  of  Leaksville, 
Mr  Redman,  Jr.,  who  not  only  is  a  10- 
polnt  veteran  but  senior  in  service  to  Mr. 
Stegall,  was  2:lven  5  days  to  accept 
appointment  as  assistant  postmaster  at 
Eden. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Shively.  who  in  addition  to 
being  a  five-point  veteran  was  also  senior 
in  service  to  Mr.  Stegall,  was  given  5  days 
to  indicate  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  mail  at  Eden. 

On  the  face  of  it,  these  actions  seem 
arbitrary  and  capricious.  Many  respon- 
sible people  of  the  community  feel  that  it 
was  a  neat  trick  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  demote  two  senior  postmast- 
ers of  first-class  offices,  both  of  whom 
are  veterans  and  one  of  whom  is  a  dis- 
abled veteran  with  10  points  credit,  and 
to  favor  the  nonveteran  postmaster  who 
was  junior  in  service  to  the  two  demoted 
postmasters. 

If  a  department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  permitted  to  get  by  with  this 
sort  of  treatment  to  veterans,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  it  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  pious  pronouncements  about  veter- 
ans' rights  and  our  countr>''s  obligations 
to  them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  know 
he  has  presented  his  case  well  and  ac- 


curately. This  is  exactly  what  did  hap- 
pen. I  am  familiar  with  the  area.  I  know 
the  post  office  in  that  particular  area 
very  well  and  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  problem. 

I  think  it  is  a  mockery  to  the  veterans 
of  the  United  States  when  you  think  of 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  not  only  a 
mockery  to  the  veterans  but  a  mockery 
to  the  postal  service,  to  take  a  man  out 
of  a  second-class  post  office  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  three  i^ost  offices,  where  the 
other  two  post  offices  were  first-class  post 
offices.  Yes,  it  Is  a  mockery  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes,  It  is  a  disservice  to 
the  patrons  of  the  post  office  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  pious  pronoimcements 
about  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs— the  legislative  committee— and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  go 
Into  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  imderstand  the  two  demoted  postmas- 
ters have  filed  notices  of  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Commission  will  correct  what 
seems  to  be  a  verj-  unfair  and  unreason- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  do  hope  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  overturn  that  action. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  wonder  if  you  would  not 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea 
to  eliminate  the  residence  qualification 
for  postmasters  as  well  as  eliminating  po- 
litical qualifications  and  that  we  take  out 
of  the  law  the  requirement  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters and  that  we  take  out  of  the  law 
any  recommendation  of  Individuals  by 
the  Congress  for  postmasters  as  well  as 
taking  out  the  residence  requirement  so 
that  people  within  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment could  rise  to  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Department  without  po- 
litical influence  and  without  regard  to 

r£Sld6TlC6 . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  know  about  resi- 
dence. I  have  not  given  any  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  residence.  My  first  re- 
action would  be  to  believe  that  a  post- 
master should  come  from  the  area  which 
is  being  served.  But  I  would  agree  100 
percent  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  taking  the  posUl  service  out 
of  politics.  I  hope  I  am  never  again  called 
upon  to  recommend  one  i>erson  for  post- 
master when  there  are  several  accept- 
able candidates.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
entire  operation  removed  from  politics.  I 
I  do  not  think  I  would  favor  converting 
the  postal  service  into  a  corporation. 
There  are  some  obvious  problems  in- 
volved there. 

But  mv  idea  would  be  to  give  the  Post- 
master General  a  ".jug  tei-m  in  office, 
similar  to  that,  perhaps,  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  a  15-year  term,  not  per- 
mit him  to  succeed  himself,  and  tell  him 
to  operate  the  ■  ortal  .service  as  effi- 
ciently, economical::.-  ;nd  in  as  business- 
like a  manner  as  poii^ible. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  !'3int  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  residence  requirement  is  not 
Imposed  upon  any  other  utiUty.  If  a  per- 


.sc.n  i^oes  to  work  in  another  utiUty  of  this 
countrv— as.  for  example,  a  lowly  elec- 
trician in  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.— he  could  aspire  to  the 
hishest  job  and  he  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  re.sidence  that  he  is  a  patron  of.  I 
think  that  practice  would  be  well  to  es- 
tablish m  tho  Post  Office  Department.  I 
thought  periiaps  you  might  agree  to  that. 
Mr  JONAS.  I  have  not  considered  the 
question  of  residence  But  I  will  be  glad 
to  consider  it  after  your  committee  has 
conducted  hearing.^  and  makes  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Do  you  not  think  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  Po.<t  Office  Department  that 
thev  cannot  take  the  finest  out  of  the 
lowest  office  and  graduate  them  perhaps 
'to  the  postma.st^rship  of  the  blgge.st  city 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  in  this  partic- 
ular Instance,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  post- 
master at  Leaksville  should  have  been 
named  ixistmaster  of  Eden;  he  was  senior 
to  the  one  who  was  promoted;  he  was  a 
10-polnt  veteran;  and  he  had  been  oper- 
ating a  first-cla.ss  office.  His  office  was 
transferred  to  the  other  place  lor  1  day 
and  then  tran.sferred  back  in  order  to 
demote  him.  It  is  that  kind  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination that  I  am  talking  about  here 

today.  ,,  ^ 

Mr  OI^EN.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
to  t'o  a  little  further.  I  want  to  say  that 
ment  with  the  uentleman  I  would  like 
the  residence  requirement  is  the  wrong 
thine.  Inside  ihe  postal  .service,  on  the 
merit  .svstcm.  loenple  should  be  able  to 
a.spire  to  the  hiahest  office  becau.sc  of 

merit  ^   ^ 

Mr  JONAS.  I  asrce  with  that. 

Mr  GRO.'=S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  L-entleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ihlr.k  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  aaree  that  in 
North  Carolina,  as  in  Iowa— I  do  not 
know  about  Montana— but  m  North 
Carolina,  as  well  ;is  Iowa,  competent 
people  can  be  found  within  the  .iuri.sdlc- 
tlon  of  the  post  office,  people  who  can 
well  serve  the  needs  of  the  postal  ser\ice, 
and  certalnlv  they  can  be  found  within 
the  counties  of  North  Carolina  and  Iowa. 
Aeain.  I  say.  I  do  not  know  about  Mon- 
tana. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  for  New  York  to 
ship  us  their  unwanted  manpower  to 
man  the  post  offices  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
I  am  ab.solut€lv  unwilling  to  co  outside 
county  lines  in  recruiting  employees  for 
local  post  offices. 

Mr  JONAS.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, both  men  were  in  the  same  postal 
area  of  the  man  that  was  promoted  over 
them  Mv  obiection  is  they  were  both 
senior  to'  him.  they  both  had  uood  rec- 
ords, and  they  were  both  veterans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ccntleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  rccocmizcd  for  3  mln- 

•ites. 

Mr.  CONTE.  So  the  record  will  be  ab- 
^oliitflv  clear,  retiardless  of  how  we  feel 
pbo-jt  how  postmasters  should  be  ap- 
pointed; in  this  particular  ca.se.  we  have 
10  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
iDre.sent  law  and  the  present  rules  and 
regulations,  and  a  shell  game  was  played 
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In  this  Instance  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment In  order  to  Ret  this  nonveteran 
postmaster  of  the  second-class  post  of- 
fice to  head  up  the  new  first-class  post 
ofiBce  in  Eden  over  the  two  veterans,  one 
a  10-polnt  veteran,  the  other  a  5-polnt 
veteran,  both  postmasters  of  first-class 
post  offices. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  both  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  my  Information,  had  excellent 
records  as  postmasters. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  McMillan  said  In  the 
hearing  they  all  had  good  records.  They 
are  all  good  postmasters. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much 
as  I  favor  Government  economy,  I  can- 
not agree  with  suggestions  that  Satur- 
day mall  delivery  be  eliminated  In  the 
Interest  of  cutting  the  postal  budget. 
Saturday  delivery  Is  Important  to  many 
Individuals  and  many  businesses. 

In  many  American  households  both 
the  husband  and  wife  work.  No  one  Is 
home  during  the  week.  But  someone  Is 
home  on  Saturday  and  that  is  the  only 
day  when  mall  which  must  be  personally 
accepted  by  the  addressee  can  be 
delivered. 

Ending  Saturday  service  will  not  re- 
duce the  amount  of  mail  that  must  be 
delivered.  All  mail  ultimately  must  be 
delivered.  If  there  is  no  Saturday  deliv- 
ery mail  will  have  to  be  stored  over  the 
weekend  in  already  overcrowded  post 
offices. 

Checks,  valuable  papers,  and  periodi- 
cals will  be  delayed  in  delivery  until 
Monday. 

Halting  Saturday  delivery  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  Post  Office  work- 
load for  Monday.  This  will  slow  service 
on  Monday  possibly  even  Tuesday  and 
the  added  Monday  volume  could  very 
easily  require  overtime.  Slow  service  and 
overtime  certainly  would  not  contribute 
to  postal  effic'ency  and  economy. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did  an 
excellent  job  In  pruning  the  postal 
budget  without  eliminating  essential 
services.  It  reported  a  tight  budget  to 
the  floor — a  budget  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  austerity  to  get  the  Nation's 
economic  house  in  order,  I  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  report  and 
urge  its  adoption, 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
compelled  to  rise  and  speak  out  against 
this  hasty  move  to  eliminate  Saturday 
mail  deliveries.  In  my  mind,  this  is  false 
economy.  Worse  than  that,  this  is  a  most 
unfair  approach  to  trimming  the  Federal 
budget. 

Last  year,  during  consideration  of  the 
postal  rate  bill,  there  was  much  discus- 
sion of  the  fact  that  mailers  of  first-class 
mall  paid  their  own  way,  and  in  fact. 
carried  part  of  the  postal-rate  burden  of 
other  lower  classes  of  mail.  Some  Mem- 
bers pointed  out  at  that  time,  that  the 
service  which  first-class  mailers  were 
paying  for  was  not  as  good  as  that 
which  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
provided  in  past  years  for  lower  rates. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  substantial  rate 
increases  for  all  mailers,  but  especially 
for  first-class  mailers,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  cut  back  mail  deliveries  to  5  days  a 
week.  This  is  simply  unjust.  In  effect,  it  Is 
Government-Imposed  inflation  if  we  take 
this  step.  After  raising  first-class  rates 


from  5  to  6  cents,  we  are  asked  to  cut 
back  mail  deliveries  from  six  to  five  per 
week,  so  that  120  percent  of  last  year's 
postal  rates  will  buy  only  83  percent  of 
last  year's  postal  service.  The  cost-bene- 
fit factor  for  the  first-class  mailer  would 
look  dismal.  Indeed,  if  we  ushered  out  the 
Saturday  deliveries  in  the  Interests  of 
economy — we  would  be  imposing  37-per- 
cent Inflation  on  the  mailer  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy. 

Another  serious  aspfect  of  this  pro- 
posed cutback  is  its  devastlng  effect  on 
the  members  of  the  postal  field  service. 
Tlirough  the  years,  the  volume  and  value 
of  material  Americans  send  through  the 
malls  grows  and  grows.  Through  thick 
and  thin,  and  by  that  I  mean,  through- 
out both  lean  and  plentiful  Federal 
budgets  and  postal  pay  raises,  the  career 
postal  employees  of  this  Nation  have  car- 
ried successfully  this  terrific  burden.  But, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  these  same  postal 
employees  are  the  last  to  be  considered 
when  decisions  are  made  on  Federal  ac- 
tion affecting  them.  For  years,  they  were 
without  any  semblance  of  true  salary 
comparability  with  private  employees, 
and  this  worthy  goal,  while  it  is  much 
closer,  has  still  to  be  achieved  fully. 
Postal  employees  work  under  work  rules, 
overtime  provisions  and  working  condi- 
tions which  compare  unfavorably  with 
employees  with  similar  skills  working  In 
private  industry'.  Further,  the  grievance 
procedure  through  which  a  Postal  Field 
Service  employee  can  obtain  a  fair  solu- 
tion to  a  work-related  problem  is  anti- 
quated— so  antiquated  that  often  letter 


carriers  and  clerks  must  work  through  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  get  action. 

Now,  to  compound  the  low  priority  we 
have  allotted  to  postal  workers,  and  hand 
In  hand  with  the  inflation  we  would  Im- 
pose on  mailers,  we  seek  to  cut  by  nearly 
one-sixth,  the  duties  of  many  of  these 
workers,  and  thus  the  need  for  keeping 
over  13,000  of  them  on  postal  payrolls. 
The  result  of  cutting  out  Saturday  de- 
liveries would  be  for  heavier  mail  de- 
liveries during  the  5-day  week,  less  serv- 
ice for  mailers  and  mail  recipients,  and 
hardship  on  the  postal  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Implore  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  false  economy,  and  to  con- 
sider the  very  real  priorities  that  would 
be  compromised  by  an  elimination  of 
Saturday  mail  deliveries. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  accepted  by 
the  committee  to  the  bill  (H,R.  16489) 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, April  9,  1968, 1  think  It  would  be  well 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  expenditure  limitation  originally 
contemplated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  was  $7,868,470,500.  I  in- 
formed the  gentleman  that  the  depart- 
ments concerned  had  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  their  expenditure  estimates 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill 
(H.R.  16489)  would  be  87,461,423,000  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  gentleman  then  re- 
vised his  figure  and  adopted  the  com- 
mittee figure  as  shown  in  column  5  of 
the  following  table: 
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TREASURY   POST  OFFICE,  AUD  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969 
|ln  thousands] 


Agency 
(1) 

Budget  esti- 
mates, fiscal 
year  1969 

(2) 

Recommended 
In  bill 

Bill  compared 

with  budget 

estimates, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(«) 

Revised  1969 
enpenditure 
level  (esti- 
mated) 

(5) 

E'.llma'ed  ex- 
pen-iifure  re- 
duction' 

(6) 

Estimated  ex- 
penditures 
v>hicti  will  be 
expended  in 
future  years 

(7) 

Tte^surv  Department     .    . 
Po'st  Office  D^r'arf-^^nt 
Enecijtive  Office  of  ttis  President- 
Independent  agencies - 

.    -$1,016,816 

7,297,710 

18,912 

3.921 

$1,006,650 

7.127,000 

13,596 

3,378 

-$10,166 

-170,710 

-316 

-543 

$936, 071 

6,503,378 

18,  596 

3,378 

-$9,182 

-122.165 

-316 

-543 

$70,579 
623,622 

Total 

.      -■  8.  337,  359 

8.155,624 

-181,735 

7.461.423 

-132.206 

694, 201 

I  This  column  compares  <vith  col   V 

■'  Includes  budget  jmendment  ol  $1,300,000  tor  Bureau  of  Narcotics  (H.  Doc.  259). 

Mote    Since  this  bill  does  not  oropo^e  to  establish  any  expenditure  limitations  and  deals  only  with  obligational  authority,  tha 
expenditure  figures  shown  above  are  cet  forth  only  for  informational  purposes  as  provided  by  the  maior  agencies  involved. 


This  expenditure  estimate  of  $7,461,- 
423,000  did  not.  and.  of  course,  could  not 
be  Interpreted  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  to  restrict 
expenditure  of  funds  from  previous  years 
appropriations  to  liquidate  legal  and 
legitimate  obligations  previously  entered 
into  by  the  Government.  Such  an 
amendment  would  clearly  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  such  a 
strained  Interpretation,  payments  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  amounting  to 
S15,2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969  would 
have  been  repudiated.  That  debt,  of 
course,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
itself.  Naturally,  the  Committee  could 
not  have  accepted  such  an  amendment 
under  any  other  Interpretation  than  that 


it  applied  only  to  funds  covered  by  the 
bill.  It  was  with  that  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  was  accepted. 

I  am  certain  that  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  nor  any  other 
responsible  person  would  advocate  the 
repudiation  of  the  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  or  any  other  legal  and  legitimate 
obligation  which  has  been  entered  into 
by  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


BUREAU    OF    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 
.\DMINISTERING    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 

For  necessary  expenses  connected  with  any 
public-debt  Issues  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S,C.  5901-5902).  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$56,900,000, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  about  the 
appropriation  for  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  of  almost  $57 
million.  What  kind  of  increase  is  that 
over  last  year,  and  why  is  this  Increasing 
all  the  time?  Is  it  because  of  the  size  of 
the  debt,  or  what  is  the  stor>-? 

Mr,  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  public  debt  keeps  going  up 
each  year.  The  activities  involving  the 
Bureau  increase  along  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  simply  because  the 
debt  goes  up? 

Mr.  STEED.  Tlie  workload  the  Bureau 
handles  keeps  going  up  because  of  the 
number  of  instnunents  they  have  to 
handle  to  refund  the  debt,  and  so  on,  and 
there  Is  workload  involving  cancellation 
of  bonds  that  ijeople  cash  in.  All  these 
things  cost  money,  and  they  just  have 
this  volume  of  new  items  they  have  to 
handle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  they  bought  no 
automated  equipment  in  the  Treasury 
Department? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  have  automated 
equipment.  In  this  one  little  part  of 
Treasury,  with  the  bookkeeping  that  Is 
Involved,  and  this  is  the  largest  part  of 
It.  if  they  did  not  have  automated  equip- 
ment they  estimate  they  would  have  to 
have  18,000  more  employees  than  they 
have  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  Bureau  with  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  where  all  these 
things  are  handled.  Tliis  year  the  im- 
provement in  their  use  of  electronic 
equipment  has  resulted,  in  this  particular 
agency,  in  a  cut  of  staff  by  22.  They  pro- 
pose to  have  22  fewer  people  in  1969  than 
this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  .<5ay 
how  much  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  has  gone  up 
since  President  Johnson  took  over  the 
reins  of  management?  How  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  has  it  gone  up  just  to 
administer  the  debt? 

Mr.  STEED,  It  was  $55  million  last 
year.  It  was  down  around  $48  or  $49  mil- 
lion in  1962.  It  was  as  low  as  S45  million 
in  1959. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  just  to  administer  the 
public  Federal  debt,  it  Is  now  costing  the 
taxpayers  $57  million,  and  that  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $8  to  SIO  million  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  over  the  reins  of  office 
In  1963. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  takes  account  of 
obvious  increases  represented  by  a  va- 
riety of  pay  increases  and  some  other 
costs  have  gone  up,  taut  there  has  been 
a  ver>'  substantial  increase  in  the  volume 
of  instiuments  they  have  to  deal  u1th  to 
handle  the  larger  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  there  is  not  very 
much  we  can  do  about  it  except  to  try 
to  find  somebody,  next  November,  who 


will  help  put  the  brakes  on  some  of  this 
spending. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
House  floor,  and  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
volve him  in  this  colloquy,  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  a  deep  interest  In  the  rocketing 
Federal  debt. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  were  looking  at  a 
$25  billion  deficit  for  this  year  alone. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be 
confronted  this  year  with  a  tax  Increase 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  money 
for  President  Johnson  to  spend  on  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  comes  down 
the  pike  or  runs  down  a  back  alley,  some 
with  Molotov  cocktails  In  their  hands.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  more  we  have 
to  spend  this  year,  or  how  much  more  we 
will  be  asked  to  increase  taxes  to  take 
care  of  these  individuals  and  the  depre- 
dations they  carr>'  out.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  might  be 
Interested  in  knowing  that  in  1953  this 
Bureau  handled  178.3  million  Instru- 
ments. In  1967  this  had  gone  up  to  239.2 
million  instruments.  Since  they  have  no 
control  over  the  volume  of  their  work- 
load, about  all  they  can  do  Is  try  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  efficiency,  I  be- 
lieve the  record  they  have  made  would 
please  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  very 
much,  If  he  has  time  to  study  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Operations 
For  expenses  necessary  for  postal  opera- 
tions. Including  uniforms  or  allowanceB 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902)  and  services  as  authorized  by 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  3109;  for 
repair  of  vehicles  owned  by,  or  under  control 
of,  units  of  the  National  Guard  and  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  repairs  are  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  utilization  of  such  vehicles  In  the 
postal  service;  ;ind  for  other  activities  con- 
ducted tav  the  Post  Office  Department  pur- 
suant to 'law;  $5,720,000,000:  Provided.  That 
functions  financed  by  the  appropriations 
available  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated theretor.  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget,  be- 
tween such  appropriations  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  improve  administration  and  opera- 
tions"; Provided  jUTther,  That  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  branches  may  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
States  on  accotint  of  Post  Office  Department 
operations. 

AMENDMLNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ROBISON 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Unendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Robison:  On 
page  9,  line  B,  strike  out  "J6.720.000.000:  Pro- 
vided."  and  Insert  the  following:  "$5,598,- 
800.000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  In  this  bill  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  delivery  of  mall  on  Saturdays 
In  residential  areas;  for  expenses  of  rural  de- 
livery of  mall  In  e.xcess  of  five  days  per  week; 
nor  for  expenses  of  delivery  of  parcel  post  in 
excess  of  five  days  per  week:  Provided  fur- 
ther.". 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  with  no  sense  of  pleas- 
ure, but  I  do  so  because  I  believe  this  Is 
a  reasonable  and  practical  and  necessary 
step  for  us  to  take  at  this  lime  in  order 
to  somewhat  relieve  the  budgetary  pres- 
sures we  arc  all  lacing. 

The  amendment  is  a  .simple  one.  It 
would  reduce  the  total  appropriation 
under  this  bill  for  po.stal  operations  by 
$121,2  million.  That  amount  is  arrived 
at  by  eliminating  for  the  lime  being,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  at  least.  Saturday 
deliveries  of  mall  in  residential  areas, 
for  a  total  net  budgetary  .saving  of  S96.4 
million;  by  eliminating  1  day's  delivery 
of  rural  mail,  iil  a  .savings  of  $16.3  mil- 
lion; and.  finally,  by  reducing  the  delivery 
of  parcel  post  back  to  5  days  a  week,  at 
a  savings  of  $8.5  million;  for  the  total  of 
$121,2  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  cutting  back  to 
a  5-day  delivery  of  mall  In  residential 
and  rural  areas  will  be  of  some  Incon- 
venience, of  course,  and  if  we  decide  to 
do  it  some  of  our  constituents  are  bound 
to  be  annoyed  with  us — maybe  even  our 
wives  will,  for  I  have  had  some  trouble 
with  my  own  wife  alwut  this  proposition. 
As  she  said  to  me  over  the  breakfast 
table  this  morning,  "But.  I  like  to  get 
mail  on  Saturday." 

And,  of  cour.se  she  does,  although  some 
Saturdays  there  are  only  bills  and  no 
letters  in  what  the  mailman  brings 
around  to  our  house,  and,  of  course, 
everyone  likes  to  get  mall  on  Saturday, 
but  is  it  essential  in  a  time  of  financial 
and  budgetary  crisis  such  as  this  that 
the  mailman  comes  to  our  homes  6  days 
a  week? 

All  of  us  got,  in  the  morning's  mall 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  am  assuming,  this 
letter  from  Thomas  P.  Costln,  Jr..  of 
Lynn.  Mass.,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters — a  ver>- 
fuie  group,  representing  a  fine  body  of 
public  servants. 

And  Mr.  Costln  tells  us  in  this  letter 
that  a  reduction  of  rural  and  city  parcel 
post  service  and  the  consolidation  of  some 
2,000    post    offices    would — and    now    I 
quote — "in  effect  create  havoc  that  would 
destroy  a  vital  and  necessary  .service  to 
the  American  people." 
Come,  now,  Mr.  Costln. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  where 
he  got  the  idea  that  some  one  of  us  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  consolidating  2,000  post 
offices.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  step  has  not 
been  contemplated  by  any  of  us.  Further- 
more, the  Post  Office  Department,  on  its 
own.  has  already  been  closing  about  1,000 
post  offices — usually  by  the  consolidation 
route — each  year  In  the  Interest  of  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  operation 
and.  though  there  are  often  complaints 
from  local  citizens  about  this  happening 
in    their   communities,    it    has    neither 
"created  havoc"  nor  "destroyed"  the  pos- 
tal sen'lce  yet. 

As  for  a  reduction  in  parcel  post  de- 
livery service — back  to  a  5-day  week  in 
this  instance — this  would  not  create 
havoc,  cither,  since  it  was  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  that  the  Department 
restored  6-day  a  week  parcel  post  de- 
livery service  to  most  communities,  for 
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prior  to  that  we  did  not  have  It,  and  we 
got  along  pretty  well  without  It. 

Then  you  will  note,  If  you  have  read 
Mr  Costin's  letter,  that  he  tells  us  his 
organization— and  again  I  quote—  with 
members  In  every  congressional  district 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  opposed 
to  any  such  amendments,"  which  is  un- 
derstandable and  something  we  fully  ex- 
pected. And  maybe  you  have  heard  from 
your  postal  unions,  as  well— and  one  of 
their  leaders  did  personally  call  upon  me 
this  morning,  a  fine  man  from  a  fine 
union  and  we  had  a  good  discussion  of 
this  this— but  just  let  me  read  you  now 
this  last  line  from  Mr.  Costlns  letter.  He 
says: 

These  are  not  the  times  for  crisis. 

Well,  perhaps  not,  but  just  what  does 
he  think— or  any  of  you  think— we  are 
facing  here  right  now? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. ,  .,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

ROBISONl.  ^       ^ 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed, 
we  have  so  many  crises  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  It  Is  gettin;?  difficult  just  to 
separate  them,  let  alone  trying  to  assess 
their  comparative  urgencies. 

But  the  overriding  crisis  we  face  is  a 
budgetary  crisis,  a  crisis  of  such  dimen- 
sion that  It  forecloses  all  hopes  for  main- 
taining a  buslness-as-usual  government- 
al operation  in  many  areas  of  lesser  im- 
portance. 

And  whenever  the  President  does 
finallv  decide  to  come  up  here  and  speak 
to  us  and  the  Nation  about  the  racial  and 
urban  crisis  that  was  so  dramatically 
played  out  before  our  eyes  here  thi.s  past 
weekend,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  asking 
for  more  funds,  not  only  for  such  exist- 
ing programs,  as  he  may  have  to  try  to 
deal  with  th:s  problem,  but  for  money 
as  well  for  new  and,  perhaps,  "massive" 
programs  of  the  nature  many  people  are 
now  saying  will  be  necessary. 

Well,  that  money  will  have  to  come 
from  somewhere  and  sometime  we  have 
to  try  to  make  a  beginning  at  finding  out 
v.-here  we  can  get  some  of  it. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  joined  with  seven 
other  Members  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
In  u-giag  specific  budgetary  cuts  to  the 
tune  of  $6.5  billion  of  wliich  amount  if 
we  achieved  It.  we  felt  we  could  resoon- 
slbly  "plow  back"  some  $2.5  billion  to 
meet  what  we  called  "urgent  human 
needs." 

We  did  this  because  we  believed  that 
the  administration  was  refusing  to  exer- 
cise the  political  integrity  necessary  now 
to  establish  what  we  called  positive  na- 
tional spending  priorities— and  that  It 
was  nece.ssary  for  someone  to  try  to  fill 
that  vacuum  of  leadership  responsi- 
bility. 

One  of  my  friends  on  the  majority  side 
of  this  aisle  .scoffed,  then,  at  our  mo- 
tives, saying  he  was  wary  of  "Greeks 
bearing  gifts."  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Well,  to  him  and  to  all  of  you  over 
there  now  contemplating  that  great 
question  about  how  In  the  world  we  are 
going  to  finance  new  and  better  pro- 


grams against  poverty,  and  new  and  bet- 
ter p:os,'!P,ms  de.'-igued  to  create  badly 
needed  jobs  or  to  build  decent  housing, 
a  rune  as  you  will  with  us  later  on  about 
the  nature  of  those  programs  or  how 
much  to  spend  on  them,  but  help  us  now 
to  help  you  beyin  to  find  the  money 
needed  to  finance  tiiem. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Members 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  are 
voting  for  if  they  adopt  this  amendment. 
This  will  cut  the  operations  budget  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  $121.2  mil- 
lion. It  will  take  out  13,712  employees. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  the  Committee 
ought  to  keep  in  mind:  You  will  be  cut- 
ting this  budget  and  cutting  service  on 
rural  and  city  and  parcel  post  delivery 
that  the  patrons  already  pay  for.  Noth- 
ing in  the  postal  budget  that  is  beyond 
the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  buys 
postage  will  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  $634  million  worth  of 
free  services  that  the  Congress  requests 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  perform, 
but  that  Is  not  affected  here.  You  are 
taking  away  from  the  user  of  the  mails 
what  he  is  already  paying  for.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  not  only  pays  for  all  the 
costs  of  6  days  of  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing the  mail,  but  he  al.so  pays  all  but  $116 
million  of  the  total  cost  for  new  build- 
ings, expansion  of  buildings,  remodeling 
of  buildings,  lease  of  buildings,  all  the 
supplies  and  material  and  re.search  and 
development,  and  on  the  administration. 

So  I  believe  that  to  have  raised  the 
rates  to  the  consumer  and  to  have  him 
now  in  a  position  where  in  the  area  of 
opt  rations  he  actually  pays  more  than  it 
costs  to  2ive  him  6  days'  service  for  his 
mail,  to  cut  that  back  is  probably  some- 
thing that  I  just  do  not  believe  the  public 
Is  going  to  approve  of  or  appreciate  in 
terms  of  the  service  rendered,  or  in  the 
terms  of  the  personnel  affected  as  to  the 
carriers  where  they  now  need  7.270  new 
carriers  for  the  increased  volume,  and 
increased  number  of  addresses,  to  just 
keep  givlnt,'  the  same  level  of  service  to 
the  American  people  during  the  coming 
year. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  they  will 
have  to  let  go  13,712  carriers.  That  means 
they  will  not  have  the  7,270  new  carriers, 
and  will  have  to  give  up  6,442  of  those 
they  already  have  on  the  payroll. 

This  amendment  will  not  save  any- 
thing insofar  as  the  rural  routes  are 
concerned,  because  for  the  service  there 
we  pay  them  on  a  yearly  basis  plus  mile- 
age. 

Further.  In  terms  of  parcel  post  service, 
just  this  ver>-  year  we  had  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  the  parcel  post,  and  we 
only  have  the  6-day  parcel  post  service 
In  those  routes  where  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  it,  and  where  that  need  has 
been  demonstrated.  They  have  already 
cut  out  all  those  routes  for  parcel  post 
where  no  need  was  demonstrated.  So  we 
now  only  have  partial  6-day  parcel 
post  service  today,  and  I  believe  in  those 
areas  where  we  have  It  It  has  been 
demonstrated  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
it. 


So.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  defeat  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  giving  up 
this  kind  of  service  at  a  time  when  the 
patrons  are  actually  paying  e\eiy  dol- 
lar of  Its  cost  is  a  good  thing  for  this 
Congress  to  do.  and  I  therefore  recom- 
mend strongly  against  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment this  particular  amendment  will  in- 
dicate whether  or  not  we  are  serious 
about  wanting  to  make  reductions  in 
expenditures.  Tills  is  the  only  type  of 
amendment  whereby  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures can  be  made,  because  it  is 
specifically  pinpointed. 

With  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
says  we  will  cut  2  or  4  or  5  percent,  in 
all  probability  you  will  wind  up  spend- 
ing more  money. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  in  my  con- 
sidered judgment  this  was  a  verj-  tight 
bill.  You  cannot  make  reductions  with- 
out reducing  services.  Now  if  you  are 
sincere  about  wanting  to  bring  unnec- 
essary' expenditures  under  control,  this 
is  the  place  to  indicate  how  strong  you 
are  for  economy. 

Saturday  Is  no  longer  a  workday  in 
America — we  uo  vl.sitinsr  or  we  ^'o  fishing 
or  hunting  or  we  go  on  an  outing — and 
we  could  dispense  with  residential  mall 
deliveries  on  Saturday.  There  would  be 
no  great  harm  done. 

We  can  likewise  In  my  candid  opinion 
dispense  with  rural  mail  delivery  on 
Saturday  without  doing  any  great  harm. 
All  of  these  things  are  desirable,  but 
If  we  were  to  confiscate  all  the  wealth 
In  America,  we  would  .still  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  do  all  the  things  that 
are  labeled  desirable. 

If  we  are  confronted  with  a  825  billion 
deficit,  we  must  start  cutting  where  It 
hurts.  There  are  over  10,000  square  miles 
in  my  district.  There  are  32  post  offices 
that  have  city  dellverj*.  TJicre  are  over 
120  post  offices.  I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chances  with  my  constituents. 

You  cannot  have  your  cake  ind  eat  it 
too.  We  must  start  pinpointing  where 
service  cuts  are  going  to  be  made  and  get 
away  from  all  this  foolishness  of  across- 
the-board  percentage  cuts  because  they 
never  stand  up  In  the  other  body  and 
they  do  not  stand  up  in  conference. 

I  hate  to  take  a  different  position 
from  my  very  able  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  am 
worried  about  the  financial  plight  of 
America.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  reductions  rather  than  trying 
to  applying  across-the-board  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  expense  of  being 
repetitious,  earlier  today  I  mentioned 
that  with  reference  to  the  Custom  Serv- 
ice, every  time  you  cut  them  a  dollar 
you  lost  $8  In  revenue.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue's  revised  statistics  say 
that  when  you  cut  them  $1  you  now  lose 
$10.  I  used  the  figure  $4.  but  the  correct 
figure,  as  they  give  it.  Is  $10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  revenue-pro- 
ducing agencies  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  cut  them. 

But  this  is  one  place  that  you  can  save 
approximately  $120  million  and  you  are 
not  going  to  do  any  great  harm.  Further- 
more, at  some  subsequent  date  when  the 
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war  Is  over  and  we  bring  matters  under 
control,  then  you  can  reinstate  these 
services. 

Mr.  LONG  of  MaiTland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  Saturday  is  no  longer  a 
working  day.  But  is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  a  great  many  residential  people  who 
do  have  businesses  which  they  operate 
from  their  own  homes  and  for  whom 
Saturday,  therefore,  is  a  business  day? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  refer  to  residential 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  most 
neighborhoods  where  you  have  400  resl- 
denes.  you  will  find  two  or  three  little 
local  grocery  stores  who  could  just  as 
well  get  their  bills  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Would  this 
not  be  hurting  the  small  businessman 
who  has  to  work  6  days  a  week  In  order 
to  make  a  living? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Certainly,  It  will  hurt 
that  businessman,  and  If  he  feels  he  Is 
going  to  be  hurt,  then  let  me  go  down  to 
the  post  office  and  rent  a  box. 

If  you  are  going  to  start  arguing 
against  cuts  of  this  type  where  it  is 
absolutely  pinpointed  and  where  you 
can  make  reductions  without  doing  any 
harm,  I  do  not  see  why  we  Just  do  not 
give  up  and  go  out  on  a  vacation.  We 
either  mean  what  we  say  or  we  do  not 
mean  what  we  say.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, when  these  recommendations 
are  pinpointed  where  you  know  you  are 
going  to  make  reductions.  I  am  going  to 
reserve  the  right  to  oppose  them  or  to 
support  them  during  this  entire  year. 

I  am  going  to  say  this  in  conclusion. 
I  am  not  too  sure  that  we  are  serious 
about  making  cuts.  Headlines  are  one 
thing  but  pinpointing  cuts  where  they 
will  be  effective  is  something  else.  I  am 
not  going  to  support  any  amendment 
that  says  we  will  cut  2  percent  or  4  per- 
cent knowing  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  move  3  billion  additional  pieces  of 
mail  this  year  and  finance  1.400,000  addi- 
tional mail  stops.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  services.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  expenditures,  and  I  will  stand  up 
here  to  vote  to  reduce  these  services  that 
can  be  dispensed  with  until  our  financial 
house  is  In  better  order. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  in  ad- 
dressing the  House  under  the  1 -minute 
rule.  I  stated  that  I  expected  that  this 
amendment  would  be  offered. 

In  my  remarks  at  that  time  I  said 
that  this  would  be  a  tragic  error  because 
the  committee  has  already  cut  out  S170 
million  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
budget  request,  and  with  this  further 
proposed  reduction  it  Is  going  to  mean 
a  severe  curtailment  of  postal  services. 
The  postal  services  during  the  12  years 
I  have  been  here  have  been  curtailed 
more  than  it  had  been  prior  to  that  time. 
We  just  cannot  curtail  It  any  further. 
I  think  every  Member  in  this  bod>'  has 
heard  complaints  about  the  curtailment 
that  has  taken  place.  Now  we  have  a  pro- 
posal to  curtail  It  further,  and  this  on 
top  of  the  recent  rate  Increase.  I  just 


do  not  think  any  Member  will  want  to 
bear  the  burden  of  tiding  to  explain  a 
fuither  curtailment  in  service  on  top 
of  that  sizeable  rate  increase. 

I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Postal  Operations. 
We  spend  12  months  a  year  on  this  busi- 
ness. The  Appropriations  Committee 
spends  about  3  months  on  not  only  Post 
Office  but  al.so  the  Treasury.  I  think 
those  of  us  who  .spend  12  months  each 
year  on  Post  Office  affairs  alone  ought 
to  know  something  about  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  say  to  you.  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  would  be  a 
tragic  error.  In  my  opinion,  to  make  the 
proposed  drastic  reduction  over  and 
above  what  the  committee  has  already 
proposed  in  their  report. 

My  economy  record  In  this  Hou.se  Ls 
second  to  none.  The  postal  service  is  a 
personal  service.  The  people  pay  for  It. 
It  Is  something  they  depend  on.  It  is  a 
major  part  of  our  whole  economic  way 
of  life  and  the  whole  economic  flow  of 
goods  and  merchandise  depends  upon 
good  postal  service.  The  amendment 
would  have  a  tragic  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  this  country-.  I  plead  with 
the  members  of  this  Committee  to  re- 
ject this  amendment.  I  wish  I  could  have 
the  time  to  go  into  some  of  the  other 
things  In  the  Treasury  Department  end 
of  the  bill  where  some  real  and  substan- 
tial savings  could  be  made. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pay  ral.se  and  postal 
rate  increase  bill  that  v.as  before  the 
Hou.se  to  not  raise  the  first-cla.ss  mail 
rate  from  5  to  6  cents.  Tlie  House  saw 
fit  to  reject  the  amendment  and  raised 
the  rate  to  6  cents,  even  though  first- 
class  mall  was  then  payiner  over  100  per- 
cent of  its  cost. 

The  American  i)eop!e  will  not  appre- 
ciate our  raising  their  rater,  on  first-class 
mail— and  you  had  already  raised  parcel 
post  rates  and  other  rates  had  been 
raised— and  then  come  along  we  curtail 
their  service.  You  talk  about  Congress- 
men getting  .some  mail  on  this  question. 
You  have  not  seen  anything  if  you  do 
this.  You  go  ahefd  and  vote  this  amend- 
ment if  you  want  to.  but  I  am  telling  you 
now  that  the  American  people  do  not 
mind  paying  for  postal  .service,  but  they 
are  going  to  demand  that  they  get  the 
service.  If  you  cut  this  appropriation  out, 
you  are  materially  cutting  their  service, 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  .serious  mistake  to  cut  back 
postal  .service  in  the  name  of  economy.  I 
believe  it  would  be  false  economy  at  its 
'vorst.  As  the  previous  speaker  has  staled 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  public 
would  stand  for  this  cut.  particularly 
after  last  year's  increase  in  the  postal 
rates. 

I  might  ix)int  out  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  Postmaster  General 
tried  to  close  down  the  post  offices  of  the 


country  on  Saturdays.  He  actually  did  so 
for  one  Saturday,  and  the  public  ex- 
pres.sed  its  indignation.  The  outcry  was 
.so  loud  and  so  great  that  funds  had  to  be 
appropriated  to  permit  the  post  offices  to 
remain  oix-n 

If  the  American  people  would  not  .stand 
for  this  kind  of  service  curtailment  11 
years  ago,  what  makes  anyone  m  this 
Hou.se  think  that  they  will  stand  for  it 
today  ? 

It  IS  liue  that  we  do  have  a  national 
crisis,  but  uur  citizens  are  entiled  to  that 
for  which  they  pay.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  propo.sed  curtailment  would  be 
not  only  unwi.se  but  also  monstrously  un- 
fair to  the  patrons  and  u.sers  of  the  mail. 
As  the  chali-man  of  the  subcommittee 
ix)inted  out.  the  revenues  which  the  Po.st 
Office  Department  collects  co\cr  all  the 
exijen.ses  for  the  collection  and  di.stribu- 
tlon  of  mail.  The  real  deticiency  in  the 
Post  Office  lies  in  the  S630  million  loss  it 
sustains  In  the  performance  of  nonpostal 
functions  and  public  .services. 

The  cost  of  these  activities  should  be 
met  out  of  public  taxation,  not  out  of 
po.stal  revenues.  This  was  the  whole  pur- 
po.se  behind  the  Kelly  Act  of  1930.  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  and  the  Po.stal 
Policy  Act  of  1962.  which  provided  for 
the  ;^gregation  of  nonpostal  or  public 
service  expenditures  from  the  actual  costs 
of  operating  the  po.stal  .service. 

If  this  proposal  for  drastic  curtailments 
of  the  service  were  to  gain  acceptance,  we 
would  be  taking  away  from  the  public 
money  that  It  spends  for  po.stal  service 
and  using  that  money  to  cover  costs 
which  should,  by  law.  be  met  through 
public  taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  I  ask  my  colleat-'ues  to 
vote  in  oppo.sition  to  It. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
u'entleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEI.SON  Mr.  Ch^ilrman.  I  rise 
merely  to  e.vprcss  my  aercement  I  think 
j>as,sln£r  this  amendment  wou'd  be  adding 
insult  to  iniury.  In  order  to  obtani  pay 
increases  for  p.'^stal  employees  I  found  it 
necessary  to  vote  for  the  ^niurv-  in  the 
form  of  the  po.-tal  rate  increase  I  am  not 
going  to  compound  it  by  insulting  the 
ix).stal  patrons  and  by  saying,  now  that 
they  are  ;)avin!x  more,  they  mu.st  get  le.ss 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  decisively  defeated. 

SrB.STITCTE  AMFNDMENT  OITTRED  ET  MR    ro.NTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contt  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Roblson:  On  page  9.  Mne  .5.  strike 
"$5.720.0O0,OOO"  and  Insert  "*5.690,00O.OOO." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  offer  this  as  a  package  amend- 
ment, but  the  other  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time.  With  the 
substitute,  and  the  other  amendment 
which  win  be  on  page  10.  there  will  be  a 
total  cut  of  S50  million,  but  it  will  mean 
no  loss  in  employment,  no  cut  In  per- 
sonnel. The  Post  Office  Department  had 
asked  for  22.077  new  jobs.  The  commit- 
tee gave  them  '?0.000.  This  would  cut  It 
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down  to  16,200  new  jobs,  therefore  sav- 
ing $30  million  In  that  account. 

Then  on  page  10,  there  Is  an  account 
for  vehicles,  $34,245,000  for  replacement 
of  12,481  vehicles.  We  do  not  touch  this 
at  all. 

There  is  another  program— and  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislative 
committee  to  this— covering  $29,665,000 
for  additional  vehicles  for  this  loop  pro- 
gram I  imagine  Members  have  heard 
about  this  back  home  from  the  em- 
ployees, who  do  not  want  the  loop  pro- 
gram I  advocate  cutting  $20  million 
from  the  new  vehicles,  giving  them  $9.- 
675,000  for  new  vehicles.  We  give  them 
everything  on  replacement.  This  is 
merely  on  new  vehicles. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  speak  to 
us  about  the  financial  crisis  of  this 
country.  We  were  told  by  members  of  the 
leadership,  who  had  gone  to  the  White 
House  I  believe  last  Tuesday,  about  the 
financial  crisis  this  country  faces.  We 
heard  about  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

We  heard  from  one  of  the  financial 
leaders  of  this  country  last  week,  who 
told  us  we 'were  on  the  threshold  of  de- 
valuating the  American  dollar  between 
10  percent  and  15  percent.  We  were  told 
by  this  Individual,  who  just  came  back 
from  Stockholm,  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  having  European  countries  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  American  dollar,  and 
that  the  the  only  thing  tourists  would  get 
for  the  American  dollar  in  Europe  would 
be  what  the  black  market  would  bring. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
made  a  very  passionate  plea  that  we  have 
to  cut  down  on  appropriations. 

This  country  cannot  afford,  and  the 
American  dollar  cannot  afford,  a  $20 
bUllon-plus  deficit  back  to  back  for  2 

years.  .  v,  t 

Therefore,  where  do  we  go?  I  wish  i 
could  go  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  but  I  cannot.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  consequences  would  be,  by  cut- 
ting out  Saturday  delivery  of  maU.  I  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  stories— that  the  maU 
will  back  up.  that  the  mall  will  back  up 
for  Monday,  and  the  consequences  will 
be  very  severe. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  look  into 
this  and  to  have  the  committee  and  the 
counsel  for  the  committee  look  into  this, 
and  to  study  what  the  consequences 
would  be  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  that  with  these  amendments 
I  propose— to  cut  $30  million  in  some 
additional  new  jobs,  involving  only  3,800 
out  of  the  20,000  they  asked  for.  and  cut- 
ting out  $20  million  in  this  new  vehicle 
program — this  would  make  a  cut  of  $50 
million,  plus  the  $180  million  the  com- 
mittee cut.  for  an  overall  cut  of  $230 
million. 

As  I  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  this  is  a  tight  budget.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  take  any  more  than  this. 
I  therefore  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
hope  my  substitute  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  along  with  the  amendment  I 
will  offer  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

All  of  these  amendments  to  cut  are 
very  attractive  In  this  year  of  economy. 
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but  I  must  inform  the  committee  that 
here  again,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  Members  have  to  be  prepared  to  be 
responsible  for  cutting  postal  services. 

The  committee  has  already  cut  $63 
million  out  of  operations.  This  would 
make  a  total  cut  of  $93  million.  I  re- 
mind the  committee  that  almost  all  of 
the  money  in  this  "Operations"  account 
goes  for  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Department  can 
continue  to  extend  routes  to  new  homes 
and  continue  to  cover  the  volume,  esti- 
mated at  an  additional  3  billion  pieces, 
if  they  have  to  take  a  cut  like  this. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  amend- 
ment is  that  this  would  force  the  Post- 
master General  to  cut  back  services.  He 
could  select  where  he  would  cut  back. 
No  one  here  today  can  tell  us  what  that 
selection  might  be. 

I  remember  a  time  a  few  years  ago, 
when  we  had  Mr.  Summerfield  as  Post- 
master General,  when  we  denied  him 
some  $35  million,  and  after  he  used  his 
judgment  as  to  where  to  cut.  the  Congress 
could  not  get  with  it  fast  enough  to  put 
the  money  back.  I  suspect  we  might  have 
a  situation  like  that  here. 

If  the  committee  wants  to  approve 
economy  at  the  expense  of  ser\-ice.  then 
Members  can  vote  for  this  amendment. 
I  just  did  not  want  any  Member  to  have 
any  doubt  about  what  he  was  inviting  if 
this  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
my  amendment  on  vehicles.  That  is  an 
additional  new  program  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  instituting.  It  Is  all 
a  part  of  the  record,  if  anyone  wants  to 
dig  it  out.  I  would  give  them  every  cent 
they  want  for  replacement  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  prefer  to  go  Into 
that  item  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  On  the  other  item.  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  If  we  are  in  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  this  country,  then  we  all 
have  to  tighten  up  our  belts. 

The  main  volume  in  our  offices  has  In- 
creased, but  we  have  not  hired  extra 
secretaries. 

I  believe  the  postal  employees  of  this 
countiT  are  willing  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  to  do  their  bit  a  little,  to  Increase 
their  productivity  in  order  to  keep  going, 
rather  than  to  cut  out  Saturday  deliver- 
ies and  the  other  things  under  the  other 
amendments  offered  here  today. 

Mr,  STEED.  I  can  only  say  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  force  the  reduction  of 
the  new  people  they  need.  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  continue  to  give  service  at  this 
level  if  they  experience  the  mail  volume 
increases  we  believe  are  coming,  if  this 
Is  forced  on  them. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment and  a  substitute.  If  the  substitute 
Js  voted  down,  then  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  where  It  indicates 
specific  cuts  and  places.  Is  that  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  of- 
fered this  amendment  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman!. 
They  presented  the  issue  directly  to  us, 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  recognize 
and  face  up  to  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  as  we  deal  with  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation.  The  suggestion  is 
made,  "Why,  you  do  not  dare  to  cut,  be- 
cause if  you  make  cuts,  you  are  going  to 
reduce  some  services." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  back  services,  then  all 
of  the  talk  about  reducing  expenditures 
goes  for  naught.  We  might  just  as  well 
forget  about  putting  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures or  cutting  back  on  appropriations 
unless  we  are  going  to  acknowledge  that 
some  services  are  going  to  be  cut  back  as 
a  result. 

Now  the  argument  Is  made  that  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  appre- 
ciate the  cutback  of  services.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  we  had  better  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  American  people  are  going 
to  appreciate  what  can  happen  If  we  do 
not  do  something  about  the  fiscal  mess 
we  are  In.  One  of  the  things  I  cannot  un- 
derstand as  I  sit  here  on  the  fioor  this 
afternoon  Is  where  are  the  administra- 
tion's spokesmen.  They  have  been  telling 
me  and  have  been  telling  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
have  been  telling  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  have 
been  telling  many,  many  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
fiscal  crisis  we  face.  They  should  be  In 
here  trying  to  save  this  $100  million  even 
though  It  means  a  cutback  in  services. 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  can  we  not  cut  back  a 
service  that  simply  means  the  delivery 
of  residential  mall  on  Saturdays?  If  we 
cannot  do  that;  If  that  sacrifice  is  too 
great;  if  the  people  are  im willing  to  make 
this  small  sacrifice,  when  compared  with 
the  sacrifices  that  are  entailed  In  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  with  the  sacrifices  that 
are  going  to  result  if  you  do  not  face  up 
to  tlie  fiscal  problems  facing  the  Nation, 
then  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  begin. 
If  the  dollar— and  I  wish  I  could  use  the 
expression  which  Is  in  my  mind— gets 
into  the  kind  of  trouble  we  are  told  it 
can  very   well   be  in,   and   be  in  very 
shortly,  then  this  is  little  enough  sacrifice 
to  make  to  protect  it.  I  can't  believe  that 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  at  least  during  this 
.   time   of   emergency   that  the  Saturday 
delivery  of  residential  mall  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  put  the  issue  right 
on  the  line.  If  we  cannot  face  up  to  this 
Issue,  then  let  us  just  forget  about  all 
of  the  talk  about  putting  ceilings  on  ex- 
penditures, about  saving,  about  cutting 
back  from  the  budget  as  presented  by  the 
President.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  might 
just  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  this 
dollar  that  Is  In  trouble  at  home  Is  going 
to  remain  in  trouble.  The  trouble  abroad 
will  also  remain.  This  Congress  Is  just 
not  going  to  be  concerned  about  protect- 
ing the  dollar.  I  think  the  best  message 
that  could  go  out  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world  would  be  that  this  Con- 
gress today  stood  up  and  said.  "We  are 
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willing  to  BO  on  record  to  cut  back  a  !>pe- 
cific  service,  because  we  think  the  situa- 
tion is  that  seiious,  and  we  are  voinsj  to 
cut  back  on  other  services  that  are  not 
essential  during  this  period  of  emer- 
gency," ,  ^  , 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  beheve  this  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  face  up  to  what  has 
been  not  only  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility, but  which  in  this  ca.se  is  an  obliga- 
tion "to  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  year  yet,  it  is  not  oven  half 
a  year  yet  that  has  expired  since  we 
raised  the  rates  on  post  office  delivery 
service.  We  raised  the  postal  rates,  say- 
ing that  they  were  going  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  their  way  lor  better  .service  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  these  amendments 
would  tell  us  that  we  should  cut  back 
on  ser\ice.  Yes  indeed,  every  speaker  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  aisle  here  has 
.said  that  we  should  cut  back  on  the  -serv- 
ice of  the  i^eople  who  are  paying  more 
than  nil  of  their  way.  They  were  paying 
more  than  their  way  when  we  raised  the 
postal  rates,  and  now  they  are  paying 
125  percent  of  their  own  way.  and  now 
the  Republicans  are  soins?  to  cut  back  on 
service.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Oh,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  aisle 
that  agrees  with  me.  But  the  point  of  the 
fact  is  that  we  had  told  the  American 
people  we  were  going  to  raise  the  rates 
and  that  we  were  going  to  improve  their 

service 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  not  only  must 
we  support  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee entirely  in  his  recommendations 
here,  but  we  must  reject  any  cut  in  serv- 
ice, manpower,  or  vehicles,  because  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  would 
recommend,  we  have  to  face  the  neces- 
sary expansion  in  the  number  of  units 
of  mail,  and  we  have  to  have  the  person- 
nel and  vehicles  to  carry  this  increase. 

It  is  not  just  a  case  of  cutting  back  in 
the  lush  growth  areas  where  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds, and  where  we  would  cause  unem- 
ployment, because  we  would  not  be  serv- 
ing the  houses  necessary  to  be  served, 
but  let  us  take  the  static  areas,  let  us 
take  the  areas  that  are  not  growing,  the 
unemployment  would  be  greater. 

If  you  cut  back  on  the  vehicles,  and 
if  vou  cut  back  on  the  Saturday  service, 
you  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  em- 
ployees, and  you  are  going  to  cause  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed],  if  he 
v.'ould  respond  to  the  question  on  how 
much  unemployment  would  be  caused  in 
the  static  areas  if  we  cut  back  on  Sat- 
urday deliveries? 

Mr.  STEED.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman,  I  would  say  on  the  origi- 
nal amount  that  it  would  be  a  cut  to  the 
tune  of  .some  13.712  carriers,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  some  6,442  of  these  they 
would  be  people  who  are  already  on  the 
payroll, 
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Mr,  OLSEN,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

So,   Mr.   Chairman,  we  are  not  only 
talking  about  cutting  back  in  service  to 
the  people,  but  we  are  talking  about  cut- 
ling' back  in  employment,  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  employment,  we  are  talk- 
ing   about   cutting   service   in   an   area 
wliere  people  are  paying  their  own  way. 
We  are  not  talking  about  foreign  aid 
now.  We  are  not  talking  about  appro- 
priations because,  after  all,  now.  the  peo- 
l-lc  who  arc  paying  these  postal  rates 
are  also  paying  taxes  for  foreign  aid.  and 
tiiey  are  pavina:  for  this  postal  service, 
and  they  are  paying  lor  taxes  on  a  lot 
of  ctner"  kinds  of  .services  that  are  going 
to  be  cut  back.  We  are  talking  here  about 
i;ostal  services  which  is  a  service  that 
the  peoijle  pay  for  over  and  above  their 
taxes.  Tliat  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
and  I  want  every  Member  to  know  that 
when  they   vote  on  this  i.ssue  they  are 
votinK   not   just   to   curtail   .service   lor 
which  people  pay  for  in  taxes,  but  if  they 
vote   lor  a   curtailment  here,   they   are 
voting  lor  a  curtailment  in  .service  lor 
which  people  are  not  only  paying  taxes, 
but   are   paying   over   and   above   their 
taxes,   and   on   which   they   are   jjaying 
more  than  their  own  way. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  pay  more  in 
i)ostage  tor  less  service.  But  that  will  be 
the  result  if  there  are  further  reductions 
in  the  postal  budget. 

One  of  the  announced  aims  of  the 
postal  rate  increase  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress last  vear  was  to  make  it  possible  to 
improve  postal  service.  Tlie  public  and 
the  business  community  accepted  the  in- 
crease on  that  basis. 

The  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
saved  bv  eliminating  Saturday  mail  de- 
livery or  otherwise  reducing  the  level  of 
postal  services  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  adverse  impact  such  a  curtail- 
ment would  have  on  businesses  which 
depend  on  the  mail.  About  80  percent  of 
all  mail  is  business  mail— and  the  postal 
service  is  tl.e  Nation's  primary  artery 
of  commerce. 

We  must  demand  that  the  Post  Office 
operate  on  as  tight  a  budget  as  possible. 
But  there  should  be  no  elimination  of 
postal  services  that  the  public  and  the 
business  community  want  and  need. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
this  observation:  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
bellwether  appropriation  bill,  so  far  as 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  appropria- 
tions from  here  on  out,  but  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  two  of  the  prominent 
proponents  of  this  cut  in  postal  service 
are  the  biggest  boosters  of  foreign  aid — 
there  is  where  you  can  make  some  cuts, 
and  there  is  where  you  arc  talking  about 
some  real  big  money. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Pool!. 
Mr.  POOL,  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin made  a  statement  a  while  ago,  and 
I  hope  he  did  not  intend  to  tell  this  House 


that  postal  expenditures  provided  for  by 
higher  rates  paid  by  the  public  had  any- 
thiiv;  to  do  with  the  budgetary  problems 
lacing  us. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the   uentleman  from   New  Jer.sey    I  Mr. 

DANltLsl, 

Mr,  DANIELS.  I  want  to  comphment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  position 
he  takes  on  this  anundment 

1  reuret  that  the  previous  speaker 
[ailed  to  yield  to  me  bec:v.i;^<?  I  wanted  to 
a-sk  hini  "a  question  with  reference  to  a 
bill  \vh:ch  I  introduced  last  year  pertain- 
ing to  a  review  of  our  tax  law.';.  I  thmk 
it  is  about  time  that  Hie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  ;-ave  con.'^ideralion  and 
l)roper  altenli.:)n  to  a  review  and  a  revi- 
i-ion  of  our  tax  laws,  doiner  away  with 
.^uch  tl!in:!.s  as  the  oil-  and  mineral-de- 
p'etion  allowance  which  uives  the  oil 
voinpaiiies  of  this  country  a  great  bo- 
nanza of  27'j-!3*'i'cent  depletion  allow- 
anee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  m 
support  ui  ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  b?fore  discu.ssin'?  the 
i'.ndins  amendment,  let  me  exiJress  a 
word  of  deen  anpreciation  for  the  out- 
:  tandinu  work  which  the  '-■cntleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  SteecI  has  performed 
;s  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handlin"-  the  pending  leeislation. 

The  uentlcman  from  Oklahoma  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  iiresent  to  the 
House  the  mo.st  acceptable  bill  possible 
without  interferrinu  with  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  postal  service.  As 
chairman  of  the  .subcommittee,  he  had 
to  preside  over  the  so-called  markup  and 
resolve  differences  where  i)Ossible  among 
the  various  members  and  work  out  com- 
'iromises  in  an  effort  to  get  a  bill  which 
he  thousht  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  Steed  has  labored  throuzh  the 
years  and  successfully  in  the  direction  of 
uood  t-'overnment.  He  has  soueht  to  elim- 
inate waste  and  promote  efficiency  and 
he  has  done  a  ;JOod  job.  His  position  on 
the  pendintr  amendment  is  understand- 
able and  I  must  say  these  words  of  com- 
mendation in  behalf  of  this  distinguished 
lesislator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  reducing 
Saturday  deliveries  was  discussed  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  was  de- 
cided, and  I  think  properly  so.  that  the 
issue  should  best  be  fought  out  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

No  one  wants  to  reduce  the  postal  serv- 
ice, but  we  are  confronted  v.-ith  a  very 
difficult  r.ational  fl.scal  situation.  The 
po.stal  deficit  is  now  estimated  to  be 
nearly  $1  bilhon  and  when  the  new  pay 
raise  tioes  into  effect  on  July  1  it  will  be 
more  than  $1  billion  for  1969. 

The  question  is,  Are  we  willing  to  do 
some  sacrificing  ourselves  in  reducing 
some  mail  service  on  Saturday  to  achieve 
savings?  Are  we  vviUing  at  this  time  of 
fi.scal  stringency  and  war  to  dispense 
with  certain  Saturday  mail  service? 

In  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
the  dollar  Is  in  trouble.  It  Is  said  that  we 
do  not  have  the  courage  or  the  capability 
to  restrain  ourselves  and  to  bring  spend- 
in2  somewhat  in  line  with  income.  But 
I  think  we  do  have  the  capability  to  do 
something  about  this  problem,  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  the  criticism  which  we  will  re- 
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celve.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  criticism 
for  saving  $120  million  at  a  time  when 
our  servicemen  are  risking  their  lives 
every  day. 

If  the  economic  structure  of  this  coun- 
try fails,  it  Is  going  to  hurt  all  of  our 
people— the  poor  and  the  rich  alike. 
This  Is  a  year  of  decision.  If  we  go  for- 
ward with  another  year  of  a  deficit  in 
excess  of  $20  billion  in  addition  to  the 
estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  1968,  we  are 
going  to  be  In  serious  trouble. 

So  I  just  feel  that  I  cannot  remain 
silent  when  I  am  now  dealing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
other  officials  in  an  effort  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  budgeted  expenditures  for  1969 
in  the  range  of  $4  to  $6  billion  and  ap- 
propriations in  the  range  of  up  to  $14 
billion.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know  what 
final  figures  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  is 
not  clear  just  what  the  figures  should  be. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  the  for- 
titude or  the  courage  or  the  foresight  to 
do  what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  show- 
ing our  respect  for  the  dollar  at  home 
In  or^er  that  it  may  regain  full  respect 
abroad. 

But  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  make 
reduction^ in  this  bill— very  difficult  in- 
deed. We  made  about  $180  million  in 
reductions:  a  relatively  small  sum  com- 
pared to  the  billions  in  savings  that  we 
may  eventually  try  to  achieve  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

If  our  people  realize  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  may  go  in  tlie  red  by 
about  Si  billion  and  if  they  feel  it  will 
strenutlien  our  country  to  save  $120 
million  1  believe  many  will  be  willing  to 
tiear  the  burden  oi  some  reduction  in 
service. 

Therefore  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Uie 
original  amendment  to  reduce  the  Sat- 
urday mail  deliveries,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  action  wliich  should  be  taken. 
There  would  be  some  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel, a  slight  reduction  in  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  I  would  hoix;  this  could  be 
achieved  in  most  cases  by  not  filling  va- 
cancies which  occur. 

The  great  goal  of  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  promoting  the  best  interest  of  all 
our  people  is  the  basis  upon  which  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  With  a  meaning- 
ful reduction  in  spending  and  a  tax  in- 
crease we  will  be  in  a  vastly  better  posi- 
tion as  a  nation  and  this  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  employees  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment and  citizens  generally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr.  Robi- 

SONl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  107. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonL 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Robison 
and  Mr.  Steed 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  83,  noes 
94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  reaa  as  follows: 

PL.\Nr  ,\ND  Equipment 

For  expenses  nece.s.sary  tor  modernization 
M\d  acquisiUon  of  et)iilpmenl  and  fuciUlles 
for  postal  purpose.s,  nicUiding  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  mcrc.iscs  m  prior  ye.ir  orders 
phiced  Willi  other  Government  agencies  in 
.id(l:t:on  to  current  increases  in  prior  year 
order.s  or  contrajt.s  m.ide  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  plans.  $200,000,000;  Provided.  That 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
.1.  ill.ible  fur  repair,  alteration,  and  improvp- 
meiu  of  the  mail  equi;)nienl  .-.liupp,  at  Wa.=  h- 
int^ton,  Di.stnct  of  Columbia,  tiie  Post  Office 
Garage,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  the  Post 
Office  and  Vciiicle  .Maintenance  Facility. 
Flint,  Miciugan.  .md  for  payment  to  the  Gen- 
eral Ser\'ice.s  Administration  for  the  repair, 
.tlteration,  preservation,  renovation,  improve- 
ment. ,ir.d  equipment  of  federally  owned 
property  used  tor  postal  purposes,  including 
.mprovcHl  liu'iuiiig,  color,  and  ventilation  for 
the  .'^peciali^wi  conditions  in  space  occupied 
;or  postal  purposes. 

AMK.NDMENT   OFFLT.ED   BY    MR.   CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameudineiit  offered  by  .Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
10,  line  Ul,  strike  tlie  aiun  named  and  insert 
■•$180,000,000." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee.  I  explained  the  amendment 
earlier. 

There  is  $34,245,000  for  the  replace- 
ment vehicles.  We  are  not  touching  that 
at  all  by  the  amendment. 

There  is  another  item  of  S29, 665,000 
for  11,405  additional  vehicles.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  House  to  ^'o  along  with  a  cut  of 
S20  million  in  this  item,  to  give  the  De- 
partment $9,665,000  for  any  new  routes 
they  may  have,  and  to  hold  off  this  new 
so-called  loop  program. 

What  they  are  going  to  do  is  practically 
give  eveiT  mailman  an  automobile,  which 
he  does  not  want.  In  my  own  town  of 
Pittsfield,  I  am  told,  they  are  trying  to 
give  the  mailmen  something  like  33  new 
automobiles  to  deliver  the  mail.  The 
mailmen  do  not  want  them. 

I  do  not  feel  that  at  this  time  we 
.should  be  .spending  this  $20  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  rate  In- 
creases. E\^eryone  who  has  mentioned  a 
rate  increase  has  failed  to  tell  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  that  the  postal  budget 
is  out  of  whack  a  billion  dollars,  and  the 
people  who  are  picking  up  the  tab  for 
that  $1  billion  are  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States, 

I  hope  the  Conmiittee  Avill  go  along 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  applies  to  a  program 
of  plant  and  equipment  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  items.  The  committee 
has  already  cut  this  about  S29  million. 
If  another  $20  million  is  cut.  it  will  mean 
they  will  be  operating  at  a  level  consider- 
ably less  in  1969  than  this  year. 


When  it  comes  to  this  vehicle  business, 
they  must  have  replacements  for  12,400 
vehicles  this  year,  if  we  maintain  a  mle 
we  have  had  about  trying  to  keep  ve- 
hicles on  hand  that  can  be  use  econom- 
ically. 

Most  of  these  replacements  are  in  the 
city  delivery  routes,  or  to  get  rid  of  these 
three-wheeled  mailsters  we  have  had, 
which  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 

When  it  comes  to  the  new  vehicles  on 
city  routes,  I  believe  there  is  something 
the  Committee  ought  to  know.  A  person 
can  take  two  of  these  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicles and  cover  three  routes  plus  one 
parcel  post  route.  By  consolidating 
through  this  system  of  motorizing  routes 
in  suburban  areas  and  other  places  that 
lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thing  one 
cannot  only  give  Ix-tler  service  to  the 
patron  but  also  actually  save  $2.13  a  day 
per  vehicle  in  the  doing  of  it.  This  is  one 
way  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  deliver- 
ing mail,  especially  in  the  suburban 
areas.  It  is  money  well  spent  and  well 
invested,  and  this  more  than  pays  for 
itself. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  motorize  that 
part  of  their  route  sy.stem  this  year  that 
will  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  economic 
treatment. 

I  want  to  assure  everj'body  that  this 
will  not  cost  anyone  his  job. 

The  other  items  needed  under  this 
heading  are  so  vital  that  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  vehicles  or  If 
there  is  any  slowdown  on  that,  it  will  be 
harmful,  because  the  money  Is  badly 
needed  for  equipment  and  other  facil- 
ities that  the  Department  need.s  a  lot  of 
which  we  are  denying  them  here  just  be- 
cause of  the  tighi.  budget  situation.  We 
thought  this  was  a  place  where  we  could 
wait  a  little  while  until  the  budget  situ- 
ation improved  a  little  bit.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  accept  a  cut  of  this  sort  and 
still  be  in  the  position  of  .i;iving  the  De- 
partment an  efficient  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment.  I  believe  the  $25 
million  cut  we  have  already  made  in  this 
item  is  about  all  they  can  take  and  still 
have  a  program  that  will  be  in  good  bal- 
ance and  with  good  economy.  Therefore. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMEND^fENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
16  following  line  10,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

■Sec.  502.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  only  to  the 
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extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  bv  all  agencies  provided  for  here- 
in beyond  $7,461,423,000  including  the  ex- 
penditure of  postal  receipts." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  iMr.  Bowl  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  jield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman   of   the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  the  amount  contained  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  figures  that  we  have  been  given  by 
the  departments  as  to  what  they  would 
expect  to  spend  during  the  coming  year, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
.subject  to  a  reservation  that  if  later  in- 
formation makes  it  necessary  I  would 
have  some  opportunity  in  conference  to 
give  it  another  look. 

As  of  this  moment,  this  is  in  line  with 
what  we  were  advised  they  will  be  doing. 
Therefore  I  have  no  ob.iection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  .■^,av  to  the  di.stln- 
guished  gentleman — and  I  will  Rive  the 
Members  an  opportunity  lo  vote  in  just 
a  moment — I  belic\e  we  want  to  .save. 
The  original  limitation  was  higher  than 
this  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
provided  us  with  a  revised  statement 
from  the  agencies,  and  his  levised  state- 
ment estimates  spending  at  87,461,000,- 
000.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion. This  sinii>ly  takes  them  at  thtir 
word.  It  is  a  reduction,  or  a  .savings.  This 
new  ceiling  is  a  reduction  of  about 
$738,539,000.  I  believe  that  is  a  pretty 
good  savings  in  that  limitation.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  has  been  able 
to  convince  the  people  dov.ntown  that 
they  have  got  to  cut  this  down,  and  I  in- 
sist upon  the  ceiling,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  my  good  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  ■Aould  never  refuse  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  over  the  many  years,  he 
and  I  have  heard  that  word  "savings."  It 
is  a  favorite  word,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  with  the  bureaucrats  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  But 
when  the  gentleman  uses  that  very  word 
here,  as  he  has.  every  Member  must  well 
know  that  it  is  not  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer at  all.  because  no  money  reverts  to 
the  Treasur>'. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  it  may  not  revert  to 
the  Treasury,  but  it  does  not  come  out  of 
the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
propriation here  recommended  in  the  bill 
is  for  $8,155,000,000.  It  Is  the  old  story  of 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,  and  we 
are  keeping  it  in  the  bank. 

Now,  if  you  take  it  out  of  the  bank  and 
spend  It,  then  It  Is  gone.  If  you  do  not  do 
that,  then  It  Is  savings. 


Now,  they  save  it  in  just  the  same  way 
in  Brooklyn  as  they  do  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  of  this  informa- 
tion from  my  distinguished  chairman, 
with  whom  I  served  for  some  18  years, 
and  I  believe  we  can  call  it  a  savings,  or 
keeping  the  money  in  the  bank  for  a 
i-ainv  day.  But  more  properly  I  believe 
we  should  say  we  arc  doing  .something 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded   the   reading  of 
the  bill, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  aerced  lo. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee uf  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
haviiig  had  under  consideration  tiie  bill 
iH.R.  16489  >.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
lor  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  lor  other  jjurposes.  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  imss. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  fiuestion  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  v,-as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
ensrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBISON  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R,  16489  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  out  "$5,720,000,000: 
Prortded,"  and  Insert  the  following:  ■$5,598.- 
800,000:  Pfovided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  delivery  of  mall  on  Saturdays  In 
residential  areas:  for  expenses  of  rural  deliv- 
ery of  mall  In  excess  of  five  days  per  week:  nor 
for  expenses  of  delivery  of  parcel  post  In  ex- 
cess of  five  days  per  week:  Provided,  further.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  H  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  102,  nays  250,  not  voting  81, 
as  follows: 

lUoll  No,  921 


Andrews.  .Ma 

Arends 

.'V.slibrook 

Ashltn- 

.^vifs 

Bales 

Hat!in 

UeniiCtt 

Berry 

Betts 

Bo'.liiii; 

Bow 

Brav 

Brock 

IJroomtield 

Brol/man 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke,  Kla, 

Buileson 

Bu.sh 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederber;; 

Chamberlain 

C'iar.cy 

C'.aw.soii.  Del 

CoUiov 

Colmcr 

C-o:..'.ble 

Cow^'er 

Ciamer 

C.i:ii.s 

U.IVK,  Wl3, 

DiVii.e 
Ok  kliison 
Dole 


,  in. 


Abbltt 

Atj'Tnethy 

.\c;.i::- 

.•\ddabbo 

.•Mbort 

Anderson 

A'.derson. 

Term.. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.An!iun?lo 
.^spmall 
Barlnu 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bel! 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bougs 
Bolton 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BrovhlU,  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
BuchaJian 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
BjTT.e,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daii:el8 
Davis,  Ga, 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dermey 
Derwlnskl 


YEAS— 102 

Krlenborn 
K.shli-man 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
lrcl:ni;hviysen 
Gathli.;;s 
Uoodell 
Goodling 
Gross 
Hall 
Hal  leek 
Hammor- 
;.ihmldt 
Har.sha 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
,)o:;as 
Kiltli 
Laud 
Lai..Aen 
Latta 
Lip«omb 
Lukcns 

McClor>' 

McCioskey 

.McChire 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin 

Mav 

Mavr.e 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUl.-i 

Mi2e 

NAYS— 250 

D.i  pell 

Donohtie 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dowrinu; 

Din.ski 

Dun.can 

D-/vir 

?>Hhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwavds.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

EiibPi'^' 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evms,  Tenn. 

I'ascell 

Fciuihan 

Klsher 

F;ood 

F:vnt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
F'ountaln. 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

G-alifianakl8 

Gallasiher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Gnffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gub.ser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

HawkiriS 

Havs 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W,  Va 


Morris.  NMex. 

Morton 

Moshcr 

Nelsen 

1  'iu«sman 

I'cUy 

I'lckle 

I'oUofk 

Pryor 

Qua- 

Held.  III. 

Rcitfi 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Hoblhon 

Rumsfeld 

Saiidmaii 

.Schneebeli 

Scott 

.Shnver 

.Skubitz 

.smith,  CiUlf. 

.Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

S;iMn..cr 

Stanton 

Steiu'er,  Ariz. 

Taloott 

Teaeue.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ult 

WlL'iilns 

Wil^ion.  Bob 

\V\tttt 


HcLstObki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Howard 
Hunrate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Joelson 

.Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jone.s.  Ala- 
Jones,  -N  C. 
Karth 
Kelly 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Korne'j;ay 
Kupltrman 
Kuvkendall 
K\l 
Kvros 
LcT.non 
L:oyd 
Lonu,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McCuUbch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Marsh 

Mathsas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Miller.  CaUf. 
Mmlsh 
Mlr^Bhall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphv.  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
.  Natcher 
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Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKoiiskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Philbin 

Pike 

Plniie 

Podell 

Potf 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucmski 

Purcell 

Qnillen 

Riulsback 

RandiiU 

Rarlck 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ravers 

Roberts 


Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RoudebuBh 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Stagijers 

Steed 

Stephens 

St  ration 

Stiickey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

NOT  VOTING— 81 


Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vauder  Jagt 

Vanik 

VlgorUo 

Waggonner 

Wiiidie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams, 

WUUs 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Voung 
Zublockt 
Zion 
Zvvach 


Pu, 


Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  vrtth  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  EUwards  of  Call- 
lorn  ia. 

Mr.  .Soheuer  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  K,irsten  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr    LiiiKlrum   with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  .Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hagau  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passai;e  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tile  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^veie— yeas  342,  nays  10,  not  voting  81, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  93] 

YE.-\S— 342 


Adams 

Ashmore 

Bingham' 

Boland 

Burton,  Calif. 

Carey 

Carter 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daddario 

Der.enback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Kdwards,  Calif 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fraaer 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Hagan 


Halpern 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hull 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King,  Calil. 

King,  N.Y 

Kirwan 

Landriim 

Leggett 

MacGregor 

Mink 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

O'Hara,  111. 

Ottlnger 


Poage 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Roatenkowski  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr    Bingham  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Schwen- 

^^Mi.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr, 
Tunney. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mink  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Praser. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

.■\dair 

.\dclabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.•\ndre\vs.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
.\yies 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Batlin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Belts 
BeviH 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanion 
Blatiiik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahiU 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 


Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dmgell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwaids,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evii'.£.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fialier 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frelmghuysen 
Friedcl 
Pillion,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
F\iqua 
Galinanakts 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathmgs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibboiis 
Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffln 

Griffiths 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


,  Calif. 
.  Pa. 


Hays 

Hebeit 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Heist  oskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Uorton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jaiman 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones.  Ala, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MiUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 


Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 
Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

E'irnie 

Podell 

Port 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskt 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Held,  111. 

Reifel 


Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 


Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 


Smith,  Calif. 

dmith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprir.ger 

StaBord 

Staggers 

Stunlon 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

NAYS— 10 

Derwinski  Lukens 

Guodell  Robison 

Gross 

Hall 

NOT  VOTING — 81 


Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyait 
WvUler 
Wyiie 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Adams 

Ashmore 

Bingham 

Boland 

Burton,  Calif. 

Carey 

Carter 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Daddario 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esch 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Findley 

Fino 

Fraser 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Giuney 

Hagan 

Halpern 


Hanna 

Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Hull 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

MacGregor 

Mink 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

O'Hara,  111. 

Ottlnger 


Poage 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced 


the  following 


pairs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
setts. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
gel. 


Dent  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Kirwan  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Fallon  with  Mr.  Morse. 

King  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Hull  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 

Jonas  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 
Tenzer   with   Mr.   Plndley. 
Wolff  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Roth. 
Ashmore  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Roybal  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Carey  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Bingham  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Schwen- 
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with   Mr. 


Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  King  of  New 

York. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.    Thompson   of    New   Jersey 
Tunnev. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.         

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their   remarks  on  the  bill  just 

passed.  ,  .    ^,       i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING     FOR      AGREEING     TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  2516 

Mr  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1100.  Rept.  No.  1289) . 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1100 
Resolved.  Tliat.  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  (H.R, 
2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to be  and  the  same  hereby  is.  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

REQUEST  TO  PRESIDENT  TO  PRE- 
VENT   RECURRENCE    OF    RECENT 
LAWLESSNESS  AND  RIOTS 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  and  as  a  concerned  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  I  deplore  the  events 
that  have  occurred  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  in  other  cities  in  this  country 
during  the  past  4  days.  I  have  just  urged 
and  respectfully  requested  the  President, 
in  his  statement  to  the  Nation  of  the 
measures  that  he  will  no  doubt  take  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  recent  law- 
lessness and  riots  to  include  in  substance 
the  following : 


A»  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
IS  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  enforce  the 
laws'of  this  land.  And  it  is  the  most  funda- 
mental law  of  this  land  that  the  Govern- 
ment provide  lor  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dividual and  ot  his  property. 

As  of  now.  I  am  orderine  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  every  Federal 
agency,  and  everv  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  in  this  Nation  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
ths   land  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 

color. 

I  am  urging  every  court  and  every  law 
enforcement  officer  m  this  Nation  to  arrest 
and  i.ul  every  individual  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  who  commits  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, including  looting,  shooting,  arson  ;uid 
the  inciting  of  riots. 

I  urge  all  Federal  courts  to  act  promptly 
upon  all  petitions  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  any  party  of  interest  seeking  In- 
junctions and  restraining  orders  prohibiting 
the  mobilization  of  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  for  street  marches,  which  In  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  coiu-t  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  in  disorders, 
violence,  and  endangering  the  people  and 
their  property. 

I  \u-ge  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniteo 
States  to  become  cognizant  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  crime  and  lawlessness  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  faithfully  follow  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  as  .actually  written, 
and  to  refrain  from  altering,  amending,  and 
remaking  the  United  States  Constitution 
which  is  not  within  their  con.stltutional 
authority. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
act  favorably  on  these  recommendations 
and  that  each  Member  of  Congress  will 
.support  this  request. 

I  am  also  disturbed  about  the  reports 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
changing  their  position  on  the  pro- 
posed and  so-called  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, including  the  open  housing 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
am  fearful  that  the  House  is  going  to 
act  on  some  of  these  measures  with  too 
much  haste  and  without  proper  consid- 
eration being  given  to  such  far-reaching 
legislation  that  is  obviously  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  urging  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  refrain  from  acting  too 
hastily.        ^^^^^^^___ 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wanton  brutal,  and  senseless  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Is 
another  dark  page  in  the  history  of 
America.  These  meaningless  slayings  in 
our  free  society  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt. 

Every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  has  the  right  to  protest, 
has  the  right  to  petition  his  Government, 
has  the  right  to  equal  justice  under  the 
law,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  when  an 
injustice   is  being   perpetrated   against 

him.  , 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  aware  ol 

the  need  for  these  inahenable  rights  and 


incorporated  them  in  our  Bill  of  Rights 
in  order  that  our  Government  should  re- 
main free  and  strong  for  posterity.  We  no 
longer  can  tolerate  mob  rule — we  no 
longer  can  tolerate  rule  by  the  gun.  We 
want  a  government  ba.sed  on  Iciw  and 
the  orderly  process  ot  the  ballot  box. 
Either  we  wholeheartedly  believe  in  and 
stand  behind  these  lundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  our  Government  is  doomed  to 

failure.  , 

I  represent  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  is  an  integrated 
district  where  people  of  all  nationalities, 
all  races,  all  colors,  and  all  religions 
reside,  and  I  have  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  that  confront  all  of  them. 
Is  it  asking  too  inucla  to  give  men  the 
light  to  live  in  decent  housing?  Is  it  ask- 
ing too  much  to  provide  a  decent  educa- 
tion for  his  children?  Is  it  asking  too 
much  from  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth  that  human  rights  be  respected  be- 
fore property  rights?  .  .,  „  .  ,k» 
I  share  the  grief  and  shock  felt  in  tne 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  Nation  over  the  brutal  slaying  of  Dr. 
King.  This  great  tragedy  denies  the  very 
principles  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
espoused  in  establishing  our  democratic 
form  of  governmsnt. 

Dr.  King's  brilliant  elocution,  his  in- 
ternational renown,  his  great  courage  on 
the  firing  line  of  civil  lights  liave  estab- 
lished him  as  a  powerful  force  for  sanity 
in    race    relations.    He    was    univer.sally 
hailed  by  almost  all  men  and  he  had  be- 
come for  a  broad  mass  of  Americans  the 
symbol  of  hope  for  reconciliation. 
'  Dr    King  had  become  the  bridge  of 
communication     between     whites     and 
blacks  alike  in  the  United  States,  and  h^ 
tragic    assassination   has   struck    grief, 
shock,  numbness,  and  above  all.  a  great 
sense  of  emptiness  into  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  Together  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
a  great  man  whose  life,  though  .short, 
for  he  died  at  39.  has  changed  for  the 
better  the  face  of  our  social  structure  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  Is  a  far 
different  and   better  place  today   than 
when  Martin  Luther  King  frrst  began  his 
crusade  for  equality  a  little  more  than  a 
decade    ago    in   Montgomery-.    Ala.   His 
death  shall  lead  perhaps  to  even  greater 
change.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  yet 
win  the  battle  he  courageously  began  for 
equal  rights  and  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity. .  .,    .  .  ^    ,  .„ 
It  is  expected  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
will  reach  this  Chamber  for  action  on 
Wednesday.  This  bill  would  strike  down 
racial  baiTiers  in  housing.  It  would  pro- 
vide Federal  protection  for  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers,  and  it  would  make 
countless    other    improvements    In    our 
civil  rights  laws.  By  Insuring  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  landmark  legislation,  we 
keep   faith   with   Dr.   King's   dream   of 
unity,  nonviolence,  and  social  justice. 

President  Johnson  has  urged  this  Na- 
tion to  "move  with  urgency,  resolve,  and 
new  energy."  Our  opportunity  to  do  so 
will  come  tomorrow,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  unanimously  for  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Dr.  King's  death  must 
be  the  unifying  force  we  need  as  a  Na- 
tion and  the  best  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  him  is  for  all  of  us  to  exert  even- 
possible  effort  toward  wiping  out  dis- 
crimination, inequality,  and  the  ravages 
of  poverty. 
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By  International  consensxis,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
symbol  of  racial  peace  in  the  world  and 
his  passing  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  all 
Americans  but  to  a  world  that  had  come 
to  love,  honor,  and  respect  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  I  express 
my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  widow 
and  to  his  family.  I  know  that  we  shall 
always  remember  his  courageous  fight 
and  the  great  cause  for  which  he  has 
given  his  life. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  following  editorials  about 
Dr.  King  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times : 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr,  6.  1968] 
He  Saw  the  Promised  Land 

In  his  last  and  eerily  premonitory  speech. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  envisioned  a 
promised  land  of  equality  and  social  Justice 
for  all  American  Negroes.  But.  he  said,  "I  may 
not  get  there  with  you."  He  talked  of  threats 
from  "some  of  our  sick  white  brothers." 
Within  24  hours  the  premonition  came  true; 
he  was  dead,  the  victim  of  a  white  assassin. 

There  Is  in  this  last  sermon  a  message  for 
all  AmerJcTUis  and  panlcularly  those  of  both 
races  who-  reject  his  credo  that  Christian 
brotherhood  can  and  must  be  achieved  in 
peace. 

The  promised  land  he  saw  cannot  be 
reached  by  his  people  through  violence.  Nor 
can  violence  such  iis  that  which  struct:  him 
down  Thursday  night  prevent  Atnenca"s 
Negro  citizens  from  inevitably  reaching  the 
promised  land  he  now  will  never  see. 

More  violence  has  followed  tiie  wanton  act 
of  violence  that  has  put  the  entire  world  in 
mourning  for  this  man  who  believed  deeply 
that  his  dream  of  eciuality  could  never  -i- 
achieved  through  vit  lence.  atr^kely  dr- 
mlchael  has  urged  l)loodshed  in  the  streets  m 
retaliation  for  the  assassination  .'f  Dr.  King. 
This  is  the  road  awav  from  Dr.  Kins;,  away 
from  his  promised  laud.  He  v,;ll  iu;vf-  rtied  in 
vain  if  Ennity  does  not  prevail  in  our  ritics 

A  warning  against  violence  iias  come  from 
the  man  who  las  stepped  into  Dr.  K;!i:;s  pust 
as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lc.der- 
ship  Conference.  The  Ucv.  Ralph  .M'ern.  thy 
was  with  Dr.  King  when  tlie  ,;!jSiiism  .--tt'ick. 
Dr.  Abernathy  cradled  the  fallen  lenders 
bloodied  head  in  his  lap. 

"While  he  lived."  said  the  new  leader,  "he 
taught  us  we  should  not  let  violence  turn 
us  around,  .  .  .  We  (have)  determined  to 
continue  down  that  road  ...  in  support  o: 
the  dream  he  left  with  us." 

Later  he  told  a  crowd  at  the  Memphis  air- 
port, gathered  around  a  plane  in  which  Mrs, 
King  sat.  "Let  us  not  do  anything  at  this 
time  to  discredit  Dr.  King." 

President  Johnson  sp>oke  for  all  reasonable 
men  when  he  called  on  people  of  all  races  "to 
stand  their  ground  to  deny  violence  its  vic- 
tory." 

The  killer  of  Dr.  King  must  be  found 
quickly  and  brouglit  to  justice.  But  neither 
the  ends  of  justice  nor  the  great  goals  of  Dr. 
King  are  served  if  the  hate  and  sickness  the 
killer  personifies  rage  across  America. 

Let  all  Americans  work  toward  that  prom- 
ised land  that  Dr.  King  saw  so  clearly.  Ll'I  .'us 
death  bring  that  land  closer — and  not  its 
destruction. 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr,  6,  15C8| 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr, 
To  each  generation  of  mankind  is  given 
one  or  two  rare  spirits,  touched  by  some 
divinity,  who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
Committed  to  something  outside  themselves 
and  beyond  the  orbit  of  ordinary  livee.  they 
serve  their  lellow-men  as  the  movers  and 
leaders  of  social  change.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  was  one  of  these,  a  man  whose  ex- 


traordinary gifts  were  oommltted  to  hvunan- 
ity.  Perhaps  his  tragic  death  was  the  means 
requisite  to  make  real  the  purpwse  of  his  life. 

An  apostle  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  King  was, 
nevertheless,  a  militant  ;u;tlvlst.  He  thought 
of  nonviolence  not  as  mere  abstention  from 
strife  but  .is  a  vit<il  mode  of  action.  "We  need 
an  alternative  to  riots  and  to  timid  supplica- 
tion." he  once  said  "Nonviolence  Is  our  most 
potent  weapon  "  There  was  something  at  once 
mystical  and  pragmatic  about  his  conception 
of  nonviolence.  In  that  great  and  moving 
letter  he  wrote  from  the  Birmingham  Jail, 
Dr.  King  said;  "Just  as  Socrates  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cre.ate  a  tension  in  the  mind 
so  that  individuals  could  rise  from  the  bond- 
iige  o:  myths  and  half-truths  to  the  un- 
fettered realm  of  creative  analysis  and  ob- 
jective appraisal,  we  must  see  the  need  of 
having  nonviolent  gadflies  to  create  the  kind 
of  ten.^ilon  in  .society  that  will  help  men  rise 
from  the  dark  depths  of  prejudice  and  racism 
to  the  majestic  heights  of  understanding  and 
brotherhood." 

He  Wius  a  pacific  man  but  an  impatient  one; 
,ind  his  impatience  was  the  mark  of  his 
humanity.  He  burned  with  indignation  at  the 
indignities  .ind  luimiliations  and  injustices 
that  were  the  common  lot  of  Negroes  in  the 
.South  .\.nd  .it  the  frustrations  and  inequal- 
ities and  poverty  that  were  their  portion  in 
the  North,  .'.nd  he  knew  that  "we  have  not 
m.ide  .1  .single  gain  :n  civil  rights  without 
determined  legal  and  nonviolent  pressure. 
History  is  the  long  and  tragic  story  of  the 
fact  th.it  privileged  groups  .seldom  give  up 
their  privileges  voluntarily  .  ,  .  We  know 
through  painful  experience  that  freedom  is 
never  voluntarily  ttiven  by  the  oppressor;  it 
must  be  demanded  by  the  oppressed." 

And  he  added  to  this  a  bitter,  painful 
truth — a  truth  no  less  opposite  today  than 
when  he  uttered  it  five  years  :\c.o:  "For  years 
now  I  have  heard  the  word  'Wait!'  It  rings 
in  the  ear  of  everv  Negro  with  a  piercing 
familiarity.  This  'waif  has  almost  always 
me.int  'never.'  " 

■^'ct.  .somehow,  impatience  and  indignation 
were  married  in  this  man  to  gentleness  and 
compassi.n.  Hate  was  altogether  alien  to 
him.  The  dream  he  dreamed  embraced  his 
•■vhite  as  well  as  his  black  brothers.  For  he 
recosnized  that  "the  Negro  needs  the  white 
mm  to  free  him  from  his  fears.  The  white 
nir>n  needs  the  Negro  to  free  him  from  his 
i;!iilt.  A  doctrine  of  black  supremacy  is  as 
fvi!  as  a  doctrine  of  white  supremacy." 

His  dream,  so  stirringly  recited  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memcrial  at  the  time  of  the  great  March 
on  WashinETton  of  1963,  was  the  oldest  and 
iK^blest  of  man's  oreanis — the  dream  of  uni- 
•ersal  br»'thtrh'./od  among  the  children  of 
Cod.  "I  refuse."  he  said  then,  "to  accept  the 
idea  that  man  is  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  in 
the  river  of  life  which  surrounds  him.  I  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  view  that  mankind  is  so 
tragically  bound  to  the  starless  midnight  of 
rais.-n  and  '.var  that  the  bright  daybreak  of 
peacr  and  brnherhood  can  never  become  a 
reality" 

So  he  has  been  struck  down  by  the  very 
bigotry  he  sought  to  exorcise — and  before 
the  dream  could  become  a  reality.  If  the 
dream  embraced  both  white  and  black,  the 
grief  and  bereavement  are  shared  by  them 
.IS  well  It  is  meet  that  there  should  be 
mourning  in  the  land.  The  flags  belong  at 
half-stiiT  for  'he  less  cf  a  preat  American. 
the  schools  ought  to  be  closed  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  In  remembrance  of  one  who  so 
loved  little  children  that  he  gave  his  life 
to  set  them  free. 

But  the  joining  of  hands  in  sharing  sorrow 
must  be  more  than  ceremonial,  more  than 
momentary  The  only  true  tribute  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  lover  of  life  and -lover  of  man- 
kind, is  a  renewed  dedication  to  his  dream. 
He  belongs  now  to  all  of  tis.  The  rich  legacy 
he  leaves  can  be  enjoyed  only  as  it  is  shared 
by  all  men  alike.  The  legacy  lies  in  his  faith 
that  "unconditional  love  will  have  the  final 
word  In  reality." 


The  only  way  we  can  really  achieve  free- 
dom Is  to  somehow  conquer  the  fear  of  death. 
For  If  a  man  has  not  discovered  something 
that  he  will  die  for,  he  Isn't  fit  to  live. 

Deep  down  In  our  non-violent  creed  Is  the 
conviction  that  there  are  some  things  so  dear, 
some  things  so  precious,  some  things  so  etern- 
ally true,  that  they  are  worth  dying  for. 

And  If  a  man  happens  to  be  36  years  old, 
as  I  happen  to  be,  and  some  great  truth 
stands  before  the  door  of  his  life,  some  great 
opportunity  to  stand  up  for  that  which  Is 
right  and  that  which  Is  just,  and  he  refuses 
to  stand  up  because  he  wants  to  live  a  little 
longer  and  he  Is  afraid  his  home  will  get 
bombed,  or  he  Is  afraid  that  he  will  lose  his 
Job,  or  he  Is  afraid  that  he  will  get  shot  .  .  . 
he  may  go  on  and  live  until  he's  80,  and  the 
cessation  of  breathing  In  his  life  Is  merely 
the  belated  announcement  of  an  earlier 
death  of  the  spirit. 

Man  dies  when  he  refuses  to  stand  up  for 
that  which  Is  right.  A  man  dies  when  he 
refuses  to  take  a  stand  for  that  which  Is 
true.  So  we  are  going  to  stand  up  right  here 
.  .  .  letting  the  world  know  we  are  determined 
to  be  free."  (Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  in 
a  1965  speech.) 


INFLAMATORY  SPEECHES,  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT,  AND  RIOTS 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  a  human  being  with  malice 
aforethought  is  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. The  killing  of  Dr.  King  in  Memphis 
by  a  sniper  is  murder  of  the  worst  kind 
and  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  right- 
thinking  people  of  all  races.  I  know  it  is 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  people  of  that 
city. 

Certainly  I  hope,  as  all  Members  do, 
that  the  person  guilty  ot  such  act  is  cap- 
tured, convicted,  and  properly  .sentenced. 

However,  Ivlr.  Speaker,  the  taking  of 
a  human  life  can  never  be  a  just  cause 
for  the  destructive  forces  we  have  .■5een 
sweep  the  countrj-.  It  is  .=;i:nply  the  ex- 
cuse. Who  would  have  believed  that  this 
Nation  would  come  to  such  a  place  that 
large  sections  of  our  cities  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  thieves  and  looters,  business 
houses  bunied.  homes  destroyed,  lives 
taken  all  across  the  land.  Wi:o  would 
have  thought  that  American  soldiers  of 
all  rnces  would  be  sent  into  an  area 
where  there  were  hoodlums  and  outlaws 
and  .snipers,  almost  without  number,  to 
attempt  to  prevent  not  only  theft  and 
ai-son  but  murder  without  ammunition 
in  their  guns  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
have  a  special  representative  of  the 
executive  department  go  on  television 
to  advise  these  snipers  thr.t  they  v.-ere 
dealing  with  troops  with  no  loads  in  their 
rifles  and  with  leather  covers  on  their 
bayonets? 

*fl^  Speaker,  this  type  of  thing  has 
gone  on  far  too  long  for  us  not  to  try 
to  seek  out  the  causes  and  attempt  to  cor- 
rect them. 

Having  been  a  district  attorney  in  an 
area  where  the  races  were  perhaps 
evenly  balanced,  I  can  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  discharged  my  responsibility 
without   fear   or   favor,    and   I   believe 
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earned  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all 
our  people.  „,„„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  try  to  determine 
how  this  terrible  situation  came  about 
we  cannot  overlook  the  leaders  in  the 
executive  department,  and  elsewhere 
who  have  made  speeches  agreeing  that 
they  did  not  blame  people  for  taking  the 
law  into  their  hands  when  they  believed 
they  were  not  being  treated  right  and 
where  they  felt  they  did  not  enjoy  what 
to  them  seemed  to  be  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  wealth. 

We  cannot  avoid  looking  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  its 
decisions.  Those  national  figures  whose 
intemperate  and  inflammatory  speeches 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
create  the  atmosphere  which  has  led  to 
murder  and  death  many  times  over  led 
by  or  at  least  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  by  coddling  law  violators, 
have  led  them  on. 

I  have  read  many  articles  and  many 
explanations,  have  read  many  reports 
and  heard  many  speeches  in  all  of  which 
it  seemed  to  me  the  authors  and  the 
spokesmen  were  trying  their  best  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  some  place  other 
than  where  the  cause  lies:  and  that 
cause  lies  with  these  public  officials  and 
others  and  the  Supreme  Court  which,  in 
turn,  has  subordinated  the  rights  of  the 
public,  of  the  community  to  privileges 
which  it  granted  to  the  individual. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  is  men- 
tioned last  in  the  Constitution,  without 
a  dollar  to  pay  itself  or  an  individual  to 
enforce  its  decrees,  in  recent  years  has 
put  court-created  privileges  of  the  law 
violator  ahead  of  riahts  of  the  com- 
munity in  at  least  35  different  instances. 
It  is  sad,  Mr.  Sneaker,  to  thmk  of 
those  who  have  suffered  most  from  this 
crowd  which  has  been  burning  and 
destroving  property,  looting  and  doing 
injury  to  law-abiding  citizens  of  all  races. 
Hom.es  have  been  destroyed,  business 
houses  burned.  Many  people  could  not 
buy  milk  and  food  and  are  now  left 
homeless  and  jobless. 

Most  Americans  are  good  citizens,  but 
this  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  acted 
to  release — on  technicalities— agitators, 
rapists,  murderers,  and  revolutionists 
upon  innocent  members  of  the  general 
public.  Society  itself  cannot  long  last  \m- 
less  the  Supreme  Court  changes  its  views. 
How  can  the  members  of  the  Court  and 
those  in  the  executive  department  who 
have  condoned  if  not  encouraged  these 
actions,  who  have  created  an  atmosphere 
of  hate  where  none  existed  before  which 
has  led  to  this  tragic  era.  avoid  their  re- 
sponsibility for  it  and  for  the  near  an- 
archy which  seems  to  face  us? 

We  must  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from 
its  actions  of  setting  it.self  up  as  a 
"supreme  department,"  and  hold  those 
making  inflamatory  speeches  account- 
able for  their  actions.  A  country  may  be 
saved  and  once  again  the  indivdual  who 
destrovs.  who  robs,  who  kills,  will  be  held 
accountable  for  violating  the  rules  of 
society— the  laws  so  necessary  for  the 
general  welfare.  Once  again  the  rights  of 
societv  will  prevail  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  again  be  forced  back  to  its 
constitutional  power,  that  of  a  court  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  It,  and 
not  a  five-man  dictatorship  as  the  Con- 


gress   and    the    President    have    let    it 
become. 

To  this  end  I  have  introduced  HoUoC 
Resolution  904,  providing  for  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Constitution.  If  we 
can  set  hearings  on  that  resolution,  all 
we  need  do  to  indict  the  actions  of  the 
Court  before  the  people  of  this  Nation  is 
to  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of  In- 
dividual judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
to  their  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  other  interested  citi- 
zens will  do  what  you  can  to  urge  the 
support  of  a  Standing  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Consti- 
tution. As  I  have  said  many  times  such 
a  committee  may  help  us  to  again  be- 
come a  nation  where  the  rights  of  the 
ueneral  public  are  paramount:  a  nation 
where  the  person  who  works  and  saves 
to  accumulate  property  will  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor:  a  nation  whose  Constitution  once 
again  guarantees  to  our  people  freedom 
of  religion — not  freedom  from  religion — 
as  it  was  intended  by  our  forefathers. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY  MUST  STOP 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JONES   cf   North   Carolina.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  personally  deplore  the  a.ssas- 
sination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  for 
it  was  a  trapjc,  useless  act  and  most  re- 
"rettable  But  equally  deplorable,  and  as 
far  as  the  future  of  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned  even  more  .serious,  is  the  action 
of  those  who  choose  to  flaunt  the  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  Nation  and 
the  individual  States.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  the  rioting  and  the 
destruction  of   American  citizen's  per- 
sonal ijroperty  be  construed  as  a  civil 
ri<^hts  act.  A  more  adequate  description 
would  be  a  criminal  rights  act.  Over  a 
year  ago.  in  an  address  before  the  State 
convention  of  a  fine  organization  known 
as  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Police  As- 
sociation,  I   made   the   statement  that 
"there  is  no  ereater  civil  right  than  that 
of  the  protection  of  one's  property  and 
life  "  I  have  just  returned  from  the  First 
District  of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  in  the  Con- 
cress  at  this  time,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  no  finer  people,  of  both 
races,  and  they  are  bewildered,  confused, 
and  angrj-.  The  news  media,  mainly  tele- 
vision, has  constantly  shown  acts  of  vio- 
lence, the  destroying  of  one's  business, 
and  has  tragically  shown  the  officers  of 
the  law  standing  helplessly  by  with  or- 
ders not  to  interfere.  They  are  rightfully 
asking,  why.  what  has  happened?  What 
can  we  do  to  protect  our  property,  and 
ves.  our  life  savings? 

Lest  this  be  construed  as  a  race  issue, 
let  me  point  out  that  in  many  insUnces 
in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  law-abiding 
Negro  citizen  who  becomes  a  victim  of 


the.se   hoodlums   who   pi-actlce   robbery 
and   arson   for   the  mere   thrill   of   the 
matter.  It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe 
that   mass   appropriations   will   remedy 
this  .situation,  this  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  law  and  order.  It  is  folly  to  think 
that  It  will  get  belter,  for  the  events  of 
the  i>ast  '24  months  prove  that  we  are 
tinding   an   alarming   increase  in  these 
so-called      incidents.      Where     nonvio- 
lence is  practiced.  I  think  it  is  Incumbent 
on  those  charged  with  enforcement  of 
uur  criminal  laws  to  also  i<ractice  non- 
violence. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  our 
law-abiding  citizens  are  to  have  any  de- 
gree of  protection  and  .security  then  it  Is 
equally  important  that  where  violence  is 
l>racticed     then     our     law-enforcement 
agencies  .should  be  granted  the  same  op- 
portunity. In  times  of  floods,  hurricanes, 
and  other  local  and  national  disasters, 
we  declare  martial  law.  and  those  who 
do  not  respect  the  rights  and  property 
of  others  are  notified  and  can  expect  to 
be  dealt  v.ith  severely,  even  to  the  ix)int 
of  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge  from  the 
Chief  Executive  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, both  State  and  local,  that  we  untie 
the  liands  of  lho.se  we  have  employed  to 
do  a  job,  and  permit  them  to  function 
effectively  lor  the  sake  of  jn'Otecting  the 
life  and  property  of  the  law-abidmc  citi- 
zen. To  those  of  you  who  continue  to 
in.si.st  on  a  -Groat  Society,"  it  is  an  in- 
escapable truth  that  at  tlic  same  time  we 
inu.st  work  toward  the  perfection  of  a 
"decent  .socu  tv,"  and  an  utter  disregard 
lor  the  cnnunal  laws  and  the  nuh's  of 
others  certainly  is  detrimental  to  both 
obi"Clives.  To  this  date  we  have  lost  .some 
•'3  000  men  m  Vietnam.  Hopcfuliy,  belore 
not  too  long,  we  will  be  oble  to  remove 
iro:;t  ot  our  figlitnig  men  irom  those  lor- 
cign  .shores.   It  is  deeply   disturbinc  to 
think  that  they  might  well  return  to  this 
Nation  alter  fighting  lor  the  sf-cunty  and 
orderlv  j^roccsses  cf  a  foreign  nation  and 
find  licre  ;n  the  United  States  a  crimi- 
iiallv   sick  (iommaicd  society.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  .vir.encan  ncoule  and  this 
Congress  it.self  will  realize  liiat  the  hour 
is  late  and  that  we  must  take  corrective 
measures,  however  strong  and  harsh  they 
might  tjc. 


CRIMINAL  RIOTFRS  SHOULD  BE 
PROSECUTED 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  now. 
I  have  refrained  from  making  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  events  which 
followed.  Too  often,  statements  made 
during  the  height  of  emotion  are  later 
regretted.  However.  I  feel  that  some  of 
my  thoughts  should  be  made  public. 

Surelv  none  of  us  would  condone  the 
action  o'f  the  cowardly  killer  who  took  the 
life  of  Martin  Luther  King.  This  sense- 
less and  tragic  act  has  only  compounded 
the  already  tense  situation  which  exists 
in  our  countn--.  Hopefully,  this  assassin 
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will  soon  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  the  leader  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  people.  As  such,  he 
commanded  the  admiration  of  those  who 
followed  him.  He  was  also  respected  by 
many  who  took  no  active  part  in  his 
campaign,  but  who  believed  in  his  meth- 
ods and  his  goals. 

With  Martin  Luther  King  gone,  a  new 
leader  will  eventually  come  to  the  fore- 
front. It  is  quite  possible,  even  probable, 
that  this  leader  will  be  an  advocate  of 
violence.  Already  in  the  wings  are  such 
men  as  Stokely  Carmichael  who  make 
no  secret  of  their  violent  attitudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  address  myself 
also  to  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Not  in  my  wildest 
imagination  can  I  relate  the  lootinsi. 
burning,  and  rioting  with  the  death  of 
this  man,  for  surely  the  people  who  took 
part  in  these  acts  of  violence  were  not 
following  their  professed  leader,  who 
preached  nonviolent  policies. 

My  heart  was  indeed  saddened  last 
Friday  as  I  looked  across  the  Capitol 
complex  -and  saw  the  smoke  and  fires  set 
by  those  who  have  no  love  for  their  coun- 
try, and  as  I  watched  the  Federal  troops 
setting  up  machinetjuns  here  on  the  steps 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I  was  troubled  and 
disturbed  and  asked  myself  repeatedly, 
what  are  we  coming  to  in  this  great  land 
of  ours? 

Only  in  the  South,  where  Martin 
Luther  King  was  the  most  active,  did  the 
demonstrations  which  followed  his  death 
remain  peaceful  and  this  is  certainly 
commendable  on  the  part  of  his  followers 
in  Birmingham  and  Montgomery  and 
Atlanta  and  other  southern  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  gains  from  riots — 
the  losers  include  everyone — those  who 
loot  and  burn  and  riot;  the  law:  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen,  who  risk  their 
lives;  the  victims,  both  black  and  white. 
whose  businesses  and  homes  have  been 
burned  out  and  looted;  the  community 
loses;  the  State  and  the  Nation  loses. 

Stern  decisive  action  in  dealing  with 
those  who  have  been  caught  and  charged 
with  arson  and  looting  is  in  order.  Justice 
is  not  served  nor  future  riots  aeterred  if 
the  judges,  who  preside  over  the  coui-ts 
in  these  cases,  fail  to  assess  those  who 
perpetrate  these  acts  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  In  my  judgment,  maximum  fines 
and  maximum  jail  sentences  must  be 
handed  down  if  we  are  to,  in  any  way. 
slow  down  the  terror  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, and  those  who  would  release  these 
thugs,  militant  agitators,  hate  mongers, 
and  rabble  rousers  without  punishment, 
must  share  a  large  portion  of  the  blame 
for  turmoil  in  our  city  streets. 

It  Is  time  for  our  Nation  to  stand  up 
to  those  who  would  destroy  and  bum  and 
to  deal  severely  with  those  who  partici- 
pate in  these  crimes.  I  call  on  the  courts 
of  this  Capital  City  for  the  prompt  pros- 
ecution of  these  criminals  in  meting 
out  proper,  full,  and  substantial  punish- 
ment in  an  effort  to  halt  these  civil  in- 
surrections and  to  deter  those  who  would 
contemplate  further  disgraceful  riots  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  now  be  the  first  order  of 
business. 


HOPE   FOR  THE   FUTURE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Congressman  Meeds, 
and  I  introduced  identical  legislation  to 
revamp  our  vocational  education  system. 
My  bill  is  known  as  H.R.  16460,  and 
Congressman  Meed's  bill  is  known  as 
H.R.  16461. 

This  legislation  would  call  for  a  huge 
overhaul  of  our  educational  system,  and 
provide  career  training  for  the  young 
people  of  our  country.  It  would  assure 
that  every  young  American  graduate 
from  high  school  with  a  marketable  skill. 
In  the  wake  of  what  has  happened  all 
over  this  countiT  in  the  past  few  days, 
I  might  say  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation was  .somewhat  prophetic  for,  in- 
deed. I  believe  when  we  look  at  the  ruins 
in  America  and  learn  what  the  causes 
were  that  let  it  happen  over  the  past 
weekend,  I  believe  that  we  can  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  this  to  the  complete 
breakdown  of  tlie  American  educational 
system. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune  points  that  out  vei-y  appropri- 
ately when  it  says  that  in  the  Tribune's 
judgment,  improvements  of  the  elemen- 
tally and  high  schools  in  the  cities  should 
have  top  priority. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  also  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  report  filed  by  the  Republican 
committee  on  the  plight  of  the  American 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  put  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  today  because  I 
will  welcome  all  the  help  that  I  can  get 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  get  at  this 
problem  and  get  at  it  effectively. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  that 
the  report  of  the  Republican  committee 
states  that  in  the  15  largest  cities  of  our 
counti-y  60  percent  of  the  10th  grade 
pupils  Ivom  poverty  neighborhoods  drop 
out  before  finishing  high  school.  Unem- 
ployment and  delinquency  rates  among 
these  dropouts  are  high.  Many  of  them 
were  participants  in  the  recent  rioting. 

I  have  been  pointing  this  tragic  fact 
out  to  my  colleagues  for  some  time  and  I 
welcome  support  from  the  Republicans^ 
to  help  resolve  what  I  have  said  is  the' 
Nation's  foremost  problem. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  hope  we  can  all  get  behind  this 
legislation  and  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution toward  helping  solve  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  I  have  been 
referring  to  is  as  follows; 

Hope  of  the  Future 

The  latest  wave  of  rioting  in  American 
cities  will  renew  the  pressures  for  big  fed- 
eral and  suite  spending  programs  to  help  the 
Negroes.  Some  of  the  proposals  will  be 
worthy,  some  will  have  dubious  value,  and 
some  will  be  pipe  dreams.  At  any  rate,  some 
will  be  more  desen'lng  than  others,  and 
therefore  should  have  first  call  on  the  avail- 
able funds. 


In  our  Judgment,  Improvement  of  the  ele- 
mentarj'  and  high  schools  in  the  cities  should 
have  top  priority.  We  agree  in  general  with 
a  report  Just  made  public  by  the  Republi- 
can party's  coordinating  committee  which 
outlined  the  problem  and  proposed  remedies. 
In  the  nation's  15  largest  cities,  the  com- 
mittee said,  60  per  cent  of  the  10th  grade 
pupils  from  poverty  neighborhoods  drop  out 
before  finishing  high  school.  Unemployment 
and  delinquency  rates  among  these  dropouts 
are  high.  Many  of  them  were  participants  in 
the  recent  riots. 

In  addition  to  the  dropouts,  however,  there 
are  many  possessors  of  high  school  diplomas 
who  are  so  badly  educated  that  they  are  un- 
qualified for  most  Jobs  in  today's  labor  mar- 
ket. The  "hard  core"  unemployed,  whom 
business  men  are  now  trying  to  train,  are 
the  products  of  a  deficient  educational  sys- 
tem. 

The  Republican  coordinating  committee 
recommended  that  a  "vast  commitment  of 
educational  resources — funds,  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  leadership — must  be  summoned 
at  all  levels  of  government"  to  overcome  the 
educational  "deficit"  In  the  cities. 

Here  in  Illinois  the  legislature  :n  recent 
years  lias  gone  hog  wild  in  its  appropria- 
tions for  higher  educational  institutions. 
Politicians  from  each  section  of  the  state 
vied  with  each  other  to  get  bigger  and  better 
universities  and  Junior  colleges.  There  was  no 
corresponding  pressure  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  city  schools,  which  have  been 
engulfed  by  the  children  of  impoverished 
migrants  from  the  southern  states  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  by  Casey  Banas, 
the  Tribune's  education  editor,  showed  vividly 
that  Chicago  needs  many  new  schools  to  re- 
lieve crowding  and  to  replace  buildings  50  or 
more  years  old.  Better  teachers  are  needed 
in  the  schools  serring  low  income  families. 
More  special  classes  are  needed  for  disturbed 
children  and  trouble  makers 

The  Republican  coordinating  committee 
was  right  in  saying  that  personnel  and  lead- 
ership are  required,  as  well  as  .additional 
funds.  For  example,  the  teachers  union 
should  be  forced  to  end  its  knuckleheaded 
opposition  to  any  changes  in  the  teacher 
transfer  system  that  would  permit  assign- 
ment of  more  skilled  teachers  to  schools  in 
the  slums.  Teachers  assigned  there  have  dif- 
ficult Jobs  and  should  receive  higher  pay. 
Until  they  do.  the  pupils  in  .^lum  schools 
probably  will  continue  to  be  taught  by  inex- 
perienced substitutes,  and  sometimes  by  8th 
graders. 

Greater  efforts  also  ought  to  be  made  to 
employ  team  teaching  in  such  schools.  A 
team  teaching  plan  has  been  developed  for 
Chicago  district  8  [the  west  side  riot  area], 
but  funds  have  been  lacking  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

Large  sums  are  being  spent  on  welfare 
prog:rams.  prison  systems,  and  insurance  on 
buildings  burned  and  looted  by  rioters.  Some 
of  this  money  could  be  saved  if  more  money 
were  spent  on  education. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  schools  on  the  west 
side,  close  to  the  recent  scenes  of  violence, 
were  almost  untouched  by  the  rioters.  Per- 
haps they  had  sense  enough  to  realize  that 
the  schools  are  the  hope  of  their  children's 
future. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AND 
REPOSITORY  OF  NEGRO  HISTORY 
AND  CULTURE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Museum  and  Repository  of 
Negro  History  and  Culture  at  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio.  I  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  shared  my  belief  that  there  is 
a  particular  need  at  this  point  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  for  such  a  museum  express- 
ing a  positive  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  events  ol 
the  past  week,  our  Nation  needs  the  rec- 
onciliation between  the  races  which  can 
be  fostered  by  the  museum  I  have  pro- 
posed. Certainly,  our  unique  American 
culture   is  a  living,  vital   thing   which 
changes  with  every  passing  year.  Many 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  have  con- 
tributed  to   that  culture.  Among   these 
contributions,  the  Negro  ranks  high  in 
what  he  has  given  to  our  society  in  arts 
and  entertainment,  science  and  letters, 
religion  politics,  and  many  other  areas 
There   should   be   a   plr.ce   where   all 
Americans  can  go   and     ei    uraphi:-ally 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  these  con- 
tributions. There  should  be  a  iilace  where 
Negro  Americans  can  share  the  pride  of 
their  participation  in  American  life  and 
our     mutual,     if     sometimes     difficult, 
struggle  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mv  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  lo  establish  the  museum  and  to 
acquire  the  required  land  and  buildings 
through  funds  to  be  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  from 
<-ifts  and  donations.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  officials  of  Wilberforce  and  Central 
Stat«  Universities  located  at  Wilberforce 
and  with  appropriate  historical  societies 
and  other  interested  i^ersons  concermng 
the  development  and  operation  of  this 

museum.  ^    , 

The  Wilberforce  area  is  designated  as 
the  location  of  the  museum  because  it  is 
the  location  of  the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  on  the  mainline  of 
the  underground  railroad  which  oper- 
ated to  assist  slaves  seeking  freedom  in 
the  North,  and  because  it  was  a  center  of 
the  abolition  movement. 

I  commend  the  legislation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  urge  then- 
sponsorship  and  support  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
16507.  

PROSECUTING  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital  ne- 
cessity for  prompt  application  of  firm 
force  to  meet  lawlessness  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  the  past  few  days  in  our 
own  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Fortunately,  there  is  ample  law  to 
prosecute  those  looters  and  arsonists  and 
other  lawbreakers  among  the  more  than 
5.000  who  have  been  arrested  in  the  dis- 
orders that  have  occurred  in  our  city. 


I  am  advised  that  judges  are  meting 
out  proper  and  appropriate  puni.<hment 
to  the  wrongdoers— and  I  heartily  con- 
cur. .   , 

In  the  same  area  of  judicial  activity, 
those  who  use  any  vehicle  to  foment  dis- 
cord and  violence  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Federal  authorities  with  promptness 
and  firmness. 

To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  Hoase  to  an  editorial 
from  yesterday's  Evening  Star. 
PRosfx-rriNG  Carmichael 
Now  that  the  looting  and  the  burning 
have  .subsided,  the  question  of  whether  to 
pro-erute  Stokelv  Curniichael  under  the 
..ntl-rlot  piovisKins  of  'he  District's  new 
i_r;me  law  l.s  believed  to  be  receiving  high- 
level  attention. 

C.»rmicnael  is  reported  to  have  told  a  .street 
crowd  on  Thursdav  ntsiht:  "Go  home  and 
''et  you  .<  '.^un  and  then  come  back  because 
1  got  me  a  gun.  '  Tliere  apparently  is  only 
one  witness  who  might  be  relied  upon  to 
ttbtify  to  t'.;i.s  remark.  On  Frid.iy  morning. 
howL-ver.  C->rniichael  .said  much  the  same 
x'.Auz  at  a  press  i-ontsrence.  .-Mnong  Ills  sev- 
irra  ;:.n.uninatorv  statements  during  'he 
.■onlerence  was  this:  The  killing  o!  Dr.  King 
■•m..de  It  a  lot  easier  for  a  lot  of  Negroes— 
ihfv  ki.ow  It's  lime  tc  'icx  ^.-un--  now." 

Carmichael.  we  i=up;Ki.se.  would  contend 
ih.tt  li-.s  remarks  stop  hhort  ol  a  'pecihc  in- 
citement to  not.  But  it  seems  to  r.s  that 
lliere  is  cnoush  evjdeiico  to  ju.stify  -.i  prose- 
cution n  he  should  be  orouehl  to  trial  and 
..cquittea,  then  the  need  for  a  broader  anti- 
not  law  will  .it  least  have  been  established. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
I  always  supported  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  however, 
about  one  particular  provision  under  title 
803  the  open  occupancy  section  of  the 
bill  It  seems  to  me  section  803(b) '  1)  has 
the  effect  of  unwisely  discriminating 
against  real  estate  brokers,  agents,  sales- 
men, or  their  representatives.  It  encour- 
ages people  to  avoid  using  the  services  of 
these  persons  in  the  event  they  are  ap- 
prehensive about  being  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  If  this  is  not  cor- 
rected it  could  have,  and  probably  would 
have  the  effect  of  causing  people  to  quit 
using  the  services  of  the  professional 
realtor. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  under  date  of  Wednesday,  March 
13  1968,  which  is  directed  to  this  very 
point  I  might  add  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  always,  in  my  memory,  favored 
civil  rights  legislation  as  well  as  open  oc- 
cupancy legislation. 

I  realize  that  If  the  bill  is  sent  to  con- 
ference this  provision  could  be  corrected. 
In  the  event  that  it  is  not  sent  to  con- 
ference It  should  still  be  corrected  by  the 
introduction  of  legislation  designed  to  do 


away  with  this  discriminatory  feature.  I 
intend  to  introduce  such  legislation  if  the 
bill  is  not  sent  to  ronference.  The  edito- 
rial follows; 

Fl..\\V    IN    THE    Hol'SINC    BILL 

The  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
alter  agonizing  weeks  of  debate  is  one  of 
those  compromises  that  is  wholly  satisfactory 
to  very  lew  people.  But  if  it  lalls  short  of 
triumph  lor  liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 
It  nevertheless  marks  another  faltering  step 
toward  the  equality  of  opportunity  that  re- 
mains this  nation's  goal. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  that  stalled  the 
:SpiKite  lor  weeks  was  its  fair-housing  provi- 
sion. Fur  the  urst  lime,  thia  bill  uonld  m- 
rolrr  ilic  fidcral  government  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  individual  hojriex.  .md  lower  racial 
barriers  in  80  per  cent  ol  the  nation's  dwell- 
ings. 

The  compromise  hammered  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  .Senate  contains  m  escape  cl.tuse  th.-t 
may  prove  bigger  than  the  lawmakers  in- 
tended. And  If  deals  vufairly,  m  our  opinion, 
With  the  '(al  estate  agents  by  putting  them 
m  II  position  of  policing  fair  liousmg. 

Tlie  bill  provides  th..t  an  individual  who 
own-s  up  to  three  homes  i.'S  exempt  I  rem  re- 
strictions—in  <jtlier  woras  he  m.iy  uucrlinl- 
naie-m  renting  ur  selling  bus  property  pro- 
vided he  dors  not  use  the  fcrv.ccs  of  a  real 
csfa'c  agent.  Predictably,  this  would  have  a 
double  eifect  It  forces  the  -ral  cstati  a^cnt 
to  evaluate  the  intentions  of  tUc  oirner  who 
sd/.s  help  ni  hnding  a  tenter  nr  a  buyer.  And 
it  yliuts' liim  out  of  transactions  that  are 
legitimate  /or  an  ounrr  acting  atone,  uith 
a  consequent  lo.is  of  bu.iincis  and  fees. 

Given  tlie  politics  of  the  .-ituatlon.  11  is 
perhup.s  underst^ndabl;  that  the  Senate  had 
to  leave  a  loc^phole  or  see  the  whole  etfort 
to  move  toward  tair  iijusin;;  .:o  down  the 
drain.  But  if  the  homeowner  is  t;;>c-n  a  license 
to  discriminate,  and  m.xde  to  bear  the  onus 
lor  that  ;:ctlon.  Ilic  law  should  require  no 
more  of  tiLC  agent  than  that  lie  make  a 
roHscientious  rflort  to  bnng  buyer  and  seller 
togr'tlirr.  ■eqo'd'.ess  nf  :erc.  ceed  or  color. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  violence, 
the  emotion,  and  the  lack  of  regard  for 
property  displayed  by  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  people  In  the  last  few 
davs  has  left  us  all  in  a  somewhat 
shocked  condition.  We  all  talk  a  great 
deal  about  law  and  order,  but  there  can 
be  no  law  and  order  unless  we.  as  respon- 
sible citizens  and  property  owners,  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  enforce  it.  There 
are  not  enough  police  in  this  countr>*  to 
stand  guard  over  every  grocery  store, 
liquor  store,  or  clothing  store  In  the 
countrj'  and  they  are  not  meant  to  do 

so.  ,.  ,, 

There  are  those  of  us  who  would  say 
that  the  police,  in  Washington  for  exam- 
ple, did  not  do  enough  to  protect  the 
property  owner  from  looting  and  from 
the  burning  of  homes — we  all  watched 
the  teleusion  stories  showing  young 
men  women,  and  children  looting  and 
a  lone  police  officer  watching  it  happen. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  when  I  favor 
strong,  prompt,   and   forceful  law  en- 
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forcement.  Riots  can  not  be  permitted  to 
blossom.  But  in  addition  to  strong,  im- 
mediate law  enforcement,  I  also  advo- 
cate Involvement.  It  is  important  that 
those  citizens  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
community,  especially  those  in  the  so- 
called  ghetto  areas  who  could  be  burned 
out  by  riot  situations  be  active  and  con- 
structively channeled  toward  community 
action. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about 
concepts  like  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade.  The  Neighborhood  Action  Cru- 
sade is  a  program  designed  to  enlist 
voluntary  help  in  the  poverty  areas 
where  riots  are  liable  to  break  out.  These 
volunteers  could  become  a  stabilizing 
influence  to  defuse  the  tensions  that  can 
lead  to  rioting. 

Local  neighborhood  leaders,  working 
within  their  own  areas,  can  provide  con- 
tinuing communication  and  positive  di- 
rection in  this  crusade  to  assure  peace  in 
America's  cities.  In  many  instances,  this 
should  be  done  on  a  block-by-block 
basis.  Volunteers  would  serve  in  their 
neighborhoods.  This  idea  recalls  the  air 
raid  wardeh  program  in  England  during 
World  War  II.  Here  volunteers  asked 
what  they  could  do  for  their  countiT  and 
took  admittedly  hazardous  duty  without 
pay  to  help  weather  a  crisis. 

Let  us  get  the  people  of  the  block  in- 
volved in  what  is  going  on  in  the  block- 
let  us  develop  constructive  leadership  in 
the  block.  This  is  the  only  long-range 
answer — but  it  will  only  work  if  it  is 
voluntary — it  cannot  be  legislated. 

What,  then,  can  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  do?  Are  we  helpless  in  riot 
situations.  No.  we  are  not.  We  can  use 
the  leadership  of  our  office  to  encourage 
the  development  of  ideas  like  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade  in  our  home 
districts  and  we  can  encourage  the 
President  to  endorse  this  concept — to 
use  the  persua.sive  powers  of  his  office  to 
encourage  the  cities  of  this  country-  to 
put  programs  like  this  into  effect. 

We  can  rebuild  stores,  homes,  and 
anything  else  that  gets  burned,  but  we 
cannot  guarantee  they  will  not  be  burned 
and  looted  2  years  from  now.  The  only 
way  to  get  this  kind  of  guarantee  is  for 
each  of  us  personally  to  do  our  best  to  see 
that  his  kind  of  leadership  and  interest 
is  developed  at  the  block  level. 


zenry.  In  many  cases,  police  and  soldiers 
have  even  been  photographed  standing 
idly  by  while  private  property  is  being 
carried  out  of  stores  and  shops.  Why? 
Have  our  lawmen  and  Federal  troops 
been  curtailed  in  effectiveness  to  where 
they  constitute  but  a  mental  deterrent 
against  violence  and  looting? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
want  to  know  why  some  20  hours  elapsed 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  before  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  called  to  offer  at  most 
an  image  of  concern  over  the  wholesale 
burning  and  looting. 

The  Alice-in-Wonderland  myth  that 
violence  might  have  occurred  liad  action 
been  taken  to  interfere  with  the  looters 
just  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  or 
justification  for  delay  and  inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
House  owes  a  duty  to  every  American 
citizen  to  ascertain  why,  in  the  Federal 
District  of  Columbia,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Government  of  all  our  people,  the 
President  did  not  act  immediately  and 
effectively  to  protect  life  and  property. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  special  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  by  a  select  commit- 
tee to  be  composed  of  member."?  of  both 
parties  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  such  com- 
mittee stmimon  and  inten-iew  Cyrus 
Vance,  personal  representative  to  the 
President;  Walter  Washington,  District 
Commissioner:  and  Patrick  Murphy, 
Commissioner  of  District  Police,  all  ap- 
pointees of  the  Piesident. 

This  is  our  Nation's  Capital,  the  nerve 
center  of  the  American  people — the  sym- 
bol of  free  men  throughout  a  troubled 
world.  To  have  Washington.  D.C.,  tram- 
pled and  destroyed  is  a  disgusting  insult 
to  eveiT  loyal  American  who  demands 
to  know  "wiiy  "  and  for  what  reason. 


INEFFECTIVE    LEADERSHIP    INVES- 
TIGATION 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  failure  to  provide  effective  law 
and  order  for  our  people,  and  to  prevent 
looting  and  destruction  of  our  cities. 

The  many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  aware  that  our  peace  officers 
and  the  Federal  troops  have  all  but  been 
rendered  ineffective  because  of  orders 
from  someone  which,  in  effect,  utilized 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  to  protect  the 
looters  and  rioters  from  an  angry  citi- 


I  also  visited  elements  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  this  morning.  I  start- 
ed my  tour  by  car  and  finished  the  tour 
in  a  helicopter.  We  can  be  proud  of  our 
servicemen — white  and  colored.  We  can 
also  be  proud  of  the  policemen  assigned 
to  this  arduous  task,  who  endured  insuf- 
ferable insults,  as  well  as  our  firemen. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  all  be 
mortified  by  the  looters  and  the  rioters 
who.  in  many  areas  before  the  troops  ar- 
rived, flaunted  their  crimes  in  the  faces 
of  our  policemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
hideous  reminder  of  the  most  monu- 
mental ingratitude  that  ever  befell  a  mi- 
nority group  of  people.  It  sickens  the 
sensibilities  of  the  leaders — and  they  are 
colored— of  this  community.  Those  with 
whom  I  talked  are  ashamed  of  that  small 
minority  of  a  minority  group  who  put 
into  effect  their  contingency  plans  of  de- 
struction. These  plans  were  already 
made,  and  they  picked  these  contingency 
plans  off  the  shelf  to  wreak  havoc  in 
Washington  and  other  cities. 

This  was  no  accident,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  a  disgrace.  This  is  a  traeedy. 
They  should  not  be  rewarded.  There  can 
be  no  justification  for  what  these  people 
have  done  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
model  city  for  Negro  opportunity. 


DESTRUCTION  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
RECENT  RIOTS  AND  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  FORCES  MAINTAINING  OR- 
DER 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  House  would  be  interested  in  know- , 
ing  that  during  the  last  2  mornings  I 
have  been  visiting  the  devastation  here 
in  the  Capital  accompanied  by  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  I  saw  the 
most  terrible  sights  I  have  seen  since  I 
visited  the  burned  out  cities  of  World 
War  II. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  the  de- 
struction, it  reminds  me  of  incendiary 
bomb  damage.  Here  there  is  desolation 
and  destruction  brought  about  by  a 
group  of  men — and  I  asked  this  question 
specifically — averaging  between  the  ages 
of  '25  and  35.  who  are  the  leaders.  These 
are  hardened  criminal  types  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know,  are  closely 
associated  with  one  Stokely  Carmichael. 
and  his  inflammatory  remarks  at  How- 
ard University  and  elsewhere  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 


A    BIT    MORE     JUSTICE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sec- 
retray  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Robert  C.  Weaver  has  issued  a  di- 
rective to  local  urban  renewal  apencies 
that  is  a  major  accomplishment  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  property  owners  in 
urban  renewal  areas.  Under  this  new  or- 
der, local  agencies  must  make  a  first  of- 
fer of  a  fair  market  price  for  property 
to  be  taken  in  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. In  the  past,  these  agencies  frequent- 
ly have  offered  a  lower  price,  assuming 
the  owner  would  negotiate,  and  leaving 
the  agency  some  bargaining  room.  The 
troubie  is  that  many  poorer  people,  un- 
aware of  legal  remedies  available  to 
them,  accepted  the  first  low  bid. 

The  Providence  Journal,  in  pn  edi- 
torial praising  HUD's  action,  said: 

It  could  be  :>rgued  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  buy  at  the  l-west 
possible  price  when  spending  taxpayer's 
money,  and  this  goal  undoubtedly  has  been 
a  factor.  It  is  argued  far  more  reasonably, 
however,  that  when  an  owner  is  forced  by 
law  to  sell  his  property,  he  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  without  filing  suit  in 
court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  editorial  is 
worth  reading  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Rf.cord  : 

A  Brr  More  Justice 

A  new  directive  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  strike  many  people  as  a  technical  re- 


adjustment of  little  note.  Certainly,  it  ranks 
;vs  only  a  footnote  to  the  nation's  mammoth 
problems  of  urban  renewal.  Call  it,  if  you 
will,  a  bit  more  justice  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

It  has  been  standard  procedure  In  many 
urban  renewal  agencies  around  the  country 
when  talcing  land  by  eminent  domain  to 
offer  owners  less  than  fair  market  price. 
This  policv.  said  a  HUD  official,  gave  an 
agency  "a  "little  bargaining  position"  should 
the  need  for  negotiations  lul.se. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  obligated  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  when  spending  taxpayers' 
money,  and  this  goal  undoubtedly  has  been 
a  factor.  It  is  argued  far  more  reasonably, 
however,  that  when  an  owner  is  lorced  by 
law  to  sell  his  property,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  fair  price  without  filing  suit  in 
court. 

Secrctarv  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  HUD  has 
ordered  local  agencies  to  revise  their  prac- 
tices in  accord  with  this  ix)licy.  He  has  said 
the  Initial  offer  must  be  at  fair  market 
value,  and  since  HUD  holds  powerful  purse 
strings,  the  order  is  iikelv  to  be  obeyed. 

Those  wronged  by  previous  practices  have 
not  been  persons  familiar  with  the  law  and 
their  rights,  aware  that  an  unsatisfactory 
offer  could  be  taken  to  court  for  poesible 
upward  adjustment.  HUD  concedes  that 
manv  poor  people,  lacking  in  sophistication, 
simply  accepted  the  initial  offer  and  re- 
ceived less  than  their  property  was  worth  on 
the  market. 

nXTD  has  introduced  a  commendable 
change.  Unfortunately  it  has  taken  a  year 
to  alter  machinery  putting  it  Into  effect.  It 
v^'lll  not  affect  much  urban  renewal  already 
in  hand  in  th:s  ccuntry.  But  it  will  correct 
a  wTong.  undergird  the  .standards  of  fair- 
ness in  acquiring  property,  ana  tend  to 
strengthen  a  program  that  frequently  has 
been  the  target  of  critics  who  all  too  often 
had  tound  reason  to  complain. 


AMERICA.  THE  VIOLENT 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  th3  House  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Quincy,  Mass..  Patriot  Ledger  on  Satur- 
day, April  6,  1968.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
timely  statement  and  that  it  brings  out 
some  points  which  deserve  to  be  raised. 
It  follows : 

AMERICA.  THE  Violent 

The  murder  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  has  s'nocked  and  saddened  Ameri- 
cans, and  aroused  fears  of  further  violence. 

Dec'Oit  American-  by  now  bho-..Id  have  ii..d 
enough  of  the  sickness  in  our  society  upon 
which  violence  feeds.  It  is  outrageous  that 
the  United  .States  should  be  torn  by  law- 
lessness, racial  strife  and  senseless  violence. 
Dr.  King's  assassination  should  touch  off  a 
wave  of  mass  indignation  against  the  violent 
behavior  which  threatens  to  destroy  our 
nation. 

H.  Rap  Brown  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  said  not  too  long  ago.  "Violence  is  as 
American  as  cherry  pie."  All  nations  have 
had  their  fanatics  and  homicidal  psyco- 
paths.  But  violence  In  the  United  States  is 


not  confined  to  an  aberrant  few    It   is  very 
much  ii  i)art  uf  our  culture. 

More  than  anv  other  nation,  we  have  made 
national  heros "  out  of  our  brawling  lore- 
bears,  the  two-fisted,  gun-totln'  frontiers- 
man and  even  the  most  notorious  criminals. 
From  the  guuslinging  tales  of  the  Old  West 
to  the  present  cult  of  -Bonnie  and  Clyde" 
we  have  idolized  the  .iggressive.  antl-social 
individualist  taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands. 

Violence  permeates  our  television  pro- 
gramming, our  popular  music,  the  .stage  and 
our  literature  To  bring  our  sons  up  the  right 
way  we  buy  them  toy  weapons.  In  our  mass 
culture,  we  .seem  to  have  a  morbid  fascina- 
tion with  violence,  itiid  those  who  produce 
it  are  only  meeting  the  popular  demand 

Tlie  argument  that  \  lolence  on  the  iiage 
or  on  t.^lrvislon  [jrovidcs  ,i  hcalthv  ouilev  lor 
aggressive  emotions  led  by  an  intcnsrly  com- 
[ielitlve  .society  hardly  meets  the  test  <>1 
rcalitv. 

t'rime.s  of  Molence  .ire  at  an  all-time  high: 
our  cities  have  been  wracked  with  rioting 
und  nearly  daily  j.rotcsts  ol  one  kind  or 
another:  we  dare  not  t-end  loo  many  iniUtaiy 
forces  abroad  b-^cau-c  they  may  be  needed 
to  keep  order  :n  urban  areas  this  summer: 
the  President  has  Libeled  his  antl-crimc  leg- 
islation the  "Sale  streets  Act;"  hoodlums  m 
the  Boston  area  have  murdered  each  other 
with  impunitv 

N'o.  the  MOtCPcc  we  have  ^-lorlfied  in  our 
mass  culture  is  lar  irom  a  cardboard  lx)gey- 
man  that  serves  <is  a  peaceful  .substitute  lor 
the  real  thing.  And  nothing  demonstrates 
the  degree  to  v,-hich  hatred  can  erupt  into 
appalling  acts  of  Molence  better  than  the 
series  of  pohtic.ii  assassinations  that  have 
.shocked  America  in  'he  past  live  years. 

.Assa.sslns  have  murdered  .sonic  ol  our  great- 
est ..ud  .some  of  our  most  disreputable  lo,id- 
ors:  Prfsideiit  Kennedy.  Dr  King.  Medjar 
Evers.  Malcolna  X.  George  Lincoln  Rockwe'l. 
Those  who  may  leel  the  apostles  oi  hate 
mcrciy  cot  what  ihey  deserved  should  realise 
That  the  act  is  the  same  whether  a  Rockwell 
or  a  King  is  the  victim. 

We  cio  act  )now  the  ,inswer  to  this  prob- 
lem. I,egislalion  can  help  maintain  <  rder. 
but  laws  cannot  wipe  out  liatred  or  animal 
impulse,  nor  can  th-v  create  brotr.crhood 
where  there  Is  no  real  commttrr.cnt  to  it  But 
we  do  linov/  this:  a  civilization  mat  oxalus 
'. lolence  as  a  kmd  of  perverse  virtue  and 
regularly  practices  It  on  the  streets  badly 
needs  a  remedy — and  last,  belore  our  society 
degenerates  into  total  anarchy 


ROGERS  AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN 
AID    BILL   SAVES    S452    MILLION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
7  yep.:s  at;o  I  ctferrd  an  nmendrt-.ent  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  was 
adopted  and  has  been  in  effect  since.  The 
amendment  directs  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  and  eventually  terminate 
bilateral  grants  and  gifts  to  foreign  coun- 
tries receiving  U.S.  aid. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  intent 
of  that  amendment  is  being  carried  out 
and  has  resulted  in  a  savings  of  S452 
million. 

Mr.  Alex  Dickie,  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  has  informed 


me  that  since  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  34  countries  have  been  com- 
pletely phased  out  of  the  iirogram,  a  re- 
duction from  the  original  list  of  41,  leav- 
ing seven  on  the  list.  Originally  there  were 
also  77  countries  participating  in  tech- 
nical assistance  programs.  This  number 
has  been  reduced  to  53.  a  reduction  ol  24 
coiaitries. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  my  amendment  and  to  strictly 
administer  it  until  the  program  even- 
tually is  completely  phased  out. 

.^t  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Dickie : 

Ufpartmeni  oi-  State.  Agt/nc\  fob 

l.N'i  IRNAl  I.jN Al   Di:VKLOPMENT. 

Washini/ton.IJ.C.  March  28.  iy68. 
Hon.  Pali.  H    Hoceks. 
Uousr  uf  Hcprrscntatncs. 
Wastnngton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rogers:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  regarding  compliance  with  the 
Rogers  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  ol    19G1    iSection   034(0  1. 

With  reloreiice  u>  supporilnc-type  asslst- 
,ince.  ihe  total  request  made  by  the  Executive 
Branch  has  declined  irom  $l.u47  million  in 
P'V  1959  to  S.505  mi)l:o:i  in  Fiscal  Year  1969— 
a  reduction  of  *452  million.  As  the  figures  on 
an  attached  chart  siiow.  this  reduction  would 
have  been  considerably  l.irger  were  It  not  for 
the  neccs.'uv  of  lundmg  Increased  .ictlvitles 
in  Vietnam.  Use  of  Supporting  Assistance  for 
countries  other  than  Vietnam  has  declined 
.si-nincantlv.  For  ••xample.  m  FY  19G1  these 
programs  tot.Uled  $653  million,  and  m  FY 
1960  the  ;anount  proposed  is  $115  million. 
The  number  of  countries  rccelvina  such  as- 
sistincc  has  l^een  reduced  irom  41  la  FY 
1959  to  only  7  propo.sed  lor  FY  1909— ..n  over- 
all reduction  ol  34  countries. 

With  relerencc  'o  technical  coopcration- 
lypc  a.ssistancc.  the  total  reduction  in  the 
appropr'aticn  request  Irom  FY  1962  to  FY 
1909  IS  $35  miilion-The  reduction  ii*  the  num- 
ber of  countries  lias  been  :!4— ircm  77  m  FY 
1962  to  53  propoeed  lor  FY  1969  i excluding 
13  rountrios  eligible  only  for  .small  self-help 
lunds  ranging  from  $50,000  to  ^200.i;00). 

I  iiope  tins  inlormation  will  be  helpiu!  to 
you.  and  if  we  can  be  ot  uirther  .issist.incc, 
please  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

All.x  Dickie. 
Director.  Congressional  Liaison. 

SUPPORTl'.r,-lYPE  f'SSlSTANCC  .iPFROPPIATION  fifQULSTS 

i.ir.Ct     APPLICATIOfi     OF     THL     ROGERS     a^■E•.Dr/[^T 

(SEC    634(6)) 

(Dollar  amounts  in  niillicnsj 
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TECHNICAL  COOPERATION-TYPE  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION REQUESTS  SINCf  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ROGERS 
AMENDMENT  (SEC    634(E)) 


lOollar  amounts  m  miliionsl 
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77 

80 
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69 
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24 


1  EKclu.les  countries  eliRible  only  lor  self-help  funds  rjnginii 
Irom  J50,000  to  $200.u00. 


TEACHERS-IN-POLITICS  WEEKEND 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  teachers  play  an  important 
and  legitimate  part  in  introducing 
youngsters  to  the  fundamentals  of  our 
system  for  governing  ourselves.  It  came 
as  particularly  welcome  news  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  National  Education 
Association  and  its  constituent  state  as- 
sociations set  aside  this  April  5-7  week- 
end as  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  to 
encourage  full  teacher  participation  in 
politics  to  achieve  in  an  orderly  fashion 
the  educational  benefits  teachers  desire 
for  children  and  to  Improve  the  political 
climate  of  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
As  a  former  high  school  teacher,  I  have 
long  encouraged  teachers  to  make  the 
very  maximum  contribution  in  fostering 
citizenship  among  youth.  The  observance 
of  Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend  is  a 
healthy  indication  that  teachers  are  oc- 
cupied with  what  that  role  should  be. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  educa- 
tor's responsibility  extends  beyond  the 
recitation  of  historical  and  political  fact. 
As  a  person  of  great  Importance  in  his 
community,  it  is  imperative  that  he  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  political  process. 
It  would  be  incongruous  and  self-defeat- 
ing to  promote  citizenship  and  political 
involvement  among  one's  students  and 
then  to  remain  aloof  from  such  activity. 
The  teacher  exercises  significant  in- 
fluence upon  those  he  instructs.  The  child 
looks  up  to  him.  In  view  of  such  influence, 
what  effect  does  a  teacher's  noninvolve- 
ment  with,  or  Indifference  or  hostility 
toward,  the  political  have  upon  his  stu- 
dents? If  the  teacher  says.  "I  cannot  be 
bothered,"  then  why  should  the  student 
believe  that  he  must  be?  I  can  think  of  no 
more  compelling  reason  for  political  In- 
volvement by  the  teacher. 

For  the  teacher  of  history  and  govern- 
ment, the  matter  of  fostering  citizenship 
Is  of  particular  concern.  In  the  course 
of  doing  so  it  would  be  highly  remiss  of 


him  to  engage  in  party  propagandizing 
in  the  classroom.  He  would  be  derelict  in 
his  duty  as  a  teacher  to  promote  one 
party  while  demeaning  others.  That  does 
not  mean  that  he  must  avoid  all  refer- 
ences to  his  party  affiliation,  nor  that  he 
must  lesiiain  from  the  expression  of 
political  opinion.  To  do  either  would  only 
bewilder  the  child  and  frustrate  the 
teacher. 

It  does  mean,  I  think,  that  he  must  not 
force  his  particular  opinions  and  pref- 
erences upon  his  students.  It  does  mean 
that  he  should  promote  the  widest  range 
of  political  expression  in  his  class  while 
demonstrating  i^reat  tolerance  for  that 
expression.  It  does  mean  that  he  should 
emphasize  the  value  of  political  activity 
and  the  need  for  it  if  democracy  is  going 
to  work. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  democ- 
racy is  a  device  that  insures  we  shall  be 
governed  no  better  than  we  deserve.  In 
his  incisive  fashion  Mr.  Shaw  well  stated 
the  end  result  of  aemocratic  government. 
The  quality  of  that  result  rests  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  public  involvement 
ir.  politics. 

By  inculcatini,'  in  his  students  a  keen 
appreciation  tor  our  form  of  government, 
by  instillins^  in  them  a  desire  to  engage  in 
political  activity,  and  by  setting  ex- 
amples ot  positive  citizenship  themselves, 
teachers  can  and  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  goal  of  good 
G:oveniment. 


VILLAINOUS      MURDER      AND     THE 
NEED  FOR  ACTION  WITH  REASON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
villainous  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  calls  for  prompt  action  in  the 
capture  and  punishment  of  the  felon.  It 
also  calls  for  action  with  reason.  As  Dr. 
King  said  in  Wasliington  in  August  of 
1963: 

Let  us  not  wallow  in  the  v.iUey  of  despair. 

He  also  said: 

Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  free- 
dom by  drinking  from  tlie  cup  of  bitterness 

and  hatred. 

His  life  is  accepted  by  millions  here 
and  abroad  as  a  symbol  of  nonviolent  ef- 
fort for  reform,  certainly  a  noble  symbol. 
In  that  speech  Dr.  King  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  Americans  "will  not  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by 
the  content  of  their  character."  All 
Americans,  white  and  black,  can  well  en- 
dorse this  principle  as  in  the  true  aspira- 
tions of  our  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  many  years  ago 
said  there  are  reasonable  legal  limits 
even  to  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and 
cited  as  an  example  the  evil  deed  of 
shouting  "fire"  when  there  was  none,  in 
a  crowded  theater. 

Two  things  need  to  be  done  If  we  are  to 
find  an  answer  in  reason  for  the  problems 
of  racial  unrest  in  our  country.  One  is  to 
enforce  the  law.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 


looting,  murder  and  arson  in  our  big 
cities  imder  the  guise  of  racial  strife, 
but  also  to  the  provocation  of  such  by 
those  who  assert  that  if  they  seek  re- 
forms it  is  proper  to  bend  or  break  the 
law  to  call  attention  to  needed  reform  or 
to  frighten  the  Government  into  comply- 
ing with  what  they  feel  is  a  proper  objec- 
tive. Such  anarchy  can  lead  to  the  death 
of  democracy  in  our  beloved  Nation.  It 
has  done  so  before  in  history.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  an  article  in  the  March  24  edi- 
tion of  the  Sunday  New  York  News,  said: 

Several  factors  can  be  identifled  in  thla 
increasing  disrespect  for  the  law.  First  is  the 
concept  of  civil  disobedience,  a  diabolical 
doctrine  with  tragic  consequences  for  our 
society.  Proponents  of  this  theory  assert  that 
civil  disobedience  is  Justifiable  if  the  acta 
are  open,  not  violent,  respectful  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  have  the  purpose  of  focusing 
attention  on  significant  moral  issues  of  the 
day. 

To  some  individuals  imbued  with  zeal  to 
correct  abuses  in  society,  the  appeal  of  civil 
disobedience  is  great.  They  feel  they  are  only 
"bending"  the  law,  not  breaking  it — that 
their  transgressions  are  only  "minor"  and 
•unimportant." 

Suppose  every  individual  or  group  which 
believed  it  had  a  righteous  cause  did  the 
same!  What  would  happen?  Society  would 
break  down  completely. 

Besides  i-eturning  to  law  and  order  and 
its  rigid  enforcement,  we  need  to  go  for- 
ward with  legislation  and  programs 
which  will  realistically  and  with  reason 
meet  the  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
create  equal  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Instead  Congress  has  legislated 
racially  and  areawise,  and  has  created 
false  and  unattainable  hopes.  Congress 
has  by  this  course  increased  tensions  and 
frustrations  rather  than  eliminating 
them. 

In  a  democracy  based  on  reason  there 
should  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
to  enjoy  freedom  in  employment,  free- 
dom of  association,  freedom  to  own  and 
control  property  and  a  host  of  other  free- 
doms. I  see  no  reason  to  destroy  these 
freedoms  in  order  to  find  the  answers  to 
problems  which  beset  us  today.  An  ex- 
ample in  my  mail  today  is  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  who  tells  me  that  since  she 
does  not  live  in  a  specially  designated 
poverty  area,  her  retarded  child  cannot 
get  the  benefits  of  the  schooling  he  needs 
and  which  is  furnished  to  others  who 
live    in    the    designated    geographical 
boundaries.    There    would    be    nothing 
wrong  in  Federal  assistance  being  limlt- 
'  ed  to  certain  income  brackets  but  there 
is  certainly  something  wrong  in  depriv- 
ing one  citizen  of  benefits  simply  because 
of  an  arbitrary  geographical  boundary. 
I  employ  Negroes  in  my  office  staff,  ap- 
point Negro  pages,  and  nominate  Ne- 
groes to  the  academies.  As  far  as  I  know 
I  make  no  discrimination  for  or  against 
Negroes.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  They 
are  considered  on  their  individual  merits 
and  we  should  stop  enacting  laws  which 
are  designed  for  one  race,  as  this  tends 
to  divide  us  rather  than  to  unify  our 
countr:'.  The  dangers  inherent  in  our 
present  course  were  pointed  out  by  the 
recent  report  on  civil  disorders,  although 
I  must  add  that  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  that  report,  particu- 
larly their  point  of  view  that  white  peo- 
ple are  so  culpable  as  they  outline.  Ac- 
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tually  legislation  from  Congress,  Repre- 
senting many  more  whites  than  blacks 
has  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  forced 
manv  social  changes  designed  primarily 
to  help  the  Negro.  The  result  has  been 
more  strife  on  a  racial  basis,  not  less.  One 
aspect  of  the  report  I  think  was  highly 
praiseworthy.  This  is  the  part  dealing 
with  a  new  concept  of  free  enterprise- 
Government  cooperation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, regal  dless  of  race.  My  bill,  H.R. 
15870  was  the  first  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  to  cariY  out  this  recommenda- 
tion- and  I  believe  that  it  offers  more 
chance  for  good  action  with  reason  than 
any  other  measure  before  us  today. 

Finally,  we  must  be  practical  in  any 
lavs  we  enact.  What  is  most  needed  to- 
day is  understanding  and  affection  for 
our  fellow  man.  Anarchy  among  us  can- 
not aid  that  objective.  Laws  of  nature 
cannot  be  changed  by  human  laws.  Laws 
not  first  written  in  the  souls  of  men.  like 
tracings  bv  fingertips  in  wet  beach 
sands,  dissolve  by  the  force  of  the  su- 
pp!  lor  laws  of  nature. 


US     PAVILION    AT   SAN    ANTONIO'S 
HE:vTISFAIR  "68 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  -House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  was  appalled  last  night  when  read- 
ing the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Monday,  April  8,  to  find  the  following 
article  entitled  "Shocks  Many— Dis- 
pleases Lady  Bird"  written  by  Isabelle 
Shelton,  Star  staffwriter.  From  tills  ar- 
ticle it  would  appear  that  our  First  Lady. 
Mrs  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  visited  the  U.S. 
pavilion  at  San  Antonio's  HemisFair  '68 
and  foimd  there  was  being  shown  a  23- 
minute  film  about  which,  she  is  alleged 
to  have  said,  "showed  all  of  the  minuses, 
but  none  of  the  plusses  of  American  Ufe 
today."  It  is  alleged  that  this  film  fea- 
tures choked  highways,  nauseatingly 
polluted  rivers,  frightful  slums,  both 
black  and  white,  and  equally  depressing 
rural  poverty  scenes.  One  last  riot  scene 
looked  all  too  much  like  those  that  flared 
in  several  cities  across  America  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1967,  known  as 
Public  Law  89-697,  appropriated  S6,750  - 
000  for  a  proper  and  substantial  U.S. 
exhibit  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
area  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  handles  this  sort  of  thing,  has 
gone  off  base,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  C.  R.  Smith,  wiU  soon  shake 
up  the  area.  ^    ^  ,, 

The  article  that  I  referred  to  follows. 
(From  the  WashinKton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  8.  19681 
Shocks  Many— Displeases  Lady   Bird 

(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 
San  Antonio.— Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  ruf- 
fled some  feathers  in  the  U.S.  Commerce  de- 


partment over  the  weekend  by  taking  excep- 
tion to  the  nim  -US."  which  is  the  pride  of 
tlie  official  United  States  piivllion  at  San  An- 
tonio's Hemlsf&ir  '68 

The  First  Ladv.  who  viewed  the  film  after 
officially  opening  both  the  fair  and  the  U  S. 
pavilion  Saturday,  told  reporters  she  lound 
the  presentation  -Vfry  strong  and  artistic," 
but  lacking  in  balance,  because  it  left  out 
"The  element  of  hope  " 

The  23-mlnute  lilm— A  somewhat  stark 
presentation  of  the  nation's  unsolved  prob- 
lems, including  racial  prejudice— "Showed  all 
of  the  minuses,  but  none  of  the  plusses"  of 
American  lite  todav,  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"We  haven't  solved  all  our  problems,  but 
we  arc  awake  and  busy,"  she  commented. 

SPOKESMEN    REPLY 

Spokesmen  ur  tlie  p.ivlllon-a  project  of 
the  Commerce  clep.irtmenf.s  exposition 
stafi'— replied  t;ictf\illv  yesterday  that  they 
thought  ihe  First  Lady  had  missed  the  point 
the  film  Keeks  t-o  convf  y. 

The  rest  of  exhibits  In  the  U.S.  Pavilion 
tell  the  •  affirmative"  ttory  of  US.  progress, 
the  spokesmen  said. 

The  film,  employing  magnificent  camera 
teclmique.  and  projected  almo.-t  overpower- 
ing :n  X  14  toot  curved  .'.creen.  concentrates 
on  the  seamier  side  of  the  life  In  the  U.S  A 

Startling  and  arresting  film  footage  of  un- 
E-,poiled  lc>rests  and  mountains— what  tfie 
narrator  calls  the  "Virgin  wilderness  . 
waiting,  l:;e  wakened  by  western  man"-  the 
film  then  switches  to  the  wor.'=t  a.'ipects  of 
America  today. 


AMERICA   TODAY 

There  are  choked  liighways.  nauseatingly 
polluted  rivers,  frlshtful  slums,  both  black 
and  white,  and  equally  depressing  rural  pov- 
erty scenes.  One  race  riot  scene  looked  all  too 
much  like  those  that  flared  in  several  cities 
across  America  the  last  few  days. 

One  particularlv  memorable  sequence 
shows  a  well-dressed,  attractive  Negro  fam- 
ily of  four  moving  int^  a  liouse  in  a  !>;eas- 
ant-lonking  obviou'=ly  white  neighborhood. 

The  film  does  not  show  any  violence  being 
committed  bv  the  white  families  toward 
their  new  neighbors,  but  it  portra\-B  their 
hostilitv  with  chilling  effect  by  simply  re- 
cording" the  expression  on  their  faces  as  the 
realization  dawns  on  them  that  they  now 
for  the  first  time  will  have  Negro  neighbor*. 

Commerce  department  officials  at  the  U.S. 
Pavilion  -sav  the  film  was  deliberately  de- 
signed to  have  Just  the  kind  of  "Sock  in  the 
eye  effect"  it  apparently  h.id  on  Mrs.  John- 
son. ,      ,       . 

".She  doesn't  need  to  be  hit  over  the  head 
with  our  unsolved  problems;  we  know  she 
and  her  husband  are  working  every  day  to 
solve  them,"  said  the  spokesman. 

"But  millions  of  Americans  do  need  such 
a  Jab,"  he  said. 

The  time  is  past  when  this  nation  should 
lust  brag  over  and  over  about  what  it  has 
achieved.  "We  do  have  great  problems  leftr- 
and  they  can  onlv  be  solved  when  Americans 
face  up  "to  them,  and  insist  that  the  govern- 
ment do  something  about  them. 

MOVE    TO    ACTION 

"We  want  the  four  million  or  so  Americans 
who  will  see  this  film  to  go  away  saying  and 
feeling,  "Let's  quit  passing  the  buck  to 
Washington  to  solve  these  problems.  It's  our 
country  and  we've  got  to  solve  them." 

Most  of  the  38  European  Journalists  for 
whom  Mrs.  Johnson  is  conducting  a  five-day 
tour  of  Texas  said  they  found  the  film  very- 
impressive,  but  a  few  of  them  also  thought 
the  message  was  almost  too  strong. 

ROUGH  ON  AMERICANS 

"I  admire  you  for  It,  but  my  God  you 
Americans  are  rough  on  yourselves"  said  one 

British  editor.  ^  ».,   »  «,„ 

"I  hope  vou  don't  plan  to  send  that  film 
overseas,  especially  to  developing  nations 
where  the  people  are  unsophisticated  about 
the  U.S.,"  said  another.  Most  people  in  Eu- 


rope would  probably  recogni/e  that  you  are 
Just  showing  one  -side  ul  America,  not  all  of 
It.  But  un.>^ophl.slicated  people  in  Asia  and 
Africa  would  think  tins  is  Anioric.i. 

Pavilion  officials  say  there  arc  .ibsciutely 
no  plans  to  lihow  the  lilm  abroad — that  it  Is 
intended  to  wake  up"  Hc-mislalr-roers.  the 
great  majority  of  whom  they  expect  to  be 
citizens  III  the  U.S. 

The  lilm— which  pavilion  official?  admit 
thev  knew  'would  ciuse  controversy"— was 
produced  by  Francis  Thompson,  who  won  an 
ucademv  award  in  1906  lor  tlie  l.iest  docu- 
mentary short  subject.  The  winning  him  was 
"To  Be  Alivf."  one  of  the  mo.^t  popular  at- 
tractions at  New  York's  World's  Fair,  where 
It  was  a  part  of  the  Johnson's  Wax  exhibit. 

Pavilion  officials  added  an  ironic  icotnute 
above  the  film,  the  sequence  showing  the 
Negro  laniily  moving  lo  a  white  neighbor- 
hood wftA  tienulne.  they  said,  to  the  extent 
that  It  was  a  genuine  white  neighborhood 
(In  San  Francisco),  i.nd  the  white  i>ersons 
who  are  shown  reacting  actually  did  live 
there. 

HEAL    SITUATKlN 

Only  the  Negro  family  members  were  hired 
.ictors.  A  white  friend  of  producer  Thompson 
agreed  to  lend  his  house  lor  tlie  purpo.se.  ,.nd 
his  white  neighbors  really  did  think  a  Negro 
f.imily  was  movlnt?:  into  their  mid.st.  iThe 
film  crew  later  obtained  their  agreement 
to  have  their  laces  shown.  > 

What  the  film  does  not  show,  "Because  we 
thoueht  it  too  strong."  pavilion  spokesmen 
added,  was  the  aftermath  the  next  morning, 
when  the  hou.se  was  plastered  with  paint 
and  rotten  tomatoes  " 

The  final  ironv.  It  was  .added,  was  the  fate 
of  cameraman  Hugh  O'Connor,  to  whom  the 
lilm  is  dedicated  at  the  beginning. 

After  O'Connor  finished  the  San  Francisco 
sequence  he  went  to  Appalachla  to  film  .some 
of  the  poverty  shots,  where  he  "Was  mur- 
dered by  a  m.-irksman  who  didn't  think  his 
povertv  should  be  shown." 

The  trial  of  the  man  charged  with  the 
killing  is  still  pending. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader  of 
his  i>eople  has  fallen.  Words  are  Inade- 
quate to  express  the  grief  of  each  of  us 
at  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  on  t>e- 
half  of  our  Nation.  Many  others,  too, 
have  spoken  out  publicly  on  this  tragedy 
of  our  times.  Some  liave  elected  to  ex- 
press their  dismay  and  sadness  privately, 
often  in  silent  prayer  at  home  or  at 
church. 

The  common  council  of  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Is  not  meeting  In  reg- 
ular session  this  week.  But  Councilman 
Horace  C.  Johnson  of  the  Masten  dis- 
trict has  filed  a  formal  adjournment  res- 
olution to  be  used  at  the  meeting  on 

April  16. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  adapted  from  the 
praycrof  St.  Joseph: 
The  Lord  made  Martin  an  instrument  of  his 

peace. 
Where  there  was  hatred,  he  sowed  love. 
Where  there  v.-as  injury,  pardon. 
Where  there  was  doubt,  faith. 
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Where  there  was  despair,  hope. 

Where  there  was  darkness,  light. 

Where  there  was  sadness.  Joy. 

He  did  not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as 
to  console. 

To  be  understood  as  to  understand. 

To  be  loved  as  to  love. 

For  It  was  In  Martin's  giving  that  he  re- 
ceived. 

It  was  in  his  pardoning  that  he  was  par- 
doned. 

And,  It  was  in  his  dying  that  he  was  born 
to  eternal  life. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:  That  when  this 
Council  adjourn  today,  that  It  adjourn  m 
loving  memory  of  a  great  man,  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican and  a  true  and  faithful  child  of  God — 
Martin  Luther  King. 


SLAYING  OF  DR.  KING 

Mr.  KEITH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker  the  senseless 
slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
deprived  America  of  one  of  its  great  lead- 
ers. Dr.  King  preached  a  philosophy  of 
nonviolence.  While  it  is  true  that  vio- 
lence often  followed  this  man  of  peace, 
he  would  have  been  horrified  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  rioting  and  looting  that 
broke  out  upon  the  news  of  his  as.sassina- 
tlon.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to 
point  out  that  such  violence  hurts  rather 
than  helps  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so 
devote.  Dr.  Kint;  taught  us  all,  white 
and  black,  the  precept  of  nonviolence  in 
achle\ing  social  progress. 

We  should  not  tolerate  nor  condone  the 
criminal  lawlessness  which  is  scarring 
our  Nation.  It  is  vicious,  destructive,  and 
totally  alien  to  the  great  traditions  of  this 
country  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  man 
in  whose  name  it  is  being  done.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  the  looting  and  riot- 
ing—but there  can  be  no  excuse  or  Jus- 
tification for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  designed  to  achieve  social 
progress  through  the  lawful  processes  of 
government.   Martin   Luther   King   be- 
lieved in  America  and  its  promise.  He 
knew  and  taught  the  power  of  peaceful 
change.    Prompt   passage   of   this   civil 
rights  legislation  is  another  step  in  real- 
izing Dr.  King's  "dream"  that  no  one  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  hJs  skin.  There- 
fore, Mr,  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
House  approval  of  the  Senate  bill  as  it 
stands,  despite  my  belief  that  it  could  be 
improved  In  a  House-Senate  conference. 
My  record  of  support  for  civil  rights 
legislation  dates  back  to  my  days  in  the 
Massachusetts  State   Senate.   There,   I 
chaired  the  committee  that  was  largely 
responsible   for    making    Massachusetts 
open-housing  law  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  in  the  counti-y.  Dur- 
ing my  10  years  in  this  Chamber,  I  have 
voted  for  every  civil  rights  bill  to  come 
before  us.  My  vote  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1968  will  be  a  continuation  of  that 
record. 
Mr.   Speaker,   the  four  major   dally 


newspapers  serving  my  congressional 
district  have  all  carried  excellent  anal- 
yses of  the  race  crisis  confronting  our 
country.  Because  this  press  points  out 
both  the  futility  of  violence  and  the  need 
for  prompt  action  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  to  all,  I  include  these  editorials  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  pxjint: 
[From  Che  Qulncv  i  Mass  )  Patriot  Ledger, 
Mar.  13,  1968] 
F.MR  Housing 

Tlie  US.  Sen.ite  has  acted  responsibly 
In  passing  a  civil  rights  bill  containing  im- 
portant provisions  to  end  discrimination  In 
the  sale  or  renwl  of  about  80  percent  of  the 
nation's  housing. 

While  Congress  enacted  a  number  of 
needed  civil  rights  measures  in  the  early 
1960s,  it  has  previously  shied  from  a  strong 
federal  fair  housing  law.  A  hard  battle  was 
f'.ught  in  1966.  but  lair  housing  legislation 
was  sliredded  by  .i  number  of  House  amend- 
ments, .ind  the  sham  bill  that  emerged  for- 
;ur.ate;v    was    killed    by    the   Senate. 

The  present  measure  attracted  sufficient 
.senatorial  support  to  shut  off  a  filibuster  on 
the  fourth  cloture  .utempt  this  year.  It  Is 
prcba'oiy  the  strongest  that  could  be  ap- 
provixi  by  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The  rights 
bill  contains  not  only  fair  housing  provi- 
sions, but  a  number  of  other  measures. 

They  include  penalties  of  up  to  10  years  In 
prison  and  a  SlO.OOO  fine  for  persons  con- 
victed 01  Intimidating  or  injuring  civil  rights 
worker.5  and  Negroes  in  housing,  schooling, 
jury  duty,  public  lacilitles.  voting  or  regis- 
tering to  vote:  so-called  ".inti-not"  measures, 
maiclng  it  ;  federal  crime  to  travel  from 
one  state  to  another  with  the  intent  to  In- 
cite a  riot,  or  to  make,  transport  or  demon- 
strate the  use  of  firearms  or  explosives  meant 
for  use  in  a  not.  and  the  extension  of  broad 
rights  to  American  Indians  in  their  deal- 
ings with  tribal  governments,  the  courts  and 
sutte.  local  and  federal  governments. 

But  the  kev  provision  outlaws  housing  dis- 
crimination. The  measure  would  eliminate 
racial  barriers  in  housing  by  three  stages: 

Housing  built  with  federal  assistance.  In- 
cluding insured  mortgage  loans  tinder  VA 
and  FHA  programs,  would  be  covered  ujjon 
enactment. 

Effective  Dec.  31,  1968,  all  dwellings  would 
be  covered  except  owner-occupied  dwel- 
lings of  four  or  less  units. 

Effective  Dec.  31,  1969,  discrimination 
would  be  outlawed  for  all  owner-occupied 
housing  except  those  sold  without  the  serv- 
ices of  real  estate  brokers  or  agents,  provid- 
ing the  owner  did  not  tise  discriminatory 
advertising. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  authorized  to  at- 
tempt conciliation  when  problems  of  alleged 
discrimination  arise.  If  that  falls,  civil  suits 
could  be  brought  by  individuals  or  the  at- 
torney general.  When  fully  In  operation,  the 
proposed  law  would  cover  about  52.6  million 
of  the  nations  65  million  housing  units, 
whereas  the  1966  House  bill  would  have  ex- 
cluded nearly  37  million  housing  units,  61.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  then. 

Fittingly,  the  civil  rights  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  a  strong  bipartisan  majority  vote 
of  42  Democrats  and  29  RepublicanG  for,  17 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans  opposed. 
No-.'",  the  Houi.e  r-houlct  follow  t'lie  example  of 
the  Senate  and  .tpprove  this  important  bill. 

I  From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 

Timei.  Apr.  5,  1968 1 

De.^th  of  .\  Man  or  Peace 

The  death  by  violence  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  leading  exponent  of  nonviolence. 
Is  far  more  than  a  shocking  tragedy  of  Inter- 
national proi>ortion. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  a  bludgeon-like  warning 
to  Americans  that  in  less  than  five  years 
assassins   have   slain   not   only   a  President 


and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  but  several 
other  civil  rights  leaders  as  well — and  all 
this  in  a  nation  that  once  stood  as  a  model 
of  orderly,  popular  government  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

It  may  be  argued  that  one  sick  man  killed 
Dr.  King,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  so.  Yet 
the  assassination  occurred  against  a  back- 
ground of  looting,  riots,  seizure  of  college 
buildings  by  students,  defiance  of  law- 
enforcement  offlcers,  and  challenging  of  the 
law  Itself,  not  only  in  areas  of  civil  rights, 
but  In  many  others  as  well. 

The  temper  of  these  trj-ing  times  seems  to 
point  increasingly  to  a  belief  that  litigation 
Is  too  leisurely;  that  law  need  not  be  obeyed 
if  one  disagrees  with  it,  and  that  violence  Is 
an  acceptable  way  to  achieve  quick  action. 

Brutality,  turmoil  in  the  streets,  ugly  re- 
fusal to  listen  to  or  tolerate  divergent  view, 
Impatience  with  reason — these  are  the  dis- 
tressing hallmarks  of  our  chaotic  era. 

Yet  solution  to  our  problem  does  not  He 
in  any  such  direction  and  the  vast  reason- 
able majority  of  Americans,  black  and  white, 
North  and  South,  rich  and  poor,  must  re- 
verse this  trend,  must  repudiate  the 
thoughtless  and  easy  resort  to  gun  and 
molotov  cocktail  if  we  are  to  progress,  rather 
than  regress. 

This  certainly  Is  what  Dr.  King  would 
have  advised. 

The  second  major  concern  produced  by 
his  death  is  the  vacuum  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ership. 

Should  advocates  of  violence,  certainly  in 
the  minority,  seize  this  opportunity  to  re- 
direct the  rights  movement  toward  courses 
aimed  at  angry  confrontation  and  purpose- 
less destruction,  it  would  heighten  racism 
and  thwart  much  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  King  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate 
such  a  shift,  especially  in  his  name. 

Hosea  Williams,  one  of  Dr.  King's  aides, 
commenting  on  the  death  of  this  man  of 
peace,  said,  "Within  the  framework  of  non- 
violence, we  must  strive  more  than  ever,  we 
must  work  harder  than  ever,  to  achieve  all 
of  his  goals." 

This  is  the  course  we  must  seek,  honing 
that  most  of  the  Negroes  of  .'America  will  be 
able  to  accept  Dr.  King's  death  for  precisely 
what  it  is — a  terrible.  Isolated  action  reflect- 
ing the  view  of  one  deranged  mind,  and  not 
by  any  means  a  pattern  to  which  any  num- 
ber of  .Americans  could  subscribe. 

If  good  can  come  out  of  evil.  It  may  be 
that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  which 
Negro  will  succeed  Dr.  King  as  peaceful 
leader. 

For  if  his  death  proves  to  be  the  fusing 
force  in  behalf  of  civil  rights  that  it  ought 
to  be,  he  may  be  followed,  not  only  by  Negro 
leaders,  but  by  American  leaders,  both  black 
and  white,  who  will  perpetuate  his  precepts. 

[Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise] 
Dr.  Martin  Lxtther  King 

The  news  from  Memphis  was  like  the  news 
from  Dallas  had  been. 

A  leader  of  his  people  had  been  shot  and 
killed. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  leader  of 
the  responsible  Negroes  of  this  country.  He 
was  the  holder  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

Dr.  King  preached  non-violence  and  the 
grim  irony  of  his  death  was  it  triggered  waves 
of  violence  throughout  the  country. 

A  hymn  of  hatred  In  the  mourning  for  a 
minister  of  peace. 

Dr.  King  had  said.  "I  have  a  dream  that 
my  four  little  children  will  one  day  live  in 
a  nation  where  they  will  not  be  judged  by 
the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character." 

The  assassin's  bullet  that  killed  Dr.  King 
could  not  kill  that  dream. 

Now  we  must  face  the  challenges  of  the 
racial  equality  with  an  even  greater  deter- 
mination   to   bring   into   reality   Dr.   King's 
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dream  that  no  one  he  Judced  by  the  color  of 
his  skin 

IFiom  the  Cape  Cod   i  Mass  t   Standard- 
Times.  Apr  5.  1968 1 
Words  .^re  Ft'TU.E 

A  =eii.se  of  deep  tragedy  again  stalked  mil- 
lions of  American  hnmes  when  word  of  the 
sniper  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
flashed.  _  .  ,  . 

Words  seem  so  futile  after  a  crime  which 
every  '.ne  but  the  peri)etrator  deplores.  Hand- 
wrliiglns;  in  the  wake  of  the  event  only  whips 
the  emotions  to  storm  pitch  but  settles  noth- 
ing and.  despite  the  intensity  of  grief,  never 
seems  to  prevent  a  duplication. 

The  murder  of  Dr.  King  is  on  a  par  with 
the  happenings  of  Dallas,  a  national  calamity 
to  the  highest  degree  Dr  King  had  a  fine 
mind  regardless  of  what  one  thought  about 
his  policres.  A  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  apostle 
of  n.'inviolence  m  r.icial  conflict,  his  was  a 
mind  that,  at  39.  the  coiuUry  can  ill  afford 
to  lose,  a  parallel  with  the  late  President 
Kenned v  of  Hvannis  Port. 

Happening  onlv  months  before  the  prom- 
ised -long,  hot  summer"  and  with  a  heated 
presidential  camppign  m  the  making,  Mem- 
phis   has    suddenly    heightened    n.,tionwide 

tension.  ,  .     . 

The  United  States  faces  one  of  the  greatest 

challenges    in    its    history.   The    trend    that 

spawns  sniping  by  gunfire  must  be  reversed. 


PASS  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    REIFEL.    Mi'.    Speaker,    I    uigc 
passage— as  quickly  as  possible— of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill. 

In  the  past,  we  nave  acted  to  create  or 
to  enforce  prohibitions  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  in  public  education 
and  other  federally  assisted  programs,  in 
public  accommodations,  and  in  employ- 
ment. There  is,  however,  one  ma.jor  area 
where  Federal  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion is  lacking.  I  refer  to  the  area  of 
housing. 

No  one  suggests  that  enactment  ol  a 
Fedeial  fair  housing  law  v<Vd  mean 
prompt  elimination  of  urban  ghettos.  No 
single  piece  of  legislation  is  the  solution 
of  such  a  complex  problem.  However,  a 
fair  housing  statute  will  have  great  sig- 
nificance, practical  as  well  as  symbolic. 
The  s^-mbolic  aspect  is  that  Congress 
will  be  demonstrating  that  it  does  not 
accept  as  tolerable  any  longer  the  pat- 
terns of  racial  segregation  in  housing. 
We  will  make  clear  once  again  our  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  practical  aspect  is  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  voluntary  compliance  with  and, 
when  necessary,  enforcement  of  the 
statute,  many  Americans  will  for  the 
first  time  be  free  from  racial  and  religi- 
ous discrimination  when  they  seek  a 
place  to  live.  This  will  benefit  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups. 
By  helping  to  make  real  our  democratic 
ideals,  it  will  benefit  our  entire  Nation. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .     ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  victor>- 
at  Khe-sanh  is  one  of  the  nio.st  .signifi- 
cant victories  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States— indeed  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  histoid  of  the  tree  worid. 
American  and  allied  forces  achieved  a 
truly  overwhelming  victory.  This  victory 
was   accomplished   by   a    united   effort. 
American  forces — composed  of  marines. 
Army,  and  Air  Force— i>erformed  mag- 
nificently. Forty  thousand  crack  profes- 
sional North  Vietnamese  troops- invad- 
ers and  aggressors— were  forced  to  flee 
the  scene  of  battle.  The  B-d'2  s  played  a 
major  role  in  'Lhe  victory  at  Kliesanh, 
pulverizing   enemy    concentrations    and 
strong  points  around  the  Khesanh  perim- 
eter.   Army    artillery    outside    Khesanh 
perfoi-med  .superbly.  Of  course,  the  splen- 
did defen.se  of  the  marines  at  Khesanh 
is  without  any  superior  in  the  annals  of 
warfare.  . 

Our  victory  at  Khesanh  ranks  witli 
Gettysburg.  Tours,  Anzio,  and  perhaps 
Waterloo  and  other  great  battles  in  the 
history  of  tlie  free  world.  It  is  particu- 
larly .significant  victory  in  the  nistory 
of  free  peoples.  It  is  a  victory  over  lotah- 
tarianism,  aggression,  and  terror  in  its 
most  sinister  form.  The  victory  at  Khe- 
sanh is  a  justification  of  the  military 
strategy  and  tactics  of  Gen.  William 
Childs  Westmoreland. 

Bv  holding  Khesanh,  ma.sses  of  Com- 
munist invaders  were  tied  down  and  pre- 
vented from  joining  m  the  Tet  offensive. 
The  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  General  Westmoreland  to 
hold  Khesanh  denied  the  Communists 
.shorter  supply  routes,  reinforcements 
and  equipment  that  they  .sorely  needed 
for  their  February  offensive  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  great  allied  victory  over 
the  Communists  in  that  offensive. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  moaners, 
the  groaners,  pessimists,  doubters,  and 
peace  demonstrators,  and  pacifists  re- 
centlv  said  that  Khe.sanh  would  be  an- 
other Dienbienphu?  Where  are  they  to- 
day? Where  are  those  in  high  places  here 
in 'Washington  who  recently  toured  the 
countrv  predicting  disaster  and  escala- 
tion of  the  war  before  screaming,  yelling 
exponents  of  disunity  and  dissent? 

Khesanh  is  a  turning  point  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker.  Khesanh 
is  proof  that  this  Nation  is  no  paper  tiger 
and  that  we  can  win  the  type  war  chosen 
by  the  Commimist  close  to  his  own  base. 
Some  in  high  places  said  we  could  not 
win.  General  de  Gaulle  said  we  could  not 
win  We  are  winning  and  Khesanh  is  the 
answer  to  those  who  would  undermine 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Jones    of    Alabama.    Mr.    Fallon.    Mr. 
Cramer.       Mr.       MrEwEN,      and      Mr. 

SrHWENOEL. 


AMERICAN   VICTORY   AT  KHESANH 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


APPOINTMENT     OF     MEMBERS     OF 
NATIONAL    VISITORS    FACILITIES 
ADVISORY    COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202<a) .  Public  Law  90- 
264.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Visitors  Facilities  AdvLsorv- 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 


CONGRESSMAN  VANIK  REPORTS  ON 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPE.^KER  pio  tempoie  iMr  P.^T- 
TENt.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
VanikI  is  itM'Ofinized  lor  30  miiuites. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  citizens  of  America  and  the 
worid  have  witnessed  a  hiih-speed.  com- 
uiiter  aec  movement  of  .significant  hls- 
lorical  events  without  precedence  in 
modern  limes.  Within  the  span  of  slight- 
ly over  a  .-inule  month,  Americans  wit- 
nes-sed  the  withdrawal  of  three  major 
.■anciidates  tor  the  Presidency— Gov. 
George  Rornncy  and  Gov.  Nel.son  Rocke- 
feller withdrew  their  bids  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  while  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  announced  his  withdrawal 
as  a  Democratic   candidate   to  .succeed 

him.self.  . 

Dramatic  chaniies  are  in  the  air.  Tne 
people  Will  no  lonyer  toleraU-  irustratlng 
delays  in  the  .so'.ution  of  ijublic  iirob- 
It-ms  at  every  level  of  govei'iiment.  .\  so- 
ciety which  beans  witnrss  to  instant  his- 
toiy  on  the  television  .screen  aiid  the 
radio  demands  Instant  action  on  the 
problems  of  the  countrj-  and  the  world. 

The  decision  made  by  President  John- 
.son  on  March  31  to  lead  America  to- 
ward ])eace  in  Vietnam  at  the  price  of 
hi.^  future  tenure  was  a  call  on  every 
man's  eouraur  to  put  country  above  .self. 
The  conta-ion  of  this  kind  of  intccrity 
In  hi2h  office  could  well  Decome  the  tonic 
for  the  development  of  new  -oals  lor 
Amei-icans  at  home  and  abroad.  It  ex- 
tends the  linpes  of  the  late  President 
JchnF.  Kennfdv. 

VIFTNAM 

Of  course  the  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment centers  around  our  hopes  for 
I3eace  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  pray  that 
the  President's  .search  for  peace  will  suc- 
ceed. On  March  20,  I  took  the  floor  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  urge  the 
cessation  of  the  bomblna  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  first  step  toward  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  war.  I  also  urged  the  estab- 
lishm^ent  of  defensible  enclaves  to  reduce 
the  combat  expo.sure  of  American  troops 
and  to  protect  the  civilian  innocents 
trom  the  carnage  of  war.  I  stated: 

I  do  not  'oelieve  that  we  can  immediately 
leave  Vietn,im  Our  presence  mav  ^ave  mil- 
lions of  human  tx>lnas  and  leave  the  destiny 
of  the  countrv  In  the  hands  of  Us  people. 
Our  enrlaved  presence  may  deter  military 
overthrows  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 
More  importantly,  our  presence  may  deter 
a  Cninese  acgression  into  India,  which  has 
the  potential  of  developma  ir.to  a  hundred 
Vietnams. 

The  full  text  of  my  statement  is  avail- 
able on  request. 

WORLD    DIPLOMACY 

1  do  not  believe  that  America  can 
retreat  from  its  role  in  worid  leadership 
to  a  "Fortress  .America."  The  demon- 
strated frailty  of  the  peacekeeping  capac- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  organization 
must  now  be  our  major  concern.  The 
troubles  and  the  sickness  of  any  one 
partner  in  the  community  of  nations  will 
find  its  way  to  our  door.  The  United  Na- 
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tions  must  be  strengthened  and  this 
should  be  the  first  order  of  business  after 
Vietnam  so  that  we  are  not  again  placed 
in  the  present  dilemma. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  must 
reconsider  our  military  commitments 
around  the  world  and  look  toward  a 
reduction  of  the  vast  numbers  of  troops 
presently  committed  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem can  be  very  substantially  met  by 
more  effective  use  of  manpower  with 
modern  equipment. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Last  June  when  the  State  of  Israel 
made  its  momentous  plea  for  national 
integrity,  I  immediately  urged  support 
for  the  State  of  Israel— not  as  a  matter 
of  treaty  or  legal  commitment,  but  as 
a  matter  of  conscience — our  obligation  to 
democracy's  showcase  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  in  Vietnam,  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  totally  inadequate. 
Last  year's  short-term  militai-y  victory 
aflfords  no  real' security  to  Israel.  The 
Soviet  /earmament  of  the  Arab  world 
with  more  ..modern  weapons  multiplies 
the  threat  of  future  trouble.  On  March 
27.  I  protested  in  Congress  against  the 
sale  of  American  weapons  to  the  state 
of  Jordan.  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  these 
weapons  will  not  be  used  against  Israel. 
It  is  shameful  for  America  to  assume  the 
role  of  gunmaker  to  the  kings  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  dictators  of  Latin 
America.  I  will  continue  vigorous  efforts 
to  oppose  such  indefensible  action  by  our 
country. 

nSC.\L    INTEGRITY    AND    THE    SURTAX 

In  addition  to  the  20,000  lives  and 
100,000  casualties,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
served  to  place  our  Nation  on  a  collision 
course  with  financial  disaster.  In  fiscal 

1965,  our  efforts  cost   $103  million.   In 

1966,  the  expenditure  ran  to  SB  billion. 
In  1967,  the  cost  of  the  war  ran  to  S20'2 
billion.  In  fiscal  1968  the  cost  rose  to  S25 
billion.  The  projection  for  fiscal  1969 
which  beuins  Jily  1  of  1968  is  estimated 
at  S30  billion. 

The  American  economy  is  not  equipped 
to  permit  this  kind  of  nonproductive  ex- 
penditure, three  times  the  present  an- 
nual expenditure  for  education  and  wel- 
fai-e.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  war 
on  poverty  is  equal  to  the  expenditure 
involved  in  36  days  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Recent  events  in  London  and  Paris 
reveal  that  the  free  world  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  collapse  of  our  economy 
than  the  military  outcome  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  they  can  isolate  themselves 
from  our  mUitary  involvement,  they  can- 
not remain  isolated  from  our  financial 
collapse,  which  would  bring  them  down 
with  us.  In  the  world  of  economics,  the 
domino  theory  works  with  shocking  ac- 
cm'acy  and  certainty. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  cannot  support  a 
tax  increase  to  expand  or  escalate  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Nor  can  I  sup- 
port the  termination  or  further  cutback 
of  programs  designed  to  meet  the  urban 
crisis  and  the  problems  of  educating  and 
training  Americans  to  achieve  self-sup- 
port. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  possible  course  is  a  limitation  on 


our  Vietnam  involvement  directed  to- 
ward settlement.  Any  other  course  leads 
toward  the  brutal  conmiitment  of  addi- 
tional thou.sands  of  American  lives  and 
the  danger  of  financial  collapse — not 
only  fur  America— but  to:  the  free  world. 

THE   URBAN   PROBLEM 

These  times  call  for  prompt  action  on 
the  uiimet  needs  of  America  which  over- 
whelm our  metropolitan  communities.  No 
citizen  or  community  can  be  disassocia- 
ted from  responsibility.-  However,  civic 
respoixsibility  is  two-fold.  Civil  disturb- 
ances cannot  be  condoned.  However,  no 
community,  its  citizens,  or  its  legislators 
should  be  permitted  to  overlook  the  need 
for  compassionate  legislation  to  face  up 
to  the  problem. 

EDUCATION 

Excellence  in  education  is  a  mandatory 
national  goal  if  we  are  to  meet  our  basic 
problems.  The  tax  base  of  every  com- 
munity, larse  and  small,  is  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  skyrocketing  demands  of 
modern  educational  needs.  New  burdens 
exist  which  were  never  contemplated 
before.  Existint;  local  rf>sources  will  have 
to  be  .supplemented  for  facilities,  curric- 
ulum development,  textbook  purchases 
and  teacher  training:  if  all  children  are  to 
obtain  a  competitive  education. 

Since  1962.  under  the  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  we 
have  developed  an  educational  program 
which  begins  to  meet  these  massive 
problems.  The  school  systems  of  Cleve- 
land. Parma.  East  Cleveland,  and  Euclid 
among  others  have  begun  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  programs  in  educa- 
tional excellence.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
see  that  the  schools  of  our  metropolitan 
area  utilize  their  fair  share  of  these  re- 
sources. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  some 
private  colleges  in  the  Cleveland  area 
are  already  receiving  over  60  percent  of 
their  operating  budgets  from  Federal 
programs  directed  toward  quality  edu- 
cation. Tuition  payments  provide  less 
than  15  percent  of  these  costs.  In  today's 
competitive  market  for  teaching  talent, 
this  Federal  support  has  become  critical. 
Private  endowment  and  tuition  can  no 
longer  maintain  teaching  talent  of 
quality.  Modern  higher  education  is  be- 
ing sustained  on  the  low-cost  Interest 
federally  supported  student  loan  pro- 
grams, scholarship  grants  and  research 
fellowships  which  help  provide  the  in- 
structors. My  office  has  available  upon 
request  a  complete  analysis  of  federally 
.sponsored  student  loan,  grant,  and  fel- 
low.ship  programs. 

AREA    DEVELOPMENT    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  growth  of  our  metropolitan  area 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  comparable 
places  in  America.  The  need  for  area- 
wide  planning  is  a  factor.  A  sensible, 
balanced  transportation  system  Is  a  key 
factor.  The  rapid  transit  extension  to  the 
Hopkins  Airport — the  first  connection 
between  mass  and  air  transit — is  a  be- 
ginning. A  countywide  transit  system 
which  I  urged  over  3  years  ago  is 
more  necessary.  With  the  continued  dif- 
fusion of  our  metropolitan  population, 
we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  super- 
highway approach  which  consumes  vast 
land  area  and  destroys  community  life. 


Our  new  port  authority  must  now  de- 
velop plans  lor  the  vast  expansion  of  our 
IDort.  If  the  severe  competition  of  neigh- 
boring ports  is  to  be  met,  we  must  com- 
plete plans  without  delay  so  that  we  can 
proceed  for  early  commitment  on  Federal 
allocations  and  determine  the  level  of 
State  and  local  commitment  required  to 
complete  the  job. 

Industrial  development  and  the  jobs 
which  we  will  need  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  such  planning.  In  addition,  we 
must  cope  with  competition  from  abroad, 
and  deal  more  effectively  with  competi- 
tion based  solely  upon  lower  labor 
standards.  As  an  example,  I  recently 
pointed  out  that  a  Cleveland  company 
lost  defense  work  to  Canada  based  on  a 
lower  bid  which  resulted  solely  from 
lower  labor  standards.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
expect  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  sup- 
port American  defense  production  in 
Canada  under  rules  which  discriminate 
against  American  labor  and  industry  and 
compound  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

CONGRE-SSIONAI.    RE.jPONSIBILlTV 

The  dimensions  of  a  Congressman's 
task  have  multiplied  as  the  needs  of  our 
community  have  grown.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  cosponsor  a  bill  by  adding  a 
name  to  another  colleague's  effort.  Nor 
does  a  speech  make  a  law.  The  represent- 
ative in  Congress  must  draft  legislative 
goals  based  upon  needs  supported  by 
facts.  He  must  prepare  testimony  on  leg- 
islative needs  and  orient  national  goals 
to  his  community.  My  ofHce  has  devel- 
oped annual  Federal  expenditure  studies 
which  detail  local  involvement  or  non- 
involvement  in  every  existing  Federal 
program.  In  this  w^ay.  I  am  able  to  go 
before  congressional  committees  with 
clearcut  examples  of  how  our  metropoli- 
tan area  continues  to  be  shortchanged 
on  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  fiscal  year  of  1966,  we  re- 
ceived from  Federal  sources  only  59.6 
cents  for  every  tax  dollar  paid  in  Cuya- 
hoga County.  This  was  a  reduction  of  4 
cents  over  fiscal  1965.  We  must  aggres- 
sively pursue  our  rightful  share  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue  in  the  form  of  job-pro- 
ducing contracts,  educational  programs 
and  area  development.  My  Federal  ex- 
penditure studies  for  this  fiscal  year  are 
currently  being  released  and  are  avail- 
able at  your  library. 

WATER    AND    AIR    POLLtTTION 

Public  indignation  over  the  terrible 
•condition  of  Lake  Erie  continues  to  be 
met  with  official  apathy.  It  is  the  most 
critical  water  pollution  problem  of  the 
world.  We  may  become  the  largest  com- 
munity of  bottled  water  users  in  America. 

After  much  struggle  and  over  initial 
objections  of  the  State  government,  we 
brought  in  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Conference  in  1965.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  getting  Federal  assistance.  Last 
year,  of  S8  million  in  Federal  money  allo- 
cated for  water  pollution  control  in  Ohio, 
not  one  penny  was  directed  toward  the 
fundamental  pollution  problem  of  Lake 
Erie.  Ohio  received  a  "block  grant"  of 
Federal  funds  which  it  proUferated  In 
rural  areas  while  our  Lake  Erie  problem 
was  untouched. 

After  a  long  battle,  I  was  finally  able 
to  convince  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 


that  the  dredged  material  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  must  not  be  dumped  into 
Lake  Erie  to  repollute  our  drinking  water. 
Under  the  plan  we  developed,  a  diked 
retention  area  has  been  constructed  but 
it  can  receive  only  14  percent  of  the 
dredged  pollutants.  We  have  at  lea.st 
made  a  beginning.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  aecncies  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  to  the  pollution 
problem. 

While  Federal  programs  are  directed 
toward  the  abatement  of  intei^tate  air 
pollution.  I  have  long  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  ine<^t  pollu- 
tion problems  on  an  industry-by-indus^*. 
trv  basis  so  tl:at  no  one  industry  can  un- 
fairly compete  throuf?h  reduced  costs 
ba.sed  upon  the  absence  of  pollution  con- 
trols. 

I  am  one  of  the  principal  proponents 
of  the  investment  credit  to  industries 
committed  to  effective  and  approved 
methods  of  pollution  control.  A  tax  in- 
centive to  industry  to  eliminate  pollution 
will  produce  more  good  than  billions  in 
direct  spending  to  restore  pollution 
damage. 

CONStTMtn    PROrSCTlnN 

Every  American  's  a  con.sumcr.  Under 
today's  marketing  prc.s.surcs  he  is  de- 
fenseless, unless  alert  or  alerted.  From 
time  to  time,  I  have  con.sidercd  it  my 
duty  to  point  out  specific  abu,ses  in  pack- 
aging, labeling  and  quality  control.  With 
your  help,  I  can  continue  to  respond  on 
specific  problems. 

COMING    TO    WA.SHINGTON? 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Washington,  please 
let  my  office  know  several  v,-eeks  in  ad- 
vance so  that  we  can  provide  special  tours 
to  the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  State  Department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  We  will 
be  dehghted  to  see  you.  Write  to  me  at 
2463  Rayburn  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20515,  or  telephone  my  Cleveland 
office  at  522-4252. 

PfBLlCATlONS 

There  is  a  tremendous  range  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  available  on  almost 
any  and  every  subject.  Just  write  your 
request  to  my  office  and  we  will  try  to 
supply  suitable  publications.  Publications 
in  stock  include:  "Recent  Improvements 
in  Your  Social  Security,"  "Our  Flag," 
"Our  American  Government."  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made."  "Infant  Care,"  "Food 
for  the  Family  With  Youns  Children." 
"The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family." 
"Handbook  for  Recreation,"  and  "Roses 
for  the  Home." 

CONCLUSION 

My  capacity  to  legislate  wisely  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  counsel  of  my 
constituents.  If  you  have  an  idea  which 
will  make  a  better  law  or  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  work  m.ore  responsively, 
please  let  me  know.  Some  of  our  best 
Federal  laws  have  been  developed  in  this 
way.  A  major  amendment  to  the  medi- 
care law  v,-hich  was  before  the  W^s  and 
Means  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber resulted  from  a  recent  visit  to  my 
office  by  a  constituent  who  pointed  out  a 
deficiency  In  the  law.  This  is  the  essence 
of  democracy. 


FUTURE  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemix>re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  GonzalezI  is  rec- 
ognized lor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion fixing  tlie  future  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  is  now  being  con.sidered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  While 
some  .siwkesmen  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings called  for  the  death  of  the  Board, 
iMlls  similar  to  mine  would  make  this 
watchdog  of  war  profiteering  permanent 
and  restore  it  to  Korean  war  strength. 
As  the  latest  extension  of  the  Board 
expires  this  June  30.  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  whether 
and  to  what  degree  the  Board  shall  be 
extended.  Thus,  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  issues  surroundinii  the 
Board.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
article  by  Georuc  Lardncr.  Jr..  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
and  for  which  I  have  received  per- 
mission to  include  below. 

I  am  not  neutral  on  the  Renegotiation 
Boaid.  as  readers  of  the  Record  know. 
I  presented  extensive  testimony  during 
the  hearings  in  March  in  .supixirt  of  my 
bill  to  strengthen  the  Boaid  Again  in 
that  presentation,  I  referred  to  indica- 
tions that  war  profiteering  was  ram- 
pant. Predictably,  the  defense  industry 
.spokesmen  again  perpeti-ated  the  stuff 
and  nonsense  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  weakens  the  industrial  base  of  our 
military  and  that  the  problem  with  the 
defense  industry  is  inadequate  profits, 
not  excessive  profits. 

The  defense  industry  spokesmen 
quoted  the  "L.M.I.  Review"  that  profits 
have  been  down  from  1958.  While  I  dis- 
pute their  interpretations,  and  although 
this  issue  should  be  important  to  Con- 
gress, the  averaae  level  of  profitmakins 
on  defense  contracts  Is  not  strictly  rele- 
vant to  renegotiation.  For  the  Board  has 
no  quarrel  with  average  profits;  it  is 
concerned  with  excessive  profits.  The 
Board  speedily  gives  clearance  to  most 
contractors  who  file  with  it;  it  is  the  very 
few  unscrupulous  or  negligent  contrac- 
tors who  receive  determinations  of  ex- 
cessive profits. 

Therefore,  it  is  more  relevant  to  dis- 
cuss whether  excessive  profits  have  risen 
in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  buildup. 
Here,  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
Charles  Vanik.  of  Cleveland,  has  per- 
formed a  public  service  in  disclosing  that 
a  giant  U.S.  corporation,  judged  delin- 
quent by  millions  twice  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  has  recently  been  chareed  with 
excessive  profits  again  by  the  Board,  this 
time  for  S5  million. 

And  as  a  rebuttal  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Board  is  umiecessary  be- 
cause of  the  Truth-in-Negotiations  Act. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik], 
said: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  claim  agninst 
the  company,  which  is  now  before  the  board. 
is  for  profits"  gained  in  1965— three  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Truth-in-Negotlation  Act. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  also  be  in- 
terested In  the  article  concerning  Mr. 
Vanik's  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


Also,  in  what  is  probably  a  futile  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  lay  to  their  deserved 
rest  the  contentions  of  defen.se  industry 
.spoke.smen  that  i)rofits  are  declining,  I 
am  includint;  .several  other  articles  by 
Sanford  V/at?man  uf  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  One  icports  on  recent  U.S. 
Tax  Court  deci.sioas  uiihnldinp  ilie  deter- 
minations of  SI  :i  million  m  cxce.s.sive 
profiLs  made  by  the  Board  against  three 
companies.  Another  icjtorts  that  findings 
of  the  Defen.-^e  Contiact  Audit  Agency 
tliat  101  out  of  615  contracts  in  an  18- 
month  survey  were  overpriced.  The  third 
article  concerns  the  Hardy  report  on 
truth-in-neiH)tiations.  concladiiiH  in  part 
th3t  "some  contractors  .successfully  avoid 
di.sciosure"  under  this  act. 
The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7,  1968| 
CoNTnACTORs  Urge  United  .States  To  .Scrap 
Watchdog  on  Prokitefring 
I  By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 
Ever    binre    General    George    WaFhington 
shnddpred  at  thp  [jrii'.'S  \\<'  luul  to  pay  to  win 
the     Hpvolution.     Oo\rri-mor.t     uojitractors 
have  been  t=uspected  oi  padding  their  profits. 
The  job  uf  policing  prolneeriui;  in  recent 
years  hits  lallv-n  largely  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  an  obscure  Federal   agency  that  h.as 
had    its    authority    and    its    manpower    cut 
back  Meadily  :jince  tlie  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

The  Board  is  Just  beginning  to  wade  into 
the  bu.^iness  side  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  being  urged  to  kill  the  tiny  aeency.  It  will 
go  ovit  of  business  in  July  unless  it  wins  a 
new  le.ise  irom  Congress,  spokesmen  for  hun- 
dreds ui  contractors  have  trooped  up  T<j  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  the  pa-st  month  to  insist  that  the 
Board  be  abnlished  or  at   len.'-l  weakened 

Set  up  in  19.51,  the  Renecotiatimi  Board  is 
an  independent  agenev  whose  .sole  job  ;s  to 
recapture  excessive  profits — defined  by  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  as  -more  than  is  reason- 
able"-on  defense,  space  and  other  Govern- 
ment contr.icis  such  as  those  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  .Administration. 

The  contractors'  argument  against  con- 
tinuing the  Board  is  in  it.s  bluiUest  form, 
that  the  >26-bi!lion-a-year  war  m  Vietnam 
is  not  producing  enough  profits  lor  American 
bttslness. 

Continuation  of  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
protests  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, "will  weaken  progre.>;.sively  the  in- 
dustrial base  which  supports  our  military 
commitments." 

•The  problem  with  the  defense  Industry 
todav."  asserts  Charles  W.  Stewart,  president 
of  the  Machlnerv  and  .■\llied  Products  In- 
Ftitute.  "Is  inadequate  profits,  not  excessive 
profits." 

Yet  in  recent  weeks,  a  House  .Armed  Serv- 
ices .subcommittee  has  accused  officials  who 
ijuv  equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  lack- 
ing even  "common  sense  Judgment."  Con- 
zrpssional  investieators  have  found  scores 
of  contracts  where  ofncinls  failed  to  demand 
the  required  cost  or  pricing  data. 

Amone  c:!ses  reported  In  recent  months: 
A  big  Ohio  corporation  realized  a  42  per 
cent  profit  on  one  Defense  contract,  produc- 
m.'    mihtarv    hardware    with    Government- 
owned  facilities  that  it  used  rent-free. 

.\  leading  radar  manuf.icturer  pocketed 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  when  the  Navy 
allowed  it,self  to  be  billed  for  an  item  that  It 
h.ad  alreadv  decided  it  didn't  need. 
A  missilesupplier.  as  J^cn.  .Stephen  Young 
(D-Ohio)  put  it.  "got  away  with  .$134.000"  by 
•estimating"  a  cost  of  219.000  for  materials 
It  had  already  bought. 

Savs  Ren.  Henry  B  Gonz.ilez  iD-Tex.), 
chief  Concresslonai  defender  of  the  Renego- 
t'ation  Board:    •There  is  abundant  evidence 
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tions  must  be  strengthened  and  this 
should  be  the  fust  order  of  business  after 
Vietnam  so  that  we  are  not  again  placed 
in  the  present  dilemma. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  must 
reconsider  our  military  commitments 
around  the  world  and  look  toward  a 
reduction  of  the  vast  numbers  of  troops 
presently  committed  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem can  be  very  substantially  met  by 
more  effective  use  of  manpower  with 
modern  equipment. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Last  June  when  the  State  of  Israel 
made  its  momentous  plea  for  national 
integrity,  I  immediately  urged  support 
for  the  State  of  Israel— not  as  a  matter 
Qf  treaty  or  legal  commitment,  but  as 
a  matter  of  conscience — our  obligation  to 
democracy's  showcase  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  in  Vietnam,  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  totally  inadequate. 
Last  year's  short-term  military  victoi-y 
affords  no  real  security  to  Israel.  The 
Soviet  rearmament  of  the  Arab  world 
with  more  ..modern  weapons  multiplies 
the  threat  of  future  trouble.  On  March 
27.  I  protested  in  Congress  against  the 
saie  of  American  weapons  to  the  state 
of  Jordan.  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  these 
weapons  will  not  be  used  against  Israel. 
It  is  shameful  for  America  to  assume  the 
role  of  gunmaker  to  the  kings  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  dictators  of  Latin 
America.  I  will  continue  vigorous  efforts 
to  oppose  such  indefensible  action  by  our 
country. 

FISC.^L    INTEGRITY    AND    THE    SURTAX 

In  addition  to  the  20,000  lives  and 
100.000  casualties,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
served  to  place  our  Nation  on  a  colhsion 
course  with  financial  disaster.  In  fiscal 

1965,  our  efforts  cost   $103  million.   In 

1966,  the  expenditure  ran  to  S6  billion. 
In  1967,  the  cost  of  the  war  ran  to  S20'2 
billion.  In  fiscal  1968  the  cost  rose  to  $25 
billion.  The  projection  for  fiscal  1969 
wiiich  beuins  July  1  of  1968  is  estimated 
at  S30  billion. 

The  American  economy  is  not  equipped 
to  permit  this  kind  of  nonproductive  ex- 
penditure, three  times  the  present  an- 
nual expenditure  for  education  and  wel- 
fare. The  total  annual  cost  of  the  war 
on  poverty  is  equal  to  the  expenditure 
involved  in  36  days  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Recent  events  in  London  and  Paris 
reveal  that  the  free  world  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  collapse  of  our  economy 
than  the  military  outcome  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  they  can  isolate  themselves 
from  our  military  involvement,  they  can- 
not remain  isolated  from  our  financial 
collapse,  which  would  bring  them  down 
with  us.  In  the  world  of  economics,  the 
domino  theory  works  with  shocking  ac- 
curacy and  certainty. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  cannot  support  a 
tax  increase  to  expand  or  escalate  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Nor  can  I  sup- 
port the  termination  or  further  cutback 
of  programs  designed  to  meet  the  urban 
crisis  and  the  problems  of  educating  and 
training  Americans  to  achieve  self-sup- 
port. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
orily  possible  course  is  a  limitation  on 


our  Vietnam  involvement  directed  to- 
ward t;cttlement.  .Any  other  course  leads 
toward  the  brutal  commitment  of  addi- 
tional thoLi.^ands  of  American  lives  and 
the  danger  of  financial  collapse — not 
only  fur  America— but  fo    the  free  world. 

THE   URBAN    PROBLEM 

These  times  call  for  prompt  action  on 
the  uimiet  needs  of  America  which  over- 
whelm our  metropolitan  communities.  No 
citizen  or  community  can  be  disassocia- 
ted from  responsibility.-  However,  civic 
respoi^sibility  is  two-fold.  Civil  disturb- 
ances cannot  be  condoned.  However,  no 
community,  it.*;  citizens,  or  its  legi.slator.s 
should  be  permitted  to  overlook  the  need 
for  compassionate  legislation  to  face  up 
to  the  problem. 

EDl'CATION 

E.xcellence  in  education  is  a^mandatory 
national  goal  if  we  are  to  meet  our  basic 
problems.  The  tax  base  of  every  com- 
munity, large  and  small,  is  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  skyrocketing  demands  of 
modern  educational  needs.  New  burdens 
exist  which  were  never  contemplated 
before.  Existing  local  resources  will  have 
to  be  supplemented  for  facilities,  curric- 
ulum development,  textbook  purchases 
and  teacher  training  if  all  children  are  to 
obtain  a  competitive  education. 

Shice  1962.  under  the  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  we 
have  developed  an  educational  program 
which  beeins  to  meet  these  massive 
problems.  The  school  systems  of  Cleve- 
land. Parma.  East  Cleveland,  and  Euclid 
among  others  have  begun  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  piograms  in  educa- 
tional excelleiice.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
see  that  the  .schools  of  our  metropolitan 
area  utilize  their  fair  share  of  these  re- 
sources. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  some 
private  colleges  in  the  Cleveland  area 
are  already  receiving  over  60  percent  of 
their  operating  budgets  from  Federal 
programs  directed  toward  quality  edu- 
cation. Tuition  payments  provide  less 
than  15  percent  of  these  costs.  In  today's 
competitive  market  for  teaching  talent, 
this  Federal  support  has  become  critical. 
Private  endowment  and  tuition  can  no 
longer  maintain  teaching  talent  of 
quality.  Modern  higher  education  is  be- 
ing sustained  on  the  low-cost  interest 
federally  supported  student  loan  pro- 
grams, scholarship  grants  and  research 
fellowships  which  help  provide  the  in- 
structors. My  office  has  available  upon 
request  a  complete  analysis  of  federally 
sponsored  student  loan,  grant,  and  fel- 
lowship programs. 

AREA    DEVELOPMENT    AND    EMPLOTMENT 

The  growth  of  our  metropolitan  area 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  comparable 
places  in  .'America.  The  need  for  area- 
wide  planning  is  a  factor.  A  sensible, 
balanced  transportation  system  is  a  key 
factor.  The  rapid  transit  extension  to  the 
Hopkins  Airport — the  first  connection 
between  mass  and  air  transit — is  a  be- 
ginning. A  countywide  transit  system 
which  I  urged  over  3  years  ago  is 
more  necessary.  With  the  continued  dif- 
fusion of  our  metropolitan  population, 
we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  super- 
highway approach  which  consumes  vast 
land  area  and  destroys  community  life. 


Our  new  port  authority  must  now  de- 
velop plans  for  the  vast  expansion  of  our 
port.  If  the  severe  competition  of  neigh- 
boring ports  is  to  be  met,  we  must  com- 
plete plans  without  delay  so  that  we  can 
proceed  lor  early  commitment  on  Federal 
allocations  and  determine  the  level  of 
State  and  local  commitment  required  to 
complete  the  job. 

Industrial  development  and  the  jobs 
which  we  will  need  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  such  planning.  In  addition,  we 
must  cope  with  competition  from  abroad, 
and  deal  more  effectively  with  competi- 
tion based  solely  upon  lower  labor 
standards.  As  an  example,  I  recently 
pointed  out  that  a  Cleveland  company 
lost  defense  work  to  Canada  based  on  a 
lower  bid  which  resulted  solely  from 
lower  labor  standards.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
expect  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  sup- 
port American  defense  production  in 
Canada  under  rules  which  discriminate 
against  American  labor  and  industry  and 
compound  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REoPONSIBILITY 

The  dimensions  of  a  Congressman's 
task  have  multiplied  as  the  needs  of  our 
community  have  grown.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  cosponsor  a  bill  by  adding  a 
name  to  another  colleague's  effort.  Nor 
does  a  speech  make  a  law.  The  represent- 
ative in  Congress  must  draft  legislative 
goals  based  upon  needs  supported  by 
ifacts.  He  must  prepare  testimony  on  leg- 
islative needs  and  orient  national  goals 
to  his  community.  My  office  has  devel- 
oped annual  Federal  expenditure  studies 
which  detail  local  involvement  or  non- 
involvement  in  every  existing  Federal 
program.  In  this  way,  I  am  able  to  go 
before  congressional  committees  with 
clearcut  examples  of  how  our  metropoli- 
tan area  continues  to  be  shortchanged 
on  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  fiscal  year  of  1966,  we  re- 
ceived from  Federal  sources  only  59.6 
cents  for  every  tax  dollar  paid  in  Cuya- 
hoga County.  This  was  a  reduction  of  4 
cents  over  fiscal  1965.  We  must  aggres- 
sively pursue  our  rightful  share  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue  in  the  form  of  job-pro- 
ducing contracts,  educational  programs 
and  area  development.  My  Federal  ex- 
penditure studies  for  this  fiscal  year  are 
currently  being  released  and  are  avail- 
able at  your  library. 

WATER    AND    AIR    POLLUTION 

Public  indignation  over  the  terrible 
•condition  of  Lake  Erie  continues  to  be 
met  with  official  apathy.  It  is  the  most 
critical  water  pollution  problem  of  the 
world.  We  may  become  the  largest  com- 
munity of  bottled  water  users  in  America. 

After  much  struggle  and  over  initial 
objections  of  the  State  government,  we 
brought  in  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Conference  in  1965.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  getting  Federal  assistance.  Last 
year,  of  $8  million  in  Federal  money  allo- 
cated for  water  pollution  control  in  Ohio, 
not  one  penny  was  directed  toward  the 
fundamental  pollution  problem  of  Lake 
Erie.  Ohio  received  a  "block  grant"  of 
Federal  funds  which  it  proliferated  in 
rural  areas  while  our  Lake  Erie  problem 
was  untouched. 

After  a  long  battle,  I  was  finally  able 
to  convince  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 


that  the  dredged  material  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  must  not  be  dumped  into 
Lake  Erie  to  repollute  our  drinkina  water. 
Under  the  plan  we  developed,  a  diked 
retention  area  has  been  constructed  but 
it  can  receive  only  14  percent  of  the 
dredged  pollutants.  We  have  at  least 
made  a  beginning.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  to  the  pollution 
problem. 

While  Federal  programs  arc  directed 
toward  the  abatement  of  inteiT.tate  air 
pollution.  I  have  long  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  mef't  pollu- 
tion problems  on  an  industry-by-indus- 
trv  basis  so  tl:at  no  one  industry  can  un- 
fairly compete  through  reduced  costs 
ba.'ied  upon  the  absence  of  pollution  con- 
trols. 

I  am  one  of  the  principal  proponents 
of  the  investment  credit  to  industries 
committed  to  effective  and  approved 
methods  of  pollution  control.  A  tax  in- 
centive to  indu.stry  to  eliminate  pollution 
will  produce  more  good  than  billions  in 
direct  spending  to  restore  pollution 
damage. 

CONSTTMER    PRO  rrCTION 

Every  American  's  a  consumer.  Under 
today's  marketing  pressures  he  is  de- 
fenseless, unless  alert  or  alerted.  From 
time  to  time,  I  have  considered  it  my 
dutv  to  point  out  specific  abii.ses  in  pack- 
aging, labeling  and  quahty  control.  With 
your  help,  I  can  continue  to  respond  on 
specific  problems. 

COMING    TO    WASHINGTON? 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Washington,  please 
let  rny  office  know  several  weeks  in  ad- 
D  vance  so  that  we  can  provide  special  tours 
to  the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  State  Department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  We  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you.  Write  to  me  at 
2463  Rayburn  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515,  or  telephone  my  Cleveland 
office  at  522-4252. 

PUBLICATIONS 

There  is  a  tremendous  range  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  available  on  almost 
any  and  every  subject.  Just  write  your 
request  to  my  office  and  v;e  will  try  to 
supply  suitable  publications.  Publications 
in  stock  include:  "Recent  Improvements 
in  Your  Social  Security."  "Our  Flag," 
"Our  American  Government."  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made,"  "Infant  Care."  "Food 
for  the  Family  With  Young  Children." 
"The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family." 
"Handbook  for  Recreation."  and  "Roses 
for  the  Home." 

CONCLUSION 

My  capacity  to  legislate  wisely  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  counsel  of  my 
constituents.  If  you  have  an  idea  which 
will  make  a  better  law  or  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  work  m.ore  responsively. 
please  let  me  know.  Some  of  our  best 
Federal  laws  have  been  developed  in  this 
way.  A  major  amendment  to  the  medi- 
care law  which  was  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber resulted  from  a  recent  visit  to  my 
office  by  a  constituent  who  pointed  out  a 
deficiency  In  the  law.  This  is  the  essence 
of  democracy. 


FUTURE  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix^re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  is  rec- 
ornized  tor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion fixing  the  future  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  While 
bome  sixjkesmen  in  the  committee  hear- 
ines  called  for  th.e  death  of  the  Board, 
bills  similar  to  mine  would  make  this 
watchdog  of  war  profiteering  permanent 
and  restore  it  to  Korean  war  strength. 
As  the  latest  extension  of  the  Board 
expires  this  June  30.  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  whether 
and  to  what  degree  the  Board  shall  be 
extended.  Thus,  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  issues  siiriotmdinu  the 
Board.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
article  by  George  Lardner.  Jr..  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
and  for  which  I  have  received  per- 
mission to  include  below. 

I  am  not  neutral  on  the  Renegotiation 
Boaid.  as  readers  of  the  Record  know. 
I  presented  extensive  testimony  during 
the  hearings  in  March  in  sup|X)rt  of  my 
bill  to  strengthen  the  Boaid  Again  in 
that  presentation,  I  referred  to  indica- 
tions that  war  profiteering  was  ram- 
pant. Predictably,  the  defense  industry 
.spokesmen  again  ijerpetrated  the  stuff 
and  nonsense  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  weakens  the  industrial  base  of  our 
military  and  that  the  problem  with  the 
defense  industry  is  inadequate  profits, 
not  excessive  profits. 

The  defense  industry  spokesmen 
quoted  the  "L.M.I.  Review"  that  profits 
have  been  down  from  1958.  While  I  dis- 
pute their  interpretations,  and  although 
this  issue  .should  be  important  to  Con- 
gress, the  average  level  of  profitmaking 
on  defense  contracts  is  not  strictly  rele- 
vant to  renegotiation.  For  the  Board  has 
no  quarrel  with  average  profits;  it  is 
concerned  with  excessive  profits.  The 
Board  speedily  gives  clearance  to  most 
contractors  who  file  with  it;  it  is  the  very 
few  un.scrupulous  or  negligent  contrac- 
tors who  receive  determinations  of  ex- 
cessive profits. 

Therefore,  it  is  more  relevant  to  dis- 
cuss whether  excessive  profits  have  risen 
in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  buildup. 
Here,  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
Charles  Vanik.  of  Cleveland,  has  per- 
formed a  public  service  in  disclosing  that 
a  giant  U.S.  corporation,  judged  delin- 
quent by  millions  twice  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  has  recently  been  charged  with 
excessive  profits  again  by  the  Board,  this 
time  for  $5  million. 

And  as  a  rebuttal  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Board  is  umiecessary  be- 
cause of  the  Truth-in-Negotiations  Act, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik], 
said: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  claim  ag.iinst 
the  companv,  which  is  now  before  the  board, 
is  for  profits"  gained  in  1965— three  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Truth-in-Negotiation  Act. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  also  be  in- 
terested In  the  article  concerning  Mr. 
Vanik's  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


Also,  in  what  is  probably  a  futile  at- 
tempt on  my  i^art  to  lay  to  their  deserved 
rest  the  contentions  of  defen.se  industry 
.si)okesmen  that  i^ofits  aie  declining,  I 
am  including  several  other  articles  by 
Sanford  V/at/man  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  One  leports  on  recent  U.S. 
Tax  Court  deci.-^ion.s  iiijh.ilding  the  deter- 
minations of  SI  :i  million  in  excessive 
profii.s  made  by  the  Board  a<'ain,st  three 
companies  Another  reports  that  findings 
of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
that  101  oat  of  G\?>  contracts  in  an  18- 
month  survey  were  overijriced.  The  tliiid 
article  concerr.s  the  Hardy  reix)rl  on 
truth-in-neeotiations.  concluding  in  part 
that  ".^ome  eotiiractors  .successfully  avoid 
disclosure"  under  this  act. 

The  articles  follow: 

lI'Yom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7,  1968] 

CONTP.ACTORS    URGE    UNITm    STATES    TO    SCRAP 

Watchdog  on  Profitifring 
(By  George  Lardner.  Jr  ) 
Ever    since    General    Georpe    WashingUm 
shuddered  at  the  i:ri<-.>s  li.'  luid  to  pay  to  win 
the     Revohition.     C'.ovtrrmei.t     o'onlractors 
have  heen  .suspected  nf  paciding  their  profits. 
Tlie  job  i:f  policing  profiteeniis;  in  recent 
years  hiis  fallen  largely  to  the  Itenegotiatlon 
Board,  an  obscure  Federal   aeency   that  has 
had    its   authority    and    its    manpower    cut 
back  steadily  since  the  end  of  tho  Korean 
conflict. 

The  Board  Is  Just  beginning  to  wade  into 
the  bu.slness  side  of  the  war  m  Vietnam. 

But  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
IS  being  urged  to  kill  the  tiny  ufjency.  It  will 
go  out  «i  business  in  July  unless  u  wins  a 
new  lease  Irom  Congress.  .Spokesmen  lor  h\in- 
dreds  of  contractors  have  trooped  up  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  the  pii-st  month  to  insist  that  the 
Board  be  abolished  or  at  least  wefkened. 

Set  up  in  1951.  the  Renecotiation  Board  is 
an  independent  agencv  wliosp  .sole  Job  is  to 
recapture  excessive  profits— dcfiiied  by  the 
U.S.  Tax  Ctiurt  as  ■innre  than  is  reason- 
able"-on  defense,  space  and  other  Govern- 
ment contr.icis  such  as  those  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  .Administration. 

The  con:r,actors'  argument  against  con- 
tinuing t!u'  Board  is  in  its  l)lu:uest  form, 
that  the  ft26-billion-a-year  war  m  Vietnam 
is  not  producing  enough  profits  for  American 
business. 

Continuation  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
protests  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, "will  weaken  progressively  the  in- 
dustrial base  which  supports  our  military 
commitments." 

■The  problem  with  the  defense  industry 
today."  asserts  Charles  W.  Stewart,  president 
..f  the  M.achinerv  and  Allied  Products  In- 
stitute, "is  Inadequate  profits,  not  excessive 
profits." 

Yet  in  recent  weeks,  a  House  Armed  Sen- 
ires  Subcommittee  has  accused  officials  who 
buy  equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  lack- 
ina  even  "common  sense  Judgment."  Con- 
trressional  investieators  have  found  scores 
..f  contracts  where  omclals  failed  to  demand 
the  required  cost  or  pricine  data 

Amone  c.^ses  reported  In  recent  months: 
A  big  Ohio  corporation  realized  a  42  per 
cent  profit  on  one  Defense  contr.ict.  produc- 
in.'    militarv    hardware    with    Government- 
own?d  facilities  that  it  u-^ed  rent-free. 

.\  loadlns£  rad.ir  manuf.icturpr  pocketed 
neirly  half  a  million  dollars  when  the  Navy 
allowed  iUself  to  be  billed  for  an  Item  that  It 
had  already  decided  it  didn't  need. 
A  mi,ssile' supplier,  as  .'^cn  Stephen  Young 
(D-Ohio.  put  it.  'eot  away  with  .5134.000"  by 
■estimating  '  a  cost  of  $219,000  for  materials 
It  h.ad  already  bought. 

Savs  Rep.  Henry  B  Gonz.de?:  iD-Tex.l, 
chief  Concresslnnal  defender  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board:   -There  is  abundant  evidence 
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of  current  prcflteering  on  defense  contracts. 
Gonzilez  suspects  It  Is  rnnip.mt. 

Corporate  profits  overall  since  the  1965 
esc.ilation  In  Vietnam,  arc-ordins  to  Sen. 
George  S.  McGovern  iD-SDi.  have  '■sky- 
rocketed •—from  an  annual  average  of  $317 
billion  after  taxes  to  $47  3  bi'.Ii.-.n  Sen.  Prank 
Chxirch  (D-Idaho)  5  iid  on  cue  recent  con- 
tract for  M-16  rifles  Colt  Industries  made  a 
profit  of  1400  per  cent. 

Not  all  corix)rate  profits  come  from  Gov- 
ernment contracts  by  any  means,  but  a 
simpl.ni;  of  16  companies  wliose  Government 
business  'A-.s  rovitinely  reviewed  ny  the  Renp- 
gotiailon  Board  In  a  10-day  period  this  vear 
indicates  that  these  profits,  too,  are  rising 
handsomely  with  the  spendinir  in  Vletnim 

Most  of  the  companies,  the  Board  reported, 
showed  sales-related  profits  on  their  rene- 
eotiable  Government  bus;nes.s  of  more  than 
13  per  cent  in  fiscal  1967,  Six  companies  were 
listed  witii  profius  over  20  per  cent  and  one 
firm  the  Board  reported,  realized  a  profit  of 
more  than  32  per  cent,  compared  to  slightly 
under  18  per  cent  the  year  before. 

The  Board's  findings  are  seldom  taken  to 
court— the  only  place  where  they  are  made 
public— and  It  has  uncovered  $950  million 
in  excess  profits  since  It  was  established  Re- 
funds are  made  voluntarily  in  9  out  of  10 
cases,  ,    . 

The  Board  doesn't  always  win  every  penn\ 
It  goes  after'.' The  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  ap- 
pealed a  «19  5  million  finding  against  It  and 
eventu.illv  won  a  court-ordered  reduction  to 
$18  5  million.  But  the  Boeing  Co.  took  a  $9  8 
million  assessment  into  the  courts— and 
wound   up  owing  $13   million. 

The  Renegotiation  Beard's  authority,  how- 
ever. Is  shot' full  of  loopholes.  It  was  initially 
given  Jurisdiction  over  companies  doing  more 
than  $250,000  worth  of  renegotiable  business 
with  the  Government  each  year. 

This  has  been  raised  to  $1  million  and 
Congress  is  being  urged  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption again — to  $5  million. 

The  Board's  hands  have  also  been  tied  on 
contracts  involving  a  long  list  of  products 
that  are  also  sold  commercial'.v— from  tr'acks 
to  defoliants. 

With  Defense  spending  on  miliuiry  pro- 
curement now  exceeding  $125  million  a  day. 
the  Board  is  a  sliadow  of  what  it  was  in  the 
Korean  war.  Operating  on  a  slim  $2.6  mil- 
lion budget,  it  has  178  employes,  compared 
to  742  dviring  the  Korean  crisis. 

In  Its  annual  report  last  December,  cover- 
ing fiscal  1967.  the  Board  s.iid  it  found  only 
$15.9  million  In  excess  profits  compared  to 
$24.5  million  the  year  before. 

Yet  Its  work  Is  picking  up.  As  the  Board 
has  pointed  out.  there  Is  usually  a  lag  of 
about  two  years  between  the  award  of  a 
contract  and  any  formal  determination  of 
excess  profits  in  a  contractor's  overall  busi- 
ness for  a  given  year.  ^    „  .   , 

The  Vietnam  buildup,  which  Board  officials 
say  began  In  earnest  In  fiscal  1966.  Is  re- 
flected in  other,  more  tentative  statistics. 
While  most  contractors  win  easy  clearance, 
those  singled  out  by  the  Board  for  question- 
ing Jumped  43  per  cent  last  year. 

Voluntary  refunds  and  price  reductions  by 
contractors  also  went  up— from  $23.2  million 
in  fiscal  1966  to  $30.3  million  last  year. 

Board  Chairman  Lawrence  E.  Hartwig 
counts  the  Board's  deterrent  Influence 
against  overpricing  as  even  more  valuable  to 
the  taxpayer  than  the  Board's  direct  recap- 
ture of  funds. 

Congress  Is  unlikely  to  scuttle  the  Board 
completelv  But  the  Board  will  be  lucky  If  It 
can  get  anything  more  than  the  temporary, 
two-year  lease  on  life  that  Congress  has  cus- 
lomarllv  given  it  Gonzalez  is  pushing  for 
permanent  status  along  with  authority  to 
delve  Into  some  $7 '2  billion  worth  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  that  the  Board  cannot  now 
touch. 

The  Board's  opponents— ranging  from  the 
aircraft  and  missile  Industry  to  contractors 
who  sell   canned  food   to  the  miliUry— are 


working  hard  to  keep  it  from  regaining  Its 
K'lrean  War  vigr  r 

Its  most  vocal  critics  contended  that  the 
Board  is  unnecessary  and  expensive.  They 
rely  heavilv  on  a  recent  report  commissioned 
by  the  Deiense  Department,  which  suggests 
that  profits  from  deiense  contracts  have 
fallen  below  those  from  commercial  under- 
taking.s 

TiiP  critics  also  maintain  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  be  relied  nn  to  police  its  own 
contracts    under    the   Truth    in   Negotiations 

Act 

Gonzale?  and  others  who  have  Joined 
him  largely  fr^m  the  Ohio  Congressional 
delo2itii>n  whose  members  were  alerted  by 
articles  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— reply 
that  the  Deiense  Departiiient  study  flies  in 
the  face  of  other  indicators,  including  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Otfice  report  that  defense 
inrinsTry  protit.s,  especially  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts, l-.ave  been  going  up. 

They  also  point  to  Congressional  hearings 
last  year  which,  they  claim,  showed  the  De- 
fense Department  had  failed  for  years  to  live 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
uations  Act.  particularly  in  ordering  audits. 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Apr   4,  19681 

V.\NIK  Says  ■•Gi.\nt"  Firm  Hit  in 

$500    Million    Pkofiteering 

(By  Sanf.-.rd  Wat/man  1 

W.\sniNC.TON  — Rep   Charles  A.  Vanik.  D-21. 

charged   ye.-terdav   that  a  "corporate  giant" 

with  a  record  f^r  profiteering  In  the  Korean 

War    h;'s    been    slapped    again    with    a    $5- 

milUon  claim  for  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Clevelander  disclosed  information 
which  had  come  to  him  privately  on  the  eve 
of  cijsed-door  hearings  oy  the  Ways  and 
Means  comm.ittee,  at  which  the  future  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  will  be  considered, 

Vanik  did  not  immediately  identify  the 
CLmpanv  m  his  speech  on  the  House  floor. 
Questioned  afterward,  he  explained,  "The 
law  forbids  the  board  from  bandying  about 
names  or  discussing  the  c;uses  before  it. 
While  this  law  does  not  muzzle  members  of 
Congress,  in  all  fairness  I  want  to  give  the 
company  an  opportunity  to  give  its  side, 

"I  have  written  to  the  president  of  the 
corporation.  After  I  receive  a  reply,  I  will 
make  it  public." 

Vaiuk.  member  of  the  W.iys  and  Means 
Commitiee,  h.is  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
store the  board  to  the  powers  It  wielded  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War. 

He  told  the  House  that  "it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  company,  which  last  fiscal 
vear  did  nearly  half-a-billion  In  dollar  busi- 
ness with  the  government.  Is  being  closely 
examined  bv  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
that  there  is  a  claim  against  this  company 
for  excess  profits  of  $5  million. 

"Some  might  argue  that  such  incidents 
happen  only  once  in  a  great  while,  but  this 
^ame  company  was  declared  to  be  making 
excess  profits  of  $2,25  to  $3  million  in  fiscal 
vear  1951  and  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1953, 
"  "The  claims  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
were  appealed  to  the  Tax  Court  by  this  com- 
pany, but  no  action  was  taken  and  the  ap- 
peals were  withdrawn  in  1959. 

"Others  have  argued  that  the  board  is  un- 
necessary because  of  the  Truth-in-Negotia- 
tion  Art.  passed  in  1962.  which  applies  to 
defense  contracts, 

"But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  claim 
against  the  company,  wluch  is  now  before  the 
isoard  is  for  profits  gained  in  1965 — three 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Truth-in-nego- 
tiation  Act," 

Vanik's  speech  gives  the  public  its  first 
glimpse  of  a  Vietnam  war  case  pending  before 
the  board. 

The  confidentiality  of  the  agency's  opera- 
tion had  heretofore  handicapped  congress- 
men who  put  up  a  fight  for  the  board  with- 
out being  able  to  cite  current  examples  of 
why  the  antiprofiteering  watchdog  Is  needed. 


Appeals  filed  in  tax  cotirt  remove  the  cloak 
of  anonvmlty   from   companies   taking   such 
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I  From    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer.    Apr. 

3.  19681 

Three  Ordered  To  Repay  $1.3  Million 

Profits 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — The    Renegotiation    Board 

has    been    upheld    on   three    cases    of    excess 

profits  and  a  fourth  appeal  filed  at  U.S.  Tax 

Court  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Ordered  to  repay  $1  million  to  the  federal 
treasury  was  the  Hess  Oil  &  Chemical  Corp., 
formerly  the  Oliver  Corp.,  a  subcontractor 
on  an  Air  Force  procurement. 

Tide-Bay.  Inc..  a  piping  contractor  In 
Alaska,  and  Associated  Testing  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  which  did  missile  work,  were  directed  to 
rebate  $150,000  each  to  the  government. 

The  new  appeal,  was  filed  by  Transducer 
Patents  Co,  of  Los  Angeles,  which  the  board 
has  dunned  for  $770,000  for  fiscal  years  1957 
through  1964, 

In  the  first  case  the  Oliver  Corp.  and  a  sub- 
sidiary received  a  subcontract  to  build  fuse- 
lages for  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co,,  which  It- 
self has  a  record  at  the  board  for  profiteering. 
The  board  asserted  that  Oliver  overstated 
Its  costs  by  $1  million  in  1954.  one  reason 
being  that  it  improperly  charged  off  some 
advertising  as  an  expense.  Company  profits 
reviewed  by  the  board  that  year  totaled  $50.3 
million. 

The  case  of  Associated  Testing,  which  did 
work  on  the  Pershing  missile,  dated  from 
1961.  It  realized  a  profit  that  year  of  $406,795, 
or  24,3 ' :  .  the  board  charged. 

Tide-Bay  was  said  to  have  made  a  profit 
of  $323,455  in  1954.  Its  major  contracts  were 
for  piping  and  storage  of  oil  at  Elelson  Air 
Force  Base,  .\laska. 

Transducer  was  organized  In  1952  to  pur- 
chase five  patents  from  the  Curtiss-Wrlght 
Corp.  for  $135,000.  It  then  licensed  these 
patents  to  Statham  Instruments  Inc.  and 
proceeded  to  collect  royalties 

It  was  these  payments,  amounting  to  $2.1 
million,  that  were  challenged  by  the  board, 
which    asserted    that    Transducer    reported 
total  costs  of  $231  for  the  years  at  issue. 
The  board  said : 

"The  contractor  (Transducer)  had  no 
employes,  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
administrative  services  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  business  was  performed  by 
(Transducer's)  general  partner,  Louis  D. 
Statham.  who  was  also  president,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  and  major  stockholder  of  the 
related  corp  (Statham  Instruments) ." 

In  its  petition,  Transducer  denied  that  It 
made  any  excess  profits,  and  it  disputed  some 
statements  made  by  the  board. 

IProm  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mar.  5.  1968] 

One  of  Six  Defense  Cases  Are  Called 

Overpriced 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Philadelphia. — A  survey  by  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  iDCAA)  has  ttirned 
up  overpricing  in  one  out  of  six  cases 
examined. 

This  was  revealed  here  yesterday  by  DCAA 
Director  William  B.  Petty.  He  spoke  at  a 
conference  on  government  contracts,  spwn- 
soreU  by  the  Federal  Bar  AssociaUon. 

Petty  said  he  did  not  have  figures  with  him 
on  the  amounts  of  money  involved  but  he 
added  they  ranged  from  small  to  substantial. 

The  sampling  study  covered  615  Defense 
Department  purchase  agreements  over  an  18- 
month  period,  ending  last  Dec,  31,  Of  the 
615  contracts,   101   were  overpriced,  he  said. 

The  survey  was  in  line  with  a  systematic 
program  of  past  award  contract  audits 
adopted  by  DCAA  under  prodding  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 

This  program  did  not  at  first  Include,  as  a 


rule,  the  so-called  firm  fixed  price  (FFPl 
contracts,  which  are  the  Instruments  used 
for  most  major  purchases  of  weapons  and 
other  war  material. 

But  DCAA  did  amend  its  program  late  last 
year  m  bring  more  FFP  agreements  under  its 
scrutiny. 

Tills  followed  a  series  of  articles  in  ine 
Plain  Dealer  and  hearings  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  The  hearings 
called  attention  to  the  loophole  in  the  audit 
program. 

Petty  told  the  conference  that  the  ex- 
panded audit  program  is  just  now  gctUng 
underway.  Evidently,  resulUs  Irom  it  will  not 
be  known  for  some  time. 

The  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act,  on  which 
the  audits  are  based,  was  criticized  by 
another  participant  at  the  conference-John 
Kooken.  counsel   for  TRW,   Inc, 

Kooken  questioned  whether  strict  purchas- 
ing laws  like  the  Truth  Act  are  transforming 
the  defen.se  industry  into  a  "seminational- 
Ized"  branch  of  the  economy  .-ubjwt  to 
government  regulation  in  Vac  manner  of  pub- 
lic utilities. 

He  called  attention  to  a  study  by  the  Lo- 
gistics M.<na:4ement  In.nitule.  wal'h  held 
that  the  defense  business  of  multimllllon 
dollar  contractor,--  was  not  as  profitable  its 
fne  commercial  bu.siiiess  of  the  same  cor- 
porations. 

Two  otlier  ,-peakers  were  Navy  General 
Counsel  Meritt  H.  Steger  and  Deputy  Asst. 
Defense  Secret, irv  John  M,  Malloy, 

They  told  the  audience  of  contractors  that 
the  Truth  Act  is  npcessarv.  however  burden- 
some It  might  spem  to  busines;mcn.  who 
complain  often  about  the  paperwork 
involved. 

Thev  said  any  amendments  were  likely  to 
be  in"  the  direction  of  tit;hlenlng  the  law 
rather  than  liberalizing  it, 

8, 


all  perilneiit  facts  and  data  must  be  con- 
sidered and  weighed.  In  such  negotiaUons, 
truth  is  the  most  important  ingredient." 


I  Prom   the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar 

19681 
Second    Report    Warns   of   Loaded    Pricf^: 
Pentagon  Scored  for  Overspending 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
Washington— A      second      congressional 
group  yesterday  criticized  the  Pentagon  for 
weak  enforcement  of  the  1962  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiating Act. 

The  latest  censure  came  from  the  special 
investigations  unit  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  of  which  Rep.  Porter  Hardy. 
Jr    D-Va,.  is  chairman. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
hearings  will  open  Wednesday  on  identical 
bills  by  Rep.  William  E,  Minshall,  R-23.  and 
Sen,  w'illlam  Proxmlre,  D-Wls..  to  strengthen 
the  "Truth"  Act. 

The  criticism  was  basically  the  same  as 
that  leveled  at  the  Defense  Department  last 
summer  by  Sen.  Proxmire's  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Both  groups  claimed  that  overcharges  on 
defense  contracts  often  went  undetected  be- 
cause the  Pentagon  did  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive audit  program  and  did  not  insist  on 
documentation  of  contractors'  cost  estimates. 
Hardy's  subcommittee  based  its  findings  on 
hearings  conducted  late  last  year. 

It  recommended  the  Defense  Department 
to  strictly  enforce  a  regulation  making  cor- 
porations ineligible  for  subsequent  contracts 
if  they  were  found  guilty  of  fiagrant  over- 
pricing. 

"The  Defense  Department's  procurement 
transactions  are  at  a  record  high— approx- 
imately $45  billion  a  year,  which  is  about 
SCT:  of  all  money  spent  on  government  pur- 
chases." the  report  said. 

"Many  of  these  transactions  involve  the 
procurement  of  weapons  and  equipment 
never  manufactured  before — exotic,  sophisti- 
cated and  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

"A  central  problem  confronting  govern- 
ment buyers  is  that  they  seldom  have  a  very 
accurate  picture  of  the  cost  at  the  outset  of 
such  ventures. 

"If  the  price  Is  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  JUSTICE 
DEMAND  TAX  REFORM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  of  late  of  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  to  resolve  our  domestic 
economic  problems,  to  strengthen  our  in- 
ternational financial  position.  These  dis- 
cussions have  centered  around  the  need 
for  reduced  Federal  expenditures  and 
increased  income  taxes. 

At  a  tinu'  wiien  Americans  are  bfina 
asked  to  accept  fne  need  tor  liscal  re- 
sponsibility, which  might  involve  hifdier 
taxes  as  well  as  reduced  Govenimenl 
spendint;,  it  is  er.sential  to  .>ee  that  any 
added  tax  burdens,  as  \ve!l  as  the  exi.st- 
ina.  ones,  are  distributed  fairly.  I  cannot 
accept  the  ,-u?.^e.'-tioii  that  we  in  any 
wav  approximate  a  truly  rcspon.si!;!e  ap- 
proach to  lisc.^1  affair.s  ,so  long  as  our 
tax  sy.sttm  distribute.'-,  its  bu'dcns  as  in- 
equitably a',  .t  c.inently  does, 

I  am  thus  introducuig  my  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  l!t68.  whicn  contains  10  inoposals 
for  tax  lefotm.  The  measures  m  this  bill 
would  not  otily  brinii  the  Government 
more  than  S5  billion  nl  added  revenue— 
i-cvenue  which  would  case  our  deficit 
problem:  equally  imi)ortant.  the.sc  pro- 
posals would  go  far  toward  more  fairly 
allocating  the  burden  of  lax  payments 
among  our  citizens.  We  cannot  achieve 
fiscal  responsibility  by  means  of  any 
number  of  .spending  cuts  or  tax  increa.^es 
if  our  basic  tax  system  operates  in  an 
irrational  and  unjust  fa.shion. 

One  must  question  the  fairness  of  a 
tax  system  which  permits  some  taxpay- 
ers in  the  million-dollar-and-up  bracket 
to  pay  no  income  taxe.s  whatever;  in 
which  the  largest  oil  companies  with 
total  incomes  in  the  billions  of  dollars 
pay  an  average  tax  of  8  percent,  while 
at  the  same  time  individuals  earning 
8.5.000  a  year  may  be  contributing  over 
15  percent  of  their  .salaries  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  kind  of  tax  justice  do  we  have 
when  17  Americans  with  incomes  of  SI 
million  or  more  can  pay  not  1  cent  in 
taxes:  when  a  lawyer  filing  one  client's 
lax  return  discovered  that  client  had  six 
times  as  much  income  as  he  and  paid 
only  one-fifth  as  much  tax :  when  a  real 
estate  corporation  with  a  net  cash  return 
of  over  S5  million  not  only  paid  no 
taxes  but  legally  reported  a  tax  loss  of 
almost  $2  miUion?  Such  examples  reflect 
the  serious  inequities  in  our  tax  system 
which  must  be  eliminated. 

Existing  tax  preferences  are  vigorously 
defended  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Pre- 
siunably,  they  are  needed  as  an  "incen- 
tive" to  some  generally  desirable  activ- 
ity, to  relieve  a  "hardship"  suffered  by 
some  industry  or  group  of  individuals, 
or  to  relieve  an  "inequity"  arising  from 
some  other  facet  of  our  legal  or  economic 
structure.  And,  indeed,  one  cannot  say 
that  most  preferences  or  exemptions  are 
totally  devoid  of  justification. 
What  must  not  be  forgotten,  however. 


is  that  wliat  constitutes  tax  relief  for 
some  creates  additional  burdens  for  the 
remainder  of  the  taxpaying  public. 
Through  our  system  of  tax  preferences, 
we  have  relieved  some  citizens  from 
shouldering  their  proportionate  share  of 
our  fi.scal  burdens,  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers.  At  a  time  of 
high  Government  expenditure,  when  tax 
increases  arc  being  called  for.  the  in- 
ju.stlce  of  lhe.se  tax  inequities  is  com- 
ix)unded. 

The  loss  of  revenue  lo  the  Govern- 
ment through  tax  loopholes  in  it.self  con- 
.stitutes  a  type  of  Federal  expenditure. 
The  Government  lias,  in  effect,  granted 
subsidies  to  certain  groups  by  allowing 
them  lo  refrain  from  paying  some — 
often  large — ixirtion  of  their  taxes. 
Many  of  ihe.«e  .sub.sidies.  il  .sub.iected 
to  the  .scrutiny  given  appropiiations  lor 
logular  Government  expenditures,  would 
not  begin  to  pa.ss  under  as  acci'ptable  al- 
locations of  the  taxpayers  mtmey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  grounds  of  equity 
alone  I  would  feel  justified  in  proiK).=iing 
the  lax  reform  mea.sures  roniainrd  in  the 
tax  equity  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
However,  in  limes  such  as  ihe.se.  when 
the  American  public  is  bein'^  asked  In  ac- 
cept a  program  of  fi.scal  nustcnty.  which 
could  include  payment  ol  hi-her  taxes 
alont:  with  a  reduction  of  Ftcicral  .spcnd- 
ing.  I  feel  we  liave  an  ab.-ohite  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  in  placing  tax  bur- 
den.s  on  our  citizens,  we  place  th^m  fair- 
ly. Tax  reform  constitutes  an  inlfgral 
and  inseparable  part  of  fi.scal  ic.MJon.sibil- 
ity. 

Mr,  Si'Cnker,  I  :.hr>uld  like  now  to  ex- 
Ijlrdn  brufly  tlie  inovi.si.ins  of  my  bill, 
Bciu.-o  continuing,  however.  I  .shaukl  like 
to  arknn.vicriuc  my  debt  to  some  major 
contributors  to  'he  .study  of  tax  reform 
problems,  on  >-ho.«e  nork  I  !wve  dinwr, 
in  conf.tructing  my  bill:  nur  di.stintiuished 
colleai-ues.  ih^  -ontlemen  uotn  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Rnuss  and  Mr,  BYr.NESi.  the 
di.stinr:uishfd  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr,  Metcalf.  and  that  mo.st  eminent 
of  oconomic  icfoimers.  Senator  Paul 
DouElas. 

TITI.F.  II,  CAPITAL  CAINS  UNTAXED  AT  DF.^TH 

Tlie    capital     gains    tax     regulations 
would  require  a  man  wlio  bnucht  a  stock 
for  5100,000  ,ind  sold  it  ior  S200.000  10 
pay  a  Lax  on  his  SI 00.000  capital  upin 
of   825.000.   Should   the   same   man   die. 
however,  and  should  the  stock  be  .sold 
for  S200.000  by  his  heir,  ihe  heir  may 
have  to  pay  no  capital  gains  tax  what- 
ever  This  situation,  happy  for  the  heir, 
unfortunate   for   the   U.S.   Government 
and  the  remainder  of  its  taxpayers,  oc- 
curs because  the  heir  is  allowed  to  cal- 
culate his  capital  gain  or  loss  not  on  the 
original  price  paid  for  the  asset  but  on 
the  value  of  the  asset  at  the  time  of  its 
transfer  to  him.  Thus,  the  gain  in  value 
from  the  time  of  purchase  by  the  dece- 
dent to  the  transfer  to  the  heir,  com- 
pletely escapes  capital  gains  taxation. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  revise  the 
law  so  as  to  subject  the  accrued  gain  on 
assets  transferred  at  death  lo  capital 
gains  taxation.  By  this  revision,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  gain  about  S2.5  billion  In 
added  tax  revenues. 

Tm-E    in.    UNLIMrrFD    fHARITABLC    DEDrCTIONS 

Charity  can.  for  some  people,  be  a 
highly  profitable  enterprise,   as  In   the 
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case  of  the  13  philanthropists  who.  be- 
cause of  their  charitable  donations,  en- 
joyed incomes  of  $20  million  or  more  over 
a  3-year  peiiod  without  paying  a  penny 
of  taxes.  The  generous  treatment  of  these 
gentlemen  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice resulted  from  the  section  of  our  tax 
laws  which  allows  a  taxpayer  an  un- 
Umited  charitable  deduction  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  rather  than  the 
usual  20-  or  30-percent  ceiling  on  these 
deductions. 

This  unlimited  deduction  is  offered  If 
a  taxpayer's  charitable  contributions 
plus  his  income  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
plus  8  of  the  10  preceding  years  ex- 
ceeded 90  percent  of  this  taxable  income. 
For  an  individual  in  the  higher  income 
brackets,  particularly  If  he  chooses  his 
contributions  shrewdly— donating  highly 
appreciated  capital  assets  rather  than 
cash— meeting  this  requirement  is  not  at 
all  difficult.  It  Is.  further,  most  improb- 
able that  such  a  taxpayer  will  actually 
be  giving  up  90  percent  of  his  total  In- 
come for  charity  and  taxes,  since  he  is 
likely  to  have  a  large  portion  of  non- 
taxable irtcbme  which  is  not  included  In 
the  90  percent  calculation.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  "charitable"  contributions 
are  to  private  foundations,  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  which  are  the  donors 
themselves. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  eliminate 
this  unlimited  charitable  deduction,  and 
would  the'-eby  b-in£r  the  Government  an 
additional  $50  million  in  tax  revenues. 
rn-LE  rv'.  stock  options 

When  the  averaee  taxpayei)  receives 
a  salarv  increase  or  a  bonu^.  he  pays 
taxes  on  this  part  of  his  income  at  the 
same  rate  as  on  his  re-:ular  income: 
he  may  even  find  himself  pushed  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket.  Some  taxpayers, 
however,  are  privileged  to  pay  only  the 
caoital  iiains  tax  rate  on  income  in- 
creases, regardless  of  their  tax  bracket, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
these  increases  in  the  form  of  stock 
options. 

A  corporation  executive  who  is  re- 
warded with  a  stock  option  is  allowed. 
for  a  certain  period,  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  his  company  at  a  given  price, 
regardless  of  how  high  the  market  pnce 
of  the  stock  may  rise  during  that  period. 
If  he  exercises  the  option,  buys  the  stock 
at  the  low  option  price  and  sells  at  a 
much  higher  current  market  price,  he 
pavs  only  a  capital  sains  tax.  despite 
the  fact  that  this  option  is  merely  an- 
other form  of  bonus  or  salary  increase. 

Title  IV  will  require  stock  option  gains 
to  be  taxed  at  regular  income  tax  rates, 
and  should  net  the  Government  about 
$100  million  in  added  tax  revenues. 

TITLE     V.     MULTIPLE     CORPOR.'^TION     SIRT.W 
EXEMPrlON 

Corporations  presently  pay  a  22-per- 
cent tax  on  all  taxable  income,  plus  a 
surtax  of  26  percent  on  all  taxable  in- 
come above  $25,000;  thus,  each  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  a  $25,000  surtax 
exemption.  Related  corporations  subject 
to  less  than  80-percent  common  owner- 
ship or  control  can  elect  to  be  taxed  as 
separate  corporations,  and  can  thus  each 
separately  take  advantage  of  the  $25,000 
surtax  exemotion. 

Therefore,  a  corporation  can,  by  elect- 
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ing  to  operate  through  a  series  of  sub- 
sidiaries rather  than  through  a  parent 
company  and  branches,  obtain  any  num- 
ber of  surtax  exemptions,  depending  on 
how  many  subsidiaries  they  can.  to  some 
degree,  justify  forming.  However,  if  a 
corporation  is.  in  fact,  a  single  enter- 
prise, there  is  no  justification  for  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  the  subsidiary 
structure  by  offering  the  separate  parts 
of  such  an  operation  multiple  surtax  ex- 
emption advantages. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  this 
tax  advantage,  and  gain  for  the  Govern- 
ment an  added  SI 50  million  in  tax  reve- 
nues. 

TITLE    VI.    MTNICIPAL    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

The  head  of  a  corporation  who  would 
like  to  obtain  funds  for  construction  of 
a  plant  or  other  industrial  facilities  as 
cheaply  as  possible  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  locate  his  new  plant  in  one  of 
the  many  municipalities  which  are  cur- 
rently issuing  annually  some  $1  billion 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

The  ultimate  purpose  behind  the  is- 
suance of  these  bonds  is  to  attract  in- 
dustry to  some  given  area.  Because  these 
municipal  bonds  are  tax-free,  they  will 
be  accepted  by  the  public  at  relatively 
low  interest  rates.  With  the  inexpensive 
funds  a  city  raises,  it  can  construct  in- 
dustrial plants  and  offer  to  lease  them 
cheaply  to  industry.  Thus,  the  locality 
has  managed  to  attract  industry  and  the 
corporation  has  received  a  subsidy,  in  the 
form  of  reduced  cost  on  its  plant. 

The  only  problem  is  that,  rather  than 
being  used  to  attract  new  industries  to 
areas  of  widespread  unemployment,  these 
bonds  are  largely  used  to  attract  firms 
with  plentiful  resources  of  their  own 
into  areas  which  would  not  generally 
merit  Federal  subsidies. 

Title  \T  would  eliminate  the  tax  ex- 
emption provided  for  these  bonds,  and 
would  bring  the  Government  an  estimat- 
ed $50  million  in  additional  revenue. 

TITLE    Vin.    PERCENT.^GE  DEPLETION  ON  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Tax  reform  discussions  are  replete 
with  startling  examples  of  the  benefits  of 
having  an  interest  in  the  minerals  sector 
of  our  economy,  particularly  the  oil  in- 
dustry'. There  is  the  individual  who,  in 
1960.  "enjoyed  an  income  of  over  $26  mil- 
lion and  paid  not  a  penny  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  that  year;  and  the  gentleman 
who.  over  4  years,  enjoyed  a  net  income 
of  over  $9  million,  but  paid  no  taxes  in 
any  of  those  years;  and  the  company 
which  made  profits  of  almost  $66  mil- 
lion in  a  6-year  period,  and  not  only 
paid  no  income  taxes  over  that  period, 
but  actually  received  a  refund  on  pre- 
viously paid  taxes;  and  so  on,  and  on. 

The  percentage  depletion  method  of 
calculating  investment  depreciation  in 
the  minerals  industry  allows  investors 
to  continue  to  claim  depreciation  allow- 
ances long  after  all  initial  investment 
costs  have  been  recovered. 

The  discriminatory  tax  treatment  in 
favor  of  these  industries  has  long  since 
lost  any  justification  it  may  originally 
have  had.  and  the  optimum  solution 
would  be  to  eliminate  completely  these 
percentage  depletion  allowances  in  favor 
of  depletion  allowances  based  on  actual 


investment  costs  in  line  with  the  practice 
in  all  other  industries;  however,  with  a 
view  toward  the  political  feasibility  of 
the  reform,  and  with  consideration  for 
the  transitional  difficulties  caused  by 
such  a  move.  I  would  recommend  re- 
duction of  all  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances to  a  maximum  of  10  percent, 
from  current  rates  as  high  as  27 '2  per- 
cent for  oil  and  gas. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  contains  this  pro- 
posal, and  would  increase  Government 
tax  revenues  by  an  estimated  $1.5  billion. 

TITLE    VII.    GIFT    TAXES 

The  Simplest  way  for  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual to  avoid  having  a  large  portion  of 
his  wealth  absorbed  by  estate  taxes  after 
his  death  is  to  give  away  most  of  his 
wealth  during  his  lifetime.  With  gift  tax 
rates  one-fourth  lower  than  estate  tax 
rates,  and  further,  wtih  these  gift  taxes 
calculated  in  a  manner  so  as  to  further 
reduce  their  impact,  transferring  wealth 
in  the  form  of  a  gift  can  leave  the  re- 
cipient or  heir  with  nearly  three  times  as 
much  after  taxes  as  the  identical  outlay 
as  part  of  an  estate. 

Title  VIII  would  eliminate  this  loop- 
hole for  estate  tax  avoidance  by  estab- 
lishing the  same  rate  for  gift  and  estate 
taxes;  the  savings  in  Government  tax 
revenue  would  amount  to  about  $100  mil- 
lion. 

TITLE    IX.    USE    OF    US.    GOVERNMENT    BONDS    TO 
PAY    ESTATE  TAXES 

Under  present  law,  certain  Govern- 
ment bonds  can  be  redeemed  at  par  value 
to  pay  an  estate  tax.  Thus,  if  bonds  that 
have  a  par  value  of  $100,000  were  bought 
for  $80,000,  these  bonds  could  be  used  to 
pay  an  estate  tax  of  $100,000  even  though 
their  market  value  might  still  be  $80,000. 

Title  IX  would  eliminate  this  tax  wind- 
fall enjoyed  by  certain  taxpayers  by  re- 
quiring bonds  used  for  payment  of  estate 
taxes  to  be  evaluated  at  the  fair  market 
value;  the  gain  in  tax  revenues  for  the 
Government  would  be  some  $50  million. 

TITLE   X.    TAX-LOSS   FARMING 

Many  "gentleman  farmers"  invest  in 
agricultural  enterprises  not  because  of 
the  gains  they  expect  to  accumulate  but 
because  of  the  losses  they  hope  to  show. 
A  1965  study  shows  that  119  individuals 
with  annual  incomes  over  $1  million  had 
farm  operations  and  87  percent  of  them 
reported  losses  on  farm  operations. 

Such  individuals  make  large  fanning 
investments,  hoping  to  show  annual 
.  losses,  against  which  they  can  write  off 
nonfarm  income,  thus  obtaining  sizable 
income  tax  savings.  They  hope  ulti- 
mately, by  virtue  of  the  improvements 
they  put  Into  their  farms,  to  realize  siz- 
able gains  upon  sale  of  these  properties, 
with  these  gains  taxed  at  the  capital 
gains  rather  than  regular  income  tax 
rates.  Thus,  their  farm  losses  enable 
them  to  enjoy  savings  on  their  consider- 
ably higher  income  tax  payments,  and  on 
their  final  profit  from  sale  of  the  farm, 
they  pay  only  the  lower  capital  gains 
taxes. 

Title  X  will  prevent  this  type  of  farm- 
ing for  tax  writeoffs  only,  by  limiting  de- 
ductions for  farming  losses  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  gross  income  derived 
from  the  actual  business  of  fanning.  This 
provision    can    be    conservatively    esti- 
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mated  to  bring  the  Government  an  addi- 
tional $450  million  of  tax  revenues  an- 
nually. 

TITLE    XI.    ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION    ON 
SPECULATIVE     RE^L     ESTATE 

The  ability  of  real  estate  speculators 
to  take  accelerated  depreciation  deduc- 
tions on  property  they  have  purchased 
can  net  them,  in  the  lonu  lun,  millions 
of  dollars  of  tax  savings.  Immediately 
after  purchase,  the  real  estate  owner  can 
begin  taking  verj-  large  initial  deprecia- 
tion deductions  on  his  property,  whicn 
he  can  use  to  oJIset  income  Irom  other 
sources,  and  thus  reduce  his  income  tax 
payments.  When,  after  a  few  years,  he 
has  already  written  off  the  largest  part 
of  the  depreciation  under  the  acceler- 
ated schedule,  he  can  then  sell  the  prop- 
erty  for  a  much  higher  price  than  that 
indicated  by  the  book  value  af-ej  de- 
preciation, and  pay  taxes  on  the  differ- 
ence between  book  value  and  sale  pnce 
at  capital  gains  rates. 

Title  XI  would  deprive  real  estate  spec- 
ulators of  unwarranted  tax  deductions 
and  >  xce.ssivc  capital  gains  by  eliminai- 
in-'  the  tax  provisions  allowing  acceler- 
ated depreciation  deductions  on  real 
estate  speculation.  Tiic  ;ain  in  Govern- 
ment revenue  would  be  Sl'JO  million. 


DAYS  OP  TERROR.  NIGHTS  OF  FIRE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  Battin  I  is  rec- 
ognized lor  20  minutes. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shadow  of 
shame  darker  than  the  smoke  clouds  of 
the  past  weekend  hangs  over  the  Nation  s 
Capitol  today.  Shame  at  the  wanton 
burning  and  violence  that  erupted  last 
Thursdav  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  and 
as  a  eulogv  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
What  vaunted  excuses  to  use  for  acts  of 
immoral  irresponsibility?  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  appalling  action  is  that  the 
baser  natures  of  mankind  were  unleashed 
and  allowed  to  run  wild. 

Thursday  night,  a  few  hours  after  the 
announcement  that  Dr.  King  had  been 
murdered  bv  a  sniper  in  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
sporadic  instances  of  firebombings  and 
small  gangs  of  roaming  terrorists  were 
reported  in  the  upper  northwest  section 
of  the  city.  These  were  scattered  and 
minor  incidents,  but  they  caused  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  the  responsible  people  of 
Washington  who  watched  the  explosion 
of  Detroit  and  Newark  last  year  in  a  de- 
tached manner.  Washington  residents 
did  not  expect  this  senseless  violence  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not 
deserve  such  action. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Friday,  the  oc- 
currence that  all  Americans  feared  came 
about  Large  sections  of  the  city  went  up 
In  flames.  Smoke  fell  over  the  city  like  a 
shroud,  obscuring  the  Washington 
Monument.  The  White  House  had  to  be 
surrounded  by  Federal  troops.  Machine- 
gun  positions  were  taken  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  White 
House  The  center  of  America's  democ- 
racy was  under  attack.  Was  this  any  kind 
of  memorial  to  a  man  who  professed 
nonviolence? 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  death  was  as 
senseless  as  the  burning  and  destruction 
in  downtown  Washington.  He  was  a  non- 


violent man.  but  violence  followed  in  his 
loolsteps.  ,  ^.  , 

1  do  not  beUeve  that  the  noting  and 
burning,  looting  and  murder  that  fol- 
lowed Dr.  King's  death  can  be  blamed 
on  this  one  act.  The  insurrection  that  oc- 
curred over  the  past  weekend  liad  been 
brewing  for  a  long  time.  Any  incident— 
either  the  unlawful  shooting  of  Dr.  King 
or  a  policeman's  shooting  of   a  fleeing 
felon— would  have  set  off  the  fires.  The 
mihtants  of  Washington.  Detroit,  New- 
ark   Los  Angeles,  and  Harlem  had  al- 
ready geared  their  organizations  to  vio- 
lence and  the  destruction  was  bound  to 
happen  sometime  this  year.  The  murder 
of  Martin  Luther  King  only  gave  a  uni- 
fied reason  'o  touch  off  riots  throughout 
the  Nation.  Long  before  Dr.  King  went 
to  Memphis,  a  young  man  named  Stokely 
Carmichael    had    promised    in    several 
Communist  countries  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  America  and  unite  Negroes  to 
overthrow  our  Government.  Last  Thurs- 
day Carmichael  led  the  first  gangs  that 
went  into  the  city  to  beuin  burning. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Thursday  niahfs  trouble  began  when  a 
group  at  SNCC— Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
oidinatin'4  Committee— headquarters  de- 
cided to  clo.se  down  htoiti:  on  upper 
14th  Street  in  memory  of  Dr.  King.  Car- 
michael led  this  group  dov.n  the  street 
in  what  soon  Ijecame  a  riotous  trip.  True. 
Carmichael  lold  his  followers  to  ixerci.se 
lestraint.  He  was  quoted  us  sayinu  "Now 
is  not  the  time."  The  next  morning,  Fn- 
dav.  Carmichael  declared  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  white  America  declared 
war  on  black  people  when  Dr.  Kins  was 
killed  Later  that  day  at  Howard  Univcr- 
sitv  lie  advised  .students  to  arm  ihem- 
^eiVcs— "Tonight  is  our  night."  Not  long 
after  that  statement,  downtown  Wash- 
ington exploded  in  flames. 

Carmichael  flaunted  authonty  during 
the  Washington  riot  and  he  defied  our 
laws  last  vcar  when  he  traveled  to  Ha- 
vana Hanoi,  and  other  Communist  cities, 
cursing  the  United  States.  Before  that 
he  had  worked  behind  the  scenes  appeal- 
ing to  irresDonsible  Negroes  to  join  his 
movement  which  can  best  be  descnbed  by 
his  call  to  arms,  "kill  whitey."  Not  "civil 
rights"  or  "equality."  but  "kill  whitey." 

The  press  here  in  Washington  has  at- 
tributed the  destruction  to  a  desire  to 
force  passage  of  a  new  civil  nghts  bill 
that  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  local 
papers  radio,  and  television  stations 
have  called  this  a  bitter  uprising  of  a 
downtrodden  people. 

Since  when  do  Americans— any  Amer- 
icans—have to  burn  and  rob  business 
places  to  pass  necessarj-  legislation?  Was 
the  monumental  civil  rights  bill  of  1964 
passed  because  Negroes  were  burning  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital?  I  refuse  to 
be  intimidated  by  mobs  of  people  who 
have  no  purpose  other  than  complete 
disruption  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  proposed  act  is  not  good  legisla- 
tion—the section  dealing  with  open 
housing  raises  many  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Another 
section  of  the  bill  may  conflict  with 
rights  that  nave  been  granted  through 
treaties.  These  sections  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


That  is  the  way  America  legislates  and 
the  process  has  worked  effectively  lor  al- 
most 200  years.  Not  always  elticienlly. 
but  at  least  effectively.  Tiie  committee 
system  has  \no\en  itself  m  the  severe 
test  ol  lime  and  should  not  be  upset  by 
the  blackmail  of  deliberate  turmoil. 

The  latest  in  a  .series  ol  civil  rights 
lemslalion  will  be  brought  up  in  tlie 
Hou.sc  this  week  and  Representatives  are 
beinu  urucd  to  accept  the  bill  as  11  is, 
without  amendments  and  without  fur- 
ther debate  and  consideration.  We  are 
v.urned  that  more  and  intensified  vio- 
lence is  apt  to  occur  if  this  bill  is  not 
sent  on  lor  President  Johnson's  signa- 
ture immediately.  The  President  has  also 
promised  Negro  civil  nghts  leaders  that 
he  will  send  new  legislative  proposals  to 
Congress  as  .soon  as  possible  with  recom- 
mendalions  lor  immediate  passage. 

Gentlemen,  il  we  bow  to  these  threats 
and  accept  this  bill  over  our  reserva- 
tions the  rioters  have  been  successful; 
and  then  il  the  President  proposes,  for 
instance,  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
we  can  expect  the  same  violence  lo  lorce 
this  loolhardy  idea  across. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  act  respon- 
-  ibly  m  ihis  matter.  We  cannot  allow  this 
pressure  to  force  our  hand  because  in 
doing  so  we  would  violate  the  sacred  trust 
that  is  placed  in  this  honorable  body,  the 
dutv  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  every 
American,  regardless  of  his  color,  race, 
or  creed.  The  mam  objection  that  I  have 
to  this  legislation  1.^  .hat  tiie  provisions 
presume  and  concecie  that  these  nghts 
arc  not  now  inherent  m  oui  laws. 

Civil  rights  ol  all  Americans  arc  al- 
ready guaranteed  and  lurther  legislation 
in  this  direction  only  holds  out  a  lalse 
promise  of  ..omething  lliat  Congress  can- 
not provide.  We  can  reiterate  the  right 
of  everv  citizen  lo  own  pio,;eiiy.  but  by 
that  reiteration  we  do  not  eliminate  the 
most  effective  segregation  and  that  is 
economic  selection.  For  all  the  legislation 
we  might  pass,  we  cannot  give  every 
family  in  these  United  States  enough 
money  to  buy  any  house  they  want. 

When  a  person  moves  into  a  new- 
neighborhood,  nothing  can  force  his 
neighbors  to  accept  him.  And  that  is  a 
more  effective  lorm  of  .segregation.  Con- 
gress cannot  strike  down  economic  segre- 
gation and  riots  and  looting  will  never 
end  personal  preference  segregation. 

Whose  civil  rights  were  actually  in- 
volved in  the  tragic  events  this  weekend? 
These  riots  were  ignited  in  the  powerful 
name  of  civil  rights  and  yet  the  noters 
violated  vours  and  my  civil  rights  and 
those  of  our  constituents.  Congress  could 
not  have  safely  met  during  the  violence- 
packed  weekend  and  that  deprived  our 
people  of  the  nghts  which  our  represent- 
ative government  promises.  In  fact,  a 
curfew  was  imposed,  preventing  us  from 
traveling  to  the  Capitol  from  4  p.m.  to 
6:30  a.m.  ^        .  ^^ 

Our  National  Capitol  was  under  siege 
for  3  days  and  this  city,  which  every 
American  can  rightfully  claim  as  his 
own  was  blockaded.  My  staff,  which 
works  entirely  for  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, was  ordered  to  leave  the  office  for 
self-protection.  Tourists  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  were  ordered  off  the  streets 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  the  streets 
were  not  safe  during  the  day.  The  Cherry 
Blossom  Ball  and  Parade  were  canceled 
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in  deference  to  screaming  fire  engines 
and  jubilant  looters  and  arsonists. 
Stokely  Carmlchael  was  no  doubt  the 
happiest  person  in  the  city,  but  thousands 
of  proud  Americans  were  prevented  from 
seeing  their  city. 

The  rioters  were  assured  of  their  civil 
rights.  For  most  purposes,  their  civil 
rights  were  extended  to  include  the  right 
to  steal  and  destroy  property.  In  the  in- 
stances when  looters  were  arrested,  they 
were  provided  free  legal  counsel.  This 
entire  tragedy  was  allowed  to  run  un- 
checked. District  policemen  performed 
their  duties  as  best  they  could,  but  they 
needed  help  and  it  was  5  hours  before 
the  President  decided  the  situation  was 
urgent  enough  to  require  the  piesenco 
of  Federal  troops.  By  then,  the  rabble 
was  in  control  and  anarchy  reigned  In 
the  seat  of  democracy. 

For  half  a  day  Friday,  all  day  and 
night  Saturday,  and  for  part  of  the  day 
Sunday,  law  and  order  was  circumvented. 
In  this  great  city  which  the  countries  of 
the  world  look  to  for  leadership  and  as- 
sistance, good  people  were  not  safe  to 
walk  the-  streets.  None  of  the  Federal 
buildings- were  burned,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Is  only  because  they  were  heavily  pro- 
tected by  troops.  Thank  God  for  that 
protection,  because  these  buildings  hold 
the  treasures  of  our  heritage. 

The  National  Archives  iiolds  the  orig- 
inal copy  of  our  Constitution,  a  docu- 
ment that  Americans  have  fought  and 
died  to  uphold.  That  priceless  symbol  of 
the  greatness  of  our  country  could  have 
been  destroyed — as  it  was.  the  meaning 
and  h'prory  of  tho;e  words  were  .ui.s- 
pended  for  48  hours. 

The  Nation's  Capital  was  ;;mothered  in 
turmjil  r.nd  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  .see 
further  liotin-  here  now  that  the  mili- 
tant leader^  have  proven  their  ideas  can 
be  successfnl.  I  mu-^t  arrant  that  the  law 
was  enforced  to  a  certain  degree.  After 
all,  6,124  per^■ons  we:e  arre.sted,  but  for 
everyone  of  these  many  were  not  stopped 
from  looting  From  photos:raphs  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  looting  took  place  in  plain 
view  of  police  officers  and  soidiers,  who 
because  of  orders  from  much  higher  up 
were  unable  to  act. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the 
press,  these  rioters  were  not  oppressed, 
downtrodden  people  or  indivi'J'.ials  who 
are  'beyond  hope."  A  -lood  many  of  them 
were  Federal  employees,  some  in  clerical 
positions.  Acco-ding  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  typical  person  arrested  in  the 
riot  was  "about  29,  who  attended  11 
grades  of  school,  has  a  !ol5  paying  S85  to 
$95  a  week  and  has  not  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law  before  "  Only  10  percent 
were  unemployed  and  a  few  had  college 
degrees.  The  arrest  docket  included  sev- 
eral college  students.  These  were  not 
people  who  had  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  better  themselves. 

The  involvement  of  these  apparently 
respectable  people  goes  back  to  another 
tenet  of  Martin  Luther  King's  creed;  "If 
you  feel  a  law  is  unjust,  yon"^^)q't  have 
to  obey  it."  The  Nation  is  notw  being  paid 
for  apathetic  acceptance  of  this  theory. 
In  this  anarchic  position  is  found  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  for  in  our 
society  we  must  have  almost  voluntary 


compliance  to  the  law  or  at  least  grudg- 
ing acceptance  of  the  law  until  it  can  be 
changed  through  the  orderly  process  of 
representative  legislative  action.  Until 
the  theoi-y  of  ignoring  legal  standards  is 
rejected,  we  will  have  violence  in  our 
streets. 

It  has  been  .said  many  times  in  the 
past  few  days  that  Martin  Luther  King 
"had  a  dream."  Well,  I  have  a  dream 
also  and  this  dream  is  the  dream  of 
many  Americans.  I  have  hopes  of  a  new- 
day  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
require  a  double  standard  for  the  various 
races  of  mankind,  that  does  not  need 
special  laws  for  evei->'  shade  of  skin. 

That  dream  will  come  true  when  the 
black,  white,  yellow,  and  red  people  of 
this  country  reach  a  point  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  one  another  where  each 
is  an  American.  Not  an  Afro-American, 
not  an  Indian  American,  or  an  oriental 
American — just  an  American  dedicated 
to  the  freedom  of  all  men  and  to  an 
orderly  society.  The  society  of  this  dream 
will  not  apply  or  require  different  stand- 
ards. It  will  simply  recognize  the  worth 
of  a  man  by  his  accomplishments  and 
ideals. 

That  dream  is  no't  near  to  being  be- 
cause we  must  first  deal  with  elements 
in  our  .society  who  violate  the  rights  of 
others  while  demanding  special  conces- 
sions for  themselves.  Those  elements  in- 
cited the  riots  in  Washington  and  41 
other  American  cities  during  the  past 
few  days.  The  U.S.  Government  must 
deal  with  these  rints  to  preserve  any 
hope  for  this  dream. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws  and  these 
laws,  noi  men.  eovorn  our  people.  But 
the  leaders  of  this  c  luntiy  must  see  that 
our  la-As  are  enlorced  and  in.-'held  when 
;  lii'v  are  lust  luw.s — am.-nded  or  repealed. 
ii:  tiioy  prove  to  be  unjust.  And  the  Gov- 
c'.nnu-nt  lias  a  re.spcnsibiiity  to  meet 
unlawful  force  with  whatever  force  is  re- 
quired to  presei-ve  order.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  look  aside  on  one  occasion 
when  the  law  is  being  violated  and  then 
expect  easy  enforcement  on  the  next  oc- 
casion. As  a  good  example.  I  recall  law 
enforcement  during  times  of  natural  dis- 
aster, such  as  earthquake  or  flood. 
Looters — wlio  are  really  just  human 
scavengers  taking  advantage  of  a 
tragedy— are  shot  when  they  strike  out 
during  the  panic  following  acts  of  God. 
Do  you  know  what  would  happen  in 
Montana  if  a  riot  broke  out  and  the  good 
people  could  see  that  authorities  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  their  lives 
and  property:"  Although  the  people  of 
Montana  are  for  the  most  part  law-abid- 
ing and  tolerant,  they  would  use  what- 
ever they  could  put  their  hands  on  to 
restore  order. 

I  knov.-  this  to  be  a  fact  and  not  just 
supposition,  because  several  years  ago 
the  townspeople  of  West  Yellowstone, 
Mont.,  did  act  on  their  own  to  calm  a 
disturbance.  Large  groups  of  young  peo- 
ple had  taken  over  this  resort  town  and 
proceeded  lo  build  a  large  fire  in  the 
middle  of  Main  Street.  Residents  of  the 
town  waited  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
problem  was  becoming  worse,  and  in  fact 
already  out  of  control  of  the  limited 
police  force,  and  then  they  took  action. 
These  self-sufficient  citizens  went  into 


Main  Street  with  ax  handles  and  solved 
the  problem.  There  were  no  serious  in- 
juries when  things  calmed  down,  but 
there  were  some  young  people  with 
bruised  hind  parts  and  new  respect  for 
the  town  of  West  Yellowstone. 

Now  realize,  please,  that  this  is  not  a 
chapter  out  of  the  historj-  of  the  Old 
West — this  happened  5  short  years  ago 
and  West  Yellowstone  has  not  had  a 
problem  with  rioters  since  then. 

By  giving  you  this  example  I  am  not 
advocating  a  return  to  the  vigilante  days, 
but  I  am  trying  to  show  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  firm  action  by  the  government, 
local  or  Federal.  People  will  protect  their 
homes  and  families,  if  the  government 
fails  to  do  so. 

The  alternative  to  controlling  these 
riots  through  swift  and  strong  govern- 
ment action  is  to  allow  the  rioters,  looters 
and  aronists  to  have  their  way.  If  we 
have  this  brutal  a  riot  in  April,  what  will 
the  heat  of  August  bring?  If  Government, 
continues  to  fail  in  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  all  people,  we  can  expect  far 
worse  as  the  summer  wears  on.  These 
beautiful  monuments  will  be  the  next 
target  and  the  Capitol  Building  and 
White  House  will  be  under  attack.  The 
large  cities  in  America  will  one  by  one  be 
given  over  to  the  rioters  and  this  anarchy 
which  we  now  permit  will  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  President  and  the  Congress  must 
take  a  firm  footing  and  not  be  pushed 
into  hasty  and  panicked  actions  that  on- 
couraae  more  violence. 

Tf  we  yield  to  a  vit>!':it.  but  small  seg- 
ment of  society,  we  liave  failed  the  ma- 
joiity  of  Americans  v.ho  arc  n.jw  de- 
l>endiii?:  on  us.  Our  oh'iief.tion  is  clear: 
Re.Vtcre  crdor  and  diseourac;c  malcon- 
te-'its. 

Fail  in  that  dutv  and  the  loaders  of 
our  country  will  allow  this  violence, 
which  we  have  now  had  a  small  taste  of, 
to  become  a  way  of  life. 

Days  of  terror  and  nights  of  flre  will 
continue  to  assault  America  imless  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
act  now,  and  act  as  forcefully  as  re- 
quired, to  restore  the  order  and  dream  of 
a  free  and  stable  society. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CHAMBERLAIN  IS- 
SUES 1968  FIRST  QUARTER  RE- 
PORT ON  FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING 
TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  hope  of  all  Americans  that  re- 
cent deplomatic  efforts  will  ultimately 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam.  It  is  still  too  early, 
however,  for  much  optimism.  Meanwhile 
the  war  goes  on  and  so  we  must  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  enemy's 
sources  of  supply  which  contribute  to  its 
operation.  With  the  curtailing  of  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam  I  believe 
this  means  the  problem  of  the  enemy's 
seaborne  sources  of  supply  can  only  take 
on  added  importance.  At  such  a  time  as 
this  I  believe,  therefore,  we  should  be  in- 
creasing our  efforts  to  stop  free  world 


shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  Regrettably 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  March,  12  more 
free  world-flag  ships  arrived  in  North 
Vietnam— 10  Briti.sh.  one  Italian,  and 
one  Singapore  flag.  This  brings  the  total 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1968  to  30  free 
world  arrivals,  a  more  than  100-percent 
increase  over  the  14  arrivals  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1967.  Despite  these 
startling  facts,  I  can  find  no  one  in  the 
administration  who  is  actively  concerned 
about  this  seaborne  supply  to  the  enemy. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  free  world- fiag  ships  to  North 
Vietnam  during  the  first  quarter  of  1968: 


Fi.iBot  I»si5tr,       l,»nuarv      February 


Britnh 
Cvprint 
llaiisn 
Singauore 

Total 


to 


March 


1 
12 


Total 


76 

1 
1 

30 


July  6,  1967,  and  loaded  cargo  destined 
forEngland.  This  same  vessel  was  also 
reported  in  San  Francisco  on  October  2. 
1967.  and  in  Tampa.  Fla..  November  4. 

1967.  ,     . 

As  one  who  has  sponsored  legi.slation— 
reintroduced  January  10.  1967,  as  H.R. 
365— since  1965  to  clo.se  our  ports  to  all 
vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  a  shipping 
interest  wlrich  engages  in  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  I  can  only  reiterate  my 
great  disappointment  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  oppose  taking  more 
effective  action. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  Brit- 
ish-flag ve.s.sels  continued  to  top  the  li.st. 
accounting  for  26  of  the  30  free  world- 
flag  arrivals.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
aiipear  lo  be  of  any  great  concern  to  the 
State  Department.  In  the  course  of  a 
standard  response  to  inquiries  about  this 
trade,  the  Department   recently  stated: 

\U,ro  tl.un  85'  of  lire  cr.ll.s  made  (at  Nr.rlh 
Vietiiame.-p  ports i  in  1967  were  hy  Hour 
Koin:-rrgi=ttrcci  !:^hips  lUlng  the  British  fl.ig 
but  under  'he  effective  control  of  Chinese 
Comnuniifi.s. 


This  traffic  has  continued  quite  un- 
disturbed since  the  administration  be- 
latedly decided  to  blacklist  these  vessels. 
Careful  examination  of  the  mo.st  recent 
list,  issued  March  20.  1968,  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  reveals  that  it  is 
neither  complete  nor  effective  in  doing 
anything  to  stop  current  traffic. 

First  of  all.  the  Maritime  report,  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  lists 
only  the  names  of  individual  .ships  and 
savs  nothing  about  the  number  of  times 
thev  have  been  to  North  Vietnam.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  the 
extent  or  volume  of  this  trade.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  tven  make  public  the 
names  of  all  the  ships  in  olved. 

In  the  March  20  report  the  names  of 
only  16  British-flag  ship.^  appear,  how- 
ever, the  information  provided  me  by 
the  Defense  Department  shows  twice 
that  number.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  Maritime  report,  in  fact.  I  am 
advised  that  some  32  different  Bntish- 
flag  ships  have  been  to  North  Vietnamese 
ports  a  total  of  126  times. 

Secondly,  the  purpose  of  this  list  is 
to  deny  to  the  specific  ships  listed  the 
privilege  of  carrying  U.S.  Government- 
financed  cargoes  from  American  ports. 
There  is,  however,  no  prohibition  about 
these  same  ships  coming  to  U.S.  ports 
to  carry  on  regular  non -Government- 
financed  trade  nor  to  prevent  their 
owners  from  making  profits  by  using 
other  vessels  under  their  control  to  trans- 
port U.S.  Government-financed  or  pri- 
vate cargoes. 

To  illustrate,  it  is  my  understanding, 
from  information  supplied  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Maritime 
Administration,  that  the  owner  of  a 
Lebanese-flag  vessel,  the  Nagos.  which 
arrived  in  North  Vietnam  in  December 
1967.  also  owns  or  controls  a  Cypriot-flag 
vessel,  the  Pat.  which  entered  the  port 
of  Albany.  N.Y.,  on  Januarj'  2.  1968. 

Similarly,  the  owner  of  a  Cypriot-flag 
vessel,  which  already  has  been  to  North 
Vietnam  twice  this  year,  also  owns  a 
Liberian-flag  ship,  the  Mistral  1.  which 
entered  the  port  of  Pensacola.  Fla..  on 


Having  said  that,  the  reader  is  presum- 
ablv  left  to  conclude  that  somehow  these 
are  not  reallv  Briti.'^h  ship.-  and  therefore 
nothing  can  or  should  be  done  to  remove 
them  from  this  traffic. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  first  point  out 
that  this  is  the  very  same  attitude  ex- 
pressed bv  the  State  Department  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  was  only  after  Con- 
gress began  to  show  its  concern  and 
voted,  over  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration, to  tighten  aid  restrictions  on 
countries  involved  in  this  trade  with  the 
Hanoi  regime,  that  the  level  of  free  world 
traffic  betan  to  drop  from  401  arrivals  in 
1964  to  257  in  1965  and  to  74  in  1966.  The 
78  arrivals  during  1967  indicates,  how- 
ever, tliat  this  downward  trend  lias  been 
rcner.sed.  and  that  additional  steps  are 
now  required  in  order  to  make  lurther 
reduction  in  this  traffic  to  the  onemy_ 

Now  let  us  examine  the  activities  of 
these  Hong  Kong-ba-sed  British-flag 
ships  more  closely.  It  is  true  that  in  re- 
cent months  there  have  been  no  British - 
flag  vessels  registered  in  England  in  tliis 
trade,  and  I  would  commend  the  Briti.sh 
Government  for  its  assistance  in  this 
regard.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Hong  Kong 
vessels  currently  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  are  under  charter  to  Commu- 
nist governments  and  are  presumably 
carrying,  for  the  most  part.  Communist 

goods 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  of  De- 
fen,se  lias  stated  in  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee August  16.  1967,  that  10  percent  of 
North  Vietnam's  total  imports  continue 
to  come  from  free  world  sources  while 
20  percent  of  all  of  North  Vietnam's  sea- 
borne imports  arrive  in  free  worid-flag 
ships.  I  have  also  been  advised  that  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  com.panies  owning 
these  vessels  are  in  reality  controlled  by 
designated  nationals  of  Red  China,  and 
that  this  is  apparently  completely  In  ac- 
cordance with  current  British  maritime 

law. 

The  Department  of  the  Trea.sury  has 
informed  me,  however,  that  several  other 
of  these  Hong  Kong  shipping  interests 


appear  to  be  under  the  ultimate  control 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
In  any  event,  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  these  vessels  do  fly  the  British  flag 
and  no  otlicr. 

1  am  told  that  up  until  the  Merchant 
Snipping  Act  of  1854  Briti.sh  ships  could 
be  i-puistered  only  in  England.  Under 
that  act.  as  a  student  of  Briti.sh  mari- 
time law  lias  remarked,  the  "high  priv- 
ilege" of  extending  the  power  to  reg- 
ister "British  .ships"  was  accorded  the 
colonies.  Consequently — 

By  the  Imperial  Act  ;i  'British  Ship"  had 
the  right  U)  llv  the  British  Hag  indicating  its 
national  character  To  do  so  without  proper 
aiilliority  Incurred  the  severc-sl  penalties. 
becau.se  wherever  the  ship  should  l)e  fotind 
ll»e  union  lack  was  notice  to  all  the  world 
that  behind  it  and  supporting  it  tor  all  law- 
ful purposes  was  the  Power  of  the  British 
rmpire  and  the  might  of  the  British  Navy." 

To  date.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone 
challenges  the  legality  of  the  registration 
of  these  Hong  Kong  .ships  If,  however, 
the  is.sue  were  rai.sed.  there  is  apparently 
an  adequate  lecal  remedy.  Under  section 
69  of  the  Merchant  Sliippintr  Act  of  1894. 
a  ves.sel  which  improperly  takes  on  the 
Briti.sh  character  is  liable  to  be  confis- 
cated by  the  Crown- 
it  a  person  uses  the  Briti.sh  ilae  ..nd  ivs- 
.sumes  tlie  British  national  character  on 
board  a  ship  owned  in  whule  <>t  in  p.irt  by 
•iiiv  persons  not  ijualified  to  own  a  Britl.-h 
-hip  for  the  purp<^ses  of  making  the  ship 
..ppear  to  be  a  British  ship,  the  shin  shall 
lie  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act   . 

So  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  these  Hong 
K(;-iu  \p-.s<^!.s  '.lie  British  ships  If  the 
Bnti.^li  GnvenimeMt  cannot  execi.se  ef- 
fective control  ijver  ve:;;sels  under  its  flag 
then.  I  respectfully  suggest  again,  as  I 
did  last  November  in  an  add'o.ss  to  our 
NATO  allies  :n  the  Nortli  Atlantic  As- 
semblv  mr-ctine  in  BriKv-els.  that  a  rrvi- 
.sion  ol  tlK-  Briti.sh  maritime  Ir.v  might 
v.ell  be  fonsiderrd.  I  -vvoiild  |>oint  out 
that  the  Bnti-sh  Government  is  a  siena- 
tor\-  to  tlie  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  o.'  1958.  wherein  uilicle  5.  sec- 
tion 1,  reads  as  follows: 

Ka.ch  State  shall  fix  the  conditions  for  the 
KT;^nt  of  us  nationality  to  shlp.s,  icr  the  reg- 
isiratlon  if  -Ii:ps  in  its  territory,  and  lor  the 
ri-'ht  1.1  tlv  its  H  uj  -Ships  have  the  nationality 
of" the  .State  wnosc  flag  they  are  entitled  to 
fv  Tiiei'e  mu.st  exist  a  genuine  link  between 
ihe  Stave  and  the  .ship;  :n  particular,  the 
State  mi:'-t  tfTectivelv  exercl-e  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  in  admini.slrative  technical 
and  soci:.l  matters  o-.-er  ships  flying  it.s  flag. 

The  Briti-sh  Government  maintains 
that  under  exi.sting  maritime  law.  and 
without  a  declaration  of  war  on  North 
Vietnam,  it  cannot  control  the  move- 
ments of  lhe.se  Hong  Kong  vessels.  Be 
that  as  It  mav.  the  fact  remains  that  the 
war  coo.s  on  and  that  the  Hanoi  legime 
regularlv  and  increasingly  depends  upon 
tliese  Hons  Kong  vessels  for  at  least  20 
p-^i-rent  of  its  total  seaborne  imports. 
In  addition,  while  it  has  been  frequently 
claimed  by  the  State  Department  that 
the.se  Hong  Kong  ships  do  not  carrv-  .so- 
colled  strategic  goods,  the  Defense  De- 


Quoted  bv  Robert  Relnow.  The  Test  of  the 
Nationality  of  a  Merchant  Vessel.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press.  1937.  141. 
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partment  reports  I  receive  indicate  that 
such  items  have  been  repeatedly  deliv- 
ered during  the  pa.st  12  months  and  in- 
cluding this  past  March.  As  I  stated  time 
and  time  again,  it  is  evident  that  the 
war  economy  of  North  Vietnam  dictates 
that  only  high  priority  supplies  be  per- 
mitted cargo  space;  and  with  the  hiring 
of  free  world  vessels  the  strains  and 
pressures  on  their  transportation  facili- 
ties available  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  necessarily  eased. 

Another  intriguing  fact  Is  that  these 
same  Hong  Kong  vessels  are  barred  by 
the  British  from  trade  with  Southern 
Rhodesia.  This  was  clearly  brought  out 
during  SecretaiT  of  State  Rusk's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  March  11  when  he 
suuDlied  Senator  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
the  following  information: 

British  flag-Hong  Kong  registered  ships 
were,  as  were  all  British  ships,  barred  from 
trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia  in  implemen- 
tation of  Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
232  adopted  December  16.  1966  (which  im- 
posed selective  manduton-  sanctions  ai?ainst 
Southern  Rhodesia)  and  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  Act  of  1965,  since  the  British  flag- 
Hong  Kong  registered  ships  engaged  in  trade 
w.th  North  Vietnam  are  not  engaged  in  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  the  question  of  enforcement 
of  the  Rhodesia  ban  against  these  particular 
ships  has  not  arisen. 

As  we  all  know,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  urged  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  a  trade  embargo  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  on  tne  grounds  that  the  present 
situation  there  constitutes  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  To 
cite  a  concrete  example,  among  other 
prohibited  Rhodesian  trade  is  that  in- 
volving automobiles  and  parts.  Yet  the 
British  Government  has  permitted  the 
sale  of  British  cars  to  North  Vietnam.  If 
such  trade  is  reprehensible  Jn  the  case 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  how  does  it  sud- 
denly become  a  matter  of  no  concern  in 
the  case  of  North  Vietnam? 

Does  the  British  Government  seriously 
suggest  that  the  policies  of  North  Viet- 
name  are  less  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security?  Such  a  double  stand- 
ard is  incredible  and  intolerable.  The  ad- 
ministration must  do  more  to  impress 
upon  the  British  Government  the  deep 
concern  of  the  American  people  so  that 
action  will  be  taken  to  stop  this  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

At  this  point  I  insert  report  No.  19 
issued  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
on  March  20,  1968: 

Dep.art.ment  of  Commerce.  Marftime 

.Administration.  Report  No.  19 

list    op   foreign-flag    vessels    arriving    in 

north  vietnam  on  or  after  january  25.  1966 

Section  1.  The  President  has  approved  a 
policy  of  denying  the  carriage  of  United 
States  Government-financed  cargoes  shipped 
from  the  United  States  on  foreign  flag  vessels 
which  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  on  or 
after  January  25,  1966 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Departments  the  following  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  in  North  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  25,  1966,  based 
on  Information  received  through  March  18, 
1968,  This  list  does  not  include  vessels  under 
the  registration  of  countries,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  which 
normally  do  not  have  vessels  calling  at  United 
States  ports. 


Flag   of    registry,    tiame   of   sliip.   and    gross 
tonnage 
Total,  all  flags,  51  ships..    ...  349,  399 


PoUsh    (27   ships) : 


209,  301 


6.919 
10.  443 
6,915 
10,  876 
6,784 
6.  785 
6,  944 
6,  914 
3,  755 
6,748 


Andr^eJ   Strug 

Beniowski 

Dj.ikLirta   

Eiiergetyk  

Plorian    Ceyn;jwa 

General    Sikorskl 

Hanka  Sawicka 

H.iuoi 

Hugo  KoUataJ 

Jan  Maiejko 

Janek  Kr.isickl 6,904 

Jozef  Conrad 8,730 

Kapilan  Ko-sko 6,629 

Kochanowski    8,231 

Konopnicku   9,690 

Karaszewski   10,363 

Lelewel    7,817 

Marceli  Nowotko 6.  660 

Marian  Buczek 7,053 

Moniuszko    9,247 

Norwld 5,512 

Phenlan    6,923 

Przyjazn   Nirodow 8,876 

Stctan   Okrzeja 6,620 

Traiisportowlec 10.854 

Wienlawski 9,190 

Wladyslaw  Broniewski   6,919 

British     I  15    .'^hips) 84,452 


trol  will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  ivs  provided  in 
paragraph  (c)   and; 

(C)  that  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 
cluding charters,  entered  Intu  prior  to  Janu- 
ay  25,  1966,  requiring  iheir  employment  in 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 

Number 
Flag  of  registry:  "/  ships 

Since  last  report None 

Previous  report:, — fl.ig  of  registry: 

British   1 

Section  3.  The  following  number  of  vessels 
have  been  removed  from  this  list  since  they 
have  been  broken  up: 

Broken 

Flag  of  registry:  ^P 

British ^ 

Cyprlot    ~ 

Greek ^ 

By  Order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. 

D.ite:  March  20.  1968. 

.lAMEs  .S.  Dawson.  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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Ardrossmorr 

.Ardrawan    

Darilord    

Greemord 

Isabel    Erica 

Kliigford 

Roc  ii  lord 

nosetia  Maud  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  ex-name,  Ardtara — 

British)'   -- 

S.iiua  Granda 

Shienfoon   

.■■ih'.riey  C!;r;stine 

Siif.n   Tai 

Taipieng    

Vercharmian  -    

Yunyuilarv    


5.820 
7,300 
2.739 
2.964 
7,  105 
2.911 
3.324 


5,  795 
7.229 
7,127 
6.724 
7,085 
5,676 
7.265 
5.388 


Cypriot  ID  ships) 30,981 

Acme    7.173 

Agenor  (trips  to  North  Vietnam — 

Greek)i    7,139 

Amon T,229 

Antonia  II V.  303 

Marianthi 2.137 


Italian  il  ship)  Agostino  Bertanl —       8,380 


Lebanese   d  ship)    Nagos 7.092 

Maltese   (1  ship)   Amalia 7.304 

Panamanian  (1  ship)  Salamanca 
(Trips  to  North  Vietnam  under 
ex-name,  Milford— British)' 1,889 

■  .Ships  appearing  on  the  List  which  have 
made  no  trips  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
present  registry. 

-•  Added  to  Report  No.  18  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  issue  of  February  21,  1968. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to 
CTjry  United  States  Government-financed 
cargoes  from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  persons  who  control  the  vessels  having 
given  satisfactory  certification,  and  assur- 
ance : 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  so 
long  as  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discourage  such  trade 
and; 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 


NATION  MOURNS  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day evening  when  the  tragic  news  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  murder  was  an- 
nounced I  stated  the  following: 

It  is  a  shameful  and  shocking  tragedy— 
the  irony  is  that  this  man  of  peace  who 
preached"  non-violence  should  have  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  hand  of  violence.  All 
Americans  who  decry  and  reject  racism  and 
violence  must  do  more  than  deplore  this 
cancer  which  is  infecting  the  bloodstream  of 
America  today.  We  must  act  to  eradicate  it! 

Americans  must  show  that  they  rare  lor 
their  brother  Americans  by  working  more 
zealously  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream 
which  Martin  Luther  King  dreamed — an 
America  where  all  black  and  white  can  live 
together,  free  of  bigotry  and  inequality  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  where  there  is  true, 
equal  justice  amid  equality  of  opportunity. 
Only  by  demonstrating  this  concern  and 
working  toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  dream 
can  we  say  that  he  did  not  die  In  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  city  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  where  racial  tensions  erupted  last 
summer  in  a  holocaust  of  hate,  arson, 
looting,  and  murder,  has  awakened  to  the 
awful  truth  that  no  society  can  stand  the 
'breakdown  of  law  and  order  and  the 
divisiveness  of  racial  hatred.  The  rights 
and  the  wrongs  of  any  situation  pale  in 
the  face  of  assassinations,  beatings,  and 
all  the  ugly  forms  of  violent  outbursts. 
That  is  why  I  was  proud  of  Newark  this 
last  week  when  black  and  white  sat  down 
together  to  a  plan  a  fitting  citywide  re- 
sponse to  Dr.  King's  death. 

On  Sunday  over  25,000  citizens,  black 
and  white,  urban  and  suburban,  marched 
together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  to 
mourn  the  murder  of  a  great  leader. 
There  !s  now  some  hope  In  Newark  be- 
cause of  this  unity. 

The  following  article  and  editorials 
from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  and  Eve- 
ning News  fittingly  describe  Newark's  re- 
action to  the  tragic  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.: 


I  From    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News, 

Apr.  8.  19681 

Newark  Walk:   Necro-s,  Whites  in  Tribvte 

(  By  Douglas  Eldrldge  i 

Thousands  of  Negroes  and  whites  walked 
side  by  side  through  Newark's  Central  Ward 
yesterdav  in  an  historic  demonstration  uf 
concern  for  the  ghetto  and  commitirent  to 
the  drc.am  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  huee.  peaceful  "Walk  lor  Understand- 
ing" was  the  biggest  demonstration  in  recent 
memorv  in  Nev^ark-and  a  stirring  tribute 
to  the  "slain  champion  of  nonviolence  and 
brotherhood. 

Crowd  estimates  varied  from  less  than 
15.000  to  more  than  35.0C0  The  most  com- 
mon figure  was  2.t,000 

In  a  column  more  than  li_,  miles  long, 
the  marchers— more  than  half  whites  irom 
many  suburban  communities— walked  10 
abreast  through  slums  still  scarred  from  last 
July's  rioting. 

DR.  KING  tllDGIZFD 

Then  they  swarmed  m  front  of  the  Essex 
County  Courthouse  to  cheer  challenges  for 
continued  black-white  teamwork  trom  two 
top  Negro  leaders,  and  a  Catholic  priest's 
eulogy  of  Dr.  King  as  "a  ;,aint  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  .  .  .  who  has  shown  us  the 
face  of  God  in  our  time." 

Tlie  walk,  conceived  six  weeks  ago  as  a 
demonstration  by  suburban  whites  of  con- 
cern and  goodwill  for  the  city,  was  turned 
into  a  memorial  to  Dr.  King  after  his  assas- 
sination in  Memphis  last  Thursday. 

The  orderly  outpouring  of  leaders  and 
ordinary  citizens  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
chaos  here  last  sumn^er.  and  the  violence 
in  many  other  cities  in  the  wake  of  Dr. 
King's  assassination. 

Favored  by  crisp  spring  weather  and  un- 
troubled by  any  incidents,  the  throng  set 
out  from  High  a"nd  Mercer  streets  in  a  mood 
both  solemn  and  buoyant.  Sorrow  for  Dr. 
King  and  anxietv  about  racial  unrest  were 
offset  somewhat  by  Joy  at  the  large  turnout 
and  its  spirit  of  reconciliation 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzio  and  Willie 
Wright,  militant  president  of  the  United 
Afro-American  Association,  walked  together 
behind  the  10-foot-wlde  banner  ;.t  the  head 
of  the  procession.  The  yellow  banner,  with 
black  and  white  figures,  said  'Walk  for 
Understanding — People  Care." 

A  little  farther  back,  two  men — one  black, 
one  white— held  aloft  a  2-foot-hlgh  photo- 
graph of  Dr.  King,  draped  In  purple.  There 
were  no  other  signs  or  displays. 

Most  marchers  wore  large  "I  Care"  but- 
tons and  black  armbands,  and  some  carried 
palms  from  church  services.  Most  were  quiet, 
but  some  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome"  and 
freedom  songs.  A  few  called  to  knots  of  pe- 
destrians and  loungers  outside  taverns  to 
Join  the  procession — and  some  did.  Most 
spectators  watched  silenly. 

The  marchers — young  and  old,  black  and 
white,  citv  and  suburban,  prominent  and 
obscure — passed  two  giant  public  housing 
projects  and  the  Abvssinlan  Baptist  Church, 
which  was  Dr.  King's  last  stop  in  his  March 
27  tour  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 

The  procession  also  passed  shattered 
stores  and  rotting  tenements,  as  well  as 
the  Fourth  Precinct,  scene  of  last  July's 
first  violence.  Capt.  Edward  Williams,  high- 
est ranking  Negro  in  the  department,  waited 
outside  In  uniform — and  was  applauded  and 
pulled  into  the  head  of  the  procession  by 
the  marchers. 

The  crowd  included  Essex  County's  two 
congressmen  and  many  public  offlcials. 
clergj-men  of  many  faiths,  and  suburban 
families  who  came  on  more  than  40  char- 
tered buses.  They  marched  beside  many  of 
Newark's  top  Negro  leaders  and  hundreds  of 
Negro  families  in  all  kinds  of  attire. 

Wright,  who  originally  proposed  meeting 
at  Queen  of  Angels  Church,  told  the  crowd 


outside  the  courthouse:  "You  have  set  a 
precedent  tor  all  other  people  around  tlils 
nation  to  follow." 

can  get  together 
The    outspoken    black    leader    adcied :      It 
hiis   been  proven  m  the  last  lew  days  that 
black   people  and   white   people  can   get   to- 
gether." 

He  also  asked  the  crowd  whether  it  agreed 
with  the  iindings  of  the  President's  and 
Governors'  .ommisslons  on  civil  disorders. 
Many  shouted  "yes."  but  a  large  number 
veiled  "no." 

The  bearded  leader  t.lso  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  out-of-towners  had  caught 
!ust  a  glimpse  of  conditions  In  the  city,  and 
added:  "This  is  a  beginning  ...  If  you're 
reallv  concerned,  if  you  really  care,  this  is 
not  a  one-day  affair."  He  ui'ged  them  to  re- 
turn again  soon,  jicrhaps  for  a  memorial  for 
The  26  persons  who  died  during  last  July's 
not. 

Tlmothv  Still,  president  of  the  United 
Ci)mmunity  Corp  .  told  the  vlsit.ors:  "What 
vou  have  seen  to<iay  as  you  walked  through 
the  yard  cries  out  for  partnership  uf  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man." 
appeal  to  wHrrES 
Still,  a  veteran  Central  Ward  leader,  also 
ureed  the  whites  to  support  black  political 
leadership,  \oter  registration  drives,  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  "the  developmetit  of 
black  community  corporations  In  which  the 
black  community  can  serve  the  economic 
needs  of  its  people." 

A  eulogy  of  Dr.  King  by  Mser.  Ihrmas  J. 
Carey  of  Queen  of  Angels  ended  the  iiour- 
:i,nL'  program — and  drew  thunderous  ap- 
plause and  shouts  of  "halleUilah"  and  "tell 
:t.  father"! 

Manv  cried  openly  as  the  white  jiriest 
recalled  Dr.  King's  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech 
at  the  1963  March  on  Washington,  and  then 
declared: 

Maybe  God  will  perform  a  miracle  to  !ie!p 
all  of  lis  become  other  Martin  Luther  Kings 
.  .  .  only  then  will  all  of  us  be  able  to  say 
with  Martin  Luther  King: 

"FREE    AT    last" 

■  Free  at  last  .  .  free  at  last  .  .  .  thank 
God  almighty,  we're  all  free  at  last." 

Tl-'.e  priest  also  recalled  the  parable  of  the 
r.ch  man  who  was  doomed  for  iKnoring  Laz- 
arus, and  declared:  "If  this  country  does  not 
see  Its  poor,  if  it  lots  them  remain  in  poverty 
and  misery,  then  it  will  surely  po  to  hell." 

The  march  co-chairman.  David  Foley  of 
Woodcliff  Lake,  told  the  whites  in  the  crowd: 
■■■ypti  and  I  have  been  .■•ilent  too  lone  We 

have  let  others  push  other  people  .-.round 
too  long." 

He  urged  the  visitors  to  promote  open 
housing  and  aid  voter  registration  drives  .At 
Foley's  suggestion  whites  and  Negroes 
throughout  the  crowd  exchanged  hand- 
shakes. 

".NEW    HOPE"    SEEN 

Afterward.  Joe  Chaneyfield.  a  housin? 
project  maintenance  man  who  was  grand 
marshal  of  the  march,  beamed  and  said: 
"I'm  overwhelmed!  "  And  Timothy  StiT.  said 
simply:  "There's  new  hope" 

Some  Negro  participants  were  more  cau- 
tious, however.  "Let's  see  what  meaningful 
comes  out  of  it."  observed  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Johnson  And  Albert  Black,  chairman  of  thP 
Newark  Human  Rights  Commission,  com- 
mented: "It's  magnificent— if  som.ethine 
develops  from  It." 

A  few  Negro  leaders  refused  to  join  the 
march.  Robert  Curvin.  director  of  the  Rut- 
gers Community  Action  Intern  program, 
stood  on  the  sidelines  and  said  he  could 
not  walk  with  politicians  "who  have  been 
responsible  for  arresting,  har.assing.  Intimi- 
dating and  providing  all  kinds  of  obstruc- 
tion to  people  who  were  trying  to  do  what 
Martin  Luther  King  did."  Curvin.  a  former 
chairman    of    Newark-Essex    CORE,    added: 


"It's   hypocrisy.   I   could    never   march   with 
them  " 

PICKS    UP    PARTICIPANTS 

Tlie  inarch  began  at  2:18  pin  and  the 
hrst  marchers  reached  the  courthouse  at 
■j  05— just  '20  minutes  after  the  last  m.u-chers 
liad  left  the  starting  line  The  march  picked 
un  !)artlolpfmts  as  it  moved  along  U,s  2',;- 
m'lle  route.  ,ind  it  was  4  05  before  the  end 
,/f  the  line  fm.tlly  reached  the  courthouse. 

Marchers  coming  down  Springfield  Avenue 
were  able  to  look  across  Prince  Street  and 
see  others  still  going  up  W  Kinney  -Street— 
nearly  1'.;  miles  farther  back  along  the 
p.irade  route. 

Befor."  .stepping  off.  the  marchers  were  ad- 
dressed orletlv  by  David  Ludlow  an  ..rchl- 
lect  from  Summit,  .md  Rev.  Denn:s  West- 
brooks,  director  of  the  church  volunteer 
service  :n  the  Scudder  Homes  Mr.  West- 
brooks  welcomed  liie  white  marchers,  but 
added:  "Do  not  walk  for  us.  ur  we  will  1-ise 
ihe  use  of  our  own  feet" 

Then  the  bell  of  nearby  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  tolled  39  times — once  lor  each  year 
of  Dr  King's  life  A  banner  on  St.  Mar>'.'= 
tower  said:   "Not   fear  but  love." 

I  From  lite  Newark  >  N.J  )  Sunday  News.  Apr 

7.   1968) 

Day  ok  Mot-rning 

Only  eight  davs  before  he  was  a.ssasslnated. 

Dr.  Marl;n  Luther  Klnir,  Jr    was  In  Newark 

urging    that    the    Ne:'ro    people's    siogan    be 

•build,  babv,  build"  ;..tlier  than  "burn.  baby. 

burn"  Tills  was  a  succinct  expres.sion  of  h:-^ 

nonviolent  philosophy  and  reflected  his  un- 

.swervmg  iaith.  as  repeated  in  Newark,  that 

"we  do  belong  .ind  w?  do  count" 

Dr.  King  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  leader- 
th.p  in  this  effort.  He  looked  to  Negroes  to 
wt:i  their  ^;oa;s  through  political  power. 
, '.rough  ii.fluence  on  their  elected  represen- 
t.-.tives  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
.ystem  Tliough  many  of  his  goals  remain 
unfulfilled,  he  was  on  the  path  that  offered 
the  soundest  prospect  of  reachin'.;  them 

Dr.  Kina's  death  removed  a  distinguished 
leader  and  an  outstanding  personality,  a  man 
talented  in  reaching  Americans  at  all  levels 
Other  leaders  of  ability  remain  who  share 
much  the  same  view,  and  a  heavy  respon- 
-iblliiy  has  now  fallen  on  them 

But  the  be=;t  "succession"  is  in  the  men 
a.nd  women  wlio  work  quietly  in  the  ghett-os 
and  elsewhere  to  bn;!ge  the  Ltap  between 
black  .aid  white,  in  the  spirit  which  Dr.  King 
symbolized.  It  is  they  v.ho  can  be  especially 
tiseful  m  carrving  on  Dr.  King's  counsel: 

Get  the  weapon  of  nonviolence,  the 
breastplate  (-f  risrht^otisness.  the  armor  of 
•:-uth.  and  just  keep  marching." 

Thus,  the  outbreaks  of  disorder  and  loot- 
ing which  have  followed  his  traeic  death  are 
an  evil  memorial  to  this  great  m!>n.  whose 
life  was  dedicated  to  the  obliteration  of  vio- 
lence and  mob  rule.  In  their  way,  the  burn- 
ing, pillaging  :ind  killinB  are  .as  sen.seless  as 
the  act  of  the  cowardly  assassin  who  trig- 
gered the  fatal  shot 

Country  and  Congress  cannot  leave  a  solu- 
tion of  racial  problems,  emergent  as  It  Is.  to 
extremists  on  either  side.  What  progress  to- 
ward a  unified  countrv  is  made  by  the  riot- 
ing in  the  nation's  capital  What  is  gained 
when  the  President  is  obliged  to  call  out  fed- 
eral troops  to  restore  order?  This  Is  not  the 
America  of  Dr.  King's  dream,  it  is  the  road 
to  hatred  and  catastrophe.  Today  is  a  period 
of  national  mourning  lor  Dr  King,  so  pro- 
claimed bv  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  day  to  remember  In  the 
vears  ahead  if  this  Sunday  should  also  mark 
the  end  of  the  racial  violence  which  Dr.  King 
so  deeply  abhorred. 

[From  the  Sunday  Star  Ledger,  Apr.  6.  1968] 
.A   Nation   Shamed 
The  killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is 
the  shame  of  vhe  nation,  the  shocking  sym- 
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bol  of  the  Irrationality  and  violence  that  has 
plunged  this  country  Into  the  abyss  of  dls- 
tored  human  values.  ,    ^  «    ^ 

The  fact  that  a  man  with  a  sick  mind  flred 
the  fatal  shot  does  not  absolve  the  rest  of 
the  nation  from  blame,  black  or  white.  The 
slayer  is  a  product  of  the  envenomed  atmos- 
phere that  spews  hatred,  distrust,  suspicion 
and  hostility.  __,^, 

In  the  numbing  aftermath  of  this  terrible 
occurrence,  the  futility  of  the  harsh  word. 
the  Inflammatory  phrase,  and  the  bitter  de- 
nunciation surfaces  with  awesome  inade- 
quacy. ,       ,  , 

This  Is  a  moment  of  monumental  grief 
and  sorrow,  the  terrible  reprise  of  the  his- 
torical inlustlces,  social  and  economic,  that 
has  afflicted  the  Negroes  for  more  than  a 
century  In  this  country. 

The  supreme  irony  of  the  killing  of  Dr. 
King  will  never  be  lost,  not  for  a  moment. 
This  man  was  an  apostle  of  peace,  the  ad- 
vocate of  nonviolence  In  a  movement  that 
has  been  lately  characterized  by  a  militancy 
that  contemptuously  brushes  aside  his  phi- 
losophv  of  man's  love  for  man. 

This  was  a  man  with  a  lifetime  of  pro- 
found religious  commitment  who  sought  to 
find  a  solution  for  his  fellow  Negro's  histori- 
cal plight  In  a  whlte-orlented  society  in  an 
ecclesiaetlcal.  context.  This  man  should  have 
been  tb«  least. likely  target  for  an  assassins 
bullet ...  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  not  violence. 

In  a  deep,  personal  sense  the  grief  of  the 
bereft  familv  of  Dr.  King  becomes  the  grief 
of  the  nation,  of  all  Americans.  Condolence 
and  svmpathv  serve  no  purpose,  however.  If 
the  tragic  killing  of  this  courageous  man  is 
not  memorialized  in  a  constructive  manner, 
a  universal  wiUingne.ss  and  dedication  to 
translate  the  good   intentions  into  deed. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  legacy  than 
the  approval  bv  Congress  of  the  1968  civil 
rights  bill  .  .  .  and  legislative  controls  on  the 
sale  of  guns.  In  this  context,  the  natioii 
could  help  to  pnrtiallv  expiati-  this  wanton 
crimin.il  .ict  that  has  s'.-.amed  and  degraded 
a  countrv. 

The  words  that  nerhr.ps  best  exemplify  the 
humane  commitment  of  Dr  King  were 
spoken  bv  him  before  that  ijreat  outpouring 
of  hum.inity.  black  and  whit*.  In  the  1963 
civil    rlsjhts   march   on    Washington: 

■■I  have  a  dream."  Dr.  King  said  on  that 
historic  dav.  'that  one  day  this  nation  will 
rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed.  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  " 

The  fulfillment  of  this  dream  is  the  only 
epitaph  that  could  bring  meaning  to  the  life 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  a  man 
with  a  vision  that  all  men.  black  and  white. 
could  live  in  a  fraternity  of  human  under- 
standing and  compassion. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  Gilbert'  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  strength  of  a  building 
Is  tested,  not  during  periods  of  calm,  but 
in  time  of  storm.  The  same.  I  suggest,  is 
true  for  nations. 

We  are  undergoing  a  time  of  severe 
crises.  Are  we  to  survive  or  are  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  to  perish?  The  answer  is 
clear. 

Tragedy  has  befallen  our  Nation,  but 
we  can  and  we  must  renew  our  strength. 
This  can  be  done,  not  by  reliance  upon 
repression,  but  by  application  of  our 
principles  of  justice  and  equality.  Those 
who  violate  the  law  must  be  punished. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  persons,  black  and  white, 


whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
riots.  Furthermore,  we  must  continue  and 
intensify  the  struggle  against  injustice 
and  poverty.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
make  clear  that  our  legal  system  is  re- 
sponsive  to   the  pressing   needs  of  the 

countiT.  ^  ^  . 

One  specific  mea.^ure  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders is  pas-sage  of  a  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing law.  Such  a  measure  and  other  im- 
portant provisions  are  contained  in  the 
civil  i-lghts  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  bring 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor  prior  to 
the  Blaster  recess.  We  must  act  upon  and 
pass  that  legislation  before  our  recess 
begins.  

OUR  GLORY  AND  OUR  SHAME 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   I  Mr.  Addabbo]   Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. April  7,  1968.  I  attended  memorial 
services  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  Rochdale  Village,  a  com- 
munity within  my  congressional  district. 
The  .services  wei'e  .sponsored  by  the  Roch- 
dale Neiiro  Cultural  Society  under  the 
chairmanship  of  its  president.  William 
Booker.  Almost  3,000  men.  women,  and 
children  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed 
attended.  There  were  many  eloquent 
words,  pi-aycrs.  and  .soniis  heard  in  mem- 
orv  of  Dr.  King,  a  world  figure  and 
spiritual  leader.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  ureat'^st  testimonial  to  his  teachings 
is  this  roinm'.inity  of  Rochdale  itself 
n-hich.  if  imitated  tlv.-ou-hout  tliis  coun- 
try would  immediately  bring  understand- 
hvx  and  true  fuliinment  of  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  for  here  at  Roch- 
dale within  the  last  several  years  have 
come  together  over  25.000  people  from 
all  walks  of  life,  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed,  living  together  and  working  to- 
gether in  harmony.  This  community  of 
Rochdale  Village.  I  believe,  would  fit  into 
the  dream  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  no  law  or 
laws  can  ever  create  or  ftilfill  such  a 
dream:  a  dream  can  only  be  accom- 
plished into  reality  if  p'ut  into  every  day's 
livin'j  of  life  and  the  laws  are  obeyed  by 
all.  Money  cannot  buy  this,  violence  can- 
not buy  this — only  true  meaningful  de- 
termined understanding  can  bring  this 
about.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  on  April  7, 

1968: 

OrR    Glory    .\nd   Otm    Shame 

Tu-ice.  in  le-^s  than  five  yeprs  nf  our  tur- 
bulent time.  .America  has  lost  eloquent  lead- 
ers of  inspired  vision  t«  the  depravity  that 
threatens  to  engulf  us  all. 

The  murders  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedv  ^md  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
are  "wounds  that  scar  the  souls  of  all  of  us. 
These  murders  not  only  shame  us  before 
the  world  and  before  ourselves  but  they  ob- 
scure the  glory  that  Is  also  America. 

Our  glory  is  that  we  produce  men  like 
John  Kennedy  and  Martin  King  who  touched 
the  hearts  of  men  throughout  the  world  as 
few  others  have  In  our  time.  These  were 
the  men  who.  in  a  time  of  cynical  hatred, 
gave  voung  and  old  the  hope  that  the  highest 


human  Ideals  are  ultimately  the  practical 
salvation  of  our  diseased  civilization.  To 
them,  the  Impossible  dream  was  the  only 
possibility  worth  surviving  for. 

Our  shame  is  that  we  produced  not  just 
the  madmen  who  pulled  the  triggers  that 
killed  these  great  young  leaders.  Our  shame — 
and  our  mortal  danger — is  that  there  were 
other  Americans,  some  In  silence  and  others 
openly,  gave  their  assent  to  such  unspeak- 
able crimes. 

The  mortal  danger  Is  that  these  apostles 
of  shame  and  \iolence  will  draw  America 
into  separate  camps  pitched  at  the  outer 
extremes  of  the  human  condition.  They  are 
poles  apart,  yet  like  the  frigid  poles  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  their  terrain  is  the  same. 
Tlie  Kennedy  haters  came  from  the  far  left 
and  the  far  right.  Just  as  the  King  haters 
came  from  the  black  and  the  far  white. 

They  deliberately  use  terror  and  violence 
because  this  breeds  fear  and  kills  reason,  be- 
cause this  demoralizes  the  vast  middle,  the 
great  American  melting  pot  of  diverse  people. 
Listen  now  to  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Alive  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  to  him  just  an  Uncle 
Tom  who  preached  the  square  notion  that 
black  and  white  can  find  salvation  only 
through  learning  to  live  together  in  peaceful 
respect  for  each  other's  humanity.  But  mar- 
tyred Martin  Luther  King  is  Carmlchael's 
rallying  cry  to  draw  Negroes  around  his  pole 
and  force  white  America  to  another.  And 
this  is  the  motive  of  the  white  extremists 
who  engineered  or  welcomed  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King. 

This  is  the  way  extremists  hope  to  achieve 
power. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson  meant  Fri- 
day when  he  called  on  the  nation— all  men 
and  all  races— to  "stand  their  ground  to 
denv  violence  its  victory."  The  violence  of 
the  vendetta  .solves  nothing.  It  simply  breeds 
on  itself  until  it  tears  apart  the  fabric  of 
civilized  life. 

Stokely  Carmlchael's  strident  screams  for 
revenge  have  ;in  understandable  appeal  to 
soul  wounded  Negroes.  It  sounds  so  simple — 
as  simple  as  the  bullet  in  the  head  of  Martin 
Luther  King  must  have  seemed  to  his  white 
killer.  But  Martin  Luther  King's  greatness 
was  thut  v.-ith  magnificent  patience  and  elo- 
quence he  made  multitudes  understand  that 
black  and  white  can  survive  only  in  coming 
together.  If.  in  losing  Dr.  King  we  .ilso  lose 
his  message,  then  our  melting-pot  America 
will  move  inexorably  toward  some  new  kind 
of  racist  hell. 
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LAKE  KOOCANUSA 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  naming  the  res- 
ervoir created  by  Libby  Dam  now  under 
construction  in  northwestern  Montana 
on  the  Koatenal  River. 

The  r.ame  I  have  proposed  is  Lake 
Koocanusa.  This  name,  although  it 
sounds  like  an  Indian  name.  Is  in  fact  a 
combination  of  the  names:  Kootenai, 
Canada,  and  USA.  Kootenai,  of  course. 
Is  the  name  of  the  river:  Canada  is  In- 
cluded because  the  reservoir  extends  into 
the  territory  of  our  northern  neighbor: 
and  USA  indicates  that  this  is  a  body  of 
water  that  connects  our  two  great  cotm- 
tries. 

This  name  has  the  support  of  the  resi- 
dents In  the  area  of  the  reservoir  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Canadian  Board  of 


Geographic  Names  will  give  its  necessar^• 
concurrence.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  ask  for  concur- 
rence from  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  of  all  Mon- 
tanans  and  especially  those  in  the  west- 
em  district  that  Americans  from  all  50 
States  will  in  the  years  to  come  \-isit 
Lake  Koocanusa  to  view  the  outstanding 
beauty  of  the  area  and  to  enjoy  the 
many  recreational  features  of  the  man- 
made  lake. 

Libby  Dam  is  a  moniunent  to  interna- 
tional "cooperation,  to  national  progress 
and  to  legislative  faith  in  the  future  of 
America.  Lake  Koocanusa  will  be  a 
proud  addition  to  the  lexicon  of  the 
great  American  outdoors. 


things  .iS  the  television  bro.idcast  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Rrhitlons  Committee,  and  the 
itttitude  of  Chairman  Pnlbrlpht.  and  .some 
of  the  others,  prompted  me  to  write  this; 
also  the  fact  that  our  President  lias  lialted 
the  bombings,  .is  I  lear  what  could  or  may 
happen  during  this  pause.  I  re.ilize  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  much  pressure  placed  upon  him. 
and  we  the  meek  liave  not  protested,  .so  this 
is  a.  or  rather  the  only  form  of  protest,  that 
I  would  recognize,  as  Ijeinp;  m  accord  with 
the  American  prlnciplef;. 
Siiicerelv. 

Mrs.  L  J.Thompson. 


MOTHER     VOICES     CONCERN     FOR 

FIGHTING    MEN 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  a  mother 
of  a  .'^oldier  .serving  in  Vietnam.  Mrs. 
Thomp.'^on's  views  on  this  conflict  reflect 
a  ;:reat  deal  of  thought  and  considera- 
tion. Her  view.s  also  reflect  some  of  the 
deep  concern  that  only  a  mother  can 
experience. 

Under  unanimo'.;s  con.'^ent  I  .'■•a'oinit 
Mrs.  Thompso:Vs  letter  and  quotes  Irom 
letters  and  recordings  from  her  son,  Sfc. 
Myrle  M.  Thornrson.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  evrry  Member  of  this  body 
these  most  patriotic,  most  moving  words. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  1.  1968. 
Df-LR  CoNT.Rr.sSM.'iN  BEVILL :  First  of  all. 
mav  I  tav  that  I  do  not  i)rctend  to  know 
how  the  war  .-hould  be  run  in  Vietnam.  I'm 
Just  an  American  and  a  mother  with  a  son 
In  Vietnam,  my  only  son.  I  would  be  very 
happv  to  ^ee  mv  .■■on  brought  liome  to  his 
family,  and  out  of  danger,  from  war.  but  not 
at  the  n-sk  ot  .sacrificing  everything  that  I 
believe  in.  the  principles  o.'  our  grearcoun- 
try,  with  freedom  and  Jtistice  for  all  peoples 
in"  all  countries.  As  an  American  I  cannot 
understand  !iov.-  any  one  can  say  they  are 
an  Amcricm.  and  si,ill  do  tilings  or  oven  say 
them  thit  mav  jeopardize  the  lives  of  our 
couragco-Ls  men.  regardless  if  they  are  rela- 
tives of  Fome  of  them  or  not.  How  our  great 
men.  lear;ied  men  .nd  our  representatives, 
can  say.  "Bring  our  men  home  and  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  fleht  for  their  own 
country."  i;;  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  have  nc  idea  if  tins  can  accomplish  any- 
thing or  you  as  our  .spokesman  can  lielp  in 
anyway,  "but  I  feel  that  if  the  American 
mothers,  fathers  and  friends  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam  would  .speak  out  on  or  :.il:  for  pi-.b- 
lic.uion  of  some  of  the  mail  we  receive  irom 
Vietnam  on  how  the  men  there  feel  about 
wiiat  they  ."■re  doing  nnd  how  they  believe 
In  it.  so  that  we  could  be  heard,  that  it 
would  help  a  great  deal.  Otherwise,  if  we  Just 
keep  quiet  and  pay  nothing,  we  may  be 
helping  to  Jeopardize  our  sons  or  help  to 
prolong  the  time  for  victory  for  a  worthy 
people  that  have  liad  to  bear  so  much  with- 
out accomplishment  of  anything  except  the 
prolonging  of  our  mens'  stay  in  Vietnam,  and 
many  lives  lost  for  no  purpose. 

My  concern  for  our  men  there  and  such 


QrOTFS   f^OM    LETTrBS    .\Nt)    RECORDINGS   FROM 

.Sfc.    Mvrl    M.    Thomp.son,    G8th    Medical 

CiROI'P,    VlFTN.MvI 

"An  American  goes  wherever  his  Govern- 
ment tell.s  him  to  go.  at  any  time  or  any 
jilace.  without  regard  lor  personal  risk  or 
danger.  He  docs  the  Job  lie  is  .-ent  to  do  to 
llie  tiest  of  his  .ibllity." 

Mother.  In  reference  to  the  HiU.  where 
.some  of  our  oo.mbs  v.ere  droppc<l  Irom  pl.uies 
by  our  own  men.  on  our  troops,  this  liappens 
in  everv  way.  Tills  is  tragic  and  regrettable, 
but  also  unavoidable.  Tlie  man  in  the  plane 
has  precl.sion  instruments,  itnlortunatcly  the 
man  on  the  ground  does  not.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  pinpoint  his  position  or  tlie  loca- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be 
precise  in  guing  his  exact  ix)sitlon  when 
iisking  for  lielji  irom  the  ait  Tlie  man  in 
the  plane  follows  tlie  instructions  he  is  given. 
;us  to  wlierc  to  drop  the  bomlM.  If  this  hap- 
pens to  me.  or  I'm  wounded,  regardless  of 
the  severitv  of  that  injury,  or  if  I  am  killed 
by  mv  own  buddies.  I  will  have  no  regrets, 
nor  would  I  have  it  any  different  if  I  knew 
Tills  wo'.Ud  liappen.  It  can  happen  on  the 
ground,  at  ica  or  :n  the  air. 

•  Never  in  .-.iiy  w,;r  h.ive  the  news  reporters 
been  allowed  to  report  a  war  like  they  liave 
in  this  one.  Thc-v  rire  p.iid   to  get  the  sensa- 
tional, the  lieatiline  m.ikers    Tlie  v.'ar  movies 
ui    the   John   W.iyne    kind   m.ikes   for   inter- 
esting \iewing.  bat  .seldom  does  this  happen 
m  a  real  war.  where  all  the  lact^  are  put  lo- 
;ether.     The     everyday     liappenings     of     an 
.-■.nierlcan   sharing  any   food   or  rr.zor   tiiades 
.vith    all    his    buddies    when    he    receives    a 
ji.tck.ice  :rom  home,  or  the  cooperation  and 
the   helping  of   the   .South   Vietnamese— this 
:,s   what"  makes   up   the  war  for  us.  We.  too. 
wovild  like  to  be  .it  iiome  with  otir  dear  ones. 
..nd    we    would    like    to    liate    the   people   of 
.South  Vietnam,  but  this  we  can't  do.  Tliese 
people  arc-  ereatly  ..ppreciative  of  every  little 
thine  we  do  for  them.  They  wish  to  learn 
that  they  may  become  useful  and  independ- 
ent citizens.  All  the  men  here  that  I  >:r.ow 
fee!   the  same — We  know  why  we  are  here. 
tor  '.ve  ;.rc  American.^  and  it  follows  that  we 
believe  in   :reedom   and  justice  for  all   men, 
of  .^11  cotmtnes  on  this  cartlv  Vv'e  Ignore  the 
,iralt   card    burners   and    the   marches   back 
iiome  .:s  much  as  pos.sible  and  do  everything 
we    can   to   lielp   each   other   .uid   our   allies. 
It  does  bother   u.s  tliat  .,o  much  of   the   tax 
paid  dollar  is  having  to  be  used  to  sponsor 
sonic  of  this  and  to  feed  and  rebuild  cities 
that  have  lieen  u.imaged.  that  should  i.ever 
have  liapnened  in  the  nri;t  place." 

•  We  v.-"cre  aw.^.re  of  the  attacks  th;n  were 
to  be  made  during  the  Tet  lioliday?.  and  pre- 
p.ircd  for  it  m  everv  possible  v.-av  we  could. 
Cnfortuuatelv.  neither  we  or  the  people  of 
:;outh  Vietnam  can  be  sure  who  is  enemy  or 
friend,  and  some  of  the  Vietnamese  that  may 
have  known  were  frightened  into  not  talking 
or  telling,  because  of  the  brutal  threats  to 
their  families.  ■ 

••I'm  sending  clippings  from  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  on  some  of  the  better 
things  that  occur  everyday,  that  may  never 
make  the  headlines  at  home.  One  is  how 
we  worked  around  the  clock  to  save  the  life 
of  Sp  4  Michael  Donaldson,  who  was  bitten 
by  a  banded  krait.  a  deadly  snake." 


IS  INSURRECTION  BREWING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
touring  the  areas  of  devastation  here  in 
the  Nations  Capital.  I  believe  that  .seri- 
ous attention  mu.st  be  devoted  to  the 
wins  and  wherefores  of  ma,ss  disturb- 
ances and  insurrections  in  our  city 
.streets.  This  month's  i.ssue  of  Reader's 
Digest  presents  an  excellent  cond'^nsa- 
tion  (ti  i:n  article  whicii  ai'i:carrd  in  U  S. 
News  &  Woild  Repoi-t  of  December  1967 
bv  Richard  H.  Sanger  which  analyzes 
n'lany  aspects  of  this  timely  and  impor- 
tant .subject. 

Richard  H.  Sanger  is  a  lecounized  au- 
thority on  the  causes  and  patterns  of 
political  violence.  He  spent  more  than  a 
vear  in  Ru.ssia.  in  1933,  and  1934,  and  at- 
tended a  series  of  lectures  on  how  to 
foment  revolution.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  lectured  on  the  dan- 
gers of  communism;  then,  during  25 
vears  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  he  ob- 
served at  firsthand  insurgencies  and  re- 
volts in  a  number  of  countries.  The  au- 
thor of  'In.Mirgent  Era."  he  is  a  lecturer 
.nl  various  univer.<;ities.  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Service  In.stilute  and 
.senior  defense  colleges. 

While  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  rash 
of  outbreaks  during  the  last  lew  days  in 
various  cities  was  instiuated  by  any  one 
source,  the  ciualilied  observatioris  of  Mr. 
Sancer  emphasize  the  dangerous  u.se  to 
v.hich  mob  action  can  be  put  by  clever 
and  designing  forces. 

I  ijlace  the  interview.  "Is  Insurrection 
Brewing  in  the  United  States."  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Is     I.N-Sl  RRF-mON      BRF'W.'IN-r.      IN      IliE      U.NITED 

STArFS?  -An  Expert's  Appraisal 
(Note.— Richard  H.  Sanger  Is  a  rcrosnlzed 
.authorllv  on  the  causes  a.iH  pallern.s  of 
ixjlitlcalxlolence  He  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  Russia,  in  1933  ,>nd  1934.  ..nd  attended  a 
series  ol  lectures  on  how  to  foment  rei-olu- 
tion  Retvirnking  -o  tlie  United  States,  he  lec- 
tured on  the  dancers  of  communi.sm:  then, 
durlns  '25  vears  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service, 
lie  observed  at  firsthand  insurgencies  and  re- 
volts in  a  number  of  countries  The  author  of 
■Insurgent  Era."  he  is  a  lecturer  .^t.  various 
universities,  the  .State  Department^  Foreign 
Service    Institute    and    senior    defense    col- 

If-res  I  , 

Q.  Mr.  Sanger,  the  way  things  have  been 

u'oing  in  this' country,  could  It  be  that  an 

open  insurrection  against  the  government  Is 

cievelocme'.' 

A    Yes,  it  is  quite  possible.  I  observed  the 

course  of  a  lialf  dozen  msureencles  and  re- 
volts oversea-s— in  Algeria,  .lordan.  Kenya. 
Cuba.  Angola  and  the  d-nao— and  I'm  dis- 
turbed to  note  the  simil.irltles  to  the  situa- 
tion now  m  this  country  'Hie  evidence  Is 
that  we  are  now  m  a  transition:  pa.-^sing  from 
mere  nuisance  demonstrations  over  civil 
rights  and  Vietnam  to  something  much  more 
violent  .>nd  dangerous.  Perhaps  many  of  us 
have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradl.se.  think- 
ing that  "it  can't  happen  here."  There  Is 
growing  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  see  .i  clearly  discernible  pattern? 
A   Definiteiv.  Political  violence  starts  with 
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bol  of  the  Irrationality  and  violence  that  has 
plunged  this  country  Into  the  abyss  of  dls- 
tored  human  values.  .    ^  «    ^ 

The  fact  that  a  man  with  a  sick  mind  nred 
the  fatal  shot  does  not  absolve  the  rest  of 
the  nation  from  blame,  black  or  white.  The 
slayer  Is  a  product  of  the  envenomed  atmos- 
phere that  spews  hatred,  distrust,  suspicion 
and  hostility. 

In  the  numbing  aftermath  of  this  terrible 
occurrence,  the  futility  of  the  harsh  word. 
the  inflammatory  phrase,  and  the  bitter  de- 
nunciation surfaces  with  awesome  Inade- 
quacy. .  , 

This  Is  a  moment  of  monumental  grief 
and  sorrow,  the  terrible  reprise  of  the  his- 
torical Injustices,  social  and  economic,  that 
has  afflicted  the  Negroes  for  more  than  a 
century  In  this  country. 

The  supreme  Irony  of  the  killing  of  Dr. 
King  will  never  be  lost,  not  for  a  moment. 
This  man  was  an  apostle  of  peace,  tlie  ad- 
vocate of  nonviolence  in  a  movement  that 
has  been  lately  characterized  by  a  militancy 
that  contemptuously  brushes  aside  his  phi- 
losophy of  man's  love  for  man. 

This  was  a  man  with  a  lifetime  of  pro- 
found religious  commitment  who  sought  to 
find  a  solution  for  his  fellow  Negro's  histori- 
cal plight  In  a  white-oriented  society  In  an 
ecclesiastical,  context  This  man  should  have 
been  the  least  likely  target  for  an  assassin's 
bullet  ...  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  not  violence. 

In  a  deep,  personal  sense  the  grief  of  the 
bereft  family  of  Dr.  King  becomes  the  grief 
of  the  nation,  of  all  Americans.  Condolence 
and  svmpathv  serve  no  purpose,  however.  If 
the  tragic  killing  of  this  courageous  man  is 
not  memorialized  in  a  constructive  manner. 
a  universal  willingness  and  dedication  to 
translate  the  good  Intentions   into  deed. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  legacv  than 
the  approval  bv  Congress  of  the  1968  civil 
rights  bill  .  .  .  and  legislative  controls  on  the 
sale  of  guns.  In  this  context,  the  nation 
could  help  to  partiallv  expiat(-  this  wanton 
criminal  act  that  h.is  shamed  and  degraded 

a  country 

The  words  that  oerhaps  best  exemplify  the 
humane  commitment  of  Dr.  King  were 
spoken  tav  him  before  that  great  outpouring 
of  humanity,  black  and  white.  In  the  1963 
civil   rights   march    on   Washington: 

"I  have  a  dreuai,"  Dr  King  said  on  that 
historic  dav.  "that  one  day  this  nation  will 
rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed.  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  " 

The  fulfillment  of  this  dream  is  the  only 
epitaph  that  could  bring  meaning  to  the  life 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  man 
with  11  vision  that  all  men,  black  and  white, 
could  live  in  a  fraternity  of  human  under- 
standing and  compassion. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Gilbert)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  strength  of  a  building 
is  tested,  not  during  periods  of  calm,  but 
in  time  of  stonn.  The  same,  I  suggest,  is 
true  for  nations. 

■We  are  undergoing  a  time  of  severe 
crises.  Are  we  to  survive  or  are  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  to  perish?  The  answer  is 
clear. 

Tragedy  has  befallen  our  Nation,  but 
we  can  and  we  must  renew  our  strength. 
This  can  be  done,  not  by  reliance  upon 
repression,  but  by  application  of  our 
principles  of  .iustlce  and  equality.  Those 
who  violate  the  law  must  be  punished. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  persons,  black  and  white. 


whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
riots.  Furthermore,  we  must  continue  and 
intensify  the  struggle  against  injustice 
and  poverty.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
make  clear  that  our  legal  system  is  re- 
sponsive  to  the  pressing   needs  of  the 

counto'-  ^  _,  . 

One  specific  measure  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders Is  passage  of  a  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing law.  Such  a  measure  and  other  im- 
portant provi-sions  are  contained  in  the 
civil  i-lghts  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  bring 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess.  We  must  act  upon  and 
pass  that  legislation  before  our  recess 
begins.  

OUR  GLORY  AND  OUR  SHAME 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Addabbo]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. April  7,  1968.  I  attended  memorial 
services  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  Rochdale  Village,  a  com- 
munity within  my  congressional  district. 
The  services  were  sponsored  by  the  Roch- 
dale Ne'-iro  Cultural  Society  under  the 
chairmanship  of  it.s  pre.sident,  William 
Booker.  Almost  3.000  men.  women,  and 
children  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed 
attended.  There  were  many  eloquent 
words,  prayers,  and  sontis  heard  In  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Kinir,  a  world  fi2;ure  and 
spiritual  leader.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  -reat^st  testimonial  to  his  teachings 
is  this  comm.inity  of  Rochdale  itself 
•vhich.  if  imitated  tlv.-ou"hout  this  coun- 
try would  immediately  hrinp  understand- 
in--;  and  true  fuli'.'lment  of  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  for  here  at  Roch- 
dale within  the  last  .several  years  have 
come  touether  over  '25.000  people  from 
all  walks  of  Ufe.  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed,  living  together  and  working  to- 
gether in  harmony.  This  community  of 
Rochdale  Villaue.  I  believe,  would  fit  into 
the  dream  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  no  law  or 
laws  can  ever  create  or  fulfill  such  a 
dream:  a  dream  can  only  be  accom- 
plished into  reality  if  put  into  every  day's 
livin^j  of  life  and  the  laws  are  obeyed  by 
all.  Money  cannot  buy  this,  violence  can- 
not buy  this — .only  true  meaningful  de- 
termined understanding  can  bring  this 
about.  T'nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  on  April  7, 

1968: 

Our    Glory   .^nd   Our   Shame 

Ta-ice.  in  le^s  than  five  yenrs  of  our  tur- 
bulent time.  America  has  lost  eloquent  lead- 
ers of  inspired  vision  to  the  depravity  that 
threatens  to  engulf  us  all. 

The  murders  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
are  "wounds  that  scar  the  souls  of  all  of  us. 
These  murders  not  only  shame  us  before 
the  world  and  before  ourselves  but  they  ob- 
scure the  glory  that  Is  also  America. 

Our  glory  is  that  we  produce  men  like 
John  Kennedy  and  Martin  King  who  touched 
the  hearts  of  men  throughout  the  world  as 
few  others  have  in  our  time.  These  were 
the  men  who,  in  a  time  of  cynical  hatred, 
gave  voung  and  old  the  hope  that  the  highest 


human  Ideals  are  ulUmately  the  practical 
salvation  of  our  diseased  civilization.  To 
them,  the  Impossible  dream  was  the  only 
possibility  worth  surviving  for. 

Our  shame  Is  that  we  produced  not  Just 
the  madmen  who  pulled  the  triggers  that 
killed  these  great  young  leaders.  Our  shame — 
and  our  mortal  danger — is  that  there  were 
other  Americans,  some  In  silence  and  others 
openly,  gave  their  assent  to  such  unspeak- 
able crimes. 

The  mortal  danger  is  that  these  apostles 
of  shame  and  violence  will  draw  America 
into  separate  camps  pitched  at  the  outer 
extremes  of  the  human  condition.  They  are 
poles  apart,  yet  like  the  frigid  poles  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  their  terrain  is  the  same. 
The  Kennedy  haters  came  from  the  far  left 
and  the  far  right,  Just  as  the  King  haters 
came  from  the  black  and  the  far  white. 

They  deliberately  use  terror  and  violence 
because  this  breeds  fear  and  kills  reason,  be- 
cause this  demoralizes  the  vast  middle,  the 
great  American  melting  pot  of  diverse  people. 
Lis.ten  now  to  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Alive  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  to  him  Just  an  Uncle 
Tom  who  preached  the  square  notion  that 
black  and  white  can  find  salvation  only 
through  learning  to  live  together  In  peaceful 
respect  for  each  other's  humanity.  But  mar- 
tyred Martin  Luther  King  Is  Carmlchael's 
rallying  cry  to  draw  Negroes  around  his  pole 
and  force  white  America  to  another.  And 
this  Is  the  motive  of  the  white  extremists 
who  engineered  or  welcomed  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King. 

This  is  the  way  extremists  hope  to  achieve 
power. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson  meant  Fri- 
day when  he  called  on  the  nation — all  men 
and  all  races— to  "stand  their  ground  to 
denv  violence  its  victory."  The  violence  of 
the  "vendetta  solves  nothing.  It  simply  breeds 
on  Itself  until  it  tears  apart  the  fabric  of 
civilized  life. 

Stokely  Carmlchael's  strident  screams  for 
revenge  have  an  understandable  appeal  to 
.•^oul  wounded  Negroes.  It  sounds  so  simple — 
as  .simple  as  the  bullet  In  the  head  of  Martin 
Luther  King  must  have  seemed  to  his  white 
killer.  But  Martin  Luther  King's  greatness 
was  that  with  magnificent  patience  and  elo- 
quence he  made  multitudes  understand  that 
black  and  white  can  survive  only  in  coming 
together.  If.  in  losing  Dr.  King  we  also  lose 
his  message,  then  our  melting-pot  America 
will  move  inexorably  toward  some  new  kind 
of  racist  hell. 
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LAKE  KOOCANUSA 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  naming  the  res- 
ervoir created  by  Libby  Dam  now  under 
construction  in  northwestern  Montana 
on  the  Kootenai  River. 

The  name  I  have  proposed  is  Lake 
Koocanusa.  This  name,  although  it 
sounds  like  an  Indian  name.  Is  in  fact  a 
combination  of  the  names:  Kootenai, 
Canada,  and  USA,  Kootenai,  of  course. 
Is  the  name  of  the  river:  Canada  is  In- 
cluded because  the  reservoir  extends  Into 
the  territory  of  our  northern  neighbor: 
and  USA  indicates  that  this  is  a  body  of 
water  that  connects  our  two  great  coim- 
tri6s. 

Tliis  name  has  the  support  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  area  of  the  reservoir  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Canadian  Board  of 


Geographic  Names  will  give  its  necessary 
concurrence.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  ask  for  concur- 
rence from  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  of  all  Mon- 
tanans  and  especially  those  in  the  west- 
em  district  that  Americans  from  all  50 
States  will  in  the  years  to  come  visit 
Lake  Koocanusa  to  view  the  outstanding 
beautv  of  the  area  and  to  enjoy  the 
many  recreational  features  of  the  man- 

Libby  Dam  is  a  moniunent  to  interna- 
tional cooperation,  to  national  progress 
and  to  legislative  faith  in  the  future  of 
America.  Lake  Koocanusa  will  be  a 
proud  addition  to  the  lexicon  of  the 
great  American  outdoors. 


things  .IS  the  television  broadcast  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Hel.itlons  Commltlee.  and  the 
attitude  of  Chairman  Pulbright.  and  bome 
of  the  others,  prompted  me  to  write  this; 
also  the  fact  that  our  President  has  halted 
the  bombings,  as  I  fear  what  could  or  may 
happen  during  this  pause  I  realize  the  Presi- 
dent h.i.s  so  much  pressure  placed  upon  him. 
and  we  the  meek  liave  not  protested,  .'o  this 
!s  a.  or  rather  the  only  form  of  protest,  that 
I  would  recognize,  a.s  bein?^  m  accord  with 
the  American  principles. 
Smcerelv. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Thompson. 


MOTHER     VOICES     CONCERN     FOR 
FIGHTING    MEN 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  brins;  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  a  mother 
of  a  soldier  servin^r  in  Vietnam.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  views  on  this  conflict  reflect 
a  ureat  deal  of  thought  and  con.sidera- 
tion.  Her  views  also  reflect  some  of  the 
deep  concern  that  only  a  mother  can 
exnerience. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  .'•ubniit 
Mrs.  Thomp.5on's  letter  and  quotes  from 
letters  and  i-ccordings  from  her  .son.  Sfc. 
Myrle  M.  Thomrson.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
these  most  patriotic,  most  moving  words. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  1.  1968. 
Vr.\R  Co-N•GRLSSM.^^•  Blvill:  First  of  all. 
mav  I  snv  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
how  the  war  .-hould  be  run  in  Vietnam.  I'm 
Just  an  -American  and  a  mother  with  a  son 
in  Vietnam,  my  only  son.  I  would  be  very 
happv  to  see  mv  ton  brought  home  to  his 
familv.  and  out  of  danger,  from  war.  but  not 
at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  everything  that  I 
believe  in.  the  principles  ol  our  great  coun- 
try, with  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  peoples 
in  aU  countries.  .'Vs  an  American  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  can  say  they  are 
an  American,  and  .still  do  things  or  even  say 
them  thit  may  jeopardize  the  lives  of  our 
couraseous  men.  regardless  if  they  are  rela- 
tives of  .=  ome  of  them  or  not.  How  our  great 
men.  learned  men  .nd  our  representatives. 
can  .say.  "Bring  our  men  home  and  leave  the 
South"  Vietnamese  to  fight  for  their  own 
country,"  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  have  no  idea  if  tins  can  accomplish  any- 
thing or  vou  as  our  .spokesman  can  help  in 
anywav,  but  I  fee!  that  if  the  American 
mothers,  fathers  and  friends  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam  would  speak  out  on  or  as!:  for  pub- 
lication of  some  of  the  mail  we  receive  from 
Vietnam  on  how  the  men  there  feel  about 
what  they  are  doing  nnd  how  they  believe 
In  it,  so  that  we  could  be  heard,  that  It 
wotild  help  a  great  deal.  Otherwise,  if  we  Just 
keep  quiet  and  say  notliing,  we  may  be 
helping  to  Jeopardize  our  sons  or  help  to 
prolong  the  time  for  victory  for  a  worthy 
people  that  have  had  to  bear  so  much  with- 
out accomplishment  of  anything  except  the 
prolonging  of  our  mens'  stay  in  Vietnam,  and 
many  lives  lost  for  no  purpose. 

My  concern  for  our  men  there  and  such 


QroTFS  From  Letters  .^ND  Recordings  Prom 
.Sfc.  Mvrl  M.  TnoMrsoN,  68th  Medical 
Orot'p,  Vietnam 

"An  .'\merlcan  goes  wherever  his  Govern- 
ment lell.s  him  to  go.  at  any  time  or  any 
place,  without  regard  tor  personal  risk  or 
danger.  He  docs  the  Job  he  is  .sent  to  cio  to 
the  Ijest  of  his  ability." 

•  Mother,  in  reference  to  the  Hill,  wiiere 
some  of  our  Ijombs  v.erc  dropped  from  i)'..iiies 
Ijy  our  own  men,  on  our  iroop.s.  this  happens 
in  everv  way.  Tliis  is  tragic  and  regrettable, 
Ixit  also  unavoidable.  Hie  man  in  the  j-Iane 
has  precision  instruments,  unfortunately  the 
man  on  the  ground  does  not.  It  is  impcKsslble 
lor  him  to  pinpoint  his  i)asition  or  the  loca- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  he  cannot  he 
precise  in  giving  his  exact  i>osition  when 
.tsking  lor  help  trom  the  air  Tlie  man  in 
the  plane  follows  the  instruction.s  lie  is  given. 
;us  to  where  to  drop  the  bombs.  If  this  hap- 
pens to  me.  or  I'm  wounded,  iegardle.s.s  of 
the  severltv  of  that  injury,  or  if  I  .im  killed 
by  mv  own  buddies,  I  will  have  no  regrets, 
nor  would  I  have  it  any  different  if  I  knew 
this  would  happen.  It  can  happen  on  the 
ground,  at  sea  or  ;n  the  air. 

"Never  in  ,any  war  have  the  news  re}K)rters 
been  allowed  to  report  a  war  like  they  ha\e 
111  this  one.  Thev  are  paid  to  get  the  :-en.sa- 
tional,  the  lipadltne  makers.  The  war  movies 
of   the  John   \V,-.yne  kind   m.'kes  for  iiiter- 
fitiiig  %iewing.  bat  .seldom  does  this  happen 
m  a  real  war,  where  ..11  tlie  facts  are  put  to- 
gether.    The     everyday     happenings     of     an 
.^anerican   sharing  .iny   food   or  rnzor  blades 
.vith    all    hi.s    buddies    when    he    receives    a 
package  irom  liome.  or  the  rooperation  and 
the   he:ping  of    tlie  .South   Vietnamese— this 
IS  what  makes  up  the  war  lor  us.  We.  too. 
would  like  to  be  .1  home  with  our  dear  ones, 
and    we    would   like   to   hate   the   people   of 
.South  Vietnam,  but  this  we  can't  do.  These 
people  arc-  creatly  appreciati'-e  of  every  little 
thing  we  do  for  them.  They  wish  to  learn 
that  they  may  lecome  useful  .ind  independ- 
rr.t  citizens.  All   the  men  here  tha.t  I  know 
foel   the  same  — V.'e   know   why   we  are   here. 
lor  v.e  ,  re  .•\mericans  ..nd  it  follows  that  we 
believe  in   freedom  and  Ju.=tice  for  ali   men. 
of  .i!l  countries  on  this  earth.  V.'e  ignore  the 
draft    card    oiirners    and    the    marches    back 
home  .as  much  as  possible  .>nd  do  everything 
we   can   to  iieip  each   other  and  our  allies. 
It  does  botlier  us  that  .-o  'much  of  the  tax 
paid  dollar  is  having  to  be  u.sed  to  sponsor 
some  of  this  and  to  feed  and  rebuild  cities 
th.it  have  been  damaged,  that  should  i;ever 
have  liappened  m  the  i:r^t  place." 

"We  v.-cre  aware  of  the  attacks  thr-t  were 
to  be  made  during  the  Tet  holiday?,  and  pre- 
jj.tred  for  it  in  every  pos.sible  v.-av  we  could. 
Onfortiinately.  neither  we  or  the  people  of 
.iouth  Vietnam  can  be  sure  who  is  enemy  or 
friend,  and  some  of  the  ■V'ietnamese  that  may 
have  known  were  frightened  into  not  talking 
or  telling,  because  of  the  brutal  threats  to 
their  families." 

"I'm  .sending  clippings  from  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  on  .some  of  the  better 
things  that  occur  everyday,  that  may  never 
make  the  headlines  ai.  home.  One  is  how 
we  worked  around  the  clock  to  save  the  life 
of  Sp'4  Michael  Donaldson,  who  was  bitten 
bv  a  banded  lirait.  a  deadly  snake." 


IS  INSURRECTION  BREWING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiomOhio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
tourinu  the  areas  of  devastation  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  I  believe  that  seri- 
ous attention  must  be  devoted  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  mass  disturb- 
ances and  insurrections  in  our  city 
,streets.  This  month's  i.s.sue  of  Reader's 
Digest  pre.sents  an  excellent  cand'-nsa- 
tion  ol  ;;ii  ai  ticie  winch  :U!i;eaicd  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  December  1967 
bv  Richard  H.  Sanger  which  analyzes 
many  a.spects  of  this  timely  and  impor- 
tant .subject. 

Richard  H.  Sanger  is  a  recounized  au- 
thoritv  on  the  cau.ses  and  ijalterns  of 
political  violence.  He  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  Russia,  in  1933.  and  1934.  and  at- 
tended a  series  of  lectures  on  how  to 
foment  revolution.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  lectured  on  the  dan- 
gers of  communi.sin:  then,  duiine  25 
vears  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  he  ob- 
served at  finsthand  insurgencies  and  re- 
volts in  a  number  of  countries.  The  au- 
thor of  -Insurpent  Era."  he  is  a  lecturer 
lit  various  univer.'^itles.  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Service  In.stitute  and 
.srfiior  defense  colleges. 

While  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  rash 
of  outbreaks  during  the  last  tew  day.s  m 
\arious  cities  was  instiuated  by  any  one 
source,  the  (jualified  observations  of  Mr. 
Sanger  empha.size  the  dangerous  u.'^e  to 
v.hich  mob  action  can  be  imt  by  clever 
and  designing  forces. 

I  place  the  interview.  "Is  Insurrection 
Brewing  in  the  United  States."  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Is      INSI  RRECTION      HRFWINT.      IN      THE      UNITED 
STATES.'       An  EXPERI'S  .\l'PBA!SAL 

(Note.— Richard  H.  Sanger  is  a  rero:'nlzed 
authoritv  on  the  rauses  ai.d  pattern.-  of 
rwlitlcal  violence  He  spent  more  than  a  ytar 
in  Russia,  in  I9:?3  ..nd  19.34.  ..nd  attended  a 
series  of  lectures  on  iiow  to  iomr-nt  revolu- 
tion Returnking  -o  the  United  States,  he  lec- 
tured on  the  dangers  ol  communism,  then, 
during  25  vears  m  the  US  Foreign  Service. 
he  observed  at  t^irsthand  instircencies  and  rc- 
volt-s  in  a  number  of  countries.  Tlie  author  of 
"Insurgent  Era."  he  :s  a  lecturer  at  various 
universities,  the  State  Department's  Foreign 
Service    Ir.stitt:tc    and    senior    defense    col- 

leees  I 

Q.  Mr.  Sar.ser.  the  way  things  have  been 
going  in  this'  country,  could  It  be  that  <an 
open  insurrection  against  the  government  Is 
developing? 

A  Yes.  it  Is  quite  pos-^lble  I  observed  the 
rourse  of  a  half  dozen  in.surscncles  and  re- 
volts overseas— in  Algeria.  .lordan.  Kenya. 
Cuba.  Angola  and  the  Coneo— and  I'm  dis- 
turbed to  note  the  similarities  to  the  situa- 
tion now  in  this  country  The  evidence  Is 
that  we  are  now  in  a  tran.sitlon:  p.a.s.smg  from 
mere  nuisance  demonstrations  over  civil 
rights  and  Vietnam  to  .something  mtich  more 
violent  ..nd  dangerous.  Perhaps  many  of  us 
have  been  living  in  a  fools  paradl.se.  think- 
ing that  "It  can't  happen  here."  There  is 
growlne  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  i^^ee  .1  clearly  discernible  pattern? 

A  Defimteiy.  Political  violence  starts  with 
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a  grievance,  a  frustration  to  which  one  or 
more  new  factors  may  be  added.  Without 
question,  some  of  the  patterns  which  have 
led  to  Insurrections  elsewhere  are  being  re- 
peated here.  Some  of  the  grievances  played 
up  In  the  United  SUtes  are  phony,  but  there 
are  genuine  grievances:  for  Instance,  an  ap- 
parent gap  In  communications  between  the 
ruling   group   and  the   discontented. 

I  notice  other  ingredients.  Leaders,  for  ex- 
ample, are  now  rising  to  mobilize  the  dis- 
contented. Also  In  the  classic  pattern  are 
the  efforts  by  the  aggrieved  to  get  action  first 
through  peaceful  delegations,  then  through 
quiet  demonstrations,  and  then  through  nui- 
sance demonstrations — the  sit-ins.  pray-lns, 
lie-downs,  stall-downs,  and  so  on.  These 
movements  escalate  rapidly.  Extremists  In 
this  country  will  encourage  such  escalation. 
Q.  What  should  we  expect.  If  the  pattern 
runs  true  to  form? 

A.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  next  summer  to 
see  a  dramatic  and  perhaps  widespread  ex- 
tension of  the  burning  and  looting  we  saw 
in  Detroit  and  Watts.  I  think  we've  about 
seen  the  end  of  what  I  call  'Gandhi's  note- 
book." the  kind  of  non-violent  movement 
which  go  no  further  than  the  nuisance  dem- 
onstration. Then  you  start  getting  a  taste  of 
"Stalin's  notebook" — something  much  more 
explosive  ajid  violent. 

Dr.  MartJa.  Luther  King,  for  example,  has 
announced  he  will  lead  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  nation's  "poor  and  disinherited" 
m  Washington  this  April.'  That  demonstra- 
tion could  be  dynamite.  Most  of  the  demon- 
strators. I  expect,  would  be  conscientious 
and  lawablding.  But  a  small  percentage  of 
extremists  might  try  to  cut  off  the  lights  and 
water,  cripple  movement  by  turning  over 
vehicles  on  the  main  arteries  and  temporarily 
take  over  parts  of  the  city.  Things  like  these 
have  been  done  in  parts  of  Detroit.  Watts. 
Newark  and  elsewhere. 

Consider  what  happened  in  Wa.shington 
last  October  at  the  mass  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion. Just  as  the  peaceful  and  legitimate 
demonstrators  reached  the  Pentagon,  stopped 
and  were  ready  to  go  home,  the  extremists 
took  over  and  forced  the  issue,  purposely 
producing  damage,  injuries  cuid  arrests 

Q.  Where  cculd  the  escalation  go  from 
there ^ 

A.  The  sequence  Is  this:  Peaceful  demon- 
strations lead  to  nuisance  demonstrations. 
which  lead  to  scattered  violence.  If  that 
doesn't  bring  results,  the  next  step  usually 
takes  the  form  of  underground  activities- 
material  terror,  the  smashmg  of  windows, 
the  burning  of  cars.  After  that  comes  explo- 
sive terror,  where  picked  and  trained  ele- 
ments in  the  mobs  begin  to  use  guns  and 
bombs.  Personal  terror  and  assassination  fit 
into  this  stage.  Finally,  this  all  builds  up 
of  general  terror — the  sort  of  violence  that 
was  so  messy  and  effective  in  Algeria— rebels 
putting  bombs  in  suitcases  and  leaving  them 
In  streetcars  and  movie  theaters,  or  on  air- 
planes. 

Q.  Who  Is  exploiting  the  unrest  in  this 
country?  Communists? 

A.  Some  are  communists,  but  they  are  in 
the  minority.  We've  got  several  grievances 
cooking  all  at  once  here — the  Vietnam  war. 
discrimination  and  living  conditions  in  the 
big  cities,  young  people  irritated  by  the 
normal  gap  between  the  generations.  Viet- 
nam is  being  exploited  by  pacifist  elements 
that  don't  believe  in  war  at  all;  by  isolation- 
ist elements  that  don't  think  we  should  be 
Involved  in  a  war  so  far  from  the  United 
States;  and  then  certainly  by  some  radicals 
and  real  communists  who  want  to  make  us 
drop  out  of  the  war. 

The  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the 
anti-war  and  the  racial  movements  are  sin- 
cere Americans.  But  In  both  groups  there 
are  the  two  or  three  percent  who  are  out  to 
weaken   America,   to   tear   It  apart. 
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•  See    "Martin    Luther    King's    March    on 
Washington."  page  65. 


Q.  Who  controlled  that  PenUgon  demon- 
straUon? 

A.  Of  about  50,000  marchers.  I  would  say 
40.000  were  pacifists  and  other  iintl-war  peo- 
ple. Then  there  were  about  9500  "hippies." 
■flower  children."  "beatniks,"  etc.  And  then 
a  small  corps— probably  200  in  all— were  the 
activists,  whom  you  could  spot  when  they 
moved  in.  At  times  they  surrounded  their 
speakers  to  protect  them.  At  other  times 
they  formed  cordons  or  linked  arms  to  clear 
the  way.  They  were  mostly  20  to  35  years  old. 
It  was  "they  who  were  giving  the  directions, 
and  it  was  no  accident  that  some  $10,000 
worth  of  loudspeaker  equipment  was  there 
for  them  to  use. 

Q.  Who  were  these  activists? 
A  In  general,  thev  were  leftists,  extremists 
or"  actual  communists.  Legitimate  pacifist 
organizations  paid  fpr  much  of  the  October 
show.  But  a  lot  of  cash  for  such  a  peace  dem- 
onstration reportedly  comes  from  Russia, 
from  China  or  from  North  Vietnam,  which 
Is  most  directly  concerned.  I  believe  this  dis- 
turbance was  opportunistic,  aimed  at  show- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  we  were  falling 
apart  more  than  at  seizing  the  Pentagon. 
The  march  on  the  Pentagon.  Incidentally, 
revealed  how  the  activists  have  mastered  an- 
other of  the  techniques  of  Insurrection- 
breaking  lmai,'es. 
Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  that? 
A  Picturing  the  police  as  brutal,  soldiers 
as  bloodthirsty  louts  with  bayonets,  and 
the  government  as  heartless  seekers  after 
power.  This  technique  of  making  police  look 
like  Cossacks  Is  an  old  Bolshevik  gambit.  For 
instance,  the  activists  are  told  to  go  and  sit. 
perhaps  to  prav.  outside  a  cathedral  or  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Mem- 
r.T\&\  or  some  other  shrine,  wherever  they 
know  the  police  will  have  to  shove  them 
aside.  When  the  police  move  in.  they  go  Ump 
and  have  to  be  dragged  along.  And  when 
thev  are  put  in  the  paddy  wagon,  they  strug- 
gle'.md  fight  for  the  benefit  of  the  press  and 
the  cameramen. 

What  emerges  is  a  story  of  an  18-year-old 
bov  or  girl  struggling  and  being  beaten  over 
the  head  If  he  is  injured,  that's  fine;  he 
must  make  certain  that  the  press  sees  how 
badlv  he's  hurt.  The  riot  leaders  often  dis- 
tribute little  plastic  bags  of  red  liquid  which 
you  can  burst  on  your  head  so  "blood"  comes 
dnppmg  down.  And  they're  now  beginning  to 
give  the  girls  easily  torn  paper  dresses. 

This  sort  of  character  assassination — show- 
ing that  right  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  we  have  military  brutality— is  a  stand- 
ard technique.  Its  been  used  all  around  the 
world  It's  very  effective,  particularly  with 
those  who  do  not  know  the  United  States. 
This  sort  of  thing,  incidentally,  was  taught 
in  the  school  in  Russia  when  I  was  there  In 
1934. 

Q.  Are  many  college  students  Involved  in 
this  sort  of  violence? 

A.  Many  may  turn  out  for  the  excitement. 
but  only  .1  very  small  proportion  are  involved 
m  the  planning  and  staging  of  such  riots. 
Yet  all  you  need  is  the  hard  core,  the  com- 
mandos at  the  center,  to  do  the  Job. 

To  the  communists,  a  mob  is  three  pieces: 
First  come  the  minutemen — people  you  can 
get  into  the  streets  fast.  The  second  ele- 
ment is  the  street  fillers — the  large  numbers. 
In  themselves,  these  groups  do  no  more  than 
just  mill  around.  Then  come  the  action 
groups,  who  give  direction  to  the  mob.  They 
are  easy  to  spot,  and  once  you  do.  you  know 
you're  dealing  with  professionals. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  break  the  pattern 
of  growing  insurgency  In  the  United  States? 
A.  Two  things.  One  Is  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  problem.  Where  there  are  genuine 
racial  grievances,  go  out  and  correct  them. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  Jobs,  for  better  hous- 
ing and  better  schools,  r.iise  the  money  and 
pay  the  price  of  removing  the  grievance. 
The  other  half — equally  important — Is  to 
make  certain  that  law  and  order  are  main- 
tained, even  if  It  means  taking  drastic  meas- 


sures  The  faster  you  stop  organized  violence 
in  the  streets,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
There  will  be  shouts  of  police  brutality — 
one  must  expect  that.  But  If  you  move  in 
fast  and  do  the  Job  properly,  the  reckless  ele- 
ments will  see  that  their  strategy  doesn't 
pay.  It's  better  to  shoot  one  lawbreaker  than 
to  have  the  situation  get  out  of  hand,  reach- 
ing a  point  where  eventually  hundreds  may 
be  killed.  Successful  insurgency  or  revolt 
Is  hablt-formlng.  If  rioters  can  get  away 
with  it  In  one  place,  they  will  reason  that 
they  can  get  away  with  it  In  ten  more. 

Q.  Why  hasn't  there  been  a  harder  crack- 
down on  lawbreakers? 

A.  Perhaps  some  of  our  authorities  are 
losing  the  courage  to  stick  their  necks  out. 
This  Is  in  the  classic  pattern,  a  sign  of  social 
disintegration.  The  enforcement  of  discipline 
by  the  government  requires  responsibility — 
willingness  to  take  the  rap.  You  see  the  law- 
enforcers  paralvzed  through  fear  of  being 
associated  with  "police  brutnUty."  What  we 
are  witnessing  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  effectiveness  of  image-break- 
ing, of  character  assassination  by  the  radi- 
cal left. 

If  policemen  won't  act.  If  Judges  wont 
meet  their  responsibilities.  If  politicians  are 
not  willing  to  enact  the  required  laws,  you 
end  up  with  an  abdication  of  the  will  to 
govern— and  that  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  this  entire  matter. 

Q  If  chaos  comes.  Is  the  average  American 
going  to  stand  for  what  would  amount  to 
open  Insurrection? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  he  will.  I  think  this 
would  generate  a  violent  reaction  that  might 
result  m  extensive  use  of  troops.  Of  course, 
the  communists  would  love  that.  It  would  be 
terrific  propaganda  for  them. 

Q.  Do  the  extremists  believe  they  can 
bring  off  a  revolution  here,  as  the  Bolsheviks 
did  In  Russia? 

A  No.  the  real  communists  know  they 
cannot  take  over  the  United  States.  Their 
intention  would  be  to  create  violence,  shut 
down  power  plants,  tamper  with  city  water 
supplies,  set  gasoline  stations  on  fire,  block 
traffic,  turn  in  false  fire  alarms,  bring  on  gen- 
eral chaos.  As  they  see  It;  revolution  no,  in- 
surrection ves. 

The  communists  think  insurrection  Is  pos- 
sible because  a  number  of  Negroes  In  this 
country  are  convinced  that  they  cannot 
change"  government  policy  except  by  violence. 
They  have  gone  through  "Gandhi's  note- 
book" without,  they  feel,  getting  notable  re- 
sults. Unless  we  act  and  convince  them  that 
we  mean  business.  I  think  the  extremists 
among  them  are  ready  to  open  the  pages  of 
"Stalin's  notebook." 
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RULE   OF  MEN 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.    Mr. 

Speaker,   I   ask   unanimous   consent  to 

extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

'  Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragedies  of  violence  in 
America's  cities  in  recent  days  show  how 
far  we  have  gone  in  breaking  down  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

Whether  an  unthinking  man  guns 
down  another  human  being,  or  whether 
groups  of  looters  ransack  stores  and  set 
fires — these  are  all  signs  that  some  Amer- 
icans feel  they  need  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands. 

Of  course,  they  are  badly  mistaken, 
because  If  any  country  goes  far  enough  in 
replacing  the  rule  of  law  with  the  rule  of 
men,  then  comes  anarchy,  where  ever>'- 


body  suffers,  or  a  dictatorship  where  the 
freedom  we  all  take  for  granted  is  lost. 

But  one  important  part  of  today's  prob- 
lem is  that  individuals  among  us  should 
at  least  be  able  to  know  liiai  the  Govern- 
ment itself  follows  the  law. 

But  they  cannot.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  shown  a  disre- 
gard for  the  law.  lime  and  time  again. 
Decisions  of  t.ip  officials  have  too  often 
ignored  and  replaced  the  actual  law. 

And  even  if  many  Americans  cannot 
i'ive  you  specific  examples  of  liow  this 
has  happened,  they  feel  it.  And  with  it 
comes  a  .sense  of  frustration,  helplessness 
and  anger  that  results  in  senseless  acts. 

One  of  the  burning  issues  which  led 
the  American  colonies  to  break  with 
Britain  in  1776  was  that  the  king  taxed 
the  Americans  on  decision  from  London, 
without  the  colonies  liaving  anything  to 
say  about  it:  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. . 

But  is  the  same  thing  happening  here 

now?  ,    ^       ,     ,, 

Existing  U.S.  law  provides  that  on  April 
1  this  vear  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
automobile  sales  was  to  be  reduced  from 
7  percent  to  2  percent.  And  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service  was  to  be 
cut  from  10  percent  to  1  percent. 

Congress  had  legislation  pending  to 
extend  these  rates  at  the  higher  levels. 
But  April  1  came  and  went  and  the  legis- 
lation was  not  presented  for  enactment. 
So.  by  law,  the  rates  should  have  gone 

down. 

However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice announced  that  the  taxes  should  con- 
tinue at  the  higher  rates  even  without 
the  legislation,  in  the  expectation  that 
Congress  would  pass  the  needed  legisla- 
tion and  would  make  it  retroactive  to 

April  1.  .,,    , 

It  may  well  be  that  Congress  will  do 
just  that.  But  meanwhile  American  citi- 
zens are  being  taxed  not  on  the  basis  of 
law,  but  rather  because  of  the  decision 
of  some  unknown  Government  official 
within  the  giant  bureaucracy;  someone 
who  has  taken  the  law  into  his  owti 

hands.  ,^        ,     . 

And  the  question  that  must  be  asked 
is:  Where  does  this  stop?  If  an  official 
can  tax  the  people  in  one  way,  under  one 
pretext,  then  what  is  to  prevent  him  from 
imposing  some  other  tax,  on  some  other 
pretext? 

If  this  goes  far  enough,  the  bureau- 
crats finally  will  have  full  authority  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  the  people.  And 
then  it  is  too  late  to  salvage  the  idea  that 
people  can  govern  themselves. 

In  a  time  of  national  disunity  such  as 
this,  all  Americans  need  to  stop  and 
think,  and  to  readjust  some  of  the  mis- 
taken notions  which  seem  to  have  filled 
peoples  heads  recently. 

The  laws  must  be  obeyed,  and  where 
problems  exist  we  should  change  the 
laws,  not  disregard  them.  But  just  as  in- 
dividuals must  understand  this,  so  must 
the  Government. 

With  Washington  showing  a  genuine 
respect  for  law,  and  thus  providing  the 
kind  of  proper  leadership  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect,  then  we  will  see  a 
greater  measure  of  national  unity. 

Guns  and  fire  do  not  settle  problems. 
Good  will,  reliance  on  law.  and  constant 


improvement  of  democratic  processes — 
these  must  provide  the  answers  to  the  le- 
gitimate problems  of  all  Americans  as 
we  make  our  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 


CONEY  ISLAND 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  possible  execution  of 
apple  pie  and  the  American  flag,  there  is 
nothing  more  American  than  Coney  Is- 
land. Is  there  anyone  who  has  not  seen 
a  picture  of  this  famous  beach  on  a  hot 
summer  day  when  there  arc  more  people 
than  there  is  sand?  Coney  Island  lias 
become  a  symbol  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  After  all.  it  was  in  Coney  Island  just 
over  100  .vears  ago  that  the  hotdog  was 
invented,  and  I  have  never  met  a  man. 
woman,  or  child  since  who  has  not  tasted 
this  culinary  delight  at  least  once  in  their 
life.  Conev  Island  is  more  than  a  beach 
and  a  hotdog  stand,  however,  for  it 
offers  a  v.ide  variety  of  fun -filled  enter- 
tainment, ranging  from  the  exciting 
roller  coaster  to  the  300-foot  astro  tower, 
with  485  other  rides  in  between.  A  recent 
article  m  the  Long  Island  Press  pays 
tribute  to  this  great  American  institu- 
tion, and  I  include  the  text  of  the  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

CONEY  ISLAND  BRACES  TOR  139TH  Se.^SON 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  thinks  it's  "camp." 
Governors,  mayors  and  congressmen  like  it 
because  ihev  have  to.  Some  people  say  it's 
tawdry  and  "wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  10-foot 
mustard  spreader. 

But  to  CO  million  visitors  a  year.  Coney 
Island  is  the  poor  man's  Palm  Beach,  the 
B'-onklyn  Riviera.  Acapulco  at  the  end  of  the 
subway  line  and  the  Honolulu  of  the  hot  dog 
lover's  world. 

The  resort,  which  opens  its  139th  season 
on  Saturdav,  had  its  first  tourists  in  1606 
when  Henrv  Hudson's  "Half  Moon"  landed 
on  its  shores.  According  to  tradition,  the 
settlers  named  the  area  "Conyne"  after  the 
Dutch  word  lor  the  thousands  of  rabbits 
that  populated  the  island.  Hudson's  landing 
will  be  re-enacted  this  July. 

Bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Coney 
Island  Creek  and  Sheepshead  and  Gravesena 
Bays,  where  pirate  ships  once  sailed,  the  re- 
port boasts  six  miles  of  beach  and  a  resident 
population  of  about  100,000— including 
I'vpsies  who  tell  fortunes  during  the  sununer 
season.  American  Indians  and  a  die-hard 
colonv  of  midwinter  surf  bathers. 

.\s,  It  grew  from  a  small  .=  ettlement  to  a 
summer  "resort  for  the  wealthy  to  a  board- 
walk .amusement  park.  Coney  Island— Just  10 
miles  irom  ;he  theaters  of  "nmes  Square- 
developed  an  :mnre=slve  list  of  alumni. 

Gary  Grant  once  paraded  the  boardwalk 
in  stilts  to  advertise  thrill  rides,  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante, Irving  Berlin  and  Sophie  Tucker  got 
their  starts  singing  in  local  bars.  Clara  Bow 
once  worked  at  Nathan's  famous  hot  dog 
stand  before  going  on  to  fame  as  the  "It 
Girl"  in  HoUvwood. 

It  was  in  Coney  Island  that  the  hot  dog 
was  invented  In  1867.  Nathan's,  at  Surf  and 
Stlllwell  Avenues,  the  honky-tonk  hub  of  the 
Island,  once  catered  frankfurters  for  a  party 
given  by  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at 
their  Hyde  Park  home  for  the  king  and  queen 


of  England.  Also  it  once  mailed  a  salami  to 
former  President  Elsenhower  at  his  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  larm. 

But  alter  visitors  get  iheir  nil  of  Coney's 
lob.ster  rolls,  knishes.  corn  on  the  cob.  Jellied 
apples,  clams,  cotton  candy,  root  beer  iUid 
salt  water  tally,  there's  plenty  left  to  do. 

Tiie  boardwalk  bo.ast  485  rides,  including 
the  mighty  cyclone  roller  coiister.  the  300- 
foot  astro  tower  .aid  the  wonder  wlieel.  The 
nearby  Ntw  York  Aquanum  offers  tliousands 
of  marine  h-peciinen^.  irom  whiit-  whules  to 
snails. 

A  kaleidoscope  of  contests  Is  scheduled  lor 
19f)8— lor  kiicllycrs.  iishermen.  miu-ble  ihrow- 
ors .  twin  boys  with  freckles,  girls  with  pig- 
tails, haiui.-oine  lifeguards,  glamorous  grand- 
mothers, the  'girl  must  liisily  w.tiched"  by 
girlwaichers  ..nd  just  plain  old  beautiful 
girls. 

Fireworks,  ice  skating  ..t  the  new  city  rink, 
an  Easter  p.ir;:de.  a  patriotic  in:trching  ijand 
pageant,  a  in;;rdl  ^ras  and  a  blanket  tossing 
olvinpics  .ire  also  jjl-uiiied. 

Politicians  iroin  Thetxlorc  Roosevelt  to 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  have  historically  in- 
cluded a  frnnklurtcr-munching  Jaunt  to 
Conev  Island  m  ttieir  cmpaign  itinerary.  Ac- 
cordiiig  to  Gov.  Rockelcller.  "No  candidate 
can  ever  expect  :o  he  elected  wiiliout  a  vlitt 
to  Nathan  s  when  lie  is  campaigning  lor  oilice 
in  the  New  York  area." 

Since  1968  is  an  election  year,  offlce-.seekcrs 
are  expected  to  ttu-n  out  by  the  block,  and 
the  cries  of  liawks  ;.nd  ilovcs  may  be  heard 
along  the  boardwalk  this  summer  with  the 
caws  v)l  the  local  sea  gulls. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoRM.\N.  for  Tuesday,  April  9.  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson-  of  California) .  for 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Woi-iF  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JOELSON).  for  Tuesday,  April  9.  1968,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Battin,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    Chamberl.'MN.    for    20    minutes, 

today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsxjnaga)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Cohelan,   for  5   minutes,   today, 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matt«r. 
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Mr.  PiRNiE  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 

of  Mr.  CONTE. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  to  follow  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Steed  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  In  Committee  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances.  • 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  CowGER. 
Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  GooDELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RsifEL. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M.ATsuNAGA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Ottinger  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  K.^stenmeier. 

Mr.  Podell  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Fallon. 
Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Dent  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mrs.  Kelly  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Nichols  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Albert. 
Mr.  Cohelan. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes 
In  the  passport  laws  presently  In  force:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

S.  2015.  .'Vn  act  to  amend  section  11-1902. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  Coroner  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Columbi.i. 

S  2496.  An  :ict  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  in 
the  Wiishtngton  metropolitan  area;  to  the 
Committee   on    the   District   of   Colubia. 

S.  2884.  -An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing A'i.si.stance  .\ct  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  Uiat  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  iiT.m  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5799.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act 
to  provide  that  gilts  to  minors  made  under 
such  act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and 
loan  a.ssoclaiions  and  related  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  16324.  .\n  act  to  autliorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordince  witii  .-tection  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  .\n  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa."^  aurced  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.  i ,  the 
House  ad.journed  luilil  tomorrow, 
Wedne.sday.  April  10,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1723.  .'\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  .^ct  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

1724.  .\  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  -IS  amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  .redit  associations,  and  for 
otJier  purposes;  :o  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1725.  .\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  .Annual  Re- 
port of  the  U  S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  Fiscal 
Year  1967.  ;'.nd  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
.'Viinual  General  Insf>ectlon  of  the  Home, 
1967,  by  tlie  Inspect.or  General  of  the  Army, 
pursuant  to  24  US  C.  69.  60;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1726.  A  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  1 31  use.  822a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1727.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  offenses  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  and  for 


the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia;   to 
the  Corrunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Insp>ectlon,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  1967,  pursuant 
to  sections  106(a)  and  212(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1729.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  together  with 
the  combined  statement  of  Income  and  ex- 
I>endltures  and  the  audit  report,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  5, 
1905,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign .Affairs. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trnnsmitting  a  report  on 
savings  available  by  using  certified  rather 
than  registered  mall  to  tran.?nilt  confidential 
material.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  more  precise  planning  initiated  in 
the  employee  housing  con.structlon  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1732.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  the  year  1967.  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  tlieir  charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration. 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Institute  for 
the  year  1967.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  their 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration. 

1734.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  February 
29,  1968.  pursuant  to  section  5(e|  of  the 
Communications  Act  as  amended  July  16, 
1952.  by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1735.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
transmitting  the  corporation's  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  section  404ibt  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  313  of  the  act  ap- 
proved October  27,  1965  (79  Stat.  10731;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  Vv-ere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15271.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians 
(Rept.  No.  1286).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  HJR.  3299.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1287).  Referred  to  the  C^ommlttee 
of  the  Whole  HoiLse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  min- 
erals, including  oil  and  ga£,  on  certain  lands 


in  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Mont,  to 
certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  ^ith 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1288),  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
<5tHtp  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1100.  Resolution  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bUnH  H.  2516.  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation^  ''''VZ 
other  purposes  ,  Rept.  No.  1289).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BRINKLEY; 
HR.  16534.  A  bill   to  ..uthorlze  the  est.ib- 
lishment  of  the  AndersonvlUe  National  His- 
toric  sue   in   the   State  of   Georgia,   and   lor 
^ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs 

Bv  Mr    BURTON  of  California: 

H  R. 16535.  A  bil!  to  authorize  the  cr-tabhsh- 

ment  of   the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 

State  of  Californl...  and  lor  other  purpo.es. 

to   the   committee   on   Interior    and    Insular 

Alfair.s. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
HR  16536.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual who  participates  in  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  or  in  any  demonstration  ciga.^st 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  Un.ted 
States  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  mav  not  accept  or  hold  a  position 
m  he  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cuil 

Service 

Bv  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  16537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  tor  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  households;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GROSS:  .    „   .*  ^ 

HR  1G538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  code,  to  remove  persons  from  Federal 
emplovmcnt  who  engage  in  unlawful  acts 
connected  with  civil  disorders,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN; 
HR  16539  A  "ill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended,  by  ex- 
nandlng  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  by  providing  for  temporary 
restraining  orders  for  certain  violations  of 
that  act  and  bv  making  any  violation  of  that 
act  with  intent  to  defraud  or  mislead  a  mis- 
demeanor; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

HR  16540  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  ad- 
ditional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H  R  16541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No  337  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON:  ,.    „   ..  ^ 

HR  16542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  persons  from  Fed- 
eral employment  who  engage  in  unlawful 
acts  connected  with  civil  disorders,  and  for 
other  purposes;  w  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   CivU   Service. 

HR  16543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7311  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  person  who  is  convicted  of  committing  a 
felony  which  is  directly  or  Indirectly  related 
to  any  riot  or  civil  dUorder  shall  not  accept 


or  hold  a  position  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HR  16544.  A  bill  to  declare  and  deter- 
mine th'-  policv  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  primary  authority  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  control,  regulate,  and  mnn^e 
fish  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries,  and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HR   16545    A   bill   to  amend   the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  lor  a  national  pro- 
pram   to   improve   the   availability   of   neces- 
sirv  insurance  protection  lor  residential  and 
bu-'iness   properties   against   fire,  crime,   and 
other  perils,  through  the  coopprative  efforts 
of  the  fVderal  and   State  Governments  and 
•he  privite  jiropertv   insurance  industry,   to 
luthori/r  Federal  reinsurance  with  appropri- 
'ite  loss  sharing  bv  the  States  against  insur- 
ance   losses   resulting   from    riots   and    other 
civil  commotion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR  16546    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion   and    Nationality    Act    to    facilitate    the 
mtrv    into    the    United    States    of    children 
adopted  bv  U.S.  citizens;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  OLSEN : 
H  R  16547   A  bill  to  designate  the  Spanish 
Peaks  Wilderness,  Gallatin  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  Montan.i;   to  the  Committee  on 
Intprior  and  lu.sular  Affair.*. 

HR  16548.  A  bill  to  designate  the  laKe 
formed  bv  the  waters  impounded  by  ihe 
Libbv  Dam.  Mont.,  as  Lake  Koocanusa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  PERKl.MS: 
HR  16549.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  indu.strial  and  comniprci..!  estab- 
lishments in  rur.U  area.s;  to  the  Conimittee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI ; 
H  R   16550  A  hill  to  establish  n  Department 
of  Education  and  Manpower:  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.TALCOTT; 
HR  16551.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  l.encfits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  ase  35   and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  WATTS: 
H  R  16552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff    classification    of    Invert    or    high-test 
molasses  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr,  WILLIS: 
HR  16553.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  v^lld- 
life   within   their   territorial   boundaries,    to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pnnaary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish    and    v^lldlife   on    lands   owned    by    the 
United    Suites,    to    specify    the    exceptions 
thereof,    and    to    provide    procedure    under 
which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise  regu- 
late the   taking  of  fish  and   game  on  stich 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HR  16554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  civil  respon- 
sibilities, insure  domestic  tranquility  and 
foster  the  general  welfare  by  making  unlaw- 
ful certain  acts  which  foment  domestic  dis- 
order, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr    UROYHlLL  of  Virginia: 
H  H   166,'i5     A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
implovees    and     retired    Federal    employees 
health"  benefits  programs  to  insure  tliat  re- 
tired   Federal    tmpl'ivees    do    not     have    to 
on-    twice    tor    benefits    which    are    provided 
l»ih    under   such    programs   .ind    under   the 
health  insurance  program  lor  the  aged  under 
the  ,sooial  .security  Act;  to  the  Committee  (m 
Post  omoo  and  Civil  Service, 
Bv  Mr    FARBsn^IN: 
H  H   16fi56   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
plovees  Health   Benefits  Act  of   1959   to  pro- 
vide that   the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  ,.ct  shall  be  paid  by  the  Oovern- 
ment;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  GUB.SER: 
HR   16557    A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  Unlt^Kl 
States  Ci<le,  \..r,  permit  retired  officers  of  the 
uniformed  services  employed  in  clvili.in  pnsl- 
lions  under  Uw  Fcdpn.l  r.c\frnmrnt  .t  the 
rovprnment   of   the  District   of   C.>lumbia   to 
receive  the  iuU  amounts  of  their  retired  or 
retirement    pav    in    addition    to    the    pay    of 
their  cuilian  ixjsitlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OiTirc  and  Civil  ,ServKC 
Bv  Mr.  H.\MILTOX 
H  R   ie.')58    A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Cixle.  to  promote  the  ifflcient  .ind  if- 
icctive  use  of  ilie  revolving  Hind  of  the  Cnll 
service     Commission     in     connection     with 
1  unctions  and  services  of  tlie  Commission,  to 
facilitate  improvements   m   ;iroi;ram  .idmin- 
istratlon  and  financial  ma:i.tgemeni,  and  for 
otlier  purjioses:    to  the  Comniittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  .Service  V 

Mr     KFITH    i  f or  himself   Mr.    Bni  anh, 
Mr     Bates     .Mr.    ONfim-    of    Ma.ssa- 
ihu.setts.  Mr    Halitrn    Mr    KtrrrR- 
MAN    Mr   Di  isKi    Mr    MtCioRV,  and 
Mr    Bi..\rKBt:RN  I 
HI?   Ui.'JSf.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Water   Pollution    Contnl    Act     as   amended; 
I.)  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I5V  Mr   MAYNK 
HR   Uj')60    a  bill   to  develop  business  and 
emplovmcnt   oppoitunltles   in   smaller  cities 
bv  providing  certain  preferences  for  [.rospec- 
tive   Government   contractors   in  such  cities 
and   areas;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR   1P.'J61    A  bill  to  desh'nate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness     los    Padres    National    Forest     in 
the  St  itp  of  Chforni,;;  ti  llie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr   WYATT  (for  himself,  Mr   Drt- 
"lENBACK    Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr 
Uli-man.  Mrs    May,  Mr   Schadeberg. 
find  Mr   Li-kens  i  : 
HR   16502    A  bill  to  trari'^fer  from  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
the  National  .^rademv  of  Sciences  the  func- 
tion of  approving  new  drug  applications,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

Bv    Mr.    MILLS    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
HJ  Res  1223    Joint  resolution  to  continue 
for  a  temporarv  period  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10-percent 
excise   i.tx   ratp  on  communication  .services: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr  RIVERS: 
HJ  Res.  1224    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  vear.  the  officer  serving  in  that  po- 
sition on  AprV.  1.  !0C8;   :  ,  ihc  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Bv  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  Con  Res  758.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Central  City   Affairs;    to   the   Committee  on 
Rules. 

Bv  Mr  PHILBIN; 
H  Con  Res  759.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  independence  of  free  peoples  of 
the   captive   nations;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RARICK; 

H.  Con.  Res.  760.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  a  flag  tribute  to  American  men  and 
women  martyred  In  battle  against  commu- 
nism: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  1129.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  failure  to  take  certain  steps  with 
respec;  to  rioting  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  1656;J.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Josefa 
KuceK;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  16564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emman- 
ouel  Tsiknopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  16565   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Efstrat;os 
A.  Marines:   to  the  CDininltiee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.    16536^  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Dr. 

S.idaiMiiUa  Oaud  and  lils  wile.  Shobha  K  sa- 

ree  Ooud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Muasachusett.s: 

H.R.  16567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patri>  ic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hugh  McDonnell:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COWGER; 
H  R.  16568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fillppa 
Bellone  Termini;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  16569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Laezza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  R.    16570.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Car- 
melo    Andollna;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

H  R  16571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabrlele 
DAntona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  16572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Gordon  Bullen;  to  the  Cnnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KtJPFERMAN: 
HR  16573    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco P    Ma.-i.safra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

civ  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H  R.  16574.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Sister 
Anna     M.iria     iDeanna    TlrelUi     and    Sister 
Mary  Daniela    i  GUi.>eppa  Fantuccl) :    to  the 
jominittee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   McMILL.'XN: 
H  R.  16575.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Warren  Moore;  to  the  Coriimlttee  on  the 
Jutliciarv. 

By  Ml-  PODELL: 
H  R.  16.376.   A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mina 
Ur.m.in:   To  t'lC  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


April  9,  1968 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  16577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo.,  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  16578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alklvl- 
adis  Peter  Bouras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  16579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
P.  Conroy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Apnl  9,  1968 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  relt  r^  ed  as  follows : 

280.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  "of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  pend- 
ing legislation  on  allowable  truck  size  and 
•,ve°ghts  on  Interstate  highways:  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  D.  Hodgdon, 
Springlield,  Mo.,  relative  to  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  for  the  US.  district 
courts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Victory  at  Khesanh 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
domestic  turmoil  and  difficulties  that  our 
Nation  has  experienced  In  the  past  few- 
days  have  tended  to  obscure  almost  all 
other  events. 

One  of  these,  the  end  of  the  siege  of 
Khesanh.  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
Deen  given  banner  notice.  The  fact  that 
it  did  not  does  not  lessen  the  great  relief 
that  all  Americans  must  experience  at 
the  successful  end  to  this  small  but  sig- 
nificant chapter  in  our  history.  We  also 
feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  beleaguered  young 
marines  who  never  faltered  in  their  suc- 
cessful defense  of  this  allegedly  -inde- 
fensible" position. 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  expresses  some  worth- 
while observations   regarding   this   his- 
toric occasion.  The  text  follows: 
Victory  at  Khesanh 

The  siege  of  Khe  Sanh,  begun  nearly  three 
months  ago.  Is  now  at  an  end.  The  North 
Vietnamese  encirclers,  who  once  numbered 
around  20,000,  have  for  some  weeks  past  been 
carrying  out  a  disengaging  maneuver.  Only 
about  7,000  of  them  are  In  the  area  at  the 
moment,  and  they  too  appear  to  be  with- 
drawing as  Operation  Pegasus — Involving 
large  American  and  allied  forces — applies 
heavy  new  pressure. 

In  deciding  not  to  hold  their  ground  and 
launch  an  all-out  attack  on  Khe  Sanh's 
6,000  U.S.  Marine  and  South  Vietnamese  de- 
fenders. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Communist 
high  command  In  Hanoi  may  be  offering  a 
token  of  deescalatlon  In  response  to  the 
bombing  cut  ordered  by  President  Johnson. 


Or  maybe  they  are  Just  redeploying  the  troops 
for  a  large-sf.ile  an.'.ck  at  .some  other  point, 
possibly  'against  the  Important  provincial 
capital"  of  Quang  Trl  or  maybe  even  Hue. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  one  thing  Is  clear 
enough:  The  North  Vietnamese  have  aban- 
doned what  once  seemed  their  firm  intention 
to  overwhelm  Khe  Sanh  and  force  it  Into  an 
ignominious  surrender,  Just  as  with  the 
French  at  Dlenblenphu  over  a  decade  ago. 
Evidently  they  have  decided  that  the  Job 
would  have  cost  them  much  too  much  In 
terms  of  prestige  and  lives.  And  in  the  end, 
as  our  top  military  conunanders  have  af- 
flrmed  all  along,  they  probably  still  could 
not  have  taken  the  place  against  our  tre- 
mendous firepower — artillery  and  air  bom- 
bardment— and  the  valor  of  the  defending 
Marines  and  South  Vietnamese. 

All  this  should  give  pause  to  loud  and 
emotional  American  critics — some  of  them 
quite  prominent — who  have  damned  the 
President.  General  Westmoreland  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  having  let  our  troops 
be  "trapped"  In  Khe  Sanh  and  dooming  them, 
without  hope  of  escape,  to  a  Dlenblenphu 
fate.  Today  these  Cassandras — who  have 
scoffed  at  Khe  Sanh's  continuing  Importance 
In  terms  of  blocking  slgniflcant  enemy  In- 
filtration routes — should  be  having  second 
thoughts.  Hanoi,  it  would  seem,  has  let  them 
down. 

And  this,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Is  all 
to  the  good. 


Needed  Congressional  Action  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  facing  the  Con- 
gress is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with 


respect  to  the -problems  in  the  central 
city  areas  of  our  Nation.  We  must  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  the  public  by 
gathering  what  information  and  knowl- 
edge exists  relating  to  the  problems  and 
to  the  civil  disorders  in  our  central  cities 
and  take  whatever  action  if  any  is  neces- 
sary after  due  deliberation  and  debate. 

On  March  4,  1968,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House — Congressional  Record, 
H1599-H1600— to  publicly  express  my 
concern  over  the  growing  attitude  that 
the  Kerner  report,  an  Executive  Commis- 
sion report,  is  a  substitute  for  congres- 
sional study.  The  work  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
constitutes  what  might  be  an  excellent 
beginning  for  a  full-blown  congressional 
examination  of  our  central  city  prob- 
lems. But  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
begirming.  for  the  Commission's  study 
was  a  closed-door  proceeding.  In  making 
its  recommendations  it  seems  to  have  ig- 
nored many  essential  matters  and 
studies  necessary  for  intelligent  action, 
congressional  or  otherwise. 

It  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  concentrate 
on  areas  of  failure  as  the  Commission  re- 
port seems  to  do  without  placing  them 
in  the  context  of  our  successes.  Rather 
than  impugn  our  ideals  because  of  our 
failure  to  fulfill  them;  our  Ideals  should 
be  reemphasized,  and  our  areas  of  failure 
contrasted  with  the  areas  of  success  to 
gain  the  understanding  of  how  best  to 
move  forward  in  eliminating  these  short- 
comings. 

The  Commission  report  notably  ignores 
the  studies  and  efforts  that  have  been 
undertaken  over  a  period  of  years,  many 
of  which  emanate  from  the  Congress  and 
which  have  met  with  some  successes  in 
meeting  our  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 
I  would  observe  that  the  Commission's 


recommendations  are  on  far  too  narrow 
a  base  as  they  do  not  show  an  under- 
standing of  certain  basic  social  and 
economic  movements.  The  development 
of  the  high-rise  city  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  and  early  part  of  the  20th 
century  based  upon  the  development  of 
steampower  and  mass  production  with 
limited  manpower  mobility  is  historically 
unique.  The  high-rise  city  became  passe 
as  electrical  power  began  to  displace 
steampower  and  the  automobile  re- 
moved the  limitation  of  mobility  of  the 
workers.  Prom  then  on  the  high-rise  cen- 
tral Dity  was  doomed.  One  large  U.S. 
city.  Los  Angeles,  developed  after  1920 
when  these  forces  had  begun  to  be  effec- 
tive and  it  never  did  become  high  rise. 
The  report  fails  to  relate  the  problem 
of  the  Negro  to  the  age-old  problem  of 
the  rural  and  essential  agriculturist  who 
moves  to  the  urban  area,  where  a  differ- 
ent set  of  mores  and  customs  exist.  Nor 
does  it  reflect  an  understanding  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  fiscal 
tools  and  tax  mechanisms  available  to 
provide  funds  for  urban  areas,  nor  does 
it  reflect  much  study  of  the  various  pri- 
vate profit  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  the  various  governmental  authori- 
ties—Federal. State,  local,  or  multistate 
agencies — most  appropriate  to  deal  with 
social  and  economic  problems.  In  these 
areas  and  others  the  report  is  empty. 

The  Congress  through  its  proliferation 
of  standing  committees  has  done  some 
analytical  study  in  most  of  these  areas — 
albeit  cursory  in  several — and  certainly 
with  little  synthesis  to  correlate  the  ana- 
lytical studies  and  treat  the  subject 
comprehensively.  This  collective  resource 
of  information  and  expertise  derived 
from  the  analytical  process  is  the  basic 
strength  of  the  Congress  and  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  favor  of  a  hastily 
prepared  Executive  Commission  report 
which  seeks  to  provide  a  synthesis  with- 
out availing  itself  of  the  analyses. 

I  propose  that  Congress  begin  immedi- 
ately to  organize  itself  so  that  it  can 
effectively  pinpoint  the  problems  of  the 
central  city,  some  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission,  and  correct  and  supplement 
them  so  that  a  truly  comprehensive 
study  has  been  made. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee on  Central  City  Affairs  to  im- 
mediately take  up  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory-  Commission  together 
with  its  working  papers  and  back- 
ground material,  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  report,  calling  before  it  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  others 
who  helped  in  its  studies  as  well  as 
knowledgeable  people  in  both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector— all  under 
cross-examination— and  then  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  6  months 
recommendations  for  action.  Such  a 
joint  committee  should  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  committee 
must  realize  that  other  committees  un- 
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represented  on  the  coordinating  commit- 
tee have  aspects  of  jurisdiction  that  bear 
on  the  total  problem;  First.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service:  second.  Public  Works: 
third  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
fourth.  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  should  coordinate  the 
studies  already  made  by  the  various  con- 
gressional committees,  including  those 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  past  few  years  which  became  the 
basis  for  the  comprehensive  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
that  of  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  set  up  last 
year  to  study  the  problems  of  the  central 
city. 

THE    CHALLENGE    TO    THE    CONGRESS    AS    AN 

INSTITUTION 

I  am  much  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  but  I  am  probably 
more  concerned  with  the  danger  that 
this  unexamined  executive  report  ex- 
emplifies, to  the  Congress  as  a  decision- 
making institution.  I  fear  that  the 
current  leadership  of  the  Congress  fails 
to  see  the  erosion  of  congressional  in- 
fluence and  effectiveness  if  decisions  in- 
volving problems  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  urban  areas  are  allowed  to  be  made 
outside  of  the  Congress  through  the 
closed-door  process  Instead  ol  through 
the  open  hearing  process  involving  cross- 
examination  and  rebuttal  testimony. 
The  establishment  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  take  the  National 
Advisory  Commission's  report  as  a  base 
for  public  hearings  as  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  takes  the  President's 
annual  Economic  Report,  will  put  the 
Congress  back  In  the  act. 

Congress  must  act  if  our  society  is  to 
retain  the  mechanism  of  study  and  de- 
liberation in  which  the  people  can  par- 
ticipate, and  so  make  the  crucial  social 
and  economic  judgments  to  move  the  so- 
ciety forward. 

Ideally,  Congress  is  a  mechanism  for  gath- 
ering together  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
existing  within  the  society  to  make  Judg- 
ments to  solve  the  problems  facing  the  so- 
ciety. Assembling  the  necessary  data  and 
background  information  occurs  through 
three  primary  processes. 

First,  the  distilled  wisdom  (I.e.,  that  which 
has  been  reduced  to  books  and  other  units  of 
storage)  contained  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
Is  further  refined  for  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary. Second,  the  current  wisdom  of  the 
society  is  collected  through  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  the  help  of  profes- 
sional staff  employed  by  the  committees.  It  Is 
In  these  forums  tliat  the  knowledge  of  experts 
In  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  private 
sector  is  brought  to  bear  on  public  problems 
and  national  goals.  The  testimony  is  received 
in  public  hearings  with  the  witnesses  under 
cross-examination  and  their  statements  sub- 
ject to  rebuttal.  Third,  from  the  letters  and 
conversations  of  constituents  and  self-inter- 
est groups  In  the  society.  Members  of  Con- 
gress gather  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon 
which  the  Individual  citizens  are  uniquely 
expert:  how  the  laws  as  written  and  admin- 
istered affect  them. 

The  deliberative  process  In  Congress  also 
has  three  essential  parts.  The  committees. 
each  .isslgned  Jurisdiction  over  particular 
subject-matter  areas,  study  the  mass  of  as- 
sembled data  and  arguments  obtained  from 
the  sources  described  above.  These  data  and 
arguments  are  then  boiled  down  Into  written 
reports,   containing   majority   and   minority 
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views,  to  accompany  the  legislation  for  the 
next  stage  of  deliberation,  the  floor  debate 
The  floor  debate  Is  essentially  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  responsible  for 
conducting  the  study  and  Issuing  the  printed 
report  The  rest  of  the  members  sit  somewhat 
as  a  Jury,  albeit  with  the  power  of  interrupt- 
ing to  ask  questions  and  to  contribute  col- 
lateral knowledge  and  argumenU.  Finally,  a 
deliberation  occurs  between  •managers"  of 
both  houses  to  strike  a  common  version  of 
the  usually  divergent  versions  resulting  from 
the  decision-making  processes  which  go  on  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  There  is  a  possible 
further  deliberation  in  the  event  that  the 
President  vetoes  the  ultimate  Judgments 
reached  and  the  Congress  decides  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

There  Is  another  theory  of  Congress,  a  com- 
peting theory  which  Is  increasingly  winning 
supporters  and  which  has  already  weakened 
the  Congress  as  a  study  and  deliberative  body. 
This  theory  seeks  to  retain  the  Congress  as 
a  mechanism  for  recording  decisions  which 
have  been  made  previously  and  elsewhere  in 
the  society  through  different  processes.  Those 
presently  advancing  this  radical  theory  of 
the  Congress  think  of  these  decisions  as  being 
made  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  once  the  Congress  Is 
structured  as  a  conduit  these  decisions  could 
as  easily  be  made  in  Wall  Street,  along  the 
Charles  River,  or  wherever  the  powers  with- 
in the  society  may  rest.  The  legislative  proc- 
ess under  the  conduit  theory  Is  reduced  to  a 
system  whereby  the  decisions,  wherever  they 
are  made,  would  be  forced  through  the  Con- 
gress by  whatever  methods  may  be  necessary. 
These  methods  In  practice  bypass  the  tech- 
niques of  appealing  to  facts  and  fair  argu- 
ment. The  great  fault  of  the  conduit  theory 
for  reaching  decisions  is  that  It  does  not  per- 
mit Congress  to  avail  Itself  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge  and  wl-sdom  within  the 
society.  Indeed,  the  actual  decision-making 
is  conducted  behind  closed  doors,  frequently 
in  guarded  or  unkown  buildings.  The  gath- 
ering of  the  data  and  the  deliberations  are 
not  made  public.  Who  gives  the  information. 
what  arguments  are  advanced,  remain  secret. 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  general 
public  are  left  in  the  dark  and  given  only 
the  data  and  arguments  which  support  the 
Judgments  made. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  total  Implemen- 
tation of  this  theory  ultimately  would  de- 
stroy the  Congress  as  a  study  and  deliberative 
body.  The  Congress  under  this  concept  would 
he  baslcallv  a  super  computer  machine,  a 
public  opinion  computer,  to  record  and  re- 
flect the  pressures  which  have  been  built  up 
within  the  society  through  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. Propaganda  results  when  the  ex- 
perts and  spokesmen  for  various  points  of 
view  do  not  confront  each  other  In  a  com- 
mon forum  and  are  not  subjected  to  cross- 
examination  and  rebuttal 

The  preceding  quotation  Is  from  my 
foreword  to  the  book  "We  Propose:  A 
Modern  Congress,"  which  contains  se- 
lected proposals  by  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  congressional  reform  and 
minority  staffing.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished In  1966  In  response  at  that  time 
to  the  growing  concern  over  the  weak- 
ening of  the  Congress.  Congressional  In- 
action on  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report  in  1968  would  be  a  fur- 
ther step  toward  the  "conduit"  theory 
of  the  Congress.  The  unfortunate  paral- 
lel of  the  Congress  in  respect  to  study- 
ing and  researching  the  problem  In  mili- 
tary manpower  over  the  years  culminat- 
ing in  the  rubberstamp  extension  of  our 
UMT  laws  last  year  is  clearly  before  us. 
FMthermore,  the  people  are  not  unobserv- 
ant of  the  Important  fact  that  Congress 
has  completely  defaulted  In  Its  responsl- 
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blllty  to  make  meaningful  the  constitu- 
tional power  it  possesses  to  declare  or  not 
to  declare  war. 

THE  PUBLIC  AVAILABILITY  OF  THE   COMMISSION'S 
BACKGROUND  AND  WORKING  PAPERS 

I  have  written  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  request- 
ing that  the  Congress  be  provided  with 
the  working  papers,  data,  and  tran- 
scripts of  testimony  which  the  Commis- 
sion's report  indicates  have  been  ex- 
haustively collected  and  indexed.  I  have 
received  in  reply  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mission's Director  of  Congressional  Rela- 
tions indicating  only  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  now  in  the  process  of  transmitting 
its  materials  to  the  National  Archives  and 
is  "considering  policies  under  which  such 
materials  will  be  made  public."  I  hope 
the  Commission  and  their  congressional 
relations  staff  will  see  the  futility  in  the 
contradictory  reasoning  which  would 
lock  background  materials  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere,  rushing  to  print  a 
report  through  a  commercial  press  paper- 
back edition-  earlier  than  scheduled.  For 
meaningful -implementing  legislation  to 
be  developed,  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Commission 
based  their  conclusions  should  be  made 
available. 


Come  to  Your  Senses,  America 
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hope  in  a  torn  world,  where  peace  so  long  had 
reigned? 

Few  of  us  have  known  fear  at  home.  Now 
fear,  a  sense  of  foreboding,  a  strange  and 
awful  unease,  are  being  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  lives. 

No  man  of  good  will  can  be  less  than 
hean.^ick  and  troubled,  deeply  so.  as  he  won- 
ders If  evil  and  haired  and  violence  are  to  be 
his  constant  companions,  if  ours  is  to  be  a 
harvest  onlv  of  bitter  fruit 

This  cannot  be  We  must  never  accept 
violence  of  mind  and  body  and  spirit  as  a 
condition  of  life  in  .America,  for  that  would 
uiunist.ikably  signal  the  desolate  .state  of  the 
American  ideal. 

Each  of  us  in  this  hour  of  national  trial— 
and  sorrow,  too— must  bend  a  little  further 
than  ever  before,  reach  out.  give  and  for- 
t;ive.  and  discover  deep  inside  an  untapped 
vein  of  tolerance 

It  IS  very  late. 

Come  to  your  senses.  America! 


April  9,  196S 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  William  H,  Rentsch- 
ler,  has  composed  a  moving  and  time- 
ly essay  on  the  subject  of  our  Nation's 
tragic  internal  strife.  I  bring  this  power- 
ful article  to  the  earnest  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation : 

Come  to  Your  Senses.  America 
( By  William  H.  Rentschler) 

Come  to  your  senses.  America,  before  all 
hope  has  fled. 

There  Is  madness  in  the  air. 

This  is  not  the  America  we  have  known. 

There  is  today  an  unprecedented  degree 
of  virulence  and  antagonism  whenever  men 
disagree. 

A  young  President  is  cut  down. 

His  successor,  a  prisoner  of  the  nation's 
ugly  mood,  withdraws. 

Cities  burn.  Hatred  flares. 

And  now  a  civil  rights  titan  Is  slain. 

This  is  madness. 

A  nation  cannot  long  endure  free  and  sane 
and  productive  in  such  a  poisoned  atmos- 
phere. 

There  can  be  no  progress  without  reason. 
No  great  challenges  can,  be  met  when  pas- 
sion rules  the  mind.  No  nation  inflamed  and 
divided  and  turbulent  can  justify  its  claim 
to  greatness. 

We  have  known  America  as  a  land  of 
warmth  and  compassion,  with  gentle,  help- 
ing hands  extended  across  the  street  and 
across  the  sea.  We  accept  love  and  charity  as 
commonplace.  We  know  within  ourselves, 
most  of  us.  that  this  land  is  not  ruled  by 
hate. 

Yet  suddenly  violence  and  hatred  blot  out 
like  an  evil  black  cloud  all  that  is  good.  We 
are  fearful  and  disbelieving.  Can  this  truly 
be  our  beloved  land,  unscarred,  a  haven  of 


vvill  have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  American 
people 

If  we  Ignore  the  jjlain  implications  of  this 
start'.ir.K  development,  we  may  find  -air'elves 
on  the  same  course  that  led  Germ.iny  to 
Adol:  Hitler  and  Fr.iiice  lo  Charles  Ue  Gaulle. 
The  presidency  may  become  a  job  th.il  only  a 
ruthless  dictator,  or  an  egomani.ic,  would 
want 
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Are  the  Strains  of  the  Presidency 
Too  Much? 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOr.-;E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tut^sday.  Apnl  9.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
national  pastimes  has  become  the  com- 
parison of  how  the  President  looked 
when  he  came  into  office  and  how  he 
looked  when  he  left  it.  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  decision  not  to 
seek  the  nomination  of  his  party.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  statement  of  editorial 
opinion  bv  Max  H.  Jacobs,  of  radio  sta- 
tion.s  KNUZ  and  KQUE-FM  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  niost  timely  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  us  all : 

A  St.\tement   of   EoiTORiAi.   Opinion    Broad- 
cast    Over     Radio     St.ations     KNTJZ     and 

KQUE-FM.  BY  Max  H  .Jacobs.  Chairman  of 

THE  Board.  April  :j.  1968 

The  sudden  withdr.iwal  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
from  the  race  for  president  poses  a  frlght- 
enine  question:  Does  our  democratic  system 
Impose  burdens  upon  the  president  which 
human  flesh  and  blood  simply  can  not  bear? 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  national 
pastime  out  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
can  only  be  called  president-baiting.  Not  even 
our  greatest  presidents  have  been  spared. 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  -all  of  them  were  rewarded  during 
heart-rending  years  with  viliflcatlon  and 
character    assassination. 

In  recent  years.  Presidents  Truman.  Ken- 
nedy and  Eisenhower  were  subjected  to  an 
Intensifying  chorus  of  shrill  abuse. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  President 
Johnson's  administration,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
volume  and  intensity  of  criticism  have  risen 
beyond  ail  reason. 

in  our  land,  the  right  of  dissent  is,  of 
course,  a  basic  and  precious  ingredient  of 
rreedom.  but  dissent  :s  one  thing,  and  sense- 
less, violent  abuse  is  quite  another. 

At  best,  the  presidency  is  the  most  terrible 
lob  m  the  world,  demanding  and  exacting 
in  manv  cases  the  very  life  of  the  person 
who  .assumes  its  responsibilities.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  when  a  president's  critics 
may  literally  abuse  him  in  the  white  house — 
to  his  iace-^the  .-trains  of  the  office  are  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand-fold,  and  may  well  be- 
come more  than  the  strongest  man  can  bear. 

Let  us  hope  President  Johnson's  sacrificial 
decision  to  take  himself  out  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  as  a  step  toward  national  unity 


Urban  Education :  Problems  and  Priorities 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Republican  coordi- 
nating committee  for  an  excellent  disser- 
tation on  the  problems  and  priorities  for 
urban  education.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  following  statement  \alua- 
ble  in  assessing  the  goals  of  our  elemen- 
tally and  secondary  education  jjrograms 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Quie.  chairman  of  the  coordi- 
nating committee's  study  group  on  urban 
education.  His  associates  on  the  study 
moup  are  listed  below: 
Members   of  the   Republican   Coordinating 

Committee's  Study  Group  on  Urban  Edu- 
cation 

Albert  H.  Quie.  Chairman.  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Minnesota. 

Samuel  Miller  Brownell.  Professor  of  Urban 
Educational  Administration,  Yale  University 
and  the  University  of   Connecticut. 

James  T.  Gulnes.  administrative  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

D.avid  S.  Seeley.  Director.  Mayor's  Office  of 
Education  Liaison.  New  York  City. 

Robert  F.  Slttlg,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Nebraska. 

Harold  Spears.  Visiting  Professor  and  Edu- 
cational Consultant.  University  of  Indiana. 

Robert  Taft.  Jr..  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio. 

Deborah  Wolfe.  Professor  of  Education. 
Queens  College.  Flushing,  New  Y'ork. 

OBSERVEBS 

Cleo  W.  Blackburn.  Director.  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana. 

Joseph  M.  Brooks,  Executive  Secretary, 
California  School  Boards  Association. 

John  T.  Cicco,  Deputy  Superintendent. 
Catholic  School  Board,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lawrence  L.  Thompson.   Secretary  to  the 
Study  Group. 
'urban   education:    problems   and   priorities 

"...  I  am  convinced  we  are  allowing  social 
dynamite  to  accumulate  in  our  large  cities," 
w'rot€  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  in  1961  in  his 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  education  in 
major  urban  centers.  Events  in  the  past 
seven  years  have  forcefully  demonstrated  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment,  but  America  has 
not  yet  been  moved  to  deal  in  a  determined 
and  resourceful  manner  with  the  troubled 
conditions  of  urban  education.'  These  are  the 
facts: 


■  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  prob- 
lems of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
In  urban  areas,  and  does  not  include  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  higher 
education.  Recommendations  concerning 
education  In  rural  areas  are  contained  in 
'•Revitalizing  Rural  America,"  Issued  by  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  in 
July,  1967. 


Children  from  low-income  families  in  met- 
ropolitan areas,  especially  among  minority 
groups,  begin  their  schooling  with  a  handi- 
cap For  example,  on  standardised  achieve- 
ment tests  given  to  first  graders  in  metro- 
politan areas,  minoritv  group  children  on  the 
average  scored  about  15  percent  below  other 
children. 

Urban  school  programs  do  not  compensate 
for  this  handicap.  Based  on  achievement  tests 
the  average  minoritv  group  child  in  metro- 
politan areas  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  two 
grades  behind  the  others  at  grade  six:  three 
grades  behind  at  prade  nine;  and  lour  grades 
behind  at  grade  twelve. 

In  our  lifteen  largest  cities  roughly  60 
percent  of  the  tenth  grade  students  from 
ixnertv  nelghborlK.ods  drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school:  unemployment  and 
delinquency  rates  umong  these  dropouts  are 
many  times  greater  than  the  national 
average. 

Our  big  citv  schools  generally  spend  only 
about  two-thirds  as  much  per  pupil  as  do  the 
schools  in  adjacent  suburbs. 

These  figures  reveal  .in  educational  deficit 
of  vast  proportions  m  American  cities  today, 
with  millions  of  children  tragically  lU- 
equipped  to  participate  meaningfully  m  mod- 
ern tVrban  society.  The  picture  contrasts 
sharplv  with  the  traditional  American  ideal 
of  offering  excellence  and  equality  of  educa- 
•lonal  opportunity  to  all  children. 

We  believe  that  the  challenge  of  ellminat- 
in.'  the  educational  deficit  in  the  cities  must 
be%levated  to  a  position  of  high  national 
prioritv:  first,  for  the  welfare  of  educationalK 
disadvantaged  children,  whose  "ves  do  not 
attain  fulfillment  and  second,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  societv  that  needs  the  undeveloped 
talent  possessed  by  these  children  and  needs 
ihe  order  and  stability  which  have  been 
larred  bv  civil  disorders.  The  urban  crisis  In 
America"  will  never  be  resolved  until  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  children,  regard- 
less of" social  or  economic  background,  attains 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  demands  o. 
life  in  our  complex  urban  society  and  offers 
the  opportunity  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  po- 
tential abilities  of  all  children. 

A    REAFFIRMATION    OF    GOALS 

\l  the  outset,  we  wish  to  reaffirm  our  be- 
lief in  the  gtiidlng  principles  of  excellence 
and  equal  opportunity  in  education.  In 
straigM-forwalrd  terms,  an  excellent  educa- 
tion is  one  Which  fully  serves  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  the  needs  of  society.  For 
the  individual  this  means  an  education  which 
challenges  the  individual  and  fosters  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  self-image,  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  motivation,  a  continu- 
ing thirst  for  learning  and  re-education,  and 
wh'ch  prepares  him  to  be  an  active  and  pro- 
ductive member  of  society.  Society,  in  turn 
derives  its  strength  from  the  contributions  of 
its  individual  members.  Excellence  in  edu- 
cation, therefore,  promotes  an  effective  and 
enduring  democracy,  a  strong  and  expanding 
economy,  and  a  stable  and  progressive  social 

order.  ,       ,„ 

Eauallty  of  educational  opportunity  im- 
plies a  condition  in  which:  .  1  i  the  education 
program  presents  no  barriers  within  the 
school  to  the  full  development  of  the  capa- 
taiUties  of  the  individual  students;  and  (2) 
education  programs  effectively  compensate 
for  barriers  which  may  exist  outside  the 
school  Equal  educational  opportunity  is  a 
kev  ingredient  of  individual  fulfillment  and 
upward  mobility,  values  which  have  always 
occupied  a  special  place  In  the  hierarchy  of 
American  beliefs. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  American 
people  have  stressed  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  devoted  great  resources  and 
energy  to  the  education  enterprise.  But  we 
have  never  rested  on  past  accomplishments. 
At  a  number  of  points  in  the  development 
of  the  nation,  our  people  have  effected  basic 
and  necessary  changes  in  the  educational 
system  in  response  to  new  challenges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  challenge  of  today  and  for  the  1970's 
IS  i.)  raise  the  quality  of  education  for  mil- 
lions of  children  m  the  cities  to  a  new  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  equal  ..pimrt unity  never 
before  envisioned.  By  accepting  these  goals, 
and  with  the  determined  Mipport  of  the 
American  people  through  their  public  and 
private  institutions,  we  are  confident  that 
this  challenge  can  be  met 

THE     UNIQUE     PROBLEMS     uF     UKIiAN     EDUCATION 

There  are  a  number  of  a.~pccts  of  the 
present  conditions  in  the  cities  which  Illumi- 
nate the  unique  nature  of  urban  education 
problems,  and  establish  .i  iramework  lor 
making   various   proposals. 

The  lirst  is  the  mcreasmijly  high  concen- 
tration L.f  lamllies  Ironi  disatl\antaced  social 
and  economic  backgrounds  in  large  portions 
,f  the  central  cities.  1'his  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  the  mmrations  of  these  lamilies 
to  the  cities,  largel;*'  from  the  rural  areas, 
due  to  economic  dislocations  m  agriculture, 
and  the  expected  job  opportunities,  and 
lioped  lor  social  betterment  m  urban  centers. 
TypicuUv  these  lamilies  lack  adequate  cduca- 
ti'on  and  training.  Their  children  grow  to 
school  age  with  poorly  developed  skills  and 
without  benefit  of  the  cultural  and  motivat- 
ing experiences  which  middle  .ind  upper 
income  families  often  impart  to  their  chil- 
dren Consequently,  larac  numbers  of  these 
children  start  schotil  with  an  education 
handicap  that  slows  their  rate  uf  progress, 
and  creates  special  problem.-;  lor  the  ^cliool 
system. 

The  cenUal  portion  of  many  cii!es  is  often 
characterized  bv  high  mobility  r.'ites.  crowded 
md  subsuandard  l.-msing.  unemployment^ 
socially  disruptive  welfare  regulations,  and 
bv  racial  ten.sions.  These  conditions  Ire- 
quently  result  in  the  breakdown  of  the  socia. 
■Structure  and  intergroup  communication. 
Manv  times  these  factors  develop  homes  with 
children  who  tend  to  be  uncertain,  frustrated, 
withdrawn,  and  even  hostile  as  they  attempt 
11  deal  with  the  program  jire-sented  by  exlst- 
•n^  ■schools.  Even  stable  homes  are  handi- 
Dped    in    efforts   to  ituide    their   children 


C-owded  living  conditions  and  inadequate 
recreation  facilities  make  it  almost  impas- 
sible for  children  to  .-vercome  such  condi- 
tions and  to  develop  constructive  social  and 
educational   attitudes  and   habits. 

This  sense  of  alienation  has  another 
dimension.  With  the  high  turnover  of 
residency  in  the  inner-city,  and  with  teach- 
ers and". school  staff  frequently  living  else- 
where teachers  and  parents  find  themselves 
strangers  to  one  another,  and  school-com- 
munity relations  are  strained.  Both  jjarents 
and  teachers  in  turn  feel  isolated  from  the 
highly  centralized  city-wide  educati.m 
agency  which  in  most  cases  determines  edu- 
cation" policy,  and  makes  detailed  decisions  on 
school  practices  and  problems  with  minimum 
consultation  or  participation  ..n  the  part  of 
either  group. 

While  their  problems  of  education  mount, 
most    cities    find    their    capacity    to    finance 
needed    imnrovements    sorely    strained.    The 
departure   of   industry    and    middle    income 
families  to  the  suburbs,  and  their  replace- 
ment bv  low  income  residents,  has  left  the 
cities  with  an  array  of  social  problems  whose 
costs  are  rapidly  Increasing,  but  without  the 
tax  resources  to  pay  for  them.  For  instance 
between  1930  and  1960  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  education  in  fourteen  of  the 
nation's   largest  cities   rose   by   331    percent, 
while  the  per  capita  value  of  taxable  property 
rose  by  an  average  of  only  97  percent,  mdi- 
caUng  that  the  tax  base  of  the  cities  has  not 
kept   pace  with    the   demands   of   education. 
Also    non-school  governmental  expenditures 
tend    to    account   for    about   60    percent    of 
propcrtv  tax  receipts  in  large  cities,  but  take 
less  than  50  percent  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities.  The  fiscal  squeeze  on  the  cities 
has  resulted  in  an  Increased  need  lor  State 
and  Federal  aid.  vet  even  such  problems  as 
overcrowding  and  deteriorating  school  build- 
ings remain  unsolved. 
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Tlie  large  city  school  system  is  often  the 
center  of  .i  hostile  public  attack,  one  that 
It  is  ill-equipped  to  withstand  due  to  limited 
resources  For  instance,  the  neighborhood 
group  that  demands  the  replacement  of  an 
•intiquated  building,  de.structlve  to  b<-)th 
pupil  and  teacher  mor.tle,  leaves  little  de- 
fense for  the  school  authorities  who  know 
too  well  the  validity  i-f  the  prop<xsal. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  urban  educ  ition  prob- 
lem is  that  sot'lety  today,  and  iiarllcularly 
urban  society,  places  heavier  demands  on 
the  school  system  than  ever  before.  The 
complex,  challenging,  and  turbulent  nature 
of  urban  societv.  and  indeed  of  the  entire 
world,  requires  "to  an  \inprecedent'".i  degree 
:i  cltizenrv  of  great  .ibility  and  char.icier. 
and  one  which  manifesto  an  understanding 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  attitudes  uf 
all  mankind  Education  plays  a  pi\otal  role 
in  broadening  tlie  huri/ons  of  \('ung  jK^ople. 
and  in  prep.sring  them  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities  of   modern   living. 

.'Vl.so.  our  technological  economy,  centered 
in  urban  areas,  has  an  increaslnc  need  lur 
the  liighiv  educated  and  the  well  irain.'d. 
and  less  and  less  place  lor  the  senii-!iter::te. 
the  unskilled,  and  the  dropout.  An  unem- 
ployed person  lacps  ureater  hardsliips  in 
urban  areas,  where  living  costs  are  high,  and 
where  extended  :amily  relationships  are 
lacking  to  provide  temporary  shelter  to  those 
otit  of  work. 

In  short,  tlie  sUikes  of  success  or  failure 
in  urban  sclic-ols  trKlay  are  higher  than  m 
Mmes  piust,  and  higher  than  \u  many  rural 
.ireas  The  .schools.  theref.-,re.  will  be  re- 
quired to  a.ssume  an  increased  responsibility 
for  matx-hing  the  attitudes  and  aptitudes  of 
the  urban  ix>pulation  to  the  needs  of  a 
dynamic  .and  challenging  motlern  world. 

I.STABLISHING    I'RIORtrlES 

Efforts  to  overcome  the  enormous  educa- 
tional deficit  m  the  cities  must  proceed 
within  the  framework  of  well-ordered  jjrlorl- 
ties.  Too  often  scarce  resources  have  been 
spread  thinlv  among  .i  proIiferatio:i  of  jiro- 
grams.  with  "the  result  that  major  improve- 
ment.s  in  any  single  program  are  hardly  dls- 
cernilile  We'  believe  that  an  especially  high 
prioritv  should  be  attached  to  five  major 
problem  are:is  m  urban  education,  .is  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Early  childhood  education 

2.  Communltv-school  relations. 

3.  Tlie  quality  of  teaching  .ind  .id minis- 
tration. 

4.  Transition    from    school    to    the    world 

if  work. 
5    Inter-cultural  education. 


1.  Karlu  cliildliood  rdiicat jon 
Earlv  childhood  education  programs 
.should,  rus  a  matter  of  priority  and  ureency, 
be  expanded  to  incltide  all  5-  and  4-year  olds. 
and  perhaps  3-year  olds,  from  Improverlshed 
neighborhoods  who  could  benefit  from  this 
experience.  For  a  child  who  comes  to  school 
lacking  the  home  experiences  and  reinforce- 
mentsWhich  make  for  successful  schooling, 
we  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  educa- 
tion svstem  to  prevent  or  offset  these  defici- 
encies with  special  programs  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  Compensatory  efforts  to  pre- 
pare children  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
regular  schooling  are  central  to  our  con- 
cept of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

A  disadvantaged  early  childhood  has 
numerous  dimensions  beyond  the  Inability  to 
score  well  on  stiindardized  achievement  tests. 
Low  test  scores  mav  be  a  manifestation,  not 
onlv  of  poor  language  training  and  learn- 
ing experiences,  but  also  of  health  and 
diet  deficiencies,  unstable  home  situations, 
and  other  factors.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  problems,  which  may  begin  at  birth, 
varv  greatlv  from  one  child  to  the  next.  We 
believe  that  the  task  of  preparing  these  chil- 
dren to  be  able  to  utilize  opportunities  and 
to  function  effectively  in  society  must  be 
viewed  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  to 
include  not  only  schooling,  but  also  atten- 
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tion  and  assistance  related  to  these  other  hu- 
man needs. 

Early  childhood  education  programs,  there- 
fore, must  have  a  strong  Interagency  orienta- 
tion and  must  be  concerned  with  the  whole 
child  and  his  environment.  This  requires  a 
flexible  program  of  cooperation  and  consul- 
tation among  teachers,  health  officers,  and 
social  welfare  workers  with  the  school  pro- 
viding common  facilities  and  performing  a 
central  coordinating  function. 

2  Community-Thool  relations 
One  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  ur- 
bin  education  today  Is  the  prevailing  sense 
of  mistrust  and  alienation  among  students, 
teachers,  and  parents.  In  part  this  Is  caused 
by  differences  of  background  and  attitude 
which  even  under  the  very  best  conditions, 
would  make  effective  communication  dim- 
cult  However,  we  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  aggravated  by  the  highly  centralized 
n.uure  and  lack  of  flexibility  of  most  big  city 
school  systems,  which  tends  to  exclude  par- 
ents and  teachers  from  the  decision  process 
on  many  problems  on  which  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  is  crucial.  This  ov'er- 
centrallzation  minimizes  the  opportunities-, 
for  interaction  between  the  school  system, 
the  parents,  and  the  community 

The  specific  solution  to  this  problem 
should  projJefly  vary  from  city  to  city  ac- 
cording to  tKe  needs  of  the  local  situation. 
However,  we  feel  that  recent  proposals  for 
school  decentralization  In  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities  are  worthy  of  serious  attention 
and  consideration  by  others  as  possible 
guides  for  action. 

The  decentralized,  community  school  con- 
cept offers  numerous  potential  benefits  By 
bringing  citizens  Into  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  community  level,  a  coopera- 
tive partnership  of  professional  educators 
and  parents  could  be  formed.  Such  a  part- 
nership would  be  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  communication 
now  frequently  existing  between  these 
eroups.  as  a  result  of  the  monopoly  of 
detailed  decision-making  often  exercised  by 
the  cltv  board  of  education  and  by  the  pro- 
fessionals who  staff  the  central  education 
agency  Also,  delegation  of  many  operating 
responsibilities  to  the  community  level 
would  relieve  the  clty-wlde  superintendent 
and  board  members  of  many  time-consum- 
ing tasks.  This  arrangement  would  permit 
these  leaders  to  devote  needed  attention  and 
energy  to  broad  policy  formulation,  creative 
planning,  and  the  strengthening  of  educa- 
tional standards. 

The  concepts  of  Increased  local  community 
control  and  responsibility,  and  the  full 
participation  of  the  Individual  citizen  In 
decisions  affecting  his  family's  welfare,  are 
basic  precepts  of  the  Republican  Party.  De- 
centralization in  many  aspects  of  school  op- 
erations In  urban  areas  would  be  the  ap- 
plication of  these  traditional  principles  to  a 
contemporary  problem.  By  enabling  parents 
and  teachers  to  work  together  toward  a  com- 
mon goal— the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
child— decentralization  could  help  build  an 
enduring  sense  of  community  now  so  often 
missing  m  the  cities  today. 

3.  The  quality  of  teaching  and 
administration 
The  teacher  Is  a  fundamental  and  crucial 
link  between  the  education  system  and  the 
child.  A  child  Is  under  the  Influence  of  his 
teachers  for  a  continuous  period  of  five  hours 
or  more  per  day,  180  days  or  more  per  year. 
This  Is  less  than  one-third,  of  his  waking 
hours,  but  It  Is  a  longer  and  more  sustained 
exposure  than  to  almost  any  other  adult 
Influence  In  his  dally  environment,  Includ- 
ing, In  many  cases,  his  parents.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  success  or  fallxire  of  an  educa- 
tion system  will  depend  most  vitally  upon 
the  quality  of  teaching.  Yet  In  urban  areas 
today,  because  of  numerous  difficulties,  the 
quality   of  teaching  and   the  pupil-teacher 
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relationship    frequently    do    not    meet    the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

One  pressing  need  is  to  provide  teachers 
and  school  .idministrators.  many  of  whom 
come  irom  middle  Income  and  small  com- 
munuv  origins,  with  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the' special  problems  and  backgrounds  of 
children  who  live  in  congested,  lower  income 
sections  of  large  clUes  Universities  and  col- 
leges need  '.o  modify  and  strengthen  pro- 
t?rams  of  preparation  and  retraining  for 
teachers  and  administrators,  by  offering  a 
richer  mixture  of  academic  courses  and  field 
experience  covering  a  broad  range  of  social 
sciences.  Opaortiinities  for  full-time  graduate 
study,  as  well  as  part-time  research  and 
trainiiie;  programs,  should  encourage  teach- 
ers and  administrators  lo  expand  their 
knowledge  .ind  preception  of  the  urban  child 
and  of  the  mrluences  on  his  growth,  develop- 
ment, and   learning. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  formal  aca- 
demic subjects,  the  teacher's  awareness  of 
the  child's  backsjround  and  culture  should 
be  extended  through  greater  direct  contact 
with  the  community.  City  school  systems 
have  their  effectiveness  impaired  because 
many  teachers  live  a  long  distance  from  their 
school;  thus  their  contact  with  pupils  out- 
side the  class  and  with  parents  is  minimal. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  special  In- 
oenti'.es.  designed  in  conjunction  with  other 
urban  policies,  to  encourage  more  teachers 
to  live  .ind  participate  in  the  community 
where  they  teach.  Also,  opportunities  for 
wider  contact  and  communication  between 
teachers  and  the  community  would  be  en- 
hanced under  the  school  decentralization 
concept.  Changes  of  these  types  are  needed 
to  build  a  strong  sense  of  identity  between 
teacher  and  child. 

Teachers  m  urban  schools  today  often  en- 
counter numerous  difficulties,  such  as  over- 
crowding, heavy  teaching  loads,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  inadequate  pay  which  hamper 
their  effectiveness  and  undermine  their 
morale  Under  these  conditions,  and  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  suburban  schools. 
It  is  a  major  challenge  to  attract  and  retain 
a  high  quality  and  experienced  teaching  staff 
in  central  city  schools.  Far  too  often  it  is 
the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who 
are  given  the  most  diiflcult  assignments. 

As  a  basic  principle,  we  believe  that  teach- 
ers must  be  accorded  the  professional  status, 
pay.  and  perquisites  commensurate  with  the 
challenge  of  the  assignment  and  with  the 
benefits  which  society  realizes  when  this  as- 
signment is  successfully  discharged.  In  order 
to  attract  and  retain  more  Intellectually  gift- 
ed and  highly  motivated  individuals  to  teach 
in  city  schools,  benefits  will  have  to  approach 
those  offered  in  other  professions. 

To  relieve  the  heavy  load  on  the  profes- 
sional teacher,  greater  use  should  be  made 
of  teaching  assistants  recruited  whenever 
possible  from  the  immediate  community. 
Personnel  of  this  type  could  relieve  the  teach- 
er of  the  biu-den  of  many  tasks  which  are  Im- 
portant to  the  classroom  and  school  opera- 
tions, but  do  not  require  the  preparation  of 
a  professional  teacher.  They  could  also  serve 
as  .mother  communication  link  between 
teacher  and  community. 

Computerized  instruction  programs  and 
other  electronic  teaching  devices  have  the 
potential  to  offer  the  child  certain  types  of 
learning  experiences  on  an  Individual  basis, 
while  permitting  the  teacher  to  devote  addi- 
tional time  to  those  parts  of  the  curriculum 
that  demand  the  human  touch.  These  new 
educational  tools  should  be  given  Increased 
attention. 
4.  Transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work 

High  unemployment  rates  among  city 
youths,  which  run  as  high  as  2&-30  percent 
for  Negro  teen-agers,  are  a  stark  indication 
of  failure  of  our  society  to  provide  a  work- 
able transition  between  the  secondary  schools 
and    the    Job    market    or   education   beyond 
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high  school.  "Vouth,  the  community,  and  the 
economy  all  suffer  because  of  this  situation, 
since  the  unemployed  youth  are  neither  In 
gainful  Jobs  nor  continuing  their  education. 
Responsibility  must  be  shared  Jointly  by  the 
schools,  by  business  and  labor  groups,  and 
by  the  entire  community,  and  new  patterns  of 
cooperation  and  Interaction  between  public 
and  private  institutions  need  to  be  devised. 
The  goal  must  be  a  flexible  system  of  school- 
ing, training,  and  part-time  work  experience 
which  each  year  will  enable  millions  of  young 
people,  with  varying  abilities,  Inclinations, 
and  talents,  to  make  either  an  effective  tran- 
sition from  full-time  schooling  to  full-time 
productive  employment  or  help  provide  the 
Incentive  for  further  schooling. 

The  schools,  for  their  part,  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  reorient  existing  occupa- 
tional preparation  programs,  which  are 
greatly  in  need  of  modernization  to  match 
the  current  demands  of  the  Job  market  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures,  the  number  of 
student.':  in  Federally  aided  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  engaged  in  an  agricultural 
or  home  economics  curriculum  is  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  in  technical  and  In- 
dustrial pursuits.  This  imbalance  must  be 
corrected,  and  new  types  of  training  pro- 
grams should  be  introduced  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  increasingly  technological  and 
service-oriented  economy. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
need  to  have  their  sights  raised  In  accord 
with  their  potential,  and  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  diverse  occupational  possi- 
bilities open  to  them  and  with  the  prepara- 
tion programs  required.  Guidance  and  coun- 
seling programs  for  students  require 
strengthening  for  those  who  are  planning 
to  enter  the  Job  market  directly  from  school 
and  for  those  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  schooling.  The  schools  should 
make  greater  efforts  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  business,  labor,  and  other 
occupational  groups  whose  representatives 
could  most  accurately  help  students  learn 
the  nature  of  various  Jobs,  the  opportunities 
for  placement,  and  the  requirements  for 
entry  and  success. 

An  increasing  number  of  Jobs  in  our  econ- 
omy req-ulre  training  and  education  beyond 
that  available  In  most  secondary  schools,  yet 
do  not  demand  a  full  college  or  professional 
degree.  To  meet  this  expanded  demand  for 
skilled  technicians  and  semi-professional 
personnel,  and  to  offer  the  high  school  grad- 
uate a  choice  other  than  ending  his  formal 
education  or  pursuing  a  four  year  college 
program,  we  urge  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  two  year  technical  insti- 
tutes and  community  college  programs  lo- 
cated near  the  students'  homes. 

For  their  part,  business  and  labor  unions 
need  to  recognize  the  critical  need  to  train 
and  employ  youths,  and  must  adjust  their 
hiring  and  membership  practices  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.-  Company  hiring  regu- 
lations and  aptitude  tests  administered  to 
)oh  applicants  often  set  arbitrarily  high  edu- 
cation standards  for  unskilled  and  clerical 
positions,  thereby  automatically  excluding 
many  who  could  perform  adequately  in  these 
jobs.  Restrictions  of  this  type  should  be  re- 
examined and  modified,  for  business  and 
labor  must  accept  the  principle  that  Just 
as  aU  youth  have  a  place  In  the  school,  so 
at  a  certain  age,  all  must  have  a  place  in 
the  world  of  work. 

Business  and  industry  can  play  a  more  ac- 
tive and  Innovative  role  In  matching  their 
employment  requirements  to  the  needs  of 
city  youth.  A  number  of  companies  have  set 
outstanding  examples  of  cooperative  action 
by  "adopting"  a  particular  high  school  In  a 
low-income  section  of  a  city,  and  working 
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-  This  recommendation  and  others  related 
to  job  opportunities  for  youth  are  contained 
in  "Pull  and  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties" Issued  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  In  December,  1967. 


closely  with  school  personnel  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  jobs  with  the  firm 

One  of  the  deficiencies  of  current  efforts 
is  the  fragmentation  of  responsibility  and 
lack  of  communication  among  schools,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  government  agencies 
In  the  training  and  employment  of  young 
people.  We  believe  as  a  general  principle  that 
the  schools  should  assume  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal coordinating  responsibility  for  plac- 
ing students  who  are  not  college  bound  in 
gainful  emplovment 

In  order  for  the  schools  to  fulfill  this 
role  new  administrative  procedures  and 
machinery  and  new  methods  of  communica- 
tion among  those  Involved  will  be  required. 
This  might  involve  establishing  local  com- 
munity employment  councils  composed  of 
educators,  businessmen  and  labor  leaders; 
allowing  the  schools  to  exercise  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  government  programs  of  Job  training  as- 
sistance to  industry*  and  developing  local 
data  svstems  that  will  enable  rapid  correla- 
tion and  exchange  of  information  on  Job 
training  programs,  trainees,  and  employment 
opportunities. 

By  pin-pointing  to  the  schools  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  a  successful  transition  to 
the  world  of  work,  educators  would  be  en- 
couraged to  review  critically  existing  pro- 
gram, to  attempt  to  identify  potential  em- 
plovment handicaps  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  and  to  work  more  closely  with  business 
and   labor. 

5.  IntercuUural  education 
We  firmlv  believe  in  the  positive  value  of 
Inter-cultural  and  inter-raclal  educational 
experiences  for  all  children.  Integrated 
schools  expand  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  child,  increase  his  awareness 
of  others,  and  provide  lessons  of  tolerance 
and  fairne.ss  that  are  important  assets  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  Such  experiences 
help  voung  people  understand  that  those 
who  differ  in  racial,  national,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  social  backgrounds  have  much  in 
common  in  abilities,  interests,  and  reactions. 
Such  experiences  also  help  young  people  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  diversity 
among  peoples  These  attitudes  help  to 
.strengthen  the  foundation  of  equal  rights. 
<iemocracy.  and  international  understanding, 
and  to  equip  voung  Americans  to  work  effec- 
tively with  others  in  a  multi-cultural  and 
multi-racial  nation  and  world. 

In  workine  to-vard  these  goals,  a  require- 
ment is  to  provide  conditions  of  living,  in- 
cluding hleh  quality  city  education  pro- 
grams, which  will  stem  the  migration  of 
whites  to  tKc  suburbs  and  attr.ict  suburban- 
ites back  to  the  city.  Education  policies  alone 
cannot  achieve  this  objective;  equally  im- 
portant are  policies  in  regard  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  emplnymont.  and  public 
transportation.  However,  city  schools  of  ex- 
ceptional Iv  hieh  quality  could  be  a  key  factor 
in  stemming  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and 
in  bringing"  about  greater  integration  in 
education. 

ADEQU.1TE     SCHOOL     EriLDINGS     AND     EQUIPMENT 

The  priority  needs  expressed  m  the  pre- 
vious section  will  be  impossible  to  meet  with- 
out adequate  school  facilities.  The  typical 
school  building  In  central  sections  of  the 
large  cities  is  seriously  overcrowded  and 
physically  dilapidated;  these  conditions  are 
the  result  of  age.  neglect,  or  obsole.^cence. 
High  population  densities  often  place  on  the 
school  building  a  pupil  load  far  beyond  the 
original  design  capacity;  double  or  even 
triple  Eessions  are  not  uncommon  in  some 
cities. 

Physical  surroundings  of  this  type  are 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  education,  and 
to  the  Quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  erode  the  morale  and  sap  the  creativity 
of  both  teachers  and  students,  and  affect 
adverselv  the  attitude  of  the  community 
toward  the  school.  The  existence  of  unsound 
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and  unsightlv  school  facilities  is  tangible 
testimony  to 'inanv  years  of  neglect  and  to 
the  educational  deficit  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  l.irge  cities 

We  recommend  that  steps  iM?  l.iken  to  em- 
bark on  a  construction  program  to  provide 
new  and  expanded  school  facilities  m  the 
cities,  equivalent  to  the  inoder  i  and  sp.tctous 
'dant  irequently  found  m  suburban  hchool 
districts  .'•Juch  a  program  would  begin  to  re- 
verse the  spiral  of  deterioration  in  city 
school  tacihtie-:,  would  promote  a  sense  of 
community  pride,  and  would  be  of  l;!Sting 
l)pnefit  to  urban  educatitm  In  view  ul  t-ver- 
risine  coiL-^truction  costs,  these  efforts  should 
proceed  withoU'  delay. 

THF  ROLES  OF  tEDERAL    STATE.  AND  LOCAL 
i;OVERNMENT.S 

Todav  all  three  levels  of  government  in 
our  Federal  system  .share  Importantly  in  the 
responslbllitv' lor  educating  children.  In  the 
1950's  and  early  1960s  the  l.ssue  was  whether 
the  Federal  government  would  become  in- 
\olved  to  any  significant  degree  in  the  sup- 
port of  elementary  and  secr)ndary  educa- 
tion. That  question  has  been  answered—  in 
the  affirmative:  Federal  support  for  1967  was 
estimated  at  ?2  4  billion  Since  this  i.^  le.ss 
than  10  percent  of  total  outlays  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  Inasmuch 
as  local  governments  and  many  States  slm- 
i)Iy  do  not  have  adequate  revenue  sources,  we 
expect  that  Federal  support  will  grow  in  the 
years  ahead 

The  issue  of  the  1970's  Is  what  the  distinc- 
tive roles  of  each  level  of  government  should 
be  in  the  total  education  enterprise.  This 
question  has   not   yet    been   answered 

Our  views  on  this  issue  can  be  summarized 
by  saving  that  education  is  a  Federal  con- 
(prn.a  .-Jt.ite  responsibility,  and  a  local  func- 
tion All  three  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  total  education  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  government  with  its  su- 
perior revenue  rai.slng  powers  should  prrivlde 
increased  financial  support  The  main  thrust 
of  Federal  .support  should  be  aimed  at  raising 
the  overall  expenditure  for  education  to  ade- 
quate levels,  and  at  equalising  the  ability 
of  the  various  States  to  support  education. 
Federal  funds  should  be  channeled  to  the 
States  in  a  manner  that  will  encourage 
greater  support  efforts  on  their  part. 

St.ate  government  must  bear  the  basic  legal 
responslbllitv  for  education,  set  .standards  for 
attendance,  teacher  certification,  curriculum, 
and  per  pupil  expenditures,  and  develop  com- 
prehensive long-range  plans  Local  school 
systems  should  always  perform  the  func- 
tions a  instruction,  including  teacher  selec- 
tion and  school  administration,  and  retain 
the  principal  responsibilty  for  program  de- 
velopment 

Within  this  framework  we  feel  that  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  for  elementary  :.nd  sec- 
ondary education,  which  currently  number 
over  30.  should  be  combined  into  a  smaller, 
more  manageable  number  cf  grant  cate- 
gories, in  order  to  provide  larger  amounts 
of  aid  to  problems  of  the  highest  priority. 

Federal  support  should,  as  a  general  rule 
not  only  be  channeled  through  the  States, 
but  It  should  be  made  available  in  a  steady 
and  predictable  manner,  based  on  objective 
formulas,  so  that  States  and  communities 
can  plan  with  confidence,  and  can  avoid 
disruptive  starts  and  stops  in  vital  programs. 
As  a  condition  of  providing  support,  the 
Federal  government  should  establish  broad 
planning  rqulrements  for  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  should  set  general 
ground  rules  for  the  planning  process  For 
example,  the  Federal  government  might  re- 
quire that  the  planning  process  provide  full 
opportunltv  for  all  Interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate. Iricludlng  officials  of  non-public 
and  citv  school  svstems.  Also,  the  Federal 
government  should  encourage  the  States  to 
extend  their  efforts  to  improve  education, 
by  giving  the  greatest  flexibility  in  expen- 
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diture  of  Federal  funds  to  those  States  which 
increase  most  their  investment  In  education 

Local  school  svstems  should  be  respon- 
sible tor  developing  specific  projects  and 
programs  in  applying  lor  iussistance  'Ihey 
-hould  be  permitted  maximum  discreti- n 
and  llexitallitv  m  the  selection  .md  admin- 
istration ul  these  prcpgrams,  consistent  with 
State  plans  and  bmad  Federal  policies 

We  envi.-lon  a  strengthened  role  for  Slate 
department-s  uf  education  in  developing 
comprehensive  State-wide  urban  education 
plans  and  in  arimiiuslering  P>der:.l  assis- 
tance some  State  i-docation  dep:.rtmeni- 
have  not  in  the  past  responded  •■dequitelv 
to  the  needs  of  urb:in  areas  and  may  ml 
he  luUy  equipped  to  handle  these  increased 
responsibilities  We  view  this  us  :i  problem 
to  be  overcome  but  not  as  u  rationale  for 
laillng  to  try  uj  strengthen  them  The  50 
stue>;  vhould  perform  an  intermeduitp  plan- 
ning and  review  function  between  thousands 
of  local  .school  districts  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  shotild  equip  themselves  to 
provide  leadership  and  maximum  as.^istance 
;or  the  solution  of  metroi)ollt.,n  school 
;)r"blems 

IHE    liOlF     L.K    VONP'BI.ir    bCHonlS 

Non-public  elementary  and  .secondary 
school^  constitute  an  important  clen.ent  of 
thp  vot.il  rducation  system  of  tl^e  nation 
-^odiV  ..bout  one  out  of  seven  children  ;.t- 
t'pntis  .1  iKUi-public  school  nationwide:  how- 
ever, m  many  large  cities  as  many  .vs  25 
uercent  or  more  attend  parochial  schools  The 
pxi-tencp  <■!  these  srhwls  jiermit^  parent-s  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
education  of  their  children 

In  re'-ein  \ears  many  non-public  schools 
iiive  encountered  serious  financial  Uiflicul- 
'-le--  oer  pupil  costs  have  risen  sharply  .^nd 
govprrinient  as-slstance  to  non-public  school 
children  traditionally  has  been  very  limited 
Overcrowdinir  m  these  school-  is  \ery  com- 
mon. ..nd  m  some  instances  schools  have 
Ijeen   closed  ^  .  ,  _ 

TliP  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
tireviouslv  pointed  out  in  :;-■  statement  en- 
titled ••the  Restoration  of  Federalism  in 
.America"  i.ssued  m  December  1967.  that  if 
nnancial  aid  toes  only  to  public  institutions, 
the  existing  balance  could  l>e  shlited  strone- 
iv  toward  public  edvic:.t!on  Tiip  Committee 
••viicar.'d  that  this  could  efiectivply  be  re- 
medied m  part  bv  the  t-rannng  .1  I-ederal 
•ncome  tax  credits  for  tuition  and  certain 
other  expenses  m  education.  Finmcial  aid 
programs  such  as  this  must  be  c:>refully  ce- 
licned  ..long  with  other  needed  education 
progr.uns  to  include  significant  assistance  to 
yovng  people  from  families  with  t!ie  greatest 
hnancial   need 

In  response  to  the  fin:incial  difficulties  of 
non-pub!:c  schools,  Feder.U.  and  in  some 
cases  State  support  has  been  provided  for 
Mich  indirect  purposes  as  pupil  tran.sporta- 
•:on  bf.oks  school  lunches  shared  time  pro- 
■ram-:  teacher  trainme.  and  compensatory 
education  At  the  local  level,  there  are  manv 
excellent  examnles  in  the  country  of  hl<Jhly 
-uc'Pssf.il  programs  of  cooperation  between 
public  i.nd  non-public  school  sy.stcms  which 
:ire  worthy  of  attentM.m 

Tlie  educational  uoals  of  excellence  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  urban  schools,  to 
which  '.ve  subscribe,  apply  uniformly  lo  all 
American  children  rpeardless  of  whether  they 
.ittend  pul^lic  or  non-public  schools  For  this 
reason  Federal  ccvernment  aid  t..  education 
should  be  distributed  on  the  basi-  d  f  .»ir  and 
pquitihle  treatment  of  all  school  children 

Wp  urge  the  Senate  to  present  pli.ns  that 
would  include  distribution  of  such  Federal 
aid  to  non-public  school  children  ana  that 
provide  for  the  participation  of  non-nubllc 
school  representatives  in  the  plnnnina  proc- 
ess, but  where  State  conditions  prevent  use 
of  funds  for  non-public  -school  children 
there  shall  be  a  public  r.gen'-y  deslanated  to 
..dininistiri  Federal  fi.iuis 
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In  making  these  provisions,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  programs  devised  for  non-public 
school  children  meet  the  same  minimum 
standards  of  quality  and  non-discrimlnn- 
tlon  required  of  public  schools.  Moreover, 
in  recognizln;^  the  need  for  support  for  non- 
public school  children,  we  must  never  lose 
siKht  of  the  goal  of  maintaining  the  strong- 
est possible  public  scliool  system. 

CONCI.nSION 

This  paper  outlines  a  set  of  policies  and 
priorities  which  we  believe  must  become  the 
basis  for  a  most  determined  and  comprehen- 
.sive  attack  on  the  grave  problems  of  urban 
edticatidn  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
to  overc'iine  the  enormous  educational  deticit 
confronting  '.lie  cities  of  this  nation,  an 
equallv  \ast  commitment  of  educational  re- 
sources funds,  facilities,  personnel,  and 
leadership— must  be  summoned  at  all  levels 
i-f  government  and  in  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Urider  pre.sent  economic  conditions  this 
will  call  for  a  .searching  re-examination  of 
prioniies  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  and 
an  unroleniing  effort  ^o  increase  the  efflciency 
of  school  operations  by  means  of  improved 
management  One  method  of  accomplishing 
t.us  objective  is  through  research  elforts 
aimed  at  binding  more  etfective  methods  of 
education,  followed  by  the  devotion  of  ade- 
quate r-sources  to  demonstrate  and  encour- 
a^-e  the  adoption  of  research  findings  that 
will  increase  educational  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Increased  mitlays  for  education  should 
properly  be  viewed  as  .in  investment  in  the 
l.itur-  Though  many  '  f  the  benefits  of  ed- 
ucation arc  ujialltative  and  not  .subject  even 
to  rouu'h  me'isurement,  the  direct  economic 
benehts  ali-ue  ,'.re  undoubtedly  sufticieni  to 
".istify  the  COS!.  A  concentration  of  cxp"nd- 
.ttires"  on  the  upgrading  of  urban  education 
will  result  n  mcr.'aseti'  lifetime  earnings  lor 
individuals,  .md  will  redtice  the  costs  of  '.vel- 
lare.  unemploymeni.  delinquency  and  crime 
that  bear  .-^o  hcavilv  on  the  cities  todav. 

We  believe  that  the  pay-off  m  the.se  •crms 
alone,  to  .  .'.v  in. thing  of  the  advantages  of 
greater  individual  diqnity  and  fulfillment 
and  .social  stability,  makes  a  vast  commit- 
ment to  urban  'ilucation  .m  investment  he 
nation  can    ill  aiford   nor  to  undertake. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

groups  of  farm  commodities  reveals  that 
grain  crops  which  are  supported  by  Fed- 
eral prourams  have  a  parity  ratio  of  68 
pei-cent.  livestock  is  75  percent,  and  hve- 
stock  products  are  66  percent.  At  this 
point  I  iii.scrt  a  table  to  illustrate  farm 
parity  in  February  and  March: 
FARM  PARITY 


Apnl  9,  19(18 


April  !K  19r>S 
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Farm  Parity  Stays  Down  in  March 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MIN.NESOT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfcENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  baro- 
metric report  on  the  condition  of  the 
farmers'  finances  as  reported  this  '.veek 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  still  issuins  disaster  \varnin.2:s.  The 
parity  ratio  for  the  month  of  March  was 
unable  to  i-aise  above  the  74-percent  level. 
This  is  the  same  daiitterously  low  point 
that  rural  America  received  as  its  valen- 
tine in  February.  This  is  also  the  very 
same  level  as  of  March  1967. 

Again,  the  culprit  according  to  the 
Department  is  the  item  of  ever-increas- 
ing farm  costs  as  another  alltime  high 
was  established  for  the  farm  cost  index. 
It  now  is  350  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average.  It  is  small  wonder  that  farmers 
are  leaving  their  occupation  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  12  per  hour,  or  276  per  day. 
over  the  past  4  years. 
The    average    parity    ratio    between 


February 

March 

(74  percent) 

(74  percent) 

r-itton  . 

45 

• 

44 

Wheat 

a 

5S 

Oir" 

66 

65 

Peanut'; 

74 

75 

BullerlJt 

77 

7? 

Milk 

85 

85 

Wool 

42 

43 

B.irl»v 

74 

72 

Fl,n 

73 

74 

Oaf; 

78 

78 

SorKhui'i 

72 

72 

Soybeans 

77 

76 

Beet 

78 

88 

Chickens 

68 

68 

fggs 
Hogs  - 
Lamb 

Bfl 
77 
82 

62 
76 
86 

Tufkevs 
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The 

National  Debt: 

Looking  Ahead 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOfRT 

IX  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnc-daii.  Apnl  9.  19H8 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1968  i.ssue  of  Tax  Review,  Prof.  C. 
Lowell  Han-iss  i-cviews  the  major  issues 
i-aised  by  the  i-apid  -rov.-th  of  Federr.l 
debt  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  pros- 
lierity. 

Growth  :if  Federal  debt,  ho  says,  will 
absoi-b  savings  which  v.-oiild  otherwise 
u'o  to  fmance  private  capital  foiTnatioii— 
or  tempt  the  Govei-nment  to  undertake 
inllationary  linancins.  Moreover,  borrow- 
ing rather  than  raising  taxes  to  finance 
spending  loosens  expenditure  discipline. 
Tlie  size  of  the  Federal  debt  does  pre- 
.sent problems  when  it  is  con.sidcrcd  that 
over  S9  billion  a  month  is  required  for 
refundings  and  over  SI  billion  a  month  in 
taxes  is  reouircd  for  interest  costs.  Gov- 
ernment aucncies  and  trust  funds  and 
the  Federal  Resi-i-ve  have,  in  effect,  ac- 
quired approximntely  80  percent  of  the  7- 
vear  increase  of  .SS'Z  billion  in  Federal 
debt.  The  Treasury  has  not  been  iTquired 
to  market  much  of  the  increase  in  na- 
tional debt  in  coni;)elition  with  other  bor- 
rowers. 

Professor  Harnss  supports  the  .statu- 
tory debt  ceiling.  Although  a  ceilinu  will 
not  help  in  setting  priorities,  in  evaluat- 
ing the  wisdom  of  alternative  expendi- 
ture proposals,  or  in  affecting  the  total. 
it  can  compel  Con'-:ress  to  look  at  the 
Federal  financial  situation  as  a  whole 
and  can.  theiTfoi'e.  result  in  an  im- 
provement m  the  airalysis  of  Federal  fi- 
nances. 

Professor  Harriss  believes  that  the  in- 
terest I'ate  ceiling  on  long-term  debt 
•■does  affect  the  decisions  about  which 
portion  of  the  market  the  Treasury  must 
use  and  thus  influences  the  maturity 
structure  of  the  debt.  Today,  it  forces 
more  debt  into  relatively  short-term 
form.  The  shorter  the  debt,  the  greater 
its  liquidity  and   monej-ness.*  " 


He  concludes  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  financing  budget  deficits  in  non- 
inflationary  ways.  The  public  has  to 
decide  whether  a  lower  deficits — more 
taxes  or  less  in  spending— would  be  better 
or  worse  than  the  difference  in  interest 
payments  plus  going  without  whatever 
private  investment  projects  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

I  place  the  March  1968  issue  of  Tax 
Review  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THE  N.iTioNAL  Debt:  Looking  Ahe.^d 

I  By  C.  Lowell  Harr!!;i5.  economic  consultant. 

Ta.x  Foundation.  Inc.  I 

Tlie  Federal  debt  keeps  on  growing  in  years 
of  unprecedented  pro.sperity.  Tlie  budget  tor 
1969  calls  for  .■?8  billion  more  spending  than 
revenue  even  with  a  10  percent  addition  to 
our  already  hicih  incinne  taxes. 

Arguments  lor  deficit  spending  when  the 
economy  has  much  imderutilizeti  produc- 
tive capacity  lose  force  with  the  .ipproach 
of  full  empioyment.  For  the  near  term  our 
conditi'-n  will  l5e  one  more  nearly  of  full 
emplovment  than  of  .'ubstimtial  unemploy- 
ment. The  L-rowth  of  Federal  debt  raises 
issues  of  marVtedly  distinguishable  types. 

1.  If  taxe?  do  not  have  to  be  Incurred  to 
linance  expenditures,  society  loses  one  in- 
strument of  control  over  the  '•qualitv"  of  the 
expenditure.  The  ijubiic  faces  less  pressure 
'o  be  sure  that  benefits  of  expenditures  are 
\V'>rth  their  cost.  The  standards  set  for  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  incur  an  expenditure 
;;re  likely  to  be  looser,  more  relaxed,  when 
payment  is  by  borrowin':'. 

2.  The  dollar  cost  ;'oes  up  v.'hen  interest 
must  be  paid.  But  the  obligation  to  pav  in- 
terest does  nr,t  get  included  in  tl:e  ci'-.-t  <-i 
those  Federal  projects  which  are  re-pjp.:-tble 
for  the  borrowing. 

.?.  Tlie  b'.irrowincr  cnn  be  inflatlonarv.  The 
Trea.sury  may  turn  to  the  banking  .-ystem. 
Tlie  banks  may  create  credit  that  would  not 
otherwise  come  into  existence  and  thereby 
cn'.arse  the  total  of  medium  .>f  exchange 
("monev"  as  iienerally  defined).  This  possi- 
bility is  real — but  not  necessary. 

How  large  is  "the"  Federal  debt?  Tlie  cftirial 
tierure.  now  about  $342  billion,  does  not  in- 
clude all  obliaations.  The  -ovcrnment  has 
committed  itself  to  make  payments  under 
'.eases,  as  for  post  oilices:  it  has  promises  to 
veterans  and  to  its  own  employees  for  pen- 
:ions:  it  lias  '::uaranteed  .>,nd  insured  a  vast 
total  of  private  debt  for  Iiousing  and  cither 
pttrposes:  and  it  stands  behind  insurance  of 
accounts  in  Ijanks  and  pavings  and  loan 
a.ssociations.  And  so  on. 

Each  Ox  these  obligations,  however,  ditfers 
from  the  public  debt  in  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted sense.  The  ccntinuencies  under  which 
some  liabilities  would  require  payments  from 
tax  receipts  are  .=o  remote  as  ti  call  for  no 
concern  today:  frequently,  for  example, 
assets  of  ruhstantial  amount  v.-ould  be  avail- 
•able  before  any  call  on  the  Treasury.  For 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  for  -nsurance  en 
veterans'  lives  and  bank  deposits,  the  asso- 
ciated inflows  of  earmarked  taxes  and  insur- 
.i!:ce  premiums  seem  likely  to  be  adequate. 
Commitments  for  leases  and  veterans'  pen- 
sions will  be  met  out  of  tax  receipts. 

Is  5342  billion  big  for  this  country?  As  a 
weight  "bearing  down"  on  us.  t'le  debt  seems 
remote  from  our  personal  exnerience  and  not 
large.  Nor  does  it  seem  big  if  considered  as 
a  total  amount  .ilready  so  large  that  ex- 
pansion would  endanser  the  economy.  Yet  as 
an  element  which  financial  markets  must 
"accommodate"  in  amounts  averaging  ever 
$9  billl">n  a  month  for  refundings — or  as  a 
debt  whose  interest  cost  requires  over  •$! 
billion  a  month  in  taxes — the  size  does  pre- 
sent problems. 

The  following  tible  shows  ownership  of 
the  debt: 


|ln  billions  o(  dollarsl 


Held  by-  .         .,  .      . 

U  S  Gnvernment  ajeiicies  and  trust 

hin<is  

Teieral  Reserve  banl(S, . - 

Total 

Held  by  public: 

Commercial  banVs. 

Mutual  savings  banks  and  insurance 
CTTinanies 

other  corpor.rtions    

Slate  and  heal  governments 

Individ'iiK 

Fjreinn  and  intornatinnal  . 

Corporate  |i»nsion  funds,  savings 
and  loan  assoctatlnns,  dealer-:  ind 
brokers,  mnprofit  nstilutions, 
and  othe   m'scellaneous. 

Total  puhlidv  held  debt 

Total  debt. 


Dec  31. 
1960 


55 
27 


October 
1967 


47 


82 


62 


123 


6« 


IR 

13 

19 

\->. 

19 

2i 

fiS 

73 

13 

15 

11 

17 

?ft8 

219 

?90 

342 

Government  acencies  and  trust  funds  and 
'he  Federal  Reserve  have,  in  effect,  acquired 
■ipprn-;im-tp!v  80  T^er^r.nt  of  the  seven-vear 
incrpa-e  -.f  ■-''■>2  billion.  The  Trea.^urv  has  not 
lieen  required  to  market  much  of  1  he  f'lc'-'-T'c 
in  national  debt  In  competition  wiMi  it  her 
i-KM-rrw- s 

Fcffc'-n?  r-nd  P-jrafr  p.-bf  — In  t'li-.-Uine 
about  the  Federal  debt  one  naturallv  turns 
to  comparison  with  private  debt  To  some 
extent,  however,  'he  national  debt  ;^nd  its 
problems  differ  from  those  of  familv  ■-  '-.-tM- 
ness  debts 

1.  .AH  f^ebt  is  'wo--lded  Th.e  ''-bt  r  nr=: 
tlie  oMii'ation  from  one  i-id":  the  owner  «f 
the  bond  or  morttraee  from  another.  Our 
ncrson-.l  evnerlonce  finds  us  some'lmes  (t<-bt- 
,'irs,  'ome'imf--  lender— but  never  on  both 
fides  cf  t'-'e  same  oWieation  However,  ct'l- 
'-en-:  r''  t'->o  countrv  as  a  whole  tt;,nd  on  both 
sides  ns  regards  the  Federal  debt  We  .",re  both 
the  dp'ptT-.;  and  th''  rwners  f>f  the  bonds 

1  Priv.atp  and  t-tatp-local  debt  are  tismif" 
incttrred  to  r;et  somethin'^  nroductive  — a 
heme  tl'ilitv  eii'5piTient.  or  a  bUFhiess  iMiild- 
intt-from  v.-hleh  the  borrower  exppc*-;  real 
benefit.s  that  v.-lll  be  ereater  than  the  post 
of  the  debt  The  thlncs  acquired  will  nrcduce 
at  lea-^t  c-nousih  to  cover  the  interest  and 
pventua!  repavn-.r<>t  of  the  debt,  Tlie  Federal 
povprmnent.  however,  does  not  relv  upon  the 
creatt  •(•■.■  "f  capital  assets  to  servl^p  It."  debt 
Yet  the  -person  who  Ipnds  to  *he  Trcasurv 
nvist  ri"r>  up  alternative  tires  of  dollars:  such 
uses  r?1er-t  the  nroriuctivitv  of  capital  which 
i=:  the  basi=-  f  tirl-ate  borrowinc.  Federal  de- 
cisions ctn  iemre  productivltv  in  deciding 
whether  to  Inpiir  a  budret  deficit  But  r  tnnd- 
ards  of  crcatlvitv  which  govern  fiPcision  = 
about  nssumin'-  t^rU-ate  r.bllcrations  will  in- 
fluence the  comnctition  which  the  Trea^urv 
mtist  mept  in  spllincr  its  cebt  issues 

3,  A  national  rtovernment  ha-s  control  of 
the  monev-creatinc  mechanism.  A  ri.-^e  or 
reduction  ■;f  Federal  debt  can  b-e  related  to 
chances  in  ;be  supplv  of  money.  Although 
the  same  is  true  of  private  debt,  private  bor- 
rowers do  not  ccnfrnl  the  abilitv  of  the  bank- 
ine  svstem  to  create  new  demand  deposits. 
Neither  private  nor  governmental  bcrrowine. 
however,  involves  an''  nccessarv  connection 
between  erowth  cf  debt  and  the  money  sup- 
ply, A  national  trovernment  has  the  power  to 
tise  its  control  ever  the  monetary  system  to 
ease  its  borrowine.  But  there  is  no  inevita- 
bllitv  of  such  use — c>r  abuse 


DEBT    CFILING    SEEN    'Rt'DE    EVT    TSEFfL 

Statntoni  Debt  Ccilinp— The  legal  ceillnt: 
on  the  Federal  debt  was  last  raised  in  June 
1967  to  S358  billion.  Actions  to  lift  the  ceiling 
have  been  required  year  after  year.  Obviously, 
no  ceiling  has  lasted  for  long.  Does  any 
limit,  tiierefore.  make  sense? 

The  ceiling  is  a  curious  institution,  one 
created   by   statutory   enactment.   No   figure 


has  iiad  grounding  in  c;treful.  explicit  analv- 
sis  of  economic  reality.  There  has  not  been 
any  serious  professional  effort  to  measure 
either  the  total  of  debt  which  may  "safely" 
be  owed  at  any  time  or  the  ;. mount  of  change 
in  debt  which  may  wl.sely  be  Incurred 

Dues  the  limit  serve  to  infiuence  .■-pe!;ding 
decisions  significantly?  D<ies  the  celling  m 
fact  help  in  setting  priorities,  in  evaluating 
the  wisdom  of  alternative  expenditure 
proposals,  or  in  atlectmg  the  total?  Not  ob- 
•^er'-ablv  Executive  budget  making  lor  ix- 
ample.  goes  on  without  being  confined  by  tiie 
debt  ceiling.  In  Congre-s  the  appropriations 
process  has  no  discernible  contact  v,ith  t!ie 
debt  ceiling.  And  the  process  of  leii.slatlng  on 
revenue  t.ikes  a  course  in  which  influence 
inni  the  debt  ceiling  ha-;  iu>  evident  rtfect 

Therefore,  if  the  debt  celling  has  no  tie 
to  basic  econ.omlc  limitations,  if  it  has  no 
observable  connect i<m  with  the  making  of 
decisions  on  approjiriations  and  taxes.  If 
each  ceiling  figure  has  so  little  durability, 
whv  keep  limits  at  all? 

Defenders  of  the  ceillnt;  as  an  institution 
point  to  one  nif-rit.  Debates  on  raisinc  the 
ceilinc.  or  renewing  a  '  temporary"  authori- 
,';:ti'  n  to  exceed  a  "permanestt"  top.  otler  tiip 
unlv  occasion  on  which  the  legl.slatlve  com- 
mittees of  ConL're--s  iniist  look  at  the  Federal 
nnancial  situation  as  n  vholc. 

r:>:istence  of  the  hmlt  can  force  an  opca- 
loi-.al  bp.ad  exin!in:.tion  of  Fed'-ral  finances. 
In  contrast,  neither  the  t,:X  nor  the  .-.ppro- 
priatlons  process  requires,  and  neither  in 
priPtice  (ifters  even  the  occasion  for.  relating 
•;ie  'vo  kir.d'-  of  is-nies  in  the  co^next  of  the 
■vtiole  Hearines  before  the  Joint  Kconomlc 
Committee  do  provide  a  forum  tor  broad 
analysis.  But  these,  hearlnt-'s  :ire  not  :.sso- 
ciated  with  leiisbition.  T'nev  do  not  put  the 
Kxecutive  Erancli  in  (juite  the  same  position 
as  do  the  debt  liearinus  The  latter,  perhaps 
illoiicallv  and  unfairly,  but  yet  efTectlvely, 
compel  the  Executive  Hrmch  to  come  be- 
fore a  blparti.,an  body  In  the  posture  of  an 
-.pplicant  One  result  can  be  an  impmve- 
inetit  m  the  analysis  of  Federal  finances.  As 
an  instrument  for  this  purpose  the  debt  limit 
Is  a  i-rude  device.  Yet  tlie  (jbjective  ol  li>'«k- 
liig  at  the  whole  of  Federal  finances  ;  ppears 
to  me  important.  The  method  seems  scarcely 
the  bf^t  mr..t  could  devite  But  it  is  bener 
I'uan  any  replacement  on  the  hnrir'on 

I.trrcst  Rnto  dilina-h  ce'llng  of  4'.; 
nercent  on  interest  pavable  on  debt  with 
a  maturitv  over  five  years  was  a  legacy  from 
World  War  I,  Cuiiuress  in  lOo?  met  part  of 
.1  Treasurv  request  for  ati'hori+y  to  sell  notes 
maturing  up  to  seven  years  rt  whatever  in- 
terest ratp  t!ie  market  rennircs  For  longer 
debt  however,  t'le  4',  percent  limit  c-.n- 
tinues  Imagine  trying  to  iniance  :ir>  m- 
'iu,^'rial  enterprise  or  a  inthlic  utility  or 
Lousing  -vith  such  re'-trietion— -no  borrow- 
ing for  more  than  seven  years! 

For  long  the  4I4  percent  limit  Itad  no  op- 
erational "signlficanc-  tn  'he  1020's  when 
interest  rates  were  !:it'h(r  the  Treasury  was 
rstirine  debt  After  that,  either  the  level  <.f 
!ntere.st  rates  or  the  structure  enabled  the 
Trea.surv  to  manage  a  Uirge  and  growing  debt 
wi'h  little  cr  no  interference  from  the  ceil- 
ing. But  this  Is  not  the  case  todav.  Nor  will 
it  'alwavs  be  the  case  in  the  fitture.  Long- 
term  loans  of  top  qualitv  may  often  com- 
mand more  than  4';  percent.  Whv'!'  The 
productivitv  of  capital— which  underlies 
much  of  the  demand  for  private  br.rrow- 
ing— will  often  be  appreciablv  higher  And 
mav  not  inflation  reduce  willingne>^s  to  lend 
for' long  periods  at  interest  rates  acceptable 
in  the  past  ,^ 

Interest  rates  rpsult  from  operation  of  the 
forces  of  demand  and  supplv.  Part  of  the  de- 
mand comes  from  the  national  government 
The  Treasury  in  managing  the  outstanding 
debt  must  often  borrow.  Us  demards  can 
l-.ave  significant  effects  for  a  time  in  a  part 
of  the  market  even  though  its  total  debt 
IS  not  growing. 
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Till'  government  can  .dso  be  a  .-upplier  of 
funds  to  the  loan  market-  when  a  budget 
surplus  enables  the  Treasury  to  retire  debt. 
More  Important  (^n  the  supply  side,  however, 
are  the  < operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It 
i-ontrols  that  portirm  of  the  increase  in  total 
credit  which  results  lr.>m  expansion  of  de- 
mand deposits  Even  this  amount,  however. 
IS  (  rdinarllv  only  a  .small  part  trarelv  10 
I>ercent)  of  the  Increase  In  supply  of  loan- 
alile  iunds 

If  market  forces  lead  to  interest  rates  wiiich 
are  above  4'.,  percent,  what  can  the  Treasury 
do  .IS  it  faces  the  need  10  refund  old  debt? 
It  must  borrow  where  it  can- -on  short 
term  and  pay  whatever  rates  the  market 
demands  Today  niuih  over  4',  pfrcent ,  The 
legal  limit  does  n-it  determine  the  interest 
i-dst  of  the  debt 

The  celling  does  atlect  the  ileplsions  about 
which  portion  of  the  market  the  Treasury 
must  use  :ind  thus  influefi-es  the  maturity 
structure  of  the  debt  Today,  it  forces  more 
debt  into  relatively  short-term  f<  rm  The 
•hnrter  the  debt,  the  greater  its  liquicltv  and 
"monevness  " 

Our  Federal  dfbl  seems  likely  to  endure 
tor  i.'ener,'tii.;is  Therefore,  a  ceiling  whirh 
proliihlts  borrowing  for  30  .r  20  or  <ven  10 
vcars  must  i)revenl  rational  and  realistic 
adjustment  i"  realitv.  The  celling  now  forces 
i.-,suance  uf  relatively  liquid  debt  forms.  To 
:-ilI  the  inief^f'  rate  I'-iliU'-'  I'U  "mgine  of  In- 
tiation"  is  to  exaggerate,  but  some  such  re- 
,-iilt  (lues  orciir. 

Ti.otieh  not  saving  !ntere~t  the  cpiling 
compile U"S  the  work  ■  f  those  re-ponsible  for 
in  inagenieni  of  the  debt.  And  the  most  sklll- 
iul  nvinacenipnt  cannot  keep  the  debt  from 
i-riking  the  '-conoiny  1  little  more  "infl:ition 
ijr  111"  "  if  the  'Pilinc  cotitinues. 

Managing  tlie  Oebt— Even  if  the  Federal 
debt  were  not  grov.ine.  'he  bor- owing  of  bil- 
iions  to  renav  an  rqual  amotitil  of  debt  fall- 
ing due  win  not  be  a  mattpr  of  indqierence 
for  the  econf>mv.  Not  all  braiders  of  old 
debt  apcepl  new  Feder.d  flebt  in  return.  The 
Treasury  vill  obt-in  funds  bv  i^ew  borrow- 
ing in  some  sectors  cf  tlie  m-^rket  and  then 
m;ikes  funds  available  ei-ewhere  to  a  snme- 
v\h:it  diflerent  group.  The  lefnfidlng  of  the 
ripbt  c-.n  change  the  rpl:<t.:on  '  f  1iitere<=t  rif#s 
and  the  relative  case  rr  tichiness  i-f  credit. 
Some  shif-  in  relntimis  .mong  interest 
rates,  and  In  av.-ilahllltv  of  credit,  may  help  a 
little  In  stimulating  a  ue.ik  septr.r  of  the 
iconomy  it  restraining  one  which  is  unduly 
:;ctlv?.  The  Tretsury's  rcfunditig  actions, 
however,  can  have  unweldtiie  effects. 

"Modem  analvsis  of  pub'tc  debt  pl'.ces 

considprable  emnhasis  on  the  extent  to  which 
dilferent  debt  iorms  hp.ve  rh.'.rac'erlstics  r>f 
money.  Currencv  is  a  demand  obligation  of 
government  :n  monetary  form  Some  other 
..bllijations  of  government  are  .iltnosf  pav- 
:,ble  on  demands  .  .  .  "-'uch  debt  pan  ?erve 
-nine  of  the  functions  of  monev  or  demand 
fieposlts:  it  has  a  very  lilgh  degree  of 
moneyness'  .  .  Tlie  time  to  tnatu-'i'v  Is  the 
main  tacto-  dlstlngulshuig  the  degreps  of 
moneyness'  nf  government  debt  Bv  arrang- 
:iig  the  maturitv.  comno^ition  of  liiiv  given 
'-)~al  amount  if  debt,  the  Treasury  cin  in- 
.-rease  or  deprease  the  proportions  that  come 
very  close  t  >  constituting  p.irt  of  'he  money 
:  rock  of  the  countrv."  ' 

Shifting  debt  into  verv  short-te'm  form  is 
■  illed  "monetU-'ing  the  debt  "  Each  pas'^ing 
I  iv  reduces  the  remaining  life  of  out^trmd- 
;ng  debt.  An  obligation  due  within  a  fpw 
'.eeks  has  verv  diflerent  liquidity  characteris- 
•  -cs  fr  im  one  due  in  20  ye:trs 

To  achieve  the  best  balance  of  long-,  niter- 
"lediate-.  and  short-term  debt,  the  Treasury 
mus'  be  able  to  sell  the  kinds  of  i^^ues  re- 
qured.  But  if  new  long-term  dpht  cmnot  in 
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ract  be  sold,  the  maturity  structure  will  show 
the  effects,  and  they  will  not  be  healthy. 

Must  We  "Pay  Off"  the  Federal  Debt.'— Per- 
sonal debt*  must  eventually  be  paid  off  or 
settled  by  repudiation  and  bankruptcy.  Na- 
tional governments  as  debtors,  however,  have 
opUons  not  open  to  the  Individual.  Govern- 
ment's Immortality  makes  a  difference.  Can- 
not the  Federal  government  stay  in  debt 
perpetually? 

Each  of  us.  as  part  of  the  collectivity,  owes 
part  of  the  national  debt.  Each  of  us  can 
get  nd  of  his  share  easily  and  automati- 
cally— by  dying  and  thus  passing  it  on  to 
surviving  citizens.  "We"  also  pass  on  the 
bonds,  and  they  become  assets  of  the  heirs 
of  present  owners.  (Individuals,  of  course,  do 
not  all  share  equally  as  taxpayers  obliged  to 
pay  the  interest  costs  and  as  inheritors  of 
bonds  ) 

Americans  face  no  compulsion  to  reduce 
the  Federal  debt.  To  curb  infllaUon.  debt  re- 
duction might  be  worth  the  taxes  needed  to 
make  it  possible.  The  Treasury's — our— inter- 
est bill  would  go  down.  Many  of  us.  how- 
ever, pay  much  higher  interest  rates  on  per- 
sonal debt  than  on  Federal  debt.  Would  it 
make  sense  to  force  ourselves  to  save  col- 
lectively by  imposing  taxes  high  enough  to 
bring  budget  surpluses? 

Today's  problem  is  not  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt  In  the  sense  of  reducing  it.  But 
"paying  off"  ti»  the  sense  of  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  terms  of  every  security  as  it 
falls  due  is  clearly  essential.  This  is  the  Job 
of  debt  management. 

NoninftatJonary  Financing  of  a  Budget 
Deficxt — Under  conditions  of  essentially  full 
employment,  it  is  possible  to  finance  a 
budget  deficit  In  ways  which  will  have  no 
Inflationary  effect.  The  Treasury  borrowing 
must  not  lead  to  the  creation  of  money  by 
the  banking  system.  The  government  must 
go  to  the  capital  market,  getting  savings 
that  would  otherwise  go  for  such  different 
purposes  as  financing  business  expansion  or 
new  housing.  And  the  Federal  Reserve  must 
not  enable  banks  to  create  additional  credit 
for  borrowers  who  do  not  get  the  savings 
which  the  Treasury  absorbs. 

If  the  Treasury  Is  to  borrow  in  noninfla- 
tionary  ways,  it  must  pay  the  necessary  in- 
terest rates.  Tliose  rates  may  seem  high. 
Moreover.  Treasury  demand  for  borrowing 
will  raise  interest  rates  for  private  borrowers. 
The  question  for  the  public,  then,  is  whether 
a  lower  deficit  i  more  taxes  or  less  in  spend- 
ing) would  be  better  or  worse  than  the  dif- 
ference In  interest  payments  plus  going 
without  whatever  private  investment  proj- 
ects sacrificed.  To  avoid  Inflation  when  the 
budget  is  in  deficit  in  an  economy  as  fully 
employed  as  ours  requires  hard  sacrifices. 

The  fact  that  a  budget  deficit  can  be  fi- 
nanced in  ways  that  are  not  Inflationary  pro- 
vides no  basis  for  concluding  that  it  will  be 
financed  in  such  a  way.  Political  pressures 
and  conditions  in  the  capital  markets  may 
reenforce  pressures  to  use  what  in  the  short 
run  is  an  easier  method. 

Looking  Into  the  months,  and  perhaps 
years,  ahead  we  see  real  difficulties  in  fi- 
nancing budget  deficits  in  noninflatlonary 
ways.  The  Job  can  be  done.  But  the  larger 
the  deficit,  the  greater  the  strains.  Growth 
of  Federal  debt  will  absorb  savings  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  finance  private  capital 
formation — or  tempt  inflationary  finance. 


Import  of  Foreign  Textiles 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  continue  to  be 
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concerned  about  the  alarming  rate  at 
which  foreign  textilp.s  are  being  per- 
mitted to  come  into  this  country  and  the 
disruptive  effect  these  imports  are  having 
on  our  domestic  textile  industry. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  90th  Congress, 
those  of  us  from  cotton-producing  areas 
of  the  Far  West.  Southwest,  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  and  the  Southeast  formed  d. 
committee  to  work  on  this  problem.  This 
committee,  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Honorable  Phil  Lan- 
DRUM,  of  Georgia,  has  met  repeatedly 
with  industi-y  and  producer  groups  and 
with  offlclals  of  the  State  Department, 
but  this  discrimination  against  the 
American  textile  industry  continues  to 
expand. 

Under  the  lon^-term  arrangement  on 
cotton  textiles,  It  was  originally  contem- 
plated that  imports  would  increase  only 
at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent  a  year.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  these  increases  have 
far  exceeded  these  guidelines  and  in  ac- 
tual volume  have  grown  under  the  so- 
called  long-term  arrangement  from  720 
million  square  yards  to  I'i  billion  square 
yards. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Avondale 
Sun.  the  trade  publication  of  Avondale 
Mills,  whose  main  office  is  in  my  home 
town  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  Mr.  Craig  Smith, 
president  of  Avondale,  pointed  up  very 
effectively  what  this  free  trade  policy 
with  foreign  countries  is  doing  to  the 
textile  industi-y  of  this  Nation.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  rule.  I  include  both 
of  these  statements  in  the  Record: 
Does  President  Johnson  W.^nt  the  Textile 
Industry  in  This  Coitntsy? 
Monev.  like  water,  is  fluid.  Water  runs 
downhill.  Money  moves  to  those  businesses 
and  those  countries  where  the  return  on  it 
is  the  highest  and  the  risk  the  least. 

We  have  a  minimum  wage  law  in  this 
country  which  was  passed  to  protect  the  in- 
come or  those  Individuals  who  are  in  most 
need  oi  protection.  We  then  permit  the  im- 
port of  textiles,  including  garments,  made 
by  .^sian  laborers  who  are  paid  a  very  small 
part  of  our  minimum  wage.  These  imports 
destroy  the  jobs  of  the  people  the  minimum 
wage  law  was  passed  to  protect.  The  chance 
for  other  Americans  to  make  a  large  profit 
on  these  cheap-labor  imports  encourages 
them  either  to  move  their  present  manu- 
facturing facilities  abroad  or  to  make  their 
new  investments  where  their  dollars  will 
earn  the  most. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living. 
England  shipped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
yards  of  fabric  each  yeav  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  men  and  women  who  worked 
In  the  mills  of  Lancashire  were  then  busy. 
Today.  India  and  Pakistan  are  shipping  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  yards  of  fabric  to  Eng- 
land. Many  men  and  women  who  looked  to 
the  Lancashire  Industry  for  their  livelihood 
went  on  relief.  England  is  now  facing  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  Anyone  who  says  this  can't  happen 
here  is  silly.  Many  garment  plants  have  al- 
ready been  built  by  American  companies  In 
the  low-wage  areas  of  the  world.  These  gar- 
ment companies  were  the  customers  of  the 
American  textile  Industry.  When  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  textile  industry  leave  America, 
our  industry  too  must  leave  or  fold. 

There  are  people  in  high  places  in  Wash- 
ington who  advocate  the  build-up  of  the 
textile  and  garment  Industries  in  the  so- 
culled  developing  countries  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  those  industries  here. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  Holilngs  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
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the  tax  bill.  This  bill  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  imports  in  their  present  volume 
but  would  require  the  AdminlBtratlon  to 
limit  Increases  in  imports  to  a  reasonable 
figure.  We  are  told  that  the  HoUings  amend- 
ment may  have  difficulty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  should  it  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  Is  danger  of 
a  Presidential  veto.  We  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  wanted  as  an  industry 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  entitled  to  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  this  Inquiry  from 
the  President  of  our  country. 

Is  This  Free  Trade? 

Pakistan  has  a  government-subsidized 
textile  export  program  which  permits  the 
exporter  to  collect  50  per  cent  above  his 
selling  price. 

Israel  has  a  textile  export  program  under 
which  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  textiles 
exported  may  be  collected  as  a  subsidy. 

India  has  a  textile  export  subsidy  based  on 
a  sliding  scale.  The  highest  rate  is  to  the 
United  States,  where  grey  goods  earn  a 
premium  of  S'^  per  cent.  Those  who  do 
finishing  or  manufacture  fabric  into  apparel 
receive  an  additional  subsidy.  India,  along 
with  many  other  coimtries.  has  a  total 
embargo  on  Imports  of  cotton  textiles. 

The  Spinners  and  Weavers  Association  of 
Korea  recently  ran  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  saying  Korea  should  have  a  larger  part 
of  the  American  market.  They  gave  as  one 
reason  the  fact  that  they  bought  387,814 
bales  of  American  cotton.  We  shipped  them 
all  but  49.000  of  these  bales  for  iionconvertlble 
Korean  money,  which  can  be  spent  only  in 
Korea.  They  bought  only  49,000  bales.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  we  gave  them  the  rest. 

The  four  examples  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  typical.  Foreigners  who  are  screaming  for 
free  trade  are  using  free  American  cotton, 
subsidizing  their  exports,  paying  their  people 
a  fraction  of  our  legal  minimum  wage,  and  In 
many  cases,  by  many  devious  means,  making 
it  completely  impossible  for  any  American 
textiles  to  go  on  the  backs  of  any  of  their 
own  ragged  people  who  are  being  over- 
charged at  home. 

My  ivory-tower  friends  argue  for  free  trade. 
They  mean  a  further  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  which  is  already  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world.  They  start  looking  out 
the  window  when  they  are  confronted  with 
the  facts  of  life,  just  a  few  oi  which  I  have 
enumerated  here. 
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NEA  Teacher«-in-Politic$  Weekend 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  days  of 
the  one-room  schoolhouse  have  long  van- 
ished, as  have  iminformed,  politically 
apathetic  teachers.  Today's  tutorial 
image  is  an  impressive  one;  we  see  a 
vast  number  of  educators  interested  and 
involved  in  the  management  of  our 
Goverment. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  order 
to  educate  our  children  thoroughly,  we 
must  have  teachers  knowledgeable  In 
varied  aspects  of  American  life.  Our 
children  must  be  made  aware  of  their 
potential  political  importance;  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  example. 

The  teacher  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
of  unestimatable  benefit  in  the  backing 
of  candidates;  nothing  is  more  impres- 
sive than  an  educated,  concerned  teacher 
thoroughly  supporting  his  or  her  candi- 
date. The  candidate  involved,  when  en- 


trusted with  such  a  dynamic  force  as  the 
teachers'  vote,  becomes  more  resolved  to 
seek  mea.sures  to  in.sure  the  stability  and 
security  of  education  in  our  Nation. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Nfitional  Education  Association 
for  its  spon.sor.'^hip  of  the  Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend,  Events  such  as  these 
insure  a  continuation  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  involvement  and  support 
needed  and  soueht  after  in  contemporary 
America.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  as  one  who 
has  been  active  in  the  advancement  of 
education  for  many  years.  I  can  only 
commend  and  support  this  special  week- 
end and  thi."?  trend  of  involvement. 
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from  ever  encountering  any  type  of  war  like 
this. 

I've  seen  quite  a  bit  .>f  the  ravages  of  war 
since  I've  come  here  and  snrae  of  it  I'll  never 
lorget  .  .  These  people  have  been  fighting 
lor  over  300  vears  so  it  will  take  time  to  con- 
vince them  we're  here  to  help.  I  don't  ever 
want  a  war  !il<e  this  to  break  out  in  the  States 
so  here  I  .im  doing  my  small  part  so  the 
people  back  home  ran  celebrate  their  birth- 
days go  for  a  Sunday  drive,  or  do  just  about 
.invthmg  they  plense  .  .  I  hope  that  with 
the  grace  of  God  I'll  be  home  to  celebrate 
your  birthday  next  ye.ir  and  the  ye.ars  to 
c'.me  af  terw.-^rds. 

Your  lovine  son, 

MlKt 
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Sgt.  Ronald  LeBel  of  Dudley,  Mass. 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Sgt.  Ronald  LeBel  of  Dudley.  Mass., 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother  has  expressed 
his  reasons  for  volunteering  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

Sereeant  LeBel  is  risking  his  life  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  becau.<;e  he  feels 
he  must  help  preserve  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  here  in  the  United  States. 

i  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  com- 
mending this  young  man  for  his  sense  of 
patriotism  and  in  hoping  the  new  bomb- 
ing pause  -A-ill  lead  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment that  will  bring  him  home. 

The  United  States,  it  is  clear,  must 
marshal  all  its  diplomatic  .'Skills  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ask  soldiers  like 
Serj-cant  LeBel  to  cany  out  a  military 
•win"  prOicv  that  has  proved  fruitless. 

The  Webster.  Mass..  Times  has  pub- 
lished an  article  about  Sergeant  LeBel's 
letter.  With  permission  I  put  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From   the   Webster    (Mass.i    Times.   Apr.   3, 

1968) 
Letter  to  ■  Mom ':  Marine  Tells  Why  He  Is 
IN   Vietnam 
Why  does  a  Marine  volunteer  for  duty  in 
Vietnam? 

Set.  Ronald  (Mike)  LeBel.  a  1965  graduate 
of  St,  Louis  High  School,  took  a  rather  touch- 
ing occasion  to  express  his  sentiments — his 
mother's  birthdav, 

LeBel  enlisted  in  the  ^L^rine  Corps  m 
November  of  1965,  completed  basic  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C..  and  volunteered  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  :n  October  nf  1967  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  M's.  .\rthur  J.  LeBsl  of  Carpenter 
Rd.,  Dudk-v. 

Followmg  is  M:"r;es  birthday  letter  to  his 

mother: 
Dear  Mom. 

I  guess  it's  a  Uttle  late,  but  better  late 
than  never.  I'd  like  to  wish  you  a  very 
happv  birthday  ...  I  wanted  to  send  you  a 
nice  birthdav  card  but  there  w?.s  none  avail- 
able around  here.  I  hope  this  letter  will  mean 
just  as  much  to  you. 

I  know  that  you  cl:d  not  like  the  idea 
of  my  \olunteer;ng  for  this  duty  but  I 
had  .".  .  to  satisiy  a  personal  yearning  I've 
had  since  I  joined  the  Corps,  Some  of  it 
has  got  to  do  WTth  patriotism  but  deep  down 
it's  to  protect  the  loved  ones  I  have  at  home 
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"Crisis  in  Credibility" 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 


IF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  for  .some 
time  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
recently  published  book.  "Crisis  in  Cred- 
ibility ••  Tho:^e  of  us  v.ho  know  Bruce 
Ladd.  know  him  to  be  extreniPly  dilieent. 
resourceful,  and  persevering,  as  well  as 
verv  knowledgeable  and  intelligent 

These  atti'ibutcs  show  up  very  clearly 
in  his  book,  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
February  10.  1968.  is.sue  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mv  colleagues  this  review  and 
highly  recommended  "Crisis  in  Credibil- 
ity" lor  good  reading. 

The  book  review  follows : 

JtsT  Unbelievable 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  we  have  al- 
ways had  a  'credibility"  problem  with  the 
Administration  on  power.  George  Washing- 
ton agitated  Congress  by  declining  to  share 
with  it  data  on  treaty  negotiations  with 
Britain  Wilson  strove  unsuccessfully  for 
censorship  in  the  First  World  War,  and 
settled  for  baffling  the  press  with  wordage. 
Of  Wilson  a  Briti.sh  diplomat  observed: 
'When  he  summons  the  newspapermen  he 
talks  to  them  at  length  and  in  excellent 
language,  but  when  they  leave  his  pre.sence 
they  say  to  each  other.  'What  on  earth  did 

he  sav?'  "  ,      ,   .  ^ 

Under  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  calculated 
governmental  "leak"  was  perfected.  It  was 
Truman  who  extended  the  security  privileges 
of  Defen.se  and  State  to  all  governmental 
agencies  and  thereby  triggered  a  secrecy- 
stamp  binge  along  tiie  Potomac  Eisenhower 
had  the  appalling  embarrassment  of  the  U-2, 
Kennedv  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  But  in  the  cata- 
logue of  informational  malfeasance  that 
Bruce  Ladd  has  compiled  in  Cn.si,?  m  Crrdi- 
bility  these  practitioners  rire  but  innocents 
whose  stravings  entreat  our  indulgence:  the 
true  monster  of  misinformation  stands 
among  us  at  this  hour,  Mr.  Ladd  races  rap- 
idly throuBh  the  fumbling  and  ,ilmost  for- 
givable attempts  of  the  almo.st  novices 
among  past  Chief  Executives  until  he  can 
get  to'  President  Johnson.  For  in  the  minds 
of  manv  people,  including  Ladd.  it  is  Mr. 
Johnson— whether  lairly  accused  or  not^ 
who  has  WTltten  the  modern  text  of  the  black 
art  of  suppressing  the  truth. 

There  :ire  three  lace.s  to  the  credibility 
problem,  "all  of  them  with  Johnsonian  fea- 
tures; indefensible  .-ecrecy  and  the  unjusti- 
fiable withholding  of  inlormation  from  the 
public;  unconscionable  lying  by  Government 
officials:  and  news  manipulation,  a  blanket 
term  that  covers  a  multitude  of  devious  bu- 


reaucratic practices.  Ladd  credits  Kennedy 
with  puneprliii:  t!ie  backgrounder"  news 
i<;iiference  in  which  tlie  Ciovernment  pro- 
tects Itself  irom  [Hissibly  adverse  public  re- 
aciiiin  bv  fuzzing  the  .source.  He  pictures 
the  Johnson  "isrlehng"  (if  Congressmen  and 
the  selective,  informal  uontrollablet  pre.ss 
feathering  which  lor  a  time  replaced  ihe 
proper  news  conference.  He  describes  the 
well  known  Presidential  .iiiger  over  prema- 
ture ciisokKvures.  ins  possessneness  of  public 
Information,  his  manipulation  of  budget 
lipures,  and  hi.s  prehgunition  of  the  budget's 
awesome  size  in  order  to  create  later  an  ar- 
tificial picture  of  fiscal  lertitude  Ladd 
forthright !y  calls  this  simply    duplicity.  ' 

The  .aithor's  examples  will  ije  mostly  la- 
miliar  to  those  practiced  in  spreading  cali- 
pers over  the  credibility  ^-ap.  He  reviews  the 
Dominician  cri.-ls  of  19(i5-  an  episode  so 
dist.'istefully  revealing  of  the  kitchen  dis- 
order in  tlie  John.sonian  household,  of  the 
chef  dashing  indiscriminately  irom  the  pot 
.)t  protecting  .American  iives"  to  the  kettle 
of  "iireventing  a  Communist  takeover"  'Ihe 
cpis<xie  .ilso  showed  the  President.  up<in 
.sending  m  the  .Murines,  in  one  of  his  most 
irantlc  telephonic  searches  lor  a  Johnsonian 
consensus, 

Sktllfullv.  Ladd  .^ketches  the  dimensions 
fif  the  government  inlormation  problem  in 
that  painfullv  protracted  investigation— 
linally  crowned  l)y  mcxlest  legislative  suc- 
less— of  the  House  siilxromnuttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information,  headed  by  Represent- 
ative John  E.  Mijss  of  California.  It  was 
Mo.ss  who  hit  on  one  .ispiH-t  of  the  problem 
beyond  the  reach  of  calculated  villainy: 
■  There  \:-  so  much  information  generated  in 
government  t^Klay  that  it  is  difficult  lor 
people  to  get  the  lacts  even  when  they're 
freely  available."  But  the  twisted  Uise  lo 
wliicli  this  is  put  was  p<iinted  <jut  to  Ladd 
by  Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield  nf  Oregon 
"Our  leaders  liave  taken  the  ix>sition  that 
an  issue  is  lar  to(j  complicated  lor  the  people 
to  understand  even  if  ("11  information  is 
provided." 

The  m<>5t  daniaglng  evidence  la  gathered, 
as  one  would  imagine,  on  Vietnam,  lor  it  is 
here,  in  the  justification  and  explanation  of 
this  unwanted  and  hateful  war.  that  the 
information  policies  of  tiie  Johnson  Admin- 
istration show  up  most  ptxjrlv— the  saying  of 
one  thing  and  the  dolne  of  another:  the 
liscnl  deception:  the  consistently  erroneous 
predictions  of  military  prou'ress  ofTerr-d  bv 
Secretarv  McNanuira;  the  liidmg  of  one's 
own  losses  and  the  inflation  of  the  enemy's; 
the  ;irotej5tations  of  peace  and  the  shunting 
aside  of  peace  overtures,  which  go  on  un- 
checked despite  all  our  alarm. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVE.s 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
yo'una  San  Diego  girl  has  captui'ed,  in  a 
'short  but  lovely  poem,  the  cs.sential 
mcanina  of  the  life— and  death— of  Dr., 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Liz  Clarke's  to'jching  i5oem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  her  class- 
mate, Marv  Ruth  Jarrell.  president  of 
the  junior  class  at  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
,A.cadtmv  in  San  Dic^o. 

Miss  Janell  has  asked  me  to  help  dis- 
seminate the  poem,  believing  :t  .-should 
be  "shared  bv  all  men.  black  and  white." 

I  agree,  and  I  also  feel  that  Miss 
Clarke's  untitled  eulogy  is  an  especially 
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appropriate  tribute  to  Dr.  King  on  this, 
the  day  of  his  funeral. 
The  poem  follows : 

(By  Liz  Clarke)  ^ 

II  was  growing; 

It  was  growing  so  well. 

Th.n  someone  thought  It  would  overrun  his 

gcirden. 
So  he  cut  It  down. 
It  was  a  beautiful  ebony  flower. 
D;irk  as  the  night  and   the   ground   it  came 

from. 
But  he  cut  It  down. 

It  was  so  hard  for  it  to  survive. 

So  many  h  ited  its  dirk  color. 

So  many  tried  to  stifle  it. 

Finally  he  cut  It  down. 

His  garden  doesn't  need  th  it  ebony  blossom. 

His  garden  doesn't  want  that  ebony  blossom. 

His  garden  is  of  weeds. 

So  he  cut  it  down 

But  that  blossom  haaa't  died. 

Its  sprouting  again. 

r.>   beautiful   ebony   b'.cs.S'im   ha.s   flowered— 

again. 
The  roots  are  deep  and  tirnily  entrenched. 
It  h.is  the  determin.ition  and  vigor. 
It  w"'.  grow'.Tnd  destroy  the  weeds  by  its  love. 


Water  for  the  We»t  Help$  the  Nation 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  recent  events  of  great  national  and 
international  importance  have,  naturally, 
demanded  our  constant  attention  and 
overshadowed  other  considerations, 
problems  of  regional  interest  remain  un- 
diminished, nevertheless. 

One  such  is  the  Pacific  Southwest 
water  shorta-e.  which  affects  some  20 
million  persons  who  depend  on  the  Col- 
orado River  for  most  of  their  water  sup- 
plies. The  seven  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin— Arizona.  California.  Col- 
orado. Nevada.  Ne'NV  Mexico.  Uiah,  and 
Wyoming — cover  a  vast  area  of  about 
242.000  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  continental  United  States 
landmass. 

Hopefully,  we  will  soon  ha\e  before 
us  legislation  designed  to  alleviate  the 
immediate  water  supply  deficiencies  of 
the  seven-State  region  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  meeting  long-range  projected 
needs.  I  refer  to  H.R.  3300.  the  Colorado 
River  Bas'u  proieci  bill.  And  when  this 
measure  is  presented  here  for  debate,  I 
earnestly  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
guided  by  the  knowledge  that  in  helping 
one  interdependent  region  resolve  its 
problems,  they  are  contributing  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  this  whole  Nation. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  the  texts  of  endorsements  from 
three  influential  California  organiza- 
tions: the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Association  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  These  rep- 
resent a  representative  sampling  of  the 
support  in  California — north  and  south — 
for  H.R.  3300  as  it  now  stands.  The  State's 
two  most  important  agencies  dealing  di- 
rectly with  water  resource  affairs,  the 
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State  department  of  uater  resources  and 
the  Colorado  River  Board  of  California, 
havf  previously  expressed  similar  en- 
do-semcnts.  The  latter  agency  reaffirmed 
that  position  Apnl  3  and  that  resolution 
also  i.s  included  for  the  ReroRD.  In  the 
laraer  context,  these  .sentiments  reflect 
the  unified  support  of  this  legislation 
throughout  other  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  endorsements  follow : 
[From  the  Board  of  Supervi-sors,  County   of 
Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  I 
Resoi.uttoN 

Wiiere.i.s.  the  Colorado  River  niu.~t  be  de- 
pended upon  by  10  000.000  Southern  C.Ui- 
formans  to  meet  most  of  their  w.iter  needs. 

and 

Whereas,  most  of  these  Cilifornians  iv.e 
;n  Los  Angeles  County,  and 

Wnereas,  two  bills  are  now  before  Con- 
gress to  devclon  new  projects  oi.  the  river  and 
to    increase    the    supply    of    wa  .er    av.ulable, 

,ind 

Whereiv.,  House  Resolution  3300  does  pro- 
vide for  our  future  protection  as  well  ;us 
establish  other  conaitious  accepted  al.so  by 
the  ^ix  ot'ner  States  in  the  B.usin  as  a  practi- 
c.il  approach  to  a  solution  of  cur  common 
w-iter  prob;er-\s  in  peace  and  security,  and 

Whorea,^,  sen,n.e  Bill  1004  denies  .idequate 
protection  to  existing  projects  such  as  the 
aqueduct  vital  to  Los  Angeles  C.nintv  resi- 
dents. ,  , 

\-ow  therefore,  be  it  re.soIved  that  the 
B>'rd  of  Siipervi.sors  of  Los  Angeles  County 
suptx>rts  House  Resolution  -3300  and  opposes 
Senii'e  Bill  1004  as  it  now  stands,  and 

B-  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  County  Deleg.ition  m  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Ft-jm   the   California   Water   Resources    As- 
soc.ation.  Glendale.   Cal'f.l 

K'-SnLfTIO.V       IX      SVPPORT       OF       C.«.iroRNW- 
SPONSORITD      CnI.OR.\DO      RIVER      Legisl.\tion 

I  H  R.  14834  E-r  sL) 

The  California  Water  Reso'.irces  A.^socia- 
TMn  historicallv  h.'S  support-d  the  concept 
of  cooperative  development  ol  Western 
States  regional  water  resources,  including 
Colorado  River  development  programs  thi^t 
crntain  some  of  the  principal  features  of  H.R. 
14834  and  other  identical  bills— although 
CWRA  recommer.daf.ons  were  more  comnre- 
hcnsive  and  called  for  broad  studies  of  all 
possible  sources  of  water  to  augment  the 
Ci'lcrado  River  and  for  construction  of  new 
piwer-oroduc:ng  d;:ms. 

To  date,  the  current  oflicial  position  of 
C  .1  fornia  is  reflected  in  H  R  14834  et  al,  in- 
-roU'.iced  bv  35  of  the  38  California  members 
of  Congress,  and  represents  a  number  of 
miior  concessions  by  California. 

This  Association  tirges  the  California  Con- 
gress onal    delegation    to    hold    the    line    on_ 
three  essential  features  of  this  legislation: 

1  Protectioti  of  e:<istina  uses  for  all  states. 
with  a  minimum  of  4.4  million  acre  f?et  an- 
nu-illv  fcr  California. 

2.  Authorization  of  studies  to  augment  the 
C"iorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry  in  the 
.imouiit  of  not  less  than  2.5  million  acre  feet 
.mnually. 

3,  The  bulk  of  any  surplus  funds  that 
might  be  available  from  the  Hoover-Davis- 
P.;r.-ter  d.im  power  revenues — after  comple- 
•:on  jf  repayment  of  these  projects — should 
be  e.irmaked  to  finance  Colorado  River  auu- 
tnentation  works  that  would  beneSt  all  seven 
it.ites  :n  the  River  Basin. 

The  California  Water  Resources  .Associa- 
•  on  commends  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Delegation  who  have  introduced 
C'llorado  River  Legislation  incorporating 
C.ilifornia's  official  position  and  urines  them 
to  oresent  a  united  front  in  protecting  the 
features  cited  above,  which  are  considered 
essential  to  the  welfa'-e  of  the  entire  State  of 
California. 
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An  Endorsement  From  the  Caiifornia  State 

Chamber      op      Commerce.      Sacramento. 

Calif.,  M.arch  22.  1968 

Our  Board  of  Directors  and  our  Statewide 
Water  Resources  Committee  hope  that  the 
present  coordination  m  our  delegation  on 
this  most  important  matter  can  be  main- 
tained as  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  considers  the  compromise 
measure  and  at  such  time  as  a  bill  reaches 
the  floor. 

The  State  Chamber  is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  anv  House  mea.sure  authorizing 
a  Central  Arizona  Project  include  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

A.  Protection  of  existing  uses  .igamst  di- 
\ersions  by  new  projects  on  the  Colorado 
River 

B.  Investigations  of  means  to  augment  the 
Color.iiio  River  flow  below  Lee  Ferry. 

C.  Reserv.ition  of  the  mam  portion  of  .my 
.surplus  power  revenue  from  Hoover,  Parker 
and  D.ivi.s  nrojccts  alter  repayment  of  cap- 
it.U  costs  to  .issist  in  amortizing  future  Colo- 
rado River  augmentation   proiect.s, 

D.  Reqtiirement  that  the  burden  of  meet- 
ing Mexican  W.iter  Treaty  provisions  be  a 
national  obligation. 

A  REsoLfTioN  From  the  Colorado  River 
Board  i:)P  California.   April  ,!,   1968 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
unanimouslv  .supports  H.R.  3300.  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project,  as  repi-rted  bv  the  House 
t.'otr.mntee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ailalrs  on 
March  26.  1968.  The  Board  strongly  urges 
the  affirmative  and  active  support  oi  the  bill 
by  .ill  Californi.ins, 

H.R.  3300.  :is  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs  on 
M.irch  26.  1968.  contains  llie  three  major 
elements  e.ssentl.il  to  California's  acceptance: 

1.  Adequate  protecticm  of  the  riglus  of 
existing  Colorado  River  projects. 

2.  Initiation  of  steps  winch  will  le  id  to 
.lugmer.tation  of  the  Colorado  River 

3.  Est..ibli.shment  of  a  means  of  tiuincnig 
such  .luffmentation. 

With  these  necessary  leatiires  in  tiie  bill, 
California  can  support  the  other  kev  pro- 
visions of  H,R.  3300:  authorization  of  the 
Central  Arizona  P'-oject;  autl-.orization  of 
seven  protects  :n  the  states  of  Colorado.  New 
Mexico  and  Utah:  the  criteria  for  oppr.-.tion 
of  L.ike  Mead  and  L.ike  Powell:  and  payments 
to  the  Upner  Colorado  River  Basin    Fund. 


Apnl  9,  1968 


Moving  Tribute  to  Dr.  King  by  Pittsburgh 
Youth 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ca'l 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  mov- 
ing tribute  to  Dr.  King  which  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Melvin  Hunter,  of  839 
Francis  Street.  Hill  District.  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a  postgraduate  student 
in  the  printing  program  at  Connelley 
Vocational-Technical  High  School.  Tlie 
Pittsburgh  Press,  on  April  7,  reported 
that  Mr.  Hunter,  saddened  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Reverend  Dr.  King. 
turned  his  hand  and  mind  to  poetry  for 
the  first  time,  writing  and  then  setting 
these  .-erses  in  type. 

Yesterday,  I  addressed  the  House 
memorializing  Dr.  King.  If  I  had  then 
had  available  to  me  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hunter  I  would  have  included  them  in 
my  remarks  at  that  time  for  they  are  an 
eloquent  expression  of  the  grief  which 
we  all  feel. 


Mr.  Hunter  was  quoted  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  as  saying  the  words  "repre- 
.sent  exactly  how  I  feel."  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  moving  words  of  Melvin  Hunter  rep- 
resent exactly  how  many  of  us  feel  about 
this  terrible  tragedy. 
The  tribute  follows: 

A  Man  of  Peace 
There    comes    a    lime    wlien    everyone's    life 

must  cease. 
And    so    )t    came    violenily    to    this    man    of 

peace 
He    fought    for    the    right    and    puled    the 

wrunt: 
Tills  man  was  intelligent,  proud  and  strong. 

He  was  Black   honored,  courageous  .md  bold. 
And  left  ijehind  ,i  story  to  be  told. 
He  lived  and  fought  for  a  purposeful  dream. 
Winch  someone  else  must   now  pick  up  and 
redeem. 

So  let  it  l;e  'nld  all  over  the  countryside. 
That  he  helped  open  llie  door     not  partially, 

but  wide. 
W'lio  \va,s  this  m.m  of  liljerty' 
Dr.    Martin   1  utlier   King.   He    fought    to   be 

free. 
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some  unique  problems;  for.  aside  from 
coping  with  a  situation  unlike  any  of  re- 
cent exiJerience.  they  weie  working  un- 
der the  direction  ol  ;i  new  city  itovern- 
ment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disturb- 
ance, they  also  were  required  to  spread 
out  more  than  was  the  case  in  Newark, 
Los  Angeles,  or  Detroit. 

Airests  iiave  been  high— well  over 
5  000— while  fatalities  and  injuries  have 
'Deen  comparatively  low.  The.se  liuures 
bear  out  the  competence  of  Di.^tiict  of 
Columbia  law  enforcement — meting  out 
film  justice  while  .scrupulously  uvoiding 
ruthle-ssness. 

Ever>'one  involved  in  handling  the  dis- 
turbance in  our  Nation's  Capital  de.serves 
our  I'espect  and  appreciation;  Mayor 
Walter  Wa.shington.  his  deputy  Thomas 
Fletcher  Safety  Director  Patrick  Mur- 
phv.  Chief  of  Police  John  Layton.  Deputy 
Secietai'v  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance.  But  to 
the  National  Guardsmen,  the  Federal 
troo!>.  the  liremen.  and  th.e  policemen— 
tho.se  anonymous  heroe.'-— mu.st  go  our 
very  .special  thanks. 


An  Extraordinary  Job 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLE-  H.  WILPON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to 
reioice  itbout  when  considering  the 
wanton  destruction  which  took  place  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the.^e  last  few- 
days.  Arson,  vandalism,  rampant  disre- 
gard for  the  law— all  of  these  prompt 
one  to  exclaim.  "Another  'Watts.  Another 
Detroit." 

Yes;  but  with  a  positi\e  dilference— 
the  commendable  behavior  of  civil  au- 
thorities, e.'^necir/.ly  the  firemen  and 
policemen,  m  hifiidling  the  disturbance. 
The  city  of  Washington  fully  mobilized 
all  availaole  resouices  to  bring  order  out 
of  cliaos;  and.  v.hile  it  is  too  early  to 
measure  the  dei-ree  of  their  success,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  terms  of  what  miuht 
have  been,  the  city  has  -io!-.e  an  ex- 
traordinary job. 

Much  has  been  made  -n  the  >o-called 
riot  report  of  the  problem  of  police 
brutality.  The  actions  oi  the  police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  'jo  far  in  refuting 
this  chart'e  and  in  restoring  public  con- 
fidence m  our  law  cnforcem.tnt  system. 
Firm.ncss  temps  i-ed  by  •T'.'-traint  was 
the  order  ol  the  day — a  policy  valuing 
human  lilc  above  property.  a.=  it  should 
be.  This  policy  of  moderation,  worked  out 
by  the  Justice  Department  alter  its 
study  of  the  civil  disorders  of  1987,  re- 
sulted in  property  damage  and  fatalities 
falling  far  short  of  the  tolls  in  Watts  or 
Detroit. 

Realizing  that  looters  and  other  law- 
breakers arc  unlikely  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  the  police  often  merely  told  looters 
to  replace  their  booty,  a  method  that 
proved  surprisingly  effective.  Tear  gas 
was  the  most  lethal  agent  used  to  control 
the  situation,  and  in  many  cases  this  was 
used  only  after  police  were  provoked  by 
verbal  abuse  and  thrown  objects. 

The  District  of  Columbia  police  had 


Mobocracy  Could  Destroy  Democracy- 
Reason,  Not  Emotion,  Must  Prevail 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Columni.st  David  Lawrence,  in  a  recent 
article  in  U.S.  News  &  Woild  Report,  em- 
phasizes that  mobocracy  can  destroy 
democracy  if  this  type  of  lawless  activity 
becomes  the  accepted  manner  of  achiev- 
iiru  social  change. 

Mr.  Laurence  describes  demonstra- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  some  in- 
stances in  mfiamint:  pas.sions  lather  than 
in  coolinL'  tempers  and  endeavorint'  to 
achieve  worthwhile  goals  and  objectives 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Reason,  not  emotion.  mu::t  prevail  if 
our  country  is  to  survive  in  its  present 
form. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Coniiress 
and  the  American  people  in  this  mo.st 
important  subject.  I  place  herewith  this 
column  in  the  Record. 

The  coltimn  f  oUov.'s ; 
I  From   the  US.   News  cV   World   Report.   Apr. 

15.  1968.  Reprinted  :rom  the  Mar.  22.  106.5. 

issue] 

The  Power  of  Reason 

I  By  D.-.vid  Lawrence  1 

There  Is  a  richt  way  and  a  wrong  way  -o 
try  to  .;chieve  reform,  whether  it  be  in  the 
realm  of  government  or  in  the  .social  life 
of  our  nation. 

We  pride  our.-^elves  on  a  beliel  m  democ- 
racy—on the  exercise  of  a  rule  o:  rei.son  m 
our  national  'ile. 

We  have  rejected  mobocracy  as  the  mani- 
festation of  aneer.  of  bitterness,  and  ii  un- 
willingness to  let  the  rule  ol  reason  and  the 
process  of  law  prevail. 

The  American  people  have  been  witnessing 
m  recent  events  a  lailure  to  rely  on  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  a  democracy. 

Whatever  the  jirovocation.  the  fact  is  that 
passion  and  threats  of  physical  force  have 
never  bred  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  any  con- 
stitutional system. 

Unfortunately,  the  ■•demonstrations"  have 


ijeen  le<i  by  men  who  should  know  better. 
The  leader.s  have  included  not  merely  protag- 
onists ior  meritorious  causes,  but  clergy- 
men who.  wliile  ]>reachlng  nonviolence  have 
clo.sed  tlieir  eves  to  tlie  mcllemeiit  U>  violence 
whicli  results  irom  street  "demonstrations" 
and.  in  .-ome  cases,  from  doliance  of  tlie  law 
Itsell. 

It  h.is  been  ..rgiu'd  that  the  police  m  the 
South  ,ire  prejudiced.  But  liow  can  we  ex- 
plain the  outbreaks  in  cities  like  Chtcauo 
and  New  York,  where  the  officers  of  the  law 
have  ijeen  .it tacked  .md,  indeed,  where  Uie 
irv  of  police  •brutality"  has  been  raised'' 
Yet  ;he  handling  ol  disorders  ..nd  incidem.s 
iliat  mav  lead  to  violence  is  the  duty  ot  the 
loc.il  police  We  cannot  de:eg:ue  it  .ill  to  .i 
national  police  force. 

Undcrstalidal)ly,  ■■Uemon,'-^  rations"  get 
])ub!ici1v  irom  co.isl  to  (•o.ist  .r.id  .ire  dei-lmied 
to  mobilize  public  opinlim  behind  worthy 
caui-es  Hut  does  lliis  mean  thai  we  r.mnot 
ulUii^e  eltectively  the  public  forum,  i  he 
orinted  word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken 
word  of  radio  and  television',' 

Cannot  ,1  ritthteous  ratise  be  successluUv 
<;r  persu.usively  espou,=;ed  except  by  mobs  in 
.treet  •demonstrations"  or  by  Lmalics  who 
iiave  carried  their  c.impalgn  of  .ntimldation 
e\en  to  tlie  inside  of  the  White  Hou.se.  onlv 
lu  be  dragged  out  by  police  .md  arrested 
wlten  !hey  mnored  requests  to  leaveV 

Have  '.ve  had  a  dispas-sionate  discus.Mon  ol 
he  race  problem  itsell?  Have  we  endeavored 
'<)  make  people  on  both  ,sldes  o!  the  contro- 
lersy  m  oilier  .sections  ol  the  country,  as  well 
a.s  in  the  South,  .iware  of  the  complex  nature 
of  a  soclfil  problem  ol  this  kind'.' 

Espontiiillv.  the  prejudices  that  are  ex- 
pre-'.sed  on  racial  issues  .ire  not  reallv  Iwsed 
upon  ethnic  dillerences.  They  arc  based  on 
■he  dilferences  between  man  .iiid  man.  Sec- 
•ecation  has  reflected  a  custom— a  habll  of 
'lur  pe.iple— not  merelv  ;n  the  South  but  also 
m  the  North.  Gradually,  the  liws  have  de- 
■  reed  'hat  the  iirinciple  .if  segregation  is 
iiu.Uid. 

But  c^tn  the  principle  ol  Intecrailon  be 
applied  bv  law  to  the  satislacflon  of  all  who 
have  rell'the  .sling  of  dl.'crimlnaUon'.'  Isn't 
there  ,.lso  ,1  ptolilcm  in  hvuni-n  lel.iiionsliips, 
m  educating  individuals,  and  in  jiavlng  the 
■vay  for  bet.u-r  understanding  lietween  all 
^'roups  ill  the  nation'.-'  And  can  this  be  ac- 
.  implished  Ijetter  by  mob  violence  than  by 
the  ijrocess  of  reaj.on'.' 

Does  anv  me  who  i.s  familiar  with  life  in 
a  Southerr.  commtinlty  believe  that  there  is 
hate  in  the  hearts  of  a  preponderant  num- 
ber of  the  <iii-/.ens  towaid  .nv  rare  or  popu- 
Itition  group'?  Even  m  the  d -vs  of  rigid  segre- 
itation.'  whether  In  railroad  stations  or  m 
hotels  or  in  restaurants  or  m  schools,  the 
relations  between  whites  and  Negroes  we-e 
far  better  in  many  parts  of  the  South  than 
they  have  become  in  recent  years  in  the 
NoiT:h. 

The  kev  to  a  solution  of  the  racial  problem 
in  comm'unitv  life  lies  in  i  better  'Uider- 
standing  of  human  nature.  Does  anyone  who 
hiu'-  ^tudied  this  problem  m  the  South  or  else- 
where think  for  a  moment  that  white  people 
v.-iio  nave  knr.wn  Neitroe.  n\cr  the  ::e;,rs  ,.iid 
have  had  personal  and  business  rel.aions 
with  Them  are  ijent  on  intlictinc  hardships 
upon  them',' 

One  finds  that  the  responsible  individual, 
••respective  of  race,  who  is  able  U>  conduct 
osmself  or  herself  hone!-tly  and  with  due  rc- 
ff-rd  for  the  rights  of  others  mvanablv  wins 
friends  who  remain  true  to  that  friendship, 
not  -or  lust  a  few  \ear?  but  throughotit  tneir 
ives  Whv  is  it  that  we  cannot  widen  this  re- 
'at'onship  to  that  of  a  community  Ministers 
.'  the  go.-^pe!  micht  better  devote  themselves 
to  this  task  than  to  participation  in  street 

riots.  ,  ,       . 

The  race  question  will  never  lie  solved 
with  a  policeman's  club  any  more  than  by 
•sit-ins"  or  other  incitement  to  disorder 
and  mob  vloicnce. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  hie.  Some 
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of  the  ••demonstrations"  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  form  of  organized  tragedy— a  way  of  In- 
flaming rather  than  cooling  passions  If  this 
H  continued,  the  end  result  can  on'y  •>«  » 
retrogression,  an  emergence  of  hat«  and  bit- 
terness on  a  wide  scale,  with  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  objective  Itself. 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  The 
rule  of  re.tson  Is  the  right  way  -Demon- 
sfrif.on-  provocative  of  violence  are  the 
wrong  way. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnion,  the  People's  President 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
President  Johnson  is  sincere  and  means 
what  he  says  about  not  seeking  reelec- 
tion I  also  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  support 
the  President  and  his  programs. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Spivack.  whfch  perceptively  reports  on 
the  public's  reaction  to  the  Presidents 
shocking  announcement  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection. 

As  Mr.  Spivack  says: 

President  Johnson,  a  proxid  and  strong 
man.  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  brought  peace  and  prevented  World 
War  III  than  as  Just  another  seeker  of  high 
ornc?.  fulfilling  personal  ambitions. 

This  it  seems  to  me.  neatly  sums  up 
the  meaning  of  the  President's  momen- 
tous decision.  As  he  has  done  from  the 
moment  he  took  office.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  put  first  the  national  interest  over 
any  personal  interest 

Th's  is  the  m.ark  of  a  great  President. 
And  it  is  the  style  and  substance  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Presidency 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Spivack's  excellent  article  into  the 
Record: 

1  From  the  Denver  Post.  Apr  4.  19681 
C*N  L.  B.  J.  Be  Drafted? 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 

Washington —Maarten  C.  BoUe  is  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  Het  Vrije  Volk 
of  The"  Netherlands  and  other  European 
newspapers,  a  perceptive  veteran  newspaper- 
man,   longtime    observer    of    the    American 

seen? 

-Is  It  possible."  he  asked  a  group  oi  -is  at 
'he  National  Press  Club,  "that  the  American 
people  do  not  realize  the  qualities  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  because  he  talks  like  a  Texan, 
or  IS  not  in  high  society ?  Would  they  really 
trtde  him  m  for  an  unknown  model  Uke  Ken- 
nedv  or  McCarthv  or  someone  else,  who  .speak 
such  superficialities  about  mternational 
affairs  ■> 

-V  they  let  this  man  get  away  then  I 
"ueVs  I  will  have  to  stop  trying  to  interpret 
\merican  oolitlcs  for  my  readers,  because  I 
would  h.ive  to  report  that  they  have  lost 
their  quaUties  of  common  sense  and  have 
gone  crazv  over  glitter  " 

\  woman  boarding  a  bus  from  Virginia, 
reported  a  Milwaukee  newspaperman,  turned 
to  nobodv  in  particular  and  asked.  "Now  who 
will  a'.l  the  critics  pick  for  a  whipping  boy. 
without  LBJ?" 

.\  Sunoco  gasoline  station  attendant  was 
.liked  earlv  Monday  morning,  after  the 
President's  Sunday  night  bombshell,  what  he 
thought  of  it'  "I  don't  know  what  he  said." 
the  .itrendant  answered.  When  told  that  LBJ 
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said  he  would  not  run  the  man  stared  In 
disbelief— and  then  burst  into  tears.  "I  like 
Lyndon."  he  said.  "He  can't  do  that.  Whafs 
going  to  happen  to  us  old  foxks."  The  man 
was  so  upset  he  forgot  to  charge  for  the  gaso- 

That  was  the  mo  >d  In  the  Capital  on  Black 
Monday.  April  1— the  city  was  shocked. 
stunned  and  saddened.  Everywhere  one 
travelled  the  reaction  was  the  same.  "A 
big  man  "  "A  real  patriot."  "I  never  knew 
how  dependent  we  had  all  become  on  him," 
said  a  young  clerk  in  Garflnckel's  department 

store.  ,     ^ 

When  the  shock  wore  off  and  people  began 

to  discuss  other  alternatives  the  discussion 

alwavs   seemed    to   end  Ijlth   two   questions, 

"Does  he  mean  if"  anrt'^What  can  we  do  to 

make  him  change  his  mind'.'" 

Each   of    us    who   has    been   privileged   to 

know  Lyndon  Johnson  probably  has  his  own 

answers  and  these  are  mine: 

1  He  does  mean  it  I  think  he  has  decided 
that  a  chief  executive,  who  Is  also  com- 
mander in  chief,  cannot  work  on  the  details 
lor  peace  in  Vletnam--or  take  the  alternate 
course  if  Hanoi  continues  to  kill  and  terrorize 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam— and  at  the 
same  time  devote  himself  to  the  details  of 
US    precinct  policies  in  an  election  year. 

President  Johnson,  a  proud  and  strong 
man.  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  brought  peace  and  prevented  World 
War  III  than  as  Just  another  seeker  of  high 
office.  fumiUng  personal  ambitions.  After  all 
he  Is  at  the  summit;  there  is  no  place  higher 
to  go. 

2  If  it's  only  politicians,  or  office-holders 
and  office-seekers  who  ask  him  to  recon- 
sider then  I  doubt  that  he  can  be  drafted. 
But  If  mothers  of  boys  serving  in  Vietnam, 
or   the   Sunoco    gas   station    attendant,    say 

■Your  country  needs  vou  "  I  do  not  see  how 
he  could  f  111  to  respond  affirmatively,  much 
as  he  may  yearn  for  the  peace  and  content- 
ment of  his  ranch  back  home. 

Johnson's  affinity  Is  with  the  worklngmen 
and  women  of  this  country,  with  the  poor 
and  the  affiicted.  He  has  little  in  common 
with  the  Jet  set  or  so-called  "high  society"  or 
those  seU-stvled  intellectuals  who  are  known 
as  the  'talking  liberals"  compared  with  his 
cabinet  (if  "working  liberals." 

Thev  don't  like  him.  He  does  not  like  them. 
Although  he  has  done  more  in  four  years 
lo  achieve  the  .social  goals  about  which  they 
talk  so  glibly  they  have  run  out  on  him  In 
a  dlrference  over  one  issue.  Vietnam.  He  has 
fought  their  battles  at  home — and  probably 
abroad— but  they  ttirned  their  backs  on  him. 

If  Johnson  can  be  persuaded  to  change  his 
mind  It  will  have  to  be  a  spontaneous  ground 
swell  from  those  we  used  to  call  "the  common 
people.  "  If  that  comes  and  he  Is  persuaded  he 
can  heal  the  nation's  wounds  I  doubt  he 
would  be  a  draft-dodger.  He  has  a  genuine 
devotion  to  duty. 


April  9,  1968 


Trade  Policy  Review 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

M-:  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
this  body  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
trade  policy  of  this  country.  Recently 
oublic  heariniis  were  opened  by  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Pvfsidenfs  Special  Representative 
for  Ti-ade  Negotiations.  A  number  of  wit- 
ne.sses  have  a'.re'ady  been  heard  and  over 
a  h'jndred  have  asked  to  testify. 

A  re\ie\v  of  the  trade  policy  of  over 
30-vears  standing  is  far  past  due.  The 


world  has  changed  greatly  since  1934. 
including  the  pattern  of  trade.  During 
the  years  since  that  time  we  have  all  but 
discarded  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  guard- 
ing our  industries  and  labor  against  the 
miserable,  low  wage  scales  paid  in  many 
foreign  countries.  As  a  result  more  and 
more  of  our  industries  are  feeling  the  de- 
structive impact  of  rising  imports. 

One  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
Trade  Information  Committee  was  from 
O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tionwide Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy. 

Mr.  Strackbein  has  been  on  the  scene 
for  many  years.  Newsweek  in  its  issue  of 
March  30,  reporting  on  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Trade  Information  Committee, 
said: 

Protectionists  were  represented  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein  speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  a  large  grouping  of  in- 
dustries worried  about  foreign  competition. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  referred  to  Mr.  Strackbein  as 
the  chief  architect  of  protectionist  legis- 
lation. He  has  appeared  more  than  once 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  to  give  voice  to 
the  concern  of  American  industry  and 
labor  over  rising  import  competition.  I 
have  always  found  his  presentations 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  and 

study. 

I  place  Mr.  Strackbeins  paper  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  ChairmaK, 
THE  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  Before  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee,  OmcE  or  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, March  15,  1968 

American  economic  policy  is  now  facing  It- 
self coming  back.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  trace 
all  the  outward  steps,  side  tours  and  excur- 
sions taken  on  the  round  trip.  Only  the 
broader   outlines   can   be   traced   here. 

We  start  with  the  home  base,  which  be- 
came marked  in  the  post-ClvU  War  years  as 
a  unique  economic  system,  gestated  on  this 
continent  over  a  period  measured  in  genera- 
tions. 

We   made   a   new  departure   in   this   land 
from    much    that    had   gone    before    In    our 
mother-  and  fatherlands  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  process  marking  the  departure  was 
not    an   experiment,    economic    or    political, 
but  more  nearly  an  unconscious  development 
arising  from  tiie  play  of  our  economic  and 
political  philosophy  and  our  harvest  of  ex- 
perience  on   the   vast   resources   that   fell  to 
our  lot  as  a  people.  The  result  was  the  out- 
come also  of  our  character  as  a  people,  di- 
verse as  this  was.  as  it  reacted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  rough  frontier  and  the  smell  of 
rich  resources:   of  our  governmental  vision, 
our  religious  discipline  and  our  readiness  to 
toll,   to   build,    and    to   absorb    reverses.   De- 
spite   the    rough    usages,    the    exploitation, 
greed   and    lust    that    are   sometimes   seized 
upon  as   the  principal  thrust  of  our  char- 
acter and  career  across  the  continent,  there 
was  always  at  work  a  residual  discipline.  It 
brought  up  the  rear  and  imposed  its  taming 
and  civilizing  Influence,  even  If  it  was  often 
slow  and  uncertain  and  sometimes  fiercely 
resisted. 

The  economics  of  It  consisted  of  taming 
the  natural  wilds,  staking  out  claims  or 
setting  metes  and  bounds,  producing  food 
and  fiber,  building  shelter,  multiplying, 
toiling,  expanding  and  Improving. 

In  time  the  growth  and  development, 
phenomenal   as  It  was   under  the  freedom 
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provided  bv  the  new  political  system,  reached 
proportions  that  requlrt-d  the  shaping  of 
new  policies  As  problem.s  proliferated  under 
conditions  that  for  us  were  new,  we  met 
them,  or  t-ssaved  to  do  so.  through  our  own 
perspective,  although  we  had  some  learning 
Imported  from  our  European  .mccstry.  One 
of  the  first  problems  or  at  least  one  ol  the 
foremost  was  that  of  curbing  combinations 
of  gigantic  aggregates  ol  capital,  either  In 
production  or  in  service  industries  le.g..  rail- 
roads and  banking) 

It  was  largely  the  reviewers,  the  sideline 
appraisers  seated  principally  in  our  academic 
chairs,  who  interpreted  developments  and 
raised  the  storm  signals.  Their  alarms  and 
excursions,  given  substance  by  crises,  panics 
and  depressions,  led  to  the  legislative  reform 
measures  that  more  and  more  engaged  our 
legislative  energies. 

MASS  PRODlfCTION  AND  MASS  CONSt'MPTION 

Behind  the  economic  developments  lay 
our  technological  and  inventive  genius, 
which  derived  encouragement  Irom  our  pat- 
ent laws  and  the  possibility  of  enrichment 
through  competent  exploitations  of  Inven- 
tions. As  we  moved  onto  the  frontiers  of 
mass  production  our  economists  perceived 
the  virtues  of  the  market  economy— which 
is  to  sav,  the  consumers'  potential  capacity 
to  absorb  farm  and  factory  output  It  was 
not  Immediately  clear  that  a  mass  produc- 
tion system  could  endure  only  under  the  pull 
of  mass  consumption;  but  in  time  the  equa- 
tion was  grasped  In  Us  full  significance. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  Henry  Ford  has  been 
credited  with  the  practical  prosecution  of 
the  Idea  by  instituting  the  $5  00-a-day  wage. 
If  mass  production,  generated  by  technologi- 
cal progress,  was  not  to  fall  on  its  lace,  con- 
sumers must  be  armed  with  the  purchas- 
ing power  necessary  to  absorb  the  increas- 
ing output.  A  penurious  wage  policy  would 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

fairness    of    COMPETITION 

Meantime,  the  reformers  had  placed  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  on  the  statute 
books  11890).  The  economic  understanding 
behind  the  Act  included  an  appreciation  of 
the  nature  and  behavior  of  consumer  de- 
mand. If  monopolv  were  permitted  to  en- 
trench itself  the  cost  of  goods  would  not  be 
reduced,  and  consumer  dollars  would  not 
reach  as  far  as  they  might.  Pair  competi- 
tion would  assure  lower  prices  as  costs  of 
production  were  reduced  in  response  to  tech- 
nological progress.  More  people  would  be  able 
to  purchase  more  goods.  As  more  goods  were 
produced  still  lower  costs  could  be  real- 
ized, and  as  competition  forced  prices  still 
lower  vet  a  greater  part  of  the  public  would 
become  a  market  for  goods;  and  so  on. 
Piiif'.lly  the  true  m.nss  market  would  develop. 
Therefore  monopoly  must  not  be  allow'ed 
to  stifle  competition  and  prevent  market 
expansion. 

If  Ford  had  produced  only  the  high-cost 
prestige  automobiles,  he  might  have  made 
a  much  larger  profit  per  unit,  but  his  unit 
sales  would  have  remained  very  limited. 
He  would  have  realized  a  lower  total  profit 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have 
staved  in  their  wagons  and  buggies. 

In  any  event,  the  mass  production-mass 
consumption  equation  was  soon  recognized 
by  a  growing  number  of  industries,  and  it 
became  the  ^characteristic  of  the  American 
system. 

In  spite  of  the  reformers  and  regulators, 
who  succeeded  in  placing  the  Clayton  Act 
on  the  books,  no  less  than  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  m  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  our 
economv,  however,  continued  to  operate  on 
Its  cyclical  system  of  prosperity,  crisis,  panic, 
depression  and  prosperity.  In  1929.  stoked 
by  the  economic  repercussions  of  World  War 
I,  the  structure  once  more  collapsed,  and 
before  it  could  be  righted  the  collapse  al- 
most took  the  system  to  the  floor  with  It. 
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The  very  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the 
system  came  under  serious  question. 
"  We  had  con.e  thus  lur  under  the  impetus 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  and  the  po- 
tential vigor  that  was  con\erted  into  activity 
by  the  Incentive  lor  private  profit  During 
the  Depression  of  the  Thirties  the  virtue  of 
this  incentive  system  under  which  we  had 
gained  the  industrial  leadership  of  the  world 
came  to  be  viewed  with  a  jaundiced  e>e  It 
was  interpreted  more  and  more  as  u  ;,\stem 
c.itering  to  -he  greed  ol  enterprisers  and  ex- 
ploiters. The  miniaii  i-uirering  <K'ca.<ioued  by 
the  veritable  m.^st-.K-rc  of  countle.-s  (inv.ite 
ambitions  .in  onslaught  which  in  in.my  in- 
stances caught  careers  in  mld-alr  and  .Oiot 
them  down,  represented  a  cost  in  terms  of 
Irustration  that  seemed  to  many  lo  be  a  jirice 
that  was  too  high  to  pay. 

ADVFNr  Of   THK  loNTROI.Ll.U  ECDlMOMV  THRr>t'CH 
REGULATION 

Under  the  high  emotion  ol  economic  irus- 
tration the  electorate  vowed  that  it  inii.-t  not 
happen  again,  and  it  sustained  iegislaiive 
proposals  designed  to  relorm  the  system;  ,ind 
the.-e  were  auopted  by  wide  in;;joritles.  Thus 
dawned  the  day  of  spreading  business  regu- 
lation and  extensive  governmental  control  ol 
economic  activities  m  this  country.  Lal.sse?, 
laire  gasped  Its  last  breath  A  little  later  we 
will  come  back  to  this  df-alh  of  cock  robin, 
;ind  who  it  was  that  killed  him. 

To  tame  the  harsh  cyclical  .swings  mea.s- 
ures  relating  to  larm  prices,  wages  .md  hours, 
bank  deposits,  stock-market  operations,  un- 
employment insurance  and  others  were 
adopted. 

REMOVAL  OF  WAGES  FROM  CoMPF.TmoN 

Having  gra.sped  ihe  significance  ol  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  ni.iss  output  ol  good.s. 
(•rforts  were  directed  toward  the  bolstering  ol 
v.ages,  since  in  the  aggregate  these  became 
recognized  as  the  overwhelniuip  source  of  el- 
lective  consun-ier  demand.  Obligatory  collec- 
tive bargaining  was  joined  with  minimum 
wages  as  one  of  the  guarantees  against 
shrinkage  or  attrition  of  wage-income  ol  the 
people.  One  of  the  prime  purpi)ses  of  the 
minimum  wage  policy  and  of  the  outlawing 
of  child  labor  wixs  to  remove  w.;ge-reduction 
:rom  the  arsenal  of  producers  and  manutac- 
turers  who  might  seek  to  reduce  co.sts  of  pro- 
duction by  cutting  wages.  Purchasing  power 
must  not  become  a  victim  ol  .such  '  vinlair  ' 
methods  of  competition,  namely  wage- 
cutting  and  hiring  of  children.  If  one  em- 
plover  could  reduce  wages  as  a  means  ol  re- 
ducing cost5  he  would  lorce  the  hand  of 
those  who  were  not  inclined  to  follow  the 
lourse.  Thus  a  run  against  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  might  erode  the  market's 
underpinning. 

Cost-reduction  was  thus  made  a  lunction 
of  technological  advancement  rather  than 
•vage-reductlon  or  wage  stagnation.  It  be- 
(  .ime  acceptable  to  displace  workers  by 
iiitchlnes  to  achieve  lower  prices,  lor  in  this 
direction  lav  economic  progress.  In  time  the 
lower  prices  would  lead  to  greater  consum.p- 
•lon  and  the  displaced  workers  would  be 
-phlred  and  often  additional  ones  put  on 
the  pavroll.  Thus  would  the  economy  ex- 
pand although  sometimes  several  years  might 
i.e  needed. 

COST    REDUCTION    THROtCH    TECHNOLOC.Y 

This  course  represented  good  economics 
sO  long  as  the  goods  concerned  enjoyed  an 
elastic  demand.  It  was  not  so  sound  where 
the  necessities  were  concerned:  in  the  case 
of  food,  for  example,  because  the  elasticity 
of  demand  is  largely  limited  in  that  item  by 
the  human  stomach.  Lowering  of  prices  does 
not  sell  much  more  flour  or  potatoes.  In  any 
event,  dropping  the  cost  farther  and  farther 
excites  no  growth  In  demand  remotely  com- 
parable to  the  response  to  sharp  cost  and 
price  reductions  In  many  nonessential  goods. 
The  notion  that  cost  reduction  would 
necessarilv  lead  to  a  bonanza  in  the  form  of 
a  mass  market  caused  some  confusion.  It  all 
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depends  .ictually  on  the  character  of  the 
consumer  dem.ind.  Automobiles  and  radio 
and  television  sets  were  a  prime  example  of 
the  elastic  market;  ,iiid  etlorts  to  bring  costs 
down  to  the  level  of  the  mass  piicketbook 
were  well  repaid.  On  the  other  hand  iilns 
and  salt,  nails  and  forks  w.nild  not  >ell 
much  more  widely  if  costs  were  brought 
down  The  necessities  are  not  pursued  lar 
bevond  the  minimum  level  It  Is  the  non- 
essentials !hat  open  the  prospects  of  great 
varletv  .md  iiroliferatlon  ol  dem.iud.  It  is 
al.so  the  nonessentlilf  that  make  the  market 
more  .'cnsiilve  to  misgivings  and  uncer- 
tainty, such  as  import  competition  m.iv 
arou.se  in  producers,  because  the  consumer 
can  on  short  notice,  and  ollen  does,  curtail 
or  switch  his  purchases  of  items  on  whi(  h 
the  price  seems  iiiph.  or  he  is  under  the  need 
to  retrench  his  e\!)endltures  B.trgalns  look 
(Specially  good, 

i:mpi.ovmi.nt  mi  of  it)4e 
Not  onlv  for  toclal  but  al.so  i>conomlc  rea- 
sons fne  Employment  Act  of  1146  was  p.is.-^ed 
in  that  \ear  Full  employment  at  waces  Irom 
tlie  minimum  upwar<i.  with  the  upw.ird  range 
determined  by  collective  bargaining,  would 
provide  .i  lively  market  lor  the  output  ol 
.,ur  :::rnis    mines,  forests  and  fftctnrlps. 

CI  SHION^    AGAINST    DEPRESSION 

The  oiitlotk  was  die  o!  widening  of  pros- 
perity If  the  •. urious  economic  elen.ents  and 
factors  could  be  k-pt  In  balance.  WliUe  re- 
cessions might  occur  the  likelihood  of  u  de- 
jircsslon  ol  tlie  19;«)  model,  was  remote  be- 
cause of  the  cvishlcns  that  had  been  provided 
Tlicse  tcKik  the  form  of  minimum  wages 
I  against  the  coUap.se  of  wages  i.  unemploy- 
ment insurance  against  the  disappearance 
ol  purchasing  powcn ,  bank  depo.'^lt  insur- 
ance ugalnst  panicky  runs  on  banks  by  de- 
posUtr.-i,  farm  [irice  -upports  .aealnst  the 
■  ■ollapse  ol  I  arm  prices  i .  Federal  home  financ- 
ing I  against  wholesale  loreolosures) .  socul 
security  i  against  old-age  pennllessness ) . 
etc. 

TUNING    THF.    ECO.NCJMV 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
economy  could  not  be  "fine-tuned"  by  the 
I  sercise  of  fiscal  and  monetary  l<ireslght  by 
the  Government  faxes,  interest  rates,  money 
supply  and  similar  instruments  were  at  the 
er'.icc  of  governmental  policy.  If  a  reces- 
sion iocmed.  deficit  financing  together  with 
reduced  'axes  and  lowered  interest  rates 
I  plentiful  money  1.  could  be  utilized  to  get 
the  economy  moving"  again  If  the  economy 
became  too  active  or  "overheated"  opposite 
inea'  ores  could  be  taken 

Aside  frrm  tlie  less  Inspiring  and  some- 
times !-hocktnK  aspects  of  liuman  rallibllity. 
including  that  oi  economists  and  Federal 
policy-makers,  and  further  the  sometimes 
intractable  recalcitrance  of  legislators  and 
labcr  i.rcanlzntions  ■  as  witness  the  .-purn- 
ing  L.f  the  :i.2'.  guideline  i  there  always  re- 
mained a  potentially  Mehly  disturbing  factor. 
riils  consisted  and  consists  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  Stales  is  net  a  universe  In  It- 
.-p!f.  Our  unique  economic  .'-ystem  rubbed 
elbows  and  continues  to  rub  elbows  with 
other  economies,  some  of  which  were  and 
lire  quite  disparate  in  point  of  wage  ba.se. 
economic  philosophy  and  development,  bcth 
in  relation  to  us  !-,nd  amon2  themselves.  Com- 
mercially we  were  and  are  interdependent 
with  them  to  a  decree;  politically  perhaps 
more  so. 

INSUI.VR     LCONOMV     IN     AN     I.NTFRDFPFNDENT 

WciRI.D 

Yet  our  laws  governing  minimum  wages, 
maximum  hours,  farm  prices,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  similar  economic  and  so- 
cial measures  do  not  extend  to  other  coun- 
tries. These  domestic  laws  nevertheless  exert 
.A  far-reaching  Influence  on  our  economy. 
.More  specifically  they  affect  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  produce  an 
inflexibility  In  i  elation  to  costs  that  borders 
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of  the  "demonBtratlons-  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  form  of  organized  tragedy- a  way  of  In- 
flaming rather  than  cooling  passions  If  this 
1,  continued,  the  end  result  can  only  be  a 
retrogression,  an  emergence  of  hat«  and  bit- 
terness on  a  wide  scale,  with  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  objective  Itself. 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  The 
rule  of  re.ison  is  the  right  way  -Demon- 
stritlon"  provocative  of  violence  are  the 
wrong  way. 


Lyndon  B.  John$on,  the  People's  President 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
President  Johnson  is  sincere  and  means 
what  he  says  about  not  seeking  reelec- 
tion I  also  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  support 
the  President  and  his  programs. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Spivack.  which  perceptively  reports  on 
the  public's  reaction  to  the  President  s 
shocking  announcement  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection. 
As  Mr.  Spivack  says : 

President  Johnson,  a  proud  and  strong 
man.  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  brought  peace  and  prevented  World 
War  HI  than  as  Just  another  seeker  of  high 
om.c?.  fulfiUing  personal  ambitions 

This  it  seems  to  me,  neatly  sums  up 
the  meaning  of  the  President's  momen- 
tous decision.  As  he  has  done  from  the 
moment  he  took  office,  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  put  first  the  national  interest  over 
anv  personal  interest. 

Th's  is  the  mark  of  a  great  President. 
And  it  is  the  style  and  substance  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Presidency 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Spivack's  excellent  article  into  the 
Recohd; 

I  From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  4.  19681 
CiN  L.  B.  J.  Be  Drafted' 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
W.^SHINCTON  — Maarten    C     BoUe    is    the 
Washineton  corresDondent  of  Het  Vn.le  Volk 
of    The"  Netherlands    and     other    European 
new>^p3pers    a  perceptive  veteran  newspaper- 
man,   longtime    observer    of    the    American 

scene  .         ,, 

••Is  It  possible."  he  asked  a  group  oi  v.s  at 
^he  National  Press  Club,  •'that  the  American 
people  do  not  realize  the  qualities  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  because  he  talks  like  a  Texan, 
or  IS  not  in  high  society''  Would  they  really 
tr^de  him  m  for  an  unknown  mode!  like  Ken- 
nedv  or  McCarthy  or  someone  else,  who  speak 
such  superficialities  about  international 
affairs' 

"If  they  let  this  man  get  away  then  I 
^uess  I  will  have  to  stop  trying  to  interpret 
\mericin  politics  for  my  readers,  because  I 
would  have  to  report  that  they  have  lost 
their  qualities  of  common  sense  and  have 
t^one  crazv  over  glitter." 

■\  woman  boarding  a  bus  from  Virginia, 
reported  a  Milwaukee  newspaperman,  turned 
to  nobodv  in  particular  and  asked.  "Now  who 
will  all  the  critics  pick  for  a  whipping  boy. 
without  LBJ?" 

A  Sunoco  gasoline  station  attendant  was 
isked  eariv  Monday  morning,  after  the 
President's  Sunday  night  bombshell,  what  he 
thought  of  if  "I  don't  know  what  he  said." 
the  attendant  answered   When  told  that  LBJ 
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said  he  would  not  run  the  man  stared  In 
disbelief  -and  then  burst  into  tears.  "I  llVte 
Lyndon."  he  said.  "He  cant  do  that.  What  s 
going  to  happen  to  us  old  fo.ks."  The  man 
was  so  upset  he  forgot  to  charge  for  the  gaso- 

That  was  the  mod  in  the  CaplUl  on  Black 
Monday,  April  1— the  city  was  shocked, 
stunned  and  saddened.  Everywhere  one 
travelled  The  reaction  was  the  same.  "A 
big  man."  "A  real  patriot."  "I  never  knew 
how  dependent  we  had  all  become  on  him," 
said  a  young  clerk  in  Garflnckel's  department 

store.  ,    , 

When  the  shock  wore  off  .md  peopie  began 

to  discuss  other  alternatives   the   discussion 

always   seemed   to   end   with   two   questions. 

•  Does  he  mean  if"  and    What  can  we  do  to 

make  him  change  his  mmd?" 

Each    of    us    who    has    been    privileged    to 

know  Lyndon  Johnson  probably  has  his  own 

answer.s"  and  these  are  mine; 

1  He  does  mean  it.  I  think  he  has  decided 
that  a  chief  e.xecutive.  who  Is  also  com- 
mander in  chief,  cannot  work  on  the  details 
for  peace  in  Vietnam— or  take  the  alternate 
course  if  Hanoi  continues  to  kill  and  terrorize 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam— and  at  the 
same  time  devote  himself  to  the  details  of 
US    precinct  policies  in  an  election  year. 

President  Johnson,  a  proud  and  strong 
man.  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  brought  peace  and  prevented  World 
War  III  than  as  just  another  seeker  of  high 
office,  fulfilling  personal  ambitions.  After  all 
he  is  at  the  summit;  there  is  no  place  higher 
to  go 

2  If  it's  only  politicians,  or  office-holders 
and  offi'.e-seekers  who  ask  him  to  recon- 
sider then  I  doubt  that  he  can  be  drafted. 
But  if  mothers  of  boys  serving  in  Vietnam, 
or  the  Sunoco  gas  station  attendant,  say 
■•your  country  needs  vou"  I  do  not  see  how 
he  could  fail  to  respond  affirmatively,  much 
.is  he  may  yearn  for  the  peace  and  content- 
ment of  his  ranch  back  home. 

Johnson's  affinity  is  with  the  workingmen 
and  women  of  this  country,  with  the  poor 
and  the  alHlcted.  He  has  little  in  common 
with  the  jet  set  or  so-called  "high  society"  or 
tho.'^e  sell-stvled  intellectuals  who  are  known 
as  the  talking  liberals"  compared  with  his 
cabinet  of  "working  liberals." 

Thev  (iont  like  him.  He  does  not  like  them. 
Although  he  has  done  more  in  four  years 
to  achieve  the  social  goals  about  which  they 
talk  so  glibly  they  have  run  out  on  him  in 
a  di^erence  "over  one  issue.  Vietnam.  He  has 
fought  their  battles  at  hom.e — and  probably 
abroad-but  they  turned  their  backs  on  him. 

If  Johnson  can  be  per:iuaded  to  change  his 
mind  it  will  have  to  be  a  spontaneous  ground 
swell  !rom  those  we  used  to  call  "the  common 
people  "  If  that  comes  and  he  is  persuaded  he 
can  ileal  the  nation's  wounds  I  doubt  he 
would  be  a  draft-dodger.  He  has  a  genuine 
devotion  to  duty. 
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Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
this  body  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
trade  policy  of  this  country.  Recently 
Dublic  hearings  wore  opened  by  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Prf^idenf's  Special  Representative 
for  Tiade  Ne'.;otiations.  A  number  of  wit- 
ne.sscs  have  alre-ady  been  heard  and  over 
a  h'andred  have  a.sked  to  testify. 

A  review  of  the  trade  policy  of  over 
30-yeais  .standing  is  far  past  due.  The 


world  has  changed  greatly  since  1934, 
including  the  pattern  of  trade.  During 
the  years  since  that  time  we  have  all  but 
discarded  the  tarifT  as  a  means  of  guard- 
ing our  industries  and  labor  against  the 
miserable,  low  wage  scales  paid  in  many 
foreign  countries.  As  a  result  more  and 
more  of  our  industries  are  feeling  the  de- 
structive impact  of  rising  imports. 

One  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
Trade  Information  Committee  was  from 
O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tionwide Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy. 

Mr.  Strackbein  has  been  on  the  scene 
for  many  years.  Newsweek  in  its  issue  of 
March  30.  reporting  on  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Trade  Information  Committee, 
said: 

Protectionists  were  represented  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein  speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  a  large  grouping  of  In- 
dustries worried  about  foreign  competition. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  referred  to  Mr.  Strackbein  as 
the  chief  architect  of  protectionist  legis- 
lation. He  has  appeared  more  than  once 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  to  give  voice  to 
the  concern  of  American  industry  and 
labor  over  rising  import  competition.  I 
have  always  found  his  presentations 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  and 

study. 

I  place  Mr.  Strackbeins  paper  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

STATEMENT    OF    O.    R.    STRACKBEIN,    CHAIRMAN, 

"  THE  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  Before  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee,  Office  of  the 
Special  REPRESENTA^nvE  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. March  15.  1968 

American  economic  policy  is  now  facing  It- 
self coming  back.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  trace 
all  the  outward  steps,  side  tours  and  excur- 
sions taken  on  the  round  trip.  Only  the 
broader   outlines   can   be   traced   here. 

We  start  with  the  home  base,  which  be- 
came marked  in  the  post-Clvll  War  years  as 
a  unique  economic  system,  gesUted  on  this 
continent  over  a  period  measured  in  genera- 
tions. 

We   made   a   new   departure   in   this   land 
from    much    that   had   gone    before    in    our 
mother-   and   fatherlands  across   the  Atlan- 
tic. The  process  marking  the  departure  was 
not    an    experiment,    economic    or    political. 
taut  more  nearly  an  unconscious  development 
arising  from   tiie  play  of  our  economic  and 
political  philosophy  and  our  harvest  of  ex- 
perience on   the  vast  resources  that  fell  to 
our  lot  as  a  people.  The  result  was  the  out- 
come also  of  our  character  as  a  people,  di- 
verse as  this  was.  as  it  reacted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  rough  frontier  and  the  smell  of 
rich  resources;   of  our  governmental   vision, 
our  religious  discipline  and  our  readiness  to 
toil,   to  build,   and   to   absorb   reverses.   De- 
spite   the    rough    usages,    the    exploitation, 
greed   and    lust   that   are   sometimes   seized 
upon  as   the   principal   thrust  of  our  char- 
acter and  career  across  the  continent,  there 
was  always  at  work  a  residual  discipline.  It 
brought  up  the  rear  and  imposed  its  taming 
and  civilizing  influence,  even  if  it  was  often 
slow  and   uncertain  and  sometimes  fiercely 
resisted. 

The  economics  of  It  consisted  of  taming 
the  natural  wilds,  staking  out  claims  or 
setting  metes  and  bounds,  producing  food 
and  fiber,  building  shelter,  multiplying, 
toiling,  expanding  and  improving. 

In  time  the  growth  and  development, 
phenomenal   as   It   was    under  the   freedom 


provided  bv  the  new  political  system,  reached 
proportion's  that  required  the  shaping  of 
new  policies  As  problems  proliferated  under 
conditions  that  for  us  were  new.  we  met 
them,  or  essayed  to  do  so.  through  our  own 
perspective,  although  we  liad  some  learning 
imported  from  our  European  ancestry.  One 
of  the  first  problems  or  at  least  one  of  the 
foremost  w.os  that  of  curbing  combinations 
of  gigantic  aggregaU's  ol  capital,  either  in 
production  or  in  service  industries  (e.g..  rail- 
roads and  banking) 

It  was  largely  the  reviewers,  the  sideline 
appraisers  seated  principally  in  our  academic 
chairs,  who  interpreted  developments  and 
raised  the  storm  signals.  Their  alarms  and 
excursions,  given  substance  by  crises,  panics 
and  depressions,  led  to  the  legislative  reform 
measures  that  more  and  more  engaged  our 
legislative  energies. 

MASS  production  AND  MASS  CONSU.MPTION 

Behind  the  economic  developments  lay 
our  technological  and  inventive  genius, 
which  derived  encouragement  from  our  pat- 
ent laws  and  the  possibility  of  enrichment 
through  competent  exploitations  of  inven- 
tions. As  we  moved  onto  the  frontiers  of 
ma.s,s  production  our  economists  perceived 
the  virtues  of  the  market  economy — which 
is  to  say.  the  consumers'  potential  capacity 
to  absorb  farm  and  factory  output  It  was 
not  immediately  clear  that  a  mass  produc- 
tion system  could  endure  only  under  the  pull 
of  mass  con.'iumption;  but  in  time  the  equa- 
tion was  grasped  In  its  full  significance. 
Rightly  or  wTonglv  Henry  Ford  has  been 
credited  with  the  practical  prosecution  of 
the  Idea  bv  instituting  the  $5  00-a-day  wage. 
If  mass  production,  generated  by  technologi- 
cal progress,  was  not  to  fall  on  its  lace,  con- 
svimers  must  be  armed  with  the  purchas- 
ing power  necessary  to  absorb  the  increas- 
ing output.  A  penurious  wage  policy  would 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

FAIRNESS    OF    COMPETITION 

Meantime,  the  reformers  had  placed  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  on  the  statute 
books  (1890i.  The  economic  understanding 
behind  the  Act  Included  an  appreciation  of 
the  nature  and  behavior  of  consumer  de- 
mand. If  monopoly  were  permitted  to  en- 
trench itself  the  cost  of  goods  would  not  be 
reduced,  and  consumer  dollars  wotild  not 
reach  as  far  as  they  might.  Fair  competi- 
tion would  assure  lower  prices  as  costs  of 
production  were  reduced  in  response  to  tech- 
nological progress.  More  people  would  be  able 
to  purchase  more  goods.  As  more  goods  were 
produced  still  lower  costs  could  be  real- 
ized, and  as  competition  forced  prices  still 
lower  yet  a  greater  part  of  the  public  would 
'necomi?  a  market  lor  goods;  and  so  on. 
Finally  the  true  mass  market  would  develop. 
Therefore  monopoly  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stifle  competition  and  prevent  market 
expansion. 

If  Ford  had  produced  only  the  high-cost 
prestige  automobiles,  he  might  have  made 
a  much  larger  profit  per  unit,  but  his  unit 
sales  would  have  remained  very  limited. 
He  would  have  realized  a  lower  total  profit 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have 
staved  in  their  wagons  and  buggies. 

In  any  event,  the  mass  production-mass 
consumption  equation  was  soon  recognized 
by  a  growing  number  of  industries,  and  it 
became  the  characteristic  of  the  American 
svstem. 

In  spite  of  the  reformers  and  regulators. 
who  succeeded  in  placing  the  Clayton  Act 
on  the  books,  no  less  than  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  our 
economy,  however,  continued  to  operate  on 
Its  cyclical  system  of  prosperity,  crisis,  panic, 
depression  and  prosperity.  In  1929.  stoked 
by  the  economic  repercussions  of  World  War 
I,  the  structure  once  more  collapsed,  and 
before  It  could  be  righted  the  collapse  al- 
most took  the  system  to  the  floor  with  It. 
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The  very  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the 
system  carne  under  serious  question. 

We  liad  coiue  thus  lar  under  tlie  impetus 
of  the  private  enterprise  sy.'^lem  and  llie  JX)- 
tential  vigor  that  was  converted  into  activity 
by  llie  incentive  lor  private  profit.  During 
the  Depression  of  the  Thirties  the  virtue  of 
tins  incentive  svstem  under  which  we  had 
gained  the  industrial  leadership  of  the  world 
came  to  be  viewed  with  u  Jaundiced  eve.  It 
wrus  interpreted  more  and  more  as  a  system 
c.itering  to  the  greed  ol  enterprlseis  and  ex- 
ploiters. The  human  suffering  occa.-ioned  l)y 
the  veritable  ma-^.'acre  of  countless  prjv.ite 
ambitions  an  onslaught  which  in  many  in- 
stances cauglit  careers  in  mid-air  and  sliot 
them  do^Aii.  represented  a  cost  m  terni.s  of 
frustration  that  .seemed  to  many  to  be  a  price 
that  w.'is  too  high  to  pay. 

ADVK.NT  OF  TIIK  fON  rUOI.l.tO  ECONOMY  THROt'C.H 
REGULATION 

Under  the  high  emotion  ol  economic  :rus- 
iratlon  the  electorate  vowed  that  it  imi.-t  not 
happen  again,  and  it  sustained  iegltlulive 
proposals  designed  to  relorm  the  system;  and 
tlie.-e  were  aaopled  by  wide  majorities.  Tims 
dawned  the  day  of  spreading  business  regu- 
lation and  extensiv"  governmental  control  ot 
economic  activities  m  this  country  Laissez 
laire  gasped  its  last  breath.  A  little  later  we 
will  come  bfvck  to  ihis  death  ol  cock  robin, 
and  who  it  was  that  killed  him. 

To  tame  the  harsh  cyclical  swings  mea.'.- 
ures  relating  to  larm  prices,  wages  .md  hours, 
bank  deposits,  stock-market  operations,  in- 
employment  m.surance  and  otliers  Aere 
adopted. 

REMOVAL  OF  WAGES  FROM  COMPFTITKIN 

Having  grasped  the  signi'.icance  ol  jiur- 
ihasing  pov.er  to  the  m.iss  output  of  goods, 
c.'lorts  were  directed  toward  the  bolstering  ol 
wages,  since  in  the  aggregate  these  became 
recognized  i^  the  over-*lielming  source  of  el- 
lective  consumer  demand.  Obligatory  collec- 
tive bargaining  was  joined  with  mmunuin 
wages  as  one  ol  the  guarantees  against 
shrinkage  or  attrition  of  wage-income  ol  the 
people.  One  ol  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
minimum  wage  policy  and  of  tlie  outlawing 
of  child  labor  wi\s  to  remove  w..ge-reduction 
irom  the  arsenal  of  producers  and  manufac- 
turers who  might  seek  to  reduce  costs  ol  pro- 
duction bv  cutting  wages.  Purchasing  power 
must  not  become  a  victim  ol  such  -unlair  ' 
methods  of  competition,  namely  wage- 
cutting  and  hiring  of  children.  If  one  em- 
ployer could  reduce  wages  as  a  mean.-,  ol  re- 
ducing costs  he  would  lorce  the  hand  ol 
those  who  were  not  inclined  to  follow  the 
course.  Thus  a  run  against  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  might  erode  the  market's 
underpinning. 

Cost-reduction  was  thus  made  a  Uinctlon 
if  technological  .advancement  rather  than 
vage-reductlon  or  wage  stagnation.  It  be- 
came acceptable  to  displace  workers  by 
tnichlues  to  achieve  lovver  prices,  for  In  this 
direction  lay  economic  progress.  In  lime  the 
io-A-er  prices  would  lead  to  greater  consump- 
•ion  and  the  displaced  workers  would  be 
-phlred  and  often  additional  ones  jnit  on 
the  payroll.  Thus  would  the  economy  ex- 
pand althotigh  sometimes  several  years  might 
i,e  needed. 

COST    REDUCTION    THROfGlI    TECHNOLOGV 

This  course  represented  good  economics 
so  long  :is  the  goods  concerned  enjoyed  an 
elastic  demand.  It  was  not  so  sound  where 
the  necessities  were  concerned;  in  the  case 
u:  food,  for  example,  because  the  elasticity 
of  demand  Is  largely  limited  in  that  item  by 
the  human  stomach.  Lowering  of  prices  does 
not  sell  much  more  flour  or  potatoes.  In  any 
event,  dropping  the  cost  farther  and  farther 
excites  no  growth  In  demand  remotely  com- 
parable to  the  response  to  sharp  cost  and 
price  reductions  In  many  nonessential  goods. 

The  notion  that  cost  redtictlon  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  bonanza  in  the  form  of 
a  mass  market  caused  some  confusion.  It  all 
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depends  actually  on  the  character  of  the 
con.sumer  demand.  Automobiles  and  radio 
and  television  sets  were  a  prime  example  of 
the  eliustlc  market;  .md  etlorts  to  bring  cosUs 
down  to  the  level  ol  the  mass  p,>cke;book 
were  well  repaid  On  the  other  hand  pins 
and  salt,  nails  and  lorks  would  not  .^ell 
much  more  widely  if  costs  were  brought 
down  The  nece.ssities  are  not  pursued  lar 
beyond  the  minimum  level  It  is  the  non- 
e.s.senllals  that  open  the  prospects  of  great 
variety  and  proJIleration  ol  demand  It  is 
also  the  nones-seiitlals  that  make  the  m.irket 
more  sensUlve  to  ml.^glvliigs  .iiid  uncer- 
tainty, such  as  import  competition  m.iv 
arou.se  m  producers,  because  the  consuiiier 
can  on  short  notice,  and  often  does,  curtail 
or  switch  his  puriliuses  ol  items  on  whlih 
the  price  seems  nigli,  or  he  is  under  the  need 
to  retrench  his  expenditures  Bargains  look 
especially  good. 

EMPLOYMENT    AfT    OF    1946 

Not  only  for  .social  but  .ilso  economic  rea- 
M)ns  the  Emplcvmeni  Act  of  li;46  w.as  p.a^yed 
in  lliat  year.  Full  employment  at  wages  Irom 
the  minimum  upward,  wHli  the  u!)\\;ird  range 
determined  by  collective  bar,;ainlng,  would 
Ijrovide  .t  lively  market  lor  the  outpul  ol 
uur  larms.  mines.  lorosls  and  fac'one.s, 

Cl'sHUlNS    AGAINSI     DhPREsSION" 

The  outlotk  was  riie  ol  widening  ol  pros- 
perity U  the  various  economic  elements  and 
factors  could  be  k-pt  in  balance  While  re- 
cessions might  occur  the  likelihood  ol  a  de- 
pression 111  the  Ut;<0  model,  was  remote  be- 
cause ol  the  cii.'=hlcns  that  had  lieen  provided. 
Tliese  took  the  lorm  of  minimum  wages 
against  the  collajj.se  of  wai^eKi,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  :i;:&inn  the  disappearance 
ni  purcliasing  p.iweri  bank  depn.;,!!  m.sur- 
ance against  panicky  runs  on  banks  by  de- 
posiur.-:!     iurm  price  supports    i  against   the 

■  •ollapse  111  iarm  prices  i ,  Feder.il  home  financ- 
ing I  against  wholesale  foreclosures!,  social 
security  (agaln.^t  old-age  peiiiiUessnoss) , 
etc. 

TUNING    THE    ECONOMY 

Tliere  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
economy  could  not  be  ■fine-tuned"  by  the 
ixercise  of  fiscal  and  monetary  foresight  by 
the  government  Taxes,  interest  rates,  money 
supply  and  similar  instruments  were  at   the 

■  er  ice  ol  governmental  policy  If  a  reces- 
sion locmed.  deficit  financing  together  with 
reduced    taxes    and    lowered    interest    rate? 

pleniiiul  money  1.  could  be  utilized  to  get 
the  economy  moving  "  again  If  the  economy 
became  too  active  or  "overheated"  opposite 
nieu'  urcs  could  be  taken 

.^side  frcm  the  less  inspiring  and  .some- 
times shucking  aspects  ol  human  lalliblllty. 
including  that  ol  economists  and  Federal 
policy-makers,  and.  lurther  the  .sometimes 
intr.tctable  recalcitrance  of  legislators  and 
labor  organizations  i  as  witness  the  .spurn- 
ing of  the  :4,'J'  guideline  I  there  always  re- 
mained a  potentially  hlchly  disturbing  factor. 
nils  >  onslsted  and  consists  ol  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  ttniverse  In  It- 
self. Our  unique  economic  .'^ystem  rubbed 
elbows  and  continues  to  rub  elbows  with 
other  economies,  some  of  which  were  and 
are  (uiite  disparate  in  point  of  wage  base. 
economic  philosophy  and  development,  both 
m  relation  to  us  and  among  themselves.  Com- 
mercially '-ve  were  and  are  interdependent 
with  them  to  a  degree;  politically  perhaps 
more  so. 

INSULAR     F.CONOMY     IN  .,AN     INTERDEPENDENT 

WORLD 

"Vet  our  laws  governing  minimum  wages, 
maxlm.um  hours,  farm  prices,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  similar  economic  and  so- 
cial measures  do  not  extend  to  other  coun- 
tries. These  domestic  laws  nevertheless  exert 
.-»  far-reaching  Influence  on  our  economy. 
More  specifically  they  affect  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  produce  an 
inflexibility  in  i  elation  to  costs  that  borders 
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on  rigidity.  More  and  more  the  effects  ap- 
proach a  condition  of  rising  fixed  costs. 

The  most  Influential  of  all  the  cost  factors 
by  far  Is  the  payroll,  and  this  is  composed  In 
great  part  of  wages-  salaries  currently  repre- 
senting a  relatively  smaller  but  growing 
share  Of  all  corporate  Income  approximately 
80--  is  paid  out  m  the  form  of  employee 
compensation  in  this  country.  (See  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1967, 
Table  on  National  Income  by  Sector,  No.  461. 
p  324  > 

W.\r.ES    .\S    SOIRCE    OF    CONSUMER    INCOME 

This  country  jumped  ahead  In  wage  levels 
during  the  first  few  post-w;ir  years  and  the 
lead  became  so  ^reat.  compared  with  pre-war 
clays  that  subsequent  spurts  In  wases  In 
Other  countries  made  little  progress  toward 
closing  the  wide  gap.  Such  progress  .is  was 
made  w;is  .s(X)n  erased  by  the  failure  of  the 
wage  guldeposts  of  1966  in  this  country. 

Meantime  a  great  leap  in  technological 
advancement  abroad,  with  inestimable  help 
from  this  country,  assured  a  widening  com- 
petitive margin  over  us  in  an  increasing 
number  of  lines  of  goods.  Recent  years 
brought  typewriters,  bicycles,  standard 
machine  tools,  sewing  machines,  consumer 
electronic  products  (radio  .uid  TV  sets),  cot- 
ton ind  woolen  textiles,  petroleum  and  a 
number  of  other  products  under  severe  com- 
petitive attacfc'  from  abroad.  Most  recently 
footwear,  meat  and  steel  have  come  under 
,ittack. 

CHALLENGE    FROM    .\BRO.^D 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  rising  wages 
IS  assuring  an  expanding  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  that  keeps  our  factory  wheels 
turning,  the  fact  is  that  the  virtue  that  re- 
.'iides  in  this  function  is  under  severe  chal- 
lenge from  the  outside.  Tills  challenge  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  foreign  aspiration  to 
emulate  our  economv,  particularly  the  m.ass- 
productlon  aspects  of  it.  The  Second  World 
War  was  sufficient  to  convince  foreign 
skeptics  of  the  great  vigor  and  productivity 
of  our  svstem;  and  they  "boughf  it.  It  is 
essentially  a  consumer-pulled  system,  where 
the  consumer  derives  his  pulling  power  from 
employment  at  good  wages,  T)ie  push  comes 
from  producers  v^ho,  assessing  the  market, 
see  m  It  potential  profits.  They  bombard  the 
consumers  to  open  their  pocketbooks,  but  if 
there  is  little  in  the  pocketbook  or  checking 
account  the  bombardment  fails.  It  is,  of 
course,  employment  at  good  wages  that  keeps 
the  pocketbook  stocked  with  legal  tender. 
This  aspect  of  our  system  may  dampen  the 
foreign  emulation.  Labor  unions,  moreover, 
do  not  exert  ;is  much  bargaining  power 
abroad  as  thev  do  in  this  cotmtry.  Therefore 
foreign  industry  may  be  expected  to  continue 
to  enjoy  their  competitive  advantage  for 
years  to  "come.  The  wage  gap  will  not  .soon  be 
closed. 

.ASSESSMENT    OF   COMPETITIVE   STANDING   OF   U.S. 
INDUSTRY     IN    THE    WORLD 

If  we  seek  to  assess  the  competitive  capac- 
ity of  our  various  industries  we  must  examine 
tlie  unit  costs  of  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers. It  IS  a  common  practice  among 
economists  of  the  classical  mould  to  tax 
domestic  industries  with  inefficiency  U  they 
cannot  compete  with  imports.  This  indict- 
ment is  made  without  presenting  a  bill  of 
particulars  and  can  issue  only  from  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  towering  facts. 

The  same  economists  are  quick  with  the 
retort  that  our  industry  has  little  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  to  fear  from  imports  because 
we  have  such  phenomenal  know-how  and 
productive  magic.  In  the  next  breath,  when 
confronted  with  undeniable  instances  of  im- 
possible competitive  handicaps,  they  berate 
the  domestic  Industry  for  its  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  vigor  and  progress.  How  the  United 
States  could  have  achieved  its  world  indus- 
trial leadership  if  our  Industry  were  thus 
Inefficient  Is  never  explained. 
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ECHOES    OF    .\DAM    SMITH     (1775) 

The  peculiar  logic  of  these  economists  Is 
attributable  to  their  insistence  on  reading 
the  economic  currents,  events  and  trends  of 
today  through  the  eye-glasses  of  vintage  1775. 
that  of  Adam  Smith.  They  will  not  accept  as 
a  fact  the  irrefutable  fact  that  our  economy 
is  a  regulated  and  controlled  economy  and 
that  the  market  forces  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  plav  the  game  as  prescribed  by 
Adam  Smith.  This  error  leads  them  to  some 
grotesque  conclusions.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  dismantle  our  minimum  wage  laws,  obll- 
^'atory  collective  bargaining,  farm  price  sup- 
ports.' social  security,  uneniplovmeiit  com- 
pen.sation,  bank  deposit  insurance,  restrictive 
immigration  laws  and  other  controls  if  the 
economy  were  to  be  shaped  by  iriie  free 
market.' The  trend  is.  of  course,  in  the  exact 
opposite  direction,  and  usually  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  economists  in 
question 

To  assure  the  continuity  of  the  equation 
of  mass-production  su.st:\ined  by  mass  con- 
sumption we  have  indeed  instituted  a  whole 
arsenal  of  controls  and  rc^'ulations.  Tliat  is 
why.  contr.arv  to  what  would  be  expected  by 
classical  economics  under  a  free  market 
regime,  wage  costs  in  this  cotintry  per  unit 
of  production  may  be  higher  than  foreign 
costs,  and  u-lni  >>ic  dttft'rrntial  may  last 
niiipririitcly.  Competition  has  been  thorough- 
ly hobbled  by  subsidies,  controls,  restrictions 
and  imposed  burdens  that  go  far  to  nullify 
the  free  market  forces.  To  unhobble  the  7': 
or  8'  of  our  ec.imimy  that  is  devoted  to 
foreign  commerce  by  removing  or  drastically 
reducing  trade  restrictions  woiiUl  not  free 
our  economy  from  the  clfects  produced  on  it 
within   this   country   by   the   other   92-93^. 

THE  CONTROLLED  MARKCT   EXPOSED  TO   EXTERNAL 
UNDERMINING    FORCES 

Our  domestic  economy.  :or  example,  is  in- 
sulated internally  against  the  e.fcct  of  wage- 
I'utting.  not  only  by  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wages  but  by  obligatory  collective 
txir^Mining.  This  is  true  even  of  the  part  that 
IS   devoted    to   production   for   export— some 

4     which  is.  however,  not  thus  insulated 

•igainst  the  effect  of  low-wage  competition 
from  the  outside.  It  is.  of  course,  not  neces- 
sitrv  that  foreign  w.iges  be  fut  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  eifect  .as  wage-cuts  in  this 
country.  Foreign  wages  ,ire  low  enough  as 
It  is:  in  i-ombina:ion  with  productivity  ad- 
vancement in  the  industrial  countries,  to 
permit  penetration  of  our  market  .lust  as  a 
domestic  pro<lucer  would  gain  an  .idvantage 
over  his  competitors  in  this  country  .should 
he  "eng.age  in  wage  cuts.  This  is  no  longer 
permitted  and  ifes  wholly  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  probability  but  the  impact  of  the 
low-wage  ojieration  from  abroad  is  ver\-  much 
.1  reality. 

The  .American  producer  thus  finds  himself 
•he  victim  of  a  double  economic  standard. 
He  is  obliged  to  sustain  constimer  purchasing 
power  in  this  country  by  standards  of  wages, 
working  conditions  and  social  security  that 
hud  their  tustification.  not  in  the  field  of 
.•omiietitr.e  considerations,  but  rather  in  a 
social  ohilosophy  that  asks  few  questions 
about  equality  of  burdens  imposed  by  it.  The 
demand  put  on  the  prcKiucer  to  employ  a 
full  complement  of  workers  at  high  wages, 
subject  moreover,  to  tough  bargaining  by 
powerful  labor  organizations,  was  and  is 
peremptory — even  though  it  was  and  is  clear 
that  the  p'roducer's  foreign  competitors  were 
not  ;uid  .u-e  not  subject  to  the  same  prescrip- 
tion. 

If  the  burden  is  too  great  the  pr(5ducer 
has  one  of  several  options:  (1)  He  may  re- 
duce his  cost  by  installing  more  productive 
machinery,  if  it  is  available  and-  within  his 
financial  "  reach,  thus  reducing  his  work 
force.  This  course  is  indeed  not  only  per- 
mitted btit  encouraged,  for  reasons  already 
given.  (2)  If  the  technology  is  not  at  hand 
he  may  fight  a  losing  battle  by  accepting  a 
shrinking  sliare  of  the  domestic  market  and 
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hope  to  be  saved  by  the  expansion  of  the 
market  through  population  growth.  He  will, 
however,  contribute  to  unemployment  by 
not  employing  his  share  of  the  increasing 
number  of  workers.  (3i  He  may  uansfer 
some  of  his  production,  perluiijs  the  greater 
part  of  his  expanslon-iX)tentlal.  overseas 
where  the  pajTOll  burden  is  not  so  exacting. 
This  is  the  cjourse  taken  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  industries. 

What  the  producer  learned  over  a  period 
of  time  was  that  the  cu.shions  designed  and 
shaped  to  prevent  the  cyclical  economic 
crnslies  were  not  of  foam  rtibber.  but  of  foam 
gold.  In  terms  of  production  costs  they  were 
very  exjiensive.  So  was  the  instrument  of  ob- 
ligatory collective  bargaining.  Nevertheless. 
the  electorate,  with  memories  of  1929  and  the 
Great  Depression  still  fresh  in  mind  and 
emotion,  insisted  persistently  on  a  regime 
that  would  assure  our  nation  against  a  re- 
currence of  the  experience  of  those  davs: 
and  beyond  that,  a  cour.^c  that  would  lead 
to  new  frontiers  and  a  great  society.  Then 
it  was  surprised  and  sometimes  angered  If 
our  producer?  found  import  competition 
intolerable. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    POLICY    \T    ODDS    WITH 
DOMESTIC    POLICY 

With  an  oddity  that  defies  the  processes 
of  logic  this  country  adopted  a  foreign  trade 
policy  that  flatly  contradicted  the  deter- 
mined endeavor  "n  the  home  front,  i.e.. 
bringing  competition  to  a  b.isis  of  "fair- 
ness" by  removing  from  it  the  use  of  low- 
wages  as  a  lever  to  gain  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. Wage-cutting  below  a  .specified 
minimum  was  outlawed.  Increa.'^ed  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  abroad  by  yet  cheaper 
labor  was.  however,  encouraged  by  tariff  re- 
duction, on  the  grounds,  among  other 
things,  that  our  country  would  benefit  from, 
and  our  industn,-  needed,  the  type  of  com- 
petition from  abroad  that  was  put  beyond 
the  pale  at  home! 

.'ilso.  we  imposed  controls  and  regulated 
many  basic  economic  activities  at  home  with 
an  ardor  equal  to  that  with  which  we  pur- 
sued the  removal  of  controls  and  regulation 
of  foreign  trade  represented  by  tariffs.  In 
the  one  Instance  regulation  and  controls 
were  embraced  as  the  very  instruments  of 
economic  salvation:  in  the  other  they  (tar- 
iffs and  import  quotas,  both  of  which  are 
regulators-  instruments)  were  anathema.  We 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  altar  of  free- 
trade,  and  even  r.ow  the  halo  still  shines, 
i.-ven  if  its  rays  are  fast  dimming. 

It  •.vill  be  noted  that  despite  our  con- 
scious concern  over  it  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  was  not  total.  It 
v.as  permissible,  as  already  noted,  to  reduce 
the  payroll  by  the  route  of  mechanization  or 
automation.  'Even  John  L.  Lewis,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
bowed  to  this  thesis.  Replacement  of  men  by 
machines  represented  enlightened  progress. 
Wage  reduction  as  a  means  of  reducing  costs 
was.  how^ever.  taboo.  Prom  1950  to  1965  two 
out  of  three  coal  miners'  jobs  were  abolished 
by  mammoth  coal  digging  machines  as  a 
nieans  of  reducing  costs  sufficiently  to  with- 
stand competition  from  domestic  and  Im- 
ported oil  and  natural  gas.  Employment 
dropped  from  482.000  to  140,000.  represent- 
ing a  loss  of  342.000  jobs.  The  reduction  in 
consumer  purchasing  power  was  impressive. 
If  in  1966  as  many  coal  miners  had  been  em- 
ployed as  in  1950.  the  payroll  at  the  1967  level 
of  wages  would  have  been  S2.563  billion  more 
than  it  was.  Appalachla  could  have  used  the 
money. 

COAL    ANT)    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Coal  as  a  fuel  survived  by  becoming  com- 
petitive with  other  fuels  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  the  cost  in  employment  was 
staggering.  The  direct  result  was  the  prob- 
lem of  Appalachia.  which  has  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  Treasury. 


It  is  obviou.s  that  if  imports  press  a  do- 
mestic indu.^iry  through  low  prices  today 
the  domestic  industry  is  in  turn  pressed  to 
remain  competitive  by  improving  the  output 
per  man-hour  not  by  reducing  wages  or 
holding  them  in  status  quo.  In  other  words. 
Installation  of  more  productive  machinery  Is 
called  for:  and  this  entails  displacement  of 
workers,  and  the  cost  in  jobs  may  be  very 
steep,  even  if  not  always  as  numbing  as  in 
the  case  of  coal. 

We  accomplished  the  same  end  (cost  reduc- 
tion) in  our  agriculture  on  a  grand  scale. 
Not  onlv  mech.anlxation.  but  the  application 
of  fertilizer,  the  use  of  insecticides  and  weed 
killer.-',  and  the  improvement  of  -rop  .strains 
have  been  applauded  tor  the  doubling  of  the 
output  per  acre  by  our  agriculture  during  the 
past  generation. 

.^C;RICt  LTfRAL    EMPLOYMENT    IN    RERPON.SE 
TO    TECHNOl  OOY 

The  cost?  Farm  employment  tiropped  by 
5  2  million  from  1950  to  1967  or  more  than 
50".  Even  .it  present  ininivnim  wage  levels 
this  reductiun  represented  a  payroll  shrink- 
age of  $15. <;  billion  m  U'67  over  1950. 

The  outinit  per  man-hour  in  our  agricul- 
ture rose  from  an  index  of  49.8  in  1947  to 
155  6  in  1966.  or  more  than  three-fold. 
(Statistical  Ab.stract  of  the  US..  1967.  Table 
332.  p  236) 

Such  elficiencv  (productivity  per  man- 
hour)  could  not  be  matched  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Yet  cur  principal  farm  prc>ducf< 
cannot  vet  comvrtc  in  foreign  markets  a-.th- 
out  a  -ubsidv.  .as  note  wheat  and  cotton:  and 
our  .cgriculturnl  exports  depend  heavily  on 
Foreign  Aid  and  Food  for  Peace  shipment.^. 
Do  tliese  facts  throw  any  light  on  our  com- 
petitivf  position  in  the  world? 

COST    OF    '  FKICIENCY    IN    TERMS    OF    JOBS 

The  wholesale  eviction  of  -.vorkers.  as  al- 
ready noted,  was  all  acceptable  as  a  means 
of  reducing  production  costs.  John  L.  Lewis 
was  commended  :or  his  enlightenment:  and 
the  large-scale  eviction  of  men  from  the 
'arms  went  unnoticed.  When,  however,  the 
coal  industrv  including  the  United  Mine 
Workers  sought  restrictions  on  imports  o. 
residual  fuel  (-11  m  order  to  soften  the  Im- 
pact on  employment  in  coal  mines  they  were 
pilloried  as  shortsighted  and  greedy,  so  abject 
was  our  devotion  to  the  my^cal  blessings 
of  free  trade! 

Yet  the  hard  fact  Is  that  costs  cannot  be 
reduced  substantially  without  displacing 
workers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  10' 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  tteel-inaking  would 
entail  the  displacement  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  workers.  We  lead  the  world  m  steel 
output  per  man-vear  but  this  lead  is  not 
sufficient  to  uifset  the  cost  advantage  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  We  need  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  greater  efficiency,  and  this  calls  lor 
more  worker  displacement 

The  cost  of  our  high  productive  efficiency 
has  indeed  been  enormous.  The  evicted  farm- 
ers and  farm  workers  have  congested  our 
cities  and  aggravated  our  urban  problems. 
The  nonwhites  have  crowded  Into  highly 
populated  centers  and  live  in  the  poverty 
rows  of  our  ghettos.  Appalachia  and  similar 
areas  have  called  for  federal  poverty  programs 
to  alleviate  the  distress.  Poverty  among  rural 
whites  outruns  that  of  our  colored  popula- 
tion, in  point  of  numbers.  The  problem  there- 
fore is  more  than  one  of  civil  rights. 

When  however,  our  voters  leave  the  polls 
and  become  consumers  they  are  prone  to  dis- 
own the  products  of  their  legislative  children. 
What  has  not  been  properly  learned  Is  that 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  progress,  prosperity 
and  social  welfare  exacts  a  high  cost.  As 
consumers  we  do  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
our  parentage  as  voters.  We  wish  to  eat  our 
cake  and  vet  have  it  always  before  us. 

As  consumers  we  are  enamored  of  bargains. 
We  wish  to  buy  imported  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  our  own  producers  can  offer  the 
merchandise.  We   forget  that  as  voters  we 


saddled  our  producers  with  cost-escalating 
burdens  that  generated  the  higher  prices. 
Then  we  turn  around  and  .iccuse  them  of  in- 
efficiency, backwardness  and  sluggishness  be- 
cause tliey  cannot  compete! 

Voters  .aid  consumers  are  one  and  the 
-ame.  Thev  should  squ.tre  away,  look  at  each 
other,  introduce  themselves  to  one  another 
.Hid  .seek   to  understand  each  other. 

During  the  long  period  of  lashlonlng  gov- 
ernmental controls  and  interferences  with 
ecDiiomlc  forces.  !rom  1933  lorwarti.  our  pro- 
ductivity increased  liand.somely;  but  we  were 
faced  .simultaneously  with  higher  costs 
iiniich  of  the  mcre.i.se.  beyond  the  heavily 
contributing  factors  already  mentioned,  be- 
ing attributable  to  war.  defense  -lUd  cold 
war  no  le.ss  than  foreign  aid).  We  insisted 
nevertheless  on  dl.smaiitlmg  our  tariff,  t.iking 
down  the  a\ erase  rate  :rom  slightly  over  50'. 
,n  dutiable  products  to  some  If.  In  live 
vears  it  is  destined  to  co  to  6':  or  7':  ,  under 
Uie  Kennedy  Round.  Nearly  40"  of  our  im- 
ports  are   dutv    : ree 

Our  President  is  capable  of  ixMnting  with 
unstinted  pride  at  the  "accompll.shmenf  of 
the  Kennedy  Round,  even  though  only  one- 
:,ft)i  of  it  lias  taken  effect.  In  the  \ears  to 
i-ome  the  impulsion  toward  outward  move- 
ment of  our  investment  capital  will  grow,  but 
public  policy,  trapped  by  the  results  of  pa.st 
ix.hcv  heavi'lv  supported  by  the  voters,  may 
iorce  a  retrenchment,  as  it  has  already  begun 

1')   do. 

Today  we  are  laced  with  a  'lalanco  of  p.iy- 
ments  crisis.  We  are  meeting  uir  economic 
•vstem  coming  b.ick  to  us,  so  to  speak,  armed 
with  distinct  competitive  advantages  picKed 
up  abroad,  notablv  low  waee  costs. 

On  the  broitd  Iront  of  foreign  economic 
policy  we  are  confronted  with  a  phenomenon 
of  public  behavior  tliat  is  nut  wholly  inex- 
plicable but   puzzling   nevertheless. 

As  '  oters  the  people  support  prottrams  and 
•xVi'-ies  that  mav  and  do  produce  results  that 
■,s' consumers  thev  deplore.  Anthropologists 
rell  tis  that  there  was  a  time  when  man  was 
umware  of  the  cause-and-effect  relatlon- 
si-.ip  between  the  act  of  m.ating  and  the  birth 
()'  or^sprlng.  Our  populace  gives  evidence  that 
throu<'h  its  electors  or  voters  it  sets  into 
motion  activities  that  ,-ometimes  produce  re- 
Milts  that  it  will  not  recognize  as  its  own  off- 
-pring  It  will  indeed  disown  .some  of  these 
results,  simply  because  they  are  undesirable 
or  disagreeable.  The  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  is  evidently  not  close  enough 
to  be  grasped  on  the  run. 

While  as  ronsumers,  to  repeat,  we  are  en- 
a'nored  of  ).arcains.  none  of  us  offers  t-i  work 
•  t  bargain  wages,  bargain  salaries  or  fur  bar- 
gain profits  This  would  not  be  in  keeping 
-vith  c.ur  standard  of  living— a  fact  easy  to 
comprehend:  but  we  are  glad  to  buy  loreien 
-oods  in  preterenoe  to  those  domestically 
produced  becar.se  the  latter  carry  a  hicner 
orice  ta<'  We  -anrefiectingly  react  with  lios- 
t'ilitv  toward  costs  made  i.igh  by  our  hifih 
w.->"es.  .-alaries  and  profits  .md  the  social  and 
welfare  measures  that  we  Insist  on  having 
(With  high  defense  and  cold  war  costs 
thrc-A-n  ini . 


Little  wonder  that  a  heavy  stream  of  out- 
lays lor  foreign  plants  has  developed  In  re- 
cent years  The  ;orelgn  scene  is  competitively 
more  attractive  than  the  domestic. 

The  foregoing  :act^  should  be  recognized 
and  our  torcign  trade  jiolicy  shaped  accord- 
ingly. We  should  set  aside  a  lair  portion  of 
our  "market  lor  imports  and  permit  them  to 
share  proportionately  in  the  ^-rowth  of  our 
market  To  tins  end  ceilings  should  be  set  on 
imports  that  have  made  a  .-erlous  penetration 
of  i.ur  market;  and  import  quotas  Imijosed  If 
the  ceilings  arc  ijreached 

The  .stimulus  to  domestic  industry  that  is 
lieset  bv  imiiort  competition  would  in  turn 
.stimul.ite  greater  expan.siun  and  higher  em- 
ployment at  h  .'iViC  The  IjenehUs  ol  unporl-s 
1 1  mid  be  enjoyed  -.vlihout  inviting  their  des- 
IKiliatlon  ol  I  air  market 


Vietnam 


NEW    TRADE    POLICY    NEEDED 

Needed  is  a  trade  policy  that  takes  account 
(,*■  the  competitive  position  of  our  industry  in 
the  world  This  is  very  weak,  as  witness  our 
need  to  include  exports  of  governmentally 
financed  goods  in  our  export  tables  in  order 
to  show  a  surplus;  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
derstate the  cost  of  our  Imports  by  recording 
their  foreign  value  rather  than  their  landed 
cost.  On  a  private  commercial  basis  we  are  in 
a  deficit  and  not  a  surplus  position. 

Moreover,  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
as  might  be  expected,  expanded  six  times  .as 
fast  as  imports  of  raw  materials  from  1960-67 
The  reason  is  simply  that  manufactured 
eoods  incorporate  the  maximum  of  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  therefore  represent  the  best 
bargain. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JFBSEY 

IN  THE  HOU.st:  OF  UtPRESENTATIVES 
Tiusclaii.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  la.st 
month,  lollowiir-:  months  of  con.stant  and 
iv-onizint;  apiiraisal.  I  made  pubhc  my 
If-elincs  over  the  conJlict  in  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  believe  it  i.s  .'jensible  to  condemn  a 
policv  vinle.^s  unc  is  wilUng  and  able  to 
offer  a  rcali.stic  alternative  to  the  prcs- 
L'.il  pohcy.  On  the  other  liand.  I  do  not 
beheve  a  per.son  should  blindly  lollow  a 
course  of  action  without  rccard  to  the 
con.<;equence.s,  or  -Aithout  li.stenint?  to 
iho.se  who  may  feel  differently. 

Since  my  .statement  wa.s  completed. 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  strong 
peace  move  by  ordering  a  reduction  in 
the  bombing.  It  is  my  sincere  wi.sh  that 
this  pau.se  will  lead  to  peace  talks  and 
that  the  United  States  will  eventually 
disentiage  itself  from  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Under  iiermii^sion  u ranted  me,  I  place 
my  statement  m  the  Record; 

VIETN,^M 

The  troubled  cloud  of  Insecurity  casts  its 
ominous  pall  over  all  of  America  today.  From 
ihe  halls  of  Congress  to  M.aln  Street,  U  S.A. 
m  factories,  restaurants  and  living  rooms. 
■unerlcans  anxiously  di.scuss  policies  and 
[.residents,  commitments  .and  conf  u.sions.  de. 
nsions  and  dominoes,  missiles  and  mistakes. 
Vietnam. 

What  is  Vietnam?  If  we  listen  to  the  many 
■pokesmen.  Vietnam  in  1968  Is  the  focal 
l)oint  in  the  ultimate  struggle  of  the  free 
•'•nrld  against  tlie  Communists.  It  is  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth  at  the  side  of  a 
small  valiant  country,  helping  to  preserve  Its 
territorial  integrity  and  philosophic  dignity. 
It  IS  the  place  where  the  future  of  this  planet 
is  beinc  determined. 

Or  Vietnam  is  a  land  that  Is  soaking  up 
r.nciallv  and  culturally  Integrated  blood  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides,  where  "vic- 
tory" fades  into  the  haze,  militarily,  diplo- 
matically and  even  In  the  understanding  of 
sensible  men  It  is  100.000  American  casual- 
ties ;^nd  more  to  come  while  our  young  men 
search  for  an  enemv  and  sometimes  an  ally. 
It  is  the  unification  of  the  Communist  world 
at  a  cost  of  no  Chinese  or  Russian  men  and 
two  billion  dollars  a  year  and  a  division  in 
America  with  thirty  billion  dollars  a  year 
taken  from  the  taxpayers  and  America's  do- 
mestic needs.  But  whatever  It  In  Itself  is. 
hovering  In  the  background  Is  World  War 
III. 
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A  few  years  ago  commitments  by  several 
of  our  Presidents  had  brought  about  a  few 
thousand  Americans,  mostly  In  an  advisory 
capacity,  to  South  Vietnam  and  a  commit- 
ment from  South  Vietnam  that  they  would 
do  their  utmost  in  participation  In  this  strug- 
gle But  we  stand  now  with  500,000  men  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  certainty  that  more 
will  be  needed,  although  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  have  been  sent  in  the 
past  have  brought  us  no  closer  to  victory. 

We  see  ahead  In  Viet  Nam  more  fighting, 
more  deaths  among  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, greater  demands  for  expenditures  and 
the  Inevitable  result  of  a  much  wider  war. 
The  demilitarized  zone  has  not  been  a  peace- 
ful buffer.  Our  bombers  come  closer  to  Bed 
China  and  foreign  ships  In  Haiphong  and 
although  the  odds  may  not  be  In  favor  of 
this  escalating  toward  Chinese  and  Russian 
intervention,  there  must  be  very  few  who 
would  be  willing  to  gamble  on  the  odds 
knowing  the  price  the  world  would  pay  If 
we  were  to  lose  that  "bet." 

Many  people  In  Congress  feel  that  this  is 
a  time  to  remain  silent  or  to  be  so  gener.-\l  in 
one's  comments  that  he  cannot  be  pinned 
down.  And  although  this  may  be  the  best 
politics,  I  feel  It  would  not  be  the  best  rep- 
resentation for  the  Third  District.  In  truth 
during  the  past  few  years  the  United  States 
has  enmeshed  Itself  in  a  snowball  starting 
Its  Journey  'down  a  deep  hill.  The  snowball 
gets  larger  and  moves  faster  and  we  must 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  remove  our- 
selves before  the  Inevitable  sudden  stop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Of  course  the  first  consideration  Is  that 
we  are'  In  Viet  Nam  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Communism  and  to  demonstrate  that  a  com- 
mitment by  oiu-  nation  is  worth  something. 
Although  we  wish  our  commitments  to  stand 
up  the  action  we  are  pursuing  in  Viet  Nam 
may  be  In  truth  helping  the  Communists 
more  than  It  is  hurting  them. 

Any  change  In  action  I  may  suggest  is 
made  out  of  dedication  to  America  and  what 
we  stand  for  and  in  opposition  to  Com- 
munism. 

The  Viet  Nam  war  as  It  has  been  con- 
ducted has  tmlfled  the  Communists.  It  has 
drained  the  United  States  of  500,000  men 
who  are  8,000  miles  from  home  contesting 
their  lives  for  hills,  ridges  and  rice  paddles. 
It  has  us  consimilng  huge  amounts  of  sup- 
plies and  war  materials  while  gaining  us 
essentially  nothing  and  it,  in  many  places  in 
the  world,  shows  us  to  be  Americans  fighting 
orientals,  destroying  their  land,  killing  and 
maiming  their  people.  At  home  it  has  dis- 
turbed our  economy,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  many  of  our  domestic  programs. 
We  have  been  unable  financially  to  fully 
face  our  problems  in  cities,  highways,  pres- 
ervation of  resources,  pollution  control,  ed- 
ucation, etc.  To  our  thirty  billion  a  year,  the 
Communists  are  matching  It  with  two  or 
three.  Who  is  "winning?" 

In  the  beginning  we  felt  that  this  com- 
mitment could  be  met  with  a  limited  amount 
of  manpower  and  money  but  each  time  we 
escalated,  the  Communists  met  our  escala- 
tion at  a  fraction  of  the  sacrifice  we  had  to 
make.  And  we  continually  ponder  a  vital 
question.  Can  we  save  South  Viet  Nam  unless 
It  wants  to  be  saved  and  wUl  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary?  Will  anything  be  accom- 
plished if  we  "win  the  war  for  them"  and 
then  hand  It  over  to  them  like  a  welfare 
dole?  Viet  Nam  has  a  history  of  being  marked 
by  periodic  warfare  Njrth  and  South.  It  has 
known  oppression  at  the  hands  of  many  of 
its  neighbors.  It  has  been  unsuccessful  down 
the  years  in  developing  a  strong  national  gov- 
ernment. Much  of  South  Viet  Nam  has  not 
paid  allegiance  to  Saigon  for  many  years. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  fighting  out  of 
600,000  South  Viet  Nam  it  is  stated  that 
fewer  than  a  half  dozen  officers  of  the  rank 
of  Major  or  above  has  been  wounded  and 
none  killed,  while  during  the  same  time  the 
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United  States  lost  109  of  our  officers  of  field 
grade  rank  or  above.  There  are  today  perhaps 
200.000  draft  dodgers  In  South  Viet  Nam  and 
many  others  receive  draft  deferments  for 
little  reason.  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  the  odds 
are  against  us.  A  Ueutenant  once  stated  as 
he  viewed  a  battle  In  an  outlying  area  where 
three  helicopters  were  fluttering  overhead 
and  shots  were  ringing  out.  "Look  at  this,  I 
have  three  mlUiGn  dollars  of  equipment  and 
12  to  15  highly  educated  and  trained  young 
men.  Opposed  to  them  over  in  that  field  Is 
one  peasant  with  a  $50  gun.  If  the  peasant 
Is  lucky,  he  wins  the  whole  ball  game."  Or 
how  about  these  odds— we  may  gamble  a  two 
million  dollar  airplane,  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  bombs  and  the  priceless  life  of  an 
American  pilot  against  a  $25  rope  bridge 
which  will  be  rebuilt  tomorrow  if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  hit  it.  These  are  the  odds. 

With  great  dedlcution.  patriotism  and  love 
of  our  country  after  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars and  one  hundred  thousand  casualties, 
everv  American  may  ask  what  have  we 
gained  for  our  country,  for  South  Viet  Nam. 
for  freedom"'  Can  we  change  the  odds?  In 
thinking,  discussing,  and  many,  many  times 
going  through  agonizing  reappraisals,  I  feel 
that  I  can  no  longer  see  this  war  as  Guadal- 
canal. Valley  Forge  or  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth I  am  earnestly  concerned  in  finding 
how  we  can  put  the  Viet  Nam  war  into  Its 
proper  per.'^pective.  At  the  present  time  and 
as  far  ;us  I  can  see  in  the  future,  we  are  serv- 
ing the  Communists'  interests  better  than 
our  own. 

I  often  ask  the  people  I  represent  for  their 
views.  I  tell  them  I  need  those  views  so  that 
I  may  properly  represent  my  constituents.  I 
also    feel    that    the    people    I    represent    are 
entitled  to  know  my  views  and  I  imagine  that 
the  question  can  very  Justifiably  be  raised — 
■All  right.  If  you  think  what  we  are  doing — 
the  way  we  are  fighting  this  war — is  not  cor- 
rect, precisely  what  do  you  suggest  we  do? 
Give  us  an  atjirmatlve  course  of  action."  This 
Is  a  fair  question  and  it  deserves  an  answer. 
The  change  I  recommend  is  made  because 
of  opposition  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Communism, 
whether  Chinese  or  Russian,  and  out  ol  love 
and  concern  for  America  and  all  we  stand 
for  as  a  nation.  First  let  me  make  It  very 
clear  what  I  do  not  favor.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  turn  our  backs  on  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
substantially     reduce     our     investment     of 
American    men    or   aid    without    giving    the 
South   Vietnamese   every   reasonable   oppor- 
tunity   and    assistance    to    help    them    help 
them.selves.    I   do   propose   that   the   United 
States  not  consider  escalation  of  the  war  but 
to,   in   every   way   practical,   dc- Americanize 
the  war  and  help  and  permit  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  the  Job  that  should  be  done  and 
can  only  be  done  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves.  I  am  proposing  that  we  permit 
them  to  do  the  oifensive  fighting  against  the 
invaders.  In  doing  this  we  should  begin  to 
direct  our  military  men  to  make  plans  to  re- 
place our  frontline  soldiers  with  South  Viet- 
namese, while  our  men  protect  that  nation 
in  we!l  fortified  areas  which  can  be  defended 
most  readily  and  where  any  assault  will  force 
the  enemy  to  fight  our  kind  of  war.  I  would 
hope    that   within    a   reasonable   time    after 
we  will  be  able  to  turn  the  remainder  of  this 
defense  operation   over   to   the   South  Viet- 
namese and  eventually  they  will  be  able  to 
do  the  entire  manpower  operation  with  aid 
and   assistance   in   equipment  and  supplies, 
etc.  from  us.  In   taking  this  course  we  will 
tell  our  allies  in  Saigon  that  we  had  prom- 
ised and  committed  ourselves  to  help  them 
buUd    a    :ree    non-Communist    government 
and  to  aid  them  in  doing  so,  not  do  it  for 
them. 

We  are  honoring  these  commitments  at 
tremendous  costs  in  lives  and  dollars.  We 
have  defeated  the  North  Vietnamese  in  battle 
after  battle  and  although  we  are  not  leaving 
lust  vet,  we  are  cutting  back  to  permit  them 
to  do  their  own  fighting.  It  is  really  their 
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country  and  their  war,  not  ours.  And  al- 
though we  will  continue  to  provide  them 
with  supplies  and  ammunition,  we  expect 
them  to  eliminate  the  blackmarketlng  and 
stealing  that  goes  on  throughout  South  Viet 
Nam.  The  war  is  mainly  a  product  of  Viet 
Nam,  not  America.  Many  of  the  problems, 
military  and  civil,  can  only  be  resolved  by 
the  Vietnamese. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  tell  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  although  we  can  continue  at  our 
present  course  if  we  wish,  we  do  not  choose 
to  because  we  will  no  longer  fight  his  kind 
of  war.  He  will  hereafter  be  fighting  Viet- 
namese people.  If  he  wishes  to  fight  us,  our 
American  forces  while  they  are  still  in  Viet 
Nam,  he  will  be  attacking  us  where  we  will 
have  the  advantages.  And  we  should  also 
warn  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  we  guarantee  him 
absolutely  nothing.  While  we  will  confine 
ourselves  principally  to  certain  areas  In 
South  Viet  Nam,  we  make  no  guarantee  that 
we  will  not  advance  and  thwart  his  offensive 
preparations  whenever  we  wish  to  do  so.  We 
should  also  warn  him  that  American  power 
and  influence  will  remain  in  the  Pacific.  We 
will  also  state  that  we  feel  he  now  has  an 
obligation  to  negotiat*  toward  peace. 

We  should  also  tell  our  allies  throughout 
the  world  that  since  many  of  their  objec- 
tions to  our  policy  have  now  been  removed, 
let  us  see  what  they  are  willing  to  do  to 
find  an  avenue  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 

To  the  United  Nations  and  its  Secretary, 
U  Thant.  we  can  say  that  since  we  are  de- 
escalatlng  and  de-Amerlcanlzlng  this  war, 
let  him  produce  on  the  many  claims  he  has 
made  that  if  one  side  de-escalates,  he  can 
bring  about  a  de-escalation  on  the  other 
side. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  course  will 
help  America  and  the  free  world  and  I  hope 
that  a  change  of  this  kind  will  command  the 
support  of  all  Americans  so  that  we  can 
once  again  unite  in  our  effort  toward  solving 
the  problems  within  our  nation. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  confusion  dur- 
ing the  past  years  has  been  caused  by  our 
super  Doves'  and  super  Hawks'  adherence  to 
a  few  simple  ideas  which  I  do  not  believe  are 
practical  or  correct.  I  believe  there  are  fac- 
tors that  neither  side  has  faced. 

As  for  the  Hawks.  "An  increase  in  bombing 
will  stop  supplies  coming  from  North  to 
South  Viet  Nam."  Before  de-escalation  of 
bombing  a  hundred  tons  a  day  were  moving 
into  the  South.  We  are  now  dropping  80.000 
tons  of  bombs  a  month  in  North  Viet  Nam. 
as  much  as  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  and 
Instead  of  100  tons  going  to  the  South,  they 
are  sending  300  tons  a  day  and  yet  some 
Hawks  believe  that  if  we  go  from  80,000  tons 
to  100.000  tons  a  day  we  will  be  able  to  stop 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  I  believe  this 
is  improbable.  Again  the  Hawks  say  "Let's 
pull  out  the  stops — go  all  the  way — even 
with  nuclear  weapons."  No  one  can  be  sure 
that  Russia  or  China  or  both  may  not  come 
Into  this  war  next  week  or  next  year.  I  agree 
that  the  odds  are  against  their  entering  the 
war  but  If  we  gamble  on  this  and  lose.  In- 
stead of  talking  about  500,000  troops  and 
thirty  billion  dollars  a  year,  we  will  be  talk- 
ing of  five  Tnillion  troops  and  three  hundred 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  possibly  nuclear 
weapons  on  Washington  and  Asbury  Park. 
Who  wants  to  gamble  on  that? 

And  from  the  Doves  I  have  received  state- 
ments that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  anxious  to  begin 
sincere  talks.  I  do  not  believe  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Is  anxious  to  make  the  United  States 
look  good  or  to  give  us  an  easy  way  to  save 
face.  And  again  to  the  Doves  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  when  people  give  reasonable 
dissent,  changes  can  occur  in  a  nation's 
policy.  T  would  hope  that  this  is  the  way  to 
change  the  direction  In  a  democracy  but  I 
am  certain  that  violence,  disruption  of  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  government,  profanity 
and  name-calling  will  contribute  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  I  feel  that 
many  of  the  actions  of  the  Doves,  whether 
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they  be  at  the  Pentagon  or  the  draft  board 
office,  have  done  more  to  cloud  their  Issues 
than   to   have   them   reasonably   considered. 

In  a  sense  our  actions  in  Viet  Nam  have 
not  been  unlike  the  compulsive  gambler  at 
the  race  track  who,  when  he  loses  his  $2  bet, 
places  $4  on  the  next  race.  When  he  doesn't 
"win."  then  escalates  his  bet  to  $8  and  from 
there  to  $16  and  $32  until  he  Is  in  the  posi- 
tion where  what  he  is  losing  may  be  so  dis- 
astrous and  beyond  his  capabilities  to  with- 
stand that  the  odds  against  any  success 
multiply  bet  by  bet. 

I  am  In  favor  of  building  up  the  free  world 
and  I  am  against  Communism  and  its  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  that  America  has  a  debt  to 
the  less  able  and  weaker  nations  who  are 
trying  to  emulate  us  in  establishing  free 
countries  for  themselves.  I  feel  that  we  must 
do  all  In  our  power  that  Is  reasonable  to 
help  them  in  their  quest  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  been  given  a  Divine  commission 
to  enter  into  and  settle  every  philosophic 
argument  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  police  the  world  and 
attempt  to  correct  every  wrong 

I  am  not  making  a  break  with  any  of  the 
leaders  or  the  President  of  our  country.  I  am 
aware  of  the  immense  burdens  and  responsi- 
bility that  our  President  has  and  also  his 
dedication  to  solving  them,  but  I  am  urging 
the  leaders  ol  our  country  to  consider  these 
proposals  and  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light 
of  information  they  may  have  which  is  not 
available  to  me  and  to  consider  them  in  any 
reappraisals  or  reassessments  our  nation  may 
make  in  regard  to  Viet  Nam. 
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For  a   coach   the  final  score  doesn't  read  so 

many   points   tor   my   team,   so   many 

p.ints  for  tlieirs. 
Instead    it    ro.ids:    eo   m:.ny    men    out    of    so 

many  boys. 
And  this  is"a  score  that  i.<;  never  published 
And  this  is  the  .score  that  he  reads  to  him.<.eU 

und  in  which  he  finds  ills  rc.il  j  >>j  when 

the  last  game  i^  over. 


Report  From  Congress 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


Coaches  Never  Lose 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing poem  was  used  for  an  advertisement 
for  the  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  River 
Grove,  111.,  in  a  leading  magazine  re- 
cently, and  I  so  enjoyed  it  I  wanted  to 
share  it  with  those  who  may  have  missed 
the  article. 

Coaches  Never  Lose 

A  team  can  lose. 

Any  team  can  lose. 

But  in  a  sense  a  very  real  sense  a  coach  never 

loses. 
For  the  Job  of  a  coach  is  over  and  finished 

once  the  starting  whistle  blows. 
He  knows  he's  won  or  lost  before  play  starts. 
For  a  coach  has  two  tasks. 
The  minor  one  is  to  teach  skills:  to  teach  a 

boy  how  to  run  faster,  hit  harder,  block 

better,  kick  farther.  Jump  higher. 
The  second  task,  the  major  task,  is  to  make 

men  out  of  boys. 
It's  to  teach  an  attitude  of  mind. 
It's  to  implant  character  and  not  simply  to 

impart  skills. 
It's  to  teach  btjys  to  play  fair. 
This  goes  without  saying. 
Its  to  teach  them  to  be  humble  in  victory 

and  proud  in  defeat. 
This  goes  without  saying. 
But  more  importantly  it's  to  teach  them  to 

live  up   to  their  potential   no  matter 

what  this  potential  is. 
Its  to  teach  them  to  do  their  best  and  never 

to    be    satisfied    with    what    they    are 

but  to  strive  to  be  as  good  as  they  can 

be  if  they  tried  harder. 
A  coach  can  never  make  a  great  player  out  of 

a  boy  who  isn't  potentially  great. 
But  he  can  make  a  great  competitor  out  of 

any  child. 
And  miraculously  he  can  make  a  man  out  of 

a  boy. 


Ol    c-alifornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  19C8 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  being  made  by  me  to  my 
constituents  for  April: 

REa>oRT  Prom  Congress 
After  winter  snows,  spring  in  Washington 
is   beautiful.    But   there's    little   other   good 
news  to  report  Irom  the  Capitol. 

During  16  years  in  Congress.  I've  never  be- 
fore seen  so  much  nationwide  di>content 
and  frustration.  People  lixe  upset  by  the  crisis 
over  gold,  the  seemingly  endless  Vietnam 
War,  the  prospect  for  domestic  violence,  and 
the  ramifications  of  each. 

I  am  writing  mostly  alxiut  these  things 
and  hoping  my  later  letters  can  dwell  on 
more  pleasant  topics. 

r/if  Goid  Crisis  stems  from  the  fact  that 
between  1960  and  1968  your  Government 
spent  nearly  $57  billion  more  th.'.n  it  took 
in  and  we  "spent  $16  billion  more  overseas 
than  we  got  back 

The  extra  billions  sta\1ng  home  pumped 
more  dollars  into  circulation  in  relation  to 
things  for  sale.  Consequently  prices  and 
wages  went  up.  In  simplest  terms.  It  takes 
almost  $6  in  1968  to  buy  what  $5  bought  in 

1^60.  ,    .  , 

The  extra  $16  billion  going  uverseas  is  heid 
by  people  who  al.so  watched  each  of  these 
dollars  shrink  by  16".  .  They've  decided  dol- 
lars aren't  a  ;,'ood  investment  anymore.  They 
.,re  turning  them  into  gold.  At  Fort  Knox 
gold  ingots  are  soing  out  and  paper  "out- 
gots"  are  coming  m. 

At  this  writing  we  have  only  around  SIO 
billion  left  in  gold.  Dollars  in  oversea.s  hands 
far  exceed  this  amount.  It  all  means  we're 
tcchnicsiUij  bankrupt. 

Temporarily  the  overseas  people  are  say- 
ing- "OK.  we'll  stop  taking  your  gold  so  you 
won't  uctuallv  go  bankrupt.  But  get  your 
fiscal  affairs  in  order  and  stop  shrinking 
your  dollar.  Stop  spending  more  than  you 
take  in.  If  you  don't  we'll  cash  in  for  gold 
and  let  vou  sweat  it  out." 

This  means  balancing  the  budget  by  less 
spending  and  more  tr.xes — and  spending  less 
overseas,  including  n  cut  in  the  annual  tour- 
ist dollar  exodus. 

These  are  bitter  pills.  To  forestall  their 
need  I  have  for  many  years  voted  again<:t  lots 
of  budget  busting  domestic  ;.nd  overseas  pro- 
grams. That  was  unpopular.  Now  I  ma\  risk 
more  criticism  by  voting  tor  i-uch  things  iis  a 
tax  boost  which  65'-  opposed  in  the  Poll. 
but  which  may  have  to  come  anyway.  If  it 
does,  it  will  be  hurting  in  my  pocketbook. 
too! 

The  Vietnam  War's  crushing  costs  trig- 
gered and  intensify  the  gold  crisis  For  this 
reason  alone  we  ought  to  get  the  war  over 
fast.  More  importantly  we  ought  to  do  it  to 
stop  the  killing.  But  stopping  it  isn't  as  easy 
as  some  glib  talkers  would  have  us  believe. 

Dropping  A-bomb  on  Hanoi  might  do  it. 
And  possibly  start  another  and  bigger  war  at 
the  same  time.  Just  pulling  out  "as  of  yester- 
day" would  do  It.  But  taking  a  "Portress 
America"  posture  could  be  Just  as  deadly. 
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Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  .spectrum 
of  alternatives  lor  ending  tlie  war.  Each  has 
some  lavorable  and  some  unlavorable  conse- 
quences. As  a  nation  wo  should  analyze  them 
all,  select  the  best  one  and  pet  on  v^1th  it. 

Negotiation  i^n't  necessarily  a  presently 
.ivailable  alternative  unless  we're  prepared  to 
offer  Ho  Clit  Minh  .some  or  all  of  what  he 
wants — So.  Vietnam. 

Pres.  Johnson's  indeflnlte  bombing  pause 
seems  to  be  a  step  in  that  direction  We'll  still 
bomb  supply  lines  near  Khe  .Sanh  and  the 
DMZ  and  in"  Laos,  but  it  turns  the  war  into 
an  cs.-enti.illy  defen.sive  oi)er.itioii. 

Then-upon.  the  scenario  nilglit  go  like  this: 
Ho  Cliches  .signal  that  US  is  hurtli.g  cn.)Ugh 
to  let  liim  have  what  he  want'-  it  he's  willing 
to  be  a  little  patient  and  Uikc  it  luicler  seem- 
ingly lace-MVing  circumstancfs  lor  us. 

Ho  indicates  agreement  by  slowing  things 
down  and  setting  the  stage  lor  t.ilks. 

Negotiations  ensue  A  So  Vietnamese  coali- 
tion government  including  communists, 
"flections"  arc  specified  or  some  other  t<"Ch- 
nique.':  are  adopted  creating  the  Illusion  that 
pe.xce  has  descended  without  the  communists 
winning. 

Stage  now  is  set  for  more  or  le.'=^  rapid  with- 
drawal  nf  US  forces. 

Ho  waits  a  lace-saving  period  of  time 
therealter  before  taking  over  completely. 

Whether  the  loregomg  comes  about  de- 
pends somewhat  on  llo's  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  p.u-tners  They  might  not  let  him 
relieve  the  US  from  .i  co.stly  devisivc  war 
under  face-saving  circumstances.  They  may 
insist  that  he  keep  the  pressure  on  Or  jxw- 
.sitalv  LBJ  cleared  ;t  with  the  Kremlin  already. 
If  Ho  doesn't  play  the  carrot  and  stick 
L'ame— he  rejects  tiie  carrot — then  LBJ's 
choices  would  be:  lai  Let  North  Vietnam 
have  the  stick  in  the  form  of  intense  escila- 
tion:  or.  ibl  Give  up  the  p.ime.  witlidraw  as 
the  French  did  and  take  the  con.sequences. 

Thr  Prospect  of  Domestic  Violence  during 
the  months  ahead  Is  a  subject  about  which 
the  President  and  others  have  had  homething 
to  say. 

I'm  pome   to  -ay  little  about   it.  Talking 
it  around  nist  encourages  people  to  indulge 
in  It  as  expected  conduct    The  Poll  Indicates 
most  [people  want  law  enlorcnment  .igencles 
to    handle    such    things    .'trictlv.    And    most 
people  will  back  thpm  up  vviien  tl.ey  do  so. 
The  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  Power  t^  Desalt- 
ing Plant  is  iLiiting  some  sn.ig.?.  Estimated 
cost  is  up  from  $444  million  to  .$768  million. 
But  chances  for  going  ahead   are  .'till  good. 
P.ite  will  he  determined  m  the  next  90  days. 
It  depends  on  some  tough   decisions  by   the 
partners  involved    (Metro.  W..ter  Dist.,  City 
of  LA  and  SoC.-.l  Edison)  and  forcing  .i  strong 
management    group   to   ramrod    the   project 
VSS   Ncu-   Jersey,    the    only    battleship    in 
the    fleot.    has    been    homepurted    at    Long 
Beach.  Mrs    Hosmer  and  I  attended  her  im- 
pressive   rE-commlssioning    ceremony    April 
6th   as  {;ue.'=tf  of   the  Chlel   nl   Naval   Opera- 
tions. Adm.  ■Hiomas  Moorer.  LTSN    The  ship 
."jon  will  see  war  duty  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
Memo  to  Program  Chairmen-  I'll  be  home 
and  f'pe:-i  K  r  -perking  dates,  etc..  during  the 
:j..tional  politic:-;]  tonvention.s— th"  weeks  of 
Aug.  5*.h  and  .Aug   26th.  Write  me  iRayburn 
Bldg      Wash.,    DC.   -205151    if    your    group    is 
interested 


Job  Training  Programs  Must  Be  Keyed  to 
Job  Availability 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

ciF    :vMSSOl-'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  196S 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  April  4.  1968.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describes  job-trainine  pro- 
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grams  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
programs  only  reach  a  small  percentage 
of  the  unenipioyed  in  the  city— 7.000  out 
of  an  estimated  75.000  to  140,000.  But 
the  most  shocking  revelation  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  that  the  training  programs  are  not 
directed  to  providing  training  for  j.ibs 
that  actually  exist.  The  programs  are  :iot 
tailored  to  any  comprehensive  job-avaii- 
ability  survey. 

There  is  no  central  coordination  oi 
job  training  and  development  procrams. 
Due  to  this,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
where  gaps  and  inefficiencies  m  pro- 
grams exist.  In  addition,  there  are  few 
statistics  kept  at  all,  particularly  in  the 
following  up  of  trainees  placed  m  jobs. 
As  the  Post  puts  it.  -the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  individual  programs  is  hard  to 
determine." 

The  article  states  that  the  Wa.shinatnn 
Metropolitan  Area  Jobs  Council  hopes  to 
publish  a  comprehensive  li.st  of  job  de- 
velopment programs.  However,  it  does 
not  mention  what  would  even  be  more 
important— a  comprehensive  survey  of 
jobs  that  actually  exist  and  for  which 
job  training  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Spefriter.  I  have  long  spoken  out 
on  the  need  to  direct  job-training  pro- 
grams to  jobs  that  actually  exist  and 
which  need  additional  manpower.  It  does 
no  good  10  provide  training  which  can 
never  be  put  into  use.  The  dashing  of 
expectation's  is  a  most  demoralizincj 
experience. 

I  urge  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  the  Federal  Government  in  its  many 
job-training  programs,  to  be  sure  that 
job-training  program.s  be  keyed  to  jobs 
which  need  filling. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
BrRLiEONiNG  Tr^mnimg  Centers  Barely  Dent 
Joblessness 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine i 

Despite  Its  array  of  job-development  pro- 
grams. Washington  is  only  .scraping  the  sur- 
face of  its  unemployed  and  under-employed 
population. 

At  best,  the  programs  penetrate  .about   10 

per  cent  of  the  ghetto  ranks,  savs  Frank  H. 

,Hollls,    the   TTnited    Planning    Organization's 
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director  of  manpower.  Few  other  officials  dis- 
agree with  him, 

■If  all  the  job  development  prograriis  were 
operating  at  maximum  m  this  city,"  Hollls 
,~av,';,  -they  .still  would  place  only  about  7,000 
per.'^ons  a  year. 

■■There  are  anywhere  from  75,000  to  140,000 
unemployed  people  here,  depending  on  who 
viiu  listen  ti>  ,iiid  what  your  definition  of 
unemployment  is. 

■That  'means  that  .it  least  68,000  people 
.ire  never  reached  by  ihe  programs— just 
never  reached," 

While  a  ■'sub-emploved"  population,  esti- 
mated by  the  U,S,  Employriient  Service  to  be 
ll.i,180  in  four  major  slum  areas,  founders 
.It  tlte  brink  of  financial  disaster,  private  in- 
dustries in  the  cities  are  screaming  for  both 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

An  immense  gap  lies  between  jfbs  and 
manpower.  The  city's  job  development  pro- 
CTams  c.iilv  begin  to  close  the  gap. 

Even  when  jobs  are  created  and  training 
is  provided,  there  is  no  gunr.intee  that  those 
pi, iced  m  employment  will  be  permanently 
.uid  meaningfully  ret.nned. 

The  dropout  rate  m  training  programs  is 
prodiKious,  Many  trainees  abandon  courses 
when  domestic  and  social  complications  dis- 
rupt iheir  lives.  .Some  c.in't  take  the  disci- 
ijli'ne  iif  d.iily  class  attendance, 

I:  .1  tr.iinee  completes  a  course  and  gets  a 
job,  ort/blems  still  .irise. 

■Most  dismissals  are  not  for  lack  of  train- 
lutr."  says  Elwood  .Jackson,  registrar  tor  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  a  rel- 
,itive!v  successliil  training  project  financed 
by  the  Government.  Guys  are  fired  lor  lack 
of  discipline,  punctuality  and  not  having  a 
constructive  employee-employer  attitude." 

Tlie  Center  is  now  laving  greater  stress  on 
employment  oricnt.ition,  on  helping  the  long- 
term  unemployed  adju.st  to  the  rigors  of  reg- 
ular work.  A  few  other  training  projects  m 
the  citv  are  making  similar  .ittempts. 

.lob  placement  is  still  stymied  by  racial 
discrimination.  Radio  and  TV  repair  .shops, 
lor  example,  are  reluctant  to  hire  qualilied 
Negroes  and  have  them  go  into  the  homes  of 
white  customers. 

Many  trade  unions  have  traditionally  ex- 
cluded or  limited  Negro  membership. 

.lackson  recalls  one  union  which,  in  an  ap- 
parent gesture  of  cooperation,  ottered  to  ac- 
cept OlC-trained  Negroes  who  were  older 
than  18  and  had  a  high  school  education. 

■At  first,  we  thought  that  was  a  nice  idea." 
he  said.  "But  when  we  started  looking 
around,  we  couldn't  find  any  Negroes  over  18 
with    a    high    school    education.    You    know 
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why?  They're  all  in  college  or  'Vietnam  .  .   . 
I  think  that  union  knew  it.  too," 

The  picture  of  employment  in  Washington 
is  one  of  opposing  or,  at  best,  uncoordinated 
forces.  Unions  are  leary  of  both  mairigement 
and  Negro-oriented  training  progr.mis. 

Business  Is  timid  about  placing  Negroes  in 
sensitive  positions.  The  Negro  unemployed 
don't  know  where  to  go  for  training,  or  are 
skeptical,  or  frightened,  or  both.  Training 
programs  are  not  tailored  xo  any  comprehen- 
sive Job-availability  survey. 

Nowhere  in  this  city  Is  there  one  central 
office  that  maintains  a  definitive  compen- 
dium of  available  job-training  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

lO.ich  ,,;-.'eiH^v-  OIC  USES.  UPO,  the  Labor 
Department.  'Rie  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  D.C,  Welfare  Department- 
keeps  us  own  statistics,  which  may  or  may 
not  relate  to  others  or  use  the  same  defini- 
tions for  such  crucial  terms  as  ■■unem- 
ployed," ■■orientation"  or  ■remediation, ■' 
Some  agencies  keep  few  statistics  at  all, 
especially  in  following-up  on  trainees  they 
have  pl.aced  in  jobs.  The  success  or  failure 
of  mdUldual  programs  is  hard  to  determine. 
Because  there  is  no  centr.al  coordinating 
point  in  the  Job-development  picture,  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  where  the  gaps,  over- 
laps, duplications  and  other  inefficiencies  are 
occurrinE. 

Officials  suspect  that  gaps  and  duplications 
exist,  but  because  of  the  confusion  of  in- 
terweaving, multi-purpo.se  programs,  it  is 
difficult  to  spot  the  trouble. 

The  recently  formed  Washington  Metro- 
politan Aiea  jobs  Cnmcil  hopes  to  become 
a  central  clearing  house  for  job  information 
and  to  publish  a  comprehensive  list  of  job 
development  programs  in  the  area.  The  list, 
when  completed,  will  have  to  be  updated 
continually  as  specific  Federal  programs  be- 
','in.  end  or  .ire  renewed, 

Witlr  that  b.asic  information,  says  Coun- 
cil Executive  Director  David  Freeman,  it  is 
hoped  that  .m  area-'wide  analysis  and  co- 
ordination of  development  programs  can 
be  provided. 

Similarly,  the  District  government  liopes 
to  e.xert  influence  on  program  coordination 
through  its  new  manpower  administrator, 
Horace  R.  Holmes, 

To  cap  job  improvement  efforts,  the  presi- 
dentiallv  created  National  Alliance  of  Busl- 
nessmeir  has  set  a  quota  of  4.600  summer 
jobs  and  2.000  permanent  jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  by  September.  Private 
businessmen  .ire  encouraged  to  pledge  job 
openings   for   the   unemployed. 


JOB  PROGRAMS     '.VHAT  THLY  DO.  WHO  PUNS  THfM 


Inblitutional  tianing 


Administration 


Financing 


Enrollment 


Target  population 


Type  ot  training 


Address  and  telephone 


1    Manpower  Development         U,S,  Employment  Uboi  Department...  300  current..... General  unemployed... 

anj  Training  Act  Service  (UStS). 

(MDTA).  f 

:    Oppor,un.ies  IndusUia,.        OIC     ^^^^  ""'  "^' =""^'^' '';^^^"':^:^^^^ 

izdtion  Center  (OIC).  .'"vate.  depeVlent. 

3  Work  and  Training  Or.POi-     Districtii  CQlumPia      HtW   District  ot  220,  current Unernploved  heads  of  house- 

tunitv  Center  (WTOC)  Welfare  Depart-  Columbia  Welfare  "cas. 

ment.  Department 

4  Building  Service  Employes     Central  Labor  Labor   HE'W.. 50.  current Janitorial  workers  seeing  up- 

Inlernational  Union  Council.  gioumii- 

(BSEIU).  ..  I  Hard-core  unemployed  in  Car- 

5,  Concentrated  employmen       LLP....  Labor b3  per  cycle dozo-<.outn,  and  Anacostia- 

program(CtP)    special  Congress  Heights, 

6  Oe'pTment  ot  vocational      OVR... -.--  District  ot  Columbia  »23.  current. All  categories  of  the  handi- 

Rehabililation  (DVR).  Government,  capped. 

HEW. 

7  Vocational  education  (VE)..  District  ot  Columbia     District  of  Columbia  2.377.  current General  adult - 

Department  ot  Government. 

Education. 

8.  concentrated  employment     CEP.. -  Labor. IW  per  cycle "'j^,S?rtKTXcost'a"' 

program  (CEP)-basic  Congress  Heights, 

education.  ' 


Clerk-tvpme  stenographer 
cooMng,  keypunch  operat:r 
1  ractical  nursing   medical 
tiDoratcry  assistant,  service 
and  maintenance  work. 

Clerical  and  --.ales  automotive 
trades   industrial  trades  oft- 
set  duplicating,  radio  and  TV 
repair,  etc. 

Clerical  '.horthand,  business 
math,  machine  tiades,  bench- 
work,  structural  work,  iroc- 
essing  occupations. 

General  lanitorial,  custodial, 
maintenance,  and  service 
work. 

Prevocafional  training  in  em- 
ployment attitudes,  shop 
exposure,  etc. 

Clerk-typing,  auto  mechanic, 
woodworking,  nursery  school 
attendant  barbering.  key- 
punch opeiator,  computer 
programing,  TV  repair,  shoe 
repair,  cashier,  cooking,  etc, 

Carpenl.y.  ironwork,  electrical 
work,  masonry,  cosmetology 
drafting,  drycleaning,  photog- 
raphy, welding,  watch  repair. 
TV  repair,  nursing. 

Employment  orientation,  basic 
reading,  basic  math,  etc. 


555  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
■,W  (393  6151), 


1711  14th  St,  :iW. 
(265  2526), 


921  Pennsylvania  Ave 
SE,  (544^8600). 


1125  16th  St  NW, 
(659-3044). 

2013  14th  St  r.W. 
(659-1100), 

133!  HSt  NW. 
(629-4255). 


4121  13th  St  NW. 
(629-7331). 


1100  Vermont  Ave.  NW. 
(559-1100). 
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On-the-|Ob  training 


Administration 


Financing 


Trainees 


l.iigel  population 


Type  ol  training 


1    District  ol  Columbia  Ap-        OCAC. 

iipnticeshiM  Council 

(DCAC), 
:.  Urban  League  (Ui)      .      ,     UL 

",    Concentrated  employment     CEP.. 

program  (CEP)    On-lhe- 

lOb  (raining 
4    Cuncentratetl  employment     CIP 

piogiani  (Cf  P)  "'ew 

Careers, 


b    Proiect  Build. 


Central  Lahoi 
Council 


District  ot  Columbia     529  m  10  pioiects.  1st  6 
Government  labor.       months  ol  liscal  year 
1968 
Labor  300  to  400  per  year 

(jO 350  tor  fiscal  year  1968 

()o  255  tor  fiscal  year  1968 


Jo  80  trainees  per  6  months 

(now  lecruiling  1st 

cycle). 


Persons  seeking  apnrenticeable    Most  apprenticeablelrades 
trades 


Addr?ss  anrt  phone 

1145  19lhb>l  NW   (fc?9- 
284?) 


General  unemployed 


General  skilled  and  semiskilled  626  Jd  S'. 'ilW  (7.17 

lObS  ODlI"). 

Har,J.co.e  disadvantaged  over       Apprenticeable  and  i.onapp.en-  1816  12th  St  NW   (46. 

18  111  Cardozo  South  ,ind                ticeable  |abs  "'^' 

Anacostia-Congress  Heights.                 f,um,in  service  agencies.  1000  U  St  NW  (.V. 

.luie  .1  <■«!•>  j^^  imcklayiiig.  paiwhang- 

mg,  sheet  mel.il  work. 


Pljcen, 


programs 


Administration 


Financing 


1    t'oncenlMlort  employmeni  CEP 

l.nogr.im      (CLP)-  lobs 

now. 

-'    Cuncenfrdle-i  -.•nMiloynient  CEP 

pngiam(CtP)     Federal 

t'liiiilovi'i-^nt 

3  i.eighboinnodNouth  Corps  United  PLinnmB 

,,,vr,  oieanizaliun 

<  '^^''  (UPO). 

4  ctfenriei     i  f-h.nhilitation  ORP.    - 

project  (URP) 

■j.  Veterans     s'tms    pinji.im     ML 

(VAP) 

6.  NeighborhoQicenter.  ''""'''■"■,''';?ccc 

LuunciL  USES, 

Pmie.  inc 

Faiichilri-Hiller 

Corp,.  MICCO. 

Board  ol  Trade, 


Labor 


.00. 


7,  Pride   - 
S,  rairniicco 


.do 

OEO...         ...    . 

UL.,     --, 

Cnntr.il  Lohor 
Council,  USES. 
,  Labor 


Placements 

l,ti00tui  t-scal  vear  1368. 
450  lor  liscal  yesi  '968 
. .  3,400  cuitani 


125  )ons  and  50  traiiiing 
placements  since 
!i  ne  1.  i967 

80  since  Oct   1.  1%7 


Target  population 


Type  ot  work 


Artdiess  and  |)lioiie 


underemployed     m     Car  I..ZO-    0';?„^' '''l^^f^^rifmat-'ii^  "'?«l")''H3T'Jvan..ah 
l^'ls^e^.M.  Anacostia-Lon-       Gove-    nen.  and  p.ivat.  ^),  ^^^^^  ^,,,,,^ 

jiess  heights  skilled  md  semiskilled  |ot>s  n.  Do 

Governineiil 


Higli  '..chool  and  dropouts 


Filing  and  clerical,  mesienger    1405  tVI  St  IiW.  (659- 
service,  landscaping.  ''*'• 


Persons  on  bond  pending  Piose-    General  skilled  and  semiskilled    ^inihSt   .,'W.<737- 


1,050  cui  rent 


Government  con-  SSU  niammum  (now  n- 


Lutiaii 
Hetuining  Ijegin  veterans 
General  unemployed 
Teenagers 
General  unemployed 


work. 
.    do 
do 
Cleanup  and  lat  er.iiiication 


9.  Part-time  labs 


tracts 
Board  of  Trade 


cruiling). 


626  Jd  SI   I.W  (737 

WW) 
1148;ihSt   NW  (433- 

.'27  J> 
1536  list  NW  (483- 
1900) 
Manulaclure  ol  wooden  loading    59  M  SI   NE  (347  6113), 
plalloims  101  Department  ul 
Delense                                                  u  t.      w  i^l  >- 
Needy  students  r.ttaste-n.  Dun-    Semiskilled  ,«bs  with  area  p.i-     15  B  K  S,  ,.w  (ST  . 
hai      and     Roosevelt     High        vale  employers.                            ""' 
Scnools. 


Special  li.iining,  counseling, 
placement,  and  on-theioD 


Administration 


Financing 


Enrollees 


T. II get  ponulalion 


Typeol  tianiing 


Addiessand  plione 


training  progr.iiiis 


MA   ! 


:,  J,)b  Opiiortunity  v'.'eek. 
3.  Prep  clubs  


Institute  ol 
Computet  T4Ch. 


Bo.'iid  cf  Trade 
do 


Labor 

Board  ot  Trade 
do 


360  trainees  in  18-inonth    "Hardest  ol  hard  core" 

iieiiod. 


rio  specific  training.  Fmphasis       .'6"'' V"?"n'»  «^e  '<« 
on  eii'Ployient  uiientation  (if  ''!U") 

and  remedial  irJiiiing  m 
leiding.  Mili'ig,  niatli.  etc 
tollowed  by  |ob  and  OIT 


3,500  inter  uiewees 


.",    Job  opportunities  in 
busniessdOBS) 


Board  ol  Trade, 
Northern  Systems 
Co. 


Labor 1.400  in  2-ye3i  period 


,".rea  emnloyers  interview 
high  scnooleis  not  going  to 
col'lBge(Viay  2'l  .'4  fiis  year) 

lectures,  louis.  etc  ,  on  work 
//Olid,  conduct  at  Anacnstia, 
(astern.  Bell  Vocational. 
McKinlHylech. 

Hard-core  unemployables 


placement 

None 


4  months  instdutional  training, 
8  months  0)1  in  culinary, 
autnniechanical  and  buiiding 
trades  (To  open  in  next 
lew  weeks.) 


1616  I.  M  N* 
(ST  i  1535). 


Do. 


Supporii.e  Programs 

1.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA) 

2  Conce.itrated  employment 

program  (CEP) -Health 

service 

3  Concentrated  employment 

program  (CEP)     Day 
care, 

4  Concentiated  emplovment 

l.rogram  (CEP)     Trans- 
portation !:up|iorlive 
service 

5,  '.ational  Business  League 
proiect  (NBL) 

e  Coordinated  I'-wav  express 
transit  service  lor  center 
city  and  subrubaii 
employees. 

7.  Merit  Empkiyment  Train- 
ing Committee. 


Administration 


Financing 


Function 


Addiess  and  Phone 


SBA. 
CEP 

LLP 

CEP. 


Uoy.each  between  lanl   1967  ajid^eb  29.  19B^.oopen  new    13Z1^H;'  "*  C^^^" 

•^^^^  lO'iOUSt  NW  (265- 

2818).  1331  Savannah 


SBA '^^.^^-i^^vfr^r^i^s'^;:!;;:;^?;^.^^^^^^^^ 

,3,,,         p.oviri"  limited  medical  and  .i..tolcaiet,.uCiP^n,ollers..      .. 

child  care  lir  .■.omen  so  tney  can  1  Brl.cipate  m  CEP  programs 


.do. 

.do. 


Provide  ilav  ch 

Provide  rdo-n.ation  and  money  lor  CEP  r-mHees  In  fet  to  |ob  sites. 


St  St  (561-b4'i,) 
Do 


Do. 


Sterling  Institute.. 

Council  cf  Govern- 
r'ents(COG), 
Transit  Commis- 
sion (WMAJC), 
UPO.  USES. 

Board  ot  Trade.... 


r;BL. .--- 

HUD  (approval 
i  ending). 


fJegro  businessm^e 
0 


n  undergo  short,  intensive  rourses  m 


now  to  tap  lousiness  and  organua-    Z650\irginia  Ave   tiW 


(333  ?iJlU). 


tional  talents  ot  ghetto  cwellers  .  r„i.prs  to  suburban  worksites  and  return    1251  Connecticut  Ave. 

^^^j^^  ti:^:^:z:'^::^:^^-'  i^tf  s;:::;,;:^':;  r^^^:^"tcted  .h.  spnng,. 


Commerce... Aims  a 


t  getting  comm.tme-t' 


;  rivate  businesses  t,:j  hue 


help  coordinate  iob-retention  and  employer-etucation  programs 


a^a-tagpl  ;  etsons  and     lol'i  I"  St   NW  (ST  3- 
i53-J) 


Baltimore  News  American  and  President 
Johnson's  Momentous  Decision 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr    FALLON.   Mr.   Speaker,   WUUam 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  has  stated  in  the 


Baltimore  'News  American  what  ha,s  be- 
come evident  to  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans- President  Johnson's  dramatic  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection  made  him  a 
-towering  figure  whose  .statesmanship, 
courage,  nobility,  and  sincerity  now  are 
beyond  all  challenge." 

The  decision  was  made  to  promote  na- 
tional unity  in  a  divided  nation  and  binng 
peace  to  a  war-torn  Asia. 

Partisan  politics  would  otherwise  have 


swirled  around  the  Presidency,  further 
dividing  an  already  troubled  country. 
Peace  overtures  otherwise  would  have 
continued  to  be  attacked  a-s  pohtically 
inspired  Pleas  for  unity  would  nave  been 
assailed  as  !>artisan  maneuvering.  Thus_ 
the  President  decided,  took  ix)litics  out  ot 
his  Presidency. 

Now  the  President's  dedicated  elTorls 
toward  peace  are  accepted,  as  they  al- 
wavs  should  have  been,  as  sincere  efforts 
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to  end  a  cruel  war.  Now  the  Pres  dent's 
calls  for  an  end  to  division  are  accepted 
as  calls  for  a  national  commitment  to 
shared  goals  of  social  justice  and  peace. 
The  President  has  raised  a  standard  of 
self-sacrifice  to  country  which  can  be  a 
beacon  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Hearst  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
most  Americans  in  concluding  that  his- 
tory will  judge  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a 
••great  President,  a  great  patriot,  and  a 
great  human  being." 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  article  in  the 
Baltimore  News  American  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.: 

L.   B.   J.   SHOWS   Way   to   Statemanship 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  i 
MONTEGO  BAY.  JAMAICA.  April  4.— President 
Johnson's  historic  speech  .md  its  vast  po- 
t-nMal  effects  have  had  the  same  electric 
effpct  in  this  sleepy  island  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  After  the  flrst  stunning  impact  of 
the  news  speculat.on  on  what  may  happen 
as  a  result  has  dominated  conversation  al- 
most completely. 

As  one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  at- 
tending the  hemispheric  conferer.ee  ol  the 
Inter-Amecican  Press  .Association,  it  has  been 
espsciallv  -interesting  to  :re  to  note  the 
major  reaction  of  my  f-^llow  news  executives- 
Almost  unanimously  they  express  the 
opinion  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  renounc- 
ing his  claim  to  another  term  in  the  White 
House,  has  ch.-'nged  his  ima^e  overnight. 

Overnight  by  his  masjniftcant  act  of  self- 
s-icntlce  m  the  cause  of  his  nation's  unity 
and  world  peace,  the  President  has  been 
transformed  into  a  :-)wer.nE  ilgure  whose 
statesmanship,  cour.ige.  nobihty  and  sincer- 
ity now  are  beyond  all  chaUent;e. 

The  tran.^form.ition  lias  happened  even 
though  the  P.-esidenfs  purposes  may  not  be 
achieved  by  uis  action  Thus  there  is  stiU 
wide  division  in  the  United  States,  both  over 
the  war  and  between  l;he  black  and  white 
races  And  certainly  the  chance  of  achievm:; 
an  early  peace  m  Vietnam  still  cannot  be 
rated  too  high. 

In  any  event,  once  and  for  all.  Mr.  John- 
son has'dramaticallv  closed  what  his  critics 
refer  to  as  his  ■credibility  gap."  For  my 
part — as  readers  of  th.s  column  well  know — 
I  never  believed  there  was  any  such  gap. 

What  was  called  a  "credlbUlty  gap"  re- 
sulted simply  because  the  President  played 
his  high-stakes  games  the  way  they  always 
have  been  played  in  Texas— and  in  W.ash- 
ington.  The  lirst  rule  is  never  to  tip  your 
whole  hand,  to  keep  open  .is  many  .iptions 
as  po-sible. 

I-  is  the  prudent  way  to  operate  but  un- 
fortunatelv.  as  has  been  seen,  it  can  give 
rise  to  unfair  charges  of  deviousness  .■.nd  lack 
of  candor. 

There  is  a  deep  personal  tragedy  Involved 
m  Mr  Johnson'5  decision  to  reject  another 
term  m  oifice.  It  is  hard  even  to  im.iyme  the 
anguish  he  unquestionably  sutfered  m  con- 
cluding that  all  his  efforts— as  progressive. 
correct  and  patriotic  as  they  have  been — 
seemed  doomed  to  hopeless  misunderstand- 
ing and  were  a  cause  of  the  division  he  so 
deplored. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  course 
which  has  led  the  President  to  end  his  po- 
litical career  after  37  years  of  public  service 
is  a  course  set  long  before  he  took  over  the 
White   House   in   November   of    1963. 

As  a  protege  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  run  up  a  record  of  social  legisla- 
tion rivaled  only  by  FDR  himself  and  cer- 
tainly not  exceeded  by  him.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  Johnson  career  that  this  fact 
is  not  acknowledged  or  appreciated  by  many 
or  the  critics  who  urged  passage  of  the  social 
legislation  he  sponsored. 
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It  seems  that  any  leader  cast  in  the  mold 
of  a  -common  man"  automatically  is  incapa- 
ble of  pleasing  our  so-called  intellectuals. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  followed  another  trail 
blazed  bv  his  New  Deal  mentor.  This  was  our 
national  policy.  In  effect  ever  since  World 
War  II,  to  resist  aggression  wherever  it  hap- 
pens. 

It  is  another  irony  that  this  policy  is  clear- 
ly understood  by  a  lot  of  people  when  it 
.ipplies  to  Europe,  but  not  by  the  same  people 
wluMi  it  applies  to  Asia.  Despite  all  his  efforts, 
the  President  has  been  unable  to  convince 
these   people   that   there  Is  no  difference. 

Because  of  his  long-proven  convictions,  it 
must  be  .i.ssumed  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  no 
thought  whatever  of  abandoning  our  antl- 
.iggresslon  policy  or  deserting  free  people  in 
their  battle  against  would-be  tyrants. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  he  has  never 
swerved  m  lollowlng  the  course  he  thought 
ijpst  for  his  country  and  he  followed  it  to  its 
ultimate,  self-sacrificing  conclusion  in  his 
speech   last  Sunday  night. 

Perhaps  -he  ovgest  political  .-peculation 
which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Presi- 
dent".'^ speech  involves  the  course  of  the  war. 
Wh.it  will  happen  if  Mr,  Johnson  somehow  Is 
.ible  to  priKluce  peace  m  Vietnam  in  the  next 
lew  months.' 

The  con\lctlon  here  is  that  if  this  h.ippens 
the  Democratic  convention  m  Chicago  will 
seek  ic)  iu)min:ite  liim  for  re-election  by  ac- 
cl.imaiion  And  there  i.s  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  would  happen. 

Whether  the  Pre.  ident  would  then  accept 
is  iiijther  matter.  I  have  Ltrave  doubts  that 
he  would.  The  utter  sincerity  of  his  decision 
"not  to  accept"  re-nomination  is  self-evident 
■n  the  personal  .it-  ny  which  produced  that 
dccibion. 

Beyond  that  Mr  Johnson  has  already  had 
;;11  the  trappings  of  power  and  in  themselves 
they  hold  nothing  new.  He  has  seen  his 
daugiiters  m.irried  while  in  the  White  House 
and  nuw  is  a  ^'randfather.  It  would  not  be 
human  not  to  look  torward  to  honorable 
retirement  with  his  charming  wife  on  the 
Texas  r.inch  he  l^.ves  so  much. 

Therefore,  e'.en  if  .mother  term  is  offered 
to  him  under  the  circumstances  cited.  I  think 
the  President  will  have  had  more  than 
cn.iugh  [if  that  Job  ijy  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  John;on's  "irrevoc.ible"  decision  to 
return  to  private  life  means  that  a  tremen- 
dous burden  -.vUl  be  passed  on  to  some  other 
man  next  J.tnuary.  That  man  could  be  Sen. 
Robert  P  Kennedy.  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy. 
ir  oo'sibly  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
It  I'-uuld  be  Rlcaurd  Nixon  (obviously  the  No. 
1  Republican  c.tndidate  at  this  tlmel,  or  it 
just  iniitnt  still  be  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  or 
some  other  GOP  long  shot. 

Whoever  wins  w.ll  have  to  be  .ible  to  dem- 
on: trate  to  the  American  people — all  o: 
tiiem— that  their  home  front  problems  are 
being  solved,  and  simultaneously  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  this  nation  will 
never  accept  a  dishonorable  peace. 

Whoe\ei  wins,  .md  whatever  happens  in 
the  future,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
\  erdict  of  history — that  Lyndon  B,  Johnson 
wi~  a  itreat  President,  a  gre.it  patriot,  and  a 
gre.t  human  being. 
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JUSTICE— A  Program  To  Employ  Minor- 
ity Group  Members  in  the  Construction 
Trades 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
78th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
gressive labor  and  industry  leaders  :n 
Buffalo,  combining  their  efforts  with 
minority  group  representatives,  have  de- 
vised a  new  and  unique  program  to  re- 
cruit and  train  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable minority  group  members  as 
journeymen  in  the  construction  trades. 
The  program.  JUSTICE — journeymen 
under  specific  training  in  construction 
employment— implements  a  policy  long 
espoused  by  the  Federal  Government- 
employment  of  more  minority  members 
in  the  construction  trades. 

For  the  past  several  weeks.  Bob  Logan. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Employers  Association: 
Charles  Pillard.  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil: and  Dr.  Allan  Bush,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Opportunities  Development 
Corp..  representing  the  minority  uroups. 
have  been  consultinu  with  U.S.  Labor 
Department  officials  on  "^unding  for  the 
program.  I  have  received  assurances 
from  a  Department  official  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  funded,  hopefully  by  the 
middle  of  April.  My  congratulations  to 
Messrs.  Logan  and  Pillard  and  Dr.  Bush 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Additional  information  about  the  pro- 
gram is  in  the  following  article  by  Ed 
Kelly  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express: 
Labor    Comment:    New    BrFFALO    Job    Plan 
MEANS  What  It  Says — JUSTICE 
(By  Ed  Kelly) 
The  made-ln-Buffalo  plan  to  recruit  and 
train  minority  group  members  as  journey- 
men  workers   in   the   construction   industry 
is  even  more  unique  than  it  first  appears. 

Not  only  is  the  venture  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  but  It  also 
represents — locally,  at  least— two  other 
"firsts."  each  a  major  breakthrough  in  hide- 
bound policies  and  traditions  which  have  ex- 
isted In  the  industry  for  decades. 

To  make  possible  Project  JUSTICE— Jour- 
neymen Under  Specific  Training  in  Construc- 
tion Employment — both  this  area's  contrac- 
tors and  building  trades  unions  had  to  make 
massive  concessions  in  positions  to  which 
they've  steadfastly  clung. 

Specifically,  Project  JUSTICE — once  Im- 
jilemented — will  mark  the  nrst  time  that 
local  contractors  have  employed  and  paid 
unqualified  workers  while  the  latter  are  at- 
tempting to  learn  how  to  perform  their 
jobs. 

And  Project  JUSTICE  also  will  mark  the 
first  time  that  union  men  in  the  construction 
field  have  agreed  to  work  side  by  side  with 
non-union  men  who  are  receiving  all  wages, 
fringe  benefits  and  other  protections  af- 
forded by  the  contracts  negotiated  between 
the  building  trades  unions  and  contractors. 

To  clear  the  way  for  a  program  as  ambi- 
tious and  as  pioneering  as  this,  it's  obvious 
that  a  great  many  people — within  manage- 
ment and  labor— had  to  do  a  vital  job  of  sell- 
ing their  colleagues  on  the  necessity  for  and 
the  long-range  benefits  of  such  a  radically 
new  approach. 

Much  credit,  therefore,  belongs  to  Bob  Lo- 
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gan.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Employers  Association, 
and  to  his  opposite  number  on  the  union  side 
of  the  table,  Charley  Pillard.  president  of 
the  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Council 
of  Buffalo  k.  Vicinity  (AFL-CIO). 

Too,  congratulations  must  go  to  Dr.  Allan 
Bush,  executive  director  of  the  Opportunities 
Development  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  educational 
group  made  up  of  representatives  of  civil 
rights  and  community  groups,  and  the 
Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  task  of  explaining  the  project  to,  and 
insuring  cooperation  among,  the  great  di- 
versity of  minority  group  organizations,  was 
undoiibtedly  as  taxing  and  often  as  delicate 
as  the  efforts  of  Logan  and  Pillard  within 
their  own  spheres  of  Influence. 

The  project  has  a  bold,  frontal  approach. 
It  fractures  some  old  traditions,  slashes  red 
t.ipe.  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  things. 

For  one.  it's  aimed  directly  at  those  who — 
according  to  many  minority  spokesmen — are 
most  in  need  of  assistance  and  opportunity: 
Well-motivated  men  who  have  head-of-the- 
famlly  responsibility,  little  mechanical  ex- 
perience and  who  are  too  old  to  learn  a  trade 
through  normal  apprenticeship-training 
channels. 

For  another.  JUSTICE  challenges  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  finally  Implement  poli- 
cies it's  been  espousing  for  years  in  the  In- 
dustry. Washington,  pressing  for  more  op- 
portunities for  minority  members,  has  been 
calling  for  affirmative  action  programs  in  the 
construction  industry.  This  project  Is  such 
action. 

To  be  successful,  however,  it  needs  gov- 
ernment funds — the  task  to  which  Pillard, 
Logan,  Dr.  Bush  et  al  have  now  committed 
their  persuasive  powers. 

Project  JUSTICE  would  give  potential  Jour- 
neymen-trainees 27  hours  of  paid  orienta- 
tion training  and  54  hours  of  paid  specific 
craft  training,  capped  by  20  weeks  (at  about 
40  hours  a  week)  on-the-job  training  at  the 
regular  pay  rate  for  Journeymen  in  that 
craft. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  the  Journeyman- 
trainee  passes  a  qualification  exam,  he's  ad- 
mitted to  the  craft  as  a  fuU-fiedged  Journey- 
man. Only  then  does  he  Join  the  union  which 
has  Jurisdiction  within  his  craft. 

To  make  Project  JUSTICE  work,  employers 
and  unions— assisted  by  the  Opportunities 
Development  Corp. — had  to  do  nothing  less 
than  substantially  amend  the  status  quo. 

That  they're  willing  to  do  so  merits  a  com- 
munity salute  and  offers  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem of  minority  opportunity  In  construction 
may  be  solved  more  quickly  and  amicably 
than  anyone  dared  hope  a  year  ago. 


Violence  in  the  Streets  Has  Nothing  To  Do 
With  Civil  Rights 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  of  cities  all  over  the 
country  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
rights.  Any  attempt  to  so  rationalize  the 
outrages  we  have  seen  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  few  days  just  would  not 
wash,  as  pointed  out  by  State  Senator 
Charles  Chew,  a  Neero  and  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  in  a 
story  appearing  in  the  April  9  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  place  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  the  following:  An 
article  by  George  S.  Schuyler,  prominent 
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Negro  columnist.  "A  Cool  Appraisal  of 
King,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  8 
edition  of  the  Chicago  American.  An  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
April  8  edition.  "Violence  Mocks  Dr. 
King."  and.  finally,  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  from  a  Negro 
citizen  of  Chicago  who  presents  some 
food  for  thought  that  all  of  us,  black  and 
white,  should  ponder  and  then  follow  by 
constructive  thoughts  and  actions  in  our 
everyday  activities: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1968) 
Be  Tough  on  Looters.  Negro  Leader  Urges 
(By  Edward  Schrelberl 
State  Sen.  Charles  Chew  (D.  Chicago) 
called  yesterday  for  .'stepped  up  police  iiction 
against  looters,  whom  Chew  described  as 
■'thieves  in  hiding"  who  represent  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  Negro  commtniity. 

•The  people  who  did  the  looting  and  are 
now  in  hiding  are  thieves  all  around  and 
would  use  anv  measure  in  their  secret  de- 
sire, which  is  to  steal,"  Chew  told  City  hall 
reporters. 

■The  police  department  should  be  aware 
that  decent  citizens.  I  mean  the  Negroes  in 
Chicago  that  have  tried  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  growth  of  the  city  would  sup- 
port police  action  in  a  'get  tough'  policy.  This 
is  what  is  needed.  The  thugs  and- looters  don't 
m.ake  up  one  per  cent  of  the  Negro  people." 

AMAZED    AT     RESTRAINT 

Chew  said  he  was  astounded  when  he  saw- 
looters  carrying  out  goods  from  dest roved 
btiildings  over  the  week-end  and  then  faw 
the  restraint  by  the  police  in  interfering. 

He  said  he  could  understand  that  the  po- 
lice department  was  trying  to  eliminate  the 
possible  spark  that  might  have  come  from 
mass  arrests,  but  he  said  the  people  who  have 
had  businesses  In  these  areas  for  years 
.shouldn't  have  them  destroyed. 

Chew  said  he  believes  the  mayor  and  police 
department  were  lax  in  the  immediate  appre- 
hension of  looters. 

NEGROES    LOSE,    HE    SAYS 

•I  would  like  to  see  the  law  enforced  at 
all  costs,  and  I  don't  care  wliose  toes  are 
stepped  on.  "  said  Chew.  "The  only  people  who 
lose  thru  this  destruction  are  the  Negro 
people." 

Chew  said  he  made  the  same  statements 
Sunday  m  an  ;-.ppearance  before  the  congre- 
gationof  the  Greater  St.  John  Baptist  church, 
4821  Michigan  av..  and  they  were  met  with 
approval   from   the  congregation. 

(From  the  Chicago  American.  Apr.  8.   15G8| 

A  Cool  Appraisal  of  King 

1  By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

New  York. — The  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Klnc  Jr.  tragically  empha- 
sizes again  the  fact  that  "militant  non- 
violence" always  ends  violently. 

Countless  mass  demonstrations,  which 
started  to  advance  a  izood  cause,  have  ended 
In  clashes  with  police.  lootine,  vandalism,  and 
'Killing,  rsthcr  than  the  cood  will  and  under- 
standing intended. 

Behavlorlsts  long  have  known  that,  the 
lamer  the  assemblage,  the  lower  the  mass 
i^f^lliiTpnce.  .ind  '!io  ureater  likelihood  liys- 
teria  will  result. 

It  was  Dr.  King's  determination  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  an  ordinary  labor  dis- 
pute by  his  charismatic  presence  that  led 
him  to"  Memphis,  doubtless  at  the  behest  of 
associates  there,  and  exacerbated  an  already 
dangerous  situation.  The  recent  rioting, 
vandalism,  and  casualties  were  a  direct  result 
;.r.d  Ti^pre  would  prcbablv  have  been  more  of 
the  same  had  he  led  another  demonstration. 

Labor  disputes  should  be  handled  by  of- 
ficials of  the  AFI^-CIO  and  the  employers 
concerned,  and  not  by  demagogic  outsiders 
■ftith  appeals  to  racial  passion. 
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EVEN  GANDHI  LACKED  CONTROL 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  King's  Idol, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  jireaclied  nonviolence, 
on  several  occasions  had  to  call  off  his  drives 
and  go  Into  seclusion  until  his  millions  i.f 
iidherer.ts  liad  cooled  I'ff  and  cured  the 
wounds  received  from  battling  police  who 
were  dedicated,  there  as  here,  to  preserving 
law  and  order,  and  upholding  the  rights  of 
others  not  involved  in  the  struugle. 

From  Dr.  King's  original  effort,  the  Mont- 
gomery improvement  association's  bus  boy- 
cott, he  tontrlbuted  little  to  the  solutiim 
of  the  touchy  problems  of  race  relations  in 
the  United  SUtes.  If  these  problems  are  to 
be  .olved.  it  mu.st  be  m  moderation  and 
tlirough  innumer..ble  compromises  rather 
than  liy  the  u.se  if  abra.slve  tactics  'hat  i>ro- 
duce  irritation  and  ill  will  rather  than  un- 
derstanding ,ind  f  ooi)er,-ition 

Wherever  the  Negro  lives,  lie  prospers  only 
lo  the  ext,ent  that  he  has  the  good  ■will, 
tolerance,  .md  acceptance  I'f  his  white  neigh- 
bors and  fello'w-workers  Tlils  Is  necessarily 
u  slow  i^rooess.  when  trying  lo  maintain  the 
most  delicate  balance,  it  cannot  l>e  speeded 
bv  razzle-dazzle  action  which  brings  reac- 
tion. As  President  Elsenhower  said:  This  is 
a  matter  of  education. 

Because  Dr.  King  believed  he  was  right 
:ind  had  Holy  Writ  behind  him.  he  persisted, 
even  to   the  point  of  Irresponsibility. 

HIS    (  HIl-AOO    ACTIVITIES 

It  merely  l;;cre:ised  apprehension,  exasper- 
ation, and  trustratlon  in  Chicago  and  en- 
virons when  Dr.  King  and  his  Janizaries 
Ijoldly  marched  in.  painted  "end  slums"  all 
over  a  section  of  the  city,  took  over  one  land- 
lord's jvroperty  lor  rent  collection  and  reno- 
vation without  ;x?rmlsslon,  and  led  parades 
tliru  all-white  neighborhoods  where  the 
marchers  only  escaped  severe  casualties  be- 
cause i>f  the  vigilance  of  the  much-maligned 
poller 

Because  of  Dr.  Klne's  stubbornness— or.  if 
you  [irefer.  extreme  dedication— the  Blr- 
inlngham  s-hambles  was  unavoidable.  Warned 
by  resporuslble  Necro  leaders  not  to  visit  the 
city;  told  that  they  had  the  situation  in 
hand  as  much  as  it  could  be,  he  and  his 
staff  -A-ent  there  Just  the  same.  This  per- 
.-istence.  .aided  by  the  atmosphere  or  mob- 
inlndedness  among  colored  and  white,  led 
directlv  to  'he  deplorable  events  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Similarlv,  the  troubles  in  St.  Augustine, 
Fla..  were  deliberately  provoked,  and  to  this 
day  nobodv  knows  what  was  trained  by  It  To 
be'sure.  there  was  a  v.ist  upror.r  in  the  press. 
r:idlo.  and  television,  there  were  threats  and 
lalllncs.  but  :io  one  in  St.  Aueustlne  can 
say  todav  what  help  it  was  to  race  relations— 
except  for  more  .speaking  engagements  for 
Dr.  King. 

There  '.vas  ;:n  increaslncly  ■widespread 
belief  among  .sober-minded  .Americans  that 
Dr.  KIne  w.as.  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate 
or  unwise  m  the  choice  of  his  associates  and 
advisers.  Tliey  were  largely  of  the  left-wing 
varletv. 

MIXING    RIGHTS    AND    W.fR 

Added  to  these  were  the  Vletnlk  peaee 
forces  headed  bv  Dr.  Spook  and  .in  assort- 
ment vt  Hanoi-lovers  who  influenced  Dr. 
King  to  lend  his  indorsement  and  Influence 
to  Clements  iitimlcal  to  the  best  interests  of 
The  United  St.ates.  and  even  to  allowing  Mrs. 
Xing  to  accompany  a  delegation  of  women 
to  the  Ho  Chi  MInh  capital. 

Moderate  (  reanlzatlons.  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  National  Urban 
league  warned  .against  tying  the  civil  rights 
movement  to  the  so-called  peace  movement, 
but  Dr.  King  persisted  stubbornly,  even  giv- 
ing leave  to  one  of  his  associates,  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel,  to  help  oreanlze  the  peacenik 
demonstrations  In  New  York's  Central  park 
and  in  United  Nations  plaza,  where  King 
spoke  and  American  fiags  were  burned. 
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In  short,  as  Dr.  King's  influence  waxed,  his 
Judgment  seems  to  have  waned.  No  more  was 
said  about  praying  en  masse  for  white  folk 
but  there  was"  much  talk  about  civil  dis- 
obedience and  defiance  of  the  power.s-that- 

be. 

Dr  King  was  talented  and  adroit.  He  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  words  and  he  evidently 
was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  improving 
race  relations.  It  was  the  methods  he  used 
which,  considering  the  high  emotionalism 
which  surrounded  his  goals,  were  objecrion- 
able.  There  are  too  many  half-witted, 
criminally  Inclined  people  in  our  population 
whose  expectations  have  to  be  kept  in  check; 
they  provide  the  fuel  for  great  social  con- 
flagrations. This  becomes  truer  every  day 
as  our  population  soars  and  nur  society  be- 
comes more  complex 

WILL    THEY    USE    CAUTION' 

What  will  the  followers  of  Dr.  Kuig  do  n.iw 
that  he  has  gone?  We  already  have  seen  what 
has  happened  in  the  wake  of  news  of  his 
assassination,  with  a  spate  of  vandal istic 
orgies  across  the  country.  Will  those  sub- 
leaders  of  the  departed  di.sciple  of  Gandhi 
drop  the  policies  and  tactics  that  gamed  him 
world  face  and  chart  a  new  cour-^e.' 

Will  they  call  off  the  scheduled  ma.ss  dem- 
onstratloix  of  3.000-odd  trained  "invaders" 
of  Wasluugton,  and  wait  until  tilings  cool 
down.'  Or  will  they  continue  to  court  dis- 
aster? Tlie  present  temper  of  the  nation 
suggests   need  for  caution. 

The  goal  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  Negroes  is  middle-class  co-exist- 
ence. Millions  have  attained  that  status,  and 
more  are  doing  so  all  the  time.  There  is 
lessening  economic  discrimination  and. 
everywhere  they  w".sh  to  vote,  they  are  doing 
so.  It  will  not  speed  the  process  to  continue 
tactics  of  harassment  and  annoyance,  but 
may  well  cause  retrogression  in  race  relations 
to  the  disadvantage  of  all.  Dr  King,  tragi- 
cally, never  learned  this.  His  followers  had 
better. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  8,  19681 
Violence  Mocks  Dr.  King 
The  violence  in  the  streets  of  Chic.igo  has 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights.  It  desecrat-es 
tae  memory  of  Dr  Martm  Luther  Kine  Jr.. 
who  sought  Justice  througli  nonviolent 
means.  It  worsens  the  lot  of  those  he  sought 
to  lift  up  and  endangers  all  citizens  if  the 
city. 

Looting  is  stealing.  Burning  is  arson.  Snip- 
ing Is  done  with  murderous  intent.  A  thrown 
rock  is  meant  t,o  injure.  Such  criminal  acts 
were  properly  assessed  by  Lt  Gov  Sh.apiro 
as  Insurrection  that  required  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  law. 

Shapiro  is  to  be  commended  for  his  swift 
.iction.  first  in  calling  up  the  Natii.ma:  Guard, 
then  in  requesting  the  assistance  of  feder;U 
Troops,  an  extreme  but  necessary  measure. 
May^)r  Daley  also  acted  wisely  in  setting  a 
curfew  with  stifT  penalties,  in  curtailing 
liquor  sales  and  in  ending  the  sale  of  guns. 
The  police  and  fire  departments  have  done 
a  nasty  job  with  skill  and  diligence  Criminal 
force  simply  must  be  met  with  the  force  of 
law. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  King  was  itself 
a  vicious,  criminal  act.  but  to  use  th.it  death 
as  an  excuse  lor  pillaging  is  a  mockery  of 
what  Dr  Kin^:;  taught  iind  prayod  for.  He 
sought  to  serve  humanity  and  heal  its  sick- 
ness, not  to  rip  up  and  destroy. 

In  February,  he  spoke  in  Atlanta  of  his 
thoughts  of  death  and  the  eulogy  he  would 
choose.  He  said: 

"I  want  you  to  say  that  day  that  I  tried 
to  be  right.  ...  I  want  you  to  be  able  to 
say  that  day  that  I  did  try  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry. I  want  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  day 
that  I  did  try  In  my  life  to  clothe  the 
naked.  .  .  .  And  I  want  you  to  say  that  I 
tried  to  love  and  serve  humanity." 

Dr.  King  spoke  of  a  humanity  both  black 
and  white,  and  he  knew  there  was  sickness 
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on  both  sides  that  cried  for  a  prescription  of 
nonviolent  proeress.  He  certainly  would  have 
deplored  the  fact  that  hundreds  have  been 
left  homeless  by  arsonists'  fires  and  that 
others  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Dr.  King  sought  Jobs  and  homes.  In  Chl- 
ciigo  last  year  he  praised  the  efTorts  being 
made  toward  fair  housing  by  the  Leadership 
Council  for  Metnipolitan  Open  Communities, 
a  group  set  up  aft#r  his  1966  conference  with 
Mavor  Daley.  His  own  Operation  Breadbasket, 
heiided  by  the  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  of  Chicago, 
w.is  a  major  sT.ep  txiwarcl.  jobs  for  his  people 
and  U)ward  the  economic  power  he  wanted 
them  to  have. 

Jobs  do  not  ri^e  from  the  ashes  of  a  charred 
school  A  bullet  doesn't  build  homes.  Every 
.scream  of  agony  and  every  siren  is  tribute 
only  to  the  hate-mongers  and  to  those  who 
are' diredod  by  neitlier  iiaie  nor  love  but 
bv   crlmlu.il   selfishness, 

D;-.  King  had  visions  of  equality  and 
pr  >grpss.  and  in  Chicago  th("^e  visions  are 
being  realized,  if  slowly  and  palnstiiklngly. 
The  torn  West  .side  was  .ind  !,s  !ugh  on  the 
priority  list  of  areas  to  be  helped  with  hous- 
ing ,ind  employment  and  recreation. 

But  those  who  set  neigh birhiu-xls  aflame 
created  a  hell  in  which  they,  and  the  true 
followers  of  Or  King  as  well,  now  must  live 
until  law  .tnd  order  is  restored.  The  time  it 
takps  to  wrest  sanity  from  the  ashe.s  will  be 
f.nip  lost  It  >n\  constructive  efTorts.  The  time 
:t  takes  to  heal  the  divisions  caused  by  vio- 
lence will  posti-jone  by  th.it  much  and  more 
the  work  that  must  be  done  for  Dr.  King's 
oe^ple. 

And  the  delay  will,  in  fact,  be  time  stolen 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  great  m.in's  dreams. 

From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  8,  1968! 
Plea  kor  S.^nity 

I  am  a  Negro,  not  prominently  known  as  a 
politician  or  a  high  government  official.  I  am 
jiLst  a  citizen  who  has  a  hell  of  a  stake  In  this 
coiintrv. 

I  am  moved  to  write  this  letter  because  of 
the  mtirder   of   Dr.   Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

E.ich  American  everywhere  must  help  in 
his  own  sm.ill  way  in  this  situation.  I  do  not 
ine.in  police  or  .government  officials  but  we 
who   comprise   these   United   States. 

At  a  time  such  as  this,  sanity  of  all  the 
200.000,000  Americans  must  prevail.  If  all  of 
us — you.  me  and  the  other  200.000.000  Amer- 
icans will  just  contain  one  wrong  impulse 
and  cast  it  down  the  drain,  -200.000.000  wrong 
impulses  will  never  materialiiie  and  bring 
.ibout  our  country's  downfall. 

There  are  injustices.  I  h.ive  faced  them 
.md  fought  them  by  endeavoring  to  rise 
.ibove  them  and.  mo.n  importantly,  maintain- 
ing my  dignity  of  being  a  man. 

r  wou'.d  like  to  think  of  us  as  being 
optimists,  not  pessimists.  I  would  like  to 
say  our  cup  is  half  full,  not  half  empty. 
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Law  and  Order  First 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  have 
ai^ain  felt  the  need— and  I  think  rightly 
.so — to  remind  'as  that  "The  lesson  of  all 
recent  riots  has  been  that  when  public 
officials  and  the  public  at  large  lean  ever 
backward  in  aii  attempt  to  appease  the 
lawbreakers  their  cities  are  in  deep 
trouble." 

In  the  editorial.  'Law  and  Order  First," 
the  editors  advance  several  points  which 
must  be  considered  and  acted  upon  if  we 


are  to  deal  effectively  and  efTiciently  wiUi 
cilminals.  It  must  be  understood  that,  as 
the  Tribune  stated : 

We  are  not  deiUing  with  the  colored  popu- 
lation but  with  a  minority  of  criminal  scum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  criminals  are 
people,  too.  but  our  concern  shotild  pri- 
marily be  for  the  maintenance  of  riot- 
free  streets. 

I  include  the  editorial,  from  the  April  7, 
1968.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Law  and  Order  First 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  leinpcri/lng  with 
the  lowest  elements  of  crinilunlity  which 
have  defaced  Chicago  and  40  other  cities  with 
ar.'^on.  murder,  as.sault,  looting,  and  sniping. 
The  rioters  here  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
wave  of  sentimentality  and  assumed  guilt 
that  has  swept  the  country  because  a  single 
individual,  presumably  demenied.  gunnnd 
down  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  collective  guilt, 
either  among  white  people  or  black  people. 
Those  who  say  that  every  white  person  shares 
the  guilt  for  the  crime  at  Criminals  must  be 
punished.  Justice  demands  that  lume  of  the 
guilty  escape.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  characteristic  of  criminals 
is  that  they  are  indivlduaks.  not  nations  cr 
races.  They  should  be  punished  for  what 
thev  individually  did. 

The  officials  of  Chicago  are  switu  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  To  do  so.  they  must  eiu- 
plov  all  necessary  force.  No  one  (juestlons 
the  sincerity  of  Mayor  Daley  or  his  deep  de- 
sire for  racial  concord  in  this  city.  But  the 
mayor  conceded  yesterday  that  the  city  nc^t 
only  underre.tcted  at  the  outsv-t  of  the  crisis 
but  that  it  did  not  move  with  sufRclfiit 
speed  He  'nas  taken  action  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

A  curfew  will  be  in  force.  Downstate  ele- 
ments of  the  national  guard  have  been 
called.  A  request  for  federal  trof.ns  is  under 
consideration.  These  steps  would  have  pre- 
vented much  of  the  violence. 

The  lesson  of  all  recf  nt  riots  has  been  th.it 
when  public  officials  and  the  public  at  large 
lean  over  backward  in  an  attempt  to  ap- 
pease the  lawbreakers  their  cities  ar*^  in  deep 
trouble.  If  the  response  is  delayed,  haphaz- 
ard, feeble,  and  tuore  harmful  to  the  innocent 
than  the  guilty,  disaster  results. 

It  is  siliy  to  seek  excuses  in  the  sociological 
argument  that  resistance  and  punishment 
do  not  go  to  "the  causes  of  crime."  .attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  for  example,  says  that 
"in  the  long  run  only  the  elimination  of  the 
I  social]  causes  of  crime  can  make  a  signif- 
icant and  lasting  difference  in  the  incidence 
of  crime."  It  has  been  observed  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  a  fireman  should 
refuse  fire-extinguishing  equipment  on  the 
ground  that  "in  the  long  run  only  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  fire  can  make  a 
significant  and  lasting  difference  in  the 
incidence  of  fire." 

A  true  analysis  of  the  root  cause  of  riots 
is  that  people  commit  crimes  because,  given 
their  condition,  the  desire  for  the  satisfac- 
tion felt  or  sought  prevails  over  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  penalties.  The  cost  of  riots 
to  the  rioters  is  more  easily  and  swiftly 
changed  than  the  conditions  producing  the 
inclination  to  riot. 

Permissive  attitudes,  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where, can  only  lead  to  more  and  worse  riot- 
ing. If  the  whole  guard  Is  needed,  it  should 
be  called  up  at  once  when  trouble  breaks  out 
or  Is  threatened.  If  federal  troops  are  re- 
quired as  reinforcements,  they  shouid  be  re- 
quested without  delay.  A  curfew  should  be 
enforced  the  moment  the  safety  of  the  streets 
and  of  property  Is  threatened.  People  should 
be  kept  off  the  streets. 

Gov.  Romney  of  Michigan.  Mayor  Cava- 
naugh  of  Detroit,  and  President  Johnson 
were   all   blamed   a   year   ago   for   being   m- 
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decisive  and  slow  to  apply  force  In  the  fero- 
cious Detroit  riots.  Friday  the  governor  and 
mavor     profited     from     experience     and     got 
police   and    the    guard    on    the    streets   early 
and  established  order.  As  Mr  C;.\anaugh  .said. 
-We    think    It    IS    bett.T    to    .ncrrcact     tlum 
underreact."  Mavor  Tate  of  Philadelphia  felt 
the  same  wav.  and  his  swlfl  acticui  paid  off. 
Here  in   Chicago   we   ure   not   (a-iling   with 
the  colored  population  but  with   a  minority 
of   c-iminal   scum.   We   believe   that    a   huge 
maioritv  of  both  white  and   black  is  united 
in   concern   for  civil   order.   Chicago,   with   a 
united      front      against      hnvl>reakers       can 
demonstrate  that  it  is  one  city  that  will  not 
tolerate  the  .subversion  of  law  and  order.  We 
hope  Mayor  Dalev  will  not  fall  Into  the  same 
c  tten-ory   as   jjjlnele.ss   and   indecisive   ni.iyors 
who'muffed  early  riot  control  in  such  cities 
as    Los    Aiu-eles    and    Newark.    Chic.tgo    may 
ha\e  to  recall  O    W    Wil.son  to  rest. 're  order 


Criminal    Gangs,    Immune    From    Police 
Action,  Rampaged  in  Capital  City 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRI'SENT.'^TIVES 

Tuc^riaii.  April  9.  19(>S 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tenne.s.sec.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  follow'iiE  the  rerent  outbreak  o) 
violence  and  lawle.ssness  in  the  Nation  .s 
Capital,  declared: 

71,e  onlv  wav  V>  stnp  a  riot  is  by  suprrior 
ffrce  promptlv  applied,  rcganlle.ss  of  the 
cause  I  or  '.vhirh  law  Dr-akers  lelgn  to  be 
rioting. 

This  editorial  emphasizes  that  looters 
and  riot'^rs  used  tlic  tragic  assa.ssination 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  as  an  excus.^ 
to  vanda'.izc.  pilUr.  and  de,stroy  and 
burn. 

Till-  i.*^  an  excellent  editorial  and  be- 
cau'ie  of  its  interest  to  my  colieaaues  and 
the  American  people.  I  place  it  lierewith 
in  the  Rlcord: 

I  From    thf    W..shi:igton    iDC.l    D:ii!v    News, 

Apr.  a.  19681 

While  Washington   BfRNFi> 

If  th?  :;uthor.;>es  persist  in  viewing  these 

riots  prim.-.rilv   m   terms  of  black  v^.  white. 

this  ;»rtaii.ly   threatens  to  be  another  long. 

hot  ,i;mn-cr. 

Here  last  week,  as  in  Det.roit  l-.st  ve.ir, 
officialdom  hesitated  U>  take  charge  when  a 
relitivclv  small  band  of  young  bl.ick  hood- 
lums sacked  .ind  burned  large  sections  of  the 
cppital  Troops  to  re-enforce  beleaguered  po- 
lice were  available  within  a  few  minutes  ride. 
Wren  thev  finallv  arrived  the  'ootmg  was 
St  .pped.  But  the  call  was  delayed  for  fatal 
hours  while  the  criminal  gangs,  believing 
themselves  im-mune  from  restraint,  sjiread 
destruction. 

If  there  was  nnv  good  reason  lor  this  delay, 
bevond  a  hand-wringing  lack  of  decision  in 
high  places,  it  m-jst  have  been  fear  that  this 
was  a  general  Necro  uprising  in  resentment 
against  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Any  such  idea  is  a  gross  libel  on  predomi- 
nately NeTO  Washington  and  on  Negro  cit- 
izens'generallv.  It  is  evidence  of  a  lineerlng. 
uncorscious  race  prejudice  to  which  even 
some  Nerro  spokesmen  are  not  immune — :-.n 
assumption  that  a  black  skin  somehow  sets 
a  person  apart  as  different  in  kind  from  his 
white  neighbors. 

Mugged  the  Negro  bleeds.  Burned  out,  he 
is  homeless.  While  officialdom  fiddled,  our 
citizens,  white  and  black  alike,  were  denied 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  equal  protection  of  the  law  to  whicli  all 
lit'/ens  should  feel  entitled. 

The  luobstors  (•ouldn't  ha\e  c.ired  less 
,,boi.t  Dr.  King,  alive  or  dead  They  violated 
evoiv  decencv  lor  which  he  stood,  .sei/mg 
ni)on  ills  death  as  an  .  xcu.se  to  steal  and 
destrov.  ■rii..se  of  Dr.  King'.s  race  who  sin- 
cerelv'mrurned  him  weren't  out  .screaming 
m  the  streets,  riiey  were  in  church,  il  they 
dared  to  leave  their  homes. 

N„  one  Uenies  gro.ss  injustices  continue  lo 
exist  ..nd  th.it  Negro  slum  dwellers  are  liie 
outstanding  victims.  But  every  bit  of  de- 
struction lessens  the  resources  available  lor 
reform  l>v  just  that  much  The  millions  m 
property  losses  in  one  day  in  Washington  are 
'he  equivalent  of  thou.sands  of  school  teach- 
ers  hundreds  of  homes 

The  ijrime  civil  right  of  .,iiy  citi/.en.  bl.ick 
or  vl.ite  is  serurilv  m  his  life  and  j.roperty. 
Until  this  right  cm  be  established,  the 
,  )i  .T.re  of  eradicating  the  slums  is  dmi 

me  onlv  W..V  to  slop  .,  riot  is  by  superior 
lorce.  i)romntlv  applied,  regardles^s  ..I  the 
cau.se    :or    which    l.iW    breakers    feign    to   be 

rioting. 

This  IS  a  hard  lesson  wliich,  as  exi.ericnre 
here  indicates,  is  yet   '"  be   leirued. 
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Toward  a  Better  Understanding  of 
Urban  America 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF     MISSfll'P.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsdav.  April  9.  19fiS 
Mr   f'URTIS.  Ml .  Sneaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced.    t(^day.    a     resolution    which 
would    e.stabli.sh    a    Joint    Coneres.sioiial 
Conmittee  on  Central  City  Affairs  for 
tlie  i)U!po.>.'»  of  ,>-ynthesizinff  and  lecnm- 
ineniing  action  on  the  vaiious  reports 
and  .studies  which  have  been  made  m  this 
aica    One  of  tlie  tnsks  of  such  a  .lot'it 
(•  Pimittee  would  be  t  >  k  ceu'p  and  irport 
ihf  r'oMT-ri  >s  t)'i  th'^  -c commendations 
',f  f-ir'  Nr.'tionrl  Advis'.;y  rornm:;  ;-ion  on 
•"ivil  Disorders  released  early  last  month. 
Eq'i  ilv   important   would   be   the    'oint 
committer's   responsibility    lo   draw    to- 
letiie-  the  wo' k  wh'ch  h-s  been  d^ne  by 
the  Con-T'-ess  th  ni;sh   its  va  in-   c-'in- 
nrttees    which    'iicced?d    the    Advisory 
Commission's  .study  and  which  to  a  lar-c 
extent  has  been  iiinored  by  that  executive 
Commission, 

Tiie  Subcmmittee  •"",  Urban  .'-vfTairs  of 
the  Joint  Kconrmic  Committee  con- 
d"cted  a  .study  of  urban  problems  becin- 
nuYi  in  August  of  1967  I  liad  the  pnvi- 
leee  of  preparing  a  paper  for  the 
.subcomr-iittee.  "vhich  I  v.'ould  like  to  in- 
.<en  in  tlie  RtroRti  at  this  point: 
Toward  .v  Hettfr  U.NDERSTANni.vd  -  t  U.^.ban 
.•\mf.rica 
iBv  Represent  alive  Thoma.-.  B    Cirtis' l 

TI!F.    TRENDS 

To  'iuestion  and  evaluate  urban  prcb'.eir.s 
and  policies,  it  is  lirst  neces.sary  to  unoer- 
-.t.and  the  undcrlvinc  dvnamics  of  urban  de- 
"velopment.  When  we  first  understand  the 
"lilstorical  and  economic  trends  of  the  city,  we 
can  then  ask  the  more  immediate  questions 
concerning  government  and  particularly  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  on  the  core 
region  of  the  large  city  and  on  the  shape  and 
1  unction  ot  the  core  region  itself. 
History   ,-hows  us  that  the  two  economic 
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iHCtors  of  the  industrial  pow.r  -ouree  and 
nU  labor  supply  have  ■•"■>^'<'^,''";  '  [;^,\^,^, 
,lie  growth  of  the  American  clt>    In    he  late 

8th  century  and  in  the  earliest  part  ,.f  the 
'"th   lenturv    water  as  our  major  source  of 

n  IH  ri"l  power  necessitated  that  the  ml  Is 
'eie.r  waterfalls    In  lact  the  geography 

f  tUls  power  source  not  only  limited  he 
:,reas  where  industry  could  locate,  but  ..so 
limited  the  size  of  the  city  sln<e  ""'>•',/'"■, 
InTlls  in  .  given  area  could  utilize  the  tilling 
.viter  However,  mass  pn>.iuc-i<.n  had  not 
vr-.dlv'  come  into  plav  to  require  the  cn- 
,^.mration  of  ..  m.iss  work  i-ree  m  a  limited 

■'Then  came  steam  and  mass  jiroducilon  and 
,l,e  growth  of  the  high  rise  ellv  «-"■'  ■  ^''f 
new  M.une  of  power  could  be  transported  lo 
,-,.ntr:.ll/ed  industrial  ..rens.  and  labor  aggre- 
•..t'-d  m  those  industrial  centers  to  be  (lose 
•,t  hand  lo  meet  the  needs  of  mass  IT""";'" 
Uon  Centralization  became  paramount  and 
the  maximum  utilization  of  urban  land  was 
essential  for  induslry.  The  result  was  the 
.■reat  ..rehit-etural  m..veineiil  upwrd  .md 
th<»  growth  of  the  high  rl.se  city, 

Mter    Ut20.    however,    tlie    high    rise    clt> 
begun  to  die,  Mertrlcity  and  the  ..'"omob  le 
initiated    the    .iecenlrallzation    of    the    eitv 
Eloctri.  itv  was  a  mobil»  s.,uree  of  pow^r   md 
e    automobile    and    the    hlghwav    provided 
rnobihtv  lor  labor   This  new  mobility  meant 
tu      industry  no  longer  had  to  fight  lor  the 
nreclous  space  In  center  dtv.  but  could  in- 
stead mo.e  out  into  the  .surn.un.Slng  country 
while  electric  cables  would  Kllow  alorig  .sup- 
plving  power  tor  anv   location  -lesired.  And 
n^  familv  through  rural  electrihcat.on.  tele- 
phones, and   highwavs  couKl  d-;  -he  same  in 
'the  pursuit  of  better  living^  Labor  ■'"    '■  >^;[ 
hul  t.(.  live  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  in 
dustrv  since  tt:e  car  could  lake  a  worltn.an  as 
ir  awav   as  40  miles   or  m>.rp   a  day   lo   hi.s 
place  of  work   It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that 
!Vie   onlv    urban    giant    m    this   country    tot 
characterized  by  high  rise  industry  is  the  c    > 
of   I,o,s   Angeles   wliuli    was   largclv   built   up 
alter  IWO 

N,,w  auronteilon  ha.s  caused  an  even  greater 
(livp-r^ions  of  industry  MUf-e  automated  pro- 
auction  processes  are  <  arried  out  most  etli- 
rlentlv  1-.  11.0  n.rawling  one-  and  two-story 
lactorles  not  to  mention  the  ama/mg  devel- 
l.pments  in  new  and  more  llexlble  iorms  of 
transportation  ;.nd  rommunication.  The  l.md 
needed  lor  the  automated  re.ir.plexes  and 
belter  family  living  is  U.und  in  The  sparions 
countrvslde  and  not  In  the  cratr.ped  confines 
r.i  eenier  cltv.  •  nd  the  countrvMde  can  ac- 
,ommotlate  thi.s  expansion  as  ^^^-^'^'f^^'^^l 
advancement  has  continued  t..  dimmish  the 
amounts  of  land  needed  nr  agricultural  and 
:<.rpstrv  purposes 

This"  historical  perspective  leads  lo  ques- 
„ons  which  I  feel  have  been  too  little  ex- 
amined bv  advocates  of  maintaining  or  going 
bickward  to  the  concentrated  core  of  our 
citl-s  It  seems  that  the  historical  trends  are 
in  fact  eolng  awav  from  the  further  "evelop- 
rient  of  the  old  high  rise  core  recion  and  that 
.'dvocates  of  rrsU.rr.tion  of  the  hieh  rise  city 
,re  -.-..rklng  with  -.ested  interests  and  counter 
to  healthv  progress  Indeed,  one  could  make 
the  .stronger  charge  that  thev  .re  the  un- 
vlttme  mouthpieces  of  those  with  a  vested 
interest  in  maintaining  the  outmoded  values 
of  center  citv  property. 

Population  st..tistics  cl.irify  the  trend  to- 
wi'd  ciecentrHlization  isee  chart  U.  BefAeen 
-;50  and  1960.  eight  of  the  10  large.st  cities 
■n  this  countrv  lost  great  numbers  of  peo- 
V'e  vhile  the  surrounding  counties  in  the.r 
•  ret'opolitan  reelons  continued  to  ^row  at  u 
^teadv  r.-itp.  Among  the  15  largest  cities  popu- 
■'it'on  estimates  reveal  that  Cliicaeo.  Detroit. 
B-xltimore  Philadelphia  Cleveland,  md  .-^an 
Francisco  have  decreased  situv.licantly  in  pop- 
r'afor  'ince  1950,  During  this  nerioa.  i:opu- 
I  itlon  fieures  for  their  metrop<v.:t.,n  recions 
.;ave  swelled,  mdicat.ng  the  decentralization 
and  dispersion  ch.aracterlzlng  these  urban 
areas. 
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CHART  I  1 


Ne*  York(  -  '    -  •): 

Wel'o 

City 

Counties 
Chicago  (-  ) 

Metro 

City 

Counties 
Los  5ngele';(  • ): 

Vetro 

City  .   .   .-,-•    - 

Coirif;?5     .,,   

PhiU0elptii3<  -+  =  ->'• 

Metio 

C.ty 

Count'e'i 
Detrot(     ) 

Metro  - 

Cty 

Counties 
Baltimore  (  -) 

Metro   - 

City 

Counties 
Houston  (  •  ) 

Melio 

City 

Counties 
Cleveland  (-  ). 

Metro   . 

Cty 

Counties    .   - 
Wastiington  (-  -=0); 

Metro   -. 

City 

Counties 
<;t  Louis  (-) 

Metro 

City 

Counties 
MiUauVee  (  -  ) 

Metro 

City 

Counties    . 
San  f  rancisco  (-  ) 

Metro 

City 

Counties    . 
Boston  (-) 

Metro 

City 

Counties 
OallaiC  •) 

Meiro 

City 

Counli'S 
New  Orleins(  •  ) 

M  tiO. 

City 

Cou.ities  ■ 

I  Col  1  shOAs  tn»  ponijlation  increaies  between  1950  and 
1%0  col  2  snoAS  the  population  increjses  Det»veea  ;9b0  and 
1%5 

Tt)e  svrnbols   .vith  oacti  city  are  Jescnb-J  a;    'ollo.vs    A 
•■minus"  in  pare  itheses  indicates  a  loss  ii  aopulatiai   or  both 
periods  and  a  •  pus"  1 1  pne  .these;  indicate;  a  gam  r_.  j  p..a- 
lion  tor  both  per,oOs.  «here  there  are  2  sy'r-bois_  the  -^t je  e  s 
to  the  1st  period  and  the  2d  to  the  2d   period,  the  symbol  to 
the  right  of  the  equality  sign  indicates  either  an  overail  joruU- 
tion  increase  or  decline  tor  the  entire  b-year  period. 
Cities  are  listed  in  the  order  oi  ^jouuiatio  ; 
Five  of  the  largest  13  cities— Los  Angeles. 
Houston.      Milwaukee,      Dallas,      and     New 
Orleans— have     registered     population     in- 
creases steadily  for  the  past   17  years    The 
population  gains  within  the  boundaries  of 
these  cities,  however,  actually  maintain  the 
overall  pattern  of  decentralization.  The  aver- 
age density  for  these  five  cities  (combined) 
in  1965  is  4,869  people  per  square  miie.  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Louts,  and  Boston,   each 
of  which  has  lost  over  150,000  people  during 
the   last    17   years,    in    1950   had   an   average 
density    (Combined)     of    15,248    people    per 
square' mile.  Since  these  four  cities  are  losing 
great  numbers  from  within  their  city  bound- 
aries, their  densities  are  now  slightly  lower. 
In   other   words,   cities   with   the   greatest 
density  present  a  pattern  of  people  moving 
from  within  city  boundaries  into  surround- 
ing suburban  counties.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cities  which  are  now  growing  most  rapid- 
ly at  present   have   .i  very  low  density.   Of 
the  expanding  cities,  Los  Angeles  and  Hou- 
ston are  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  (l.e,,  in  square  miles  i   and  Dallas  and 
New  Orleans  rank  fourth  and  fifth,  respec- 
tively. The  area  covered  by  these  cities  teg.. 
Los  Angeles  at  455  square  miles)  means  that 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  cities  can  continue  to  grow  for  some 
time  without  turning  Into  centralized  high 
rise  cities. 

■Sprawr— used  as  a  derogatory  term 
ts  often  ascribed  to  these  expanding  cities, 
A  study  of  the  facts,  however,  reveals  that 
these  cities  are  actually  gaining  in  popula- 
tion becau.se  their  boundaries  are  spread 
out  far  enough  so  that  these  cities  can 
actually  encompass  the  forces  of  urban  dis- 
persion The  advocate  of  metropolitan  con- 
.solidation,  I  might  add.  should  be  very 
pleased  with  this  development. 

Many  people  involved  in  urban  politics 
and  city  planning  have  told  me  that  the 
solution  to  major  urban  problems  lies  In  a 
recentrallzation  and  Intensification  of  people 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  cities,  espe- 
cially our  older  cities.  Not  only  is  this  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  historical  and  eco- 
nomic forces,  but  this  solution  also  con- 
tradict.s  and  frustrates  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  our  urban  citizens — a  desire  to 
live  In  low-density  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, 

A  brief  look  at  Los  Angeles  County,  in  fact, 
supports  my  contention  that  a  majority  of 
urban  residents  choose  to  live  in  low-density 
neighborhoods  as  opposed  to  high-density 
hlgh-rise  .'partments.  Los  Angeles  County  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  In  the 
United  States.  Statistics  published  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Com- 
ml.sslon  reveal  how  the  people  in  this  grow- 
ing region  have  selected  their  homes  .■\s 
of  Janviary  1.  1960,  the  commission  estimated 
that  65  05  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  In 
the  county  were  single-family  units  with 
multiples  totaling  25.05  percent  and  duplexes 
9.45  percent.  Combining  the  single-family 
and  duplex  figures,  we  see  that  74.50  percent 
of  the  dwelling  units  In  Los  Angeles  County 
were  in  low-density  neighborhoods.  In  short, 
m  Los  .Angeles  County,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  In  the  country  and  our  sec- 
ond largest  metropolitan  region,  the  slngle- 
f.amily  residence  has  been  chosen  as  the  basic 
housing  unit  and  the  great  majority  of 
dwellings  are  In  low-density  areas. 

Low  density  requires  urban  decentraliza- 
tion and  dispersion.  In  fact,  since  our  most 
rapidly  growing  metropolitan  regions  are  de- 
centralized and  of  low  density,  I  must  con- 
clude that  our  people  greatly  prefer  low- 
density  living  and  urban  decentralization. 

At  lirst  glance.  New  York  City  does  appear 
10  contr.idict  the  trends  which  I  have  been 
di,=cussing.  Although  New  York  City  did  lose 
109,970  people  during  the  1950's,  It  became 
t;he  only  old  and  crowded  city  In  this  country 
to  gain  population  between  1960  and  1965,  In 
tact,  the  211,ni6-person  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  tirst  hall  of  this  decade  meant 
that  New  York  City  actually  had  an  Increase 
of  slight. y  over  100,000  people  between  1950 
and  1965, 

.\  closer  inspection  of  the  population  sta- 
tistic.^ for  each  of  the  ave  boroughs  shows 
that  New  York,  instead  of  providing  an  ex- 
ception to  the  trends,  actually  reinforces 
them.  Manhattan,  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated borough,  had  a  density  of  89.096  people 
per  square  mile  in  1950.  in  1960  Manhat- 
tan's density  fell  to  77.195  per  square  mile 
and  when  last  recorded  In  1965,  the  density 
■  estimate)  was  down  to  70,955  people  per 
square  mile.  The  a^-tual  population  loss  for 
Manhatt.in  between  1950  and  1960  was 
•261.820  and  .mother  137,281  people  left  Man- 
h.ittaii  between  1960  and  1965. 

Queens  provided  th;'  most  consistent  popu- 
lation increase  with  a  258,729  rise  in  the 
1950-3  and  an  additional  138,422  people 
through  1965.  In  density,  Queens  ranked 
:our:h  among  the  boroughs  with  a  density  of 
13,724  people  per  square  mile  in  1950:  in 
1965,  Queens  was  still  fourth  in  density  with 
17  239  people  per  square  mile. 

New  York  City's  hfth  borough,  Staten  Is- 
l.ind,  actually  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  residential  density  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
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staten  Island  gained  20,436  people  in  the 
l950's.  It  almost  doubled  this  rate  of  Increase 
with  an  additional  38,009  people  moving  onto 
Staten  Island  between  1960  and  1965.  Even 
with  this  increase,  Staten  Island  still  has  a 
density  of  only  4,333  people  per  square  mile, 
compared  to  4.346  people  per  square  mile  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  opening  of  the  Verrazano- 
Narrows  Bridge  is  expected  to  continue  the 
prolifcr.ition  of  low  density  housing  on  Staten 
Island. 

A  study  of  employment  statistics  clari- 
fies the  trend  of  urban  dispersion.  An  analy- 
sis of  40  of  the  largest  SMSA's  (standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas)  In  the  United 
States  reveals  the  rUe  In  employment  In  the 
.suburban  rings  of  these  SMSA's. 

In  1948  only  36  5  percent  of  SMSA  manu- 
facturing employment  was  located  In  the 
suburban  ring.  'This  figure  rose  to  45.6  per- 
cent In  1958.  and  It  is  estimated  that  it  now 
exceeds  50  percent.  As  of  1963.  31.5  percent 
of  SMSA  wholesaling  was  located  in  the  sub- 
urban ring,  while  only  9.5  percent  of  SMSA 
wholesaling  was  in  the  ring  area  In  1948;  47.5 
percent  of  SMSA  retailing  was  In  the  ring 
in  1963  as  compared  to  the  25.3  percent  re- 
tailing figure  for  the  same  area  In  1948.  Fi- 
nally, the  suburban  ring  percentage  of  serv- 
ices'rose  from  17.4  percent  in  1948  to  34  2 
percent  In  1963. 

The  outward  movement  of  population  and 
employment  is  statistically  obvious  and  logi- 
cally irrefutable.  No  matter  what  the  em- 
pirical approach,  the  same  trends  result. 
For  example.  37  out  of  40  cities  have  de- 
clined in  retail  jobs  between  1958  and  1963. 
while  only  27  out  of  40  had  declined  be- 
tween 1948  and  1954.  Parallel  figures  for 
wholesaling  showed  the  decline  spreading 
from  16  to  21  cities,  and  the  parallel  figures 
for  service.'?  showed  employment  declines  in 
services  expanding  from  seven  cities  to  15 
cities. 

Conducting  a  study  of  urban  population 
and  employment.  Harvard  economist.  John 
P.  Kaln.  Independently  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusion  which  completely  con- 
curs with  my  thesis  of  urban  decentraliza- 
tion: 

•First.  I  know  of  no  good  statement  of 
why  these  trends  should  be  reversed.  It  Is  not 
obvious  that  a  reducUon  in  central  area 
employment  and  population  densities  Is  det- 
rimental. The  most  frequently  used  argu- 
ment that  it  is  bad  holds  that  such  dispersal 
jeopardizes  the  tax  base  of  central  cities: 
while  true,  there  are  many  more  stralght- 
for-ward.  and  more  efficient,  ways  of  solving 
the  admittedly  difficult  fiscal  problems  of 
central  cities  than  by  redirecting  metro- 
politan growth.  Attempting  to  reverse  a 
massive,  nationwide  social  and  economic 
movement  d.e,  suburbanization)  strikes  me 
as  the  most  costly— and  least  likely  to  suc- 
ceed—method of  helping  pay  for  needed  cen- 
tral city  .services."  ■ 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  Instead  of  buck- 
.  Ing  the  tide,  we  can  harness  Its  force  for 
the  betterment  and  Improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  metropolitan  America. 

The  new  emphasis  on  homeownershlp  can. 
to  some  degree,  be  interpreted  as  a  response 
to  the  forces  of  low-density  living.  For  In- 
come groups  from  $3,000  to  S6.000  per  year, 
the  new  homeownershlp  approach  would  be 
preferable  to  high  rise  rent-subsidized  apart- 
ments. In  fact,  homeownershlp  legislation 
would  not  only  provide  more  satisfying  liv- 
ing conditions  for  this  lower  Income  group 
in  our  cities,  but  preliminary  research  Indi- 
cates that  homeownershlp  Is  economically 
more  feasible  than  many  of  the  current  rent 
subsidy  and  public  aid  programs. 
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HOMEOWNERSHIP 

To  digress  briefly  from  my  analysis  of  ur- 
ban trends.  I  would  like  to  briefly  analyze 
some  of  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
the  homeownershlp  approach  In  contrast  to 
the  rent  subsidy  and  public  aid  approach. 
Studies  of  programs  in  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
provide  much  of  my  comparative  material. 
According  to  one  of  the  major  Chicago 
rent  management  companies,  aid  recipients 
account  for  almost  85  percent  of  rent  delin- 
quencies. In  a  revealing  study  of  Chicago. 
David  A.  Salter  observes: 

••Those  buildings  in  Lawndale  that  are  un- 
available to  public  aid  recipients  are  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  before  Lawn- 
dale  became  a  slum.  But  buildings  where 
even  a  fraction  of  the  apartments  are  avail- 
able to  aid  recipients  are  terrible  Apartment 
buildings  that  differ  In  rent  from  one  another 
by  as  little  as  $10  a  month  show  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  crucial  factor  seems  to  be  the 
presence  or  absence  of  welfare  recipients — 
people  not  having  paying  Jobs  or  having 
them  Aid  recipients  make  up  between  30  and 
50  percent  of  the  tenants  of  buildings  that 
rent  for  under  $105  monthly.  Tlie  story  Is  al- 
ways the  same.  They  do  not  pay  their  rent 
and  are  destructive, •'  = 

In  mv  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  private  or- 
ganization, the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improve- 
ment Association  of  St,  Louis,  has  already 
successfully  initiated  a  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram, a  small  scale  preview  of  the  National 
Home  Owner.ship  Foundation  The  following 
remark  by  a  staff  member  of  the  Bicentennial 
Improvement  Association  strikes  a  most  In- 
teresting contrast  to  descrlpton  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  aid  recipients: 

•■I  can  say  that  our  experience  as  far  as 
the  families"  go  has  been  excellent.  There  are 
no  school  dropouts  In  our  families.  They  pay 
property  taxes  whereas  before  they  received 
tax  benefits  and  various  aid  programs.  They 
now  have  Jobs  whereas  before  they  did  not. 
The  families  are  living  together  and  main- 
taining their  homes  whereas  before  they  did 
not  live  together  and  had  no  home  to  main- 
tain. " 

A  report  from  the  Bicentennial  Improve- 
ment Association  further  amplifies  Us  rec- 
ord of  success: 

"Since  1963,  over  40  families  have  been 
placed  in  rehabilitated  homes  within  the 
boundaries  noted.  These  families  are  paying 
for  the  homes  with  wages  earned  from  Jobs 
m  local  industry.  In  the  2  years  since  the  first 
family  was  placed,  only  two  payments  have 
been  late  and  none  have  become  delinquent. 
The  same  Is  true  for  utility  bills  and  other 
basic  costs  of  running  a  household."" 

Successful  private  homeownershlp  pro- 
grams are  also  in  operation  in  Philadelphia 
and  Indianapolis.  The  final  step  that  remains 
to  be  taken  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlirough  Federal  legislation  removing 
the  impediments  it  presently  ignores  in  Its 
tax  laws,  work  and  welfare  programs  against 
homeownershlp.  it  would  become  possible  for 
privately  managed  and  locally  controlled 
homeownershlp  programs  to  be  successfully 
promulgated  throughout  the  United  States. 
Possibly  m  a  mild  way  additional  Federal 
legislation  other  than  just  removing  serious 
impediments  could  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nonprofit  foundation  which  would 


^  David  A.  Salter,  •West  Side  Story:  Home 
Is  Where  the  Welfare  Check  Comes,"  The  New 
Republic  (July  2.  1966).  p.  17. 

■  Personal  letter  from  staff  member  of  the 
Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Association 
during  summer  of  1967;  also  refer  Congres- 
sional Record:  vol.  113.  pt.  8.  p.  10382. 

'  Report  from  The  Bicentennial  Civic  Im- 
provement Corporation  (.August  3.  1966), 
p.  9. 


raise  private  funds  through  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment debentures.  These  funds  will  be 
made  available  for  low-Interest  mortgages  to 
assist  low-income  families  In  acquiring  equi- 
ty in  their  homes.  The  foundation  would 
operate  at  very  low  Government  expense  and 
control  Furthermore,  its  three  pillars  of 
emphasizing  Individual  development,  maxi- 
mizing utilization  of  private  resources,  and 
minimizing  the  role  of  Government  tower 
above  the  morass  of  confusion  and  Ineffi- 
ciency which  characterizes  the  old  generally 
discredited  high  rise  public  housing  and 
the  present  urban  renewal  programs  and 
their  accompanying  antlpoverty  projects 

In  fact  -positive'-  and  'negative"  are  two 
words  which  succinctly  capture  the  differ- 
ence between  the  homeowner.shlp  approach 
and  much  of  the  present  public  aid  and  rent 
subsidy  approach.  The  homeownershlp  plan 
comprises  an  interrelationship  of  various  in- 
centives. Tied  into  the  plan  are  Job  train- 
ing, job  location,  and  education  programs 
which  will  increase  the  possibilities  and  pros- 
pects for  enduring  homeownershlp  The 
homeownershlp  approach  also  offers  such 
positive  incentives  as  allowing  the  home 
buyer  to  contribute  his  own  labor  as  equity 
in  his  home. 

Related  welfare  and  social  security  legis- 
lation can  effectively  augment  the  home- 
ownership  approach.  At  the  present  time  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  the  old-age 
assistance  procrams  appear  to  be  biased 
against  homeownershlp  Most  -S'-ates  do  not 
provide  that  welfare  can  be  used  lor  capital 
improvements  for  substand.ird  housing;  and 
consequer^lv.  the  ADC  and  OAA  agencies 
pressure  families  entering  .'VDC  or  OAA  to 
relocate  out  of  the  home  Into  a  rental  place. 
I  believe  that  relocation  into  a  rental 
place — and  I  have  personally  worked  with  .t 
case  in  which  this  relocation  occurred  at  the 
death  of  a  father  of  seven  children— con- 
stitutes a  traumatic  experience  for  the  wid- 
ow and  the  children  I  also  oppose  this  re- 
location for  the  sound  economic  reason  that 
the  relocation  process  is  actually  more  ex- 
pensi\e  than  the  capital  improvements  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  substandard  .'Situa- 
tion. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  Into  the  House 
social  security  bill  a  provision  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  match  on  a  50-50  basis 
up  to  S500  payments  by  States  to  OAA  people 
for  home  improvements.  This  amendment 
also  gives  similar  aid  to  the  blind  and  dis- 
abled. However,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
amendment  extended  to  Include  ADC  people, 
and  I  want  the  maximum  payment  raised  to 
1,000  on  the  same  50-50  matching  basis  The 
present  homeownershlp  proposal,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act,  Is 
often  criticized  for  supposedly  covering  those 
earning  incomes  of  $4,000  and  over.  My 
amendment,  especially  the  proposed  ex- 
tended version,  addresses  itself  to  the  home- 
ownership  problems  of  the  lower  Income 
groups  entering  welfare  programs— groups 
not  UiUy  covered  by  the  NHOF, 

By  attempting  to  Increase  the  aid  provi- 
sion In  my  amendment  to  $1,000,  I  am  not 
making  aii  unreasonable  grab  for  more  Fed- 
eral money.  Mr.  Lacy  Smith,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Coordinator  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  supplied  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing Information.  An  average  of  $2,500 
to  $3,000  Is  required  to  bring  substandard 
housing  up  to  code  requirements.  Section 
115  of  the  Housing  Act  provides  grants  up  to 
$1,500  for  repairs  and  capital  Improvements 
and.  the  average  grant  for  substandard  hous- 
ing has  ranged  round  $1,200,  Section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  provides  direct  loans  for 
repairs  and  capital  Improvements  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  3  percent  over  a  20-year  pe- 
riod. This  average  loan  is  $3,000.  (The  $3,000 
is  sometimes   split  between   a  grant   and   a 
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loan,  and  such  a  split  is  usually  on  a  50-50 

Bv  .isking  lor  the  incre.»se  to  $1,000.  I  have 
arrived  at  a  fieure  which  FHA  experience 
indicate  would  provide  substanti.U  aid 
lowiiTd  ADC  .md  OAA  substandard  housing 
problems.  Furthermore,  a  person  who  receives 
$500  or  $1,000  from  my  amendment  plus 
$1  500  from  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act 
is 'in  a  position  to  provide  sound  and  lasting 
repairs  .uid  improvements  lor  a  substandard 
property.  To  qunllly  lor  aid  under  .-ectlon 
115  a  lierson  must  be  meeting  mortgage  and 
ui)ke«'p  payments  amounting  lo  25  percent 
or  more  of'hi.s  (or  hen  monthly  income  and 
e.^rnlne  an  income  ol  $3,000  a  year  or  less 

Finally  the  capital  improvement  .tmend- 
ment  to  the  social  security  bill  insures  a 
c>x>rdinated  response  W  the  needs  of  the 
ADA  .aid  OAA  people  with  housing  problems. 
Whether  or  not  an  ADC  or  OAA  person  bene- 
nts  from  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act.  he  is 
guaranteed     immediate     aid     through     my 

amendment.  ^„„i„ 

To  document  mv  c intention  that  certain 
welfare  programs  discriminate  .igainst  home- 
ownership.  1  had  hoped  U)  compare  the  per- 
centiee  of  homeownershlp  lor  people  before 
they  entered  .^DC  and  OAA  t)  their  per- 
cenuige  of  homeownershlp  aft^r  they  entered 
\VC  and  OAA  Unlortunately.  the  welfare 
..gencie?  ha\e  not  been  able  to  :urmsh  us 
with  the  percentage  of  homeownershlp  for 
ADC  and  OAA  people  before  they  entered 
these  programs.  , 

Bv  comparing  homeowner.'hip  .statistics 
from  the  19«0  Cen.sus  of  Housing  to  the  per- 
centauc  of  homeownershlp  of  people  on  ADC 
md  OAA  I  have  been  able  to  ob.serve  the 
'•ollnwing  correlations  In  1960  OAA  r.cplents 
had  an  .Annual  income  .including  assistance) 
[.'  $968  88,  and  48  i>errent  of  their  housing 
units  were  owned  '->r  being  iKiught  The  iia- 
■ional  figure  lor  hou-ehold  ownership  lor 
neople  earning  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  was  51  percent  Thi.s  OAA  :"^"]tf't'tc",^[: 
-hip  comp.vri.'-on,  in  it-self,  is  ur.t  .-tatistlcal  y 
ihal  sitrnil.cant  OAA  homeownersiup  is  only 
3  percent  lower  than  the  national  average 
•or  :i  somewhat  comparable  income  croup 
The    \DC    neures,    however,    ..re    ttrtklne. 

Including  lussLstance  l>''>-"^<''^>/,„;l't/'"""ti 
income  lor  ADC  recipient-^:  is  $1.07,  36  W h.le 
51  percent  of  all  hou.seholds  earning  ;ess  than 
$2  000  per  vear  are  owned  by  the  r.ccupants, 
only  21  8  percent  .as  of  November-December 
1961  I  of  •\Dr  hou.seholds  are  .->wned  or  are 
belnc  bouiht  by  a  person  living  in  the  hou-s- 

ine  unit 

The  ADC  percentage  of  homeownershlp  i.s 
29  2  percent  lower  than  the  national  iier- 
centaee  of  homeownershlp  for  the  compara- 
ble income  group  St:.ting  these  .same  sta- 
tistics differently,  one  obserxes  that  AUO 
liomeownership  is  approximately  two-fifths 
•he  national  average  of  homeowner? hip  .or 
neople  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year  ADC 
recipients,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  home- 
ownership  bv  the  .social  security  homeowner- 
ship  .imendment.  and  the  .statistics  indicate 
that  an  excellent  case  can  be  made  lor  giv- 
ing them  thl.'"-  aid 

In  summary,  homeownershlp  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  rehabilitated  family.  The  home- 
..wnershlp  -program  serves  to  strengthen  the 
'amilv  stimulates  economic  self-impro-,e- 
ment,'  provides  incentives  for  .self-education, 
and  inore  important,  an  atmosphere  condu- 
cive tn  educational  development  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  It's  his  to  fix  up  and 
"ain  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  If.s  his  to  keep 
neat  ind  in  repair  Through  ownership,  the 
•  lOUse  can  truly  become  a  home.  With  homes, 
the  residents  can  then  crow  the  roots  lor 
buildlnc  strong  and  healthy  neighborhood 
communities  Furthermore.  It  Is  a  form  of 
real  savings— something  of  his  to  pass  on  to 
his  children— to  the  oncoming  generation 

Public  aid  and  rent  subsidies,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  cenerate  some  ..ndeslrable  •nega- 
tive" forces  which  discourage  .self-help  and 
personal  improvements   The  most  objection- 
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able  of  the  negative  effects  Is  the  public 
housing  provision  that  when  a  family's  in- 
come rises  to  a  minimum  figure  the  family 
must  leave  the  project  Instead  of  encour- 
aging personal  economic  improvement,  this 
provision  stifles  enterprise  and  perpetuates 
low  incomes  Furthermore,  studies  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  income  ceiling  causes  a 
pessimistic  atmosphere  of  frustration  to  per- 
vade the  downtrodden  piiblic  housing  com- 
munitv  composed  solely  of  families  with  low 
Incomes. 

For  greater  success  In  our  urban  renewnl 
and  rehabilitation  efforts,  we  must  expand 
our  ca;)aritv  for  putting  p.-nple  on  their  own 
economic  feet.  Initial  observations  and  pre- 
liminarv  investigation  Indicate  that  in- 
creased homeownership  will  provide  sub- 
stantial progress  In  this  crucial  area  of  con- 
cern. 

Tf!Rt:K     ..lYTHS    .\N0    THF    PRuPKRTY    T.SX 

Follov/insr  nn-  initial  observations  on  the 
directK'n  of  tlie  historical  trends.  I  would 
lilte  to  olfer  for  exploration  three  myths 
which  have  been  advanced  in  Connccf.on 
with  prevailing  ideas  of  eflective  methods  of 
de' <■ '.piiT'in  :.f  central  cities.  T'.ie'-n  myths 
iMvc  «.-U';raily  been  adv..c;iteri  bv  tViose  pro- 
posing to  turn  over  to  muiUcipalnies  either 
Foricral  iiIocK  grants  cr  large  ,mi<'>urts  .1! 
Fef'.eral  funds  The  fir--t  mv'h  is  that  "he  Fed- 
.■r;  1  tax  "ystcm  ;  e.-sentially  income  taxes, 
personal  aiul  corporate  1.  a  tax  on  economic 
.ictlvity  iins  proven  to  be  so  etficacious  that 
there  Is  a  ■dividend"  which  may  be  declared. 
The  cor.'\->rse  is  true.  The  Federal  incv  uie  tax 
rates,  I  w  nild  argtie.  even  with  the  1064  cuts. 
are  still  bevond  the  point  of  duninislung  re- 
Turtis  'Ad  are  still  causing  •uCj;nient3  to  be 
reached  '  r  tix  reasons  rather  than  nMnom- 
ic  rp.•.^•o^.^ 

In  ,it  vr  word:;,  the  high  rates  still  impede 
the  full  dove'.opment  of  'he  prcseit  F  'der.il 
tax  base  1  economic  activity)  and  also  stunt 
the  gn.-.vtli  1..1  the  ultim;;te  base  upon  which 
this  baoO  a.  pcoiiomic  acti.'ity  itself  relies: 
naniflv.  wra'th.  The  tax  take  Is.  therefore. 
less  than  it  w.mld  be  ii  the  rates  were  lower 
ami  a  >p.'e  I  t.)  a  larger  base.  We  could  today 
embark.  i;p  n  a  20-ye.T  proiiram  of  reducing 
Ffderai  laco:ne  tax  r.ites  every  2  years  and 
ccntintie  to  incre.ise  our  Federal  rnventics. 

The  s.^ci.n.l  mvth  is  that  Federal  block 
cT.mts  provlce  switt  and  flexible  remedies  to 
iir'j.m  problems.  The  economics  of  the  Fed- 
eral bl:;ck  irranB.  is  tin.soutid  for  the  same 
reasons  that  ilxe  Federal  dividend  is  untrue 
and  economically  unscunil.  On  political 
gnunds.  I  con.-;:Uer  tlie  block  grant  undesir- 
able since  it  must  invariably  involve  F-deral 
com r.il-  Congressional  responsibility  to  the 
taxpavcrs  it  affects  could  not  jllow  otherwise. 
The  p-  littcal  pilin  of  impo.^iue  taxes  must  al- 
wa'-s  be  tied  to  the  pleasure  of  spending  tax 
nionev  if  expenditure  discipline  is  to  be 
maint.iined  to  insure  that  programs  are  care- 
(utK-  de.^ign^d  and  administered. 

The  third  myth  is  tiuii  the  real  estate 
propertv  tax  is  o\crburdeiied.  To  est;!blish 
this  point,  of  course.  I  now  must  ino-.e 
aga!^.^t  innate  prejudice  while,  in  discussing 
the  other  two  poiiits  I  had  it  going  with  me. 
No  t.'.xpaver  thinks  any  tax  i.'r  tux 
system  is  not  .in  overburden.  However, 
tiie  protjertv  tax  has  certainly  re- 
sponded in  a  remarkable  fashion  .-ince  World 
War  II  in  providing  the  revenues  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  schools.  <-:treets.  sewer 
lines,  .md  disposal  ph.nts,  and  so  forth,  and 
rendering  expanded  services  to  the  commu- 
nitv  in  po'U'ing,  tire  prevention,  education, 
and  so  foith  But  becau.se  it  has  expanded 
gre.it Iv  and  r.ipidlv  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion per  s'e  that  it  is  overextended.  It 
might  warrant  the  opposite  conclusion.  One 
tes't  to  reach  a  proper  determination  ;s.  Has 
the  wealth  which  is  its  base  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  the  tax.'  Have  the  bene.-its:  cost 
ratios,  proven  to  be  economically  sound? 
Wealth,  particularly  related  to  these  expendi- 
tures,   actually    has   increased    more    during 
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this  postwar  period  than  GNP.  economic  ac- 
tivity. Another  test  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  community  bond  issues  for  schools,  sew- 
ers, streets,  parks;  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities are  consistently  voted  affirmatively 
in  over  70  percent  of  the  submissions  and 
many  of  the  20-odd  percent  bond  issues 
which  are  rejected  are  then  restructured  and 
resubmitted,  at  which  lime  they  then  receive 
an  altirmative  vote.  The  wealth  of  State  .md 
local  government,  and  of  the  private  .sector, 
that  is  the  value  of  the  assets  minus  the 
ouustanding  debt,  has  increased  consider- 
ably. Putting  It  another  way.  the  ratio  of 
debt  to  wealth  of  the  States  ..iid  local  com- 
munities las  decreased  m;irkedly  slnre  World 
War  II  ill  a  commendLible  fashion,  albeit  debt 
iT,s';lf  was  rising  rapidly.  It  is  to  be  noted 
mat  on  the  contrary  the  ratio  of  Federal 
debt  to  Federal  wealth  ha-s  had  a  very  dis- 
turbing incline  and  today  is  a  negative  ratio 
.md  ai  .1  very  dangerous  level.  Yet.  local  .aid 
St,at.e  debt  in  aggregate,  not  ratio,  because 
wealth  has  uicre  i.«ed  more  greatly,  have  in- 
creased more  rapidlv  .since  World  War  II 
than  h.as  Federal  debt.  rJor  is  it  any  consola- 
tion that  Feder.il  debt  as  a  ratio  of  State 
and  local  debt,  rr  .n  private  debt,  is  less  to- 
day than  it  was  ui  1!)46:  1946  is  the  poor^.'-.t 
year  to  pick  as  a  benchmark.  We  .ire  merely 
--eeirii:  in  adjustment  back  from  World  War 
II  Feder  il  expansion  to  what  is  peacetime 
.uid  grov.'th  normalcy. 

Other  statistics  also  belie  the  unbearable 
■•burden  of  the  propertv  tax."  For  example. 
m;aiy  -St.ites.  Including  States  with  populous 
metropolitan  regions;  for  etcample.  Penn-yl- 
•.ania.  Ohio,  Marvland.  and  Texas,  are  now 
paying  less  in  State  and  local  taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  personni  inconic  than  the  na- 
tional ..verge  for'  both  Sttite  and  local  t.ix 
obligation  and  al.so  Stat*  and  loci  property 
tax  obligation.  In  other  words,  many  loc.il 
governments  cotild  slgnitic.mtly  iiicroa.'e 
their  property  tax  rates — let  alone  maif.tain 
rhelr  present  rates-  without  exceeding  the 
national  avera'.:e  for  .State  and  Io^:.l  taxut.ou 
as  .1  tjprcentagc  nf  ipersonal  income. 

There  is  additional  evidence  attesting  lo 
tiie  luirealized  potential  of  the  prcperty  tax. 
.\  conference  on  urban  taxation  meeting  at 
Claremont  College  in  the  summer  of  19S5 
estimated  that  the  market  value  of  real 
property  In  the  United  States  (land  and  im- 
provements* ;s  .ipproximately  -51  trillion.  .'Vs 
of  1965.  this  tax  base  produced  t.ixes  of  .-ome 
517  billion  or  only  1.7  percent  01  the  tax  b.tse. 
Much  [lotential  rr\enue  goes  unrealized 
because  tax  assessors  assess  vacant  land  far 
below  its  ;isking  pric.->.  For  example,  idle  'and 
priced  .it  <20.000  an  acre  on  Long  Island  is 
commonly  assessed  as  low  as  -^.^OO  an  acre,  in 
fact,  idle  land  across  ;he  country  is  assessed 
at  a  lower  percent.-.ge  of  its  market  value 
than  is  developed  land.  The  1962  Census  of 
Governments  showed  vacant  lots  assessed  in 
average  of  20.5  percent  of  "true  value"  where- 
.us  the  flgure  for  nonfarm  homes  was  30.6 
percent. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Developmetn 
.,nd  the  Tax  Foundation  have  taken  steps 
in  the  right  direction  to  uncover  the  fallacy 
which  I  have  just  discussed.  For  vears  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  that  here  is  the 
Cinderella  of  taxes  dressed  in  shabby  clothes, 
with  smutty  face,  keeping  the  household 
going  while  her  much  less  beautiful  and 
;>roductive  sisters,  in  glamor  clothes  go  to 
tiie  ball.  If  onlv  we  could  recognize  the 
be.i-.ity  of  Cinderella,  w.ish  the  smut  off  her 
face  .and  hands,  and  dress  her  in  modest,  taut 
up-to-date  clothes.  Toward  this  end,  it  is  my 
hope  th.it  this  compendium  will  help  to 
move  the  di.ilog  lorw.trd. 

The  property  tax  needs  more  understand- 
ing and  certainly  a  lot  of  updating  if  we  are 
to  enjov  Its  maximum  advantages.  The  prop- 
ertv ta.x  is  dependent  upon  sound  and  equi- 
table assessment  policies  which,  in  turn, 
depend  upon  sound  zoning  laws  tind  up-to- 
date  building  codes  equitably  enforced.  It 
requires  an  understanding  that  idle  land- 
raw   land — should   be   taxed   at  a  somewhat 
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higher  rate  than  Improvement  on  the  land, 
.so  that  there  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
put  land  to  Us  most  productive  use.  The 
property  tax  Is  the  one  tax  of  all  the  taxes 
available  to  governments  that  is  antihoard- 
ing  and  hoarding.  I  submit.  Is  the  basic  sin 
to  a  productive  economy. 

Not  only  should  urban  land  be  taxed  at  a 
somewhat'  higher  value  than  ImprovemenUs, 
but  urban  land  should  also  be  assessed  and 
taxed  with  major  consideration  given  to  the 
location  of  the  land— its  "site  value."  These 
tax  pr.K-edures  can  re.idily  .md  effectively  be 
coordinated  with  zoning  laws,  local  policy, 
and  the  work  of  the  city  planner. 

1  also  advocate  .1  payment  to  State  and 
local  governments  of  sums  111  lieu  of  real 
propertv  taxes  on  Federal  property  locted 
within  "a  local  jurisdiction.  This  tax  reform 
is  onlv  basic  equity  ina.smuch  us  the  Federal 
agenc'v  derives  the  .satne  benetits  .^s  other 
citizens  from  schools,  streets,  sewers,  lire  .md 
police  protection,  ct  cetera  and  it  would,  m 
all  immedi.ite  and  obvious  .sense,  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  State  and  local 
government.  This  tax  change  would  al.so 
serve  to  :nit)o.se  a  greater  decree  of  discipline 
on  the  Federal  Government  in  its  acquisition 
.md  retention  of  land  ;or  Federal  purposes 
because  of  its  conformance  with  ttp-to-date 
cost  accounting. 

As  a  related  lactor.  one  should  .ilso  observe 
that  the  failures  o:  Federal  iiscal  [xilicies 
have  led  to  Inflation  .md  subsequent  distor- 
tion of  local  assessments  b.i.sed  as  they  ere 
m  dollar  values  covering  a  .score  of  years. 
This  result  of  the  inept  Feder.Tl  tiscal  policies 
lias  necessitated  politically  painful  and  co.^tly 
rea.s.ses.sments  ol  ..11  local  urnpertv  at  the 
same  time  iii  terms  of  the  then  current  dollar 
v.-'lue. 

The  proper. y  tax  adheres  to  the  '^ound  eco- 
nomics of  liaving  the  "users  pav";  the  bene- 
lit-to-cost  ratio,  is  maximized.  Furthermore, 
the  propertv  i.ixes  p.ay  for  .services,  and  im- 
provements' wiiich  actually  increase  the 
value  of  the  pronerty.  For  example,  a  4.6-m:le 
-ection  of  Toronto's  Yttnsc  Street  subwav 
which  was  opened  in  1954  caused  propertv 
v.-ilues  alon?  it  route  to  rise  37  percent  be- 
tween 1954  and  1958  while  the  rest  of  the 
citv  improved  au  average  of  20  percent. 

The  irrefutable  lo'Zic  of  taxing  the  value 
added  to  raw  land  Is  most  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  rise  ;u  land  value  on  Staten  Island 
when  the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  was 
built.  The  br:;i?e  itself  co-t  the  taxpayers 
s350  million.  Owners  of  idle  '.and  then  en- 
joyed a.  tremendous  rise  in  land  p.-icos  vhil' 
at  the  same  time  the  low  i.ssessr.ients  on  idle 
'..and  enabled  them  to  earrv  the  Mii  .llest  pro- 
portion ui  the  tax  burden.  The  economic  j  ;s- 
tlce  of  having  the  benefactors  of  a  serv.cc 
pay  for  tlie  service  was  reversed  in  this  case. 
Those  v.-ho  'jenetited  the  most— the  owners  of 
vacant  land — paid  tiie  least. 

Mv  hotneiown.  Webster  Groves.  Mo..  ..l^o 
provides  an  excellent  case  in  point.  Good 
property  taxes  over  a  period  of  years  have  re- 
sulted in  an  excellent  local  ;chool  system 
which,  in  turn,  has  enhanced  and  maintained 
local  propertv  values.  A  house  In  Webster 
Groves  mav  sell  for  ;is  much  as  so.OOO  more 
than  a  comparable  hotise  in  surrounding 
communities  having  school  systems  without 
the  equivalent  reputation. 

T.^x  I;Qr.\LIz.^TION 
Some  critics  of  State  and  local  taxation 
notablv  ignoring  the  equalization  laws  withm 
States  "and  sometimes  within  counties  argue 
that  there  are  iireat  differences  between  the 
50  States  and  that  a  Federal  mechanism  is 
necessary  to  equalize  between  the  rich  and 
poor  States.  Revenue  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  often  falls  prey  to  thi3 
superficial  .argument.  It  is  said  that  many  o: 
the  children  who  need  to  be  educated  are  in 
the  poor  States  which  cannot  afford  to  bear 
the  costs  of  education  while  the  ability  to 
pay  taxes  lies  in  the  richer  States.  Weil.  I 
have  often  sought  to  answer  this  syllogism. 
I  ask,  where  are  these  so-called  poor  States? 
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The  answer  to  that  question  is  quite  ready, 
m  the  South.  Arkansas.  Alab.ama.  Mississippi, 
etc  I  then  ask,  but  on  what  basis  do  you 
.sav  these  are  poor  States?  The  answer  to  this 
is'.il.so  quite  readv.  -Take  ...  look  at  the  per 
capita  income  of  these  States."  Indeed,  the 
per  capita  income  in  these  States  is  relatively 
low.  But  then,  I  ask  the  next  question,  and 
the  answer  to  this  is  not  quite  so  ready.  But 
these  States  do  not  pav  for  education  out  of 
taxes  or  income,  do  they?  Don't  they  pay  for 
education  costs  .md  community  facilities 
of  all  joris  es.sentlallv  bv  u.se  of  the  propertv 
tax''  If  this  IS  so  and  it  is  so.  let's  take  a 
lo<^k  at  the  assessed  valuation  in  these  States 
'vhic'i  .'.Ilegedlv  are  so  poor.  Here  we  have 
the  true  an.^wcr.  There  are  not  really  any 
uoor  States  m  the  United  States.  The  States 
.so  often  cited  are  States  where  there  are 
p.xirlv  developed  and  enforced  property  taxes, 
wher-  there  is  a  considerable  .miount  of  ab- 
<ent-e  ownership,  among  other  things. 
Wliere  the  a.ssessment  on  real  estate  hardly 
match  the  true  value  of  liie  land  and  struc- 

For  example  let's  take  ,1  close  look  at  Ala- 
bama Al-houf:h  Alabama  has  a  statute  Which 
calls  lor  the  assessment  of  property  nt  GO 
percent  of  its  fair  and  r^ascmable  market 
'••ilue  -11  ri64-6.5.  the  tax  cvaluition  of 
propertv  .ti  Alabama  averaeed  no  more  than 
18  6  tiercent  of  market  value.  -Hiis  hgurc  Is 
si^rni'ir.aitlv  lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  29  percent.  A  study  by  the  National 
Fducation  Association  Commission  on  Pro- 
fessional Rights  and  Hesponsibllities  lurther 
reveals: 

•The  fvfn-^ion  .f  exemptions  to  capora.e 
.  nri  i:,di\i;iual  owners  of  hirge  iandholdings 
at,<i  the  unrealistic  a.s.ses.sment  pr.-ctice  of  :  he 
nulilic'v  elected  tnx  a.ssessors  have  ro  eroded 
the  propertv  base  that  in  1965  ad  valorem 
i  x  proceeds  i>rc.vided  only  18  percent  of  the 
ir-il  tax  revenues  of  ti.e  State  and  local 
governments  :n  Alabama  No  other  Stite 
derived  such  a  .•mall  perccntasc  of  its  tax 
-evenues  from  pr.-ipcrty  as-.essment. 

This  situation  in  Alabama  and  in  rimilar 
States  r.-suhs  in  the  loss  r.f  an  overwhelm- 
ins  proprrtion  of  potential  property  tax  rev- 
enue. 

These  ;ire  the  vcrv  states,  by  tlie  wav. 
which  ..re  diaging  themselves  further  in  the 
hole  bv  waiving  property  taxes  for  ,■  perlr^. 
of  year's  to  entice  businesses  to  locate  m  their 
.,rpo_..n  the  assumption,  I  suppose,  that 
l-.aMns  'he  pavrolls  will  assist  them  to  have 
a  'ietter  t..x  base  than  one  based  tipon  pre.p- 
ertv  wenlt'i.  Thl.-.  is  surely  regressive  think- 
ing for  -he  20th  century.  This  theory  c.in 
be  'ound  entrrnchcd  m  mo^t  of  our  Latin 
American  nei-'hbors  and  throughout  the 
world  and  until  the  theory  is  abandoned.  I 
could  argue,  these  societies  will  not  move 
ahead. 

No  there  is  no  need  for  the  ledernl  OJV- 
crnm'er.-  to  get  into  the  bu.sin.-ss  <.f  Federal 
equalization'  laws,  although  there  is  still 
p'enty  ..f  r-ason  lor  all  the  i-^tites  to  con- 
tinually update  their  State  coualizati.on  '.  r.vs 
for  education.  And  there  is  much  r.ooir.  :..r 
counties  to  pa.ss  education  equalizaticn  .nws 
so  that  tax  revenues  can  be  spread  irom 
wealth  areas,  measured  in  terms  of  property 
wealth  to  areas  of  less  ;.ropcrtv  w^^alth. 
Above  all.  there  is  ample  room  for  niodernir- 
irc  our  property  tax  laws  and  keeping  them 
up  to  date— which  means,  among  many 
things,  modernizing  our  :'on:ng  laws  .-.wd 
keepins  them  up  to  date.  No  eomniunitv  can 
support  schools  or  community  facilities— ex- 
cept the  very  few  unusually  wealthy  com- 
munities— with  a  property  tax  based  heaviiv 
on  home  assessments.  A  properly  zoned  coiu- 
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munitv  will  derive  only  :iO  percent  of  its 
reveiiu'es  irom  the  [jriiperty  tax  on  homes, 
the  70  percent  coming  iroin  the  property  tax 
on  commerce,  industry,  and  titilities. 


'•  U'i/cox  Countv.  Alabavia:  A  Study  of  .?o- 
cial  Ecovo'n:r.  '  avd  Edhcational  Poverty 
(Washincton:  National  Commiision  on  Pro- 
fessional Rights  and  Respon.sibilities  of  the 
National  Education  .■Association  of  the 
United  States.  1967) .  p.  72. 
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While  on  this  subject  of  education  and 
taxation  I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
oiten  overlo.^ked  factor  of  economic  cffi- 
ciencv  The  Federal  Government  not  being 
the  sector  of  government  which  is  charged 
with  spending  the  education  dollar  has  the 
difficult  and  costlv  job  of  transferring  the  tax 
d.aiars  collected  to  the  local  gov.-rnmeiual 
.gencies  which  are  charged  with  the  spend- 
inj  of  them.  As  has  oft-n  been  observed, 
-end  a  tax  doll.ir  to  Wasbitiglon.  DC,  10  be 
returned  to  be  spent  in  the  community  .and 
it  comes  back  badv  clipped.  We  certainly  can 
cut  down  on  the  amount  the  dollar  gets  clip- 
l>cd  when  it  is  sent  on  its  long  journey  to 
Washington  and  thence  liack  to  the  com- 
munltv.  taut  we  must  rccognh'.e  that  there 
"■I'l  aiwavs  be  con.slderable  cost  in  under- 
taking the  round  trip  lourney  in  the  lirst 
place.  And  we  may  well  ask,  is  this  trip 
iiecessarv?  ,         , 

I  want  tax  collection  for  efficiency  s  .sake 
10  lie  pretty  cl.jso  to  the  agencv  of  govern- 
ment that  "is  going  to  spend  the  money  so 
that  there  is  a  minimum  of  cost  in  trans- 
lerring  the  m.jiiev  irom  tlie  agency  that  col- 
lects It  to  the  .icencv  that  spends  it.  Also  a 
,l..-eness  between  the  pe(n:>'e  who  raise  the 
revnue  and  those  who  .^per.d  it  imposes  a 
discipline  on  the  r pending  agencies  since 
they  have  a  bett.er  understanding  of  the  cost 

.■;  spending. 

il  II.MNI-    I  'iins 

In  addition  to  proper  state  and  rounty  tax 
equ..lization  measures,  equitably  enf.-rced 
building  eodes  are  an  imperative  if  we  arc  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  property  tax  hr\ 
editorial  :n  one  of  mv  iioine  town  newpa- 
ijers  the  .St.  Lomfi  Po^t-Dispatrh  on  June  16 
1907  presented  disttirbiiia  examples  of  selec- 
'ive  housing  code  cnf.r'enient.  Its  di'-clo- 
sures  reveal  such  inequities  as  the  foilowing: 
-Sixteen  ini-stnient  companies  have  i,eon 
named  bv  renrc-.entatives  from  community 
agencies  as  tV.e  most  rectilcltr.int  owners  .md 
managers  of  .slum  properties.  These  eom- 
p.inies  control  mv.ch  of  the  substandard 
hour.lng  in  St  Louis.  One  "otipany  owns  an 
estimated  1..".00  uniT.s,  most  of  Which  are  in 
violation  of  the  iiousing  code 

"While  the  residences  of  individual  owners 
are  insnec'ed  t.nd  unresolvtd  cases  r.re  re- 
lerred  n  court,  h.undreds  of  dwellings  (,wned 
i)v  investment  crannanies  escape  From  Jan- 
u'arv  'O  November  1966  approximate! v  300 
housing  cas^s  were  referred  t,,  the  Associate 
Citv  Counselor  for  prosecution.  Only  10  per 
eent  of  these  cases  involved  investment 
companies.  ,.„     . 

••\  -esldent  owner  was  f.ned  -$500— >4.-iO  of 
v'>ich  was  staved,  while  >  ne  of  the  largest 
irvestment  coinpanies  was  :.ned  *10  for  his 
failure  to  abide  bv  city  standirds  on  one 
piece  of  propertv.  Another  wt.s  tined  $10  for 
two  buildlnes.  .still  .-.nother  v.-as  lined  *15  for 
three  buildinEs."  ' 

If  injustices  such  as  these  persist  in  our 
cities,  liianv  ol  t!ie  ijenelicial  aspects  of  local 
♦ix  procedures  and  zoning  regulations  vs-ill  be 
'■omnletelv  lost. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  the  preceding 
ma-erl.al  has  pointed  m  oiic  direction— 
..gainst  the  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  emphasis  should  be  placed  in- 
stead nn  the  State  :.nd  local  government  To 
most  cffectivelv  cope  with  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity, we  must  ooncentrate  -ur  energy  on 
the  development  of  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal task  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Ther"  is.  however,  a  Federal  component  to 
building  code  enforcement   The  Department 


—Escaping   the  Housinc:   Code."   St.  Lomi.? 
Post-Dispatch    (June  16.  1967i. 


uf  Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  pres- 
ent IS  authorized  $750  million  1"^  urban 
renewal  ..nd  code  enforcement.  Of  that 
amount  HUD  has  allocated  only  *56  million 
lor  code  enforcement.  In  fact,  a  Republican 
proposal  to  require  20  percent  of  renewal 
I  ends  to  go  to  code  enforcement  was  de- 
Ua.ted  in  1965  ^  . 

ihe  code   enforcement   approach   through 
HUD   funds   IS    available    when    the    r^^eral 
ti.eernment    is    confronted    with    a    .sudden 
■,eed    lor    rat    c.nurol    and    other    i-K>st    con- 
n-ol    programs     Merely    by    Increasing    the 
amount  of  nu.ney  available  for  code  ^'"f'^r.  e- 
ment     ail  her    bv    raising    the    P«;f"\.-^{=" 
million  HUD  authorization  or  by  allocating  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  present  i,.r,0  mll- 
hon  lor  .ode  enforcement!  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    ean     eflicienlly      uiih/P     existing 
,'eneies  and  standards  (Which  are  retjuirt^i 
under   everv   city's   -workable   program      lor 
urban  renewal  aidl.  This  approach  also  has 
the     advantage     of     including     low-interest 
luims  to  shun  dwellings  owners  to  ehminatf 
health  hazards   isuch  ivs  ratsi   and  J^f^P  y^^ 
building  in  a    Healthful  state.  Through   this 
provision  -the  slumlord"  Is  ttuen  a  an  an.  lal 
Interest   in   maintaining  a   healthy   en-.iron- 
inent 

THE     PROlTPTV      l^\     VNI)      I  UK     TRENDS 

mere  is  a  erucial  and  poteniitiliv  valuable 
relationship  between  the  property  tax  and 
the  historical  and  economic  trends  of  the 
,i,v  With  the  end  of  the  old  high  rl.se  in- 
dustrial core  recion  nuuh  .ndustry  rrlo- 
.  ates  in  suburbia  and  provides  a  great  snurre 
of  revenue  lor  the  suburban  ce,mmum.leF_ 
In  fact  the  tax  policies  winch  ...ssess  lard  at 
a  higher  rate  than  improvements  and  n 
terms  uf  -.-ite  value"  comniemenr  the  etfe.  t» 
of  decetiirah/atlon.  Industry  may  ...ssume  i^s 
much  us  75  !..ercent  ..f  the  tax  l>"rden  :. 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  Crestwc.xi.  Mo 
m  uiv  own  dLstrlct.  conforms  .almost  com- 
p!  teiy  to  this  kind  of  indu.strial  tax  situa- 

"'"  The  iiro-.iertv  tax  lipcomes  m-.-t  jiroductive 
.en     elTectivriv     co-rdlr.at.ed     with     )>ohcv 
rmul.vtinn.  For  example,  Melbourne.   Aus- 
ir-iha,   is  meeting  upproximatelv  '^0  iJercevt 
,r  the  cost  of  ..  new  Mibway  through  higher 
...srssment  and   taxati-in  "ii   ih-;  P '""''' ''"ly,,,; 
business  proper!  v--which  would  ";'"'-fi\™ 
,he  new  s„t,wav.   In  Melbourne'.  l.«-al  l-rf.p- 
:.!-,v  .,wners  ,n  -  he  area  wrved  ^^y^^^'^^^^ 
re  'o  help  pav  lor  the  system  by  anivi.  lly 
tornlne  over  to  the  citv   oue-lourth  of  the 
<icre,isc    in    asse.ssed    valuation    during    .ho 
.  .St    10   vears   i!.e   subwav   is   in   operatL^n. 
l"j",'^,iw,'. V ■  and  expres.sway  ':"'^=^"";:^;f  •.;:'*" 
l:i  ..  =imiUir  wav.  utilize  the  property  t..x  t 
■  neet  constrnctl.^n    costs.    Furthermore.   thl.> 
;;re  of  the  prcperty  tax  meets  the  expenses 
rf  expanding  tr.-.nsportati.,n  iacl.n^es  11  the 
r.etropohtan  :.rea-a  direct  and  elTielent  re- 
sponse to  the  decentraliz..tion  of  the  01^ 

I  ii.ave  devoted  much  time  to  discu-sine 
.rban  decentralization,  but  !>•;'■*'  ^\, '"''"J 
.peculate  :ibout  the  shape  and  functe.n  of 
the  core  region  of  our  center  citv.  .lobs  de- 
manding face-to-face  communication  most 
nrt";JaUv  will  tend  to  locate  where  there  Is 
a  dense  aegreration  of  P^"^'^''-''-^\'7''^'^ 
This  can  result  in  a  prowlne  ana  thrlMng 
business  and  commerctal  community  in  ••le 
rclrton.  The  core  region  can  serve  as  a  center 
^or  Miorts.  culture,  and  amusements. 

Frimwine  :Uong  in  the  same  vein  of 
thoueht,  I  can  envision  the  propertv  t.ix  co- 
ordinated With  zoning  as  a  :''■-'  "7^^,^^.^^. 
citv  planninc.  For  example,  t  ne  central  eUy 
core  Vesion  can  be  designated  for  commerce. 
business,  amusement.^:,  .-pcrfs.  culture,  and 
apartment  houses  through  zonlne  laws  and 
a  hich  -ite"  propertv  tax.  Tax  policy  can  .-.f- 
fect  iat^cl  us.;ge  bv  assigning  hiah  assess- 
^nt  or  good  locations  Also  the  site  tax- 
"  hind  tax'as  It  is  often  can<Ki-.an  be  used 
,0  deter  slum  formation  a'^'l. '=*''''„;,^,;7''be 
tion.  Finallv.  zoniiie  reeulatio.s  '«>^;  ^e 
us«.i    to    art.ially    help    expedite    industry  s 
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natural  trend  to  decentralize  from  the  cen- 
ter city  area  to  peripheral  areas  of  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  area. 

These  last  comments  have  emerged  from 
my  own  personal  speculation  In  light  of  the 
data  I  have  observed.  As  we  now  move  ahead, 
many  of  the  local  programs  have  to  be 
viewed  as  experiments.  Each  city  becomes  a 
laboratory  for  the  political  scientist  and  the 
practicing  politician.  In  fact,  this  leads  us  to 
an  area  where  a  Federal  agency  can  be  useful 
A  national  bureau  for  compiling  data  and 
providing  Information  on  the  various  ■urb.>n 
experiments"  would  increase  the  possibilities 
of  success  for  programs  Initiated  by  local  gov- 
ernments 

VARIATIONS.     MODIFIC.\TIONS,     AND     SVPPLEMEN- 
TARY    FISCAL    TOOLS 

There  are  useful  variations  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  property  tiix  which  I  have  not 
discussed  One  of  the  most  common  is  tiie 
neighborhood  assessment  Levying  a  neich- 
borhood  assessment  for  the  first  cost  of  a  new 
service  or  facility  adheres  to  the  principle  of 
•having  the  user  pay."  During  my  discussion 
of  property  tax  assessments  and  city  plan- 
ning, I  cited  the  new  subway  In  Melbourne. 
Australia,  an  imaginative  application  of  the 
nelghbcrhood  assessment  concept. 

A  tax  device  similar  to  the  neighborhood 
assessment  is  the  land  value  increment  tax. 
In  this  case,  tax  payment  is  made  only  when 
land  values  actually  rise  in  response  to  the 
improvement. 

Also  the  various  formulas  for  emphitslzlng 
the  "land"  portion  of  the  property  tax  de- 
serve consideration  One  plan  .dready  liaving 
legal  st^itus  is  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  plan 
which  taxes  land  at  twice  the  rate  of  im- 
provements. Earlier  in  this  paper.  I  elaborated 
on  the  necessity  of  assessing  land  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  improvements.  An  extreme  re- 
sponse to  this  need  Is  the  policy  of  shifting 
the  entire  burden  to  the  site  value  alone. 
This  procedure  has  been  successfully  executed 
for  as  many  as  70  years  in  Australia  New- 
Zealand.  Denmark,  and  a  number  of  cities  of 
South  Africa  have  also  successfully  conducted 
this  tax  program.  In  this  country  the  actual 
determination  of  these  property  tax  formu- 
las— with  any  new  emphasis  in  the  direction 
of  land  taxation  which  might  occur — should 
reside  with  the  State  and  loc.il  governments 
In  the  long  run.  statewide  and  countrywide 
coordination  is  necessary  to  achieve  fair  tax 
equalization. 

Some  local  etforts  at  metropolitan  con- 
solidation and  regional  fiscal  coordination  can 
be  viewed  as  partial  remedies  for  the  prob- 
lems of  tax  equalization.  Before  looking  at 
two  specific  cases.  I  again  want  to  emphasize 
my  belief  that  local  policies  and  programs 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  studied  as  ex- 
periments which  might  provide  information 
for  other  cities  facing  similar  problems 

In  1949  a  city-parlsh  government  w.is  in- 
stituted in  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana.  Parishes 
correspond  to  counties  in  most  States.  ."Vs  a 
county  coordinating  body  the  government 
h;is  Jtirlsdiction  over  the  following;  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  streets  and  highways. 
the  power  to  zone  for  the  entire  area,  the 
power  to  prohibit  tiie  incorpor-itlon  of  .iddi- 
tlonal  municipalities:  and  finally,  a  county- 
wide  property  tax. 

The  major  fiscal  tool  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
city-parish  government  is  a  two-level  prop- 
erty tax.  with  a  lower  rate  applying  outside 
the  central  city.  In  1962.  for  example,  the 
city  property  tax  rate  was  $12  per  $1,000  as- 
sessed valuation  compared  with  $4  per  SI. 000 
assessed  valuation  elsewhere  in  the  parish. 
The  city-parish  council  did  vote  a  1 -percent 
sales  tax  which  applies  tmiformly  through 
the  parish.  Essentially,  the  two-level  prop- 
erty tax  is  of  special  significance  because  it 
does  enable  the  core  city  to  draw  revenues 
from  the  surrounding  suburbs  while  at  the 
same  time  this  fiscal  device  is  made  palatable 
to  the  suburbs  through  the  lower  assessment 
on  suburban  property. 
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The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Corp  also  de- 
serves mention  In  total,  its  function  in- 
cludes provision  of  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, arterial  highways,  parks,  schools,  fi- 
nancing, certain  welfare  services,  coordinated 
planning,  policing,  business  licensing,  and 
air-pollution  control  Although  the  corpora- 
tion has  no  power  to  tax  directly,  it  does 
play  a  major  role  in  the  area  of  tax  equaliza- 
tion. To  insure  uniformity,  the  corporation 
assesses  all  property  in  the  region.  The  cor- 
poration gets  Its  funds  through  assersments 
on  each  municipality-  13  independent  mu- 
nieipalitie.s  including  Toronto-  based  on  the 
ratio  their  property  assessments  bear  to  the 
areas  tot;il. 

Some  solid  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  consolidation.  Many  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  have  begun  to  panic  over  "the 
Ijalkanization"  of  our  metropolitan  regions, 
but  I  must  reply  that  their  panic  is  un- 
called for    Positive  .'^teps  have  been  taken. 

-A  study  of  the  local  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  reveals  that  consolidation  is 
making  an  impressive  advance  As  of  January 
I.  1967.  there  were  only  23.461  local  districts 
as  compared  to  55.000  local  school  districts 
m  19.56  The  1967  figure  represents  a  60- 
percent  decline  over  the  preceding  decade. 
To  bring  the  decline  into  sharper  focus,  we 
see  that  as  of  January  1.  1967.  there  were 
3.541  fewer  local  school  districts  than  on 
January  1.  1966  In  fact,  over  the  last  two 
deca<les  there  has  been  a  75-percent  decrease 
in  the  local  school  districts.  In  1946  there 
were  101.000;  20  years  later  there  are  less 
than  one-fourth  as  many  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases 
consolidation  is  advancing  with  a  dramatic 
suddenness.  Kansas,  for  example,  had  1,500 
local  .school  districts  in  1965.  By  the  end  of 
the  following  year  there  were  only  349  local 
.-jchool  districts  in  the  entire  State  of  Kansas. 
The  property  tax  should  be  the  major  fiscal 
tiHil  of  the  local  governments,  but  here  is 
room  for  the  implementation  of  other  useful 
fiscal  measures.  Among  the  most  promising 
fiscal  techniques  In  terms  of  revenue  poten- 
tial and  also  tax  equilization  are  the  local 
piiyroU   tax  and  the  local  income  tax. 

Local  income  .ind  payroll  taxes  assume  a 
threat  measure  of  desirability,  first  of  all. 
taeciuse  they  allow  a  shift  In  fiscal  emphasis 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  local 
iH^overnments.  By  lessening  Federal  pavToll 
and  income  taxes  in  favor  of  local  payroll 
and  income  taxes,  we  speed  our  revenue 
directly  from  those  people  paying  the  taxes 
to  those  spending  the  tax  revenues.  This 
shortening  of  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
revenue  dollar  will  result  in  a  cutting  of  ad- 
m;ntstrativ?  costs.  Secondly,  greater  local 
spending  of  increased  local  revenues  means 
more  of  our  .=^ pending  will  be  subjected  to 
the  "discipline  of  closeness" — the  discipline 
which  emerges  when  people  spending  the 
dollars  must  .ilso  directly  raise  the  tax  reve- 
ntie.  Towaid  tliis  end,  I  would  develop  the 
urban  p.uroU  and  Income  taxes  and  provide 
that  tiie  urban  income  and  payroll  taxes 
levied  b?  deductible  from  Federal  tax  obli- 
gations. 

The  question  of  whether  to  tise  tirban  pay- 
roll taxes,  urban  income  taxes,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  Is  integrally  tied  to  the  issues 
of  tax  equalization.  The  basic  relevance  of 
the  urban  payroll  tax  and  the  tuban  income 
Tax  to  tax  equalization  can  be  elucidated 
through  a  translation  of  these  two  taxes  into 
the  issue  of  the  origin  of  income  versus  the 
residence  of  the  income  earner. 

A  primary  motivation  lying  behind  the 
levy  of  a  city  pa\Toll  lax  Is  that  revenue  is 
drawn  from  people  who  work  :n  the  city,  use 
many  of  the  city's  services,  and  then  flee 
home  to  the  suburbs — free  from  the  city's 
tax  grasp.  Furthermore,  these  same  subur- 
banites are  people  who  previously  had  lived 
in  the  citv  and  then  moved  outward.  It  has 
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largely  been  the  case  that  the  people  moving 
outward  have  hisher  incomes  than  thoee 
people  left  in  the  city  A  payroll  tax  conse- 
quently helps  equalize  the  difference. 

There  is.  however,  a  problem  r.iised  if  the 
sfburbs  itLstitute  an  income  tax  A  suburban 
income  tax  would  tax  the  same  people  who 
pay  the  urban  payroll  tax  Some  States 
remedv  this  problem  by  giving  precedence  to 
the  tax  levied  by  one's  place  of  residence. 

I  have  found  two  possible  lormulas  for 
balancine  income  and  payroll  t:-«.xes.  A  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Micliiean  enacts 
a  broad-based  income  tax  and  gives  residents 
a  credit  for  taxe^  paid  to  ,tny  other  local 
tiovernment  Under  this  plan  wages,  salivries. 
and  profits  would  be  allocated  to  Jurisdic- 
tions of  origin  and  interest  and  dividends  to 
jurisdictions  of  residence.  Since  business 
property  vields  a  larger  share  of  total  metro- 
politan tax  receipts  than  does  residential 
property,  the  Michigan  plan  probably  favors 
the  jurisdiction   o*er  origin 

An  alternative  plan  baLmces  origin  and 
residence  taxes  equally  by  giving  taxpayers 
in  one  jurisdiction  (i.e..  of  residence  or 
origin)  a  50  percent  credit  for  taxes  owed 
to  the  other  jurisdiction.  Finally  by  manip- 
ulating State  and  local  tax  formulas  such 
as  the  ones  just  discussed,  the  States  and 
localities  of  this  country  can.  I  i^elieve.  con- 
tinue their  progress  toward  greater  t.ix 
equalization. 

There  are  ways  of  conducting  State  and 
local  Income  tax  programs  which  minimize 
administrative  costs.  By  authorizing  only 
municipal  taxes  that  use  the  State  income 
tax  ba.se  and  v;ere  collected  by  the  States 
for  subsequent  return  to  jurisdictions  of 
origin,  the  local  and  State  governments  can 
greatly  lessen  administrative  costs.  Consid- 
eration should  al.so  'oe  given  to  having  Stite 
taxes  use  the  Federal  base  in  an  effort  to 
provide  additional  efficiency. 

Another  fiscal  tool  which  has  served  our 
urban  areas  quite  effectively  is  the  multi- 
State  .agencv.  Article  I.  section  10,  clause  3 
of  the  Constitution  explicitly  allows  States, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts  with  other  States. 
With  this  congressional  authorization,  differ- 
ent States  containing  the  same  metropolitan 
region  can  ioin  together  in  tackling  common 
regional  problems.  The  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, for  example,  represents  one  such  in- 
terstate compact. 

Interstate  cooperation  Is  most  common  in 
solving  transportation  problems;  e.e.,  major 
bridges  and  river  authorities.  Furthermore, 
this  kind  of  interstate  service  is  able  to  cap- 
ture substantial  revenues  through  direct  user 
fees,  namely  tolls. 

Transportation  is  not  the  only  Important 
area  for  interstate  cooperation.  For  example, 
water  shortage  problems  in  urban  regions 
also  calls  for  interstate  agreements.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  critical  water  problem  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  region;  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  have 
joined  in  the  Delaware  River  Compact. 

In  beginning  mv  discussion  of  the  city.  I 
said  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  understand 
the  underlying  dynamics  of  urban  develop- 
ment. From  this  orientation.  I  have  guided 
my  analysis  by  the  economic  and  historical 
trends  of  the  "city.  These  trends.  I  strongly 
believe,  should  also  be  acknowledged  when 
delving  Into  the  problems  of  the  urban 
Negro. 

THE  t'RBAN  NEGRO 

In  light  of  economic  trends,  the  Negro 
problem  represents  an  acute  case  of  im- 
mobility. By  taking  the  broad  view  of  the 
Negro  problem,  we  quite  naturally  recognize 
that  the  racial  and  social  issues  deserve 
consideration  but  there  is  also  a  pressing 
economic  Issue  which  Is  most  deserving  of 
our  attention. 

The  basic  problem  of  Negro  Immobility  can 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  job  training  and 
economic  skills.  This  factor  of  job  compe- 
tence,  however,  can  be   further   reduced   to 
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the  dimensions  of  an  urban-rural  continu- 
ance of  backgrounds  for  the  Negroes  in  our 
cities. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  Negro 
problem  today  is  part  of  an  age-old  problem 
that  has  little  to  do  with  race  or  color.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  basic  economics  involved 
In  any  society  which  Is  industrializing.  An 
industrializing  society  has  marked  migra- 
tions of  sizable  populations  from  rural  living 
to  urban  living.  The  more  rapid  this  move- 
ment the  more  aggravated  the  problems  of 
social  and  economic  adjustment  become. 
The  Increased  incident  of  crime  among 
former  rural  people  now  living  under  urban 
conditions  has  long  been  observed.  The 
closer  people  live  with  each  other,  of  course, 
the  more  their  dally  actions  affect  each 
other.  The  more  contact  the  more  oppor- 
tunity there  is  for  friction,  for  more  breaches 
of  the  codes  both  social  and  legal  which 
govern  the  relationships  of  people  living 
close  to  each  other.  Indeed,  the  codes  of 
urban  living  are  not  only  different  from 
the  codes  of  rural  living,  but  perforce  they 
are  more  comprehensive  and  complicated 
and  hence  lend  themselves  to  more  viola- 
tions. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  adjustment  comes 
from  shifting  from  an  economy  which  has 
much  of  barter  about  it  to  an  economy 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  money  economy. 
Where  the  money  economy  cuts  off  in  urban 
areas  a  State-organized  welfare  economy 
takes  over  in  place  of  an  Informal  com- 
munity welfare  economy. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  adjustment  comes 
from  the  traditionally  lower,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent, educational  standards  and  standards 
of  skills  m  the  rural  communities  from  those 
of   the  urban  cornpaunlttes. 

We  must  not  itlentify  these  economic  and 
social  adjustment  problems  as  racial  prob- 
lems if  we  are  tb  solve  them.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  Negio  In  the  group  shifting  from 
rural  to  urban  living  beginning  with  World 
War  II  and  continuing  up  to  the  present 
time  has  tended  \to  confuse  the  problem. 
So.  too.  hasty  analysis  has  led  some  to  iden- 
tity civil  rights  problesis  as  racial  problems. 
Again  it  is  the  confusloh^  .arising  from  the 
predominance  of  the  Negro  In  Issues  involv- 
ing cl.ll  rights  that  lies  at  the  root,  of  their 
obfuscatlon. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  past  decade — and  the  decade  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing the  pattern — automation,  or  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  has  accelerated  its  pace 
and  so  aggravated  the  social  and  economic 
problems  stemming  from  this  massive 
migration. 

In  our  Federal  income  tax  laws  we  have 
always  given  a  deduction  for  donations  to 
charitable  and  educational  institutions 
These  new  tax  theorists  say  thereby  the  Ciov- 
ernment  subsidizes  these  institutions  I  say 
we  give  the  deductions  not  to  subsidize  b\it 
rather  on  the  theory  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  tax  this  area  of  endeavor.  We  as  a  matter 
of  policy  prefer  to  obtain  the  money  to  run 
the  Government  from  other  areas  of  en- 
deavor. This  is  money  being  spent  for  social 
purposes  which  if  it  were  not  so  spent  prob- 
ably would  require  the  Government  to  spend 
it  directly. 

So  the  tax  credit  to  those  who  spend  money 
on  education,  which  I  advocate,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  American  classical  tax  theory. 
If  the  private  individuals  do  not  spend  the 
money  for  education  then  the  people  through 
their  government  would  probably  do  so  as  a 
last  resort — although  I  submit  much  more 
inefficiently. 

Consistent  with  the  theory  of  tax  neutral- 
ism and  classical  American  tax  theory,  I  have 
Introduced  in  the  House,  legislation  which 
would  give  a  tax  credit  for  higher  education 
For  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the 
taxpayer  would  have  the  option  of  claiming 
a  $50  tax  credit  per  elementary  and  second- 
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ary  school  child  against  his  Federal  Income 
tax.  up  to  a  maximum  of  $200.  This  educa- 
tion bill  is  also  desirable  because  it  capital- 
izes on  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  a 
sound  local  property  tax. 

The  tax  credit  can  also  be  used  to  combat 
water  and  air  pollution  and  to  develop  job 
training  and  retraining.  I  have  also  initiated 
legislation  for  an  incentive  tax  credit  to  pri- 
vate business  and  industry  to  fight  water  and 
air  pollution.  I  have  also  advocated  what  is 
called  the  Human  Investment  Act.  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  to  employers  lor  part  of  the 
expenses  of  providing  job  training  and  re- 
training programs. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing prediction  by  Henry  Ford:  "We  shall 
solve  the  city  problem  by  leaving  the  city."  • 
Today,  it  is  our  task  to  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  Henry  Ford's  prediction  and  use  his 
message  as  a  prescription  for  our  luture  ac- 
tion. 

Our  cities  are  decentralizing  and  we  r:in 
only  progress  by  harnessing  the  forces  of  dis- 
persion and  not  by  bucking  these  forces  head 
on  To  deal  with  the  problems  of  an  expand- 
ing urban  America,  we  must  place  a  new- 
emphasis  on  local  and  State  government  We 
also  must  show-  a  new  respect  for  the  poten- 
tial of  an  updated  property  tax:  and  finally, 
we  must  recognize  the  role  of  low-density 
living  and  increased  homeownershlp  In  the 
future  of  Metropolitan  America. 

Dr.  Ell  Glnzberg.  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia,  In  a  recent  article  published  In 
the  New-  York  Times  Magazine  of  February 
9,  1964,  puts  these  problems  into  .%  posi- 
tive context: 

"In  Chicago,  for  instance,  80  percent  of 
the  Negro  families  have  a  higher  Income 
than  50  percent  of  white  families.  In  the 
West,  the  nonwhlte  income  distribution  is 
almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  Income  dis- 
tribution among  the  w-hite  population  of  the 
South." 

The  most  Important  area  of  education 
and  instruction  for  the  urban  Negro  is  that 
of  job  training  and  vocational  education. 
When  these  people  acquire  Job  competence 
;ind  needed  skills  they  will  have  greatly  en- 
hanced their  ow-n  opportunities  for  Increased 
mobility.  Furthermore.  local  services  provid- 
ing listings  of  Job  opportunities  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  unemployed  and  Job  va- 
cancies should  further  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  and  social  improvement 
At  this  point,  I  must  emphasize  that  racial 
restrictions  on  Negro  mobility  exist  in  seri- 
ous measure  and.  of  course,  it  is  important 
economically,  socially,  and  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  to  eliminate  this  bias  and 
discrimination.  What  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  is  that  w-e  must  balance 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  Negro 
problem  and  recognize  the  economic  Impact 
of  job  immobility  on  the  racial  problems  of 
discrimination 

REFORM    IN    FEDERAL    1  AX    LAW 

Education,  job  training  and  retraining, 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution  all  pose 
problems  confronted  by  our  urban  govern- 
ments. At  present  many  indirect  and  ineffi- 
cient Federal  programs  address  themselves  to 
these  problems  through  block  grants  and 
Federal  subsidies  Much  direct  and  effective 
aid.  however,  can  easily  be  funneled  into 
these  problem  areas  by  merely  providing  tax 
credits  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  this  most  needed 
reform  in  Federal  tax  law  in  my  own  se- 
mantics because  it  is  usually  presented 
even  by  some  of  its  advocates  in  the  se- 
mantics of  those  who  oppose  it.  This  reform 
is  in  accordance  w-lth  American  classic  tax 
theory;  namely,  that  we  do  not  tax  money 
whlcli  is  being  spent  for  a  social  purpose 
which  if  it  were  not  so  spent  w-e  would  call 
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upon  the  government  to  spend  Putting  it 
another  way,  we  know  that  when  we  extract 
money  from  the  private  sector  to  pay  for  the 
expenditures  of  governmental  services  w-e 
are  going  tf)  iiave  some  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy We  .-eek  to  keep  that  impact  as  a 
minimum  We  prefer  not  to  tax  industries 
on  I  he  wane  we  preler  to  tax  industries  on 
the  rise  We  prefer  not  to  lax  low  income, 
we  prefer  to  tax  high  Incomes  We  prefer  to 
t.^x  wealth,  not  the  process  if  creating  the 
wealth  We  do  not  tax  money  spent  for  de- 
sirable .social  purposes 

This  Is  the  tax  theory  of  the  lax  neu- 
tralists. This  Is  the  classical  tax  theory  in 
America  There  is  a  new  school  of  tax  writ- 
ers who  are  not  neutralists  Because  the 
power  of  taxation  to  effect  economic  re- 
sults and  to  render  economic  decisions  is  so 
great,  and  I  might  add.  so  subtle  these  theo- 
rists advocate  an  old  system  as  If  it  were 
new-,  to  mulct  rather  than  to  tax  They  seek 
to  write  'ax  I.tws  to  deliberately  produce  eco- 
nomic decisions — their  decisions — to  chan- 
nel expenditures  into  certain  areas  sup- 
planting the  private  decisionmaking  process 
with  the  political  process 
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OF    LOrlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  a."?  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce.  I  was 
deeply  gratified  to  receive  today  a  copy 
of  a  Law  Review  article  by  the  learned 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Repre.sentatlve 
Emanuel  Celler.  Tlie  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  March  1968  i.'s.sue  of  the 
Fordham  Law  Review  is  both  scholarly 
and  statesmanlike  in  analyzing  the  po- 
litical and  economic  ramifications  of 
State  taxes  impo.sed  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Chairman  Celler  has  indeed  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
this  important  subject.  I  commend  his 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  include  it  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  irt  the  Record 
today. 

The  article  follows: 
Thf     Dfvelopmfnt     ';f     A     Congressional 

Program  Dealing  Wfth  State  Taxation  of 

Interstate  Commerce 

(By  Emanvel  Cellfr*) 

I      BACKGROUND 

Prominent  on  the  list  of  great  legacies 
which  modern  America  received  from  the 
original  Iramers  of  the  Constitution  is  the 
principle  of  a  national  common  market.  It  Is 
this  principle— the  principle  of  the  Commerce 
Clause — that  has  bound  our  states  together  In 
the  economic  union  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  political  union.  At  the  same  time,  this 
principle  has  also  played  a  major  role  In  the 
phenomenal  development  of  our  .American 
economy.  Yet.  essential  as  the  common  mar- 
ket principle  has  been  for  both  our  political 
and  economic  development,  the  very  nature 
of  our  federal  system  has  precluded  us  from 
attaining  a  completely  open  market  and  ne- 
cessitated that  some  proper  balance  be  struck 
between  the  need  for  the  free  movement  of 
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goods  and  persons  across  state  lines  and  the 
need  of  the  states  fcr  revenue. 

™  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution 
unUlT959  the  entire  responsibility  ^or  recon- 
clUng  conflicts  between  the  tax  Pol'^f  °^ 
fZ  states  and  the  national  interest  in  the 
•ree  now  of  commerce  was  shouldered  by  the 
courts  congress  Itself  enacted  no  statutes 
to  g  e  the  cm,rts  guidance.  As  a  result^a  va  t 
body    of    decisional    law    provided    the    only 

strong  political  interest  on  a  national  le^el. 

While  congress  remained  silent,  slgnlflcant 
trends  de^Xed  which  resulted  :n  a  balkani- 

Cou  t"  tT^If  came  to  recognize  it.  own  niade- 
nu"cy  in  this  urea.  Thus,  m  recent  >-ears  .ev- 
er     membeis  ol  the  Court  with  such  div.r.e 

phuShU.  as  Justices  ^-<^^^^-'\^%\^^-, 
Blaclc  •    Frankfurter,'    Douglas.-    and    ClarK 
hive  all  subscribed   to  this  view  and  have 
either  directly  or  implicitly  caUed  upon  Con- 

"■ErsentTuliy    the  inadequacy  of  the  judicial 
proc""  to  "Icommodate  both  ^'-  --^f  "^J 
Lmands  of  ^"^-t^Joj^^evenu^^and^Ou 
national  need  for  a  .ree  now 
t^e'cl^^n^n^ai^-vwi^irmJ^tcirrs 

^^a  broad"";^^  on  emlon'of  levies  Imposed 
on  iiur^ue  companies  by  all  flfty  states  and 

buiit-m  limitations  of  the  Court  m  the  lol- 

''^S'brsrthls  court  can  only  act  nega- 
riveU--   It  can  determine  whether  a  specific 

HpA'led  innuirv  Into  the  incidence  of 
diverse  economi^  burdens  in  order  to  deter- 
dtverse  econom  burdens  con- 

economies  of  NaUon  and  Stote. 

'  ,  Northwes"t  Airlines.  Inc.  v.  Minnesota.  322 

ITS    '92   306-07  (1944.    .concurring  opinion, 

mternatlonal  Harvester  Co.  v.  Department 
nf'^elsu  332  U.S.  340.  360  (1944,  .  con- 
"[.rSol^nion.  Gei^nU^Xr^Uig  C.  y  .t.te 

CO      322    U^-    327.    360     .1944,      ,  dissenting 

°^'Mccirroll  v.  Dixie  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc., 
309  US  176,188-89  (1940,  (dissenting  opin- 
ion) Gwln  WWte  &  Prince.  Inc.  v.  Henn&- 
l  i'^jn^TIS  434  448-55  (1939 1  (dissenting 
Sn^on?:"A.'idaL  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Storen.  304 
US  307   327(1938,   (dissenting  opinion  i . 

f Northwestern  States  P°"l^"^  dement  Co. 
V  Minnesota.  358  U.S.  450.  474-77  (1959) 
idi^enting  opinion,;  Northwest  Airlines, 
nc  V  Minnesota.  332  t:.S.  292.  300  (1944): 
McCarroU  v.  Dixie  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc..  309 
U.S.  176,  at  188-89   (1940)    (dissenting  opin- 

'°"McCarron  v.  Dixie  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.. 
309  U.S.  176.  188-89  (1940)   (dissenting  opin- 

°? Northwestern  States  Portland  C^PT-nt  Co. 
V.  Minnesota.  358  U.S.  450.  457-58  (1959). 
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•The  problem  calls  for  solution  by  devising 
a  congressional  policy  Congress  alone  can 
provide  lor  a  full  and  thorough  canvassing  of 
the  multlturtlnous  and  intricate  factors 
which  compose  the  problem  of  the  taxing 
freedom  of  the  Suites  and  the  needed  limits 
on  .such  state  taxing  power  • 

Faced  with  its  own  inherent  limitations, 
the'cour:  generally  m.ilntained  a  permissive 
attitude  toward  state  levies  on  interstate 
oonimcrce-  oiten  declining  in  the  absence 
of  federal  legislation  to  invalidate  state  reve- 
nue measiu-es.-  Encouraged  by  the  Courts 
permissive  [wsture.  the  state  tax  admin  s- 
trators  asserted  broader  and  broader  juris- 
dictional claims  over  interstate  commerce,  so 
that  bv  1959  it  w;is  clear  that  Congress  would 
have  to  act  if  the  rapidly  growing  trend  Up- 
ward a  balkani/ed  domestic  economy  were  to 
be  reversed.  In  that  ye..r.  in  two  companion 
ci-ses  \orthuestrin  States  Portland  Cfmcnt 
Co  V  MuntP^ota  and  Williams  v.  Stockham 
VaU-es  A-  Fittings.  Inc..'  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  in  the  absence  of  federal  legis- 
1  ition  a  companv  could  be  required  to  pay  a 
itate  income  tax.  even  though  it  was  engaged 
CiClusuvly  m  interstate  commerce  in  the 
taxing  state  Prior  to  this  decision  the  view 
had  been  wldelv  held  by  the  business  com- 
munitv  that  ..  company  could  not  be  taxed 
bv  a  Stat*  tmless  it  engaged  at  least  to  some 
eitent  In  intrastate  commerce  within  the 
taxing  state.' 

Tlie  reaction  of  the  business  community  to 
the    Sorthwe.^tcrn    decision    was    extremely 

larp.    small    .end    moderat*-siz,e    businesses 
in  particular  became  gravely  concerried  w  th 

he     prospect    of     having    to    comply    with 

diverse    complex  .aui  overlapping  income  tax 

ws  which  would  be  beyond  their  capacity 

to  handle.  Not  only  was  the  business  com- 

ntiUv   fearful   of   future   liabilities,   but   it 
"^    also    confronted    with    the    specter    of 

assessment    lor   ^""^1'^.,  """^""^/A^re^ 
veirs  a.s  well.  Having  failed  to  file  tax   re- 
urns    m    the    past    in    the    belief    that    no 
St    had  existed,  generally  they  could  not 
e  V  on  statutes  of  limitations  to  bar  assess- 
ments In  the  Northiccstcrn  case,  for  example. 
;he  taxpaver  was  held  liable  for  back  taxes 
covering    a    period    of    some    sixteen    v-ears. 
under  all  of  these  circumstances,  the  bus 
nels   community   regarded   It  as  imperative 
•or  Congress  to  act.-- 

The  reaction  by  Congress  to  the  Nortn- 
:r^n  decision  was  swift.  Within  week 
ater  the  decision,  hearings  were  held  by  the 
senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business^'  ■ 
Meanwhile,  both  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee '  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commu- 
te reported  out  bills  designed  to  provide 
■stopgap"  relief  while  Congress  could  de- 
velop a  more  comprehensive  program  based 
,n  inore  detailed  information.  The  outgrowt 
of  the  bills  was  Public  Law  86-272.  ^  which 
became  etfective  in  September  of  1959 

Public  Law  86-272  had  a  two-fold  signifi- 
cance. First,  the  statute  precluded  a  state 
or  subdivision  from  imposing  an  income  tax 
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in  situations  In  which  the  company's  only 
activities  in  the  state  were  limited  to  the 
solicitations  of  orders  by  salesmen  or  the 
making  of  sales  through  Independent  con- 
tractors Second,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  viewed  the  statute  as  a  temporary 
measure  designed  to  prevent  a  lurther  ex- 
pansion of  the  jurisdictional  reach  uf  the 
states,  pending  the  completion  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  state  income  taxes-  which  was 
considered  necessary  to  achieve  a  permanent 
solution.'' 

Although  Public  Law  86-272  was  limited 
in  scope  so  as  to  apply  only  to  income  taxes. 
It  soon  became  c.ear  to  tlie  Congress  that 
other  forms  of  taxes  were  likewise  having  a 
profound  impact  on  interstate  commerce. 
Several  months  after  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-272,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Scripto.  Inc.  v.  Carson  '^  that  an  out-of-state 
seller  c(Duld  be  required  to  collect  a  use  tax 
on  shipments  to  In-state  purchasers  even 
thought  the  seller  maintained  no  facilities  in 
the  taxing  state  and  its  sales  were  made  en- 
tirely through  independent  contractors.  This 
decision  raised  apprehensions  in  the  business 
communities  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
-alsed  by  the  Northuestern  decision  concern- 
ing income  taxes.  Indeed,  the  ramifications 
of  Scripto  are  so  broad  that  even  those  who 
tend  to  support  the  views  of  the  state  tax 
collectors  regard  It  as  a  "stunning  extra- 
territorial extension  of  a  State's  reach."  '» 

Following  Scripto.  bills  were  Introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  which  would  have 
extended  the  jurisdictional  protection  of 
Public  Law  86-272  into  the  sales  and  use  t.ax 
area  and  would  also  have  broadened  the  Con- 
gressional studv'so  as  to  include  sales  and 
use  taxes.  Deeply  concerned  with  the  broad 
impact  of  Scnpto.  but  reluctant  to  restrict 
state  taxing  powers  without  a  thorough 
study  the  87th  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  wa.s  limited  to  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  study  called  for  by  Public  Law  86-272. 
However,  out  of  an  awareness  of  the  inter- 
related effects  of  a  variety  of  taxes,  Congress 
expanded  the  study  to  Include  not  only  sales 
and  use  taxes  but  "all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  .  .  .'  •■' 

II    THE  CONGRESSIONAL  STUDY   AND  THE  DEFECTS 
IT  DISCLOSED  IN  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-272,  as  amend- 
ed a  comprehensive  study  was  initiated 
early  in  1961  bv  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Edwin  E. 
Willis  of  Louisiana.  Since  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed its  intention  to  act  only  on  the  basis 
of  clearly  documented  facts,  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  study,  as  stated  by  Representa- 
tive Willis,  was  -to  develop  a  body  of  factual 
information,  hitherto  unavailable,  as  to  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  Interstate 
companies,  the  pattern  of  their  activities 
across  State  lines,  the  cost  of  complying  with 
State  and  local  tax  laws,  the  degree  to  which 
thev  were  able  to  comply,  and  the  effect  on 
businesses  and  State  revenues  of  various 
possible  remedial  proposals." -'I 

The  study  conducted  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate 
commerce  was  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
ever  undertaken  within  the  Congress,  and 
occupies  a  total  of  four  volumes  published 
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over  a  four  and  one  half  year  period  -  It  has 
bv  now  become  the  uennltlve  work  in  its  neld 
and  has  provided  a  wealth  of  reliable  data 
of  value  not  onlv  to  the  Congress  but  also  to 
state  legislators,  lawyers,  accountants  .md 
Ltudents  of  local  and  state  hscal  problems. 
Since  the  .study  was  extremely  compre- 
hensive—covering majcr  aspects  of  the  tax 
structures  of  all  nfty  states  and  several  hun- 
dred local  governments-  one  cannot  ^um- 
marlze  It  briefly  without  losing  .sieht  of  the 
extraordinary  cumplexitv  of  the  current  levies 
on  interstate  commerce.  Yet  it  is  useful  lor 
inrpose.-.  ol  this  analysis  to  point  out  that 
the  str.dy  revealed  at  least  four  major  de- 
lerts  m  tiic  present  system. 

First    the  study  revealed   that  the  system 
is  characterized   bv   widespread   non-compli- 
ance and  non-enforcement  "With  most  com- 
panies simply  not  tning  any  form  of  tax  re- 
turn in  any  state  in  which  they  do  not  act- 
ually maintain  a  place  <.f  business  -    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  income  tax  area  it  was  lound 
that  in  975  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
liability    existed    In    the   absence   of    a   place 
of  business,  no  return  was  in  fact  tiled-    In 
the  sales  tax  area  there  was  non-compliance 
m  03  5   per  cent  of  the  cases  under  .similar 
circum.stances.-  At  the  same  time,  those  com- 
panies which  do  in  fact  tile  tax  returns  were 
found  not  to  be  complying  accurately  with 
state  and  local  rules.  As  a  result,  it  is  clear 
that    the    system    creates    gross    inequities 
among     similarly     situated     taxpayers     and 
leaves  the  tax  administrator  free  to  exercise 
an  extremely  broad  amount  of  discretion  to 
determine  just  which  taxpayers  will  be  sub- 
ject to  rigorous  enforcement.  In  addition,  it 
is  also  clear  that   the   business  community 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  comply  without 
incurring  grossly  excessive  compliance  costs. 
The    second    defect    documented    by    the 
coneresslonal   study   Is  the   tendency  of  the 
present  system  to  result  in  overtaxation  In 
.some     cases     and     undertaxation     In     other 
cases  -'  In  the  income  tax  area,  for  example. 
It  Is  possible  for  some  companies  to  be  tax- 
able on  more  than  100  percent  of  their  net 
earnings,  while  other  similarly  situated  com- 
panies pay  a  tax  on  substantially  less  than 
100  percent.-' 

A  th'rd  defect  of  the  current  system  re- 
sults from  the  existence  of  some  provisions 
m  state  laws  which  give  to  locally  based  com- 
panies benefits  which  are  not  made  available 
to  competitors  who  are  based  outside  of  the 
taxing  state.^"  In  the  sales  and  use  tax  area, 
for  example,  some  states  discriminate  against 
consumers  who  trade  in  automobiles  that  are 
purchased  outside  of  the  taxing  state.*  Still 
ether  states  tax  products  which  are  produced 
outside  of  the  state,  while  granting  exemp- 
tions for  Identical  products  manufactured 
Within  the  state.*' 

The  fourth  major  defect  of  the  present 
system  is  the  attitude  which  It  has  generated 
among  taxpayers,  especially  small  and  mod- 
erate-size companies.  Faced  with  rules  that 
are  inherently  unworkable  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  enforced  by  the  state  tax  adminis- 
trators on  a  systematic  basis,  taxpayers  gen- 
erally have  developed  a  widespread  resistance 
to  the  a.ssumptlon  of  responsibility.  Rather 
than  file  return  under  circumstances  In 
which  the  cost  of  preparing  the  return  often 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

exceeds  the  tax.  it  is  understandable  that  the 
small  companv  especially  will  simply  disre- 
gard state  and  local  requirements.  Thus  the 
system  Itself  not  onlv  breeds  a  widespread 
disrespect  for  state  and  local  tax  laws,  it  also 
tends  to  foster  disrespect  lor  laws  In  general." 

III.     THE     PROHOSFD     INTERSTATt      TAXATION     .^^T 

Based  on  the  study  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  on  three  months  ol 
extensive  hearings  held  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  the  study,-  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  out  u  proposed  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act  in  the  lorm  ol  HR. 
16491  on  September  7.  imiG.  Since  the  89th 
Congress  adjourned  shortly  thereafter,  con- 
t.lderation  bv  the  House  was  not  possib  e. 
and  the  proposal  was  relntrfKluced  in  the 
'•0th  Congress  in  the  form  of  HR.  21.iH.  On 
March  7  1967,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee again  reported  the  measure  favor.ibly. 
together  witli  several  amendments  winch 
reflected  a  number  of  suggestions  for  im- 
provements made  largely  by  State  tax  ad- 
ministrators.- in  July  of  1967,  H.K.  2  o8 
was  reported  bv  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
.Although  It  was  not  scheduled  for  debate 
bv  the  House  of  Represent.itives  in  the  lirst 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  Us  sponsors  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  considered  during  the 
second  session. 

The  core  of  H.R.  2158  is  lound  in  Title  1 
of  the  bill,  which  establishes  uniform  juris- 
dictional standards  for  each  of  the  Jour 
types  of  taxes  which  were  included  m  the 
congressional  study:  corporate  Income  taxes^. 
capital  stock  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  and 
gross  receipts  taxes.  Under  these  s'anaards 
i  companv  would  not  be  subject  to  the  .luris- 
diction  of  anv  state  in  which  it  does  not 
maintain  a  "business  location."  which  is  de- 
fined to  include:  the  owning  or  leasing  of 
real  estate,  the  maintenance  of  a  localized 
employee,  or  the  regular  maintenance  of  a 
stock  of  tangible  personal  property  for  sale 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

To  the  basic  jurisdictional  standard  there 
are  two  significant  exceptions.  One  excep- 
tion occurs  In  the  sales  and  use  tax  area  m 
the  form  of  a  provision  which  makes  an 
out-of-state  seller  liable  for  the  collection 
of  a  tax  If  he  regularly  makes  household 
deliveries  In  the  state.  The  other  exception 
to  the  basic  "bvisiness  location"  standard 
occurs  in  the  income  and  capital  stock  tax 
areas  and  Involves  the  exclusion  from  the 
turlsdlctlonal  rule  of  those  corporations 
which  have  an  annual  net  income  in  excess 
of  one  million  dollars. 

Title  2  of  H.R.  2158  provides  a  supple- 
ment to  the  jurisdictional  standard  in  the 
form  of  a  limit  on  the  percentage  of  Income 
or  capital  which  can  be  taxed  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  company  does  have  a  business 
location  in  more  than  one  state.  Under  Title 
•^  the  maximum  percentage  of  income  or 
capital  which  is  taxable  is  determined  by  a 
two-factor  formula  based  on  property  and 
wages. 

Title  3  of  the  bill  addresses  Itself  to  some 
sneclfic  problems  in  the  sales  and  use  tax 
area  It  provides  for.  inter  aha.  the  location 
of  sales  for  tax  purposes,  the  granting  of 
credits  for  prior  taxes,  exemptions  for  the 
household  goods  of  persons  who  establish 
new  residences,  the  exclusion  of  interstate 
freight  charges  from  the  measure  of  the  tax. 
and  the  relief  from  collection  requirements 
in  the  case  of  sales  to  persons  who  are  al- 
ready registered  under  the  sales  tax  program 
of  the  jurisdiction  imposing  the  tax. 

•ntle  4  provides  for  continued  congres- 
sional scnitinv  of  the  problems  left  un- 
resolved by  the  bin.  It  affords  the  states  an 
additional  four  years  to  make  progress  in  re- 
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soUing  such  i)robleins  before  congressional 
committees  are  called  to  make  .specific  pro- 
posals. 

Title  5  contains  definitional  provisions  In 
addition,  it  prohibits  states  and  localities 
from  giving  favored  tax  treatment  to  local 
.-omranies  or  !o.-al  i.roducls  u.-.d.-r  -.ales  and 
use  taxes  or  gro.ss  receipts  taxes  It  also  pro- 
hibits the  states  from  cli.irKing  a  taxpayer 
with  the  cost  of  conducting  an  audit — a 
practice  which  is  lairly  common  on  the  part 
of  states  such  as  Florida,  which  sends  audi- 
tors throughout  the  entire  United  States 
and  as.se. ses  the  taxpayer  with  tlie  travel 
and  living  expenses  of  the  roving  :.udltor   ' 

IV      MIE     Jl  KISDICTIONAL     BALANCE     STRVCK     BY 
H.R.  2158 

Since  the  juri.sdictlonal  provisions  In  Title 
]  ijrovide  the  basic  ir.anework  around  which 
the  entire  proposal  is  structured.  t!ie  bal- 
ance struck  1)V  thivse  provisions  is  ..:  para- 
mount significance  to  an  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  would  reroncile 
Ihe  taxing  powers  <.f  t!ie  sl.ites  with  the 
national  need  for  a  comnvm  market 

In    tVis   regard    it    Is   especially   important 
lo  keep  in   mind  that   the   pre.sent   jurisdic- 
tional   assertions    of    the    states    cann.n    be 
complied    with   by    small    and    nvxlerale-slze 
companies   and    in    lact    are   beyond    the   en- 
lorrement    capabilities   of    the   states    them- 
selve'=    To    understand    the   reason    for   this. 
one    need    scarcely    look     ijevond    the    data 
collected    liv    the    Subcommittee    with     re- 
spect   both    to   the    types   of    companies    en- 
gaged in  lnterstat<>  commerce  and  the  num- 
bers of  state  and   local   governments   which 
assert  juri.sdiction  over  interst,,te  commerce 
At  the  lime  the  Subcommltt'-e  conducted 
its  study,  it  ascertained  that  there  were    at 
the  very  minimum    some  120  000  manufar- 
turlne  and  mercantile  companies  engaged  in 
interstate    commerce    in    the    United    States 
Today    the  number  is  obviously  con.slderahlv 
'  ircer'  About   half  of  these  companies  h..ye 
iewer  than  twenty  employees,  a  substantial 
number  have  fewer  than  ten  employees    and 
a,  Mgnificant  minority  have  fewer  than  five 
Yet  these  companies  typically  sell  their  jiro- 
duct^  in  many  states,  and  oven  among  those 
companies    which    are    ^o    small    that    their 
annual    gross    proceeds    are    less    than    t'^o 
hundred    thousand    dollars,    a    considerable 
number  sell  their  products  In  a  truly  nation- 
v.lde  market  ■ 

Bv  1065  the  nimiber  of  Jurl.sdictions  r.ix- 
ing  interstate  commerce  was  already  stag- 
gering There  were  in  effect  at  the  state  level 
38  sets  of  corporate  Income  tax  laws.  38  sales 
and  use  tax  laws,  37  capital  stock  laws  and 
8  gross  receipts  tax  laws  of  general  applica- 
bUitv  In  addition,  to  compound  further  the 
chaos  and  confusion,  business  taxes  i-.re 
rapidly  proliferating  on  a  local  level— with 
sales  taxes  :,lready  imposed  bv  over  2.300 
localities,  gross  receipts  taxes  by  over  1.000 
and  corporate  income  taxes  by  more  than  ino 
local  governments." 

In    formulating    Jurisdictional    standards, 
one  alternative  which  was  con.sidered  and  re- 
lected  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  w.i.s  a  plan 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  sales  and  use  tax  pur- 
poses to  each  state  into  which  an  interstate 
company  shipped  Its  products  However,  such 
a   broad"  jurisdictional    reach    necessitated    a 
substanti.al    degree    of    centralized    adminis- 
tration. In  short.  If  each  state  and  each  local- 
ity were  to  impose  it  own  tax  on  a  nation- 
wide scale,  it  was  clear  that  the  system  could 
only  be  made  to  work  under  a  uniform  na- 
tionwide collection  program.  As  a  result,  the 
proponents  of  the  plan  recommended  that  a 
cooperative    system    be    established     under 
which  the  states  and  their  subdivisions,  as 
well  as  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,   would   cooperate   to   pro- 
vide   a    single    audit    for    those    companies 
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which  market  their  goods  In  more  than  one 
state." 

Were  the  raising  of  state  revenues  the  only 
consideration  in  the  formulation  of  Juris- 
dictional standards,  then  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  a  broad  jurisdictional  reach 
that  could  be  obtained  through  central  ad- 
ministration would  obviously  be  desirable. 
However,  during  the  course  of  the  lengthy 
hearings  that  were  held  prior  to  the  formula- 
tion of  H.R.  2158.  state  officials  made  it  clear 
that  one  of  their  primary  considerations  was 
the  preservation  of  the  maximum  pwsslble 
amount  of  state  and  local  autonomy.*  As  a 
result,  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  2158  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  formulation  of  Jurisdic- 
tional rules  which  would  not  require  central 
administration  but  which  would  have  the 
least  possible  effect  on  state  revenues  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  small  and  mod- 
erate-size companies  from  being  exposed  to 
insurmountable    compliance    burdens. '• 

In  fashioning  Jurisdictional  standards,  the 
results  of  the  Subcommittee's  earlier  study 
provided  workable  criteria.  The  Subcommit- 
tee had  found  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, compliance  and  enforcement  were 
both  limited  to  circumstances  In  which  the 
Interstate  company  actually  maintained 
some  form  of  permanent  establishment 
within  the  taxing  state."'  The  Subcommit- 
tee's findings  also  made  it  clear  that  no  state 
would  stand  to  gain  or  lose  a  slgnlflcant  per- 
centage of  Its  total  revenues  If  Congress  were 
simply  to  lay  down  legal  rules  which  were 
consistent  with  the  present  actual  practice." 
Thus,  having  rejected  the  possibility  of  cen- 
tralized administration  and  having  found 
that  the  states  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
tax  systematically  out-of-state  companies 
which  do  not  have  some  form  of  permanent 
establisliment  within  their  borders,  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  2158  then  sought  a  practical 
and  workable  Jurisdictional  rule  embodying 
a  permanent  establishment  concept. 

Having  evaluated  a  fairly  broad  series  of 
"permanent  ectablishment"  rules,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  proposed  the  "business 
location '  deflriltlon  which  is  embodied  in 
H.R.  2158.  Originally,  the  term  "business  lo- 
cation" was  defined  so  as  to  Include  either 
the  ownership  or  leasing  of  real  property,  or 
the  maintenance  of  a  local  employee  who 
does  more  than  merely  solicit  orders.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  2158,  this 
definition  was  subject  to  considerable  criti- 
cism by  state  tax  administrators  who  argued 
that  the  resu'tlng  Jurisdictional  rule  would 
be  too  narrow  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to 
give  the  states  Jurisdiction  over  companies 
which  regularly  maintain  stocks  of  goods  in 
the  state,  but  which  have  no  other  Jurisdic- 
tional contacts.  In  response  to  this  criticism. 
H.R.  2158  was  later  amended  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  so  as  to  Include  the  regular 
maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  as  a  basis  for 
Jurisdiction.*^ 

Several  additional  features  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional standard  in  Title  1  were  also  incorpo- 
rated as  a  means  of  further  reconciling  the 
views  of  the  state  tax  administrators  with 
the  need  for  a  free  flow  of  commerce.  In  this 
regard,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  controversial 
features  of  H.R.  2158  is  the  exclusion  Tom 
Jurisdictional  protection  in  the  Income  and 
capital  stock  tax  area  of  corporations  which 
earn  more  than  one  million  dollars  annually. 
The  basis  for  such  an  exclusion  was  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  foremost  state  tax  ad- 


'•  Report,  vol.  4.  at  1181   32. 

'-  See  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Sub- 
comm.  on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary. 
89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  ser.  14,  vol.  1,  7&-in 
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minlstrators  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Pred 
Cox  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Revenue. 
Based  on  a  careful  evaluation  of  both  fed- 
eral and  slate  Income  tax  fetums.  Mr.  Cox 
concluded  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  there 
would  be  no  significant  loss  of  revenue  so 
long  as  the  states  were  left  free  to  impose 
pose  their  current  Jurisdictional  rules  and 
their  own  types  of  appartionment  formulas 
on  the  larger  corporations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  Jurisdictional 
rules  and  a  consistent  two-factor  formula 
for  the  smaller  companies  would  substan- 
tially eliminate  the  compliance  problems  of 
the  smaller  companies  and  contribute  to  In- 
creiised  efficiency  of  state  tax  administra- 
tion." 

Since  Mr  Cox's  proposal  was  consistent 
with  the  data  and  findings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, it  offered  the  possibility  of  a  highly 
workable  compromise  that  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  state  administrators  as  well  as  to 
the  small  business  community.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Cox's  proposal  was  also  consistent  with  a 
widely  held  view  on  the  part  of  the  state  tax 
administrators  that  the  states  themselves 
ought  to  be  given  four  more  years  to  resolve 
the  major  problems  through  state  legislative 
action,  rather  than  to  be  required  to  conform 
immediately  to  federally  imposed  standards." 
Thus,  by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  Income  tax 
and  capital  stock  tax  provisions  to  the 
.smaller  corporations,  H.R.  2158  was  able  to 
afford  the  states  such  an  opportunity  In  those 
areas  where  significant  amounts  of  revenue 
were  involved. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  Jurisdictional 
standard  in  Title  1  which  is  consistent  with 
the  views  of  the  state  tax  administrators  is 
the  provision  In  the  sales  and  use  tax  area 
which  gives  the  states  Jurisdiction  over  out- 
of-state  sellers  who  regularly  make  household 
deliveries  in  the  state,  regardless  of  whether 
the  seller  has  a  business  location  in  the  state. 
During  the  course  of  the  various  hearings 
held  on  Interstate  taxation  problems,  state 
tax  administrators  generally  emphasized  the 
need  to  protect  local  retailers  from  the  tax- 
free  competition  of  out-of-state  sellers.  In  Its 
investigation  the  Subcommittee  had  found 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance to  retailers  who  are  located  close  to 
the  borders  of  a  state. '=  Although  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  generally  main- 
tained a  permissive  attitude  toward  state 
taxes,  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  Court 
struck  down  a  state  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce involved  an  out-of-state  company 
which  regularly  delivered  goods  from  Dela- 
ware to  household  consumers  in  Maryland." 
As  a  result  of  this  case,  border  retailers  are 
currently  exposed  to  a  significant  amount  of 
tax-free  competition. 

In  its  evaluation  of  this  problem  the  Sub- 
committee observed  that  if  a  seller  in  this 
type  of  a  case  were  required  to  collect  the  tax, 
he  would  generally  not  be  subject  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  laws  since  the  radius  of  his  delivery 
routes,  is.  of  necessity,  limited.  As  a  result, 
the  Subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  be  reversed  and  the 
Jurisdictional  reach  of  the  states  be  expanded 
In  this  area.'" 

In  Its  entirety.  Title  1  of  H.R.  2158  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  embodying  a  series  of  com- 
promises. First,  It  permits  the  states  to  con- 
tinue to  assert  taxing  Jurisdiction  on  a  level 
that  is  consistent  with  the  level  of  actual 
compliance  and  enforcement  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  while  protecting  the  many  small 
coinp.inies  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 
from  having  to  cope  with  a  plethora  of  taxes 
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Imposed  by  states  and  localities  which  are 
now  asserting  Jurisdiction  even  though  the 
companies  do  not  maintain  an  actual  place 
of  business  within  their  borders.  Second,  it 
obviates  the  need  for  centralized  administra- 
tion and  for  a  direct  involvement  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  state  and  local  tax  mat- 
ters and  thereby  strengthens  the  autonomy 
of  state  and  local  governments,  while  assur- 
ing that  the  national  market  will  remain 
accessible  to  the  small  business  community. 
Third,  in  the  income  and  capital  stock  tax 
area,  it  provides  immediate  relief  for  those 
companies  which  have  the  most  serious  com- 
pliance problems,  while  affording  the  states 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  solu- 
tions to  the  interstate  tax  problems  of  those 
companies  which  are  a  major  source  of  state 
and  local  revenues.  Fourth.  In  the  sales  and 
use  tax  area,  since  the  Jurisdictional  rule 
coincides  with  effective  limits  of  the  current 
systems,  it  permits  the  states  to  retain  Juris- 
diction over  all  but  a  very  few  of  their  pres- 
ently registered  seller-collectors,  while  ex- 
tending the  Jurisdictional  reach  of  the  states 
in  the  border  retailer  situation  where  tax- 
free  competition  Is  currently  the  most 
troublesome. 

V.    SOME    POLITICAL    RAMIFICATIONS    OF   THE 
JURISDICTIONAL    BALANCE 

It  is  testimony  to  the  objectivity  of  H.R. 
2158  that  it  has  not  raised  political  Issues  of 
a  partisan  nature  on  either  a  national  or  a 
regional  level.  In  short,  neither  a  Republican 
nor  a  Democratic  policy  position  has 
emerged.  At  the  same  time,  neither  support 
nor  opposition  for  the  bill  Is  more  concen- 
trated in  one  area  of  the  country  than  an- 
other— or  concentrated  in  accordance  with 
either  the  size  or  degree  of  industrialization 
of  particular  states.  Instead,  H.R.  2158  has 
received  broad  general  support  from  the 
business  community  as  well  as  from  seg- 
ments of  labor,  with  the  major  opposition 
coming  from  state  officials. 

The  groups  which  strongly  support  the 
establishment  by  Congress  of  Jurisdictional 
standards  include  such  diverse  organizations 
as  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union,  and  a  large  number  of  associations 
representing  specialized  industries,  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Pood  Brokers  Association,  the  Adver- 
tising Federation  of  America,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  organizations  which  oppose 
the  measure  include  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Tax  Administrators,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General. 

The  very  nature  of  the  types  of  groups 
which  support  and  opp>ose  H.R.  2158  makes 
it  clear  that  the  major  political  Issue  raised 
by  the  measure  Is  whether  the  Imposition 
by  Congress  of  Jurisdictional  limitations  on 
state  taxing  powers  Is  Inimical  to  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Expressed  in  other  terms,  the  issue  before 
the  Congress  Is  whether  the  political  power 
which  would  be  denied  to  the  states  and 
their  subdivisions  by  H.R.  2158  is  such  that 
it  ought  properly  to  be  exercised  by  state 
and  local  governments.  As  a  result,  careful 
consideration  ought  to  be  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  two  fundamental  aspects  of  the  type 
of  power  in  dispute. 

First,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  actual 
capacity  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
exercise  this  power  In  an  equitable  manner. 
Obviously,  Jurisdictional  claims  which  can- 
not be  equitably  and  systematically  en- 
forced by  the  states  and  their  subdivisions 
and  which  cannot  be  complied  with  by  the 
great  majority  of  taxpayers,  ought  not  to 
be  asserted.  In  this  regard,  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Congress  indicates  that 
the  states  simply  do  not  have — and  with- 


out federal  assistance  are  unlikely  to  ac- 
quire—sufficient administrative  capacity  to 
eliminate  the  widespread  non-enforcement 
and  non-compliance  that  currently  exists 
with  respect  to  out-of-state  companies 
which  do  not  maintain  business  locations 
within  their  borders.'"  Thus,  in  effect,  the 
power  denied  to  a  state  or  local  tax  collec- 
tor by  H.R.  2158  is  not  the  power  to  Impose 
an  effective  tax  program  which  Is  capable 
of  raising  slgnlflcant  amounts  of  revenue, 
but  Is,  instead,  simply  the  broad  administra- 
tive power  to  select  out  of  a  wide  range  of 
non-resident  businesses  only  a  limited  num- 
ber as  targets  for  enforcement.  To  deny  the 
tax  collector  such  power— the  power  to  ad- 
minister an  unwieldly  and  unworkable  sys- 
tem— can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Second,  even  if  It  were  assumed  that  the 
states  and  their  subdivisions  could  acquire 
the  adminlstratl\-«  capacity  to  enforce  their 
present  Jurisdictional  claims  equitably  and 
systematically  and  that  the  many  small  com- 
panies in  interstate  commerce  could  afford 
to  acquire  the  record-keeping  facilities  nec- 
essary to  comply,  an  even  more  fundamen- 
tal political  question  arises:  would  it  be  to 
the  long-range  benefit  of  the  states  and  of 
the  federal  government  if  each  state  Imposed 
its  own  tax  on  a  nationwide  scale,  effectively 
reaching  all  of  the  companies  which  market 
goods  In  the  state  but  do  not  have  a  business 
location  there?  Admittedly,  such  a  system 
would  have  strong  political  appeal  If  viewed 
solely  in  local  terms.  As  one  distinguished 
writer  has  observed : 

"Interstate  commerce  is  a  rich  tax  base.  It 
has.  moreover,  special  political  fascination.  A 
state  or  local  tax  levied  upon  it  falls  largely 
upon  people  In  other  states.  Here  Is  a  legis- 
lator's dream:  a  lush  source  of  tax  revenue, 
the  burden  of  which  falls  largely  on  those 
who  cannot  vote  him  out  of  office.  It  is  the 
old  problem  of  taxation  without  represenU- 
tion."" 

It  is  indeed  this  appeal  of  the  present  sys- 
tem which   accounts   to   a  large   extent  for 
the  opposition  to  H.R.  2158  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  state  and  local  officials.  Obviously, 
any  federal  proposal  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  local  tax  collector  vls-a-vls  out-of-state 
companies  would  tend  to  be  rejected  sum- 
marily   by    governors,    state   legislators    and 
state  tax  administrators,  who  are  continu- 
ously plagued  with  the  arduous  task  of  ex- 
tracting  revenues    from    their   constituents. 
Yet  the  policv  of  seeking  continually  to  ex- 
pand each  state's  Jurisdictional  reach  beyond 
its  own  limits  of  effective  enforcement  has 
broad  ramifications,  not  only  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  national  economy  but  also  be- 
cause it  undermines  the  political  vitality  of 
the  states  themselves.  The  more  each  state  Is 
successful   in   shifting   its   tax  burden  onto 
persons  who  are  without  political  representa- 
tion In  the  state  government,  the  more  those 
persons  will  exert  political  pressures  on  the 
federal  government  to  play  a  primary  role 
in  state  and  local  affairs.  Thus,  strong  as  the 
political  appeal  of  programs  to  tax  out-of- 
state  citizens  may  be,   the  results  of  such 
programs  lead  to  greater  and  greater  political 
responsibility  for  the  federal  government. 

Finally,  there  Is  still  another  aspect  of 
state  programs  designed  to  shift  tax  burdens 
onto  out-of-state  companies  which  is  too 
often  ignored  by  state  officials.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program  on  the  part  of  one 
state  and  its  subdivisions  obviotisly  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  other  states  and  subdivisions  to 
develop  similar  programs.  For  example,  Cali- 
fornia currently  asserts  Jurisdiction  over 
companies  all  over  the  United  States,  which 
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do  not  have  business  locations  In  California. 
As  part  of  its  program,  it  currently  maintains 
field  offices  In  other  states,  including  a  staff 
of  some  80  full-time  auditors  In  New  York 
City  and  a  similar  staff  in  Chicago.  A  number 
of  other  states  have  likewise  begun  to  oper- 
ate out-of-state  offices  of  their  own.  Under 
the  circumstances,  there  is  certainly  implicit 
in  California's  policy  an  open  invitation  to 
all  of  the  other  states  and  their  subdivisions 
to  assert  jurisdiction  over  California  com- 
panies which  do  not  have  business  locations 
outside  of  California. 

At  first  blush,  one  might  expect  that  some 
sort  of  "golden  rule"  of  sUte  taxation  would 
emerge    from    this    situation    so    that    each 
state  would  voluntarily  limit  its  own  Jurisdic- 
tional assertions  as  a  means  of  assuring  its 
own  local  companies  continued  access  to  the 
national  market.  Yet  the  very  nature  of  our 
federal  system  relieves  state  officials  of  politi- 
cal responsibility  in  this  area.  On  the  one 
hand   if  a  local  businessman  feels  aggrieved 
bv  having  to  comply  with  the  tax  laws  of  a 
state  in  which  he  has  no  business  location, 
he  rarely  calls  his  grievance  to  the  attention 
of  public  officials  in  his  "home  state."  In- 
stead, he  regards  his  predicament  as  raising 
a  federal  Issue  and  is  inclined,  therefore,  to 
make  his  grievance  known  to  his  representa- 
tive in  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
local    businessman   does    call    his    grievance 
to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  his  "home 
^tate  •'  these  officials  will,  in  fact,  be  powerless 
to  act'-"  Thus,  If   there  is  to  be  a  "golden 
rule"    for    the    taxation    of   interstate    com- 
merce, it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  'ule  will  be 
promulgated  by  any  political  body  other  than 
the  Congress. 

VI  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MULTISTATE 
TAX  COMPACT  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  SVGCESTED 
AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO   H.R.   2158 

As  part  of  their  official  program  of  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  2158.  both  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Tax  Administrators  and  the  Council 
of  SUte  Governments  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  ought  to  discontinue  fur- 
ther consideration  of  federal  legislation  In 
this  area  and  ought  Instead  to  authorize  the 
negotiation  of  an  interstate  tax  compact. 
Thirteen  states  "  have  already  enacted  such  a 
compact  and  several  bills  ">  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  which  would  give  con- 
gressional approval. 

The  compact  provides  inter  alia  for:  the 
creation  of  a  multlstate  tax  commission  com- 
posed of  tax  officials  from  each  party  state, 
the  arbitration  of  multlstate  disputes,  a 
three-factor  formula  for  apportioning  Income 
which  could  be  elected  at  the  option  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  a  system  of  credits  In  the  sa  es 
and  use  tax  area.  Although  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween the  compact  and  H.R.  2158  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  analysis,  there  are  two  ma- 
jor features  of  the  compact  which  are  highly 
significant  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. , 
First,  the  compact  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  jurisdictional  problem.  Since  it  es- 
tablishes no  jurisdictional  sUndards  it  leaves 
even  the  smallest  Interstate  companies  vul- 
nerable to  the  claims  not  only  of  many  states 
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but  of  thousands  of  localities  as  well.  Thus,  It 
would  not  reaffirm  the  principle  of  a  com- 
mon market— as  would  H.R.  215&-but 
would  instead  encourage  the  states  to  per- 
sist in  their  efforts  to  shift  tax  burdens  onto 
out-of-state  businesses. 

Second,  by  granting  broad  administrative 
powers  to  a  multlstate  tax  commission,  the 
compact  would  teno  to  lessen  the  direct  con- 
trol of  each  individual  state  legislature  over 
its  own  state's  tax  policies.  At  the  same  time, 
since  the  powers  which  would  be  granted  to 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  to  Individual  lax 
iidmlnlstrators.  are  largely  discretionary,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  compact  would  bring 
about  an  improvement  In  the  attitudes  of 
taxpayers  towards  the  present  system.  In 
short."  it  is  largely  because  the  present  sys- 
tem is  lacking  In  precise  standards  and  Is  so 
heavily  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  admin- 
istrative discretion  that  taxpayers  have  de- 
veloped a  widespread  resistance.  If  business- 
men are  to  be  called  on  to  pay  taxes  in  Juris- 
dictions in  which  ihey  have  "tile  oi  no  politi- 
cal representation,  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  in  discretionary  administrative 
powers  would  appear  to  be  necessary. 

VII.    SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

During  the  eight  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Northewestern  cas<  It  has  become  abundantly 
apparent  that  the  present  system  for  taxing 
Interstate  commerce  works  badly  both  for 
business  and  for  the  states.  The  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  makes 
It  clear  that  as  the  states  reach  farther  and 
farther  to  Impose  smaller  and  smaller  lia- 
bilities on  more  and  more  out-of-state  com- 
panies, tax  administrators  are  called  on  more 
and  more  to  enforce  the  unenforceable  and 
businessmen  to  comply  with  the  impossible. 
Since  the  system  has  grown  unworkable,  it 
Is  essential  that  a  national  iK>licy  be  formu- 
lated which  will  preserve  the  taxing  auton- 
omy of  our  states  and  at  the  same  lime 
reaffirm  the  basic  principles  of  oiu-  American 
common  market. 

HR.  2158.  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  90th  Congress,  would  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tional reach  of  the  states  to  the  present 
levels  of  effective  enforcement  and  com- 
pliance, and  in  so  doing  would  provide  a 
system  which  Is  not  dependent  for  Its  efficacy 
on  centralized  administration.  Although  the 
measure  has  widespread  support  from  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  opposition  to 
the  measure  on  the  part  of  state  tax  officials 
IS  formidable,  and  the  states  generally  are 
reluctant  to  accept  any  statutory  limitations 
on  their  jurlsldlctlonal  reach  over  out-of- 
state  businesses.  As  a  result,  the  major  politi- 
cal issue  raised  bv  H.R.  2158  is  whether  the 
establishment  of  jurisdictional  limitations 
would  in  fact  be  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  state  and  local  governments. 

Whether  ihe  common  market  principles 
embodied  in  H.R.  2158  will  eventually  pre- 
vail depends  ultimately,  of  course,  on  the 
collective  Judgment  of  the  Congress.  The 
facts  have  been  found,  the  issues  framed, 
and  the  alternatives  in  terms  of  national 
policy  made  clear.  Reduced  to  Its  essence, 
the  question  for  the  Congress  now  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  the  principles  of  free  trade 
among  the  states  ought  to  be  compromised 
so  as  to  permit  each  state  to  continue  to 
make  broad  jurisdictional  claims  on  a  naUon- 
wide  scale. 

If  the  program  contained  in  H.R.  2158  is 
approved  by  the  Congress,  then  the  present 
trend  toward  a  balkanlzed  domestic  economy 
will  be  reversed  and  the  small  business  com- 
munity assured  conUnued  access  to  the  na- 
tional market.  If  on  the  other  hand.  HJl. 
2158  is  rejected,  the  states  will  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  efforts  to  extract  revenues 
from  non-resident  businesses.  As  a  result 
the  need  to  provide  relief  for  small  com- 
panies plagued  by  a  plethora  of  compliance 
problems  will  continue  to  grow  and  corre- 
spondingly  increase  the   need   for  centrally 
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administered  programs  capable  of  systematic 
enforcement  In  either  event,  it  is  clear  that 
the  vexing  problem  of  state  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce  his  broad  national  ramifica- 
tions and  that  ultimately  a  national  program 
must  of  necessity  emerge  to  remedy  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  and  unworlcable  system. 


After  Open  Homing  What? 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  each 
leader  is  made  a  martyr  for  political 
blackmail— the  mob  enters  into  a  new 
phase  for  destruction  of  individual  rights 
camouflaged  as  being  under  the  law. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  grant 
equal  freedom  was  passed  as  a  tribute  to 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  next  civil 
rifihts  action  forced  through  in  memo- 
riam  of  the  peculiar  shooting  of  James 
Mei-edith,  and  now  Congress  is  to  be 
asked  to  take  away  property  rights  as  a 
seeming  vengeance  against  all  white  peo- 
ple for  the  execution  of  M.  L.  King. 

Must  legislation  now  be  passed  only  by 
bullets?  Not  after  serious  consideration, 
but  only  after  a  stampede  of  fright  and 
artificially  created  emotion. 

Twenty  thousand  American  boys  have 
been  murdered  in  Vietnam— are  they  not 
martvrs  to  Communist  tyranny?  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  thousands  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  leaders  are  persecuted,  some 
tortured  to  death— are  they  not  martyrs 
to  their  faith?  But  what  action  have 
they  demanded?  Or  have  we  given?  Not 
even  a  law  to  forbid  trade  w:th  the  athe- 
istic barbarian  enemy  of  all  free  people. 
If  we  in  Congress  are  to  give  our 
people  something,  let  us  give  them  leader- 
ship—leadership to  stand  up  and  let  our 
people  alone. 

I  include  'America  Blackmailed"  from 
Babson's  Washington  Forecast  Letter  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

America  Blackmailed 

HEADUNE    1972 

The  following  news  story  may  hit  the  head- 
lines some  summer  day  in  1972: 

"The  President  late  yesterday  afternoon 
signed  into  law  the  so-called  Equal  Property 
.\i-t  (HRa'2216).  following  the  capitulation 
of  both  House  and  Senate  before  the  threats 
of  an  angry  mob  of  proponents,  estimated  by 
District  police  officials  at  upwards  of  600.000 
persons,  which  had  besieged  the  Capitol  for 
over  3  days,  holding  Congress  virtually  hos- 
tage .  .  .  pending  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

"As  word  of  the  'siurender'  by  Congress 
was  passed  thru  the  crowd,  Its  leaders  called 
for  a  march  on  the  White  House.  Within 
Twenty  minutes,  the  partisans  began  gather- 
ing before  the  Executive  Mansion  and,  shortly 
before  4  p  m.,  leveled  the  iron  fence  and  were 
milling  around  the  lawn  of  the  President's 
residence  and  office.  The  throng  became  In- 
creasingly unruly  ;ts  no  word  of  presidential 
action  on  the  legislation  was  forthcoming 
from  Administration  aides,  and,  at  about 
4:45  p.m.  militant  leaders  shouted  instruc- 
tions to  burn  the  White  House.  Within  min- 
utes after  these  orders  were  issued — and 
as  torches  were  being  carried  toward  the  East 
Wing  of  the  White  Ho\ise — Presidential  Press 
Secretory  Elbert  Williams  appeared  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Executive  Offices  and 
announced  that  the  President  had  signed  the 
bill    into   law. 
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"A  tremendous  roar  of  approval  arose,  and 
a  partisan  band  struck  up  the  triumphant 
People's  Power  theme  song,  'March  of  the 
Masses.'  Following  the  signing  of  the  bill, 
the  mob  separated  into  apparently  planned 
•recrimination  squads'  and  syBtematlcally 
sacked,  burned,  and  looted  a  12-block  area  of 
downtown  Washington  a«  District  police  and 
a  scattering  of  military  units  looked  on  help- 
lessly. Late  last  night.  Metropolitan  Police 
Chief  Tweedy  estimated  total  damage  at  over 
$300  mUUon. 

"The  Equal  Property  Act  completely  dis- 
cards the  constitutional  concept  of  private 
property  and  sets  up  a  system  for  the  transfer 
of  all  private  property  to  all  Americans  on  a 
so-called  equal-share  basis.  Authority  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  is  vested  in  a  Commission 
in  which  majority  control  is  to  be  held  by 
representatives  of  the  poor,  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  unemployed,  and  minority  groups 
which  have  suffered  past  discrimination. 

"Washington  officials  see  little  chance  of 
the  Act's  being  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  view  of  threats  by  People's  Power 
leaders  to  paralyze  all  major  cities  in  event 
of  an  adverse  ruling.  The  high  court  is  ex- 
pected to  be  further  guided  by  the  fact  that 
overwhelming  People's  Power  forces  earlier 
this  month  succeeded  in  dissolving  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  national  con- 
ventions .  .  .  leaving  the  Power  candidate, 
Arthur  Danrig.  as  the  only  name  on  the  bal- 
lot in  November's  national  election." 

The  road  we  travel— Sounds  preposterous? 
Wed  like  to  think  so. 

But  ...  as  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact, 
this  nation— the  land  of  the  free— is  moving 
relentlessly  toward  such  a  fate  ...  as  govern- 
ment by  law  gradually  submits  to  the  black- 
mailers of  America 

Todav's  blackmailers  operate  under  the 
phony  slogan  of  the  "right  to  dissent."  They 
have  distorted  and  magnified  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
right  of  peaceable  assembly  into  a  license 
for  intimidation,  .sedition,  riot,  and  anarchy. 
Under  this  false  banner,  they  have  blocked 
the  traffic  and  commerce  of  American  cities, 
shut  down  the  operation  of  government  of- 
fices, destroyed  private  and  public  property, 
disrupted  our  educational  procedures,  in- 
terfered with  our  selective  service  system, 
obstructed  Inductions  into  our  armed  forces, 
tirov;ded  aid  -ind  comfort  to  the  enemy,  dese- 
crated our  country's  flag,  and  vandalized 
hundreds  of  communities  thruout  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  government  of  laws,  our  government 
of  constitutional  processes,  has  begun  to 
crumble  before  a  tide  of  lawlessness  which 
has  not  only  been  condoned  but  even  en- 
couraged bv  many  government  leaders. 

Instead  of  firmly  supporting  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  on  the  local  level, 
federal  officials  and  other  national  leaders 
gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  law 
breakers  ...  on  the  basis  that  civil  disobe- 
dience is  Justified  when  the  violators  aifi 
acting  in  a  'good"  cause. 

BREAK     IN     THE    DIKE 

This  was  the  great  breakthru  in  the  dike 
of  law  and  order. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  had  been 
taught— and  we  believed  fervently— that  the 
law  must  be  respected,  whether  we  felt  It  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  law. 

All  of  us  know  the  nagging  discomfort  of 
living  under  laws  that  are  Inequitable.  In 
such  cases,  we  may  exercise  our  constitutional 
rights  to  bring  about  a  change  .  .  .  but  we 
do  it  bv  lawful  process. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  government 
should  have  ben  placed  squarely  behind  lo- 
cal authorities  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  very 
first  sit-in  In  America. 

True.  It  was  peaceable  assembly  .  .  .  but  it 
clearly  interfered  with  the  rights  of  others  to 
carry  on  their  normal  activities  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 
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But  .  .  .  prominent  national  politicians, 
blinded  to  legal  Justice  by  the  possibility  of 
making  political  hay,  placed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  anarchy. 

We  all  remember  the  statement  of  the  late 
Adlal  Stevenson  .  .  .  that  he  would  consider 
it  an  honor  to  go  to  Jail  for  such  civil  dis- 
obedience. His  remarks  were  echoed  by  hun- 
dreds of  others  .  .  .  and  mob  power  in 
America  was  born. 

AS     YE    sow 

The  Watts  riots  in  California  served  as  Les- 
son No.  1  in  large-scale  blackmail.  This  out- 
break of  mass  crime  was  not  punished.  It  was 
rewarded  with  countless  millions  of  federal 
dollars  poured  into  the  area  in  hope  that  the 
rioters  would  "cool  It." 

After  that  demonstration  of  largess,  can 
you  blame  the  Negroes  of  Detroit.  Newark. 
Milwaukee.  Chicago,  and  scores  of  other 
American  cities  for  wanting  to  get  in  on  the 
action? 

The  amazing  thing  is  this:  Not  only  have 
government  officials  condoned  such  lawless- 
ness .  .  .  government  employes  have  played  a 
major  role  in  fomenting  many  of  the  dis- 
orders .  .  .  under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
oppressed.  Anti-poverty  employes  In  Newark 
organized  and  publicized  the  police-brutal- 
ity mass  rally  which  led  to  the  catastrophic 
riot  in  that  city.  A  Newark  anti-poverty  offi- 
cial. Willie  Wright,  urged  Negroes  to  arm 
themselves  against  "honkie  cops."  Tlie  agen- 
cy's accountant.  Charles  McCray,  was  arrested 
for  taking  part  in  the  shooting  during  the 
riot  .  .  .  but  officials  refused  even  to  suspend 
him  from  his  Job. 

The  situation  has  been  the  same  in  count- 
less communities  all  over  the  nation.  Sargent 
Shriver's  anti-poverty  agency  admits  that 
there  are  convicted  criminals  on  the  agency's 
payroll  .  .  .  and  that  many  of  them  have 
been  given  Jobs  counseling  youngsters. 

Many  of  the  black-power  movement's  most 
militant  activists — Including  riot-lnclter  H. 
Rap  Brown — have  been  on  the  government's 
payroll  .  .  .  often  as  $50-per-day  consult- 
ants. ^   . 

It's  widely  said  that  the  government  is 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  placate  the  trouble- 
makers. 

Actually,  the  reverse  situation  prevails.  The 
trouble  makers  are  blackmailing  our  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  successfully  and  repeatedly. 
They  seek  money  .  .  .  and  power.  They're 
getting  both. 

BLtJEPRINT    FOR    CHAOS 

Communists  are  prominent  In  nearly  all 
the  organizations  which  are  fomenting  this 
anarchy  in  the  U.S.  They  have  been  welcomed 
with  open  arms  into  the  National  Conference 
For  New  Politics,  a  group  whose  Chicago 
convention  was  keynoted  by  Martin  Luther 
King.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  conference 
happily  commented  that  Communists  would 
provide  leadership  fcxr  the  group. 

Bettlna  Aptheker,  an  admitted  Communist, 
continues  to  hold  a  top  posiUon  In  the  peace 
and  draft-resistance  movements. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  has  returned  from  his 
Red  tour  to  lead  his  followers  toward  "the 
destruction  of  the  American  government." 

And  dozens  of  others — with  countless  cita- 
tions for  Communist  connections — hold 
prominent  positions  In  scores  of  violent  "dis- 
sent" organizations  in  this  country. 

One  of  these  is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  which  has  documented  its  plans 
for  the  revolutionary  end  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  RAM  says  its  followers  will  "strike 
by  night  and  spare  none"  .  .  .  that  it  will 
foment  "mass  riots,  blocking  of  traffic,  burn- 
ing of  buildings  .  .  .  street  fighting." 

The  planners  call  for  "sabotage  in  the 
cities— knocking  out  electric  power  first,  then 
transportation— and  guerrilla  warfare  .  .  . ' 

The  blueprint  for  chaos  goes  on  and  on — In 
great  deuil— reminding  one  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
brazen  revelations  in  Meln  Kampf. 

In  this  atmosphere  in  which  lawlessness 
and    intimidation    are    tolerated— even    re- 
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warded— it  is  understandable  that  the  crime 
rate  has  soared. 


THE    HARVEST 

The  FBI  reports  that  the  incidence  of  ma- 
lor  crime  in  the  United  SUtes  is  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  16':  ...  far  above  the  rate 
of  growth  in  our  population. 

If  the  uptrend  which  has  persisted  thru 
1967  is  projected  to  include  1968,  more  than 
41,  million  major  crimes  will  be  committed 
this  year.  Based  on  our  population  of  a  little 
over  200  million,  this  means  that  you  wiu 
have  one  chance  in  47  of  being  murdered, 
maimed,  or  robbed  in  the  next  12  months! 

More  and  more,  criminals  are  being  coddled 
bv  our  courts  ...  and  treated  as  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  poor  social  environment. 
Punishment  is  out;  gentle  rehabilitation  is 
in  Yet  u  recent  FBI  study  showed  that  57  o 
oi  offenders  released  on  parole  in  1963  were 
rearrested  within  2>,  years  •and  that 
83',  of  those  acquitted  or  dismissed  in  19bJ 
were  rearrested  within  the  same  30-month 
period ! 

POLICE    HANDCUFFED 

The  Supreme  Court  has  seriously  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  agencies  by 
restrictions  on  investigative  procedures  and 
techniques  ...  and  has  so  hogtled  the  po- 
lice in  searches  and  interrogations  that 
thousands  of  hardened  criminals  are  yearly 
set  free  to  prey  again  on  the  public. 

The    sharp    uptrend    in    acquittals,    sus- 
pended sentences,  and  refusals  to  prosecute- 
particularly  in  juvenile  and  minority-group 
cases— has  Influenced  police  officers  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  to  blind  their  eyes  to 
gross  law  violations.  Because  of  this  frustra- 
tion police  morale  today  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
The  problem  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr^  J- 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  wrote  In  the  April  1967 
issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin 
"Morality,  integrity,  law  and  order,  and  other 
cherished   principles   of   our   great   heritage 
are  battling  fo/  survival  in  many  commum- 
ties  todav    They  are  under  constant  attack 
from   degrading    and    corrupting   Influences 
which,  if  not  halted,  will  sweep  away  every 
vestige  of  decency  and  order  remaining  in 
our  society." 

WHOM    WE    INDICT 

Whom  are  we  to  Indict  for  sparking  this 
chaos  in  America?  Are  the  prime  defendants 
the  Stokelv  Carmlchaels,  the  H.  Rap  Browns, 
the  hippies,  the  draft-card  burners,  the 
peaceniks,  the  Juvenile  deUnquents.  the 
babble  rousers,  the  Commies  who  have 
gained  respectability  as  "honest  dissenters^ 
certainly,  most  of  these  could  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  Justice  to  answer  charges 
of  law  violations  ...  and  they  should  be. 

However,  there  Is  a  stronger,  truer  bill  of 
indictment    which    may    be   drawn    against 
those  who  have   invited  the  bloody  black- 
mail of  America  by  permitting,  even  encour- 
aging, mounting  civil  disobedlence^We  speak 
o^  men   such   as   the   late   Adlai   Stevenson 
Bobby  Kennedy,  Nicholas  Katzenbach    Earl 
Warren      .  .  Senators  Ribicoff,  Javits,  Clark, 
and  case   ...  and  yes,  even  Hubert  Hum- 
Dhrev  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  These  men  of 
^wer,  prestige,  and  great  influence  in  the 
^litical  structure  of  America  have  permit- 
ted  the  concept  of  "freedom  of  ^P^ech    to  be 
expanded   to   include  subversion,   intimida- 
tloTand  incitement  to  riot;  they  have  con- 
doned the  distori^lon  of  "academic  freedom 
to    encompass    the    adulteration    of    young 
minds    with   Communist   doctrine    and   the 
disintegration   of   a  well-disciplined    educa^ 
tional  system;   they  have  allowed     freedom 
of  assembly"  to  mushroom  Into  disruption 
of  peaceful  activity,  mob  rule,  riot,  and  in- 
surrection. 

Unless  those  In  authority  in  the  United 
States  can  be  influenced  to  abandon  the  sui- 
cidal course  on  which  they  have  embarked— 
or  unless  they  can  be  replaced  by  men  who 
will— we  cannot  hope  to  restore  in  our  na- 
tion the  kind  of  domestic  peace  and  order 


which  has  made  our  many  generations  proud 
to  be  Americans  .  .  .  living  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom, security,  opportunity,  and  Justice  un- 

The  crisis  we  now  face  is  the  most  serious, 
the  most  dangerous,  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us  must  diligently  employ 
our  influence  and  our  effort-m  speech,  let- 
ters, and  at  the  ballot  box-to  help  set 
straight  the  way. 


It  the  Supreme  Court  Really  Supreme? 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  imporunt  and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle published  by  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
July  1967,  has  only  recently  come  to  rny 
attention,  which  I  believe  should  be  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  general  public.  The  article   writ- 
ten  by  Eugene  H.  Methvin,  points  out 
some  of  the  more  glaring  excesses  of  the 
US    Supreme  Court  and  calls  on  the 
congress   to   act   to   curb   the   Browing 
power  of  the  Federal  courts.  A  brief  sur- 
vey of   the  following   article,  which   I 
submit  for  the  Record,  will  'Pve^^l  ^he 
reason  many  of  us  are  calling  for  Con- 
gfess  to  define  specifically  through  stat- 
ute  and  constitutional  amendment  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
various  Federal  courts: 

Is  THE  SUPBEME  COUBT  REALLY  SUPREME? 

Recent  controversial  rulings  by  the  High 
Bench  raise  anew  the  troubling  issue:  Who  is 
fhe  Ultimate  arbiter  of  the  Constitution  P 
Our  founding  fathers  provided  a  foresighted 

Answer 

Flftv'-two  percent  of  the  American  people 
rate  the  Supreme  Court's  performance  as 
■only  fair"  or  "poor,"  according  to  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  opinion  poll.  "The  Justices  are 
stretching  the  judicial  process  to  try  to 
translate  their  notion  of  an  Ideal  f  °clety  into 
reality."  says  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland  editor 
of  the  university  of  Chicago  Law  Schools 
S-uvreme  Court  Review.  From  legal  scholars 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  from  Congress  to 
the  Justices  themselves,  this  most  rev'ered 
of  our  governmental  institutions  is  today 
drawing  stinging  criticism. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  protests  nave 
come  from  within  the  Court  itself.  In  1962, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  invaded  the  polit- 
ical thicket  of  legislative  "apportionment 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  denied  that 
the  Court  had  constitutional  authority  for 
its  move.  He  accused  his  colleagues  of  a 
massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 

whole  past."  Ti„.«n  t» 

In  another  case  last  year.  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  charged  the  Supreme  Court  with  lay- 
ing down  specific  rules  that  have  '  no  sig- 
nificant support"  in  the  history  of  the 
Constitution.  ,~„„i„ 

Justice  John  M.  Harian  has  despairingly 
proclaimed  that  recent  Court  decisions 
amount  "to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of 
the  amending  power  by  this  Court. 

Direction  by  Decision.  Repeatedly  in  recent 
vears  the  Court  has  claimed  vast  new  powers 
"to  change  by  Judicial  decree  the  shape  of  our 
constitutional  system.  A  i^^rrow  majoritj  of 
"activist"  Justices,  spearheaded  by  Chief 
justl-e  Earl  Warren  and  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  has  increasingly  taken  away  from 
juries  and  legislatures-the  two  authent  c 
voices  of  the  people— crucial  decisions  affect- 
ing the  order  and  direction  of  American  life. 


Consider    the    Courts    decisions    In    three 

vital  ureas:  ,        ,  ,    .,, 

.Schixil  Pravir.  The  Court  luus  declared  taal 
reading  the  Bible  or  .vayiut!  the  lA^rd  :  l'ra>«T 
,or  even  :t  non-.-ect.iriAU  i-r.^siT,  lu  v".u.  .ir> 
ciiissroom  reliszious  e>:or.  isc.  li  '""'7'^;''"; 
tlonal  It  has  relied  un  ihc  theory  that  the 
First  Auienamcnt  rcv.neress  .-hall  »ia»ic  no 
law  respecung  un  estai.l.shment  -t  ^elig  on 
ur  prohibiting  ihe  irt-e  exercise  tl'ereof  ) 
.oniehow  requires  the  Court  to  impose  u  v^all 
of  separation  between  religion  and  any  sort  ol 
L'o\ernn'.ental  .iciuliy.  ,,..„,. 

This  notion  Is  "r.heer  UiveiUion,  8a>  inanv 
dl.tinguisl:ed  Uiw  scholaro  ..mon-  ' ''Cni  Dean 
lYwln  Grl3Wold  ul  Harvard  Luw  .s-liool  \Vc 
have  Gri.wold  says.  '  u  .- piritual  .vUU  cuUi.ral 
tradition  of  which  we  ou?hl  not  to  be  de- 
prived bv  judges  currying  into  eiiect  the  ogi- 
.  ul  implications  of  absoUiti.st  notions  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  C.nsiitution.  uud  .urely  nevtr 
contemplated  by  those  who  put  the  .unstl- 
tutional  provisions  into  ciiect 

IIEAHPORTION  MENT 

In  one  stroke,  in  June  1964.  the  Court  ren- 
dered ■unconstitutional'  the  legis  :.tures  of 
most  of   the  60  .'.f.ues    Tl-.e  action  boldly  >^- 
erted  a  judicial  power  never  '-'°-- '^^J^^,", 
It   was  bused  on  the   !4lh  Amendment    The 
dictum  that    no  .t.ue  Miall  deny  to  am'     er- 
son  the  equal  i-rjiection  ol  the  laws    n.eans 
'ard  Chlel  .lustice  Warron.  that  ^t.Ues  cannot 
kdop^  ■  I   ttle   Federal"   plans,   in   which   one 
l^use  ol    the  legislature  is  "PP^"'-;"^^^     '^'^^ 
the  U.S.  senate,  to  accommodate  ^t»-.er  l.ic 
tors  (historic,  economic  or  geogr.iphlc,     h.ui 
population    The  states   must.    m.st.;ad.   Uect 
loth  houses  on  a  "one  ''''''''^H^'jJ''^^: 
Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Tom  t^laf^   -b 
leered  f  harplv  They  called  the  Court  s  action 
•the   fabricalicn    of    a   constitutional   m.m- 
ciate."  and  said.  "The  Draconian  pronounce- 
ment rmds  no  .support  m  the  ;^"'-f  f  \  f^ 
constitution,   in   any   prior  'If,;'^,^  \  "^.^^.'^^^ 
court,  or  in  the  175-year  political  history  ol 
our  Federal  Union."  ,„  ,„„ 

The  quarrel  arose  because  many  sl.ae  leg- 
islatures i>ad  lulled  to  reapportion  their  dis- 
tricts as  people  moved  from  country  to  city 
"nd  ir^m^ity  to  .^u.nirbs.  Other  ^^tates.  how- 
ever     had    reapportioned     censclcntiou.sl, 
Colorado,  for  one.  In  1062.  CMoraduns  went 
to    the    polls    to    choose    between    tv.-o    re- 
uppomonment   plans,   and   ^-ted   .305  700   to 
n2.725  in  favor  of  a   "Little  Federal     pa 
JmcYi     gave    Colorado's    lightly     populated 
western  inountran..  and  fost^rn  wheatlands 
iiew    more   members    in   the   Elate   senate 
than  tl-.eir  population  warranted.  A  majority 
in    every   ccu'.ty.    including    urban   Denver. 
supported  th:s  plan. 

justices  Clark  and  Stewart  pleaded  wuh 
the  Court  to  avoid  destroying  tuch  loca 
initiative  and  decision.  U^:der  the  'equal 
protection"  clause,  they  said.  fedenU  courts 
might  properly  -  old  any  sy.':tem.s  which  pre- 
vent ultimate  mujority  rule.  -Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  in  the  federal  Constitution 
10  prevent  a  state  from  choosing  any  electoral_ 
legislative  structure  it  thinks  best  suited. 
Colorado  s'.mply  ■sought  to  provide  that  no 
Tdentifiable  n.inonty  shall  be  complete  y 
silenced  or  c.gulfed."  an  aim  that  luxl/ 
comports  with  the  le'.ter  and  spirit  oj  our 
constitutional  traditions."  The  Jusuces 
pleaded  m  vam. 

CRIMINAL    1'ROCr.DfRES 

Historically,  the  aam:nU=tration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  has  been  left  to  the  .nates  The 
constitution  originally  gave  the  federal  gov- 
ernment no  ..uthority  whatever  to  intervene 
in  ordinarv  criminal  matters.  However,  the 
14th  Amendment  forbids  spates  to  de^.y  a 
person  "due  process  ol  law.'  and  the  Court 
has  now  been  using  this  i.ingu-.ge  as  reason 
to  impose  a  new  set  ol  detailed,  and  contro- 
versial, rules  of  its  own  making  en  state  law 
enforcement.  ,    . 

In  vm.  for  example,  five  Justices  asserted 
that  "due  process"  requires  a  state  Judge  to 
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Jceep  physical  evidence  from  the  Jury  If  he 
finds  any  legal  fault  with  the  police  search 
that  obtained  It.  That  overruled  long-stand- 
ing Supreme  Court  decisions  and  nulllfled 
contrary  rules  in  26  states.  Then.  In  1964. 
five  Justices  prohibited  the  century-old  prac- 
tice in  15  state«  of  letting  the  Jury  decide 
whether  a  oonfewlon  has  been  coerced.  Jus- 
tice Clark  protested:  "Dependence  on  Jury 
trials  Is  the  keystone  of  our  system  of  crim- 
inal justice,  and  I  regret  that  the  Court 
lends  Ita  weight  to  the  destruction  of  this 
great  safeguard  to  our  liberties." 

In  June  1966.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
four  fellow  Justices  Imposed  on  all  statM 
a  new  rule,  never  before  followed  In  any 
state:  Judges  must  also  keep  a  confession 
from  the  Jury  unless  police  can  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  they  warned  the  suspect  of 
his  rights,  and  even  furnished  him  a  lawyer 
throughout  Interrogation  If  he  wished. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
Court's  massive  federalization  of  criminal 
Justice  has  grievously  crippled  law  enforce- 
ment. FBI  statistics  show  that,  since  the 
1961  ruling,  the  rate  at  which  police  are 
solving  reported  crimes — a  rate  which  had 
held  steady  for  years — has  dropped  by  almost 
ten  percent.  In  New  York  City,  after  last 
year's  ruling  on  interrogations,  the  propor- 
tion of  UBSolved  murders  Increased  by  40 
percent.  ladeed,  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ings have  compelled  the  freeing  of  many  ap- 
prehended and  confessed  criminals. 

Last  September,  for  example,  a  woman 
stood  before  Brooklyn  Judge  Michael  Kern. 
She  had  confessed  to  Uplng  her  four-year- 
old  son's  mouth  and  hands  and  beating  him 
to  death  with  a  broomstick  and  a  rubber 
hose.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  new  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  her  signed  confession, 
the  state's  only  evidence,  had  to  be  thrown 
out. 

"Thank  you,  your  honor,"  the  woman  said. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  the  Judge  replied  Icily. 

"Thank   the  United   States   Supreme  Court. 

You  killed  the  child  and  you  ought  to  go 

to  jail." 

CONFI-ICTINO    PHILOSOPHIES 

These  highly  controversial  decisions  reflect 
a  titanic  clash  of  Judicial  philosophies  in 
today's  Supreme  Court.  Justices  Harlan, 
White  and  Stewart  are  currently  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  philosophy  of  Judicial 
restraint  propounded  by  the  great  Jurist  Ol- 
iver Wendell  Holmes:  In  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. Judges  who  never  face  the  discipline  of 
the  ballot  box  must  defer  to  elected  legisla- 
tors in  policy  choices— and  leave  it  to  the 
voters  to  discipline  the  legislators  at  the  polls 
if  the  legislators'  decisions  are  bad.  A  Judge 
should  declare  a  legislative  act  unconstitu- 
tional only  when  he  Is  certain  that  reason- 
able men  could  not  disagree.  Otherwise,  said 
Holmes,  even  though  the  legislators  have 
decided  unwisely,  a  Judge  Is  obligated  to  say, 
"Damn  'em.  let  'em  do  it!" 

On  the  other  side  in  today's  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Justice  Douglas  and  usually 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  represent  the  activist 
philosophy,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
"political  Jurisprudence."  This  school  holds 
that  constitutional  claims  coming  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  involve,  primarily,  conflicting 
values  and  interests.  There  may  be  no  ex- 
press law  relevant  to  today's  conditions.  So. 
in  weighing  conflicting  interests,  the  Justices 
must  Impose  their  own  "social  preferences." 
This  philosophy  sees  the  Justices  as  the 
modern  Interpreters  of  the  values  expressed 
in  "our  living  Constitution." 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Court  outlawed 
Virginia's  poll  tax — even  though  it  had  unan- 
imously upheld  a  similar  tax  29  years  be- 
fore. Even  Justice  Black  denounced  this 
change  by  Judicial  decree  as  "an  attack  on 
the  concept  of  a  written  constituUon  which 
is  to  survive  unless  changed  through  the 
amendment  process." 

But  do  we  want  the  Court  to  be  such  a 
lawgiving  body?  Carried  very  far,  this  philos- 
ophy would  mean  in  effect  abandoning  our 
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written  Constitution.  The  High  Bench  would 
become  not  a  court  of  law  but  a  Grand  Policy 
Council,  a  "Big  Brother  Clubs"  as  one  law 
professor  Irrevenlly  dubbed  the  activists. 

From  the  first,  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
feared  the  federal  Judiciary  as  a  dangerous, 
fundamentally  anti-democratic  power.  Their 
fears  have  proved  valid.  For  half  a  century 
(between  1890  and  1937),  reactionary  "acti- 
vists" on  the  Court  virtually  destroyed  the 
nation's  legislative  ability  to  cope  with  the 
industrial  revolution  to  regulate  wages  and 
working  conditions,  child  labor,  utilities,  rail- 
roads, labor- management-  wars.  They  nulli- 
fied 52  acts  of  Congress  and  228  state  laws. 
Ultimately.  In  the  "limited  constitutional 
revolution"  of  1937.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Congress  and  public  pressure  per- 
suaded three  activist  Justices  to  retire  or 
switch,  thus  allowing  needed  social  legisla- 
tion to  stand. 

Today,  the  Court  is  again  exhibiting  Ju- 
dicial "activism"— only  this  time  designed 
to  impose  radical  change  Instead  of  a  freeze. 
•When  In  the  name  of  Interpretation,  the 
Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  it,"  warns 
Justice  Harlan,  "the  Court  in  reality  substi- 
tutes Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process." 

TO    OtTARD    THE    GUARDIANS 

Who  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  our  Consti- 
tution? Does  the  Constitution  limit  the 
Justices  as  well  as  the  legislators  and  the 
President? 

The  founding  fathers,  understanding  the 
tendency  of  all  men  to  grasp  ever  more 
power,  labored  to  subject  every  branch  of 
government  to  checks  and  balances.  They 
specifically  included  the  Supreme  Court.  To 
the  ancient  question,  "Who  will  guard  these 
guardians?"  they  answered  emphatically, 
-The  people — through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives." And,  historically,  we  have  as- 
serted that  authority  on  many  occasions. 

For  example,  one  powerful  check  on  the 
Court  Is  the  President's  power  of  appoint- 
ment. In  1870.  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
filled  two  vacancies.  The  votes  of  these  new 
Justices  made  It  possible  to  reverse  a  recent 
crucial  decision,  which  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  Issue  paper  money.  Last 
June's  crucial  five- four  decision  on  criminal 
confessions  could  not  have  been  made  had 
not  President  Johnson's  first  appointee.  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas,  promptly  lined  up  with  the 
activists.  Since  Justice  Clark,  a  moderate,  has 
recently  retired,  and  since  several  JusUces 
are  over  65.  Presidential  appointments  may 
completely  reshape  the  Court  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Constitution  also  plainly  specifies  two 
major  ways  in  which  Congress  can  check  the 
Court: 

The  14th  Amendment — under  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dictated  state  legislative 
apportionments  and  criminal  procedures — 
specifically  names  Congress  as  the  protector 
of  the  rights  it  creates.  While  Congress  can- 
not reverse  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a 
specific  case,  it  con  write  new  remedies  which 
the  Court  is  then  obligated  to  apply  In  re- 
solving such  cases  in  the  future.  Last  year. 
for  example,  Chief  Justice  Warren  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  that  Congress  may.  by 
simple  statute,  write  rules  different  from 
those  that  the  Court  handed  down  for  police 
interrogations. 

Article  III  empowers  Congress  to  make  ex- 
ceptions and  regulations"  to  the  Court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Constitution 
explicitly  makes  our  elected  legislators  the 
supreme  Judges— by  simple  majority  vote — of 
what  typ6s  of  cases  the  Court  may  decide. 
Says  Herbert  Wechsler,  Columbia  Law  School 
professor  and  director  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  "The  plan  of  the  ConstituUon  was 
quite  simply  that  Congress  would  decide 
from  time  to  time  how  far  the  federal  Judi- 
cial institution  should  be  used.  Congress  has 
the  power,  by  enactment  of  a  statute,  to 
strike  at  what  It  deems  Judicial  excess." 


Thus  the  Judges  ere  not  the  sole  arbiters  of 
the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution laid  on  Congress  a  duty  to  define  the 
rights  it  provided,  and  to  act  as  a  counter- 
weight to  the  Court. 

"BEYOND    THE    BOtTNDS" 

Though  It  has  acted  at  other  times— for 
example,  in  1868,  when  it  stripped  the  Court 
of  power  to  hear  appeals  in  habeas  corpus 
cases— Congress  has  failed  so  far  to  rein  in 
the  present  Court.  In  1964,  the  House  did 
vote  218-175  to  forbid  the  Court  to  Interfere 
■in  state  legislative  apportloounenta.  "Hils 
simple  majority  vote  was,  under  ArUcle  HI, 
sufficient.  But  in  the  Senate,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seek  passage  of  the  measure  as  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  It  missed — 
by  seven  votes— the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  An  amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tary school  prayer  also  failed  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Both  goals  might  well  have  been 
accomplished,  by  a  simple  majority  vote, 
under  Article  m  and  the  14th  Amendment. 
Some  scholars  are  convinced  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  would  have  declared 
any  such  effort  unconstitutional.  Others 
argue,  however,  that  if  the  Court  had  gone  to 
that  extreme  Congress  could  then  have  re- 
taliated by  restricting  the  Court's  future  Ju- 
risdiction in  cases  of  the  kind  under  Article 

lU.  X      »,    1, 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  effort  to  check 
the  Court,  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  In 
alliance  with  one-third  of  either  House  or 
Senate,  are— by  "interpretation"— radically 
amending  our  Constitution.  Yet  amendment 
is  supposed  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  state  legislatures. 

The  great  liberal  Justice  Benjamin  N. 
Cardozo  wrote:  "Judges  have,  of  course,  the 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  travel  beyond 
the  bounds  set  to  Judicial  innovation  by  prec- 
edent and  custom.  Nonetheless,  by  that 
abuse  of  power,  they  violate  the  law." 

The  founding  fathers  named  Congress  as 
the  referee  to  guard  the  bounds  beyond 
which  the  Justices  should  not  go.  The  time 
has  come  for  otir  elected  representatives  to 
blow  the  whistle. 


Congressman  Shriver't  Eighth  Annual 
Kansas  Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  invite  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  to  par- 
ticipate in  my  annual  opinion  poll.  Once 
again  I  am  submittting  a  questionnaire 
to  each  householder  in  my  congressional 
district  on  some  of  the  major  foreign  and 
domestic  issues  facing  the  Congress  and 
our  Nation. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  me  in  representing 
my  constituents  to  have  their  opinions 
on  these  matters.  At  the  same  time,  I 
hope  these  questionnaires  stimulate  dis- 
cussions at  home  regarding  legislation 
before  the  Congress  with  the  objective  of 
encouraging  broader  citizen  participa- 
tion in  representative  government. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  eighth  an- 
nual Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll  which 
will  be  mailed  soon,  under  congressional 
mailing  regulations,  to  each  householder 
in  the  seven-county  district.  The  ques- 
tionnaire follows: 
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Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


I.  Which  4  ot  the  following  would  receive  your  highest  priority  lor  spending  reductions? 

Dele„se  Health  Supersonic  transport 

Foreign  aid  Highways 

■"  "  Agriculture  Poverty  program 

Publicworks  Aidtocilies 

rdiirniinn  Beaulilication  ,    .      .  ,        , 

00  you  tav^the  President's  request  lor  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  federal  income  taxes? . . . . 

<;hniiirt  ihp  Nation  be  working  to  eliminate  a  compulsory  Oiailf  .--    -      ...    ,-     „„  ' 

K  'I'aSor  e:?abhthr;St  o'l  a  strategic  reserve  ol  agricultur_al_comr,,odit,es^by  t^he^Oovern- 


Space 

Aniicrime  programs 

All  and  water  pollution 


Should  the  Nation  be  working  to  eliminate  a  compulsory  dialt? 

■jhshment  ol  a  strategic  reserve  ol  agriculturi.  -  .^i  „,.,i..i? 

ment  with  specilic  restraints  against  the  arbitrary  saleol  these  stocks  into  the  market? 
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from    Feb.    22    to    the    third    Monday    In 

Februarv.  „       „„ 

—Memorial  Day  would  move  from  May  30 
to  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

—Veterans  Day  would  move  from  Nov.  11 
to  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

—Columbus  Dav  would  be  observed  on  the 
.second  Monday  in  October  Instead  of  the 
Oct  12  date  already  established  as  a  holiday 
bv  most  states. 

"unlike  some  earlier  versions  of  the  Mon- 
dav  holiday  bill.  Rep.  McClory's  measure 
vkould  leave  Julv  4  untouched  as  Independ- 
ence Day.  and  fhank-sglving  would  continue 
to  fall  on  the  fourth  Thursday 


In  Novem- 

been   especially 

^^ ___    ^    ^  the   Fourth    of 

(b)  Should  the  program  be  reduced?      '.'."!""!"IIII1 VMuV'^iiritionVe" merchants  were  worried  that 

(c)  Should  the  program  be  elimmatedj  __._,.  ;;;;;-  '  _      .__..      JyA>-^l^:.'lt°  „^^^.tir,^  wmild  dlsrunt  exlst- 


Congress  in  1967  appropriated  $1700,000,000  lor  the  antipoverty  program.  ^^^^     Patriotic    groups    have 

(a)  Should  the  program  be  expanded? - ".'.'.!'.;! !!!!.!'."."!! -III^U^ - hostile    to    t.imperlng    with 


rd>  Should  the  program  be  maintained  as  is? .. .         -  •  ■  ■ -  ^ 

In  order  to  nelp  resolve  problems  ol  hard-core  unemployment  which  do  you  lavor 
•         (a)  The  Human  Investment  Act  providing  a  tax  credit  incentive  to  employers  lor 


Mondav  Thanksgivings  would  disrupt  exist- 

.-.       .       ,-,,                                                --'                      ''^cZ^Z'!Z%':^rU.es^.mst.^e^^on. 

(b)  ThrPr^ide'nt' s 'p^opri'LVJhXe'rn'ment  to  subsidise  any  added  costs  ol  training  ^ays  oiUy   tor  the  DlBtrlct  °i^^\--^^^\^7/, 

above  those  a  company  would  spend  on  normal  employees?           -             -            .-....-.. j       Federal  employes,  but  Stat*  legislattjres 

(c)  Federal  GovercLent  guaranteeing  public  employment  as  a  last  resort  lor  people                                         __    _  tradltlonallv  follow  the  Federal  lead.  Mr.  Mc- 

;.Ooyou.avrre&'s"s!^lnrt?,.7S\o.mpro.                                                 -""■;■          .  ^7?'^  o'lcTr^^trcreX^rnufacl 

8  Do'ba=^?r:rroru".?'STor^cVs^^m*"vilsternE  J^re^s 'and'girs^t^    legislatures    time    U> 

9  ViZ^'^rt?^?^:^^i;lS;:!obJemon-ihe  minds  olAn^r^^  ''"'AVi^e^Z  ^^^^^ee-day  wee.- 

■      '"raHnt"l:u^1"pThrw'^r:X"  S^:c?erruVmn;'i;   r;'^^  enifhli   b^^n   vigorously   pushed   by   such 

^'^      noZitarXmbing  and  hot  pursuit  into  Cambodia  and  other  neutral  sanctuaries  business    groups    afi    the    U.S.    Chamber    of 

to  brmg  North  Vietnam  to  the  conlerence  table.              „„„.„,„„„,  i„  s-,,onn  that  Commerce.  The  chamber  contends  uniform 

(b)  It  it  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  help  torm  a  coalition  government  m  Saigon  that  Monday  holidays  would  cut  down  absentee- 


(c)  If  rwtl'rs'tt.he'waf,' we"'should  pull  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  let  the  South  ____       ,,^ 

Vietnamese  take  care  ot  themselves  -  ,,..„,„ 

(d)  II  it  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  stop  bombing  north  Vietnam 

(e)  Other  (your  alternative  to  stop  the  war); 


Popular    Support   for    Monday    Holiday 
Legislation        .^ 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing, took  favorable  action  on  H.R.  15951, 
the  Monday  holiday  bill.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  calls  for  the 
observance  of  three  of  our  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays:  Washington's  Birth- 
day—third Monday  In  February- 
Memorial  Day— last  Monday  in  May— 
and  Veterans  Day— fourth  Monday  in 
October.  In  addition,  H.R.  15951  pro- 
vides for  the  observance  of  a  new  na- 
tional holiday,  Columbus  Day,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October. 

The  public  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's action  was  immediate,  enthusiastic, 
and  most  gratifying  to  the  supporters 
of  Monday  holiday  legislation.  I  need  not 
recount  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  scheduling  certain  of  our  national 
holidays  on  Mondays,  nor  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  which  this  legis- 
lation has  received  from  the  many  seg- 
ments of  American  society.  However,  I 
do  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  following  editorials  and 
news  articles  attesting  to  the  popularity 
and  significance  of  the  recently  reported 
Monday  holiday  bill: 

[From    the    Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times, 
Mar.  27, 19681 
Hope  for  Monday  Holidays 
A  unlform-Monday-hollday  proposal  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R-IU.)  swept 


through  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  a 
surprisingly  heavy  15-to-2  vote.  We  hope  that 
the  House,  which  has  a  tradition  of  granting 
itself  an  abundance  of  three-day  weekends. 
will  move  McClorv's  bill  along  to  passage. 

The  measure  would  esUblish  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day  as 
Monday  hoUdavs,  and  make  Columbus  Day  a 
new  federal  holiday  which  also  would  fall  on 
Monday.  Since  Labor  Day  already  Is  celebrated 
on  Monday,  the  bill  would  give  Americans  five 
long  weekends  a  year — a  pleasant  prospect. 

Both  industry  and  labor  long  have  backed 
Monday-holiday  legislation— because  It  would 
cut  down  on  midweek  absenteeism  and  result- 
ant higher  production  costs  while  giving 
workers  a  fc>etter  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  a  day  off.  Holiday  proposals  have  bogged 
down  in  the  House  and  Senate,  however,  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  patriotic  and  church 
groups.  McClory's  bill  surmounts  most  of  the 
objections  by  leaving  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Independence  Day  untouched. 

Establishment  of  long  weekends  may  not 
be  the  most  important  issue  in  the  country 
today,  but  it  is  a  worthwhile  issue.  And 
legislation  such  as  that  proposed  by  McClory 
has  one  unique  feature— it  would  please  a  lot 
of  people  without  costing  anyone  a  dime. 

I  From    the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Mar.   27, 

1968) 
Monday-Holiday   Bill  Takes  Flight  Again 
AFTER  Being  Stalled:  House  Panel  Votes 
To   Observe   Four    Holidays   on    Monday, 
Make   Columbus   Day   a   Federal   One 
Washington.- Long-stalled    legislation    to 
create  more  Monday  holidays  has  suddenly 
started   moving   again   in   Congress. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  voted  15- 
to-2  approval  of  a  measure  switching  three 
existing  Federal  holidays  to  Monday  observ- 
ance, and  making  Columbus  Day  a  new  Fed- 
eral holiday.  The  result  would  be  creation  of 
four  new  official  three-day  weekends  similar 
to  the  existing  Labor  Day  weekend  ending  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  McClory  (R., 
111.),  sets  up  this  holiday  schedule: 

—Washington's    Birthday    would     switch 


and  stop-start  production  coeta  that 
occur  when  a  holiday  falls  in  the  middle  of 
ii  week.  Monday  holidays  also  are  backed 
strongly  by  travel  organizations. 

But  apathy  and  some  outright  resistance 
has  kept  Monday-holiday  legislation  burled 
in  committee  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
To  win  more  support,  lirst  Mr.  McClory  and 
his  allies  dropped  the  earlier  goal  at  naming 
Washington's  birthday  President's  Day;  this 
mollified  some  Virginia  lawmakers.  He  also 
iigreed  to  sweeten  the  package  by  including 
Columbus  Dav  as  a  Federal  holiday,  a  goal 
lervenily  sought  for  years  by  Italian-Ameri- 
can groups. 

While  Congress  stalled  on  Monday  holi- 
days, some  states  moved  iihead  on  their  own. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  recenUy 
adopted  a  bill  providing  for  observance  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  on  Mondays,  and  comparable 
bills  are  j>ending  In  eight  other  legislatures. 
This  gives  backers  of  Federal  legislation  the 
new  argument  that  Congress  should  Uke 
charge,  to  avoid  national  confusion. 

\  Monday  holiday  bill  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Smathers  (D.,  Fla.)  has  languished  for 
months  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
despite  backing  by  Minority  Leader  Dlrksen 
( R  111  ) .  The  Judiciary  panel  has  been  tied 
up  "with  higher-priority  clvU  rights,  crime 
and  gun  legislation,  but  Senate  sources  said 
the  holiday  bill  seems  sure  to  be  approved 
uuce  lit  put  to  u  committee  vote. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News,  March 

28.  1969] 

Three-Day  Holiday  Gain 

The  impasse  over  the  creation  of  more 
ihree-day  holidav  weekends  has  finally  been 
broken  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  ..pproved  a  compromise  bill,  whose  chief 
sponsor  IS  Rep.  Robert  McClort  (R.-III.). 
shifting  lour  holidays  to  Mondays.  Affected 
..re  Washington's  Birthday  and  Memorial. 
Columbus  and  Veterans  days. 

This  :s  an  encouraging  start  on  a  worth- 
while cause  that  had  all  but  been  given  up 
for  lost,  and  a  tribute  to  McClorts  per- 
tistpnce.  Enough  counterpressure  was  mus- 
tered to  prevent  a  shift  in  the  observance 
of  Independence  and  Thanksgiving  days  In 
the  compromise  version  of  the  original 
meature. 

But  a  full  airing  of  the  issues  in  House  and 
Senate  debate  should  convince  even  the  tra- 
ditionalists that  no  sound  historical  reason 
exists  for  exempting  those  particular  holi- 
days   Theu-  addition  to  the  approved  list— 
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along  with  the  usual  Monday  observance  of 
Labor  Day  -would  give  the  nation  seven 
three-d!iy  holidays  every  year  (and  two 
more  when  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day 
fall  on  a  Friday  or  Monday ) . 

nie  vast  majority  of  Americans  would 
welcome  it. 

IFYom  the  Waukegan  (111.)  News-Sun, 

Apr.  2,   1968)  > 

More  3-Day  Weekends  in  Sight 

The  prospect  for  more  three-day  holiday 
weekends  is  beginning  to  look  very  good  in- 
deed after  a  proposal  sponsored  by  Rep. 
lioBERT  McClory.  R-Lake  Bluff,  received  a 
favorable  15-2  vote  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week. 

If  the  Mil  moves  as  well  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  American  public  will  be  guar- 
anteed five  long  weekends  each  year.  The 
bin  will  establish  Monday  observances  for 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterazis  Day  and  will  make  Columbus  Day 
a  new  national  holiday,  to  be  celebrated  on 
Monday.  Labor  Day  is  already  observed  on  a 
Mondav.  so  that  brings  the  total  to  five 
tlu-ee-day  weekends  for  more  travel,  golf,  or 
doing  the  work  around  the  house  that  the 
wife  hhs  been  nagging  about. 

Major  support  for  the  proposal  is  coming 
from  both  management  and  labor— manage- 
ment because  the  measure  would  cut  down 
on  mid-week  absenteeism  near  the  holidays 
as  they  now  fall,  and  labor  because  workers 
always  like  longer  holidays.  We  agree  with 
both  of  them  and  support  McClorys  bill. 

[Prom  NewswPLK,  Apr.  8,  1968) 
Happy  Holiday  Bill 

A  long-pending  bill  fixing  four  additional 
Federal  holidays  on  Monday  Is  now  con- 
sidered certain  of  Congressional  passage  this 
month. 

The  measure.  Introduced  several  years  ago 
by  Illinois  Rep.  Robert  McClory,  sets  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  the  third  Monday  In  Feb- 
ruary; Memorial  Day  the  last  Monday  in 
May:  Columbus  Day  the  second  Monday  in 
October,  and  Veterans  Day  the  fourth  Mon- 
day In  October. 

While  the  bill  would  apply  to  only  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  should  spur  many  states  to  fol- 
low suit. 

Massachusetts  already  has  passed  such  a 
law  and  similar  bills  are  pending  In  eight 
other  states. 

The  idea  of  four  more  three-day  holiday 
weekends  (Labor  Day  Is  now  the  only  one) 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  business  groups. 

They  point  out  that  It  will  not  only  elim- 
inate costly  midweek  factory  shutdowns,  but 
will  aid  the  resort  and  travel  businesses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  many  complex  problems  facing 
communities,  the  States  and  our  Nation 
require  the  interest  and  participation  of 
mlormed  citizens.  Although  I  am  sure 
teachers  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
partisan  politics  have  no  place  in  the 
classroom,  our  great  country  needs  a 
strong  two-party  system  to  continue  to 
prosper  and  lOve  forward.  The  teacher 
stands  in  a  unique  position  to  develop 
student  interest  m  politics. 

At  the  same  time,  teachers  also  are 
in  a  position  to  bring  the  message  of  edu- 
cational needs  and  requirements  to  the 
public  through  their  involvement  in  the 
political  process. 

Maiy  Brooks,  Republican  National 
Committee  assistant  chairman,  has 
stated: 

The  increa.-ing  influence  of  government 
and  politics  on  ail  areas  of  living  today  makes 
political  p.irticipation  a  necessary  fact  of  life 
lor  concerned  citizens. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
and  its  affiliated  State  organizations, 
are  i>erforming  an  important  public  serv- 
ice through  this  project. 


April  9,  19  08 


Teachers  in  Politics 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end the  National  Education  Association 
marked  its  first  teachers-in-politics  pro- 
gram across  the  coimtry.  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  this  program  and  I  commend 
the  National  Education  Association  for 
its  leadership  in  this  most  important  area 
of  citizenship. 

In  Kansas,  th  Kansas  State  Teachers' 
Association  sponsored  six  regional  politi- 
cal clinics  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Jim  Yonary,  president  of  the  Kansas 
PACE  group. 


banned  discrimination  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic accommodations,  prohibited  industry 
from  discriminating  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  assured  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  voting,  banned  the  poll  tax,  and 
taken  great  strides  to  abolish  the  last 
vestiges  of  segregated  schooling. 

All  of  these  are  symbols  of  what  men 
can  do  together — and  of  what  Martin 
Luther  King  urged  us  to  do.  Let  us  now— 
In  the  lawful  and  nonviolent  way  Dr. 
King  would  have  wanted— build  on  these 
monuments  to  freedom  by  creating  a 
more  just  America.  The  first  step  is  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1968. 

Let  us  show  the  world  we  are  true  to 
our  American  heritage  of  brotherhood. 
Let  us  prove  to  ourselves  that  our  prom- 
ises are  not  empty  rhetoric,  but  realistic 
hope  for  the  future. 

Let  us  turn  this  saddest  of  moments 
into  the  happiness  of  dreams  fulfilled — 
of  black  and  white  together  as  brothers 
united  for  America. 

To  do  less  imperils  the  Nation. 


Dr.  King  and  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968 


April  9,  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  a  profound  tragedy  for  all 
Americans  of  good  will— for  he  died  a 
victim  of  the  hatred  all  good  men  have 
fought  to  erase. 

But  in  the  sadness  of  his  death  we  can 
create  a  living  memorial  to  his  memory — 
President  Johnson's  civil  rights  bill  of 
1968  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  An 
act  which  was  once  vital  is  now  impera- 
tive. 

The  civil  rights  bill  of  1968  presents 
Congress— and  the  Nation— the  first  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  the  efficacy  of  our 
democratic  system  to  Negro  Americans— 
to  demonstrate  that  they  need  not  go 
outside  the  system  to  secure  full  equality. 
We  must  show  now— as  never  before — 
that  the  conscience  of  our  cotmtry  is 
aroused  to  action.  If  we  cannot  show  we 
care — we  cannot  expect  Negro  Americans' 
to  care  about  the  future  of  their  country. 
.-America  must  not  be  rent  in  two — 
divided  by  an  arbitrary  color  line  into 
opposing  camps.  We  must  now  be  pre- 
pared to  prevent  injustice  from  splitting 
it  apart. 

If  we  in  Congress  can  bring  the  Negro 
closer  to  the  full  citizenship  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution;  if  we  in  America 
can  assure  Negroes  that  their  color  can 
be  a  badge  of  pride  in  America,  not  a 
symbol  of  inferiority;  If  Americans 
joined  in  united  purpose  can  rid  the  last 
vestiges  of  hate  and  bigotry  from  our 
land— then  Martin  Luther  King  will  not 
have  lived  and  died  in  vain. 

Martin  Luther  King  has  stimulated  us 
to  action— and  great  progress— in  the 
past.  Under  President  Johnson  we  have 


Book  Review :  On  Credibility  Gap 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  talked-about  books  In  Washington 
today  is  "Crisis  in  CredibUity"  by  Bruce 
Ladd,  the  talented  yoimg  special  assist- 
ant to  our  colleague,  Don  Rumsfeld  of 
Illinois.  This  book  describes  accurately 
the  crisis  In  our  Government's  public  in- 
formation program.  Bruce  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  diligent  and  objective  re- 
search in  compiling  the  material.  Many 
of  the  examples  of  managed  news  he 
cites  are  frightful  and  disturbing. 

Publisher's  Auxiliary  for  March  9, 1968. 
reviewed  his  book  and  I  include  the  text 
of  the  review  by  Ted  Serrill  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

Book  Review:  On  Credibility  Gap 
"Crisis  in  Credibility,"  by  Bruce  Ladd,  274 
pages  with  bibliography  and  Index,  $5.50.  The 
New  American  Library,  New  York  City. 
(By  Ted  Serrill) 
It  took  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  as 
press   secretary   to   Cong.   Donald   Rumsfeld 
(R-Ul.)    to  produce  this  fast-reading  docu- 
mentation of  how  and  when  Govermnental 
Washington  fails  to  tell  the  truth,  evades  the 
issue  and  puts  up  smoke  screens  to  hide  the 
facts  when  things  are  not  going  Just  right 
in  the  administrative  areas. 

The  publishing  company,  better  known  for 
its  pocket  books.  Is  an  arm  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

It  pictures  Bruce  on  the  dust  Jacket  as  a 
young,  sharp-eyed  Journalist.  After  a  de- 
gree from  Northern  Illinois  a  decade  ago  he 
served  six  years  as  an  editor  with  the  Mt. 
Morris  (lU.)  Index  and  the  Paddock  Publi- 
cations and  then  took  a  leave  to  be  press  sec- 
retary to  Charles  H.  Percy,  now  U.S.  Senator. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Assn.  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and.  except  for  his  leave  to 
write  his  first  book,  has  served  Cong.  Rums- 
feld as  a  staff  aide. 

The  author,  who  is  personally  known  to 
this  reviewer  through  SDX  and  the  Moss  Sub- 
committee, says  his  book  is  selling  well,  but 


there   are   few   copies   available   yet  around 
Washington.  ,     , 

His  discussion  of  the  President's  role  In 
formulating  and  administering  the  Govern- 
ment's information  policy  and  the  Impact 
of  Congressional  news  management  on  Gov- 
ernment's   credibility    is    well    documented. 

Among  his  conclusions: 

the  ever-growing  authority  of  the 
rxecutive  branch  of  the  Federal  government 
will  have  to  be  checked,  if  the  democratic 
dialogue  is  to  be  preserved. 

"The  news  media  can  also  contribute  to 
the  demise  of  the  credibility  problem  if  they 
will  be  more  attentive  to  their  independent 
watchdog  role.  .  .  ." 

In  the  latter  respect  he  calls  for  more  press 
manpower  in  Washington,  avoidance  of  not- 
for-attrlbution  and  background-only  brief- 
ings avoiding  seduction  by  administration 
officials,  more  coverage  of  the  minority  party, 
and  being  less  concerned  with  the  status  quo 
and  more  concerned  with  raising  hell. 


Teachers  in  Politics:  A  Responsibility 
Seriously  Taken 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  5  to 
April  7  were  the  days  set  aside  by  the 
teachers  of  our  Nation  for  national 
Teachers-ln-Polltics  Weekend.  The  sen- 
timent which  inspired  this  observance  Is 
a  fine  one,  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
public  service  which  motivates  our  teach- 
ers Their  already  notable  civic  contribu- 
tions at  all  levels  can  only  be  enhanced 
by  active  participation  in  politics. 

'  As  a  former  President,  James  Madison 
once  noted : 

A  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  per- 
manently a  free  people. 

Since  the  earUest  days  of  our  Nation, 
teachers  have  been  instructing  genera- 
tions of  young  people  in  the  ideas  and 
ideals  which  have  kept  our  democracy 
strong.  Paramount  among  these  has  been 
active  participation  In  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  the  example  of  teachers'  respon- 
sible and  Intelligent  participation  at  the 
polls  and  in  the  precincts  must  serve  as 
a  model  to  the  youth  they  teach. 

With  the  complex  problems  facing  our 
cities,  our  communities,  and  our  country 
as  a  whole  today.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  each 
and  every  citizen  to  take  part  In  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  which  must  be  made 
Making  ones  choice  through  the  political 
process  Is  the  most  sensible  alternative 
available  to  us.  President  Johnson 
stressed  the  Importance  of  teacher  par- 
ticipation In  politics  when  he  said,  m  a 
personal  message  to  the  teachers  of 
America: 

Give  your  active  participation  and  leader- 
ship to  partisan  politics— local,  state  and 
national.  .  .  .  Today  the  challenges  facing 
our  nation  call  for  Intelligent,  committed, 
active  leadership.  That  means  getting  into 
politics— the  area  in  which  so  many  crucial 
public  decisions  are  made. 

A  further  indication  of  the  Importance 
of  teacher  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  public  affairs  is  the 
Increasing  Importance  of  educational 
legislation  brought  before  the  Congress 
today.  Funds  expended  are  already  in  the 
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billions  and  who  knows  better  than  our 
teachers  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
Nation's  schools?  Many  of  the  decisions 
which  must  be  made  In  advancing  legis- 
lation are  highly  technical  and  demand 
a  competence  often  attained  only  by  ex- 
perts:  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the 
teaching    profession,    obtained    through 
their  participation  in  the  political  process 
at  all  levels,  can  be  Invaluable  in  securing 
the  most  beneficial  legislation  possible. 
It  Is  heartening  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
informed  and  intelligent  participation  in 
political  activity.  A  survey  by  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  Indicates  that 
67  percent  of  all  teachers  today  believe 
they     should     participate     actively     in 
politics.  And,  teachers  as  a  group  have  a 
better  participation   record  in   national 
elections  than  does  the  general  voting 
public.  In  the  November   1964  national 
elections  nine  out  of  10  teachers  went  to 
the  polls  while  only  seven  out  of  10  per- 
sons in  the  general  population  of  voting 
age  did  so.  The  events  of  Teachers-in- 
Polltlcs  Weekend  should  encourage  even 
more  teachers  to  be  active  participants 
In    politics;     through    political    clinics 
teachers  may  learn  more  about  the  ways 
open    to    them    for    expressing     their 
opinions. 

I  strongly  support  such  intelligent 
preparation  for  taking  part  in  the 
political  process.  Our  Nation's  teachers 
are  setting  a  precedent  which  every  in- 
formed citizen  should  follow.  Through 
political  awareness  and  responsible  ac- 
tion at  the  polls,  teachers  can  lead  the 
way  to  a  stronger,  more  responsive  gov- 
ernment for  all. 
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He  .-^pent  most  of  his  Army  career  as  an 
enlisted  man.  He  received  his  oITicer's  com- 
mission in  .'September.  1966.  Previously  held 
the  rank  i.f  .sereeant  major. 

In  luidltion  to  Ills  wife.  Cipt.Mn  Boardman 
is  survived  bv  tour  dauphtcrs.  Mr,';.  I.ouis  G. 
P.imbaeh.  of  Rivera  Beach.  Md.;  Mrs.  William 
T  Hott  ims.  (,f  Hiverdale,  .Md.;  ..nd  Mlfs  .Mi- 
drea  Bo  .rdnian  and  Miss  Cr.il  Boardtnan. 
b  )th  cf  the  home:  two  .-ions.  Allen  Boardman 
and  JanicK  Boardman.  both  of  the  home:  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Clayton  Haydcn.  of  Waverly, 
N  Y  ;  and  a  half-brother,  Donald  Haydcn. 
also  of  Waverly. 


Capt.  Edward  A.  Boardman 
Killed  in  Action 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Man'land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Capt.  Edward  A.  Boardman.  a  fine  soldier 
from  Marvland.  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Captain  Bo^rpman  Killed  in  Action— Pasa- 
dena    Resu)ent     Le.aves     Wife     and     .Six 
Children 

An  Mmv  officer  from  Pasadena.  Md.,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  April  1.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  reported  yesterday. 

He  was  identified  as  Capt.  Edward  A. 
Boardman,  44.  husband  of  Mrs.  June  Cornell 
Boardman,  of  3912  Alberta  avenue. 

Captain  Boardman  was  killed  during  an 
enemy  mortar  attack  on  his  base  at  Ijong 
Binh  ■  the  Department  of  Defense  said  in  a 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Boardman.  He  was  the  com- 
pany commander  of  a  company  of  the  3rd 
Ordnance  Battalion. 

A  native  of  Nichols.  N.Y.,  Captain  Board- 
man  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  Army  soon  alter 
completing  his  schooling  and  served  until  he 
received  a  discharge  in  1945. 

He  reentered  the  Armv  in  1950  and  lad 
been  on  active  duty  Jlnce  thut  t;me.  BeR.re 
being  assigned  to  Vietnam  last  Ocf-ber.  Cap- 
tain Boardman  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Su- 
preme Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  todav  with  my  frllov  Americans. 
and  with  people  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world.  In  mourning  the  fracic  death 
of    the    Reverend    Dr.    Martin    Luther 

King,  Jr.  .  .     ^         A  i^ 

To  his  fr.mily.  to  his  friends  and  to 
hi;;  a.ssaciates.  I  cffrr  my  b.enrtfclt 
sympathy.  It  Is  they  who  bear  the  brunt 
(jf  the  grief  th.at  is  shared  by  so  many 
millions  of  ix?ople. 

Columni.sts  and  commentators  have 
alreadv  pointed  out  the  great  irony  of 
his  death— that  this  good  and  ."Sincere 
man  who  preached  love  and  nonvio- 
lence, should  be  ftruck  down  by  an  act 
of  hatred  and  violence. 

We  must  uo  beyond  this  to  appreciate 
the  full  tragedy  of  the  assas.sination.  To 
people  of  good  faith  in  both  races,  Dr. 
King  had  held  out  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  prejudice  and  intolerance 
which  have  shackled  this  Nation  and 
kept  us  from  achieving  the  American 
dream  of  true  freedom  for  all. 

The  real  traeedv  ol  Dr.  King's  death 
will  come  if  -Americans  of  both  races  use 
liis  assassination  as  an  excuse  to  con- 
tinue the  hatred  and  violence  against 
which  he  fought  and  jircached.  and  be- 
cause of  which  he  died 

Dr.  King  would  be  the  first  to  plead 
for  the  better  alternative— that  liis 
death  should  ha.strn  the  day  when  all 
Americans  jhare  in  the  dreams  and 
visions  that  he  saw  from  the  mountain 

"The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
brought  a  reaction  of  hatred  that  racked 
this  Nation  for  a  decade,  and  cursed  the 
alreadv  anguished  South  with  the  ago- 
nizing'period  known  to  history  as  the 
Reconstruction. 

The  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
bv  contrast,  ushered  in  an  era  of  hope. 
"The  legl.slation  and  social  progress  for 
which  he  fought  and  died  became  a  real- 
ity in  part  because  of  his  death. 

This  would  be  a  more  fitting  memorial 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  is  not  Important  or  significant  that 
the  assassin  was  a  white  man.  This  was 
an  accident  of  fate.  It  is  more  signifi- 
cant that  he  was  an  evil  man.  whose 
mind  had  been  warped  by  the  very  hatred 
that  Dr.  King  sought  to  eliminate. 

There  are  both  v^iiite  and  black  Ameri- 
cans who  preach  violence  as  the  answer 
to  our  Nation's  problems.  In  the  first  an- 
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gry  reaction  to  Dr.  King's  death,  these 
people  had  their  way.  Death  and  destruc- 
tion grief  and  ashes,  stand  today  as  elo- 
quent testimony  to  this  senseless  venting 

of  hate.  .  , 

A  counterreactlon  to  this  violence 
would  only  pile  tragedy  upon  tragedy. 
Dr  King's  death  will  not  have  been 
completely  in  vain  if  we  let  this  grievous 
week  launch  a  new  day  of  hope  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  world. 

Let  us  pray  that  all  Americans,  black 
and  white,  will  recognize  the  true  wisdom 
and  hope  of  Dr.  King's  philosophy.  Let 
us  strive  together  that  his  dreams  may 
be  realized,  and  that  hatred  based  on  the 
color  of  skin  may  be  erased  from  our  way 
of  life.        ^_^__^__^ 

How  To  Be  a  Good  Board  Member 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  9,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  and  pleased  to  be  advised 
that  Mr.  Ian  M.  MacRltchie.  a  constitu- 
ent has  been  named  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  in  Oaklawn.  111.,  and 
presented  a  paper.  'How  To  Be  a  Good 
Board  Member."  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  held 
a  week  ago  in  Detroit. 

In  view  of  the  major  interest  that  we 
all  have  in  advancing  education  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
Mr  MacRltchie's  remarks  in  the  Record 
where  they  will  hopefully  receive 
thoughtful  reviews: 

How  To  Be  a  Good  Board  Member 
(Presented    at    NSBA    Convention.    Detroit. 
Mich.    March   30,    1968,   by   Ian   M.   Mac- 
Ritchie,  secretary,  board  of  education.  Oak 
I^wn,  111.) 

Anyone  caa  be  a  board  member.  It  takes  a 
llttle'effort  to  be  a  good  one.  What  I  have  to 
say  this  morning  has  been  said  by  many  In 
several  ways  but  like  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, It  bears  repeating. 

The  board  of  education  of  which  you  are 
an  active  member  is  an  American  invention 
that  has  Its  roots  in  our  Colonial  heritage. 
With  all  members  of  boards  of  education 
throughout  this  nation,  you  represent  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  local  control  and 
decision-making  in  the  education  of  our 
youth.  Have  the  vision  and  courage  to  dis- 
charge your  duties  and  responsibilities  so 
that  you  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  self-determination. 

You  are  now  involved  in  the  greatest 
growth  industry  of  this  last  half  of  the  20th 
century.  You  are  engaged  in  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  In  your  community.  You 
are  a  critical  force  In  the  creation  of  himian 
and  material  wealth— through  the  most  dy- 
namic process  known  to  man — the  education 
of  our  youth. 

Remember,  however,  that  you  are  only 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  you  are  one.  Neither  dominate 
nor  be  dominated.  Your  vote  counts,  be  it 
with  the  majority  or  against  it.  You  will 
make  your  contribution  to  the  future  of  your 
community,  the  state  and  the  nation  if  you 
act  as  an  informed,  responsible  citizen — 
and  you  will  always  have  a  clear  conscience. 
Study  the  Issues  and  inform  yourself  be- 
fore making  up  your  mind.  Your  behavior  as 
a  board  member  will  require  a  high  degree 
of  maturity  to  examine  the  facts,  keeping 
In  focus  the  objectives  for  which  you  were 


elected— the   education   of   the   young   peo- 
ple entrusted  in  vour  care. 

Maintain  a  good  rapport  with  your  ad- 
ministration and  staff.  A  board  sometimes 
prefers  to  make  up  its  mind  with  little  or 
no  prior  consultation  with  the  stafT  and  ad- 
ministration. Such  a  board  may  be  able  to 
make  prompt  decisions  and  thus  appear 
to  be  efficient.  It  takes  a  little  more  time  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  Ideas  of 
those  who  have  a  legitimate  right  to  be 
heard,  and  this  Includes  the  public,  but  ulti- 
mately board  decisions  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  effective. 

Make  a  special  effort  to  understand  the 
fiscal  problems  of  your  district.  Boards  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
public  monies  and  board  members  are  ac- 
countable for  decisions  made.  Take  this  role 
as  a  board  member  seriously— very  seriously. 
The  real  Issues  In  education  that  matter 
are  usuallv  not  cut  and  dried,  and  most 
poeiUons  taken  are  not  clearly  right  or 
wrong  Vote  with  the  majority  if  you  be- 
lieve they  are  right.  However,  If  it  is  your 
considered  Judgment  that  you  cannot  sup- 
port the  others,  have  the  courage  to  cast  a 
minority  vote.  A  board  that  sees  eye  to  eye 
on  almost  every  issue  is  probably  not  dealing 
with  verv  many  Important  educational  is- 
sues. In  situations  such  as  this  a  one  man 
board  could  operate  equally  as  well.  Do  not 
be  a  rubber  stamp. 

You  have  only  one  vote,  although  you  may 
Innuence  others  to  vote  with  you  or  against 
the  issue  vou  favor.  Once  the  majority  has 
spoken,  however,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
support  the  majority  board  position. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  simamartze 
a  list  of  do-s  and  don'ts  that  will  make  up  a 
credo  that  you  can  live  with  and  which  will 
help  make  you  a  better  board  member.  These 
I  have  put  in  the  first  person  because  they 
should  be  considered  in  this  vein  by  all 
school  board  members— new  or  experienced. 
.\s  I  recite  them,  assume  that  I  am  speak- 
ing as  if  I  were  you. 

Things  I  shoiUd  do  as  a  board  member: 

1.  Remember  that  outside  a  regular  or 
;idJourned  meeting  legally  constituted  I 
have  no  legal  authority. 

2.  Familiarize  myself  with  the  School  Code 
of  my  ftate.  The  Code  establishes  the 
•ground  rules"  as  well  as  being  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  public  school  system. 

3.  Familiarize  myself  with  the  WTitten  pol- 
icy established  by  the  Board  of  Education 
providing  the  "ground  rules"  of  the  opera- 
tion of  mv  district.  Board  policy  sets  forth 
the  responsibilities,  duties  and  limitations 
of  all  Board  members,  the  admnlstratlon 
and  all  employees, 

4.  Remember  that  in  all  instances  that  I 
must  exercise  the  trust  and  responsibilities 
of  a  board  member  that  will  result  In  and 
ensure  for  the  children  of  my  school  dis- 
trict the  best  educational  opportunities  that 
the  resources  of  the  district  can  afford. 

5.  Study  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  and 
all  nertlnent  data  provided  with  the  agenda 
prior  to  the  meeting,  marking  any  items  that 
I  do  not  fully  understand  so  that  they  can 
be  cleared  up  by  questions  before  Board 
action  is  taken,  (By  Board  policy  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  agenda  and  related  material  must 
be  In  the  hands  of  each  Board  member  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting.) 

6.  Support  the  Board  action  even  though 
I  may  have  voted  against  it.  I  believe  that 
this  promotes  Board  harmony  and  team 
work. 

7.  At  all  tlmfes  remember  that  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  represent  the  best  Interests 
of  the  total  community,  not  that  of  a  par- 
ticular segment, 

8.  Listen  to  the  discussions  of  the  mat- 
ter .it  hand  and  state  my  views  briefly  and 
clearly  and  when  I  disagree,  do  so  without  be- 
ing disagreeable  or  cherishing  grudges. 

9.  Make  no  promises  nor  attempt  to  settle 
complaints  or  suggestions  made  to  me  by  any 
one  but  refer  such  complaints  and  sugges- 
tions through  the  proper  channels. 


10.  Take  part  in  or  attend  regional  school 
board  conferences  and  workshops.  When  the 
opportunity  arises  take  part  in  or  attend  the 
National  School  Board  Association  Conven- 
tion. .  . 

11.  Remember  that  I  am  attending  sucn 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  my  district  and 
report  back  to  my  board  with  as  complete  a 
review  of  the  meeting  as  possible. 

12.  Recognize  that  an  effective  board  gives 
as  much  attention  to  the  educational  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  school  curriculum  as  It 
does  in  the  business  operation  of  the  district. 
The  sole  reason  for  the  business  operation, 
i.e.,  school  sites,  school  buildings,  equipment, 
maintenance,  transportation,  and  adminis- 
tration Is  to  provide  an  adequate  educational 
program. 

13.  Spend  time  reading  books,  articles, 
periodicals,  superintendent's  reports  to  pro- 
vide background  for  informed  discussions  at 
board  meetings  and  in  public  contacts. 

14.  I  reiterate  that  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
Board  of  Education  is  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  staff  for  the  best  education  possible  for 
the  children. 

There  are,  conversely,  things  that  I  as  a 
Board  member  should  not  do: 

1.  Commit  myself  or  my  board  to  any 
course  of  action  outside  of  a  legally  con- 
stituted meeting  of  the  Board. 

2.  Seek  to  use  my  position  as  a  Board  mem- 
ber as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  public  ofBce. 

3.  Forget,  at  any  time,  that  I  have  a  moral 
and  ethical  responsibility  to  discharge  my 
functions  courageously  and  Impartially  In 
the  interest  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  at  all  times. 

4.  Never  allow  pressure  groups  to  Influence 
ray  thinking  and  Judgment  of  any  Issue  rela- 
tive to  the  operation  of  my  district  and  the 
education  of  the  children.  In  this  vein  I  cite 
William  Shakespeare:  "Take  each  man's  cen- 
sure but  reserve  thy  Judgment." 

5.  Never  "play  politics"  In  either  the  tradi- 
tional manner  or  In  any  petty  sense. 

6.  Overlook,  at  any  time,  that  although  I 
am  a  member  of  a  local  board  I  am  a  State 
Official  and  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
seek  Improvement  of  education  throughout 
the  state.— In  this  regard  active  membership 
In  the  State  School  Board  Association  Is  of 
prime  Importance. 

7.  Never  make  promises  as  to  how  I  will 
vote  on  any  matter,  properly  the  prerequi- 
site of  the  entire  board,  to  the  public  or  to 
any  other  Board  member. 

8.  Never  attend  or  attempt  to  Institute 
meetings  in  "secret"  or  "star  chamber"  meet- 
ings which  are  not  official  and  at  which  all 
board  members  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend. 

There  are  other  "dos  and  don'ts"  for  Board 
members  many  of  which.  I  am  sure,  you  aU 
are  aware.  These  that  I  have  mentioned  here 
will  make  up  a  credo  that  all  Board  mem- 
bers can  follow.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
help  to  all  of  you. 


April  9,  1968 


President  SeU  Hif  Own  Standard  for  the 
Level  of  Statesmanship 

HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
President  sets  his  own  standard  for  the 
level  of  statesmanship  at  which  he  will 
operate.  Mr.  Johnson  has  set  that  stand- 
ard very  high  indeed. 

I  take  his  momentous  decision  to  mean 
this-  The  present  moment  requires  a 
sense  of  national  unity  to  resolve  the 
great  problems  of  Vietnam,  of  the  cities, 
and  of  keeping  the  economy  in  balance. 


To  t;et  this  unity  the  President  must 
be  above  partisan  politics  or  the  suspi- 
cion of  self-seeking,  particularly  m  loi- 
ei"n  iX)licv.  Here  the  highest  degree  ol 
re'^olve  and  sincerity  must  accompany 
the  uiulateral  dcescalation  order  he  an- 
nounced in  ills  momentous  speech  if  it 
IS  to  Stan  a  .series  ol  leciprocal  with- 
drawals which  could  end  the  war. 

Beloie'  the  President's  historic  action 
it  looked  like  the  timing  of  the  election 
was  aaainst  us.  At  very  least,  there  would 
be  a  ions,  bloodv  inierini  between  now 
and  the  election,  duniiK  which  America  s 
direction  would  be  in  doubt. 

Now  the  .situation  has  changed,  ine 
time  -or  a  response  from  North  Vietnam 
and  all  Vietnamese  is  now  if  iJeacc  is 
■-ouuht.  And  a  response  came.  We  have 
vet  to  vase  its  .sincerity  and  importance. 
'  The  President's  action  eliminated  a 
dangerous  6  months  of  doldrums  in  the 
proce.ss  of  seeking  ix?ace. 

On  the  domestic  front,  there  must  be 
a  massive  attack  on  the  ills  of  the  cities^ 
How  dramatically  this  was  demonstrated 
last  .veek.  The  economy  must  be  bol- 
stered to  stem  inflation  and  leduce  high 
interest  to  keep  the  dollar  .-trong  and 
stable  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  high  level  of  statesmaiiship  in  tnis 
situatVon  demands  support  of  the  surtax. 
And  -uch  an  austere  demand  for  taxes 
and  for  the  application  of  our  resources 
to  our  ma.ior  ills  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  unified  Democratic  Party. 

The  President  obviously  ihink.s— from 
what  1-e  clearlv  said— that  such  a  unified 
partv  cannot  be  led  by  an  incumbent 
who"  is  a  contender  for  the  presidential 
nomi'.iation.  i.    ,  ■  v, 

I  th'nk  what  he  is  doing  is  in  the  hign- 
cst  tradition  of  the  m-eat  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  All  Americans 

HON.  ROBERrwTKASTENlVIEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  196S 
Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lime  and  aaain  we  have  heard,  in  thi.s 
Chamber,  complaints  from  opponents  of 
civil  n'Jhis  legislation  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  legislate  under  the  duress 
of  domestic  violence.  No  doubt  Members 
of  this  body  will  this  week  again  hear 
those  same  complaints. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  »hat  we  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  legislate  without  the  pressure  of 
domestic  violence  in  past  months.  In- 
stead of  doing  what  must  be  done  to  end 
the  strife  and  discord  m  this  country,  we 
repeatedly  have  tolerated  delay  and 
compromise. 

Flnallv.  on  March  11.  the  Senate  acted 
on  H,R.  2516.  Now  this  legislation  awaits 
action  in  this  House. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  current 
civil  rights  bill  is  only  a  modest  step  m 
the  direction  of  the  equal  opportunity 
for  which  the  Nation  purports  to  stand. 
Before  a  Negro  father  can  buy  that  house 
in  the  suburbs,  he  needs  more  than  a  fan- 
housing  law.  He  needs  a  decent  job.  That 
means  he  needs  equal  .iob  opportunity— 
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equal  education;  a  decent  chance  to  real- 
ize the  hopes  and  dreams  white  America 
takes  for  granted. 

But  H  R.  -Joie  is  a  start,  and  I  hope 
the  House  recognizes  its  importance 
not  unlv  m  its  i-ub.stance— but  as  a  siunal 
to  the  citizens  ol  the  Nation  that  Con- 
gress is  connnitted  to  the  dieam  ot  equal- 
ity of  opportunity. 

Are  we  uonig  to  answer  the  cry  lor 
help  that  screams  lor  recognition  in  this 
Nation— or  shall  we  sit  quietly  wlnle  ilie 
remains  of  the  American  dream  aie  bur- 
ied in  Atlanta  along  with  the  body  vi  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King? 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  tune  lor  action. 
Action  on  civil  rights,  on  education,  on 
procrams  auainst  poverty,  America  has 
lost  a  leader.  Let  us  try  to  till  the  leader- 
ship void  right  here,  in  the  Halls  oi  Con- 
-re.ss,  bv  taking  the  action  we  all  know 
IS  necessary  lor  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  this  Nation, 


Passover,  1968 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTAllVES 

Tuesday.  April  'J.  1966 
Mr,-  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion ol  the  1968  observance  ol  Pas.-- 
over  I  extend  to  my  Jewish  Iriends  ar.d 
con.s'tifjenis  my  sincere  best  wi.sncs. 
Pa.ssover  is  truly  a  time  for  3oy  and  glad- 
ness, when  the  Jewish  i^eople  may  re- 
mind themselves  and  the  world  of  their 
liistoric  and  successful  struggle  to  pre- 
seive  their  national  identity,  to  uphold 
the  ideal  ot  religious  Ireedom.  and  to  re- 
member that  oppression  and  tyranny 
cannot  forever  withstand  the  opixisition 
of  a  righteous  and  determined  iJeople. 

Passover,  of  course,  is  a  lestival  which 
signifies  Jewi.sh  identity.  It  is  a  festival 
which  acts  as  a  symbol,  as  it  were,  ot  the 
will  of  the  Jewish  people,  expressed  early 
in  their  history,  to  pre.serve  their  leh- 
"lous  customs  and  national  integrity  al- 
though outnumbered  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  adversaries. 

Although  the  Passover  is  unalierablN 
identified  with  the  exodus,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  ancient  lestival  h.as  its 
origins  much  deeper  in  history,  or  i)re- 
historv,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  ixjssible 
that  Passover  was  at  first  a  synthesis  of 
two  primeval  rites— the  springtime  lesti- 
val of  a  nomadic  people  who  sacrificed 
a  lamb  to  insure   the  welfare  of  then- 
flocks:  and  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  was  celebrated  also  in  the  sprinc. 
by  a  predominately  agricultural  people. 
The  Hebrews,  who  had  been  a  nomadic 
people  before  they  came  to  Palestine,  and 
who  became  an  agricultural  people  after 
they   settled   in   the   area,   would   have 
found    both    festivals    compatible    with 
their   customs   and   way   of   life.   It   is. 
therefore,  possible,  that  the  Passover  de- 
rives from  these  ancient  rituals,  aiven 
cultural  and  historic  significance  by  the 
important  event  of   the  exodus,  which 
assured  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as 
a  people  possessing  a  uirique  religion  and 
culture.   In   "passing   over"    the   blood- 
stained houses  of  the  Israelites  living  m 
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Egvpt.  tlie  Lords  avenging  angel  assured 
the  survival  ot  a  people  destined  to  liave 
incalculable  mhuence  over  the  future 
history  ol  the  world. 

Today,  m  2i)th-century  America,  the 
Pas.sover  is  siunificant  not  only  for 
Jewish  people,  but  for  all  Americans — 
lor  those  who  love  liberty  and  the  right 
of  >elf-determination  for  all  men.  In  an 
age  when  all  men  are  demanding,  as 
never  betore.  their  right  to  justice  and 
equalitv.  it  is  aijpropnate  tliat  we  i  emem- 
bcr  the  example  .set  :i,000  years  ago  by 
a  then  small  and  insii:nificant  people— 
im  example  iinparalleled  m  tiie  iastory 
ol  the  world  as  a  model  ot  courage, 
.sacrihce.  and  endurance 

Uuriiiu:  this  Passover  I  offer  to  i  very- 
one  iiarticipating  in  its  observance  my 
own.  h.opes  lor  the  future  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  American  Nation,  In 
the  hurry  and  contusion  ol  a  restless  and 
anxious  world,  may  the  wonder  of  Pass- 
over be  never  lorgotten ; 

The  Lord  is  mv  stre:ipth  ;riid  ^onu,  and  lie 
is  become  my  saivanon :  he  l.^  my  CKid,  .iiid  I 
will  prepare  liim  ..n  habitation:  my  lather's 
f.od.  and  I  will  ixali  liim,  .  .  .  Hiou  in  ihy 
mercy  hast  led  lorth  the  jjeople  whiL-li  ihou 
liast  lodecmc-a;  thou  hast  t-uulcd  iht-m  i;i  thy 
strenmh  unto  thy  holy  hnbii.Uion,  Exodus. 
13:  •.;,  i:l. 


Senator  Kennedy  Frightening,  Writer  Says 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

(  y   l.,LIN(iIS 
IN  THE  HOL>E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  U.  19(18 
Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  \ei'\- 
nb.servani  and  keen  leporter  of  the 
Washiniiton  scene  is  Dumitru  Danielopol. 
columnist  of  the  Copley  Press,  wi-.o 
i>osse.sses  a  .special  background  in  loreian 
affairs  which  serves  ium  well  ;n  analyz- 
ing current  developmenus,  Theretore.  his 
commentary  on  lecent  current  as  well  as 
international  event.-,  I  believe,  merit  .a- 
tention.  and  I  m.sert  m  the  Recohd  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  :■: 
edition  of  the  Joliet  Herald  News.  Johet, 
111.,  as  follows: 

SE^.^TOR  Kennedy  FRiciiTKNiNc;    WRrrta 

Says 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol i 

\V,\.sHiNGroN.— Sen    Robert  Kennedv'.s  pn- 

irv  into  me  presidential  race  is  more  -^iian 

welcome 

With  ^ei\.  Eucene  jMcCarthy.  D-Mnin  ,  and 
:  irmer  Guv  Ge<:>rge  Wallace  (  f  Alabama  tom- 
pctnic.  I'.i^  bid  as.^^ures  Democrats  i*l  a  inroad 
choice  oi  presidential  nominees 

For  people  l:ke  me  wlio  did  not  support  Mr 
.Tohn&on  in  1964.  this  competition  is  a  sort  oi 
■.indication.  Even  Dcmocrat-s  now  concede 
liicv  made  the  wroiie  choice. 

If  tneir  campaign  i>  rouch.  tough  and  out- 
spoken to  much  the  better  It's  time  that  ihe 
\menc.>n  people  take  a  look  ;.t  lour  decades 
ot  \irtuahv  uninterrupted  Democratic  rule 
Sen  Kennedy  says  that  the  Presidents  pol- 
icies are  •  cat.istrophic 
Thev  are 

M^er  :our  vears  ot  lumbhng  in  \  letnain, 
the  President  himsell-  reaUzes  he  s  cettmc 
nowhere  He  now  calls  lor  a  total  elTort  and 
lor  Mctorv  at  home  and  abroad  That  s  the 
policy  Republicans  have  been  advocating  lor 

'    M-er  years  ol  appeasement  ot  the  Reds  in 
Europe    wiTh    -peiceful    engagement,"    "de- 
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tente"  :ind  economic  help  there  Is  no  real 
slcn  the  Commu!il-l.s  h:i\e  changed  their 
spots  Thpy  arc  .-till  pr.)vulin,E;  the  major  help 
to  H;;n.'l  „     ,   . 

F..r  vc  irs  the  ReDublkvins  huve  called  rcr  a 
reciuct'io'i  in  the  l.ulsh  -Great  Society"  and 
antipovertv  pr  .^r.iii.s.  f.  r  reductions  In  the 
huge  b'ldKct  dencits  that  nv.perll  .'ur  econ- 
oinv  and  place  ;hp  dollar  m  jeopardv. 

Now  President  liihusuii  advi>cates  restric- 
tion on  tra'.el.  increased  laxation  and  all 
-aii.-teritv"  program. 

But  while  Sen  Kenncdv  adds  to  the  dia- 
logue there's  no  indlLation  that  he  would 
linpr.'ve  on  President  Johnsons  performance. 
Quite  the  contrary  So  far.  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram is  even  less  accepUible  than  that  of 
President  Jolinson  In  1964. 

It  can  he  spelled  out  in  three  words: 
■Anarchy,  defeatism  and  appeasement" 
Coincident  ally  they  are  the  initials  of  AD.'i. 
In  a  country  torn  by  dis.sent.  rebellion  and 
■■ioting  Sen.  Kennedy  Siiys:  "The  more  riots 
that  come  on  college  campuses,  the  better 
world  for  tomorrow." 

If  that  isn't  anarchy,  what  is?  It's  a  Ken- 
nedy stvle  "cultural  revolution." 

The  "senator  from  New  York  has  been  .t 
defeatist  on  Vietnam  for  years.  He  Joined 
other  liberals  like  Walter  Uppmann.  Sen.  J. 
William  Pnlbrlght.  Prof.  George  Kennen.  etc., 
!o  declarer  that  this  a  war  we  cannot  win. 

Consequently,  Sen.  Kennedy  has  advocated 
appeasement.  He  has  called  for  admission  of 
the  Viet  Cong  In  peace  negotiations  to  .ussure 
Them  "a  genuine  place  In  the  political  life 
of  Vietnam." 

This  implies  the  ultimate  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Reds. 

Kennedy,  of  course,  denies  that  we  would 
sell  out  American  Interests  but  he  falls  to 
explain  how  he's  going  to  prevent  a  Red  take- 
over. Nor  does  he  say  how  he  Is  going  to 
prevent  wars  of  liberation  In  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand  and  other  Asian  countries? 
Republicans  warned  the  American  people 
m  1964. 

In  a  pre-election  column  In  1964  I  said: 
•■The  Democratic  platform  believes  we  can 
appease  Communist  dictators,  we  can  pamper 
and  feed  them  and  eventually  convert  them 
to  freedom,  hat  we  can  coexist,  that  we  can 
live  and  let  live. 

"President    Johnson    promises    more    dis- 
armament, more  a.-commodatlon.  more  trade 
and  more  hep  to  the  Communists. 
"He  frightens  me." 

Sen.  Kennedy  frightens  me  even  more 
tod. IV. 


Refer  "Pueblo"  Dispute  to  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  Adjudication 
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seized.  I  suggest  that  the  case  be  bubmitted 
to  th.e  V/orld  Court. 

1  cannot  see  what  we  could  possibly  stand 
to  lose  by  submitting  it  to  an  impartial  in- 
ternational coun--at  least  a  majority  being 
impartial. 

Nothing  would  rai.se  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  so  much  .is  submission  of  the 
Pueblo  incident  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  and 
nothing  would  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  so  much  ^is  a  refusal  to  submit 
this  case  to  the  World  Court. 

As  presently  constituted  the  court  is  made 
up  of  15  judges  from  15  different  countries 
.'lected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  voting  independently. 

Even  if  the  court  should  render  a  purely 
political  verdict,  we  liave  no  reason  to  lear  its 
Inipartl.Uity  or  lack  of  it.  There  are  only  two 
hirdcore  Communist  members  at  present. 
Russia  and  Poland.  On  our  side  are  the  United 
States,  The  United  Kingdom.  Sweden,  the 
Piiilippincs.  France,  Mexico,  Peru,  Italy  and 
Japin  Dubious  countries  are  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria. Se::pcal  and  Pakistan.  All  questions  are 
decided  by  a  majority  vote.  A  quorum  of  nine 
judges  ;s  sufficient  to  constitute  the  court. 

Every  ludge  is  an  eminent  international 
lawyer  whose  professional  pride  likely  would 
catise  him  to  hesitate  to  put  his  name  on  an 
opinion  which  would  damage  his  standing 
•imong  fellow  Jurists.  The  decision  of  the 
cotirt"  would  be  a  precetient  and  would  be 
binding  on  the  entire  international  commun- 
ity, including  the  Communi.st  nations. 

We  h:ive  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain 
by  .submitting  the  Pueblo  incident  to  the 
\Vorld  Court  at  The  Hague. 

William   K.  Ailshie. 
US.  Confiul  General.  Retired. 
L.\  JoLL.v,  Calif. 


April  '.K  1968 


A  Tribute  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
ago  I  suggested  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  Pueblo  violated  North  Ko- 
rean territorial  waters  be  submitted  to 
independent  third-party  adjudication, 
preferably  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  Hague. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Mr. 
William  K.  Ailshie.  a  retired  former  U.S. 
consul  t?eneral.  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  San  Diego  Union  on  February  27, 
1968.  expressing  much  the  same  view- 
point and  adding  some  very  persuasive 
arguments  of  his  own,  I  Include  his  letter 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Editor.  The  Union  :  Since  our  government 
has  made  the  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by 
North  Korea  a  legal  question  by  stating  that 
the  Pueblo  was  In  international  waters  when 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-^S 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ti-agic  irony  in  the  circumstances  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  America  eloried 
:n  its  brightest  hopes  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, it  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair  by  alarms  of  civil  disorder. 

The  insensate  violence,  arson,  and 
looting,  which  erupted  across  the  Nation 
in  the  wake  of  the  execrable  assaa  na- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  demon- 
strate the  fragile  character  of  the  strands 
which  knit  the  fabric  of  a  peaceful  social 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death  an4 
destruction  wrought  by  wanton  riots  in 
our  National  Capital,  in  Baltimore. 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities 
fall  far  short  of  justifying  descriptions, 
by  many  public  spokesmen,  of  America, 
as  a  "sick  society." 

The  health  of  a  society  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  abberational  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  the  killing  of  Dr.  King  has 
been  an  excuse,  rather  than  a  cause,  for 
lawlessness.  Those  who  participated  in 
the  violence  of  arson  and  looting  are 
those  who  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of- Dr.  King.  The 
farget  areas  of  these  apostles  of  violence 
were  liquor,  clothing,  and  appliance 
stores,  and  the  guiding  impulse  of  these 
looters  was  burglary  of  products  offered 
for  sale  in  these  establisliments,  not 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  a  beloved 
leader.  On  the  contrary,  the  toll  of  death 


they  have  caused,  the  homeless  refugees 
they  have  created,  desecrates  the  mem- 
orv-  of  Dr,  King  and  affront  his  philos- 
ophy. 

Our  social  health  should,  m  lact.  be 
measured  by  the  millions  of  people  in 
America  from  all  walks  of  life  who  rc- 
six)nded  to  President  Jonnson's  designa- 
tion of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  prayer  and 
dedication,  by  the  thousands  of  black 
and  white  people  who  joined  in  prayer 
at  the  Central  Park  Mall,  by  the  special 
services  conducted  in  churches,  syna- 
gogues, schools,  and  other  in.stitutions 
throughout  the  land,  by  the  millions  of 
countless  and  unsung  v.ays  that  o-ar  peo- 
ple have  demonstrated  their  in-otound 
grief  and  dismay.  Indeed,  the  gentle 
threnody  composed  by  our  flags  at  half 
.staff  waving  in  the  breeze  more  pro- 
foundlv  expresses  the  mood  of  our  peo- 
ple than  the  raucous  violence  in  the 
.streets.  In  the  critical  days  ahead,  Amer- 
ica will  be  guided  by  the  simple  message 
brought  to  his  congregation  by  Dr.  King's 
lather: 

Don't  lose  your  way.  and  don't  ever  let  It 
get  so  dark  that  you  can't  see  a  star. 

Ideas  that  move  men  and  nations  have 
an  organic  quahty  that  .sustains  them 
beyond  the  span  of  life  of  their  creator, 
and  Dr.  Kings  ideal  for  i)rogre.ss  through 
nonviolence  will  inspire  those  who  sur- 
vive him.  His  dream  of  a  society  of  social 
justice,  a  .society  that  knows  no  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  a  society  that  knows  no 
hunger,  no  poverty,  no  war.  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Judea-Christian  ideal  to 
which  civilization  has  aspired  for  2.000 
years. 

In  the  critical  days  ahead,  we  shall 
miss  his  inspiring  leadership.  Through 
the  sheer  force  of  his  personality  and 
dedication,  he  bridged  the  chasm  be- 
tween those  who  envision  America  as  a 
united  people  and  those  who  contend  for 
racial  separatism;  between  those  who 
seek  progress  toward  attainable  goals 
through  creative  protest  and  those  who 
proclaim  violence,  rather  than  liberty, 
throughout  the  land.  As  a  student  of  the 
Bible.  Dr.  King  spoke  in  simple,  \ivid 
Biblical  imagery  and  through  his  words 
touched  the  finest  instincts  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  now  taken 
his  place  in  the  historj'  of  our  Nation  and 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  way  to  express  our  loss 
than  in  the  gentle,  moving  words  of 
Shelley's  elegy  to  Keats: 

And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  the 
years  to  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure 
compeers  and  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow; 
say:  "With  me  died  Martin  Luther  King:  till 
the  Future  dares  forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and 
his  fame  shall  be  an  echo  and  a  light  tinto 
eternity." 


In  Step  With  Politics— Out  of  Step  With 
the   People 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberty 
Lobby  open  letter  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  worthy  of 
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consideration  by  every  fair  and  open- 
minded  colleague. 

The  letter  and  research  report  follow 
my  remarks : 

LlllF.RTY    LODBY. 

Tuesday,  April  y. 

AN  Open  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

All  men  of  good  will  must  regret  the  recent 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  Nvhat- 
ever  their  position  on  the  issues  with  whlca 
he  was  involved. 

If  this  Is  true.  It  is  now  even  more  in- 
cumbent on  the  Congress  that  it  refrain 
from  immediate  consideration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  now  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Because,  if  regret— or  any  other  emotion- 
dominates  the  thoughts  of  House  Members, 
this  Is  no  time  to  make  use  of  the  awesome 
power  of  authority  uranted  to  Representa- 
tives by  theu-  constituents.  This  power  is 
intended  to  be  used  only  when  guided  by 
Judicious  reason  .  .  .  not  when  directed  by 

emotion.  ,„..,.     ,   ,  ,«■ 

You  Will  recall  th.at  the  Civil  RighUs  Act  of 
1964  was  pas.sed  as  "a  memorial  to  John  F. 
Kennedy."  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196o  was 
passed  as  .;  reaction  ti  the  death  ui  \  lola 
Lluzzo  Th.ere  must  be  a  better  way  to 
memorialize  martyrs  than  through  the  pas- 
sage uf  laws  that  aflects  the  lives  of  200 
iniir.Gti  Americans.  Laws  should  not  be  en- 
.icted  by  bullfis 

Furt»-,cr,  Members  f  the  House  who  re- 
act Vmoti.mallv  m  the  context  ol  .'Vpril,  may 
re'  et  the  r  action  m  the  coo!  ^itmosphere  of 
November.  Recall  ;.lways  that  much  can 
(  ccur  -.ndeed.  much  Is  cjrt'.ln  to  occur— be- 
tween i.ow  and  November,  that  will  a!t;r  the 
attitudes  of  the  voters  to  whom   vou  must 

'  The  death  of  Martin  King  has  no  doubt 
initKitea  ..  j.-ang  of  remorse  m  the  hearts  of 
some  (.i  the  tens  ol  inilhons  ol  Americans  who 
liatcd  everything— the  hyprocrisy.  the  demo- 
eo"-.ie-v  .:nd  the  violence— that  King  repre- 
sented! But  .  .  .  how  long  will  this  lemorse 
iisf  In  the  heat  of  summer— m  the  crackle 
of  izunfire  and  the  crash  of  broken  glass— the 
problems  that  King  helped  to  create  will 
remain  Then  the  remorse  will  melt  away. 
The  passion  of  regret  will  be  replaced  with 
the  passion  of  anger. 

If  you  question  the  existence  of  so-called 
White  Blacklash.  I  think  you  will  find  the 
enclosed  advance  copy  of  the  May  Libcrtp 
Lciedoiev  v,-orth  reading.  More  than  for  any- 
one else.  It  was  w'itten  for  vou.  If  democracy 
in  America  is  going  to  work.  It  demands 
recognition  'oy  elected  representatives  of  the 
true  feelings  of  those  who  elect  him. 

Incidentally,  if  vou  '^'Ifh  to  receive  the 
monthly  Liberty  Lowdoirn.  which  is  other- 
wise restricted  to  our  10  000  Board  of  Policy 
members,  we  D^lll  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  request. 

Sincerely. 

W.  B.  HicKs,  Jr.. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Liberty  Lowdown 

PRAGMATIC     POLITICS,      THE      REPUBLICAN      PARTY 
AND    THE    POLLS 

Back  In  1964.  the  Republican  Party  found 
itself  divided  between  those  who  advocated 
a  pragmatic  appeal  to  the  "moderate"  voters 
of  the  Nation,  and  others  who  said  that  the 
Party  should  stand  for  "principle"  above 
politics. 

The  1964  election  appeared  to  justify  the 
Dosition  of  the  party  "pragmatlsts."  At  least. 
it  st-engthened  the  Influence  of  such  groups 
a'j  David  Rockefeller's  Rlpon  Society,  and  It 
led  to  the  publication  of  numerous  costly 
-e=earch  studies  such  as  Where  the  Votes 
Are.  an  84-page  statistical  polemic  Issued  by 
the  Senate  Republican  Pohcv  Committee  In 
July  of  1966.  The  theme  of  Where  the  Votes 
Are  was  tvpical  of  nearly  all  the  research 
of   1965  and  '66:   The  Party  must  turn  left- 
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ward  in  the  future,  to  remain  m  the  main- 
stream of  American  politics. 

The  pragmatic  conclusion  of  this  cool, 
analvt  cal  study  was  couched  m  the  words 
of  Michigan  Governor  George  Romney,  al- 
ready recognized  as  the  vote-getter  of  the 
Reuubllcan  Party; 

■The  Renublican  Tarty  .  .  .  Must  wolk 
without  respite,  (and)  dedicate  itself  with 
unalloyed  devotion  lo  the  t.isk  of  securing 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans." 

rhus  did  the  party  pragmatlsts  unfurl  the 
banner  of  Civil  Rights  as  the  standard  to 
which  victory-seeking  Republicans  .-hould 
rally  in  196C,   1968  and  beyond. 

REPUBLICANS  A  1  JIUID  JARTY? 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Uie  Senate  Policy 
Committee  study,  the  July  31,  1966  CJallup 
Poll  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  lor  the 
lirst  time,  the  number  of  voters  v.ho  iJcnti- 
ued  themselves  as  "Independents"  equalled 
ihe  number  who  called  themselves  Repub- 
licans. In  eflect.  Republicans  were  on  the 
\erge  ol  becomie.i.'  tiic  Third  Party. 

Pragmatic  Republican  politicians  were 
thus  given  whatever  justitication  tnev  might 
rTiuire  to  tike  action— even  radical  actum— 
:o  reshape  ;he  imaee  of  the  Partv  to  make 
,;  more  appealing  n  the  growing  bloc  <ii 
Indppciuiciit  \oters, 

Strarcely     however,    the    pragmatlst.c    did 
no    f-uch     thing.    In.'tead    ol    analyzing    the 
motivations  of   the   Independent   voter,   and 
lormulatmg     :i     Republic^;n     position     that 
would  attract  his  alleciunce  'o  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  researchers  and  oolicymakers 
of  the  party  continued   to  turn  out  studies 
and  reports'on  iunv  the  party  could  improve 
its  appeal  to  the  Negro  voter,  as  if  the  Negro 
.iUti  the  Independent  weio  one  and  the  .same. 
It  did  not  require  :=  Ph.  D.  to  recognize  the 
lallacv  ol  ;hls  a.ssuniption.  The  polls  as  pub- 
li-ihed   m   ihe  iiew.spai)ers  clearly   made  the 
distinction.   For    one    tl-.lng,    the   percentage 
of   !  on-white  voters  who  claim  to  be  Inde- 
pendent is  only  about  two-thirds  us  large  as 
ihe  iiercent.iee  ol  white  voters  wlio  so  iden- 
tify   themselves.   In    September   of    19G7.   for 
example.   31'-     of   all   voters   .said    they   were 
Independents:  but  cf  non-white  voters,  only 
22'      put  themselves  in  this  category.  Thus, 
of  the  35-mlllion  votmg-age  Independents  as 
of  September.  1967,  only  2.5  minion— or  7'  — 
are  iton-irhHes. 

In  addition,  were  further  proof  of  the 
fallacy  needed,  a  glance  at  the  tindlngs  of 
the  July  1966  Gallup  Poll  would  have  re- 
vealed that  -Oil  CiTi!  Rights.  Independents 
are  rlo.'^er  to  Repubbcan.t  than  Democrat.^  vi 
their  rieu-  that  the  Johnson  Adminh^tration 
!s  pushing  integration  'too  fast.'"  It  .seems 
that  even  a  cursory  consideration  of  thi-s 
st.-.tement  would  have  alerted  GOP  research- 
ers to  the  fact  that  the  huge  Independent 
vote  would  hardly  respond  to  an  appeal 
aimed  at  Negroes. 
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IDEOLOGIES  IN  PRAGMATIC  CLOTHING 

Nevertheless  and  wllly-nllly,  the  sup- 
DO<:edly  pragmatic  research  staffs  of  the  GOP 
persmed  in  their  leftward  drive  to  line  up 
the  Negro  vote  in  1966.  They  managed  to 
deceive  a  maioritv  of  House  Republicans 
into  voting  "pragmatically"  for  a  "Fair  Hous- 
inc"  Civil  Rights  bill  in  August  of  that  year. 

Bv  allowing  their  emotions  to  oyercome 
their  common  sense,  these  Ideologies  in 
pragmatic  clothing  might  have  ruined  the 
Republican  Party's  chances  for  a  comeback 
in  1966.  Instead  the  GOP  was  saved  from  a 
harsh  lesson  bv  two  big  factors:  One  was 
that  the  Fair  Housing  bill  of  1966  did  not 
pass  into  law.  .hus  precluding  any  impettjs 
it  might  have  added  to  the  wave  of  anti- 
Civil  Rights  feeling  that  was  sweeping  the 
Cou-ttry  at  the  time:  and  the  other  factor 
was  the  publicity  given  to  Ev  Dirksen's  op- 
position to  the  bill  by  the  Nation's  press,  such 
as  the  Washington  Post  headline  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  "Dlrksen  Turns  Back  on  Civil 
Rights  Movement.' 


on  the  very  eve  of  the  196C  elections,  the 
Harris  Survv  suniiiud  up : 

■The  inimbtT  of  vKhit-.-  people  v.ho  now  be- 
lieve that  Negroes  have  tried  to  move  'too 
List'  has  risen  to  ti5'  ,  up  irom  49',  a  year 
ago  and  up  lioin  34'.    m  November  1;164. 

■Whlt-e  criticism  of  Negro  demonstrations 
now  I'.as  mounted  to  88'  ,  tip  Irom  81':  In 
September   i  the  previous  month -cd.i 

■Bv  i.6-44'  the  public  is  critical  of  the 
way  the  Johnson  Admlnistr..tion  has  han- 
dled   civil    rights    and    racial    problems 

-At  the  saw  Ixvip.  hv  a  tuumpjng  ( 9- 
.?;■  margin,  rotrrs  note  belicv'^  thr  liepubli- 
ran  I'lnty  uovM  morr  hUclij  stou-  Ooun  the 
pare  o/  cu-j.'  rights  " 

And— as  the  1966  clectu.n  returns  rolled 
in— the  fortunate  liepubllcan  Party  reaped 
its  windfall:  a  gain  .^f  47  seats  in  the  House 
ol  Representatives. 

Thanks  to  the  vfpters'  Image  of  the  Demo- 
( ratic  P.irty  as  the  cliampion  of  Civil  Right-, 
thf  Democrat's  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Whlt.> 
liackl.Lsh  111  1966  This  U  a  conclusion  that 
iias  beer,  denied  by  most  analysts  ol  the  elec- 
tion, but  then,  most  ol  those  .malysts  are 
pracmatjsts  of  the  same  Ideological  stripe  as 
the  research  specialists  who  turned  .ait 
■■Where  the  Votes  Are."  so  They  can  be  i-x- 
jiecied  to  deny  the  existence  of  While  Buck- 
i.csh. 

The  facts  seem  dear: 

111  Even  ihoueh  no  Hepublican  w,..~  dc- 
leated  in  the  November  election  who  had 
voted  I  r  paired  lor  Fair  Housing  in  Augcst: 
neither  was  anv  delcaird  v.-ho  had  voted  or 
paired  against  Fair  Hoiismc.  with  the  .-m- 
trle  exception  ui  Alabama's  Glenn  Andrews, 
v.lio  sucriimbed  tv  the  vote-pulling  pow<-r  of 
I  urleen  Wallace.  This  seeming  lack  of  im- 
pact on  Republicans  is  the  Indicator  that 
most  .analysts  point  to  as  proof  that  White 
Backhush  was  not  a  t.ictor  in  the  election  of 
1966  ^       , 

lM"ase  remember,  however,  the  October 
Harr:s  Survey,  and  the  69':  of  voters  who 
lelt  that  "the  Republican  Party  would  more 
likely  slow  down  the  pace  of  civil  rights." 
Recall  also,  Dirksens  .September  stand 
.icainst  F'r.lr  Housing. 

1 21  O:  the  189  Democrat,-,  who  stood  for 
election  In  November  :.lter  voting  or  pairing 
lor  Fair  Housing  In  August.  32— or  nearly 
one  out  ft  >;j— did  not  p.-^..ss  muster  with  the 
voters.  Compare  this  one-out-oi->ix  c.isualiy 
ratio  with  wliat  happened  lo  the  Dcmocr.its 
who  had  voted  'r  paired  ;,£Talnrt  Fair 
Housing  Of  the:?  there  were  101  up  for  elec. 
•ion  in  November.  '  nly  cig'ir  "1  whom— less 
than  one  out  of  twelve- were  defeated! 

It  is  even  more  rewardmc  'o  iiotc  that  the 
eight  Democrats  who  lost  after  '.  Jting  against 
Fair  Hoiismc  have  .no  very  impor:.int  com- 
mon characteristic:  They  were  .-.11  pro-John- 
son liberals.  None  of  them  .-cored  over  50'; 
on  the  Conservative  voting  record:  Lihrrty 
Ledger.   Tlieir   average   score   was    le-5s   than 

30';. 

Even  more  significant,  all  of  the  eight  ex- 
cept Trimble  i  Ark  l  and  Cooley  iNCi  had 
voted  lor  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  196,5  and 
h.-d  I'lretdv  estab'.shed  their  imases  .■!.=  being 
pro  Civil  Rights.  For  them  it  was  too  late  to 
alter  that  imace  with  a  .single  vote  As  for 
Trimble  and  Coolev,  the  onlv  two  anti's 
who  suffered  defeat  In  1966,  the  ..roma  of 
I.BJ  could  not  be  overcome  by  their  votes 
against  Fair  Housing. 

But  lets  he  pragmatic.  Tnese  re  the  facts. 
■  nd  they  boil  down  to  this:  Kxcept  tor  Trim- 
ble and  Coolev,  and  Glen  Andrews  of  Alabama 
whose  sin  was  to  onpose  the  party  of  Lurleen 
Wallace  .  .  .  <nd  none  of  whom  -vas  defeated 
by  a  pro-Clvi!  Rights  opponent 

NOT    ONE    OTHER    .ANTI-nVIL    RIGHTS    CONGRESS- 
MAN    WAS    DEFEATED    I.N     1966 

While  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
thlrtv-two  who  had  voted  or  paired  In 
favor  of  Fair  Housing  lost  their  seats.  And— 
"  we  take  into  account  the  pro-Clvll  Rights 
positions  of  the  six  whose  Fair  Housing  vote 
was  not  enough  to  make  up  for  their  pre- 
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vious  record  of  voting  against  their  white 
const;iuents-and  who  lost  anyway -the 
true  total  of  pro-Civil  Rights  casualties  in 
the  1966  election  rises  to  thirty-eight! 

•■Prai?matism."  like  dem<XTacy,  serves 
hidden  masters  In  early  1»65.  Liberty  Lobby 
prepared  its  own  study  of  the  1964  election. 
Called  Looking  Fo'u-ard.  this  fact-rilled  and 
sensible  analysis  came  up  w.th  conclusions 
completely  opposite  to  those  of  the  liberal 
■prumatists."  It  was  clear  then,  and  it  is 
even  more  clear  today,  that  a  pro-civil  rights 
stance  by  the  Republican  Party  will  con- 
stitute  only    the   epitaph    tor   its   headstone. 

The  GOP  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow 
the  .vell-tlnanced  theorists  of  tlie  Left  to 
provide  them  with  policy.  Instead,  they  h.ui 
better  begin  looking  at  the  facts  and  ap- 
pr.iisni''  them  realistically. 


Newsletter 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  19HS 
Air.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  submit  my  cur- 
rent newsletter  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky's Fourth  District,  except  material 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  a  previous  time.  The  newsletter 

follows : 

Ajprii.  li'tia 

Df.xR  Friends:  Many  significant  develop- 
ments have  occurred  since  I  last  wrote  to 
you.  Some  of  these  .should  help  give  sta- 
bility to  our  country  while  others  mav  lead 
to  more  unrest  and  strife. 

As  I  draft  this  portion  of  this  letter.  I 
am  on  a  plane  from  Washington  to  Kentucky 
sitting'  next  to  mv  friend  Congressman  Lee 
Hamil-on  iD-Ind.i.  We  have  been  discussing 
recent  events— and  votes  yet  to  come  in 
The  Congress.  As  he  now  works  in  his 
speech.  I  "felt  inclined  to  put  down  a  few 
thoughts  to  you. 

Hanoi's  response  to  the  President  s  bomb- 
••ig  o.iuse  north  of  the  20th  Parallel  has 
crea-ed  a  sense  of  cautious  optimism  m 
Washington  Manv  Members  of  Congress^.u> 
well  IS  oeople  across  the  country— are  obvi- 
ou;,lv  discontent  with  the  ^jradual  escalation 
policy    of    the    past   several    years— resulting 


in  a  stalemate  t"hat  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
President  had  advice  from  many  quarters 
calling  on  him  to  change  course;  some 
wanted  all  out  escalation— i use  the  atom 
bomb  If  necessary  I  while  others  wanted  de- 
escalation.  His  choice  to  try  for  a  step  oy 
step  de-escalation— with  each  side  de-esca- 
latirg  a  step  at  a  time  was  first  proposed 
by  Congressman  Bnul  Morse  i  R.  Ma.-s.  i  .ibout 
ayear  .igo.  He  told  a  iroup  ui  us  at  the  White 
House  about  6  months  ago  that  he  did  not 
then  think  it  would  work.  Events  have  ob- 
viously changed  his  mind. 

Whether  the  bombing  restraint  will  lead  to 
meaningful  negotiations  toward  peace  re- 
mains to  be  seen— but  I  am  certain  tiiat  all 
Americans,  whether  hawks  or  doves^  - 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  are  m 
accord  in  their  hope  that  an  honorable  peace 
can  come  from  these  talks. 

During  the  Easter  season  when  the  hearts 
md  minds  of  each  of  us  are  directed  toward 
the  PriWce  of  Peace— Son  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Universe — we  should  all  raise  Dur 
voices  to  Him  m  humble  prayer  that  He  will 
direct  those  at  the  negotiating  level  to  .say 
and  do  those  things  which  will  lead  to  a 
meaningful  peace. 

The  murder  of  Rev.  King— has  been  a  topic 
of  much  discussion  across  the  country.  Il- 
legal killing  can  never  be  condoned  whether 
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the  victim  be  The  President  of  the  United 
States  I  as  we  have  witnessed  i.  a  civil  rights 
leader  las  Rev.  Kingi  or  the  innocent  victim 
on  a  N  W'.  Washington  street  stabbed  to 
death  by  an  unruly  m.,)b  the  night  ot  Rev. 
King's  murder. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  the  Itx-ai  level;  City  Police. 
State  Police.  County  Police,  sheriffs,  fitcinen. 
etc. 

These  men  risk  their  lives  daily  to  preserve 
law  ,ind  order.  Several  have  lost  their  lives 
in  Kentucky  in  the  last  year.  Everyone  of 
us  owe  a  word  of  encouragement  to  these 
men  and  as  citizens  lets  shoulder  our  re- 
sponsibility in  supporting  the  allocation  of 
an  adequate  portion  of  our  tax  dollar  for 
police  <uid  firemen 

The  riots  in  Wiushmgton  and  other  major 
cities  are  of  ma]or  concern  to  us  all.  We 
regret  the  murder  ..i  Rev,  King,  Unlorttinate- 
ly  any  leader — or  prominent  person — walks 
the  streets  with  his  iite  in  jeopardy— more 
jeopardy  than  the  ordinary  citizen.  Our  gov- 
ernment. I  believe,  has  been  placating  and 
rewiirding  violence  Many  disagree  with  me 
on  this.  I  know,  but  I  leel  an  increase  in 
violence  lias  been  nurtured  and  engendered 
by   legislation  and  court  decisions. 

The  less  fortunate  of  any  race  could  well 
be  given  sell  help  <ipportunity.  but  outright 
gifts  to  encourage  idleness  and  lawlessness 
Tead  to  chaos.  I  believe  in  charitable  legis- 
lation along  the  opportunity  line  but  not  to 
buy  the  vote  ot  any  group — or  legislation  to 
destroy  the  incentive  and  ingenuity  of  our 
people. 

I  am  fearful  that  I  ,un  in  the  minority  here 
m  the  lirm  beliel  th.it  we  should  not  appease 
the  trouble  makers-  but  should  encourage 
obedience  to  law  and  encourage  punitive 
meivsures  tor  looting  and  arson  as  well  as 
murder. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  Negro  citizens  are 
accept. ible  to  our  society  and  deserve  equal 
upport unity  to  achieve  greatness  in  our  .soci- 
ety, but  militants  oi  any  color  should  be 
dealt  with  sternly  .md  not  appeased. 

Copper  (IOCS  ro  Communists:  In  typical 
C.reat  Society  style— amid  a  copper  strike, 
wnile  U.S.  reserves  were  down  to  less  than 
one- third  of  our  stockpile  needs — the  Com- 
merce Department  issued  .i  license  for  ship- 
ment of  $2,504,500  in  copper  concentrates  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  Rep.  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb  iR..  Calif.  I  .said  the  copper  •'could 
end  up  in  equipment  sent  to  North  Vietnam 
by  other   Communist   Nations." 

Co.^f  of  the  uar.  Based  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  S30  Billion  per  year,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  presently  costing  over  $3.4  Million  per 
hour. 
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HOW     MUCH    DOES    IT    COST    TO    REAR    .1    CHILD? 

Hey.  Uncle,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  rear 
a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxparents  only  $600  a  year 
to  teed,  clothe,  house  and  tram  a  youngster. 

Yet.  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  train  _^  a 
youngster  In  yotir  Federal  government  Job 
Corps  vou  spend  57.000  a  year! 

Now',  which  is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
were  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough. 

You  allow  taxpaying  parents  a  *600  deduc- 
tion lor  the  care  and  feeding  of  each 
child 

Yet  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program  you 
assume  minimal  upkeep  requires  81,200  a 
year— and  if  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  is  attend- 
ing school— an  extra  SI. 000  a  year. 

How  come  you  shortchange  the  hometolks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  federal  prison, 
yovi  have  discovered  that  it  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person,  with  no  frills,  no  luxuries, 
and  no  borrowing  dad's  car— S2.300  per  year! 

By  what  rule  of  thumb  do  you  estimate 
that  mom  and  dad  can  do  it  for  one-fourth 
of  the  amotinf 

Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  $168  a 
month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What  makes 


you  think  we  can  maintain  our  young'uus 
on  S50  a  month'.' 

And  Uncle,  your  VISTA  Program  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America)  spent  $3,100,000 
this  last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  202 
trainees. 

That  indicates  that  tlie  cost  of  maintaining 
and  training  one  \outh  for  one  year  is  more 
than  $15,000. 

Then  how  come  we  taxpaying  parents  get 
an  exemption  of  only  $600  to  maintain  and 
train  one  youth  for  one  year'.' 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spent  upkcepmg 
one  youngster  in  military  uniform.  House 
$55.10  a  month.  Food  $30  26  a  month.  Cloth- 
ing upkeep  $4  20  a  month.  That  comes  to 
$1,074  04  a  year. 

How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes, 
recreation,  books,  medicine  .  .  .  lor  $600  a 
year'.'  With  your  own  figures.  >ou  aamit  it 
can't  be  done. 

It  is  possible.  Uncle,  that  you  cxi-iect  us 
parents  to  manage  more  efficiently  than  you. 
because  we  usually  do. 

With  all  our  expenses,  we  American  in- 
dividuals have  more  than  enough  savings  to 
offset  our  debts.  \ou  don't. 

With  all  our  "prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
still  spending  per  year  2.U  ■oilllon  dollars 
more  for  relief  than  during  the  aepths  of  the 
depression.  So  it  may  be  that  you  are  uncom- 
monly extravagant. 

But.  however,  we  try  to  rationalize  and 
explain  you  and  excuse  you,  it  is  still  a  hurt- 
ful affront  when  you  allow  us  hard  working, 
dues-paying  homefolks  only  $600  a  year  to 
rear  a  legitimate  child.  .  .  . 

While  you.  under  ADC.  will  pay  more  than 
$800  a.  year  to  upkeep  an  illegitimate  one. 

YOUR    T.AXES    .^T    WORK 

The  Government's  contempt  for  the  tax- 
payers money  w.is  illustrated  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  when  he  sent  a  huge 
Lockheed  Jetstar  back  to  Washington.  D.C., 
irom  Scranton.  Pa.,  just  to  pick  up  a  tuxedo 
he  forgot.  This  abuse  of  taxpayer  lunds  caine 
shortly  after  the  President  had  given  Sen. 
Vance  Hurtke  i  D.  Ind.i  .i  free  round  trip  on 
.Air  Force  One  to  Evansville.  Ind.,  to  get  an 
lionorary  degree,  then  back  to  Washington  to 
make  a  "cocktail  party  .it  the  White  Hottse. 
The  jet  set  should  make   taxpayers  upset. 

TItf  national  debt:  I  receive  quite  a  few 
inquiries  as  to  who  owns  the  National  Debt. 
As  of  Dec,  1967  the  total  debt  was  $345.2 
Billion.  Commercial  banks  hold  $63.9  Bil- 
lion, Federal  Reserve  Banks  hold  $49.1  Bil- 
lion and  Government  investment  .iccounts 
hold  $76  Billion.  Individuals,  insurance  com- 
panies, state  and  local  governments,  corpora- 
tions, etc.  hold  $156.2  Billion. 

The  $76  Billion  in  Government  investment 
accounts  IS  made  up  of  $10.7  BilUon  for  the 
Unemployment  Trvtst  Fund;  $22.1  Billion 
from  the  Social  Secunty  fund;  $17.7  Billion 
for  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund;  $6.9 
Billion  for  V,A.  Insurance  Funds:  $3.6  Bil- 
lion from  Fed.  Dep.  Ins.  Fund.  The  balance 
is  from  other  Trust  funds  and  a  complet* 
breakdown  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Teachers  and  Politics 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.M-IFORNI.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  ^roup  having  a  greater  capability  to 
shape  the  American  scene  than  the 
teacher-citizen.  In  our  contemporary  so- 
ciety the  educator  is  not  just  the  pur- 
veyor of  information.  He,  through  his 
actions  and  statements,  communicates  a 
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viewiMint  which  student.';  will  certainly 
consider  and  may  well  choose  to  adopt. 
It  is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
teacher-citizen  understand  the  operation 
of  our  political  process.  Equally  imix)r- 
tantly,  it  will  prepare  and  motivate  more 
educators  to  assume  their  proper  role  in 
forv,-arding  the  legitimate  aims  of  the 
American  education  profes.sion. 


Freedom  Is  Not  Free 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  collcatiues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  to  the  followins  essay 
written  bv  Sue  Gate  of  Kodak.  Tenn..  and 
a  student  at  Sevier  County  High  School. 
Sue's  essay  won  first  place  in  the 
Americanism  essay  contest  sponsored  an- 
nually bv  .\merican  Lea  ion  Auxiliary 
Unit '104  of  Sevierville.  Tenn..  and  it 
has  now  been  entered  in  State  competi- 
tion. .  , 

Mv   concratulations   and   best   wishes 
to    this    most    outstanding    youna    lady 
whose  essay  speaks  eloquently  of  her  de- 
votion to  her  country. 
The  essay  follows: 

Freedom    Is    Not   Fpee 

I  By  Sue  C.tei 

Is  freedom  really  iree.'  Does  it  come  like 

•he  air  we  Ijreathe— without  a  price  tag.  No. 

:reedom  carries  with  it  the  largest  price  of  any 

t^her  asset  known  to  man. 

Ask  a  young  man  torn  from  his  family  to 
fight  a  war  what  freedom  is  costing  him. 
He'll  tell  you  of  hours  of  fear,  death  sur- 
-ounding  him.  plus  memcries  of  the  people 
•  t  home  who  need  him.  Sometimes  these  men 
',re  -lucky. "  Thev  don't  die  on  the  battle- 
field Instead  they  -merely"  lose  arms.  legs, 
or  maybe  just  their  eye  night  or  ability  to 
walk  Maybe,  if  a  man  is  really  lucky,  ue 
won't  be"  physically  disabled.  Instead,  he 
greets  his  family  with  a  mind  crippled  by 
the  agony  ot  war. 

V."'iat  price  does  the  iamily  pay  tor  their 
freedom'.'  Mothers  and  v.-ives  spend  hours 
-.vorrying  about  that  man  in  the  combat  xone. 
Children  ask.  "Do  I  have  a  daddy'.'"  The 
sweethearts  and  close  iriends  of  these  men 
pay  their  price,  too.  They  listen  to  well- 
meaning  neiahbors  talk  ;>bout  our  "service 
bo'-=  "  when  we  know  \ery  well  if  anyone 
deserves  to  be  called  a  man.  it's  our  soldiers 
fighting  a  war  to  keep  America  free.  To  them 
-nafs  the  greatest  cause  anyone  needs. 

There  is  in  every  group  one  who  measures 
cost  primarily  in  the  terms  of  monetary 
vorth  These  members  of  our  citizenry 
'■cream  about  the  taxes  we  must  pay.  If 
our  egotistic  brother  in  America  could  hear 
■someone  else's  voice  'oesides  liis  own.  he 
•night  hear  the  voices  of  our  -brothers  across 
•he  ^ea"  who  tell  us  that  all  that  they  have 
tioes  to  the  government.  And  we  complain  of 
the  small  duty  we  mttst  pay  lor  the  nd- 
vantages  of  a  free  society  I 

Freedom  costs  even  more.  Its  price  includes 
lo-.e,  self-discipline,  patriotism,  hard  work 
.-.nd'  honesty.  These  qualities  have  been 
•ire.sent  in  America  .-mce  the  time  of  the 
'^evolut'on  If  we  let  them  die  out  now.  our 
free  society  is  headed  lor  self-destruction. 
Unless  our  leaders  learn  to  put  -U,  S."  before 
-US"  they  will  soon  lead  us  into  the  flaming 
oi^s  of  dictatorship 

Freedom  may  cost  a  man  his  dream  .or 
power,   but  isn't   freedom  wonh  any  price'? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  Living  Memorial  to  Dr.  King 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
respon.se  of  America  to  the  tragic  murder 
of  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  must 
be  a  commitment  to  the  ideals  he  stood 
for  and  the  action  he  sought. 

One  of  Dr.  Kinp's  lirimaiw  efforts  was 
to  organize  the  poor  people  ol  America 
to  plead  more  effectively  and  in  a  com- 
pletely nonviolent  way  for  the  equality  of 
opportunitv  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
American  creed.  To  this  end.  l^e  vvas  a 
strong  promoter  of  the  National  \yelfare 
Rights  Organization,  ably  led  by  Ui. 
George  A.  Wiley  of  Washington.  DC. 

This  organization  proceeds  alone  the 
same  principles  of  the  Peace  Corps— with 
whicli  1  was  associated— by  involving  tlie 
deprived  constructively  in  the  .solution  to 
their  own  problems. 

Tlie  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation is  establishing  an  effort  to  memo- 
rialize Dr.  King  with  an  expansion  of  its 
efforts  It  is  an  activity  ot  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  know  more  about 
and  understand.  I  think  it  is  -me  of  the 
most  con.structive  and  promisms  cftorts 
being  made  to  help  the  poor  help  them- 
selves I  therefore  insert  herewith,  lor  in- 
clusion in  the  RECORn.  the  text  of  their 
memorial  plea  on  behalf  of  Dr.  King: 
The  S.\Tios.^L  Welfare  Rights  O^G.^NI/A^ION 

PROPOSALS    lOR    A    LIVING    MEMORL^L    TO    DR. 

Martin  ht-THER  King.  Jr. 

Dr  Martin  Luther  King  lived  and  died  in 
the  pursuit  of  social  and  economic  justice  tor 
•,11  His  last  months  were  spent  m  'he  de- 
velopment of  a  PcKir  Peoples  Campaign  to 
conlront  the  nation  with  the  desperate  prob- 
lems of  poor  people  ol  .,11  races.  Frequently 
he  spoke  of  a  guaranteed  i.nnual  income  s 
une  of  our  country's  more  ur-ent  needs  He 
tooK  special  interest  in  the  phgnt  ,..l  v.-elf.ire 
recipients  and  had  been  giving  us  strong 
support  and  a.ssistance  in  the  huUdtng  (■:  our 
organization. 

Those  who  truly  support  the  ideal.-,  lor 
which  Martin  Luther  King  fought  .,nd  oied 
must  :acc  and  act  upon  the  underlying  prob- 
lems  of   poverty   and   injustices   in  our  so- 

cieiV- 

The  National  Welfare  Right?  Oreani/ation 
presents  these  proposals  which  speak  to  some 
Ol  our  central  concerns  a;,;  poor  people,  in  the 
hope  That  serious  attention  will  be  eiven  to 
the=e  basic  issues.  Thev  ,,re  <. tiered  as  a  be- 
cunning  toward  the  building  o:  the  only  ht- 
tmg  memorial  to  Dr  Martin  Luther  King— 
■■  society  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
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I  HEPF.AL  of  THE  WELFARE  SECTIONS  .,F  THE 
1S67  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  PLT3L1C 
I  AW    90-248    -ANTI-WELFARE    LAW' 

This  law  IS  the  most  recressive  and  racist 
piece  of  social  legislation  in  the  Iv.story  ol 
the  country.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  ..nects 
the  majori'ly  of  residents  ot  the  ghettos  and 
barrios  oi  our  country 

A  It  freezes  federal  funds  for  millions  ol 
needy  children  who  are  desparately  !)Oor  but 
pre'en'lv  receivme  no  public  a.ssistance 

B  It  lorces  mothers  to  leave  their  children 
-nd  .iccept.  work  or  training  '.r  be  cut  off 
welfare  and  have  their  (hildren  t.tken  away 
frcir-  them.  ^       , 

C.  It  seriously  restrict.^  'he  procram  ot  aid 
to  children  oi   unemployed  fuhers. 

D  It  encourages  Welfare  Department-  to 
further  coerce  and  Intimidate  poor  people. 


;l      A    NATIONAL    GUARANTEED    MINIMUM    IN,  OME 
l.F    S4.000    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN    fAMU/i 

Four  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  (With  $500  per  person  adiust- 
nients  f<T  niore  or  fewer  lanuly  members) 
would  be  a  minimum  to  raise  lamiUes  uut  ot 

jMivertv.  ,       ,  , 

The  Guaranteed  Minimum  Income  .-huuld 

also: 

A.  provide  annual   cost   of   living   aajuht- 

B.  be  administered  by  a  simple  T.iiidavlt. 
similar  lu  the  income  lax. 

C.  include  a  work  incentive  a!lowlnu  lami- 
lies  to  keep  all  earnings  up  to  25-  of  iheii 
guarantec-d  minimum  income  and  some  iK.r- 
11, m  ol  additional  earnings. 

Iir      IHIFRAL     H-NUS    FOR    IMMEDIATE    iRtATION 
,.1     AT    LEAST    3     MILLION    JOBS    FOR    MEN 

riicre  IS  at  least  a  desperate  need  K,r  jobs 
in  the  ithettos  lor  men  to  permit  them  t» 
;,Sf.ume  iiormal  roles  as  breadwinners  and 
; leads  ,)f  lanulies. 

These  j,Jb  programs  should : 

\  KK'US  un  building  critically  needed  low 
mc.me  h'-usinii  and  community  tacilitles  m 
the  ghettos. 

B  ,'or,iribuif-  manpower  to  extend  Mta. 
lAiman  services  .-,uch  as  health  rare  iduca- 
tiun  and  community  •.rpanizatlon. 

C.  ^tive  hrst  prclerence  to  . ajntracts  with 
,  ,rgaiiizati,jns  com  r.  Mod  l;y  poor  jieople 

IV     iSTABLISHMFNT   "V    A    MARTIN    l.VTHEli    WING 
?,lEMORIAI.    H'ND 

mis  lund  sbould  come  Imm  prnatc  ^ov- 
.rnment  r.ources  f.  .support  the  seli-.icler- 
mined  etl'orts  .,1  i-or  people  lor  .ommuiiity 
i,rgani.',ation  and  economic  developnioi  I 

A  luting  memorial  sh,,uld  be  at  least 
ilOO-imlhon  It  should  come  Irom  .-onirlbu- 
iions  irom  individuals,  -hurrhes.  bu.sinpss. 
unions,  lound.illons.  and  other  urcaiiLia- 
tions. 

THE    NATIONAL    WLLIARE    !;iaiITS    .  .RGANIZAIION 

Tlie  NAVRO  is  .-.  nationwide  organi-Jation  of 
welfare  recipients  ..nd  other  poor  people.  It 
is  made  up  of  aifiliated  local  welfare  rights 
.,r<-ani.'.at.ionK  irom  coast  to  >oa&t.  At  present 
there  are  over  100  atlihatcd  local  groups  m  2b 
.-.liites.  and  ..nother  100  Lx-al  groups  ir.  vari- 
ous siaces  o!  ;onn.>tion  and  ,,rhliatioi: 

Mo'-'  NV>'RO  groups  are  located  m  ^he 
ghetto,  and  barrios  ,.f  major  V..S.  cities,  but 
there  are  also  groups  located  in  rur.i:  .:reas 
...  the  .South,  Appalachia.  .,nd  the  Mid-West. 
NV.'P.O  includes  .-.ubstantial  numbers  o:  Mw- 
lucome  vnitps.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  Mexican 
Araencns.  as  well  as  Negroes  ;n  its  member- 
ship. 

NWRO"'^  t-oals  .ire:   jObs  or  iiieomr    i.ja- 
decent  l  aas  with  adequate  pay  for  those  who 
,  an  v.-ork.  and  adequate  income  lor  these  who 
cannot  w'lrk.  .  , 

1  \dequate  income:  A  .  ystem  whicn  guar- 
,utees  enough  moncv  for  all  .Mnencms  to 
live  digmned  lives  above  the  level  ol  poverty. 

■>  Dignity:  A  system  which  Guarantees  re- 
.■ipients  the  same  lull  ireedoms.  rights  .,nd 
respect  as  all  American  citizens. 

3  Justice:  A  fair  and  "pen  svstem  which 
-u.iiv.ntees  recipients  the  lull  protections 
of  the  C.:)nst!tut!on. 

4  Democracy:  A  system  which  guarar.tees 
recipients  direct  participation  m  the  deci- 
sions under  which  they  must  live. 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Johnnie  Tillmon.  Lu^  An- 
.-eles;  executive  director;  Dr.  George  A. 
Wiley.  First  Vice-Chairman:  Mrs.  Etta  Horn. 
DC-  2nd  Vice-chairman-  Mrs.  Carmen 
O'ivo  N.Y.C.;  .h-d  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs  Beu- 
lih  Sanders.  N.Y.C.:  Treasurer:  Mrs.  Marian 
Kidd.  Newarrt.  New  Jersey:  Kec.  Sec:  Mrs. 
Fdith  Doerinc.  Columtau.s.  Ohio:  Corres  .Sec. 
Mr=  Doroth,  DlMascio.  IJochester.  N  \ .. 
Financial  Sec:  Mrs.  Dovie  Coleman.  C'.ticago. 
Illinois;  Sareeant-at-Arms:  Mrs  Alice  Ni.xon. 
Pittsbursh.  Penn. 

Further  information  can  be  .•btamed  oy 
comaciinc;    National   W'elfare   Riehts   Orga- 
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nlzatlon  Headquarters:  Poverty  Rights  Action 
Center.  1762  Corcoran  St..  N.W.,  W.ishlngton. 
DC.  20009  (202)  462-8800. 
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De  Mayo:   An  Example  for 
the  World 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  5th  day  of  May  is  truly  one 
of  the  most  proud  and  memorable  days 
in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere.  On  this 
day  in  1862  a  foreign  army  was  defeated 
on  Mexican  soil.  The  invaders  were 
French  troops  seeking  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  liberation  and  regeneration  of 
Mexico.  Their  orders  were  to  secure  the 
country  and  await  the  arrival  and  ;m- 
poslt.on  (?f  a  monarchial  rule  under 
Archdui-e  Maximilian,  younger  brother 
of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  of  Austria. 

me  French  believed  they  came  as  lib- 
erators of  an  oppre?.sed  people.  Napoleon 
III  of  France  had  been  wrongly  coun- 
seled by  Mexican  dissidenus  that  a 
French  Army  would  be  welcomed 
promptlv  by  the  people  of  Mexico.  The 
in\aders  landed  on  the  Mexican  coast  at 
Vera  Cruz;  meeting  little  resistance,  they 
proceeded  inland  toward  the  capitol  at 
Mexico  City. 

The  self-styled  liberators  advanced 
upon  Puebla.  where,  the  French  com- 
mander had  been  assured,  the  priests 
and  their  parishioners  would  welcome 
them  with  -clouds  of  incense,"  and 
the  population  would  "fling  wreaths  of 
tlowers  about  their  necks."  They  were 
sadly  mistaken.  Instead,  they  were  met 
by  an  army  of  ex-guerrillas  led  by  ama- 
teur generals  armed  with  outdated  weap- 
ons which  the  British  had  captured  from 
the  first  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  and  sub- 
sequently sold  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

The  French  general,  confident  of  a 
swift  and  glorious  victory  over  a  "rag- 
tag." undisciplined  band,  ordered  his 
troops  to  attack  the  center  of  the  Mexi- 
can fortification— the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  He  succeeded 
in  adding  a  new  national  holidav  to  the 
Mexican  calendar.  On  May  5.  1862,  the 
French  Army,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men.  was  driven  back  to 
Orizaba  and  the  coast. 

But  the  French  were  already  too  deep- 
ly committed  to  withdraw  from  Mexico. 
Napoleons  choice  was  to  escalate,  rather 
thafi  to  lose  face.  He  deployed  over  30.000 
more  troops,  plus  an  additional  number 
of  cannon,  and  eventually  managed  to 
overwhelm  the  bankrupt,  hard-pressed 
forces  of  the  Government  and  Impose 
their  rule  upon  the  nation.  The  Liberal 
government  of  Benito  Juarez  was  slowly 
driven  across  the  border  into  this  coun- 
try. Guerrilla  warfare  against  the  "lib- 
erators" never  ceased  and,  in  fact,  large 
sections  of  the  country  were  never  fully 
pacified  by  the  monarchy. 

During  this  tragic  period,  the  United 
States  was  deep  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil 
War.   making   support  of   the  Mexican 
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Government  impo.';sible.  even  against 
such  a  clear  transgression  of  tht  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  much  harassed  French  and  their 
cohorts  were  driven  out  of  Mexico  in 
1867.  On  Jiuie  19  of  tliat  year,  Emperor 
Maximilian,  a  .sad  and  misinformed  vic- 
tim of  an  unsucce.sstul  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate a  proud  and  brave  people,  died 
belore  a  firin-i  .squad  on  the  Hill  of  Bells. 

The  me.ssage  which  was  written  into 
historv  tnat  day  at  Puebla  is  ol  great 
siguiiicance  to  all  the  world.  Tne  de- 
fenders of  Puebla  and  tne  people  ol  Mex- 
ico stand  out  as  one  ot  the  great  cham- 
pions of  freedom.  .>ell -determination, 
and  mdependeiiee. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  these  people  that  they 
were  not  led  astray  by  those  among  them 
who  sought  to  deliver  their  country  unto 
tlie  hands  of  a  foreign  invader.  Their 
per.srverance  and  silence  had  betrayed  a 
burning  ardor  m  their  hearts  lor  free- 
dom and  jusiice.  An  ardor  whlcii  was  to 
erupt  43  years  later  into  a  demand  lor 
fand:.nicnuU  translonnation  m  the  M(>x- 
ican  society, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  .scans  through  the 
many  chapters  ot  Mexican  hi.^tory.  he 
cannot  but  be  instilled  with  a  deep  pride 
and  admiration  lor  the  '.zreat  Mexican 
people  and  their  Republic.  They  have 
overcome  countle.ss  obstacles  and  con- 
tinued on  lo  forge  a  new  .society  lor 
ihem.selves.  and  the  example  they  hold 
fortli  to  the  world  is  enviable  to  all. 

We  m  the  Soutaweslein  Uuited  States 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  many  Mexi- 
cans who  chose  to  .settle  in  this  countr5-. 
Throughout  tlie  .Southwest  we  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  tile  rich  Latin  cul- 
ture, architecture,  and  language.  And, 
may  I  stress.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy 
that  these  people  brou^-ht  with  them 
from  Mexico — a  .strong  w:ll.  detenntiia- 
tion.  and  courage  whica  made  pj.ssible 
the  stand  and  victory  at  Puebla  on  Cinco 
de  Mayo  m  lot)2,  has  given  this  society 
the  best  that  a  people  can  offer. 
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freedom.  Their  sacrifice  was  every  bit 
as  final,  as  total,  and  as  noble  as  that  of 
Dr.  King.  Their  lives  were  laid  on  the 
altar  of  humanity.  They  died  that  others 
might  live  as  free  men. 

I  propose  that,  in  respect  for,  and  in 
honor  of  these  brave  Americans  who 
died  10.000  miles  from  home,  our  flags 
remain  at  half  staff  until  the  Vietnam 
war  IS  terminated.  If  the  death  of  one 
should  be  so  memorialized,  it  should  be 
fitting  and  obligatory  that  the  deaths  of 
20,000  of  our  servicemen  be  so  revered. 

Our  flags  at  half  staff  would  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  us  all  that  courageous 
men  died  for  liberty.  It  would  remind 
us  that  the  task  remains  unfinished— 
that  we  must  rededicate  our  national 
effort  to  secure  a  just,  honorable,  and 
lasting  peace. 

I  hereby  call  upon  the  President  to 
proclaim  this  act  of  tribute— to  show 
through  our  national  banner  that  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrj'men,  their  great, 
supreme  sacrifice  is  recognized  and  com- 
memorated—that they  are  remembered 
and  cherished  and  that  their  selfiess 
deeds  have  spoken  eloquently  for  them 
to  a  grateful  and  soiTOwing  Nation. 
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Memorialization  of  Vietnam  War  Dead 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
flag  has  been  flown  at  half  staff  sinc^ 
last  Friday  in  recognition  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  an  honor  seldom  given 
a  private  citizen.  I  do  not  question  the 
President's  decision  to  pay  national  re- 
spect to  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  equality,  although  I.  per- 
sonally, did  not  agree  with  Dr.  King's 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war.  All  Americans 
abhor  assassination  as  a  ruthless,  sense- 
less crime  that  blights  the  heritage  of 
our  Republic. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  other  American  deaths  in 
pursuit  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
have  not  been  so  honored.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  more  than  20,000 
Americans,  Negroes  and  whites,  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  sacred  name  of 


An  Important  Week  for  the  Consumer 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  House  and  Senate  conferees  begin 
meeting  to  iron  out  their  differences  on 
the  truth-in-lending  legislation  that 
each  House  has  passed. 

There  have  been  few  bills  in  recent 
years  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer as  truth  in  lending.  Consumer 
credit  is  a  huge  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  It  is  used  to  finance  almost  evci-y 
kind  of  purchase.  Last  year,  outstanding 
consumer  credit,  excluding  mortgage 
credit,  totaled  more  than  $95  billion.  On 
this  amount  more  than  $13  billion  was 
paid  in  interest  and  other  credit  charges. 

While  the  consumer  knows  the  goods 
and  services  he  is  buying  and  their  price, 
he  rarely  is  fully  aware  of  either  the  dol- 
lar cost  or  the  annual  percentage  rate 
paid  for  the  use  of  credit.  The  reason  is 
the  array  of  practices  for  starting  the 
cost  of  credit.  There  are,  for  instance, 
addons,  discounts,  rule  of  78's,  service 
charges,  finance  charges,  term  price  dif- 
ferentials, sales  prices  versus  cash  prices, 
and  so  forth.  Much  of  this  is  clearly  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  consumer. 
The  fact  that  the  consumer  lacks 
knowledge  about  the  cost  of  credit  is  re- 
flected, at  least  in  part,  in  the  rising  tide 
of  employee  bankruptcies  over  the  last 
decade.  Since  1950.  bankruptcy  cases  filed 
in  U.S.  district  courts  have  risen  over 
500  percent. 

Mr,  Speaker,  most  of  our  colleagues,  I 
am  sure,  are  aware  of  all  of  this.  Never- 
theless, it  bears  repeating  for  passage  of 
a  strong  truth-in-lending  bill  provides  us 
at  long  last  with  the  unique  opportunity 
to  supply  the  consumer  with  the  essential 


Information  he  needs  to  shop  for  credit 
wisely  and  prudently. 

That  opportunity  must  not  be  lost  by 
passage  of  a  weak  truth-in-lending  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  'S,  5'.  unfortunately  is 
just  such  a  bill.  It  provides  a  number 
of  undesirable  exemptions.  In  compari- 
son, with  our  own  bill,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
lection  Act.  S,  5  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
tecting the  unsu.specting  consumer  who 
even  tries  to  look  behind  the  price  tag 
and  the  promise  of  easy  credit  terms. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  couple  of 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  bills. 

Fir.^t.  tlie  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  Hou.se 
version,  exempts  "revolving  credit."  This 
looohole  would  allow  large  department 
.stores,  mail-order  iiouses  and  others  who 
u.se  revolving  credit  to  express  credit 
charge.s  on  a  monthly  rate  rather  than 
the  annual  rate  disclosure  required  for 
all  other  credit  transactions.  This  ex- 
emption cannot  be  allov.ed  to  stand  be- 
cause it  violates  the  whole  principle  of 
iriith  in  Undine,  which  is  lo  i)rovide  a 
means  o!  comparing  credit  co.^ts  on  all 
tvpcs  of  credit  ixnchases, 
"  Sccr.nd-  t'.ie  S.  luUe  bil'.  unUke  tli?  one 
the  H';u.se  passed,  dors  not  require  dis- 
clcsuro  on  a  percenlapc  bnsis--niontlily 
or  rnn'iill.v — '.-r  many  tran,s.'ictions  in 
wnich  th.-  credit  charge  d.ies  not  exceed 
SIO,  Tnis  w;>uld  allow  lenders  to  get 
around  making  di,sclo.sure  of  finance 
co.sts  by  charging  SIO  or  less  on  a  loan 
and  then  constantly  refinancing  the  ob- 
ligation. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  exemption 
would  provide  the  least  protection  for 
those  consumers  who  need  protection 
the  most.  I  am  referring  here,  of  course, 
to  poor  American.s — yes,  many  of  tho.se 
caught  m  the  center  of  terrible  disorders 
we  have  been  having— who.  as  consu- 
mers, are  known  to  make  .'-mall  dollars 
purchases  on  credit. 

These  are  but  two  differences  between 
the  Hou.sc  and  Senate  truth-in-lending 
bills.  There  are  other  crippling  loop- 
holes in  the  Senate  version  relating,  lor 
instance,  to  garnishments,  first  mortgage 
transactions,  and  credit  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  unwavering  supjwrt  for  the 
House  bill.  It  is  clearly  the  only  kind  of 
bill  that  can  fully  protect  the  consumer 
as  he  must  be  protected. 

Just  recently  an  excellent  program  ap- 
peared on  WRC-TV  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant issue  of  protecting  the  credit 
consumer.  Produced  by  the  Georgetown 
University  Forum,  it  was  entitled  "Truth 
in  Lending:  Its  Promise  and  Im^por- 
tance."  Participants  in  the  program 
were:  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consum.er  Affairs:  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  and 
Charies  R.  McNeill,  director  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association's  Wash- 
ington office. 

The  program  did  a  verj'  effective  job  of 
discussing  truth  in  lending  in  a  way 
that  makes  sense.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  missed  the  program.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  into  the  Record  at  this 
pwint: 
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Tr.iin-!N-I-KNt)lNC:    lis   PjUj.mt.sK    .and 
iMt'fiRTANeE 

M, .tier.. tor:  Wall.ice  F.inniiiJ:,  NBC  News 
P.inel.   Hon    Ja-^cph  \V    B.trr.  Uudor  Sccri- 

liry  uf  tlie  Trea.surv;  Hon  Leonor  K.  SuiliviUi. 

US.     Repre?eni:.Uve.     ML-^sourl:      cliairm.tn. 

Hou.se  Subcomnnllei^   on    Consumer   .Mfairs; 

.luci  Mr.  Charles  H    McNeill.  U.rector.  Wash- 

iii^uu  Olhce,  Ainencm  B.iukir.,  A.'^scK.-i..tkm. 


IT.iKKKDiNGS 

.Mr  F\-,Ni.Nc;  Welcome  to  anot.iier  In  our 
-ei-if^  c:  Geort'etown  UniverMly  Television 
Fcrum.s.  I'U  like  yc.u  to  meet  the  meinber.s  of 
lodavs  panel. 

Th'e  Honorable  Joseph  W  Barr.  'lie  Under 
Secretarv  of  the  Trea.surv;  tlie  H.noruble 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  US.  Reprc-:-entL,!l\.  Jrom 
M"=-ouri  Chiiirinan  of  the  H<.u,se  .subcm- 
inittee  ..n  Con'-um^-r  .Mfalrs:  r,nd  Mr.  Charles 
R  McNeill,  Director  i.f  the  Washington  Ortice 
i.f  the  .\inerican  Bankers  .-XsRoolation, 

ri'e  tii.e.sMon  ol  whether  or  not  there  thould 
oe  Federal  leBi.slat)"n  in  the  form  of  a  truth- 
l-.-!ending  !>i!i  has  bwn  belore  Con-re.-^s  lor 
eieht  years  In  re<'ent  rii..nths,  both  the 
IIoii,se 'of  Kepresent,ili\es  and  ihe  Seiiate 
ha\c  pa.vscd  .iich  a  bill.  The  two  \er.sions 
i;i.w  are  being  dlscusred  m  conltreuee  eom- 
•naU'C  rcprespiuing  the  two  Ijrancl  es. 

Ci,i.  unif  r  credit  is  a  luiKC  fact  of  American 
life  :  Md  iher.'lure  e\try  .'Maer.can  in.eht  well 
•.V  nr  to  know  the  Litest  developmeni^  m  Ine 
congreK,=ional  elfort.s  it-  i>rotect  the  con- 
sumer.'; For  thai  purpose,  we  have  invited  •• 
reprcsrnt.itue  of  the  Exec  itive  Bri,nch,  a 
Con^resswiiman  who  h.s  louent,  v;  li..ntly  lor 
p.i.^sape  of  ;uch  a  bill  on  the  llo.T  ol  the 
House,  i.-id  a  repre.^ent;itive  of  the  An.nrK..n 
Bankers  .Association.  They  will  expound  the 
mirpose  of  the  Iri;isl..tion,  the  ],ro:)lems  in_- 
"volveU  the  need.s  :or  ..nd  Uie  hmUiitions  o.. 
Federal  lev^i.slation.  and  the  anticipated  re- 
sults when  the  bill  reaches  its  linal  lorm. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  would  you  begin  the  dls- 
ca.,.-;ioa.  pUaseV  , 

Represcnt.ctive  Srciiv.N    Be  h..ppy  to,  ..Ir. 

B^sic^.'v    :t.e  purpose  of  th's  legl.s'ition  ts 
to  provide  lor  t!v>  customer     the  ooi.su rr.er-  - 
the  facts  whi^h  he  has  to  have  In  order  to 
he     ble  r.n  use  credit  in  an  mtorm-'d  m.inncr. 
We  require  n.  the  bill  that  in  every  c.-uisv.nier 
.-edit  transaction  the  seller,  or  the  lender, 
has  to  tell   the  buver,  or  the  borrower,  the 
'iill   amount   of   all   of   the   extra    costs— the 
full  amount  of  the  money  that's  involved  in 
»'ie     transaction.     Including     the     principal 
.tmount  and  all  of  the  extra  costs  added  lor 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  obligation.  And 
these  have  to  be  spelled  out  in  understand- 
able terms   and  then  translated  also  into  an 
annual  percentage  rate,  so  that  the  customer 
can   compare   the   credit   costs   on   the   rat« 
basis  as  well  :i,s  on  a  doUar-and-cents  basis^ 
And  in  addition  to  comparing  one  type  o. 
credit  offer  with  another,  the  consumer  can 
if  he  knows   the   actual   percentage  rate  of 
a  credit  charge,  compare  that  rate  with  the 
percentage   rate  of   the   return   on   his  own 
monev;   that  is.  If  he  has  a  savings  account 
or   makes   an    investment,   lie   can   compare 
what  he  gets  when  he  invests  with  what  he 
has  to  pay  when  he  borrows.  So  I  think  the 
annual  percentage  rate  Is  the  heart  of  this 
issue— to  give  the  consumer  or  the  customer 
the  proper  information  in  order  to  "shop  for 
credit"  as  he  shops  for  merchandise, 

Mr  Fakning.  Now.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  what 
vou've  been  talking  about,  essentially,  Is 
the  House  bill,  vour  bill.  Is  that  true? 

Representative  Svxi-ivan.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Fanning.  Now.  how  does  this  differ 
from  the  Senate  version? 

Representative  Stn-LivAN.  Well,  there  are 
nine  really  major  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

Number  one  is  that  all  first  mortgages 
covered  In  the  House  bUl.  not  the  Senate's. 
Where  the  Senate  has  exempted  all  depart- 
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ment  and  catalog  houses  Irom  expressing 
their  credit  rate  on  an  innual  biusls  lor  their 
revolving  charge  accounts,  the  Hou.se  bill 
has  removed  that  exemption  and  now  these 
revolving  ch.irge  ,;ccou!its  must  be  expressed 
on  u  nominal  .mnual  percentage  rate  the 
same  .is  ..11  other  .-sellers  of  credit  must  do. 
We  ha\e  also  romo\ed  the  exemption  In  the 
,sen'ite  lull  pertaining  to  the  transactions 
where  the  credit  charge  Is  $10  or  Ie,ss  Tliepe 
were  two  very  important  Items  that  should 
iii.r  be  exeni"  ted. 

We  cover  in  the  House  bill  credit  advortls- 
ing;  we  cover  credit  life  Insurance,  as  part 
<jf  the  finance  charge,  which  the  ,^enate  bill 
did  not.  We  have  a  garnl.shment  provision  In 
the  bill:  we  also  have  a  Commission  on  Con- 
■sumer  Finance,  that  would  last  for  two 
years,  to  oversee  and  report  b.ick  t«  the  Con- 
press  on  anv  need,  or  how  this  legislation  is 
ivorklng.  Aiid  one  of  the  most  lmr«->rtant 
things  we  have,  too.  Is  adniinistr:iil\e  en- 
forcement, so  that  when  someone  nnds  that 
there','  something  wrong,  they  dont  have  to 
,«.tirt  suit  themseUcs  They  take  it  to  the 
proper  Forieral  ;  gency  right  In  their  area  and 
It  ■^  t:ken  Irom  there 

And  tlicn  the  last,  is  the  antl-Ioan-shark 
prnvi.Mon  that  Is  in  the  House  bill 

Mr  F.^NNIN  Well,  now.  ihose  are  the 
ihiiips  that  the  House  bill  has  ih.U  the  .Sen- 
ate bill  does  not.  Does  the  .•■.enate  bill  have 
any  lectures  that  yoiw  bill  does  not'> 

Repre.sfntatlve  .Sti.i.ivAN.  Yes.  The  .Senate 
bill  requires  a  percentage  rate  d(srl,..siirf'.  but 
it  leaves  a  I  .t  of  loopholes  .so  that  everyone 
who  .-ells  or  lends-  sells  credit-  does  not 
(,..\t  to  rrvea!  the  fame  infMrmatlon.  In  the 
House  bill,  we  have  made  it  clear-acrof^"-the- 
board.  :.o  that  everybody  who  -ells  .in  lt<'m 
on  cintlt  or  makes  iuans  must  express  the 
\ery  sumo  kincj  (4  tHTcent'tk-e  H'te  and  dollar 
anK.unt  information. 

Mr  Fannin  Mr.  .'-•.erretitry.  ho*'  does  the 
i.ornlnlstr  .tlon  regard  these  bill.-'' 

Mr.  BARa  The  .idmlnlstrallon  has  been 
lightlm;,  ,ij;  I  think  i.e.irly  everyone  know.s. 
!or  apprrxlmaielv  ci^ht  years  to  tret  this 
legislation  enacted.  We  finally  .ire  \ery  close. 
We're  L'Olng  to  h:i\P  to  re-^oUe  the  dlfTerences 
between  the  Hon.se  bill  and  the  .Senate  oill 
It's  the  iKisltion  ol  the  admlnisfr.-.tlon  that 
The  Hou.se  liill  is  a  much  bettor  bill,  for  the 
reasons  Mrs  Sullivan  has  given  you 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  bill  docs  get 
to  this  whole  ciuestlon  wf  advertising  You 
can  hardlv  pick  up  a  paper,  or  turn  on  your 
television,  or  turn  on  your  radio,  wltliout 
being  a.ssaulted  bv  all  sorts  of  .uivertislng  to 
come  and  get  credit.  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of 
this  advertising— I'm  not  going  to  ■■ay  it's 
mlsleadlns-  but  it's  really  confusing.  The 
House  bill  should  remove  much  of  this  con- 
fusion. That's  why  it  h,as  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Senate  bl'.I. 

As  Mrs.  .SuUivan  says,  too,  the  House  bih 
goes  across  the  whole  board:  It  Just  doesn't 
take  a  certain  tvpe  of  lending  or  credit  oper- 
ation It  includes  all  tvpes  of  credit  opera- 
tions These  .are  the  two  really  significant  .ad- 
vantages that  I  see  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 

Wallv  vou  know.  I'd  like  to  add  Just  a 
little  bit  right  here,  as  we  start  o!T,  on  the 
importance  of  this  legislation. 

Consumers  in  this  country  have  outstand- 
ing right  now  roughly  a  hundred  binion  dol- 
lars in  consumer  debt.  This  is  installment 
debt  on  cars,  and  refrigerators:  it's  debt  to 
stores,  it's  debt  to  doctors  and  service  people, 
and  it's  debt  xo  banks. 

Now.  I'm  not  talking  about  .mortgages,  the 
mortgage  credit  we  owe  on  our  homes,  and 
I'm  nor  talking  ;.bcut  what  corporal :.-ns  owe 
or  what  the  government  owes.  I  am  referring 
only  to  the  debt  we  owe  as  a  people  Now. 
of  "this  hundred  billion  outstanding,  over 
seventv-hve  billion  Is  repaid  each  year,  so  you 
can  see  that  this  debt  nearlv  rolls  over  every 
year.  The  seventv-flve  billion  dollars  Is  paid 
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e\ery  year  by  the  American  people  on  install- 
ment "plans'  That  figures  out  to  one  dollar 
out  of  every  six  of  the  disposable  income  we 
have.  In  other  word-s.  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can, one  dollar  out  of  every  six  he  is  earning 
is  being  used  to  pay  this  credit.  So,  when 
you're  up  in  magnitudes  of  this  sort.  I  think 
its  crucially  important  that  the  American 
consumer  hiive  the  information  he  needs  t^ 
make  ui  installment  decision  as  to  what  kind 
of  credit  he  wants,  what  the  terms  are.  what 
it's  going  to  cost  him.  so  he  can  shop  be- 
♦ween  one  .seller,  one  lender  and  another. 
and  get  Uie  best  deals  available.  This  is  a  lot 
of  monev.  and  I  just  dont  think  we  can 
brush  it  off  the  rug.  I  think  we  must  make 
It  crystal  clear  to  the  consumer  wha^  he's 
getting  mtr..  That's  the  w'no'.e  purp  'se  of 
t.his  legislation. 

Mr  Fannino  Thank  you.  sir.  Let  s  get  to 
Mr  McNeill  now  fcjr  the  Bankers  Association. 
Mr  McNfii.i..  Mr  F.mning.  we  \n  the 
American  Bankers  Association  belio-e  that 
after  manv  years  of  con.sideration  of  this  bill. 
That  'he  bill  that  is  now  before  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  as  it  is 
'ikely  to  be  enacted,  is  one  ;hat  is  bot!i  work- 
a.ble  and  practicable  We  see  some  problems 
in  It.  and  the  admi.-.istrator.  the  agencv  of 
•he  covernment  charged  with  formulating 
regulations  ti'e  Fedtr.U  Re.serve  Board,  i.-^  go- 
me to  ha-.f  some  problems  in  beini:  cer-^ain 
-iiat  their  regulaMiiii  and  their  ru'.es  are  sim- 
ple and  understandable  and  readilv  usable 
bv  all  types  of  lenders  and  extenders  of 
rreciit  Biit  we  believo  this  can  he  done  and 
-.:  r  ;s  done  in  the  manner  that  we  luitici- 
n.v.e.  that  the  consumer  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  h.ive  a  usable  coniparison  of 
•  •redit  costs.  Ti.is.  of  course,  means  that  the 
consumer  takes  an  interest  in  this  compari- 
son. Some  people  have  said  that  manv  bor- 
rowers, manv  consumers,  are  onlv  interested 
v.\  how  many  dollars  they  have  to  pav  each 
month,  and  care  very  little  about  the  per- 
centage rare  or  the  ac'ual  cost  of  credit  over 
the  period  of  a  loan.  If  this  is  true,  the  legis- 
lation will  not  oe  meaningful  to  those  people. 
Biu  for  those  consvimers  who  want  to  have 
.1  basis  of  comparison,  we  believe  that  this 
legislation,  as  it  is  likely  to  come  out  of  th,e 
conference,  -vill  be  workable  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  for  .i  meaningful  compari- 
son 

Mr  F.^NNi:^i-.  Well.  Mr  McNeill,  is  it  your 
e-f.mate  that  the  legisla'ion  will  rn.'t -rially 
reduce  the  amount  of  credit  buviiis  and  sell- 
ing that  there  is  or  do  vou  think  rather  it 
will  just  work  toward  eliminating  abuses  of 
the  system? 

Mr  McNeill.  Mr.  Fanning.  I  doubt  if  there 
■  re  abuses  .'f  the  system  As  Under  Secretary 
Barr  said.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  con- 
sumer credit  has  developed  has  led  to  some 
:n:sundei-stand:ngs  I  think  the  leglslatlcn 
will  lead  to  a  claritication.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  going  to  lead  to  a  marked  reduc- 
-:on  in  the  amount  of  consumer  cred't  that 
IS  extended.  I  think  ;.  hay  lead  to  si.mc  re- 
viuction  during  a  period  of  adjustment.  For 
one  thing,  the  consuming  public  is  going  to 
have  to  realize  that  the  v%hiJle  idea  that  six 
per  .ent  simple  interest  is  the  most  that 
should  be  paid  lor  credit  Is  just  not  true  in 
terms  of  small  loans.  :n  terms  oi  consumer 
installment  credit,  which  are  most  expen- 
sive to  handle  for  the  lender.  Therefore,  there 
IS  going  to  have  to  be  a  realization  that  rates. 
and  the  r.ite  will  be  quoted  under  tiii.s  bill. 
and  it  is  not  an  interest  charge,  it  is  a  per- 
centage rate  expressing  the  total  Tiuance 
charge;  that  this  'inance  charge  in  small 
loans,  in  consumer  lendi'.ig.  may  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  9.  10.  11.  12  per  cent,  and  this 
is  not   at   all  unreasonable. 

Mr  B.\RR  C'>uld  I  comment  on  that  one 
po;:;: ' 

I  think  "here  a''e  some  statistics  that  I 
have  right  here  n\  front  of  me  that  would 
indicate  this  totaj  of  5100  billion  is  proba'oly 
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not  going  to  .shrink  I  don't  think  this  legis- 
lation w'ill  make  much  difference  to  the 
American  people  except  they're  going  to  be 
able  to  get   better  deals 

At  the  end  of  1966.  we  as  a  nation  owed 
each  other  about  a  trillion,  five  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  Now.  of  this,  Federal  debt,  state 
.iiid  I'.cal  debts,  corporate  debts,  run  six  hun- 
dred billiim.  Home  mortgages  run  two  hun- 
dred sixteen  billion,  etc.  Excluding  the  $100 
billion  of  consumer  debt,  all  this  adds  up  to 
a  trillion,  four  hundred  and  twenty  billion, 
on  which  there  is  absolutelv  no  confusion 
over  interest  rates.  The  simple  annual  inter- 
est rate  is  clear  to  all.  And  that  total  goes  up 
vear  after  vear.  so  I  think  the  full  knowledge 
of  wh.it  credit  really  costs  Is  not  going  to 
depress  the  $100  billion  consumer  debt 
either.  I  think  we're  just  going  to  have  a 
more  intelligent  American  consumer  shop- 
ping for  the  credit  that  he  needs 

Repre.senlative  Sfi  liv.^n.  Mr,  Fanning.  I 
wan:  to  agree  with  .Secretary  Barr.  that  I 
don't  believe  we're  going  to  see  any  lessening 
,.f  Ijorrowing  or  le.=Kening  of  buying  on  time. 
But  I  think  that  we  will  po.ssibly  stop  some 
of  the  misuse  of  credit  that's  so  prevalent 
today.     And     we     have     found     during     the 

Ivaring 

Mr.  P.-\nn:n-g  I  ;iunk  I  ised  the  word 
••abuse." 

Representative  Sfii.iv.^N.  Well,  it's  .ibuse. 
but  it's  really  misuse,  because  it  isn't  only 
the  uneducated  that  can't  tiguro  what 
they're  paying  for  credit;  I  know  many  intel- 
ligent people  who  are  buying  on  credit  today. 
aiHl  they  say  •'How  on  earth  do  vou  ever 
arrive  at  the  cost.'  We  don't  know  " 

But  it  is  misused  by  the  uneducated,  be- 
cause  they   are — they   are   given— what    you 

•>vould  say.  this 

Mr  F.'iNNiNc.  This  come-on. 
Representative  Sullivan.  Yes — this  come- 
on.  .iiid  they're  oversold  on  many  items  that 
maybe  they  want,  but  sometimes  they  don't 
even  want  it.  But  it  looks  like  such  an  easy 
thing,  to  sign  your  name  .md  take  the 
article  home  andiise  it.  .md  so  when  do  you 
pav  for  it.  or  can  they  really  pay  for  this 
Item  tliat  was  so  easy  to  buy  on  credit  ■? 

Mr.  Barr.  Lee.  tell  them  the  bankruptcv 
story.  You  had  several  heanncs  ..bout  bank- 
ruptcv. 

Representative  Svlliv.sx.  Well,  'he  ques- 
tion is  asked — you  know,  people  say.  '•Well, 
w!iy  do  vou  need  this  legislation?  Is  there 
a  demand  for  it?"  And  there  really  hasn't 
been  a  demand  by  the  peoi)le.  But  we  who 
have  studied  this  for  the  past  eight  years 
have  seen  things  hapiien  that  are  frighten- 
ing, the  way  people  misuse  this  very  great 
thing  that  "we  have  m  this  country,  .md 
-.hat's    credit. 

We  have  found,  as  we  looked  into  the 
court  cases — we  looked  into  the  personal 
bankruptcy  cases— that  personal  bankrupt- 
cies have  gone  from  an  average  of  10.000 
A  vear  in  the  past  ten  to  twelve  years — 
they've  gone  up  to  208,000  personal  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  last  fiscal  ye.nr.  Now.  this 
shows  that  people  are  overbuying:  they're 
buying  beyond  their  means  to  pay,  I  don't 
think  most  of  them  buy  with  the  intention 
•T  don't  intend  to  pay:  I'll  just  get  it  ,.nd 
use  It  and  let  them  repossess" 

Mr,  Fanning.  May  I  ask  you  several  tjues- 
tions  in   that   area'' 

Number  one.  is  there  any  possibility  tha> 
il/ore  might  be  included  in  your  legislatioii 
something  that  could  help  prevent  the 
courts  being  used  as  collection  agencies  :or 
the   sharpies? 

cjepresentative  Sfi.i.rv.AN.  This  is  what  we 
hope  it  will  lead  to.  This  has  to  be  done.  I 
think,  bv  the  states,  in  ereaj,  part.  But  the 
passage  "of  Federal  legislation,  and  Federal 
recognition  of  this  problem.  I  think,  will 
stimulate  the  states  to  do  something  about 
;t.  Because,  as  it  is  today,  after  a  person 
takes  personal  bankruptcy,  as  t'ney  may  be 
advised   "o  do   by  some   lawyer   or   someone. 
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as  thev  go  out  the  court  steps  there  .iTt-  peo- 
ple waiting  for  them  and  telling  them  We'll 
sign  you  tip  for  more  credit  immediately." 
because  these  creditors  know  that  the  wages 
of  these  particular  persons  can  be  garn:,-hed. 
and  they  can't  take  personal  bankrup'cy  for 
another  seven  years.  So  they're  credit  :i.;ks  if 
thev  have  the  kind  of  a  garnishmen*  law 
under  which  the  court  can  take  all  the  man 
earns.  But  they'll  siitn  him  up  imme.U,itely 
for  more  credit,  immediately  after  li>'  com- 
pletes personal  bankruptcy. 

Mr  Fanning  Is  there  any  way  of  ki.  'wiiig 
who  these  people  are  who  are  dec'.aring 
bankruptcy?  What  group  do  they  come  from? 
Representative  Stm.ivan.  They  really  come 
from  all  groups.  But  in  the  cases  'hat  I 
personallv  have  studied  in  the  court  records 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  ha^»  seen 
manv  of  them — the  poor,  the  uneduca'ed— 
who  have  been  oversold,  who  have  gotten 
themselves  into  debt  beyond  their  .ibility  to 
pay.  We  have  seen  many  cases,  'oo,  where 
credit  was  given  to  some  person  wh  .■  has 
moved  in  from  ou;  of  town,  or  irom  .iiiother 
state,  and  as  we've  searched  back  ir.-..  his 
flies  af'er  he  took  bankruptcy  in  the  D.-rrict. 
we've  found  there  .'.re  .imaj:ing  cases,  .nd  1 
can  just  cite  one:  where  a  man  had  .'(.'me 
from  Butfalo.  New  York,  with  $8,000  :;.  .lebts 
over  his  head,  and  immediately  after  ..e  itot 
into  the  District  he  --tarted  to  buy  «'ron;  "ue 
.f  the  big  catalogue  hou.ses.  The  first  Miiiig 
he  bought  was  a  gun.  a  shotgun.  The  next 
thing  he  bought  was  a  hi-fi,  and  th^^n  he 
bought  a  second-hand,  two-year-old  C.  clillac 
coiivertlble. 

Well,  as  we  got  into  it  and  looked  thr.nigh 
this  c.ise.  v.p  called  in   the  gentleman  who 
was  representing  one  "f  the  catalogue  1.  'Uses 
and  said.  -Tell  me.  how  do  \  ou  run  a  jjerson's 
credit  wlicn  they  come  :n  'o  :,ou.  braii'-  new. 
to  open  .m  account'.'"  "Oh,  we  give  it  .■  very. 
^•ery   thorough   study,    a.nd    we    have    '.:se    of 
•hese  credit  bureaus  that  give  us  fast  .service 
just   like  this."   .And  he  went   on   to  explain 
a   \ery  elaborate  system  they  have  '.'-'V  run- 
ning down  a  person's  credit  rating.  So  -V-fn  I 
confronted  him  with  the  court  record     :  'lie 
man  who  had  just  taken  personal  bankruptcy 
lor    another   four   or    fi\e    thousand    cioUars. 
and  I  said.  ••Will  you  tell  me  how  your  com- 
paiiv  g;-ve   This  man   i  redit."   .As  I  said     the 
first  thing  )ie  bought  was  a  .shotgun  and  -he 
second  thing  he  bought  was  a  hi-fi.  And  he 
said.  "I  just  don't  understand  it.  Mrs.  SuUi- 
•.■an:   mav  I  go  back  and  look  these  u;.'    .nd 
come  back?"  And  I  said  'I  wish  you  v.  -uld: 
I'd   like   to  have   th:.t."  Well,   he  came    ■jack 
with    the    facts,    blushing,    and    said.    '  I'm 
sorrv.  The  man  had  a  job.  The  man  was  :n,.r- 
vied.   He   had   just   moved    into   the   District 
from   another   state.   We   thought   he   v.-as   a 
good  risk,  because  he  was  married  and  liad  a 
iob.   so   we    gave    him    credit    without    £:oiiie 
through  all  'he  prelimin  .nes  that  we  re  sup- 
posed  to  to  through,"   Now.   this   is  b.-ci. 
Mr.  Fanning.  Mr.  McNeill? 
Mr,  McNeill.  Mr.  Fanning.  I'd  like  t.     om- 
ment  on  one  thing  that  Mrs.  Sullivar.   -aid. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful  in  -his 
area  of  iiot  asking  the  Federal  governmeir.  to 
do    the    whole    job.    The    area    of    creditors' 
remedies,    of    interest    rate    limitation.:.,    oi 
■:si.;rv    provisions,    has    traditionally    been    a 
matter  of   state   law.  We   have   many,   tr.any 
state    law;    that    vary    in    all    parts    •■■:    "lie 
country.    We    felt    originally    that    it    -votikl 
have  been  better  if  the  states  had  done  an 
adequate  job  in   this  discloEure  area.   They 
didn't  do  it.  and  Congress  felt  impell'^cl  to 
ino". e.  and   we  hri\e  a  bill   *hat.   as  I   .^'tv.   I 
think  is  workable.  But  I  think  we  shot'.d  'oe 
careful  and  not  expect   the  Federal  g'  •  ern- 
meir    to    'ake    over    the    job    of    ccrreotir.E 
creditors'  remedies,  enacting  a  Federal  •■ntrv 
statute  and  other  provisions  of  this  kind. 

We're  very  hopeful  that  an  effort  now 
•iinder  way  of  the  Commissicnprs  on  Uniiorm 
State  L.tws  fcr  .".  proposed  Uniform  Cons-.imer 
Credit    code.    ■.:reatly   inspired   .md   h;t--cT.ed 
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bv  -he  work  of  Mis.  Sullivan  and  the  Con- 
gress m  the  disclosure  area,  will  result  m  a 
"pf-  •-■'real  improvement  in  this  general  sub- 
jec-i  of  creditors'  remedies  and  lending  i>ra< - 

''Representative  .srituAN  Im  alad  -hat  Mr 
McNeill  said  that  becau.se  .some  of  the  states 
have  come  up  with  some  very  good  laws. 
One  of  our  witnesses  last  August  was  from 
the  ^tate  of  Massachu.setts.  where  they  had 
oas-^ed  a  verv  excellent  consumer  credit  law. 
Uld  ;•  was  working  beautifully.  And  it  has 
not  -tvinied  the  u.se  of  credit,  but  it's  made 
them-^made  the  people- a  little  more  ™g- 
nizant  of  what  money  cost.s.  because  I  think 
we'te  -ot  to  impress  upon  the  people  that 
money  is  not  cheap.  If  they  want  to  ti.se 
.omeone  el.se's  money  to  buy  the  things  that 
thev  want  now.  but  can't  afford  to  pay  loi. 
the-,  they're  going  to  have  to  know  what  it 
will  take  to  pay  lor  it.  It's  not  cheap:  but 
thev  should  know,  and  they  .■.hould  have  ,i 
clea-  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  use  your 
money   to  buy   things  that   they   want    and 

'■'Mr   BARR^'walU.  let  me  bring  this  together 
lusr    .  little  bit,  "What  does  all  this  mean  to 
the"   ountrV  As  a  nation,  one  of  our  sreat^es. 
stre:,--tlis  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
ReD-.;blic    has    been    our    wilhngne.^s    to    go 
into  debt,   as   a   countrv.   as   a   state,   as  in- 
dividuals,  and   as   bu,sine.sses.   This   country 
liter.llv  has  l>een  in  debt  tip  to  its  ears  from 
the   earliest   davs   of    the   Republic    I    miaht 
mention    that    Alexander    Hamilton    had    to 
borK.w-as    I    remember,    it    wa.s    $30,000    to 
nav  Georse  Wa.shintrton  his  salary   and   the 
firs-   salaries   of   the    first   Members   of   Con- 
.'re=s   We've  used  debt  intelligently  to  build 
a    ••reat    nation.   We've    used    it    inteUigent  y 
to  "build   our   educational   system,    to   biuld 
mos*  of  the  thlnas  we  have  in  this  country^ 
The  crucial   thrust   of  'his  legislation,  as  I 
see    t   is  that  we  do  make  available,  to  Am^r- 
"icans   IS   consumers    and    borrowers,    all    the 
information    thev    need,    to    use    credit    in- 
telliientlv.    I've    cot    a    lot    of    faith    m    the 
American  people;   iraditionally  they've  never 
gotten  them.selves  too  deeply  into  debt.  Goo>i 
limes   or   bad    times,    if    you    give    them    the 
info-mation.  ihev  have  essentially  very  -cod 
sens^   in  the  management  of  debt.  The  rr.ly 
thi-<^    we're    doins    with    this    lecislation    is 
giving  them  more  information  so  ihat  they 
can  t^-.ake  better  choices. 

M'  Panning.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any 
fiou-e  that  can  be  cited  that  would  serve  a.s 
a'hrr.it  or  ceiling  to  which  debt  miaht  <jo. 
the  rublic  debt? 

M'  Barr  No,  People  ;tsk  me  this:  I  think 
thev  probably  asked  that  of  Alexander 
Hin-i*on  It  reallv  sets  down  -o  the  good. 
hard  sense  of  the  American  people.  Wally. 
In  -his  area  of  consumer  credit,  especially, 
the  statistical  studies  that  I  have  .^een  in- 
dicate that— in  the  majority  of  lamihe.s— it  s 
the  -AOther  who  finally  determines  ju?t  how 
much  debt  the  lanv.ly  can  carry.  Believe  me. 
when  thev  cet  to  what  she  thinks  is  the 
Imvt  she 'cuts  it  off  .nid  cuts  it  off  f.ist.  r-s- 
.sentially,  the  American  people  iiave  good 
sense,  and  that's  it. 

M'  Fanning.  This  legislation  that  were 
t;ilk;ng  about,  when  and  if  it  becomesjaw. 
and  m  what  shape  it  becomes  law.  if  it's 
along  the  present  lines,  do  you  think  it's 
enforceable? 

M'  Barr.  Yes.  I  don't  see  anv  real  ditti- 
cultv  especiallv  in  the  House  version.  The 
Fcde-al  Reserve  Board,  which  has  had  long 
experience  in  this  area,  will  draft  the  neces- 
sarv  regulations:  then  the  Federal  agencies 
will  administer  the  law  in  the  particular 
serrent  of  the  economv  that  thev  regulate. 
I  tl-^nk  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  enforce.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  thinss  are  usually 
self-enforcing.  When  somebody  thinks  he  s 
been  cheated  ov  he's  had  ..  crooked  deal. 
he  T.  come  in  and  complain.  That's  one  way 
this  will  be  entorced. 

Representative  Svilivak.  And  may  I  .-a>. 

rxi\  "•  -     !'■•;:  ^ 


Mr  Faiunug.  ihat-,getling  b.iok  to  'he  limi- 
tttion  on  what  might  be  charaed-  we  haM' 
not  a.tlempied  m  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the 
House  bill  to  put  ..  ceiling  on  what  rate  ul 
interest  mav  be  charged;  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  "do  that  The  onlv  thing  we've 
tried  to  do.  as  Mr  Barr  .said,  is  to  give  a  meas- 
uruie  stick  to  the  indivldu..l  consumer  so  iha' 
if  thev  don't  like  the  credit  terms  that  Joliu 
Jones' is  giving  them,  they'll  go  over  lo  Paul 
Brown  .md  see  v.hat  he  can  give  them 

AS  long  as  thev  all  have  to  express,  uiid 
count  in,  ..11  these  additional  finance  charges 
and  put  It  all  under  a  nominal  annual  per- 
centage rate  lor  financing  the  item,  thi.i  wil. 
give  people  ;m  intelligent  way  to  go  and  shop 
for  the  prtxluct  to  shop  lor  the  credit  .is  well 
,s  to  --hop  lor  the  merchandise 

Mr  Fann-in<;.  You  didn't  leel  then-  'here 
wasn't  a  con.sensus.  then,  th.it  there  was  any 
need  to  put  a  limit  on  if 

Representative    Siilivan     Oh.    we    K.lked 

al>oi\t  It.  but 

Mr.  Fanning.  Well,  why  did  you  di.scoun.ge 
:he  Idea  '  Can  vou  tell  ine  that'' 

Represei.t.ttive  St'Li.ivAN.  Why  did  we  dis- 
couar^-e  It?  We  discouraged  it  because  I  don  t 
believe  we  could  put  a  hard-and-fast  Federal 
usurv  law  m  effect.  I  ihir.k  each  state  does 
have   some   .sort    wf    .,    usury    law    that    thev 
apply   to   their   own    area.   But   I    just    aon  t 
think  it  would    l3e  advisable  to  try   to  meet 
everv  posible  contingency  through  a  Federal 
ceiline.   It   was   in   ilie  original  bill,   but    we 
took   it   out  at   my   suggestion.  I    put    in   a 
proposed   limit   of    18   per   (°ni   a   year,   be- 
cause I  reallv   wanted   to  shock  the   people 
into  letting  them  know  that  18  per  cent  wa:^ 
not   an  unusual  amount  that  they  paid  h>r 
credit    Because  evervone   who  lias  a   revol\- 
ing  credit  charce  today,  in  any  department 
store  Of  in   ,.nv   catalog   house,  is  paying  ..t 
least   one   and   a    half    per   cent    per   m.mth. 
which  IS  18  per  cent  a  year,  and  they  dont 
reah/.e  it    This  Is  whv  we  lought  so  hard  to 
irclude   revnlvhV::   credit   '-n   an   .mnual   rate 
basis     and    I    credit    the    .American    Baiikine 
Association  for  helpina  us  in  this.  Because  ;f 
we  had   let  the  retail  group,  the  big  stores, 
have  the  ri-ht  to  quote  a  monthly  raie  and 
everyone  else  had   to  quote  an  annual  rate, 
there    would    be    no    basis    for    comparison 
Iii    'he   Ser..iie    bill    they   are   allowed    to  do 
that— 1->   use   just   a    monthly    rate    In   the 
House  bill,  thev  must  quote  the  annua!  rate 
on   any   loan   or  any    item   that   is  sold   I(.;r 
credit.  . 

Mr  McNeill.  We  rcrtaii.ly  ;.grce  that  if 
this  bill  IS  to  be  effective,  the  basis  nt  com- 
parison has  to  be  the  same  tor  .11  extenders 
..,f  credit,  banks,  other  lenders  .md  retailers 
and  others. 

Mr  Fanning.  Verv  briefiy— v.e  have  less 
than  half  a  nimute— is  there  anything  the 
public  can  do  at  this  point?  I  judge  U  was 
not  bv  popular  demand  that  you  went  ahead 
with  "this  legislation,  because  ihere  doesn  t 
seem  to  be  anv  ground-swell  uf  jniblic  opin- 
ion, but  can  the  public  do  anything? 

Mr  Barr.  Thev  don't  need  to  write  the 
House,  but  I  thiiik  there  are  -.ther  members 
,,t  the  senate  that  should  be  told  what  the 
public  feels  about  truth-m-lending. 

Representative  Svllivan.  The  people 
should  -.vnte  to  iheir  own  Senators,  not  to 
any  '  ilier  House  Meniber  or  Senator,  but  to 
their  own  Senators. 

Mr  Fanning.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  discussion  of  'Truth-in-Lendlng:  Its 
Promise  and  Importance." 

Thanks  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
the  Under  Secreiarv  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  United  .States 
Representative  from  Missouri.  Chairman  .-: 
the  Hou=e  Si:bc:mmittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  McNeil.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Office  i  the  .Ameri- 
can Bankers   .Association. 

Join  "as  next  week  on  the  Georeetown 
Universitv  Forum,  when  we  will  discuss  'New 
Towns.   New  Health  Problems." 
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A  Memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

.>F    I'FNNSVI  \ -'.NM 
IN  THb  HOUSE  OF  HFPHfiSiN  1  ATU'KS 

Turychni.  April  U.  lf>r,S 
Mr  HOLL.AND  Mi  Speaker,  the 
inartvrdom  ot  Maitir.  Luther  I^"?^  '^^^ 
bpcn"  doscnbed  a.s  .st-n.si'less  and  that 
word  comes  close.  I  suppose,  in  com  ey- 
ing the  grief  and  horror  which  .so  many 
Americans  leel  that  the  lo.ss  ol  this  great 
inan.  But  Hie  word  begs  the  ciuestioiv 
When  Ks  anv  brutal  deatli  unvtlune  but 
-eiiseless?  Is  there  sen.se  to  be  lound  in 
th?  kiUm:^  of  any  human  bemu?  1  caii- 

"°But' Ma"rtin  Luther  King's  death  can  be 
as  meaningful  as  Nvas  his  life,  becau.se  by 
h.is  death  we  are  reminded  o!  what  lu-« 
whole  life  stood  for— lor  the  pnncip.e 
that  ui.stice  can  emerge  from  injustice, 
■ind  love  fiom  hatred.  It  is  not  m  our 
'hands.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  restore  Martin 
Lulher  King  to  hie.  anymore  than  we 
could  have  re.stoied  John  Kennedy  in  lue 
in  1963.  But  it  is  m  uur  hands  to  continue 
il-,e  work  winch  he  carried  on  through  his 
la.st  breath— as  m  1964  we  continued  the 
work  of  John  Kennedy. 

The  life  of  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
.successful  one.  To  few  American.s  luvs 
.uch  .-ucces.s  been  vouchsafed,  .^.mo.s. 
'uo-e  bv  the  almo.st  unaided  mora. 
slrcn"th"v'hich  emanated  from  this  sin- 
"le  .^merioin.  tins  Nation  realized  in  the 
1960's  that  It  had  a  lob  to  do.  That  .lOb— 
which  is  lust  begun— involves  a  whole- 
sale recognition  m  our  liearts  but  ai.so  on 
our  statute  books,  of  the  principle  .hat 
we  are  one  i^eople.  and  that  as  long  as 
anv  American  is  denied  equal  'U.stice.  ai. 
Americans  are  denied  .m.stice, 

Manv  of  Martin  Luther  King  s  well- 
wishers  have  .M>oken  of  tlie  work  he  has 
done   for  hi.s  people.  And.  indeed.   Mr, 
Sneaker,  he  worked  for  his  people,  Bu. 
his  people  are  all  ol  us.  We,  the  America:-, 
people   are  Martin  L'ather  King  .s  peop.e 
But  some  of  us  are  denied  th.e  nght,^ 
that    Martin    Luther    Kins    foinht    lor. 
lived  for.  and  died  for.  Some  of  us.  be- 
cau.se  of  distinctions  which  seek  \n  inaK. 
a  he  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  a  farce  of  the  Con.stitution.  are  de- 
nied the  ir^ht  to  buy  a  home  where  y.e 
want  to.  Some  of  iis  are  automatically 
told    at  the  day   of   our  birth,  that  we 
will  uet  second-class  treatmer.t   m   the 
job  market,  that  our  childrer.  will  prob- 
ablv  be  uiven  a  secor.d-clas.s  education 
and  that  our  lives  will  be  drearier,  poorer^ 
and  shorter  because  of  our  selection  o. 

parents.  .,  ,„       ,  ., 

The  Civil  Riehts  Act  of  19b8.  which 
this  House  will  soon  have  an  opiwrtur-ity 
to  vote  for.  will  not  cure  all  the.se  evils. 
It  will  not  restorf  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans all  that  centuries  of  lustory  have 
stolen  from  them.  But  it  will  be  another 
,,t^p_another  ,-tep  on  a  road  winch  i:< 
verv  long,  and  which  we  have  almost  too 
late  begun  to  travel  ,   ,    ^  ,afis 

passage  of  the  Civil  Riahts  Act  (n  1968 
will  not  atone  for  Martin  Luther  Kin?  .- 
death  This  Consress  has  not  'he  power 
to  do  that.  It  will  not  make  ius  lo.ss  easier 
1.2  bear   :t  will  not  wipe  out  the  natrec. 
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and  distrust  that  separates  Americans 
from  Americans.  But  in  restorine;  lo  all 
of  the  American  i>ejple  some  of  those 
simple  decencies  which  many  of  the 
American  people  have  had  taken  from 
them,  it  will  help.  I  hop<\  besin  to  make 
this  people  one  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  shattcrins? 
before  our  veiT  eyes.  Not  Martin  Luther 
King  alone,  but.  all  of  us  have  had  a 
dream.  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  and 
Americans,  black  and  white,  famous  and 
obscure,  have  shared  that  dream.  If  we 
insist  on  acting  as  though  notliing  had 
1  happened,  if. we  want  to  c.  ntinue  to  pre- 
tend to  ourselves  that  urantin^i  to  all 
Americans  the  rights  that  some  Ameri- 
cans now  enjoy,  is  an  act  of  special 
privilege,  we  can  turn  down  this  oppor- 
tunity tj  enact  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  We  can,  in  the  same  act.  do  our 
best  to  divide  our  country  into  two  h:js- 
tile.  distrustful  camps  between  whom 
there  can  never  be  more  than  coldly 
polite  relationships.  We  can  end  our 
die.rm.  If  we  want  t)  t.'ke  that  oath, 
then  it  is.  not  Martin  Luther  Kinji's 
death,  but  our  live.>,  when  will  be 
senseless. 

But  we  can  take  the  otlicr  path.  We 
can  vote  to  accept  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  othor  body. 
We  can  afiirm.  by  our  v:.tes.  that  we  are 
worthy  of  the  man  vvho.  la.-t  Thursday. 
save  his  life  for  his  people— for  all  of 
us,  his  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  cut  his  kneecap  when  he  slipped  on  some 
broken    glass    as    he    ran    after    the    looter. 

Brown  Is  home  on  30  days'  leave  from  his 
Okinawa-based  quartermaster  outfit,  which 
has  been  shuttling  supplies  to  Vietnam.  He 
will  report  back  to  duty  in  Vietnam  .a  the 
end  of  [he  month 

Friday  afternoon,  when  Brown  heard  about 
the  looting  and  ar.-;on  spreading  over  the 
city,  he  put  on  his  green  fatigue  uniform 
and  went  to  No.  o  Precinct  to  ofTer  his  serv- 
ices 

It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Willie  Andrews 
came  seeking  help  for  her  husband,  an  em- 
plove  of  the  Corner  Store  at  3rd  Street  and 
Virginia  Avenue  SE,  who  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  store  from  looters.  Brown  volun- 
teered to  go 

•I  told  Bill  to  board  me  up  inside  the  store 
and  I'd  .st.iy  there."  Brown  said.  He  had  the 
.store  owner's  pistol  at  first  and  later  a 
policeman's  .shotgun. 

.Spelled  by  Andrews  and  another  volunteer. 
Thomas  Peterson.  Brown  has  been  at  his 
sf'U-appolnted  guard  post  ever  since 

His  views  on  the  rioters  are  simple.  "When 
vou're  wrong,  you're  wrong.  This  is  their 
city.  They've  got  to  live  here.  They'll  pay 
for  It — tliey  didn't  hurt  nobody  taut  them- 
.^elves.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  Martin 
Luther  King  He  was  for  nonviolence,  but 
these  people  are  just  taking  out  a  grudge." 


April  0,  196S 


Vietnam  Veteran  Sees  Action  in  Home- 
town: Washington,  D.C. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tupsday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  5  days  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  about  tne  activity  of  those  who 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  city  and 
caused  great  havoc  in  its  streets.  We 
have  read  much  that  sought  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  this  activity. 

It  is  reassuring,  therefore,  to  read  the 
commonsense  comments  of  a  resident  of 
this  city  who  is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam. 
His  actions  and  his  words,  as  reported 
in  the  .\pril  8,  1968.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Eveuing  Star,  demonstrate  that 
there  remain  oeople  here  who  are  of  good 
faith  and  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
what  they  believe  is  right. 

He  is  Pfc.  Theodore  Brown.  19  years 
of  age.  I  commend  him.  With  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  share  my  view,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Vict  GI  Sees  .Action — I.n  Own  Hometown 
I  By  David  Braaten) 
A  Negro  soldier  Just  back  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  spent  the  weekend  guarding  a 
liquor  store  In  his  Southeast  Washington 
neighborhood  from  marauding  looters  be- 
cause. "This  has  got  to  stop — it  doesn't  make 
sense  " 

Pfc  Theodore  Brown.  19,  of  the  200  block 
of  I  Street,  in  a  public  housing  project  Just 
behind  The  Evening  Star,  traded  pistol  shots 
Friday  night  with  a  man  trying  to  break  in 


But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Nothing  is  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  violence,  whether  generated  by 
blacks  or  whites.  'Violence  betrays  every- 
thing for  which  Dr.  King  stood,  and  for 
which  he  died.  Violence  can  only  destroy; 
it  can  never  build. 

All  responsible  Americans,  black  and 
white,  must  unite  to  overcome  the  fury 
and  bigotry  now  rampant  in  our  land. 
Let  us  start  on  the  long  road  to  national 
reconciliation  by  swiftly  and  decisively 
enacting  H.R.  2516,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968. 


Right  Wing  Campaigns  Against  Fair 
Housing 


A  Call  to  Action  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  AprU  9.  19H8 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  Dr.  Martin  Luthpr  King  has  not 
died  in  vain  His  life  and  untimely  death 
should  present  a  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion to  build  a  just  .society  for  every  man. 
rec^rdless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

His  murder  forces  us  to  evaluate  where 
we  have  come  as  a  country,  and  where 
we  must  go.  It  requires  us  to  look  long 
■.v.u\  hard  at  ourselves,  in  the  harsh  light 
of  reality. 

The  chains  which  President  Lincoln 
tinshackled  more  than  a  century  ago 
have  only  just  recently  begun  to  be  dis- 
carded. 

After  decades  of  indifference,  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  in  the  last  5  years 
has  finally  been  aroused.  We  demon- 
trated  our  concern  through  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965,  and  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
racial  hatred  and  bigotry  that  still  lurk 
in  our  midst.  Divisive  forces  are  strug- 
gling to  tear  our  society  apart. 

There  is  this  week  a  new  urgency  sur- 
rounding a  bill.  H.R.  2516.  which  would 
remove  one  major  badge  of  discrimina- 
tion by  making  housing  freely  available 
to  every  .American. 

This  bill  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  black  community  that  our 
words  are  not  empty  promises,  but  realis- 
tic expi-essions  of  concern.  It  will  enable 
us  to  reinforce  the  advocates  of  modera- 
tion, who  have  been  dealt  such  a  severe 
blow  by  the  death  of  Dr.  King.  It  will 
present  vivid  evidence  to  a  watching 
world  that  one  hat:-crazed  assassin  docs 
not  represent  the  white  majority  in  the 
United  States. 


i* 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICH1G.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
within  the  past  24  hours— on  the  eve  of 
House  consideration  of  H.R.  2516,  the 
civil  rights  bill— I  have  learned  that  the 
right  wing  has  been  conducting  at  least 
three  campaigns  to  stimulate  anti-fair- 
hou.sing  mail  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

These  campaigns  engage  in  the  wildest 
kind  of  extremist  distortion  and  misrep- 
resentation. They  involve  the  peddling  of 
hate,  fear,  racism,  and  outright  lies. 

One  of  the  campaigns  involves  allega- 
tions that  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
threatened  with  physical  violence  and 
that  fair  housing  proponents  plan  to 
burn  down  the  districts  of  Congressmen 
who  vote  against  the  bill. 

This  campaign  is  being  conducted  by 
an  organization  which  calls  itself  the 
"Emergency  Committee  of  One  Million 
To  Save  Our  Homes."  A  letter  being  sent 
out  by  this  organization  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  create  hysteria.  It  tells  the  re- 
cipient that  his  "liberty  and  property  are 
threatened"  by  the  'socialistic"  civil 
rights  bill  and  that  the  legislation  "rep- 
resents complete  Federal  control  of  your 
property." 

The  letter  states: 

If  this  bill  passes  the  House.  LBJ's  bureau- 
crats will  be  swarming  over  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  United  States— setting  up  Negro- 
White  quotas,  forcing  homeowners  to  sell 
their  property,  and  encouraging  vicious  gangs 
■  of  rioters  and  looters  to  destroy  neighbor- 
hoods which  dare  to  resist.  A  citizen  who  ob- 
jects can  be  put  into  jail  for  ten  years  and 
fined  SIO.OOO. 

This  letter  also  charges  that — 
The  Johnson  administration  is  threatening 
vour  Representative  with  a  complete  cut-off 
of  Federal  contracts  in  your  district  it  he  does 
not  vote  "yea." 

The  letter  continues: 

But  these  threats  are  nothing  compared 
with  tile  active  campaign  of  intimidation, 
terror  and  blackmail  being  v.-aged  by  black- 
power  and  civil-rights  militants  who  plan  to 
burn  down  the  districts  of  those  voting  "nay." 
Some  Members  of  Congress  have  even  been 
threatened  with  physical  violence  against 
their  persons  and  families. 

The  letter  urges  recipients  to  send  a 
telegram  to  their  Congressmen  urging 


him  to  'Vote  no  on  forced  Itou.nnu."  It 
also  urges  them  to  get  10  of  their  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

The  Emerf-iency  Comiiiittce  of  One 
Million  letter  is  .signed  by  a  Mr.  Joiin 
Acord  who  has  been  as.sociated  with  an- 
other rightwing  group,  the  American- 
Southern  Africa  Council,  a  sort  of  un- 
official pro-Rhodosian  lobbying  organi- 
zation in  Washington. 

Another  campaign  is  being  conducted 
by  a  group  that  calls  itself  the  '"Emer- 
gency Committee  Against  Forced  Hous- 
ina. '"  This  group  has  been  .sendinu  out  a 
simulated  teleeram   signed  by  four  top 
officials    of    other    rightwing    organiza- 
tions: Alan  MacKay,  national  chairman 
of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  :  James 
A,  Linen  IV,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Atn'^'rican  Conserxative  Union:  D.nid 
R  Jones,  cvpcutive  d'nct'M'  of  the  Young 
Americans     tor     Freedom:      and     Gen. 
Thomas    A.    Lane.    U.S.    Army,    retired, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional    Action.     The     simulated 
telecram  urces  tlie  recipient  to  write  to 
both  his  own  Congressman  and  the  House 
Republican  leader  calling  on  them  to  on- 
po.se  the  fair  hou.sin'^  jjrovi.sions  of  HR 
2516.  The  .simulated  telegram  tells  the 
recipient  that  the  proposed   legislation 
will  take  away  a  basic  civil  right  and 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  force  you  to  sell  or  rent  to  any- 
one it  may  dictate. 

The  letters  being  .sent  out  bv  the  tv.'o 
Fmereency  Committee  nperjitions  both 
give  addresses  on  the  fifth  floor  of  an 
office  building  at  1629  K  Street  NW..  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  ThM'd  camoaian  is  behv-'-  conducted 
by  Liberty  Lobby,  one  of  the  leading  orga- 
nizations on  the  extreme  right — an  orga- 
nization which  has  been  characteri:-ed  by 
its  own  executive  .secretary  ns  being  "to 
the  riiht  of  the  John  Birch  Society." 

On  March  16  1  iberty  Lobbv  sen"  nn 
Emergency  Liberty  Lettei'  to  some  130.000 
of  its  subscribers  urging  them  to  send 
both  a  telegram  and  a  followup  letter  to 
their  Congressmen  calling  on  him  to  vote 
against  the  fair  housing  bill.  The  emer- 
gency letter  also  instructs  the  recipient  to 
call  "as  many  people  as  you  can  reach" 
and  "every  realtor,  and  real  estate  sale.s- 
man  and  broker  that  you  know''  and  urce 
them  to  do  the  same. 

The  Liberty  Lobby  letter  tells  the  re- 
cipient that  the  fair  hou.sinc  bill  will 
"destroy  your  inherent  risht  to  rhoo.se 
for  vour.self  the  conditions  under  which 
you  wish  to  live."  The  le'ter  preys  on  the 
fen^'s  of  pa'-rnts.  thf^  rld^r'y.  and  --thevs 
and  ta'ks  ab^u'  "The  it^'^r  soiicut  c^  th" 
Remiblican  Pnrty  *n  th"  Senate." 

Two  of  these  orranvation.s — L'bertv 
Lobby  and  the  Emergency  Committee  of 
One  'Million — rlso  aripf^ai  for  funds  'n 
their  nnt'-fiir-housina:  letters. 

At  this  rioint  Mr.  .Sneaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  th'^  Record  copies  of  the  three 
letters  referred  to  pbove.  Then  for^wing 
these  letters.  I  would  like  to  include  a 
memorandum  I  have  had  nrenared  deal- 
ing ^vith  many  of  the  scurrilous  misrenrp- 
sentations  and  fal.sehcods  be*nc  circu- 
lated about  fair  housing  lesi.slation  Th\s 
memorandum.  entHled  "Facts  About  Fnir 
Housing  Myths,  Misinformation  and  Mis- 
understanding." deals  with  .such  items  as 
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the  Ifircei  Juiusi.i'J  argument  used  in  all 
three  of  the  rightwing  mail  campaigns. 
rht  material  follows: 
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KMVP(.!N<    1        (.^>MMIrT^E      UF      Onh 
Ml!  I  I    iN        li>     S;\VK      OVR      HOME'S. 

WU':>niir!l(">.  U  <^ 
Dk^r  Fnmw  American:  Your  liberty  iind 
l)ro|H-rtv  are  t  hre.iti»iied  by  an  irn[)endiiig 
piece  of  sKlMlif^tic  legislat.on.  the  -civil 
riglius  bill."  It  oils  frr  Federal  contiscation 
lm'.i  Ocxl-givpn  right  ihe  right  lo  dlsptisse  ot 
vour  propertv  .is  vou  see  t;t 

We  .ire  writing  you  t^day  lo  tell  vou  iu>w 
you  can  ftup  i  lie  "Congress  from  giving  the 
Federal  bure..ucvats  L-,,iitrol  over  your  liome 
and  ;;eli:hboriii"id 

Aflecling  52.6  millK'n  American  homes,  the 
bill  provides  that  owners  of  one-family 
honv's  and  apartment-s  built  with  FHA  uv  VA 
loans,  .md  uw:iers  of  exUtnig  b:ngle-:.im:l> 
homes,  no  m.Ulcr  how  liii.inced.  can  no  long- 
er choose  to  wiiom  to  sell  or  rent  their  prop- 
erly In  addition,  owners  of  apariments  ;iiKi 
boardiiit?  houses,  professional  builde.-s.  dev'-!- 
oiiers.  real  estate  ..genus,  banks  and  .savings 
and  loan  associations  can  :;o  longer  dl^rrim- 
inate  in  anv  wav. 

This  so-called  "civil  rights"  or  "open  hoi;.-- 
ni""  bill  rcpreso-.!ts  cfinplcie  Federal  control 
of%our  pro-ertv.  it  has  aire  .ay  pa.sserl  the 
senate  and  numl  now  pass  i:>e  How-f  of  Rep- 
resent irivcs  before  LB.t  signs  it  inM  law 

If  this  bill  pafSPS  the  House.  LB.I's  'n\- 
reaucr.its  will  be  swarming  over  cvcrv  nei::;h- 
ijorlKKXl  m  the  Uniied  St  .tes— -•  tiing  up 
Negro-Winto  quot-.ts.  forcing  h.nncowi.ers  t-j 
^el?  their  piv.pertv,  and  enccur.ifoig  vi-lous 
•ancs  of  rioiers  and  lo.)ter.s  to  Ucstrov  -leiah- 
borhoods  which  dare  lo  resist.  A  citi/on  who 
objects  can  be  put  into  J nl  for  t.m  years  and 
nned  $10.00(1 

You  inu.st  act  immediately!  ll'.i:.<lreis  r,l 
LBJs  sta'f  members  have  descended  upon  ih- 
Canil.nl  Building  threatening  your  Repre- 
sent ilive  with  complete  cut-ofl'  ./i  Feder.1l 
c)U tracts  in  vour  District  if  he  does  not  vole 
•Yea."  Responding  lo  this  pre:^sure.  major 
Ictders  of  .ndusiry  have  iiraiseti  ihe  bill  and 
applied  prr-.<-sures  of  their  own  against  our 
Represent.itive? 

But  these  threats  are  nothinir  comprred 
With  the  active  campaisn  of  intinudarion. 
tprrov  ..nd  blackmail  being  waaed  by  black- 
I.^ower  .aid  civil-ri.'ht.s  militants  who  pl.in  to 
Inirn  down  the  Districts  of  those  voting 
•N.iy."  :^ome  Members  of  Cont're.ss  h  ive  even 
been  ihre.ilencd  with  physical  •.  i.ilence 
against  their  persons  and  1  iniilie": 

You  must  act  now!  Only  you  can  prevent 
the  destruction  cf  your  property  and  iiPi'.'h- 
borlKXxi.  Manv  Members  of  the  House  .,f 
Rcnresenl  ilives  opixise  this  mon.stroiis  piece 
ni  lecisl.ation.  but  must  rely  upon  you  to 
demonstr.ite  that  thev  have  the  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  the  American  people. 

The  plan  is  .simple  .  .  .  can  you  spare  .in 
•-.rur'' 

Pick  up  vour  le'ephone  and  send  a  i"!e- 
p'pm  to"  vour  Representative  in  Washine- 
ton.  demanding  that  he  Vote  No  on  forced 
housnie.  rhen  call  ten  of  your  Iriends  and 
acquaint.inces  .-nd  ut-ae  them  lo  do  the  s.imc. 
If  your  friends  send  one  teleeram  each,  and 
then  call  t^n  of  t'lrir  friends,  you  will  have 
launched  an  unbroken  chain  of  telegrams, 
snowballine  into  a  I'reat  protest,  one  which 
will  halt  the  Federal  removal  (  f  your  sacred 
••iEhts.  Tlie  hour  vou  spend  to  help  l.iunch 
th":s  protest  could  be  the  most  valuable  hour 
f  f  vnur  life! 

.^  telpgrr.m  is  a  vote' 

Twentv  million  Americans  have  already 
voted  down  Forced  Housine  in  local  and  state 
elections  throughout  the  United  States  If 
only  a  .small  number  of  us  do  the  same  acain 
the  Federal  Forced  Housing  bill  will  be  de- 
feated' 

A  telcsrram  telling  vour  Representative  to 
Vote  No  on  Forced  Housing  will  cost  yoti 
only    85c    from    anv    place    in    the    United 


States .1     small     investment     to     make     in 

.America's  future. 

Rei'isier  y>  'ir  jirotest  in  person 
C.\n  you  lome  to  Washln-ton'  If  you  can 
It  may  b"  tlie  most  import. lUt  trip  of  your 
life  If  .mlv  10'  of  Uie  Americans  receiving 
this  emergen -v  letter  could  \lsit  Washington 
..nd  pers.-inallv  urge  Ihelr  Rpprefeiil.tives  to 
Vote  No  i>n  Forced  Housing,  the  impact 
would  be  devastatin'-'  to  the  Admnilstr;irton's 
jirofessional  lobhyl.^ts  ..nd  the  black  ix'-wer 
mihtants  now  h,.unting  Capitol  .  ..rridors.  If 
vou  c.nnot  come,  perhaps  you  kn^w  someone 
wh.i  can  Or  perhaps  you  could  in"ei  with 
your  neighbors  and  elect  u  delei'Ue  Ui  repre- 
sent you  with  the  other*  sharing  in  expenses. 
Remember,  regardless  of  your  ability  to 
come,  send  that  teloi-iam  and  I'll  your  ten 
iriends  tod.tv! 

This  ?:mergencv  Cotnmiuee  di.e=  ikk  have 
funds  Ihe  literature  mailed  lo  you  was  i.ald 
f..r  by  a  loan  from  ..nother  p.itrlotlc  orga- 
nization which  we  must  rep,.y.  We  must 
reach  many  more  thousands  of  Americans 
with  tills  .'oni"  niessa'^e  before  it  is  too  late! 
Already,  tliousands  ot  pieces  of  this  lltern- 
uue  ha\e  been  urintefi.  waitin.'  for  mailing 
if  we  an  obtain  t  he  necessary  postai-e  money. 
Pl,.;ise  send  ynur  m.iNinium  roniributlon  1.0- 
d;'y:  $1,000,  SfiOO  fiSO.  .$10(1.  $.VI.  S25.  *10-- 
v^-liatever  '  ou  ran  We  promise  to  make  it  the 
best  investment  you  h.ive  ever  m.ide  in  the 
lulure  if  vnur  .ount-y.  lamily.  Viome  ami 
nelohborhood  Reeardless  of  the  funds,  vol- 
unteer members  of  rlie  C-miniittee  are  visiting 
Willi  Members  of  Congress  lodav  uieiii"  them 
to  Vote  No  on  forced  housing,  riease  help 
us  back  them  up! 

Verv  trulv  vours. 

.loHN    Alp'^T' 

runvrian. 
PS.  -  If  you  are  unable  10  send  bmh  a  tele- 
■r.uii  and  a  contribution,  send  ihi'  telegram' 


TH.FC.R.VMS    KOK    FilFUloM    I.NSTRfOTION    .SHEET 

Here  are  some  simple  instructions  to  make 

vour  eflort  10  alert   Vfttr  cnmmunitv   to  the 
dangers  of  lorced  houslUL'  more  effective- 

t  First  remember  to  send  your  own  tele- 
fr.im  D.1  not  forget  to  use  Western  Union's 
sprri..]  Public  Ooirion  R.iTo  which  allow - 
'  ov,  to  wire  v"\ir  Senators  :Td  Heorr--pn1  a- 
tive.s  from  any  place  In  the  nation  lor  eighty- 
five  cents. 

2  Call  I't  Inosf  ten  of  your  friends  and  ac- 
ciu'ilntancec.  urging  that  thev  wire  their 
Representatives  in  Washington  demanding 
that  they  vote  "no"  on  forced  h.ousln',' 
and  that  they  in  turn  call  ten  of  their  own 
friends  and  acquaintances  urging  that  'hey 
do  The  same  The  object  Is  to  nrdntaln 
an  tint-iroken  chain  It  Is  possible  that 
one  caller  can  reach  as  many  a.s  rno  million 
people  on  this  vital  issue  if  everyone  does 
his    part.    The    result    will    be    victory    over 

LBJ'"''"  ,,   ^    ^  „ 

3  Keep  a  list  of  the  persons  called.  Call 
■.gain  within  twenlv-four  hours  to  make  cer- 
tain that  thev  have  fulfilled  their  <  ommlt- 
nient  to  vou'A-k  them  in  turn  t,,  call  the 
friends  and  neighbors  they  contac»r-d,  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  chain  is  unbroken. 

4  Within  seventv-two  hotirs.  '-'■■mnlle  a 
Pst  of  all  persons  who  have  wired  their  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  result  ui  your  phone  calls 
-md  mall  it  to:  The  Emergency  Cummlfee  of 
One  Million.  .^01 5  Davis  Building.  1629  K 
.Street     NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20006 

This  v.-ill  enable  us  to  assess  the  afTectlve- 
ness  of  your  efforts  in  order  to  make  f.ur  own 
'.n-the-snot  efforts  more  effective 

•3  Manv  individuals  will  i)e  able  to  call 
manv  more  than  ten  friends  .^nd  acquaint- 
ances We  urge  vou  to  call  all  members  of 
your  .social  flubs,  study  groups,  church,  of- 
iice  union,  and  fraternal  organizations  urg- 
ing them  to  join  'f.V.h  you  m  this  •  ffort  to 
defeat  forced  housing. 

6  i.lwavs  remember  -.o  urge  ..tivone  you 
speak    to  "and    call    to   come   to   Wishi.igion 
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and   register   their   protest   with   their   Con- 
pressmen  in  person, 

I  Simulated  telegram] 
Emerce\xv     Committkk     Against 
Forced  Hoising, 

Wa-hington.  DC. 
Dear  Femow  A.mfrkan:  Next  week  yon 
will  hiive  lost  your  basic  civil  right  to  sell  or 
rem,  vour  home  to  whom  you  please-  unless 
you  act  now.  today!  Before  April  11th,  the 
U..-^  House  of  Represent-itives  will  vote  on 
H  R  -'516.  a  hill  which  would  gue  the  Federal 
Gi'vernmeiit  the  power  to  force  you  to  sell  or 
rei^t  to  anyone  u  may  dictate.  This  hill  has 
alreadv  passed  the  Senate,  Only  Hou.se  action 
remains  before  this  forced  housing  bill  will 
become  law 

In  1966  a  similar  forced  hou.-^inc  bill  was 
defeated  by  united  opposition  from  Senate 
Republicans,  but  this  year  their  leader  Sen- 
ator Dirk.sen.  reversed  his  stand  and  the  bill 
pas.ied  Now  House  Republican  leader  Gerald 
Ford  who  also  voted  against  the  lft66  bill. 
indicates  that  he  may  switch  sides  Washing- 
x^in  observers  say  only  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  voter  sentiment  can  stop  this 
destruction  of  the  right  of  private  property 
The  House  vot«  will  be  very  close. 

\Vc  urge  you  to  protest  your  civil  right  to 
own  .ind.  control  vour  property,  Writp  to  your 
Cancirr.i.-iman  and  to  House  Republican  leader 
Ford  today  .address:  US  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves.'  Washington.  DC,  25015,1  Tell 
them  yon  oppose  the  so-called  'open 
housing"  provision  of  H  R.  2516,  and  .isk 
them  to  vote   •No"  on  title  8  of  the  l)ill. 

Every  American,  regardless  of  race,  creed. 
or  color  should  have  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  pr 'perty  If  you  \alue  this 
right,  act  now  '.o  save  it  Write  your  Con- 
gressman today. 

Al.\n  Mack.w, 
.VaTional   ClHlirman.   Younq   .Wirrwan'! 
■or  Freedom. 

James  A,  Linen  IV, 
Board  Member.  American  Conseriativc 
Union. 

David  R.  Jones. 
ExccHtrie    Director.    Yoii'ig    .-Xtneruaus 
for  Freedom. 

Gen    Thomas   A.   Lane. 
C7S.4   iRet.i.  Author  and  Colnmmst. 

[Emergencv  Liberty  Letter  No  21, 

Mar.  16.  19681 

FtiRCED  HovsiNC.   Civil  Rights   Bill 

As  vou  reaa  this  Emergency  Liberty  Letter. 
the  Congress  prepares  to  destroy  your  inher- 
ent right  to  clioose  for  yourself  the  condi- 
tions under  which  vou  wish  :o  live. 

The  House  of  Representatives  must  now 
accept  or  reject  the  Senate-passed  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  11*68.  There  may  be  .several 
crucial  votes  over  a  period  of  days — even 
weeks— but  the  first  vote  will  take  place 
within  a  day  or  so 

The  Congress  is  motivated  by  fear.  Fear  of 
political  turmoil.  Fear  of  the  power  of  LBJ, 
Fear  of  the  plaiaied  invasion  of  Washington 
next  month  by  the  fanatic  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  camp-followers.  Fears  with 
small  foundations,  these. 

Bur  what  of  the  fear — the  very  real  'pit- 
of-the-stomach  "  fear— of  the  worried  parent 
whose  small  child  is  long  overdue  :roni  the 
neighborhood  playground' 

What  of  the  fear  experienced  by  the  elderly. 
the  weak  and  the  all-alone  who  do  not  recog. 
nize  the  shadowy  tignre  la  neighbor 'i  that 
stands  waiting  inside  the  darkened  vestibule 
or  the  elevator  of  the  apartment   building? 

Is  fear  to  become  the  final  pattern  of  the 
American  way  of  life' 

■■Fo'  what  lee  have  done,  wr  cannot  expect 
undiluted  and  prolonged  applause."  i Senator 
Philip  A,  Hart  of  Micliigau,  following  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill,  > 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  the  matter. 
The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  not  a  case  ol 
••property  rights"  weighed  against  ■iuiman 
rights," 
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The  case  Is  simply  one  of  liuinan  rights 
against  special  privilege 

Seen  in  this  light  there  is  no  way  to  com- 
promise no  way  to  soften  ihe  Impait  of— 
Forced  Housing, 

The  Republican  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Represent, itives  believes  that  it  can  make  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  acceptable"  to  American 
voters  by  •exempting"  certain  categories  of 
homeowners  from  its  provisions.  But  .  . 
What  about  the  American  citlzens--the  hu- 
man beings  who  must  have  a  place  to  live  in 
peace  .md  safety  .  .  .  who  will  "Of  be  ex- 
empted'.' There  are  literally  fcn.s  of  millions  of 
people  who  will  find  little  to  applaud  in  this 
monstrou.s  legislation! 

Perluips  you  are  not  one  of  these.  Perhaps 
no  member  of  your  family  is. 

Perhaps    you    do    not    care  ,  .   .  now   .   .  . 
vet. 

If  you  do  care,  vou  have  little  time  in 
which  to  act. 

If  you  do  act,  you  can  change  the  course 
.if    history, 

WHAT     CAN     VOt'     DO 

!.  In  titteen  i  15»  words  or  less,  write  a 
niessage  to  your  Congressman  to  express  your 
opposition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  Forced 
Housing.  Politely  make  it  clear  that  yon 
'>vant  him  to  vote  NO,  A  space  lor  your  mes- 
sage iias  been  provided  on  the  next  page. 

2.  Pick  up  vour  telephone  .md  dial  Western 
Union.  Tell  the  operator  that  you  wish  to 
send  a  public  opinion  telegram  to  your  Con- 
gressman in  Washington.  Your  fifteen  words 
or  less  iplus  one  .^ignaturel  will  be  charged 
to  vour  telephone  bill  at  a  Hat  rate  of  85<- 
from  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales. 

:i.  Get  out  your  Christmas  card  list,  club 
roster  or  other  mailing  list  of  local  friends 
.iiid  acquaintances.  Call  up  ,is  many  people 
as  you  can  reach,  telling  each  one  what  you 
have  done,  and  urging  them  to  send  a  tele- 
grain  also.  Remember  to  explain  the  special 
rate   .)a   public   opinion    telegrams. 

4.  Read  to  your  friends  the  telegram  yon 
have  sent,  but  warn  them  to  use  their  ovn 
words  in  their  telegram,  rather  than  to  ropy 
yours.  •Form"  telegrams  have  no  more  effect 
than   'fonn'  letters. 

5.  Call  up  every  Realtor,  and  real  estate 
.salesman  and  broker  that  you  know,  and 
point  iHit  the  features  of  the  Forced  Housing 
Bill  that  will  affect  their  business  iiefer  to 
•he  •■Explanation  of  the  BiU"i.  Urge  them  to 
send  telegrams,  and  to  call  up  their  friends 
and  other  colleagues  and  customers  to  get 
them  to  .send  telegrams.  Don't  forget  the 
special  ••pul)lic  opinion"  telegram  rates! 

6.  Whenever  someone  vou  call  agrees  to 
send  a  telegram,  ask  them  to  call  others — 
their  friends — to  ask  them  to  do  the  same. 
Set  yourself  a  minimum  goal— or  quota — of 
ten  or  more  telegrams,  and  ask  your  friends, 
to  help  you  reach  your  goal.  If  everyone  who 
receives  this  Emergency  Liberty  Letter  gen- 
t-rates just  ten  telegrams  today — the  Congress 
will  receive  1.500.000  i  one-and-a-half  mil- 
lion i   telegrams  tomorrow! 

7.  Tomorrow,  check  back  and  ask  your 
friends  to  read  you  the  telegram  thev  sent. 
I  This  is  .1  polite  way  of  making  sure  they 
.-.ent  It.  I 

8.  Use  your  imagination!  You  may  be  able 
to  think  of  many  ways  to  generate  even  more 
telegrams  and  letters — bringing  this  issue  to 
tile  attention  of  even  more  voters.  Remem- 
ijer — this  is  election  year.  It  might  not  hurt 
gently  to  remind  your  Representative  of  this. 

;i.  Follow  up  your  telegram  with  a  letter. 
There  will  probably  be  at  least  two  decisive 
votes  on  this  :ssiie.  If  so.  there  will  be  time. 
If  you  have  written  before,  write  again! 

10.  Remember — Your  inlluence  counts  .  .  . 
use  It! 

FXPLANATION   OF   THE   BILL 

//./:.  2.=>16  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  title  VIII 
The  Forced  Housing  title  forbids  selectivity 
by  race  ;n  the  advertisement,  rental  or  sale  of 
housing- - 

Iviinediately.  in  all  dwellings  owned  or  op- 
erated   bv   the   Federal   government,  and  all 
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dwellings  financed  with  Federal  assistance 
received  since  No\ember  20.  1962.  except  sin- 
gle family  owner-occupied  VA  and  PHA- 
tinanced  homes. 

Alter  December  :;l  1968.  in  all  multi-un't 
housing  and  real  estate  developments  with 
more  than  three  units. 

After  December  31.  1969.  in  all  housing. 
public  or   private,   except    that 

(1)  single-lamily.  owner-occupied  dwell- 
ings are  exempted  if  sold  without  the  aid  o! 
a  real  estate  broker,  and  the  property  is  not 
ad\ertised  in  a  selective  manner;  ' 

i2(  multi-lamilv  dwellings  of  no  more  than 
four  units  are  exempted  if  the  owner  occupies 
one  of  the  units; 

i3i  owners  of  up  to  three  single-family 
houses  not  occupying  any  of  the  properties 
may  sell  one  house  in  any  24-month  period  if 
no  Veal  estate  broker  or  selective  advertising 
is  used;  and 

i4i  non-commercial  housing  u.sed  by  the 
members  of  prlv:'.te  clubs  and  religious  or- 
ganizations would  be  exempted. 

.4/(rr  December  M.  1968.  the  bill  forbids 
selectivity  in  the  financing  <if  housing  by 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Enforcement  sections  provide  extensively 
for  civil  suits  by  individuals,  and  by  the  At- 
torney General  'against  any  per.son  or  group 
who  in  his  judgment  is  engaged  in  a  "pattern 
of  resistance"  to  the  law.  Citizens  guilty  of 
practicing  selectivity  by  race  are  subject  to 
tine  of  *io.OOO  and  imprisonment  of  10  years 
for  "interfering"  with  the  'rights"  of  an 
individual  to  •participate"  in  the  benefits 
granted  by  law. 

WHY    AN   EMERCLNCV    LIBERTY    II  TTFR'' 

The  answer  is  simply  this:  The  Cmgress 
has  unexpectedly  collapsed  in  utter  chaos. 
Witness  the  fantastic  action  of  the  Senate  m 
the  gold  issue.  With  every  prediction  and 
warning  of  Liberty  Lobby  coming  true:  as 
overseas  gold  demand  reached  a  st.ite  o: 
frenzy:  us  it  became  obvious  that  every  'oar 
of  Arnerican  gold  was  being  claimed  by  lor- 
eigners:  the  Senate  voted  by  a  tivo  vote 
margin  t-o  allow  our  gold  to  be  drained  away 

Libertv  Lobbv  has  been  fighting  the  Forced 
Housing  issue  since  1964.  The  issue  his  been 
repeatedlv  defeated  overwhelmingly  by  the 
people  and  the  Congress.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1968.  the  staff  of  Liberty  Lobby  has  con- 
stantly weighed  the  potential  danger  of 
Forced  Housing  against  the  obvious  dangers 
of  other  issues  such  as  gold,  and  we  have 
never  felt  justified  in  spending  your  hard- 
earned  dollars  on  an  issue  which,  to  all 
practical  purposes  was  sure  to  be  deteated. 
anyway. 

The  utter  .sellout  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Senate  was  not  foreseen  by  anyone. 
,  even  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  it  happened,  and 
that  is  wliv  it  is  now  necessary  to  come  up 
with  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  to  do  what  is 
necessarv.  and  this  battle  inll  be  won.  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  even  if  we  all  have  to 
forego  our  pay  as  a  result.  But  ice  icill  neve'- 
forget  Everett  Dir!:.'en' 

There  is  not  enough  in  the  bank  account 
to  cover  the  cost  o:  envelopes  for  this  Emer- 
gency Liberty  Letter.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
handy  wav  of  asking  you  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  the  battle.  As  you  can— as  you  see 
lit — we  earnestly  seek  your  helping  hand. 
The  address:  Li'berty  Lobby.  300  Independ- 
ence Ave.,  S.E..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

p.S. — Telegrams  1st — then  contribution 
Can  we  count  on  you? 

Facts  About  Fair  Housing  Myths.  Misin- 
formation AND  Misunderstanding 

TLis  memorandum  deals  with  some  of  the 
main  charges  and  arguments  being  raised 
against  fair  housing  legislation  such  as  is 
contained  in  H.R   2516. 

Included  .ire  sections  dealing  with  the  at- 
titude of  the  real  estate  industry,  the  rela- 
tion of  open  housing  to  riots  and  social  -Ltr.- 
rest,    the    constitutionality   of   fair    housing 
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legislation,  the  :ire\iment  th.it  housing  inte- 
gration causes  property  values  to  decline,  the 
concern  that  lair  housing  v.iU  result  in  a 
"black  deluge"  engulfing  the  white  suburl>s. 
the  charge  that  fair  housing  is  really  '  lorced 
housing.'  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  led- 
eral  law  with  the  159  state  and  local  fair 
housing  laws  presently  m  lorce.  the  argu- 
ment that  the  problem  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation can  and  should  be  handled  through 
state  and  local  rather  than  by  federal  lav.-. 
and  some  information  on  the  number  of 
Members  who  represent  districts  covered  by 
state  :ind  local  open  housing  laws 

I  Note,  The  jjage  references  throughout 
this  memorandum  refer  to  the  Pair  Hou.-^ing 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Itrban  Affairs.  August  21.  22  and  23. 

1967  1  ,  , 

Assertion:  Ihe  procedure  of  .-eekmg  a  (U- 
-ect  House  \ote  on  the  Senate  amendments 
to  HH  2516.  rather  than  fir.st  sending  the 
bill  to  conference,  is  -iinusual  and  improper 
Answer-  The  House  frequently  agrees  to 
Senate  amendments  to  House-passed  legis- 
•atlon  vrithout  .sending  the  legislation  to  con- 
•erence  Generallv  this  is  done  by  unanimous 
consent.  However,  when  unanimous  consent 
cannot  be  obtained— as  m  this  instance— 
•here  is  ample  precedent  for  seeking  a  Rules 
Committee  resolution  to  give  the  Hou.se  an 
.pportunitv  to  vote  immediately  to  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  bill  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Senate, 

In  the  civil  rights  .irea  alone,  this  identical 
T:)rocedure  has  been  used  twice  m  recent 
'.ears  Both  the  1960  and  1964  Civil  Rights 
bills  were  amended  bv  the  Senate  and  then 
-eturned  to  the  House.  In  both  insunces 
backers  failed  to  obtain  unanimous  con.sent 
•o  vote  on  the  Senate  amendments  without 
a  conference,  in  both  instances  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee resolution  v.-as  obtained  bringing  the 
bill  dlrectlv  before  the  House  for  an  imme- 
diate vote  'and  m  both  instances  the  House 
-.greed  to  .  ^cept  the  Senate  amendments, 
I  See  Congrp.s'.<!!07!a?  Record.  April  21.  1960,  p. 
8497  and' July  2.  1964.  p,  15869  i 
"  Assertion;  Fair  liou.-mg  is  'Oo  radical  to 
■oe  accepted  m  most  Members'  districts. 

Answer'  Most  Members  already  have  fair 
housing  in  their  districts.  In  fact,  better 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
-epresent  districts  either  totally  or  partly 
covered  bv  a  state  or  local  fair  housing  law. 
^55  Members  i  124  R  and  131 -Di  repre- 
sent districts  which  are  entirely  covered  by 
state  lair  housing  laws.  .22  states  have  fair 
housing  laws,  i 

130  Members  (59-R  and  71-Di  represent 
districts  which  are  either  totally  or  partly 
covered  bv  local  fair  housing  laws,  i  137  local 
communities  have  fair  housing  laws,  i 

These  130  Members  include  91  Members 
i41-R  ;ind  50-D  i  from  fair-housing  states 
and  39  Members  .  18--R  and  21-Di  :rom  non- 
fair-housing  --tates. 

Thus.  294  Members  i  142-R  and  152-D  i  rep- 
resent districts  in  fair-housing  states  which 
are  entirelv  covered  bv  state  fair  housing 
laws,  or  districts  in  non-fair-housmg  states 
•.vhich  are  either  totally  or  partly  covered  by 
local  fair  housing  laws. 

Assertion:  The  proposed  federal  fair  hous- 
ing law  is  extreme  .n  its  coverage  and  en- 
forcement provisions. 

Ans->ver;  Not  true.  In  fact,  manv  of  the  22 
states  and  137  local  fair  housing  laws  pres- 
ently in  lorce  have  broader  coverage  and  en- 
forcement provi.sions  than  the  proposed  led- 
eral  ;air  housing  la-v^'. 

All  ot  the  state  laws  except  Maine  have 
broader  administrative  enforcement  jjowers 
than  the  proposed  federal  law. 

13  state  laws  have  broader  coverage  than 
the  proposed  federal  law  i  Alaska.  Colorado. 
Connecticut.  Hawaii.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  Jersey, 
New  Y'ork.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3  state  laws  ha\e  ciimparable  coverage 
(Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  i 

6  state  laws  have  narrower  coverage  i  Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana  Maine.  Marvlaiul.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Oregon!. 

All  22  state  laws  :ind  m<5re  than  two-thirds 
of  the  local  laws  prohibit  di.-icrimiiiation  by 
real  estate  brokers 

16  state  laws  and  iwo-third.s  of  the  local 
laws  cover  discrimination  by  flnanciiU  insti- 
tutions. (This  includes  18  local  laws  With 
limited  coverage,  primarily  to  cases  involv- 
ing di.-crimlnation  by  a  real  t-st.it''  ;igent  i 

15  state  laws  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
local  laws  cover  discnnnnation  through  ad- 
\erlising,  (This  includes  18  local  laws  witli 
limited  coverage,  iirimarlly  if)  cases  involv- 
ing di.scrimination  by  a  real  estate  agent  i 

13  state  laws  and  two-thirds  of  the  local 
laws  prohibit  discrimination  m  the  -ale  nr 
rental  of  single-family  homes.  iTl-.is  in. -lodes 
■25  local  laws  with  limited  coverage  primarily 
to  uses  involving  a  real  (-state  agent  i 

A-=pr'ion  H. .using  (iiscrlminati.m  .in  and 
>h..u:d  be  iiandled  :hrough  l.'ical  .iiid  -titf 
laws,  not  bv  national  legislation, 

Miswer:  The  i)roblem  c:innot  be  solved 
•h'niugh  l.ical  ..nd  state  l.iws.  Tliey  are  ^cii^- 
tered  veographicallv  .md  represent  a  hodge- 
|).)d"e  .f  good  ..nd  iJad  Some  are  effective 
while  others  contain  glaring  loopholes  and 
inadequacies  What  is  needed  to  end  housing 
di.scrimination  is  a  universal  law  with  uni- 
lorm  coverage  so  that  there  will  i^e  a  tingle 
set  of  rules  everywhere  l.>r  everyone— buyers 
sellers  and  real  estate  brokers  As  'he  Na- 
tional Advisorv  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders n:jted;  "The  great  bulk  oi  housing  pro- 
duced bv  the  private  sector  remains  unai- 
fected  bv  .state  and  i'-Ktal )  antl-di'^crimln-a- 
tlon  measures  So  long  as  this  continue?  pub- 
lic and  private  action  at  the  local  level  will 
be  inhibited  by  the  argument  that  local  ac- 
•ion    prcKliK-es    rompeti'.ive   disadvantage." 

Some  of  the  realtors  who  -estified  at  the 
Senate  fair  housing  he:irings  last  August  also 
commented  on  the  argument  that  the  prob- 
lem should  'oe  handled  cm  the  state  and 
lof-al  level, 

Edward  Durchslag  >:f  Chicago  ^aid;   •'It  ;s 
wishful   thinking  to  nope  that  our  national 
I^roblem  will  ever  l;e  solved  in  this  manner. 
.Senate  hearings,  p  4]4t 

Elliot  Couden  of  Seattle  commented:  "The 
tn-oblems  are  on  such  .i  large  scale,  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  .-^mailer  than  state 
governments  .md  political  unites  '■>  either 
grasp  or  cope  with,  that  nothing  less  than 
national  responsibility  and  power  can  break 
the  cycle  and  avert  eventual  public  tragedy 
tliat  'will  make  all  past  vipri.sing  pale  by 
comparison, ••   .Senate  hearings,  p.  400 1 

\.s=prti.)n:  Enactment  of  fair  housing 
-.vould  not  prevent  ii-vil  disturbances  and 
riots. 

Answer:  True,  Btit  .  luliiig  racial  aiscrim- 
■nat'ion  m  hotislng  through  enactment  of  a 
Fair  House  law  is  a  key  and  indispensable 
part  of  anv  solution  of  the  inter-racial  prob- 
lems of  otir  countrv.  Numerous  witnesses  at 
last  August's  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currencv  Committee,  from  civil 
rights  I'eaders  to  rea'l  estate  men.  s-iid  the 
insult  of  housing  discrimination  contributes 
to  racial  unrest  and  riots.  The  knowledge 
that  even  were  he  to  meet  all  the  criteria  <.f 
white  middle  class  America— in  terms  of  ed- 
ucation, personal  iiabits.  a  good  job— he 
'.vould  st;ll  have  to  l.ve  in  the  ghetto  or  some 
other  raciallv  segregated  neighborhoocl.  cre- 
..•es  a  sense' of  raee  and  frustration  :n  the 
'hetto  resident,  according  to  these  witnei-ses 
For  example.  Algernon  D.  Black.  Senior 
Leader  of   the  Ethical   Culture  Societv   and 
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member  of  the  Board   of  Dire-tors 


\n^prican  Civil  Liberties  Union  commented: 
The  reil  "vi!  in  the  ghetto  effects  :s  -he 
••eiect.oti  and  humiiiation  -.-f  luiman  be- 
ings .  Tills  sense  of  humiliation  goes  all 
through  the  ghetto.  It  h  the  iirimary  cause 


of  the  inisfration  and  r.ige  m  the  \ouih 
which  has  acted  with  such  violence  in  the  re- 
cent riots  In  the  ghetto  no  matter  what  they 
d<V  what  they  become,  they  don't  get  any- 
where They  feel  they  are  in  a  cage  And 
this  Is  why  this  bill  is  of  crucial  impornnce 
now."  (Senate  hearings.  ])   179  1 

Assertion;  The  real  estate  industrv  is  to- 
tally opposed   to  lair  housing  l.>gislati'in 

.A"nswer:  False  While  the  leadership  .>f  the 
N:<ti.inal  Association  of  Heal  Estate  Boards 
iNAKF.Bi  testified  against  lalr  housing  .Sen- 
ate heariniis.  page  182  >.  the  liearlngs  made 
i-lear  that  the  old  monolithic  opposinon  ii 
the  real  estate  industry  to  lair  housing  no 
longer  exists  Manv  realtors.  In  lact.  would 
welcome  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
eliminate  the  pressure  on  them  to  di-^cri- 
minare  Several  responsible  .-.ubstantial.  ex- 
perienced realtors-  representing  signincant 
segments  of  the  industry— testified  m  sup- 
port of  a  national  I'^W  housing  law  ai  the 
senate  hearings  last   August     Here  .ire  some 

•  >f  their  comments: 

W   Evans  Buchanan   Washington   DC    U.r- 

•ner  president  <.f  the  NaTK'inal  Associai;-'!!  of 
H.,ine  Builders-  'The  lalr  housing  provisions 
,re  needed  bv  the  real  estate  industry  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  unsound  coinpetitlve 
practices  m  protecting  those  who  choose  to 
do  business  on  a  non-discrimmatorv  basis 
"Participants  in  FHA  and  VA  programs  are 
now  pledged  lo  the  policies  ,,nd  practice  of 
i.,m-rtlscrimination  under  the  provLslons  of 
•he  Execuiivp  Order  11063  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  provide  the  uniform  st.moards 
,,f  conduct  so  greatly  needed  In  today's  real 
estate  market- 

■Manv  business  firms  and  organizations 
■A-ould  long  since  have  discontinued  practices 
,,f  discriminatiiMi  except  lor  their  lear  of 
idverse  economic  ..msequences  stemming 
iroin  competitors  who  choose  to  <  aplt.d./e  on 
racial  and  religious  prejudice* 

-With  a  national  law  commanding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all.  the  entire  industry  will  sell 
„r  rent  without  discrimination  and  without 
ear  ..f  economic  reprisal  "  ip.  4 16 1 
'  Elliott  N  Couden.  Seattle.  Washington, 
-eal  estate  broker;  president  of  Couden 
Agencv  Inc;  member  ..f  the  Seattle  Real 
Estate"  Board,  the  Washington  Association  of 
Realtrirs  and  the  National  Assoclat..)n  of 
Heal  Estate  Boards;  "A  universal  law  v.'ould 
remove  manv  of  the  shackles  and  impasses 
we  in  the  real  estate  business  are  subjected 
Manv  real  estate  salesmen  and  brokers 
who  would' voluntarily  provide  equal  service 
to  all  clients  suffer  a  reasonably  well-ground- 
ed apprehension  that  their  efforts  will  result 
in  intimidation  from  other  realtors  and  eco- 
.i.imic  attritLw  :rom  tx.tential  tllems  Ihls 
Jegislati.m  frees  all  parties  irom  ciercion 
nrobablv  the  greatest  single  element  m  he 
minority    housing    svndrome "     <  page    403- 

'^^^Fred  Kramer.  Chicago.  Illinois,  President 
<,f  Draper  a-  Kramer.  Inc:  real  estate  .md 
mortgage  banking  business,  which  manages 
.-ome  15.000  resident.al  units-  "I  think  it  i^ 
,o  the  interest  of  all  of  us  in  the  real  estate 
ousine=s  -.■>  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  when 
1'  comes  to  ..ccepting  minority  groups  us 
btivers    borrowers,  or  tenants"  1  p.  398. 

Idward  Durchslag.  Chicago.  Illinois  i-^"! 
estate  business  on  citys  South  side  for  three 
decades:  •The  real  state  industry,  our  var- 
ious communities,  as  well  as  the  coun-ry  as 
whole  would  benefit  from  the  enactment  o. 
i.ilr    housing    legislation"    (p.   4]2i 

Ken  RothchUd.  St  Paul.  Mlnne^ot.i  — 
President .  f  H  Val  Rothchlld.  Inc  .  ana  Presl- 
Oent  of  the  Minnesota  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation: Minnesota  -pen  housing  l,.«s 
have  not  hurt  the  real  estate  buslne-s  It  has 
been   good.    .  .  .   There   was  great    :ear 

am(5ng  the  real  estate  people  md  none  of 
-■■•leir  fears  have  i:een  j'astlfied.  Realtors 

>nd  ap!:r:ment  owners  iMid  builders  have  ex- 
'enenced  greater  demand  lor  "heir  pr  -ducts. 
The   entile   conununlty   has   ijenefit^d   irom 
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rapidly  improving  housing  and  housing  con- 
diliuus   and   from   reduced    racial    tensions 

I  p   4 1 5  1  ,. 

Othrr  realtors  who  testified  In  sc.iiport  wl 
a  nitii.nal  open  housing  law  incluiied  li'^he 
Woocis  Bethpsda.  M.irvlaad.  real  estate  brok- 
er an.l  appraiser  i  p.  397 1;  Philip  M.  KUitz- 
nlck  Cnlcago.  Iliuiois— Senior  Partner. 
Kl'it/niclc.  Enterprises:  Managing  Partner. 
KI.C  Veniure.  Ltd  ;  President  of  Old  Orchard. 
Oakftrook.  and  River  Oaks  regional  hopping 
centers;  and  President  of  Oak  Brook  Utility 
Compunv.  all  of  metropolitan  Chic..t,'o;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  tiie  American  Bank  and 
Tr.u-t  Company,  of  New  York  City  .p.  VMi. 
A.-,serti  in:  The  open  hou.-^ing  provu-ion.>  ol 
HH    2.Ti6  are  \inconstitatlon.il. 

Answer  The  constitutionality  of  the  lair 
housing;  provisions  of  H.R.  2olt5  is  based  on 
the  XIV  Amendment  and  the  Commerce 
Clause  in  the  Constitution,  and  Supreme 
Court  oecl.-ions  In  other  civil  rights  cases. 
,  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  vs.  the  United  States. 
and  K.t-enoack  ■.s.  McClungi  leave  little 
ctoubt.  a'xnit.  tne  constitutionality  ol  luir 
ho,;  ing  Further,  during  the  Senut''  hearings 
u'l  '  :.■  h.ai.-mg  ia.-t  August,  a  variety  of 
qualirled  witn-.sses  tcsliticd  to  the  con.ititu- 
tion.iUty  of  .aich  a  law.  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rlimsey  Clark  saul  he  had  "no  doubt 
\v'i..t.'-oever'-  about  the  constitutionaluv  of 
the  proposal,  i  Senate  hearnms.  p.  7)  Also 
testirymj' to  the  constitutionality  of  open 
hoi-.sins?  legislation  were  the  deans  of  three 
uiaior  law  sclu.oLs-  Rev.  Robci r  F,  Drinan. 
SJ'  of  Boston  College  Law  School;  Jelfer- 
.son  B.  F.>rdham  of  the  Univer.-.aty  oi  Penn- 
sylv.mia  Law  Schoc;  and  Louis  H.  PoUak  of 
Yale  Law  School.  (Senate  hearings,  p.  127) 
Finally,  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  enact  i.ur  housing  legislation  was 
conrirmed  bv  a  commitiee  conMsting  oi  .some 
;iO  constitutional  experts  ana  legal  --^chol.irs 
headed  bv  Mr.  Sol  Rabkin  of  the  Anti-Del- 
am.ition  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  i  Senate 
hearings,  p.  253-254) 

A.ssertion:     Integration     causes     property 
values  to  decline. 

Answer:  This  is  a  myth.  Almost  every 
■itudy  in  this  area  confirms  the  fact  that 
propertv  values  do  not  decline  when  Negroes 
move  into  all-white  neighborhoods.  The 
practice  of  olockbus'ini.',  m  iict.  ;s  b:t?ed 
on  the  opposite  .i.ssumption— that  prices  will 
rise  The  best  known  study  in  this  area  was 
an  analvsis  of  some  10.000  property  trans- 
fers in  "sever  cities  by  Lulgi  Laurenti  in 
1960.  His  data  showed  that  in  85 ''r  of  the 
cases  studied  property  values  actually  in- 
creased with  The  entry  of  nonwhites  into  for- 
merly all-white  neighborhoods.  In  only  15 '"r 
of  th-  cases  •,.•  is  there  .i  price  der-e.ise.  A 
bibliography  of  several  other  studies  with 
similar  findings  may  be  found  on  p;ige  88 
of  the  Senate  hearings.  Several  of  the  re.iltors 
who  testified  also  commented  on  the  prop- 
erty value  argument  Here  are  a  few  of  their 
comments: 

-When  mmor'tv  btrei,^  appear  some  peo- 
ple in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  often  im- 
pelled^nto  panic  selling.  Panic  selling  tends 
to  depress  prices,  at  least  for  awhile  ...  A 
national  law  would  put  an  end  to  panic 
selling  and  price  dislocation."  i  Elliott  Cou- 
den.  Seattle.  Wash  .  page  404.) 

"The  facts  show  that  if  and  when  a  drop  in 
values  does  happen,  it  is  again  the  result 
of  the  'panic  and  run'  pattern  .  .  .  which 
suddenly  expands  the  supply  of  overanxious 
.sellers  over  the  normal  damands"  i  Edward 
Durchslag.  Chicago.  111.,  page  413. ) 

"Value  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  a  lot  of  similar  housing  is  on 
the  market  at  the  same  time  and  there  are 
no  buvers  to  absorb  them,  prices,  will  go 
down  Similarly,  if  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  a  neighborhood,  because  of  the  popu- 
larity of  a  certain  school  or  some  other 
factor,  and  there  are  not  many  houses  be- 
ing offered  for  sale,  the  prices  are  going  to 
rise,  regardless  of  the  color  of  the  neighbor's 
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skin."    (Tighe    Woods,    Bethesda,    Md.,   page 

397.1 

Assertion:  Fair  housing  will  result  in 
white  suburbs  being  innundaied  by  a  black 
deluge"  from  big  city  ghetto  areas. 

Answer:  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bogeyman  raised  by  fair  housing  opponents. 
The  "fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  a  few 
Negro  families-  those  who  have  adequate 
hnancial  resources— will  be  able  to  escape 
the  ghetto  .iS  a  result  of  lair  housing  legis- 
lation. For  most  ghetto  residents,  the  im- 
pact of  lair  iiousing  would  be  symbolic.  But 
It  would  be  an  important  .symbol.  It  would 
show  that  white  America  is  willing  to  correct 
such  miustices  and  it  would  make  the  level 
of  their  income — not  the  color  of  their  skin — 
tlie  mam  factor  in  determining  wliere  they 
could  live. 

Assertion:  F.ilr  Iiousing  v.olaies  property 
rights  and  is  aclu.dly  "forced  housing"  be- 
cause it  denies  homeowners  the  right  to  de- 
cide how  to  dispose  of  :hetr  property  by 
■torcing"  them  to  sell  to  Negroes. 

Answer:  The  "forced  housing"  charge  is 
lotally  inaccurate  and  unfair.  The  only 
"forced  iiousing"  in  .■\merica  is  in  the  glieito 
where  Negro  families  who  have  the  means  to 
:.ve  elsewhere  are  lorced  to  live  because  of 
Housing  discrimination. 

Propertv  rights  are  not — and  never  have 
i3(,p[i_,ibsolute.  Real  pioperty  has  always 
been  subject  to  regulation  by  the  state,  and 
restraints  on  the  dispos;\l  of  property  date 
ijack  to  e.irlv  English  land  law.  In  the  case 
of  :air  housing,  the  law  would  not  force 
homeowners  to  sell  to  Negroes  or  anyone 
e.se.  It  would  merely  prohibit  them  from  us- 
ing a  real  estate  agent  or  some  other  person 
;o  discriminate  .igainst  prospective  buyers  on 
.-acial  grounds.  It  would  make  the  color  ot 
the  buyer's  money  the  dominant  considera- 
T.on,  not  the  color  of  his  skin.  As  Tighe 
Woods.  Bethesda.  Md..  real  estate  broker  and 
.ippiaiser.  noted  in  his  testimony  during  the 
-Senate  liearlngs: 

"Any  experienced  real  estate  broker  knows 
that  up  until  the  time  the  race  question 
entered  the  picture  not  one  seller  in  a 
hundred  careci  about  who  was  going  to  buy 
ills  house  so  long  as  the  buyer  had  the  money 
.md  met  the  seller's  terms."  i  Page  3971 
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As  Holy  Week  Begins 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF    M.\RYL.\MD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  April  8.  1968. 
Its  analysis  of  the  importance  of  a  reor- 
ganized District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  the  context  of  our  present  urban 
crisis  is  well  stated.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  minute  of  their  time 
to  read  this  excellent  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  handling 
of  the  disorders  and  some  thoughts  on 
the  future  steps  that  must  be  taken  by 
all  Americans,  of  all  races. 
The  article  follows: 

As  Holy  Week  Begins 
There  were  many  reasons  why  the  District 
of  Columbia's  municipal  government  should 
have  been  reorganized,  and  why  Walter  E. 
Washington  should  have  be<:ome  its  mayor. 
But  when  it  happened,  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  and, 
consequently,  no  one  could  have  known  how 
much  all  of  us  in  this  city  would  now  have 
special  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
Walter  E.  Washington  was  In  charge. 


On  Saturday,  this  newspaper  wondered 
why  the  call  for  troops  to  .issist  the  wearied 
DC  police  department  was  deterred  so  long. 
Tois  delay  cannot  l:>e  laid  at  Mayor  W.ishing- 
lons  door.  Once  the  troops  arrived,  they 
were  used  sensibly  and  with  effect.  Given 
tliuse  troops.  Mayor  W.i.'hington  was  able 
to  organize  an  operation  of  conl.iinment 
that  now  apparently  has  brought  l  iie  looting 
aiul  .ir.-on  to  a  stop. 

At  this  moment,  VV.iShingtoniana- -and 
.Americans  everywhere -inusi  pay  tribute  lo 
the  policemen  and  .iremen.  v  iiose  e.lorts, 
uaucr  tlio  most  diincult  oi  ord'  rs  and  cir- 
cumstances, were  more  tfian  exemplary.  I'ney 
were  neroes.  'iheir  oruers  were,  no  ni.itter 
what  the  provocation:  Don't  .-hoot!  lo  tho.,e 
wlio  -aw  some  ol  these  provocations,  the 
(h.,iip:ine  of  the  pohcenien  .aid  nrrnien  w..s 
.ilin  'St  bevimd  belief. 

Ti.ese  past  tiays  here  have  teen  ;i  mere 
h.ii.dful  ol  tatuiilies.  It  might  well  liave  been 
otherwise.  Ii..-tead.  these  days  have  seen  the 
t(.ital  or  partial  d..'Strviction  ol  htui'drtds  of 
i5:;.>i;iefses  and  uwellings. 

The  financial  losses,  .wien  v, e  ki.ov.-  tlie 
linal    reckoning,    will    ne  .-ituggering. 

But.  even  now.  tliert-  are  those  v.lio  itild 
perhaps  have  a..d  ,1  othcrwue.  They  wou.d. 
now  that  the  \  loience  is  past,  rallier  have 
.seen  more  deaths  .iiid  less  economic  lo.ss. 

We  hope  tlu-t  those  wiio  ;cel  .o  will  re- 
examine their  leelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  '.vho  tcok  p.irt  in 
the  looting  thought  they  old  so-it.  in  lact. 
ihey  really  Know  why  they  did  it-  because  of 
ecoiioinic"  deprivation.  How.  then  do  they 
•idd  It  all  up  now.  beyond  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  ha\e  ill-begottea  clothes  and  iiquor 
and  television  set'.'  Does  the  gutting  ol  t tores 
improve  their  economic  state.'  Djes  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  p. ace  of  employment  im- 
[jrove  their  economic  state'.'  These  people, 
too,  must  reexamine  their  tiiinklng. 

And  then,  there  are  the  many  Negroes  in 
this  city  who  have  .-.poken  out  eloquently 
against  "what  has  happened  here.  They  are 
not  "leaders",  nor  are  they  Uncle  Toms." 
They  are  hardworking,  respectable  people, 
witli  a  true  sense  of  their  own  dignity.  In  the 
final  analysis,  they  are  the  real  losers  in  all 
of  this.  They  are  the  ones  who  saw,  with 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  who  saw  ills  dream  crystal 
clear.  We  hope  they  will  not  lose  that  dream, 
nor  the  sight  of  that  light. 

Now.  in  this  Holy  Week,  parts  of  this  city 
are  a  repugnant  shambles.  Other  parts  of  the 
city  greeted  this  special  season  m  an  eerie, 
unwholesome  silence. 

It  was.  in  both  Instances,  in  both  parts  of 
the  city,  not  unlike  any  morning  in  London 
during"  the  great  Blitz.  The  lesson  we  in 
Washington  can  learn  from  that  experience 
of  the  people  of  London,  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
difficult. 

It  is  just  this:  Get  about  the  business  of 
going  on  from  here! 

The  mayor  and  the  voluntary  Urban  Coali- 
tion are  embarked  upon  a  program  of  clean- 
ing up;  of  feeding  the  needy;  of  finding  Jobs 
for  the  people  whose  places  of  employment 
have  been  burned  out;  of  providing  housing 
for  the  families  that  cannot  return  to  gutted 
dwellings. 

To  this  program,  all  of  us  must  bend  every 
effort.  ^ 

Washington  has' lived  thru  a  Blitz  of  Its 
own  making.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  new 
start — now  for  the  immediate  needs,  and.  in 
the  days  to  come,  toward  the  long-term  ful- 
fillments that  have  been  put  off  too  long. 

What  is  needed  now  is  nothing  short  of  a 
massive  effort  to  provide  better  schools,  truly 
equal  employment  opportunities,  decent 
housing  and  an  end  to  unfairness  of  every 
sort  directed  at  any  citizen.  It  will  require 
money,  in  huge  amounts,  much  of  which 
will  have  to  be  obtained  from  Congress, 
which  holds  such  a  grip  on  our  city.  But  If 
the  community  demands  it.  It  will  be  forth- 
coming, even  from  these  reluctant  men. 
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But  more  than  money  will  be  needed 
What  IS  tnilv  essentL.l  is  a  solemn  commit- 
ment bv  -he  entire  community  lo  abolish. 
once  aii'd   lor   all.   every    rorm  of  di.scrlnv.na- 

tion. 

Meanwhile  however,  the  m.iin  e.'.orl  mus^ 
))C.  as  It  was  a  century  ago.  and  by  whatever 
means,  "to  bind  up  ihe  nation's  wounds     .  ." 


Seven  Years  of  Warnings 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


OF    U.LINOI.-) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tur-.daij,  April  9.  196S 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extt-nd  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Chicauo  'Jrib'jne  entitled  'Seven 
Years  ui  Wiirninss"; 

Seven  Yeaks  of  Wahnings 
Histori.ns  will  marvel  ..t  the  unheodlng 
tanndnes.s  ,vnh  which  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son .idmmi.-trations  plunged  lor  .-,even  years 
tow.ud  :n..n.tary  chaos,  despite-  .i  rising 
crescendo  ol  •.varnings. 

Ever  since  October.  1960.  when  the  .irst 
serious  run  on  gold  occurred  m  London,  it 
became  clear  lh.it  we  could  not  -o  on  .is  we 
were  "oin.i.  recklei^siy  spending  money  at 
home  .md  abroad,  without  swiner  or  later 
v^Tecking  the  lioll.ir.  Voices  tiegan  pleading. 
tentatively  ..t  nrst.  then  more.  .nore.  .mo 
more  insistently,  for  an  end  to  deficits  .uid 
inflation  and  a  restoration  of  fiscal  sanity 
The  Tribune  was  never  lUone  in  this,  but 
we  were  ..m.-.n.-  the  earliest  to  protest. 

The  international  gold  pool  was  estab- 
lished in  London  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  meiid 
the  gold  leak,  and  on  J.ui.  25.  1961.  we  said: 
•■We  c^n't  decree  a  sound  dollar  by  price- 
fixing  in  London,  nor  can  any  international 
organization  decree  it  for  us." 

By  August  of  1961.  the  outflow  of  gold  had 
resumed,  and  on  Nov.  1  we  said:  "It  may 
take  more  than  words  this  time  to  reasstire 
the  foreign  bankers.  .  .  .  What  our  foreign 
creditors  are  awaiting  is  some  belt  tlghten- 
•ne  by  the  government,  and  without  it  we 
can    expect    the    outflow    of    gold    to    keep 

■t,tUl  rothPif  wa.«  done,  and  on  Nov.  9,  1962, 
we  warned:  "The  tediously  optimistic  stream 
of  forecasts  and  assurances  from  Chairman 
Heller  of  the  President's  council  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  and  Secretaries  Dillon  and 
Hodges  can  only  become  less  and  less  per- 
.suasive  ur.til  there  :.=  more  tcngible  evidence 
to  persuade  foreign  bankers  to  keep  their 
dollars,  thev  will  keep  on  buying  gold— and 
the  less  gold  we  have  to  back  up  our  ao.- 
lars,  the  harder  the  job  will  be.  ' 

With  Mr.  Johnson  came  new  promises  of 
frugality  and  new  programs  of  spending.  In 
May,  1964.  the  late  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  re- 
ported "waste  and  extravagance  in  virtuahy 
every  federal  program  and  activity.  The 
French  government  announced  a  policy  of 
systematically  converting  its  dollars  into 
gold.  "It  has  served  notice,"  we  said  on  Jan. 
7  1965  'that  the  spending  implicit  in  the 
Great  Society  is  incompatible  with  a  sound 
dollar.  Its  message  is  clear  enough;  the 
question  is  whether  anybody  in  Washington 
is  still  interested  in  profiting  from  it' 

Nobody  was.  On  Feb.  23  we  asked  again: 
"Is  the  government  going  to  discipline  itself 
now.  while  we  still  have  gold  and  a  reason- 
ably sound  dollar?  Or  is  it  going  to  wait 
until  we  have  neither  and  it  has  no  choice .' 

Other  countries  began  to  wonder  whether 
they  should  risk  holding  on  to  their  accu- 
mulating dollars  and  thus,  as  a  statement 
from  Brussels  said,  "contribute  toward 
financing  the  American  balance  deficit.  " 
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But  the  Great  Society  sailed  blindly  ahead 
m  January.  1966.  Mr.  Johnson  .tssured  us 
that  we  ."ire  a  rich  nation  and  cm  afford 
to  make  prtvtre.^s  at  home  while  meeting  ob- 
ligations ;.b!-(  ad."  On  Feb  2.  we  warned  th.,- 
the  "policies  of  the  Johnson  administr -.tion 
have  placed  us  in  a  fo.>l's  paradise,  where 
the  rug  can  be  jerked  from  under  u.s  at  .mv 
moment."  And  on  July  1:  ■'Foreign  banker- 
look  on  in  disbelief  as  we  build  toward  co.- 
lapse.  aevaluation,  and  the  crash  of  our  cur- 

""I'h'e  President  began  to  promise  some  econ- 
omie.s  but  threw  him.self  into  the  'oatllo.  as 
we  said  on  Sept.  10.  1966.  "with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  small  boy  answering  a  sum- 
mons to  th?  principal's  offic-?."  Sen.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  said  at  the  ■ «"'%  \"';'* 
th'it  "we've  never  had  a  man  in  ilie  While 
il.Alse  who  i,a.s  .spoken  better  la  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  and  we've  never  had  a  man 
..•ho  iiasdone  l?ss." 

Mr  John.s(.n's  message  to  C  iigros:i  in 
carlv  1965  brought  new  spendHv.?  programs, 
chicflv  against  povertv.  on  top  of  the  ri.sin^ 
c  osls  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Bv  last  fall, 
the  pola  ru.sh  had  picked  up  -igain  ..nd  it 
be-an  to  look  as  if  it  would  take  ..  miracle  lo 
.-avB  us.  If  a  genuine  cflcrt  to  b.'lance  our 
'orei^n  and  domestic  accounts  Is  a  miracle 
we  .-.a.d   last   Nov.  25.  "then  it   will   iiave   to 

be  one  " 

Now  we  ,ire  being  swept  overboard,  clina- 
ing  bv  a  dual  price  system  to  the  lormaluv  .  f 
a  gold-backed  dollar,  and  we  wonder  whether 
even  a  miracle  can  save  the  dollar 
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equality  for  all  our  citizens  It  i.>  only 
with  God'.s  help  and  the  recocnition  of 
the  tiue  brotherhood  of  all  men  under 
the  .same  God  thiHt  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  live  m  peace 
and  harmony  and  an  effective  victory 
over  our  racial  strufigles  will  be 
accomplished. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,   1929-68 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KE!  LY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdap.  Apr. I  'J.  l9i)S 

Mr.i.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  verv  lieavv  heart  that  all  American.s 
watch  todav  while  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  ihe 
mortal  remain.^  of  the  !aie  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kins.  Jr..  are  bem-i 

laid  to  rest.  ^       ^^       h 

I  was  decplv  shocked  and  saddened 
when  I  learned  of  the  trasic  a.ssa.ssina- 
tion  in  Mempiiis.  Tenn..  on  April  4.  1968 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kins.  Jr.  My  per- 
sonal .sympathy  and  that  of  the  many 
thousands  ot  people  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  in  the  U.S.  Con;iress  tioes 
out  to  Mrs.  King,  their  children,  and  nis 
people  Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  peace 
whose  «oal  in  life  was  to  bring  about  full 
equalitv  for  all  men  throuRh  nonviolent 
means "  The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  to  Dr.  King  in  1964  is  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  his  effective  lead- 
ership  towards   the   attainment   of    his 

■-oals.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  u.se  of  force  ai^d  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  those  things  we  believe  to 
be  wrong  in  America  must  come  to  a 
halt  at  once.  Looting,  arson,  sniping,  and 
all  forms  of  violence  must  be  .'^topped  in 
this  country  for  these  senseless  acts  only 
do  disservice  to  our  country  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  of  our  fellow  country- 
men who  have  died  in  pursuit  of  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  citizens  and  for  our 
country  as  a  whole.  Dr.  King  must  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  .lom  today 
in  mourning  the  loss  of  Dr.  King  while 
at  the  .same  time  let  us  resolve  to  continue 
to  strive  more  fervently  for  peace  and  full 


The  Challenge  of  the  Seas:  Congressman 
Paul  Rogers 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    l-LoniD^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TjiC^dnv.  April  'J.  i9ftS 
Mr.      FASCELL.  Mr.      Six^aker.      on 
March   l.i.   C.>n.':;rt'.s.sman   Pw^   Rom -is. 
of   the   Ninth   District   uf   Florida.   :id- 
dres.scd    the    Fcdeial    Bar    As.sociation's 
Sjjaco    Aye    Law     Conference    at    Cajie 
Kennedy.    Fla.   This    wa.s    an   excellent 
sp.ech   concerning    some   of    the    chal- 
iei"C-s    of    ucoanovruphy.    a    field    with 
which    we    .should    all    be    neatly    con- 
cerned. Con'jrcs-mnii  Rogf.ks  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ogranhv  and  is  an  expert.  At  his  suuces- 
tion.  President  James  McI.  Hendn-'^nn. 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  lias  es- 
iab!i:^hed    the    fust    National    Oceano- 
graplnc     Law     Committee     under     the 
rhairmanship  of  Ken  Burns,  assistant  to 
Ihe  Chairman  ul   the  Ferierf.l  Maiitime 
Commission.  Adm.  John   Harllee.   Con- 
gressman Rc.cFRs:   Adm.  John  Hfnllee: 
Dr.  Ed"vvaid  Wenk.  Jr..  Executive  Sccrc- 
taiy.  the  President's  National  Council  on 
Marine  Pvf  .sources  and  Entineerin--^  De- 
velopment; and  Rear  Adiri  O  D.  Waters. 
Ji  .    U.S.   Navy.   Oceanoaraphcr    ul    tlie 
Navy,  will  .-oixe  as  honorary  consultants 
to  this  new  Federal  bar  committee. 

B;  cau.se  Congressman  Ror.rRS  is  a  rcc- 
o.mized  leader  in  this  held,  and  bocau.se 
h.s  remarks  arc  timely  and  thoushtful. 
I  am  sure  my  colleaeues  will  Ix^  inter- 
ested in  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

Man  h:is  long  had  an  adventure  with  the 
sea  '^t  lirst  it  offered  an  additional  source  of 
lood  supply.  Then  ;.  mode  of  transportation 
to  other  places.  Finally,  as  man  came  to  a 
point  in  time  where  he  had  big  ships  and 
navieational  gear  of  sort.s.  it  became  a  chal- 
lenge. 

This  chaliehtje  led  to  the  dl.scovery  and 
opening  (.f  the  New  World.  Then,  little  oy 
'ittle  the  world  as  we  kiiow  u.  today  was  un- 
covered as  man  '.entured  larther  ..nd  farther. 
But  now.  almost  .500  years  later,  we  find 
our-,elves  .;ealn  r.irtine  with  the  seas  We  are 
■.cam  about  to  answer  a  newer  .-.nd  creater 
cha'ienge  For  now  as  we  continue  to  go 
down  to  the  sen  in  ships,  we  are  embarking 
on  a  journey  that  will  :ake  us  into  the  last 
unexplored  frontier  on  the  earth. 

I  .mi  speaking,  of  course,  not  of  a  Journey 
on  the  se-as.  hut  of  a  tourney  into  the  seas 
oi  the  world. 

There  Is  a  point  which  I  should  make  at 
the  onset  about  'his  nation's  effcrts  in  the 
field  of  marine  :^clence  and  occano-raphy. 
Mthouph  we  are  only  on  the  frontier  now. 
and  bv  comparison  It  will  I'wk  like  the 
Wrlcht  Brothers  staee  to  people  rn.y  20 
vears  from  now.  we  are  heavily  committed. 
■  IT  'vould  not  be  fair  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  marine  :-cience  and  oceanoeraphy 
at  this   point  in  time  consists   of   dropping 
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a  m.in  m  an  iron  ball  into  the  depths  of  the 
oce.in    although  we  do  indeed  still  do  this. 

We  are  progressini?  beyond  that  stage,  or 
the  suige  -.vhere  an  oM  oearded  sea  capt-mi 
rows  to  the  middle  oi  The  channel  to  test 
the  temperature. 

Business,  and  I  might  add  hig  business, 
has  combined  with  technology  to  pu.'^h  na 
past  '.hat  point. 

Oil  and  mineral  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion has  accounted  :or  the  major  investnu-ius 
•r>y  private  industry  m  the  seas.  I  would  like 
'o  mention  just  a  :ew  figures  to  mdica'e 
what   hes   ahead    in   our  adventure   mlu   the 

"  The  value  of  oil  and  gas  extracted  olT  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  now  runs  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  a  year  and  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  around  20  percent  a 

'  Total  new  investment  m  oti.shore  oil  and 
BUS  leases  has  averaged  more  than  $234  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1960  and  m  1967  approached 
.5600  million  on  federally  administered  land 

alone.  ,  ,   _ 

Only  last  month,  more  than  a  do-/en  major 
oil  companies  and  some  independents  i)aid 
more  than  $603  million  for  drilling  rights  oil 
the  coast  of  California— at  one  auction. 

The  economic  worth  ul  the  petr^levim  being 
•jroduced  .md  the  money  being  spent  by  :n- 
dustrv  olTsnore  m  the  Free  World  is  believed 
TO  be"  clos^  to  $4.5  billion,  more  than  twice 
what   it   was  onlv   three  years  ago. 

Within  the  next  10  years  it  is  expected  to 
triple  to  about  $16  billion, 

Another  estimate  .siiys  that  within  the 
coming  decade,  the  investment  m  olfshore 
..il  and  g:u;  industry  will  .inu.uiit  to  oetween 
•^25  .md  $30  billion. 

Mure  than  700  companies  .u-e  ii.sted  in  one 
directory  as  otfenng  products  and  services 
in   ocean   science   and    technology, 

For-une's  annual  list  of  500  great  com- 
panies makes  note  that  98  have  roles  m  ocean 
engineering. 

Gentlemen.  Wall  Street  has  put  on  ilippers. 
goggles  and  mask  .md  has  tested  the  water. 
The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  (Up  was 
oracmg. 

Prom  all  indications,  .ill  signs  are  go. 
We  have  initiated  .in  academic  base  lor 
producing  manpower  through  the  Sea  Grant 
follege  Program  which  I  introduced  m  the 
Congress  two  years  ago.  Ol  the  llrst  ti  project 
grants  made  his  year  m  this  progiam.  two 
are  m  Florida— Florida  Atlantic  University 
and  the  University  of  Miami. 

I  wotild  expect  and  hope  tiiat  .i  number 
ol  our  universities  m  Florida  will  participate 
verv  actively  m  this  program,  m  order  to 
help  produce  the  necessary  manpower  tor 
oceanography. 

Industry  has  taken  a  toehold  and  with  -he 
help  of  the  government  has  started  what  I 
■mi  sure  will  be  called  the  Ocean  Boom  in 
the  r.nanciai  journals  in  the  not-tio-ilistant 
future. 

It  IS  mv  person.il  .paiion  that  ti'.c  Ocean 
B.xjni  wili  be  as  meaniiisiiul  to  the  people  of 
this  nation  as  our  Space  Boom,  if  indeed  not 
more  so. 

We  are  on  the  verge  now. 
Our  breakthroughs  m  technology  will  dic- 
tate how  far  we  ran  go.  The  input  of  tunds 
:r  )m   government    .md   n;cUi?try   will   tel!   us 
how  fast  we  can  go. 

Yet  the  entire  spectrum  of  ocean  develop- 
ment-science, technology,  business,  eco- 
nomics, foreign  relations— no  matter  how 
f.iat  or  prohtable,  is  tied  together — the  strii*g 
is  law. 

The  law  of  the  sea  must  be  est.Vulished 
;u  miiny  areas.  I  would  just  like  to  touch 
on  a  few  to  give  .in  Idea  of  the  depth  of  this 
rield. 

There  are  laws  of  owner.^hlp.  be"  ween  uuii- 
:  iQuals  and  between  .state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  then  there  is  the  granddaddy 
of  them  all.  the  law  of  ownership  between 
national  states. 

There  are  leasing  laws  as  *he  sea  bottom  is 
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developed  .md  used.  There  are  antitrust 
laws.  Public  utility  laws  as  water  is  used  for 
power  and  desallnization  processes,  patent 
laws,  mineral  laws,  safety  regulation  laws 
and  so  on. 

Almost  to  the  item,  any  law  which  we  have 
studied  to  this  date  can  be  equated  to  a 
marine  situation.  And  then  there  are  some 
more. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  we  have  basic 
concepts  of  law  to  apply  to  most  situations 
until  we  reach  the  limits  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Roughly  s!)eaklng,  the  Continental 
Shelf  IS  the  edge  of  the  land  mass  on  which 
nations  boarding  the  oceans  sit  It  extends 
from  the  shore  seaward  on  a  gradual  slope 
When  that  slope  increases  to  a  sharp  angle 
It  is  termed  the  Continental  Slope  and 
,igain  generally  speaking,  that  is  where  a  na- 
tion's right  of  possession  is  supposed  to  end 
unless  a  nation  has  the  capability  to  exploit 
beyond  that  point.  And  the  United  States 
has  that   capability. 

This  dertnitlon  is  loggy  at  best  and  ot 
course  is  not  at  all  unilorm  throughout  the 
world,  as  one  nation's  continental  shelf  Is 
wider  than  another.  In  fact,  at  points  along 
the  California  coast  the  sharp  descent  ol  the 
continental  shelf  begins  only  one  mile  otf 
shore.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  shelf  ex- 
tends to  about  200  meters,  or  .ibout  600  feet 
This  delinitlon.  even  though  sketchy,  was 
all  good  and  well  w^ien  it  was  adopted  m 
1958  at  the  Geneva  Convention.  Those  who 
stit  on  that  international  council  could  not 
visualize  the  rapid  progress  which  was  to 
come,  and  so  the  .ipparently  obtrusive  .ip- 
pendage  of  "or  beyond  that  depth"  was  not 
:i  heavy  issue.  But  progress  has  allowed  us 
to  go  beyond  what  was  considered  reason- 
able at  that   time. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  problem  which 
can  be  stated  simply: 

Shonld  The  United  Slates  take  the  existing 
letter  of  the  law.  thus  allowing  this  nation 
to  push  its  boundaries  into  the  seas  beyond 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  reap  the  rewards 
of  this  exploration  and  exploitation:  or 
should  this  nation  join  others  and  turn  over 
the  resources  of  the  ocean  bottom  itself  to 
an  international  body;  I.e.  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  have  for  several  years  now  favored,  in- 
deed promoted,  the  first.  For  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  United  States  has  reached  a  point 
m  technology  where  we  can  take  advantage 
of  the  resources  of  the  oceans.  These  re- 
sources .ire  bountiful,  as  the  figures  I  quoted 
to  you  oirlier  on  oil  and  gas  expenditures 
will  attest 

In  .iddltion  to  these,  there  are  minerals. 
metals  and  food.  There,  too.  are  elements 
which  have  excited  men  of  medicine,  and 
promise  to  be  useful  In  formulating  cures 
for  many  diseases.  Life  in  the  sea  is  no 
longer   just    fantasy. 

And  .igain.  there  is  another  primary  reason 
why  I  feel  we  shotild  expand  our  borders  to 
the"  fullest— that  is  the  basic  issue  of  na- 
tional security  and  defense. 

The  accepted  international  law  which  al- 
lows us  to  expand  into  the  seas  is  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  which  I  spoke  earlier.  And  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  section  which 
is  the  key  to  the  present  international  and 
national  debate  of  ocean  rights  for  all 
nations. 

"Article  1 — For  the  purpose  of  these  arti- 
cles, the  term  'continental  shelf  is  used  as 
referring  (ai  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea. 
Ul  a  depth  of  200  meters,  or,  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  superjacent  waters  ad- 
mits of  the  exploitation  of  the  nattiral  re- 
sources ot  the  said  areas," 

The  key  phrase  "or  to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  water  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation" Is  the  letter  of  the  law  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Simply  put.  it  means  we  can  go  .is  far  as 
our  technology  will  carry  us  until  we  reach 
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the    hallv.ay    point    between    ourselves    .iiid 
another  nation. 

However,  this  clear  issue  iias  been  blunted 
by  those  who  wish  to  spread  the  wealth  ot 
the  seas  among  all  nations,  with  the  United 
Nations  acting  as  the  superl(>r  state  m  the 
matter  of  leases,  rights,  and  supply  quotas. 
I  must  disagree  with  the  policy  which  the 
State  Department,  the  Administration  and 
certain  members  ot  the  Congress  seem  to  be 
exploring  along  these  lines 

Because  I  felt  the  United  States  :.hould 
establish  national  goals  and  a  blueprint 
which  would  set  out  the  most  desirable  w.iv 
to  atUtin  those  goals  through  a  list  n:  jjri- 
orlties.  I  introduced  legislation  whicii  cre- 
ated a  Presidential  Commission  made  ip  ol 
representatives  Irom  industry,  government 
,md  the  scientific  community. 

It  IS  the  purpase  of  that  rommlssLfii  to 
study  the  entire  field  of  the  development  ol 
the  seas  and  to  set  lor  the  nation  goils  to 
be  reached  in  marine  science  and  oceanog- 
raphy and  to  recommend  the  best  po.^sible 
course  of  action  to  attain  these  lui'mnal 
goals. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  work  the  co:n- 
miEsion  is  doing  and  am  looking  forward  to 
the  report,  which  is  due  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Becau.se  of  this  I  leel  it  is  not  in  good  :aitn 
nor  the  proper  time  for  this  government  to 
ask  Its  representative  to  the  United  Na'ions 
to  push  for  a  United  Nations  .sttidy  group  on 
oceanogniphy.  We  .should  wait  and  see  -.vhai 
our  own  commission  recommends.  Onlv  then 
will  we  have  data  which  will  .set  out  the  ^al 
which   this   nation   should   pursue. 

I  do  believe  that  all  nations  should  bt 
given  a  right  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the 
deep  at  present — but  only  on  two  counts 
One.  where  those  resources  are  within  their 
sovereign  domain,  and  secondly,  where  .iii- 
other  sovereign  nation  grants  them  the 
rights  to  exploitation  and  exploration. 

The  point  is.  I  do  not  believe  tha*  the 
United  .States  should  waive  the  benef.tf  ol 
the  oceans  to  an  international  body. 

I  do  believe  that  American  industry. 
which  has  invested  billions  ot  dollars  m 
ocean  research  and  development,  should 
have  guarantees  that  when  they  stake  ^ut  a 
plot  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  no  one 
from  another  company  or  another  nation 
can  come  along  and  junk  that  stake.  They 
should   have   the   guarantee  of  law. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  national  economy  to  have  an  interna- 
tlbnal  body  setting  production  quotas  for 
ocean  resources. 

If  for  some  reason  this  nation  needs  n-.ore 
oil  than  it  is  producing  on  the  land,  our  off- 
shore production  of  tlie  future  should  not  be 
hampered  by  quotas  set  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Our  economy  could  be  saddled  by  the 
UN. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
has  the  expertise  to  manage  the  oceans  nor 
the  militia  to  enforce  decisions. 

I  do  not  think  any  government  unit  can 
properly,  and  with  reason,  establish  rules, 
regulations  and  standards  to  do  tasks  that 
It  is  Incapable  of  doing  itself. 

The  military  is  presently  progrriir.ming 
ocean  detection  s\'stems  for  the  security  of 
the  nation.  It  would  not  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  to  allow  such 
detection  systems  to  be  regulated  by  .in 
international  power. 

The  Malta  Plan  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  would  just  about  do  these  things. 
There  are  other  plans,  proposed  by  member? 
of  the  Senate,  which  would  accomplish  the 
same  thing.  I  oppose  either  suggestion  which 
would  establish  international  control  of  the 
ocean  bottoms  and  the  resources  thereof. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  we  did  not  build 
this  nation  by  ceding  away  rights  to  our 
natural  resources. 

I  would  sum  up  by  saying  what  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  today  is  not  a  problem  of  ^onior- 
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row  or  next  year  or  the  year  following.  It  is 
a  problem  of  today. 

Tlie  Geneva  Convention  might  be  recon- 
vened next  year.  The  core  of  that  convention 
would  be  "the  establishment--or  reestab- 
ILshment-  of  international  law  conceriung 
the  resources  of  the  seabed. 

I  believe  we  as  a  nation  should  press  for 
The  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  or  a 
clearer  definition  of  present  law.  Any  change 
in  that  law  which  would  le.s.sen  our  existing 
rights  would  be  catastrophic  when  consider- 
ing the  jjotential  of  the  United  States  in 
this  area. 

If  the  convention  is  convened  next  year 
and  our  legal  minds  have  not  given  proper 
consideration  to  the  problems  facing  the 
nation  m  the  area  of  marine  science  .md 
oceanography,  our  journey  into  the  seas  will 
be  Mtailv  hampered. 

We  not  only  lace  the  po.s.sibility  of  losing 
an  expanded  national  frontier  and  the  m.ite- 
rial  gains,  but  the  problems  of  ocean  pol- 
lution, territorial  seas,  fishing  rights  and 
freedom  ol  passage  will  receive  only  h.ilf 
.-■olutions, 

I  urge  that  you.  as  lawyers,  give  these  \  ery 
pressing  and  important  problems  \our  ut- 
most consideration  The  Federal  Bar  should 
a.ssert  its  leadership  and  help  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  the  la\.'  of  the  sea. 

The  consequences  are  very  meaningful, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation. 


Congressman  Machen  Opposes  Cuts  in 
Impacted  Area  Funds 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  196S 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
fzreatly  disappointed  by  the  action  taken 
"ov  the  House  last  Thursday  on  ainend- 
nient  VI  of  the  conference  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  15399.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  amount  of  funds  i^ovided  lor 
local  school  districts  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  was  not  increased  above 
only  the  S20  million  provided  for  ;n  .sec- 
tion 3<  a  i  of  Public  Law  874. 

When  this  matter  was  debated  on  the 
floor.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds 
provided  for  our  education  proarams.  In 
fact.  I  stated  that  I  believed  our  educa- 
tion expenditures  should  be  maintained 
and  should  not  be  cut  because  of  the 
tremendous  human  cost  which  such  ac- 
tion would  cause.  Only  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures should  have  as  high  a  priority. 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  must  be 
budget  reductions  made  this  year  if  we 
are  e\er  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  or- 
der. However.  I  did  not  support  then,  nor 
•>vill  I  support  in  the  future,  budget  re- 
ductions  in   our   educational   programs. 

The  principle  of  .special  financial  as- 
sistance to  federally  impacted  local 
school  districts  has  been  tested  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  lias  been  proven  most 
successful  in  helping  meet  absolutely 
vital  common  .'^chool  requirements  in  lo- 
cal areas  which  otherwise  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  existence  of  a  mili- 
tar^•  installation  or  other  Federal  fa- 
cility. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  support  i^aying 
money  to  school  districts  in-  excess  of 
their  actual  needs. 

In  his  1965  budcet  message.  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  a  thorou2h 
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study  be  made  of  Public  Law  874  .md  815 
pi-ograms.  I  believe  that  some  ul  the  con- 
clusions of  that  report  should  be  noted 
here  in  answer  to  those  who  argue  that 
there  is  no  effective  means  to  police  this 
program's  operations. 

First  of  all.  it  was  detiinuned  ihat 
financial  burdens  are  m  lact  created  lor 
local  school  districts  by  Federal  activi- 
ties of  the  types  covered  by  Public  Law 
874.  Second,  it  was  lound  that  it  is. 
in  fact,  possible  to  dettrmine  the  finan- 
cial burden  each  scliool  district  beais  a.s 
a  result  of  lhe.se  activities.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  t-o  determine  that  a  scliool  dis- 
trict is  receiving  only  its  fair  .share  ol 
the  lunds  provided  under  this  law. 
Third,  the  report  stated  that  the  finan- 
cial burdens  created  by  the  establi.shmen! 
of  a  Federal  pio.iect  are  not  restricted 
10  their  initial  mipact  but  pre.'^ent  a  con- 
tinuing burden 

In  view  of  tlie.^e  facts.  I  :nu.-i  admit 
that  I  was  at  a  lo.ss  to  determine  why 
efforts  which  were  made  to  mcrea.se  the 
level  of  appropriations  under  Public  Liiw 
874  for  fi.scal  year  1968  1  ailed,  I  believe 
that  there  was.  and  is.  a  matter  of  good 
faith  involved.  The  affected  .school  dis- 
tricts rely  on  this  Federal  money  to  com- 
l^ensate  for  the  extraoidinary  burdens 
cau.sed  by  excessive  Federal  activity  in 
their  area.s.  They  prepart  their  annual 
budiiets  accordintily.  I  was  most  di.sap- 
l)ointed  to  .see  the  Hou.se  break  its 
promi.se  to  these  .school  districts. 

This  proaram  of  aid  lor  impacted 
.school  districts  'A'as  initiated  in  19S0  as 
a  respon.se  to  the  exce.s.sive  costs  which 
are  incurred  m  areas  where  school  rolls 
have  become  abnormally  hiah  due  to 
military  or  other  Federal  concentrations. 
It  brings  about  an  unbearable  burden  on 
the  local  taxing  capability.  I  believed  last 
Thursday,  and  I  still  beheve.  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  provide  these  school 
districts  with  100  iiercent  of  their  entitle- 
ments under  the  Pu'olic  Law  874  program 
and  I  a.ssuie  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  bnna  this  to  pa.ss  a.s  .soon 
as  possible. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King:  Beyond  Viet- 
nam and  Remaining  Awake  Through 
a   Revolution 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 


OF    I  ALIFOR.NIA 
!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  'J.  l9t:S 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  4.  1967.  exactly  1  year  before 
his  tragic  death,  almost  to  the  hour.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  .spoke  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  clercv  and  laymen  concerned 
about  Vietnam  at  the  Riverside  Church 
in  New  York  City.  Robert  McAfee  Brown 
said  of  that  occasion: 

:\Iartin  Luther  King  h.is  placed  the  Viet- 
jiam  war  preci.sely  where  it  belones — on^the 
conscience  of  every  .American,  His  New  "i'ork 
speech  of  April  4.  1967.  marks  a  national 
•"urnlng  point  in  concern  about  the  war.  and 
expresses  the  moral  outrage  of  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans,  No  one  must  be  .;!- 
lowed   to  escape  its  disturbing  challense. 

On  March  31.  1968.  at  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral.  Dr.  King  preached 
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his  last  Sunday  .serinon.  titled  'Remain- 
ing Awake  Throuah  a  Great  Revolution  ' 
In  that  sermon,  iie  spoke  for  brotherhood 
and  aaainst  raci.s-m,  poverty,  and  war 
which  plague  all  of  mankind. 

These  .sennons.  in  them.selves.  say 
much  of  what  needs  to  be  said  for  this 
areat  American.  I  believe  that  they  de- 
.serve  Ijeina  read  by  c\ery  American,  and 
I  include  the.se  two  addres.ses  in  today's 
Rkcord  111  memory  of  Dr  King,  as  fol- 
lows: 

UKVi.NI)    \'n.TNAM 

I  By  Dr    .Martin  Luther  King  I 

ATIMK  I  OMfS  WHf.N  sll  KN'et   IS  U^,T^.^VM 

I  come  t'l  this  magnificent  house  c'i  wor- 
.-hip  tonight  oecaiisp  my  conscience  leaves 
me  iM  other  choice  1  join  you  in  this  meeting 
because  I  .ini  m  deepest  .lereement  '.viih  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  organization  which 
has  brought  us  together:  Clergy  and  Livrnen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam  The  rc-cent  state- 
ment of  your  exPCtithe  committee  .ire  tlie 
sentiments  of  my  own  heart  and  I  found  my- 
self In  lull  accord  wlien  I  read  its  opening 
lines:  ".'V  time  comes  when  silence  is 
betrayal."  Tliat  time  has  <-ome  for  us  in  re- 
lation to  Vietnam 

The  truth  ol  these  words  is  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  mi.SKion  to  which  they  call  us  is  a 
most  difTicult  one  Even  when  pressed  by  the 
demands  of  inner  truth,  men  do  not  easily 
assume  I  he  task  of  opptising  their  govern- 
ment's jKillcy.  especially  in  time  of  war  Nor 
does  the  human  spirit  move  without  areat 
diffiiiilty  leainst  all  the  apathy  of  conformist 
thought  wltliin  one's  own  ixisom  and  in  tlie 
.stirrounding  world  Moreover  when  the  Issues 
at  hand  seem  as  jierplexlng  .is  they  often  do 
in  the  ca.se  of  this  dreadful  conflict  we  .ire 
always  on  the  verge  of  being  mesmerized  by 
uncertainty:  but  we  must  move  on 

"A    I  IRM    l.lSSFNT    BASED    IPON     THF.    MANDATES 
(IF    CO.VSClF.NrES"  ] 

.Some  "I  us  who  have  already  begun  to 
break  tlie  .■-Hence  of  the  night  have  lound 
that  the  calling  uj  speak  is  often  a  vocation 
of  .tgonv.  but  we  must  .-peak  We  must  .-.peak 
with  all"  the  Jiumllity  that  is  appropriate  to 
our  limited  vision,  but  we  must  speak  .Mid 
we  must  rejoice  as  well  for  surely  this  is  tlie 
first  time  m  our  nation's  history  that  a 
significant  number  of  its  religious  leaders 
h.ive  chosen  to  move  bevond  the  prfiphesy- 
ing  of  smooth  iiatriotism  to  the  high  ar.-'unds 
of  ..  firm  dls.sent  based  upon  ihe  mandates  of 
conscience  and  the  reading  of  history.  Per- 
haps a  new  spirit  is  rising  among  us  If  it  i?. 
let  us  trace  its  movements  well  and  pray 
that  our  own  inner  being  may  be  sensitive  to 
its  guidance,  lor  we  are  deeply  in  need  of  a 
new  way  beyond  ihe  darkness  tliat  seems  so 
close  around  us. 

Over  the  past  two  year.s  .is  I  have  moved  to 
break  the  lietraval  of  my  own  silences  and 
to  speak  Irom  the  burnings  of  my  own  heart. 
as  I  have  called  for  radical  departures  from 
the  destruction  <  f  Vietnam,  many  persons 
have  questioned  ine  about  the  wisdom  of  mv 
path  At  the  heart  ot  their  concerns  this 
query  has  often  loomed  large  and  loud  Whv 
rre  you  speaking  about  the  war.  Dr  King' 
Why  are  vou  joining  the  voices  of  dissent? 
Peace  and  civil  rights  don't  mix.  they  say. 
.\ren't  vou  liurtlng  the  cause  <if  your  people, 
thev  ask?  And  when  I  hear  them,  though  I 
often  tmderstand  the  source  of  their  <oncern. 
I  am  nevertheless  greatly  saddened,  lor  such 
questions  mean  that  the  inquirers  have  not 
really  known  me.  my  commitment  or  my  call- 
ine.  Indeed,  their  questions  suggest  that  they 
do  not  know  the  world  m  which  they  live. 


■  I  COMF  f  O   MAKF.  A  PASSIONATE  PlEA  lO  MV 
BELOVED  nation' 

In  the  light  of  such  tragic  misunderstand- 
ing. I  deem  it  of  signal  importance  to  try  to 
state  clearly,  and  I  trust  concisely,  -.vhy  I 
!iplieye   t.'.at  the   path    from   Dexter    Avenue 
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Baptist  Church-  the  church  la  Montgomery, 
Alabiuna.  where  I  began  my  p.iitorate— leads 
cleirly  W  this  sanctuary  tonight. 

I  come  to  this  platform  tonight  to  make  a 
passionate  plea  to  mv  beloved  nation.  This 
speech  is  not  addressed  to  Hanoi  or  to  the 
Nauonal  Liberation  Front  It,  is  not  addressed 
to  China  or  t.i  Russia 

Nor  IS  it  an  attempt  to  overlook  the  .im- 
biiTul'v  of  the  total  situation  and  Uie  need 
m-  a  collective  soUUion  to  ti.e  tragedy  of 
Vietnam.  Neither  Is  it  an  attempt  to  nv.ke 
S.iV'.n  Vietnani  or  tnc  Narion.i!  Mberation 
Front  paragons  of  virtue,  nor  to  overlook  the 
role  t -.:>•■  c  .n  plav  in  a  -uco- -fill  resolution 
of  the  p-ohlem.  While  they  both  mny  have 
J  rtMiable  rei.ra  to  he  suspiiloas  of  the  good 
'ith  of  the  Uniterl  Stater,  life  and  history 
.'•!■  ■^  eioqu'-rt  t.-tim'  nv  to  tin-  firt  that  con- 
flicts are  never  resolved  without  trustful  give 
and  t  iko  o:i  both  .'iKie?. 

"POVERTY  PROCU.^M:    BROKEN  \SD  r:VISCF.R.\TrD— 
\  SOriE.  r     .  '^E  M.*D  ON  w.\r" 

T  .night,  ^■.■.w.•-'■^.  t  wish  mi  to  ro^.ik  *-iTli 
H\  c'l  A'l  1  ''-'•  NI-P  hut  r't'^er  to  my  fellow 
A'V:^ri":.i  .  ".■!;■.  w'th  me.  >-enr  Vie  grenlpst 
rp','p-'"';i^i:i*-  I'l  er\C..vi  a  -Dnnict  V:.i'  has 
<^N-    "pH.  a  r.-xv"  or'.c^  on  hah  c^'ni-'-r.t.;; 

Since  I  iim  a  prearhor  bv  rr-.-de  I  .-^nopa^e 
It  Is  not  .nirnri^mg  'h.it  I  have  seven  ma  lor 
reasons  for.  brlrjing  Viptn:\m  Into  the  ne!d 
of  n.-  moL.;:  v.s.on,  Thore  Is  ;it  the  out.-:et 
a  vey  obvious  und  .ilmost  facile  connection 
bpt'.vs'on  the  war  m  Vietnam  and  the  struggle 
I  and  others,  have  been  waging  In  America. 
A  sew  ye.irs  ago  there  was  a  shining  moment 
in  that  struggle.  It  seemed  as  If  there  was 
.1  real  proml.se  of  hope  for  the  poor— both 
black  and  white— through  the  Poverty  Pro- 
eram.  There  were  experiments,  hoiies.  new 
beginnings.  Then  came  the  build-up  m  Viet- 
nam and  I  watched  the  progr.im  broken  and 
eviscerated  as  If  it  were  some  idle  political 
plaything  of  a  society  -2;one  mad  on  war.  and 
I  knew  that  America  would  never  Invest 
the  necessary  funds  or  energies  In  rehabilita- 
tion of  its  poor  so  long  as  adventures  like 
Vietnam  continued  to  draw  men  and  skills 
and  money  like  some  demonic  destructive 
suction  ttibe.  So  I  was  increasingly  com- 
pelled to  see  the  war  as  an  enemy  of  the  poor 
and  to  attack  It  as  such. 

Perhaps  a  more  tragic  recognition  of  real- 
ity took  place  when  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  war  was  doing  far  more  than  de- 
vastating the  hopes  of  the  poor  at  home.  It 
was  sending  their  sons  and  their  brothers 
and  their  husbands  to  fight  and  to  die  In 
extrordlnarilv  high  proportions  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  population.  We  were  taking 
the  black  voung  men  who  had  been  crippled 
by  our  society  and  sending  them  8.000  miles 
away  to  guarantee  liberties  In  Southeast  Asia 
which  thev  had  not  found  In  Southwest 
Georgia  and  East  Harlem.  So  we  have  been 
repeatedly  faced  with  the  cruel  Irony  of 
watching  Negro  and  white  boys  on  T\''  screens 
as  they  kill  and  die  together  for  a  nation 
that  has  been  unable  to  seat  them  toitether 
in  the  same  schools.  So  we  watch  them  in 
brutal  solidarity  burning  the  huts  of  a  poor 
village  but  we  realize  that  they  would  never 
live  on  the  same  block  in  Detroit,  I  could 
not  be  silent  :n  the  face  of  such  cruel  manip- 
ulation of  the  poor 

"GilEATEST    PURVEYOR    OF    VIOLENCE    TODAY — MY 
OWN    GOVERNMENT  ' 

My  thn-d  reason  moves  to  an  even  deeper 
level  of  awareness,  for  it  grows  out  oi  my 
experience  in  the  ghett*js  of  the  Nortii  over 
the  lajit  three  years— especially  the  last  three 
simimers.  .'Vs  I  have  walked  among  the  des- 
perate, rejected  and  angry  young  men  I  have 
told  them  that  Molotov  cocktails  and  rifles 
would  not  solve  their  problems,  I  have  tried 
to  offer  them  my  deepest  compassion  while 
maintaining  my  conviction  that  social  change 
comes  most  meaningfully  through  non-vio- 
lent action.  But  they  asked— and  rightly  so— 
what   about   Vietnam?    They    asked    if    our 
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own  nation  wasn't  using  mas-slve  doses  of 
violence  to  solve  its  problems,  to  bring  about 
the  changes  it  wanted  Their  questions  hit 
home,  .ind  I  knew  that  I  could  never  again 
raise  my  voice  against  the  violence  of  the  op- 
pressed'in  the  ghettos  without  having  flrst 
spoken  clearly  to  the  greatest  purveyor  of 
violence  m  the  world  today-  my  own  govern- 
inc-  t.  Kt.r  the  take  ot  tliO.'^e  boys,  for  ilie  sake 
of  this  government,  tor  the  .sake  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ihous.inds  trembling  under  our  vio- 
lence. I  c^innoi  he  silent. 

For  those  who  ask  the  question,  "Arent 
you  a  Civil  Right  leailer'"  and  thereby  mean 
"to  excluJe  me  ironi  the  movement  lor  peace. 
I  have  this  further  answer.  In  1957  when  a 
group  01  us  formed  the  .Southern  Chnsf.an 
Leadership  Conference,  we  chose  as  our 
motto.  'To  save  the  soul  of  .\n:ierica  ■  We 
were  convinced  that  we  jould  not  limit  our 
vision  to  certain  right;;  for  black  people,  but 
instead  .ntlrmed  the  conviction  that  Ameri- 
ca would  never  be  free  or  saved  ircm  itself 
uiiless  the  deHCondant.s  of  its  slaves  were 
loosed  completely  from  the  shackles  they 
still  we.u-  In  a  way  we  were  .igreemg  witli 
Lur.gston  Hughes,  that  bla.k  bard  of  Harlem, 
whij  liaU  written  earlier: 
•O.  yes, 

1  .-iav  iL  ^'i.nn. 

Am>->r:ca  never  was  America  to  .no. 

Ajici  y.'t  I  fWear  this  cath- 

America  will  be! 

"aROTHEHHOnU   OF   MAN    TAKES    ME   BFYoNU    NA- 
TIONAL  ALLEGIANCES" 

Now.  it  should  ije  Incandeiccntly  clear  that 
no  one  who  has  an\  concern  for  the  integritv 
.iiid  Ule  of  America  today  can  ignore  the 
present  war.  If  .•Vmenca's  soul  becomes  to- 
tallv  poisoned,  part  oi  the  autopsy  must  read 
Vietnam.  It  c:iii  never  be  s.ived  so  long  .us 
ir  destrovs  the  deepest  hopes  of  men  the 
world  ove"r  So  it  is  that  tho.se  of  us  who  are 
yet  deternuned  that  •'Amenca  will  be"  are 
led  down  the  path  of  protest  and  dissent. 
worKing  f  ir  ilie  health  of  our  land. 

As  11  the  weight  of  iuch  .i  commitment  to 
the  life  and  health  of  .\inerica  were  not 
enough,  another  burden  ol  re.sponsibility  was 
placed  upon  me  :n  li)ti4:  and  I  cannot  forget 
that  tne  Nobel  Pri/.e  for  Peace  was  also  a 
commission— a  commission  to  work  harder 
than  I  had  ever  worked  before  for  the 
"brotherhiKjd  of  man."  Tills  is  a  ;-alling  that 
t.iKes  me  be'-ond  national  allegiances,  but 
even  if  it  were  not  prf>sent  I  would  yet  have 
to  live  with  the  moaning  of  my  commitment 
to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Chritt.  To  me  the 
relationship  ol  this  miiusiry  to  the  making 
of  pcac?  is  so  obvious  that  I  sometimes  mar- 
vel at  tliose  who  ask  me  why  I  am  speaking 
against  the  w.tr.  Could  it  be  that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  good  news  was  me.iut  for  all 
men— for  commumst  and  capitalist,  for 
their  children  a:id  ours,  for  black  and  for 
white,  for  revolutionary  and  conservative? 
Have  they  fomotten  that  my  ministry  is  In 
obedience"  to  the  one  who  iovpd  his  enemies 
.0  luhv  th.it  lie  died  for  them.'  What  then  can 
I  .say  "to  the  Viet  Cong  or  to  Castro  or  tcf 
Mao"  as  a  faUhful  minister  of  this  one?  Can 
I  threaten  them  with  death  or  must  I  not 
share  with  them  my  life? 

Finally,  as  I  try  to  delineate  for  you  and 
for  myself  the  ro'ad  that  leads  from  Mont- 
gomerv  to  this  place  I  would  have  oiTered  all 
that  v^as  most  valid  if  I  simply  ."?aici  that  I 
must  be  true  to  my  conviction  that  I  share 
with  all  men  the  calling  to  be  a  son  of  the 
Living  God.  Beyond  the  calling  of  race  or 
nation  or  creed  is  this  vocation  of  sonshlp 
and  brotherhood,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  Father  is  deeply  concerned  especially  for 
his  sutTering  :'.nd  helpless  and  outcast  chil- 
dren, I  come  tonight  to  speak,  for  them. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  privilege  and  the 
burden  of  all  of  us  who  deem  ourselves 
bound  by  allegiances  and  loyalltles  which  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  nationalism  and 
which   go   beyond  our  nation's  self-deflned 
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goals  and  positions.  We  are  called  to  speak 
for  the  weak,  for  the  voiceless,  for  victims 
of  our  nation  and  for  those  It  calls  enemy, 
for  no  document  from  human  hands  can 
make  these  humans  any  less  our  brothers. 
And  as  I  ponder  the  madness  of  Vietnam 
and  search  within  myself  for  ways  to  under- 
stand and  respond  m  compa.ssion  my  mind 
goes  constantly  to  the  people  of  that 
peninsula.  I  spcaK  now  not  of  the  soldiers  of 
each  side,  not  of  the  Junta  in  Saigon,  but 
simply  ol  the  people  who  have  been  living 
under  the  curse  ot  war  for  almost  three  con- 
tinuous decides  now.  I  think  of  them  too. 
becau.se  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there  will  be 
no  me.ininglul  solution  there  until  .some  at- 
tempt is  made  to  know  them  and  hear  their 
broken  cries. 

THEV       .MUST      SEE       AMERICANS      AS      .STRANCE 
LIBERATORS" 

Tliey  must  see  Americans  ivs  strange 
llber.ttors.  The  Vietnamese  people  proclaimed 
their  own  independence  in  1945  after  a  coni- 
biiu'd  French  and  .J  ipancse  occaipatlon.  and 
before  the  communist  revolution  in  Cliina. 
T.iey  v/ere  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Even  though 
tnev  quoted  the  .-American  Declaratioii  if  in- 
dependence iu  their  own  dociunent  oi  free- 
ili.'in.  we  reluscd  lo  recognli-.e  them..  Instead, 
,v,-  dccid.d  t:i  .iipp.;rt  France  in  -!s  recon- 
oufst  of  her  iormr-r  colony. 

Our  government  !elt  then  that  t'le  Viet- 
namese people  were  not  "ready"  lor  inde- 
jiendence.  ,i:id  we  ag  .m  fell  victim  to  the 
deaiily.  Western  arrogance  that  has  poisoned 
tlie  international  aimoophere  for  so  long. 
With  that  tragic  decision  we  rejected  a 
revolutionary  government  seeking  relf-de- 
rermination.  and  a  government  that  had 
been  established  not  by  China  (for  whom 
the  Vietnamese  have  no  great  love)  but  by 
clearly  Indigenous  forces  that  included  some 
communists.  For  the  peasants  this  new  gov- 
ernment  meant  real  land  reform,  one  of  the 
most   important  needs  :n  their  lives. 

For  9  years  following  1945  we  denied 
the  people  of  Vietnam  the  right  of  inde- 
pendence. For  9  years  we  vigorou.^ly  sup- 
ported the  French  in  their  abortive  effort  to 
recolonize  Vietnam. 

Beiore  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  meet- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  the  French  war  costs. 
Even  before  the  Frencli  were  defeated  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  they  began  to  despair  of  the 
reckless  action,  but  we  did  not.  We  encour- 
iged  them  with  our  httge  financial  and  mili- 
tary supplies  to  continue  the  war  even  after 
they  had  lost  the  will.  Soon  we  would  be 
paving  almost  the  full  costs  of  this  tragic 
attempt   at   recolonization. 

"AFTER  THE  FRENCH  WERE  tlEFEATED  WE  .SrP- 
PORTFD  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VlCIOfS  MODERN 
DICTATORS" 

After  the  French  were  defeated  it  looked 
as  if  independence  and  land  reform  would 
come  again  through  the  Geneva  agreements. 
But  instead  there  came  the  United  States, 
determined  that  Ho  should  not  tinify  the 
temporarily  divided  nation,  and  the  peasants 
watched  again  as  we  supporteci  one  of  the 
most  vicious  modern  dictators — our  chosen 
man.  Premier  Diem,  The  peasants  watched 
and  cringed  as  Diem  ruthlessly  routed  out 
all  opposition,  supported  their  extortionist 
landlords  and  refused  even  to  discuss  re- 
unification with  the  North.  The  peasants 
watched  as  all  this  was  presided  over  by 
U.S.  influence  and  then  by  Increasing  num- 
bers of  U.S.  troops  who  came  to  help 
quell  the  insurgency  that  Dlem's  methods 
had  aroused.  When  Diem  was  overthrown 
thev  may  have  been  happy,  but  the  long 
line  of  military  dictatorships  seemed  to  offer 
no  real  change — especially  in  terms  of  their 
need  for  land  and  peace. 

The  only  change  came  from  America  as  we 
Increased  our  troop  commitments  In  support 
of  governments  which  were  singularly  cor- 
rupt, Inept  and  without  popular  support. 
All   the  while  the  people  read  our  leaflets 


and  ro<eived  regular  pn-mises  of  peace  and 
democracv-  and  land  relorm.  -Now  they  lan- 
guish under  our  bombs  „nd  consider  u^-- 
iiot  their  lellow  Vietamese-  the  real  eneni^ 
Thev  move  badly  and  apathetically  as  we 
herd  them  off  the  land  ol  their  lathers  into 
concentration  camps  where  mlnlnial  soci.d 
needs  are  larely  laei  They  ^^^ow  they  must 
move  or  be  destroyed  by  our  oomb.s.  ^^  'e> 
go-pnmwily  vs. .men  ..nd  chiiciren  .aid  .he 
aged. 


"SO    FAR     WE     MAY     HAVE     KILLtU    A     MUl.ION- 
.Mo-;rLY    CHILDREN 

They   watch   .is  we  pois<,n   their  ^^a^"    ''f 

we  kill  a   million  acres  ol   their  crops-    1 -'O 

must   v.ecp   as   the   bulldozers   roar   il.r<>ug  » 

their  are.is  prep.irii.g  to    lestroy  the  preci;...u 

r^s     I-htv   wand.r  into  the  hospitals,  with 

at  icist  20"iasuaUles  from  American  nrepow- 

er  lor  on?  Viet  Cong-iniiicied  injury,  bo  lar 

we  mav  have  killed  a  luilhon  ,,t  them-most- 

UclulouMi.   They  wander  into  the  towns  .in  d 

see    thou.sunds    ol     the    children,     homeless^ 

without   -  lothes,   running   in    packs     n   the 

streets   like   animals.  They  .see   the    ■hUdren 

de^aaded  by  our  .^oldiers  a.s  they  ueg  lor  UhxL 

-iiev  -ee  the  children  selling  their  sisters  to 

our  •.so'idiers.  soliciting  lor  their  mothers. 

What  do  the  peasants  think  as  we  ally 
ourselves  with  the  landlords  and  .us  ^ve  refuse 
lo  put  ..nv  action  into  our  many  wort.,  .^on- 
•erna  g  Kuid  reform?  What  do  they  think  as 
we  tesrout  our  latest  weapons  on  them.  Just 
^tUe  Hermans  tested  .nit  new  medicine  and 
new  toiturcs  in  the  concentrali.m  camps  ot 
EU  ope.'  Where  ..re  the  roots  of  ^^]\}''%^^'''Y, 
dent  Vietn..m  -ve  claim  to  be  building?  Is  it 
among  these  voiceless  ones? 

"WE      HAVE      DESTROYED      CHERISHED      INSTITU- 
TIONS  FAMILY-     AND     VILLAGES 

We  have  destroved  their  two  most  cher- 
ished institutions:  the  l.amily  and  the  vi - 
age  We  have  destroyed  their  land  and  their 
crops  We  have  cooperated  in  the  crush  ng 
of  he  nation'.^  :)nlv  non-communist  rrvolu- 
nonarv  poUtical  torce-tne  Unllied  Buddhis 
Churc'h.  We  h..ve  supported  the  enemies  of 
the  ix-asants  of  Saigon.  We  have  corrupted 
tSeir  v?omeh  and  children  and  killed  their 
men.  What  liberators! 

Now  there  .s  little  left  to  build  on-save 
bitterness.  Soon  the  only  solid  physical  foun- 
dations remaining  will  be  iound  at  our  mili- 
tarv  bases  :.nd  m  the  concrete  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  we  call  fortified  hamlets   "He 
peasants  m.u-  well  wonder  if  we  plan  to  bu   d 
our  new  Vietnam  on  such  grounds  as  Jhese^ 
could  we  blame  them  for  such  'fojhisj^e 
must  speak  for  them  and  raise  th^^^"est  °n^ 
thev  cannot  raise.  These  too  .ire  our  brothers. 
Perhaps  the  more  difficult  but  no  less  nec- 
essary task  is  to  .peak  for  those  who  have 
been  designated  .is  our  enemies.  What  o.  the 
National    Liberation    Front-that    strangelj 
anonvmous  group  we  call  VC  o'"  f  o^^"^^^"^'^"' 
What  must  thev  think  of  us  m  Amenca  when 
thev  realize  that  we  permitted  the  repression 
and  crueltv  of  Diem  which  helped  to  bring 
them  into  being  as  a  resistance  group  m  the 
south?  What  do  they  think  of  our  condoning 
the  violence  which  led  to  their  own  taking 
UP  of  arms?  How  can  they  believe  in  our  .n- 
tegritv   when   now  we  speak  of  "aggression 
iTom  'the   North"   as   if   there   were  nothing 
more   essential   to   the   war?   How   can   they 
trust   us   when   now   we   charge   them    wuth 
violence  after  the  murderous  reign  oj  Diem^ 
and  charge  them  with  the  violence  while  we 
pour  everv  new  weapon  of  death  into  their 
land'  Surely  we  must  understand  their  feel- 
ings even  if  we  do  not  condone  their  actions. 
Surelv  we  must  see   that  the  men  w?  sup- 
ported pressed  them  to  their  violence.  Surel, 
we    must    see    that    our    own    computerized 
plans    of    destruction    simply    dwarf    their 
greatest  act. 

"HOW  CAN  WE  SPEAK  OF  FREE  ELECTIONS  WHEN 
THE  SAIGON  PRESS  IS  CENSORED  AND  CON- 
TROLLED" 

HOW  do  they  Judge  tis  when  our  officials 
know  that  their  membership  Is  less  than  25 
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percent   Communist  and   yet  Insist   on   glv- 
mg    them    the    blanket    name?    What    must 
Uiev   be  thinking  when   they  know   that  we 
,re "aware  ot   their  control  ol  major  seclioiis 
ol  Vietnam  and   vet   we  ..ppe.-.r  ready  to  a  - 
low  national  elections  in  which  th.s  hlghl\ 
organised  political  parallel  government  w. 
h.ae  no  p.irf.'    They   ask  how  we  can  speak 
ol  iree  electl..n  when  the  Saigon  press  is  cen- 
,ored  anu  controlled  by  the  milii,.ry  junt.i. 
;^iid   thev   are   .-airely   right   to  wonder  wh..t 
nnd    ,.1  "new    government    we   plan    to   help 
lorm  without  ihem-the  only  parly  In  re;.l 
touch  with  the  peasants.  They  "O" --^tlon  ou 
political  goals  and   they  deny   the  re.hty  ol 
a  peace  settlement  ironi  whicii  they  will  be 
...^eluded.   Then    .luesiions   are   irigim-n  ngly 
•clcvi  III.  Is  ..ur  n.itU.n  planning  to  build  uii 
political   mvth   again  ..nd  then   sh..re   it   up 
.v:th  the  p.>w.  r  of  new  violence? 

Here  is  the  true  meaning  and  valiie  of 
.oiTipassion  and  non-violence  when  it  help.-. 
us  'o  -ec-  the  enemvs  point  of  vu-w.  lo  near 
his  questions,  to  l.now  his  ;us.ses.smem  ol  our- 
selves Fur  irom  his  view  we  mas  indeed  see 
Uic  oasic  weakness  ol  our  ov.n  coiuiiiiou. 
.lut  il  ssf  are  m.ture.  we  may  icarn  and 
crow  .:nd  prohl  irom  the  wisdom  ol  the 
brothers   who   are   called   the   opposition. 

so,  too.  With  Hanoi.  In  the  North,  where 
Mur  bombs  now  pommel   the  land,  ..nd  our 
miner,  endanger  the  vPi^terways.  we  are  met 
bv  a  deep  but  under.'^t  nid.ible  mistrust.    I.> 
,peak  i.'r  them  is  to  .xpl-.m  this  l-ck  ol  coa- 
liderce    in    Western    v  ords,    and    especially 
ihcir  distrust   of   American   U.tcntions   now. 
m   Hanoi   ..re   the   men   who  led   the   nation 
u.   independence   ..gainst   the    Japanese   and 
;)ie  French,  the  men  who  sought  member- 
ship in  the  French  commonwe^ilth  i.nd  wfTC 
betn.ved   bv   the  weakness  of   Paris  una  the 
wilfuincss  "of    the    colonial    armies.    It    was 
ihey    who    led    a    second    struggle    .■gainst 
French  domination  ;.t  tremendous  costs,  aiicl 
then    were   persuaded    to   give    up    the    i..nd 
thev  controlled  between  the  13th  and   l.th 
par.-Uel  ^s  ..  temporary  measure  at  t.eneva. 
After    1954   thev   watched   us  conspire   with 
Diem  to  prevent  elections  which  would  have 
surelv  brotight  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  power  over 
a   united   Vietnam,   ::nd   they   realized   they 
had  been  betrayed  again. 

.■.MERICA  HAS  .SPOKEN  <  .F  I  .-ACL  A.,  IT  DROP.S 
THOUSANDS  OF  BOMBS  ON  A  POOR  WEAK  NA- 
nON    -MORE  THAN    8.000    MILLS   AWAY" 

When  we  ask  why  they  do  not  leap  to 
negotiate  these  things  must  be  remembered 
Also  It  must  be  clear  that  the  leaders  ol 
Hanoi  considered  the  presence  .il  American 
troops  m  support  ol  the  Diem  regime  to 
have  been  the  initial  military  breach  .)t  the 
Geneva  Agreements  concerning  loreign 
troops,  and  they  remmd  us  that  they  old 
not  begin  to  send  in  any  large  number  o. 
supplies  or  men  until  American  lorccs  h.id 
moved  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Hanoi  remembers  how  our  leaders  refused 
to  tell  us  the  truth  about  the  earlier  North 
Vietnamese    overtures    for    peace,    how    the 
President  claimed   that  none   existed   when 
thev  had  clearlv  been  made.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has"  watched  as  America  has  spoken  of  peace 
md  built  up  its  forces,  and  now  he  has  surely 
hei-d  the  increasing  international  rumors  of 
American  plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  North. 
He  knows  the  bombine  and  shelling  and  min- 
-  g  we  are  doing  are  part  of  traditional  pre- 
invasion  strateev.  Perhaps  only  his  sense  of 
humor  ..nd  of  iroi.v  can  save  him  when  he 
hears  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world 
speaking  of  .aggression  as  It  drops  thousands 
of  bombs  on  a  poor  weak  nation  more  than 
8  000  miles  awav  irom  its  shores. 

'  M  this  point  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
while  I  have  tried  In  these  last  few  minutes 
to  give  a  voice  to  the  voiceless  on  Vietnam 
.ind  to  understand  the  arguments  of  those 
who  are  called  enemy,  I  am  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  own  troops  there  as  any- 
thing else.  For  it  occurs  to  me  that  what  we 
are  submitting  them  to  in  Vietnam  is  not 
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simply  the  brutalizing  process  that  goes  on 
in  ..nv  W.U  where  armies  f..ce  each  ot"er  and 
^ek  'to  destroy.  We  arc  adding  0"lclsm  t^ 
the  process  of  death,  for  they  must  know 
titer  a  .short  period  there  that  none  of  t  e 
things  we  claim  to  l>e  hghtlng  lor  ..re  re.i  1> 
■iu..lved  Before  U-ng  they  must  know  ih..t 
'their  government  has  sent  them  Into  a  .-trug- 
cie  among  Vietnamese,  ..nd  the  ••"^■rc  f  Ph'^- 
Ucated  .surelv  reah/.e  that  we  arc  ..n  the  sle  e 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  secure  while  wr  create 
..  hell  f.>r  Uie  poor. 

.Somehow  this  madness  mu  =  t  cc-rif^e  vve 
niu.t  stop  now.  I  speak  as  a  ^'ht  d  of  G^ 
■and  brother  to  the  .suffering  poor  of  Vetnanv 
I  M,c:.k  l.ir  tho.se  whose  land  is  being  laid 
w..ste,  wht.se  homes  are  being  dcstroyeel, 
.vlicKH-  culture  is  being  .ubvert^-d.  I  speak 
lor  the  p.wr  of  America  who  :irr  p.ivim:  tlie 
tl.uible  price  <jt  .smashed  hopes  .it  home  and 
death  and  corruption  In  Vietnam.  I  si>eak  a.s 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  for  the  w.. rid  as  it 
.stands  ..ghasl  at  tl..-  !).-lh  vc  have  l.ken.  1 
■iv-ak  as  an  American  to  the  leaders  of  my 
own  nation.  The  great  initiative  in  this  war 
is.  ours.  The  Initiative  to  stop  it  must  be  ours. 

■THE    AMEhKANS     ARE     mRClNG     I  VF  N     THEIR 

iRiF.Ni.s  iNio  lir.eoMirJc:  iiiHR  i.nimil- 
■I his  is  the  me.s.sage  of  Uie  great  Buddhist 
le'iders  ..1  Vielii.im.  lir.cnily  or.e  ol  iheni 
■.vrote  tliese  words:  "Each  day  the  war  goes 
on  the  hatred  increases  in  the  heart  ni  the 
Vietnamese  and  In  the  hearts  of  those  ..:  hu- 
in,.n:t;.rian  instinct.  I'he  Amen,  aii.s  ..re  l..rc- 
•u.'  even  the.r  Iricnns  into  \5ec0mlng  their 
i.ncnnes.  It  is  curious  that  the  •\'""l;-:;n«_; 
who  .alculate  so  carcluUy  on  the  !,,..-sibllitles 
,,f  m'lit:irv  victorv,  do  not  realize  that  in  the 
i)-ocess  thev  ..re  incurring  deep  psychological 
ind  politic".,l  del-.at.  The  im.^^e  ol  America 
•.vlll  never  again  t>e  the  image  of  revolution, 
freedom  :.nd  democr.acy,  but  the  image  of 
vLjlence   and   militarism.  ' 

If  we  continue  there  will   be  no  doubt  iu 
mv  mmd  and  11.  the  mind  ..f  the  world  that 
we  h..ve  no  honorable  .nt!-;.tions  u.  Vietnam. 
It   will   become   clc.r   that  our   minimal   ex- 
pectation  IS   to   occupy   It   as   ;oi    Air.^ric:>n 
,  olonv  and  men  will  not  rrlrain  irom  ilnnk- 
ing  that  <n;r  m..ximum  hope  is  to  go.itl  China 
into  a  war  so  lh.it  we  may  bomb  her  nuclear 
iiLStallatlons.    If    we    do    nf)t    .stop    o..r    u.tr 
:tgainst  the  pe.,ple  <■:   Vietnam  immediately 
the  world  wlh  be  Ifli  with  no  other  a.terna- 
ttve  th..n  to  see  this  ..s  .-ome  iiorribly  clumsy 
and  de.idlv  game  v,c  h..\p  lieclded  t..  i)lay.     ^ 
The    world    now   demands   :.   matuniy   Oi 
.\merica  that  we  may  i.ot  be  able  to  achieve. 
11  aemands  th..t  we  ..dmlt  that  we  n  .ve  oeen 
wrong  irom  the  beginning  of  our  adventure 
m  Vietnam.  th.U  we  have   been  detnment.U 
to  th"  life  of  the  Vietnamese  peop.e.  The  sit- 
uation is  one  in  which  we  must  be  ready  to 
turn  sharplv  irom  uur  present  ways 

In  .jrder  to  atone  lor  o;ir  sins  and  errors  in 
Vietn.im.  we  shemld  take  the  initiative  m 
brinEring  a  halt  to  this  tragic  war.  1  wouW 
) Ike  to  suggest  ine  concrete  things  th.it  ..ur 
government  should  do  immedi-.tely  to  beszln 
the  long  and  difficult  prores.'.  ol  extricating 
ourselves  from  this  r.ightmarlsh  conflict: 
1.  End   all   bombing  in   North   ..nd   t>outh 

Vietn.un.  ,„    ,v,^ 

^  DcK-lare  a  unilateral  ceasc-hre  in  the 
hope  tliat  such  action  will  .rcate  the  .itm.os- 
phere  for  negotiations 

3  Take  :mn-.edi.vte  steps  to  prevent  o.her 
battlegrounds  in  Southeast  Asia  by  curtailing 
our  military  build-up  m  Thailand  ..nd  our 
interference  m  Laos.  .,^,,,1,0 

4  Reahstlcallv  .Lccept  the  lact  th.t  the 
National  Liberation  Front  has  substant.al 
support  in  south  Vietnam  and  must  thereby 
plaTii  role  :n  anv  meaningful  neg.y.iatlon. 
and  in  .anv  future  Vietnam  government 

5  Set  .J  date  that  we  will  remove  ail  .or- 
elgn  troops  from  Vietnam  m  :..ccordance  wnth 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement. 


■WE    MUST    CONTINUE    TO    R.AISF    OT-r    VOTCFS    If 
OUR    NATION    PERSISTS    IN    VIETNAM 

Pai-   Of   our   ongoing   commitment   might 
well  express  Itself  in  an  offer  to  grant  asylum 
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to  any  Vietnamese  who  fears  for  his  life  un- 
der a  new  regime  which  included  the  Libera- 
tion Front  Then  we  must  make  what  repar:i- 
tions  we  can  for  the  damage  we  have  done. 
We  must  provide  the  medical  aid  that  is 
badly  needed,  making  it  available  in  this 
country  if  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  we  In  the  church  and  syna- 
gogues have  a  continuing  task  while  we  urge 
our  government  to  disengage  itself  from  a  dis- 
graceful commitment  We  must  continue  to 
raise  our  voices  and  our  lives  If  our  nation 
persists  in  its  perverse  ways  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  match  actions  with 
words  by  seeking  out  every  creative  means 
of  protest  possible. 

As  we  counsel  young  men  concerning  mili- 
tary service  we  must  clarify  for  them  our  na- 
tion's role  in  Vietnam  and  challenge  them 
with  the  alternative  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  the  path 
now  being  chosen  by  more  than  seventy 
students  at  my  own  alma  mater.  Morehouse 
College,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  who  find 
the  American  course  in  Vietnam  a  dishonor- 
able and  unjust  cne.  Moreover.  I  would  en- 
courage all  ministers  of  draft  age  to  give  up 
their  ministerial  exemptions  and  seek  stattis 
as  conscientious  objectors.  These  are  the 
times  for  real  choice  and  not  false  ones  We 
are  at  the  paoment  when  our  lives  must  be 
placed  on  the  line  if  our  nation  is  to  survive 
Its  own  follv.  Every  man  of  humane  con- 
victions must  decide  on  the  protest  that  best 
suits  his  convictions  but  we  must  all 
protest 

"THE  W.^R  IN  VIETN.4M  IS  BIT  .\  SYMPTOM  OP  .\ 
F.^R  DEEPER  M.\L.AUV  WITHIN  THE  .AMER!C.\N 
SPIRIT  " 

There  is  something  seductively  tempting 
about  stopping  there  and  sending  us  all  off 
on  what  in  some  circles  has  become  a  popular 
crusade  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  I  say  we 
must  enter  that  struggle,  but  I  wish  to  go  on 
now  to  say  something  even  more  disturbing. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
far  deeper  malady  within  the  American 
spirit,  and  if  we  ignore  this  sobering  reality 
we  will  find  ourselves  organizing  clergy-and- 
laymen-concerned  committees  for  the  next 
generation.  Thev  will  be  concerned  about 
Guatemala  and  ?eru  They  will  be  concerned 
about  Thailand  and  Cambodia  They  will  be 
concerned  about  Mozanbique  and  South 
Africa  We  will  be  marching  for  these  and  a 
dozen  other  naiies  and  attending  rallies 
without  end  unless  there  is  a  significant  and 
profound  change  m  American  life  and  policy 
Such  thoughts  take  us  beyond  Vietnam,  but 
not  beyond  our  calling  as  sons  of  the  living 
God. 

In  1957  a  sensitive  American  official  over- 
seas said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  our  na- 
tion was  on  the  wrong  sid^  of  a  world  revo- 
lution During  the  past  lO  years  we  have 
seen  emerge  a  pattern  of  suppression  which 
now  has  justiried  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary "advisors'  in  Venezuela  This  need  to 
maintain  socif.l  stability  for  our  investments 
accounts  for  the  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tion of  American  forces  in  Guatemala.  It  tells 
why  American  helicopters  are  being  used 
against  guerrillas  in  Colombia  and  why 
American  napalm  and  green  beret  forces  have 
already  been  active  against  rebels  in  Peru  It 
Is  with  such  activity  in  mind  that  the  words 
of  the  late  John  F  Kennedy  come  back  to 
haunt  us  Five  years  ago  he  said.  'Those  who 
make  peaceful  revolution  impossible  will 
make  violent  revolution  inevitable" 

■'IF    WE    .\RE    ro   GET   ON    THE    RIGHT    SIDE   OF   THE 
VVORLD   REVOLUTION" 

Incre.i3ingly,  by  choice  or  by  accident,  this 
is  the  role  our  nation  has  taken— the  role  of 
those  who  make  peaceful  revcUuion  impossi- 
ble by  refusing  to  give  up  the  privileges 
and  the  pleasures  that  come  from  the  im- 
mense profits  of  overseas  investment. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  get  on  the 
right  Side  of  the  world  revolution,  we  as  a 
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nation  must  undergo  a  radi>..il  revolution  of 
value.";  We  must  rapidly  begin  the  shift  from 
^.  •thmg-orlented"  society  to  a  'person- 
oriental'  society.  When  machines  and  com- 
puters, profit  motives  and  property  rights 
are  considered  more  important  than  people. 
the  giant  triplets  of  racism,  materialism,  and 
miUtixrism  are  incapable  of  being  cona.uered 
A  true  revolution  of  value  will  soon  cause 
us  to  question  the  fairness  and  justice  of 
many  of  our  past  and  present  policies  On 
the  on*  hand  we  are  called  to  play  the  Good 
Samaritan  on  life's  roadside:  but  that  will 
be  only  an  Initial  act.  One  diiy  we  must  come 
to  see  that  the  whole  Jericho  Road  must  be 
transformed  so  that  men  and  women  will 
not  be  constantly  beaten  and  robbed  as  they 
make  their  journey  on  life's  highway.  True 
compassion  is  more  than  flinging  a  coin 
ro  a  beggar:  it  is  not  haphazard  and  super- 
ficial It  comes  to  see  that  an  edifice  which 
produces  be>ggars  needs  restructuring.  A  true 
re^ohition  of  \alues  will  soon  look  uneasily 
i>n  the  glaring  contrast  of  fjoverty  and 
wealth.  With  righteous  indignation,  it  will 
look  across  the  seas  and  see  individual  capi- 
talists of  the  West  investing  huge  sums  of 
money  in  Asia.  Africa  and  .South  America, 
only  to  take  the  profits  out  with  no  concern 
for  the  social  betterment  of  the  countries, 
and  say:  "This  is  not  just."  It  will  look  at 
our  alliance  with  the  landed  gentry  of  Latin 
America  and  say:  "This  is  not  just  "  The 
Western  ;\rrogance  oi  teeling  that  it  has 
everytning  to  teach  others  and  nothing  to 
learn  from  them  is  not  just.  A  true  revolu- 
tion of  values  will  lay  hands  on  the  world 
...Tder  and  say  of  war:  "This  way  of  settling 
differences  is  not  just."  This  business  of 
burning  human  beings  with  napalm,  of  fill- 
ing our  nations  homes  with  orphans  and 
widows,  of  injecting  poisonous  drugs  of  hate 
into  the  veins  of  peoples  normally  humane. 
■ ::  sending  men  home  from  dark  and  bloody 
bLittlefields  physically  handicapped  and  psy- 
chologicaiiy  deranged,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  wisdom,  justice,  and  love,  A  nation  that 
continues  year  after  year  to  spend  more 
money  on  military  defense  than  on  programs 
of  scKlal  uplift  IS  approaching  spiritual 
death. 

■.\MERIf.\    C.^N     WELL    LEAD    THE    W.\Y     IN     THIS 
REVOLUTION    OF    V.^LUES" 

America,  the  righest  and  most  powerlul 
nation  in  the  world,  can  well  lead  the  way 
:n  this  revolution  of  values.  There  is  nothing, 
except  a  traaic  death  wish,  to  prevent  us 
from  reordering  our  priorities,  so  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  will  uike  precedence  over 
the  pLirsuit  of  war  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
us  from  moldm;;  .i  recalcitrant  status  quo 
with  bruised  iiands  until  we  h.ive  fashioned 
it  into  a  brotherhood. 

This  kind  of  positive  revolution  of  values 
is  our  best  defense  against  communism.  War 
is  not  the  answer  Communism  will  never  be 
defe.tted  by  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  or  nu- 
clear weapons.  Let  us  not  join  those  who 
shout  war  and  through  their  misguided  pas- 
sions ur^e  the  United  States  to  relinquish  its 
participation  m  the  United  Nations.  These 
are  days  which  demand  wise  restraint  and 
calm  reasonableness  We  must  not  call  every- 
one a  Communist  or  an  appeaser  who  advo- 
cates the  sealing  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  and  who  recognizes  that  hate  and 
hysteria  are  not  the  final  answers  to  the 
problem  of  those  turbulent  days.  We  must 
not  engage  in  a  negative  anti-communism. 
but  rather  in  a  positive  thrust  for  democracy, 
realizing  that  our  greatest  defense  against 
communism  is  to  take  offensive  action  in 
behalf  of  justice.  We  must  with  positive  ac- 
tion seek  to  remove  those  conditions  of 
poverty,  insecurity  and  injustice  which  are 
the  fertile  soil  :n  which  the  seed  of  commu- 
nism grows  and  develops. 

"THr.      SHIRTLESS     AND      BAREFOOT      PEOPLE      ARE 
RISING    UP    AS    NEVER    BEFORE  ' 

These  are  revolutionary  times.  All  o'er  the 
globe  men  are  revolting  against  old  systems 
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of  exploitation  and  oppression  and  o'.r  of 
tlie  bombs  of  a  frail  world  new  systen-.s  of 
justice  and  equality  are  beinst  born  The 
shirtless  and  barefwit  people  of  the  land  ,ire 
rising  up  as  never  before  "The  people  '.vho 
sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light  '  We 
in  the  West  must  support  these  revolu'ions. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that,  because  of  contfort. 
complacency,  a  morbid  fear  of  conimun..-^m. 
and  our  proneness  to  adjust  to  injustic  '.he 
Western  nations  that  initiated  so  m  ;  ii  ol 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  modern  v.-rrld 
have  now  become  the  arch  anti-revolu-ion- 
arles  This  has  driven  many  to  feel  tha-  laily 
Marxism  has  the  revolutionary  spiri'^  Tltere- 
fore.  communism  is  a  judgment  .igams:  ,jur 
failure  to  make  democracy  real  and  follow 
through  on  the  revolutions  that  we  inr i.tted. 
Our  only  hope  today  lies  in  our  abilrv  to 
recapture  the  revolutionary  spirit  .ind  go 
otit  into  a  sometimes  hostile  world  declaring 
eternal  hostility  to  poverty,  racism,  and  mili- 
tarism. With  tills  powerful  commitmen:  we 
shall  boldly  i-hallenge  the  status  que  and 
unjust  mores  and  thereby  jpeed  the  day 
when  "every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low. 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  .ind 
the  rough  places  plain.  " 

A  genuine  revolution  of  values  meai'.s  ;n 
the  final  analysis  that  our  loyalties  mus'  be- 
come ecumenical  rather  than  sectional  Ev- 
er^-  nation  mtlst  now  develoj)  an  overriding 
loyalty  to  mankind  as  a  whole  In  order  to 
preserve  the  best  in  their  individual  sccieties. 

■  LOVE  IS  SOMEHOW  THE  KEY  THAT  UNLOCKS  THE 
DOOR    TO    ULTIMATE    REALITY" 

This  call  for  a  worldwide  fellowship  that 
lifts  neighborly  concern  beyond  one's  tribe, 
race,  class  and  nation  is  in  reality  a  call  for 
an  all-embracing  and  unconditional  love  for 
all  men.  This  oft-misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted concept  so  readily  dismissed  by  the 
Nietzches  of  the  world  as  a  weak  and  cuwardly 
force — has  now  become  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  survival  of  man.  V/hen  I  speak  of 
love  I  am  not  speaking  of  some  sentimental 
and  weak  response.  I  am  speaking  of  that 
force  which  all  of  the  great  religions  have 
-5ee«i  as  the  supreme  unifying  principle  of 
life.  Love  is  somehow  the  key  that  v.n:ocks 
the  door  which  leads  to  ultimate  reality 
This  Hindu-Moslem-Christian- Jewish-Budd- 
hist belief  about  ultimate  realty  is  beatiti:-ally 
summed  up  in  the  first  epistle  of  Sain-  John. 

"Let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  God 
and  everyone  that  loveth  is  born  of  G')d  and 
knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knowetli 
not  God:  for  G<Jd  is  love.  If  we  love  one  .in- 
other.  God  dwelleth  in  u.s.  and  his  :',ve  is 
perfected  in  us." 

"WE    CAN    NO    LONGER    \EFORD    TO    WORSHIP    THE 
COD    OF    HATE' 

Let  US  hope  that  this  spirit  will  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  worship  the  God  of  Hate  or  bo-w  before 
the  altar  of  retaliation.  The  oceans  of  his- 
tory are  made  turbulent  by  the  ever-rising 
tides  of  hate.  History  is  cluttered  with  the 
wreckage  of  nations  and  individuals  that 
pursued  this  self-defeating  path  of  hate.  As 
Arnold  Toynbee  says:  "Love  is  the  ultimate 
force  that  makes  for  the  saving  choice  of 
life  and  good  against  the  damning  choice  of 
death  and  evil.  Therefore  the  first  hope  in 
our  inventory  must  be  the  hope  that  love  is 
going  to  have  the  last  word." 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  fact  that  'to- 
morrow is  today.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
fierce  urgency  of  now.  In  this  unfolding 
conundrum  of  life  and  history  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  late!  Procrastination  is 
still  the  thief  of  time.  Life  often  leaves  us 
standing  bare,  naked  and  dejected  with  a 
lost  opportunity.  The  "tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men"  does  not  remain  at  the  flood;  it  ebbs.  We 
may  cry  out  desperately  for  time  to  pause  In 
her  passage,  but  time  is  deaf  to  every  plea 
and  rushes  on.  Over  the  bleached  bones  and 
jumbled  residue  of  numerous  civilizations 
are  written  the  pathetic  words:   "Too  late," 
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These  is  an  Invisible  book  of  life  that  falth- 
ftiUy  records  our  vigilance  or  our  neglect. 
"The  moving  finiter  writes,  and  having  writ 
moves  on  .  .  ."  We  .still  have  a  choice  to- 
day Non-violent  co-existence  or  violent  co- 
annihilatlon. 

We  must  move  past  indecision  to  action. 
We  must  find  new  ways  to  speak  lor  peace 
111  Vietnam  and  justice  throughout  'he  de- 
veloping world-  a  world  that  Iwrders  on  our 
doors,  if  we  do  not  act  we  shall  surely  be 
dragged  down  the  long,  dark  and  shametul 
crr.dors  of  time  reserved  :or  tho.se  who 
possess  power  without  compassion,  might 
without  moralny.  and  strength  without 
sieht . 

"SH.U  L   WE   SAY    THE  OUU.S   ARE    TOO   GRE.'ST'^    TKLL 
THEM   THE   STRUGGLE   IS   TOO   HARD?   " 

Nl.w  let  us  oegin.  Now  let  us  rededir:tte 
ourselves  to  the  long  and  bitter -but  beau- 
tilu.-  struggle  for  a  new  world.  This  is  the 
culaig  of  the  .sons  of  God.  and  our  brothers 
wait  eagerly  for  our  response.  Shall  we  sav 
the  .jdds  are  too  great  '  Shall  we  tell  them 
the  struggle  is  too  hard'?  Will  our  message  be 
that  the  forces  of  American  life  militate 
against  their  arrival  as  lull  men.  and  we 
send  our  deepest  regrets'?  Or  will  there  be 
another  message,  of  longing  ol  hope,  ol 
.soliUaritv  with  their  yearnings,  ol  commit- 
ment to" their  cause,  whatever  the  cost','  The 
choice  is  ours,  and  though  we  might  preler 
il  ot.herwiSe  we  must  choose  m  this  crucial 
moir.eni   of  human  history. 


Remaining   Awake  Through   a  Great 
Revoh;tion 

I  need  not  pause  to  say  how  very  delichted 
I  :im  to  be  here  this  morning  to  have 

the  opportunitv  of  standing  in  this  very  great 
and  significant  pulpit  .  and  I  do  want 
to  express  mv  deep  personal  appreciation  to 
Dean  Sayre  and  all  of  the  Cathedral  clergy 
for  ext»nding  the  invitation. 

Ifis  alwavs  a  rich  and  rewarding  experience 
to  ti.ke  a  brief  break  from  our  day  to  day 
demands  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  dignitv  .  .  .  and  discuss  the  issues 
involved  in  that  struggle  with  concerned 
friends  of  good  will  all  over  our  nation.  And 
certainlv  it  is  always  a  deep  and  meaningful 
experience  to  be  in" a  worship  service.  And  so 
for    many    reasons.    I'm    h.ippy    to    be    here 

todav.  ,  .   . 

I  would  like  to  use  as  a  su'oject  irom  which 
to  preach  this  morning:  "Remaining  awake 
through  a  great  revolution'.  The  text  for  the 
morning  is  lound  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
T'nere  are  two  passages  there,  that  I  would 
like  TO  quote,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  that 
ijook— "Behold  I  make  all  things  new.  lormer 
things  are  passed  away". 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  have  read  that 
arresting  little  story  from  the  pen  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  entitled  "Rip  Van  Winkle". 
The  one  thing  that  we  usually  remember 
about  the  story  is  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  slept 
20  vears.  But  there  is  another  point  in  that 
little  story  that  is  almost  completely  over- 
looked. It"  was  the  sign  in  the  end,  irom 
which  Rip  went  up  in  the  mountain  lor  his 
long  sleep. 

When  Rip  Van  Winkle  went  up  into  the 
mountain,  the  sign  had  a  picture  of  King 
George  III  of  England.  When  he  came  down 
2ri  vears  later  the  sign  had  a  picture  ol  George 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  Rip  Van  Winkle  looked  up  .a 
the  picture  of  George  Washington,  and  look- 
ing at  the  picture  he  was  amazed  he  was 
completelv  lost— he  knew  not  who  he  was. 
And  this  reveals  to  us  that  the  most  striking 
thing  about  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is 
not  :nerelv  that  Rip  slept  2U  years,  but  that 
he  .-iept  through  a  revolution.  While  he  was 
peaceluUv  snoring  up  in  the  mountain  a 
revolution  was  taking  place  that  at  points 
\^-ould  change  the  course  of  history — and  Rip 
knew  nothing  about  It:  he  was  asleep.  Yes. 
he  slept  through  a  revolution.  And  one  of  the 
great  liabilities  of  life  is  that  all  too  many 
people  find   themselves  living  amid  a   great 


period  of  .social  change  and  yet   they  fail   to 
develop   ihe   new  atlltudes.  the   new  mental 
respon.ses— that   the  new  situation  demands. 
Thev  end  up  sleeping  'hrough  a  revolution 
riu-re    can    be    no   gainsaying    of   the   Met 
that  a  great  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
world  todav.  In  a  sen.se  it  is  .i  inple  revolu- 
tion: that  is  a  technological  revolution,  wlih 
the  impact  of  auiomatum  and  cybernation; 
then  there  is  a  rev.ilution  m  weaponry,  with 
the  emergence  of  atomic  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons   of    warfare.    Tlu-n    there    is    .i    human 
rights   revoluiion.    with    the   ireedom   explo- 
sion that  is  taking  place  all  over  the  world. 
Yes.   we  do  live   in   ,i   period   where  changes 
are  taking  jjlace  and  there  1;;  still  the  voice 
crviiig    through    the    vista    of    lime    .■saving, 
"Behold,  I  make  .ill  things  new   former  things 
are  passed  awav  ". 

Now  whenever  .invthing  new  comes  intu 
history  it  brings  with  it  new  challenges  .  . 
and  new  opportunities. 

And  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges that  we  face  today  as  a  result  of  this 
triple  revolution,  that  Is  taking  place  m  ;he 
world  today. 

First,  we  are  challenged  to  develop  a  world 
perspective.  No  individual  can  live  alone, 
no  nation  can  live  alone,  and  .myone  who 
feels  that  he  can  live  alone  is  sleeping 
ihroUL'h  .1  revolution  The  world  in  which 
we  live  IS  geographically  one.  Tlie  challenge 
that  we  face  loday  is  to  make  it  one  in  terms 
of  brotherhood. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  geographical  one- 
ness of  this  age  has  come  into  being  to  .i 
large  extent  through  modern  man's  scientific 
ingenuity.  Modern  man  through  his  s^-ien- 
tific  genius  has  been  able  to  dwar!  distance 
and  place  time  in  chains.  And  our  jet  planes 
have  compressed  into  minutes  distances  that 
once  took  weeks  and  even  months.  All  "l 
this  tells  us  that  our  world  is  ;i  neighbor- 
hood. 

riirough  our  .scientific  .md  technoloKic:u 
genius,  we  have  made  ol  this  world  a  neigh- 
borhood and  yet  ...  we  have  not  had  the 
ethical  commitment  to  make  of  it  a  br^ither- 
ho(xl.  But  .somehow,  .md  in  some  way.  we 
have  got  to  do  ihis.  We  must  i  11  learn  U) 
live  together  as  brothers.  Or  we  will  .ill  perish 
together  as  fools.  We  are  tied  together  in  the 
single  garment  of  destiny,  caught  in  :m  in- 
e.scapable  network  o!  mutuality.  And  what- 
ever affects  one  directly  arteci:s  ill  indirectly 
For  some  strange  reason  I  can  never  be  wh.it 
I  ought  to  be  until  you  are  what  you  ought 
to  be.  And  you  can  never  be  what  you  ought 
to  be  until  I  am  what  I  ought  to  be.  This  is 
the  way  God's  universe  is  made;  thlj  i?,  the 
wav  it  is  structured. 

John  Donne  c;iu:tht  it  ycar.s  ago  and  [ilaced 
it  in  traphic  terms — "No  man  is  an  island 
entire  of  itself.  Every  man  is  a#«ece  of  the 
continent— a  part  of  the  main"  .And  he 
goes  on  toward  the  end  to  .say.  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  mvol-.-ed 
in  mankind.  Thereiore  never  send  to  .kikiw 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls:  it  tolls  for  thee". 
We  must  see  this,  believe  this,  and  live  by 
It  .  .  .  If  we  are  to  remain  awake  throuch 
■  t  great  revolution. 

.Secondly,  we  are  challenged  to  eradicate 
the  last  vestiges  ol  racial  injustice  irom  nur 
nation.  I  must  say  this  morning  that  racial 
injustice  is  still  the  black  man'.=  ourden  :aui 
the  white  man's  shame. 

It  is  an  unhappy  truth  that  racism  is  ;i 
way  of  life  for  the  vast  majority  of  white 
.Americans,  spcken  and  unspoken,  acknowl- 
edged and  denied,  subtle  and  sometimes  not 
.so "subtle— The  disease  of  racism  permeates 
and  ixjisons  a  whole  body  iioiitic.  And  I  cm 
see  nothing  m.ire  urgent  than  for  America 
to  work  passionately  and  unrelentingly— to 
get  riu  Ol  the  disease  of  racism. 

Something  positive  must  be  done,  every- 
one must  share  in  the  guilt  as  individuals 
and  as  institutions.  The  government  must 
certainly  share  the  guilt,  individuals  must 
.sh:ire  the  guilt,  even  the  church  must  share 
the  guilt. 

Wf-  must  face  the  .sad  fact  that  at   n:(K) 


on  Sunday  morning  when  we  siand  to  sing. 
■In  Christ  there  is  no  E.isl  or  West",  we 
stand  in  the  most  segregated  hour  o! 
.America. 

The  hour  has  come  for  evprybody.  for  ai. 
msiiiutions  of  the  public  sector  and  the 
private  sector  to  work  to  -et  rid  of  racism. 
And  now  If  we  are  to  do  it  we  must  honestly 
admit  certain  things  .md  get  rid  of  certain 
mxlhs  that  have  constantly  been  di.ssemi- 
nated  all  over  our  nation. 

One  IS  the  mvth  of  time  It  is  the  notion 
that  only  time  can  .solve  ihe  problem  oi 
racial  injustice.  And  there  are  th<ise  who 
often  sincerely  sav  to  the  Negro  and  his 
illle<:  in  the  white  community.  "Why  don  t 
you  ..low  up"  Sloi)  pushing  ilungs  so  i.isl. 
"Onlv  time  can  .solve  the  iir.blem  And  il  you 
will"  just  be  nice  and  patient  and  continue 
to  prav.  in  a  hundretl  or  two  hundred  years 
the  problem   Will  work  il-self  out. 

I'iiere  is  .m  .iiiswer  to  ihai  myth.  It  is  that 
time  IS  neuir.d.  It  can  be  used  .'iiher  con- 
siructivelv  or  destructively  And  I  am  sorry 
to  sf  this  morning  that  I  am  .ib.solutely 
conviiiced  that  the  lorces  of  ill  will  in  our 
naiioii  the  extreme  rightists  ol  our  nation— 
the  people  on  ihe  wrong  .side -have  u.sed 
lime  much  more  elfectively  than  ;he  :or.-e.s 
of  go:idwi!l.  -And  n  mav  well  be  that  we  will 
have  lo  repent  in  Hus  generation  Noi  merely 
for  the  vitriolic  words  and  tlie  violent  .ictions 
ol  tlie  bad  people,  init  lor  the  .ippalling  .si- 
lence and  indilference  ol  the  good  jieople  who 
.si;   .iroiind  .md  s.tv.  "W:ut  on  time" 

Somewhere  we  must  come  to  see  tli.it  hu- 
man progress  never  rolls  in  on  the  wlieels  oi 
inevitabilitv  It  comes  'iirough  the  tireless 
elloris  . Old  the  persistent  work  of  dedic:ited 
individuals  who  .ire  willing  to  be  c(,.worker.=i 
Willi  God.  And  without  this  hard  work,  time 
itsell  becomes  ,in  ally  ol  the  pnmitive  lorce.s 
of  social  stagnation  So  we  must  help  time 
.Old  realize  that  ihe  time  is  .ilways  npe  to  do 

'  Now  there  is  mother  myth  that  still  gets 
iround-  It  is  .i  kind  ol  over  reliance  on  the 
boot-strap  philosophy  There  .ire  thiKse  who 
still  leel  that  il  the  Negro  is  to  rise  out  •). 
i)overtv.  11  the  Negro  is  to  rise  out  of  slum 
ronditions.  ii  he  is  to  rise  .jut  ol  dlscnmina- 
Tiim  .uid  segregation,  he  must  do  it  a.lby 
himself.  And  .so  they  ,ay  the  Negro  must  illt 
himself  bv  his  own  ljoot-str,ips. 

They  never  stop  to  realize  that  no  .jther 
ethnic  group  has  tieen  .i  slave  on  .Unerscan 
soil.  The  neople  who  say  this  never  slop  to 
re-ilize  that  the  nation  made  the  black  man's 
color  .1  stigma;  but  oevond  this  they  never 
stop  to  realize  the  debt  that  ihey  owe  .i 
people  who  were  kept  in  slavery  244  years 

In  1863  the  Negro  wa^  told  that  he  w.is 
tree  .is  a  result  oi  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation nemg  signed  by  Aoranam  Lincoln 
But  he  w.is  not  given  .my  land  'o  maKe  thai 
'reedom  meaiiingiul  It  Wiis  .something  like 
keeping  ,1  person  in  prison  tor  a  numiier  .)i 
veirs  and  suddenly  discovering  that  that 
person  is  not  .tuiltv  of  the  crime  :or  whici. 
iie  w,.s  convicted  And  vou  just  go  up  to  him 
uul  s  >v.  "Now  vou  are  tree"",  but  you  don  t 
■-'ive  hiin  any  bus  tare  to  get  to  town  You 
don  ;  give  him  any  money  to  get  >ome  clothes 
to  put  on  ins  baciv  or  to  get  on  his  :eet  .igam 
in  lile 

Evcv  '  ourt  <A  junsprucicnce  would  rise  up 
.igamst  this,  and  yet  this  is  the  very  tiling 
'hat  our  nation  did  to  the  black  man  It 
.siinplv  .Slid,  "You're  tree'",  and  it  left  him 
therepenmlcss.  illiterate,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  'And  the  ironv  of  it  all  is  that  ,it  the 
stme  time  the  n..tion  lailed  to  do  .mything 
•or  the  black  tnan— through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress It  w.is  giving  aw:.y  millions  ol  acres  -.5 
"md  in  the  west  .md  the  mid-west- whicii 
meant  that  it  was  •.villing  to  undergird  it^ 
whit«'  peasants  trom  E-arope  with  .m  ec 
iiomic  iloor. 

But  not  only  did  it  give  the  land,  it  btult 
laud-grant  colleges  to  teach  them  how  to 
larm.  Not  onlv  that,  it  provided  county 
•igents  to  'urther  their  expertise  m  l.irming: 
not  only  thai,  as  the  years  unfolded  it  pro- 
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vlded  low  interest  rates  so  that  they  could 
mechanize  their  farms.  And  to  this  day  thou- 
sands of  these  very  persons  :ire  receiving 
millions  of  dollars  in  feder:\l  subsidies  every 
year  not  to  farm.  And  these  are  so  often  the 
very  people  who  tell  Negroes  that  they  must 
lift  themselves  bv  their  own  boot-straps.  It's 
all  right  to  tell  a  man  to  lift  himself  by  his 
own  boot-straps,  but  It  is  a  cruel  Jest  to  say 
to  a  bootless  man  that  he  ought  to  lift  him- 
self bv  his  own  boot-straps. 

We  must  come  to  see  that  the  roots  of 
racism  are  verv  deep  In  our  count rv.  and 
there  must  be  something  positive  and  mas- 
sive In  order  to  get  rid  of  all  the  pffect^s  of 
racism  and  the  tragedies  of  racial  lnju.stlce. 
There  Is  another  thing  closely  related  to 
racism  that  I  would  like  to  mention  xs  an- 
other challenge.  We  are  challenged  to  rid 
our  nation  and  the  world  of  poverty.  Like  a 
monstrous  octopus,  poverty  spreads  Its  nag- 
ging, prehensile  tentacles  into  hamlets  and 
villages  all  over  our  world.  Thev  are  Ill- 
housed,  thev  are  Ill-nourished,  they  are  shab- 
bllv  clad-  l'  h:.ve  seen  it  tn  I.atln  America: 
I  have  seen  it  in  Africa:  I  have  seen  this 
poverty  In  Asia 

I  remember  some  year?  ago  Mrs.  King  and  I 
journeyed  to  that  great  country  known  ;vs 
India.  And,  I  never  will  forget  the  experi- 
ence: It  was  .a  marvelous  experience  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  great  leaders  of  India:  to 
meet  and  talk  with  and  speak  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  all  over  that  vast 
countn*.  These  experiences  will  remain  dear 
to  me  as  long  as  the  cords  of  memory  shall 
let  them. 

But  I  sav  to  you  this  morning,  mv  friends, 
there  were  those  depressing  moments — how 
can  one  avoid  being  depressed?— when  he 
sees  with  his  own  eves  evidences  of  millions 
of  people  going  to  bed  hunsrry  at  night. 
How  can  one  avoid  being  depressed  when  he 
sees  with  his  own  eyes  God's  children  sleep- 
ing on  the  sidewalks  at  night. 

In  Bombav  more  than  a  million  people 
sleep  on  the  sidewalks  everv  night  In  Cil- 
cutta  more  than  GOn.OOfl  sleep  on  the  side- 
walks every  nicht.  Thev  have  no  beds  to 
sleep  in;  thev  have  no  houses  to  go  in  How 
can  one  avoid  being  depressed  when  he  dis- 
covers that  out  of  India's  population  of  m'.>re 
than  500.000.000  people — some  480.000  000 
make  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  ?90  00. 
And  most  of  th'm  have  never  seen  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist. 

As  I  noticed  these  things,  something  with- 
in me  cried  out.  "Can  we  in  .America  stand 
idly  by  and  not  be  concerned?".  And  an  an- 
swer came — "Oh.  no!".  Because  the  destiriy 
of  the  United  States  is  tied  up  with  the  des- 
tiny of  India  and  every  other  nation.  And  I 
started  thinking  of  the  fact  that  we  .spend 
in  America  millions  of  dollars  a  day  to  store 
surplus  food,  and  I  said  to  mvself,  "I  know 
where  we  can  store  that  food  free  of  charge — 
in  the  wrinkled  stomachs  of  millions  of  God's 
children  all  over  the  world  who  go  to  bed 
hungry  at  night".  Maybe  we  spend  far  too 
much  of  our  national  budget  establishing 
military  bases  around  the  world  rather  than 
bases  of  genuine  concern  and  understanding. 
Not  only  do  we  see  poverty  abroad.  I  would 
remind  vom  that  in  "ur  own  nation  there  are 
about  40.000.000  people  who  are  poverty- 
stricken.  I  have  seen  them  here  and  there.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  ghettos  of  the  north: 
I  have  seen  them  In  the  rtiral  areas  of  the 
south:  I  have  seen  them  in  Appalachla.  I 
have  lust  been  in  the  process  of  touring 
manv  areas  of  our  coimtrv  and  I  must  confess 
that  in  some  situations  I  have  literally  found 
mvself  crying. 

I  was  in  Marks.  Mississippi,  the  other  day. 
which  is  in  Whitman  County,  the  poorest 
countv  in  the  United  States.  I  tell  you  I  saw- 
hundreds  of  little  black  boys  and  black  girls 
walking  the  streets  with  no  shoes  to  vear.  I 
saw  their  mothers  and  their  fathers  trying 
to  carrv  on  a  little  head-start  program,  but 
they  had  no  money.  The  federal  government 
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hadn't  ftmded  them  but  they  were  trying  to 
carry  on  Tliev  raised  a  little  money  here  and 
there-  trvlng'to  get  a  Httle  food  to  teed  the 
children:'  trying  to  teach  them  .i  little  some- 
thing. 

And  I  saw  mothers  and  fathers  who  said  to 
ine  not  onlv  were  they  unemployed,  they 
diilu't  get  ahv  kind  "f  income— no  old  age 
pen.slon,  no  welfare  check,  nor  anything.  I 
<aid  "Hov/  do  vou  live'"  And  they  say,  '■Well. 
we  go  ..round— go  around  to  the  neighbors 
and  .isk  them  for  a  little  something.  When 
the  berry  season  comes,  we  pick  berries: 
when  the  rabbit  se:ifon  comes,  wo  hunt  and 
catch  a  few  rabbits,  and  that's  about  It." 

And  I  was  in  Newark  ,iiui  Harlem  just  this 
week.  And  I  walked  into  tlie  homes  of  wel- 
lure  mothers:   I  saw  them  in  conditions— no, 
not    with    wall-to-wall    cajpet,   l)ut    wall-lo- 
wall   ri'.ts  and  roaclic---.  I  .-tend  in  an  apart- 
ment  and   this   welfare   mother   said    to   me 
■The  Landlord  will  not  repair  this  place.  I've 
lieen  here  two  vears  .ind  h^  hasnt  made  a  sin- 
gle rep,.ir,"  she  pointed  out   the  walls  v.-ith 
"ill  of  the  ceiling  falling  through.  .She  showed 
me   the   holes   where   the   rats  came   in.   She 
said  night  after  night  we  have  to  stay  awake 
to  keep  tlie  rats  and  the  roaches  from  getting 
to  the  children.  I  said.  "H'^w  much  do  you 
pay  lor  this   ipartmerf"  She  said.  '•.?!25.00." 
I  looked  .aid   I  thought  .md  said  to  myself. 
•'It  isn't  worth  .^60.00'  Poor  people  are  forced 
to  pay  more  lor  less.  Living  m  ccndltions  day 
in  and  itav  out  where  the  whole  area  is  con- 
stautlv  drained  without  being  replenished.  It 
becomes  ,.  kind  of  domestic  colony.  And  the 
tragedy   is  .-o  otton  -these  40.000.000  people 
are^'lnvislble  because  America  is  so  affluent, 
so   rich:    beciuse   our   expressways   carry    us 
away  from  the  ghetto,  we  don't  see  the  poor. 
Jesus  told  a  parable  one  day,  and  He  re- 
minded tis  that  a  man  went  to  hell  because 
he  didn't  .see  the  poor.  His  name  was  Dives. 
He  was  .t  rich  man.  .And  there  was  :■.  man  by 
the  name  ol   Lazarus  who  was  a  poor  man. 
l)ui  not  onlv  was  he  poor,  he  was  sick.  Sores 
were  all  over  his  l)ody,  and  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  cculd  hardly  move.  But  he  managed 
to  get  to  the  gate  of  Dives  overv  day,  want- 
ing lust  to  ii.ave  the  crumbs  that  would  fall 
iroin  his  table.  And  Dives  did  nothing  about 
!t.  .And  tl'.e  p.irable  ends  saving.  "Dives  went 
to  hell,  .md  there  were  a  lixed  gulf  now  be- 
tween Laz.irus  and  Dives. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  parable  that  said 
Dives  went  to  hell  l)ecause  he  was  rich.  Jesus 
never  m.ade  a  universal  Indictment  against 
all  wealth.  It  is  true  that  one  day  a  rich 
voung  ruler  came  to  Him,  and  He  advised 
him  to  sell  all,  but  in  that  Instance  Jesus 
was  prescribing  individual  surgery  and  not 
setting  forth  a  universal  diagnosis,  .'ind  if 
vou  will  look  at  that  parable  with  all  of  its 
svmboUsm.  you  will  remember  that  a  con- 
versation took  place  between  heaven  and 
hell  and  on  the  other  end  of  that  long- 
distance call  between  heaven  and  hell  was 
Abraham  in  heaven  talking  to  Dives  in  hell. 
Now  Abraham  was  a  very  rich  man.  If  you 
go  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  you  see  that 
iie  was  the  richest  man  of  his  day,  so  it  was 
not  a  rich  man  in  hell  talking  with  a  poor 
man  in  heaven,  it  was  a  little  millionaire  In 
hell  talking  with  a  multl-mllllonalre  In 
heaven.  Dives  didn't  go  to  hell  because  he  was 
rich:  Dives  didn't  realize  that  his  wealth 
was  his  opportunitv.  It  was  his  opportunity 
to  bridge  the  gtilf  that  separated  him  from 
his  brother.  Lazarus  Dives  went  to  hell  be- 
cause he  was  passed  by  Lazarus  every  day  and 
he  never  really  saw  him.  He  went  to  hell  be- 
cause he  allowed  his  brother  to  become  In- 
visible Dives  went  to  hell  because  he  maxl- 
ml7ed  the  minimtim  and  minimized  the 
maximtim  Indeed.  Dives  went  to  hell  because 
he  sought  to  be  a  conscientious  objector  In 
the  war  against  poverty. 

.\nd  this  can  happen  to  America,  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world— and  nothing's 
wrong  with  that— this  is  .America's  oppor- 
tunity to  help  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
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haves  and  the  have-nots  The  que.stlon  Is 
whether  America  will  do  It  There  Is  nothing 
new  about  poverty.  What  Is  new  Is  that  we 
now  have  the  techniques  and  the  resources 
to  get  rid  of  poverty.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  we  have  the  will 

In  a  few  weeks  some  '>f  us  are  coming 
to  Washington  to  see  if  the  v^ill  Is  still  alive 
or  if  It  Is  alive  in  this  nation.  We  are  coming 
to  Washington  in  a  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
Yes  we  are  going  to  brine  the  tired,  the  poor, 
ihp  huddled  ma.sses.  We  are  golne  to  bring 
those  who  have  known  long  years  of  hurt 
and  neglect.  We  are  going  to  bring  those  who 
>>ave  come  to  feel  that  life  is  a  long  and  des- 
olate corridor  wKh  no  exit  slens  We  are 
soing  to  bring  children  and  adults  and  old 
[)eop:e:  people  who  have  never  seen  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist  in  their  11  ^es 

We  are  not  coming  to  engage  in  any  his- 
trionic gesture  We  are  not  coming  to  tear 
up  Washington  We  are  con-.ins  to  demand 
that  the  government  addr<>ss  itself  to  the 
problem  of  povertv.  We  read  one  dav— We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-fvldent.  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  thev  -are  en- 
dowed bv  their  creator  with  rertain  inallen- 
ablo  rights.  That  :-.mone  ihpse  iire  Life.  Lib- 
erty and  the  Pursuit  of  Happlncrs.  But  if  a 
man  doesn't  have  a  Job  or  r.n  income,  he 
has  neither  life  nor  libertv  nrr  the  possl- 
biiltv  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  He  raerelv 
exists. 

We  are  coming  to  ,.sk  America  to  be  true 
to  the  huge  promissory  note  that  it  signed 
ypars  ago.  And  we  are  coming  to  engage  in 
dramatic  non-violent  action,  to  call  attention 
to  the  gulf  between  promi.se  and  fulfillment; 
to  make  the  invisible  visible. 

Why  do  we  do  It  this  way?  We  do  it  this 
wav  because  it  Is  our  experience  that  the 
nation  doesn't  move  around  questions  of 
genuine  equality  for  the  poor  and  for  black 
peoDle  until  it  is  confronted  massively,  dra- 
maflcallv  in  terms  of  direct  action. 

Great 'documents  are  here  to  tell  us  ,=ome- 
thlng  should  be  done.  We  met  here  some 
years  ago  in  the  White  House  conference  on 
Civl!  Rights,  and  we  came  out  with  the  .same 
recommendations  that  we  will  be  demand- 
ing In  our  campaign  here,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.  Tlie  President's  commission  on 
technologv,  automation  and  economic  prog- 
ress recornmended  these  things  some  tim.e 
ago.  Nothing  has  been  done.  Even  the  urban 
coalition  of  mayors  of  most  of  the  cities  of 
our  country  and  the  leading  businessmen 
have  said  these  things  should  be  done.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done.  Tlie  Kerner  Commission 
came  out  with  Its  report  Just  a  few  days  ago 
and  then  made  specific  recommendations. 
Nothing  has  been  done. 

And  I  submit  that  nothing  will  be  done 
until  people  of  goodwill  put  their  bodies  and 
their  souls  in  motion.  And  it  will  Ije  the 
kind  of  soul  force  brought  Into  bclnc  as  a 
result  of  thi.-;  confrontation  that  I  believe 
will  make  thp  dltTerencc  Yes.  IT  will  be  a 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign.  This  is  the  question 
■  facing  America.  Ultimately  a  great  nation  '.s 
a  compassionate  nation.  America  has  not  met 
Its  obligations  and  Its  responsibilities  to  the 

poor. 

One  day  we  will  have  to  stand  bet  ore  the 
God  of  history  and  we  will  talk  in  terms  of 
things  we've  done.  Yes,  we  will  be  able  to 
say  we  built  gargantuan  bridges  to  span  the 
seas,  we  built  gigantic  buildings  to  kiss  the 
skies.  Yes.  we  made  our  submarines  to  pen- 
etrate oceanic  depths.  We  brought  into  being 
many  other  things  with  our  scientific  and 
technological  power. 

It  seems  that  I  can  hear  the  God  of  his- 
tory saying,  "That  was  not  enough!  But  I 
I  was  hungry  and  ye  fed  me  not.  I  was  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  not.  I  was  devoid  of  a 
decent  sanitary  house  to  live  in,  and  ye  pro- 
vided no  shelter  for  me.  And  consequently, 
you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  greatness, 
if  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  do  It  unto  me".  That's  the  question 
facing  America  today. 
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I  want  to  sav  one  other  challenge  that  we 
face  is  simply  that  we  must  lind  an  alterna- 
tive to  war  and  bloodshed.  Anyone  who  feel.s 
and  there  are  sull  a  lot  of  people  who  leel 
that  wav.  that  war  can  solve  the  social  prob- 
lems facing  mankind  is  sleeping  through  a 
revolution,'  President  Kennedy  said  on  one 
occasion.  "Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war 
or  war  will  put  an  rnd  to  mankind.  The 
world  must  hear  this  I  pray  God  that  Amer- 
ica will  hear  this  before  It  Is  too  late  be- 
cause today  we're  hghting  a  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
unjust  wars  that  has  ever  been  fought  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Our  invol'.emcnt 
in  the  war  m  Viet  Nam  iias  lorn  up  the  Ge- 
neva Accord.  It  has  strengthened  the  miU- 
tirv-industrlai  complex;  it  has  strengthened 
the  forces  of  reaction  in  our  nation:  it  has 
put  us  against  the  self-determination  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
put  u^  in  the  position  of  protecting  a  cor- 
rupt regime  that  Is  stacked  against  the  poor. 
It  has  plaved  havoc  with  our  domestic 
destinies.  This  dav  we  are  spending  $500,000 
to  kill  every  Viet  Cong  .soldler-every  tmie 
we  kill  one'  we  spend  about  $500,000  while 
we  spend  onlv  $53.00  a  year  for  every  person 
characteri-.-ed'  as  poverty-.-^iricken  in  the  .so- 
called  Povertv  Protrain:  which  i.s  not  even 
a  ffoixi  skirmish  ;igalnst  poverty. 

Not  onlv  that.  It  has  put  us  in  a  position 
of  appearing  to  the  world  as  an  arrogant 
nation  And  here  we  are  10.000  miles  away 
from  home  fighting  for  the  so-called  free- 
dom ui  the  Vietnamese  people  when  we  have 
rot  even  put  our  own  house  In  order.  And  we 
force  young  black  men  and  young  white  men 
to  fight  and  kill  in  brutal  solidarity.  Yet 
when  thev  come  back  home  they  can't  hardly 
live  on  the  s.ame  block  toeether. 

The  Judgment  of  God  Is  upon  us  today, 
and  we  could  go  right  down  the  line  and  sec 
that  .something  must  be  lione  .  and  some- 
•hlng  must  be  done  quickly  We  have  alien- 
ated "ourselves  from  other  nations  so  we  end 
up  morallv  and  politically  Isolated  in  the 
world  There  is  not  a  single  major  ally  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  would 
dare  send  a  troop  to  Viet  Nam  and  so  tJie 
onlv  friends  that  we  have  now  are  a  few 
client-nations  like  Taiwan,  Thailand,  South 
Korea  and  a  few  others. 

This  Is  where  we  are.  Mankind  must  put 
an  end  to  war  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  man- 
kind and  the  best  way  to  start  Is  to  put  an 
end  to  war  In  Viet  Nam  because  if  it  con- 
tinues we  will  inevitably  come  to  the  point 
of  confronting  China  which  could  lead  the 
whole  world  to  nuclear  annihilation. 

It  is  no  longer  a  choice,  my  friends,  be- 
tween violence  and  non-violence.  It  Is  either 
non-violence  or  non-existence,  and  the  alter- 
native to  disarmament,  the  alternative  to  a 
greater  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  the 
alternative  to  strengthing  the  United  Na- 
tions and  thereby  disarming  the  whole  world 
may  well  be  a  civilization  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  annihilation,  and  our  earthly  habitat 
would  be  transformed  into  an  Inferno  that 
even  the  mind  of  Dante  could  not  imagine. 
This  is  why  I  felt  the  need  of  raising  my 
voice  against'that  war  and  working  wherever 
I  c^n  *o  arcu.se  the  conscience  of  our  nation 
on  it.  I  remember  so  well  when  I  first  took 
a  stand  against  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  the 
critics  took  me  on  and  they  had  their  say 
in  the  most  negative  and  sometimes  most 
vicious  way. 

One  day  a  newsman  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Dr.  King,  don't  you  think  you're  going  to 
have  to  stop,  now,  opposing  the  war  and 
move  more  In  line  with  the  administration's 
policy?  As  I  understand  it.  It  has  hurt  the 
budget  of  vour  organization  and  people  who 
once  respected  vou,  have  lost  respect  for  you. 
Don't  vou  feci  that  vou've  really  got  to 
chance' vour  position''"  I  looked  at  him  and 
I  had  to  say.  "Sir.  I'm  sorry  you  don't  know 
me.    I'm    not    a   consensus   leader,    I    do   not 


determine  what  Is  right  and  wrong  by  look- 
ing at  the  budget  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  I've  not  taken  a  .sort 
of  Gallup  poll  of  the  majority  opini.m. 
Ultimately  a  genuine  leader  is  not  a  .searciier 
lor  consensus,  but  .>  moulder  '.f  conscn.-^us." 
on  some  positions,  cowardice  .isks  the 
question,  is  it  expedient'  -And  then  ixpcdi- 
ence  comes  along  and  asks  the  question  is 
it.  polll-.C'  , 

Vanitv  asks  the  question  -  is  It  popular. 
Conscience  asks  the  question— Is  it  right? 
Tl-.ere  lomcs  a  lime  vviien  one  must  take 
'he  position  that  It  Is  neither  safe  nor  politic 
ror  popular  but  ho  must  do  it  because  con- 
science telLs  him  it  is  riuht  I  believe  today 
mat  there  Is  a  need  for  all  people  ol  good- 
will to  come  with  a  miussive  act  of  conscience 
and  say  in  the  words  of  the  old  Negro 
spiritual.  "We  ain't  goln'  study  war  no  more". 
This  is  the  cliallonge  facing  modern  man. 

Let  me  close  bv  saying  that  we  have  dlf- 
ncult  days  ahead"  in  the  struggle  lor  Justice 
and  peace.  l)Ut  I  will  not  yield  to  a  politic 
(,f  despair.  I'm  going  to  maintain  hope  as 
we  come  to  Washington  In  this  campaign. 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  us.  This 
time  we  will  reallv  confront  a  Goliath.  God 
u'rant  that  we  will  bo  that  David  of  truth 
set  out  acainst  the  Goliath  of  Injustice,  the 
Goliath  of  ;.f'flect  the  Goliath  ol  refusing  to 
ocal  with  the  problems,  and  go  on  with  the 
determination  to  make  America  the  truly 
L'reat  America  that  It  i.^  called  to  be. 

I  say  to  you  that  our  L-oal  is  freedom.  ..nd 
I  believe  we  are  colng  to  u.'-t  there  because 
however  muOi  she  strays  awi.v  from  it.  the 
goal  ot  America  is  treedom.  Abused  and 
-corned  ihouith  we  mav  be  as  a  people,  ■  ur 
destiny  is  'icd  up  in  t!ie  destinv  of  America 

Before  the  Pilgrim  l.Uhcrs  !,inded  at  PIv- 
•nouth  we  were  here.  Before  Jetlcrson  etclied 
;..cross  the  pages  ot  history,  the  inaic^;- 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  vvere  here.  Before  tiie  lieautuui  words  <  f 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  v.'ere  v.Tlttcn.  -ve 
were   here 

For  more  than  two  centuries  our  lorebrar- 
ors  labored  here  without  wages  They  maae 
cotton  king,  and  thev  built  the  homes  .f 
their  masters  in  the  midst  ot  the  most  liu- 
miliating  and  oppressive  conditions.  And  yet 
out  .'f  :r  bottomle'-s  vitality  they  continued 
to  -row  and  develop.  If  the  incxt^re-salol" 
cr'-ehtics  <.f  slavery  couldn't  stop  us,  the 
opposition  that  we  now  face  will  surely  tail. 
We're  going  to  win  our  freedom  because 
both  the  sacred  her!t.\pe  of  our  nation  and 
the  ei^rnal  will  of  'he  almightv  God  arc 
tmbodled  m  our  echoing  demands  .'Vnd  -o. 
iiowever  dark  it  is.  however  deep  the  ancry 
feelings  arc,  and  hov.-ever  \iolent  .•xplofions 
are.  I  can  still  sing  'We  Shall  Overcome" 

We  shall  overcome  beciuse  the  arc  ■  1  a 
moral  universe  is  long,  but  It  ijends  toward 
,j,5^i,p  y;„  >:h;ill  overccnie  because  Carlvie 
•j,  ri^ht— no  lie  can  live  forever.  We  shall 
ovrrcome  because  William  Cullant  Brvant  is 
r.-,ht— truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
•igam  We  .'hall  overcome  because  James 
Russen  Lowell  is  right— as  we  were  smg- 
i-.e  earlier  -odav.  Truth  forever  en  the  .■cal- 
fo'd  v.-rong  forever  on  the  throne,  yet  that 
sc-^Hold  swavs  the  future,  and  behind  the 
demon  known,  stands  a  God  within  the 
shadow,  keeping  watch  above  l.is  own 

Wi'h  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  hew  cut 
,f  -he  mountain  cf  despair  the  stone  ol 
hope  With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  trans- 
form the  •  mcling  discords  of  our  nation  into 
a  beautiful  symphony  of  brotherhood. 

Thank  God  for  John,  wiio  centuries  ago 
out  on  a  lonelv.  obscure  island  called  Patmcs 
cpught  v'slon  o!  a  new  Jerusalem  descenaing 
out  of' heaven  from  God.  who  heard  a  voice 
saving.  "Behold.  I  make  all  things  new- 
former  things  are  passed  away" 

God  grant  that  we  will  be  partlcipant.s  in 
this  newness  and  this  magnificent  develop- 
ment   If   we   will   but   do  it,   we   will   bring 


thout  a  new  dav  of  Justice  and  brotherhood 
md  peace  And  that  day  the  morning  stars 
will  sing  together  and  the  sons  of  God  will 
shout  for  Joy.  God  bless  you. 


Today's   Airport:    An   Investment  in  the 
Future 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

(iF    JLORIDA 
IN  THE  I!Or.-E  OF  HICPRE.-'ENTATIVES 

Tuci^dav.  Ajml  9.  1968 
Mi-  F.^SCEIJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
of  the  new  airport  facilities  liecded  to 
meet  an  enoi-mmi.sly  exiiandinn  air  travel 
is  impressive.  Commenting  on  a  speech 
bv  Stuart  Tipton,  president  ui  the  Air 
T'  ans'iovt  .A.s.socintio;-!,  the  Miami  Herald 
said  on  March  31  in  an  editorial  titled 
"Big  Busine.s.s  m  the  Sky."  "ti-incs  look 
even  busier  in  the  years  ahead.  .Mrlinc 
passencer  traffic  is  exnectnd  lo  iviple  by 

1975" 

This    inean.'^.    about    330    minioii    pas- 

.sentiers  in  that  year. 

To  meet  this  .surge  of  traffic,  the  mr- 
lires  have  embarked  on  a  maior  re- 
eouipmcnt  procram  with  more  than  740 
million  ai'cralt  valued  at  almost  S7  bil- 
lion on  order  for  delivery  between  r.o%v 
and  1972. 

However,  air  tran.sportation  cannot 
rxpand  unless  airports  expand  with  all 
the  elements  of  aviation.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  needed  airport  expan;:;on  and 
improvement  propram  will  cost  some  $6 
bilMon  While  a  larce  part  of  this  money 
vill  be  venerated  from  airlines,  airline 
pas.sengers  and  through  bond  i.ssues  un- 
derwritten bv  airline  earnincs.  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause of  its  stake  m  the  air  tran.sport 
.system,  come  up  with  an  overall  linancial 
proa  ram. 

This  need  for  Government  actions  was 
clearlv  defined  in  the  Tipton  talk  made 
March  29  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  very  interestina  and 
informative  analysis  of  the  airport  prob- 
lem is  of  interest  to  i'U  my  coUeaeues  and 
I  am  pleased  to  call  it  to  their  attention, 
as  follows : 
TOD.^YS  airport:    An   Investment   in   the 

FXttTRE 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  v.Th  vou  today. 
That's  ■,  very  easy  statement  lor  me  to  make 
because  it's 'always  a  pleasure  to  be  1"  "°r- 
ida— especially  wiicn  there's  a  blustery  March 
hack  up  north. 

I've  been  asked  to  tell  you  about  the  su- 
ture of  air  iransnortatlon.  and  :.bout  air- 
ports and  about  Southern  Florida.  I  could 
■um  It  up  in  a  few  words:  they're  all  boom- 
in"    and  prospects  are  brittht 

But  this  is  a  distmcuished  audience  whose 
knowledge  ot  ccmmerce  and  finance  is  im- 
nress-ve  There's  httle  I  can  tell  you  about 
rhe  'business  ^vcle  .and  about  the  market- 
Dlace.  but  I  think  there  are  -ome  'Currents 
;.nd  trends  in  air  transportation  which  I 
•hink  vou  will  find  of  interest 

What  I'd  like  todav  is  to  tell  you  ..bout 
•he  role  of  air  transportation  in  -he  tiext 
tPn  years,  not  only  :n  Southern  Florida,  but 
Thro'ugnout  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  two  days  you  have  been 
treated  to  a  close  look  at  one  of  the  gre^t 
aviation  and  tourist  centers  of  the  L  S.  Dade 
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Coiituv.  and  with  it.  South  Florida,  has  a 
rem  success  story  to  tell,  and  its  le.iders  .ire 
understandably   proud. 

South  Florida,  served  through  Mi„nii 
International  Airpf)rt.  i.^  a  leading  res<irt  for 
the  V  S.  and  indeed  the  western  herr.i.sphere 
SIX  and  one-half  million  tourists  were 
.ittracted  last  year  by  the  promise  of  lot.s  of 
ounshme,  a  wide  range  of  entert  iinment  and 
recreation  and  sumptuous  hotels.  These 
tourists  spent,  during  their  stay,  at  least 
<i700  million  or  S240  per  person,  staying  an 
average  of  11  days.  Taken  together,  the 
tourist  Industry  makes  up  the  K'.rgest  single 
industry  in  South  Florida.  Sixty- four  I'ents 
out  of  everj-  Income  dollar  comes  from  it 

Wh.it  might  not  be  so  well  known  is  that 
Miami  :s  also  becoming  a  business  and  com- 
mercial center.  La.st  year  the  dollar  value  of 
new  construction  reached  S300  million,  the 
best  year  m  post-war  history.  Non-agrlctU- 
tural  employment  topped  the  400  thousand 
mark  for  the  rtrst  time  last  December,  and 
thus  metropolitan  Miami  joined  the  elite 
■400  Club."  It  became  the  twenty-ftfth  in 
rank  of  150  major  labor  areas  in  the  U.S. 
Tlie  Dade  County  Development  Department 
reports  that  at  "least  nine  major  national 
llrms  are  considering  expansion  into  Dade 
County  thus  year.  In  addition,  at  le;tst  a  halt 
dozen  mpre  are  expected  to  set  up  head- 
quaxters  fpr  their  operations  in  Latin 
America. 

This  growth  was  founded,  in  part,  on 
Miami's  aviation  leadership  which  you  have 
seen  iloseup  in  the  last  two  days.  Two  of 
vour  airports  ranked  last  year  m  the  ten 
busiest  list  in  the  U.S.  In  fact.  Opa  Lucka  is 
tlie  second  busiest  airport  in  the  nation. 

.And  .Uthough  according  to  the  1965  census 
figures,  metropolitan  Miami  ranks  21ih  m 
terms  of  population,  it  ranked  «th  in  air- 
line passengers  emplaned — clearly  .iii  air- 
minded  city. 

But  Miami  International  does  more  than 
just  pour  in  tourists.  It  and  the  airlines  that 
.-erve  it  employ  70  thousand  persons,  earn- 
ing S500  million  a  year..  Tills  makes  aviation 
and  Its  allied  industry  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer 111  Dade  County;  one  out  of  every  live 
persons  is  stipported  by  an  aviation  payroll. 
Miami's  airport  .system  is  certainly  the 
focal  point  for  the  economic  well-being  ol 
South  Florida.  Tins  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
elements  of  t.ie  business  and  aviation  com- 
munities. The  foresight  that  has  marked  this 
partnership  has  been  remarkable  and  unique 
Back  in  the  1950's,  your  leaders  foresaw  the 
jet  age  and  its  tremendous  growth  in  passei- 
ger  traffic  and  in  1959  opened  a  new  passen- 
ger terminal  to  handle  it.  This  terminal  can 
readilv  accommodate  twelve  million  passen- 
gers .1  year  and  will,  therefore,  avoid  much 
of  the  congestion  and  delay  that  are  in- 
creasingly characterizing  other  airport  op- 
erations. 

And  now.  even  long  before  Miami  shotUd 
reach  saturation  point,  you  are  talking  about 
plans  for  a  new  airport  for  the  jumbo  jets 
and  SST  age.  We  expect  that  US  airlme 
passenger  traffic  will  triple  its  1966  trartic  ol 
110  million  passengers  by  1975.  We  also  know- 
that  many  airports  can  barely  handle  the 
traffic  of  1968  much  less  that  which  is  to 
come.  The  Dade  County  Port  Authority 
should  be  congratulated  for  such  farsichted 
vision.  And  much  of  that  vision  comes  from 
enthusiastic  and  dynamic  leaders  such  as 
Alan  Stewart  who  has  been  a  guiding  spint 
behind  aviation  in  Miami  for  over  twenty 
years. 

Miami  has  even  more  to  be  proud  o:  tii^-.n 
its  foresighted  handling  of  commercial  air- 
line traffic.  Another  problem  that  is  now 
plaguing  other  large  airports  is  that  of  con- 
gestion on  the  runway.  A  common  sight  at 
many  of  these  airports  is  large  jets  carrying 
as  manv  as  200  to  250  passengers  -.vaiting  to 
take  off"  behind  a  little  two-seater,  mis  sight 
will    be    even,  niore    absurd    and    frustrating 
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when  that  jet  liolds  upward  of  400  passen- 
gers. But  D.ide  County  has  anticipated  this 
problem  and  has  provided  outst;inding  facili- 
ties lor  private  aviation.  Opa  Locka.  as  I 
have  mentioned,  is  the  second  busiest  airport 
in  the  U.S.  and  is  onlv  a  large  cog  in  a  .sys- 
tem of  reliever  airports  that  take  the  pres- 
sure off  of  Miami  International.  Last  year  you 
opened  new  Taniiami  .\lrport  and  are  now 
in  the  process  ,if  building  Opa  Locka  West. 
In  addition,  private  aviation  interests  find 
these  airports  .safer  for  their  slower  aircraft 
and  more  convenient  because  the  t>perations 
of  the  airports  are  geared  to  them  and  not 
the  airlines. 

The  example  of  the  Dade  County  Airport 
system  is  one  that  all  airport  systems  would 
oe  wise  to  examine  carefully.  Tlie  cost  of 
delays  to  airlines — which  now  approach  the 
S50  'million-dollar-, i-vear  mark  and  the  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  of  productive  time  lost  by 
their  pa.ssengers — Is  a  growing  problem 
throughout  the  U.S. 

•i'ou  have  seen  the  airport  at  Miami.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  impressive  plant.  It  serves  its 
users  well  It  is  also  .m  enormously  success- 
ful financial  institution.  I  don't  want  to  take 
a  lot  of  time  telling  you  how  successful  it  is. 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  it  from  others,  but 
let  me  just  outline  ;i  few  basic  hnancial  fig- 
ures alx>ut  MIA's  operations. 

The  l.'.test  .ivailable  figures  -show  that  MIA. 
on  ofjerating  income  of  .$9  1  million,  earned 
total  net  income  of  .*5.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  rhe  operating  income  was  derived 
mainly  from  airline  payments  ^r  from  airline 
passenger  facilities.  Tlie  largest  item  is  *5.2 
million  for  rentals,  a  large  per  cent  of  which 
:s  airline  payments  for  terminal  facilities. 
Aviation  fees  totaled  $1.0  million.  Automobile 
parkins,  transportation  and  concessions 
earned    the   airport    *2.9    million. 

It  h.is  been  estimated  that  approximately 
half  of  airport  income  is  contribtited  directly 
by  the  airlines. 

'it's  truly  remarkable  that  this  viable  com- 
mercial entity  and  public  utility,  which  is 
worth  as  much  as  $500  million,  has  hardly 
cost  the  Dade  County  taxpayers  a  cent. 

An  examination  of  fiscal  1965  data  shows 
that  the  only  source  of  public  funds  in  the 
total  $138,4  million  invested  so  far  in  MIA 
lias  been  s33  2  million  in  grants  by  the 
Federal  government.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the 
required  investment  has  been  generated 
either  directly  from  operations  of  the  airport 
Itself  or  represents  indebtedness  secured  by 
the  profits  oi  airline  operation  or  directly  by 
rent, lis  fr,-im  the  airlines  themselves. 

There  are  several  ways  to  measure  the 
economic  strength  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. One  of  these  is  return  on  total  invest- 
m.ent  The  same  study  shows  that  in  fiscal 
vear  1965.  Miam.i  International  Airport  earned 
a  return  of  5.7  per  cent  on  total  investment 
and  a  return  of  13.4  per  cent  on  average 
eqilitv. 

".\noiher  significant  measure  Is  bond  in- 
terest coverage  (jr  how  many  times  net  in- 
com.e  before  bond  Interest  covers  interest  to 
be  paid  In  ::scal  year  1965.  this  fl-gure  was  3.1 
times  for  the  airj^ort. 

And  although  Miami  is  certainly  an  out- 
standing airport,  it  is  not  unique  among 
the  nation's  leadin;;  airport  systems  in  Its 
attractiveness  to  investors.  The  three  largest 
hub  ;  irports  m  the  United  States,  as  of 
December  11.  1966.  covered  their  bond  in- 
terest m  iimounts  ranging  from  1.9  to  4.2. 
Looking  further  at  the  leading  major  alr- 
norts  in  the  U.S.  we  found  that  for  five 
1312  cltv  systems  well  over  90  percent  of  the 
capital  Investment  was  secured  either  by 
revenues  of  the  airport  or  were  r.ctually 
earned  by  airport  activities.  The  funded  debt 
at  these'  airports  totaled  ■?649  million  .  f 
which  all  but  >-8  million  was  in  airport 
revenue  bor.ds 

To  demonstrate  how  important  bond  is- 
sues are  to  cair  airport  systems,  consider  the 
fact    that    since    World    War    II    local    bend 
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issues  are  estimated  to  have  developed  80 
percent  of  all  investment  in  airports  The 
remainder  has  been  made  up  of  federal  and 
state  grants 

Recently,  bond  issues  have  become  even 
more  important  to  airport  financing  pro- 
grams. Tlie  several  sizable  tax-exempt  air- 
port revenue  i.^sues  have  been  marketed  at 
coupon  rates  ranging  from  5  percent  to  5.7 
percent.  This  compares  with  5.5  percent  to 
G  25  percent  paid  by  communities  to  attract 
buyers  lor  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  And.  of  course,  this  rate  is  well  below 
the  6,25  percent  to  7  percent  which  vyill  have 
to  be  paid,  even  by  top-rated  corporations 
to  attract  funds  "with  taxable  corporate 
bonds. 

I  think  this  testifies  eloquently  to  the 
integrity  of  the  airport  bond  today.  Today 
about  one-fourth  of  all  airport  debt  Is  in 
the  form  of  general  obligation  bonds  and  the 
remaining  75  percent  is  taken  up  by  revenue 
bonds. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  wanted  to  talk  a  bit 
about  the  air  transportation  system  in  the 
years  ahead.  Almost  any  discussion  of  the 
future  begins  and  ends  at  the  edge  of  the  air- 
port. Clearly,  air  transportation  cannot  ex- 
pand unless  airports  expand  along  with  all 
the  elements  of  aviation. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  any  kind  '.f 
expansion  carries  a  price  tag.  The  Secretary 
oi  Transportation.  Alan  Boyd,  has  said  that 
it  will  cost  about  S6  billion  to  properly  ex- 
pand the  nation's  airport  system.  As  you 
know,  the  Federal  government,  through  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Airports  program,  currently 
appropriates  about  $75  million  a  year  for 
certain  airport  improvements.  Even  if  this 
program  were  to  continue  and  to  be  increased 
to  a  $100  million  a  year  level,  the  total 
amount  would  fall  far  short  of  the  required 
amount.  Airport  earnings  which  at  the  major 
traffic  centers  are  quite  healthy,  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  additional  funds  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Some  studies  we  have  made  of  airport 
financing  indicate  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
$3  billion  for  airport  expansion  purposes 
through  1975  can  be  developed  with  revenue 
bonds. 

But  even  taken  together  these  sources  of 
funds  win  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  what  we  face  is 
a  capital  bulge.  A  large  infusion  of  capital 
is  necessary  right  now  and  for  several  years 
to  provide"  the  capability   for  expansion. 

This  provides,  then,  a  real  opportunity  for 
investors.  Financial  advisors  could  well 
sharpen  their  pencils  now  and  consider  ways 
in  which  they  could  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  are  few  investment  opportunities 
with  as  much  solidity  as  today's  modern 
airport. 

Because  of  the  Federal  government's  con- 
siderable stake  in  the  air  transport  system,  :t 
would  behoove  the  government  to  now  assert 
leadership  in  developing  financing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  efforts  of  private  Industry  and 
local  municipalities.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  about  the  form  that  such 
a  government  program  might  take  and  I  sus- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  lot  more  discussion 
before  a  program  is  finally  agreed  upon. 

Airline  traffic  projections  lend  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  problem.  Miami,  even  with  its 
built-in  expansion  capability,  faces  a  tight 
squeeze  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  has  projected  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  five  times  the  number  or 
passengers  now  enplaned  by  1980.  Nation- 
wide, the  FAA  sees  an  increase  in  passengers 
of  more  than  four  times  today's  level  by 
1980. 

The  expansion  of  the  nation's  aviation  sys- 
tem poses  a  heavy  financial  burden  for  the 
nation's  airlines.  'There  never  has  been  a  time 
m  airline  history  when  it  has  been  more  im- 
portant for  the  airlines  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  earnings.  Airline  earnings  today 
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have  many  jobs  to  do  They  must  underwrite 
the  multi-billion  dollar  aircraft  re-equipment 
program  which  they  have  undertaken. 

To  meet  the  surge  of  t,raffic.  the  airlines 
have  embarked  on  a  large  re-equipment  pro- 
gram. As  of  the  first  of  the  year,  more  than 
740  aircraft  have  been  ordered  for  delivery 
between  now  and  1972,  The  toUU  value  is 
close  to  $7  billion.  Since  the  first  of  the  vear 
additional  orders  have  been  placed  for  tlie 
present  tamilv  of  jets  as  well  as  the  jumbo 
.,nd  tri-jet  aircraft,  lo  give  an  idea  of  the 
.iinount  of  new  additional  seats  the  airlines 
will  provide,  consider  the  lacl  that  this  year 
the  airlines  \k1Il  uike  delivery  of  almost  two 
aircralt  every  workine  day.  The  average  cost 
if  these  new  airplanes  is  $6  5  million  f.-er 
plane. 

We  have  seen  liow  important  revenue 
bonds  are  to  airport  expansion.  Airline 
revenues  and.  consequently,  airline  cirnmcs 
are  the  strong  cent-al  core  of  all  airport 
revenue  bonds.  So.  airline  earnings  must  al.so 
support  this  important  aspect  of  the  airport 
txpans  ion 

The  natl. Ill's  air  tr.iltic  lOiurol  -Vs-  'in. 
while  safe,  is  inadequate  to  do  the  job  <,f  the 
.seventies.  It  needs  i-xpansion.  It  needs  mi- 
orovements.  It  must  be  made  more  ctticifiit 
and  It  must  be  done  at  once  This  procrani 
will  cost  hundreds  of  m'llions  of  dollars  ..ml 
the  airlines  will  provide  a  si/eable  '■,n- 
tributioii. 

But  funds  a.nd  inianc  iiif  aione  will  not  pro- 
vide all  of  the  answers  ti  .iviation's  prob- 
lems of  the  seventies.  The  aviation  system  is 
a  vital  national  resource.  It  must  be  made  as 
efficient  as  possible,  to  serve  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. It  IS  imperative  then,  that  all  oi  the 
users  work  together,  and  with  the  Federal 
srovernment.  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
utili/-.ation  of  the  airspace,  and  ><{  the  .  :r- 
port  network. 

That  spirit  of  cooperation  is  epitomized  hv 
the  history  of  aviation  in  Miami.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  m.^de  hero  is  in  no 
-mall  part  attribut.ible  to  the  fart  that  all 
elements  of  aviation,  and  the  business  .im- 
munity, and  The  local  and  Federal  govern- 
ments have  worked  together.  Miami,  then, 
provides  a  pattern  for  jirocresr  which  could 
well  serve  as  :i  national  inortcl. 


Dr.  King's  Death  Is  Call  to  Action  for 
America 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Laws  alone  do  not  conler  .skills  on  the 
un.'^killed. 

Laws  alone  do  not  instill  hope  and 
motivation  m  per.sonalities  that  have  de- 
veloped in  an  environment  ol  hopele.ss- 
nc.ss  and  apathy. 

And  laws  alone  do  not  automatically 
confer  upon  us  the  peiception  and  undcr- 
.standiniJ  so  badly  needed  to  interpret  our 
curi'ent  cri.sis. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  real  procress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  5  years. 
But  m  terms  of  where  we  must  ^o. 
tremendous  jtaps  remain,  rhe.se  t^aps 
have  led  to  today's  racial  crisis.  It  is  a 
cri.sis  of  substance,  but  a  cri.s:s  equally  ol 
attitude  and  spirit, 

I  ui'Lie  the  people  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  the  initiative,  to  com- 
mit them.selves  to  steps  that  will: 

Fir.st.  Deepen  our  tinder.standinc  of 
this  facial  crisis. 

Second.  Develop  nn  ideolo'^y  that  is 
responsive  to  ilie  full  (iimen.sion  ot  the 
crisis. 

Thii'd.  Take  actions  that  will  lead  to 
sustained  initiatives  by  liovernment. 

We  have,  throughout  our  land,  manv 
thoughtful,  perceptive  iH-ople.  both  black 
and  white,  wh.o  can  contribute  to  an 
improved  understandini:.  We  need  .semi- 
nars, instilutos.  discu.-sion  i:roups  and 
public  mpftiriL's  in  oi'dcr  to  ttet  this  proc- 
ess started. 

In  the  mattei'  of  race,  a  special  effort 
is  liceded  lo  in-'-iill  undcr.slandini;  and 
sharint:  of  common  concerns.  For  in  this 
matter  triere  are  barrim's  to  communi- 
cation and  understandinir  that  can  lM'ow 
more  serious  as  events  march  onward. 
Most  important,  we  must  act  jjositively 
TO  chop  out  the  loots  of  racial  crisis 

We  need  lo  create  lobf,  so  that  every- 
one wlio  wants  to  work  may  woik. 

We  need  to  sirensthen  the  continuity 
and  diversity  of  job  tramins  and  work 
experience — rhrouuh  adequate,  sustained 
:i:ndin,u\ 

We  need  to  seek  stronLter  and  more 
adco,uatp  iiousina  ;,'rocrams. 

We    need     to    strcnt:then     *  ducation 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOT,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsdnv.  April  ^>.  1968 

Mr.  FRA.SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incal- 
culable tragedy  of  Martin  Luther  Kinu's 
assas.sination  was  also  a  call  to  action  lor 
everv  American.  It  was  a  call  to  action 
especially  for  those  of  us  in  Conaress. 
because  it  is  we  v.ho  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  pa.ssinc  laws  to  remedy  tlie 
Nation's  social  and  Economic  ills.  Thar 
responsibility  is  now  more  awesome  than 
e\er. 

Many  of  us  have  been  proud  of  con- 
'^ressional  accomplishments  in  civil  and 
Jit.iman  risht.s  in  recent  -ears.  The  bal- 
j*nce  sheet  reflecUs  a  commitment  to  laws 
which  have  built  a  legal  framework  for 
these  rights. 

But  laws  alone  do  not  create  ^obs 
where  none  exists. 

Laws  alone  do  r.ot  improve  the  under- 
standing and  sensitivity  of  cur  police 
forces. 


procrams. 

We  need  to  study  and  understand  the 
intanpibles  that  facilitate  or  obstruct  the 
paths  to  improved  racial  understanding. 

We  need  to  develop  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ways  in  which  racial  stres.ses 
;,ri.=;e— and  then  lievelop  ))lanninu  and 
action  to  itead  them  off. 

Finally,  v.e  need  to  move  ic.  ard  a  sus- 
tained series  of  actions  that  '.viil  make 
the  United  States  a  genuine  multiracial 
society,  one  mat  we  can  h.old  up  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  witii  pride. 

When  I  first  heard  the  news  of  Dr. 
Kinc'p  assa.ssination.  I  reflected  on  ihe 
lime  when  I  I'card  him  at  his  bes'. — dur- 
ing th'e  march  on  Wa-shinstcn  in  Au^mst 
196'3.  A  number  of  us  from  Con-ii-ess 
v.-ent  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  sat  (^n 
the  stc;3s  near  'ihc  uodium  ■Ahere  Dr. 
King  spoke.  We  looked  out  over  'he 
grounds  below  the  memorial  and  around 
the  i-eflectinp  pond  and  saw  liundreds  of 
'housi^nds  of  !)co»le  who  .'".ad  .lomed  io- 
:;eThcr  lor  the  march. 

And  we  listened  to  the  tlcaucnt  plea 
that  Martin  Luther  Kim:  made  on  that 
historic    (..ccasion.    The    deep,    ichcious 
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quality  of  what  he  said  moved  America 
and  lalped  move  Congress  to  enact  the 
Civil  RiglU.s  Act  of  1964. 

Dr.  King  told  us  that  day  ol  his  dream 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  for  all. 
We  in  Congress,  and  all  Americans,  mu.st 
now  dedicate  our.selves  to  making  his 
dream  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  event  durmt:  my  three 
terms  as  a  Coniiressman  has  inspired 
such  a  Hood  of  spontaneous  mail  as  has 
Dr.  Kind's  martyrdom.  Dozens  and 
dozens  of  messages  have  come  into  my 
office,  as  I  am  .sure  they  have  come  into 
the  oflices  of  other  Membcis.  uri:inB 
l)i'omin  passage  of  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill.  It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  the  Hou.se 
v.ill  vfite  (.verwhelminiily  in  favor  of  the 
bill  this  week.  .'ilthouLth  this  bill  is  onlv 
a  beiiinninu  uf  the  programs  Congress 
should  adopt.  ;l  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
jiortant  measure  becau.'-e  it  represoiUs  a 
key  step  toward  i.ali/ation  ol  Dr  King's 
dream. 

With  the  permission  nf  the  House.  I 
include  .-ome  of  the  moving  excerpts  from 
ihe  letters  and  telegrams  I  liave  received: 
i'nEDEF.ffR  Mii.>.MNc;oj  ihj  Muf.d-r 
IN  MrMi'His 
liie  .,.=  s,i.s.sinatlon  'if  Martin  Luther  King 
-holiid  shock  every  white  person  m  .America 
into  new  courses  of  action  We  need  to  re- 
order our  system  of  priorities.  We  cannot 
continue  io  spend  thirty  to  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars ..  year  .>n  a  war  in  .Asia,  .aid  nearly 
nothing  bv  c.uniparis,>n  on  the  basic  .s  ilu- 
tion  ol  the  ],roblpms  of  unemployment 
broueht  about  i)y  mechnnlnation  in  this 
r.auitrv.  without  destroviiic  ourselves  We 
mu.st  put  first  thines  first  It  is  non.sente 
TO  talk  .'.bout  saving  denvxracy  abroad  wliUe 
allowinit  it  to  be  destroyed  at  home. 

The   Congress  vf   the    United  State.'   is  m 
•he    process    of    gutting    every    con.'^truciive 
program  at  home  l;i  ..rder  to  feed  t:-.e  nilli- 
1  irv  machine  abroad.  The  menace  '  j  Ameri- 
lan    -ocictv   today   is   not  the   Viet  Cong     It 
Is  the  reactionary  coallliun  m  Congress  that 
dcm.nds    full   .scale    pro.secution   ..f    .i    futile 
,ind  .nhuinan  war  vhlle  i'  engineers  the  de- 
struction   >.f     'Ur    essentia!    domestic    pro- 
grams   That  coalition  Is,  ajiparently  wllltng 
to  -ee  Amenc.i  lo^e  ;us  character  as  a  land 
..t    freedom   and   .pportunnv  in  order  that 
it  may  become  the  iioliceman  of  the  world. 
rhe  people  of   Anifrlca   must  call   .i   halt 
■  )  the  ivastage  of  our  iiunian  .md  m.itenal 
•reasuie  abroad  and  demand  a  war  -n  'he 
.■  .use.s  .  I  the  rot  at  home   Responsibility  f  ir 
Martin  Luther  King's  murder  must  be  laid 
,t  ka-t  in  larae  pav.  ai  the  door     f  ..  Con- 
ress  which  has  failed  to  take  the  leadership 
in   fundine   an   all-out  ..itack   on   the  eco- 
nomic   and    educ:a;;jnal    problems     "f    our 
American  society   Another  laree  s-h.-.re    -i  •-be 
■r.l  imc  must  fall   un   fvery   .^.mcrlcan.  white 
.md  bl..ck.  but  cspeckilly  upon  those    A  u? 
who  r.rc  in  the  white  majority,  for  not  hav- 
ing demanded  such   ..ction   from   i  ur  C.n- 
jress  a  lone  timr  ago. 

MAUBtCF.  B.  Vl'SfHEH. 

Rfqfinx'  Profriso'' 
Vnuersity  of  Minn'   ora. 


rivii.  Rights  Dill 

We  urge  \ou  to  press  for  imniediato  p.issaee 
of  the  current  civil  rights  bill  as  ..  li-.inc 
memorial  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  .' nd  as  a 
pledge  ol  goodvnll  towara  Negroes  by  the 
•najority  of  the  white  community 

In  t!ie  wake  of  this  ghastlv  -raeedy  some 
-. erv  stronc  bills  can  be  pf-ssed.  Only  in  this 
wa-i-  Can  we  encourage  non- violent  protest. 

We  sitould  use  tair  .'  hooii  in  ^\;n:mer  to 
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coach  the  underprUUe^ed  and  offer  voca- 
tion il  training.  1  his  could  be  more  fl-.:able 
than  the  regular  school  year  and  these  peo- 
ple deserve  mdivid'uil  attentii-n.  The  tene- 
ment owners  slKUiid  oe  Drout;ht  to  account- 
ing and  some  eltorts  at  jx^st  control  and  rub- 
bish removal  are  needed. 

Let  us  spend  tne  r30  biUion  yearly  that  has 
been  going  to  tne  war  ni  Vietnam  on  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Let  lis  confess  our 
guilt  in  .sack  cloth  and  a.shes  thi.s  Holy  Week 
and  arise  m  a  resurrection  ot  brotherly  love 
among  races  and  classes. 

In  light  of  last  night'.-,  tragic  murder  ot  Dr. 
King,  we  leel  that  surely  without  some  quicK 
action  there  is  no  reason  :or  the  Alro-Aincri- 
can  population  to  liave  any  tru.-t  any  longer 
in  our  white  society. 

The  white  man  must  show  that  he  cares, 
and  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  feeble  gesture 
indeed.  Do  vour  best. 

I  am  writing  .  .  .  Perhaps  not  so  much  tor 
Dr.  Kings  memory  but  rather  lor  the  16  or 
17  black  students  who  were  in  the  class  where 
I.  a  .student,  taught  last  quarter.  Maybe  then 
in  SIX  vears  wnen'  they  hopefully  graduate 
from  high  school,  they  will  have  the  same 
opportunities  and  freedoms  as  the  other  U) 
or  16  children. 

We  cannot  sit  around  while  frustration  and 
hatred  arise  to  fever  pitch. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  turning  around 
and  stickm*  our  heads  m  the  sand.  We  hav- 
to  face  the  reality  that  our  society  is  and  has 
been  falling  apart  .a  the  seams.  If  steps  arc 
not  taken  and  t^^iken  fast  we  are  gomt;  t  « 
have  more  and  more  riots  with  more  and 
more  violence  and  much  as  the  white  man 
may  hate  to  .idmit  the  f.icls.  he  deserves  every 
bit  of  it. 

As  white  homeowners,  we  Jiave  had  '.he  ex- 
perience of  being,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
denied  the  ri^ht  to  sell  our  home  to  minority 
persons  by  real  estate  agents  who  refuse  to 
show  property  to  non-whites.  We  think  noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained  by  sitting  on  our  hands 
waiting  for  the  real  esuite  muustry  to  change 
their  highlv  discriminatory  policies. 

White  Americans  and  the  congressmen 
whom  we  liave  selected  to  represent  us  must 
carry  the  burden  and  guilt  of  the  heuunus. 
damnable  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.  Why  must  we  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  causes  that  lead  to  such  na- 
tional disasters.'  How  in  the  name  o:  our 
Lord  can  we  sit  back  and  do  nothing? 

As  a  young  .American  who  will  be  voting 
for  the  first  tmie  this  November  and  who  ;s 
finding  it  very  dlllicult  to  maintain  faith  in 
her  nation,  I  urge  yon  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill   now  before  Congress. 


Early  Action  Needed  on  H.R.  8176  To 
En/ranchise  the  Largest  Possible  Num- 
ber of  Americans  Abroad 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R.  8176  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend— and  I 
stress  the  word  "recommend,"  Mr. 
Speaker— to  the  several  States  that  they 
extend  to  their  citizens  temporarily 
residing  abroad  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  absentee.  The  simple,  uniform,  vir- 
tually fraud  proof  Federal  post  card  ap- 
plication procedure,  which  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  practice  for  members 
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of  the  Armed  Foices.  i\w  mticlhniit  ma- 
rine, civilians  employed  auro.id  by  the 
Federal  Government,  aad  Uieir  families, 
woulu  be  ustd  loi  reyistralion  and  voting. 
U.K.  3i76  IS  Ufsigned  to  lemtdy  the 
virtual  di.sentrancnidtintnt  of  many  of 
our  lellow  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abro.id.  Their  number  has  multiplied 
since  1955,  wlien  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
.si.stance  Act  was  iniicled.  with  the  tre- 
mendous expan.s.on  of  American  busi- 
ness, cultural  and  other  interests  over- 
seas. Estimates  of  llieir  number  now 
var>-  between  750.000  and  S  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  American  citizens 
are  enga.^ud  m  activities  important  to 
our  national  interests— our  foreign  com- 
merce, our  balance  o:  payments,  and,  m 
general,  our  relaUons  With  other  peoples, 
indeed,  thty  are  continuously  engaged  in 
niterprLlmp  America  to  uie  people  of  the 
countries  wii<  re  thty  reside.  Consequent- 
ly, many  of  these  Americans  are  vitally 
interested  in  our  politics  and  policies. 

All  too  often,  however.  ;n  election  years 
these  citizeiii  find  them^^elves  '  disenfran- 
chi.sed  bv  di.stunce— especially  in  tiiose 
21  States  and  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia 
wlncli  i-equirc  reiti.st ration  in  per.son. 

ii.R.  8176  would  leniedy  lliis  serious 
oversi.;ht  in  the  Federal  Votint;  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955. 

Mr.  Speaker.  11  of  my  coUeacrues  o:i 
both  sides  ol  the  aisle  and  from  every 
section  of  the  country  have  joined  in 
cosponsorum  identical  bills.  The  House 
Elections  Subcommittee,  under  tiie 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leacruc  from  South  Carolina  Mr.  Ash- 
more  l.  has  held  a  he.ains  on  H.R.  8176, 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
i.stration  will  be  considerins  the  bill  this 
week. 

On  January  29.  1968.  the  same  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2884  by 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Pnvile;j.es  and  Elections.  Two  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  the  bill. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  Jr..  .speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration, referred  to  H.R.  8176  and  the 
companion  bills  .sponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues and  testified  that  they  'deserve 
favorable  consideration."  Moreover,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  endorsed 
H.R.  8176  as  iogical.  desirable,  and  com- 
pletely noncontrover.sial." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  1968  national 
elections  coming  on  apace,  early  action 
on  H.R.  8176  is  imperative  if  it  is  to 
help  enfranchise  our  fellow  citizens 
abroad.  As  of  Februaiy  13.  1968.  I  am 
informed  that  30  State  legislatures  were 
.still  in  session.  25  of  them  in  regular  ses- 
sion and  five  in  special  session.  The 
sooner  we  act.  the  more  States  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  and  respond 
to  the  recommendation  embodied  in 
H.R.  8176. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  commend 
H.R.  8176  to  my  colleagues.  I  urge  its 
early  consideration  and  enactment  so 
that  the  States  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  enfranchise  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bill's  recommendations  in 
time  for  the  coming  national  elections. 
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By  enacting  H.R.  8176  we  would  go  far 
toward  extending  to  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  the  most  basic  right  in  our 
democracy— the  right  to  vote.  We  must 
not  tarry  longer. 

That  a  number  of  the  States  are  likely 
to  respond  is  indicated  in  an  article  by 
Arlen  J.  Large  which  appeared  on  page 
1  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March 
20.  1968.  entitled  "Easing  Voting  Bars." 
The  article  follows : 

Easing  Voiing  Bars:  New  United  States, 
State  Laws  Will  Broaden  Electorate  in 
November  Balloting — Some  States  Relax 
Residence  Rules;  Federal  Legislation 
Adds  Many  Negroes  to  Rolls— Which 
l^iRiY  .-iT.iNDo  iO  Gain.' 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington.— A  pauper  in  Maine.  A  Mary- 
land teen-ager.  A  Seattle  businessman  tem- 
por.irilv  living  in  Pans.  A  .-ipanish-spealcing 
Puerto'Rlcan  m  New  York,  .ind  an  ilhterate 
Neuro  ;n  Louisian.i.  A  .-ales  \  ice  president 
ti.uisKrred  to  Dallas,  and  a  new  .trrival  in 
Fcnii.,vlv..nia. 

iiiese  are  -some  of  the  people  wno  could 
be  voting  in  the  Presidential  election  next 
November,  th.aiks  to  a  widespread  rela.xation 
of  voting-eligibility  requirements  since  the 
IU<34  Johiibon-Uoldwater  race.  The  eU'Ctorate- 
bro.idenin^  rciorins  lor  the  nn-st  part  have 
been  made  by  individual  states,  so  the 
oh..ngcs  .iren't  unitorm.  But  Ihe  activity  iias 
beenuritk  ciiougn  tj  contribute  to  expect.i- 
tions  of  a  substantially  greater  turnout  of 
voters  than  the  70.6  million  who  voted  for 
President  List  time. 

For  this  .lUd  other  reasons,  '.otinsr  .'xpert 
Richard  .^cammcn  expects  .i  i-ecord-ou.umg 
P.-esidential  vote  ui  around  75  million  next 
N'oveniber.  Mr.  .Sca.nmun.  lormer  head  ol  the 
Census  Bureau  and  now  elections  research 
director  of  the  nonprofit  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Institute,  sees  a  probable  heavier  turn- 
cut  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  m  the  .South 
(due  largely  to  the  Federal  votin;;  riihts  lawi 
.is  the  uiacest  single  source  of  new  \oters  m 
1968.  other  than  simple  population  growth. 
In  theorv.  the  vctinj  rule  chames  -.vould 
seem  to  promise  a  net  boost  for  the  Demo- 
crats ni  No'. ember:  the  larger  groups  b?nent- 
ing  tend  to  vote  Democratic.  But  in  actual 
Election  Day  practice,  votm::;  won't  neces- 
sarily conform  to  theory. 

THE     "TRUE     APATHETIC" 

Relaxation  of  voting  rules  by  many  states 
since  1S64  will  mainly  help  hignly  motivated 
citizens  of  either  party  who  couldn't  hurdle 
the  old  leaal  barriers  to  the  polls.  "Your  true 
apathetic  "isn't  ttoing  to  register  .ind  vote  no 
matter  how  easy  the  requirements  are."  .says 
Mr.  Scammon. 

By  far  the  most  common  reform  since  1964 
has  "been  a  reduction  in  residence  require- 
ments, .ind  some  of  these  changes  may  aid 
the  GOP  more  than  the  Democrats. 

New  Y'ork  formerly  required  a  newcomer 
'  to  live  in  the  state  for  one  year.  In  his  county 
for  four  months  and  in  his  precinct  for  a 
month  before  he  could  qualify  for  full  voting 
rights.  Now  the  required  wait  is  a  flat  three 
months  in  the  state,  county  and  precinct. 
Wisconsin's  former  one-year  wait  has  been 
cut  in  half:  new  Pennsylvanians  now  can 
vote  in  all  elections  after  90  days  in  the  state. 

Thirty-three  states  still  require  a  year's 
wait  before  giving  a  newcomer  full  voting 
rights,  a  rule  that  in  the  past  has  disfran- 
chised millions  of  voters  in  the  mobile  U.S. 
population.  But  a  growing  number  of  states 
are  making  special  provision  for  new  arrivals 
who  want  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Those  newcomers  who  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  tend  to  be  in  the  better- 
educated,  higher-income  groups.  This  means. 
says  Mr.  Scammon,  that  the  special  new- 
resident  voting  laws  probably  favor  the 
Republicans  slightly. 
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NEW    MEXICO.    TEXAS    ACT 

Now  "9  states  permit  a  shorter  -stay  for 
Pr*e.,idential  voting  than  lor  other  oflices.  up 
from  16  states  that  had  these  special  ru.es  m 
1964  In  New  ^lexico.  to  cite  u  recent  example 
of  change,  the  legislature  la.n  year  decided 
to  waive  the  one-veitr  residence  rUiC  tor  citi- 
zens arriM..«  as  little  as  30  days  belore  .i 
Presidential  election;  the  newcomers  will  use 
special  ballots  next  November  that  omit  non- 
Presidential  eonte;i-i.  ,>i,4,,. 
The  old  l.iws  that  penalized  voter  mobility 
have  been  reversed  m  Texas  While  a  ^tay-at- 
home  Texan  is  out  of  luck  if  he  mis,sed  the 
Jul  :n  regii^tration  deadline,  a  newcomer 
irom  Ohio.  .sav.  will  be  able  to  shrn  up  to  vote 
for  Presiaent  if  he  arrives  as  late  as  next 
.Aueust.  , 

ir-  iUct  as  well  that  the  states  are  grad- 
uallv  ■  entranchising  mobile  Presidential 
V  otcrs  for  Con-ress  isn't  likely  to  do  so  soon. 
President  Johnson  .seeks  enactment  i.f  .i  na- 
tional law  alio\Mr..J  people  who  establish  n.>vv 
residence  anywhere  by  Sept.  1  '°  ;■"/■;  .f°^ 
PreMoent  and  Vice  President  in  the  follow Ing 
November  elections,  provided  they  meet  all 
other  state  '.  oling  requirements. 

•■I  think  It's  ^ood  legislation."  says  i)omo- 
cratle  Sen  Howard  C'.mnon  of  Nevada,  chair- 
man r,'-  the  .Senate  elections  subcommittee 
■But  there's  no  chance  of  gettms  it  passed 
this  ses-ion  in  time  to  be  in  erfect  tor  the 
November  election."  The  reason,  in  part,  is 
resistance  to  a  Federal  law  telling  the  states 
what  t:<  do. 


ABSl.NTKE    REl.IStKAIION 

Mr  C'en-ion  is  more  cptimistic  about  cariv 
enactment  of  a  Concressional  -recommenda- 
tion" asking  the  states  to  relax  rules  for  ab- 
sentee recisiration  and  votlnu.  Reuister-by- 
mall  M-.v<=  are  bomt  urged  bv  the  l.eaaue  of 
^meri'T.ns  Residine  Abroad,  v.-hich  tircues 
'it^  impossible  for  U.S.  buslnes.-.men  overseas 
to  M"n  r.c  in  per.son  in  their  home  towns: 
thouch  the  state  of  Wa.shington  l:ist  year  ap- 
P'oved  recistration  by  mail  for  iibsentee 
voters,  the  leaaue  feels  the  .states  need  a 
formal  prod  bv  Congress. 

Backers  of  a  lower  voting  ape  also  have  lit- 
tle hope  <  f  carlv  success  nt  the  national  level. 
Some  40  Senators  are  sponsorine  various  Con- 
stitutional amendments  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  somethins  less  than  21.  but  this  Senate 
band  is  far  short  of  the  two-thirds  needed. 
The  youth-at-the  polls  cause  received  a 
sharp  setback  in  1966.  when  Michigan  voters 
overwhelminelv  rejected  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
voting  age  to  18,  Next  November  proposals  for 
19-vear-old  voting  will  be  on  the  ballot  in 
both  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota,  and  pro- 
ponent's sav  they  detect  n  change  in  senti- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  When 
there's  a  war  on.  it  gets  harder  and  harder 
to  say  a  kid  is  old  enough  to  defend  his  coun- 
try in  Vietnam  but  not  old  enough  to  vote." 
savs  a  Nebraskan  here. 

In  Marvland,  an  estimated  125.000  young- 
sters will"  become  eligible  to  vote  next  No- 
vember if  the  existing  electorate  ratifies  the 
state's  new  constitution  in  a  special  May  14 
election;  in  the  package  of  changes  is  a  cut  in 
the  voting  age  to  19.  At  this  point,  chances 
for  ratification  are  considered  good. 

Maryland  politicians  already  are  shaping 
strategy  to  appeal  to  a  younger  electorate.  A 
group  called  "first  voters  for  Brewster"  Is  op- 
erating on  behalf  of  incumbent  Democratic 
Sen  Daniel  Brewster.  After  the  constitution 
is  ratified,  savs  Chairman  Robert  Tinder,  a 
21-year-old  University  of  Maryland  student. 
"we'll  be  holding  campaigns  to  get  the  new 
voters  registered."  One  recent  day.  Sen. 
Brewster  took  13  of  the  university's  students 
to  lunch  at  the  Capitol,  listened  to  their 
gripes  and  then  fired  off  a  letter  to  the  school 
recounting  complaints  about  the  food  and 
library  facilities. 

IGNORING    ELECTIONS 

Slmilarlv.  a  vouth  auxiliary  is  planned  by 
Sen.  Brewster's  November  opponent.  Republi- 
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can  Hep.  C.iarl -s  Malhl.is.  Mr.  Mathi.is  us 
sharpening  up  Ins  arguments  .tgainsl  the 
existing  oralt  system,  and  his  .,irategi.-,ts 
hope  hi.s  somewhat  dovi.'-h  ! U.nce  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  appe.a  to  the  young.  Sen  Hrtv.  - 
-,ter  is  an  Administralion-praisinc   h.iwk. 

If  limited  experience  with  youlhtul  voting 
ol.sewhere  is  a  uuuie.  most  of  Maryland's 
newlv  lulranchised  voungsters  won't  show 
...n  ai  the  polls,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  allow 
•  otiiig  'o  start  ..t  18.  Alaska  at  1:1  and  Haw.ui 
a  '0  In  1964.  according  to  u  Census  Bureau 
■urvev.  onlv  39'!  of  eligible  voters  in  the 
l8-tl-.rough-'20  ;ige  bracket  actually  cast  bal- 
lots, Nationallv.  the  turnout  in  1964  was  63', 
of  the  UUal  voting-;ige  population. 

Like  the  vouna.  the  poor  tend  M  ignore 
elections  The  same  Census  Bureau  survey 
showed  that  almost  half  the  eligible  \oters 
with  family  incomes  below  *2.000  stayed 
-.vvay  on  Election  D..y,  1964.  This  sug- 
gests that  Maine,  by  repealing  an  old  !;iw 
lorbidding  "pauners"  to  vote,  won't  be  brln«- 
ii;.»  any  new  throngs  of  voters  to  the  polls, 
\  pauper  was  defined  as  anyone  getting  cer- 
M'n  types  of  weliare.  not  counting  such  im- 
portant pavmenus  ;ts  veterans  benefits  and 
old-age  assistance.  Because  of  the  limited 
definition  of  "pauper,"  says  Deputy  Secre- 
t  .rv  of  State  .Stai^.ley  Hanson,  "only  a  lew 
people  really  Icll  into  that  category  in  the 
iirst  place  " 

Smcp  the  List  Presidont'nl  tlcct;ei\  the 
ijlggesl  :  lUKle  bo'st  to  voiing  ha.-;  been  .-n- 
■ciment  of  the  Federal  Voting  P.i>?hts  Act 
of  1905.  'Hie  law  susi.cnded  l.lcraey  tests 
and  -good  char.u-ier"  roquirenieii' ■>  la  are.i:; 
where  low  voter  turnout  tiu!..-:.ied  Negroes 
were  bemti  kept  frcin  me  polls  .vccording  i  ^ 
.Justice  n-partinc!-t  lutures.  Nes^-r )  n-glsira- 
t'on  11  ^.l.iban;;i,  iK'oran  l.ou;:.ini-.,e  Mi.-.s;  - 
'ipni  :.nd  ^outh  Carolina  is  «33.()(K)  higher 
than  lust  before  Hie  law  was  pas-sed.  As  .i 
bv-produel,  the  surse  "i  Negro  registr..u.)ns 
has  mspiicd  movi  .^uuthern  ^■.•h:Ie^  to  si^u 
i:p. 

AIUIN'J    I'fERTO    l.IC.'.NS 

I'he  Federal  Voting  Act  technically  (Udi.t 
uspend  New  York  .State's  English  literacy 
.est  in  the  same  wav  'ilie  tests  were  knocked 
out  'h  the  South.  However,  one  provi.sion 
savs  a  literacy  t.5st  can't  block  a  vcter  if  he 
!--.".s  .It  least  a  sixth-grade  education  m  a 
school  under  the  U.S.  Uas  where  the  lun- 
.'uage  wasn't  English,  The  provision  will 
make  new  voters  out  of  a  coasider..'ole  num- 
l)cr  '-f  New  Yorkers  educated  m  Puerto  Hico. 
Though  the  trend  of  both  Federal  and 
•  tue  action  in  recent  vears  l.as  been  t  "i  ex- 
pai-d  the  !>otent!al  electorate,  advocates  ..f 
even  bigger  tiirnouLs  complain  a  major  im- 
pediment stir,  remains:  The  widespread 
practice  of  pursing  a  voter  from  the  reci.s- 
tration  lists  if  he  doesn't  vote  trequent.y. 

Billie  Farnum.  the  Democratic  National 
Commitiee's  registration  chief,  est.mates 
there  were  about  80  million  Americans  reg- 
istered to  vote  m  1964.  Now.  he  says  with 
vexation,  the  number  registered  is  ,-onv>  10 
million  fewer  than  that  because  of  the  purg- 
ing of  people  who  didn't  vote  in  tho  1966  oO- 
vear  elections:  he  hcures  a  v  i-jorous  regis- 
tration drive  in  the  months  ahead  will  be 
reeded  to  make  up  the  lost  ground. 

Mr  Farnum.  a  lormer  Michigan  Congre;--s- 
mnn  complains  ■politics"  motivated  the  Re- 
publican legislature  in  Michiean  to  adopt 
the  rule  that  a  citizen  who  doesn't  vote  at 
least  once  everv  two  years  must  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  'They  knew  a  lot  of  Demo- 
crats don't  vote  in  off-year  elections,  he 
savs.  , 

"on  the  other  hand,  periodic  purging  of 
nonvotere  is  an  important  safeguard  aeamst 
stuffing  ballot  boxes  with  votes  of  people 
who  actuallv  have  died  or  moved  away.  Mr. 
Scammon.  who  headed  a  Presidential  study 
commission  on  voting  in  19G3.  ^"egfst.^ 
purging  a  man  only  after  he  has  fai'ied  to 
vot«  once  in  four  years.  Election  officials 
would  send  such  a  nonvoter  a  letter  saving 
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lie  was  about  to  be  dropped  irom  the  rohs 
.md   giving   hun    a   cl.ai.ci-    to   rc-regisier    uy 

mail. 


The  Single-Emergency  Telephone  Number 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue::dau.  Avrit  it.  Hit's 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18.  1968.,  the  Franklin  In.stitute 
Research  Laboratories  conducted  a  1- 
dav  con.  ultalion  un  the  .sai;.ie-em.^rmncy 
ifK'phoiie  iiumljer  in  I'hiiadelph.a.  Pa. 
Tiie  insliiuU'.  a  noiiiirolil  in.stituuon  per- 
lu.minu  coiUMici  rest  area  lor  i;overn- 
iiiciu.  ladusliy  laifl  tue  public  ..pon.soriu 
thiS  1-uav  insiitute  to  bnn^  lopether  ail 
xh.isc  :~rou(Xs  intere.sted  in  emcr--t.iicy 
coin.nuaicalifiii.^'. 

^ttcndini?  the  meeting  were  represen- 
tatives of  iiealth  depaitmcnts.  inghway 
.saletv  bureaus,  lire  departments,  pohce 
aiiAUii.-hia.^.  cm;  uei.  use.  u-iepi.one 
ompanies,  pubUc  health  olficials.  uni- 
■vorsitifs  the  Fedetal  C.tmmuir.culions 
Coinmi.-..sion.  lh<>  Department  ol  Justice, 
and  manv  others  involved  in  protecting 
the  health,  the  sattty.  and  the  .security 
ol  ;hc  American  public. 

The  keyiiOte  speaker  lor  that  occa- 
sion \vas"mv  colleatJue  from  Indiana, 
Con"rpssm:.n  J.  EtiWARn  Rousk.  '^vho  nas 
been  in.unimental  m  ah-rtin'^  the  Nation 
to  tlie  Uvea  for  and  practicality  of  a 
sinalr.  unitorm.  Mation'Aide  .merKcncy 
number. 

In    his    speech    f^mgressman    RorsH 
traced  the  history   of  his  intrrrst  in  this 
.subject.  I  would  hke  to  inc'.udo  his  ad- 
dress to  that  group  at  this  time : 
s^iFECU   I  V   CuNtaiESSMAN   J.   F.D^v.^RD  RorsH. 

■'  r,F  INDIANA  AT  THE  CONSIM  T^TION  r.N  THE 
^INCLE-EMERCrNrV  TFI  rPH'.Nr  NVMEER, 
SfONSonFD  1.Y  THF  FRANKLIN  INBTITVTE 
ItF.SF.AP.CH   L.«.r.OKA10HIIiS.   PHIl.AOFl.l-HIA     PA.. 

March   18.   1968 

^  telephone  number  in  Jackson.  M'-"sts- 
MPPi  ean  be  dialed  free  ircm  ..ny  of  the 
93  million  telephones  in  this  country  fi  make 
inl'onwlde  hotel  .md  motel  reservations, 

\  Mi^-le  !;umfcer  can  be  dialed  Irom  tlicse 
-me  phones  to  locate,  through  infcrmntion. 
any  phone  number  anvwhere  in  the  Lnlted 

^  We  can  dial  direct    long  distance,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Oper.nor, 

Yet  in  times  of  crisis  we  are  confronted 
With  a  confv.smg  multitude  ol  police  and  lire 
telephone  numbers,  m  Los  Angeles  ccun.y 
there  are  some  50  distinct  phone  iumbers^.r 
the  police;  in  ^-.t.  Louis  county  :ibout  45  fire 
numbers  ^  ,___ 

Yet  throuehout  the  United  Kingdom,  since 
1937  a  caller  has  been  able  to  dial  -m-  frcm 
either  a  private  or  public  telephone  without 
nnv  cost  r.n  either  kind  of  phnne^and  on 
belnc  answered  bv  the  exchanee  Operator, 
request  either  Police."  "Fire."  or  ^■"T'bu- 
lancr"  Thus.  England  enjoys  a  uniformity 
unknown  in  America. 

For  us  .Americans,  this  is  an  embarrassing 
bit  rf  information.  Granted  we  .are  much 
larger  in  size  than  mother  England:  rever- 
ts. eies=  -his  is  somewhat  -^flset  bv  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  leading  nation  !n  -he  world 
in  technoiocleal  progress.  If  this  progress 
docs  not  make  the  American  people  more 
secu-e    have   not  we  failed  in  some  regard? 
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We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  in  The 
United  States  are  usimc  new  terhnolo^ic.il 
Improvements  for  mir  convenience,  even  our 
luxury,  while  we  are  negligent  in  applying 
these  to  crime  prevention  and  control;  to 
fire  protecticm  and  control;  two  of  the  most 
dreaded  killers  and  terrorists  of  our  society. 
These  are  facts  well  known  to  most  of  you 
here  today. 

Such  negligence  Is  in  part  explainable  in 
terms  of  political  and  geographic  complica- 
tions; to  a  lack  of  information  and  Initiative: 
to  cost  factors;  to  technical  diflficultles  But. 
generally  speaking,  we  In  America  arrom- 
plish  those  things  we  really  want  to  do  and 
even  the  impossible  Is  supposed  to  take  only 
a  lltfle  longer  for  us 

My  own  Interest  in  and  concern  for  uni- 
form, emergency  telephone  communications 
rests  on  these  principles,  convictions,  facts, 
and  derives  from  two  related  and  consistent 
concerns  of  mine  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  that  capacity  I 
am  frequently  exposed  'o  the  miracles  of 
pcience  (particularly  in  the  Subcommittees 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology  and 
on  Science.  Research  and  Development).  And 
I  am  alerted  to  the  varied  ways  in  which 
these  scieruific  discoveries  can  be  applied  to 
oettei"  the  lite  of  man 

As  a  Congressman  I  must  be  concerned 
with/iot  Just  the  fimdin.?  of  pure  science  ( for 
which  I  have  profound  respect  i .  but  also 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  inventions, 
these  discoveries  In  the  ah^trai  t  mav  come  to 
contribute  to  American  life  in  the  mnc-te. 
In  a  democracv  we  must  be  concerned  with 
both:  in  my  position  of  responsibility  and 
representation  I  must  consider  both  Thus, 
simply,  my  interest  in  a  uniform  em.er-'ency 
telephone  number. 

COMMI-XICATIONS    PROBLEM 

I  can  date  m.y  initial  consideration  of  this 
problem  rather  exactly  for  you  Late  last  May 
a.^  I  sat  in  a  Si-ience  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive Fire  Research  and  Safety  program. 
a  bill  I  had  intn'duced.  I  w.is  .■:truck  by  the 
magnitude  of  this  commtmlcations  problem 
in  time  of  emerj;ency.  Whom  would  you  call: 
would  you  know  the  number:  would  you  have 
to  rtin  down  a  list  of  pLissible  numbers;  who 
would  be  calm  e.iough  to  do  so'' 

I  decided  that  the  rirst  step  was  to  -xet  a 
Concre^sion.il  re.-olutiou  passed  which  would 
encourage  such  umlormity.  S*>  I  iu'roduced 
on  May  25.  H.  Con.  Res  :361  which  stated: 
"That  U  is  the  sense  of  Ccnijress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide fire  reporting  telephone  number  and 
one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting  tele- 
phone number.  " 

Hearings  were  never  held  on  this  bill,  so  it 
did  not  re.'.ch  the  floor  of  the  Hotise.  But  I 
contacted  all  my  cclle.^gues  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  enlist  their  support:  many 
responded  favor.ibly. 

Then  I  took  on  the  giant.  I  began  conver- 
^itlons  with  ATivT:  with  Indiana  Bell,  They 
recapitulated  a  kind  cf  position  p.iper  on  this 
problem.  In  summary  they  concluded  that 
dialing  'O"  for  Operator  in  case  of  emergency 
TO  be  the  most  etf.cieut,  universal  nuntber  be- 
cause there  is  then  no  dotibt  about  getting 
•he  right  number  leven  in  cities  where  police 
or  nre  departments  have  a  single  number, 
people  often  forget  the  utimber  in  .i  crisis  i: 
iright  would  not  scare  this  out  of  mind:  this 
IS  universal:  "O"  for  Operator  requires  only 
.1  single  pull  of  the  dial:  the  digit  zero  is  next 
to  the  finger  stop  where  it  can  be  found 
quickly  by  anyone,  even  in  the  dark,  and  even 
L.n  the  new  tc^uch  phoned.  Moreover,  the  Tele- 
phone Company  representatives  stressed  th.it 
they  have  publicized  this  dial  'O"  for  some- 
time. Furthermore,  if  the  caller  for  any  rea- 
son loses  the  abilitv   to  t.iik    or  drops  the 
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phone,  cuts  the  connection,  the  Operator  is 
trained  to  hold  that  call  and  trace  the  caller. 

.\    SINGLE   NUMBER 

I  was  impressed  with  these  .irguments.  I 
w.ts  not  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
better:  a  single  number  that  would  be  easily 
learned,  retained,  used. 

Indiana  Bell  and  the  representatives  from 
AT<^cT  promised  to  re-think  the  issue.  Mean- 
while I  was  comforted  by  the  fact  that  I  had 
behind  me  a  very  reputable  atuhority  for 
the  importance  of  this  innovation,  namely 
the  President's  Crime  Coijimission  Report. 
In  the  speci.il  tiisk  force  report  on  Science 
and  Technology  the  relationship  between 
rapid  calls  to  the  police  and  their  capac- 
ity to  make  arrests  w.is  noted.  Their  con- 
clusions closely  paralleled  my  own.  Making 
a  controlled  study  of  a  particular  city  they 
discovered  that  "on  the  basis  of  this  data. 
short  response  time  correlates  with  ability 
to  make  an  arrest."  •  The  Report  recom- 
mer.tled  : 

Wherever  practiciii  a  single  number 
should  be  established,  at  least  within  a 
metropohtan  area  and  pref-^rably  over  the 
entire  United  States,  comparable  to  the  tele- 
phone C'.mpany's  lonii-dist-mce  inforination 
number  This  is  difficult  but  leasiljle  with 
existing  telephone  switching  centers:  it  ap- 
pears more  practical  with  the  new  electronic 
switching  systems  being,  installed  by  the 
teleplione  companies,  and  should  be  incor- 
porated." - 

Meanwhile.  I  was  busy  pur.suing  other  lines 
of  attack.  I  contacted  more  than  40  police 
and  fire  chiefs  from  coast  to  coast:  as  well 
as  Scotland  Yard;  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
ficp;  the  FBI,  And  I  got  a  lot  of  replies 

I  began  to  get  them  from  civic  org.mi/a- 
tions  and  private  citizens  and  fire  and  police 
chiefs  whom  I  had  nor  written,  when,  in 
September  of  las^  year  I  published  an  article 
in  Parade  Magazine  outlining  tlie  problem 
and  mv  propo.sed  solution.  Subsequentlv.  the 
Cathohc  Digest.  Amvets.  the  National  Ob- 
.server  published  articles  on  wh.it  was  fast 
becoming  a  time-consuming  crusade! 

For  a  :ime  there  seemed  to  be  .i  communi- 
cations problem,  or  a  lack  of  communica- 
tions between  myself  and  telephone  com- 
pany officials.  We  sfemed  to  be  talking  about 
differen'  things.  When  it  was  made  clear 
that  I  merely  wanted  something  like  the 
"411  '  information  facility,  a  single  number 
to  be  used  nationwide,  not  any  kind  of  .i 
national  switching  center,  resolution  of  the 
problem  seemed  more  likely. 

EMERGENCY    NO.    SIl 

With  this  bit  or  lilstory  you  can  better 
understand  my  enthusiasm  when  I  was  in- 
formed the  evening  belore  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  ATacT  on  January  12.  that 
They  would  provide  "91  i"  as  that  single,  na- 
tionwide, emergency  number  at  a  cost  of 
some  .350.000.000  to  themselves.  .\T.VT  indi- 
cated that  they  could  begin  to  make  this  new- 
number  available  m  1969.  with  the  coopera- 
tion technically  and  financii'lly  of  cities  and 
communities   around   the   nation. 

This  was  better  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 
You  can  imagine  my  reaction  .iuu  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

On  January  15.  iyf>8  I  introduced  a  new 
resolution,  h"  Con.  Res.  610:  this  time  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  "911" 
be  adopted,  as  our  nationwide,  uniform, 
emergency  telephone   number 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  make 
■at  this  luncture.  First  of  all  as  to  the  nature 
01  the  ijill  I  introduced.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  bring  federal  power  to  bear  on  imposing 
anv  kind  of  uniformity.  It  simply  puts  the 
Congress  on  record  as  supporting  the  idea  of 
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a  uniformity  m  emergency  communication.^ 
which  would  increase  simplicity. 

Secondly,  there  is,  as  you  notice,  a  dif- 
lerence  between  the  earlier  resolution  and 
this  one.  In  the  earlier  resolution  I  proposed 
a  single  uniform  tire  reporting  number  and 
a  single,  uniform,  pohce  reporting  number. 
However.  I  always  thought  that  the  greater 
uniformitv  the  better;  that  our  objective  is 
to  make  the  emergency  communications 
number  so  easy  that  anyone  at  any  time 
could  immediately  resort  thereto, 

COMMON    NATIONWIDE    NUMBER 

Therefore,  when  AT&T  offered  the  --.mgle 
number,  I  was  elated.  Can  you  imagine  for 
a  moment,  what  implementation  of  this 
nationwide  would  mean?  What  a  step  this 
would  be  in  making  order  ont  of  chaos?  I 
am  reminded  of  one  of  the  letters  I  received, 
a  comment  that  was  made,  that  seemed  to 
me  to  hit  the  mark.  This  was  in  a  letter 
from  Frank  D.  Campbell.  Capt.,  Super- 
intendent of  Communications,  Indian  •.  Po- 
lice Department: 

"Population  explosion,  as  it  is  called  pro- 
vides our  communities  with  thousands  of 
new  citizens,  each  of  whom  must  be  t.tught 
survival:  one  phase  of  survival  is  learning 
not  only  their  own  phone  numbers  but  their 
respective  police  and  fire  department  num- 
bers. If  a  common  number  tor  our  country 
was  used  then  regardless  where  a  child  might 
be  tiie  call  for  assistance  could  sa\e  a  life." 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  I  am  happv  and 
proud  to  report  to  you.  my  hometov.n  of 
Huntington,  Indiana  inaugurated  the  new 
"911"  '.vith  the  help  of  the  Indiana  Be:;  .-vs- 
tem.  at  an  initial  cost  of  a  little  over  i40. 
Huntington  is  a  town  ol  18,000  with.  o.846 
main  line  phones  in  the  city.  Huntington 
thus  became  the  first  city  served  by  the  na- 
tionwide Bell  System  to  receive  the  '  -Ml" 
emergency  telephone  number  service. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  tone. 
Through  conversations  with  the  mav'r  ol 
Huntington,  the  police  and  the  fire  ohiel. 
the  local  telephone  company  there,  this  was 
easily  .iccomplished. 

In  other  places  it  will  cost  more  .;1m  'ake 
more  time  to  mst.iU  "911."  However.  I  ;im 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  tngle 
number  and  of  the  need  to  alert  the  ptiollc 
to  its  potentialities.  So.  I  liave  written  each 
of  the  L-overnors  to  bring  this  mat'.-r  to 
their  attention  .md  to  encourage  them  •')  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  in  their  ft.i'.e,  to 
inspire  citv  md  county  local  official.^  "o  do 
likewise.  We  are  ,it  the  "end  ol  the  begin- 
ning"' onlv. 

USE    OF    911 

I  am  aware  that  evervone  will  not  approach 
the  implementation  of  ""911"  as  entlu;-:asti- 
cally.  even  unreservedly  as  I.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  believe  it  impofiible  or 
at  least  most  dlflictilt  to  use  one  single  num- 
ber ifir  iKith  police  and  fire  omergencv  calls. 
I  hope  tliev  are  wrong,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  matter,  What  I  do 
'recommend  :s  the  following:  given  the  911" 
olfered  by  AT&T,  can  we  not  try  it  i.'Ut,  test 
It  empirically,'  Surely  wo  will  discover  many 
things  in  so  ciomg:  possibly  "A-e  will  find 
that  we  can  nationwide  use  the  single  num- 
ber: perhaps  not.  But  we  must  make  .>onie 
demonstrations  of  just  what  effect  this  new 
lacility  will  have. 

To  my  mind,  considering  the  safet"  se- 
ciiritv.  peace  of  mind  and  availabiU'y  of 
help  thereby — this  single  number  is  the 
best.  If  this  can  be  disproven.  it  should  be. 
But  we  mtisi  start  somewhere  and  nc.v, 

I  am  reminded  of  what  the  great  Fr;-nch 
Marshal  Lyautey  once  said  to  his  itardener: 
•'Plant  ."i  tree  tomorrow."  And  the  gardener 
said,  ""It  won't  bear  iniit  for  a  hundred 
vears."  ""In  that  case,"  Lyautey  said  to  the 
irardener   ""plant  it  this  afternoon," 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  improved 
emergency  telephone  communications  for  "he 
.American  public. 
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Support  We  Need— Sympathy  We  Can  Do 
Without 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSB-OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  196S 
Ml  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  i?  witli  a  itreal  deal  of  pride  that  I 
share  with  my  colleague.^  in  the  Hou.se 
and  -Senate  a  letter  from  Tom  Es.Minger. 
lieutenant.  US.  Marine  Corp."^  Reserve. 
Lieutenant  Es.sliiiL'er  i,s  the  commanding 
office:'  of  Mike  Company,  3d  Battalion. 
26th  Marine.s.  His  present  .'Station  is  Hill 
881  South,  located  near  Khe.sanh  in 
Quane  Tri  Province.  Vietnam  Tom  Es- 
slini-er  was  a  classmate  of  my  eldest  .-on 
at  Yaie  Univer.vity.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  express  the  opinion  that  tliis  youns 
man  is  a  line  officer,  because  when  you 
i-ead  his  letter  the  conclusion  will  'oe  as 
inescapable  to  you  as  it  is  fo  me.  I  am 
sure  -Jiat  every  Member  of  the  Concrcss 
will  wish  to  ioin  mr  in  .sendiim  our  thanks 
and  best  wishes  to  Lt.  Tom  E.s.-linger  and 
Mike  Company.  Under  leave  previously 
Ki-anted.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowin-  letter  from  Lieutenant  Esslineer 
in  the  Congression.al  Record. 

fMiRD  Marine  Divisio.n  .REINi. 
FMP.  Vietnam.  Him  881  South. 
Khesanh  Combat  Base.  Quang 
Tri  Provincf.  RVN, 

Mcirrh  J2.  19l^S. 
Dr-.R  CoNGRF.ssMAN  RiioDFs:  I  have  decided 
10  exercise  mv  right  to  communicate  with  mv 
man  ;ii  Washington  and  although  you  are  not 
the  man  I  vote  :or.  I  decided  that  yours  would 
be   a    good   car   to   bend.— I    w"nte   concern- 
ing i.n  irritation  more  than  a  problem    Mike 
Companv,  3d  Bn..  26th  Marines  ol  which,  as 
vou    Unow,    I    am    Commanding    Officer,    has 
been  located  on  hill  881  South  since  19  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  During  the  past  two  months 
we  h.-.ve  been  under  ;-iege  by  a  sizable  NVA 
force  :ind.  of  course,  this  ha.-  subjected  us  to 
some  hardships.  Tliere  have  been  days  wltli- 
out    chow   ;ind    water,    weeks   without    inail. 
and  mor.ths  without  showers  or  .'haves.  None 
of  this  has  ever  reached  a  really  critical  stage, 
and  considering  the  overall  circumstances  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  South  Viet-Nam.  I 
am  .-.mazed  that  we  have  been  taken  care  of 
as  well  as  we  have  been.  Every  bit  of  supplv 
that  reaches  this  hill  comes  iti  by  helicopter 
and    each   chopper   receives   small    arms.    .50 
caliber  .lutomatic  weapons  fire,  and  mortar 
up  to  120  mm.  We  have  lost  several  choppers 
during   such   resupply  efforts.   Despite    this, 
the    situation    has  steadily   improved.   It   is 
Significant  to  note  that  we  have  never  been 
in    a    really    critical    situation    ammunition 
wise.  Oh.  certainly  there  have  been  occasions 
when   our  stockpile  of  one  item  or  another 
has  been  lower  than  we  would  have  liked  it 
to  be,  btit  we  have  never  been  in  a  position 
where  a  lack  of  ammunition  made  our  posi- 
tion tactically  unsound. 

As  for  comfort  items:  In  early  February, 
our  complaint  was  a  shortage  of  food  and 
water.  By  late  February  we  had  the  chow 
and  were  lamenting  a  shortage  of  mail. 
Shortly  thereafter  our  supply  complaints  re- 
volved around  a  shortage  of  fresh  oranges 
and  most  recently  the  major  source  of  con- 
sternation has  been  the  hair  clippers  that  the 
last  chopper  brought  to  us  and  my  small  unit 
leaders  have  diligently  put  to  use. 

So.  you  are  wondering  what  Is  the  "irrita- 
tion" of  which  I  spoke.  Apparently  back  In 
the  dark  days  of  February  when  chow  was 
short,  several  of  the  hungrier  of  the  crew  on 
the  hill  felt  desperate  enough  to  seek  outside 
helD,  Some  of  them  used  the  time-honored 
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diMce  "f  wriimg  to  their  congre.-smen.  Their 
oongressman.  responding  to  :t  plea  irom  a 
di-traught  con-tiluent  instituted  congres- 
sional interest  mquirys,  the  ramlricatlons  of 
which  are  reaching  me  at  this  time  Certainly 
these  pleas  and  the  resulting  inquiries  can 
accomplish  no  good  at  this  end.  There  is  im 
congressman  nor  an  American  citizen  who 
desires  to  help  us  here  any  m.ire  than  do  ihe 
fellow  Marines  who  are  responsible  lor  our 
supp'irt.  .'Purely  no  member  o!  Congress  <'.ni 
do  r.iire  lo  cjuiet  the  ,.)0  calibres  and  120  mm 
mortars  that  make  resupply  hazardous  than 
can  the  MariiU's  who  consi:iiitly  prowl  the 
,-kles  m  F4B  I'liaiitom  jets,  "rherefore,  the 
only  good  that  can  come  oi  .^uch  leiters  is 
",ho  svinpatliy  the>   cause  back  home. 

Mv  lear  is  that  a  wave  of  suth  sympathy 
could,  indeed,  have  an  adverse  efTeci  on  what 
we're  trying  to  do  here.  The  \ast  majority  of 
my  Marines  are  lar  Irom  crybabies    They  com- 
plain   continually-- that's    the    way    of     tlie 
Corps,  but  rarely  do  tViey  do  so  publicly.  Most 
of   them   are   amazingly   contiiii    here.   It    is 
.mother  example  of  the  workiiic  of  tliat  hu- 
man    ciuality     which     is     my     lavorlte     the 
resiliency  of  the  individual.  In  two  months, 
hill  o81  .south  has  gone  Irom  -urface  lo  sub- 
terranean  living.  Wood   from   empty   ammo 
crates  lines  brooches   diving  quarters! .  New 
.irrivals  bring  radios  and  through  sharing  of 
.-speakers   and   that   most   precious   nl    Marine 
Corps   commodities,    common   wire,    we   now 
iiave   music    piped    into   a    l.trpc    number   o[ 
bunkers,  including  my  (."ommand  bunker.  The 
Marines  coiithiue  to  maintain  .,  jauiuv  ^mil- 
ing  morale.  When  a  buddy  is  struck  down  by 
a  mort;tr  round  or  .f  sniper's  bullet.  tViey  gi\o 
him  aid  and   '"halk   up  ;-,i;other  .-core  winch 
will  l)e  settled  Ijefore  tills  battle  is  over.  Tlie 
American  pe<iple  may   -.vorry   about    whether 
Khe  Saiili  or  liill  Bfiis  can  be  held,  but  \ve 
don't   worry  much  about  it  up  here.  We  dig 
our  lighting  trenches  deeper,  we  don't  clear 
escape  routes.  This  is  o,.r  hill   Fellow  Marines 
'oought  it  the  hard   way,  we  raised   the  flag 
over  it.  and  )/'■■  will  take  tlie  flag  down    Most 
of  tis  would  like  to  see  the  NVA  try  to  take 
It  away  from  us.  Our  Ijigeest  concern  is  what 
we  will  do  witli  all  the  enemy  dead  ."ifter  the 
smoke   clears. 

Maybe  some  of  these  thoughts  arc  Ijravado 
designed  to  mask  iliat  gut -clawing  fear 
which  grips  each  one  of  us  wlienever  .t  120 
mortar  comes  whistling  into  our  area.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  us  would  just  as  soon  have  this 
battle,  and  our  chances  to  be  war  lierries.  in 
oiir  \>ast.  However,  until  such  time  as  .dl  the 
enemy  liave  been  reptilsed.  destroyed,  or 
driven  to  shelters,  we  shall  stay  iiere  and  .dm 
in  on  each  one  who  has  the  audacity  to  chal- 
lenge the  lirepo"«-er  ;ind  couraee  of  the 
United  States  Marines. 

I  am  still  civilized  enough  to  realize  that 
.some  of  the  thing.s  I  .-ay  make  .-trona  readini; 
to  someone  .i  bit  more  removed  Irom  the 
fracas  than  I  ..m.  My  remarks  are  not  dis- 
passionate, liowever.  because  this  is  not  a 
dispassionate  business.  Its  primary  prerequi- 
site is  a  passion  ol  the  highest  order,  pa- 
tiotism.  and  each  one  of  these  19  year  i>ld 
PFC's  up  here  with  me  lias  this  passion, 
whether  he  will  admit  it  f'r  not 

My  purpose  then  is  to  tell  the  storv  in 
perspective.  Support  we  crave  and  need,  .-vm- 
pathy  we  can  do  without.  The  purpose  o: 
this  letter  is  to  let  ,:;oi;  know"  iiow  /  :eo!  If 
you  feel  that  there  is  some  good  to  be  de- 
rived through  the  sharing  ol  these  paees  with 
others,  you,  of  course,  have  my  full  blessing. 
My  purpose  is  to  provide  you  with  informa- 
tion -which  you  can  put  to  purposes  that 
might  aid  the  counlry.  the  Marine  Corps,  my 
Marines,  or  myself. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  entire 
Rhodes  h.ousehold  and  to  Jay  ;ind  Peegv. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and.  ol  course, 
the  best  to  you  and  to  the  party  in  the 
coming  free-for-all. 

Very  respectively,   semper  fidelis. 

Tom    ESSLINGFR, 

Li.    VSMCR.  Commandinq   Ofircr.  Mike 
Company.  ::d  Battalion.  26th  Marines. 
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New  Frontiers  of  Understanding  the 
U.S.S.R. 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

IIjOF    ILLINOIS 
IN   IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Titrsdci/.  April  9.   19HH 

Mr,  DERWINSKI  Ml".  Speaker,  there 
i.s  no  ureater,  Lieiuial  iiii.-conception  held 
in  our  country  than  that  the  So\  let  Union 
is  "Ru.ssia."  'a  natirni,"  a  ccuiitry  of 
over  JOO  million  Ru.-.sian.-  '  This  uravo 
:iu.-concei)tion  is  alino.-t  daily  encoun- 
tered not  only  in  llie  piivale  realm  but 
al.'^o  111  tlie  hiRhe,-t  otlicial  eucle  Regret- 
tably, many  of  our  mi.sdirecteri  policies 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  are  ba.sed  on  this 
misconcejition  and  will  undoubtedly  co.st 
us  mucli  in  this  iiistoric  .-.truugle  with 
Soviet  Ru.s.sian  imperio-coloniali.sm. 

The  new  b<3ok  on  "The  Vulnerable  Ru-- 
.sians"  explodes  this  basic  mi.'.conceiition 
and  illuminates  the  new  frontiers  of 
understandins  the  USSR  It  al.-~o  .sets 
torth  concrete  lecominendation-  f';^  «^ 
laiiid  rectification  of  the  Red  imiTfre. 
Authored  by  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobnansky.  ol 
Geoi":4eto\vn  Univer.sity.  the  book  is  lucid- 
Iv  written,  (luite  levealinu  in  many  areas, 
and  well  documented  throughout  With 
broad  pe"."spective,  it  shows  the  blinders 
(if  misunderstandina  by  which  om  pol- 
icymakers have  aijproached  the  Ru.s.sian 
Ijroblem. 

"The  Vulnerable  Ru.'-.sians"  is  ikav 
available  at  the  Geonu-town  University 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor.  Georu-etown 
University,  Washmatxin.  DC  However. 
<ome  exceriits  fiom  ihe  book  '.vill  unc  the 
reader  an  indication  ot  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  lollow: 

riiF.  NUD  OF  A  FnnuoM  CoMMIssk.n 
Colonel  Mailiard:  ""No!  the  .secret  \ictory 
does  not  reside  in  instruments  of  destruction 
It  is  a  power  old  a.s  the  world,  yet  .ilways 
young,  more  redoubtable  than  arms:  apt  to 
give  birth  to  great  surprise^,  because  it  creates 
in  an  hour  the  most  unexpected  means  of 
action,  the  most  varied  artifices  applying 
them  to  clrrumstances  with  admirable  !)re- 
clsion.  It  is  Moral  Power  resulting  from  three 
forces:  the  Intelligence  which  conceives:  the 
Will  which  executes:  tlie  Courage  wlUch  faces 
death," 

•  •  •  • 

The  clear  .uiswer  to  tlie  question  is  that 
many,  many  things  can  be  done  to  defeat 
Soviet  Russian  imperlf)0Olonialism.  and 
rhrough  this  defeat  that  of  the  entire  Red 
Empire,  including  Ited  China  Remember,  the 
base  i>f  so-called  Communist  power  is  tlie 
USSR,  not  Reti  China  nor  .a.\  ol  the  others 
in  the  empire.  Some  of  these  things  liave  nl- 
ready  Ix-er.  ,-uggested 

• 
How  to  cope  Willi  the  Co'M  War  thrusts  and 
maneuvers  of  Moscow  lias  been  ,i  vexing 
jjroblem  for  some  time  By  no  meaii.s  has  the 
problem,  in  any  real  sen.se.  been  resolved  In 
fact,  our  Government  has  not  Jaccd  up 
squarely  to  all  the  demands  and  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  problem  .No  .  lear-'-iu  decislot. 
has  been  made  on  how  to  meet  it,  and  no 
apparatus  or  cixirdlnating  bodv  exists  at 
present  to  adequately  deal  with  it  Our 
dearth  rit  operation  can  only  a.ccommodate 
a  delensive  reaction  to  the  successive  chal- 
lenges staged  by  Moscow,  as  seen  in  the 
Congo,  in  part  m  the  Dominican  Reptiblic 
Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere  In  each  instance 
some  t'aln  i.f  a  psyclto-political  nature  ac- 
crues to  the  enemy.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise  since   our  defensive   posture   can   only 
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serve  to  minimize,  not  prevent  entirely,  his 
inroads    into    the    broad    field    of    operation 
offered  bv  the  simply  reacting  Free  World. 
.  .  •  • 

We  ha\e  become  so  obsessed  by  the  fear  of 
"escalations"'  that  Moscow  can  rightly  credit 
itself  with  a  propaganda  Job  well  done.  It 
would  do  well  for  many  to  memorize  the 
Malllard  quote  above,  which  may  quite  ap- 
propriately emblazon  a  United  States  Free- 
dom Academy. 

.  •  •  ♦  • 

Just  a  few  years  aco  some  legislators  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  were 
amazed  to  receive  a  State  Department  request 
Tor  funds  to  establish  a  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  siudvlng  Comriiunibt  tactics  and 
techniques  .-^s  one  of  them  puinted  out  he 
had  been  under  the  natural  impression  all 
these  vear.-^  that  approprlatinus  made  along 
these  lines  were  bein^  cciuinuully  applied  to 
this  primary  and  necessary  end. 

.  •  •  •  • 

There  are  numerous  reasons  accounting  for 
this  suite  of  affairs.  For  one,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  cold  war  activity  continue  to  elude 
the  understanding  o^  many  Americans.  Some. 
weak  In  their  understanding  of  Russia's  his- 
torical background,  view  it  as  part  of  a 
"strange  nqw  force"  that  has  entered  our 
world— "the.  strangest  and  most  enigmatic  in 
all  hlstorv."'  When,  for  instance,  any  Krem- 
llnite  makes  an  actors  plea  for  "the  lessen- 
ing of  International  tensions,"  they  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  this  gesture  Is 
only  another  purposeful  maneuver  in  Mos- 
cow's cold  war  operations.  The  zag— after  the 
zlc;_ls  nothing  new  in  Russian  (not  Just  in 
the  so-called  Soviet  i  history,  and  the  er.d 
has  had  both  poUtic.il  and  psychological 
import.  When  Moscow  or  its  totalitarian  de- 
pendents crave  for  trade  with  th«  Free  World, 
it  Ls  surely  not  for  our  politico-economic 
intere.st. 

•  •  •  •  • 
But  many  of  our  leaders,  steeped  in  West- 
ern traditions,  continue  to  believe  that  a  high 
level  conference  with  the  Russians  Is  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  settling  differences 
of  view  on  particular  Issues.  They  fool  not 
onlv  themselves  but  also  a  sizable  portion  of 
our' populace.  The  great  proponent  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence."  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  gave 
expression  to  the  standard  Kremlin  line  when 
he  declared.  "We  do  not  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  give-and-take  principle.  We  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  give — we  will  not 
make  any  concessions  because  our  proposals 
do  not  form  the  basis  of  a  barter  deal."  In 
Russian  eyes  negotiation  is  Itself  a  cold  war 
instrument,  designed  for  the  "soft  chance' 
of  gaining  an  advantage  or  merely  demon- 
strating "peaceful  intentions." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Dlrfertng  views  .vs  to  the  admin!.=trat!on  of 

a  full-fled'.;ed  ,cold  war  undertaking  consti- 
tute a  third  reason  for  the  absence  of  such  a 
proL'ram  Those  having  these  views  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  such  a  project  is  a 
must;  but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  they 
do  disagree  as  to  its  content  For  example, 
this  writer  sees  nothing  really  new  in  the 
cold  war  te'hniques  and  methods  or  the  So- 
viet Russian  colonialist^.  There  has  been 
nothing  peculiarly  '■Communist"  about  tlieni- 
Unfortunately.  people  learn  this  when  their 
fate  is  sealed'.  "We  were  becoming  victims  of 
a  deception."  writes  Juana  Castro,  "since,  m 
spite  ot  Fidel's  public  denials  of  the  commu- 
nist character  of  the  revolution,  we  could  see 
as  the  days  passed  how  the  countrv  was  being 
delivered  to  Russian  imperKilists.  " 

•  •  •  •  • 
Many    exclamations    over    the    years    that 

something  creative  and  different  must  be 
done,  have  clearly  indicated  a  widespread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  agen- 
cies on  this  score  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
of  W;whlngton  has  soundly  declared  that  "We 
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have  never  been  m  the  o.one  league  with  the 
Russians  in  :he  psychological  ■.v..f  of  wiis  and 
words  "  The  columnist  David  Lawrence  ha-s 
often  made  the  p^mt  expre'^-sed  in  the^e 
words.  "What  a  spectacle  the  Western  gov- 
ernment's are  making  of  themselves  these 
davs  iis  thev  rtonnopr  indecisively  in  the 
midst,  of  Soviet  threats  and  ulilmafams, 
seemingly  afraid  to  met:  squarely  the  ciwl- 
lenging  issues  of  the  noarl"  At  one  time,  tiie 
tiien  Senator  Lyndon  Jonnson  gave  eUquent 
expression  to  tills  growing  resile.ssness  ahnit 
our  operational  lnad?qu  ices  when  he  ur~ed 
a  summit  meetin;  of  Free  World  heads  of 
state  Also,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Ho<iver 
Presidential  Library  in  19(«,  lormer  Pre<;ideiit 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  an  insp.riiig  address, 
called  for  a  Council  of  Frc?  Nati.:;!;s  including 
"only  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  M\(:i 
fight'  for  'heir  freedom." 

.  •  •  •  • 

THK   PROTRACTFD  .STRI'C.OI.E 

A  par.imount  means  in  the  march  toward 
the  new  fronr.ier  of  undfrstaiidiii-T;  and  c:im- 
bat.ng  the  USS?!— indeed,  in  fortifying  our- 
selves to  cope  w.tii  and  to  win  the  Cold  War — 
is  the  Freedom  Comm.ssir.n  project  In  bo:h 
the  8tjth  and  S7th  Congres.sos  :-onie  rtalism 
m  the  Cold  War  wa,=;  manifested  in  the  mea^- 
ur"  known  as  the  Freedom  Commission  Bill, 
This  measure  was  sponsored  in  the  Hoii.ie  of 
Representatives  by  Congres.'^men  A  Sydney 
Hcrlonfr.  Jr.  of  Florid. i  and  Walter  Judd  of 
Miunes^ti  In  the  Senate  its  sponsors  were 
Sen.itors  Karl  E,  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  and 
Paul  H,  Douglas  of  i;:i;:ois  The  bill  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission, 
the  establ.shment  of  a  Fri^edoni  Academv,  .md 
the  form  ition  of  a  Joint  Congre.sslona:  Free- 
dom Committee.  The  basic  idea  ..if  a  commis- 
sion -A-.is  first  advanced  bv  the  Select  House 
Committee  to  Invest.gaie  Communist  Aggres- 
sion. l?d  bv  Congressman  Charles  J.  Kerstcn 
ot  Wisconsin 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Freedom  Commi.-sion  itself  would  be 
an  independent  agency  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers aiid  a  chairman.  The  members  and 
chairman  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  emphasized  that  one  of  the  prime  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment and  supervision  of  a  Freedom 
Academy  Training  at  the  Academy  would 
concentrate  on  knowledge  of  Soviet  Russian 
political  warfare  techniques  and  ways  and 
means  of  counteracting  them.  The  students 
at  the  Academy  would  be  carefully  drawn 
from  governmental,  private,  and  foreign 
areas.  Other  recommended  functions  of  the 
Commission  include  the  establishment  of  an 
information  center  to  aid  organizations  and 
groups  in  an  understanding  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian '  conspiracy  and  a  broad  spectrum  of 
psvcho-political  operations,  the  conduct  of 
research  and  surveys,  and  a  host  of  additional 
.asks  designed  to  realize  the  objectives  of 
1  ■''s  national  project. 

«  •  •  •  • 

ME.\N1NG   OF  COLD   WAR   EDUC.\'nON 

In  the  permanent  Cold  War  this  measure 
of  realism  has  a  broader  significance  than 
wh.it  may  appear  on  the  surface.  First,  it 
should  be"  recognized  that  It  Isn't  impossible 
f.-r  this  country,  and  with  It  the  Free  World. 
to  suffer  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire.  The  possibility 
of  such  defeat  is  not  necessarily  grounded 
In  anv  precondition  of  a  hot  global  war.  As 
a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  great  ad- 
vances In  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, both  past  and  present,  have  been 
achieved  primarily  through  systematic  sub- 
version, duplicity,  and  conspiracy  rather 
than  by  military  means. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Throughout  this  book  one  example  after 
another  is  offered  to  illustrate  this  stubborn 
mininderstanding  or.  better,  protracted  lack 
of  understanding  with  regard  to  the  nature 
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of  the  main  enemy.  It  Is  a  vertlble  blind  spot, 
accruing  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
power  center  of  so-called  world  Commu- 
nism. This  Western  blind  spot  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Em- 
pire m  the  form  of  the  USSR,  following 
World  War  I.  It  preserved  this  empire  in 
World  War  II.  Read  any  of  the  memoirs  by 
World  War  II  leaders  on  the  Western  Allied 
.-ide,  and  you  can  begin  to  understand  why 
this  empire  expanded,  despite  lt.s  military 
and  political  inferiority.  Neither  Churchill 
nor  R.X)5evelt  nor  Eden  understood  liow  pro- 
foundly weak,  politically,  Stalin  and  his  gang 
were.  Here  is  a  prime  example  of  Stalin's 
basic  fears:  "Stalin:  If  you  say  that  you 
might  well  say  tomorrow  that  you  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  Ukraine  as  forming  part  of  the 
USSR"  "Eden:  That  is  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  position.  It  is  only 
changes  from  the  pre-war  frontiers  that  we 
do  not  recognize.  The  only  change  In  the 
Ukraine  is  its  occupation  by  Germany,  so 
of  course  we  accept  the  Ukraine  as  being 
part  of  the  U.S.S.R." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  countrv  curiously  enough,  with  all 
its  rich  tradition  of  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  principled  opposition  to  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism,  the  real  chasm  that 
exists  between  imperialist  Russian  toialitar- 
lanism  and  freedom-aspiring  non-Russlan 
nationalism  .seems  to  escape  the  minds  of 
many,  including  many  on  the  highest  levels 
of  Government. 

•  •  • 

To  cite  another  example  on  a  high  level 
of  our  Government.  Professor  W  W.  Rostow, 
who  was  appointed  bv  President  Kennedy  to 
the  position  of  chief  in  the  policy  planning 
body  of  the  State  Department,  personifies 
this"  latavrinth  well.  He  evidently  still  labors 
under  the  Illusions  that  "Russian  peoples" 
inhabit  the  USSR,  that  the  "Soviet  Union" 
is  "Russia"  and  thus  "a  nation,"  that  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  USSR  is  a  "Russian" 
phenomenon,  and  in  another  work,  mind 
you,  that  the  national  minorities  "show 
little  or  no  aspiration  for  political  independ- 
ence." If  anyone  seeks  the  acme  oi  confusion 
on  this  subject,  the  cited  works  provide  it. 
We  can  perhajis  afford  errors  on  a  university 
campus,  but  we  certainly  can  111-atford  them 
in  the  State  Department.  When  fundamen- 
tals escape  us,  baseless  higher  judgments  will 
offer  us  little  escape  from  tragedy. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Andrei  Slnyavsky,  a  Russian  literary  critic 
under  the  pen  name  Abram  Tcrtz,  has  stated 
the  problem  succinctly:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Purpose,  we  turned  to  the  means  That  our 
enemies  used:  we  glorified  Imperial  Russia, 
we  wrote  lies  in  Pravda.  we  set  a  new  Tsar 
on  the  now  empty  throne,  we  Introduced  of- 
ficers' epaulettes  and  tortures."  These  and 
other  basic  Issues  would  have  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clarified  by  the  Commission  if  we  are 
to  adopt  those  approaches  to  techniques,  via 
.  understanding,  that  would  incisively  pene- 
trate and  weaken  the  present  Soviet  Russian 
empire. 

.  .  •  • 

One  Important  result  would  be  a  general 
awareness  that  both  out  of  Ignorance  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  non-Russian  revolution 
in  the  crumbling  Tsarist  Russian  Empire  and 
out  of  half-hearted  determination,  the  United 
States  failed  to  support  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples of  our  own  tradition  in  concrete  applica- 
tion to  independent  Georgia.  Armenia.  White 
Ruthenla,  Ukraine,  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan 
and  other  non-Russian  nrtions,  which  had 
determined  themselves  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  These  nations,  as  we  saw,  were  soon 
again  individually  subverted  and  subjugated 
by  the  imperialist  successors  to  the  White 
Tsar. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Kosygln    furnishes    powerful    evidence    of 
the  ftindamental  continuity  of  Soviet  Rus- 
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sl.m  imiierio-colonlallst  pr>licy  when  lie  de- 
clares, "We  jjroceed  steadfastly  on  the  road 
of  developing  each  Soviet  jieople's  national 
culture  to  the  point  where  the  conununist 
ideal,  namely  the  merger  of  .ill  nations  into 
one  (Russi;ini  superiiuiion  will  become  real- 
ity." What  should  have  been  a  -ccond  or 
third-rate  power  .s  today,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  iccumulated  captive  ro.'^ourccs.  ,i 
contender  for  the  world.  More  Irontcii  still 
is  the  tact  that  the  sole  real  imperi  illst 
power  in  the  world  t>xlay,  lias  actually  stolon 
the  American  banner  of  the  Idea  of  national 
self-determination  and  freedom  .iiid  su"' cess- 
ftiUy  parades  it  m  Asia  and  Airica.  PI  ilnly, 
then,  the  Freedom  Conimi  .-ion  in  its  p;.s;- 
tive  cuicern  for  Ireedom  everywhere  would 
be  morally  obligated  to  l.iunch  some  -tudies 
of  this  long  neglected  and  yet  vitally  stra- 
tegic non-Russlau  urea  in  tlie  Soviet  Union 

«  *  *  ■  • 

Failing  eslablijhment  of  the  Commissitm, 
one  shouldn't  be  stirprl.'.ed  by  any  future 
extension  ot  '.he  long  list  of  captive  na- 
tions. The  Red  ini;:ieriu-colonialist^  nT.huain 
some  6,000  .'cliools  in  political  warfare,  and 
some  350,0'JO  professkmals  in  this  a't  are 
planted  ahmit  the  Free  World  E\  entual  take- 
over is  a  full-time  job  with  them  .".s  of  now, 
we  have  only  amaieurr.  to  conte.^t  them.  One 
major  lesson  we  must  learn  in  .ill  of  thi»  is 
that  Soviet  Ru.'^.sian  imperio-cijlonialist 
p  illcv  never  changes  in  :-;u!..'-;ai;,o. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  we  ttirii  to  ilie  .^econd  major  int  iiis 
capable  of  prep.iring  us  for  victory  m  The 
Cold  War.  'Ae  ;h..u:d  recall  how  strange  it 
was  that  Linly  in  the  very  recent  j)eriod  the 
State  Department  rcciuc.Mcd  funds  .'or  the 
?;peclfic  purpo.-,e  of  studying  "c ommunism.  ' 
I't  is  '.ioubly  strange  that  after  a  G.illup  jioll 
in  1962  had  disclosed  wide  popular  support 
for  the  Freedom  Commission  and  .\cademy. 
the  Department  .mddenly  decided  to  c.induit 
its  own  "courses"  on  communi:-.t  techniques 
and  strategy,  and  also  set  up  a  hollov.-  decoy 
in  a  legislative  measure  to  create  a  Foreign 
Service  Academv.  It  ai-ipeors  tiiat  some  peoiile 
in  the  Dep.trtmcnt  :ear  any  popular  checks 
on  its  known  error.--',  omissions  and  short- 
comings, much  or  this  ilie  result  of  overbur- 
dening routine  operations.  As  we  shall  see. 
perhaps  the  most  r.diculous  mi.-take  oom- 
mitted  by  the  .Secritaiy  of  State  wa^  In  con- 
nection -A-ith  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  the  second  of  America's  in- 
dispensable media  lor  victory  m  the  C  ild 
War. 


Open  Housing:  A  Fraud  in  Semantics 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OY    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  .sell 
my  home  or  rent  my  apartment  to  any- 
one I  want  to — right  now. 

So  can  any  American.  At  this  time  any 
American  can  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  to 
anyone  if  he  pleases  not  to. 

But  should  the  misnamed  Fair  Housing 
Act — Open  Housing:  Act — become  law 
none  of  us  could  sell  or  rent  to  anyone 
we  desire. 

The  babbling  that  without  fair  housing 
some,  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
cannot  buy  or  rent  is  not  completely 
correct  because  if  anyone  wants  to  rent 
or  .sell  their  property  to  them,  they  can. 

Then  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
tear-jerking  liberal  is  not  merely  inter- 
ested in  helping  another  secure  a  home  or 
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apailment:  he  is  out  to  force  anyone 
who  dots  not  bow  down  to  Ins  political 
philosophy  to  '--ive  ui)  his  freedom  m  dis- 
posing of  property.  Pas.sage  of  the  Open 
Kou.sinu  Act  will  not  uvc  anything.  It 
will  take  away 

Nothing  but  a  nii.suse  of  words  to  force 
anothrr  uiiv>anted  intru.sion  on  the  in- 
dividual right.s  of  the  masse.'^. 

Likewise  .sliamciul  is  tlie  u.se  of  smears 
to  !)lame  riots  on  the  poor  man.  To  the 
contraiT.  reports  from  the  battle  of 
Washington  sliov.'  the  majority  ol  ihe 
lootors  .seized  have  .;obs— in  fact  a  sizable 
number  are  Federal  cmiiloyecs. 

I  ask  that  two  reports  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Washington.  D.C.,  for  April 
8  follow: 
I  From  the  Washington.  (DC  i   Evening  Star. 

Apr.  8,   lOrai 
A  PnouLt:  Many  Skized  in  Loon.Nt;  Havh  Jobs 

.■\  random  sur\ev  of  100  persons  (  harced 
with  looting  and  other  serious  crimes  ilunng 
fiisr  rder;  hero  indicates  the  typical  delcndant 
IS  male,  in  his  'JO':-,  employed  in  a  low-  or 
medium-income  lol)  and  without  a  prior 
.irrest  record, 

Ca.se  records  of  the  D  C.  Ball  Agencv  at 
the  Court  ot  General  Sessions  show  J7  of 
100  delendants  liud  prior  records  Only 
about  half  iin.;lved  serious  crimes. 

.Seventy-eight  of  the  i;roup  of  100  .studied 
were  men.  Of  these  113  or  (Jver  one-iourth, 
had  piillce  records. 

Of  the  srroup.  Id  were  teenaitcr.'^.  37  in  tluir 
20's.  20  in  their  SO's,  7  m  their  40's  and  'J  In 
their  50's.  One  was  00  and  another  02. 

Only  live  were  unemployed.  .Mthoueh  the 
group  contained  two  Howard  University  .-^tu- 
(tents.  a  computer  operator  and  a  gas  sta- 
tion manager,  the  records  show  that  most 
liad  lov.'-paying  jobs 

There  were  several  warehousemen,  printers, 
a  butcher,  a  dozen  construction  laborers,  two 
mailmen.  ;i  variety  of  clerks  and  eight  jani- 
tor."^. 

Only  four  of  the  22  women  studied  had 
prior  records.  Two  were  teen-agers.  11  were  in 
their  20's.  2  in  their  30's.  6  in  their  40'e  and 
(jne  was  52. 

Half  of  the  women  were  hou."ewivcs  or 
unemployed.  Tlie  group  also  included  four 
maids,  a  presser.  a  seamstress,  a  Post  Office 
mall  handler,  a  secretary-  and  a  clerk  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Nearly  all  of  the  persons  in  the  group  lace 
a  minimum  sentence  of  two  years  to  a  maxi- 
mum oi  15  years  if  convicted  of  second- 
degree  inirglary.  the  charge  commonly  used 
m  looting  cases. 

(Prom  the  Washineton  iDC.i   Evenine  Star. 
Apr,  a,  19681 

ACLU  Piles  Appeal — Lawyers  Hit  Hioh 

Riot  Bail 

I  By  William  Basham  i 

Some  lawwers  have  expressed  indignation 
over  what  they  regard  as  a  rrtide  suspmsion 
of  legal  safeeiiards  by  the  District's  judges 
aimed  at  keeping  masses  of  persons  charged 
m  the  rioting  off  the  streets. 

Negro  lawyers  were  particularly  critical 
of  the  judge's  practices 

The  American  Civil  Libertie.=;  tTnlon  'cday 
asked  the  US,  District  Court  fcr  an  injunc- 
tion to  tree  all  persons  held  in  jail  mrjre  'hnn 
24  liours  without  counsel  or  arrai3nment.  i)ut 
was  reiused.  The  group  was  appeallne  later 
today. 

At  issue  Is  the  application  of  the  1966 
Bail  Reform  Act.  signed  Into  law  to  prevent 
the  lengthy  detention  of  individuals  who 
cannot  raise  money  for  ball  set  by  the  court. 
The  act  calls  for  pretrial  release  of  the  ac- 
cused on  personal  bond,  if  justified  by  con- 
sideration of  employment,  length  of  residence 
and  familv  ties. 
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Undvr  the  .tct.  a  judtte  is  not  specifically 
I'lnpowered  to  take  into  consideration 
wiu'ther  a  suspect  might  [irove  to  be  a  '  dan- 
i;er  to  the  community"  li  released.  The  law 
tells  the  Judge  to  decide  whether  a  suspect 
IS  likely  to  llee  the  District  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion. 

UflNK    i'<U.lrV    SHIITEU 

Hundreds  of  :ndl\idiials  arrested  in  the 
rioting  began  to  appear  in  the  Court  ol  Gcn- 
fral  .Sessions  f>n  Friday  morning  on  charges 
oi  second-degree  burglurly  ilootmgl.  The 
Judges  there  generally  bet'an  to  relea.se  on 
personal  bond  anvone  who  could  sallsty  the 
act's  requlrcmrnts  of  communllv    ties. 

By  Friday  afleriiooii.  It  was  learned  some 
jiulges  of  the  U  S.  District  Couri  had  quietly 
■oniirred  and  agreed  that  suspects  relea.sed 
..n  iliilr  personal  v.'ord  to  return  to  court 
wluMi  suinmoiied  po.sslbly  would  return  to 
riot-struck  areas  in  the  meantime  and  take 
part  In  looting  They  reached  a  decision  based 
on  what  they  recarded  as  a  requirement  for 
the  ..alety  of  the  commnnlly. 

Some  Judges  of  the  Court  ■■!  General  Ses- 
sions privately  admitted  that  word  had  come 
down  irom  the  District  Court  m  ignore  the 
Ball  Helorm  .Art  except  in  rare  cases  and  to 
start  setting  money  bonds  Bv  Friday  eve- 
ning, it  was  apparent  lliai  the  "danger  to 
the  community"  conslderftlon  was  coming 
liilo  play,  and  Viall  averaging  abcjut  SI. 000 
was  set  in  the  felony  cases. 

HIT    BY    NEGRO    LAWYERS 

Most  Negro  lawyers,  already  uiiset  because 
only  the  predomlnantlv  white  DC  Har  .\sso- 
riatltm  had  Ijeen  solicited  lor  help  m  jirovld- 
ing  detense  attorneys.,  reiused  to  take  part 
111  tlie  proceedings  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
because  ol  the  alleccd  predetermined  policy 
■■;  requiring  iilgh  money  bonds. 

By  early  yesterday,  however,  the  Negro 
lawyers  chose  to  end  their  boycott  and  take 
oases. 


Increase  in  Pension  Enrollment 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9    19f,8 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  tlie  Maich 
lfiH8  edition  of  Finance  Facts,  a  monthly 
))ublication  on  con.^umer  financial  be- 
havior, printed  by  the  National  Con- 
sumer Finance  A.s.'^ociation.  contained  the 
lollov.mg  article  regarding  information 
of  immense  importance  to  all  concerned 
with  the  healthy  development  of  retire- 
ment programs  in  America: 

Increase  in  Pension   Enrollment 

Number  of  active  and  retired  workers  under 
private  and  government  pension  plans  in 
1966  (the  latest  year  lor  which  iieures  are 
available)  lumped  more  than  1.9  million— by 
far  the  biggest  increase  in  over  10  years. 
Figures  do  not  include  Social  Security.  Pri- 
vate plans  of  all  types  accounted  for  more 
than  70 ■•  of  the  1966  gain. 

Estimates  by  the  Institute  oi  Life  In- 
surance indicate  that  about  42  million  per- 
sons, or  about  half  of  the  nation'.-  civilian 
work  force,  are  now  enrolled.  This  would 
mean  the  number  of  persons  covered  has 
doubled  since  the  early  1950s. 

.'^bout  one  out  of  every  eight  co-.ered  by 
private  and  government  plans  at  the  be- 
KinninB  of  1967  was  a.lreadv  retired  and  re- 
celvine  a  pension.  Rolls  of  retired  workers 
have  been  growine  at  a  fr.stcr  rat«  than 
coverage  of  active  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  fully  recottnize 
that   Anicricans.   in   contrast   to   people 
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in  other  developed  countries,  have  a 
broadly  based  tripartite  system  of  re- 
tirement. As  I  pointed  out  in  my  supple- 
mental views  to  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  House  Report  No. 
544,  that  Government  social  security  is 
only  one  of  these  three  parts,  and  is  not. 
as  the  Social  Security  Administration 
alleges  without  substantiating  data,  "the 
major  reliance  for  almost  all  benefi- 
ciaries." 

The  primary  and  historical  part  of  our 
tripartite  retirement  system  consists  of 
the  person's  own  savings,  insurance,  an- 
nuity, homeownership.  and  so  forth.  The 
third  part  consists  of  the  funded  employ- 
ment pension  plans  which  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  Congress  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Today  social  security  is  certainly  an 
important  part  of  the  retirement  plans 
of  most  Americans.  But  it  is  only  a  part. 
and  .should  never  be  viewed  as  replacing 
funded  retirement  programs.  I  am.  there- 
fore very  pleased  to  note  in  the  Finance 
Facts  that  funded  retirement  programs 
are  expanding  as  they  should  be  to  bene- 
fit mare  Americans. 

Thei'e  are  three  basic  reasons  why 
funded  retirement  programs  are  better 
than  pay-as-you-go  Government  retire- 
ment programs  such  as  social  security,  I 
have  set  forth  these  reasons  in  my  con- 
curring views  to  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments  previously  referred  to.  and 
I  would  like  to  reaffirm  them  at  this 
point: 

1.  Funded  retirement  progr.ini.s  t.in  pay 
larger  benefits  than  a  pay-as-you-go  system, 
because  over  50  percent  of  the  benefits  paid 
out  to  the  retiree  come  from  the  earnings  on 
the  investment  of  the  fund.  Our  prr.  .ite  pen- 
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Mon  pUms  today  have  over  $90  billion  m  their 
funds  The  annua!  earnings  run  over  $4  5 
billion  These  funded  plans  are  being  ex- 
tended to  cover  more  and  ipore  people  About 
25  million  workers  are  presently  covered  in  a 
program  which  was  effectively  started  almost 
10  years  after  social  security.  It  wasn't  until 
last  vear  that  the  Congress  etTectively  ex- 
tended the  tax  treatment  for  corporate  pen- 
sion plans  to  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  few  years  50  million  iir  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  should  be  covered  and 
the  funds  should  be  well  over  $200  million. 

The  social  security  .system,  on  the  Lither 
hand,  is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  which  does 
not  contemplate  paying  benefits  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  trust  fund.  The  social  secu- 
ritv  trusts  consist  of  only  $22  billion  and  is 
called  a  contingent  fund — to  protect  the 
.ys'ein  .igamst  unanticipated  contingencies 
.-^uch  as  serious  recession  It  barely  equals  the 
benefits  paid  out  m  1  year,  yet  it  covers  over 
65  million  workers  If  the  social  security  sys- 
tent  were  funded  in  the  sanie  sense  that  cor- 
porate .uid  other  private  pension  plans  are 
required  to  be  funded  by  your  tax  and  insur- 
ance laws,  the  fund  would  have  to  have  $350 
billion  m  ir. 

In  r;t!icr  words,  instead  of  increasing  the 
pavroll  -ax  by  say  $200  a  year— $100  from  the 
employee  and  $100  from  the  employer  by  iii- 
crea^sing  the  wage  base  on  which  the  social 
security  tax  Is  paid  from  $6,800  to  $7,800  and 
increasing  the  rate  of  tax,  that  same  $200  a 
vear  if  paid  into  a  funded  pension  plan,  the 
benefits  could  be  increased  two  to  three  times 
the  increases  provided  in  the  social  security 
p.iv-as-you-go  system 

The  second  reason  which  requires  us  to  be 
cautious  about  increasing  the  social  secu- 
rity system  by  having  it  compete  for  the  same 
funds  which  finance  private  retirement  plans 
;s  the  economic  limitations  of  the  payroll 
tax,  which  is  the  method  of  financing  not 
only  social  security  taut  unemployment  insur- 
ance and.  in  reality,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion   Manv  economists  have  .irgued  that  get- 
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ling  the  social  security  tax  above  10  percent 
of  payroll  endangers  the  basic  system  It  is 
certainly  true  that  all  taxes  have  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Without  the  increases 
in  this  bill,  the  payroll  tax  is  already  sched- 
uled to  go  up  to  11  3  percent  of  payroll 

The  third  reason  for  increasing  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  our  people  through  the 
funded  .-systems  rather  tha  i  through  pay-as- 
you-go  systems  lies  m  the  need  of  any  society 
ior  capital  to  finance  its  economic  growtli 
and  increased  standard  of  living.  The  West- 
ern European  countries,  particularly  the  ones 
that  have  been  acclaimed  for  paying  higher 
social  security  benefits  than  does  the  U  S, 
social  security  system,  constantly  look  with 
envious  eyes  to  the  great  U,S,  capital  market, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  capital  to 
finance  their  growth.  Americans  through 
their  tripartite  retirement  systems  ha\e 
much  greater  retirement  benefits  per  jjerson 
than  these  same  countries  because  Ameri- 
cans do  rely  heavily  on  funded  retirement 
systems  in  addition  to  social  security.  In  the 
process.  Americans  have  created  great  sav- 
ings which  are  available  through  the  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  ($150  billion),  through 
the  pension  plans  ($90  billion  l.  through  the 
insurance  companies  i  $200  billion)  and  sav- 
ings m  banks  i$100  billion)  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  industry  and  their  own  living 
standards.  If  a  society  does  not  finance  a 
large  part  of  the  retirement  of  its  people 
through  savings,  it  creates  serious  difticulties 
for  itself. 

So  when  we  cut  in  on  the  funded  systems 
by  increasing  the  pay-as-you-go  system  as  Is 
done  to  some  degree  in  H,R,  12080.  we  cut 
back  on  the  amount  of  benefits  that  otherwise 
might  be  paid  to  our  retirees  as  well  as  cut 
back  on  the  capital  that  otherwise  would  be 
available  to  finance  the  Nation's  growth 
which  provides  the  jobs  and  living  standards 
for  our  people. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
our  great  society  so  that  in  our  endeavor  to 
improve  and  better  it,  we  do  not  unw-ittingly 
damage  it. 


/ 


